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Conarcssional  'Record 

United  States  ^^'^  .  ^L 

'^Z America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE   04^^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^fonrfai^,  October  20,  1975 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Pray  without  ceasing;  in  everything 
give  thanks  for  this  is  the  vxill  of  God. — 
I  Thessalonlans  5:  17. 

O  God,  oiir  Father,  we  come  to  Thee 
with  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
opportunities  Thou  hast  given  us  to  serve 
Thee  and  our  country  as  Members  of 
this  House  of  Representatives.  Help  us 
to  feel  Thy  presence  ne 
assurance  of  Thy  love  be'^ted  above 
ourselves  keeping  bright 
the  higher  values  of  life.  Shlne^  upon  us^ 
O  God  of  light,  and  drive  away 
ness  of  doubt,  fear  and  ill  wilK^  fJetpen 
within  us  the  feeUng  for  hones^ 
and  a  dislike  for  all  pretense  a«d  sham. 

For  the  tasks  of  this  day  may  we  be 
strong  in  body  and  in  spirit  ready  with 
patioice  and  wisdom  to  labor  for  Justice 
and  peace  in  our  Nation  and  In  ouf 
world. 

More  and  more  make  us  Kke-^e 
Master  In  whose  spirit  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL  [^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

On  October  7.  1975: 

H.R.  6674.  An  act  to  autborlze  appr(^>rla- 
tions  during  the  flacal  year  1976,  and  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naral  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  th«  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  to  anthorlze  the 
mlUtary  training  student  loads  and  for  other 
gurposes. 
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On  October  8,   1975; 

H.B.  1757.  An  act  f(«  the  relief  of  Plotemla 
Mabauag  Bareng  and  Bastlana  Lilian 
Mabanag  Bareng;  and 

HJt.  7716.  An  act  to  extend  until  the  cloea 
of  June  30,  1978,  the  period  during  which 
certain  dyeing  and  tanning  materials  may 
be  imported  free  of  duty. 
On  October  13, 1976: 

H  Jl.  9600.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 

authority  recommended  In  the  message  of  the 

President  of  July  26,  1976  (H.  Doc.  94-338), 

tiTansmltted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 

Control  Act  of  1974;  and 

H.J.  Res.  683.  Joint  resolution  to  Imple- 
^ment  the  U.S.  proposal  for  the  early  warn- 
ing system  In  Slnal. 

On  October  16, 1976: 

HJR.  5963.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244),  as 
amended. 

On  October  17,  1975: 

H.B.  6708.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  bi- 
centennials of  the  UJ3.  Army,  the  U.S.  Navy, 
and  the  VA.  Marine  Corps;  and 

H.R.  8070.  An  act  malting  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  siindry  Independent 
executive  agencies,  boards,  bureaus,  omnmis- 
slons,  corporations,  t^d  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  .1978,  and  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purpKises. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
SpaiTow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  Utle: 

H.R.'  6884.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act. 

71ie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  811.  An  act  to  amend  the  Horse  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  better  effectuate  its 
purposes; 

S.  1922.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  7, 
1970  (84  Stat.  409)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  without 
reference  to  the  agencies  Involved: 

S.  2327.  An  act  to  suspend  sections  4,  6, 
and  7  of  the  "Real  Kstate  Settlement  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1974"; 

S.  2350.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Aot  of  1947,  as  amended,  to  Include 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Security  CouncU;  and 

S.J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  January  4,  1976,  as 
"Haym  Salomon  Day." 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representative.';: 

OCTOBSTl    10.    1975 

Hon.  Carl  Albert. 

The  Speaker,  Homk"  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  SPEAKm:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  on  October  9,  1975,  the  Clerk 
has  received  this  date  the  following  messages 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

That  the  Senafte  passed  H.J.  Res.  683,  to 
implement  the  United  States  proposal  for 
the  early-warning  system  In  Sinai; 

That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.-  7706) 
entitled  "An  Act  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
natural  graphite  until  the  close  of  June  30. 
1978.";  and  ^ 

That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  ot  Representatives  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8240)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay 
and  Incentive  pay  for  certain  physicians  and 
dentists  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration In  order  to  enhance  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  such  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk,  Home  of  Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  "Hiursday,  October  9. 
1975,  he  did,  on  October  10, 1975,  sign  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House: 

HJl.  7706.  An  act  to  suspend  tlie  duty  on 
natural  graphite  until  the  close  of  June  sn, 
1978,  and  for  othM-  purposes; 

H.R.  8240.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  q>eclal  pay  and  In- 
centive pay  for  certain  physicians  and 
dentists  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration In  order  to  enhance  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  such  personnel, 
and  for  other  piupoees;  and 

H.J.  Res.  683.  Joint  resolution  to  imple- 
ment th»  U.S.  proposal  for  the  early  warn- 
ing system  In  Slnal. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Ctmaevtt  Calendar.  The  deiic 
will  call  the  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 
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PROVIDINO  FOR  DISPOSITION  OF 
FUNDB  APFROPRIATBD  TO  PAT 
JQDQMBVTIlf  FAVOR  OF COWIilTB 
niDIANS 

'iaieCaRkGftUedthetaUl^Jl.i090)  to 
pnmde  for  tiie  dtopodtkm  of  funds  vp- , 
pitvristed  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  OowUte  Tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commlwdon  docket  No.  218  and 
for  other  purposes- 
Mr.  BCnCAUO,  MP.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  wtttout  prejixlice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Wyoming? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  t^  Consent  Calendar. 


STATI8TIOB  RELEASED  BT  NATION- 
AL ASSESSMENT  OF  EDUCATION- 
AL  I^UXHIAMS  INTERESTINO 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
givai  pennisskm  to  address  the  House 
foe  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remaricsO 

Vn.  8CHSOEDER.  Mr.  £b>eaker,  I  am 
very  ddighted  that  today  we  will  be  con- 
sidering the  National  Women's  Confer- 
ence. In  tluit  light  I  have  found  the  sta- 
tistics recoitly  released  by  the  National 
Aasessment  of  EdiKational  Programs 
intmsting  in  severed  respects.  To  me, 
however,  they  were  not  "inexplicable, 
puz^lng,  or  a  paradox." 

Why  Is  it  inexidloable  ttiat  schoolgirls 
are  told  they  should  not  take  chemistry, 
that  cbKnlstry  is  for  men  and  not  for 
girls  who  want  to  be  mothers?  Why  Is  it 
InexpUeable  that  they  score  poorly  in 
the  sciences?  Why  is  It  punilng  that 
young  wom^  are  not  interested  in  social 
sciences  when  they  are  repeatedly  told 
tlmt  having  21-year-(rid  hands  at  age  30 
is  the  real  goal  in  life  to  be  attained? 

No,  the  statistics  which  the  NAEP  has 
found  inezpUcable  and  puzzUng  are  not 
so  to  me.  They  are  fiia^tening.  They 
are  frightening  because  we  have  coun- 
selors in  our  schools  who  axe  still  telling 
our  daui^ten  that  chemistry  is  not  for 
future  supermoms.  They  are  frightening 
because  we  have  more  insane  ads  than 
one  could  Imagine  that  we  could  possflUy 
assimilate,  reminding  young  minds  that 
what  is  really  important  is  sex  appeal, 
toothpaste,  and  the  carefree  feminine 
towdette.  We  still  have  far  too  many 
reminders,  frightening  reminders,  of 
where  a  woman  should  be  in  our  society. 

What  is  more  frightening  still  is  that 
some  will  confuse  statistics  on  achieve- 
ment with  innate  ability  to  achieve.  I 
think  these  statistics,  if  seen  in  pr(^>er 
peispectlve,  can  give  us  insight  into  the 
real  problem.  What  is  needed  is  to  bring 
about  the  sexual  revolutloi^^tl)^  revolu- 
tion away  from  stereotyped  roles  and 
attitudes  of  what  women  are  and  can  do. 
When  we  do  so,  we  will  not  fear  the 
statistics. 


ute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks, 
And  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
'  Ms.  AB3DO.  Mc  Speaker,  the  recent 
action  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
doininittee  condemning  Zionlsn  as  a 
form  of  raotem  repMsents  a  jnost  esml- 
cal  and  dishonest  abuse  of  the  principles 
of  that  body  in  what  has  become  a  long 
line  of  su:ts  directed  against  Israel.  Such 
vindictive  anti-Israel  behavior  is  imac- 
ceptable.  Tlie  right  of  Israel  to  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations  and  to 
serve  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  goal  of 
Zionism  must  be  protected. 

Zionism  personifies  the  best  and  most 
genuine  aspirations  of  the  Jewish  people, 
who  have  known  the  scourges  and  hor- 
rors that  result  from  racial  and  religious 
discrimination  as  much  as  any  group. 
The  enemies  of  Israel  have  pushed 
through  this  resolution  purely  as  a  politi- 
cal ploy  aimed  at  building  up  sentiment 
against  her.  This  nonsensicsJ  chsu-acteri- 
zation  of  a  movement  which  has  as  its 
very  purpose  the  goal  of  overcoming  his- 
torical discrimination  can  only  foster  a 
return  to  anti-Semitism. 

Those  who  have  gained  approval  of 
this  resolution  have  embarked  the  U.N. 
on  a  divisive  and  possibly  suicidal  course. 
The  American  people  will  not  continue  to 
provide  major  financial  support  for  an 
international  organization  that  condones 
a  policy  aimed  at  destroying  one  of  its 
member  nations. 

The  nations  which  make  up  the  ma- 
jority of  that  body  must  reject  this  re- 
cent action.  To  do  otherwise  makes 
efforts  at  world  peace  a  mockery,  dimin- 
ishes the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East,  and  seriously 
cripples  the  viability  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION AND  rrS  SUBCOM- 
MITTEES TO  MEET  TODAY  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Pubhc  Works  and  Transportation  and 
its  subconutiittees  may  be  permitted  to 
meet  today  during  general  debate. 

The  apEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECENT  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
ACTION  UNACCEPTABLE 

(Mk.  ABZUO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


UNTTED  NATIONS  DISGRACED 

«Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
ramming  through  a  General  Assembly 
committee  last  w^k  a  resolution  equat- 
ing Zionism  with  racial  discrimination, 
the  Arab  States  and  some  of  their 
friends — notably  Cuba — have  disgraced, 
and  i>eiiiaps  permanently  damaged,  the 
United  Nations.  This  is  another  case  of 
natkms  using  the  U J^.  for  then-  own  poli- 
tical ends  with  no  regard  whatever  for 
the  effect  their  actions  will  tiave  on  the 
future  of  the  organization  itself. 

Leonard  Garment,  the  U.S.  Delegate  in 


t^e  committee,  was  forthright  and 
vigorous  in  hie  condemnation  of  the 
resolntUm.  He  correctly  called^  it 
"obscene." 

IrgtiieaUy,  the  eagerness  of  the  Arabs 
to  puA  through  such  a  resolution 
damages  their  own  claim  to  be  wiUing 
to  accept  the  continued  existence  of 
Israel  and  to  be  interested  in  peace.  It 
thus  gives  the  lie  to  their  claimed  sup- 
port of  General  Assembly  Resolution  242, 
which  recognizes  the  right  of  Israel  to 
exist  within  secure  boarders. 

For  the  State  of  Israel  represents  the 
realization  in  national  terms  of  the  con- 
cept of  Zionism. 

I  will  join  with  other  Members  today  in 
sponsoring  a  House  resolutior  condemn- 
ing the  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
committee. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  tfa  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  the  schedule  for  today. 

Item  No.  5  will  be  transferred  and  put 
at  the  end  of  the  calendar  at  the  request 
of  the  committee  chairman;  that  is,  we 
will  have  House  Resolution  780,  disap- 
proval of  Federal  Elections  Commission 
proposed  regiilation,  as  item  No.  7,  and 
the  other  items  will  be  in  the  order  as  on 
the  schedule. 

We  will  take  up,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  suspensions,  the  maritime  au- 
thorization conference  report;  and  then 
we  will  go  to  H.R.  7988,  heart,  lung,  and 
blood  research,  research  training,  and 
genetic  diseases  amendment;  and  S.  584. 
retirement  credit  for  National  Guard 
technician  service. 

That  is  the  schedule  for  today,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


AMNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 

;  SPEAKER  "V 

*rhe  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clai^  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected 
to,  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


•  •      CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  folIo\<ing  Members  failed 
to  respond: 
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<& 

[BM.  No.  914] 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Oonzalea 

Ashley 

Ooodllns 

BadUlo 

HarUa 

BeU 

Hanlia 

Biaggl 

Hastings 

Bog-gs 

Hubert 

Boland 

He^toeki 

Boiling 

Hi^tower 

Brademas 

HUlU 

Burke,  Calif. 

HoUand 

Burke,  Pl». 

Ichord 

Chisholm 

Clawson,  Del 

Jenrette 

Conyers 

LaFalce 

Dell  urns 

Litton 

DlggS 

Long,  La. 

Dodd 

Lott  ' 

nowney,  N.Y. 

Madigan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Metoalf* 

Eckhardt 

Meyner 

Esch 

MU18 

Eshleman 

Mink 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Pary 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Fish 

Obey 

Flthlan 

O'Brien 

Flowers 

O'Hara 

Pcd«7 

Ottinger 

Fraser 

Pettia 

Goldwater 

Peyser 

Rangel 

Ree« 

Bisenhoorer 

RoblnsoQ 

Roe 

Rose    V 

Boetenkowskl 

Rimnels 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Shvister 

Stsk 

Solarz 

Steed 

stelger,  Ariz. 

Sullivan 

Synuns 

Teague 

Udall 

Van  Deerliu 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Wilson,  C.  B. 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Young,  Qa. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  345 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  SECTION  2  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rnov* 
to  suspmd  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  9852)  to  amend  section  2  of  tbe 
National  Housing  Act  to  license  the 
maxlmimi  loan  amoimts  for  the  puT' 
chase  of  mobile  homes,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  9852 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mo- 
tion 2(b)(1)  of  the  Kational  Houslog  Act 
is  amended  by  strUcing  out  "$10,000  ($16,000'' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$12,600  ($30.- 
000". 

Brk.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sectidii  103(a)  (2)  and  (3)  and  section  104  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  of  any  other  law 
(1)  the  maximum  project  capital  grant  for 
Project  No.  Mass.  R-107  may  exceed  two- 
thlrda  of  the  net  project  costs  of  such  pro- 
ject, and  any  such  excess  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered In  determining  the  project  capital 
grant  for  any  other  project  in  the  same 
municipality  tmd  (2)  the  maximxmi  amount 
of  local  grants-in-aid  required  In  connection 
with  Project  No.  Mass.  R-107,  under  the 
Contract  No.  Mass.  R-107  (LO)  or  amenda- 
tory contracts  for  capital  grant  for  such 
project,  shall  be  one-half  of  the  maximum 
project  capital  grant  for  such  project  au- 
thorized vmder  section  7(d)  of  said  contract, 
dated  December  28,  1966,  prior  to  any  amen- 
datory contract,  and  any  local  grants-in- 
aid  provided  In  connection  with  such  pro- 
ject in  excess  of  such  maximum  amount  or 
any  local  grants-in-aid  provided  In  con- 
nection with  any  other  project  in  the  same 
municipality  shall  not  decrease  the  amount 
of  the  project  capital  grant  for  such  project 
under  such  contract  and  amendatory  eon- 
tracts:  Provided,  llifrt  ally  local  grants-in- 
aid  provided  In  connection  with  such  pro- 
ject in  excess  of  such  maximum  amount 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the 
local  grants-in-aid  required  for  any  othnr 
project  in  the  same  municipality. 


Brno.  9.  (a)  nie  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "by  not  to  exceed 
48  per  centum  in  any  geogn4>lUoal  area" 
wlMre  It  appears  m  aectloos  a07(e)(8).  S13 
(b)(a).    a»(d)(8)(B)(m),    aai(d)(8)(ii), 

221(d)(4)(U),  2Sl(c)(a),  and  234(e)(3)  ^nd 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such  sec- 
tion "by  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  in  any 
geographical  area". 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  2Q7(c)(3)  ot  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$13,000",  "$18,000",  "$21,600",  "$2«,800". 
"$30,000",  and  "$3,280,"  lu  the  mattw  i"  reced- 
ing the  first  semicolon  and  Ins^tlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "$15,600".  "$21,600",  "$26,800"',  "$31,- 
800".  "$36,000",  and  "$3,900"  respectively. 

(B)  Section  207(c)  (3)  Of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$16,000",  "$21,- 
000",  -9U,'tW.  -fSajBO",  and  "•38,«M''  In 
the  matter  following  the  first  semicolon  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$18,000",  "$26,- 
200",  "$30,900".  "$38,700",  and  "$43,768". 
req>ectlvely. 

(2)  (A)  Section  213(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$13,000",  "$18,000", 
"•21,600",  "$28,800",  and  "$30,000"  in  the 
matter  preceding  the  first  proviso  and  insert- 
tag  In  Ueu  fhanof  "tUJHOr,  "$31,000",  "830.- 
800 ",  "$31,800",  and  "$86,000",  respectively. 

(B)  Section  213(b)  (3)  of  such  A  ^  u  fiu-- 
ther  amended  by  strUUng  out  "$16,000". 
"$21,000",  "$26,750",  "$32,280".  and  "$86,488" 
In  the  first  proviso  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$18,000",  "$25,200",  "$30,000",  "$38,- 
700",  and  "$48,768",  re^>ectlvely. 

(3)  (A)  Section  2a0(d)  (8)  (B)  (Ui)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$13,000". 
"$18,000".  "$21,600".  "$MfiO0",  and  "$30,000" 
In  the  matter  preceding  "exc^t"  where  it 
first  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$15,600",  "$21,800",  "$26,800",  "$31,800",  and 
"$36,000",  respectively. 

(B)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (ill)  of  such  Act 
l8  further  amended  by  striking  out  "$16,000", 
"$21,000'.  "$26,760",  "$83,380",  and  •'$88.4M" 
In  the  matter  following  "ezo^t"  when  it 
first  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$18,000",  "$26,200",  "$30,900",  "$38,700",  and 
"$48,768",  respectively. 

(4)  Section  231  (d)  (3)  (11)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$11,240".  "$16,640". 
"$18,6303;  "$28,480",  and  "936,670"  and  In- 
sertln^n  Ueu  thereof  "$18,488",  "$18,848", 
"«22,356",  "$28,162".  and  "$31,884".  respec- 
nvely;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$18,130*.  "$18,880". 
"$22,080",  "$27,600".  and  "$83,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$16,744",  "$33386", 
"$26,496",  "$83,120",  and  "$38,400",  remiec- 
lively. 

(6)  (A)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (U)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$12300",  "$17  - 
188",  "$30,826",  "$34,700".  and  "$20,038"  In 
the  matter  preceding  the  first  semicolon  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$14,760",  "$30,626", 
"$24,630",  "$29,640".  and  "$34,846".  resptc- 
tively. 

(B)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (11)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "$18,976", 
"$20,026",  "$24360",  "$81,600",  and  "$84,678" 
m  the  matter  following  the  first  semicolon 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$16,770',  "$34,- 
030",  "$39,220",  "$87.80^",  and  "$41,494",  re- 
spectively. I 

(6)  (A)  Section  231(<j)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$13,300",  "$17,188", 
"$20,526",  "$24,700",  and  "$29,088"  to  the 
matter  preceding  the  first  semicolon  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$14,760"",  "$20,628", 
"$24,630'".  "$29,640",  and  "$34346",  respec- 
tively. 

(B)  Section  231(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$18,978"", 
"$20,025"",  "$24,360",  "$81,500'",  and  "$34,678" 
In  the  matter  following  the  first  semlo<don 
and  Inserttog  in  Ueu  thereof  "$16,700",  "834,- 
080",  "$29,220',  ■■$.37,800",  and  "$41,494",  re- 
spectively. 


(7)  (A)  Section  3S4(e)(3)  at  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strlUng  out  '■$13,000",  "$18,000", 
"$21,800'".  "$28300"'.  and  "$80,000""  in  the 
matter  preceding  the  first  proviso  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$15,600",  "$21,600  ",  '$25.- 
800"",  "881300",  and  "$36,000"",  resppectlvely. 

(B)  Section  234(e)  (3)  of  s»ich  Act  is  fiu-- 
ther  amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000", 
"$21,000",  "$25,750",  "$32,260:',  and  "$36,466"' 
in  the  first  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '"$18,000"",  "$26300",  "$30,900",  "$8«,- 
700".  and  "$43,758",  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  seventh  sentence  of  section 
221  It)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ",  but  not  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  dwelling  units  in  any  such 
project  shall  be  available  for  occ\ipancy  by 
such  persons". 

(b)  The  proviso  in  subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  236(J)  (5)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  but  hot  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  dwelling  units  in  any  such 
project  shall  be  available  for  occupancy  by 
such  {persons". 

Sec.  5.  Section  103(a)(2)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  $200,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  not  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  which  amount  may  be  used  under  section 
106(d)(1),"  immediately  after  "1976". 

Sec.  6.  Section  1336(a)  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
Striking  out  "December  31.  1976"'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1976"".  • 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "A  bill  to 
amend  Motion  2  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  increase  the  maximum  loan  anvounts 
for  the  purchase  of  mobile  homes,  and  for 
other  purposes."'. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  coaisldered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  [^Teaker,  this  bill,  HJt.  9852, 
is  a  "housekeeping "  bilL  It  consists 
of  needed  and  noncontroversial  im- 
proving amendments  to  the  housing 
laws  which  we  deliberately  refrained 
from  adding  to  the  several  emergency 
housing  bills  passed  by  the  House  earlier 
this  year.  Iliere  are  no  provlslaaB  in  the 
bill  that  Increase  the  dollar  authoriza- 
tion for  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment or  otherwise  have  a  signifi- 
cant budgetary  impact 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
modest  Increase  In  FHA  moUle  home 
loan  limits.  These  limits  have  not  been 
raised  since  1969  when  the  program  was 
first  authorized. 

Section  2  takes  care  of  a  long-stand- 
ing and  unique  inequity  resulting  from 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
first  inducing  a  community  to  imder- 
take  an  wrban  renewal  project  and' then, 
at  a  later  date,  arhltrarfly  refusing  to 
continue  partlcipatloB  in  the  project  re- 
sulting in  serious  damage  to  the  com- 
mimlty.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  amendment  calls  for  no  additional 
expenditures  of  Federal  funds. 

Section  S  would  Increase  the  maximum 
mortgage  limits  under  FHA's  midtlf  amlly 
project  Insurance  programs. 

Section  4  is  a  technical  amendment 
which  corrects  an  error  in  the  oonfer- 
tnoe  report  of  the  Homing  and  Com- 
munH^SQevelopment  Act  of  1974. 

Section  X  ^  designed  to.  Insure  that 
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wflpJent  community  development  funds 
wfll  be  xnOMa  m  flaoAi  year  1»77  for 
BODentitlaBCDi  leodltlei  In  mctvgpoll- 
tea  ttreM.  TMb  flectk»  does  not  faxfolv* 
En  lueieaw  tn  ttw  existlns  fjmwwnnWy 
devekvnnent  srsnt  dolhtr  authortwitlnn. 

PbiAlly.  section  6  extends  the  emergoicy 
flood  insurance  procram  for  1  year. 
Witbout  thia  extension  tbe  writing  ol 
addttbmal  flood  Inwirance  cootracts  will 
virtually  cease  after  December  31  of  this 
year. 

ICr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
lnj  the  administration  or  the  Dejnrt- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment  to  any  of  the  provisions  contained 
In  this  bill,  and  I  urge  ita-prompt  enact- 
mentk 

llr.  REU8S.  lir.  Speaker,  wfll  the  dis- 
tinffnlBhed  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barsxtt)  ,  yield? 

Kr.  BABRJCrr.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  Htm  sentienian  from  Wisconsin. 

Ifr.  BSOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Qpeaker.  numerous  noncontrover- 
slal  amendments  are  needed  each  year 
to  update  and  keQ>  current  our  Housing 
and  Oommunitr  Development  statutes. 
In  the  past,  ttiew  lious^eeping-type" 
amendmeite  have  usually-been  Included 
In  omnibus  houalng  bins  along  with 
ottier,  more  controversial  "CSuistmas- 
tree-type"  amendments. 

TUs  year  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Cunency  and  Howtng  has  been  sooceas- 
firi  In  caxrying  out  a  poUey  of  bringing 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  separate  ho\is- 
Ing  tami  of  an  amergency  nature  which 
were  unduttered  by  provisionB  such  as 
those  contained  in  HJL  ttS2.  Provl- 
ff^^M  whig**,  *t««*"g*«  iinTaMij  and  de- 
sirable^ w««  not  dlreetty  rdated  to  the 
central  parpuae  of  tbe  emergency  Ulls. 
I  oitnk  that  ttds  was  a  wise  policy  and 
I  think  that^tbe  floor  votsa  cm  the  emer- 
hooslng  bills  we  wpuited  oat  ear- 
»te  thai  ttke  House 
as  •  wtHia  oMMORed  In  that  poHey. 

What  w«  bava  tried  to  do  In  this  MU  is 
Umtt  UMselfBa  to  tttose  improving 
aaandmente  to 'our  hooslDg  laws  whlcii 

Ulls  li  a  "ehan-op^  bffl  contehitng  mli- 
eeHaanoB  piwislons  araaBy  centetned 
in  a  comprdienstve  housing  WD.  To  my 
knowledge;  the  admtadstratlan  does  not 
oppose  aa^  pmvlsluu  In  ttils  bm  and.  hi 
faetk  a  number  of  sections  were  included 
at  fheir  reqwot 

Congressman  Babutt,  the  distki- 
gnisbed  chairman  of  the  Subconunlttee 
on  Hearing  and  CommanHy  Devdop- 
ment,  has  deserfiwd  each  section  of  the 

bin. 

Mt-.  BBOWM  of  Michigan.  Mr.  E^peaker. 
I  yidd  sQch  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
tha^gentknan  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wrux) . 
Ifr.  WYLXB.  Mr.  fltpeakcr,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJR.  nsa  lAleh  ia  a  bffi  Gontaki- 
ing  a  variety  flf  swlistentlve  and  technl- 
esl  aBMndmcnti  to  gpdate  the  Natianal 
*»— — *"r  Act.  IhaHMieh  aa  there  is  no 
authoriattkmfaraddlUanal  funding,  the 

and  revonrible 

( «f  pragmnia  that  haw  demon- 

I  with  a  high  degree  of 

IIIISl  llUlltllllUBi 

One*  a  IWaral  program  has  withstood 
ttie  test  of  time,  especially  In  the  housing 


and  urban  development  field,  it  should  be 
continued.  Since  many  of  our  Utopian  de- 
velopment programs  have  collapsed  af- 
ter leaving  the  drawing  boanfei,  it  gives 
UB  gi'eatei'  reason  to  support  pragmatic 
programs  that  sQuare  with  reality. 

For  ezamide,  section  1  or  this  bill  ex- 
tends the  FHA  Insured  loan  coverage  on 
mobile  homes  from  $10,000  to  $12,500.  As 
the  mobile  home  becomes  a  scaisible  eco- 
nomic altematlTe  to  expensive  suburban 
living,  this  bill  Is  In  keeping  vhth  our  na- 
tional policy  of  home  ownership  In  pref- 
o-ence  to  rental  living. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  is  a  meanlngfyl 
adaptation  to  the  distressing  problems  of 
communities  located  in  flood  plains. 
Bligibility  for  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968  is  tied  to  completion  of 
a  comprehensive  flood  Insurance  study, 
often  taking  years  to  complete.  To  avoid 
this  delay  and  cut  through  the  red  tape 
of  a  comprdkouive  insurance  study,  an 
emergency  plan  has  been  instituted 
pending  completion  of  the  broad  studir. 
Bven  my  own  community  of  Columbus, 
CHiio,  on  the  Scioto  River  participates  in 
this  emergency  program  together  with 
11.500  other  communities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

This  leglslaticm  contains  a  number  of 
in^irovemento  to  further  strengthen 
workable  tested  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams and  warrants  the  support  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr.  ^^eak- 
er,  I  3^eld  myself  sudi  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished dialrman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  BuuiRT  has  fully  and 
accurately  explained  the  bill  now  before 
us. 

I  strongly  suppcHt  immediate  favor- 
able action  and  want  to  imderscore  Just 
two  of  its  important  provisions. 

First,  the  onergency  Im^ementation 
provisions  at  the  national  flood  insur- 
ance program  are  extended  imtll  Decem- 
ber 31, 1976.  Originally,  the  program  re- 
quired detailed  flood  insurance  studies. 
before  communities  were  eligible  for  in- 
surance; but  these  studies  proved  time- 
consuming,  and  emergency  implementa- 
tlcm  was  authorized  hi  1969.  oiily  500  of 
the  12.000  presently  insured  communities 
have  completed  their  studies,  and  exten- 
sion of  the  emergency  program  is  neces- 
sary if  the  300.000  policyholders  are  to 
retain  coverage. 

Thus,  if  we  f  aO  to  extend  this  provision 
of  tbe  lOOO  act,  we  win  completely  dis- 
rupt  0ie  program  and  deny  any  further 
opportunity  for  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  remaining  areas  of  need. 

Second,  section  5  of  this  blU  wlU  cor- 
rect a  grave  inadvertent  Ineoidty  which 
now  serves  to  seriously  reatrtct  the' 
amount  of  community  development 
funds  available  to  smaU  cities  located 
within  SM8A.  ^ 

Uhless  this  provision  is  enacted,  the 
funds  for  such  cities  will  be  nil.  Very 
stmtdy  then,  sectkm  5  provides  that  not 
lesa  than  $100  million  of  the  authorized 
community  development  fimds  will  be 
reserved  for  those  committees  during 
fiscal  1977.  This  will  correct  the  existing 
Inequity  and  get  us  into  flscal  1978  where 
we  should  find  no  such  problem. 


Mr.  HAMMERCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlen^an  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAlfMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  0862,  represent- 
ing refinements  and  improving  amend- 
ments to  the  Nation's  housing  laws. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  are  sec- 
tions 1  and  5.  These  relate  to  increases 
under  PHA's  mobile  home  Insiu-ance  pro- 
gram for  single  and  double  module 
homes,  and  the  allocation  of  monies  for 
small  communities  in  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas — SMSA's — under 
the  conununity  development  block  grant 
program,  respectively. 

At  a  time  when  there  are  such  crying 
housing  needs  In  the  country,  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  9852  that  affect  mobile 
home  purchases  are  particularly  im- 
portant. Mobile  home  purchase  must  re- 
main a  viable  alternaive  in  the  housing' 
market.  The  National  Housing  Act,  imder 
this  section.  Is  amended  by  Increasing 
the  maximum '  l<uui  limits  from  $10,000 
to  $12,500  for  single  module  homes,  and 
from  $15,000  to  $20,000  for  double  module 
homes. 

These  mobile  home  loan  limits  have 
not  been  raised  since  1969,  when  author- 
ization for  the  FHA  mobile  home  Insur- 
ance progiam  became  effective.  This  is 
so  despite  the  fact  that  mobile  home 
manufacturing  costs  have  Increased,  like 
Just  about  everything  else.  These  costs 
include  labor,  raw  materials  used  In  man- 
ufacture, shipping  and  carrying  charges, ' 
and,  of  course,  in  the  purchases  prices. 
Also,  maximiim  mortgage  limits  for  FHA- 
Insured  homes  have  been  increased  dur- 
ing that  period,  which  underscores  fur- 
ther the  need  to  do  llkewis&^r  mobile, 
homes.  /^ 

Continuation  of  this  mobile  home  loan 
program  is  vital  and  it  is  important  to 
encourage  the  purchase  of  these  homes 
by  proQiectlve  home  buyers,  so  many  of 
whom  are  unaUe  to  afford  the  purchase 
of  a  house.  We  must  raise  the  statutory 
loan  limits  to  stimulate  that  encourage- 
ment. These  loans  cany  with  them  at- 
tractive features,  sudi  as  generally  lower 
interest  rates,  longer  maturities,  and  val- 
uable consumer  protections  In  the  way  of 
manufactiu-ers'  warranties.  In  addition, 
by  raising  the  loan  limite  on  mobile 
hcMnes/we  wlU  be,  in  effect,  lowering  the 
highW  downpajrmento  that  have  resulted 
in  the  inabdity  of  some  to  purchase  a 
mobile  home 

I  heartily  support  section  5  of  the 
measure  we  now  consider.  It  win  insure 
that  at  least  $100  minion  win  be  set 
aside  for  sman  communities  in  the  stand- 
ard metropolitan  atatiatlcal  areas — 
SMSA's — under  the  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program. 

These  snudl  eittes  have  been  experi- 
encing their  share  of  difBcultles,  as  there 
had  not  been  sufficient  funds  available 
to  than  imder  the  distribution  formula. 
There  was  a  provlsian  for  them  in  the 
HUD  flacal  1075  funding  UU  and  the  re- 
cently signed  appropriationa  biU  for  fis- 
cal year  1970.  With  ttie  passage  of  HJt. 
9962.  we  will  further  insure  that  in  fiscal 
1977.  these  sman  communities  within 
SMSA'k  win  reeefve  a  share  of  the  allo- 
cation. Thus,  section  5  addresses  itself 
in  a  very  positive  way  to  this  problem. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  c(dleagues  to 
give  their  fuU  and  active  support  to  en- 
actment of  HJl.  9852. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  I^;>eaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  ma- 
Jodty  leader,  the  distingiilshed  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Nnu.) . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9853  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  Increase 
the  maximum  loan  amounts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mobile  homes  and  for  other  pur- 
pases.  As  you  know  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  has 
reported  this  bill  favorably  (H.  Rept.  94- 
545)  and  has  Indicated  that  there  are  no 
provisions  in  the  bill  that  Increase  the 
dollar  authorization  for  the  programs 
administered  by  HUD  or  otherwise  have 
a  significant  budgetary  impact.  The  Sen- 
ate unanimously  passed — 91  to  0 — simi- 
lar legislation,  S.  848,  on  September  10, 
1975. 

On  pages  2  and  3  of  the  report  the 
committee  points  out  with  great  clarity 
the  imlque  posture  of  the  KendaU  Square 
lU'ban  renews^  project.  As  the  committee 
stated  the^ltuatlon  in  KendaU  Square  is 
a  unique  \  Inequity  resulting  from  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  first 
Inducing  a  community  to  imdertoke  an 
urban  renewal  project  and  then  arbi- 
trarily refusing  to  continue  participation 
In  the  project.  The  committee  stotes  that 
it  feels  that  this  legislation  is  Justified 
since  the  delays  and  consequent  in- 
creases in  costs  associated  with  the  proj- 
ect were  a  direct  result  of  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  should  not  have 
to  be  borne  by  the  commiuilty. 

Briefly  this  is  the  history  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  1964,  the  city  of  Cambridge,  at 
the  request  of  the  Federal  Government, 
began  work  quickly  on  a  60-acre  title  I 
urban  renewal  project — ^KendaU  Square 
Mass.  R-107 — providing  42  acres  of 
cleared  land,  29  of  which  were  to  be  used 
by  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  de- 
velopment, in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  a  HUD-approved  land  dispo- 
sition contract,  of  a  $60  mflUon  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration — 
NASA — ^Electronics  Research  Center.  For 
Cambridge,  a  city  of  only  6  square  miles, 
this  required  the  displacement  of  more 
than  150  business  firms  and  some  3,000 
employees.  In  return,  the  city  was  told 
by  NASA  that  it  woxild  get  thousands  of 
new  Jobs,  and  an  influx  of  new  Industry 
stimulated  by  the  research  center. 
,  In  December  1969,  NASA,  after  exten- 
sive acquislton,  demolition,  and  clear- 
ance work  by  the  Cambridge  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  Intended  to  make  the 
site  rapidly  available,  and  without  pi^or 
notice  to  the  city  of  Cambridge,  an- 
nounced at  a  hastily  called  press  con- 
ference in  Cambridge  that  it  was  with- 
drawing from  the  project  suid  closing  its 
partly  built  research  center. 

The  14  acres  partially  developed  by 
NASA  were  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Transportotion — 
DOT— for  use  as  a  transportation  re- 
search facility,  but  DOT  had  neither 
plans  nor  funds  for  developing  the  bal- 
ance of  the  land. 

The  NASA  closing  was  a  clear  breach 
of  the  land  disposition  contract  between 
the  Cambridge  Redevelopment  Authority 
and  the  Federal  Government.  It  left  toe 


) 


authority  and  the  city  with  toe  need  to 
replan  and  reprogram  completely  the  en- 
tire renewal  project  area,  and  it  led  to 
what,  in  toe  aggregate,  has  been  some  8 
years  of  continuing  Federal  delay. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  clear  rec- 
ognition by  the  Congress  of  toe  Federal 
Government's  shorteomlngs  in  this  proj- 
ect. In  1972,  for  example,  boto  toe  House 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  toe  fuU 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in- 
cluded in  toe  omnibus  housing  bill — ^H.R. 
16704 — a  provision  which  would  have  au- 
toorized  toe  HUD  Secretary  to  approve 
an  application  for  an  amendment  to  toe 
Federal  financial  assistance  contract  for 
toe  KendaU  Square  project  to  provide  aU 
toe  funds  necessary  to  complete  toe  proj- 
ect, altoough  toe  particular  biU  f  aUed  to 
clear  toe  House  Riiles  Committee.  ^ 

Additionally,  toe  Senate-House  con- 
fer^ce  committee's  report  on  toe  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  called  attention  to  toe  possible  use 
of  toe  discretionary  fimd  for  such  com- 
munities as  Cambridge  where,  as  toe 
committee's  report  pointed  out,  toe  sit- 
uation is  characterized  by  "toe  f aUure  of 
toe  Federal  Government  to  complete  its 
planned  development." 

In  1974,  toen-HUD  Secretary  James  T. 
Lynn,  agreed  to  "reserve"  $15  million, 
plus  interest  costs,  in  additional  eiH7ltal 
grant  funds  for  the  project,  and  indi- 
cated a  readiness  to  limit  toe  local  share 
of  project  coste  if  suitable  enabling  legis- 
lation could  be  secured. 

In  1975.  toe  Senate  Report  (94-326)  to 
accompany  toe  HUD  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  contained  toe  foUowhig 
language: 

Soma  urban  renewal  projecte  have  been  In- 
ordinately drtayed  ttirou^  no  faiUt  of  tbe 
local  community.  In  this  regard,  tbe  Com- 
mittee notes  the  case  of  the  KendaU  Squars 
Urban  Benewat  Piojeot  In  OamlMidge,  Maass- 
ohusetts  (Project  NO.  Mass.  H-lOT).  where 
tbe  Federal  Oovemment,  throu^  NASA  and 
DOT.  baa  been  tbe  zedevel<q>er  of  more  than 
%  of  the  land  In  tbe  project,  wbiob  devMop- 
ment  It  has  not  been  able  to  oomplate.  The 
Secretary  of  HUD  baa  made  a  commitment  to 
reserve  $1S  million  plus  sucb  fi^Htttty^fi 
grants  as  may  be  neceasary  to  pay  tbe  mter- 
est  ooets  on  the  project  loans  for  this  proj- 
ect, and  the  Committee  urges  HUD  to  con- 
tinue to  give  th.e  proceeslng  of  thee*  grants 
a  high  priority  so  that  tbe  project  may  be 
completed  In  a  sound  and  orderly  manner. 

The  conference  report  (94-502)  on  toe 
fiscal  year  1976  HUD  appropriation 
stoted: 

The  conferees  concur  In  the  statement  In 
the  Senate  report  relating  to  the  KendaU 
Square  \u-ban  renewal  program  to  permit  Its 
completion  In  a  sound  and  orderly  manner. 

In  this  regard,  section  2  of  toe  House 
BiU  9852  would  waive  toe  required  one- 
third  local  matching  share  requirement 
for  toe  project  wlto  respect  to  toe  $15 
miUion  amendatory  Federal  grant.  Tlie 
city  of  Cambridge  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  meeting  its  orifilnal  i^hailng 
requirements,  had  toe  NASA  closing  and 
subsequent  delays  not  occurred.  Unless 
this  legislation  Is  enacted,  toe  city,  as  toe 
result  of  Federal  delays,  could  be  forced 
either  to  make  a  large  cash  contribution 
to  the  project,  or  to  cut  back  severely  toe 
scope  of  toe  project  now  being  planned 
to  an  extent  which  would  Jeopardize  its 
feasibiUty. 


This  legislation,  approved  by  HUD, 
does  not  caU  for  additi<mal  Federal  funds 
to  support  toe  project  It  does  lift  one 
Federal  burden  from  a  city  that  has  been 
severely  and  unfairly  burdened — ^unlike 
any  other  in  toe  countrj- — by  Fedei»l 
Government  actions.  '  -^ 

For  the  record  I  have  Included  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  project  which 
I  ask  to  be  included  wito  my  statement: 

'  DETAn.ED   EXPLANATIOMr   rOR   SECTION   2   OF 

HJt.  9862 

In  1964,  tbe  Cambridge  Redevelopment 
Authority  (CRA) .  at  the  request  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment,  commenced  the  Kendall 
Square  Urban  Renewal  Project  (Mass.  R-107) 
lu  OiuubrtBgeT  Massachusetta,  under  provi- 
sions of  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  with  a  very  tight  time  schedule 
In  order  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  a  29- 
acre  site  within  the  project  area  for  con- 
staructlon  of  a  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  Electronics 
Research  Ceater. 

Tba  Authority  promptly  completed  Its 
planning  and  obtained  requisite  approvals  by 
December,  1966.  NASA  then  entered  Into  a 
Land  Disposition  Contract  with  the  agree- 
ment to  acqi^re  tbe  29  acres  and  to  build 
its  Electronics  Research  Center  thereon.  The 
land  acquisitions  that  followed  throughout 
the  project  resulted  in  displacement  of  many 
large  Industrial  and  business  firms  employ- 
ing more  than  2,760  people. 

Tb»  AutbCNity  subsequently  conveyed  ap- 
proximately 14  acres,  in  several  tracts,  to 
NASA,  for  staged  building  development  with 
appropriationa  approved  for  FY-65  and  FY- 
66.  and  FT-C7.  However,  tbis  was  followed 
by  ttuiM  years  when  no  funds  were  made 
available  for  the>  construction  of  the  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  in  FY-68.  FY-69,  and 
FT-70. 

On  December  29,  1969,  Uy  Executive  Order 
and  witbout  prior  notification  either  to  the 
City  of  Cambridge  or  to  the  Cambridge  Re- 
development Authority — and  contrary  to  its 
commitments  to  the  community — NASA  an- 
nounced tbe  closing  of  its  partly-built  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  and  Its  Intent  to 
withdraw  from  the  Project. 

Tto*  cloelng,  bitterly  protested  by  Cam- 
bridge as  a  flagrant  breach  of  contractual 
obllgatkma,  necessitated  a  re-planning  and 
re-programming  of  the  entire  renewal  proj- 
ect area.  Wblle  this  effort  got  underway, 
NASA's  Interest  in  the  site  was  being  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  Department  of  Transportation 
(DOT)  for  a  Trwqx>rta^ion  Systems  Center, 
effective  July  1,  1970.  There  was  no  prospect. 
however,  for  completing  development  or  for 
proceeding  with  any  further  development. 

Finally,  on  November  23,  1971.  then  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  John  A.  Vcdpe,  ac- 
ceded to  reqtiests  from  the  City  of  Cambridge 
and  Redevelopment  Authority  officials  that 
bis  department,  which  had  acqvilred  tbe 
NASA  buildings  on  some  14  acres  east  of  for- 
mer Sixth  Street,  relinquish  any  rights  it  had 
to  the  acreage  west  of  former  Sixth  Street, 
under  the  terms  of  the  lAnd  Disposition 
Contract,  dated  June  13,  1966,  and  not  yet 
conveyed  by  the  Redevelopment  Authority  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  was  regarded,  nearly  two  years  after 
NASA's  abrupt  abandonment  of  tbe  Kendall 
Square  Urban  Renewal  Area,  as  a  green  light 
for  the  Redevelopment  Authority  to  complete 
Its  re-i»ogrammlng  effort  Involving  an  adja- 
cent 13-acre  triangle  and  the  11  acres  of 
acquired  and  cleared  so-called  "NASA  surplus 
land". 

One  major  obstacle  remained.  The  Author- 
ity, prior  to  NASA's  withdrawal  and  transfer 
to  DOT  of  some  14  acres,  bad  conveyed  Tract 
6A  and  a  portion  of  Tract  8B  (approximately 
45,000  square  feet)  west  of  former  Sixth 
Street  to  the  Federal  Oovernment.  Secretary 
Voipe  said  at  the  November  23,  1971  meeting 
in  his  offices  that  he  was  agreeable  to  having 
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tlw  laad  raoQDTsywl  to  tta«  Auttiorlty  if  It 
ooold  tM  vortsd  out  togally. 

On  JtaOMT  38.  irn.  at  a  BMCtlsg  In 
WMhtngton.  DOT  ofllelRlB  Mid  Xbms  wotdd 
InWat*  aetlam  to  K«t  aa  esdiaag*  of  land 
■llwtad— TMct  BA  and  a  portton  vl  Ttaet  SB 
to  ba  ramnwjad  to  tlia  CBA.  and  Ttaet  tO 
and  a  portion  of  SB.  botti  aaat  to  foniMr 
aizth  OU— t.  to  be  eoawywl  to  DOT. 

On  Fibrnavy  as.  1972.  DOT  dedarad  Tract 
SA  and  a  portion  of  Tract  8B  to  be  condi- 
tl<MiaIIy  ezo6M  for  tbe  sole  and  express  pmr- 
pooe  of  affecting  a  transfer  with  the  CRA  in 
the  beet  Intereeta  of  tbe  Federal  Government. 
Slnoa  Itut  date.  fMqnant  iii— tliif  and  ex- 
rfiingM  at  oanHpaadanea  bave  taken  plaoe 
amcnic  tbe  AatlMcltf.  DOT.  General  Services 
Adolnlatration  (08A) .  and  tbe  D^Murtment 
of  Honstac  and  Urban  Derelopment  (HUD) 
ooDouiUag  tbe  cwmpletton  of  development 
tbe  earbange  of  land,  and  tbe  required  OBA 
appraisals.  On  Ftbniary  28.  1974.  tbe  Re- 
gtonal  Offlee  of  08A  teansmltted  Its  final 
determination  of  the  amoont  ($67400)  to  be 
paid  br  «ba  Antbflslty  in  eonalderatlon  for  tbe 
mutual  conTeyances.  Tbe  Autboetty  bas  eiw- 
euted  tbe  proper  forms  for  OBA  eonaldera- 
tlon. maktag  tbaaa  conditional  upon  acoept- 
aaee  at  a  suppjeiueut  to  tbe  Land  Dtspoettlon 
Oonttact.  If  accepted  by  oaA,  otber  Federal 
aa  vaU  as  OongrsHlonal  retlews  an  required 
In  ordv  to  consummate  tbe  transaetton.  and 
tbe  SKtant  at  fortber  time  required  Is  un- 
known at  tbla  ttflie. 

Tbmm  nsgotlattoiie  foDowtng  tbe  HASA 
eloalng  bave  serrsd  to  fortber  negate  tbe 
original  mnmwitnm  for  tbe  renewal  proj- 
ect, slnns  nodnrable  re-plannlng  or  UnUng ' 
dsTCtupuMut  agraemsnto  on  any  underekiped 
portion  of  the  project  area  could  taka  iriaee 
vltliovt  lint  Obtalnta^  the  necessaiy  go«em- 
msntal  appraeala  rsspeettng  tbe  so-called 
"XABA  sorpins  taad". 

In  all.  tbsre  bave  been  more  tban  dgbt 
yean  of  delay  attributable  to  tbe  Federal 
aoTCmment.  and  tbe  cost  orlgtoally  esti- 
mated lor  tbe  project  bas  at  teast  doubled 
doe  to  ttia  cmrtlnutng  tnflattonary  spiral 
during  tlilB  period. 

Tbe  KASA  doatng  and  subsequent  nego- 
tlatteaa  wtth  DOT  and  aSA.  wbleb  Have  not 


T»  eonpoond  these  dUkulttee.  tbe  HUD 
dine   bas   been  abr^My 
during  the  pect  ate  yean,  prodi 

basis,  thus  lengtbenlat  the  < 

for   eoaapiniuu  at  proJaet  aettnuea.  and 

foratag  Xbm  aty  to  eoHaalt  evan  gnatv 

eral   gwnt   iiHil 

dl^oae  at  the  Mat  at  the  prnjeet. 

m  itTS,  with  laspeet  to  the  laaft  of  soA. 
clent  Federal  grsnta  for  project  acttTlties.  the 
Bouse  OulMAHBBlttee  on  Bousing  and  <*"» 
fun  OniiimlUaa  on  *»«>««<g  eotf  curieuuy 
inetoaHl  la  their  "^nnlbas  booMng  bar* 
(KJk  ItTM)  a  pravMoA  vtiieli  woidd  beta 
i  tha  RDD  OMmtvy  to  approve  aa 
for  aa  amendment  to  the  Utbaa 


Bensval  Contract  for  the  KendaU  Square 
project  to  provide  aU  funds  necessary  to 
complete  tbe  project.  The  omnibus  legisla- 
tion failed  to  clear  tbe  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, however.  Coplee  of  tbe  legislative 
provision  and  tbe  n»^viT»g  and  Cnmncy 
Oonuulttee's  supportive  explanation  are  at- 
tached hereto.        

However,  then  HUD  Secretary,  James  T. 
I^nn.  In  1974.  agreed  to  "ttaer\9  "  $16  million 
plus  Interest  In  additional  capital  grant 
funds  for  the  project.  Wtaetber  tbts 
will,  in  fact,  repieeent  "all  funds  nec- 
essary to  conqtlete  tbe  project"  can- 
not be  determined  at  this  time.  HUD'S 
superimpoeed  requirement,  for  example,  that 
an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  be  pre- 
pared before  commencement  of  additional 
development  may  subject  project  costs  to 
further  infiatlonary  forces  as  more  time 
elapses. 

This  type  of  constraint  was  recognized  in 
the  Senate  Houae  Conference  Committee's 
Report  on  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  In  tbe  explanation 
of  Section  107(a)  of  Title  I.  tbe  Discretion- 
ary Fund,  tbe  Committee  caUed  attention 
to  one  eligible  use  for  tbe  fund  being  fot 
communities  which  may  not  receive  an  ade- 
quate level  of  funding  as  a  result  of  the 
AcVs  allocation  and  distribution  provisions, 
producing,  for  example,  reduced  entttlemante 
under  tbe  new  program  primarily  as  a  result 
of  unique  local  proUems.  such  sa,  the  Com- 
mittee stetes,  in  Cambridge,  where  the  situ- 
ation is  characterized  by  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment  to  complete  Ite  planned 
devetopment".  A  copy  of  this  explanation 
Is  attached. 

With  reqtect  to  local  sharing  mandated  by 
tbe  IMenl  flnanrtng  formula,  wheteee  tbe 
City  of  Cambridge  would  have  no  difficulty 
In  meeting  Ite  sharing  requirements  in  the 
form  of  Section  113  credits,  had  the  Federal 
delays  and  NASA  closing  not  concurred,  pres- 
ent Federal  funding  requirements  may  form 
the  City  to  make  up  a  credit  deficiency 
through  a  large  cash  contribution,  or,  al- 
tematlvtiy,  to  sever^  cut  back  tbe  scope 
of  tbe  project  to  an  extent  which  would 
JeopanUae  tts  feasibility. 

The  sttnatlan  as  deecrlbed  herein — an  ab- 
ssnee  of  Federal  development  and  funding 
wnmttmente  and  an  liwrdlnately  rapid  coo- 
smnptlon  at  leeal  credit  resouicss.  bearli« 
i9(n  »  prajaet  whldi  was  Fedsndly,  raltier 
tban  loddly,  conost»ad  and  inltuted-^war-  '^ 
rente  the  remedlee  propoeed  In  tbla  legls- 


Mr.  BROWN  of  ICichlgan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yldd  lueh  time  as  he  may  cosisume 
to  tbe  gentleman   from   minola    (Mr. 

MICRK.). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely ideaaed  to  note  the  Inrlwlon  In 
HA.  9g52  of  seetkm  ft.  which  provides 
that  at  least  $100  million  of  community 
development  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able In  fiscal  year  19T7  to  nonenUtlement 
metroptdltan  communities. 

lUs  secttoo  repreMnts  the  gist  of  a 
bin  I  Introduced  earlier  In  the  year  with 
some  33  eosponsors.  The  bOl  was  designed 
to  rectify  a  shortcoming  In  the  law 
which  resulted  in  the  small  communities 
In  metropolitan  areas  being  left  without 
any  community  development  moneys. 
Tills  was  particularly  disconcerting  be- 
canse  many  of  tbe  communities  had  gcme 
to  considerable  time  and  expense  to  pre- 
Pdre  applicatinns  in  the  expectation 
that  funds  would  be  available. 

We  sought  to  deal  with  tbe  situation 
in  flacal  yeaia  1076  and  1970  thrcNigh  the 
•wraprlatkms  process,  by  QMcifkaUy 
allocating  $54  millkm  and  $53  mOllcii. 


respectively.  It  Is  also  possible  that  addi- 
tional moneys  under  the  formula  will  be- 
come available  to  small  communities  in 
fiscal  year  1976.  Passage  of  HH.  9852 
wiJi  'section  5  intact  will  insure  that  a 
minimum  of  $100  mHUon  will  be  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1977,  the  last  year  prior 
to  the  phase-down  of  hold  harmless 
funding.  This  action  merits  our  approval, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
afternoon  to  comment  on  H.R.  9852,  the 
Housing  Act  amendments.  Of  particiUar 
concern  to  me  is  section  6  of  this  bill 
which  extends  the  emergency  imple- 
mentation provisions  of  the  national 
flood  Insurance  program  for  1  year,  to 
December  1.  1976. 

Mr.  Speaicer,  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
a  program  which  is  being  improperly 
extended  without  the  benefit  of  hearings 
In  any  sense  and  with  little  or  no  imder- 
standing  of  the  fact  that  an  extension  of 
the  onargency  provisions  of  the  flood  in- 
surance program,  in  effect,  extends  the 
entire  iwogram. 

As  I  think  most  of  my  colleagues  know, 
this  is  not  a  voluntary  program.  A  com- 
munity mus^^mier^the  program  or  risk 
mortgage  assistance. 
rage  provision  extends  not  only 
grants  satd  VA  mortgages  but 
any  federalxir  guaranteed  or  in- 
d^posits.  In  excess  of  90  per- 
all  mortgage  f  imds  could  be  cut 
out  of  the  mortgage  moneys  available  to 
the  local  communiiy  which  does  not 
enter  the  Federal  flood  insurance 
program.  While  communities  must 
enter  the  program,  they  are  also  required 
to  adopt  land  use  ordinances  in  order  to 
remain  in  the  program.  These  require- 
ments have  been  particularly  onerous  in 
many  i>art8  of  our  Nation,  including  my 
district.  Thousands  of  acres  and  millions 
of  dollars  in  real  estate  tax  revenues 
have  been  lost  to  local  goverments  due 
to  this  coercive  program. 

I  think  the  House  may  be  Interested 
to  know  that  some  persons  are  forbidden 
from  building  on  their  own  lai^,  even 
with  their  own  money,  due  to  the  re- 
quirements which  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration — ^FIA— has  imposed. 

In  order  to  enter  the  program,  two 
routes  are  available.  First,  under  the 
regular  program,  subsidised  Insurance  is 
limited  and  maps  of  flood  prone  areas  of 
each  locality  must  be  availably.  However, 
the  second  route  in  the  emogency  plan 
does  not  require  the  FIA  to  accurately 
miu>  localities  and  it  makes  available 
massive  amounts  of  federally  subsidized 
insurance  at  lower  rates,  which  vastly 
hicrease  costs  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Ninety-five  percent  of  all  commu- 
nities which  have  entered  tbe  FMeral 
flood  insurance  program  have  entered 
through  the  "anergency"  door.  One  hun- 
dred percent  of  all  commimltles  entering 
within  tbe  last  teveral  years  have  been 
emergoicy  entrants. 

Mr.  BptaJuT,  thne  should  be  no  mis- 
take bat  that  section  6  will  effectiTely 
extend  this  entire  program.  We  are  not 
talking  aboat  a  particular  aveci  of  the 
Federal  flood  insurance  mogram;  we  are 
talking  about  an  extension  of  all  of  It 

I  have  grave  raeervatiflns  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  program  and 
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with  all  the  fsdmess  with  which  it  oper- 
ates. Substantial  ehaages  in  the  pnaent 

law  must  be  made  within  the  next  seretBl 
yton,  if  severe  hardships  from  Federal 
land  use  controls  are  to  be  avoided. 

Under  these  circumstances.  1  was  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  this  nengennaine 
provision  was  added  to  this  bilL  There 
was  not(a  word  of  testimony  taken  tax  any 
hearings  on  this  subject,  and  I  fed  it  is 
far  too  important  a  matter  to  allow  for 
a  routine  extension  such  as  is  proposed 
here. 

Over  100  Members  of  the  House  and 
over  25  Menbers  of  the  Senate  have 
joined  in  proposing  amendments  which 
will  make  the  flood  insurance  program 
responsive  to  local  need  smd  more  volun- 
tary with  Idtel  citizenry. 

Federal  flood  insurance  is  necessary 
now  more  than  ever;  but,  like  any  pro- 
gram, we  must  make  certain  it  answers 
the  need  <A  the  people  and  at  the  same 
time  preserves  their  freedom. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  commit- 
tee has  scheduled  hearings  on  flood  in- 
surance later  this  month  txt  early  in 
November.  The  Senate  has  scheduled 
hearings  in  the  middle  part  of  November, 
and  I  am  anxious  that  some  acticm  be 
taken  to  change  a  program  which  is 
devastating  entire  counties  of  my  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  other  parts  of  our 
Nation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFaix)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Barxxtt)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  Jt. 
9852,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  havtaig  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speakoc  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membov 
may  have  S  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  theH'  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPFABJER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 


CHARLES  CARROLL  BICENTENNIAL 
MEDAL 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3427)  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  <tf  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  ot  the 
Declaration  of  ^dependence  by  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrctllton. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  S4S7 

Be  »  enactea  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
nepreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conffreat  aaaembtea.  That  in 
commemoration  of  the  two  btmdredth  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  brcluatton 
of  Independence  by  Cbarles  Oarron^Qar- 
roUton,  tbe  test  surviving  signer  at  the  Deck 
laratlon,  tb9  Secretary  of  tbe  "nessury  shall 


strike  and  fumlsb  to  tbe  Baltimore  Museum 
at  ArU  of  Baltlmoce,  Uaiyland.  not  more 
tban  fttty  tfaouaand  medals  with  emblems, 
•wrtgnt.  and  inserlptkms  zeprodudag  those 
on  the  medal  berctofore  straok  by  tbe  lOnt 
In  honor  of  the  nlnetletb  birthday  of  Charles 
CarroQ  of  CarroUton.  except  for  variations 
to  be  determined  by  the  Baltimore  Museum 
of  Art  subject  to  tbe  an>roval  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Treasury.  The  medals  sbaU  be 
made  and  delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  in 
quantities  of  not  less  tban  two  thousand, 
but  no  medals  shall  be  made  after  December 
31,  1076.  The  medals  shall  be  considered 
to  be  national  medals  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3561  of  tbe  Revised  Stetutes  (31 
Ua.C.    368). 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
-nlsbed  at  not  leas  tban  tbe  estimated  cost  of 
manufacture,  Including  labor,  materials 
guides,  use  of  machinery,  and  oveitiead  ex- 
penses. Security  satisfactory  to  tbe  Director 
of  the  Mint  Shan  be  famished  to  Indemnify 
tbe  United  Stetes  for  fun  payment  of  such 
costs. 

Sac.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  bronse  and 
of  such  size  or  sizes  as  shall  be  determined 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In'  eon- 
sultetlon  with  the  Baltimore  Musexun  of 
Art. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand aseynd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objectl<m. 

•The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore;  The  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stzfhxkb)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  liAi.  Rousselot) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stipbkhs). 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ckunmlttee  on  Bank- 
ing. Currency  and  Housing  has  had 
under  consideration  HA.  3427,  as  intro- 
duced by  the  gmtteman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  OuDK).  along  with  several  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  the  bill  would  direct  the 
SeeretaiT  Oif  the  Treasury  to  strike  and 
f  umldi  to  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 
hot  more  than  60.000  bronze  medals 
cranmemorating  the  SOOth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  ta  the  Dedaration  of  In- 
dependence by  Charles  Carroll  of 
CarroUton. 

Mr.  Camdl,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  was 
unable  to  hold  office  in  the  Maryland 
Colony  but  was  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  He  was  active  in  the 
flrst  attempts  to  improve  HMflgation  on 
the  PMomac  and  was  active  in  religious, 
civil,  and  business  affairs  during  the 
fimnation  and  early  years  of  our  Re- 
puMic.  As  the  last  survivor  of  the  original 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepmd- 
ence,  the  U.8.  Mint,  in  honor  of  his  90th 
birthday  in  1826,  struck  a  medal  to  cele- 
brate his  accomplishments. 

There  is  no  objection  to  this  bill  from 
the  Department  of  the  Treasuiy  and  it 
would  not  require  any  appropriation  of 
fuQj^  since  the  mint  would  be  reim- 


bursed for  the  cost  of  manufacture  by 
the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentieman  from  Maryland 
(Mr-  OubB) .  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  I^;)eaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attenticm  of  my  colleagues 
a  great  American  statesman,  Charles 
Carroll  of  Ci^arrollton,  Md. 

I  ask  that  commemorative  medals  be 
struck  in  honor  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  his  signing  of  the  DeclaraUon  of  In- 
dependence. Tbe  medals  are  to  be  iden- 
tical to  the  original  medal  struck  by  the 
UJ3.  Miai  in  1826  in  honor  of  Mr.  Car- 
roll's 90th  birthday. 

The  bill  before  you  would  permit  the  "^ 
UJ3.  Treasury  to  strike  not  more  than 
50,000  medals,  in  quantities  not  less  than 
2,000 — productl<m  of  which  would  ter- 
minate by  December  31,  1976.  The  med- 
als are  to  be  furnished  direcUy  to  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  at  which  time 
the  Treasury  Department  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  cost  of  production.  The 
commemorative  medals  are  part  of  a  ma- 
jor Bicentennial  exhibition  in  honor  of 
Charles  Carroll  at  the  museum. 

I  imderstand  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  have  reviewed  this  bUl 
and  have  no  objection  to  it.  I  encourage 
you  to  assist  the  museum  in  its  exhibit 
by  supporting  HJl.  3427— a  bill  to  honor 
a  great  Marylander  and  American 
leader. 

Charles  Carroll  or  CarroUton,  bom  238 
years  ago  this  month,  was  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  ddegation  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  from  1776  to  1779.  Prior 
to  his  election  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, he  was  an  active  and  able  leader 
hi  the  Tight  of  reUglaas  freedom.  As  a 
Roman  Catholic  he  was  unable  to  hold 
office  in  the  Maryland  Colony,  yet  he  was 
well  respected  and  InfluentiaL  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  an  active 
patriot  leader. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Continental 
Congress  on  July  4,  1976,  and  on  Au- 
gust 2,  1776,  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  did  not  die  until  well 
into  his  nineties,  in  1832,  and  was  the 
last  surviving  signer  of  tbe  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Shortly  before  being 
elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  he. 
together  wltQ  Benjamin  Ftwiklln.  Sam- 
uel Chase,  and  Rev.  John  Carroll,  a 
cousin,  was  sent  to  Canada  to  attempt 
to  enlist  Cyadlan  support  for  the  cause 
of  independence.  Iliis  effort  was  unsuc- 
cessful, but  it  led  to  caiarles  CTarroU  of 
CarroUton's  growtog  influence  with  the 
colonial  leadership. 

He  later  served  in  the  Maryland  Sen- 
ate from  1777  to  1800  and  In  the  UJ5. 
Senate  from  1789  to  1792.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  drafting  of  the  Maryland 
constitution  and  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  UJS.  Constitution,  although  he  did 
not  participate  in  tiie  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton  acquired 
the  estate  of  CarroUton.  In  Frederick 
County,  Md.,  in  1765,  upon  his  return 
from  an  education  in  Europe.  He  then 
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Uved  In  the  BaltinKMre  arM  and  wm  In- 
fluential In  ttie  admlBl8trati(m  of  the 
colooj.  raiofviair  the  Rayrtutlim  be  was 
renowned  statei^|de.  He  laid  the  oomer- 
stone  for  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Railroad 
in  Baltfmore  cm  July  4.  182S.  He  had 
already  been*a  member  of  the  Potomac 
Co.,  the  first  attempt  to  Imiwove  navl- 
gatien  on  the  Potomac  River  by  George 
Washington  In  the  late  18th  century.  He 
also  was  a  member  of  the  successor  com- 
pany which  constructed  the  Chesapeake 
li  Ohio  Canal. 

As  I  noted  lawlously,  the  XTJS.  Mint, 
in  honor  of  his  90th  birthday  in  1S36, 
stinck  a  medal  to  celebrate  his  acotnn- 
idiahments.  Hie  designer  of  the  original 
medal.  Chartes  C3obrecht,  later  became 
the  chief  engraver  of  the  n.S.  Mint. 

Chftries  Carroll  Is  a  monumental  and 
Umg-forgotten  figure  in  American  his- 
tory. The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  i:ed- 
ogi^taes  this  in  Its  ezhlbitlan: 

Anynrbere  So  Long  A«  There  Be  Freedom: 
Ctasriea  OmrroU  of  CmrroUton,  Rls  Family, 
aad  HU  llMiyUmd. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  his 
presence  In  history  by  Joining  me  In  sup- 
pcnilng  HJl.  8427— a  bin  to  provide  for 
commemorative  medals  to  honor  this 
great  statesman. 

finnoui.  LBAva 

Mr.  VuaaaSBUyr.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  %  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  under  eoasideratlon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ohlectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomla? 

There  was  naobjection. 

Mr.  8TSPHKMB.  Mr.  Speako-,  I  ha^e 
no  reaneste  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  llie  ques- 
tion is  en  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oecnrgla  (Mr.  Stbtbdis) 
that  the.  Knise  Suspend  the  rules  and 
PUB  the  bfll  Hit.  3437. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
ttalrds  having  voted  in  f avm*  thereof) ,  the 
mlea  were  suspended  and  the  bUl  was 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BRIO.  GEN.  CHARLES  E.  YEAGER 
MEDAL 

Mr.  8TEPHENB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJi.  8151)  to  authorlae  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  present  In  the  name 
of  CongrcBS.  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  B.  Yeager. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
RJt.  8151 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hous^ 
of  X«pre»ent*tivea  of  the  Vnfted  States  of 
America  in  Congreat  ouemMtd,  Thftt  tbe 
FNeldant  of  tbe  United  8tetee  Is  bereby 
autbottaed  to  prwnt.  oa  btfuK  of  tlie  Oon- 
greei.  to  Brigadier  Omamni  Obailee  E.  Yeeger, 
United  8t»tea  Air  Voroei  aa  appropriate  aUver 
medal,  equivalent  to  a  nonoomi^t  Medal  of 
Honor,  for  contributing  imaeaauraMy  to 
aeniepaoe  eolence  bf  riaklng  hie  Uie  In  pilot- 
ing tbe  XBtI  neeareh  alridane- faster  tban 
tbe  (peed  of  sound  on  October  14.  1047.  For 
Bucb  purpoae  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  autborlaed  and  directed  to  cause  to  be 


struck  a  sUver  medal  wltb  suitable  «nblems, 
devices,  and  liuor4>ttoos  to  be  determined 
by  tiM  Oeewtary  <tf  tbe  Air  M>rce  sobjeet  to 
tbe  an^nnal  at  the  Seoretary  at  the  Treasury. 
Tbmn  is  bereby  aatborlnd  to  be  impropriated 
tbe  sum  of  S*,80e  for  tbls  purpose. 

Sac.  a.  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  shall 
cauae  dupHoates  In  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  eold.  under  such  regulations 
as  be  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  suffldent  to 
cover  the  oost  thereof  (including  labor) ,  and 
the  appropriations  used  In  canylng  out  the 
piovlslons  of  this  section  shall  be  relmbiu-aed 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale. 

ThQ  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond donanded? 

Bir.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second.      

Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  vnthout 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stsphkhs) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
SCHtJUi)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stkphxns)  . 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  is  a  bill  which  was  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RotrssELOT)  and  also  by  a  number  of 
ottier  C<mgres8men,  including  the  gentle- 
man fnnn  West  Virginia  (Mr.  HccHun) 
and  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Slack)  . 

The  Mn  wotdd  direct  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury  to  cause  to  be  struck  a  sil- 
ver medal  for  presentation  to  Air  Force 
General  Teager  tac  his  contribution  to 
aerospace  science  by  risking  his  life  in 
piloting  the  XS-1  research  airplane 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound  on  Oc- 
tober 14.  1»47. 

General  Yeager  was  the  first  man  to 
break  the  soimd  barrier  whi<^  was  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  insurmountcOde 
and  a  barrier  v^iich  had  sOready  killed  a 
number  of  pflots.  The  real  signlfloance 
was  not  realized  by  the  public  at  the  time 
since  the  Air  Force  classified  informa- 
tion of  his  fli^t  for  some  time,  llie  bill 
has  the  Uesdng  of  the  Dwfctment  of 
Defense  and  there  is  no  objection  from 
the  Department  of  the  Trearary. 

The  bill  would  authorize  api»oprla- 
tion  of  $5,500  f<»-  the  striUng  <rf  the  sU- 
ver  medaL  The  bill  also  authorizes  bnmze 
dui^cates  of  the  medal  to  be  cohied  and 
sold  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  costs 
of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  goitleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  StACx) . 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legls- 
lati<m  designed  to  authorize  issuance  of 
a  special  medal  to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Yeager  in  recognition  of  his  vital  con- 
tributions to  aerospace  science  is  a  mat- 
ter In  which  I  have  a  keen  personal 
interest. 

General  Yeager  is  a  native  of  oat  of 
tbe  counties  In  my  own  Third  West  Vir- 
ginia District.  It  is  a  rwvA  cotmty  with 
only  small  communities,  lidiabited  by 
hard-working.  God-fearing  people  whose 
patriotism    and   sense   of   public    duty 


could  only  be  equaled  and  not  surpassed 
in  the  length  and  breadth  <tf  our  ooun- 
try. 

It  is  a  land  of  small  farms,  small  busi- 
nesses, and  strong  family  traditions.  It 
has  never  been  served  by  one  of  tbe  great 
arterial  highways.  There  is  neither  pas- 
senger train  nor  atrUne  service.  Tta 
young  people  who  would  enter  the  ad- 
vanced sciences  must  display  a  level  of 
detwmination  far  above  the  average, 
and  must  be  imwUling  to  bow  to  ordinary 
obstacles  and  disappointments. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  historic 
accomplishments  of  our  astronauts  In 
the  space  program.  I  am  sure  you  re- 
member the  first  American  to^tep  on 
the  surface  of  the  Mo(m  and  hi^  state- 
ment that  this  was  a  "giant  step"  for  all 
mankind. 

On  that  day  in  1947  ^^hen  General 
Yeager  rislced  his  life  to  prove  that  a 
human  being  could  fly  an  aircraft  faster 
than  the  speed  of  sound,  a  "giant  step" 
was  taken  which  led  inevitably  to  space 
travel  and  all  of  the  wondrous  aviation 
accomplishments  of  later  yeeu«. 

To  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
this  proposal,  to  imderscore  the  kmg- 
range  significance  of  General  Yeager's 
accompli^mient,  ityis  necessary  to  idace 
his  work  accurately  in  the  pattern  of 
aviation  developments  of  almoet  30  years 
ago. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Jacqueline 
Cochran  for  some  enlightoiing  com- 
ments in  that  connection.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  list  t^e  qualifications 
of  Jacqueline  C(x;hran  to  serve  as  expert 
witness  in  a  matter  involving  aviation 
progress. 

Holder  of  numerous  speed  and  alti- 
tude records,  early  transoceanic  flyer, 
winner  of  the  Bendix  Trophy,  flrst 
woman  to  break  the  sound  barrier  pilot- 
ing an  aircraft,  director  of  the  woman's 
training  program  which  supplied  more 
than  a  thousand  auxiliary  pilots  for  our 
armed  forces — these  and  many  other  ac- 
complishments outline  a  lifetime  career 
in  aviation  which  brought  her  recogni- 
tion as  America's  premier  aviatrix. 

She  has  wiltten  her  support  for  this 
legislation  in  these  words: 

I  am  convinced  that  If  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Teager  had  not  broken  the  sound  barrier, 
we  might  have  been  retarded  In  the  de- 
velopment of  supersonic  flight  for  many, 
many  years. 

Several  countries  bad  tried  to  build  and 
were  trying  to  build  an  aircraft  that  would 
exceed  the  speed  of  sound.  The  most  out- 
standing case  in  tbls  Instance  was  tbe  Brit- 
ish Government.  We  know  of  three  pilots 
who  lost  their  lives  trying  to  go  through  the 
sound  barrier.  Tbe  last  one  was  Mr.  Debavll- 
land  who  at  that  time  was  probably  the  most 
famous  pilot  in  England,  and  after  this 
happened,  tbe  British  Oovemment  gave  up 
and  they  have  suffered  to  this  day.  In  my 
opinion.  In  some  of  their  development  work 
as  a  result  of  this  tragedy. 

Oen.  Yeager's  Mach  I  flight  Is  considered 
by  many  scientists  and  myself  to  be  the 
greatest  milestone  In  aviation  since  the 
Wright  Brotbers'  flrst  flight.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  of  the  greats  in  aviation  who  agree 
wltb  all  of  these  stataments  that  I  have  set 
forth. 

One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  pSrts  about 
this  program  Is  that  a  clvlUan  pilot  wanted 
such  horrendous  prices  for  each  ^powered 
flight  In  the  XS-1  that  the  Bell  Company 
could  not  afford  It.  They  approached  Col. 
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Boyd,  now  Oen.  Boyd,  who  was  In  charge 
of  research  and  davelopment  flying  for  tbe 
Air  Fore*.  He  asked  for  voluntaert  and  re- 
ceived man  than  100,  and  he  considered 
Oen.  Teager  the  most  competent  among 
them  an. 

Once  Oen.  Teager  was  In  this  aircraft  and 
dropped  frcMn  the  mother  ship,  he  was  sealed 
m  and  had  no  means  of  escape.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  experienced  several  flres  and 
many  problems,  be  carried  through  to  the 
v«ry  end  and  continued  to  test  our  most 
difficult  equipment  for  more  than  10  years. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  give  to  one  of 
our  pioneers  recognition  that  is  long 
overdue,  and  I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  H.B.  8151  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  California   (Mr.  Roussi- 

LOl), 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  enthusiastic  support  of  my  bill,  HJt. 
8151,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present.  In  the 
name  of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen. 
*  Charles  E.  Yeager.  This  medal  would  give 
due  recognition  to  General  Yeager  for  his 
accomplishments  with  the  XS-1  research 
airplane  and  for  being  the  first  man  to 
fly  an  aircraft  faster  than  the  speed  of 
sound. 

In  presenting  Gen.  Chuck  Yeager  to 
the  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame,  the  world  fa- 
mous aviatrix,  Jackie  Cochran,  said: 

If  we  are  searching  for  milestones  by  which 
to  measure  man's  pioneering  progreas  in 
flight  .  .  .  the  precedent  shattering  first  su- 
personic flight  is,  perhaps,  more  meanlngf  \U 
than  all  others  In  winged  flight. 

When  General — ^then  Captain — ^Yeager 
agreed  to  fly  the  XS-1  in  1947,  the  sound 
barrier  was  considered  insurmountable — 
a  barrier  which  had  already  killed  a 
number  of  pilots  including  the  renowned 
British  test  pilot,  Geoffrey  R.  deHavll- 
land.  Tlie  XS-1  aircraft,  although  strong- 
ly built,  had  no  means  of  esciMpe  if.  dur- 
ing flight,  the  pilot  ran  into  serious 
trouble. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  mission  to  fly 
the  XS-1  supersonic  airplane  wsw  p^- 
fondfed  (m  a  volunteer  basis,  with  only 
normal  pay  and  allowances.  General 
Yeager  not  only  accepted  the  danger,  but 
had  the  perseverance  to  tackle  the  un- 
Imown. 

On  October  14,  1947,  the  XS-1  was 
readied  for  an  earnest  assault  (m  the 
sound  barrier.  At  10:26  ajn.,  the  plane 
was  dropped  from  a  B-29  at  a  pressure 
altitude  of  20,000  feet  and  an  indicated 
airspeed  of  250  miles  iier  hour.  Tlirough 
sequential  firing  of  the  rocket  cylinders 
of  the  engine  to  obtain  t^e  effect  of  a 
combined  6,000  pounds  of  thrust.  General 
Yeager  pushed  the  speed  upward  mitil 
the  "sound  barrier"  had  l)een  broken  by 
a  manned  airplane  for  the  first  time. 

In  December  of  IMS,  a  National  Aero- 
nautic Association  press  release  istated 
that  General  Yeager's  flight  of  the  XS-1 
was  "an  epochal  achievement  in  the  his- 
tory of  world  aviation — the  greatest  since 
the  Wright  brothers'  airplane  45  years 
ago."  J 

I  strmgfly  ilrge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  8151,  which  would  provide  au- 


/ 


thorlty  to  give  recognition  to  »  deserving 
Individual  who  contributed  Immeasur- 
ably to  aerospace  science  by  risking  his 
life  to  test  the  limits  of  existing  theory 
and  technology. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  coUeagiw  for  his  excellent  statement. 
The  genUeman  from  Callfomla  (Mr. 
RotTSSELOT)  Is  to  b^^nngratulated  for  .his 
effort  and  f o  ■  rraiunding  us  of  the  heroic 
achievement  of^Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Yeager.  / 

The  first^rson  to  penetrate  the  sound 
barrier  iiM^n  airplane  in  1947,  General 
Yeager  •ms  truly  a  pioneer  representing 
all  thar  is  t>est  in  the  American  spirit. 
At^Cune  when  we  are  csdling  to  the  na- 
tional consciousness  the  heroic  sacri- 
fices, the  determination  and  courage,  of 
our  forebears,  it  is  fitting  that  we  honor 
this  great  and  more  recent  contribution. 
Here  is  an  individual  who  displayed  a 
I>erseverance  and  slngle-mindedness  we 
would  all  do  well  to  emulate  and  I  Join 
the  Member  from  California  in  calling 
for  adoption  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor 
of  similar  legislation.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  8151.  which  would  at  long 
last  pay  the  tribute  that  is  due  from  the 
United  States  to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Yeager,  USAF.    , 

I  commend  n^  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished Califorma  colleague,  Mr.  Rottsse- 
LOT,  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  bill 
to  present  a  special  Medal  of  Honor  to 
General  Yeager. 

Thei^  is  no  one  more  deserving  of  this 
honor  than  Chuck  Yeager. 

In  October  of  1947,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life.  Chuck  piloted  the  XS-l  research 
plane  at  a  speed  faster  than  the  speed  of 
sound,  thereby  demonstrating  for  the 
flrst  time  that  manned  aircraft  could  be 
safely  fiown  through  tlie  theretofore  be- 
lieved deadly  sound  barrier.  Also,  by  this 
action,  he  contributed  greatly  to  opening 
the  door  for  a  more  rapid  space  explora- 
tion progreun. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  honor  General 
Yeager's  heroic  courage  and  skill  as  a 
pilot  in  tiie  service  to  his  coxmtry  by  pass- 
hig  this  bill,  and  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  cdlleagnes. 

Mr,  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  8151.  In  an  age  of 
technological  achievement  and  seeming- 
ly endless  breakthroughs,  it  often  Is  dif- 
ficult to  rate  one  hi^^er  than  another. 
Oftentimes  the  criterion  used  is  the  Im- 
pact of  the  advance  upon  mankind.  An- 
other is  that  of  the  IncUvidiuil  effort  in- 
volved in  recording  the  milestone.  Both 
of  these  elements  were  aspects  of  an  his- 
toric first  which  occurred  on  October  14, 
1947. 

On  that  date,  the  first  flight  faster 
than  the  speed  of  soimd  was  conducted 
by  then  Capt  Charles  E.  Yeager,  now  a 
retired  Air  Force  brigadier  goieral. 
Chuck  Yeager's  flight  in  the  Bell  XS-1 
served  to  test  the  feasibility  of  man 
hurdling  the  sound  barrier  and  reducing 
further  the  size  of  tbe  world.  • 

Many  pilots  had  been  killed  during  and 
after  Wcnrld  War  n  by  what  was  then 
called  "compressibility."  High  speed  dives 


In  the  top  fighter  aircraft  of  World  War 
n  brought  many  avlatots  Into  direct  con- 
tact wltb  this  great  unknown.  ItAmy  sur- 
vived with  damaged  planes  and  shattered 
nerves.  Others  did  not.  Thus,  it  was  no 
routine  undertaking  when  Chuck  Yeager 
squeezed  into  the  confined  cockikt  of  that 
small  aircraft  and  took  off  into  the  super- 
sonic age. 

My  constituents  and  I  in  the  Greater 
Dayton  Area,  the  home  of  the  Wright 
Brothers  and  Birthplace  of  Aviation, 
have  a  special  afiftnity  for  accomplish- 
ments like  Yeager's.  Many  of  our  friends, 
neighbors  and  relatives  have  been  in- 
volved in  or  associated  with  people  who 
have  l>e«i  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  avia- 
tion. We  feel  a  6i>ecial  Idndshlp  with 
Chuck  Yeager,  who  Is  enshrined  in  the 
Aviation  Hall  of  Fame,  located  in  Dayton. 
He  was  inducted  into  this  distinguished 
body  on  December  14,  1973,  in  recogni- 
tion for  his  first  supersonic  flight  and  Im 
contributions  to  aerospace  research  and 
safety. 

When  I  received  Ken  Hzcbi.kr'8  solici- 
tation, I  immediately  Joined  with  him  in 
sponsoring  this  bUl.  In  view  of  Yeager's 
achievements,  I  ralnk  it  is  fitting  that 
Congress  enact  this  measure  to  confer 
upon  him  a  special  Silver  Medal,  equiv- 
alent to  a  noncombat  Medal  of  Honor, 
and  have  the  President  present  it  to  him 
on  behalf  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Thus,  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  Kin  Hs^inxR,  John 
.  RoussELOT,  and  the  other  sp^^ors  of  tihls, 
bill,  and  I  urge  my  coUeagu^to  support 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  join 
In  expressing  my  support  tat  legislation 
authorlzing^e  President  of  the  United 
States  to  p)lesent  a  medal  In  the  name  of 
Congress  to  Brig.  Oen.  Charles  E.  Yeager. 

General  Yeager  has  had  a  brilliant  ca- 
reer in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  I  believe 
recognition  of  this  type  would  be  a  most 
appropriate  action  by  the  Congress. 

Undoubtedly,  General  Yeager's  best 
known  accomplishment  was  his  test 
flight  in  the  Bell  X-1  experimental  aii- 
craf t  at  a  speed  faster  than  the^epeed  of 
sound.  This  world  history  making  effort 
was  undertaken  by  Chuck  Yeager  at  the 
age  of  26.  Other  civilian  test  pilots  had 
been  asked  to  make  the  flight  which 
would  put  man  through  the  sound  bar- 
rier. They  all  turned  dov^'n  offers  of  great 
sums  of  money,  fearing  the  consequences 
of  pushing  an  aircraft  to  such  speeds. 
General  Yeager  accepted  the  challenge 
and  successfully  made  the  flight  on  Oc- 
tober 14, 1947,  over  Muroc  Air  Force  Base. 
Calif.  He  was  paid  only  his  regular  cap- 
tain's salary  plus  flight  pay. 

While  most  of  the  world  knows  Chuck 
Yeager  as  the  man  who  broke  the  sound 
barrier,  his  entire  career  is  fill^  with 
significant  accomplishments  and  the 
demonstration  of  leadership.  During 
World  War  n.  he  served  with  distinction 
as  an  aerial  combat  pilot  over  occupied 
France  and  Germany.  Among  his  most 
daring  efforts  were  the  downing  of  13 
memy  aircraft,  5  In  one  mission. 

Following  the  war,  General  Yeager 
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retemad  to  the  United  States  where  he 
awed  tbe  Air  Vioroe  as  a  llltfht  taMtruc- 
toc  aad  subsaqoentlr  as  a  tea*  tOOL  It 
was  In  this  latter  capacity  that  he  made 
world  history. 

Noft  only  did  he  fly  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound,  but  he  was  also  one  of 
the  first  test  pilots  \^u>  flew  twice  the 
speed  of  Bound.  He  later  attended  the  Air 
Command  and  dtafT  Cciltge,  and  near 
the  end  of  his  career,  was  honored  by 
belnc  selected  to  attend  the  Air  War 
CoUece. 

FoUowlnx  his  service  as  an  active  test 
pilot,  Oeneral  Yeacn-  was  given  com- 
mand at  various  tactical  and  fighter  air- 
craft sqoadrcms  around  the  world. 
Teager  subsequently  served  as  a  wing 
commander  of  the  40S  Fighter  Wing  sta- 
tloaed  at  Cla>k  Air  Force  Base  In  the 
Fblllpptnes.  While  there,  he  continued 
4bt>  detemlned  dfort  to  serve  his  coui- 
try  to  the  beat  of  hU  abUtty  by  complet- 
ing 127  missions  hi  South  Vietnam.  Fur- 
ther service  saw  Ocnovl  Yeager  as  wing 
oommander  of  the  4th  Tactical  Filter 
wmc  at  Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  N.C; 
vloe  commander  of  the  17th  Air  Force 
with  headquarters  at  Ramsteln  Air  Fonee 
Baas  Oezttany;  and  U.S.  Defense  Rep- 
resatative  to  Pakistan. 

Cfauok  Tea«er  oomi^eted  his  Air  Force 
career  as  Oommander  of  the  Air  Force 
Inspeetton  and  Safety  Center  at  N<Mi»n 
Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  where  his  respon- 
sibfHtieB  Included  efforts  to  prevent  and 
reduce  aecMents  In  the  Natlonii  aero- 
space activities  throu^  global  ivograms 
of  safety  education,  accident  Investiga- 
tko  and  anal3«ls,  human  factors  re- 
search, and  safety  inspections. 

HIa  mfUtaJT  deooimtlons  and  awards 
inctada  tha  DMtaigulBhed  Servloe  Medal, 
SOfer  Star  with  one  oak  leaf  cluster.  Le- 
gion of  Merit  wltti  one  oak  leaf  cluster, 
DMlngmalied  Rytng  Cross  with  two  oak 
laitr  dusters,  Bronae  Star  Medal  with  V 
device.  Air  Medal  with  10  oak  leaf 
ehiBten,  Air  9on%  Commmdation  Medal, 
Pumia  Baart.  Dlstlnguldied  Uhtt  Clta- 
tloD  SmUem  wMh  one  oak  leaf  duster, 
and  the  Air  Fotee  Outstanding  TTnit 
Awaid  RflUbon.  He  Is  a  command  pilot 
and  has  fkxwn  more  ttian  10.000  hours  In 
1S5  differeut  trpes  of  military  afataaft 
He  was  awarded  the  ManlTiy  Trophy  In 
IMS,  the  OaOlar  TRu^  In  1948.  and  the 
Hannon  Iht^tnatkmal  Trcwhy  In  1054. 

As  the  Repreaentattve  of  ttie  nvBt  Con. 
greaakmal  Dlatztet  of  OsUfonila,  I  am 
proud  to  have  Brig.  Oen.-Charlee  E. 
Ttager  as  a  constituent.  He  now  resides 
in  Oedar  Ridge,  CaUf .,  where  he  contin- 
ues his  active  involvement  in  national 
alfatra. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  tiie  C<aigres8 
win  recognte  the  oontrlbotlons  of  Gen- 
eral Yeager  to  his  country  and  recom- 
mend enactment  of  this  legislation  to 
appropriately  commend  him  through 
preeantatiaH  of  this  congressional  award. 

Mr.  FRXCS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  SlBl, 
along  with  a  BumbOT  of  other  Identieal 
MBS.  waa  referred  to  ttie  Ooiimlttee  on 
Aimed  Services  In  a  jdnt  leferiaL  As 
at  this  date,  our  coonnlttee  has  not  had 
an  opportaBfty  to  eonalder  this  bm  due 
to  other  leglsbttfve  commitments.  I  am 
imaware  of  any  dbjectlons  from  man- 


bars  of  the  conmiittee  to  the  passage  of 
this  kgialatioQ.  and  thus  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  do  not  plan  to  register  an 
objection  to  Its  passage  at  this  time. 

H.R.  8151  would  authmrlae  a  «)eolally 
struck  silver  medal,  equivalent  to  a  non- 
combat  Medal  of  Htnor,  to  be  presented 
by  the  President  in  the  name  of  Con- 
gress to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Yeager. 
The  medal  is  to  be  awarded  in  recog- 
nition of  General  Yeager's  accomplish- 
ments with  the  XS-1  research  airplane 
and  toe  being  the  first  man  to  fly  an 
aircraft  faster  than  the  speed  oi  sound 
in  August  1947.  At  the  time  of  the  flight, 
a  number  of  pilots  had  lost  their  lives  in 
lUQsuocessful  attempts. 

The  bill  is  a  Department  of  Defense 
legislative  proposal. 

Previous  recognition  for  these  achieve- 
ments wa«  a  first  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  on 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  his 
first  supersonic  flight  in  the  XB-1.  and 
a  second  Oak  Leaf  Ouster  for  his  fliat 
powered  takeoff  in  the  XS-1. 

Qoedal  medals  of  this  sort  have  been 
awarded  before,  including  medals  to 
Charles  Lindbergh.  Qtti.  John  J.  Persh- 
ing, and  Adn^.  H^^nan  G.  Rlckover. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLADBEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  mride  and  respect  that  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  to  authorise  the 
President  to  present  in  the  name  of  Con- 
gress a  silver  medal  to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
E.  YeagM-. 

It  Is  a  personal  privilege  to  be  a  ixirt  of 
this  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
history.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  this 
month  this  courageous  man  flew  the  first 
supersonic  flight. 

Our  knowledge  was  somewhat  limited 
at  that  time  and  we  were  all  very  anxious 
over  the  point  of  compressibility  Just 
prior  to  the  q>eed  of  stmnd.  It  took  tre- 
mendous ability  and  dailnc  to  face  the 
unknown  consequraces  of  reaching  that 
spaed.  His  success  was  remarkable  and 
truly  is  (me  of  the  great  landmarks  in  the 
"history  of  aviation. 

I  first  met  Chuck  Yeager  several  years 
ago  at  the  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  in 
Callfomia  when  I  initiated  my  aviation 
education  program  in  Crescent  City, 
Calif.  He  impressed  me  then  with  his 
humble  and  unassuming  character  but 
also  with  his  deQ>  mipredation  tm  the 
many  ways  in  which  an  airplane  can  be- 
come a  tool  for  peace.  As  one  who  has 
sptacA  half  my  life  in  the  field  of  aviation 
I  have  paiaonally  experienced  the  satis- 
faction of  watching  a  young  person  grow 
and  mature  simply  throuib  tiie  feat  of 
learning  to  eontrd  and  maneuver  an  air- 
phuie.  Chnck  andl  have  s^xsnt  a  good  deal 
of  time  woildng  on  this  idea. 

%  again  had  the  honor  of  visiting  with 
Clbuck  Yeager  here  in  WashlngUxi  in 
October  1972  when  we  odebrated  the 
25tfa  anniversary  of  his  historic  fllc^t. 
Jackie  Oochian,  a  mutual  friend,  also  at- 
tended the  ceremonies  on  the  steps  of  the 
CapitoL  Jackie  has  been  the  moving  forte 
behind  the  effort  to  award  this  medal 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  nonoombat 
Medal  of  Honor.  Her  dedication  and  de- 
termination are  to  a  large  jMut  respon- 
sible for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
today. 

Chuck  Yeager  will  be  remembered  for 


his  recordbreaking  flight  but  he  will  also'^^ 
go  down  in  history  for  hla  many  oihfir 
achievonente  and  oontrtbutfams  to  avia- 
tion and  our  country — the  list  Is  endless. 
But,  despite  his  full  and  busy  career  he 
has  always  been  available  to  any  worth- 
while cause.  I  have  called  upon  him  on 
many  occasions  and  he  has  been  tre- 
mendously generous  with  his  time  and 
talents. 

May  I  conclude  by  sasing  that  Chuck 
Yeager  has  been  an  inspiration  to  many 
who  strive  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  It  is 
a  great  privilege  to  rise  In  honor  of  him. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  support  this  legislation 
that  will  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  present  in  the  name  of 
Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
E.  Yeager. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation 
because  I  am  convinced  that  Charles 
Yeager  stands  for  the  very  best  that  this 
country  can  produce.  During  World  War 
n,  Oeneral  Yeager  downed  13  enemy 
planes.  He  had  64  combat  missions.  He  , 
bagged  five  planes  in  one  mission,  in- 
cluding one  of  Germany's  first  Jet  fight- 
ers, and  he  became  a  "double-ace."  For 
his  war  service  he  reodved  two  Silver 
Stars,  three  Distinguished  Flying 
Crosses,  the  Bronze  Star,  seven  air  med- 
als, and  the  Purple  Heart. 

Goieral  Yeager  was  the  first  man  to 
reach  supersonic  speeds  in  flight.  At  the 
time  at  his  test  flight,  most  experts  gave 
Genual  Yeager  less  than  a  50-percent 
chance  for  survival.  His  accomplishment 
mabled  this  countiy  to  record  achieve- 
mente  in  space  unparaldled  in  history.  It 
should  be  said  that  one  courageous  man, 
Charles  Teager,  took  the  flirst  step  on 
this  road. 

I  am  grateful,  as  wdl.  to  Jacqueline 
Cochran— Mrs.  Floyd  B.  Odlmnr-for  her 
ciHitinuous  efforts  in  this  recognition  of 
General  Yeager.  Miss  Cochran  has  been 
tirdeas  in  her  efforts  to  bring  this  recog- 
nition about,  and  were  it  not  for  her,  I 
mli^t  have  overiooked  the  injustice  in 
neidectlng  to  honor  one  of  this  country's 
great  heroes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vkghila.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  and  the  world  are 
proud  of  the  tremendous  achievements 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Charlea  E.  "Chuck" 
Yeager  In  war  and  peace. 

Chuck  Yeager  now  lives  in  Cedai- 
Ridge.  Calif.,  but  he  is  a  native  West 
Vhvlnlan  and  we  West  Virginians  will 
always  claim  and  hontv  him,  He  was 
b(»n  on  February  13.  1923,  In  the  town 
of  M^ra— Lincoln  County— W.  Va.,  and 
is  a.  graduate  of  Hamlin,  W.  Va.,  m^ 
SchooL  During  World  War  n,  he  dis- 
tinguished hhnsdf  in  aerial  combat  over 
Gennany  and  France  during  1943  to 
1946  by  shooting  down  13  enemy  air- 
craft, induding  5  aa  one  mission.  He 
shot  down  one  of  Gennany's  first  jet 
fighters.  Ha  himself  was  shot  down  over 
German-occupied  France,  but  escaped 
capture  when  elements  of  the  French 
Mbquls  helped  him  to  reach  the  safety 
of  the  Spanish  border. 

Ordinarily,  he  could  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  after  having 
been  shot  down,  but  after  a  series  of  In- 
sistent, fighting  efforts.  Chuck  Yeager 
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went  all  the  way  to  SHAEF  headquarters 
to  obtain  General  Eisenhower's  order  to 
allow  him  to  return  to  combat  duty, 
where  he  amassed  his  outstanding  record 
of  55  combat  missions  over  Europe. 

The  bill  on  which  we  are  voting  today 
awards  a  silver  medal  to  Chuck  Yeager, 
equivalent  to  a  nonoombat  Medal  of 
Honor.  I  still  feel  that  Chuck  Yeager 
deserves  a  full  Medal  of  Honor,  and  I 
worked  along  with  famed  pilot  Jacque- 
line Cochran,  who  spearheaded  these  ef- 
forts for  several  years.  Yeager  was  not 
'  only  the  first  man  to  lly  faster  thsm  the 
speed  of  sound,  but  continued  to  be  the 
first  to  fly  at  more  than  twice  the  speed 
of  sound. 

Today,  these  speeds  do  not  appear  too 
unusual,  but  on  October  14,  1047,  when 
Chuck  Yeager  broke  the  sound  barrier  it 
can  be  classed  as  a  feat  which  matehed 
ttfe  first  flight  of  the  Wright  brothers  as 
a  contribution  to  aviation. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  U,  aviation 
progress  had  reached  an  insiumount- 
able  Impasse — the  "sonic  barrio-."  As  an 
aircraft  reached  the  speed  of  sound,  the 
pilot  would  be  subjected  to  severe  vibra- 
tions, and  in  several  cases  planes  ac- 
tually disintegrated  at  this  hl^  i^xied. 
The  renowned  British  test  pilot,  Geof- 
frey R.  deHavinand,  was  killed  in  Sep- 
tember 1046,  while  attempting  to  better 
a  speed  mai^  of  615.778  miles  per  hour. 
deHavilland's  plane  was  ripped  apart 
Other  pilots  tried  and  failed. 

Many  noted  scientists  and  aeronauti- 
cal engineers  began  to  predict  that  man 
could  never  fly  an  airplane  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound.  Ben  Aircraft  devd- 
oped  the  X-1,  to  be  dropped  from  a  B-29. 
and  then  the  search  was  on  for  a  test 
pilot.  After  combing  tiirough  many  vol- 
imteers.  Yeager  was  selected  for  the 
dangerous  task.  On  a  captain's  pay  in  the 
Air  Force — $511.50  per  montii,  indud- 
ing flight  pay  and  extras — the  yotmg 
West  Virginian  set  out  to  conquer  one  of 
the  most  hazardous  challenges  in  avia- 
tion history. 

The  Bell  X-1  was  carried  aloft  hi  the 
belly  of  a  B-29.  However,  because  of  the 
size  and  the  wings,  it  could  not  be  fully 
Inside  the  bomb  bay.  Therefore,  the  pi- 
lot was  required  to  descend  on  ko.  ex- 
tendable ladder  into  the  slipstream,  sind 
then  work  his  way  through  the  very 
small  opening  Into  the  cockpit— all  this 
at  approximately  10,000  feet  with  a  seat- 
type  parachute  strapped  on.  Once  in- 
side the,cockpit,  he  was  literally  sealed 
in,  and  there  was  no  ejection  seat,  un- 
like the  astronauts,  thare  was  no  com- 
plicated and  computerized  syston  of 
real-tim^  transmission  system,  with  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  technicians  ground- 
based  to  insure  the  second-by-second 
success  and  safety  of  the  mission.  Trans- 
missions from  the  X-1  could  be  received 
for  later  monitoring,  but  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  correct  any  inflight  diffi- 
culties by  signals  from  the  ground.  Yea- 
ger, the  pilot,  was  out  on  his  own  and 
success  or  failure  of  the  missions  rested 
almost  exclusively  on  his  broad  should- 
ers. 

As  the  author  of  "The  Bridge  at  Re- 
magen,"  which  Involved  one  of  the  most 
stirring  episodes  of  World  War  n,  I 


would  like  to  observe  that  in  the  heat 
of  combat  men  accustomed  to  rlskhig 
their  lives  will  frequently  perform  ex- 
traordinary feats  of  heroism  which  they 
cannot  perform  except  In  tiie  lixA 
blood"  of  combat.  "Chuck"  Yeager  could 
coldbloodedly  measure  the  danger  and 
the  consequences  for  many  months  prior 
to  undertaking  a  mission  which  ridced 
his  life.  He  slept  every  night  with  the  fuU 
knowledge  that  he  was  risking  his  life, 
and  his  wife  and  children  certainly  made 
him  even  more  aware  of  these  risks. 

Yet  for  his  country,  he  not  only  was 
determined  to  perform  the  assigned  mis- 
sion, but  he  accomplished  a  feat  which 
imlocked  imtold  new  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  this  Nation's  avia- 
tion and  flight  capabilities. 

Chuck  Yeager  is  a  man  of  uncommon 
courage,  of  selfless  duty  and  devotion  to 
his  coimtry  and  to  the  Air  Force.  He 
imdertook  the  job  of  test  flying  the  Bell 
X-1  after  one  civilian  test  pilot  turned 
down  $150,000  to  do  it,  and  another  civil- 
ian test  pilot  tried  out  the  X-1  but 
hastily  bowed  out.    \ 

You  could  not  exactly  blame  the 
civilian  test  pilots  for  balling  out.  There 
was  less  than  a  50-50  chance  of  survival. 
Planes  had  been  known  to  disintegrate 
and  its  occupants  killed  when  their 
speeds  approach  the  sound  barrier. 

As  the  Los  Angeles  Times  article 
pointed  out,  the  sound  barrier  was 
dreaded  and  it  was  cloaked  In  a  legend 
of  invincibility.  Many  experto  thoui^t 
man  was  hemmed  in  by  the  sound  barrier 
and  aircraft  would  never  be  able  to  fly 
faster  than  760  miles  an  hour. 

But  Chuck  Yeager  proved  these  ex- 
perts dead  wrong.  And  he  did  it  on  his 
very  low  Air  Force  captain's  salary. 

Chuck  Yeager  turned  down  numerous 
lucrative  offers  to  leave  the  Air  Force 
after  his  epochal,  history-making  flight 
because  of  his  love  for  the  Air  Force.  He 
is  now  a  retired  Air  Force  general  living 
in  Callfomia,  but  often  gets  back  to 
West  Virginia  to  see  his  homefollcs.  The 
I>eople  of  Hamlin  who  watohed  Chuck 
Yeager  grow  up,  say  he  has  not  changed 
a  bit.  He  is  still  the  same  old  Chuck. 

He  is  a  man  of  not  only  imcommon 
courage  but  also  imcommon  modesty.  I 
urge  passage  of  the  bill. 
,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach  a  copy  of  an 
article  from  Time  magazine  dated 
April  18, 1949: 

Man  in  a  Httbrt 
Deep  la  t^e  Mojave  OMert,  across  the 
San  Oabrlel  Moimtalsa  and  70  miles  Inland 
from  Loe  Angeles,  llss  a  strange,  unnatural 
lake.  It  la  eleven  miles  long  and  four  miles 
wide,  with  clearly  defined  shores  and  what 
look  like  beaches.  But,  except  for  a  short 
time  after  a  rare  desert  rain,  the  lake  has  no 
water.  Its  smooth  and  predatiy  level  surface 
Is  cement-hard  dark-red  mud.  Its  one  sur- 
face craft  Is  a  weathered  wooden  dtummy 
battleship  built  long  ago  as  a  btMnber  tar- 
get. Above  it,  in  the  bright  desert  sky.  thun- 
der the  real  craft  of  Muroe  Dry  Lake. 

Muroc  Is  the  VS.  Air  Force's  secret  test 
base.  Its  ships,  as  un-nautlcal  Air  Forcraoen 
Insist  on  calling  alraraft,  are  the  latest 
planes,  from  the  big  B-M  to  Budc  Bogarish 
craft  that  are  still  marted  'Top  Seerat." 
Muroc  is  the  world's  finest  landing  fitid.  A 
deliberately  overloaded  bomber  can  labor  for 
miles  across  the  lake  before  It  tries  the  air. 


An  experimental  jet  fighter  of  unproved 
design  can  be  tested  and  wrung  out,  with 
world  of  room  for  landing  if  there  Is  a  struc- 
tural or  power-plant  failure.  Muroc's  miles 
and  mUes  of  smoothness  have  allowed  many 
a  crash-threatened  pUot  and  airplane  to  sur- 
vive and  fly  again. 

BOLE  IN  THS  WALL 

Walled  off  from  the  world  by  the  desert 
and  the  strictest  military  secrecy,  Muroc  Air 
Force  Base  Is  a  strange  sort  of  community. 
In  aU  It  does,  It  Is  dedicated  to  mUltary 
aircraft  performance,  with  special  emphasis 
on  speed.  In  the  realm  of  q>eed  It  also  has  Its 
king.  He  Is  Captain  Charles  ("Chuck") 
Teager,  26,  a  modest,  blue-eyed  test  pilot 
with  an  Infectious  grin  and  an  easy  West 
Virginia  drawl.  What  makes  Chuck  Yeager 
outstanding,  even  among  the  crack  pilots  at 
Muroc.  Is  the  fact  that  his  name  Is  certain 
to  go  down  prominently  In  aviation  history 
books.  Chuck  Yeager  was  the  first  man  to 
break  through  the  dreaded  "sonic  wall"  and 
fiy  faster  than  sound. 

A  few  days  ago,  as  h^  made  his  31st  suc- 
cessful landing  in  th4  remarkable  plane 
specially  designed  for  kls  remarkable  feat. 
Chuck  was  able  to  say  casually:  "We've 
pimched  so  many  holes  in  that  old  wall,  you 
can  see  'em  all  over  the  Mojave." 

Ohuck  punched  the  first  hole  on  Oct.  14, 
1947,  when  a  B-29  took  off  from  Muroc  with 
his  odd,  fat  little  airplane  nestled  under 
Its  bomb-bay.  Chuck's  small  "^vSt  had  no 
propeller,  no  Intake  for  a  Jet  engine;  only 
four  rocket  orifices  In  Its  stubb^  tall.  The 
little  airplane,  the  BeU  X-1,  wal  a«  daring 
a  challenge  to  the  unknown  as /he  Wrights' 
first  faltering  biplane.  '        ' 

DEMON  ON  THE  TAX 

In  the  long-ago  (to  airmen^  days  of  Oc- 
tober 1947,  the  air  was  like  a  prison  wltli 
invisible  steel-strong  walls.  There  seemed 
to  be  an  upper  limit  to  speed.  As  airplanes 
fiew  faster  and  faster,  strange  things  had 
happened  to  them.  Hard,  unseen  fists  punc- 
tured their  metal  skins.  Mysterious  arms 
reached  out  of  the  air  to  wrestle  with  their 
controls.  Sometimes  a  wartime  fighter  pilot, 
diving  too  fast  in  combat,  would  feel  his 
stick  freeze  fast.  No  matter  how  he  tried,  he 
could  not  pull  out  of  the  dive.  Sometimes 
he  did  not  live  to  tell  the  tale.  Sometimes 
the  demon  let  go  Just  in  time,  and  the 
shaken  pilot  got  back  to  his  base  to  describe 
his  hair-raising  experience.  Aerodynamiclsts 
explained  it  as  "shock  waves."  When  a  body 
moves  with  the  speed  of  sound,  the  air  does 
not  yield  smoothly.  Instead,  hard  shock 
waves  (sound  waves)  form.  These  are  no 
gentle  whispers;  they  are  tough,  speeding 
shells  of  compressed  air.  powerful  enough 
under  certain  conditions  to  tear  an  airplane 
to  bits. 

Even  flying  much  slower  than  sound,  air- 
planes can  run  afoul  of  shock  waves.  The  air 
crowding  past  them  has  to  go  faster  to  get 
around  their  curved  surfaces.  If.  in  its  hxury. 
the  atr  hits  the  speed  of  sound,  shock  waves 
form  locally.  Good  design  has  steadily  raised 
the  speed  at  which  an  airplane  can  fly  with- 
out trouble  from  local  shock  waves.  But 
there  Is  a  limit:  the  speed  of  sound  Itself.' 
At  this  critical  speed,  an  airplane's  motion 
is  sure  to  generate  shock  waves. 

What  violence  these  would  do  no  one 
knew,  but  so  many  airplanes  had  met  dis- 
aster far  below  sonic  speed  that  the  "some 
wall"  had  earned  a  fearful  reputation.  De- 
signers and  pUots  spoke  of  It  with  awe.  It 
was  widely  believed  that  when  an  airplane 
reached  the  speed  of  sound.  It  would  dis- 
integrate. 


1 760.9  m.pjj.  at  standard  sea  level  tenqter- 
ature  (69*  F.),  6S2  m.pJi.  from  86,883  to 
104,987  ft.,  where  temperature  Is  constant  at 
-67*  F. 
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THt  Pilot  Teaser  kaew  »U  Uils  when  be 
pnparwt  to  fly  the  Air  Voroe'i  odd  little 
Ben  epeeditar.  Be  tocJc  orer  tiM  X-1  flan  • 
cMUm  iMt  pilot.  Cbalmen  ("BUdc")  Ctood* 
Itn.  WHO  bad  flown  tbe  omlnoru  little  ablp 
at  Itecb  a  (elgbt-tenttie  U  tbe  speed  of 
Bound).  Ooodlta  was  offered  a  fat  reward 
(a  nunoeed  •180,000)  for  flying  it  at  fuu 
speed,  bat  be  did  not  like  the  terms.  Another 
ctTfllBa  pUok  paA  a  try  at  tbe  X-l  and 
liaatny  bovnad  a«xt.  Tben  the  Ata-  Force  took 
ebart*  and  gave  the  Job  to  Chuck  Teagar, 
wbo  did  It  tn  Una  of  duty  for  a  captain's 
sabBT  (OOllJO  a  month,  including  flying 
payandeztraa). 

On  tbe  b%  day,  Chuck  climbed  aboard 
tb*  B-M.  Ha  already  knew  what  tbe  X-l 
would  do  below  Itaeb  I  ( the  speed  <tf  sound). 
Be  bad  flown  It  many  times,  working  it  up 
gradoally  toward  tbe  critical  speed.  Tbe 
rccket  plane  banaUed  beontmuiy,  both  when 
flying  under  roeket  power  and  when  gilding 
down  ao  qnleUj  that  Chuck  eouM  bear  the 
clock  ticking  on  the  instrument  panel.  After 
•acb  laadinc  Oaptaln  Jackie  L.  Btdley.  ICu- 
roc  fllgbt  test  engineer,  analysed  tbe  reeords 
xoC  tbe  X-liB  InstrumebtM.  On  the  whole, 
nt#y  were  meouragtog.  But  no  one  was  sure 
what  would  luqppen  at  tbe  critical  speed. 
The  eonlc  wall  was  still  unpleroed;  the  big 
tMt  stUl  lay  ahead.  Chuck  Is  reported  to 
bttv*  rmaiked  cbeerfuUy:  "111  be  back  an 
Tlgbt.  Hi  one  piece  or  a  irtiole  lot  of  litUe 
pteoes." 

LOK  AWD  ALCOHSl 

Tbe  B-29  took  off  wltb  Ifajor  Robert  Car- 
denas.' one  of  tbe  A^  Forced  best  test  pilots 
at  tbe  bomber^  controls.  Followed  by  two 
F-00  "chase  airplanes"  (to  observe  the  X-l 
in  flight),  tbe  B-ao  circled  to  7,000  ft.  above 
tbe  lake.  Tb«i  Obuck.  bundled  In  a  flying 
suit  and  tapped  wltb  a  golden,  hard-plastle 
eraab  balaat.  climbed  down  a  retractable 
ladder,  and  squeeaed  through  a  door  In  the 
Bide  o(  tbe  x-l. 

Tbe  cockpit  was  barely  big  enough  for 
him.  Behind  blm.  cramming  most  of  tbe 
tuatfage,  were  tblck-walled  tanka  of  "kn" 
(liquid  oxygen)  and  aleotool.  Toeked  away  In 
odd  ptaoaa.  even  under  bla  feet,  were  baayy 
flaaka  at  nltragen  gaa  nnmprwsid  to  4.800  lbs. 
%.  square  tacltk.  Tbe  wtndableld  {at  glas.  ra- 
ther ttaui  plastic,  ao  It  would  not  melt  irom 
atr  fnetlfcm)  waa  too  man  to  give  mudi  Hsi- 
bUlty.  Pram  all  aldee.  and  abore  and  below,  a 
brlatle  of  eoaitrcda,  dlala  and  warning  lights 
yr— Id  on  the  pUofa  aeat. 

Obock  Teager  could  not  see  much,  but  be 
plenty  to  do.  Swiftly  bo  checked  tbe 
tried  the  contn^  and  adjusted 
bis  OBygenmaak.  OutaUe  bo  could  bear  tbe 
tbundar  of  tbe  B-ara  great  enginee  and  feel 
the  Tftaratton  aa  tb*  boobar  climbed  blgber 
and  blgber.  Be  felt  It  n^eel  on  a  turn,  and 
Cardenaa'  volee  on  tbe  radio: 
;  OB  downwind  leg  at  UjOOO  ft." 
■heeled  again.  "Am  turn- 
ing «a  itw  baa*  lag,"  aald  Major  Cardenas. 
"PIv*  artntitee  to  drap  tlna." 

Chuck  aaya  tbat  b*  waa  aoared.  Be  says  he 
la  alwaya  aeaiad  wb«n  be  fllea  tbe  X-I.  but 
no  one  takea  him  very  serloasly.  Soared  or 
not.  be  waited,  watching  tbe  seconds  tick 
round  tha  dook. 

Oardanas  called  tbe  laat  warning  to  aU 
radio  WataiMra  "B-M  eight  aero  mro  to  KACA 
radar,  Murae  Towar.  P-W  chase  aircraft.  One 


Cbn^  knew  now  tbat  tbe  B-20  was  in  a 
flAkpcfwar  glide  to  Inoraaae  tte  «eed  ta240 
m  p  b ,,  ndnlmna  *y*"g  ^>eed  of  tbe  loeded 
X-l.  '3-at  eight  BHO  wBxor  chanted  Uajor 
Cardenas,  "80  seconds  to  drop  time." 

At  15  seconds  to  drop  time,  Oatdenas  t<4d 
Cbncfc  to  start  bli  recording  instruments, 

■DhiliBt  NtaMve  of  MezfooH  ex-Preeldent 
Laaaro  Cardenaa. 


("Be  always  remembers,"  says  Cardenas, 
*tiat  I'm  supposed  to  toll  blm.")  Aaother 
short  aUenoe.  Tben  Oardwiaa  counted  the 
laat  tan  aeeoBda:  "T^n-nlTie  elgbt-eeren-aU- 
ftvB  ["Be  alwaya  mlaaaa  one  of  them."  says 
Chuck]  three- two-one-dropy" 

otnc  racB 

SUenUy  and  smoothly  the  X-l  out  away 
from  the  B-29.  For  an  Instant  It  drove  for- 
ward and  downward.  Then  Chuck  turned 
on  tbe  nitrogen  pressure  and  fired  tbe 
loz  and  alcohol  In  one  of  the  rocket  cham- 
bers. A  aprxn  of  white  dots  (visible  shock 
waves)  spurted  out  behind  and  grew  Into  a 
long  pltu>el}ke  "conlraU"  (condensed  water 
vi«»or). 

The  sudden  acceleration  bit  Chuck 
Teager  like  a  sledge  hanuner  and  the  X-l 
climbed  high  at  tremendous  qjeed.  ("It's 
like  having  hold  of  fvrrftMng  by  u^e  t^n 
and  not  daring  let  go.")  At  carefully  timed 
Intervals  he  flred  the  other  rockets.  Each 
gave  tbe  little  orange  airplane  another 
mighty  push.  Chuck  dklnt  bear  much  noise; 
he  was  ledving  sound  tieblnd. 

What  he  experienced  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  he  croeeed  the  sonic  barrier  is  a 
tightly  guarded  secret.  But  when  be  looked 
at  bis  instrumei^ts  after  a  few  moments,  he 
realized  that  he  was  flying  actually  faster 
than  sound.  The  terrible  smlc  wall  lay  far 
behind.  The  X-l  had  not  disintegrated.  It 
stOI  flew  beautifully  ("a  pilot's  dream")  and 
Chuck  was  still  In  one  piece. 

When  tbe  fuel  was  gone  (It  lasts  only  3H 
minutes  at  full  power) ,  the  X-I  slowed  down 
and  was  back  on  the  other  side  of  sound's 
great  wall.  Chuck  scavenged  the  last  of  the 
dangerous  oxygen  and  alcohol  from  the  sys- 
tem by  flushing  It  with  nitrogen.  Then  he 
began  the  long  glide  to  earth,  listening  to 
the  dock  ticking  on  Oie  Instexonent  paneL 
He  somehow  found  this  "awful  boring,"  be 
says,  and  welcomed  his  spurt  of  Interest 
when  he  landed  the  X-I  at  close  to  166  miles 
an  hour  and  rolled  to  a  stop  on  Muroc's 
smooth  surface. 

TBS    WaiNGIKG-OlrT 

Cbul^s  X-l.  like  all  modem  aircraft,  was 
tested  ^hlle  still  on  the  drawing  boards. 
Some  nu^mfticturers  make  scale  models  of 
tbeir  dew  wplanes  and  drop  them  ftom  high 
altttudee.  As  they  etreak  down  to  destraotlon, 
telemetering  Instrumenta  report  their  per- 
formance by  radio.  After  the  airplane  Itself 
Is  assembled,  the  "contractor's"  test  pilots 
have  tbe  tl<*11»h  Job  of  easing  it  Into  tbe  air. 
In  the  case  ol  high-speed  aircraft,  this  Is 
generally  done  at  Muroe;  dvlllan  pilots  like 
the  fleld  as  much  as  the  Air  Force  does.  TTn- 
teeted  aircraft  are  sbljyped  all  the  way  to 
Muroe  ttam  tbe  Atlantic  Coast. 

After  tbe  first  few  fllgbta  have  proved  it 
airworthy,  the  airplane  Is  turned  over  to  a 
military  teet  pilot  as  bis  "project."  Be  takae 
it  Into  tiie  air,  loaded  with  automatic  record- 
ing instnunents.  to  find  out  whether  it  lives 
unto  the  oontraetcM^s  guarantees.  Often  a 
hidden  defect,  poiiapa  unknown  even  to  the 
manufacturer,  dngi  tbe  plane  out  of  the  air. 
TUB  pUofa  beat  bat  k  to  make  an  emergency 
landing  on  the  broad  lake.  Bailing  out  allfe 
from  a  modem  Jet  lOaae  Is  dlfflcult;  it  is  also 
part  <tf  tbe  teat-pttofk  code  to  bring  the  air- 
craft back  If  It  is  humanly  possible. 

After  tbe  flrat  flight  tests,  tbe  new  air- 
plane (U  Btm  Intact)  goee  back  to  tbe  mann- 
faetnrer  wltb  a  detailed  report.  If  be  can  con- 
vlaoe  tbe  Air  Force  tbat  its  defects  bav»  been 
corrected,  the  Air  Force  buys  several  Im- 
proved copies  aiMl  turns  tbem  over  to  test 
pUoto  for  final  "evaluation."  Since  the  air- 
plaae'a  basic  flight  ebaraeterlsttcs  are  well 
understood  by  then,  evaluation  wwk  U 
usually  done  at  Wrl^t-Pattenon  Field,  Day- 
ton, doae  to  tbe  great  laboratories  of  the  Xn- 
glnaanng  Dtrlaton.  THe  alr|rfane  Is  flown  at 
an  poeaible  amtudes,  loads,  power  outputs 
and  rates  of  dtmb.  It  Is  strained,  stunted. 


landed  under  adverse  conditions.  Out  of  this 
work,  which  requites  hundreds  of  fllgbts, 
grows  a  thick  book  of  detaUed  flginee  on  the 
alrplane'B  performance. 

WOT  Bwonua  icomr 

The  90-odd  pllotB  of  tbe  Plight  Ttest  Divi- 
sion. moM  of  tbem  based  at  Wright  Field, 
have  tbe  blgbeet  prestlgB  of  any  group  in  the 
peacetime  Air  Poroe.  Slim,  unshakably  calm 
Colond  Albert  Boyd,  43,  chief  of  the  division, 
picks  his  men  with  minute  care.  Tiitix  rec- 
ords must  abow  tbat  they  are  not  "accident 
prone."  Formal  engineering  training  is  valu- 
able, but  character  Is  essential.  The  prospec- 
tive teet  pilot  must  be  alert,  intelligent,  sta- 
ble and  not  exdtable.  He  must  be  enthusias- 
tic about  tbe  wwk.  There  Isn't  enough 
money,  explains  Colonel  Boyd  undramat- 
Ically,  to  pay  for  what  a  test  pilot  will  be 
asked  to  do. 

Over  &  above  these  professional  qualifica- 
tions. Colonel  Boyd  demands  that  the  test 
pUote  have  agreeable  personalities.  They  a^jj^ 
he  feels,  ambassadors  of  the  Air  Force  16 
dvlllan  engineers  and  designers.  They  must 
criticize  airplanes  sharply,  point  out  defects, 
suggest  changes.  Bverybody  is  happier  if 
such  work  can  be  done  tactfully.  Colonel 
Boyd  is  skillful  at  selecting  his  ambassadors: 
one  noteble  fact  about  them  Is  tbat  they 
have  pleasant  pereonaUtlea  (another  Is  that 
the  married  ones  have  pretty  wives) . 

THE  BECULAKS 

Most  test  pllote  stay  only  a  short  time  at 
Mxiroc,  coming  &  going  with  their  "projects," 
I.e..  the  alrcr^  on  which  they  are  mating 
teste.  Colonel  Boyd,  a  strict  but  much-be- 
loved "Old  Man,"  Is  there  a  great  deal.  His 
pilote  testify  that  "he  does  everything  we 
do"  and  he  is  one  of  the  six  Air  Force  men 
who  have  flown  faster  than  sound  In  the 
X-l.»("Tbe  Old  Man  did  fine,"  says  Chuck.) 
In  1947.  Test  Pilot  Boyd  also  set  a  new 
world's  speed  record  (6233  m.pJi.)  over 
Muroe  Lake  In  a  specially  built  F-80  (Time, 
June  30,  1947) . 

Chuck  Yeager,  Major  Cardenas  (Chuck's 
CO.  aa  weU  aa  the  pilot  who  takes  the  X-l 
aloft),  and  Flight  Engineer  Jackie  Ridley 
are  permanent  at  Muroe.  The  X-l  is  not  a 
transient  project  but  the  Air  Force's  first 
"research  airplane,"  and  It  needs  both  Mu- 
roc's room  and  Its  walled-off  secrecy.  The 
X-l  was  never  Intended  as  an  "<^;>eratlonal 
airplane";  It  Is  more  like  a  flying  wind  tun- 
nel. Ite  big  advantage  U  that  Ite  rockets, 
which  produce  a  thrust  of  6,000  lbs.,  are  not 
weakened,  like  "air-breathing"  engines,  by 
blg^  qpeed  or  high  alUtude.  Tbe  X-l  can 
whip  up  to  where  the  air  la  thin  and  still 
have  power  to  pick  up  speed  aa  long  as  the 
fuel  laste. 

Performance  figures  of  tbe  X-l  have  not 
been  released.  The  Air  Force  says  tbat  It  has 
flown  "hundreds  of  miles"  fitster  than 
sound.  It  has  probably  flown  above  Mach  2 
(1,334  m.p.b.  In  the  cold  upper  atmoapbere) 
and  reached  a  height  above  60,000  ft.,  a 
record  for  airplanes.  Tba  big  aecret — what 
haK>enB  as  it  passes  Macb  1— la  wttU  kept. 
Chuck  has  been  so  carefully  coached  on  this 
detail  that  he  knows  how  to  ward  off  ques- 
tions before  they  are  asked.  Possibly  some- 
thing dramatic  happens.  It  would  be  Just 
as  dramatic,  perhaps  more  so.  If  nothing  at 
all  happens. 

STTPrBsoinc  rAsszs 
Smashing  speed  and  altitude  records  Is 
not  the  real  work  of  the  X-I.  It  was  de- 
signed to  scdve  tbe  problem  of  praetloal  su- 
personlc  flying.  Chuck  Teagar  baa  put  It 
tbrougb  maneuvers  at  all  apaada  within  Ite 
range.  He  baa  dived  It  under  power,  rolled  It, 


a  The  others,  beeldea  Chuek.  are  Major 
Oustev  Lundqulst,  Major  Pkank  Everest. 
Captain  JaCkla  BidOey  and  the  late  Captain 
James  T.  Fltagerald  Jr. 
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looped  It.  Be  has  flred  guns  above  the  speed 
of  sotmd  ("getting  somewhere."  Is  all  be  says 
about  tbat) . 

Inside  tbe  X-l  are  Intricate  recording  in- 
strumente  that  total  more  than  BOO  lbs. 
Tills  week,  as  Chuck  brought  the  plane 
down  once  again,  the  records  were  greedily 
grabbed,  as  usual,  by  Muroc's  sclentlste  and 
airplane  designers.  Already  the  records  have 
bad  a  profound  effect  on  high-speed  modem 
aircraft.  When  production  aircraft  fly  faster 
than  sound,  as  scientists  are  sure  they  will 
one  day,  their  pllote  will  thank  the  X-l, 
the  first  airplane  to  pass  through  the  tran- 
sonic zone  and  bring  back  information. 

HAPPT   BOTTOM 

With  Ito  red  dust,  desolation  and  run- 
down buildings,  Muroe  is  not  an  attractive 
place  to  live.  But  for  the  test  pllote  like 
Chuck,  who  do  not  have  to  live  on  the  post.  It 
Is  not  too  bad.  The  mountain-ringed  desert, 
with  ite  moximing  Joshua  trees,  has  a  kind 
of  austere  beauty.  On  Ite  broad  plain  are 
little  oases— alfalfa  farms  kept  green  by 
dleeel-pumped  water.  TbBn  Is  hunting  and 
riding.  When  these  rural  pleasures  pall, 
Los  Angeles  is  only  70  miles  away  (eleven 
minutes  as  the  Jet  files) . 

Other  relaxation  is  close  to  the  post:  an 
aviation  dude  ranch  called  Pancho's  Fly-Inn 
(or  the  Happy  Bottom  Riding  Club).  The 
ranch  has  ite  ovm  airport,  lighted  at  night, 
so  that  guests,  friends  and  airborne  way- 
farers can  fly  in  at  all'hours.  The  Fly-Inn  is 
a  much-buzzbd  place.  Standing  alone  on  the 
flat  desert  with  only  a  few  low  trees.  It  In- 
vites the  dangerous  prank  that  all  young 
pilots  play,  no  matter  what  the  threats  of 
flying  fleld  managers  or  military  C.O.'s. 
Chuck  Yeager  has  roared  low  over  the  ranch 
In  every  sort  of  airplane,  including  the 
fastest  Jete.  When  he  buzzes  the  place  in  a 
Jet  plane,  the  slap  from  the  zipping  wing 
Joimces  the  bar. 

Last  fall  Chuck  Yeager  was  asked  to  help 
dedicate  an  airport  In  West  Virginia,  his 
home  Btete.  Plying  down  from  Wright  Field 
In  an  P-80  Jet  fighter,  he  found^the  Kanawha 
River  at  Charleston  crowded  with  a  motOT- 
boat  regatta.  Chuck  roared  down  the  river, 
20  ft.  above  the  boate,  at  alm^t  600  m.pJi., 
shot  under  a  highway  bridge,  did  two  slow 
rolls,  and  zoomed  out  of  sight. 

Besides  being  a  notable  buzzer.  Chuck  is 
a  deadpan  kldder.  In  spite  of  his  blue  eyes 
and  fair  skin,  he  is  likely  to  assert  solemn- 
ly that  he  U  one-eighth  Cherokee  Indian. 
His  parente  say:  "He's  liable  to  tell  you 
anything."  Asked  about  his  birthplace, 
Chuck  says:  "Ah  come  from  so  far  up  the 
holler,  they  had  to  pipe  daylight  to  me." 
-  The  facte  are  that  Chuck  was  bom  In  a 
big  white  house  a  few  mUes  from  Hamlin, 
W.  Va.  (pop.  850) .  His  father,  A.  Hal  Yeager,  ■ 
Is  a  prosperous  contract  gas-well  driller 
Chuck  is  a  hero  to  Hamlin,  but  the  towns- 
people love  him  with  spedal  fervor  because 
he  refuses  to  act  like  a  hero.  Says  Louie 
Hoff,  music  Instructor  for  Lincoln  County 
schools:  "He  isn't  the  biggety  type.  He's  stUl 
the  same  nice  kid."  Mrs.  Ocle  J.  Smith,  who 
has  taught  school  in  Hamlin  for  nigh  on  40 
years,  says:  "Land  sakesi  Why,  when  I  had 
Charlie  in  the  third  grade,  he  was  a  little 
slow.  I  never  dreamed  he  would  grow  up 
to  be  traveling  around  the  country  so  fast. 
He  used  to  sit  in  school  daydreaming,  and 
I  always  suspected  he  had  his  fishing  pole 
hidden  out  back  somewheres."  In  high  school 
Chuck  speeded  up  some.  Miss  Gonza  Methel 
a  teacher,  remembers  him  as  "one  of  the 
best  geometry  studente  I  ever  had." 
Bnos   AND   SLma   tbouboneb 

As  a  freckle-faced  boy.  Chuck  was  mostl^ 
Interested  In  collecting  bugs,  growing  gourds 
and  sunfiowers,  hunting  with  a  .22  rifle,  and 
flying  In  little  Mud  River.  He  played  In  the 


school  band,  starting  with  a  big  bull  tuba  but 
settling  finally  for  a  allde  trombone.  Be  went 
to  Methodist  Sunday  school,  stayed  out  of 
trouble,  and  was  quiet  almost  to  the  point 
of  being  timid.  "Nobody  ever  noticed  Charlie 
Yeager  much,"  says  Lyle  E.  AsbwOTtb,  a  claas- 
mate,  "until  IMS  when  he  buaaed  the  town 
In  a  P-47  and  sent  old  Mrs.  Lon  Richardson 
to  the  hospital  with  a  case  qf  nerves." 

The  Air  Force  did  wonders  for  the  "timid" 
boy.  In  1941,  when  he  was  18,  Chuck  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  and  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate. He  was  trained  as  a  mechanic,  but  was 
soon  sent  to  flying  school  In  various  Western 
states.  In  northern  California  he  met  pretty, 
dark-haired  Olennls  Faye  Dickhouse.  Since 
then,  all  his  fighting  aircraft  have  been 
named  Glamourtraa  Glennis.  Even  the  X-z 
has  Glamourous  Glennis  painted  on  Ite  nose, 
but  official  Air  Force  pictures  do  not  show  it. 

Chuck  got  his  wings  In  March  1943,  as  a 
flight  oflloer,  a  warrant  rank  Wlow  the  level 
of  the  commissioned  officers.  He  Joined  the 
363rd  Fighter  Squadron  and  went  to  Eng- 
land in  December.  The  timid  boy  from  Ham- 
lin flew  64  combat  missions,  shot  down  13 
German  airplanes,  won  a  captelncy  and  a 
hatful  of  decorations. 

On  his  ninth  mission.  Chuck  and  his 
Glamourous  Glennis  of  that  day  were  shot 
down  by  three  Messerschmltts  over  occu- 
pied France.  After  balling  out  with  a  leg 
wotmd,  he  spotted  an  old  Frenchman,  chop- 
ping wood,  who  looked  trustworthy.  Chuck 
,lntroduced  himself  In  West  Virginia  English. 
The  Frenchman  put  him  In  touch  with  the 
underground,  which  smuggled  him  by  pain- 
ful night  marches  over  the  Spanish  border. 
Franco's  Spaniards  put  Chuck  and  some  pals 
in  Jail.  ' 

PART     OF     THA     BABOAIN 

He  was  not  a  prisoner  long.  The  Spaniards 
had  neglected  to  talce  away  his  escape  kit, 
which  contained  a  small,  highly  tempered 
saw.  "The  bars  in  that  Jail  were  brass,"  Chuck 
says.  "The  saw  ate  right  through  them."  He 
and  his  pals  "fooled  around  Spain  for  a  while, 
swiping  chickens."  Then  the  British  gathered 
them  up  and  forwarded  them  to  England. 
"The  British  fed  us  ""good,"  says  Chuck,  "I 
gained  26  pounds."  Right  off,  he  shot  down 
five  Germans. 

Back  from  the  wars.  Chuck  married 
Olennls  In  Hamlin.  As  a  shot-down  man,  he 
Just  about  had  bis  choice  of  Jobs  In  the  Air 
Force.  He  tried  Instructing  for  a  whUe,  but 
found  It  dull.  Then  he  got  to  Wright  Field  as 
a  flight  test  pilot.  After  watching  him  do  the 
most  exacting  tests  (like  landing  Jet  fighters 
"hard").  Colonel  Boyd  gave  him  the  X-i 
project,  which  all  ambitious  teet  pilote 
wanted.  "Chuck  is  always  cool,"  says  Colonel 
Boyd.  "He  never  gets  excited,  and  he  flies  like 
part  of  the  airplane." 

Now  Chuck  and  brunette  Glennis  live  In 
an  airy  desert  house  that  is  only  a  short  drive 
from  Miu-oc.  They  have  throe  children.  Don- 
ald, 3,  has  reached  the  shy  stage,  but  Mi- 
chael, 3,  climbs  all  over  visitors.  Sharon 
Christine,  14  weeks,  shows  early  signs,  thinks 
proud  Chuck  Yeager,  of  developing  Into  a 
pretty  girl.  What  does  Glennis  think  of  his 
special  kind  of  flying?  Says  Chuck:  "I  was 
flying  when  she  married  me.  It  was  part  of 
the  bargain." 

The  Job  Ahead.  Colonel  Boyd  believes  that 
Chuck  has  dSne  Just  about  enough  test  fly- 
ing, but  he  hasn't  the  heart  to  tear  him  away 
from  his  beloved  X-i.  There  U  stUl  work  to 
be  done  with  the  little  orange  airplane,  and 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  soon  a  greatly  im- 
proved model  win  be  rectdy  to  fly. 

TTie  new  X-i  should  be  able  to  carry  near- 
ly twice  as  much  lox  and  alcohol.  This  single 
Improvement  (there  may  be  others)  should 
push  it  Into  a  much  higher  speed  range. 
Numerous  guessers  around  California  air- 
fields speciilate  that  it  ought  to  climb  well 


above  100,000  ft.  At  this  altitude  the  air  Is 
ao  thin  tbat  tremendous  speed  should  be 
possible. 

Chuck's  pals  are  s\u«  that  be  can  fly  the 
near-meteoric  new  airplane  as  It  should  be 
flown.  He  wUl  bring  It  back  safely,  they  are 
certain,  from  the  top  of  the  stratosphere,  and 
land  It  at  an  unholy  speed  on  the  friendly 
lake.  Then  he  will  drive  home  to  GlennU  and 
tell  her  that  the  flight  was  "like  all  the  rest 
of  them."  After  a  while.  Chuck  Yeager's 
friends  hope,  tbe  Old  Man  will  transfer  him 
to  some  other  Air  Force  Job  where  promotion 
steps  faster  than  the  death  that  rides  In  the 
cockpit  with  every  test  pilot.  From  that  day, 
others,  to  whom  Chuck  Yeager  has  pointed 
the  way,  wiH  carry  on  with  flight  beyond  the 
sonic  wall. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  this  bill  b^ 
passed  today.  It  is  long  past  due  for  this 
recognition  to  be  given. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  ITie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stiphxns) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  blU  H.R.  8151. 

Hie  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dasrs  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8151)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINO   FOR    A   NATIONAL 
WOMEN'S  CONFERENCE 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
9924)  to  direct  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Observance  of  International 
Women's  Year,  1975,  to  organize  and 
convene  a  National  Women's  Conference, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  0934 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
mfDmas 

Section  1.  The  Congress  herebv  flnds 
that — 

(1)  International  Women's  Year,  and  lt.s 
World  Plan  of  Action,  have  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  of  women  throughout 
the  world,  and  have  pointed  to  the  need  for 
an  evaluation  of  the  discrimination  which 
American  women  face  because  of  their  sex; 

(3)  the  Bicentennial  year  of  1976  Is  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  time  for  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  contributions  of 
women  to  the  development  of  oxu  country, 
to  assess  the  progress  tbat  has  been  made 
toward  msuring  equality  for  aU  women,  to 
set  goals  for  the  elimination  of  all  barriers 
to  tbe  full  and  equal  participation  of  women 
In  all  aspecte  of  American  life,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  Imporiance  of  the  contribution  of 
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to  tiM  development  of  Mandly  rtfs- 
■ad  eooperetton  amonc  natlone  mmX 
to  tlM  etrengthmlng  of  world  peso*:  and 
(S)\«  wtlmiel  conteieuo  of  AiMflcaa 
,  praoeded  by  Stftto  oanfenBoeei  to  the 
■oltttU*  mertieiilwa  bj  «lUck  eueb  sn 
•TOlnrtlaii  or  the  etatna  of  wonaeD  and  lasuea 
of  oraicem  to  tbarn  can  be  effected. 
Boma  or  eoKiciaaK>ir 
Baa  X  (a)  T1i«  National  Oonunlsslon  on 
the  Obeerraoee  of  International  Women's 
Tear,  197S.  eatabllahed  by  Executive  Order 
llSSa  on  January  9. 1976  (hereinafter  In  this 
Act  refacxed  to  as  the  "Commission'') .  la  here- 
by oontlnTisd.  The  Commission  shall  organlae 
and  convene  a  national  conference  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Women's  Conference 
(hereinafter  In  thla  Act  referred  to  aa  the 
"Oonfaranea").  The  Oonfaranoe  and  SUte  or 
regional  meettaca  conducted  In  preparation 
for  tba  Oonference  shall  be  held  In  such 
plaoea  and  at  such  tlmea  In  1970  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  appropriate. 

(b)  Th«  Cotnmtaslon  shall  oonsolt  with 
■oeli  Nattonal,  Btate.  and  other  organlwatlons 
~  with  woman'a  n^ta  and  related 
as  the  OoBBUaalon  conalders  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  tba  purpose  of  this  Act. 
coxposrnoN  ams  ooalb  or  thx  coimauNCE 

Ssc.  S.  (a)  Tha  Conference  shall  be  com- 
posed of — 

(1)  reprasentatlTes  of  local.  State,  regional, 
and  national  Institutions,  sgendes,  organisa- 
tions, unions,  associations,  publications,  and 
other  groups  which  work  to  advance  the 
rights  of  women;  and 

(3)  members  of  the  general  public,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  representation  of 
low-Income  wvMnen,  members  of  dlveree  ra- 
cial, ethnic,  and  religious  groups,  and  w<Mnen 
of  aUi«Bs. 

(b)  Tlie  Conference  shall — 

(1)  reoognlas  the  contributions  of  women 
to  the  devtiopment  of  our  country; 

(3)  assess  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
to  date  by  both  the  private  and  public  sectors 
la  promoting  equality  between  men  and 
women  in  aU  aqMcts  at  life  In  the  United 
Btotea: 

(3)  assees  the  role  of  women  in  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  iMlltlcal  development; 

(4)  asMaa  tha  partlrtpatloo  of  women  In 
•fforta  aloasd  a*  tha  devalopmsnt  of  friendly 
relations  and  cooperation  ■^m««g  nations  and 
to  tba  atrsngtttentTig  of  world  peace; 

(5)  Mratuy  tha  batxters  that  prevent 
womaa  from  partVipatlng  fully  and  equally 
la  aU  aqpaets  o<  natWmal  Ufa,  and  develop 
TeonwnMmdatlona  for  means  by  which  such 
bam«n  can  be  ramovad; 

{9)  establish  a  ttmetable  for  the  achieve- 
ment at  tha  obJeeUvea  set  forth  In  such  ree- 

(7)  estabUah  a  eomailttee  of  the  Confer- 
ence which  will  take  stqis  to  provide  for  the 
eonianlnc  at  a  saoond  National  Wcnen's 
Oonfannoa  la  19W.  Tlia  saoond  Conference 
will  atsass  tha  progress  made  In  achieving  the 
objaettvaa  aet  forth  tn  pwagrapba  (5)  and  (8) 
of  this  sobaaetlan.  and  wffl  wvaloata  tlM  steps 
to  Improve  the  status  of  American 
.  during  tha  "Decade  of  Women",  197S- 


(8)  estahllsh  procedures  to  provide  11- 
naadal  asslstsnce  for  repreeentatlvaa  to  the 
Confaranea  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  own 


(e)  AU  meetmgs  of  the  Conference  and  of 
Btato  or  raglonal  waarings  hrid  la  prepan- 
tton  for  the  Coitfasenee  ahaU  be  open  to  ths 
pubUiB. 

ypW^M  or  COMMTSaiOlT 

Sac.  4.  The  flisiiiiilBilnii  shall — 
(I)  designate  a  eocrdbiatlng  committee  In 
each  State  wlileh  tfian  orgvalw  and  conduct 
a  State  or  raglonal  meeting  in  preparation 
for  the  Coufneuoe; 

(fly  piepara  and  make  available  background 
matarlala  ulalliig  t»  voam'i  rights  and 
related  inaWaia  ftar  the  naa  of  repcaaantattvas 
to  the  State  and  regional  meetings,  and  to 
the  Coof tarence; 


(4)  establWi  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
to  carry  oat  the  previsions  of  this  Act; 

(5)  designate  such  additional  repreeeuta- 
tlvea  to  the  Conference  aa  may  be  necessary 
and  i4>prapnate  to  fulfill  the  goals  set  forth 
la  section  3(b)  of  this  Act; 

(0)  grant  technical  and  financial  assistance 
by  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise  to  faclUtate 
the  oganlaatlon  and  conduct  of  State  and 
regional  meetings  in  preparation  for  the 
Conference; 

(7)  aetabllsh  such  advisory  and  technical 
committees  aa  the  Commission  considers 
necessary  to  assist  and  advise  the  Conference; 
and 

(8)  publish  and  distribute  the  report  re- 
quired under  this  Act. 

ADMnnSTKATION  Of  COMMISSIOM' 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commisalon  may  appoint 
such  staff  personnel  as  it  considers  neces- 
sary to  carry  oat  tta  dvtlee  under  this  Act. 
Such  personnel  shaU  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  except  that  no  individual 
so  appointed  may  receive  pay  in  excess  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  06-18  of  the  CJeneral  Schedule. 
Appointments  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  poUtlcal  affiliation. 

(b)  Tb»  Commission  may  accept,  use,  and 
dlspoae  of  contributions  of  moneys,  services, 
or  property. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  under  the  same  conditions  as 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  The  powers  granted  the  Conunisslon 
by  this  section  ahaU  be  in  addition  to  those 
granted  by  RxecuUve  Order  11832.  The 
powers  granted  the  Commission  by  Execu- 
tive Order  11833  may  be  employed  to  fulfill 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Commission  under 
this  Act. 

(e)  The  Commission,  to  such  extent  as  it 
deems  necessary,  may  procure  supplies,  serv- 
ices, and  pwscmal  property;  make  contracts; 
expend  fimds  appropriated,  donated,  or 
received  In  pursuance  of  contracts  hereunder 
In  furtherance  of  the  pxu-poees  of  this  Act; 
and  exerdae  those  powers  that  we  neces- 
sary to  enable  It  to  carry  out  efficiently  and 
in  the  public  Interest  the  purpoeea  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  Ttie  powers  granted  the  Commission 
under  this  Act  m»,j  be  delegated  to  any 
member  or  employee  of  the  Commission  by 
the  Commission. 

■TATS   AMD   XXOIONAL    IfXRlMOS 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  A  meeting  In  preparation  for 
the  Oonference  ahaU  be  held  in  each  State 
In  aooordanoe  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Ocmmlaslon.  except  that  In  the  event 
the  amount  of  time  and  raeources  available 
BO  requires,  the  Commission  may  combine 
two  or  more  such  State  meetings  Into  a  re- 
gional meeting. 

(b)  Any  State  or  regional  meeting  which 
receives  financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  designed  and  structured  In  accord- 
ance with  the  goals  of  the  Conference  set 
forth  In  section  8(b)  of  this  Act. 

(e)(1)  Badi  State  or  regional  meeting 
ehaU  designate  repreeentatlves  to  the  C(m- 
f eienoe  In  aooordanoe  with  regulatlona  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  and  consistent 
with  the  criteria  set  forth  In  section  S(a) 
of  this  Act. 

(3)  Ibe  total  number  of  representatives 
designated  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
appropriated  among  the  States  according  to 
popnUtton. 

BSrOKT 

8bc.  7.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  each  House  of 


the  Congress  not  later  than  one  himdred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  shall  make  such  report  avail- 
able to  the  general  pnbUo.  Such  report  shaU 
eontaln  a  detallod  statement  of  the  flTnHnpt 
and  recommendations  of  the  Conference 
with  respect  to  the  matters  described  in  sub-  * 
section  (b)  of  section  8.  The  President  shall, 
hot  later  than  one  hxmdred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  report,  submit  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  matters  considered  In 
such  report. 

TZUilNATION    or   COIUUSSION 

Sxc.  8.  The  Commission  shall  continue  In 
operation  untU  thirty  days  after  submitting 
Its  report  pursuant  to  section  7,  at  which 
time  It  shall  terminate. 

AUTHOSIZATION    OT    AFPS(»>RIATION 

Sxc.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation,  such 
sums,  but  not  to  exceed  %\0JOO0,O0O,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Such  sums  shall  remain  available 
for  obUgatlon  until  expended. 

DEf'tMlTlUN 

Ssc.  10.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall)  .Isasecond  demanded? 

Mr.  STEiaER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minute»'and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  . 

Ms.  ABZTJO.  Mr.  Speaker.  HH.  9924, 

which  was  rep(»ted  nnanlnnnnaTy  by  the 

Committee  on  Ctovemment  Operations, 
would  direct  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Observance  of  IntematioDal  Wom- 
en's Year,  created  by  Executive  Order 
11832.  to  organize  and  convene  a  Na- 
tional Women's  Conference  during  1976 
in  conjimction  with  cor  Nation's  Bicen- 
tennial Year  and  Ihtematlonal  Women's 
Year.  It  was  originally  the  hope  to  hold 
tUs  National  Coolerence  prior  to  the  In- 
tematioDal gathering  in  Mexico  City,  but 
the  National  Oranmlssion  was  estabUsfaed 
too  late  to  permit  this;  so  the  bill  would 
set  the  national  conference  for  n^tl 
year.  I  \ 

The  President   in   his  proclamation^\ 
with  respect  to  the  Ihtematiooal  Wom- 
en's Year  said: 

Whereas  ths  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  Presidential  Proclamation  Numbered  4363 
of  January  80, 1974.  proclaimed  International 
Women's  Tear  for  the  United  States  and 
called  on  Fsderal  and  State  officials,  private 
organlEatlans,  and  mdlvUluals  to  assist  In 
the  obeervanoe  of  International  Women's 
Year  by  constructive  measores  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  ststna  of  women; 

In  addition  to  the  President's  state- 
ment, this  House  has  gone  on  record  in 
exprraslng  support  for  the  alms  of  the 
conference  propoMd  In  this  bilL  On  Oc- 
tober 6  in  this  House  we  passed  House 
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Concurrent  ReaaSxMon  309,  which  calls 
for— 

Notmily  •  •  *  stocktaking  but  also  •  •  • 
the  launching  of  new  programa  and  the 
forming  of  new  attltudsa  toward  the  nrte 
of  women,  with  Impact  reaching  weB  beyond 
1975,  so  as  to  overoome  the  otaetaeles  still 
encountered  by  women  in  exercising  their 
full  human  rights  and  responsibilities  in  all 
fields,  including  educatl<m,  the  arts,  and 
sports,  and  in  enjoying  freedom  of  choice 
in  planning  their  lives. 

The  national  conference  would  be  pre- 
ceded by  conferences  at  the  State  level 
which  would  Identify  and  focus  upon 
specific  issues  for  consideration  by  the 
national  conference  and  would  desig- 
nate representatives  to  the  national 
conference.  This  preliminary  procedure 
is  in  keeping  with  the  Intent  of  the 
committee  and  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
that  the  national  conference  draw  Hb 
issues  and  its  representation  from  Uta 
grassroots  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible. 
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The  purposes  of  the  national  confer- 
ence would  be- 
To  recognize  the  contrlbutloDS  of 
women  to  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try. 

To  assess  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  to  date  in  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors  In  promoting  e<iuallty  be- 
tween men  ajod  women  In  the  United 
States. 

To  assess  the  role  of  women  in  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  political 
development. 

To  assess  the  participation  of  women 
in  efforts  aimed  at  the  deytSapaeaat  of 
friendly  relations  and  cooperation  among 
natiopJB. 

To  identify  the  barriers  that  prevent 
women  from  participating  fuUy  and 
equally  in  all  aspects  of  natkinitl  life, 
and  develop  recommendations  for  means 
whereby  such  barriers  can  be  removed. 

To  establish  a  timetable  for  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  such  recommendations. 

To  establish  a  committee  which  will 
take  steps  to  provide  for  the  convening 
of  a  second  Natk»ial  Confo^nce  in  1985. 

RBBSa&M  lATl  VIS 

Tbt  goals  tor  the  selection  of  repre- 
sentatives to  the  National  OoDference 
would  be  to  include  representatives  of 
institutions,  agencies,  unions,  puhUot- 
Uons,  and  other  groups  woikbig  to  ad- 
vance the  riflSits  of  women  as  wdl  as 
members  of  it»  general  ptridlc.  Special 
cmpihasls  would  be  placed  upon  ttie  rep- 
resentation of  women  of  aU  ages,  low- 
lnc<»ne  women,  and  monbers  of  diverse 
racial,  ethnic,  and  reUgloas  groups.  The 
number  of  rQ^resaitatlves  designated  by 
each  State  meeting  would  be  In  propor- 
tion to  that  State's  pcvulattcm. 

RZSPOKSIBnjTIES   Or  TRX    NATIONAI. 
COMJOBSIOW 

The  National  CcHnmlssion,  which  is 
already  in  existence  under  Executive 
Order  11832,  ivomulgated  by  President 
PV>rd  tn  January,  would  be  responsible 
for  organizing  and  conducting  the  Na- 
tkxial  Conference  and  the  State-level 
conferences.  The  Commission  would 
designate  a  coordinating  committee  tn 
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«ach  Sute  to  organize  and  conduct  the 
State  meeting.  If  time  and  resources  are 
limited,  tlie'-OommlBsion  could  cconbine 
two  or  more  State  meetings  into  a  re- 
gl(»al  meeting:  this  would  be  deter- 
mined in  consultation  with  interested 
parties  in  the  affected  States.  At  any 
such  combined  meeting,  each  State 
would  designate  its  representatives  to 
the  National  Conference  separately. 

The  Commission  would  also  grant 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  fa- 
cilitate the  State-level  meetings,  prepare 
background  material  for  the  use  of  those 
attending  the  State-level  meetings  and 
the  National  Conference,  establish  pro- 
cedures to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  representatives  to  the  National  Con- 
ference who  are  unable  to  meet  their  own 
expenses,  designate  additional  represent- 
atives to  the  National  Conference  as  ap- 
propriate to  fulfill  the  goals  of  the  act, 
estaUlsh  advisory  and  technical  cran- 
mittees  to  assist  and  advise  the  National 
Conference,  and  publish  and  distribute 
the  report  required  under  the  act. 

In  carrying  oat  its  responsibOltiea  un- 
der the  act,  the  Commission  would  be 
empowered  to  employ  and  compensate 
necessary  staff  personnel,  to  accept,  use. 
and  dispose  of  contributions,  and  to  use 
the  U.8.  maQs  under  the  same  conditicms 
as  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Staff  appointments  would  be  made 
without  regaxd  for  political  afBliati<m 
and  staff  compensation  could  In  no  ease 
exceed  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  tor 
grade  OS-IS  of  the  general  schedule. 


The  bill  would  require  that  an  sessions 
of  the  Natianal  Oonference  and  of  State- 
level  meetings  be  open  to  the  public. 

XEFOBT 

Within  120  days  after  the  close  of  the 
National  Conference,  the  Commission 
would  transmit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  a  report  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  National  Con- 
ference. Within  120  days  after  receiving 
this  report,  the  President  would  submit 
his  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
matters  discussed  in  the  report. 
runiuMU 

The  bill  would  authorise  the  appropri- 
ation of  such  sums,  not  in  excess  ot  $10 
mmkm.  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
purposes.  Such  sums  would  remain  avail- 
able for  ddigatlon  untO  expended. 

By  comparison,  the  Conference  on  the 
Aging,  held  about  5  years  ago,  cost  $2A 
mUUoQ  at  the  national  level  plus  another 
$4  million  for  State-level  activities.  That 
conference  did  not  pay  for  its  own  pub- 
lishing, unlike  the  National  Women's 
Conference  proposed  in  this  bilL  Given 
the  very  substantial  Infiation  that  has 
occurred  since  the  Conference  on  the 
Aging,  the  figure  proposed  In  ttiis  bill  Is 
an  eminently  reasonable  one. 

I  note  further  in  this  connection  that 
the  legislation  providing^  for  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Education 
contains  no  celling  whatever  on  the 
amoimt  authorised  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  9924  include  18 
women  Members  of  the  House,  as  wen  as 
a  number  of  our  male  coUeagues.  The 


bill  also  enjoys  the  support  of  a  wide 
spectrum  of  women's  groups  and  others 
of  a  bipartisan  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,-  two  centuries  after  this 
democracy  was  foimded  it  is  correct  that 
we  extend  democracy  fully  to  women  so 
that  they  can  join  with  men  as  partners 
in  making  this  country  and  the  world  a 
better  place  for  all  people.  The  National 
Conference  proposed  in  this  bill  will  af- 
ford America's  women  the  opportunity 
to  assess  how  far  they  have  come  and 
how  far  they  still  have  to  go.  I  urge  its 
passage. 

COSPONSORS  OF  RJl.  •834 

Ms.  Abzug,  Mrs.  Burke  of  California, 
Mrs.  BooGS,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mrs.  CoL- 
LDrs  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Feitwick,  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN.  Ms.  JokOAN,  Ms.  Kets,  Mrs.  LImrxR, 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mrs.  Pettis,  Ms.  Schroder, 
Mrs.  Spxlucah,  Mr.  Coirrxss,  Mr.  Har- 
rington. Bfr.  MAcrriRX,  Mr.  McClosket, 
Mr.  MonsTT,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Blr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  yield  to'  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  wiU  recall,  the  other  day 
in  the  comltaittee  there  was  some  discus- 
sion about  the  termination  of  the  Com- 
mission. As  I  read  the  bill,  the  Commis- 
sion Is  to  terminate  120  days  after  mak- 
ing its  report,  irtilch  is  due  after  1  year. 
Is  that  correct? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  tertoination  date  of 
the  Commission. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  in 
the  report: 

Bball  eonttmie  in  operation  untU  30  days 
after  snbmlttlng  Its  leport. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Thirty  days  after  the  120 
days,  30  days  after  the  report  is  pre- 
sented. 

So.  that  would  be  30  days  plus  the  120 
days. 

Mr.  HORTON.  In  section  8,  the  biU 
says: 

Tb»  Commission  shaU  continue  in  oper- 
ation onttt  thirty  days  after  submitting  its 
report  pursuant  to  section  7,  at  which  time 
it  shall  terminate. 

Section  7  says  that  it  shall  report  to 
the  President  and  to  each  House  not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  otmference.  The  120  days  has  to  do 
with  the  conference? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  The  Conference  and  30 
days  after. 

Mr.  HORTON.  If  the  gentlewoman  wlU 
recall.  I  had  some  ooestlon  about  the 
c(Mnmittee  that  was  to  be  set  up.  On 
page  4  of  the  bill,  line  15,  is  this  refer- 
ence: "Establish  a  committee  of  the 
conferetice." 

The  question  I  had  was  whether  or 
not  the  committee  to  be  established  was 
to  contlime  for  the  10  yean  when  the 
commlssloo  has  terminated.  Can  the 
gentlewoman  answer  that  now?  Does  she 
have  a  positicm  with  regard  to  the  ability 
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of  the  oommlttee  to  continue  after  the 
oomialMloois  temilnated? 

Mb.  ABZUO.  Yes.  As  I  Indicated  in  our 
committee  matkup^  and  I  have  sinoe  om- 
flnned  this  with  tibe  legidattre  oounsd, 
it  is  pnfectly  pennisslble  to  have  a  com- 
mittee of  the  conference  continue  fcv 
that  period. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  know  that  in  section  9 
on  pace  •,  the  bill  authorizes  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $10  million.  TUs,  of  course, 
is  an  authorisation  and  it  is  not  the  {4>- 
propriatloQ.  Ibey  would  have  to  go  to 
the  Api;»opriati(»is  Committee  to  get  ap- 
proi»lated  funds. 
Ms.  ABZUO.  That  is  c<H-rect 
Mr.  HORTON.  And  then  they  would 
have  to  Justly  that  before  the  Appn^rl- 
atloDs  Oooimlttee. 
Ms.  ABZUO.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  BOBTOS.  This  is  purely  and  sim- 
ply an  authorisatlmi. 
Ub.  ABZUO.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  HC^TON.  Does  this  authorization 
also  obtain  as  far  as  the  committee  la 
coocemed,  or  is  it  Just  for  the  oommis- 
sioai? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  No,  It  is  for  the  entire 
matter. 

Mir.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr,  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
Bentlewoman  yield? 

Mb.  ABZUO.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
point  Just  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoik,  as  I  underBtand  this  legWa> 
tioQ  the  moneys  authorised  are  funds 
which  are  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Mb.  ABZUO.  Tliat  is  correct  "Hie  $10 
million  authorized  would  remain  avail- 
able tmtU  expended. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Although  the  confer- 
ence which  this  authcfflzatloQ  foresees 
will  probably  conclude  in  1970  and  issue 
a  report  <m  page  4  of  the  biU  it.  in  effect. 
howevCT,  creates  a  committee  of  the  con- 
ference which  will  continue  to  function 
at  least  through  198S  when  a  national 
wwnen's  conference  is  planned. 

Mb.  ABZUO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  So  we  are  actually  au- 
ttiori^  a,  10-year  program,  however 
limited  hi  this  bill,  and  on  page  4  (tf  the 
report  It  states  that  in  the  latter  years 
the  fundtog  will  be  in  the  amount  of 
$80,000  per  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mb.  ABZUO.  That  is  ccHiect 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Is  it  foneem  that  this 
committee  that  will  be  established  after 
the  conference  will  then  come  back  and 
ask  the  CongreBs  for  further  funding  to 
hold  the  1868  conference? 
^/Ms.  ABZUO.  No;  it  is  not  intended  or 
"foreseen  or  foreseeable  that  we  will  do 
that  by  this  bilL  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
reas<m  we  have  the  provision  here  for  all 
of  the  funding  is  to  have  in  one  idace  an 
estimate  of  whaf  we  feel  would  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out~>66  State  confer- 
ences and  a  national  conference  and  a 
continuing  committee  which,  by  the  way, 
is  consistent  with  the  Decade  of  Women 
which  has  been  designated  for  the  years 
1875  to  loes.  It  Is  contemplated  that  this 
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will    be    the    complete    authorization 
requested. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  nevertheless,  this 
is  a  lO-year  authorization,  in  effect  in 
order  for  the  committee  to  be  effective 
or  to  function,  they  will  have  to  be 
funded. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  The  major  part  of  the 
authorization  is  obviously  for  State  con- 
ferences which  will  be  held  in  56  Jiuis- 
dlctions,  for  a  national  conference  and 
for  a  natioiua  conference  report  The 
balance,  as  hidicated  in  the  report,  will 
be  for  the  purposes  of  continuing  the 
committee  of  the  conference  and  con- 
tinuing assessments  of  the  progrsun  of 
women  in  the  Decade  of  Women  between 
1875  and  1985. 1  think  that  this  Is  a  rea- 
sonable estimate. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Could  the  gentiewoman 
tell  us  who  are  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mission created  by  Presidential  order? 

Mb.  ABZUO.  Tea,  I  will.  The  motnbers 
oi  the  Oommlsslon  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing penons: 
Presiding  Officer,  Jill  Ruckelshaus. 
Alan  Alda;  Ethel  Allen,  Anne  L.  Arm- 
strong; lifitrget  Long  Arnold;  Elizabeth 
Athanasakos;  Baibara  R.  Sergmaan; 
Patricia  T.  Carbine;  Weston  Christcvh- 
erson;  Mary  Stallings  Coleman;  H^en 
K.  Copley;  Audrey  Rowe  Colom;  Richard 
Oomudle;  ll^nfleld  Dunn;  Casey  Eike; 
Paula  Oibson,  Ollda  Bojorquez  OJuildi; 
Ella  T.  Orasso;  Haima  Holbom  Oray; 
Martha  OrlfOths;  Katharine  H^bum; 
Lenore  Hershey;  Vehna  Murphy  Hill; 
Patricia  Hutar;  Rita  Z.  Johnston;  Ellen 
Oroves  Kirby;  Dorothy  Vale  Kissinger; 
Clare  Boothe  Luce;  William  Crawford 
Mercer;  Ersa  H.  Poston;  Sister  Joel 
Read;  Betty  Smith;  Barbara  Walters; 
Annie  Dodge  Waundca;  Oerridee 
Whe^er;  R^resentative  Bxlla  Abzug, 
New  York;  Soiator  BiacH  Bath,  In- 
diana; Representative  Masgarkt  Hbck- 
UR,  Massachusetts;  Semttor  Charles 
PncT,  Illinois. 

"hSx.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentiewoman  will 
yield  further,  how  many  Members  are 
there  presentiy  as  staff  members  assist- 
ing the  Commission? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  In  the  C<Hnmlsslon  Itself, 
with  respect  to  other  activities? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes.  And  who  are  pres- 
ently engaged. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I 'think  each  committee 
has  a  staff  member,  each  siibcommlttee. 
I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  the  Commission 
has  presently  employees  who  are  doing 
work  for  the  Commission  itself.  Does  the 
gentiewoman  have  the  total  number  at 
the  present  time? 
Ms.  ABZUO.  No,  I  do  not. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman.      

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentiewoman  yield  further? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rather 
concerned  about  the  authorizing  figure, 
the  total  figure  of  $10  million.  I  am  re- 
minded that  last  year  we  had  a  proposi- 
tion before  us  for  a  Commisslcm  on  li- 
braries at  $10  million.  I  thought  it  was 


far  out  of  line,  that  there  was  no  Justi- 
fication for  it.  When  we  got  around  to 
really  analyzing  the  figures,  I  think  we 
settled  on  something  like  $3  mlllKm  for  a 
Naticmal  C(Hnmission  on  Libraries 
Ms.  ABZUO.  Yes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  So  I  have  that  kind  of 
concern  about  the  overall  fig:ure  here. 
And  we  can  always  say,  "The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  can  take  care  of  that." 
Then  we  get  caught  in  the  buzz  saw  be- 
cause they  said,  "You  voted  for  a  figiu-e 
of  $10  Billllon.  Now  you  are  going  to  cut 
It  by  two-tiilrds  or  50  percent." 

What  Justification  does  the  gentie- 
woman have  for  that  amount  of  expendi- 
ture for  this  CcHnmlssion? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  appreciate  the  graitle- 
man's  concern.  I  find  it  Interesting  that 
he  compares  the  libraries  to  more  than 
half  of  the  population  of  this  coimtry. 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  are 
dealing  with  56  conferences  In  56  Juris- 
dictions and  a  national  conference.  I 
would  also  like  to  make  a  comparison  for 
the  gentieman. 

The  Conference  on  the  Aging,  which 
was  held  about  5  years  ago — and  we 
realize  things  cost  a  great  deal  more  to- 
day— cost  $6.5  million,  without  any  figure 
for  publishing  a  report.  This  bill  contem- 
plates a  very  ext«isive  program  to  allow 
an  expression  from  the  grassroots,  people 
who  want  to  say  something  and  partici- 
pate in  something,  affecting  them. 

Therefore,  when  one  contemplates  the 
difference  in  cost  between  5  years  ago 
and  now,  and  also  the  concern — which  is 
a  concern  similar  to  the  aging,  I  think  we 
would  recognize  this  to  be  a  figure  not 
out  of  line. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  this 
is  going  to  coincide  with  the  Bicentennial, 
and  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
there  has  been  a  rather  limited  amount 
of  attrition  given  to  the  role  of  women  in 
the  develomnent  of  this  country  in  Bi- 
cent«mlal  activities. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentiewoman  will 
yield  fiuiher,  under  section  4  there  is 
provision  for  financial  aid  for  r^resent- 
atives  to  the  0(Hif  erence  who  cannot  meet 
their  own  expenses.  What  is  Involved 
here?  Can  anybody  apply  who  wants  to 
come  to  the  conference?  What  kind  of 
screening  procedures  are  there  g<Hng  to 
be  to  determine  who  does  and  who  does 
not  come  to  the  conference  at  Govern- 
ment expeny? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  That  is  all  going  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  local  areas.  The  Com- 
mission itsdf  will  designate  a  coordinat- 
ing committee  In  each  State  which  will 
be  drawn  frwn  a  very  broad  COTiposition, 
which  has  been  the  history  of  the  Com- 
mission to  date.  That  is  why  we  chose 
the  Commission  itself,  which  was  set  up 
under  Executive  order,  to  establish  and 
to  organize  these  conferences. 

And  so  it  is  expected  that  they  v^-ill 
be  very  broadly  representative  of  all 
elements  of  the  State,  and  a  provision 
for  funding  for  those  who  cannot  come 
or  who  caimot  travel  have  a  broad  par- 
ticipation Intiie  Statewide  conference. 
Mr.  BQCHEL.  Would  it  be  up  to  the 
State  organizations,  then,  to  determine 
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within  that  State  who  the  person  will  be 
or  of  what  the  membsrship  or  the  dde- 
gation  from  that  State  will  conilai? 

Mb.  ABZUO.  Yes,  pursaant  to  Com- 
mlselon  guidelines  which  will  be  set  op. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  Mr.  Speaker.  It  does 
not  go  beyond  a  State. 

I  have  had  some  women  in  my  own 
district  who  have  complained  about  the 
manner  in  which  their  contributions  to 
one  of  the  organizations,  wheiber  State 
or  national,  are  bring  spent  I  am  not 
altogether  familiar  with  how  this  is  fi- 
nanced or  where  the  effort  is  directed, 
but  there  were  some  of  these  complaints 
reidstered  to  me  and  I  wanted  to  get  a 
littie  better  picture  of  this. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
provided  on  page  7  of  the  bill  as  follows: 

Each  State  or  regional  meeting  shall  desig- 
nate representatives  to  the  Conference  In 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Commission  and  consistent  with  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  section  3(a)  of  this  Act. 

So  it  is  hitended  ttiat  there  wiU  be 
every  opportunity  for  as  many  ptople  as 
possible  to  participate  on  a  broad  basis. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tiewoman will  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion, I  will  read  from  the  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Commission  is  also  empowered  to 
•ocept.  tise  and  dispose  of  contributions  and 
to  use  the  United  States  malls  *  •  *. 

What  would  the  genttewmnan  antici- 
pate these  kinds  of  contributions  to  be? 
Are  they  simply  from  individuals,  are 
they  from  foundations,  or  are  they  from 
corporations?  Roughly  speaking,  what 
are  we  talking  about  here? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  re- 
mind the  gentieman  that  this  is  fairly 
standard  language  in  setting  up  confer- 
ences like  this.  Then  may  be  some 
foundati(ms  or  other  entities  that  may 
want  to  make  contributions  to  assist  the 
conference.  This  is  not  unoBual  language. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
potait  out  that  this  1b  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  titte  5.  Reading,  from 
the  r^xnt,  it  says  further: 

Section  6  provides  for  the  admlnlstratloii 
of  the  CommlBBlon's  functions  In  carrylag 
out  this  Act.  Ttie  Onmmllon  Is  •mpowmd 
to  enqdoy  and  compwisato  staff  |rT'~""i^ 
without  regard  to  ttie  provisions  of  tttl*  I. 

va.vodt*  *  *. 

Would  the  gentlewoman  explain  to  us 
what  the  provision  means  q>eeff!cally? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Bpeakex,  If  I  under- 
stand the  language  in  ttie  report,  thie  seta 
up  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
Ctvll  Service  regulremenia.  This  makes  It 
more  possiUe  to  get  the  conf erenee  set 
up  more  quickly,  and  ao  on.  bat  tt  will 
nevertheless  have  to  pay  attentkm  to 
salary  standards,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  MICHELu  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewnnan  for  leoxmdlng  to  my 
questions.  However.  I  stOl  have  some 
reservations  about  the  overall  author- 
izing figure. 

Bfr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfll  the 
gentiewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
frwn  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVZUj.  Mr.  l^Teaker,  I  rise  !n 
(WPOBltifln  to  this  bUL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 


proposal  currently  before  this  body,  H  Jt 
9824,  which  seeks  to  authorize  $10  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  the  or- 
ganlzatlan  of  a  national  womm's  con- 
forence  In  197f. 

I  am  opposing  this  legislation  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  proposes  to  cost 
American  twayers. 

With  the  economic  situation  our  coun- 
try currently  finds  itself  in.  I  simply  can- 
not go  along  with  a  bill  which  would  cost 
the  American  citizenry  $10  million. 

The  iMurt  of  the  bill  I  strongly  question 
simply  concerns  who  is  going  to  have  to 
foot  the  expenses  for  such  an 
imdertaking. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  taxpayers 
should  be  asked  to  spend  $10  million  for 
a  national  conference.  I  am  afraid  this 
sort  of  appropriation  could  serve  as  a 
precedent  tar  other  groups  as  far  as  Qov- 
emment  expenditures  are  concerned. 

Any  group  which  wants  to  sponsor  a 
na^nnftl  women's  conference  should 
raise  its  own  money.  The  point  is,  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  should  not  have  to  pick  up 
the  tab  for  such  undertakings. 

Based  strictly  on^ihe  economic  ques- 
tion, I  tiake  this  opportunity  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  this  pttH^osal  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  establish  a  costly 
precedent 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  ask  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bkooks)  ,  is  seek- 
ing recognition. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Just  standing  by. 

However,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  will  yield,  I  will  say  that  I  am 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  But  I  am 
Just  standing  by  here  and  waiting  to  see 
what  should  be  dcme. 

I  think  this  Is  desirable,  and  I  will  say 
for  the  benefit  of  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnols  (Mr.  Michel)  ,  that  I 
am  sore  he  Js  a  man  who  aKnreciates  the 
contributions  that  women  make  to  this 
countoy.  uid  I  know  he  can  in  good 
conslcence  sappoTt  this  bill,  as  I  do. 

Mr.  BTEICffiR  of  Artztma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  will  assure  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  no  position  I 
would  father  see  him  in  than  Just  stand- 
ing bgr. 

Mr.  l^>eaker,  I  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  advise  the  House  that  I  sup- 
ported this  measure  in  the  subcommittee 
and  I  supported  It  in  the  f  uU  eommtttee. 
However,  having  Just  returned  frcm  a 
wedc  of  drinking  deeply  at  the  logic  of 
my  oonstitQeney,  I  rise  now  in  exposi- 
tion to  the  measure. 

It  has  beoi  said  that  this  Congress  is 
not  re^OBsive  to  the  folks.  I  Just  want 
the  Memben  to  know  that  here  is  a 
labor^ovy  example  of  responsiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  with  this 
measure  Is  really  a  very  simple  problem. 
My  dlBttaigaldied  wbip  has  potaited  out 
hk  CQOovot  with  the  $10  mUIion  figure. 

I  am  afraid  that  that  is  not  the  real 
basis  of  eoneem. 

On  April  15  of  this  year,  at  the  first, 
meethig  of  the  exlsttng  Xhtemational 
Womoi's  Year  Commission,  the  No,  1 


priority  of  the  Commission  was  given  as 
the  support  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  tell  my  friends,  the  Members 
of  the  House,  that  I*  think  that  la  a 
worthy  aitd  certainly  a  valued  position 
that  anybody  is  entitled  to  take,  but  not 
at  Federal  expense.  What  we  have  here 
is  a  federally  funded  lobbying  group  on 
an  issue  that  I  guarantee  is,  by  any  mod- 
est observation,  controverslaL 

What  we  have  here  is  a  mandate  that 
this  Commission  has  to  meet  in  every 
State,  federally  funded;  and  to  make 
certain  that  the  meetings  are  attended 
by  only  the  appropriate  people,  th^y  will 
send  a  taxi  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
attend. 

The  fact  Is  the  $10  million  really  ought 
to  concern  \is.  I  think  that  the  ladies 
ought  to  have  a  commission.  I  think  the 
ladies  who  believe  in  equal  rights  ought 
to  work  for  them,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
ought  to  use  taxpayers'  money  to  do  so. 

I  suspect  considering  the  zeal  that  I 
have  seen  on  behalf  of  those  supporters 
of  equal  rights,  that  they  win  be  able  to 
have  a  meeting.  In  fact,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  ten,  they  have  them  all  the  time,  but 
the  fact  Is  that  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can,  in  good  conscience,  justify  the  Fed- 
eral funding  of  what  has  been  transposed 
Into  an  equal  rights  amendment  lobby. 

I  think,  in  light  of  ttiat,  at  the  very 
least  this  measure  should  not  be  oa  the 
suspension  calendar.  However,  I  suspect 
that  the  gentiewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Abzug)  would  be  adverse  to  remov- 
hig  it  at  this  time.  I  will  support  her  in 
her  pursuit  of  a  rule  so  that  the  entire 
House  might  thoroughly  discuss  this.  I 
can  tell  by  her  grimace  that  that  is 
not  in  line  with  her  program  for  the  day. 

I  would  hope  then,  that  we  would  be 
able  to  muster  enough  hardy  souls  who. 
In  their  desire  to  bail  out  New  York  City, 
are  anxious  to  cut  the  Federal  budget  at 
every  unnecessary  turn,  much  less  every 
illegal  turn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  believe  that  this 
measure  could  be  challenged  on  the  con- 
stitutional grounds  of  Imprcver  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  purposes  of  influ- 
endng  legidattoi. 

I  hope  that  my  friends  and  colleagues 
will  understand  that  whea  I  vote  against 
this  measure,  I  want  to  assure  them  and 
certainly  want  to  assure  an  my  women 
constituents  that  a  vote  against  this 
measure  is  not  a  vote  against  the  woman 
constituent  nor  even  against  women  in 
general,  I  might  add. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  budget  wiU  vote 
against  this  so  that  we  might  get  a  rule 
on  this  matter  and  have  it  discussed 
fully,  egpedaOj  by  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  the  propitety  of  Fed- 
eral funds  being  used  to  lobby  on  a  very, 
very  controvenial  nmmt  that  has  been 
before  us  and  before  the  Natkm  tor  8 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  h(9e  that  that 
would  cause  sitfBdent  coucem  so  that 
this  measure  vookl  not  receive  a  sufll- 
cient  twD-thlnlB  ma}ortty. 

Mrs.  HTKIgB  of  MaaachnsettB.  Mr. 
ftneaker.wlll  the  genUeman  yleM? 

Mr.  STKKKR  of  Arlmna.  Mr.  fi^iwaker. 
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;  of  Maimachnaetti.  Mr. 
I  ttaank  the  gentlenuua  for 


Am  »  mflmber  of  the  mtemattonal 
Womaili  Tear  Commiarion  and  as  a 
woman  Ifamber  of  tUs  body,  Z  am  i»oud 
to  (taad  and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  piece  of  leddatlon. 

Ab  a  natkn  we  are  engaged  in  our  Bi- 
centennial edebratioa.  We  share  a  great 
and  deaenred  senae  of  pride  over  the  200 
years  of  oar  hlstoiy  in  the  accompUsh- 
mants  of  oar  f  oonders  and  the  gains  we 
have  made. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
maJalse  In  this  society.  Therei,  is  a  ques- 
ttanlng  whether  we  are  as  great  as  we 
were  900  years  ago — or  100  years  ago — 
or  as  great  as  we  could  be.  That  malaise 
can  best  be  addressed  by  a  pabUe  dla- 
logae  wtdeh  wooid  truly  incorporate  the 
point  of  view  and  the  innovative,  cre- 
ative obit  of  the  women  of  this  coontnr. 

Hie  American  spirit  has  not  died.  But. 
tt  certainly  has  gone  unHerground.  and 
It  needs  to  be  redefined,  to  be  revtvlfled. 
I  think  tlie  women  can  provide  tli«t 


X  aif0  my  <««^ipgiit»h^  Mdleagues  to 
take  speedy  action  on  this  leglalatlan.  It 
la  In  tlM  beet  Interests  of  an  women  who 
deserve  to  hAve  their  point  of  view  con- 
sidered on  Mkktlonal  and  State  poUey. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  to  let  the  American 
woman  oeak  for  hersdf .  It  Is  totally 
false  and  grossly  inaccurate  to  Imply 
that  this  National  Women's  Oonfermoe 
Is  to  be  the  tool  tar  or  against  Hie  equal 
rltfits  amendment. 

Whfle  Z  suppprt  that  amendment,  the 
purpoae  of  this  conference  Is  to  look  at 
''-***«rn^  Issues  "m<  to  consider  their 
nunWcattftns  on  women  and  to  hear  the 
viewpoints  of  an  women  from  an  back- 
grounds, from  aU  ages  and  firom  aU  see- 
tloos  of  our  ooontry  and  to  receive  a 
variety  of  polltloal  and  philosophical 
T*"**"*"  because  the  Amoican  woman  is 
not  monolithic.  She  does  not  q^eak  with 
Jwt  one  voice.  She  has  different  attl- 
todea  and  her  own  individual  viewpoint 

llie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
America  we  have  asserted  that  we  be- 
Ueve  In  equal  paj^  for  equal  work,  and 
we  beUeve  that  thkt  prineiide  shoukl  be 
enf arced  when  In  fact  the  Bqud  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  the 
agency  rommlttert  to  ttie  enforcement  of 
the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  «t  this  present  time  in  its  head- 
qoartan  In  Washington  has  a  Uacklog  of 
over  100.0M  eases.  Zn  tl>e  State  level,  the 
backlog  of^  cases  Involving  discrimina- 
tion aaainst  women  Is  so  prolix  send  so 
eaieualve  that  that  issae  none  warrants 
this  kind  of  a  eonfercnee. 

We  held  a  similar  conf er^ice  on  tiie 
State  lofvd  In  my  district  in  Massachu- 
setts Just  last  week  and  Z  too  Ustelied 
to  my  oonstltaents.  women  from  aU  bnek- 
grouDds  whomoke  to  many  lasDeeaioh 
as  crime  on  the  streets,  the  issue  of  rape 
which  Is  not  beinc  addressed  in  a  coor- 
dinated mannor  In  this  society,  ptus  the 
issue  of  eactenOng  credit  to  women  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  recent  regula- 


ibaaa  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

We  woald  have  the  advantage  at  this 
conference  of  ttie  evidence  and  the  ex- 
perience with  the  new  credit  xegoMlans 
and  win  have  the  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  implementation  of  the  law  which 
guarantees  the  equal  right  to  credit  for 
women  which  this  House  passed. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  issues  of 
enormous  significance  to  this  country. 

If  we  are  really  going  to  celebrate  our 
Bicentennial  then  it  is  time  to  bring  into 
the  foreground  of  the  discussion  our 
great  untapped  human  resource  the 
women  of  our  Nation. 

There  is  no  attempt  in  Uiis  legislation 
to  subvert  taxpayers'  funds.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  give  American  women,  who 
are  also  taxpayers,  the  opportunity  to 
seek  out  and  to  influence  legislation  one 
way  or  another.  I  think,  in*  fact,  that 
this  Congress  could  be  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiary of  a  National  Women's  Confer- 
ence because  we  would  be  able  to  add  to 
our  legislative  odlberations  tiie  thoue^t- 
ful  and  carefully  reasoned,  considered 
opinions  of  a  group  of  our  society  who 
have  been  heard  from  far  too  little  but 
who  have  much  to  offer  in  shaping  Amer- 
ican p(diey. 

Mr.  HINBHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gMittwnanyldd? 

Mr.  smOER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BINSHAW.  Mr.  l^Teaker,  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  comments  of  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Ariaona  (Mr.  Snion)  about 
the  posslbiUty  that  this  legislation  might 
be  used  as  a  lobbying  effort  on  bAalf  of 
the  equal  rifl^ts  amendment.  I  would  like, 
if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  a  few 
moments,  to  respond  to  that  a  bit  further 
along  the  line  that  if.  hi  fact,  this  is  a 
lobbying  tf  ort  for  the  ERA— and  I  might 
say  at  this  point  that  I  am  a  supporter  of 
the  ERA.  and  I  would  hope  that  the  bal- 
ance ot  the  State  legislatures  would  In 
fact  prove  the  ERA,  but,  if  this  is  going 
to  be  a  lobbying  effort  for  the  lOlA,  or 
coidd  be  used  for  that  purpose  then  why 
not  amend  the  legislation  so  that  the 
c<mf erences  would  be  held  only  in  those 
States  where  the  Stete  legislatures  have 
not  ainiroved  the  ERAf 

Therefore,  I  would  ask  the  gentlonan 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Stkigxk)  if  the  gentle- 
man would  amidlfy  a  bit  more  on  the 
lobbying  potential  of  this  group,  for  the 
ERA. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Arisona.  If  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  suggesting 
that  he  could  save  the  |10  million  by  cmly 
selecting  those  Stetes  who  have  not  rati- 
fied the  ERA  and  aUow  the  Oranmlsslcm- 
ers  to  meet  thoe,  I  am  certain  It  wmild 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  Commission  but 
I  suspect  that  It  would  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commission  Itself. 

Mr.  HINBHAW.  If  the  gmtleman  will 
yield  stiU  further,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentlewoman  frcnn  New  York  (Ms. 
Aasira)  as  to  how  the  gentlewoman  would 
f  ert  about  having  the  conf  a«nce  limited 
to  those  Stetes  where  the  Stote  legisla- 
tures have  not  yet  approved  the  equal 
rl^ts  amendment? 

Ms.  ABZno.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
that  question.  I  think,  as  the  gentle- 


woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hecx- 
u>>  pointed  out  very  well.  wb»t  we  are 
attemptint  to  deal  with  here  is  a  stete- 
ment  aboat  what  has  happened  in  almost 
900  years  to  women  in  this  country. 
What  have  been  the  barriers  to  their 
accomplishment  and  their  Inabilltsr  to 
contribute  fully  to  our  society  for  the 
benefit  of  both  men  and  women?  What 
are  the  laws  that  have  been  passed?  How 
have  these  laws  been  executed?  What 
laws  should  be  passed?  What  Is  the  role 
that  women  have  yet  to  play  in  order  to 
secure  their  full  benefits  and  assume 
their  full  responsibility  to  make  a  more 
meaningful  contribution  to  society? 

We  do  not  single  out  one  Stete  as 
against  another.  Each  and  every  State 
and  each  and  every  person  in  those 
Stetes  should  be  glvm  full  opportunity 
to  participate^  "Riis  merely  carries  for- 
ward the  seqcK  of  the  Executive  order  of 
the  President.  It  also  carries  forward  the 
sense  of  the  resolution  that  was  passed 
in  this  House  on  October  6. 

Mr.  HINBHAW.  I  think  the  gratle- 
woman  is  not  responding  to  the  question, 
and  I  would  only  use  up  what  little  time 
I  might  have  remaining  to  point  out  that 
women  do  constitute  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  p<qn]latlon. 

Ms.  ABZno.  That  is  correct.         t 

Mr.  HINBHAW.  After  we  get  the^^lA 
amendment  passed  and  api^roved  by  all 
of  the  State  legislatures,  then  I  could 
foresee  that  private  male  citizen,  and 
perhs^is  some  male  persoo.  of  this  body, 
might  seek  a  men's  conference  because 
the  men  are  a  niunerlcal  minority  and 
have  to  have  their  rle^te  protected,  as 
women  are  now  claiming  their  rlghls 
need  protection. 

I  thank  the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SIEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  am  gcdng  to  yield  with  some  trepidation 
3  minutes  to  the  gentl«nan  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Baxtman)  and  loolc  forward  to 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
tUnk  any  of  us  in  the  House  would  dis- 
agree with  the  general  objectives  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzug)  nor  those  outlined  in 
this  particular  bUl;  but  I  thhik  we  should 
keep  In  mind  the  context  In  which  this 
$10  million  authorization  is  being  con- 
sidered. 

In  the  first  idace.  this  Commission  as 
presently  constituted— and  the  list  of 
distinguished  people  v^as  read  to  the 
House  by  the  gentlewoman— was  first 
established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  Intematkmal  Women's  Tear 
in  1975.  At  some  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  Stetes.  a  conference  was 
hdd  hi  Mexico  City  to  explore  the  many 
Issues  regarding  women's  issues  and 
problems. 

But  the  conference  was  also  a  forum 
for  poWdcal  propaganda  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  whoi,  for  Instance,  the  wife 

02  the  Prime  Minister  of  Inael  was  booed 
and  almost  prevented  from  speaking,  and 
when  other  distinguished  ladies  who 
were  not  accepted  by  the  group  also  re- 
ceived mde  treatment. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,.  wiU  tiie 
gentleman  jrleld? 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Tork. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  point  out  at  this  point  that 
the  United  Stetes  delegation  to  the  In- 
ternational Women's  Tear  Conference^  to 
which  both  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hxcklkr)  and  I 
were  congressional  advisers,  voted 
against  any  anti-Zionist  resolution  at 
the  International  Women's  Year  Cixifer- 
ence.  It  did  so  upon  our  strong  advice. 
We  share  the  gentleman's  concern  that 
that  particular  matter  came  up.  That 
was  a  regrettable  marring  of  that  c<m- 
f  erence,  and  we  agree  with  the  gentleman 
on  that.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  the 
conference  Itself  did  not  provide  an  op- 
portunity of  communication  among 
women  all  over  this  world  in  a  way  that 
was  considered  extremely  constructive, 
not  only  by  our  country  but  by  many 
other  countries. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentiewoman  has 
made  her  point,  and  I  appreciate  her 
stating  her  position  on  these  matters.  I 
was  quite  sure  tiiat  was  her  position  on 
the  evento  of  Mexico  City.  But  the  House 
is  today  asked  to  authorize  not  Just  a  1- 
year  conference  as  is  envislCHied  for  1976. 
but  a  10-year  program  envlsianlng  two 
conferences,  which  I  do  not  tliink  In  any 
way,  shape,  or  form  could  be  financed  by 
the  $10  million. 

I  think  the  Members  ought  to  realize 
that  when  we  passed  the  IMeral  elec- 
tion law,  which  is  now  being  contested 
before  the  Supreme  Court  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  even  authorized  as  much  money 
for  the  two  national  poUtical  parties. 
Republican  and  Democratic  to  hold 
their  two  national  conventions  next  year 
as  we  are  iv>pr(v>riating  for  this  wom- 
en's conference.  Zn  fact,  we  refus^  to 
allow  Federal  money  to  be  used  for  Stete 
conventions  and  Stete  activities.  Tet  In 
this  pending  bill  we  are  spending  many 
more  millions  of  ddUars,  even  spending 
funds  for  Stete  level  conferences,  some- 
thing we  declined  to  do  for  the  two  ma- 
jor political  parties.  The  termination 
date  of  this  biU  is  not  In  doubt  It  has 
been  admitted  that  it  wiU  live  on  for  at 
least  10  years.  Hits  biU  waives  aU  civil 
service  requlremNite.  and,  iR^ille  this  may 
sometimes  be  dcme  in  the  case  of  one- 
time national  meetings,  this  is  a  10-year 
authorization  for  an  unknown  number 
of  Oovemment  persannel.  eadi  of  whom 
can  be  paid  up  to  a  limit  of  OS-18,  or 
$36,000  annually. 

The  genUeman  from  Arizona  has  in- 
dicated this  conference  may  very  well  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  lobbying  in  favor 
of  the  so-called  equal  rlghte  amend- 
ment. ' 

I  can  only  say  it  seems  to  me  with 
more  than  half  the  populaticm  of  the 
United  Stetes  being  women  and  suffer- 
ing under  the  many  dJsalxilittee  that  have 
occurred  because  of  past  history  in  tUs 
and  other  nations,  we  ouglit  to  take  Into 
account  that  one  of  those  disabilities  is 
the  inabiUty  of  mothers  and  wives  to  pay 
the  grocery  biU  once  a  week,  lliese 
are  women  who  cannot  go  to  conferences 


and  cannot  have  their  bills  paid  for  them 
by  Oovemment  agencies.  Tet  this  kind 
<tf  spending  burdens  these  millions  of 
American  women  with  even  greater  in- 
fiation.  This  $10  million  is  another  sig- 
nificant infiationary  increase  in  the  fis- 
cal affairs  <A  this  country. 

I  think  the  real  point  here  is  whether 
or  not  this  bill  should  be  considored 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  with  no 
chance  for  amendmento  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  Issues  that  have  been  raised. 
Better  than  that,  we  should  vote  down 
this  bill  and  then  come  back  with  a  1- 
year  authorization  which  scaled  down 
funding,  holding  one  ccmference  under 
proper  rules  and  addressing  the  real  is- 
sues that  face  all  our  people,  both  men 
and  women. 

Mrs.  HBCKL£R  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentionan  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  diarmlng  gentlewoman  frcon  Mas- 
sachusette,  who  being  a  woman  is  per- 
haps more  equal,  and  I  hope  the  gentle- 
woman will  f<»rglve  me  for  saying 
"charming,"  if  that  violates  the  present 
day  context  of  liberated  p(dltlcs. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  goiUeman  from  Maryland  for 
yldding.  The  gentleman  is  fcn^ven. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  authorization 
and  not  an  ai>proprlation. 

I  should  like  also  to  add  the  fact  that 
the  International  Womoi's  Tear  Com- 
mission has  been  severely  handicapped 
tv  having  been  subjected  to  the  whims 
of  Ctmgress  in  terms  of  the  Stete  De- 
partment  appropriation. 

Mr.  SmOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  make  a  p(^t  which  I  be- 
lieve reinforces  my  friend  in  his  very, 
very  cogent  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  in  this  bill  authralzed  xaom 
maoBg  for  political  activltar  tiian  we  did 
In  the  Instance  of  tlie  two  p^tical  con- 
ventions. I  think  that  is  worthy  of  oon- 
sidaratlon  on  evoTlxidy's  part. 

Z  have  heard  many  phrases  uttered  by 
some  (^  us  in  tUs  room  and  I  heard 
many  whfle  I  was  home  wliloh  an  refer- 
red to  the  necessity  for  New  Tork  City  to 
bite  the  bullet  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
ask  New  Tork  City  to  bite  the  bullet 
when  Congress  is  apparently  unwilling  to 
eliminate  an  obviously  umiecessary  and 
a  totally  questionable  $10  mlUlon  Item. 

Z  WiU  tell  my  friends,  the  Members  of 
Congress  hi  this  Hbuse.  that  this  lasue 
Is  as  much  a  fiscal  Issue  as  It  is  an  hvuSL 
rltfxte  amendment  ksue.  llie  evidence  Is 
that  this  Zhtematlonal  Wbmen's  Tear 
Commission  indicated  it  is  the  equal 
rlibte  amendment  because  at  their  very 
own  Initial  meeting  ttey  gave  the  equal 
riflihto  amendrntnt  top  mlcHrity.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  Ignore  that 

We  have  to  recognize  this  is  a  $10 
million  deal  and  it  is  a  10-year  deal  and 
they  wUl  be  able  to  whip  and  ride  for  10 
years  until  they  wear  down  their  op- 
position. 

I  beUeve  we  can  show  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  this  is  an  inappropriate 
use  of  tax  moneys  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress is  asking  people  to  be  anartan  in 
their  use  of  Federal  funds.  This  is  a  most 


dangerous  use  of  Federal  funds,  which 
will  be  used  in  infiuendng  passage  of 
legislation  which  is  subject  to  tremen- 
dous pressures. 

I  ask  the  House  to  allow  the  Congress 
to  work  ito  wiU,  vote  down  this  bill,  and 
allow  this  bill  to  be  trimmed  down  and 
allow  the  10-year  schedule  to  be  trimmed 
down,  to  be  Justified.  Do  not  pass  this 
bill  on  the  suspension  calendar  just  be- 
cause we  fear  to  be  accused  of  being 
against  women's  rights.  That  Is  the  shal- 
lowest of  approaches,  We  must  teke  into 
consideration  the  sanctity  of  whatever  is 
left  of  the  tex  dollar  of  the  public. 

A  "no"  vote  is  essential  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues 
raised  by  those  who  (H>P08e  this  bill  are 
specious,  irrdevant  and  come  without 
notice.  This  bill  a]»>ears  on  the  suspen- 
sion calendar  because  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  It  was  nonomtroversial:  It  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  Operations  Committee.  The  gentJe. 
man  frc«n  Arizona  (Mr.  Stuckr)  voted 
for  it  and  agreed  to  have  it  treated  as  a 
suspension  bill. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  anyone 
h^e  can  contend  tliat  holding  a  confer- 
ence for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  which  permits  women  to 
deal  with  thdr  problems  in  the  way  that 
we  have  failed  to  do  in  the  past  200  years 
is  less  Important  than  conferences  which 
we  have  had  concerning  children,  educa- 
tion, the  elderly,  and  libraries  in  this 
country. 

Hie  Executive  order  of  the  President 
recognized  the  imp(»1ance  of  action  on 
aU  governmental  levels  in  support  of  In- 
ternational Women's  Tear.  The  Congress 
affirmed  this  In  Ite  own  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Ccxicurrent  Resolution 
309.  on  October  6.  The  requested  authori- 
sation is  bat  a  tiny  step  towards  amelio- 
rating tibe  neglect  of  almost  200  years. 
It  win  eofver  66  Stete  conferences,  a  na- 
tional oonferenoe>  and  a  report  recom- 
mending action  tot  the  Congress.  It  will 
enable  American  women  through  the 
confereoee  oommittee  to  take  appropri- 
ate steps  in  tiie  decade  of  women  in  the 
years  1975  to  1965. 

The  wcunen  In  this  country  have  never 
come  to  Congress  before.  We  were  imder- 
funded  for  Ihtemational  Women's  Year. 
Shan  America  do  less  for  its  women  than 
other  countries?  We  wish  to  give  women 
the  (HnxHtonltar  to  observe  mtemationad 
Women's  Tear  wHh  dignity.  We  wish  to 
note  the  role  of  women  In  the  Bicenten- 
nial with  pride.  This  Congress  in  other 
ways  has  begun  to  recognize  the  rights 
and  needs  of  wcHnen.  It  is  now  called 
upon  to  match  its  words  with  deeds.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  MT.  Speaker,  if  acq 
tions  taken  by  the  House  are  any  ind 
cation,  women  seem  to  be  making  f q 
progress  in  this  country. 

On  October  6  the  House  adopted  Hd 
Concurrent  Resolution  309.  This  rgioiu- 
tion  expressed  our  suwort  for  19|5  as 
Intanatkmal  Women's  Tear. 

Today,  only  2  weeks  later,  we  are  asked 
to  pass  a  un  that  on  page  4  boldly  pro- 
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iHaSmM  Ihe  -Dtemdb  of  Woumd,"  197S-8S. 
Pethaps  la  aaoaMr  3  weeks  «•  Btell  take 
up  Ifl^Uatian  umoonclnf  th*  *X3aitary 
of  Wwnen." 

Tbere  is  anotber  difference  between 
House  0(»euiT«iit  Resototion  30*  and 
HJl.  9034.  The  first  is  a  "freebee"  for 
toe  taxpayer.  HH.  M34.  howeTer,  au- 
thorises a  $10  ailUfm  apint)i>rlatlon.  Ita 
million  taxpayers'  dollars  to  organtee 
and  comvene  a  natioiial  women's  confer- 
ence! 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  holding  of 
such  a  conference.  I  do  object,  however, 
to  paying  for  this  conference  with  tax 
dollars.  Consequently  I  urge  that  this 
bin  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LBVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  whol- 
ly inaccurate  and  a  anokeacreen  to 
claim  that  this  bin  wouki  autboriae  funds 
to  be  used  f<nr  lobbying  punwaes,  wheth- 
er for  the  equal  lii^  amendment  or  for 
or  against  any  other  measure. 

At  Ote  conferences  contemplated  by 
this  bin  there  wiU  most  certainly  be  dis- 
cussion of  the  atatos  of  women  and  of 
the  discrlnHnation  to  which  thty  have 
been,  and  are  stm,  subjected.  But  dis- 
cussion of  these  facts  Is  far  different 
from  Jobbyinr.  If  the  result  ot  these  dis- 
cusskms  points  out  tte  need  for  legis- 
lation of  some  sort,  tiben  so  be  it.  But 
that  is  far  diffetent  from  k>bfaying.  If  the 
result  of  these  diBmaslnns  points  out  the 
lack  of  need  for  fegistetion  of  some  sort, 
then  so  be  it.  The  '*^»rviitfkm  of  facts 
and  issues  and  the  search  for  under- 
standlng  is  not  lobbying. 

I  wQidd  oppose  this  or  another  bffl 
which  would  permit  tax  doUan  to  be 
spent  for  lobbying.  But  that  cannot  be 
done  UDder  tills  faffl.  During  the  consid- 
eration  of  this  bffl  In  the  Oommlttee  on 
<3ovcsiunent  Operations.  I  qjecifloally 
■^  the  geottewomn  from  ifew  York 
(Ms.Assm)  wbrthcr  funds  could  be  used 
under  this  hffl  f  orJobbying  of  any  sort 
and  spcetteaOy  the  ERA.  Urn  eoiloquy 
that  fioUoiped  has  estahilatied  dearly  tfia 
legislattva  history  that  the  funds 
iaed  undier  this  bffl  cauwt  be  u 
lobbying  or  Inflneneinc  kgWative 
for  or  against  angr  maasttna. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Bpea^KT.  I 
port  of  HJi.  9M4  which  aiii-— 
convening  of  a  natkmal  women's 
enee  daring  ifTg  in  cocjunetloai 
Bleentennlal  eeleiamtkm  and  in 
ance  of  ]tateraatk»al  Women-.  ^,» 
LS  S***"^  to  be  a  coeponeor*^of  this 
le^JtaJUeo.  as  Xhave  laog  been  involved 

with  thedevetoument  of  this  highly  meri- 
torious project  -HI-WUIWJ 

UA^  ^ia^  !!?*•  ^  sponsored  a  aimOar 
bUl  which  authoriied  the  Preaident  to 
can  »  White  House  Conference  for 
Women  in  1970  In  conjunction  with  the 
BkentemdaL  I  felt  that  unless  fiiere  was 
a  major  effort  reaching  and  involving  the 
women  of  thle  oonntiy,  tbrir  contribu- 
tions toward  the  deviriapmcnt  and  f uma- 
tion  of  our  country  would  remain  buried 
and  forgotten,  or  at  best  be  relegated  to 
minor  seeondary  zolea.  ' 

HJl.  9924  dtaecto  Che  National  Com- 
mlsslon  on  tho  Oboervance  of  fiitema- 
tlceal  Womea'k  Year  to  Organise  and 
convene  a  national  women's  conference 
during  1978.  in  conjunction  with  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration  to  focus  atten- 


Uaa  on  dktlnguiahed  women  In  our 
Natlon'k  history  and  on  the  speclai  prob- 
lems rad  goals  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can women.  The  national  ocmference 
would  be  preceded  by  meetings  at  the 
State  level,  which  would  serve  to  Identfy 
and  focus  upon  speotQc  Issues  for  con- 
sideratlcn  at  the  national  conference. 
^»  State  conferences  would  select  the 
representatives  who  wffl  attend  the  na- 
tional conference. 

The  contributions  of  women  in  the 
history  of  our  country  is  being  forgotten 
as  we  acknowledge  achievements,  past 
and  present.  In  our  Bicentennial  year 
We  must  have  this  national  tatma  to  rec- 
ognize the  achievements  of  women  In 
order  to  have  a  balanced  and  pTxtpet 
focus  on  our  Nation's  history. 

Not  only  does  this  bffl  seek  to  Insure 
the  recogniticm  of  women  but  it  wffl  pro- 
vide funds  to  compile  a  "Bicentennial 
Book  of  TMbutes"  of  the  women  in  each 
State,  ^ych  book  the  delegates  wffl  sub- 
mit to  the  National  Conference.  Tbia  first 
50-Btate  history  of  womoi  wffl  become  a 
valuable  record  ftom  whfch  an  women 
could  draw  and  which  wffl  encourage 
women  to  seek  a  greater  and  wider  par- 
ticipation In  contemp(n«ry  American 
life.  I 

I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation  aV  a 
significant  step  toward  wider  reeogn^ 
tlon  of  women  In  America  at  a  time  of 
hlstorlCTJ  importance. 

Mr.  VODNTAIN.  lilr.  Speaker.  I  am 
oompeUed  by  fedlngs  of  reservation  and 
some  alum  to  address  a  few  comments 
to  the  issue  of  HJl.  0924,  "a  bffl  to  direct 
the  National  Commission  on  ttie  Obsor- 
ance  of  Ibtemational  Women's  Year 
1071,  to  organise  and  convene  a  National 
WomenlB  Conference  and  for  other  por- 
posee." 

TO  begin,  let  me  say  I  have  no  quanti 
wtth  the  worthwfafle  spfrH  and  laudable 
latent  of  this  legislation.  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  each  of  us  in  the  House  appoBn 
sexual  dkerfmlnattan  and  seAs  In  our 
PWBOTal  and  pcdMcal  Hves  to  redress  In- 
equaUties  suffered  by  women.  We  an  de- 
sire. 1  ttihik  it  fair  to  say.  fun  and  equal 
P^tlclpatkm  for  aU  citizens  fa  govem- 
ment  bu^ess.  education,  and  society. 
,?^^;  we  an  know  of  the  slgnlfl- 
cant  contributions  women  have  made  to 
our  natkna!  development  We  owe  much 
for  these  contributions. 

However,  as  laudable  as  is  its  Intent  to 
convene  local.  State,  and  National  oon- 
vmtlens  tor  Ihe  purpose  of  evuhiatteg 
the  status  of  women  and  Issues  of  con- 
c«n  to  womwa,  this  legislation  has  sev- 
eral pnAlemaUe  dements,  rtnt,  one 
wo««lerB  if  the  legklatton's  broadly  de- 
fined purposes  are  spedfle  enough  to  pro- 
vide guidance  for  dlsciiBslon  which  would 
beapt  to  produce  substantive  progress 
toward  egalitarian  goals.  ^>eciflcany,  by 
convening  conventions  simply  to  "con- 
sult" about,  "advance."  "recognize."  "as- 
sess," or  "Identify"  women's  matters,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  aims  are  too  broad 
and  ffl-deflned  to  warrant  Federal  fi- 
nancing over  a  10-year  period.  In  the 
absence  of  specific,  less  general  alms,  are 
we  to  pay  $10  million  to  a  special  group 
for  the  piuix)6e  of  aiding  their  organiza- 
tlcmal  activity? 
: :  fear  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
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oot  an  extremdy  harmful  precedent 
whereby  any  fecial  interest  groiQ>.  when 
It  Is  largo  enough  In  number,  would  seek 
or  demand  FOderal  mcxiey  to  aid  their 
PJ*^te  cause.  Commendable  as  the  aims 
of  vromen's  equality  are,  such  wcxnen's 
groups  are,  by  definition,  special  interest 
groups. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  feared  a  frac- 
ttonanzed  democracy  to  which  small. 
fragmented  competing  groups  would  seek 
q^eelal  alms.  I  fear,  likewise,  a  system 
whose  only  puUic  poUcy  is  formulated  as 
the  result  of  the  action  by  special  groups 
advancing  q)ecial  viewpofats.  An  affirm- 
ative vote  on  HJl.  9942  win  advance  us 
toward  that  position. 

With  an  afltnnative  vote  we  court  the 
prospect  of  subsidizing  the  organizational 
efforts  of  an  scnis  of  groups.  How  will  we 
choose  to  draw  the  line  on  Federal  fund- 
ing of  other  such  efforts,  imless  we  can 
say  here  and  now,  "yes,  your  alms  are 
commendable,  but  we  must  leave  you  to 
finance  your  cause  through  the  benefl- 
COTice  of  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy." It  may  be  somewhat  unpopiilar  to 


register  a  negative  vote  on  H.R.  9942,  but 
I  feel  It  is  sensible,  reasonable,  and  good 
to  do  so.  espedally  ^fhtsa  it  is  being  con- 
sidered on  the  smpenslon  calendar,  with 
limited  debate  and  no  opportunity  for 
amendments. 

Were  this  issue  of  women's  rights  to  be 
an  emergency  problem — of  crucial  na- 
tlcmal    importance— a    problem    which 
could  only  be  advanced  by  the  Congre.ss 
and  by  Government,  then  perhaps  some 
could  argue  it  miebt  be  possible  to  offer 
some  sman  financial  assistance  for  a  vei-y 
rtwrt  period  of  tbne.  Such  is  not  the  case 
here.  Other  forums  do  exist  to  deal  with 
this  matter.  If  a  rule  were  to  be  granted 
permitting  general  debate  of  this  legisla- 
tlMi  and  appropriate  amendmoits  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  commission's  powers. 
Its  costs  to  the  taxpayers,  its  scope  of  op- 
««^ai,  we  would  be  in  a  much  better 
PosWon  to  pass  mature  Judgment  on  it. 
Despite  my  personal  keen  faterest  and 
concern  in  matters  of  equality  and  wom- 
en's rights,  and  my  strong  support  of 
their  rights  down  through  the  years,  I 
oerlously  queetkm  the  advisablUty  of  ap- 
propriating 10  minion  Federal  doUars  for 
such  extremely  brocul  and  ffl-d^lned  ob- 
jectives, especlany  at  a  time  whMj  deficit 
financing  is  at  an  aUtime  high.  I  fear  we 
would  be  setting  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  the  C<xigre8s  in  the  future. 
Flnany.  because  of  the  questions  alrea 
Finally,  because  of  the  questions  I  have 
raised,  together  with  questi<nis  already 
raised  by  several  of  my  coUeagues  as  to 
ttie  advlsabfflty  of  authorizing  the  estab- 
hsbment  of  a  national  commission  with 
such  broad  powers  for  such  a  long  period 
of  time,  at  such  a  substantial  cost,  and 
because  this  legislation  is  being  consid- 
eredonthe  suspension  calendar,  with  no 
opportunity  to  change  its  complexion  in 
any  way,  8hai>e,  or  form.  I  cannot,  in 
good  CTWsclence.  support  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The  ques- 
tion is  <m  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewOTum  from  New  York  (Ms.  Abztto) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bU  HJl.  9924,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BADMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
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A  recOTded  vote  was  refused. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  tbe  ground  that  a  quorum.  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  <Kder 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provlslcms  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule 
XXvn  and  the  prior  annoimcement  of 
the  Chair,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  win  be  postponed. 

Does  the  genUeman  from  Maryland 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  that  there 
is  no  quorum? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Before  I  do.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman win  state  it.  ^ 

PAUXAXEMTAXT    ZNQTnKT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chair 
announced  that  28  Members  asked  for  a 
recorded  vote.  Is  it  not  one-fifth  of  the 
membership  present? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  The  Chair  would  advise  the  gen- 
tleman tluit  under  clause  5  of  rule  I,  on 
a  recorded  vote,  one-fifth  of  a  quorum,  or 
44- Members  Is  required  in  the  House.  If 
the  gentieman  had  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nasrs.  then  it  would  have  been  one- 
fifth  of  those  present.  The  crentieman 
asked  for  a  recorded  vote. 

4  PAKLUIBNTABT  INQTHBT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mi-.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  The  gentieman  wffl  state  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  too 
late  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is  at 
this  time.  The  objection  has  been  made 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  the  Chair  has  stated 
that  under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
have  been  postponed. 

Wffl  the  gentieman  from  Maryland 
withdraw  his  ix>lnt  of  order  that  there 
is  no  quorum? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidentiy 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  foUowing  Members  faUed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  Ko.  015] 

Ad*m«  Gibbons  Pettia 

Andrews.  N.C.  Ooldwater  Peyser 

BadlUo  Gonzalez  Rangel 

Bell  Goodlhig  Risenhoover 

BUggl  Hantaa  Robinson 

Boggs  Hubert  Ro« 

BolUng  Helstoskl  Rom 

Bonker  Henderson  Runnels 

Brademas  EOUls  Ruppe 

Buchanan  HoUand  Sbdc 

Burke,  Fla.  Jarman  Solarz 

Burton,  John  Jeffords  Stanton, 

Cedertoerg  Jenrette  James  V. 

Chisholm  Jones.  Ala.  Stuckey 

Clawson.Del  Kemp  Symms 

Clay  IiOng,  La.  Thompson 

Conyers  Lott  Udall 

Derwlnski  MeOcdUster  XTUman 

Diggs  Madlgan  VanDeerlln 

Dlngell  Mathis  '  Vander  Jagt 

Downey,  N.T.  Msyner  Vanlk 

Duncan,  Oreg.  firlttolMU,  Md.  Visorito 

Bsch  Moorhead,  Pa.    WUson,  C.  H. 

Gshleman  Obey  Wolff 

Evins,  Tenn.  O'Brien  Wrlgbt 

Pary  O'Ham  Wyuer 

Fithlan  Passman  Toung,  Ga. 

Flowers  Patterson,  ZaUockl 

Fraser  OkliX.  Zeferettl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  348' 
Membeis  have  recorded  their  presoice 
by  eiootionlc  davlee,  a  qnoruBi. 

By  manknous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^__ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  ABZUa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  \mani- 
mous  consent  that  aU  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  ranarks  on  the  bffl  (HJl. 
9924) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentiewoman  from 
New  York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heiting, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


GAO  AUDITS  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE SERVICE  AND  THE  BUREAtJ 
OF  ALCOHOL,  TOBACCO,  AND 
FIREARMS 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  Uie  bUI 
(HJl.  8948)  to  amend  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for 
the  audit  of  the  Internal  Revmue  Serv- 
ice by  the  ComptroUer  General,  as 
amended. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  0948 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThBt  section 
117  of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1960  (81  0.8.0.  67)  18  amendfld  by  adding 
Kt  the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)(1)  Tbe  ComptroUer  General  shall 
make,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  shall  prescribe,  audits  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  of  tbe  Department  of 
the  Treasury:  Provided,  That  such  audits 
shaU  not  affect  the  finality  o<  findings  or 
decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  under  sectl<Mi  6406  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of,  and  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary In,  making  the  audits  required  by 
paragraph  (l)  of  this  subsection,  representa- 
tlves  of  the  General  Accounting  Office — 

"(A)  shall,  notwithstanding  the  prorisions 
of  sections  4434  and  6108  of  such  Code,  have 
access  to  tax  returns  and  tax  return  infor- 
mation described  in  sections  4424(a)  and 
6103;  and 

"(B)  shall  have  access  to  all  other  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files, 
papers,  things,  and  property  belonging  to  or 
in  use  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms: 

Provided,  That  no  officer  or  eo^loyee  of  tbe 
General  Accounting  Office  shall,  except  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  section  6103(d)  of  such 
Code,  divulge  or  make  known  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  to  any  person,  other  than  an- 
other oflloer  or  en^rioyee  of  such  office  whose 
official  duties  or  reqioBslbUltlea  require  such 
disclosure,  any  tax  return  or  tax  return  In- 
fonnAtion  described  in  section  4434(a)  of 
such  Code  In  a  form  which  can  be  associated 
with  or  otherwise  identify,  directly  or  In- 
directly, a  particular  taxpayer:  And  provided 


further.  That  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall,  except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided  by  law,  dlviilge 
or  make  known  In  any  manner  whatever  to 
any  person,  other  than  another  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  office  whose  official  duties  or 
req>onslblUties  require  such  disclosure,  any 
other  tax  return  or  tax  return  Information, 
or  any  information  described  in  clause  (B), 
in  a  form  whldi  can  be  aaeocte.ted  with  or 
otherwise  identify,  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  particular  taxpayer.  Any  sucti  officer  or  em- 
ployee who  makes  a  disclosure  in  violation  of 
either  of  the  foregoing  provisoe  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  provided  by  law. 

"(3)  Tbe  Comptroller  General  sbsJI,  as  fre- 
quently as  may  be  practicable,  make  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  tbe  results  of  audit  work 
performed.". 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  8948,  as  amended, 
authorizes  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  t^  conduct  independ- 
ent and  complete  audits  of  the  opera- 
tions and  activities  w  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service — IRS:— and  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms — ATP— 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  legis- 
lation was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  on  a 
vote  of  35  to  0. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  8948  is  necessary 
to  resolve  the  longstanding  differences 
between  theOeneral  Accoxmting  Office — 
GAO — and  the  IRS  over  the  legal  right 
of  GAO  to  gain  access  to  tax  return  In- 
formation so  that  it  can  carry  out  Its 
audit  responsibilities.  Because  the  probi' 
lem  of  GAO  access  to  tax  administra- 
tion documents  and  records  extends  to 
the  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms — which 
was  formerly  a  division  within  IRS  and 
which  adopted  the  IRS  position — the 
(TommittM  on  Government  Operations 
induded  the  ATP  wltliin  the  provisions 
of  HJl.  8948,  as  amended. 

IRS  has  conslstentiy  interpreted  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  as  prohibiting 
*the  Commissioner  of  IRS  from  making 
tax  returns  and  tax  return  information 
available  to  GAO.  IRS  has  interpreted 
the  phrase  "tax  return  Information"  to 
include  edmost  aU  documents,  reports 
and  studies  in  Its  possession,  tiiereby  re- 
stricting and  often  making  impossible. 
GAO  audita  of  IRS  operations.  GAO,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  long  believed  that 
the  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
CTode  relied  on  by  the  IRS  do  not  pre- 
clude tiie  Service  from  making  records 
available  to  GAO  for  audit  purposes 
and  that  GAO  does  have  authority  to 
make  Independent  management  audits 
of  ntS  under  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921.  the  Accounting  ukI 
Auditing  Act  of  1950,  the  Legislative 
and  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  Because  the  GAO 
has  no  authority  to  seek  court  review  of 
its  differences  with  the  IRS,  the  legisla- 
tion presentiy  before  the  House  today  is 
made  necessary^ 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
todar  seropaloaalT  safecoanto  the  prl- 
rtLCj  and  Integrftgr  of  taeome  tax  return 
information  from  unauthorized  dis- 
closure and  whJects  OAO  employees  to 
the  came  penalties  and  sanctlona  that 
preauitlj  covcm  any  authcxiied  dlado- 
sure  «f  «och  tatfomation.  liiveover,  the 
flnal  dBrMiiiiiiMlliia  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Oie  Treasury  under  section 
MM  of  tte  Zntemal  Revenue  Code  to 
make  dUftlolons  regarding  the  merits  of 
any  dalm  {veeented  under  the  Internal 
Revuxiw  laws,  has  not  been  disturbed. 

Tbe  oammittoe  believes  that  regular 
and  Independent  audits  by  OAO  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  ttie  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 
will  result  In  substantially  greater  efflcl- 
jsneles  and  econonries  In  the  operations 
and  activities  of  those  agencies.  Wltbout 
access  to  neeeatary  tax  documents  and 
records,  OAO  cannot  effectively  evaluate 
IRS  and  ATF  operatloas  Involving  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  approprtated  funds 
and  hlTltona  of  donars  of  »«t>'w1  gross 
revenue  coOeettonB.  Untfl  this  legislation 
beoonim  law,  the  management  of  the 
world'a  largast  collactlon  ageudea  will 
coDjUnue  to  escape  Indepwident  and  reg- 
ular audit  by  Congress-- Investigative 
ann— tfaaOAO. 

Hm  35  to  0  committee  vote  In  su(4N>rt 
of  this  legUdaUon  Is  an  expression  of  our 
bsUet  that  as  a  eoDsequence  of  this  tock 
of  independent  audlft  eapabntty,  IRS  and 
AIT  management  practices  and  admin- 
istration of  the  tax  laws  have  not  been  as 
efficient  as  they  otherwise  would  have 
been;  and  that  many  committees  and  In- 
dlTidual  liembers  of  Congress  have  bem 
denied  meaningful  Inf onnatlon  on  IRS 
and  ATF  operatians.  Qtven  the  reports 
and  ***"*H*f  of  weaknesses  and  abuses 
wttbta  ma,  this  lack  of  ovenight  capft- 
UDtgr  has  very  likdy  ccmtrflmted  to  any 
loss  of  tntUe  confldenee  In  the  admlnls- 
tratlon  of  our  tax  laws. 

Kr.  fikwaker.  let  me  take  Just  one  or 
two  addltlanal  moments  to  explain 
tfotctly  what  HJl.  8948,  as  amended. 
does: 

The  legislation  amends  sectkm  117  of 
the  AoQounting  and  AudlttDg  Act  of  U60, 
bar  adding  at  the  end  thoeof  a  new  sub- 
•eetlosi  "(d)".  Htm  sutaseotkm  (d>  au- 
ttMUMB  the  Comptroller  Ocneral  to 
make,  ipider  his  own  rules  and  regula- 
tloos.  audits  of  the  IRS  and  the  AiT, 
provided,  however,  that  such  audits  are 
not  to  affect  the  flnaBty  of  fhkUngs  of 
IRS  or  ATV  under  section  6404  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code^  Tbe  teglslatkm 
gnnts  to  OAO  representatives,  tor  the 
porpoae  of  and  to  the  extent  necessary  In 
making  audits  of  IBS  and  ATF,  and  to 
all  other  aoooonts.  records  and  property 
bdonglng  to  IRS  or  ATP. 

In  «rdar  to  protect  basic  rights  of  tax- 
pevwi  with  rMpeefc  to  oonfldentiality  of 
their  tas  aflam,  aectloik  117<d)  (8)  of  the 
bffl  Imnw i  upon  OAO  oflloerB  and  em- 
sKeeptlon— eoMTB  re- 
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In  oMtar  to  ivoteet  basic  rltizts  of  tax- 
payen  wtt)ltnpeet  to  confldeotiaBtr  ot 


their  tax  affairs,  section  llT(d)  (3)  of  the 
bill  Imposes  upon  OAO  cfllcers  and  em- 
ployees— ^wlth  one  exception— severe  re- 
strictions upcHi  disclosure  of  IRS  and 
APT  tax  return  taformatkm  in  »  form 
which  could  Identify,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, a  particular  taxpayer,  llie  exception 
would  be  tax  information  submitted  by 
OAO  to  a  congressional  committee  al- 
ready authorised  to  receive  it  under  sec- 
tion 6108  of  Oje  Code.  OAO  could  not 
otherwise  diaclose  identifiable  tax  In- 
formation. Tills  means,  that  no  Member 
of  Congress  and  no  congressional  com- 
mittee other  than  the  three  such  com- 
mittees already  authorized  to  receive  tax 
information  under  section  6103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  could  receive 
such  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  OAO  will  conduct  audits 
of  IRS  and  ATF,  based  on  the  standards 
enumerated  In  testimony  before  tbe 
Oovemment  Operations  Ctnunlttee  by 
the  Deputy  Comptroller  General,  as 
follows: 

OAO  has  taken  wvry  opportunity  to  im- 
IWMS  vpon  IBS  oOoteto  that  tt  to  not  In- 
ttntUA  tn  the  ktontltT  of  IndlTldual  taz- 
payan  sad  does  not  aetic  to  soporlmpose 
tts  Judgment  upon  that  of  the  nts  In  In- 
diYldual  tax  cases;  rather,  OAO  to  intensted 
In  fwramtTwtJim  into  Indlrldual  tax  transac- 
tlflos  only  for  th*  pwpoee  of,  and  In  the 
nvmher  nsceasary  to  aerre  as  a  reasonable 
bails  for.  evahtatlng  the  effectfrenees,  ^n- 
oMney  and  aeonomy  oif  selected  nts  op- 
erattona  and  aotivttlaa. 

In  the  absence  of  OAO  review,  the 
Congress  has  no  Indepeodoit  assurance 
that  IRS  and  AT7  are  carrying  out  their 
(Operations  In  an  efficient,  effective,  and 
economical  manner,  nie  magnitude, 
complexity,  and  importance  of  Federal 
tax  collection  activities  Is  such  that  in- 
dependent OAO  evaluations  of  IRS  and 
ATF  (HieratkinB  would  a»4lst  ttie  Con- 
gress materially  In  Its  ove.'-^g^t  fttnc- 
tl<ms  and  would  certainly 
ttaeaAninistratlon  of  the progi>fems and 
activities  of  these  important  Oovem- 
ment agendas. 

Mr.  ESUNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  jdddt 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  g»- 
Oeman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentiemaa  from  New 
Yoik  (Mr.  RossHTRAL)  foT  presenting  a 
very  valuable  and  innovative  bffl. 

This  legislation  constttutes  a  practical 
means  of  resolving  a  kmg-standlng  dis- 
pute. 

In  the  subcommittee  on  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  many  peojde  have 
made  the  point  that  sections  313  and 
313  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921  already  authorize  the  OAO  to 
have  access  to  all  agency  flies  uid  docu- 
ments. The  IRS  has.  however,  stead- 
fastly refused  to  accQ>t  that  concept 
Now,  however,  ttirough  the  good  wortc  of 
the  chairman,  the  distinguished  gmtle- 
man  from  New  York  CMr.  Rosxxihal). 
the  nts  has  now  completely  accepted 
the  compromise  verslan  wlilch  is  befon 
the  Members  today. 

For  the  record.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 


like  to  quote  from  the  hia^Hnga  of  g^. 
tember  U.  UT6,  wliere  Mr.  Whltaker, 
ttie  General  Counsd  of  the  IRS,  stated 
categorically: 

I  believe  thst  the  amendment — 

the  substance  of  this  bin  here — 
vUl  solve  all  of  our  problems . . . 

Mr.  Whltaker  was  then  asked: 

And  that  Includes  the  ISureau  of  AlccAoI, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms? 

And  Mr.  Whltaker  answered: 
Tea,  sir. 

I  think,  therefore,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  already 
said,  we  have  something  here  that  does 
not  endanger  privacy  whatsoever,  and 
cannot  lead  to  the  revdaticn  of  the 
names  on  Individual  tax  returns.  If  this 
bin  becomes  law  the  OAO  can  ccxiduct 
an  independent  and  objective  evaluation 
of  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  this 
massive  and  powerful  tax  collection 
agency. 

This  subcommittee,  as  other  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  has  seoi  aU  too  fre- 
quently in  ttie  past  serious  abuses  by  the 
IRS  including  Instances  where  the 
agoicy  has  squandered  the  public  funds 
while  invading  the  privacy  of  American 
citizens.  This  blU  today  provides  that  the 
OAO  win  keep  the  Congress  Informed 
just  as  it  does  with  respect  to  aU  other 
agencies.  Consequently  we  would  no 
longer  have  to  rely,  as  we  have  had  to 
rely  in  the  past,  on  internal  audits  con- 
ducted of  the  IRS.  by  the  IRS,  and  for 
the  IBS.  The  absurdity  of  an  agency  in- 
vestigating Itself  is  self-evident.  So  I 
urge  an  affirmative  vote  on  this  bill 
which  wm  go  a  Icmg  way  toward  provid- 
ing for  the  first  time  a  thorough  and  in- 
dependent audit  by  the  OAO  of  the  JRS. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  fidl 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tluoik 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosek- 
thal)  ,  for  the  outstanding  Job  he  has 
done  on  this  legislation  and  I  rise  In 
suppmrt  of  HJlu  8948. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  hOl  authorizes  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  have  access 
to  tax  returns,  tax  return  information, 
and  other  records  and  documoito  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Sendee  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Ftrearms. 
As  the  chief  InvestigatCHy  aim  of  Con- 
gress, the  OAO  is  cbarged  with  the 
responsiblUty  for  investigating  the  effi- 
ciency and  Integrity  of  the  IRS  and  ATP. 
The  IRS,  In  particular,  has  in  recoit 
years  been  subject  to  serious  charges,  in- 
cluding discrimination  in  the  treatment 
of  wealthy  versus  regular  taxpc^rers, 
abuse  of  the  taxpayers'  right  to  confi- 
dence, mlsmanag^nent,  and  many  oth- 
ers. Yet,  the  OAO  has  been  barred  undn- 
most  circumstances  from  gaining  access 
to  JRS  or  ATV  records  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  sw^  duuryea. 

Four  separate  laws  authorize  the  OAO 
to  have  aooess  to  records,  including  those 
of  the  nts  and  ATP.  Yet,  these  two 
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Treasury  Department  agencies  have  re- 
peatedly denied  access  to  the  OAO  as 
a  result  of  a  narrow  Interpretation  of 
their  own  law.  The  IRS,  in  particular, 
has  done  this — ^it  should  be  noted— dur- 
ing those  very  same  years  in  which  it 
permitted  its  facilities  to  be  illegally  used 
by  the  Nixon  administration.  Then,  too, 
while  the  GAO  has  been  denied  access, 
other  Federal  agences.  State  agencies, 
political  subdivisions,  and  others  have 
been  given  access  to  tax  records. 

The  OAO  does  not  intend  to  use  this 
authority  primarily  to  look  at  individual 
taxp>ayers'  records.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  GAO  is  on  record  as  stetlng  that 
they  are  not  concerned  with  the  identity 
of  individual  taxpayers.  Moreover,  this 
bUl  subjecte  GAO  employees  to  penal- 
ties and  sanctions  for  unauthorlaed  dis- 
closure of  such  information.  What  is  re- 
quired, however,  is  that  the  GAO  be  in 
a  positlcm  to  monltm*  IRS  and  ATF 
operations  on  a  sampling  basis  from  the 
time  an  individual  or  business  files  a  re- 
turn until  the  return  Is  accepted  to  test 
efficiency,  fairness,  and  economy. 

Especifijly  wba,t  is  needed  is  access  to 
internally  generated  administrative  rec- 
ords of  IRS  and  ATF  staffs — not  the  In- 
dividual tax  records  themselves.  These 
are  the  essential  records  that  OAO  must 
have  access  to  in  order  to  conduct  effec- 
tive audita  of  ttiese  two  agencies.  As  un- 
founded as  It  may  seem,  the  IRS  and 
-ATT  have  withheld  these  administra- 
tive records  on  the  beisis  that  they  are 
closely  related  to  Individual  tax  retarpa. 
Enactment  of  H.R.  8948  wlU  serve  Ita 
greatest  purixise  by  giving  the  OAO  ac- 
cess to  such  records. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Moftett). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  i^)eaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8948.  lliese  amendmenta 
to  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  constltoto  an  important  darlfl- 
catlon  ol  the  authority  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  audit  the  Internal 
Revenue  Servlge  and  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol. Tobacco,  and  Firearms.  Such  a 
clarification  Is  vital  and  kmg  overdue. 

Before  discussing  the  conduct  of  the 
IRS,  which  hic^ilighte  the  need  for  this 
bill,  it  Is  Important  to  note  that  over  the 
years  (Congress  has  not  done  ita  own  Job 
of  ovn«eelng  the  agencyts  operations. 
Recently,  when  Commissioner  Alexander 
testified  before  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  which  I  sit.  he 
said  he  would  like  to  see  the  Congress 
focus  more  on  the  good  things  the  IRS  Is 
doing  instead  of  always  being  crlticaL 
WeU,  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
IRS.  before  and  dmlng  Mr.  Alexander's 
tenure,  has  led  a  pretty  charmed  Uf  e  with 
regard  to  the  Congress.  A  reading  of 
transcripte  from  the  various  committees 
charged  with  monitoring  the  perform- 
ance of  the  IRS  clearly  Indicates  that  the 
agency  has  been  given  too  much  flexibil- 
ity and  autonomy,  and  the  result  has 
been  numerous  abuses  of  dtizens'  righta 
and  enoniioM  waste  of  taxpayers'  funds. 
Our  own  subcommittee  has  been  in- 


vestigating a  number  of  IRS  operations 
that  raise  Important  questions  about  the 
ethical  conduct  and  handling  of  Govern- 
ment funds  by  IRS  officials.  Project 
Leprechaun  in  Florida,  where  agents 
spied  on  public  officials  and  pried  into  the 
personal  lives  of  prominent  citizens  in 
matters  clesu-ly  unrelated  to  tax  issues, 
is  one  example.  Another  is  operation  W. 
initiated  by  an  Assistant  IRS  CcRumls- 
sioner  with  neither  the  knowledge  nor 
the  approval  of  the  IRS  Commissioner  or 
the  Regional  Office.  That  project  saw 
slush  funds  made  available  to  an  under- 
cover agent  to  spy  on  other  IRS  person- 
nel. 

In  the  area  ol  corruption  within  the 
IRS  itself,  there  Is  urgent  need  for  an 
outaide  audit.  The  IRS  has  given  no  hard 
evidence  that  it  is  capable  of  eUmlnattng 
such  abuses  by  policing  and  auditing 
iteelf. 

But  even  if  the  a«ency  were  doing  Ito 
Job  bi  this  regard,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  GAO  audita.  Tlie  IRS  is  the  larg- 
est conectlon  agency  in  the  world,  yet  it 
has  never  been  scrutinized  by  outside 
examiners. 

Both  the  IRS  and  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco,  and  Firearms  have  claJbned 
that  the  audit  is  not  necessary  and  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  prohlblta  the 
(Commissioner  of  IRS  from  making  IRS 
documente  available  to  the  OAO. 

But  the  OAO  has  cited  section  312(a) 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921,  which  provides  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shan  Investigate  aU  matters 
relating  to  the  receipt,  disbursement,  and 
application  of  public  funds,  and  section 
117(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures  Act  of  1950,  which  reaffirms 
this  authority.  Tlie  Library  of  Congress 
analysis  requested  by  our  subcommittee 
concurs  with  the  OAO's  Interpretation. 
T<^th  regard  to  contentions  that  a  OAO 
audit  could  result  in  invasion  of  privacy 
of  Individual  taxpayers,  I  note  that  Hit. 
8948  protecto  such  privacy. 

Tills  may  seem  like  a  rdativdy  minor 
piece  oi  legislation,  but  It  oontalns  im- 
portant movislims  and  a  vital  pneBdeat. 
And  it  refleeta  a  strong  commitment  by 
the  Oovemment  Operations  Committee 
under  ito  new  ehatoman.  as  weU  as  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Con- 
sumer, and  Monetary  Affaln,  to  increase 
the  ovenlglit  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  In  a  way  that  promises  to  im- 
prove the  agency,  the  piddic's  perMpti<Hi 
of  It.  and  the  public  image  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  ranking  member  of  the  fun  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  tram  New  Yoik  (Mr. 

HORTON) . 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f(^  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportuiilty  to  commend  the  ranking 
mhxHlty  member,  the  gentleman  frcnn 
Mlchigmi  (Mr.  Browh)  ,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  8Ul>cominlttee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  RosnrrHAi), 
tor  bringing  ttils  legislation  to  ttie  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  HJl.  8048 


has  long  been  the  concern  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  It  is  a 
bill  that  will  allow  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  oversee,  as  it  does  witli  other 
executive  agencies,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms,  both  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  OAO  will,  as  a 
result  of  HJl.  8948,  be  allowed  to  audit 
on  ita  own  initiative  the  operations  of 
Uie  IRS  and  have  access  to  tax  returns 
and  otb^r  return  information  it  needs 
in  doinir  such  audits. 

The  committee  first  had  hearings  on 
this  subject  in  June  of  1972  before  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  (3ovemment  In- 
formation Subcommittee  on  which  I 
served  at  that  time.  I  said  at  those  hear- 
ings that  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  ever 
Intended  that  Congress  did  not  have  or 
could  not  have  general  legislative  over- 
sight In  this  area.  We  argued  then  as 
we  do  now  that  the  GAO  had  legal  ac- 
cess to  audit  the  IRS,  and  that  the  IRS 
was  not  exempted  from  the  OAO's  statu- 
tory authority.  IRS  differed  with  us  and, 
thus,  this  legislation  was  necessary  to 
clarify  the  law  and  Insure  proper  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  auditing  by  OAO 
is  to  provide  independent  and  objective 
evaluations  of  how  well  IRS  is  carrying 
out  Ita  responslbflltles;  the  GAO  Is  not 
concerned  with  the  identity  of  individ- 
ual taxpayers,  nor  do  they  intend  to 
Impose  their  Judgment  upon  that  of  IRS 
In  individual  cases.  As  the  GAO  said  in 
testimony  before  us.  they  are  biterested 
in  examining  Individual  tax  transactions 
only  for  the  purpose  of,  and  in  the  num- 
ber necessary  to  serve  as  a  reasonable 
basis  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness,  ef- 
ficiency, and  economy  of  selected  IRS 
operations  and  activities.  We  have  been 
careful  to  Indude  in  this  legislation  se- 
vere penalties  for  any  unauthorized  dis- 
closiffe  of  tax  return  information. 

The  IRS  is  an  agency  of  80,000  em- 
ployees, and  it  has  enormous  legal  pow- 
ers. Independent  reviews  of  IRS  opera- 
tions by  OAO  would  serve  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  alleged  abuses  and 
weaknesses  do  exist  and  of  Identifying 
other  problems  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  tax  laws. 

I  support  HJl.  8948  and  I  strongly  urge 
ita  passage. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  rise  to  support  of  this 
legislation  but  wish  to  take  just  a  couple 
of  minutes  to  say  a  few  things  about 
matters  not  in  the  report  as  wen  as  to 
repeat  scnne  of  the  things  that  are  in  the 
report. 

I  think  we  first  should  recognize  that 
this  legislation  provides  for  an  adminis- 
trative audit — I  repeat,  administrative 
audit— {lot  an  audit  or  a  second-guessing 
of  substantive  detenninations  made  by 
the  IRS.  Tor  enqdiasls  on  this  point,  I 
repeat  the  language  that  Is  to  the  com- 
mittee repnt  on  page  7.  There,  quoting 
the  Deputy  Comptrcrfter  Oeneral  to  his 
testimony,  he  said: 

OAO  has  taken  every  opportunity  to  tm- 
press  upon  IBB  oAelato  that  tt  to  not  inter- 
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ested  In  the  Identity  of  Indlvldxiftl  taxpayers 
and  doM  not  aeek  to  superlmpoM  its  Judg- 
ment upon  that  of  the  IRS  In  buUvldual  tax 
caa«6:  ratber,  OAO  U  intenated  in  examining 
Into  Individual  tax  tranaacttons  only  for  tbe 
purpose  of,  and  In  the  number  nnrntwary  to 
serve  aa  a  leaaonable  basis  for,  evaluating  tbe 
efrectlveneaa,  efltdency  and  economy  of  se- 
lected IBS  operations  and  activities.  OAO 
has.  in  general,  directed  its  efforts  toward 
thoee  areas  wh«e  It  beUeved  that  improve- 
ments in  current  operations  would  bring 
about  better  IBS  administratidn  of  (vograms, 

r         activities,  and  resources. 
Then  moving  from  the  committee  re- 
.  port  to  the  actual  language  of  the  legis- 

\  latlon,  we  win  find  that  in  the  language 
^  in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  the  amend- 
ment it  says,  speaking  of  the  audits  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  adopted: 
Provided.  That  such  audits  shall  not  affect 
tbe  finality  of  findings  <x  decisions  ot  tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
under  section  6406  of  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Code. 

I  Wish  to  add  these  remarks  to  estab- 
lish the  parameten  of  the  audit^N 

I  have  a  couple  of  other  concems :  pne, 
the  bill,  it  seema  to  me.  Is  a  step  MQk- 
wards  and  is  counterproductive  wlthre- 
spect  to  our  conUnuiiig  efforts  to  Insure 
Indlvldnal  privacy,  which  efforts  recently 
culminated  in  the  pa88acre'*by  the  House 
and  the  enactment  Into  law  of  the  Pri- 
vacy Act. 

In  short,  this  bill  opens  up  to  another 
agency  of  Ctovemment  the  personal  rec- 
ords and  files  which  have  been  consis- 
tently held  to  be  within  the  privacy 
doctrine. 

The  fact  that  specific  provisions  of  the 
bill  deal  with  this  issue  and  attempt  to 
insure  the  privacy  of  such  returns,  rec- 
ords, and  files  doea  not  mitigate  against 
the  fact  that  the  privacy  veil  has  been 
pierced  to  a  certain  extent 

In  view  of  the  concern  of  the  Congress 
regarding  personal  privacy,  as  often  ex- 
pressed on  this  floor.  I  expect  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ofllce  to  exercise  its  au- 
thority under  this  legislation  in  a  most 
cautious  and  dlscljdined  manner. 

A  further  concern  I  have,  not  neces- 
sarily applicable  to  this  bill  alone,  and 
without  intending  In  any  way  to  derogate 
or  dlaparage  the  present  operaUcm  of  the 
Oenoal  Accounting  OOae,  Is  about  the 
continuing  and  accelerating  way  in 
wbkii  we  in  the  Congress  are  both  giving 
authority  to  and  tmpoaing  duties  upon 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

To  the  extent  we  continue  to  grant  to 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  the  right 
and  authority  to  initiate  audits  of  agen- 
cies, we  increase  the  opportunity  for 
abuse  of  such  authority.  And  who  deter- 
mines the  economy,  efficiency,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  wisdom  of  its 
dedsloos  wltti  respect  to  the  priorities  it 
sets  for  utilisation  of  its  time,  manpower, 
and  funds?  Who  makes  these  decisions? 
The  General  Accounttaig  Office  itself.  In 
short,  the  auditor  presoitly  audits  Itself. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mi*. 
Levitas)  . 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  £^}eaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
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foresight  and  insight  in  bringing  this  im- 
portant bill  to  us  and  I  rise  to  speak  in 
favor  of  HJl.  8948  which  we  have  before 
OS  today.  As  you  know,  this  bill  would 
allow  the  OAO  to  perform  its  independ- 
ent auditing  functions  within  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

I  am  not  really  sure  that  this  bill  is 
necessary  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  whether  or  not  one  interprets 
previous  law  as  giving  GAO  this  power 
already.  However,  since  neither  IRS  nor 
ATP  has  permitted  GAO  access  to  their 
records,  we  must  take  this  legislation 
method  to  settle  a  procedural  dispute. 

IRS  and  ATF  are  to  be  commended,  if 
their  prior  refusal  to  allow  GAO  to  audit 
their  operations  stemmed  from  a  genuine 
desire  to  protect  the  individuals  whose 
records  they  keep.  I  share  that  concern. 
However,  as  GAO  has  repeatedly  stated, 
it  is  not  their  intention  to  use  individual 
return  except  Insofar  as  they  are  needed 
to  see  how  effectively  and  efficiently  the 
IRS  and  ATP  are  carrying  out  their  tax 
collecting  responsibilities.  In  addition,  I 
believe  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
sufficiently  strict  that  Individual  privacy 
is  adequately  protected. 

In  a  voluntary  tax  collection  system 
such  as  ours,  its  success  depends  com- 
idetely  on  the  perceptions  by  taxpayers 
that  It  is  fair  and  equitable;  and  that 
their  privacy  is  being  respected.  Disraeli 
said: 

All  power  is  a  trust;  we  are  accountable  for 
its  exercise. 

Accountability  is  the  Issue  here.  We 
have  seen  past  abuses  on  the  part  of  the 
IRS  v/blch  might  have  been  forestalled 
by  the  knowledge  that  they  were  account- 
able to  some  outside  authori^.  in  the 
absence  of  GAO  review,  there  is  no  in- 
dependent assurance  that  IRS  and  ATP 
are  carrying  out  their  operations  in  an 
efficient,  effective,  and  economical  man- 
ner. This  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
Pederal  tax  collection  activities  is  such 
that  independent  GAO  evaluations  of 
IRS  and  ATF  (verattons  is  needed  to  as- 
sist the  Congress  in  its  oversight  func- 
tions and  would  almost  certainly 
strengthen  the  administration  of  the 
programs  and  activities  of  these  impor- 
tant Government  agencies. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  genUeman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
hbszvansKY). 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  bill,  HH.  8948,  to  provide  au- 
thority for  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  audit  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commerce,  Con- 
sumer and  Monetary  Affaire  Subcommit- 
tee, I  have  been  Involved  In  the  exten- 
sive oversight  hearings  of  the  IRS.  Dur- 
ing our  subcommittee's  investigation, 
many  covert  operations  of  the  IRS  have 
come  to  light. 

The  necessity  for  the  IRS  to  investi- 
gate potential  tax  fraud  cases  Is  clear, 
and  I  agree  that  we  should  enact  no  legis- 
lation that  would  hamper  them  in  this 


endeavor.  The  problem  with  the  IRS  in- 
vestigations, however,  is  not  generally 
the  subject  matter  of  the  probes,  but 
rather  the  techniques  used  to  obtain  the 
information.  There  have  been  instances 
that  show  the  IRS  has  ignored  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  those  persons  being 
investigated  as  well  as  acted  in  viola- 
tion of  their  own  procedures.  When  ques- 
tioned about  these  practices,  Commis- 
sioner Donald  Alexander  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  at  the  national  and  re- 
gional level,  seemed  to  have  no  explana- 
tion. IRS  is  so  large  and  fragmented 
that  its  own  internal  checks  are  inade- 
quate. With  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion I  believe  that  these  kinds  of  illegal 
practices  will  be  discontinued.  The  agen- 
cy would  have  to  account  for  their  ex- 
penditures and  tnelr  imauUiorized  fish- 
ing expeditions  and  illegal  investigations 
will  be  stopped  before  they  begin. 

The  bill  as  it  is  written  has  ample  safe- 
guards to  protect  information  on  individ- 
ual tax  returns  and  the  GAO  employees 
could  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties 
as  any  other  Federal  employee  for  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  tax  return  in- 
formation. 

In  a  time  when  our  most  basic  institu- 
tions have  been  called  into  question,  this 
is  vital  legislation.  We  cannot  allow  our 
voluntary  tax  collection  agency  to  suffer 
from  the  doubts  created  by  its  being 
held  unaccoimtable  to  the  established 
watchdog  of  the  Federal  Government. 
For  this  reason  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8948. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  basic  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  clarify  and  resolve, 
once  and  for  all,  the  long  standing  dif- 
ferences of  legal  opinion  that  have  ex- 
isted between  the  Goverimient  Account- 
ing Office— GAO— and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service— IRS — over  the  right  of  the 
GAO  to  gain  access  to  the  records  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  regular  and  routine 
audits  of  the  IRS. 

The  IRS  has  consistenUy  Interpreted 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  prohibit- 
ing the  Commission  of  the  IRS  from 
making  any  documents  or  records  on  the 
administration  of  the  Code  available  to 
GAO. 

In  addition,  the  IRS  has  questioned 
the  authority  of  GAO  to  make  independ- 
ent management  reviews  of  the  IRS. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  GAO  strongly 
believes  that  the  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  do  not  preclude  the  GAO 
from  having  access  to  the  IRS  records 
for  audit  purposes  and  to  make  inde- 
pendent management  audits  of  IRS. 

GAO  strongly  maintains  that  its  au- 
thority to  audit  the  IRS  and  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  opera- 
tions is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  law  as 
contained  in  section  312  fa)  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act. 

Further,  section  117(a)  of  the  Budget 
and  Accoimting  Procedure  Act  reaffirms 
this  authority. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  conflict  be- 
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tween  these  agencies  and  the  GAO  must 
be  setUed  once  and  for  an  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  final  analysis  we,  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  i>e<9le  have 
the  authority  and  the  respimdbllltj  to 
clear  up  any  dUBciiIties  or  ambiguities, 
created  by  IRS  refusal  to  permit  GAO 
access  to  the  documents.  The  obvious  rea- 
son being  that  GAO  is  the  investigative 
arm  of  the  Congress  and  if  we  are  to 
carry  out  our  oversight  and  investigation 
function,  we,  of  the  Congress,  must  call 
on  the  GAO,  when  necessary,  to  perform 
the  required  audits  to  assm-e  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  we  represent  that 
the  IRS  suid  ATF  are  carrying  out  their 
operations  in  an  efficient,  effective  and 
economical  manner.  This  should  bene- 
fit the  taxpaying  public  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  In  re- 
porting out  the  bill,  has  assured  us  that 
they  have  scrupulously  safeguarded  the 
privacy  and  Integrity  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns and  information  from  unauthorized 
disclosure  and  subjects  GAO  employes  to 
the  same  penalties  and  sanctions  that 
presently  govern  any  such  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  tax  return  Information. 

"me  final  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  make  declalonfl  re- 
garding the  merits  of  any  claim  pre- 
sented under  Internal  Revenue  laws,  is 
not  disturbed. 

The  people  of  my  district  and  the  peo- 
ple throughout  tbe  coimtry  are  up  In 
arms  about  the  overlnvolvement  of  Oov- 
emment  in  tuelr  lives  and  the  seemlmdy 
unchecked  supervision  and  evaluatim  of 
regulatory  agencies. 

This  is  another  all-too-frequent  ex- 
ample of  bureaucratic  autonomy — an- 
other Federal  agency  that  recognizes  no 
authority  higher  than  Its  own. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  Congress,  as  the 
direct  representative  of  the  people  do 
everything  possible  to  oversee  and  evalu- 
ate all  regulatory  agencies  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  authorized  functions. 

GAO  as  the  Investigative  arm  of  the 
Congress,  has  the  legitimate  right  and 
re^Tonaiblllty  to  rnxnt  on  how  well  or 
how  poorly  the  IRS  perf  (»ms  its  assigned 
functions  Just  as  It  does  wltii  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  GovenunenL 

Recent  Investigations  have  Indicated 
that  considerations  of  national  security 
may  have  been  used  as  a  cloak  to  conceal 
Instances  of  bad  management  or  poor 
judgment. 

We  must  Insure  that  in  our  quest  for 
confldaitlaUty  of  tax  returns,  we  do  not 
create  a  blanket  under  which  all  stats  of 
mismanagement,  caprice,  and  poor  Judg- 
ment can  escape  imdetected  and  uncor- 
rected. 

We  have  to  strike  the  proper  balance 
and  the  best  way  to  do  that  Is  to  make 
tile  bureaucracy  responsible  to  the  people. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mtehigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  I  yidd  3  minutes  to  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Michxl)  . 

•By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Michel 
was  allowed  to  speak  oat  of  order.) 

THE    FBSaiDXNT'S   rOOO    BTAICF   XEPOSM    BILL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  S^Teaker.  the  Presi- 
dent of  tile  United  States  earlier  this 


afternoon  delivered  to  the  House  a  most 
comprehoisive  and  carefully  developed 
food  stamp  reform  blU  to  the  Congress. 
It  deserves  our  enthusiastic  sui^iort  and 
endorsement. 

■nuroughout  my  research  into  the  prob- 
lems and  abuses  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  have  been  convinced  that  we 
should  be  guided  by  three  main  goals: 
Control,  compassion,  and  simplification. 
Control,  because  the  NationVs  taxpayers 
are  outraged  about  the  dirwtion  of  re- 
sources to  persons  who  can  and  should 
be  supporting  themselves.  Compassion, 
because  such  misdirection  of  resources 
deprives  those  who  need  it  most  Simpli- 
fication, because  the  intricacies  of  the 
food  stamp  program  invite  fraud,  ma- 
nipulation, and  error. 

■nie  President's  proposal  admirably 
addresses  all  three  of  these  objecttves.  It 
win  provide  relief  for  the  taxpayer  in 
the  magnitude  of  $1.2  biUion.  It  wlU 
increase  food  stamp  aid  to  roughly  24 
percent  of  the  caseload.  It  wfll  metisur- 
ably  simplify  administration. 

As  principal  ooepoosor  of  the  original 
Michel-Buckley  reform  legislation,  I 
commend  and  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  exhaustive  search  for  an- 
swers in  a  number  of  key  areas.  He  has, 
I  think,  found  them. 

With  minor  technical  changes.  I  shaU 
be  Introducing  the  admlnlstratton  pro- 
posal In  the  House  this  afternoon. 

We  shaU  continue  to  look  toward  the 
committee  process  to  identify  wtJeh  of 
a  number  of  proposals  that  have  bem  In- 
troduced win  most  effectlTdy  meet  these 
specific  problem  areas.  What  Is  clear 
Is  that  the  President  has  ocerdsed  bold 
and  Imaginative  leadership  In  afflmdi^. 
throoeii  this  legUatlon.  his  determina- 
tion— and  jthe  conviction  of  the  people  of 
this  country— tiiat  the  {ood  stunp  pro- 
gram must  be  brought  xMer  ocmtroL 

I  am  biveftti  that  thd^Membov  wlU 
find  this  a  worthy  product  and  wffl  Join 
me  In  coeponaortng  the  bm. 

Mr.  MAQDHtS.  Mr.  C^ieaker.  we  aU 
recognise  the  Importance  of  the  role  that 
the  ms  plays  In  coOecting  taxes  and 
managing  the  entire  tax  system.  And  no 
one  Is  questionhftg  that,  by  and  large,  the 
Agency  does  an  exceOent  Job. 

But  the  IRS.l  like  every  other  i«ency 
of  Government,  must  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional review  and  evaluation  of  Its 
work.  "Hie  ImportaDce  of  its  wortc  makes 
this  an  the  matt  urgent.  Yet  the  IRS  has 
insisted  conttouously  for  several  years 
that  the  auditing  arm  of  Congress,  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  does  not  have 
the  rlfljit  to  evaluate  the  ^Belency  of  Its 
operations  hi  order  to  report  back  to  the 
appropriate  autiiorizing  committees  in 
Congress. 

Tht  legislation  we  are  considering  is 
an  effort  to  bring  the  IRS  under  the  same 
scrutiny  that  aU  the  other  executive 
agencies  routinely  stdxnlt  to.  And  It  must 
be  admitted  that  there  has  been  evidence 
over  the  last  few  years  tliat  such  over- 
sight is  necessary,  both  in  cntler  to  im- 
prove the  regular  efDclency  of  the  IRS, 
and  to  curb  abuse  of  its  authority. 

It  has  been  made  clear  during  a  num- 
ber of  congressional  investigations  over 
the  last  3  years  that  the  IRS  has  on  oc- 


casion been  used  by  the  executive  branch 
as  a  political  instrument;  prominent  fig- 
ures who  opposed  the  administration 
were  often  subjected  to  unusual  auditing 
of  their  taxes.  In  addition,  rSeent  testi- 
mony which  we  eUcited  in  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Consumer,  and 
Monetary  Affairs  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  has  indicated 
that  IRS  engaged  in  domestic  surveil- 
lance activities — such  as  the  Leprecaun 
and  Sunshine  operations — which  far  ex- 
ceeded any  role  which  could  be  reason- 
ably undertaken  by  the  tax  collection 
branch  of  our  Government.  And  the 
Commissioner  of  the  IRS  has  certainly 
not  gone  out  of  his  way  to  allay  fears  ex- 
pressed in  the  subcommittee  that  inter- 
nal IRS  controls  over  activities  of  this 
kind  are  inadequate. 

A  GAO  audit  of  the  operations  of  the 
IRS  is  not  special  or  unusual  treatment. 
It  is  the  procedure  to  which  all  other  ex- 
ecutive agencies  are  subject.  It  Is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  efforts  of  Congress  to 
fulfill  its  role  in  examining  the  degree  to 
which  Government  agencies  are  fulfilling 
their  responsibimtes  under  the  law.  And 
it  is  a  way  of  making  certain  that  the  IRS 
remains  responsive  and  responsible  in 
dealing  with  the  American  ptd>Ilc. 

I  have,  therefore,  supported  H.R.  8948 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
New  Yoiic  (Mr.  RosnrrHAL)  that  the 
House  suspend  tiie  rules  and  pass  the 
bin  (H.R.  8948) ,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  fai  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Tile  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  biU  to  amend  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  the 
audit,  by  the  Comptroller  General,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Sorice  and  of  tbe  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tbbacco,  and  Plrearms." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  an  Members  may 

have  S  legislative  days  in  which  to  extmd 

their  remarks  on  the  bUl  (HJi.  8948) 

Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  frmn  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objectioa. 


DISAFPROVmO     A     RBODLATION 
PROPOSED     BY     THE     F7EDERAL 
ELECTION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  MT.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  soBpend  ttw  rules  and  agree  to 
tbe  rasolntian  (R.  Res.  TW)  dlnpproT- 
ing  a  levnlatton  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Eleotton  OommlBloa. 

Hie  Clerk  read  m  follows: 
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H.  Ba.  7W 
MeaoktU.  That  Cb*  recotoUoii  praposMl  by 

to  fluac  «t  HiBtlna  npacto  and  itntwiMiiti. 
teymniHtid  to  ttw  HAoM  under  «»t«  of 
Augurt  1.  irm,  li  te>pp«)wd. 

Sbc.  a.  llM  Ctoik  of  tta«  House  la  directed 
to  tranmit  ft  oopy  of  tills  ZMOlutlon  to  tbm 
Chalnuui  of  the  Federal  Becttoo  Omo- 
mlaaton. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    a    second    de- 
manded? 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

a  second.      

The  aaPEAKEB.  Without  objection,  a 
second  wffl  be  coBsldered  as  ordered. 
There  wms  DO  objection. 
The  BPKAKBL  Hie  gentleman  tiaa. 
Ohio  (Ifr.  Hats)  will  be  reoocnlsed  for 
20  mtnutee,  and  the  BenOeniaa  from 
Mtntiwota  (Ur.  FmsEt)  will  be  x«eoc- 
nted  for  30  mlnntaB. 

Iba  Cbatr  now  recoeniaes  the  gentle- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  BAtg). 

Mr.  HAYS  o<  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myadf  4  mtanites. 

Mr.  jtw ker.  we  have  been  negotiat- 
ing with  ttie  OommlsBlon  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  have  no  deetrft  to  enter  into  a  con- 
ttovBiiar  with  lt»  but  I  think  It  Is  Impor- 
tant ttiat  the  Bouse  disimrove  this  tegu- 
latlon.  Hm  law  «peclllcall][  says  that  the 
caerk  of  the  House  Shan  be  custodian  of 
reports  filed  by  candidates.  Ctatraiy  to 
this,  the  Oommisslon  came  up  with  a 
regulation  saying  that  the  reports  shaU 
be  filed  with  them,  and  that  wltfaln  a 
reastnable  length  of  time  rhegr  wlD  trans- 
mit a  copy  to  the  cleit,  and  within  a 
further  reasonable  length  ot  time  they 
will  tnmsmlt  the  or^ginaL 

I  have  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Ooaimlsrion  and  other  members  of  the 
Cnminlssion  about  a  compromise,  becaose 
I  believe  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  BiADBius)  made  a  stttmg 
statement  on  the  floor  whldi  I  will  later 
on  put  Into  the  Racoso — ^that  the  point 
ol  entry  would  be  the  Clerk  of  the  Hbuse 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  can- 
oidates  for  Oie  House  and  Senate. 

I  tiilnk  the  principle  Involved  here  is 
much  as  though  one  wrote  a  will  and 
gave  It  to  a  third  party  and  said.  "Upon 
my  death,  give  it  to  the  executor." 

Now,  the  law  says  that  the  Cterk  of 
the  Hbuse  shall  be  eustodlan,  and  it  is 
our  cootaition  that  it  should  be  filed 
with  the  Clerk.  I  had  a  meeting  with  M^ 
Curtis  and  suggested  that  there  be  si- 
multaneous flBng,  as  there  is  with  the 
secretaries  of  state  in  i^uious  States 
wttti  the  commissions,  itb.  Curtis  said 
that  would  be  fine.  He  wMit  back,  had  a 
meetmg.  and  they  decided  to  reject  that 
We  then  ofbred  a  compnunlse  that  fbe 
Oerk  Shan,  within  24  hours,  send  a  cer- 
tified Xerox  oopgr  of  the  flMng  to  the 

Commission.  I  discussed  tttWwlth  one  of 
the  meiubets  of  the  Commission  on  the 
floor.  Be  said.  -That's  fine,  that's  great, 
it  sems  reasonable  and  sensible."  He 
went  back,  and  thsy  rejected  that. 

l,,?**J?!t?***  *n»w«^^  h«w  1«  simply 
this:  ShaU  a  enmmlsrton  created  by  the 
CongyMB  rewiite  the  law  that  the  Cfln- 

V^BM  wntef  I  stand  ready  to  oompromise 
with  ttMse  people  at  any  ttane,  and  the 

committee  does  also.  The  first  vote  of  the 


committee  was  18  to  1  in  favor  ot  rejec- 
tion, ani  then  when  the  original  resolu- 
tion was  filed,  it  was  a  unanimous  voice 
vote  with  a  quorum  present  and  voting. 

The  reason  this  is  brought  up ^I  Just 

want  to  explain  this — under  suspensitm 
of  the  rules  is  because  this  Commission 
kept  telling  me  that  they  wanted  to  re^ 
write  this  and  they  wanted  to  compro- 
mise, and  they  held  conference  after 
ccmference,  and  then  when  we  had  5  days 
left,  they  finally  said,  "No,  we  are  not 
going  to  compromise ;  it  is  going  to  be  our 
way."  So  that,  If  I  went  the  regular  route 
to  the  Boles  Committee,  I  would  have 
had,  with  good  luck,  the  ability  to  bring 
this  up  on  the  second  day  before  we 
recess  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

Mr.  Bpeaker.  I  ask  the  House  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution. 
I  say  that  the  committee  stands  ready 
to  compromise  with  the  Commission  In 
■ny  way  possible  so  that  they  can  get  a 
copy  of  the  report  as  soon  as  the  Clerk 
does,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  they 
should  rewrite  the  law,  which  says  that 
the  Cleik  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the 
original  r^KMTt. 

Mr.  IRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  considering 
disaiq>roval  of  the  FEC's  proposed  regu- 
lation that  disclosure  statements  be  ffied 
with  the  Commission.  The  majority  of 
the  Hbuse  Administration  Committee 
actually  favors  th^  disapproval  and  feels 
that  the  statonents  should  be  filed  with 
the  Clark  of  the  House. 

However,  in  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971,  as  amended  in  1974, 
the  law  states  that  each  political  com- 
mittee shall  file  statements  with  the  PM- 
eral  Section  Commission.  Section  433 
and  Boollon  434  of  ttie  Uhlted  States  Code 
say  that  they  will  file  reports  of  regis- 
tration and  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 
Mr.  Speaker,  wh^i  the  committee 
voted  in  the  first  instance,  I  was  the  one 
dissenting  vote.  When  they  voted  in  the 
second  Instance,  I  was  not  present  and 
oouW  not  express  my  opposition  to  what 
X  bdleve  is  a  mistaken  resolution,  House 
Resolution  780. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  the  propcments  of  the 
resolution  elabn  that  somehow  remarks 
made  on  the  floor  can  take  the  place 
of  what  is  actually  written  In  the  law. 
Sectlmis  433,  434,  and  436  are  all  quite 
clear  in  saying  that  tlie  reports  are  to 
be  filed  with  the  Commission.  However, 
in  section  437,  which  {4>parent]y  causes 
conflict,  there  is  a  statement  that  some 
r^jorts  are  to  be  received  by  the  Cleik. 
It  is  my  contention,  and  tlie  contrition 
of  the  Commission,  tliat  the  reports  could 
very  well  be  received  from  the  Commis- 
sion after  it  received  those  reports  in  the 
first  Instance. 

The  question  here  is  wlietlier  the  law 
is  the  law,  or  whether  some  statement 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is  the 
law.  And  the  courts  have  continuously, 
I  think,  held  that  when  a  congressional 
statute  is  clear,  reference  to  the  legisla- 
tive history  is  neither  necessary  nor  per- 
mitted in  the  interpretation  of  the  law. 
I  believe  that  the  conflict  here  simply 
arises  because  we  did  not  put  the  lan- 
guage  in   conformity   after  making   a 
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change  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
making  a  change  in  the  conference.  But 
I  think  the  bulk  of  the  statute  is  clear 
and,  tiierefore,  that  the  flUngs  must  be 
made  with  the  Commission. 

When  we  passed  this  law  it  was  our 
intention  to  centralize  the  filing  of  re- 
ports. Previously  we  had  the  reports 
going  to  the  OAO,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoxise.  One 
thing  we  wanted  to  do  was  create  an 
independent  Commission,  whose  mem- 
bership we  partially  control  through 
appointment.  We  did  it  to  show  the  peo- 
ple we  were  visible  and  open  and  were 
not  controlling  our  own  elections. 

In  centralizing  the  flhng  of  reports, 
we  hope  to  save  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  my 
oplnlcm  that  if  we  allow  the  flling  of  elec- 
tion reports  as  suggested  by  this  resolu- 
tion, it  will  cost  us  about  $350,000.  If  we 
centralize  the  flling  in  the  Commission 
it  will  cost  about  $194,000.  And  l^ere  we 
have  saved  $150,000,  which  I  submit  is 
not  bad  for  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  agree 
that  the  Commlsslcxi  is  the  place  where 
these  r^wrts  should  be  flled.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  increased  cost  to  the  public. 
Remonlier    there    ai-e    multicandidate 
committees  who  are  spending  money  on 
candidates  for  House,  Semtte,  and  Pres- 
ident Some  of  these  will  be  the  political 
party  committees  within  the  Members' 
own  States.  If  this  resolution  is  approved, 
these  folks  will  have  to  furnish  three  re- 
ports Instead  of  furnishing  one  to  the 
Commission.  If  this  House  resolution  is 
rejected,  th^  will  only  have  to  file  once. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  pi-oduced 
a  careful  and  thoughtful  brief  on  this 
matter.  The  conclusion  reads  as  follows: 
Thus,   on   balance,   notwithstanding    the 
language  In  the  Conference  Report  and  Con- 
greaaman  Brademas'  statement  during  the 
debate  on  that  Report,  it  would  appear  from 
tlie  statutory  language  Kself  that  leports  and 
statements  are  to  be  flled  with  the  Commls- 
BtOD  and  pertinent  ones  are  to  be  subsequent- 
ly teansmitted  to  the  Clerk  or  the  Secretary 
for  preservation  and  public  accessibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  statute  Is 
clear.  It  makes  good  sense,  in  my  Judg- 
ment to  reject  the  committee  report  and 
vote  down  House  Rescdution  780. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Efceaker,  I  yield 
3  rnhmtes  to  tlie  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  PHaup  BusTOH) . 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee  resolu- 
tion. I  had,  I  think,  a  fair  measure  of  in- 
volvement in  the  evolution  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  was  enacted  in  the  last  Ctm- 
gress.  There  were  a  number  of  points  that 
I  felt  were  central  to  the  administration 
of  this  law. 

I  am  fuUy  satisfied  in  my  mind  that  it 
was  our  very  clear  and  unmistakable  in- 
tention that  the  Cleik's  office  be  the  cus- 
todian of  these  reparti  and,  therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  dementary  logic  the  Clerk's 
office  be  the  pohit  of  entry  for  the  flling 
of  these  reports. 

I,  for  one,  happen  to  believe  that  the 
Election  Commisskm,  imder  imposslbb^ 
difficult  circumstances,  is  doing  quite 
well. 

Inevitably  during  the  shakedown  pe- 
riod they  are  going  to  misread  or  mte- 
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gauge  the  intent  of  the  Gongreas.  In- 
evitably as  a  matttt  of  law  or  policy  each 
of  us  will  be  in  some  manner  of  disagree- 
ment one  with  the  other  as  to  wfaethw 
their  actions  deserve  support  or  not  But 
it  was  to  avoid  legislative  r^aliation  and 
to  encourage  long-range  understanding 
that  this  dific^vnpval  mechanism  that  we 
ai-e  exercising  today  was  placed  in  the 
bill. 

I  for  one  do  not  deem  our  action  today 
as  being  critical  of  the  basic  efforts  of 
the  Commission  at  all.  I  beUeve  our  ac- 
tion today  Is  required,  because  we  most 
clearly  and  unambiguously  made  our  po- 
sition clear.  Any  Member  who  partici- 
pated in  the  month-afta'-month  discus- 
sion concerning  what  kind  of  a  oom- 
misslon it  shoifld  be.  what  kind  of  an 
enforcement  authority  there  should  be, 
and  what  if  any  the  role  of  the  OAO  and 
the  rest  ca  the  agencies  should  be.  must 
recall  that  we  insisted  that  as  to  the 
House  r^?(Hi8,  the  Cleric  should  be  tiHe 
custodian  and  that  office  should  be  the 
place  where  we  file  our  r^xtrts. 

So  I  urge  my  OoUeagues  to  support  the 
committee  in  this  respect  Just  as  I  may 
well  take  a  different  position  on  other 
commission  rulings  in  tiie  future.  I 
would  not  be  surjNrised  at  all  if  concern- 
ing a  future  matter  I  might  disagree 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  and  be  in 
support  of  the  Commission's  regulation. 
However,  in  this  particular,  the  plain 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  are  Just 
wrong  and  we  ought  to  say  so  without 
apology.  I  am  sure  that  then  they  will  be 
forthcoming  with  regulations  tiiat  will 
comply  with  the  lettier  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  the  leglslattpn. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  H^^MibUcan  Oonfermce.  the  gen- 
tieman  from  minois  (Mr.  Ammaoir) . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnols.  Mr.  £bieak- 
er,  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  argument  Just  raised  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  C^Jalifomla 
I  Mr.  Phillip  Burton),  that  because, 
when  we  enacted  the  Federal  election  law 
in  the  last  Congress,  we  referred  to  the 
(Tlerk's  office  as  being  the  custodliMi  of 
the  reports  required  to  be  filed  under  that 
law,  that  inevitably  should  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  Intent  and  meaning  of  the 
law  was  that  the  Clerk  should  likewise  be 
the  point  of  entry. 

As  I  read  the  functions  that  are  out- 
lined for  the  CTlerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  under  this  law, 
they  are  ministerial  functions.  As  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Electlmis 
Commission  put  it,  they  are  to  be  archival 
functions,  and  after  the  reports  have 
been  flled  initially  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  then,  after  a  short 
pei-lod  of  time,  they  will  be  transmitted 
for  permanent  flling  for  the  archives  in 
ihe  offices  of  the  Clerk  and  the  Secretary. 

The  interpretation  that  I  have  placed 
upon  this  language,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  add  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  is  not  simply  my  own.  The 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  in  a  very  excel- 
lent memo  that  they  prepared  on  that 
subject  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  On 
balance,  notwithstanding  the  language  In 
the  conference  report  that  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  referred  to  and  notwithstanding  the 
statement  that  was  made  here  <m  the 
floor  during  debate  on  the  ctmf  ermce 
report  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  BsADBMAs) ,  the  report  says : 

It  woxild  ^pear  ftom  the  statutory  lan- 
gtiage  itself  that  reports  and  statements  are 
to  be  filed  with  the  Commlratlnn  axMl  perti- 
nent ones  are  to  be  subsequMitly  transmitted 
to  the  Clerk  or  the  Secretary  for  preserva- 
tion and  public  accessibility. 

The  point  that  bothers  me  the  most 
I  ttiinlc.  about  the  interpretation  ttiat 
would  be  placed  on  this  law  if  we  adopt 
this  Resolution  780,  is  this:  If  we  affirm 
this  resolution  today,  what  bothers  me 
the  mo«5t  is  that  I  think  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  we  are 
maUng  an  attack  upcm  the  indqtendence 
of  the  Commission,  because  as,  again,  the 
American  Law  Sectk>n  ot  the  Library  of 
Congress  said  in  its  report  on  this  issue: 

The  ddMite  that  we  had  hi  the  House 
in  August  of  1974  on  HJt.  7905  "strongly 
Amphmriand  the  independence  of  the  pro- 
posed Board  from  either  executive  or 
congressional  control.  Thus,  there  is  at 
least  some  suggestion  of  a  legislative  in- 
tent to  iiMXwe  only  ministerial  func- 
tions on  the  Clerk  and  to  insulate  the  re- 
view and  Investigatory  functions  of  the 
Commission.  Such  a  suggestkm  comports 
with  a  flnding  that  reports  and  state- 
ments would  be  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sion"— and,  as  I  have  said— "after 
examination,  be  transmitted  into  the 
custody  of  the  Clerk,  or  the  Secretary,  as 
the  case  mas  be." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman fnmi  Illinois  (Mr.  ANOsisoir)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  •FREN2SE:l.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
aikUtional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
minc^  (Mr.  AansMOV). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnds.  Mr. 
I^ieaker,  let  me  also  say  that  I  am  deep- 
ly troubled  by  the  iwocedure  that  we 
have  followed  in  bringing  this  up  under 
suspHiBion  of  the  rules,  notwithstanding 
the  explanation  that  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  CMilo  (Mr.  Hats). 

When  all  of  the  fcontrovetsy  was  had  in 
the  other  body  on  the  subject  of  so-called 
office  accounts — and  Members  are  fa- 
miliar with  that  controversy,  I  am 
sure — ^the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules,  in 
considering  the  resolution  of  disi^wroval 
on  that  very  important  matter,  held  pub- 
lie  hearings,  lliere  were  no  public  hear- 
ings held  on  this  matter.  The  Commis- 
sion, it  is  my  understanding,  at  least  was 
not  given  an  oimortunlty  to  testify. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  goitieman  ylddr 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niiiiois.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  (Miio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Up  until  the  day 
we  left,  I  thought  we  had  worked  out  a 
compromise.  Mr.  Curtis'  letter  appeared 
during  the  recess.  If  I  had  known  that 
they  would  not  compromise,  we  would 
have  had  public  hearings. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentteman's 
contributton. 

I  think  the  date  of  the  Curtis  letter 
was  the  8tii  of  October,  during  the  period 
of  the  recess. 

Notwithstanding   that   fact,   I   would 


urge  the  Members  to  defeat  the  res<du- 
tion  today. 

I,  as  one  member  of  the  Omimittee 
on  Rules,  obviously  cannot  sp^ik  for  a 
majority  of  tliat  committee. 

However,  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
vote  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
debate,  1  hour  for  the  proponents  and 
1  hour  for  th  opponents,  in  which  event 
I  think  we  could  have  a  full  and  fair 
debate  rather  than  the  40-niinute  ab- 
breviated procedure  we  follow  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules..  Then  we  could 
really  discuss  this  issue  and  give  it  the 
kind  of  attention  It  deserves. 

The  SPEAKER,  llie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  also  think  it  would  be  very  im- 
portant that  Members  get  copies  of  the 
memorandum  that  I  referred  to  from  the 
American  Law  Division  and  sdso  the  doc- 
ummt  that  was  sent  by  the  Commission 
in  support  of  its  recommendation  or  its 
regulation,  which  is  about  16  pages  long. 
I  doubt  whether  many  Members  have 
read  it 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlonan  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentieman 's 
letter  was  the  17th  of  October,  which  was 
last  Friday.  I  received  a  copy  of  it  at 
about  3 :  30  Friday  afternoon. 

llie  reascm  this  was  done  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  is  very  simple.  I  did 
it  as  a  protection  to  the  House,  believing 
all  the  time  that  it  would  not  have  to 
be  called  up  because  there  would  be  a 
cranpnimlse. 

I  was  assured  on  the  day  we  left  that 
^ther  ihe  compromise  that  had  been 
suggested  would  be  accepted  or  there 
would  be  no  c<mtroversy.  I  did  not  seek 
a  fight  with  these  people. 

If  we  have  to  go  forward  with  some- 
thing that  they  bring  up  which  the  com- 
mittee does  not  like,  then  we  will  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  However,  I 
wanted  to  save  time  since  they  were  talk- 
ing about  compromises.  Apparently  they 
do  not  Uve  up  to  what  they  said  they 
would  do. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speakn-,  I  certainly  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  gentieman's  version  of  the 
events  as  he  says  they  occurred. 

I  r^ieat  turn  down  this  resolution  to- 
day. Get  a  rule.  Bring  it  liack  to  the 
House  under  the  regular  procedure.  Then 

1  will  be  very  happy  to  listen  to  the  pros 
and  cons,  and  th^  I  think  we  can  make 
the  kind  of  judgment  that  we  should. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Damixlson). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  we  are  caught 
in  a  dilemma',  and  I  am  rising  in  support 
of  the  res<dution. 

This  law  and  the  regulations  under  it 
which  we  are  an  obligated  to  f<^low, 
should  be  eminently  clear  so  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  any  of  us  inadvotentiy 
violating  the  law. 
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1  mbmit  that  the  way  the  law  Is  now 
drawn  and  the  propoeed  reculatlon  is 
now  drawn,  we  will  be  wrons  no  mat- 
ter whal  we  do.  If  we  file  our  returns 
with  the  Federal  Wleetloa  Oraunlasion 
then  we  will  be  in  violation  of  the  law 
which  provideB  that  the  Clerk  shall  be 
the  custodian.  If  we  file  with  the  Clerk 
then  we  will  be  in  violation  of  the  regu- 
lation of  the  qommlssion.  This  is  an  in- 
sufferable dflemnia  and  I  respectfully 
submit  that  none  of  us  should  be  sub- 
jected to  it. 

I  also  point  out  that  since  the  law 
says  that  the  Clerk  is  the  custodian, 
then  he  must  be  the  custodian  at  all 
times.. 

If  a  return  has  to  be  filed,  lei  us  say, 
oa  October  10  tiben  the  Clack  must  be 
the  custodian  on  October  ttae  10th.  We 
cannot  file  it  somewhere  else  and  hope 
that  subeegoent^  it  win  be  forwarded 
into  the  custody  of  the  Cleric,  because 
then  we  would  be  in  vtolatlm  of  the 
law. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  in  violation  of 
either  the  law  or  the  regulation,  but  if 
we  are  to  be  In  violation  of  the  law  wben 
we  file  with  the  Ontnmlaiton,  and  In  vio- 
lation of  the  regnlatioo  when  we  file 
with  the  Clerk,  then  I  iem>ee«fully  sub- 
mit that  since  the  law  is  mporlor  to  the 
regulatkm.  the  law  to  what  we  will  bo 
compelled  to  follow. 

Mr.  HAYB  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleaoan  yield? 

Mr.  UJkSnaJBOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I 
would  state  to  the  vmUeaoian  firom 
California  ttuit  I  suggested  to  «be  Oom- 
Misskm  with  rtqieet  to  this  regulation, 
that  then  ooidd  be  a  simnltaiiMNis  filing, 
the  original  wltt  the  Oleik  and  a  eopy  to 
them.  This  would  have  solfvd  ttie  dl- 
tamm.  I  thoogfat  that  this  was  a  firm 
cooanTHnlse.  and  thcr  pwported  to  ac- 
cept It.  but  than  ttier  tamed  It  down. 

Bo  I  happen  to  think  that  ttiis  is  a 
challenge  on  their  part  to  have  a  show- 
down wlBi  tbm  Congress  about  whether 
they  can  rewrite  the  law  anyway  they 
want  to.      

Mr.  DANIEL80N.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I 
thank  the  rtmlrman  the  gentleman 
from  Ohl*  (Mr.  Ha-n)  for  his  contrlbu- 
timi  and  my  last  point  is  precisely  what 
he  has  said.  I  think  that  the  compro- 
mise proposed  by  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)  was  an 
excellent  one.  and  as  a  perfect  analogy, 
the  law  already  reomras  that  we  file  with 
the  Clerk,  and  slnniltaneoiiBly  that  we 
forward  a  copy  to  the  secretaries  of  state 
of  oar  re^ecttve  States,  and  to  the  (Mef 
eieeticB  officer  of  our  county  if  there  is 
such  an  oAciaL  This  seems  to  work  an 
right  ^d  I  respectfully  submit  that  there 
is  no  reason  ^^ly  the  same  procedure 
would  not  work  aU  right  with  the  FM- 
eral  Election  Commlsskm. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  ft>eaker,  we  sibmdd 
not  be  idaced  in  a  MUmnt^  ^e  should 
have  a  clear  law.  I,  therefore,  ask  for 
suppojTt  of  this  resohitl<m. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
mmutas  to  the  disthagolshed  ranUng 
minori^  member  of  the  Suboonuntttee 


on  Elections  of  the  Committee  on  Hbuse^ 
Administration,    the    gentlonan    frran 
California  (Mr.  Wiggxns). 

Mr.  Wioama  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration  and 
the  Election  Commission  are  in  dis- 
agreement over  a  matter  so  trivial  as  to 
hardly  jiis^y  the  expenditure  of  eft  oris 
being  devoted  to  its  resolution. 

The  question  Is  whether  certain  docu- 
ments are  to  be  filed  in  the  first  Instance 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  the  Elec- 
tion Commission.  In  either  event,  both 
parties  agree  that  copies  of  such  docu- 
ments shall  promptly  be  transmitted  to 
ttie  other  so  that,  in  the  end,  both  the 
Clerk  and  the  Commission  have  posses- 
sion of  the  material  filed. 

Why  the  big  flap? 

It  to  true  that  an  ambiguity  eaists  be- 
tween the  words  of  the  statute  and  its 
legtelatlve  history.  But  reasonable  men 
and  women  should  be  able  to  reconcile 
such  a  minor  matter  without  recourse  to 
fbrmal  legislative  action.  At  the  bottom 
at  thto  oMitroversy  is  the  future  rela- 
tionship of  the  House  and  the  Election 
Commission.  The  present  point  of  entry 
regulation  to  only  a  vdiide  to  air  the 
more  fundamental  guestton. 

The  Commission  to.  and  should  be,  an 
Independent  body.  But  Its  Independence 
to  not  without  limits.  Regulations  of  the 
Commlsskm  are.  and  should  be,  subject 
to  congressional  review.  "Hie  purpose  of 
such  review  to  not  to  permit  the  Con- 
gress to  veto  regulattons  with  which  it 
may  disagree  on  poUcy  grounds,  but 
rather  to  Insure  that  the  Comn^sslon 
to  not  exceeding  its  statutory  authority. 
Also  such  a  review  to  a  convenient  ve- 
hicle for  normal  continuing  congressional 
oversight. 

Within  the  pnnier  sph^c  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Commtoiloa  there  to  ample 
room  for  ootMieratiosi.  Hostility  and  mu- 
tual suvldon  are  not  necessary  or  de- 
sirable: oommonsense.  reasonableness, 
integrity,  and  etvllltar  are. 

Both  the  Commissian  and  the  Con- 
gress have  gotten  (tf  on  the  wrong  foot. 
but^  it  to  not  too  late  to  rectify  an  un- 
fbrtunate  beginning. 

In  a  spMt  of  good  wiU.  let  me  offer 
some  soggMtloos: 

To  the  Commissioners,  do  not  utilize 
your  already  substantial  powers  as  a 
springboard  to  grab  for  more  ttian  to 
fairty  within  your  legislative  mandate: 
do  not  bloat  your  staff  Into  a  «««r»rlirT 
bureaucracy  unlnteiUgible  axul  impene- 
traUe  to  candidates  for  FMeral  offlee: 
and  do  not  be  reluctant  to  consult  in 
good  faith  with  Congress  and  represent- 
atives of  the  major  parties— the  ex- 
change need  not  prejudice  your  inde- 
pendence imless  you  are  so  malleable  as 
to  let  it  happen. 

To  the  Congress,  be  tolerant  of  the 
complexity  of  the  administrative  burden 
which  we  have  hem>ed  upon  the  Com- 
missioners.  After  aU,  the  statute  to  a 
creature  of  our  own  making.  We  should 
provide  a  hearing  to  the  CTommisslon 
before  recommending  disfl4>proval  of  Its 
regulations.  We  should  not  exercise  our 
veto  because  of  poUcy  dtoagreements. 
The  forttmght  way  to  deal  with  such 
issues  to  to  amend  the  statute. 


And,  perhaps  most  important  for  both 
of  us.  we  should  never  exercise  the  au- 
thority which  we  each  possess  arrogant- 
ly and  abrasive. 

Whether  my  well-intentioned  advice 
to  ever  followed,  it  to  an  unfortunate 
necessity  that  the  present  conlaroversy 
be  resolved.  It  to  especially  to  be  regret- 
ted that  personalities  and  personal  sen- 
sibilities are  on  the  line  rather  than 
principles.  But  the  lines  are  drawn  and 
a  decision  to  necessary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  dtoapprove  the 
proposed  regulati<m.  No  great  damage 
WiU  be  done  if  a  final  decision  on  "point 
of  entry"  to  deferred  for  several  weeks. 
If  thto  r^nilation  to  disapproved,  there 
Is  time  and  every  reason  to  begin  over. 
Preliminary  consultation  should  occur 
in  a  q>irit  of  comity.  Hearings  on  the 
regulations  should  be  held.  Dtoaniroval 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  victory  for 
the  House  and  a  defeat  for  the  Com- 
mission. It  should  (mly  reflect  our  desire 
to  get  a  fresh  start  and  improve  our 
long)  range  working  relationships. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentaeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gen  Jeman  yield? 

Mr.  WIOOINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speakei*,  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
making  a  very  balanced,  fair  statement. 
I  told  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
that  hereafter  they  would  be  given  a 
hearing  on  any  resolutton  that  we 
thoui^t  we  would  be  in  agreement  with, 
and  he  told  me  that  they  were  going 
to  go  back  and  .come  up  with  a  revtoed 
resolutlan  on  thto  subject.  I  said,  "If  you 
do  that,  we  wffl  give  you  a  public  hear- 
ing." But  they  did  not  do  it.  They  stuck 
to  the  old  resoIuti(m,  and  tiiey  ran  the 
time  down  on  us  until  we  had  4  days 
and  we  were  out  of  the  ball  game. 

I  think  the  gentleman  to  aware  of  that, 
and  I  wtmted  that  to  appear  because  I 
think  he  has  made  a  very  fair  and  bal- 
anced statement.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  do 
not  seek  controversy  with  thto  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  mlntues  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dekt)  who  to  chair- 
man of  the  Subconunlttee  on  Elections. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
my  ranking  meinber  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections  that  we  should  support 
the  committee  in  its  stand.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Commission  itself  held  no 
hearings  whatsoever  on  the  regulation. 

Second,  If  the  Members  will  remem- 
ber, thto  (Tommtoslon  came  up  and  asked 
for  $20  million  to  operate  this  Commto- 
slon.  After  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
and  a  great  deal  of  dtocussion  between  us, 
the  subcommittee  and  tiie  full  commit- 
tee acc^ted  the  committee's  report,  and 
we  gave  them  a  Httlc  over  $•  mOUon.  As  I 
understand  H,  aU  of  that  money  has  al- 
ready been  accounted  for.  Had  the  $20 
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million  been  given,  the  Members  can  rest 
assured  that  they  would  have  spent  It.  1 
lo<dced  over  their  expoodltures,  and  1 
know  exactly  what  to  going  oa. 

But  one  of  the  most  serious  matters  be- 
fore us  to  thto:  The  question  ci  port  of 
entry  only  takes  on  a  great  importance 
because  the  (Tlerk  to  responsible  for  re- 
c^vlng  aU  anDllcations  for  "look-sees" 
and  to  see  what  to  in  the  reports  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  or  their  opponents 
inandection. 

llie  gentleman  from  nilnoto  put  hto 
finger  on  It.  He  says  it  to  not  that  im- 
portant because  it  to  a  question  who  gets 
what  first.  He  said  under  thto  regulatitm 
it  to  our  Intention  that  they  would  have 
the  rei>ortB  primarily  sent  to  the  Com- 
mission and  then  any  pertinent  matters, 
any  pertinent  reports,  could  be  sent  to 
the  Chief  Clerk. 

Every  report  to  a  pertinent  report, 
every  report  made  under  thto  act.  and 
therefore  if  the  (Thief  Clerk,  to  going  to  be 
responsible  he  must  be,  in  my  Judgment, 
at  least  the  receiver  of  the  original 
reports  of  the  candidates  because  he  to 
responsible  for  having  those  particular 
reports  In  hto  custody.  But  If  It  to  a  plck- 
aiiid-choose  proposition  as  to  which  re- 
ports he  win  receive  from  the  Elections 
(Commission,  we  wiU  open  up  a  can  of 
worms  that  none  ot  us  can  ever  put  back 
in  the  can  again.  We  have  gone  through 
that 

The  Members  of  Ccmgress  ought  to 
realize  every  time  we  act  in  any  way  or 
f  a8hi<«  whatsoever  to  create  larger  and 
greater  bureaucrats  and  bureaucracies, 
we  are  lessening  the  rifl^ts  and  prerog- 
ative powers  of  the  deeted  cOcMa  of 
the  country  and  more  and  more  each  bu- 
reau becomes  an  entity  of  Its  own  and 
pays  little  attention  to  irtiat  the  laws  are 
and  pays  little  attention  to  what  the  reg- 
ulations are. 

For  Instance,  I  am  standing  right  now 
on  very  necessary  pension  reform 
am«idments  which  I  have  told  the  Con- 
gress I  would  come  bcdFore  the  CTongress 
with,  but  we  cannot  move  forward  In  any 
manner,  in  any  way  or  diape  because 
they  have  Issued  regulations  contrary  to 
the  repa*t  and  contrary  to  the  law  and 
they  have  establtohed  regulations  and 
rules  that  I  would  say  the  great  majority 
of  panslon  funds  cannot  live  with. 

The  chairman,  Vr.  Hats,  of  the  fuU 
conmilttee  tried  hto  best  to  get  them  to 
understand  the  custodian  would  receive 
the  reports  and  if  they  wanted  a  change 
In  the  act  we  would  give  them  simul- 
taneous reporting,  but  we  cannot  accept 
the  Idea  of  giving  that  particular  Com- 
missian the  rii^t  to  pick  and  choose 
irtikh  reports  wiU  go  to  the  original  cus- 
todian and  the  man  responsible  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  public, 
the  Representatives  whose  elections  are 
at  stake  and  the  public  that  to  entitled 
to  the  original  reports  and  disclosures 
and  not  be  spoon  fed  by  a  Commission 
that  wiU  be  an  admission  made  on  the 
floMT  by  the  gentleman  from  minoto,  be 
allowed  to  pick  and  <dioose  ttie  reports  to 
be  sent  to  the  custodian. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  BptaikBr.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


gentleman  from  (dorado  (Mr.  Ahh- 
snoMQ). 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker.'!  rise 
in  reluetant  Bopport  of  thto  legtolatton. 
Baelrallr  thto  fclu  to  unw(Hrthy,  really  re- 
flecting nothing  more  than  a  Jiuisdic- 
tional  dispute.  It  really  makes  UtUe,  if 
any,  difference  whether  campaign  ex- 
pense reports  are  filed  with  the  Commto- 
sion  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

I  win,  however,  vote  for  thto  biU  for  a 
very  sfanple  reascm:  In  my  judgment  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  has  been 
unconstitutionally  created.  I  have  dto- 
cussed  thto  c(Hx;em  previously  with  the 
House  and  I  note  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  now  agreed  to  take  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  case  which  raises  thto  issue 
among  others.  Unless  I  am  very  much 
mtotaken  the  Commission  win  not  extot 
much  longer  because  of  basic  defects  in 
its  creation.  I  wiU  therefore  vote  tar  the 
bUl,  restoring  to  the  C^erk  the  resp<m- 
sibility  for  receiving  the  election  reports. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speckker,  I  make  ihe 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  to  not 
present  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
to  not  present 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  caU  was  taken  by  electnmic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Maid>ers  failed 
to  req;x>nd: 


[ROU  No.  616] 

AiteiniT 

Pnaer 

O'Brten 

Andrews,  N.C. 

OUimo 

OVeUl 

Aablejr 

OlbtMns 

Pettis 

BmUUo 

Ooldwater 

PBI'MT 

BeU 

OonaalcB 

Hansel 

Bl««gl 

Qoodllns 

Bees 

Boega 

Harah* 
Htbert 

Biegie 
Robinson 

BndamaB 

Ttmli^r^^i 

Boa 

Burks^Fls. 

1».J1^».^ 

Boss 

Burton,  John 

Jannan 

Btuincls 

dilaboUn 

JeSturda 

Buppe 

aawKm,l>ei 

Jenretto 

sue 

Oonyen 

T.-»j«»^^lTi 

SoUn 

Derwinaki 

LesSBtt 

Studugr 

DbAtnaon 

lionc.La. 

Udan 

na> 

Lost 

VanDeerlln 

Sunoaa,  Oreg. 

MoKlnaer 

Va«lk 

■dJiudt 

HM^^lg^T^ 

WaziB*n 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Matbla 

WI]aoa.C.H 

■aob 

Uevner 

WtigtH 

Evlns.Tenn. 

Mttol)Cll.Md. 

ZaMoBkl 

Fir 

MoorbMd,  Pa. 

ZefwetU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  thto  rtdlcaU  864 
MemboB  have  recorded  their  iMPesence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedlngB  under  the  caU  were  dtopensed 
with. 

DISAPPROVINO  A  REGULATION 
PROPOSED  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HAYB  of  (»ilo.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Ainnnmo). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  rcsoiBtlcn  as 
iKoposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  fun 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hsts). 

Bfr.  [^leaker.  I  would  like  to  have  my 
ooileagues  know  that  as  chairman  of  the 

t 


Subcommittee  on  Personnel  and  Police 
of  the  C<mmiittee  cm  House  Admintotra- 
tion,  the  subcommittee  that  supplies  the 
manpower  to  the  four  officers  of  the 
House  that  in  1972  wiien  the  election 
law  was  passed  we  voted  In  the  commit- 
tee to  give  the  CHerk  18  employees.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  thousands  of  appar- 
ent violations  the  CSerk  handled  during 
that  period  of  time,  but  through  that  2- 
year  period  there  were  only  18  employees. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has 
created  another  bureaucracy.  What  have 
we  done?  There  has  beoi  no  election 
held,  but  the  Commission  has  already  96 
employees  in  the  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission. 

I  have  heard  so  much  about  the  inde- 
pendent Elections  Conunission.  Well,  it 
to  spelled  out  in  the  law.  We  have  two 
Members  who  were  appointed  in  the 
House,  one  by  the  Speaker  and  the  other 
recommended  by  the  minority  leader, 
two  from  the  S«iate,  both  a  Democrat 
and  a  Republican,  and  two  by  the  Presi- 
dent, a  Democrat  and  a  Republican. 

The  Conamittee  on  House  Administra- 
tion never  played  politics  with  this^egto- 
lation,  and  that  is  the  reason  we'kfe  here 
today.  If  the  majcMity  had  the  good 
sense  to  play  ptditics,  we  would  have  had 
a  chairman  who  to  a  Democrat,  because 
the  Democrats  control  thto  House.  But 
we  did  not  play  politics;  we  named  them, 
3  and  3,  and  we  have  a  so-called  Inde- 
pendent Democrat  who  was  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Now  we  find  oiu-selves  in  thto  particular 
position. 

What  about  the  Clerk  of  the  House? 
It  to  not  a  question  of  hto  being  custodiui 
of  property.  The  Clerk  acts  as  the  offi- 
cial custodian  of  all  records  concerning 
the  Members  of  thto  House,  and  the 
Cleric  acts  as  a  depository  for  the  Mem- 
bos  of  thto  House. 

It  to,  as  the  chairman  ot  the  commit- 
tee pointed  out  a  matter  of  great  prin- 
ciple as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  give 
up  our  functions  in  thto  House  to  an- 
other biireaucracy.  I  hear  aU  thto  con- 
versation from  time  to  time  in  the  House 
that  we  have  got  to  exercise  our  oversight 
functions  in  thto  Ckmgress  as  far  as  the 
various  bureaucracies  are  concerned. 

So.  Mr.  I^peaker,  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity today  to  exercise  that  oversigfat 
function  and  to  support  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  genUeman  from 
Ohto  (Mr. Hays). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  I^pcaker,  I  think  it  to  important 
that  we  try  to  figure  out  really  what  we 
are  disapproving  here.  Nowhere  in  the 
committee  r^wrt  to  there  any  repnxhic- 
U<m  of  the  rule  we  are  voting  on.  No- 
where before  the  House  today  to  there  a 
copy  of  that  rule. 

I  think  some  of  the  Members  may  have 
gotten  the  idea  during  the  debate  that 
thto  rule  to  In  contravention  of  the  law, 
or  tibat  it  to  an  atMmpt  to  override  some- 
thing that  the  Bouse  wants,  or  has  voted 
for.  Tlie  rule  ooof arms  to  the  law. 

I  would  Uke  to  reiterate.  M^.  Speaker, 
that  the  OommlsslBB'k  nfie  simply  re- 
states exactly  what  we  stated  In  the  law. 
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TtoaX  Is  that  the  candidates  for  Federal 
oOos  win  flls  tlMlr  regfettatkm  and  re- 
ports on  czpsBdltares  sod  oentrlbutknis 
with  tbs  Oommlsskm.  Hie  law  says  this 
rery  carstaUy  ta  3  UMtod  States  Code, 
ssetlons  4S3.  434.  and  436.  It  does  men- 
tion elsewhers  that  rsports  will  be  re- 
ceived tqr  tbs  Clerk,  but  no«1iere  does  It 
say  that  w«  Shan  ffle  reports  with  the 
Cleric. 

Tbsttfore,  nowhere  in  this  rule,  viilch 
we  win  reject  if  we  follow  the  advice  of 
the  committee.  Is  there  any  violation  of 
statute  or  of  congressional  intent 

lisw.  lAxf  do  I  say  It  will  not  wort:  If 
we  tcXkm  ttie  committee's  advice?  The 
reason  It  will  not  work  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Oommlsslon  has  a  statu- 
tory obligation  to  review  these  reports  In 
a  thnSIy  way.  to  audit  them,  to  Index 
them,  and  to  make  them  available  to 
the  poUio  In  a  timely  manner.  Right  now 
the  Commlsskm  Is  not  getting  reports 
from  the  Senate  or  f rdm  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  la  what  It  considers  to  be  a  timely 
manner. 

X  must  say,  and  emphasize,  to  the 
Boose  that  the  Senate  record  on  this  is 
worse.  Some  Senate  reports  from  October 
19  have  not  reached  the  Election  Com- 
mission, at  least  as  of  early  this  mom- 
Ing,  when  I  last  talked  to  them. 

The  only  way  the  Commission  can  ex- 
ercise Kb  Independence  In  order  to  stver- 
vlse  eteetions  Is  to  have  tiiese  reports 
filed  prempOy  and  directly  with  Itself. 

The  nde  does  not  violate  tiie  law.  It 
Impletneats  It.  It  was  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  six-member  Commission, 
tw«  of  whom  were  aK>olnted  by  this 
Bsuee,  an  of  whom  were  hitlfled  by  this 
Afose,  and  four  of  whom  were  ionatt 
menbers  of  this  House. 

The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  tiie  8d9o<nnmlttee  tm  Elec- 
tions made,  I  think,  an  earc^ent  preaen- 
tatlML  He  told  this  Boon  lliat  this 
Is  not  ftjuitter  fl(  Ufe  and  death,  and  ta- 
dead.  Itvnet  Tbn  RonMlo  wfll  not  fUl 
uliettier  er  not  we  accept  or  reject  this 
Hooseres^ntloa. 

On  ttie  other  hand.  It  Is  Important,  I 
iidSeve.  to  s|»eak  up  f or  ttie  hxlependence 
uid  Integrity  of  the  Oommlsskn. 

The  Senate  knocked  down  a  rule  of 
the  Onmmteston  last  week.  We  wffl  prob- 
ably reject  OSs  rale  this  we^  Tbt  au- 
BwtlsaUun  bfll  for  tiie  OonnUsslon 
which  we  estaUlshed  last  year  Is  stOl 
pmdlng.  The  Senate  has  not  askedfor  a 
oonfevMioe  on  It. 

I  thl  Ik  this  Is  a  pretty  bad  shew  for  a 
Ooaipt  B  that  said  It  was  Interested  In 
rid  of  puMlc   suspicion   after 


Vm)  speaker.  Tke  time  of  the  gen- 
-tiesksa  fk^em  Afinnesota  ><Mr.  Pismm) 
hassKpbred._ 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
tasmU  3  aMdttkmal' mlnTites. 
'Mr  Bpmkm.  «■  told  the  public  that 
SOlBK  ts  hdp  dispel  pufaUo 

^.  9m  reoesdvp  to  this  date  Is 

not  'nn  food.  Akmc  «ttb  that.  I  wffl 
say  also  that  the  fViiwIsslan's  record  Is. 
of  ooucpe,  aot  imsuOled  either.  I  tl^nk 
they  h%ve  XM>t  reell^  perfocined  up  to 
the  stond^^ds  that  we  expected,  and  yet. 


we  must  remember  that  It  Is  a  new 
Commission  saddled  with  a  great,  dif- 
ficult, and  Very  complex  lob. 

Mr.  ftwako*,  I  think  the  Commtesion 
ought  to  be  uphdd  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  own  Independence  and  as  a  sign 
that  we  believed  what  we  said  when  we 
eetaUlshed  the  Commission,  tiiat  we 
reaUy  meant  to  give  them  Independence 
to  supervise  and  monitor  these  elections. 

I  am  very  pleased  witii  the  statements 
of  the  gentieman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wtccnrs)  and  of  the  gentleman  ftrom 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hats),  when  they  said  they 
believe  that  things  can  be  worked  out.  I 
do,  too,  no  matter  which  way  this  goes. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
reject  House  Resolution  780  and  uphold 
the  proposed  rule  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  C»ilo.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  first  place,  the 
gentleman,  I  am  sure,  inadvertently 
made  a  misstatement  about  this  regula- 
tion's not  being  available.  The  regulation 
was  sent  up  here  at  the  end  of  July  just 
before  we  went  into  recess,  and  the 
Speaker  ordered  It  printed  as  a  House 
document  It  is  House  document  94231, 
and  it  has  been  available  aU  that  time. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  WtGonfs)  and  I  regret  that 
more  people  were  not  here  to  hear  his 
statement.  I  thbik  he  made  a  very  fair 
presentation,  but  he  did  wind  up  by  ad- 
vocating that  we  support  this  resolution 
and  start  all-over. 

The  bottom  line.  Members  of  the 
House,  Is  that  we  would  not  be  here  to- 
day if  the  Commission  had  done  what 
Individual  Members  said  they  would  do. 
and  that  was  to  withdraw  this  resolu- 
tion and  send  up  a  comjiromlse  resolu- 
tion. They  kept  telling  us  that  right  up 
until  time  was  running  out  and  -  .'fll  run 
out  in  4  days. 

What  vfll  happen  if  we  reject  this 
resolution?  They  wffl  th«i  rewrite  a  new 
resolution  or  regulation,  and  I  would 
hope  that  tbe  new  regidation  woiild  pro- 
tect the  eostodlan  In  that  he  woidd  get 
the  orlgbial  copy.  I  have  said  repeated^ 
to  then  ajid  at  least  twice  on  this  floor 
that  the  oommlttee  Is  ready  to  accept  a 
regulatfon  which  says  that  they  shall 
receive  a  Xerox  copy  simultaneously  or 
that  the  Cletk  shaB  furnish  them  with 
one  within  34  houn.  I  do  not  care  which 
way  It  Is.  but  I  ttilnk  we  have  to  protect 
the  Invlolabfflty  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Senate  to  make 
laws  and  not  hand  the  lawmr.king  pow- 
er over  to  a  commission. 

Thib  president  of  the  United  Sta^  has 
been  going  about  the  country  saying  that 
the  problem  with  the  coxmtry  Is  that 
tliM-e  are  toe  many  bareaoemts  laterfer- 
tn«  too  many  times  In  too  many  people's 
lives.  And  some  columnist,  and  I  thooidit 
ay  staff  had  a  copy  of  ft  at  the  desk 
Acta,  by*  tiiey  do  not.  but  I  cott-pava- 
^Dtaras*^  It;  some  oolnmnlst  to  ttXty^-iSba 
Wtahincton  Post  or  the  Mew  York  Thnes 
a  we^  or  so  ago  said  what  X  have  aald 
about  the  President  and  tben  tiiey  went 
on  to  W  that  Coogrees  Is  always  creat- 


ing these  commissions  and  never  super- 
vising what  they  do  and  they  are  harass- 
ing the  American  people  to  death.  Now 
the  Congress  has  created  a  commission 
which  Is  rewriting  tiie  law  about  them- 
selves and  the  chickens  are  coming  home 
to  roost  and  they  deserve  it 

I  cannot  disagree  with  them  too  much 
except  to  say  that  in  the  conference  I  in- 
sisted that  we  had  the  right  to  disap- 
prove these  regulations  If  we  thought 
they  were  unworkable  or  unfair.  But 
what  we  probably  should  have  written,  in 
retrospect,  Is  that  no  regulation  would 
become  effective  imless  Congress  ap- 
proved it.  I  think  they  would  have  been  a 
lot  more  careful  about  what  they  wrote. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  prestige 
that  Is  involved  here,  rather  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  right  of  the  Congress  to 
have  the  law  interpreted  the  way  we 
mesmt  it  to  be. 

I  wish  the  gentieman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Bradbmas,  were  here  today  because  he 
presented  a  very  comprehensive  brief  on 
this  subject  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
one  paragraph  from  it. 

He  said: 

Indeed,  In  explaining  the  <5onferenc«  re- 
port I  ln<Ucated  that  although  most  of  the 
supervisory  reeptmslbnitles  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Oommlaalon  under  the  bill  tbe 
condition  Is  tbat  the  Hoxiae  and  Senate  will 
continue  to  file  disclosure  reports  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  final  and  bottom  remark  that  I 
want  to  make  is  that  if  you  were  named 
custodian  of  somebody  else's  will,  or  some 
other  important  legal  docimient  that  vi- 
tally affected  that  person  or  his  heirs, 
would  you  want  s(»nebody  else  to  be  ma- 
nipulating around  with  it  for  10  days  or 
2  weeks  before  you  got  it?  I  do  not  think 
you  would. 

I  think  the  same  way  with  this,  is  that 
we  are  saying  that  the  (»l8lnal  shall  go 
to  the  Clerk,  which  is  what  the  Congress 
said  in  the  law,  wtih  an  Identical  copy 
sent  by  the  Member,  if  we  want  It  that 
way,  as  we  always  do  now  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  shall  go  to  the  Commission 
and  they  can  then  staiQUo  work  Immedi- 
ately. \ 

They  accepted  that  once  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  me  and  then  they  came  back 
and  said  tiiat  would  be  too  much  work 
for  the  Member.  Well,  how  much  w<a:k 
would  it  be  to  run  that  four-pa|Ee  docu- 
ment through  the  Xerox  machine  one 
more  time? 

We  have  got  to  do  it  for  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Just  run  it  through  one  more 
time  for  them  and  put  It  In  a  franked 
envelope  and  send  it  down  to  them.  Ibat 
is  all  that  would  be  required. 

I  lurge  support  for  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rides  and 
agrees  to  the  resolntlon  (H.  Res.  780). 

Tbe  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  tote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  ASHBBOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKJiLR.  Pursuant  to  clause  3 
of  rule  XXVn  and  the  prior  announce- 
ment made  by  the  Chair,  further  pro- 
ceedings on  this  motion  will  be  post- 
poned. 


ANNOUNCEMENT     BY 
SPEAKER 


THE 


The  SPEAKER.  The  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule  XXVn,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion,  on  which  further  proceeiUngs 
were  postponed.  In  the  order  In  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  wffl  be  taken  In  the  following 
order:  H.R.  9924  (de  novo) ,  and  House 
Resolution  780,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered. 


PROVIDINa  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
WOMEN'S  CONFERENCrE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bffl  H.R.  9924,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  titie  of  the  bffl. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  tiie  genttlewoaaaa  irom 
New  Yoric  (Ms.  Assnc)  that  the  HOose 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bffl  H.R. 
9924.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  233,  nays  167, 
not  voting  43,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  617] 
TBA8— 238 


Leggett 

Lehman 

Levltaa 

Litton 

Lloyd,  OaUf. 

Long,  Md. 

McCloiT 

McClOBkey 

McOoUiater 

McCormack 

McDadc 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKtnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

MoJCMt 

Morgan 

Moaber 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 


Annunzlo 

Archw 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

AuOoln 

BafalU 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

Berlll 

Boland 

Bo  wen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Burganar 

Burke,  na. 

Burlesoa,  Tex. 

Burliaon,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Casey 


Kedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Ottlnger 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.T. 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quia 
Randan 
Reet 
Bagula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Rlsenboorar 
Rodlno 
Boncallo 
Booney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowakl 
Roybal 

BOMO 

StOermatn 

Santlnl 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scbeuer 

schroader 

Schulza 

NATS— 167 

Olnn 

Quyar 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hamntoa 


Sebeilua 

Selbarling 

Starivar 

Simon 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Speilman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

Jamee  V. 
Stark 
Steeiman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokaa 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thona 
Trailer 
Taongas 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veaa 
Waxmaa 


Lott 


White 

Wilson, 

WUaon.^ 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 
Tataa 
Yatroo 
Toimg,  Oa. 


UtattgomuKf 
Moorhaad. 

Calif. 
UyarB,nML 
Naal 
NteboU 


Pataiaa.Ta». 

Paftpar 

Poage 


Hibert 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Preyer 

Hefner  QoHlen 


HISlilitfwaa 


Holt 

Hubbard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyda 

I^staocd 

Janaan 


Regan 

Rouah 

HousaalaS 

Bfaa 

Sattarfltfd 

BefanaebaU 


JdUMoa,  Colo.  Shaip 


Abdnor 

Olauaan, 

Porsythe 

Oederberg 

Joaaa.Ala. 

Bhlplay 

Abzug 

DonH. 

FreoMt 

Chapi>eu 

Jonea,  N.C. 

Sinister 

Adams 

Clay 

dardoa 

Clancy 

Jonaa,  OUa. 

Slkaa 

Addabbo 

Cleveland 

OiaJmo 

Cochran 

Jonaa,  Tann. 

Saydar 

Alexander 

oohaa 

OlbbOBS 

OoUlns,  Tex. 

Kaaten 

Spence 

Ambro 

Collins,  ni. 

oumaa 

Conlan 

Kazan 

Steed 

Anderaon, 

Conable 

OnKllaoa 

Crane 

KeUy 

Stelgar.Arta. 

Calif. 

Conte 

Onadey 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kemp 

StaplianB 

And«non,m. 

Corman 

Qreen 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Ketehtnn 

Andrews,  N .C. 

CXiraMl 

Otide 

Davis 

Kindness 

Symma 

Andrews. 

Cottar 

Hal] 

Kreba 

Taleott 

N.Dak. 

coughlin 

Hanley 

Dent 

Krueger 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Ashley 

D*  Amours 

Hannaford 

Derrick 

Lagomarslno 

T^rlor,  N.C. 

Danlela.  N.J. 

Harkia 

Darwlnakl 

TfMHlr^'** 

Teacue 

Baldus 

Oanlalaon 

Harrington 

Devlne 

Latta 

Barrett 

de  la  Oarza 

Harria 

Lent 

Treen 

Baucus 

Dellums 

Haetfaigs 

Downing,  Va. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Xniman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Dlggs 

Hawkins 

VlgDtttO 

BedM 

DingeU 

Hayea.Init 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDonald 

Waggonner 

Bergland 

Dodd 

Hay8.0hio 

Sngliah 

IScBwan 

w2di 

Blester 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Bdanbcm 

iCofEajr 

Wamplar 

Bingham 

Drlnan 

BMnz 

Eahleman 

Mabon 

Waaw 

Blanchard 

duPont 

Hleks 

Evans.  Ind. 

Mann 

WnlttAiurst 

Blouln 

Early 

Hill  is 

rnndley 

Mathia 

Whttten 

Bonker 

Eckhardt 

Holts3uan 

Florlo 

MaiKli 

Wicglna 

Breckinridge 

Edgar 

Flowers 

Micbal 

Wydler 

Brodhead 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Howard 

Flynt 

MUlbrd 

wyut 

Brooks 

EUberg 

Howe 

^Foontaln 
/prey 

MUlar.Ohio 

Tooag.  Alaska 

Broomfldd 

Emery 

Hughes 

MUU 

Young.  Fla. 

Brown,  Calif. 

■nms,  Colo. 

Jaoobs 

Fuqua 

MoUohan 

Young,  Tex. 

Brown,  Mlcfa. 

Faac^ 

Jeffovda 

Fen  wick 

Johnson.  CaJlf. 
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Burke,  Calif. 

Fish 

Johnson,  Pa. 

BadUio 

Ciaiwon,  Dl 

Ooldwater 

Burke,  IfasB. 

naher 

Jordan 

BeU 

Oonyan 

Burton,  PhUllp  Pithlan 

Karth 

Blaggl 

Dimcan,  Oreg. 

OoodUng 

Carney 

Flood 

Kastenmeiar 

Boggs 

Ekeh 

Halstoaki 

Carr 

Foley 

Keys 

BoUlng 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Holland 

Carter 

nnd,  Mich. 

Koch 

Brademas 

Fary 

Jaarette 

Chlsholm 

Ford,  Tenn. 

LaFaloe 

Burton,  John 

Fraeer 

Long.  La. 

CXZI- 
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Meyner 
Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
O'Brien 

O'NeUl 
PettU 


Peyser 
Bangel 
Roe 
Roaa 

Runnels 
Rxippe 
Sisk 
Solarz 


ITdan 

VanDeetUn 

Vanlk 

WUaasi,C.H. 

ZaMockl 

Zeferetu 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'NeUl  with  Mr.  Z>uncan  of  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Boggs  \^'lth  Mr.  Krlns  of  Tenneoeee. 

Mr.  Zeferetu  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  C3iarle8  H.  WUson  of  CalUornU  with 
Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Oonaalez. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Beoh. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Iilr.  Boe  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Range!  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Solan  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Bandanoas  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  John  Burton  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Pettla  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  «ith  Mr. 
Runnels. 

Mr.  Bom  with  Mr.  Buppe.  ' 

Mr.  HbUand  with  Mr.  XTdaH. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 

Mr.  ZaUockl  with  Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mis.  Kieyner  with  Mr.  Moon. 

Messrs.  PRICE  and  WINN  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  HARSHA,  ARMSTRONG,  and 
ROUSSELOT  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  hi 
favor  thereof)  tbe  motion  was  rejected. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  OATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
above  roOcalL  No.  617,  It  is  recorded  that 
I  voted  '>ea."  Let  it  be  noted  that  it  was 
my  Intuition  to  vote  "nay." 


DISAPPROVINQ  A  REGULATION 
PROPOSED  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  COMMISSION 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  agreeing  to  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  780) . 

Hie  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  oftered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays>  .that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  780)  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  220,  nays  169, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  vothig  43,  as 
follows; 
_^,  IRoU  No.  618] 


YEAS— 220 

Abzug 

Bergland 

Burleaon,  Tex. 

Adams 

BevUl 

Burtiaon,Mo. 

Addabbo 

Bingham 

Burton.  PhlUip 

Alexander 

Blouln 

Byron 

Ambro 

Bonker 

Carney 

Annun?io 

Bowen 

Carter 

Armstrong 

Breaux 

Caaey 

Ashbrook 

Brecklnrtdge 

Chappeu 

Ashley 

Brlnkley 

CblsboMi 

Bazratt 

Brooks 

Clancy 

Bauman 

Brown,  Oalif . 

Clay 

Beard,  R.L 

Burke,  Caliib 

CoUins,  ni. 

OidlliM.  Ta.i 

A. 
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Onam 
Duilal.B.W. 


KeUy 

KlndneM 

KOeh 


RandaU 


daUOara* 
IMaiM7 
Dwit 
Danlak 

Dlcklnaon 


Downing,  Va. 
■arty 


Krotgcr 
LaFUM 

Latto 

Lecgett 

LarttM 

Lloird,  Calif. 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

lionclfd. 

lIcCORnack 

McDanald 

ICcMU 

kieKay 

Maodonald 


TtlMlllWOyM 

BoiMrta 

Roblnaon 

RoCBao 

BoneaUo 

Booney 

Boaantbal 

BoaMnkowski 

Rousaelot 

Roybal 


Ryan 

StOflrmaln 

Sattarfflatd 


SellMrling 
Vtiigkmf 


Bvana.Colo. 
Flood 


Mataunaga 


Wtikmf 

gMrd,Mtcl>. 
A)rd,  Tanii. 
FouBtain 
Foqua 


Uatealfa 


MaailBtty 
MttfPfd 


akubtta 

SUek 

aaitii.iowa 

Snydar 

mulimaii 

stassan 


Otalmo 

CMtttoBa 

Obm 

Halar 

Hall 

Hammer- 

MBBIidt 

Hanlay 
BatUa 


inak 
■otelMll.Md. 


MoBtlOBiarj 


■airttliM 

Higr«,Ibd. 

Ha9a.Ohlo 


MuiFhy.m. 

Myaca.  Ind. .- 
NatdMr 

Weal 


Hlcka 


Bolt 

HoltKBan 
HOwaxd 


mclMla 

mx 

OiMratar 
Otay 
O'Ban 
Ottlagar 


Hubbard 
Buagat* 
Hyd* 

IdMRl 

JaaoMi 
JUa«on.Oalu. 


Patman,  Tax. 
PattiB,  N.J. 


OUa. 


Calif. 
PatUaon.  N.T. 
Fappar 
Parkina 
Pickla 
Pika 


Jofdam 
Kazan 


Andanon. 

Oallf. 
ftmliami.  Til. 
Aaatmm%.V.o. 
Audrain, 

H.Dak. 
AiciMr 


BaMla 
Baldua 


,Temi. 
Bwlaia 
Bannatt 


Prtea 
Qulllan 
NAYS— 169 

Oovigfalin 

XTAmours 

tMlnna 

Darwlnaki 

Oodd 

Downey,  N.T. 

DrlBan 

Dimean,  Tenn. 

duPont 

Bckhardt 

■dgar 

■dwards,Ala. 

Bdwarda,  Oaltf . 

mberg 

Eiuaiji 

BHanbom 


JamaaV. 
stadc 
Stead 

Stalger,  Arts. 
Stephana 
Stokea 
SlfaUoB 
Stuekay 
SiiUtFaa 
Symlncton 
Syouiia 
Taylor,  ito. 
Taylor,  N.O. 
Teagua 
Tboupaoft 
Ttaomtoa 
iTIlBDian 
Vaodar  Jagt 
VI«orMa 
Waawmnar 
Wblta 
'Wbltetaurat 
WhtUan 
Wlggina 
WUaon,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wour 

WjUa 

Tataa 

Tatroa 

TooBg.  Alaska 

Tail|lg,OMt. 

TouBg.Tagc 


Waeflnga 
Reebler,  W.  Va. 


HMna 

HlUte 

Hortoa 

HViglMa 

BEntdilaaon 

Jaooba 

Jeffdnla 

JoliBaon,  Oolo. 

Jobnaon,  Pa. 

Karth 

Kaaten 

Kastemneier 


manfibard 

Boland 

Brodhaad 


Brown,  mcii. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroybiB 
Buciianan 
Burganer 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burka.lCass. 
BnUer 
Oair 

t^vQ^rDarg 
Clauaen. 
Dona. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohan 
ConaMe 
Oonlan 
Oonta 
ComaO 


BTana,lnd. 

Paaotfl 

Fanwlek 

Piadlay 

Plah 

Fiaber 

Flthian 

Florlo 

Hynt 

Foraythe 

Franaal 

Frey 

Oilman 

Oradiaon 

Oraadey 

Oreen 

Oude 

Ouyer 

Hagadom 

Hamiltoo 

Hannaford 


'^"Vrhmii 
Keys 

Lagomarsino 

Lehman 

Lent 

Utton 

Luian 

llccaory 

McCIoakay 

McCcdllater 

McDada 

iCcBwen 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Maguire 


HUrla 


Uartin 
llazzoli 
Michel 
Mtkra 

Miller,  OalU. 
MlUar,Ohlo 
MUMta 
MltcheU.  B.T. 


Moakley 

Mosatt 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Oallf. 


Mottl 
Myen,Pa. 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Preaaler 

Prltobard 

Qule 

Bailaback 

Raee 

Regula 

Rbodea 

Richmond 


Rieaie 
Binaldo 
Bogira 
Bouah 
Saatinl 
Haraaln 
Sarbanea 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Schulae 
Sebtitiu 
Sharp 
Shrlver 
Sikee 
Simon 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Spence 
Stanton, 
J.  WUllam 


Stedman 

studda 

Taloott 

Tbon* 

nudar 

Tieeu 

Taongaa 

Vander  Veen 

Walsh 

Wami>ler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

WUaon,  Bob 

Wlrth 

Wydler 

Young,  Fla. 


ANSWERED  "FSBSENT' 
Bteiger,  Wia. 
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Badlllo 

BaU 

Biaggl 

BoglB 

BoUlng 

Brademaa 

Burton,  John 

clawaon,Dai 

Ooamra 

Dunean,  Oreg. 

Bach 

Evina,  Tenn. 

Fary 

nraaar 

Ooldwater 


aonaalaa 

Ooodling 

Harrington 

HalBtoaki 

Holland 

Janretta 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Long,  lA. 

Lott 


Moorhead,  Pa. 

O'Brlan 

O'NeiU 

Pauu 

Peyser 


Rangel 

Roe 

Rose 

Runnels 

Ruppa 

Slak 

SolaiB 

iTdaU 

VanDeerlia 

Vaaik 

wuson,  O.  H. 

Zablo<^   . 

Zeferetti 


The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowlng 
pairs: 

M^.  OTTelll  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Bvlna  of  TennsaaBi. 

BCr.  Zaf«nttl  with  Mr.  fm^. 

Mr.  Oharlea  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  FnuMT. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  BirilUo  with  Mr.  Baoh. 

Mr.  JeoraMe  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

ytt.  Boa  with  Mr.  Del  Otatwaon. 

Mr.  Baagd  with  Mr.  PtTaer. 

Mr.  CHak  wtth  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Solan  with  Mr.  Galdwater. 

Mr.  Bradaaaas  with  Mr.  OoodUng. 

Mr.  John  Barton  with  Mr.  Oonyen. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  wtth  Mr.  BtfL 

Mrs.  Pettis  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Bunnala 

Ut.  Boaa  wtth  Mr.  Bupp*. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mr.  Vba  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 

Mr.  ZahkKkl  wtth  Mr.  Belstoskl. 

Mr.  HUrlngton  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  KELLY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mesara.  OILMAN  and  CONLAN  and 
Mrs.  SMTIH  of  Nebraska  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annomiced 
as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  ft^eaker, 
on  rc^caD  No.  618,  on  House  Resolution 
780.  a  disiUTProval  of  Federal  Elections 
Commission  proposed  regulation,  I  was 
present  and  voted  "aye."  The  Rbcord 
shows  I  did  not  vote.  I  ask  that  my  state- 
ment appear  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 


EIGHT  NEW  DEFERRALS  TOTALING 
♦16.1  MILLION  IN  BUDGET  AU- 
THORTTY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDSNT  OF  THE  UNITteD 
STAinS  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-282) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  f (blowing  message  from  the  President 


of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ai^ropriatlons.  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

In  accordsolce  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
eight  new  deferrals  totalling  $16.1  million 
in  budget  aiHhority.  In  addition,  I  am 
transmitting  two  supplementary  defer- 
rals that  increaw^unounts  previously  re- 
ported by  $18.6  million. 

The  eight  new  deferrals  are  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  These  deferrals  es- 
tablish, for  the  programs  reported,  fund- 
ing levels  that  differ  from  the  general  lev- 
els allowed  by  the  continuing  resolution. 
The  Congress  is  now  in  the  process  of 
substituting  the  several  uniform  funding 
levels  set  by  the  continuing  resolution 
with  fundizig  levels  for  each  program. 
The  new  deferrals  I  am  reporting  pre- 
serve the  possibility  of  conducting  the 
reported  programs  in  1976  at  the  levels 
I  have  recommended  and,  in  one  case,  at 
the  level  the  Senate  has  recommended. 
The  details  of  all  ten  deferrals  are 
contained  in  the  attached  reports.      ^ 

Okrald  R.  FORt>. 
Thb  Whits  House,  October  20, 1975. 


NATIONAL  POOD  STAMP  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1876— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRBBIEWN^  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-283) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  v^ich  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Apiculture,  and  ordered  to  be  i»lnted : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
today  the  National  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Act  of  1975. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  particular  imp(»tance  of  this  reform 
proposal  for  two  reasons: 

nrst,  we — the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Congress— have  an  obligation  to  work- 
together  to  reform  a  Federal  assistance' 
program  that  has  been  widely  abused. 

Second,  we— the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Congress — must  begin  now  to  work 
together  to  make  those  changes  which 
will  enable  us  to  hold  down  federal 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  meet  the 
spending  celling  of  $395  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

My  recommendations  for  dealing  with 
the  Pood  Stamp  assistance  program  fol- 
low a  fimdamental  principle  on  which  I 
stand:  The  Federal  govo-nment  should 
help,  within  the  limits  of  naticmal  re- 
sources, those  who  are  in  need;  but  we 
should  not  give  one  dollar  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  those  not  in  need. 

It  is  in  that  spirit,  the  spirit  of  pro- 
viding dignified  and  humane  h^p  to 
those  «^o  are  in  need,  but  none  to  those 
who  are  not  or  should  not  be,  that  I  rec- 
ommend the  enactment  of  the  "National 
Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975",  which 
would: 

1.  Reduce  costs  by  more  than  $1.2  bil- 
lion per  year. 
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2.  IJofilt  eliglbfllty  to  those  whose  grots 
income  less  the  standard  deduetlaa  Is  be- 
low lii0  poverty  level  ($5050  for  »  family 
of  four). 

3.  Make  the  program  mcnre  realistic  by 
mesksurlng  actual  income  over  the  pre- 
ceding 90  days  for  puxposes  of  eligibility 
determinations,  rather  than  estimating 
future  InooeDne,  and  reqtdxlng  reciirfents 
to  report  their  financial  status  co  a 
monthly  basis. 

4.  Increase  benefits  only  for  those  at 
the  vefT  lowest  income  leveL 

5.  Eliminate  tegal  abases  and  cut  the 
cost  of  administration  fay  replacing  cur- 
rent variable  and  complex  dedactlans 
with  a  standard  deduction  of  $100  a 
month. 

8.  Set  a  standard  deduction  of  $125  a 
month  for  households  with  elderly  mem- 
bers. 

*!.  Establish  a  minimum  age  for  quali- 
fication as  a  separate  household. 

8.  Require  able-bodied  recipients  to 
seek,  accept  and  retain  gainful  emidoy- 
ment. 

9.  Eliminate  categorical  eligibility  for 
recipients  of  public  asslBtanoe. 

10.  Require  any  family  irtdch  receiree 
food  stamps  to  spend  30  percent  of 
household  income  for  the  stamps. 

These  proposed  changes  are  based  cm 
extensive  review  by  Executive  D^NOt- 
ments  involved  in  administering  and  sn- 
pervising  the  Food  Stamp  program  and 
on  consultations  with  a  bipartisan  coali- 
tion of  membon  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  eonconed  with  Food 
Stamp  abuses.  They  are  essential  to  real 
reform. 

The  need  to  control  the  growth  and 
abuse  of  the  Food  Stamp  program  is 
broadly  recognized. 

What-  we  need  now  Is  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

GntALB  R.  Foas. 

Ths  White  House,  October  20, 1975. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1542, 
MARTTZME  APPROPRIATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  DQVnnNO  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  iSa  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  Senate  bUl  (S.  1542)  to  atrtlMMiR 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1976 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenum  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

(For  the  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Octobers,  1975.) 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia  (doing 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Ihe  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  reeognlised  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DOWNING  ot  Vhrglnia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  mjrseU  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  the 
conference  report  (m  S.  1542. 

On  April  29,  197S,  the  Senate  passed— 
unanimous  consent — S.  1542,  a  bill  pro- 
viding t<x  the  authorization  request  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  with  amendments. 

On  May  12,  1975.  by  an  overwhelming 
vdte — ^328  to  59 — the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  HJR.  3902,  the  com- 
panion bill  providing  for  the  atrttiorlza- 
tion  request  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1978.  with  amend- 
ments. As  the  Members  will  recall*  pur- 
suant to  House  Rescriution  444,  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  8.  1542,  was  then  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table,  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  struck,  and  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  3902,  Inserted  in  Ueu  thereof. 

The  differences  between  the  Senate- 
passed  bm  and  the  House  amendment 
were  resolved  in  conference  on  S^tem- 
ber  11,  1075,  and  set  forth  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1642,  before  the 
House  at  this  time. 

Permit  me  to  comment  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  conference  repc^. 

Section  2(1)  of  the  Senate  bill  author- 
ized $195  million  for  construction-diir«r- 
ential  subsidy,  whereas  section  1(a)  of 
the  House  amendment  authorised  $240 
mlllian  for  this  activity.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  $195  mHUon,  because  the  Mari- 
time Admlnlstratltm  reduced  its  fiscal 
year  1976  appropriations  request  to  that 
amount  due  to  the  cancellation  of  several 
ship  construction  orders. 

Both  the  SeDSkte  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  had  a  provision  ttiat  would 
increase  the  statutory  limitation  tm  obli- 
gations guaranteed  by  the  titie  23  Fed- 
eral ship  mortgage  guarantee  program. 
The  Senate  bill  would  liave  incresRd 
this  amoimt  from  $5  to  $8  bUBon, 
whereas  the  House  amendment  would 
have  increased  it  from  $5  to  $7  billion. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  lesser 
amount  of  $7  billion,  as  this  amount 
should  be  sui&clent  to  cover  revised  an- 
ticipated obligations  during  fiscal  year 
1976. 

With  respect  to  the  State  marine 
schools,  section  2(6)  of  the  Senate  bill 
autiiorlzed  $4,708,000  for  financial  as- 
sistance, section  1(f)  of  the  House 
amendment  authorised  $5308,000  for 
this  activity.  The  increase  of  $1.1  mH- 
Uon in  the  House  amendment  would  au- 
thorize funding  of  secti(m  4  of  the  House 
amendment  which  was  not  adopted  by 
the  conferees.  Therefore,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  the  lesser  amount  of  $4,708,000. 

Section  4  of  the  House  amendment 
Increased  the  ceiling  of  Federal  subsist- 
ence payments  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  pay  to  students  at  the 
State  marine  schools  from  $600  to  $1,200 
a  year.  The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a 
oomparaUe  provision.  The  conferees  did 
not  feel  that  an  adequate  background 


had  been  developed  to  Justify  this  tai- 
crean.  and  the  provision  was  not  agreed 
to  In  conference.  In  this  regard,  hear- 
ings on  legislation  similar  to  section  4 
of  the  House  amendment  have  been 
scheduled  to  commmee  before  my  com- 
mittee on  October  30.  1*75,  m  th«t  an 
adequate  record  can  be  developed  as  rap- 
idly as  poaible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  two  provi- 
sions in  tiie  Stinafis  MH  thai  were  not 
contained  in  the  House  amendment. 

Tlie  first  is  section  4  of  the  Smate  bill 
that  amsnded  section  B07(g)  of  tbe-Mer- 
chant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  relationship  between  tht  capital  cm- 
struction  fund  and  the  investment  tax 
credit  In  short  this  proviskm  woidd 
generally  have  permitted  the  use  of  the 
capital  constmctlan  fund  witiiout  dimr 
InntioQ  Df  the  Investaicnt  tax  credit 
The  conferees  deleted  this  provisian  in 
the  Senate  taOl  so  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  be  af  orded  ample 
opportunity  to  eonsider  this  matter. 

The  second  provisian  is  seetioa  5  of  the 
Senate  bill  that  amended  section  80f  (a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  to 
require  that  not  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  program 
funds  be  allocated  to  serve  the  f orslgn 
trade  requirements  of  the  ports  of  each 
of  the  four  seacoasts  of  the  United  States. 
This  provision  is  intended  to  respond  to 
the  special  needs  and  problems  coDfront- 
ing  the  Great  IdJoes.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
form my  coneagttes  in  the  House  that  the 
conferees  agreed  to  this  provleion  after 
amending  it  to  apply  solely  to  construc- 
tion and  operating-differential  subsidy 
funds. 

I  join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
tiie  aisle  in  urging  the  House  to  approve 
the  conference  report  on  S.  1542. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  pleased  to  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  my 
able  chairman,  the  gentiewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sttluvav). 

M*8.  SULLIVAir.  MS:.  Speaker,  I  urge 
approval  of  the  conference  report  on 
B.  1452. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  Just 
a  minute  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Roose  and  the 
Senate  which  were  resolved  In  confer- 
ence. 

Section  4  of  the  House  amendment  In- 
creased the  ceiling  on  Federal  subsist- 
ence payments  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  pay  to  students  at  the 
State  marine  schools  from  $400  to 
$1,200  a  year.  The  Senate  bill  did  not 
contain  a  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ferees did  not  feel  that  an  adequate 
background  had  been  developed  to 
Justify  this  increase,  and  the  provision 
was  not  agreed  to  in  conference.  In  this 
regard,  hearings  on  legislation  similar 
to  section  4  of  the  House  amendment 
have  been  scheduled  to  commence  before 
my  committee  on  October  30,  1975,  so 
that  an  adequate  record  can  be  developed 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  two  provisions 
in  the  Senate  bill  that  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  House  amendtaaent. 

The  first  is  section  5  of  the  Senate  bUl 
that   amended   section   607(g)    of   the 
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MMdiant  MulM  Act  of  19tf .  to  clarify 
Um  inlBBt  c(  tte  OontreM -wMh  rapect 
t»  Mie  iHiiliiMtiUi  ketWMn  tb»  ci«dtal 
Amd  and  Hm  tavestman^ 
la  abort.  ttUi  pvovttkm  irould 
hMrpcnatttod  the  nw  of  the 
itnattioK  food  without  diml- 
,  a<  ttw  tanfartment  tax  eredit.  Tbe 
ooofereee  delated  this  pravlakm  In  the 
ffwrtfi-bfli  ao  4iat  tin  Waya  and  Means 
finBiwtttoa  wtl  >a  aftiedid  ample  oppor- 
to  omiMv  tttte  antter. 

IMvMQn  iB  eaetlon  S  of 
ttri  0aaate  bffl  that  awwukid  section 
•M<a)  of  thoMBrohaat  Ifarine  Act  of 
ItSi^  to  re«nlie  <kat  not  leu  than  10 
o<  «la  Martttaae  Adrntoistration 
^  funde^ia  allocated  to  aerre  the 

fiiHilgn  "tnde  leqiiireinentB  of  the  ports 
of  aaeh  of  thefoor  leaooaste  of  the 
Utnlted  StatoB.  Thii  provUaa  ie  Intended 
to  lamond  to  ttia  asMdal  naadi  and  prob- 
I  eonfronllac  tbe  Oreat  Lakes.  I  am 
to  Infoaa  my  ooUeacues  in  the 
Itaat  thaeonfcrees  agreed  to  this 
r  amending  It  to  apidy 
to  eooatructton  and  operatlng- 
■tdy  funds. 
IJiln  my  oolleagiies  on  both  sides  of 
ttaa  aiile  In  ucglng  the  Qpuse  to  aivrove 
tba  ewferanca  report  on  8. 1542. 

lfB>  UnCrnffanST.  llr.  ^>eaker.  I  yield 
aayadf  Midi  time  as  I  may  ooosume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  aU  Ifembers  to 
Join  me  in  supporting  the  conference 
npert  «i  a  IMS.  the  Maritiaae  Authoil- 
aBtkaitetoC  IMC  Itk  basically  the  same 
UB  that  waa  adopted  eailier  by  this  body. 
Hie  amounts  authcrlBed  are  the  same 
aa  tboae  in  the  original  House  bill  with 
two  exceptions.  First,  the  ortginal  House 
authorisation  of  $240  milUoo  for  con- 
siraellOD  subsidy  was  reduced  by  $45  mil- 
lion. This  was  done  because  the  Marltizue 
Admlntetration  reduced  its  appropriation 
rettaest  by  that  amount  due  to  the  can- 
celation of  several  ship  construction 
orders.  Second,  $1.1  million  was  struck 
ttata.  the  origiaal  House  authtHlmtloa  for 
State  marine  schools.  This  amount  was 
designed  to  authorize  a  modest  increase 
tnan  $800  per  year  to  $1,200  in  the  sub- 
wlrtwicia  allowance  for  students  at  those 
sdioola.  I  supported  this  amendment  on 
tba  Bouse  fktsx  and  in  confermce.  How- 
vmt,  the  majmlty  of  the  conferees  de- 
cided that  a  further  review  of  the  pro- 
poBOd  increaae  was  required.  *rhe  chair- 
man of  our  committee  has  already  8<died- 
ukd  hearings  on  a  separate  biU  to  au- 
tfaofte  this  Increase. 

FkMdIy,  the  eonferenee  adopted  a  pro- 
vlslan  ootntained  to  the  Senate  bill  to  re- 
qutr*  that  at  least  10  percent  of  con- 
struettan  and  operattaig  subsidies  be 
aifaflabie  for  the  foreign  trade  require- 
menlB  (^  each  of  the  four  seacoasts,  if 
VPnpriato  contracts  are  i^niroved  by 
Vtm  Ifacltime  Administration.  This  pro- 
vlstan  Is  designed  to  insure  that  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  have  been  designated 
as  the  Nation*)!  fourth  seacoast,  receive 
a  fair  share  of  mariUme  subsidies.  It  re- 
flects a  growing  interest  in  developing 
n.S.-flag  shipping  service  to  the  Great 
lAkea. 


With  these  few  differences,  the  bin  is 
the  same  as  ttia*  originally  passed  by  this 
body,  and  I  ask  aU  Biembers  to  Join  me 
in  voting  to  adopt  the  conference  report 

MX.  DOWNING  of  Vbginia.  Mr. 
Speidcer.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  caottstxyoi  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Ihe  eonferenee  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

HEART.  LUNG  AMD  BLOOD  RE- 
SEARCH. RESEARCH  TRAINtNG, 
AND  GENBTTC  DISEASES  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1975 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Res(^tlon  757  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  oonsfaleration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bn.  757 

ReaoloeA.  Tb«t  upon  the  adoption  of  tbis 
roM^Uitlon  It  AaU  b*  In  ordM-  to  move  that 
the  Houae  reoolve  ItseU  into  the  Oonunlttee 
of  ttiB  Whole  Hbuae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonetdentton  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7988)  to  amend  the  Pidt>Uc  Heall^  Service 
Act  to  rerlae  and  extend  the  program  under 
the  N^onal  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  to 
rerlee  vaA  ext«xd  the  pro^-am  of  National 
Reaearch  Service  A^ttards.  and  to  eatididlflb  a 
nAtlooal  program  with  reapeci  to  genetic  dis- 
easea;  and  to  require  a  study  and  report  on 
the  releaee  of  research  Information.  After 
general  debate,  which  aball  be  confined  to 
the  blU  aiKl  obaH  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled 
by  tlie  cfaaknan  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  tbe  CkMmnlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  8h*ll  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five -minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  coDsider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
ntended  by  the  Comniflttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foratgn  Oocnmeroe  now  printed  In  the  folU  as 
an  orl^^nal  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule,  and  said 
sntMtttute  Shall  be  read  for  amendment  by 
tiftlas  Instead  of  by  aectlons.  At  the  conolu- 
stoBL  ot  tsacSa.  oonsideratlon,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  r^>crt  the  bill  to -the  House 
wltb  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
maot  adopted  in  tbe  Oommittee  of  the  Wbole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  natiire  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
quealilon  shall  be  cbnstdeied  as  ordered  on 
the  blU  and  amendments  Uiereto  to  final 
pawns Ce  without  intervening  motion  excqit 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PE3>PER.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  whl<dx  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speako-,  House  Resolution  757 
provides  for  an  opoi  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  HJl.  7988,  the  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Research,  Research 
Training,  and  Genetic  Diseases  Amend- 
ments of  1975. 

House  Resolution  757  provides  that  it 
Shan  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  ot  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interstote 
and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  to 


toe  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  6-minute  rule. 
House  Besolutkai  757  also  tttxnrides  that 
the  substitute  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment by  titles  histead  of  by  sections. 

HJl.  7988  amends  the  Public  Health 
S«rvice'*<;t^revlse  and  extend  for  fiscal 
years  197g  and  1977  toe  program  under 
the  present  National  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
stitute. Title  n  provides  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  Healto.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  grant  awards  to  Indivkluals 
and  instltotlona  for  Uomedlcal  research 
training.  Title  IV  of  tlie  bill  directs  the 
Secr^ary  of  Health,  Bducatian,  and  Wel- 
fare to  support  research  to  genetic  dis- 
easea  and  to  establish  an  identifiable  ad- 
ministrative unit  charged  with  adminis- 
tering new.  noncategorlcal  autoorities 
for  testings,  counseling,  and  infonnation 
programs  with  respect  to  genetic  diseases 
primarily  through  existing  health  pro- 
grams. 

HH.  7988  authorizes  $555  milUon  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $630  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  in  the  other 
body  was  privileged  to  be  the  principal 
sponsor  of  legislation  establishing  the 
Nattonal  Heart  Institute  as  a  part  of  the 
National  Institotes  of  Health,  and  being 
aware  as  my  colleagues  are  of  the  ter- 
rible toll  that  heart  and  lung  diseases 
take  of  the  people  of  our  country,  it  is 
with  particular  pleasure  that  I  offer  the 
lode  in  this  case. 

I  hope  the  rule  will  be  adopted  and 
this  meritorious  and  meaningful  meas- 
ure HJl.  7988  will  be  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tMnk  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Peppxr)  has  ade- 
quately described  this  rule.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  controversy  surroimd- 
ing  the  rule.  I  would  point  out  there  are 
no  waivers  of  points  of  order  provided 
for,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  normal 
amending  process  the  rule  provides  the 
committee  substitute  will  be  to  order  to 
be  considered  as  an  original  bill  for  pur- 
poses of  amendment.   ' 

There  is  some  question  to  my  mind  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  administration 
supports  tois  bill.  As  of  this  moment  I 
cannot  tell  the  Hquse  whether  toe  ad- 
mtoistration  approves  of  tois  legislation 
or  whetoer  it  does  not.  However,  I  am  in- 
formed as  of  October  20  that  the  admin- 
istration c(Xisiders  that  the  legislation 
imnecessarily  adds  a  new  program  for 
genetic  diseases  and  contains  excessive 
autoorizations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1976-77. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that 
toere  is  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
tovolved  here  in  authoriaatUms;  for  fis- 
cal year  1976,  a  total  of  $655  million;  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  $630  million,  with  a 
grand  totol  for  toe  2  years  of  $1,185  mil- 
lion. 

So  I  hope  this  matter  will  be  cleared 
up  as  far  as  the  administratton's  posi- 
tion is  concerned  when  we  get  toto  toe 
debate  on  toe  UlL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  I  yield  back  toe  balance  of  my 
time. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requesta  for  time. 

BCr.  G^Maker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion (m  the  resolution. 
The  prevtous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  toe 
table. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  toe  House  resolve  itself  into  toe 
Committee  of  toe  Whole  House  on  toe 
State  of  toe  Union  for  toe  consideration 
of  toe  bill  (H.R.  7988)  to  amend  toe 
Public  Healto  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  toe  program  under  toe  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institote,  to  revise  and 
extend  toe  program  of  National  Research 
Service  Awards,  and  to  establish  a  na- 
tional program  wlto  resp«ct  to  genetic 
diseases;  and  to  require  a  study  and 
report  <xi  toe  release  of  research  infor- 
mation.          

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  <m 
toe  moUcm  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK  TBc  coBucrrm  or  the  waoix 
Accordingly  toe  House  resolved  itself 
into  toe  C<xnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  toe  State  of  toe  Union  for  toe  caa- 
sideratlon  of  toe  bill  HJl.  7988  wUh  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza  ;'a  toe  chair. 
The  detk  read  toe  title  of  toe  bill. 
By  unanimous  oonsent,  toe  first  read- 
ing of  toe  bill  was  dispensed  wlto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  toe  rule,  toe 
gentleman  trom  Florida  (Mr.  Roona) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  mtoutes.  and 
the  gentleman  f  nmi  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cas- 
ter) win  be  recognized  for  30  mtoutes. 
The  C3ialr  now  reeognlzeB  toe  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rooras) . 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  o(msume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  toe  lef^lation  before 
us  today  to  R  Jl.  7968.  a  bffl  which  would 
amend  toe  PubUc  Healto  Service  Act  to 
revise  and  extend  toe  program  under  toe 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institote.  to 
revise  and  extend  the  program  of  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards,  and  to 
establish  a  natl<xial  program  wlto  re- 
spect to  genetic  diseases;  and  to  require 
a  study  and  report  on  toe  release  of  re- 
search Infonnation. 

This  biU  represents  a  revisicm  and  ex- 
tension ot  several  biomedical  research 
programs  autoorized  by  toe  Congress 
over  toe  past  several  years  and  has  toe 
overwhelmtog  support  of  toe  Ccmunittee 
cm  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Briefly,  it  would  extend,  wlto  revlaions. 
the  existing  programs  established  imder 
the  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung 
and  Blood  Act  of  1972;  would  extend, 
with  minor  revisi(His,  toe  program  estab- 
lished under  the  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Award  Act,  which  autoorizes  awards 
for  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
training;  would  replace  toe  existing  au- 
toority  for  screening,  counseling,  treat- 
ment, research  and  information  pro- 
grams, and  education  programs  for 
sickle  cen  anemia  and  Cooley's  anemia 
wlto  a  new  general  autoority  autoorizing 
a  national  program  wlto  respect  to  aU 
genetic  diseases,  Includtog,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  sickle  ceU  annnia,  Cooley's  ane- 


mia, and  Tay-Sadis  disease;  and  would 
require  the  President's  Biomedical  Re- 
search Panel  to  eonduct  an  Investigation 
of  toe  ImpUcatlcns  of  dtodosore  ot  re- 
search informatlan  obtained  by  toe  Sec- 
retary of  Healto,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  connection  wlto  an  appUcation  tor  a 
grant,  fellowship  or  contract. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  I  of  H.R.  7988, 
which  extends  for  2  fiscal  years  toe  au- 
toority of  HEW  to  conduct  research,  ex- 
periments and  demonstration  programs 
with  respect  to  heart,  lung,  blood  and 
blood  vessel  diseases,  reaffirms  toe  com- 
mitment of  toe  Congress  to  combatting 
toese  disorders  which,  togetoer,  affect 
more  than  30  million  Americans  The  only 
major  substantive  revisions  to  existing 
law  are  provisions  toat  change  toe  titie 
of  toe  National  Heart  and  Lung  Ihstltuto 
to  toe  National  Heart,  Lung  and  Blood 
Institote,  provide  expUclt  authority  for 
the  Institote  to  conduct  programs  wlto 
nsotct  to  the  use  of  blood  products  and 
the  management  of  blood  resources,  and 
autoorlze  toe  Institote  to  hire  an  addi- 
tional 50  experts  and  consultants.  These 
revisions  are  to  keeping  wlto  toe  com- 
mittee's beUef  toat  progress  has  not  been 
more  rapid  wlto  regard  to  the  best  use  of 
blood  resources  even  toough  toe  need  was 
clearly  recognized  to  the  original  act  to 
1972.  HJl.  7988  would  auto<Hize  $20  mU- 
hon  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $30  mOlion 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  prevention  and 
control  programs,  and  would  autoorlze 
$340  mUnon  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  1975 
mllUtm  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  toe  na- 
tional heart,  blood  vessel,  lung  and  blood 
diseases  and  blood  resources  program. 

Tltie  n  would  extend,  wlto  on^  tech- 
nical modifications,  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  1977.  toe  expUcit  autoority  of  toe 
Secretaiy  of  Healto.  Education,  and  Wd- 
f  are  to  provide  awaids  to  indlvldual>  and 
institotlons  for  biomedical  and  bdiaT- 
loral  research  training.  It  would  autoor- 
lze $175  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$200  miUion  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Tltie  m  of  HJl.  7988  would  require  toe 
President's  Biomedical  Research  Pand  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  toe  InmUca- 
tlons  of  disclosure  of  research  informa- 
tion obtained  by  toe  Seoetary  of  HEW  to 
connection  wlto  applications  or  proposals 
for  grants.  feUoweh^  or  contracts  sub- 
mitted during  calendar  year  1975.  llie 
background  of  tois  proposal  is  as  foDows: 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Colombia  Circuit  held 
that  the  Freedom  of  toformation  Act  re- 
quires release  to  toe  pubMc  of  appUca- 
tions  submitted  to  HEW  to  connection 
wlto  research  projects.  This  has  gen- 
erated concern  within  toe  research  com- 
munity, which  bdieves  that  a  scientist's 
ideas  are  his  or  her  "stock-to-trade"  and 
deserve  protection  from  disclosure  to  or- 
der to  avoid  plagerism.  On  toe  otoer 
hand,  public  toterest  groups  oppose  legis- 
lation designed  to  withhold  research  data 
from  disclosure,  and  are  especially  con- 
cerned toat  research  protocols  tovolv- 
ing  human  subjects  be  disclosed  upon 
request. 

During  hearings,  r^resentatives  of  toe 
research  commimity  were  unable  to  dem- 
mstrate  toat  the  court  decision  has  re- 
sulted to  plagerism  of  scientist's  ideas. 


Thus,  the  ccHumlttee  rejected  their  re- 
quests for  legislation  which  would  limit 
disclosure  of  research  Information  and 
instead  adopted  a  provision  requiring  toe 
President's  Biomedical  Research  Pantf  to 
tovestigate  toe  implications  ot  such  dis- 
closure and  report  on  its  ftodings  by 
April  30. 1976. 

Titie  IV  would  replace  the  existing  au- 
thorities of  toe  Public  Healto  Service  Act 
for  sickle  cell  anemia  and  Cooley's  ane- 
mia programs  wito  new  expanded  au- 
toority to  establish  counseling,  reseai-ch, 
and  education  programs  for  aU  genetic 
dLseases. 

The  bill  would  provide  autoority  for 
toe  establishment  and  operation  of  vol- 
untary genetic  testing  and  counseling 
programs,  primarily  through  frria^Ang 
healto  programs  such  as  family  planning 
projecte  and  programs  to  maternal  and 
child  healto  funded  under  titie  V  of  toe 
Social  Security  Act  It  would  provide  for 
toe  estaUlshment  of  an  administrative 
unit  wlthto  HEW  to  carry  out  a  program 
to  develop  Inf  ormatkm  and  educational 
matolals  on  the  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  counseling  of  aU  genetic  diseases. 
The  bin  would  autoorlze  ^0  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $25  mlUion  for  fiscal 
year  1977  for  grants  and  contracts  for 
testing  and  counseling  programs  and  toe 
development  of  information  and  educa- 
tkmal  materials. 

Titie  IV  would  also  autoorlze  projects 
for  research  and  research  training  to  ge- 
netic diseases,  toe  training  of  genetic 
counselors,  social  and  behavioral  scien- 
tists, and  toe  education  of  practicing 
healto  int>fessionals  and  toe  pubUc  wlto 
teQ>eet  to  genetic  diseases. 

Title  V  of  HJl.  7988  would  amend  sec- 
tkm  507  of  the  PubUc  Healto  Service  Act 
at  toe  request  of  toe  administration. 
Section  507  presently  autoorizes  certato 
Federal  Institotiona— St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
Pital.  toe  Bureau  of  Prisons,  toe  VA  and 
PHS  hoqiltals— to  receive  research,  dem- 
onstration and  training  grants  under  toe 
same  conditions  under  which  non-FM- 
eral  Institutions  are  digtole.  This  amend- 
ment would  extend  this  autoority  to  aU 
Federal  Institotlons  so  that,  for  example. 
Institutions  such  as  toe  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  and  toe 
Aimed  Forces  Institote  of  Pathology 
which  are  highly  qualified  to  support  toe 
NIH  to  its  research  activities,  could  be 
eUglble  for  NIH  assistance.    -<' 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  7988  is  Important 
legislation.  The  programs  suworted  by 
the  provisions  of  this  biU  are  of  critical 
importance  to  toe  healto  and  welfare  of 
the  more  than  40  mlUlon  Americans  who 
are  directly  affected  by  genetic  disorders 
and  diseases  of  toe  heart,  lung,  and 
tdood.  The  economic  costs  associated 
wito  diseases  of  the  heart,  lung,  and 
blood  and  toose  which  are  genetically 
related  have  been  estimated  at  more 
than  $50  billion  annually.  HJl.  7988  of- 
fers a  significant  opportunity  to  lower 
toe  economic  and  social  costs  as  weU  as 
the  incidence  of  these  diseases,  and  by 
supporttog  biomedical  and  behavioral 
research  training  programs,  Insure  toe 
future  quality  of  thto  Nation's  research 
effort. 
Mr.  Chah-man,  this  is  a  measure  which 
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th«  lupport  of  every  liember  ot 
tiili  JmXIf.  and  I  ««•  tta  adODtkn. 

Mr.  CABTEB.  Ux.  Omtn^m,  Z  yield 
■ajBCif  mdi  ttme  u  I  lOAy  ecnwiinw 

Mr*  f1iri*"TT*n.  I  am  pleued  to  riie 
in  rapport  of  thk  bin->HJt.  79M-41M 
heart,  lung  and  blood  reeeercta.  reseerch 
training,  and  Qenetlc  Diseases  Amend- 
menfeioCUTi. 

As  ve  axe  all  aware— beart  and  lung 
diseases  are  among  the  major  eaoaes  of 
death  and  disabfltty  hi  this  Nation. 

Diseases  (rf  the  blood  and  blood-form- 
ing organs  are  also  numerous  and  often 
fataL 

Tbis  bin  would  revise  and  extend  the 
pragram  oader  the  Nattonal  Hiart  and 
Long  iDstttute.  It  woold  also  revise  and 
the  program  of  natioDal  reeearch 
awards  for  biomedical  and  be- 
bavloral  rsssarrh  X  join  the  ehatenan 
of  the  wibnainmittee  ifr.  Rooaw— and 
other  ooBBoatttae  members  in  support  of 


Tbe  iBBue  of  confidentiality  of  research 
liifiiMiiiatirft  Is  a  slgnUleant  one-io 
wtakdi  the  sabeomnlttoe  and  fun  eom^ 
mtttee  gave  canfDl  ooodderatten. 
Z  believe  tt  Is  approprlate-at  this 
leqmtoe  the  ntisldent'e  blo- 
panel'to  eondnct  an 
of  ttie  tmpHnatlnns  of  dls- 
I  of  audi  Infonnatlao— as  set  forth 
in  tttle  three  of  this  MIL 

In  addttfa»— I  strongly  suppcnt  the 
pfovMoDa  of  Oils  bill  which  fetahHiih  au- 
ttaortty  for  a  national  program  with  r»- 
qwek  to  all  genetle  diseases.  This  program 
would  Include: 

8M3e  eell  anemia,  Cooley%  anemia, 
hemopheUa,  andTay  Saeha  disease,  bnt 
would  not  baUmttad  to  ttieae  diseases. 
IfOra  than  la  aoflUan  Americans  are 
tiagleally  allteted  by  such  senetlc  dls- 
i  tt  Is  time  that  OoDgvess  takes 
I  to  deal  with  this  problem— Ihroagh 
support  fort 

,  training,  testing,  eoansellng, 
lams  f or  gwetle  die- 
i  are  outlined  in  lids  bUL 
Aft  this  ttane— Z  would  Uke  to  eommwid 


of  Mow  York— for  his  keen  hiteresft  In 
gsnatle  diwasts  and  his  support  of  this 
eoBcept. 

Baztter  In  the  year— Mr.  Koch  and  I 
tntrodnoed  leglsiatlan  aimed  at  detecting 
certain  genetle  and  metaboltc  dlBeases  in 
newborns. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bUl  before  us 
tedar  eapaada  that  ooneept  to  provide 
bread  raaeareh  autbortty  with  reqiect 
to  all  genetle  diseases. 

I  wkh  to  thank  Mr.  Koch  for  contrib- 
uting to  this  legislation. 

Also  the  eommtttee  aoe^ted  an 
aoMndmcnt  to  add  the  word  ndood''  to 
the  Heart  and  Lung  mstitote— and  to 
ttie  Heart  and  Long  Advisory  Oouncfl. 

I  was  ideaaed  to  Introduce  this  amend- 
ment which  was  proposed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  fiematology  In  hearings 
before  the  ■nNwmmtttee  and  was  sup- 
ported there  by  the  Hemophilia  Founda- 
tioo.  Cooley'a.  Anemia  foandatlon.  the 
aickle  Cell  lywmdatfcw.  the  Coundl  of 
Oommunity  Blood  Banlu,  and  the  Bed 
Cross. 

We  have  seen  what  inclusion  of  the 


irocd  "lung"  In  the  Institute  has  done— 
the  tnereaaed  vMhOltv  has  caused  an  In- 
creaaa  In  morale— in  the  ressarch  Add. 

We  have  seen  what  the  Inclusion  of 
the  words  "dlgeetlw  diseases"  did  when 
we  added  them  to  the  Institute  of  Arth- 
ritis and  Metabolism. 

I  am  confident  that  this  addition  of 
the  word  "blood"  will  have  a  similar 
significant  impact  on  the  blood  research 
communities  across  the  Nation. 

Currently— according  to  the  present 
act— the  Institute  is  required  to  sxtcaod 
at  least  15  percent  of  its  appromiatkms 
on  tdood  research— and  another  15  per- 
cent must  go  toward  hmg  research 
activities. 

This  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
request  to  Increase  authorizatlcms. 
Bathos—the  inclosloQ  of  the  word 
"blood"  win  simply  give  proper  emphasis 
to  blood  research— and  make  it  clear- 
that  the  authority  of  the  Instltnte  ex- 
tends to  the  use  of  blood  products— and 
the  managemoit  of  blood  resources. 

Tlie  total  cost  of  this  legislation  Is 
$1,185,000,000  for  fiscal  years  197S  and 
1977. 

I  would  like  to  point  out — to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues — ^that  the  pnnwsed 
1978  authorisation  of  $555  minion — 
represents  only  a  sUghft  Increase — of 
about  6  percent— over  the  actual  fiscal 
year  197B  apprtnniatlon  of  $528.8  mllTion. 

Ih  addition,  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion figures  should  aivear  particularly 
modart  slnoe  they  include  provlsioDs 
(For  expansion  of  the  genetic  diseases  pro- 
gram to  encompam  an  genetic  dlscstlers. 

The  ounmlttee  gave  this  bm  careful 
conslderatbm— and  it  was  the  feeUng  of 
the  Members  that  this  legislation  is 
needed— and  deserves  to  be  paased. 

Finally,  Mt.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke 
to  say  a  few  wMds  about  this  legislation 
and  Its  potential  for  saving  costs. 

The  eccnomlc  costs  associated  with 
diseases  of  the  heart,  lung,  and  blood, 
and  those  which  are  genettcaOy  related, 
have  been  estimated  at  more  than  $50 

In  addition,  we  cannot  begin  to  cal- 
culate the  social  and  emotional  costs  of 
such  diseases. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  this  bffl — 
HJEL  7988— whldi  Jncludes  support  for 
Uomedleal  and  bdiavloral  research  and 
training  programs,  would  provide  a  sig- 
nificant wportunlty  to  lower  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  coats  of  these  diseases, 
and  hdp  reduce  their  incidence. 

I  urge  my  distinguishad  odleagues  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  HJl.  7988. 

niankyou.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOOERS.  Mr.  Chafaman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
(Mis.  Btjmkb). 

Mrs.  BUBKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  money,  of  course,  was  Just 
gathered  from  various  sources  in  HEW. 
Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Committee  that 
the  existing  counseling  and  screening 
centers  for  sickle  cell  anemia  should 
continue  at  their  existing  fimding  levels 
even  if  the  funding  level  for  this  blU  is 
$20  million? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  tlie  gentlewoman  wiU 
yield,  I  would  be  delighted  to  answer 


the  gmtlewomanls  question  by  saying 
"Yes,"  It  Is  the  bitenft  that  exMIng 
slAle  odi  counseling  centers  continue  to 
be  supported. 

As  the  genUewonum  mentioned,  un- 
d£r  presmt  law  funding  for  sickle  cell 
counseling  programs  was  at  $15  minion. 
We  have  increased  the  level  of  support 
to  $20  million  for  genetic  disease  test- 
ing and  counseling  programs  and  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  estab- 
Msh  a  sin^  idenldflable  unit  within 
HEW  to  administer  the  programs. 

As  the  gaiQew(«nan  has  already  men- 
tioned, genetic  disease  service  programs 
presently  are  scarttered  throughout  HEW. 
Fedlatrlo  pnknonary  centers,  for  ex- 
ample, which  provide  much-needed 
medical  care  for  children  with  cystic  fi- 
broslB.  are  funded  under  Title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  administered  by 
the  Social  and  RehabiUtaUve  Services 
branch  of  HEW. 

We  have  proposed  a  modest  increase 
for  fiscal  year  1076,  because  we  feel  we 
must  bring  aU  the  pieces  of  programs 
together,  as  has  l)een  stated,  and  coordi- 
nate them  through  a  single,  identifiable 
unit  so  that  this  work  can  be  i4>iHroach- 
ed  as  a  unit  rather  than  piecemeaL 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  the  gen- 
tiewoman  has  made  was  considered  by 
the  committee,  and  has  proposed  that 
existing  sickle  ceU  anemia  counseling 
programs  continue  to  be  supported. 

Mrs.  BDBXE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Ihe  reason  we  feel  these  centers 
are  so  Important  is  that  these  genetic 
blood  dlscmlerB  are  generally  found  in 
ethnic  populations.  Existing  sickle  ceU 
testing  and  screening  iHograms  are  lo- 
cated in  areas  wiiere  etimic  groups  can 
readily  make  use  of  them. 

If  these  programs  are  moved  out  of 
these  communities  at  a  time  when  blacks 
have  come  to  a  realisation  of  the  need 
for  testing  for  sicUe  cen  anemia,  much 
wUlbelosL 

We  would  certainly  not  want  to  see 
any  cuts  In  those  programs.  Moreover, 
we  would  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
point  where  pecq^le  Ignored  tlie  problem 
and  were  not  screened  for  the  sickle  cell 
trait 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  that  the  committee  shares  the  gen- 
tlewoman's concern,  and  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  these  centers  con- 
tinue to  be  smq;>orted. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  1 3^eld  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
nice  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  legltOative  history. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  among  the 
other  portions  of  this  biU  there  is  a  pro- 
vision which  would  direct  the  President's 
Biomedical  Research  Panel  to  study  the 
Implications  of  dlsdosfaig  Information  in 
grant  appUcattons  and  certain  other  in- 
formation. 

What  la  the  purpose  of  that  provision? 

Mr.  ROGOOIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  tbe  pur- 
pose of  the  provision  is  to  determine 
what  the  situation  is  with  respect  to  the 
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disclosure  of  research  protocols  and  ap- 
plications and  make  recommendations 
as  to  whether  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  should  be  unended  to  protect 
such  Information. 

Tliere  is  a  feeling  by  some  biomedical 
researchers  that  if  they  apply  for  a  re- 
search grant  and  the  protocol  of  their 
particular  project  is  made  public — as 
the  courts  have  required — then  some 
other  person  could  plagiarize  the  ideas 
set  forth  in  their  appUcation.  So  we  are 
asking  the  President's  Biomedical  Re- 
search Panel  to  study  this  problem  to  see 
if  it  is  really  a  problem  and  whether  we 
should  do  something  about  UrTiforder  to 
protect  the  scientist  when  he  submits 
his  application.  It  is  jB  matter  of 
whether  we  should,  in  efl^ct,  patent  an 
idea  for  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentieman  wiU  yield  furthen  the  purpose 
is  Just  to  make  recommencmticais  after 
the  study  Is  made;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes.  We/ would  wait 
until  that  reconunendatlon  is  made. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Then  am  I  correct  in 
assuming,  based  on  the  information 
available  to  me,  that  the  cost  of  this  bin, 
which.  Incidentally,  merely  extends  fund- 
ing for  already  existing  programs,  with 
one  exception,  is  $555  million  in  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $630  million  in  fiscal  year 
1977? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
are  the  authorization  figures.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

I  tiiink  the  gentleman  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  the  committee  has  tried 
to  reduce  these  figures  and  stiU  keep  the 
program  going.  The  92d  Congress  au- 
authorlzed  $781  mllUon  for  these  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1975,  but  only  $526  mU- 
lion  was  S4>propriated.  We  have  laied 
to  take  that  into  consideration  durtog 
these  economic  times,  and  we  have  re- 
duced the  authorization  from  $781  mU- 
Uon  down  to  $555  million. 

So  the  gentleman  should  t>e  pleased,  I 
think,  with  the  committee's  effort  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  distinguished  gentieman  wlU  yield 
further,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
administration  opposes  this  biU  on  the 
grounds  that  it  adds  unnecessarily  a  new 
program  for  genetic  diseases  and  caa- 
tains  what  they  say  is  an  excessive  au- 
thorization for  the  2  fiscal  years? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  this:  The  sickle  cell  and  Cooley's 
anemia  programs  are  ongoing  programs. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  bring  them 
together  with  other  genetic  disease  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  better  adminis- 
tration. Thus,  the  program  for  genetic 
diseases  gives  better  direction  to  ongoing 
programs. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the 
figures  available  as  to  whether  this  is 
within  the  budget  or  over  the  budget? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  feel  sure  that  all  of 
our  figures  in  this  biU  are  within  the 
congressional  bxidget  except  the  $20  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1975  and  $25  million  for 
fiscal  1976  for  genetic  diseases. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
respond  to  s(mie  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked  about  this  bill. 


Particulany  concerning  genetic  dis- 
eases and  counseling,  hundreds  of  years 
ago  some  of  the  people  in  our  world 
lived  in  Africa  and  developed  malaria 
from  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  which  con- 
tained the  malarial  parasite. 

Over  the  years,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  malaria,  their  cells  finally 
sickled  so  that  they  coidd  go  through 
capillaries.  They  became  smaller  and 
more  slender,  but  as  a  result  of  that, 
they  also  developed  an  anemia,  which  is 
characterized  particularly  by  ulcers  on 
the  legs  and  finally  a  lack  of  ability  of 
the  blood  to  carry  oxygen  to  the  tis- 
sues, so  that  they  would  flntdly  die. 

I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  we 
find  out  who  these  people  are.  The  fac- 
tors can  be  identified  in  their  blood,  and 
then  if  they  have  dominant  genes  show- 
ing siclEle  cell  anemia,  they  can  be  ad- 
vised not  to  marry  a  person  who  has 
the  same  characteristic  In  his  or  her 
genes. 

Cooley's  anemia  is  s(»newhat  similar. 
It  affects  the  people  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean area.  With  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar disease,  when  men  and  women  car- 
rying these  genes  within  their  bodies 
marry  and  have  (dilldren,  there  is 
a  strong  likelihood  that  they  wiU  de- 
velop this  terrible  anemia,  and  they 
rarely  live  more  than  a  few  years. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  is  wise  that  at 
the  same  time  we  check  for  siclde  cell 
anemia,  we  check  also  for  C»>oley's  ane- 
mia and  that  we  check  for  other 
disorders. 

Tay-Sachs  disease,  which  caiises  a  fa- 
milial kind  of  low  mentality,  can  be 
avoided  if  persons  are  properly 
counseled,  

We  can  go  further  to  PKU,  meaning 
phenylketonuria,  which  can  be  identified 
when  a  chUd  is  bom.  This  is  a  disease 
which  affects  blue-eyed  blonds,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  baby's  birth  the  disease 
can  be  Identified  through  an  examina- 
tion of  his  mine.  If  he  is  kept  then  on  a 
particular  diet,  he  can  devdop  normally. 

Hemophilia  is  another  dread  disease 
transmitted  by  women,  tmt  Inherent  or 
occurring  only  in  men.  It  is  Important 
that  we  find  out  who  are  the  possible 
hemophiliacs. 

Why  should  we  have  separate  pro- 
grams when  these  youngsters  at  birth 
can  be  checked  for  these  various  diseases 
and  their  parents  can  be  coimseled?  Or 
in  later  years  they  may  be  counseled 
themselves,  so  that  these  diseases  can  be 
diminished  or  perhaps  obliterated. 

The  funding  for  blood  diseases  is  not 
increased.  It  starts  at  the  same  level 
which  it  was  at  previously,  15  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated,  the  same 
percentage  which  is  appropriated  for 
diseases  of  the  lung. 

To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  means  so 
much  to  the  health  of  the  children  of 
our  country  and  to  the  families  of  our 
country.  I  strongly  support  and  urge 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  MONTGOMSRT). 

(By  imanimous  consult,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery was  aUowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 


PROMISED    BELEASB    OT    60    AMXBICAH    CIVILIANS 
m  SOUTHXA8T   ASIA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentieman  from  Florida 
yldding  this  time,  and  I  have  requested 
that  I  be  permitted  to  speak  out  of  order 
because  I  ttiink  the  announcement  I  have 
to  make  to  the  House  will  be  of  great 
interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Missing  Per- 
sons in  Southeast  Asia,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, and,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to 
announce  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
omcemlng  the  50  or  55  Americans  who 
are  still  held  imder  house  arrest  or  con- 
finement in  South  Vietnam,  a  Joint  com- 
munique has  Just  come  from  the  UJf. 
in  New  York,  from  Hanoi  and  Saigon, 
that  these  Americans  and  other  foreign- 
ers win  be  able  to  leave  the  latter  part 
of  October  or  the  1st  of  Novemt>er. 

This  should  be  great  news  to  all  Amer- 
icans and  it  is  especially  great  news  to 
our  oomqiittee  because  (me  of  our  mis- 
sions, as  a  result  of  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment was  to  work  <«  the  release  of 
American  civilians  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  now  have  two  other  missions  left 
to  woriE  on  in  the  committee  as  instruct- 
ed by  the  House  restdutlon,  and  that  is 
to  get  a  proper  accoimting  of  Americans 
who  are  stiU  carried  as  POW's  and  miss- 
ing in  action  and  the  return  of  the  re- 
mains that  have  not  been  recovered  from 
Southeast  Asia.  If  we  can  accomplish 
this  maybe  we  can  write  the  final  sad 
chapter  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SUUUTUU.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  tiUUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tieman f  som  Mississippi  on  his  unstint- 
ing ^orts  In  this  regard. 

I  would  ask  the  gentieman  from  Mis- 
sissiivt  whether  the  names  of  the  50  or 
80  Americans  are  available?  Have  they 
already  been  released? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  As  I  understand 
it,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  names  have  not 
been  released  as  yet. 

My  information,  as  I  recall  it,  was  that 
there  were  about  six  Americans  who 
worked  for  the  Department  of  State  who, 
in  effect,  have  been  \mder  house  arrest  in 
the  central  highlands.  Then  we  have 
attout  six  or  seven  American  missionaries. 
And  then  we  have  other  Americans  who 
were  in  Saigon  and  who  did  not  get  out 
in  time. 

I  am  informed  that  aU  of  these  Ameri- 
cans will  be  released.  But,  as  I  say,  I  have 
not  as  yet  received  any  names. 

Mr.  eKUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  genUeman  from  Missis- 
sippi eHao  for  his  unstinting  efforts  in  Uiis 
regard.  The  genUeman  from  Mississippi 
is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  persons 
that  I  Icnow  of  and  one  who  has  been 
totally  dedicated  toward  doing  something 
alMut  this  problem.  Again  I  commend  the 
genUeman.  This  is  indeed  great  news. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
these  are  American  civilians  that  were 
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'Ihere  whien  we  closed  oar  anbassy  In 
Ifarch  of  191B  and  this  does  not  pertain 
lo  ttae  Amariean  mflttaiy  penomieL 
Hmm  ar»  itlU  M  carded  «b  VOW*  and 
ttt  mlMlnc  in  aetfam.  bat  Oils  la.  I  think, 
a  atap  Mlhe  Usht  dUeetkm. 
Mr.  ROGORB.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jleld? 

Iftr.  MONTaOMSRY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Plorlda. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too 
want  to  Join  in  commending  the  able 
gentleman  from  Ifimteippl  <Mr.  Moar- 
ooMBat)  tor  hia  outstanding  tf  oarts  and 
for  tba  Idea  that  he  has  ao  perristenttr 
dnag  ta  We  all  hope  that  he  will  be  tsac' 


Mf.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
7Md  a  mlmrtes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pippn). 

Mk*.  PIPPJUL  Mr.  Chaixnuui,  I  wish 
first  to  CTwnnmd  my  distingulalied  col- 
laacoe.  tha  gentleman  from  norida  iMx. 
RiMBMi)  and  hk  iflattiig "*■*»«**  associate^ 
the  ranking  mtnertty  member  of  the 
comntttee,  the  gmtkiman  from  Ken- 
toelqr  (Mr.  Ciaxia).  andall  of  the  mem- 
bSR  of  Chelr  wiimlttee-for  bringing  this 
bOI  that  will  eonthnie  this  great  woilc  to 
tha  floor  of  the  Bbnae. 

I  woold  ask  the  distinguished  gentla- 
man.  for  the  leoord,  and  f  or  the  inf  ocma- 
tka  of  aU  of  ua  who  are  so  rltally  in- 
tercsted  in  tiUs  subject  wliat  in  genaral 
Is  tha  natore  of  the  research  that  is  be- 
ing carried  on  In  the  heart  field  and  iritat 
progress  has  been  made  over  the  recent 
past? 

Mr.  ROOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yidd.  there  haa  been  a 
great  deal  of  research,  as  the  gentleman 
wcD  knows,  because  of  his  very  sl>ecial 
tnteiest  in  the  subject  and  in  his  efforts 
in  helping  to  create  this  institution  in  the 
beglnntng.  A  great  deal  of  research  is 
iwgtiming  to  new  diow  up  In  very  satis- 
faetory  ways.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
real  details  of  this  are  set  forth  in  the 
nport  on  pages  5.  6,  And  7,  but  Just  to  go 
over  it  quickly,  we  have  some  30  research 
and  development  centers  wlilch  wwe  au- 
ttMiriaed  hi  1973.  even  though  aU  of 
them  have  not  yet  been  designated.  But 
in  ttie  various  areas,  in  the  disease  areas 
of  the  body,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the 
blood.  signUleant  scJenUfte  and  medical 
knoiriedge  has  been  achieved  through 
this  research,  for  example.  In  nnder- 
standlng  Vtut  roles  of  different  risk  fac- 
tors for  heart  attacks,  and  we  now  have 
IdsntWed  those  so  that  we  know  what  to 
do  about  them.  Also  of  q;>ecial  signifi- 
cance I  think  is  the  development  of 
methods  for  accurate  and  luedse  deter- 
mination of  blood  lipids  for  detection  uid 
management.  New  therapy  for  heart  at- 
tacks has  resulted  from  research  spon- 
sored fay  the  dstltnte.  For  Instance,  re- 
cent investlgatlans  have  demonstrated 
that  heart  attack  victims'  jvognosls  is 
directly  rdated  to  the  amount  of  dead 
heart  mnsde.  Drugs,  oxygen  Mxempy, 
and  mechanical  circulatory  assistance 
are  promising  new  theories  that  are  now 
being  researdied. 

Some  recent  studies  in  animals  have 
shown  that  nitroglycerin,  one  of  the  eld- 


est and  best  drugs  to  relieve  chest  pain, 
may  be  vahiable  in  the  treatin|c  of  acute 
heart  attacks  bgr  reducing  heart  damage 
if  it  is  given  at  the  rii^t  thui:  New  non- 
invasive methods  have  been  developed 
which  will  be  Important  in  determining 
the  benefits  of  vojious  theraWes  in  re- 
ducing damage  to  the  heart  ^muscle. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  tlm«  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  / 

Mr.  RCXIERS.  Mr.  Cliaiitnan.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rorida  (Mr.  Pxppeh). 

Mr.  (Thatrman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  say  right  now  that 
these  are  set  forth,  and  we  will  set  them 
forth  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  am  sure  that  the  committee 
is  doing  everytiUng  that  can  be  done  to 
prevent  the  terrible  loss  of  people  in  this 
country  from  heart  disease.  I  am  sure 
the  gentlonan  from  Morida  has  recom- 
mended to  the  House  all  of  the  money 
that  he  thinks  can  wisely  be  spent  in  this 
TCisciarch  aim. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  think  this:  I  thhik  we 
have  authorized  adl  that  is  feasible  and 
practicable  at  ttils  time.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  could  even  use  more,  but  I  think 
for  the  programs  that  have  been  defined 
by  all  of  the  experts  who  testified  befwe 
the  committee,  this  is  a  realistic  biidget 
where  we  can  expect  to  have  great  ad- 
vancement In  the  research  against  heart 
diaeaae. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlsnan  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  ylddlng. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  other  things 
that  has  not  been  mentioned  is  the  by- 
pass, in  which  a  transplant  Is  taken  from 
a  Umb  and  placed  on  the  heart  in  place  of 
one  of  the  coronary  vessels.  This  has  be- 
came quite  common  and  is  an  extremely 
sncceasfnl  method  of  eliminating  coro- 
nary heart  disease. 

Of  course,  other  methods  have  been 
developed  for  replacing  rheiunatlc  valves, 
valves  affected  by  rheumatic  fever,  and 
arteriosclerotic  valves.  Many  times  the 
arteries  oi  the  neck  are  entered  In  case 
of  extreme  atherosclerosis,  in  which  they 
may  be  partially  occluded,  and  those 
blood  vessels  are  removed  to  Improve  the 
circulation  of  the  brain. 

There  have  been  so  many  advances 
made.  Of  coturse,  now  to  determine  many 
of  these  things,  we  have  a  catheterization 
of  the  heart.  We  go  in  through  Uie  bu>od 
vessel  in  the  arm  and  on  down  into  the 
heart.  This  will  show  the  blood  vessels 
on  the  heart  which  may  be  occluded,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  quite  an  exact  science. 

There  have  been  tremendous  strides 
made  in  this  area. 

I  thank  the  distingiiished  gentlman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Caetib) 
as  well  as  my  aUe  colleague.  Mr.  Rogebs. 

Ms.  KEYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  R(X}ERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
w(Hnan  from  Kansas.  ^ 


Ms.  KEYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  have  one  question  regarding 
this  legislation  as  it  applies  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  niu-sing  research  programs. 
I  wonder  if  this  will  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue and  be  fimded  under  the  division 
of  nursing  programs. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes.  this  is  true.  This 
is  the  way  it  will  be  handled. 

Bds.  KEYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
think  it  Is  very  Important,  and  I  wanted 
to  clarify  that 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
women. 

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  Mr.  Chahman. 
through  an  oversight  by  Congress,  first 
year  medical  students  were  excluded 
from  House  Joint  Resolution  499,  which 
extended  the  Health  Manpower  Training 
Act 

This  oversight  has  caused  tremendous 
hardships  to  those  students  entering 
medical  school  for  the  first  time. 

Tlie  scdution  proposed  is  to  include  lan- 
giiage  in  the  heart  and  lung  authoriza- 
tion bill,  HJl.  7988  that  would  correct 
this  error. 

The  Senate  has  Included  such  language 
in  their  version  of  the  bill,  S.  988.  How- 
ever, the  language  is  not  contained  Inthe 
House  bill. 

I  strongly  urge  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  for  this  legislation  to 
accept  the  Senate  language  on  this  issue 
so  that  the  problem  can  be  resolved. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ciallfomia.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
rise  hi  support  of  tiae  IV  of  H  JEl.  7988. 

This-sectlon  authorizes  $20  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1977  for.  among  oVbBC  purposes,  the 
flfibt  against  Tay-Sadis  disease. 

M^.  caialrman,  on  Fdnuary  3, 1  rein- 
troduced HJl.  64.  the  National  Tay- 
Sachs  Disease  Screening  and  Ck>imseling 
Act  along  with  57  cosponsors. 

There  were  four  major  provisions  of 
HJl.  64:  First,  through  existing  health 
centers,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  was  required  to  Initi- 
ate voluntary  Tay-Sachs  screening, 
counseling,  and  information  programs. 

Second.  HJt  64  authorized  $3  million 
for  omipillng  inf (ffmatlon  on  Tay-Sachs 
disease  to  be  distributed  among  the  pub- 
lic. 

Third,  existing  blood  disorder  and  ge- 
netic disease  grant  programs  would  be 
expanded  to  specifically  Include  Tay- 
Sachs  disease. 

Fourth,  my  bill  would  have  been  volun- 
tary In  nature.  It  Is  our  task  to  make  in- 
formation available,  not  to  run  peoples' 
lives. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  all  of  the  objectives  of  H.R.  64  were 
accepted  by  the  committee  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  bUl  currently  before  us. 
H.R.  7988. 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  adequately  convey 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

For  the  ben^^  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  trnfamWar  with  Tay-Sachs  disease 
let  me  briefly  decrlbe  this  horrible  afflic- 
tion. 

Tay-Sachs  disease  Is  a  killer  of  young 
children,  resulting  In  death  by  age  3.  Ap- 
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proximately  700,000  Americans  carry  this 
genetic  disorder,  for  which  no  cure  cur- 
rently exists. 

The  axmual  cost  of  caring  for  a  chfld 
suffering  from  Tay-Sachs  can  amount 
to  over  $50,000. 

But,  all  of  this  suffering  need  not  oc- 
CU1-,  for  Tay-Sachs  disease  is  very  con- 
ducive to  mass  screening,  and  can  even 
be  detected  in  the  embryonic  stage. 

Thus,  with  mass  screening  and  infor- 
mation dissemination,  potentially  90  per- 
cent of  the  Tay-Sachs  cases  could  be 
avoided, 

Mr.  Ch&irman,  because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem,  and  because  m  the 
excellent  chance  that  Tay-Sachs  can  be 
prevented,  I  urge  House  approval  91  title 
IV  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  K.QCB..  Mr.  (Thahman.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  HJl.  7988. 
the  heart,  lung,  and  blood  research,  re- 
search training  and  genetic  diseases 
amendments.  And.  in  particular.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ccmi- 
merce  Committee's  inclusion  in  title  IV 
of  that  legislation  new  authority  to  sup- 
port research  on  all  genetic  diseases. 

I  commend  my  colleague  and  friend, 
Dr.  Tot  Lie  Carter,  t<yt  what  I  know  was 
Ws  surtwrt  of  this  concept  hi  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment Dr.  Cabtex  and  I  had  earlier 
this  year  Introduced  legislation  aimed  at 
detecting  certain  genetic  and  metaboUc 
diseases  in  newborns.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Car- 
ter's efforts,  this  legislation  was  refined 
to  provide  broad  research  authorities  In 
the  areas  of  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
control  of  genetic  diseases,  training  and 
education  programs  for  genetic .  coun- 
selors and  health  care  practitioners  and 
the  puUlc,  as  well  as  the  establishment 
within  the  Public  Healtti  Service  of  a 
voluntary  genetic  testing,  diagnosis, 
counseling  and  treatment  program  for 
ln4iVldUals.  I  am  proud  to  have  worked 
with  Dr.  Cartes  and  to  have  sponsored 
wlthohlm  the  legislation  concerned  with 
this  problem. 

Some  of  the  genetic  diseases  that  we 
are  taikhig  about  ranging  frran  single 
gene  dtsorders  to  conditions  that  seem  to 
have  goietlc  tnvolv^nent  are  Hunth^g- 
ton's  chorea,  CTooley's  anemia,  hemo- 
philia, Down's  syndrome,  Ta^-Sachs 
disease,  dysautonomia.  Rp  hemtdytic 
disease,  phenylketonuria— PKD— heart 
diseases,  some  types  of  arthritis,  diabetes, 
cancer,  schizophrenia  and  depiesslve 
Illness. 

The  committee  report  on  this  legisla- 
tion stated  that — 

It  has  been  estimated  that  12  mUllOQ 
Americana  carry  true  genetic  dlseeaee;  36 
percent  of  aU  qxmtaneous  abortlona  are 
caused  by  chromoeomal  defects;  40  peroent 
of  all  Infant  mortality  results  from  genetlo 
factors;  80  percent  of  the  Incidence  of  mental 
retardation  In  this  country  Is  genetically 
related. 

Thls^  legislation  should,  by  encouraging 
reseanih  and  education  In  this  area — as 
well  as  providing  some  treatment— result 
In  a  reduction  of  the  hl«^  costs  to  human 
life  and  financial  resources  of  the  many 
persons  afflicted  in  oin*  society. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  7988,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  extend  the  authority  to 
conduct  research,  experiments,  and  dem- 


onstraticm  programs  with  respect  to 
heart  lung,  blood,  and  blood  vessel  dis- 
eases and  to  support  research  In  genetic 
diseases  Including  sickle  cell  anemia, 
Cooley's  anemia,  and  Tays-Sachs  disease. 

Moreover,  this  legislation  contains  pro- 
visions which  would  change  the  name  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
to  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute  and  makes  comparable  changes 
in  the  name  of  the  Advls<H7  Council.  I 
feel  that  this  change  is  of  major  signifi- 
cance because  it  makes  It  clear  that  the 
authority  of  the  Institute  extends  to  the 
use  of  blood  products  and  the  manage- 
ment of  Uood  resources.  Also  it  provides 
to  the  field  of  blood  research  an  expres- 
sion of  congressional  interest  which  I 
hope  will  add  to  the  vigor  of  the  pursuit 
of  research  goals. 

1*herefore  I  feel  that  the  passage  of 
H.R.  7988  will  assist  Immeasurably  in  the 
advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  dis- 
eases relating  to  the  heart  lungs,  and 
blood,  and  thus  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  favorable  passage 
of  this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  of  H.R.  7988,  the  heart,  lung,  and 
blood  research,  research  training,  and 
genetic  disease  amendment 

The  8iA>e<»nmittee  on  Health  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cikimmeree  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  congratulated  for  develop- 
ing comprehensive  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  an  Integrated  approach  to  the 
battle  against  many  serious  diseases  such 
as  Thalesaemla  major  and  Tay-Sachs 
disease. 

The  first  title  of  the  pending  measure 
would  amend  the  Public  Efeaith  Service 
Act  to  extend  for  2  years  HEW^  author- 
ity to  conduct  research,  experiments,  and 
demonstration  programs  with  respect  to 
heart,  lung,  blood,  and  blood  vessel  dis- 
eases. This  title  authoriges  $360  million 
for  fiscal  1976,  $40S  million  for  fiscal 
1077,  and  provides  the  National  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  with  authorily 
to  hire  an  additional  50  experts  and  con- 
sultants for  the  accelerated  program. 

"ntle  n  of  H.H.  9888  would  extend 
through  fiscal  1977  the  program  of  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards  for  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  In  biomedical 
research  training.  A  total  of  $375  million 
is  authorized  for  the  Implementation  of 
titien. 

The  other  significant  title  of  the  bill, 
IV,  relates  to  genetic  diseases.  This  Utie 
would  broadoi  the  existing  programs 
of  research,  services,  and  information 
relating  to  slcUe  cell  anemia  and 
Cooley's  anemia  Into  a  new  authority  to 
support  research  on  an  genetic  diseases. 
Under  this  section,  HEW  would  be  di- 
rected to  establish  an  identifiable  ad- 
ministrative unit  charged  with  oversee- 
ing new,  noncategorieal  authorities  for 
testing,  counseling,  and  Information 
programs  with  respect  to  genetic  dis- 
eases, such  as  Tay-Sadis  which  so  cruel- 
ly affects  generation  after  generation. 
As  an  early  sponsor  of  the  original 
Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act — ^Public 
Law  93-414—1  am  vltauy  toterested  In 
seeing  that  this  program  is  not  imdercut 
by  the  new  noncategorieal  approach  of 
HJR.  7988. 

Thalessemia  major,  or  Cooley's  ane- 
mia, is  a  little  known,  but  deadly,  hered- 


itary blood  disease  which  affects  over 
100,000  Americans.  Children  with  the 
disease  are  greatly  handicapped  by  poor 
bone  growth  and  are  usually  very  small 
for  their  age.  Rarely  does  a  victim  of 
Cooley's  anemia  live  beyond  the  age  of 
20,  and  from  early  life  victims  are  com- 
pelled, to  undergo  frequent  transfu- 
sions in  order  to  survive. 

The  committee,  in  its  reixtrt  on  HJl. 
7988,  notes  that — 

Targeted  research  efforts  .  .  .  whUe  pro- 
ductive, can  and  should  be  expanded  to 
Include  research  on  other  genetic  diseases. 

Obviously,  there  is  merit  in  Uiis  ap- 
proach for  genetic  disorders  constitute 
a  highly  visible  and  growing  problem 
resulting  in  significant  Individual  and 
social  burdens.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  12  million  Americans  carry  true 
genetic  diseases;  36  percent  of  all  spon- 
taneous abortions  are  caused  by  chromo- 
somal defects;  40  percent  of  all  infant 
mortality  results  from  genetic  factors; 
and  80  percent  of  the  incidence  of  men- 
tal retardation  in  this  country  Is  genet- 
ically related. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee has  explicity  stated  its  position 
that  the  overall  effort,  necessary  as  it 
is,  should  not  diminish  the  fight  against 
Cooley's  anemia. 

I  note,  and  I  am  sure  that  HEW  wUI 
note,  the  committee's  statement  on  page 
21  of  the  rQ?ort.  '"Hie  committee,"  it 
states,  "is  persuaded  that  a  flexible  ap- 
proach is  the  most  appropriate  for  the 
broad  spectrum  of  disorders  known  as 
genetic  diseases  althousb  it  does  not 
intend  that  this  approach  in  any  way 
vitiate  t^e  existing  research  or  service 
programs  respecting  sickle  cell  anemia 
or  Cooley's  anemia." 

Mr.  (Chairman,  with  this  firm  assur- 
ance in  the  committee  report,  I  urge 
approval  of  HJl.  7988. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther request  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  C^erk  will  read  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bUl  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Itepreaenttttives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrett  auembled.  That  when- 
ever in  the  Act  (other  than  in  aectlon  801 
(b) )  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed 
In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of, 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
Bhall  be  couBldered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act. 

TITLE  I— REVISION  OP  NATIONAL  HEART 
AND  HJNQ  INSTITUTE  PROGRAMS 
Szc.  101.  Section  411  Is  amended  by  strllc- 
Ing  out  "National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "National  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute". 
Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  412  is  amended — 
(1)   by  Inserting  "and  with  respect  to  the 
vise  of  blood  and  blood  products  and  the 
management  of  blood  resources'*  after  "dis- 
eases"  In  the  matter  preceding   paragraph 

(1): 

(3)  by  Inserting  "and  to  the  use  of  blood 
and  blood  products  and  the  management  of 
blood  reeouroes"  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "and  to  the  use  at  blood 
and  blood  products  and  the  manageoaent  of 
blood  teaouToee"  alter  "dlaeaaea"  la  para> 
graph  (4); 

(4)  by  Inserting  "and  on  the  use  of  blood 
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•a*  Ubod  prodtieto  and  th«  in»n«m>inent  of 
nioiirew"  after  - !»■■■■■■"  in  para- 

<•)  tar  InaarOoc  "and  to  the  uae  of  Uood 
aqd  Uood  pvodueti  and  the  managnxvent  of 
blood  nworeaa"  after  "dlaeaaes"  in  para- 
graph (7);  and 

(S)  by  inaerttng  at  the  end  of  the  title 
"AlfD  m  TBX  MANAOEMBNT  OP  BLOOD 
RESOURCaS". 

<b)  aectton  413  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Council" 
and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "National  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Advisory  Council". 

Sac.  103  (a)  Section  413  (a)  \b  amended— r 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Dlseaae"  In  the  first 
■eoteoce  and  tnaartlng  in  lieu  thereof  "IMs- 

191  bf  inaertlng  "^and  blood  reaouroes"  after 
"diaaaaaa"  In  such  sentence  and  In  para- 
graph (7). 

(h)  Section  413(b)  la  amended — 

(1)  by  stniting  oat  "calendar"  each  place 
It  ooeurs  la  pan^sraph  (3)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  ttaenoC  "flaoal";  and 

(Sy-Aiy  adding  at  ttie^eod  of  auoh  para- 
gtH>b  tt«  fOttowlng:  "Sach  such  plan  ahaJl 
roi»>atn  (A>  ao  ■aHmste  of  the  number  and 
type  Qt  petaonoel  which  will  be  required  by 
tha  Inatitute  to  carry  out  the  Program  dur- 
ing the  five  years  with  respect  to  which  the 
plan  is  submitted,  and  (B)  reoommenda- 
tlona  for  appiop«latlona  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
graflB  donH^  ameii  flTa  yeara^*'. 

<•)  aaetton  41t<c)  <1)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "fifty"  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof 


id)  aaeUon  4U<c)  (3)  to  amended— 
(l).bf  atHklng  out  ''<^;ierate"  and  inaert- 
lng m  lieu  thereof  "operate,  alter,  renovate": 
and 

C2)  by  laserttDg  "and  blood  resource"  after 


f«)«Mtlaa4U4d>4 

<t)  bf  atrlklac  av%  "AfMtotant  Director 
far  BaaMfc  Infui  ■MUmi  Prqgra^a^  -each  place 
It  «ao«BB  ;»aa  iwaarting  ta  Uaa  thereof  "As- 
Mataatt  IMractor  for  Prevention  Education, 
aoA  OnvtRA"; 

(S)  by  atrUdn^  out  "and  pnlBabnary"  in 
tba  aeeood  aeotenea  and  loaerttng  in  lieu 
tbsnoC  ",  Mood,  and  pnbn<mary"  and  by  In- 
1  Moo<r  after -pabBOMry"  bi  the 


(*>  bf  tnaartlBg  "and  blood  reaouroee" 
aftar  "daMaaaa"  -In  tba  aaeond  santenoa. 

d)  Iba  tttia  oC  aaettan  413  la  amanded  by 
BtclkiBc  out  "OXSBASX"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 

tiMjwcf  -msKAsaa    and    blood    be- 

80DBCB8'*. 

Obe.  !«.  Saetlon  414(b)  Is  ammded  (1)  by 
ctrtkbic  <wt  "^bA"  after  "inA,".  and  (3)  by 
tnesiliiig  befbre  the  peHod  a  eamma  and  Oie 
foOowlBf  •■«M,«W,«M  for  flaeal  year  \vn. 
and  wifiMjam  tat  flaeal  yaw  1077". 

f^B.vm.  (a)  8ae«tai,  4U(a)  la  amended— 

<1)  bratrfkiag  "and  for  raaaaich  bx  tbe  uae 
of  blood  and  Mood  produeta  and  in  the 
management  of  Mood  reaourcea"  after  "dls- 
eaaea"  in  parsgiaph  (1)  (A) ; 

{f)  by  atrlklng  <nt  "chronic"  In  para- 
graph (1)(B); 

(8)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)(A)" 
taa  pwagiapb  (3)  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"aMbparagcapha  (A)  and  (B)  at  paragraph 
(i>"; 

(4)  by  Inaartliig  ".  pnimnnary.  and  blood" 
bflCora  "rHia— »■"  \n  paiagnqih  (3); 

<5)  by  atrlbhig  out  "cardiovaaeolar  dto- 
aaw~  te  para^aph  (1>(A)  and  Inserting  to 
Hew  Ihanof  "oanHoraacular.  pulmonary,  and 
blood  dtonaBes";  and 

<•)  by  abrlMng  out  "such  diaaaae"  to  sub- 

'if^****  ^^'  <°)'  *^  <°>  o'  P«ni«npb 
<s)    an*  •  t— rtliig   to   lieu   thereof   "Bu<di 


<b)  aaeUan  415<b)  to 

(>>*r  I— 1  "tba  managamai  It  of  blood 

wtmtm  imtr  MMm  "aavanead":  and 
(3)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  alter 


paragraph  (4)  toreadaafidloiwa:  "Tbaaggra- 
gato  of  paymanta  (other  than  paymanta  for 
eonatructton)  mad*  to  any  center  under  aaoh 
a«  a^vemant  for  Ma  coata  (otiicr  than  to- 
direct  ooata)  deaorlbed  to  the  first  sentanoe 
may  no*  exceed  $6,000,000  to  any  year;  ex- 
cept that  the  aggregate  of  such  paymente  to 
any  year  may  exceed  such  amount  to  the 
extent  that  the  exoeas  amimnt  to  attributable 
to  increaaes  to  such  year  to  appropriate  ooata 
as  reflected  to  tbe  Consumer  Price  Index  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattotios.". 

(c)  The  title  of  section  415  la  amended  by 
lusertlng  "AND  BLOOD  BBSOURCES"  after 
"DISEASES". 

Sxc.  106.  (a)  Section  417(a)  (1)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology"  and  inaertlng  to  Ueu 
thereof  "Director  of  the  Ni^ional  Science 
Fowidation". 

(b)  Section  417  to  amended  by  striktog  out 
"National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  CouncU" 
to  subsection  (a)  and  to  aubeectlon  (b)  (3) 
and  Inaerttog  to  Ueu  thereof  "National  Heart, 
Long,  and  Blood  Adriaory  Council". 

(c)  llie  beadtog  for  section  417  to  amended 
by  striktog  out  "and  Lima"  and  Inserting  to 
itou  thereof  ",  lttmo,  amo  biooo". 

Sac.  107.  Section  418  to  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  to  the  use  of  Mood 
and  blood  products  and  the  management  of 
blood  reeources"  after  "dlseBaBB"  to  para- 
graphs (1),  (3),  (3).  and  (4)  of  subaeotion 
(*): 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragrapba  (4),  (S), 
and  (6)  of  aubeectlon  (a)  aa  paragrapba  (5), 
(8),  and  (7),  respectively,  and  by  addtog 
after  paragri^b  (3)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  (A)  areas 
of  research  to  heart,  blood  vesseto,  lung,  and 
blood  rtlsnasrw  and  to  the  uae  of  Mood  and 
Mood  products  and  the  osanagaBasnt  of  blood 
reaourcea  which  it  datermines  shoiild  be  sup- 
ported by  the  awarding  of  oontnuota  to  order 
to  beak  carry  ant  th»  puzpoaea  of  thto  part, 
and  (B)  tbe  percentage  of  the  budget  of  the 
Inatitute  which  should  be  expended  for  auch 
contraeta;'*;  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(3)  111*  OotmeU  alMU  submit  a  il^ort  to 
the  Secnteiy  for.atontteneoaa  tranamtttal, 
not  latet  than  Horember  SO  of  each  year,  to 
the  Fraaldaat  and  to  tba  OoBgreoa  on  tba 
prograaa  of  the  Program  toward  tbe  aooom- 
pltohmant  of  Ita  bbjeetlvea  duitog  the  pre- 
ceding flaoal  year.". 

Sao.  106.  Baetlon  410A  to  amended — 

(1)  by  tBanrttoc  "and  projecta  with  re- 
spect to  the  naa  of  blood  and  Mood  produota 
and  tba  managamant  of  blood  rsaouroea" 
aftor  "tratntBg  projaeta"  to  subaeotion  (a); 

(3)  by  inasrttng  "and  toto  the  use  of 
blood  and  blood  produots  and  the  manage- 
ment of  Mood  reeourcea"  after  "dtoeaaee"  to 
subaeotion  (b); 

(8)  by  liiaailliig  "and  for  research  and 
training  to  th*  uae  of  Mood  and  blood  prod- 
ucts and  the  noanagement  of  Mood  reaourcea" 
after  "dtoeaaee"  in  subaeotion  (c); 

(4)  by  atrlklng  out  "to  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $36,000"  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  "if  tbe 
direct  coats  of  such  reasarch  and  training  do 
not  exceed  886,000,  but  only";  and 

(5)  by  atrlklng  out  "to  amotmts  exceed- 
ing gMXNXr  to  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(c)  and  inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  "if  the 
direct  ooata  of  such  research  and  tratotog 
exceed  836/NW.  but  only". 

Sac.  100.  Section  410B  to  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1874," 
and  by  inaertlng  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  a  nnmmf,  and  the 
fMlowlng:  <'884O,000,000  for  flaaal  year  1978. 
and  WlifiOOflOO  tat  flaeal  year  1977";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "dlseasea  of  tba 
blood"  and  Inaerttng  in  lieu  thereof  "blood 
dlaeasee  and  blood  reeources". 

Sac.  110.   (a)   Section  301  is  amended  by 


striking  out  "heart  dtoeaaee"  in  paragrapba 
(o)  and  (b)  and  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof 
"heart.  Mood  veasel,  lung,  and  Mood  dto- 
eaaee and  Mood  raaoorcea". 

(b)  aeetkm  SOl  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "National  Heart  and  Lung  Advlaory 
CouncU"  to  paragrapba  (o)  and  (h)  and  in- 
serting to  Ueu  thereof  "National  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Advisory  CouncU". 
TITLE  n— NATIONAL  BX8EAROH  SERVICE 
AWARDS 

Sac.  301.  (a)  Subsection  (a)(1)  (A)  (iU)  of 
section  473  is  amended  by  sMklng  out  "non- 
Federal". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)(1)  (A)(1)  of  such  sec- 
tion to  amended  by  striking  out  "health  re- 
search or  teaching"  and  inserting  to  lieu 
thereof  "health  reeearch  or  teaching  or  any 
comblnaAtcm  thereof  which  to  to  accord- 
ance with  usual  patterns  of  academic  em- 
ployment". 

(c)  Subeeotlon  (c)  (3)  (A)  of  auch  section 
to  amended  by  striktog  out  "health  research 
or  teaching"  and  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof 
"health  research  or  teaching  or  any  combi- 
nation thereof  which  Is  to  accordance  with 
the  Usual  patterns  of  academic  employment". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subeeotlon  (d) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inaertlng  a 
comma  before  the  period  and  the  fOUowlng: 
"8176,0004)00  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and  $300,- 
009.000  for  fisoal  year  1977". 

Sac.  30a.  (a)  aubaectlon  (a)(1)  (A)(1)  of 
section  473  to  amandad  by  striking  out  "the 
rtlseage  or  (diaeaaea)  or  other  health  prob- 
lems to  which  the  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tutes and  Admlntstratlon  are  directed"  and 
inaerttng  to  Ueu  thereof  "diseases  or  other 
health  proMama". 

(b)  Subaeotion  (b)(3)  of  section  473  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  the  entUles  of 
the  National  Institutea  of  Health  and  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
mtototratton"  and  Inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof 
"wlthto  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare". 

8BO.  a08.  (a)(1)  Subparagn4>h  (A)  of  the 
flnt  paragnq^  (4)  of  aubaactlon  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 473  to  anwinrted  by  striking  out  "and  the 
totsreat  on  such  amount"  down  through  and 
including  "waa  made". 

(3)  The  last  aantence  of  aubparagraph  (B) 
of  such  paragraph  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"at  the  aam*  rate  as  that  fixed  by  tiw  Secre- 
tary of  the  TMaaory  tmdar  aubparaghipb 
(A)  to  determine  the  amount  due  tba  Untted 
Stataa"  and  Inaertlng  tn  Uen  thereof  "at  a 
rata  fixed  by  the  Seeretary  of  ^M  Treawry 
after  taking  toto  oonaldaratlon  private  con- 
stimer  ratea  of  totereat  prevailing  on  the  date 
the  United  States  becomea  entitled  to  such 
amount". 

(b)  mie  amendmenta  made  by  aubeectlon 
(a)  abau  apply  with  reapeet  to  National  Re- 
search  Awarda  under  aectlon  473  which  are 
mad*  from  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
ending  on  or  after  June  30, 1976. 

Sac.  304.  Section  473(b)  to  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  or 
other  group  or  aasoclation  conducting  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a)  ahall  con- 
dtict  such  study  to  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.". 
TITLB  m— DISCLOST7RB  OP  RESEARCH 
INFORMATION 

Sac.  301.  (a)  (1)  The  President's  Biomedical 
Research  Panel  (established  by  sectijjn 
301(a)  of  the  National  Cancer  Act  Amend- 
menta of  1974)  shall  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion and  stvidy  of  the  ImpUcatlon  of  the  dis- 
closure to  the  pubUc  of  information  con- 
tained to  research  protocoto,  research  bypoth- 
eeea,  and  reaearoh  deslgna  obtained  by  Ihe 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  wel- 
fara  (haretoafter  to  the  aubeectlon  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  to  ooxmacUon  with 
an  appUoatlon  or  proposal  submitted,  during 
the  period  beginning  January  1,  1979,  and 
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ending  December  31,  1976,  to  the  Secretary 
for  a  grant,  fellowship,  or  a  contract  under 
tbe  PubUc  Health  Ssrvloe  Act.  In  lalrtng 
such  toveettgatlon  and  atudy  the  Panel  shall 
determine  tbe  folUartng: 

(A)  The  number  ot  requests  made  to  tb» 
Secretary  for  th*  diaclosura  of  Inforaurtton 
contained  to  such  research  protocols,  hy- 
potheses, and  designs  and  the  toteresta  rep- 
lesented  by  the  persons  for  whom  such  re- 
quests were  made. 

(B)  The  purpoefes  for  which  information 
disclosed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  such 
requests  was  used. 

(C)  The  effect  of  the  disclosure  of  such 
information  on — 

(1)  proprietary  totereets  to  tba  research 
protocol,  hypotheses,  or  design  from  which 
such  toformatlon  was  disclosed  and  on  pat- 
ent rights; 

(11)  the  ablUty  of  peer  review  systems  to 
insure  high  quality  federally  funded  re- 
search; and 

(Ul)  the  (I)  protection  of  the  puMlc 
against  rt  search  which  preeenta  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  human  subjects  of  such  re- 
search and  (II)  the  adequacy  of  informed 
consent  procedures. 

(2)  Not  later  than  March  16,  1976.  the 
Panel  shaU  complete  the  tovestlgatlon  and 
study  required  by  paragraph  (1),  and,  not 
later  than  April  30,  1076,  tbe  Panel  Shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  WeUara  ot  the  Senate  a  report  on 
such  tovestlgatlon  and  study.  The  report  shaU 
contato  such  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion as  the  Panel  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  Section  211(b)  of  the  National  Re- 
search Act  (Public  Law  93-348)  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1976"  and  inserttog 
to  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  197T'. 

TITLE  IV — GENETIC  DISEASES 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Genetic  Diseases  Act". 

Sec.  403.  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  aU  citizens.  It  to 
the  purpoe*  of^thto  title  to  establish  a  na- 
tional program  to  provide  for  basic  and  ap- 
pUed  research,  research  training,  testing, 
counseling,  and  information  and  education 
progruns  with  reqMot  to  genetic  diseases. 
Including  sickle  oeU  anemia,  Cooley's  anemia, 
and  Hay-Sachs  dtoease. 

Sbo.  403.  (a)  rarectlve  July  1. 1975,  title  ZI 
to  amended  by  striking  out  parte  A  and  B 
and  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"Past  A — OaNxnc  Dxseasss 

"TESTINO   and   COTTNSELINO   PaOCBAlCS   AND  IN- 
rOSMATIOK  AND  XDOCATXOM  PaOCaAlCS 

"Sac.  1101.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  through 
an  identifiable  administrative  unit  wlthto 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  make  grants  to  pubUc  and  non- 
profit private  entitles,  and  may  enter  toto 
contracts  with  public  and  private  entitles, 
for  projects  to  establish  and  operate  volun- 
tary genetic  testing  and  counseling  programs 
primarily  to  conjunction  with  other  extoting 
health  programs,  tocludlng  programs  aastot- 
ed  under  title  X  of  this  Act  and  title  ▼ 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out,  through 
an  identifiable  admhilstrative  unit  within 
tbe  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  a  program  to  develop  information 
and  educational  materials  relattog  to  genetic 
diseases  and  to  dlssemtoate  such  Information 
and  matertato  to  persona  providing  health 
care,  to  teachers  and  students,  and  to  tbe 
public  generaUy  to  order  to  moat  rapidly 
make  available  the  latest  advances  to  the 
testing,  diagnosis,  counseling,  and  treatment 
of  individuals  respecttog  genetic  dlaeaaes. 
The  Secretary  may,  under  such  program, 
make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
entltlea  and  enter  toto  contracts  with  public 
and  private  entitles  and  todlviduals  tor  the 


development  and  dissemination  of  such  ma- 
terials. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  thto 
section,  there  are  autborlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated 830,600,000  for  tba  fiscal  year  ItTfl, 
and  $36/)00,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1977. 

"SESEAXCH  P80JECT  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTa 

"Sec.  1102.  In  carrying  out  section  301,  the 
Secretary  may  make  gHints  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entitles,  and  may  enter  InCiS 
contracts  with  public  and  private  entities  and 
todlviduals,  for  projects  for  (1)  basic  or  ap- 
plied research  leadtog  to  the  understanding, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  control  of  genetic 
diseases,  (2)  planning,  establishing,  demon- 
strating, and  developing  special  programs  for 
the  training  of  genetic  counselors,  social  be- 
havioral scientists,  and  other  health  profes- 
slonato,  (3)  the  development  of  programs  to 
educate  practictog  pbyslcians,  other  health 
profeesionato,  and  the  puUlc  regarding  the 
nature  of  genetic  processee,  the  inheritance 
patterns  of  genetic  diseases,  and  tbe  means, 
methods,  and  faculties  available  to  diagnose, 
control,  counsel,  and  treat  genetic  diaeasea. 
and  (4)  the  development  of  counseling  and 
testtog  programs  and  other  programs  for  the 
diagnoeto  control,  and  treatment  of  genetic 
diseases. 

"voluntary    PAXTICIPATION 

"Sec.  1103.  The  participation  by  any  to- 
dlvldual  to  any  program  or  portion  thereof 
under  thto  part  shaU  be  whoUy  voluntary  and 
ShaU  not  be  a  prerequlslt*  to  eUglbUlty  for 
or  receipt  of  any  other  service  or  awlB(aiii  n 
from,  or  to  participation  In,  to  any  other 
program. 
"applications;  aominibtratioh  or  chants  and 

CONTXACT  PKOiHtAlCS 

"Sec.  1104.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  under 
thto  part  may  be  made  upon  ^>pUcation  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  at  andh  time,  to  auch 
manner,  and  oontalnlng  and  accon^>anied  by 
such  information,  aa  tbe  Secretary  may  re- 
quire necaasary.  Each  appUoant  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  assistance  under  thto  part 
to  sought  wlU  be  admlntotered  by  or  imder 
the  supervtolon  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  provide  for  strict  oonfidentiaUty  of  aU 
test  restate,  medical  reoorda.  and  other  to- 
formatlon regardtog  testing,  diagnoeto,  coun- 
seling, or  treatment  of  any  person  treated, 
except  for  (A)  such  Information  as  tha  pa- 
tient (or  hto  guardian)  gives  informed  con- 
sent to  be  released,  or  (B)  statistical  data 
canu>Ued  without  reference  to  the  identity  of 
any  sucdi  patient; 

"(3)  provide  for  community  representation 
where  appropriate  to  the  develc^ment  and 
operation  of  voluntary  genetic  testing  or 
counseUng  programs  funded  by  a  grant  un- 
der thto  part; 

"(4)  to  tbe  case  of  in  applicant  for  a 
grant  or  contract  for  the  deUvery  of  services 
under  section  1101  (a)  (1) ,  provide  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  (A)  the 
services  for  community-wide  testing  and 
oounseltog  to  be  provided  under  the  program 
for  which  the  appUcatlon  to  made  (1)  wiU 
take  Into  consideration  widely  prevalent  dis- 
eases with  a  genetic  component  and  high- 
risk  population  groups  to  which  certato 
genetic  diseases  occur,  and  (11)  where  ap- 
propriate WiU  be  directed  especially  but  not 
exclusively  to  peraons  who  are  entering  their 
chUd-produotog  years,  and  (B)  approprUte 
arrangements  wlU  be  made  to  provide  coun- 
seling to  persons  found  to  have  a  genetic 
disease  and  to  persons  found  to  carry  a  gene 
or  chromoaome  which  may  cause  a  dele- 
terious effect  In  their  offspring;  and 

"(6)  eatabUsh  fiscal  contn^  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  of  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part. 

"(b)  In  making  any  grant  or  entering  into 


any  contract  for  testing  and  eonnaaUng  pro- 
grams under  section  1101,  the  Secretuy  abaU 

(1)  take  toto  account  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  served  by  tbe  program  support^ 
by  such  grant  or  contract  and  the  extent 
to  which  rapid  and  effective  use  wUI  be  made 
of  fimds  under  the  grant  or  contract;  and 

(2)  give  priority  to  programs  operating  in 
areas  which  the  Secretary  determines  have 
tbe  greatest  number  of  peraone  who  will 
benefit  from  and  are  in  need  of  ibe  services 
pro^  ided  under  such  programs. 

"PUBLIC   HEALTH  ESBVICK  rACtUTIXS 

"Sxc.  1109.  The  Secretary  ahaU  establish 
a  program  wlthto  the  Service  to  provide  vol- 
untary tesUng,  diagnosis,  counseltog,  and 
treatment  of  todlviduals  re^ecttog  genetic 
diseases.  Services  under  such  program  shall 
be  made  available  through  facilities  of  the 
Service  to  persons  requesting  such  services, 
and  the  program  ehaU  provide  appropriate 
publicity  or  the  availability  and  voluntary 
nature  of  such  services. 

"axpoKTs 

"Sec.  1106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  tor  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  AprU  1  of  each 
year  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  part. 

"(b)  The  report  reqiUred  by  thto  section 
ShaU  contain  such  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deenu 
necessary.". 

(b)(1)  Section  1121(b)(6)  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ending  June  30," 
each  place  it  occura. 

(3)  Part  C  of  such  tiUe  U  redesignated 
as  part  B. 

(3)  The  heading  of  such  title  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  X GENETIC  DISEASES  AND  SUD- 
DEN INFANT  DEATH   SYNDROME". 
TITLE  V— MISCELIWiNEOUS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  472  to  redesignated 
as  paragraph  (5). 

(b)  Section  607  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"hospitals  of  the  Service,  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  or  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  to  Satot 
Elizabetfas  Hospital,  except  that  grants  to 
such"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Federal 
institutions,  except  that  grants  to". 

(c)  Section  1613  to  amended  by  striktog 
out  "1510"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1610". 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading), 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  cooaeot 
that  the  c<nnmittee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substl^tc  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  In  the  Rscosd,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Are  tliere  any 
amendments? 

There  lieing  no  amendments,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  viu  agnsed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Aceordlngly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Di  LA  Oarza,  Chalnnan  of  of  the 
Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  r^xnted  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H Jl.  7988)  to  amend  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
eirtend  the  program  under  the  National 
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H(M|i$  «nrt  .Umg  iQstltufce,  to  revlie  aad 
•BtaDd  ttw  piQgrmm  of  NattooAl  RcMuxh 
Swvfoe  Avanto.  and  to  MtabiUi  a  na- 
s  iioBa]  inograiB  with  rea^eet  to  fenetic 
I  MMadii;  and  to  require  a  study  and  re- 
port on  the  rdeaae  of  research  Infofma- 
tioq.  pf^nqant  tp  Hiouie  Resolution  757. 
ha  inxirtM  tlie  bill  back  to  Ute  House 
yrith  an  amendnient  adopted  by  the 
Ooomittaa  oCJte  Whole. 

Hm  SPKAXMR.  Under  the  rale,  the 
previ— qi— tluu  Is  ordered. 

Ite  queaUein  Is  on  the  amendment. 

Ilia  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engroasmtet  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

ITie  tdn  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  i«ad  the 
third  tee. 

The  flPSAKBB.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
pearad  to  have  It 

Mr.  AfiPZW.  Ur.  flpeaker.  I  obect  to  the 
vote  on  the  groond  that  a  quorum  te  not 
present  and  make  the  potat  of  order  that 
a  quoramjs  not  present. 

Tlw  8PBAEXR.  Evidently  a  quonim  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  375,  nays  5, 
not  voting  53.  as  follows: 
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BadUIo 

Bell 

Blaggl 

Bogga 
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Ooldwater 
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HoUaad 
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Long,  La. 

Lott 

Madden 
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MOorbead,  Pa. 

O'Bilen 

CNeiU 

Pappw 

Pattu 

Peyser 


Bangel 

Rhodes 

Roe 

Rose 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sisk 

Solarz 

Teague 

Udall 

VanDearlln 

Vanik 

Waggonnar 

WUson,  O.  H. 

Wright 

ZaUockl 

Zeferettl 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
palre: 
Mr.  OWeUl  with  Mr.  Caaey. 
Xn-  Boggi  with  Mr.  Ooayera. 
Mr.  Zeferettl  wltti  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oreg<a. 


Mr.  caurl««  H.  Wllaon  of  CaUfoniU  with 
Mr.  Vraacr.  ^ 

,  Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Oonmles. 

JAr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  aortngtaa. 

Mr.  Bangel  with  Mr.  Ball. 

Mr.  8Mc  with  Mr.  Baob. 

Mr.  BMMTt  with  Mr.  HoUaad. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  VannsylTanla  with  Mr 
Madden. 

Mr.  Taague  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  Zablockl. 

Mr.  John  Burton  with  Mr.  HeUtoskl. 

Mr.  Brins  of  Tennessee  with  Mi-.  Broom- 
fleld. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  GoodUng. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  «oe  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Long  of  LoxUaiana  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Wright. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RCX3ERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R 
7988,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETIREMENT  CREDIT  FOR  NATION- 
AL GUARD  TECHNICIAN  EUO^VICE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  584)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  cortaln  in- 
equities in  the  crediting  of  National 
Ouard  technician  service  In  connection 
with  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  White)  , 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  IHK   COMMTTTEX   OF  IHK   WROLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itseU' 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  S.  584, 
with  Mr.  RoBirrs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tltte  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Monday,  September  22,  1975. 
all  time  for  general  debate  on  the  bill 
had  expired. 

Piursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  printed  In  the  rqxtrted  bill 
as  an  original  Ml  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Cletk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  BepretentativoM  of  the  Vntted  Btatet  of 
America  in  Congreas  assembled,  Ttkat   (») 
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section  8S34(c)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  depoelta  for  periods  of  creditable 
aerrloe  for  ctvU  aenrlce  retlzement  puiposss, 
la  amenrted  by  striking  out  the  last  ssBtaaeeb 

(b)  Sectkm  8SS9  of  title  6,  tTHtted  Stalls 
Ckxle.  relating  to  coii4>utation  of  olvO  servloe 
retirement  annuities,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (m)  and  redesignating  sub- 
section (n)  as  (m). 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Section  8834(g)(6)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "8S89(n)"  and  inserting  ■'8339(m)"  In 
place  thereof. 

(b)  Section  8340(c)(1)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"8389(n)"  and  inserting  "8339(m)"  in  place 
thereof. 

Sbc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  as 
of  January  1,  1969,  except  that  such  amend- 
ments shall  not  apply  to  a  person  who,  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  is  receiv- 
ing or  la  entitled  to  receive  benefits  under 
any  retirement  system  established  by  the 
United  States  or  any  instrumentality  thereof, 
iinless  such  person  requests,  in  writing,  the 
oSSce  which  administers  bis  retirement  sjrs- 
tem  to  apply  such  amendments  to  him.  Any 
additional  benefits  payable  pursuant  to  such 
a  written  request  shall  commence  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WHITE  (during  tlie  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  for 
amendment  at  aay  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frcHn  ItOsslsslppi. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ERT  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

RELEASE  or  60  AMratlCAN  CIVILIAMS  FROM  SOTTTH 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
we  had  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure 
of  making  this  azmouncement  a  few  min- 
utes ago  when  the  last  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  being  considered,  but  because 
of  the  larger  number  of  Members  here 
now,  I  believe  It  is  necessary  to  mention 
it  again. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Ccunmlttee  on  Missing  Persons  in  South 
Vietnam  and  on  behalf  of  the  10  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  we  have  been  in- 
formed and  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  announce 
to  you  that  It  has  been  made  known  f  nmi 
Hanoi,  and 'also  from  the  United  Nations 
In  New  York  today,  that  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  will  release  the  50  to 
55  American  civilians  who  are  now  being 
h^d,  in  effect,  imder  house  arrest  in  all 
parts  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  clear:  This 
does  not  lnv<dve  any  of  the  military  per- 
sonnd  we  are  also  working  on  in  our 
c(Hnmlttee;  it  does  not  apply  to  any  of 
the  American  military  men  who  are  car- 
ried «s  POW's  or  missing  in  action.  These 
Americans  will  be  released  by  the  latter 
imi-t  of  October  or  the  first  of  November. 
The  names  have  not  yet  been  released. 

Our  committee  has  been  working  on 
the  civilian  issue  imder  the  Ashbrook 
amendment.    Oiu*   committee  was   tai- 
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structed  to  locdc  into  the  American  civil- 
ians who  were  left  behind  when  oar  Em- 
bassy was  closed  In  March  of  1975.  We 
hope  this  Is  the  opening  of  the  door  to 
find  out  about  the  American  POW's  and 
missing  in  action  and  about  those  Amer- 
ican bodies  which  have  not  yet  been 
returned. 

Mr.  CSbairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  asked  for  this  opportunity 
because  I  think  this  is  really  something 
we  should  all  be  thankful  for.  We  are 
glad  that  these  people  are  being  released. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  I  have  some  time  remaining,  I  will 
go  ahead.  We  almost  used  all  the  time 
in  the  discussion  of  the  report  from 
Hanoi.  \ 

What  I  wish  to  talk  about  is  this 
pension  bill  that  is  up  before  the  House 
today.  It  has  been  brought  before  us 
quickly  and  it  has  been  brought  to  this 
point  very  quickly.  It  has  now  come  to 
the  final  stages  of  our  discussion. 

We  have  here  an  unusual  provision 
that  is  gcring  to  vastly  liberalize  pension 
benefits  which  in  turn  is  going  to  weaken 
our  entire  pension  structiure. 

The  Civil  Service  pension  already  is 
$100  million  deficient;  there  is  a  $100 
million  deficiency  in  Civil  Service 
pension  commitment  already.  Therefore, 
what  we  are  going  to  have,  if  we  keep 
taking  exceptions  and  exceptions  and  ex- 
ceptions, is  a  financial  disaster.  Just  as 
we  did  with  respect  to  social  security, 
just  as  we  do  with  the  military  pension 
plan  generally,  and  Just  as  we  have  done 
with  respect  to  the  railroad  retirement 
fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  today  we 
can  recommit  this  bill  and  show  some 
sensible  financial  logic  here  in  Congress. 
In  having  it  reconsidered  we  can  have  it 
deliberating  in  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  We  can  come 
back  to  the  fioor  with  a  much  more 
logical  approach. 

BasicaUy,  the  bill  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  National  Guard,  but  every  group 
here  In  Washington  that  has  anytiilng 
to  do  mth  the  financial  planning  of  this 
country  is  opposed  to  it. 

From  the  Pentagon  to  the  Budget 
management  group  to  the  Taxpayers 
Union,  everybody  who  has  studied  it, 
realizes  that  this  National  Ouard  pension 
bill  is  a  step  backward. 

When  we  look  at  New  York  City  today 
and  jfche  problems  we  have  with  regard 
to  financial  Insolvency,  we  in  Congress 
could  take  a  strong  step  forward  If  we 
would  table  this  and  If  we  would  refer 
It  this  afternoon  back  to  tiie  committee 
on  a  recommitment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chabman,  I  rise  In  (^position  to 
8.  684,  a  bin  to  provide  full  retirement 
credit  under  clvU  service  for  pre-1969 
National  Ouard  technician  service  when 
the  service  continued  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,1969. 

While  S.  584  would  increase  budget  au- 
tiiority  by  only  $8  million  above  the 
target  In  the  first  budget  resolution,  this 
would  be  the  first  of  30  annual  payments 
on  a  growing  unfunded  llabllllgr  created 
by  this  bill.  Outlays  in  fiscal  year  1976 
would  be  Increased  by  $161,000  and  would 
Increase  in  subsequent  years.  Ilius,  I  do 
not  oppose  this  bill  on  the  groimds  ihat 


it  would  greatly  exceed  the  first  budget 
resolution. 

Of  more  significance  is  that  this  will 
substantially  Increase  liability  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund.  The  CIvU  Service  Commission  es- 
timates that  S.  584  would  increase  re- 
tirement liabilities  by  $128  million.  While 
this  estimate  is  calculated  on  standard 
retirement  funding  policies,  it  neverthe- 
less understates  the  liability  that  will  be 
incurred  if  S.  584  is.  enacted.  The  Com- 
mission's estimate  was  based  on  static 
assumptions — that  is,  no  consideration 
was  given  to  future  pay  increases  or  in- 
flation, both  of  which  will  increase  the 
liability  substantially.  Using  very  mod- 
est growth  assumptions,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  an  October  1975  let- 
ter has  estimated  that  S.  584  may  add 
upwards  of  $1  billion  to  the  outstanding 
unfunded  liability. 

This  $1  bUlion  must  be  added  to  a  cur- 
rent unfunded  liability  of  $90  billion.  It 
Is  this  $90  billion  problem  that  gives  me 
concern  about  proposals,  such  as  S.  584. 
which  would  further  liberalize  the  pro- 
gram and  add  to  the  unfunded  liability. 

Last  year,  the  Government  contributed 
$6.9  billion  to  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund.  TTils  contribu- 
tion equaled  10  percent  of  the  Govern- 
ment's civilian  payroll  The  19  percent  of 
payroll  Included  the  normal  employer 
matching  contribution  of  7  percent  and 
an  additional  12  percent  from  general 
revenues  appropriated  to  the  fund  as  a 
result  of  the  unfunded  liability.  If  in- 
flation should  persist  at  4  percent  a  year, 
the  Government's  contribution  will  in- 
crease each  year  by  2  to  3  percent  of  pay- 
roll, eventually  reaching  more  than  40 
percent  of  payroll. 

This  projection  places  an  obligation  on 
all  of  us  to  insure  that  any  UberaUzation 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
is  carefully  analyzed  to  inusre  that  it  is 
equitable,  not  only  to  Federal  workers, 
but  also  to  all  American  taxpayers.  After 
all,  it  is  the  American  taxpayer  who 
finances  not  only  the  7  percent  matching 
employer  contribution,  which  last  year 
was  $2.5  billion,  but  also  the  statutory 
payments,  which  last  year  were  $4.4  bil- 
Uon. 

It  Ls  this  perspective  that  leads  me  to 
And  the  argiuncnt  compelling  that  the 
General  Accounting  OfBce  made  against 
this  bill.  The  GAO  noted  that  of  the 
42,000  National  Guard  technicians  em- 
ployed in  1968:  48  percent  had  vested 
security  eligibility;  11  percent  had  vested 
interest  in  a  State  retirement  system; 
and,  because  technicians  are  also  in  the 
military  reserve,  all  would  become  eligi- 
ble for  Reserve  retired  pay  at  age  60  if 
they  complete  20  years  of  satisfactoiy 
Reserve  service. 

Based  on  this  data,  the  GAO  concluded 
that  S.  584  would  provide  technicians 
"greater  retirement  annuities  than  simi- 
lar Federal  employees."  i  agree  with  the 
GAO,  Mr.  Chainnan,  and  I  oppose  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  thne  of  the  gen- 
tlemsui  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Montgomssy.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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^  Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  mwlartppl. 

Mr.  liONTQOMERY.  I  amndftte  the 
gentteniMi  yieldlnK.  I  think  that  the  flg- 
m  gtyen  by  the  gentieman  £rom  Waah- 
toctfln  (Mr.  AiuMs)  BR  correct  u  to  the 
$138  mflBon.  but  I  believe  the  figure  of 
$1  MMoo  is  entirely  wnmg.  The  dlstln- 
gabhed  chatanuoi  mentUmed  that  down 
the  Une  H  bQUon  wotUd  be  added  on  to 
the  tedinlclans  retirement  costs,  after 
ttiey  were  glren  credit  for  the  45  percent 
Idas  the  55  percent  they  are  now  getting 
ud  In  the  form  of  cost-of-living  In- 
cnaaes  and  ttie  other  Increases  would 
apply.  Bat  I  wldi  to  point  out  that  this 
aho  would  apply  to  an  civil  service  em- 
plojreeB  under  the  system.  Is  that  correct? 
BCr.  ADAMS.  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  MQNTOOMERY.  We  wotild  have 
part  of  that  expense  anyway. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  X  just  wanted  to 
g»»fce  that  point  dear  that  this  cost  of 
M'hiji  woold  apply  to  all  who  receive  civil 
aerrlee  retli'eiuent. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
hitcly  coneet  That  Is,  the  only  reason 
ttiat  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  appeaxB  here  Is  that  there  Is  pres- 
ently approximately  a  |90  bmion  un- 
funded Uabmty. 
This  h  one  small  program. 
Mr.  MONTQOMERY.  That  Is  right. 
Ifr.  ADAMS.  X  regret  having  to  say  this 
about  the  Natkmal  Guard  technicians. 
The  gentleman  Is  rlfi^it,  fbe  other  groups 
win  be  In  for  match  hig,  they  will  also  be 
reeeMng  these  over  the  years. 

I  know  that  the  dlstliigulshed  chalr- 
Btan,  the  gentleman  froxh  Texas  (Mr. 
WBtn) ,  before  whose  committee  I  have 
appeared,  and  testtOed  as  to  the  ultimate 
effect  of  this  program  understands  this. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman  be- 
now  I  know  his  committee  Is  now  going 
Into  an  of  tiiem,  as  ^e  gentleman  men- 
tloaed. 
Mr.  MONTQOMERY.  That  Is  right 
One  other  point  X  would  like  to  bring 
out  and  that  Is  that  the  cost  of  the  In- 
crease that  would  be  given  to  the  tech- 
^^tns  by  this  bOl  would  be  about  $7.9 
ndQlcn  a  year  and  that  amount  would 
be  taken  out  of  the  Ttearary  to  fund  this 
legldatkm  each  year.  In  other  words,  the 
whole  $128  minion  would  not  come  out 
of  the  Treasury  on  final  passage  of  the 
bOL 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
■oiutely  correct  The  fiscal  effect  for  next 
ywyfa  only  $8  mnnan.  And  that  In  the 
hodget  figures  that  we  are  considering 
now.  la  a  vrry  sman  prc^ortlon  of  the 
total  amoont 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
ttemanhas  agafai  expired. 
,Mr.  WHITS.  Mr.  cn^^^mo^r^  j  ^oyg  ^q 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
^  Mr •  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  In- 
terest that  has  been  generated  ftwd 
daoaostratad  by  Members  on  Che 
floor.  1  think  we  need  to  analyze  this 
particular  bOl  in  a  clear  Ught  I  know 
there  have  been  some  letters  that  have 
been  passed  around  to  the  membership 
to  Indicate  astronomical  figures  like  the 
MmcndoPan  that  was  even  mentioned 
a  second  ago.  But  l  think  we  should  ex- 
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amine  the  theory  that  Is  appUed  to 
budgeting. 

There  was  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Amxs)  a 
second  ago  the  static  theory,  that  every 
budget  that  Is  brought  In  to  this  floor, 
every  appropriation.  Is  based  upon  statk: 
analysis.  The  static  analysis  on  the  same 
par.  In  the  same  manner,  and  under  the 
same  consideration  for  every  other  blU 
Is  $128  minion  for  this  partteular  blU 
which,  amortized  over  a  30-year  period, 
\s  $7.8  minian  per  year. 

The  committee  which  I  chair  had  a 
bin  before  it  from  the  Senate— this 
bears  a  Senate  number— that  called  for 
a  greatly  exaggerated  amount  of  money 
much  more  than  the  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  now.  It  took  into  consideration 
ttiose  who  had  served  before  1869  but 
had  retired  prior  to  1969.  The  commit- 
tee endeavored  to  equalize  and  yet  bring 
equity  to  those  who  had  been  denied  a 
100  percent  retirement,  who  are  receiv- 
ing ta^  55  percent  at  this  time,  and 
considered  only  those  who  were  serving 
b^ore  1969  and  who  were  stfll  servli« 
after  1969.  The  theoiy  was  we  are  try- 
ing to  toduce  people  to  stay  In.  trying  to 
keep  a  competent  technician  service 
to  service  the  National  Guard  throush- 
out  the  Nation. 

What  we  are  asking  of  the  Members 
today  \»  to  bring  equity  to  these  people 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  program 
that  only  extended  a  retirement  pro- 
gram on  the  amount  of  55  percent.  All 
Ohers  that  I  know  of  that  have  extended 
back  have  g<me  100  percent  This  pro- 
gram is  saying  to  these  technicians  that 
now  we  are  restoring  the  other  45  per- 
cent We  are  going  to  give  them  100  per- 
cmt  retirement,  reaching  bade.  That  Is 
an  we  are  attempting  to  do  today,  and 
I  hope  that  tiie  House  wfll  OOTtect  this 
al«)arity  that  has  occurred  as  to  »i- 
tional  Guard  technicians,  when  they 
vote  on  this  hUL 

Ifr.  McPAIli.  Mr.  Chairman.  wIU  the 
gentleman  yleM? 

Mr.  WmTE.  I  yield  to  ttie  gentieman 
from  Callfomla. 

,  *^  McPALL.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yidding. 

I  want  to  associate  mysetf  with  what 
the  nhalrman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
said.  I  support  this  bffl.  I  beUeve  that  it 
^s  necessary  for  us  to  correct  this  te- 
nuity, and  I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
House  wfll  support  It 

Mr.  WHTTB.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 
Jfr.  ASKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant to  look  at  what  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today.  What  we  are  con- 
sidering is  not  a  bUl  to  give  future  bene- 
fits to  people  to  get  them  to  sign  up.  we 
are  not  trying  to  get  them  to  come  into 
the  service. 

We  are  looking  to  extend  benefits 
retroactively  to  people  who  Jotaed  the 
National  Guard  technicians  prior  to 
1968.  Prior  to  1968.  people  Joined  the 
National  Guard  out  of  their  own  free 
wfll.  They  were  not  drafted;  they  were 
not  coerced:  they  Joined  because  they 
liked  Oie  service,  because  they  Uked  the 
"ttrement  program.  They  J(^ed  out  ol 
their  own  free  wllL 


When  the  technicians  chose  to  go  Into 
the  aemoe.  tber  had  their  choice  of  sev- 
erri  retirement  programs.  AH  of  them  re- 
cefred  military  retlremeut  becauise  they 
are  members  of  the  Natiimal  Guard. 
Some  of  them,  93  i>ercent,  were  eligi- 
ble for  social  security,  and  they  started 
buUdlng  a  retirement  credit  toward  that 
Some  of  them— those  In  19  States— also 
buUt  up  credit  In  State  retirement  pro- 
grams. TTiey  received  State  retirement. 
Then  along  comes  Congress  In  1969 
and  says  we  ought  to  bring  these  peo- 
ple under  the  Federal  civU  service  pro- 
gram because  the  Federal  clvU  service 
program  Is  better.  It  has  got  better 
health  benefits:  it  has  better  disability; 
let  us  bring  them  In,  and  we  wUl  give 
them  a  choice. 

In  1969  we  said.  "AU  right  you  can 
c<Mne  into  the  Federal  system  If  you  want 
to,  or  you  can  stay  In  the  systems  that 
you  have,  and  we  wlU  give  you  55  per- 
cent credit  for  the  years  prior  to  1969, 
because  you  are  already  getting  benefits 
imder  all  those  other  retirement  pro- 
grams that  you  have  been  working  on." 
So  In  1969  they  were  given  their  choice: 
Come  in  imder  the  Federal  program  with 
55  percent  of  clvfl  service  benefits  for 
past  service  plus  benefits  from  aU  of  the 
other  programs,  or  continue  coverage 
under  the  other  programs.  They  chose 
to  come  Into  the  Federal  program  of  their 
own  free  wlU. 

Now  we  are  coming  In  with  a  bill  that 
retroactively  gives  100  percent  credit  for 
aU  service  rendered  before  1969 — 100 
percent  credit. 

Many  are  already  covered  under  social 
security.  Some  of  them  already  qualified 
for  State  retirement  benefits.  AU  of  them 
are  getting  military  retirement  benefits. 
And  now  we  are  going  to  Invest  them  at 
100  percent  under  dvfl  service  retire- 
ment. It  Is  sbnply  not  fair.  There  Is  no 
s«ise  In  adding  on  benefits  for  people 
who  are  already  getting  more  retirement 
than  the  average  Federal  employee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  meeting  to  con- 
sider this  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  great 
fiscal  crisis  in  New  Yw^  City.  There  are 
many  complicated  reasons  for  that  fiscal 
crisis  In  New  Yoit  City  but  <me  of  them 
is  the  way  that  retirement  benefits  have 
multiplied.  We  do  not  want  to  pay  now. 
We  put  It  off  and  increase  the  retirement 
ben^ts.  The  same  phenomenon  is  occur- 
ring at  the  Fedoal  levd. 

Tlie  mUitory  retta«nent  now  goes  up  to 
$«  UlUon  a  year  and  it  is  going  to  go  up 
to  $18  bUlion  by  the  yea?  2000.  By  then 
we  wm  be  spending,  if  we  do  not  do  any- 
tUng  dse.  $18  bUUon  a  year  Just  on  re- 
tirement That  $18  bnuon  does  not  add  a 
thing  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  It 
Just  pays  the  people  who  used  to  be  con- 
tributing to  the  defense  of  the  country. 
The  additional  benefits  make  no  sense. 
I  do  not  know  who  is  for  this  bUl  outside 
the  National  Guard.  The  Defense  De- 
partment <vpoie8  It  The  OMB  opposes 
It  T^  Clvfl  Service  Oommlsslon  (^jposes 
It  AU  of  the  other  groaps  like  the  Tax- 
payers' Uhlon  and  Common  Cause  are 
agahistit 

I  cannot  imagine  why  we  are  consider- 
ing this  bin. 

\lx.  Chairman,  this  bUl  has  been  le- 
ferred  In  tiie  past  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
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Armed  Services.  I  think  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as  the 
people  of  this  House  Imow,  rdls  ovw  and 
plays  dead  to  an  awful  lot  of  Interest 
groups.  But  to  the  credit  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  they  kept  the 
bin  off  the  floor.  They  did  not  think  it 
was  Justified.  They  believed  the  National 
Guard  technicians  ai-e  presently  getting 
enough  retirement.  They  kept  the  biU  off 
the  floor. 

This  year,  however,  the  bUl  was  writ- 
ten in  such  a  way  that  it  went  before  the 
Post  Oflace  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
which  unforttmately  reported  it  favor- 
ably. I  caimot  think  of  anything  to  do 
with  this  biU  except  to  vote  it  down. 
There  is  absolutely  no  sense  to  be  adding 
<mto  the  retirement  benefits  for  people 
who  are  already  getting  enough  retire- 
ment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  WHm,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspim  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.)  

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  wfll  the 
gentieman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would 
just  like  to  clarify  something  the  gentie- 
man from  Wisconsin  said.  I  would  like  to 
inform  the  gentieman  that  tills  par- 
ticular blU  or  at  least  the  subject  matter 
of  this  particular  bill  has  been  before  the 
Post  Office  and  C^vil  Service  Committee 
for  two  previous  Congresses.  Then  it  was 
passed  by  two  previous  Congresses  and 
went  to  the  Senate.  This  year  it  went  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  they  passed  a  verakm 
of  it.  That  is  Just  to  clarify  tiie  matter 
for  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Sometimes  the  various 
committees  are  stronger  than  at  other 
times.  I  compliment  the  gentieman  for 
his  past  performance  and  I  am  sorry  he 
is  not  doing  the  same  this  year. 

Mr.  WHITE.  In  talking  about  the  num- 
bers, we  are  talking  about  approximately 
40,000  eligible  persons,  but  as  the  gentie- 
man steted  in  1968  these  persons  were 
given  the  option  whether  to  go  to  Federal 
or  State  retirement. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  True. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Most  of  them  dropped 
the  Federal  and  drew  their  money  out, 
perhaps  to  Invest  it  in  some  other  place, 
but  most  of  them  do  not  have  State 
eligibility  and  now  only  about  4,500  of 
them  have  any  ellgiblli^  In  the  State. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  OK,  but  that  Is  4,500  more 
than  in  any  other  program  the  gentle- 
man can  name,  because  it  is  the  only 
program  where  people  are  receiving  both 
State  and  Federal  benefits. 

Mr.  WHITE.  We  would  have  been 
pleased  to  have  the  gentieman  or  other 
people  come  before  our  committee  and 
propose  that  smd  we  would  have  exam- 
ined it,  but  we  are  now  trying  to  adjust 
the  situation  for  those  people ,  the 
4,500  who  are  not  receiving  an  adequate 
amoimt  of  retirement  and  we  hope  to  do 
that  in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  It  is  a  smaU  number  of 
people,  as  the  gentieman  says,  something 
on  the  order  of  4,500  who  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  State  annuities  when  they  retire. 

A  very  much  larger  percentage  are 
eligible  for  social  security  benefits  when 


they  retire,  somewhere  on  the  order  of 
18,000.  And  that  niunber  is  rising,  b»* 
cause  unlike  other  employees,  the  tech- 
nicians can  continue  to  recdve  social 
security  and  to  pay  into  the  social  secu- 
rity program  while  they  are  performing 
National  Guard  Reserve  service.  Hence, 
there  are  more  people  Involved  than  ap- 
pears at  first  glance. 

In  addition,  every  one  of  these  people, 
not  just  the  average,  but  every  single 
one  will  be  receiving  miUtary  retirement 
when  they  retire  after  20  years'  service 
with  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Without  any  evidence  be- 
fore us,  we  had  considered  this  pos- 
sibility of  a  dual  retirement,  and  we 
determined  at  that  time  that  the  adjust- 
ments, the  corrections  we  would  make  in 
this  particular  area,  were  so  minor  that 
we  did  not  want  to  tamper  with  them, 
that  they  were  so  minimum  we  did  not 
try  to  amend  them:  but  we  did  not  have 
the  testimony  or  the  evidence  before  us 
to  support  any  change. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  But  to  correct  one  hi- 
equity,  the  committee  has  created  four 
or  five  other  inequities.  To  help  the  peo- 
ple covered  only  by  civil  service,  the 
C(Hnmlttee  Increased  benefits  to  people 
covered  by  social  security  and  State  pro- 
grams. AU  these  people  are  covered  by 
their  miUtary  retirement.  So  the  gentle- 
man Is  creating  It  worse  inequity.  What 
is  going  to  happen  is  that  the  National 
Guard  technicians  are  going  to  end  up 
with  higher  retlrwnent  benefits  than  a 
person  who  continually  served  in  the 
clvfl  service.  We  cannot  do  that.  To 
bring  people  into  the  civU  service  and 
pay  them  more  than  people  working  in 
higher  civU  service  jobs  is  not  right. 

Mr.  WHITE.  If  someone  presents  be- 
fore the  House  an  adequate  amendment 
not  in  conflict  with  other  ongoing  pro- 
grams, the  gentleman  would  consider  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  think  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  would  be  better  off  to  con- 
sider a  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CJOLLINS  of  Texas,  Mr.  CSiairman, 
miUtary  personnel  have  gone  up  105  per- 
cent. Tixey  have  Increased  four  times 
over  their  expansion  and  it  is  something 
that  greatly  shakes  up  aU  Americans. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  «n- 
phaslze,  the  gentleman  brought  out  so 
many  good  points,  these  people  are  going 
to  be  drawing  three  different  pensions.  In 
other  words,  when  we  look  at  civU  serv- 
ice, 50  percent  of  the  clvfl  service  retirees 
win  draw  social  security  and  then  be 
eligible  for  clvfl  service  and  draw  social 
security.  This  is  a  big  factor  in  this  coim- 
try,  but  we  do  not  have  enough  to  carry 
everybody  on  fuU  pensions  in  three  dif- 
ferent plans. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  C3iairman,  wiU 
the  gentieman  yidd? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Bfr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  done  a  lot  of  research  on 
pensions.  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  can 
give  us  an  indication  hov  many  of  these 
technicians  would  be  drawing  or  triple- 
di]H>ing.  whatever  they  caU  it,  three  dif- 
ferent pensions? 


Mr.  ASPIN.  The  number  that  would 
receive  four  pensions:  MiUtary  retire- 
xaeat,  social  seciurity.  State  retirement, 
and  100  percent  of  civil  service  if  we  pass 
this  biU,  WlU  be  a  very  smaU  number, 
800  msiybe. 

The  nifinber  that  would  be  receiving 
three  pensions :  civU  service,  reserve,  and, 
let  us  say,  social  security,  a  very  large 
number,  about  45  percent  of  the  group. 

We  are  concerned  with  those  who 
would  receive  three  or  more  pensions. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  group  would 
be  receiving  only  two  laeneflts.  Everybody 
else  would  be  receiving  three  or  more 
benefits. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentieman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  cniairman,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  there  are  many  in  civU 
service  employment  that  work  in  other 
jobs  who  are  also  eUglble  for  social  se- 
curity. Had  they  been  working  for  the 
State  and  had  a  vested  program  in  that 
State,  they  would  also  receive  that. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Absolutely,  but  we  are  not 
going  back  and  giving  them  100  percent 
for  the  time  they  have  already  spent. 

AMENDMKNT      OfTERKD      BT      MB.     O'RAKA 

Mr.  OTIARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Haea  :  Page  2, 
Insert  immediately  below  line  19  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

(c)  Section  8346  c^  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  payment  of  dvU  service 
retirement  annuities,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  provide  that  the  amount  of  any 
monthly  annuity  payable  under  this  section 
accruing  for  any  month  and  which  la  com- 
puted with  regard  to  service  that  includes 
any  service  referred  to  In  section  S332(b)  (6) 
performed  by  an  Indlvldxial  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  shaU  be  reduced  by  the  portion 
of  any  benefits  under  any  State  retirement 
system  to  which  such  individual  la  entitled 
(or  on  proper  application  would  be  entitled) 
for  such  month  which  Is  attributable  to  such 
service  performed  by  such  Individual  be- 
fore such  date. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
amendment  I  offer  would  simply  say  that 
If  payments  were  made  to  a  State  retire- 
ment system  on  l)ehalf  of  a  National 
Guard  technician  prior  to  1969,  that  the 
civil  service  retirement  benefits  to  which 
ttiat  technlclEm  would  be  entitied  would 
be  computed  after  deducting  the  amount 
of  any  State  pension  received  for  that 
same  service.  So  that,  no  one  would  re- 
ceive the  f  uU  civil  service  retiremwit  plus 
the  State  pension  for  some  of  that  same 
service. 

The  amendment  does  not  completely 
solve  the  problem  of  the  multiple  pen- 
sion payment  for  the  same  service.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  drafted  and 
offered  an  amendment  that  did,  but  it  is 
a  compUcated  problem. 

Someone  worldng  in  another  clvfl  serv- 
ice job  or  someone  worldng  in  ivlvate  In- 
dustry might  also  be  a  meml>er  of  the 
Reserve  and  be  accruing  whatever  re- 
tirement benefits  might  be  avaUable  to 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Reserve,  so  that 
part  does  not  bother  me. 

The  parts  that  bother  me  are  the  State 
pension  benefits  and  the  social  security 
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Z  httve  talked  to  the  eommlttee 
•boot  tlM  aodAl  aaemlty  baMAta,  and 
I  ifc  li  too  dUBcmt  forui  to  handle 
r  the  ft-nAnnte  nde  OB  tbe  floor. 
It  vas  ocJdnally  drafted 
BO  that  It  would  also  take  into  aoooont 
angr  aoelal  aecuztt;r  baiefits  received  for 
tho  aaaw  aervte.  but  I  have  stricken  that 
partovt. 

Mr.  AflPIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  wiU  the 
•■ntleoMa  yleU? 
Mr.  cyHARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  D'Haba)  , 
the  man  who  stayed  to  the  State  retire- 
■lent  program  la  cotog  to  be  penallaed. 
How  doea  Hat  geBttanan  correct  that 
under  his  amendment?  It  is  a  Tery  vaUd 


AflPIM.  Mr.  Cbaixman,  I  would 
like  to  oouDiend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment.  I  think  he  is  dealing  with 
one  part  of  the  problem,  which  is  that 
people  are  receiving  State  beneflti  as  well 
aa  lauetttog  all  ttaeae  other  Federal 
benefits.  It  is,  of  course,  dealing  with 
only  a  aaaB  part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  O'BARA.  OoiTBctw 

Mr.  ASPmr.  Time  ace  only  4,500  people 
so  ■ttoatod.  It  doea  not  deal  with  the 
prabhm  of  aodal  aeenrtty.  Why  dkl  tte 
pntitlfwiaii  toke  that  part  of  the  amend- 
inent  out  of  ttf  I  think  it  would  have 
bam  atNDver  wMh  aodal  secwlty  In 
then  alas. 

lb.  iyHARA.  I  agree,  hut  I  have  dis- 
cuiaed  It  with  the  oommlttee.  and  they 
persuaded  ma  that  it  would  be  a  very 
oomplez  Question  to  try  to  determine 
what  portion  of  a  person's  social  security 
beneflts  was  due  to  particular  years  of 
emploiyment  Perhaps  the  individual 
would  have  gotten  the  same  dollar  bene- 
fit aayway,  and  to  determine  what  part 
waa  due  to  the  particular  years  of  his 
aervloe  as  a  tedmidan  would  be  difflcult, 
so  I  decided  to  avokl  the  comjdicatlon 
and  leave  that  out  We  should  tiy  to  come 
back  at  this  question  with  the  committee, 
asking  for  the  help  of  the  committee  to 
look  at  tola  proUem. 

Mr.  AflPIN.  Mr.  Cbalrman.  if  the  gen- 
tleman  will  yMd  further,  I  think  the 
gentleman  Is  ri^t  I  think  the  thrust  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  accurate. 
But  I  think  he  is  dealing  with  only  a 
very  small  part  ol  the  problem.  I  stiU 
thtok  we  oui^  to  reecMumlt  toe  bill,  as 
was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  . 

The  dUDcuIty,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
Is  the  problem  of  complications  with 
aodal  security  benefits.  We  must  deal 
with  that  to  some  way.  I  think  we  ou«^t 
to  send  the  whole  thing  back  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  1^.  Cllialrman, 
wm  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mlmiaslrol  (Mr.  MoarcoioaT) . 

Mr.  MONTQOMEBY.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  little  bit  con- 
cerned about  the  amendment  In  fact  I 
am  greatly  concerned  about  the  amend- 
ment Some  technicians  had  the  option 
to  come  under  the  dvil  service  tech- 
nician retirement  and  withdraw  their 
contributions  for  the  State  system  or 
they  could  keep  their  State  retirement 
and  also  come  under  the  civil  service 
technidan  program.  Those  who  chose 
to  dect  the  option  to  withdraw  their 
funds  could  then  tavest  those  funds  for 
6  <Hr  7  percent  and  accrue  additional  re- 
tirement tocome  by  the  time  of  retire- 
ment 

XTtader  the  amendment  offered  by  the 


I  thought  this  was  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment I  was  surprised  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  otltxfA  it  I  toought 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsto  (Mr. 
Aspnr)  was  going  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  had  not  talked  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsto  (Mr.  Asnir) 
about  it  until  I  showed  him  my  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  today.  The  gentleman 
from  MisslssJM^  iMses  a  problem.  But  I 
think  that  it  is  more  than  overcome  by 
toe  fact  that  we  are  now  giving  100  per- 
cent credit  for  past  service.  No  matter 
what  else,  they  are  getting  the  full  pen- 
sion they  would  have  recdved  had  they 
been  Federal  employees  the  entire  time. 
I  do  not  think  toey  have  really  suffered 
any  toequity. 

Mr.  MCMTFOOMEBY.  If  the  genUe- 
man  wiU  yldd  further,  does  the  emtle- 
man  know  what  the  average  of  these 
Stote  retirements  would  be?  Does  the 
gentleman  know  that  the  average  State 
retbrement  pay  to  those  technicians 
would  be  about  $49.50  a  month? 

Quite  frankly,  the  administrative  costs 
will  be  almost  that  much  because  each 
month  the  CtvU  Service  Commission  is 
going  to  have  to  coordinate  with  each  of 
10  Stetea  that  had  the  Stote  rethement 
systems  for  techmdans  to  work  out  the 
administrative  details. 

So  we  are  not  really  talking  about 
much  mcmey.  I  Just  do  not  think  this 
amendment  is  wise  or  necessary.  I  think 
it  penaliaes  a  certato  group  who  stayed 
to  the  Stote  system,  and  I  thtok  it  is  the 
wrong  approach. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
spcmse  to  the  goitleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  MbifXGOimT);  I  do  not  think 
it  is  quite  that  complicated  a  problem. 
We  give  the  C^ommlssiim  authority  to 
prescribe  regulations  and,  by  whatever 
means  seem  to  be  nu>st  efflcadous,  to  see 
to  it  that  no  todivldual  receives  more  be- 
cause qI  a  Stote  benefit  than  they 
would  have  recdved  had  they  been  a 
Federal  employee  the  entire  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  reason- 
able amwidment  and  I  urge  Ito  adoption. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  against  the  amendment 

Mr.  dudrman,  there  are  31  States  that 
have  no  retirement  program  at  all  that 
are  tovdved  wito  the  technicians. 

I  see  the  logic  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Haba)  .  But  for  the  reasons  that 
have  been  expounded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Misaisslppl  (Mr.  Montgomzby),  I 
fed  there  wiU  be  some  toequlties  that  will 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween toe  man  who  kept  his  money  In 
the  Stote  retirement  system  and  the  man 
who  went  out  and  tovested  his  money  and 
is  deriving  some  tocome  as  a  result. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONT(X>MERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  fast  trato.  I 
want  to  get  on  it  somewhere. 


>AM.T*MPrrAKT  INQUIXT 

Mr.  WHTTK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliammtoiy  toqnlry. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  it 
proper  at  this  time  to  ask  for  a  division 
vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  It  is  too  late. 

FMTJaWTWTAKT  XHOXnXT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  taqtdry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
stote  it 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  separate  vote  could  be  aslced  for  when 
we  get  back  to  open  sesdon,  is  that  cor- 
rect, on  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  House  toat 
would  be  true. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  certainly  hope  toat  ba<A  to  open 
sesskm  to  the  House  this  amendment 
would  be  defeated  by  a  separate  vote.  It 
was  hastily  drawn.  It  was  not  brought 
before  the  subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee  had  5  days  tA  hear- 
ings on  toe  amendment  and  ft  really 
does  harm  to  a  few  technicians.  It  dis- 
criminates against  a  few  people  who  get 
the  benefit  of  Stote  retirement  programs. 
I  thtok  the  Houae,  to  open  sesskm,  would 
certainly  Uke  to  correct  what  we  have 
done  to  toe  Committee  nH  the  Whole. 

Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  techni- 
cians of  toe  National  Guard  are  the 
backbone  of  toe  National  Guard.  These 
are  toe  guys  who  were  to  the  pictores 
that  we  saw  on  the  front  pages  of  all 
our  newspapers  across  toe  country  when 
we  had  a  strike  of  firemen.  These  techni- 
cians guardsmen  were  also  toe  ones  who 
fou^t  toe  fires.  They  are  toe  ones  who 
come  to  durtog  times  of  flood;  toey  are 
toe  ones  who  were  there  when  we  had 
the  riots  to  Federal  priscms  and  to  State 
prisons.  These  are  toe  ones  who  step  in 
and  take  a  hand  when  a  community  is 
in  trouble. 

If  we  want  to  be  fair  about  it  we  will 
have  to  vote  for  this  bill.  These  40,000- 
odd  technidans  who  are  affected  by  this 
Senate  bill  are  toe  only  ones  who  have 
gone  mto  toe  Federal  civil  service  pro- 
gram and  have  been  discriminated 
against  by  giving  toem  55  percent  credit 
instead  of  100  percent  for  priwr  services. 
All  otoer  groups,  members  of  our  con- 
gressional staffs,  agrlcultoral  workers, 
and  the  Capitol  guides — ^we  have  only  jnit 
toem  to  recently— get  100  percent  past 
credit,  and  we  brought  all  toese  groups 
to  witoout  toeir  even  havtog  to  pay  into 
toe  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  eitoer  ought  to 
change  it  for  all  of  toem  or  we  ought 
to  give  100  percent  to  the  National  (3uard 
technicians.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
«msto  (Mr.  Aspiw)  should  be  ashamed 
of  himself  for  comtog  up  here  and  fight- 
tag  this  bUl.  He  would  not  know  a 
National  Guard  technician  If  he  saw  one. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  toe 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  toe 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  toink  we 
ought  to  correct  one  misconception  toat 
toe  membership  seems  to  have. 

It  has  been  said  toat  toe  military  peo- 
ple have  this  retirement  as  wdl  as  all 
toese  otoer  retirement  programs.  But  is 
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It  not  true  ihe  military  rethement  would 
be  ft»  dmerent  aervloea  than  the  aerdoe 
oooDeded  with  the  work  of  the  Mittonal 
QumM  tedmldaiieT 

Mr.  MeOMTGOfMERT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  geudeman  is  eorreet  Utalesi  we  vera 
to  change  tbe  law,  all  neervlsto  are  en- 
titled to  their  pay  whether  they  are  tech- 
nldans  or  some  other  type  of  Federal 

Ih  dfeet  what  we  are  doing  here  is  say- 
ing that  the  Nattonal  Guard  is  not  en- 
tttled  to  the  Reserve  pay,  and  if  we  do 
toat  wediould  do  toe  same  thing  for 
those  wh«  work  for  toe  Ford  Mbtor  Co. 
or  General  Uoiton  or  otoer  agencies  of 
the  federal  government. 

Mr.  WHTTB.  So  toe  National  Guard 
teetanldans  really  wear  two  hats,  because 
they  are  perfonning  two  different  types 
of  eervloes? 

Mr.  M(3NTGOMERY.  That  is  correct 

Let  me  give  toe  Members  an  example  of 
the  worst  that  could  happen.  It  la  pos- 
stole  ttmt  eome  would  draw  four  retire- 
ment  checks.  We  are  talking  about 
4A.0M  tediBldMis,  and  83  percent  oC 
them  are  ehUsted  peteonnd. 

They  are  at  the  lowest  pay  scale;  they 
are  to  G8-«  or  GS-6  nittngs.  Let  as  trioe 
a  man  who  made  $10,000  on  his  tedi- 
nldan  Job  before  he  retired  and  he  had 
tols  State  retirement;  he  would  draw 
$49.40  from  state  retirement.  If  he  had 
social  seciuity,  he  draws  near  toe  mini- 
mum, which  is  around  $115;  his  techni- 
cian retlremmt  would  be  about  $287.  and 
hta  Reserre  pay  will  be  alnat  $1M. 
When  we  total  it  up,  that  man  would  get 
about  $579. 

That  Is  a  man  who  Is  drawing  4  dif- 
ferent retiranents  and  this  would  be  only 
a  yery  small  part  of  these  peoi^,  less 
toan  S,000. 

That  is  hardly  enough  to  live  on  after 
one  serves  30  years.  We  have  never  dime 
toat  to  any  otoer  group,  so  let  us  not 
(fiscrimlnate  now.  We  are  not  talking 
alxrat  a  lot  of  money.  We  are  talking 
about  $8  million  a  year  for  30  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  be  fair. 
we  win  cotahily  support  this  piece  at 
l^Jdatlon.  and  whm  we  go  back  in 
ses8i<»i  to  toe  House,  I  win  leave  it  up  to 
toe  discretion  of  toe  chairman  of  toe  sub- 
committee— and  certainly  he  worked 
hard  on  tois  legislation— cus  to  whetoer 
he  wants  to  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on 
toe  amenAnent. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  rise  to 
support  of  S.  584  (H.R.  100)  whidi  calls 
for  granttag  a  full  credit  for  pre-1989 
National  Guard  technidan  service  for 
retirement  annuity  computation  pur- 
poses to  persons  who  have  served  to  tech- 
nician positions  on  or  after  January  1, 
1969. 

The  present  retirement  providons  <rf 
Public  Law  90-488  provide  toe  National 
Guard  technician  wito  a  maximum  of 
55  percent  retirement  credit  for  all  serv- 
ice prior  to  January  1,  1969,  provided 
toey  have  seiTed  or  are  conttoiiing  to 
serve  since  January  1.  1969.  All  otoer 
laws  passed  by  Congress  to  the  past  to 
confer  Federal  status  on  employees  to- 
ward civil  service  retirement  have 
granted  full  retirement  credit  The  SoU 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  enacted  toto  law  on  July  1,  1960, 
brought  several  toousand  employees  into 
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the  retirement  system  at  100  percent 
Oooperathw  Agrlcultoral  Kxtwurinn  em- 
plcqreea  were  brouglit  under  the  FedenI 
drfl  aenriee  lyrtaB  to  IMf  tay  admlnli- 
tcattve  ndtog  entitling  them  to  foQ  re- 
tirement credit  Tlie  JJB.  Capit<ri  Qokies 
under  Poiittc  Imw  91-510  were  also  con- 
vetted  to  toe  dvil  service  system  wito 
full  entitlemente. 

The  6S-percent  flgme  is  unique  to  com- 
putotton  of  toe  technicians'  retirement 
under  toe  dvil  service  retirement  system. 
It  was  assumed  that  55  percent  of  the 
todlvidual's  retirement  would  come  from 
the  Federal  Government  while  toe  re- 
maining 45  percent  figure  was  to  ap- 
proximate toe  difference  between  the 
Government's  contribution  to  social  se- 
curity and  toe  State  retirement  pro- 
grams to  behalf  of  these  emi^yees. 

However,  even  at  tlie  onset  of  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  90-486  to  1969,  to- 
equitiea  existed  as  toere  were  no  State 
retirement  crstems  for  technicians  to  31 
States.  In  otoer  States,  only  certato 
technidans  were  covered.  In  addition. 
three-fourths  of  the  technidans  covered 
by  State  retirement  systems  at  toe  time 
of  enactment  did  not  possess  sufficient 
service  to  acquire  a  Tested  kitexest  to  tlie 
State  systems  and  wiU  never  become  en- 
titled to  State  annuities. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  offer  parity  to  our  National 
Guard  technidans  to  computation  of  re- 
tirement benefite.  A  teclinician  who  was 
emplotyed  by  the  Guard  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969,  would  toen  have  the  option 
of  including  creditairie  service  for  wtiich 
retirement  deductions  were  not  made  at 
the  time  such  service  was  performed — 
P9re-1960  service.  Upon  dectlon  of  this 
option,  the  employee  would  depodt  a  sum 
to  the  dvil  servk:e  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fimd  equal  to  toe  amount  which 
would  have  been  withhdd  from  his  pay 
had  his  fonner  service  been  subject  to 
full  deductions  of  the  dvil  service  rer 
tirement  system.  If  toe  employee  elects 
not  to  make  such  a  payment,  but  stiU 
elects  to  have  pre-1969  service  toduded 
to  the  computation  of  his  retirement 
benefits,  his  annuity  wtnild  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
unpaid  deposit.  Under  a  third  option,  the 
onployee  may  elect  to  eliminate  the 
prior  service  to  computation  of  his  an- 
nuity. 

Civilian  technicians  have  been  em- 
ployed by  toe  National  Guard  and  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  stoce  1924. 
And  yet,  we  have  established  a  system  of 
conveying  retirement  credit  toat  is  suiS- 
dently  imiqUe  and  inequitable  to  com- 
parison wito  most  otoers  to  our  system. 
The  plea  of  the  National  Guard  tech- 
nician to  be  credited  wito  f  uU  retirement 
credit  is  c(»npletely  Justified. 

But,  besrond  the  correction  of  this  to- 
equity, I  must  remind  our  honorable 
body  toat  disparities  wito  regard  to 
treatment  of  aS  pensions  and  annuities 
must  be  reviewed  and  corrected.  The 
passage  of  S.  584  (H.R.  100)  should  be 
Just  the  begiimtog  of  our  efforts  to 
establishing  uniformity  to  la^  and 
regulations  govemtog  our  civil  service 
retirement  systems. 

Mr,  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairmt^, 
I  rise  today  to  support  of  toe  legislation 
before  us  that  would  correct  certato  to- 
equlties  in   toe  crediting  of  National 


Guard  t#<>hnw»iftti  servleeB  to  connection 
wtto  dvil  service  retirement 

These  toequlties  have  existed  since 
1969  when  the  Natkinal  Guard  techni- 
dans came  under  tbe  umbraUa  of  retire- 
ment services  provided  to  aU  Federal  em- 
pioyeea.  When  toe  National  Guard  Tech- 
nicians Act  of  1968  was  written  it  pro- 
vided that  only  a  55-peroent  credit  would 
be  given  for  service  inior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  As  a  result  of  this,  anyone 
who  served  to  a  podtion  as  a  National 
Guard  technidan  for  20  years  prior  to 
January  1.  1969,  reedves  credit  for  only 
11  years  of  service  for  annuity  computa- 
tion purposes. 

No  other  group  of  employees  toat  has 
been  brought  under  toe  dvil  service  re- 
tirement program  has  been  treated  eo 
unfairly.  It  is  time  to  undo  the  wrong 
that  was  done  and  Justly  reward  these 
people  who  keep  our  National  Guard 
poised  and  ready  to  leap  to  the  defense 
of  our  oountiy. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  vdce  strong  support  for  8.  $84,  re- 
tirement credit  for  National  Guard 
technidan  service. 

It  is  stDuriy  a  matter  of  fairness. 

Stooe  the  Federal  employee  retirement 
program  was  set  up  to  1930.  groups 
under  the  program  were  granted  full 
credit  for  aU  previous  service  when  it 
came  time  to  compute  their  retirement 
benefits. 

This  was  true  for  congressional  em- 
ployees tiack  to  1937,  for  the  tour  guides 
here  at  the  Cairitd  Just  5  years  ago,  and 
for  the  people  who  work  to  county  com- 
mittee offices  of  toe  Agricultural  Stabil- 
ization and  Conservation  Servloe  to  li>60. 
and  they  are  not  even  officially  Federal 
employees. 

National  Guard  technkians.  toe  full- 
time  matotenance  and  clerical  work  force 
whidi  keeps  our  Army  and  Air  Force 
National  Guard  units  operational  and 
ready  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  national  de- 
fense, became  Federal  employees  to  1960. 
But  unlike  toe  other  grouiis.  the  Guard 
t^rihniftfam*  received  only  55  percent 
credit  for  todr  prior  service. 

The  limitation  means  that  an  todivld- 
ual who  worked  10  years  to  a  technician 
podtion  to  a  State  Nattooal  Guard  be- 
fore January  1,  1969.  wlU  reodve  credit 
for  only  5^2  years'  service  when  he  re- 
tires. No  otoer  «nployee  group  brought 
under  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
has  been  penaliCTxi  to  this  manner. 

Yes,  some  Guard  terhniclana  will  re- 
ceive State  retirement  Itenefits  for  service 
prior  to  1969.  But  sudi  State  programs 
did  not  exist  to  31  States,  todudlng  my 
State  of  Wyoming.  And,  as  toe  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
pototed  out  to  the  report  accompanying 
this  biU,  most  of  those  technicians  who 
were  covered  by  State  programs  were 
never  vested  and  tous  will  recdve  no 
State  retirement  benefits. 

Yes,  Guard  technicians  were  covered 
by  social  security  from  1956  through 
196&.  But  because  of  toe  way  social 
security  beneflts  are  computed,  many 
technicians  wiU  recdve  no  beneflts.  and 
the  others  will  eventually  recdve  ta- 
creasingly  smaller  amounts. 

The  result  is  toat  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians, including  toe  249  who  are  af- 
fected m  Wyoming,  wlU  reach  retirement 
age  witoout  any  State  beneflts,  wito 
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mftrtiiMJ  aoelal  seeurlty  protcctkm,  and 
with  limited  elTll  service  rettxement 
bentflti. 

Hm  Senate,  which  originated  the  55 
percent  ltettatl(m.  has  now  voted  tiuree 
times  to  repeal  it  and  to  give  National 
Ooaid  terJ»nif!ian«  full  retirement  credit 
for  prior  service.  For  the  sake  of  fairness. 
It  Is  time  for  us  to  take  the  same  action 
and  adopt  this  legislation. 

Mr.  sKXSAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
ported She  committee  amendments  to 
8.  5M,  bw  lietirement  Credit  for  Na- 
tional Croard  Technicians  Services",  al- 
thooi^  I  hdleve  that  the  original  Senate 
verskm  is  philosophically  a  better  state- 
ment of  the  needs  of  National  Ouard 
teehnkians.  The  Senate  bill,  aiH>roved 
that  bodr  a  number  of  times  and  passed 
by  voice  vote  this  year,  granted  credit 
^or  retirement  purposes  to  all  National 
Ooard  technicians,  regardless  of  the  date 
they  retired.  Previous  law  granted  only 
86  percent  credit  for  service,  and  only  if 
the  technician  served  beyond  January  1, 
19W.  TUs  55  percent  flgwe,  placed  in  the 
UJ9.  Code  upon  passage  of  Public  Law 
90-486,  was  a  compnunise  which  I  feel 
was  unfair  to  the  thousands  of  tech- 
nicians who  were  not  eligible  for  State 
xvtirement  programs.  TheBenate  bill  was 
addressed  to  terminate  this  Inequity  in 
the  law  and  remove  the  arbitrary  date  of 
retirement  which  would  qualify  the  teeh- 
nleians  for  credit  only  if  they  retired 
after  January  1, 1969. 

XJhder  present  law,  a  National  Ouard 
technician  who  retired  In  December  of 
1968,  or  even  transferred  to  a  civil  serv- 
ice job  at  that  time  receives  no  retire- 
ment credit  for  the  time  he  served  his 
country.  Ibose  who  retired  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969  receive  55  percent  credit. 

The  committee  amendmmts  Increase 
the  credit  from  55  percent  to  100  percent, 
and  I  bdleve  that  this  is  fair.  However, 
the  effect  of  the  committee  amendments, 
mdlke  the  original  Senate  bill,  is  to  deny 
retirement  credits  to  those  who  retired 
before  that  arbitrary  January  1  deadline. 
Z  taa  to  understand  why  the  time  a  man 
serves  before  January  1,  1969,  is  worth 
mora  because  he  worked  after  a  certain 
date,  for  no  matter  how  short  a  span, 
than  if  he  did  not.  The  Senate  bill  makes 
no  such  distinction,  and  my  original  in- 
tentkn  was  to  work  very  hard  to  con- 
vince the  House  that  the  Senate  version 
Is  superior. 

While  I  still  maintain  that  the  com- 
ihlttee  amendments  are  not  an  improve- 
ment, I  must  concede  that  It  would  be 
po«ttcaHy  dUBetat  to  enact  S.  684  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  without  the  con- 
straints idaoed  upon  it  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  sympathetic  to  the  Sen- 
ate venloD.  The  difflculty  is  !n  gaging 
the  cost  of  extending  retirement  credit 
to  those  who  retired  btf  ore  1969.  At  pres- 
ent, the  statistics  necessary  for  calculat- 
ing the  cost  of  such  an  extension  are  not 
available.  No  matter  how  well-motivated 
the  Intentteis,  it  would  be  dlfBcult  to  ask 
awproval  by  the  House  without  even  an 
estimate  of  the  costs  involved.  Even  if 
this  body  approved  the  Soiate  bill,  there 
wonld  continue  to  be  the  threat  of  a 
Preskkntlal  veto. 
I  renuUn  convinced  that  the  committee 


amendments  are  Just  as  unfair  and  arbi- 
ti»ry  as  the  original  55  percent  compio- 
mise.  But  I  recognise  the  political 
necessity  of  i4>int>ving  these  amendments 
to  give  this  blQ  any  chance  of  surviving 
the  threat  of  Presidential  veto.  Although 
I  will  support  these  amendments,  I  in- 
tend to  Introduce  a  bill  which  woidd 
amend  the  United  States  Code  to  give 
f|ill  retirement  credit  to  all  those  who 
have  served  as  National  Guard  techni- 
cians, regardless  of  the  date  of  their 
retirement.  I  will  be  sending  a  letter  to 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission,  requesting 
a  study  which  will  determine  how  many 
citizens  would  be  eligible  lor  this  credit, 
and  how  much  such  credit  would  cost. 

I  voted  to  recommit  the  bill  to  com- 
mittee, and  I  fear  that  this  vote  may  be 
misinterpreted.  Prior  to  the  vote  on  final 
passage,  there  was  heated  debate  dining 
the  time  allotted  for  amendments  to  S. 
584.  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  confused  by  conflicting  cost  es- 
timates which  have  been  advanced  since 
the  time  of  debate  for  the  bill  some 
we^s  ago.  As  Members  of  Congress,  we 
share  the  responsibility  of  legislating 
with  careful  consideration.  We  owe  to 
our  constituency  that  we  know  the 
merits  of  the  bills  which  we  Judge.  In 
voting  today,  I  did  not  feel  at  all  con- 
fident that  a  majority  of  the  House  knew 
tile  benefits  and  costs  of  this  bill.  The 
cost  of  S.  584  will  be  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  and  I  felt  that  an  accurate 
measure  of  cost  should  be  a  prime  con- 
sideration. 

It  was  Important  for  me  to  know 
vdiether  the  cost  of  S.  584  would  be  $7.9 
minion  for  30  years,  a  figure  advanced 
by  the  report  of  the  committee,  or  a  bil- 
lion dollars  as  advanced  by  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  in  a  letter  to  my  friend 
and  coUeague,  Lbs  Aspnr. 

Adding  to  the  c<mfuslon  was  an 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CHara.  This 
amendment  attempted  to  close  a  loop- 
hole which  would  have  permitted  time  in 
service  as  a  National  Guard  Technician 
to  be  credited  for  both  State  pensions 
and  civil  service  pensions.  I  supported 
this  amendment,  but  there  was  some 
question  as  to  the  administrative  burden 
such  as  amendment  would  have. 

I  also  would  have  wanted  In  front  of 
me  before  I  cast  my  vote  a  clarification 
of  how  many  technicians,  with  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  would  be  eligible  for 
each  of  four  pensions — social  security, 
civil  service.  State,  and  reserve — and  ap- 
proximately how  much  each  of  these 
pensions  would  be  worth.  There  was 
much  controversy  surrounding  these 
statistics. 

Because  of  these  questions  which  I  felt 
should  be  definitively  resolved,  I  voted  to 
recommit  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  584.  This  bill  would  grant 
full  credit  for  retirement  annuity  compu- 
tations to  those  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians who  served  prior  to  January  1, 
1069,  and  who  continued  to  serve  as 
technicians  on  or  after  January  1,  1969. 
The  enactment  of  S.  584  will  provide 
no  greater  retirement  benefit  for  Na- 
tional Ouard  technicians  than  has  been 
provided  for  other  groups  of  employees 
brought  imder  the  clvH  service  retlre- 
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ment  program.  The  Senate  on  three  oc* 
casions  has  approved  legislation  to  repeal 
the  1968  provision  and  give  100  percent 
credit  to  all  technicians  for  prtor  service. 
I  feel  that  It  is  time  that  the  House  pur- 
sued the  same  course  of  action.  Those 
who  have  retired  from  the  National 
Ouard  technician  positions  since  Jan- 
uary 1, 1969,  should  have  their  aimuities 
recomputed  to  Include  full  credit  for 
all  technician  service  performed  prior  to 
January  1,  1969.  Employees  who  per- 
formed service  as  a  technician  on  or  after 
January  1.  1969,  and  who  retired  here- 
after should  receive  full  credit  for  such 
service  In  the  computation  of  their 
annuities. 

National  Guai-d  technicians  constitute 
the  full  maintenance  and  clerical  work- 
force which  keeps  the  National  Ouard 
units  of  the  Anny  and  Air  Force  oper- 
ational and  ready  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  national  defense. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1969.  the  techni- 
cians were  not  Federal  employees  al- 
though their  salaries  were  paid  with 
Federal  funds.  The  technicians  served  as 
employees  under  the  command  of  the 
adjutant  general  of  each  State.  The  em- 
ployment status  of  the  technicians  was 
subject  to  State  law,  thus  their  retire- 
ment benefits  varied  according  to  the 
laws  of  50  different  States.  Only  19 
States  extended  retirement  programs  to 
technicians. 

In  1967  and  1968,  the  Congress  con- 
sidered legislation  to  resolve  the  status 
of  National  Ouard  technicians.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Ouard 
Technicians  Act  of  1968,  the  technicians 
were  made  Federal  ^nployees  subjecting 
them  to  most  of  the  same  laws  relating 
to  pay,  retirem^it  and  fringe  benefits 
that  apply  to  other  employees  in  the 
executive  branch.  However,  there  are 
two  key  differences:  First,  for  service 
performed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  act — January  1,  1969 — ^techidclans 
receive  only  55  percent  credit  for  annuity 
compensation  purposes;  and  second,  only 
those  who  have  served  as  technicians  on 
or  after  January  1,  1969,  are  permitted 
to  receive  any  credit  for  such  prior  serv- 
ice. Thus,  a  technician  who  served  20 
years  between  January  1,  1949  and  Jan- 
uary 1, 1969  Is  only  credited  with  11  years 
of  service  for  annuity  compensation  pur- 
poses when  he  retires  from  that  posi- 
tion after  January  1,  1969.  The  commit- 
tee has  foimd  that  no  other  group  of 
employees  brought  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  System  has  been  penal- 
ized In  this  manner.  Other  groups  have 
previously  been  under  the  retirement 
system  and  have  been  given  full  credit 
for  past  services. 

Recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
vital  contributions  these  technicians 
make  to  ova  national  defense.  Likewise, 
recognition  should  be  given  to  the  con- 
tinuing needs  of  our  retired  public  serv- 
ants. Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  S.  584. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  add  my  support  to 
the  bill  S.  584,  equal  treatment  for  Na- 
tional Ouard  technicians.  Conveively,  I 
oppose  any  amendments  that  will  have 
a  crippling  or  negating  effect  on  this 
legislation. 
Everyone  in  this  Chamber,  I  am  sure, 
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would  say  they  favor  fair  and  equal 
treatment  to  all  citiaene— particulacly 
thoae  In  their  revecttve  dtotrlcts.  I 
would  hope  everyone  would  agree  tlwt 
they  are  for  equal  treatment  for  Ooram« 
ment  employees,  too.  Recent  ddbate  and 
votes  on  the  Federal  pay  raise  Indicate 
this  Is  necessarily  true,  however. 

My  experioice  with  the  National 
Ouanl  In  Alaska  has  been  a  pleasant  one. 
We  liave  extremely  wdl  qualified  per- 
sonnel, irtio  do  an  excellent  Job  on  a 
very  limited  budget.  It  is  very  reassuring 
for  me  and  other  Alaskans  to  know  that 
the  National  Guard  is  ready  and  wlUlng 
to  assist  in  any  situation. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
HJl.  8706,  a  bill  Identical  to  a  584.  As 
you  know,  8.  584  grants  fiill  credit  for 
pre-1969  service  in  c<Hnputtng  retirement 
annuities  for  National  Guard  techni- 
cians. There  is  historical  precedent  for 
such  legislation  since  similar  employee 
groups  receive  100  percent  credit  for 
Federal  service  prior  to  civil  service  In- 
clusion. 

There  have  been  several  "Dear  Ool- 
league"  letters  within  the  past  wedc  that 
claim  the  price  tag  on  this  bm  is  too 
high.  First,  I  woidd  like  to  say  that  the 
billion  dollar  figure  Is  based  on  a  ccan- 
parlson  theory  that  is  filled  with  assiunp- 
tions — among  other  things.  As  we  have 
learned  from  so-called  experts  on  the 
economy,  you  can  twist  dollar  figures 
any  way  you  Uke,  depending  on  the 
method  used.  Ttiese  aBtr(m<miical  figures 
do  not  speak  to  the  bm  we  are  consider- 
ing. Hie  committee  figure  is  $128  million 
plus  87.9  mfiUon  In  Interest.  Tbls  amount 
more  accurately  reflects  the  true  cost 

Putting  the  cost  aside,  we  go  back  to 
fair  and  equal  treatmoit  that  we  all 
favor.  The  original  "eompromise"  to  pro- 
vide Ouard  terJinlciane  56  percent  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  retirement  has  be- 
come more  of  a  looiAble  than  a  compro- 
mise for  the  Federal  Government.  I  think 
we  are  big  enough  to  recognize  an  unfair 
situation  and  change  It 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  allowing 
me  this  time  and  may  I  ask  that  we  stop 
setting  examples  wfth  Ooveinment  em- 
ployees and  do  what  is  rii^t. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitate.  as  amended. 

The  eommittee  amenctancnt  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  «id 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
ICr.  Rorans,  Cliairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whirie  House  on  the  State  of 
the  union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, havteg  had  under  consideration  the 
Senate  bill  <S.  584)  to  amend  ttUe  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  certafai 
inequities  in  the  crediting  of  National 
Guard  technician  service  In  connection 
with  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  727.  he  xepoxXieA  the  bin  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previoas  question  is  otdsred. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  tlie 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of   a   substitute 


adopted  In  tlie  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amnndment  was  agreed  to. 

TImSPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
third  readhig  of  the  bin. 

The  bOl  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

BT  MB.  COUJirB 


MOTION  TO  BaOOMMB  i 

OF  TXXAB 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlonan 
opposed  to  the  biU? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker.         

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  motion  to  recommlL 

The  Clerk  read  as  f<dlows: 

Iff.  OoLLnra  of  "Itcua  movM  to  reeommlt 
tba  BmoMim  bUl  <&  084)  to  the  ComxnittM  on 
Poet  Office  and  CItU  Service. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  tiie 
previoas  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motioa  to  reoommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (he 
Speaker  announoed  tliat  the  noes 
appeared  to  liave  it 

Mr.  OOLUNS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Hw  Sergeant  at  Arms  wfll  notify  ab- 
sent Ijtanbers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  117,  nays  261. 
not  voting  85,  as  foDows : 

[Bou  Ka  aao] 


Abmig 


TKAS— 117 
Hannaftanl 


Aifllxro 

Arciiwr 

amelraiig 

Aahley 

Aq>ln 

AaOoln 

Beueus 

Bennett 

Bndamu 

Breckinridge 


Bnika.OeIif. 
niiiieeoii.Tiii 
Burton,  PbUllp 

OMer 

OoUina,  ni. 
OoUlna,  Tex. 
Oente 
OooghUn 


Haatlnfi 
Heygi.Ind. 
■ecldir.  W.  Vft. 

HOltBnAB 

Hutchlnaon 
Hyde 
Jermeu 
Joimeon,  CkOo. 
Jonet.  Okl«. 
Kertb 
KeUjr 
X«np 


Ober 

Petten.N.J. 
PBtterson, 
CMif. 


Pritcbard 
BelUbeck 


Bodlno 
Roeenttua 


Bofbel 


Dervlnaki 
Dingeu 
Drlnan 
■aitv 


Kocb 

Krueger 

I<ecamej*ino 

UaOian 

Mocnoekey 

MeDoneld 

McKay 

ICcKlnney 

Maodonaid 

Ifaculre 

MaHon 

■iarttn 


Byaa 

Scbeuer 

Sdmeebell 

S<!Iiroeder 

sebelliu 

Selbertliic 

Sbaip 

BiniBtar 

Skubita 

Statk 


adwards.  caur.  aieyner 
Xrtanbom  Michel 
Bdiltman  Mlkra 

Bvana,  Odo.       MDfiord 
Faeceu  Minlsh 


vwer 

OiAlmo 

Oradiaon 

Oude 

Haley 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderaon, 


Oaiu. 
Moaber 


Muipby,  m. 

NATS— a«i 

Calif. 
AndrevB,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 


Annunsio 
Aahbrook 
BafalU 
Baldua 


Bairett 
Baiimen 
Beard.  BX 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedtil 
Bergland 
BeriU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blancfaard 
Blouln 
Boland 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  CaUf. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Buike,  na. 
Biirke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
ChUholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Oochren 
Oohen 
OonaUe 
Ootman 
OomeU 
Cotter 
D'Amoozs 
DanM,  Dan 
Daniel.  B.W. 
Daniels,  If  J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Oevlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dodd 

Downey,  M.T. 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala 
EUberg 
Kmery 
English 
■«aBs,Ind. 
Flndiey 
Fish 
nsher 
Plthlan 
Flood 
Vlorlo 
Flowers 
FOrd,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
FaQua 
Oaydos 
Otbbons 
daa 
Oraieiey 
Oreen 


Ouyer 

Hagedom 

HaU 


Kedal 
Nichols 
Nix 
Molaa 


Hanley 
Harkln 
Harris 


Obentar 

CHara 

Ottlnger 


Hawkins 
Haya.Olilo 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helna 

Hendei'siMi 

mcks 

Htghtower 

HlUis 

Hlnahaw 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 


,Tex. 
Fatttaon,  H.Y. 


PerUnc 

Pickle 
Pike 


Prtee 
Qule 

QuiUCSt 


Hubbard 

Hnghes 

Hongate 

Ichord 

■Tacobs 

JeflPoids 

jtdmaon.  Calif . 

Johnson.  Pa. 

JoiMB.Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kaaten 

gastenmeler 

Kazan 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Latta 

lieggett 


Begula 

Rtegle 

Blnalde 


Bogers 

Boncallo 

Dooney 


etoermala 

Santlnl 

BaraalB 

Barbanas 

Bat«erfleld 

flchulae 

Hhrlver 


Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 


Lent 
Leettas 
Utton 
Uoyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long.Md. 

Lott 

Luian 
McCoUlster 
McOormack 
McDade 


RpelUnan 

Spence 

Stacgen 


J.  WlUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Ot  mil.  Aria. 
Steiger.Wls. 
Stephens 


McFaU 

Mann 

MathlB 

Matsunaga 

Mawwll 

Melchar 

Metcalfe 

MaavinskT 

MUler.OaliC 

Mniar.Ohlo 

Mms 


Stvatton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcon 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Tbone 


Mink 

MltchaU.Md. 
Mltchen.  N.T. 
Moakley 

MOffett 

Mnllohan 

Montgomery 


Mnzpby,  N.T. 


Vlgortk) 

WaUft 

WawplTir 

Whalen 

Whue 

wnltehunl 

WMtten 

Wilson.] 

Wlleon.Te 

Winn 

Wolff 


Ind. 
Myan.Pa. 

Natcher 
Heal 


T( 

T(       _ 

TouacFU. 

ToacOa. 

Toung,  Tex. 


NOT  vorma— «5 


Anderson, 

Bell 
Blaggt 


m. 


Broomfleld 
Burton,  John 


OOman 
Ooldwater 


RsOCMS 

Boa 


Boiling 


mewenn.Del 
OoBlan 
Omiyeiis 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Bsch 

Kvlns,  Tenn. 
Fary 
Flynt 


OoodUac 

Avrfngtott 

H6bert 

H^s^oskl 

Holland 

Jenrette 

lABdrum 


Bunntfa 
Buppe 

ShlplV 


MaiHgan 


Solans 
Teeaue 

TanDeeiUa 
Tanflt 


CBtlea 

O-Nelll 
Pettis 
Pofser 
Bangel 


.0.1 
Wright 
Zablockl 
Eefeietu 
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Hie  Cleric  announced  the  fdlowlng 
pain: 
Mr.  OlMU  with  >ir.  Bh^pUy. 
"     ~       I  wtth  Mr.  IMrtogM. 

wllft  Ifr.  BrodbMuL 
H.  WDaoD  of  CMlfomte  with 
Ifr.  Ooavm. 
xr*  Weeii  with  llr.  Duncftn  of  Oregon. 
>  with  Mr.  Tnaw. 
with  Mr.  BHh. 
with  Mr.  Anctanon  ta  nunola. 
Mr.  Hltart  with  Mr.  OUoimi. 
Mr.  ItagiM  wHh  Ux.  Ooldwkter. 
Ifr.  Satan  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Joha  !•.  Barton  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  sum  or  Tbub— ■■  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Mt7  wttb  Mr.  OoodUng. 
Mr.  yiynt  wltti  Mr.  HoUand. 
Ifr.  HknoBiMr  with  Mr.  ZablocU. 
Mr.  vaaik  wltti  Mr.  Butter. 


_-     with  Mr.  onBrlen. 

Mr.  Loot  of  Loolaiana  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 

■OB. 

'Mr.  ItaM  with  Mrs.  Fettls. 
>fr.  Baaatla  with  ifr.  Oonlan. 
Ifr.  Vaa  OmtUb  with  Mr.  Peyaer. 
Mr.  MoortiMd  of  Pennsylvanl*  with  Mr. 

Ifr.  Bkiiliigtoa  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  imcht  with  Mr.  Madden. 


ItXWaO,  REDB8.  Mrs.  FEN- 

WICK.  Ite.  MEYMBB.  Messrs.  WIRTH 
and  PBRCH4RD  changed  their  Tote 
from  "naf"  to  "jea." 

MeeBi».PATTIBON  of  New  York,  PEP- 
FKR.  RTHIAN.  ROBINBON.  ROK- 
CALIO,  and  POUMTAIN  changed  their 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

80  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

Tbe  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
aa  aboire  recorded. 

nw  SSAKKR.  The  question  is  on 
thepamafeofthebilL 

Hie  hm  was  pawed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WBTTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
moiM  eonmnt  that  an  Members  may 
ImiPB  »lnMatl¥e  days  In  which  to  reilse 
and  eUand  ttieir  remarks  and  to  in- 
dode  CBtnmeous  matter  on  the  bill  8. 

The  SPBAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  xaqoast  of  the  goitleman  from 
Texas? 

niere  was  no  objectiou. 


PBRMXeraON  FOR  SUBOOMMnTEE 
ON  ■CTBOT  RX8BABCH,  DEVEL- 

ontmn  and  cmjONSTRATioN 

OOBBIHrUgLB)  TOMEETDDRINa 
t-MnroiKRULE  FOR  BALANCE  OF 
I'ttiB  WXBK 

Mr.  HKHUSR  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
ftwaker,  X  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tba  Soboommlttee  cm  Energy  Research. 
Devtdopment  and  DemonBtration  (Pte- 
■n  Fuels)  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  ^minute  rule  tomorrow  and  fibe 
balance  of  ttMweek. 

Hm  aPBABXB  pco  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fau).  &  fharc  objectkm  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virgliila? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NBO-McCARTHYISM 

(Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  tac  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  hlsr«narks.) 

Mr.  HAYES  <tf  Indiana.  Mr.  E^ieaker, 
Testetday  a  New  Yoric  Times  editcrlal 
entitled.  "Neo-MbOarthylsm?"  attaAed 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  mtdll- 
gMice,  alleging  that  it  was  engaged  in 
attempting  to  question  and  harass  lower- 
level  State  Department  ofBdals. 

I  today  Insert  In  the  Rccou  the  Sep- 
tember 27,  1975,  recorded  testimony  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  Eagleburger,  Chief  of  Per- 
sonnel at  the  State  Department,  wherein 
that  charge  was  first  raised,  by  innuendo, 
and  its  cynical  nature  made  obvious. 

Mr.  E^jeaker.  I  believe  that  if  we  do  not 
begin  today  exposing  the  cynicism  with 
which  the  "harassment"  charge  was  first 
leveled  against  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence — and  this  Job  probably 
ehould  have  begim  long  ago,  in  Septem- 
ber, when  the  charge  was  first  raised — 
we  will  be  subject  to  continued  harass- 
ment by  a  McCarthylsm  of  its  own  type, 
only  extended  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  not  br  any  Member  of  Congress. 

If  the  Secretary  of  State  is  successful 
In  smearing  the  select  committee  as 
'^cCarthyltes,"  the  Job  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  compromised,  its  support  f  nmi 
thinking  people  eroded,  and  there  will  be 
continued  building  of  a  secret  bureau- 
cracy by  the  Secretary  of  State  himself, 
who  is  engaging  in  a  McCarthylsm  of  a 
most  disgusting  type. 

I  only  regret  that  the  record  of  pro- 
ceedings for  the  27th  of  September  can- 
not reveal  the  snickering  between  Mr. 
Eagleburger  and  his  conferees  at  the  wit- 
ness table  when  it  was  suggested  thiey 
rehabilitate  those  run  out  of  the  State 
Department  m  the  40's  and  50's.  Other- 
wise, the  record  is  clear  that  it  is  not  a 
principle  of  confldentialiiy  being  pro- 
tected v^en  middle  and  lower  levd  State 
employees  are  not  allowed  to  testify. 
Rather,  it  is  a  principle  that  policy  can  be 
made  by  a  secret  bureaucracy  cm  the  cer- 
tificate oi  the  Secretary  of  State.  Tboee 
in  the  State  Departmmt,  who  would 
(diallenge  that  can  be  expected  to  be 
fired,  not  by  the  Congress,  but  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Chairman  Pikk.  Mr.  Hayes. 
Mr.  Hatxs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Ea^burger,  I  think  that  I  woiUd  lUe 
to  follow  up  perhaps  mcnre  explieltly  on  Mr. 
Stanton's  line  of  questltmlng. 

First  of  all,  I  am  very  sensitive  to  the 
way  you  have  laid  the  fo\mdatlons  of  what 
the  Issue  Is  here,  and  I  don't  really  want 
to  aUow  you  to  run  away  with  the  basic 
premise  oj  today's  hearings,  and  you  very 
carefully,  I  think,  in  your  testimony  are 
obacitflng  what  the  basic  Issues  really  are. 

You  have  come  here  as  a  defender  and  as 
ttie  person  who  has  screwed  up  the  guts  of 
the  State  Department  to  protect  those  mid- 
dle- and  Junior-grade  officers  In  the  State 
Department.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  for 
having  finally  brought  that  to  the  level  of 
attMxtkm  that  it  ai^arently  is  now  gattinff 
at  State. 

Perhaps  what  you  wiu  do  Is  go  back  and 
rehabilitate  some  of  those  who  were  abused 
and  rtm  out  of  the  State  Department  dur- 
ing the  debate  oyn  China  policy,  which  I 
think  you  are  making  reference  to  when 
you  talk  about  the  'M's  and  '60'8. 

Unfortimately,  I  hadn't  yet  reached  ten 

years  of  age  when  that  was  going  on,  so  you 

can  count  on  me  to  bring  a  different  kind 

of  tradition  down  here  to  the  Congress  on  It. 

The  fact  that  I  am  trying  to  bring  out 


dearly  and  vwy  eipllcitly,  and  I  thin^  i 
qiMk  for  eTerybody  on  this  Committee,  ts 
that  in  no  way  to  anyome  attempting  to  run 
the  Und  <a  oowboy  operation  that  has  been 
run  In  Congress  before  in  order  to  abuse  and 
to  ultimately  cause  the  kind  of  purges  that 
State,  Itself,  saw  fit  to  carry  out  at  those 
times  that  you  have  mentioned  here  In  your 
testimony. 

And  the  fact  Is  that  we  are  really  not, 
as  you  say,  dealing  with  tiie  hypothetical 
issue  at  all.  But  I  don't  think  there  has 
been  one  Instance  that  you  can  cite  or 
that  Mr.  Leigh  can  cite,  where  this  Com- 
mittee has  ever  taken  it  upon  Itself  in  the 
tradition  of  the  McCarthys,  the  Jenners,  and 
all  of  those  others  to  attempt  to  abuse  the 
State  Department  and  to  attempt  to  acytat- 
how  or  other  get  a  string  of  goats  out  before 
the  press  and  before  the  public  and  to,  in 
essence,  run  a  ptu^e  operation.  We  are  not 
trying  to  do  that  at  all. 

You  complain  about  yoiur  officers  being 
subjected  to  some  degree  of  public  scrutiny. 
The  fact  is  If  you  have  the  level  of  guts  to 
which  you  claim  you  have  corporately  in  the 
State  Department,  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  you  are  protected  by  a  myriad  of  Uws 
and  a  battery  of  lawyers,  and  that  Is  why 
you  have  those. 

That  is  why  you  have  the  iH?propriation 
for  those  things,  in  order  to  protect  you 
from  the  kind  of  abuse  that  might  flow 
from  that,  and  I  reaUy  don't  think  it  is  the 
case  of  you  standing  between  utter  disaster 
and  a  purge  down  at  State  by  this  Com- 
mittee. 

That  is  not  the  case  at  all,  and  that  Is  not 
our  purpose.  If  I  thought  it  was,  I  think  we 
would  very  easUy  handle  It  right  on  the  Floor 
of  the  House.  There  are  enoiigh  people  who 
are  sensitive  to  that  issue. 

I  think  we  reaUy  shoiUd  clarify  that  point. 
and  1  object  most  strenuously  to  the  impli- 
cations that  I  think  are  there,  and  I  am  not 
really  going  to  sit  around  and  be  engaged 
In  what  has  in  part  turned  Into  a  political 
battle  here.  That  is  my  profession,  being  a 
politician,  and  by  Ood,  I  will  be  one,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  deal  on  that  level,  we  wUl  go 
at  It  on  that  basis. 
Mr.  IEa(a.XBUBOBt.  May  I  respond? 
Mr.  Hatss.  I  woiUd  appreciate  hearing  you 
respond. 

Mr.  EAoLEBOsoia.  MT.  Hayes,  there  is  no 
implication  In  my  statement  that  this  Com- 
mittee Is  performing  in  the  way  I  described 
the  Department  went  through  In  the  late 
•40*s  and  earty  'Wn.  Itoat  Is  not,  sh-,  my  point. 
It  is,  I  think,  often  true  that  the  defense  of 
a  principle  which  Is  one  we  consider  valuable 
and  extremely  worth  protecting  often  must 
be  protected  when  the  objective  facts  are  not 
necessarily  the  strongest  that  can  be  made  in 
defense  of  the  prlncQ^. 

However,  sir,  the  Department  of  State  has 
had  at  least  one  experience  which  tells  us 
that  the  prtnclple  has  to  be  protected  ab  ini- 
tio, and  it  is  our  view  not  that  this  Com- 
mittee is  Intending  anything  of  the  sort,  but 
rather  when  yon  compromise  on  the  prin- 
ciple, the  precedent  Is  established,  and  It  is 
far  harder  to  defend  It  thereafter.  There  is 
no  Indication  this  Committee  Intends  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  But  we  have  a  principle  ir- 
respective of  the  objective  facts  I  feel  obliged 
to  defend. 

Mr.  Hates.  I  hc^ie  that  that  is  clarification 
enough,  and  I  think  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  words  can  be  given  that  meaning,  and  I 
certainly  don't  consider  myself  to  be  any 
castial  observw  of  testimony,  and  as  I  read 
it,  I  think  there  Is  that  clear  Implication,  but 
I  think  If  we  have  it  clearly  tmderstood  be- 
tween us  now,  out  front,  perhiqis  we  can  go 
ahead  with  the  debate  and  nuyve  on  with  It 
without  ttiat  kind  of  cloud  being  over  It.  I 
fear  It  was  there. 

Chairman  Pncx.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 
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ECONOMETRIC  STUDY  SHOWS  THE 
JOBS  CREATION  ACT  IB  ^HE  FREE 
ENTERPRISB  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
BOTH  RECESSION  AND  INFLATICW 

The  SPEAKBiR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognised for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act  is  the  means  to  end  botli 
the  recession  and  InliaUcMi— and  it  can 
be  done  without  reUaiace  on  inflation- 
fueling  revenue  losses  and  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

In  the  first  year  alone  after  its  enact- 
ment, its  provisions  wcmld  cause  a  $151.4 
billion  Jump  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, would  create  7.18  milUon  Jobs,  would 
cause  $74.6  billion  in  capital  outlays  over 
what  would  have  otherwise  been  antic- 
ipated, and  would  generate  $5.2  billion  In 
additional  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

In  the  secraid  year  after  its  enactment, 
it  would  cause  a  $200.5  billion  increase  tn 
QNP,  $77.0  billion  in  additional  cc«ttal 
outlays,  and  $14.6  billion  in  additional 
revalue  to  the  Treasury. 

In  the  third  year,  it  would  cause  a 
$248.9  bilUon  rise  in  the  QNP,  $81.1  bU- 
lion  in  additional  ci^ital  outlays,  and 
$25.2  billion  in  additicmal  revenue.  In  3 
years  the  cumulative  number  of  new  Jobs 
could  be  over  10  million. 

These  figures  are  striking,  indeed,  they 
may  even  be  startling.  But,  that  is  be- 
cause in  the  past  50  years  this  country 


has  not  relied  on  the  approach  unbodied 
In  the  Jobs  Creation  Act— -of  fostering 
progress  and  economic  growth  through 
production. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  now  gives  us  a 
renewed  opportunity  to  live  up  to  the 
promises  made  to  the  American  people  in 
the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946 — a 
promise  of  Jobs  for  all  Americans.  The 
Jobs  Creation  Act  is  real  full  employ- 
ment— in  productive  Jobs,  tax-generat- 
ing Jobs  instead  of  tax-consuming  Jobs. 

If  there  were  ever  any  doubts  about  the 
consequences  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act, 
those  doubts  can  be  disspelled.  Solid 
teonomic  analysis  pales  the  other  two 
major  tax  reform  initiatives  before  the 
Nation — the  decisions  being  made  by  the 
Committee  cm  Ways  imd  Means  and  the 
President's  step-in-the-rlght-direction 
revenue  and  expenditure  reduction  pro- 
gi-am — into  the  category  of  only  partial 
answers  to  the  total  problems  now  facing 
the  economy.  The  Jobs  Creation  Act  is  a 
maj(^>  sid>stantive  tax  reform  proposal 
based  upon  those  truths  which  gave  the 
world  the  steepest  and  longest  period  of 
economic  growth  in  its  history. 

ECONOKIC  EFraCTS  OF  TUK  JOBS  CKCATION  ACT 

A  detailed  economic  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  the  tax  rediKtions  provisions 
of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Norman  B.  Ture  Consultants, 
Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Ture's  credentials  are  most  im- 
pressive. He  received  his  M.A.  and  Ph.  D. 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  THE  JOBS  CREATION  ACT  OF  197S 
f  tmeunts  in  biHion  of  1974  dotltrs) 


from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  eco- 
nomics. From  1051-55,  he  was  on  the 
analysis  staff  of  the  UJS.  Department  of 
Treasury,  and  from  19S5-61  he  waa  on 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. From  1961-68,  Dr.  Ture  was 
Director  of  Tax  Studies  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  a  most 
prestigious  position.  From  1968-71  he 
was  a  principal  at  the  Planning  Research 
Corp.,  and  he  has  had  his  own  economic 
analysis  consulting  firm  since  1971.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  he  was  also  a  lecturer  at 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  is  now 
adjunct  professor  of  economics  at  George 
Washington  University. 

Dr.  Ture's  analyajs  of  the  Jobs  Cre- 
atim  Act  shows  that  the  act  would  not 
produce  a  revenue  loss.  Not  only  would 
there  be  no  revenue  loss,  but  the  act 
would  so  effectively  stimulate  production 
that  it  would  produce  a  revenue  gain 
plus  real  full  employment 

The  following  summary  of  the  analysis 
of  the  economic  effects  of  the  Jobs  Cre- 
ation Act  shows  that  each  and  every  tax 
reduction  provision  would  produce  a  sig- 
nificant gain  in  QNP.  employment,  capi- 
tal outlays  and  Federal  revenue,  even 
in  the  first  year  of  enactment.  The  Jobs 
Creation  Act  is  a  tax  reduction  Ull  that 
will  stimulate  ONP  aiKi  emidoyment 
without  the  risk  of  inflation-fuding 
deficits. 

The  summai-y  follows: 


Job*  CrMtion  Act,  <iwtloa, 
proposal,  and  yaars  after 
enactment 

Increases  in 

7      ■■ 

Jobs  Creation  Act,  section, 
propoaal,  and  years  after 
aiiatliiioiil 

Incraasaaia 

PiivaU 
6NP 

EmptoynMot 
(thounnds) 

CaMtal 
oufla^ 

Federal 
reverrao 

Private 
GHP 

Employ  nMnt 
(Hieusands) 

ovfliys 

Federal 

1 3—1.  Savlnp  Ux  credit  of  10 

511-6.  Increase  in  surtax  ex- 

MCMit, up  to  $1,000 
1 12,000  lor  ioiat  re- 

emption from  $25,000 
to    $100,OW    (with 

turn*),  not  exceeding 

present  normal  and 

tax  due: 

surtax  ratet): 

1 

$31.0 

1,7S0 

$22.3 

$1.9 

1 

11.0 

630 

7.7 

1.1 

2. 

40.2 

2,100 

23.3 

4.t 

2 

13.7 

^ 

5-1 

2.0 

3 

50.1 

2)430 

24.3 

7.9 

3... 

17.7 

14 

3.2 

iS— {.  ExdushM    of    donestic 

{12- '7.  Increase  in  investment 

corponto     dlvideads 

credit  from  7  percent 

from   adjusted   gross 

with  linritations  to  IS 

Nicoine: 

percent  for  aH  sec. 

1 

20.9 
28.7 

1,200 
1.510 

15.5 
16.3 

.6 
3.1 

1245  proiMrty: 

23.9 

1,370 

17.4 

2. 

4.3 

3 -. 

35.7 

1,740 

17.0 

5.3 

t 

31.7 

l.CM 

laz 

IS 

16-3.  Exclusioa  of  S1,0M  af 

3 

39.9 

1,940 

119 

14 

caoital  lain  per  year: 

|13-<.  Increase  In  asset  de- 

9.0 
12.7 

520 
920 

6.1 
7.1 

1.6 
2.1 

praciatw*  range  (AD 
R)  from  20  percent  to 
40  percent: 

3 

15.6 

760 

7.4 

3.7 

|9— 4.  RedueUen     of     normal 

1. 

12.9 

760 

7.0 

2.3 

corporate  tax  rata  from 
22  to  20  percent  (with 
no  change  in  surtax): 

2 

22.2 

1,250 

7.4 

1.8 

. 

3 

28.2 

1,520 

7.7 

1.6 

f  14   9.  Optional  capital  reeov- 

1... 

n.o 

630 

7.7 

1.1 

'         ery  sllowaace: 

2 

13.7 

710 

11 

iO 

1 

55.6 

3,400 

16.7 

17 

3 

17.7 

BSD 

&4 

3.2 

2 

70.3 

4,070 

17.4 

11.5 

§  10—5.  ftsduction  of  surtax  rate 

3 

82.4 

4,550 

lie 

14.2 

from  26  to  22  percent 

(no  change  in  normal 

1 

151.4 

7,180 

74.6 

5.2 

tax  rate  or  surtax  ex- 

2 

20O.5 

9,020 

77.0 

14.6 

emptios): 

3 

24&9 

10. 910 

U.1 

25.2 

7..... 

20.0 

1.150 

14.1 

2.0 

2 

25.0 

1,300 

14.0 

3.7 

3 

32.3 

1,570 

1Sl3 

S.B 

Note:  The  estimates  with  respect  to  any  combination  of  these  proposals  are  not  necessarily 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  individual  estimates.  An  estimate  wlli  be  forthcoming  for  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  are  not  included  above  if  adequate  data  become  available. 

Estimates  for  certain  of  these  proposals  may  differ  from  previous  estimates  for  similar  or  identi- 
cal proposals  beeauae  of  revisloRS  In  Government  data  and  underlying  assumptions.  Assumptions 
used  in  this  taUe  are  consistent  among  alternatives. 

Where  exact  quantHicaHon  of  variables  was  impossible,  conservative  assumptions  about  the 
values  of  theae  variables  were  employed.  A  full  documentation  of  the  estimating  procedure  is 
available  upon  request 


Estimates  are  based  en  chaages  virith  respect  to  the  law  In  1974  rather  than  the  temporary  provi- 
sion* enacted  in  1975.  Effects  for  > 
operatlvt  since  Jan.  1, 1975.  Elfeet*  f 

meat,  ale.,  relattve  to  tMr  assumed  I 

that  employment  eSeel*  are  not  cumuMiw;  the  40  pereeirt  AOR,  for  Imtanca,  wauM  load  la  an 
increase  of  1,520,000  fuH-time  equivaleirt  empleyees  In  year  3  everthe  number  of  such  employees 
in  the  abseiKe  of  tMs  tax  change,  not  760  plus  1,250  plus  1,520  equals  3,530,000. 


in  vmn  respea  lo  me  law  in  \ii^  ramer  man  ne  ramporary  provi- 
r  year  1  are  for  1975  and  aesunw  that  the  proaeeal  woald  hav«  been 
»eti  far  vtara  2  and  3  refer  to  1976  awl  1977  i«v«l*  of  6NP,  Miipley- 
lumad  vasd  valM*  had  the  1974  law  remaised  usdMSgad.  Note 
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ThiB  ^ifidiXi  lieheflts    that   iroold  be 

'"'yta  ^y   the   Jobs    <>eaticm   Ait 

pv^iflptde,  refbrau  nid  without 

I  mm  v -^  rtason  the  bd^  xram- 

^ci^s^'ijp  *^ ''^""^  •" 

;  '/tt  hIb  OS  win  tturongh  higher  prodtte- 
.my  tWtti  ttfB  battle  against  hdlatlon 
'■Dd  thB^iyttfi'«pliirt  unemployment. 

• '  it  i^»  Oomninent-catiaed 
inat leMSts  fromflilhtlng 
— ^.—t  with  inflation,  ahd.  Infla- 
tiheniidasinent. 
oveftomeebo^  anemployment 
turn  U  one  ireat  AdTantage  of 
CnntUju  Act.  Another  great 
a<!tranta0»  is  that  It  benefits  all  sectors 
af  thegpaaikny  and  iUI  segments  of  the 
*,  jienslaners,  small  bosl- 

thTestors,    professionals, 

lange  jpotpbratlaDs. 

^  It  V  raie^tha*  the  Congress  has  an  op- 
i»iitalt]r  firpisi  leglslatian  that  benefits 
an  of  our  eoBstlbuente,  rather  than  sub- 
nht|ihn  flpe  groap  at  the  eapeuse  of  oth- 
erC^lfeerels  notfatais  In  this  act  to  which 
any  Inleteet  sroup  can  object — other 
jfa^n  «»  byeanctacy.  iriileh  benefits 
nvBa  iBft'  Buereafling  n^i>^i  nm^inff  controls 
Qukt  al«  theusoal  eongresfonal  response 
to  ecqnnmte^  teatabflity.  nusage  of  the 
MCtaiti     ' 
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ftthm  Act  would  be  one  piece  of 
B  that  benefltB  the  people  rather 
1  the  VMend  bureaucracy. 

The  principal  ocneem  about  the  act 
has  been  ttie  worry  tliat  Its  tax  redoettons 
^ouM  produce  a  deficit  that  would  be 
counterproductive.  There  was  concern 
that  haling  to  finance  a  deficit  resulting 
froiB  dbntntohed  tax  revenue  would 
crowd  oat  the  private  capital  that  It  is 
the  aeftB  intentkm  to  form. 

An  earlier  study  of  the  act  by  the 
CoDgresslonal  Research  Service,  the  re- 
sults of  which  I  reported  to  the  Congress 
on  July  28,  1975,  failed  to  resolve  the 
question,  because  the  CBS  study  did  not 
adjust  the  savings  rate  to  the  tax 
changes.  Sbice  the  effectiveness  of  the 
set  spmes  firom  Incrsased  savings  from 
reducing  the  tax  dlsfaicenttves  to  save, 
the  CR8  study,  which  did  not  allow  for 
diangea  In  the  levd  and  rate  of  saving. 
Is  not  meaningful.  Since  the  CRS  study 
ncdeeted  the  prlndpsd  focus  of  the  act, 
the  study  Is  not  relevant. 

Tlie  question  has  now  been  resolved. 
An  exhaiustlve  study,  requiring  weeks  of 
wotk  testhig  the  eifects  of  the  act's  pro- 
vJskms  by  slmulatlnf  them  in  an  eco- 
nomic modd,  shows  revenue  gains  in  re- 
sponse to  the  act's  tax  reductions.  The 
Jobs  Creatkn  Act  increases  employment 
aad  shnultaaeously  produces  increases  In 
FMeral  revenue.  The  positive  revenue 
effect  of  the  act  Is  an  added  Inducement 
to  its  passage,  eq^eclally  in  this  time  of 
hugh  Federal  deficits. 

JOBS  mrxtTDnrt  ow  c&nrAL  imvestmxmt 

The  central  challenge  of  tax  reform  Is 
to  tMMBs  that  the  rate  of  savlog  an  In- 
vcstuMDt  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
capttal  tequlremeots  of  our  economy.  AH 
neior  tasoes  eopfruutlng  pnUle  policy 
are  dependent  on  adequate  capital  for- 
matioD.  Creating  Jobs,  maintaining  the 
real  level  of  social  security  benefits  and 
the  solvency  oi  pension  funds,  meeting 
energy,  housing,  and  mass  transit  needs 


anfl_<tenands  for  rising  real  wages,  pro- 
teeSiv  the  enrlrooment,  ability  to  wlth- 
Muid  Soviet  pressnree — these  and  all 
other  public  and  private  goals  are  con- 
tXiabitd  by  an  toadeguate  rate  of  capital 
fbnttatlon. 

Whitther  our  goals  are  met  or  frus- 
trated <k9>end8  upon  whefiier  the  central 
challerigg  fat  met  or  evaded.  Tituc  reform 
for  th^  purpose  of  short-run  political  re- 
snMa  t<r  to  mafce  Ideological  points  wllTbe 
counti^itTOdactlve  and  leave  the  Anyr*- 
can  twd^e  and  the  Congress  wllh  nlofe 
serious  problems.  There  are  engjiwh 
problems  before  the  Congress  without 
our  creating  more  by  falling  to  face  the 
central  challenge  of  capital  creatloh— 
nence  jobs  creation. 

Additional  Johs^— real  jobs — that  pro- 
duce nlore  real  goods  and  services  require 
additional  real  capital.  To  try  to  create 
Jobs  through  public  service  employment 
or  through  stimulating  consumption  Will 
not  significantly  Increase  the  real  output 
tf  the  economy.  Tiiese  Jobs  are  created 
by  Increasing  the  burden  on  those  already 
woridng— throufift  deficits  which  cause 
Inflation— in  order  to  divide  the  same 
sfae  pie  !n  more  ways.  Tliese  are  not  real 
Jobs  becaoae  they  do  not  produce  tn- 
ereases  In  real  output,  but  Increases  In 
nominal  output  as  a  result  of  Inflation. 
The  cost  of  creating  nominal  Jobs 
through  stimulating  consumption  is 
larger  deficits,  higher  Inflation,  and  a 
greater  capital  shortage. 

Capital  Is  needed  to  create  jobs.  Jobs 
creation  Is  a  question  of  cm>Ital  creation. 
In  case^my  Member  of  this  Congress  has 
been  lulled  by  false  assurances  about 
capital  needs  and  capital  availability,  let 
me  present  the  facts. 
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THS  FACTS  AND  TJCtmXa  OF  THE  CAPITAl, 
SBOKTACE 

To  maintain  through  1985  the  postwar 
trend  rate  of  increase  in  employment  and 
real  wages,  with  no  change  In  the  rate  of 
capital  dq>reclation,  requires  $2.37  tril- 
lion in  constant  1974  dollars  to  be  added 
to  total  capital  expenditures  by  private 
businesses. 

To  this  figure  must  be  added  the  capl- 
t^expendltures  necessary  to  satisfy  Gov- 
ernment-mandated environmental  and 
safety  standards,  and  piibllc  housing, 
energy,  and  mass  transit  goals. 
^A  distinctive  feature  of  much  of  the 
Ctovemment-mandatsd  capital  expendi- 
tures is  that  they  generate  no  return  on 
the  capital  investment.  The  total  fixed 
cost  of  the  business  incr^fS^7~But  the 
producthity  of  the  aovemmen^man- 
dated  capital  expenditures  t^es  the 
form  of  cleaner  air  and  water  which  the 
flrm  cannot  capture  in  the  price  of  its 
product  Consumers  do  not  see  cleaner 
air  and  water  as  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  firm's  product.  Therefore, 
the  firm  cannot  earn  a  rate  of  return  on 
Its  cm}ltal  expenditures  to  improve  air 
and  water.  As  a  result,  the  firm's  rate  of 
return  on  total  fixed  Investment  de- 
clines—that  is,  the  firm's  profitability 
declines. 

In  addition,  the  Arm's  cosU  go  up  by 
the  amount  of  the  capital  expenditures 
necessary  to  meet  the  Government-man- 
dated requirements.  The  Increased  cost 
Is  not  matched  by  any  Increase  in  the^ 
value  of  the  firm's  product  to  the  con- 


sumers, so  Hie  Quantitar  of  units  noli  falls. 
As  every  economist  knows,  the  higher  the 
price,  the  less  the  quantity  demanded. 
BSconomlsts  are  so  certain  of  this  rela- 
tionship that  they  call  It  the  law  of 
demand. 

The  fall  hi  the  rate  of  return  to  the 
firm's  Investment  and  the  rise  In  the  cost 
of  producing  its  product,  nleans  that  the 
firm  cannot  ftaiance  the  Gktvemment- 
mandated  capital  expenditures  out  of 
revenues  or  proOts.  The  Ann.  then,  can 
finance  the  Oovemment-mandated  capi- 
tal expenditures  only  out  of  capital  the 
firm  would  otherwise  have  used  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  and  services  people  buy. 
On  the  basis  of  very  conservaUve  as- 
sumptions, the  aovemment-fflandated 
capital  expenditures  wiU  total  $1.06  tril- 
lion through  1985. 

Next  we  must  compute  the  contribu- 
tion Government  deficits  make  to  the 
capital  shortfalL  In  real  terms,  Oovem- 
ment  defldts  must  be  fUumced  out  of 
private  savings.  The  Government  cannot 
purchaee  through  deficit  expenditures 
any  real  goods  and  services  untess  the 
private  sector  releases  them  by  not  pur- 
chasing them.  It  we  make  the  conserva- 
tive, optimistic  mwiimptiffn  that  Govern- 
ment deficits  will  not  exceed  $10  bUUon 
per  year  throutfti  1985.  thte  adds  an- 
other $110  biHlon  claim  on  savings. 

To  meet  the  capital  needs  and  finance 
the  Govemmoit's  deficits,  total  private 
savings  through  1985  will  have  to  aggre- 
gate $3.54  trillion  in  constant  1974  dol- 
lars. This  assumes  no  inflation.  If  we 
make  the  optimistic  assumption  that 
Congress  spending  procllviaes  will  only 
inflict  a  5-percent  inflation  rate  on  the 
people,  the  saving  necessary  to  meet  the 
capital  requirements  increases  to  $4  9 
trillion. 

If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
gross  private  saving  rate  continue  over 
the  next  decade  at  the  postwar  average 
rate  of  15.7  percent,  an  hiflatlon  rate  of 
only  5  percent  per  year,  and  deficits  of 
only  $10  billion  per  year,  we  will  have  a 
cumulative  capital  shortage  of  $575 
billion. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  if  there  is 
anything  irresponsible  about  this  flgm-e, 
It  is  because  it  is  an  imdei«tatement 
based  on  optimistic  assumptions.  Hys- 
teria is  in  the  eye  of  the  bdiolder.  To  me 
it  borders  on  hysteria  to  posture  on  shel- 
ters and  loopholes  when  the  Nation  faces 
a  minimum  capital  shortage  of  $575 
billion. 

To  close  the  gap  between  saving  and 
capital  requirements  requires  that  the 
private  saving  rate  increase  by  2  percent, 
at  a  minimum,  to  17.75  perottit  of  GNP. 
At  no  time  in  the  postwar  years  has  tiie 
saving  rate  reached  this  figure.  Only 
major  changes  in  the  tax  system  that 
will  reduce  the  disincentives  to  save  can 
produce  the  required  Increase  in  the  sav- 
ing necessary  to  meet  our  capital  needs. 

THE    BXlSrUfO    TAX    BIAS    AQATNST    8AV1N0    ATTO 

nrvESTimr 
There  is  a  disincentive  to  save  In  our 
economy  because  there  is  a  tax  bias 
against  saving  in  our  tax  system.  The 
tax  on  the  portion  of  Income  saved  Is  at 
a  higher  effective  rate  than  on  the  por- 
tion of  income  used  for  current  consump- 
tion. The  bias  results  because  no  deduc- 
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tlon  Is  allowed  for  the  initial  saving  or 
the  return  to  saving.  Let  me  illustrate 
the  tax  Was  against  saving  in  the  fol- 
lowing example. 

In  the  abeenoe  of  a  tax.  $1,000  of  cur- 
rent income  might  be  used  to  buy  a  gtven 
amount  of  consumptton  goods  (h-  a  5- 
percent  bond  paying  $50  a  year.  The  cost 
of  $1,000  of  current  consumption  is  the 
fixegone  alternative  of  $50  of  additional 
income  in  each  future  year.  In  the  same 
way,  the  cost  of  $50  of  additional  income 
in  each  future  year  may  be  expressed  as 
$U0OO  of  f(H%gone  current  consumption. 

If  an  income  tax  is  now  imposed  at, 
for  the  ease  of  example,  50  percent,  and 
there  is  no  deduction  for  the  amount 
currently  saved  or  the  return  to  saving, 
the  effect  of  the  tax  will  be  to  double 
the  cost  of  future  income  relative  to  the 
cost  of  current  consumption.  Once  the 
tax  is  imposed,  it  takes  $2,000  of  pretax 
income  to  be  left  with  enoui^  money  to 
buy  the  $1,000  of  consumption  goods. 
The  tax.  then,  doubled  the  cost  of  con- 
sumption in  terms  of  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent pretax  income  required  txx  the  given 
amount  of  consumption  goods. 

But  once  the  tax  is  imposed.  $50  per 
year  of  additional  income  from  the  bond 
purchase  requires  $100  pretax  interest. 
At  the  same  rate  of  Interest  this  requires 
two  $1,000  bonds  or  savings  of  $2,000, 
but  in  ordo:  to  save  $2,000  there  must 
be  $4,000  ot  pretax  income.  Thus,  the 
tax  quadrupled  the  cost  of  saving  in 
terms  ot  the  amount  of  current  pretax 
incmne  required  to  buy  the  same  sunount 
of  future  after-tax  income. 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view.  - 
if  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  tax  the 
pOTson  was  trying  to  decide  between  buy- 
ing an  additional  $1,000  of  consumption 
goods  or  a  5-percent  bond,  to  remain 
confronted  with  the  same  choice  after 
the  tax  Is  Imposed  requires  the  interest 
rate  to  Inerease  from  5  percent  to  10 
percent.  Thus,  the  tax  doubled  the  rate 
of  Interest  which  must  be  earned  if  the 
perstm  is  to  continue  to  regard  the  in- 
vestment choice  as  an  alternative  to  the 
choice  of  more  current  consumption. 

TAX  aqfoirr  bsquibks   tax   MXTmAurr 

Tax  Incentives  to  encourage  saving, 
hence  investment,  are  opposed  by  some 
on  the  basis  of  arguments  that  do  not  re- 
late to  their  economic  effect,  but  which 
are  groimded  in  what  they  allege  to  be 
violations  of  equity.  But  there  is  no  equity 
in  the  absence  of  neutrality.  The  exist- 
ing tax  biases  against  saving  violate  neu- 
trality and  equity.  A  neutral  tax  system 
is  one  which  least  biases  the  choice  be- 
tween saving  and  consuming. 

In  the  context  of  tax  neutrality,  a  lib- 
eralization of  existing  capital  recovery 
allowances,  a  tax  deduction  for  house- 
holds for  savings  from  current  income,  a 
reduction  of  the  inc(»ne  tax  rate  gradua- 
tion, elimination  of  the  double  taxatlim 
of  dividends,  elimination  of  capital  gains 
and  losses  from  the  tax  base,  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  maximum  estate  and  gift 
tax  rates,  would  not  create  loophcdes  that 
distort  the  tax  structure,  but  would  be 
measures  to  remove  existing  distcnrtions 
and  thowby  achieve  neutral  tax  treat- 
ment of  private  saving  and  Investment 

On  this  point  some  are  In  disagreement 
with  soimd  economic  analysis.  Those  who 
claim  that  tax  incentives  to  encourage 


saving  and  investment  create  loopholes 
that  distort  the  tax  structure  would  be 
correct  if — and  only  if — there  were  do 
A»iBting  tax  bias  against  saving  and  in- 
vestment If  the  existing  tax  system  were 
neutral  and  did  not  bias  the  choices  made 
by  households  and  businesses  between 
saving  and  consuming,  then,  ^nd  only 
then,  could  it  be  correct  to  say  that  tax 
incentives  to  encourage  saving  and  in- 
vesting create  tax  looctholes  that  distort 
the  free  market  allocation  of  resources. 

But  with  the  existing  distortion  in  re- 
source aUocaUon  which  results  from  a 
non-neutral  tax  system  that  is  biased 
against  saving  and  investing,  it  is  erro- 
neous to  describe  tax  Incentives  to  en- 
courage saving  and  investment — which 
have  the  effect  of  partially  offsetting  the 
existing  tax  bias  against  saving  and  in- 
vestment— as  tax  loopholes. 

Many  of  the  existing  tax  biases  against 
saving  and  Investment  developed  30  or 
40  years  ago  imder  the  influence  of  the 
long  depres^on,  which  provided  a  ration- 
ale for  taxation  based  on  the  mistaken 
Keyneslan  belief  that  there  was  a  ten- 
dency in  modem  economies  to  have  an 
excess  of  savings.  Many  features  of  cur- 
rent tax  policy  exist  as  rdics  of  this  old 
fallacy.  To  save  ouiselvee  from  b^ing  vic- 
timlaed  by  a  tax  code  that  embodies  an 
ancient  f«Uacy,  the  social  Importance  of 
minlmiring  the  tax  discouragement  to 
saving  and  investment  must  receive  wide 
recognition. 

BAMima    TO    I.ABOa    of    CAFITAl.    BHO«TAGB 

We  cannot  suociunb  to  gUb  reassur- 
ances that  if  savings  are  inadequate  to 
meet  c^tal  needs,  the  mai^et  rate  of  in- 
terest will  rise  and  induce  more  savings. 
This  glibnesB  falls  to  pieces  in  the  face  of 
Government  mandated  capital  require- 
ments. The  private  market  cannot  raise 
capital  to  meet  unprafltaUe  Govemment 
mandated  expenditures  unless  the  say- 
ings pool  Increases  sufficiently  in  siae  to 
drop  the  average  cost  of  capital  to  the 
firm.  Only  changes  in  tax  policy  to  re- 
duce the  tax  bias  against  saving  can  in- 
crease the  savings  pool. 

Unless  this  Congress  takes  steps  to  in- 
sure a  greater  savings  rate  by  reducing 
the  tax  bias  against  saving,  the  Govern- 
ment mandated  cs^ittal  expenditures  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  tiie  normal  capital 
investments  which  produce  the  growth 
in  labor  productivity  and  employment 

We  all  are  deeply  moved  by  the  pathos 
of  a  jobless  worker  whose  labor  cannot 
be  employed  because  there  is  no  capital 
to  employ  it,  and  by  the  pifeht  of  a  fam- 
ily whose  needs  are  grovring  but  whose 
real  income  is  stagnated  by  capital  in- 
vestment insufficient  to  raise  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor,  I  am  concerned  that 
many  freshman  Members  of  Congress  be- 
Ueve  that  their  election  was  a  mandate 
for  punitive  action  toward  business.  Cap- 
ital and  labor  work  together.  Any  puni- 
tive action  toward  one  falls  equally  on 
the  other.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to 
undertime  measures  which  are  antilabor 
in  their  effects,  TV)  punish  capital  is  to 
decimate  labor. 

Living  standards  have  been  raised  by 
increased  savings  and  investment  not  fay 
redistribution.  The  real  cost  of  tax  and 
other  public  policy  measures  which  dis- 
tort and  depress  private  saving  and  In- 


vestment, regardless  ctf  their  initial  im- 
pact, always  falls  heavily  on  labor  by  re- 
ducing productivity  and  real  earnings. 
People  who  out  of  ideology  mislead  labor 
by  deprecating  the  benefits  of  capital 
formation  are  not  friends  of  labor. 

OPPONKNTS    OF    CAFtTAL    FOKJCATION TBI 

lIAXD-KEArrKO    ANB    MIBntFOKICIS 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  hard-hearted- 
ness  in  those  who  deprecate  the  Iwneftts 
to  labor  of  more  capital.  TTie  SeptemlH;r 
22  issue  of  Business  -  Week  quotes  one 
liberal  professor  as  sa3ing  that  If  people 
do  not  want  to  save  enough  to  meet  c-p- 
ital  requirements,  "that  Is  Just  tough." 

It  is  tough  all  right,  but  not  on  ten- 
ured professors.  It  falls  on  the  heads  of 
the  lald-off  worker,  the  college  graduate 
who  cannot  find  a  job,  the  retired  person 
dependent  on  a  pension  fund  that  is  de- 
pendent on  the  profitability  of  large 
businesses. 

Not  only  is  this  hard-hearted  talk,  it 
is  misinformed  talk.  If  people  do  not 
want  to  save  enough,  it  is  because  their 
preferences  have  been  biased  against 
saving  and  in  favor  of  consuming  by  tax 
policy.  If  Ways  and  Means  will  remove 
the  tax  biases  against  savliig,  the  Amer- 
ican iieoide  will  have  enough  to  meet  our ' 
capital  needs. 

It  is  more  misinformed  talk  that  a 
reduction  in  the  corporation  income  tax 
is  a  tax  break  for  the  "fat  cats."  Pension 
^unds  already  own  30  i>ercent  of  large 
businesses  and  will  soon  own  SO  percent. 
Furthermore,  60  percoit  of  the  total 
amount  of  future  pension  clatans  is  held 
by  wage  earners  in  the  $9,000  to  $20,000 
bracket.  These  pension  daims  are  one 
of  the  largest  assets  owned  by  wage 
earners. 

Since  the  effective  UHporate  tax  rate  is 
higher  than  the  persooal  income  tax 
bracket  ol  these  retired  pensioners,  the 
income  claims  that  pensioners  have  on 
corporate  profits  are  not  only  taxed  twice 
due  to  the  double  taxation  of  dividends, 
but  taxed  Initially  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  their  personal  tax  brackets.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  if  the  incklence  of  the 
corporate  income  tax  actually  falls  on 
corporate  profits,  the  retired  wage  earner 
who  is  a  beneficiary  of  a  pensimi  fund 
dependent  on  corporate  »amfng«  would 
benefit  f  nan  a  reducti<m  in  the  corpo- 
rate iiKSome  tax. 

Tet  there  are  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress who  stand  up  and  say  that  there 
can  be  no  reduction  in  taxes  on  corpo- 
raticms  because  that  would  be  "tax 
breaks  for  fat  cats"  at  the  expense  of 
"the  Uttie  man." 

It  is  precis^  the  pension  asset  of  the 
Uttie  man  that  Congress  is  endangering 
by  its  spending  and  tax  policies  which 
cause  infiation,  and  reduce  cajsital  for- 
mation. And  it  is  the  same  Members  ad- 
vocating these  destructive  policies  who 
claim  to  have  at  heart  the  Interest  of 
the  Uttie  man. 

"nie  Congress  caimot  let  meaningful 
tax  reform  be  stymied  by  the  hard- 
hearted and  the  misinformed.  The  cen- 
tral challenge  which  we  face  is  to  in- 
sure that  the  rate  of  saving  and  lUTest- 
ment  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent and  future  capital  requirements  of 
our  economy.  If  we  fail  in  this,  we  fail 
in  everything. 
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Moat  •oonomists  now  bellere  that  the 
rate  of  capital  fonnatimi  is  not  adeqoate 
to  meet  the  goals  of  imbUc  poUc7  and 
maintain  growth  In  real  wages  and  em- 
ploymcnt.  But  aoooe  are  reluctant  to  ad- 
mtt  that  the  cacital  shortage  we  face  \a 
a  I>rodnc(  of  the  economic  and  tax  poll- 
cJm  qC  tba  past  Instead,  they  cTia^  to 
poBckawlUcii  produced  the  shoi-tage. 

Walter  V.  Heller,  for  exainple.  recom- 
mends rtlmnlatlng  consumption  by  defi- 
cits and  moretary  exjianslon.  He  believes 
that  dc^flctta  ^i^iib.  stimulate  consump- 
tioa  itfQduce  »  "fliU  emplmmaent  federal 
budget  ntxiSm*'  which  wfu  provide  pub- 
lic saving  to  close  the  gap  between  capi- 
tal neeA  and  Inadequate  private  saving. 
He  mislabels  measures  designed  to  in- 
crease pcintte  saving  and  investment  as 
"tax  brofUcs  for  buslDess"  and  claims 
that  deficits  which  r(ssi^t  from  these 
measures  p^mluce  "annual  tax  loss." 

I  bdlev«  it  is  Important  not  only  to 
note  that  Pr.  Heller's^  economics  has  a 
V  double  standa^irdlOrdeflcllis.  but  to  under- 
stand that  coosumptlon-stftnulattve  eco- 
nomic policies  and  tax  lAases  against 
saving  and  investment  produce  capital 
shortajEes, 
XBX  «ML«ia  ANO  woiix  or  oouguxsnos- 


Tbe  Idas,  that  govwmueait  defleits  Ipso 
facto  laereaae  the  eooixiiny's  ability  to 
produce  la  falsa.  Itaa  pnMem  with,  all 
4eflctta  la  tlMtt  they  muit  be  flnaoced 
TUb  la  wpanMly  a  problem  with  deficits 
designed  to  aUmalate  eocsamptloa 

When  the  government  finances  a  defi- 
cit by  boRowteg  from  the  Federal 
Reserves  it  rec«tvM  newly  created  moDfly 
vttti  irtrieh  to  Md  icsouroes  away  from 
the  private  sector  in  which  capital 
fonnatkn  predominantly  takes  place. 

lite  invvBtaacnt  Indtrectty  bat  that  to- 
▼•■imteft  whieh  dees  not  take  place  due 
to  the  bidding  away  of  resousces  is  a 
oooo-and-fCor-aU-time  reduction  in  in- 


Wbea  the  government  finances  a  defi- 
cit br  borrowing  frmn  the  private  sector 
of  the  eeaorany.  no  new  money  is  created. 
But  in  order  to  purchase  the  govem- 
moxt'e  bonds  the  private  sector  must  re- 
duce alternative  forms  of  investment. 
Sinee  the  sovemment's  expenditures 
ooosist  mainly  of  payments  which  go  for 
current  eoaiHimptlon,  the  net  effect  is  to 
crowd  out  private  investmmt.  Hie  com- 
position of  total  expcsuUtures  is  altered 
toward  OMMre  current  censumpUoo  and 
less  current  investment  than  would 
otherwiae  be  the  ease. 

The  nasli  of  transferring  funds  out  of 
curreni  investment  and  into  curroit  con- 
rampMoAfe  afutore  facome  level  that  is 
lower  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been : 
tomorniwli  living  standards  are  sacri- 
ficed for  today's.  Oonsun^tion-stimula- 
ttf«  deOdts.  however  they  are  financed, 
eat  into  oudtal  formation  and  future 


»«x  zmswrsm  to  bavx  un  iktsst  noom 

BKVUfUB  «AIN8 

On  theather  hand,  if  a  deficit  is  geno-- 
ated  by  reducing  the  existing  tax  bias 


against  savteg  and  investment,  we  have  a 
deficit  which  directly  stimulates  prodoc- 
tten.  The  defldtts  negative  effects  cm  sav- 
ing are  more  than  offset  Iqr  the  increase 
to  private  saving  lAikb.  results  from 
rwMwlng  the  disincentives  to  save.  There 
is  a  larger  pool  of  private  saving  to 
withstand  the  bidding  away  of  resources 
from,  and  crowding  out  of.  private  in- 
vestmwit,  and,  thus,  a  greater  rate  of 
capital  formation.  The  higher  real 
wages  and  new  Jobs  which  result  will 
generate  additional  tax  revenues  that 
win  wipe  out  «ie  Initial  revenue  loss 
from  the  deficit  and  produce  revenue 
gahis. 

THK  JOBS  CBX-mON  ACT  <Mf  1976 

Of  the  Wtematlves  before  us,  only  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  will  provide  lasting 
jobs  firmly  grounded  in  the  hli^er 
productivity  of  more  and  better  capital 
Investment.  Of  the  alternative  only  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  increases  savings  and 
avoids  deficits. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act,  most  recently 
reintroduced  on  October  3  as  HJl.  10015. 
win  increase  the  savings  available  for 
investment  by — 

^Providing  tax  credits  for  increases  In 
onaHfled  savings  In  commercial  or  nm- 
tual  savings  banks,  savings  and  kMsn, 
bttlldlng  and  loans  or  similar  associations, 
cifedlt  mdons,  and  life  Insnranee  or  mu- 
tiial  companies  and  In  Qualified  bonds 
and  common  and  preferred  stock  hi  do- 
mestic corporations — section  3; 

Salarglng  the  dollar  amount  for  in- 
dividual retirement  accoimts,  savings 
and  bwida    oection  4; 

KxehKttng  from  gross  income  the  divl- 
dmds  received  from  domestic  corpora- 
tiona    sections; 

gxrJnrting  the  first  $1,000  of  capita] 
gains— section  6; 

Reduohig  the  corjKirate  normal  tax 
from  22  to  20  percent  on  a  permanent 
basis— section  9;  « 

Beduekig  the  corporate  surtax  from 

26  to  22  percent  on  a  permanent  basis 

section  10: 

Increasliig  the  corporate  surtax  ex- 
emption to  $100,000  on  a  permanent  ' 
basis— section  11; 

Increasing  the  Investment  tax  credit 
to  15  percent  and  making  it  permanent 
at  that  level— section  12; 

Increasing  the  ADR  range  from  20  to 
40— sectlonl3; 

Providing  for  a  new  alternative  sys- 
tem of  capital  recovery  allowances — sec- 
tion 14;  and. 

Providing  for   a    1-year   writeoff   of 
mandated  pollution  control  facllltie 
section  15. 

Sections  7  and  8  of  the  act  help  f_„- 
ily  businesses  and  family  farms  pre^ve 
their  operations. 


COSFOMBORS  Of  THK  JOBS  OUCATIOK  < 

Nearly  90  Members  have  oosponsored 
this  and  prior  versions  of  the  Jobs  Crea- 
tion Act  this  session.  The  Members  are 
Mr.  Arcbkr,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Armsxbong, 
of  Colorado;  Mr.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio;  Mr. 
Bavmait.  of  Maryland;  Mr.  Beakd,  of 
Tennessee;  Mr.  Broomfikld.  of  Michi- 
gan; Mr.  Brown,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Bur- 
GBNra,  of  California;  Mr.  Carter 
of  Kentucky;  Mr.  Ckbbrberg,  of 
Miehigan;  Mr.  Ciancy,  of  Ohio;  Mr. 
IXw  H.  CLAinnr.  <tf  CaUfomla;  Mr.  Del 
Clawsow,  of  CaUfomla;  Mr.  Clbveiaub, 


of   New   Hampshire;    Mr.    CcmiK,    « 
Matoe;  Mr.  Coexins,  of  'Texas;  Mir.  C<m- 
LAH,  of  Arizona;  Mr.  Cum,  of  minds- 
Mr.  Robert  W.  DAjoat.  Jte.,  of  Virginia- 
Mr.  Davb,  ot  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Dbr- 
vnwsKi,  of  Illinois;  Ifir.  Dbvute,  <rf  Ohio; 
Mr.  DicKiNaoK,  of  Alabuna;  Mr.  Don- 
CAw,  of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Ebwaros.  of  Ala- 
bMna;  Mr.  Embrv,  of  Makie;  Mr.  Baca, 
of  Michigan;  Mr.  EsHLiiuir,  of  Penns^- 
vanla;  Mr.  FHiHZEt.  of  Minnesota;  Mr. 
OiLifAN,  <rf  New  York;  Mr.  Goldwatbi, 
erf  California;  Mr.  OoootiMa,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania;   Mr.    GaASSLST,    of    Iowa;    Mr. 
Otnrra,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  HAcnoKN,  of  Min- 
nesota;   Mr.    Hansen,    of   Idaho;    Mr. 
Hastings,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Heine,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  HiLus,  of  Indiana;  Mrs. 
HoLi,  oT  Maryland;  Mr.  Hdtcbinson,  of 
AUchigan;    Mr.   Htdb,  of  Illinois;   Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Kaoten, 
of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Ketchvm,  of  Califor- 
nia; Mr.  KiNinnss,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Laco- 
MARsiNo,  of  CallfMnla;   Mr.XinrA.  of 
Ohio;  Mr.  Lent,  of  New  Yortc;  Mr.  Lott, 
of  Mlssissiwi;  Mr  Lttjan.  of  New  Mexi- 
co: Mr.  MfeCrxntT,  of  Illinofa;  Ux.  Mc- 
Coluster,  of  Nd>raska;  Mr.  MdDoRU.0. 
of  Georgia;  Mr.  MAomAN,  of  minols;  Ux. 
Martih.  of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Mathis, 
of  Georgia:  Mr.  Michel,  of  Blinds;  Mr. 
MnLPORD.  of  Texas;  Mr.  Millxr.  of  Ohio; 
Mr.   MONTGOMXRT,   of  Mlsslsslppi;    Mr. 
MooHE,  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  MarEHS,  <rf  In- 
diana; Mr.  OBrbn,  of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Pet- 
tis, of  California;  Mr.  Pebsler.  of  South 
DakoU;  Mr.  Quie,  of  Minnesota;  Mr. 
QtJiLLEN.  of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Railsxack, 
ot  Illinois;  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Vk«inia; 
Mr.  RoussELOT,  of  California;  Mr.  Run- 
nels, of  New  Mexico:  Mr.  Sarasin.  of 
Connecticut;  Mr.  Shuster.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania;   Mr.   SKBELnia.   of  Kansas;   Mr. 
SncEs.  of  Florida;  Mr.  Spence.  of  South 
Carolina:  Mr.  Stkelman,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Stxker.   <rf   Arizona:    Mr.   Snocs,   of 
Idaho;  Mr,  Talcott.  of  California;  Mr. 
Thohe.   of   Nebraska:    Mr.    Treen,    of 
Louisiana;  Mr.  Vahder  Jagt.  ot  Michi- 
gan; Mr.  Waogonnbr,  of  Louisiana;  Mr. 
Walsh,  of  New  Y<«-k;  Mr.  WnrrEHiniBT, 
of  Virginia;  and  Mr.  Winn,  of  Kansas. 
A  companion  bill  has  been  Introduced 
in  Uie  Senate,  as  S.  2465,  under  the  prime 
sponsoi-ship  of  Jaks«  A.  McClurs,  of 
Idaho.  ,,;,     ;' 

THE    ICOKoaUCS    OT    STUCULATUfG    PBODUCTIO» 

We  all  know  that  it  is  industry's  in- 
creased ability  to  produce  that  provides 
more  real  jobs.  We  all  know  that  it  is 
increased  production  that  enlarges  the 
Tax  base  and  increases  tax  revenues.  We 
all  know  that  too  much  consumption  can 
destroy  the  ability  to  produce.  Banners 
who  eat  out  of  thdr  seed  grain,  and 
factories  that  pay  dividends  or  wages  out 
of  their  depreciation  funds,  run  down 
their  productive  capacity. 

Even  the  advocates  of  consumer-stim- 
ulative deficits,  such  as  tlie  Congres- 
sional Budget  OiBce.  have  as  their  pur- 
pose to  increase  productlan.  They  have 
in  mind  to  increase  production  indirect- 
ly by  directly  Increasing  consumption. 
The  idea  is  that  as  business  flnrt«  the 
demand  for  products  rising,  it  will  Invest 
more  in  order  to  be  able  to  produce  more 
to  meet  the  demand. 

But  this  Indirect  way  of  stimulating 
production  is  not  foolproof  and  usually 
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resiilts  in  inflation,  because  the  demand 
for  goods  Increases  before  business  has 
Increased  its  ability  to  produce  more 
goods.  The  deficit  Itsdf,  depending  on 
how  it  is  fliuinced.  dther  contributes  to 
the  inflation  or  interferes  with  business' 
ability  to  invest  more  in  re^>onse  to  the 
Increased  demands  for  its  products.  If 
Ihe  defidt  is  monetized,  it  adds  fuel  to 
the  inflation  started  by  stimulating  more 
consumption  before  business  can  offer 
more  for  sale.  If  the  deficit  is  not  mone- 
tized, it  raises  the  Interest  rate,  thus 
crowding  out  the  additional  Investment 
that  is  supposed  to  follow  from  increased 
consumption. 

Deficits  designed  to  increase  consump- 
tion do  not  increase  the  savings  out  of 
which  must  come  the  investment  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  production  to  meet 
the  Increased  consumption.  In  fact,  the 
ddldts  use  up  private  sector  saving  and 
thereby  reduce  the  amotmt  of  invest- 
ment in  jobs-creating  Industrial  capac- 
ity. Instead  of  savings  going  into  addi- 
tional plant  and  equipment,  the  savings 
go  into  Government  bonds. 

Tax  reductions  designed  to  Increase 
consumption  cannot  simultaneously  in- 
crease saving.  People  cannot  save  what 
they  consimie.  And  they  cannot  consume 
more  in  real  terms  unless  they  have  first 
saved  and  invested  more  to  provide  the 
incr^ued  production  that  makes  possi- 
ble Increased  consumption. 

That  is  why  personal  income  tax  re- 
ductions produce  Inflationary  revenue 
losses  or  deficits,  lliey  do  not  Increase 
the  tax  base  and  tax  revenues,  because 
they  do  not  increase  the  productive 
transactions  in  the  econrany.  To  get 
a  personal  income  tax  reduction,  peoide 
do  not  have  to  engage  in  any  productive 
activity.  They  just  sit  back  and  receive  it. 

But  to  take  advantage  of  tax  reduc- 
tions designed  to  Increase  investment, 
people  must  imdertake  additional  invest- 
ments, which  increase  the  amount  of 
economic  activity,  the  tax  base,  and  gen- 
erate new  tax  revenues.  Because  of  In- 
creased production,  revenue  losses  do  not 
materialise  from  tax  reductions  designed 
to  stimulate  investment. 

Tax  reductions  designed  to  lessen  the 
existing  tax  bias  against  saving  work 
hand  in  hand  with  tax  reductions  de- 
signed to  increase  Investment.  Reducing 
the  tax  bias  sigalnst  saving  encourages 
people  to  save  more,  because  it  reduces 
the  amount  of  current  consmnption  they 
must  forego  in  order  to  save.  By  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  consumption  pe<vle 
have  to  give  up  in  order  to  save,  people 
are  willing  to  save  more  even  at  lower 
Interest  rates.  As  the  supply  of  saving  in- 
creases, thus  lowering  the  interest  rate, 
the  cost  to  business  of  investment  capi- 
tal falls,  thus  Increasing  the  range  of 
profitable  investments.  The  result  is  in- 
creased investment,  more  real  jobs,  and 
greater  tax  revenues. 

In  general,  the  greater  the  extent  to 
which  a  tax  reduction  is  productkm 
stimulative  rather  than  consimvtion 
stimulative,  the  less  the  likelihood  is  it 
will  result  in  a  deficit.  Since  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act  is  100  percent  production 
stimulative,  It  cannot  produce  a  revenue 
loss. 


IXADGQUATK    CAPACITT    CHASACTKRIZES    WOKLO'S 
FftODUCnVX    STSTUC 

There  are  Members  who  accept  this 
ecoiMHnie  analysis  in  prlnciide  but  who 
say  it  does  not  currently  apidy  because 
of  recessionary  excess  capacity.  How- 
ever, in  the  current  issue  of  Dun's  Re- 
view, the  distinguished  business  econo- 
mist. Pierre  Rinfret.  cites  Department  of 
Commerce  figures  which  show  that  "out- 
side of  Japan  there  is  relatively  UtUe 
idle  capacity  in  the  free  world."  He  says 
that  "the  unfortunate  results  of  the  40- 
yeai--old  Keyneslan  emphasis  on  con- 
sumpticm  are  obvious.  What  we  need  now 
is  more  enyihasis  on  capital  formation. 
Increased  capital  formation  means  more 
jobs  and  less  Infiation." 

There  are  some  people  who  are  in  the 
eurictOs  position  of  favoring  capital  for- 
mation in  third  world  countries  but  not 
in  the  United  States.  They  realize  that 
third  world  countries  need  more  capi- 
tal to  raise  their  living  standards  and 
they  say  the  United  States  should  pro- 
vide more  aid.  At  the  same  time  they  say 
that  the  way  to  raise  living  standards  in 
the  Uhlted  States  is  throu^  income  re- 
distribution rather  than  through  capital 
formation.  What  these  people  need  to 
explain  is  why  cai^tal  formation  works 
in  the  third  world  but  not  in  the  United 
States,  and  why  income  redistribution 
works  in  the  United  States  but  not  in  the 
ttiird  world.  They  cannot  explain  that. 
They  are  caught  in  a  dilemma.  Just  as 
are  those  who  now  accept  that  high 
taxes  and  defidt  spending  have  ruined 
New  York  City  but  still  advocate  this 
formula  for  otu*  national  economy. 

.The  American  people  will  not  buy  a 
program  of  aiding  capital  formation  in 
foreign  coimtries  but  not  in  our  own, 
because  that  is  a  program  of  redistribu- 
tion of  cv>ital  that  is  at  the  expense  of 
Americans  living  standards.  The  propo- 
nents of  foreign  aid  will  have  to  realize 
that  more  aid  to  forelgers  requires  more 
ci4>ital  formation  in  the  United  States. 
The  greater  our  capital  formation,  the 
more  we  can  help  others  without  lower- 
ing our  own  living  standards. 

Tax  FRisiDEirr's  tax  sedttction  phoposai. 

President  Ford's  tax  reduction  pro- 
posal is  rovighly  75  percent  consuii«)Uon 
stimulative  and  25  percent  production 
stimulative.  Recognizing  the  negative 
^effects  on  the  economy  of  consimiption 
stimulative  deficits,  the  President's  tax 
reduction  proposal  is  predicated  on  a 
matching  spending  reduction. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  the  proclivity 
of  Congress  will  be  to  pass  tax  cuts  but 
not  spending  cuts. 

If  this  happens,  the  President's  pro- 
gram wUl  become  largely  one  of  con- 
sumption-stimulative deficits  with  all  of 
the  following  problems  which  will  worsen 
the  economic  situation. 

First,  to  the  extent  that  the  deficit  Is 
monetized  by  selling  Treasury  notes  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  supply 
<^  money  will  Increase  relative  to  the 
supply  of  goods,  which  Is  inflation  with 
all  of  its  problems. 

Second,  to  the  extent  the  deficit  is  fi- 
nanced by  selling  Treasury  notes  to  the 
private  sector,  private  savings  will  be 
used  to  purchase  Government  debt,  and 


private  Investments  will  be  crowded  out 
as  interest  rates  rise.  The  capital  short- 
age will  become  greater,  with  all  the 
problems  for  public  policy,  pension  sd- 
vency,  employment,  and  housing  that  will 
result.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
then  pressured  to  ease  money  in  order  to 
hdd  down  the  rise  in  interest  rates  and 
the  amoimt  of  crowding  out  of  private  in- 
vestment, the  debt  becomes  monetiaed, 
thus  fueling  inflation  and  sending  inter- 
est rates  even  higher. 

Whereas  each  individual  thinlcs  he  la 
better  off  in  the  event  of  a  personal  in- 
come tax  reduction,  actually  a  general 
personal  income  tax  cut  that  is  not 
matched  by  a  reducticm  in  Government 
spending  is  self-defeating.  Prices  go  up 
as  a  result  of  the  deficit,  thus  preventing 
any  real  income  gains  from  materializing 
from  the  lower  taxes. 

Since  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  is  100 
percent  production  stimulative,  it  wUl 
produce  revenue  gains  instead  of  revenue 
losses.  Therefore,  for  its  provisions  td' 
have  a  positive  impact  on  the  economy 
does  not  require  that  the  tax  reductions 
be  matched  by  spending  reductions. 

DEPKCTS  OP  COIPOATS  TAX  STDBT  iaT4 

This  month  one  of  our  colleagues  in- 
troduced Into  the  Record  a  corporate  tax 
study  prepared  by  congressional  account- 
ants. No  doubt  they  are  good  account- 
ants, but  when  they  draw  economic  im- 
plications from  their  accounting  flgiu^s, 
they  are  out  of  their  field,  and  thdr  mis- 
takes have  misled  our  colleagues. 

The  misleading  character  of  these 
mistakes  are  compounded  by  the  study's 
tendency  to  overgenerallze.  For  example, 
on  the  basis  of  finding  that  8  corpo- 
rations paid  no  t^ederal  corporate  in- 
come tax  in  1974  and  18  companies  paid 
at  an  effective  tax  rate  of  10  percent  or 
less,  it  concludes  that  since  "U.S.  cor- 
porations are  already  paying  lltUe  or 
nothing  in  Federal  Income  taxes,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  give  them  tax  relief  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  Investment  cap- 
ital." 

Now  8  plus  18  make  26.  And  26  com- 
panies are  an  insignificant  percentage  of 
U.S.  corporations. 

If  we  take  this  kind  of  over  generaliza- 
tion and  add  to  it  the  mistake  of  not  in- 
cluding the  foreign  taxes  paid  by  multi- 
national corporations  when  we  compute 
their  effective  tax  rate,  the  irrdevance  of 
the  tax  study  is  clear. 

For  example,  when  the  total  tax  bur- 
den on  corporations  is  taken  into  ac- 
coimt.  the  accountants'  figures  show  that 
companies  listed  as  paying  taxes  at  an 
effective  rate  of  10  percent  or  less,  such 
as  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  Texaco,  Inc.,  and  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  Corp.,  actually  paid 
taxes  at  effective  worldwide  tax  rates  of 
68  percent,  46.9  percent,  and  61.6  percent 
respectively. 

Although  the  study  acknowledges  that 
these  companies  are  "worldwide  organi- 
zations," it  seems  to  think  that  thelr 
^^rofltability  is  Independent  of  their 
worldwide  taxes.  The  study  claims  that 
the  oil  companies'  payments  to  foreign 
governments  are  not  taxes  but  royalties. 

I  have  asked  professional  economists 
about  this  and  they  say  that  the  question 
to  ask  for  deciding  whether  a  pajonent 
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to  %  fownunent  to  a  tax  or  not  is  whether 
roftt  IMM*  an  option  to  pay.  U  not.  the 
pavuMDi  to  a  tax  v^iiatever  Its  name. 
■WWTHM  kBoira  that  the  social  security 
tax  to  a  tax  although  it  is  called  a  "c<m- 
trlbofelan." 

■tody  makes  a  major  mistake 
I  It  mlitaterprets  the  fall  in  Federal 
Iran  the  corporation  income 
to  be  a  pndact  of  tax  breaks  which 
M  MMporatlans  increasingly  avoid  taxes. 
Tha  trath  of  the  matter  is  that  the  faU 
la  eonwnte  Federal  tax  pajrments  is  pro- 
pottfcliiate  to  the  fall  in  profits  as  a  per- 
omA  d  gross  national  product.  Corporate 
praflti  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  have  been 
lalUnc  steadily.  Anycme  who  draws  the 
tmpiteation  from  the  study  that  corpora- 
tkiDS  an  wallowing  in  profits  as  a  result 
of  tax  breaks  will  be  totally  wrong. 

Tbib  study  presents  the  idea  tliat  the 
assignment  of  the  tax  burden  is  a  matter 
of  corporations  Teisus  the  people.  The 
Idea  to  convenient  for  rhetoric.  But  to 
anyone  who  to  familiar  with  the  difOcult 
analytical  ipiestion  of  the  incidence  of 
the  eosporaie  income  tax,  the  idea  is  sim- 
ple mtoded. 

Time  are  many  economists  who  be- 
lieve that  the  c<uiM>rate  income  tax  is 
Just  another  cost  of  production  that  is 
largdy  passed  on  to  consumers  in  higher 
prices.  If  these  economists  are  correct, 
then  a  redaction  in  the  corporate  income 
tax  would  result  in  lower  prices,  leaving 
more  dodars  in  the  pockets  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  not  less  as  the  study  claims. 
I  do  not  believe  any  economist  would 
back  the  claim  that  "for  every  revenue 
doOar  loss  to  Incentives  or  tax  stimulants 
or  just  plain  tax  loopholes,  the  American 
public  reaches  into  their  pockets  for  an- 
other dollar  to  replace  it."  Dr.  Ture's 
economic  analysto  of  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act  certainly  does  not  support  such  a 
claim.  It  concludes  that  the  act's  tax 
reductions  would  generate  additional  real 
tooome  and  increased  tax  revenues. 

Other  economists  believe  that  the  cor- 
pmate  Income  tax  is  an  excise  tax  on 
equl^  capital,  thereby  lowering  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  and  the  real  wage.  If 
these  economtots  are  right,  then  the  in- 
ddcnce  of  the  corporate  incc«ne  tax  falls 
on  labor  In  the  form  of  lower  real  wages. 
In  thto  case,  a  corporate  tax  redaction 
would  benefit  the  wage  earner  by  tncreas- 
hig  hto  productivity. 

Whorever  the  incidence  of  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax  falls,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: Tliere  is  no  clear-cut  issue  of  the 
"fat  cat"  versus  "the  lltUe  man"  or  the 
corporations  versus  the  people.  These 
sinude-minded  ideas  are  the  producte  of 
poittlcal  posturing,  lliey  are  not  the 
prodocts  of  serious  analysis. 

Since  it  is  not  only  unclear  but  also 
unlikely  that  the  corporate  income  tax 
fans  only  on  "the  fat  cats,"  the  only  way 
to  assure  the  progressivity  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem wonki  be  to  abolish  the  corporate 
income  tax  altogether  and  tax  all  income 
as  penonal  Inoome. 

We  should  an  be  aware  that  there  is 
nothhig  anuBoal  about  the  eflTectlve  cor- 
porate tax  rate  being  less  than  the  stato- 
toiy  tax  rate.  The  tf  ective  personal  hi- 
oome  tax  rate  to  also  lower  than  the 
stotatory  rate. 


Since  the  effective  tax  rates  are  de- 
termhied  by  Congress,  it  ia  incorrect  to 
speak  of  corporations  "avoiding"  the 
statutory  tax  rate.  AU  that  can  be  said 
is  that  corporations  and  individuals 
comply  with  the  effective  tax  rates. 

Of  course,  when  it  is  put  truthfully, 
it  no  longer  sounds  like  corporations  are 
up  to  no  good.  I,  therefore,  can  see  no 
reason  the  Congress  should  follow  our 
colleague's  suggestions  and  '"consider 
legislation  to  require  full  and  public  dis- 
closure of  corporate  tax  returns"  luiless 
it  also  considers  legislation  to  require  lull 
and  public  disclosure  of  personal  tax  re- 
turns. The  main  result  of  .".uch  legislation 
would  be  to  reveal  which  companies  and 
individuals  have  the  best  tax  lawyers.  It 
would  amount  to  free  advertising  for  the 
best  tax  lawyers.  I  am  surprised  that 
our  coUeagde  is  in  favor  of  subsidizing 
the  best  tax  lawyers. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  generalize 
on  the  basis  of  small  numbers — especial- 
ly when  the  numbers  are  misleading  in 
themselves.  To  do  so  can  result  in  unin- 
tentional political  demogoguery  that  mis- 
leads the  pubUc.  A  prime  example  oc- 
curred in  1969  when  Joseph  Barr,  a  for- 
mer Member  of  the  House,  was  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  31  days. 
Mr.  Barr  misled  the  pubUc  into  beUeving 
that  it  is  very  easy  for  the  rich  not  to 
pay  toxes  when  he  announced  that  156 
people  with  incomes  of  $200,000  or  more 
paid  no  Federal  income  tax  in  1967. 

Now  Mr.  Barr  did  not  explain  to  the 
pubUc  that  55  of  the  155  figure  were 
generated  by  using  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes and  not  net  incomes — by  ignoring 
the  costs  incurred  in  earning  tlie  In- 
comes, for  example,  by  counting  the  in- 
come received  from  investing  borrowed 
money  but  not  the  interest  that  had  to 
be  paid  on  the  loan.  He  did  not  say  tiiat 
100  of  the  155  figure  were  generated  by 
ignoring  foreign  toxes  paid  on  money 
earned  abroad,  by  ignoring  generous 
charitable  glfte  to  universities  or  muse- 
luas  in  excess  of  the  taxpayer's  annual 
income,  and  by  ignoring  tax-loss  carry- 
forwards from  past  financial  disasters. 
Neither  did  Mr.  Barr  note  that  the  155 
cases  generated  in  these  ways  compilsed 
1  percent  of  the  15,000  taxpayers  at  the 
$200,000  and  up  Income  level  who  paid 
toxes  at  a  rate  of  44  percent  on  adjusted 
gross  income. 

We,  in  the  House,  as  representatives  of 
the  people,  have  the  moral  obligation  not 
to  mislead  the  people,  whether  by  mistake 
or  by  intention. 
smfTTLATK  PSooucTiON,  Jfoi  kitvt:  reoistri- 

BUTIOK   DIVIDES   AND   FAILS 

Legislation  motivated  by  partisan  ide- 
ological motives  often  backfires,  just  as 
has  the  effort  to  use  the  tox  system  to 
redistribute  income.  Attempts  to  make 
some  better  off  at  the  expense  of  others 
by  redtotrlbuting  the  pie  have  clearly 
failed.  We  must  turn  now  to  a  policy  of  a 
bigger  pie  so  that  oiu-  productive  capacity 
can  cateh  up  with  the  demands  that  are 
placed  on  it.  In  place  of  a  divisive  pro- 
gram of  envy,  I  recommend  a  more  dan- 
ocratic  program  that  focuses  on  mftHng 
aU  of  our  citizens  better  off  through  a 
more  rapidly  growing  economy  that  Is 
more  generous  to  an. 


FUTURE  INDONESIAN-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  are  honored  to  have  as  our 
guests  a  most  distinguished  delegation 
from  the  RepubUc  of  Indonesia.  The 
group  has  traveled  half-way  round  the 
world  to  come  to  Washington  with  the 
expressed  purpose  of  establishing  a  dia- 
log with  the  Congress  on  the  futtu-e  of 
American-Indonesian  relations,  a  topic 
which  should  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us 
in  this  post-Vietnam  era. 

Tlie  group  is  led  by  Lt.  Gen.  All  Mur- 
topo.  personal  assistant  to  the  President 
of  Indonesia,  and  includes  also  Maj.  Gen. 
L.  B:  Murdanl,  head  of  the  intelligence 
G-1.  division  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Security;  Mr.  Mohammad 
SadU,  the  Minister  of  Mines;  Mr.  A.  R. 
Soehoed,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  In- 
vestment Board;  Dr.  Sanger,  a  director  of 
the  State  OH  Co. — ^Pertamiina — as  well 
as  the  chairmen  of  two  coounittees  of 
the  Indonesian  House  of  Represento- 
tives;  Mr.  H.  Imron  Rosjfidl.  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defense;  and  Mr.  Soerjadl,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Research  and  Plan- 
ning. They  are  being  accompanied  in 
their  talks  on  Capitol  Hill  by  the  Indo- 
ne.sian  Ambassador  to  the  United  Stotes, 
Mr.  Rusmin  Nui-jadin.  They  are  engag- 
hig  in  an  intensive  series  of  informal 
discussions  with  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  are  also 
brealung  up  into  smaller  gi-oups  for  in- 
dividual sessions  with  various  Members 
of  Cwigress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  mark  of  a  new  era 
of  congressional  dynamism  in  the  for- 
eign affah-s  of  the  United  States  that  this 
group  of  high  government  officials  would 
make  such  a  serious  effort  to  begin  a 
long-term  relationship,  to  establish  ef- 
fective communications  between  our  two 
countries.  In  all  respects,  Indonesia  is 
undoubtedly  fated  to  play  a  major  role 
in  Asia's  futiu-e — it  is  the  fifth  most 
populous  nation  in  the  world,  with  an 
immense  resource  base,  sitting  astride 
the  strategic  waterways  connecting  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  It  is  already 
a  major  oil  producer,  and  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  American  com- 
panies, from  multinationals  to  small  in- 
dependente  in  a  wide  variety  of  enter- 
prises. It  is  a  coimtry  with  which  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  establish  relationships 
of  mutual  benefit  and  imderstanding  on 
many  issues  of  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  all  Mem- 
bers the  following  remarks,  deUvered 
today  by  General  Murtopo  in  his  first 
presentation  during  this  busy  week  to  a 
group  of  freshmen  Congressmen: 

FuiunK    DkVKLOPMKMTS    IN    SotTTHEAST    ASIA 

AifD  THE  Bole  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

(By  Oeneral  AU  Mvirtopo) 
Current  derelopments  Ui  Southeast  Asia, 
particularly  with  respect  to  Vietnam  and  In- 
deed the  whole  of  Indochina,  which  have 
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been  marked  with  a  great  victory  oii  the  part 
of  the  eommnnlstB  and  the  United  States' 
disengagement  from  this  part  of  the  world, 
have  pnaapted  many  to  ask,  "What  Is  the 
futui*  of  aontbaaat  Asia,  and  what  will  be 
the  xDle  of  the  United  Stetea  m  tbe  areat" 

In  trying  to  give  an  answer  to  such  a  quea- 
tlon,  one  mtist  examine,  first  of  all.  the  Im- 
pact of  the  developments  In  Indochina  upon 
the  reat  of  the  region  of  Southeast  Asia.  And 
quite  understandably,  I  think,  one  wotild 
Immediately  refer  to  what  has  been  known 
as  the  "donUno  theory".  Indeed,  there  has 
been  a  continuing  debate,  even  today,  on 
whether  or  not  the  domino  theory  Is  a  valid 
one.  and  whether  it  wlU  ever  be  realized, 
namely,  now  that  the  communists  in  Indo- 
china, not  only  In  Vietnam,  have  had  the 
upper  hand,  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  will 
eventually  faU  to  the  communists. 

Such  a  view,  to  my  mmd,  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  fatalism.  This  Is  not  to  suggest,  of 
course,  that  the  communist  victory  m  Indo- 
china will  have  no  effects  whatever  on  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia  and  that  therefore  the 
other  oountrleB  of  the  region  will  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  and  can  with  complacency  simply 
take  comfort  m  the  fact  that  the  long  years 
of  war  In  Vletaam  and  Khmer  have  finally 
come  to  an  end.  which,  indeed.  Is  m  a  way 
something  to  be  welcomed  with  considerable 
reUef  and  probably  with  high  hopes  for  a 
better  futmw  for  the  peoples  of  Indochina 
as  a  whole. 

The  problem,  I  am  afraid,  would  not  stop 
there  for  the  other  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia,  apart  from  many  Internal  problems  that 
would  certainly  be  faced  by  the  peoples  of 
Indochina  m  the  wake  of  the  war,  especially 
the  problem  of  nation  buUdlng,  national  re- 
construction, and  national  """"^'ilatWn 

I.  for  one.  would  not  argue  about  the  vaUd- 
Ity  of  the  donUno  theory.  Nor  do  I  think  It 
necessary  for  me  to  argue  whether  or  not  I 
am  a  believer  m  the  donUno  theory.  Tor  It 
depends  on  how  one  mterprets  the  dommo 
theory.  If  it  should  be  argiied  that  the  com- 
munist victory  m  Indochina  would  be  fol- 
lowed sooner  or  later  by  an  open  oommiuilst 
mvaslon  from  the  North  to  the  South,  en- 
giUflng  the  other  countries  of  Southeast  AsU 
and  turning  the  whole  of  the  region  into  the 
hands  of  the  communists,  then  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  such  a  view.  I  do  not  think  this  Is 
the  kmd  of  threat  to  be  faced  by  the  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia  m  the  wake  of  the 
communist  victory  m  Indochina.  For  one 
thing,  after  the  war  Indocdilna  will  be  faced 
with  Uie  tremendous  {uoblem  of  national  i«- 
constructloQ,  to  recover  itself  from  the  suf- 
fering and  the  destruction  of  long  years  of 
fightmg.  This  would  not  only  take  a  long 
time,  but  would  also  compel  Indochina  to 
make  u.'ie  of  most  of  its  resources  for  that 
piuiKwe  instead  of  for  another  adventurous 
undertaking.  Moreover,  for  the  purpose  of 
post-war  reconstruction  the  countries  of  In- 
dochma  would  need  outside  help  m  the  form 
of  funds  and  technology,  not  only  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  PRC,  which  have  con- 
tinued to  provide  them  with  aids,  but  from 
other  countries  as  well.  This  would  neces- 
sitate gestures  of  goodwUl  and  peaceful  atti- 
tude on  their  part  so  as  to  cultivate  ooofl- 
dence  from  the  outside  world.  If  because  of 
their  strong  natlonallBm,  m  spite  of  their 
communist  Ideology,  they  want  to  avoid 
being  too  much  dependent  upon,  and  bemg 
too  strongly  under  the  Influence  of,  either 
Peking  or  Moscow. 

For  another,  an  mvaslon  to  the  South  by 
Indoohtneee  communists  would  require  a 
dependable  Industrial  basis  as  a  backup, 
which  for  the  foreseeable  future  would  not 
be  sufficiently  developed,  despite  contmtied 
Soviet  and  Chmese  aid,  especially  In  the 
form  of  arms. 

Moreover,  asmimlng  that  there  Is  a  strong 
tendMioy  In  Indoahtna  to  be  mdependeat 
from  both  PeUng  and  Moscow,  and  In  the 


light  of  Sino-Sovlet  dispute,  it  would  seem 
doubtful  If  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Indochmese  communists  at  expansion  to  the 
South  would  be  tolerated,  let  alone  assisted, 
by  Peking  or  Moscow.  And  without  assist- 
ance from  either  Peking  or  Moscow  It  would 
seem  unlikely  for  Indochineae  oommunists 
to  imdertake  such  an  adventure.  It  can  prob- 
ably be  argued  that  perhaps  on  the  contrary 
they  would  obtain  assistance  from  both  Pe- 
king and  Moscow  m  their  attempt  at  ex- 
pansion to  the  South.  But  such  a  situation 
would  put  Indochina  to.  a  more  difficult  posi- 
tion than  It  Is  now  when  It  Is  already  caught 
between  the  Influence  of  Peking,  especially 
with  regard  to  Khmer,  which,  with  border 
clashes  m  the  border  between  North  Vietnam 
and  the  PBC.  would  be  a  threat  to  North 
Vietnam,  and  that  of  Moscow,  which  North 
Vietnam  would  most  probably  have  to  look 
up  to  in  face  ot  Peking.  Thus  while  mtemaUy 
a  proper  balance  of  power  and  Influence  Is 
still  to  be  sought,  and  whUe  It  remains  a  big 
question  how  far  the  Indochlneee,  especially 
the  nationalist  forces  can  take  advantage  of 
the  dispute  between  the  two  communist 
superpowers,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
Indochineae  communists  would  refrain  from 
any  attempt  at  expaoslcn  to  the  South,  at 
least  before  they  are  suoceaaful  in  overotan- 
mg  their  mtemal  problem  In  the  face  <tf 
Peking  and  BIOscow. 

It  would  seem  clear,  nevertheless,  that 
short  of  an  open  mvaslon,  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia  wlU  contmue  to  face 
a  communist  threat,  if  not  even  made  more 
real  now  by  the  events  m  IndoctJna.  For 
the  communist  victory  m  Indochina  would 
serve  as  a  moral  support  and  encouragemMit 
for  the  communist  elements  m  the  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  which  still  exist 
even  today,  and  which  would  then  look  to 
the  communist  victory  in  Indochina  as  a 
model  of  success.  The  recently  intenslfled 
activities  of  the  communists  m  Malaysia  and 
Thailand  are  evldenoe  of  this. 

Thus  I  would  argue  that  the  threat  to  the 
security  of  Southeast  Asian  countries  wUl 
contmue  to  oome  mahaly  from  within  In  the 
form  of  subversion  by  the  oommuntet  ele- 
ments now  further  encouraged  by  the  com- 
mimlst  victory  in  Indochina.  Besides,  despite 
the  unlikelihood  of  the  threat  of  an  open 
Invasion  by  the  communists  from  the  ncrth, 
there  is  now  greater  poeaibUlty  ttiat  such  a 
subversion  in  the  other  Southeast  Asian 
countrlee  may  be  assisted  by  outside  forces 
from  Indochina  m  view  of  the  existence  of  a 
large  amount  of  arms  and  mUttary  equip- 
ment left  over  mostly  mtact  after  the  war 
m  Vietnam.  And  a<Med  to  that,  the  ez- 
pertenoe  m  guerilla  warfare  of  the  profee- 
stooal  Vletnsmeee  revolutionaries  backed  by 
a  great  victory,  may  be  useful  for  the 
strengthening  of  subversive  elements  In  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  through  the  m- 
flltratlon  of  tramers. 

Thus  my  perception  of  threat  to  the  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia,  particularly  after 
Indochina  war,  remains  one  of  mtemal  m- 
Buigeney  and  Internal  subverskm  by  com- 
munist elements,  with  the  poosiblllty  of 
external  aid  In  the  form  of  mflltratlon  of 
arms  and  personnel. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  threat,  what  are  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia,  particularly  the  mem- 
ber-countries of  ASKAN.  to  do?  It  Is  clear, 
I  think,  that  extemaUy,  m  spite  of  the  threat 
we  face,  we  cannot  afford  to  adopt  an  atti- 
tude of  confrontatlcm  towards  the  countries 
of  Indocbmav  fbr  such  an  attitude  would  not 
be  conducive  to  peace  and  stabUity,  which  we 
badly  need  for  the  pursuance  of  our  national 
developments.  Moreover,  an  attitude  at  con- 
frontation would  be  regarded  also  as  a  threat 
to  the  coimtrles  of  ^»"«~'*'*''«.  which  would 
m  turn  Intensify  the  communist  threat  to 
the  rest  of  Southeast  AMa. 

However,  I  would  argue  that  accommoda- 
tion should  not  necessarily  mean  the  inclu- 


sion of  the  countries  of  Indochina  Into  the 
membership  of  ASEAN.  For  one  thing,  the 
ASEAN  member -coimtrles  are  baslcsJly  non- 
communist  ootmtiies.  whereas  the  Indo- 
chlneee countries,  we  may  assume,  would  be 
a  group  of  coimtrles  under  the  communist 
monolithic  system.  For  another,  the  ASEAN 
Is  still  facmg  the  inroblem  of  oonsoUdatlon. 
And'  with  the  problem  between  the  four 
countries  of  Indochina  themselves  stin  un- 
settled, their  inclusion  into  the  ASEAN 
membership  would  only  weaken  the  associa- 
tion rather  than  strengthening  it.  I  would 
envisage,  instead,  some  kind  of  cooperation 
between  the  ASEAN  countries  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  countries  of  Indochina  on  the 
other.  This  would  seem  possible  once  their 
Internal  problem  of  the  nature  of  relation- 
ship between  themselves  Is  settled,  for  In  the 
face  of  Peking  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
countries  of  Indochina  would  be  faced  with 
the  alternative  of  not  only  Inviting  the  role 
of  other  big  powers,  especially  the  USA, 
Japan,  and  Western  Europe,  particularly  In 
the  form  of  economic  aid  for  their  develop- 
ment, but  also  of  cooperation  between  them- 
selves and  with  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia, 
ASEAN  m  particular,  if  not  by  Joining  the 
association  Itself. 

To  adopt  a  policy  of  accommodation  to- 
wards the  countries  of  Indochina,  with  a 
view  of  fostering  cooperation  with  them  how- 
ever, we  ought  to  start  from  a  position  of 
strength.  That  Is,  we  must  first  of  all 
strengthen  ourselves  IdeologlcaUy,  socially, 
politically,  economically,  culturally,  and  de- 
fence and  security  wise.  In  other  words  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  must  develop 
their  own  national  resilience,  and  collectively 
they  must  develop  their  regional  resilience. 
This  at  the  same  time  Is  to  overcome  the 
threat  of  Internal  Insurgency  and  subversion. 
And  for  that  purpose,  national  developments 
In  these  countries  must  continue  to  be  pur- 
sued to  bring  and  to  be  seen  to  bring,  tangible 
Improvements  In  the  lives  of  the  peoples. 
For  bad  economic  conditions,  unemployment, 
imeven  distribution  of  prosperity  with  a  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  corruption, 
and  added  to  these  racial,  religious,  and 
ethnic  conflicts,  etc.  would  constitute  sources 
of  social  tensions  and  social  discontents, 
which  may  easily  be  exploited  by  subversive 
communist  elements  to  serve  their  own  ends. 

Thus  to  give  substance  to  the  doctrme  of 
national  resilience  and  regional  reaUlence, 
which  ImpUee  self-reliance,  and  which  cov- 
ers all  the  aspects  of  the  Uvee  of  the  natloiH 
of  Southeast  Aala,  will  be  the  answer  to  the 
threat  commonly  faced  by  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia.  A  threat  that  is  motivated 
by  a  total  system  such  as  the  communist 
threat,  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  similarly 
total  and  all-embracing  order  or  system, 
namely,  national  resUlence,  which  m  the  con- 
text of  the  region  of  Southeast  Asia,  is  to 
be  developed  further  mto  regional  resilience. 

What,  then.  Is  the  role  that  we  expect  the 
United  States  to  play  m  the  region  of  South- 
east Asia  m  the  light  of  such  developments? 

We  are  surely  aware  of  the  significant  role 
that  the  United  States  has  played  m  this 
region  In  the  past.  But  we  can  also  appre- 
ciate the  mood  prevailing  among  the  Amer- 
ican people  particularly  as  reflected  by  the 
American  Congress,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  American  government,  for  a  change  In 
the  CMlentatlon  of  US  foreign  policy  and  in 
Its  role  In  the  world  at  large. 

We  all  agree,  I  think,  that  the  events  In 
Indochina  particularly  have  been  a  turning 
pomt,  and  that  one  Important  lesson  we  all 
can  learn  from  the  experience  in  Indochina 
is  that  m  the  future  the  XTnlted  States  can 
no  longer  i^ay  Its  rde  m  this  region  as  a 
dominant  force  to  contain  communism,  es- 
peclaUy  If  that  means  containing  the  threat 
of  communism  almost  ezduslvsly  by  mUl- 
tary  meena  and  to  be  seen  as  an  Amerlf  n 
venture  solely  tat  American  mterasta,  ratbar 
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tb»n  for  the  Interests  of  the  pec^Ie  in  the 
region. 

It  la  my  belief  ttiet  the  wcuilty  of  the  re- 
gion at  Soatheeat  AaU  la  mainly  the  reepon- 
■Iblltty  ot  the  nattone  of  the  region  them, 
•etrea.  That  la  why  the  countriee  must  de- 
Ttiop  their  self-rellimce,  national  resilience, 
and  regional  reaUlence,  to  enable  them  to 
orereome  the  threat  to  their  sovereignty  and 
integrity. 

Tbe  queation  is,  however,  "Are  these  coun- 
trlea  atroiag  enough  and  ready,  under  the 
etrcumatanoea,  to  develop  adequate  self- 
rrtlaooa  without  external  aid?"  Tlie  answer 
Is,  I  am  afraid,  tn  the  negative. 

Tlila  la,  I  am  sure,  where  the  United  states 
can  play  an  important  role,  namely,  to  help 
the  natJona  of  Southeast  Asia  develop  their 
■tif. reliance  and  their  national  resilience 
So  It  la  dear  that  by  expecting  the  United 
States  to  play  a  role  in  the  area  of  South- 
east Asia,  we  by  no  means  desire  to  be  for- 
ever dependent  upon  the  United  States  for 
aid  and  aaalstance  in  our  national  develop- 
ment. Nor,  certainly,  do  we  intend  to  depend 
upon  tb*  preaence  of  United  States  tro<^)6 
and  mllita^  bases  in  our  soil  for  the  defense 
and  security  of  the  region.  These  are  things 
of  the  paat.  We  are  nations  that  are  con- 
acloua  of  our  self-respect  and  are  eager  to 
daTilop  oar  self-reliance,  for  we  realize  our 
rasponatblllty  for  our  defense  and  security, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  our  own  area. 

Indeed.  I  am  aware  of  the  significance  of 
the  Amarlean  disengagement  and  vrithdrawal 
from  Soothaast  Asia  and  the  mood  anumg 
tba  American  public  towards  inward-looking 
orlentatJon  In  their  outlook  of  the  world  as 
a  result  at  the  disi4>polntment  with  the  Viet- 
nam war.  which  has  induced  a  re -thinking 
and  re-«xamlnatlon  of  the  US  role  in  the 
world.  To  be  candid,  however,  we  never  re- 
gard the  American  dlseitgagement  from  this 
part  of  tha  world  as  a  total  withdrawal,  but 
It  baa  bean  dtme  rather  in  search  of  a  new 
pattern  ot  U.S.  presence  in  the  light  of  new 
realltlea  In  this  area  and  a  new  pattern 
of  relationship  with  the  coimtrtes  of  ttie 
region  that  would  be  founded  on  a  more 
sound  basis,  on  muttial  respect  and  tinder- 
standlng,  and  which  would  be  mutually 
beneficial.  And  the  United  States  being  a 
great  Pacific  power  and  a  world  power,  I  do 
not  tblnk  it  can  afflord  to  avoid  assuming  a 
algniftrant  rote  as  a  stabilizing  factor  not 
only  m  the  Aala-Padflc  region,  but  in  the 
world  at  large.  And  by  the  same  token,  I 
would  refuae  to  believe  that  the  prevailing 
mfood  tovaida  an  inward-lotdcing  orientation 
among  many  In  the  United  States  win  be  of 
parwianant  nattire.  For  a  total  withdrawal 
from  tha  ragkm  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  an 
iaOlatlontatIc  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.-  may  be  mistakenly  construed 
aa  leaving  btfUnd  a  vacutua*  which  would 
iBTlta  otbar  big  powers,  particularly  the  So- 
net IThloii  and  the  FBC.  which  have  con- 
to  b*  In  ooniUet  with  each  other,  to 
thamaelfw  more  significantly  in  the 
Tbla  would  be  a  threat  to  the  peace 
■ad  stability  in  the  area,  which  would  In 
turn  ba  detrimental  to  world  peace.  In  the 
aaaaMa*.  bowever.  I  appreciate  the  need 
«(  tha  Amarlean  people,  especially  In  (he 
Wttkt  Ot  tba  American  debacle  in  Vietnam,  for 
%  kind  at  breathing  space  in  which  they 
w<Ndd  aolva  tbair  domestic  problems,  which 
an  tndaaa  real,  be  they  social,  political,  or 
aeannmlfl.  and  to  raaaseas  their  role  and  po- 
■ttion  In  tba  wortd  ao  as  to  find  a  new  pat- 
tern tbat  wovUd  auK  best  their  national  In- 
tereataln  Ugbt  oC  tba  new  reaUUes. 

I  baUeve,  nonethelees,  that  despite  the 
problama  It  la  fadng  today,  the  United 
States  remains  a  rich  coun^.  It  rematna 
great  and  atrang,  m  the  military  as  well  aa  In 
tba  eecpomlc  aeoae.  And  I  beUeve  that  to- 
gettaar  the  United  States  on  the  ima  hand. 
and  tbm  eonntrlea  of  Southeast  Asia  on  tha 
other,  with  tta  strategic  poattlon  between  tba 


two  continents  of  Asia  and  Australia  and 
between  the  Indian  and  tha  Pacific  oceans, 
its  wealth  In  reaourcea  and  raw  matarlala,  Its 
potential  aa  a  source  of  food,  and  Ita  huge 
populatlona  aa  a  potential  market  for  indus- 
trial products,  ct  n.  In  the  future,  foster  mu- 
tually beneficial  relatlonsh^  and  coopera- 
tion, especially  in  the  context  of  the  Increas- 
ingly interdependent  world  and  the  new 
economic  world  order.  And  once  we  agree  on 
this,  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  find  proper  ways  and 
means  eind  the  appropriate  mechanisms  for 
the  promotion  of  mutually  beneficial  cooper- 
ation based  on  mutual  respect  and  iinder- 
Btanding. 


ABOLISHING  OI  BENEFITS  WRONG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
astounded  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives earlier  this  month  voted  to  termi- 
nate OI  bill  education  and  training  bene- 
fits. Under  the  Mil.  HJl.  9576.  no  veteran 
who  altered  service  after  January  1, 1976 
would  be  eligible  for  GI  educatltm  bene- 
fits, and  all  education  benefits  under  the 
GI  bill  would  be  abolished  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31, 1976. 

This  bill  is  but  another  example  of  an 
administration  that  seeks  to  cut  into  the 
pocketbook  of  the  ViW/k  guy  but  refuses 
to  cut  Into  the  assets  of  the  oil  companies 
and  the  multibillion  dollar  defense  con- 
tracUMTS.  Once  again — like  school  lunches, 
emergency  Jobs,  and  veterans  and  social 
security  benefits — ^the  President  has  tried 
to  trim  and  shelve  a  program  which 
hurts  the  working  people  the  most. 

For  32  of  the  past  36  years,  in  wartime 
and  peacetime,  education  benefits  have 
bem  available  to  veterans.  Yet  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  reported  out 
a  bill  to  terminate  the  piogram  without 
a  replacement.  It  is  true  that  we  are  no 
longer  engaged  in  a  war  and  that  the  bill 
was  developed  in  response  to  President 
Ford's  proclamation  eiKllng  the  Vietnam 
era  and  terminating  "wartime  benefits 
which  apply  to  the  new  peacetime  vol- 
unteers." However,  in  view  of  the  great 
success  of  this  program,  I  cannot  sup- 
port suddenly  ending  the  program  with- 
out a  meaningful  replacement.  To  date, 
the  House  has  not  bem  presented  with  a 
rqdacement  and  I  believe  it  is  wrong  and 
cruel  to  abruptly  stop  this  program  now. 

The  facts  show  that  this  has  been  a 
very  effective  Federal  program.  For  evei-y 
$1  soeai  on  GI  benefits  at  least  $4  is 
realized  in  additicmal  tax  revenues  from 
Increased  eaniings  resulting  tnxa  in- 
creased education  and  training.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  savings  in  reduced 
unemployment  compensation  too.  It  has 
raised  Federal  revenues  by  making  in- 
dividuals more  employable,  by  giving  vets 
better  Jobs.  It  ha«  helped  recruit  volun- 
teers. One  study  showed  that  when  mil- 
itary pers<nmel  were  asked  to  Ust  the 
three  most  imimrtant  reasons  for  their 
Joining  the  military,  1  out  of  every  2 
listed  educational  benefits. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  main- 
tains that  the  GI  bill  is  no  longer  a  vet- 
erans bmeflt  but  acts  as  a  recruitment 
device,  niey  ccmtend,  thus,  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  funded  and  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Tt^  may 


be  the  ease.  But  I  have  not  seen  a  pro- 
posal from  DOD  or  the  President.  This 
bill,  in  my  view,  is  Just  another  case  of 
an  admJnistratiixi's  flippant  disregard  for 
the  working  man  and  woman.  I  bdleve 
it  is  wrong  to  end  this  program  so  harshly 
because  the  administration  cannot  get 
its  ducks  in  a  row.  That  is  why  I. voted 
against  the  bill. 


HJl.  10146 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyir^ 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  can  consider  busing 
on  its  merits  rather  than  as  a  symbol. 
The  great  majority  of  whites  have  long 
since  accepted  the  idea  that  segregation 
is  wrong.  Even  in  the  Deep  South  there 
is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  an  all-white 
school  and  little  feeling  that  there  should 
be.  One  need  no  longer  defend  busing  as 
a  symbolic  way  of  defending  an  inte- 
grated society.  That  battle  has  been  won. 
The  question  now  is  not  of  goals  but  the 
wisest  choice  of  means  to  adileve  Uiose 
goals. 

What  is  the  actual  effect  busing  has 
oil  the  prospects  of  children  in  school? 

Does  it  reinforce  segregation  in  large 
cities?  Will  it  make  integration  in  the 
future  more  dlfBcult  to  adileve? 

Are  there  better  ways  to  accomplish 
the  two  goals  it  is  supposed  to  achieve: 
Improving  the  quality  of  education  of 
black  children,  and  promoting  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  &a.  integrated  society  in 
which  race  will  no  longer  be  a  major 
consideration? 

Recent  actions  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate clearly  show  a  majority  wishes  to 
take  some  action,  but  the  action  taken 
so  far  has  been  through  the  technique 
of  amendments  to  money  bills.  This  is 
not  only  a  bad  way  to  go  about  solving 
the  problem,  with  no  hearings  or  expert 
testimony,  but  it  has  also  proven  totally 
futile  in  results.  Time  and  again  Con- 
gre«.s  has  prohibited  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  pay  for  busing,  but  Federal 
courts  have  ruled  that  tills  does  not  ab- 
solve the  cities  of  the  obligation  to  in- 
tegrate schools  by  busing. 

We  must  address  these  questions  in 
a  more  basic  way,  through  the  full  hear- 
ing process.  As  the  Washington  Star 
editorialized: 

Congress  shoiild  stop  nibbling  at  the  edges 
of  the  problem  and  find  a  solution  the  coun- 
try can  live  with. 

Representatives  Hamilton  and  Sym- 
ington have  joined  me  in  mtroducing  a 
bill  (H.R.  10146)  which  approaches  the 
problem  in  this  c(Hnprehensive  way.  It 
does  not  mandate  an  answer  by  forbid- 
ding the  courts  to  order  busing.  We  must 
recognize  that  this  is  impossible  under 
our  constituti<mal  system. 

Nor  does  this  bill  suggest  that  we  must 
await  integration  through  evolution- 
better  incomes  for  blacks,  better  housing, 
fair  zcaaing  laws,  and  so  forth,  which  will 
be  too  slow.  As  Manny  Celler  used  to 
say,  "In  the  land  of  never-never  we  c<»ne 
eventually  to  the  street  of  by-and-by/' 
We  must  make  progress. 

Busing  may  remain  necessary  in  some 
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situatkMM.  But  we  know  now  that  it  is 
deuiy  not  a  good  solution.  To  reiflaoe 
it  we  must,  first,  make  far  greater  use 
of  other  methods  of  school  integraUon; 
and,  second,  upgrade  the  education  of 
black  pupils  In  the  inner  city  to  speed 
the  otherwise  slow  process  of  bringing 
them  into  the  middle  class.  Of  pourse. 
thhrd,  we  must  always  seek  racial  hav- 
mony  beyond  the  schools  and  thus  eaee 
the  tensions  that  have  made  school  de- 
segregation a  volatile  issue. 

This  third  t»lnt  is  bcfyond  the  scope 
of  this  bill,  but  the  bill  does  address 
points  one  and  two. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  lies  in  gradual 
integration,  without  Federal  coercion, 
through  the  use  of  alternatives  to  bus- 
ing. Such  alternatives  wHI  ajppear  only 
when  the  rtins  of  education  control  are 
handed  back  to  local  ofBoials.  Otherwise, 
embittered  communities  will  continue  to 
watch  from  the  sidelines  as  the  courts 
administer  clumsy  and  drastic  remedies 
to  their  educational  ailments.  Commun- 
ity involvement  and  community  control 
would  become  a  resdity  if  local  school 
districts  were  to  take  a  hard,  organized 
look  at  their  problems  and  then  devise 
a  comprehensive  S-year  plan  for  im- 
provement. Such  a  plan  would  be  more 
than  a  simple  desegregation  scheme.  It 
would  necessarily  include  methods  to  re- 
duce racial  concentrations,  but  it  would 
also  seek  to  improve  the  educational 
proceiss  as  a  whole.  No  one  knows  the 
answer  to  our  educatkmal  problems,  al- 
though several  new  approaches  have 
been  tried.  This  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  local  commimltles  should  use  their 
own  Ingenuity  in  devel<n?ing  ways  to 
meet  their  particular  educational  needs. 
Supervision  by  HEW  would  still  be 
necessary  but  meticulous  bureaucratic 
scrutiny  would  cease  and  the  initiative 
for  planning  would  shift  to  local  school 
districts.  More  importantly,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  iR>ocess  of  charting  their 
own  educational  course  will  be  viewed 
differently  by  Federal  judges  who  so 
often  in  the  past  have  had  only  a  choice 
of  either  issuing  a  busing  decree  or  see- 
ing nothing  done. 

This  is  the  i4>proach  taken  in  H.R. 
10146.  It  would  require  each  State  to 
submit  a  plan  by  January  31,  1977,  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  act,  that 
is,  to  Improve  and  equalize  educational 
opportunities  througiiout  the  Nation 
and  to  alleviate  racial  isolation.  Federal 
financial  assistance  would  vary  not  only 
m  accordance  with  the  population  of  a 
State,  but  also  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  minority  families.  Plans 
would  be  reviewable  annually  and  would 
be  geared  to  achieve  their  objectives  in 
5  years.  Acceptable  plans  would  include 
one  or  more  of  such  features  as  "magnet 
schools,"  which  are  designed  to  improve 
the  education  of  blacks  and  also  at- 
tract more  whites,  staffed  with  some  of 
the  best  teachers  and  given  an  exciting, 
innovative  curriculum.  Another  alterna- 
tive is  the  building  of  new  schools  on  the 
border  between  black  and  white  neigh- 
borhoods to  make  integration  possible 
without  busmg.  The  list  of  alternatives 
suggested  in  the  bill  is  not  exclusive.  The 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  thinking  across 
the  land  about  alternatives,  rather  than 


sitting  back  and  leaving  it  to  the  courts. 

Integration  of  some  of  our  inner  city 
schools  may  be  ImpomlWe,  whether  with 
busing  or  alternatives  to  busing.  Nerer- 
thdess.  we  must  upgrade  the  education  of 
these  pupils.  The  Mil  deiils  with  this 
problem  by  reqalring  "equallzatton  of 
resources"  among  schools  hi  a  district  ia 
eight  very  specific  ways,  such  as  pupil- 
teacher  ratip.  class  size,  schopl  building 
and  materials,  teacher  quality,  and  text- 
books. 

The  bill  ako  addresses  the  racial  con- 
centration proUem  through  the  impor- 
tant "majority  transfer"  provision.  This 
gives  a  student  a  right  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  to  transfer  from  a 
school  in  w|iich  his  race  is  in  a  majority 
to  a  school  in  which  his  race  is  in  a  mi- 
nority, with  transp(»tatk>n  furnished.  It 
would  allow  any  student  to  transfer  vol- 
untarily to  any  school  where  this  would 
improve  the  racial  balance.  Since  such 
transfers  are  voluntary  they  would  not 
"generate  the  fear-spawned  opposition 
that  busing  has  generated,"  in  William 
Raspberry's  phrase.  Tills  would  entail 
some  restrictions:  whites  could  not  move 
from  black  schools  to  white  schools,  and 
the  move  must  not  increase  racial  im- 
balance. 

The  bin  HJt.  16146  is  based  on  one 
drafted  by  the  late  Alexander  Bickel,  an 
outstanding  authority  on  constitutional 
law  at  Yale  Law  School,  llie  bill  may 
not  be  the  final  answer,  but  we  hope  it 
will  serve  to  begin  a  full-scale  discussion 
on  how  best  to  achieve  equal  educational 
opportunities  in  this  coimtry. 

Better  schooling  for  blacks  offers  the 
best  way  of  breaking  the  vicious  cycle  of 
segregation  in  housing,  leading  to  segre- 
gation in  schools,  tiien  to  segregation  on 
the  Job  and  a  permanoit  Mack  under- 
class. This  better  schooling  can  be 
achieved  without  lowering  the  quality 
of  education  generally  if  we  plan  Int^i- 
gently.  llie  stidces  for  aU  sides  are  high — 
peace  in  the  community  and  a  fair  shot 
at  a  quality  education  for  each  student. 


ANNUNZIO  BARS  SURCHARGES  ON 
CREDIT  CARD  USE  TO  PROTECT 
CONSUMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amruvzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Bffr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act  was  passed 
to  protect  consumers  against  inaccurate 
and  unfair  credit  billing  and  credit  card 
practices.  Today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  clarify  section  167  of  the  act, 
use  of  cash  discounts.  This  act  will  bar 
merchants  from  surcharging  credit  card 
users,  clarify  that  a  "discount"  shall  not 
be  construed  to  mean  a  surcharge,  and 
will  make  clear  that  merchants  who  offer 
cash  discounts  pursuant  to  section  167 
that  are  not  over  5  percent,  will  not  be 
in  violation  of  State  usury  laws. 

Section  167  of  this  act  was  meant  to 
benefit  'cash  customers  by  forbidding 
credit  card  companies  from  prohibiting 
merchants  from  offering  cash  discoimts 
to  customers  who  paid  by  cash  rather 
than  by  credit  card. 

An  illustration  of  how  the  discoimt 


was  and  should  work  is  that  if  a  mer- 
chant's regular  price  was  $10,  after  the 
discount,  a  cadi  customer  could  purchase 
the  item  for  $9.50  while  the  credit  card 
user  would  continue  to  pay  the  regular 
price  of  $10. 

Unfortunately.  Xh&ct  are  those  who 
claim  that  a  surcharge  to  credit  card 
users  is  economically  identical  to  a  dis- 
count to  cash  customers  and  consequent- 
ly, a  merchant  should  be  permitted  to 
add  on  a  surcharge  instead  of  reducing 
a  regular  price  by  a  discount. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  anyone 
can  argue  with  a  straight  face  that  the 
effect  of  a  surcharge  and  a  discount  are 
identical.  Do  you  thmk  President  Ford 
would  accept  Congress  passing  a  10-per- 
cent discount  in  taxes,  if  he  had  re- 
quested a  10-pei'cent  suicharge? 

Surcharges  would  penalize  credit  caid 
users  for  no  valid  reason.  Surcharges 
could  cost  consumers  billions  of  dollars. 
Merchants  contract  with  credit  card 
issuers  to  accept  their  cards  for  the  sub- 
.stantial  benefits  they  receive.  These 
benefits  are  that  the  credit  cards  m- 
crease  the  volume  of  busmess  for  mer- 
chants and  allow  extensions  of  large 
amounts  of  credit  with  no  risk  of  loss  to 
the  merchants.  8o^  the  cost  of  credit 
cards  to  merchants  is  offset  by  the  finan- 
cial benefits. 

Surcharges  made  pursuant  to  section 
167  under  the  disguise  of  "discounts" 
would  avoid  having  to  disclose  the  addi- 
tional finance  chai-ge  under  Truth  m 
Lending. 

There  is  a  move  on  in  the  Senate  to 
impose  such  surcharges  for  credit  card 
use.  To  protect  consumers,  I  have  intro- 
duced this  bill  to  bar  surcharges  on  credit 
card  users.  When  this  bill  becomes  law, 
customei-$  who  pay  cash  will  be  able  to 
benefit  from  price  reductions  offered  by 
merchants.  Those  who  prefer  to  pay  by 
credit  cai-d  will  continue  to  pay  only  the 
regular  price. 

Hearings  on  the  legislation  will  be  held  ' 
on  Thursday,  October  23,  1975,  at  9:30 
ajn.,  in  room  2222  of  the  Raybum  House 
Office  Building. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  MAJOR  MODERNI- 
ZATION, A  FOCAL  ISSUE  REQUIR- 
ING REVISIC»f  OF  H.R.  198 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  F^ood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  fortifying  the 
Canal  Zone  to  protect  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  great  naval  historian  and  strategist, 
Adm.  Alfred  Thayer  MahJin,  stressed 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  cities 
of  Colon  and  Panama,  the  zone  is 
U.S.  territory,  that  the  canal  bears  to 
the  Pacific  a  closer  relation  than  Gibral- 
tar does  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  that 
in  the  entire  length  of  our  sea  coasts 
from  Maine  to  Puget  Sound,  no  single 
position  or  reach  of  water  is  comparable. 
A.  T.  Mahan,  "Armaments  and  Arbitra- 
tion"—1912— pages  181-195.  In  their 
truest  sense,  the  zone  and  the  canal  to- 
gether form  part  of  the  coastline  of  the 
United  States  for  the  government,  main- 
tenance,  operation,   and   protection   of 
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ivlilbh  oar  OovenunenI  is  wholly  respon- 
<lbtoL 

■uIt  In  the  prascBt  wifciii,  on  Jaa- 
mn  1<>  19TS.  1&  IMe  ivfCh  thit  rttpoti- 
■fcUWj.  I  tntrednoed  SJL  ISt'to  prMMe 
for  the  mftjor  modemintloii  <tf  the  ex- 
iBttDf  caaal  throogh  Its  Increase  oT  ca- 

"^  and   <9wattaaal   ImmtiveiiMnt, 

haaewe  wu  referred  to  the  Com- 
OB  llMWteBt  Marine  and  FMier- 
•eal  Vhftrtbeptopeaed  legislation,  the 
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A  bUl  to  provld»  (or  the  laereaw  of  capftcity 

fOUl  tiM  UapraTMoaant  of  opentlons  of  the 
:  9«aana  Oual.  aod  for  otter  pwpaeea 

Bt  ft  nacua  Dy  tht  Stnate  ana  Boxue 
of  Jt^pfmemmtteet  o/  vu  VnUei  ^tatea  of 
Amarto^m  Oomtre$t(  tip$embled.  Tbaii  this 
4<^  mej  be.cU«d  M  the  "Fanuaa  C&oal  Mod- 
•ralzatlon  Act". 

SBC,  2.  (a}  Tb«  tloTernof  of  9X9  Canal  Zdne, 
imder  the  itipervislon  of  the  ascretary  of  ttie 
Army,  la  authorlMd  and  (Ui^tektf  to  pMs«cute 


UnlMd  States  would  Tesnme  construe-  4«  work  necessary  to  increase  the  oi^^aelty 
tkm  on  a  SttSpandad  major  eanal  inOdeni-^'~<^  laVRxve  the  operatUnu  of  the  Panama 
imaen  ncedeet  medtted  to  anbody  the^  OMU4  throu^  tb*  adaptattoQ  of  the  ■nam 
OTlMMes  ef  tlM  Ttaminal  lAk».'ntlrri     ^"^  proJMt  aet  t^rth  la  the  report  of  the 

Oovenior  ctf  the  Paaama  Oanal.  dated  T»b 


of  the  Terminal  lake-Third 

I'Ociai  Plan.  TMs  plan  was  developed  hy 
wgytenoed  engineers  and  navlgatmrs 
during  WerM  War  n  fn  the  Pauam 
canal  oznAisatkm  and  has  had  stnmg 
prof  essloaal  soinwrt  from  many  eminent 
Mverta,  tnirlnatng  Panama  Oanal  pilots. 
aa.thalMBt  sointlon  of  the  canal  protdem 
when  It  is  erataated  from  aH  slgnUIcant 
angles.  Ihe  frian  won  the  approvid  of 
Preeident  nwnklln  D.  Roosevelt  as  a 
post-war  project. 

Stnee  the  signing  on  February  7, 1974, 
by  the  UJS.  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Panamanian  Poreign  Bflnlsta:  <tf  an 
"Agreement  on  Principles!'  to  govern  the 
negotUktton  of  a  new  Panama  Canal 
treaty,  ttie  Department  of  State  has  been 
condoctlng  a  determined  campitign  to 
surtvnder  UjB.  sovereign  control  o^rer  the 
Caaal  Sane  to  Panama,  all  without  tiie 
auttMrimtlon  of  the  Congress. 

Hie  historic  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  against  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  for  the  ooDstructlon,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  proteelSmi  of 
the  Panama  Cbnal  in  an  area  not  tmder 
the  soverelcn  control  of  the  molted 
States.  IMtTpOBcy  would  also  apidy  to 
its' 'major  eanal  modenilaatlon. 

To  iH«teet  the  kiterests  of  the  TThited 
Stales  and  its  taxpayers.  It  la  necessary 
to  add  a  new  section  to  HJi.  IM  as 
follows: 

,.  Sac  14.  The  proTlalons  of  this  Act  sbai: 
niaaln  in  edtiact  only  ao  Icmg  aa  all  the  aor- 
amlga  rights,  power  and  autborlty  giaatad 
In  perpetuity  to  the  United  Stataa  by  the 
B«pubUe  o<  Panama  In  Articles  n  and  III 
of  the  ConTentkm  between  the  United  states 
and  the  B^ublle  of  Panama  signed  on  No- 
vwttfeer  It.  1908,  and  raiUBrmed  In  the  Gen- 
eral Treaty  slgaad  Uaroh  2.  I93e  and  the 
Treaty  oC  Mutual  Understanding  and  Co- 
operation signed  January  25,  1955,  remain 
unaltered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  additional  section  in 
HM.  198  will  serve  notice  on  the  world, 
especially  those  countries  using  the  owal. 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
their  Congress  will  not  approve  the  ex- 
penditnree  involved  in  major  canal  mod- 
ernization except  in  an  area  xmder  the 
fuU  sovereign  control  of  the  United 
States.  That  area  is  the  present  UJB. 
owned  Canal  Z<me.  Moreover,  as  I  have 
often  stated,  such  modomizatian  does 
not  reipiire  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
canal  treaty  for  the  long  needed  "expan- 
sion and  new  construction,''  which  is  a 
transcendent  consideration— Conoxxs- 
smwAL  RaooRO,  July  24,  1939,  pages  9834 
and  9837. 

Accordingly,  I  have  revised  H  Jl.  198  to 
include  the  new  section  and  quote  the 
revised  blU  as  part  of  my  remarks : 


ruary  24.  1039  (House  Document  Numbered 
210,  Serenty-alxth  Obngiess).  and  authorUed 
to  be  xmdertaken  by  Qie  Act  cf  August  11 
1W9  (6S  8tat.  1409:  Public  Mu6ibei«d  301, 
Seveaty-elxth  Ooogrsas),  with  usable  lock 
dUnenakna  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
by  one  tlKwiaand  two  hundred  feet  by  not  leas 
than  fortgr-flve  feet,  and  Including  the  follow- 
ing: elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks, 
and  consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks  near 
Agua  Dolee  In  new  lock  structures  to  corre- 
spond with  the  locks  capacity  at  Gatun,  raise 
the  sanunH  walttr  level  to  Its  optlmiun  height 
of  apintntmatanr  ninety-two  feet,  and  pro- 
vide a  summlt-firvel  lake  anchorage  at  the 
Padfflo  end  of  the  canal,  together  with  such 
appurtenant  structures,  works,  and  facilities, 
and  enlargement*  or  improvements  of  exist- 
ing channels,  structures,  works,  and  faclllttes, 
as  may  be  deemed  neoeaeary,  at  an  estimated 
total  eost  not  to  exceed  •1,160,000.000,  which 
la  heseby  aatbotlaed  to  be  appropriated  for 
thla  purpose:  Provided,  hotoaver.  That  the 
Initial  apympriatlom  for  the  flsoal  year  1976 
shall  not  axoead  •60.000^000. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  ttie  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
August  II,  1*W  (63  8ta«.  1409:  Public  Num- 
bered 891,  Seveaty-elatii  Oongreaa),  sbaU 
^pply  with  respect  to  the  work  authorised  by 
sobaeetkm  (a)  of  this  sectUm.  Aa  used  In 
BUtOx  Act,  the  tenns  "Oovemor  ot  the  Panama 
Oanal",  "Secretary  of  War",  and  "Panama 
Ballroad  Company"  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone",  "Secretary  of  the  Army",  and  "Panama 
Canal  Company",  respectively,  for  the  pur- 
poses at  thla  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purjKieea  of  this 
Act,  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  may  act 
and  exercise  hts  authority  as  President  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  may  utilize  the 
services  and  facaitle*  of  that  oonpsny. 

8KC.  8.  (a)  Thrae  Is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  tha  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 

(b)  The  Board  Shall  be  oompoeed  of  five 
memben  who  are  eltlasos  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  conaent  of  the  Senate,  as 
ftrflows: 

(1)  one  member  from  private  life,  expe- 
rienced and  skined  In  private  business  (in- 
cluding engineering); 

(2)  two  members  from  private  life,  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  In  the  scle'nce  of 
engineering: 

(3)  one  member  who  la  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  JEnglneers,  United  States 
Army  (retired) ;  and 

(4)  one  member  who  Is  a  commissioned 
olBcer  of  the  Une.  United  States  Navy 
(retired). 

(c)  The  President  ahaU  designate  aa  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  one  of  the  memben  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  In  the  science  of 
engineering. 

(d)  The  President  shall  flU  each  vacancy 
oa  the  Board  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(e)  The  Board  shaU  cease  to  exlat  on  that 


date  da^nated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
oa  vUlob  Its  work  under  this  Aot  Is  eom- 
pleted. 

(f )  The  Chairman  of  tbs  Board  shall  be 
paid,  basla  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
n  ci  the  Bzecuttve  Schedule  In  section  5313 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  from  private 
life  ShaU  be  paid  baale  pay  at  a  per  annum 
rate  wkleh  la  •800  lees  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  the  Chalnaan.  The  membaca  of  the 
Board  who  are  retired  oSceis  of  the  United 
States  Armf  and  the  United  States  Navy  each 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic  pay  which, 
when  added  to  his  pay  as  a  retired  officer,  will 
eetabUsh  his  total  rate  of  pay  from  the 
United  States  at  a  pw  annum  rate  whlob  Is 
•600  leas  thaft  the  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the 
CbalraMui. 

(gi  The  Board  shall  appoint,  wlttiout  re- 
gard td  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  apjjolntmMits  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  a  Secretary  and  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  neeeasary  to  oarry  out  Its 
functions  and  actlvltlee  and  ahaU  fix  their 
rates  of  basic  pay  In  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 61  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  63  of 
such  title,  relating  to  dasstflcatlon  and  Gen- 
eral Schediile  pay  rates.  The  Secretary  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasiwe  of  the  Board. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  anU 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  plans  anrt 
designs  for  the  Third  Locks  project  referred 
to  In  section  2(a)  of  this  Act.  to  make  on- 
the-alte  studies  and  Inspections  of  the  Third 
Locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  Infor- 
mation on  all  phases  of  planning  and  con- 
struction with  respect  to  such  project.  The 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish  and 
make  avaUable  to  the  Board  at  an  tilnes  cur- 
rent Infbrmatlon  with  respect  to  such  piano, 
dwslgna.  and  ooostructlon.  No  oonstruotion 
work  shall  be  commenced  at  amy  atage  of  the 
Third  Locks  project  imleea  the  plans  and  de- 
signs for  such  work,  and  all  changes  and 
modifications  of  such  plans  and  designs,  have 
been  submitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to,  and  have  had  the  prior  approval  of. 
the  Board.  The  Board  shall  report  prompt!  \ 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  the  results 
<rf  Its  studies  and  reviews  of  all  plans  and  de- 
signs. Including  changes  and  modlflcationh- 
thereof,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Board  by  the  Governor  of  tite  Canal  Zone,  to- 
gether with  Its  approval  or  disapproval  there- 
of, or  its  recommendations  for  changes  or 
modifications  thereof,  and  Its  reasoii^ 
therefor. 

(b)  Tb9  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  raport 
covering  Its  activities  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  and  may  submit.  In  Its 
discretion,  Interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

See.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews,  inquiries,  and  Investiga- 
tions deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions  and  activities  un- 
der thla  Act,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to 
utUize  any  official  reporte,  documents,  data, 
and  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Unltol 
States  Government  and  its  officiali>:  and  the 
Board  is  given  power  to  designate  and  au- 
thorize any  member,  or  other  personnel,  of 
the  Board,  to  administer  oaths  and  affirraa- 
tlons,  subpena  witnesses,  take  evidence, 
procure  information  and  data,  and  require 
the  production  of  any  books,  papers,  or  other 
documents  and  records  which  the  Board  may 
deem  relevant  or  material  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  and  acUvitlee  of  the 
Board.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other 
area  under  the  control  or  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  Including  the  Canal  Zone. 
Sbc.  8.  In  carrying  out  its  functlcma  and 
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activities  under  thla  Act,  the  Board  la  au- 
thcfflaed  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  In  ac- 
^rdance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  •300 
per  diem. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  relm- 
buraable  or  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  auch 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  concerned,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency,  or 
estabUshment  to  assist  the  Board  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  and  activities  under 
this  Act. 

Sac.  8.  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Ssc.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  the  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  both,  shall  provide,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  administrative  support 
services  for  the  Board  as  the  Board  may 
request. 

Sao.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subalstonce  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  67  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
such  printing  and  binding  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  Its 
functions  and  activities  umler  this  Aot. 

Ssc.  11.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  preaentatlom  of 
Itemlxed  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

Sso.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
iqiproprlated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  Any  provision  of  the  Act  of  August 
11,  1939  (54  Stat.  1409;  PubUc  Numbered 
391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress) ,  or  of  any  oHier 
statute.  Inconsistent  with  any  provlalon  of 
this  Act  Is  superseded,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  to  tiie  extent  of  such  Inconatstency. 

Sao.  14.  The  provisions  of  tills  Act  shall 
remain  In  Meet  only  so  long  as  all  the  sov- 
ereign lights,  power,  and  anthority  granted 
In  perpetuity  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  In  articles  n  and  m 
of  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  signed  on  No- 
vember 18,  1908,  and  reaffirmed  In  the  gen- 
eral treaty  signed  March  2,  1936,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  and  Co- 
operation signed  January  26,  1955,  remain 
unaltered. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  AT 
CULEBRA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Benitez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BENITEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  ago 
it  was  my  privilege  and  my  duty  to  ad- 
dress this  House  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  request  its  support  in 
a  congressional  determination  that  weap- 
on range  activity  on  the  inhabited  island 
of  Culebra  should  terminate  as  originally 
promised  by  July  1. 1975,  and  not  as  then- 
Secretary  of  Defense  Mr.  Melvin  Laird, 
in  an  extraordinary  self -reversal,  had  de- 
cided to  postpone  for  10  more  years. 

I  anticipated  then,  both  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  here  in  the  Uhited  States,  that  once 
the  situation  was  understood  the  proper 


determinations  would  be  made  in  full 
ccMnpllance  with  previous  commitmente. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  after  an 
extensive  exploration  and  reexamination 
of  all  the  facts,  determinations  fuUy  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Oovemment  ot  the 
United  States  and  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  were  adopted  and  that  last  Satur- 
day, October  18,  1975,  a  full-scale  cele- 
bration was  held  where  Senator  Jackson, 
Governor  Hemtodez  Colon  and  myself 
had  occasion  to  underscore  the  great 
triumph  of  the  democratic  process  in 
bringing  to  full  fruition  the  wishes,  the 
rights,  and  the  commitments  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  and  of  the  United 
States. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  the  brief 
statements  made  on  that  significant 
occasion: 

RxMAaKS  BT  SsNATOB  HzanY  M.  Jackson 

Governor,  Mayor  of  Culebra,  Members  of 
Congress,  Senators  and  Representatives,  peo- 
ple of  Culebra  and  distinguished  gueate. 

On  August  27,  1970, 1  steted  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  Stetea  Senate  that 

"We  have  delayed  too  long  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  Culebra.  .  .  .  what  is  at 
stake  is  the  quality  of  life  on  Culebra  .  .  . 
and  the  weU -being  of  the  people  who  live 
there." 

In  1073  I  said  that 

"Maintaining  the  credibility  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  (to  leave  Culebra)  is 
Just  as  essential  to  our  national  security  as 
the  training  that  tekee  place  at  Culebra." 

Today,  after  five  years  of  delay,  we  cele- 
brate the  fact  that  the  Federal  government 
has  delivered  upon  Ite  solenui  commitment 
to  the  people  of  Culebra  and  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rtoo. 

The  use  of  Culebra  as  a  Naval  firing  range 
has  come  to  an  end. 

The  sacrifice  the  people  of  Culebra  has 
made  for  so  many  years  In  the  Intereste  of 
naUonal  security  is  over. 

The  Federal  government's  presence  will 
soon  termlxute.  Lands  owned  by  the  United 
Stotes  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Conunon- 
wealth. 

Self-determljiatlon  will  replace  self-sacri- 
fice. 

The  people  of  Culelnra  and  Puerto  Rico  can 
take  pride  in  all  you  have  done  and  continue 
to  do  In  the  intereste  of  iwtional  security. 
Your  patriotism  and  willingness  to  do  your 
share  and  more  is  a  demonstrated  fact. 

Culebra  was  a  symbol  of  an  older  day — a 
day  when  the  Federal  government  was  not 
responsive  to  the  views  and  aspirations  of 
local  citizens. 

That  day  is  over.  Culebra  is  now  the  symbol 
of  a  new  day.  In  the  future  national  decisions 
which  affect  the  Commonwealth  will  xiot  be 
made  until  the  views  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
people  have  first  been  heard. 

The  resolution  of  the  problem  of  Culebra 
marks  the  first  step  toward  a  new  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  government  and 
the  Commonwealth.  This  new  relationship 
will  recognise  the  needs  and  the  desires  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  to  have  greater  con- 
trol over  their  destinies. 

The  lesson  of  Culebra  is  that  relations 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  U.S.  can 
be  changed,  for  the  better  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both. 

We  are  not  prisoners  of  either  the  past  or 
of  the  stetus  quo. 

We  can.  If  we  work  together,  develop  new 
poUcles,  new  programs,  and  new  relationships 
which  will  create  new  Jobs,  new  opportuni- 
ties, and  a  better  way  of  life. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group's  propoaed 
"Compact  of  Permanent  Union  Between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  Stetea"  wUl  pro- 
vide the  Congress  an  opportimlty  to  both 


reaffirm  our  historic  ties  and  conunon  citi- 
zenship and,  at  the  same  time,  to  broaden 
and  give  new  meaning  to  the  concepts  of 
self-determination  which  Culebra  has  come 
to  represent. 

The  unique  nature  of  the  Commonwealth 
Btet\is  dictates  that  we  periodically  examine 
and  redefine  the  legal,  poUtlcal  and  economic 
characteristics  of  the  relationship.  The  work 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  has  provided 
the  President  and  the  Congress  with  a  new 
blueprint  for  self-government  for  Puerto 
Rico. 

I  look  forward  to  having  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Executive  Branch  on  the  Report 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent last  week.  Whatever  those  recommenda- 
tions may  be,  I  intend  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  assure  that  the  Report  receives  early  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

Our  mutual  Intereste  are,  I  believe,  greater 
today  than  ever  before.  Clearly  our  economic 
intereste  are  more  closely  related  than  ever. 

I  don't  need  to  emphasize  how  closely 
Puerto  Rico's  economy  Is  bound  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  Stetes  mainland.  Tour 
distinguished  Goveriu>r  has  an  inteUigent 
program  to  use  the  Island's  own  resoiu'cefi 
and  the  taleute  of  ite  people  to  create  new 
Jobs  and  revive  Puerto  Rico's  agriculture. 
Unless  the  economy  at  the  United  Stetes  is 
revived,  however,  yovir  efforte  to  help  your- 
selves will  continue  to  be  gravely  handi- 
capped. There  la  one  thing  above  all,  then, 
that  the  government  of  the  United  Stetes 
can  do  to  advance  the  welfare  of  Puerto  Rlbo's 
people.  We  must  take  action  to  end  recession 
and  runaway  inflation  In  the  United  Stetes: 
this  action  would  also  end  the  depression  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  pledge  to  you  today  that  I  will  do  all  In 
my  power  to  build  on  the  lesson,  and  the 
spirit,  and  the  courage  that  Culebra  has  come 
to  represent. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  pay  specific  tribute  to 
Governor  Hernandez-Colon  and  to  Mayor 
Fellclano  for  their  courageous  dedication  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  In  Culebra. 

Their  tireless  efforts  in  i>er8uadlng  the  Con- 
gress, the  I>epartment  of  Defense  and  two 
Presldente  of  the  merite  of  their  cause  de- 
serves special  recognition. 

RXMAKKS    BT    RXSDEMT    COMMISSIOKSB 

Jaiicx    Bonraa 

I  wlah  to  make  three  brief  stetemente. 

First,  we  deeply  appreciate  Senator  Jack- 
son's promise  to  shepherd  through  the  Senate 
Interior  Ooounlttee,  over  which  he  so  ably 
presides,  the  new  Proposed  Pact  between 
the  United  Stetes  and  Puerto  Rico  which 
has  already  been  submitted  to  the  White 
House  and  Is  now  pending  referral  to  the 
Congreas  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Stetee.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Insular  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Repreaente- 
tlves.  I  pledge  to  Senator  Jackson  and  to 
aU  those  present,  that  we  In  the  House  will 
endeavor  to  expedite  consideration  of  the 
Proposal.  We  trust  that  the  Other  Body  will 
react  as  auspiciously  as  we  believe  wUl  be 
the  case  both  In  the  House  of  Representetlves 
and  m  the  final  referendum  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Second,  this  festivity  today  Is  one  of  the 
most  uplifting  celebrations  I  have  attended. 
Why?  I  have  been  asking  myself  that  very 
question  as  I  gaze  at  so  many  kind,  Joyful. 
expectant  faces  and  sense  the  atmosphere 
of  elation,  goodwill  and  serenity  overflowing 
this  plaza.  Twenty  centuries  ago  the  Founder 
of  our  faith  said  to  His  disciples,  fearful  of 
his  forthcoming  departure:  "Whenever  two 
or  three  of  you  are  g^athered  together  m  my 
name,  I  shall  be  among  you".  And  so  today, 
as  any  day,  when  men,  women  and  children 
gather  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Justice, 
of  vision,  of  the  prevalence  of  right  over 
might,  of  human  intelligence  and  wisdom  the 
achievement  goes  beyond  to  reflect  and  vali- 
date the  eternal  struggle  and  hopefully  the 
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•rantaal  trtiu^ib  of  the  good,  tlw  bMrattful 
and  tbm  tma.  So  this  enmplimo  of  today 
bj  «)M  Oaovms  and  tha  Fnsldent  of  the 
UUtad  StaMa  with  the  wlabaa,  tha  hope*  and 
the  rtghta  of  the  people  of  Culetm  enhaneee 
tbm  faMttag  ilea  ana  afiactlona  hlBdiiig  to- 
fcathar  aH  ad  va,  while  at  the  »»«■  time 
alsnl(yiii«  ona  addttkmal  atep  la  man-a  queet 
for  twaduw  laadar  tow. 

My  tbtod.aiid  laat  point  ia  that  thia  felid- 
toua  anoaala*  wlU  be  Judged  ultimately  by 
what  bappena  In  the  yean  ahead.  The  real 
teat  of  today  Is  always  In  the  future.  It  wUl 
ha  aatannfne^by  how  well  or  how  badly  we 
fatth  wtth  the  high  pnipoeea  which 
1  Uw  oontaat  of  prlorltlaa  wa  caU  Cule- 
^  of  va  there  are  alwaya  queatlon 
MiUag  the  fnture.  We  oraat  make 
oartala  that  tha  dedalon  and  actlona  already 
taken  lead  to  a  new  life  m  Cnlebra— a  life 
of  effort,  of  work,  of  cieatltlty  and  achieve- 
ment in  tbe  ptmnit  of  happlnesB  in  this 
beauttfnl  Island. 
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Rsit.uucs  OF  TKa  OoTxaNoa  of  Puekto  IUco 
Rafacl  HaUtANBB  Cotx>N 
Today  is  a  day  of  oelebratlon;  celebration 
of  a  ayatem  of  goremtnent  that  worte;  cele- 
brattOB  of  a  system  of  values  centered  firm- 
ly on  Vb»  IndlTHhial;  celebration  of  two  peo- 
ples bound  securely  by  common  dtlaenshlp 
and  a  common  vision;  celelnratlon  of  sacrifice 
and  petaererance.  and  celebration  of  the  good 
will  of  man  both  high  an^L  low,  strong  and 
wmk.  Indignant  and  patient. 

PlTB  and  a  half  years  ago,  we  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, led  by  the  people  of  Culebra,  be- 
gan the  long  and  arduous  stniggle,  first  to 
preserre  the  integrity  of  the  island  munici- 
pality as  a  viable  and  on-going  communltr, 
and  then  to  terminate  completely  and  for- 
ever the  use  of  the  Idand  as  a  twget  range 
and  retttm  peace  and  tramnilUtty.  That 
atrunle,  whoee  fruition  we  alliaw  today, 
was  bcm  In  tha  legitimate  aqMratfona  of 
Amerloah  dtlxehs  seeking  their  rightful  pur- 
B\dt  of  happlaeas. 

For  the  Oongressmen  and  federal  ofllclals 
who  ate  herte  today,  such  struggles  are  com- 
monplaca,  and  In  one  form  or  another  sim- 
ilar struggles  have  been  carried  on  since  the 
birth  of  the  American  Republic.  But  to  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  this  struggle  represented 
a  teat  of  the  systim,  a  test  of  oravelves,  and 
»  *«"*  of  the  Commonwealth  relation.  A  teet 
of  ma  wUUagnaaa  to  chaBaage  a  aaamlagly 
t  »Pdat  tfmsa  uaresponalve  system  on 
.nypg  the  need  for  reeonetUatlon 
^"^  ^ro«<»>r  aalasa:  pazsult  of  happtness 
and  wnniiiMHt  daflaaaa.  What  is  eoDuaonidace 
*»  OMMUhaa  baoome  a  watershed  for  us. 

*••  longer  oaa  Pnarto  Weana  aecaat  our 
commaa  etttaeoahlp  as  an  abatiacttoa  or  a 
bUnd  gift;  we  hsnra  tested  that  cltlaetulilp 
bi.  tfe*  haHlagiiiiiiid  of  oonlllctlng  Intanats; 
wa  kasw  tasted  that  emasaahlp  aa  a  right, 
*n*  not  tm/t  as  a  duty;  we  hava  tested  that 
^.C^^smahlp  at  its  core,  at  its  heart,  at  Ita  very 
pOnty;  aa  tbe  hl^ieat  expression  of  that 
which  man  naoat  chartsh  and  moat  need- 
good  will.  Justice  and  fnety-glven  loyalty 
We  taetad.  and  we  prevailed.  A  curabeneme 
bti*  joat  ayasam  oorraeted  itaelf ;  oenlUettag 
tntsraala  ware  laaolvad  oa  the  aide  af  inmian 
dacawy  and  individual  Juatlea.  When  the 
Jnatloa  of  the  cauae  of  the  Culebrans  became 
fully  dear,  the  great  Instttutlons  of  govern- 
ment BM>red  to  thetr  defense;  Washington 
turned  from  the  great  affairs  of  state  to  listen 
and  ewasaaUy  help  the  1,400  people  of  this 
Intend.  That  la  what  la  moat  aignlflcuit  about 
Culebra;  It  damonatratea  that  In  a  deiwicracy 
nomatter  how  large,  each  of  its  cltiaens  is 
Important. 

^*»  Commonwealth  relationship  has  at  its 
oora  tha  pflnol|«aa  of  mutual  trust,  respect 
and^plty.  Cnlabra  demonstrated  that  these 
prtao^^laa  are  neltliar  the  eover  of  colonlal- 
l«n.  nor  the  mere  rhetoric  of  blind  agree- 
ment.  Culebra  proves   that  the   Common- 


wealth ralatlcnahlp  la  strong  and  vMal 
enough  to  aurvlve  and  mature  in  tbe  lesolu- 
tloa^f  advaialty. 

We  can  be  proud  then  of  Culebra.  Vat  al- 
though a  am&U  eveht  la  tbe  greaA  run  of 
history,  it  Is  no  less  a  time  for  rejoicing,  for 
Joining  hands  and  hearts,  because  Culebra 
repreaenta  the  eaaence  from  which  great  and 
lust  aoeiatlea  arise:  she  represents  the  force 
thai  truly  binds  men  and  communltlea. 

Mow,  let  It  be  clear  to  aU  what  Culebra  does 
not  represent.  Cnder  no  circumstances  and 
under  no  condltlona  should  It  be  imderstood 
that  Culebra  means  an  evasion  of  Puerto 
Blco's  responslbUltles  to  defense.  We  stand 
today,  as  always,  committed  heart  and  soul  to 
the  common  defense  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  United  mates.  Culebra  was  not  a 
problem  of  divided  loyalties,  but  rather  one 
of  the  dtflbiult  resolution  of  conflicting  claims 
and  rights.  Citizenship,  then,  can  not  be 
looked  upon  as  acquiescence  to  what  Is 
Judged  wrong  or  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  legiti- 
mate clamor  of  a  people  In  need.  Cltlxenahlp 
la  loy«tty  to  the  highest  prtnelplea  that  bind 
a  people:  cltdzenahlp  ia  dtfficxUt  decisions  in- 
volving connterhalandng  values;  but  above 
all  cltlaenship  is  vigilance,  liourage  and  the 
will  to  fight  for  what  k>  right  and  Just. 

But  also  it  is  loyalty  and  faith  In  a  system 
of  government.  And  that  system  represents 
as  much  of  a  challenge  as  does  cltlzenstUp.  To 
ntake  it  work  requires  perseverance,  patience, 
IntelUgence,  discipline,  wUl  and  sacrifice.  It 
also  requires  faith,  for  many  times  In  test- 
ing the  system  we  la  turn  are  tested;  tested 
as  Indlvlduala  and  as  a  paoide.  We  were  teated 
by  long  delays  and  temporary  reveteea.  Many 
times  along  that  long  five  and  a  half  year 
road  the  outcome  looked  bleak;  the  reverses 
were  more  than  the  auooeaaea;  yet,  we  per- 
severed aa  indlvlduala  and  aa  a  people.  We  did 
not  lose  faith  In  oomelvea  nor  in  the  syatem. 
Tbe  patience,  persevamnee,  and  dedication 
of  the  people  of  Culebra  stand  aa  an  eloquent 
answer  to  those  whose  misguided  sense  of 
loyalty  would  lead  to  complete  submission  to 
an  unjust  situation  and  tbe  consequent  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  val\ie  and  tnie  meaning 
cf  citmtnshlp  on  the  one  hand  or  on  the 
other,  to  a  total  rejection  of  the  Common- 
wsalth  relationship  to  the  United  States 
which  by  the  example  of  Culebra  has  once 
again  l>eea  proven  to  be  reqionslve  to  the 
true  needs  of  its  people. 

Loyalty  la  not  blind  obedience.  It  does  not 
maan  we  have  to  sacrifice  our  principles  and 
our  senee  of  right.  In  fact,  In  its  truest  sense 
citizenship  binds  us  to  defend  with  all  our 
resources  and  wUl  our  prlnclplaa,  oar  sense  of 
right,  and  our  vision  for  a  better  community. 
But  the  oriebratlon  of  prine4>lee  would  be 
meaningless  unless  we  also  were  to  odebrate 
the  men  who  made  this  day  possible.  Mayor 
Ilam6n  Feliciano  and  AttMney  Blchaid  Co- 
pakenr-one  for  never  giving  up  hope  and  the 
other  for  never  giving  up.  And  wo  celebrate 
tt»e  other  members  of  the  Culebra  Commis- 
sion, Attorney  Victor  M.  Pons  and  General 
Roberto  Vargas,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Jack  Bowers,  and  Stuart  French  and 
Pedro  Sanjuan  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.  who  labored  long  and  dUigently.  We 
also  celebrate  aU  those  in  the  Congress,  who 
In  one  form  or  another  helped  us  in  spite  ol 
the  myriad  demands  on  their  time,  and  who 
reallaed  that  Culebra  deserved  their  attention 
and    finaUy    their    decision.    We    especially 
thank  those  Members  of  Congress  here  with 
xu  today,  and  our  very  specUl  thanks  go  to 
my  good  friend  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
And  we  must  celebrate  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense,  who  dealt  with  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  Navy,  which  in  the  end  accepted 
the  change. 

Finally,  I  want  to  celebrate  all  of  thoee  who 
made  It  possible  tlirough  their  efforts  to  reach 
this  happy  day  and  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
who  never  lost  faith,  who  stood  firm  and  fast 
during  this  long,  hard,  but  beautifully  tri- 


umphant stniggle,  whoee  end  we  celebrate 
here  today. 


KATIOWAIi      GUARD      TECHNICIAN 
RETIREMENT  BENEPIT8 


Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  t7nder  a 
prevtoiu  (mier  of  tta«  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mtchlgan  (Mr.  Ford)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  support  of  S.  584.  which  would 
grant  full  credit  for  National  Guard 
technician  service  in  computing  civil 
service  employee  retirement  benefits. 

I  have  previously  cosponsored  and 
strongly  supported  this  legislation  in  the 
Post  OfQce  and  CMl  Service  Committee 
and  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
thank  Mr.  Ne^v-ton  Smith  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Michigan  National 
Guard  who  have  supported  me  in  this 
effort. 

lliis  legislation  would  repeal  the  pres- 
ent 55  percent  service  credit  limitation 
and  give  full  credit  to  all  employees  who 
setved  imder  the  technician  programs  on 
or  after  January  1, 1969.  In  addition,  em- 
ployees who  retired  after  January  1, 
1968,  would  receive  full  credit  for  all 
service  performed  before  and  after  that 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
no  reasonable  basis  for  (mxwition  to  this 
legislation.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain equity  for  a  very  dedicated,  loyal, 
hard- working  group  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

While  National  Guard  Technicians 
have  been  c<msldered  Federal  onployees 
since  1924,  they  have  not  always  had  ac- 
cess to  many  of  the  benefits  which  auto- 
matically accrue  to  other  Federal 
-  employees. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  duties 
related  foremost  to  the  National  Guard's 
Federal  defense  mission,  they  were  le- 
gally considered  Federal  employees  only 
for  purpose  of  workmen's  compensation 
and  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  Thej 
had  to  fight  for  their  right  to  be  recog- 
nized imder  the  latter  In  Federal  Court. 
It  was  not  untn  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Technician  Act  of  1968 
that  they  became  eligible  for  and  were 
granted  full  credit  for  their  pa«t  service 
in  determining  leave  status,  death  and 
disability  compensation,  health  and  life 
insiu-ance— in  fact.  Just  about  every 
benefit  most  other  Federal  employees 
had  taken  for  granted  for  years. 

However,  with  respect  to  retirement, 
they  were  short-changed  in  two  Impor- 
tant ways.  First,  those  who  were  em- 
ployed at  the  time  this  law  was  enacted 
were  given  credit  for  only  55  percent  of 
their  past  technician  service  in  deter- 
mining their  retirement  annuities.  Sec- 
ond, only  those  technicians  who  were  em- 
ployed on  or  after  January  1,  1969,  were 
given  retirement  credit. 

Never  before  had  less  than  full  credit 
been  granted  to  any  other  group  brought 
Into  the  Federal  civil  service  retirement 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  end  this  dis- 
crimination against  some  42,000  profes- 
sional Federal  employees — ^many  of 
whom  have  dedicated  their  entire  work- 
ing lives  to  this  program.  I  urge  my 
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colleagues  to  give  their  support  to  this 
legislation. 


GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  OOM- 
Mi'lTJEE  ACnON  POINTS  TO  NEED 
FOR  OAO  AUDITS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  UySTl'EM 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoos  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
maa  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patbcan)  is  re- 
cofi^ilzed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  have,  along  with  118  other  co- 
tvaoaaax,  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  full-aoale  Genratd  Account- 
ing Oflloe  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (HJl.  7590) .  Certainly,  the  need 
of  our  Oovemment  as  well  as  that  of  the 
public  to  know  bow  our  Federal  agencies 
are  operating  ia  necessary  in  order  to 
promote  efBciency  and  accountability. 

Recently,  similar  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  OAO  audits  of  unaudited  Fed- 
eral agencies  has  been  broiu^t  before 
other  committees.  FOr  example,  H.R. 
8948,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Accounting  and 
Audithig  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  the 
audit  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  was  favoraUy 
reported  from  the  Govemmmt  Opera- 
ti<»8  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Oonsomer  and  lifonetary  Af- 
fairs, and  was  later  reported  out  of  Oie 
Full  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  85  to  0. 

Representetive  RoenrrBAi,,  who  chairs 
the  suboommtttee,  has  stated  that. 

In  view  of  the  IRS'  position,  this  legls- 
latk»  Is  neoecsary  If  Congress  la  to  carry 
out  Its  reqxMudbUlty  to  determine  ^rbmtbm 
government  agencies  are  doing  their  lob 
properly. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Rosenthal  predicted 
that 

The  long-term  effect  ot  this  bill  wlU  be 
to  make  Xbn  government's  tax  adminlstn- 
tlon  agenoy  a  nuH«  efficient  and  responsive 
organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reasons  cited  by  my/ 
colleague,  Mr.  Rosbithai,,  express  with- 
out quesUon  the  rationale  bdilnd  eo- 
sponsotdilp  of  iegtriation  to  provide  for 
a  GAO  audit  of  Che  Fedend  Reserve  BfB- 
tem.  Mora  than  ever  before.  It  Is  now  the 
time  for  the  American  people  to  know 
exactly  how  0m  rtOani.  Reserve,  wfaioh 
handles  billions  of  dollars  hi  transae- 
tlona  each  year  and  maintains  a  port- 
folio of  $93  union  on  which  it  draws  $6 
bilUon  of  taiterest  income  annually, 
operates. 

Currently,  the  OAO  Is  able  to  audit  the 
ntS  only  as  an  agent  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  iDtetnal  Revenue  Taxation. 
As  sueh.  the  scope  of  its  audits  of  the 
Service  are  Uaalted.  Under  the  provisions 
of  HJL  SMS,  ttie  OAO  would  be 
permitted  t*  initiate  audits  of  the  IRS. 
just  as  nSL  T6M  would  allow  the  GAO 
to  initiate  audits  of  the  Fedovl  Reecnre 
System.  FurtheniK»«,  Just  as  GAO  dis- 
ckisuf»  Hi  individual  tax  return  infonna- 
tioa  to  any  person  outBiiie  OAO  exoegt 
as  prorldad  bf  law  wmdd  be  psoldblted 
uiM^r  HJit.  attt.  HJL  7SM  prohibits 
GAO  from  Ideftttfyinc  taiffirldiMl  bank 
tramactisnB.  it  is  Uso  important  to  note 
that  til*  prmMioB  «f  HJL  8»4S  state 
that  GAO  audlte  of  the  IRS  "shall  not 
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affect  the  finality  of  findings  or  decisions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  under  sectkm  6406  of  tlie  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954."  In  that  con- 
nection, HJl.  7590,  while  permitting 
GAO  recommendations  on  improving 
economical  and  efBclent  operations  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  specifically 
states  that  the  GAO  shall  not  make  any 
recommendations  as  to  the  Fed's  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Consumer  and  Monetary 
Affairs  for  HJt.  8948  and"  of  the  118 
cosponsors  for  HJl.  7590 — 6  of  whom 
also  sit  on  the  Commerce,  Consumer  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee — clearly 
indicates  tliat  there  should  be  no  further 
delay  in  pushing  legislation  providing  for 
OAO  audits  of  all  Federal  agencies.  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  justification  for 
a  Federal  agency's  not  submitting  to  a 
GAO  audit  unless  it  has  something  to 
hide;  and  if  that  is  the  case,  then  an 
independent  and  full-scale  audit  is  even 
more  urgent. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  PATRICK  MOYNIHAN 

(Mr.  K<X:!H  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recess  I  went  to  a  major  subway  or  bos 
stop  in  my  district  each  morning  to  speak 
with  my  constitunits  and  distrilrate  my 
statement  praising  Ambassador  Patrick 
MOynlhan  for  having  described  Idi  Amis 
of  Uganda  as  a  "racist  murderer."  I  also 
broufi^t  to  their  attention  a  report  in 
the  Washington  Post  that  the  State  De- 
partment was  seeking  to  have  Ambas- 
sador Moynihan  withdraw  his  remarks, 
and  I  asked  my  ctmstituents  to  write  to 
the  Ambassador  giving  him  their  opinion 
of  what  he  had  said.  Mkny  of  the  people 
who  wrote  to  Patrick  Moynihan  fur- 
nished me  with  copies  of  tdieir  letters 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  they  praised 
him  without  excQition.  I  am  also  irieased 
to  rqMirt  that  President  Ford  issued  a 
statement  supporting  Patrick  Moynihan^ 
use  of  the  term  "racist  murderer"  in 
describing  Amin. 

With  the  thought  that  they  would  be 
of  interest  to  my  ofdleagues,  I  am  setting 
forth  the  news  report  of  President  Ford's 
comments,  as  well  as  a  number  of  letters 
that  I  received  from  constituents: 
[From  tbe  New  Yoric  Tlmas,  Oct.  «,  1975  ] 

Foka  Backs  Motitihah  ok  CamciSM  of 
Ascnr 

Washinotok. — Freeldent  Pord  fully  sup- 
ports Daniel  P.  Moynlhan's  use  of  the  term 
"racist  murderer"  to  deecrlbe  President  Idi 
Amln  of  Uganda,  tha  White  Hoxue  said  today. 

"The  President  iMlleves  Amhamartor  Moyni- 
han and  Clarence  Ultchell  aaM  what  needed 
to  be  said,"  the  White  Hoxise  press  secretary, 
Ron  Nessen,  tcdd  reporters. 

In  a  speech  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  FMexatUm  of  Labor  and  Council  of 
UMliBtrlal  Organtetlons  Rlday,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han, tbe  chief  Tftdted  States  representative 
at  tbe  United  Nations,  used  a  phrase  from  a 
New  York  Times  edHorlal  tnrming  Preei- 
dent  Araln  a  "racist  murderer."  Mr.  Moynihan 
indicated  that  he  agreed  with  that  appraisal. 


Mr.  Moynihan  was  protesting  a  caU  for 
the  extinction  of  Israel  made  by  Freaident 
Amln  m  the  General  Assembly  on  Oct.  1. 

Mr.  MitcheU,  a  United  Statea  delegate  to 
the  Assembly,  cntldaed  Freaident  Amln  In 
a  speech  in  the  United  Nations  Monday,  de- 
claring that  tbe  Ugandan's  remarks  were  "an 
affront  to  milUous  ol  cltiaens  <^  the  United 
SUtes." 

OCTOBEX  17,  1975. 
U.S.  Missiow. 
United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deas  F^DENOs:  I  agree  with  C<Migressman 
Koch  and  would  be  very  disappointed  In 
tbe  United  States  if  otir  State  Department 
compelled  Ambassador  Moynihan  to  with- 
draw his  statements. 


Respectfully, 


1 
HoixT  A.  Aixisow. 


OcTOaaa  16,  1975. 
Hon.  Edwabo  I.  Koch, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  I  recently  received  a  copv 
of  your  Congreeaional  Record  repiort  in  which 
you  praised  Patrick  Moynihan  for  his  candor 
and  courage  in  speaking  out  agalnat  Presi- 
dent Idi  Amln  of  Uganda.  Mr.  Moynihan  is 
Indeed  to  be  congratulated  for  bis  forttirlght 
remarks  regarding  Amin's  treacherous  record 
since  bis  ascent  to  power.  (Although  aueh 
bloody  reprisals  are  not  uncomnmn  ap<m  the 
cozusluslon  of  "tribal  warfare",  they  are  stlU 
wrong,  and  should  not  be  tolerated.) 

But  teU  me  frtaase.  Congressman,  where  Is 
Mr.  Mc^nihan'fe  strident  voice  of  outrage  re- 
garding the  totalitarian  regime  Ol  suppsee- 
sion,  censorship  and  polltleal  impclaonment 
that  has  Infected  India?  Perhaps  I  have  over- 
looked his  blunt,  stinging  and  painfuUy 
candid  remarks  about  the  Ohandl  dictator- 
ship? I  suggest  Mr.  MoynUum  apply  one  of 
bis  own  quotattons  to  the  aituatlcm  In  India: 
.  .  It  is  simply  the  fact  that  despotism 
will  seek  wliatever  c^iportunltles  come  to 
hand  to  destroy  that  one  which  threatens 
them  moat,  which  la  democracy." 

Alas,  I  fear  that  even  Itr.  MOynihan's  bell 
of  freedom  tolls  only  when  It  Is  polltteaUy 
expedient.  It  Is  hypocrisy  such  as  this  that 
renders  even  the  moat  honest,  stneaM  re- 
marks of  any  |]^lltlcian  imbeliavatale. 
Stncerety. 

lAxntk  Oou>iaoN. 

OcrOBCR  17.  1976. 
Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Motnxham, 
V.S.  Miction, 
United  Nations  Plaza 
New  York.  K.T. 

Dear  Mr.  Motkiran:  It  Is  not  my  custom 
to  write  letters  to  people  In  prominent  posi- 
tions when  I  have  an  opinion,  but  it  is  so 
important  that  I  do  so  now. 

X  am  both  pleased  and  proud  of  your 
statements  regarding  Uganda's  PreaUant 
Amln^  "speech"  before  the  ttalted  Natlona. 
Thank  Ood  someone  In  our  Oovemment  had 
the  eourage  to  attack  sueh  a  rtstneaning  and 
atnpld  talk.  How  people  of  InteUlganoe  could 
sit,  listen,  and  applaud  the  ctatements  of 
thIa  knier  and  enslaver  Is  behead  human 
comprehension.  Too  long,  we,  as  Amertcaas, 
have  turned  the  other  cheek  and  have  Indeed 
become  the  laughing  stock  of  other  aattons. 
It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  at  last  we 
have  a  man  who  speaks  for  the  majority 
of  Anksrtcans.  Please,  please,  don't  betray  us 
by  withdrawing  yoiir  remarks — stand  firm, 
know  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  behind  you.  You  showed  courage  and 
principle— something  sadly  lacking  In  our 
State  Department. 

I  wish  you  much  success  In  your  newest 
endeavor. 

Sincerely, 

Miss  Mabgabet  M.  OAifiroir. 
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OCTOMB  17,  1075. 

UJB.  Mnnoir, 
VntteM  M&Moma  Plmaa. 
new  7«rk.  M.T. 

QMMnumam:  I  wlah  to  mtMae  you  that  I 
fully  agrae  with  Oongreaanaa  Koch  and 
woold  ba  ynj  dla^ppoiated  In  tbn  United 
Statea  U  oar  8tata  Department  oomptiled 
ftmlwartor  Moynlhan  to  withdraw  taU  state- 
ments. 

Baepcctfully. 

BXTEaLT  L.  JXTB3ST. 

OCTOBXX  17,  1975. 
Paxaicx  ICOrmHAir. 

Chief  DeMfmU,  UJ.  MUsUm.  Vnited  Nations 
naem.  Mew  York,  M.Y. 
DualBu  MoiMiaAK;  I  wlBh  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  you  for  the  stand 
you  have  taken  and  your  statements  In  con- 
nectkia  with  Pnatdent  Idl  Amln  of  Uganda. 
I  tmit  that  you  wlU  continue  to  fight 
against  any  sooh  futiire  attacks  against  all 
people,  whatever  race,  creed  or  color. 
Very  truly  yoius, 

HAxaxrr  Ifaovrrz. 

OCTOBBK  16,   1975. 
Wmhaewidor  Patbick  MoTKiRAir, 
VJ.MUatom, 
VnUatMmttoiu  Plaza. 
New  York,  H.Y. 

huwtmMXM.  BraTo,  Sir,  for  your 
t  about  Ul  Amln.  TlMre  are  some  other 
la  vaitoua  oonntrlea  who  could  fit 
Into  the  Muae  category  without  too  much 
dUBeulty. 

Mr  <Wth  In  the  UN  for  what  It  Is  doing 
and  for  tti  potential  in  helping  solve  the 
praUeme  of  the  World  is  stranger  than  ever. 
Slneerely  yours, 

AlXAW  IiicKisaocK.  Jt. 

Ocn»a  10,  1975. 
Chief  Delegate  Paxmick  MOthxraw, 
UJ.  MUekm.  United  NmtlOlU  Plmea. 
Hew  Yeek,  N.Y. 

fltai:  This  la  to  let  you  know  that  I  agree 
wtth  Ooagremman  Mwaitf  I.  Koch  100%! 
President  Idl  Amm  of  Uganda  is  what  you 
eaUad  hhii.  a  "netst  murderer". 

DoBt  apologlne.  The  SUte  Department  can 
gototatiL 

tVe  ahout  time  we  qtoke  our  minds.  ^"^ 
told  the  world  oaetty  how  it  Is.  The  worid 
maj  not  like  It  (who  cares)  and  magr  not 
Ilka  VM  (tbej  doot)  but  at  least  they  wUl 
reepeet  ua  (whleh  tbay  dont  now!) 

Keep  up  tha  good  work! 
KeqMctfully  yours. 

Miss  Dblcisa  Moana. 

OcTOBBt  15,  1975. 

Mr.  PsmOK  MOTWIHAM, 

Ujr.  mssioii.  United  Natknu  PUmm. 
New  Tartt.  N.Y. 

MoTwnuir:  Having  read  your 
of  Octob«  5.  U75,  eoacamlng 
at  Idl  Amla  of  UgaxMla.  I  can  only 
St  X  agree  with  yon  100%  and  for 
tfe*  flak  time  la  many  yearn  I  am  prood  that 
aa  >iBirtBaa  la  flaally  staadlng  up  to  these 
tMrd  wwM  leaders,  who  have  run  the  United 
MMfcas  toe  kag. 

1^.  MoyBikaa  kaep  up  the  good  work  and 
doaft  wttkdrsw  your  statement,  when  you  are 
la  the  Ught  tiMre  la  no  need  for  i^olagieB. 
I«t  Psaaldent  Aadn  *r"'^'w  for  his  state- 


▼ety  truly  yours, 

Hattb  f.  Mubpst. 

OcroBB  17,  1976. 

MOTWXHAjr. 

U£:  MUehm.  United  NatUnu 
Mew  Yerk.  M.Y. 

u  MoiMiRAw:  I  know  yon  are  ua- 
ft«m  the  State  Department  t» 


Ifr.Pi 

C%le^ 


withdraw  your  remarks  about  President  Idl 
AnUn  o<  Uganda. 

What  yoQ  aald  needed  to  be  said.  And  It 
waa  about  time  aouaona  had  ttia  ooorage  to 
speak  the  truth.  I  don't  know  why  the  United 
Stotes  caters  to  these  murderers— the  pec^e 
who  are  trying  to  destroy  democracy  In  the 
the  wcrld. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Janz  C.  Neibon. 

OcrcAB  16,  1075. 
Ambassador  Patbick  MoTmaAW, 
UJ.  MUaion.  United  NaUona  Plaza. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dbab  Ambassador  Motnihan:  1  must 
write  this  letter  to  tell  you  tow  grateful 
I  am  to  you  for  your  coTirageoxis  and  truth- 
ful remarks  concerning  Idl  Amln.  You  make 
me  iMToud  to  be  an  American.  Similar  fsenU- 
menta  have  been  expressed  to  me  by  many 
members  of  my  congregation  and  by  New 
iTorkers  generally. 

'  The  United  States  for  too  long  has  taken 
every  kind  of  snide  comment  and  insulting 
remark  without  standing  up  to  the  horrend- 
ous persons  responsible  for  them.  Such  ac- 
tion cannot  be  described  as  diplomacy  but 
rather  as  moral  cowardice.  It  Is  heartening 
that  our  country  is  now  represented  by  some- 
one like  yovirself  who  rejects  obscenities 
hurled  at  the  United  States  or  at  any  friendly 
nation. 

With  prayers  for  ymir  continued  health 
and  strength,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rabbi  40DAH  Nadicr. 

OCTOBEE  17, 1975. 
Chief  Delegate  Danrx  Patbick  Motnihait, 
U£.  Mtuifom,  United  Nations  Plaza. 
New  York.  M.Y. 

DBAS  Mfe.  MOtwoum:  I  wish  to  take  time 
out  to  support  your  reoent  comments  regard- 
ing Ptestdsnt  Idl  Amln  of  Uganda.  I  think 
your  stralghtforwardnees  and  courage  are  to 
be  ^plauded  and  encoonaged.  I  am  proud 
that  tha  United  States  is  represented  ^  an 
individual  <rf  your  character  and  con- 
viction. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BOBEBT  J.  Rbgeb,  Jr. 

OcTOBSB  16, 1975. 
Chief  Delegate  Patbick  Motnihan, 
UJI.  Miaaion,  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York.  M.Y. 

Db»b  8b:  Tour  statement  regarding  Presi- 
dent Idl  Amm  of  Uganda  was  something  that 
needed  to  be  said,  and  I  for  one  support  you 
100%.  He  is  a  lunatic  racist  murderer  and 
ym  definitely  should  not  withdraw  your 
remarks. 
Thank  you  for  saying  it. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Ank  M.  Rocopf. 

Octobbb  15.  1975. 
Mb.  Patbick  MoTmaaw:  with  regud  to 
the  State  Department  oOcials  pnsslng  to 
withdraw  your  remarks  made  regarding 
President  Idl  Amin-of  Uganda,  I  hope  you 
won't  give  in  and  stand  flrmi 

Sincerely, 
I  Ms.  Paoi.  Sibbn. 

^  Octobbb  16,  1975. 

Hem.  Patbick  Motmihan, 
United  Nations  Plaza. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Tour  forthright  stand  on  the  likes  of  Idl 
Amln  and  the  other  third  world  psnnilo 
friends  of  the  USA  commands  our  rti^ecit 
and  admiration.  Congratulattons  on  a  lob 
weUdoae. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

A.  c.  Wnnn. 


OCTOBB  17,  1075. 

Mr.  Patbick  Moymihan, 
UJ3.  MUsion, 
United  Nations  Plaza.    "" 
New  York.  M.Y. 

Dksb  Mb.  lifoTmHAif :  I  abe<riutely  support 
your  superb  statement  and  your  courageous 
stand  m  speaking  out  against  Prealdent 
Amln's  Btatemmts  at  the  IThlted  Nations  on 
October  fifth. 

Please  do  not  withdraw  your  statement  I  It 
is  an  outrage  that  a  man  such  as  Pres.  Amln 
should  be  given  a  forum  at  the  General  As- 
sembly and  axL  equal  outrage  that  our  state 
department  oflSclals  are  pressing  you  to  with- 
draw your  remarlcs. 

What  is  happening  to  this  country?  Are  we 
to  cower  when  every  and  any  small  underde- 
veloped nation  or  larger  wcxrld  powers  finds 
oinr  representatives  remarks  "undignified" 
and  make  apologies  ...  or  are  we  to  be 
world  leaders  who  are  outraged  by  behavior 
such  as  this  and  set  an  example  for  others 
to  be  as  well  by  tills  offensive  individual  and 
others  of  bis  caliber. 

I  am  proxut  you  represent  our  country  and 
again,  I  absolutely  support  your  stand.  As  an 
American,  my  personal,  warmest  t-.V'ittifra  to 
you. 

Sincerely, 

StrSAN  ZlSES. 


HEAVY  TRUCKS  ARE  DRIVINO  ON 
DEFICIEMT  AND  OBSOLETE 
BRIDGES— rBUT  THE  FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY  ADmNLBTRATTON 

DOES        NOT        KNOW        WHICH 
BRIDGES 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
misston  to  wctend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rcooro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  the  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  con- 
cerned with  Feden^  highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  had  been  sitting 
with  information  that  there  are  105 
"structurally  deficient"  and  741  "func- 
tionally obsolete"  bridges  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  yet  the  Agency 
had  made  no  elTort  to  identify  the  actual 
bridges  involved. 

Last  week,  I  released  to  the  press 
FHWA  information  on  tfa«  unsafe  bridge 
totals,  which  I  had  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  obtain. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  learned  that 
the  FHWA  does  not  yet  know  which 
bridges,  and  which  highways,  are  the 
ones  involved. 

Only  now,  after  the  story  on  the  OAO 
report  using  the  FHWA  d|Ua  bnAe  in 
the  press,  is  the  FHWA  taking  action 
both  to  verify  its  statistics  and  to  request 
information  identifying  the  bridges. 

I  am  tbodsad  at  this  ttuipt  data  gath- 
ering procedure  at  the  FHWA.  Tbe  lack 
of  Information  could  prove  extremely 
dangerous  if  tracks  carrying  maximum 
allowable  loads  of  80,000  pounds  are  per- 
mitted en  bridges  incapable  of  support- 
ing tbebr  weight  over  periods  of  time. 

The  Federal  Higbway  AdministraUon 
should  be  asoertatnlaff  which  bridges  are 
incaiMtile  of  carrying  today's  heavier 
trucks  while  laBuiln«  that  the  bridges 
are  adequately  maorfeed.  The  eztotenoe  of 
so  many  etraeturaHy  deiletait  and  citoo- 
leto  bridges  lelnf oreeB  the  need  for  tan- 
mediato  enaetmmt  of  my  Inglrietifwi. 
HH.  1897,  to  n>n  back  truck  wei^ts. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Departmmt  of 
Transportation  has  an  oMlgatloa  to  act 
with  great  tirgeney. 

For  the  inf  ormaticm  of  our  colleagues, 
I  am  including  my  letter  (m  this  subject 
to  Federal  Highway  Administrator  Nor- 
bert  Tlonann: 

WsamireTOW,  D.C.,  October  17, 1975. 
Mr.  Nobbdt  TtEMsam, 

Adminiatnaor,    Federal   Highway   Adminis- 
tratkm,  Waahtngttm,  D.C. 

DBAS  kfit.  Txemawn:  As  you  are  aware,  in 
support  at  my  propoeal  to  reduce  truck 
wights  on  the  Interetate  Highway  System, 
I  asked  the  Oeneral  Aocountteg  Office  to 
Obtain  Information  ffeom  your  Bridge  Inven- 
tory ooDoeralng  the  ntunlber  <^  stTuc4air«ay 
deficient  and  functionally  obeolete  brldgee 
on  the  Interstate  System,  'nie  data  which 
you  provided  abawvd  that  lOS  bridges  are 
"struotnraUy  deOdent"  and  that  741  are 
"funetloDaUy  ohooleto''. 

I  then  sought  to  find  out  which  bridges  on 
which  highways  are  Involved,  In  order  to 
ascefialn  both  if  truOks  carrying  the  maxl- 
mtxm  80,000  lb.  groes  loads  or  the  mairimiim 
asle  loads  are  allowed  on  the  bridges,  and  if 
tiieee  bridges  exe  maiked  so  as  to  warn  thoee 
who  might  otherwise  drive  on  them  with  Va» 
maximum  loads.     , 

I  was  shofdeed  to  learn  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  does  not  even  know 
which  are  the  unsafe  bridges — and  that  your 
office,  whiob  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
vehicular  and  truck  safety,  has  been  sitting 
with  information  that  tiieie  are  106  striic- 
turally  deficient  and  741  functionally  obso- 
lete brldgea  and  yet  not  moved  to  identdfy 
the  bridges  affected. 

Only  now,  after  the  story  on  the  CAO  re- 
port using  your  date  iHoke  in  ttie  press,  you 
are  talcing  action  both  to  verify  the  statis- 
tics provided  by  the  states  and  requesting 
inf<N-matlon  identifying  the  bridges.  Should 
^ou  not  also  lie  ascertaining  whether  the 
bridges  are  CHwble  of  carrying  today's  heavy 
trucks? 

This  matter  is  of  great  urgency,  particu- 
larly since  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  endorsed  the  heavier  truck  wel^te. 
Surely  ya«  mnst  agree  that  an  extremrty 
dangerous  situation  may  exist.  Indsed.  the 
exlstMiee  of  so  many  struoturaUy  deOotent 
and  obsolete  brldgee  fiu'ther  leinforoes  the 
need  for  my  legislation  to  roll  back  truck 
weights. 

SLnoerdy, 

EowARB  I.  Koch. 


KAREN  DaCROW:  "THEY  GAMBLED 
ON  ME.  AND  THE7  LOST" 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
misskA  to  extend  his  r^naiks  at  this 
point  la  the  Bwobd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  EOCH.  Mr.  GN^ieaker.  I  read  wiUi 
deUght  an  article  eoncemlng  Karen  De- 
Crow,  president  of  ttie  National  Organi- 
zation for  Women  wlio  recentiy  attended 
an  Intemational  Conference  of  Women 
held  in  Moscow.  She  r^iirarts  how  the 
Soviet  orgMilaeis  of  that  oonf  erence  pre- 
vMited  her  from  even  mildly  crlticiztaig 
the  sexism  she  had  f  omid  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  She  summed  it  up  when  she  said 
about  ttie  Soviets: 

These  people  not  only  do  not  believe  In 
the  right  to  dissent,  fhey  don't  understand  It 

What  has  bothered  me  over  the  years 
Is  that  when  the  Soviet  XThion  has  spon- 
sored International  conferences,  the  dde- 
grates  from  the  Uhlted  States  for  the 
most  part  ieue  unswerving  In  their  lauda- 
tory comhuents  concerning  the  Soidet 
Union  and  rar^  ever  see  or  criticise  the 
totalitarian    aspects    of    that    society. 


Eittier  they  are  "true  beUevers"  who  do 
not  see  the  Soviet  soolety  for  what  it  is, 
oar  thegr  are  too  intimidated  to  stand  up 
and  oeak  out  at  the  time  of  the  c(m- 

f erence.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  want 
to  express  my  iiersonal  thanks  to  Karen 
DeCrow  for  hw  iiudg^t  into  Soviet  so- 
ciety and  then  having  the  courage  to  try 
and  speak  out  on  what  she  found.  Tbe 
Soviet  Union  and  its  supporters  consist- 
ently point  out  the  d^ci«icies  of  the 
democratic  society  practiced  in  the 
United  Stotes.  I  too  point  out  the  In- 
eQulties  that  exist  and  which  must  be 
eliminated.  But  we  and  our  guests  from 
other  coimtries  are  free  to  speak  out  and 
criticism  is  not  met  with  jail  or  institu- 
tionalization in  a  mentol  institution  as 
hi^pens  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  their 
dissenters. 

As  Karen  DeCrow  put  it  so  well,  "they 
gambled  on  me,  aad  they  lost." 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  18,  1975  J 

NOW  Head  Pikds  Sovbt  "Mosx  Sexist"  Thaw 

Utrrrso  States 

(By  David  K.  ShlplOT) 

Moscow,  October  17. — Soviet  organizers  of 
an  International  conference  of  women  held 
here  this  week  censored  the  speech  of  a  lead- 
ing American  feminist  when  she  tried  to 
make  some  mild  criticism  of  the  sex^un  she 
had  found  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Karen  DeCrow,  president  of  the  National 
Organization  for  Women,  said  that  she  had 
bowed  to  strong  pressure  and  removed  one 
offending  passage,  but  when  she  refused  to 
change  another  sentence,  the  Russians 
simply  altered  it  In  translation. 

"These  people  not  only  don't  believe  In  the 
right  to  dissent,  they  dont  vmderstand  it," 
she  declared  in  an  interview.  "In  the  United 
Stetes,  you  dissent,  you  fig^t.  I  never 
thought  that  was  an  honor  or  a  privilege — 
it's  Just  part  of  living.  It  has  never  occurred 
to  me  that  somebody  would  say.  Take  some- 
thing out  of  your  speech.'  " 

From  the  moment  she  stepped  off  the 
plane  in  Moecow  10  days  ago.  Miss  DeCrow 
said,  Soviet  officials  and  Joumallsto  had  been 
asking  her,  in  effect,  to  "tril  us  how  terrible 
It  is  for  American  women;  teU  us  how 
wonderful  It  is  for  Soviet  women." 

But  Miss  DeCrow  said  that  her  eye  for 
sexist  attitudes  spotted  so  many  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  she  bad  concluded,  "It's 
more  sexist  than  the  United  Stetes,  I'm  tell- 
ing you.  Ifs  better  In  the  U.S.,  where  at 
least  lip  service  is  paid  to  the  problem.  Tou 
couldnt  have  a  NOW  here  becaiise  'there  la 
no  problem.'  •• 

The  problems  with  her  speech  began  when 
she  waa  told  by  Sorlet  ofltelals  to  write  tt 
In  advance,  aomethlng  She  almost  as  Mr 
does.  When  Ae  balked,  the  ofllelals  toM  her 
that -unless  she  wrote  it  out,  she  would  not 
be  snowed  to  go  to  Leningrad,  where  some 
of  the  delegates  were  to  tour  schools  and 
factories. 

After  she  had  submitted  the  speech,  she 
said,  two  men  entered  her  hotrt  room  a'ul 
ordered  her  to  delete  the  foUowlng  passage: 

"We  heard  from  the  representetlvee  at  the 
Itfinistry  of  Justtee  of  the  UBJBJt.  this  week 
aU  about  the  special  oonslderations  given  to 
mothers,  the  medals  given  to  women  who 
have  more  than  10  ehUdren,  the  preoption 
that  women  have  a  special  understanding  of 
chUdren  under  8  years  old.  I  say  we  must 
declare  loud  and  clear,  we  must  contradict 
both  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Slgmund 
Freud :  Anatomy  is  not  destiny." 

"They  have  me  really  intimidated,"  she 
said.  "Am  I  a  hero?  Of  course  not.  I  took  it 
out." 

CENSOR    AT    WOHK 

Tno  days  later,  an  official  called  her  into 
the  hallway  outside  the  conference  hall,  she 
said,    told    her    "there's    an    error   in   rour 


speech,"  and  pointed  to  a  sentence  declaring 
sexism  "a  problem  every  place  in  the  world." 

"Whenever  you  eay  'every  place,'"  she 
quoted  him  as  saying,  "I  want  you  change  it 
to  'soms  plaoss.' "  She  rafuaed.  but  said  she 
waa  told  that  the  change  waa  made  anyway 
during  simultaneous  translation. 

Miss  DeCrow,  a  87-year-old  lawyer  from 
Syracuse,  N.T.,  has  been  keepUig  a  notebook 
at  sexist  remarks  and  Instances  of  discrimi- 
nation against  women.  Often,  the  Busslans 
evidently  thought  they  were  being  polite 
and  flattering  to  women. 

For  example,  a  lawyer  at  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  explaining  why  women  make  good 
Judges,  told  Miss  DeCrow,  "Women  are  emo- 
tional creatures." 

Another  lawyer,  a  woman,  discussing  why 
mothers  usually  get  custody  of  chUdren  In 
divorce  cases,  explained.  "She  gives  birth, 
therefore  she  is  more  attached  to  the  chU- 
dren than  the  father.  The  father  loves  his 
children  only  through  his  love  for  the 
mother." 

A  professor  at  a  medical  school,  surrounded 
by  the  woman  delegates,  told  them  that  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful 
flower  bed. 

Before  a  comedy  show  in  Tienlngrad,  Miss 
DeCrow  recalled,  the  audience  was  told  that 
one  woman  In  the  cast  would  be  absent  be- 
cause she  was  having  a  baby.  Everyone  ap- 
plauded, and  a  man  would  not  be  there,  they 
were  informed,  because  "he  Is  In  the  army 
defending  ^MT." 

Miss  DeCaow  said  the  play  itself  contained 
a  sexist  lose  in  which  a  man  told  of  his 
attempt  to^ve  a  drowning  woman.  "I  took 
one  look  at  her.  I  realized  I  was  not  lucky." 
he  said.  "She  was  not  beautiful.  I  threw  her 
back."  Everyone  clapped.  - 

"And  this  is  a  nonsexist  society?"  Miss 
DeCrow  exclaimed.  "Johnny  Carson  couldn't 
get  away  with  that — he'd  get  9,000  letters." 

She  said  she  had  asked  some  tough  ques- 
tions that  usually  brought  blank,  bewildered 
stares  of  laughter  from  the  Russians.  She 
asked  why  only  girls  took  cooking  lessons  in 
a  Leningrad  school.  She  asked  about  a  man 
driving  a  garbage  truck  while  women 
dumped  the  garbage  in  the  back. 

When  maternity  leave  was  discussed,  she 
asked  about  paternity  leave.  Laughter.  When 
the  delegation  was  taken  to  a  fashion  show 
In  Leningrad  she  asked  whether  a  delegation 
of  men  would  be  taken  to  a  fashion  show. 
Blank  looks. 

"Why  did  they  invite  me?"  slie  asked  her- 
self. "TliOBe  attending  the  conference,  from 
111  countries  were  99  per  cent  Communlste," 
she  said.  Including  her  fellow  Americans,  who 
did  nothing  but  pcaiae  the  Soviet  Union  for 
giving  women  equality. 

"I  am  weU-known  as  a  feminist  leader, 
well-known  as  an  antiwar  protester,"  Miss 
DeOrow  explained.  "They  gambled  on  me, 
and  they  lost." 


EUIXX^Y  TO  RALPH  HALPERN 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricobd  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  advise  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
the  passing  of  Ralph  Halpon,  a  civic 
and  political  leader  in  Queens,  H.Y.,  tat 
many  years.  I  was  privileged  to  know 
Ralph  Halpem  and  was  proud  to  be 
counted  among  his  many  friends.  His 
son,  Seymour  Halpem,  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  House  of  Repreeentotives 
and  I  Join  my  ccdleagues  In  extending 
our  personal  sympathies  to  Seymour  and 
the  other  manbers  oi  the  Halpem 
family. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Rkcobb 
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ttie  text  of  an  eulogy  to  Ralph  Halpem 
as  It  aopeared  In  the  Loog  Xslaod  Pnn: 
HALfoir,  Iiowanm  OOP  Lama,  88 
-.^  Baiptn.  »  foimar  steta  MMoably- 
i  and  tb*  H.taur  d  tattam  Bap.  aeymoiir 
tflad  yaataiday  «t  the  aca  of  as. 
~I  aarriaaa  under  the  direction  of 
Brotban  lleourtel  Chapel.  Fmeat 
■ma  will  be  tononow  »t  3:30  pjn.  Burial 
vfflftiUow  In  Mt.  Leiwnon  Cemetery, 
BrooUyn. 

Mr.  HUpera  was  widely  known  aa  "Ur. 
Wepablleau  of  Queena"  during  bis  more  than 
•0  yaan  of  pottttoal  activity  in  the  borough. 

Bora  on  Ifantettan'a  Lower  East  Side,  be 
waa  attracted  to  poUUca  at  the  age  of  14, 
atunq^lnc  'or  l>la  Idol,  Theodore  Kooeeyelt. 

nklpeni  mored  bis  family  to  Rlchntond 
MB  in  1014  wbare  he  founded  the  Theodore 
■ooaaralt  Bepubtlean  Club  and  became  ac- 
ttra  to  tba  Woodhaven  and  Richmond  HUl 
Bapoblicaa  duba. 

Ha  waa  given  the  nickname  "boy  orator" 
•ad  later  proved  hla  abUltles  by  winning  a 
nationwide  oratorical  contest  qwnsored  by 
tba  American  Tobacco  Company. 

Halpcm  waa  a  delegate  to  14  Republican 
atatta  eonvanllona  and  to  each  Republican 
national  eonrentlon  since  1983. 

Am  pnaMaut  of  the  Blchmond  Hill  Civic 
OrgaiMiiatloo  in  1919,  be  led  a  succeaaful  fl^t 
afalnat  tba  oity%  aoqulattlon  of  land  In  Rkdi- 
moad  Bni  f or  uae  aa  a  garbage  incinerator. 

Tba  foBowlng  year,  he  waa  elected  to  the 
atata  aaaambly,  eventually  serving  on  the 
Wftfa  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Codes 
Oommlttoe. 

BUpam  entered  the  Insurance  business  In 
ItMK  aataMiahlng  the  Balpb  Halpem  Agency 
ct  Jamaete  wbleh  he  operated  untu  his  re- 
tirement in  19«8. 

In  193S.  he  served  as  Queens  director  <rf 
tbe  fadaral  census.  Be  latw  served  two  temw 
as  SKseotlva  examiner  <^  Queena  under 
Borocyh  Piealdent  George  A.  H^^vey. 
_Haft>em  was  named  by  Gov.  Thranas  E. 
Dbwij  as  atate  tax  appraiser  in  1940  and 
id  chief  deputy  oommlaaioner  of  the 
I  Athletic  Commission  in  1948.  Later  he 
1  aa  aecretary  to  Supreme  Court  JiuUce 
•Tnaepb  M.  Conroy,  firom  19U  through  19e3. 

lb  1946  be  waa  named  aecretary  ot  the 
Qwnia  County  Bepubliean  Organlaation.  a 
potion  be  bald  for  38  years,  retiring  at  S3 
tnuk  bis  active  party  poets. 

lb  additton  to  his  son.  Halpem  is  sur- 
vlrad  by  bJa  wife.  Jnaeptilne;  a  daughter. 
lOa.  Bsrtba  Wartel:  two  grandchildren  and 
two  great  grandobildren. 
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EXFLAININa  THE  FAILURES  OF  US 
PORDON  POLICY 

(Mr.  WBUKRT.TWQ  asked  and^^as 
gmn  pennlaBkm  to  extend  hla  reibtuks 
al  tbla  point  In  the  Rkoid  and  to  th- 
crade  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SBBSRLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
wake  of  our  Vietnam  debacle.  mUUons 
or  Americans  continue  to  be  disturbed 
md  puated  over  the  causes  of  this  and 
ether  foreltn  policy  failures  and  over  the 
future  course  of  American  foreign  policy 
lx>  lidp  achieve  a  better  understanding,  I 
am  offering  tot  the  Racou  a  brilliant 
Mo^  by  Hans  J.  Morgenthau  from  the 

2^25^  iL**°«  «*  **»•  ^*^  Republic, 
entitled  "Three  Paradoxes,"  Dr.  Bioigai- 
thau  analyses  the  factors  responsible  for 
past  famgn  policy  defeats  and  failures. 
«  Dr.  Morgenttiau  points  out  that  since 
tb«  «id  af  Work!  War  n.  UA  foreign 
POM^  baa  found  itsdf  aU  too  of ter  on 
tlM  wrong  iMe  d  the  great  social,  eco- 
naorie.  and  political  issues  that  charac- 
ta^ie  ttie  present  period  of  history.  He 
potate  out  that  this  erroneous  orientation 


on  behalf  of  an  unviable  status  quo  has 
defeated  the  brilUaace  of  our  Secretary 
of  State.  Tibo  has  all  too  often  put  his 
extraordinary  gifts  at  the  service  of  lost 
causes. 

Dr.  Bfbrgenthau  also  points  out  ttiat  by 
fallhig  to  distinguish  between  usable — 
that  is.  conventional — military  power 
and  nonusable — that  is.  nuclear — ^mili- 
tary power  and  by  emphasizing  the  lat- 
ter over  the  former,  the  United  States 
has  maintained  its  appearance  as  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  but  has 
weakened  Its  power.  He  points  out  that 
it  has  further  limited  its  capability  for 
waging  conventional  war  by  continually 
attempting  to  blur  the  distinction  be- 
tween conventional  and  nuclear  weapons. 

Dr.  Morgenthau  concludes  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  20th  century  from  World 
War  I  to  Vietnam  ought  to  have  tawight 
us  that  "a  great  power  has  discharged 
its  duty  toward  itself  and  mankind  when 
it  seeks  through  its  foreign  policy  to 
protect  its  territory  and  its  institutions." 
He  adds  that  in  our  present  circum- 
stances this  concept  of  our  national  in- 
terest implies  three  concrete  purposes: 
First,  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war; 
second,  at  best  sjrmpathy  for,  and  at 
worst  Indifference  to,  the  radical  domes- 
tic changes  that  nations  are  undergoing 
throughout  the  world;  and  third,  the 
support  of  supranational  institutions 
capable  of  performing  the  functions  that 
individual  nation  states  are  no  longer 
able  to  perform. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  one  need  not  agree  en- 
tirely with  Dr.  Morgenthau's  analysis  to 
value  it  as  an  important  contribution  to 
the  essential  rethinking  that  we  should 
all  be  dofaig  if  we  are  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  our  people  and  people  around 
the  world  in  American  ideals  and  leader- 
ship. 

The  fun  article  by  Dr.  Moi-genthau 
follows  these  remaiks: 

Thkkx  PaXAOozBs 
(By  Hana  J.  Morgenthau)  • 

A  strange  and  ominous  i^Mthy  appears  to 
separate  the  American  people  from  the  Uvely 
concern  with  public  affairs  without  which 
democracy  Itaelf  loses  its  vitaUty  and  tends 
to  become  a  ritual  devoid  of  political  mean- 
ing. As  far  as  the  public  atutude  toward 
foreign  policy  is  concerned,  the  reason  for 
thia  apathy  is  to  be  found  in  three  para- 
doxea  that  have  obeciired  the  nature  of  otir 
foreign  poUcy  and  the  fact<»-s  responsible  for 
iU  failuraa  and  defeaU:  the  paradox  of  In- 
effective brlUlance,  tha  paradox  of  impotent 
power,  tba  paradox  of  deatructlve  idealism. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  SUtea  has 
under  Ut.  Kissinger's  stewardship  suffered  a 
number  of  spectacular  defeats:  Southeast 
Aata.  Greece,  Turtcey.  the  German-BraaUlan 
treaty  opening  the  door  to  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion and  for  this  reason  opposed  by  the 
United  States  are  caaes  in  point.  The  prestige 
of  the  United  SUtea  for  poww,  virtue  and 
wisdom  haa  markedly  decUned  among  frienda 
and  foes  aUke.  The  United  Statea  carrlea  to- 
day  leas  weight  In  the  councils  at  the  nations 
than  it  did  a  decade  ago.  Tet  this  general 
decline  and  these  particular  failures  have 
been  presided  over  by,  if  they  have  not  re- 
sulted fPom  the  policies  of,  a  Secretary  ot 
State  who  is  so  amply  endowed  with  a  theo- 
retical understanding  of  foreign  policy  and 
the  practical  ability  to  conduct  it  that  I  still 
consider  him  to  be  the  best  Secretuy  of 

*  Hans  J.  Morgenthau  is  University  Pro- 
fessor or  Political  Science  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Reaetucb. 


State  since  Dean  Acheson  and  one  of  the 
six  or  so  beat  we  haye  bad  thrangbout  our 
history.  How  is  this  contrast  between  the  per- 
sonal  quaUtles  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  quality  of  his  policies  to  be  explained? 

First  of  all  the  Secretary  ot  Stete  is  ex- 
posed, aa  are  all  men,  to  the  contingencies 
of  history.  He  does  not  know  everything,  and 
he  does  not  control  everything  he  knows. 
Thus  he  cannot  escape  accidents  that  may 
pUy  havoc  with  his  best  laid  plana.  Moie 
particularly  the  chlckena  hatched  by  his 
predecessors  might  ohooae.  to  come  home  to 
roost  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances 
especially  inconvenient.  A  stateaman  may  be 
as  unlucky  ss  another  may  be  lucky,  and  he 
may  take  credit  or  have  to  take  the  blame  by 
dint  of  the  accident  that  a  certain  event  oc- 
curred while  he  was  guiding  the  ship  of  state. 
However  the  course  tba  American  ship  of 
state  has  steered  not  only  in  recent  years  but 
during  the  whole  post-World  War  n  period 
made  it  particularly  vxilnerable  to,  and  actu- 
ally invited,  the  kind  of  accidents  that  have 
shaken  it  In  recent  yeara. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Cold  War,  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  haa  assumed  the  identity 
of  the  policies  piu-sued  by  tba  government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  thoee  xst  tha  Com- 
munist governments  and  movements 
throughout  the  world.  Our  intwention  In 
the  Korean  war  was  based  upon  that  as- 
sumption and  BO  were  our  interventions  in 
Indochina  and  our  p<dicles  toward  Cuba. 
Similarly  we  tended  to  assume  tbat  our  in- 
terests and  thoae  of  our  alliae  were  identical 
and  to  eonalder  national  deviations  from  the 
coiuve  the  United  SUtea  bad  taken,  such  as 
the  Oaulllst  ones,  at  best  as  a  nuisance  re- 
grettably to  be  tolerated. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Kissinger  to  have 
made  an  end  to  these  simplistic  identifica- 
tions, which  if  consistently  adhered  to,  pre- 
cluded foreign  policy  altogether  and  allowed 
only  for  moral  crusades  fought  preferably 
with  the  weapons  of  rhetoric  and  subversion 
but,  if  need  be.  also  with  the  fuU  plethora  of 
conventional  weapons.  BIr.  Kissinger  has  had 
the  courage  to  deal  oonslstenUy  rather  than 
q>oradically,  as  his  predecessors  did,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  buaineeaUke  manner,  ap- 
pearing at  times  to  lean  over  backward  in 
minimizing  its  Commimist  character  as  a 
factor  in  its  foreign  policy.  After  a  number 
of  false  starts,  especially  with  regard  to  Ja- 
pan, he  has  also  shown  respect  for  the  sepa- 
rate interests  of  our  allies,  regardleas  at  his 
ideological  preferences.  Mr.  Klsalnger  has 
also  bad  the  courage  and  ability  to  begin  the 
normalisation  of  our  relations  with  mainland 
China  whUe  leaving  the  issue  of  Taiwan  in 
abeyance.  This  Ideologioal  dacoDtamlnatlon 
of  our  relations  with  tbs  two  major  Commu- 
nist powers  has  provided  Mr.  Xlaslnger  with 
an  admittedly  very  ii{nlted  fineedom  of  ma- 
neuver, which  he  used  m  different  phases  of 
the  liquidation  of  the  Indoidiina  war  on  be- 
half of  his  policies. 

Yet  whUe  in  the  arena  of  macro-politics, 
that  Is,  in  America's  relations  with  the  major 
Communist  powers,  the  United  States  has 
pursued  a  pragmatic  policy  that  rather  un- 
derplayed the  ideological  component  of  for- 
eign policy,  the  United  SUtes  has  continued 
that  Ideological  orlenutlon  in  Its  dealings 
with  local  Communist  governments  and 
movements.  The  considerations  that  pro- 
vided the  rationale  for  our  policies  in  South- 
east Asia,  for  the  support  of  a  military  dic- 
tatorship in  Greece,  for  our  parUclpation  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Allende  government  in 
ChUe,  have  been  ideological:  to  stop  com- 
munism by  whatever  means  short  of  nuclear 
war  wherever  it  threatens  to  extend  Ite  con- 
trol. How  can  these  two  types  of  policy — ideo- 
logical tolerance  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union 
and  mainland  China,  ideological  oombative- 
neas  against  local  communisms — mutually 
exclusive  on  the  face  of  them,  be  reooncUed? 
How  can  tiie  Betretary  of  SUte  pn>claim 
dMente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  fountain- 
head  of  Communist  ideology  and  supporter 
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of  Communist  causes,  and  fight  communism 
to  the  death  In  ChUe  and  Indochina? 

These  questions  are  answered  by  the  fun- 
damental principle  by  which  all  our  major 
foreign  policies  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  bava  been  inspired:  sUbUlty.  What  wa 
wanted  to  emerge  from  the  Second  World 
War  was  a  stable  world  order,  dominated  by 
two  self-contained  and  cooperating  super- 
powers. The  existence  of  these  two  super- 
powers, containing  each  other,  was  itssU  a 
token  of  sUbllity,  for  short  of  nuclear  war 
or  desUblllzlng  actions  of  one  of  the  super- 
powers' sateUttes  or  allies,  nothing  could  have 
threatened  the  sUbUity  of  relations  between 
the  two  superpowers  for  30  years.  Yet  that 
stability  could  indeed  be  put  in  Jeopardy,  so 
the  argument  runs.  If  a  minor  nation  were 
to  change  its  Ideological  allegiance  and  there- 
by add  to  the  strength  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  superpowers.  Thus  the  United  SUtes 
can  afford  to  play  down  Ideological  differ- 
ences in  its  relations  with  the  major  Com- 
munist powers,  for  these  differences  do  not 
affect  the  overall  world  balance  of  power.  But 
if  must  take  ideological  advances  and  re- 
treats at  the  confines  of  the  two  empires  with 
utmost  seriousness;  for  they  will,  at  least 
cumulatively,  affect  the  distribution  of  power 
in  the  world.  Hence  the  particular  American 
concern  with  stability  in  the  outlying  polit- 
ical areas. 

Yet  this  concern  with  stability  Is  up 
against  the  fact  that  typically  the  kind  of 
insUblllty  that  threatens  the  American  in- 
terest in  the  sUtus  quo  is  not  artificially 
induced  by  Communist  subversion  but  re- 
sults from  profound  popular  dissatisfaction 
with  the  social,  economic  and  political  sUtus 
quo.  Conmiunlsm  contributes  to  this  dis- 
satisfaction organization,  ideology  and  polit- 
ically oriented  mUlUncy.  In  other  words 
communism  may  be  the  beneficiary  and  the 
instrument  of  Instability,  but  It  is  generally 
not  the  cause.  Thus  by  fighting  communism 
it  is  possible  to  deprive  tnsUbUlty  of  its  moat 
effective  expression,  but  it  Is  not  possible  to 
eliminate  it.  Since  the  causes  and  effects  of 
insUblllty  persist,  a  policy  committed  to 
sUbUlty  and  identifying  instabUity  with 
communism  is  compeUed  by  the  logic  of  Its 
InterpreUtion  of  reality  to  suppress  in  the 
name  of  anti-communism  all  manlfesUtions 
of  popular  discontent  and  stlfls  tbe  aspira- 
tions for  reform.  Thus  in  an  essentially  un- 
stable world,  tyranny  becomes  the  .last  re- 
sort of  a  policy  committed  to  sUblUty  as  its 
ultimate  sUndard. 

The  ^sUbUity  thus  achieved  Is  apparent 
rather  than  real,  for  the  policy  seeking  it 
concerns  itself  with  one  particular  manl- 
fesUtloc  of  instabUity  rather  than  with  iU 
causes.  What  It  is  reaUy  concerned  wltb  is 
not  instabUity  as  such  but  that  insUbUity 
that  threatens  the  social,  economic  and 
political  sUtus  quo.  Thus  It  must  prefer  the 
short-run  stability  and  long-run  InsUbUity 
of  tyrannical  rule  to  the  short-run  InsUbUity 
and  long-run  stability  of  revolution  and 
radical  reform.  For  it  is  exactly  in  order  to 
forestall  the  transformations  that  revolution 
and  radical  reform  might  bring  today  that 
American  policy  has  consistently  taken  tlie 
Bide  of  repreeslon  on  behalf  of  an  unpopular 
social,  economic  and  political  status  quo. 

Thus  the  United  SUtes  has  found  itself 
consistently  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  great 
Issuee,  which  in  retrospect  will  appear  to 
have  put  their  stemp  upon  the  present  pe- 
riod of  history.  It  Is  this  wrong  pbUoeopblo 
orientation  on  behalf  of  an  unviable  sUtus 
quo  that  has  defeated  the  brUllance  of  the 
SecreUry  of  SUts.  He  has  put  his  extraordi- 
nary gifU  at  the  service  of  lost  causes.  Mani- 
festly destined  to  succeed,  more  often  than 
not  he  has  failed.  His  failures  have  by  and 
large  not  been  the  result  of  specific  weak- 
neeses  in  the  conception  and  execution  ol 
American  foreign  policy.  Rather  they  have 
derived  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte's  overaU 
perception  of  the  wwld  as  it  exists  and  his 


conception  of  the  world  to  be  created  by  his 
foreign  policy. 

The  paradox  of  faUing  brUUance  shares 
responslbUlty  for  the  faUuree  of  American 
foreign  policy  with  tbe  paradox  of  Inxpotont 
power.  The  object  lesson  of  that  paradox  is 
the  Vietnam  war.  Tbe  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth,  although  for  a  decade  it  brought 
to  bear  all  conventional  weapons  known  to 
man,  was  unable  to  Impose  Its  wlU  upon  the 
truncated  part  of  a  small  and  technologically 
backward  country.  Tbat  faUure  raises  two 
questions:  why  was  American  conventionid 
power  ineffective,  and  why  did  the  United 
States  not  resort  to  nuclear  weapons? 

Military  power,  as  all  power,  is  a  means  to 
the  end  of  subjecting  the  will  of  the  opponent 
to  one's  own.  Military  power,  as  aU  power, 
is  malnUined  to  teach  the  opponent  Xb»  les- 
son that  he  is  better  off  yielding  to  it  Uian 
continuing  his  oppoaltlon.  Both  in  the  mer- 
cenary wars  of  a  distant  past  and  the  recent 
national  wars  of  Europe,  there  was  a  point 
at  which  one  or  the  other  or  both  sides 
would  conclude  that  It  was  preferable  to  de- 
sist rather  than  to  conUnue  the  war.  The 
heroic  example  of  exceptional  individuals 
or  small  groups  of  individuals  who  will  risk 
death  rather  than  give  In  confirms  the  rule. 
The  Vietnam  war  Is  one  of  the  few  excep- 
tions to  that  rule.  For  here  a  whole  people 
preferred  fighting  against  obviously  insuper- 
able odds,  risking  death,  to  surrender.  They 
did  so  because  they  saw  themselves  as  the 
fighting  vanguard  of  a  national  and  social 
revolution  «iat  was  sweeping  the  world. 
One  of  the  few  architects  of  ovir  Vietnam 
policy  who  has  not  Jumped  off  the  sinking 
8h^>  has  repeatedly  expressed  his  amazement 
at  the  tenacity  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  an- 
swered his  question  as  to  why  they  "kept 
coming"  with  the  explanation  that  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  domestic  American  op- 
position to  the  war.  It  is  closer  to  the  truth 
to  point  to  the  ultimate  commitment  to 
national  and  social  revolution  that  has  In- 
spired other  nations  of  the  Third  World  as 
well.  Against  this  ultimate  commitment  con- 
ventional weapons  are  of  no  avail,  for  tbeir 
psychological  effect  depends  upon  the  effect 
of  the  threat  of  death.  Conventional  weap- 
ons are  Ineffective  In  the  measure  that  the 
threat  of  death  has  lost  its  effectiveness. 

Military  power  Is  here  Ineffective  because 
the  object,  preferring  death  to  the  sUtus  quo. 
Is  inured  to  its  threat.  The  functional  rela- 
tionship between  the  magnitude  of  mlUUry 
power  and  the  compliant  behavior  of  the  ob- 
ject is  here  destroyed  by  the  latter.  That  rela- 
tionship can  also  be  destroyed  by  the  wlelder 
of  superior  mlUUry  power.  Military  power  In 
IU  nuclear  form  Is  so  Inunense  that  it  is  out 
of  aU  proportion  to  any  possible  target.  Be- 
cause of  their  magnitude,  nuclear  weapons 
are  instruments  of  total  destruction  rather 
than  politically  usable  devices  for  bending 
the  object's  mind  to  the  will  of  the  nuclear 
power.  The  United  SUtes  Is  obviously  in- 
finitely more  powerfiU  than  Tturkey  because 
K  has  nuclear  weapons.  But  since  It  cannot 
use  them  for  any  political  purpoeo  short  of 
total  destruction,  since,  in  other  words,  they 
cannot  be  used  at  aU  for  a  political  purpose, 
the  power  equation  must  dlscoimt  them. 

'Thus  the  effective  power  that  the  United 
SUtes  can  put  into  the  scales  of  ito  foreign 
pollcv  Is  far  Inferior  to  the  sum  total  of  Its 
power.  By  falling  to  dUtlngulsh  between  us- 
able and  nonusable  power  and  emphasising 
in  theory  and  practice  the  latter  over  the 
former,  the  United  States  has  maintained  IU 
appearance  as  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth,  but  has  weakened  the  subsUnoe  of  its 
power  in  a  dual  sense.  It  has  poured  a  dls- 
proportlonaU  fraction  of  IU  resoiurces  into 
unusable  InstrxunenU  of  power  and  has 
tbereby  drastically  limited  IU  capacity  for 
waging  conventional  war.  It  has  limited  tbat 
capacity  even  more  by  never  ceasing  to  searoh 
for  ways  of  blurring  the  distinction  between 
bohventional  atid  nuclear  weapons,  that  Is,  to 


use  nuclear  weapons  as  though  they  were 
conventional  ones. 

Thus  U  one  adds  It  all  up,  one  mtist  con- 
clude that  tbe  United  SUtes  Is  not  only  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth  but  also  tbe 
most  powerful  nation  ever  to  exist;  for  there 
has  never  been  a  nation  that  had  it  In  IU 
power  to  destroy  life  on  earth  altogether.  But 
on  the  other  hand  that  very  same  nation 
finds  Itself  rather  hard  put  to  make  effective 
use  ot  its  power  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  North  Korea  or  North  Vietnam  or  one  or 
another  of  IU  recalcitrant  alUaa.  With  Ito 
gaze  fixed  upon  IU  nuclear  armory,  it  has  a 
way  of  using  either  too  much  or  too  Uttle  of 
that  conventional  power  which  Is  alone  sus- 
ceptible to  support  tbe  day-to-day  move- 
ments of  our  diplomacy. 

Yet  aside  from  the  uselessness  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  Instrumento  of  foreign  policy,  the 
military  weakness  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  earth  has  been  glaringly  revealed  In 
the  relations  between  the  Uniwd  SUtes  and 
the  oU-producing  nations.  On  one  side  there 
Is  the  UnlUd  States  and  lU  allies  presenting 
an  unprecedented  accumulation  of  nUlitary 
power.  On  the  other  side,  there  are  congeries 
of  militarily  impotent  nations,  many  of 
which  can  be  called  nations  only  out  of  se- 
mantic courtesy.  Yet  the  former  are  reduced 
to  reacting  helplessly  to  the  policies  of  the 
Utter.  Their  military  preponderance  is  of  no 
avail.  This  is  so  for  three  Interconnected 
reasons. 

The  moral  climate  permeating  the  age  of 
decolonization  is  hostUe  to  attempU  at  the 
revival  of  open  colonial  relationships,  how- 
ever much  of  them  may  have  survived  under 
the  cover  of  emancipation  and  national  In- 
dependence. Furthermore  this  moral  climate 
favors  guerrilla  wars  on  behalf  of  decoloniza- 
tion, making  military  measures  by  consumer 
nations  hazardous.  FlnaUy  given  the  Inter- 
connectedness  of  InteresU  In  contemporary 
world  politics,  especially  between  super-  and 
great  powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  former 
colonies  on  the  other,  the  military  Issues  in 
whlbh  one  or  the  other  of  the  nuclear  powers 
is  Involved  run  a  more  or  less  Immediate  risk 
of  being  countered  by  another  ot  the  nuclear 
powers — and  a  conventional  military  con- 
frontation by  the  nueiear  powers  cannot  be 
completely  Insulated  from  the  ability  te  wage 
nuclear  war  and  their  willingness  to  do  so 
If  the  stakes  appear  to  be  sulBclently  high. 
Consequently  the  pollticoUy  (disadvantaged 
consumer  nations  have  retrained  from  re- 
sorting to  what  was  once  considered  tbe 
vitima  ratio  regum:  mUltary  force. 

Since  the  United  SUtes  entered  the  Inter- 
national arena  as  a  world  power,  it  has  felt 
the  urge,  in  contrast  to  other  nations,  to 
Justify  ite  actions  In  moral  terms,  transcend- 
ing the  national  Interest  narrowly  construed. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  our  foreign  pollcyT 
What  good  do  we  seek  to  achieve  through  itt 
What  kind  of  international  order  are  we  aim- 
ing at?  It  is  as  though  we  had  some  moral 
qualms  about  being  actively  involved  In  this 
questionable  business  of  foreign  policy, 
which  needs  to  t>e  cleansed  of  Its  moral  taint 
by  serving  some  transcendent  Ideal.  We  ex- 
pect to  be  redeemed  from  the  evils  of  power 
politics  by  waging  the  war  to  end  wars,  by 
waging  the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  by  wiping  toUUtarian  tyranny 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  creating  a  new 
world  order  In  the  form  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, by  building  a  nation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

None  of  the  idealistic  purposes  tbe  United 
SUtes  actively  pursued  in  its  foreign  policy 
and  for  which  it  went  to  war  In  this  century 
were  achieved,  and  the  United  SUtes  could 
blame  the  wickedness  of  the  world  or  of  some 
particular  nation  or  some  accidental  per- 
sonal or  collective  shortcomings  for  the  faU- 
ure. The  sole  exception  is  Vietnam.  That  fail- 
ure is  all  our  own.  If  we  oould  have  clalmsd 
aU  the  credit  bad  we  succeeded,  so  we  must 
take  all  the  blame  for  the  faUure.  And  tba 
failure    could    not    have    been    avoided    by 
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tn  rtnaaaiA  and  strategy  voA  tae- 
tloa.  We  fkUed  beckUBe  oar  ooaoaptton  of 
fnrwigii  poUoy  M  a  noUe  enieade  on  bebaU 
or  eoBM  tninwwmwit  puipuee  cl>ithe<l  wtth 
Om  reality  of  tlUags  that  not  only  refuaed  to 
be  fcnuiafanaad  by  our  good  intentions  but 
te  tnm  oormptetl  oar  purpose.  The  purpoae, 
far  f^tMB  ewmbUng  oor  actions,  became  tt- 
srif  the  soorce  of  unspeakable  evlL 

The  dtwaa  purpoees  that  have  been  as- 
-figaaA  itmaltaneously  and  successively,  to 
oor  tnterreBtlon  in  Southeast  Asia  p&rtake 
of  an  element  of  altruism.  When  one  pointed 
to  the  lad  of  Amerlean  national  Interest  In 
Soatbeast  Asia  6ne  was  rendnded,  frequently 
wMh  ptMe,  that  we  were  ttiere  not  for  narrow 
selflah  raaaoBs  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Indig- 
enous peoples;  to  save  them  from  a  fate 
wane  fban  death  and  to  enable  them  to  build 
ft  B«tlon  of  their  own,  free  from  foreign  tnter- 
fbrenee.  What  we  achieved  was  the  utter 
daaliiMiUon  of  their  freedom,  the  devastation 
of  their  eomitrles,  death  on  an  enormous 
scale  InfHrtwl  wtth  barbaric  means,  and  the 
corropikm  of  the  survivors,  ourselves  in- 
tfadaO.  Pmpoee  and  achievement  were  almost 
grataaqoely  at  odds.  We  achieved  what  we 
wianted  to  preveBt,  and  the  evil  we  wanted  to 
praremt  was  like  nothing  compared  with  the 
•tO  wo  left  bebtnd. 

TbMt  opertenee,  unique  in  the  history  of 
at  oor  pijlcles  In  Southeast  Asia  birt  also 
Aaianca,  not  only  demonstrated  the  defects 
pot  Into  question  the  presumed  casual  rela- 
tknuCilp  between  good  intentions  and  noble 
piiUfcWis.  on  the  one  hand,  and  successful 
pollcVii.  on  the  other.  However  that  is  not 
the  tasoe  actually  raised.  It  is  a  testimony  to 
the  peraUtenee  of  common  error  hallovred  by 
tnMtttlon  that  the  popular  mind,  remaining 
wtthfa  that  tradition,  looks  for  another  pur- 
pose, perhapa  leas  ambitious,  that  could  give 
dtavetloB  to  a  new  American  foreign  pcfllcy. 
What  peaple  really  mean  when  they  say  we 
have  no  foreign  policy  is  that  American  for- 
eign VoUey  had  lost  Its  purpose  when  It  was 
defeated  In  Sootheast  AsU  and  that  without 
soch  a  pnzpoee  there  was  really  nothing  to 


•  three  paradoxes  are  both  the  result 
of  tnteOectnal  errors  and  the  cause  of  politl- 
eal  tattatta.  "niese  failures  ought  to  have 
attmutatsd  onr  ttitnklng  to  correct  the  in- 
ttfleetaal  erron  from  which  they  stem.  The 
eipeilenueB  of  the  90th  ceutmy,  from  World 
War  I  to  VleCnam.  ought  to  have  taught  us 
that  a  great  power  has  discharged  Its  duty 
toward  itartf  and  mankind  when  it  seeks 
through  Its  fbratgn  poUcy  to  protect  Its  ter- 
rltsry  sad  Its  tnstltuUous.  This  concept  of 
tiM  natkwial  luttset.  raalistlcany  defined  In 
view  c<  contemporary  threats;  tmpilss^bree 
'  ■:  the  avoidance  of  nuclear 

i  with  preparadnees  for  cob- 
r  at  best  eynpathy  for,  and  at 
ranee  to.  the  radteal  domestic 
that     naUods     are     undei  going 
t  the  world;  the  eappport  of  sopra- 
!  taatttotlons  and  prociBduiee  capable 
«r  ■erfnniitwg  the  functions  that  In  view  o< 
I  tertinologlcaldevetopmeHts  the  Indl- 
natton  states  am  no  longer  able  to 


eaneept  of  the  national  interest,  as 
7  apedflcany  to  Vhe  umted  States,  i«- 
'^asCle  changes  in  the  eondnet  of  our  * 
affUrs.  Throoghout  American  his- 
tory the  Uhlted  SUtae  has  been  kxAed  upon 
by  ether  natleaa,  and  hae  looked  upon  Itself, 
aa  an  winidi  for  ether  naMons  to  emnlate. 
Tbe  Vietnam  war  and  Watergate  have  pat 
validity  of  that  claim, 
of  that  valMtty 
I  reforms  In  thought 
I  feaalgB  pcM^  wm  een* 
tb0  bvrden  of  the 
I imtiatsd  H  inM 


CHURCH     WORLD      SERVICE      DB- 
PXiORES  UJ3.  EMBARGO  OF  VIET- 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permlsskn  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJS. 
military  m»x  in  Vietnam  has  been  re- 
placed by  an  economic  war.  The  admin- 
istration has  imposed  a  complete  trade 
embargo  against  the  govemmaits  of  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  Two  hearings 
on  this  embargo  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  and  Commerce, 
wliich  I  chair,  persuaded  me  that  this 
embargo  should  be  lifted.  I  tiave  intro- 
duced legislation  to  that  effect,  and  am 
currently  seeking  support  and  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  other  Members. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  embargo  has 
been  to  restrict  humanitarian  aid  to  vic- 
tims of  the  war  that  several  private  char- 
itable organizations  wish  to  send.  One 
such  (n-ganization — Church  World  Seiv- 
ice — ^has  recently  submitted  a  statement 
in  a  letter  to  mc  concerning  its  efforts  to 
provide  private  humanitarian  assistance 
to  war  victims  in  Vietnam,  the  effects  of 
the  embarffo  on  that  effort,  and  its  views 
with  regard  to  the  embargo.  WhUe  this 
statanent  will  be  included  in  the  printed 
record  of  the  hearings  on  the  embargo 
conducted  by  the  International  Trade 
and  C(»nmerce  Subcommittee.  I  feel  the 
Church  World  SeiTrice  statement  pro- 
vides a  particularly  clear  and  persuasive 
description  of  the  problem  ^nd  deserves 
to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  £01  Mem- 
bers. 

In  particular,  the  Church  World  Serv- 
ice statement  documents  the  long  delays 
in  license  applications  for  private  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  Vietnam.  It 
characteriaes  the  adminisU-ation  defini- 
tion of  "humanitarian"  assistance  as 
"not  a  criterfcm  but  a  flat."  and  urges  a 
return  to  the  "spirit  of  the  MarshaU 
plan"  hy  lifting  of  the  n.S.  embargo.  The 
statement  follows  along  with  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times.  August  18, 
1975: 

CBimcH  WoBut  Skbvicb. 
Neio  York.  N.Y..  October  3, 1975. 
Hon.  JoMATBAJi  B.  BnMaaM, 
CA«<r«Mn,  SubeowtmitUe  on   International 
Trade  mmd  Commerce.  Committee  on  In- 
temaMonoi  tteUMotu.  VM.  House  of  Rep' 
retentmtives.  WaAington,  D.C. 
JDaaa  Ifa.  Boicham:  Thank  you  for  your 
Invitation  at  August   18   to  testify  at   the 
September  9  bearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
"Export  Lleenstng  of  Private  Hifmanltarian 
Oaslstaitie  to  Vietnam".  Since  Church  World 
Service  baa  been  and  plans  to  continue  to 
be  acttv^  Involved  In  Tntfrwhinf,  we  wish  to 
submit  a  statement  for  the  record  of  the 
hearings. 

Our  comments  are  organized  accordiug  to 
the  questions  In  your  letter  of  Augvist  13.  We 
f«fer.  where  appropriate,  to  Issues  raised  at 
tha  SubocBunlttee's  hra rings  of  June  4  and 
Septaoiber  9.  In  response  to  your  fourth 
question,  we  oSer  certain  poUcy  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Suboommlttee's  study. 
(1)  FAST  am  puunno  mmt»Mtt*MiAM  aaswr- 

AKCa  ST  CHVaCH  WOBU>  BSaVICI  TO  VIBTMAK 

CWB  Is  the  International  cooperative  aceney 
for  nUtt  and  devetopment  at  Si 


ment  of  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.SJ^  Through  CWS  are  ex- 
pressed the  concerns  of  Protestant,  Episcopal 
and  Orthodox  ChrlsUans  In  the  U.S.  for  the 
sufTerlng  and  hungry  people  of  the  world, 
whatever  their  race,  color,  creed  or  geographic 
location.  The  focus  is  on  helping  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  of  people,  particularly  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  by  attacking  the  root 
cansee  of  hunger  through  nutritional  and 
other  education,  family  planning,  and  agri- 
cultural, economic,  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  past  29  yeara  Church  World  Service 
has  utilized  $675  piiMinn  of  material  re- 
sources. This  Includes  more  than  4^  billion 
pounds  of  Food  for  Peace  conunodltlea  under 
Title  n  of  Public  Law  480  and  monetary  In- 
puts designed  to  assist  indigenous  agencies  of 
the  many  countries  with  and  through  whom 
we  operate.  During  1974,  our  agency  carried 
out  programs  in  some  65  covmtrles  of  the 
world,  including  the  VS.,  ministering  in  the 
name  of  Jeeua  Christ  to  *.he  hungry,  the  raf  u- 
ge3.  the  displaced,  the  escapee,  the  rejected, 
the  distressed,  the  victim  of  natural  disaster 
and  the  homeless.  The  total  value  of  aU  goods 
and  services  provided  by  CWS  in  1974  was 
•26.362,353  including  «2.0O3,a31  <a  UJS.  gov- 
ernment-donated agricultural  commodities 
under  the  PL  480  program  and  $1>M.S78  In 
the  V.8.  government  ocean  freight  retm- 
biwsement. 

Tbia  process  of  working  with  and  through 
indigenous  agencies  reoognlaes  the  need 
for  people  in  the  Least  Developed  Countries 
to  formulate  their  own  priorities  and  to  de- 
velop and  operate  programs  suited  to  their 
own  situation.  We  have  a  fraternal  rtiatkm- 
sblp  with  the  Commission  of  Intcr-Chuvcb 
Aid  Refugee  and  World  Service  of  the  World 
Cotincll  of  Churches.  Our  efforts  augnwnt 
assistance  from  the  other  churches  of  the 
world.  CWS  is  also  registered  with  AID.  Vol- 
untary Agency  Division.  Department  of 
State,  and  has  been  in  operaUon  aince  1946. 
In  Indochina,  Church  Worlu  Service  has 
joined  with  Lutheran  World  Belief,  and  for 
a  time,  with  the  Menuonlte  Central  ComnUt- 
tee.  In  support  of  Vietnam  Christian  Service 
<VNCS).  VNCS  In  Its  10  year  blatory  (1966- 
1976)  w<»iud  entirely  In  South  Vietnam  with 
a  total  staff  of  about  200  Vletnameee,  and  200 
overseas  personnel  from  10  different  coun- 
tries. It  specialised  In  refugee  reUef,  training, 
agricultural  devMopment.  social  and  medical 
work.  In  part  because  VNCS  wm  not  per- 
mitted  to  work  throughout  Vietnam.  CWS 
has  given  aupport  to  the  Fund  for  Raeon- 
stnictlon  and  BeooncUlatloa  In  itm«M»vt«t 
(PBBI).  founded  under  World  CouneU  of 
Churches'  auaplces  in  1973.  PRBI.  which  has 
representation  from  Indochina  laeludod  on 
Its  governing  board.  Is  active  throog^ut  In- 
dochina. The  initial  96,600.000  FBBI  Program 
la  engaged  in  ba^>ltal  recoaatruotlon  in 
North  Vietnam,  provlalon  of  roto-tUlen  to 
the  PRO.  relocation  of  refugeea  In  Laos  to 
their  ancestral  homes  In  cooperation  with 
the  Neo  Lao  Hakaat  (formerly  caUed  the 
Patbet  Lao),  and  ministering  to  refugees 
from  Laos  and  Cambodia  In  Thailand. 

Church  World  Service  also  contributes  fi- 
nancially to  the  work  of  Asian  Chrlstiau 
Servloe  (ACS) ,  the  service  arm  of  the  Chris- 
tian Conference  of  Asia  with  00  churcbes 
and  agencies  in  23  Asian  countries.  While 
ACS  at  one  time  or  another  has  worked  in 
South  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia.  It  uow 
bam  programs  only  in  Laos,  with  all  of  its 
personnel  from  Asian  eountrlea. 

The  tan  year  cumulative  budget  total  of 
the  tbrae  agendes.  VNOB.  nuu  and  ACS,  la 
appraalaately  •It.SOOjOOO.  Of  thte  total. 
OW8,  hae  provided  ntota  than  tlQjaoojKtO. 
vHh  other  ehureh  orgaalaatloaa  eround  the 
wuM  eontrtbating  tho  balanoe.  m  addltloa 
OWB  has  eontrUbotad  MO,0O«  to  maOlaai 
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Shipments  arranged  by  World  OouncU  of 
Churches  to  North  Vietnam  during  the  yeara 
1997-71.  The  Indochina  effort  of  CWS  rep- 
resents roughly  10%  of  the  total  CWS  pro- 
gram for  the  period  of  the  past  ten  years. 

As  for  the  present.  CWS  continues  to  work 
in  ladoehina  through  FRRI  and  ACS.  We  also 
work  with  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee which  has  resident  field  staff  in  Saigon. 
We  aspire  to  having  more  frequent  CWS  field 
visits  and  to  the  assignment  of  expert  per- 
sonnel in  those  training  fields  such  as  health 
and  agriculture,  which  the  Indochlnese  deem 
necessary.  With  or  without  resident  person- 
nel, CWS  is  committed  to  the  reconstruction 
process  and  will  continue  to  coordinate  our 
efforts  with  other  agencies  to  achieve  this 
objective. 

As  an  expression  of  our  continuing  con- 
cern for  the  pe<9le  of  Vietnam,  we  have  In 
the  past  six  months  played  a  major  role 
In  the  resettlement  of  refugees  from  South 
Vietnam  In  communities  throughout  the 
United  States.  As  of  Augiist  30,  we  have 
placed  about  11,000  persons  with  sponsor- 
ing families  and  congregations  around  the 
country  and  are  seeking  sponsors  for  an  addi- 
tional 6.780  persona. 

(3)     METHODS    OF    EXPORTING /DELIVERIMO 
ASSISTANCE    TO    VIETNAM 

The  program  of  Vietnam  Christian  Serv- 
ice described  above  specialized  In  providing 
persons  with  professional  skills  for  service 
In  South  Vietnam.  However,  material  aid  in- 
cluding a  modest  amount  of  PL  480  food  aid 
was  sent  to  South  Vietnam,  with  a  value 
totaling  94,026,134  for  the  years  from  1966- 
1975.  Field  hospital  units  have  been  pur- 
chased for  Asian  Christian  Service  programs 
In  Laos. 

Church  World  Service  has  also  contributed 
to  the  purchase  in  France  by  the  World 
CouncU  of  Churches  of  medlclnee  which 
were  then  flown  from  Paris  to  Hanoi.  Hos- 
pital reconstruction  in  North  Vietnam  Is  be- 
ing carried  out  in  part  with  funds  from 
CWS  granted  to  the  Fund  for  Reconstruction 
and  Reconciliation  In  Indochina  for  the 
purchase  (mostly  In  Hong  Kong)  of  eon- 
structlon  materials  and  medical  equipment. 
In  May,  1975  at  the  request  of  the  PRO  to 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  CWS  and 
the  Committee  purchased  $200,000  of  food 
in  Hong  Kong,  shipping  it  to  Haiphong  for 
transhipment  to  PRO  areas. 

Visits  to  Hanoi,  Da  Nang  and  Saigon  by 
VS.  voluntary  agency  and  ecumenical  per- 
sonnel have  occurred  sporadically  slnoe  the 
spring  of  1075,  and  more  are  scheduled.  On 
many  such  occasions,  work  sites  to  whkdi 
(TWS  contributes  aid  (such  as  ttie  boapltal  In 
North  Vietnam)  have  been  visited  and  prog-, 
ress  updated  on  the  spot.  In  the  abaenoe  of 
CWS  staff  in  Vietnam,  the  two  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  persons  then  provide 
progress  reports  in  ongoing  fashion.  While 
the  presence  of  VS.  personnel  from  volun- 
tary agencies  such  as  oqn  la  not  a  condition 
of  aid,  we  have  found  that  the  preeenoe  of 
such  personnel  enhances  the  degree  of 
Identlflcatlon  by  Americans  with  various 
projects  and  theref<»«  the  extent  of  their 
financial  support  for  such  activities. 

(3)    EXI>EBIENCK    WITU    UCSNSE    APPLICATIONS 
roa  VIETNAM 

Church  World  Service  has  never  had  a 
license  application  for  shipments  to  Indo- 
china rejected.  However,  our  ciu-rent  appli- 
cation for  a  shipment  to  Hanoi,  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Is 
encoimterlng  difficulties. 

During  a  visit  of  American  church  leaden 
to  North  Vietnam  late  In  1974,  the  Ministry 
of  Health  of  the  Democratlo  Republic  ot 
Vietnam  expressed  Intarest  In  blankati, 
dothtag,  aduoatlonal  auppliss,  drugs  and 
medloal  suppUsa.  Tha  toUowlag  ohronology 
•C  our  atten^ts  to  obtain  a  Uoense  for  sook 


a  shipment  demonstrates  o\ir  dlfBculty,  given 
the  current  use  of  the  licensing  system  by 
the  Administration,  tn  responding  to  the  ex- 
pressed needs  of  persons  in  Vietnam. 

December  17.  1074:  CWS  sent  a  mailgram 
to  the  Commerce  Department  Inquiring 
whether  the  Issuance  of  a  license  for  a  ship- 
ment to  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam would  in  principle  be  poesible. 

December  26,  1974:  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment responded  requesting  additional  de- 
taUs. 

January  6,  1975:  CWS  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Commerce  Department,  giving  the  back- 
ground of  the  request,  items  Involved,  their 
consignee  and  end-vise. 

February  6.  1975:  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment objected  to  the  consignee,  the  Viet- 
nam-American Solidarity  Committee  in 
Hanoi. 

March  12,  1975:  CWS  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Commerce  Department  indicating  that  a 
CWS  official  on  a  recent  trip  to  Camtiodia, 
Saigon,  and  Hanoi  had  arranged  for  the  ship- 
ment to  be  consigned  to  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety of  Vietnam  in  HanoL 

March  26,  1975:  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment sent  a  letter  to  CWS  indicating  that 
while  "a  definitive  opinion  rests  on  the  facts 
of  a  specific  request",  it  is  "likely  that  a  hu- 
manitarian exception  wo\ild  be  made  to  the 
present  UJ3.  embargo  on  trade  with  that 
country  on  the  basis  of  the  information  you 
have  furnished  . . ." 

June  13,  1975:  CWS  filed  a  formal  applica- 
tion with  the  Commerce  Department.  (The 
delay  since  March  26  had  been  due  to  obtain- 
ing from  overseas  the  assurance  the  aid  was 
still  needed,  which  it  was.) 

July  18,  1976:  In  the  absence  of  a  reply 
from  the  Commerce  Department,  CWS  en- 
listed the  help  of  AID. 

July  31,  1975:  AID  replied,  after  checking 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  that 
"they  (Commerce)  have  received  your  appli- 
cation dated  June  13,  1075.  Unfortunately 
for  a  short  time  the  application  was  mis- 
placed. However,  it  has  now  been  sent  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  review,  and  the  De- 
partment will  be  making  Its  recommenda- 
tions on  the  application  very  shortly.  Once 
this  step  has  been  completed,  the  Commerce 
Department  will  contact  you." 

October  3,  1975:  As  of  today,  the  Commerce 
Deportment  has  yet  to  be  heard  from  and 
the  application  has  yet  to  be  granted. 

Having  lost  most  of  a  year  and  consider- 
able staff  time  In  this  process,  we  concur 
with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Mennonltea 
and  the  Friends  about  the  hardships  created 
by  the  licensing  system.  If  a  licensing  system 
Is  to  exist  at  all,  It  shoiUd  facOltate  the  re- 
sponse to  human  need  rather  than  obstruct 
It. 

(4>  CWS  VIEWS  ON  THE  EMBABCO  OT  VIETNAM 
AS  IT  AFTECTS  HT7MANITABIAN  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THAT  COTTirniT 

a.  U.S.  policy  at  ottrrentlji  interpreted  Im- 
pedes the  exprsssioa  of  humanitmrtaM  oom- 
cem  for  the  people  of  Vietnam  by  VJS.  ettt- 
sens  acting  as  private  persona. 

The  tradition  of  response  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  human  need  throughout  the 
world  through  private  agencies  is  weU-ee- 
tabUshed,  as  Indicated  by  the  testimony  ot 
the  Mennonltee  and  the  Friends.  The  ex- 
pression of  humanitarian  concerns  by  and 
through  voluntary  organisations  (PVOs).  as 
well  as  the  expertise  of  such  organizations 
In  reaching  people  In  need,  are  reoognlsed 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ot  1978  and 
more  recently  by  the  International  Develop- 
ment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1976,  passed 
by  the  House  by  an  overwhelming  margin  on 
September  10.  The  recognition  aocofded  to 
PVOs  In  baste  U.S.  development  aaslstanoe 
leglalatkm  and  the  daslra  of  the  Oongnes  la 
recent  yean  to  facUltate  their  efforts  sug- 


gests that  they  are  in  fact  a  uniquely  snc- 
cessful  and  trusted  channel  througfa  which 
the  American  people  choose  to  express  their 
humanitarian  concern.  In  fact,  we  find  it 
rather  contradictory  that  the  broad  confi- 
dence shown  in  the  PVOs  by  both  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  Is  apparently 
forgotten  when  It  cxMnes  to  the  matter  of  aid 
to  Vietnam.  We  welcome  therefore  the  Com- 
mittee's review  of  whether  the  creation  of 
obstacles  by  the  UB.  government  which  im- 
pede the  work  of  such  ageoclea  m  Vietnam 
Is  consistent  with  the  respect  accorded  to 
PVOs  in  American  tradition,  legislation,  and 
current  practice. 

Quiet  apart  from  these  historical  and 
phUosDphlcal  considerations,  practical  and 
operational  questions  also  need  to  be  raised. 
The  Committee  rightly  asks  what  the  U.a 
government  hopes  to  gain  by  denying  Ucensee 
for  equipment  to  stimulate  agricultural  de- 
velc^ment,  repair  hospital  equipment,  set  up 
community  workshop,  and  encourage  fish- 
ing cocq>eratives.  We  find  the  attempted  an- 
swer of  the  Administration  wltneeees  un- 
persuasive:  that  the  opportunity  to  deny 
licenses  enables  the  U.S.  government  "to 
judge  cautloaahr  and  prudently,  the  bebavlar 
of  the  new  reflme»  (in  Indochina)  toward 
us." 

The  private  citizens  who  give  money  to 
the  Rgenciee  of  their  choice  for  work  in  Viet- 
nam are  not  concerned  with  the  behavior  at 
regimes  towards  the  U.a  government.  They 
are  concerned  to  help  tdnd  up  wounds  and 
to  fultlU  lost  human  potential  U'leepsctlva 
of  the  behavior  of  governments,  whether  in 
Vietnam  or  In  the  United  States.  Can  the 
U.S.  government's  Ucensing  requiremenU 
legitimately  stand  between  the  American 
people  and  the  people  whom  they  wish  to 
assist  with  their  own  monies?  The  fact  tba* 
the  people  who  live  in  South  Vietnam  an 
those  whom  the  VS.  government.  unUl  re- 
cently, directly  as  well  as  through  the  PVOs 
was  seeking  to  aid  makes  lU  current  inter- 
ferente  with  PVO  efforts  the  more  arbitrary. 
contradictory,  and.  it  would  seem,  polltleally 
motivated. 

We  recognise  that  the  expression  of  hu- 
manitarian concern  seldom  takes  place  In  a 
political  vacuum  and  that  humanitarian  aid. 
however  devoid  of  political  motivation,  may 
on  occasion  have  certain  undeniably  poUtlcal 
implications.  However,  we  do  not  view  our 
stated  desire  to  t>e  of  assistance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  as  an  easentlaUy  politleal  act. 
On  the  contrary,  it  U  an  expraaMon  of  an 
ongoing  humanitarian  concern  of  American 
citizens  for  the  people  of  Vietnam.  May  wa 
not  reasonably  expect  that  the  same  humani- 
tarian efforts  which  we  carried  on  In  Viet- 
nam with  the  U.a  governiaento*s  bleeslnc 
during  the  war  should  stlU  be  poesible  evan 
now  when  the  U.a  govemiaent  finds  itself 
in  altered  political  circumstanoea  with  re- 
spect to  the  governments  of  Vietnam?  That  * 
such  efforts  by  PVOs  are  impeded  by  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  the  current  Uoanitng  requlre- 
UMnts  suggeste  major  and  unnaosssary  poUt- 
lcal interference  by  the  VS.  govammeat  la 
the  humamtarlan  concerns  of  tha  Amerlcaa 
people. 

b.  The  attempted  distinction  between  hu- 
manitarian and  economic  assistance  ia  va- 
tenable  and  unworkable. 

nrhe  administration  seeks  to  (^stlngulsh  be- 
tween materials  which  are  "hulhanltarlan'*. 
such  as  food  and  medicines,  and  thoee  which 
are  "economic",  such  as  fishnets.  rototUlera. 
and  light  equipment  for  village  coopwattvas. 
The  former  are  licensable.  It  avers:  the  lat- 
ter not.  Food  sent  from  the  VS.  Is  bnmaal- 
tarlan.  but  plows  and  neta  to  enable  per- 
sons to  become  srif-euttelent  In  food  pro- 
duction an  not.  Clothing  and  biaakata  SMXt 
from  the  VS.  an  huaaanltarlaB  bnt  sewtag 
mafthlnes.  fiber  for  clothing,  aat  hvttoa 
blanks  for  the  producttoB  at  clothlat 
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la  Vietnam  m»j  not  Im.  Uedldnos 
•w  hnmaaltartM.  but  aqulimMnt  to  produca 
wmmietmtm,  ^iIium,  nwaa^  uut  dlitnfM- 
tHuti  u*  appanntly  not.  Oommunlty  wc^k- 
b*  hoauuDltMlMi  to  the  extent 
tbay  Mre  tbe  IwndlcanMd.  aay  tbe 
itlon  wttnaeeM,  but  If  they  ere 
^Mmplf  b«lj<ng  to  p>ovl<le  •  Uvellbood  for 
people^  tkey  ere  not.  Tbe  passible 
i  «f  matwUUs  end  end-uaes  are 
(•ttOMele  few  oetegorUlng  tbem 
or     economic     rcmeins 


.  hv  tlw  Subeoounlttee  to  define  tbe 
durenmoe  between  "bumenltarlen"  and  "eoo- 
t,  tbe  AdmlBtetratioD  conceded 
were  no  aetabUahed  criteria  for 
dlatlnctlons.  Tbe  pcl- 
.  inuer  indicated.  ls"wbat 
to  be  bnmaxUtailan".  lUe.  of 
*  a  arltaria  but  a  flat.  Tbe  fact 
ttat  "h— iiltaiUii"  aid  wai  defined  broad- 
ly taUmwtmt  tlM  Fade  Aecarda  and  tben  nar- 
raoantly  soggeeta  tbat  bumaal- 
In  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  govem- 
■■blaet  to  deflnltton  or  poUtleal 
TUB  oteerratlon  by  Mr.  Miller  that 
"not  eneouraged"  by 
;  to,  Tndnchtna  may  eren 
aduaibrata  a  furtber  narrowing  of  tbe  defl- 
I  woqld-ba  aaeurlng  assertlona  tbat 
and  ttuk*  licensing 
eonrtant  rerlew"  does 
'kop*  Utr  a  MMtre  compelling  or 
BO.  tney  simply  eonflrm  tbe 
of  tba  d«fiattlon  process  as  a 

as  we  understand  it, 

Bn  at  basic  concani  for  tbe  bn- 

(egardlesB  of  tbe  po* 

la  which  tboae  persons  And 

I,  Is  IB  our  view,  humanitarian 

to   the  development  of 

I  aa  MM  hnmaa  beings. 

«  aware  that  "bumanltarlan" 
parlaaee  sometimes  used  In- 
wtth  "eharitable"  and  that 
la  gBswnaiaiil  illKSMslusm  tt  fieqtwatly  zs- 
fen  to  the  Immediate  and  emergency  needs 
ol  vIottBM  of  aataral  or  man-made  disasters, 
wt  are  aMo  aabtdfui  tbat  many  in  tbe  re- 
UgtoUB  eeannmity  whose  cooeems  we  ex- 
pMss  iiiMleistaml  bunMmltarlan  asststanee 
la  Its  aaoce  eooprebenslTe  and  longer  term 

Thus  eeoDomlc  aU  which  facUltotee  the 
ftHfllliasnt  at  pesscns  Is  dearly  bumanltar- 
IB  —lun.  Waod  aid  used  la  food-for- 
eaoh  as  buUdlag  at  sdioois 
la  hwaaaitarlaa  just  as  fully  aa 
Is  at  iMtt  aid  aaad  hi  the  feedlac  of  refu- 
gsaa.  l^alalng  pragnuas  far  dothea-makaca 
Its  are  aa  fatly  huataal- 
dUpmsats  of  doth- 
In  fact,  we  bear  taereas- 
lagly  ttom  lapcsssutativee  of  developing 
watlana  la  gaeemiaeatal  and  noa-govera- 
BMBtal  dtoeasstana  that  programs  oriented 
to  aMa«  taaaasaiate  needs  without  srtampt- 
IBC  «•  aMMaa  the  root  eaases  of  saffettag 
aad  the  loager  term  temedlee  of  lB|ustlee 
aa«  aspanfiaaoe-produelng  and  therafore 
leas  than  "bumanltarlan"  in  their  orerall 
laipaet. 

Oof  conclusion  from  the  Administration's 
testhnony  la  tbat  the  attempted  distinction 
beiweeu  huaoapltarlan  and  econmnlc  as- 
Wlatanfe  la  simply  a  means  for  presenting 
the  aorta  of  PVO  programs  which  would 
make  tbe  most  durable  differences  in  Viet- 
naaL  We  aae  no  remedy  short  of  redefining 
iMuaaaMazlan  aid  In  its  broadest  terms  so 
aa  ta  awM  the  need  for  halr-apUtUng  on  a 
ikf^pBMBt-by-ahlpmBnt  baala.  The  definition- 
al peoMaaa  woaM  be  aaooted  altogether  by 
aCepMan  oC  the  BavMBBB  la  the 'nradlag  with 
Act  whlah  yon  have  proposed  hi 
irtdoh  we  support  la 
SeotloB  (d)  bdow. 


o.  Speedy  reconttruction  in  Vietnam  leiU 
require  In  addition  to  private  egorta,  mora 
sufportive  V^.  govemntentml  aasitteNce. 

We  agree  with  you  that  "the  Admlaiatra- 
tton'a  economic  policy  toward  North  aad 
South  Vietnam  is  one  based  far  more  on 
past  reaUtlee  than  present  poesiblUtles.  It 
is  a  very  real  sense  a  policy  of  retribution 
and  recrimination,  rather  than  one  looking 
toward  reconciliation." 

In  support  of  this  view,  we  recall  the  testi- 
mony delivered  on  July  18  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Confer,  Executive  Secretary  of  Lutheran 
World  Belief,  before  tbe  full  luternaUonal 
Belations  Committee  <m  the  International 
Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1975.  CWS  associated  Itself  with  his  state- 
ment and  finds  it  relevant  in  tbe  context  of 
considering  our  responsibility  as  a  nation  to 
assist  In  tbe  reconstruction  of  Indochina. 

"In  tbe  aftermath  ot  the  war,  the  Amer- 
ican people  face  a  new  task  of  building  con- 
structive relationships  with  the  peoples  of 
tbat  area.  Iliat  which  can  be  accomplltdied 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  posture  of 
governments,  including  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Reports  received  through 
reliable  channels  Indicate  extensive  needs  in 
Indochina  tn  the  war's  aftermath.  Now  is 
therefore  the  time  for  the  United  States  to 
make  clear  its  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  ot  Indochina,  regardless  of  tbe  politi- 
cal complexions  of  their  governments. 

We  urge  this  Committee  to  provide  legis- 
lative encouragement  for  the  United  States 
to  reach  out,  through  reliable  international 
channels,  to  people  in  need  in  Indochina. 
More  specifically,  we  recommend: 

L  that  the  United  States  support  the 
efforts  of  the  international  community  to 
assist  in  Vietnam  and  other  areas  of  Indo- 
china through  the  United  Nations  Office  for 
Humanitarian  Assistance  in  Indochina.  Tbe 
Mse  ot  VS.  resources  tor  Indochina  recon- 
struction should  be  facilitated  by  the  1970 
Foreign  Asnlstanre  Act  (HR  9005)  rather 
than,  dlsoouraged  through  statutory  or  ad- 
ministrative restrictions. 

U.  that  both  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam  be  removed  from  the  Trading  vrlth 
the  Enemy  Act  in  order  to  facilitate  ship- 
ments of  supplies  and  equipment  for  hu- 
manitarian assistance.  Such  a  change  In 
statutes  would  clearly  be  in  keeping  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  la  those  areas. 

We  Judge  that  these  actions  concerning  the 
people  of  Indochina  are  fully  consistent  with 
the  broad  goals  of  our  development  assist- 
ance programs  and  with  the  traditions  and 
concerns  of  the  American  people  which  the 
Coounlttee's  bill  seeks  to  reflect." 

We  recall  that  the  United  States,  In  Article 
21  of  tbe  Paris  Accords,  pledged  to  contribute 
to  poet-war  reconstruction  throughout  Indo- 
china. The  fact  that  the  Accords  have  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  broken  down  does  not  In 
our  view  absolve  the  U.S.  of  Its  moral  respon- 
sibility to  assist.  To  defer  on  our  commitment 
farther  would  make  development  aid  con- 
tingent upon  p<fflttcal  factors,  a  consideration 
which  runs  counter  to  tha  bumanltarlan 
thriist  of  the  new  derrtopment  itsslstance 
legislation.  HR  9006. 

m  the  floor  debate  on  tbat  measure  on 
September  11,  Mr.  Oilman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Belations  Committee  recalled  the  q;>lrlt 
of  the  Marshall  Plan.  Bis  remarks  are  helpful 
in  the  present  context: 

"Foreign  aid,  tbe  late  Secretary  of  State 
George  Marshall  said,  should  aot  be  'directed 
against  any  country  or  doctrine  but  against 
hunger,  poverty,  desperation  and  chaos.  Its 
purpose  should  be  revival  of  a  working  econ- 
omy in  a  world  so  as  to  permit  emergence  of 
political  and  social  oondltlona  in  which  free 
instltatloDe  can  exist.' " 

We  have  heard  tbe  reservations  of  some 
maabera  of  the  Committee  about  whether 
now  Is  tbe  appropriate  time  for  a  re-evalua- 
tion of  the  U.S.  govern  men  t '8  stance  and  for 


tbe  nonaallBattoa  of  relattoaahlps  with  the 
govemiaenta  ot  that  area.  It  la  our  Impree- 
aloB,  baaed  oa  oomianntottoaa  from  thecon- 
atltueat  meaihers  whldi  support  CWS,  that 
there  la  a  reservoir  of  goodwUl  among  the 
Aaenoaa  p«o|d«  for  tolHatteaa  by  the  U.S. 
government  to  play  a  leadership  role  la  affect- 
ing reconciliation  with  Indochina. 

d.  HS  9S03  U  a  step  in  the  right  Hrection. 

We  welcome  the  Introduction  of  jfuvr 
amendmoit  to  remove  North  and  South  Vlet- 
naoi  from  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  l^radlng  with 
the  BnemyAct,  except  with  respect  to  war 
and  other  related  materials.  As  we  under- 
stand tbe  thrust  of  this  measure,  not  onlv 
would  It  not  Impede  our  work;  it  would  even 
facilitate  It.  It  would  broaden  the  ranges  of 
what  CWS  and  other  agencies  may  legally  do 
with  respect  to  meeting  Vietnam's  needs.  It 
woxUd  mean  tbat  the  supplies  purchased  by 
our  agencies  for  those  areas  would  aot  require 
lieeasing  by  tbe  Commerce  and  Treasury 
Departments. 

This  measure  woidd  thus  signal  an  end  to 
the  eooQomle  warfare  which  the  Trading  with 
tbe  Saemy  Act  has  perpetuated  even  after 
tbe  eeasatlon  of  atllltary  boetimieB  In  Indo- 
china. Material  aid  needed  by  ttte  people  of 
Vietnam  would  be  able  to  flow  to  them 
through  private  cbannels  without  arbitrary 
political  Impediments. 

We  assume  that  this  would  also  mean  that 
North  and  South  Vietnam  would  become 
countries  for  which  ocean  frel^t  reRnburse- 
ment  would,  be  available  to  uie  PVOs  from 
AID  for  the  shipment  of  goods  donated  by 
the  American  people  or  purchased  with  do- 
nated fttnds. 

We  support  your  amendment,  incidentally, 
quiet  apart  from  its  presumed  facilitation  of 
our  own  efforts  since  it  will  hasten  the  resto- 
ration of  governmental  relationships  essen- 
tial to  reccmstructlon  in  Indochina. 

la  oonelualon  we  wish  to  point  out  tbat 
while  the  foctis  of  discussion  has  beefi  on 
Vietnam,  the  hearings  raise  issues  with  major 
Impllcatlons  for  humtmltarlan  assistance 
elsewhere.  If,  for  example,  the  attempted  dis- 
tinction between  humanitarian  and  economic 
asBlstanee  were  allowed  to  stand,  It  mlg^t  be 
used  under  other  circumstances  to  curtail 
the  activities  of  PVOs  which  are  increasingly 
stressing  longer  term  development  rather 
than  more  Inunedlate  relief  activities.  More- 
over, If  all  services  purchased  by  American 
PVOs  in  third  countrtee  were  to  be  subject  to 
approval  by  the  U.S.  government,  this  would 
hamstring  not  only  cinrent  PVO  practices 
but  also  the  basic  development  objectives  of 
many  |n1vate  organlaationB.  Recent  Intema- 
tl«xial  meetings  such  as  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference and  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of 
tbe  UN  General  Assembly  have  urged,  with- 
out objection  by  the  U.8.  delegations,  the 
purduMe  wherever  possible  of  narteriais  and 
services  produced  In  developtng  eountries 
themselves.  Discouraging  these  would  affect 
partnership  patterns  Kiiieb  CWS  aad  other 
PVOs  have  dev^oped  with  colleagues  and 
connterpart  agencies  around  the  world. 

We  wish  you  well  in  your  labors  to  fashion 
a  system  which  is  more  adequate  to  meet 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  UjS.  govern- 
ment aiid  m<H-e  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
PVOs  and  tbe  persons  they  seek  to  serve. 
Sincerely. 

Paol  F.  McClcart. 
Executive  Director. 

IMOOCHINA  nt  FX.CX 

The  Communist  bloc's  own  jxiwer  struggle 
for  preeminence  in  Indochina  shows  signs 
o<  mteaaUylng,  Just  three  nwntha  after  the 
United  States  abandoned  the  rsflon  In  de- 
feat. A  oonqdex  taagle  of  ideological  aad  hls- 
toaleal  rhraMea  la  |»ovoktac  Matloa.  aa* 
only  between  Ohlaa  and  tha  aavlet  BBtaa 

aad  among  dtffarlBg  faettoas  hi  thatr  nrolu- 

tiOnary  regimes. 
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Long-standing  etrataa  between  Hanoi  aad 
Peking  showed  up  opealy  in  the  ooireot  but 
low-key  treataaant  aqoonlad  a  Hartt  Viet- 
namese detegattsB  Tlamng  FeUag  fast  week. 
Their  rivalry  la  also  evtdeat  la  the  aukaeuver- 
tug  of  both  sides'  partisans  In  the  shadowy 
leadenOilp  of  Cambodia.  When  Pbenom 
Penh  recently  aniKranoed  the  appcriatment 
as  new  Deputy  Premiers  of  two  politicians 
linked  to  Kkaol's  Vietmlnh  movement. 
Peking  radio  hastened  to  reveal  that  a  top- 
level  Cambodian  delegation  was  about  to 
visit  tbe  Chinese  capital — ^the  first  foreign 
trip  by  any  of  the  Cambodian  leadership 
since  the  Khnter  Rouge  took  control  last 
i^il.  On  arrival  In  Peking,  the  Cambodians 
were  received  wttti  warmth  and  fanfare. 

Especially  bafilng  is  the  status  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sthaaoiuk,  former  Cambodian  head 
of  state  who  Mved  In  exile  in  Peking  for  five 
years,  "ntrotigh  the  rebel  forces  who  nomi- 
nally recognized  bis  leadership  have  assumed 
power,  the  Prtnce  made  no  apparent  effort 
to  return  to  his  capital;  indeed,  he  even  left 
Peking  for  a  long  sojourn  In  North  Korea. 

The  United  States  Is  hardly  in  position  to 
influence  these  obscure  maneuvers,  even  If 
it  had  an  interest  In  doing  so.  But  increased 
flexlbUtty  In  Washington's  approach  to  the 
new  Communist  regimes  could  help  them 
maintain  their  lndex>endence  of  both  Moscow 
and  Peking. 

There  Is  no  visible  logic,  for  example.  In 
the  TcoM  Adadnistraitlon'B  attitude  toward 
private  eeontnole  InltlatlveB  that  could  leeaen 
Vietnamese  dependence  on  Commtinlst  aid. 
A  pnunhiait  American  banker  Is  permitted 
to  visit  Hanoi  aa  an  exploratory  miss  ion,  yet 
AmerloMi  votnntary  c»rganlzatlons  are  ex- 
plicitly barred  from  sending  economic  and 
development  aid  to  affiliated  Institutions  in 
VletnMU — aid  tbat  they  were  permitted  to 
supply  even  whUe  the  war  was  raging! 

President  Ford  himself  imposed  this  ban, 
reportedly  against  the  recommendation  of 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  At  laaat  ooa 
affected  organisation,  tbe  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  intends  to  keep  fighting 
the  decision. 

FUbneta  and  tractors  donated  by  private 
Amaricaoa  are  not  going  to  change  tbe  couraa 
of  Indorthlna's  Communist  politics.  But  they 
are  ayailiollc  of  the  change  In  official  Amer- 
loaa  atUtodas  alilch  will  have  to  ocovr  tt 
the  United  States  ever  expects  to  play  a  more 
ooDctruottve  role  in  Vietnam's  peace  than 
it  did  in  Vietnam's  war. 


vorma  bboobd  of  oonoress- 

MAN    JONATHAN    B.    BmOHAM 

(Ur.  BINCHIAM  asked  and  was  given 
permlasloa  to  ezteod  his  remarks  at  tUs 
polni  In  the  Bioobo  and  to  include  oc- 
traneoHs  Blatter.) 

ICr.  BINGffiAM.  Ifr.  Speaker,  over  ihe 
past  4  months,  I  have  missed,  or  have  not 
been  recorded  on,  rollcall  votes.  I  wish 
to  record  here  what  my  position  would 
have  been  had  I  been  recorded  as  voting : 

■IIB8B>     VOTBB 

RoIlcall  No.  3S8,  motion  to  pass  HJt. 
6334,  Peace  Coips  authorization;  '^es." 

Rollcall  Na  S49,  moUon  to  pass  SLR. 
8122,  public  wodcs,  ttiergy  research  ap- 
propxlatlons;  "ree." 

R<dlcall  No.  411,  motion  to  suspend  the 
i-ules  and  pass  H.R.  $071,  fair  trade  re- 
peal; •yes.'* 

RoBcan  No.  413,  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  ami  vam  HJt.  8240.  Veterans'  Ad- 
minlstntlon  ttHtuv  Oadts;  "yw." 

BoUeaB  Ma.  4U,  aotton  to  wqtend  tbe 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  tSM.  <dUld  smvort 
prograim: 


Rollcall  No.  495,  rule  to  consider  HJR. 
8674,  metric  conversion;  "yes." 

RODcall  No.  49e.  motion  to  pass  HH. 
8800,  dectric  vdilcle  research;  "yes." 

Rollcall  No.  497,  motion  to  pass  Hit. 
8674,  metric  conversion;  "yes." 


the  Fight  Against  Hunger  aad  to  take  a 
leadership  role  la  thia  aiattw. 


COMMUNITY  DAY  IN  CHAPPAQUA 

I  Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  village  of  Chappaqua,  N.Y., 
celebrates  "Community  Day,"  during 
which  local  civil,  business,  recreational, 
educational,  and  religious  groups  set  up 
booths  exhibiting  their  areas  of  concern 
and  the  services  they  provide. 

This  year  a  group  of  local  women, 
calling  themselves  WHEAT,  organized  a 
booth  on  the  topic  of  world  hunger.  They 
provided  information,  bumper  stickers, 
balloons,  and  other  items  and  gave  a 
slide  presentation  in  an  effort  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  important  issue.  A  large 
numljer  of  people  who  visited  that  booth 
were  inspired  to  write  to  me  regarding 
this  problem  to  ask  my  support  for  leg- 
ialatimi  that  will  help  end  hunger  and 
matamtrition  throughout  the  world. 

I  brieve  that  the  women  who  formed 
WHEAT  and  set  up  that  booth  have  per- 
formed a  great  service  and  deserve  ample 
recognition  for  their  efforts.  For  my  part, 
I  oartainly  do  intend  to  redouble  ray 
longstanding  tforts  on  behalf  of  pro- 
posals to  bring  about  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  food  supply  and  to 
encourage  more  research  into  how  we 
might  best  use  the  Earth's  resources  to 
make  an  adequate  diet  available  to 
everyone.  Ilie  recent  passage  of  HJl. 
9005.  the  International  Development  aad 
Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975,  is  certainly 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  am 
happy  to  have  had  the  opportunify  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  Insttt  Into  the  Record  the  letter 
which  has  been  signed  by  many  of  my 
constituents  smd  mailed  to  my  Wash- 
intfeon  olBce.  I  think  this  expresses  In  a 
simple,  yet  poignant  way  the  feelings  of 
so  muiy  Americans  that  this  country  has 
a  tranendous  responslMUty  to  use  its 
vast  potential  to  aid  in'the  fight  against 
hunger: 

Crappaqtta,  N.T., 
September  13, 1975. 

Deaa  Represent ativx  Oi'iihueb:  Hunger  is 
a  reality  that  won't  go  away.  People  here 
in  the  United  States  as  weU  as  In  other  parts 
of  tbe  world  are  suffering.  Many  private'* 
agencies  are  trying  to  he^.  But  the  problem 
is  far  too  massive.  The  resources  of  our 
Oovernment  must  be  used,  especially  in 
terms  of  long-range  strategies  that  deal  with 
the  causes  of  hunger. 

As  a  oongressnoan,  you  have  the  power  to 
work  for,  to  vote  for,  a  policies  that  woiUd 
identify  this  country  as  one  which  is  con- 
cerned, as  one  that  it  wining  to  share  Its 
reeoiu-ces  not  for  political  gain,  but  because 
we  are  all  part  of  tbe  human  race. 

Too  often,  our  own  economic  difficulties 
cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  desperate  plight 
of  others.  Today,  as  we  celebrate  "Conuau- 
nlty  Day"  in  Chappaqua.  we  have  been  made 
aware  of  greater  needs  than  our  own.  We 
urge  you,  as  our  repreacntatlve,  to  support 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wtis  granted  to: 

Mr.  SoLARz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  until  Octol)er  30,  on 
accoimt  of  ofKcial  business. 

Mr.  HxuTOSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
0'NEn,L> ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofiDclal 
business. 

Mr.  Chakles  H.  Wilsok  of  California 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  O'Ncnx) ,  for  today 
through  October  28,  on  accoimt  ot  oflScial 
business. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kazen)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  death  in 
family. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  Monday,  October  20, 
on  accoimt  of  otBcM  business  outside  of 
Washington. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  Ihe  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pa-tmak,  for  30  minutes,  today ;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patuan,  for  30  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 21;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shttster)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material :  > 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blouin),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pk«tu,  for  S  mlnvtes,  tottay. 

Mr.  AHKUimo,  for  5  minutea,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BcNREz,  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Bfichigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  BiNCBAH  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$796.50. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Conckessioh- 
al  Rbcorb  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $8S«. 

Mr.  Hbchler  of  West  Virginia  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  HJt.  tlSl. 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SHUoiaa)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Edmp  in  three  instanow, 

Mr.  Oilman. 
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Mr.  licKomcr. 

Mr.  Mjthwi  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  SmniB. 

Mr.  WnrtKBuisr. 

Mr.  Boi  Wosoir. 

Mr.  Cakibl 

Mr.  OuasLCT. 

Mr.  Bkll. 

Mr.  FnmMY. 

Mr.  CoRnr. 

Mr.  FUHBL  In  three  Instancea. 

Mr.  Jmons. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Btjova)  and  to  Include  ez- 
traneoui  material:) 

Mr.  Amromio  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  GomALxz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ammison  of  CaUfomia  in  Oiree 
instances. 

Mr.  Bavcus. 

Mr.  MonTA  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Risen,  in  10  iivtences. 
Mr.  Chasus  H.  Woson  of  CaUfomia 
in  12  instances. 
Mr.  BnroHAK  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  HcrifM. 

Mr.  Clay  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  BoLMaz  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Hawkdo. 
Mr.  Edwaus  of  California. 
Mr.  OTnir«n  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Wbzr. 
Mr.  Stokis. 
Mr.DmrAir. 

Mr.  McDoHALB  of  Georgia  In  five  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  RousH  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  RosBHTHAL  in  two  instance*. 
Mr.  HAsmr. 
Mr.  Bomcsa. 
Mr.  Wow  Pat. 
Mr.  Hawb. 
Mr.  MtntTHA. 
Mr.  RxcHKOBo. 
B4tr.  HAisiiiGTDir. 
Mr.  OsusTAx. 
Mr.  WouT  in  10  Instances. 


that  that  commitfee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint 
restduUon  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJt.  770e.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
natural  graphite  untU  the  close  of  June  30 
1978,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  8340.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  *iifi  in- 
centive pay  for  certain  physicians  and  dent- 
ists employed  by  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
In  order  to  enhance  the  recruitment  and  n- 
tention  of  such  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

HJ.  Res.  683.  Joint  resolution  to  Imple- 
ment the  US.  proposal  few  the  early-wamine 
system  m  Slnal. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  C(»nmlt- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
ttiat  that  committee  did,  on  October  10, 
1976,  present  tp  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H*.  7706.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty  oa 
i^nial  graphite  tmtu  the  cloae  of  June  30. 
IBTS.  and  for  other  purposes; 
^HA.  8SM.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  Ubited 
States  Oode,  to  provide  apeelai  pay  and  In- 
oemtlTe  pay  for  certain  pbysiciaiM  and  damt- 
isto  employed  by  the  Depiartment  ot  Ifedt- 
dne  and  Surgery  of  tta*  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  order  to  enhance  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  such  personnel,  and  for  oth- 
er ptnpoaes;  and 

HJ.  Bes.  688.  A  Joint  resolution  to  Imple- 
mant  the  TT.S.  proposal  for  the  early-wam- 
Ing  system  In  Slnal. 


SENATE   BILUB   AND   JOINT 
BMBOUinaS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  restdution  of  the  Sen- 
ate <»f  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  rtferred  as  follows: 

&  811.  An  act  to  sBMnd  the  Hbrsa  Protse- 
tlon  Act  ot  1970  to  batter  effectuate  Its  pur- 
poMs;  to  tbs  Ooounlttee  on  Interstate  and 
foreign  CamMroe. 

8.  1993.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Joly  7. 
1070  (Sft  Stat.  400)  to  authorise  approprU- 
tlqnato  the  Secretary  of  the  mterlor  without 
roftwnoe  to  the  agendea  Involved:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

a.  nan.  An  aot  to  saspend  saetiOQa  4.  9. 
and  7  oC  the  "Baal  astata  SattlOMnt  Prooe- 
dvrea  Act  of  1974":  to  the  Oommlttae  on 
Banking.  Curreney  and  Bomtng. 

8.  2SM.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1847,  aa  amended,  to  Include 
the  Secretary  of  ths  TVeasur  j  as  a  member  of 
the  national  Sscimty  Ooundl;  to  the  Com- 
mlttae  on  Armed  Sarrieea. 

BJ.  Btaa  88.  Jolat  naolntlon  to  authorize 
and  requeat  the  Prealdent  to  issue  a  prada- 
omtlon    rtsatgaatlng    January    4.    1878,    as 

«™'!!L^**'"'*''  ''**'":  *o  *be  Committee  on 
Post  Ofllec  and  Clvu  Sarrloe. 


ADJOURNMENT 

^Vr.  BLOXnN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
tae  Hbuse  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordlng- 
Isr  (at  6  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p  jn.)  the 
Bouse  adjourned  until  tomoirow,  Tues- 
day. October  21, 1975.  at  13  o'clock  noon. 


KSStXLXXD  BULB  AND  JOINT 

BMaotxrnon  bioked 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Boose  Administration,  reported 


EXECUTIVE  CCMMMUNICATION8. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  takoi  fnun  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fellows: 

1870.  A  letter  frcnn  tbe  Preetdsnt  of  the 
TTnltad  States,  transmitting  a  draft  ot  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  the  Xnergy  In- 
dependence Authority,  a  Government  cor- 
poration with  authority  to  provide  financing 
and  economic  assistance  for  those  aeeton  at 
the  national  economy  which  are  important 
to  the  development  of  domestic  aouroM  and 
the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  attain- 
ment of  energy  Independence  for  the  United 
Statea  in  a  manner  conalstent  with  the  pro- 
tectlon  of  the  environment;  to  Improve  7M- 
eral  Oovemment  operations  so  as  to  aaaiat  in 
the  expediting  of  regulatory  procedures 
which  affect  energy  development;  and  tor 
other  pTupoaes  (H.  Doc.  Mix  9«-»4) ;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing,  and  IntersUte  and  pyjrelgn  Com- 
merce and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1871.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  tit 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative  re- 
port on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1976  aa  of  October 
1,  1875,  porsuant  to  section  1014(e)  of  Pub- 
Uo  Law  8S-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-286);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1872.  A  letter  from  tibe  Secretary  of  the 


Army,  laransmitUng  tbe  annual  report  for 
flacal  year  1876  on  Army  mlUtary  conatruc- 
tiom  oontraots  awarded  without  formal  ad- 
vertisement, pursuant  to  section  704  of  Pub- 
lic Law  02-645;  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Armed 
Services.  ^ 

1873.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
IslaUon  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code 
to  remove  chaplains  from  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1874.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1976  on  receipts  and  disbursements  per- 
taining to  the  disposal  of  surplus  mUltary 
suppUes,  equipment,  and  material,  and  for 
exjMnses  involving  the  production  of  lumber 
and  timber  products,  piu-suant  to  section  812 
of  PubUc  Law  93-437;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1875.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (InstaUatlons  and  Log- 
istics), 1a*namittlng  a  report  on  negotiated 
contracts  for  experimental,  developmental. 
test  or  research  work,  or  for  Industrial  mobil- 
ization in  the  IntMvst  of  the  national  de- 
fense, covering  the  period  January-^une  1975 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2804(e);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Services. 

1876.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  ClvU  Preparedness  Aj^ncy.  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  property  acquisitions  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  dming 
the  quarter  ended  September  30.  1976,  pur- 
suant to  section  201(h)  of  the  ftderal  ClvU 
Defense  Aot  of  1960,  as  amended  [50  U  S  C 
App.  2281(h)  J:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1877.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
cai^rman,  Bxport-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
states,  transmitting  a  statement  describing 
proposed  teansaetions  with  Bank  Leiunl  and 
Bank  EBapoallm.  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  which  ex- 
ceed S80  mlUlon,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  (3) 
Of  tbs  Ssport-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
•mended  [12  U.S.C.  635 J;  to  the  0<Mnmltt€e 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

1878.  A  Isttw  from  tbe  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Oooncil  act  No.  1-61,  "To  make 
ammdments  In  the  election  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbia  to  provide  for  postcard 
registration  of  quaUfied  voters;  and  for  other 
PU^oees."  pursuant  to  section  602  (c)  of 
PaWc  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coliuibia. 

1879.  A  letter  from  tha  tTtiMirnin.,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  teanamltting  a 
copy  of  CouncU  act  No.  1-62.  -TV)  establish 
election  warda  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  'w  otiier  purposes.-  puaniant  to  sec- 
tion 002(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Cwnmmee  on  tbe  District  of  COtumUa. 

1880.  A  letter  from  tha  Chairman,  Oouncn 
of  the  District  of  Ocdumbla.  transmitting 
a  copy  of  CouncU  Act  NO.  1-54.  "Tb  establish 
aj^ojgram  of  oonununlty  development  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."  pursuant  to  section  602  (c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dtetrlct 
of  OiHiunbla. 

1881.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port  on  programs  assisted  under  the  ChUd 
Abuse  Prevention  and  treatment  Act  of  1974 
pinvuant  to  the  act  (PnbUo  Law  93-247)-' 
to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor" 

1882.  A  letter  from  the  Dsputy  Director. 
Office  of  Ifonagement  and  Budget.  Kcecutive 
Office  of  the  Prealdant.  trmnamlttlng  a  re- 
port on  recommendations  wvl  actions  re- 
Uted  thereto  oontainad.  In  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Adult  Education,  dated  lOaoh.  1974,  pur- 
suant to  section  6fb)  of  tbs  IManl  Ad- 
visory Committee  Aet;  to  the  Oaouttlttee  on 
Government  Operitloiis.  ' 

1883.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  aeon- 
tary  ot  tha  neasury  fcr  Adstfnlstntloo. 
transmitting  notice  of  proposed  ebanges  In^ 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  computerized 
data  prooeasing  and  accounting  ^system,  pur- 
suant to  8  VJB.O.  663a(o)  (88  Stat.  1904): 
to  tiie  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ationa. 

1884.  A  tetter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  SMVlcaa,  transmitting  propoeed  re- 
vised regulations  to  govern  tbe  archival 
processing,  lestiiction,  and  public  release  of 
the  presidential  materials  of  Bichard  M. 
Nixon,  pursuant  to  section  l(M(a)  of  PubUc 
Law  93-628;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

1885.  A  iettw  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  tnnnnittlng  a  proposed  plan 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  Angoon  judg- 
ment funds  awarded  in  Docket  No.  278-B 
bef<M«  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  93-134; 
t-o  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1886.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  tha  Interior,  transmitting  tbe  annual  re- 
port of  \h»  UJ9.  Oovemment  ComptroUer 
for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
piu-suant  to  section  17(h)  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  amended 
[48  U.S.C.  1699(h)];  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1887.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  bis 
t^proval  of  tbe  application  of  tbe  Weuat- 
olxee  Heights  Bedamatlon  District  of  Wenat- 
chee,  ClMdan  County,  Wash.,  for  a  loan 
under  tbe  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act,  as 
amended,  -  pursuant  to  sectktn  4(c)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  IntM'iw  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1888.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  authorla- 
ing  tbe  provlslcn  of  lodging,  food,  ski,  mer- 
chandising, saddle  horse  rental  and  related 
services  for  the  public  for  a  term  ending 
September  80,  1976,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271 
and  70  Stat  543;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1889.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  OoBfynlwlon,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  tbe  Commission  In  Docket 
No.  363  (Second  Claim  Act  of  1904),  Lower 
Sioux  Indian  Community  in  Minnesota,  et 
al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
icm.  Defendant,  p«irsuant  to  60  Stat.  1055;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1890.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  determination  and  certiAeation 
of  tbe  President  that  tbe  furnishing  to  tiie 
Oovemment  of  Turkey  of  defense  articles 
and  aervioas  wltii  respect  to  which  sales  oon- 
traots were  signed  on  or  before  February  5. 
1976.  and  that  tbe  issuance  of  llcenaea  fcr 
i»he  teaaaportation  to  Tuifcey  of  arma.  ammu- 
nition, and  Implements  of  war  ara  tanportant 
to  the  national  security  intereats  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)(1) 
(A)  of  PubUc  Law  94-104;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

1891.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Bebktlons,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  tiie  Intention  of  the  De- 
partinent  of  State  to  consent  to  a  request 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Yugoslavia  for 
permission  to  transfer  certain  U.S.-ori- 
gin  military  eqiUpment  to  the  Ooram- 
ment  of  Honduras,  punuant  to  section  3(a) 
of  tbe  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act,  as 
amended;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Inteniational 
Relations. 

1892.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  tbe  intention  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  State  to  consent  to  a  request 
by  the  OoTemment  of  Iforway  tat  permission 
to  transfer  to  tbe  Gownment  of  Yugoslavia 
certain  mUltary  eqnhnnent  produced  in  Nor- 
way under  a  teehnMil  data  package  sold  by 
the  United  Stated  under  foreign  mUltary 
sales  procedures,  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  oi 


tbe  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1893.  A  letter  from  tbe  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  to  offer  to  sell  certain  mlUtary 
equipment  to  Kuwait,  ptirsuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
aihended;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1894.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  intention  of  tbe  Department  of 
tbe  Navy  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
articles  and  services  to  Korea,  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  MUltary  Bales 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

1895.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
tbe  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112{tir) 
of  Public  Law  92-403;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

1896.  A  letter  from  tbe  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
semiannual  report  on  tbe  economic  Impact 
of  energy  actions,  pursuant  to  section  18(d) 
of  Public  Law  93-275:  to  tiie  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conimerce. 

1897.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  tran^tnitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  306  of 
the  Federal  Power  Aet;  to  tbe  Conmilttee  aa 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1898.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  <^ 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  12  ol 
the  Natural  Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1899.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Bosird,  U.S.  RaUway  Association,  transmit- 
ting tbe  second  annual  report  of  the  Associa- 
tion, covering  fiscal  year  1976,  together  with 
program  projections  for  fiscal  year  1978,  pur- 
suant to  sections  202(e)  and  (f)  of  Public 
Law  93-236;  to  the  CoDMnlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1900.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  amend  chapter  40,  title  18, 
United  States  Oode,  to  authorise  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  explosive  materials  sub)eot  to  seUrare 
and  forfeiture  where  It  Is  impractical  or 
unsafe  to  remove  the  materials  to  a  place  of 
storage  or  where  such  materials  cannot  be 
safely  stored;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

1901.  A  letter  from  the  Secretcuy  of  tbe 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  amend  section  1114  of  title  18 
of  tbe  United  States  Oode  to  Include  offioen 
and  employees  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1902.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Cmnmerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglslaticm  for  the  general  reform  and  mod- 
ernisation of  tiie  Patent  Laws,  title  36  of  tbe 
UUlted  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1903.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Aot, 
as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1154(d)  ];  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

1904.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  tbe  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 142  of  titie  28.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  furnishing  of  accommodations 
to  judges  of  the  ooxu-te  of  appeals  of  tbe 
United  States;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1908.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  tbe  U.S.  Courts,  transmlt- 


tiitg  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  im- 
prove judicial  machinery  by  amending  titie 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  authartce  the 
Judicial  Conferance  of  tbe  United  States  to 
establish  U.8.  magistrate  poaitkms  In  tbe 
District  Court  of  tbe  Virgin  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1906.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Administrative  Office  of  tbe  U.S.  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  tbe  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  tbe  pay- 
ment of  jurors'  transportation  expenses;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

1907.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Proeecutor, 
transmitting  a  report  on  tbe  activities  of  the 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  Force  during 
tbe  period  May  25,  1973,  through  Septem- 
■ber  15,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1906.  A  letter  from  tbe  Administrate^,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated 
contracts  for  experimental,  developmental, 
test  or  researoh  work,  or  for  Indnstilal 
mobUizatlon  In  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense,  covering  the  period  January-June, 
1975,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304(e);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

1909.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms  for  July  1974-June 
1975,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  <rf  tbe  SmaU 
Business  Act.  as  amended;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

1910.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
vised draft  of  proposed  legiaiatlon  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  interna- 
tional agreements  with  respect  to  social  se- 
curity benefits  (tbe  "Internatloual  Social 
Security  Agreements  Act  of  1975")  and  a 
revised  section  105  of  tbe  "Social  Security 
Amendment*  of  1975";  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

1911.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UB. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission;  transmit- 
ting the  first  report  on  abnormal  occurrences 
at  licensed  nuclear  powerplants,  covering  the 
period  Jan\iflry-June  1976,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 208  of  PubUc  Law  93-438;  to  tbe  Joint 
Ccnmnittee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

1912.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  on  National 
Forest  reforestation  needs  as  of  tbe  end  of 
fiscal  year  1975,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  92-421;  JolnUy,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  AgrtciUture,  and  Interior  and  Insidar 
Affairs. 

RBCxnrxD  From  the  Cokpisouxb  Oskksm. 

1915.  A  letter  from  the  ComptirtUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
teml)er,  1975.  pursuant  to  section  284  of  tbe 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1914.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  jthe  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  actions  taken  or  needed  to  curb  abuse 
of  the  Citizens  Band  radio  service;  Jointly 
to  the  ComnUttees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1916.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  rede  of  liquefied  natiiral  gas  imports 
in  alleviating  the  growing  natural  gas  short- 
age; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1916.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  a  national  ocean  program 
and  plan;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

1917.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptrt^er  Geperal 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  third 
in  a  series  of  reports  on  the  audit  of  the 
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AdnUnictrmtkMi.  dlacuaatng 
til*  rolMfiitlBl  iamm  projeoted  for  tiM  leaw 
KUBiurtw  pragniDt  iranimt  to  MCtlon  IS 
of  PBHto  Law  M-8M;  Jobrtly  to  the  Com- 
mlttM  on  OoftTOXomt  Opanttloiu,  and  8m«U 
BuaUiew. 


REPORTS  OP  COliMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BmS  AMD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dauae  2  of  rule  XTIT,  reports  of 
commtttoes  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prc^wr 
calcndu',  as  follows : 

l^unumnt  to  the  order  of  the  Hotiae  on 
Octaiber  t.  1975.  the  foUowint  t'eport  toaa 
lUed  on  Octol)er  10.  1»7S\ 
Mr.  RXD88:  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
raacy  and  Houatng.  H^.   10034.  A  bill  to 
extend  the  authority  for  tbe  flexible  regula- 
tloa  of  Interest  rates  on  deposits  and  share 
aooounta  in  depository  institutions,  to  ex- 
tend the  National  Commission  on  Klectronlc 
Fund  Transfers,  and   to  provide  for  home 
mortgaca  disclosure;  with  amendment  (Kept. 
No.  04-561).  Beferred  to  the  Committee  of 
tiM  Wltoi*  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  XTUod. 
IPursnaU  to  the  order  of  the  Hotue  on  Oc- 
tober •.  1975.  the  following  report  was  filed 
om  Octdber  14,  1975] 

lir.  B800K8:  Committee  on  Government 
Opanttons.  HJt.  8934.  A  b|)l  to  direct  the 
National  Onmnrt  salon  on  the  Observance  of 
International  Woman'a  Tear,  1976,  to  orga- 
nise and  ODnvene  a  National  Women's  Con- 
fennea,  and  for  other  pniposes;  with  amend- 
at  (Bapt.  No.  94-M3).  Baferred  to  tbe 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  TTnloc. 

[Punumnt  to  the  order  of  the  Bouse  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  f975,  the  foUovoing  report*  were 
jllad  on  October  15.  1975] 

Mr.  BBOOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operatlona.  A  report  on  the  Federal  AvUtlon 
Admlntatratlon's  procurement  of  the  Klec- 
traolo  Voloa  Switching  System  (Bept.  No. 
94-663).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BBOOKB:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  A  report  on  Improved  procedures 
needed  by  PAA  for  Implementing  NT8B  safety 
reeomnMmdatians  (Zlept.  No.  94-664).  Be- 
fened  to  tbe  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise 
on  ths  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BBOOKB:  Committee  on  GoTemment 
OparaflODS.  HA.  8048.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
AgebouUng  and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  to  pro- 
▼ida  for  the  audit  ot  the  Internal  Revenue 
Serrlea  by  the  Comptroller  General;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-«66).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[rOed  Octolfer  20, 1975] 

Mr.  UTJ.MAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HB.  10049.  A  bill  to  Increase  the 
temporary  debt  limitation  imtll  March  31. 
1976  (Bept.  No.  94-666).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  oi  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BXU8B:  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Supplemental  report  on 
HJt.  1886.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  to  protect  consumers  against  inade- 
quate and  mlBlaadlng  leaalng  information, 
assure  meaningful  disclosure  of  lease  terms, 
and  Umlt  ultimate  liability  In  connection 
with  leasing  of  personal  property  primarily 
for  personal.  famUy.  or  houselxdd  purpoass, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-644, 
Part  n).  Baferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BIUUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claaae  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 


were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
BawwaTr,  and  MT.  LaooxR) : 
HA.  10908.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  Industrially  fimded  personnel  In  com- 
puting tbe  total  number  of  civilian  person- 
nel authorized  by  law  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  any  flscal  year;  to  tbe  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HB.  10309.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Fair  Credit 
Billing  Act  (PubUc  Law  93-496)  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  cash  discounts  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Hovising. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
SrajCEB  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Btnuu  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mb.  Keys, 
Mr.  FisHEX  and  Mr.  Frenzel)  : 
H.R.  10210.  A  bUi  to  require  States  to  ex- 
tend unemployment  compensation  coverage 
to  certain  previously  uncovered  workers;  to 
increase  tbe  amount  of  the  wages  subject  to 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax;   to  increase 
the  rate  of  such  tax;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FasNZEi.,  Mr.  Habkimcton,  and  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  Tork) : 
H.R.  loan.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  care  services  within  the 
medicare  program,  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  community  long-term  care  centers 
stnd  Stete  long-term  care  agencies  as  part  of 
a  new  administrative  structure  for  the  or- 
ganization and  delivery  of  long-term  care 
services,  to  provide  a  significant  role  for  per- 
sons eligible  for  long-term  care  benefits  in 
ttie  administration  of  the  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Ux.  DICKINSON: 
HA.  tOSia.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  district 
courte  In  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Con- 
Toe,  and  Ms.  Holtsmam)  : 
HA.  10318.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Stete  and 
Local  Fiscal  Aaalstanoe  Act  of  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  FISHER  (tot  himself  and  Mr. 
Habsis)  : 
HA.  10314.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
deduction  for  Stete  and  local  public  utUlty 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    FlXSaO    (tot   himself.    Mr. 
HuoHxs,  Mr.  HELsrosKi.  Mr.  Boonvo, 
Mr.  DoiciMicK  V.  DahieiiS.  and  Mrs. 
Mbtneb)  : 
H.A  10316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Ball  Beorganlzation  Act  of  1973  to  permit  tbe 
analyaia  of  light  density  railroad  lines  on  the 
baala  of  their  coete  and  benefits,  to  aid  in 
the  transition  to  the  final  system  plan  by 
aasiirlng  the  continuation  of  local  freight 
servlcea  and  rail  passenger  and  commuter 
aervloea,  to  provide  assistance  and  additional 
tune  for  the  Stetes  to  prepare  their  Stete 
rail  plans,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  luterstete  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Foa- 
stthe,  Mr.  HuoHBa,  Mr.  Thompsok, 
Mr.  E^DCAB,  and  Mr.  Howabo)  : 
HA.  10316.  A  biU  to  limit  civil  service  dis- 
ciplinary actions  in  certain  cases  Involving 
the  failure  of  an  employee  to  report  as  di- 
rected for  the  service  of  process;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
HA.  10317.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
to  study  the  adequacy  of  the  annual  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Coltmibla;  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Dtotrict  of  ColunU>la. 


By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
HA.  10018.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Baportlng  and  Diacloaure  Act 
of  1060  to  provide  that  national  and  inter- 
national labor  organizations,  and  intermedi- 
ate Vkbat  organization  bodlea,  shall  elect 
their  ofBoers  by  secret  ballot;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Iducatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  I^. 
Nolan)  : 
HA.  10219.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  individuals  who  rent  their  principal  resi- 
dences for  a  portion  of  the  real  property  taxes 
paid  or  accriied  by  their  landlords;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HUGHES    (for    hlmaelf,    Mr. 
Bedkll,  Mr.  BLAKCHsao,  Mr.  Oobnbix, 
Bfr.    D'AMOTTsa,    Mr.    Dnxum,    Mr. 
Sdgab,  and  Mr.  Parr^) : 
H.R.  10330.  A  bill  to  neutralise  the  impact 
Of  foreign  oil  price  increases  upon  the  do- 
mestic   economy,    by    removing   oil   Import 
terifTs  and  establishing  a  maximum  price  for 
domestically    produced   crude   oU.   and   for 
other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Ways 
imd  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HA.    10331.   A   bill   to   provide   additional 
fiscal  assistance  to  local  govemmente  and  to 
extend  revenue  sharing  for  local  governmen- 
tal unite  for  four  additional  years;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  10333.  A  bUl  to  provide  tot  the  exclu- 
sion of  Industrially  funded  personnel  in  com- 
puting the  totel  number  of  civilian  personnel 
authorized  by  law  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  any  fiscal  year;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiCRicoKD,  and  Mr.  Yomfa  of  Flori- 
da): 
H.R.  10238.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  fis- 
cal assistence  to  local  govemm«ite  and  to 
extend  revenue  sharing  for  local  governmen- 
tal unite  for  6  additional  years,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  cm  Government 
Operations. 

By  We.  RINALDO: 
HA.  10394.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of 
Augtist  34,  1966,  as  amended,  to  assure  hu- 
mane treatment  of  certain  animals,  and  for 
other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

HA.  10226.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Program  Inspector  in  each  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gkjvemment;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request) : 
HA.  10336.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  U.S.  magistrates  by  amending  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  include  U.8.  magis- 
trates within  the  coverage  of  section  1114;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HA.  10337.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Sectu^ty  Act  to  authorise  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  optometric  and  medical  vision 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
HA.   10238.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  per- 
mlte  for  the  discharge  of  dredged  and  fll. 
material,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself  and  Mr. 

ZXFEBETTl)  : 

H.R.  10329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TBAOUB  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MosHKB,  Mr.  HBrwfira  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Bar.i,,  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Jak- 
maw.  Mr.  STiaNOzOM.  Mr.  Woar,  Mr. 
FLowaaa.  Mr.  Rut,  Mr.  Boa.  Mr. 
Oau>WATEa.  Mr.  McOoaiCAOK.  Mr. 
EscH.  Mr.  BaowM  of  OaUfomia,  Mr. 
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Mtzbs  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mnxoao, 
Mr.     Emebt,     Mr.     Thobnton,     Mr. 
Prxssleb,   Mr.  OmNOxa,  Mr.  HsTSa 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Habkin,  Mr.  Lloto 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Ambbo)  : 
H.R.  10230.  A  bill  to  establisn  a  science  and 
technology  policy  for  the  United  States,  to 
provide  for  scientific  and  technological  advice 
STid  assistance  to  the  President,  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  ways  and  means  for 
(Improving  the  Federal  effort  in  scientific  re- 
search and  information  handling,  and  In  the 
use  thereof,  to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foimdatlon  Act  of  1960,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on   Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MOBREB,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  BLOxmr,  Ifr. 
Hall,  Mr.  Kbuzceb.  Mrs.  Llotd  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Blamchabd.  and  Mr. 

WlKTH)  : 

H.R.  10231.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  science  and 
technology  policy  for  the  United  Stetes,  to 
provide  for  scientific  and  technological  advice 
and  assistence  to  the  President,  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  ways  and  means 
for  improving  the  Federal  effort  in  scientific 
research  and  information  handling,  and  In 
the  use  thereof,  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1960,  and  fOr  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Science  and 

Technology.         

By  Mr.  TREBN: 
H.R.  10232.  A  bill  to  amend  section  163  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  relating 
to  railroad-highway  crossings  and  section  180 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  railway-highway  crossings;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation. 
ByMr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  10233.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  or  his  designee, 
to  utilize  the  money  proceeds  tram  the  dis- 
posal of  land  at  the  Fort  Bliss  Military  Reser- 
vation to  purchase  lands  in  EI  Paso  County. 
Tex.,  for  subseqttent  transferral  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  or  his  designee;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST: 
H.R.  102S4.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  wder  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  phasing  out  of  Junior  Reserve 
Officer  IValning  Corps  unite  which  have  less 
than   100   studento;    to   the   Cwnmlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROT: 
HA.  10236.  A  bill  to  make  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1966  so  as  to  Include 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  State  for  pur- 
poses of  title  IV,  and  for  other  pturposes,  to 
the  Comntlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himseU,   Mr. 
Bedxu.,   Mr.   Brown   of   California. 
Mr.  Deixums,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  JSd- 
wabos  of  California,  Mr.  Fbasbb,  Mr. 
Habbington,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closket,  Mrs.  Metnbb,  Mr.  Ottingek, 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rebs, 
Mr.  Seiberung,  Mr.  Stabk.  and  lifr. 
Waxman) : 
H.R.  10236.  A  bUl  amending  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  to  repeal  the  embargo 
on  U.S.  trade  with  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam;   to  the   Committee   on   International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  10237.  A  bill  to  further  the  foreign 
policy  ptupoees  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  (as  amended)  by  amending 
such  act  to  impose  export  controls  on  nu- 
clear fuel  and  technology  when  export  of 
such  f\iel  and  technology  is  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  and  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  En^gy. 

ByMr.  FINDLET:      . 
HA.  10988.  A  btil  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1060 
to  provide  certain  beneflta  to  miners  dis- 


abled due  to  pneumoconiosis,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  hlmaelf,  and  Mr. 
MrrcHZLL  of  New  Tork) : 
H.R.  10239.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress    with    advance    notice    of    certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    lir.    LEVITAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BAOnxo,  Mr.  Bbnnett,  Mr.  Bvrkx  of 
Massachusetta,      Mr.     Robkbt     W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Blr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Han- 
SKN,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.    Kxtchum,    Mr.    Moobhkad    of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ifanzi,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols. Mr.   Prevxb,   Mr.   Mabtin,   Mr. 
Pkuxip    Buxton,    Mr.    DtmcAM    of 
Oregon,   Mr.  Hicks,   Mr.  Jonxs  of 
Tennessee,   Ms.   e:kts.   Mr.   MAistr- 
NAGA,  and  Mr.  jErrosss) : 
H.R.  10340.  A  bill  to  permit  either  House 
of  Congress  to  disapprove  certain  rules  pro- 
posed by  executive  agencies  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself.  Mr.  En.- 
BBto,  Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Harbis,  Mr. 
PaiiCKABD,     Mr.     Habbington,     Mr. 
Edoab,  Mr.  DowNXT  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  English)  : 
HA.  10241.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education;   to  the  Committee  <Hi 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  UTTOH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hus- 
BABO,  and  Mr.  Dbbwinski)  : 
HA.  10942.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  reve- 
nue assistance  to  local  govemmente  by  ex- 
tending Federal  revenue  sharing  for  local 
governmental  unite  for  6%  additional  years, 
with  specific  concentration  of  asalstanoe  to 
cities  of  600,000  population  or  more,  and  for 
other  piirposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  {tat  himself,  itr.  La 
Falob,  Mr.  Obburab,  and  Mr. 
Ekbt)  : 
HA.  10243.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the  continuation 
of  family  farms,  and  to  provide  that  farm- 
land, woodland,  ot  open  land  which  oom- 
prises  part  of  cm  estete  may  be  valued,  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  as  such  rather  than 
at  Ite  fair  market  value,  and  to  provide  that 
real  property  which  is  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  may  be 
valued,  for  estate  tax  purposes,  at  ite  value 
for  Ite  existing  use,  and  to  provide  for  the 
revocation  of  such  lower  evaluation  and  re- 
capture of  unpaid  taxes  with  interest  in  ap- 
propriate drcimtstances;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodxs,  Mr.  Conablx.  Mr.  Taloott, 
Mr.  BaowN  of  CHilo.  Mr.  Sxbbuds, 
Mr.  RousSKLOT,  Iifr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Habc- 
MEBSCRMIDT,  Mr.  Brothill,  Mr. 
R0BXN80K,  Mr.  MnxBR  Of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Hinshaw,  Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Bauxaii,  Mr.  Tbsen,  Mr. 

COCHBAN,    Mr.    SCRTTLZE.    Mr.    Hagx- 

DOKN.  Mr.  Gttteb,  Mr.  Shusteb,  Mr. 

Moobhxao  of  California,  Mr.  Bxttlxb, 

and  Mr.  Kindnxss)  : 

H.R.    10244.    A    blU    to    reform    the   Food 

Stamp  Act  of  1064  by  redirecting  resources 

to  those  with  the  greatest  need,  by  making 

program   administration  more  elective,  by 

mak'ng    more    realistic    eligibility    require- 

mente,  and  by  tightening  accountability,  and 

for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   MOAKLEY    (for  himself,  Ms. 
Aazno,  and  Mr.  Patterson  of  CaU- 
fornia) : 
H.R.  10346.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tax  reform; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOAKELY: 


H.R.  10246.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVUI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram and  remove  the  lOO-visit  limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  to  amend  part 
A  of  such  title  to  liberalize  the  coverage  of 
posthospltal  home  health  services  there- 
under, to  amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to 
require  the  inclusion  of  home  health  service.s 
In  a  State's  medicaid  program  and  to  permit 
payments  of  housing  costs  under  such  a  pro- 
gram for  elderly  persons  who  would  other- 
wise require  nursing  home  care,  to  provide 
expanded  Federal  funding  for  congregate 
houalng  for  the  displaced  and  the  elderly, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR : 
HA.  10247.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Boundary 
Waters  National  Recreation  Area,  to  desig- 
nate the  Boundary  Waters  Wilderness,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  tbe  committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Agri- 
culture. 

By     Mr.     QXnE      (for     hlmseU,     Mr. 
Zxrcavrri,    Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mrs. 
Spbllman,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Presslxb, 
Mr.   Pktser,   Mr.    Pattison   of   New 
YoBX.  Mr.  McKiNNCT.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr. 
Htdk.  Mrs.   Hkcklex  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  EUrrinoton,  Btr.  Flood,  Mr. 
ESRLXICAN,  Mr.  ElscH,  Mr.  Dominick 
V.  DAM1BL8,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  BaxcKiNBmGx.  and  Ms.  Asztrc) : 
HA.  10248.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
States   and   localities   to   develop,    demon- 
strate, and  evsJuate  means  of  improving  the 
utlUsation  and  effectiveness  of  human  serv- 
ices through  integrated  planning,  manage- 
ment, and  delivery  of  those  services  in  order 
to  achieve  tbe  objectives  of  personal  inde- 
pendence  and   individual   and   family   eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

ByMr.  SPELLMAN: 
HA.  10349.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  portable  whirlpool  pumps  pur- 
chased or  rented  for  use  in  the  patient's 
home  pursuant  to  a  physician's  prescription; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr  TAEEN* 
HA.  10960.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  tbe 
Porte  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  apply  dif- 
ferent vessel  design  and  construction  stand- 
ards to  vessels  operating  exclusively  on  rivers, 
lakee  and  hailwrs  than  those  established  by 
international  convention;  to  ths  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  WHALEN: 
HA.  10261.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Natural 
Gas  Act;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Intent tate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOITNO  of  Florida  (for  hlmseU, 
Mr.  Fbaser,  Mr.  Melcher,  and  Mr. 
Wolff); 
HA.  10269.  A  biU  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  freeze  the 
inpatient    hospital    deductible    under    the 
medicare  program  at  ite  1976  level;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
H.   Con.  Res.  443.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  by  rejecting 
the  Helsinki  agreement  as  an  expression  of 
UJ3.  policy;   to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CalUomla: 
H.  Con.   Res.  444.  Concurrent  resoluttcm 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  reepeot 
to   Increased   Federal   efforta   to   prove    the 
commercial  viability  of  sailing  ships;  joint- 
ly to  the  Committees  on  Sdenoe  and  Tech- 
nology, and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BBOWN  of  Oallfomla: 
H.  Con.  Res.  448.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
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to  tncreased  IPederal  efforts  to  prore  tbe 
oommerelal  TlabUity  of  Ugbter  than  air  air- 
craft;  Jotntl7  to  the  Committees  on  Science 
and  TiehnologT,  and  PnbHc  Works  and 
Transportation . 

By  Mr.  D8KWIN3KI: 
H.  Con.  Res,  44«.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  declare  that  total  FMeral  budget  outlaya 
for  fiscal  year  19T7  shall  not  exceed  $895 
billion;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

ByJMr.  DBBWINSHI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DanMLL,  Mr.  Bscr,  Mr.  Pbasbk,  Mr. 
Htob,  and  Mr.  Waxsjak)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   447.   Concurrent   resolution 
exprelng  tbe  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
tb«  signing  In  Helsinki  of  the  final  act  of 
tho  Oonferenee  on  Secttrlty  and  Cooperation 
In  Saro|)*  did  not  change  in  any  way  the 
longstanding  policy  of  tbe  United  States  on 
nonreoognltion  of  the  Soviet  Union's  illegal 
■elBius  and  annexatloa  of  the  three  Baltic 
natlona  of  SitonU.  LatvU.  and  Llthuanta; 
to  tlM  OaauMlttee  on   International   Rela- 
tions. 

By  Ur.  BRUDIBORN: 
H.  Con.  Bes.  448.  Concurrent  residutton 
to  dadan  that  total  Federal  budget  outlays 
««  fiseal  year  1977  abaU  not  exceed   9395 
taUon;   to  the  Committee  oa  the   Budget. 
By    Mr.    rRASER    (for    himself,    Ms. 
AMmaa,  ilr.  Bamixo,  Mr.  Bkdkli,,  Mr. 
BMDBaa*.  Mr.  Baowir  of  CalUornia, 
Mr.  CSmb.  Mr.  CoimM,   Mr.   Del- 
una,  Mr.  DanrAi^  Mr.  Bdgak,  Mr. 
B:s>Kiir.  Ut.  Hawkxhs,  Mr.  Hatks  of 
Indiana.  Ms.  KRs.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
I^Pauca,    Ms.    Uwmxi,   Mr.   Rxrrss, 
Mr.     BoHNo,    Mr.     ScHBusa,    Mr. 
aosoK,  Mr.  80IJUS,  and  Mk-.  BrauK) : 
S.  CJoB.  Saa.  44*.  Cbneiirrent  rosotattan  tn- 
«l1«*«<ng  tb*  sense  of  Oongraai  that  every 
pamoa  ttevogbout  tha  wotld  has  tbe  right 
to  a  nutritionally  ads«|aato  diet;  and  tbat 
this  eovntry  Inereas*  its  assistance  fer  self- 
help  daaaluiJimmt  amon^  tlM  wortdl  poor- 
eat  people  untu  such  aaslstanee  bas  rsarbcrt 
tba  target  of  1  peroant  ot  our  total  national 
productloa  (ONP):  }olnUy  to  tb*  Oonamlt- 
on  Agrieultnre.  and  International  Ae- 


By  Mr.  FBABKB  <for  himself,  Mr. 
Lnoo.   Mr.   Nn,    Mr.   VAMsn   Vi 
Mr.    Waxmax.    and    Mr.    Yodks   of 
Oaorgla): 
H.  Con.  Bes.  4$0.  Concurrent  resolution  iu- 
dloatlBc  tbe  aanae  of  congress  that  every 
I  tbraogbout  tlM  world  bas  tbe  right  to 
adsfuata  dlat;  and  that  this 
Ita  asslatawca  for  aaif-lMlp 
■t  tiM  vwM-fe  poonat  pmi- 
hm  rMaba«  the 
t  pavamt  of  flw  tottf  nattoBtf  pro- 
duction (OHP);  Jointly  to  tb«  Oonmlttaes 
on  Agriculture,  and^tamattobal  Belatlons. 
By    Mr.    MATHIB    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bm»wm   ia  caoo,  Ur.    Coaar.   Mr. 
DoMCAif  Of  Oregon.  Mr.  PaxnnxoT, 
Mr.    ftraaa.    Mr.    RaodaacK,    Mr. 
BooiBa.  Mr.  Raammiuz,,  Mr.  SroKBs, 
and  Mr.  Waicar) : 
B.  con.  Baa.  4*1.  Concurrent  resolution 
Witt  winet  to  tbe  freedom  of  the  Bepohlic 
«r  GblMi  and  Its  paepio;  to  tbe  Cooualttee 
on  Intamatlonal  BsUOona. 

By    Mr.    BAU>US    (for    blmaalf.    Mr. 
BxaoirAMB.  Mr.  Amaawa  of  North  Da- 
Mr.   IcaoKD.   Mr. 
Bur*  a,  Mr.  BtaaiTON, 
Mr.  OBiaua  WiLaow  of  Texas) : 
nj.  Baa.  m.  Jetol  laaoiatlan  to  amand 
sactlam  aoi  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  IMQ. 
aa  ■■anaid.  rrtattn«  to  the  support  price  of 
to  tb*  Oonmlttaa  on  Agrloaltura. 
By  Mr.  PAUNTBOT  (for  blmsdf.  Mis. 
AHva.  Mr.  ^taaiaaa.  Mr.  Ooaicair, 
Mr.   PiAUD.   Mr.    Baaanravas*.   Mr. 

or  ifcryMiK.  Mr.  Ommm.  1ft'.  Bbes. 

Mv-aBBWUt  «■«  Mr.  Bob)  : 
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H.  Bes.  787.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Rbtise  that  optometrlc  services 
be  Included  in  medical  assistance  programs; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oommerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LmON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Htjn- 
CATF,  and  Mr.  CXnr ) : 
H.  Bes.  788.  Resolution  to  clarify  that  tbe 
Individual  Income  tax  rebate  provided  by 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  Public  Law, 
94-12  Is  intended  not  to  be  subject  to  State 
Income  taxee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THONK: 
H.  Res.  789.  Resolution  to  insure  that  the 
quality  and   quantity  of  free  broadca.stlng 
service  not  be  Impaired;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Bir.  BEDELX,: 
H.   Res.   790.   Resolution   to  provide   that 
the  stationary  allowances  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  used  only 
for  the  operation  of  official  offices  of  such 
Members,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    O'MEILL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rkodbs,   Mr.   AnonsoN   of  Illinois, 
Mr.  McFAtt,  and  Mr.  Michel)  : 
H.  Res.  791.  Resolution  to  condemn  the 
United  Rations  Third  Committee  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee ontntematlon&l  Relations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXFT,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

270.  By  the  SPBAKEB:  A  meuional  of  the 
House  at  B^>resantattves  at  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  general 
revenue  abarlng;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmuit  Operations. 

Alao^  a  memorial  of  the  Leglslatura  of  the 
Tttrltory  ot  Ouam.  rtiatlve  to  exempting 
Ouam  from  the  oparattpn  of  the  coastwise 
shipping  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marina  and  Fldtoles. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.  TEAOVB  of  Texas  Introduced  a  bill 
(RJI.  10S83)  to  anthorise  tbe  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  at  Downey,  ID.,  to  the  University  of 
Health  Sciences/The  Chicago  Medical  School, 
a  private,  nonprofit  institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  YetenuBB'  Affairs. 


PBimONS.  BTC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xzn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  asfoDows: 

SM.  By  tb«  8PBAKKB:  FMltlon  of  the  Na- 
tional Welfiira  Fraud  AaaoeUtton,  Harrlsburg, 
Pa.,  rrtatlv*  to  food  stanq>s;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlcalture. 

360.  Also,  patttlon  of  Bdward  E.  Kubista, 
Lake  City,  Minn.,  relative  to  housing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

980.  Also,  petition  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil, Tlnlan.  Mariana  blands,  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  realtive  to  the  Marianas 
Covenant;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

261.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Kay  H.  HIU, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and  others,  relative  to 
the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

Also,  petition  of  the  Executive  Board,  In- 
ternational Union.  United  Automobile.  Aero- 
qiaea  and  Agrleultural  Implement  Worken 
of  Amerlca-UAW,  Detroit,  Mifih..  relative  to 
VB.  foreign  and  International  trade  policy; 


to  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 

Also,  petition  of  AHan  H.  Reuben  and 
others,  Cheltenham  Township.  Pa.,  relative 
to  price  controls;  to  the  Committee  on  la- 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Also,  petition  of  the  Boston,  MasE.,  School 
Committee,  relative  to  forced  bussing;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  petition  of  the  National  Welfare 
Fraud  Association,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  relative 
to  welfare  fraud:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Also,  petition  of  the  Auxiliary  to  the 
American  Optometrlc  Association,  Hot 
brings.  Ark  ,  relative  to  inclusion  of  op- 
tometrlc services  under  any  national  health 
Insurance  plan;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXin.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJt.8617 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
Page  8,  strike  out  lines  19  and  20  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"S  7325.  Political    actlvlUes    by    employees, 
etc.;  prohibition 

"(a>  An  employee  may  not  hold,  or  be  a 
candidate  for — 

"(1)  any  elecUve  public  office,  unltts  such 
office  la — 

"(A)  a  part-time  elective  puUlo  office  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivtelon  of  a  State 
or 

"(B)  to  be  held  by  an  individual  elected 
in  a  nonpartisan  election.  <»■ 

"(2)  any  office  of  a  poUtlcai  party. 

"(b)  An  employee  may  not  engage  in 
poUtical  activity — 

"(1)  in  which  Buch  employee  actively  par- 
ticipates In  any  camptUgn  activity  on  bebaU 
ot,  or  In  opposition  to,  any  political  party 
or  any  candidate  for  any  elecUve  office, 
unlese  auch  activity  is  In  connection  witlk-~ 

"(A)  any  campaign  by  any  candidate  for 
a  part-time  elective  -public  office  ot  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 

"(B)  any  nonpartisan  election. 

Page  6.  line  21,  strike  out  "(1)"  and  insert 
in  lien  thereof  "(2) ". 

Page  6.  line  22,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "  (3 ) ". 

Fag*  7,  line  3,  atrike  out  "(3>"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "  (4) ". 

Page  7,  line  6,  atrlke  out  "(b)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c)",  and  atrlka  out  "sub- 
■cctkm  (a) "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
aecUona  (a)  and  (b)". 

Paae  7.  immediately  below  line  16,  insert 
tbe  following: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  and 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  not 
apply  to — 

"(1)  the  head  or  the  assistant  head  of  an 
Executive  agency  or  military  department; 

"(2)  an  employee  i4>polnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  oi: 
the  Senate; 

"(3)  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU; 

"(4)  the  Chairman  or  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Oov- 
emment  and  Oovemmental  Reorganization 
Act;  or 

"(6)  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  tbe  Dbtrict 
of  Columbia. 
"(e)  For  purposes  this  section — 

"(1)  'office  of  a  political  par^  meana  the 
I>osItlon  of  cbalrman,  vloa  chatoman,  seero- 
tary,  treasurer,  w  committeeman  ot  any  na- 
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tlonal.  Stote.  or  local  poUUcal  party  or  any 
other  subatantlaUy  atmUar  position: 

"(2)  'nonpartisan  election'  means  any 
election — 

"(A)  In  which  no  candidate  is  to  be  nomi- 
nated or  elected  as  a  representative  of  any 
poUtlcal  party  which  was  identified  with  any 
candl<tate  who  received  any  vote  In  the  last 
precedmg  election  at  which  presidential 
electors  were  selected;  or 

"(B)  on  any  Issue,  Including  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  referendum,  or  any  other 
Issue,  which  is  not  identified  with  any  po- 
litical party:  and 

"(3)  'State'  meaixs  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  tbe  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  any  other 
terrlttMTT  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

Page  7,  strike  out  "elective  office",  t>egln- 
nlng  on  line  18  and  ending  on  line  19,  and 
on  line  23,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
elective  office  specified  in  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  of  section  7326(a)(1)". 

l4kge  21,  In  the  Item  relating  to  section 
7326  m  the  section  analysis  following  line 
8,  sla-lke  out  "on  duty"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "by  employees". 
ByMr.  OUDE: 

Page  8,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(8)  knowingly  give  or  hand  over  a  po- 
litical contribution  to  another  employee;  or 

Page  6,  strike  out  lines  6  through  8  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(A)  from  another  employee  (or  a  mem- 
ber of  another  employee's  family);  or 

(Technical  conforming  amendments.) 

Page  4,  strike  out  lln%is  3  through  6  (relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  a  superior). 

Page  4,  line  7.  strike  out  "(5)"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(4)". 

Page  4.  line  10,  strike  out  "(6) "  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(5)". 

(Amendment.) 

Page  7,  Insert  Immediately  after  line  16 
the  following: 

''(c)(1)  An  employee  may  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  elective  office  in  a  partisan  election 
nor  may  hold  such  an  office  If  elected  in  a 
partisan  election.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  'partisan  election'  means  an  elec- 
tion in  which  any  candidate  is  to  be  nom- 
inated or  elected  as  representing  a  political 
party  any  of  whose  candidates  for  presiden- 
tial elector  received  votes  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding election  at  which  presidential  electors 
were  selected. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to — 

"(A)  tbe  President  or  the  Vice  President; 

"(B)  an  employee  appointed  by  tbe  Preal* 
dent  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate; 

"(C)   an  employee  whose  appointment  Is 


expressly  required  by  sUtuta  to  ba  made  by 
the  President: 

~(D)  the  Mayor  of  tbe  Dlatrlot  of  Oo- 
liunbla;  or 

"(E)  the  (Chairman  or  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovemment  and  Oovemmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

(Technical  amendments.) 

Page  7,  Una  17,  insert  "nonpartisan"  im- 
mediately before  "candidates". 

Page  7,  lines  18  and  28.  Insert  "nonpar- 
tisan" Immediately  before  "candidate"  each 
place  such  term  appears. 

Page  8,  immediately  i)efore  line  5,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "non- 
partisan candidate'  means  a  candidate  for 
elective  office  in  an  election  which  is  not  a 
partisan  election  as  such  term  Is  defined  In 
section  7326(c)  (1)  of  thU  title. 

Page  21,  In  the  section  analysis  below  line 
3,  Insert  "nonpartisan"  immediately  before 
"candidates"  In  the  item  relating  to  section 
7326. 

(Amendment.) 

Page  7,  line  21,  immediately  after  "can- 
didacy" insert  the  following:  ",  unless  such 
employee  is  exempt  from  this  provision  by 
reason  of  a  determination  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section". 

Page  8,  line  2,  Insert  Immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  ",  unless  such  en4>loyee 
Is  exempt  from  this  provision  by  reason  of  a 
determination  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section". 

Page  8,  immediately  above  line  5,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(0(1)  If  th*  head  of  an  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  absence  of  an  employee  of 
such  agency  (other  than  himself)  would  sub- 
stantially interfere  with  the  ability  of  such 
agency  to  carry  out  Its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, then  the  provisions^  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  secUon  sbaU  not  apply 
with  respect  to  sutdi  employee,  effective  be- 
ginning   days  after  the  employee  is  noti- 
fied in  writing  of  such  a  determination.  If 
tbe  employee  files  a  petition  with  the  Board 

within days  after  he  was  notified,  the 

Board  shall  review  such  determination  with- 
in   days  after  such  filing.  If  the  Board 

finds  that  the  employee's  absence  would  not 
substantially  Interfere  with  the  agency's 
ability  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities, then  the  provisions  of  such  subsections 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  such  employee, 
effective  on  the  date  of  such  finding. 

"(2)  If  the  Board  determines  that  the  ab- 
sence of  a  head  of  an  agency  would  substan- 
tially interfere  with  the  agency's  ability  to 
carry  out  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  then 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not  wpplf  with  req>ect  to 

such    Individual,    eSecUve   beginning   

flays  after  such  individual  Is  notified  in  writ- 
ing of  such  detormlnatkm. 


By  Mr.  BOX788B<OT: 

Page  7,  Una  18,  IniMrt  "(1)"  tmmod lately 
after  "(a)". 

Page  7,  Immediately  aftw  line  SI,  insert 
tbe  following: 

"(2)  Any  employee  who  Is  a  candidate  for 
elective  office  shall  be  placed  on  leave  with- 
out pay  effective  beginning  on  whichever  of 
the  following  dates  is  the  later: 

"(A)  the  90th  day  before  any  election  (in- 
cluding a  primary  election,  other  than  a  pri- 
mary election  in  which  such  employee  Is 
not  a  candidate)  for  that  elective  office,  or 

"(B)  the  day  f (lowing  the  date  on  which 
the  employee  became  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tive office. 

Such  leave  shall  terminate  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  election  or  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  employee  Is  no  longer  a 
candidate  for  elective  office,  whichever  first 
occurs.  The  preceeding  sentence  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  extent  an  employee  is  otherwise 
on  leave.  Tlie  Civil  Service  Commission  shall. 
Tipon  application,  exempt  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  paragraph  any  employee  who  Is 
a  candidate  for  any  part-time  elective  office. 

Page  8.  beginning  in  line  3  and  ending  In 
line  4,  strike  out  "to  which  such  employee 
may  be  entitled"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowing:  "of  such  employee". 

Page  8.  Immediately  after  line  4,  Insert 
the  foUowlng  new  subsections : 

"(c)  An  employee  shaU  promptly  notify 
the  agency  In  which  be  Is  employed  upon 
becoming  a  candidate  for  elective  office  and 
upon  the  termination  of  such  candidacy. 

"'(d)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  aeo- 
tlon  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  In- 
dlvldtial  who  Is  an  employee  by  reason  of 
holding  an  elective  public  office. 

On  page  21,  In  lUie  4.  insert  "(1)"  im- 
mediately after  "(c)"  and  Immediately  aftor 
line  10,  Insert  the  following: 

(2)  Chapter  29  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  la  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"t614.  Extortion  of  political  contributions 
from  Federal  personnel. 
"Whoever,  by  the  commission  of  or  threat 
of  physical  violence  to,  or  economic  sanction 
against,  any  person,  obtains,  or  endeavors  to 
obtain,  from  an  officer  or  employee  of  tbe 
United  States  or  of  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  or  from  a  person  receiving  any  sal- 
ary or  compensation  for  services  from  money 
derived  from  the  Treasury  of  tbe  United 
States,  any  contribution  for  the  promotion  of 
a  political  object,  shall  be  Imprisoned  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  years,  or 
fined  not  more  than  •6,000,  or  lx>th.":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of 
sections  for  such  chapter  the  foUowlng  new 
Itom: 

"014.  Extortion    of    poUtlcal    contributions 
from  Federal  personxMl." 


SENATE— ilfo/tday,  October  20,  1975 


Tbe  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  WkNinu.  H. 
FoRo.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 


PSATn 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJ}.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Ood.  our  Creator  and  Redeemer,  we 
lift  our  hearts  to  Thee  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  beauty  of  the  world  about  us 
adorned  with  the  colors  of  autumn.  We 
ttiank  Thee  for  the  wMld  within  us, 
deeper  than  we  can  fathcHu,  designed  to 


be  Thy  dwelling  place.  May  the  beauty 
of  Thy  creation  within  us  match  the 
beauty  of  Thy  creation  without. 

Make  us  sensitive  to  our  responsibility 
as  servants  of  a  Nation  under  Thy  higher 
sovereignty.  Sharpen  our  perception  of 
wliat  must  be  done  for  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  Nation  and  give  us  the 
wisdom  and  the  will  to  do  it. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEBIPORE 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFVTCBR.  The  Clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 


Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.8.  SXMATX, 

PusmEirr  pbo  raicpoaa,  ■ 
Wathinfton,  D.C..  October  20, 197$. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abeent  from  tbe  Saaat* 
cm  official  dutlea,  I  appoint  Hon.  Wnroau.  H. 
Foao,  a  Senator  from  tbe  SUte  of  Kantttoky. 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  cnxalr  dtirlng 
my  absence. 

Jaios  O.  BarrLAira. 
PreiMentpn  tempon. 

Mr.  FORD  thn^upon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  t«npore. 
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JOOBNAL 

Ifir.  itAHSPTBLD.  Ur.  PresUtent.  I  ask 
imanlmiw.  oMMent  tbat  all  ootnmittees 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedlncB  of  Ttmn- 
day,  Octobw  9,  ivn.  be  diKptmed  witb. 

The  ACllRO  PRBSIDKNT  pro  ton- 
pore,  ^ntltout  obifeetioa,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  1CAN8FDSLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unantxaouB  conaent  that  the  call  of  the 
legtalatlTe  calendar  under  mle  Vm  be 
dlspenaed  with. 

The  AuTirrQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wlthoxit  ohJectiOQ.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMm^  MEBTINaS  DURING 
SBKATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MAWaWKLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlDBODs  eoqaent  that  the  reading  of 
iM  aotborlnd  to  meet  duzioff  the  session 
«f  Um  Seaatt  totkiv.  ■. 

Tte  ACTBTO  ncSSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. W10ioiii«b!)eetkm.  It  la  so  crdered. 


t 


ULBCUTIVE  SESSION 
Ux.  ICANBPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


eouNQi  thitt  the  Senate  go 
to  ooBslder  a  nom- 

^ Wwy  Baports. 

^"TtM  ACimo  PRBSimNT  pro  tem- 
PQVe.  WUboat  objection,  it  Is  so  tmlered. 
Hie  de^  vffl  state  the  ncmlnatlon. 


THE  DBPARTBOarr  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
fcad  the  nomination  ot  Judith  T.  Om- 
nor.  of  PenHsytvanfai.  to  be  an  Assistant 
BsCTBtfy  of  ^ansportatiop. 

TM  AXTTBfO  FRBSTOBIfr  pro  tem- 
pore Wlthoal  objection,  the  mmilnatlon 
is  oonflnaed. 

Mr.  BUOH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
adc  nnaaknous  consent  that  the  Presl- 
deni  be  tpumfdlately  notlfled  of  the  con- 
flnwatloaof  this  nomination. 

iTkm  ACTINa  PRESTDENT  pro  tem- 
UPOWWUhout  ohiection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


H'  oh; 


LEQZ8LATIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  HUOH  SCOTT.  I  ask  unanhnoas 
consent  ant  the  Seoate  resume  the  coo- 
slderatlflOLflflegMBtlve  business. 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION        OP         CERTAIN 
MXA80RB8    OK    THE    CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mmnhnouB  consent  that  ttie^Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consldetation  of  certain  items 
on  the  kglslattve  calendar,  beginning 
wltk  raieartar  Ka  413  and  aiding  with 
Calendar  No.  415. 

Um  ACSmo  PRESIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. WIflioatobjeetldo,  itls  so  ordered. 


R17RAL 


SiECTRIFICATI<M9      LOAN 

AMENDMENTS 

Trtie'Senale  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bllf  (HJI.  4nM)  tv  amend  sections  9,  806, 


and  SOS  (tf  tlie  Rural  Bleetrtfieetkm  Ac* 
of  1936,  as  amended,  which  ha*  been  re> 
ported  from  the  Oommlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  with  an  amendment, 
dn  page  2,  One  2,  to  strike  out: 

8k.  a.  8«ctioa  6  of  Oa*  Rur*!  Electrmc*- 
tion  Act  of  1986,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  said  sec- 
tion and  adding  the  foUowlng:  ":  Provided, 
That  the  amounts  autborlsed  to  be  aj^uo- 
prlated  for  the  purpoBoa  apeclfled  In  this  sec- 
tion for  each  tecal  year  ending  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1978,  shall  be  the  sums  provided 
annually  by  law.". 

And  insert  the  following  in  lieu  there- 


ol: 

Sec.  8.  Section  6  of  the  Bural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1086.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  cod  tbereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "On  or  before  F^vuary  16  of  each 
calendar  year  beginning  with  calendar  year 
1976.  or  SQCb  other  date  as  may  be  specified 
hjr  the  afiproprlate  committee,  the  Secretary 
of  Agricxature  shall  testify  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate 
Oomftiltt—  on  Agilculture  and  Forestry  and 
pnnlda  Justlflcatlon  tn  detaU  of  the  amovmt 
raquaatad  to  the  bwlget  to  b*  appropriated 
tm  tiM  next  flaeal  year  for  tfet  pmpan  of 
administering  this  Act  and  for  the  purpose 
or  making  the  studies,  investigations,  publi- 
*•**"■>■.  *aA  reports  herein  authorized.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
aepreaentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
see  of  the  Boral  ElectriflcaUoti  Act  of  1936 
as  amended.  Is  amendad— 

(a)  by  atkttag  at  ttie  end  of  said  section 
3Mtte  foUowlng:  "A  guaranteed  loan,  m- 
etndtng  tlie  rriated  guarantee,  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  extent  provided  in  the  ctmtract 
of  guarantee  exeeatsd  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  title;  tbe  asslgnabllil^  of  such 
Joan  and  guarantee  sbaO  be  governed  exclu- 
sively by  said  eontraet  of  guasrantee.";  and 

<b>  by  Inserting  tbe  word  "tnlttaUy"  before 
the  words  •'made,  held,  and  serviced"  m  the 
sixth  sentence  of  said  section  S06. 

8k.  a.  Section  SOe  of  the  Rural  Bectrlflca- 
tton  Act  of  1980,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
sMktng  tbenfrom  tbe  words  "of  which  the 
balder  has  actual  knowledge"  and  substltuU 
lag  to  Hen  thereof  tbe  words  "of  which  tbe 
bolder  had  actual  knowledge  at  the  time  it 
became  a  holder". 

8k.  8.  Section  6  of  tbe  Rural  Electriilca- 
aBoAet  of  l»S6.  aa  amended,  is  amended  by 
sra^  at  tbe  end  tliereof  the  following  new 
■■■'•bce:  "On  or  before  February  16,  of  each 
ealenSar  year  hagtmrtng  with  calendar  year 
1*76.  er  audi  other  date  as  may  be  speclfled 
by  the  a|ipro|)rlate  oommlttee.  the  Secretary 
of  AgrleoKure  shall  testify  before  the  HOuae 
Committee  on  Agrleultnre  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agrlcultxire  and  Forestry  and 
pfOTlde  justlflcatlon  In  detail  of  the  amount 
requested  In  the  budget  to  be  appropriated 

"*  ***f.^*  ^^"^  ^^^  '**'  *•*•  purpose  of 
admlntetertng  this  Act  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  studies,  InvestlgaUons,  publica- 
tions, and  reports  herein  authorized.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  thii-d 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


TIMBER  SALE  ROAD  COSTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  364)  relating  to  certain  Forest 
Service  timber  sale  contracts  involving 
road  construction,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  oa  Public 


■J   i  j;^.*.. 


U^.-t-.^^--- 


Works  wtth  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  to- 
sert  the  f (lowing : 

That  section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  13, 
1964  (78  Stat.  1089),  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Secretary  is  authorized,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  un- 
amortized road  costs,  earned  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  provision,  Troat  one 
timber  sale  to  another  within  the  same 
proclaimed  National  Forest.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 

The  Senate  pioceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J. -Res.  101)  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  that  week  In 
November  which  includes  Thanksgiving 
Day  as  "National  Family  Week,"  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  "annually";  and 

On  page  1.  line  6,  strike  "of  each  year" 
and  Insert  "1976",  so  as  to  make  the  Jofiit 
resolution  read: 

Resolved  bii  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  fourth 
Thursday  In  November,  1975,  as  "National 
Family  Week",  and  inviting  the  Oovemors 
of  the  several  States,  the  chief  officials  of 
local  governments,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appn^rlate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordo-ed  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TLY OP  AGRICULTURE  IN  IN- 
TERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITY    NEGOTIATIONS 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  285)  rrtating 
to  participation  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ric^ture  In  International  agrlcultnral 
commodity  negotiations,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  Its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

Wherea.s  tlie  continued  streugth  and  vi- 
taUty  of  American  agriculture  depend  on 
tineneumbered  access  to  foreign  markets; 

Whereas  the  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities from  tbe  United  States  permits 
American  farmers  to  enjoy  production  eeou- 
omies  which  make  possible  lower  food  costs 
to  the  American  consumer; 

Whereas  agreements  reached  in  Interna- 
tional negotiations  can  have  Implications 
for  domestic  agriculture; 

Whereas  It  appears  that  the  unique  ex- 
pertise on  American  agrlcultttre  ef  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  not  been  ap- 
proprlafely  utilized  In  recent  negotlatlcms 
with  foreign  governments  affecting  agrtenl- 
ture:  Mow.  tborafore.  be  It 

Seaolxted,  That  it  la  the  sense  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate that— 

(l>  with  respect  to  all  negotiations  with 
foreign  govemmenta  eonoemtaig  tbe  espei^ 
tatioa  er  importation  of  agrievltaral  Mm- 
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modWes.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
serve  as  a  ivlnelpal  repreaentatlve  ot  the 
United  Stataa  Oovemment;  and 

(2)  any  agreements  or  understandings 
with  foreign  governments  regarding  tbe  ex- 
pt^tatlon  or  Importation  of  agricultural  eom- 
modttlee  shall  lie  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

SEC.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  tbe  United  States. 


COMPENSATION   OF   MEMBERS   OF 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  OPER- 
ATION OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   I 
send  to  the  desk  a  Senate  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideratlim. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  386 
Re§Olved,  Tliat  any  member  of  the  Oom- 
mimcii  on  the  Operation  of  tbe  Senate  ea- 
tTiKn^«ti  under  Senate  Reaolatlan  137. 
94tb  CSoBgreas,  agreed  to  July  ».  1978,  who 
la  an  oAoer  or  employee  of  tbiB  United  Statee 
sbaU  serve  without  additional  oompensa- 
tton.  but  shall  continue  to  receive  tbe  salary 
of  his  regular  position  when  engaged  in  the 
perforinance  of  the  duties  vested  to  the 
Cotnmlsslon.  Any  such  ^nember  sbaU  be  en- 
titled to  relmbuisement  for  transportation 
expenses  and  to  receive  a  per  diem,  to  Uoti 
of  subsistence,  at  the  same  rate  and  to  tbe 
same  manner  as  other  members  t^  the 
Commiasicm. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  wlU 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

•nie  resolution  (8.  Res.  288)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  Hie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is 
recognised. 

Mr.  HUOH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 45  minutes,  with  statements  thnein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cl*k  will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  im)  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVILIAN  CONTROL  OF  THE 
MILrrARY-^^.  2524 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  reflect  tftMMi  the  deception,  the  abuses 
of  purpose  tmd  power,  the  violation  of  tbe 
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public  trust  we  have  seen  in  recent  years. 
we  find  that  the  proUon  arose  in  almost 
every  instance  when  a  select  few  made 
an  arbitrary  capricious  or  a  self-serving 
determination  of  what  constituted  the 
national  interest,  and  that  determination 
then  transcended  the  law  or  established 
prmciple. 

Let  me  cite  one  example:  The- secret 
bombing  of  Cambodia  was  secret  only  to 
the  American  people  and  their  duly  elect- 
ed representatives  in  Congress.  The  Pres- 
ident knew  about  It,  the  Secreta.-7  of  De- 
fense knew  about  It,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  knew  about  it.  the  Cambodians,  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Russians  knew  about  It,  but  to  our  cha- 
grin, embarrassment,  and  resentment, 
we  did  not  know  about  it— nor  did  the 
Secretary  (rf  the  Air  Force — the  civilian 
ostensibly  in  charge  of  the  servioe  branch 
that  carried  on  the  secret  bombing. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognise  the  legiti- 
mate need  f «»r  some  secrecy,  some  stand- 
ards of  confidentiality,  some  room  for 
sensitive  departments  and  agencies  to 
operate  at  their  own  discretion.  But  sure- 
ly evidence  abounds  that  m  instiancB 
after  instance  those  bounds  have  been 
exceeded,  and  our  system  has  suffered 
costly,  humiliating,  and  even  dangerous 
consequences. 

As  a  remedy.  Mr.  President,  I  fhid  these 
words  as  appropriate  as  any:  "All  the  ills 
of  demoeracy."  smneone  once  said,  "can 
be  cured  by  more  democracy." 

With  all  this  In  mind.  then.  Mr.  Presi- 
doit.  I  Intend  today  to  propose  a  modest 
dose  ot  more  donocracy  for  one  specific 
malady.  I  Intend  to  suggest  a  legislative 
reafbmatton  of  one  long-establiataed 
.  democTtttic  principle— the  Constitutiah's 
rigtitfiii  insistence  upon  civilian  control 
of  the  military. 

Mr.  President.  I  Introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  require  that  the 
dvillaa  Secretaries  of  our  military  de- 
partmeaits  be  kept  fully  Informed  of  mat- 
ters oonsldered  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  It  may  seem  absurd  to  some  that 
leglslatioa  is  necessary  to  require  that 
process  of  commimication  between,  for 
example,  tbe  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  But.  re- 
cent statements  by  former  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  Howard  Callaway,  and  the 
dlsturbmg  fact  that  then  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary Robert  Seamans  was  not  apprised 
of  secret  U.a  bombing  of  Cambodia  \n 
1960  and  1970,  show  tbls  is  not  always  the 
case. 

Secretary  Callaway  recently  testified 
before  a  Bouse  Committee  that  he  felt — 
There  Is  a  strong  feeling  by  many  who 
serve  with  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  Serv- 
ice Secreterles  should  not  be  Informed  of 
matters  of  strategy. 

Let  me  underscore  Mr.  Callaway's  ob- 
servation by  referring  to  passages  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  transcript 
of  the  bombing  in  Caiubodia  hearings, 
conducted  in  July  and  August  of  1973. 

At  one  point  in  the  hearing— page 
148— Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheder,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the  time  of 
the  secret  Cambodia  bonri>lngs,  is  being 
questioned  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  SmtncTOir) . 

Senator  Stiongton  asks: 


If  you  were  on  ttte  golf  eoone  at  some  in- 
formal time  and  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Air 
Force  had  said  to  you,  "Somebody  told  me 
that  we  were  bombing  to  Cambodia;  Is  that 
correct?"  What  would  you  have  saldT 

General  Wheeler  answers : 
I'm  afraid  I  would  have  said.  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  It,  Mr.  Secretary." 

And  Senator  Stmihgtoh  says, 
Kven  though  you  dW  know  all  about  ItT 

Says  General  Wheeler: 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  President,  why  did  General 
Wheeler  feel  he  could  mislead  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  in  such  a  crucial 
matter? 

I  think  we  can  find  the  answer  m  the 
same  hearing  report  by  eyamlnlng  Dr. 
Seaman's  opening  statemmt  hi  his  tes- 
timony. On  page  90  of  the  report,  the 
former  Air  Force  Secretary  has  tills  to 
say: 

"Before  addressing  these  matters  (his  re- 
lationsblp  to  certato  air  operations  activities 
in  Southeast  Asia  prior  to  May,  1970) ,  I  wish 
to  note  the  role  of  a  service  Secretary  with 
respect  to  mUitary  operattona.  ineloding  air 
operations  to  Soathaast  Ada.  Aa  you  know, 
to  consonance  wtth  the  Reorganlaation  Act 
of  1958.  and  applicable  Department  of  De- 
fense directives,  the  operational  ehato  of 
conunand  for  the  conduct  of  military  oper- 
ations runs  from  the  commander-to-Cblef 
to  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense,  through  the  Jotot 
CbletB  of  Staff,  or  for  ttme-eensiave  opera- 
tions, through  the  Chairman,  Jotot  CbletB  of 
Staff,  representing  the  Jotot  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  the  oonunanders  of  tbe  unWM><  and  spe- 
ciflc  commands,  and  to  the  operational  unlta. 

Dr.  Seamans  continues. 

Consequently,  a  service  Secretary  Is  not  to 
the  operational  chato  of  command  to  any 
legal  or  pracUcal  sense.  During  my  tenure  aa 
deereUry.  of  course.  I  made  It  a  potot  to 
remato  abraast  of  overall  Air  Force  operations 
to  the  toterest  of  fuUUling  my  basic  respon- 
slMlItles  for  manitfling  Air  Porce  personnel 
and  materiel  reeouroes  and  for  acttog  aa  an 
advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  How- 
ever, not  being  to  the  chato  of  command,  I 
was  not  made  aware  of  certato  special  mili- 
tary opecmtlons,  even  long  after  they  oc- 
curred. Such  was  the  case  with  bombing  mta- 
slons  carried  out  to  Cambodia  prior  to  May. 
1970.  Consequently,  I  had  no  pexaonal  knowl- 
edge of  the  parUcular  missions,  nor  would  I 
have  expected  to,  at  the  time  they  were 
oocuntog. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  from  these 
two  passages  that  both  General  Wheeler 
and  Dr.  Seamans  chose  to  believe  that 
tho  Reorganization  Act  of  1958  that  re- 
moved the  Service  Secretaries  from  the 
fi^fi^in  of  command  also  eliminated  tbem 
fitMn  the  '<need-to-know"  category  when 
it  came  to  military  strategy  decisions 
made  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  and 
the  Jomt  Chiefs  of  Staff  w  specific  mili- 
tary (iterations. 

I  find  Ihis  as  disturbing  as  it  is  aston- 
ishing. Mr.  President. 

I  find  it  disturbing  because  it  stops  tbe 
free  flow  of  Information  and  advloe  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  tbe  Joint 
Chiefs  to  the  respective  Servioe  Secre- 
tary— and  vice  versa. 

Dr.  Seamans  said.  In  his  testimony, 
that  he — quote: 

.  .  .  made  It  a  potot  to  ramato  abrsaet  of 
overall  Air  Force  operattona  to  tbe  totenst  of 
fulflUtog  my  basic  responslbilitlaa  for 
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■a  MtTtoor  to  tb» 


Mr.  Preddent.  I  contend  ttiAt  no  Senr- 
lee  attntaiy  could  ponttdy  fulfill  his  ad- 
0klnlstratl?e  and  advtoory  responsibilities 
wHtaout  fun  ioiowledge  of  the  military 
operations  being  oondncted  by  his  branch 
of  semce. 

To  fulflU  these  critical  functions,  the 
Secretary  must  have  complete  informa- 
tion on  an  matters  alfectinc  his  branch 
of  service.  While  his  duties  may  not  in- 
clude military  strategy  and  strategic 
laannlng.  he  must  be  f  uUy  aware  of  stra- 
tegle  plane  and  dedsioBS  for  these  wffl 
undoubtedly  aflect  his  decisions  on  train- 
ing, togtotlcs.  j»eparedne8B  and  research 
and  development. 

Moreover,  the  advice  the  service  Sec- 
retary is  chargied  with  providing  the 
Secsetary  of  Defense  can  be  only  two- 
dliitHHShiiial  advice  at  best  when  he  is 
Ignorant  of  those  factors  creating  a  thlid 
dlwirneloo — in  this  Instance,  military  op- 
ccattaiB  of  cmdal  poUtieal  as  weD  as 
etrategleelgnlflcance. 

I  am  partieulariy  disturbed  by  this.  Mr. 
President,  because  knowledgeable  advloe 
tram  a  cMUan  service  Secretary  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  b  vitally  necessary 
to  bring  balance  to  the  advisory  input,  m 
tlM  atoMioe  of  such  knowledgeaUe  advice 
Crom  a  cMlian.  the  advisory  input  is  mo- 
nnpoilsed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stair, 
and  wttbout  hnpugntaig  the  integrity  or 
Hie  ehjcetlvtty  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  I  rnivt 
say  such  a  situation  does  not  enhance  the 
prinetple  of  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

But  If  I  am  disturbed  by  the  conse- 
quences of  hiterprettng  the  elimination 
of  service  Secretaries  from  the  eihmtn  ^ 
onmmand  to  mean  that  service  Secre- 
taries need  not  be  told  of  strategy  ded- 
•kns  and  mmtaxy  actions,  I  am  also 
Mtonlshed  by  the  interpretation.  Itaelf. 
Pto  It,  is  Izideed,  an  astonishing  mlsin- 
terpretatUm. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are.  by  law.  the  i»1nclpal  military  ad- 
▼lears  to  the  PresideBt.  the  National  Se- 
curity Councffl.  and  the  Secretsry  of  De- 
f enee.  Their  input  Is'  vital  to  our  defense 
posture  and  the  readinaes  of  our  forces. 

Tbie  Defense  Department  has  recog- 
nised the  Importance  and  necessity  of 
fuB  cemmmUcatloas  between  the  Joint 
Chiefk  and  ttie  aervlee  Secretaries.  Tbls 
wee  dearty  speUed  out  In  a  D^Murtment 
direetlve  on  December  SI.  19M.  a  <Urec- 
ttve  that  stffl  an>lles.  Mr.  President,  and 
a  directive  that  was  reemphaaised  Just 
last  mtrnth  by  the  acting  General  Coon- 
eel  of  the  Department,  Leonard  Nelder- 


In  testimony  before  a  House  commit- 
tee, Counsd  Ndderiehner  said: 

Although  th*  aarvlM  aaetetarlM  an  not  In 
th*  chidn<rf  cnmnwmd.  It  la  undantood  that 
th^  MMvthelaH  naad  moms  to  infonna- 
SHO  m  oraar  to  carry  out  tbatr  dutiaa.  This 
>r*"<»l»»>  is  tlmrtr  raoognlaad  In  DoO  Dtrae- 
ttve  ilOej  (Dae.  31.  196«)  daaUag  wtth  the 
WvaMlam  ct  tha  Dapartmamt  of  Oattaaa.  aa 
:  "(S)  Tha  ifHat  Ofalato  of  staff,  aa  a 
.  ara  dhfaotty  napdnalbla  to  tha  Saora- 
ef  Dafaaaa  for  tha  fimetlona  aaatgnwl  to 
nsbar  of  tha  Joint  OhJafk  of 
tha  OiatnMUi.  to  raaponaflila 
tha  Saeratary  of  hto  military  da- 


partmant  fully  tnformed  on  matters  consld- 
erad  or  acted  upon  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol 
Staff." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  fail  to  see  any 
amUgulty  in  this  directive.  I  think  it 
mi^es  it  absolutely  clear  that  service 
Secretaries  not  only  have  a  need  to  know 
about  all  matters — including  military 
strategy — considered  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  They  have  a  right  to  know. 

I  find  It  regrettable  that  Dr.  Seamans 
misinterpreted  the  meaning  and  Intent 
of  this  directive.  And  though  General 
Wheeler  may  have  b^eved  that  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Jcdnt  Chiefs  he  was  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  to  irionn  a  service 
Secretary  of  strategy  and  military  action 
matters  considered  by  the  Joint  Chiefs.  I 
bdleve  the  directive's  clear  recognition 
of  a  Secretary's  right  to  know  would  im- 
pose that  responsibility  upon  a  Chairman 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  a  particular  branch  of  service 
had  not  fuUy  briefed  the  service  Secre- 
tary. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to 
apiear  harsh  in  these  Judgments.  Per- 
lUNpe  the  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  directive  in  questian  is  not 
part  of  statutory  law.  For  in  truth,  the 
Congress  has  not  gone  on  record  to  re- 
quire such  communication. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  wiU  put  the 
Congress  on  record,  for  it  would  have  the 
dfect  of  codifying  the  1958  Department 
of  Defense  Directive.  In  short,  it  would 
be  a  clear  statement  of  congressional  in- 
tent that  service  Secretaries  have  a  right 
to  Information  on  matters  before  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  President,  civilian  control  over  the 
military  is  a  time  honored  and  vital  part 
of  our  constitutional  framework.  Tills 
control  can  only  be  effective  when  the 
flow  of  information  on  decisions  and 
planning  is  complete  and  unobstructed. 
I  believe  this  bill  is  a  necessary  step  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  a  state- 
ment by  Howard  Callaway  before  the 
House  Oovemment  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation  and  National  Secu- 
rity be  printed  in  the  Rbooib. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  biU  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

8.  SBa4 

B«  tt  eiMotad  by  *fc«  Senate  and  House 
of  Mei>re$entatk>a$  of  Vie  VnUed  Statet  of 
dmarioa  in  Oongreu  aaaemMed.  That  section 
141  of  tltla  10.  Unltwl  states  Code,  la 
*"M>iirtad  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
aubaaotlon  aa  foUoira: 

"(f)  Tha  Olilaf  of  staff  of  the  Army,  tha 
Ohlaf  of  Naval  Operations,  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  shaU  each  keep 
tha  Secretary  of  the  nUlltary  department  of 
whloh  auob  Ohlef  of  Staff  or  Chief  of  Naval 
OparatkMia,  aa  tha  case  may  be,  is  a  FTMHaber 
fully  and  ourrenay  Informed  on  aU  mat- 
ters oonaldaced  and  on  matters  acted  upon 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff." 

STATUOirT     BT     HOWARD     H.     CALLAWAT 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  bafon  you. 

I  appear  m  a  prtvata  elti»n.  and  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  any  vlawa  that  I  express  do 
not  neceeaarlly  rapreaent  the  Army  or  the 
Department  of  Oefense. 

I  was  very  forttmata  during  my  tenure  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  serve  with  two  great 


Chiefs  of  Staff — General  CrMghton  Abrama 
and  Oeneral  Fred  Weyand.  Tha  relatlonahlp 
that  I  bad  with  both  of  theae  great  Amertoans 
was  extremely  close  and  because  of  this  I  did 
not  feel  that  any  Information  available  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  was  necessary  to 
me  In  the  carrying  out  of  my  responslbUltles 
as  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  ever  withheld. 
On  the  contrary,  both  Oeneral  Abrams  and 
Oeneral  Weyand  always  went  out  of  their 
way  to  see  that  I  waa  f uUy  Informed  on  mat- 
ters that  were  of  Interest  to  me  In  my  official 
duties. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  felt  that  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  by  many  who  serve  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  Service  Secretartee 
should  not  be  informed  of  matters  of  strat- 
egy. The  law  Itself  tends  to  uphold  this  view. 
Public  opinion,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  understand  this.  Most  of  the  people 
of  the  public  that  I  have  talked  with.  Includ- 
ing Members  of  Congress,  feel  that  a  Service 
Secretary  should  be  responsible  for  all  as- 
pects of  his  service. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  often  dlfflcult  to 
separate  where  the  re8i>onslbUlty  of  a  Service 
Secretary  ends  and  that  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
ot  Staff.  Secretary  of  Defense  and  National 
Security  CoimcU  picks  up.  How.  for  example. 
can  an  Army  Secretary  determine  how  to 
equip  the  various  Army  dlvlsicnis  if  he  has  no 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  mission  of  theae 
divisions  under  logical  contingencies? 

Service  Secretaries  prior  to  1BS8  were  a  part 
of  the  decision-making  process  for  dei^y- 
ment  of  their  services.  The  law  was  changed 
at  that  time  because  it  was  felt  that  it  was 
very  cumbersome  to  have  so  many  people  in- 
volved in  the  decision.  I  do  not  recommend 
changing  the  law  back  so  that  Service  Secre- 
taries would  have  a  say  or.  In  effect,  a  vote 
on  the  outcome  of  strategic  or  deployment 
matters. 

I  do  feel  that  the  role  of  the  Service  Secre- 
taries would  be  properly  strengthened,  how- 
ever, if  It  were  made  clear  In  the  law  that 
Service  Secretaries  are  entitled  to  complete 
Information  on  all  matters  affecting  their 
service.  If  this  were  done,  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  their  staffs  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  share  vital  informa- 
tion with  Service  Secretaries  than  they  ara 
at  the  present  time.  I  can  aee  no  disadvan- 
tages In  changing  the  Uw  to  make  such  In- 
formation available  to  Service  Secretaries, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  advantages. 

Such  a  law  should  go  a  icmg  way  toward 
assuring  that  Service  Secratarlas  woiUd  not 
be  Ignorant  In  the  future  of  events  for  wtilch 
the  general  public  frequenUy  holds  them  ac- 
countable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sniator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  the  statement  he  has 
made  and  for  the  measure  he  has  intro- 
duced, which,  in  my  (pinion,  will  correct 
a  most  grievous  error. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cospcmsor  of  the  bill  now  at 
the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BicINTYRB.  I  thank  the  majority 
leado-.  the  Senator  from  Biontana. 

Mr.  MAMSPISU).  Not  only  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Fcutie  not  aware  of 
the  secret  bombings  at  Cambodia,  whlcfa 
wttit  on  for  monttis,  but  could  the  Sena- 
tor infbrm  me  aa  to  whether  or  not  any 
Member  of  Congress  was  Informed  of 
these  secret  bombtngs,  which  lasted  for 
so  long  and  did  so  much  damage? 

Mr.  Mcnrmut.  as  the  Smator  from 
Montana  knows,  all  during  the  critical 
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periods  when  this  unfortunate  war  was 
being  carried  on.  more  often  than  not, 
Representatives  and  Senators  were  in 
the  dark  and  did  not  know  what  was 
going  on.  because  the  executive  branch 
withheld  vital  information. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  tiiink  he  is  doing  a  public  service 
ir.  delineating  just  what  the  responsibili- 
ties and  authorities  of  the  service  secre- 
tai-ies  are.  Certainly  it  is  a  blow  to  main- 
tain the  constituUoual  concept  of  civil- 
ian supremacy  so  far  as  the  defense  ac- 
countabihty  is  concerned. 

Ml-.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


CAREFUL   SCRUTINY   PLEDGED   OF 
NEW  YORK  BAILOUT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pitiable 
plight  of  two  helpless,  pitiful  giants — 
New  York  City  and  the  State  of  New 
York — ^will  soon  come  before  the  US. 
Senate  for  compassionate  consideration. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen.  The  richest 
city,  the  wealthiest  State,  the  financial 
capital  of  the  world,  the  biggest  local 
government  spenders  confess  their  in- 
ability to  manage  their  own  affairs  and 
call  on  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
them  a  handout  to  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue their  profligate  spending. 

What  solutions  are  they  offering? 
Meeting  the  crisis  with  a  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears  sacrifice?  No,  business  as  usual. 
A  stop  to  spending?  Heavens  forbid.  More 
taxes?  Why  that  is  out  of  the  question. 

What  solution  is  offered?  A  bailout 
by  the  Federal  Government  by  a  guar- 
antee of  New  York  City's  bonds  at  an  in- 
evitable cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion of  billions  of  dollars.  If  I  felt  that 
bailing  New  York  City  and  New  York 
Stato  out  of  their  difficulties  even  at  a 
cost  of  billions  was  a  one-time  affair,  I 
could  conceivably  support  this  bailout. 
However,  the  ramifications  of  this  action 
are  so  far  reaching  that  the  issue  be- 
comes one  of  critical  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  to  the  survival  of  local  self- 
government. 

Since  I  do  not  serve  on  any  of  the 
Senate  c<Mnmlttees  which  will  be  con- 
sidering the  New  York  City  bailout  leg- 
islation— and  I  suppose  we  might  add  the 
New  York  State  bailout  as  wedl— my  only 
chance  to  have  any  input  Into  conslder- 
atkm  of  this  legislation  will  be  such  op- 
portunities as  I  may  have  here  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

I  pledge  that  any  legislation  here  In 
the  Senate  dealing  with  this  questltm 
will  be  subjected  to  close  and  careful 
scruthiy  to  see  that  the  public  hiterest 
is  protected. 

I  have  serious  misgivings  about  the 
thrust  of  this  legislation  and  I  expect  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  elaborate  on  my 
views  at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  see  this  legislation  at  the  coup  de 
grace  administered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  local  self-government. 

I  see  It  as  a  blank  check  for  wasteful, 
politically  motivated,  inept  management 
of  New  York  City  and  State — agoing  back 
for  many  years,  I  xt^lgbt  say^-^ind  a  slgr 
nal  and  «  license  that  they  may  con- 
tinue their  wasteful  practices,  and  that 


any  local  government  might  adopt  simi- 
lar practices,  if  they  do  not  already  have 
such  wasteful  practices  in  force  and  ef- 
fect at  this  time. 

I  see  it  as  a  reward  of  fiscally  unsound 
governmental  practices  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

I  see  it  as  the  opening. wedge  to  an 
assumption  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  some  $200  bil- 
lion Stete  and  local  debt  which  is  out- 
standing in  local  governments  through- 
out the  Nation. 

I  see  it  as  a  disincentive  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  pursue  soimd  fiscal 
poUcies. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  see  an  op- 
portunity here  in  expressing  misgivings 
on  this  legislation  to  strike  a  blow  for 
local  self-government;  to  reverse  some- 
what the  continuing  rapid  escalation  of 
government  spending:  and  to  encourage 
sound  fiscal  mantigement  of  government 
at  all  levels. 

I  have  coi^dence  that  ways  can  be 
found  in  the  Nation's  business  commu- 
nity and  in  New  York,  the  financial  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  and  among  an 
awakened  populace  in  New  York — City 
and  State — so  solve  these  problems  so  as 
to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  a  7\BderaI 
takeover  of  New  Yoi*  City  and  State. 

I  am  going  to  ti7  to  do  all  I  can  to  save 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State 
from  a  fate  that  would  be.  at  best,  truly 
demeaning,  and  that  should  be  avoided 
at  all  costs.  How  embarrassing  it  must  be 
for  the  city  slickers  of  New  York  to  have 
to  call  on  their  country  cousins  for  help. 
I  want  to  save  them  this  embarrassment. 

Let  me  urge  the  administration  to 
continue  its  opposition  to  this  bailout. 
From  a  practical  point  of  view  on  this 
issue,  the  sulministration  has  already  lost 
the  future  support  of  New  York  City, 
while  gaining  tremendously  throughout 
the  country.  To  reverse  itself  now  would 
not  gain  New  York's  support,  but  would 
cause  it  great  loss  of  political  support 
throughout  the  country. 

My  remarks  are  not  Intended  to  cover 
even  in  broad  expanse  all  of  the  purposes 
and  effects  of  this  dangerous  and  spend- 
tiutf  t  legislatian. 

I  shall  discuss  the  major  provisions 
and  legal  ramifications  of  the  bill  In  later 
speeches. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

•nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescliided. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  conuaunlcated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ford) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  tlic 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  bills : 
October?.  1875: 

S.  1247,  An  Act  to  authorize  certalu  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

October  10,  1975: 

S.  2375,  An  Act  to  extend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Pungldde,  and  Rodcnticlde  Act, 
aa  amended,  for  forty-five  days. 

October  16.  1076:  S.  154S,  An  Act  to  amend 
tha  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

October  17, 1975: 

S.  557.  An  Act  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Ljtguna. 

8. 1337,  An  Act  to  declare  that  certain  sub- 
marginal  land  of  the  United  States  sbaU  be 
held  In  trust  for  certain  Indian  tribes  and 
be  made  a  part  of  the  reservations  of  said 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DEFERRALS  IN  BUDGET  AUTHOR- 
ITY— BIESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  which,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975, 
was  referred  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  Budget,  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

In  accordance  with  the  Impotmdment 
ControrAct  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
eight  new  deferrals  totalling  $16.1  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority.  In  addition,  I 
am  transmitting  two  supplemertary  de- 
ferrals that  increase  amounts  previous- 
ly reported  by  $18.6  mlllkm. 

The  eight  new  deferrals  are  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  These  deferrals 
establish,  for  the  programs  reported, 
funding  levels  that  differ  from  the  gen- 
eral levels  allowed  by  the  continuing  res- 
olution. The  Congress  is  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  substituting  the  several  uniform 
funding  levels  set  by  the  continuing  res- 
olution with  funding  lev^  for  each  pro- 
gram. The  new  deferrals  I  am  report- 
ing preserve  the  possibUity  of  conduct- 
ing the  reported  programs  in  1970  at  the 
levels  I  have  recommended  and,  in  one 
case,  at  the  level  the  Cenate  has  recom- 
mended. 

Tlie  details  of  all  ten  deferrals  are 
contahied  tn  the  attached  reports. 

CtelALO  R.  FOtB. 

Thi  Whitb  House,  October  29.  t9?t. 
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NATIONAL  FOOD  STAMP  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1975-nMEa8AOE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Tlie  ACriNO  PRESn^MT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Fow»  laid  before  the  Smate 
the  foDowinc  mewage  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferredto  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forastry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 

todajr  the  Natfamal  Food  Stamp  Reform 

Act  of  19TS. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 

the  particular  Importance  of  this  reform 

pnvosal  f  or  two  reaaoos : 
Pint,  we— the  Bzecuttre  Branch  and 

the  Congress-  have   an   oUlgatlcm   to 

wtuk  together  to  reform  a  Federal  asslst- 

aaoe   program   that   has   been   widely 
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Hweond,  we — ^the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Oongnsa— must  begin  now  to  work 
together  to  make  ttiose  changes  whldi 
win  enable  us  to  hold  down  federal 
■pwMWng  In  fiscal  year  1976  and  meet 
the  vending  celling  of  $395  blllkm  for 
flieal  year  1977. 

My  recommendations  iof  dealing  with 
the  Food  Stamp  aaslstanoe  inx>gram  fol- 
low a  fundamental  principle  on  ulilch  I 
stand:  The  Federal  government  should 
he4>.  within  the  limits  of  national  re- 
soaroes.  those  who  are  In  need;  but  we 
should  not  give  one  dollar  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  those  not  In  need. 

It  Is  In  that  spirit,  the  q>lrlt  of  pro- 
viding dignified  and  humane  help  to 
those  who  are  In  need,  but  n<xie  to  thoee 
who  are  not  or  should  not  be,  th»t  I  rec- 
ommend the  enactment  of  the  "iVatlonal 
Food  Sta£ip  Reform  Act  of  1976",  which 
would: 

i.  Reduce  costs  by  more  than  $1.2  bll- 
Bon  per  year. 

3.  Umlt  eUglbllltgr  to  those  iriioee 
gross  Income  less  the  standard  deduction 
Is  bdow  ttie  poverty  level  ($5,050  for  a 
family  of  four). 

3.  Make  tkkt  program  more  realistic  by 
maacorlng  actual  Income  over  the  pre- 
ceding 90  days  for  purposes  of  eligibility 
determlnattons.  rather  than  estimating 
(Utore  iBcoqie,  and  requiring  recipients 
to  report  their  financial  status  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

4.  Inoease  benefits  only  for  those  at 
the  vety  lowest  income  leveL 

5.  Eliminate  legal  abuses  and  cut  the 
cost  of  administration  \sy  replacing  cur- 
icQt  varlaUe  and  complex  deductions 
with  a  standard  deduction  of  $100  a 
month. 

6.  Set  a  standard  deduction  of  $125  a 
month  for  households  with  elderly  mem- 
bers. 

7.  Establish  a  mtnimnm  age  for  quali- 
fication as  a  separate  household. 

8.  Require  able-bodied  reelpienti  to 
seek,  accept  and  retain  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

9.  Eliminate  categorical  eligibility  for 
redpienti  of  pubHc  assistance. 

10.  Require  any  family  whl^  receives 
food  stamps  to  spend  30  percent  of 
household  income  for  the  stampa. 

Tbese  jprapoaed  changes  are  based  On 
extensive  review  by  executive  depart- 


ments involved  in  administering  and 
supervising  the  food  stamp  program 
and  cm  consultations  with  a  bipartisan 
coalition  of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  concerned  with 
food  stamp  abuses.  They  are  essential  to 
real  reform. 

The  need  to  control  the  growth  and 
abuse  of  the  Food  Stamp  program  is 
broadly  recognized. 

What  we  need  now  is  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

Oebalb  R.  Foro. 
The  White  House.  October  20, 1975. 


MESSAGE    PROM   THE   HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURINQ  ADJOURNMENT 

KmOLLKD  BIIX8  AMD  JOnfT  RCSOLUTION  810100 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  Oc- 
tober 9,  1975,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  R^resentatives  was  received  on  Fri- 
day. October  10.  1975,  stating  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  Joint  resolutl<»i: 

H.R.  7706.  An  act  to  enapmA  tbe  duty  oa 
natural  graphite  untu  the  doee  of  June  SO, 
1978.  and  for  other  purpoeee. 

HJl.  8340.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  and  1d- 
centlTe  pay  for  certain  physicians  and  den- 
tltts  employed  by  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  order  to  enhance  the  recruitment 
aad  retention  of  such  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

TLS.  Rea.  888.  Joint  resolution  to  Implement 
the  United  States  proposal  for  the  early- 
warning  system  In  SlnaL 

The  enrollecl  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President  on  Oc- 
tob«- 10,  1976. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  ot  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  cleite.  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Soiate: 

HJL  200.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  the 
flatteries,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  8841.  An  act  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral Insectfa^e.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


At  5 :  20  pm.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Hotise  agrees  to  the 
Ttsport  ot  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1542)  to  authorize  appro- 
prlatlnn  for  the  fiscal  year  1978  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  D^iart- 
ment  of  Commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACmNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Fon)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  f ollowtaig  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 


Rkpost  by  thk  Oftice  of  Managkicxnt  and 
Bttdckt— a.  Doc.  94-110) 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  transmitting,  pur- 
suant  to  law.  a  cumulative  report  requlivd 
by  section  1014(e)  of  the  Oongreealonal 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  80,  1970, 
to  the  Committees  on  Approprtatlons, 
Budget,  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Latwr  and 
Public  Welfare,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Commerce,  Finance,  Public  Works,  Armed 
Services.  Government  Operations,  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PBOPOSEO  IiECIS]:.ATION  BY  THE  PBESmKNT 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "The  Energy 
Independence  Authority  Act  of  1975"  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  Oc- 
tober 9,  1975,  the  following  r^wrts  of 
committees  were  received  on  October  18, 
1975: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interim  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

S.  806.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(c)  of  the 
National  Trails  System  Act  (Bept.  No. 
94-429). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1390.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  feasibUlty  and 
deeirablllty  of  designating  the  Pacific  North- 
west Trail  as  a  national  scenic  trail  (Bept. 
No.  94-480). 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1616.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  ^ipropriated  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  Post  National  Memo- 
rial, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-431). 


EXECrUTIVE  REPORT  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  Oc- 
t<*er  9,  1975,  on  October  16,  1975,  the 
following  ex§gutive  report  of  a  commit- 
tee was  suEmltted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Commit^ 
On  Commerce: 

Judith  T.  Ctmnor,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretly  of  Transportation. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  tie  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


HOUSE  BILLS  RERESIRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

HJt.  900.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oon- 
servatkm  and  managaaamt  of  the  flaheries, 
and  for  oOmt  purposes;  to  ttw  Oomralttet 
on  Commerce. 
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HA.  6841.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Inse#ifiid*.  FungleUto,  aad  Rodantlrtds  Ao^ 
as  amended,  aad  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultui*  and  Forestry. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Th^  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McINTTRE   (feu-  hhnself.  Mr. 
MAMsrmLD.  Mr.  Leary.  Mr.  CTn.vm. 
Mr.  Hattibu),  and  Mr.  McOovnuf ) : 
S.  2524.  A  biU  to  amend  section  141  of  tiUe 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  require  that  the 
Secretaries  ot  the  military  departments  be 
kept  fully  and  currently  Informed  regarding 
matters  oonaldered  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   HARTKE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Oeavel,    Mr.    Haskeix.    Mr.    Httoh 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Leahy)  : 
S.  2526.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coverage 
under   medicare  of  dental   care,   eye  caz*. 
dentures,  eyeglasses,  and  hearing  aids.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2826.  A  bill  to  extend  and  strengthen 
certain  programs  under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2627.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  n  Kleun 
Kim.  Referred   to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT: 
S.  2528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  eliminate  from  such  Act  cer- 
tain requirements  imposed  upon  the  States 
relating  to  the  dissemination  of  Information 
on  the  availability  of  benefits  imder  such 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.   HARTKE    (for   himself.   MT. 
Hamsbk.   Mr.   TAX.MADOK.   Mr.   Ran- 
DC&PR.  Mr.  Ckanston.  Mr.  Stone,  MT. 
THTntMom,  and  Mr.  SrArFosD) : 
S.  2628.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  87  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum  Veterans'   Admlnlsfaatlon's   guaranty 
for  mobUe  home  loans  from  80  to  60  peroent, 
to  make  permanent  the  direct  loan  revolv- 
ing f\ind.  to  extend  entitlement  under  chap- 
ter 37  to  those  veterans  who  served  exclu- 
sively between  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
8.  2530.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equal  access 
to  courts  In  lawsuits  involving  the  IMeral 
Oovemment,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
ahd  Nationality  Act  to  require  proof  of 
United  States  cltlEenship  or  lawful  residence 
as  a  condition  for  receipt  of  assistance  sup- 
ported by  appropriated  funds,  and  for  otlier 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hitch 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Tower)  (by  request) : 
S.  2532.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Energy  In- 
dependence Authority,  a  government  cor- 
poration with  authority  to  provide  finnwwing 
and  economic  asalstance  for  those  sectors  of 
the  national  economy  which  are  important 
to  the  development  of  domestic  sources  and 
the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  attam- 
ment  of  energy  independence  for  the  United 
SttUes  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pio- 
teoUon  of  the  envlroEuneat;  to  Improve  FM- 
eral  government  operattmis  bo  as  to  assist  In 
the    expediting    of    regulatory    procedures 


whli^  affect  MUigy  development;  and  for 
other  piurpoeee.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  UttMa  AflSlis. 

By  Mr.  AU^BN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Spakkicax): 
S.  2888.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  reeor- 
volr  fMxned  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to 
as  the  "Jonea  Bluff  lock  and  dam"  an.  the 
Alabama  River,  Alabaoia,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  R.  E.  "Bob"  Woodruff  Beaer- 
^fAx.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worics. 

S.  2634.  A  bill  to  designate  the  new  Forest 
Service  laboratory  at  Auburn.  Alabama,  as 
the  "George  W.  Andrews  Forestry  Sciences 
Laboratory".  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultiuw  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  EAOLBTON  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Beaix.  and  Mr.  Pxix) : 
S.  3536.  A  blU  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  to  provide 
for  a  program  of  distribution  of  Inespeaalvs 
books  to  school  children.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
8.   2636.   A   biU   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
Inoome  the  interest  paid  on  certain  indus- 
trial development  bonds.   Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY   (for  himself.  Us. 

Baxtlett,  Mr.  Cttktis,  Mr.  SA8n.AitD, 

Mr.  OAXif ,  Mr.  Hattibls.  Mr.  W"^w« 

Mr.  Youmi,  aad  MT.  ftoxuBB) : 

B.J.  Res.  140.  A  Joint  reaolutloa  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  for  the  protection  of  unborn 

children  and  other  persons;  and 

S.J.  Res.  141.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constttutlon  of  the 
xnnlted  States  for  the  proteotton  of  unborn 
children  and  other  persons.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED  BUTS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Bffr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gkavil,  Mr.  Haskeix.  Mr.  Hoch 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Imusy)  : 

S.  2525.  A  bill  to  i»ovlde  for  the  cov- 
erage under  Medicare  of  dental  care,  eye 
care,  dentures,  ^eglasses.  and  heajtag 
aids.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  each  day 
ihat  passes  reveals  more  clearly  the  tme 
dimensions  of  the  crisis  we  face  in  deid- 
ing  with  the  Nation's  dde^.  Family 
structures  have  fundamentally  changed; 
they  are  no  longer  capable,  as  ttiey  once 
were,  of  absorbing  its  aged  members.  Ex- 
tended families  have  been  replaced  by 
nuclear  families.  Their  very  organisation 
is  antitheUcal  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment,  Mr. 
President,  that  Amoieans  have  become 
lees  concerned  for  the  wdl-being  of  their 
paroits  and  grandpcurents.  or  that  they 
have  become  callous  in  tiie  face  of  per- 
sonal prosperity  and  betto'  standards  of 
living.  In  reality,  the  problem  is  much 
deeper,  touching  the  institutions  and 
structures  of  our  society  as  these  have 
evolved  in  response  to  a  dynamic  social 
and  economic  oontnct. 

Sociological  explanation  aside,  the 
proUiem  that  remains  is  as  real  as  it  is 
pervasive  and  glaring.  In  many  respects, 
it  is  shameful.  As  family  structures  have 
changed,  becoming  incapable  of  accom- 
modating themselves  to  the  needs  of  the 
elderly,  society  has  been  complacent  Tlie 


Job  once  performed  by  individuals  and 
families  is  now,  on  the  whole,  not  being 
performed.  The  need,  however,  remains 
even  though  the  agency  to  attend  to  it 
has  been  lacking. 

It  is  only  recently  that  we  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  assume,  as  a  people 
rather  than  as  individuals,  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  of  the  aged.  No  cata- 
log of  accomplishments  is  necessity.  But 
certainly,  medicare  stands  out  like  a 
beacon — a  ray  of  hope  that  has  illu- 
minated many  lives.  It  is  an  achievement 
of  which  we  can  all  be  proud  although  it 
took  us  too  long  to  accept  its  necessity. 

Of  the  many  changes  attendant  upon 
old  age  one  of  the  most  distressing  is 
the  failing  of  the  senses.  Our  senses  are 
the  source  of  all  that  we  are.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  impaired,  we  are  cut 
off  from  some  aspect  of  life.  The  senses 
link  us  to  the  outside  world;  they  make 
us  part  of  that  world.  Without  them  our 
brain  would  lack  the  information  neces- 
sary to  form  perceptions  and  Judgments. 
How  can  we  be  exi>ected  to  make  rational 
responses  to  an  environment  only  dimly 
perceived?  Tlie  senses  are  also  a  major 
source  of  pleasure. 

All  these  decline  with  age.  As  the  senses 
bec(Hne  wesiker,  less  accurate,  our  ability 
to  deal  with  the  existential  world — and 
to  enjoy  that  world — ^is  commensurately 
diminished.  In  part,  at  least,  the  osten- 
sible incapacity,  even  senility,  of  the  el- 
derly is  the  direct  result  of  impaired 
senses,  not  impaired  mental  abUity. 

The  natural  tragedy  of  this  process  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  today,  as 
the  result  of  startling  technological  in- 
novations, much  of  the  sense  impairment 
is  unnecessary.  We  have  been  able  to 
augment  failing  senses  and  thus  restore 
individuals  to  a  productive  and  exijoy- 
aUe  life.  But  we  limit  the  availability  of 
these  devices  artificaUy  through  the  im- 
personal forces  of  the  marketidace. 

Devices  like  hearing  aids,  dentures,  and 
eyeglasses  are  necessarily  expensive.  In- 
dividuals without  substantial  tauxMnes  are 
doomed  to  spend  their  autumn  years  in 
a  limited  world,  and  are  denied  the  Joy 
of  experience.  The  amendment  I  am 
offering  to  the  medicare  program  will 
broaden  coverage  under  part  B  to  include 
hearing  aids,  dentures,  eyeglasses,  and 
the  costs  associated  with  diagnosis,  in- 
stallation, and  maintenance.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  such  an  expansion  of  boiefits 
will  have  a  fundamental  impact  on  the 
Quality  of  life  of  many  of  our  senior 
citisens.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RwotB. 

There  being  no  obJectl<m,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro.  as 
follows: 

S.  2525 

Be  it  enacted  hy  th€  Senate  and  House 
o/  Itepresentativet  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the 
Social  Security  Act  be  amended  as  fallows: 

SacnoN  1.  (a)  Section  1881(r)(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "but  only  with  req>ect  to  (A)  surgery 
related  to  the  jaw  or  any  structure  eoatlgu- 
ous  to  the  Jaw  or  (B)  the  reduction  et  any 
fracture  of  the  Jaw  or  any  fadal  bone". 

(b)  Section  I861(s)(8)  of  sMb  Act  Is 
amended: 
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and 

(3)  by  ■ddlQg  therermder  tbe  following 
new  cubpanifnpb: 

"(B)  antotw.  •ficiitfMB.bMrliigalda.  aad 
oUmt  pfoMlMtts  durlei  relaUng  to  Um  onU 
c«Ti«<r.  }B«r.  cyM.  or  Mm  Including  raplaoo- 
moBk  UmmqC  aMd". 

(c)(l>  Btntlon  1MI<»)<7)  of  such  Act  Is 
t>iniiB4»d  to  nad  m  follows: 

"(1)  ■wbmn  mCh  caponiM  an  for  routine 
pbyslcal  ffher>iipa.  or  Immunizations;". 

(3)  SectlDii  18Ba(a)  at  micfa  Act  is  fur- 
thw  iimaed  (A)  by  inawttng  "or"  at  the 
end  o(  paraarafh  (11)  taicreaf,  (B)  bystrlk- 
Um  oat  paragrapb  (IS)  tbanfot,  and  (C)  by 
nAailpiatlaciMncrapbtlS)  thereof  a«  para- 
gn»lx(U>. 

(d)  Hm  amandmanti  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding proTiaions  of  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply with  laqpaot  to  services  fumlabed  after 
the  aobth  wbldi  follows  the  month  m  which 
tMs  Aet  la  anaeted. 

(•) (I)  toiWaa  IMl(r)  of  tiie 8o<dal  Secu- 
rity Aat  H  wnwiiUrl  (A)  by  striking  out  "or" 
•Xtbmmikt€ttaam  (a),  and  (B)  by  inaert- 
laClaHBHllaMr  hafOra  the  period  at  tha  and 
thwiaC  tka  XMlovtng:  ",  or  (4)  a  doctor  of 
optamatzy.  but  only  &»  purpoaes  ot  sections 
18n(a)  (I)  and  18n(s)  (2)  (A)  and  only  with 
respect  to  functlona  whldi  he  Is  legally  ati- 
thortaad  to  patfotai  aa  such  l^y  the  State  In 


(>)  SmMhi  xaaa^a)  of  such  Act  (as 
by  aMhasctloii  (c)  of  this  asetlon) 
la  ftolliat  aniMidm  (A)  l^  atrUUng  out  the 
penod  at  tbe  aad  of  paragraph  (U)  (as  re- 
daalgnatad  by  paragraph  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section (c))  and  toanrtlng  in  Ueu  of  such 
period  ";  or",  and  (B)  by  adding  after  such 
para^aph  ( 1«)  the  foUowlBg  new  paragraph : 

"(!*>  wbaaa  aaeh  sxpenaea  oanstltato 
cbargaa  wutk  xaapact  to  the  refeiral  af  an 
ladtoMkud  to  a  phyalUan  (aa  rtodnad  la  aoe- 
tlon  l«l(r)(l|)  by  a  dMstor  of  optooietry 

artalllf  flOttrfA  pmnadiiwt  in  nr,nnm^ti^x\  With 

the  diagnoila  or  detection  of  eye  dlseasw." 


9f  Ur.  ZX>MiaaCI: 
S.  ass.  A  liiD  to  eckend  and  streDgthen 
certain  pracrami  under  the  Ogher  Edu- 
catkm  Act  of  IMS,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses. Befond  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  PiiliBc  Welf are. 

no  TBI   WiagW   SDUCASJOM  ACT 

Mr.  PresUent.  several 
_    I  ooBdBBted  edocatloB  sem- 
iaaa  la  the  Mate  a<  New  MeUeo  to  so- 

Uetttbe  optetans  and  espnienee  of  uni- 
venHr  flfloMs,  nmmdal  olBceis.  and 
students  villi  TCCBvd  to  poosiUe  efaaaces 
t4^  the  BiclMr  Hacatlim  Act.  These 
meetlnffi  vers  Tsvy  wtil  attended,  and 
the  portMpeate  came  vtil  peepared  with 
saoDBstlaBB.  The  amendments  wfaleh  I 
am  IntrodttBluc  today  rrilect  many  of 
the  recommendations  of  these  seasoned 
New  MsKlBftcdMatan. 

The  prissaxy  ooocems  of  those  "in  the 
business"  in  a  rural  State  center  on  the 
role  of  tlie  developing  institutions,  title 
m.  student  aid  prosrams.  title  IV.  and 
TOcathmal  edoeatton  funding,  title  vm. 
At  Vtut  end  of  my  Tanarfcs.  I  OasSi.  have 
printed  In  the  Rsooib  the  general  rec- 
ommeDdatkBS  and  priorities  identifled 
by  a  Xour-«aember  ad  hoc  task  force  who 
met  priK'  to  the  hearings  to  draft  pie- 
liminary  pnposab.  Tlie  additional 
recommendattons  moitloned  by  partici- 
pants in  tin  hearings  are  also  listed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  My 
amendments   today  reflect   the   majcnr 


suggestttHM  which  I  bdleve  cui  be  en- 
acted wllhout  undue  dday.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, the  committee  win  consider  all 
these  proposals  before  maWng  final  deci- 
sions as  to  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1975. 

Many  recommendations  made  at  the 
meetings  seemed  to  emphasise  the  need 
for  changes  reflecting  rural  States'  uni- 
versity and  college  needs.  It  was  agreed 
by  New  Mexican  educators  that  the 
Higher  Education  Act  as  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1065  and  later  amended  in 
1972  is  a  good  l^islative  measure  aimed 
at  providing  reasonable  assistance  to  our 
Nation's  postseeondary  educational  sys- 
tem. It  was  suggested,  however,  that  ru- 
ral State  college  systems  have  different 
problems  and  thrusts  sometimes  slighted 
in  the  act 

For  example,  title  in  of  the  act  is  di- 
rected to  strengthening  devdophig  Insti- 
tutions. It  has  been  found  that  the  pres- 
ent wording  of  tilie  act  precludes  the  de- 
velopment of  smaller  branch  hisldtuUons 
in  rural  States.  I  propose  to  expand  tbe 
term  "devekwing  instltutlim'*  to  Indude 
any  branch  of  an  Institutitui  of  higher 
education  which,  first,  is  located  in  a 
community  different  from  that  In  which 
the  parent  instttatk»i  Is  located:  second. 
is  located  in  an  Isolated  or  mral  oom- 
munlty,  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  llie  Commissioner; 
and  third,  serves  a  substantial  number  of 
minority  studoits.  Of  tm  In  rural  States 
such  as  Mew  Mexico,  there  are  smaller 
communities  with  hi^  concentrations 
of  potential  minority  students  who  are 
unable,  for  economic  or  cultural  reasons, 
to  leave  their  homes.  Tlie  Unfrenity  of 
New  Mexico,  for  example,  has  been  most 
willing  to  offer  several  courses  of  study 
by  establishing  brancb  coUeses,  but  has 
been  unable  to  wallfy  under  existing 
law.  I  recommend  the  inclusion  of  suidi 
language  to  enable  a  largv  Institution 
to  offer  educational  opportunities  in 
smaller  commonlties  for  the  braeflt  of 
the  rural  population. 

Tfae  student  assistance  programs  and 
the  wodE  study  pratram  were  heartily 
endarsed  by  Itaw  Mexican  edueatora  and 
stuAeote.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  some 
provlsieos  of  tlie  law  needed  up  dating 
with  mooB  emphasis  placed  on  the  woric 
study  program. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Hie^r 
Kdnration  Amendments  of  1972,  inflatkm 
has  caused  Increaaed  tuition  costs  and 
expenses  for  college  students.  Therefore, 
I  propose  the  $1,609  allowable  stipend  to 
be  increased  to  $2,000  under  section  413B 
(a)  (2)  (A)  (I) .  In  ai<d«t^on.  I  have  also 
oecessarily  proposed  further  increases  In 
the  total  stipciid  amounts  for  all  aca- 
demic years. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  the  as- 
sets of  the  student  or  the  assets  of  the 
student's  family  for  assistance  purposes, 
I  have  proposed  the  Commissioner  ex- 
clude any  amounts  attributable  to  the 
principal  residence  of  that  family.  It  is 
felt  by  students  and  educators  alike  that 
it  is  highly  unlikely-  a  family  will  seU 
their  residence  to  pay  for  a  student's  col- 
lege expenses.  In  way  event,  that  actlcn 
would  certainly  cause  exti-eme  hardship 
to  a  family,  and  I  propose  tliat  such  com- 
putations disallow  the  family  residence 


under  section  411,  clause  (iv).  dlvlslan 
(il).  Slmllafly,  I  propose  ttiat  the  ad- 
justed family  Income  level  be  raised  to 
$20,000  from  $15,000  now  allowed  when 
determining  student  HlgHHllty.  Certainly, 
the  former  figure  should  be  ndsed  con- 
sidering the  increase  in  wages  tills  past 
year  or  two  in  response  to  the  soaring 
inflation  rate. 

At  the  hearings  in  New  Mexico,  the 
work  study  program  was  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  emidoyers,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents alike.  It  was  suggested,  however, 
that  Federal  and  possibly  State  agencies 
he  incorporated  as  cooperating  em- 
ployers. For  that  reason,  I  have  amended 
section  444  of  the  act  to  allow  the  par- 
ticipation of  agencies  wherever  possible. 
A  student  majorihg  in  a  health-related 
subject  would  benefit  greatiy  from  work- 
ing part-time  at  a  Public  Service  Hospital 
or  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital,  If  one 
is  nearby.  Students  majoring  in  forestry 
would  gain  from  work  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice or  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

It  was  argued  that  although  the  work 
study  program  was  basically  sound,  all 
too  often  students  found  themselves  in 
typing,  maintenance,  or  other  work  in 
businesses  which  totaUy  are  unrelated 
to  their  course  of  study.  It  is  obvious  that 
students  would  gain  much  0001%  working 
on  course-related  duties  whenever  pos-  . 
sible — and  in  institutions  similar  to  their 
ftnal  occupational  goal.  I  know  that  this 
objective  will  not  be  possible  in  all  cases, 
but  I  do  feel  that  agencies  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program  to  expand  the  al- 
ternatives. 

The  cooperative  educatkm  program 
imder  tiUe  IV  of  the  act  was  also  highly 
praised.  Ccmttnued  support  was  extended 
by  the  educators  to  the  one-time,  3-year 
grant  awards,  but  Ideas  were  put  forth 
to  improve  the  program.  To  insure  an 
institutlec's  commltinent  and  continued 
suppttt  beycHid  the  3  years,  it  was  sug- 
geeted  that  tiie  award  should  be  100 
percent  the  first  year,  75  percent  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  50  percent  the  third  year. 
The  $75,000  base  figure  for  each  institu- 
tion was  felt  to  be  adequate. 

Another  aspect  of  the  student  assist- 
ance programs  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  New  Mexico  which  is  re- 
flected in  my  amendment  to  titie  IV  re- 
garding collection  procedures.  Under  sec- 
tion 498A,  I  have  proposed  the  CTommis- 
sioner  develop  and  implement  improved 
collection  procedures  for  the  repayment 
of  loans  made  to  eligible  students.  The 
increased  student  default  rate  and  gov- 
ernmental agency  ineptness  in  collecting 
debts  were  cited  as  trouble  areas  that 
need  investigating  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  passage  of  this  amendment  would 
require  the  Commissioner  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  study  to  determine  the 
default  rate  in  the  repayment  of  loans. 
The  CTommissiouer  will  also  be  requited 
to  furnish  Congress  a  repMt  on  the  study 
including  possible  legislative  recommen- 
dations, as  he  deems  an>roprlate. 

My  proposed  amendments  also  reflect 
the  New  Mexican's  support  for  the  sec- 
tion of  the  act  providing  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  Improvement  of  undergrad- 
uate instruction.  ITils  provision  is  to  as- 
sist universities  in  improving  the  quality 
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ot  classroom  instruction  in  selected  sub- 
ject areas.  I  understand  the  expansion 
of  television  classrooms  and  other  visual 
aids  in  addition  to  other  innovations  are 
only  possible  with  this  additional  assist- 
ance. 

At  this  time.  I  would  also  like  to  urge 
full  congressional  funding  for  titie  X  of 
the  higher  education  as  appr(H>riations 
have  not  been  approved  in  the  past.  TlUe 
X  is  meant  to  strengthen  the  occupa- 
tional or  vocational  education  programs 
on  the  college  level.  I  feel  our  educa- 
tional programs  have  not  recognized  the 
ever-changing  needs  of  our  young  people 
and  our  not-so-young  people.  It  seems 
that  we  spend  a  disproportionate  share 
of  oupiiational  total  resources  on  an  edu- 
catlMial  system  which  is  not  as  rdevant 
as  it  could  be. 

The  current  college  graduate,  accord- 
ing to  placement  figures  for  1974  and 
1975,  is  having  great  difficulty  finding 
work  in  his  or  her  chosen  field.  Mamy 
students  major  in  subject  areas  which 
are  overcrowded.  Many  students  would 
protMtbly  choose  to  major  in  an  occupa- 
tional/vocational subject  if  the  colleges 
and  universities  were  in  a  position  to  em- 
phasize such  courses.  I  envision  students 
learning  a  trade  as  well  as  taking  courses 
in  literature,  science,  and  sociology  to 
augment  their  overall  learning,  experi- 
ence. Too  often,  vocational  schools  pro- 
vide only  course  work  in  just  the  chosen 
trade.  Why  not  combine  the  two— a  lib- 
eral arts  education  and  a  specific  trade? 
The  students  in  New  Mexico  are  anxious 
for  the  chance. 

In  addition  ip.  encouraging  my  col- 
leagues for  full  funding  support  for  this 
provision  under  the  act,  I  have  proposed 
an  amendment  to  title  X  which  was  sug- 
gested many  times  liy  our  university  of- 
ficials. This  eunendment  would  make  the 
same  State  agency  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating postseeondary  education  under 
section  1202  to  also  be  responsible  for  tbe 
coordination  of  postseeondary  vocational 
education.  This  simple  administrative 
change  hopefully  would  give  vocational 
educatim  the  same  status  and  priority 
level  as  other  postseeondary  education 
efforts. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  want  to  emidia- 
size  the  general  suinx>rt  of  unlversi^  of- 
ficials and  students  in  my  State  for  the 
HU^er  Education  Act  provisions.  But,  as 
with  all  good  programs,  experience  offers 
new  InsiflAit  There  will  be  many  amend- 
ments offered  to  the  act  before  next  year. 
I  hope  the  committee  and  my  colleagues 
will  consider  these  suggestions  from  edu- 
cators in  New  Modco.  Perhaps  these 
amendments  address  ccmcems  of  many 
other  Institutions  throughout  the 
country.     . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cm- 
sent  that  the  material  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HicHxa  bTTCsnoif  Acr,  as  Amshdko  WrrB 
RBcoiacnnuTioNs  akd  PaxoarriEs 

OXNXKAI.   STATEMKNT 

Ad  Hoc  Task  Force 
1.  Dr.  Richard  B.  Peaquelra,  Vice  President 
Of  student  Affairs.  New  Mexloo  State  XJnl- 
verslty.  Las  Cruoes,  New  IfeHeo. 


a.  Brother  Cyprian  Luke,  College  of  Santa 
Fe,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

3.  Dr.  Charles  Ifelster,  Eastern  New  Mex- 
ico University,  P<7tales.  New  Mexloo. 

4.  Dr.  Paul  H.  Sllvennan,  Research  and 
Graduate  Affairs,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

The  Act,  especially  with  tbe  Improvements 
brought  about  by  the  Educational  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  is  good  legislation  for  higher 
education.  Overall,  it  efficiently  categorizes 
funding  for  specific  programs.  The  higher 
education  commuiLity  should  be  t4>preciatlve 
of  tbe  scope  of  sucb  svq^port  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  programs  funded. 

The  structure  of  the  Act  will  probably 
remain  very  close  to  its  present  form — 12 
Titles  with  specific  provisions  In  ea<^. 

Student  Aid  (Title  IV)  wlU  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  "attention-getting" 
title,  with  more  proposals  In  tbe  tarm.  of 
bills  for  change  than  any  other  Title.  Pri- 
orities within  Title  IV  m  parts  A,  B.  C,  D, 
E,  F,  will  also  be  juggled  about  along  with 
appropriations. 

Next  to  Title  IV  (Student  Assistance), 
Titte  HI  (Strengthening  Developing  Institu- 
tions) ,  should  have  tbe  most  proponents. 

There  are  compeUing  reasons,  at  least  In 
New  Mexico,  to  support  lltle  I  (Community 
Service  and  Continuing  Education) .  Title  n 
(College  Library  Aaslstance.  Training  and 
Beaeaich) .  Title  vm  (Networka  for  Knowl- 
edge) .  and  Tttae  X  (Community  Colleges  and 
Occiqwtlonal  Education). 

MAJoe  BacomaanunoNa  and  FanBRiaa 
auuuasiau  bt  ao  hoc  task  wfmcm 

I.  ntU  tv— student  tuatstanee 

a.  Federal,  State  and  Private  Programs  of 
Ijow  Interest  Insured  Loans  to  Students 
m  matttutlons  of  Higher  Education 
Stnoe  Its  inception,  the  Higher  Education 
Aot  haa  continually  deOned  Ita  "naed  erl- 
terta"  determining  student  eligtbUlty  for 
financial  aid  on  the  baaee  of:  (1)  family 
reaouroea  vs.  Institutional  costs,  and  (2) 
comparison  with  other  "needy"  stvidents  via 
a  formula  to  determine  relative  need.  The 
federaUy  Insured  student  loan  program  waa 
deatgnad  to  aaalat  thoae  studMita  who  have 
acnna  financial  need  in  ordn  to  enter  or 
oontlnua  their  poataeecmdary  ednoatlon. 
Typleally  theaa  studenta  do  not  qualify  for 
many  If  not  most  forma  of  «iii«^notai  ^tA,  auch 
aa  BBOO.  SEOO.  Ocdlege  Woik-Study,  or  the 
National  Dlreet  Student  Loan  Prognun.  Hie 
federaUy  Insured  atudent  loan  program  haa 
helped  thouaanda  of  atudenta.  from  the  ao- 
called  middle  oiaaa  or  lower  middle  claaa 
eoonomlo  levela  of  society,  to  attend  and 
complete  higher  education.  However,  Im- 
provements are  needed  In  that  program  to: 
(1)  ralaa  tbe  family  Inooma  level  of  eligi- 
bility tram  $18,000  to  $90,000  to  aeoount  for 
inflationary  family  ezpenaaa;  (3)  to  otmtlnue 
Interest  In  the  program  on  tbe  part  of  banks, 
loan  associations  and  other  lenders.  Increase 
the  interest  rate  to  8%  (the  govenunent 
pays  tbe  Interest  on  behalf  of  the  student; 
the  student  assumes  this  Interest  after 
gradiiatlon)  and  to  Increase  the  Commls- 
sltmer's  q)eclal  allowance  from  8%  to  4%. 
Tills  special  aUowance  may  be  used  to  aug- 
ment the  8%  guarantee  to  lenders  should 
money  and  io^m  market  conditions  require 
to  continue  thttPattractlveness  of  the  program 
to  lenders;  and  (3)  students  should  not  be 
allowed  to  declare  banlcruptcy  until  6  years 
beyond  graduation. 

The  federaUy  Insiuvd  student  loan  pro- 
gram needs  Increased  funding,  fewer  criteria 
for  ellglbUlty  and  more  recognition  that  a 
large  segment  of  ovir  population  looks  to  the 
program  as  the  only  form  of  federal  assist- 
ance available  to  them. 

b.  Work -Study  Programs 
The  College  Work-Stvidy  Program  (CWS) 
has  probably  been  the  best  received  program 


of  federal  student  assistance,  both  from  stu- 
dents' and  Institutions'  vlewpotnU.  Most 
woold  agree  that  ttie  "eam-toam"  philosoph- 
ical base  brings  about  many  more  benefits 
Uian  earnings  to  students  to  defray  their 
coUege  expenses.  However,  for  all  practical 
purposes  a  limit  to  the  program  has  been 
reached  in  terms  of  meeting  original  ob- 
jectives.- Tbe  range  of  meaningful  and  "rele- 
vant" part-time  work  e3q>eriences  in  positions 
especially  created  for  CWS  students,  in  tbe 
institution  itself  or  in  tbe  public  Interest 
tlirougb  work  in  a  pubUc  or  non-profit  orga- 
nization has  narrowed.  Institutions  are 
challenged  to  expand  sucb  opportunities 
within  these  guidelines.  Tbe  concept  of  CWS 
as  a  student-aid  program  first,  a  relevant 
work  experience  secondly  and  a  source  of 
manpower  to  employing  agencies  needs  to 
be  reexamined. 

Improvements  were  made  on  CWS  in  tbe 
Education  Amendments  Act  of  1073.  A  new 
"Work-Study  for  Community  Service  Learn- 
ing Program"  was  added  permitting  quali- 
fied students  to  work  for  public  or  private 
non-profit  agencies  in  public  service  jobs 
which  are  also  of  educational  value.  It  may 
be  argued  that  one  intent  of  such  expan- 
sion of  CWS  was  to  recogniee  the  benefit  of 
having  college  students  work  toward  the  bet- 
terment of  such  agencies  and  to  gain  ex- 
perience in  the  world  of  work  that  might 
aaaist  them  with  the  formal  academic  ex- 
perience. 

Can  we  expand  CWS  beyond  this  to  Include 
part-time  work  eqierlences  in  the  private 
sectw?  Can  we  consider  such  experiences  as 
internships  that  wo\ild  meet  all  the  objec- 
tives of  CWS  as  originally  totended  and  as 
expanded  In  1972?  Can  we  see  merit  to  the 
Idea  of  bridging  the  artificial  barrier  between 
the  world  of  work  and  a  postseeondary  edu- 
cation? Can  we  begin  to  see  CWS  as  a  man- 
power program,  sponsored  by  the  government 
that  encourages  a  partnership  encompassing 
the  student's  need  for  earnings  and  for  on- 
the-job  experience  and  for  the  private  sec- 
tor's need  for  tbe  talent,  enthusiasm  and 
Ideas  of  our  youth  enroUed  in  postseeondary 
education? 

We  believe  it  is  possible  for  futuve  leg- 
islation In  CWS  to  place  a  high  priority  to 
institutions  that  can  develop  such  partner- 
ships with  tbe  private  sector  and  to  identify 
selected  academic  disciplines  which  promise 
to  satisfy  needs  for  increaaed  numbera  of 
career  employees,  as  indicated  by  UjB.  De- 
partment of  Labor  projections.  One  mtedflc 
example:  Tlie  need  for  more ooUege  students 
to  pursue  careers  in  Indian  Health  Care  and 
the  immediate  need  for  manpower  in  this 
field  that  might  be  met  through  OW8. 

On  December  5,  1974,  President  Ford  com- 
mented on  his  plans  for  a  stronger 
partnership  of  education  and  work  for 
tbe  Liberal  Arts.  "...  in  a  free  society  like 
our  own  where  education  Is  open  to  many, 
not  just  a  few,  tbe  university's  U^t,  liberty, 
and  learning  must  not  be  abstract  but  rather 
must  relate  to  reality.  A  sound  lioeral  edu-. 
catl<n  can  and  should  be  tbe  key  to  pre- 
paxlng  young  people,  men  and  women,  for  a 
full  life  beyond  their  student  years;  that  Is, 
aa  I  aee  it,  at  least  a  creative  productive 
member  of  our  greater  community.  TUa  is 
not  just  a  democratic  idea;  it  is  a  practioal 
necessity,  and  on  which  we  are  working  at 
this  time  in  tbe  preparation  ot  our  domeatio 
poUcy  recommendations  for  the  State  of  the 
union.  Tbe  Secretaries  of  HEW,  Labor  and 
Commerce  are  working  to  bnild  a  better  re- 
lationship and  a  better  balanoe  between  the 
world  of  work  on  the  one  hand  and  eduoa- 
tlon  on  the  other.  This  la  vitally  inportant 
to  our  young  people'a  aaaroh  for  maanlogful 
and  aatiafying  caraera.  It  la  equally  vMal  to 
our  natlon'a  oonttnued  requlrementa  for 
wMl-qualifled  manpower." 
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[  OWB  to  Indud*  ths  prtvAte  aec- 
I  toUiflsepo- 
by  UiB. 
flf  faibor  pMjaotlaaiL  out  »Uoir 
a  aMJor  attMtaBt 
•nd  contributing  pro- 
gram  tp  Boctity. 

//.  ntit  VZtl—Vetworkt  for  knowledge 
Th*  wtaWlitmaBPt  of  IndlTldtial  resources 
for  tb*  dlMMntmttoB  of  iiii>«rinKti<)in  throogh 
tbe  !■•  of  aATSDesd  teehixflogT  Is  now  pxo- 
blUttvaly  mifrntalw*  wben  imdertsken  at  the 
loeal  camimB  level  or  eren  on  tbe  state-wMe 
lertf. 

Tb*  VMktal  Oovamment  cannot  afford  to 
rapport 'taeli  laidlTldTial  efforts  but  should 
'  of  eujieitouues  and  of 
iqqjileatlon  of  iwir 
la  even  mcra  trnpentttre 
wlMn  tba  beaTler  coats  arise  from  lAe  derel- 
of  sadi  BjaiMua  and  not  In  ttialr 
,  Hardware  coata  have  been  leduoad 
la  relation  to  otiier  coata  aa- 
Bodatod  wUb  davelopment.  Tims,  a  Umtted 


number  <rf  demonstration  projects  that  ex- 
tend beyond  state  lines  are  needed  to  elUn- 
laato  tbe  blgb  costs  of  wasteful  duplication 
at  efforts  at  loeal  terals. 

Computnr  networks  have  been  In  existence 
la  iarge  numbers  for  tbe  past  five  years  and 
at  least  over  80  data  bases  of  specialized  in- 
formation exist  that  can  be  utilized  at  mul- 
tiple access  points  eren  in  remote  areas. 

Aocess  to  all  types  of  information  whether 
It  etists  In  machine  readable  form  or  In  other 
educational  media  can  be  increased  through 
the  use  of  closed-circuit  television.  aatelUte 
ttansmlSBlon,  and  tele -facsimile  transmis- 
sion. 

The  appUcation  of  new  technology  can  not 
only  bring  education  and  access  to  Informa- 
tion to  areas  which  are  now  out-of-reac^, 
but  it  can  also  Improve  the  avallablllty  of 
a  variety  of  educational  aad  Infonnatloaal 
rasowroes  to  advanced  instttntlons  throntfh 
AartBg. 

71m  Federal  Government,  through  a  lim- 
ited number  of  demonstratton  prolactin  oaa 
•aooumge  Institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
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share  resources  through  tbe  appUcation  of 
new  technology. 

///.  Title  X— Community  ooUegea  an4 
occupatumal  eiuoatiom 

The  Higher  Education  Act.  and  this  title 
In  particular,  should  spell  out  tiiat  public 
post-secondary  education  Includes  technical- 
vocational  education  approved  by  the  state 
education  agency  az«  tilf^to  inatltatlons  un- 
der the  Act.  Tbe  oBtatMag  language  of  the 
Act,  a  carryover  from  tba  orlglnia  Act  of 
1966,  simply  does  nc*  ancMnpaaa  post-sec- 
ondary education  realities  of  today.  lan- 
guage such  aa  "admits  as  regular  students 
only  hlfl^  school  graduates."  must  have  "re- 
gional accreditation."  and  "Is  an  institution 
whose  credits  are  accepted  on  transfer,"  must 
be  eliminated  or  modlfled. 

A*  tlw  present,  institutions  such  as  the 
Albuqanqae  IMhnloal-yocattcmal  Institute 
are  aitgtbls  for  some  programs  within  the 
Act.  but  not  for  others.  The  Aot  mast  broaden 
Its  rataaaoa  Cram  higher  education  to  post- 
secondary  education. 


TRu  I — Ooiomim' 


CUaaXNT  STATUS 

ttmptm.  TkUm  I  of  tfaa  Hlghar  Uoeatioa 
iinNifillUa  <»  — lit  in  «fc>  aoiwtion  of  i 
conunnnity  avrioe  andcMitinuing  ( 

itTtDg  aasMaaoa.  T» 


Ooaiumnra  TtBocAttov  Progkaik 


sttyi 

inc.  A  aiito  flaa  niwitnaied  with  the  Oov- 
emor^OaoatorBqnlBad.  *> 

OiiUMjflMitfcm.  Tot  TT  1974  l^ere  wcs  an 
of  HDJOOO.000,   for  TT   IfTS 


I  aaOOMMBIIDA'nONS 

Pmpose.  Beaffltm  the  need  fbr  a  state  based 
grant  program  in  tails  araa.  States  should  ba 
antaiarlaed  to  utilize  a  portion  of  tb^  aOo- 
q»*ton  to  assist  inatltatlons  not  camuUy 
parttelj>attng  in  ttils  pngram.  **^thnr1itl>tn 
flboutd  be  provided  for  tb»  aspwidttaza  at 
f tmds  for  planning  of  programs  and  dartfop- 
naot  of  grant  mqnsti.  TMs  «aa  ba  dona  by 
inoreaatag  tte  aaumnt  allowaUa  for  state 
sdmlnlatnatlom.  The  base  •UooMtloB  par- 
mttted  mtih  state  should  be  increased  tram 
the  cumnt  91WANW  to  9160,<XW. 


AppNfrlatlMl.    FT    1974,    $14,380,000:    FT 
197S.  fl44HD/WO. 


CTTSmfT  STATUS 

.  Pu^aaa.  XUIa  XX  «f  tba  Hlghar  Sducatton 
Act  la  iaalaoad  to  la^irof*  the  quality  of 
^laa  and  to  anhanffa  Ubracy 
tbrovghont  tba  nation  by  provldlag 
gtanta:  (A)  Ibr  ttia  aoqoMtlan  of  books. 
partaOcalB  and  oatr  Ubnor  materials  by 
coUeam  and  ualiMsltiee;  (B)  tor  indndlBg 
rn  tedmotogy  and  de- 
ot  mmm  mtrham  to  iiaiwa,  (O) 
AcqnlalUops  and  Cata- 


Tthj:  n— OoixBea  LaasKT  RxaoxracKS  ami  Ldsaxt  TfeAnmra 


I  thraogb  fiscal  year 
mttfw  tor  ftrts  A 
FT  1979;  ftt.ffffOLtBfl  FT 
1974;  aa^  $loai,MO.oao  FT  1078.  Of  amraata 
auttwdaad  tor  Fiarto  A  and  B,  70  paraant 
Is  Sat  ooJkga  Ubtsiy  resouroas  (Fart  A)  aad 
^  Py****  '<*  training  and  reaearvh  (Part 
B),  9BB»pt  that  the  amoont  available  for 
the  pvposaa  of  Fart  B  for  any  Sseal  yew 
sball  am  ba  lam  limn  tba  amount  appro- 
»«*•*•*  »»  aaoii  poipoaw  for  FT  1971 
tH.719,0«»>.  AatBatimllun  far  Fart  O  fbr 
FT  t9M  wm  ^fMfimm»  aad  for  FT  1971  It 


99.97f,999 

9,9T8,(M9 

4.a7«.099 
S.000.999 

14,3SatM0 

la.  978. 000 


Purpose.  Semni  la^aammaata  ha«a  baan 
aohiarad  tbrougk  tba  aaaUabUtty  af  Tltto  XX 
ftmda  aad  the  atlmwiatlon  of  aaakiim  asaO- 
aMe  additional  atoto  aad  looal  fan*.  Btow- 
avar.  away  tootoia— attaalaatoB  of  atndaala 
■«k  dimrm  aoademla  baakgroonda.  tbom 
with  praWama  to  a  MU^nal  aoclalj.  Mm 
athnle,  tba  culturally  aad  aeoaomioally  da- 
prtmd.— «boae  Imva  ooatributed  to  a 
for  new  raaolutioDs,  dlffertng  eir™*-' 
ao<|iilattiaBs  of  typm  of  library  .—^.m^ 
rOno  problems  sbould  be  given  prtortty  In 
fuadiaa. 

Aathoctaatioa.  Onater  flejdbiUty  should  ba 


Am  Basx&ioK 

FBIOUTIES 

Wlthla  Title  U  greater  priority  should  be 
glwaa  to  rmaaroh,  demonstration  projects 
and  InstitutM  for  continuing  education. 
BnpSasls  wm  vary  from  state  to  state  and 
priorities  should  be  determined  by  each 
stoto,  with  gqidellaes  for  minlmxun  levels 
aetabUShed  by  BffW.  Greater  emphasis 
i^maa  be  plaoad  to  training  of  paraprofes- 
slonals,  eqwelaUy  to  provldtog  service  to 
rural  and  under-populated  areas,  as  weU  as 
to  pockets  of  culturally  diverse  populations. 


to  apfly  a  firmala  to  meek  tocal 

twms  of  espraditurm  la  Part  A  or  Part  B. 


Tba  appruia  fattens  for  Ti- 
tle n  for  FT  vm  «o«  wa  wise  m  fbDowa: 
Part  A: 

IFM  . 

197C   . 
PartB; 

1974  .^.«_ 

1978 

PartAaadS: 

1974 

1FI» 

Part  O? 


WW 


-  ii4n.flrr 

::    t,«16.«lt 
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CUBBENT  STATUS 

Purpose.  The  Title  m  program  assists  to 
raising  the  academic  quality  of  that  group  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  which  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  primarily  con- 
cerned with  higher  education  for  low-Income 
j  indents. 

Tlje  Title  ni  program  assists  in  strengthen- 
iig  developing  institutions  that  sliow  both 
u  desire  for  and  a  promise  of  institutional 
improvement  with  Federal  funding,  so  that 
these  institutions  may  participate  more  fully 
111  the  higher  education  commimlty.  The 
program  attempts  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
small,  weak  colleges  and  stronger  institu- 
tions. It  attempts  to  do  so  primarily  by 
establishing  cooperative  arrangements  In 
which  developing  institutions  may  draw  upon 
the  talent  and  experience  of  assisting  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  as  well  as  upon 
business  and  Industry  in  the  area  of  faculty 
and  ciuTlculum  development,  administrative 
Improvement,  and  student  services. 

Appropriation.  FY  1974,  $99,000,000;  FT 
1975,  $110,000,000. 

Tina 

CUBBENT   STATUS 

Piu-pose.  SEOG's  are  grants  made  directly 
to  institutions  to  help  make  available  post- 
secondary  education  to  students  who  are  to 
exceptional  financial  need  and  who  do  not 
quaUfy  for  BEOO  (presently  coUege  Juntaa 
and  seniors).  The  grants  are  made  to  two 
categories:  to  initial  students  and  to  con- 
tinuing students. 


Trri«  III — Stbenotbenimc  Devixofikg 

iNSriTUTlONS 
BECOMBIENDATIOMS 

Til  is  Title  has  been  a  popular  title  with  tba 
Institutions  served  and  sbould  be  continued 
because  It  assists  Institutions  iu  the  develcy- 
ment  of  programs  which  are  vital  both  to 
institutions  and  to  their  regional  purposes. 
Even  more  flexibility  is  recommended  so  in- 
stitutions can  shift  emphasis  as  priorities 
develop.  The  present  federal  guidelines  whi(fli 
have  separated  Title  III  Into  basic  and  ad- 
vanced grants  have  created  a  divisive  climate 
auKJng  colleges  related  to  tbe  nudn  purpose 
of  the  program. 


This  is  an  Impmlant  program  among  New 
Mexico  Instltotlona  aad  sbould  be  oonUnued. 
Iitore  stote-wlde  ooordloatlon  may  be  help- 
ful but  may  not  be  practical. 


XV— BDPnBiCEMTaaT  OrroaxuazrT  bocsnoM  Obaiit* 


Bacx>iafnfDATioam 
BEOO  should  be  conttoued  at  least  until 
the  BEOO  is  fully  funded  and  all  studento 
are  eligible.  SEOG's  are  particularty  Impor- 
tant because  they  allow  financial  aid  officers 
to  package  student  aid,  fully  utilizing  all 
programs.  For  private  Institutions  the 
SEOG's  are  critically  Important  because 
higher  tuition  costs  necessitate  more  flexi- 
ble aid  programs.  The  requirement  that  this 
program  (together  with  CWSP  and  NDSL) 
be  appropriated  before  funds  are  placed  to 
BEOO,  as  specified  in  the  Educational 
Amendments  of  1073  should  be  conttoued. 
The  distinction  between  initial  and  renewal 
awards  should  be  eliminated. 

Appropriations.  FT  1974,  $310,800,000;  FT 
1976,  $240,300,000. 

TBKB  IV— Basic  Bducationai.  OFPoaTurnrT  Osaifn 


PBIOBITIE8 

This  program  together  with  tbe  two  otlier 
campus  based  programs  (CWSP  and  ND6L) 
are  fundamental  to  providing  the  student 
with  both  access  and  choice.  This  program 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  dunl 
system  of  higher  education. 


CUBBBNT  BIATOB 

Purpose.  Under  the  BBOO  an  eligible  stu- 
dent is  entitled  to  receive  certato  flnancial 
aid  iq>on  appUcaUon  to  the  UjB.  Gommls- 
slon.  Maximum  aid  Is  $1,060  and  depends 
upon  "Expected  family  contributlona"  which 
is  set  by  the  Gon^mlsslons.  and  institutional 
costs.  The  eligible  student  can  transfer  bla 
entitlement   to  any   Institution. 


Appropriation.  PY  1974,  $476,000,000;   FT 
1976,  $660,000,000. 


CUBBENT  STATUS 

Piurpose.  Tbe  program  provides  tocentive 
grants  to  stotes  to  assist  them  In  providing 
grants  to  students  to  attendance  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  The  federal  grant 
Is  made  to  a  state  agency  administering  a 
state  financial  aid  program  to  an  anMunt 
equal  to  50%  of  the  amounte  of  student 
grants  made  pursuant  to  the  stote  program. 

Appropriations.  FT  1974.  $19/100.000:  PY 
1975— $30,000,000. 

CUBBENT     STATjOS 

Purpose.  Part  B  makes  various  provisions 
designed  to  make  low-cost  luasecured  loans 
more  available  to  students  to  higher  educa- 
tion. It  Is  known  as  the  "federally  insured 
student  loan  program."  Part  C  Is  the  "Col- 
lege Work-Study  Program,"  designed  to  pro- 


BacoiofXNDATXoira 

This  Is  an  excellent  program  and  should 
ba  conttoued  and  expanded;  it  is  undoubted- 
ly the  precursor  of  a  federal  program  of  en- 
titlement for  postsecondary  education  for 
citizens  of  all  ages.  The  maximum  should  ba 
raised  to  $8,000,  and  the  needs  test  sbould 
be  alleviated  and  ellgibUlty  sbould  tocluda 
more  middle  Income  taxpayera.  BEOO  can 
ba  used  as  a  tool  to  fight  inflation.  reoea> 
Bton  and  depresston. 

The  admlnlstratton  of  the  program  at  the 
loeal  level  Is  not  simple,  and  to  the  abeanoe 
of  stote  admlnlstratton  of  the  program,  an 
administrative  cost  allowance  to  institu- 
tions Is  essential. 


Title  IV — State  Scholabship  Incentive 
Gbants 

BECOMBCENDATIONa 

This  new  program  though  modestly  funded. 
Is  enormously  Important  and  should  be  ex- 
panded. It  Is  ImpcMtant  beeauae  It  has  stimu- 
lated moat  statm  to  initiate  aad  expand  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  Awarda  should  be  portable 
to  otber  states.  Maximum  awards  abouM  be 
Inareasart  to  $3,000.  Tba  legislation  should 
encourage  the  few  non^Murtlclpattog  states 
to  become  eligible. 

Tttle   rv — STxn>ENT   Assistance 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Expand  Work-Study  Program  to  private 
sector  related  to  academic  disciplines  which 
promise  to  satisfy  needs  for  increased  num- 
ber of  career  employees,  as  todicated  by  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  projections.  The  Work- 
Study  positions  must  be  "internships"  and 


^    ; 


moBinxs 
This  Is  a  naw  program  which  sbould  b« 
eonttouad  and  expanded.  If  properly  fund- 
ed, nndar  broad  guldeltoes,  it  could  be  the 
most  Important  financial  aid  program.  How- 
over,  under  praaant  restricttons  It  must  not 
dl^daea  otber  flnancial  aid  programs,  but 
con4>lement  them. 


FUORITIES 

This  program  seta  a  pattern  for  federal/ 
state  partnerships  in  other  programs.  There 
remato  a  aubatanttal  number  of  states  which 
need  federal  incentive  programs  to  order  to 
move  them  toto  the  mainstream  of  student 
assistance. 


PBIOBU'lES 

Wlthto  Title  IZ  priority  must  be  estab- 
lished for  full  fundtog  of  BBOO.  looaanlng 
of  eligibility  criteria  for  guaranteed  student 
loans  and  Increased  funding  and  expansion 
of  the  Wortc-Study  Program.  The  student 
who  has  a  financial  need  to  attend  college 
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cuMMxm  STAT08 — Continued 

mot*  empioyinent  of  students  put-time  wbo 
nMd  eernUtf*  to  puniM  thMr  ctudlae.  PartD 
M  tbe  "OoopMsttv*  Uue»tkm  Onuita  Pro- 
Snm"  dwignad  to  Melat  InsUtuttons  in  plen- 
nln«  or  improving  oooperatlve  education  pro- 
grams tbst  Alternate  periods  of  fiUI-tlme 
studj  with  periods  of  full-time  work.  Part  E 
Is  the  Ifatlonal  Direct  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram" which  makes  low-interest  loans  avail- 
able to  students  who  quallff  as  "needy."  Part 
F  has  general  provisions  such  as  administra- 
tive cosU  to  Instttutions  with  TlUe  IV  pro- 
grams and  establishes  an  OK  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Financial  Aid  to  Students. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECCMID— -SENATE 

Tt"*  IV— Bisic  EDTrcATioNAL  OpposTtmiTT  Or.*i»is— Continued 
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Approprtotlon.  For  Title  IV  for  FT  1974 
aad  Wm  M  toliMn: 

Put  B: 

W74 : r.-«31O.6oo.00O 

1976   31S,000.000 

Parte:  / 

1974 $a70.ai(NU400 

1976 800.900,000 

Part  D: 

1974 •10,750.000 

1978   10,760,000 

Part  E: 

1974 $293,000,000 

1078 324,000,000 

Part  F: 

1974 entitlement 

1975 entitlement 

UUaaXMT  BTATUB 

Purpoae.  Title  V  Is  designed  to  Improve  the 
quaUl7  of  tearhtng  and  to  help  meet  critical 
shortages  of  adecniately  trained  educational 
personnel.  SpedfleaUy.  It  sets  up  a  Ifatlonal 
Advisory  Council  on  education  professions 
davstopmant;  it  establishes  the  Teacher 
Oorpa,  which  extends  educational  opportuni- 
tiaa  to  low-Income  families,  and  encoxirages 
ooUegas  to  prepare  teachers  to  serve  in  dls- 
advantagad  areas:  It  provides  fellowships  for 
taachari  and  school  service  personnel;  and 
it  provides  training  programs  for  professional 
pataonaal  employed  by  colleges  and  voca- 
tional schools. 

Aiithorisatloti.  The  following  sums  were 
aothorlaed  under  tUs  title:  FY  1973.  gSOO 
million:  FT  1974.  $300  million;  FT  1976.  $460 
million. 

Appropriation.  Current  amiroprlatlon  la 
$fC.7  million,  of  which  $37.6  million  is  ear- 
marked fw  tbe  Teacher  Corps. 


KEcoMucNOATToNs — Continued 

not  substituted  for  existing  Jobs.  (See  more 
disciisslon  on  cover  sheet). 

a.  Change  guarantees  student  loan  pro- 
gram as  follows:  increase  to  $20,000  family 
income  eligibility  without  needs  analysis; 
Increase  8%  student  Interest  rate  and  a 
special  aUowance  rate  of  4%  to  t>e  awarded 
to  lenders  by  the  Commissioner  in  response 
to  the  Interest  market. 

3.  Cooperative  Education  funding  should 
be  continued  on  a  one-time  three-year  grant 
iMsls.  However,  the  award  should  be  100% 
the  first  year,  75%  the  second  year  and  50% 
the  third  year  to  Insure  an  institutional 
commitment  and  continued  maintenance 
beyond  the  three  years.  The  $76,000  limita- 
tion per  institution  is  adequate. 

4.  The  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gi&m  should  remain  for  "needy"  students. 
However,  the  appropriations  should  be  re- 
duced and  re-allocated  to  BEOO,  8EOO  and 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 

6.  Administrative  cost  entitlement  should 
be  made  In  support  of  BEOO. 

6.  The  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction  Pro- 
gram should  be  extended  as  it  allows  lastl- 
tutlons  to  provide  qwcial  services  to  vetar- 
an  students  ( in  Title  X) . 


raioBiTiEs — Continued 

but  is  "less  needy"  tlian  others  needs  to  be 
recognized  and  supported  in  new  legislation. 
The  SEOO  serves  to  assist  the  Institution  in 
providing  aid  to  meet  the  student's  need  but 
can  be  eliminated  with  full  fimding  of  BEOO, 
for  all  four  years  of  a  student's  ellglblUty. 
(See  cover  sheet  for  more  discussion  on 
Work -Study) . 


TrrtE   V— EDUCATtON   PsOFSSSIONS  DsVKLOPMZIfT 
aSCOMMEMDATIONS 

Purpose.  Since  there  no  longer  is  the  crit- 
ical general  shortage  of  teachers,  this  utle 
probably  is  lees  Important  than  most  of  the 
other  titles.  Nevertheleas.  shortages  stlU  ex- 
ist In  special  education.  bl-Iingual  education, 
rural  education,  and  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. Education  as  a  profession  always  has 
to  be  concerned  about  upgrading  its  quality. 
Not  only  teachers  but  all  educational  per- 
sonnel need  stimulation  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  needs  of  society.  The  statutory  in- 
direct coat  range  of  8%  should  be  revised  Co 
that  which  is  acceptable  to  Iwth  parties  on 
a  negotiated  t>asis. 

Authorieation.  This  authorization  has 
been  adequate,  but  there  has  been  relatively 
little  funding  of  the  authorization.    . 


FBioarriEs 
Probably  greatest  priority,  should  this  title 
l>e  funded  more  fully,  should  be  given  to 
preparing  professional  personnel  In  the  fields 
of  special  education.  bl-IlngiuU  education, 
rural  education,  and  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. Since  states'  needs  may  vary,  it  would 
be  best  to  permit  a  fairly  broad  latitude,  per- 
mitting sutee  to  respond  to  their  areas  of 
greatest  need. 


oaBBKMT  arsiruB 

Purpoae.  nsalgnail  to  improve  the  quality 
oC  Oiaaaroom  inatraoUon  in  selected  subject 
areas  in  Inatltiitlons  of  higlier  edueation. 
TlM  aequMtlon  of  laboratory  equipment, 
other  apeelal  durable  equipment,  printed  and 
pubUsbad  matariala  for  claasrooaia  and  11- 
brartea  and  for  oUnor  remodeling.  Also.  In- 
lUtntloos  may  receive  grants  for  acquisition 
of  TV  equtpoMnt  for  dosed  otreult  direct  in- 
atraetlon  In  theee  selected  aubjeet  areaa, 
for  Nte«a<  a^ladpinnit  and  remodeling. 

Appnprtattoii.  FT   1974.  $lljoe,000; 

irr8.f7.soej8oe. 


TlTLK    VI— FlMAlfCISL    ASSISTANCE    FOB    iMFaOVKMCKI     OF     UNDKEOBADUATE     INSTRUCTION 


aicoiuaNDATioNs 
Title  VI  serves  some  purposes,  but  its  im- 
portance has  diminiabed.  Funding  should 
probably  be  reduced  10%  for  FT  1976  and 
that  amount  transferred  to  other  higher  pri- 
ority programs  in  the  Act. 


psioarrr 
•ntle  VI  should  not  be  a  high-priority  item. 
The  program  should,  however,  emphasize 
subpart  3.  grants  for  acquisition  of  TV  equip- 
ment, over  subpart  1.  equipment  and  ma- 
terials to  Improve  the  quality  of  Instruction 
in  selected  subject  areas.  . 
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Title  VII — Conbtbuctiow  or  Acasemic  Faciutibs 


CUBBENT  STATUS 


Purpose.  Part  A — Provides  grants  to  help 
pay  tb»  cost  of  construction  to  academic 
facilities  up  to  60%  of  the  development  cost 
of  the  project. 

Part  B — Provides  grants  for  construction 
of  graduate  academic  facilities. 

Part  C — Provides  a  program  of  insured 
loans  for  construction  and  to  subsidize  inter- 
est payments  obtained  from  non-federal 
sources. 

Part  D — Provides  assistance  to  public  In- 
stitutions which  have  suffered  a  major  dis- 
aster. 

Appropriation.  Part  C  only:  interest  sub- 
sidies and  guaranteed  loans. 

FY  1974,  $310,000,000  and  FT  1975,  $316.- 
000,000. 

CO'BRENT  STATUS 

Purpose.  Designed  to  encourage  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  share  their  tech- 
nical and  other  educational  and  adminis- 
trative facilities  and  resources,  and  to  test 
and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  and  ef- 
ficiency of  a  variety  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments. Designed  to  support  projects  for  the 
Joint  use  of  educational  facilities,  for  afford- 
ing aocees  to  q>ectallBed  library  oollecttcaia, 
for  establishment  and  Joint  operaUon  of 
closed-circuit  television  or  equivalent  trans- 
mission facilities,  and  for  establishment  and 
Joint  operation  of  electronic  computer  net- 
works. 

Authorization.  FT  1974,  $15,000,000;  FT 
1975,  $15,000,000. 

Appropriation.  Pi-ogram  never  finished. 

CUBBENT  STATUS 

Purpose.  This  title  provided  for  support 
of  graduate  education  through  six  desig- 
nated approaches. 

Part  A — Orants  to  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education.  Designed  to  strengthen,  improve 
and  if  necessary,  expand  the  quality  of  grad- 
uate and  professional  programs  leading  to 
advanced  degrees,  and  to  Improve  programs 
designed  to  prepare  graduate  and  profea- 
Blonal  students  for  public  service. 

Part  B — Oraduate  Fellowships  for  Careers 
in  Post-Secondary  Education.  Designed  to 
assist  Individuals  interested  in  academic 
careers  in  educational  programs  beyond  the 
high  school  level. 

Part  C — Public  Service  Fellowships.  De- 
signed to  assist  individuals  to  participate  in 
graduate  programs  In  mining,  mineral  re- 
sovirces,  and  fuel  conservation;  and  to  assist 
students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

Part  B — ^Vacant. 

Part  F — General  Assistance  to  Graduate 
Schools.  Designed  to  provide  grants  to  grad- 
uate schools  on  the  basis  of  their  full  time 
equivalent  enrollment. 

Authorization.  FT  1074,  Imae  of  940,000,- 
000  +;   FT  1976,  base  of  $60,000,000  +; 

Appropriation.  Never  funded. 


CT7BBENT  STATUS 

Purpose.  Part  A  of  ttiis  title  provides  funds 
to  help  establish  or  expand  community  col- 
leges, the  purpose  being  to  try  to  provide 
college  opportunities  to  all  citizens  who 
desire  them.  The  statewide  commission  on 
post-seeondary  education  Is  responsible  for 
developing  the  state  plan.  Funds  may  be  used 
for  remodeling  or  equipping  existing  struo- 
turee,  but  not  to  build  new  buildings. 

Part  B  of  this  title  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  to  ex- 
pedite a  program  to  promote  occupational 
education.  A  single  state  agency  in  each 
state  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
adftlnistering  programs  under  Part  B.  Funds 
are  provided  both  for  planning  and  for  op- 
erating programs,  tmt  no  operating  funds 
will  be  provided  unless  there  has  been  prior 
planning.  Private  institutions  may  partic- 


BBCOICMBNDATIONB 

The  building  l>oom  is  over,  but  the  pro- 
gram should  be  maintained  for  select  build- 
ing needs.  More  important  is  the  fact  colleges 
are  carrying  heavy  debt  amortization  pay- 
ments which  are  a  burden  in  an  mflationary 
economy.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  a 
moratorium  on  payments  for  institutions  in 
a  strained  financial  position.  Likewise,  there 
is  a  need  for  a  program  of  renovation  and 
rehabilitation  to  meet  changing  curricular 
needs. 


Trri*  vni — ^Netwobks  fob  Knowledge 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

Purpose.  Through  the  utilization  of  modern 
transmission  techniques  through  satellites, 
closed-circuit  television  and  computer-as- 
sisted networks  there  can  be  a  reduction  in 
tbe  duplication  of  effort  in  local  institutions 
at  the  instructional  level,  at  the  gathering 
and  dissemination  of  Information  and  in 
sharing  resources  that  the  poorer  states  can- 
not afford  to  duplicate.  Benefits  can  accrue 
not  only  to  the  student  directly  but  also  to 
faculty,  administration  and  to  tlie  state  and 
region  as  a  whole. 


ItTLE  IX — Obaouatk  Pbogbams 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

Purpose.  The  availability  of  federal  funds 
for  improving  graduate  education  would 
lend  added  strength  and  recognition  at  the 
university  and  state  levels.  Emphasis  should 
be  given  to 

Part  A — State  funds  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  Impact  of  the  cost  of  grad- 
uate education  on  institutions.  Oraduate 
programs  have  had  to  compete  with  other 
programs  in  an  area  of  limited  reeouroea. 
Federal  funds  would  stimulate  greater  In- 
terest at  the  local  funding  levels. 

Part  F — ^The  general  assistance  grant  of 
$300  for  each  fuU  time  equivalent  graduate 
student  would  have  a  major  impact  on  uemr 
demic  institutions. 


titls  x — couuunitt  coixues  and 
Occupational  Education 

BBCX>MliZNDATION8 

Purpose.  This  is  a  much  needed  title.  Since 
manpower  needs  show  that  most  Jobs  In 
America  do  not  require  four-year  college 
preparation  but  do  require  post-secondary 
education,  this  title  has  much  to  offer. 

Problem  areas: 

1.  The  same  state  agency  responsible  for 
coordinating  post-secondary  education  under 
Section  1203  of  this  Act  should  also  be  des- 
ignated to  coordinate  post-secondary  voca- 
tional education. 

2.  Vocational  schools  of  demonstrated  ex- 
cellence, such  as  Albuquerque  TV-I.  should 
be  eligible  for  funding  even  though  not  ac- 
credited by  tbe  regional  accrediting  associa- 
tion. TV-I  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  fund- 
ing under  other  federal  teglslatton,  but  not 
tmder  this  act.  Ferliaps  tbe  new  I|pguage 
could  authorize  funds  to  vocational  schools 


PBIOBITIES 

A  clear  moratorium  policy  should  be  de- 
veloped to  assist  institutions,  otherwise  via- 
ble, with  the  pressure  of  Inflation.  New  en- 
ergy costs  can  be  offset  with  such  a  mora- 
torium program. 


FBioarmts 
Priorities  should  be  given  to: 
1.  Provide  capital  .outlays  for  vocational- 
technical  education. 

3.  Approve  qualified  vocational  schools,  like 
Albiiquerque  TV-I,  for  funding. 

S.  Coordinate  all  post-secondary  education 
under  the  supervision  of  a  aingle  state 
agency. 

4.  Assist  xiniversltles  to  develop  programs 
and  facilities  to  further  occupational  eduoa- 
tlon. 
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cuBKENT  STATim— CkMitinued 
Ipftte  In  fOBdlng  U  they  can  prorlde  serrlces 
more  economically  than  public  ones. 

Authortsatton.  Sub-part  1  of  Part  A  (deal- 
ing with  planning  grants)  authorteee  $15.7 
million  as  the  combined  tot^  for  FT  197S 
and  FT  1974.  Sub-part  2  of  Part  A  (dealing 
with  program  grants)  authorises:  FT  197S, 
»50  million:  FT  1974,  $70  mUlion;  FT  1976. 
$100  million.  Part  B  authorization  is:  FT 
1973.  $100  mlUlon;  FT  1974.  $250  mUlion, 
FT  1975.  $500  million. 


cnaaENT  statvs 
Purpose.  Auth<Mlze8  grants  to  accredited 
law  achools  to  establish  or  expand  programs 
to  proTlda  cllnloal  eiqMrlence  to  stodentl. 
Pnfarance  Is  glTen  to  programs  giving  ax- 
pertence  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  caaee. 
Federal  aid  may  pay  up  to  90%  of  program 
costs,  but  no  institution  may  receive  m<M« 
than  $76,000  in  a  fiscal  year. 

cxnuu»rr  status 

Piirpose.  Section  1202  directs  any  state 
which  desires  to  receive  aid  under  Section 
IMS  (oomprehensive  statewide  planning)  or 
Tltla  Z  ( Community  Colleges  and  Occupa- 
tional Sducatton)  to  establish  a  State  Oom- 
mlaalon  on  postaecondary  edtltetlon.  Section 
laos  authoriaes  the  Commissioner  to  mate 
grants  to  State  Commissions  to  enable  them 
to  azpand  the  scope  of  studies  and  planning 
with  respect  to  all  public  and  private  poat- 
aeoondary  educational  resources  in  the  State. 
Section  ia06  establishes  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Graduate  Education.  Section  1200  provide* 
that  Institutions  must  provide  "cost-of-ed- 
ucatlon"  data  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  stu- 
dent aid  funds. 

Appropriation.  FT  1974.  $3,000,000;  FT 
1976,  $3,000,000. 


RaOOMMXMDBO    CHAMCOS   TO   THE   HlORBB 

EDUCAnoM  Act 
(Hearlnga.  February  1976,  New  Mexico  State 
ITnlvanlty  and  University  of  New  Mexico) 
rrrui  t—cotasmrm  sxbvtcx  and  continuutq 
BDvcATioif  paocaAM ' 
1.  Xxplora   the   poaslbllity   of   combining 
Title  I  with  Title  IV,  Work-Study  provision. 
3.  Increase  State  base  allocati(Hu  to  $150.- 
000.  tma,  $100,000.  To  be  used  for  planning 
programa  and  the  development  of  grant  re- 
queata. 

3.  Increase  In  funds  used  for  States  to 
assist  InstltuticHis  not  currently  participat- 
ing In  this  j»t)gram. 

4.  Tltla  I  fonda.  In  addition  to  those  now 
allocatacl  to  State  programs,  should  be  made 
available  for  relatively  long  term  (8-6  year) 
programs  that  link  the  development  work- 
study  Internship  to  community  service  proj- 
ects. f^)aoHlc  provisions  should  be  made  for 
new  Title  I  funds  for  university  extension 
programa  that  utilize  and  train  student-in- 
tern* funded  under  work-etudy  monies. 
TiTLa  n — couaox  uaaABT  Baaonacis;  ubbabt 


1.  Eliminate  the  percentages  spedfled  for 
Part  A  and  Part  B,  They  are  apparently  too 
leabrletlve.  Part  A  granta  cannot  axoeed  $5.- 
00O.*tlMr«fDre.  ttUs  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  author  laatfam  is  sot  enough  to  be  vary 
effMCtr*  In  any  one  institution.  Part  B  offsn 
greater  opportunity  for  Innovative  programa 
which  can  have  far-reaching  oonaeqnenoee. 

a.  Under  Part  A,  allow  the  purchase  of 
equlpmant  and  staff.  This  suggestion  would 
neceailtate  T^^^g^^g  Part  A  to  Include  proj- 
ects jjB  wall  aa  acqulsltlcms. 

3.  Bamova  ipeclflcatlons — do  not  specify 
the  %  allocation  for  fMlowshlpe  and  trainee- 
ships.  Also  the  60%  allocatUm  for  Institutes 


TRxs  IX — OaAstrATK  PaooBAica— Continued 

axcoiumntATioira — Continued 

approved  by  the  state  agency  responalblo  for 
coordinating  post-secondary  educattcm. 


panmrBS— Continued 


lE  XI — Law  School  PoLmCAL  Sohool 

PaOGEAM 
EECOMKEITOATIONS 


Program  was  not  funded.  While  the  con- 
c^t  is  supported,  it  remains  an  exti«  pro- 
gram that  should  be  supported  only  after 
student  assistance,  developing  Instttvtloaa 
and  other  priority  titles  are  more  adequately 
funded. 


Tttle  XU — OxNaaAi.  Pbovisions 

EBCOMItKMOATIOMS 

Sections  1202  and  1203  are  good  leglslatton 
and  should  be  continued  In  authortelng  now 
legislation.  Increased  funding  for  Sectloa 
1203  would  be  desirable  for  most  states.  In- 
cluding New  Mexico. 


PBioBirr 
Very  low  priority. 


PRIOBITIES 

Increase  funding  above  the  $3,000,000  ap- 
propriation with  additional  funds  In  suppcMrt 
of  Section  1203,  aUowlng  states  to  expand 
ttie  scope  of  the  studies  and  planning  In 
postsecondary  education — private  find  public. 


and  developing  library  programs  should  be 
lowered  to  30% -25%.  (rationale:  only  a  few 
minorities  are  now  taking  advantage  of  this 
c^portunlty.  Institutes,  on  the  other  hand, 
offer  greater  flexibility  in  design,  purpose  and 
program,  and  are  frequently  used  to  reach 
target  populations,  i.e.,  the  blind  and  phys- 
ically handicapped,  minority  groups,  educa- 
tional planners,  etc.) 

Apparently  New  Mexico  does  not  stand  to 
benefit  from  the  fellowshlp/traineeshlp  pro- 
gram because  of  the  lack  of  an  accredited 
library  school  in  the  State.  We  have  a  li- 
brarian affiliated  with  University  of  New 
Meadco  who  is  trying  to  Improve  this  situa- 
tion. All  that  is  currently  offered  is  a  cer- 
tification program. 

Within  Title  n,  greater  priority  should  be 
given  to  research,  demonstration  projects  and 
institutes  for  continuing  education.  Em- 
phasis will  vary  from  state  to  state  and  pri- 
orities should  be  determined  by  each  state, 
with  guidelines  established  by  HEW.  Great- 
er emphasis  should  be  placed  in  training  of 
paraprofeaslonals,  espbclally  in  providing 
service  to  rural  and  underpopxilated  areas, 
aa  well  as  to  pockets  of  ciilturally  diverse 
populations. 

TTTLi:   in STaKNOTHEimrO   devklopino 

1M8T1TU 110N8 

1.  More  flexibiUty  so  Institutions  can  shift 
emphasis  as  priorities  develop.  The  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico  is  having  difficulties 
qualifying  for  "branch  colleges"  In  rural 
areas,  because  there  Is  no  separate  president 
and  Board  of  Regents.  Also,  New  Mexico's 
branch  colleges  do  not  apparently  have  the 
necessary  number  of  books  in  library  to  qual- 
ify, but  they  can  never  g^t  better  if  more  as- 
sistance is  not  available  in  this  area. 

Apparently,  the  present  Federal  guidelines 
wblQh  have  separated  Title  in  into  basic 


and  advanced  grants  have  created  a  divlstv* 
climate  among  colleges  related  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  program. 

TITLE   IV — STTPPLEMENTABT    OPPORTITNITT    KDO- 
CATION    GBANT8,    BASIC    EDTTCATIONAL    OFPOB- , 
TUNITT    GBANTS 

1.  The  distinction  between  initial  and  re- 
newal awards  shoiild  be  eliminated. 

2.  Thla  program,  as  well  as  the  other  stu- 
dent assistcAce  programs,  does  not  fully  take 
Into  consideration  students  who  necessarily 
have  to  drop  in  and  out  of  school. 

3.  It  was  suggested  that  States  not  utiliz- 
ing their  monies  for  student  assistance  not 
be  fuUy  funded  each  year. 

4.  Provisions  should  be  added  to  prevent 
students  from  claiming  bankruptcy.  Suggea- 
tion:  Bankruptcy  can't  be  claimed  tot  five 
years  by  students  after  graduation. 

6.  Offer  more  incentives  to  banks  loaning 
students  needed  monies. 

6.  New  Mexico  financial  officials  felt  that 
property  value  should  not  be  considered  for 
eUgibility. 

7.  It  was  suggested  often  that  universities 
should  be  more  reep<mslbl»  for  collection. 
Maybe  a  discount  rate  based  on  recovery  of 
money  paid  back. 

8.  KliglbUlty  should  be  extended  to  fami- 
lies earning  $20,000  not  $16,000.  The  maxi- 
mum to  be  borrowed  should  be  raised  to 
$3,000. 

10.  O.I.  BUI  recipients  should  have  a  re- 
duced amount  under  BBOO.  Veteran  is  not 
usually  still  dependent  on  parents. 

TITLK  IV — STATE  SCBOLAB8BIP  INCENmni 

1.  It  was  felt  that  tiUa  provision  was  moat 
Important  as  It  has  stimulated  mora  atatea 
to  initute  and  expand  student  aid  programa. 
Awards  should  be  portable  to  other  states  If 
not  used  entirely  in  one  state. 
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a.  Mar*""""  awards  should  be  increased  to 
$2,000. 

3.  The  legislation  should  encourage  the  few 
non-partlcipatlng  states  to  become  eligible. 

XITLX    IV — BTDDBKT    ASaiSTAKCB 

1.  Expand  Work-Study  Program  1 1  Tie  in 
more  to  private  sector  related  to  academic 
disciplines  which  promise  to  satisfy  needs 
for  Increased  number  of  career  employees,  as 
indicated  by  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  pro- 
jections. The  Work-Study  positions  must  be 
•internships"  and  not  substituted  for  exist- 
ing jobs.  Maybe  there  could  be  an  "encourag- 
ing" clause  or  part  subsidy  to  private  sectors 
"hiring"  students. 

3.  Possibly  use  the  U.S.  government  agen- 
cies more  on  W<M'k-Study  program  e.g.  BIA 
and  Indian  students  in  management,  educa- 
tion, etc.  e.g.  Indian  Health  Service  and 
health  subject  students.  Otddellnas  estab- 
lished by  the  agencies.  Specify  as  line  Item 
on  agency  roster. 

4.  Change  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
as  follows:  increase  to  $20,000  family  Income 
eUgibUlty  without  needs  analysis;  increase 
8%  student  Interest  rate;  aUow  a  special  al- 
lowance rate  of  4%  to  be  awarded  to  lenders 
by  the  Commissioner  In  nepcaaae  to  the  In- 
terest maricst. 

5.  Cooperative  Education  funding  should 
be  continued  on  a  one-time  three-year  grant 
basis.  However,  the  award  should  be  100% 
the  first  year,  76%  the  second  year  and  50% 
the  third  year  to  Insure  an  institutional 
commitment  and  continued  maintenance 
beyo^^the  three  years.  The  $76,000  limita- 
tion per  Institution  is  adeqiiate. 

6.  Administrative  cost  entitlement  should 
be  made  in  support  of  BEOQ. 

TITLE  V EDUCATION  PXOFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Authorization  level  la  c(»Tect,  but  thai^ 
has  been  relatively  little  actual  funding 
the  program.  Need  still  exlata  for  sptdaX 
education,  bl-lingual  educAtlon.  rural  edu- 
cation, and  early  childhood  education.  Alao 
need  for  continual  up-grading  of  pnrfes- 
sionals.  Olve  states  latitude  to  determine 
needs. 

2.  There  should  be  assistance  to  Ph.  D. 
candidates  under  this  Title — ^to  be  used  as 
"resource  types". 

TITLB  VI — PINAWCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOB  IMPBOVE- 
MENT  OP  VNOEBOBADtrATE  INSTXUCTION 

1.  New  Mexico  educators  feel  this  Title 
should  reflect  the  diminished  Federal  role. 
Funding  should  probably  be  reduced  10% 
and  transfer  to  higher  priorities  under  the 
Act. 

2.  This  title  should  be  continued  empha- 
sizing Subpart  a,  grants  for  acquisition  of 
TV  equ^ment  rather  than  much  more 
monies  under  Subpart  1,  to  provide  equ4>- 
ment  and  materials  to  improve  the  quality 
of  instruction  in  selected  subject  areas. 


TTTLZ  IX-^<iBADUATB  PBOOBAMB 

1.  Suggestions  were  made  to  combine  Title 
V  and  IX.  Need  feUowahlp  typo  grants  to  re- 
tain graduates  in  changing  subject  areas. 
Can  be  used  as  aids  in  college  classrooms. 
Assistance  on  all  college  levels — including 
PhJ>.  candidates. 

2.  Part  A.  State  funds  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  Impact  of  the  cost  of  grad- 
uate education  on  institutions.  Graduate 
programs  have  had  to  compete  with  other 
programa  in  an  area  of  limited  resources. 

3.  Part  F — Suggested  that  a  general  assist- 
ance grant  of  $200  for  each  full  time  equiva- 
lent graduate  student  would  have  a  major 
impact  on  academic  institutions. 

4.  Public  Service  Pellowships  under  Part 
C  should  be  broadened  to  include  graduate 
programs  in  water  resources  and  water  qual- 
ity. 

TITLE   X — COMMtTNITT    COIXEOE8    AND   OCCtJ- 
FATIONAL   EDUCATION 

1.  The  same  state  agency  responsible  for 
coordinating  postsecondary  education  under 
Section  1202  of  this  Act  should  also  be  des- 
ignated to  coordinate  post-secondary  voca- 
tional education.  (This  was  mentioned  many 
tlmaa.  PVD  was  most  interested) . 

a.  It  waa  suggested  that  vocational  schools 
of  demonstrated  excellence,  such  as  Albu- 
querque TV-I.  should  be  eligible  for  funding 
even  though  not  accredited  by  the  regional 
acoredltmg  assodaUon.  TV-I  is  recognised 
as  eligible  for  funding  under  other  Federal 
leglslatl«Hi,  but  not  under  this  Act.  PertimM 
the  new  language  could  authorize  funda  to 
vocatlcmal  achools  i^qiroved  by  the  state 
agency  responsible  for  coordinating  post-sec- 
ondary education. 

3.  Coordinate  all  poet-secondary  edvtcatltm 
under  the  supervision  of  a  single  state 
agency. 

4.  Assist  unlveraltlea  to  devalop  programs 
and  facilities  to  further  occupational  educa- 
tion. 

5.  Maybe  funds  for  special  facilities  at  imi- 
veraitles  foryvocatlonal,  career  opportunltlea 
with  AssoclAe.  Associate  Art,  etc.  degrees 
awarded. 

TTTLE    XI — LAW    SCHOOL   POLmCAL    SCHOOL 
FBOeBAMS 

1.  Difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  the  program 
was  not  funded.  New  Mexico  educators  fMl 
this  should  be  a  very  low  priority  item. 

TTTLE   Xn — OENEBAL    PBOVISIONS 

1.  Sections  laoa  and  1303  are  good  pro- 
visions and  should  be  continued  with  In- 
creased funding  for  Section  1203.  Allow 
states  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  studies  and 
planning  in  post -secondary  education — pri- 
vate and  public. 


TITLE  vn- 


coNSTSUcnoN  or  academic 

FACILrnES 


1.  Program  should  be  maintained  primarily 
to  renovate  existing  structures. 

2.  It  was  suggested  that  a  "moratorium" 
be  declared  on  "under  the  table"  debt  serv- 
ice— particularly  dwing  Inflation  an<t  reces- 
sion time.  _ 

3.  Prov^ions  shoiUd  be  made  for  a  mora- 
torium on  payments  for  institutions  in.  a 
strained  financial  position. 

TITLE   Vni — NETWOBKS   FOB    KNOWLEDGE 

1.  Pull  all  similar  programa  under  various 
laws  into  one  funding  program.  Title  vm 
could  be  the  one.  It  was  suggested  there 
could  be  a  reduction  in  the  duplication  of  ef- 
fort in  local  Institutions.  Now,  apparently, 
similar  programs  are  found  in  OE,  NASA.  etc. 

2.  More  provisions  to  help  poorer  states 
who  cannot  afford  to  duplicate. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT: 
S.  2528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  eliminate  from  such  act 
certain  requirements  Imposed  upon  the 
States  relating  to  the  dissemination  of 
information  on  the  aTailabllity  of  bene- 
fits under  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  wi 
Agriculture  axMl  Forestry. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  you  know,  considerable  concern 
has  been  expressed  over  the  use  of  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars  to  finance 
puMlcizing  of  the  Federal  food  stamp 
program  in  an  effort  to  encourage  more 
persons  to  get  food  stamps.  To  me  this 
requirement  is  untenable,  and  today  I 
am  introducing  a  proposia  that  would 
remove  this  authority  so  that  funds  could 
not  be  used  to  pay  for  these  so-called 


"outreach"  programs  on  a  nationwide 
scope. 

Certainly  we  do  want  to  help  those 
truly  in  need  but  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  me  that  we  have  the  Federal  (jovern- 
ment  require  tlie  States  to  undertake  a 
promotional  campaign  of  this  magni- 
tude and  cost.  The  Library  of  Congress 
tells  us  that  the  food  stamp  costs  have 
tripled  since  1972  and  now  cost  taxpay- 
ers almost  $6  billion  annually  to  oper- 
ate, amounting  to  around  half  the  total 
budget  of  the  Depsiftment  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  addition,  we  are  told  that  the 
number  cunently  receiving  food  stamps 
is  said  to  be  approaching  20  million  peo- 
ple, with  an  average  of  one-hsdf  million 
recipients  added  each  month  since  last 
faU. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  "out- 
reach' requirement  and  other  aspects  of 
the  overall  program  have  come  imder 
incretising  criticism  recently;  and  a  num- 
ber of  us  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  cosponsored  general  legislation 
aimed  at  reducing  the  program  cost  and 
potential  "loopholes"  while  providing 
assistance  to  those  truly  in  need  of  an 
adequate  and  nutritional  diet.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  advised  that  Secretary  Butz 
hs)8  testified  before  a  subcommlttoe  of 
our  Committee  cm  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry regarding  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  significantly  reform  the  food 
stsunp  program  alcnig  the  lines  of  the 
measure  we  have  cosponsored. 

It  just  seems,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  going  too  far  in  having  the  Federal 
Government  involved  in  programs  such 
as  "outreach"  to  eiq>and  the  already  over- 
burdened food  staiop  rolls.  In  this  regard, 
the  Agriculture  Department  tulvises  that 
each  Stato,  under  coui-t  order,  must  pro- 
vide a  full-time  coordinator  and  a  Stato 
action  plan  to  operate  the  "outreach" 
program,  to  encourage  more  people  to 
get  their  food  stamps.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  these  programs  include  ex- 
tensive advertising  in  the  media  and  do 
appear  to  be  unreasonaUe  and  an  un- 
necessary drain  on  the  taxpayers. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
essential  for  the  Congress  to  eliminate 
the  provision  of  law  that  imposes  cer- 
tain requirements  upon  the  States  relat- 
ing to  the  dissemination  of  information 
by  media  and  other  means  on  the  avail- 
ability of  program  benefits,  and  my 
amendment  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  would  do  so.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  would,  however,  still  leave 
the  door  open  for  other  legislative 
changes  in  the  act  that  might  encourage 
more  effective  nutritional  educational 
programs  among  the  States  and  prompt 
determlnatl(Hi  of  food  stamp  eligibility. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  ^for  himself,  Mr. 
ELuvsEN.  Mr.  Talmadoi,  Mr. 
RAM90LPH,  Mr.  CaaHSTON,  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  THUsMOim,  and  Mr. 

STAFrORB) : 

S.  2529.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Incretue 
the  maximum  Veterans'  Admlnlstratjcm's 
guaranty  for  mobile  h<une  loans  from  30 
to  50  percent,  to  make  permanent  the 
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(tinct  lout  revdving  fund,  to  extend 
entitlement  under  chapter  37  to  thoee 
vetanne  «tu>  servwi  esduelTdy  between 
WaU  War  n  and  tlie  Korean  conflict, 
and  Sat  other  unpoBee.  Referred  to  the 
Ooimntttee  en  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  HARTSZ.  Ifr.  President,  today  I 
introduce,  for  myiolf  and  for  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, which  I  am  prlrilesed  to  chair, 
the  Veterans  Housing  Amendments  Act 
of  ir75. 1  am  pleased  that  Joining  me  as 
principal  oo^khisots  In  ttils  measure  are 
the  Senator  from  'Wyoming  (Mr.  Haw- 
ssH),  Hat  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Tauubob)  ,  tha  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mx.  RsinMM,Mi),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Ouhbton),  the  Senator 
from  Itarida  (Mr.  Siom).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tauaiimn), 
and  the  Senator  ttaax.  Vermont   (Mr. 

STMTOt»). 

Tine  Veterans  Housing  Ammdments 
Act  of  1975  is  Intended  to  complement 
and  farOier  reOne  the  veteraDs  housing 
aasManoe  program  aofhoriaed  under 
chi4>ter  S7.  ti«e  M,  United  States  Code. 
My  eoBeagoea  wID  recall  that  Congress 
last  year  enacted  eompr^iensiTe  legisla- 
tion in  the  YeiemnB  Housing  Act  of 
1974— Pid>Ile  Law  0»-669. 

Briefly,  the  Veterans  Housing  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1975  as  hitoodnced  today 
would  aooompUBh  ttie  foUowtaig: 

First,  eligiWltty  foe  housing  boieflts 
would  be  ertended  for  the  lint  One  to 
▼eterans  whose  service  was  eaetaslvely 
foDmrlng  ttw  oAdal  termination  of 
Wood  War  n  and  ixior  to  tttt  eom- 
of  the  Korean  conflict — be- 
tween Mt^^3f.  1947,  and  June  37,  1950; 
yeterans'  Admlnlstiatlon 
direct  home  lioan  program  is  amended  to 
inereaae  ^  masknimi  cost  for  loans 
from  tStlWO  to  $90^00  and  a  PtaVbet 
tnereaee^  |i^»lmiim  amount  in  "excess 
cost"  areasThJm  $99,009  to  $99,099; 

niird.  the  dtreet  loan  prognun  Is 
amended  to  become  a  permanent  pro* 
sram; 

And  fourth,  the  mobile  heme  loan  pro- 
is  amended  to  Inerease  the  maxl- 
▼A  lean  guarantee  for  mobfle 
homes  froas  89  pereent  to  SO  percent. 


TA 


ROKK   XX>Air  PBOGBAIC 


Mr.  Fresiilmt,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  tba  Veterans'  Administratian  di- 
rect home  loan  program  and  ameod- 
monts  made  by  this  act 

In  reeognltlaii  of  the  limited  avail- 
ability of  prlrato  eapttal  in  less  populous 
locatttlee  OrngzcM  estahUshed  under  the 
Housiiw  Aet  of  1990-^>ublic  Law  91- 
475— a  special  iffogram  of  direct  home 
loans  to  veterans  in  rural  housing  credit 
shortase  areas  where  private  capital  is 
no*  genMBBr  wraflabic  for  the  financing 
of  hearing ;«ttb  loans  iiiiiiaiikiiil  by  the 
VA.  fluhrhapter  II,  dhapter  97  of  title  38, 
established  the  direct  loan  program 
whiA  li  flnanred  ttirou^  a  revolving 
fund.  Iha  fund  is  retanborsed  fay  prin- 
cipal repaaroMBls  on  dtavct  loans  held  by 
the  ArtailnWiaiiii  and  ttie  proceeds  of 
any  direct  loan  sold  by  Iiim.  One  amend- 


ment would  make  pennanent  ttie  direct 
loan  revolving  fund  whldi  would  other- 
wise terminate  <m  June  SO.  1976,  for  the 
purposes  of  making  direct  loans  to  eligi- 
ble veterans. 

Section  1811  of  title  38  provides  for 
dli-ect  governmental  loans  to  veterans 
who  live  in  credit  short  areas.  Ihese 
areas  are  defined  in  the  statute  as  rural 
areas,  small  cities,  and  towns.  VA  regula- 
tions furtiier  define  credit  short  areas  by 
automatically  excluding  communities 
over  30,000. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  country  qualifies — 
about  2,400  of  3,000  counties,  cities,  and 
political  subdivisions— although  it  in- 
cludes only  about  18  percent  of  the  vet- 
erans population.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  approximately  5.4  million 
veterans  who  by  virtue  of  their  location 
and  present  stotus  would  qualify  for  a 
direct  loan  iMogram.  However,  only 
332.564  direct  loans  have  been  approved 
durteg  the  Uf e  of  the  program  iQr  VA 
with  only  2.665  direct  loans  approved  in 
fiscal  year  1975  wltti  a  value  of  |48,B83.- 
000.  The  direct  loan  program  has  (Bmln- 
ished  since  an  apparent  adminlstntlon 
decision  in  1971  to  "phase  out"  the  pro- 
gram. In  fiscal  year  1979  some  8.500  vet- 
wans  were  aided  by  the  dhect  Iomi  pro- 
gram with  a  loan  value  over  $144  mflUon. 
The  direct  loan  rev(dving  fund  cuiiwiUy 
has  in  the  drawing  account  from  the  UJS. 
Treasury  $14)25.363,000  of  which  $855,- 
429JM6  is  available  for  loans  under  the 
direct  loan  program. 

Prior  to  March  of  1971,  a  direct  loan 
api41eati<m  could  be  processed  in  30  to 
45  days,  llien  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  attempted  to  disband  the 
direct  loan  program  and  transfer  the 
direct  loan  revolving  funds  to  the  Goi- 
eral  Treasury.  To  frustrate  the  direct 
loan  program,  the  Ofltee  of  Management 
and  Budget  caused  the  VA  to  «*«taMiffh  a 
referral  syston  providing  appUoatlans 
fnnn  vrterana  from  credit  short  areas  to 
lending  institutians  in  credit  surplus 
areas  for  private  loans.  Under  a  direc- 
tive issued  on  March  25,  1971,  if  a  vet- 
vaA  made  appHeatton  for  a  direct  loan 
with  the  reqolstte  ttuiee  rojeetkm  notlBOB, 
the  VA  regtonal  office  would  attempt  to 
place  the  loan  with  lenders  in  the  re- 
gion. The  regional  lenders  would  have  21 
days  to  consider  ttie  application.  If  the 
loan  application  was  not  approved  at 
the  regional  office,  It  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  central  office  in  Washing- 
ton. T>.C.,  where  additional  efforte  were 
made  to  flnd  iMivate  invesbnent  capital. 
If  loan  applications  were  not  approved 
at  the  national  level.  tluxMigh  the  FM- 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  or  through  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  they 
wero  referred  back  to  tlie  local  authori- 
ties with  the  directive  to  try  again.  Ihe 
result  of  this  extraordinary  deUlierate 
redtape  has  been  a  severe  retrenchmmt 
of  the  program.  Throui^  tills  bureau- 
cratic redtape,  poor  management,  and 
poUoy  dedslMis  by  the  administration, 
the  direct  loan  program  has  not  fulfilled 
tlie  congressi(maIly  intended  purpose  to 


provide  simple  financial  mortgage  credit 
for  veterans  living  in  housing  credit 
shortage  areas. 

Extensive  review  of  the  operations  of 
the  direct  loan  program  is  ttierefore 
called  for.  It  is  my  intenticm  to  Insure 
that  the  program  does  sOl  that  Ccmgress 
intended  it  to  do  to  aid  veterans  seeking 
to  buy  homes.  In  the  meantime,  I  believe 
it  important  that  the  programs  be  con- 
tinued and  made  permanoit. 

A  further  provision  of  my  bill  would 
increase  the  direct  loan  on  the  principal 
amoimt  of  any  loan  made  under  the 
direct  loan  program  from  the  curren* 
$21,000  to  $30,000  and  increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  the  Administrator 
may  increase  that  amount  by  in  areas 
where  the  cost  level  so  reqidres  from 
$25,000  to  $35,000.  I  am  particularly  hi- 
debted  to  Senator  Stavtors,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Insurance  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  my  attention. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  letter  to  me  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoro  at  ttiis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

VB.  Sekatx, 
WatJiington,  D.C.,  Septemher  8, 1975. 
Mr.  Vanck  Hastkk, 

Chairman,  Vettrana'  Affairs  Committee. 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Mr.  Haktkk:  As  you  axe  probably 
aware,  the  Veterans'  Administration,  under 
the  Direct  Hoiulng  Loan  program,  will  not 
authorize  a  loan  of  more  ttum  •3S,000  to  a 
veteran.  The  direct  loan  program  wm  set  up 
by  the  Congra«  as  a  last  resort  for  a  veteran 
living  In  an  area  where  conventional  financ- 
ing u  not  avallaUe. 

I  have  reoelvad  some  inquiries  from  Ver- 
raont«8  oonoeraing  the  fact  that  at  present 
there  U  no  mortgage  money  avaUable  to  vet- 
erans who  wish  a  no  down.payment  mortgage, 
therefove,  the  veteran  Is  forced  to  go  tiiroagh 
the  direct  loan  program.  Since  the  medltan 
price  for  a  home,  eitbar  a  new  or  in  good 
condition  house  la  aitwmd  $88,000  tn  Ver- 
mont, I  would  appreoUte  It  very  much  If  you 
would  have  the  staff  of  the  Committee  inves- 
tigate the  possibility  of  increasing  loan  ceil- 
ings to  $35,000  and  to  investigate  whether 
this  problem  which  appears  in  Vermont  is 
also  faced  by  other  veterans  across  the  coun- 
try. I  think  such  an  inveMgation  wlU  be 
helpful  to  our  Committee  and  oould  be  bene- 
ficial to  veterans  in  need  of  the  direct  loan 
aerrices. 

Thank  you  tn  advance  for  your  assistance, 
Sincerelj-  yours, 

RoBEKT  T.  Stafford, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Tlie  Administrator  de- 
clared October  9,  1973.  that  all  areas 
designated  as  credit  shortage  areas 
under  the  direct  loan  program  qualified 
for  the  higher  maximum  loan. 

The  direct  loan  program  as  estab- 
lished conteined  a  formula  designed  to 
provide  that  guarantee  and  surety  pro- 
grams should  be  60  percent  of  the  direct 
loan  program.  However,  Public  Law  93- 
569  increased  the  guaranteed  and  in- 
sured programs  from  the  base  of  $12,500 
to  $17,500  without  Increasing  the  direct 
loan  program.  The  original  base  for 
guaranteed  loans  was  $12,590,  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  direct  loui 
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amount  of  $21,000.  By  increasing  the  dl-  l>etween  $29,446  and  $34,955;  and  20  per-  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  increase  the 
rect  loan  amoimt  to  $30,000  with  a  maxi-  cent  were  for  loans  greater  than  $34,956.  maximum  maturity  of  loans  made  by 
mum  of  $35,000  for  those  areas  with  ex-  With  the  increasing  average  for  guaran-  Federal  credit  unions  from  10  years  to 
tenuating  chrcumstances  my  bill  restores  teed  loans  nearly  40  percent  would  be  the  maximum  maturities  as  specified  in 
the  programs  to  their  original  parity.  over  the  $30,000  ceiling  that  my  bill  es-  section  1819,  title  38,  United  States 
A  representative  sampling  of  the  2,665  toblishes  and  60  percent  of  the  applica-  Code,  and  section  2(b)  of  the  National 
direct  loans  approved  during  fiscal  year  tions  would  be  greater  than  the  current  Housing  Act  applicable  to  mobile  home 
1975  indicates  that  the  average  loan  ap-  maximum  $25,(H)0  for  direct  loans.  loans.  This  was  intended  to  allow  greater 
proved  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  While  the  amount  of  loan  applications  participation  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
was  $18,650.  A  teble  showing  States,  for  direct  loans  greater  than  the  current  tration  guaranteed  mobile  home  loan 
number  of  loans  approved,  and  the  aver-  maximum  of  $25,000  is  projected  to  in-  maiicet  by  Federal  credit  unions.  And 
age  sunount  of  the  loans  is  representative  crease  to  35  percent  by  the  end  of  fiscal  finally,  the  act  provided  the  authority  for 
of  the  direct  loan  program  for  fiscal  year  1977,  it  is  importent  to  rememl>er  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  for  the  acqui- 
year  1975;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mere  2,665  direct  lotms  were  ap-  sltion  of  a  lot  in  making  necessary  site 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb  at  tliis  proved  during  fiscal  year  1975  down  preparations  for  the  placement  of  a  mo- 
point,  from  8,500  loans  approved  in  fiscal  year  bile  home  unit  which  the  veteran  already 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  1970.  Apart  from  the  administrati<»i's  owns.  By  removing  the  delimiting  date  In 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  reluctance  to  use  the  direct  loan  pro-  the  law  which  prohibited  guarantee  of 
as  follows:  gram  during  the  first  part  of  the  decade,  mobile  home  loans  after  July  1, 1975,  the 
Table  1. —Direct  loans,  fiscal  year  197  s  the  housing  market,  itself,  may  all  but  act  made  the  mobile  home  loan  guaran - 

Average  wipe  out  the  program  during  the  last  half  tee  progrtun  permanent, 

state:                                  Voans    amount  of  the  decade  unless  thero  is  an  increase  In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 

Arkansas ..9471       $17,996  in  ceilings  as  proposed  by  my  bill.  consent  that  appropriate  excerpts  from 

Waiio 488         10,464  Another  important  point  should  be  the  committees'  unanimously  approved 

Kentucky t«        ^'|^  also  considered.  Many  veterans  did  not  report  (S.  Rept.  93-1334)   to  the  Vet- 

s^e^^^. iM        18,786  j^ppjy  under  the  direct  loan  program  erans  Housing  Act  of  1974  concerning 

Montana                            IBS        18  018  l>ecause  they  are  awaro  of  the  current  mobile  homes  be  printed  hi  the  Rxcord 

Okiahoma'IIIZZIZZIiriZI    114        17!  388  niaadmum.  In  light  of  the  current  aver-  at  this  point 

Virginia 43        20,699  age  guaranteed  locui,  the  number  who  Thero  being  no  objection  the  material 

Wisconsin ..    103        19,944  do  not  apply  for  direct  loans  because  of  was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

Wyoming 178        19,474  the  ceiling  may  greatly  exoeed  thoee  who  follows: 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  might  be  of  interest  **** Jf'?^^?*'  should  be  noted  that  the 

to  my  colleagues  that  no  loans  were  ap-  ^"J3f^*  ^°^\iSi  S«  a^ii  ^i^  **°"'^^  "'**™ 

proved  during  fiscal  year  1975  for  Alaska.  ^5^^^;^°  °  $835,428,346  wui  be  moro  xhe  veterans  Housing  Act  of  1974  would 

The  avprage  guaranteed  loan  for  Ala^a  t^n^aDle  to  accommodate  hicreased  ap-  also  make  a  number  of  amendments  to  im- 

was  $48,249.  It  is  obvious  that  the  price  P^cations  for  greater  amounte.  prove  and  expand  the  Veterans'  AdminUtra- 

of  houstag  hi  Alaska  prohibite  veterans  "="***'8'  ADMrnisxaaTioN  icoaiLa  romx  loan  tlon  mobUe  home  loan  program.  Krst    the 

- »'-""*B  "«  "«-»»  t'^w"'»'<»  »t«c»»iJo  paooaAM  bUl   wo\ild   provide   that   the   mobile    home 

from  aPPj'ing  for  direct  loans  under  the  J\T^  ,             „       .  loan  progra^  first  authorized  by  the  Veter- 
current  $25,000  limitotion.  Mr.  President,  the  Veterans  Houshig  ans  Housing  Act  of  1970  and  echraduied  to 
Applications  received  by  VA  for  direct  Amendmente  Act  of  1975,  in  an  attempt  expire  on  juiy  i,  1975,  would  become  perm- 
loans  over  the  mftTimiiin  $25,000  have  to  further  improve  the  Veterans'  Ad-  anent. 

increased  during  Uie  last  four  quarters,  ministration  mobile  home  loan  program.  When  the  Veterans  Housing  Act  of  ib70 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  80.  would  also  increase  the  maximum  VA  was  under  consideration,  congress  recognized 

1974,  12.6  percent  of  the  applications  guarantee  on  such  loans  from  30  to  50  '*^*  ™*"y  ^°^^  vetenma  did  not  have  the 

were  for  an  amount  in  MrMtaof  tin  000  percent  resources  to  pay  the  rapidly  escalating  prices 

1974.  18.9  percent;  for  the  quarter  end-  «»«  mobfle  home  loan  program  for  vet-  mobUe  homes  in  order  to  "make  avaUabie 

ing  Maroh  30. 1975, 19.8  percent;  and  for  «rans  was  a  major  concern  of  mine  last  lower  cost  housing  to  lower  income  veterans, 

the  quarter  ending  June  30.  1975.  22.4  year.  Provisions  which  I  authored  and  especially  those  who  have  been  recently  du- 

percent.  Ttiis  is  a  clear  indication  that  which  were  enacted  as  part  of  the  Vet-  charged. .  . 

nearly  one-quarter  of  the  veterans  living  erans  Housing  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  *'*"  example,  mobUe  homes  constitute  so 

in  credit  shortage  areas  are  unable  to  93-669)   among  other  thtogs  hicreased  percent  of  au  homes  purchased  under  $20,000. 

purohase  suitable  houshig  for  themselves  the  maxhnum  loan  guarantee  for  stogie-  ^ll^r^^J^^tJJ^  ^J^'^^'i^^n 

and  theh-  families  under  the  current  S?*Jl?***i*.^"*  !S?S? '^'^♦^°''*^  *°  Sl^-^u^  fS?^  S^ventJ^?StSng  i3- 

maxhnum  restriction.                               .  $12,500  and  hicreased  the  maximum  loan  though  only  14.634  mobile  home  loans  have 

A  further  indication  of  the  trend  In  '<»^  double-wide  mobile  home  unite  from  been  guaranteed  to  date,  it  appears  that  the 

housing  conditions  is  an  examination  of  $15,000  to  $20,000  with  a  m^'rimmw  guar-  veterans  obtaining  mobile  homes  are  for  the 

the  average  loan  application  for  guaran-  antee  of  $27,500  for  a  double-wide  mobile  "■''■^  p*'^  thoee  for  whom  the  program  was 

teed  loans.  Of  all  the  loans  approved  l^ome  and  an  undeveloped  lot  Also,  the  i^itended.  The  reports  of  the  average  veteran 

during  fiscal  year  1975  the  fdllowhig  per-  *«"»  maturity  for  a  double-wide  home  o*><*i»»n«  •  mobue  home  loan  in  calendar 

centage  of  those  loans  were  for  the  ''•■  extended  from  15  to  20  years.  y*"  ^""^^  *»**  »  monthly  inoome  of  $833 

amount  hidicated:  20  percent  were  for  The  act  authoriaed  the  guarantee  of  f"*^  *»  •789  avm«e  montbiy  meome 

loans  under  $19,975;  20  percent  were  for  used  mobile  home  unite  which  meet  lZ^!^^,S^^^  lit}°T^J^  "T^^^' 

loans  between  $19,976  and  $26,219;  30  Veterans'  Adndnlstratton  minhnum  re-  S^i5SL^XmIS^„^iT^„      !^ 

^^!rS''~^.***'^H»'"«  «"*'««««» 'or  cmistnictlon.  design,  and  S>^^SSr  o?'^'?Sr<^g''rS  ,^ 

and  $29,446;  20  percent  were  for  loans  general  acceptability,  and  amended  the  homes. 

TABLE  5.-IIAN6E  OF  nWANCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  BY  EACH  nPTH  OF  VETERAN  PARTICIPANTS 
IPrlor  approval  mebHe  booM  IMM  AMniuM  1972) 


USMi 


MSth 


4lli  tth 


HiikaitSIb 


KJISIl "■ ^lAUU WU'«tiS «.«<1  to  9,300 9.301  to  10,0« OwlUK. 

HosriManaeM  ..-^.m  lS7lol7) 174loU7  "  mZm •SmS. 

■—  l^J^^ tmtjttt. ..::::::  mi»m::::::::::  oZm. 

....  24I0  2S Ml* 2$ tftoSS OvwSS. 


Hosting  aspesM. 


157. 
195. 
M.. 
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1,056 

141 

H,791 

t,660 

502 

in 

ess 

35.91 


Tb*  OoBDBlttM  MUarcs  tbe  value  at  Um 
twotnm  IiM  bMtt  MteUlalMd  not  only  for 
tliOM  wlw  SMtr  tmpomrlly  natde  la  mobOe 
booMa  bcton  ptochulag  oooTentloiua  Iukdm 
but  alao  for  tboM  who  wlah  to  reside  in 
Utfer  mobOe  bomee  (particularly  double- 
wtae  homee)  od  a  psrmanent  bula.  Fbiany, 
tbe  CXwnntttM  la  amov  that  law  prorMons 
of  tbe  reported  bH  peprMlm  fM-'snetora- 
tloo  vtt efBtttteoMBt  to  leliiiam  viio have aat- 
UAea  pnvtoiH  otaUvkttooa  on  VA  ciuMBtee«t 
borne  laaaa  wiH  pNnat  tbam  wttti  new  ap- 
portunttlM  t»  oMatn  VA  guaranteed  moMto 
boae  loaiic  for  mtteement  pmpoeM. 

Aa  tbe  mobOe  Home  manptlaclurefB  testl'* 
fled  before  ttw  Oommtttee,  tbe  enrrent  tm< 
porary  autboilMtlon  has  aenrad  to  pmrent 
tbe  fan  oMtaaMm  of  tbeee  ptwtaloiM  by 

of  tbe  ultimate  duration  of  tbe  pratMB. 
Tbey  teettBed  tbat  they  were  confident  that, 
witb  a  pennaoantly  antborlaed  program. 
dealers  and  *"*«*^i>'  tnstltotlona  would  "be 
more  wflltaig  to  beoome  InTolred  and  .  .  . 
this  fact  wlH  eentrltrate  to  sn  increasing 
number  of  appBcathaia  fbr  YA  Kuaranteed 
mobile  home  toaas." 

Dm  ailaiirtuM  eC  antomatie  apprond  prtr- 
Uegw  to  niiMiipei'iKud  tendtaqg  tnatttotiaBS 
ae  aiiMiwiud  by  aaetton  a  of  tto  reported 
bai  akovM  alR>  tnerann  vtlUaatttan  by  lend- 
ers of  tbe  VA  guaranteed  mobile  borne  loan 
prognusa.  A  OeiMral  Acooontlng  Offlce  report 
inlfn,  tor  eomple,  taifficated  tlist  the 
leugtli  cf  proeeeifoig  time  was  a  primary 
proMam  wbleh  lendere  and  mobile  bome 
dealeia  tate  eipertenced  with  the  VA  pro- 
gram. The  eitauaiuu  ci  atrtomatle  jnooaae- 
lag  liwuld  dramtleatty  decreeee  the  time 
neeaanry  to  quality  for  a  VA  home  loan  and 
enable  the  program  to  compete  coceesBfaHy 
vitb  ooorentlonal  tlnanrtng  procedures. 

Tbe  Oommlttee  alao  wMiee  to  stren  that 
In  jMrms  of  malring  more  funds  avallalile, 
the  Teterana*  Admlnlitiatloia  dliect  loan 
program.  whUb  haa  not  been  aaed  to  date, 
could  be  ntlllBid  tot  maklag  leans  on 
boaea.  IIm  ~ 
VA  t» 

»«*  taaaa  asaMable  la  ratal  areas  for  eet* 
t»  pttohaae  mobfle  homes 


to 

mailmmn  matortty  of  the  lolm  wonldbe  es^ 
tended  firom  18  to  »  yeara.  Otven  the  re- 
cent rapid  rate  of  Inflatfcxn,  the  Oommlttee 
bellevea  thaae  loereasae  are  thoroughly  Jus- 
tified. Xncreaalng  the  maximnm  loan  amount 
of  maturity  for  double-wide  mobOe  homes 
to  WOJBOO  and  »  yaara  should  enable  vet- 
erans to  p«B«liaae  larger  and  better  quality 
double-wide  mobile  hooMit  if  they  ao  deaire 
and  !■«•  waelsaft  tBeoBa.  Shlpawnte  of 
isra^^- ■'-^ „        .    . 

In 

'**  ^?^'i^'  *•**•  ^^^  donMe-ertdai 
eoatftim  SIJ  jwani  of  tha  total  aaiM 
as  eranpared  wttli  I5.e  percent  for  1978.  In. 


flatioa  and  other  factors  have  escalated 
mobile  home  manufacturer's  wboleaale  prices 
by  ao  percent  during  the  second  garter  of 
1974  orer  tb»  same  period  of  1978,  accord- 
ing to  Wboleaale  (FOB)  plant  prices  pub- 
Uabed  by  Bdrlch  and  Lavage  for  tbe  Mobile 
Heme  Maxrafacturers  Association. 

Expanded  authority  Is  also  given  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  approve  loans  or 
used  niobUe  bome  loans  provided  It  meets 
or  exceeds  minimum  regulations  for  con- 
struction, design,  and  general  acceptability  as 
prescribed  by  tlie  Admlntetrator. 

In  reviewing  the  mobile  home  loan  pro- 
gram, the  Committee  also  gave  its  close  at- 
tention to  s\iggestlons  by  some  to  increase 
the  maximum  VA  guarantee  from  30  to  80 
percent.  As  orlginaUy  enacted  in  the  Vet- 
eraua  Housing  Act  of  1870,  the  guarantee  was 
limited  to  80  percent  of  the  law.  which,  as 
noted  m  Senate  Report  91-1230.  was  con- 
sidered consistent  with  tbe  preralllng  prac- 
tioe  among  private  Iraiders.  As  to  12ie  unount 
of  dowz^aymsnt  required  on  oonvegstlonal 
mobile  home  loans,  this  ae  percent  guarantee 
by  the  VA  stands  In  place  of  a  80  peioent 
dowiqtayment.  If  tbe  guarantee  were  to  be 
increased  to  60  percent,  euoh  aotlon  would 
acCCTd  lenders  and  holders  a  eecuMty  equlva- 
lentto  that  which  would  be  derived  fMm  a 
SO  percent  downpayment.  The  VA  reported 
that  there  le  no  indication  that  In  flnanebig 
a  laobtle  hooae,  lenders  geaerally  are  de- 
ihaniHng  80  paroent.  anieh  less  than  80  per- 
<wtt«  SlM  VA  also  iiisliiwlj  quoskloiied  the 
aenuaptkm  that  tbe  h%her  guarantee  would 
inereass  the  ameimt  of  money  available  for 
pnrchaea  of  thoee  hoaea.  Tbe  VA  further 
noted  that  although  some  lenders  appear  to 
brtleve  that  a  guarantee  larger  than  80  per- 
cent is  deshraMe  (preeumaMy  on  the  beBef 
that  aninareaee  wduM  improve  the  aeourlty 
of  inveetmenta  in  VA  guaranteed  mobUe 
bomee  whKfli  euzremtly  yield  la  penent) ,  an 
etauilBation  of  moat  of  ttie  guarantee  claims 
P«***>*»y  demoostrates  that  tn  the  vast 
™"l«rt^of  eases,  the  present  80  percent 
K""*^""  *"••  •dequately  Inraiated  the  hold- 
•WOTioaae  agalaat  loaa.  There  were  oMae 
wCKasttaos  to  tbe  Oommlttee  that  the  un- 
derlying rationale  for  tnereaslng  the  gwv- 
antee  to  80  percent  would  be  to  MBva  that 
<^^v  or  both  the  aovenuaent  National 
UCirtgage  AsaodatlQa  and  the  IWstal  Ka- 
«^«>«Jltortgage  Aasoototlon  mchide  VA  mo- 
™Jfbo"»»  loMs  in  the  secondary  maiket 
prqpam.  Htowaver.  in  respooee  to  apedfle  ta- 

ame^  both  tha  PMeral  Mattona  Ifoetsase 
Aasfwiatlon  and  the  Oovanmnl  bmomI 
><oMfage  Association  deoUaed  to  make  aav 
such  eomm^Mnt.  ^^    ^ 

.J^.J^  epnttoues  to  strongly  oppose  any 
!°™  '!*g"— •  to  »n  ■ppeaiance  before  the 
uwnnma  ea  VMeraae*  AArins  on  Septem- 
M^*  19W.  the  VA  epolceeman  testlfled- 

^y.^!*  '.'f**  •■wcWng  rea«»nable 
care  la  the  origlaatlaa  and  serving  of  TA 


guaranteed 
equately 

percent  guaranty. 

to  80  percent  hovevar. 
of  ao  ovexproteotlag  le 

loaeuiy  tacenttve  to „„  ««  wM„mn^ 

*«BTee  of  care  In  credit  underwriting  and 
semclng  of  such  loans.  A  fafiure  to  exercise 
diie  care  woiild  oauae  poor  Iomm  to  ba  imide 
and  would  eventuaUy  Increase  both  the 
number  and  aiae  of  oUhns  VA  must  pay 

Oiven  tha  fotegoiag,  the  Ooomiittee  does 
not  believe  an  incream  to  the  basic  amount 
of  guarantee  is  warranted  at  this  time 
Bather,  the  Committee  keUevw  It  ahouki 
awaft  further  e^terMM  of  the  programa  in 
gennrai  and.  in  partlealar,  the  operation  of 
the  amendments  of  tide  Aot.  Should  there 
^J»toMy  iadicayons  In  tbe  future  of  sec- 
ondary marhet  interest  in  VA  mobile  home 
loans  which  require  Increased   guaranteee. 


the  Committee  will  give  immediate  and  oloee 
consideration  to  additional  ameodaMnta. 

The  reported  bill  would  alao  extend  the 
VA  guarantee  to  loans  which  were  made  Just 
on  the  mobile  home  lot  itself.  Currently, 
there  are  veterans  who  have  purchased  mo- 
blle  homes  prior  to  the  time  the  authority 
was  granted  to  the  VA  to  guarantee  mobile 
home  loans,  as  well  as  others  who  purchased 
or  wlU  purchase  mobile  homes  without  using 
VA  loans  to  fimmce  their  homes.  The  guar- 
antee of  loans  to  purchase  lots  for  mobile 
homes,  usually  at  a  cost  significantly  below 
that  of  renting  sites,  would  grant  such  vet- 
erans the  same  benefits  presently  available 
to  veterans  who  finance  their  mobile  homes 
with  VA  assistance.  The  law  now  precludes 
the  financing  of  just  mobile  home  sites,  even 
if  the  veteran  could  make  svich  arrangements 
with  the  lender. 

The  Committee  believes  it  desa-able  to 
grant  statutory  authority  to  guarantee  such 
purchases,  if  financing  can  be  secured. 
Ameodraents  are  also  added  to  provide  that 
no  mobile  home  lots  shall  be  guaranteed 
under  this  section  unless  the  lot  meets  cer- 
tain standards  Which  the  Administrator  pre- 
scribes for  mobile  home  lots.  These  stand - 
JUds  are  designed  to  encourage  the  mainte- 
nance and  development  of  sites  for  mobUe 
homes  which  would  be  attractive  residential 
areas  and  wotdd  not  substantially  contribute 
to  adverse  scenic  or  environmental  condi- 
tions. 

EXTENSION  or  FEDEK.\L  CREDrr  UNION  AU- 
THOBITT  TO  PAaiaCn>ATE  FCIXY  IN  THE 
VA    IfOBtLB    HOMX    LOAN    PaoCSAM 

Section  8  of  the  reported  bill  would  also 
extend  the  author!^  of  tbe  Federal  credit 
unions  to  parttelpate  more  fully  in  VA  guar- 
anteed mobOe  home  loan  programs,  as  well 
as  in  FHA  Insured  home  improvement  and 
mobile  home  loan  programs.  Amendments 
made  in  section  5  of  this  would  extend  the 
kum  term  on  VA  guaranteed  mobile 
loana  to  n  and  ao  years,  depending 
>  ame  and  aUe  fitctors.  A  similar  ex- 
tanslon  was  eontatned  In  the  "Housing  and 
Community  Pevelopment  Act  of  1974",  where 
tha  maximnm  term  ttx  the  FHA  insured 
home  Improvement  loan  was  extended  to  12 
years  and  the  maximum  term  on  FHA  mo- 
bile home  loans  to  18  years.  Currently,  un- 
der section  107  of  the  Federal  credit  Union 
Act  (la  U.S.C.  1787),  ttie  maximum  maturity 
far  loaoa  mada  by  a  VMsral  credM  union  is 
limited  to  10  years.  An  amendment  made  by 
the  reported  bitt  would  extend  Federal  credit 
imlon  maturities  for  VA  guaranteed  moMe 
home  loans  and  for  VHA  insured  home  im- 
provement and  mobile  home  loans  to  tbe 
terms  permitted  by  laws  dealing  with  such 
leans.  Federal  credit  unions  are  participating . 
i«  tb»  IHA  Improvement  and  mobile  bome 
loan  martcet  and  hi  the  VA  guaianteed  mo- 
b«e  hooae  loan  macfeet.  In  order  to  insure 
that  money  wlU  be  avaUalde  for  thoee  loans 
by  FMsral  credit  unions,  tills  amendment 
is  necessary. 

•  •       .       •  •  • 

Mr.  HARTKS.  The  foregoing  excerpts 
from  tbe  commtttee  r^xirt  reveal  we  did 
not  Increase  the  basic  moMle  h<«ie  loan 
guarantee  percoitage  last  year  because 
of  strong  admlnistratiOQ  opposition  and 
the  Jack  of  available  pertinent  informa- 
tion. Consequently,  Coogrees  indicated 
that  it  desired  to  await  further  experi- 
ence with  the  program  before  considering 
such  an  amendmeat.  Ulif  ortunatdy.  that 
experience  has  not  been  a  happy  one.  A 
mere  1(W  mobUe  home  loans  wert  foar- 
anteed  by  the  Veterans*  AdmlnJMaKtloa 
hi  July  of  thto  year  wbidi  ig  aoniMdlv 
tbe  busiest  aonth  of  the  year.  Otmi  ttie 
poor  state  of  Ae  economy  and  the  «m%n 
number  of  Veterans'  Adalntotratlen  ao- 
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bile  home  loans  being  made  I  believe  the 
time  is  ripe  that  s«rious  attention  and 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  be  given  to  in- 
creasing the  guarantee  if  it  can  be  shovm 
that  such  action,  wai  probably  increase 
the  availability  of  mobile  home  loan 
mortgage  money  and  the  likelihood  of 


secondary  mortgage  market  participa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  indicating  cumtOatlve 
as  well  as  individual  data  for  the  last  3 
fiscal  years  of  the  number  and  value  of 
loans  guaranteed  or  insured  for  homes. 


mobile  homes,  farms,  and  businesses  in 
the  direct  loan  program  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


TABLE  2 -GUARANTEED  OR  INSURED  LOANS,  DIRECT  LOANS,  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 


Itam 


Cumulative 

tbravgh 

June  30, 1975 


Fiscal  yeir— 


1975 


1974 


1973 


Itftm 


Cumulative 
thrMih  ' 
June  30, 1975 


Fiscal  yaaf— 


1975 


1974 


1973 


Numbw  of  loans,  total  (gear- 

aranteed  or  insured) 9,107,433  290,195  311,260 

Homa_ ••^jaasi  2M.1M  306,m 

Mobile  home 17.R3  2,028  5,062 

Fanii 71,W8  2  8 

Business 22»,2M  2  2 

Amount  of  loans  (ttioBsands),  „.,  ,^  „,  „  _.  -^  «  -,««  mi 

toUl $114,399,991  S8,091,3aZ  »7,7«9,564 

Home »"3;J£'SSS  WKJ-IK  ^'ig-Hf 

MobUe  home. ^^^  *".J?*  **5i?J5 

Farm ^fH  *li  »1K 

Business 1^172  <6  $21 

"SelthSS, toW..'":.    g8,0«3.301  13,701,702  $3.540.165 

Home..... »57,731.m  $S,^.«9«  H.5lf.«42 

Mobile  home mtSO  $5,796  $13,M8 

Farm $12iL137  $6  $29 

Business $1S(,<63  $3  $6 


365, 132 


359,266 
5,856 

3 


$8,357,618 


$8,306,047 

$51,459 

$70 

$42 


$4,051,064 


$4,035,625 
$15.«6 

$9 


Defaults  and  claims: 

Defaufereported 2,359,260            118,653  103,433 

Loans  in   default— end  of  .  „.  „  ... 

period                        ....  47,310             47,310  39,118 

Defaults  "disVoVed  of.  total...  2,296,287            110,461  101,526 

«      Cured  of  withdrawn 1,961,818             97,571  85,947 

Percent 85.4                85.6  84.7 

Claims   vouchered  for  .,  .^  .,  ,„ 

payment 334,552             15,890  15,579 

Rate   par   1.000   loans 

outsUnding «.15  419 

Average  number  of  loans  out-  ,  — .  -^  ,■,,■,  ^. 

sUmiing 3,829,296  3,717,364 

Direct  loans: 

Number  of  loans  fully  *s- 

biirsed 322,554               2,665  2,608 

Number  of  loans  fully  dis- 

bursed  (thousands) $3,190,005            $49,582  $43,890 

Propel^  maoacwMut:  _    „              .,  „,„  .,  ,,« 

Number  acquired 365,464               7  060  17,610 

Number  sold 350,634              17,001  17,664 

Number  redeemed 3,994                  358  268 

Number  ae  hand— and  of 

period -.  10,836             10,83o  11,135- 


92,204 

37,211 

93,240 

78,377 

84.1 

14,863 

4.01 

3, 708, 529 

2,930 

$45,861 

17, 221 

16,182 

238 

11,457 


VETISANS  or  1847  TO  ISSO 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Veterans  Housing 
Amendments  Aot  of  1975  would  also  pro- 
vide for  extension  of  entitlement  under 
the  veterans  housing  assistance  program 
to  those  veterans  who  served  in  the  mili- 
tary exclusive^  after  the  o£Bcial  termi- 
nation of  World  War  n  and  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
The  period  is  28  days  short  of  3  years  and 
covers  a  small  segment  of  our  veteran 
population  of  29  million  men  and  wom- 
en. It  is  estimated  that  this  provision  will 
provide  entitlement  to  housing  benefits 
to  258,000  veterans  who  otherwise  have 
not  been  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
program.  The  previous  compiling  quali- 
fication of  service  during  a  period  of  war 
or  conflict  was  obviated  by  Congress  with 
establishment  of  entitlement  for  all  vet- 
erans who  honorably  served  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955  (Pub.  Law  89-358) . 

llie  bill  before  you  corrects  this  omis- 
sion and  provides  housing  assistance  to 
those  veterans  who  served  their  country 
honorably  during  the  1947  to  1950  period 
as  well. 

Finally,  my  bill  also  contains  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  simplify  the  wording 
of  section  1818  regarding  eligibiUty  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38  for  veterans  who 
served  after  January  31,  1955.  By  sim- 
plifying the  language  of  this  section  vet- 
erans who  served  during  this  period 
should  be  moire  taifoimed  of  their  hous- 
ing benefits.  Fewer  Questions  or  confusion 
about  housing  eligibility  should  also  re- 
duce the  adminisirative  workload  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  somewhat. 
Currently,  veterans  are  referenced  under 
section  1818  to  section  1652  to  determine 
their  housing  c^glbility.  Some  veterans 
may  be  confused  because  of  the  require- 
ments imder  section  1652  relate  to  educa- 
tional benefits. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure would  enable  the  veterans'  housing 
program  to  further  provide  assistance 
to  veterans  v^o  desire  to  purchase  ade- 
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quate  housing  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  vetatins'  houshig  program 
has  assisted  nearly  9>^  million  veterans 
purchase  housing  with  a  combined  loan 
value  of  nearly  $120  billion.  The  pro- 
gram has  grealjy  benefitted  our  Nation's 
veterans,  their  depwidents,  and  families, 
ing  Institutions  and  the  morale  of  the 
people  of  America.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ments that  are  proposed  today  will  con- 
tinue to  -assure  quality  housing  for  our 
veterans,  their  dependents,  and  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Veterans  Hous- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1975  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativei  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Cangrea*  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
t>e  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Housing  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"3  1807.  Service  after  July  25,  1947,  and  prior 
to  June  27,  1960 

"Each  veteran  whose  only  active  duty  serv- 
ice occurred  after  July  29,  1947,  and  prior  to 
June  27, 1950,  and  who— 

"(1)  served  for  a  period  of  more  than  180 
days  and  was  dls^arged  or  released  there- 
from under  conditions  other  than  dlslion- 
orable;  or 

"(2)  served  for  a  period  of  less  than  180 
days  and  was  discharged  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability; 
shall  be  eligible  for  benefits  of  this  chapter.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  37  of  title  88,  United  SUtee  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  (lowing  new  itmn: 

"1807.  Service  after  July  25,  1947,  and  prior 
to  June  27,  1060.". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraphs  (2)  (A)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 1811(d)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
are  amended — 

(1)  by  etrUclng  out  "$21,000"  wherever  It 


appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "830,- 
000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "826,000"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$35,- 
000'. 

SBC.  4.  Section  1818(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  Each  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty,  any  part  of  which  occurred  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1965,  and  who — 

"(1)  served  for  a  period  of  more  than  180 
days  and  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
frcwtt  under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able; 

"(2)  has  served  more  than  180  days  in  an 
active  duty  status  and  continues  on  active 
duty  without  a  brealt  ihcreln;  or 

"(3)  was  discharged  or  released  fr(»u  active 
duty  after  such  date  for  a  service -connected 
disability; 

shall  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  this  chap- 
ter, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Sac.  5.  Section  1819(c)(3)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "SO  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "60  percent"  in  the  first  sentence. 

Sac.  0.  Section  1828(c)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  t>e- 
fos«  the  period  at  tbe  end  of  the  last  sen- 
tence ",  and  not  lat»  than  June  30,  1976,  he 
shaU  cause  to  be  so  depoelted  aU  sxuns  In 
such  account  and  all  amounts  received 
thereafter  in  repayment  of  outstanding  obli- 
gations, or  otherwise,  except  so  much  thereof 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  pur- 
posea  of  liquidation  of  loans  made  frcnn  tha 
revolving  fund  and  for  the  purposes  of  meet- 
ing commitments  under  section  1820(e)  of 
this  title". 

Section-bv-Section  Analysis  and 
Explanation  or  S. — 
section  1 
This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Housing  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1976". 

section  3 
Subseotton  (a) 
This  subsection  amends  sulichapter  I  of 
chapter  37,  title  38,  UB.C,  to  extend  enldtle- 
ment  tinder  chapter  37  bome,  condominium, 
and  mobUe  bome  loans  to  veterans  who 
aerved  excltislvely  after  the  official  termina- 
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tlon  of  World  War  n  and  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  the  Korean  conflict.  Approx- 
imatdy  aaCOOO  Tetenuu  Mrvad  between  the 
relevant  dates  of  July  37.  1M7.  and  June  26. 
18Se.  Veterans  must  liave  serred  exclustvely 
between  tbat  period  for  at  least  180  days 
imder  conditions  other  than  dishonorable, 
except  those  veterans  who  served  ez^uslvely 
during  that  period  who  were  discharged  with 
less  than  IW  days  of  service  because  of  a 
service-connected  disability. 

Subsection  (b) 

This  section  amends  the  table  of  sections 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  S7,  title  38, 
U.S.C.,  by  adding  the  new  section  title: 
"1807.  Service  after  July  27,  1047,  and  prior 
to  June  28,  I960.". 

sscnoir  s 

Tills  section  amends  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram (section  1811)  to  Uicraaae  tbs  direct 
loan  amount  frcxn  $21,000  to  180.000  and  the 
maximum  direct  loan  In  "excess  coat"  area 
from  826,000  to  $86,000. 

BBlilOir  « 

This  section  makes  a  teclinlcal  amendment 
to  section  1818(a)  to  simplify  tbe  sllglbUlty 
language  under  chapter  87  for  veterans  who 
served  after  January  31,  1966. 
sacnoH  s 

This  section  amends  subsection  1819(c)  of 
chapter  37,  tlUe  38,  VB.C,  Moblls  Home 
Loan  Guarantee  from  the. current  30  to  60 
percent. 

sscnoir  s 

This  secUon  amends  subsection  1823(c)  of 
chapter  37,  title  88,  VBjO^  to  make  perma- 
nent to  direct  loan  revolving  fund  due  to 
terminate  under  comnt  law  June  30,  1S76. 
Under  existing  law  the  Administrator  of  the 
VA  must  deposit  In  the  Treasury  all  sums 
In  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund  on  Jime  30, 
1976.  and  all  amoonts  reoelved  thereafter  in 
repayment  of  outstanding  obligations,  or 
otherwise  received,  except  those  funds  nec- 
essary for  purposes  of  liquidation  of  loans 
made  from  the  Revolving  Fund  and  for  the 
purchase  of  first  mortgage  loans  and  Install- 
ment sale  c<mtracts  granted  under  the  Direct 
Loan  Program. 


By  Mr.  BUCKUSY: 
S.  2530.  A  bin  to  imiTide  for  equal  ac- 
cess to  courts  In  lawstdtB  invcdvlng  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  C(»nmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

XQVAI.  ACCaSS  TO  COUSTS 

Mr.  BUCXLE7.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  Introducing  today  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  equalizing  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties  in  any  civil 
litigation  In  which  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment is  a  party.  Tbie  Equal  Access  to 
Courts  Act  of  1975  is  offered  to  equalize 
the  position  of  State  and  local  govem- 
ments,  ivivate  persons  and  companies  in 
civil  litigation  with  the  United  States  by 
providing  for  the  reimbursement  of  their 
full  costs  of  litigation— 4uch  as  attorney 
and  expert  witness  fees — ^when  they  pre- 
vail, as  well  as  in  certain  other  cases. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  today  possesses  an  in- 
stitutional power  comparable  to  no  other 
in  our  society.  It  spends  more  than  $370 
billion  annually,  which  constitutes  more 
than  one-quvter  of  the  Nation's  total 
annual  expoiditures.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment onploys  millions  of  persons, 
among  which  are  thousands  of  lawyers 
assigned  to  enforce  and  defend  the  often 
lengthy  arbitrary  regulatlms  and  rulings 
of  hundreds  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 


The  annotated  laws  of  the  United 
States  take  up  dozens  of  thick  volumes. 
Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government's 
departments,  agencies  and  bureaus  pro- 
pound regulations  which  are  counted  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  manHating 
such  disparate  requirements  as  product 
safety  standards,  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams, sewage  plant  speciflcations,  mar- 
keting practices,  and  so  forth.  These 
thousands  of  regulations  are  too  often 
subject  to  arbitrary  interpretation  and 
application  by  Federal  functionaries 
who  are  now  vested  with  very  broad  dis- 
creticmary  powers. 

As  a  result,  there  are  few  elements  of 
life,  commercial  or  otherwise,  where  the 
Fedoral  Government  does  not — at  least 
potentially — ^have  some  role  to  play,  a 
role  which  often  leads  the  regulator  to 
take  the  regulated  to  court  on  Issues 
whose  merits  are  highly  questionable. 

Concurrent  with  the  growth  of  govern- 
ment, there  has  grown  up  a  feeling  of 
helplessness  among  a  large  portion  of 
ttie  population.  People  do  not  know  how 
to  cope  with  an  institution  the  size  and 
comidezlfy  of  which  Is  so  great  that 
liteiBUy,  no  one  can  ocsne  to  terms  with 
it.  Whether  one  is  involved  with  a  ques- 
tion regarding  social  security  entitlement 
or  a  highly  technical  income  tax  regula- 
tion, or  comidex  antitrust  practices,  or 
welfare  regulations,  or  the  withholding 
of  categorical  grant  formula  funds,  or 
Government  contract  disputes  many  of 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
mercial tenns  of  the  c<m<Tact — there  is 
literally  almost  no  limit  to  how,  where, 
and  why  a  private  p«trty.  State  or  local 
government,  a  labor  organization,  or  a 
business  corporation  might  find  itself 
confronted  with  the  realization  that  the 
only  practical  way  to  protect  one's  rights 
under  the  law  is  to  go  to  court.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  dUonma  are  that 
in  the  usual  case,  an  aggrieved  party  has 
to  weigh  the  high  cost  of  litigation 
against  foe  value  of  the  rights  to  be  pro- 
tected. In  far  too  many  cases,  a  party 
will  knuckle  under  a  Federal  order  he 
knows  to  be  wrong  because  he  cannot  af- 
ford the  cost  of  taking  the  matter  to 
court  In  the  case  of  a  private  citizai  it 
is  only  the  most  wealthy  who  could  even 
begin  to  contemplate  the  possible  costs. 
State  and  local  government,  and  there- 
fore taxpayers,  normally  operate  on  tight 
budgets,  as  do  labor  organizations  and 
business  corporations.  However,  the  Fed- 
eral (jovemment  is  not  under  similar 
constraints.  Normally,  the  agency  or  bu- 
reau is  funded  to  bring  suits,  to  enforce 
the  laws,  to  implement  social  policies. 

The  imbalance  is  clear.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  agency  or  bureau  of  the 
Federal  Government  was.  in  whole  or 
in  part,  created  for  what  we  might  call 
a  Utigious  purpose.  Litigation  for  private 
parties  Is  something  which  is  contem- 
Idated  only  as  a  last  resort  as  some- 
thing which,  as  a  practical  matter, 
cannot  be  avoided.  Consequently,  the 
very  process  of  evaluation— whether  to 
challenge  a  Government  agency  or  not — 
is  biased  towsird  the  agencys'  objective, 
which  very  often  is  an  objective  not 
specifically  sanctioned  by  the  Congress. 
Ite  way  in  which  Federal  bureaucrats 
are  now  enforcing  afllrmative  action  pro- 
grams as  an  example  very  much  in  point. 


It  is  clear  to  me  that  a  Govemmoit 
of  the  size  of  our  present  one  is  always 
going  to  have  resources  and  optioiu  not 
available  to  any  person,  organization  or 
InsOtution  within  the  society.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  present  im- 
balance Is  something  which  we  should 
tolerate.  To  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
more  pressing  needs  facing  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  the  need  for  new  mecha- 
nisms which  afford  to  private  parties, 
and  State  and  local  government  more 
equitable  drcumstanoes  when  they  come 
face  to  face  with  Federal  agencies.  There 
is  a  pressing  need  to  develop  systems 
which  Increase  the  options  and  confi- 
dence of  our  citizens  in  dealings  with 
the  Federal  Goverment.  If  a  taxpayer 
has  a  good  case,  and  is  fairly  confident 
that  he  will  prevail,  then  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  should  recognize,  and 
offset,  the  obstacles  that  too  often  pre- 
vent him  from  going  to  court  to  estab- 
lish the  appropriatoiess  of  his  case.  The 
fees  and  costs  which  he  may  have  to 
incur,  under  present  law,  are  such  that 
as  a  practical  matter  the  cost  may  be 
way  too  high  for  him  to  absorb.  But  tax 
litigation  is  not  something  which  affects 
him  alone.  Clearly  there  are  public  policy 
implications  which  in  certain  cases 
should  be  litigated. 

The  countervailing  consideration  is 
that  the  costs  to  a  party  to  litigate 
should  not  be  80  little  that  the  willingness 
to  litigate  Is  substantially  increased.  By 
guaranteeing  to  the  private  party  his 
attorney's  fees  and  whatever  reastaiable 
costs  that  are  incurred  to  support  the 
Utigatlon  if  the  private  party  prevails, 
we  retahi  the  practical  bar  to  frivllous 
litigation.  If  the  private  party  does  not 
prevail,  then  he  would  be  awarded  fees 
and  costs  only  in  those  Instances  where 
the  court  determines  that  the  "Interests 
of  Justice  require."  In  most  ch-cum- 
stances  the  private  parly  would  have  to 
bear  the  fees  and  costs  when  his  case  did 
not  carry.    , 

When  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  Improvements  Act  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  some  months  ago, 
I  sponsored  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (itr.  Hart)  and  the  senior 
Senator  fnnn  Texas  (Mr.  Towir)  an 
amendment  which  became  part  of  the 
Senate  bill.  It  provided  that  when  the 
Government  caused  a  private  party  dam- 
ages, under  certain  circumstances  the 
Govemmrait  would,  as  would  any  private 
party,  be  required  to  assume  the  burden 
of  the  damages.  I  Intend  to  continue 
working  to  make  this  policy  of  govern- 
mental accountabUity  a  part  of  this 
Nation's  general  law. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  Intended,  as  is  the  accountability 
amendment,  to  make  Government  more 
responsive  and  more  responsible.  Pew 
would  contest  the  proposition  that  Gov- 
ernment should  be  the  most  responsive 
and  most  responsible  of  all  institutions 
in  our  society.  By  extending  to  prevail- 
ing parties  in  litigation  by  or  against  the 
United  States  the  guarantee  that  the 
party  will  remain  whole  if  he  successfully 
challenges  the  Government  in  court  we 
will  have  extended  to  him  a  right  he 
should  have.  It  should  not  cost  a  citizen 
ills  scarce  resources  to  successfully  pro- 
tect himself  against  his  own  Government. 
I  do  not  contemplate  that  these  pro- 
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visions  be  of  benefit  only  to  those  in- 
volved In  the  litigation.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  what  Government  does  that  in  most 
Instances,  public  policy  is  Involved.  With 
an  the  laws  and  regulatloDs  which  are 
part  of  the  body  ot  our  system,  it  is  in 
my  opinion  essential  that  the  public  bear 
the  burden  when  its  Government  is  not 
successful  in  litigation.  It  Is  an  injustice 
to  transfer  to  the  private  party  the  costs 
arishig  out  of  litigation  that  serves  to 
define  the  limits  of  governmental  au- 
thority. When  the  Government  operates 
in  a  manner  beyond  its  authorily  or  is 
improperly  Implementing  regulations. 
then  it  Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  reasonable 
public  expoiditure  when  a  private  party 
has  corrected,  throu^  a  challenge  In 
the  courts,  the  operation  ot  his  Govern- 
ment 

The  principal  effect  of  my  bill  is  to 
amend  section  2412  In  chi4>ter  161  of 
title  28,  of  the  United  States  Code.  Chap- 
ter 161  Is  generally  concerned  with  liti- 
gation to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party  and  section  2412  deals  specifically 
with  the  costs  v^ch  can  be  awarded  to 
successful  parties  in  such  legal  actions. 
As  the  law  stands  now.  after  the  amend- 
ments to  section  2412  in  1966.  private 
parties  in  suits  involving  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  plaintiff  or  defendant  cannot 
recover  their  actual  legal  fees  from  the 
Ctovemment  even  if  the  party  obtained 
judgment  agidnst  the  Govemmoit 

As  we  all  wdl  know.  Ilxe  expense  in- 
volved in  litigating  an  altogether  Just 
case  frequently  outweifi^  all  possible 
pecuniary  advantc^e  to  a  party  who  has 
been  wronged,  llius.  merdy  to  allow  a 
private  parly  to  bring  suit  against  the 
Federal  Govemmmt  may  be  of  no  prac- 
tical benefit  to  the  citizen  who.  even  if 
successful,  must  pay  the  usually  large 
legal  fee  out  of  whatever  amount  Is 
awarded  by  the  court  to  ccnnpensate  him 
for  the  loss  caused  by  the  Oovemment's 
unlawful  acts.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
many  substantial  Injustices  are  suffered 
by  citizens  at  the  bands  of  ttie  Govern- 
ment, injustices  from  which  titiere  Is  no 
practical  recourse  because  of  the  rule 
now  contained  in  section  2412.  Tliat  rule, 
which  prevents  the  citizen  who  is  sue- 
cessfid  in  litigation  with  the  Federal 
Government  from  c(dlectlng  from  the 
Government  ttiose  expoises  borne  In 
order  to  secure  Justice,  Is  the  focal  point 
of  my  proposed  amendments.  My  amend- 
ments wUl  reverse  that  rule  by  providing 
in  subsection  (b)  In  the  new  section  3412 
that  not  only  may  the  court  award  legal 
fees  as  costs  to  a  successful  private  liti- 
gant but  it  shall  award  those  costs  to  a 
prevailing  party.  This  makes  clear  the 
intent  that  effective  Justice  Shidl  be  done 
in  all  cases  and  not  merely  when  the 
court  is  swayed  by  argument  in  that 
direction. 

It  would  be  InapprcQHlate  In  an 
amendment  designed  to  give  effective 
justice  to  private  litigants  to  omit  rdlef 
in  another  important  area  ctf  costs.  Many 
essential  rights  can  be  established  (Hdy 
by  litigation  Involving  much  technical 
data  adduced  through  analyses,  studies, 
reports,  tests,  etc.  and  the  testiniany  of 
expert  witnesses.  In  areas  audi  as  ttie 
environment,  tranqDortatlon.  tarade  and 


manufacturing  this  data  Is  crucial  to  the 
outcome  of  Utigatlon.  It  is  also  as  costly,, 
as  it  is  crucial  and  the  nonrecoverable' 
cost  of  gathering  adequate  evidence  is 
Just  as  much  a  deterrent  to  a  private 
party's  taking  his  case  to  the  courts  as 
the  cost  of  good  counsel.  That  is  why  I 
have  put  in  my  amendment  a  provision 
allowing  the  expenses  of  expert  wit- 
nesses, studies,  analyses,  engineering  re- 
ports, tests,  and  projects  necessary  to 
litigation  to  be  awarded  as  costs  to  a  suc- 
cessful litigant.  That  provision  is  found 
in  subsection  (B)  of  my  proposed  section 
2412  of  UUe  28. 

The  final  provisions  in  the  amended 
section  2412,  dealing  with  costs  in  actions 
involving  the  Federal  Government,  are 
those  of  subsections  (C)  (1)  and  (0)  (2) 
at  the  amended  secUon.  These  provide 
that  in  cases  where  a  party  is  partially 
successful  in  litigation  he  shall  be 
awarded  a  proportionate  part  of  his  costs 
commensurate  with  his  success;  and  in 
cases  where  a  private  party  is  unsuccess- 
ful, he  may  be  awarded  his  costs  if  the 
court  decides  that  Justice  so  requires. 
These  subsections  apply  the  intent  of  my 
amendments  to  the  vast  number  of  cases 
In  which  the  private  party  Is  not  success- 
ful in  every  last  particular  of  his  case 
but  has  prevailed  to  a  degree  or  deserves 
relief  on  principles  <rf  Justice. 

Subsection  (D)  of  the  new  section  2412 
makes  explicit  the  Intent  of  my  amend- 
ments that  any  award  of  costs  and  fees 
made  by  a  court  is  not  to  be  subtracted 
from  tiie  amount  ot  the  Judgments  for 
t^^tnayMi  but  Is  to  bc  awarded  In  addition 
to  that  Judgment 

The  new  section  2412  has  been  made 
to  apply  to  "the  United  States  or  any 
Bg&acy  or  official  thereof.".  This  language 
is  Intended  to  catch  not  only  those  agen- 
cies which  can  be  sued  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  but  also  those  wbkix 
can  be  sued  in  their  own  names. 

Section  4  of  my  bill  ia>plies  the  prin- 
ciples already  outlined  to  section  2678  at 
chi4>ter  171  hi  title  28  of  the  Code.  That 
^a«pter  deals  with  the  Federal  Tort 
Cleans  procedure.  My  amendments  to 
that  chapter  will  ab(dlsh  the  present  sec- 
tion 2678  dealing  with  atttMmeys  fees  In 
tort  claims  and  retrace  it  with  provlskms 
the  same  In  essence  as  those  of  the  new 
section  2412  moposed  in  this  act 

Mr.  President,  I  aemd  my  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  larinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2630 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseml>Jed,  that  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Access  to  Courts 
Act  Of  1976". 

tec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  serious  In- 
equities and  inequaUttes  exist  between — 

(1)  the  Psderal  Government;  and 

(2)  companies,  unions,  other  organissa- 
tlons,  Individuals,  and  State  and  looal  gov- 
ernments. In  terms  of  the  relative  ease  with 
which  each  is  able,  without  economic  hard- 
ship, to  prevail  or  seciu-e  vindication  In  civil 
lawsuits  In  the  courts.  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
tbe  Congress  In  this  Act  to  dlmlnlsb  these 
InsqulUes  and  InequaUtles  by  providing  for 
Hm  payment  by  the  United  States  of  attor- 


neys'  fees,  expert  witness'  fees,  and  other 
costs  in  specified  situations. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2412  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"{  2412  Attorney  and  Witness  Fsee  and  Costa 
"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  and  In 
section  2678  of  thUs  tltte.  a  Judgment  for 
costs,  as  speclfisd  in  section  1920  of  this  title 
(but  not  Including  the  fees  and  expenses  of 
attorneys) ,  may  be  awarded  to  the  prevailing 
party  In  any  civil  action  brought  by  or  against 
the  United  States  In  any  court  having  juris- 
diction of  such  action. 

"(b)  A  judgment  for  costs,  as  specified  In 
section  1920  of  this  titls,  for  the  reasonable 
expenses  of  any  witnesses  or  expert  witnesses. 
and  foe  the  reasonable  cost  of  any  studies, 
analyses,  engineering  reports,  teste  or  proj- 
ects which  the  court  finds  necessary  to  liti- 
gation of  the  acUon  together  with  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee,  based  upon  the  actual 
time  expended  by  such  attorney  and  his  or 
her  staff  In  advising  and  representing  a  party 
(at  prevalUbg  rates  for  such  services.  Includ- 
ing any  reasonable  risk  factor  component), 
shall  be  awarded  to  any  party,  other  than 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  official 
thereof,  who  prevails  in  any  civil  action 
brought  by  w  against  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  or  official  thereof  In  any  court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  such  action. 

"(c)  In  actions  instituted  by  or  against  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  ofltelal  there- 
of, in  which  a  party  other  than  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  official  thereof—* 

"(1)  prevails  partially,  such  party  shall  be 
awarded  a  Judgment  for  costs  and  fees,  as 
specified  in  subsection  (b) ,  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  prevails. 

"(2)  does  not  prevail,  such  party  may  be 
awarded  a  Judgmsnt  for  costs  and  fees,  as 
specified  In  subsootton  (b),  in  any  case  Ia 
which  such  an  award  would  be  In  the  In- 
terasts  of  justice. 

"(d)  Any  amount  awarded  for  costs  ana 
fees  shaU  be  ta  addition  to  the  compensation 
for  damages.  If  any,  awarded  In  any  judg- 
ment. ^  ^  ^  „ 
"(e)  A  judgment  for  costs  and  fees  shall 
be  paid  In  tbm  tetm  and  manner  provided, 
in  meaaoM  9414  and  3517  of  ttils  Utie,  for 
the  payment  of  jxidgments  against  the  United 
States."  ^.  „.,„  , 
Brno  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2617  of 
tltls  28.  ttaHsd  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  fonows: 

"(a)  Any  final  judgment,  and  any  final 
judgment  tar  costs  and  fees,  which  Is  render- 
ed by  the  Court  at  Claims  against  the  United 
States,  BhaU  be  paid  out  of  any  general  ap- 
proimatlon  tbanttx,  on  presentation  to  the 
Oeanal  Accounting  Ofllce  of  a  certification 
of  such  judgment,  by  the  clerk  and  the  chief 
judge  of  such  court."  ^    „  .^  ^ 

Sec.  8.  Section  aSTB  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
••(1^)  If  any  Judgment  Is  rendered,  or  If 
any  settlement,  award,  compromise  or  recom- 
msBdatlon  In  favor  of  any  party  other  than 
the  United  States  Is  made,  after  the  United 
States  or  a  Federal  agency  has  received  notice 
that  a  party  has  retained  a  specified  attorney, 
such  party  shall  be  awarded  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee,  based  upon  the  actual  time  ex- 
pended by  such  attorney  and  his  or  her 
staff  In  advising  and  representing  such  party 
(at  prevailing  rates  for  such  services,  Includ- 
ing any  reasonable  risk  factor  component) 
and  all  costs  (Including  witness  fees,  studies, 
analyses,  engineering  r^>orts.  tests  and  proj- 
ects necessary  to  litigation).  In  any  other 
case,  the  covut  may  award  such  costs  and 
fees  as  are.  In  Its  discretion,  In  the  Interests 
of  justice. 

"(b)  Any  amoimt  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion for  costs  and  ftos  Shall  be  In  addition 
to  the  compensation  awarded  In  any  Judg- 
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ment,  •ettlement,  award,  compromise,  or  rec- 
ommendatloa." 

a  aS31.  A  bill  to  amead  the  Immlgra- 
.  tkm  and  Nattanallty  Act  to  require  proof 
of  United  States  citizenship  or  lawful 
residmce  as  a  condition  for  receipt  of 
assistance  supported  by  appropriated 
funds,  and  tor  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

nXEGAL   AL^CK   wtt.t. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  en- 
graved on  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty in  New  York  Harbor  are  the  famous 
words  of  Emma  Lasarus: 

aiv«  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Tour  huddled   masses   yearning   to  breathe 

fr«e. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeleae,  tempest-toesed,  to 

me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

Tliese  words  have  come  to  symbolize 
our  Nation's  eommltment  to  those  from 
either  lands  who  have  seen  America  as  a 
land  of  opportunity  and  hope. 

Today  I  would  like  to  address  a  prob- 
lem that  directly  bears  on  the  nature  of 
the  American  commitment  to  those  who 
wish  to  share  the  bmeflts  of  American 
Uf e.  I  rtfer  to  the  problem  of  illegal  im- 
migration. 

We  are  an  familiar  with  the  proud 
tradition  the  Utalted  States  has  in  hav- 
Inc  an  historical  policy  of  what  amounts 
to  an  "open  door"  attitude  toward  new 
Immigraata.  But  this  tradition  should 
not  be  eonf used  with  a  bUnd  acoesiytance 
of  Illegal  immlgratton.  I  hear  daily  from 
people  in  N^w  York  whose  Job  opportu- 
nities are  threatened  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  Illegal  aliens,  yibme  nei^bozhoods 
are  affected  by  overcrowded  rooming 
houses  which  harbor  illegal  aliens,  and 
whose  tax  burdens  are  being  increased 
irbilB  Illegal  aliens  collect  public  assist- 
ance and  use  pubUc  sarvkses  and  schools. 

llie  New  York  Times  has  called  this 
problem  the  "silent  invasion"  of  New 
Yotk  and  northern  New  Jersey.  OflBcial 
estimates— according  to  the  Ttanes — ^have 
ranged  as  high  as  1  million  illegal 
aliens  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
alfooe,  "and  they  now  seem  to  outnumber 
legal  resident  allois"  tn  the  area.  I  might 
pause  here  to  point  out  the  irony  that 
during  a  time  yiben  some  citisens  of  the 
Uhlted  States  of  America  are  losing  faith 
in  Amwlcan  InBtitutions.  those  from 
other  lands  are  willing  to  do  or  endure 
anything — inrViMUny  ijrlng.  counterfeit- 
ing at  visas  and  the  risks  of  being  smug- 
gled into  tills  country— to  get  here.  While 
I  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  and 
energy  and  determination  many  of  these 
megal  aliens  have  shown  to  get  into  and 
stay  in  this  land  of  opportunity,  the  hard 
facta  remain  that  to  many  American 
citizens  who  love  this  country  Just  as 
mfueh — but  who  are  also  willing  to  abide 
by  its  laws— the  "silent  invasion"  is  a 
tbreat. 

Before  I  discuss  legislative  proposals, 
which  I  am  convinced  will  go  far  to  help 
solve  this  distressing  problem.  I  want  to 
emphasize  an  important  point.  The 
words  of  Smma  Lazarus  and  the  v>irlt 
th^  reprsMnt  are  not  contradicted  by 
efforts  to  prevent  or  to  p*w»««f  illegal 


immigration.  To  the  contrary,  many  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  and  grandsons 
and  granddaughters  of  the  "homeless, 
tempest-tossed"- indeed,  many  of  the 
"huddled  masses"  themselves — are  de- 
manding, and  quite  correctly  in  my  view, 
that  an  avalanche  of  illegal  immigration 
not  be  allowed  to  cripple  their  opportu- 
nities in  this  great  Nation.  This  debate 
is  not,  therefore,  one  Ijetween  those  who 
wish  immigrants  and  their  fsunilies  to 
benefit  and  those  who  do  not — it  is,  in- 
stead, an  effort  to  see  to  it  that  those  who 
have  been  legally  admitted  as  well  as  the 
law-abiding  Americans  whose  parents 
and  grandparents-  came  to  this  country 
do  not  have  tKeir^-economic  lives  and 
opportunities  tlireatened  or  possibly  de- 
stroyed by  the  numerous  problems  con- 
nected with  the  current  massive  Influx 
of  illegal  aliens. 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  President,  the 
question  remains:  How  best  to  deal  with 
a  problem  that  Is  increasingly  seen  in 
New  York  State  and  other  States  as  one 
of  major  importance  to  working  men 
and  women  and  to  all  those  who  have 
worked  hard  to  build  a  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families? 

How  best  do  we  solve  a  problem  which 
is  perceived  by  many  as  threatening 
their  own  American  dream,  a  dream 
which  they  and  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents and  great-grandparoits  came 
to  this  coimtry  In  order  to  pursue? 

The  nature  of  the  problem  is  such  that 
statistical  evidence  is  hard  to  come  by. 
But  certain  facts  should  be  presented 
in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  best 
available  estimates  as  to  how  grave  and 
widespread  the  problem  is.  It  was  esti- 
mated— by  former  Attorney  General 
William  Saxbe — that  the  number  of  il- 
legal aliens  now  in  the  United  States 
is  somewhere  between  4  and  12  million. 
In  1974,  800,000  illegal  aliens  were  appre- 
hended by  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service.  Since  the  border  pa- 
teol  can  only  respond  to  1  out  of  3 
of  the  alarms  it  receives  of  border  cross- 
ings, they  estimate  that  for  every  alien 
they  cateh,  three  to  five  find  their  way 
into  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  INS  estimates  that 
with  an  additional  $50  million  and  2,200 
Mnployees,  it  could  remove  illegal  aliens 
from  1  million  Jobs  within  a  year.  "Hiese 
Jobs  would  then  be  available  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  legally  resident  aliens. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  concluded  after  hearings 
during  the  92d  Ccmgress  that  "the  illegal 
alien  is  responsible  for  a  substantial  dis- 
placement of  American  labor.  His  pres- 
ence contributes  signlflcantiy  to  both 
chronic  regional  unemployment  prob- 
lems, and  to  the  current  nationwide 
problem." 

Various  regional  figures  are  used  to 
show  that  unemployment  rates  are 
higher  in  areas  where  s4>prehensions  of 
illegals  are  highest.  The  conclusion  of 
the  subcommittee  was  that  the  Cali- 
fornia figures  demonstrate  the  problem 
in  microcosm  for  the  entire  nation.  Fig- 
ures were  presented  for  CaUfomla.  Texas, 
Chicago,  and  New  Yoric  Tlie  Illinois  Leg- 
islative biveatigatlng  Cmnmlssion  calcu- 
lated that  "to  fiscal  year  1971.  $75  mil- 
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lion  was  taken  from  the  Illinois  labor 
market  by  illegal  Mexican  aliens  who 
held  Jobs  which  could  easily  be  held  by 
American  citizens  and  legal  aliens." 

In  addition  to  disidacing  Americans  for 
Jobs,  it  is  also  alleged  that  the  illegal 
aliens  contribute  to  depressing  wages  and 
impairing  working  conditions  for  workers 
in  the  lower-wage  occupations.  As  these 
aliens  are  in  the  U.S.  illegally,  they  will 
often  work  at  lower  wages,  for  longer 
hours,  and  under  worse  conditions  than 
American  workers  are  allowed  imder  the 
law.  And  as  there  is  an  almost  limitiess 
supply  of  illegal  alien  workers,  many  em- 
ployers would  prefer  to  hire  illegal  aliens 
rather  than  citizens  because  they  can  do 
so  for  substandard  levels  of  pay. 

It  is  also  widely  believed  that  many  of 
these  aliens  are  placing  a  significant 
burden  on  public  assistance  and  social 
service  programs.  As  tlie  economy  has 
turned  down.  Jobs  have  probably  also 
become  scarce  for  illegal  aliens,  forcing 
more  of  them  to  turn  to  welfare  and  un- 
employment compensation.  In  the  hear- 
ings hdd  by  the  House  Immigration  Sub- 
committee, the  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony Indicated  that  illegal  aliens  were 
participating  in  pubhc  assistance  pro- 
grams. Wliile  general  information  on  the 
problem  was  not  available,  the  few  In- 
stances in  which  there  were  figures  avail- 
able support  this  contention. 

It  was  reported  that  in  New  York  City, 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
has  i)een  identifying  from  15  to  20  illegal 
aliens  per  week  in  tlie  group  of  employ- 
able persons  participating  in  home  relief 
or  ADC  programs. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  recently  received  a  bill  from  a 
county  which  had  provided  $7  million 
worth  of  medical  services  to  illegal  aliens 
in  1974.  New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles 
have  both  estimated  that  there  are  60,000 
children  of  illegal  aliens  in  each  of  their 
city  school  systems.  The  cost  of  providing 
this  service  exceeds  $100  million  annually 
for  the  city  taxpayers.  To  the  costs  of 
these  services  must  be  added  the  costs  of 
other  municipal  functions,  such  as  the 
use  of  highways,  parks,  and  so  on,  which 
the  illegal  aliens  use  but  do  not  pay  for. 
While  Illegal  aliens  avail  themselves  of 
public   assistance  and  public   services, 
many  pay  no  Federal  incone  taxes.  Many 
employers  do  not  bother  to  withhold  any 
tax.  or  in  many  cases,  the  alien  claims 
enough  dqiendents  so  that  no  tax  is  with- 
held. There  seems  to  be  no  coordination 
between  the  INS  and  IRS  on  this  matter. 
However,  in  a  few  experimental  pro- 
grams, substantial  amounts  of  back  taxes 
have  been  collected.  For  instance,  one  in- 
vestigator in  the  Los  Angeles  INS  office 
Initiated  the  collection  of  $1  million  in 
back  taxes.  A  similar  program  in  New 
Yoiic  was  yielding  frcMn  $80,000  to  $100,- 
000  per  month  before  it  was  dlsccmtinued 
at  the  request  of  the  Association  of  Im- 
migration    and     Nationality    Lawyers. 
Thus,  with  better  coordination  with  INS, 
the  nUB  mli^t  be  able  to  collect  sub- 
stantial  amounts  of   dellnqumt   taxes 
from  wreiiended  Illegal  aUens. 

Admittedly,  there  are  arguments  that 
have  been  made  against  some  of  the  facts 
and  statistics  I  have  Jt»t  cited,  but  I  am 
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convinced  on  the  best  evidence  available 
to  me  that  the  time  has  c<Mne  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  Illegal  alien  problem. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing 
1  -suilation  which,  if  enacted,  will  help  to 
:xem  the  flow  of  Illegal  aliens  Into  this 
cDuntiy.  The  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  this 
goal  in  three  ways.  The  first  section  ex- 
I  licity  extends  the  criminal  penalties  im- 
posed for  the  use  or  falsification  of  docu- 
ments used  to  enter  the  United  States  to 
the  false  use  or  falsification  of  border 
crossing  cards  and  aUen  registration  re- 
ceipt cards,  and  to  any  documente  used 
as  evidence  of  authorized  stay  in  the 
United  States. 

The  second  section  prohibits  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  Federal  funds  for  any 
public  or  private  program  which  provides 
eithei:  direct  or  indirect  aid  or  assistance 
to  any  individual  unless  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  receiving  such  aid  or  assist- 
ance the  applicant  Is  required  to  show 
proof  of  U.S.  citizenshU>  or  legal  alien 
residency.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  will 
reduce  the  number  of  Ulegal  aliens  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  from  t^e  U.S.  GoY- 
emment. 

Finally,  the  third  section  of  the  bill 
makes  unlawful  the  employment  or  re- 
ferral for  employment  of  Illegal  aliens. 
This  section  reqtiires  the  employer,  agent 
of  an  employer,  or  ref errer  to  obtain  from 
the  individual  a  signed  form  stating  that 
he  is  a  UJ3.  citizen,  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  or  an 
alien  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  accept  employment. 

The  prospective  employee's  signature  is 
accepted  as  prima  faeie  proof  that  the 
employer,  agent,  or  ref  errer  made  a  bras 
fide  inquiry  as  to  the  individual's  status. 
Upon  violation  of  this  section,  the  on- 
ployer,  agent,  or  referrer  Is  served  with 
a  citation.  H  within  2  years  after  recelT- 
ing  this  citation,  the  employer,  agent,  or 
referrer  is  found  to  have  again  violated 
these  provisions,  he  may  be  fined  up  to 
$500  for  each  alien  with  respect  to  whom 
a  violation  occurs,  and  a  subsequent 
violation  would  elicit  a  fine  or  not  more 
than  $1,000  aivd/or  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  1  year  for  each  alien  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  employer  vlt^ted 
these  provisions.  Additionally,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney 
General  are  directed  to  cooperate  In 
formulating  a  form  which  would  include 
the  individual's  statement  of  citizenship, 
legal  residency,  or  work  authorization  to- 
gether with  the  information  presently  re- 
quired for  withholding  Federal  lnc<»ne 
taxes.  I  hope  that  in  this  way,  these  addi- 
tional reqiUrements  will  result  in  no  extra 
paper  work  for  the  employer. 

This  final  section  is  designed  to  lessen 
tiie  incentive  for  aliens  to  come  into  the 
United  States  Illegally,  that  is,  with  the 
prospect  of  finding  a  Job.  Hopefully,  if 
this  section  makes  it  harder  for  an  Il- 
legal alien  to  find  a  job,  he  will  not  be 
as  encouraged  to  come  to  this  country. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  help 
to  cure  a  problem  which  is  disturbing 
millions  of  our  citizens,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  and  the  appr(%>rlate  committees 
to  undertake  Inunediate  contiideratlon  of 
tWs  blU. 


I  send  my  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  cooaeat  that  the  text  of  my 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  tiie  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  attsi 

Be  it  enacted  t>g  the  Senate  and  Hotue  o/ 
Bepretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  as»embVed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Allen  Employment 
Certification  Act  of  1976'. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  1546 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "VThoever  knowingly  forges, 
counterfeits,  alters,  or  falsely  makes  any  im- 
migrant or  nonimmigrant  visa,  pennlt,  bor- 
der crossing  card,  alien  registration  receipt 
card,  or  other  document  prescribed  by  statute 
or  regulation  for  entry  into  or  as  evidence  ol 
authorized  stay  in  the  United  States,  or 
utters,  uses,  attempts  to  \ise,  possess,  obtains, 
accepts,  or  receives  any  such  visa  permit  bor- 
der crossing  card,  alien  registration  receipt 
card,  or  other  document  prescribed  by  stat- 
ute or  regvOatlon  for  entry  Into  or  as  evi- 
dence of  authorized  stay  In  the  United  States, 
knowing  It  to  be  fm^ed,  coimterfelted,  al- 
tered, or  falaaly  made,  or  to  have  been  pro- 
cured by  meant  of  any  false  claim  or  state- 
ment, or  to  biye  been  otherwise  procured 
by  fraud  or  nn^t^ftiUy  obtained;  or". 

Sic.  3.  (a)  No^nrlthstaadlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law, jfo  appropriated  funds  may  be 
expanded  or  obligated  to  support  any  pro- 
gram, whether  public  or  private,  providing 
aid  or  aMlstance  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
Individual,  whether  through  cash  payments 
or  to  any  other  form  of  aid  or  assistance, 
unless  as  a  condition  of  ellglbUity  for  receiv- 
ing such  aid  or  assistance  the  i^pUcant  Is 
required  to  show  proctf  at  United  States  cltl- 
eenflhlp  or.  If  not  a  citizen,  proof  that  such 
Individual  is  UwfuUy  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  TlM  President  la  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  ot  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  Section  274  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1324)  U  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (4),  the 
col(m  and  aU  that  foUows  before  the  period; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (d):  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  below  sub- 
section (a)  the  foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(b)  (1)  It  shaU  be  imlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer or  any  person  acting  as  an  agent  for 
Bucdi  an  employer,  or  any  person  who  for  a  fee 
refers  an  alien  for  waployment  for  such  em- 
ployer, knowingly  to  eiim>loy,  continue  to  em- 
ploy, or  refer  for.  employment  any  alien  in 
the  United  States  wlio  Ium  not  been  lawfiUly 
admitted  to  the  ITnlted  States  for  perma- 
nent residence,  unless  the  employment  of 
such  aUen  Is  authorized  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral,  except  that  an  employer,  referrer,  oc 
agent  shaU  not  be  deemed  to  have  violated 
this  subsection  If  he  has  made  an  mqutry  as 
to  whether  a  person  employed  or  referred  by 
lilm  Is  a  citizen  or  an  alien,  and  if  an  alien, 
whether  such  alien  Is  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  tot  permanent  residence  or 
is  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  to  ac- 
cept employment.  Evidence  establishing  that 
the  employer,  referrer,  or  agent  has  required 
execution  by  the  person  employed  or  referred 
by  him  of  the  certificate  required  under  sec- 
tion 361  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  prima 
(aple  proof  that  such  employer,  agent,  or  re- 
ferrer has  compiled  with  the  requirements  ol 
this  section. 

"(2)  If  the  Attorney  Oeueral  concludes, 
based  upon  information  be  deems  persua- 
sive, that  an  employer,  agent,  or  referrer  has 
violated  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Attorney  Oeueral  shall 


serve  a  citation  on  such  employer,  agent, 
or  referrer  informing  lilm  of  such  violation. 

"(3)  (A)  If  the  Attorney  General  finds, 
that  wltliln  the  2-year  period  foUowlng 
service  of  a  citation  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  any  such  employer,  agent, 
or  referrer  has  violated  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  th^s  subsection  during  such 
period,  the  Attorney  General  shall  assess  a 
clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than  $fi00  upon 
such  employer,  referrer,  or  agent  for  each 
alien  with  respect  to  whom  any  such  subse- 
quent violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section has  occurred. 

"(B)  A  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  assessed 
until  after  the  person  charged  with  any  such 
violation  h^  been  given  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  on  the  record  tn  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  554  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

"(C)  If  the  person  against  whom  a  clvU 
penalty  Is  assessed  fails  to  pay  the  penalty 
within  the  time  prescribed  the  Attorney 
General  shall  file  a  civil  action  to  collect 
any  such  penalty. 

"(c)  Any  person  against  whom  a  clvV 
penalty  has  t>een  assessed  and  become  final 
under  this  subsection  who  violates  any  pro- 
vlslcm  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  Imprisoned  for  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or 
fined  In  any  amount  not  exceeding  $1,000, 
or  both,  for  each  alien  with  n^spect  to  whom 
any  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section occurs.". 

Sbc.  6.  Title  ni  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sec.  381.  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  his  delegate, 
shall  Jointly  prepare,  issue,  and  make  avaU- 
able  copies  of  a  certificate  which  shall  con- 
tain such  information  and  instructions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of — 

"(1)  obtaining  any  iitfornuitlon  required 
from  employees  for  purposes  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  tax  imposed  under  chapter 
24  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4: 
and 

"(2)  obtaining  such  Information  as  may 
be  necessary  from  individuals  as  required 
by  section  274(b)(1)  of  thU  Act  in  order 
to  reestobllsh  that  such  individual  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  an  alien  lawfuUy 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  or  an 
alien  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  accept  employment  In  the  United  States." 
XFracnvE  DAIS 

Skc.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
4  of  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act 
ShaU  become  effective  90  days  foUowlng  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  ALLEIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sparkman)  : 

S.  2533.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  reser- 
voir formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Jones  Bluff  lock  and 
dam  on  the  Alabama  River,  Ala.,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  R.  E.  "Bob" 
Woodruff  Reservoir.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  today,  along 
with  Senator  Spakkmam,  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  provide  that  the  reservoir  formed  by 
the  lock  and  dam  referred  to  as  the 
Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam  on  the  Ala- 
bama River,  in  Alabama,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  R.  E.  "Bob"  Woodruff 
Reservoir. 

Wlttiin  the  near  future  work  will  be 
completed  on  the  Jones  Bluff  lock  and 
dam,  located  on  the  Alabama  River  and 
an  integral  part  of  the  development  plan 
for  the  Alabama-Coosa  Waterway.  Con- 
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■tracikjn  on  this  project  began  in  1SG8 
•nd  t)!>e  lode  opoied  to  navigation  in 
Ja9aaiy  1872. 

BfllitBd  tbe  tiuU  (tarn  wlU  be  a  rcMr- 
volr  that  orteode  82  mite  up  the  Ala- 
bama and  Coo«  Rtrta,  pnMdHag  a  Tltal 
link  in  a  waterway  that  wlU  provide 
navlgatkm  an  flw  way  to  Montgvnaery, 
Ala.  MWe  tlum  S  nilUon  t<»s  of  com- 
merce are  eaoiected  to  be  transported 
a««r  thii  waterway,  and  the  power  in- 
stallation at  the  dam  wUl  provide  electric 
pewcr  for  iadurtrial  derdopment  for  the 
entire  trUmtaiy  area.  In  addltkm,  the 
laka  that  will  flnally  be  created  behind 
the  Amee  EtoS  Dam  will  provide  ex- 
eeOeht   opportunittes    for    recreational 


Mr.  President,  the  late  R.  E.  "Bob" 
Woodruff,  probate  Judse  of  Lowndes 
County.  Ala.,  in  which  Jones  Bluff  lock 
and  dam  is  partially  located,  was.  during 
hi*  UfedBse.  one  of  the  foremost  advo- 
cates of  this  important  project,  devot- 
ing modi  of  his  time  and  energy  toward 
lAnmlng  end  devdoptag  the  full  utOlaa- 
tlOD  o(  the  Alabama  and  Coosa  Rivers  for 
the  beneftt  of  Alabama  and  the  Nation. 

iMi  Mparate  rosohitiaps  the  county 
wwIobIpps  of  LowBdM  and  Autauga 
Counties,  Ala.,  have  recommended  tliat 
kr  created  bdiind  tbe  Jones 
:Pm> bededgnaled  the R.  E.  "Bob" 
Wuudru^  Reservotr,  in  homr  of  this  out- 
■tandtng  dttaen  and  pabUc  official  who 
eontbraed  to  serve  his  people  f*ithfnny 
and  bSBoraUy  until  his  death  in  1950. 

Ilia  distlngiilshfd  aeoiwr  Senator  from 
Alahama  (Mr.  Spssoua)  Joins  me  in 
spnneoring  this  legislation  and  in  urging 
the  Baate  to  glw  this  leglsiatlao  prompt 
and  fjavoraMeattePttom.  I  ask  unanimous 
eoBMit  ttiat  the  text  of  the  UU  be 
larlnted  in  the  Rccou  along  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
IrfHRides  and  Autauga  Oounties.  Ala.. 
and  fartshfot  material  relating  to  the 

vQDflv  SIUB  KtCK  wJlfl  QUB« 

There  being  no  objectkm.  tbe  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
ibe  Bkosd.  as  follows: 

8.  3533 
Be  tt  enacted  hg  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Mapneentmttvaa  of  fha  xrmtad  8tate$  o] 
AflMTtos  <s  Cangren  sMemMed,  Thst  In  hon- 
or of  tte  tote  Probate  Jodge  R.  ■.  "tt^ 
WoodmS  of  Lowndes  Ooonty,  Alabams.  sod 
In  raoogoltlon  of  lUs  long  and  ontatsndlng 
to  his  eoanty.  Btsta,  sad  Matton.  the 
'  tonned  by  the  Jtanas  Bloff  kick  and 
(hs  aiabsaa  Wan.  AlabMM.  ahsU 
be  known  sad  dolgnsted  as  tbe 
B.  B.  "Vob"  Woodruff  Beaervolr.  Any  taw,  reg- 
nlattOB.  nap.  or  xacord  of  the  United  States 
tB  whleh  eneh  iiasiiuU  la  referred  to  ahan  be 
held  and  twiameted  to  isfiar  to  ewdi  r  eeei » ulr 
by  the  name  of  the  B.  ■.  'Veb"  Woodruff 
Beeerrolr. 

Adzmfb*  CooitTT  CoaiMisaaoN  BsaoLcnoM 

nte  fioUowlng  lasolatton  was  offered  by 
idr.cavwr. 

Wh«saB:  Tlie  Jones  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam 
has  created  a  large  laeuinuh  of  water  extend- 
tag  tkfoogh  several  Ooonttea; 

TUa  body  of  water  has  not  been 
In  bonor  of  any  peraon;  now  thfer»< 

that  the  Autauga  County  Corn- 
la  tills  .veelal  meeting  on  10th  Bep- 
Vtm,  rsyectfuny  request  that  this 
be  named  the  Wbodruff  Beeerrolr 


In  honor  of  the  late  Hbnorable  Judge  Bob 
Woodniff  of  Lowndes  County. 


Lo' 


CouMTT  Coauaasxoif  BaBOLonoif 

Th*  foDowtng  Beeolutlon  was  offered  by 
Commissioner  Davis. 

Whereas:  Tbe  Jones  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam 
has  created  a  large  reservoir  of  water  extend- 
ing through  several  Counties;  '' 

Whereas:  thto  body  of  water  has  not  been 
named  In  honor  oX  any  peraon;  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  That  tbe  Lowndes  County  Com- 
mission In  this  regular  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1975.  req>ectfully  request  that  this 
reservoir  be  named  tbe  Woodruff  Reservoir 
In  honor  of  the  late  Honorable  Judge  Bob 
Woodruff  of  Xx>wndes  County. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Commissioner  Snow 
Davis  and  seconded  by  Conunlssloner  Charles 
Smith  to  adopt  this  resolution. 

Motion  carried  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Commission. 

A  true  copy  which  was  entered  In  tbe 
Minutes  Book  of  the  Commission  Meeting 
held  September  8,  1976. 

JoNxs  Bltjtf  Lock  ako  Dak    ' 
Tbe  Jonea  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam  ia  located 
on  the  Alabama  Blver  In  Lowndes  and  Au- 
tauga Countlaa  about  8  mUaa  north  of  Ban- 
ton  and  about  15  mllea  southeast  of  Selma. 
Oonatruetlon  waa  started  In  March  1966  and 
la  arhartwled  for  ootnplatlon  m  1975  at  a  cost 
of  about  474  million.  The  lock  waa  opened 
to  navigation  in  January  1972. 

The  structure,  which  la  more  than  half 
flnlahed.  consists  of  an  earth  dike  on  the 
northwest  bank;  a  powerhouse,  a  gated  spill- 
way with  11  talnter  gatea,  and  a  lock  m  the 
river  channel;  and  a  long  earth  dike  on  the 
southeast  bank.  Tbe  lock  has  inside  «*'^m^t^ 
dimenstnna  of  84  by  600  feet  and  a  t«*^n......in 

lift  of  46  laei.  The  powerhouse,  which  ia  atUl 
under  cooatruotlon.  will  "^n^f*"  tour  gener- 
ating unlU  with  a  total  capacity  of  68.000 
kllowstts. 

Tbe  Alabama-Coosa  Baain  ia  rich  In  nat- 
ural resources.  Its  economy  heretofore  has 
been  largely  agrlculttural.  Considerable  In- 
dawtrkd  OTpanaton  la  now  taking  place.  De- 
vslopnwnt  of  the  Baain'a  water  reaourees  is 
ewientlal  to  maet  the  preeent  day  require- 
ments. Tbe  reservoir  fonnad  by  Jonea  Bluff 
liOck  a  Dam  extenda  S3  mUea  up  the  Alabama 
and  Coosa  Blvera  to  Wetumpka,  *ia*M<mfl  It 
oonstltutea  a  vital  link  In  the  canallaatkm  of 
the  Alabama  Blver.  which  provldea  a  9-foot 
deep  navigation  channel  to  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  "Hie  eetlmated  future  an"iia1  com- 
merce on  the  Ai«i«»w««  Btver  la  over  S  million 
toaia.  The  propoeed  power  Inatidlatkm  at 
JOnee  Bluff.  68,000  kw..  wUI  provide  888,900,- 
000,  kwh  of  energy  annoaOiy  for  which  there 
wm  be  a  ready  auutot.  Mkvlgatkm  to  Idont- 
gomery  and  the  addltamal  power  to  be  gen- 
erated wUl  bs  very  beneftelal  in  tbe  develop- 
ooent  of  the  tributary  area.  Tbe  reeervoir  alao 
wgl  be  aecieaalble  to  a  large  part  of  the  pap- 
ulatlon  of  central  Alabama  for  recreational 


Breakdown  of  Benefits — Alabama  River  to 
Montgomery: 

Ilaivlgation 84,307,000 

Power    7.103.000 

Bacreation  8.408.000 

Flah  and  wUdlUe M0.OOO 

Area  redevelopment 760.000 


By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself  and 
Ifr.  SpanocAM) : 

S.  25$4:-A  bill  to  designate  the  new  Pur- 
est Service  laboratory  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  as 
the  "Oeiorge  W.  Andrews  Forestry  Scl- 
Miees  Laboratory."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
r  mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presidoit.  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
KAW) ,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
«ice  a  bill  to  designate  the  new  Forest 
Service  laboratory  located  at  Auburn, 
Ala.,  as  the  "George  W.  Andrews  Forestry 
Sciences  Laboratory." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  here  In  the  Senate  remem- 
ber the  outstanding  contributions  made 
by  the  late  Oeorge  W.  Andrews  to  both 
the  Nation  and  his  native  State  as  a 
member  of  the  Alabama  delegation  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Alabama's  Third  District, 
Oeorge  Andrews  served  with  high  dis- 
tinction In  Congress  for  28  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Congrrasman 
Andrews  was  the  17th  ranking  Mnmber 
of  Congress  In  years  of  service  and  was 
the  second  ranking  member  of  the  Etobse 
Appr(qniatiQns  Committee.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Defense.  Public  Works, 
and  Legislative  Apptt^TriatiaDs  Subcom- 
mittees, being  chairman  of  the  latter.  Ih 
this  particular  post,  Mir.  Andrews  served 
with  great  f&n^ctlon  In  snpplylng  ex- 
traordhiary  dBcieticy  and  expertise  in 
the  handling  of  operational  funds  for  the 
legisUitlve  branch  of  our  Povemment 

AH  told,  Oeorge  Andrews'  career  as  a 
pubUc  servant  spanned  40  years  In  which 
tiiae  his  stateshianshlp  and  laftifamiifp 
ability  brought  him  to  Qie  heights  Qf.^utr 
tl(ma]  eminence. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Pne^tdent,  I  fjeel 
that  the  new  Forest  Service  laboratory 
located  within  Congressman  Andrews' 
home  district  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  bear  this 
Illustrious  Alabamlan'b  hame  sis  a  sult- 
aUe  memorial  to  his  achievement;,  f  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Racoso. 

rniere  bciag  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
odered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Rscoia,  as 
fdlows: 

8.  2684 
Be  it  enacted  by  Oie  Senate  ant  H<»ue 
of  BepreseatoHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Congreta  assembled.  That  the 
Forest  Service  laboratory  being  constmcfBd 
at  Anknm,  Alabama,  rtiaU  hereafter  be  known 
and  dMgaat«l  as  tha  "Oeorge  W.  Andrews 
Voreatry  Selenoea  UOxmitery".  Any  reference 
In  a  law.  map.  regulation,  document,  reoord, 
or  other  paper  of  ths  United  Statea  to  such 
laboratory  ahaU  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  "Oacrge  W.  Andrews  vytrestry  Selenoea 
Laboratory". 


Total  16,191.000 

Blnoe  the  Jonea  Ruff  l4ike  baa  an  area  of 
about  30  aquare  mUea  apd  Its  level  will  nor- 
maUy  ffuctuate  only  about  one  foot.  It  wlB 
provlda  exctflent  opportumttea  for  such  rec- 
reational usee  as  flaking,  boating,  water  akl- 
lag,  plenleklng,  eamping,  hiking  and  awlm- 
mtng. 


By  Ur.  EAOLETON  (fbr  hhnself , 
M^.  Bbaix,  and  Mr.  Pcu.) : 
a  263S.  A  bOI  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide for  a  program  of  distribution  of  in- 
expensive books  to  schoolchildren.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUe  Welfare. 

Mr.  EAOLrrCHT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  Senators 
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Beall  and  Peix,  a  bill  to  amend  title  VII 
of  the  Education  Amendments  oi  1974 
(PubUc  Law  93-380),  the  reading  im- 
provement program  As  original  fljonsors 
of  the  reading  Improvement  program. 
Senator  Beau,  and  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  bill  will 
.strengthen  the  basic  program  authorized 
last  year. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  UJS.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  contract  with  a 
national  organization  whose  primary 
purpose  is  to  motivate  children  to  read, 
which  would  in  turn  make  arrangements 
with  local  community  groups  or  local 
.schools,  to  provide  an  inexpensive  book 
distribution  program  for  children.  Tlie 
program  would  be  patterned  after  the 
successful  Reading  Is  FUNdamental  pro- 
gram—RIF. 

RIF,  which  origtaated  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  1968  is  a  pn«ram  developed 
through  private  efforts  to  provide  self- 
selected  books  to  children,  RIF's  purpose 
is  to  motivate  children  to  refid  for 
pleasure  through  experienctog  the  joy 
and  pride  of  owning  books  which  they 
themselves  chose.  The  books  selected  for 
distribution  to  the  children  are  of  max- 
imum appeal  ir.  format  and  content,  as 
well  as  tieing  relevant  to  their  interest 
and  experiences. 

RIFs  (H^erations  now  encompass  both 
ui-ban  and  rural  areas  in  46  States.  Eval- 
uations of  these  programs  show  that  they 
have  stimulated  an  interest  in  books  and 
reading  in  many  chUdren  who  had  pre- 
viously been  indifferent  to  books  and 
have  significantly  increased  the  reading 
ability  of  many  children. 

In  my  State  of  Missouri,  there  are 
presently  five  RIP  programs  in  opera- 
tlcm.  In  Belleview,  the  program,  spon- 
sored by  the  PTA,  became  active  with 
an  Initial  book  distribution  tai  April  197B. 
And  227  children  in  grades  K-8  of  the 
Belleview  R-m  School  District  are  now 
participating.  In  Bolivar,  another  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  PTA  for  second 
and  fifth  graders  has  provided  500  books 
for  200  children  hi  the  past  year.  A  small 
RIP  program  is  in  operation  in  Fayette, 
Mo.  At  the  present  time  it  includes  only 
64  third  graders,  but  the  sponsor,  t^e 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  plans  to  follow  these  children 
into  4th  grade  next  September  and  will 
also  pick  up  the  new  third  graders  at  that 
time. 

Both  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  have 
large  RIF  programs.  In  Elansas  City,  IS 
schools  are  now  being  served  with  ap- 
proximately 6,000  students  participating. 
In  St  Louis,  17,650  books  were  dis- 
tributed to  3,530  children  in  kindergarten 
through  the  8th  grade.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unantanous  consent  that  materials 
relating  to  the  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis 
projects  be  taserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPlCrER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  The  responses  of  the 
children  as  described  in  these  articles  is 
characteristic  of  the  enthusiasm  gen- 
erated by  the  RIF  program  in  hundreds 
of  communities  across  the  country. 


The  Senate  versi<m  of  the  reading  im- 
provement program  approved  last  year 
contained  a  similar  authorisation  for  fi- 
nancing the  cost  of  the  Federal  share  of 
programs  to  purchase  inexpensive  books 
for  distribution  to  Individual  elementary 
schoolchildren.  Regrettably,  the  provi- 
sion was  dropped  in  conference  at  the 
insistence  of  the  House. 

In  1973,  when  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  the  read- 
ing program,  Dr.  Daniel  Fader,  a  witness 
before  the  subcommittee,  persuasively 
presented  the  case  for  building  reading 
motivation  by  making  reading  materials 
readily  available  to  children.  Working 
under  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  OfQce  of 
Education,  he  brought  newspapers,  mag- 
azines and  inexpensive  paperback  bootcs 
into  the  classrooms  of  a  junior  high 
school  here  in  Wsishington.  He  found 
that  many  of  his  "illiterate"  students 
were  capable  of  reading  when  given  ma- 
terial of  interest  to  them. 

The  bill  which  is  now  l>elng  introduced 
authorizes  $4  million  for  this  fiscal  year, 
and  $9  million  for  each  of  the  following 
2  years.  The  Commissioner  Is  autborlaed 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  is 
to  teach  children  to  read.  Any  such  or- 
ganization receiving  a  contract  from  the 
Commissioner  must  make  arrangements 
for  local  groups  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  Inexpensive  book  distribution  pro- 
grams for  children. 

At  least  one-half  of  the  funds  must  be 
awarded  to  areas  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies. Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  vrill  in  no  way  dictate  what 
books  are  to  be  used  in  these  progrEuns. 
The  contractor  has  the  responsibility  for 
making  arrangements  with  publishers  to 
provide  books  at  substantial  discounts, 
but  actual  selection  of  the  books  will 
be  made  only  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  inadequate 
reading  ability  is  the  major  problem  in 
our  educational  ssrstem  today.  The  Right 
to  Read  Office  in  the  n.S.  OfDce  of  Edu- 
cation provided  estimates  that  40  to  50 
percent  of  the  students  in  urban  areas 
have  reading  difllculties;  that  some 
10  million  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolchildren  across  the  country  are 
severely  deficient  in  reading;  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  700,000  who  drop  out  of  school 
annually  are  classified  as  poor  readers; 
and  that  hi  urban  areas,  more  than  half 
of  the  young  people  who  are  unemployed 
have  insufficient  reading  skills  to  fimc- 
tlon  in  our  society. 

I  find  these  estimates  shocking.  Read- 
ing is  the  most  basic  tool  for  learning — 
if  our  children  are  not  lieing  taught  to 
read,  we  can  never  improve  the  quality 
of  education. 

I  -am  hopeful  that  the  reading  im- 
provement program  authorized  in  1974, 
uid  Just  recently  funded  at  $17  million 
under  the  education  division  appropria- 
tions bill,  win  demonstrate  that  substan- 
tial achievement  can  be  realized  through 
additional  trahiing  of  teaching  personnel 
and  more  concentrated  reading  instruc- 
tion. The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  supplement  the  1974  legislation  by 


introducing  a  vital  new  element  to  the 
program  to  provide  the  incentive  needed 
to  encourage  many  book  distribution 
programs  throughout  this  coun^.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
KxHiarr  1 
[From  tbe  St.  Loula  Olobe  Democrat, 

Apr.  24.  19761 

Thxt  Maks  Readino  FUNoAMEirrAL 

(By  Kathy  Q.  Ourley) 

Despite  a  lot  of  misconceptions  that  many 

sohool-age  chUdren  have,-  reading  really  is 

fun   and  fundamental,   too.   That's  exactly 

what  a  group  of  St.  Louis  area  volunteers  is 

determined  to  prove. 

They  begin  by  bringing  armloads  and 
boxes  fuU  of  colorful,  brand-new  paperback 
hooka  Into  a  public  school.  Then  they  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  students  luitil  every 
child  has  a  brand  new  book  to  take  home  and 
keep  for  his  very  own. 

The  volunteers  retiun  to  tbe  school  four 
taote  tlmea  throughout  the  school  year  untU 
each  child  has  his  or  her  own  mini-library  of 
five  books. 

The  "book  ladles,"  as  they  are  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  chUdren  who  get  to  know 
them,  belong  to  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  a 
national  organization  called  RetMllng  is  FUN- 
damental. 

Heculed  locally  by  Mrs.  Leigh  Oerdine, 
ttie  group  is  federally  funded  through  St. 
liOuls  schools  under  the  Title  I  progrsm. 

Since  the  St.  louls  branch  was  started  tii 
1969,  the  organization  has  reached  more  than 
30,000  ohUdren  with  more  than  150,000  books. 
The  national  program,  based  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  was 
started  by  I^s.  Robert  McNamara  in  ^66 
There  are  now  about  200  RIP  programs  acrocs 
the  country. 

The  purpose  of  RIP  is  to  give  underprivt-^ 
leged  chUdren  a  chance  to  discover  that 
reading  Is  a  kind  of  entertainment  and  net 
Just  something  that  is  required  In  school, 
according  to  Mrs.  Oerdine. 

"We  w^t  to  prove  to  children  that  readin;; 
is  fun  so  they  will  want  to  read,"  she  said. 
"The  keys  to  the  programs  are  freedom  of 
choice  and  perbonal  ownership." 

The  way  the  program  works  is  that 
four  or  more  volunteers  arrange  to  visit  a 
school  on*  day  a  week  for  five  weeks  with  a 
display  of  different  books  each  time.  To  stir 
enthusiasm  and  get  the  chUdren  excited 
about  the  books,  each  class  gets  to  hear  a 
story  read  by  them  by  a  volunteer  story- 
teUer.  Sometimes  the  storlee  are  from  dif- 
ferent books  and  sometimes  they  are  from 
the  books  being  offered. 

Then  each  class  goes  to  a  special  distribu-' 
tion  room  where  Vbe  children  find  a  display 
of  books  arranged  according  to  reading  level 
At  this  point  the  real  workings  of  RIF  begin. 
Each  chUd  is  allowed  to  thiimb  tlu-ough  the 
books,  look  at  the  plctiuea  and  then  choofce 
one  that  he  or  she  wants. 

At  a  recent  'distribution  at  Oundltich 
School  in  North  St.  Loula,  some  excited  third 
graders  came  filing  In  for  their  turn  at  choos- 
ing their  own  books. 

Veronica  BeUamy  knew  just  which  book 
she  wanted.  It  was  oaUed  "Striped  Ice 
Cream,"  and  Veronica,  aged  S,  waa  sun  it 
was  about  strawberry  ice  cream — her  favor- 
ite. She  hugged  her  book  and  ran  up  beside 
her  friend.  Sherry  Hayes,  also  8,  who  had 
chosen  "Clues  in  tha  Woods"  because  It  waa 
a  book  with  "a  lot  of  words  in  it." 

Sherry  and  Veronica  agreed  that  picture 
books  were  fun,  but  books  with  lota  of  words 
were  the  beat. 

The  books  selected  by  the  volunteecai, 
who  purohaae  them  directly  from  tba  pulH 
Ushers  at  about  80  oenta  aplaoe,  are  ttM  ktng 
of  "fun"  books  that  reaUy  appeal  to  ohfldiea. 
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books,    mjstcrias.    fairy 

oomtCB  and,  far  aome  of 

en*  pfogFam  azteiMls 

to  alghUi  grade) .  tbey  of- 

aad  a  popular  dtottonary. 

"Ws   Itope   thla   program    will   encoxirage 

parants  to  start  Ilbnrlaa  In  their  iKWMa  for 

tbelr    flbUdraaw"    aaM    Ura.    JOan    Bryant, 

principal  at  Oimdlarh  ScftooL 

Sb«  lias  beard  from  many  parents  who 
have  began  Iltaarlea  for  tbelr  dUIdren  be- 
cause of  RIP. 

"Ttaat^  exactly  tlie  kind  of  thing  we  want 
to  happen,"  Mrs.  aerdlne  added.  "We're  so 
happy  whan  we  bear  about  parents  getting 
intveatad  in  the  prograa." 

Often  mothers  of  children  in  a  school  be- 
ing vtiUed  by  RIP  vohmteers  come  to  scbool 
OB  tte  day  of  dlatrlbuUon  to  help  out.  Mrs. 
ABoa  TlMaMa  la  one  of  these  mothera.  While 
foHrtb  gradecs  were  choosing  their 
abovt  the  room  talking 
to  aooaa  of  the  dildren  and  belpU^  others 


really  Uka  tko  pragram."  she 
"My  ttttla  gM  haa  ma  read  her  books 
over  and  orer.  and  it  has  reaUy  helped  her 
vaadlBC.  Hw  teacher  says  tfie  ia  doing  so 
wmoKA  better." 

TlMra  an  three  eategoriee  of  books:  prl- 
■Hiy.  for  ktadevgarten  throo^  third,  mld- 
dla.  for  fourth  through  sixth,  and  upper  for 
Mxth  Vbnmtfii  elghtti  gradf . 

Tha  ehUdiea  aay  rhnnaii  from  any  read- 
ing lavaL  "aoma  of  the  older  eliildrea  pick 
ttd^  lower  levaia  beeauae  they  are 
for  them  to  read."  lira.  Bryant  ax- 

Tkla  la  not  diaoooraged.  aeoordlng  to  Urs. 

"We  Just  want  the  ehOdren  to  read 

they  want  to  read."  ahe  aald. 

I  la  no  paid  ataff  la  the  BtP  program. 

An  the  money  they  get  from  the  government 

far  books,  and  all  the  Im4>  la  strictly 


'.  Aian  Sefalfter.  la  a  storytaU- 
part  or  IMT  Bwmlng  at  Ound- 
•  iboit  etary  to  a  group  of 
aalectloa  was  "Thank 
by  I^ngaton  Hugbee.  a  Uaefc 


Ton  Man 


Diiptta  the  UtteRuptton  o(  a  pliotogra- 
pkar  and  a  lapoeiar  during  ttie  laailli^  the 
elMi  mX.aam  balog  only  briefly  dlatraeted 

pletity  ihaorbBd  la  tba  story. 

_  Vafciataew  aaM  tliey  were  ooneemad  at 

t^Mit     bV     k^Bff     I^M^     ^fc      tfltAV     ^i^VM     I^mAbmp 

tnatad  cHMMdy.  ICrs.  Bchlttar  said,  bow- 
•MT.  "THay  low  tt." 

Mat  only  la  It  a  break  In  the  routine,  but  tt 
gtvae  tba  algbtli  gndars  a^osare  to  Utera- 
tam  that  they  mtgbt  not  read  on  their 


Mrs.  aeblftcr  aaM  it  aaed  to  oiake  her  self - 
I  to  ba  a  wUta  atarytaOer  In  aa  aO- 
aehool.  but  ahe  fiBela  aeeepted  by  the 
stadeati  now. 

"^  «Md  to  read  to  them  about  current 

.  bat  now  I  read  to 

•n  icimtm  at  booka."  *a  aMd.  At 

flnt  I  felt  a^-eonadoua  aboot  bataig  a  white 

iMfei  and  Mack  he- 

i  And  I  ean  read  to  them  about 

child  la  the  school 

tar  the  yonngsr  chU- 

1  gradara  had  tta 

tba  fourth  grade. 

that  on  dlaUllmUun  day 


of 

third  grade  ehll- 

toolHthafan  at 

■M.  They  buadlad 

home  at  one  of  the 


▼olunteets  who  liTod  near  the  school  and 
asked  her  to  tail  them  the  story  she  had 
planned  for  the  day. 

That's  the  kind  of  oitbusiasm  RIP  gener- 
ates. Whether  the  children  know  it  or  not, 
they  are  learning  something.  Tbey  are 
learning  to  read  and  to  like  to  read — 
FUNdamentally. 

ACDRET   LaNGWORTHT  LENDS  INSIGHT  INTO 

BooiUfOBn.r  Pboject 

"When  do  I  §ottm  bring  this  b€KkT"  "You 
frteoH  tttU  book  is  mine  to  keepTl"  "I'm  gonna 
find  tlie  biggest  book  pa  goti"  Wide-eyed  and 
breathless  cckounents  sucb  as  these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  exclamations  we  received  on  our 
first  visit  to  seven  Kansas  City,  Mo.  public 
scbooU.  Yates,  Longfellow,  Stark,  Woodland, 
Benjamiu  Harrison,  CUy,  and  Garfield  were 
chosen  from  a  group  of  schools  whose  6tb 
grade  reading  level  ranged  from  4.6  to  5.4  on 
the  national  norms. 

Now  our  repeated  vlaits  to  these  6clKX>l6, 
where  we  are  seeing  ibat  each  diild  will  re- 
ceive at  least  five  books  this  year.  Is  begin- 
ning to  give  us  our  own  personal  rewards.  It's 
been  a  great  experience!  These  rewards  are 
dimming  the  memory  of  frustrations  that  the 
entire  committee  felt  in  "getting  this  project 
on  the  road." 

Pew  new  projects  are  without  a  few  bumps 
and  tUtches  along  the  way.  The  League 
voted  last  March  to  allocate  $700  for  outfit- 
ting the  Red  Cross  Bookmobile  with  carpet- 
ing and  shelving  and  a  minimxun  of  flve 
volunteers  to  drive  the  van  and  act  as  librar- 
ians. Tha  van,  ordered  In  March,  was 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  June.  The  first  week  of 
October  it  arrived  in  KfinwMi  City  having  been 
driven  from  Detroit  In  a  great  circle  route  via 
the  Kast  coast.  There  had  been  a  two  week 
period  when  no  one,  not  even  OM,  knew  what 
had  become  of  It.  Then  it  took  a  month  for 
the  van  to  be  outfitted  with  a  generator  for 
heat  and  lights  and  an  alr-ooodltioning  unit 
to  be  added.  The  exterior  was  brightly 
painted  with  the  Bear  and  Rainbow  and  the 
name  "Pages  of  Pun."  Inside,  shelves  were 
installed  and  a  cheerful  plaid  carpet  put 
down. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Junior  League  volun- 
teers bad  not  been  sitting  on  their  hands. 
It  cannot  even  be  intimated  ttukt  all  were  not 
weU-tialned  for  their  roles.  A  Red  Oroes 
Orientation  oorasse  and  a  itrenuotu  Plrst  Aid 
Ooursa  was  taken.  Beginning  at  8:15  ajn.  and 
lasting  untu  4  pjn.,  this  moat  draaded  day 
gave  MB  all  the  proud  aatlafactlon  (plus  a 
eertlflcate)  that  we  ^^ere  qualified  to  serve  In 
ease  of  a  disaster— whaterer  that  might  mean. 
Driving  the  van  proved  to  be  surprisingly 
easy.  What  had  caaaed  a  few  to  barttate  about 
even  aignlag  up  for  tha  pro|eet  ended  up 
being  a  anap!  A  half  day  library  orlentatiim 
completed  tba  training  Just  la  time  to  take 
the  van  to  the  schools  about  November  1. 

By  tbe  end  of  the  pilot  year,  the  volunteers 
will  have  distributed  approximately  13A>0 
books  to  2,000  children.  Charlie  Brown,  spook 
stories  and  myatertes,  eroaeword  puades,  rid- 
dles, and  poetry  books  have  topped  the  Itot  In 
popularity.  A  geaeroua  donation  of  Hallmark 
hooka  have  bean  tha  moat  oowted— eqieclal- 
ly  tbe  pop-up  variety. 

Where  have  all  the  books  come  from?  Over 
10.000  have  been  donated,  Including  tha  ones 
you  brought  to  the  October  League  meeting. 
Oirl  soouts.  Boy  Seouts,  and  Oampllra  girls 
bare  baea  enomnapsd  to  hold  book  drlvea  on 
a  regular  baslB,  eorporatlona  gave  book  do- 
natloua  aa  thahr  Chrlatmaa  project,  and  sev- 
eral churobea  and  Bad  Ckoas  Regional  ofloes 
have  racrattad  books  on  aa  on-going  batte.  A 
dty  wide  drive  tor  ehlldran's  books  wUI  be 
sponsorad  by  tba  Junior  Bad  CroMCTi  April  g, 
1074.  In  January  of  thla  year,  after  saalng  tbe 

project  la  action,  the  ^ nrr  Olty  Aasodatton 

of  Tnists  and  Poundatloiis  gave  fS.OOO  to  ba 


used  to  buy  new  paperbaok  books.  Other 
funding  haa  oome  ftom  tha  Naaey  Cujbertson 
Ponndatlon,  Hallmark  Foundation,  and  in- 
divUual  guts. 

The  League's  part  in  this  project  has  been 
vital.  Not  only  have  we  supplied  the  volun- 
teers out  In  the  field,  but  our  show  of  sup- 
port has  helped  open  other  doors  and  avenues 
of  support.  However,  this  is  no  small  under- 
taking, and  there  are  other  aspects  in  which 
we  are  not  involved.  Mrs.  Carl  Hummel,  Mar- 
garet, a  dedicated  Red  Cross  volunteer  (re- 
cruited  for  tbe  Job  by  our  own  Jean  Dibble) 
has  found  this  a  fuU-tlme  oommltmeut. 
Every  week  since  March  she  has  been  volun- 
teering 40  +  hour  weeks  to  talk  with  school 
personnel,  writing  grants  for  funds,  recruit- 
ing and  overseeing  volunteers  to  work  In  the 
bookroom,  etc. — a  real  administrator  and 
super  efllclent  organizer,  ptua  being  great  to 
work  with. 

None  of  the  books  given  out  are  shabby. 
AU  are  cleaned,  repaired,  and  catalogued  by 
a  group  of  senior  citizens  who  had  spent  over 
1,000  hours  by  January  seeing  that  all  save- 
able  books  are  in  the  best  condition  poenible. 
Bllaabeth  J<dm8on,  a  retired  children's  li- 
brarian from  the  Kansas  City  Public  Library, 
selects  the  supplementary  purchased  mate- 
rial. The  vcdunteers  offer  suggestions  and 
turn  in  requests  from  tbe  cliUdren. 

What  haa  been  tbe  theory  and  motivation 
behind  all  of  this?  We  are  only  one  of  many 
groups  who  care  about  reading  motivation 
and  low  reading  scores.  The  entire  idea  was 
conceived  by  Mrs.  Robert  McNamara,  in  1966, 
wife  of  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara,  herself  a  reading  volunteer  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  schools.  Appalled  at  the 
reading  nuitMlals  the  children  had  access  to, 
she  obtained  a  FOrd  Poimdation  grant  for  a 
pilot  program  of  distributing  quality  paper- 
backs to  low  Income  family  D.C.  sdiools.  A 
belief  la  RIP.  »— ««1ng  b  PTJNdamental,  has 
spread  rapidly,  and  RIP  programs  are  cur- 
rently operattag  in  130  cities  and  more  are 
being  started.  (The  Kansas  City  Red  Cross 
Chapter  u  a  member  of  RIP.)  A  most  thnely 
article  in  the  February  '74  Reader's  Digest 
shows  the  success  stMy  that  is  this  program. 

Tlie  pilot  schools  and  volunteers  are  being 
asked  to  evaluate  the  program  on  a  periodic 
basis.  Surely  being  able  to  chooae  books  of 
their  very  own  and  seeing  the  book  plate  with 
their  name  written  on  It  should  motivate 
some  of  tha  children  we  reach  to  enjoy  read- 
ing. Here  In  E:ansas  Cii^  the  "T'MgaB  at  Fim" 
success  story  la  only  beginning  to  be  written. 

What   LsAonE   VoLtrirrExas  Think   of   the 

BOOKMOBILS 

(By  Joann  Kinney) 

How  does  an  Inner  city  child  react  when  a 
stranger  comes  to  his  school  to  give  him  a 
free  book?  League  members  are  ciirrently 
discovering  the  varied  reactions  of  these 
children  as  tbey  participate  In  the  Bed  Cross 
Bookmobile  program.  The  League  members 
involved  In  the  project  are:  Adrlance  Altman, 
Diane  Berkshire,  Pam  Crawford,  Margie 
Pligg,  Sarah  Hutchison,  Xante  Koonta,  Lois 
Lacy,  Audrey  Langworthy  (ctaalrman).  Pam 
MoKee,  Kitty  Tlnsman,  and  Mary  Woods. 

In  three  different  visits  to  two  sohools,  each 
team  of  two  League  members  distributes  a 
total  of  five  free  books  to  each  child.  The 
objective  la  tha  child's  enjoyment,  as  he  is 
aUowed  to  select  his  own  books  and  la  not 
requbed  to  report  on  them.  This  project  Is 
based  on  others  like  it  around  tbe  eountry 
which  have  demonstrated  that  owaenbip  of 
a  book  stimulates  a  child  to  waat  to  read 
more. 

Tbe  program,  sponsored  and  run  by  the 
Red  Cross,  began  with  four  tralalng  aaaalons. 
Two  were  spent  in  general  Bed  CroM  ortenta- 
tion  and  first  aid  training,  and  one  in  learn- 
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ing  to  drive  the  bookmobile.  At  tbe  fourth 
session  the  director  of  the  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
souri, Children's  Library  spoke  to  the  volun- 
teers on  new  trends  In  children's  literature 
and  how  to  approach  the  children. 

The  League  members  Interviewed  were,  In 
seneral.  very  enthusiastic  about  thla  place- 
ment. Adrlance  Altman  feels  that  with  each 
succeeding  visit  to  the  bookmobile,  the  chil- 
dren become  more  relaxed  and  receptive. 
They  know  what  to  expect  and  realize  that 
the  volunteers  have  no  ulterior  motives  In 
giving  them  the  books.  Adrlance  sees  some 
evidence  that  the  program  Is  stimulating  in- 
terest In  reading  when  a  child  returns  to  tbe 
bookmobile  requesting  the  same  book  that 
a  friend  was  given  at  the  last  visit.  She  en- 
joys tbe  direct  contact  with  the  children, 
and  feels  this  is  excellent  placement  for 
League  members  desiring  direct  contact  with 
the  public.  It  also  opens  tbe  volxmteer's 
eyes  to  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Inner  city 
schools. 

Diane  Berkshire  feels  that  the  project  is 
hard  w<M:k  and  extremely  worthwhile,  to  that 
it  gives  tbe  children  an  exposure  to  books 
that  they  might  not  otherwise  enjoy.  She 
feels  that  tbe  chUd's  opportunity  to  keep 
the  books  without  the  obligation  of  report- 
ing on  them  increases  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram Immensely. 

Margie  Fllgg  received  some  positive  feed- 
back from  a  small  boy  on  his  second  trip  to 
the  bookmobile.  As  he  was  leaving,  he  threw 
a  smaU  Mexican  doll  Into  the  bookmobile  and 
told  Margie,  "That's  for  you!"  Lois  Lacy 
mentioned  that  the  prmclpals  and  PTA's  of 
schools  in  the  program  were  very  apprecia- 
tive of  their  efforts  and  offered  valuable 
assistance  to  tbe  volunteers. 

THEOt  Ve«y  Own 
As  far  as  we  know  credit  has  not  been  given 
to   the  gracious  act   that  follows,   and   we 
thought  this  might  be  a  good  way  to  do  it 
publicly: 

"Your  school  has  been  selected  by  the 
Kansas  City  Scbool  District  as  one  of  eight 
participating  in  the  pilot  program  of  'Pages 
of  Fun.'  This  reading  motivation  program  is 
sponsored  by  the  Greater  Kansas  City  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  is  affiliated 
with  Reading  Is  Fundamental,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C." 

What  does  this  mean  to  our  children  at 
Benjamin  Harrison  Elementary  Scbool,  414 
Wallace?  (1)  Each  chUd  will  receive  five 
books  of  his  choice  with  his  personal  name 
plate  to  take  home  "for  keeps."  (2)  It  has 
imeant  in  many  cases  complete  disbelief 
that  this  "is  my  book,  my  very  own,  to  take 
home?"  (3)  Prophetically.  It  will  mean  a  more 
intense  intereet  in  the  printed  word,  the 
awareness  that  people  do  give  you  things  be- 
cause they  are  interested  in  you  and  really 
no  strings  are  attached;  and  possessing  your 
very  own  book  must  have  a  positive  influence 
on  the  way  you  treat  books  from  your  own 
school  resource  center. 

Red  Cross,  we  surely  have  found  one  of 
those  pots  of  gold  at  tbe  end  of  the  rainbow 
when  you  came  to  us.  Is  this  the  meaning 
of  your  rainbow  so  attractively  painted  on 
the  bookmobile? 

VmoiNXA  Levin, 
Resource  Center  Director. 
Elwok  Ettxkling. 

Principal. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
author, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  with 
Senator  Eacleton  legislation  patterned 
after  the  successful  reading  is  funda- 
mental—RIF— program.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Piti,  is  cospon- 


soring  the  legislation.  It  was  because  of 
Senator  Pell's  interest  and  support  that 
the  national  reading  improvement  pro- 
gram, authored  by  Senator  Eagleton 
and  me,  was  enacted  in  1974.  With  his 
cosponsorship,  I  am  confident  that  this 
new  pioposal  will  meet  with  similar  suc- 
cess. 

The  proposal  we  introduce  today  au- 
thorizes a  3-year,  $22  million  reading 
motivational  program  under  which  lo- 
cal community  agencies  will  distribute 
inexpensive  books  to  schoolchildren. 
The  bill  makes  available  Federal  match- 
ing assistance  of  50  percent— in  some 
hardship  cases  80  percent — of  the  cost 
of  conducting  reading  motivational  pro- 
grams by  local  sponsore  of  such  pro- 
grams. If  fully  funded,  it  is  estimated 
that  an  additional  21  million  books  would 
be  distributed  to  over  4  million  children. 

Reading  is  an  area  of  utmost  interest 
to  me.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  Reading 
is  fundamental.  It  is  critical  not  only  for 
success  in  school,  but  also  in  subsequent 
adult  life.  Yet,  too  many  children  can- 
not read. 

The  following  statistics  indicate  the 
magnitude  of  the  reading  problem: 

Some  7  million  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary children  are  in  severe  need  of 
special  reading  assistance; 

In  large  urban  areas.  40  to  50  percent 
of  the  children  are  reading  below  grade 
level;  and 

An  OfBce  of  Education  survey  indicat- 
ed 22  percent  of  the  urban  schools  had 
70  to  100  percent  of  their  pupils  readiiig 
a  year  or  more  below  grade  level. 

These  massive  reading  difBculties  have 
been  confirmed  by  surveys  of  teachers 
and  pupils  alike.  Over  and  over  again, 
parents,  the  general  public,  and  the  press 
across  the  Nation  have  expressed  concern 
with  the  poor  pupil  performance  in  the 
fundamental  reading  area.  For  example, 
a  1973  survey  in  my  State  found  tliat 
"the  people  of  Maryland  believe  that  the 
mastering  of  reading  skills  is  the  most 
Important  education  goal  for  the  schools 
of  the  State." 

Mr.  President,  after  I  had  introduced 
the  1974  reading  proposal.  I  received  a 
letter  from  an  individual  from  Texas  who 
sent  me  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  I  would  hke  to 
read  a  paragraph  from  this  article: 

At  commencement  exercises  tbrougbc-.»t 
tbe  city  recently,  anywhere  from  600  to  1.000 
of  DaUas'  9,000  graduating  seniors,  accord- 
ing to  official  estimates,  walked  across  stages 
to  be  handed  diplomas  they  could  not  read. 
Barely  able  to  read,  many  wUl  wind  up  with 
poor  Jobs  or  no  Jol»8  at  all.  Still  m  school, 
youngsters  who  are  either  unable  to  read 
at  aU  or  read  only  at  the  most  elementary 
level  can  be  found  in  almost  every  one  of 
DaUas'  43  secondary  schools.  DaUas  Scbool 
Superintendent  Nolan  Estes  haa  estimated 
more  than  30,000  of  the  public  school  system's 
fOSJOO  secondary  students  read  at  least  two 
or  more  years  below  grade  level. 

The  seriousness  and  scope  of  the  read- 
ing problem  prompted  me  to  label  read- 
ing as  the  "Achilles  heel"  of  American 
education. 

In  the  last  Congress,  Senator  Eacleton 
and  I  introduced  separate  bills  to  com- 
bat reading  problems.  These  two  meas- 


ures were  combined  and  became  the 
National  Reading  Improvement  program 
which  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974. 

This  year,  we  were  successful  in  per- 
suading the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  fund  the  reading  improvement 
pr(«ram  and  $17  million  was  included 
in  the  education  appropriation  bill  for 
this  national,  priority  problem. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  the  Senate- 
passed  reading  provisions  last  year,  we 
included  support  for  RTF-like  projects 
which  we  seek  to  expand  by  today's  bill. 
Unfortunately,  this  particular  provision 
was  lost  in  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence. The  introduction  by  Congressman 
Al  Quie  of  a  similar  bill,  HJl.  9048, 
makes  me  confident  not  only  that  legis- 
lation will  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  but 
by  the  House  also.  Thus,  the  prospects 
for  enactment  are  good. 

The  RIF  program  results  from  idea 
of  an  individual  and  it  serves  to  show 
how  an  individual  can  make  a  difference, 
and  can  effectuate  positive  changes.  I 
am  speaking  of  Mrs.  Robert  McNamara. 
Mrs.  McNamara  was  a  volunteer  read- 
ing teacher  aide  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
school  system  and  she  became  concerned 
with  the  dullness  of  reading  material 
available.  She  took  to  the  school  a  Jules 
Verne  adventure  story  and  the  student 
whom  she  was  addressing  said:  "I  sure 
would  like  to  own  a  book  Uke  that."  Mrs. 
McNamara  gave  the  book  to  the  child. 
Based  on  that  experience.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Namara has  created  a  private,  national 
organisation  which  has  done  a  marvel- 
ous job  in  promoting  reading  by  giving 
books  to  youngsters. 

RIF's  purpose  then  is  to  motivate 
children  to  read  for  pleasure  through 
experiencing  the  joy  and  ownership  of 
owning  exciting  books  of  their  own.  RIF 
is  now  in  operation  in  47  States  and  in 
past  years.  RIF  distributed  -over  5  mil- 
lion paperbacks  to  2  mUlion  children.  In 
Maryland,  we  have  six  RIF  action  pro- 
grams underway  and  two  more  are  in 
the  developing  stage — no  books  yet  dis- 
tributed. Last  year  in  Maryland  over 
6.000  books  were  distributed  to  over  250 
children.  RIF  not  only  believes  that 
reading  is  fundamental,  but  also  believes 
that  readuig  is  fun. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different 
organizations  which  have  sponsored  RIF 
projects.  These  include  c<nnmunlty 
groups,  private  industry,  military  wives' 
clubs,  educational  organizatians,  dvie 
clubs,  and  church  groups.  In  fact,  an  es- 
sential element  of  the  RIF  program  has 
been  the  grassroots  support  and  invalTe- 
ment.  In  this  program,  each  community 
organizes,  develops,  and  runs  its  own 
program.  Most  of  the  children  that  RIF 
serves  have  never  owned  a  book.  By  pro- 
viding them  with  books  of  their  own,  we 
may  be  beglmUng  for  these  jroungsters  a 
habit  that  wiU  last  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  recess,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  distribu- 
tion of  books  in  a  RIF  project  In  Balti- 
more City  at  the  Barclay  Elementary 
School.  I  (mly  wish  my  ooUeacues 
could  have  seen  tbe  eagwnMa.  esotte- 
ment  and  enthusiasm  of  the  children  as 
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they  leleeted  their  own  bo(4c  from  a  wide 
TArtctj  of  sttracUve  and  appettUng 
PttpeitMcks.  One's  Impression,  based/cm 
oheoTing  these  students,  that  this^ro- 
tXBm  would  encourage  and  stimulate 
reading  was  confirmed  by  my  discus- 
sions with  the  school's  principal,  teach- 
ers, and  parents.  In  summary,  this  is  an 
eacellgnt  program  which  will  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  1974  Reading  Im- 
provement Act.  I  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  Introducing  will  be  a  great 
stimolus  to  the  creation  of  more  reading 
motlvatteaal  programs  not  only  in  Mary- 
land, but  throughout  this  entire  Nation. 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Sitaeatlon  Suboteimlttee,  I  will  do  every- 
thing Z  can  to  see  that  early  and  fav- 
orahle  action  is  taken  on  this  proposal. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  the  Baltimore  News  American 
ilwrrlMng  my  recent  visit  be  included 
in  th«  Rwon. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  mdered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ou,  as  follows: 

(From  tbe  Baltimore  Sun,  Oct.  14,  1976) 
BsAXX  Wants  Itomm  Books  Givur  Awat 
BetOCM  are  slmoat  alwaya  lenl,  and  seldom 
given  ftway,  but  Senator  J.  Olenn  BeaU,  Jr. 
<R..  Md.)  Ttelted  a  Baltimore  pubUc  school 
yestanlay  wbere  tbe  latter  la  the  caae  and 
annoonced  that  he  would  co-sponsor  federal 
legislation  to  give  the  cause  a  push. 

Senator  BeaU  and  several  aides  vUited 
Barclay  Elementary  School,  where  they 
watched  eacer  ehUdren  visit  tbe  library  and 
choose  from  a  selection  of  books  that  were 
glVBn  them  free  \inder  a  program  called 
Reeding  Is  Pundamental. 

It  was  the  14th  such  distribution  since 
tbe  1971-1873  acfaool  year,  when  Reading  Is 
Fundamental  came  to  Barclay.  PaT«nt  con- 
tributions and  aid  from  tbe  Barclay-Brent 
■dueatimi  Corporation  have  helped  pay  for 
reading  material,  although  this  year  it  Is 
being  financed  by  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Seeondary  Uueatlon  Act. 

Margaret  MeMamara,  wife  of  the  World 
Bank  pnsldent.  who  created  the  private,  na- 
tional R<iart1ng  IS  Fundamental  organization 
while  working  a*  a  volunteer  reading  teacher 
aide  in  Washington  nine  years  ago,  also 
vlalt#d  Barday.  She  aald  the  programs  ai« 
now  la  400  schools  In  47  states  and  have  dis- 
tributed S  mlllkm  free  books. 

Senator  BeaU  said  his  legislation,  to  be  co- 
qmnsorsd  by  Senator  Thomas  Eagleton  (D., 
Mo.).  woOM  create  a  three-part  naUonal 
Tssdlng-lsupf  o  vement  progxam. 

Among  other  features.  It  would  authorize 
a  three-year.  $32  mUUon  "readlng-motlva- 
ttoB"  program  under  which  local  communi- 
ties would  distribute  books  to  schoolchildren. 
Tbe  federal  tovemment  would  bear  half  cost 
c<  settlBg  op  a  program. 

"We  want  to  see  Barclay  schools  all  over 
the  nation."  he  said. 


[From  the  Baltimore  News  American,  0:t.  16, 
1976J    "i 

LUlSMUfS   IB   iMTOaTANT 

Belatlxtg  to  young  children  Is  not  always  an 
easy  task  for  f\iU  grown  adults,  and  Mary- 
laad'a  Sen.  J.  Olenn  BeaU  Jr.  surely  falls  In 
that  category. 

The  senator  did  a  remarkable  job  recently 
In  listening  to  a  swarm  of  elght-year-olds  in 
the  Barclay  Elementary  School  Library. 

Ob  tbe  library  floor  with  youngsters  clus- 
tariag  arouad  him.  Ben.  BeaU  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  this  part  o(  bis  Job  as  he  learned 


about  sea  monsters,  dinosaurs,  giant  dogs 
and  other  strange  species  which  poke  their 
beads  up  from  time  to  time  in  children's 
literature. 

nie  senator's  tour  of  Barclay  was  meant 
to  dramatize  what  he  believes  is  a  need  for 
additional  federally  sponsored  programs  to 
improve  the  reading  skUls  of  elementary 
school  children. 

The  senator's  tact  in  listening  to  the  kids, 
instead  of  indulging  In  campaign  oratory  in- 
appropriate for  eight-year-olds,  was  exem- 
plary. 

For  a  good  politician,  like  a  good  minister, 
has  to  learn  to  listen  as  well  as  to  preach. 
Sen.  BeaU  clearly  knows  that. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY : 
a  2536.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  the  interest  paid  on  certain 
industrial  development  bonds.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section  103 
of  the  Intomal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  exemption  al- 
lowed for  industrial  development  bonds 
from  $1  million  to  $10  million,  but  only  if 
they  are  issued  in  connection  with  proj- 
ects in  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  as  redevelopment  areas  un- 
der section  401(a)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  DeveloiMnent  Act  of  1965. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  proposals 
introduced  in  the  Congress  recently  to 
raise  this  "small  Issue"  exemption  from 
1  million  to  10  million  for  everyone,  but 
this,  I  feel,  would  be  an  unwisely  broad 
expansion  of  the  industrial  development 
bond  exemption. 

The  program  is  implemented  by  States 
on  an  individual  basis,  subject  to  Federal 
law  and  interpretation  of  special  State 
enabling  statutes  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  and  if  the  exemption  were 
increased  across  the  board.  I  feel  it  wQuld 
prove  increasingly  costly  to  the  Treasury. 

But  limiting  this  expansion  of  the  ex- 
emption to  investment  in  redevelopment 
areas,  my  proposal  would  provide  a 
unique  advantage  to  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  United  States.  With  the  pro- 
gram limited  strictly  to  those  lagging 
areas,  revenues  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
would  rather  naturally  Increase  as  the 
availability  of  this  type  of  tax  exempt  in- 
come would  be  reduced. 

I  feel  that  my  proposal  is  a  modest  and 
well-targeted  one  that  would  benefit  only 
those  areas  that  were  in  difficult  eco- 
nomic straits  even  before  the  present 
recession. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  3536 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  pcuti- 
graph  103(c)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  the  exemption  for 
certain  smaU  Issues)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(I)  $10,000,000  limit  In  certain  cases. — 
At  the  election  of  the  Issuer,  made  at  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
(»   t^s   delegate   sbaU   by  regulations   pre- 


scribe, with  respect  to  any  Issue  this  para- 
graph shaU  be  applied — 

(1)  by  substituting  "$10,000,000"  for 
"$1,000,000'  In  subparagraph   (A),  if 

(U)  the  land  or  property  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  Is  located  In  a  redevelopment 
area  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  Section  401(a)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966.". 

Sbc.  2 — The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  apply  to  industrial  development  bonds 
issued  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Ctjrtis,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Qarn.  Mr.  Hat- 
weld,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Yottnc, 
and  Mr.  PRoxiau) : 
S.J.  Res.  140.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  sunendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  the  protec- 
tion of  imbom  children  and  other  per- 
sons; and 

S.J.  Res.  141.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  the  protec- 
tion of  imborn  children  and  other  per- 
sons. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  two  constitutional  ' 
amendments  that  would  guarantee  the 
right  to  life  to  all  Americans.  These 
amendments  under  the  titles  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  10  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  11  were  origlnaUy  Introduced 
on  January  23,  1975.  and  were  recently 
voted  upon  in  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments.  The 
subcommittee  failed  to  vote  out  either  of 
these  bills,  thereby  effectively  blocking 
their  consideration  by  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  as  a  whole.  The  extra- 
ordinary importance  of  the  issue  of 
abortl(»i  persuades  me  to  reintroduce 
these  same  amendments  as  a  symbolic 
gesture  of  the  continuing  struggle  to  re- 
instate the  principles  of  reverence  for 
life  which  have  been  a  hallmark  of  this 
Nation  for  nearly  200  years  of  Its  history. 
I  say  nearly  200  years  because,  as  you 
know,  the  Supreme  Court  on  January  22, 
1973,  in  decisions  mai-ked  by  some  of  the 
most  erroneous  thinking  and  misreading 
of  history  ever  to  mar  a  decislcm  by  that 
august  body,  made  abortion-on-demand 
a  legal  right  throughout  America. 

Recently.  I  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  look  into  the  true  facts  of  the 
attitudes  toward  abortion  that  existed  at 
the  founding  of  om-  Nation.  I  ask  permis- 
sion that  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
Library  of  Congress  report  "Attitude  To- 
ward Abortion  at  the  Founding  of  the 
United  States"  be  included  in  the  Record. 
In  addition  to  this  report,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  text  of  my 
remarks  when  I  first  introduced  my  hu- 
man life  amendment— May  31,  1973 — 
and  of  a  speech  I  delivered  before  the 
New  York  State  Right  to  Life  Committee 
on  September  27,  1975,  Inserted  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 
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jAr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  happy  to  report, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  origlital  cospon- 
sore  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolutk>n  11  have  agreed 
to  Join  with  me  cmce  more  in  their  re- 
introduction.  I  therefore  want  to  take 
this  occasion  to  publicly  exprees  my  grati- 
tude to  Senators  Bartikti,  Citrtis,  Easi- 
LAiTD,  OARif .  Hatfield,  Helms,  and  YoimG. 
These  Senators  differ  in  religion,  in  po- 
litical philosophy,  in  social  philosophy 
and  in  many  other  ways.  But  they  all 
agree  with  the  most  prestigious  medical, 
scientific  and  legal  authorities  in  holding 
that  a  fetus  is  a  dlsthict,  genetically 
identifiable  individual  human  being,  and 
that  this  human  being  deserves  the  pro- 
tection of  our  laws — ^protection  it  was 
given  before  Uie  Supreme  Court  made  its 
infamous  decisions. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  be  able 
to  announce  a  new  cosponsor  of  these 
amendments.  I  refer  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Proxmire. 
The  addition  of  his  name  to  the  list  of 
cosponsors  is,  I  am  convinced,  another 
and  very  important  step  on  the  path  to 
the  ultimate  goal  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  protect  the  unborn. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  sup- 
port and  to  state  that  his  cosponsorship 
is  symbolic  of  the  ever-growtng  support 
the  pro-life  movement  is  receiving  all 
across  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have,  on  previous  oc- 
casions, made  a  statement  that  I  make 
again  today  with  renewed  conviction: 
The  cause  of  the  uidwm  will  triumph 
because  the  cause  of  the  unborn  is  just.  I 
send  my  resolutions  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  ttiey  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olutions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  RES.  140 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congnaa  assembled,  (two-thtrds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  foUow- 
ing  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States, 
which  shaU  be  vaUd  to  aU  Intents  and. pur- 
poses aa  part  of  tbe  Constitution  wben  rati- 
fied by  tbe  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  sut»nlaBlon  by  tbe  C3ongresE : 
"artkxk  — 

"Section  1.  With  respect  to  the  right  to 
life,  the  word  'person',  as  used  In  this  article 
and  In  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  appUes  to  aU  human  beings.  Includ- 
ing their  unborn  offspring  at  every  stage  of 
their  biological  development.  Irrespective  of 
age,  health,  ftmctlon,  or  condition  of 
dependency. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shaU  not  apply  lu  an 
emergency  when  a  reasonable  medical  cer- 
tainty exists  that  continuation  of  the  preg- 
nancy wUl  cause  the  death  of  the  mother. 

"Sec.  3.  Congress  and  the  several  States 
shaU  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions.". 

SJ.  Bu.   141 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 

reseiOativea  of  the  Vntted  States  of  America 

in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 

House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 


ing article  Is  prop}>eed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  (Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
■Hull  be  vaUd  to  aU  intents  and  porpoaes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  tbe 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  tbe  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"ABTICLE     — 

"SEcnoif  1.  With  respect  to  the  right  to 
Ufe,  tbe  wcMTd  'person',  as  tised  In  this  article 
and  In  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  ^pUee  to  all  human  beings,  irre- 
spective of  age,  health,  function,  or  condi- 
tion of  dependency,  including  their  unborn 
offspring  at  every  stage  of  their  biological 
development. 

"Sec.  2.  No  unborn  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life  by  any  person :  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  nothing  in  this  article  shaU  pro- 
hibit a  law  permitting  only  those  medical 
procedures  required  to  prevent  the  deatli-of 
the  mother. 

"Sec.  8.  Congress  and  the  several  States 
shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation  within  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions.". 

EXHIBTr  1 

[From  the  Library  of  (Congress,  Congressional 

Research  Service] 
AxTmjDE  Toward  Abobtion  at  the  FotrNDiMC 
OF  TBE  United  States 
The  earliest  American  book  In  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  abortion  is  Otjservations  on 
Abortion '  by  Dr.  John  Bums,  Regliis  Profes- 
sor ot  Surgery  at  the  University  of  (Hasgow, 
a  noted  obstetrician  and  author  of  numerous 
books  on  midwifery  and  surgery-,  whose  dates 
are  given  as  1774- '76  to  1860.  Unfortunately, 
It  Is  not  on  the  Library  shelves  at  present. 
However,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  It 
would  reflect  the  general  nxedlcal,  ethical, 
and  religious  views  of  the  period.  Burns  was 
a  man  of  deep  religious  faith,  as  witness  his 
The  Principles  of  CThristian  Philosophy,  the 
first  American  editions  of  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Carey,  Lee,  and  Blanchard  at 
Philadelphia  in  1833  (L  of  C  BB  1313764). 
It  doea  not  treat  of  abortion,  though  it  does 
deal  with  marital  relationship. 

The  most  authoritative  work  of  the  period 
(late  18th -early  19th  centuries)  in  medical 
ethics  was  undoubtedly  the  immensely  In- 
fiuentlal  text  by  the  English  physician.  Dr. 
Thomas  Perclval  (1740-1834).  a  Manetaester 
Unitarian,  deeply  read  in  law  (Blackstone) , 
phlloe(9hy  (Paley  and  Hutcheeon),  and 
ethics.  First  published  In  1803  at  Manchester, 
UK,  there  Is  a  1976  reprint  of  the  1927  WU- 
liams  and  WUklns  (Baltimore)  edition,  pub- 
lished by  B.  E.  Krieger,  Huntington,  New 
York  and  edited  (with  supplementary 
material)  by  Dr.  Ghaimcy  Leake  (L 
of  C  B  734.84).  WhUe  aUowlng  for  ther- 
apeutic abortion  (to  save  the  mother's  life) , 
Pu«lval  sharply  condemns  abortk>n  in  gen- 
eral: "To  extlngukh  the  first  spark  of  life 
Is  a  crime  of  the  same  nature,  both  against 
our  Maker  and  society,  as  to  destroy  an 
Infant,  a  chUd,  or  a  man;  these  regular  and 
successive  stages  of  existence  being  the  ordi- 
nances of  Ood,  subject  alone  to  the  divine 
wUl . .  ." 

He  specificaUy  rejects  the  argiunent  that 
the  mother  has  "equal  and  fxiU  rights"  over 
the  fetus  since  It  Is  "a  portion  of  the  womb." 
and  holds  that  "no  female  can  be  privUeged 
to  Injure  her  own  bowels,  much  less  the 
fetus,  which  Is  now  weU  known  to  constitute 
no  part  of  them."  Indeed,  he  identifies  abor- 
tion "under  the  denomination  of  miu-der  ' 
when  and  If,  "nor  moral  or  salutory  end 
(being)  In  view"  (l.e.,  in  therapeutic  cases 
W;here  "the  configuration  of  the  fetus"  en- 


dangers the  mother's  life),  abortlfaclenta 
cause  the  death  of  a  child  after  birth.  Abor- 
tion in  the  sense  of  feticide  (\».,  en  ventre 
aa  mere),  he  regards  (following  BUM^stoitc 
and  the  (Common  Law)  as  a  "misprision''  or 
"very  heinous  misdemeanor."  He  quotes 
Blackstone  with  approval:  "If  a  woman  be 
quick  with  child,  and,  by  a  potion  or  other- 
wise, kiUeth  it  In  her  womb,  this  Is  a  great 
misprision,  yet  no  murder.  But  If  the  child 
be  bom  alive,  and  dletb  of  the  potion  or 
otherwise,  this  is  murder." 

Other  works  by  Perclval  of  a  more  genera! 
ethical  and  moral  chiowcter  Include  his 
Philosophical,  Medical,  and  Experimental 
Essays,  (published  in  London  In  IT'6.  L  of 
C  R  117.842,  Toner  Collection*),  Ms  Paren- 
tal Instructions  (first  published  In  three 
parts  between  1776  and  1800.  and  reprinted 
by  Harper's,  New  York  in  1846.  L  of  C  BJ 
1631.846),  and  A  Father's  Instructions  to  His 
Children  ("designed  to  promote  tbe  love  of 
virtue,  a  taste  for  knowledge,  and  an  early 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  nature." 
published  at  Dublin  in  1790.  L  of  C  BJ 
1681.P4). 

The  tradition  of  English  (hence,  Anglo- 
American)  law  In  this  regard,  reaching  back 
to  medieval  canon  law,  held  that  Ufe  begins 
at  "quickening"  (cf.  Blackstone:  "Life  Is  the 
Immediate  gift  of  God,  a  right  inherent  by 
nature  In  every  individual;  and  it  begins  in 
the  contemplation  of  law  as  soon  as  an  Infant 
Is  able  to  stir  in  its  mother's  womb") . 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  (published  be- 
fore the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence)  in  Its  treatment  of  the 
absolute  character  of  those  rights  which 
pertain  to  each  person  prior  to  any  social 
relationship  (with  Its  relative  rights),  is 
often  held  to  have  influenced  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  In  Its  treatment  of 
rights  as  "a  person's  legal  and  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  his  life"  (Blackstone). 

Abortion  laws  and  general  opinion  as  well 
reflected  the  long-established  distinction  be- 
tween the  "quickened"  or  "formed"  fetus  and 
the  "unqulckened"  or  "unformed,"  but  be- 
ginning in  the  early  19th  century,  statutes 
either  did  not  recognize  that  distinction  or 
appeared  to  dlsaUow  it  by  a  more  inclusive 
and  rigorous  prohibition  both  in  England 
and  in  America.  Prior  to  these  statutes,  the 
Common  Law  position  applied  in  each  State 
of  the  United  States, — l.e.,  requiring  that  the 
child  "is  able  to  atlr  In  tbe  moiher's  womb" 
(Blackstone)  before  one  could  speak  of  (and 
forbid)  abortion  as  a  homlckle. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  canon  law  reflected 
the  moral  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Chtirch. 
In  Protestant  countries  the  dvU  law  rather 
than  treatises  on  moral  theology  was  the 
primary  means  for  transmitting  moral 
norms.  However,  behind  .that  clvU  law  was 
the  tradition  of  canon  law.  Thus,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  medieval  decretals,  tbe  Si 
Aliquis  (associated  with  Reglno  of  Prum.  c. 
900) ,  falsely  attributed  to  a  CoimcU  of  Wonns 
(c.  1880)  by  Bourchard  at  Worms  (c.  1000). 
condenuUng  all  abortions  as  homicide,  wma 
cited  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  (16&2-16M),  along 
with  Genesis  6:6,  FUta  (an  anonymous  14th 
century  commentator,  influenced  by  Si 
Aliquis),  and  Edward  de  Bracton*  (mld-Uth 
century) . 

The  enclosed  reports  on  traditional  belief 
regarding  abortion  at  tbe  beginning  of  Ufe. 
and  the  Infusion  ot  the  soul,  provide  baok- 
groimd  for  the  "qoldcensd-unquickened" 
distinction  in  Christian  thooght  and  prac- 
tice. Note  that  whareas  Pope  Gregory  IX  (In 
the  decreUls  of  1234)  reoraiclled  (mors  or 
less)  Si  Aliquis  with  Oratlan  (and  his  GIoms 
Ordinarla,  c.  121A-1246),  by  treating  early 


I  Springfield     (Massachusetts) , 
edition.  1809,  L  of  C  RO  64839&. 


American 


'Abortion  is  not  discusaed  In  this  walk, 
which  may  be  seen  In  tbe  Rare  Book  Boom 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

•Author  of  the  treatise  on  the  laws  of 
England. 
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■bortkxi  ••  "quasl-murder",  Slxtiis  V  rein- 
«t»tad  ai  AlUiitU  (in  the  BuU  of  lft88.  "Bf- 
Xraiwtmn")  only  to  tuive  tb*t  stand  mod- 
lllMt  la  IMl  by  Ovesory  XTV  (In  the  "Sedes 
ApostoUca  pla  mat«r"),  who  returned  to  the 
mMurtream  of  medlSTal  tradition  regarding 
the  "animate-inanimate"  distinction.* 

The  Protestant  tradition  in  colonial 
America  may  be  seen  in  the  Essay  on  the 
D«oalog%e,  by  tbe  Reverend  Benjamin  Wads- 
wortb  (l«fl»-70  to  1737),  President  <^  Har- 
vanl  C<dlege  and  eminent  New  England 
dlTlne,  «lu>  condemns  those  who  "purposely 
•odMiTor  to  destroy  the  tlXe  of  a  ChUd  In  the 
Womb"  aa  violating  tbe  command.  "Thou 
■halt  not  klU".  (Tbe  Xsaay,  published  at 
Bost0n  In  1718.  may  be  seen  In  the  Ubrary  of 
CnngTW.  lUcroform  Hearting  BotMn,  Micro- 
art  tvmna.  20M) .  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
gnaX  Lutbenn  scholar  and  writer,  Pufendorf 
(d.  ISM).  In  bis  magisterial  On  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  of  Mo^t^ofu  (1673).  translated  Into 
■ngllab  In  1710  and  widely  read  In  the  18th 
century,  argues  that  "the  power  of  the  father 
does  on  no  acooont  extend  so  far  that  he  can 
destroy  tbe  child  wbUe  yet  unborn,  except  In 
case  both  tbe  mother  and  the  child  would 
otherwise  perish." 

Tbe  absence  of  tbe  qulckened-unqulckened 
distinction  In  tbe  early  19th  century  statutes 
very  Uksly  reflects  tbe  progress  of  sdentiflc 
knowledge  regarding  conception  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fetus.  Germain  Orisez  (In 
A1)orUon—The  Mfftha.  The  Realities,  and  The 
ArffumenU,  Corpiu  Books.  New  York,  1970, 
L  of  C  HQ  707.0688)  cites  Theodorlc  B.  ( 1791- 
1»96)  and  John  B.  (1794-1851)  Beck's  Sle- 
mgnta  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  published  at 
Albany  in  1833  (L  of  C  RA  1060JB5  •)  against 
animation  or  quickening  "aa  a  significant 
dividing  line:  "However,  objectionable  such 
an  tylnlon  may  be,  yet  tbe  fact  is  certain, 
that  tbe  foetus  enjoys  life  long  before  tbe 
sensation  of  quickening  is  felt  by  the  mother. 
...  If  physiology  and  reason  Justify  the 
position  Just  laid  down,  we  must  consider 
those  laws  which  treat  with  less  seventy  the 
crime  of  producing  abortion  at  an  early 
period  of  gestation,  as  immoral  and  unjust." 
This  view  was  expressed  authoritatively  Just 
forty-elgbt  years  after  the  OeclaraUon  of  In- 
dependence. 


«And  tbe  widespread  belief  that  the  male 
•mbryo  was  quickened  and  ensouled  40  days 
attar  conception,  the  female  after  8&— a  du- 
tlnctlon  wblcSi  held  as  late  as  St.  Alpbonsus 
Llguon  In  the  Uth  century. 

*llth  edition,  J.  B.  Upplncott,  Phlladel- 
pbkki  1800  (John  B.  Beck  also  wrote  a  history 
at  wfwllrlns  ta  the  Amartean  colonies  In  1860, 
and  an  Inaugural  dissertation  on  «nfant1<>ldf. 
HSW  Totk.  1887.  L  of  C  HV  66S734.  Tofwr) . 
This  latter  sssay  contains  a  significant  sec- 
tion on  abortion  in  Chapter  n,  "Medlco- 
Legtf  History"  wbsrsin  he  discusses  tradl- 
tkmd  views  re^urdlng  tbe  infusion  of  the 
■onL  He  rteflnes  infanticide  to  include  tbe 
destruction  of  the  fetus  in  utero,  and  argues 
that  tba  fetus  Is  alive  prior  to  quickening. 
Tba  w«fk  may  be  seen  in  the  Rare  Book 
Boom.  Substantially  tbe  same  arguments  ap- 
pear in  the  Element*,  whose  "Infanticide" 
section  he  wrote.  Feticide  or  criminal  abor- 
tion is  regarded  as  a  form  of  infanticide,  it  is 
argued  tbat  the  fetus  la  a  living  being  prior 
to  "quickening",  and  tbe  fetus  Is  not  viewed 
as  portto  viscerit  mctrto.  Further,  be  main- 
tains tbat  tba  anUaate-lnamlnate  dlstinc- 
tkm  has  tended  "to  countenance,  rather  than 
to  encourage  abortion,  at  least  In  the  earlier 
stagsa  of  pregnancy"). 

(Addandnm:  TIm  definitive  study  trf  abor- 
tton  Mid  tbe  pertinent  canonical  texts  In  tbe 
ancient  world  and  in  early  and  medieval 
Christendom  Is  Bnao  Nardl's  Procurafo  Abor-  . 
tOiiel  Mbwto  Oreoo  Bamano,  published  In 
1971  at  Ifllas.  I.  of  C  H«  7671737). 


(From  the  Congrbssionai.  Rkcom),  May  31, 

1973) 

PaorecnoN  or  tht  Unbobm — ^iNTXooucnoif 

OP  A  Joint  Rxsolutiok 

iSr.  Bttcbxxt.  Mr.  President,  about  4 
months  ago,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  pair  of 
highly  controversial,  precedent-shattering 
decisions.  Roe  against  Wade  and  Doe  against 
Bolton,  ruled  tbat  a  pregnant  woman  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  destroy  the  life  of  her 
unborn  child.  In  so  doing,  the  Court  not  only 
contravened  the  express  will  of  every  State 
legislature  in  the  country;  It  not  only  re- 
moved every  vestige  of  legal  protection 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  child  in  the  mother's 
womb;  but  It  reached  its  result  through  a 
curious  and  conftising  chain  of  reasoning 
that,  logically  extended,  could  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  genetically  deficient  In- 
fant, the  retarded  child,  or  the  Insane  or 
senile  adult. 

After  reviewUxg  these  decisions,  I  con- 
cluded that,  given  the  gravity  of  the  Issues 
at  stake  and  the  way  In  which  the  Court  had 
carefully  closed  off  alternative  means  of  re- 
dress, a  constitutional  amendment  was  the 
only  way  to  remedy  the  damage  wrought  by 
the  Court.  My  decision  was  not  lightly  taken 
for  I  believe  that  only  matters  of  permanent 
and  fundamental  interest  are  properly  the 
subject  for  constitutional  amendment.  I  re- 
gret the  necessity  for  having  to  take  this  seri- 
ous step,  but  the  Court's  decisions,  unfor- 
tunately, leave  those  who  respect  human  life 
in  all  its  stages  from  inception  to  death  with 
no  other  recourse. 

To  those  who  argue  that  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  afTectlng  abortion  and  re- 
lated matters  would  encumber  the  document 
with  details  more  appropriately  regulated  by 
statute,  I  can  only  reply  that  the  ultimate 
responsibility  must  be  borne  by  the  High 
Court  itself.  With  Mr.  Justice  White,  who  dis- 
sented so  vigorously  in  the  abortion  cases : 

I  find  nothing  In  the  language  or  history 
of  the  Constitution  to  support  the  Court's 
Judgment. 

The  Court  simply  carved  out  of  Oiln  air  a 
previously  undisclosed  right  of  "privacy"  that 
Is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  a 
right  of  privacy  which,  oddly,  can  be  exercised 
in  this  instance  only  by  destroying  the  life 
and,  therefore,  the  privacy  of  an  unborn 
child.  As  Mr.  Justice  White  remarked  last 
January: 

As  an  exercise  of  raw  Judicial  power,  tbe 
Court  perhaps  has  authority  to  do  what  it 
does  today;  but  in  my  view  its  Judgment  is 
an  Improvident  and  extravagant  exercise  of 
the  power  of  judicial  review  which  the  Con- 
stitution extends  to  this  Court. 

JH  the  intervening  weeks  since  the  Court's 
decisions,  I  have  sought  the  advice  of  men 
and  women  larained  In  medicine,  ethics,  and 
the  law.  They  have  given  me  the  most  dis- 
criminating and  exacting  coimsel  on  virtually 
every  bspect  of  the  Issues  involved  and  have 
provided  invaluable  assistance  in  drawing  up 
an  amendment  that  reflects  the  latest  and 
best  scientific  fact,  and  that  comports  with 
our  most  cherished  legal  traditions. 

Mr.  President,  before  discussing  the  spe- 
cific language  of  my  proposed  amendment,  I 
believe  It  necessary  first  to  analyze  the  effect 
and  implications  of  Wade  and  Bolton,  and 
then  to  place  them  in  the  context  of  current 
attacks  on  our  traditional  attitudes  toward 
human  life.  At  the  outset,  it  is  necessary  to 
discuss  with  some  care  what  the  Coxirt  In  fact 
held  In  its  abortion  decisions.  This  Is,  I  must 
confess,  not  an  easy  task.  For  parsing  tbe 
Court's  opinions  In  these  cases  requires  tbat 
one  attempt  to  follow  a  labyrinthine  path  of 
argument  tbat  simultaneously  Ignores  or 
confuses  a  long  line  of  legal  precedent  and 
fllee  In  the  face  of  well-efltabllshed  scientific 
tect. 


The  Court's  labored  reasoning  in  thes^ 
cases  has  been  a  source  of  considerable  puz- 
zlement to  all  who  have  the  slightest  famU- 
larlty  with  the  biological  facts  of  hiunan 
life  before  bh-th  or  with  the  legal  protections 
previously  provided  for  the  unborn  child. 
The  Court's  substantial  errors  of  law  and 
fact  have  been  so  well  documented  by  others 
that  It  would  be  superfiuous  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  add  anything  of  my  own.  I  shall 
simply  refer  Senators  to  the  most  incisive 
summary  of  the  Court's  errors  that  I  have 
encountered.  It  is  In  the  form  of  a  legal  brief 
filed  by  the  attorneys  In  the  Byrn  case  that 
was  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
time  It  handed  down  Its  opinions  In  Wade 
and  Bolton.  It  presents  a  devastating  histori- 
cal, ^egal  and  scientific  indictment  of  the 
court's  errors  of  commission  and  omission.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  document 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  as  Ap- 
pendix A,  and  urge  Senators  to  give  more 
careful  study  to  its  arguments. 

The  Acting  PaxsmENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  Xt  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Appendix  A.) 

Mr.  BDCKLBT..Mr.  President,  the  fuU  Im- 
port of  the  Court's  action  Is  as  yet  Incom- 
pletely understood  by  large  segments  of  the 
public  and  by  many  legislators  and  com- 
mentators. It  seems  to  be  rather  widely  held, 
for  example,  that  the  Court  authorized  abor- 
tion on  request  in  the  first  8  months  of  preg- 
nancy, leaving  the  States  free  to  proscribe  the 
act  thereafter.  But  such  is  far  from  the 
truth.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  under 
these  decisions,  a  woman  may  at  any  time 
during  pregnancy  exercise  a  constitutional 
right  to  have  an  abortl<Mi  provided  only  that 
she  can  find  a  physician  wlUlng  to  certify 
that  her  "bealitb"  requires  it;  and  as  tbe 
word  "health"  Is  defined,  that  in  essence 
means  abortion  on  demand. 

The  Coiurt's  attempts  to  distinguish  three 
stages  of  pregi)eC6cy,  but  upon  examination 
this  attempt  ylilBs,  In  practical  effect,  dis- 
tinctions without  a  difference.  In  the  first  3 
months,  in  the  words  of  the  court,  "the 
abortion  decision  and  its  effectuation  must  be 
left  to  the  medical  judgment  of  the  pregnant 
woman's  attending  physician."  This  means, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  abortion  on  re- 
quest. Diirlng  the  second  trimester  of  preg- 
nancy, the  State  may — but  it  need  not — reg- 
ulate the  abortion  procedure  In  ways  that  are 
reasonably  related  to  maternal  health.  TTie 
power  of  the  State's  regulation  here  Is  effec- 
tively limited  to  matters  of  time,  place  and 
perhaps  manner. 

Thus,  through  approximately  the  first  6 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  woman  has  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  right  to  take  the  life 
of  her  unborn  child,  and  the  State  has  no 
"compelling  lnter^«t"  that  would  justify  pro- 
hibiting abortion  If  a  woman  Insists  on  one. 

After  the  period  of  "viability",  which  the 
Court  marks  at  6,  or  alternatively  7,  months 
of  pregnancy,  the  State  "may" — but.  again,  it 
need  not — ^proscribe  abortion  except  "where 
It  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
life  or  health  of  the  mother."  This  provision, 
which  appears  at  first  glance  to  be  an  Im- 
portant restriction,  turns  out  to  be  none  at 
aU,  as  the  Court  defines  healith  to  Include 
"psychological  as  well  as  physical  well- 
being,"  and  states  tbat  the  necessary  "medi- 
cal Judgment  may  be  exercised  in  the  light 
of  all  factors — ^physical,  emotional,  psycho- 
logical, familial,  and  the  woman's  age — relev- 
ant to  the  well-being"  of  the  mother.  T*e 
Court,  m  short,  has  Included  under  the  um- 
brella of  "health"  Just  about  every  conceiv- 
able reason  a  woman  might  want  to  advance 
for  having  an  abortion. 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  at  no  time  prior  to 
natural  delivery  Is  the  unborn  child  con- 
sidered a  legal  person  entitled  to  constitu- 
tional protections;  at  no  time  may  tbe  un- 
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bom  child's  life  take  precedence  over  the 
mother's  subjeotlvely-bassd  assertion  that 
ber  weU-belng  Is  at  stake. 

In  roartilng  these  findings,  the  Court  In 
effect  wrote  a  sUtute  governing  abortion  for 
the  entire  country,  a  statute  more  permis- 
sive t^Mi  that  enacted  by  tb*  hitherto  most 
permissive  JurlsdlcUon  In  t^  country, 
namely,  my  own  State  of  Mew  York.  Nor  Is 
that  aU.  In  the  course  of  Its  deUberatUms, 
tbe  Court  found  It  necessary  to  concede  a 
series  of  premises  that  can  lead  to  conclu- 
sions far  beyond  tbe  Immediate  question 
of  abortion  itself.  These  premises  have  to 
do  with  the  condltlcuu  under  which  himian 
beings,  bom  or  unborn,  may  be  said  to  pos- 
sess fundamental  rights. 

I  studl  bate  a  good  deal  to  say  about  tbese 
extended  ImpUcatlmis  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sions m  tbe  months  ahead,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment, I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  one 
or  two  basic  points: 

First.  It  would  now  appear  that  the  ques- 
tion of  who  Is  or  is  not  a  "person"  entitled 
to  the  full  protection  of  the  law  U  a  ques- 
tion of  legal  definition  as  oppoeed  to  prac- 
tical determination.  TTtus,  contrary  to  tbe 
imiftning  of  tbe  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, contrary  to  tbe  Intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  14th  amendment,  and  contrary  to 
previous  beddings  of  the  Court,  to  be  created 
human  Is  no  longer  a  guarantee  that  one 
wfU  be  possBssed  of  InaUenaMe  rights  In  tbe 
sight  of  the  law.  The  Court  has  extended  to 
government.  It  would  seem,  the  power  to 
decide  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
wblcb  membership  In  good  standing  in  the 
human  race  is  determined.  This  statement 
of  the  decision's  effect  may  strike  many  as 
overwrought,  but  It  wUl  not  appwr  as  such 
to  those  who  have  followed  the  abortion  de- 
bate carefully  or  to  those  who  have  read  the 
Court's  decisions  In  full.  When,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Court  states  that  the  unborn  are 
not  recognised  by  the  Uw  as  "persons  In 
the  whole  sense,"  and  when,  further.  It  uses 
as  a  precondition  for  legftl  protection  the 
test  whether  one  has  a  "capability  of  mean- 
ingful 11*6."  a  thoughtful  man  U  neces- 
sarily Invited  to  speculate  on  what  the  lo- 
gical extension  of  such  argiunente  might 
be. 

If  constitutional  rights  are  deemed  to 
binge  on  one's  being  a  "person  In  the  whole 
sense",  where  does  one  draw  the  line  be- 
tween "whole"  and  something  lees  than 
"whole"?  Is  It  simply  a  question  of  physical 
or  mental  development?  If  so,  how  does  one 
.^tft^wgiiiMh  between  the  child  In  his  33d 
wesk  of  gestation  who  U  lifted  aUve  from 
his  mother's  womb  and  allowed  to  die  In  the 
process  of  abortion  by  hysterotomy,  and  the 
one  that  Is  prematurely  bom  and  rushed  to 
an  Incubator?  It  Is  a  well  known  sdentiflc 
fact  that  the  greater  part  of  a  chad's  cere- 
bral cortex  Is  not  formed,  that  a  ChUd  does 
not  become  a  "cognitive  person",  until  some 
months  after  normal  delivery.  Might  we 
not  someday  determine  that  a  child  does 
not  become  a  "whole"  person  until  some- 
time after  birth,  or  never  become  "whole"  If 
bom  with  serious  defecte?  And  what  about 
those  who,  having  been  bora  healthy,  later 
lose  their  mental  or  physical  capacity?  Will 
It  one  day  be  found  that  a  person,  by  virtue 
of  mental  Illness,  or  serious  accident,  or 
senility,  ceases  to  be  a  "person  In  the  whole 
sense",  or  ceases  to  have  the  "capability  for 
meaningful  life,"  and  as  such  no  longer  en- 
titled to  the  full  protection  of  tbe  law? 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  such  questions  Is 
virtually  endless.  The  Court  In  attempting 
to  solve  one  problem  has  ended  up  by  creat- 
ing 20  others.  One  can  read  the  Cotirt's 
opinions  m  the  abortion  cases  from  begin- 
ning to  end  and  back  again,  but  he  will  not 
find  even  the  glimmer  of  an  answer  to  these 
questions;  Indeed,  one  wlU  not  even  find 
the  glimmer  of  an  Indication  that  the  Court 


was  aware  that  such  questions  might  be 
raised  or  might  be  considered  important. 
A  second  general  consideration  I  should 
like  to  raise.  Mr.  President,  has  to  do  with 
tbe  Court's  4t<i«iMnin  of  "health"  as  Involv- 
ing "aU  factors  phyrtcal.  emotional,  psy- 
chological familial,  and  the  woman's  age^ 
relevant  to  .  .  .  well-being."  It  Is  a  Uttle  re- 
marked but  ultimately  momentous  part  of 
the  abortion  decisions  tbat  the  Court,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  has  adopted 
wholesale  the  controversial  definition  of 
"heftlth"  popularized  by  the  World  Health 
Organization.  According  to  the  WHO, 
"health"  Is  "a  state  of  complete  physical, 
mental,  and  social  well-being,  not  simply 
tbe  absence  of  Illness  and  disease."  In  this 
context,  the  Court's  definition  acquires  a 
special  Importance,  not  only  because  it  can 
be  used  to  Justify  abortion  any  time  a 
woman  feels  discomfited  by  pregnancy,  but 
because  the  Court  made  pointed  reference 
to  the  "compelling  interest"  of  the  State  In 
matters  of  health  In  general  and  maternal 
health  in  particular.  One  Is  bound  to  wonder 
whether  the  State's  Interest  In  maternal 
health  would  ever  be  sufllclently  "com- 
pelling" to  warrant  an  abortion  against  a 
pregnant  woman's  will.  This  Is  no  mere 
academic  matter.  An  unwed,  pregnant  teen- 
age girl  was  ordered  by  a  lower  court  In 
Maryland  just  last  year,  against  her  will, 
to  have  an  abortion.  The  girl  was  able  to 
frustrate  the  order  by  running  away.  The 
order  was  later  overturned  by  a  Maryland 
appellate  court;  but  tbe  In^wrtent  point 
Is  that  an  analog  to  the  compelling  State 
Interest  argument  was  used  by  the  lo'wer 
court  to  Justify  Ite  holding. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a 
pregnant  mentel  patient.  Would  the  State's 
compelling  Interest  in  her  health  ever  be 
Bufflolent  to  force  an  abortion  upon  her? 
What  of  the  unmarried  mother  on  welfare 
who  is  already  unable  to  cope  with  her  exist- 
ing children?  Again,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
ral8in%  an  academic  point  for  the  sake  of 
disputation.  In  tbe  abortion  cases,  the  Su- 
preme Court  breathed  life  Into  the  notorious 
precedent  of  Buck  against  Bell.  The  Bell 
case,  It  will  be  recalled,  upheld  the  right 
of  a  State  to  sterUlee  a  mental  Incompetent 
without  her  consent. 
Tbe  Court  held  In  that  case  that — 
The  principle  that  sustains  compulsory 
vaccination  is  broad  enough  to  cover  cutting 
the  Fallopian  tubes. 

One  Is  neceesarlly  bound  to  wonder 
whether,  by  analogous  extension,  the  prin- 
ciple that  sustains  compulsory  sterilization 
of  mental  paUento  is  broad  enotigh  to  cover 
compulsory  abortion  of  mental  patiente;  and 
If  of  mental  patlanta,  then  why  not,  as  the 
lower  court  In  Maryland  suggested,  of  unwed 
minor  girls?  And  If  of  unwed  minor  girls, 
then  why  not  of  any  other  woman?  Just 
how  "compelling"  Is  the  state's  Interest  In 
matters  of  "health"?  Where  does  the  power 
begin  or  end?  In  the  abortion  cases.  Bell, 
curiously.  Is  cited  for  tbe  proposition  that 
a  woman  does  not  have  an  unlimited  right 
to  her  own  body,  whence  the  only  inference 
to  be  drawn  Is  that  the  reason  she  doesn't 
have  an  unlimited  right  is  that  tbe  state 
may  qualify  that  right  because  of  Ite  "oom- 
peUlng  interest"  In  "health."  I  find  that 
a  strange  doctrine  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
proponento  of  women's  liberation. 

These  larger  and  deeply  troubling  con- 
siderations, Mr.  President,  may  In  the  long 
run  be  as  Important  to  us  as  the  special 
concern  that  many  of  ua  have  with  the  mat- 
ter of  abortion  iteelf.  Every  premise  con- 
ceded by  the  Court  In  order  to  Justify  the 
killing  of  an  unborn  child  can  be  extended 
to  Justify  the  killing  of  anyone  else  if.  like 
the  unborn  child,  he  is  found  to  be  less  than 
a  person  In  the  "whole"  sense  or  Incapable 
of  "meaningful"  life.  The  removal  of  all 
legal  restrictions  ugalnst  abortions  must.  In 


short,  be  seen  In  the  light  of  a  changing 
attitude  regarding  the  sanctity  of  Indivi- 
dual life,  the  effecte  of  which  will  be  felt  not 
only  by  the  unborn  child  who  Is  tom  from 
Ite  mother's  womb  but  as  well  by  aU  thoee 
who  may  someday  fall  beyond  the  arbitrary 
boundaries  of  the  Court's  definition  of  hu- 
manity. 

This  wider  context  ot  Vb»  abortion  con- 
teoversy  was  brought  to  my  attention  most 
forcefully  by  an  unusually  candid  editorial 
entitled  "A  Mew  Btblc  for  Medicine  and  So- 
ciety" that  was  published  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  In  CalUorola  Medicine,  the  offlotal 
Journal  of  the  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion. It  was  oocasioned.  as  I  understand  it, 
by  the  debate  then  taking  place  In  our  larg- 
est State  regarding  the  liberalisation  of  the 
abortion  law. 

The  thrust  of  the  editorial  is  simply  this: 
That  the  controversy  over  abortion  repre- 
sento  tbe  first  phase  of  a  head-on  conflict 
between  the  traditional,  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
medical  and  legal  ethic — ^in  which  the  In- 
trinsic worth  and  equal  value  of  every  hu- 
man life  18  secured  by  law,  regardless  of  age, 
health  or  oondlUon  of  dependency — and  a 
new  ethAc.  according  to  wtxldi  human  life 
can  be  taken  for  what  are  held  to  be  the 
compelling  social,  economic  or  psyob(Moglcal 
needs  of  others.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  referred  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  as  appendix  B. 

The  AcTiNo  PxEsiDBNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  Appendix  B.) 

Mr.  Bttcklkt.  Let  me  for  a  moment  dwell 
on  a  crucial  point  In  that  editorial.  The 
author  writes: 

The  process  of  eroding  the  old  etbic  and 
substituting  the  new  has  already  begun.  It 
may  be  seen  most  clearly  In  changing  at- 
titudes toward  bimxan  abortion.  In  defiance 
of  the  long  held  Western  ethic  of  Intrinsic 
and  eqiuil  value  for  every  human  life  regard- 
less of  Ite  stage,  condition,  or  status,  abor- 
tion Is  becoming  aooepted  by  eoolety  as 
moral,  right,  and  even  necessary.  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  this  shift  In  public  attitude  has 
affected  the  churches,  the  l»ws  and  public 
policy  rather  than  the  reverse.  GHnoe  the  (rid 
ethic  has  not  yet  been  fully  displaced  it  has 
been  necessary  to  separate  the  Idea  of  abor- 
tion from  the  idea  of  killing,  which  consti- 
tutes to  be  socUUy  abhorrent.  The  result 
has  been  a  curious  avoidance  of  the  scientific 
fact,  which  everyone  really  knows,  that  hu- 
man life  begins  at  conception  and  is  con- 
tinuous whether  Intra-  or  extra-uterine 
until  death.  ITie  very  ooosiderable  semantic 
gymnastics  which  are  required  to  ratlonal- 
lae  abcMtlon  as  anything  but  taking  a  human 
life  would  be  ludicrous  If  they  wen  not  often 
put  forth  under  soclaUy  impeccable  ausptoea. 
It  Is  suggested  that  thU  schisophrenic  sort 
of  subterfuge  Is  necessary  because  while  a 
new  ethic  U  being  accepted  tbe  old  one  has 
not  yet  been  rejected. 

Lest  there  be  any  ambiguity  as  to  tbe 
ultimate  thrust  of  tbe  "new  ethics,"  the 
California  Medicine  editorial  went  on  to  state 
the  following  In  discussing  the  growing  role 
of  physicians  In  deciding  who  wUl  and  wUl 
not  live: 

Orie  may  anticipate  further  development 
of  these  roles  as  the  problems  ot  birth  con- 
trol and  birth  selection  are  extended  In- 
evitably to  death  selection  and  death  control 
whether  by  the  individual  or  by  society  .  .  . 
I  find  tbe  editorial  of  a  powerful,  eloquent, 
and  oompeUng  statement  of  the  ultimate 
questions  inv<^ved  In  the  abortion  contro- 
versy. Tlie  question  in  issue — the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — Is 
not  to  determine  when  life  begins,  for  that  is 
one  of  scientific  fact  requiring  neither  philo- 
sophical nor  theological  knowledge  to  an- 
swer. The  question,  rathw.  Is  what  valua  we 
shall  place  on  human  life  in  general  and 
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■fc>jH<r  uDtoocn  tmaaaa  life  In  particular  to 
JM.UfW^  to  liffl  pratceUoD. 

iraitlMr  or  not  oar  aodetf  ahall  continue 
Ite  ooigaattnMDt  to  tOe  oU  etlmlc.  or  tnms- 
ftr  tta  mllnlMW  to  ttM  new.  la  not  a  quea- 
Uqn  to  tM  deetdMl  by  4  tnuiattory  majority 
of  tlw  Sopramo  Oonrt.  but  by  the  people 
acting  ttuaagtk  tbdr  pollUcal  proceaaea.  I 
wncvr  In  Ht.  Jtiatlce  TPblte'a  condemnation 
or  tba  wad*  doelalon  aa  "an  ezerclae  of  raw 
jDOelal  powvr"  that  Is  nmprovklent  and  ez- 
traTagant,"  t  concur  In  flnding  unacceptable 
tt*  Oooit^  action  Jn  'nnterpoalng  a  oonatl- 
tateonal  barrlar  to  State  efforta  to  protect 
>n^yn  life  and — ^In — Invaatlng  motbara  and 
doe^m  wltH  ttao  constitutionally  protected 
,11^  tfi  octannlnate  It." 

nia  majortty  of  tbe  Ooiirt,  however,  has 
rendeiod  ita  daclaton.  We  aa  a  people  bare 
been  eoniiiitttad  by  aeven  men  to  tbe  "new 
«thlo";  tad  bacanae  of  tbe  finality  of  their 
dacWiwia.  baeanaa  there  are  now  no  practi- 
cal eorba  on  tbe  killing  of  the  unborn  to  ault 
tba  oooTenlance  or  whim  of  the  mother, 
fboaa  wbo  oontlnua  to  believe  In  tbe  old 
•Otic  baM  no  recourse  but  to  reaort  to  the 
pcOttcal  proceaa.  That  la  why  I  Intend  to  do 
wlMt  X  can  to  give  tbe  American  people  the 
opportonlty  to  detannlne  for  tbemaelTee 
wUelk  eOile  wUl  goram  this  country  in  what 
n  aHar  an,  quite  literally  a  matter  of  life  or 
OMUL  Tbat  la  why  Z  eead  my  propoeed  Hu- 
aMD  Ufa  Amendment  to  the  deek  and  aak 
tkat  it  bt  prtntad  and  appropriately  referred. 

ZB  doiag  eow  Ifir.  PreaMant.  may  I  aay  bow 
deeply  ^ttHed  I  am  to  be  Joined  In  Intro- 
I  (mendnent  by  my  diatinguiahed 
fron  Oragon.  Iowa.  Utah.  Ne- 
Oklataoma.  and  North  Dakota.  Sena- 
(atflald.  Hngbee.  Bennett.  Bartlett, 
CHirtta.  and  Toung  are  known  in  tbia  body 
and  auewkera  aa  aseeptionally  thoughtful 
and  dadleatad  men  wboee  day-to-day  po- 
UtlfCail  aottvittee  era  Informed  by  devotion  to 
§tti  gilafltplea.  Whan  ancb  a  geographically, 
Maologloally.  and  raMglnmaly  dlveree  group 
at  iMMtara  eaa  agree  on  a  tnajor  iaaue  like 

rik  tt  aaiggMt*  ttat  oppoeitlon  to  ahortton 
tnrty  arwnMiifal.  aad  nanonal  in  aoope. 
■Mtoea  honor  me  by  their  coapon- 
■ad  I  mnatrter  It  a  jMrlvilege  to  work 
wttb  tkam  in  tbia  great  cauee.  I 
ataBoly  Ifka  to  take  tbia  occasion  to 
to  each  ot  them  my  peraonal  grati- 
thalr  help  and  oaqpvation  and  to 
aaaeb  X  look  forwasd  to  woridng 
tartar  with  tkaaa  m  ttte  montba  ahead. 

of  our  amendment  teade  aa  foi- 


st to  the  right  to  life. 

,  ta  ttala  Artlaie  and 

of 

o<    ttte 

to  aU 

at  evOTy 
It,  ir- 
raepaetive  of  age,  health,  fanctkm  or  con- 


a.  nua  Artlele  ahall  not  apply  in  an 


itlnnatton  at 
win  eaaiae  tte  deatk  of  tb 
S.  Congreaa  and  the  aeveral  States 
to  enforce  thia  Article  by 
lag^latinn  within  their  reepec- 

;**  eantral  fsupuae  ie  to 

'.  aa  win  be  made  clear  be- 

a  eqostitatiaaaUy  ooaapriUng 

the  Motagical  eatecory  "bu- 


by  two  fae- 
vmt,  the  aaere  or  leea  eonadoua  dla- 
tlie  pert  of  abortion  pro- 
toy  virtae  af  wlUeii  the  nntveraally 
Carta'  of  biology  are  made  to 
leetlMia  «r  valwe    a  falee  argu- 
ihat    lb*    Supreme    Court    adopted 
wboleeale:   and  aecond.  the  holding  of  the 


court  In  Wade  and  3citxm  that  the  teat  oif 
penonbood  la  one  of  legal  rather  than  of 
bioiaglcal  definition.  The  amendment  ad- 
dieaaea  theae  dlffleumea  by  making  the  bio- 
logical teat  constitutionally  binding,  on  the 
ground  that  only  such  a  test  will  restrain 
tbe  tendency  of  certain  courts  and  leglala- 
ttnes  to  arrogate  to  themselves  tbe  power 
to  determine  who  is  or  who  U  not  human 
and.  therefore,  who  is  or  is  not  entitled  to 
constitutional  protections.  The  amendment 
Is  founded  on  the  belief  that  tbe  ultimate 
safegtiard  of  all  persons,  bom  or  unborn, 
normal  or  defective,  is  to  compel  courts 
and  legislatures  to  rest  tbelr  decisions  on 
scientific  fact  rather  than  on  political,  so- 
ciological, or  other  opinion. 

Buch  a  test  will  retium  the  law  to  a 
poeltion  compatible  with  the  original  \in- 
derstandlng  of  the  14th  amendment.  As  the 
debates  In  Congress  during  consideration  of 
that  amendment  make  clear,  It  was  precisely 
the  Intention  of  Congress  to  make  "legal 
person"  and  "human  being"  synonymous 
categories.  By  so  doing.  Congress  wrote  into 
the  Constitution  that  understanding  of  tbe 
Declaration  of  Independezice  best  articulated 
by  Abraham  Unocdn;  namely,  that  to  be 
human  Is  to  possess  certain  rights  by  nature, 
rights  that  no  court  and  no  legislature  can 
legitimately  remove.  Chief  among  these,  of 
course.  la  tbe  right  to  life. 

On  tbe  apecUic  sub^t  of  abortion,  it  is 
notable  that  tbe  same  men  who  paaaed  the 
14th  amendment  alao  enacted  an  expanded 
Aaalmilattve  Crimea  Statute.  April.  18M, 
wbleh  adopted  recently  paaaed  State  anti- 
abortion  sUtutee.  Theae  atetutea.  In  turn, 
had  been  enacted  aa  a  result  of  a  concerted 
eOort  by  medical  aodetiee  to  bring  to  legla- 
laton'  attention  tbe  recently  discovered  facts 
of  human  eoaceptlon.  The  Court's  opinion 
in  Wade  totaUy  misread*— if  tbe  Court  was 
aware  of  it  at  all — the  fascinating  medico- 
legal blstery  of  the  enactment  ot  19tb  een- 
ury  antiabortion  atatutea.  and  ignores  al- 
together tbe  fundamental  intention  which 
anlmatiod  the  framen  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  reatore  and  make  explicit  tbe  bio- 
logical test  for  legal  protection  of  biunan 
life.  The  generic  category  ia  "human  being," 
wWch  inohidaa,  but  U  not  limited  to,  "un- 
born offaprtng — at  every  stage  of  their  bio- 
logical development."  It  ia  a  queattoo  of  bio- 
logical feet  aa  to  what  eonatttutea  "human 
being"  and  aa  to  vrtMn  "odSpring"  may  be 
aatd  to  eoBM  into  exieteofoe.  WhUe  the  baeic 
faata  aonoemlng  theae  matt«a  are  not  in 
dilute  among  infonned  membeia  of  tbe 
adentllle  ceaHnuBlty.  the  ways  in  wbleh 
theee  fhcta  are  to  be  aaeertalnad  in  any  par- 
tloular  eaee  will  depend  on  the  T*»t*»'^tlfffw 
eontalaed  in  inplamentlng  legltfatton  paaaed 
oonelsteBt  wtlh  tha  ataadard  eetabUahed  by 
the  amendmant.  Bach  leglalatlon  would  have 
to  conaldar.  in  the  Ught  of  the  beat  available 
aclentmr  infonnation.  the  eetabllabmeBt  of 
tandarda  for  determining  when 
U  in  fact  pregnant,  and  Is  ao.  what 
Umitatlona  are  to  be  placed  on  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  medical  prooedurea  or  the 
admtntatering  of  certain  druga. 

Some  proponante  of  abortion  will  aeek  to 
cfaaractarlaa  tbe  amendmant  as  prohibiting 
methods  of  contraception.  To  such  charge, 
the  answer  ia  twofold : 

Pirat.  there  la  nothing  in  tbe  amendment 
which  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  expreaaly 
or  Impliedly,  proacrtbe  any  mode  of  contra- 
ception; 

Second,  under  tbe  amendment,  tbe  test  in 
each  ease  will  be  a  relatively  simple  one; 
thkt  is,  whether  an  "unborn  offspring"  may 
be  said  to  be  In  existence  at  the  time  when 
a  potentially  abortive  technique  or  medicine 
Is  applied.  Particular  standaxtto  on  this  pomt 
are  to  be  worked  out  In  implementing  legis- 
lation. 


Section  1.  it  wm  aiao  be  noted,  reaehea  1h^ 
mora  general  caae  of  eutbanaala.  nila  ia 
made  neceaaary  because  of  the  wKlcispread 
and  growing  talk  of  legalizing  "death  with 
dlgntty,"  and  becaoae  of  tbe  alarming  dicta 
in  tbe  Wade  opinion  by  which  legal  protec- 
tion seems  to  be  conditioned  on  whether  one 
has  the  "capabOlty  of  meaningful  life"  or 
whether  one  is  a  "person  In  the  wbole  sense." 
Such  language  in  the  Courtis  opinion,  when 
combined  with  the  Courtis  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  State's  "compelling  Interest"  In 
matters  of  "health,"  la  pointedly  brought  to 
our  attention  by  the  revival  In  Wade  of  the 
notorious  1927  case  of  Buck  against  Ben — 
which  upheld  the  right  of  the  State  to 
sterilize  a  mentally  defective  woman  wltbotit 
her  consent.  Tbe  Wade  and  Bolton  opinions 
taken  as  a  wbole  seem  to  suggeet  tbat  un- 
born children  are  not  tbe  only  ones  wboee 
right  to  life  Is  now  legally  unprotected.  Tiixu, 
the  propoeed  amendment  explicitly  extends 
Its  protections  to  all  those  whose  physical 
or  mental  condition  mlglit  make  them  eepe- 
claUy  vulnerable  vlctlma  of  the  "new  ettaie." 

Regarding  tbe  apedfio  subject  of  abortian, 
section  a  makes  an  expllott  exception  for  the 
life  of  the  pregnant  woman.  There  aaeme  to 
be  a  wMeqnead  miaimpreaaltm  that  preg^ 
nancy  la  a  medically  dangeroua  condition, 
wboi  tbe  truth  of  the  matter  ia  that  nadar 
most  circumstances  a  pregnant  woman  oan 
deliver  her  child  with  minimal  rlift  to  her 
own  Ufa  and  health.  Then  la.  however,  an 
exoeedlngly  amall  daaa  of  pregnanetea  where 
continuation  of  pngnancy  will  eauae  the 
death  of  the  woman.  Tbe  moet  eonmaon  ex- 
ample la  the  ectopic  or  tubal  pregnancy.  R 
Is  our  intention  to  exempt  ttala  unique  elaas 
of  pregnancies,  without  opening  the  door 
to  spurious  dalma  of  rlak  of  death. 

Under  tbe  amendment,  there  muat  be  an 
emergency  in  which  reaaonaMe  aaedlcal  eer- 
tainty  eztets  that  oontlnuatlan  of  pregnancy 
wlU  cauae  tbe  death  of  the  woaaaa.  Thla  Is 
designed  to  cover  tbe  legitimate  eaaargeaoy 
oasea,  auch  aa  the  ectoplo  pragnaney,  wbUe 
dosing  the  door  to  nnetblcai  pbyaletana  ^ao 
in  tbe  past  have  been  willing  to  aign  state- 
ments attesting  to  risk  of  death  when  In  fact 
none  exiate  or  when  the  preepect  ia  ao  ra- 
mote  in  time  or  clrcumatance  aa  to  be  un- 
related, to  tbe  pregnancy.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  wbleh  as- 
somea  tbat  pregnancy  U  a  pathological  atate, 
modem  obatetrieal  advanoee  have  auoceeded 
In  removing  virtually  every  major  "'Ml^'^' 
risk  cHice  aaaodated  with  piegaaney.  Aa  Dr. 
Alan  Outtmaoher  himaalf  lemarkad  nearly  a 
decade  ago.  modem  obatetrioa  praetloe  has 
eliminated  almost  aU  medical  indicatjona  for 
abortion.  In  certain  limited  Inatancee.  Ikm- 
ever,  a  genuine  threat  to  the  woman'a  hSe 
remains,  and  it  is  felt  tbat  excepting  such 
sltuatlona  Is  compatible  irtth  long-ctandii« 
moral  euatom  and  legal  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  thara  is  today  a  broad  and 
growing  concern  over  the  coneaqueacea  of 
the  Wade  and  Bolton  declaiona.  Qearctf  y  ,4 
montba  have  paaaed  ainoe  the  Court'a  ruling, 
but  already  10  States  bave  petltiened  the 
Congress  to  adopt  an  anundment  ta  nullity 
tbdr  eOect.  Tbey  are  Maine.  North  Dakota, 
South  DakoU,  Maryland.  Utid>.  Indiana.  Ne- 
braaka,  Mlnnaaota.  New  Jeraey,  and  Idaho. 
Moreover,  within  a  few  daya  after  the  ruling, 
17  Statea  joined  aa  amlcua  curiae  in  a  peti- 
tion lUed  by  tbe  SUte  of  Connecticut  aeak- 
Ing,  lu  effect,  a  reversal  of  Wade  and  Bol- 
ton. Tbey  were  Ariaona.  California,  Colorado, 
OeoKgia.  Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Maaaaobu- 
setts.  Misslsalppl.  Mlsaouri.  M/»«t>«,>  n^. 
braska.  New  Hampshire.  North  Dakota.  Ohio, 
Bhode  Island,  Utah  and  West  Virginia.  Sev- 
eral Statea  have  refused  to  adopt  new  laws 
to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  their  legislators  being  simply  un- 
wQnng  to  bring  themselvea  to  ratify  the 
Court'a  actkms.  A  niunber  of  constitutional 
amendmebta  have  already  been  Introduce 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  designed  to 
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^  restore  i«otectlon  to  the  unborn.  One  of 

\  thoen.  the  amendment  introduoad  by  Oon> 

gteMman  XiAwazMca  J.  Hooam  ot  Maryland. 

J-haa  already  drawn  wideapread  natkmal  at- 

>/     ientlon.  It  aeems  clear,  in  short,  that  tha 

'    /Supreme    Court    baa    done    anythbag    but 

(/"settle"  the  abortion  iasue.  aa  aoma  had 

h(^>ed. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary  to  schedule  early  hearings  on  my 
proposed  amendment,  as  well  as  the  Hogan 
and  other  aniendments  which  seek  to  reatora 
the  full  protection  of  the  law  for  human  life 
at  every  stage  of  development  from  the  tima 
a  distinct  biologically  identlflable  human  be- 
ing fint  comes  into  existence. 

I  know  there  are  those,  Mr.  President,  who 
would  argue  that  it  wotild  simply  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  schedule  hearings  on  proposals 
for  a  human  life  amendment.  It  Is  continu- 
ally being  asserted  these  days  that  publlo 
opinion  on  the  abortion  issue  has  turned 
the  corner,  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  fact  refiect  current  American  ac- 
ceptance of  abortlaB-on-damand.  Thua.  It  la 
argued,  any  serious  attempt  to  enact  a  cor- 
rective constitutional  amendment  would  be 
an  exercise  In  futility. 

BtHOB  polls  have  been  cited  In  support  at 
this  contention,  but  these  are  refuted  by  the 
most  detailed  study  of  the  matter  made  ia 
recent  months.  I  spwak  of  the  one  conducted 
by  the  University  <a  Michigan's  Institute  of 
Social  Research  last  fall  which  found,  among 
other  things,  that  68  percent  of  Americana 
continue  to  oppoee  llberalleed  abortlcm,  aa  do 
a  majority  of  non-CatboUc  Americana.  I  men- 
tion this  last  fact  In  passing,  because  so 
many  today  have  "bought"  the  charge  made 
by  the  proabortlonlsts  that  only  Roman 
Catholics  today  <^poae  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  accomplished  through  Judicial 
fiat  For  the  benefit  of  those,  Mr.  President, 
who  may  nevertheless  feel  that  the  impetus 
behind  the  antiabortion  movement  la  exclu- 
sively Catholic,  I  aak  unanlmoua  oonaent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Racoxo,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  as  appendix  O,  ex- 
cerpts from  various  non-OathoIls  aouroaa 
affirming  the  rigbta  of  tbe  unborn  and  oon- 
demnlng  liberallaed  abortion.  I  alao  aak 
unanlmoua  oonaent  that  an  article  In  the 
AprU  17,  1073,  Uaue  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News  describing  the  University  of  MIohlgan 
study  be  printed  In  the  Racoao  at  the  ooa- 
oliislon  of  my  remarks  as  appendix  D. 

The  AcTiMo  PBXsmxNT  pro  tenqiore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 
(See  appendix  c  and  D.) 
Mr.  BucKLXT.  Mr.  President,  of  much 
greater  significance  than  thla  atudy.  Mr. 
President,  are  the  results  of  referenduma  laat 
November  in  Which  the  people  of  two  Statea. 
Michigan  and  North  Dakota,  were  aaked  to 
vote  on  the  adoption  ta  liberallaed  abortion 
laws.  Tbe  Issue  was  widely  debated,  and  on 
eleotton  day  tbe  pe(q>le  spoke  with  a  dedalve 
voice.  Iliey  voted  to  reject  permissive  abor- 
tion by  a  margin  of  3  to  2  in  ttte  case  of 
Michigan,  and  of  8  to  1  in  the  case  of  North 
Dakota. 

These  votes  are  of  particular  sighlficanoe. 
because  tbey  Indicate  that  the  commitment 
of  Americans  to  the  traditional  Jiideo- 
Chrlstian  ethic  is  apt  to  be  strengthened 
after  the  public  has  had  the  advantage  of  the 
intensive  educational  process  that  results 
from  any  actively  debated  Issue.  The  voten  of 
Michigan  and  North  Dakota  came  to  know 
the  biological  facts  of  hvunan  development. 
By  the  time  they  cast  tbelr  ballots,  they  had 
absorbed  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  abor- 
tion and  of  its  Implications  that  is  shared 
today  by  too  few  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  profoundly  believe  that 
such  popularity,  as  the  idea  of  abortion  as 
acquired,  derives  from  the  ability  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  abortion  to  dtaiamhlu  the  true 
facts  concerning  tbe  nature  of  unborn  life 
and  the  true  facts  oonoemlng  what  is  actually 
Involved  in  abortion.  I  further  believe  tbat 


when  these  facts  are  fully  made  known  to  the 
public,  they  will  reject  abortion  save  imder 
the  moet  exigent  olroumatancee;  that  is, 
those  In  which  the  physical  life  of  the  mother 
is  itself  at  stake.  In  recent  weeks.  In  discuss- 
ing this  matter  with  friends  and  colleagues, 
I  have  found  that,  like  many  of  the  rest  of 
us,  they  labor  under  certain  mlslmpresslons 
created  by  the  proponents  of  permissive  abor- 
tion. I,  therefore,  believe  that  it  wovild  be 
useful  for  me  to  call  our  colleagues'  attention 
to  clinical  evidence  upon  these  points. 

First,  I  will  quote  a  particularly  feUcltous 
description  of  the  biological  and  physical 
character  of  the  unborn  child  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
LUey,  researoh  professor  in  fetal  physiology 
at  National  Women's  Hospital,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  a  man  renowned  throughout  the 
world  as  one  of  the  principal  founden  and 
maaten  of  tha  relaUvely  new  field  of  fetotogy. 
Dr.  Uley  writes: 

In  a  world  In  which  adults  control  power 
and  purse,  the  fetiis  is  at  k  disadvantage  be- 
ing small,  naked,  nameless  and  voiceless.  He 
has  no  one  except  sympathettc  adults  to 
speak  up  for  him  and  defend  blm — and 
equally  no  one  except  callous  adults  to  con- 
demn and  attack  blm.  Mr.  Peter  Stanley  of 
T.^ngh«im  street  Cllnlo,  Britaba's  largest  and 
busiest  private  abortorium  with  nearly  7,000 
abortions  per  ye«tf ,  can  assure  us  that  "under 
38  weeks  the  foetus  Is  so  much  garbage — 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  living  foetus." 
Dr.  Bernard  Nathanson,  a  prominent  New 
York  aborUonlst,  can  complain  tbat  It  is 
difficult  to  get  nurses  to  aid  in  abortions 
beyond  the  twelfth  week  because  the  nurses 
and  often  the  docton  emotionally  aaaume 
that  a  large  foetua  Is  more  human  than  a 
small  one.  But  when  Stanley  and  Mattianaon 
profit  handsomely  from  abortion  we  can  ques- 
tion their  detachment  because  what  ia  good 
for  a  doctor's  pocket  may  not  be  best  for 
mother  or  baby. 

Biologically,  at  no  stage  oan  we  aubsorlbe 
to  the  view  that  the  foetua  la  a  met*  append- 
age of  the  mother.  Oenetlcally,  mother  and 
baby  are  separate  Individuals  from  concep- 
tion. Physiologically,  we  muat  accept  that  tbe 
oonceptw  is.  In  very  large  measure.  In  oharge 
of  tbe  pregnancy.  In  command  of  hia  own 
environment  and  destiny  with  a  tenacious 
purpose. 

It  Is  the  early  embryo  who  stops  mother's 
perloda  and  proceeda  to  induoe  aU  manner 
of  ehangea  in  maternal  phyatology  to  make 
hia  mother  a  aultable  boat  for  him.  Although 
women  speak  of  their  waters  breaking  or 
their  membranee  rupturing,  these  stractures 
belong  to  tbe  foetus  and  he  regulates  hia  own 
amniotic  fiuld  volume.  It  la  the  foetua  who 
ia  reaponslble  for  tbe  Immunological  auooeaa 
of  pregnancy — the  daaaUng  aehlevement  by 
which  foetua  and  mother,  although  immuno- 
logioal  forelgnera.  tolerate  each  other  In  para- 
bioaia  for  nine  montba.  And  finally  It  la  tbe 
foetiis.  not  tbe  moUier,  who  decides  when 
labour  should  be  initiated. 

One  hour  after  the  sperm  baa  penetrated 
the  ovum,  tbe  nuclei  of  the  two  c^s  have 
fused  and  the  genetic  instructions  from  (me 
parmt  have  met  the  complementary  instruc- 
tions from  the  other  parent  to  eatabliah  the 
whole  design,  tbe  Inhwttanoe  ot  a  new  per- 
son. The  one  cell  divides  into  two,  the  two 
into  four  and  so  on  while  over  a  apan  of  7 
or  8  days  this  ball  of  cells  traverses  the  Fal- 
lopian tube  to  reach  the  uterus.  On  reach- 
ing the  uterus,  this  young  individual  im- 
plants in  the  q>ongy  lining  and  with  a  dis- 
play of  pbjrsiologicsl  power  suppresses  his 
mother's  menstrual  period.  This  is  his  home 
for  the  next  270  days  and  to  make  It  habita- 
ble the  embryo  develops  a  placenta  and  a 
protective  capsule  of  fiuld  for  himself.  By 
as  days  the  developing  heart  starts  beating, 
the  first  strokes  of  a  pump  that  will  make 
3,000  mlUlon  beats  in  a  lifetime.  By  SO  days 
and  Just  a  weeks  past  mother's  first  missed 
period,  the  baby,  V4  ineb  long,  has  a  brain 


of  unmistakable  human  pr<^;>ortlons. 
eara,  mouth,  kldneya,  liver  and 
oord  and  a  heart  pumping  blood  he  has  oiada 
himself.  By  *6  days,  about  the  time  of 
mother's  second  missed  period,  the  baby'a 
skeleton  is  complete.  In  cartilage  not  bone, 
the  buds  of  the  milk  teeth  appear  and  be 
makes  bis  first  movements  of  bis  limbs  and 
body — although  it  will  be  another  13  weeks 
before  mother  notices  movements.  By  63  days 
he  will  grasp  an  object  placed  In  his  palm 
and  can  make  a  fist. 

Most  of  our  studies  of  foetal  behavior  have 
been  made  later  in  pregnancy,  partly  because 
w*  lack  techniques  for  investigation  earlier 
and  partly  because  It  Is  only  the  exigencies 
of  late  pregnancy  which  provide  us  with  op- 
portunities to  Invade  the  privacy  of  tbe 
foetus.  We  know  tbat  be  moves  with  a  de- 
lightful easy  grace  In  his  buoyant  world, 
that  foetal  comfort  determines  foetal  posi- 
tion. He  Is  reaponslve  to  pain  and  touch  and 
cold  and  aound  and  light.  He  drinks  his 
amniotic  fiuld,  more  If  it  is  artificially  sweet- 
ened and  less  If  It  Is  given  an  unpleasant 
taste.  He  gets  hiccups  and  sucks  his  thumb. 
He  wakee  and  sleeps.  He  gets  bored  with 
repetitive  signals  but  can  be  taught  to  be 
alerted  by  a  flrat  signal  for  a  second  dlfferert 
one.  Despite  all  that  has  been  written  by 
poets  and  acmg  writers,  we  believe  babies  crr 
at  blrtb  because  tbey  have  been  hurt.  In 
aU  the  dlacuaalona  that  have  taken  place 
on  pain  relief  in  labour,  only  tbe  p>aln  of 
mothere  have  been  considered — no  one  has 
bothered  to  think  of  tbe  baby. 

This  then  is  the  foetus  we  know  and  indeed 
each  cmce  were.  Thla  la  the  foetua  we  look 
after  In  modem  obetetrlcs,  tbe  same  bab:' 
we  are  caring  for  before  and  after  birth,  who 
before  birth  can  be  111  and  need  diagnosis 
aiul  treatment  Just  like  any  other  patient 
This  la  alao  the  foetus  whose  existence  and 
Identity  must  be  so  callously  Ignored  or 
energetically  denied  by  advocates  of  abortion. 
Vor  thoea  who  seek  further  information  on 
the  points  raised  by  Dr.  Uley.  I  would  refer 
them  to  the  detailed  description  of  the  un- 
born child  contained  In  the  brief  filed  ai« 
amicus  cvirlae  by  more  than  200  members  of 
the  American  College  of  Obstetrics  and  Oyne- 
eology.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tinantmous  oon- 
aent that  the  relevant  portions  of  that  brief 
be  printed  at  the  conclusions  of  my  remarks 
aa  appendix  E.  . 

The  Acmro  PaEsmxMT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objeetion.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  appendix  E.) 

Mr.  BtTCKLXT.  Mr.  Preeldent,  finally,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  leam  what  Is 
actually  Involved  In  abortion  procedures,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  pro- 
vided at  tbe  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  as 
i4>pendix  F,  a  recent  pm>m  ^7  ^f-  Joseph 
Stanton,  MJ>.,  entitled  "Abortion — Death 
Before  Birth."  Dr.  Stanton  is  associate  clini- 
cal professor  of  medicine  at  Tufts  Medical 
School. 

The  ACTDTo  PsEsmxMT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  appendix  F.) 

Mr.  BncKixr.  So  much,  Mr.  Prettideut,  for 
the  scientific  facts  of  prenatal  life  and  for 
the  techniques  now  tieed  to  destroy  It.  They 
illuminate  the  true  nature  of  tbe  distinc- 
tions we  are  asked  to  make  in  the  name  of 
a  "new  ethic."  I  lurge  my  coUeaguse  to  study 
theee  facts  with  special  care  in  the  light  of 
the  tnUy  radical  Implications  for  our  society 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions.  I  ask  them 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  American  people 
were  not  consulted  before  seven  Justices  of 
tbe  Supreme  Court  took  it  upon  themselvea 
to  overturn  a  oommitoient  to  the  sanottty 
of  human  life  that  haa  been  central  to  our 
civilization  for  more  than  8.008  yeaia.  I  urge 
them  to  undaratand  that  if— aa  I  profoamdly 
believe— a  majority  of  the  AmerloaB  paopla 
omtinue  to  brieve  in  the  «>id  ethla.  they 
have  no  effective  recourae  except  through  tha 
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pwceM.  I  bdtow,  ftt  tb«  very 
»  ft  duty  to  give  ooaaidentlon 
Uto  MnwiMtnwt  our  bJe^MBt 

on*  filial  note,  if  I  iiMiy. 

>  <rf  abertton  an  fnqaently  c^ar- 

■•  balng  indliramit  <x  oalloxis  to- 

tha  pUcht  of  vooaan  with  what  ar« 

I    pnMmu^  pngnanelea— aoch    aa    tha 

pncnant.  uu«ail  taiagw,  at  tha  woman  who 

eonoatvea  an  wwplaaiiad  child.  I  baliera  soeh 

a  charactertsatton  to  be  wholly  tmwarranted. 

Ta  appoaa  abortion— aava  tha  mothar's  life 

la  at  ataka — la  by  no  maaoa  to  be  indlf- 

fltreat  to  the  problems  at  pngnant  women. 

It  la  ow  belief  that  abortion  is  in  fact  a 

qturiooa  rwnedy  to  tha  proUem  pregnancy. 

TlM    anhatantial    medical    risks    attendlBg 

abarttaa,  the  weU-doenmented  phyebologl- 

flttl  tmnna  which  aoeompaalea  the  deatmc- 

Uon  at  a  chUd  m  otaro,  tha  eanttntUng  poe- 

ttbmtr    at    repeated    probleaa    pregnancies 

thraogbout  tha  laat  of  a  fHtUe  woaaan's 

llfti    an  tbma  tmcton  anggeat  that  ethical 

aanildaaatlaiB  atfde,  abortloB  ia  a  aoper- 

flelal  and  highly  dangarona  nooaoliitlon  to 

«l»t  la  adrntttedly  a  bmm*  aarknia  proUan. 

I  pnCondly  bane**  tiiat  opponeata  of 

^—  ^        a  paatttra  oWtgatton  to  aaatot 

^  >  are  traoMad.  Tba  prl> 

Cy  paodiwad  a  nTiraber 

whoaa  cestral  purpoaa  It  la 

to  pnvlda  cooaaeltBg  *»»^  nadleal  TiTtitaiirn 

to  pngnaat  wonan.  aa  wen  &  for  the  plaea- 

ment  of  any  cklld  who  after  Mrth  ia  attn  m- 

wanted.  Tba  moat  praslnant  a-gantaatlen 

flf  tbla  type  la  caBad  Bbtbtlgbt.  with  ehap- 

taa  la  aaay  aMaa  and  tovna  aeraaa  tba  laad. 

Jtuaj  eadoaati  tteaa  adtarta  to  provMa  tndy 

hiiaiiltorlan  lailatanoe  to  tlioaa  la  need, 

and  Z  tatead  to  aaalat  their  growth  in  what- 

arer  waya  I  eaa. 

Mr.   naalrtant.   I   hare   apoken    at   some 
lengtb  beraaai  I  eonaldar  tbls  Issaa  to  be 
•»  pwuiouat  laepcrtanca.  Aa  we  ataad  bare 
_ ,  qoMa  mamlly  thonaaada  of  an- 
difMren  wm  be  aaafttead  befoie  tha 
I  In  tba  naoM  of  tba  new  ettaic.  SiKh 
..    oonttnne    indeflnltaiy 
y>  bwpyabie  damage  to  tba 

t  aaariUMtlaa  of  our  pec^ila.  The 
-^  la  act  oidjr  what  we  do  to  aa- 
t.  bat  what  wa  do  to  ooiaalTea 
by  permitting  them  to  be  kinad.  Wltb  every 
day  uwt  paaHa,  we  ran  Cba  rlak  of  stum- 
bling. wOly-aaiy.  dowa  tba  pa«b  that  leads 
InsBOT^y  to  the  devalaattcn  at  aU  stages 
of  .bvaaui  Ufa,  bom  or  vabom.  But  a  few 

—  -         to  MberattoB  of 

k  was  being  orged  npoa  na.  The  moat 
bypottatleel  rtrnuustoneee  wen 
«M«  bMsra  aa  to  Jaatify  gmag  la  a  Uttle 
Mtbere.  a  mue  bHtbate;  and  atap  by  alep, 
— "^  tba  fawTttobHtty  of  gradnaiwaau.  we 
ed  to  the  pelat  where,  now.  we  ao 
_  have  any  valid  legal  oonstralnta  on 
abortion. 

What  kind  at  society  is  It  that  wlU  abide 
tbla  sort  of  sanaeiaas  deatruetloa?  What  »««>i 
of  people  are  we  that  can  tcdetato  ttils  mass 
aalaiBiUiatlony  What  kind  of  Oonstltntlon 
la  tt  that  caa  elevate  this  sort  of  conduct 
totte  level  of  a  saeroaaaet  right,  preeuaqn 
j*»*f  eaaowed  with  tlia  lilasiiinii  of  tbe 
Voaiittv  father*  who  loobed  to  the  laws 
•<  aatoia  aad  ef  aaterals  Ood  aa  the  fotmda- 
UflB  flfttito  ffattoa? 

_  Abertleo,  wbleb  waa  ofice  unlvereaDy  eon- 
^— y*  *»  **•  Westora  Wortd  aa  a  betnoos 
""■■•  and  tagal  offease.  le  now  presentsd 
teaaae  aot  coly  a  aaoeaaary.  sometime 
wrt  as  a  tooiaBy  aad  aodally  bene- 
•«•.  T*e  darlstiaa  eooaaei  of  pofiec- 
tbat  the  greatest  love 
l^lac  Axra  antt  Ufa  for  ocWs 
e.  n  aaeaH,  aa  lajoae- 
B«»  for  the  aaeortty 
wn.  Men  wbo  oae  ^gy 
;  the  kllltng  of  innocent  haraan 


life  in  war  will  be  found  the  next  argu- 
ing In  praise  of  kHling  innocent  human  We 
In  the  womb.  Doctors  foresworn  to  apply 
the  heaUng  arte  to  save  Ufe  now  dedicate 
tbem^elves  and  ttielr  Allls  to  the  destmc- 
tlon  of  life. 

To  enter  the  world  of  abortion  on  request, 
Mr.  President,  Is  to  enter  a  world  that  Is 
upside  down.  It  Is  a  world  In  which  black 
becomes  white,  and  rl^t  wrong,  a  world  in 
which  the  powerful  are  authorized  to  de- 
stroy the  weak  and  defenseless,  a  world  in 
which  the  child's  natural  protector,  his  own 
mother,  becomes  the  very  agent  of  his 
destruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  In  protecting  the  lives  of  aU  human  be- 
ings, bom  and  unborn,  for  their  sake,  for 
our  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  ova  chUdnn. 
and  for  the  sake  of  all  those  who  may  some- 
day become  the  victims  of  the  new  ethic. 

AppDnuz  A 
lln  tha  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotes 
October  Tmtb.  1973— No.  73-484] 
Motion  to  P09tpone  JurUdietton  Until  a 
Bernhng  on  the  Merttn 
On  Appeal  liom  the  Ooiut  of  Appeals  of  the 
State  of  New  York 
(Bobert  M.  Byrn.  aa  Guardian  ad  Utem 
for  Infant  Boe.  an  unborn  child  of  less  than 
M  weeka  geatatlon,  whose  Ufe  U  about  to  be 
terminated  by  induced  abortion  at  a  mu- 
nicipal boq>ltal  of  New  York  City  Bealth  tt 
Ho^tals  Corporation,  etc.,  AppeUaitt.  vetaus 
New  York  City  Health  tt  Hoapltala  Coipora- 
ttoa.  Jane  Boe  and  Jbhn  Boe,  parents  of  said 
unborn  Infant  Boe,  whose  ta-ue  namee  are 
preaent^  unknown.,  the  Hon.  Louis  J.  Lsf- 
kowltB,  Atty.  General  of  the  Stete  of  New 
York,  AppcUee*,  and  Buth  Cbarney,  et  al 
tntenenen-Appelieea) 

Appellant  respectfully  moves  that  the 
Oourt  poatpone  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Jurladlctloa  aad  of  the  motbma  pend- 
ing befoie  the  Court  to  affirm  or  «n«nM 
a|>peUant'a  appeal  until  a  hearing  of  the  case 
o«  theasarita. 

Appellant  ia  the  ooort-appoiated  guardian 
ad  Utem  for  a  continuing  <dasa  at  unborn 
cbildraa  scheduled  for  abortion  in  the  mu- 
nicipal hospitals  of  appellee.  New  York  City 
Haaltb  *  Hoapltala  CotporatioQ.  On  baiuUf 
ot  hla  warde,  appeUant  <diallenged  the  eea- 
atttuttonallty  ef  New  Yorkls  Beetlve  Abor- 
tion Law  (New  Yortc  Feaal  Law,  See.  13».06. 
subdlv.  8):  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  the  validity  of  the  Law,  and  granted 
final  judgment  on  the  merits  to  appeOses 
AppeUaat's  appeal  to  this  Court  was  docketed 
am.  September  14.  \VJ2.^ 

Oa  January  33,  1078,  this  Court  struck 
down  anttebortlon  etatutae  in  Iteaa  and 
Georgia  In  Jtoe  v.  l^ade.  Mo.  7&-U  (h«ela- 
after  "Wade")  aad  iloe  v.  Bottom,  Ho.  W-40 
(hereinafter  "Bolton").  Alttwugh  unboen 
children  were  not  parties  in  either  Wade  or 
*Otto»».  the  optnlens  of  tha  Court  raise 
doobto  affeetlng  the  detarmlnattoo  of  Juris- 
diction in  the  instant  appeal.  The  atandlng 
or  right  of  appellant'a  wards  to  a  hearing  is 
Inextricably  intertwined  with  the  merlta  of 
ttrtr  oaae  (Jurla.  State.,  pp.  8aa-88a.  6te). 
That  being  so.  there  must  not  be  a  prejudg- 
ment that  the  guardian  may  not  be  heard 
becauee  his  warde  are  non-persona.  Slnoe 
jurladietlon  in  the  ease  at  bar  dapenda  on 
the  ultimate  reaolutton  at  that  laeue.  fbr  the 
rsaaona  bsreinafter  set  forth,  determination 
of  Jurladietlon  should  not  be  made  lutil 
after  a  full  hearing  on  the  merits. 
Ofxmnda  for  the  motion 
I.  Wade  and  Bidton  are  neither  ooutrolllng 
nor  persuasive  as  to  the  claims  of  right  of 
appellant's  wards: 

A.  Unborn  children  were  not  parties,  Indl- 
TiduaUy  or  aa  a  class,  in  Wade  and  Botton 

Footnotes  at  end  of  artM*. 
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and  those  cases  are  not  na  f^Ueuta  aa  to 
their  nghte  and  atatus.  (Sse,  infra.  IA). 

B.  Wade  and  Bolton  contain  fundamental 
erronj  with  respect  to  crucial  iasuaa  upon 
which  appellant  had  prevtoualy  briefed  the 
Oourt.  Appellant's  arguments  were  not  an- 
swered in  Wade  and  BoZfon.  (See,  in/ra,  IB). 
II.  Fundamental  fairness  requires  that  be- 
fore an  entire  class  of  living  human  beings 
be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  law,  their 
claims  of  right  be  heard.  (See,  infra,  H). 

in.  Wade  and  Bolton  contain  dangerous 
implications  which  threaten  the  continued 
viability  of  the  Due  Process  and  Kqual  Pro- 
tection clauses  of  the  Foiuteenth  Amend- 
ment wherein  the  claims  of  right  of  appel- 
lant's wards  are  rooted.  (See,  infra,  HI). 

The  holding  in  Wade  and  Bolton  does  not 
affect  the  right  of  absent  parties,  including 
appellant's  wards,  to  a  hearing  on  the  merits 
before  this  Court  on  their  federal  oonstitu- 
Honal  rights. 

The  opinions  of  the  Court  in  Wade  and 
Bolton  are  not  decisive  of  the  instant  appeal 
because  unborn  children  were  not  partiea  in 
either  case  and  no  guardian  was  before  the 
Court  to  represent  their  interests.  Cri«woId  v. 
Connecticut  is  not  to  the  contrary.  In  that 
case,  this  Court  recognized  the  standing  of 
the  Planned  Parenthood  League  of  Connecti- 
cut and  a  physician  to  raise  the  conatitu- 
tlonal  rights  of  married  people  with  whom 
they  had  a  professional  relationship.  Gris- 
wold  V.  Connecticut,  881  U.S.  470  (1866). 
However,  Grri»icold  Involved  a  defense  to  a 
criminal  prosecution  and  this  Court  noted 
that  if  declaratory  relief  were  sought  "the 
requirements  of  standing  should  be  strict, 
lest  the  stoudardB  of  'case  or  controversy*  in 
ArUcle  in  of  the  Constitution  become 
blurred."  381  VS.  479.  481.  It  seems  clear  that 
a  decisiou  In  Griswold  adverse  to  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  those  married  pec^le  (who 
were  not  parties)  would  not  be  ret  judicata 
in  any  pending  or  subsequent  suit  by  naarried 
people  to  assert  and  vindicate  their  rights. 
Haru}>errji  v.  Lee,  311  UJ8.  82.  40  (1040). 

£a  Wade,  the  constitutional  rli^to  of  \m- 
bom  children  were  raised  by  the  Tsxas  At- 
torney General  to  support  TcxasT  coaqieillng 
interest  in  its  anti-abortion  statute.*  nie 
Attorney  General  argued  that  the  question 
as  to  when  human  life  begina  waa  unanawer- 
able  and  best  left  to  the  legislature.*  But  the 
issue  before  this  Court  ia  not  when  human 
Ufe  begina.  It  ia  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional fact  that  at  the  time  an  ahortlonal 
decision  is  executed,  death  la  Inflicted,  not  on 
potential  human  life,  but  on  an  individual 
human  life  with  all  its  potential,  that  haa  al- 
ready begun. 

In  all.  thirteen  Judges  in  New  Yorit  passed 
on  the  merite  of  appellant's  case.  Although 
divided  In  their  declskMia  on  the  legal  te- 
anea,  on  the  factual  Issue  of  the  individual 
humanity  of  the  unborn  child,  they  found, 
on  an  unchallenged— indeed  conceded— 
faetual  record  of  expert  evidence,  that  each 
of  am>ellant'a  wards  is  a  "Uve  htmian  be- 
ing" (Queens  County  Supreme  Court,  Juris. 
State.,  p.  flga).  a  "chUd  (with)  a  separate 
Ufa"  (i^tpellato  Division,  Second  Depart- 
ment, Juris.  State.,  p.  41a,  88  AJ>.  ad  316, 
834^  839  n.YB.  Sd  733.  T30  ItOTS)).  a  "hn- 
aan"  irtio  la  "unqueetionably  aUve"  and 
"bae  an  auttmomy  of  development  and 
eharaeter"  (N.Y.  Court  of  Appeala.  Juris. 
State.,  p.  10a.  81  N.Y.  ad  1»4.  lf»,  888  H.Y.8. 
ad  800.  80a.  388  VX.  3d  887,  888  flOTa)). 

It  eannot  be  said  that  the  Texas  Attorney 
General  stood  in  substantlaUy  the  same  po- 
sition as  the  class  of  unborn  chUdren  whose 
righto  he  purported  to  assert.  Clearly  be  Is 
not  a  member  of  the  class  and  he  cannot 
adequately  represent  the  claas.  Bansberry  v. 
tee.  811  va.  83.  41.  48.  Aa  a  public  ofliolal, 
hti  interest  is  ever  subject  to  the  vagaries 
of  legislative  action  and  potentiatly  li^  con- 
flict vrttb  the  Intereste  of  the  unborn  child. 
Appenant-guardlan  asserts  that  «ie  intoreetH 
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ywit  uaixaa  ot  the  unborn  chUd  constltu- 
^if»»My  mandate  state  protectionr— a  poal- 
tioa  an  attorney  general,  Jealoua  of  state's 
rights,  oeuld  hartfiy  aponsor.  The  poten- 
ttaOy  conflicting  Intaraeta  of  State  Attorneys 
Oaaeral  la  clearly  Illustrated  by  the  recent 
history  of  abortion  in  New  York.  In  lOW, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New 
YoA  asaslrwl  the  intereeta  of  the  unborn 
ohUd  in  aupporting  a  law  which  permitted 
abortions  only  when  necessary  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  mother.  Hail  v.  Lefkotvitz, 
VJBJ>.C.,  So.  Dist.  N.Y.,  306  Fed.  Supp.  1030 
(1869).  As  appeUee  herein,  he  now  supports 
New  York's  elective  abortion  law  which  sub- 
ndlnatee  the  lives  of  ^pellant's  wards  to 
the  unfettered  discretion  of  pregnant  wom- 
en and  their  doctors.  A  party  possessing  such 
potentiaUy  conflicting  intereste  cannot  r^- 
reeent  the  fundamental  personal  Intereete 
of  an  absent  party  or  fairly  Insure  their 
protection.  Hansberrf  v.  Lee,  811  U.8.  33,  44, 
48.  Wright  and  MiUer,  Federal  Practice  and 
Proeqdttfe,  Vol.  7A,  No.  1780  at  pp.  17»-«. 
Mr.  Justice  White  writing  for  the  Court  in 
Bloader-roM^ue  Lalu.  v.  University  Foundm- 
tUm.  squarely  stated  the  governing  princi- 
ple in  these  words: 

"Some  Utiganta — those  vrtio  never  ap- 
peared in  a  prior  action — may  not  be  col- 
lateraUy  estopped  without  litigating  the 
iMue.  They  have  never  had  a  chance  to 
present  their  evidence  and  argumente  on  the 
elalm.  Due  process  prahlblte  estopping  them 
de^Mto  one  w  more  existing  adjudlcationa  at 
the  Identieal  Issue  which  stand  squarely 
against  their  position."  403  U.S.  313,  sao 
(1071). 

/(b).  The  fundamental  errors 

The  Court  in  Wade  erred  in  the  threshold 
when  It  declined  to  resolve  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  whether  abortion  as  a  matter  of  fact 
kiUs  a  live  human  being,  even  though  this  is 
a  fact  upon  which  constitutional  Issues  rest 
(page  16,  infra) .  This  fundamental  error  was 
evidently  caxised  by  the  Court's  mlsappre- 
henslcm  of  the  common  law  of  abortion 
(page  8,  infra)  and  the  motivation  behind 
early  American  anti-abortion  statutes  (page 
10,  infra)  which  led  the  Oourt  to  ignore  the 
Intent  of  the  Framers  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment:  to  bring  within  the  aegis  of  the 
Due  Process  and  Equal  Protection  Clauses 
every  member  of  the  human  race  regardless 
of  age,  stage  or  condition  of  wanteduess 
(page  14,  infra) .  The  Court  left  itself  with- 
out any  reliable  hlstarlcal  basla  for  its  oon- 
stltutioaal  interpretation  with  the  result 
that  the  Oourt  both  omitted  to  allude  to  Ite 
own  prior  interpretation  of  "person"  undtf 
Seotloii  One  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
(page  17,  infra),  and  mistook  the  general 
statue  In  law  of  unbc»-n  children  (page  17, 
infra).  Instead,  the  Court  adverted  to  a 
number  of  criteria  which  it  erroneously  in- 
terpreted as  proof  that  the  unborn  child  is 
not  a  person  under  Section  One  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  (pages  10-33,  infra). 

Tha  threshold  error  is  the  crucial  error.  As 
amMUant  demonstratea  in  thla  motion,  the 
dalma  of  oonsUtutional  right  of  appellant's 
wards  turn  on  the  issue  ot  whether  they  are 
all  Uve  human  beings.  When  the  personal 
constitutional  righto  of  a  party  depend  on  a 
fact  In  controversy,  the  duty  reste  upon  this 
Court  to  resolve  the  fact  In  controversy  for 
itseU.  Napue  v.  XlliaoU,  860  UJ3.  364,  373 
(1060) .  The  Court  cannot  abdicato  that  duty 
without  sapping  ite  authority  aa  tact-flnder. 
Judge  and  ultimate  arbiter  of  federal  rlghte. 
Beferrlng  to  another  queetlon  of  llfe-or- 
death  Import,  Mr.  Justice  Marahall  obaerved, 
"WhQe  this  fact  cannot  affect  our  ulttmato 
decision.  It  necessitates  that  the  dedslon  be 
free  from  any  posslbiUty  of  error"  Furtnan  v. 
Georyte,  408  VS.  388.  810  (1973).  Wade  and 
BoNdm  ars  not  free  from  error. 
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1.  The  historical  errors 
(a.)  Apparent  aecepUmce  of  the  pro-abor- 
tionist thesis  that  abortion  was  not  a  crime 
at  common  law  {Wade,  p.  21),«  and  may 
even  have  been  a  "right"  {Wade,  p.  2S).  u>Hen 
Appellant  had  previously  briefed  the  Court 
V,  the  better  view  of  history  which  is  to  the 
contrary.  Apparently  relying  on  a  single  law 
review  article,  the  Court  In  Wade  concluded 
that  it  Is  "doubtful  that  abortion  was  ever 
firmly  established  aa  a  common  law  crime 
even  with  respect  to  the  destruction  of  a 
quick  fetus."  ( Wade,  pp.  20-21 ) 

The  Court  Is  in  error.  Appellant  has  brieted 
the  Court  extensively  on  the  common  law 
history  of  abortion   (AppeUanfs  Brief,  pp. 
A-8  to  A-34) .  AppeUant's  Brief  shows  (1)  that 
at  least   from   Bracton's   time   onward,   the 
common  law  sought  ways  to  protect  the  un- 
born child  from  abortion  from  the  moment 
his  existence  as  a  separate,  live,  biological 
hunuui  being  could  be  scientifically  demon- 
strated;  (11)   that  problems  of  proving  that 
the  unborn  child  had  been  alive  when  the 
abortlonal  act  wa^  committed  and  that  the 
abortion  had  been  the  cause  of  the  chUd's 
death  were,  in  the  early  law.  considered  in- 
superable barriers  to  proseeution:  (iU)  that 
thereafter  quickening   ev<4ved  to  the  law, 
not  as  a  substantive  Judgment  on  when  hu- 
man life  begina,  but  aa  an  evidentiary  de- 
vice to  prove  that  the  abortlonal  act  had 
been  an  assault  on  a  live  hmnan  being;  (iv) 
that  outaide  the  criminal  law.  the  common 
law,  unburdened  of  problems  of  proof,  re- 
garded the  unborn  child  aa  in  aU  respecte 
a  hiunan  being;  •   (v)    that  abortkm  after 
quickening,  though  a  crime,  waa  not  homi- 
cide at  common  law  (lutlees  the  chUd  were 
born  alive  and  then  died)  only  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  abortlonal 
act  bad  been  the  cauae  of  the  chUd's  death; 
^vl)   that  the  liability  of  the  abonlonist  to 
a  murder   couvlctton,   if   the  aborted   child 
were  born  alive  and  then  died,  eetabliahes 
that  the  unborn  child  was  in  law  a  person 
prior  to  birth  because  the  common  law  de- 
fined crime   as   'generaUy  constituted  only 
from  conciu:reuce  of  an  evil-meaning  mind 
with  an  evU-doing  band"  (Morissette  v.  US., 
342  VS.  246,  251-62  (1962|).  and  the  rule  of 
concurrence  means  necessarUy  that  the  in- 
trauterine victim  of  the  abortlonal  act  was 
at  the  time  of  the  act  a  human  person,  else 
the  result  could  not  be  called  murder;  (vU) 
that  problems  of  proof  aside,  abortion  at  any 
stage  of  pregnancy  was  considered  malum  in 
se,  a  secular  crime  against  unborn  human 
life,  aa  evidenced  by  the  appUcation  of  the 
common  law  felony -murder  rule  to  the  death 
of  the  aborted  woman  (even  prior  to  quick- 
ening) ° — the  theory  being  "that  at  common 
law  the  act  of  producing  an  abortion  was  al- 
ways an  assaiilt  for  the  double  reason  that  a 
woman  was  not  deemed  able  to  assent  to  an 
unlawful  act  against  herself,  and  for  the  fur- 
ther reason  that  she  was  incapable  of  con- 
senting to  the  murder  of  an  tinbora  in- 
fant •  •   •."  State  V.  Famum,  82  Ore.  211, 
161  Pac.  417.  410  (1916)    (emphasis  added) 
(MoUon  tar  a  Stay.  pp.  7a-8a);   (vUi)  that 
the  i4>plicatiou  of  the  felony-murder  rule  to 
abortion  beUes  the  Court's  statement  In  Wade 
that  "abortion  was  viewed  with  less  disfavor 
than   imder   most   American   statutes   cur- 
rently In  effect,"  {Wade.  p.  26) ;  '  (Ix)  that  in 
the  face  of  the  abortion-murder  rule  and  the 
general  medical  disapproval  of  abortion,  it 
cannot  be  assumed  that  "throughout  the 
major  portion  of  the  19th  century  prevailing 
legal  abortion  practices  were  far  freer  than 
they  are  today  •  •  •  ."  {Wade.  p.  43),  and 
finaUy,  (x)  that  the  common  law  is  totally 
consistent  with  the  claims  of  right  of  ap- 
pellant's wards  herein. 

(b.)  Apparent  aeeeptanee  of  the  pro-abor- 
iionlat  theela  that  f  Mb  eenturf  anU-dbort1o» 
legislation  was  intended  solely  to  protect  the 
pregnant  woman  {Wade,  p.  36,  citing  only 


one  case),  when  AppeUsnt  had  previously 
briefed  the  Oomrt  on  the  ovenohelmimf  mm- 
forUy  of  Stete  court  dedHoM  to  the  eontrarg. 
The  19th  century  American  aatl-«bwUon 
legislation  Is  a  conttouum  of  the  efforto  of 
the  common  law  to  protect  the  unborn  ehlM 
from  abortion  from  the  moment  hla  eztstence 
as  a  separate,  live,  biological  human  being 
could  be  sclentiflcaUy  demonstrated. 

The  Court  in  Wade  asserte  that  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association's  outcries  against 
abortion,  spanning  the  yeara  1880-1871,  "may 
have  played  a  significant  role  in  the  enact- 
ment of  stringent  crim.inal  abortion  legisla- 
tion during  that  period."  (Wade,  p.  36).' 
Yet  while  so  admitting,  the  Court  concludes 
tbat  "the  few  stete  oourte  caUed  upon  to 
interpret  their  laws  in  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries  focused  on  the  Stete's  interest 
la  protecting  the  woman's  health  rather  than 
m  preserving  the  embryo  and  letua."  (Wade, 
p.  36,  citing  only  State  v.  Murphy,  27  N.JX. 
112,  114  (18681).  It  is  inconceivable  tbat  ap- 
pellant's wards  should  be  bound  by  such  a 
finding  when  appellant  has  heretofore  briefed 
the  Court  on : 

(1)  the  amendment  of  the  New  Jersey 
abortion  statute  in  1972  designed  "to  protect 
the  life  of  the  child  also,  and  inflict  the 
same  punishment,  in  case  of  ite  death,  as  if 
the  mother  should  die."  State  v.  Gedicke.  43 
NJX.  86,  90  (1881).  (Motion  for  a  Stay.  pp. 
4a-6a.) 

(2)  decisions  from  ten  other  states — aU  of 
which  were  rendered  prior  to  the  abortion 
"reform"  movement  of  the  1960*8  (six  pri<» 
to  1930,  three  between  1980  and  1040,  and 
one  in  1960) — ^whlch  expttcitly  state  that 
protection  ol  the  life  of  the  unborn  child 
was  at  least  one  of  the  ptUTXwes  of  the  re- 
spective States'  19th  century  anti-abortion 
statutes.  (Appendix  A) 

(8)  decisions  and  statutes  from  nine  other 
States  (only  one  of  the  key  declislons  being 
later  than  1907)  which  clearly  Imply  the 
same  intent  ( Appendix  A)  .• 

(4)  the  better  Interpretation  of  early  New 
York  anti-abortion  statutes  as  having  as  at 
least  one  of  their  purposes  the  protection  of 
unborn  children  ( In  refutation  of  one  of  the 
law  review  articles  upon  which  the  Oourt 
reUed)  (Appellant's  Brief,  m>.  (A39-A37). 

Further,  appellant  submlte  that  it  Is  In- 
conkisWnt  for  tiie  Court  in  Wade,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  admit  that  the  A.M-A.  statemente 
may  have  influenced  the  peasage  of  restric- 
tive abortion  legislation,  and  on  the  other 
band,  to  find,  in  effect,  that  the  Framers 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  acted  In  de- 
fiance of  both  the  1888  A.M.A.  atatement  and 
State  legislation  and  dtf  Iberately  created  an 
unartic\ilat«d  right  of  privacy  which  tocluded 
the  right  to  klU  unborn  ehfldren  whom  the 
Framers  intended  to  exclude  from  Four- 
teenth Amendment  protection.  If  that  bad 
been  the  intent  of  the  Framers.  one  could 
hardly  imagine  three  quarters  of  the  State 
Legislatures  ratifying  the  amendment  while 
they  were  at  the  aame  time  uwleiiiptating 
(or  had  already  enacted)  reetrlcttve  abortion 
legislation  designed  to  protect  unborn  hu- 
man children  especiaUy  if  such  Isglslatton 
was  the  product  of  the  A.M.A.  statemente 
cited  by  the  Court.  Then  too,  what  evktenoe 
ia  there  that  the  Framers  did  not  share 
"[t)be  anU-ataortiou  mood  prevalent  in  this 
country  in  the  late  19th  century  *  •  *" 
{Wade.  p.  26)? 

Statutory  law,  common  law  and  the  prev- 
alent mood  converged  in  an  Iowa  case  de- 
cided Amendment  was  ratified.  State  v. 
Moore,  26  Iowa  128  1868)  (Motton  for  a 
Stay.  pp.  ^Oa-lla),  affirmed  a  oonvietlon  of 
murder  for  causing  the  death  ot  a  woasan 
by  an  illegal  abortion.  The  trial  court  had 
charged  the  Jury: 

"To  attempt  to  produce  a  mlsoarrlage 
except  when  in  proper  profssslnmsl  Judg- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  preeerve  the  Ufe  ef 
tlie  woman,  is  an  uulawful  act.  It  is  known 
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ttet.  genenUn  rroiMCing 
two  4wth»  I  mmn  the 
> «/  tka  nmftont  Hnt^Mt  mm4  the  tmth  of 
(k*  noMMr.  Row.  Um  penon  who  dow  this  la 
(oU^  of  «o«Dff  an  unlawful  act.  U  tba  daatb 
«t  ttw  woman  does  not  ensuo  from  It.  h*  is 
UaM*  to  fin*  and  Unprlaonmant  In  tbo 
eoonty  jaU  (act  ICaroh  16,  18M,  B«vlsl<»i. 
4031);  and  If  tbo  daatli  of  tbo  woman 
from  It,  tJiongh  there  be  no  spe- 
aUe  tntantloo  to  tak*  bar  Ufe.  ha  beoames 
faUt7  at  tiM  ertana  of  murder  In  the  second 
tfigiao.  Tha  (nut  has  Its  origin.  In  sniOi  cases, 
la  tha  unlawful  act  which  the  party  designs 
to  eoomlt.  and  U  tha  loss  of  Ufa  attand  It  as 
Inaidant  or  conasquence,  the  orlme  and  guilt 
of  janrdar  wUl  attach  to  the  party  eonmilt- 
ttng  soeh  an  unUwful  act."  M  Iowa  at  131- 
83  <«mpHaala  added). 

In  upholding  tha  charge,  the  Iowa  court 
said:  "Wa  have  qwted  the  court's  language 
In  order  to  say  that  It  has  our  approval  as 
being  a  orareet  statement  of  ttie  law  of  the 
land."  3S  Iowa  at  183. 

and  further:  The  common  taw  to  dtoMn- 
fuithed.  and  it  to  he  commenced  for  ttt  aU- 
embraotHf  and  lahttary  tolMtude  for  the 
aaeredmeu  of  human  Ufe  and  the  personal 
sa/ety  of  every  human  betng.  thia  proteot- 
Infr.  paternal  core,  enveloping  every  indtvtd- 
HOl  Uke  the  air  he  breathet.  not  only  extends 
to  penona  aetuatty  bom,  hut.  for  tome  pur- 
poeee,  to  infanta  in  ventre  v  mere:  l  Bla. 
CX>m.  139. 

Tha  TigtA  to  life  and  to  personal  safety 
la  not  only  sacred  In  the  estimation  of  the 
oomnton  law  but  It  la  InaUenable.  It  u  no 
datenae  to  the  defendant  that  the  abortion 
waa    procured    with    the    consent    of    the 


The  common  late  atmndt  aa  a  general  yuard- 
ia«  hokUny  iU  aegta  to  protect  the  Ufe  of  aU. 
Any  theory  which  robs  the  law  of  this  salu- 
tary power  is  not  llkaly  to  meat  wttb  fftror. 
3S  Iowa  at  lSS-36  (emphasu  added). 

Although  the  abortion  in  Stmte  v.  Jfoore 
oeeurred  attar  quickening,  "no  mention  la 
made  of  the  fact  In  the  opinion."  state  v. 
Bania,  M  Kan.  807,  18«  Pao.  304.  3«8  (1013). 
cad  tha  sourt  was  obylously  speaking  of  the 
"saGred"  aad  "InaUenable"  right  to  live  of 
on  unborn  children. 

(e)  Om^sston  to  aUude  to  the^recorded 
atatememta  of  intent  of  the  rourteenth 
Amamdment  Frmmera.  Unfortunateiy.  tha 
Oo«rt%  enoiB  in  17ad«  are  eumulatlTe.  Hav- 
ing bean  lad  astray  on  the  common  law  and 
tha  matlvntlon  for  10th  century  antl-abor- 
tlon  laglalatlon.  the  Court  apparsntly  (and, 
aa  It  toma  out.  errooaoualy)  felt  that  it 
oould  aafUy  aspound  the  status  of  the  un- 
bom  child  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
aaat  without  reference  to  the  Intent  of  the 
Vtamata. 

Vortnnattiy  we  need  not  guess  at  the 
Vramara  Intent.  It  waa  to  protect  every  live 
Iraman  being  rsgardleas  of  age.  stage,  or  oon- 
dltloB  of  wantadness.  Coogreasman  John  A. 
IWiigham  who  sponsorod  tha  Amendment  In 
tha  Hoosa  of  Bapreeentattvea  noted  that  it  is 
"■mvenal'*  and  appllea  to  "any  human  be- 
higr  (^pellant's  Brtof.  p.  88).  Congressman 
Bta^am'a  counterpart  in  the  Senate.  Sen- 
atar  Jacob  Howard,  emphaaiaed  that  the 
gwarantea  of  equality  in  the  Amendment 
proteeto  "the  hnmbleat,  the  poorest,  the 
moat  deapiaad  of  tha  raoe."  (M.) 
-  Appellant  submlte  that  it  was  error  for 
tha  Court  to  expound  the  status  of  unborn 
ohUdien  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
without  TCfSrenoe  to  the  expressed  Intent  of 
tha  Vtamers.  aa  further  illuminated  by  the 
bettor  view  of  the  common  law.  the  real 
iaotlvatloa  for  the  19tti  century  stotutea. 
and  tha  pnrralant  mood  of  the  time — that 
fko  Ufa  of  avary  unborn  child  Is  "sacred" 
'  Mat*  T.  Moore,  aupra: 
.aupra. 


2.  The  errors  on  the  question  of  human  Ufe 
and  human-legal  penan 

(a)  Failure  to  reaolve  the  threahold  quea^ 
tlon  of  foot  of  whether  an  abortion  MUa  a 
liae  human  beiny.  The  Pramers  intended 
that  every  live  bunum  being,  every  member 
of  the  human  race,  even  the  most  unwanted, 
faU  within  the  aegis  of  the  Due  Process  and 
Kqual  Protection  Clauses.  History  does  not 
support  the  proposition  that  the  Pramers 
totended  to  exclude  unborn  children.  The 
Court  observed  In  Wade  that  "We  need  not 
resolve  the  difficult  question  of  when  Ufe 
begins."  (Wade,  p.  44).  But  the  Court  erred 
at  the  threshold  when  It  faUed  to  determine 
whether  an  individual  human  life  has  al- 
ready begun  before  an  abortion  tekes  plsoe. 
That  was  precisely  the  constitutional  fact  to 
be  resolved  by  the  Court  before  it  could  even 
address  Itself  to  the  rlghte  of  unborn  chU- 
dren.  "There  Ls  a  long  line  of  Judicial  con- 
struction which  estebllshes  as  a  principle 
that  the  duty  reste  on  the  court  to  decide 
for  Itself  facte  or  constructions  upon  which 
federal  constitutional  issues  rest."  Napue  v. 
IlUnois,  380  UJ3.  264,  272  (1049).  (Appel- 
lant's Brief,  pp.  7-8) .  What  Is  at  Issue  In  the 
inatant  appetal  is  not  a  "theory  of  life"  (cf. 
Wade,  p.  47),  but  the  "fact  of  Ufe."  The  lack 
of  "consensus"  among  those  trained  In  the 
respective  disciplines  of  medicine,  philos- 
ophy, and  theology  (Wad«,  p.  44)  is  not  a 
laok  of  consensus  on  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  human  life  before  birth — that  Is  es- 
teblished  beyond  cavU  by  the  unchallenged 
blologlcal-medlcal-genetlc-fetolc^lcal  evi- 
dence In  the  caae  at  bar — but  on  the  value 
of  a  hiunan  Ufe  already  in  existence.**  That 
value  Judgment  was  made  over  one  hundred 
years  ago,  on  a  constitutional  level,  and  as  a 
matter  of  binding  law,  by  the  Framers  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  A  "consensus"  Is 
not  relevant.  "One's  right  to  life  •  •  •  de- 
pend (s]  on  the  outCMne  of  no  elections." 
West  Virpinia  State  Board  of  Education  v. 
Bamette,  319  0.8.  624,  638  (1943).  (Appel- 
lant's Brief,  p.  44) 

The  Court  In  Wade  erroneoiisly  omitted  to 
reaolve  the  threshold  issue  of  fact — that 
abortion  kUls  a  live  human  being — which  Is, 
by  virtue  of  the  statements  of  Intent  of  the 
Framers.  a  fact  upon  which  constitutional 
iSBuesrest. 

(b.)  Failure  to  advert  to  the  Court's  own 
explication  of  "person"  as  that  term  is  used 
in  Section  One  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Heretofore,  the  Court's  explication  of 
"person"  to  Section  One  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  has  been  consistent  with  the 
Intent  of  the  Framers.  In  Levy  ▼.  Lmiiatana, 
891  U.S.  68,  70  (1008).  the  Court  identified 
such  persona  as  those  who  "are  humans, 
live  and  have  their  being."  By  rational, 
modem,  biologlcal-genetic-medlcfil-fetolog- 
Ical  stendards,  Appellante  wards  are 
humans.  Uve  and  have  their  being.  (See 
page  S,  supra,  and  see  Appellante  Brief,  pp. 
8-10).  It  Is  this  evidence,  not  personal  or 
leglalative  predUection,  that  controls.  "To 
oay  that  the  test  of  eqtua  protection  should 
be  the  legal'  rather  than  the  biological  rela- 
tionship Is  to  avoid  the  Issue.  For  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  necessarily  llmlto  the  au- 
authOTlty  of  a  State  to  draw  such  'legal' 
linos  as  it  chooses."  Glona  v.  American 
Ouarantee  Co.,  891  UJB.  73,  76-76  (1968). 
(Appellant's  Brief,  pp.  38-36) 

(c.)  That  statement  that,  "In  areaa  other 
than  criminal  abortion  the  law  haa  been 
reltietant  to  endorse  any  theory  that  life, 
aa  we  recognize  it,  begina  before  birth  or 
to  accord  legal  righta  to  the  unborn  except 
tn  narrowly  defined  situations  when  the 
righta  are  contingent  upon  Uve  birth." 
(Wade,  p.  46).  The  Court  erred.  Appellant 
has  heretofore  briefed  the  Court  on  cases 
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in  which  an  unwUllng  {H'egnant  woBum  waa 
required  to  submit  to  a  blood  traaafnston, 
deaplto  her  rellgtoua  objections,  beoaoae 
"tha  imbom  child  is  entitled  to  tha  toWa 
IHOtectlon."  (^4>pallant'a  Brief,  pp.  31-80, 
citing,  inter  aUa,  Raleigh  Fitktn-Paul  Mor- 
gan  tfemorial  Htxapital  ▼.  Anderson,  42  NJT. 
431.  201  AJd  687.  538.  cert,  den.,  877  VJB. 
086  (1064].  emphasis  added).  Obviously,  the 
unborn  children  in  these  oases  were  reoog- 
niaed  as  human  persons  before  birth— only 
peracms  are  "entitled"  to  the  Uw's  protec- 
tion— and  Just  as  obvloualy.  their  righta  were 
not  contingent  upon  birth. 

The  common  law  regarded  the  unborn 
chUd  as  a  Uve  human  being  in  aU  situations 
except  that  to  the  criminal  law  problems  of 
proof  gave  rise  to  the  quickening  dichotomy. 
Hall  V.  Hancock,  aupra.  The  "traditional  rule 
of  tOTt  law"  that  "denied  recovery  for  pre- 
natal Injiirlea  even  though  the  chUd  was 
lx>m  alive."  (Wade,  p.  46)  U  no  tradition 
at  all.  It  was  first  promtdgated  In  1884 
(Dietrich  r.  Inhabitants  of  Northampton, 
138  Mass.  14);  it  was  severely  criticized  in 
a  scholarly  New  York  Law  Revision  Commis- 
sion Study  for  ite  misunderstanding  of  law 
and  science  (Communication  of  the  Law  Re- 
vision Commiaaion  to  the  Leglalative  Relat- 
ing to  Prenatal  Injurlea)  6-d.  34-36  (1936|. 
reprinted  m  Law  Bevtalon  Commission:  Re- 
port, Recommendations  and  Studies,  440, 
463-64,  473-78  (19361:  it  was  totaUy  dis- 
credited in  1946  on  the  ground  that,  "Prom 
the  viewpoint  of  the  civil  law  and  the  law  of 
property,  a  chUd  en  ventre  aa  mere  to  not  only 
regarded  as  (a)  human  being,  but  as  such 
from  the  moment  of  conception — which  it  la 
in  fact,"  (Bonlfreat  v.  Kote,  65  P.  Supp.  138, 
140  [DJ}.C.]);  and  it  la  now  in  aU  but  total 
dlsraputo.  (Appellant's  Brief,  p.  36) 

The  whole  thrust  In  the  law.  outeide  the 
abortion  "reform"  movement,  is  to  recognise 
the  unborn  chUd  for  exactly  what  he  la— a 
live  human  being. 

3.  The  errors  In  the  Interpretation  of  criteria 

purportedly  negativing  the  peraonhood  of 

unborn  OhUdran 

(a.)  The  statement  that  "appellee  conceded 
on  reargument  that  no  caae  could  be  cited 
that  holds  that  a  fetus  to  a  person  within  the 
meaning  of  tlie  Fourteenth  Amendment." 
(Wade,  p.  41,  footnote  omitted).  Appellant 
herein  would  make  two  observations: 

First,  the  InablUty  of  appellee  In  Wade  to 
cite  a  case  In  answer  to  a  question  doea  not 
mean  that  the  case  does  not  exist,  nor  can  it 
govern  the  rlghte  of  appeUant's  wards  herein. 
AppeUant  haa  cited  to  the  Court  the  state- 
ment in  Steinberg  v.  Brown.  321  P.Supp.  741, 
749-47  (NJ>.  Ohio  1970)  that,  "Once  human 
Ufa  has  commenced,  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection found  in  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendmente  impose  upon  the  state  the  duty 
of  safeguarding  it."  (AppeUant's  Brief,  p.  5) 
(Of  course  an  attempt  might  be  made  to 
denigrate  the  Steinberg  statement  as  dictum 
and  not  holding,  but  this  hardly  seems  rele- 
vant in  the  context  of  the  Court's  question 
in  Wade.)  AppeUant  has  also  called  to  the 
Court's  attention  statemente  in  State  t. 
JToore,  36  Iowa  188  (1868)  (Motion  for  a 
Stay,  pp.  lOa-lla):  People  v.  Sessions,  68 
Mich.  604,  36  K.W.  301  (1886)  (Appellant's 
Brief,  p.  A-17;  Motion  for  a  Stay.  pp.  I3a- 
14a),  and  Oleitman  v.  Oos||rrot>c,  49  N.J.  22, 
337  A.9d  680  (1067)  (AppeUant's  Brief,  pp. 
66-06)  which,  in  paraphrase  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  ch%r%ctorlBe  the  Uvea 
of  unborn  chUdren  of  all  gestational  ages  as 
"sacred"  and  "InaUenable."  The  Constitution 
Incorporates  the  basic  guarantees  of  the  Dec- 
laration (AppeUant's  Brief,  p.  68) .  Unless  we 
are  to  assume  that  tha  Framera  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  intended  to  strip  Uve 
human  beings  of  their  aaorsd  and  InaUeaaM* 
right  to  Uve,  Jfoore,  Sessions  and  Olettmam 
must  be  interpreted  aa  bedding  that  appet- 
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lant's  wards  are  persons  under  Section  One 
of  the  Feurteeath  Amendment.  Appellant 
haa  also  olted  to  tha  Court  the  casee  requiring 
a  pregnant  woman  to  undergo  a  blood  trana- 
fuaion  because  the  tmbom  child  Is  "entitled" 
to  the  law's  proteetloa.  Only  human  persons 
are  "entitled"  to  the  law's  protection,  and  the 
Mood  transfusion  cases  must  be  taken  aa- 
decisions  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  signifi- 
cance. 

Second,  the  absence  of  any  such  decision 
sboidd  not  be  influential.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  stated  in  another  Ufe-or-death  con- 
text, "The  coQsUtutdonallty  of  death  Itself 
under  the  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punlshmente 
clause  Is  before  this  Court  for  the  first  time; 
we  cannot  avoid  the  question  by  recalling 
past  cases  that  never  directly  considered  It." 
Furman  v.  Georgia,  408  U.S.  238,  286  (1073). 

(b.)  The  atatement  that,  "We  are  not 
aware  that  in  the  taking  of  any  census  under 
thia  elauae,  a  fetus  haa  ever  been  counted." 
(Wade,  p.  43,  note  53).  AppeUant  submlte 
that  corporations  are  not  counted  in  a  census 
either,  but  they  too  are  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment persons  (discussed  under  a  separate 
point  heading  In  Appellant's  Brief,  p.  40) . 

(o.)  The  statement  that,  "When  Texas 
urges  that  a  ftima  is  entitled  to  Fourteenth 
Amendment  protection  as  a  person,  it  faces  a 
dilemma.  Netther  tn  Texas  nor  in  any  other 
States  are  aU  abortions  prohibited."  (Wade. 
p.  43,  note  64).  AppeUant  has  dlsc\issed  the 
relevant  doctrine  of  legal  necessity  (which 
i^pUes  to  postnatal  as  well  as  prenatal  hu- 
man beings)  under  a  separate  point  heading 
at  pages  63-54  of  Appellant's  Brief. 

(d.)  The  statement  that,  "Further,  the 
ptnalty  for  criminal  abortion  specified  by 
Art.  1195  is  significantly  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  murder  prescribed  by  Art. 
12S7  of  the  Texas  Penal  Code.  If  the  fetus 
it  a  person,  may  the  penalties  be  different?" 
(Wade,  pp.  42-43,  note  64).  Indeed,  the  pen- 
alties may  be  and  are  different  because  States 
are  free  to  recognize  "degrees  of  evil"  and 
treat  offendera  aeeordlngly.  Skinner  v.  OWo- 
homa,  316  U.S.  588.  640  (1943).  KiUlng  an 
unborn  child  may,  in  legislative  Judgment. 
Involve  less  persoiiaal  malice  4;han  kOltng  a 
chUd  after  birth  even  thouf^  the  re- 
sult is  the  same  (discussed  under  a  separate 
point  heading  in  Appellant's  Brief,  pp.  60- 
61). 

(e.)  The  atatement  that,  "It  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  n.  49,  aupra.  that  In  Texas 
the  wotnon  to  not  a  principal  or  an  accom- 
pUee  wtth  respect  to  an  abortion  upon  her." 
(Wade.  p.  42,  note  64).  The  reasons  iH^PMr 
to  be  historical  and  pragmatic,  and  totally 
unrelated  to  the  personhood  of  the  unborn 
ehnd.  matoricMy,  abortion  was  viewed  as 
«B  assault  upon  the  woman  because  she  "was 
iiot  deemed  able  to  assent  to  an  unlawful 
act  against  herself,"  State  v.  Famum,  83  Ore. 
ail,  161  Pac.  417.  419  (1018).  As  a  result  the 
woman  was  considered  a  victim  rather  than 
a  perpetrator  of  the  abortion."  Prosrmaticol- 
ly,  conviction  of  the  abortionist  woxxld  fre- 
quently depend  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
aborted  woman,  especlaUy  if  a  subjective  ele- 
ment like  qulcketdng  were  at  Issue.  The 
woman  could  hardly  be  expected  to  testify 
If  her  testimony  automatlcaUy  Incriminated 

her.  People  v.  Ifixon, Mich.  App. , 

201  N.W.  2d  685,  648-46  (Mch.  1972,  concur- 
ring and  dissenting  opinion  of  B\ims,  J.). 
The  omission  to  Incriminate  the  woman  is  no 
more  than  a  statutory  grant  of  immunity. 

(f.)  fTie  statement  that,  "Montana  v. 
Rogers,  279  F.  Id  98,  72  (CA  7  1999) ,  afTd  sub 
liom.  Montana  v.  JTennedy,  399  V.S.  309 
(1961)"  "to  in  accord"  uiith  the  proportion 
"that  the  word  'person'  as  used  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  doea  not  include  the  un- 
born." (Wade,  p.  43,  footnote  omitted.)  Jfon- 
tona  waa  tfaelded  under  the  Cttbienshlp 
Cltfuaa,  nok  the  Due  Process  and  Equal  Pro- 
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tection  Clauses,  and  is  therefore  irrelevant 
(dlscuaaed  under  a  separate  potot  heading  in 
Appellant's  Brief,  pp.  40-60.  and  aee  Bym  v. 
N.Y.C.  Health  A  Hospitala  Corp.,  38  AJJ.  Sd 
316.  829.  829  N.Y.8.  2d  722,  734  (1973]). 

(g.)  The  statement  that  "Keeler  v.  Super- 
ior Court. Cal. ,  470  P.  2d  917  (1979) 

and  State  v.  Dicfcinson,  23  Ohio  App.  2d  259. 
275  N£.  2d  599  (1970)"  are  "in  accord  with" 
the  proposition  "tfcat  the  word  'person;  as 
used  tn  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  doea  not 
include  the  unborn."  (Wade,  p.  43,  footnote 
omitted).  Neither  Z>icfcin«o«  nor  Keeler  was 
an  abortion  case.  Under  a  separate  point 
heading  In  Appellant's  Brief,  pages  64-66, 
three  reasons  are  given  why  the  cases  are 
both  irrelevant  to  the  Instant  appeal  and 
correct  on  their  facte.  Appelant  wiU  not  re- 
peat the  reasons  here. 

None  of  the  seven  negative  criteria  dted 
by  the  Court  (pages  19  through  22,  aupra) 
supporte  a  finding  that  the  unborn  child  Is 
not  a  person  under  Section  One  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

•  •  •  *  • 

In  previous  papere  submitted  to  the  Court 
on  the  Instant  appeal.  appeUant  has  pro- 
vided the  answer  to  virtually  every  erroneous 
propoeition  advanced  by  the  Court  In  Wade. 
Appellant  submlte  that  fundamental  fairness 
requires  that  the  claims  of  right  of  appel- 
lant's wards  not  be  summarily  dismissed  on 
the  basis  of  precedent  containing  theee 
fundamental  errore;  rether  appellant  ought 
to  be  accorded  a  fiiU  bearing  on  the  merlte. 
//.  Fundamental  fairness  requires  a  hearing 

The  constitutional  right  of  life  of  unborn 
children  waa  not.  and  could  not.  be  tnfer- 
emttaUy  datoxmlned  la  Vaitefc.  (Wade,  p. 
43)  and  should  not  be  determined  by  obiter 
In  Wade  and  Bolton.  If  the  Court  abould  dis- 
miss the  Inataat  appeal  on  the  authority  of 
Wade  and  fioltoa.  unborn  children,  includ- 
ing appeUant's  warda,  wUl  be  left  rlghtless 
without  ever  having  been  heard.  Sucb  a 
holding  would  lower  a  Judicial  curtain  in 
every  coiut  in  the  nation  against  the  future 
atamUng  of  unborn  chlldrea  to  claim  pro- 
tection for  their  lives.  A  Judicial  holding  that 
ooadeama  an  satire  cIoh  of  Uve  hum*n  be- 
ings to  obUvlon  without  a  baariag  la  lacking 
m  the  fundamentat  f»«»™»«»  that  is  the  very 
foundation  of  da*  proeana. 

IIM  crucial  eoostttntlODal  faot  before  the 
Ooort  Is  not  when  life  bsglaa  but  racognltton 
that  an  individual  human  life  has  begun  be- 
fore the  abortloa  takoa  place.  At  loaat  for 
purposes  of  postponing  Jurisdiction  untU  af- 
ter a  hearing  on  tta  merlte,  that  fact  is  as 
worthy  of  Judicial  noitloe  aa  the  notice  taken 
by  the  Courta  of  "tha  normal  366-day  human 
geatetion  period"  (Wa4e.  p.  10)  for  purposes 
or  glvUv  etandlng  to  Roe. 

Bym  to  the  only  caae  that  directly  preeente 
the  volea  of  unborn  chUdren.  thMooaelvas.  to 
the  Court.  It  is  certainly  not  an  ordinary 
case.  It  Is  a  case  of  flrat  Impraaslon  present- 
ing a  oonstttutlonal  lasaa  of  great  magal- 
tude — ^tha  exteat  to  which  humaa  life  ItaiU 
la  protected  under  the  Constltutioa.  The 
Court  haa  indicated  ite  awaraneea  "of  the 
well  known  facte  of  fefal  devaK^ment" 
(Wade,  p.  41),  and  knowa  that  ova.  sperm 
and  eygotes  are  not  being  aborted  under  Now 
York's  Elective  Abortion  Law.  No  trouble- 
swaa  JuiUcial  nottoa  need  be  taken  in  Bym.^ 
The  Biedlcal  aad  adentlflo  testimony  of  ex- 
perte  la  la  the  record  and  directly  before  the 
i^ourt.  It  U  uncontradicted  aad  waa  accepted 
by  aU  of  the  Judgea  la  the  Courte  below.  Only 
in  Bym  are  the  unborn  children,  whose  Uves 
depend  on  the  outcome,  directly  before  the 
Court.  The  vital  criterion  as  to  the  standing 
of  those  children  la  not  birth  but  that  they 
live.  There  Is  no  superior  element  in  the 
crude  fact  of  expulsion  ftom  a  uterus  that 
would  render  it  a  satisfactory  30th  Century 
determinant  of  legal  human  exlstenoe.  Life, 
not  btrth.  is  tlw  essential  element  worthy  of 
recognition.       ■      ■   i 


A  matter  so  grave  as  exdudlng  Uve  human 
belnei  tma  boolc  ocmstltutlonal  proteetlonat 
Aonld  not  become  part  of  the  fabric  of  onrV 
Jurisprudence  without  fun  opportunity  for/ 
the  affected  hmnan  betngs.  themselves,  to  be 
heard.  y 

Fundamental  fairness  reqtttrea  thi^thls 
Court  afford  that  opportunity  to  app^ant's 
wards. 

III.  The  Dangerous  Implicati 
A.  Compulsory  abortion 
In  Wade,  the  court  grounded  ite  hold^ig  in 
"the  right  of  personal  privacy,"  but  noted 
that  "this  right  to  not  unqualiflad  and  must 
be  considered  against  important  state  tol 
este  in  regulaUon."  (Wade,  p.  39)  to  sn| 
of  thto  qualification  and  as  an  example 
an  appropriate  state  UmltatMm  on  the  right, 
of  privacy,  the  Court  cited  Buck  v.  Bell,  274  \ 
U.8.  300  (1037)  which  upheld  the  validity  of 
a  state  statute  providing  for  compulsory 
sterlllaatlon  of  mental  defectlvea  whooe  af- 
fliction was  hereditary  (Woda,  p.  80).  By  im- 
plication In  Wade  tlie  Court  eipousad  the 
oonatitutional  validity  of  State-tmpoeetf 
compulsory  abortion  of  uabons  t^ildran 
diagnoeed  intramtero  aa  mentally  defective,  y 
Neither  the  chlld'a  oonstltuttonal  rlghte  <of^^ 
which  the  Court  could  find  none)  nor  th« 
mother's  right  of  privacy  (which  the  Otivat 
found  limited  by  the  State's  "totore^'  in 
preventing  the  birth  of  mental  defectives) 
could,  according  to  Wade,  be  Interposed  to 
chtOlenge  such  a  statute.  The  spectre  of  com- 
pulsory abortion  assiunes  additional'  sub- 
stance when  one  reads  (within  a  pag4  of  a 
citation  to  Buck  v.  Bell)  that  certain  ^enu- 
merated situations  "make  an  early  abortion 
the  only  dvUlaed  step  to  take."  (nouglaa,  J., 
concurring  in  Wade  and  Bolton,  p.  8).  Pre- 
sunmbly,  imder  Wade,  the  State  would  have 
an  Interest,  sulBctently  compelling,  to  man- 
date "the  only  civOlaed  step  to  take,"  ix.. 
abortion. 

B.  Execution  of  a  sentence  of  death  upon  a 
pregnant  woman 
In  Fumun  v.  Oeorgia,  408  VS.  338  (1972) 
It  was  speculated  that  capital  punishment 
might  not  be  unconstitutional  so  long  as  It 
waa  mandatory  Impoaed  (408  VA.  at  418, 
dissenting  opinion  of  Blackmua.  J.)  Aaoum- 
Ing  this  to  be  true.  Wade  would  permit  a 
State  to  execute  a  pregnant  wontan  (under 
an  i4>proprtote  mandatory  capital  puntoh- 
ment  statute)  at  any  time  durtog  pregnancy 
up  to  the  mcanent  before  the  birtli  of  a 
child.  The  sense  of  reverence  for  the  life  of 
an  unborn  chUd,  which  in  the  past  haa  un- 
derpinned state  policies  of  delaying  execu- 
tion of  a  condemned  pregnant  wmnan  until 
the  birth  of  her  child  (see  Appellant's  Brief, 
pp.  30-82.  62-64.  Aa4-A38),  to  aowhere  evi- 
dent In  Wade. 

C.  Involuntary  euthanasia 
Tha  Court  in  Wade  refused  "to  reeoKe  the 
difficult  question  of  when  life  begtos"  be- 
cauae  "medldno.  philosophy  and  theology 
an  unable  to  arrlvo  at  any  eoneeneua," 
(Wade,  p.  44)  "  evon  thou^  the  Court  had 
before  it  to  brtefa  ot  appMee  and  amtei  "at 
length  and  in  detail  the  wM-kaowa  fets 
of  total  devtfopiaeBt."  (Wade,  p.  41).  Theee 
wtf-kaowa  facte  iaelude  the  fact  that  an 
eight  week  old  unborn  ehOd  (tor  Instanee) 
Is  to  genotica,  to  btology,  to  medical  aotonee, 
and  to  appearaaco  aothlng  leas  than  an 
ladlTiduatsd,  Irroverstbto,  live  buaiaa  bolag. 
(See  AppeUaafk  Brtef,  pp.  8-10)  The  ooa- 
tapoversy  to  which  the  Court  refen.  tovohres 
not  whether  abortion  kills  a  Uve  humaa  be- 
ing, but  whether  that  Uve  human  being  is 
worth  keeping  alive  or.  to  put  it  another 
way.  whether  be  may  be  killed  with  im- 
punity. The  factual  Judgment  to  clear  and 
toevltable:  what  to  at  lasuo  to  a  subjective. 
Individual  Judgment  of  whethor  tbo  lU*  of 
a  hunmn  being  dlstlngulshod  from  other 
human  beings  only  by  dependency,  to 
"meantagful"  (cf.  Wade,  p.  84)."  The  same 
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OOUld.  of  OOUEMk  wlMat 
i  of  lUik  Bmmhb  ot  IUbm^  ac*  or  In- 
•  ttM  taOBHUk  balog.  UKUKUocolab- 
.  ottMT  Ui*  luuiMi  iNinii  Moapt 
.  Bil(ht  b«  rJalnrwd  by  aooM  la 
vt  nMUdiM,  plUlonplij  *»»<< 
'  to  te  as  laoav  aUr*  la  a  "mMuUi^. 
war-"  Ob  tlM  praeadaat  oi  Wait  aad 
tha  OMBt%  nawllHngn—  to  noogalaa  tha 
tee*  of  Ufa  wnlaw  than  to  a  "oonaaanu."  a 
MM  to  be  tn»  to  rankova  a  Uta 
(«#,  a  amila  aidtrty  mdtnd- 
I)  final  Ifea  laWa  protaettoa.  aad  the 
(oompara  tba  "prooaaa  of 
p.  4f)  oould  tban  be 
bf  tteaa  wbo  tOoad  that  tba  care 
had  fofoad  upon 
la  aiatiaaifiil  life  aad  future."  (Com- 

B.P.M). 

of  iBToluatary  euthanaala 
tt  VMoltB  tnm.  tha 
OamiVm  abandnnmanr  la  IFade  of  tba  oon- 
e«lttlonal  taet  doetrtaa  aat  forth  la  Mmpue 
▼.  iUaofe  (pa^a  it  rvpra).  The  Court's  ra- 
te laaalva  ttie  cnurial  question  oC  the 
I  at  a  lack  of  "nonsaasui." 
that  to  as  far  rsach- 


ttto 

or  « 


te  wwognlring  only  sooae  bu- 
foortcenth    amendment 

tte  airtant  that  Wmie  jy  to  be  read  to 

that  aot  an  lira  bnaiaa  belacs  are 

wltelB  tha  ypuf  teaath  Aaiaadaiant 

aad  Due  Pmceas  rlansan. 

departora  from  tha  latent 

of  tha  Ooort's  own  prior 

of  the  vord  "peraon"  as  used 

(Appallaafs  Brief  pp.  33-39).  Once 

to  have  nalrersal  applloa- 

to  tfl  vho  are  htnaaaa.  Uts  aad  have 

the    Voarteeath    Amendaieat 

to  ha  viable.  Kvery  uawanted  person 

B«r  Joattj  fktf  lapartled. 

OORCLinsON 

Ttadttlooal  rererenoe  for  buaiaa  life  caa- 

*  '      ;  aorvtre  la  a  aoedety  that  surreaden 

n,  or  aBTone  else,  a  choloe  to  de- 

who  rtudi  lire  aad  wbo  shall  die. 

Porty-ftra  years  afo  thto  Conrt  ufrtiald  oom- 

atloa  of  the  feeble-mladed  la 


prtadpla  that  sustains  compulsory 
ittoa  to  broad  eaougb  to  eorsr  cut- 
ttaf  tta  MUoplaa  tubes."  BMck  v.  SeU,  274 
VB.SM.JDT. 

talofr  to  dear.  The  prtncipie  that 

Urmtmmtlim    of    uaiMmted    preg- 

'  **  *"— *.*'y»»<j^  te  oover  the  termu 

la  OanHDy.  aarttor  tn  thto  oaatoty,  doc- 
id     madloo-eoelologloal    "flaal 
asmtloaa"  to  the  pcobieaiB  of  tha  unwanted. 
In  thto  wrni  Basror  kiniac  ft  the  aenlle  and 
saa  baoaaia  aa  aooapted 
i"  madirtna.  Gnat  anaibacs  of 


i  accepted  a  aew  ethie  that  da- 
baaa  qualtty".  aad  thea  pco- 
Itoat  ethle  to  Ita  toglaat  oen. 
the  "/udCBsnt  at  Kuarabacg." 
at  tta  pern  does  soetoty  strike,  aa  ova 
to  dOk  at  the  fuadaaieatal  eoa> 
'  at  tts  doetors.  It  to  aot  tha  doeter^ 
te  aaaka  a  value  Jud^oaaat  of  a 
I  Ute.  Bto  te*  to  to  help  where  he  can. 
eontteaa  to  treat  Ulneas 
>  to  bapoad  core.  Tlito  Conrt  should  aot 
Ctea  teipenis  to  a  aew  ethle  foretga  to  oar 
and  to  the  reTereaca  for  all  life 
to  the  Deelaratloa  of  Independ- 
•*•  aad  BaUoK  should  be  oooza- 
"ra-enailaad  without  fear  and  ra- 
▼laed  without  reluetaaoa  rather  thaa  to  have 
tha  diaraeter  of  our  law  impatiad,  »M  tha 
baaatf  aad  harmony  of  tlM  system  deetroyad 
by  tha  patpatnlty  of  error  -  l  Kent's  Oom- 
mentarlss  IMh  Bd.  4T7. 


Wherefore.  It  to  ra^ectfuUy  requested  that 
tha  Court  poatpooe  determination  of  the 
queetloB  of  Jurtodlctlon  and  of  the  motions 
now  peartlng  before  It  to  afflrm  or  dismiss 
the  appeal  herein  imtu  a  bearing  of  the  ca8« 
on  the  merits. 

AFPnmx  A 

I.  Courts  which  have  declared  imambig- 
uously  that  one  of  the  purpoees  of  thair 
early  antl-abortloa  stotutee  was  the  protec- 
tion of  uabom  children: 

Aimbmma— Trent  t.  Stete,  IS  AU.  App.  485, 
n  So.  •34  eert.  den.  IM  Ala.  696,  73  So.  lOOa 
(1016) 

Coloro^to — Dougherty  v.  People.  1  Colo.  614 
(1873) 

Ueho—Naeh  v.  Jfeyer,  54  Idaho  288,  31  P. 
2d  273  (1934) 

Kanetu — State  r.  MtiUer,  90  Kan.  230.  133 
Pac.  878  (1918) 

New  Jeraep—State  v.  Oedicke.  43  NJX.  86 
(1881) 

Ohio — State  t.  Tippie.  88  Ohio  8t.  36,  105 
NJS.  75  (1913) 

Oklahoma — Bowlan  v.  Luns/ord,  176  Okla. 
115.  54  P.2d  666  (1936) 

Oregon — State  v.  Autplund,  86  Ore.  121, 167 
Pac.  1019  (1917).  re/leorin^  den.,  87  Ore.  649, 
171  Pac.  395  (1917)  appeal  ditmUaed  on  con- 
sent. 251  XJB.  563  (1919) 

Vermont— State  v.  Howard.  32  Vt.  380 
(18S9) 

Fir^nta — Anderson  v.  Commonioealth,  190 
Va.  665,  58  S.K.  2d  72  ( 1950) 

Washtnfton — State  v.  Cox.  197  Wash.  67, 
84P.2dSST  (1938) 

H.  Courts  which  have  clearly  Implied  that 
that  oae  ot  the  purposes  of  tbelr  early  antl- 
abortion  statutes  was  the  protectloa  erf  un- 
born children: 

lowa—StaU  V.  Jfoore.  25  Iowa  128  (1868) 
(1  Harrto  831)    (1850)    (common  law) 

If  eine— Smith  v.  State,  98  Maine  48  (1861) 

Manflmnd^Worthington  t.  State.  92  Md. 
222.  48  AtL  865  (1901) 

Jf^cMfsn— J>eople  y.  Session*.  58  Mlcb. 
804,  26  N.W.  291  (1888) 

/ndisna— Jfontpomery  v.  State.  80  Ind.  838 
(1881) 

Mebrosllca— <dward«  t.  State,  79  Neb.  881, 
113  MW  611  (1907) 

Hew  HompsMre — Bennet  v.  Hyinert,  101 
VJIL  483,  147  A.ad  108  (1968) 

Penmaflvania — JfOIs  t.  Oommonuealth.  13 
Pa.  St.  880  (1  Harrto  881)  (I860)  (common 
tew) 

Vtah — state  v.  Crook.  16  ITtah  212.  61  Pac. 
lOPl  (1896) 

'  PooTwonaa 

•  The  prooaadlngs  below  and  the  prior  pro- 
ceadtngi  before  the  Court  are  set  forth  In 
appellant's  Jurisdictional  Stotement  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  Juris.  State.  J  filed 
September  14,  1972.  appellaat's  MoUoa  to 
■xpedlto  OoBstderatlon  of  Jurisdiction,  filed 
September  14,  1972  aad  denied  October  10. 
1973,  appellant's  Brief  in  Oppoeltion  to  Mo- 
tteas  to  Dismiss,  filed  October  31. 1973  (her«- 
laafter  refemd  to  as  Appellant's  Brtof ) ,  and 
appellant's  Application  fbr  a  Temporary  Be- 
atralBlng  Order  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Motion  for  a  Stay) ,  filed  January  6,  1973  and 
denied  by  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  January  11, 
1978  and  by  the  Court,  January  22,  1978 
(A-731). 

'During  reargument  of  Bolton,  October  11, 
1972.  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
Georgia  stated,  "I  do  not  directly  repreeent 
the  imbom  children  here  •  •  •  their  rep- 
resentation by  a  guardian  ad  litem  was  de- 
nied by  the  court  below."  Doe  t.  Bolton.  Tr. 
of  Bearg.  21-22. 

•  Boe  V.  Wade.  Tr.  of  Bearg.  pp.  38-39. 
'Unless  otherwise  indicated,  page  refer- 

eoioes  are  to  the  Slip  opinions  in  Wade  and 
Bolton. 

•  "We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  dlstlno- 
Uon  between  a  woman  l>elag  pregnant,  aad 
being  quick  wUb  chUd,  Is  applicable  mainly. 


If  not  excluslvrty,  to  orlnUaal  oaaaa  •  •  •  •• 
UaU  V.  Hancooic,  18  Flok.  iM,  367  (Maai, 
1884).  *^^ 

•  See  the  cases  coUeoted  la  State  ».  HarrU. 
90  Kan.  807. 186  Pao.  384  (1918) . 

'The  Court  also  erred  when  It  concluded 
that  prior  to  the  IncrlnUnatlon  of  pr«- 
qulckenlng  abortions  la  the  19th  oeatury, 
"a  womaa  enjoyed  a  broader  right  to  tsnai- 
aato  a  pregaaacy  thaa  she  doee  today." 
{Wade,  p.  38) .  A  lack  of  crlmlaal  prosecution 
cannot  be  translated  Into  an  historical  right. 
At  common  law,  laroency  by  false  promise 
was  not  a  crline,  Chaplafn  v.  US.  167  F.  ad 
697,  (D.C.  Clr.  1946),  but  few  would  claim 
that  a  thief  "enjoyed  a  broader  right"  to 
ooamut  a  fraudulent  laroency  thaa  be  doee 
today. 

•The  outcries,  of  course,  were  against  "the 
destruction  of  hiunan  life."  (Wade  p  26 
quoting  the  1860  report  of  the  AMJi.  Com- 
mittee on  Criminal  Abortion),  whether  be- 
fore or  after  qulclcenlng.  "We  bad  to  deal 
with  human  life.  In  a  matter  of  less  im- 
portance we  could  entertain  no  compromise. 
An  honest  Judge  on  the  bench  would  call 
things  by  their  proper  names.  We  could  do 
no  less."  (Wade,  p.  27,  quoting  the  1871  re- 
port of  the  A.M.A.  Committee  on  Criminal 
AlMrtion) .  No  subsequent  medical  society  or 
bar  association  statement,  referred  to  by  the 
Court  (see  Wade.  pp.  27-32),  denies  that 
abortion,  as  a  matter,  of  fact,  mils  a  live  hu- 
man being. 

0  The  cases  are  also  set  forth  In  Appellant's 
Motion  for  a  Stay.  pp.  ia-9s  and  lOa-lSa. 

K>  Appellant  would  also  point  out  that  the 
existence  of  each  of  his  wards  has  been  con- 
firmed by  a  pregnancy  test.  (Appellant's 
Brief,  p.  10).  We  do  not  deal  here  with 
"obscurity,"  but  with  the  "known  rather 
than  the  unknown."  (Cf.  conciurlng  opinion 
of  Dotiglas.  J.  in  Wade  and  Bolton,  p.  lO) . 
See  Stofe  v.  SudoJ,  43  N.J.  Super.  481,  129 
A.2d  29.  33,  cert,  denj  36  N.J.  132,  135  AAl 
248  (1957),  cert,  dent,  365  U.S.  964  (1967), 
holding  that  nK>dem  science  has  advanced 
to  a  point  where  a  court  is  Justified  in  taking 
Judicial  notice  of  the  accuracy  of  a  con- 
firmed pregnancy  test.  (See  Motion  for  a 
Stoy.  p.  Oa) . 

Appellant,  of  course,  would  not  concede 
that  any  human  life  Is  de  minimis. 

i^  There  u,  however  some  authority  that 
"the  mother  may  be  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
a  child  in  ventre  aa  mere,  if  she  takes  potoon 
with  an  intent  to  poison  it,  and  the  child  Is 
born  aUve,  and  afterwards  dies  of  the  poi- 
son." Beale  v.  Beale.  1  P.Wms.  244.  246,  24 
English  Beports  378  (ch.  1713) . 

»  Chief  Justice  Burger,  concurring  In  Wdde 
and  Bolton  noted  "I  am  somewhat  troubled 
that  the  Court  has  taken  notice  of  various 
scientific  and  medical  data  In  reaching  its 
conclusion."  Slip  Opinion  p.  1. 

"  But  see  West  Vtrginia  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation V.  Bamette,  319  U.S.  634.  638  (1043)  • 
"One's  right  to  life  •  •  •  depend [s]  on  the 
outcome  of  no  elections." 

»  See,  e.ff..  Editorial,  CaUfbmla  Medicine, 
Vol  113,  No.  3,  p.  68  (Sept.  1970)  Appendix 
B). 

"See.  e.g..  Fletcher,  Indiotors  of  Human- 
hood.  The  Hastings  Center  Report,  vol.  2, 
No.  5,  p.  1  (November  1972) . 

AppBNmz  B 
(This  editorial  to  preprinted  from  "Califor- 
nU  Madloiae,"  Official  Journal  of  the 
California  Medical  Association.  Volume 
113,  Number  3,  Pages  67-68,  September 
1970) 

A  New  Ethic  roa  Mkoicutx  and  Socistt 
The  traditional  Western  ethic  has  always 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  intrinslo 
worth  and  equal  value  of  every  btiman  life 
regardless  of  its  stage  or  oondltloa.  Thto 
ethic  has  had  the  blessing  of  the  Judao- 
Chrutian  heritage  and  has  been  the  basta 
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for  most  of  our  laws  and  much  of  o\ir  social 
p<riicy.  The  reverence  for  each  and  every 
bxinlan  life  has  also  been  a  keystone  of 
Western  medicine  and  to  the  etblc  which 
has  caused  physicians  to  try  to  presMve, 
protect,  repair,  prolong  and  enhance  every 
human  life  which  comes  under  their  sur- 
velUance.  This  traditional  ethic  U  stiU 
clearly  dominant,  but  there  Is  much  to  sug- 
gest that  it  to  being  eroded  at  its  core  and 
may  eventually  even  be  abandoned.  Thto  of 
course  will  produce  profound  changes  in 
Western  medicine  and  In  Western  society. 

There  are  certain  new  facts  and  social 
realities  which  are  becoming  recognized,  are 
vrldely  discussed  In  Western  society  and 
seem  certain  to  undermine  and  transform 
this  traditional  ethic.  They  have  come  Into 
being  and  into  focus  as  the  social  by- 
products of  unprecedented  technologic 
progress  and  achievement.  Of  particular  Im- 
portance are.  first,  the  demographic  data  of 
human  population  expansion  which  tends 
to  proceed  uncontarolled  and  at  a  geometric 
rate  of  progression;  second,  an  ever  growing 
ecological  disparity  between  the  numbers  of 
people  and  the  resoiuves  available  to  sup- 
port these  numbers  in  the  manner  to  which 
they  are  or  would  like  to  become  accus- 
tomed; and  third,  and  perhaps  most  Impor- 
tant a  qiilto  new  social  en4>haBls  on  some- 
thing which  to  beginning  to  be  called  the 
quality  of  life,  a  something  which  becomes 
possible  for  the  first  time  in  hiunan  history 
because  of  scientific  and  technologic  devel- 
opment. These  are  now  being  seen  by  a 
growing  segnient  of  the  public  as  realities 
which  are  within  tha  power  of  hxunans  to 
control  and  there  to  quite  evidently  an  in- 
creasing determination  to  do  thto. 

What  to  not  yet  so  clearly  perceived  to 
that  in  order  to  bring  thto  al>out  hard 
choices  will  have  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  what  to  to  be  preserved  and  strength- 
ened and  what  is  not,  and  that  thto  will  of 
necessity  violate  and  ultimately  destroy  the 
traditional  Western  ethic  with  all  that  thto 
portends.  It  will  become  necessary  and  ac- 
cepteble  to  place  relative  rather  than  ab- 
solute values  on  such  things  as  hiunan 
lives,  the  use  of  scarce  resources  and  the 
various  elemente  which  are  to  make  up 
the  quality  of  life  or  of  living  which  is  to 
be  sought.  Thto  to  qviite  distinctly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Judeo-Chrtotian  ethle  and 
carries  serious  philoaophlcal.  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  Implications  for  West- 
em  society  and  perhaps  for  world  society. 

The  process  of  eroding  the  old  ethle  and 
substituting  the  new  has  already  begun.  It 
may  be  seen  most  clearly  In  changing  atti- 
tudes toward  human  abortion.  In  defiance 
of  the  long  held  Western  ethic  of  intrinsic 
and  equal  value  for  every  human  life  regard- 
less of  its  stage,  condition  or  stetua,  abortion 
to  becoming  accepted  by  society  as  moral, 
right  and  even  necessary.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  this  shift  In  public  attitude  has  affected 
the  churches,  the  laws  and  public  policy 
rather  than  the  reverse.  Since  the  old  ethic 
has  not  yet  been  fully  displaced  it  has  been 
necessary  to  separate  the  idea  <rf  alx>rtion 
.  from  the  idea  of  killing,  which  continues  to 
be  socially  abhorrent.  The  result  has  been 
a  c\urlous  avoidance  of  the  scientlflo  fact, 
which  everyone  really  knows,  that  human 
life  begins  at  conception  and  la  continuous 
whether  intra-  or  extra-uterine  until  death. 
The  very  considerable  semantic  gymnastles 
which  are  required  to  rationalize  abortion 
as  anything  but  teklng  a  human  life  would 
be  ludicrous  If  they  were  not  often  put  forth 
under  socially  Impeccabto  auspices.  It  to  sug- 
gested that  thto  sohisophrenlo  sort  of  subter- 
fuge to  necessary  becavise  while  a  new  ethic 
is  l>eiug  accepted  the  old  one  has  not  yet 
been  rejected. 

It  seams  safe  to  predict  that  the  new 
demographlo,  ecological  and  social  reallttes 
and  aqplrattoaa  are  so  powerful  that  the  new 


ethic  of  relative  rather  than  of  absolute  and 
equal  values  will  ultimately  prevaU  as  man 
exercises  ever  more  certain  and  effective  con- 
trol over  hto  numliers,  and  uses  his  always 
comparatively  scarce  resources  to  provide  the 
nutrition,  housing,  economic  support,  educa- 
tion and  health  care  in  such  ways  as  to 
achieve  his  desired  quality  of  life  and  liv- 
ing. The  criteria  upon  which  these  rela- 
tive values  are  to  be  based  will  depend  con- 
siderably upon  whatever  concept  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  or  living  to  developed.  This  may 
be  expjected  to  reflect  the  extent  that  quality 
of  Ufe  to  considered  to  be  a  function  of  per- 
sonal fulfillment;  of  liyllvldual  responsibility 
for  the  common  welfsie,  the  preservation  of 
the  environment,  the  betterment  of  the 
species;  and  of  whether  or  not,  or  to  what 
extent,  these  responsibiUtlee  are  to  be  exer- 
cised on  a  compulsory  or  voluntary  basto. 

The  part  which  medicine  wiU  play  as  all. 
thto  develops  to  not  yet  entirely  clear.  That  It 
will  be  deeply  involved  to  certain.  Medicine's 
role  with  ree/pecX,  to  changing  attitudes  to- 
ward abortion  may  well  be  a  prototype  of 
what  to  to  occur.  Another  precedent  may  be 
found  in  the  part  physicians  have  played  in 
evaluating  who  to  and  who  to  not  to  t)e 
given  costly  long-term  renal  dialysis.  Cer- 
tainly thto  has  required  placing  relative 
valites  on  human  lives  and  the  io^iact  of  the 
physician  to  ttito  decision  process  has  l>een 
considerable.  One  may  anticipate  further  de- 
velopment of  «iese  roles  as  the  problems  of 
birth  control  and  birth  selection  are  extended 
inevitably  to  death  selection  and  death  con- 
trol whether  by  the  individual  or  by  soetoty, 
and  further  public  and  professioaal  deter- 
minations of  when  and  when  not  to  use 
scarce  resources. 

Since  the  problems  which  the  new  demo- 
graphic, ecologic  and  social  realities  pose  are 
fundamsntaUy  biological  and  ecological  la 
nature  and  pertain  to  the  survival  and  well- 
being  of  human  beings,  the  participation  of 
physicians  and  of  the  medical  profession  will 
be  essential  in  planning  and  dectoion-maklng 
at  many  leveto.  No  other  discipline  has  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  human  be- 
bavtor,  healtJi  and  disease,  and  of  what  to 
involved  in  phyaioal  and  mental  weU-being 
which  will  be  needed.  It  to  not  too  early  for 
our  profession  to  examine  this  new  ethic, 
reoopUae  It  for  what  it  to  and  will  mean  for 
human  soclsl7,  and  prepare  to  ^ply  It  in 
a  rational  development  for  the  fulfillment 
Bn^  betterment  of  "MtTit-inti  in  what  to  almost 
certain  to  be  a  biological  ortonted  world 
soetoty. 

Afphisix  B 
[From  California  Medicine.  September  1970] 
A  New  Ethic  voa  Mxucinb  and  SocisrT 
•nie  traditional  Western  ethic  hss  always 
placed  great  emphasto  on  the  Intrinsic  worth 
and  equal  value  of  every  human  life  regard- 
less of  Its  stage  or  condition.  Thto  ethic  has 
had  the  blessing  of  the  Juedo-Ohrlstlan 
hnltage  and  haa  been  the  basto  for  most  of 
our  laws  and  much  of  our  social  policy.  The 
reverence  for  each  and  every  human  life  has 
also  been  a  keystone  of  Western  medicine 
and  to  the  ethic  which  has  caused  physicians 
to  try  to  preserve,  protect,  repair,  prolong 
and  enhance  every  human  life  which  comes 
under  their  survslllance.  Thto  tradltkmal 
ethic  is  still  clearly  dominant,  but  there  to 
much  to  suggest  that  It  to  being  eroded  at  Ite 
core  and  may  eventually  even  be  abandoned. 
Thto  of  course  will  produce  profound  changes 
m  Western  medicine  and  In  Western  soetoty. 
There  are  certain  new  facte  and  social 
realities  which  are  becoming  reoognMed.  are 
widely  discussed  in  Western  soetoty  ind  seem 
certain  to  undermine  and  transform  thto  tra- 
ditional ethic.  They  have  come  into  being 
and  Into  focus  aa  the  soeial  by-producte  of 
unpreoedented  teohaologlo  prngTsss  aad 
aohtovement.  Of  particular  tmportaaoe  are, 


first,  the  demographic  date  of  human  popu- 
lation expansion  which  tends  to  proceed  un- 
controlled and  at  a  geometric  rate  of  progres- 
sion; second,  an  ever  growing  ecological  dte- 
parlty  between  the  numbers  of  people  and 
the  resources  available  to  support  these  num- 
bers In  the  manner  to  which  they  are  or 
would  like  to  tMCO.me  accustomed;  and  third, 
and  perhf^M  most  important,  a  quite  new 
social  emphasto  on  something  which  Is  l>e- 
glnnlng  to  be  called  the  qtiality  of  life,  a 
something  which  becomes  possible  for  the 
first  time  In  human  history  because  of  scton- 
tlfic  and  technologic  development.  These  are 
now  I)elng  seen  by  a  growing  segment  of  the 
public  as  realities  which  are  within  the  power 
of  humans  to  contnd  and  there  is  quite  evi- 
dently an  increasing  determination  to  do 
thto. 

What  to  not  yet  so  clearly  perceived  to  that 
in  atdet  to  bring  thto  about  hard  choices  will 
have  to  be  made  with  respect  to  what  to  to 
be  preserved  and  strengthened  and  what  to 
not,  and  tliat  this  will  of  necessity  violate 
and  ultimately  destroy  the  traditional  West- 
em  ethic  with  all  that  thto  portends.  It  will 
become  necessary  and  acceptable  to  place 
relative  rather  than  absolute  values  on  such 
things  as  human  lives,  the  use  of  scarce  re- . 
sources  and  the  various  elemente  which  are 
to  make  up  the  quality  of  life  or  of  living 
which  Is  to  be  sought.  This  to  quite  dtotinctly 
at  variance  with  the  Judeo-Chrtotian  ethic 
and  carrtos  serious  philosophical,  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  Implications  for  Western 
society  and  perhaps  for  world  society. 

The  process  of  eroding  the  old  etblc  and' 
substituting  the  new  has  already  liegun.  It 
may  be  seen  most  clearly  In  changing  atti- 
tudes toward  hiunan  abortion.  In  defiance  of 
the  long  held  Western  ethic  of  intrinsic  and 
equal  value  for  every  human  life  regardless 
of  ite  stage,  condition  or  stetus,  abortion  to 
becoming  accepted  by  society  as  moral,  right 
and  even  necessary.  It  to  worth  noting  that 
thto  shift  in  public  attitude  has  affected  the 
churches,  the  laws  and  public  policy  rather 
than  the  revane.  SInos  the  old  ethlo  has  not 
yet  been  fuUy  dlsplaoed  It  has  tteen  necessary 
to  separate  the  Idea  at  abortion  ttom  the  idea 
of  lulling,  which  continues  to  be  socially 
abhorrent.  The  result  has  been  a  curious 
avoidance  of  the  sctontille  fact,  which  every- 
one really  knows,  that  human  life  begins  at 
conception  and  to  continuous  whether  Intra - 
at  extra-uterine  until  death.  The  very  con- 
siderabto  semantic  gymnastics  which  are  re- 
quired to  rationalize  abortton  as  anything 
but  taking  a  human  life  would  be  ludicrous 
if  they  were  not  often  put  forth  under  social- 
ly impeccable  au^ces.  It  to  suggested  that 
thto  scbtoophrenic  sort  of  subterfuge  to  nec- 
essary because  while  a  new  etblc  !&  being  ac- 
cepted the  old  one  has  not  yet  been  rejected 

It  seams  safe  to  predict  that  the  new  demo- 
graphic ecological  and  social  realities  and 
aq>iratlons  are  so  powerful  tliat  the  new 
ethic  of  relative  rather  than  of  absolute  and 
equal  values  will  ultimately  prevail  as  man 
exercises  ever  more  certain  and  effective  con- 
trol over  hto  numbers,  and  uses  hto  always 
comparatively  scarce  resources  to  provide  the 
nutrition,  housing,  economic  support,  edu- 
cation and  health  care  in  such  ways  as  to 
aohtove  his  deeired  quality  of  life  and  living 
The  criteria  upon  which  theee  relative  values 
are  to  be  based  will  depend  considerably  up- 
on whatever  concept  of  the  quality  of  life 
or  living  to  developed.  Thto  may  t>e  expected 
to  refiect  the  extent  that  quality  of  Ufe  to 
considered  to  be  a  function  of  personal  ful- 
fillment; of  individual  responsibility  toi  the 
common  welfare,  the  preservation  of  the  en- 
vironment, the  )>etterment  of  the  species; 
and  of  whether  or  not,  or  to  what  extent, 
these  reeponslbiUtles  are  to  be  exercised  on 
a  compulsory  or  voluntary  basto 

The  part  which  aisdtclaa  wUl  ptejr  as  aU 
thto  develops  to  not  yet  aattiely  oleor.  1%at 
it  will  be  deeply  involved  to  certain.  M«tt- 
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dlaali  rote  with  r«ap«ct  to  duuiglag  attltadee 
towartf  abmUim  acy  irril  be  a  protutype  of 
frbak  I*  to  oeenr.  Aaothir  pwoea»ut  may  be 
flovBd  la  tlw  part  pbyaielaitf  ha'ra  ^yed  In 
evalnaltnt  «bo  la  and  wbo  Is  not  to  be  glren 
eostly  Mmt-tann  renal  dialjrata.  Certainly  tlila 
hae  reqnlred  plaelng  rdattre  ralnee  on  hu- 
man Urea  and  tlw  Intpaet  of  Oae  pbjrBlclan 
to  tlila  decision  pro  peas  has  been  consider- 
aUe.  One  may  antlolpate  farther  develop- 
ment of  tlMee  rales  as  ttie  problems  of  btrth 
eontrol  jttd  birth  selection  sre  extended  tn- 
evttablt^  dsath  selection  and  death  oontzol 
vhetlMr  by  the  IndlTldiial  or  by  society,  and 
furthsr  pnUle  and  professional  determlna- 
ttoos  of  when  and  when  not  to  use  scarce 


Stnee  the  problems  which  fthe  new  demo- 
graphic, ecologlc  and  social  realities  pose  are 
foidamantally  biological  and  ecological  in 
nature  and  pertain  to  the  survival  and  weU- 
bdng  of  human  beings,  the  partlcl^tfan  of 
physicians  and  of  the  medical  profMlon 
will  be  essential  In  planning  and  declAn- 
maklng  at  many  levels.  No  other  discipline 
has  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  human 
btiiarlor.  health  and  disease,  and  of  what  Is 
invnived  in  physical  and  mental  well-being 
whl6h  will  be  needed.  It  is  not  too  early  for 
our  profession  to  examine  this  new  ethic, 
recofnlas  It  for  what  it  is  and  will  mean  for 
human  society,  and  prepare  to  apply  it  in  a 
rattonat  development  for  tb^ulflllment  and 
bettmnent  of  mankind  in  what  is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  biologically  oriented  world 
society. 

Appunnx  c 

COKTUCPOeABT  VlHWS  OK  PSOTXCTINS  UNBOBM 

Lob  Ajia  Airn*Bo«TioN 

V'MiteA  Mmtloiu  Declaration  on  the  RighU 
ol  the  OMM.  (proBulgated  by  tha  Oeoeral 
WssaniW/  In  1M0.)  It  raada,  In  relevant  part: 

"The  ehlld  .  .  .  shan  be  entitled  to  grow 
and  darslop  In  hsalth;  to  this  end,  special 
cars  and  proteetton  shall  be  provided  both 
to  him  and  to  hla  aMUlisr.  UKMds  adsquate 
jnst-iMtal  oars."  And  else- 
tn  ttia  aaaa  document  It  states: 

"tha  GkOd  by  rsaaon  of  his  physical  and 
msotal  immatonty,  needs  q>aelal  safeguards 
and  eaia^  «*ohHHn#  eppn^frtmte  legal  pro- 
teeUam.  hefere  m$  weU  aa  after  Mrfh." 

'BeeUrmtkm  of  aemeva".  (medical  oath 
adoytstf  by  tha  Oaneral  Assembly  of  the 
WocM  Midteal  Asaoelatlan  In  IMS.)  It 
st^M^  In  rstovant  part: 

^  wm  maintalw  tha  utmost  respect  for  bu- 
maa  hte,  fkom  tha  time  of  ooneeption:  even 
nndar  thiaat.  I  wCU  not  use  my  madlcal 
knoerlsdga  contrary  to  the  laws  of  human- 
ity." 

Kmrt  Bmrth,  (considered  by  many  to  be 
thapra-amlnsnt  Protestant  theologian  of  this 
oeuluiy):  *Tto  onbom  child,'  he  wrote, 
"la  from  tka  vary  flist  a  child.  It  la  stUl 
davrioplnc  sad  haa  no  indspendent  life.  Bat 
It  la  a  man  aad  aot  a  thing  ...  He  who  kills 
germinating  Ufa  kma  a  man." 

IMe«rfe»  Son*oe#sr.  (the  famed  Protestant 
phUosophsr  and  theologian  who  ended  his 
days  In  a  Ifaal  oooeentiattan  camp)  r  "^o 
raise  the  question  whether  we  are  here  oon- 
oaraed  with  a  human  being  or  not  u  merely 
to  eonfoae  the  tssoe.  The  staple  fact  is  that 
God  esrtalnly  intendsd  to  create  a  human 
being  and  that  this  limoeent  human  being 
haa  baaa  dellbarataly  dsprlfed  ot  his  life. 
And  that  la  nothing  but  amrder." 

Dr.  aeorge  BvimUm  WtOkmu.  (Bbllla  Pro- 
fessor of  DiTlalty  at  Harvard  university): 
""Tbo  OathaUe  Ofaoreh  la  here  defending  the 
very  fmntlar  of  what  oonsUtutes  the  mystery 
at  our  balac.  At  the  other  end  ot  this  front 
nam  ts  tha  straggle  agalaat  eothanasia  (in 
ttie  district  aad  dallbsrate  sense).  Unless 
Ha  ligflantly  defended,  the 
I  vtth  aB  the  prospaeia  ot  man's 
I  aoamvad  manlpvlatlaii  of  him- 
self and  others.  Next  to  the  issue  of  peace  in 


the  world,  I  feel  the  oppositKm  to  abortion 
and  euthanasia  constitutes  the  second  major 
moral  issue  of  our  society  (racial  integration 
and  the  preservation  of  the  family  being 
third  and  fourth  In  the  American  perspective 
of  priorities) .  In  the  cause  of  defending  the 
rights  of  the  unborn,  all  Christians  should 
be  raUled. 

"The  Catbcdlc  position  on  abortion  should 
not  be  assailed  as  'sectarian'  or  deplored  by 
some  Protestants  as  'too  harsh'  in  the  pres- 
ent ecumenical  cUmate.  HistorlcaUy  the  po- 
sition is  in  fact  Judeo-Chrtstlan." 

Dr.  Billp  Oraham,  (widely  known  and  re- 
spected contemporary  Protestant  evangelist) : 
"Murder  is  murder,  whether  you  shoot  the 
victim  with  a  revolver,  or  disconnect  his 
life  support  mechanisms. 

"Abortion,  like  many  other  questionable 
things,  is  a  symptom  of  something  more 
serious  than  the  act  itself.  It  has  long  been 
aUowed  by  society,  when  the  life  of  the 
mother  is  endangered,  but  today,  all  too 
often.  It  Is  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of 
God's  laws  on  sex.  Unwanted  pregnancy  Is 
the  result,  not  the  cause  of  the  difflcxaty. 
If  you  really  want  to  stop  'runaway'  abor- 
tion, then  you  must  first  start  with  the  hu- 
man heart,  not  the  body.  The  Bible  says, 
'Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out 
of  it  are  the  Issues  of  life."  (Proverbs  4:23). 

"Physicians  say  that  the  CMnplicatlons 
from  a  'vacuum  abortion'  are  relatively  few. 
But  when  you  tamper  with  the  body  In 
What  some  have  called  the  'voiceless  Injus- 
tice,' It  is  also  possible  to  damage  the  soul. 

"^w  women  plan  to  have  an  abortion.  It 
suddenly  appears  as  the  answer  to  a  dilemma. 
But,  ask  the  woman  who  has  had  one — ^it 
carries  a  heavy  price. 

"Even  If  abortion  were  legalized,  no  law 
could  take  away  the  feelings  of  guilt  which 
inevitably  accmnpany  it.  You  dont  violate 
the  sacredness  of  life  with  Impunity.  Any  po- 
sition which  doesn't  respect  the  rights  of  the 
unborn  is  a  position  which  opposes  those 
rights.  As  Deuteronomy  80:19  says,  'See,  I 
have  set  bef<»e  you  life  and  death  . . .  choose 
life.'  " 

The  Rabbinical  Alliance  of  America,  (sup- 
ported by  the  entire  Orthodox  Rabbinate  as 
well  as  by  Jewish  lay  groups  such  as  the 
Agudah  Women  of  America  and  the  National 
Council  at  Young  Israel)  urged  the  Immedi- 
ate repeal  of  New  York's  Uberaltoed  abortion 
law,  which  it  described  as  "the  most  vicious 
and  barbaric  law"  in  tha  history  of  the 
state,  "Abortion  is  not  as  its  advocates  say 
a  private,  personal  matter  in  which  the  law 
should  not  interfere.  Where  human  life  is  at 
stake,  the  law  has  always  Interfered  and  must 
continue  to  Interfere . . ." 

I 

ApPUiDlX  D 

irrom  the  I^renlng  Star  and  Dally  News, 

April  17,  1973] 

WoMKir  liXSD  Opposinoir  to  Aboktion 

(By  John  Lear) 

Although  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision upholding  the  legality  of  abortion 
was  based  largely  on  the  argument  that 
women  have  a  constitutional  right  to  make  a 
personal  decision  concermng  the  children 
they  will  bear.  American  women  themaelves, 
are  not  as  determined  to  exercise  that  right 
as  men  are  to  guarantee  it. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  surprising  finding 
of  a  pubUc  opinion  survey  just  reported  by 
political  scientists  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan's Institute  for  Social  Research. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  only  a  short  time 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  January  voted 
7-aL  In  support  of  the  view  that  the  Consti- 
tution protects  the  rtgbt  to  abortion,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  eligible  voters  of  the  country 
were  opposed  to  abortion. 

The  data  came  from  computer  analysis  of 
answers  given  by  a  sample  of  2,73S  cltlcens 
questioned  between  Sept.  16  and  Nov.  8,  1972 


by  ISB  surveyors.  The  sample  was  statlsU- 
cally  representative  of  the  whole  electorats^ 
and  the  weight  of  preference  against  abortion 
was  roughly  3-2. 

When  the  req>onses  to  the  ISR  question- 
naire were  separated  according  to  sex,  women 
In  all  three  of  the  age  brackets  covered  were 
found  to  be  slightly  more  opposed  to  abortion 
than  were  men.  Here  are  the  figures: 

Over  age  60 — men  67,  women  72. 

30  to  60  years  of  age — men  68,  women  60. 

Under  30  years  of  age — men  43,  women  49. 

Among  the  respondents  in  the  \inder-SO 
age  group,  where  a  majority  of  both  sexes  fa- 
vored abortion,  the  niunber  of  women  op- 
posed to  abortion  was  6  percent  higher  than 
the  number  of  men. 

In  June,  during  the  California  primary.  Dr. 
Warren  MUler  of  ISR's  Center  for  Political 
Studies,  decided  to  Include  the  abortion 
question  in  the  1972  edition  of  a  pre-election 
survey  ISR  has  been  conducting  regularly  for 
a  quarter  century.  By  then,  alwrtion  not  only 
had  attained  the  status  of  a  nationally  de- 
bated social  problem  but  seemed  likely  to 
become  an  active  issue  in  the  presidential 
campaign.  The  ISR  survey  received  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  favorable  responses  to 
these  four  statements: 

Abortion  should  never  be  forbidden— 25 
percent. 

Abortion  should  be  allowed  in  any  case  in 
which  the  prospective  mother  would  have 
difficulty  in  bringing  up  her  child — 17  per- 
cent. 

Abortion  should  be  permitted  only  when 
the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered 
by  the  birth — 47  percent. 

Abortion  should  never  be  allowed — 11  per- 
cent. 

Although  those  absolutely  In  favor  of 
abortion  were  more  than  twice  as  numerous 
as  those  absolutely  opposed,  the  holders  of 
the  two  extreme  positions,  together  totaled 
only  a  shade  more  than  one- third  of  the 
population  sample. 

Since  those  who  expressed  a  more  moder- 
ate view  accounted  for  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  sample,  analysts  agreed  that  the  most 
accurate  separation  of  the  data  would  com- 
bine the  responses  to  the  first  two  state- 
ments and  juxapoee  them  against  the  com- 
bined responses  to  the  last  two.  The  result 
was  42  percent  favorable  to  abortion.  68  per- 
cent oppossd. 

Beeaiiae  opposition,  to  abortion  is  a  tenet 
of  modem  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  a  sub- 
stantial component  of  the  opposition  senti- 
ment could  be  expected  to  be  Catholic.  The 
ISR  data  oonflrmed  that  expectation. 

Of  CathiAIcs  In  the  sample.  67  percent  were 
opposed  to  abortion.  But  Catholics  make  up 
something  lesa  than  a  quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  and  obviously  oould  not 
alone  aoeoimt  for  an  electoral  majority  In 
opposition.  The  balance  had  to  be  made  up 
bf  non-CathoUcs.  And  when  aU  Protestants 
were  counted  together,  69  percent  of  them 
were  found  to  be  lined  up  with  the  Catho- 
Ucs.  Only  Jews  were  steadfasUy  in  favor  of 
abortion  and  overwhelmingly  so  (82  per- 
cent). 

Other  differences  became  noticeable  when 
the  so-called  "establishment"  Protestants 
(CongregattoxutUsts.  Episcopalians,  Luther- 
ans, Presbyterians,  and  several  smaller 
groups)  were  split  off  from  the  more  funda- 
mentalist Protestant  denominations.  The 
Protestant  "establishment"  then  was  seen  to 
have  a  1  percent  majority  in  favor  of  abor- 
tion while  63  percent  of  the  far  more  nu- 
merous fundamentalists  were  opposed. 

An  even  more  Interesting  difference  sur- 
faced when  the  attltitdes  of  Catholics,  "es- 
teblUhment "  Protestants,  and  Protestant 
fundamentalists  were  measured  In  terms  of 
frequency  of  worship.  Of  "establishment" 
Protestants  who  went  to  church  every  week 
or  almost  every  week,  57  percent  opposed 
abortion;  of  those  who  appeared  in  church 
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*       ♦•— -  -  ,».*  nr  not  »t  all    Bfl  V  Doe  et  Ol   docketed  as  No.  70-106,  October        A.  Sidney  Barrltt.  Jr.,  MD.  FACOG,  Oyne- 

°*^y  %i!I.iS^^^  liSte^rWlSS^tovolvesthaconstltu.     oology  Dept.  of  Brooklyn  Hosp..  Brooklyn, 

to  abortion:  those  wbo  got  to  chni^Mbut  ^^^J'g^' "^^•^JJSSJt^^'sS J:     ^SSSS^k  C.   Battaglia.  MiJ.  FAAP,  Dlr. 

once  or  twice  a  year  or  never  were  81  percent  «>'*f»' ***»•  ™^- ^^""^'r^           on    Dlv    of  Perinatal  Med.,  Prof.  OB  Oyn  and 

:^S.'^rr^»r^™'S^  rS,2!?"^rss'^n^  '^%^?z:^Sf.^^^i 

altogether,  66  percent  of  «ie  Protestant  fun-  of  «?'^™,,'=^"?""^j^  !f^^*?;i*,  on^     uSv.    MinnesoU    Medical    School.    Member 

'^?^r"Sm1SS^fi'SaTindefin-  '^^o^J'^^^'tJ''''^ Z^^^'^^^^^       IS.ZT^J^^T.^r''^  "^  ^'"^ 

isfnsrsrike-srbo'ftiors.-^"  ..^L^^^^^^t'^r;^^^^^  y^B^^rB^/^^-^-^^- 

OneTte  Se  iSi^dlate  environment  Into  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  who  «!ek  to     N*^»?»^_^B  G^  Soctety 

wWch  ^ople  are  bom  and  in  which  they  place  before  this  Court  the  scientific  evl-     ^1    L.    Bergener,    BosweU,    New   Mexico 

grow  upTwithin  the  ISR  sample,  72  percent  dence  of  the  humanity  of  the  unborn  so  that     8«201.                  Bernhard     MX)     FAC8     Prof 

^OioM  reared  to  a  rural  setting  opposed  the  Court  may  know  and  understand  that         WlUlam    F.    Bernhard,    MX),   faot.   «oi. 

iL^u.in^rSntoTZ^.j/^  "i«  "'T'ihroroSr^if  uwTusrrs^  s^ksc^u^^uri:^, "'cSuiSS?  ^.; 

m  towns  or  smaU  cities  opposed  abortion,  and  who  need  the  protection  of  law  Just  as  no    J;J^^;[^''^^j;|^       "    *' 

54  percent  of  those  who  lived  in  big  cities  adults                                                                            Irving  Berstein,  MD.  FACOG,  Cltolcal  Pro- 

'     ^^^^'^^a^rr-nother  factor  in  moral  defi-  Co^  I^^J^SI-'^Zt^^     ^d^^^^S^T  °"  °^  ""'•  "''^- 

rerwuSss?:^^r^^aor:s^:  i^t^^^L^^rdir s^n^s T^we^  ^z%B^^^'^^t^'- 

IvU.  Suege  S^pl^^e  three  times  as  favor-  as  the  mortality  to  the  chUd) ,  and  to  show     ^^^-""^-^^^^^  °J^  l-^OB 

Ible  to  aU.rti^'^as  are  those  whose  educa-  that  these  are  questions  of  considerable  de-     J^»>g  O;  |2.^^J^°^^*^'  ^'^  °" 

tlon  stopped  in  grade  school.  However,  those  bate  in  medicine.                                                         wkt-nn  A»m««  jr    MJJ    Prof   OB  Gvn 

consider  themselves  members  of  the  working  .  3„  J"?*"'?*"^J7^^"=*X^^                     School  Biological  8rt?noe. 

Class  are  opposed  to  abortion    Those  who  ^  P«T'°^y  !*^jfj.^/ *^*of  Hcff^^          Richard   Bryant,  MX).  FACOG,  Founding 

Characterize  themselves  as  middle  class  are  so  JfJ'*"  "  ^fo|*?2^°LrT971  SriTare  of     PeUow  Amer.  College  OB  Oyn  OUn.  Prof.  OB 

evenly  split  on  abOTtion  that  a  majority  can-  Doe.  No    ^"^J°f,'  P^^^'^*;"  d«SiM^wlth     Oyn,  Univ.  of  Cincinnati. 

not  l>  Lid  to  exist  on  either  side  of  the  the  ^^^P^^^^^'f^^^J^^i^^^^     °^y\.  Buzbee.  MX).,  FACOG  FACS,  Chief 

question.  ,rJt.t?.>hrRiaht  to  Ufe                                       o^  Staff  OB  Gyn,  Hendricks  Hospital,  AbUene, 

Race  U  a  factor,  too.  Blacks  are  more  anti-  "8°"^/i^^^^.  Briefs  filed  in  both  cases     Texas. 

abortion   than   whites   are.    although    only  j/Ji^^'^ft  ^o  attempt  was  made  to  ad-         Jesse  Caldwell.  MJ>.  FACS.  Gaatonia.  North 

sllghtiyso.  vise  the  Court  of  the  scientific  facts  of  life     Carolina.                   ^   .,„  ^.^.^^  ».„,  rv= 

In  view  of  what  the  ISB  study  has  already  ^         conception  to  birth,  ot  ot  the  medical         Dennis  Cavanaugh,  MX).  FACOG.  ?«>'•  OB 

revealed.  It  Is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  complications  of  Induced  abortion,  and  it  Is     Gyn,  Univ.  of  Tasmania  Med.  School.  Tas- 

the  older  people  are,  the  more  they  oppose  ^^  ^^  presenUtion  of  this  toformatlon     mwila,  AustnUla.                _.__^  Ai»»«n,,T 

abortion.  Here  the  attitudes  are  expressed  r^  ,.ea8onable  Justification  for  participation         John  J.  Cochoran,  MD.  FACOG,  Albuquer- 

hviur<>  bracket-  vT- *i-..-. —j/w                                                              que.  New  Mexico. 

Over  60  years.. 72  por  the  reasons  stated  and  for  additional         willlam  E    Cohenour,  MX).,  Albuquerque, 

30  to  60  years r ^  reasons  as  contained  in  and  expanded  upon     ^^^  Mexico 

Under  30  years... *'  to  the  Brief  Itself,  these  amici  respectfuUy         j^^^  ^    Collins,  MX).  FACOG,  Prof,  and 

^^  request  this  Court  to  grant  this  Motion  and     ^^^i^^    Chairman    Dept.    OB    Gyn.    Tulane 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  October  gnnt  leave  for  filtog  thU  Brief  served  here-     g^joS  of  Medic  toe.  New  Orleans. 

Term.  19711  with.                                                                              Vincent  Collins,  MJ).,  Prof.  Anesthesiology, 

No.  70-18  RespectfuUy  submitted.                              Northwestern  U.  School  of  Medlctoe. 

JAN.   Rox,   XT   Ai...   APPXixANTS,   VS.   HxNST  ^S^l??!^  Jx                       "^^^    ^     CoUlton.    Jr      MJJ     PACOO 

Wsna.    APPXI.LXX,    on    Appxai.    Fxom    thx  ^JS^J?- m^^'.w"                ^^CS.  Clinical  Instructor.  Georgetown  Unl- 

.    UNiTXD   Statxs   DisTKicr   CouBT  FOB   THX  3^^  w' Sw^T^'                 vcrslty  School  of  Msdlclne. 

NoSmKDisraiCTOFTxxAS  Sfi^^  ^«?^'   .                       «■    Vernon    Colpltts,    MX).    FACOG,    Clto. 

Nn  70-40  JohnD.Gobbt.                         Instructor  OB  Gyn,  BayloT  College  Of  Med.. 

•w-«v  jjgj.  f„  AMICI                                oiln.  Assoc    in   OB  Gyn.  Umv.  of  Texas— 

Maey  doe,  et  al.,  APPELLANTS,  vs^  Abthtth  K.  Adcock,  M.D.  FAOOG,  Asst.  Prof.     Houston. 

Bolton.  EX  AI,.,APPEL1.BE8,  ON  APPEAL  Feom  Mtonesota    Medical         John  P.  Connelly.  M.D.,  FAAP,  Assoc.  Prof. 

THB  UuTTED  STATES  DBTRicT  CouKT  fob  THX  P^g*-    °^    ^y**'    '''"'•                                          Pediatrics.  Harvard  Medicsl  School. 

NOBTHERN  DiBTBicT  OF  GxoBGiA  Rayuaond  J.  Albrscht,  M.D.  FACOG.  Clto.         John   G.    Cope,    MX).,    Albuquerque,    New 

Motion  for  leave  to  file  brief  amicus  curiae,  j^^^  pj^f.  oB  Gyn.  Univ.  Minnesota  Medical     Mexico. 

POBPOSE  OP  THE  MOTION  School.                                                                               Robert   A.   Cosgrove.  MJ).   FACOG   FACS, 

AU  parties  to  No.  70-18  (the  Texas  case)  Leo    Alexander,    M.D.,    Asst.    CUn.    Prof.     CUnical  Prof.  OB  Gyn,  New  Jersey  College  of 

have  given  their  written  consent  to  Dr.  Bart  Psychiatry,  Tufts  University  Medical  School—     Medicine.                                         „.r.,v»    .. 

H^e^n,  one  of  the  amici  herein,  to  file  an     Boston.  _       ,.     .  .     ,            *"**P^J^,  ^*P*,S^« '  ^^^  Z^^J^' 

amicus  curiae  briefs  The  appellants  to  No.  Paul  H.  Andrrtnl.  MD..  Consultant  In  In-     sociato  Professw  of  OB  Gyn,  Dir.  ot  Med. 

?Sl^(thrSeoSa  ewe)    have  never  re-  temal     Medlctoe     &     Rheumotology-Mayo     Education,  La.  State  U.  Div.,  lx>ulslana  SUte 

sp^ed  to  a  revest  for  consent.  The  ap-     Clinic.  ..„    „.      .      ^"^^^  ^^°°^  ^*  Medicine.  New  Orleans,  Lou- 

pellees  do  not  object  to  these  amici  fiUng  to         Richard   Applebaum.   MX).   FAAP.  Miami,     isiana.  

thiQr»iis^=  Florida.                                                                          Donald  H.  Cummtogs,  MX),  Dept.  of  Psy- 

mis  cause.  Henry  G.  Armltage,  Jr.,  M.D.  FACS,  Senior     chlatry,    Lovelace-Bstaan    Medical     Center, 

iNTEBEST  OP  THX  AMICI  SuTgeou.  Lawrcuce  General  and  Bon  Se.ours     New  Mexico. 

1.  Identification  of  the  amid.  Dr.  Bart  Hef-     Hospitals,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  Ever   Louise    Curtis,   MX).,   New   Orleans, 
fernan  has  an  appeal  presently  pending  be-         James  L.  Barnard,  MX).,  Cc»pus  Chrlstl,     Louisiana. 

fore  this  Court  to  the  case  of  Heffeman.  et  al.     Texas.  Harry  R.  Dalley.  M.D.  FACOG.  Pittsburgh, 
Alex  Barno.  MJ).  FACOG,  Chief  Field  In-     Pennsylvania. 

» Written  consents  have  been  filed  with  the     vestigator,  Maternal  MortaUty  Comm.  of  State        Jack  Davles,  M.D..  Professor  &  Chairman 

clerk  of  this  court.  Health  Dept.,  Chm.  Comm.  OB  Gyn  &  Mat.     Dept.  of  Anatomy,  VanderbUt  Univ.  School 

2  Response  of  appellees  have  been  filed  with     Welfare.  Mlxm.  State  Med  Aaec..  Clto.  Assoc,     of  Medicine,  NashvlUe.  Tennessee, 

the  clerk  of  this  court.  Prof.  OB  Gyn,  Univ.  Minn.  Med.  Sch.                     Van  A.  Davison,  MD.  FACOG  FACS,  Mem- 
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Clinical  Prof.,  Georgetown  Univ.  School  of 
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Instructor  OB  Oyn.,  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Med. 
School,  Minneapolis. 

T.  R.  Hannon.  MJ}.,  Assoc.  Prof.  OB.  Gyn., 
Baylor  Med.  School,  Houston,  Texas. 

D.  O.  Harrel,  MJ}.  FACS  FACOG  Clin.  Prof. 
OB  Oyn..  Univ.  of  Texas  Southwestern  Med. 
Sch.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Marjorie  Hartlg,  MJ).  FACOG,  Dir.  Family 
Planning  Clinic.  Member.  Amer.  Assoc. 
Planned  Parenthood  Physicians.  St.  Paul. 
Minnesota. 

Robert  C.  Hartmann,  M.D.  FACP,  Prof. 
Med..  Vanderbilt  Univ. 

Grant  E.  Hartnagel.  MJ}.  FACOG  FACS, 
Mlnneafiolls,  Minnesota. 

Barbara  Hastings,  MJ).,  Research  Fellow 
Dept.  of  Neurology,  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Hos- 
pitals. 

Robert  L.  Hatton,  MJ).  FACOO,  Pahokee, 

Florida. 

Allan  L.  Haynes.  MJ}.,  Clovls,  New  Mexico. 

Bart  Heffeman,  M.D.,  Asst.  Clinical  Prof. 

Med.,  Stritch  School  of  Medicine,  Maywood, 

111. 

Andre  Hellegers,  MJ}.  FACOO,  Prof.  OB 
Gyn.,  Georgetown  Univ.  School  of  Medicine. 
H.  C.  Henderson,  Jr.,  MJ).  FACS  FACOG, 
Assoc.  Clin.  Prof.  OB  Gyn.,  University  of 
Texas  Southwestern  Med.  Sch.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Leo  T.  Heywood,  M.D.  FACO,  Founding 
Fellow — Amer.  College  OB  Oyn.,  Prof.  OB 
Oyn.,  Crelghton  Med.  Sch. 

John  F.  HiUabrand.  M.D.  FACOO,  Pres. 
Nat.  Comm.  Human  Life  &  Repro.,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Thomas  Hllgers,  M.D.,  Resident  OB  Gyn 
Mayo  Clinic. 

Milton   Hoffman,   MJ}.,   FACOG,    Clinical 

Associate  Prof.,  Tulane  School  of  Medicine. 

William  J.  HoeSIey,  MJ}.,  Demlng,  New  Mez. 

Richard  V.  Jaynes,  M.D.,  FACOO,  Garden 

City,  Michigan. 

Mildred  F.  Jefferson,  MJ}.,  Clin.  Instr. 
Surgery,  Boston  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Emmit  M.  Jennings,  M.D.,  Roswell,  New 
Mex. 

Marilyn  Johnson,  MJ}.,  GACOG,  Clln.  In- 
structor OB  Oyn.  Baylor  College  of  Mad., 
Houston.  Clln.  Instructor  OB  Gyn,  Texas 
Post-Orad..  School  of  Med.,  Houston. 

Hugh  F.  Kabat,  PhJ).,  Prof,  and  Chairman 
Depart  of  Clln.  Pharmacy,  College  of  Phar- 
macy, Univ.  ct  liOnnesota. 


James  E.  Kelly,  MJ).,  FACOO.  Van  Nuys, 
California. 

Robert  F.  KeUy,  M.D.,  FACOO,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Robert  T.  Kelly,  MJ}.,  Clin.  Asat.  Prof. 
Dept.  of  Family  Practice  and  Community 
Health.  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Mad.  School. 

Joseph  Klefer,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Undogy,  Univ. 
of  m.  School  of  Medicine. 

Edward  Kllroy,  MJ}.,  Clln.  Inst.  Thoracic 
Surgery,  Case  Western  Reserve  School  Med., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Daniel  Koowa,  MJ).,  FACOO,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

Charles  Kramer,  MJ}..  FACOO,  Pres.  HI. 
OB  Gyn  Soc. 

Gerard  F.  Lanchantln,  Ph.  D.,  Prctf.  Bio- 
chemistry, Univ.  of  Southern  Cal.,  Sch.  Med. 
Los  Angeles. 

William  Leen,  M.D.  FACOO,  Dir.  OB  Gyn, 
St.  T^ncent's  Medical  Center,  Staten  Island, 
New  York. 

George  Lelcht,  M.D.  FACOG.  Director  of 
Departmental  OB  Oyn,  Falrvlew  General 
Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Albert  W.  Liley,  M.D.,  Research  Prof.  In 
Perinatal  Physiology,  Post.  Orad.  School  of 
Obstetrics  &  Oynaectdogy,  National  Women's 
Hosp.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

George  Loehfelm,  M.D.,  Methodist  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Francis  Long,  MJ}.,  Wyoming. 

Robert  J.  Lowden,  MJ}.,  FACOG,  Assoc. 
Clln.  Prof.  U.  of  Washington  Med.  School 
Seattle. 

Robert  J.  Luby,  MJ)..  Prof,  and  Assoc.  Dir. 
Dept.  OB  Gyn.,  Asst.  Dean  of  Medical  School, 
Crelghton  Univ. 

Joseph  Liiccl,  Jr.,  M.D.,  FACOG  Clin.  Assoc. 
Prof.  OB  Oyn.,  Univ.  of  Texas  School  of  Bio- 
Medical  Science,  Houston  and  Univ.  of  Texas 
Med.  Branch,  Galveston. 

John  H.  McArdle,  M.D.,  FACOO,  Tona- 
wanda.  New  York. 

Charles  McCarthy,  M.D.,  FACOG,  CUn.  Inst. 
OB.  Oyn.,  Univ.  Minnesota  Med.  School  and 
St.  Paul  Ramsey  Hospital. 

John  J.  McCarthy,  M J}.,  FACOG,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Lawrence  F.  McCarty,  MJ).,  Laramie,  Wy- 
oming. 

Thomas  E.  McCarthy,  M.D.,  Vlce-Pres.,  Ma- 
gee  Women's  Hosp..,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

James  McCutchon,  M.D.,  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

Robert  McDonald,  M.D.,  Chem.  Med.  Dlv. 
March  of  Dimes,  Chm.  Sch.  &  Child.  Comm., 
Alleghany  Cty.  Med.  Soc.,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Richard  N.  McGarvey,  MJ)..  FACOO.  Pres. 
Pittsburgh  OB  Oyn.  Soc..  John  L.  McKeivey, 
M.D.,  Prof.  &  Chairman  Emeritus  Dept.  OB 
Gyn.  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Med.  School. 

James  V.  McNulty,   MD.,  FACOG,   Assoc.. 
Clinical  Prof.  OB  Ony.,  U.S.C.  School  of  Med- 
icine. 

Edgar  L.  Makowski,  M.D.  FACOG,  Prof,  OB 
Gyn,  U.  Colorado  Med,  Center,  Denver. 

John  R.  Marchese,  M.D.  FACOO,  Boone, 
North  Carolina. 

Richard  A.  Marshall,  M.D.,  Prof.  Med.,  Okla. 
Univ.  Sch.  Med. 

B.  L.  Martin.  M.D.  FACOO,  Kingsvllle. 
Texas. 

Charles  C.  Mary,  Jr.,  MJ}.,  Clinical  Assoc. 
Prof.  La.  State  and  Tulane  Universities 
Schools  of  Medicine. 

Maurice  Mass,  M.D.  FACOG,  Clin.  Inst.  OB 
Gyn,  Case  Western  Reserve  Univ.  School 
Med.,  Cleveland,  <Xiio. 

Fred  Mecklenburg,  M.D.  FACOO,  Clinical 
Instructor,  OB  Oyn,  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Mad. 
Sch.,  Dir.  FamUy  Planning  Programs,  U. 
Minn.,  Member  Amer.  Assoc.  Planned  Parent- 
hood Physicians.  Chr.  Dept.  OB  Gyn,  St. 
Louis  Park  Med.  Ctr.,  Consultant  In  Faimlly 
Planning  Programs,  GEO. 

Peter  Melster,  M.D.  FACOG,  Dunkirk,  New 
York. 
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Maurice  J.  Maynlw.  Jr..  MJ).  FACOG,  Clln. 
Aaaoa  Prof.  OB  Oyn.  Baylor  CoUege  of  Medi- 
clna.  Houston,  and  UnlT.  of  Texas  Post-Orad. 
School.  Houston.  Fast  Pres.  Texas  Assn.  OB 
Oyn. 

Aba  Wckal.  MJ).  FACOO  FACS,  Professor 
and  Head  Dept.  QB  Gyn.  La.  State  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

John  F.  Miller,  MJ)..  FAAP,  CUn.  Assoc. 
Prof.,  Dept.  of  Fed..  The  Medical  College 
of  Ohio.  Toledo. 

S.  D.  MAIS,  MJ).,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Clinical 
Pediatrics.  Mayo  Oraduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine. UnlT.  of  Minnesota,  Sr.  Consultant 
Pediatrics.  Mayo  Clinic. 

William  C.  Moloney.  MJ).,  FACP.  Prof,  of 
Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

James  P.  MoUoy.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Chief  of  Staff, 
Psychiatric  Serv.,  BeUaire  General  Hosp.,  Bel- 
,lalre.  Texas.  Clln.  Instructor,  Baylor  CoUege 
of  Medicine.  Houston. 

James  A.  Moriarity,  M.D.,  Aest.  Prof,  of 
Neurology,  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Med.  School, 
Mlnnei^wlls. 

Francis  S.  Morrison.  MJ)..  FACP.  Assoc. 
Prof,  of  Medicine,  Chief,  Dlv.  of  Hematology, 
UnlT.  of  Miss.  Medical  Center,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Jamas  O.  Mule,  M.D.,  FACOO,  Prof.  OB  Oyn 
Louisiana  State.  Univ.  School  of  Medicine. 

Paul  F.  MuUer,  MJ)..  Aast.  Prof.  OB  Oyn. 
Indiana-Purdue  Univ.  School  of  Mad.,  In- 
dlan^wllB. 

A.  J.  Murrleta.  Jr.,  MJ).  FACOO,  Los  An- 
geles, Callfomla. 

O.  O.  Nabors,  MJ).,  FACOO,  Asst.  CUn. 
Prof.  OB  Oyn,  UnlT.  of  Texas  Southwestern 
Med.  Sch.,  Dallas.  Texas. 

John  Neufeld.  MJ).  FACOO,  Dept.  OB 
Oyn.  Lovelaca-Bataan  Medical  Center,  Al- 
buquerque, New  Max. 

DaTld  Nichols.  MJ).  FACOO,  Med.  School, 
State  Univ.  of  N.Y..  Buffalo. 

Samuel  A.  Nlgro.  M  J).,  Senior  Instr  Child ' 
Psychiatry,  Oasa  Western  Reserve  UnlT.  Sch. 
Med.  ft  U.  Hospitals. 

Fred  Nobraga.  MJ).  FACP  MPH,  Dept.  of 
Medical  Statistics.  Epidemiology  and  P^u- 
latkm  Genetics,  Mayo  Clinic. 

Robert  K.  NIzon,  M.D..  Asst.  Prof,  of  Med.. 
UnlT.  Ml<Ai.  Med.  Sdb. 

Franklin  T.  O'ConneU,  Jr.,  M.D.  FACOO. 
ETanston,  Illinois. 

William  T.  O'ConneU,  MJ).  FACOO. 
Brighton,  Mass. 

Joseph  O'Connor,  MJ).  FACOO,  CUn. 
Instr.  OB  Oyn..  Stritch  School  of  Medicine. 
Maywood.  ni. 

Henry  J.  Osekowskl.  MJ)..  Clin.  Asst.  Prof 
P^ofatatry,  uniT.  Minnesota  Med.  Schocd. 
Mlnna^wUs. 

J.  Outhbert  Owens.  MJ).  FACS.  Prof,  of 
Siugery,  Univ.  of  Colorado  Med.  Center, 
DenTar. 

Richard  R.  Parlour,  MJ)..  Assoc.  Glhi. 
Prof,  of  Psychiatry,  Loma  Linda  tHilT.  Sdi. 
Med.,  Montclalr.  Calif. 

Ludan  Pascuccl,  MJ).,  Free.  <Mcla.  State 
Mad.  Soc. 

Sdward  Ferry,  MJ).  FACOG,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

Barnard  Plsanl,  MJ).  FACOO.  N^w  York. 

Matt  M.  Plasha.  MJ)..  Past  Pras.  Mlnna- 
sota  Academy  of  Gen.  Prac. 

Frank  M.  Posey.  Sr,  MJ).  FACOO  FACS, 
Clln.  Prof.  OB  Oyn.  Univ.  of  Texas  Med. 
School,  San  Antonio. 

Konaid  A.  Prem,  MJ).  FACOG,  Prof.  OB 
Oyn,  UnlTerslty  of  Mlnneaota  Medical  Sehool, 
Associate  Editor  Modem  Medicine. 

James  T.  Priestley,  MJ).,  Emeritus  Prof,  of 
Surgery,  Mayo  Graduate  Scbo(d  <rf  Medldna, 
Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Chairman  of  Board  of 
Oovemors,  1067-1063  Mayo  Clinic. 

Venustlano  PuUdo,  MJ).,  Instr.  Pediatrics, 
UjS.O.  Medical  Sciiool.  Sherman  Oaks,  OaU- 
fomla. 

HBTtoart  Batner,  MJ).,  PubUo  Health  Dir.. 
Oak  Park.  HL.  Aasoe.  Clln.  Prof.  Mmlty  * 
Oonmnal^  Mad.,  Strtt^  8ch.  of  Bied.,  M^r- 
moA.'OL 


WlUlam  StandUh  Reed.  MJ).  FACS,  Tampa, 
Florida. 

R.  J.  Reltemeier,  MJ).,  Prof,  of  Internal 
Medicine,  Mayo  Graduate  School  of  Medicine, 
Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Chairman  Dept.  Internal 
Medicine,  Mayo  Clinic. 

Joseph  J.  Riootta.  M.D..  FACOG,  Med. 
School.  SUte  Univ.  of  N.Y..  Buffalo. 

Jules  Rivkiud,  M.D.  FACOO.  Chm.  OB  Gyn, 
Mercy  Hosp.  Pittsburgh. 

Jonas  Robitscher,  JJ}..  M.D.,  Asst.  Prof. 
CUn.  Psychiatry,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Sch. 
Med. 

Barbara  A.  P.  Rookett.  MJ).,  Student 
Health  Services,  Emmanuel  College,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Richard  R.  Romanowski,  MJ).  FACOG, 
Med.  School,  State  Univ.  of  N.Y..  Buffalo. 

William  W.  Rueve,  M.D.  FACOG.  Assoc. 
Prof.  Dept.  OB  Oyn,  Crelghton  Umv.  Med. 
School,  Omaha. 

Ben  AUen  Rutledge.  MJ).,  Assistant  Prof. 
Orthopedic  Surgery,  Emery  Univ.  Medical 
School. 

Joseph  P.  Salemo,  M.D.  FACOO,  Assoc. 
Prof.  OB  Oyn.  Baylor  CoUege  of  Med.,  Hous- 
ton. 

Carl  Sarnackl,  M.D..  FACOO.  Warren, 
Michigan. 

Lester  R.  Bauvage.  Jr.  MJ).  FACS,  Dir. 
Cardlo-Vascular  Research  Center,  Seattle, 
Chief  ChUdren's  Surgery,  ChUdren's  Ortho- 
pedic Hosp.,  Seattle,  Assoc.  CUn.  Prof.  Univ. 
Washington  for  Cardlo-Vascular  It  Fed. 
Surgery. 

Richard  T.  F.  Schmidt,  M.D.  FACOG,  Assoc. 
Clln.  Prof.  OB  Oyn,  umv.  of  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Med.. 

Leonard  M.  Schuman,  MJ).,  Prof,  and 
Chairman,  Dlv.  of  Ei^emiology.  School  of 
PubUc  Health,  Univ.  of  Minnesota. 

Adolph  Sellman,  MJ).,  FACOO,  Assoc.  Prof. 
OB  Oyn,  Louisiana  State  Univ.,  Medical 
SchooL 

Mildred  SheUey,  MJ)..  Psychiatrist,  Cleve- 
land Belgbts,  Ohio. 

PhUlp  Sholdan,  MJ).,  FACS,  CUnlcal  Assoc. 
Surgery.  Univ.  m.  Medical  School. 

Bernard  Slcuranaa,  MJ).,  FACOG,  Asst.  Dir. 
Gynecology,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Eugene  J.  Kowlnakl.  MJ).,  FACOO,  Prof. 
OB  Oyn,  New  Jersey  CoUege  of  Medicine, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

James  Smlggen,  M.D.,  FACOG,  Southfleld, 
Michigan. 

Robert  Spencer,  MJ)..  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Pi"oc- 
tology.  Mayo  Graduate  School  of  Medicine, 
UnlT.  of  Minn. 

Richard  H.  Stanton,  MJ).,  FACS,  Clin.  Prof. 
Surgery,  Tufts  Medical  School. 

Joseph  R.  Stanton,  MJ).,  FACP,  Assoc.  Clln. 
Prof,  of  Medicine,  Tufts  Medical  School. 

Bruce  W.  Stelnhauer,  MJ).,  Asst.  Prof. 
Medicine,  University  of  Michigan. 

R.  A.  Steranson,  MJ).,  Victoria,  Texas. 

AUen  T.  Stewart,  MJ).  FACOO,  Lubbock, 
Texas. 

John  F.  SulUvan.  MJ)..  Neurologlst-in- 
ChlBf.  New  England  Medical  Oantar,  Prof,  of 
Neurology.  Tufts  Unlvarslty  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Barnard  J.  SuIllTan.  M.D..  lAramle,  Wyo- 
ming. 

Charles  L.  SuIUvan,  M.D.,  FACS.  FACOG, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Matthew  Talty.  MJ).,  FACOO.  CUn.  Assoc. 
Prof.  OB  Gyn,  Baylor  College  of  Medicine. 
Houston. 

Jamoa  Tate  "nugpen.  M.D.,  Univ.  of  Miss. 
Mad.  Center.  Jackaon.  Miss. 

Leslie  Tisdall,  MJ)..  FACOG,  Dir.  of  Gyne- 
cology, St.  Mary's  Biospltal,  Brooklyn.  New 
York. 

Robert  O.  Tompklus,  MJ).,  FACP.  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Bane  TTavls,  MJ)..  FACOO.  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

Jack  L.  Turner,  MJ)..  FACOG.  FACS.  Asst. 
OUn.  Prof.  OB  Oyn.  Univ.  of  Texas,  South- 
western Med.  school,  Dallas. 


Gloria  Marie  VoUnl.  MJ).,  Wllmatta.  HI. 

Alpbonse  R.  Vondaraha.  MJ)..  Prof.  Meuro- 
Anatomy,  Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  Collena  of  Mad. 

Henry  P.  Wager,  MJ)..  FACOO,  FACS.  CUn. 
Assoc.  Prof.  OB  Oyn,  New  Jersey  Mad.  School, 
Med.  Dir. — Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hoq>, 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

John  W.  Walker,  MJ).,  FACOO.  FACS,  De- 
catur, OeMigla. 

John  Ward,  MJ).,  Chief  Pathologist,  Mercy 
Hoq>.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Watts,  MJ).,  FACOG,  Southfleld, 
Michigan. 

Joseph  P.  WiUiams,  MJ).,  Neurosurgical 
Resident,  Emery  Univ. 

John  C.  Wilke,  M.D.,  ABFP,  Author.  Band- 
book  on  Abortion,  Cincinnati,  Otiio. 

Leonard  G.  Wilson,  Ph.  D..  Prof,  of  History 
of  Med.  Univ.  of  Minn. 

Robert  B.  Wilson.  MJ)..  FACOO,  Prof. 
Clinical  OB  Oyn.,  Mayo  Oraduate  School, 
Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Head  Section  OB  Oyn, 
1960-68  at  Mayo. 

Charles  J.  Woeppel,  MJ}.,  FACOO,  Med. 
School,  State  Univ.  of  N.Y..  Buffalo. 

Charles  E.  Wood,  MJ).,  FACOO,  Casper, 
Wyo. 

Doris  Wright,  MJ}.,  Assist.  Prof.  Commu- 
nity ft  FamUy  Health  Med.  Matthew  Walker 
Health  Center,  NashvlUe,  Tennessee. 

Karl  Zlesmann,  MJ>.,  FACOO,  Clln.  Instr. 
OB  Gyn,  Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  Natl.  Pres. 
American  Assoc,  oi  Maternal  and  Child 
Health. 

Edward  A.  Zlmmermann,  MJ).,  Prof.  OB 
Gyn.  ITnlv.  of  New  Mex.  School  of  Medicine. 

Appbkdix  E 

[Si'preme     Court    of    the    United     States, 

October  Term  1971 J 

No.  70-18 

Jane    Roe.    et    ai...    Ai>pxixants.    ts    BrNBV 

Wade,    Appuxaa,    on    Affbal    Fk>m    the 

UNrrso   States   Disraicr   Coobt   por    the 

NORTHESN    DlSTEICT    OP    OBORGU 

No.  70-40 

Mary  Doe,  et  al.,  Appellants,  vs.  Arthob 
K.  BoLTOK,  ST  al..  Appellees,  On  Appeal 
raoM  THE  UNrrzD  States  Disrnucr  Cooar 
worn.  THE  Northern  District  op  Texas 

Brief  amUma  curiae  of  certain  phpticians, 
professors   arid   fellows   of   the   American 
OoOege  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  in 
support  of  appellees 
(Note. — ^Figxues  referred  to  are  not  prmted 

in  the  RicoBO.) 

I.  the  HmcANrrr  op  the  trNsORN  optspring 

op  human  parents  RAS  been  the  CRmCAL 
ISSUE  IN  LOWEB  FEDERAL  COURT  ABORTION 
CASKS 

The  immediate  and  intended  consequence 
of  an  Induced  abortion  is  the  destruction  of 
life  of  the  unborn.  It  Is  in  the  light  of  this 
rsaUty  that  this  Court  must  consider  and 
decide  the  profound  and  far-reaching  Utsues 
In  these  abortion  cases. 

The  amid  are  concerned  physicians,  many 
of  whom  are  fellows  of  the  American  CoUege 
of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  (FACOG),  who 
urge  this  Court  to  consider  the  current  medi- 
cal and  scientific  evidence  of  the  humanity 
of  the  unborn  which  is  contained  in  this 
Brief. 

The  amid  also  urge  this  Court  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  section  of  this 
Brief  concerning  the  medical  compUcations 
of  legally  induced  abortions.  Any  considera- 
tion of  the  "safety"  of  legally  induced  abor- 
tions must  consider  the  full  range  of  medi- 
cal compUcations  including  early  and  late 
physical  and  psychological  compUcations,  as 
weU  as  maternal  and  child  mortaUty. 

The  Courts  below  reached  thalr  conclu- 
sions without  conelderlng  whether  the  vic- 
tim. \jb^  the  unbom.  of  the  abortion  has 
constitutionally  protected  rights.  In  Roe  v. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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WmMe,*  ttw  UjB.  Distrtot  Court  for  the  North- 
•m  tNttrtet  of  Tana,  wttbout  once  mentlon- 
tnc  tllwwiliig  or  cooslctorlnc  whatber  the 
uaboru  Ic  •  "panon"  uiuter  the  Fifth  and 
yomrt—nth  Aaaendments.  or  otherwise  has 
toffiDy  protected  Interesta  Involred,  con- 
cluded thAt  the  Texaa  Abortion  Laws  must 
be  declared  unoonstltutlonnl  because  they 
"deprive  eliit^le  women  and  married  oouplea  of 
ttMir  right,  aeeurad  by  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment, to  chooee  whether  to  have  ohUdren." 

In  Doe  ».  Bottom*  the  VB.  DUtrlct  Court. 
for  the  Rorthem  District  of  Georgia  touched, 
bot  only  la  paeelng,  upon  the  primary  issue 
in  thlB  UtlgaUon.  l^.  the  legal  "personality" 
of  the  unborn  for  oooatltutlonal  purpoees. 
At  one  point  In  the  opinion,  the  Court  wrote 
that  It  did  not  ".  .  .  (posit)  the  existence  of 
a  new  being  with  Its  own  IdenUty  and  fed- 
eral eonsUtutional  rights,  .  .  ."•  Elsewhere 
In  the  opinion  the  Court,  In  denying  a  i«- 
conatderatloo  of  the  Court's  previous  order 
rercAlng  another's  appointment  as  ffuardian 
ad  tUom  tar  the  unborn  person,  wrote  that 
".  .  .  the  Court  does  not  postulate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  being  with  federal  constltu- 
tl«Mua  rights  at  any  time  during  geeUtlon". 

The  Bolton  Court  was  thus  able  to  con- 
clude that,  while  procedures  for  obtaining 
an  abortloB  may  be  controlled,  the  "reasons 
for  which  an  abortion  may  be  obtained"  may 
not  be  regulated  "because  such  action  un- 
duly reatrleta  a  decision  sheltered  by  the 
constitutional  right  to  privacy".* 

TbaBoMoM  Court  did  point  out  that  once 
coneaptlan  has  occurred  and  the  embryo 
hae  fcmed.  "...  the  decision  to  abort  Its 
development  cannot  be  considered  a  purely 
private  one  affecting  only  husband  and  wife, 
man  and  woman".* 

Other  three- judge  federal  courts  presented 
with  the  same  clash  of  "rights"  between 
moUMTMul  the  unborn  have  not  ignored  the 
developments  of  many  areas  of  the  law  which 
have  found  legal  rights  in  the  unborn.  For 
example.  In  Steinberg  v.  Broum  •  the  majority 
gave  earefnl  consideration  to  both  the  lights 
of  the  woman  and  the  unborn,  and  concluded 
that  ".  .  .  the  state  has  a  legitimate  Interest 
to  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an 
embryonic  or  fetal  organism  an  opportunity 
to  survive." »  This  Court  concluded  that  the 
state  did  have  that  right ". . .  and  on  balance 
It  la  anperlcr  to  the  claimed  right  of  a  preg- 
nant woman  or  anyone  else  to  destroy  the 
fetus  except  when  necessary  to  preeerve  her 
own  Ufa."* 

In  Boeen  v.  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Medi- 
cal ^ssnXasr**  the  Court  recognised  that  It 
was  not  dealing  merely  with  the  queetion 
whether  a  woman  haa  a  generalised  right  to 
chooee  whether  to  bear  clUldren  ". . .  but  In- 
stead with  ttM  more  complicated  qtiestlon 
whether  a  pregnant  woman  has  the  right  to 
oauae  ths  abortion  of  the  embryo  or  fetua  die 
carrlaa  in  her  womb.">*  without  deciding 
whethar  the  unborn  per  ae  U  a  person  pro- 
tected by  the  oonattcutlon  alnce  that  was 
n«tths  taaue  that  Court  faced,  the  Aoaen 
Court  concluded  that  the  ctate  of  Louiaiana 
had  Intended  to  and  could  legitimately  pro- 
tect fetal  life  agalnat  destruction.^ 

In  Oorkef  v.  Kdwardf  the  Court  con- 
cluded also  that  the  laaue  Involved  ultlmatMy 
a  contfdsratton  of  nu>re  than  Just  the  issue 
0*  whether  a  woman  haa  a  right  not  to  bear 
children: 

"The  basic  dlii»nctlon  between  a  decision 
whether  to  bear  chUdren  lyhlcfa  Is  i««K<ff  be- 
fore conception  and  one  which  la  made  after 
conception  is  that  the  first  contemplates  the 
ereatlen  of  a  new  human  organism,  but  the 
Utter  contemplates  the  destruction  of  such 
an  orgaalam  already  created."  " 

Finding  protection  of  fktal  life  an  adequate 
state  Interest  in  Invading  the  woman's 
dalmid  light  of  privacy,  the  Corkeg  Court 

"To  datarmlne  the  state  Interest  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  chooee  between  extreme  posi- 


tions. Whether  poaseeslag  a  soul  from  the 
moment  of  conception  w  mere  protoplasm, 
the  fertilized  egg  is,  we  think,  'unique  as  a 
physical  entity',  Lucas,  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Ltmltatlohs  of  the  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  State  Abortion  Statutes, 
48  N.  C.  L.  Rev.  730,  744  (1968),  with  the 
potential  to  become  a  person.  Whatever  that 
entity  Is,  the  state  has  chosen  to  protect  Its 
very  existence.  The  state's  power  to  protect 
children  Is  a  well  established  constitutional 
maxim.  See,  Shelton  v.  Tucker,  364  0.8.  479, 
485.  81  S.  Ct.  247,  S  L.  Ed.  2d  231  (1960); 
Prince  v.  Ma»$achu8ett9,  321  VS.  158,  at  lev- 
ies, 64  S.  Ct.  438,  88  L.  Ed.  645.  That  this 
power  should  be  used  to  protect  a  fertilized 
egg  or  embryo  or  fetus  during  the  period  of 
gestation  embodies  no  logical  infirmity,  but 
would  seemingly  fall  within  the  "plenary 
power  of  government'.  Poe  v.  Vllman,  367  U.S. 
497,  at  539,  81  S.  Ct.  1762,  6  L.  Ed.  2d  989 
(Harlan,  J.,  dissenting) .  That  there  is  a  state 
Interest  has  until  recently  been  taken  for 
granted.  History  sides  with  the  state."  " 

Even  this  brief  review  of  five  federal  de- 
cisions involving  the  constitutionality  of 
state  abortion  laws  makes  it  clear  that 
whether  at  not  the  Court  considers  the  de- 
veloping humanity  of  the  unborn  Is  critical 
in  Its  resolution  of  the  lBsues.>* 

The  amid  therefore  ask  this  Covit  to  con- 
sider the  material  In  this  Brief  concerning 
the  modern  medical  discoveries  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  unborn. 

An  expansion  of  the  right  to  privacy  to  in- 
clude the  right  of  a  woman  to  have  an  abor- 
tion without  considering  the  Interests  of  the 
unborn  person  decides  this  question  against 
the  imborn.  The  necessary  consequence  of 
that  expansion  would  be  a  direct  and  un- 
avoidable conflict  between  the  unborn  per- 
son's right  to  life  and  the  woman's  extended 
right  of  privacy.  Assuming  such  a  conflict,  It 
is  the  position  of  the  amici  that  the  mcH-e 
fundamental  and  established  of  the  conflict- 
ing rights  must  prevail  where  they  clash.  The 
right  to  life  in  most  certainly  the  most  funda- 
mental and  established  of  the  rights  in- 
volved in  the  cases  facing  the  Coiu-t  today. 
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"Even  the  Bolton  Court  preserved  the 
Georgia  statute  after  alluding  In  its  decision 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  life  af tor  conception, 
thuB  making  any  decision  involving  abortion 
one  affecting  the  state  since  It  Involved  de- 
veloping human  life. 

n.  THx  UNBOBK  orrspuNO  or  huicav  pak- 

EMTS  IS   AM    AOTOWOICOITS   HUlCAir   BBHf  O  ^ 

Even  before  Implantation  in  the  wall  of  the 
uterus  the  unborn  chUd  is  res^nalble  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  pregnant  state  in  the  ma- 
ternal metabolUm  (1).  The  child  whose  tis- 
aue  Is  antigenlcally  different  from  the  mother 
seta  up  protective  mecbanlsma  to  prevent 
maternal  immunologic  responses  trom  caus- 
ing fetal  distress  (2) .  The  newly  formed  child 
has  a  remarkable  degree  of  metabolic  auto- 
nomy (3).  For  example,  the  fetal  endocrine 
system  functions  autonomously  (4). 

"Hie  recent  recognition  of  this  autonomy 


has  led  to  the  devek^ment  of  new  medical 
specialties  conoemihg  ttu».imbom  child  from 
the  eanieet  stagee  of  thcT  pregnancy  (86). 

Modern  obstetrics  has  discarded  aa  un- 
sclentlflc  the  concept  that  the  child  in  the 
womb  Is  but  tlaaue  of  the  mother.  Aa  Dr.  H. 
M.  I.  Llley,  the  New  Zealand  pediateiclan,  and 
research  assistant  to  her  famous  husband.  Dr. 
Albert  Llley  who  perfected  the  Intrauterine 
transfusion,  has  said: 

"Another  medical  fallacy  that  modem  ob- 
stetrics discards  is  the  idea  that  the  preg- 
nant woman  can  be  treated  aa  a  patient 
alone.  No  problem  in  fetal  health  or  disease 
can  any  longer  be  considered  in  isolation.  At 
the  very  least  two  pec^le  are  Involved,  the 
mother  and  her  child."  (5  at  p.  207.) 

The  courts  have  also  abandoned  that  con- 
cept (7) : 

"We  ought  to  be  safe  in  this  respect  in 
saying  that  legal  separability  should  begin 
where  there  is  biological  separabUlty.  We 
know  something  more  of  the  actual  process 
of  conception  and  foetal  development  now 
than  when  some  of  the  common  law  oasfs 
were  decided:  and  what  we  knew  makes  it 
possible  to  demonstrate  clearly  that  separs.- 
blltty  begins  at  conception. 

The  mother's  biological  contribution  from 
conception  on  Is  nourishment  and  protec- 
tion; but  the  foetus  has  become  a  separate 
organism  and  remains  so  throughout  its  life. 
That  It  may  not  live  if  its  protection  and 
nourishment  are  cut  off  earlier  than  the 
viable  stage  of  its  development  is  not  to 
destroy  its  separability;  it  is  rather  to  de- 
scribe the  conditions  under  which  life  wlU 
not  continue." 

Tet  the  attack  on  the  statutes  below  as- 
sume this  discredited  scientific  concept  and 
argues  that  abortions  should  be  considered 
no  differently  than  any  medical  measure 
taken  to  protect  maternal  health  (see  Texas 
appellant's  brief,  pp.  94-98),  thus  completely 
ignoring  the  developing  human  being  in  the 
mother's  womb. 

It  is  our  task  in  the  next  subsections  to 
show  how  clearly  and  conclusively  modern 
science — embryology,  fetology,  genetlc9,  per- 
iiuttology,  aU  of  biology— establishes  the  hu- 
manity of  the  unborn  child.  We  submit  that 
the  data  not  only  shows  the  constitutionality 
of  the  legtelative's  effort  to  save  the  unborn 
from  indiscriminate  extermination,  btit  in 
/act  suggest*  a  duty  to  do  so.  We  submit  also 
that  no  physician  vrho  understands  this  will 
argue  that  the  law  ia  vague,  tmcertatn  or 
overbroad  for  he  will  understand  that  the 
law  calls  upon  him  to  exercise  his  art  for  the 
benefit  of  his  two  patients;  mother  and 
child. 

A.  The  Unborn  Person  Is  Also  a  Patient. 

nrom  conception  the  child  Is  a  complex, 
dynamic,  rapidly  growing  organism.  By  a 
natural  and  continuous  process  the  single 
fertilized  ovum  will,  over  approximately  nine 
months,  develop  into  the  trillions  of  calls  of 
the  newborn.  The  natural  end  of  the  sperm 
and  ovum  is  death  unless  fortUlzatlon  oc- 
curs. At  fertilisation  a  new  and  tmlque  being 
is  created  which,  although  receiving  one- 
half  of  its  chromosomes  from  each  parent. 
IB  really  uiOlke  either  (8)   (6)   (9)   (10  at  p. 

About  seven  to  nine  days  after  conception, 
when  there  are  already  several  hundred  cells 
of  the  new  individual  formed,  contact  with 
the  uterus  is  made  and  Implantation  begins. 
Blood  cells  begin  at  17  days  and  a  heart  as 
early  as  18  days.  This  embryonic  heart  which 
begins  as  a  simple  tube  starts  Irregular 
pulsations  at  24  days,  which,  in  about  one 
week,  smooth  Into  a  rhythmic  con;tractlon 
and  expansion  (8)  (9)  (10)  (6). 

Straus,  et  al.  have  shown  that  the  EGG  on 
a  23  mm  embryo  (7.6  weeks)  preeenta  the 
existence  of  a  fimctlonatly  complete  canHao 
system  and  the  poaaible  exlstance  of  a  ICyo- 
neival  or  humoral  regulatory  mechanism. 
All  the  classic  elements  of  the  adult  ECO 
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'Wa^  seen  (11).  Marcel  and  Exchaquet  ob- 
i|iiirveid  occasional  contractions  of  the  heart 
In  a  6  mm  (2  week)  embryo.  They  also  ob- 
tained tracing  exhibtttng  the  daaMcal  (Se- 
ments  of  the  ECG  tracing*  of  an  adult  In  a 
18  mm  embryo  (5  weeks)   (12). 

One  commentator  has  Indicated  tliat  about 
4  days  poetconceptlon  under  a  special  micro- 
scope the  prospective  sex  can  already  be 
determined  (10  at  p.  23) . 

Commencing  at  18  days  the  developmental 
emphasis  is  on  the  nervous  system  even 
though  other  vital  organs,  such  as  the  heart, 
are  commencing  development  at  the  same 
time.  Such  early  development  Is  necessary 
Since  the  nervous  system  integrates  the  ac- 
tion of  all  other  systems.  By  the  end  of  the 
30th  day  the  foundation  of  the  child's  brain, 
spinal  cord  and  entire  nervous  system  will 
have  been  establtthed.  By  the  6th  week  after 
conception  this  system  will  have  developed 
so  well  that  It  is  controlling  movements  of 
the  baby's  muscles,  even  though  the  woman 
may  not  be  aware  tliat  she  Is  pregnant.  By 
the  33rd  day  the  cerebral  cortex,  that  part 
of  the  central  nervous  system  that  governs 
motor  activity  as  well  as  intellect  may  be 
seen  (8)  (13)  (10). 

The  baby's  eyes  begin  to  form  at  19  days. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  foundation 
of  the  brain,  aplnal  cord,  nerves  and  sense 
organs  la  completely  f ormad.  By  38  days  tha 
embryo  has  the  building  blocks  for  40  pairs 
of  muscles  attuatad  ttom.  the  baa*  at  Vm 
akull  to  the  lower  end  of  its  spln&I  column. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  monQi  the  chfld  has 
completed  the  period  of  relatively  greatest 
alee  Increase  and  the  greatest  ph^ical  ebanga 
of  a  lifetime.  He  or  she  is  ten  thousand  times 
larger  than  the  fartniaad  egg  and  wOI  laonaas 
Its  weight  slz  bOllon  times  by  birth,  having 
in  only  tha  first  month  gone  from  the  one 
eeU  state  to  mUllpns  of  cells  (8)  (0)  (  lO)  (6) 
(18),I8eaFlg.ll. 

.  Sbettlea  and  Hugh  daacrlbe  this  first  month 
of  development  aa  foDows: 

'"This,  then,  la  tha  great  planning  padod. 
who^  out  of  appasenUy  nothing  comaa  avl- 
4enee  of  a  wen  Intagn^tad  Individual,  who 
win  form  along  certUn  w«U-trled  pattama, 
but  who  win.  ih  tha  and.,  bo  dlatlngiilahahla 
fCom  every  other  htunan  being  by  vtrtua  of 
ultra  microecoplc  cromoaomal  dlffescnoaa." 
(10  at  p.  86.) 

By  tr*>^*  beginning  of  the  atwywd  month  tha 
unborn  chUd;  amaU  at  It  la.  looks  distinctly 
human.  (See  Fig.  1.)  Yet,  by  tha  time  tha 
tihUd's  mothwr  la  not  even  aware  that  aha  la 
pregnapt  (6). 
Aa  Bhettlee  and  Bugh  state: 
"And  aa  for  tha  queatlon.  'whan  dees  the 
embryo  become  human?'  the  anawar  la  that 
It  oZiMya  bad  human  potential,  and  no  other, 
fnni  the  instant  tha  aptana  and  the  egg  cams 
together  becauaa  of  ita  obromoeomes."  (ttii« 
phasis  In  orlginaL)  (10  at  p.  40.) 

At  the  end  ot  the  first  month  the  eblld  Is 
about  )4  of  an  inch  In  length.  At  80  dajrs  tha 
primary  brain  is  present  and  the  eyes,  ears 
and  nasal  organs  have  started  to  form.  Al- 
though tha  heart  U  stiU  Inoomplata.  it  Is 
baatlnc  regularly  and  pumping  blood  eaits 
throuii^  a  closed  vaaoular  ayatem  (8).  Tha 
ofalld  and  mother  do  not  exchange  blood,  titm 
child  having  trom  a  vary  early  point  in  ita 
development  ita  own  and  complete  vascular 
System  (8)  (9)  (10)  (13)  (18). 

EarUest  refiexea  begin  as  early  as  the  43nd 
day.  The  male  penis  begins  to  form.  The  child 
Is  almost  ^  inch  long  and  cartilage  has  be- 
gun to  develop  (8)  (9).  |See  Fig.  3.) 

Even  at  6^  weeks  the  fetal  heartbeat  Is 
essentially  similar  to  that  of  an  adult  in 
general  configuration  (12)  (13).  The  energy 
output  Is  about  30%  that  of  the  adult,  but 
the  fetal  heart  is  functionally  complete  and 
normal  by  7  weeks  (13)  (13).  Shettles  and 
Hugh  describe  the  child  at  this  point  of  Its 
development' aiB  k  1-liich  miniature  ddll  wtfh 
a  lai^Keiad,  but  gnuSefully  formed  arms  and 


legs  and  an  unmistakably  human  face  (10  at 
p.  54).  [See  Fig.  2) 

By  the  end  of  the  seventh  week  we  see  a 
well  propOTtloned  small  scale  baby.  In  its 
seventh  week.  It  bears  the  familiar  external 
features  and  aU  the  Internal  organs  of  the 
adult,  even  though  It  Is  leas  than  an  inch 
long  and  weighs  only  l/30th  of  an  ounce. 
The  body  has  become  nicely  rounded,  padded 
with  muscles  and  covered  by  a  thin  akin. 
The  arms  are  only  es  long  as  printed  exclama- 
tion marks,  and  have  hands  with  fingers  and 
thumbs.  The  slower  growing  legs  have  rec- 
ognizable knees,  ankles  and  toes  (8)  (9)  (10) 
(6).  [SeePlgB.  3  and  4] 

The  new  body  not  only  exists,  it  also  func- 
tions. The  brain  in  configuration  is  already 
like  the  adult  brain  and  sends  out  Impulses 
that  coordinate  the  function  of  the  other 
organs.  The  brain  waves  have  been  noted  at 
43  days  114).  The  heait  beats  sturdily.  The 
stomach  produces  digestive  Juices.  The  liver 
manufactures  blood  cells  and  the  kidneys 
begin  to  function  by  extracting  uric  acid 
from  the  chUd's  blood  (13)  (49) .  The  muscles 
of  the  arms  and  body  can  already  be  set  in 
motion  (16). 

After  the  eighth  week  no  further  prlmordla 
win  form;  eoCTytWny  la  aleady  present  ttiat 
will  be  found  in  the  full  term  baby  (10  at 
p.  71).  As  one  author  describes  this  period: 
"A  human  face  with  eyelids  half  closed 
as  they  are  in  someone  who  is  about  to  fall 
asleep.  Hands  that  soon  will  begin  to  grip, 
feet  trying  their  first  gentle  kicks."  (10  at 
p.  71) 

Ftom  this  point  until  adulthood,  when 
fuU  growth  Is  achieved  somewhere  between 
36  and  37  years,  the  changes  in  the  body  will 
be  mainly  in  dimension  and  m  gradual  re- 
finement at  the  working  parts  (8)  (46). 

The  development  of  the  child,  while  very 
rapid,  li  alao  Tsry  apecific.  The  genetic  pat- 
tern aet  down  In  the  first  day  of  life  instructs 
tha  davaloiMDent  at  a  ^pedfle  anatomy.  Tlie 
oan  an  fanned  by  sawn  waaka  and  are  ape- 
clAe,  and  may  leaemble  a  family  pattern  (16). 
me  Uaoa  In  tha  handa  start  to  be  eagravod 
by  eight  wetiu  and  remain  a  dlstlnettve  fea- 
tura  of  tha  Individual  (4S)  (40).  tSee  Fig.  8) 
TIM  prtmlttva  akalatal  system  haa  oom- 
plataly  devtfoped  by  tha  end  of  sU  weeks 
(8)  (9).  This  aaarks  tha  end  at  the  child's 
embryonic  (trom  Greek,  to  swell  or  teem 
wlthlB)  period.  From  this  point,  the  child 
wtU  ha  eallad  a  fetoa  (Latin,  young  one  at 
eOaprtng)  (9).  (See  Fig.  3| 

Ui  tha  thlRl  miim^h.  the  child  beoomea 
very  aottva.  By  the  and  of  the  month  he  can 
kick  hkt  U«B.  turn  hia  leet.  curl  and  fan  hie 
toM.  make  a  flat,  move  hia  thumb,  bend  hia 
wrlat.  turn  hia  haad.  aqualnt.  frown,  open  his 
moath,  preaa  hit  llpa  tightly  together  (16). 
He  can  swallow  and  drinks  tha  amniotic  Suid 
that  sarrotuids  him.  Thumb  sucking  is  first 
noted  at  this  age.  The  first  respiratory 
Bnott«y»T  naove  fluid  in  and  out  ot  his  lungs 
with  «««»««« wg  and  in*t»'«"g  respiratory  move- 
ments (IS)  (lS).|8aeFlg.6| 

The  aovamont  of  the  child  haa  been  re- 
corded at  thiB  early  ati«a  by  placing  dallcata 
ahook  Bsoordlng  devlcaa  on  the  mother's 
,tf4ff^gfa«  mid  direct  obaervations  hava  been 
mada  by  the  Xamous  embryologlst.  Daven- 
port Hooker,  MA  Over  the  laat  thirty  yeara. 
Dr.  Booker  haa  recorded  the  movement  of 
the  ehlld  on  film,  aoma  aa  eaaly  aa  aiz  weeka 
of  age.  HiB  fllma  ahow  that  prenatal  be- 
havior develops  In  an  c.-erly  progression 
(18)  (17)  (18). 

The  prerequisites  for  motion  are  muscles 
and  nerves.  In  the  sixth  to  seventh  weeks, 
nerves  and  muscles  work  together  for  the 
first  time  (8).  If  the  area  of  the  lips,  the 
first  to  become  sensitive  to  touch,.  Is  gently 
stroked,  the  child  responds  by  bending  the 
upper  body  to  one  side  and  making  a  quick 
backward  motion  with  his  arms.  This  Is 
can«d  a  total  pattern  response  because  it 
involves  most  ot  tha  bod^,  rather  tbim  a  local 


part.  Localized  and  more  iq>propnate  reac- 
tions such  as  swallowing  follow  In  the  third 
;nonth.  By  the  beglnnlxig  of  the  ninth  week, 
the  baby  moves  spontaneously  without  being 
touched.  Sometimes  his  whole  body  swings 
back  and  forth  for  a  few  moments.  By  eight 
and  a  half  weeks  the  eyelids  and  the  palms 
of  the  hands  become  sensitive  to  touch.  If 
the  eyelid  Is  stroked,  the  child  squints.  On 
stroking  the  palm,  the  fingers  close  into  a 
small  fist  (17)  (15)  (13)  (64). 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  weeks,  the  child's 
activity  leaps  ahead.  Now  if  the  forehead 
Is  touched,  he  may  turn  his  head  away  and 
pucker  up  his  brow  and  frown.  He  now 
has  full  vtae  ot  his  arms  and  can  bend 
the  elbow  and  wrist  independently.  In  the 
same  week,  the  entire  body  becomes  sensitive 
to  touch  (7)  (15) .  (See  Fig.  61 

The  twelfth  week  brings  a  whole  new 
range  of  responses.  The  baby  can  now  move 
his  thumb  in  opposition  to  his  fingers.  He 
now  swallows  regularly.  He  can  pull  up  his 
upper  lip;  the  initial  step  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sucking  reflex  (5).  By  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  week,  the  quality  of  muscular 
response  Is  altered.  It  is  no  longer  mario- 
nette-like or  mechanical — the  movements  are 
now  graceful  and  fluid,  as  they  are  in  the 
newborn.  The  chUd  is  active  and  the  reflexes 
are  becoming  more  vigorous.  AU  this  is  be/ore 
the  mother  feels  any  movement  (6)  (64). 
[See  Figs.  5  and  7] 

The  phenomenon  of  "quickening"  refiects 
maternal  sensitivity  and  not  fetal  compe- 
tence.* Dr.  Hooker  states  that  fetal  activity 
occurs  at  a  very  early  age  normally  In  utero 
and  some  women  may  feel  It  as  early  as 
thirteen  weeks.  Others  feel  very  little  as  late 
as  twenty  weeks  and  some  are  always  anxious 
because  they  do  not  perceive  movement 
(17). 

Dr.  Llley  states: 

"Historically  'quickening'  was  supposed  to 
delineate  the  time  when  the  fetus  became 
an  independent  human  being  poeaeaaed  of  a 
soul.  Now,  however,  we  know  that  while  be 
may  have  been  too  small  to  make  bis  motions 
felt,  the  unborn  baby  Is  active  and  Inde- 
pendent long  before  his  mother  feels  him. 
Quickening  is  a  maternal  sensitivity  and  de- 
pends on  the  mother's  own  fat,  the  position 
of  the  placenta  and  the  size  and  struigth  of 
the  unborn  child."  (6  at  pp.  87,  88) 

Every  chfid  shows  a  distinct  individuality 
In  his  behavior  by  the  end  of  the  third 
month.  This  Is  because  the  actual  structure 
of  the  mviscles  varies  trom  baby  to  baby.  The 
alignment  of  the  muscles  ot  the  face,  for 
example,  follow  an  inherited  pattern.  The 
facial  expressions  of  the  baby  In  his  third 
month  are  already  similar  to  the  facial  ex- 
pression of  his  parenta  (13)  (14)  (48).  |8ee 
Figs.  6  and  7] 

Dr.  Arnold  Geaell  states  that:  "By  the  end 
<a  the  first  trimester  (13th  week)  the  fetus 
is  a  sentient  moving  being.  We  need  not 
pause  to  apeculate  aa  to  the  nature  of  his 
psyche  attributes  but  we  may  assert  that 
the  organization  of  his  peychoaomatlc  self 
is  now  well  under  way."  (49  at  p.  66) 

Further  refinementa  are  noted  in  the  third 
month.  The  fingemaOa  appear.  The  child's 
face  becomes  much  prettier.  His  eyes,  previ- 
ously far  apart,  now  move  closer  together. 
The  eyellda  doae  over  the  eyes.  Sextial  differ- 
entiation is  apparent  in  both  internal  and 
external  sex  organs,  and  primitive  eggs  and 
sperm  are  formed.  The  vocal  cords  are 'com- 
pleted. In  the  absence  of  air  they  cannot 
produce  sound;  the  child  cannot  cry  aloud 
until  birth,  although  he  Is  c^wble  of  crying 
before  (8)    (13)    (9)    (6). 

Dr.  Llley  relates  the  experience  of  a  doctor 
who  injected  an  air  bubble  into  unborn 
baby's  (eight  months)  amniotic  sac  In  an 
attempt  to  locate  the  placenta  on  x-ray.  It 
so  happened  that  the  air  bubble  covered  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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torapott  that  wlMnavar  Ae  laj 
dixva  to  Unp.  tlM  air  boMto  (oft  ov«r  tha 
unbora  baby^  ftiea  and  taa  wm  enrlnc  ao 
loodly  be  vaa  kaaftfnc  both  bar  and  bar  hua- 
b«Bd  aaraka  (•  at  p.  W)  (18  at  p.  79). 

Tha  taata  bnda  and  aattraiT  gbutda  davalop 
tn  tblB  aaooth.  aa  do  tbe  dl^Mthw  glanda  in 
tba  atnmartL  Wboa  tba  baby  awaUowa  amnl- 
otle  ttoM.  Ita  cootanta  ai«  ntlUaed  by  tba 
cblld.  Tba  elilld  atarta  to  urlnato  (•)  (IS) 
(It), 

rram  tba  twdftta  to*tba  slxtaantb  waek. 
tba  etald  growa  vary  rapidly  (M) .  Hte  wai^t 
tnnriaun  aU  ttrnta,  and  ba  gtowa  to  elgbt 
to  taa  Inrfcaa  tn  baifbt.  Tot  tbla  incredible 
tba  ddJd  needs  oxygen  and 
he    reoelTaa    ttoax   bis    motber 
»   plaeantal    attacbment — much 
Ivaa  food  from  ber  after  be  is 
a  dspandencie  does  not  and  with  ex- 
iBtB  ttia  external  enTtronment  (8) 
(•)(«»)   (•)   (10).  We  now  know  that  tbe 
~^aaMte  brtoaga  to  tha  baby,  not  tbe  nu>ther. 
I  vaa  loog  thoaght  (8) .  (See  Fig.  8) 
ta  tha  fifth  month,  tbe  baby  galiu  two 
hi  hatght  and  ten  ounoea  In  weight. 
Ika  Md  off  the  month  be  wlU  be  about 
foot  tan  and  will  weigh  oof  pound.  Fine 
->  hair  bagtna  to  grow  on  hia  eyebrows 
cm  Ma  bead  and  a  fringe  of  eyriasbea 
off  the  slceletoii  hardens.  Tba 
become  much  atrcmger.  and 
becomea  larger  hia  motbo'  fln- 
■dBy  pawaltaa  hia  many  acttvltles  (8).  Tbe 
oomaa  to  recognize  the  move- 
eaa  feel  tlM  baby%  bead,  arras  and 
^■ay  eren  peroelre  a  rhythmic  Jolt- 
ing  aMHMMut— Afteen  to  thirty  per  minute. 
IMitodoata  tha  child  hiccoughing  (13)  (8) 
(•)■  Yte  daetor  can  already  baar  tba  haart- 
wtth  hie  atethoacope  (8)  (13)  (8).  (See 
8  aod  10] 

riaqia  and  wakea  just  aa  tt  wm 

{U)    (8).  iriian  ba  slaepa  ha 

aaWea  into  hia  faTortte  poaltlan 

*Vo'.  VMh  baby  haa  a  eharacter- 

ila  (8).  Wban  ba  awakaiM  ba  oaoraa 

ttMkt  ta  tha  buoyant  ilttfd  tomlag 

iMa  to  aide,  and  fkaqoantly  bead  over 

'       Cfanaa  bis  head  win  ba  up  and 

tt  wn  ba  down.  He  may  aome- 

ha  arooaad  from  tfeep  by  external 

— jy  wake  up  from  a  loud  tap 

the  tub  whan  hia  mother  la  taking  a 

l>«t<L  A  krad  concert  or  tba  Ttbrattana  of  a 

„w — ly  alao  etir  hlra  into 

aettvtty  (18) .  Tha  child  bears  and  recogniaaa 
bis  BMOMr^  voloa  bafove  birth  (19)  (80). 
Its  of  tba  motber.  wliethar  locomo- 
Clae  or  reapiratory,  are  oooomunl- 
to  ta>a  chUd  (18). 
^to^tba  shrth  month,  tha  baby  wm  grow 
abovt  two  met*  InctMa.  to  become  fourteen 
tan.  Be  will  alao  begin  to  accimin- 
lata  a  llttfa  fat  under  his  akin  and  wfll  in- 
oraaaa  Mb  weight  to  a  pound  and  threa-^piar- 
*«»»■  This  month  the  patuanent  teeth  buds 
eooa  la  high  tn  the  guraa  behind  tha  mtifc 
teeth.  Ndv  bla  cloaad  eyeUda  wHI  open  and 
Om*.  and  bis  ayea  look  up.  down  and  sida- 
waya.  Dr.  may  fiesta  that  the  child  may  per- 
»5P*  throogb  the  «*^~ntTral  waU  (30). 
88*  ftas  noCad  ttaf  alectroeaoephafo- 
MIm  wm»m  kmve  been  oMctaed  ta  fortp- 
tfcrea  to  farty-flve  Omti  oU  fetutu,  mmd  so 
K««»  expericNoe  U  jtouible  after  thU 

^te  alaetoapby^ologic  rhythm  davelopa 
rnrty.  nitaHirl  no  tradnga  have  bean  takan 

bead  and  off  tha  l«mm 

(aaann  nwup)  human  embryo  at  48-odd  days 
PffdMHtliiB  to  Japaa  (ITS). 

vrttsrsald: 

a8  aa  aarly  prenatal  atage  off  Itfa 
Ithe  B»  nflaeta  a  dlsttnetty  indlrldaal  pat- 


Dr. 


tera  that  aoon  becomes  truly  personalised." 
(178) 

la  tbe  sixth  month,  the  dilld  derelope  a 
strtmg  muscular  grip  with  his  hands.  He  alao 
Btarta  to  Inaathe  regularly  and  can  main- 
tain reapbstory  reaponse  for  twenty-four 
hours  if  bom  prematurely.  He  may  even  Ixave 
a  sUm  chance  of  aunrlving  in  an  inculiator. 
Tha  youngest  children  known  to  survive  were 
between  twenty  to  twenty-five  weeka  old 
(13).  The  concept  of  viability  la  not  a  static 
one.  Dr.  Andre  Hellegers  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity states  that  10%  of  children  bom  be- 
tween twenty  weeks  and  twenty-four  weAs 
gestation  will  survive  (44A  and  44B).  Modem 
medical  intensive  therapy  has  salva^Ml  many 
children  ttiat  would  have  been  considered 
non-viable  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  concept 
of  an  artlfldal  placenta  may  be  a  reality  In 
tlie  near  future  and  will  push  the  date  of 
viability  ttack  even  further,  and  perliaps  to 
the  earUest  stages  of  gesUtlon  (43)  (48). 
After  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  weeks  tbe 
Child's  chances  of  survival  are  much  greater. 
Our  review  has  covered  tbe  first  six  monttu 
of  life.  By  this  time  the  individuality  of  tills 
human  t>elng  is  clear  to  all  unbiased  observ- 
ers. Dr.  Arnold  Geeell  has  said: 

"Our  own  repeated  observation  of  a  large 
group  of  fetal  infants  (an  individual  iMrn 
and  living  at  any  time  prior  to  forty  weeks 
gestation)  left  ua  with  no  doubt  that  psy- 
cludogicaUy  they  were  individuals.  Just  as 
no  two  looked  alike,  so  no  two  behaved  pre- 
cistiy  alike.  One  was  impassive  when  an- 
otlier  was  alert.  Even  among  the  youngeat 
there  were  discernible  differences  in  vivld- 
nees,  reactivity  and  responsiveneas.  These 
were  genuine  individual  dlfferencea,  already 
prophetic  of  tbe  diversity  which  distin- 
guishes the  human  family."  (49  at  p.  173) 
B.  The  doctor  treata  the  unborn  jutt  aa  he 
doe*  any  patient 
When  one  views  tl»e  present  state  of  medi- 
cal actanoe.  we  find  that  the  artificial  dis- 
tinction between  bom  and  unl)om  has  van- 
iabed.  As  Dr.  LUey  says: 

"la  nssesBlnc  fetal  baalth,  ttie  doctor  now 
watches  changes  In  maternal  function  very 
carefully,  for  he  has  learned  that  it  U  actu- 
ally the  mother  wIm>  is  a  passive  carrier, 
while  the  fetus  is  very  largely  in  charge  of 
the  pregnancy."  (6  at  p.  aoa)  (86) 

Ttia  new  specialty  of  fetology  is  being  re- 
placed by  a  newer  apecUlty  caUad  perinatol- 
ogy wlilch  carea  for  ita  patlanta  from  oonoap- 
tlon  to  about  one  year  of  extraaterine  exiat- 
enoe  (M).  Tba  Cumulative  Index  Medloua 
for  1880  eontains  over  1400  s^arate  artlolea 
in  fetology.  For  the  physician,  tbe  Ufa  proo- 
eaa  ia  a  oontinuoua  one.  and  obaervation  of 
tba  patient  muat  atart  at  tba  earileat  period 
off  Ufa.  (8aa  48  VS.O.  a8e(d) .) 

A  large  number  of  aopbiatlcatad  toola  have 
liaan  developed  that  now  allow  tbe  physician 
to  obaerve  and  maaanre  tba  ctiUd's  raacUona 
from  as  early  aa  tan  weeka.  At  tan  waaka  it  le 
possible  to  obtain  tha  elaetroeardlogram  of 
the  unborn  child  (82)  (il)  (13).  At  this  stage 
alao  Uie  heart  sounda  can  Ita  detected  with 
new  ultraaonlc  tactaniquea  (40).  Tha  heart 
baa  already  been  pumping  large  volumaa  of 
blood  to  tbe  faat  growing  chUd  for  six  waaka. 
With  preaent  day  technology,  tba  heart  of 
the  child  ia  now  monitored  during  critical 
periods  of  tba  pregnancy  by  apecial  elec- 
tronic davioea,  including  radiotelemetry  (23) 
(60).  Computer  analysis  of  tbe  child's  SCO 
haa  lieen  devised  and  promises  more  aociirata 
monitoring  and  evaluation  of  fetal .  distNss 
(14).  A  ntuiber  of  abnormal  electrocardlo- 
gr^hlc  patterns  luive  lieen  found  before 
birth.  These  patterns  forewarn  tbe  physician 
of  trouMe  after  daUvery  (57)  (68)  (62).  An- 
alyais  of  heart  sounds  through  phonocardi- 
ography is  alao  being  done  (36)  (68). 

Wiiai  tha  new  optical  equipment,  a  phyal- 
clan  can  now  look  at  the  amniotic  fluid 
through  the  oerrlcal  canal  and  predict  Ufa- 
threatening  proMema  tliat  are  reflected  by  a 


change  in  the  fluid'a  color  and  turbidity  (38) 
(27) .  In  tbe  future,  tha  phyrtolan  wiU  un- 
doubtedly tw  aUa  to  look  dlrsotly  at  the 
growing  chUd  using  new  flbar  optic  davlosa 
(through  a  smaU  puncture  tn  the  uterus) 
and  thereby  diagnoee  and  prssoribe  apeciflc 
treatment  to  heal  or  prevent  illness  or  de- 
formity (21)  (66). 

For  the  child  with  severe  anemia,  Hnb  phy- 
sician now  gives  blood,  using  an  unusual 
technique  developed  by  Dr.  A.  LUey  of  New 
Zealand.  This  life  saving  meaauia  is  carried 
out  by  using  new  image  Intenaixar  x-ray 
eqiUpment.  A  needle  ia  placed  through  the 
abdominal  waU  of  tha  »»««thtr  and  into  tbe 
abdominal  cavity  of  tha  chUd.  For  thU  pro- 
cedure the  ChUd  must  ba  aedated  (via  ma- 
ternal circulation)  and  given  pain  relieving 
medication,  since  it  experiencea  pain  from 
the  puncture  and  would  move  away  from  the 
needle  if  not  premedicated.  As  Dr.  H.  M.  I. 
LUey  states: 

"When  doctors  first  l>egan  invading  the 
sanctuary  of  the  womb,  they  did  not  Icnow 
that  the  unborn  baby  woiUd  react  to  pain 
in  the  same  fashion  as  a  chUd  would.  But 
they  soon  team  that  he  would.  By  no 
means  a  'vegetable'  as  he  has  ao  often  been 
pictured,  the  unbom  icnows  perfecUy  weU 
when  he  has  been  hurt,  and  he  wiU  protest 
it  Just  as  violently  as  would  a  baby  lying  in 
a  crib."  (5  at  p.  50) 

The  gastro-intestlnal  tract  of  the  child  is 
outlined  by  a  contrast  media  that  was  pre- 
viously placed  in  the  amniotic  fliUd  and  then 
swallowed  by  the  chUd  (82).  We  know  that 
the  ChUd  starts  to  swaUow  as  early  as  four- 
teen weeks  (5). 

Some  chUdren  faU  to  get  adequate  nutri- 
tion when  in  utero.  Tliis  problem  can  be  pre- 
dicted by  measuring  the  amount  of  estradiol 
in  the  urine  of  the  mother  and  the  amount 
of  PSP  excreted  after  it  is  injected  into  the 
ChUd  (20) .  Recent  work  indicates  that  these 
nutritional  problems  may  be  aolved  by  feed- 
ing the  chUd  more  directly  by  introducing 
nutrients  into  the  amniotic  fluid  which  the 
ChUd  normaUy  swallows  (380  to  700  oc  a  day) . 
In  a  sense,  we  weU  may  be  able  to  offer  the 
ehUd  that  is  starving  tMcause  of  a  placental 
defect  a  nipple  to  use  before  bbth  (30) . 

The  amniotic  fluid  surrounding  the  \m- 
bom  ChUd  offers  tha  physician  a  convenient 
and  assessable  fluid  that  he  can  now  test  in 
order  to  diagnoee  a  long  list  of  diseases. 
Just  as  he  tests  the  urine  and  blood  of  his 
adult  patients.  The  doctor  obeerves  the 
color  and  vtdume  of  amniotic  fliUd  and  tests 
it  for  cellura  element  enzymes  and  other 
chemicals.  He  can  tell  tbe  sex  of  his  patient 
and  gets  a  more  preclsa  Mea  of  the  exact  age 
of  the  child  from  tbla  fluid.  Hb  can  diag- 
nose conditiona  such  aa  tbe  adrenogenital 
syndrome,  hemolytic  anemia,  adrenal  in- 
sufficiency, congenital  hyperanemla  and  gly- 
cogen storage  disease.  Some  of  theee,  and 
hopefuUy  Ui  the  future  all  of  these,  can  be 
treated  before  bUiA  (31)  (82)  (33)  (34)  (35) 
(3«)  (87).  ,  '  ^     ' 

At  the  time  of  labor,  the  chUd's  body  can 
be  obtained  from  aealp  veina  and  the  exact 
chemical  balance  determined  before  birth. 
These  determinations  have  saved  man^  chU- 
dren wtio  would  not  have  been  considered 
lb  need  of  therapy  had  these  tests  not  been 
done  (38)  (88).  The  fetal  SKO  has  also 
been  monitored  during  delivery  (61) . 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  to 
elucidate  the  endocrinology  of  tbe  unborn 
ciuid.  Growth  hormone  U  elaborated  by 
the  chUd  at  seventy-one  days,  and  AOTH  has 
been  Isolated  at  eleven  weeks  gestation  (40) . 
The  thyroid  gland  has  been  shown  to  funo- 
t|on  at  ten  and  a  half  weeks  (81),  and  the 
adrenal  glands  also  at  about  thU  ago  (40)^ 

Hie  sex  hormones — estrogen  and  andiogen 

are  also  found  as  early  as  nine  weeks  (40). 

Surgical  procedurea  performed  on  tha  ua- 

bom  ohUd  are  few.  However,  surgloal  oan- 

nulatlon  of  the  blood  vessels  in  an  extrem- 
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ity.  of  tbe  ChUd  Jiaa  laeen  carried  out  in  or- 
der to  administer  blood.  Techniques  are 
now  lielng  developed  (m  animals  that  wUI 
be  applicable  to  human  problMns  Involving 
the  unborn  chUd.  Fetal  surgery.  Is  now  a 
reaUty  in  the  animal  laboratory,  and  wiU 
Booa  offer  belp  to  imbom  patients  (28)  (41) 
(42). 

The  whole  thrust  of  medicine  Is  In  support 
of  the  nation  that  the  chUd  In  its  mother 
is  a  distinct  individual  in  need  of  the  most 
diligent  study  and  care,  and  that  he  is  also  a 
patient  whom  science  and  medicine  treats 
Just  as  it  does  any  other  person  (21)   (6). 

This  review  of  the  current  medical  status 
of  the  unbom  serves  us  several  purposes. 
Firstly,  it  shows  conclusively  the  biunanity 
of  the  fetus  by  showing  that  biunan  life  is  a 
continuum  which  commences  in  the  womb. 
There  is  no  magic  in  birth.  The  chUd  is  as 
much  a  child  in  those  several  days  I>efore 
birth  as  he  is  those  several  days  after.  The 
matxiration  process,  commenced  In  the  womb, 
continues  through  tbe  post-natal  period,  in- 
fancy, adolescence,  maturity  and  old  age. 
Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  points  out  in  bis  famous 
book  that  no  kind  ever  had  any  other  begin- 
ning than  have  had  all  of  us  in  our  mother's 
womb  (40). 

Secondly,  we  have  shown  that  qitickenlng 
is  a  relative  concept  which  depends  upon  the 
sensitivity  of  the  mother,  the  poeltlon  of  the 
placenta,  and  the  size  of  the  child.  At  the 
common  law,  the  fetus  was  not  considered 
aUve  liefore  quickening,*  and  therefore  we 
can  understand  why  commentators  like 
Bracton  and  Coke  placed  so  much  emphasis 
on  quickening.  But  modem  science  has 
proven  conclxitively  that  any  law  biised  upon 
quickening  Is  baaed  upon  shifting  sands — a 
subjective  standard  even  different  among 
races.  We  now  know  that  life  precedes  quick- 
ening; that  quickening  Is  nothing  other  than 
the  mothnr's  first  subjective  feeling  of  move- 
ment in  the  womb.  Yet  the  fetus  we  know 
has  moved  before  this.  In  spite  of  these  ad- 
vances in  medicine,  some  courts  and  legis- 
latures have  continued  to  consider  quicken- 
ing as  the  point  when  life  is  magically  in- 
fused into  the  unborn.  (See  Babbite  v.  Jfc- 
Cann,  310  F.  Supp.  2830) .  No  concept  could  be 
further  from  the  scientific  truth. 

Thirdly,  we  have  seen  that  viabUity  is  also 
a  flexible  standard  which  changes  wltJi  the 
advance  of  these  new  medical  disciplines 
some  of  which  are  hardly  a  half  dozen  years 
old.  New  studies  in  artlflcal  placentas  indi- 
cates that  viabUlty  wUl  become  an  even  more 
relative  concept  and  children  will  survive 
outside  of  the  womb  at  even  earlier  ages 
than  the  20-28  weeks  in  the  past.  Fetology 
and  perinatology  are  only  a  few  years  old  as 
specialties.  Obstetrics  is  orly  sixty  years  old 
as  a  specialty. 

Fourthly,  we  haye  seen  that  the  unbom 
ChUd  is  as  much  a  patient  as  is  the  mother. 
In  aU  the  literature  opting  for  permissive 
aborticm,  this  simple  truth  is  ignored.  There 
are  many  doctors  who  know  that  the  unbom 
is  also  their  patient  and  that  they  must 
exerbise  their  art  for  the  benefit  of  both 
mother  and  chUd.  When  the  physician  ac- 
cepts that  he  has  two  :?atlents,  he  has  no 
difficulty  applying  his  skiU  for  the  benefit  of 
child  and  mother.  Every  doctor  practicing 
can  tell  this  court  when  in  his  medical  Judg- 
ment an  abortion  is  necessary  to  preserve 
life.  There  is  no  medical  mystery  on  that 
point.  A  review  of  the  relevant  obstetrics 
texts  WiU  list  the  indications — psychiatric 
as  weU-'for  therapeutic  abortion.'  When  the 
doctor  makes  the  decision  he  must  not  con- 
sider the  unborn  as  "mere  tissue  of  the 
mother"  or  he  wUl  certainly  weigh  it  no  more 
in  the  balance  than  any  other  replaceable 
tissue  of  the  mother. 

rOOTNOTBB 

'.In  this  section  the  citations  are  accord- 
ing to  medical  Journal  practices.  The  num- 
bers in  the  parenthesis  refer  to  the  corraa- 
pondingly  numbered  work  in  tbe  medical 
bibUogn^riiy. 


'If. the  Court  is  interested  in  the  actual 
medical  history  of  nineteenth  century  legis- 
lative opposition  to  abortion.  It  may  con- 
sult tbe  American  Medical  Association.  1846- 
1932  Digest  of  Official  Action*  (edited  F.  J.  L. 
Blasingame  1959).  p.  66,  where  a  list  of  the 
repeated  American  MedlcaJ  Association  at- 
tacks on  abortion  are  compUed.  It  will  be 
seen  that  tbe  great  medical  battle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  to  persuade  legis- 
latures to  ellmli^te  the  requirement  of 
quickening  and  to  condemn  abortion  from 
conception,  see  Isaac  M.  Qulmby  Introduc- 
tion to  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Journal  of 
American    Medical    Association,    August    6, 

1887,  Vol.  9,  p.  164  and  H.  C.  Markbam 
Foeticide  ajid  Its  Prevention.  Ibid,  Dec.  8, 

1888,  Vol.  11,  p.  805.  It  WiU  be  seen  that  the 
Association  unanimously  condemned  abor- 
tion as  the  destruction  of  "human  Ufe" 
American  Medical  Association,  Minutes  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  1859,  Tbe  American 
Medical  Gazette  1959,  Vol.  10,  p.  400. 

'  See  4  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England,  394-5  (1769)  where  it  is 
said: 

"In  case  this  plea  Is  made  In  stay  of  execu- 
tion, the  Judge  must  direct  a  Jury  of  twelve 
matrons  or  discreet  women  to  inquire  the 
fact,  and  If  they  bring  In  their  verdict  'quick 
with  child'  (for  barely,  'with  child',  unless  it 
be  alive  in  tbe  womb,  is  not  sufficient.  .  .  .)" 

*  See  Quay,  Justifiable  Abortion,  49  George- 
town Law  Journal  173,  1960,  pp.  180-241, 
where  tbe  medical  reasons  for  therapeutic 
abortions  as  stated  in  the  standard  ob- 
stetric works  from  1903  to  1960  are  stated 
and  analyzed.  Dff.  Guttmacher  has  stated: 

"On  tbe  whole,  the  over-aU  frequency  of 
therapeutic  abortion  is  on  the  decline.  This 
Is  due  to  two  facts:  first,  cures  have  been 
discovered  for  a  number  of  conditions  wlUch 
previously  could  be  cured  only  by  termina- 
tion of  pregnancy;  and  second,  there  has  been 
a  change  in  medical  phUoeophy.  Two  decades 
ago,  the  accepted  attitude  of  the  physicians 
was  that  if  a  pregnant  woman  were  Ul,  the 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  rid  her  of  her  preg- 
nancy. Today.  It  is  felt  that  unless  the  preg- 
nancy itself  intensifies  the  illness,  nothing 
is  accomplished  by  the  abortion."  (66  at  p. 
13)  (See  also  67). 

Dr.  Guttmacher  has  also  said : 

"Today  it  Is  possible  for  almost  any  pa- 
tient to  be  brought  through  pregnancy  alive, 
unless  she  suffers  from  a  fatal  iUness  such  as 
cancer  or  leukemia  and,  if  so,  abortion  woxUd 
be  unlikely  to  prolong,  much  less  save,  Ufe." 
(68  at  p.  9). 

Dr.  Guttmacher  has  also  said: 

"There  is  little  evidence  that  pregnancy 
in  Itself  worsens  a  psycboeis,  either  intonsify- 
Ing  it  or  rendering  prognosis  for  full  recovery 
less  lUcely."  (69  at  p.  181 ) . 

Appendix  F 
Aboktion — Death  Bktork  Buth 

(By  Joseph  R.  Stanton.  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.) 

The  magnificent  Ufe  Magazine  Series 
"Life  Before  Birth"  with  the  pictures  of  the 
human  embryo  and  fetus  by  Lennart  NUsson 
began  with  the  following  statement,  "The 
Birth  of  a  Human  Life  Really  Occurs  at  the 
Moment  the  Mother's  Egg  Cell  Is  Fertilised 
by  One  of  the  Father's  Sperm  Cells." 

Abortion  attempts  to  destroy  the  life  that 
begina  with  conception.  It  usually  but  not 
always  results  in  the  death  of  the  growing 
chUd  within  the  womb.  Aftor  the  first  six 
months  of  lit>erali2ed  abortion  in  New  York 
City,  the  Health  Department  reported 
"eleven  live  births  after  abortion  procedure, 
all  infants  died  within  the  next  day  or  so. 
Two  living  infants  were  discharged  from 
hospluis"  having  to  be  claaaifled  as  live 
births  rather  than  as  abortions. 

During  the  flrat  13  weeks  of  Ufe.  abortion 
Is  carried  out  by  either  (A)  DAC  or  (B)  Suc- 
tion Curettage.  After  twelve  weeks,  the  fetus 
la  too  large  to  be  removed  by  (A)  or  (B) ,  so 
abortion  is  attempted  by  (C)  Saline  Injec- 


tion, and  if  this  is  not  effective,  (D) 
Hysterotomy  Is  carried  out. 

No  method  of  abortion  Is  carried  out  in 
any  significant  number  of  cases  without 
Iiazard  to  tbe  mother.  A  recent  paper  from 
Kngland  makes  the  following  statement: 
"The  morbidity  and  fatal  potential  of  crimi- 
nal abortion  Is  vldely  accepted  while  at  tbe 
same  time  the  public  is  misled  into  believing 
that  legal  abortion  is  a  trivial  incident,  even 
a  lunch  hour  procedure  which  can  be  used 
as  a  mere  extension  of  contraceptive  prac- 
tice. There  has  been  almost  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  regarding  risks." 

Listed  as  immedlato  complications  are: 

1.  The  birth  of  a  Uvlng  chUd. 

2.  Cervical  lacerations — ^:2%. 

3.  Uterine  perforations — 1.7'X. 

4.  Fever — 15%. 

5.  Peritonitis— 7 .2 "J. 

6.  Retained  products  of  conception  rer^ulr- 
IngD&C — 6%. 

7.  Septicemia — 0.37 'J. 

8.  Endometritis — 2.6%. 

9.  Urinary  tract  Infection. 

10.  Pulmonary  embolism. 

11.  Amniotic  fluid  embolism. 

12.  Hemorrhage  greater  than  600cc.  in 
9-17%  of  abortions  done  by  vartous  methods. 

Later,  additional  compUcatlons  are  depres- 
sive reactions,  subsequent  steriUty.  subse- 
quent abnormalities  of  placental  Implanta- 
tion and  a  predisposition  to  premature  labor 
in  future  pregnancies.  A  paper  from  Czecho- 
slovakia states:  'We  find  the  Immediate  acute 
Inflammatory  compUcatlons  in  about  5%  of 
cases — permanent  complications  in  20-30'.- 
of  aU  women  who  had  pregnancy  interrup- 
tions." 

It  is  believed  that  this  presentation  shows 
abortion  for  what  it  is — a  negative  and  de- 
structive approach  to  life  and  one  of  Its  prob- 
lems. Those  who  have  portrayed  abortion  as 
safe,  easy,  and  almost  without  psychic 
trauma  liave  not  spoken  from  the  facts.  The 
current  efforts  of  the  American  drug  indus- 
try now  spending  mUllons  of  dollars  to  per- 
fect the  prostaglandins  so  tliat  abortions 
may  be  made  microscopic  should  be  no  less 
objectionable  than  the  destruction  of  life  ai 
8  weeks  or  12  weelcs  or  24  weeks — before  or 
after  birth.  Each  one  of  us  began  life  as  a 
single  ceU  and  that  biological  process  has 
continued  without  Interruption  to  the  mo- 
ment this  line  is  read.  Abortion  Interrupts, 
despoils  and  desuoys  human  lUe. 

A.    D*C    Oa    Dn..\TION    AMS    CDXKTTACE 

A  brief  history  is  taken,  the  blood  typed 
and  a  consent  form  signed  by  tbe  patient. 
The  patient  Is  premedicated  and  an  intraven- 
ous is  started.  Anesthesia,  either  regional  or 
Intravenous  pentothal  is  induced.  The  opera- 
tive area  is  cleansed  with  antiseptics,  a  re- 
tractor is  inserted  and  the  mouth  of  tbe 
womb  or  cervix  is  grasped  with  a  tenaciUum 
or  clamp.  A  sound  or  calibrated  measure  is 
inserted  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  womb. 
The  mouth  of  the  womb  Is  then  dUated — 
"The  amount  of  dUatlon  wUl  depend  on  tbe 
Biae  of  the  products  of  conception."  A  sharp 
curette — like  a  long  spoon  with  sharp  ser- 
rated edges  is  introduced  and  the  Intorlor  of 
tbe  womb  methodically  scraped.  "Often  little 
tissue  comes  away  at  first  but  tbe  products  of 
conception  are  loosened  and  tbe  oviun  forceps 
is  used  to  remove  them."  An  oxytocic  is  then 
given  to  shrink  down  tbe  uterus  and  lessen 
bleeding.  Tbe  patient  is  watched  xintU  recov- 
ery from  anesthesia  occun  and  then  sent 
iMMsk  to  her  room.  The  pathetic  pulp  ia  tbe 
photoa  abobe,  what  were  one*  fragUe,  living 
objects  of  simple  innocence  and  complex 
wonder,  are  consigned  to  furnace  or  sewar 
.  .  .  unwanted,  undefended,  unknown.  What 
greatM-  saoriflce  couM  tha  inaoeent  unbom 
but  to  lay  ctown  their  lives  for  their  mothera' 
convenience. 

a.  SUCTION  cuaaiiaaa 


Preoperative  madicatioa  and  pr^Mratlon 
the  aane  as  for  DftO.  4nssthaali  la 

usually  with  intravenous  pentothal.  A 
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Im  In—rtwl  In  tt*  vaglaa.  Xh»  cemz 
(aonth  of  Um  wiiIi.  a*^  ia  gnapad  wltt  » 

InjMtad.  Tb*  Mcvlx  is  SorotMy 
«HI«f<.  TIM  MMttoB  »Mia»a,  m  tube.  Is  in- 
aartatf  into  Om  oMraw  tt 

on,  pt— Hi  At  70  DHl  Bf. 

Tlw  owMta  to  wortMd  In  and  out  rotatlnc 
It  alowly.  "Bmmm*  tte  eoraCt*  and  tulXnc 
ara  tnamfmtmA,  tte  alt*  of  Inplantatkm  can 
ba  aaeartaJnad  tnoa  tba  amoost  ot  tiaraa 
wltbdiMni  tram  dlffwaa*  aaaaa  at  tba 
utama.  .  .  .  Tba  iiraeadiva  to  eomplated  by 
oonoantnting  in  tba  araa  ftau  muth  tba 
bulk  to  obtalnad."  TIm  and  point  ot  tba  i»t>- 
cedure  to  raaobad  wben  no  fortbex  tlaaue 
to  obtalnad  by  aactlon.  Tba  emfaryoolc  parts, 
brokan  and  cmabed  ara  caosht  in  a  tlaaue 
trap  attaebad  to  tba  Tn»«»n»M  j^  pbyaldan 
long  aoenatomed  to  wltnaaatng  auffarlng  and 
daatb  baa  aald  of  auction  curettaga.  tbat  In 
an  hto  Ufa  be  has  known  no  more  borrlble 
al^t  or  aound  tban  tbat  producedlaa  the 
little  buman  parta  thud  Into  and  are  caught 
by  the  tlaeua  trap. 

c.  SAun  urjacnoM 


After  twelve  mUka,  the  fetua  to  ao  large 
that  DleC  and  Suettcm  Curettage  are  too 
dangwooa  to  tba  mother.  At  twelve  weeka. 
there  to  not  ^"'"^*'  amniotic  fluid  In  the 
sac  In  which  the  Uttla  aquan*ut  Uvea  and 
moivaa  to  do  amnJooantaato  aaftiy.  Usually 
tba  pbyalcUn  walta  until  the  unborn  child 
baa  grown  to  16  weeka  atoe.  Ufa  ICagaslne 
atataa  tbat  It  to  now  6^  Inchaa  long  and, 
"quit*  racognlsabla  now  aa  a  buman  baby." 
After  tta*  pattomt  haa  emptltrt  bar  bladder, 
tba  ahdnman  to  then  prepared  with  anttoep- 
tlcs.  Tbe  akin  and  auboutaneotu  ttosues  are 
injected  with  a  local  anesthetic.  A  long  18 
inch  gauge  needle  to  Inserted  through  the 
abdosniBal  wan  and  the  wall  of  the  uterus 
Into  tlM  amniotic  sac  of  fluid  surrounding 
tlia  fMoa.  Four  to  five  ounces  of  fluid  are 
withdrawn  and  S-7  ouncea  of  toxic  salt  solu- 
tion 10%  saline  (more  than  38  ttmea  the 
coooentratlon  of  salt  aotutlon  that  to  used 
for  mtrarauous  tberapy  normally — ad.)  to 
tnjsclad.  Olw  patient  to  than  gtven  oxytocics 
to  contract  the  utcrua  and  often  alao  an 
antlblottc.  After  tSie  toxle  solution  to  In- 
jected. tfectrocanBcigraithlc  stodlea  In  a  New 
Toik  ho^ttal  show  that  it  takea  48  to  120 
minutes  for  tSie  unborn  cbJldtt  heart  to  stop. 
When  the  dilld  dies  or  the  uterus  to  snfll- 
cientl7  brltated.  after  a  Utent  period  of 
houra— labor  begins  and  the  dead  child  to 
bom  M  to  »  boon  later.  A  Hew  Toik  pbyal- 
dan who  does  aaUna  abortlona  baa  aald  of 
tbU  prooadun.  "X  hate  to  do  aaUaa  injae- 
tkMM— whan  you  lajeet  tbe  sallaa  yoa  aeo 
an  In  nraaii  of  fatal  monemants  tfm  botrl- 
bu."  nM  Inoraaas  ot  fetal  moramenta  occurs 
as  the  unbom  child  strugglas  In  hto  or  bn 
death  tbroaa. 


If 


be 


InJeottoB  to  Ineffective  or  cannot 
of  teohnloal  dlflculty 
abortlaa  to  accnropitiltad  by 
Hystarotavy.  Hyirtaratomy  haa  been  called 
tbe  "mtmateia  Oaaaaraaa  aaetlan".  Tba  pa- 
tient to  prepared  and  anasttetlxed,  ihm  abdo- 
men and  womb  ara  opened.  The  feCw  to 
lifted  oak  Tba  cord  to  «««"»r«*  The  fMus 
strugglaa  for  a  momant  and  dlaa.  TUa  to  ob- 
rtoualr  nnpalatahla.  particularly  to  nuraaa, 
so  mnck  ao  tha*  Xiyw  statm  'The  large 
fetuam  aborted  a*  vrmtar  aaa  aa  weeks  gM- 
tatlon  beeouaatotaaarant  to  the  nnntng  staff. 
Thto  innMBltatid  tbm  nhaniiB  In  policy  Umlt- 
lag  abortlaa  19  to  tba  aotti  w«ek."  Hystar- 
aaetlca  has  a  long  and 


haaoiad  hiafw/  la  madlolna.  often  aavlng 
«b*  Uf  a  of  tk*  Botber  and  tba  child.  When 


to  atat«.  It  dmtroyi  tbe 
UtoaC  am  AIM.  OnmiUmsny.  at  least,  It  atoo 
Mda  to  tba  lom  of  the  Ufa  of  the  mother. 
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"PVodueta  of  Ooaoaptlon"— 41m  abortkm- 
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Thto  morning,  at  a  time  when  the  cause 
cd  Ufe  may  seem  to  soma  to  have  been  mt 
back  by  tha  refusal  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oonstltntlaiial  Amandmenta  to 
vote  out  a  Human  Life  Amendment.  I  be- 
lieve the  Rl^t-to-Ufe  movement  can  rlght- 
fuUy  bocrow  WInaton  Oburebin's  worda  and 
cadenoea.  To  tbom  who  want  to  know  where 
the  movement  atanda.  thto  ahonld  be  tbe 
reply:  "You  ask  what  to  our  pcAlcy,  We  say: 
It  to  to  wage  the  fight  against  aborUon  with 
aU  our  might  and  with  aU  the  strength  that 
God  can  give  us:  to  wage  war  against  the 
monstrous  tyranny  at  abortion.  That  Is  our 
policy.  You  aak  what  to  our  aim?  We  can 
answer  In  on*  word:  Vlctoryl  Victory  In 
apUe  of  aU  propaganda  and  deceit  and  half- 
truths;  victory  however  long  and  bard  tbe 
road  may  be;  for  without  victory  for  the  un- 
born there  to  no  survival  for  the  Tirge  and 
Impulse  of  the  ages,  that  mankind  wUl  move 
forward  to  Its  goal.  We  take  up  our  new  task 
with  buoyancy  and  hope." 

We  are  en^«ed  In  a  struggle  fully  as  Im- 
portant and  aa  bitter  and  as  hard  as  the  one 
Chorcblll  spoke  of  thirty-flve  years  ago. 
Churchill  had  hto  setbacks:  we  have  had 
ours.  But  our  cause  wUl  ultimately  triumph, 
as  hto  did,  because  our  cause  is  Just. 

And,  because  we  are  gathered  hera  In  a 
context  of  our  nation's  Bloentenntol,  let  me 
add  one  more  famous  phrase.  It  was  said  long 
ago  by  an  American  who,  when  urged  to  give 
up,  replied  In  the  words  the  pro-life  move- 
ment can  make  its  own:  "We  have  not  yet 
begun  to  flgbt," 

There  to  a  famous  etching,  with  which  you 
may  be  familiar,  by  tbe  great  Spanish  arttot 


Ooya.  It  ahowB  a  maa  faUm  aalaap  and  sor- 
roundad  by  bldaow  drsam-Uka  creatures, 
me  title  at  tbm  stdilag  la  'nua  Sleep  of 


It  to  our  tatm  to  Itfw  In  a  time  In  our  na- 
tlcn'a  history  whan  raaaon  ssema  to  have  been 
lulledr— or  drugged— Into  slaap.  We  have  seen 
the  Judicial  and  legtolatlve  monsters  this 
sleep  of  reaaon  baa  produced,  none  more 
hideous  or  destructlva  than  abortlon-on-de- 
mand.  We  haw  seen  men  of  reason  say  "I 
am  persanaDy  opposed  to  abortion".  .  .  .  And 
then  proceed  to  vote  against  any  pr(^>08al 
that  ml^t  save  the  unbom. 

AU  of  yoo  bare  today  represent  an  at- 
tempt to  awaken  our  state  and  our  beloved 
nation  from  thto  sleep  of  reason,  to  enable 
the  bright  simllght  of  fact  to  dissolve  the 
myths  and  the  obscurities,  half-truths,  the 
deceptions  and  the  self-deceptions  and,  yes, 
tbe  blatant  lies  that  are  at  tbe  heart  ot  the 
abortionist  position. 

Today,  rd  like  to  share  with  you  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  Inalienable  right  to  life, 
and  to  look  at  the  beginning  c^  our  nation 
and  what  it  may  tell  us  about  the  founders' 
ideas  concerning  respect  for  human  life. 

What  does  htotory  teU  us  about  the  right  to 
life  as  seen  in  tbe  days  of  the  founding 
fathers?  'Hiat  question  to  an  Important  one, 
so  I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  report 
to  me  on  moral  and  ethical  attitudes  toward 
abortion  in  and  around  the  time  our  nation 
was  founded.  What  resulted  was  some  re- 
search into  historical  sources  Uiat  gives  a 
brief  outline  of  the  most  prestigious  moral 
views  concerning  abortion  In  the  days  of 
Jefferson  and  Washington  and  Adams. 

AoctxtUng  to  the  Library,  the  most  author- 
itative work  of  the  Ute  Ugbteenth  Oentury- 
early  Nineteenth  Century  period  was  Medical 
Ethica  written  by  an  English  physician,  Dr. 
Thomaa  PerdvaL  Be  to  described  ss  "A  Man- 
chester Unitarian,  deeply  read  in  law.  .  .  . 
Phllosoidiy  and  Bthlcs."  While  allowing  for 
abortions  to  save  the  mother's  life,  Perclval 
tfiarply  condemns  abortion  In  general.  Here 
to  what  Thomaa  Perclval  wrote:  "To  extin- 
guish the  flnt  q>ark  of  life  to  a  crime  of  the 
same  natura,  both  against  our  Maker  and 
Society,  aa  to  deataroy  an  infant,  a  child,  or 
a  man;  these  regular  and  successive  stages  of 
existenoe  being  the  ordinances  of  God,  sub- 
ject alone  to  tba  Divine  ^^n.  .  . 

Further,  according  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress: "(Perclval)  speclflcaUy  rajects  the 
argument  that  tbe  mother  has  'equal  and 
full  rights'  ov«r  the  fetus  since  It  to  'a  por- 
tion at  the  womb,'  and  holds  VtxtA  'no  female 
can  be  prtvUeged  to  Injure  her  own  boweto, 
much  toes  the  fetus,  which  to  now  well  known 
to  constttuta  no  part  of  them.'  Indeed,  he 
Identlflea  abortion  'under  the  denomination 
of  murder'  when  and  if,  'no  moral  or  salntory 
end  (being)  In  vtow*  (i«..  In  therapeutic  eases 
when  the  conllgtiratlon  of  the  fetus'  en- 
dangera  the  mother's  Ufe),  aborttfaclents 
cause  the  death  oT  a  child  after  Urth.  Abor- 
tion in  the  senae  of  feticide  (1a.,  en  ventre  sa 
mere) ,  he  regards  (following  Blaokstone  and 
tbe  Common  Law)  as  a  'misprision'  or  'very 
heinous  misdemeanor.'  Be  qiiotee  Blackstone 
with  approval:  'If  a  woman  be  quick  with 
chUd,  and,  by  a  potion  or  otherwise.  kUleth 
It  In  her  womb,  this  to  a  great  mteprteion,  yet 
no  murder.  But  If  the  child  be  bom  alive, 
and  dtotb  of  the  potion  or  otherwise,  thto  to 
murder.' " 

Let's  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  last  point. 
We  know  that  for  two  thousand  years  and 
more  the  protection  of  human  life  in  the 
womb  was  always  considered  to  tte  of  para- 
mount importance.  We  know  also  that  ignor- 
ance of  the  facts  of  biological  development 
often  led  to  different  legal  approaches  to  the 
problem.  I  emphasize  thto  only  because  the 
abortion  lobby  has  rewritten  htotory  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allegedly  demonstrate  that  there 
never  was  a  concern  ritown  for  the  unborn, 
but  only  for  the  motaier.  Thomas  Perolvalls 
Medical  sthicM  makes  it  clear  that  aihenevei 
human  life  was  known  to  extot.  It  was  pro- 
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tected  and  that  whenever  it  could  be  demon- 
strated by  the  rather  primitive  scientific 
methods  of  those  days  that  human  life  had 
been  destroyed,  the  crime  was  viewed  with 

horror.  ^    ^  .       w.  i. 

And  this  was  the  moral  context  in  which 
our  nation  was  founded.  There  was  none  of 
the  aaphlstrj  and  the  Ultision  and  the  equi- 
vocation we  And  coming  out  of  the  mouths 
of  Intelligent  pro-abortionists  today.  Writ- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  w<wd  "life"  in  the 
"Life,  Liberty  and  Pvirsult  of  Happiness" 
phrase,  one  htotorian  has  stated:  "The  right 
to  life  seems  obvious.  .  .  ."  She  then  states 
that  the  right  to  life  was,  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, being  discussed  in  ".  .  .  other  con- 
texts .  .  .  beyond  mere  existence."  She  men- 
tions the  questKmlng  of  torture  as  a  method 
of  Justice  and  the  arguments  over  the  often 
harsh  penal  codes  of  the  time.  And  then  she 
writes:  ".  .  .1  am  not  claiming  that  Jeffer- 
son in  placing  life  first  among  rights  was 
consciously  behaving  in  any  but  the  conven- 
tional manner  of  all  opponents  of  tyranny; 
but  I  am  suggesting  here  and  in  passing  that. 
In  the  period  of  the  American  Bev(dutlon  and 
the  new  constitutions  and  laws  then  adopted, 
life,  its  treatment  and  dtoposal  were  becom- 
ing an  issue  of  deeper  consequence  than  the 
mere   matter   of   extotence,    or    of   self-de- 

I  want  to  pause  here  to  underscore  that 
"placing  life  first  among  rights"  to  seen  as 
acting  in  the  "conventional  manner  of  "all 
opponents  of  tyranny."  I  believe  this  Is  a  very 
instructive  point,  because  it  takes  the  respect 
for  human  life  out  of  the  realm  of  personal 
feeling  or  private  decision  and  fits  it  Into  the 
realm  of  public  debate.  Respect  for  life  to  al- 
ways opposition  to  tyranny,  and  it  was  un- 
derstood as  such  In  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Before  we  get  back  to  this  important  point, 
let  me  proceed  with  the  Library  of  Congress' 
research  into  the  attitudes  toward  abortkm 
of  the  learned  contemporaries  of  the  found- 
ing fathers.  Here  to  what  the  Library  states: 
"The  Protestant  tradition  In  colonial 
America  may  be  seen  in  the  Essay  on  the  Dec- 
alogue.  by  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Wads- 
worth  ( 1669-70  to  1737 ) ,  President  of  Harvard 
College  and  eminent  New  England  divine, 
who  condemns  those  who  'purposely  endeavor 
to  destroy  the  life  of  a  chUd  In  the  womb'  as 
violating  the  command,  "Thou  Shalt  not  Sll' 
...  It  may  be  noted  that  the  great  Luthwan 
scholar  and  writer,  Pufendorf  (D.  1694),  in 
his  magtoterlal  On  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of 
Nations  (1672),  translated  into  English  In 
1710  and  widely  read  in  the  18th  Century, 
argues  that  'the  power  of  the  father  does  (m 
no  account  extend  so  far  that  he  can  destroy 
the  child  while  yet  unbom,  except  in  case 
both  the  mother  and  child  would  otherwise 
perish.' " 

The  Library  rejKjrt  then  goes  on  to  say: 
"Theodorio  R.  (1791-1866)  and  John  B. 
(1794-1861)  Beck's  Elements  of  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence, published  at  Albany  in  1823  .  .  . 
(comes  out)  against  aninmtlon  or  quicken- 
ing as  a  significant  dividing  line:  "However 
objectionable  such  an  opinion  may  be,  yet 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  foetus  enjoys 
life  long  before  tbe  sensation  of  qiiickening 
Is  felt  by  the  mother  ...  If  physiology  and 
reason  Justify  the  position  just  laid  down, 
we  must  consider  those  laws  which  treat 
with  less  severity  the  crime  of  producing 
abortion  at  an  early  period  of  gestation,  as 
immoral  and  unjiist.'  This  view  was  expressed 
authoritatively  Just  forty-eight  years  after 
the  declaration  of  Independence." 

Thto  then  to  the  ctxitext  in  which  the 
founders  spoke  of  the  "unalienable  right  to 
Ufe."  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of 
thf  fact:  the  right  to  life  movement  in  thto 
stave  and  throughout  the  country  is  acting 
within  and  as  part  of  a  tradition  that  goes 
back  to  the  founders.  Reqpect  for  life  is  op- 
position to  tyranny  whether  that  tyranny 
be  royal  or  Judicial,  of  the  King  or  of  the 
Court,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  or  in  the 
Twentteth  Century. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  have  been  to  Wash- 


ington and  you  know  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  next  to  the  Supreme  Court 
tiuudlng.  What  puzzles  me  Is  why  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  didn't  simply  walk  up 
the  block  and  ask  somebody  in  the  Library 
for  the  Information  I  have  Just  read  to  you. 
How  anyone  can  be  aware  of  the  attitude  to- 
ward abortion  in  Colonial  America  and  then 
agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  to 
beyond  me.  And  that  anyone  can  write  a 
dectolon  like  Roe  v.  Wode  and  Doe  v.  Bolton 
without  even  considering  such  evidence  Is,  to 
put  It  mildly,  a  mystery.  But,  then,  the  Su- 
preme Court  moves  in  mysterious  ways  its 
blunders  to  perform. 

In  preparing  for  thto  ^>eech,  I  re-read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  came  across 
a  passage  that  to  grimly  ironic.  I  don't  know 
how  many  Americana  recall  It,  but  lu  that 
long  list  of  grievances  that  the  founders 
brought  against  George  m,  there  was  thto 
one — and  I  quote:  "He  haa  endeavored  to 
prevent  the  population  of  these  states  .  .  . 
by  .  .  .  obstructing  the  laws  .  .  .  and  refusing 
to  pass  others  ...  to  encourage  their 
migration  hither  . . ." 

It  would  seem  we  have  come  full  circle.  A 
nation  founded  because,  among  other  rea- 
sons, there  was  a  tyrannical  attempt  made 
to  "prevent"  population,  now  finds  its^, 
two  hundred  years  later,  embracing  the  "final 
solution  to  the  population  iHY>blem. 

The  passage  from  George  III  to  the  Su- 
preme Coiirt  decisions  of  1978  to  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  persuasive  arguments  I 
have  ever  seen  against  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tionary progress  In  hiunan  affairs. 

But,  when  I  begin  to  despair,  I  look  at 
New  York  SUte  Right  to  Life  and  its  dedi- 
cated and  energetic  members — and  I  know 
things  will  be  well  in  the  end. 

New  York,  in  which  one  of  the  first  pitched 
battles  against  the  invasion  of  the  pro-abor- 
tion phllosphy  was  fought,  has  a  proud  his- 
tory of  setting  the  pace.  The  United  States 
Civil  Rights  Commission — soon  to  be  re- 
named the  Civil  Wrongs  Commission — came 
out  with  a  shoddy  and  htotorlcally  inac- 
curate piece  of  work  supposedly  offering  an 
historic  view  of  the  legal  background  of 
abortion.  But  tiiose  ot  us  who  know  the 
New  York  Right  to  Life  movement  recognize 
that  our  very  own  Bob  Bym  wrote  the  defini- 
tive and  irrefutable  answer  to  the  abortion- 
IstB'  twtoting  of  legal  htotory  In  1873  in  the 
Tordham  Law  Review. 

Even  the  Washington  Star,  not  known  as  a 
captive  of  the  prollfe  movement,  recently 
paid  high  tribute  to  the  Human  Life  Re- 
view,  pubUshed  in  New  York  and  iM-lnglng 
to  the  nation  the  pro-life  writings  of  such 
dtotinguished  authors  as  Malcolm  Mugge- 
ridge,  Eugene  lonesco  and  many  others. 

And  yet  I  think  It  can  be  said  that  Mobile 
the  brillance  of  our  lawyers  and  the  excel- 
lence of  our  publications  are  important  fac- 
tors in  the  leadership  which  New  York  has 
offered  the  pro-life  movement  in  thto  na- 
tion, it  to  the  New  York  State  Rights  to  Life 
Committee  and  its  members  that  have  tnily 
carried  the  banner  so  magnlficantly. 

Thto  convention  demonstrates  to  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  New  York  and  the  people  of  America 
that  New  York  State  Right  to  Ufe  has  not 
yet  begun  to  fight. 

This  convention  is  a  demonstration  of 
faith.  It  to  a  demonstration  of  hope.  And, 
because  New  York  State  Right  to  Life  exists 
only  to  help  the  helpless,  it  Is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  love. 

The  abortionists  can  do  and  say  what  they 
want.  But  they  will  not  defeat  the  faith, 
hope  and  love  that  are  evident  here  today. 

Remember:  We  have  lost  a  battle.  There 
are  other  battles  to  be  fought,  battles  we  can 
and  will  win. 

The  Federal  government  to  still  spending 
mlUlons  to  kill  the  unbom.  We  have  to  stop 
them  whenever  and  wherever  we  can,  and  we 
can  do  it  through  amending  relevant  bllto. 
It  can  be  done  and  it  must  be  done.  In  the 
Hoiise  and  in  the  Senate. 
Every   time   a  pro-abortion  statement   Is 


made.  In  the  Congress  or  in  the  media.  In- 
telligent and  Informed  efforts  can  and 
should  be  made  to  set  the  record  straight. 

The  current  move  for  hearings  In  the 
House  should  be  pxuvued  with  vigor. 

I  know  you  will  be  dlsctisslng  these  and 
other  ideas  in  your  seminars.  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you  as  to  the  approaches 
you  think  are  best  suited  to  the  task  in 
front  of  us. 

Whatever  the  approach,  I  know  that  the 
pro-life  movement  Is  acting  In  the  great 
American  tradition.  On  March  31,  1809, 
thirty-three  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said:  '•The  care  of  human  life  and  hap- 
piness, and  not  their  destruction,  to  the  first 
and  only  legitimate  object  of  good  govern- 
ment." 

Let  us  work  In  such  a  way  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  founders,  principles  embracing 
human  life,  are  once  again  at  the  heart  of 
thto  great  and  beloved  nation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

s.  Its 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattzkld)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  123,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.    1S43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dou,  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGei)  was 
added  as  a  coHMnsor  of  S.  1843,  a  bill  to 
amend  and  clarify  certain  regulatory  au- 
thorities of  the  Federal  Ctovemment  over 
work  and  activities  in  navigable  waters, 
s.  i»2a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunkey) 
and  the  Senator  frran  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHRiT)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1926,  the  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nization Amendments  of  1976. 

S.    33X1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bblucon,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2321,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

S.   23ST 

On  October  8, 1975,  at  his  own  request, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  P«ox- 
irac)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2327.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Real  Estate  Set- 
tlement Procedures  Act  of  1974. 

S.   3364 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mokdale.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2364.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
implement  a  system  of  priority  allocation 
of  Canadian  crude  oil  to  American  re- 
finers. 

S.    S38S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihoxtye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mi'.  McQee),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Mohbale)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2389,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974. 

8.    S4SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hartks)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  fMr.  Laxali)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2426,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  reduced  rate  of  postage  for 
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letters  sealed  against  Inspection  mailed 
bf  ivlvate  cltinns. 

At  the  request  of  llr.  isoxm,  the  Sen- 
ator tram  Wyoming  (Bfr.  McOn).  the 
3enat(ff  from  Minnesota  (Ur.  Hxnc- 
PBisT) ,  the  Senator  from  Tndlana  (lir. 
Hakkb)  .  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (lir. 
Fuer),  the  SenAtor  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
TivT),  and  the  Senator  from  HawaU 
(Mr.  VoHo)  were  added  as  cosponson  of 
S.  34S8,  a  bffi  to  amend  ttie  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

B.   S44a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Momoalb,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway), 
the  Senator  from  Mfameseta  (Mr.  Roac- 
nur),  and  the  Senattx'  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Ytnnro)  were  added  as  co- 
sponaors  oi  8.  2442,  a  bm  to  help  curb 
the  spread  of  Dutch  etan  disease. 

S.    M«5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClttre,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was 
t  •  eosponaor  of  8.  M<6,  a  bill  to 
ItaB  fonnatlan  of  Investment 
eapHal  reqaired  to  espand  both  Job  fvp- 
portonltiei  and  prodnctlvltsr  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy? 
■.  a««o 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tatt,  the  Senator 
frena  Mtav  Tosk  CMr.  .^»its)  was  added 
as  a  eeooneor  of  &  24M.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Reglnnal  Ban  Beorganlaatton  Act  at 
ivn  In  eMtar  to  auiiiorlae  and  direct  the 
Secretary  <rf  Transportation  to  make  cer- 
tain State  and  local  tax  payments  on  be- 
half of  railroads  In  reorganization. 

Mr.  BSBJCOFF,  Mr.  Prealdent.  recently 
I  introdueed  ksWatlon.  &  25M,  to  pro- 
vide medicare  coverage  for  a  wide  range 
of  services  provided  by  an  outpatient 
rehataJlttatloB  center  such  as  those  op- 
erated hy  Qm  Saster  Seal  Society. 

Senator  Hawmow  WkuuiiB  of  New 
Jersey,  a  kmg-tlme  champion  of  the 
problems  of  the  handicapped  and  those 
in  need  of  rehahOltaticm  services.  Joined 
with  ma  in  introducing  ffate  legUbttkm. 

tTnfortnnately.  due  to  an  Inadvertence 
in  the  BaooBB.  Baaatat  Wiuuuam'  nane 
was  not  listed.  His  early  and  strong  sup- 
port at  this  legislation  should  be  brought 
to  the  attentkm  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
ask  unanimous  cimsent  that  he  be  added 
as  a  coeponsor  of  8. 290C.    

Tbe  PRBSDDIMO  OIVIOER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
FRINTINO 


NATURAL  GAS  EMEBOENCY  ACT!  OF 

197&— 8.  2310 

AMaarrnMiiiii  iros.  •••  ahb  9t* 

^^Ordeted  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.)  

Mr.  ROriH.  M^.  President,  today  I  sub- 
mit two  amendnHnte  to  this  Emergency 
Natural  Oaa  iegtriatlon  now  before  the 
Senate  (8.  a3M).  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
sent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo 
for  immertlate  review  by  my  'yolleagwg 

"Omct  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
menta  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
locoes,  as  foDovs: 


AitxROXKirr  MO.  Ma 

'      ITATUKAI,   CAS   KMZKGENCT    ACT   OF    1*78 

Inoert  a  new  Section  13  as  follows: 

Sac.  IS.  AlXOCATtON  OF  Natttbal  Oas 

(a)  Wltenever  the  Federal  Power  Commls- 
sioa  (berelnaXter  referred  to  as  the  "Oom- 
mlasion")  determines  that  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  are  In  such  short  supply  within  a 
service  area  that  they  pose  a  threat  to  nat- 
dantlal  users,  small  users,  hospitals  or  other 
services  vltia  to  the  public  health,  safety,  or 
weUara,  the  Commission  shall  by  ordar,  direct 
any  pipeline  or  pipelines  not  experiencing 
such  shortages,  to  make  specified  deliveries 
of  natural  gas  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
p4>ellne  experiencing  such  emergency  short- 
ages. 

(b)  Orders  issued  under  ptaragraph  (a) 
shall  provide  for — 

<  A)  protoctKm  of  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfMV,  and  the  natloaal  defenae: 

(B)  malntenacce  cX  aU  pubUe  services; 

(C)  maintenance  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions; 

(D)  minimization  of  economic  distortion, 
protection  of  )obe,  and  ellmliiatlon  of  In- 
flexibility and  unneoeaeary  Interference  with 
eooBomlc  market  mechanisms. 

(c)  To  the  maTlmnm  extent  practicable 
aay  allocation  order  eetaldlahed  under  sub- 
section (a)  ahaU  be  (A)  beaed  on  a  reaaotn- 
able  base  period,  and  (B)  structured  so  as  to 
remit  In  Uie  equitable  distribution  of  nat- 
ural gas  among  all  regions.  States,  and 
areas  ol  the  united  States  and  sectors  of 
the  economy  so  sa  to  minimize  the  Impact  of 
natural  gas  shortages. 

(d)  "Hm  provisions  of  this  Section  shall 
aiq>ly  to  all  natural  gas  produced  or  trans- 
ported in  the  United  States. 


NO.    »T0 

At  the  t^iproprlate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  Sections : 

Sec.  .  Natukal  Oas  PaooircTioN  on  Feo- 
EiAi,  Lands — 

(a)  All  leases  or  other  agreements  entered 
into  by  ttie  Secretary  of  Interior  under  the 
Authority  ot  the  Nattual  Gas  Act  (16  VS.C. 
717)  <m  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
(4S  T7.S.C.  1309)  f<^  the  exploration  or  pro- 
doetion  of  oU  or  natural  gas  on  Fedacal 
Uoids  shall  contain  a  provision  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  the  right  to  require  In- 
creased production  up  to  but  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  eOlolent  rate  of  production 
under  such  lease  for  the  purposes  of  dealing 
with  emergency  shortages  <rf  t^l  or  natural 
gas  or  other  natlotnal  emergeneles. 

<b)  Within  90  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  regula- 
tions setting  forth  the  maximum  efSclent 
rate  <3i  production  for  each  field  on  Federal 
lands  which  the  Secretary  determines  pro- 
duces, or  has  the  capacity  to  produce,  slg- 
nlflcant  quantities  of  natural  gas. 

(c)  For  ptnpoees  of  this  section  the  term 
■"maximum  effldent  rate  of  production" 
means  the  maximum  rate  of  productl<m  of 
natural  gas  which  may  be  smtalned  without 
loas  of  ultimate  recovery  of  crude  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas,  or  both,  under  sound  engineering 
principles. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  aathorlJBe  the  production  from  any 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  subject  to  the  pro- 
vlalons  of  chi^iter  641  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

Sic.  .  DispoernoN  or  Fxdekal  Royalty 
Natuxal  Oas — 

(a)  Ujxm  commencement  of  production 
at  natural  gas  from  any  lease  on  Federal 
lands  Issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  (15  USC  717)  or  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Uuida  Act  (43  USC  1409) 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  ahaU, 
except  as  pronOed  in  this  SeotMn,  ^MTar  to 
ttM  public  and  mU  I^  competlttve  bidding 
for  not  less  than  its  fair  market  value,  in 


such  amounts  and  for  such  terms  aa  he 
determines,  that  proporttan  <tf  the  gas  pro- 
duced from  said  lean  which  is  due  the  United 
States  as  royalty  natural  gaa.  Whenever, 
after  consultation  with  and  advice  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  caiatrman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  an  emasgency  shortage  of 
nattu-al  gas  Is  threatening  to  cause  severe 
economic  or  sooial  dlslooatum  in  any  region 
of  the  United  States  and  that  such  region 
can  be  serviced  in  a  practical,  feasible  and 
efficient  manner  by  royalty  natural  gas  of 
the  Federal  government,  the  Secretary  shall 
limit  participation  of  eompetitoca  for  the 
sale  of  any  such  royalty  natural  gas  to  those 
servicing  such  region,  but  he  8baU  not  make 
any  sale  for  less  than  ttut  fair  market  iHlce. 
(b)  Within  sixty  daya  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shsai  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  systematic  plan  to- 
gether with  any  necessary  FMeral  policies, 
regulations  and  procedures  anrf  any  amend- 
ments he  deems  necessary  to  Uie  Natural  Oas 
Act,  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  1930,  or  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  or  any 
other  applicable  Federal  legiiOatlon,  to 
facilitate  and  maximize  the  efBcient  and  ef- 
fective vise  of  royalty  natural  gas  ordered 
by  the  Secretary  pursvumt  to  (a)  above.  In 
preparing  such  recommendations  for  use  of 
such  roytity  natural  gas  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  any  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  department  or  agency. 

Mr.  ROTH.  These  amendments  would 
provide  needed  quantities  of  natural 
gas  to  regions  threatened  by  crippling 
shortages  and  assure  that  all  natural  gas 
available  for  use  in  the  coming  months 
is  distributed  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  to  minimize  social  and  economic 
Impacts. 

Ammdment  No.  969  provides  authority 
for  the  PPC  to  order  emergency  alloca- 
tion of  natural  gas.  The  FPC  needed  this 
authority  last  winter  and  we  must  make 
sure  it  is  available  for  the  coming  heating 
season.  Emergency  allocation  would  pro- 
vide relief  to  communities  in  critically 
short  supply  by  authorizing  redistribu- 
tion of  nf^ural  gas  from  areas  with 
abundance  to  areas  experiencing  major 
shortages  to  meet  minimum  operational 
needs.  In  this  way,  sievere  displacement 
and  dislocation  in  locales  serviced  by  in- 
terstate pipelines  niiich  have  no  gas 
would  be  avoided  by  spreading  curtail- 
ment Impacts  over  a  broad  area. 

Under  the  amendment,  emergency 
allocation  would  be  initiated  only  when 
shortages  threaten  residential  and  other 
small  quantity  users  and  hospitals  and 
otiier  services  vital  to  public  safety, 
health  and  welfare.  Adequate  supplies  of 
gas  would  be  availaUe  for  maintenance 
of  pubHc  services  and  national  d^ense, 
ctmtlnuance  ol  essential  agriculture 
operations  and  elimination  of  major 
economic  distortions  and  dislocations 
caused  by  closing  of  plants  and  loss  of 
jobs. 

Allocation  will  not  encourage  In- 
creased natural  gas  production  In  this 
country  to  future  years  and  should  not 
be  viewed  as  a  long-term  solution  to  our 
Nation's  natural  gas  crisis.  However, 
It  Is  a  statutcny  authority  desperatdy 
needed  at  this  time  to  avert  potoitially 
severe  ec<momic  and  social  disruptions 
in  regions  threatened  by  major  curtail- 
ments. 
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Amendment  Ho.  470  Is  designed  to 
augment  owranb  statutory  and  admlA- 
istrattve  guldaUaes  tor  the  leastaig  d 
public  ondien  and  olbhore  lands  to  re- 
quire increased  production  of  oU  and 
natural  gas  by  the  lessor  to  meet  emer- 
gency conditions.  Additionally,  the 
amendment  expands  statutory  authmrl- 
ties  under  ftha  Natural  Oas  Act  and  Outer 
CtmtlnMitai  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  ordw 
natural  gas  lease  royalties,  in  kind  and  to 

distribute  gas  so  as  to  alleviate  shortages 
in  particular  areas.  It  also  requires  the 
Secretary  of  fiiterimr  to  submit  a  plan  to 
Congress  on  how  the  effective  use  of 
royalty  gas  from  public  lands  can  be 
maximised. 

Mr  Preiridenk,  the  Congress  must  act 
now  (HI  a  natwnd  gas  UU  th&t  both  effec- 
tively addresMS  shortages  starting  next 
month  and  revMses  the  trend  of  the  last 
5  years.  CHnoe  10TO.  donands  for  natural 
gas  have  far  oatstriMted  its  stvply- 

We  are  aa  familiar  with  the  f rightoi- 
ing  r«x»tB  puWWied  recently  on  the  nat- 
ural gas  outlook  tbi»  winter  for  nearly 
half  the  States  ot  our  Union.  The  re- 
ports from  every  source  are  consistent 
and  bleak.  Ther  abow  that  States  up  and 
down  the  Attantle  8«*J>«:d  and 
throughout  the  Midwest  and  Par  Weet 
will  expertenee  shortages  of  as  much  as 
two-thirds  of  Cheir  requirenents.  "nds 
threatens  businesses,  lsu»e  and  smafl, 
and  loss  of  aa  many  as  500,000  jobe  to 
add  to  the  8  milDbn  already  uncmploiyed. 
Literally,  the  social  w^n-betog  and  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  a  dOBen  States  or  more 
are  at  stake  uhleee  effective  stqis  are 
taken  rlg^t  now.  by  the  CSongress.  Time 
for  bickering  luii  long  since  run  out. 

Fm-  my  State  at  Ddaware  natural  gas 
shortagw  make  tlbe  outlook  grfm.  A 
recent  tortcast  hy  the  ^^^A  noita 
Ddaware  as  the  fourth  hardest  mt  State 
this  winter,  wl*h  North  Carolina,  Mary- 
land, and  Vtrglnla  leading  the  Ust. 
Pennsylvnnia,  New  Jexsey„  West  Virginia. 
Ohio,  New  York,  South  Carcdlna.  and 
Kentucky  are  also  noted  as  regions 
threatsned  bar  critical  shortfalls. 

Steps  taken  to  move  this  country  out 
of  its  current  recession  and  create  Johs 
will  be  levened  if  pendfaig  natural  gas 
shortages  go  unoheoked.  Even  fanning, 
long  the  badcfaene  and  mainstay  ot  sta- 
biUty  of  this  Nation,  is  severely  ttireat- 
ened  if  sufleisnt  natural  gas  for  ferti- 
lizer and  crop  drying  and  treating  is  not 
available.  Natural  gas  for  agriculture 
must  be  a  priority  iton  addressed  by  our 
emergency  provisions  and  I  support 
those  sections  of  current  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  lurge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  both  in  support  of  these  key 
amendments  and  in  enactment  of  a  re- 
sponsive natural  gas  bill  at  the  earUest 
date  possible. 

aamniMZMT  no.  tii 
(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  (m 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  i»«posed  by  him  to 
Ammdmttit  No.  910  proposed  to  the  bfll 
*S.  2310),  ttie  Natural  Gas  Emergency 
Act  of  1975. 

AlteNDMEMT  NO.  B72 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
Uie  table.) 

Mr.  RANDOUPH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  moposed  by  him  to 


Ammdment  No.  919  pnwjsed  to  the  bill 
(8.  2310) ,  suinra. 

AKXNDMXNT  NO.  aVS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  Amendment  No.  919  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  2310  > ,  supra.  -"" 

AMKNDMXirrs  MOS.  STB  AND  97S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  OLENN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intmded  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  919  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  2310) ,  supra. 

AMXNDMEMT  NO.  tTT 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  Mr.  Phujp  A. 
Hart,  for  himself,  Mr.  MRcaur,  Mr. 
DmtKIN,  Mr.  KSNHKDT,  Mr.  Packwood, 

Mr.  Osay  Hmt,  Mr.  Nblson,  Mr. 
McGovxRN,  and  Mr.  Clauc)  submitted 
an  amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  Amendment  Nb.  919  pro- 
posed to  the  bin  (8.  SS19),  sitpra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  VTB 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NEL8CW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pkkct, 
and  Mr.  PioxianO  submillBd  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  propoeed  by  them 
Jointly  to  Amendment  No.  919  proposed 
to  the  bin  (8. 2910) ,  supra. 

AMKNDMXlrr   NO.   •?» 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

^t.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  919  proposed  to  the  bin 
(S.  2310) .  supra. 

AMXNDKKNT  NO.  aSO 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HOLUNOS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  ivepoeed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  919  pn^TOsed  to  the  biU 
(8.  2310) .  svQMra. 

AKBHDMXNT  HO.  tei 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  (XLBNN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  propoeed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  919  proposed  to  the  blU 
(8. 2310) .  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   983 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HOLLING6  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  919  prc^xtsed  to  the  bin 
(8. 2310) .  supra. 

HEW  XATUEAI.  GAS  DKriNiUON 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  under 
ttie  Pearson-Bentsen  amendmoit,  No. 
919,  new  natural  gas  produced  onshore 
is  immediately  deregulated  and  new  nat- 
ural gas  pro^iced  offshore  is  deregulated 
aftw  5  years.  The  theory  of  this  ap- 
proach is  that  hlgh»  prices  for  new  nat- 
ural gas  win  provide  incentives  to  en- 
courage additional  natural  gas  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  Natton's  energy  needs. 

However,  deregulatod  prices  for  old 
natural  gas  are  completely  unjustified. 
Higher  prices  for  old  gas  simply  provide 
windfalls  to  imtducers  and  provide  no 


dhrect  incentives  for  additional  produc- 
tion. Yet  the  Pearson-Bentsen  amend- 
meat  would  permit  old  gas  to  be  sold 
at  deregulated  new  gas  prices  upon  the 
explrati(m  of  existing  contracts.  A  pro- 
ducer Incurs  no  additional  costs  and  to 
permit  him  to  charge  deregulated  prices 
for  continued  delivery  of  old  gas  places 
an  enormous  inflationary  burden  on  the 
economy  and  results  to  unjust  enrich- 
ment of  producers. 

In  addition,  the  Pearson-Bentcen 
amendment  would  permit  old  natural  gas 
from  old  reservoirs  to  be  sold  at  new 
unregulated  prtees  if  new  wells  are 
drilled.  This  would  encourage  wasteful 
drilling  in  existing  fields  where  produc- 
tion from  new  wells  would  simply  reduce 
production  from  old  wells.  It  would  dis- 
courage new  discoveries  where  risks  are 
greater  and  return  imcertoin  when  com- 
pared to  drilling  in  old  fields. 

This  amendment  assures  that  deregu- 
lated prices  are  available  to  those  who 
go  out  and  ftod  new  gas,  not  those  who 
simply  continue  selling  old  gas  or  put 
new  straws  into  old  sodas.  This  amend- 
ment would  encourage  a  maximum  effort 
by  producers  to  find  additional  natural 
gas  and  not  to  waste  resources  by  sim- 
ply drilling  in  old  fidds. 

Under  this  amendment,  there  would 
be  six  categories  of  new  gas  that  would 
be  available  to  the  interstate  market  on 
a  long-term  basis : 

First  Gas  from  weUs  driUed  after 
January  1, 1975,  which  has  not  previously 
been  dedicated  to  the  interstate  market. 

Second.  Gas  already  in  production  and 
being  sold  in  the  Intrastate  market. 

Third.  Gas  from  newly  discovered 
reservoirs  onshore. 

jV>urth.  Gas  from  newly  discovered 
reservohrs  offshore  which  is  sold  under 
a  contract  of  not  less  than  15  years — all 
of  the  offshore  gas  is  from  Federal  do- 
main and  therefore  in  the  interstate 
market.  In  order  for  newly  discovered 
gas  to  be  eligible  for  the  hew  market 
price  created  by  deregulation,  such  gas 
must  be  sold  on  a  term  of  not  less  than  15 

years. 

fifth.  Gas  produced  from  bona  flde  ex- 
tenskms  of  existing  onshore  reservoirs. 

Sixth.  Gas  presently  being  sold  to  the 
interstate  market  under  limited-term 
certificates — 5  years  or  less — or  tempo- 
rary emergency  certificates.  I  This  gas 
would  be  continued  in  the  interstate  mar- 
ket; otherwise  deUvery  to  the  Interstate 
market  would  end  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  certificate  or  the  temporary  con- 

This  definition  effectively  prevents  the 
.sale  of  "old"  gas  for  "new"  prices.  It 
would  prevent  the  redrilling  of  an  exist- 
ing reservoir  and  the  sale  of  the  old  gas 
for  the  new  and  increased  prices,  pro- 
viding a  wlndfan  for  the  producer. 

This  definition  would  also  prevent 
"old"  gas  now  being  sold  into  the  Inter- 
state maiket  from  becoming  "new"  gas 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  contract  under 
which  that  gas  is  presently  being  sold 
and  thereby  creating  a  windf aU  profit  for 
the  owner  erf  such  gas;  and  It  would  also 
prevent  the  "abandonment"  of  service  by 
the  seller  of  such  gas,  thus  insuring  the 
contiiuiing  fiow  of  natural  gas.  This  is 
because  such  gas  would  stiU  be  subject  to 
the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
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Tlito  tkllniyon  would  also  Ixisure  that 
•n  oOdMire  fa*— when  much  o(  our  pres- 
ent and  potantlal  nmtmt  appear  to  be— 
would  not  be  eUfflde  for  deregulated 
prleee  unleee  add  under  a  contract  for 
a  term  o<  not  lees  than  15  years.  This 
would  Inraxe  the  f>onttnutng  flow  of  such 
gas  Into  the  Intentate  market  and  into 
the  areas  at  this  country  served  by  the 
oridnal  purrhartng  pipeUnes.  It  would 
prerent  diort-term  contracts  that  would 
t  the  seller  d  the  gas  to  continually 
with  the  purchaser  for  Increased 
prices. 

DrnSRNATIDNAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  fOOD  AfiCOErrAMCE  ACT— 
H^  1006 


AXBHDMXMT    MO.    •74 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
thetaUe.) 

Mr.  RCyTH  submitted  an  amendment 
Intaaded  to  be  moposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  OUL  SOOS)  to  authoriae  assistance 
for  diaaster  relief  and  rehaUUtetUm.  to 
proflde  for  oveiaeas  distrlbutkm  and  pro- 
dOBtlaa  d  agricultural  commodities,  to 
aiiMDd  the  Itoreign  Assistance  Act  of 
19il.  and  for  other  purposes. 


AZKHTIDNAL    COVOM8CKU3    OP 


.        M^Mmm^mmn    MO.    SIT 

At  thk  reovest  <tf  Mr.  lipmALS.  the 
Senator  ^Cnni  Iflnnesota  (Mr.  Hxm- 
r)  ihm  added  as  a  eotqipnaor  of 
'  No.  81Tto  create  an  Amerl- 
ean  Bloentnalal  Fbetography  and  Film 
Praieet.  Inlwirted  to  be  propoeed  to  the 
bm  (8.  1606)  to  extend  and  Improre 
Pfograms  authorlaed  by  the  Knergencr 
Jobs  and  imemployment  Assistance  Act 
of  1674. 

AmOUllCSMENT  OF  HEARINOS 

Mr.  JACBBON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cofdanoe  with  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
on  latertor  and  Ihsalar  ABaht,  I  widi  to 
advise  my  coneagues  and  the  puUie  tliat 
the  fbOowinc  hearings  and  business 
mweMuM  bare  been  achedifled  before  the 
canuBittee  for  ttw  next  2 


OetoiMr  ai:  Mlni^li.  Mftteriala,  and  Fuels 
8wbw— ntttw. — 10  sjn. — room  3110 — taear- 
ta^  niwi<g1it  at  aptrmUaoB  of  oonBervatlon 
tftvMoa  of  VjB.  0«olnglp>l  Bnrray. 

OetoiMr  U:  Boami-Bmtmtm  Oontarence. — 
M  sjfB.  and  S  pjLr-room  4aoo-B.  flsa.  Ka- 
lOB  and  Oil  MUoy  but 
-  FbU  OommlttM — 10  m.m. — 
SllO— ^iMrtiig,  MbnUnatton  of  Kent 
a  to  IM  Under  SeereUry  of  Interior. 
Oetober  »:  Honie  flemete  Conference— 10 
a  pjn. — room  to  be  determined— 
8.  an.  Bneigj  Ooneemttlon  and  OU  PoUcy 
bUL 

M:    Fun  Committee— 10  aju. — 

«tlO    hearing.  Indian  Waters  AUoca- 
I  (Oivtral  anaooa  Project) . 

'  18:  limwe  Wenate  Conference — 10 
9  pjn^-Soom  to  be  determined — 
B.  an.  Wiieifj  Oeneenatton  and  OU  Policy 
Mtt. 

Oetobar  a*:  Fim  Committee— 10  ajn.— 
lie  hsartng.  taOima  Water  AUooa- 
(OiBtari  AHaooa  Projeet). 

'  M:  Ifnnas  Banato  Oonferenee— lO 

a  pjn.    room  B-a07.  Capites— «. 

1  and  OU  raiey  bUl. 


Infonaaklon 
Mgtdatlons  for  tmple- 


October  38:  Houae-Senate  Conferoice 
(tentattve) — 10  ajn.— ^oom  to  be  deter- 
mined— HA  49,  Petroleum  Beaerre  on  Public 
Lands  legislation. 

October  39:  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels 
Subcommittee — 10  a.m. — room  3110 — shear- 
ing. To  hear  Administration  witnesses  re 
oreralght  on  law  of  sea. 

October  29:  Knergy  Besearch  and  Water 
Beeoturces  Subcommittee — 10  a.m. — ^room 
4300 — bearing,  8.  2301,  to  reauthorize  and 
modify  McKay  Dam,  Oregon. 

October  80:  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcom- 
mittee— 10  aan. — room  3110 — shearing,  8. 
1725,  Chickasaw  National  Recreation  Area; 
and  S.  847,  Seward  National  Recreation  Area; 
8.  1776,  Valley  Forge  National  Park;  S.  661, 
Chattahoochee  River  National  Recreation 
Area. 

October  30:  Bnergy  Research  and  Water 
Resource  Subcommittee — ^9:30  a.m. — room 
asoa-^kearlng,  S.  2080,  to  authorise  modi- 
fications to  Dickinson  Dam,  North  Dakota, 
and  S.  3493,  PoUack-Herreld  unit  authoriza- 
tion. South  Dakota. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
a  public  hearing  before  the  Parks  and 
RecreatioQ  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Tta»  hearing  is  scheduled  toe  Novem- 
ber 13.  beghmlng  at  10  ajn^  in  room 
3110  of  ttie  DiriEsen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. T\Bst&nony  is  invited  regarding  the 
following  bUls:  S.  867,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  the 
Fire  Island  National  Seashmre,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  Septonber  11, 
1964  (78  Stat  928);  B.  1689.  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Devel- 
opment Corporatian  Act  of  1972  (Public 
law  92-578).  as  amended:  S.  1847.  a  bOl 
to  autfaoriae  the  101st  Alrtiome  Division 
Association  to  erect  a  memorial  in  the 
District  of  OohimWa  or  Its  envinms;  and 
S.  2158.  a  bill  to  increase  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  Mlssitm  66  Bypass  at  Vlcks- 
burv.Ifiss. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
James  Beime.  of  the  suboommittee  staff 
on  extensi<Hi  47145.  Tlioee  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  sidbmit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  recwd  should 
write  to  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee, nxxn  3106,  Diriuen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 


NOTICE  OF  NOMINATION  HEARINO 

ISr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WnxiAMS).  I  wish  to  announce 
that  a  hearing  on  Morton  Com,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  08HA. 
will  be  held  by  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober 22,  1075.  The  hearing  will  begin  at 
9:80  a.m.  in  room  4232  of  the  Diricsen 
Senate  Office  Riilding.  Itaterested  per- 
sons iriu)  wish  to  testify  or  who  wish  to 
submit  testimony  to  be  indoded  In  the 
record  Aonld  contact  Mr.  Donald  Bls- 
bnrg,  room  4280.  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  (209)  224-7665. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINO 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Presldept.  I  wish 
Senate  and  the  pubUc,  the  scheduling  of 


a  public  bearing  before  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  Soiate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affate  Ccnnmittee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  October 
30,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3llo 
of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Testimony  is  invited  regarding  S.  661,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Chattahoochee  River  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  In  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for 
othn*  purposes;  S.  847,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Seward  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 8.  1725.  a  bill  to  establish  the 
CHiickasaw  NaticnuJ  Recreation  Area  In 
the  State  of  Oldahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  S.  1776,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
the  Valley  Forge  Ifetlonal  Historical 
Park  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  other  purposes. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
James  Beime,  of  the  suboommittee  staff 
on  extension  47145.  TUose  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  ^^AfcHng  record  should 
write  to  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee, room  3166.  Ditksen  Senate 
Office  BuUding.  WasMngton,  D.C.  20510. 

NOTICE  OF  mSARINGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Qubeommlttee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Sniall  Business 
Committee  has  sdieduled  heftrings  for 
November  10  and  11  on  the  effects  of 
drug  bioavailability  requirements  pro- 
posed by  the  Food  and  Drag  Administra- 
tion on  competition,  small  business,  and 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  public.  The 
witnesses  win  be  announced  later. 

The  hearings  for  both  days  wlU  begin 
at  10  a.m.  and  will  be  held  in  room  1318 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


:     NOTICE  OF  BEARING 

Mr.  JOHNS1X3N.  Mr.  PrasideBt,  I  wish 
to  announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
a  public  hearing  before  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber 6,  beginning  at  10  ajn.,  in  roinn  3110 
of  the  Diritsen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Testimony  is  invited  recanting  the  fol- 
lowing bills  to  designate  wilderness  in 
certain  national  paito:  S.  72.  S.  97, 
8.  731,  8.  885,  S.  1068,  S.  1069,  S.  1085. 
S.  1092,  8.  1093,  S.  1096,  8.  1099,  and 
8.  1675. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings,  you  may  widl  to  contact  Mr. 
James  Beime,  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
on  extension  47145.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  sutxnit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hesuing  record  should 
write  to  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee, room  3106,  Diriisen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  tiM  Sabeommlttee  on 
HoMsIng  and  TMma  Aflaln  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankhic,  BouMng  and  Urban 
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ing  on  the  national  flood  Insuranoe  i»0' 
nam  (m  November  12  and  IS.  1978. 

The  hearing  vrlll  be  held  In  room  6302. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Buildtaig  and  wlU 
begin  at  10  a  jn.  each  morning. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A«rair>  will  h<dd  a  2-day  oversight  hear-  exiaa  left  England  and  during  the  c^^  o* 
^^^^^..Tt^Aitl^fn^^tit^e  wlare  wblCh  resulted  from  the  Protestant 
to  announce.  *«  *n^™<^^,5f^  -ZS*    Befocmatlon.  Tb»  mon  Wttw  ttis  perwcu- 

*""  turn  oS  the  Puritans  by  the  entrenCbed  High 

OhurCh,  the  more  insistent  and  persistent 
the  Puritans  became  for  the  freedom  of  their 

WCMVhlp. 

The  Compact,  drafted  "In  the  name  of 
Ood."  was  the  beginning  of  our  American 
Republic.  The  Colony,  of  which  It  was  to 
become  the  instrument  of  government,  was 
founded  "for  the  glory  of  Ood."  The  Pil- 
grims covenanted  and  combined  themselves 
together  to  enact  "Just  and  equal  laws,"  and 
they  voluntarily  pledged  themselves  to  yield 
to  these  laws  "all  due  submission  and 
obedience." 

The  Mayflower  Compact  was  the  funda- 
mental law  of  their  new  State.  But  It  was 
more.  The  Pilgrims  applied  the  Bible  to  com- 
mon life  in  a  personal  and  practical  way. 
mey  guaranteed  religious  liberty.  They 
stressed  the  imperative  of  righteous  char- 
acter. They  believed  in  Ood  with  passionate 
devotion.  Their  lives  were  Ood-centered.  Ood 
was  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  those  sturdy 
Pilgrims;  nor  to  their  wives;  nor  to  their 
children. 

They  had  landed  on  a  frozen  shore,  bleak 
and  dread,  but  they  were  glad.  As  they  knelt 
In  prayer  the  very  snovro  seemed  warm,  and 
the  flakes  falling  on  their  cheeks  melted  into 
tears  of  gratitude.  Pioneers  of  true  Amerl- 
ouilsm,  they  stayed,  they  conquered,  they 
sowed  their  seed  in  the  sacred  soU  of  the 
rights  of  men,  and  garnered  a  goodly  har- 
vest. A  poet  reflected  this  mood: 

Ay,  call  It  holy  ground. 

The  sou  where  flrat  they  trod! 
They  have  left  unstained  wbat  there  they 
found — 

Freedom  to  worship  God ! 

THX  DECLAKATION   OF   IKDEPENDENCE 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  our  exo- 
dus from  human  bondage,  eame  out  of  a 
vast  and  noble  courage.  It  does  not  require 
much  apace  to  write  It.  or  much  ttane  to  re- 
pea*  it;  but  It  was  the  final  crown  of  years 
of  pcfliUcal  revolution. 

The  effect  of  the  adc^tlon  ot  the  Declara- 
tion of  imtependmce  was  toataat  and  ep- 
ochal. It  awakened  Joy  througboat  the  entire 
land.  It  united  the  Oolonlaa  as  nothing  on 
earth  could  have  done.  It  <a>ang»<  a  daCHi- 
slve  war  for  the  redress  of  wrtmgs  into  a  war 
for  the  eatablistament  of  C  new  and  separate 
govwnment.  It  dre>w  a  clear  cut  mue  be- 
tween thoae  wijo  ware  loyal  to  the  newly 
fbrmed  govammcBt  and  tbflee  who  remained 
loyal  to  tbe  Brttlah  crown.  It  moved  the  peo- 
ple to  face  hardship  and  privation  for  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

From  1778  to  the  present  hour,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  has  been  the  in- 
spiration of  a  new  hope  among  the  oppressed 
of  every  tribe  and  nation  throughout  the 
world.  Let  persons  in  affluent  circtimstances 
try  as  they  will  to  deny  its  dictum  that  "all 
meri  are  created  equal." 

A»  originally  presented  to  Congress,  the 
Declaration  contained  three  references  to 
Ood:  the  first  in  the  opening  paragraph, 
where  "the  Lawa  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's 
Ood"  are  invoked;  the  seoood  In  the  para- 
graph following,  where  "We  bold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  aU  men  ...  are  en< 
dowed  by  their  Creator  with  inherent  and 
inalienable  Rights";  and  the  third,  where  the 
signers,  in  the  vUtlmate  beaeechment,  appeal 
"to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitude  of  our  intentions.  .  .  ." 

The  draft  closed  with  these  words  of  total 
dedication:  "And,  for  the  support  of  this 
Declaration.  w«  mutually  pledge  each  other 
our  Lives,  our  Fortunes,  axtd  our  sacred 
Honor."  America's  special  mission  Is  the  hope 
of  freedom  and  She  must  guard  the  Idea  of 
freedom  and  She  must  guard  the  idea  of 
Liberty,  gently  but  indomitably.  And  while 
we  Uve  and  die  for  our  Ideals  we  must  for- 


OUR  SPIRITUAL  HERITAGE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous ctmsent  that  an  address  delivered 
by  Representative  Don  Bohxer,  of  Wash- 
ington, entitled  "Our  Spiritual  Heritage." 
before  the  Statewide  Prayer  Breakfast, 
in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  on  October  8, 1975,  be 
mrlnted  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Ora  Spikxtual  HKaxTAOE 
(By  Congressman  Don  Bomkbs) 

As  America  approaobes  its  Bicentennial,  it 
Is  weU  to  remember  tbaii  our  Nati<m  waa  bom 
out  at  a  rerolutlaaary  q>lrit.  It  waa  bona  of 
ploneats  who  attenq^ted  to  form  a  new  type 
of  community  m  a  new  world. 

It  waa  also  pnrfoundly  religious.  Ovu:  ear- 
liest aettlen  came  to  this  continent  having 
fled  religious  penaoution  both  In  gngland 
and  in  the  Netlwrtands.  De  TocquevUla  was 
(Kie  of  many  Buropean  writers  wbo  obeerred 
the  spiritual  baae  ot  our  society,  as  he  noted 
a  century  ago: 

"It  mnat  never  be  forgotten  ttiat  religion 
gave  btrtb  to  Anglo-Amecican  society.  la  the 
United  Stetea.  leUglon  la  tberaf ore  mingled 
with  aU  the  *««*»H«Ba  of  patrtoftlam,  whence  It 
derives  a  peculiar  foroe." 

I  beUeve  the  early  sucoees  of  the  American 
experiment  la  an  example  of  the  biblical  In- 
junction, "Seek  ye  flrat  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
and  Hie  rlgbteouaneos  and  aU  theee  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you." 

Those  who  came  to  this  country  were  not 
preoccupied  with  the  amaaslng  of  vrealth  or 
with  bnlUUng  a  great  natkm-etate.  Bather, 
their  (ddef  eoocem  was  founding  a  society 
upon  tiM  lawa  aad  oommands  ot  Ood. 

Their  deep  seoee  at  religious  oommitment 
and  vlsioa  of  a  "new  order"  to  be  established 
for  the  glory  at  Ood  ean  be  found  in  the 
Mayflower  Oompaot  and  other  tfoeuments 
which  clearly  indicate  that  the  eariy  history 
of  America  is  the  history  of  a  spiritual  move- 
ment. 

These  hlstarlc  documents  incorporate 
many  of  the  promises  and  Ideals  of  our  young 
nation  much  as  were  Ood's  promises  re- 
vealed to  Israel  In  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Oenesls  of  the  Amorlcan  Republic  la 
the  Mayflower  Compact.  In  Ute  beginning  was 
the  ragrim  colony,  with  that  positive,  orig- 
inal, social  Compact  which  Is  the  legiti- 
mate source  of  aU  government. 

Our  Eaodus  la  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. That  Immortal  document  marks 
the  going  out  ot  the  American  people  from 
tyrannical  boadage  to  the  promise  land  of 
liberty  and  self-government. 

Our  book  of  the  law  Is  the  Constitution  of 
the  XTnited  States,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments have  their  counterpart  in  the  poUtlcal 
history  of  America  as  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

These  three  documents,  among  several  dis- 
cussed in  Daniel  Marsh's  book,  "Unto  the 
Generations",  represent  the  keystone  to  both 
our  political  system  and  religious  freedom. 

TBI   MaVriiiOWEB   COMPACT 

The  Mayflo««r  Compact,  the  genesis  of 
our  American  Republic,  had  Its  own  begin- 
nings long  before  its  actual  composition. 
Conditions  were  being  prepared  for  It 
through  hundreds  of  years  before  the  PU- 


ever  honor  and  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  Almighty  Ood. 
TKc  coMSTiTunoir  or  thk  wttb>  btatks 
Our  book  of  fundamental  law  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  united  States.  It  has  now 
been  the  fundamental  Uw  of  America  for  al- 
most aoo  yeaiB.  It  la  the  <ddest  written  con- 
stitution of  any  goivwnmHit,  and  the  Re- 
piiblic  of  the  United  Statea  of  America  is 
the  oldest  government  under  any  written 
definition  in  the  whole  world. 

The  Constitution  is  a  constant  witnees  to 
the  self-restraint  which  the  American  people 
of  1787  were  so  wise  as  to  place  upon  them- 
selves and  their  posterity. 

Many  of  the  delegates  sent  to  Philadelphia 
were  youngish  men,  but  they  were  almost 
without  exception  educated  and  experi- 
enced— men  of  character,  and  substance,  and 
social  position.  No  group  ever  worked  to- 
gether more  xinselflshly  or  for  a  higher  pur- 
pose than  did  the  members  of  tliat 
Convention. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Convention,  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  crisis,  when  It  seemed 
as  though  the  delegates  were  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, Benjamin  Franklin  made  one  of  the 
greatest  speeches  of  his  distinguished  life- 
time. He  spoke  of  the  apparent  inability  of 
the  convention  members  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  were  confronting  them;  he  stated 
his  faith  in  an  overruling  Providence  and  in 
the  power  of  prayer;  and  then  he  said: 

"I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proof  I 
see  of  this  truth:  That  Ood  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  And  If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall 
to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is  It  prob- 
able that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His 
aid?" 

He  continued: 

"We  have  been  ass\u-ed,  sir,  in  the  sacred 
writings  that  'except  the  Lord  build  the 
House  they  labor  in  vain  that  built  it.'  I 
firmly  believe  this;  and  I  also  believe  that 
without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed 
m  this  political  building  no  better  than  the 
builders  of  Babel." 

And  the  elder  stateman  concluded  by  urg- 
ing that  each  session  be  opened  with  prayer. 

"I  therefore  beg  leave  to  nK>ve  that  hence- 
forth prayers  imploring  the  assistance  of 
Heaven,  and  Its  blessings  on  our  deliber- 
ations, be  held  in  this  Assembly  every  morn- 
ing before  we  proceed  to  business,  and  that 
one  or  more  ot  the  clergy  of  this  city  be 
requested  to  omciate  In  that  aervlee." 

Our  Nation  today  is  graat  because  It  was 
founded  by  men  wbo  feared  Ood  and  men 
who  believe  In  prayer.  But  in  our  generation, 
prayer  has  been  replaced  by  political  in- 
trigue and  corruption,  corporate  greed  and 
materlirilam,  and  the  mistaken  notion  that 
onr  prtrate  and  national  affatta  can  be  run 
wiUxmt  Ood. 

Today  our  democratic  system,  even  our 
American  way  of  life.  Is  threatened  from 
within  and  from  all  sides.  The  dangers  facing 
our  country  and  the  entire  world  are  so  great 
that  they  cannot  be  taken  lightly. 

So  grave  these  dangera,  so  tremendous  our 
social  and  poUtlcal  problems  and  so  im- 
portant the  Issues,  that  it  Is  Imperative  that 
we  lay  hold  upon  the  Lord  Ood  in  prayer 
for  His  will. 

Here  and  Uirougbout  the  country  voices 
are  being  heard  as  individuals  and  groups 
begin  to  call  on  Ood  In  prayer.  The  call 
Is  to  bring  this  Nation  and  its  people  to 
repentance,  to  faith  In  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
prayer. 

Prayer  can  save  America!  But  we  cannot 
really  lay  bold  upon  a  holy  Ood  untU  we 
have  come  to  kitow  Him  personally  as  our 
Father. 

So  that  we  might  know  Rim  Ood  sent  His 
only  Son  to  be  our  Savior.  The  A{>oetle  John 
eloquently  testified  to  this  fact  to  the  fa- 
miliar verse:  "For  Ood  so  loved  the  world, 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  bellevet^  in  Him  abould  not  per- 
iBli,  but  have  everlasting  life.  .  . 
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And  Chrlat  duJlengM  Muh  of  us  Indlvld- 
naUj,  wlMn  He  my:  "I  vn  oocne  tiiat  you 
mlflit  lisfv  me,  «Dd  bK?e  It  more  abun> 
dAntlr." 

Tee,  pnyer  cen  ■•«•  Amerlce.  In  Um  day* 
o<  ttM  Otm  War.  a  pewnnel  liiend  of  Atea- 
bam  Uafiofax  who  vlBtled  the  Preeldent  at 
tbe  Wlitte  Hboee.  neorted  this  event:  -Oa$ 
algbt— M  was  Jost  stfter  tbe  BaUle  of  BnU 
Bon— I  was  naaasB  and  eouM  net  sleep  .  .  . 
from  tte  pttvate  voom  wlMre  tbe  ftealdctit 
slapt.  I  beazd  low  ttmas.  Xnstinotlvriy  I  wan> 
dwed  la.  and  tbare  I  saw  a  sl^t  wbleb  I 
have  aersr  ftagotton.  It  was  the  Preeldent, 
tneellng  before  an  open  Bible  ...  his  back 
towavd  oml  I  liiaB  never  forget  bis  prayer: 
'Oh.  thoa  God.  Hiat  beard  Scriomon  in  the 
nlcfat  when  be  pray<ed  and  cried  for  wisdom, 
bear  mm.  I  cannot  lead  these  people,  I  cannot 
Kolde  tbe  affairs  of  tbls  nation  without  Thy 
ttalp  .  .  .  O  Ood,  bear  me  and  save  this 
aatlMi.-" 

like  Benjamin  FranUln  and  Abraham 
Llnooln  before  us,  let  us  look  to  Ood  and 
pray  for  wisdom  and  direction  in  leading  this 
great  nation. 

And.  aa  we  gather  here  this  morning  for 
tlw  OovsriKir's  Prayer  Breakfast,  let  us  be 
ndadfal  tbat  prayer  Is  Inqiartant  not  oiUy  on 
tbla  oeoaalon,  but  particularly  in  our  daUy 
Uvea.  As  political  leaders  and  decislon- 
makara — thoae  In  authority — ^we  have  a  spe- 
cial obUgatloa  to  seek  the  liord  in  a  personal 
way  and  to  pray  about  aU  our  decisions. 

Let's  each  one  lay  bold  o<  this  tremendous 
promise  given  by  Ood  (found  in  U  Cbron- 
Uslee): 

"If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  name, 
Shan  bnmbie  themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek 
my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways: 
then  wlH  I  bear  from  heaven,  and  will  for- 
give tbetr  sin.  and  wlU  beal  their  land." 


WKUABB  REFORM:  PPTTINO  THE 
RBUIFUBMTB  AND  THE  MONFT 
TO   WORK 

Ifr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  aa  a  co- 
spaoaot  of  8.  1719,  the  Nsttonal  Welfare 
Refotm  Act  of  197S,  I  am  committed  to 
refonnlng  oar  welfare  system.  Yet  8. 
1719  Represents  (me  approach  to  reform: 
fbMl  is,  oorrecting  tbe  many  inequities 
aod  ddfeets  In  the  aid  to  families  with 
depwMlfmt  diUdren  program,  lliere  are 
ottMT  apiKDaciies  to  wdfare  reform 
whleh  arart  be  eoMtdered  as  well  and 
one  of  these  is  tbit  conoept  of  supported 
woik  In  whidi  Federal.  State  and  local 
wtUan  funds  are  oombtned  to  put  wel- 
fare rwciptents  to  work.  Tbiti  concept  has 
been  devek^ed  by  tbe  Vera  DisUtute  of 
JvtOoe  of  New  York  City  and  discussed 
in  a  recent  puUleatton  entitled.  "Anoth- 
er Appcoaeh  to  Welfare:  Putting  the 
Recipients  and  the  Money  to  Work." 
Because  at  tbe  importance  of  this  con- 
cept In  the  continuinc  search  for  pro- 
grams which  can  irfgnmrftnt^  reduce  de- 
pendency on  welfare,  the  Senate  should 
review  tlais  concept.  I  asic  unanimous 
eooMBt.  therefore,  that  this  publication 
be  printed  in  the  Rscorb. 

niere  being  no  objection,  tlie  publlca- 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  i>rlnted  in  the 
Raooa*.  as  follows: 
AwonBa  AmoacH  to  WiLVAax:  Purrurc  thb 

tttcatanm  un  tmk  Mombt  to  Wobk 
Jolm  B.  is  an  oz-addlot  and  ez-offender  in 
Jtew  Talk  City — tlie  kind  gf  person  usually 
wrtttsn  off  fm  "bard-oore  uoemployablt." 
Ubta  last  year,  Mhn's  heroin  babit,  his 


year  in  Jan.  and  bis  two  subsequent  years 
on  welfare  seriously  Impaired  bis  employ- 
ability.  Few  companies  want  to  risk  hiring 
an  ex-addlct  who  Is  also  an  ez-convlct.  and 
Jail  and  idleness  undermined  John's  work 
readiness  and  work  habits.  Once  In  a  while 
be  managed  to  get  a  menial  Job,  but  It  would 
last  only  a  few  days.  Consequently,  his  an- 
swer to  a  potential  employer's  key  question, 
"Where  did  you  last  work,  and  for  how  long?" 
virtuaUy  asstired  his  rejection.  John  had 
little  to  look  forward  to  except  a  llTe  of  un- 
productive dependency,  and  society  might 
have  expected  to  support  him  on  welfare  In- 
definitely. 

Today,  however,  John  has  a  Job  be  likes 
repairing  and  maintaining  public  buildings. 
His  weekly  paycheck  comes  in  part  from 
funds  he  would  have  received  had  be  stayed 
on  welfare. 

Through  special  arrangements  with  ap- 
propriate government  agencies,  John's  wel- 
fare grant  has  become  an  Investment  to  pay 
part  of  his  salary  in  a  "supported  work"  Job 
with  the  WUdcat  Service  Corporation,  a  non- 
profit organization  operating  in  cooperation 
with  federal,  state,  and  city  agencies.  In  this 
structured,  closely  supervised  setting,  John 
and  others  like  him  are  gaining  the  experi- 
ence, training  and  confidence  they  need  to 
^y^%  out  of  the  welfare  system  and  into  the 
BUtlnstream  of  our  economy.  In  the  process, 
tm^  are  doing  valuable  work. 

with  modifications  in  existing  laws,  tbe 
case  of  John  B.  need  not  remain  an  excep- 
tion. There  is  an  alternative  that  puts  the 
welfare  recipient  and  the  money  to  work. 
This  pamphlet  outlines  that  alternative. 
wkupare:  thk  BACKaaotrm 
A  1935  solution  for  a  1975  problem 

Americans  who  pay  for  welfare,  and  those 
who  receive  It,  are  trapped  In  a  system  that 
was  created,  in  the  1930's  under  different 
conditions  and  for  a  different  constituency 
than  we  confront  today. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  was 
passed,  its  public  assistance  programs  were 
intended  to  meet  a  temporary  need.  It  was 
assimMd  that,  with  the  end  of  the  Depres- 
sion, tbe  free  market  would  provide  Jobs 
for  those  who  oould  work,  and  unemploy- 
ment, old-age,  or  disability  Insurance  would 
provide  an  adequate  income  for  those  who 
could  not. 

FMty  years  later,  we  are  worlclng  with 
essentiaUy  the  same  1036  programs.  But  we 
now  know  tbat  tbe  problem  at  employ- 
abuity  Is  more  complicated.  For  many  Amer- 
icans, non-partlc^atton  aa  productive  mem- 
bers of  the  economy  la  not  temporary,  nor 
Is  It  explainable  by  physical  disability,  on- 
the-job  Injury,  old  age,  or  plain  laziness. 

These  non-partlclpanta  include  ex-offend- 
ers, out-of-scbool  teenagers,  preeent  and 
former  dnig  addicts,  alcoholics,  the  mentally 
ill,  tbe  partlaUy  disabled,  single  parents  with 
young  children,  and  others  who,  for  lack  of 
skills,  training,  expwlence,  and  opportunity, 
can  be  classified  as  chronically  unemployed. 
Because  their  situations  are  only  slightly 
affected  by  changes  In  the  economy,  they 
have  little  hope  of  finding  lasting  employ- 
ment. Increasingly,  they  have  come  to  be 
seen  as  a  permanent  welfare  population. 
Welfare  payments  maintain  these  people  but 
do  not  move  tbem  toward  self-sufficiency. 

How  the  welfare  system  toorkt  today 
Although  New  Tork  City's  welfare  caseload 
is  larger  in  vMimte  than  tbat  of  other  local- 
ities, Ita  welfare  system  is  fairly  typical  of 
the  way  public  ssststsnce  operates  nation- 
ally. 

There  are  three  baaie  parte  to  tbe  system 

of  Income  maintenance  eetabllsbed  In  IMS: 

social  insitfaaoe,  federal  categorical  MmkA- 

anoe,  and  state-local  amtstanee. 

Social  Insurance.  One  ieg  of  the  tripod  is 


composed  of  fedend  Insurance  funds — (M- 
age  insurance  and  dlsabUlty  insurance  in 
one  fund,  imemploymeat  insurance  ta 
another.  Workers  and  their  employers  pay 
into  these  funds  a  proportlcm  of  each  pay- 
check. Beneflte  are  paid  out  of  theee  funds 
whenever  an  Insured  person  retires  or  is  un- 
employed or  disabled;  and  benefits  are  also 
paid  to  the  sxurvlvon  of  an  insured  person 
following  his  or  her  death.  These  progranM 
are  almost  universally  approved  and  requlie 
only  a  small  amount  of  public  support  other 
than  payroll  taxes. 

Categorical  public  assistance.  The  second 
leg  Is  called  "categorical  assistance"  because 
only  certain  categories  of  persons  are  eligi- 
ble. The  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled 
are  entitled  to  payments  under  a  program 
called  Supplemental  Security  Income.  SSI  la 
designed  to  help  those  who  lack  social  in- 
surance coverage  or  whose  social  insurance 
paymento  are  inadequate.  Through  SSI,  the 
federal  government  sets  a  natlotuJ  floor  of 
•158  per  month  for  each  eligible  person;  many 
states  and  cities  add  to  this  amoimt.  In  New 
York,  state  and  city  paymente  raise  the  SSI 
minimum  to  •219  per  month  for  persona 
who  lack  other  Income.  But  the  program  gives 
the  client  little  mcentlve  to  seek  employ- 
ment: U  he  obtains  a  Job,  two-thbxls  of  his 
earnings  beyond  tbe  first  •flfi  a  mcmth  will 
be  deducted  from  the  SSI  payment. 

In  New  York  City,  SSI  rolls  now  number 
approximately  240,000  people,  of  whom  107,- 
000  are  aged,  3,000  blind,  and  186,000  dis- 
abled. The  total  cost  of  881  grante  in  the 
city  is  approximately  •43S  million,  of  which 
the  city  pays  about  •eo  mUUon. 

The  other  kind  of  categorical  assistance  is 
caUed  Aid  to  Famines  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC).  TbU  is  the  program  most 
taxpayers  have  In  mind  when  they  think 
of  "the  crushing  welfare  burden."  The  eligible 
AFDC  category  is  made  up  of  families  in 
which  at  least  one  child  has  been  deprived 
of  support  by  reason  of  a  parent's  death,  in- 
capacity, continued  abaence  from  home,  or 
unemployment  not  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  The  purpoee  of  AFDC  is  to 
aid  the  famUy  unit — the  d^>endent  children 
and  their  parent  or  parenta. 

AFDC  paymente  are  based  on  the  number 
of  people  in  the  family.  In  New  York  City,  s 
mother  with  three  children  receives  •231  a 
month  plus  a  rent  allowance  that  averages 
•ISO  a  month  but  may  go  as  high  as  (300. 
Half  comes  from  the  federal  government  and 
the  remainder  from  New  York  State  and  New 
York  City. 

Tbe  penalty  for  an  AFDC  parent  who  works 
is  even  stricter  than  for  SSI:  exc^t  tor  the 
first  930,  two-thirds  of  monthly  net  earningi 
will  be  deducted  from  the  family's  AFDC 
check.  Many  believe  that  this  regulation 
builds  in  an  incentive  for  a  father  earning 
low  wages  to  desert  his  family,  either  In  ap- 
pearance or  in  fact.  In  so  doing,  he  qualifies 
them  for  AFDC  while  contributing  his  own 
earnings  on  the  side. 

Some  850,000  people  In  New  York  City  re- 
ceive AFDC.  In  1974,  assistance  payments 
cost  •Ml  miUlon  with  ths  city  paying  *23« 
million  out  of  Ita  own  tax  funds.  (The  burden 
ou  New  York  City  Is  exceptionally  high;  in 
most  localities  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments pay  a  larger  share.) 

Home  relief.  Fe(q>le  in  need  who  are  eli- 
gible neither  for  social  Insurance  paymenu 
nor  for  881  or  AFDC  are  dependent  on  state 
and  local  relief  programs.  In  New  York,  this 
third  leg  of  the  tripod  is  known  as  Home  Re- 
lief or  HR.  Tlie  typical  HB  recipient  lives 
alone  and  has  no  other  means  of  support; 
many  are  alcoholics,  djrug  users,  and  ex- 
offenders.  In  New  Tork  Oity,  where  about 
140,000  people  are  covered  by  Home  Relief, 
tbe  payment  to  single  persona  is  $84  a  month. 
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plus    a   rent   allowance    averaging    $102    a 
month. 

Like  AVDO,  Home  Relief  Includes  a  re- 
quirement tbat  reclplente  look  for  Jobs  and, 
like  the  other  programs,  seto  strict  limite  on 
outside  Income. 

Non-federal  general  assistance  programs 
simUar  to  HR  are  now  provided  by  26  other 
\  states,  altbotigb  few  require  the  local  govern- 
ment to  contrtbuta  half  of  the  cost,  as  does 
New  York.  In  1974,  HR  grants  tn  New  York 
City  ran  to  •139  million,  with  the  city  Itself 
paying  $66  million  of  this  total. 

Three  other  programs  supplement  the  ones 
described  above.  Medicare,  a  federal  pro- 
gram, pays  much  of  the  health-oare  costs  for 
persons  over  65.  Medicaid,  a  Joint  federal- 
state  program,  provides  hospital  and  medical 
care  for  famlUes  enrolled  in  SSI,  AFDC,  or 
HR,  and  for  other  families  whose  Income  falls 
below  a  ml"*""'™  level.  The  federal  food 
stamp  program  enables  low-Income  families 
to  purchase  food  below  the  retail  price. 
An  approach  that  keeps  people  poor 

This,  essentially.  Is  the  welfare  system  in 
New  York  and  throughout  the  United  States: 
the  poor  get  money  based  on  what  category 
they  fall  Into,  on  how  poor  they  are,  and  on 
the  requirement  that  they  stay  poor.  Thto 
sounds  reasonable  and  was  well  Intentloned. 
But  the  system  has  given  birth  to  a  tangle  ot 
regulations  and  restrictions  that  create  pres- 
sures to  keep  the  poor  frcHn  rising  out  of 
poverty. 

As  a  result,  the  overwhelming  portion  of 
tbe  welfare  money  spent  on  the  poor — a  total 
of  $11  blUlon  nationally  in  Income  main- 
tenance paymente  alone  in  1974 — continues 
to  be  used  In  a  way  that  can  have  few  long- 
range  returns.  In  this  sense,  the  welfare 
system  is  like  a  man  with  an  oil  leak  in  bis 
car  who  ke^ps  buying  oil  rather  than  pay- 
ing a  mechanic  to  px  the  leak. 

AN  APPROACH  TO  CHANGE 

The  Wildcat  Experiment 

A  new  approach  to  the  problem  Is  that  of 
the  WUdcat  Service  Corporation,  a  program 
begun  In  New  York  City  in  1972. 

WUdcat  was  set  up  as  a  pilot  project  by  ths 
Vera  Institute  of  Justice  to  use  welfare  funds, 
bolstered  by  experimental  grante  from  gov- 
ernment agencies,  to  put  unemployed  ez- 
offenders  and  ex-addicts  in  treatment  to 
work  on  public  service  projecto.  Tbe  welfare 
fimds,  which  would  otherwise  be  used  aa  in- 
come subsidy  paymente  to  tJie  partlolpanto, 
are  diverted  to  WUdcat  and  used  as  aead 
money  salaries  for  new  Jobs.  These  diverted 
welfare  paymento  cover  almost  half  of  the 
partlcipanto'  salaries.  The  goal  is  to  use  these 
funds  to  provide  not  subsistence  grants,  but 
supported  work  for  people  previously  written 
off  as  unemployable. 

Supported  work  Is  based  on  the  premise 
tbat  people  who  have  been  viewed  as  unem- 
ployable because  of  histories  of  drug  addic- 
tion or  crime  can  build  skills,  self  confidence, 
and  good  work  hablte  tf  they  are  placed  on 
Job  settings  where  their  problems  are  txnder- 
stood  and  offset  by  sensitive  management 
and  supportive  peers. 

ESach  employee  at  Wildcat  works  alohgslde 
others  with  similar  problems — people  who 
speatk  his  language  and  shar?  his  struggles. 

At  Wildcat,  good  performance  Is  rewarded 
by  smaU  salary  Increases,  bonuses,  and  pro- 
motions that  come  more  frequently  than  in 
normal  Job  situations.  Most  employees  begin 
at  $95  a  week,  but  after  Just  eight  weeks 
they  are  eligible  for  their  first  raises,  with 
subsequent  raises  baaed  on  attendance,  punc- 
tuality, and  performance.  Monthly  bonuses 
are  another  Incentive.  And 'promotion  to  a 
supervisory  poeitlon  is  a  realistic  expectation 
for  a  beginning  worker. 

Ohanoea  of  ssily  taUure  at  ^Udcat  are 
mlnlmtMd  by  placing  employees  tn  smaU 


crews,  each  of  which  Is  supervised  by  a  chief 
who  is  himself  a  former  addict  or  ex-offender. 
Efforta  are  made  to  respond  with  flexibility 
rather  than  summary  dismissal  when  per- 
sonal problems  affect  attendance  and  work 
performance.  Termination  Is  almost  always 
preceded  by  warnings,  suspensions,  and 
other  intermediate  disciplinary  measures. 
Employees  may  take  off  a  specified  niunber 
of  days  for  personal  business,  such  as  vlslte 
with  parole  officers  or  drug  treatment  coun- 
selors, and  leaves  of  absence  are  available  to 
help  individuals  cope  with  personal  prob- 
lems. 

While  Wildcat  tries  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  Its  employees.  Its  ultimate  goal  Is  to 
move  each  participant  on  to  a  non-supported 
Job.  Each  employee  receives  a  day's  wage  for 
a  day's  work,  as  In  any  other  Job;  and  the 
standards  for  bonuses  or  salary  Increases  be- 
come more  stringent  and  move  closer  to  con- 
ventional performance  standards  aa  the  em- 
ployee's time  with  Wildcat  lengthens. 

Whenever  necessary  and  possible,  training 
in  skills  required  by  the  Job  is  built  Into  the 
work  program.  But  one  of  Wildcat's  key  prin- 
ciples Is  that  real  work  experience  Is  at  least 
as  Important  for  the  chronically  unemployed 
as  Is  training. 

Another  key  principle  behind  Wildcat  Is 
that  only  those  who  voluntarily  participate 
in  a  supported  work  program  can  profit  from 
It.  Apart  from  legal  and  philosophical  dlffl- 
ctiltles  inherent  in  a  program  of  mandatory 
work.  Wildcat  believes  that  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  skills,  confidence,  attitudes,  and 
work  hablte  that  supported  work  tries  to 
build  cannot  take  hold  In  a  coercive  setting. 

forly  result*  of  the  Wildcat  experiment 

Although  WUdcat  U  only  three  years  old, 
initial  resulte  are  promising.  Over  3.500  Wild- 
cat employees  have  worked  on  public  service 
projecte  that  include  refinishing  the  facade 
of  the  New  York  City  Municipal  BuUdlng; 
cleaning,  plastering,  and  painting  police  pre- 
cinct stations:  preparing  architectural  plans 
for  microfilming;  renovating  a  flrehouse;  act- 
ing as  Interpreters  for  Spanish-speaking  hos- 
pital patlento;  driving  tbe  elderly  to  and  from 
hospitals  and  recreation  centers;  renovating 
burned-out  tenemente;  planting  treee  in 
BioolUyn:  and  operating  a  messenger  service 
for  city  agencies. 

There  have  been  predictable  problems  of 
attondsmce,  punctuality,  and  misbehavior  on 
the  Job,  but  of  the  3,051  so-called  "unem- 
ployables"  who  had  entered  the  program  by 
January  1,  1976,  2,100 — or  69% — stayed  with 
it  for  six  months  or  more  or  were  promoted 
to  non-subsldlaed  Jobs.  Altogether.  438  Wild- 
cat graduatee  have  moved  to  nonsupported 
Jobs,  and  of  those  for  whom  follow-up  data 
are  available,  86%  have  held  these  Jobs  for 
at  least  one  year. 

In  a  recession,  when  the  labor  market  is 
slack,  people  cannot  move  out  of  Wildcat  as 
rapidly  as  they  might  otherwise.  But  by  stay- 
ing with  Wildcat  untU  such  movee  are  pos- 
sible, they  are  gaining  experience,  acquiring 
skills,  and  chalking  up  work  histories. 

For  a  mmortty  of  WUdcat  employees,  a  Job 
in  the  open  labor  market  may  never  be  a 
realistic  expectation.  They  may  need  tbe 
supportive  environment  that  a  program  like 
Wildcat  provides  throughout  their  working 
lives.  But  for  theee  people,  too,  a  supported 
work  career  would  seem  preferable  to  a  life- 
time on  welfare,  for  It  enables  them  to  earn 
a  living,  to  provide  services  of  real  value  to 
the  commimlty,  and  to  enhance  their  sense  of 
worth  and  self-esteem. 

Wildcat  financing:  making  xoelfare  worfc 
Wildcat  has  financed  Ite  operations  In 
large  part  with  grante  from  New  Tork  City's 
Department  of  Bmployment.  tbe  National 
Institute  of  Drug  Abuse,  tbe  Law  Bnforoe- 
mant  Asalsta&ee  Administration,  and  tbe 
VS.  Department  of  Labor,   and  from  fees 


paid  by  city  agencies  and  other  organizations 
for  tbe  services  provided  to  them  as  custo- 
mers of  Wildcat.  A  Wildcat  employee's  salary 
check  is  made  up  of  these  funds  combined 
with  the  welfare  funds  be  would  otherwise 
have  received  under  the  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  (SSI)  program.  These  welfare 
benefits  are  diverted  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  sent  directly  to  WUdcat 
on  behalf  of  each  employee  who  quallflee  for 
SSI  payments. 

On  the  average,  an  unemployed  single  ex- 
addlct  receives  881  checks  totaling  •2.400 
per  year.  As  a  Wildcat  employee,  he  U  paid 
an  average  annual  salary  of  •6X>00.  His  wel- 
fare payment  provides  40  per  oent  of  his 
salary,  with  the  difference  made  up  by 
charges  to  WUdcat  customers  of  •2.000  per 
man-year  of  work  (33%),  and  by  Uaimng 
funds  and  granto  from  government  agencies 
amoimting  to  •I, 600  per  year  (27%). 

The  diversion  of  these  subsidies  to  an  em- 
ployer for  use  as  salary  supplement*  suggesto 
posslblUtles  for  significant  change  In  the 
welfare  system. 

The  experiment  so  far  shows  that  WUdcat 
is  a  public  Investment  whose  monetary  bene- 
flte exceed  Ito  coete.  If  WUdcat  did  not  exist, 
most  of  ita  employees  would  have  been  sup- 
ported by  welfare  directly,  and  would  have 
provided  little  or  no  service  to  the  public. 

A  substantial  number  of  these  persons  will 
move  on  to  Jobs  in  the  open  \»X>at  market, 
leaving  the  welfare  rolls  altogether,  thus. 
In  the  long  rtm,  lightening  the  taxpayers" 
load.  The  pubUc  also  beneflte  from  taxes  that 
WUdcat  employees  and  WUdcat  graduates  pay 
on  their  salaries.  Further,  aU  citizens  benefit 
if  there  Is  a  reduction  m  crime  when  persons 
with  hUtorles  of  drug  abuse  and  criminal 
activity  are  helped  to  stabilise  their  lives. 

SOMZ   POLICT   IMPUCATIOirS 

Tovoari  greater  HexOMity 

Under  present  welfare  laws,  it  Is  difficult 
to  cany  out  programs  like  WUdcat.  The  origi- 
nal purpose  of  welfare  and  thft  traditional 
criteria  lor  welfare  ellglbUity  argue  against 
such  diversion  schemes.  Welfare  was  con- 
ceived as  a  program  for  the  poor — for  people 
with  no  other  sources  of  income. 

If  the  welfare  system  were  in  fact  providing 
relief  only  for  those  who  are  permanently  dis- 
abled or  temporarily  on  the  sidelines  in  an 
otherwise  fuU-partlcipaUon  economy,  such 
income  restrictions  would  be  imderstandable 
and  sensible.  But  we  know  that  welfare  also 
serves  a  far  different  group,  wbUe  the  out- 
dated assumption  tbat  it  does  not  permeate 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. As  a  result,  the  diversion  of  welfare  pay- 
mente that  the  Wildcat  experiment  entails 
can  now  be  arranged  only  by  complex, 
lengthy  administrative  appeals  to  several 
levels  of  government  for  special  waivers  of 
the  rules. 

Deeplto  these  considerable  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative obstacles,  WUdcat  Is  now  ar- 
ranging for  the  diversion  of  New  York  State 
Home  BeUef  funds  for  Ite  ex-offender  em- 
ployees. Several  other  experlmenta  that  in- 
v<*ve  diversion  of  federal  w-elfare  payments 
to  supported  work  salaries  are  now  getting; 
underway  in  various  parte  of  tbe  country 
under  the  avispioes  of  the  Manpower  Dem- 
ortstratlon  Research  Corporation,  an  organi- 
zation funded  by  the  Ford  Foimdatlon  in  co- 
(^>eratlon  with  several  agencies.*  But  these 
are  rare  exceptions  to  the  nUe,  and  formi- 
dable barriers  to  such  experlmenta  inhibit 
wldeepread  adoption  of  tbe  kinds  of  programs 
they  are  testing. 

The  ezperleooe  of  Wildcat  and  tbe  wide- 
spread desire  to  ctirtall  the  growth  costs  sug- 
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gcBt  tbaX  federal  uut  atate  welfare  laws  ne«tf 
to  be'diaaged.  Botb  should  incorporate  more 
mpauObe  mecluuilsms  that  would  readily  al- 
low funds  to  be  diverted  and  pooled  with 
other  aodal  service  monies  In  an  attack  on 
th«  caoses  of  chronic  income  deficiency.  We 
may  not  he  ready  to  change  the  entire  welfare 
aystam — and  supported  work  will  certainly 
not  maet  the  needs  oX  every  Individual  on 
weUaze — ^but  It  seems  time  to  encourage  ra- 
ther than  Impwlf  experimentation. 

An  imvettment  im  the  future 

Supported  work  thus  tmt  has  ecmoentraied 
OB  txrtMlng  work  hobtts  and  histories  rather 
than  dMieloptBc  spedfle  skilL<?  But  there  is 
no  r— son  why  welfare  and  other  public 
paymmta  oould  not  help  flnanoe  develop- 
BMBt  of  skills  or  be  UEed  to  address  other 
manpower  nasda. 

For  example,  sooBe  people  face  permanently 
shmnkan  markats  for  products  no  longer  in 
dwanil  and  Bead  ratralalng  for  other  kinds 
of  work.  Perhape  unemployment  insurance 
benefits,  combined  with  other  funds,  could 
he  naad  aa  a  flnancl&l  baee  to  cover  salaries 
whlla  BOW  ikUlB  are  acquired.  Veterans'  b«ne- 
llta  migftt  also  be  used  to  suppmt  those  who 
WHit  Um  app(»tanity  to  be  retrained.  Or, 
for  twanaftiiii  in  trouble  with  the  law.  perhaps 
portkHM  oC  the  APDC  grants  that  support 
than  oobM  bo  dlvorted  to  help  finance  part- 
'  Jobs  wtiUo  tbey  continue  high  school  (« 
I  vocational  training: 
I  of  the  elderly  and  some  persons  now 
elaastSed  aa  totally  dlaaMed,  including  some 
retarded  and  some  mental  patients,  are  in 
fact  aUB  able  and  willing  to  do  tiaefu:  work. 
"Rm  goal  need  not  be  to  remove  such  pei- 
Bocs  trom  tho  welfare  rolls,  but  to  enable 
then  to  sopplanient  their  welfare  payments 
while  dotac  work  which  satlaflaa  them  and 
Is  useful  to  society.  Welfare  suhsldies  could 
be  diverted  to  maintain  these  people  in  pro- 
ductive anpioyment  in  sheltered  workshops. 

AnothiT  pooBlbUlty  might  be  to  train  and 
emjdoy  weltaie  clients  as  homemakers,  prac- 
tical nuract,  and  providers  of  transportation, 
tfiopptBg,  eaoort.  and  other  settlces  for  peo- 
ple who  would  otherwise  be  In  nursing 
homes.  A  portion  of  the  $3.75  bUUon  In 
Medlold  payments  which  now  supjxnrt  the 
nuntng  home  industry  could  be  diverted  to 
home  care  and  day  care,  which  from  both  a 
human  and  ooet-heneflt  standpoint  Is  more 
daalnMe  than  "storing^  the  dderly  and  the 
dlaabted  la  Inatltatlons. 

TIM  aunported  wock  H>proacb  to  modifying 
tlM  'Vrttere  iiyatem  la  baaed  on  a  phfloaophy 
dUtannt  trom  traditional  notions  of  welfare 
xaform.  such  aa  guaranmed  annual  income 
or  tadarallaatlon  of  welfare.  The  Wildcat  use 
of  vaUkre  funda  looks  beyond  a  more  equita- 
ble «nA»  of  the  present  structure  toward 
a  ayatam  that  preparea  people  voluntarily  to 
movo  off  welfare  and  Into  the  labor  market. 

With  Imagtnatlnn  and  wUUngneas  to  test 
new  ai^proachea.  change  Is  poaslhle.  Legla- 
latJoo  Oiat  would  permit  the  experimental 
dlverMon  of  welfare  funds  would  be  a  step 
in  ttila  direction. 

Tho  Wildcat  experience  suggests  that  It 
may  be  possible  to  malu  welfare  subaldlea 
an  Investment  in  the  future — ^instead  of  a 
grudglnc  payment  for  past  failure. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  MAMSPIBLD.  Mr.  Prciidtiit.  I 
wamimamt  eoBaent  to  hftve  prtntMl  in 
th0  Baoou  a  statement  by  the  dMtn- 
goUbed  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
r),  and  the  material  attached 


L.FfUBSIDINO  amCESL  Without 

.ifciaao  ordered. 
■laiaiUMT  av  SxMAToa  artamaum 
Saetton  M(b)  of  the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  advanos 


notification  of  proposed  ^rms  sales  under 
that  act  In  excess  of  $28  million.  Upon  such 
notification,  the  Congress  has  20  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  means  of  a  conctirrent  resolution. 
The  provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  Intention  to  see  that 
such  Information  Is  Immediately  available 
to  the  full  Senate,  I  have  attached\/of 
printing  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
two  notifications  I  have  Just  received.  Por- 
tions of  the  notifications,  which  are  classi- 
fied Information,  have  been  deleted  for  tbls 
publication. 

T^ie  notifications  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  are  as  f ollov?s ; 

Office  of  the  Directok 
Defense  Secuxtty  Assistance  Acbncy, 

Washington,  D.C..  Qctoter  10, 1075. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spaxkman, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deax  Mr.  Cbadiman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  76-6,  concerning  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter   of  Offer   to 
Kuwait  for  alr-to-alr  missiles  and  spare  parts 
for  an  estimated  cost  of  $32.3  million. 
Sincerely, 

H.M.  FtSR, 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF,  Director,  Dcr 
fense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  and 
Dejmty  Assistant  Secretary  (ISA).  Se- 
curity Assistance. 


TsANSMrrrAi.  No.  76-6 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer    Pursuant    to    SecUon    36(b)     of    the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended.) 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Kuwait 

b.  Total  Ksttanated  Value:  $32.3  million 

c.  Description  of  Articles  cr  Services  Of- 
fered: (deleted)  alr-to-alr  missiles  and  spare 
parts  with  delivery  schedule  to  commence 
during  October  1977. 

d.  Military  Department:  Navy 

e.  Date  Report  Delivored  to  Congress: 
Oct  10. 1976. 

OmcB  or  THX  Dntscroa 
Sectmrrr  Assisrsifcx  Aoekcy, 
Washington,  D.O..  Oct.  19.  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spaskmak, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.i, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  Ms.  CuAixsfAN:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requiremeut<  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  76-11.  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy's  propoeed  Letter  of  Ofi^er 
to  Korea  for  an  estimated  cost  of  $80.4 
mlUiou. 

filncexely, 

H.  U.  Fish. 
Lieuteumnt   General.   USAF.  Director, 
Detente  Security  Assistance  Agency 
Deputy   Assistant   Secretary    {ISA), 
Security  Asslstano^ 

TkAMSMITTAI.  No.  76-11 

'Notice  of  Proposed  Tseuancs  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  86(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended.) 

a.  Prospsctlve  Purchaser:   Korea 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $80.4  million 

c.  Description  of  Articnes  or  aeryluea  Of- 
fered: Twelve  sets  of  Harpoon  Miaalles,  ahlp- 
board  peculiar  equipment,  apare  parte,  tceh- 
nlcBl  training,  putoUoatlons,  eentraetor  engi* 
ueering  services  and  (deleted]  for  Shipboard 
use. 


d.  Military  Department:  Navy 

e.  Date    Report   Delivered    to    Congress: 
Oct  16, 1975. 


y^ 


SENATOR  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT'S 
NEWSLETTER 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  mailing  my  October  newsletter 
to  my  constituents,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  newjiletter  for  the  iaforma- 
tion  of  my  collesigues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Box  Scott  Reports 

MmOUt  EAST  TRIP 

During  the  August  recess  of  the  Senate, 
I  made  a  fact-finding  trip  to  the  Middle  East 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, met  with  political  and  mUitary 
leaden  of  seven  Middle  East  countries,  and 
made  "a  somewhat  detailed  report  to  the 
S«uate  on  September  9. 

It  Is  certainly  a  volatile  area  where  light- 
ing could  erupt  anytime.  The  leaders  ol 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  appeared  to  have 
high  i-egard  for  our  country  and  a  strong 
desire  for  friendship  wltli  the  United  States. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  there  stlU  is 
a  deep  feeling  of  hoetUlty  among  them. 

We  had  informal  discussions  with  Prime 
Minister  Babin  of  Israel,  King  Khalld  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  President  Assad  of  Syria,  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  and  President  Sadat  of 
Egypt  aud  also  met  with  other  top  officials, 
with  the  American  Ambassadors  and  their 
staas.  After  each  meeting  a  member  of  the 
profes.-lonal  staff  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  aud  I  suzmuarized  the  discussions 
which  resulted  in  a  63  page  account  of  the 
trip.  It  Mras  condensed  considerably  for 
presentation  to  the  Senate  but  is  still  too 
lengthy  to  Include  in  a  newsletter.  Never- 
theless, we  have  c<^es  available  for 
dlfi'Tibutlon. 

siMAi  AiasBisEirr 

The  Congress  has  approved  the  stationing 
of  up  to  200  American  civilians  at  the  passes 
In  the  Sinai  Desert  between  the  forces  of 
Israel  and  Egs^jt.  This  was  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
but  I  was  among  18  Senators  who  voted  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Among  my  concerns  were  that  we  not  lay 
the  foundation  for  military  involvement  of 
our  country  In  the  Middle  East,  that  we 
lacked  complete  Information  of  auxiliary 
agreements  and  that  secret  agreements  de- 
classified by  th9  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  a  few  days  before  the  Senate 
vote  Involved  us  far  more  in  Middle  Eastern 
affairs  than  I  feel  we  should  be.  For  example, 
the  Secretary  of  State  Indicated  that  Con- 
gressional approval  for  the  stationing  of 
American  technicians  or  observers  between 
the«e  former  warring  nations  would  result  In 
the  United  States  signing  a  number  of  other 
agreements. 

One  would  eommlt  us  on  a  long-term  basis 
to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Israel  for 
military  equipment,  other  defense  and  energy 
requirements,  as  well  as  economic  needs.  The 
Administration,  subject  to  approval  by  Cou- 
grcsd,  would  commit  ua  to  making  grants 
and  loans  to  Israel  to  meet  its  military  needs 
of  approximately  $1'/,  billion  per  year  and 
economic  aid  of  approximately  $1  billion  per 
year.  As  indicated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Amerlean  people,  lif 
offered  the  opportunity  by  referendum,  would 
approve  such  a  eommitmant. 

A  second  aui(Ulary  agieamsut  recites,  "^n 
view  of  the  long-standing  OBltsd  States  oom- 
mttment  to  tho  survival  and  seeurlty  of 
Israel,  the  United  States  Oovemment  will 
view  with  particular  gravity  threats  to  Israel's 
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Bcourlty  or  sovereignty  by  a  world  power, 
and  would  consult  with  Iwael  with  respect 
to  what  support  ovir  coimtry  could  render, 
prankly.  It  would  not  appear  to  be  In  our 
Interest  to  be  so  deeply  committed  to  any 
foreign  country. 

A  third  auxiliary  agreement  stated  that 
the  United  States  is  resolved  to  continue  to 
maintain  Israel's  defensive  strength  through 
the  supply  of  advanced  types  of  equipment 
such  as  the  P-16  aircraft  and  the  Pershing 
ground-to-ground  mlssUe.  The  P-ie  to  a 
light-weight  fighter  plane  which  probably 
cannot  be  in  general  use  by  our  own  mUltary 
forces  before  1979.  And  the  question  arises 
85  to  whether  this  aircraft,  the  Pershing  mis- 
sile and  other  sophisticated  weaponry,  will 
be  taken  from  new  production  or  drawn  from 
exUting  American  inventories.  The  thought 
that  we  might  put  the  welfare  of  any  other 
nation  above  our  own  Is  untenable. 

I  would  like  for  our  country  to  always  be 
cooperative  with  other  nations  and  to  as- 
sume Its  fair  share  of  global  responsibility 
but  believe  It  Is  basic  to  consider  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  our  own 
national  welfare  ahead  of  other  factors. 
Kindly  let  me  know  if  you  would  Uke  to  have 
a  copy  of  my  floor  statement  which  Includes 
the  auxUlary  agreements. 

INACCURATE    news   TTEM 

On  page  1  of  the  Washington  Star  there 
appeared  a  highly  critical  and  Inaccurate 
news  account  of  my  Middle  East  fact-finding 
trip.  The  story  was  circulated  by  the  wire 
services  and  appeared  in  one  form  or  another 
throughout  Virginia.  The  inaccurate  story 
has  been  discredited  by  various  records,  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  have  re- 
quested the  Star  to  retract  it. 

The  circulation  of  false  newspaper  stories 
increases  the  difficulty  of  a  pubUo  official 
effectively  representing  his  constituents  and 
may  even  cause  qualified  individuals  to  de- 
cline pubUc  service  rather  than  to  face  char- 
acter assassination.  While  a  free  press  to  un- 
doubtedly in  the  best  interests  of  the  coim- 
try. responsibility  should  accompany  that 
freedom. 

Various  statements  from  the  Congressional 
Record  discrediting  thU  atorj  have  been  as- 
sembled aud  wUl  be  forwarded  to  you  upon 
request. 

FOOD    STAMP   RCrORM 


As  you  may  know,  the  Federal  food  stamp 
program  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years 
and  Is  now  costing  the  taxpayers  nearly  W 
billion  annually.  It  has  come  under  inoroas- 
Ing  crltlctem  for  reported  aouses  and  a  ntun- 
ber  of  members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  co-sponsored  legislation  to  reduce  the 
program's  overall  cost  and  potential  "loop- 
holes" while  providing  assistance  to  those 
truly  In  need  of  adequate  and  nutritional 
food. 

The  Library  of  Congress  telto  us  that  the 
food  stamp  costs  have  tripled  since  1972;  and 
that  the  number  currently  receiving  food 
stamps  is  said  to  be  approaching  20  million 
people,  with  an  average  of  one-half  million 
recipients  added  each  month  since  lost  fall. 
In  this  regard,  the  Agriculture  Department 
advises  "ihat  each  state,  under  a  court  order, 
must  provide  a  full-time  coordinator  to  run 
massive  "outreach"  programs  to  encomrage 
individuals  to  obtain  food  sUmpe.  These 
programs  include  extensive  advertUlng  In 
the  media. 

In  my  opinion,  this  kind  of  program  to  a 
drain  on  the  taxpayers  and  appears  to  be 
encouraging  many  additional  people  to  go 
on  the  food  stamp  rolls.  Thto  appears  un- 
reasonable and  I  have  co-sponsored  the  gen- 
eral measure  to  overhaul  the  program  and 
am  Introducing  a  more  limited  bill  to  elimi- 
nate government  sponsored  advertlsltig  under 
this  program. 


BAI.AMCED   BUDGET 

In  my  opiiUon.  one  ol  the  principal  ways 
to  fight  inflation  to  to  limit  government 
spending  and  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 

Recently,  several  Senators  joined  In  pro- 
posing a  ConsUtutional  Amendment  which 
would  compel  the  Federal  Government  to 
have  a  balanced  budget  except  during  a 
period  of  war  or  national  emergency.  We 
were  pleased  that  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  had 
hearings  on  thto  proposal. 

WhUe  the  bUl  niay  not  receive  further 
consideration  thto  year.  It  does  seem  to  be 
a  reasonable  course  to  follow,  and  certainly 
I  am  hopeful  It  can  be  adopted  at  some  time 
In  the  future. 

JUDGES   AND   BUSING 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
iMkS  recommended  passage  of  an  Omnibus 
Dtotrict  Judgeship  bill  which  wovdd  add  an 
additional  trial  judge  in  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Dtotrlcts  of  Virginia.  While 
the  Committee  reported  the  biU  several  weeks 
ago.  its  consideration  In  the  Senate  has  been 
delayed  by  energy  measures  and  the  Sinai 
Agreement.  However,  it  should  be  before  the 
fuU  Senate  within  a  few  days  and  I  plan  to 
support  the  bill. 

The  question  of  busing  to  obtain  a  racial 
balance,  however,  to  of  concern  throughout 
the  nation  and  various  approaches  have  been 
suggested  to  eliminate  or  minimise  it.  In 
my  opinion,  many  of  the  problems  relating 
to  busing  go  beyond  general  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  have  been 
aggravated  by  dectoions  of  the  lower  courts. 
Therefore,  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  Judgeship  bill  to  provide  that  state 
courts  will  have  Jurtedlctlon  over  all  cases 
and  controversies  involving  the  public 
schooto  rather  than  Federal  courts.  Ths 
amendment  would  go  beyond  the  questl5n  of 
busing  to  provide  that  all  school  dases  wotild 
be  heard  by  state  courts  with  a  review  of 
state  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

A  state  Judge  ordinarily  servee  for  a  period 
of  years  and  to  subject  to  reappointment  or 
reelection  periodically  In  contrast  with  the 
lifetime  tenure  of  Federal  Judges.  In  many 
instances,  he  would  live  in  the  commxmlty 
or  general  area  where  the  cases  or  contro- 
versies arose  and  be  more  familiar  with  local 
school  problems  than  the  average  Federal 
Judge.  WhUe  state  Judges  take  the  same  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  as  Federal 
Judges,  I  believe  they  are  closer  to  the  people 
and  would  make  major  efforts  to  preserve  the 
neighborhood  schooto,  to  minimize  busing 
and  concentrate  on  quality  education  and  the 
best  Interests  of  children.  In  my  opinion,  thto 
would  be  a  step  toward  resolving  the  busing 
dilemma  In  which  the  nation  now  finds  it- 
seU. 


CONSTITUENT 


It  to  always  helpful  to  exchange  views  with 
constituents  regarding  current  Issues.  There- 
fore, before  returning  to  the  Congress  after 
Labor  Day,  I  held  fuU  day  open  door  sessions 
with  constituents  In  FrederlolEsburg,  Rich- 
mond, Norfolk  and  the  Hampton  areas.  Thto 
concludes  a  series  of  meetings  in  various 
oonununitles  throughout  the  State  which 
commenced  in  Abingdon  in  February. 

However.  I  do  want  to  continue  the  regular 
meeting  in  the  Federal  Bulldlivg  at  400  North 
Eighth  Street  in  Richmond  and  plan  to  spend 
the  day  of  October  31st  In  the  Richmond  of- 
fice. You  are  welcome  to  visit  at  anytime  dur- 
ing the  day,  with  or  without  an  appointment. 

LABOa  PSOPOSAI.S 

The  Senate,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  to 
expected  to  vote  on  two  Ubor  biUs  already 
passed  by  the  House.  One  is  refsrrsd  to  as 
th*  "Oommon  Situs"  picketing  bill.  Tills 
would  authorise  construction  unions  to  an- 


gage  In  .secondary  boycotts  and  would  allow 
them  to  conduct  picketing  ol  an  entire  Job 
site,  even  U  the  union's  dispute  was  with 
only  one  subcontractor  operating  at  the  alte. 
In  other  words,  the  bricklayers,  plumbers, 
carpenters,  or  other  single  group  could  stop 
construction  of  the  entire  project. 

The  other  bill  to  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Dunlop"  bill,  because  it  was  prepared 
at  the  direction  of  Labor  Secretary  Dunlop. 
Thto  bill  would  require  that  any  new  coUec- 
tive  bargaining  agreement  be  approved  by 
the  national  unions  rather  than  the  partic- 
ular local  Involved  In  the  dilute. 

I  have  reservations  about  both  bUto,  par- 
ticularly at  thto  time  vrhen  unemployment 
has  reached  such  a  high  level  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

Catastrophic  Health  Insurance 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  begin  hestrlngs  within  a  few  weeks  on 
the  many  national  health  care  proposato 
l>efore  the  Congress.  Numerous  witnesses, 
complicated  proposals  and  strong  feelings 
on  aU  sides  indicate  lengthy  committee  hear- 
ings In  both  hoiises  before  any  of  the  pro- 
posato can  be  brought  before  the  full  House 
or  Senate. 

Probably  the  most  discussed  proposal 
would  provide  full  medical  care  under  the 
control  of  the  government  and  estimates  of 
oost  range  upward  to  »100  blUion  per  year. 
It  to  the  belief  of  many  that  number  one 
medical  goal  should  be  to  assure  all  Ameri- 
cans that  they^  wlU  not  be  bankrupted  by 
the  devastating  effects  of  a  long  serious  ill- 
ness. 

Therefore,  I  have  Joined  other  Senators 
in  introducing  the  Catastrophic  Health  In- 
surance and  Medical  Assistance  Reform  Act 
of  1975.  The  thrust  of  thto  measure  to  to  as- 
sign a  large  area  of  responsibility  to  indi- 
viduato  and  the  private  Insurance  compa- 
nies and  to  provide  protection  to  families 
from  a  catastro|dilc  illness.  The  cost  of  thto 
measure,  of  course,  would  be  only  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  complete  medical  care. 
Helping  New  York  Crrr 
The  Senate  p<^nfcing  Committee  has  hMi 
hearings  on  a  proposal  to  loan  or  guarantee 
loana  of  several  billion  dollars  to  the  City 
of  New  York.  The  city  does  appear  to  be  in 
a  serious  financial  situation  but  I  believe 
of  Its  own  making.  It  would  seem  more  help- 
ful for  It  to  eliminate  some  of  the  free  serv- 
ices It  now  provides  to  residents,  to  re- 
dtice  the  numt>er  of  employees,  and  to  prac- 
ttoe  further  economies  and  If  necessary,  to 
Increase  local  taxes  so  that  It  can  meet  Its 
own  obligations  rather  than  to  depend  upon 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  a  precedent- 
setting  action  of  loaning  or  guaranteeing 
loans  to  the  city. 

VSrakAMS'    LSGIBLATION 

Congress  passed,  and  the  President  ap- 
proved, a  bm  which  once  again  recognises 
November  11.  the  original  "Armisttee  Day." 
as  Veterans'  Day.  Thto  wiU  go  Into  effect  on 
November  11,  1978.  As  you  know,  it  was  the 
11th  hour  of  the  11th  day  of  the  11th  month 
that  the  armistice  was  si^ed  ending  World 
War  I.  I  co-sponsored  this  legislation. 

The  President,  by  admlntotrattve  action, 
terminated  the  Vietnam  era  for  veteran  bene- 
fits. Thto  means  that  anyone 'entering  the 
armed  services  wlU  no  longer  be  eligible  for 
wartime  benefits  such  as  nonservloe -con- 
nected disability  pensions  for  veterans,  bur- 
ial allowances,  and  nonservlce-connected 
death  pensions  for  widows  and  children.  Ol 
education  benefits  are  stUl  in  effect,  but  the 
Congress  has  under  consideration  measures 
to  terminate  them  at  the  end  ot  the  year. 

PAMTHUrrS    AVAXLASLB 

A  number  oi  pamphlets  wbloh  may  bo  of 
interest  are  available  for  distribttUon 
request: 
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LAURSN  SOTH  RETIRES  FROM  THE 
DBS  MOINES  REGISTER  AND 
TRIBUNE 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
distlngiilshed  person  retires,  with  full 
honors,  after  long  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  his  employers  and  to  the  public. 
It  is  a  happy  occafilon.  This  is  esi>eciatly 
tnie  if  retirement  comes  at  a  time  wiien 
the  indivlduai  is  still  in  full  possession  of 
his  creativity  «o  that  he  can  use  the  years 
ahead  to  do  the  important  work  that  be 
has  UtDg  wanted  to  do.  but  has  beoi  pi«- 
voitod  from  doing  by  the  dally  demands 
ofblapnifenion. 

8Kch  a  person  is  Lauren  Both,  who  re- 
tired recently,  after  more  than  20  years 
as  editor  of  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  news- 
papeiB. 

Mr.  Both  Is  internationally  known  for 
hia  wiltincB  on  agriculture  and  agiicul- 
toral  eeononilcs.  An  economist  by  train- 
ing, he  comUnes  with  Bis  professional 
badcgfound  a  marvelously  artiralate 
writing  talent,  extensive  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  warm  hiunan  understand- 
ing and  a  keai  sense  of  humor. 

It  waa  Lauren  Both  who  wrote  the 
editorial  that  resulted  in  the  United 
0tatea<^o>vlet  agricultural  exchanges  in 
ISM  and  Premier  Khrushdiev's  visit  to 
ttie  Utaited  States  and  low*.  For  this  he 
was  appropriately  awarded  the  Pulitzer 
Prize. 

Mr.  Both  has  traveled  widely  around 
the  world,  writing  penetrating  commen- 
taries from  such  points  as  Western  Eu- 
rope. Asia,  the  lifiddle  East  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

He  is  known  in  this  country  and 
abroad  as  an  authority  (m  food  and  food 
peUcy. 

T\>  me,  ^ae  of  liis  most  important  con- 
trfbuttons  to  the  pubHc  interest,  has  been 
his  Identification  with  long-range  plan- 
ning. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Lauren  Soth  to 
speak  of  his  own  professional  role  in  a 
low  key.  "Editorial  writing."  lie  says,  "is 
really  only  reporting  in  dQ>th."  This  re- 
markable editor  says : 

rva  alvaya  tbonght  that  it  wms  a  lot  more 
lBB|tnrteat  to  mak*  poopte  think  by  adding 
XUB*  «ip«h  aad  nadontandlnc  to  the  news 
than  to  tea  the  reader  In  the  laet  aentenee 
of  an  odttMlal  where  the  newq^aper  stood 
on  a  queattoB. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoso  the 
article  by  James  Flansburg  announcing 
lAuren  Soth'a  retirement,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Des  Moines  SmKfay  Regis- 
ter at  October  12, 1975. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
las  ordeced  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoio, 
aaftiilows: 


ntOM  B  ion  T 
(By  James  Hanaburg) 
SsanaaaOi  tonretf  Satwttey  as  editor  of 
tm>  iiBlwial  yages  of  The  Des  ICotnes  Beg- 
ister  and    TMbune.    Ollbert    Oranberg   was 
1  to  suooeed  liim. 


Soth.  66,  has  held  the  position  since  1964 
and  has  been  with   the  new^iapers  since 

ilW  I. 

Internationally  known  for  his  writing  on 
■grlculttire  and  agricultural  eeononilcs,  and 
winner  of  the  PuUteer  Prtee,  Soth  will  con- 
tinue to  write  occasionally  for  the  editorial 
pages. 

He  and  his  wife,  Marcella,  wUl  continue 
to  make  their  ho«ie  in  West  Des  Moines. 

CRANBERC   IS   STTCCXSSOa 

Crauberg,  60,  who  has  been  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  editorial  pages,  has  been  an  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  newspapers  since  1960. 

Cranberg  Is  a  native  of  New  York  City  and 
attended  public  schools  there.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Syracuse  University  and  received 
his  master's  degree  in  social  science  from 
Drake  University.  He  Is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

He  has  written  extensively  In  the  field  of 
law.  covering  constltutloiuU  Issues,  criminal 
court  procedures  and  civil  rights,  and  social 
welfare  questions. 

He  has  received  a  number  of  awards  for 
editorial  writing  and  is  author  of  a  study 
on  Television  and  Public  Safety  for  the  Sloan 
Commission  on  Cable  Communications.  He 
13  a  member  of  the  national  board  of  the 
American  Clva  Liberties  Union. 

Cranberg  served  in  the  infantry  in  l,eyte 
and  Okinawa  in  World  War  U.  He  ts  married 
and  has  four  children. 

FaXCKIKG   BXJBBLES 

Soth's  educational  backgroiuid  Is  econom- 
ics but  his  training  in  the  "dismal  science " 
did  not  preclude  a  wry  sense  of  humor  par- 
ticularly adept  at  pricking  political  bubbles. 

"If  you  are  ever  up  for  the  presidency 
here,  I  would  vote  for  you."  Ntkita  Khrush- 
chev told  Soth.  whose  Pulltzer-Prlze  win- 
ning editorial  led  to  American-Russian  ag- 
ricultural eichanges  in  1956  and  the  Soviet 
premier's  Uter  visit  to  the  United  States 
and  Iowa. 

"I'm  no  politician,"  replied  Soth. 

The  editorial  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
and  of  the  Cold  War.  Its  simple  declarative 
sentences  were  a  credit  to  his  schooling  at 
Uarathon,  Wyo.,  and  Holsteiu,  Iowa: 

"We  hereby  extend  an  invitation  to  any 
delegation  Khrushchev  wants  to  select  to 
come  to  Iowa  to  get  the  lowdowu  on  raising 
high  quality  cattle,  bogs,  sheep  and  chick- 
ens. We  promise  to  hide  none  of  our  secrets. 

"Ev«rything  we  lowana  know  about  com, 
other  feed  grains,  forage  crops,  meat  animals 
•nd  the  dairy  and  poultry  industries  will  be 
available  to  the  Russians  for  the  asking. 

"We  ask  nothing  in  return." 

rAVOIITE   XDITORXAL 

Because  it  won  the  PulitBcr  Prize,  Soth 
says  that  it's  his  favorlto  of  the  thousands  of 
editorials  he  has  written. 

"But  I  dont  think  it's  anjrwhere  near  the 
best  I've  writton,"  he  continued.  "I've  always 
tliought  the  best  were  on  agricultural  policy, 
but  they  never  won  any  prl»e." 

But  that's  only  a  manner  of  speaking  be- 
cause his  body  of  work  has  resulted  in,  among 
Others,  the  highest  award  given  by  the  Iowa 
Stato  University  Alumni  Association  and  his 
being  named  a  fellow  of  the  American  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Association.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cosmos  Club  in  Washington,  a  so- 
cial organization  with  literary  or  sclentiflc 
qualifications  for  membership. 

He  U  vice-chairman  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association  and  chairman  of  its  agricul- 
ture  committee;  a  member  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  Resources  for  the  Future  and  the 
Overseas  Development  Council;  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Food  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Offlce  of  Technology  Assessment,  an  agency 
of  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Gtommission  on  Food  and 
Fiber  in  1966-67. 


V 


Although  an  Iowa  nattve,  Soth  (it  rhymes 
wlm  both)  surpiisingly  is  hat  a  farm  boy 
He  was  bom  in  Sibley  Oct.  3.  1010,  the  son 
of  a  school  superlntandent  who  followed  his 
profession  from  school  district  to  school  dis- 
trict. 

EA&LT    EXPXaiENCE 

His  first  newspaper  experience  was  as  a 
printer's  apprentice  on  the  Holstoin  Advance. 
When  he  was  graduated  from  Holstoin  High 
School  in  1927,  he  entered  what  is  now  Iowa 
Stoto  University  at  Ames  where  he  edited  the 
student  newspaper. 

As  a  student  editorial  writer,  his  gifi  for 
prophecy  was  limited.  A  1931  prize-winning 
editorial  defended  ROTC  for  the  discipline 
it  instilled,  although  he  said  it  didn't  have 
much  value  otherwise  because  there  was  no 
possibUity  of  another  great  war.  A  dozen 
years  later  he  was  In  the  Uj8.  Army  where  he 
served  as  an  artiUery  major  in  Okinawa. 

He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  economics 
In  1932,  his  master's  in  1938  and  from  1934 
to  1947  he  was  editor  of  the  university's  eco- 
nomic publications. 

He  served  for  one  year  as  editor  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  publication, 
"Agricultural  Situatton."  and  in  1942  was  a 
principal  agricultural  economic  consultant 
for  the  Offlce  of  Price  Administration. 

TRAVELED   WDELT 

Editorial  writers  are  often  plctiu^d  as  sit- 
ting in  an  ivory  tower  commenting  on  the 
developments  of  the  day.  But  this  is  an  image 
that  Soth  eschews. 

He  has  traveled  widely  for  The  Beglstor — 
Europe,  the  Far  Bast,  the  Rear  Bast,  South- 
east Asia,  Asia,  the  Soviet  Union — dispatch- 
ing first-rato  pieces  of  reporting  back  to  Des 
Moines.  His  firsthand  exijeriences  gave  au- 
thority to  tightly  reasoned  essays — the  su- 
perstructure if  not  the  foundation  of  a  well- 
built  house  chinked  agsdnst  the  wind. 

His  primary  interest  always  has  been  food 
and  food  policy,  and  how,  most  simply,  the 
smallest  economic  producer  in  Iowa  fits  as 
a  unit  on  interdependent  Spaceship  Earth. 
But  he  didn't  Ihnit  his  Interests  or  his  re- 
ports. A  long  series  on  the  Common  Market. 
Another  on  the  Marshall  Plan  and  NATO. 
And  on  and  on. 

ESSAT    ON    CHURCan.1. 

Take  this  beginning  of  a  dispatch  from 
Londou  in  1961: 

"Slowly  the  double  doors  swung  open,  held 
apart  by  a  frock -coated  attendant,  and  Into 
the  House  of  Commons  walked  the  greatest 
Briton  of  the  century. 

"To  an  American  visitor  it  seemed  the 
House  should  stand  or  cheer  or  applaud  or 
pause  m  its  deliberations  long  enough  to 
usher  Winston  Churchill  to  his  seat.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  recognition,  except  that 
the  Conservative  member  In  the  front  bench 
always  occupied  by  Chwchlll  slid  over  to 
make  room  on  the  end. 

"The  debate  on  the  Common  Market  was 
to  take  place  this  afternoon.  It  was  3:10 
when  the  grand  old  man  of  the  British  Par- 
liament shuffled,  laboriously  with  a  cane,  the 
te-v  steps  from  the  door  to  his  seat.  The 
figure  was  more  humped  and  thinner  but 
still  unforgettably  egg-shaped.  One  half-ex- 
pected the  head  to  come  up  with  a  cigar  and 
the  arm  to  rise  with  the  famous  Churchllllan 
V-for-vlctory  ealute,  though  of  course  there 
is  no-smoking  in  the  House. 

"But  the  head  remained  low,  dropping  a 
bit  lower  in  a  bow  to  the  mace,  symlwl  of 
parliamentary  authority,  on  the  speaker's 
toblo.  All  87  years  of  strenvaos  military  and 
poUUcal  Ufe  seemed  to  be  laflected  in  the 
creeping  advance  toward  the  seat  and  the 
weary  slump  into  It. 

"Sir  Winston  picked  up  Ills  order  paper, 
with  the  list  of  questions  fbr  the  govern- 
ment to  answer  during  the  question  time — 
now  in  process — and  the  rest  of  the  btisinees 
for  the  day.  He  looked  at  it  briefly,  never 
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glancing  around  «ha  room.  Then  his  head 
drooped  a  Uttla  lo«ar,  and  It  was  ^parent 
that  the  old  man  was  dOBing." 

One  other  ■■•:  *Ve  was  stm  on  stage. 
But  his  role  was  ended." 

The  reporter's  eye  linked  to  the  mind  of  an 
economist  interested  in  science  and  unafraid 
of  lilstory. 

A  quiet,  modest  man,  Soth  would  bluSh  at 
such  a  description. 

"Editorial  writing  is  really  only  reporting 
ill  depth,"  he  says. 

ooal:   makk  people  think 

But  take  196B,  when  he  was  the  only 
newspaperman  in  the  first  American  agrl- 
cultiu-al  delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
more  than  80  years.  His  recollection  of  It  is 
typical  of  the  way  he  views  things:  The 
Russians  were  working  on  hybridization  even 
though  It  defied  the  Lysenko  Doctrine. 

"Tou  cant  keep  people  from  thinking," 
said  Soth. 

There  is  no  guarantee,  however,  that  they 
will  think,  and  that  arises  when  he  is  asked 
to  define  the  role  that  he  has  striven  to 
fulfill: 

"TO  make  people  think.  That's  one  of  the 
hardest  Jobs  In  the  world— people  don't  want 
to  think.  To  make  people  think  by  adding 
some  depth  and  tmderstandlng  to  the  news. 

'Tve  always  thought  that  it  was  a  hell  of 
a  lot  mom  Important  than  telUng  the  reader 
in  the  last  sentence  where  we  stood  on  a 
questton." 

Soth  applies  this  philosophy  in  his  edi- 
torials on  agrlcvltnral  affairs  for  what  is 
probably  the  moet  toiraential  daUy  newspa- 
per in  the  TJA  to  tbMt  field.  What  about  tbe 
current  food  prtoe  aitnatlon  In  its  effecta  on 
farmers  and  ooasnmen? 

"I  think  fbod  producers  are  riding  pretty 
high  now  aiMl  wlU  be  for  some  time  ahead. 

"But  I  have  never  thought — contrary  to  a 
good  many^— that  city  people  were  aga!x)st 
agriculture,  wouldn't  vote  for  good  farm 
legislation. 

"rve  always  thought  that  they  were  pretty 
understandiiig  because  they  are  oifly  a 
couple  or  one  generation  away  from  the  fferm 
themsrtves. 

"Tba  votes  in  Congress  bear  me  out  pretty 
much. 

-TbiB  city-rural  dichotomy  I  dont  think  la 
very  real. 

"I've  always  thought  that  the  farm  groups 
were  a  Itttle  paramoid  about  that." 

That  view  la  not  exactly  designed  to  please 
anyone,  any  moM  Uian  his  edttortals  favor- 
ing the  Olileage  Wblto  Sox  or-  against  fUra 
subsidies  favoriag  the  big  omnmerdal  flurms. 

But  naktx^  PMpl*  think,  not  pleaeing 
them,  U  tbe  goAL  ms  edltortals  agabu*  IMMM- 
ing  segregatton  In  the  mid  1960s  produced 
a  rash  of  abuitve  lettan  and  pbme  calls.  The 
same  from  the  John  Birch  Society  and  anti- 
Communlak  ndleala  daring  the  effort  to  im- 
prove Anterloan-Sovlet  relations. 

"We  havent  bad  that  lately,"  he  says.  "I'd 
like  to  think  people  are  more  understanding 
and  tolerant,  but  It  may  simply  be  that  a  few 
people  left  town." 

On  the  Register  and  Tribune,  the  news 
department  and  tbe  editorial  writing  d^>art- 
ment  are  separate  operations.  There  Is  a 
common,  but  wrong,  belief  that  news  report- 
ers follow  some  sort  of  issue  policy  line  set 
down  by  the  editorial  pages. 

"I  think  they  should  be  separate,"  says 
Soth.  "I  don't  think  reporters  should  write 
editorials  and  I  dont  think  editorial  writers 
shoidd  write  the  news." 

Editorials  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
paper,  not  the  Individual,  and  it's  a  system 
that  Soth  strongly  advocates. 

"Unsigned  editorials  represent  the  view- 
point of  a  group  ot  people  and  an  institution 

rather  than  one  writer's  view,"  he  aaya. 
Has  be  ever  wrtttea  an  editorial  that  he 

has  strongly  disagreed  with  privately? 


"I've  never  written  one  that  Tve  mUdly  dis- 
agreed with,"  he  repUed.  "I  wouldnt  ask 
any  writer  to  take  a  position  he  disagrees 
with." 

Politicians  from  time  to  time  Insist  that 
they  can  discern  a  trend— either  to  the  left 
or  right — in  the  papers'  position.  That  sug- 
gestion produces  one  of  what  his  associates 
say  are  Soth's  favorite  words:  "Bunk"  or 
"nonsense." 

"You're  always  considered  to  be  opposing 
the  party  in  power,"  he  said.  "I  think  that's 
the  mark  of  a  good  newspaper  in  reporting 
and  editorial  comment. 

"I  don't  think  it's  our  job  to  be  antl-ad- 
mlnlstratlon,  and  we're  not  really — it's  Just 
hard  commentary  on  the  official  in  charge." 

RETIREMENT  PLANS 

Although  he  will  continue  to  do  some  writ- 
ing for  The  Register,  Soth's  retirement  plans 
call  for  more  golf  (he  shoots  in  the  low  808) . 
hunting.  fi.shlng  and  football  games,  and 
work  on  a  new  book.  He  is  the  author  of  two 
books:  "Farm  Trouble"  (1957)  and  "An  Em- 
barrassment of  Plenty"  (1966) . 

One  possibility  for  the  new  book  Is  the 
post  Civil  War  period  In  Iowa,  with  primary 
emi^iasis  on  James  B.  Weaver,  the  greenback 
advocate  and  populist. 

"He  was  like  Henry  Wallace,"  said  Soth. 
"He  was  another  Iowa  political  leader  who 
cut  quite  a  figure  nationally  but  he  wasn't 
si4>ported  at  home.  He  was  sneered  at,  but 
when  you  look  back,  he's  not  so  bad." 

Soth  and  bla  wife  nve  on  an  acreage  on 
State  Farm  Road  in  West  Des  Moines.  They 
have  three  children. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSCX^IATION : 
A  REPORT  ON  TBE  HEALTH  CARE 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Fxesident,  on  Octo- 
ber 9 1  placed  in  the  Rboom  the  views  of 
the  American  Medical  Aasodatlon  con- 
cerning the  Indian  HaaMb  Care  Improve- 
ment Act.  This  statement  was  presented 
during  the  heatings  on  this  legislation  by 
the  Indian  Affairs  Sabcdmmlttee  of  the 
House  Saterlor  and  Insular  AlTairs  Com- 
mittee. As  I  indicated  then  the  AMA  has 
long  been  concerned  wtth  the  quality  of 
liealth  care  provided  to  our  Indian  citi- 
aens.  In  addition  to  numerous  investiga- 
tions which  it  has  conducted  over  the 
years,  it  has  issued  reports  and  recom- 
mendations urging  a  greater  commit- 
ment to  strengthening  Indian  health  care 
programs.  The  most  rec«it  of  these  re- 
ports was  issued  in  December  of  1973 
after  having  been  adopted  by  the  AMA 
House  of  Delegates.  Because  of  the  im- 
pcMTtance  of  this  r^>ort  in  estaUlshlng, 
for  the  record,  the  view  of  health  pro- 
fessionals regarding  Indian  health  care,  I 
ask  unanimous  consoit  to  have  this  ex- 
cellent report  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asf<dlows: 

HxALTH  Care  of  trx  American  Indian 

(Ad(H>ted  by  The  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Medical   Association,   December 
1973— Anaheim.  Calif.) 
Over  the  years,  the  tiealth  of  the  American 
Indian  has   been   a  continuing  ocmcem  of 
the  American  Uedlcal  Assoeiatton  and  of  the 
Covincll   on  Uedical   Service.  Today,   when 
the  nation  is  Increasingly  concerned  with  the 
problems    faced    by    tbe    Ant    Amerteans. 
tbe  Council  believes  it  appri^triate  to  present 
a  detailed  report  on  the  current  health  stotus 
and  probleoas  of  the  American  Indian  popu- 
lation, together  with  a  historical  background 


and  si>ecific  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment. 

The  body  of  this  report  Is  the  work  of  two 
of  the  CotmcU's  CcHnmittees.  The  Committee 
on  Health  Care  of  the  Poor,  as  part  of  Ite  con- 
tinuing study  of  various  segments  of  the  na- 
tion's needy  population,  has  recently  been  in- 
volved in  reviewing  tbe  health  problems  ot 
the  Indians  on  and  off  the  reservation,  with 
emphasis  on  the  problems  facing  Indians  off 
the  reservation.  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Medical  Services  (and  its  predecessor 
Committee  on  Federal  Medical  Services)  has 
been  engaged  in  consultation  with  tbe  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  review  of  the  care 
the  Service  provides  to  American  Indians,  Es- 
kimos, and  Alaska  natives  since  the  respon- 
sibility for  such  care  was  assigned  to  the 
Service  in  1965. 

The  Committee  on  Health  Care  of  the  Poor 
presents  an  overview  of  the  total  Indian 
health  picture,  on  and  off  the  reservation, 
and  recommendations  for  its  Improvement. 
The  Committee  on  Government  Medical 
Services  presents  the  200-year  history  of  fed- 
eral involvement,  the  current  status  and 
problems  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  and 
recommendations  for  improvement  of  the 
federal  program. 

In  reviewing  these  two  reports,  tbe  Council 
coitfildered  combining  them  in  view  of  their 
couunon  subject  nuitter.  However,  the  re- 
ports, while  they  overlap  at  some  points,  are 
significantly  different  In  style,  approacb,  and 
content.  The  Council  believes  that  present- 
ing them  intact  will  be  of  more  interest  and 
value  tc  the  Hotise  than  to  further  delay 
presentation  by  attempting  to  consolidate 
them. 

Part  A  of  this  Report,  "Overview  of  Indian 
Health,"  therefore  presents  tbe  report  of  ttie 
Council's  Committee  on  Health  Care  of  the 
Poor  and  Its  recommendations;  Part  B,  "Fed- 
eral Health  Servicea  for  Indians,"  presents 
the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Council's  Committee  on  Government  Medical 
Services. 

PAXT  a:  ovKKvnrw  or  indian  skaltr 

The  Committee  on  Health  Care  of  the  Poor, 
as  part  of  Ita  oontinulz^  program  to  examine 
the  haalth  and  health-related  needs  of  spe- 
cial disadvantaged  groups,  has  held  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  regional  meetings.  This 
most  recent  session  was  to  consider  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  American  Indians.  CouncU 
on  Medical  Service  Beport  O  (0-73) ,  "Prog- 
ress Report — Committee  on  Health  Care  of 
the  Poor,"  listed  several  observations  high- 
lighting special  problems  ot  inner-city,  mi- 
grant, and  Appalachian  poor.  These  earlier 
published  ohservattons  were  derived  from 
Committee  meetings  held  in  three  of  the 
home  areas  in  which  tbeae  minorities  live. 

Similarly,  the  Committee  held  Its  Spring 
1978  meeting  on  Indian  Health  near  Indian 
reservations  and  conducted  site  vlsite  to  res- 
ervation and  nonreservatlon  areas  where  In- 
dians reside  and  where  their  health  care  is 
provided.  The  Committee  met  with  and  re- 
ceived considerable  information  from  many 
knowledgeable  individuals  and  groups  in- 
volved in  Indian  health  and  health-related 
matters.  Apache,  Blackfeet.  Hop^,  Navajo, 
Papago,  Pima,  and  Yaqul  Indians,  as  well  as 
several  health  care  providers,  national  and 
local  representatives  from  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  educatoia  In  the  medical  and  allied 
medical  fields,  public  health  officials,  and 
anthropologlsto  provided  the  Committee 
with  new  data  on  Indian  problems. 

Although  the  Committee  members  exam- 
ined the  problems  of  Indiana  Uving  only  in 
the  Southwest,  It  Is  their  btfleC  that  many  of 
the  condittons  tdentifled  generally  reflect 
those  of  Indians  natloowlde.  m  an  effort  to 
create  a  better  awaranea  of  tbe  American 
Indun  and  tbe  health  and  health  related 
problems  facing  this  minority,  the  Ooaunlt- 
tee  offers  the  following  observations: 
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Tndlan»  are  fxill  citizens  and  are  entitled  to 
an  nclits  and  privUegM  inherent  in  United 
States  dtliiwMlilp  both  on  and  off  the  res- 
errathm.  In  adkUtton  to  fuU  cltizensblp, 
Tndlana  living  on  the  reaerratlon  have  a 
qiedal  relatlondilp  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment baaed  on  treaties  and  other  solemn 
obllgaUona  entitling  th«n  to  receive  services 
Tor  the  matntanance  and  improvement  of 
genena  health  and  wtffare. 

There  are  approximately  800.000  Indians 
belonging  to  aame  250  tribes  living  in  the 
tTnttad  Stataa,  and  aUghtly  raxxn  than  half 
of  this  population  reside  In  reservation  areas. 
A  m^Jontjr  of  the  nonreeervattoh  Indians 
live  on  small  rancheroe  or  in  urban  slums  and 
are  faced  with  Inequities  In  health  and 
health-related  services  similar  to  those  of 
other  poor  groups.  In  contrast  to  the  reserva- 
tion Indian,  the  nonreserratlon  Indian  ap- 
pears to  have  greater  unmet  needs. 

Indian  people  In  general  may  be  char- 
aetermd  as  low-lnoome  individuals  who  are 
geographically  and  culturally  Isolated,  who 
live  In  overcrowded,  substsndard  housing, 
and  who  hare  Umlted  health,  education 
and  social  resources.  These  problems  do  not 
dUTer  significantly  from  other  poor  ethnic 
groups  ItTlng  hi  rural  or  urban  aieas. 

Cnltoxal  and  language  varlatloiM  among 
the  more  than  960  Indian  tribes  jneclude 
slngulsr  approadhss  or  sdntloos  to  their 
haalth  and  health-related  problems.  Indian 
habtts.  btilsCi.  and  attttu^ts  are  often  In 
dlreet  wwrtMBt  with  the  dominant  soclsty, 
le  dlfferenees  often  eaose  a  great 
on  the  Indian  U  they  are  unreeog- 
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Indian  tribes  In  general  have  a  weU- 
stmetured  central  governing  body  rnnip<iee<t 
of  sleeted  tribal  oOoIalaL  Ih  addition  to  the 
tribal  gtwsmlng  ooaaeUs  for  each  tribe,  there 
are  Intsrtnbal  eoonefls  at  both  regional  and 
levris  that  can  speak  in  an  orga- 
(aabloii  m   btiialf   of  the  Indians' 


of  the  "medicine 
amoiig  Indian  tribes  is  a  phenomenon  not 
enoountsred  among  other  poverty  groups.  His 
poaltlon  rriatlve  to  Indian  culture  and  atti- 
tudes Is  extmoeiy  signlflcant. 

Uaiof  ot  the  barriers  to  good  health  on  the 
ressrratlon  are  due  to  tnadequadea  of  hoos- 
Ing,  eanltatlon.  trauspurtatlan.  and  conunu- 
Trtratiana.  rattier  than  to  Inadequacies  m  the 
qoattty  or  avallabUlty  of  health  services  pro- 
vided. 

l%e  average  Ihdian  ftunlly  Income  Is  ez- 
tresMly  low.  ICaoy  Indian  families  have  In- 
oonas  under  $I,OM.  This  problem  is  due  pn- 
flMTUy  to  a  la^  oC  a  eound  economic  base, 
nentthat  may  nin  as  high 

and  problems  direetty  related 
to  aloohol  (aeeldents,  rlriHeslu,  soloide,  dilld 
»,  s«e.)  srs  the  primary  health 
and  the  leading  causss  of  death 


Seeond    to    the    problem    of    alooboUsm 
is  the  condition  of  otitis 
which  ti  inersaslng.  This  condition 
oacors  prtmarly  tndilldren. 

Accidents  among  itih«»t>«  occurring  on  the 
ieesi»atlun  are  aroroslmafly  three  tlmee 
hl^MV  than  In  (he  total  United  States  pop- 
ttUtten. 

Sulstds  among  Indians  is  approximately 
twice  as  high  as  in  the  total  Untted  States 
populatten.  The  greatest  Inddanoe  of  suldds 
occurs  among  Indian  males  in  their  early 
tawiUes.  and  thslr  rate  Is  from  seven  to  ten 
times  the  nations!  averags. 

The  tMWiirlrte  rate  for  Indians  U  three 
times  tha  national  average. 
The   InflMiiBS   of   tnberculosts.   diabetes 
»,  enteric  dlseasss, 
rtss  »"«"»«g  in- 
Mtss  of   Intirtenea 
than  rates  asaong 
«Mt«i 


Poor  nutrition  Is  not  uncommon  "w^^g 
Indians  and  occurs  prUnarlly  In  infante  %»^^ 
preachocA  children.  Obeetty  *i»MMng  adulte  Is 
also  a  common  occurrence  caused  by  poor 
nutrition. 

The  Infant  death  rate  for  Indians  on  the 
reservation  is  almost  l^  times  higher  than 
tiie  national  infant  death  rate. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  Is  the  principal 
provider  of  health  services  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  is  responsible  for  operating  and 
maintaining  over  50  hospltols,  76  health 
centers,  and  300  health  stations  and  field 
clinics. 

Health  facilities  on  the  reservation  are  in 
need  of  modernization  or  replacement.  More 
than  half  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals do  not  meetaccredltatlon  require- 
ments by  the  Joint  Clommlsslon  on  Accredi- 
tation of  Hospitals.  The  major  reasons  given 
for  the  lack  of  accreditation  are  pb3^lcal  con- 
diUons  of  the  faculty  and  Inadequate  staff- 
ing ratios  in  relationship  to  patient  utiliza- 
tion. 

Staffing  ratloe  of  health  professionals  and 
allied  health  personnel  to  patient  popula- 
tions on  reeervations  is  extremely  low  in 
comparison  to  nattonal  ratios. 

Recruitment  of  health  professionals  to 
woric  Ml  reeervations  is  exceedingly  difficult. 
The  Indian  Health  Service  has  traditionally 
relied  on  the  military  draft  as  a  recruitment 
pressure  for  securing  health  professionals 
to  volimteer  for  IH8  service.  With  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  military  draft,  it  is  envi- 
sioned that  IHS  recruitment  wlU  become 
more  difficult. 

There  is  insufficient  federal  funding  for 
health  care  on  the  reservation.  Per  capita 
expenditures  for  health  care  are  30  to  40  per- 
cent less  than  thoae  In  an  average  United 
States  commualty.  This  financial  situation 
U  compounded  by  higher  incidences  of  dis- 
ease among  EadlAhB  and  by  limitation  of 
access  to  hsslth  care  faculties  due  to  poor 
toansporlation  and  communication. 

Oonaamsp  paMdpatlon  and  involvement 
la  hidlan  programs  are  becoming  prominent 
concopte  for  XOdlana. 

Advooaey  of  saiX-dstsnninatlon  by  Indians 
la  increasing  and  aiveaa  to  hold  the  great- 
est promla0  of  folution  for  the  health  and 
health-related  problems  of  the  Indian. 

In  conchislan,  the  Committee  on  Health 
Care  of  the  Poor  beUeves  that  there  has  been 
signtflwmt  pw^iuss  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  many  situations  described  In  this  re- 
port Althouijb  ibsre  sie  deHdendes  in  the 
health  care  of  the  Indian  people,  there  is  by 
no  means  a  crisis  In  medical  care  for  Tn<n>n« 
in  most  reservation  areas.  The  Committee 
recognizes  that  many  of  the  deflcienciea  that 
exist  are  not  qMClflcaUy  health  problems, 
^y  "»  health-rehited  problems  resultbig 
fran  general  living  conditions  that  affect 
health.  Many  of  these  envlrcmmental  and 
socioeconomic  health -related  proUema  and 
their  solutions  are  not  wtthln  organized 
medicine's  provlitce  to  correct.  There  are, 
however,  many  activities  that  should  be  sup- 
ported by  concerned  physicians,  the  public 
and  private  agencies.  The  Council  on  Medi- 
cal Service  and  Its  Committee  on  Health 
Care  of  the  Poor  recommend: 

1.  That  all  individuals.  q»ecial  interest 
groups,  and  levels  of  govenmient  recognize 
the  Indian  people  as  fuU  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  entiUed  to  the  same  equal 
rlghta  and  privileges  as  other  United  States 
citizens; 

a.  That  the  federal  govermnent  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  support  needed  health 
services  for  Indians; 

3.  That  state  and  local  governments  give 
special  attention  to  the  health  and  health- 
related  needs  of  nonrsssrvathm  Indians  In 
an  effort  to  Improve  their  quality  of  life; 

4.  That  the  Indian  religions  and  cultural 
ballefs  be  recognlasd  and  respected  by  those 
xeqpcnslble  for  planning  and  providing  serv- 


ices in  Indian  health  programs;  that  the 
AMA  recognize  the  "medlathe  taan"  as  an 
Integral  and  culturally  necessary  indlvidusi 
In  delivering  health  esre  to  Ihdlans; 

5.  That  strong  emphasia  be  given  to  mental 
health  programs  for  Indians  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  high  incidence  of  alcoholism 
homicide,  suicide,  ahd  accidents.  That  the 
team  ^proach  drawing  from  the  traditional 
health  providers,  supplemented  by  psychi- 
atric social  workers,  health  aides,  visiting 
nurses  and  health  educators  be  utUlzed  in 
solving  these  problems; 

6.  That  the  AMA  continue  its  liaison  with 
the  Indian  Health  Service  and  the  National 
Indian  Health  Board  ahd  establish  liaison 
with  the  Association  of  American  Indian 
Physicians; 

7.  That  state  medical  associations  establish 
liaison  with  intertribal  health  councils  and 
that  county  medical  societies  establish  Uai- 
son  with  the  tribal  councils  in  those  states 
where  Indians  reside; 

8.  That  the  AMA  support  and  encourage 
further  development  and  use  of  Innovative 
delivery  systems  and  staffing  configurations 
to  meet  Indian  health  needs,  but  oppose 
overemphasis  on  research  for  the  sake  of  re- 
search, particularly  if  needed  federal  funds 
are  diverted  from  direct  services  for  Indians; 

9.  That  the  AMA.  state,  and  county  medi- 
cal societies  recommend  special  programs 
for  the  recniltment  and  training  of  Indians 
in  health  careers  at  all  levels  and  iirge  that 
these  be  expanded; 

10.  That  the  AMA  strongly  support  befoi« 
Congressional  conunlttees  those  bUls  that 
promise  to  improve  the  health  needs  and 
health-reUted  services  provided  to  Indians 
and  that  members  <rf  appropriate  AMA  coun- 
cils and  ctmunlttees  provide  testimony  in 
favor  of  effective  legislation  and  proposed 
regiilations; 

11.  That  the  AMA  support  the  inclusion 
of  Indians  in  established  medical  training 
programs  In  niunbers  adequate  to  meet  their 
needs.  Such  training  programs  for  Indians 
should  be  operated  for  a  sufficient  period  of 
time  to  insure  a  oontinuotu  supply  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  profe^ionals; 

13.  That  the  AMA  utilize  its  resources  to 
create  a  better  awareness  among  physicians 
and  other  health  providers  of  the  special 
problems  and  needs  of  Indians  and  that  par- 
ticular emphasis  be  placed  on  the  need  for 
additional  health  professionals  to  work 
among  Indians; 

13.  That  ths  AMA  support  the  concept  of 
Indian  self-determlnatioa,  as  the  strength 
of  successful  Indian  programs  and  recognize 
that  enduring,  acceptable  solutions  to  Iil- 
dUn  health  problems  can  result  only  when 
program  and  project  beneficiaries  have  an 
initial  and  continued  major  contrlbuUon  in 
planning  and  program  operation. 
PAax  s:  rEDxaAi,  hxalth  sxavrass  rot  Indians 

Historical  Background:  Indian  affairs  were 
at  first  the  responsibility  of  the  War  De- 
partment, assigned  In  1789.  Health  care,  how- 
ever was  limited,  being  a  secondary  effect 
of  the  Army  physicians'  concern  for  the 
health  of  soldiers  and  their  famuies,  as  the 
physicians  tried  to  curb  smallpox  and  other 
contagious  diseases  among  tribes  near  the 
mlUtary  posts.  In  1832.  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  established  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Secretary  of  War  was  given 
the  legal  req>onBlblllty  for  smallpox  vac- 
cination of  the  Indians. 

Treaties  with  various  Indian  tribes,  be- 
ginning in  1832,  ocoastonaUy  induded  a 
promise  of  medical  care,  but  only  m  about 
an  eighth  of  the  treaties,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  clear  record  as  to  how  often 
the  promises  were  fulfilled. 

In  1848,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  affairs  (BIA) 
was  transferred  from  the  War  D^iiartment 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
change  in  emphasis  from  mlUtary  to  non- 
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military  administration  resulted  In  a  corps 
of  civilian  employees  and  an  increase  hi  phy- 
ricUns'^Srvlci..  By  1875.  about  lialf  the  In- 
dian agsBdes*  bad  a  doctor  and.  by  1900, 
there  W9n  some  88  full-time  and  P"*:^ 
Dbntclaaa  in  the  Bureau's  Indian  Medical 
sarvloe.  IMaral  conatrootlon  of  hoq>ltal8  and 
iofinnarlss  for  Indians  began  in  the  18808, 
and  nurses  (mainly  In  Indian  boarding 
schools)  Joined  the  Bureau's  staff  some  ten 
years  later. 

However.  i^^PKVl**!'*'^''  designated  for 
zeneral  health  services  did  not  begin  until 
1911;  before  1911.  health  activities  were  fi- 
nanced from  mlsceUaneoTis  funds.  The  posi- 
tion of  Chief  Medical  Supervisor,  which 
placed  the  health  activities  under  profes- 
Monal  supervision,  was  not  established  imtll 
1908.  In  1928.  the  VM.  Public  Health  Service 
began  detailing  oflteers  of  the  commissioned 
corps  to  certain  positions  in  the  Indian 
health  program;  In  1965.  there  were  mMe 
than  60  phyHdans,  a  dozen  pubUc  health 
nurses,  and  dentists,  pharmacists,  and  sani- 
tary engmeeca  on  detaU  from  the  corps. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  century  there 
was  increasing  oonoem  over  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Aitetts'  administration  ot  the  health 
program.  Some  of  the  orlUclsm  was  abrasive, 
but  much  of  It  was  dhrected  towards  the  f»U- 
ure  of  BIA  health  taclUUes  to  maet  minimum 
acceptaUe  standards,  the  lack  of  adequate 
funding  to  pcorlde  salaries  for  sufflolent 
health  perscmmel.  and  the  failure  to  use  tech- 
nical personnel  avaUable  elsewhere  In  the 
government.  ^__    ,^ 

As  early  as  1919,  and  again  in  the  1930e,  It 
was  suggeeted  tbtA  the  Indian  health  pro- 
gram be  transfsrred  to  the  PubUc  Health 
service.  In  1955,  leglalatlon  was  finally  en- 
acted tranafiJRlng  the  existing  federal  Indian 
health  faoUltiaa  and  the  responalblUty  for 
Indian  health  to  the  PubUc  Health  Servioe, 
while  retaining  other  Indian  matters  in  the 
Bureau  ot  Indian  ASairs. 

Since  the  time  oS  the  transfer,  the  respcm- 
sibUity  has  remained  within  the  segment  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  now  entitled  the 
Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  (previously 
known  as  the  Divisiou  of  Indian  Health) ,  In 
HEW's  Hfialth  Swices  Administration. 

PopuIaMon  Served:  Indian  Health  Servioe 
care  is  limited  to  those  Indians  living  on  or 
near  federal  resKvatlons  and  to  Alaska  na- 
tives (including  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Bski- 
moe).  Bntt mains  as  to  the  total  number  of 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  naUves  range 
from  "over  tOOfiM"  to  the  1970  census  figure 
of  827,000  eltiasns  who  identified  themsrtves 
as  belonging  to  one  of  these  categories.  Ap- 
proximately 4M400  Individuals,  including 
B(Hne  68J00O  Alaska  natives,  are  currently  eli- 
gible for  Indian  Health  Service  medical  and 
hospital  care. 

Most  of  the  federal  reservations  served  by 
IHS  are  located  west  of  the  Mississippi  River; 
most  of  the  states  In  this  area  have  one  or 
more  Indian  reasrvations.  In  addition,  reser- 
vations are  loaated  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Norm  Carolina  and  Florida. 

An  estimated  260  Indian  tribes  in  the 
United  StatM  and  215  Alaska  natives  villages 
are  recognlaed  and  provided  some  type  of 
service  by  the  federal  government.  Almost  all 
those  eligible  lire  in  scattered  communlUes 
in  rural  and  geographically  remote  areas, 
often  almoet  inacceeeible  because  of  lack  of 
roads,  difficult  terrain,  and  harsh  climate. 
They  have  generally  maintained  their  tribal 
IdenUty  and,  in  many  cases,  remain  physi- 
cally and  culturally  isolated  from  most  of 
American  society.  This  Isolation,  together 
with  the  hardships  of  the  reeervatlon  lands, 
has  resulted  in  socioeconomic  and  educa- 
tional levels  below  the  national  average  and, 
for  the  most  pwt,  the  reservation  Indian  and 


Alaskan  native  lives  In  poverty.  HMnes. 
sanitation,  and  general  non-health  resources 
are  usually  substandard. 

The  Council  does  not  consider  It  necessary, 
in  view  of  wide  public  interest  In  Indian 
problems  in  recent  years,  to  dwell  on  the  so- 
cial problMOB  of  the  Indian  tribes.  However, 
it  Is  apprc^riate  to  point  out  here,  as  ttie 
CouncU's  Committee  on  Health  Care  of  the 
Poor  has  identified  in  regard  to  the  low-In- 
come groups  in  our  population,  social  prob- 
lems tee  a  major  cause  of  health  problems. 
The  reservation  Indian  and  the  Alaskan  na- 
tive will  not  Immediately  become  healthy 
and  weU-adJusted,  but  his  health  problems 
win  be  slgniflcaiitly  Improved  if  he  achieves 
better  housing,  sanitation,  tran^fljortatlon, 
income,  and  education— not  necessarily  in 
the  "white  man's  ways."  but  education  to 
help  him  live  better  in  the  environment  he 
has  chosen. 

The  Council  also  feels  It  appr(q)rtate  to 
note  that  intertribal  relationships  are 
changing.  In  the  past,  all  too  frequently 
tribes  had  contact  primarily  with  the  federal 
agencies  and  not  with  each  other;  in  some 
cases,  this  was  simply  another  example  of  the 
individual  tribe's  isolation,  but  in  other  situ- 
ation, a  different  tribe  was  as  much  the 
"enemy"  as  the  white  man.  Today,  as  both 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Medical  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committee  on  Health  Care  of 
the  Poor  have  noted,  the  tribes  have  begun 
to  talk  to  each  other,  to  set  up  formal  inter- 
tribal meetings  and  organiaatlons,  and  to 
work  together  for  better  conditions  for  aU 
Indians.  Such  cooperative  effort  can  only 
serve  to  improve  the  Indian's  lot  and  lead  to 
increased  Indian  Involvement  in  meeting 
tribal  health  needs. 

Indian  Health  Status:  WhUe  Indian  health 
has  improved  markedly  during  the  last  two 
decades,  it  still  lags  behind  national  levels— 
partly  due  to  the  generaUy  substandard 
health  characteristic  of  the  poor  and  partly 
due  to  problems  more  spedflc  to  reeervatton 
Indians.  The  following  tabulaticm,  giving  se- 
lected mortality  and  morbidity  Omta,  for  In- 
dlans  and  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  provides 
some  Indication  of  both  the  tanprovement  and 
remaining  deficiencies, 
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•Indian  agencies  refers  to  local  reservation 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


The  higher  death  rate  for  Infants  carries 
over  to  other  age  groups  under  age  66.  so 
that  Indians  have  a  shorter  life  expectancy 
than  the  national  average  and  a  median  age 
of  about  18  years,  against  28  years  for  the 
population  as  a  whole  ( 1972  estimate) .  WhUe 
influenza,  pneumonto,  tuberculosis,  and 
gastroenteritis  death  rates  have  decreased 
slgulflcanUy.  they  stUl  remain  higher  than 
the  national  average,  and  the  average  age  at 
death  of  Indiana  U  nearly  twenty  years  leas 
than  the  average  for  all  Americans. 

A  number  of  health  problems  exist  in  sig- 
nificantly greater  proportion  among  Indians 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  population.  Perhaps 
the  most  serious  are  mental  health  problems, 
resviltant  at  least  in  part  from  the  conflict 
between  Indian  and  white  society  and  cul- 
ture, and  a  concomitant  high  suicide  rate 
among  young  Indians.  Otltus  media  has  been 


the  leading  reported  disease  for  nearly  a 
decade,  nutritional  deficiencies  are  common, 
and  dental  health  is  generaUy  poor. 

Elnviroimiental  problems  affecting  the 
health  of  the  Indian  jwpulatlon  are  indicated 
by  IHS  data  (based  on  a  SO  percent  sample 
of  the  reservation  popvilatlon)  showing:  one 
tlurd  of  aU  Indian  homes  have  two  rooms 
or  less;  29  percent  of  Indian  homes  must 
rely  on  unsatisfactory  water  sources  and  for 
35  percent  of  Indian  homes,  water  must  be 
hauled  over  100  feet;  more  than  half  of  aU 
Indian  homes  have  inadequate  fadlitlte  for 
sanitary  waste  disposal.  In  1989,  the  median 
Income  for  American  Indian  famlUes  was 
8SJ32,  up  significantly  since  1980,  but  still 
much  less  than  the  1970  national  median 
of  $9,690.  ^.         .^ 

Indian  Health  Service  Organization:  The 
Indian  Health  Service,  located  administra- 
tively in  HEWS  Health  Services  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  U  headquartered  in  RockvlUe,  Mary- 
land, but  field  administration  is  conducted 
through  eight  area  offices— located  in  Port- 
land, Oregon;  BiUings,  Montana;  Phoenix. 
Arizona;  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  Aber- 
deen South  Dakota;  Anchorage,  Alaska; 
Navajo-Wlndow  Rock,  Arizona-New  Mexico; 
and  Oldahoma  City.  Oklahomar— one  sub- 
area  office  in  Bemidjl.  Minnesota,  and  two 
program  offices— Tucson.  Arizona,  and  United 
Southeastern  Tribes.  Sarasota.  Plcrlda. 

These  areas  are  broken  down  into  service 
units,  to  facilitate  administration  at  the 
field  level,  usually  centered  aroxmd  a  single 
reservation  or  a  group  of  small  reeervations. 
However,  large  reservations  may  Include  a  • 
number  of  units— for  example,  the  Navajo 
reservation,  which  covers  24,000  square  miles 
in  three  states  and  has  about  96.300  Indian 
residents.  Is  divided  Into  eight  service  units. 
Most  service  units  Include  either  a  hospital 
or  a  health  center,  staffed  by  health  teams. 
The  Service's  Office  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment in  the  Tucson  area  administers 
training  programs  for  allied  health  person- 
nel and  performs  health  systems  research 
Into  new  methods  of  health  care  delivery, 
plannhig,  and  evaluation. 

The  Service  operates  81  hospitals,  ranging 
hi  size  from  6  beds  (St.  George,  Alartai  to 
259  (Anchorage.  Ahwka).  located  in^**;«'**Jf 
states,  and  with  a  total  ot  almoet  2,700  beds. 
It  also  operates  some  83  health  centers  or 
school  health  centers  In  17  states,  at  som* 
of  which  health  services  are  provided  through 
contracts  vrtth  non-IHS  physicians.  "There 
are  over  300  other  health  sUttons  and  loca- 
tions, plus  contract  •rrangements  wlthnon- 
federal  health  personnel  and  facilities  m 
areas  where  there  is  no  IHS  ****"*y  ",P^ 
sonnel.  Contract  faculties  n»^»p<«*  ^;°^ 
additional  beds  avaUable  lor  IHS  P^UenU, 
with  an  average  daUy  census  of  over  800. 

Staff  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  •«cord- 
inr  to  a  1972  report,  was  more  than  7,000. 
including  480  phyiclans,  170  d*°«»^»^^ 
1.000  nurses  (an  lncrea«>  of  about  ew  » 
these  three  categories  smce  1966).  0«ier 
categories  of  health  personnel  Include  i^iar- 
mactets,  medical  record  Ubrarlans,  practical 
nurses,  nutritionists,  saniutlon  experts,  and 
others.  Most  of  the  physicUns  and  dentists 
are  members  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Commissioned  Corpe. 

Contracts  for  health  services  are  main- 
tained with  over  300  private  or  community 
hospitals,  20  sUte  and  local  health  depart- 
ments, and  500  physicians,  dentists,  and  oth- 
er health  specialists. 

Services  Provided:  In  fiscal  year  1072,  there 
were  76.064  admissions  to  IHS  hospitals  and 
26  418  admissions  to  contract  hospitals — an 
increase,  over  1965.  of  some  78  percent  In 
IHS  admissions  and  250  percent  In  contract 
admissions.  There  were  1.8  million  outpatient 
vlsiU  to  IHS  ho^>ttals  and  980,000  ou^a- 
tlent  visits  to  health  stetlons,  oentsrs,  «ain- 
Ics  and  schotds,  and  o»er  160.000  vMts  to 
contract  physicians.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  al- 1 
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mart  1TD.0OO  p*tleats  were  seen  by  dentists 
and  infiao  oonectlTe  and  preventive  serv- 


I 


TlM  nort  recant  tabulation  of  types  of 
patlanta  (1072)  ahowed  almost  one  fourtb 
of  tliaaa  dlaChargad  ftom  general  hospitals 
van  pediatric  pattants. 

Speeial  Froi^ainB:  %>eclal  mental  health 
taaaa  an  woiklng  In  an  IBS  areas  to  combat 
tiM  avtoos  mantal  bealtb  problems  demon- 
>te«tod  by  an  asa-adjustad  suicide  rate  twice 
tbat  of  tba  nation  as  a  whole,  a  homicide 
rata  tbree  tlmaa  aa  high,  and  alcoholism-re- 
lated rieaths,  paycboste.  or  cirrhosis  six  times 
tba  national  avoage.  A  number  of  pUot  pio- 
grama  an  belnc  tested,  and  the  Indians 
themaelTas  an  taking  a  special  interest  in 
aalahltahlng  aloobollam  projects. 

KutrlUon  programs  have  been  developed 
to  aaaist  the  Indian  population  In  appl^ng 
natdttooal  prlnclides  to  native  food  habits, 
laenaaad  ampbaato  la  being  given  to  pre- 
natal can  and  educatlMi.  and  to  family 
planning,  and  nurse-mldwlfS  programs  have 
been  Initiated  In  a  number  of  areas  to  aaaist 
laoutad  moChan.  apeclal  funding  baa  been 
autlujclBad  for  an  otltla  media  program,  slnoe 
tba  pravalanca  of  the  rtleease  made  proper 
ca^  ImpoartMe  from  regular  Indian  Health 


■mining  Programs:  The  Service  has  made 
a  eonoertad  effort  to  train  Indiana  to  assume 
taaaltli  can  rolaa.  and  over  SO  percent  of  the 
baalth  staff  an  at  Indian -descent.  Pratta- 
alonal  staff  have  the  opportunity,  wlttiln 
tba  Servloa.  for  training  in  puUic  health; 
tar  naldanclaa  in  pedlatrlca.  surgery,  gen- 
aml  praotloe.  and  preventive  medicine;  for 
dental  InteraahJpa  and  pharmacy  residencies; 
and  for  spartallawd  training  for  nurses.  Sup- 
port la  extMided  to  Indian  atudenta  for  grad- 
uate study  In  baalth  can  administration. 

Tba  Service  baa  also  established  training 
prqgrama  for  Community  Health  USdics,  who 
act  aa^pbyatotaB  aaslstanta  in  remote  loca- 
tlfona  whan  than  la  no  full-time  physician 
and  alst  pbyaleians  in  IHS  facilities;  and 
for  Community  Health  Beprasentatlves,  who 
an  Individuals  aelscted  and  employed  by 
the  individual  trlbea  and  trained  by  IHS  to 
provMa  baaic  baaltb  can  and  instruction  in 
tba  Indian  oonmunity. 

Tba  Servkie  baa  also  eaUbllahed  a  Com- 
munity Health  Alda  training  i»ogram  for 
pao^  In  nsDota  Alaaka  vUlages.  The  aide, 
aalaeted  by  tba  trtbe  or  village.  U  given  train- 
ing wbleb  anaUaa  him  or  bar  to  deliver  a 
wlda  range  of  medical  servioea  under  profea- 
slooal  aoparvlalon  via  radio  or  telephone 
ootaununlcatlan  fitom  IHS  hospitals  in  Alas- 
ka. lUa  program.  In  operation  a  number  of 
yean,  baa  tralnad  almoat  300  aides,  now 
awvlngavar  IM  vUlagea. 

A  nomhar  at  other  training  programs  are 
•vnliabis:  aanitartan  aidea.  health  record 
tachnlolam,  practical  nuiaea  (mon  than 
1.100  grad—tea  from  tba  IBB  sebool  in  Al- 
buquerque), laboratory  and  dental  aaslst- 
anta. mental  health  workers,  and  others. 

PBOBLEIC    AaXAS 

It  ia  obvious,  from  the  data  given  above, 
that  the  Indian  Health  Service  has  slgnlfl- 
cantly  improved  and  increased  the  health 
service  available  to  reservation  Indians 
and  Alaakan  natives  during  the  nearly  twenty 
.  yean  it  baa  bean  administering  the  program. 
It  la  alaO  obvlooa  tbat  Indian  health  still  lags 
behind  tba  getteral  TJM.  averaga— by  ao  to  36 
yean,  aocordtng  to  one  recent  IHB  eetlmate. 

Tba  ^imary  reasons  ^>pear  to  be  the 
baalc  ODsa  of  manpower  and  facilltiea.  In 
tta  praaant  altuatlon.  the  Servloe  must  con- 
cantnte  on  crtaU  can  with  Uttle  time  and 
mooay  Veft  oftar  for  mon  general  improve- 
mant  eflkirta. 

Tba  raw  atatlatica  indicate  only  part  of 
tha  pnUsn:  460  j^yaidana  and  S.700  boa- 
pttal   bada    (including  contract   beds)    for 


some  U»fiOO  Indlviduala  eligible  tor  care  U 
a  ntio  of  1,000  people  per  physician  and  133 
people  per  hoq;>ital  bed.  as  against  a  na- 
tional average  of  a  Uttle  over  600  people  per 
pbyaldan  and  138  people  per  hoq>ltal  bed. 
The  shortage  of  IHB  resourcee  Is  readily 
aippannt.  but  to  this  must  be  added  the 
highly  dispersed  natun  of  the  p<9Ulatlon 
served,  the  vast  distances  between  families 
on  some  reservationa.  the  lack  of  adequate 
roads  and  transportation  In  many  areas,  and 
the  increasing  problems  the  Service  faces 
with  both  the  professional  manpower  and 
the  facilities  they  have  now. 

The  manpower  problem  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant one  In  CMnlng  years.  Most  of  the  physi- 
cian staff  of  the  Service  has  come  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  Commissioned  Corps, 
and  many  physiciaus  feel  that  only  through 
such  a  mechanism  as  the  commissioned 
corps,  organized  along  quasi-military  lines, 
can  the  Service  assure  staffing  in  the  remote 
and  culturally  isolated  poets  it  must  main- 
tain. 

In  past  years,  one  of  the  Service's  major 
sources  of  new  manpower  was  the  legis- 
lated alternative  of  service  in  the  FHS  com- 
missioned corps  In  lieu  of  military  service 
under  the  draft.  Many  young  physicians 
have  chosen  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
pnfennce  to  military  service,  and  some  have 
elected  to  nmam  in  the  corps. 

With  tba  cessation  of  the  military  draft, 
the  Service  no  longer  can  count  on  this  in- 
centive for  enlistment  by  yoiuig  physicians. 
Althotigh  the  draftless  period  has  been  too 
sb<»'t  for  any  real  evaluation  of  the  proo- 
lem.  it  is  almost  certain  that  enrollment 
win  be  less  than  in  priw  yean. 

The  political  climate  in  Washington  also 
baa  an  impact  on  the  Service's  man- 
power problema.  primarily  through  confu- 
sion rather  than  Congressional  or  Admin- 
istration intent.  The  U.S.  Public  Health 
Servloe  adminlaten  three  types  of  hospi- 
tals: in  addition  to  those  operated  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  there  are  eight  PHS 
general  luM|>ltals  which  provide  care  for 
merchant  seamen  and  various  federal  em- 
ployeee,  and  several  hospitals  for  special- 
ized care  (narcotics  and  Hansen's  disease). 
In  recent  yean,  there  have  been  periodic 
attempts  to  close  the  eight  FHS  merchant 
seamen's  hospitals:  the  present  Adminis- 
tration has  proposed  such  a  closmg,  which 
Congress  has  resisted. 

At  no  time  in  recent  years  has  then  been 
a  prcqxwal  to  close  the  Indian  hospitals;  yet 
every  news  story  about  proposals  to  close 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  leada  some 
readers  to  assume  that  elimination  of  IHS 
is  also  planned,  a  natural  disincentive  to  ra- 
crultment. 

The  facllltlee  themselves  present  a  prob- 
lem. Since  1966,  there  have  been  13  hospitals, 
17  health  CMitera,  and  68  field  stations  built, 
but  this  leaves  38  hospitals,  M  health  cen- 
ters, and  about  340  other  health  stations 
which  are  at  least  20  yean  old,  and  some 
much  older.  Indeed,  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Medical  Services  has  been  Informed 
that  about  two  thirds  of  the  bospitala  an 
obsolete  and  at  least  22  need  replacement. 
While  the  Committee  has  Inspected  IHS  sites 
only  In  Arlaona  and  Alaska,  It  has  no  nason 
to  question  this  estimate. 

Many  of  these  faoiUtiea  are  frame  build- 
ings, built  on  the  old  Army  one-story  and 
one-room-wide  model,  without  air-condi- 
tioning in  some  of  the  hottest  areas  m  the 
nation,  and  cleariy  not  suited  to  today's 
medical  practice. 

Only  30  or  31  of  the  81  IHS  hoapitals  meet 
accreditation  standards  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  AoCTedltatlon  of  Hospttala.  either 
because  of  poor  phyaical  planta  or  inadequate 
staffing;  only  a  fear  an  abl*  to  oOSr  residency 
programs,  which  tend  botb  .to  improve  can 


and  provide  an  avenue  to  inonased  health 
manpower. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  Service  for 
fiscal  1973,  according  to  January  1073  HEW 
figurea.  was  «ai2.4  million:  888.1  minion  for 
can  in  IHB  hospitals  and  837.9  mJUlon  for 
contract  can,  881-6  mlUlon  for  field  health 
services,  $44.5  million  for  modernization  and 
construction,  and  83.4  million  for  program 
direction.  In  the  January  39.  1973  budget 
message,  the  Administration  proposed  a  |9 
mUlion  Increase  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The    appropriation   for    fiscal    year    1956, 
when  HEW  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
Indian  health  program,  was  836  miUion. 
PAST  AsaocxanoN  action 

As  early  as  1924,  when  Indian  health  was 
still  a  concern  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  American  Medical  Association 
urged  the  Seontary  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
vide "adequate  compensation  and  improved 
working  conditlona"  for  physicians  in  the 
Department's  Indian  Service. 

In  1939,  the  AMA  Committee  on  Trachoma 
among  Indians  recommended  transfer  of  the 
health  program  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 
In  1947  through  1949.  the  Aaaoelatlon,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secntwy  of  the  interior,  sent 
teams  of  pbyslcians  to  a  number  of  reserva- 
tions to  invtestigate  the  can  beltig  nndered 
Indians  in  a  project  approved  by  the  House 
of  Delegates.  Reports  of  these  Investigations 
wen  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  AMA; 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  the  reports 
included  the  foUowlng  recommendations:  a 
substantial  Incnase  in  the  budget  for  the 
Bureau,  with  the  observation,  "from  the  n- 
cent  rise  in  the  costs  of  living  and  of  all  sup- 
plies . . .  medical  services  had  perhaps  suf- 
fered the  most;"  transfer  to  the  Public 
Health  Service;  encouragement  of  contract 
practice;  elevation  of  professional  standards, 
through  salary  Increases  to  a  level  compara- 
ble with  other  federal  agencies  and  allowance 
of  time  for  graduate  study;  "much  Increase" 
in  the  number  of  public  health  nurses; 
"modernization  and  Improvement  of  hospit- 
als, and  particularly  of  hospital  equipment 
and  other  facilities,  thus  permitting;  those 
who  are  on  duty  to  maintain  In  their  work 
the  high  standarda  of  scientific  medicine;" 
greater  emphasis  on  social  faeton  affecting 
health,  especially  improved  housing  and 
sanitary  conditions,  revised  education  to  en- 
able Indians  to  become  ind^Mndent.  and 
preventWe  measurea  agalnat  addiction  to  al- 
coholic exoeas  and  the  uae  of  narcotic  drugs. 
The  report  notes  that  many  of  these  rec- 
ommendations have  been  raada  before  but, 
"largely  because  of  inadequate  budgets,"  have 
not  been  carried  out.  '^t  Is  blgh  time,"  say 
the  authors,  "that  Congress  realised  the  sit- 
uation and  gave  adequate  financial  aupport 
so  that  these  recommandationa  can  be  ef- 
fectively carried  out."  ("Survey  of  Medical 
Can  among  the  Upper  Midweat  Indians,"  Drs. 
Brasch,  Branton,  and  Ctaesley,  Bochester. 
Minnesota,  JAMA,  January  33,  1949,  pp.  230- 
226.) 

During  the  83nd  Congress  (1962).  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Association  took  a 
position  in  support  of  transfer  of  tlie  pro- 
gram to  the  Public  Health  Service;  the  posi- 
tion was  raaffirmed  in  February,  1953  and 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  la  an  April. 
1963  statement  which  concluded  the  trans- 
fer would  "result  in  much  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  health  facilltiea  and  hospitals 
available  to  the  Indian  population  of  the 
United  Statea"  and  "would  faciUtate  the  n- 
erultment  of  necessary  physicians .  and  al- 
Ued  health  personnel  and  would  insun  a 
higher  degree  of  medical  can  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  program." 

The  testinumy  waa  submitted  in  regard  to 
H.R.  303,  83fd  Congress,  enacted  in  Decem- 
ber, 1953  aa  PX.  83-668.  which  mandated  the 
1955  transfer. 
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Tba  Council's  Committee  on  Federal  Med- 
ical Semcea  estabUahed  Ualson  with  ttie  Di- 
vision of  Indian  Health  in  Novamber,  1968. 
shortly  after  the  transfer.  Llalaon  has  been 
maintained  ever  since,  being  aasumed  by  the 
Oommittee  on  Government  Medical  Services 
when  it  was  formed:  the  Committees  have 
met  often  with  Indian  Health  Service  officials 
and  have  made  aite  visits  to  IHS  faciUties. 

In  December.  1969,  the  Committee,  In  the 
CouncU's  Anniial  Report  to  the  House  of 
Delegates,  noted  and  commended  the  Serv- 
ice's efforts  to  Incnase  the  Indian  popula- 
tion's independence  and  self-sufficiency.  The 
House  endorsed  the  Committee's  commenda- 
tion of  the  Service  for  contmuing  effort  to 
initiate  its  Indian  population  into  the  priv- 
ate system  of  medical  can. 

aaCOMMXNSATIONS 

Through  the  yean  since  the  Public  Health 
Service  assumed  responsibiUty  for  federal 
health  can  to  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives, 
the  Council's  Committees  on  Federal  Medical 
Servlcea  and  Oovemment  Medical  Services 
Have  been  continuaUy  impressed  with  the 
dedication  of  Indian  Health  Service  phy- 
sicians— botb  career  offlcen  and  those  who 
serve  only  one  or  two  terms — consistent  with 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  profession. 

They  have  not  only  sought  to  give  the 
highest  quality  of  can  to  those  in  their 
charge,  often  under  conditions  of  significant 
hardship,  but  they  have  alao  aought  consist- 
ently to  aid  the  Indian  population  to  as- 
sume a  responsible  role  in  its  own  health  can 
and  to  move  can,  to  the  extent  possible.  Into 
tba  private  sector.  It  is  the  Council's  opinion 
tttat  the  Service  has  contributed  significantly 
to  the  present  renaissance  of  Indian  inde- 
pendence. 

The  CotmcU  holds  firmly  to  the  Associa- 
tion's basic  poUcy  that  person  health  can  is 
and  should  be  primarily  a  personal  reqwn- 
siblUty  and  that,  under  most  circumstances, 
government  reeponsiblllty  should  begin  when 
personal  and  community  efforts  an  insuf- 
ficient. However,  the  Indian  and  Alaskan  na- 
tive population  constitute  a  special  case.  Not 
only  has  the  federal  government  tnaty  obli- 
gationa  to  many  Indian  tribes  to  provide 
health  services,  but  also  the  present  poverty- 
stricken  condition  of  many  Indians  is.  In 
part,  nlated  to  past  national  policies. 

The  Council  believes  that,  aince  the  federal 
government  has  a  nsponaiblllty  for  health 
can  for  this  segment  of  the  population.  It 
should  be  implemented  in  the  best  possible 
fashion  and  that  then  U  clearly  much  room 
for  improvement. 

The  OouncU  also  noted  that  this  Is  one  of 
the  few  examples  of  true  state  medlcina  in 
the  United  States,  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  f  uU  responslbUity  for  health  can  of 
an  entire  segment  of  the  population,  and 
provides  that  can  primarily  in  federal  facul- 
ties with  federaUy  employed  professional 
staff.  The  CouncU  suggests  that  the  pnsent 
level  of  health  of  the  Indian  population, 
whoee  care  is  controUed  by  the  federal  budg- 
et, in  comparison  with  the  population  aa  a 
whole  might  generate  some  caution  among 
supporters  of  increased  federalization  of 
health  care,  and  that  a  realistic  level  of  fi- 
nancing for  the  Indian  Health  Service  might 
provide  some  measure  of  the  true  cost  of 
government  can. 

The  CouncU  on  Medical  Service  recom- 
mends: that  the  Association  support  efforts 
in  Congress  to  enable  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice to  meet  its  obligation  to  bring  Indian 
Health  up  to  the  general  papulation  levels: 
and  qMdficaUy  leoommenda: 

1.  Indian  Population:  The  Council  baa 
long  bald,  and  has  found  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  agreemsnt,  that  the  best  can  for 
the  Indian  population  wlU  result  from  in- 
onased opportunity  to  obtain  can  from  pri- 
vate pbyalclana  and  facUltisa  which  oompria* 
the  maliislmam  at  American  medicine.  Im- 


plementation of  tbe  Association's  Medlcredit 
propoeal  would  provide  a  financial  mecha- 
nism through  which  much  of  the  Indian 
population  would,  for  tbe  fint  time,  be  able 
to  pay  for  private  can.  However,  because  of 
their  geographical  isolation,  many  would 
stlU  have  difficulty  in  finding  private  sources 
of  care  within  a  reasonable  distance. 

l^}  faciUtate  private  care  for  the  Indian 
and  Alaskan  native  population,  the  CouncU 
recommends: 

(a)  In  current  education  programs,  and  In 
the  expansion  of  educational  activities  sug- 
gested below,  special  consideration  be  given 
to  mvolving  the  Indian  and  Alaska  native 
population  in  training  for  the  various  health 
professions,  in  the  expectation  that  such 
professionals,  if  provided  with  adequate  pro- 
fessional resources,  faciUtles,  and  income, 
wUI  be  more  likely  to  serve  the  tribal  areas 
permanently; 

(b)  Exploration  with  Indian  leaders  of  the 
possibUlty  of  Increaaed  jiumbere  of  nonfed- 
eral Indian  health  centers,  under  tribal  spon- 
sorship, to  expand  the  Indian  role  in  his  own 
health  care; 

(c)  Increased  involvement  of  private  prac- 
titlonera  and  faculties  in  Indian  care, 
through  such  mechanisms  as  agreements 
with  tribal  leaden  or  Indian  Health  Service 
contracts,  as  well  as  normal  private  practice 
relationships; 

(d)  Improvement  in  transportation  to 
make  access  to  existing  private  can  easier  lor 
tbe  Indian  population. 

3.  Federal  Faculties:  The  majority  of  In- 
dian Health  Service  facilities  are  outdated 
and  lU-eqiUpped  to  provide  modem  medical 
care.  Many  cannot  obtam  full  JCAH  accred- 
itation. The  CouncU  recommends: 

Based  on  the  distribution  of  the  eligible 
population,  transftortatlon  facilities  and 
roads,  and  the  avaUabiUty  of  alternative  non- 
federal resources,  that  those  Indian  Health 
Service  faciUtlee  currently  necessary  for  In- 
dian care  should  be  identified  and  an  imme- 
diate construction  and  modemiaatlon  pro- 
gram should  be  begun  to  bring  them  up  to 
current  standards  of  practice  and  accredi- 
tation. 

8.  Manpower:  The  Indian  Health  Service, 
in  the  absence  of  the  miUtary  draft,  wiU  have 
difficulty  attracting  sufficient  new  physicians 
to  maintain  its  ciurent  level  of  can  and  can 
expect  staffing  problems  for  remote  facUitlea. 
The  CouncU,  to  help  alleviate  this  problem, 
recommends: 

(a)  Compenaation  for  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice pbyaleians  aboxdd  be  increased  to  a  level 
competitive  with  other  federal  agencies  and 
with  nongovernmental  service; 

(b)  Consideration  sho;uld  be  given  to  spe- 
cial added  compensation  for  service  in  remote 
areas: 

(c)  In  conjunction  with  improvement  ot 
Service  faciUtlea,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
establish  arrangemanta  with  teaching  oen- 
ten  whenby  aa  many  as  possible  of  the 
Indian  Health  Swrvlce  faciUtles  wlU  become 
integrated  with  teaching  programs  for  all 
the  health  professions,  thus  increasing  both 
tbe  available  manpower  and  the  level  of  pro- 
fessicmal  expertias  avaiUble  fcH-  consulta- 
tion; 

(d)  AUled  bealtb  professional  stafllng  of 
Service  faculties  should  be  maintained  at  the 
level  appropriate  to  the  special  needs  of  tbe 
poptUation  served: 

(e)  Opportunity  should  be  provided  for 
continuing  education  at  health  professionals 
and,  aspeelaUy  in  nmote  anas,  for  Increased 
peer  contact,  both  to  maintain  the  quaUty 
of  can  which  such  professionals  can  provide 
and  to  avert  professional  Isolation; 

(f)  Consideration  abould  be  given  to  a 
federal  statmnsnt  c<  poUcy  supporting  con- 
tinuation of  tbs  Public  Hoaltta  Service  oom- 
missKmsd  corps,  at  least  for  the  Indian 
Baaltb  Ssrvlos,  to  reduce  tha  great  imosr- 


talnty  now  felt  by  many  career  offlcen  of  tba 
corps. 

4.  Medical  Societies:  Because  of  the  Isola- 
tion of  many  Indian  Health  Service  faciUtles 
and'  the  large  areas  of  reservation  land  remote 
from  areas  served  by  private  practitioners, 
some  state  and  county  medical  associations 
have  little  contact  or  involvement  with  In- 
dian care.  The  CoimcU  tlwnfon  recom- 
mends: 

In  those  states  where  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice facilities  are  located,  and  in  counties 
containing  or  adjacent  to  Service  faciUtlea. 
that  the  appropriate  medical  societies  should 
explore  the  possibUlty  of  Increased  formal 
Ualson  with  local  Indian  Health  Service  phy- 
sicians and  of  support  from  organized  medi- 
cine for  improvement  of  health  can  provided 
imder  their  direction,  including  professional 
consultation  and  Involvement  in  society  ao- 
tlvitles. 

COKCLTJSIOW 

Indian  health  problems  are  well  recog- 
nized and  well  documented:  iLe  Council  be- 
lieves that,  while  many  of  these  problems 
are  social  problems  and  the  result  ot  pover- 
ty and  Isolation,  the  above  two  sets  of  recom- 
mendations would,  if  Implemented,  do  much 
to  ameliorate  them.  The  CouncU's  position 
can  best  be  stated  by  repeating  again  the 
words  published  in  tbe  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  AssocUtion  in  January.  1940. 
almost  twenty-five  yean  ago : 

"Many  of  the  recommendations  and  con- 
clusions which  we  arrived  at  in  the  coiurse 
of  this  survey  have  been  made  before  by 
officials  of  the  Indian  Service.  Largely  be- 
cause of  inadequate  budgets,  either  these 
recommeudatious  have  not  been  carried  out 
at  all  or  have  not  been  carried  l>eyond  tbe 
Initial  steps.  It  is  high  time  that  Congress 
realized  the  situation  and  gave  adequate 
financial  support  so  that  these  recommenda- 
tions can  be  effectively  oarried  out." 


DIECK)  GARCIA  XNHABITANTS 
REPORT 

Mr.  CULVETR.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  after  Congress  had  adjourned 
until  today,  the  State  Department  made 
available  a  "Report  on  the  Resettlement 
of  Inhabitants  of  the  Chagos  Archi- 
pelago." This  report  was  apparently 
prompted  by  the  Senate-approved 
amendment  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  requiring  a  Presiden- 
tial report  on  this  matter  by  November  1. 

This  report  confirms  and  amplifies 
what  had  previously  been  reported  in 
the  press,  but  never  until  now  fully  made 
known  to  the  Congress.  Under  terms  of 
a  secret  1966  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  people  living  on  Diego  Oarcla  were 
moved  elsewhere,  and  the  United  States 
agreed  to  compensate  for  half  the  costs. 

This  report  is,  in  effect,  a  white  paper 
to  minimize  the  significance  of  this 
forced  removal  of  native  families,  some 
of  whom  had  been  on  the  island  for 
generations.  The  eviction  is  made  to  ap- 
pear routine  and  of  little  consequence. 

The  State  Departmmt's  assessmoits 
that  the  displacement  had  little  emo- 
tlcmal  effect  on  the  Diego  Oarclans  Is 
apparently  not  shared  by  those  whose 
human  rights  were  violated. 

The  report  attempts  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  plight  of  the  dis- 
placed Islanders  on  the  United  gtngdoai 
and  the  govwnment  of  IfaurltliM.  m 
point  of  fact,  ttM  United  Stataa  was  la 
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eoQuBlon  witb  Britain  on  the  dlsidace- 
memt  and  shared  the  expense  of  moving 
tbeie  people. 

Mb  fouMint  of  rationalization  by  our 
State  OcoMurtment  can  alter  n.S.  respon- 
aibUHr  ftw  nprooUnc  the  native  residents 
of  THego  Oarda  In  order  to  make  way  for 
a  mlUtaiT  base. 

This  is  one  more  classic  examine  of 
military  objective  riding  rous^ahod  over 
teste  humanitarian  considerations. 

Hie  callous  attitude  of  our  Oovem- 
ment  in  uprooting  these  people  is  not 
only  morally  unacceptable  to  our  Naticm. 
but  also  potentially  damaging  to  our  na- 
tional Image  with  friendly  natJons  of  the 
Ihdlan  Oeean,  who  are  unanimous  in 
their  (^nKwltlon  to  n.S.  base  expansion 
on  Diego  Oarcia. 

It  is  also  imconsclonable  that  such 
secret  deals  could  be  made  and  over  $9 
mmioa  written  oC  jsefore  anyone  in  the 
CosicraaB  traa  notified.  Actions  of  this 
tgrpe  ■ndetmine  the  coorrihmtlon  of  our 
defenee  spending  with  cartfully  thought 
out  fbreign  policy  objectives. 

MSr.  President,  so  that  everyone  may 
have  the  oi^>ortunlty  to  study  this  re- 
port. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  pilBted  in  the  RaooBO." 

Iben  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rword, 
asfbllaws: 

ItKHOHT  OK  THK  BSSCTrXKHKNT  OF  INHABTTaNTS 
OV  THE  CRAGOS  ABCHIFZLAGO 

Tbe  BiltUh  Indian  Oce&n  Tetrltory  was 
otahHrtwtf  In  1065,  in  order  to  meet  luture 
UK  and  US  defense  needs.  At  tliat  time  tbe 
four  Islands  groups  (Chagoa  Archipelago,  Al- 
dabra  Islands,  Parquhar  Group,  and  Desro- 
cbea)  whlcb  comprUe  the  territory  were 
sptkTsely  populated,  essentially  by  contract 
wotfcats  and  tSxati  dependents  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  Iwlaiwts  to  work  In  coconut 
plantations.  Some  1.000  persons  of  Seychellois 
and  ICaurtttan  estraetloa  Inhabited  the 
Ctosgoa  AidHpeUgo^  which  molndes  the  Is- 

land  at  Otago  Oareia.  TIUs  npart  addr 

wttbiB  Uta  Umlt*  at  informatloD  now  avaU- 
able,  the  demography  of  the  Cbagoe  Archipel- 
ago, the  reason  lor  relocating  this  popula- 
tion, and  the  financial  and  other  arrange- 
ments ♦»  their  resettlement. 

OEHOCaAPBT 

Aooordlng  to  the  best  inlormatlon  available 
to  tlM  Itatted  States  and  United  Kingdom 
In  IMI.  the  poptitatUm  of  the  three  habitable 
I  In  ttie  Ghagoa  Archipelago,  Diego  Ottt- 
>  Banhes.  and  aalomon,  at  that  ttme 
UBOO.  of  wtwm  about  «4D 
Mauritians  and  some  300 
On  all  thqn  Islands,  the  sole 
I  activity  was  the  production  of  copaa 
and  other  coconut  products  at  plantations 
owned  sinoe  IM3  by  the  Chagoa  Agalega  Co. 
haedad  by  ICr.  Paul  Uoullnle  of  Bfahe.  9ey- 
cbdlaa.  On  Diego  Oarda,  out  of  a  poptila- 
ttoa  at  408.  all  but  7  paarsons  were  engaged 
aa  walk  an  the  oooonut  lAantations,  or  were 
tbeirdapandawts.  (The  eaoepttons  were  6  oOl- 
elals  at  a  Maialttas  Oorenunent  msteoralog- 
on  tlM  Maad.  and  cue  im«n- 
.)  The  aoala  workan  on  the 
who  numtaarad  atM.  ware  under 
tm  two  yean  St  a  tine  In  the  case 
of  werrliU  a>en  and  1«  months  In  the  case 
of  bachelors. 

On  Peroa  Bagbne  and  Salomon  the  entire 
pgfviUaoa  oC  Ml  and  21  respectively,  was 
'  at  on  tte  coconut  plantations,  ex- 
•  wttemployBd  pereons  on   Peroe 

tt  eppeara  that  coconut  plMi- 
astablWied  by  Europeans  In  the 


Cbagoe.  Afohtpelago  as  far  back  as  the  18th 
eehtury.  In  early  ttmaa  the  plantations  used 
skkve  labor  and  in  more  recent  times  corvee 
labor  Imparted  primarily  from  Mauritius  and 
tae  SeycheUea.  In  1984.  It  was  typical  prac- 
tice to  bring  in  SeycheUois  and  Mauritians  on 
18  month  to  2  year  contracts  at  about  $8  to 
$4  per  month,  plus  housing  and  rations. 

There  was  no  modem  admlnlstratkui  on 
the  islands  of  the  Chagoa  Archipelago,  al- 
though there  were  infrequent  visits  by  mag- 
istrates from  Mauritius.  The  islands  ap- 
peared in  fact  to  be  estates  organized  and 
administered  on  much  the  same  principle 
as  were,  for  example,  the  Oennan  planta- 
tions in  the  Cameroons  in  the  1930's.  There 
was  little  evidence  of  aiiy  real  sense  of  a  dis- 
tinct oommxinity  erolved  by  the  special  local 
envlromnent,  and  it  appeared  that  any  at- 
tachm«it  to  the  locale  could  be  attributed 
to  the  easy-going  ways  of  the  old  plantation 
company  rather  than  to  sentiments  regard- 
ing the  Islands  themselves.  The  change  In 
plantation  ownership  in  1962  appeared  to 
have  loosened  the  old  ties. 

Despite  the  basically  transitory  nature  of 
the  population  of  these  Islands,  there  were 
some  often  referred  to  as  "Hols",  who  were 
oriented  more  toward  the  islands  than  to- 
ward Mauritius  or  the  Seychelles.  In  the 
absence  of  more  complete  data,  It  Is  impossi- 
ble to  establish  the  status  of  these  persons 
and  to  what  extent,  if  any,  they  formed  a 
distinct  community.  In  19€4.  perhaps  42 
men  and  38  women,  with  164  children  out  of 
the  total  population  of  Diego  Oarcia  might 
be  considered  to  be  Ilols,  of  whom  no  more 
than  3  men  and  IT  women  could  be  regarded 
as  having  their  ptermanent  homes  on  the 
Island.  Any  siirvey  of  the  "llois"  is  compli- 
cated by  the  varying  usage  of  this  term, 
which  sometimes  refers  to  those  oriented 
toward  life  on  the  islands,  sometimes  to  all 
those  born  In  the  Chance  islands  regardless 
of  extraction  or  orientation,  and  sometimes 
(in  Its  legal  sense)  only  to  those  of  Mauri- 
tian extraction  bom  in  the  Archipelago. 

On  the  basis  of  all  Information  available 
In  the  1964-loefi  period  when  formation  of 
the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory  was  under 
oon^deration,  it  appeared  that  the  transfer 
of  the  inlutbicants  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago 
would  be  feasible  and  that  the  persons  then 
working  on  the  islan'ls  would  accept  employ- 
ment under  suitable  conditions  else^vhere. 

TKE  DKCISION  TO  XESXTrt,! 

The  Anglo-American  Agreement  of  1966  for 
"AvallabUity  of  Certain  Ibdlan  Ocean  Is- 
lands for  Deftnce  Purposes"  (TIAS  6196) 
provides  that  the  islands  of  the  Chagos 
Archipelago  as  well  as  other  Islands  com- 
prising the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory 
(BIOT)  would  be  made  avaflable  as  re^- 
qulred  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  govern- 
ments for  defense  The  British  Government 
completed  ptirchase  of  the  lea«e  holds  of  the 
copra  plantations  held  by  the  Chagos  Agalega 
Oompeny  by  1967,  while  allowhig  oontlntied 
operations  under  revocable  leases  until  such 
time  as  the  islands  might  be  required  for 
defense  purposes  as  envisaged  in  the  1986 
agreement.  Since  the  island  populations 
were  almost  totally  dependent  on  the  plan- 
tations. It  followed  that  defense  use  would 
require  the  relocation  of  the  workers  and 
their  famUles.  Under  the  agreement,  the 
British  Oovemment,  which  retained  fnU 
sovereignty  over  the  BIOT,  assumed  the 
responsiblUty  for  aU  adrntnlatraUve  arrange- 
nente  including  any  required  reeettlement, 
wben  Islands  were  required  for  the  defenee 
needs  of  either  country. 

One  of  the  main  considerations  in  setting 
up  the  Britiah  Indian  Ocean  Territory  was 
that  the  Islands  were  thinly  populated  essen- 
tially by  eoatract  Uborers  and  tkair  depend- 
ents, whose  attachment  to  a  sfieoifle  looele 
was  tenuous.  It  was  aatlcl|>aited  that  Whan 
an  Island  maiA  as  Diego  0*r«aa  was  i^OIMd 
for  defense  purposes  the  plantations  would 


be  doaed  and  the  workera  and  tbelr  families 
relocated,  and  no  persona  would  remain  there 
except  official  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  petaonnel  assigned  to.  or  residing 
on,  the  station,  with  the  poaslble  exception 
of  foreign  contractors  temporarily  required 
for  the  construction  of  miUtary  faciUttes  or 
the  dredging  of  harbors.  There  were  several 
reasons  for  desiring  uninhabited  Islands  for 
military  use.  Security  was  a  factor  consid- 
ered by  both  governments.  The  United  States 
was  concerned  about  the  social  problems  that 
could  be  expected  when  placing  a  military 
detachment  on  an  isolated  tropical  island 
alongside  a  population  with  an  informal  so- 
cial structure  and  a  prevalent  cash  wage  of 
less  than  84.00  per  month.  It  appears  that 
the  United  Kingdom  also  was  concerned  with 
the  problems  Involved  in  establishing  civil 
administration  for  islands  it  was  considering 
developing  for  military  purposes. 

BSSSTTLEMXNT 

In  1969,  the  British  made  tentative  plans 
for  moving  the  workers  and  their  families 
from  Diego  Oarcia  to  make  way  for  the  joint 
communications  facility  which  was  then 
being  considered  by  the  US  Congress.  Several 
alternative  relocation  sites  were  considered, 
including  the  islands  of  Peroe  ««"»«'^  and 
Salomon  In  the  Chagoa  group.  However,  the 
plantations  on  these  two  islands  were  deteri- 
orating and  could  not  be  maintained  with- 
out a  considerable  Investment  which  was  not 
feasible  unless  the  islands  could  be  exempted 
from  military  use  for  at  least  twenty  years. 
In  the  event  such  a  commitment  was  not 
possible  and  the  British  made  arrangements 
to  move  the  plantation  workers  from  Diego 
Oarcia,  and  later  from  Peroe  Banhos  and 
S:\iomon.  The  workers  recruited  from  the  Sey- 
chcUes  v/ere  returned  there.  The  others  either 
went  direct  to  Mauritius  or,  in  aome  cases  to 
Peros  Banhos  and  Salomon  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  subsequently  to  Mauritius. 

The  Government  of  Mauritius  Informed 
the  non-SeychoUcls  workers  on  the  Chagoe 
islands  In  1966  that  with  the  detachment  of 
those  islandfi  from  Mauritius  to  forrtt  the 
BIOT,  the  workers  there  should  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  A  number  of  workers  on  the 
islands  recruited  on  Mauritius  consequently 
decided  against  reviewing  their  contracts. 
Those  working  on  the  Chagos  Islands  de- 
clined from  more  than  1000  in  1964  to  839 
In  1971.  When  the  employers  moved  the 
workers  on  Diego  Garcia  in  1971.  the  total 
number  of  persons  there  was  869.  The  num- 
ber moved  from  the  islands  of  Peros  Banhos 
and  Salomon  in  1973  was  470,  including  a 
small  number  who  had  gone  to  those  Islands 
from  Diego  Oarcia  in  1971.  Thus  the  total 
number  of  persons  moved  from  the  Chagos 
inlands  between  1971  and  1973  was  829. 

The  physical  relocation  of  the  workers 
which  the  closure  of  the  Chagos  plantations 
n?cesKlta+ed  was  carried  out  by  the  Chagos 
.Agalega  Company  which  was  responsible  for 
the  movement  of  Its  workers.  We  under.-^tand 
from  the  Etttlsh  that  although  there  was 
^ome  Innial  reactance  on  the  part  of  the 
older  people  io  move,  all  went  willingly.  No 
coercion  was  used  and  no  British  or  U.S. 
"ervlcemen  were  Involved. 

RKSEnxEMENT    nNANcmc 

The  British  have  been  on  record  since  1965 
as  willing  to  pay  appropriate  compensation 
when  relocation  of  workers  and  their  families 
In  the  BIOT  became  necessary.  The  coimt  of 
persons  affected  by  the  dosive  of  pUntations 
In  the  Chagoe  Archipelago  seems  aomewhat 
unclear.  In  addition  to  the  Sas  persona  moved 
from  1971  to  1978,  there  were  ^pareatly  some 
400  perscms  who  had  worked  on  the  islands 
and  who  had  Toltmtartly  settled  in  Mauritius 
between  1960  and  1970.  Aeeoattlng  to  Mauri- 
tian Government  raoorda,  llBl  parsons  had 
a  claim  to  oompenaettoa.  Ttawa.  the  aumlwr 
eonsidered  ellgtMe  for  eooapenaatloB  was 
higher  than  the  number  on  the  islands  at 
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«  *i_-  .t«,.«  loAA  nrotMhiv  reflectins  aocrulnK  in  connection  with  the  UK  pur-  the  status  of  the  population  on  the  BIOT 

any  one  time  since  1964.  P«>'»f°iy  !*^?^*^  ^S^T^  ^P^rts  missile  system.  Under  Islands  at  different  tunes.  In  AprU  1969,  in  a 

the  turnover  of  Ubor  on  the  island  plants-  «^f«»^  J"*  ^^J™"- ^i^^J^  letterto  Senator  Symington,  then  Secretary 

*^:e'^^"bv^^^"a^  bi^tSs^T  by*^  Sli^CrS^  S<^?^^  tJ^  22KS  ^f^SfSsT^S^  mHSfned  that  the  islands 
5?-**Yfr^  ,^'vt!^^  ^^^^  ^ntli^  a^iSSt  a  tmst  fund  estabUshwl  pursuant  of  the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory  had  a 
dllficulties  in  keeping  track  of  an  essentiauy  a«»^  »  »  of  ttS  US-UK  Polaris  sales  anaU  migratory  population.  TestUnony  be- 
mlgrant  population  comnensate  re-  ^e^ent  ,^cmded  on  AprU  6,  1963.  Under  fore  the  MUitary  Construction  Subcommlt- 
K^fT^^^  t^r^^ea^^^a^e2ne"t  ?h^^^  a^emM^  the  British  had  agreed  tee  of  the  House  Approprlattons  Committee 
settle*  persons,  the  ^^  reached  »8'«^«  io  dm  ^S^roent  r^arch  and  development  m  May  1970,  inciuded  the  statement  that 
^^*''.i*'*«J?'^'*^n^»  .^^  TilTl^  ^Vsur^^^the  cost  of  hardware  the  British  had  made  further  plans  for  re- 
provide  660,000  pounds  sterling  (•};*  ™"  ito^  nrooued  f or  them.  setUement  of  workers.  The  resetUement  hav- 
Uon)  to  Mauritius  for  relief  a^<»  "l^f^^^^  ***^e  1^  bw J  for  these  payments  was  ^g  been  completed  In  1971,  testimony  be- 
of  aU  "»«»  I^^JJff^^^l'^  °' "'tn?^^  ad^^^ln  ms.  and  U  sSiimartzed  as  ^e  the  SubcoWittws  on  the  Near  East  and 
^^^  ^f '"^^l  ?n  S^t^tit^  -i^e  I^u^  Jolto^'insofar  m  the  payments  relating  gouth  Asia,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
subsequently  settled  in  JtoTrntivw^-raeMau  ^"^^^           concerned,  the  proposal  fore-  p^ig^  Affaire  In  March  1976.  Included  a 

rltlan  0»'«'f>^«^'  ^f^l^L  ^S?  and  fl^^  £e?paym^t  up  to  the  amount  of  $14  mU-  statement  that  there  w«.  no  indigenous 
1973  payment  represented  a  full  and  fl^  ThiT  sum  U  not  a  sum  owing  to  the  population  on  Diego  GarcU.  In  June  1976. 
'^*'!^^'^°  t^  rn^S!^^^^^m^  uS?ied  States.  The  exact  amount  of  the  S.  testimony  befo«  the  Special  Subcommit- 
frVhl^llotSrSv^  ^  oTwh^^S  R^U  uncertain  depending  on  the  price  of  ^ee  on  Investigations  of  the  House  Commit- 
tor the  P®oPV^,l°^,«»>7f*;  ,"??^^  thTltems  sold.  It  is  further  uncertain  In  t^  ^n  Intsrnatlonal  Relations,  Diego  Oarcia 
Mauritian  citUtens  by  birth  or  by  virtue  oi  ^«  '  ^  Kingdom  may  at  any  time  ^^  referred  to  as  uninhabited. 
Mauritian  nationality  Provisions  at  its  optlOTTcancel  the  PoUris  purchase,  '^l^^nclal  arrangement  for  the  establish- 
'^^.'lI^'^^'*o,a^?orT:'e^^ouo  K  ^tiout  "S^g  Uable  for  any  E&D  charges  J^^  „,  ^he  Brttllh  Indian  Ocean  Territory 
a  rwettleinent  plan  for  the  flrrt  group  o^^^  ^^  and  beyond  those  calculated  on  Items  ^  Secretary  Lairds  letter  to 
landers  returning  from  the  Chagos  Archlpel-  oto^  delivered.  Also  significant  la  the  fact  senator  Symington  referred  to  above.  Before 
ago  as  early  as  1969,  but  »'a"»»'lf  .^°'"?*;  that  ^cUon  507  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  r^,,,,,,^^  ^{^  ^^  ^8  arrangement  for  con- 

iJ2-''^'"j^^i^«nn  Ur«rJ?dUbtL^  ^?  of  1961  «  amended,  does  not  req^e  ^.'Sl^the  a^  UB^«  of  the  ex- 
UK  Oovemment  remain  largely  undisDureea.  imoosition  of  any  R&D  charge  whatso-  ^  estatoltohlne  the  British  Indian 
°"  Sf'^jT/'.'^IiV.l^^^^^the  mUuS  ^er.S  a  Charge  could  have  been  omitted  g^,  "^^^'^^rrLxtatratlon  care- 
resettled  l"^"* «»»  ,P**"»°"*f^*  ^D^  rf  from  the  agreement,  and  was  Inserted  m  the  ^ertewed  the  legal  aspects  of  waiving 
a<wernmenttoglre  eachfamuy  ap^  agreement  only  as  a  matter  of  policy  the  research  and  development  surcharge  con- 
land,  separate  housing,  andjobs  InMaurltluB,  ^  ^^  j  the  waiver  of  such  a  charge  in  Polarte  Missile  system  being 
The  foUowing  day,   the  Prhne  Minister  of  ^^[^^  (of  a  valuable  consideration  does  ^!r Jf^ed  bv  toe  UK. 

Mauritius   direct   ^-^«-Xco^m^  tSa?  nof  con'tit^te  the  waiver  of  a  charge  which  '^'Xl^th'e  ul  ^  not  Involved  in  the  ar- 

agreement  with  the  UK  apf,  <»'^°f»  «»**  the  Executive  Branch  's  under  a  »tat«tory  ^^^^^^^^  j^^  resettling  the  populaUon  of 

resettlement  efforts  were  betag  made  mandate  to  coUect.  Viewed  in  this  H«b<^t?«  theChagos  Arch  ipeUgo  and  oxTshare  of  the' 

Reoent     Mauritian     Go'«rmi«nt     fi^^res  ^^t^d  States  is  merely  giving  up  one  right  SoTflSancTii^wasliot  assigned  to  this  or 

indloatethatof  421  famUiesin  there«*tt^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  j^,  another  right  of  equal  or  ^J^^berspe^c  activity,  it  Should  be  not«l 

f"?.*  Sf^P'  ^     -Hn^«°  ,n  MauriTf™    <SS  greater  value."  thkt  US  coSoem  for  the  people  of  Mauritius 

in  "settled  o«°"P»"°°/,  J'^-^^^J"^^                                          concltjsiok  ^      ^^^  expressed  in  other  direct  ways,  rot 

age  pensioners  account  for  67  and  74  we  on               reconstmctlng  the  discussions  that  led  example,  in  February  this  year  unite  of  the 

pub  c   <^'>^^l^^^^.l^F^\J^^^^l^f^.^i  to  the  formation  of  the  British  Indian  Ocean  ^        provided  cyclone  reUef  assistance 

family  want  to  «*"";,,*°  ^8°  ^^^'j^' *^°  Territory  and  the  esUblishment  of  a  joint  Maurltl\is  at  a  c6st  to  the  U.S.  of  over 

eight  famUies  are  willing  to  go  to  Ag^ega        g_jjK  communications  facUlty  on  the  Uland  ,300000    ^  addition  the  US  has  pledged 

Island   as   part  »',  *  f°»'^;«,^*"*^«S^  of  Diego  Garcia,  it  Is  evident  that  the  ques-  \^^^  ^^,^  ^he  victims  of  the  ^clo^ 

scheme.    (The  shorWall  ^IJ^"^^*^  tlon  of  the  island  Population  was  one  of  ^^                      ^^^   ^^^,   ^^^  ^^^^ 

and    eniigratlon ) .    The    »^;j'»"»°   f^"^  concern  to  both  governmenU  and  that  appro-  ^^  ^^^  Kingdom  officials  acted  in 

Minister  recentlj  stat^  ^^^l,  ^^tti^^L^^  P^^^  «^P«  ^^^«  *^^°  ^  ^H^^^^Jl^^v  good  faith  on  the  basil  of  informaUon  then 

Government  has  f^^^*°  """'""  5^7  bers  of  people  that  might  b«^f«^ted  by  ^^^n^,,  ^o  them,  with  respect  to  the  issue 

of  the  "Hols"  as  ^'^^1°?^^^^^^}^'^  the  closure  of  plantations  and  the  na^re  of  ^«,^ttu       the  people  of  thTchagoe  Archl- 

wlth  •mploymentslmUar  to  the  r  previous             communities  In  which  they  "»«»•  ^  p«,iago.  The  Laird-Symington  letter  of  AprU 

occupation  in  the  Chagos  Archipelago  and  in  j^^^tion   available   at   the   «m«  ,PJ°'^<»^,  iSm  offered  the  Con^^^an  opportunltf  to 

improved  living  condtions.                           ^  convincing  evidence  that  *»»«  POP^^^''^,^^.^*  address  resettlement  and  funding  arraige- 

Financinti  BIOT  Costa  the     Chagos     Archipelago     ^   J^"''""^  ments  as  well  as  the  Diego  GarcU  construe 

Expenses  Incurred  by  the  BritUh  Govern-  migratory,  almost  entirely  ^omprisea  01  ^  ^^^^  program.  There  is  no  outstanding  US 
mont  in  connection  with  the  establishment  trect  laborers  vrith  ties  in  ^°  ?|7^°'"    ^^e  obligation  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  addi- 
ct British  Indian  Ocean  Territory  were  as  Mauritius,    and   totally   **^*°°'"',  ""^  tlonal  assistance  for  the  persons  affected  by 
foUowe:  coconut  Plantations  for  their   iiveimoo^  the  resettlement  from  the  Chagoe  Islands. 
ivuvwB.                                                    jfiutow         It  appeared  that  most  of  the  Uihabltants  "-• 

poaiute  would  accept  work  elsewhere  If  given  the  op-  

.     ^  nortunitv  Thus  the  removal  of  workere  ana 

compensation  to  Mauritius  for  trans-  ^      ^^^^  ^^  ^^  chagos  Archipelago-  .^^^  CHAIJ:.ENaE  OF  MULTI- 

fer  of  sovereignty "-""      '''  for  reasons   that  were  considered   compel-  t  a-rroaT    tttpt/^maov 

Payment  to  Chagoe  Agalega  Co.  for  f^e-^med  at  that  time  both  reasonable  LATERAL  DIPLOMACY 

transfer  of  freehold.     .-..^-..--      136  ^5  f^j^gibie.  provided  adequate  resettlement  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  among  the 

Z^Jff VL;^v]^               resettle-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  avaUabie.  urgent  tasks  facing  America  as  we  enter 

Oori^U«rtoSycheU-e.-for--t;;^         ''  JJ^  f*acTS?J  woSrr^*?o<S.^V^  OUT   third   century   as  an  Independent 

fer   of   sovereignty    (Oonstmctlon  I^.*w.it^    w«     U    waT  always    clearly  nation  is  how  to  organize  ourselves  to 

Of  Mahe  Airport) 8.2  ^^^^'^i^'^^n  the  ".s    and  British  deal  with  the  international  problems  of 

■           ■  authorities  that  all  responsibility  for  the  today  and  the  future.  Past  approaches 

people  on  the  islands  lay  with  the  U.K..  which  geared  to  yesterday's  problems  will  no 

'(Approximately  830.0  million.  It  Is  Im-  retained  sovereignty  over  the  BIOT.  WhUe  longer  do. 

possible  to  make  a  precise  conversion  be-  the  resettlement  doubtless  entailed  disoom-  Richard  Gardner,  professor  of  law  and 

cause  of  the  devaluation  of  the  poimd  dur-  fort  and  economic  dislocation  for  a  number  international  organization  at  Columbia 

ISImaLT"*  "''"  ^''^""""^^  ""•  •"■  ^^wL^'^uVf^mlhrout^rto^Jrovi^  University  and  a  former  Deputy  /^t- 

^           '                                           _  adwiulte  reioSAion  funds  and  technical  as-  ant  Secretary  of  State,  has  written  a 

At  the  time  of  the  1966  Anglo-American  ^^^nce  in  dealing  with  settlement  problems.  hifiSily   perceptive   article,   published   in 

Agreement  on  shared  use  of  the  BIOT,  the  ,j^^  ^^  ^^^  pounds  transferred  to  Mauritius  the  June  1975  issue  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 

Unlted  States  Government  »ft^.*o  pro-                 ^      ^^  ^^,,3  j^  ^^m  available,  and  the  igg  Journal,  which  goes  to  the  heart  of 

vide  one  half  of  the  cost  of  estabUshing  the  J  y^tlan  Government  has  stated  that  it  In-  .v-p  matter 

BIOT.   but  not  to  exceed   $14  million.  To  Jfr!jrir^,»««  resettlement  oroKram.  The  '^"^  matter.              ,     ,     ,^   ^  ^.              ,     » 

date.  »n,B42.000  of  this  amount  has  been  ^?^J^^*  *  ?^ '^^m^ meMaurl-  Arguing  persuaslveli'  that  the  greatest 

prov  ded.  US  financing  was  not  applied  to  T^J^^-^^?2J^^nT^^^Uor^V^t.t  "^©at  ^o  America's  future  security  and 

Sny  specific  British  expenditure,  but  was  *^i5r^.*f ^^.t  ^^^^"^vem-  welfare  Ues  in  the  disintegration  of  the 

related  to  the  total  of  expenses  incurred  by  **>•  Y^^SLTS^J  ^^.^em^t^me  international    order    which    was    con- 

*ir?LiLsrs.:i'*,rvi2?'by  waiving,  to  sT ii^'jsssfto^^tL.^ i^r*"' "^"^  '^"^  "^^LirSJSi.'L^'^ 

ttuTexuS  «f  au  SuitonT  toe  6  pSIent        Information  provided  by  the  Administra-  Gardner  proposes  that  the  central  pre- 

leaaarcta      and      development  '  surchargaa     tlon  to  the  Congress  over  the  years  reflected  occupation  of  U.8.  foreign  policy  from 
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BOW  on  most  be  to  fashion  a  new  iuter- 
jiathwal  onler  to  manage  manldnd's 
common  probleDu.  This  country,  he 
malntatnt,  mutt  demooftrate  the  same 
detne  of  commUm<ia^  to  "world  order 
politics"  as  to  "balanoe  of  power  politics." 
In  order  to  aecomidish  this  objective, 
Professor  Gardner  has  advanced  specific 
recommendations  on  how  the  executlTe 
branch  could  be  better  orsanized  to  meet 
the  challeage  of  an  Increasingly  multt- 
lateral  diplomacy.  HI*  recommendations 
Include  the  establishment  of  new  ma- 
chtaary  in  the  White  House  to  coordinate 
poliey  In  eetmomic  and  other  non- 
poBtical-militaiy  areas,  a  reorientation 
o(  the  responsibilities  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retaries of  State  for  Political  and  Eco- 
iXMBior'Aflalrs,  and  the  development  of  a 
long-term  strategy  for  multilateral  instl- 
*'rt*'««-  I  would  question,  however,  his 
br laving  In  a  corps  of  specialists  to 
handle  multilateral  affairs  or  I  beUeve 
some  of  our  Foreign  Service  ofBeers 
should  and  could  handle  multilateral 
problems. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  fashion- 
ing (tf  a  new  foreign  poliey  consensus  In 
this  country  must  be  done  on  the  basis 
•*  tt»e  concepts  of  expansion  and  coq- 
*"'***<>o — expanding  those  actlviate 
which  relate  to  new  problems  ^ind  chang- 
ing Inttt-estB.  while  contracilng  those 
activities,  primarily,  military,  which  re- 
spond huvely  to  yesterday's  issues.  Pro- 
iMKMT  Gardner's  proposals  represent  a 
long  overdue  step  in  this  direction  and 
merit  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Professta-  Gardner  In  the  l>(»elgn 
Service  Journal,  entitled,  "The  Challenge 
of  Multilateral  Diplomacy,"  be  printed  hi 
the  RacoRo. 

\  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo 
as  follows: 

TBI  Qbaubmob  oa  Uaimuaau.  DrnMCACT 
_  '"     1»y  Wciuni  If .  CtettlBn-) 

'**'•  *"  ""■^y  P«)B8lbIe  ways  to  organize 
th«  united  States  goTemment  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  poUcy.  Tbe  choice  between 
them  win  be  Infliienced  by  the  personaUtles 
of  tb*  Pnaldent  and  his  principal  collabo- 
raton.  but  It  ahovOd  also  reflect  the  nation's 
basic  foraicB  policy  priorities. 

Th«  immate  objective  of  United  States 
ftmlgn  policy  Is  to  promote  the  "life,  liberty 
and  piirsnlt  of  bapplneM"  of  the  American 
P*yto.  R  Is  increasingly  clear  that  this  ob- 
Jecttre  can  only  be  achieved  in  an  intema- 
ttqnal  eanrtiCTMnent  congenial  to  American 
tetansts.  At  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  the  United  Stetes  sought  to  promote 
such  an  environment  by  creating  an  InsUtu- 
tlonallaed  world  order  based  on  the  United 
ITatlons.  the  Bretton  Woods  organizations 
and  OATT.  with  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War, 
*"**  *!"'"'*  **  American  foreign  policy  became 
the  creation  <rf  a  new  balanoe  of  power  to 
contain  the  Soviet  Union  and  Oommuntet 
Ctolna.  In  the  thirty  yean  since  World  War 
n.  "balance  of  power  poUtlca"  and  "werld 
order  politics"  have  contended  for  supremacy 
In  US  ftxelgn  policymaking,  with  the  former 
steadily  gaining  groimd  over  the  latter. 

Ilie  eapaelty  of  the  united  States  gorem- 
— la  to  prcnote  the  "life.  liberty  and  pur- 
ee happtaMw"  of  the  American  people 
|«lns  the  malntwiapcc  of  a  pow 
.But  thcgraateet  threat  to  our  future 
_'  and  veuaia  ilea  in  the  dlslntegra- 
t  of  tbe  International  order.  We  talk  of  a 


"structtuie  of  peace,"  yet  aeMom  tai  htotory 
have  eo  many  exutlng  strvcturea  fallen 
sfMrt.  Ttom  United  Natlot»  system  of  collec- 
tive security  has  broken  down,  the  Bretton 
Woods  financial  system  has  brcricen  down, 
the  OATT  system  of  open  and  non-discri- 
ralnatory  trade  has  broken  down,  tbe  estab- 
lldied  arrangements  for  supplying  the 
world's  food  and  energy  needs  have  broken 
down,  the  traditional  law  of  the  sea  has 
broken  down,  and  essential  arrangements 
for  population  control  and  environmental 
protection  have  yet  to  be  created. 

As  the  world  enters  the  last  quarter  of 
the  20th  century,  it  is  more  than  ever  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  re-ezamlne 
Its  foreign  policy  priorities.  In  this  decisive 
quarter  century,  the  survival  of  human  civi- 
lization as  we  have  knovm  it  will  depend 
on  mankind's  capacity  to  fashion  a  new 
lutemataional  order — specifically,  on  im- 
proved International  arrangements  to  cope 
with  such  Interrelated  problems  as  popula- 
tion, food,  environment,  energy,  mass  pov- 
erty, unemployment.  Inflation  and  depres- 
sion, social  and  political  InstabUlty,  pro- 
Uferatlng  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons 
and  escalating  terrorism  and  International 
conflict. 

The  collapse  of  the  international  order 
cannot  be  blamed  on  the  United  States  or 
any  single  nation  or  group  of  nations.  The 
clash  of  ideologies,  the  multlpUcatioa  of 
softerelgn  states,  the  Intenslflcation  of  na- 
fetonalism.  the  drastic  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic balance,  the  revolutionary  changes 
la  science  and  technology — these  develop- 
ments have  combined  to  shatter  the  old  or- 
der before  we  have  been  able  to  build  a  new 
one.  The  United  States  has  been  neglectful 
of  "world  order  politics."  but  the  record  of 
most  other  countries  has  been  as  bad  or 


Yet  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  special  one.  Vietnam  and  "covert  op- 
erations" notwlthatanding,  the  concept  of  a 
community  of  nations  working  within  a 
framework  of  law  to  promote  security,  wel- 
fare and  hiuum  rights  la  an  Important  part 
of  the  American  tradition.  The  US  contrlbu- 
tioD — political,  economic,  soleiitlflc  and  man- 
agerial— remains  absolutely  essential  to 
the  building  of  a  global  order.  The  creation 
of  new  international  structures  to  replace 
the  collapsing  old  ones  will  be  Impossible  in 
tbe  absence  of  United  States  leadership. 

The  recommendations  that  follow  are 
based  on  tbe  premise  that  tbe  central  pre- 
oocupaUon  of  United  SUtes  foreign  policy 
from  now  on  must  be  the  building  of  effec- 
tive international  machinery  to  manage 
mankind's  common  problems.  Unfortunately, 
In  a  divided  world  of  competitive  nation- 
»*•*•».  we  cannot  dispense  entirely  with 
"balance  of  power  politics"  in  favor  of  "world 
order  politics."  But  we  wlU  need  to  demon- 
strate the  same  degree  of  commitment  to 
"world  order  poUtics"  that  we  have  demon- 
strated to  'balance  of  power  politics"  if  we 
are  to  have  any  hope  that  the  latter  will 
one  day  prove  unnecessary. 

A  commitment  of  this  kind  has  been  no- 
tably lacking  in  recent  Administrations,  both 
Bepubllcan  and  Democratic,  deqjlte  much 
use  of  "world  order"  rhetoric.  US  foreign 
policy  has  favored  short-term  considerations 
over  long-term  Interests,  bilateral  diplomacy 
over  multUateral  instituUon-buildlng,  and 
political  and  military  re^Msn^es  over  eco- 
nomic and  functional  cooperation.  To  men- 
tion but  one  example  of  distorted  priorltte. 
we  spent  thousands  of  lives  and  billlopa  of 
dollars  hi  defense  of  "national  security"  in 
Vletuam,  while  neglecting  the  much  greater 
threat  to  national  seciirlty  from  our  growing 
dependence  on  Middle  East  oU. 

■Hie  suggestions  in  this  paper  for  reform- 
lug  Kxecutlve  Braiich  foi-clgn  pollcy-mj^kiiig 
arrangemei^ts  are  designed  for  a  new  era  of 
international    Instltution-buIldlng    to    give 


mankind  a  s^c  paaeage  Into  the  3Ut  cen- 
tury. In  una  new  era  the  PresldCBt,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  beoda  of  the  majcr 
executive  departments  will  need  to  give  con- 
tinuing attention  to  a  range  of  negleoted  In- 
stitutional questions: 

What  International  problems  (e.g..  access 
to  supplies,  inflation/depression,  the  spread 
of  nuclear  capabilities,  direct  broadcasting 
from  satellites)  require  new  or  strengthened 
international  rules  and  institutions? 

In  developing  such  rules  and  Institutions, 
which  countries  are  the  appropriate  partici- 
pants (e.g.,  how  do  we  atrlka  a  balance  be- 
tween universality  and  effectiveness)  7 

V/hat  voting  and  other  dedaton-making 
arrangements  are  needed  to  take  account  of 
national  sovereignty  and  of  the  differing 
capaibUlties  of  members  to  implement  decl- 
.<lons? 

Wbai  ai-e  the  best  methods  for  creating 
and  revising  international  rules  (e.g.,  can 
we  make  greater  use  of  Independent  experts 
in  place  of  highly  polltlclaed  international 
conf  areiices)  ? 

What  are  the  best  arrangemeuts  for  inter- 
preting the  international  rules  (ICJ,  apedal- 
ii^d  tribunals,  mediation,  fact-flnding, 
et«.>? 

What  rewards  and  punlatinients  can  be 
used  to  secure  compliance  from  partlee  to 
l.iternatioual  agreements  and  to  encourage 
necessary  cooperation  from  nonparties? 

How  do  we  assure  a  better  coordination 
of  the  proliferating  ntmiber  of  a  regional  and 
functional  bodies? 

Whp.t  can  be  done  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  Intemationil  institutions  and 
enhance  the  efficiency  and  Independence  of 
the  international  staff? 

How  can  the  United  States  concert  Ita 
policy  more  effectively  on  multilateral  issues 
with  Its  Atlantic  and  Pacific  aUles,  with  its 
former  enemies  in  Moscow  and  Peking,  with 
the  new  financial  powers  in  the  OPEC  group. 
and  with  the  countries  of  the  developing 
world? 

The  proposals  in  this  paper  are  based  on 
the  as-sumption  that  the  Prebldeut,  the  Sec 
retary  of  State  and  head  of  the  main  execu- 
tive departments  wUl  regard  these  as  impor- 
tant questions  the  solution  of  which  is  vital 
to  the  survival  of  the  United  States.  If  thaL 
assiunpclon  is  correct,  the  recommendatioiw 
that  follow  can  make  a  difference:  if  it  is 
not,  tij.ey  will  be  quite  irrelevant. 

BASIC    ELEMENTS    Dt    EXECUTIVE    Ba&NCH 
LEADEBSHXP 

Since  tiie  Second  World  War,  the  United 
States  has  tried  three  main  approckches  to 
organizing  the  Executive  Branch  for  the  mak- 
ing of  foreign  policy: 

One  approach  has  l>een  to  put  the  main  re- 
spoiLslblllty  for  the  making  of  foreign  policy 
in  the  hands  of  the  President's  National  Se- 
curity Adviser.  This  system,  employed  from 
1969  to  1873.  facUltatod  some  significant 
breakthroughs  in  bilateral  diplomacy.  But  it 
concentrated  va.st  power  In  the  White  House 
in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  limited  the 
accountability  to  Congress  of  key  foreign  pol- 
icy decisionmakers,  and  undermined  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Department  of  State.  It 
seems  particularly  inp.ppropriate  for  an  ern 
in  which  economic  and  functional  questton.s 
will  share  the  center  of  the  diplomatic  stage 
with  political  and  seciu-ity  questions.  No  one 
individual  can  handle  all  of  these  questions 
and  asstue  a  fair  balancing  of  the  viewpoints 
of  all  interested  Executive  agencies  and  do- 
mestic interest  groups. 

A  seooiid  approach  has  been  to  combine 
in  one  man  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  State 
and  National  Security  Adviser.  This  airange- 
ment,  as  we  are  currently  witnessing,  has  the 
advantage  of  giving  the  State  OepartawmS  a 
powerful  leadership  rota  and  of  aeinirlag  ac- 
countability to  Congrees.  But  It  eonocatnttes 
even  more  power  in  one  person.  It  may  he 
Imperfectly  suited  to  an  era  of  multilateral 
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diplomacy,  when  the  President  will  need 
strong  Inputs  ftom  other  Bxecutive  Depart- 
mente,  particularly  on  economic  and  func- 
tional qqestlaas. 

A  third  approach  has  been  to  combine  a 
strong  Secretary  of  State  with  one  or  more 
individuals  in  the  White  House  performing 
i!\sks  of  Interdepartmental  coordination.  This 
oysiem,  employed  during  the  Truman  and 
EHf»nhower  Admlulstratlons,  may  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  the  other  two,  but  It  carries  the 
risk  of  conflict  ijetween  the  White  House  staff 
aad  the  State  Department  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  respective  ftmottons  of  botb. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  and  bearing  In 
mind  that  these  arrangements  must  inevi- 
tably be  tailored  to  the  President's  personal- 
ity and  operating  style,  the  following  may  be 
a  useful  conapromlse  between  the  second  and 
third  approaches: 

1.  Continue  the  present  system  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  serves  also  as 
the  President's  National  Security  Adviser,  but 
restrict  the  scope  of  the  NSC  to  political- 
military  Issues. 

2.  For  all  other  aspects  of  foreign  policy, 
employ  a  serlee  of  ad  hoc  groups  chaired  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  with  responsibility  for 
relating  these  groups  to  one  another  and  to 
relevant  aspects  of  "domestic"  policy  vested 
In  a  senior  member  of  tbe  White  House  staff 
outside  the  MSC  mechanlsBi. 

There  are  signs  that  the  Executive  Branch 
may  already  be  moving  In  the  direction  at 
such  a  compromise  arrangement.  In  contrast 
to  several  years  ago,  the  NSC  Is  no  ioagw 
used  for  the  coordination  of  poUcy  in  eoo> 
nomic  and  functional  areas.  iTIm  Council  for 
International  Sconomlo  FoUcy.  establlabed 
in  1971,  has  fallen  into  disuse,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  different  Issues  in  foreign 
economic  policy  require  diflwent  groups  d 
people  to  deal  with  them.  What  we  now  see 
emerging  are  a  number  of  interdepartmental 
groups  to  deal  with  specific  questions — an 
"international  energy  review  group,"  and  "In- 
ternational food  review  group,"  etc. 

For  this  system  to  work  effectively,  titoe 
should  be  a  senior  member  of  the  White 
House  staff  with  responsibUity  for  relating 
these  international  functional  activities  both 
to  one  another  aitd  to  United  States  domestic 
policies.  In  effect,  this  position  would  be  the 
counterpart  to  the  National  Security  Adviser. 
and  might  be  called  Assistant  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent for  Economic  and  MultUateral  Affairs. 
It  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  this  func- 
tion performed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  was  the  case  in  the  early  ISTOs, 
or  by  any  other  cabinet  officer;  that  would 
"tilt"  policy  too  much  In  the  direction  of  an 
executive  department  with  strong  domestic 
interests.  The  individual  should  have  an 
exclusively  White  House  role  so  that  he  can 
serve  as  a  disinterested  coordinator  of  the 
ad  hoc  international  groups  with  the  inter- 
departmental councils  outelde  the  NSC  (Eco- 
nomic Policy  Council,  Domestic  Council, 
eto.). 

The  compromise  proposed  above  is  de- 
signed to  establish  tbe  Department  of  State 
as  the  "lead"  agency  for  the  making  and  exe- 
cution of  foreign  policy,  while  recognising 
that  "foreign  policy"  today  has  many  func- 
tional componento  (e.g.,  energy,  food,  money) 
which  are  Inextricably  bound  up  with  do- 
mestic policy.  That  is  why  It  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  control  of  the  NSC  nuehlnery 
but  restrlcte  that  machinery  to  political  and 
security  matters.  Other  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions would  be  dealt  vritb  by  interdepart- 
mental groups  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  coordinated  by  a  senior  White 
House  assistant  with  responsibilities  in  the 
domestic  area. 

"rHass  SPECIAL  pbobleiib 

Three  apeclal  problems  arise  in  any  at- 
tempt to  assert  tbe  State  Department's  role 
as  the  "iead"  agency  fan  the  field  of  tateygn 
economio  ftiUef — tbe   State-Treasury   rela- 
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tioaship,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID),  and  the  Office  of  the 
President's  Special  Trade  Representative 
(STR). 

Close  and  harmonious  relations  between 
State  and  Treasury  are  clearly  essential.  In 
addition,  the  time  has  come  for  one  ad- 
mittedly controversial  change  in  their  re- 
spective responsiblUtles.  The  Treasury  De- 
portment Is  not  only  In  charge  of  United 
States  participation  in  tbe  International 
Monetary  Fund,  but  also  of  United  States 
participation  In  the  International  Bank  for 
Beconstructlon  and  Development,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  and 
other  International  development  iustitu- 
tions  such  as  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Recently,  the  Treasury  took  the  Initiative 
In  creating  a  new  IMF/IBRD  Development 
Committee  compiosed  of  20  Finance  Minis- 
ters. Qlven  the  central  importance  of  eco- 
nomic development  to  United  States  foreign 
poUcy,  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  to 
continue  the  Treasury's  role  to  participation 
In  the  IMF,  transferring  to  State  the  respon- 
sibUity for  managing  United  States  partici- 
pation in  all  institutions  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic development  assistance,  including  the 
IBRD  and  the  new  Development  Committee. 

A  further  step  In  the  centralization  of 
re^wnslbillty  for  multilateral  development 
activity  would  be  the  abolition  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  The 
maintenance  of  AID  as  a  separate  entity 
within  tbe  Executive  Branch  could  be  Justi- 
fied at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was 
carrying  on  a  substantial  bilateral  aid  pro- 
gram backed  by  strong  Congressional  and 
Public  support.  That  time  has  obviously 
passed,  and  there  are  powerful  International 
as  well  as  domestic  reasons  for  transferring 
aU  U.S.  development  assistance  through 
multilateral  Institutions.  To  the  extent  that 
the  United  States  maintains  a  bilateral  aid 
program  for  political  and  security  reasons. 
It  can  best  be  administered  by  those  parts 
of  the  government  responsible  for  the  pro- 
motion of  thoee  Intereste.  If  AID  were  abol- 
ished. Its  re^wnslbllltles  for  bilateral  aid 
could  be  transferred  to  the  regional  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  State,  and  Ite  back- 
stopping  of  OECD/DAC  and  of  UN  technical 
aid  programs  could  be  transferred  to  State's 
Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs, 
as  suggested  in  the  following  section. 

A  case  can  also  be  made  for  transferring 
from  STR  to  State  the  responsibility  for 
managing  US  trade  negotiations  and  par- 
ticipation in  OATT.  However,  the  Congress 
has  repeatedly  made  it  clear  that  It  does 
not  trust  tbe  Department  of  State  to  carry 
on  trade  negotiations.  The  maintenance  of 
STR  is  a  better  option  than  vesting  this  re- 
sponsibility In  Commerce  or  Treasury,  since 
these  agencies  would  tend  to  conduct  negoti- 
ations with  primary  regard  to  domestic  con- 
cerns and  with  Inadequate  attention  to  US 
intereste  In  the  development  of  strong  In- 
ternational trade  institutions.  A  more  ef- 
fective State-STR  partnerebip  could  be  es- 
tablished, however,  throtigh  some  of  tbe 
recommendations  which  follow  relating  to 
the  Geneva  Mission  and  a  new  personnti 
system. 

THE    DEPAKTMENT   OF   STATB 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized again  that  the  new  kind  of  foreign 
policy  called  for  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper  requires  a  strong  Secretary  of  State 
who  considere  the  building  of  multilateral 
machinery  for  the  management  of  global 
problems  a  central  task  of  US  foreign  policy. 
Without  a  leader  totally  conunltted  to  multi- 
lateralism in  deed  as  well  as  word,  wining  to 
delegate  complex  tasks  of  instltution-build- 
tag  to  ootstandlng  subwdinatAs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  win  not  be  able  to  play  Its 
pooper  role  as  the  lead  agency  for  the  US  gov- 


ernment in  the  construction  of  a  better  worH 
order. 

If  this  condition  Is  fuliiUed,  there  are  a 
number  of  organizational  oiianges  that  could 
substantially  improve  tbe  performance  ot 
tbe  Department  of  Stete.  Of  aU  these  changes 
the  most  important  Is  to  create  a  better 
arrangement  for  the  direction  of  multilateral 
policymaking  on  the  aeveath  floor  of  tbe 
Department.  The  Secretary  9i  State,  bow- 
ever  committed  as  he  may  be  to  tbe  multi- 
lateral approach,  will  have  to  spend  much  of 
his  time  on  crisis  management  and  on  rela- 
tions witli  Congress  and  tbe  press.  Tbe  Dep- 
uty Secretary  will  bear  a  heavy  burden  of 
managing  the  Department.  What  is  needed, 
therefore,  is  sustained  leadership  for  'world 
order  bUBluess"  at  the  Under  Secretarj' 
level. 

To  achieve  this  leader^ip,  some  have  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  an  Under  Secrete ry  ol 
State  for  Multilateral  Affairs  to  work  on  the 
seventh  floor  alongside  the  Under  8ecretar>' 
for  Political  Affairs  and  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs.  This  proposal  ban  the 
merit  of  simplicity,  but  it  runs  counter  to 
tbe  central  obJecUve  of  bufldlng  multi- 
lateralism into  tbe  political  and  economic 
arms  of  US  foreign  policy.  Much  of  our  in- 
ternational political  effort  is,  and  more  of  It 
ought  to  be,  carried  oat  through  multilateral 
institutions  such  as  NATO,  OAS  and  the  UN 
Much  of  our  foreign  ecouomic  pelcy  is,  and 
more  of  it  ought  to  be,  carried  out  through 
multilateral  institutions  such  as  OBCD. 
OATT  and  the  agencies  of  the  UN  system. 
An  Under  Secretary  for  Multilateral  Affaire 
would  be  outside  tbe  central  stream  of  deci- 
sion-making supervised  by  the  other  Under 
Secretaries.  Given  tbe  clooe  relation  between 
bilateral  and  multUateral  affairs,  he  vrauld 
be  constantly  Involved  in  insoluble  juris- 
dictional disputes. 

A  better  way  of  achieving  leadership  at  the 
Under  Secretary  level  would  be  to  assign  re- 
sponsibility for  multilateral  political  and 
mllUary  affaire  to  the  Onder  Secretary  for 
FoUUcal  Affaire  and  reeponaiblltty  for  all  the 
rest  of  multilateral  activity  to  tbe  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affaire.  It  may  be 
argued  that  existing  arrangemente  tend  to 
approximate  this  objective,  but  this  Is  really 
not  the  case.  The  political  Under  Secretary 
does  not  have  responsibUity  for  developing 
an  overall  US  atrategy  toward  conflict  man- 
agement through  NATO,  OA8,  and  the  UN. 
The  economic  Under  Secretary  does  not  have 
raaponslblltty  for  aU  tbe  multilateral 
economic  areas  (development  aid  as  weU  as 
finance  and  trade)  or  for  aU  the  related  miU- 
tilateral  functional  areas  (energy,  food,  envi- 
ronment, population,  oceans,  science  and 
technology) . 

What  is  here  propoaed,  therefore.  Is  that 
tbe  Under  Secretary  for  PoUtlcal  Affaire,  in 
adcUtlon  to  his  existing  reaponslbilltiec, 
should  have  an  explicit  mandate  to  oversee 
and  coordinate  the  work  of  tbe  multilateral 
political  divisions  of  the  Department  (lO/ 
UNP,  EUR/RPM.  and  ARA/U80A8),  while 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affaire,  in 
addition  to  supervising  the  woik  of  the  EB 
bureau,  should  have  explicit  authority  to 
oversee  and  coordinate  all  the  other  work  of 
lO,  of  EUR/RPE,  of  ARA/ECP.  and  of  the 
new  Bureau  of  Oceans,  Environment  and 
Science  (OES).  In  addition,  and  this  of 
central  Importence,  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affaire  would  Inherit  tbe  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Administrator  of  AID. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  proposal  con- 
centrates enormous  power  and  responsibility 
in  the  economic  Under  Secretary,  but  this 
seems  unavoidable  if  the  Department  of 
Stete,  and  the  whole  United  States  Govern- 
ment, is  to  develop  a  coherent  pottey  In  aU 
the  different  functional  mma  wbleb  are  tn- 
eieaslngly  linked  In  IntemattoDal  aagotla- 
tions.  Tbe  Issues  of  money,  tntfe.  Investment 
snd  development  are  InoieaBlijgty  related  fo 
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ud  «!•  aov  Tatetod  In  turn  to 

tboM  of  food,  energy,  envtronment,  ««— »■ 
""''"^  aad  teobnoiogy.  ibis  mobm  ebrknis 
to  be  a  olleti*>7M  tt  Is  not  yet  ra- 
»n  OB  iKrtley-maklng.  To  take  two 
nainplae.  tbe  UB  delegation  to  the 
Bnehanat  Oonfeienea  was  not  weU  prepared 
to  deal  with  population  in  its  larger  de- 
velapamit  eontsort,  and  ttie  US  poetttons  In 
^•I^  of  ths  Sea  Oonferenoe  do  not  take 
MMeteit  aeeoant  of  tbe  enormous  slgnlfl- 
oaaea  that  nraaue-sliaring  fimn  seabed  ex- 
P*'>t**<*on  of  oU  and  baid  minerals  could  have 
*>  ^  future  of  the  Intematlonal  develop- 
metit  system. 

1fte«relBs  tbe  new  respooslblUtles  here 
jwwpossd.  the  poUtleal  and  eoonomie  Under 
nemflas  should  each  have  a  special  as- 
■tatent  for  multtUteral  affairs  with  tbe  re- 
VaoBlblllty  for  Insuring  tbat  tbe  substantive 
PdUdss  and  Institutional  arrangements  pro- 
F9Wd  by  tbe  varlouB  State  Department  bu- 
**»?»  ■•»*  by  other  federal  agencies  are 
mntuMly  oonslsUnt  and  aerrlng  a  coherent 
hmg-term  stratagy  for  Intematlonal  order. 

na  paUtteai  and  economic  Under  Secre- 
tiitss  should  be  invested  with  the  further 
nvoo^mty  of  serving  as  the  alter  egos  of 
tha  BsCTStary  of  State  In  dealing  with  other 
federal  ynrtss  in  the  multilateral  as  well  as 
the  Mlafral  anas  of  their  respective  ooo- 
*•"*•  Whsta  naeessary  they  would  chair  the 
"W?  and  ottMr  meebanlsms  for  the  coordl< 
nation  of  ^neutlve  Braneb  policy  in  place  of 
tha  Beowtary  of  State  and  they  would  be 
•aoouiaeed  to  deal  directly  with  the  Presl- 
daot  la  plaee  of  tbe  Secretary  of  State  when 
^•^"MaTanable.  A  formal  Executive 
Ord»,  oouplsd  with  an  appn^riate  White 
House  aanownesment,  would  help  dramatize 
*^1>  Pgw  eoaualtments  to  mttltllateralbm 
and  would  make  tbeee  senior  positions  more 
attraotlve  for  men  of  outstanding  talent. 

»>naUy,  aa  part  of  these  new  "serenth 
floor"  arrangements,  it  would  be  deslraUe  to 
ohanBB  ths  nams  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  locmomle  Affairs  to  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Stata  for  Boonomlfl  and  Midtllateral 
Affairs.  In  rseognltlon  of  bis  new  and  broader 
la^oulblUtlas  for  subjects  like  energy,  food, 
snvttopmont.  population,  oceans  and  sclenoe. 
R  would  balp  the  new  Under  Secretary  to 
dlaehaiBB  tbeee  varied  responslbUttles  with 
other  government  departmento  if  he  were 
elaeated  to  the  number  three  poelUon  in 
theDspartment  of  State  ahead  of  the  Under 
Saeretary  for  PoUtleal  Affairs  who  now  out- 
raaks  him.  It  may  seem  a  smaU  point,  but 
tha  Oadar  Secretary  of  State  for  Bconomlc 
Affhtra  was  ths  thtrd-ranklng  officer  of  the 
DipartaMnt  for  most  of  the  poetwar  period 
unttl  very  reoentty.  The  elevation  of  the  new 
mMtar  Secretary  for  Wofwiomlc  and  Multi- 
lateral AffaiiB  to  thim  place  in  tbe  Depart- 
msofs  hlsrarehy  would  help  to  manifest  our 
new  oonoem  with  this  vital  area  of  Inter- 
natloaal  affUrs. 

TH«  auaaau  or  ornaKAnoirAL  oicanizatiom 
Arr AOs 

These  new  arrangamente  at  the  Under 
Secretary  level  would  not  In  any  way  reduoe 
tbe  Inportanoe  of  the  Bureau  of  Intona- 
tioaal  Otsanlsatlan  Affatos.  Quite  the  con- 
traiy.  las  poaltton  has  deteriorated  over  the 
yasn  partty  becauss  it  baa  not  had  the  polUU 
oal  -tOoatr  to  aant  the  multUateral  Inter- 
M*  At  tbe  higbast  levels  of  declsldhmaklng 
Under  the  arrangemente  here  piopoeed.  It 
wooM  have  two  "champions"  on  tha  ssventb 
floor  who  could  work  for  better  multilateral 
poUolsa  not  only  in  the  State  Department 
but  Omiugbodt  the  Federal  Gknrwnment. 

To  be  sure,  some  foreign  govemmente  man- 
age to  dlspaose  with  any  equivalent  of  our 
Bonaa  of  btwaational  Organisation  Affairs. 
tmt  thaaa  are  mostty  (ovanunante  that  tend 
wiltllatsral  Inatltatlons  as  having 
pwt* "w  a^  marginal  adjuncte  to 
d»lnmaciy.  Ths  weight  of  these 


ccnmtrlea  In  intematlonal  Inistltutions  is  not 
as  ^eat  as  that  of  the  Unltsd  states,  whoae 
poutlca],  economic,  sclentlflc  and  intelleo- 
tiud  Input  is  usually  crucial  for  the  success 
of  any  multilateral  enterprise.  Nor  do  these 
coimtrles  have  any  real  com-nltment  to  make 
"world  order  business"  a  (Antral  element  in 
their  foreign  policy. 

aiven  the  special  place  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Intematlonal  institutional  sys- 
tem, there  Is  need  of  a  central  place  in  the 
Department  of  State  which  can  (1)  deter- 
mine, in  cooperation  with  other  appropriate 
bureaus  and  agencies,  the  day-to-day  US 
p<dlcle8  In  international  Institutions  (out- 
side the  special  regional  institutions  within 
the  purview  of  EUB  and  ARA);  (2)  decide 
upon  US  participation  in  intematlonal  pro- 
grams and  conferences  and  on  the  level  of 
US  contributions;  (3)  assure  that  US  foreign 
poUcy  is  conducted  in  harmony  with  the  re- 
qulremente  ct  the  UN  Charter  and  other 
multilateral  commltmente  and  programs: 
(4)  review  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
Intematlonal  organizations  and  develop  a 
coherent  long-term  US  strategy  for  strength- 
ening them;  and  (6)  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  communicating  with  US  delegations  to 
Intematlonal  organizations  and  conferences 
and  assure  that  the  US  government  speaks 
in  thena  with  one  voice.  Without  a  Bureau 
of  International  Organization  Affairs,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  these  essential  functions 
coiUd  be  effectively  performed. 

One  obstacle  to  the  effective  i>erformance 
of  lO's  role  at  the  present  time  Is  the  dis- 
persal of  authority  between  lO  and  AID  for 
V3  participation  in  the  multUateral  develop- 
ment activities  of  the  UN  system.  With  the 
abolition  of  AID,  responsibility  for  multi- 
lateral development  programs  would  be 
transferred  to  lO  and  respcmslbility  for  bi- 
lateral aid  to  the  regional  bureaus.  If.  as 
suggested  Treasury's  responsibUities  for 
managing  US  participation  in  the  IBRD/IDA 
and  the  Regional  Development  Banks.  lO 
would  be  the  logical  place  to  exerclBe  these 
functions,  working  in  close  cooperatlcm  with 
KB  and  the  regional  bureaus.  At  last  there 
would  be  one  central  place  in  the  US  Ck>v- 
ernment  where  policy  could  be  shaped  on 
all  varieties  of  multUateral  development  as- 
sistance— technical  aid,  preinvestment  aid 
and  the  transfer  of  capital  on  concessional 
terms.  The  functions  of  coordinating 
US  poUcy  in  Intematlonal  development  in- 
stitutions, which  the  Congress  assigned  Isst 
year  to  AID.  would  henceforth  be  performed 
in  lO. 

In  recent  years.  It  must  be  admitted.  lO 
has  had  a  decUnlng  role  in  the  shaping  of 
poUcy  on  substantive  Issues.  On  the  majority 
of  Items  at  issue  in  the  UN  system— whether 
disarmament,  the  Middle  Bast,  trade,  devel- 
opment, food,  environment,  population  or 
oceans — lO  has  become  mainly  a  procedural 
channel  to  communicate  policies  established 
elsewhere.  This  is  in  contran  to  the  situation 
that  existed  at  key  periods  In  tbe  "408,  '60s 
and  •eos,  when  the  Bureau  was  able  to  shape 
US  poUcy  with  special  regard  to  US  intereste 
In  international  institution-building. 

Clearly  TO  must  look  to  the  regional  and 
functional  bureaus  of  the  State  Department 
and  to  other  Executive  agencies  for  the  pri- 
mary input  into  most  of  the  Items  that  come 
before  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security 
CouncU.  EOOSOC,  the  SpeclfOixed  Agencies, 
and  other  parte  of  the  UK  system.  What  lo 
can  and  should  do,  however,  U  to  review  and 
adapt  these  policies  In  the  light  of  overall 
US  Intereste  in  the  development  of  more  ef- 
fective intematlonal  iustitutiims. 

The  decision  made  several  yeare  ago  to  es- 
tablish Agency  Directorates  In  lO  for  special- 
ised areas  of  UN  activity  was  a  step  toward 
more  effective  poUcy-maklng  since  it  dU 
away  with  the  artiadal  separation  that  pre- 
viously  existed   between    responsibUlty   for 
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UN  agency  programs  In  tbe  Ofllce  of  Bco- 
nomlc and  Social  Affairs  (CBS)  and  respon- 
sibility for  UN  agency  budgete  In  the  ^ce 
of  intemaUonal  Administration  (OIA).  But 
for  the  system  of  Agency  Directorates  to 
work  effectively,  these  key  positions  must  be 
flUed  by  people  who  combine  technical  com- 
petence in  the  specialized  area  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  multilateral  diplomacy.  The 
practice  of  seconding  people  from  other 
Executive  Departmento  for  these  positions 
satisfies  the  former  requirement,  but  only 
rarely  the  latter.  Foreign  Service  officers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  rarely  suitable  of  these 
assignments — even  if  they  are  skiUed  in  mul- 
tilateral diplomacy,  they  seldom  have  the  re- 
quired expertise  In  agriculture,  health,  nar- 
cotics, science,  eto.  The  more  ratloiukl  orga- 
nizational stmcture  which  lO  now  has  needs 
to  be  complemented  by  a  much  more  funda- 
mental reform  to  provide  personnel  with  both 
specialized  knowledge  and  multilateral  com- 
petence. A  proposal  to  this  end  Is  presented 
in  the  last  section  of  this  paper. 

DKVEIX>PIltO   LOMo-nuc   •nuTaoT 

FOB    MITLTILATEBAI.    PfBTlTUTlONS 

Long-term  planning  on  the  kind  of  insti- 
tutional questions  identified  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  paper  is  not  now  taking  place 
anywhere  In  the  United  Statee  Government. 
institutlon-buUding  is  approached  ad  hoc  in 
each  functional  or  regional  context,  with  lit- 
tle regard  to  possible  tnterrelatlonahlpe.  The 
organizational  breakthrough  repreeented  by 
the  new  In^matlonal  Energy  Agency  could 
have  Important  ImpUeatlons  for  other  mter- 
natlonal  agencies,  but  these  are  not  being 
seriously  examined  in  lO,  The  Inter-Agency 
Task  Porce  on  tbe  Law  of  the  Sea  spent 
months  considering  rules  of  procediu-e  tot 
the  Law  of  tbe  Sea  Conference  that  might 
put  a  brake  on  the  automatic  majority  of  the 
"Tt"  tmtu  someone  recalled  the  "concUla- 
tlon"  formula  developed  at  UNCTAD  I.  With- 
out some  central  place  for  the  accumulation 
of  experience  and  wisdom  on  multilateral 
procedures  and  institutions,  those  preparing 
for  each  specialized  event  are  likely  to  go  on 
"re-inventing  the  wheel." 

To  perform  the  necessary  long-term  plan- 
ning and  overview  function  for  the  develop- 
ment of  International  institutions,  there 
should  be  a  smaU  group  of  highly  qualified 
speciallste  working  together  in  the  Policy 
PUnnlng  Staff  (S/P)  and  lO.  Since  the  nes- 
essary  competence  in  Intematlonal  organiza- 
tion affairs  wiU  seldom  be  found  within  the 
Foreign  Service,  outetandlng  experte  In  this 
area  from  the  academic  and  professional 
communities  should  be  brought  to  8/P  and 
lO  on  two  to  four  year  assignmente.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Department  should  be  given 
funds  to  contract  out  for  research  in  this 
area  to  universities  and  research  centers.  It 
is  absiu-d  that  the  Defense  Department 
should  be  able  to  spend  vast  sums  for  re- 
search on  weapons  systems  and  strategic 
problems  whUe  the  Department  of  State  has 
virtually  no  money  for  research  on  the  or- 
ganization of  peace  and  the  management  of 
interdependence. 

Greater  use  should  also  be  made  of  part- 
time  consuJtante.  but  not  through  the  tra- 
ditional device  of  appointing  an  Advisory 
Panel  on  International  Organizations.  Such 
standing  groups  tend  to  be  easy  targete  for 
political  patronage.  Moreover,  no  one  group 
13  Ukely  to  be  adequate  for  all  the  different 
problem  areas.  The  Department  should  mo- 
bilize one  team  of  outelde  experte  to  help 
It  prepare  for  the  September  1076  General 
Assembly  revlewmg  UN  economic  institu- 
tions: another  for  the  reform  of  GATT  In 
connection  with  the  new  trade  negotiations: 
stiu  another  to  oonaldar  tbe  approprlato 
structure  of  an  Intematlonal  Seabed  Author- 
ity. Tbe  necessary  conttnulty  and  coordina- 
tion of  policy  among  tha  vartous  consulting 
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groups  can  be  assured  by  the  full-time  spe- 
ciaUsto  in  S/P  and  lO  who  ought  to  be  col- 
laborating with  aU  of  tbem. 


THE   LAW   ENFORCEMENT   ASSIST- 
ANCE   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L."  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  Senators  know,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  has 
played  an  inpoi-tant  i-ole  in  the  progress 
and  accomplishments  achieved  by  this 
country's  criminal  justice  system  during 
the  past  7  years.  Currently,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  consider- 
ing legislation  to  extend  LEAA's  author- 
ity for  another  5  years. 

LEAA  has  benefited  the  State  and 
local  law  «iforcement  agencies  all  over 
the  Nation.  In  this  connection,  I  believe 
the  views  of  Mr.  Richard  N.  Harris,  from 
my  home  State  of  Virginia,  should  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Harris  Is 
director  of  the  Division  of  Justice  and 
Crime  Prevention  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  and  chairman  of  tiie  National 
Conferoice  of  State  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Administrators  and  made  a  fine 
statement  to  the  subcommittee  consflder- 
ing  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr,  Harris's  testimony  of  Octo- 
ber 8.  1975.  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Statkmeut  or  Richard  N.  Harris 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members 
of  this  Committee: 

My  name  is  Richard  N.  Haxris.  I  am  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Jxistloe  and  Crime  Pre- 
vention of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
and  Chairman  of  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Admin- 
istrators. 

I  and  the  National  Conference  very  much 
appreciate  your  invitation  to  testify  today 
at  the  hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  tbe 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1073.  and  related 
matters. 

Tbe  National  Conference  of  State  Crim- 
inal Justice  Planning  Administrators  repre- 
sente  the  directors  oS  the  fifty-five  (65)  State 
and  territorial  criminal  Justice  planning 
agencies  (M>As)  created  by  the  States  and 
territories  to  coordinate  their  programs  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  Justice.  Under 
the  Crime  Control  Act,  the  SPAs  are  tbe  gov- 
ernmental entity  responsible  for  determining 
how  best  to  aUocate  approximately  67%  of 
the  appropriations  made  available  to  LEAA 
_  under  tbe  Act,  a  siuu  In  Fiscal  Year  1976 
of  abnost  tsoa  mlUion. 

In  essence,  the  States  end  the  SPAs  are 
assigned  tbe  central  role  under  the  Crime 
Control  Act.  Now,  having  seven  yean  of  ex- 
perience under  the  original  Act  and  Ite  ex- 
tensions, we,  the  States,  are  delighted  to 
share  our  experiences  wl'"-  you  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  to  date,  and  those  major 
recommendations  we  have  for  statutory 
changes  In  the  reauthorization  legislation. 

Prior  to  1960,  there  was  no  federal  financial 
assistance  program  for  State  and  local  crim- 
inal Justice  agendes.  Responding  to  a  grow- 
ing public  ooneem  about  crime  and  criminal 
Justice,  Congress  authorized  a  small  federal 
assistance  pfogram  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Asshrtaaoa  Aet  of  IMC.  Tha  program, 
uiulsr  tbe  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  funded  research  and  demonstration 


projecto  in  accordance  with  predetermined, 
federally-defined  categories  of  activities.  The 
1965  Act  also  authortred  funds  for  the  estab«- 
Itshment  of  State  criminal  Justice  "planning 
agencies".  This  categorical  grant  program, 
operating  under  the  Office  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance,  made  no  notable  Impact  on 
the  criminal  Justice  system  or  crime. 

Two  years  later,  in  1967,  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
AdmlnUtratlon  of  Justice— conunonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Piesldenf .s  Crime  Commis- 
sion—documented m  detail  the  problems  of 
the  Nation's  criminal  JusUce  system.  The 
Crime  Commission  described  anUquated  po- 
lice practices,  deploreble  conditions  in  our 
Jails  and  prisons,  and  dociimeated  abuses  of 
Justice  which  had  occurred  in  some  of  our 
coiu^.  The  Crime  Commission  blamed  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  our  fragmented  criminal 
justice  system  on  "Its  reluctance  to  try  new 
ways '.  It  chaUenged  the  "system"  to  con- 
front Its  problems  and  to  begin  to  work 
toward  change  and  reform.  The  Crime  Cmo- 
mission  also  called  upon  the  American  pubUc 
to  give  the  criminal  Justice  system  the 
where-^lthal  to  "do  the  Jo"?  it  is  charged  with 
doing".  The  Commission  strongly  endorsed 
t^e  concept  of  and  need  for  a  federal  crim- 
inal Justice  assistance  program  "on  which 
several  hundred  mlUion  dollars  could  e 
profitably  spent  over  the  next  decade".  The 
Commission  also  urged  that  State  and  local 
criminal  Justice  planning  efforts  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government. 

By  1068,  crime  had  become  the  number  one 
concern  according  to  public  opinion  polls. 
In  June  of  1968,  the  President  signed  Into 
law  Public  Law  90-351,  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  This 
leglsUtlon  represented  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's first  cony>rehenslve  criminal  Justice 
grant-in-aid  program  for  State  and  local 
governments.  The  Safe  Streets  Act  was  spe- 
cifically designed  to  provide  financial  aid  and 
technical  assistance  for  strengthening  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice, and  improving  crime  prevention  and 
control  efforte. 

The  Safe  Streets  Program  has  assisted  and 
encouraged  a  broad  range  of  projecte  to  co- 
ordinate, modernize  and  increase  all  areas  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system.  The  States  have 
developed  new  approaches  designed  to  help 
reduce  crime.  I  would  like  to  cite  Just  a  few 
of  these  activities  In  which  State  and  local 
governxnente  have  been  engaged. 

Many  improvemente  have  been  made  in  the 
area  of  police  service — from  commur.lty  re- 
lations unite,  traimng  and  education  pro- 
grams to  crime  laboratories,  improved  tele- 
communications networks  and  specialized 
patrol  technlqxies.  In  Muskegon  County. 
Michigan,  for  example,  our  program  funds 
have  been  responsUe  for  that  County's  Cen- 
tralized Police  Dispatch  (CPD)  System.  It 
is  a  countrywide  four  frequency  consolidated 
communications  system  which  has  reduced 
operational  coste  and  allowed  police  office™ 
to  be  reassigned  street  dutlee.  The  system  has 
Implemented  most  of  the  applicable  stand- 
ards as  dted  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mlseion  on  Criminal  Justtee  Standards  and 
Goals.  And  In  Arkansas,  we  have  funded  that 
State's  Law  Enforcement  Training  Academy, 
which  has  provided  training  to  nearty  6800 
officers  in  184  courses  and  lias  utilized  a  mo- 
bile classroom  in  order  to  reach  officers  who, 
because  of  the  size  or  workload  of  their  de- 
partment, would  otherwise  be  unabte  to  take 
advantage  of  the  program.  Many  Statee 
have— «nd  aire  developing — statewide  crim- 
inal Justice  information  systems.  These  sys- 
tems expand  the  data  base  and  significantly 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  servicing  Informa- 
tion reqaots.  tn  South  Carolina,  an  aver- 
age of  800,000  inquiries  are  processed  each 
m<mt&'''Wlth  a  dettvery  time  of  IS  seconds 


per  request.  The  prevtous  manual  metbod 
took  from  one  hour  to  ssveral  days. 

In  Wheat  Ridge.  Colorado,  police  have  cre- 
ated a  si^eclal  unit  to  help  reduce  commer- 
cial and  residential  burglartas.  They  have 
reduced  response  tUne  to  one  minute,  their 
biu-glaxy  clearance  rate  is  up  10%,  and  re- 
ported-burglaries  were  reduced  by  20%  over 
the  jM-evlous  year. 

States  Ixdve  also  become  actively  Involved 
lu  programs  to  upgrade  aU  areas  of  coivt 
operations.  lu  addition  to  assisting  with  the 
employment  of  specialized  personnel,  pro- 
grams have  been  Initiate  to  expedite  case- 
Dow  management  and  reduce  court  backlogs 
and  processing  time.  Improve  courtroora  se- 
curity and  provide  training  and  education 
progi-ams  for  Judges,  clerk  and  other  coiu't 
l>er8onnel.  Many  btates.  Including  my  uwn. 
have  been  key  advocates  and  supporter.,  of 
court  unification  efi^orta  In  Mississippi,  a 
program  has  been  developed  to  offer  prac- 
tical training  experience  tor  law  students. 
Students  are  assigned  to  prosecutors,  pubUc 
defenders  and  JuvenUe  court  Judges  with  the 
goal  of  not  only  gaining  experience,  but  also 
providing  much  needed  assistance  to  the 
court  system.  Mississippi  has  also  developed 
a  Criminal  Jtistice  Research  Service  which 
provides  Judges  and  lawyers  with  compre- 
hensive research  data  on  various  aspects  of 
criminal  law  and  procedure.  In  two  years  of 
operation,  over  3,0CO  inquiries  have  been  an- 
swered. The  service  has  also  been  Instru- 
mental in  assisting  with  currlcultmi  changes 
in  law  schools  by  analyzing  the  nature  of 
requests  in  order  to  make  the  law  programs 
more  responsive  and  useful. 

In  Pulaski  Coimty,  Arkansa<;,  a  special  cir- 
cuit coxirt  support  personnel  program  was 
funded  to  help  reduce  a  backlog  of  1600  cases 
awaiting  felony  Jury  trials.  This  pro'ect,  dur- 
ing a  three  month  period,  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  cases  seriously  delayed  In  coming  to 
trial  by  693.  One  hundred  eight  (108)  cases 
were  closed  with  a  93%  conviction  rete.  Prior 
to  the  project,  the  average  time  a  person 
spent  in  Jail  awaltfng  trial  was  3.6  months. 
After  the  project,  that  time  was  redx'ced  to 
1.3  months. 

In  Newark,  New  Jerwy,  a  court  manage- 
ment project  has  affected  a  court  back- 
log decrease  of  28%.  and  tbe  fallure-to-ap- 
pear  rates  have  been  a  low  1S%,  i3%  and  »% 
for  Janr»ary,  February  and  March  of  this 
year,  respectively. 

A  major  thrust  of  tbe  Safe  Streete  Program 
In  tbe  field  of  corrections  bse  been  the  devel- 
opment of  "community-based"  programs 
which  seek  to  rehabUltete  and  treat  offenders 
in  or  near  their  own  communities.  With  pro- 
gram fxmds.  States  and  localities  are  abte  to 
support  basic  and  mnOh  needed  activities 
such  as  Improved  probation  and  parole  serv- 
ices, diagnostic  and  classification  programs. 
Improved  treatment  of  female  offenders,  and 
expanded  work-release  and  study-release 
opportunities  for  Inmates.  In  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  funds  have  been  utilized  to 
improve  adult  detention  services  for  inmates 
with  drug,  alcohol  or  emotional  problems. 
The  Diagnostic  and  Treatment  Center  offers 
a  broad  spectrum  of  psychological  and  psy- 
chiatric servloes,  and  IdeBttfies  special  prob- 
lems. In  only  one  year,  this  progrssi  saved 
the  State  over  $60,000  which  would  have 
been  neoeesary  to  take  care  of  thoee  persons 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  sent  to  State 
institutions  for  60  days  observation. 

In  Omaha,  Nebraska,  funds  are  being  used 
to  help  support  tbe  Oreater  MetropoMtan 
Omaha  Area  Seventh  Step  Foondatlon.  The 
program  has  reduced  recidivism.  Blj^ty-one 
percent  of  the  cliente  have  been  piaoed  In 
Jobs,  and  there  Is  only  a  10%  annual  re- 
arrest rate.  In  Middlesex  Coanl^,  MasBwehii- 
sette,  a  procnun  aimed  at  adatt  mlsdemean- 
anta  offers  a  eompi  elMiisl  n  progrwn  of  re- 
haMIttatlon  services  and  has  rednced  reeldt- 
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.  TiM  ptochuB  MrvM  kppro^matoly  360 
to  400  tanaltm  m  yaw.  Vor  Iniaates  21  jam 
or  yoQBgar.  tba  progruB  bms  raduoed  tba 
*w*aiTtit  rata  by  19%;  for  taun«taa  83  yeara 
or  oMir  wbo  Ii4va  bean  prvrloualy  incaroar- 
•tad  and  wboaa  prior  record  oenteied  on 
pwyarty  oirenaaa,  the  rata  was  reduced  33%. 
And  in  abenaood.  Arkanaw.  the  "One  on 
On»"  yoiunteer  Probation  Program  of  tbe 
mnnicQMl  oonrt  naea  rolunteera  to  help  pro- 
tM»  probAtlOB  aamoea  to  adolta  and  Juve- 
nllaa  tn  inlartamaanor  and  fMony  caaea.  The 
piDjaet  r^orta  only  an  8%  reddtnat  rate. 

A  sabatantlal  amount  of  actlTlty  baa  been 
Itonoaad  on  the  jnrenlle  justice  system. 
Among  tbe  actalevemanta  supported  by  our 
program  are  youth  aervlce  bureaus,  halfway 
hooaaa,  group  and  foster  homes,  and  ex- 
panded oounaMlng  and  referral  aerfloee. 
States  have  been  instrumental  In  eetabllah- 
Ing  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  programs, 
amwgency  unlta,  hot  llnea  and  crista  Inter- 
vention programs.  In  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for 
•(unple.  tbe  rolunteer  probation  counselor 
pragram  Is  part  of  the  Frobtitlon  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Lincoln-Lancaster  Mtinlctpal 
Ooort.  Tbe  program  Is  directed  at  aelected 
bli^  risk  offenders  18-35  years  of  age,  and 
matcbea  youthful  misdemeanants  with 
tralnad  eommunlty  volunteers.  An  evalua- 
tlon  UMtteataa  tbat  these  probationers  showed 
a  maiked  reduction  in  the  frequency  and 
ankiuiiiiuaa  of  offenses  diulng  the  probation- 
ary year  oomparad  to  the  prior  year  and  a 
■IgnMlcantly  better  record  than  that  of  an 
•QUlralant  group  under  regular  probation. 

In  PbDadMphla.  PennsylvanU,  the  Neic^- 
botliood  Youth  Beaoturces  Center  la  open  IS 
homs  a  d^  and  U  located  in  the  heart  of 
tha  hlgj^-crlma.  Inner-dty  area.  The  program 
aaaks  to  divert  Inner-dty  youth,  aged  10-17 
fmtn,  txom  entering  tbe  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem and  proTldaa  a  wide-range  of  supportive 
aaiiluua.  Ourtng  one  four-month  period  alone, 
mala  truancy  arreata  were  reduced  by  83%. 
And  during  that  aame  period,  felony  arreata 
of  juvenllea  ware  76%  lesa  In  the  target  area 
than  In  a  comparable  area.  In  1970  alone, 
aevan  gang-related  deaths  were  reported  In 
tha>  target  area.  Since  1971,  only  two  have 
occurred. 

In  Maaaacbuaetta,  tbe  Ght>up  School  and 
AdTocacy  Program  In  Cambridge  dlverta 
youtha  from  tbe  criminal  justice  system 
ttuoogh  education,  legal  and  non-legal  aa- 
rfatanns.  It  la  an  alternative  blgb  achool  for 
daUnquant  and  Bon-deUnquent  youth  from 
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Tba  Uiaaaebnaetts  SPA  baa  cited  tbla  pro- 
gram aa  tba  foramoat  juvenile  delinquency 
pitigiam  in  tba  State  and  tbe  National  In- 
•tttttta  of  Mental  Health  baa  named  It  one 
c(  elavan  national  models  for  creative  and 
innovative  approacbea  to  drug  prevention. 

Draga  are  continuing  to  be  a  aerlous  prob- 
laoi.  and  becoming  more  serious  among  our 
youngu  diUdren.  One  program  which  has 
been  aimed  at  reducing  drug  traffic  la  tbe 
lilablgBn  Dlvlalon  Inveatlgatloa  Unit  (DIU). 
The  porpoaa  of  tba  alxteen  man  unit  Is  to 
radMO  illegal  drug  traffic,  and  to  Mentlfy  U- 
M«t»  aowcBB  oC  a«q>ply.  During  the  llrat  year, 
ovar«M  aailUon  in  drugs  were  conflacatad. 
•  llMnaaa  lavokad,  and  TO  arrests  made  stem- 
ming front  387  investigations.  During  the 
aacond  year  of  the  program,  over  «6.S  million 
in  «m9i  vera  oonflacated,  ll  lioenaaa  re- 
voicad.  and  110  arreata  made  from  46  inves- 
tlgatktna. 

I^aae  are  but  a  few  of  tbe  thousands  of 
piQgrama  that  have  been  funded  since  IBOB 
thravgh  the  Safe  StreeU  Program.  I  could 
g»  on  aO  day— in  fact  ail  week,  i  could  teU 
yoaahwittha  Wcck-Study  Beleaae  Centem  In 
^""^  "*  '~'~  _^**J?  '•*•  County  Judicial 
~~  '  in  Waukagaa.  n- 

Aaaiatanoa  Officer 
t.  OlilD:  or  tbe  Integrated 


Program  to  Combat  Organized  Crime  In  Cal- 
ifornia; the  rape  prevention  programs  In  tba 
State  of  Washington  or  tbe  arady  County 
Touth  Service  Bureau  In  Chlckaaha  Okla- 
homa. The  list  is  endless.  The  point,  gentle- 
men. Is  that  many  useful  programs  and  serv- 
loee  are  being  provided  and  new  techniques 
are  being  developed  to  improve  tbe  criminal 
justice  system  and  to  help  And  ways  to  reduce 
crime  which  would  not  be  possible  without 
tbe  financial  and  technical  assistance  of  this 
program. 

In  1088,  there  appeared  to  be  an  assump- 
tlMi  that  better  coordinated.  Intensified  and 
more  effective  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  efforts,  from  programs  like  those  enu- 
merated above,  would  lead  to  greater  public 
aafety  and  crime  reduction.  The  "Declaration 
and  Purposes"  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  state: 
"Congress  finds  that  ...  To  reduce  and 
prevent  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
to  insure  the  greater  safety  of  tbe  people,  law 
enf(»oement  and  criminal  justice  efforts 
mtiat  be  better  coordinated,  intensified,  and 
made  more  effective  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment ...  It  Is  therefore  the  declared  pdk^ 
of  the  Congress  to  assUt  State  and  local  gov- 
arnmenta  In  atrengthening  and  Improving 
Uw  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  at 
every  level  by  national  assistance." 

Further,  In  a  specific  statement  of  pur- 
poae  (SecUon  301(a) ) ,  action  grant  funds  are 
authorized  to  ".  ,  .  carry  out  programs  and 
projects  to  improve  and  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice." 

The  Congress  apparently  assimied  that  by 
promoting  efforts  to  Improve  the  components 
of  the  criminal  JusOce  system  that  crime 
would  be  reduced.  By  inference  the  Safe 
Streets  Program  would  Indirectly  reduce 
orkne.  In  1088,  no  one  seriously  questioned 
the  popular  beUef  that  the  Inf  ualon  of  money 
to  improve  the  criminal  justice  system  would, 
in  fact,  automatically  reduce  crime. 

Wltoleaale  and  laatlng  crime  reduction 
through  Umlted  pUimlng  efforts  and  fLnan- 
clal  assistance  confined  to  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  Is  probably  an  unrealUtlc  expec- 
ta^n.  Rather,  it  la  more  lUely  that  crime 
reduction  and  prevenUon  can  only  be  ao- 
coa^illshed  by  addressmg  the  total  social, 
poliUcal  and  economic  needs  and  attitudes 
erf  citizens.  Long-term  Impact  may  come  to 
fruition  through  continued  efforts  to  develop 
a  sound  criminal  Justice  system.  However,  it 
is  worthwhile  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  major 
role  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  U  to  deal 
with  crime  after  a  crime  baa  occurred.  There- 
fore, crime  prevention  U  more  likely  to  oc- 
cur when  the  efforts  of  the  criminal  justice 
^atem  are  operating  at  the  same  time  the 
Nation  U  making  major  efforts  to  attain  a 
strong  economy,  provide  job  and  edticatlonal 
opportunities,  ameliorate  aoctal  Inequities 
and  r«duce  the  opportunity  and  need  to 
commit  a  crime. 

I*t  us  assume  that  crime  reduction  was 
the  direct  and  specific  purpose  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  Was  It  a  realistic  expectation 
and  a  fair  criterion  that  the  federal  invest- 
ment must  result  In  an  Immediate  drop  in 
crlm9?  Bedudng  crime  is  an  enormous  bur- 
dan  to  Impose  upon  one  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram which,  by  comparison  to  other  federal 
aaalBtance  programs,  is  relatively  small.  In 
addition,  federal  eqiendlturea  rapreaent  only 
allgbUy  more  than  five  percent  of  ttie  total 
State  aad  local  government  outUys  for  crim- 
inal Justloe  putpoaea.  In  the  vernacular,  it  is 
merely  a  "drop  in  tbe  bucket".  However,  it 
faaa  been  a  neceaaary  "drop"  to  aid  In  ttte  de- 
valopment  and  operation  of  a  reaponsible. 
re^onalve,  fair  and  effective  criminal  justice' 
system. 

In  aseeaalng  Uie  effecUveneca  and  aucceea 
of  tbe  Crime  Control  Act  program  many  ob- 
servers. Including  Congresa.  look  fltat  to  tlie 
reported  crime  rate  compiled  and  published 


annually  as  the  TJnlfmm  Crime  Reporta 
(UCRs)  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. However,  two  fundamental  factora  must 
be  recognised  wben  utilizing  ttieae  statistics. 
First,  during  the  past  five  years  when  re- 
ported, crime  exhibited  an  increase,  the  Na- 
tion's economic  health  began  to  suffer.  Such 
key  Indices  as  Inflation  and  unemployment 
skyrocketed.  Historically,  studies  have  shown 
that  crime  increaaes  during  periods  of  eco- 
nomic change  and  stress. 

Second,  the  crime  statlstlca  are  themselves 
controverslaL  Analysts  challenge  the  validity 
and  completeneaa  of  the  UCRs  becaiae  they 
are  compiled  through  a  voluntary,  erratic 
and  non-imlform  system  of  collection.  Much 
of  the  initial  and  on-going  state  and  local 
expenditures  in  the  Crime  Control  Act  pro- 
gram are  supporting  the  devel(q>ment  of  a 
more  valid  data  base  and  improving  'the 
capabUlty  of  criminal  justice  agenclea  to 
produce  crime  information  on  a  complete, 
uniform  and  quaUty  basis.  As  a  result,  these 
statistics  are  becoinlng  nuure  complete  each 
year.  More  and  more  agencies  are  participat- 
ing, and  the  daU  being  generated  are  more 
reliable.  Inevitably,  this  increased  participa- 
tion and  completeneaa  has  had  an  Impact  on 
the  numbera  represented  by  the  statistics. 
They  have  Increased.  A  recent  study  In  Penn- 
sylvania confirmed  that  a  great  portion  of  a 
recent  increase  In  the  UCRs  for  that  State 
was  as  a  result  of  additional  agencies  re- 
porting statistioa  which  liad  not  participated 
in  the  reporting  program  tbe  previous  year. 
This  finding  exemplifies  that  the  UCR  sta- 
tistics are  not  a  clear  Indication  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  crime:  data  cannot,  to  date,  be 
accurat^y  compared  from  year-to-year;  and 
there  is  a  substantial  pool  of  unreported 
crime. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  problems  ex- 
perienced with  crime  reporting,  a  new  meas- 
urement technique,  victlnUzation  surveys,  is 
being  encoiu-aged  to  obtain  a  more  accurate 
gauge  of  the  scope  of  crime.  The  first  na- 
tional victimization  survey  was  undertaken 
in  1987  (National  Opinion  Reseftfch  Center 
Field  Survey  n.  Criminal  Victimization  in 
the  United  States)  as  part  of  the  work  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission.  Current  vic- 
timization survey  work  Is  being  conducted 
by  the  National  Crime  Panel  of  LEAA.  Within 
the  next  several  years,  the  States  will  have 
data  which  wUl  permit  them  to  determine 
whether  the  actual  rate  of  crime  victimiza- 
tion has  been  changing,  and  what  If  any 
effect  the  Crime  Control  Act  program  has  had 
on  tbe  reduction  of  crime. 

The  National  Conference  fuUy  supports  re- 
authorization  of  the  Crime  Control  Act,  and 
In  substantially  its  current  form.  Although 
resoiu-ces  made  available  under  the  Act  con- 
stitute only  slightly  more  than  five  percent 
of  State  and  local  criminal  justice  expendi- 
tures, the  resources  have  made  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  primary  reasons  for  this  Impact  pro- 
gramming has  been  that  the  federal  money 
represents  almost  the  only  funds  available 
to  line  criminal  justice  agencies  for  experi- 
mentation and  attempting  new  ideas  and 
techniques,  and  that  the  States  are  expend- 
ing the  money  in  a  planned,  coordinated  and 
rational  manner.  Monies  under  the  Act  have 
permitted  system-wide  criminal  Justice  plan- 
ning, directing  responses  to  crime  in  urban 
areas,  establishing  standards  for  criminal 
justice  personnel  and  operations,  drafting 
major  legislative  changes  Including  criminal 
coda  revisions,  and  Introducing  Innovative 
programming.  Without  the  infusion  of  fed- 
eral funds  under  the  Crime  Contrtd  Act, 
tba  States  and  locaUttes  would  be  able  to 
do  little  more  than  ""^'ntatn  their  existing 
operations.  At  thla  particular  fwff  in  our 
recessionary  economy,  reductions  in  or  tsnni- 
nations  of  funds  to  SUtas  axMt  localitiss 
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would  have  a  ripple  effect.  The  States  and 
localities  have  in  many  cases  already  cut 
their  operations  and  programming  to  the 
bare-bones.  Any  federal  cutbacks  added  to 
Stata  and  local  budget  problems  would  serve 
to  make  It  man  difficult  to  bring  about  the 
kinds  of  Improvements  called  for  by  the 
President's  Crime  Commission. 

Congress  should  reauthorize  the  program 
through  1081.  The  Conference  believes  tbat 
the  continuity  of  the  program  Is  critical. 
Tbe  States  have  been  faced  with  the  original 
enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  in  1068,  amendments 
In  1989.  1973  and  again  this  year.  Put  into 
conjunction  with  tbe  passage  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974,  and  the  changing  federal  leadership 
of  the  program,  the  States  have  never  had 
a  stable  program  within  which  to  operate. 
Each  time  the  States  have  completed  changes 
required  by  new  legislation,  regiilatlons  or 
guidelines,  a  new  series  of  changes  have  been 
initiated. 

The  National  Conference  would  like  to 
see  few  major  changes  in  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Act.  A  vehicle  for  reauthorizing  the  Act 
and  instituting  some  of  the  changes  recom- 
mended is  S.  2212,  which  the  National  Con- 
ference end<ff8es  in  part.  The  specific  changes 
the  Conference  recommends,  tbe  proposed 
statutory  language  and  the  specific  justifi- 
cation for  each  of  the  recommendations  will 
be  submitted  to  you  at  a  later  time  for  the 
record  and  for  your  consideration.  However, 
I  would  at  this  time  like  to  discuss  In  gen- 
eral terms  several  of  o\a  recommendations. 

The  Conference  recomiuends  that  Section 
205  be  amended  so  that  the  minimum 
amount  of  planning  funds  allocated  to  each 
State  would  be  raised  from  a  base  of  $200,000 
to  a  base  of  $360,000,  but  only  if  additional 
planning  funds  should  be  appropriated  to 
cover  the  Increases.  This  increase  will  enable 
the  smaller  States  to  perform  the  planning 
and  administrative  duties  Imposed  upon 
them  by  LEAA,  and  larger  States  can  con- 
tinue to  perform  at  least  at  their  present 
financial  level.  Over  the  last  several  years, 
through  statutory,  regulatory  and  adminis- 
trative changes,  SFAs  have  been  required  to 
perform  a  large  number  of  additional  func- 
tions, some  of  which  were  once  the  responsi- 
bility of  LEAA.  Inflation  has  also  taken  its 
toll.  One  study  conducted  in  Rhode  Island 
indicated  that  the  minimum  amount  of  plan- 
ning funds  necessary  for  the  SPA  to  perform 
its  duties  was  over  $600,000. 

TtM  Conference  supports  Section  3  of 
S.  2313  which  recommends  that  Section  205 
be  amended  so  tbat  LEAA  can  reallocate  un- 
used Part  B  funds  to  the  States,  but  we  rec- 
ommend that  langTiage  be  added  to  that 
amendment  requiring  I2AA  to  provide  ade- 
quate notice  to  the  States  of  the  avaUablllty 
of  such  funds.  Under  present  law  40%  of 
Part  B  funds  must  be  allocated  for  local  and 
regional  planning.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
these  local  jurisdictions  sometimes  find 
themselves  unable  to  spend  their  allocated 
money  within  the  statutorily  prescribed  time. 
Without  an  amendment,  the  money  cannot 
be  reallocated  to  the  States,  similar  language 
requiring  LEAA  to  provide  adequate  notice 
to  the  States  of  the  availability  of  reverted 
Part  C  and  E  funds  should  be  added  to  Sec- 
tions 306(b)   and  456(b),  re^)ectively. 

The  Conference  also  recommends  that 
Section  301(d)  be  amended  so  that  the  re- 
quirement that  not  more  than  one  third 
of  any  grant  made  to  a  State  be  expended 
for  compensation  of  personnel  be  deleted. 
The  States  have  frequently  been  criticized 
for  expending  too  many  federal  doUars  for 
equipment.  However.  Congress  has  limited 
the  States'  flexibUity  to  provide  additional 
service  and  training  programs  by  restricting 
the  amount  of  money  that  could  be  expended 
on  personnel. 


Tbe  language  of  Section  303(a)  of  the 
Act  should  be  amended  to  clearly  permit 
Btatea  to  submit  comprehensive  criminal  jus- 
tice plans  which  LKAA  coiUd  certify  as  valid 
for  multi-year  periods  of  time.  Annual  up- 
dates contemning  information  on  changing 
strategies  and  programs  could  be  required. 
This  would  permit  States  to  spend  less  time 
In  producing  largely  redundant  documents 
year-in  and  year -out  and  more  time  to  do 
more  meaningful  planning  and  evaluation. 

The  statutory  language  found  in  Section 
303(a)  (6)  describing  the  minimum  contents 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  should  be  struck. 
These  specific  statutory  requirements  many 
times  result  in  plans  being  submitted  which, 
while  they  may  meet  these  requlremeuta  for 
plan  format,  do  not  necessarily  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  planning  purposes.  Plans  are  often 
produced  by  tbe  States  and  reviewed  by  LEAA 
for  conformance  to  these  statutory  and  LEAA 
regiilatory  guidelinee  but  not  for  their  via- 
bility as  planning  documents.  As  a  result  the 
federal,  State  and  local  govenunents  find 
themselves  to  a  large  degree  Involved  in  a 
paper  war.  Specific  plan  requirements  that 
are  relevant  to  the  needs  of  individual  Jiurls- 
dictlons  are  better  developed  by  regulations 
than  by  a  legislative  provision  which  speci- 
fies the  format  of  each  State's  plan. 

The  Conference  supports  Section  4(1)  of 
S.  2212  that  would  amend  Section  303(a)  by 
adding  language  encouraging  States  to  devel- 
op, demonstrate  and  Implement  programs 
designed  to  strengthen  courts  and  Improve 
the  availability  and  quality  of  justice  in- 
cluding court  planning. 

State  and  regional  planning  units  are  pres- 
ently not  permitted  to  utilize  Part  C  funds 
for  conducting  evaluation  and  technical  as- 
sistance. In  light  of  the  block  grant  philoso- 
phy, language  should  be  added  permitting 
Part  C  funds  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Conference  believes  that  Section  307 
should  be  struck  in  its  entirety.  Providing 
special  emphasis  to  programs  dealing  with 
the  prevention,  detection  and  control  of 
organized  crime  and  of  riots  and  other  vio- 
lent civil  dlsordere  la  a  reflection  of  the  prior- 
ities of  the  late  1960's.  Requiring  arbitrarily 
that  all  States  provide  special  emphasis  to 
particular  substantive  problems  is  contrary 
to  sound  planning  and  tbe  variety  and  de- 
gree of  the  problem  found  in  each  State. 

The  National  Conference  firmly  believes 
the  block  grant  approach  found  in  the  Crime 
Control  Act  and  In  S.  2212  must  continue 
In  order  to  assure  that  the  necessary  system- 
wide  planning  is  undertaken;  that  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation,  those  concepts  central 
to  the  present  legislation,  are  promoted;  that 
statewide  prioritlea  are  set  and  addressed; 
and  that  local  Juriadictional  boundaries  do 
not  serve  as  a  barrier  to  the  initiation  of  good 
programming. 

It  is  to  be  expected  tbat  a  block  grant 
program,  by  Its  very  nature,  will  always  be 
subject  to  cries  for  categorization  and  "ear- 
marking" of  funds.  Those  who  represent  spe- 
cial program  Interests  or  different  classes 
of  potential  grant  recipients  mtIU  seek  Con- 
gressional guarantees  of  their  "fair  share" 
as  they  see  UT.  Notions  of  their  shares  develop 
with  rBq>ect  to  one  level  of  government  as 
opposed  to  another,  one  field  of  Justice  as 
opposed  to  anotlier,  one  type  of  agency  as 
exposed  to  another,  one  branch  of  govern- 
ment as  opposed  to  another  and  one  type  of 
political  subdivision  as  opposed  to  another. 

In  the  past,  categorisations  for  corrections . 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  have  been  enacted.* 
Today  thrae  are  proposals  to  categorize  assist- 
ance to  courts,  training  and  recruitment  pro- 
grams and  high-crime  urban  areas,  among 
otbera. 

A  system  of  statewide  comprehensive 
planning  is  compromised  and  distorted  when 
til*  progrmms  and  priorttiss  generated  by 
such  a  system  must  conform  to  predeter- 


mined, uniform  formulas.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  urge  and  support  a  rational  decision- 
making process  based  on  the  premise  that 
State  characteristics,  and  hence  problems, 
vary,  and  then  insist  that  each  State  place 
a  certain  percentage  of  funds  available  in 
a  specified  program  area. 

In  tbat  an  ^tffectlve  system  of  planning 
will  naturally  allocate  resouroea  In  tbe  most 
rational  and  appropriate  manner,  and  in  that 
LEAA  has  the  appropriate  mandate  to  re- 
view and  scrutinize  each  State's  planning 
process  to  ensure  its  validity  smd  compre- 
hensiveness, we  urge  -that  tbe  Congress  re- 
ject the  proposal  to  categorise  the  Act 
further,  such  as  those  embodied  in  8.  640  for 
training  and  recruitment  programs.  Section 
4(3)  of  S.  2212  with  respect  to  a  separate 
bigh-crlme/urban  ej-eas  program,  and  H.R. 
8967  for  court  Improvement.  In  fact  we  urge 
the  Congrees  to  review  the  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Identifying  any  areas  where  "de- 
categotlzatlon"  may  be  possible.  The  Part  E 
categorization  for  corrections  should  be 
eliminated,  merging  Part  E  resoujrces  into 
the  general  action  program  resource  category 
under  Part  C. 

The  Conference  is  aware  of  three  proposals 
to  modify  Section  203(a)  of  the  Act.  (1) 
The  National  Conf^ence  of  State  Legisla- 
tures and  Senator  Morgan  in  S.  1297  and  8. 
1698  would  require  <»'  permit  the  State  Leg- 
islatures to  establish  the  SPA.  and  possibly 
place  the  SPA  under  the  authority  of  some- 
one other  than  the  chief  executive.  (2)  The 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 
would  require  that  the  legislature  play  a  role 
in  planning  and  priority  aetting  for  the  fed- 
eral monies.  And  (3)  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatures  and  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  would  require  that 
the  SPA  supervisory  board  be  comprised  of  a 
specified  number  of  percentage  of  elected 
officials.  The  National  Conference  is  opposed 
to  each  of  these  proposals. 

Tbe  Conference  believes  that  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  program  to  date  has  been 
tbat  the  SPAs  have  been  created  as  ad- 
juncts to  the  Govemore,  subject  to  their 
Jurisdiction.  This  has  enabled  the  Governors 
to  receive  criminal  justice  system-wide  ad- 
vice. As  a  result  of  this  new  resowce,  the 
Oovernors  have  t>een  better  able  to  exert 
much  more  effective  leaderahip  In  tbe  crim- 
inal Justice  field.  In  fact  tbe  SPAs  have  been 
asked  to  do  more  than  merely  plan  for  and 
allocate  federal  funds.  Some  SPAs  have  been 
asked  to  comprehensively  plan  so  as  to  in- 
tegrate all  resources — federal.  State,  local — 
into  a  single  planning  and  budgeting  proc- 
ess for  the  criminal  Jvistlce  system  within 
their  States.  In  some  States  SPAs  have  been 
asked  to  operate  as  aides  or  arms  of  the 
State  budget  office;  in  otbera  tbe  SPAs  have 
been  asked  to  develop  critical  pieces  of  legis- 
lation; and  still  other  SPAs  have  been  asked 
to.  advise  on  administrative  changes.  In  a 
few  States,  the  SPAs  have  been  asked  to 
perform  all  these  functicms. 

If  one  were  to  place  tbe  SPA  under  the 
JurisdictlMi  of  other  ofBcials,  the  forego- 
ing benefits  might  not  result.  Hie  Confer- 
ence is  unaware  of  any  facts  that  warrant 
placing  the  SPA  under  any  other  State  execu- 
tive. The  Governor  is  the  chief  executive, 
the  agency  performs  executive  functions. 
and  therefore,  it  should  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  chief  executive. 

The  Conference  also  sees  no  reason  to  re- 
quire tbat  a  State  legislature  establish  the 
SPA  by  statute.  The  Crime  Control  Act  per- 
mits  a  State  legislature  to  establish  the  SPA 
by  statute  if  It  so  desires.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  it.  Close  to  forty  percent  of  SPAs 
are  already  established  by  legislation.  The 
remaining  legislatures  have  tiad  seven  years 
to  act.  If  they  havent  established  the  SPA 
by  legislation  by  now,  it  can  be  assumed 
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qulrecnent.  States  ask  local  subgrantees  to 
provide  more  than  5%  of  project  cost  In  con- 
tbrasMoB  fuxMUng  yean,  the  State  should 
not  be  nqidred  to  contribute  more  than  the 
nqokvd  flra  percent  "buy  m."  in  fact,  to  do 
otherwtoe  frustrates  the  intent  of  the  as- 
sumption of  cost  provision,  which  to  dsalgned 
to  ensure  that  local  granteea  b^ln  assum- 
ing total  program  costo  without  Inoreaalng 
federal  or  State  assistance.  Since  local  proj- 
ecte  wm  become  totally  locally  funded,  the 
State  asBiunption  of  coet  p<dlcies  get  locaU- 
tlee  to  begin  to  make  an  early  substantial 
Investment  in  their  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  to  fundamen- 
taUy  sound.  The  system  of  J\isUce  In  America 
today  is  substantially  superior  to  that  which 
served  us  a  scant  seven  years  ago.  I  tJmnv 
foxx  for  your  attention  and  consldM-atlon, 
and  I  would  be  pleased  to  entertain  any 
questions. 
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SOCIAL  SECUKITY  CHECK 
OViaiPAYMENTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recent  de- 
▼elopments  and  disclomires  In  the  field  of 
Social  Security  Administration  admin- 
istrative efficiency  have  occupied  head- 
lines and  feature  stories  In  many  of  our 
Nation's  newspapers. 

We  have  learned  the  sad  fact  that 
because  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration was  not  properly  reorganized  to 
accommodate  the  administrative  de- 
mands of  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come program,  a  large  number  of  over- 
payments were  made:  most  of  those 
were  accidental  but  some  of  them  were 
apparmtly  based  on  fraudulent  appU- 
catioms. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the 
question  of  how  ovmwyments  are  col- 
lected by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. No  one  would  question  the  fact 
that  overpaymotts  should,  in  cases 
where  it  is  economically  feasiUe,  be  re- 
ooTered  by  the  Social  Oecuilty  Admin- 
istration. But  a  major  question  arises 
about  tlie  Impact  of  this  colleetlon  proc- 
ess upon  the  recipient— and  here  I  am 
referring  only  to  the  Inaocent  recipi- 
ent— who  receives  an  aeddeatal  over- 
payment 

A  bill  1  have  hitroduced,  S.  985,  the 
"Social  Security  Recipients  Fairness 
Act",  speaks  to  the  mroblem  of  acci- 
dental overpayments,  by  propoaing  that, 
in  cases  in  which  an  accidental  over- 
payment is  recovered,  the  rate  of  recov- 
ery by  dedoctian  from  subsequent  bene- 
fit checks  shall  not  exceed  one-quarter 
of  each  check.  I  b^eve  that  to  deduct 
more  than  one-quarter  of  a  check  in 
this  circurtistance  would  be  harshly  tm- 
fair  to  the  innocent  recipiait  I  do  wish 
to  emphasiae,  furthermore,  that  my  pro- 
posal is  directed  solcdy  at  accidental 
overpayments  which  make  up  the  great 
v(dume  of  an  such  overpayments,  and 
not  at  cases  in  which  fraud  is  involved. 


INIXAN  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  OOUDWATER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Qxe  finest  appraisals  of  Indian  health 
care  nationwide  ever  published  appeared 
recently  to  "Journal  of  Arizona  Medical 
Association."  It  was  prepared  by  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Senator  Panniw, 


and  it  shows  a  deep  understanding  and 
concern  for  the  idli^t  of  our  native 
Americans. 

Mr.  President  as  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers know,  an  Indian  health  care  plan 
has  passed  ttie  Senate  9x0.  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  House.  Ito  befieflts  are  outlined 
In  great  detail  in  Senator  Tumxai's  article 
which  also  points  out  the  need  for  ever 
greater  attention  to  matters  of  this  kind. 
Those  of  us  who  Uve  in  Arljsona  are  espe- 
cially sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  nowhere  have  these 
sentiments  been  better  expressed  than  in 
the  Fannin  article. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  this  subject 
being  of  extreme  Importance  to  an  ex- 
tremely worthy  minority  group  in  our 
great  counter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Funmi's  article,  entitied 
"Indian  Health  Care:  A  Real  Health  Care 
Crisis,"  be  printed  In  the  RzccHtD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscors, 
as  follows: 

IwDiAW  HsALTH  Came;  A  Biai.  Health  Ca«i: 
Cams 
(By  Senat<w  Paul  J.  Fannin) 
If  there  is  a  crtoto  In  health  care  programs 
it  to  In  the  care  provided  to  our  Indton  citi- 
zens. While  most  Americans  have  access  to 
a  wide  range  of  health  services  o\ir  Indian 
people  confront  a  health  care  system  which 
is  deflclent  in  manpower,  in  services,  and  In 
quality  facilities.   In  short,   Indian   health 
care  is  Inadequate. 

The  story  of  this  crista  In  Indian  health 
care  to  largely  the  story  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  which  is  primarily  responsible  for 
providing  health  care  services  to  Indian  peo- 
ple. By  htotorical  precedent  and  by  legal  obli- 
gation the  fMeral  Oovemment  has  the  re- 
sponsibility tat  assuring  quality  health  care 
to  some  488,000  Indton  pe<^e  living  primar- 
ily on  isolated  rural  reservations  in  23  states 
With  some  8,100  full  time  employees,  of 
which  more  than  half  are  of  Indton  descent, 
the  program  of  the  Indian  Health  Service 
to  carried  out  through  SI  hospitals,  86  health 
centers,  18  mobile  dental  units,  and  more 
than  300  health  stations  and  satellite  clinics. 
In  addition,  the  Indian  Health  Service  also 
eontracte  with  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  health  faclUttoe  and  programs;  physi- 
cians, dentlste,  hoqMtato,  and  Indian  tribes 
for  the  delivery  of  health  services  to  Indian 
people. 

In  Arizona,  the  Indian  Health  Service  is 
chanenged  both  by  one  of  tbe  largest  con- 
centrations of  Indton  citizens  In  tbe  United 
States  and  by  the  diversity  of  17  separate 
tribal  reservation  areas  comprising  over  IB 
minion  acres  of  land.  TO  meet  the  needs  of 
Arizona's  114,000  Itidlan  population  the 
Indian  Health  Service  utilizes  10  hospltato 
19  heaKh  centers,  130  health  stations.  6  mo- 
bUe  dental  unite,  and  the  services  of  2,170 
employees.  Becaiise  of  Its  presence  and  high 
visibility,  the  Indian  tribes  of  Arizona  rely 
substantially  on  the  Indian  Health  Service 
to  provide  needed  health  services  and  as  a 
result,  the  IH8  has  become  a  vital  Ingre- 
dient In  the  life  of  every  Arizona  Indian 
reservation. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  to  an  organiza- 
tion with  natkmal  responslbUlty  for  pro- 
viding Indton  people  with  a  wide  range  of 
health  services. 

Since  1955  when  the  Indian  Health  Service 
was  transferred  from  tha  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  WeUan.  the  goal  of  the  IHS  com- 
prehensive health  sarvlow  program  has  been 
to  raise  the  health  of  Indtons  to  the  highest 
possible  level.  The  challenges  have  been  im- 
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mense,  because  the  Indian  Health  Service 
must  not  only  provide  the  family  doctor, 
the  dentist,  and  a  hoq>ltal.  but  It  also  has 
responsibility  for  pubUc  health  programs, 
sanitation,  and  clean  water  facilities. 

To  deliver  these  services  the  IHS  must 
overcome  low  leveto  of  education,  poor  hous- 
ing, langxiage  barriers,  rugged  geographical 
barrtora,  lack  of  transportation,  cultural  ob- 
structions, and  extreme  poverty. 

Despite  these  conditions,  which  varjr  from 
tribe  to  tribe,  the  Indian  Health  Service 
since  1966  has  made  substantial  progress  in 
reducing.  If  not  eliminating  those  chronic 
and  acute  diseases  that  have  plagued  whole 
Indian  communities,  high  death  rates,  and 
numerous  other  conditions  which  have  af- 
fected the  general  health  of  Indton  people. 
According  to  a  recent  Senate  report  on 
Indian  health  oars,  the  "Infant  death  rate 
has  declined  69%,  tbe  death  rate  from 
gastrltto  and  related  diseases  has  declined 
86%.  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  to  down 
89%.  the  influenaa  and  pneumonto  death 
rate  baa  decreased  64  % ,  and,  most  Important, 
the  death  rate  from  certain  diseases  of  early 
Infancy  baa  declined  71%."  In  addition,  the 
Indian  Health  Service  has  been  provided 
with  reeources  to  equip  Indian  homes  with 
running  water  and  waste  dtoposal  systems 
without  which  there  would  have  been  Uttle 
progress  In  changing  the  deplorable  health 
status  of  Indton  people. 

Twenty  years  of  progress  In  curing  sub- 
stantial. If  noit  acute,  health  care  probtoms 
of  Indian  people  baa  resulted  In  the  Iden- 
tlflcatton  of  still  other  major  health  prob- 
iMns  moat  of  which  are  far  more  difficult  to 
resolve  tiian  thon  which  had  been  more  visi- 
ble and  easily  treated.  To  eliminate  the  high 
Infant  death  rate,  for  example,  the  IHS 
promoted  the  use  of  the  community  hospital 
and  physloton  to  deliver  Indton  bablea  in- 
stead of  home  delivery.  In  doing  so,  tha  rato 
of  mfant  deaths  at  birth  has  been  dramati- 
cally reduced  since  the  IHS  had  tbe  facil- 
ities and  the  manpower  to  assvu«  safe 
delivery. 

But,  while  Infant  death  rates  at  birth  have 
been  reduced,  these  rates  are  still  high;  In 
fact  they  are  1.4  times  the  national  aver- 
age. The  reason  the  infant  death  rates  re- 
main to  bl^  to  because  of  the  adverse  'con- 
ditions Indian  Infante  face  when  leaving  the 
hoq>ltal  fcdlowlng  birth. 

Tlito  only  demonstrates  that  while  dra- 
matic reeulte  may  be  easily  achieved  Initial- 
ly with  the  delivery  of  rudimentary  medical 
services  where  none  extoted  to  any  signif- 
icant degree,  the  tougher  problems  remain 
requiring  more  sophisticated  approaches, 
technologies  and  community  services. 

In  addition,  the  success  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  has  produced  a  credibility 
among  Indton  people  that  tbe  Indian 
Health  Service  can  meet  their  needs.  Where 
there  once  was  a  reluctance  to  utilize  the 
Indian  Health  Service  because  of  the  con- 
flict between  Tribal  attitudes  and  modem 
medicine,  most  Indton  citizens  now  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  IHS  services  at  a  rate,  which 
not  only  exhausto  persoimel  and  facilities 
but,  more  Importantly,  program  services  as 
well. 

Thus,  the  crtoto  In  Indton  health  care  Is 
not  the  alste  of  failure,  rather  it  is  a  crtoto 
of  success.  The  work  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  has  produced  many  victories  for  the 
health  of  Indian  people  but  these  victories 
have  only  served  to  highlight  deficiencies: 
deficiencies  which  have  now  become  critical 
to  even  maintaining  a  satisfactory  level  of 
health  care.  The  IHS  faces  a  crisis  in  which 
its  manpower  to  insufficient  to  meet  present 
or  future  demands,  in  which  its  capacity  to 
overcome  aflUctions  and  dtoease  to  weak,  and 
In  whtoh  IHS  facilities  have  become  inade- 
qxiate,  unsafe,  and  out  of  date. 

nnnAN  hkslth  MAWPowra 

The  degree  of  success  of  any  health  care 
delivery  system  is  often  measured  by  tba 


extent  to  which  Ite  manpower — doctors,  den- 
ttoto,  nurses,  and  other  allied  health  person- 
nel— meete  the  needs  of  the  population  it 
serves.  Effective  health  personnel  to  a  primary 
factor  in  the  piovislon  of  quality  health 
care;  where  manpower  is  In  short  supply  or 
underutilized,  the  health  care  system  to 
placed  In  serious  Jeopttfdy.  These  statements 
are  particularly  applicable  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  At  a  time  when  Indians  are 
expressing  increased  confidence  in  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  by  making  use  of  ite 
services,  its  capacity  to  fully  meet  this  de- 
mand is  being  crippled  by  a  manpower 
shortage  of  serious  dimensions.  A  combina- 
tion of  evente  has  pix>duced  this  shortage. 

First,  the  Indian  Health  Service  has  ex- 
perienced a  sharp  Increase  in  demand  for 
ite  services.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
extoting  manpower  Is  Inadequate  to  effec- 
tively serve  the  increased  number  of  In- 
dian patiento. 

Second,  the  end  of  the  military  draft  has 
eliminated  a  stable  supply  of  manpower. 

Finally,  Federal  programs  and  policies  de- 
signed to  provide  medical  manpower  to  rural 
areas  have  proven  largely  ineffective  In  sup- 
plying physicians  and  other  health  care  per- 
soimel to  such  areas,  especially  to  reserva- 
tions or  even  the  IHS  Itself. 

As  a  result  there  are  currently  significant 
deficiencies  in  IHS  manpower  and  the  evi- 
dence of  these  deflclenctos  is  clearly  reflected 
in  the  ratio  of  IHS  professlonato  to  Ite  serv- 
ice poputotion  and  the  ratios  recommended 
for  the  general  population. 

According  to  a  Senate  report  "the  number 
of  physicians  per  100,000  poputotion  in  1971 
m  the  Indian  Health  Service  was  58  percent 
of  the  tJ.S.  rate.  In  1960  the  IHS  rate  was 
less  than  40 1;},  of  the  VS.  rate."  Despite  the 
progress  in  closing  the  gaps,  the  current 
physician  ratio  In  the  IHS  repress  nte  one 
physician  for  every  988  Indian  patiente  as 
opposed  to  the  national  average  of  one  physi- 
cian tot  every  600  persons.  As  for  nurses,  "the 
rate  for  regtotered  nurses  In  the  general  popu- 
lation has  experienced  a  continual  Increase 
from  1965  through  1971  while  the  rate  for 
registered  nurses  within  the  IHS  has  re- 
mained almost  constant." 

As  applied  to  IHS  facilities,  the  shortages 
in  staff  demonstrate  an  even  more  critical 
gap.  According  to  the  Indian  Health  Service 
only  18  of  51  IHS  hospltato  can  meet  80% 
of  staffing  standards,  and  worse,  14  hospitals 
can  only  meet  40  percent  of  the  standard.  In 
tbe  case  of  outpatient  clinics,  17  out  of  51 
are  staffed  at  less  than  40%  of  the  standard, 
while  13  of  these  clinics  reach  just  40%.  To- 
gether. 30  outpatient  clinics,  more  than  60% 
of  the  total,  are  staffed  at  less  than  60%  of 
acceptable  standards. 

Even  though  some  gaps  in  staff  ratios  have 
been  narrowed,  these  shortages  Jeopardize  the 
ability  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  to  deUver 
quality  health  care  to  Indian  people. 

Isolated  as  a  single  concern,  the  manpower 
shortage  of  the  IBS  reprasente  a  serious  de- 
ficiency. The  unacceptabto  level  of  staffing 
ratios,  tbe  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  to 
carry  out  a  broad  range  of  service  needs,  and 
tbe  lack  of  Indian  participation  In  actual 
health  care  delivery  clearly  establishes  such 
shortages  as  a  crtois  of  immense  propor- 
tions. Yet  the  issue  of  manpower  needs  is 
related  to  a  problem  which  perhaps  to  even 
more  serious;  the  level  of  actual  services  the 
IHS  can  provide  under  present  circum- 
stances. Combined  with  shortages  in  man- 
power the  low  level  of  patient  care  services 
provided  to  Indian  people  constitutes  the 
heart  of  the  crtoto  In  Indian  health  care. 
PATmra  cAax  axavicxs 

Oood  health  is  fundamental  If  an  Individ- 
ual to  to  achieve  economic  and  social 
progress.  f 

In  the  case  of  Indton  people,  progress 
has  been  difficult  due  In  part  to  tbe  fre- 
quency and  prevalence  of  diseases  which  In- 


dians stUl  confront  and  the  lack  of  proper 
and  timely  health  care  services  not  only  ad- 
versely affecte  Individuals,  it  erodes  the  vi- 
tality of  every  Indian  community  most  of 
which  are  striving  to  better  their  lives  and  to 
strengthen  their  opportunities  for  progress. 

De^tte  the  legal  commitment  of  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  to  realizing  a  high  level 
uf  health  and  health  care  for  Indian  peo- 
ple, it  is  simply  unable  to  deliver  sufficient 
services  at  the  present  time  to  meet  cur- 
rent demands  or  fuIflU  futiue  needs.  As  a 
result,  the  treatment  of  acute  as  well  as 
chronic  diseases  cannot  be  adequately  han- 
dled or  expanded,  surgical  cases  must  be  de- 
ferred, dental  care  must  be  limited,  eye  care 
restricted,  and  mental  health  services  can 
only  be  provided  to  a  few  communities 
despite  the  clear  need  for  such  services 
throughout  most  Indian  tribes.  Finally, 
community  and  field  services  which  play  an 
important  role  in  eliminating  the  very  con- 
ditions of  disease  and  Illness  are  ineffective 
because  they  cannot  be  fully  utilized. 

The  realities  of  insufllctent  services  can 
best  be  revealed  by  describing  a  few  Indton 
Health  Service  programs  which  are  cwrrently 
unable  to  respond  to  current  needs. 

STTaCBaT 

Perhaps  the  clearest  indicator  of  the  in- 
ability of  tbe  Indian  Health  Service  to  pro- 
vide adequate  services  to  the  number  of 
surgery  cases  which  it  cannot  perfram.  In 
fiscal  year  1975,  the  IHS  estimated  that  it 
would  be  unable  to  perform  20,329  needed 
surgical  cases. 

orrna  »«»"»* 

Otitis  Medto  Is  a  disease  of  the  middle  ear 
and  to  one  of  the  most  prevalent  diseases 
affecting  Indtons.  Between  1962  and  1973 
otitis  media  increased  218  percent,  up  from 
3302  cases  per  100,000  poputotion  to  12,104. 
Otitis  medto  has  serious  implications  for 
Indian  progress  especially  for  children. 

Despite  the  evidence  and  the  need  for  In- 
ceased  leveto  of  detection,  treatment,  and 
surgical  operations,  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice cannot,  with  present  resources,  meet  the 
need.  In  view  of  the  Impact  of  thto  one 
disease  on  educational  progress  and  Job  op- 
portunities for  Indians,  tbe  deficiency  in 
services  clearly  demonstrates  tbe  crtoto  in 
health  care  provided  to  Indian  people. 

EKVntONMCNTAI.   COITOmONS    ATTXCTINC 
nn>lAIT    HKALTB 

In  1959.  the  IHS  was  given  authority  to 
construct  sanitation  facilities  and  sewage  and 
waste  disposal  systems  for  Indton  commu- 
nities and  homes.  As  a  result,  according  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  "from  1966  to 
1971.  the  number  of  f  amlllea  using  potentially 
contaminated  water  was  reduced  by  41  per- 
cent and  that  the  number  of  famlliea  with 
Inadequate  waste  dlsiKwal  facllltlea  was  re- 
duced by  25%."  Deqtlto  such  progress  the 
OAO  found  In  1973  "that  54  peroent  of  tbe 
families  had  no  water  supply  aoruoe  In  their 
homes,  9  percent  had  inadequate  food  storage 
facilities,  65  percent  did  not  have  flush 
tollete,  48  percent  lacked  satisfactory  liquid 
waste  disposal  facilities,  and  26  percent  of 
their  homes  showed  evidence  of  heavy  fly 
infestation.  In  addition,  approximately  63 
percent  of  the  families  were  found  to  be 
using  water  from  actually  or  potentially  un- 
safe sources." 

Tbe  relationship  between  unsattofactory 
environmental  conditions  and  Illness  was 
dramatically  revealed  when  the  OAO  reported 
that, 

"During  fiscal  year  1972,  those  Indians  liv- 
ing in  housing  rated  unsatisfactory  because 
of  environmental  oondltlona  made  demands 
on  the  IHS  primary  health  can  system  .  .  . 
at  a  rate  almost  four  tbnes  aa  blgb  as  those 
living  in  housing  with  sattoftetory  environ- 
mental conditions." 

These  statistics,  while  demonstrating  the 
effect  of  poor  environmental  conditions  on 
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the  baaltli  of  ZatfMi  pMple,  also  Indicate  the 


wbldi  tOA 
eUmlaatabnMlk 
are  notnalqn*. 
care  occur 
Service  thoc 
acUeTS  mneli 
been,  mad* 
aooroM;  Mitf 
turt  pnCKHi  Is 
Tbm 


\  la  tboM  JBB  programs 
~  to  xtduoa.  U  not 
.  TlMM  dsfidendes 
r,  iloftntimctee  In  haaltb 
fba  Indian  Hteltb 
;  tt  dUBoult  for  tiie  IH8  to 
Some  progreas  has 
%b»  odds,  the  lack  of  re- 
nt manpower,  but  fu- 
eartaln. 
In  manpower  and  in  re- 
souroM  tf  Vbm  mdUa  Bkalth  Service  consti- 
tute tiroow^v  tfameots  In  the  Indian  health 
care  oMl  Tlwn  1m,  however,  one  additional 
rtwnsat;  adaqnato  taeUltles.  The  relationship 
betvMB  the  drtlMii  of  quality  health  care 
and  adMiiiate  faellltliw  is  clear  and  where 
than  Is  an  ahaence  of  such  facilities  the 
erials  In  Indlaa  health  care  becomes  quite 
real. 

TBS  niAaxQiTA'n  rAcxuiixs  of  the  ihoiait 
"»»'■"»  sxavics 

The  statiedcs  ter  Indian  health  represent  a 
level  ml  iMalth  wtiteli  is  nothing  less  than 
deploiaMe.  The  ««at  statistic  of  aU  is  that 
while  BKM*  Amaeiaaaa  itave  a  life  eq>ectancy 
on  the  average  of  704  years,  the  Indian  and 
Alaslca  Native  can  expect  to  live  only  to  aee 
•5.1. 

Ttieegort  to  change  these  statistics  are 
often  daCaated  by  the  lack  of  sufflclent  man- 
power aad  leeowrees.  Of  equal^gnlflcance  Is 
the  twade^iBWij  af  IBB  faculties. 

TUare  la  aa  efeeloas  and  significant  rela- 
tloaalUp  between  the  standard  of  care  and 
the  qoaUty  of  «he  flacltltlea  through  which 
health  oaaa  la  preeMsd.  Inadequate,  out- 
moded, ov  wtiesii  baapttala  or  other  health 
TfcwtltttM  inhlMt  tke  potential  for  quaUty 
heaMh  oarei  Maseoear,  zecmitment  and  re- 
tentloa  «t  hlghlr  ooaspetent  personnel  at  aU 
levtia  ia  fi  iliala J.  If  not  made  ImpoaMUe, 
where  lacUltlea  am  Inadequate  to  provide 
even  tb*  neat  baatc  of  health  servloea. 

The  ladlaa  ■salth  Service  provides  health 
sarrteea  to  iBdian  people  through  a  network 
of  01  hn^tal%  M  health  centers,  and  over 
800  health  stsHoaa  and  clinics.  But  by  any- 
one's aaaasuraw  aaoefe  of  these  fadUties,  cqie- 
dally  the  hoapitala.  are  either  outmoded,  un- 
safe, oc  Inadequate.  The  Joint  CotnnUssion 
on  Acccedttatloa  of  Hospitals,  for  example, 
reported  that  of  the  51  IHS  hospitals,  only 
35  are  accredited. 

In  addlUon,  only  13  of  the  51  IHS  hospitals 
meet_«he  cugrent  ataadards  of  the  National 
Wre  noliettaa  daaoelaUun  and  1«  are  un- 
to maa*  theae  standards  unless  major 


The  dspluiablt  atato  of  most  IBS  hospitals 
Is  doe  la  part  to  the  age  of  the  faculties. 
Aceordlng  toaseosat  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular itfblia  rapart  "thirty-one  hoepltals  were 
coostraeted  dwiag  the  period  1900-1930,  six 
during  IMO-a«,  aad  fevrteen  between  19S5- 
74".  la  Arlaoaa.  (or  example,  the  Wlnslow 
Hoqtltal  waa  bodt  41  years  ago,  the  Hospital 
at  Parinr  la  IMS.  ttie  original  buUdlng  at  Sa- 
caton  la  1949.  aad  the  initial  faeOlty  at 
Whltariver  wae  eeaatroeted  in  1909.  In  the 
case  or  both  Sacaton  and  Whltariver,  the 
original  buUdlasB  are  stUl  being  utUiaed. 

The  cendltluMa  of  these  hospitals,  aa  weU 
as  others,  throughout  the  IHS  are  so  severe 
that  ttiey  must  be  either  completely  re- 
placed or  refurblBbed.  According  to  Uie  De- 
partment of  Hsalth.  Bducation,  and  Welfare, 
33  IHS  heapltalB  out  of  51  fall  into  one  of 
these  two  eatesorles. 

While  statlatlca  auy  help  in  describing 
the  crWa  la  IBB  fhefllttes  actual  descriptions 
can  cottvey  to  » thr  paster  extent  the  actual 
condlttona  of  Omm  XheUttlflB. 

The  TnilBdriBc  i—iiln  retorted  to  the 
Senate  X^tHte  aal  ZMOiar  Ajr^ii 
tee  dearly  eetabUah  the  dnflrleftrtaa  la 
hospttalac 


BosKBuo,  S.  Dak.— Department  of  Health, 
Sduoatlon.  and  Welfare.  Office  of  PaclUtlse 
■nCiaeerlng  and  Property  Management, 
"Deep  look"  Survey,  May  30.  1970:  The  old 
hoqiltal  aecticm  is  so  grossly  substandard  and 
haaazdous  that  it  should  ^  dlaooattaued  in 
use  at  the  earliest  poasible  date.  Only  the  fire 
safe^  deficiencies  should  be  cotrected  in  the 
Interim,  as  other  expenditures  would  not  be 
justified  except  for  an  extended  period  of 
use.  This  building  should  be  razed  and  re- 
placed. 

WiNSLow.  Aaiz.— Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Faollltisa 
Bnglneenng  and  Property  Management, 
"Deep  Look"  Siurvey,  August  6,  1970:  We 
recommend  that  IHS  abandcm  any  Idea  of 
using  the  existing  structure  tcft  acute  pa- 
tient care,  and  that  a  new  building  be  pro- 
vided for  this  use. 

These  descriptions  are  shocking  enough 
iintU  one  realizes  that  such  defidendea  can 
be  found  in  almost  every  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice hospital.  In  Sacaton.  Ariaona  for  example, 
there  ia  a  lack  of  emergency  exits  in  the 
maternity  ward.  And  at  Whiteriver,  Arizona, 
the  IBS  is  still  utilizing  an  old  wooden  frame 
building  constructed  in  1038  which  has  been 
condemned  as  a  fire  baaard. 

Moreover,  the  gross  deficiencies  found  In 
IHS  hospitals  are  found  in  other  IHS  facili- 
ties as  well. 

For  example.  30  health  stations  requhre  re- 
placement and  12  require  major  moderniza- 
tion. 

Finally,  there  are  serious  deficiencies  In 
staff  bousing.  Again,  accfH-ding  to  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Oommdttee, 
"existing  staff  bousing  does  not  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  units  to  permit  full 
time  staffing  of  the  IHS  program.  Present 
estimates  reveal  that  470  units  are  needed  to 
meet  current  staffing  needs  while  103  of  the 
existing  units  are  Inadequate  and  require 
replacement." 

These  deficiencies,  like  the  deficiencies 
in  mai^xywer  and  in  patient  care  services, 
serve  to  define  a  situation  which  is  nothing 
less  than  catastrophic.  The  abUlty  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  effectively  deUver 
quality  health  care  Is  Inhibited  by  facilities 
which  are  outdated,  inadequate,  and  clearly 
unsafe.  But  the  essential  point  here  is  that 
the  deteriorating  fadlitlea  of  the  IHS  repre- 
sent a  symbol,  and  a  rather  visible  one.  of  the 
apparent  lack  of  concern  by  the  Fedwal  Gov- 
ernment for  realizing  the  goal  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service. 

THl  INDXAM  HEALTB  CABS  1&1PROVZMENT  ACT 

The  evidence  of  the  crlaU  in  Indian  health 
care  is  substantial.  lUneas  and  disease  still 
plague  many  Indian  cmnmtmltles  with  the 
result  that  social  and  economic  {HDgress  is 
inhibited. 

In  the  context  of  the  crisis  fadng  the  IHS. 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Afflalrs  Com- 
mittee held  two  daya  of  hearlnga  in  April, 

1074  on  the  Indian  Heal^t  Oare  Improvement 
Act.  This  leglslatlan,  Introduced  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senaton,  waa  designed  to 
equip  tlie  IHS  with  additional  resources  and 
mai^Mwer  to  overcccne  current  deficiencies 
and  to  strengthen  its  future  capacity  to  meet 
the  health  care  needs  of  xmit^r.  people. 

These  hearings  which  dramatlaed  the 
health  problems  of  Indian  people  axMl  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  IHS  produced  a  dlmate  In 
which  the  need  for  legislative  response  be- 
(;anM  very  i4>pMent. 

As  a  result,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  waa  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  Novembw  35, 1974  at  the  close 
of  the  03rd  Oongrees,  and  again  on  May  13, 

1075  In  Uie  94th  Congress.  The  bill  te  cur- 
rently awaiting  action  In  the  Souse  of 
Bepreseutatives  following  its  introduction  by 
Ooagreesmao  Bhedee.  Stelger,  and  Conlan. 

The  peovlslooa  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 


Improvement  Act.  aoeordlng  to  the  Senate  re- 
port acoompanylnc  tfala  lagWatlon,  propoee 
to  achieve  the  foUowlng  objaetlvea; 

"To  aasure  an  adequate  health  manpower 
base  to  provide  proper  health  servloea  to  In- 
dians and  a  sufllclent  cadre  al  trained  Indian 
pn^eaaioDals  and  other  hsalth  workers  to 
permit  Indian  communities  to  have  maxi- 
mum voice  In  duping  thoae  services; 

"To  assure  the  eiUnlnatk»  of  the  enor- 
mous  backlog  among  Tw/Hawy  of  unmet 
health  needs  and  essential  patient  care; 

"To  construct  nwdern.  eOlolent  hoq>ltals 
and  other  health  oare  facUlttoa  sarvlng  In- 
dians where  none  exist  and  renoivato  the  ex- 
isting facilities,  most  of  which  are  In  a  stete 
of  general  deterlcwatlon; 
'  "To  overcome  the  advmse  effects  of  unsafe 
water  s«q>pllca  and  Inaanltary  waste  d>q>oasl 
systems  in  Indian  eommnattlea  and  homes; 
"To  enable  Indian  people  to  exercise  their 
citizenship  rights  to  a  broader  range  of  na- 
ti<mal  health  rewuroee;  sad 

"To  asatat  urban  Indians  both  to  gain 
access  to  those  community  health  resources 
available  to  thwn  as  dtlams  and  to  provide 
primary  health  eare  ass  vices  where  those  re- 
Boiurces  are  inadequate  or  inaooeeatfole." 

To  implement  the  six  Inter-related  pro- 
grams of  the  Indian  Health  Oare  Improve- 
ment Act  will  require  an  average  Increase  of 
approximately  225  million  dollars  in  the  IHS 
budget  for  the  next  seven  years.  This  pcdicy 
ot  slow  budget  growth  win  permit  the  IBS 
to  manage  this  Increase  so  as  to  achieve  the 
highest  possible  rettim  In  services  provided 
to  Indian  people.  More  Importantly,  this 
incremental  api>roach  avoids  the  usual  gov- 
ernment "crash"  program  which  often  re- 
sults In  confusion  and  inefficiency  In  the  use 
of  public  ftnMts.  And  at  the  end  of  the  seven 
year  period,  ttie  growth  in  the  IBS  tradget 
capacity  wUl  have  been  expanded  to  the 
point  that  the  IHS  win  be  more  capable  of 
realizing  its  goals  and  sustaining  future 
growth  In  services. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Inqtrovement  Act  Is  that  it  pro- 
vides f<nTa  where  there  has  been  no  real 
form;  a  plan  where  there  has  been  no  plan 
by  establishing  a  program  of  priorities  and 
providing  adequate  funds  to  match  those 
priorities.  This  structure.  If  enacted,  will  not 
only  assure  the  realization  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service  but  It  will  pro- 
vide an  Important  reference  point  to  Judge 
whether  progress  is  being  made  In  meeting 
those  priorities  and  needs.  This  element  of 
accountability  is  cme  of  the  most  significant 
aspects  of  this  legislation.  By  eetoblishing  a 
plan  we  have  in  essence  eatabltshed  a  process 
by  which  Federal  reaourcea  are  utilized  in 
a  rational  way  and  by  which  Indian  people 
can  be  assured  of  progress  in  modernizing 
their  health  care  delivery  aystMn. 

For  far  too  long  the  Indian  Health  Service 
and  the  Indian  people  themselves  have  ex- 
perienced government  ptdlcles  which  resulted 
in  inadequate  funds,  inadequate  manpower, 
and  inadequate  facilities.  In  the  place  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  Indian  people,  government  policies  have 
had  the  effect  of  a  band-aid.  Budgets  for  the 
IHS  were  often  designed  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum needs  of  patient  care  and  field  health 
services.  And  in  particular,  construction 
funds  for  the  IHS  have  been  totally  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  glaring  need  for  better 
facilities.  With  only  a  few  ctmstruction  proj- 
ects authorized  in  recent  years,  most  of 
which  were  the  result  of  congressional  inter- 
vention, the  Indian  Health  Service  has  had 
to  face  continued  deterioration  in  moet  of 
Ite  facilities  and  do  what  it  could  to  keep 
^em  going  for  yet  another  year,  deq>lte  the 
knowledge  that  meet  of  these  facilities  were 
out  of  date,  beyond  r^iair.  and  unsafe. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  IHS  has  been 
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reduced  to  running  a  program  which  could 
be  described  at  best  as  a  gamble,  and  at 
worse,  a  disaster.  The  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  Is  a  comprehensive  plan 
designed  to  meet  the  total  health  needs  of 
Indian  people. 

And  finally,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  stands  as  a  testament  to  the 
conviction  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
it  clear  responsibility  to  assure  a  quality 
health  care  program  for  our  Indian  citizens. 
For  the  present  our  response  to  the  health 
needs  of  Indian  people  has  been  decidedly 
weak.  but.  If  approved,  this  legislation  will 
substantially  strengthen  that  commitment 
und  the  opportunity  for  achieving  greater 
economic  and  social  progress  among  Indian 
people. 

PULASKI  DAY  CEREMONIES  IN 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  honor  of  speaking  before 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  District 
of  Connecticut.  Pulaski  Day  ceremonies 
In  Hartford,  Conn.  It  was  a  reminder  of 
the  tremendous  service  which  Polish 
Americans  have  performed  for  our  Na- 
tion. From  General  Pulaski  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  to  tiie  heroes  of  Monte 
Cassino  in  the  Second  World  War.  in  war 
and  peace,  America  has  prospered  from 
the  contributions  of  its  citizens  Of  Polish 
descent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks,  a  copy 
of  the  Pulaski  Day  Resolution  of  the 
Pcdish  American  Congress — IMstrict  of 
Connecticut  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beint,  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In -the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pulaski  Day  RsBOLTmoN 

Honoring  today  the  memory  of  General 
Pulaski,  the  great  Polish  patriot  and  the  hero 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  we 
also  pay  tribute  to  all  those  brave  men  who 
fought  and  gave  their  lives  in  defense  of  free- 
dom and  liberty. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  expresses  its 
support  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  In  its  effort  to  win  and  mainteln  a 
Just  and  durable  peace,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  the  unlveraal  appli- 
cation of  Individual  human  righte,  but  the 
new  ways  of  securing  world  peace  and  under- 
standing have  to  be  accompltshed  without 
appeasement,  without  weakening  America's 
moral,  economic  and  military  strength. 

The  PAC  will  firmly  combat  derogatory 
misinformation  about  Poles  and  particularly 
about  the  Polish  Americans  and  foster  the 
development  of  cultural,  social  and  poUtical 
activities  of  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry, 
especiaUy  their  youth. 

The  PAC  will  assist  the  people  of  Poland 
to  regain  tlie  full  measure  of  freedom  and 


independence,  which  is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  political,  economic  and 
cultursa  life  based  on  the  traditions  of  Chris- 
tianity, social  progreas  and  justice. 

The  PAC  supports  activities  designed  to 
assure  the  captive  peoples  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  the  free  flow  of  objective  In- 
formation, auch  as  provided  by  the  Radio 
Free  Europe. 

Polish   American   CoNcaass, 

District  of  Connecticut. 


IP  THE  UNITED  STATES  KEPT 
BOOKS  THE  WAY  A  BUSINESS 
DOES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  single  Member  of  this 
Chamber  who  has  not  wondered  at  some 
time  what  would  happen  if  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment were  required  to  keep  financial 
books  the  way  a  private  business  does. 
As  one  who  spent  a  large  portion  of  his 
life  in  a  business  organization,  I  know 
the  whole  idea  has  crossed  my  mind 
many  times,  in  fact  almost  every  time  I 
read  about  a  new  Federal  deficit  increase. 
In  all  events,  we  now  know  what  would 
be  shown  if  the  U.S.  Governmeut  began 
abiding  by  the  niles  of  accoimting  which 
hold  for  the  private  sector.  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.,  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  certified  public  accountants  has 
takea  the  financial  affairs  of  Uncle  Sam 
and  presented  them  in  the  form  followed 
by  most  of  the  Nation's  corporations. 
Working  with  figures  from  the  fiscal  year 
1973  and  1974  the  accounting  firm  came 
up  with  a  $95  billion  deficit  for  fiscal 
1974 — a  figure  30  times  larger  than  the 
deficit  reported  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  if  Andersen  were  to  try 
his  hand  at  this  year's  figures  the  deficit 
in  Federal  Government  accounts  would 
approximate  $150  billion  instead  of  the 
$70  billion  the  Government  expects  to 
report.  At  least  that  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  Mr.  Harvey  Kapnick,  chair- 
man of  the  Andersen  firm. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  President,  the 
Andersen  firm's  report  makes  a  stagger- 
ing $75  billion  provision  for  social  secu- 
rity obligations  for  1974  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  make  at  all.  Because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  edified  by  seeing  a  business  type 
balance  sheet  drawn  up  for  the  Federal 
Government,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article 
on  the  Andersen  report  published  in  the 
September  29  Issue  of  Business  Week 
magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ir  THR  UHmoj  States  Kkpt  Books  thx  Wat 
A  Bosiif  ESS  Does 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  CPA  firms,  has  taken  the  fi- 
nancial affairs  of  the  U.S.  government  and 
presented  them  in  the  same  form  that  most 
of  the  nation's  corporations  present  thetn. 
Andersen  worked  with  fiscal  1073  and  1974 
figures,  and  the  result  Is  a  federal  income 
statement,  a  balance  sheet,  and  a  funds  re- 
port to  trace  cash  flows  that  raise  some 
major  questions  about  how  the  government 
keeps  Its  books. 

Among  other  things,  Andersen  came  up 
with  a  «9&-biUlon  deficit  for  fiscal  19V  i, 
30-tlme8  larger  than  the  deficit  reponed  by 
the  government.  And  the  CPA  firm's  report 
makes  a  staggering  $75-biUlon  provision  for 
Soolal  Security  obligations  for  1974  that  the 
government  does  not  make  at  all.  Were  An- 
dersen to  try  ite  hand  at  this  year's  figures, 
the  deficit  would  probably  come  to  at  least 
$l50-bUllon  Instead  of  the  $70-bllllon  the 
government  is  expected  to  report,  says  Har- 
vey Kapnick,  Andersen's  chairman. 

While  it  is  not  the  first  of  ite  kind,  the 
Andersen  undertaking  does  represent  the 
latest  and  most  thorough  attempt  to  give 
the  public  a  unified,  meaningful,  but  sim- 
plified summary  of  Just  how  Washington 
stands  financially.  First,  it  presente  the  con- 
solidated results  of  vlrtaally  all  federal  op- 
erations. Including  those  of  the  off-budget 
agencies  and  trust  ftmds.  Second,  it  has 
been  prepared  on  an  accrual  basis,  as  are 
most  corporate  financial  reporta,  not  on  a 
cash  basis,  as  the  government  reporte  it. 
This  Is  highly  important,  for  it  enables  the 
public  not  cmly  to  see  how  much  the  govern- 
ment Is  taking  In  and  paying  out  during  the 
year  but  also  gives  some  Indication  of  the 
liabilities  for  which  It  has  conuBitted  itself 
that  may  not  be  funded  out  of  current  reve- 
nues. 

coMTaovcasiAi.  caps 

Andersen  questions  whether  there  can  pos- 
sibly be  any  effective  long-range  planning 
without  adequate  financial  reporting  as  a 
base  point.  And  bow.  It  asks,  can  the  govern- 
ment properly  measure  the  costo,  efficiency, 
.  productivity,  and  impact  of  Ite  programs  and 
develop  coste  for  the  services  it  provides 
without  using  accrual  accounting  that  in- 
cludes all  coste? 

While  the  full  Andersen  report  contains 
numerous  explanatory  footnotes,  even  a 
quick  glance  at  a  tnmcated  verslan  of  the 
government's  balance  sheet  (see  table)  im- 
mediately raises  many  pointe  for  additional 
scrutiny  and  debate.  According  to  the  Ander- 
sen presentation  (which  the  firm  takes  pains 
to  note  is  unaudited),  the  accumulated  fed- 
eral deficit  on  June  30.  1974.  was  $812-bU- 
llon — 196 -billion  more  tlian  In  fiscal  1073. 
Yet  the  govenunent's  budget  figures  report- 
ed a  deficit  of  only  S3.S-bllIlon  for  the  year, 
with  the  difference  primarily  due  to  the  dif- 
ference between  corporate-type  accrual  ac- 
counting and  the  government's  cash-basis 
figures. 
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For  OB*  thing,  cm  an  accnul  basis,  tlie 
♦Ig-hllMoit  tli&t  ths  gorenunent  shows  as  an 
expenae  for  capital  outlays — mw  office  buUd- 
Inga,  mbmarlnss,  and  the  like — has  been 
capltaUaad  and  does  not  appear  as  an  ez- 
penae  on  the  inmme  statement  In  a  single 
Tear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accrual  state- 
ments show  a  •IS.a-bllUon  charge  for  depre- 
oiatlan.  wl^eh  government  acootints  do  not. 
In  addition,  there  also  Is  a  oa ■T-blllton  charge 
for  the  net  expenses  of  office  budget  agencies 
unreported  in  the  government's  budgetary 
flguraa. 

But  by  far  the  largest — and  most  contro- 
veralal  gap  between  the  two  brands  of  ac- 
ooonttng  U  the  |95.7-bimon  charge  that  the 
Andersen  nport  shows  for  accumulated  re- 
tirement and  dlaabUlty  benefits — tTS.I-bU- 
Uon  for  Social  Security  and  •ao.6-bUUon  for 
prnfeislnnsl  mlUtary,  veterans,  and  civil  senr- 
loe  amplc^eee.  The  Utter  llabUlty  represents 
the  future  benefits  that  wUl  have  to  be  paid 
out  to  pwent  employees  or  veterans.  leas 
•ny  projaated  employee  oontrlbutlon»— all 
adjuatad  or  discounted  by  actiurlal  assump- 
tluu  auch  aa  Interest  rate  and  mortaUty. 


Aa  for  Social  Sectoity.  a  footnote  In  the 
Bdaraea  document  Indicates  that  according 
to  t&o  govomnMBt  eetlmates.  the  dlfferenee 
tMtoaaa  what  preeent  participants  will  con- 
trtbuto  and  what  tbey  are  expected  to  re- 
celvo— acam  dlaoouxated  by  actuarial  aosump- 
tloBa  to  preeent  value— Is  •a.S-trlUlon.  It 
notea  tliat  there  Is  nothing  In  the  law  that 
sayo  a  peratm  will  raoatve  beneflta  once  the 
trust  fund  la  extaaustad.  even  though  he  or 
she  baa  contributed.  Thus,  some  accountants 
contend,  no  additional  UabUlty  should  be 
shown  at  aU. 

But  argues  Andersen:  "Such  benefits  co«ild 
not  be  terminated  or  subetantlaUy  curUUed 
without  asrlous  social  and  political  Impllca- 
ttona."  TharafOre,  it  concludes  that  reoord- 
of  a  UaMllty  'Vould  seem  botlwpioper 
nqulrad.'*  Bather  than  show  the  entire 
•9J»-tmilon  as  a  llabUlty  aU  at  once,  Ander- 
MBumaa  that  it  is  amortised  over  the 
SO  WW  to  Une  with  eommnn  practloe 
government  sectors. 


■o.  the  pcovlalon  for  Social  Security  In 
"*  kv  •TB-bUUon  In  flseal  1974.  mainly 
"— Tflta  now  are  adjusted  upward 
la  the  consumer  price  indeoL 
talaaoe  sheet  beglna  with  the  »4M- 
MlUoa  (Mtaral  debt  reported  by  the  govern- 


ment. But  after  several  accoimtlug  adjust- 
ments, the  end  result  shows  total  llabiUtlee 
of  $1.1 -trillion  and  total  assets  of  «3a9-bU- 
lion— or  a  "true"  deflclt  of  $812-bllllon.  On 
a  corporate  balance  sheet,  this  deficit,  ac- 
cumulated over  the  years,  would  be  akin  to 
a  negative  shareholders'  equity. 

"The  total  aceumuUted  deficit  is  crucial 
because  this  Is  the  amount  of  future  taxes  re- 
quired to  pay  present  UabUltles."  the  report 
asserts.  "To  the  extent  that  thU  amount  ex- 
ceeds the  amounts  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected  of  futiure  taxpayers,  a  potential  for 
crisis  develops." 

OTHOl  CONCSSMS 

In  a  footnote,  Andersen  also  spells  out  con- 
tingencies for  which  the  government  could 
become  ultimately  liable  even  though  it  is 
counting  on  others  to  pay  the  bill.  Those  In- 
clude taas-blUlon  in  various  loan  guarantees 
and  another  $l-trmion  for  various  federally 
insured  programs,  such  as  the  Federal  De- 
poelt  Insurance  Corp.  and  riot  reinsurance 
for  the  Housing  &  Urban  Development  Dept. 

The  asset  side  of  the  balance  sheet  also 
raises  some  thorny  measurement  Issues.  Some 
would  Insist  on  showing  the  government's 
gold  stock  at  its  market  value — about  $150 
per  09S. — but  Andersen  carries  it  at  the  of- 
ficial rate  established  by  Congress,  ciurently 
$*3Sa  per  oz..  arguing  that  this  Is  "the  basis 
upon  which  the  Treasury  uses  gold  as  secu- 
rity to  Increase  Its  demand  deposits  with  the 
Federal  Reserve."  Besides,  it  reasons,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  predict  what  effect  Treasury 
gold  sales  would  have  on  the  free-market 
price.  It  does  note,  however,  that  If  the  stock 
were  valued  at  market,  the  carrying  value 
would  have  been  «40-bUllon. 

VALUABLE  TOOL 

Some  also  may  question  carrying  the 
761-mUlion  acres  of  government  land  (not 
counting  offshore  pr(q>ertles)  at  Its  acquUl- 
tion  cost  of  •6.7-bUUon  rather  than  at  far 
higher  current  values.  The  Andersen  report 
notes  that  Congress  recently  estimated  the 
ciurent  value  of  most  of  those  holdings  at 
$SO-billlon.  Some  observers  have  tabbed  the 
ciirrent  offshore  holdings  conservatively  at 
least  $32-blUion.  while  others  say  the  value 
of  oil  known  to  exist  there  is  worth  at  least 
M6-bllllon  at  mid-1974  prices. 

But  whatever  the  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  actual  mechanics,  measiuvment  of  the 
federal  government's  fiscal  affairs  through 


accrual  accounting  can  provide  a  valuable 
tool  in  financial  management.  And  that  also 
goes  for  state  and  local  governments,  Ander- 
sen asserts.  The  firm  notes  that  both  Hoover 
Commissions  recommended  accrual  account- 
ing, and  a  law  was  actuaUy  passed  in  1966  to 
require  it  for  most  government  agencies. 
But  the  directives  have  been  largely  Ignored. 
"Through  nearly  200  years,  the  United 
States  has  been  trying  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  constitutional  checks  and 
balances  and  has  attempted  to  incorporate 
Into  this  structure  the  concept  of  account- 
ability," the  report  concludes.  "A  missing 
link  Is  a  unified  and  comprehensive  report  of 
the  financial  results  of  the  government's 
operations." 

THE  MISSILES  OP  OCTOBER— 
REBROADCA8T 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President,  next 
Sunday  evening,  October  26,  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Co.  will  rebroadcast, 
for  the  second  time,  a  remarkable,  his- 
torical television  program,  "The  Missiles 
of  October." 

This  unusual  program  is  a  broadcast- 
ing landmark  and  of  such  historical  im- 
portance that  I  believe  Members  of  the 
Congress  should  be  aware  of  it 

The  program  Is  a  dramatic  recreation 
of  the  13  unforgettable  days  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October  1962. 

The  "Missiles  of  October"  is  an  his- 
torically accurate  presentation  of  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  periods  in  Ameri- 
can history — when  this  country  came 
perilously  close  to  a  nuclear  confronta- 
tion with  the  UJ3.S.R, 

Mr.  President,  my  interest  in  this  TV 
show  goes  beyond  the  educational  and 
entertainment  values  it  provides. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
been  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war  an**  nuclear  pro- 
liferation and  the  dangers  of  our  in- 
ternal nuclear  war-making  system — if 
indeed  the  national  defense  and  security 
procedures  surrounding  the  President's 
ability  to  commit  us  to  nuclear  war  can 
be  referred  to  as  a  system. 
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The  Cuban  missile  crisis  is  a  bit  of  his- 
tory which  all  of  us  should  recall  from 
time  to  time  to  refresh  our  memories 
about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  and  to 
remind  us  of  our  congressional  respon- 
sibilities in  minimizing  those  dangers. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead  I  in- 
tend to  continue  my  involvement  in  this 
field  of  inquiry. 

Prom  time  to  time  I  hope  to  she  re  with 
my  fellow  colleagues  my  thoughts  on  the 
issues  involved  in  nuclear  energy  and 
disarmament,  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
liferation, and  our  own  security  pro- 
cedures for  prevention  of  accidental  nu- 
clear war  through  deliberate  or  insane 
action. 

The  production  of  "The  Missiles  of 
October"  is  obviously  of  interest  to  his- 
torians and  to  those  who  lived  through 
the  crisis;  furthermore,  however,  it  is 
of  special  interest  to  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. It  provides  insight  into  what  ac- 
tually happened  during  the  gravest  crisis 
to  face  mankind  since  World  War  n, 
and  in  so  doing  it  presents  "the  lessons 
of  history"  in  a  fascinating  and  convinc- 
ing manner. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Companies,  which  sponsored 
the  program's  first  telecast  in  1974  and 
are  responsoring  the  October  26  encore, 
are  distributing  detailed  educational 
units  free  of  charge  to  more  than  15.000 
schools  throughout  the  United  States  to 
enable  teachers  to  take  full  educational 
advantage  of  the  program. 

This  is  a  fine  public  service  for  which 
Travelers  Insurance  should  be  com- 
mended. 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
IS  MISTAKEN 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  last  Tues- 
day a  Member  of  the  House  made  a  pub- 
lic statement  that  because  the  U.S.  Navy 
has  more  total  tonnage  than  does  the 
Soviet  Navy,  the  n.S.  Navy  is  superior. 
The  Member  stated  that  his  revelati<Hi 
of  this  tonnage  superiority  "should 
help  put  to  rest  the  myth  of  lmp«idlng 
Soviet  navsl  superiority." 

Unfortunate^,  you  do  not  compare 
navies  the  way  you  do  chopped  livers, 
by  the  pound.  If  the  Member  had  read 
his  "Jane's"  a  Itttle  more  carefully,  he 
would  have  noted  that  Soviet  ships 
carry  much  more  armament  per  ton  than 
do  U.S.  ships.  If  he  were  to  delve  still 
deeper  he  would  discover  that  U.S.  ton- 
nage is  concentrated  into  a  relatively 
small  nimiber  of  major  ships,  whereas 
Soviet  tonnage  is  distributed  into  a  larger 
number  of  vessels.  At  the  same  time,  the 
development  of  such  weapons  as  anti- 
ship  missiles  has  increased  the  vulnera- 
bility of  each  individual  ship.  Thus,  the 
state  of  naval  warfare  favors  the  Soviets' 
approach  of  diversifying  their  striking 
power. 

Let  us  depart  for  a  moment  from  Che 
chopped  liver  approach  to  naval  oom- 
parison  and  look  at  a  few  more  mean- 
ingful figures  and  facts. 

We  must  begin  with  the  difference  in 
mission  requirements  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  fleets.  The  United 
States   is  sea   dependent;    the   Soviet 


Union,  by  geography  a. land  power,  is  not 
dependent  on  use  of  the  seas.  The  U.S. 
Navy  has  two  mission  requirements,  in 
relation  to  the  Soviets:  denyhir  the  So- 
viets use  of  the  sea,  and  assuring  the  use 
of  the  sea  lanes  to  ourselves  and  our  al- 
lies. Tlie  Soviets  have  only  one  mission 
vis-a-vis  the  United  States:  denying  us 
use  of  the  sea.  Two  missions  require  more 
forces  than  one;  and.  in  addition,  the  sea 
denial  mission  is  inherently  easier,  be- 
cause the  sea  denial  forces  have  the 
initiative. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  the  more  difficult  task,  the  Soviet 
Union  today  has  numerical  parity  or 
superiority  in  all  but  one  class  of  war- 
ship. We  continue  to  be  superior  in  air- 
craft carriers.  We  have  12  carriers;  the 
Soviets  have  2  helicopter  carriers,  plus 
2  aircraft  caiTiers  building.  But  in 
other  categories,  the  balance  is  equal 
or  unfavorable:  The  United  States  has 
27  cruisers,  the  Soviets  have  33.  In  de- 
stroyers, the  United  States  has  105,  the 
Soviets  106.  The  United  States  has  65 
frigates;  the  Soviets  have  109.  The  So- 
viets possess  196  corvettes — small  anti- 
submarine craft — the  United  States  none. 
The  Soviets  have  a  large  fleet  of  small, 
fast,  missile-armed  attack  boats,  pow- 
erful ships  in  confined  waters;  the  United 
States  hBa  none.  The  total  Soviet  fleet 
of  fast  attack  craft,  missile  or  torpedo 
armed,  totals  257;  the  United  States  has 
4  such  craft  in  service. 

The  category  of  submarines  deserves 
special  attention.  As  the  German  U-boats 
proved  in  World  War  H,  the  submarine 
is  the  most  elective  weapon  for  sea  de- 
nial. Today,  the  Soviets  have  71  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarines,  40  of  whi^ 
cwry  antiship  missiles,  plus  245  diesel- 
powered  attack  submarines — a  total  of 
316  submarines  for  antishlpplng  duties. 
The  United  States  has  62  nuclear-pow- 
ered attack  submarines,  none  of  which 
carry  missiles,  plus  9  diesel  submarines, 
for  a  total  of  71  attack  sutouurines. 

The  Member  claims  that  figures  such 
as  these  include  "obsolete"  Soviet  diesel 
submarines.  He  Is  evidently  unaware  that 
diesel  submarines,  when  submerged  and 
on  electric  power,  are  quieter  than  even 
the  most  sophisticated  nuclear  subma- 
rines, and  are  therefore  more  difficult  to 
detect.  Our  fleet  commanders  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  actually  more  con- 
cerned about  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  "Poxtrot"-class  diesel  sutanarines 
than  by  Soviet  nuclear  boats.  Particu- 
larly In  confined  waters,  diesel  subma- 
rines are  stiH  a  very  serious  threat. 

The  Soviet  Union's  fleet  of  388  subma- 
rines of  all  ty];>es  is  by  far  the  largest  in 
the  world.  All  the  rest  of  the  countries  in 
the  world  put  together  have  444. 

To  counter  this  Soviet  submai-ine 
torce,  the  United  States  today  possesses 
170  antisubmarine  escort  ships — de- 
BtmyeTB  and  frigates.  For  each  American 
anttaalMnarioe  ship,  there  are  about  two 
Soviet  submarines.  Tet  Admiral  Gorsch- 
kov,  admiral  of  the  Soviet  Fleet,  has 
noted  that  hi  World  War  n  It  took  26 
alUed  antisubmarine  ships  for  each 
U-boat  Just  to  control  the  U-boat  threat, 
and  today  the  nuclear  submarine  has  far 
nuure  capability  In  relation  to  the  anti- 


submarine ship  than  did  the  German 
U-boat  compared  to  the  antlBUbmarine 
escort  of  World  War  II. 

Another  area  in  which  the  Soviets  have 
an  impressive  capability  is  antiship  mis- 
siles. Instead  of  building  their  own  air- 
craft carriers,  the  Soviets  developed 
antiship  missiles  as  a  threat  to  our  car- 
riers. Today,  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
seven  different  types  of  these  missiles, 
with  different  speeds  and  guidance  sys- 
tems, and  with  ranges  of  between  23  and 
250  miles.  They  have  types  which  can  be 
launched  by  surface  ships,  others  which 
can  be  carried  by  aircraft,  and  still  oth- 
ers which  can  be  launched  by  submerged 
.submarines. 

The  Soviet  Navy  now  has  28  major 
warships — cruisers  and  destroyers — 
armed  with  antiship  missfles.  At  least 
eight  more  are  under  construction  or 
being  converted.  In  addition,  there  are 
147  antiship  missile  armed  fast  attack 
craft,  69  submarines  carrying  antiship 
missiles,  and  over  300  naval  bomber  air- 
craft armed  with  antiship  missiles. 

If  we  add  up  all  the  Soviet  antiship 
missile  launchers,  we  find  that  the  Soviet 
Navy — including  long  range  naval  avia- 
tion— can  today,  in  theory,  simultane- 
ously launch  over  1,400  antiship  missiles. 
The  United  States  has  14  carriers;  that  is 
a  ratio  of  100  missiles  per  carrier,  without 
the  Soviets  having  to  reload  a  single 
missile  launcher. 

All  of  these  impre.si;ive  ships  and 
weapon  systems  are  integrated  into  a 
navy  with  broad  general  capabilities. 
Soviet  persormel  are  high  quality,  well 
trained,  and  dedicated.  The  fleet  Is  con- 
trolled through  a  command  and  control 
network  superior  to  that  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  The  Soviet  reconnaissance  sys- 
tem— increasingly  satellite  based — is 
thorou«^  and  well  coordinated. 

Soviet  naval  equipment  is  technically 
impressive.  Their  ships  not  only  cany 
heavier  weapon  loads  than  do  U.S.  ships 
of  comparable  tonnage,  but  also  they 
have  better  sea-keeping  abilities  and  they 
are  faster.  Soviet  radars  and  electronic 
warfare  equipment  are  genei-ally  as  good 
as  or  better  than  ours. 

If  the  Member  wishes  to  have  credibil- 
ity on  naval  issues  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Helen  Hokinson  Memorial  Tea  and 
Sewing  CUcle,  he  must  realize  that 
chopped  liver  on  the  scale  is  not  the  same 
as  naval  forces  in  the  balance.  A  simple 
tonnage  comparison,  with  no  relation  to 
missions,  ship  types,  number  of  ships, 
weapon  systems,  and  so  forth.  Is  mean- 
ingless. A  real  comparison  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  naval  capabilities,  tak- 
ing all  factors  into  account,  raises  con- 
cern not  only  about  Impending  Soviet 
naval  superiority:  It  makes  a  thoughtful 
man  wonder  if  the  Soviets  do  not  have 
superiority  right  now. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUflT  CON- 
TINUE ITS  TRADinOW  OF  PRO- 
HUMAN  RIOHTB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
beginning  a  nationwide  celebration  in 
the  United  States— a  celebration  of  ta- 
dependence.  Americans  are  prood  of  basic 
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human  lights — ^rights  our  people  have  al- 
ways been  wilUng  to  fight  for. 

Two  hUDdred  years  ago  our  Nation  was 
in  the  planning  stages  of  a  great  revolu- 
tton  against  the  British  Crown.  We  were 
only  IS  small  Cotonlee  then,  but  we  felt 
our  political  rights  were  being  InfrUiged 
upon  hy  a  tyrannical  mother  government. 
We  risked  honor,  property,  and  men's 
liTas  in  order  to  secure  our  basic  human 
rights. 

A  Utile  more  than  100  years  ago  we 
again  found  It  necessary  to  go  to  war. 
But  this  war  was  no  different.  This  war, 
a  cItU  war,  was  also  one  of  high  Ideals. 
Tbe  ideal  of  human  freedom  was  at  stake. 
AfflMleans  acted  and  slavery  In  this 
country  was  abolished. 

Half  a  century  after  this  internal  war, 
Amerteans  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
fight  again.  The  preservation  of  democ- 
ner  and  the  principles  of  human  rights 
were  again  at  stake  when  Americans 
wen  sent  to  fight  in  the  First  World  War. 

Only  S4  years  ago,  1041,  we.  as  a 
nation,  found  it  necessary  to  fight  once 
again.  In  this  war,  more  than  in  any 
other,  the  horrors  of  racism,  dictator- 
ship, and.  above  all.  genocide  were  pa- 
raded before  aU  other  nations.  In  a  total 
effort,  America  lashed  out  against  these 
ugly  atrodties.  The  American  tradition 
at  support  for  the  ideals  of  peace,  f ree- 
donn.  and  human  rights  has  to  be  con- 
tinned. 

The  Senate  must  hesitate  no  longer. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  help  other 
peoplet  achieve  the  same  human  rights 
we  cherish.  We  must  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  Oenocide  Convention  and 
vote  in  favor  of  its  ratification. 


October  20,  1975 


THE  FALCON  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  17 
yean  ago  a  group  of  men  interested  in 
the  future  this  country's  Air  Force  got 
together  and  organized  a  foundation  to 
provide  scholarships  for  yoimg  men  who 
needed  but  could  not  afford  additiraial 
aoartemlc  prquratlons  to  qiulify  for  ad- 
wttsion  to  the  UJ3.  Air  Force  Academy. 
Tbe  organiiatlon  became  known  as  the 
FUeon  Foundation  and  has  been  per- 
fbrmlag  a  needed  and  valuable  service 
for  oar  Nation  since  its  very  inception. 
Mr. ,  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
served  in  the  Air  Force  and  have  a  deep 
cooeem  for  its  future  excellence  have 
long  known  about  the  achievements  of 
the  FUcon  Foundation.  But  few  people 
Ih  public  Itfe  realize  that  this  nnn^iggh 
activity  has  made  scholarship  support 
available  to  500  young  men,  353  of  whom 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  This  makes  for  a  71-percent 
program  success  rate. 

The  heart-warming  story  of  the  Fal- 
con Foundation  was  told  with  great  detail 
by  OoL  Barney  <Mdfiekl.  USAF,  retired, 
in  Itie  October  issue  of  Air  Force  Maga- 
line.  I  tA  unanimous  ocmsent  that  this 
artlde  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

TiMre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prhited  in  the  Rxcoio, 
asfeOovB: 


(Prom  Air  Force  Magazine,  October  1975] 
Thb  Falcon  Foundatioi* 
(By  C(d.  Barney  Oldfield.  USAF  (Bet.) ) 
The  Falcon  Foundation  began  m  tbe  mind 
Of  Lt.  Oen.  James  E.  "Blister"  Brlggs,  wbo,  as 
a  two-star  general,  had  been  tbe  second 
Superintendent  of  tbe  Air  Force  Academy. 
General  Brlggs  recognized,  according  to  Maj. 
Oen.  Robert  J.  Smith,  tJSAPR  (Ret.),  of  Dal- 
las, the  Foundation's  first  President,  that 
many  applicants  would  have  everything  the 
Academy  wanted  in  a  cadet — good  character, 
physical  fitness,  potential  for  leaderablp— 
but  would  lack  the  academic  base  for  en- 
trance and  'or  staying  the  demanding  course. 
If  high  entrance  standards  were  to  be  main- 
tained, then  many  of  thoee  who  came  from 
community  high  schools  acroes  the  country 
Just  couldn't  make  it  In,  let  alone  remain. 
They  needed  additional  academic  prepara- 
tion— and  in  too  many  cases  their  families 
couldn't  afford  It. 

And  where  military  families  were  involved, 
constant  changes  of  station  catised  many  a 
son  who  wanted  to  continue  the  uniformed 
tradition  to  attend  three  different  high 
schools  in  as  many  states  before  graduation. 
A  foundation  that  could  provide  scholarships 
for  a  year  of  continued  study  was  the  answer. 
"General  Brlggs  was  determined,"  Smith 
recalls,  "that  such  a  foundation  would  have 
as  its  basic  purpose  this  Intensified  training 
of  a  needing  applicant  in  basic  subjects — 
mathematics,  English,  physics,  chemistry." 
Of  course,  if  he  could  run  the  hundred  in 
9.5,  or  throw  a  forward  pass  sixty  yards,  or 
wonld  fit  more  comfortably  under  a  basket 
than  In  a  cockpit,  that  was  all  right,  too.  But 
it  was  the  "whole-man  concept'  that  was 
sought,  the  ultimate  objective  being  a  quali- 
fied, career,  commissioned  officer. 

General  Brlggs  didn't  want  the  foundation 
formed  In  Colonulo.  He  dldnt  want  it  to  ap- 
pear to  be  a  creature  of  either  the  Academy 
or  the  Air  Force.  Perhaps  because  Texas  has 
been  the  traditional  "mother-in-law  of  the 
Air  Force,"  General  Brlggs  suddenly  dropped 
out  of  the  sky  in  May  1958  in  Dallas.  With 
him  were  the  Academy's  Judge  Advocate,  Col. 
Chrtstopher  Munch;  Its  Academic  Dean,  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  McDermott;  and  the  Director  of 
Athletics,  Col.  George  Slmler. 

General  Brlggs  Immediately  convened  a 
meeting  including  such  Texans  as  Troy  W. 
Post,  a  onetime  Army  Air  Corps  major  in 
finance  and  big  in  investments;  Poet's  asso- 
ciate, retired  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  Lawrence: 
an  attorney  named  LaVergne  "Larry"  Gulnn; 
and  Tennessee -born  Robert  J.  Smith,  lawyer. 
Federal  Reserve  member,  on  more  boards  of 
directors  than  he  could  count,  and  whose 
reputation  as  a  "layer  on  of  hands"  in  fund- 
ralalng  was  cloee  to  that  of  the  legendary 
Midas. 

Munch  and  Ouinn  wrote  the  bylaws  and 
sought  and  secured  both  tbe  Charter  and 
tax-exempt  foundation  status  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  A  month  later,  with 
the  foundation's  structure  In  hand,  a  second 
meeting  in  Dallas  was  attended  by  the  orig- 
inals— plus  two:  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Cur- 
tis LeMay,  and  DCS/Personnel  and  Adminis- 
tration Gen.  Emmett  "Roele"  OTJonnell. 
Smith  remembers  LeMay  as  his  usual  taci- 
turn self,  listening  through  It  all,  then  pull- 
ing his  dgar  out  oS  his  mouth  and  glowering 
at  Gulnn:  "Lawyer,"  he  aald.  "dont  let 
Smith  or  anybody  else  g*t  the  Air  Ftaree  in 
trouble  over  this!"  Oulnn  paled  a  Uttle.  but 
apparently  took  the  instruotion  to  heart  aa 
any  fear  on  that  score  has  proved  to  be 
groundleas. 

At  the  Air  Force  Assoclatloa  Convention 
in  Dallas  in  September  1968,  tbe  Falcon 
Foundation's  existence  and  purpoee  were  offi- 
cially announced.  The  first  scholarship  was 


named  for  a  World  War  n  Colorado  naviga- 
tor, James  David  Garcia,  klUed  In  a  B-29 
takeoff  crash  on  Giiam.  It  was  underwritten 
by  an  endowment  of  9100,000,  established  by 
his  father-ln-Uw.  Ilunnas  E.  Blilaop,  a  steel 
magnate.  The  Falcon  Foundation  was  off  the 
ground,  but  not  exactly  fiylng — yet. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  Falcon  Founda- 
tion scholarship  program  when  a  memoran- 
dum landed  on  my  desk  at  Litton  Industries 
shortly  after  I  had  retired  from  the  Air  Force 
in  1982.  It  was  a  mimeographed  broadside 
asking  for  funds.  The  signature  block  said 
simply:  "Carl  A.  Spaatz,  General,  USAF 
(Ret.)."  A  note  from  Litton  Board  Chairman 
Charles  B.  "Tex"  Thornton  was  attached.  It 
asked:  "Shouldn't  we  do  thU?" 

It  happened  that  Thornton  had  been  hav- 
ing serious  and  sensitive  conversations  with 
that  same  General  Spaatz  on  another  mattw. 
Gently  put,  the  gist  of  It  was  that  General 
"Tooey,"  as  the  first  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
USAP,  should  become  forever  a  part  of  the 
Air  Force  future,  as  symbolized  by  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  He  was  being  asked  to  think 
about  foregoing  his  rights  to  a  last  resting 
place  In  Arlington  and  to  consent  to  burial 
on  the  Academy  grounds. 

General  Spaatz  thought  well  of  the  Idea, 
and  agreed.  This  made  "Tex"  Thornton's 
question  easy  for  me  to  answer  affirmatively, 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  annual  schol- 
arship award  carry  the  name  of  the  "Gen- 
eral Carl  A.  Spaatz  Falcon  Foimdatlon 
Scholarship." 

On  September  9,  1964,  during  the  Air  Force 
Association's  Annual  Convention,  that  year 
in  Washington,  "Tex"  Thornton,  with  Gen- 
eral Spaatz  present,  announced  establish- 
ment of  the  scholarship  and  the  name  It 
would  bear.  "We  hope  It  will  do  as  much 
for  the  tradition  of  the  United  States  Atr 
Force  as  did  the  man  for  whom  we  name 
it."  Thornton  said. 

General  Smith  believes  that  move  by  "Tex" 
Thornton  marked  the  Foundation's  water- 
shed. Any  sponsor  could  follow  that  kind  of 
a  lead.  Litton  commissioned  the  famous  com- 
bat artist,  Howard  Brodle.  to  do  a  sketch 
of  Spaatz.  and  arranged  for  its  presentation 
to  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  a  special  cere- 
mony. That  established  a  ritual  that  has 
continued  unbroken  to  the  present,  each 
scholarship  being  named  for  an  airman  of 
renown,  his  portrait  presented  to  the  Acad- 
emy to  be  hung  In  the  rotunda  of  the  aca- 
demic building,  Falrohlld  HUI.  Every  cadet 
passes  this  ccdlection  every  day  of  the  aca- 
demic year  so  that  every  Falcon  scholar  walks 
In  tbe  shadow  of  the  eminent  airman  whose 
name  will  always  be  a  part  of  him  and  what 
he  becomes. 

Each  "name"  scholarship  has  its  own  story, 
but  that  of  USAF's  fovirth  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen. 
lliomas  D.  White,  ranks  as  the  most  seren- 
dipitous. The  scene  was  an  air  display  at 
CarsweU  AFB,  Tex.,  and  It  was  cold.  Every- 
body was  standing  first  on  one  foot,  then  on 
the  other,  when  NetDtvoeek's  Robert  D.  Camp- 
beU  (recently  promoted  to  Publisher-Presi- 
dent of  Newsweek)  and  I  found  ourselves  ou 
the  same  mission — finding  a  latrine.  He 
asked  how  Litton  had  gone  about  establish- 
ing the  Spaatz  scholarship.  I  gave  him  the 
basic  elements. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  General  Tommy 
White,"  Campbell  said.  "He  was  on  our  edi- 
torial board,  you  know,  after  he  retired.  I 
think  we  ought  to  set  up  one  of  the  Falcon 
■oholarablpa  in  his  name."  The  notion  had 
my  enthualMtlo  seconding,  of  couiw. 

In  a  time  of  permUBlvenew,  the  Falcon 
Foundation  has  never  wavered.  In  Its  "Baals 
for  Selection"  Item  one  is  "motivation  to 
enter  and  graduate  from  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy  and  thereafter  to  follow 
a  lifetime  career  as  aa  offloer  in  tbe  United 
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states  Air  Force,"  and  item  six  "financial 
inabUlty  of  appHoant.  his  parents,  guardian, 
or  relatives  to  provide  preparatory  achooltng 
necessary  for  pwaslng  entrance  examlnattons 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy." 
All  four  of  the  other  criteria  are  Identical 
to  thoee  used  to  pick  Rhodes  Scholars. 

Five  years  ago,  a  declaration  was  added, 
which  each  i^ipUoant  must  sign,  saying  he 
does  not  use,  either  on  an  occasional  or  ad- 
dictive basis,  any  one  of  a  list  of  drugs,  and 
that  he  will  not  use  them,  except  under  the 
direction  or  prescription  of  a  licensed  phy- 
sician, wfaUe  attending  any  preparatory 
school  financlaUy  sv4>ported  by  the  Falcon 
Foundation. 

Prep  schools  that  have  participated  In  the 
Falcon  program  Include  New  Mexico  Mili- 
tary Institute,  Northwestern  Prep,  Culver, 
Staunton,  Bullis,  Wentworth,  and  Marion  In- 
stitute. Whenever  there  u  student  recalci- 
trance of  any  kind,  the  Falcon  Foundation 
accepts  the  school's  judgment. 

One  of  the  most  loyal  suppcnrters  of  the 
Falcon  Foimdatlon  Is  Maj.  Oen.  James  Stew- 
art, USAFB  (Ret.).  When  he  retired  from 
the  Reeerve,  he  committed  all  his  mlUtary 
retirement  pay  to  the  Foundation — ^more 
than  96,000  a  year.  Jimmy  Stewart  carried 
HoUywood's  banner  with  distinction  as  a 
combat  pUot  In  World  War  n,  and  through 
the  yeMs  has  starred  m  many  movies  that 
shower  great  credit  on  the  Air  Force  uni- 
form. As  long  as  he  Uves,  whatever  the  USAF 
pays  him,  Jimmy  Stewart  Is  giving  back  to 
help  create  tbe  new  leadership  the  Air  Force 
wlU  always  seek  and  will  always  need. 

The  Falcon  Foundation  Idea,  conceived  by 
General  Brlggs  and  fostered  by  Oen.  Robert 
J.  Smith,  has  achieved  a  momentum  of  Its 
own.  Now  In  Its  eighteenth  year,  thcFoun- 
datlon  has  made  schoIazBhlp  support  avaU- 
able  to  600  young  men,  963  at  whom  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Academy,  making  the 
program  seventy-one  percent  successful  in 
Its  main  goal.  Of  thoee  entwlng,  the  attrition 
rate  during  their  four  years  is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  average  for  the  class  in 
which  they  are  members. 

Every  year,  the  Academy  Superintendent 
gets  a  bundle  of  fan  mall  from  those  who 
went  to  prep  school  on  Falcon  scholarah^xs. 
Lt.  Thomas  Mlrczak  wrote:  "I  was  fortiuate 
after  graduation  to  be  selected  to  further 
my  studies  at  UCLA,  where  I  obtained  a 
master's  degree  In  bustnass.  .  .  ."  And  Lt. 
James  R.  Cooper:  "After  graduation.  I  en- 
rolled at  Purdue  and  within  a  year  acquired 
a  master's  degree  In  aeroqtace  englnserlng. 
.  .  ."  And  Capt.  John  Graham,  Jr.:  "Their 
help  was  man  than  just  monetary.  It  gave 
me  c<mfldence  that  someone  was  backing  me. 
.  .  ."  And  Ci«>t.  BUI  BCarvel,  one  who  faUed 
to  get  an  l^>polntment  just  out  of  high 
school,  but  with  Falcon  aid  did  make  It  on 
a  second  try:  ".  .  .  my  thoughts  and  my 
thanks  to  the  Foundation  and  Its  donors. 
...  TO  them  I  shall  be  forever  Indebted." 

Next  year,  the  Falcon  Foundation  plans 
to  name  a  scholarship  tor  General  Smith, 
who  has  retired  from  his  longtime  role  as 
President.  On  September  27, 1976,  J.  B.  Mont- 
gCMnery  became  the  new  President,  with  Gen- 
eral Smith  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  per- 
petuity. 


NEXT  STEPS  IN  MEDICARE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  1975  is  a 
year  of  important  anniversaries  for  aged 
and  siging  Americans. 

Social  security  is  now  40  years  old. 
Medicare  celebrated  Its  10th  anniversary 
on  July  30.  And  our  Nation  commem- 
orated the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  on  July  14. 

These  historic  enactments  represented 
monumental  victories  for  all  Americans. 

Overall,  these  programs  have  served 


our  Nation  well.  At  the  same  time, 
though,  they  can  and  should  be  im- 
proved. 

Several  noted  authorities  spelled  out 
their  proposals  to  achieve  this  goal  at 
the  recent  Institute  of  Gerontology  Con- 
ference cOTiducted  Jointly  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  on  "Next  Steps  in 
Medicare"  by  Arthur  Hess,  who  retired 
as  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity after  a  distinguished  career. 

Mr.  Hess  focused  on  two  primary  areas 
for  strengthening  medicare: 

Pi-ogrammatic  changes  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  movement  toward  na- 
tional h^th  insurance;  and 

Administrative  improvements  to  sim- 
plify reimbursement  procedures,  control 
the  quality  and  cost  of  medical  care,  and 
prevent  provider  abuse  and  fraud. 

Mr.  President,  the  paper  by  Mr.  Hess 
provides  sm  excellent  Indepth  analysis 
of  Medicare.  His  recommendations  merit 
serious  consideration  by  all  policymak- 
ers. For  these  reasons,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  paper — entitled  "Next 
Steps  In  Medicare" — be  printed  in  the 

RCOORO. 

There  belof  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nkxt  Steps  in  Mxpicaxk* 
(By  Arthur  B.  Heaa,  Acting  Deputy  Conunis- 

slc»w.  Social  Security  Administration) 

I  am  delighted  to  talk  with  you  about  next 
steps  In  Medicare.  We  are  not  only  celebrat- 
ing the  40th  anniversary  of  Social  Security 
today,  but  2  weeks  ago  on  July  30  we  ob- 
served the  loth  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
of  Medicare. 

Just  as  we  are  all  proud  of  the  parts  we 
have  played  In  the  development  of  Social  Se- 
curity, everyone  who  baa  played  a  part  In  the 
planning  or  Implementation  of  Medicare  can 
be  proud  of  Its  accomplishments.  Medicare 
works.  It  works  well.  It  Is  here  to  stay.  It  de- 
serves improvement  and  expansion.  Basically, 
It  is  a  sound  foundation  on  which  to  build 
toward  National  Health  Insurance. 

The  Ideas  I  am  going  to  outline  need  fuller 
exploratl^  I  am  taking  today's  occasion  to 
think  out  loud  with  you  about  a  number  of 
Interim  steps  on  which  I  believe  we,  as  a 
Nation,  could  move  even  as  we  continue  to 
contemplate  the  larger  poeslbUlties  of  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance.  I  join  those  who  feel 
that  we  can  and  should  take  some  significant 
steps  now  to  Improve  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs,  particularly,  as  they  af- 
fect a  considerable  common  clientele — the 
aged  and  the  long-term  disabled  already  un- 
der Medicare. 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  I  am  In  the 
process  of  retiring,  but  for  the  next  few 
weeks  I  am  stUl  serving  In  an  acting  capacity 
to  assist  the  Commissioner  and  tide  over  the 
process  of  my  leaving.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  of  the  unique  forum  we  have  here,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  not  as  an  Administration 
official,  but  as  ^e  first  director  of  the  Medi- 
care program  and  as  a  private  cltisen. 

The  agenda  I  would  propoae  for  our  discus- 
sion together  expiates  two  different  types  of 
"next  steps."  The  first  type  is  programmatic — 
i.e.,  changes  In  program  provisions  that  are 


*lBstltttte  of  Gerontology  Conference,  "The 
Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  2001,"  Univer- 
aity  of  Michigan — Wayne  State  University, 
August  14,  1976. 


consistent  with  movement  toward  National 
Health  Insurance  and,  indeed,  may  signifi- 
cantly contribute  toward  defining  issues  and 
provide  some  further  experience  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  resolution  of  the  larger  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  picture.  The  second 
area  is  simplification  of  administration — I.e., 
improvements  In  structure  and  system's 
which  would  simplify  the  administrative 
process,  and  which  would  better  achieve  ef- 
forts currently  underway  to  control  the  qual- 
ity and  cost  of  medical  care  and  prevent  pro- 
vider abuse  and  fraud. 

HELATIONSRn>   Or-PBOPOBED   CHANGES   TO 
NATIONAL  HXALTH  INStraANCX 

There  is  a  growing  realization  that  defini- 
tive action  on  the  larger  issue  of  National 
Health  Insurance  is  much  farther  off  than 
anyone  would  have  thought  a  year  or  two 
ago.  Both  the  President  and  Congress  must 
be  able  to  consider  the  need  for  comprehen- 
sive Nataional  Health  Insurance  legislation 
in  an  environment  that  is  not  so  deeply 
overcast  by  fiscal,  economic  and  election - 
year  concerns.  A  seriously  unl^alanced 
budget  and  a  continuing  prospect  for  un- 
acceptable rates  of  infiatlon  and  unemploy- 
ment will  continue  to  be  the  overriding  con- 
cerns in  terms  of  foreseeable  fiscal  and  legis- 
lative priorities.  Moreover,  the  chances  of 
getting  a  legislative  oonsensris — not  to  speek 
of  a  meeting  of  the  minds  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress — have  become 
inordinately  difficult.  Our  recent  experience 
with  the  issue  of  health  insurance  for  the 
unemployed  suggests  that  deep-seated  philo- 
sophical differences  exist  which  encourage 
Jurisdictional  problems.  The  things  I  think 
we  can  do  now — and  which  I  will  shortly 
outline — are  largely  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate 
Finance  Committees. 

My  proposal  to  address  the  next  steps  in 
Medicare  is,  however,  not  motivated  only  by 
a  concern  that  legislative  resolution  and  im- 
plementation of  National  Health  Insurance 
are  some  undetermined  number  of  years 
away.  I  am  also  deeply  concerned  that  a 
truly  comprehensive  program  requires  more 
planning  capacity  and  more  time  than  any- 
one has  assumed  up  to  now.  The  actual 
effective  date  of  final  comprehensive  enact- 
ment may  require  a  6  to  10  year  timetable. 
There  would  have  to  be  a  phaslng-ln  over  a 
considerable  time  period — even  after  we  are 
all  agreed  on  where  we  want  to  end  up.  And 
we  are  nowhere  near  such  agreement  on 
overall  principles  now. 

Therefore,  we  must  ask  ourselves:  Why 
should  we  continue  to  postpone  consideration 
of  what  we  can  do  now  to  Improve  coverage 
and  effectiveness  of  the  programs  for  the 
elderly,  the  Indigent  and  the  disabled?  These 
people  look  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  today 
and  everyday  for  assurance  that  necessary 
medical  care  wUl  be  provided  and  paid  for 
We  should  not  wait  for  a  global  solution.  If 
we  set  up  certain  criteria  for  next  steps,  some 
refinements  in  present  programs  can  be 
made  that  are  relatively  noncontroversial 
and  make  sense  In  and  of  themselves.  In- 
deed, the  next  steps  In  Medicare  could  be 
designed  to  make  a  major  contribution 
toward  the  tiltimate  application  of  any  new 
National  Health  Insurance  provisions  for 
the  aged  and  dependent  populations. 

But  the  main  criterion  is  that  these  steps 
must  be  do-able,  and  they  must  be  do-able 
now. 

What  are  my  premises? 

First,  any  National  Health  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  going  to  have  a  basic  core  of  publicly- 
financed  health  care  provisions  for  those  who 
are  retired  or  disabled  and,  perhaps,  for  addl. 
tional  low-Income  persons  for  whom  the 
costs  of  health  Insiuance  coverage  cannot 
be  derived  solely  from  an  employer/em- 
ployee relationship.  Let  me  sidestep  at  this 
time  the  issue  of  whether  National  Health 
Insurance  wlU  be  a  single  comprehensive  en- 
actment that  brings  basic  coverage  for  ail 
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umtor  •  pvklte  pfofram  or  whether  National 
Heattti  'bmanmm  win  tam  oat  to  be  the 
plaeiBV  tagMfear  •(Mvaral  matlKMla  oT  eov- 
eraga  taaiattag  butt  pctrata  maaranoa  and 
puMlB  taoMBttia^.  Mr  imiiiuaaa  of  forward 
movement,  let  xm  aerea  to  dUhgree  on  this 
point. 

Second,  whatavar  Katkmal  Health  Inaor- 
ance  may  torn  oat  to  ba,  the  final  enactment 
will  not  eonftuat  Om  Hhtlanli  elderly  ettlsens 
with  ttka  aboUttoa  ef  Medicare.  There  may 
be  aoeomaotfMleaa  over  time,  bttt  the  iiltl- 
mate  pattern  will  praaerre  the  social  Insur- 
anoa  eoaaapt  at  laaat  tat  the  aged  and  aerl- 
oualy  rtfWad.  wtth  allglblUty  for  a  broad 
nuica  of  bena&ta  aa  a  matter  of  right.  I  don't 
eneet  «•  will  and  up  maana  teatlng  basic 
eUg^bOtty  «<  a  Ifadleare  benafloiary  (even 
thoo^i  w»  may  take  meaaa  Into  aoooont  in 
coat  abaitag).  Her  do  I  think  we  wOl  algnlfl- 
cantly  laoraaaa  bla  ooat-aharlng  burden.  I 
do  a^peok  we  wlU  paobaUy  ooma  to  rely  xnore 
on  aenanU  laraauaa  In  this  particular  part 
of  the  aoolal  Inanranfle  program. 

TUvd,  Z  aa  laaflag  aside  the  question  of 
whetlMT  thia  aama  core  public  program  at 
the  Mdenl  level  for  the  aged  and  disabled 
Is  tha  beat  lahlola  far  handling  the  coverage 
of  the  seat  of  the  dependent  popula- 
Uom.  paittfmbirty  famlllaa  with  dependent 
rJUMw  X  bapgan  to  think  hare,  too,  we  may 
lUilag  aU  of  Uadlcald,  but  this 
potat  la  no*  on  aay  agenda  of  next  steps. 

aea  net  ready  now  to  realign 
the  eonaak  lolaa  of  Oovemmenrand  private 
insuiaooa  la  Mwl tears  and  the  role  of  the 
Matea  la  Madtoald  U  stlU  worth  pondering. 
ver.  wa  aould  realign  parte  of  the  struc- 
mra  of  Midtcaia  and  Medicaid  so  that  these 
iwo  noesmmanfr-artmlnlstered  health  pro- 
prama  waald  provlda  more  rational  treatment 
:or  the  population  groups  they  serve.  Cur- 
wntty  tlMf  owarlap  with  respect  to  both 
aiwrtaiaandaaiiitMii        x 

If  ttaaaa  baale  hypotheees  can  be  accepted, 
^ben  the  tlaw  ia  tigm  to  say,  "Ijet's  develop 
low  for  possible  eaxly  enactment  a  set  of 
ihangea  whldi  would  not  require  too  much 
and  arfalch  would  significantly 
mprova  tba  peif onaance  of  present  Pbderal 
wograma  and  almpUfy  their  administration." 

■K   BIHUCSBX    AKD    lUBHUHt 


It's  ttana  to  get  specific. 

We  naed  to  adjust  the  coverage  provisions 
od  allgfbBlty  tequtrements  of  Medicare  to 
nabalUa  Mdetal  program  the  baste,  ooaopre- 
:  tenatve  program  for  aU  of  the  elderly,  provld- 
1  gg  »  ftffl  range  of  hoepltal  and  BMdlcal 
but  leafriag  certain  dlattnet  areas 
loagteiui  ean  eniwilvely  to  Medi- 
I  aid.  Vat  an  the  aged— and  to  the  extent 
1  loaaibla  ftr  the  diaabled— my  aim  wouM  be 
1  o  rtmiasto  dual  ooverage  of  any  sRvices 
]  Bcemu  Dy  a  aesioiiciary. 

Tmmadlate  raaoMa  ooold  l>e  expected  in  the 
1  orm  or  ilni|illllsi  program  artmtnlatratlon, 

.  pabtte      understanding,       and 

I  treagthaned  orgaalxatioaal  acoountabUlty 
t  9  h(M  down  medical  eare  coats  and  to  con- 
t  rol  abuae.  Motiee.  however,  that  theee  ad- 
'  antagea  cteao*  be  made  to  flow  slmpiy  firom 
I  change  in  preaent  Federal  orgaalBational 
!  truetnre  or  t>y  movhig  reeponslMUtles  for 
I  reeeat  programa  from  one  part  or  HBW  to 
t  nother.  Tliey  wUl  arlae  only  from  the  sorting 
( ut  and  reallgnmeat  eC  programmatic  pro- 
^lons  now  fragmented  by  law. 

My  specific  proposals  for  Medicare  are  dl- 
^  tded  mto  two  categories:  Some  with  rela- 
t  iTcly  modaet  eoat  and  high  payoff  for  im- 
I  roved  adadaistratton  but  with  easentlaUy 
lo  new  ooverage;  and  some  with  sizeable 
c  38t8  but  also  good  payoff  for  administrative 
s  mpUflcatloa  and  high  potential  for  greater 
I  enefldary   satisfaction    through    improved 


c  average. 

In  the  flnt  category,  the  Medicare  program 
a  louM  ba  aohataatlaUy  laiproved  by: 

I.  Extaadtag  aUgtbUity  to  aU  persons  age 


es  and  over  for  both  hospital  and  medical 
coverage: 

a.  Eliminating  cost  sharing  (Including 
premiuBU)  for  low-income  aged  and  disabled 
who  are  eligible  for  SSI; 

3.  Assuring  catastrophic  protection  for 
everyone  by  providing  for  "cape"  or  upper 
limitetlons  on  coat  «i»artiig  (^  §750  p^r  bene- 
fit period  for  hospital  services  and  gTSO  per 
year  for  medical  services;  and 

4.  Modifying  reimbursement  provisions, 
particularly  those  which  deal  with  physician 
services,  to  Improve  both  the  payment  proc- 
ess and  cost  control  efforts. 

In  category  2,  with  appreciable  added  net 
cost,  it  would  be  hi^ly  desirable  to  proceed 
with: 

5.  Combining  parts  A  and  B  and  eliminat- 
ing monthly  premiums; 

6.  Eliminating  the  ^>eU  of  illness  concept 
by  providing  unlimited  inpatient  hoq>ital 
days  in  a  calendar  year,  relying  only  on  utili- 
zation review  and  professional  standards 
review  to  assure  that  long-stay  cases  are 
proper; 

7.  Clarifying  and  expanding  somewhat  the 
coverage  of  poethospltal  extoided  care;  and 

8.  Covering  preeoriptlon  drugs  for  specified 
chronic  conditions. 

With  such  changes  in  the  Medical  pro- 
gram, the  Medicaid  program  should  be 
strengthened  and  would  continue  as: 

1.  The  basic  medical  program  for  the  AFDC 
population  and  for  thoae  indigmit  blind  and 
disabled  persons  not  ellgUde  for  Medtcaie; 

3.  A  supplemental  program  for  those  indi- 
gent aged  and  disabled  under  Medicare  who 
need  payment  for  certain  medical  services 
not  covered  by  that  program  such  as  eye- 
glasses and  dentures;  and 

3.  The  primary  long-term  care  program 
providing  skilled  nursing  and  intermediate 
care  for  needy  p'^wwis  of  all  agM. 

Tou  will  raoogalae  tliak  this  plan  has  ele- 
manta  that  are  falllar.  Tbay  are  similar 
to  aoaoe  of  the  compooeata  of  several  im- 
portaat  proposals  now  on  tba  national  soMie. 
Some  at  mj  oomponanta  are  aeparable  and 
oould  be  removed  from  the  package  either  on 
cost  or  other  considerations. 

t  should  point  out  that  Wilbur  Cohen  has 
made  vary  algnlflcant  contributions  to  the 
dialogue  on  next  atape  by  r«i.iti.»g  out  the 
need  for  phaalng  and  for  periodic  nevalua- 
tlon  ol  prognaa  aa  we  move  from  one  phase 
to  another.  My  propoaal  is  alao  buUt  on  the 
phasing  concept,  hut  I  am  idaatlfyiitg  a  du- 
f««nt  set  of  first  at^a.  Unllka  aome  of  the 
proposals  now  being  oonsldared.  I  do  not 
think  that  extensloaa  of  auA  covaraga  as 
vision  care,  dental  eare,  long-term  oara.  aian- 
tal  health  care,  etc.,  abould  ooaa  at  this 
time.  Hiese  are  very  eipanatve  and  they  move 
Into  araaa  where  tba  role  of  Medicare  in  re- 
lation to  Medicaid  and  other  prognuns  needs 
to  be  further  examlnad,  We  abould  distin- 
guish between  improvements  that  strengthen 
existing  roles  and  thoee  that  call  for  new 
roles. 

My  principal  contribution  is  to  tocua  on  the 
Question:  How,  in  a  cost-«baring  environ- 
ment, can  one  structure  a  oomjM«hensive 
benefit  for  segments  of  the  population  that 
cannot  be  expected  to  meet  ilaductiblas  and 
coinsuranoe  because  of  low  inoome  and  inade- 
quate reaources? 

For  an  aged  individual  in  this  category,  we 
do  some  pretty  slUy  things  today.  We  have 
an  881  program  so  that  aa  aged,  blind  or  dis- 
abled Individual  who  haa  low  or  no  inoome 
and  Inadequate  resources  eaa  raoeive  a  basic 
Federal  payment  when  his  aodal  aecurity  is 
not  enough  to  live  on.  If  hla  State  considers 
this  payment  to  lie  InsuflleteBCratfe  State  may 
add  a  cash  sxipplement  which  under  scMne 
conditions  will  be  administered  by  Social 
Security  directly  as  a  component  of  the  basic 
881  payment.  Indeed,  under  defined  elrcum- 
atances,  part  of  ttie  cost  of  SUte  supplemen- 
tattoB  may  be  absorbed  by  the  Federal  gen- 
eral revenues. 


Having  made  the  determination  that  the 
individual  ia  861  eUglble,  «•  notify  the  Stete, 
and  Medlcatd  aUctMUty  automaUeal^  ia  de- 
'  rived  from  tbla  aotlfleatlon.  At  the  suae 
tlma  we.  la  Soolal  Becuri^,  enroU  the  indi- 
vidual (if  he  la  laaured)  ia  Medicare,  but  only 
for  hoepltal  Inauranoe.  We  tell  him  that  his 
State  may  pay  Fart  B  premiums  on  his  behalf 
which  wUI  take  care  of  hla  doctor  bills.  How- 
ever, he  has  to  deal  with  his  State  to  find  out 
whether  he  is  going  to  have  this  particular 
coverage  at  no  charge  to  himself. 

I  remind  you  that  the  Federal  Government, 
in  effect,  matches  the  premium  for  all  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  by  payment  from  general 
revenues,  so  that  any  beneficiary  pays  only 
about  half  the  cost  of  Part  B.  As  for  the 
other  half  and  with  re^>ect  to  the  needy  in- 
dividual few  whom  the  State  buys  coverage, 
the  Federal  Oovenunent  also  matches 
through  Medicaid,  from  SO  to  78  percent  of 
the  Bute's  part  of  the  Part  B  premium. 

So,  for  these  latfeer  indtvlduals  thei«  can 
be  as  little  as  11  to  35  peroaat  oC  State  aumey 
Involved  in  the  total  cost  of  Fart  B  aervioes. 
All  the  rest  la  Fedacal.  Tei  wa  go  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  admHrtatraWfirty  and  syatems- 
wise  (with  oonqdlcationa  fraught  with  con- 
tinuing poaalbUltlaa  for  error)  to  make  it 
poasible  for  the  Statea  to  boy  into  Medicare 
for  needy  aged  aad  diaablad  people.  The  Fed- 
eral aovamment  aands  the  Stotee  money 
which  they,  after  adding  smne  of  their  own 
money,  turn  around  and  send  back  to  us 
In  premium  form. 

Next,  the  first  time  this  needy  person  re- 
ceives a  aorvioe  uader  either  part  of  Medicare, 
the  provider  Is  faced  with  the  fact  that  the 
individual  Ls  not  going  to  personally  pay  the 
deductible  and  cotnauranoe.  Thus,  the  pro- 
vider wUl  have  to  torn  to  the  State  to  txA- 
leet  thU  from  Mwttcatd  even  though,  again, 
there  can  t>e  no  more  than  80  percent  State 
money  involved  ta  this  paymeat.  In  many 
places  tha  cost  sharing  that  la  pAeked  np  by 
pubUc  funds  lavorraa  eonsiderably  less  than 
50  percent  State  money.  Hare  again  the  ad- 
minlatratlve  actiona  involved  in  the  pay- 
ment of  a  single  bill  beooma  unnecessartiy 
coaipllcated,  and  the  problems  of  utillza- 
tloQ  control  aa  wall  as  control  of  abiKe  and 
fraud  are  diffused. 

Extending  coverage  to  all  aged  persons 
regardless  of  insured  status,  and  combining 
Parte  A  and  B  would  greatly  simplify  the 
determination  of  allglblUty,  the  payment 
and  utilisation  control  ptucassee.  It  would 
provide  antooiatlo  reilaf  from  coet  sharing 
for  all  SSI  MgUiiaa  (Ineludlag  thoae  eligible 
for  State  sup|>lemantal  payaaants  oaly)  and 
would  immedlataiy  link  togeOter  in  a  single 
proceae  the  payateat  declakma  that  are  nec- 
essary to  excuse  the  low-lncoBM  person  from 
cost  sharing.  Umitlag  the  aumber  of  pay- 
ment sources  to  whom  a  provMer  miist  turn 
focuses  responsibility  for  payment  decisions, 
reduces  provider  and  agency  administrative 
costs  and  simpllflee  cUent  dealings. 

The  actual  number  of  aged  persons  po- 
tentially entitled  to  Medicare  for  the  first 
time  iinder  this  proposal  is  Just  short  of 
1,000,000.  Of  this  grovip.  one-quarter  of  a 
million  are  rtvil  service  annuitants. 
»ged  6S  and  over,  who  are  ellgitde 
under  FEHBA.  (Some  specific  provision 
would  have  to  be  made  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  Medicare  trust  fund  bv  Fed- 
eral Civil  Service  employees,  or  this  group 
will  have  to  continue  to  be  excluded  from 
the  ottterwise  universal  coverage  of  Medi- 
care at  age  65.>) 


3  The  contribution  could  be  seciu-ed  by 
extending  the  M^care  portion  of  PICA  con- 
tribution to  Civil  Ser\'lce  employees.  Alter- 
nately, a  specific  tax  earmarked  for  the 
Medicare  trust  fund  could  be  imposed  on 
all  income  not  covered  by  nOA,  with  total 
income  taxable  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
taxable  by  FICA.  The  latter  alternative  would 
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Over  400,000  aged  persons  not  now  eligible 
for  Medicare  are  eligible  under  Medicaid. 
Overall,  tberefore,  the  aamber  of  aged  per- 
sons newly  Eligible  for  Medicare  who  had  not 
previoutfy  been  eligible  for  Government  sub- 
sldiaed  health  insurance  would  be  only  a  ttny 
portion  of  the  total  aged  population  of  nearly 
23  million.  There  would  be  slceable  offsets  in 
terms  of  both  State  and  Federal  general  reve- 
nue costs  now  invcrived  in  Medicaid,  since  the 
State  programs  would  no  longer  have  to  pay 
the  premlimi,  the  deductible,  and  the  coin- 
surance for  needy  persons  who  are  Medicare 
eligible. 

A  simplified  concept  of  catastrophic  pro- 
tection could  be  readily  achieved  by  relying 
on  the  Sen  decisional  process  to  identify  low- 
mcome  persons  and  by  limiting  the  maxi- 
mum liability  for  cost  sharing  of  all  others. 
In  other  wnrds,  those  aged  and  disabled  indi- 
viduala  receiving  SSI  or  a  State  supplement 
are  certified  as  low-income  people  and  would 
automatically  be  exempt  from  cost-sharing 
requirements.  However,  no  effort  should  be 
made  at  this  time  beyond  the  "caps"  to  pro- 
vide gradations  of  coet  dxaring  by  income 
classes  for  individuals  whose  income  Lb 
higher  than  that  which  would  make  them 
eligible  for  SSI  payments  including  State 
supplementation. 

Using  the  SSI/State  supplementation 
standard  as  the  sole  baaia  for  exemption  from 
cost  ahartng  would  oompletely  bypass  the 
horrendous  administrative  complexltiea  in- 
evitably associated  with  tha  introduction  of 
yet  another  aystem  of  elaaalfication  of  indl- 
viduala  by  lnc(»qe  classes  or  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  otmoept  of  a  medical  "qiend- 
down."  XlM  former  Adminisbation's  National 
Health  Insurance  Flan  (CHIP),  as  wril  aa 
several  of  the  other  plans  propoaed  in  Con- 
gress, establish  various  gradations  of  income 
classes  in  order  to  avoid  "notch"  i»oblenu 
elthm:  wit^  respect  to  premium  amounts,  or 
ellglbliity,  or  with  respect  to  moderation  of 
cost  sharing.  None  of  these  projxMals  is  real- 
istio  and  workable  in  my  Judgment. 

The  effort  to  introduce  in  any  National 
Health  laaturaaoe  scheme  or  in  a  eatartropble 
Medicare  provlaloa  a  aew  set  of  Inoonte  cri- 
teria that  would  require  a  vast  number  of 
periodic  Inoome  determlnatians  in  order  to 
avoid  imiy  small  inequltlea  in  cost  sharing 
would  ba  counterproductive  at  best  and 
would  probably  result  in  total  confoakm  of 
benefloiarlea  and  providers  aad  in  a  systems 
disaster.  Slaee  we  are — alao  in  my  Judg- 
ment— ^not  anywhere  near  ready  to  gear  into 
a  negative  Inconte  tax  or  other  welfare  re- 
form plan  that  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
SSI,  the  most  that  one  should  attempt  to  do 
now  to  recognise  differenoes  tn  coet-rtiartng 
liabUity  Is  to  tl*  in  automatically  to  tha  881 
determinations  and  then  place  a  cap  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale.  I  cannot  emphaslKe 
this  point  too  strongly. 

It  can  be  argued  that  not  all  persons  with 
similar  income  will  be  treated  similarly  and 
that  this  is  not  equitable.  Many  States  sup- 
plement the  881  payment,  allowing  persmu 
to  receive  caah  and/or  medical  assistance 
although  their  incomes  are  above  the  na- 
tional standard.  Superficially,  thla  seems  In- 
equitable. However.  State  supplementation 
exists  to  recognize  coat-of-living  differentials 
between  Statea  or  within  a  State.  Even 
though  there  are  other  factcvs  such  as  the 
State's  capability  to  finance  these  payments 
which  bring  the  rationale  into  question, 
nonethelees.  it  may  be  assumed  that  States 
will,  within  their  means,  extend  coverage 
where  living  costs  substantially  exceed  the 
national  base.  Relying  on  State  supplemen- 


provide  a  wider  peculation  base  from  which 
to  draw  oontrtbutlons  for  the  revanq>ed 
Medicare  program  and  would  have  aome  fi- 
nancing avantagee  of  ita  own  Independaat 
of  tba  CtvU  Bonrloe  issue. 


tation  levels  to  adjust  for  such  variations  is 
the  only  feasible  administrative  approach 
and  is  a  reasonable  expression  of  public 
policy  at  this  time. 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  there  would  be 
income-related  notches  above  the  SSI/Stata 
supplement  levels,  but  these  would  be  min- 
imal and  their  impact  is  not  so  serious  since 
they  would  operate  only  on  the  cost-sharing 
requirement  and  would  not  be  the  kind  of 
notch  we  can  now  have  in  Medicaid  where 
the  difference  of  a  few  dollars  of  Income 
can  mean  the  difference  between  eligibility 
and  noneligibllity  for  services.  In  summary, 
this  approach  would  have  the  advantage  of 
eliminating,  to  some  considerable  extent,  the 
income-related  "notches."  The  expansion  of 
Medicare  coverage  and  the  placing  of  a  cc^ 
on  total  liability  for  cost  sharing  would 
make  it  less  likely  that  an  individual  would 
become  medically  needy  as  a  result  of  spend- 
down.  Moreover,  if  he  is  borderline  SSI 
eligible  because  of  low  annual  income  and 
is  forced  to  deplete  his  resources,  he  could 
then  become  eligible  for  the  no-cost-sharing 
SSI  classification. 

COVXXACB  or  THK  DISABLXD 

Tou  will  note  that  I  handle  the  problem 
of  notches  with  respect  to  eligibility  for  the 
aged  by  having  all  of  the  aged  covered  by 
Medicare.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  as  easy 
to  do  the  same  for  the  diaabled.  The  logic 
oS  the  basic  prt^oaal  auggeats  that  persons 
who  establish  881  diglbiUty  and  qualify  tat 
Medicare  tindnr  the  regular  Medicare  qualify- 
ing requirements  (24  months)  or  under  the 
q>eclal  kidney  diaease  coverage  should  auto- 
matically be  brought  into  the  comprehensive 
coverage  of  Medicare — ^that  is,  the  coverage 
that  requires  no  Iniy-ln  and  no  cost  sharing. 
Others  who  cannot  establish  SSI  eligibility 
or  who  are  Medicare  cash  disability  rec4>- 
ients,  but  have  not  yet  had  their  34  months 
on  the  cash  rolls  to  qualify  for  Medicare 
eligibility,  could,  of  course,  be  brought  into 
this  same  acheme.  but  tha  costs  are  signifi- 
cant and  difflcult  to  predict.  Hence,  I  do  not 
propose  in  this  list  of  next  steps  to  extend 
the  disability  coverage,  although  a  strong 
caae  will  undoubtedly  be  made  by  many  that 
Medicare  ooverage  should  be  made  at  least 
coexteasive  with  the  cash  benefit  coverage 
of  the  social  security  program. 

I  have  set  aside  thla  proposal  not  only  be- 
cause at  ita  coet  Implications  upon  Medicare, 
but  also  such  an  extension  of  coverage  may 
well  induce  further  disability  claims  at  a 
time  wlien  the  claims  rate  is  already  suffi- 
ciently unstable  to  caiise  concern.  As  you 
know,  the  dlaability  insurance  program  Is 
underfunded  and  emerging  experience  sug- 
gests still  further  inoreaaes  in  incidence  ratea. 
Moreover,  the  whole  proceea  of  definition  of 
disability,  claiming  of  benefits  and  appeals 
and  exteitslve  liUgatlon  suggest  that  we 
ought  to  take  a  hard  look  at  options  before 
we  expand  disability  coverage  significantly. 
These  options  include  the  possible  solution 
of  the  problems  of  partial  and  less-than-per- 
manent  disability  through  the  negative  In- 
come tax  approach. 

UBxaAUZATioif  or  BXNEFrrs 

Each  ot  the  benefit  extensions  or  modifica- 
tions suggested  represents  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide, at  modest  cost  Increases,  a  more  oooi- 
prehensive  basic  coverage  than  the  current 
Medicare  program.  But  the  individual  cost 
componenta  do  mount  up.  If  cost  constrainta 
remain  matters  of  overriding  consideration, 
it  would  of  course  be  possible  to  skip  one  or 
more  of  the  benefit  extensions.  Each,  how- 
ever, has  its  own  rationale  which  relates  to 
significant  redefinition  of  role  and  to  laying 
the  administrative  and  programmatic 
groundwork  for  eq>erlence  leading  to  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  decisions. 
PKMCxiPTiON  oaira  covauGx 

Considerable  attentton  haa  been  paid  to 
thla  matter  ta  the  Senate,  and  the  program 


rationale  as  well  as  the  administrative  feasi- 
bility of  a  limited  program  for  drugs  appli- 
cable to  chronic  lllneea — a  so-called  mainte- 
nance drug  program — ^has  considerable 
attractiveness. 

Some  illnesses  require  that  a  patient  take 
drugs  on  a  regular,  continuing  basis.  Ex- 
amples of  such  drugs  are  adrenocortlcolds  for 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  anti-coagulants  and 
antl-arrhythmics  in  cardiovascular  disease, 
insuim  or  orinase  for  diabetes,  etc.  Mainte- 
nance drugs  are  prescribed  and  used  pri- 
marily to  control  chronic  Illness,  to  prevent 
deterioration,  or  to  permit  a  maximum  level 
of  functioning.  They  are  a  costly  burden  on 
some  small  part  of  the  population.  They  are 
an  insurable  risk. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  starting  with 
such  a  limited  drug  program.  First,  since 
there  are  many  serious  administrative  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  Introduction  of  a 
drug  benefit,  a  controlled  beginning  with  a 
controlled  population  would  provide  a  base 
of  experience  for  developing  processing  tech- 
niques and  for  assessing  administrative  cost£. 
Second,  program  costs  would  be  limited  and 
manageable.  Third,  the  coet  of  prescription 
drugs  associated  with  chronic  illness  repre- 
sents a  known  need  which  Is  kn  appreciable 
portion  of  the  out-of-pocket  drug  costs  of 
the  aged  and  the  disabled.  Finally,  it  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  in  the  di- 
rection of  meeting  costs  of  catastrophic 
illness. 

Such  a  program  should  take  the  form  of 
pa3rment  to  the  vendor  with  a  copayment 
(perhape  $2  per  prescription,  preferably  ap- 
plicable m  all  situations  whether  or  not  the 
Individual  Is  a  low-inoome  pereon).  Claims 
should  be  processed  on  the  basis  of  a  list  of 
grouping  of  prescriptions  provided  periodi- 
cally and  to  the  extent  poesible  in  machin- 
able form  by  participating  {riuurmaclee. 

Propoaals  which  Involve  the  reimburse- 
ment of  drug  bills  to  the  patients  on  the 
basis  of  accumulated  billings  filed  by  him 
after  meeting  an  annual  deductible  ahould 
be  avoided  even  though  there  are  attractive 
"pros"  that  superficially  appear  to  balance 
the  "cons"  of  this  approach. 

It  would  be  disastrous  to  attempt  to  sub- 
ject this  area  to  deductible  or  coinsurance 
provisions  related  to  Income.  The  value  of 
the  benefit  at  stake  even  In  an  automated 
system  that  uses  a  health  eard,  vrould  not 
warrant  the  excessive  administrative  costs 
resulting  from  maccuracles  and  confusion  In 
situations  requiring  such  differential  treat- 
ment. The  only  kind  of  a  drug  program  that 
has  any  chance  of  successful  administration 
Is  one  of  the  vendor-payment  type,  twice 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  recent  years. 

niPXOVEMENT     or    PBTSXCIAlf    aXIMBXTKSXlCENr ' 

paocxDrrxKS 

There  has  t>een  some  erosion  in  assignment 
rates  since  Uie  beginning  of  the  program. 
This  is  due  to  numerous  complex  factors 
includmg  the  Imposition  of  ceilings  on  the 
amount  of  charges  the  program  will  reim- 
burse, wtuch  causes  physicians  to  feel  that 
they  no  longer  want  to  commit  themselves 
to  limiting  the  patient's  share  of  the  bill  by 
whatever  the  cKrrler  will  determine  is  the 
'reasonable  charge." 

There  are,  however,  many  other  psycho- 
logical and  environmental  factors  working 
for  and  against  assignment.  It  is  Instructive, 
for  example,  that  the  highest  asslgiunent 
rates  in  the  country  are  found  In  the  area 
administered  by  Massachusetts  Blue  Shield 
and  Rhode  Island  Blue  Shield  (80  and  78 
percent,  respectively),  and  by  the  Traveler's 
Insurance  Company  In  Mississippi  (81  per- 
cent) .  The  pervasiveness  ot  Blue  Shield  cov- 
erage and  the  relationahips  between  Blue 
Shield  and  the  physicians  in  the  first  two 
States  undoubteAy  is  reflected  by  the  con- 
tinuing high-asidgnment  rates,  whereas.  In 
Mississippi,  it  would  appear  to  be  dearly  a 
matter  of  economics.  It  has  been  suggested 
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UNTO-nSM  CASE 
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thla  contago  into  fbeos.  Tou  may  recall 
l^ttimty  that  tha  nawnaas  of  the  coverage, 
togathar  wttb  tha  aady  proMema  In  i^pUca- 
«"»  <<«ha  eRtaito  naoltad  in  a  good  many 
ratnaettm  dnlala  and  anch  bad  feeling. 
Ittar  a  xei||^«art  and  laiiely  by  virtaa  ot 
|tT»  ■■WiiaiBli.  IfUlB—'a  oov«i«a  ct 
«(dklllad  sfaalfg  fbeOttlaa 
but  aadar  a  Ibaattad 


think  liedlcam  ahould  naUy  get  Into  long- 
*•«*»  '•'•k  I  P««poaak  when  ogavartlng  to  a 
Ml«adar  year  baata,  to  ooatlaaa  tha  pnaant 
•killed  nuzslag  can  provfalaii  wtaleh  pro- 
vldaa  iq>  to  100  days  of  aUOad  nuialag  can 
if  headed  following  a  qualifying  8-day  hoa- 
pltal  atay.  In  addition,  each  hoapttal  patient 
ahould  be  guaraxteed  ao  days  of  poathoqtl- 
tal  extended  can  ea<fli  year  alo^y  upon  ow- 
tlflaatloB,  of  neceaal^  if  tha  attending  phj- 
aldan.  This  would  allow  a  period  of  ttma  dur- 
ing which  then  Is  certain^  that  the  skilled 
nualng  benefit  will  be  paid  as  the  Individual 
morea  from  the  hoqpltal  and  make  for  a 
smoother  transition  toward  alternate  can 
situations. 

Ptor  the  long  run,  we  ought  to  put  more 
money  into  home  can.  A  revised  program 
which  would  do  away  with  <Mfft^«^4ionfl  be- 
tween Part  A  and  Part  B  could  provide  SCO 
home  health  vlslte  per  '^'^'m'tit  year  with  no 
prior  hoapltal  stay  requirement,  but  aobjaot 
to  the  present  Medlcan  criteria.  Then,  I 
would  rely  on  emerging  eiq>enence  from  a 
number  of  experiments  which  an  now  being 
conducted  to  determine  the  appropriateness 
of  sltTiationa  In  which  the  services  of  a  home 
health  aids  or  other  nlazations  of  the  Medl- 
can criteria  for  organlaed  home  health  serv- 
ice* an  rttown  to  make  a  useful  difference  to 
the  Individual  and  his  family. 

Obviously,  we  must  do  mon  to  encourage 
the  f  amUy  to  keep  on  trying  to  mataxtain  the 
patient  in  a  home  setting  when  his  food, 
nnt  and  many  other  personal  needs  do  not 
become  a  charge  on  the  public  pune  and 
when  the  Individual's  means  and  rtaources 
an  used  in  a  residential  nther  than  an  In- 
«tltutl<mal  aettlng.  one  ooidd  provlda  a  cer- 
toln  number  of  guaranteed  days  In  the  home 
health  area,  too,  subleet  only  to  the  eertifi- 
cattan  oC  medical  neceastty.  but  \mtll  we 
know  man  about  ttie  potnitial  for  the  use 
cf  home  health  aldea  and  tiw  potential  costs 
**y  wa  may  ba  nmnlag  into,  I  would  stey 
w«h  the  pteaam  provisions  of  Uw  which  al- 
low aome  experimmtetton. 


ABinmSTXATION 


IM  to 


to  boa 


<nMl. 


of  one  and  because  z  do  not 


The  proposed  revisions  to  Medican  would 
permit  slmpUflcaUon  of  cumnt  systems  and 
of  administrative  structun.  The  simplifica- 
tions Include: 

1.  Medlcan  systems  nlated  to  collection 
of  the  Part  B  premium  would  be  totally  attoi- 
inated.  This  Includes  over  l  mtuypa  dliaet 
billings  on  a  quarteriy  baata;  dednetton  of 
pnmiums  from  monthly  chaoka  raealved  bv 
over  ao  million  OASDI  tM.p«ttfttortwi;  «td 
State  buy-in  procedures  for  about  2  inlUlon 
Medicaid  recipients. 

2.  Combining  of  Farts  A  and  B  would 
permit  substaotlal  »«T"*i»ntlttn  of  Medl- 
can enrollment  procadnraa.  Annual  open 
enrollment  periods  for  Part  B  and  detw- 
mlnation  erf  late  enn^ment  penalties  would 
no  longer  be  neceesary. 

3.  Determination  of  tilgiblUty  fbr  reduced 
cost  sharing  based  on  881  eUgtbUlty  should 
not  add  significantly  to  tho  anroUment 
process.  SSA  already  makes  Mrittralil  eligi- 
bility determinations  for  SSI  redplentsln 
37  States  and  can  certify  such  ellglbUlty 
to  aU  Stetes  and  te  providera,  so  they  may 
provide  extn  coverage  under  Medicaid  of 
additional    services.     (SSI    eliglblca    would 

^carry  a  special  Medlcan  card,  updated  after 
periodic  reoerttflcaticm  of  8BZ  stotus  ) 

4^  CTalms  payment  processes  wciuld  be 
^■vUed  and  abtnes  could  be  mon  easily 

to  bOl  two  programs  Itar  nimbursement  of 

I^-J^f?J"^"?-  *"*•  «»atnr*tlon  of 
IntermedlarteB  and  carrten  could  be  stnam- 
lined  ao  that  cross  checking  between  "A" 
■nd  -B"  type  coverages  would  become 
possible. 

6.  Admlalstimtin  ooaaptaalttss  and  po- 
tonttal  for  misuse  aad  ''■*rtflfaWfm  of  pay- 
OHBta  which  now  oeaor  to  tha  prnnew  of 
ooordlnating   title   XVm   and   xnc  relm- 


burswaent  would  be  eltenlaated.  Blg^ilflcant 
problems  cuntBtir  ada^  for  Btotea  and 
intermedlarlea  aa  i^  reside  vt  dlffeimt  tioM- 
framea  in  whl«h  retntftaasament  and  ^>pea]s 
deolalons  an  now  handled  for  Ifedlcan  and 
Medicaid  prograau. 

8.  Stete  Medicaid  clalma  loads  would  be 
reduced    and    related    admlntetraUve    pro- 
cedures simplified.  Medicaid  monthly  case- 
loads of  persons  eligible  tor  hoepltal,  ex- 
tended can  and  medical  benefita  would  be 
reduced  by  about  2  million.  All  procedures 
nlating  to  Stete  buy-in  would   be  elimi- 
nated as  would  otbec  administrative  pro- 
cedures nlated  to  enrollment  and  payment 
of  premiums  for  these  redplente. 
cosn 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  meet  funda- 
mentel  aspecte  of  the  proposals  I  have  made 
are  (1)  the  extension  of  ellglblUty  for  hoe- 
pltel   and  medical  services  coverage  to  all 
persons  age  66  and  over;  and  (2)  the  revised 
cost-sharing  arrangements.    (These  will  be 
recalled  as  including  elimination  of  all  cost 
sharing  and  premiums  for  low-Incotoe  aged 
and  disabled  irtio  an  881  ellgiWes;  the  two 
•780  maximum  liability  "oapr,"  and  an  in- 
crease in  amount  of  rataibumcmeht  of  medi- 
cal claims  paid  on  an  assignment  basis.) 
Without  pricing  out  at  this  time  the  savings 
that  an  to  be  expected  as  a  noult  of  im- 
pnved  a<toilnlstiatton,  this  Itarst  pvt  of  my 
proposal  would  ooat  about  #1.7  billion  in 
1»77  (the  aaaamed  first  fnU  jfear  of  opera- 
tion) .  It  would,  however,  be  oStot  by  about 
eO.S  bilUon  savings  to  the  Statto  under  the 
Medicaid  prognm.  Moreover,  the  apimiKi- 
mately  gl  billion  net  oost  dees  atft  td»  teto 
ascennt  substantial  offsettlhk  toveaug  that 
would  be  produced  by  extending  «^  M^dlean 
payroU  tax  to  cover  PbderM  ctvUlan  OBBloy- 
ment.  Without  preeMoa,  H^potat  to  that  if 
you  had  to  limit  toe  first  etoge,  yon  oould 
stop  right  hen.  This  reailgMbant  la  a  low-* 
cost   part   of   the   total   package. 

The  mort  eqienatva  a^ieet  e<  the  package 
Is  the  ellmlnattrm  of  the  Part  B  premium 
which  wenid  add  about  $IJ»  bmion  to  Ibderal 
expenditures.  oCset  by  iyimnrUnatoly  glOO 
million  Stete  aavtogi.  or  -waMd  resMIt  to  a 
net  effect  of  about  gl.T  blBta«  riddMonai 
public  monies  being  expendadi 

The  other  costly  ttausanse -primarily  fnn 
changee  to  cc^Fsnd  aervleea.  Tha  ramosdl  ot 
the  spell -of-lllnaas  wmtMpt  which  aow  ll^Hs 
the  duration  ot  livaUent  hespital  aervtoea 
would  result  to  an  asttaaated  8JI  percent  to- 
creaae  In  cost  per  eaplto  for  the  aged  and 
4  percent  for  the  dieabled  (thto  tocrease 
assumes  no  dMtoge  to  the  present  law  rastrle- 
tlons  on  coverage  et  can  to  payohlatrlo  boe- 
pltels).  Traaalatad  toto  dollara,  this  is 
approximately  gTOO  million. 
,  Tke  coat  intact  of  the  ao-day  guarantee 
for  post-hospital  extended  can  to  a  aklUed 
nursing  faculty  la  dlflleult  to  assess  but.  if 
we  assume  that  it  would  result  to  a  SCO  par- 
cent  Increase  to  cost  per  capito  over  exist- 
ing coste  of  the  Medlcan  akllled  nuralng 
facility  provisions.  thU  would  add  $800  mil- 
lion to  program  costa. 

Overall,  estimated  total  expendlturea  for 
1077  for  the  present  program  an  inptrted 
to  be  about  $22  billion.  Changes  resulting 
from  all  these  proposals  (assuming  the  im- 
probable effective  diate  of  a  drug  matotenanoe 
program  to  be  the  first  of  ^^ti^n^nr  y«^ 
1977)  would  cause  an  approximate  20  per- 
cent tncnase  In  overall  Medlcan  coste. 

The  total  additional  Medlcan  benefit  out- 
lays resulting  from  the  combtoatlon  of  Im- 
provemente  in  topattent  hospital  services, 
topatlent  skilled  nursing  facility  services, 
prescription  drugs,  and  the  coinsurance 
changes  (including  waiver  <tf  coinsurance  for 
low-tocome  individuals)  would  create  about 
$4.3  billion  additional  Medlcan  outiays.  off- 
set by  almost  $0.8  biUlon  at  Pbdeial  outiays 
which  would  no  longer  be  neeasaary  and  by 
about  $0.7  bllliOB  of  ndoctlons  In  Stete 
Medicaid  outlays.  Thus,  the  net  additional 
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benefit  outlays  rasaltlng  from  all  of  the  cov- 
erage changes  an  esWmnted  to  be  $2.8  billion. 
Taking  toto  n'rfvifT*-  the  elimination  of  SMI 
premiums,  tha  net  revenue  effecte  <A  the  total 
proposals  an  about  $8.8  bUUon  tocrease  to 
Federal  deUan.  oSlei  by  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately $0.8  billion  in  Stete  nvenue,  or 
a  total  Increase  in  public  outlays  of  $4.6  bil- 
lion. 

Then  an,  of  course,  various  ways  to  fi- 
nance the  proposed  nvlsed  Medlcan  pro- 
gram. Current  payroU  contributions  of  .9 
percent  each  on  en^loyers  and  employees 
are  scheduled  to  toonaee  by  .2  percent  each 
in  1978.  Why  not  assign  permanenUy  the  .9 
percent  to  the  Medtoan  program  and  have 
ttie  balance  of  Inoreaslng  annual  costs  met 
tbrou^  general  revenues?  An  approach 
along  the  lines  of  gradually  shifting  Med- 
icare costs  to  general  nvenvies  was  favorably 
considered  by  the  1975  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security.  Of  course,  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmeut  alnady  has  a  substentlal  commit- 
ment of  general  aevenues  to  the  Medlcan 
program  since  over  half  of  the  cost  of  Part  B 
is  met  to  this  manner.  An  tocnase  In  the 
proportion  of  coste  to  be  met  by  general  nv- 
enues  also  raoognlaes  certato  aspecte  of  Med- 
lcan benafite  which  differ  from  the  beneflte 
payable  imdar  the  OASDI  programs.  The 
OASDI  program  ia  financed  wholly  by  a  tax 
on  wages  and  self-employment  tocome,  and 
the  amount  of  benefits  are  related  to  the 
earnings  ot  the  warksr-texpayer.  The  same 
principle  does  not  apply  to  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram stoce  these  beneflte  are  determined  by 
medical  coste  incurred  by  a  particular  person 
and  bear  no  nlatlonshlp  to  his  wages  or  those 
of  anyone  else.  Also,  the  increased  coste  re- 
sulting from  special  cost-sharing  provisions 
for  low-Income  persons  are  more  appropri- 
ately met  from  general  revenues. 

009CLUBI0N 

My  main  thesis  has  been  that  we  as  a 
Nation  have  not  yet  condiicted  the  kind  of 
program  planntog  that  would  permit  the 
Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress  to  CMne 
to  a  sound  conclusion  on  universal  health 
insurance.  This  Involves  basic  questions  that 
affect  the  lives  of  the  American  people  and 
the  life  or  death  of  all  the  components  of  our 
giant  health  Industry.  Also,  there  are  Im- 
portant resource  problems  that  have  to  do 
with  manpower,  facilities,  planning  and  uti- 
lization and  cost  controls  which  must  be 
addressed  bef  on  we  further  stimulate  across- 
the-board  demands  for  services. 

Movtog  from  the  present  level  of  generali- 
zations to  the  particulars  in  planntog  a 
truly  comprehensive  national  scheme  Is  a 
matter  of  grava  portent.  It  will,  undoubtedly, 
cast  the  die  for  a  generation  to  come. 

What  we  need  is  time  and  a  mechanism 
to  devek^  a  loag-range  plan,  consisting  of 
agreed  upon  goals  over  a  10 -year  period, 
with  stoged  InvletBentetion  of  steps  that 
will  lead  to  these  goals.  It  Is  Important  that 
the  foimdatloa  steps  be  put  to  place  that 
will  permit  flexibility  so  that  we  do  not  get 
frozen  into  stiuotural  arrangemente  that 
may  not  prove  to  be  siifiiclently  pliable  or 
sufBdently  adaptable  to  emerging  changes 
In  the  delivery  environment  or  to  the  po- 
litical and  social  environment. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
that  we  have  failed  to  find  a  way  to  engage 
the  best  mtods  to  Oovernment  and  to  the 
private  sector  to  a  jotot  effort  at  program 
planning  to  the  health  care  field.  Much  of 
the  National  Healto  Insurance  planning  that 
is  being  done  is  taking  place  In  a  vacuum, 
so  to  speak.  Tes,  then  is  much  dialogue  and 
testimony.  T%e  professional  planners  to  tiw 
Federal  estahHshaaeot  will  undoubtedly  pro- 
test that  the  aoa-Federal  experte  an  betog 
freely  and  fbequsnUy  consulted.  It  Is  one 
thing,  however,  to  oons\ilt  through  testimony 
and  heaitogB.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to 
establish  an  toteractlve  mechanism  which 
requlrea  that  non-Federal  policy  experte  of 
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the  highest  caliber  from  the  private  sector 
be  a  part  of  ;he  mechanism  which  actually 
develops  the  policy  options  that  lead  to  deci- 
sions on  plans. 

I  propose  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  the  establishment  of  a  Presidential - 
level  Commission  under  stetutory  mandate 
with  full-time  membership  of  public  and 
private  policymakers  who  have  had  substan- 
tial administrative  as  weU  as  programmatic 
experience.  Such  a  Commission  should  be 
appototed  to  permit  npreeentetlon  of  both 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress.  The  subject 
is  so  complex  that  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion would  have  to  have  blue-ribbon  caliber 
staff  to  work  out  the  particulars.  The  long- 
range  blueprint  should  not  be  Just  another 
set  of  major  recommendations  on  which  ev- 
eryone can  agree  in  general  and  disagree 
when  it  comes  to  details.  Surely  a  matter  as 
Important  as  deciding  the  future  National 
Health  Insurance  structure  of  this  Nation, 
for  a  generation  or  more  to  come,  deserves 
this  kind  ot  attention. 

The  transformation  of  our  present  system 
of  health  care  flnanctog  into  arrangements 
which  will  be  supportive  of  tonovations  to 
the  delivery  of  health  care  is  a  complicated 
endeavor  fraught  with  potential  for  doing 
great  harm  or  great  good  to  the  health  Insti- 
tutions of  this  country.  We  must  pay  more 
attention  to  role  before  we  plunge  Into  and 
adopt  proposals  of  a  sweeping  nature.  We 
must  be  concerned  with  appropriate  balances 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors,  and, 
in  particular,  what  role  one  should  expect  of 
a  health  financing  system  to  relation  to  the 
shaptog  of  the  health  delivery  system.  It  Is 
possible  that  the  soundest  approach  to  the 
development  of  standards  and  to  the  organ- 
ization of  health  delivery  models  would  be 
throtigh  avenues  other  than  financing  and 
that  the  financing  mechanism  should  only  be 
supportive  rather  than  determinative  of  fu- 
tvi9  delivery  systems. 

To  sum  up:  A  good  strong  Medicare  pro- 
gram constitutes  one  foundation  stone — if 
not  the  cornerstone — of  a  future  National 
Health  Insurance  enactment.  Improvement 
of  Medicare  now  is  not  inconsistent  with 
any  reasonable  long-range  agenda.  Our  Im- 
mediate objective,  then,  should  be  to  make 
sure  that  the  Medicare  program  becomes 
comprehensive  for  the  aged  and  administra- 
tively more  efficient  so  that  over  the  next  few 
years  Medicare  will ,  not  continue  to  erode, 
but  will  move  vigorously  to  the  direction  of 
providing  greater  satisfaction  to  those  It  now 
covers.  In  so  dotog  we  will  be  making  im- 
portant contributions  toward  the  ultimate 
scflution  of  systems  and  medical  care  delivery 
problems  that  seem  to  loom  as  obstacles  to 
the  early  Implementetlon  of  a  National 
Health  Insurance  program. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  come  across  an  lUuminating 
column  by  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.,  citing 
some  examples  of  the  abuses  now  pos- 
sible under  the  food  stamp  program.  ITie 
need  for  serious,  tough  reform  measures 
is  self-evident. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

{From  United  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc., 

Oct.  8.  1976] 

EooD  Stamp  Pxocsam — ^A  Feoexai. 

FaaMKXNSTEIN 

(By  John  D.  Lofton.  Jr.) 
Hot  Sprdtos,  Ask. — ^When  Treasury  Secre- 
tary WilUam  Simon  recently  called  the  fed- 
eral  food   stomp   program    "a    well-known 


haven  for  the  chiselers  and  rip-off  artiste," 
his  remarks  were  predictably  greeted  by 
howls  of  outrage. 

"A  deliberate  mlsstetement,"  snorted  Sen. 
George  McOovem,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs.  Mr.  Simon,  sa>d  toe  South  Dakote 
Democrat,  "cannot  defend  his  charges  be- 
cause they  are  false." 

But  a  trip  to  this  city  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Fraud  Association's  Annual 
Training  Conference  shows  that  It  Is  Senator 
McGovem  who  is  misinformed  as  to  the 
facts,  not  Secretary  Slxton. 

Max  Shaffer,  regional  director  of  to ves li- 
gations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
San  Francisco  office,  says  that  food  stomps 
are  "the  new  money."  On  the  street  they  can 
now  be  purchased — illegBUy — for  about  60 
cents  on  the  dollar.  He  says  that  recently 
on  the  W^est  coast  three  banks  were  robbed 
and  the  only  thing  teken  were  food  stamps. 

A  Missouri  welfare  investigator  says  he  and 
his  men  broke  one  case  where  a  loan  com- 
pany to  St.  Louis  was  accepting  food  stemps 
as  payments  on  small  loans.  Both  the  pay- 
ing of  the  stamps  and  their  acceptance  were 
against  the  law. 

John  Grazlano,  director  of  toe  Agriculture 
Department's  Office  of  Investigation,  is  also 
a  speaker  here.  He  has  said: 

"Food  stsoups  are  stolen,  counterfeited,  and 
used  for  illegal  purposes.  lu  addition,  un- 
scrupulous persons  purchase  stamps  from 
legitimate  rectplente  at  discount  prices,  and 
organized  criminals  work  in  many  ways  to 
divert  food  stamps  from  their  Intended  end 
use." 

To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  food 
stamp  program  aud  Its  potential  for  the 
abuses  he  mentions.  Grazlano  potots  out 
that  $4  billion  is  Involved,  with  nK>re  than 
200,000  retail  outlets  across  the  country 
accepting  stamps  from  nearly  19  million 
people. 

In  its  1974-75  final  report,  the  Loe  Angeles 
County  Grand  Jury  says  that  the  California 
food  stamp  program  needs  some  administra- 
tive corrections,  but  "there  is  a  built-to  high 
risk  of  criminal  abuse  which  is  much  more 
difficult  to  overcome." 

The  report  notes:  "We  learned  that  food 
stamps  are  extremely  vulnerable  to  fraudu- 
lent practices.  In  many  instences.  applicants 
falsify  the  toformatlon  required  to  estebllsh 
eligibility."  California's  Department  of  Social 
Services  found  that  46  per  cent  of  food  stamp 
eligibility  determinations  contained  errors. 

Another  TJSDA  source,  familiar  with  the 
lawlessness  going  on  In  the  food  stemp  pro- 
gram, told  me  that  government  tovestigators 
have  used  stomps  to  purehsse  such  things 
as:  a  Communist  AK47  attack  rifle,  hereto, 
a  case  of  hand  grenades,  and  a  real,  live 
horse.  In  one  Instance,  a  prostitute  even 
agreed  to  accept  food  stemps  for  het  services. 
In  all  these  eases,  both  the  offer  of  the 
stamps  and  their  acceptance  are  Illegal. 

Rldtog  to  from  the  airport  to  the  Wel- 
fare Fraud  Conference.  I  had  an  Interesting 
discussion  with  Larry  Oberg,  who  supervises 
the  Wright  County  Social  Services  prognm 
in  suburban  Minneapolis. 

"Without  a  doubt."  he  told  me.  "there's  a 
fraud  problem  with  food  stampe.  The  biggest 
thtog  is  unreported  tocome  above  the  allow- 
able level.  A  serious  look  should  be  taken  at 
this  whole  prognm.  It's  time  It  was  revised." 

Ann  Hall,  chlef^of  Arkansas'  new  welfare 
fraud  unit,  teUs  me  the  food  stemp  fraud 
problem  is  "much  bigger"  In  her  stete  than 
she  thotight.  In  Jtist  a  year  and  a  half,  310 
felony  charges  have  been  brought  against 
127  persons:  "Pood  stamps  are  definitely  a 
problem,"  she  says.  "The  program  needs 
reform." 

It's  really  a  shame  that  Senator  McCtovem, 
and  those  colleagues  of  his  who  an  also 
knee-jerk  supporters  of  the  food  stemp  pro- 
gram, were  not  here  to  ftod  out  how  their 
legislation  functions  to  the  real  world.  The 
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_  »  few  (Uys  listening  to 
folks  on  tb*  fk«mt  lines  who  have  to 
•Dd  poUM  the  Rntnkensteln, 
vlilflli  tte  fsdnsl  food  stamp  progrmm  baa 
bceoms.  It  Is  olesr  tb»t  Secretary  Simon  has 
remlly  understated  tbings. 


WABHINOTON  THEN  AND  NOW 

Ifr.  EACHiETON.  Mr.  Presidait,  as 
fthalntian  of  tbe  District  Committee,  I 
have  had  oocMion  to  watch  the  derelop- 
ment  of  tha  District  of  Columbia  and  its 
enviroDS  a  little  more  closely  than  other 
mcmbcn.  In  the  lOth  anniversary  issue 
of  the  Washlnctonlan  magazine,  a  pub- 
lication irtileh  has  rendered  a  fine  serv- 
ice to  ttils  area  by  its  incisive  reporting, 
ttiere  ii  an  especially  interesting  article 
by  CSiarlcs  N.  Conconl.  "Washinston 
Then  and  Now." 

Ifr.  Cimconi  describes  in  graphic  de- 
tail tfa«  fUght  to  the  suburbs  and  the 
iMwly-reBllMd  need  for  the  entire  region 
to  begin  to  think  of  itself  as  a  single  unit. 
It  is  this  desire  for  cooperation — a  desire 
present  both  <xn.  the  part.of  the  District 
and  ttM  surrounding  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia juiisdictions— which,  if  harnessed 
to  actual  probkms  such  as  Metro,  water 
supply,  waste  disposal,  and  area  crime, 
win  give  hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Conconi's  article  be  printed 
in  theRacou). 

There  bcdng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

WasKOfOTOK   Trem    And   Mow 
(By  Cbarles  N.  Conconl) 

WmiAia  C.  Stuart  HI  has  lived  In  five  dif- 
ferent bouses  In  tbe  past  30  years  and  is  mov- 
taC^  again.  Altbougb  no  one  would  consider 
Gmart.  pnaldent  of  Washington  real  estate 
linn,  Stuart  and  Maiiry.  as  typical,  bis  fre- 
quent Gbange  of  address  is  a  Washington 
pattern. 

Stoart.  a  native  of  Tidewater,  VlrginU, 
moved  to  Washington  after  World  War  n,  a 
period  whan  tha  dty  was  seeing  a  rapidly 
growing  Isderal  estaWlshment  and  feeling  an 
aoota  tfiartaga  at  bousing.  Stuart  married  in 
IMO  and  lived  in  an  apartment  in  Olover 
Fsik  oattt  bQjlng  his  first  house  in  1955  in 
tiM  nawly  dsveloped  suburb  of  Westmoreland 
Bills  near  asTDIstrtct-llaryUnd  line  in  Uie 
IfassaebUBMts  Avenua  area.  In  subsequent 
moves.  Uk^jtater  WartUngtonlans,  he  ?irent 
farther  ootr^tU  ultimately  be  buUt  a  bouse 
on  tha  Chssapsaks  Bay  near  Annapolis  when 
tha  Capital  Beltway  opened. 

Nov.  with  his  children  grown,  Stuart  and 
bis  wUs  have  moved  back  In.  This  time,  also 
fitting  a  contemporary  pattern,  to  a  condo- 
minium fiva  minutes  from  his  Wisconsin 
Avenue  oAoe.  within  walking  distance  of  the 
Uttio  Valla  Mall  shopping  center. 

For  Stuart  and  most  other  Wasblngtonlans, 
this  has  been  a  community  In  which  restless- 
ness is  a  way  of  life.  kfoblUty  U  a  national 
pattern  that  In  recent  years  has  begun  to 
concern  urbanologlste  and  other  social 
scientists.  But  in  Washington  the  mobility 
has  baen  extreme;  the  Washington  Center  for 
MeirapoUtan  Studies  has  found  that  half  the 
households  In  tbs  area  have  changed  in  the 
past  fiva  yaars.  Nearly  00  percent  of  the 
bmisshold  baads  now  Uving  in  Arlington 
Coon^  did  not  Uve  at  tbe  same  address  in 
1070.  In  Montgomery  County,  the  figure  is  52 


percent  and  in  Prince  Oeorge's  Coiinty  50 
percent. 

While  tbe  constant  moving  about  con- 
tinues, the  Washington  area  growth  rate 
has  slowed — the  area  Is  growing  at  its  slowest 
rate  in  this  century.  A  slowing  of  growth  Is 
not  imique  to  the  area;  it  has  become  ap- 
parent In  all  major  metropolises. 

Tbe  new  growth  rate  figures  show  that  Ar- 
lington and  Prince  Oeorge's  counties  have 
lost  population  for  the  first  time  in  their  his- 
tories. Montgomery  and  Fairfax  counties  and 
the  city  of  Alexandria  have  continued  to 
grow.  But  only  in  Fairfax  has  tbe  growth 
Increase  been  more  rapid  than  it  was  in  the 
I960's.  Most  of  the  new  growth,  and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  another  national  trend,  is  taking 
place  in  outlying  counties  like  Loudoun, 
Prince  WilUam,  Charles,  Calvert,  Howard,  and 
Anne  Arundel. 

What  is  causing  this  slowdown  and  what 
It  will  mean  to  Washington  are  questions 
that  are  only  beginning  to  be  raised.  It  is 
obvious  that  growth  is  no  longer  considered 
an  unqualified  blessing.  Lack  of  planning 
and  reckless  overdevelopment  has  caused 
ugliness  and  pollution  and  problems.  What 
were  idyllic  subiirban  living  opportunities 
only  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  are  now  over- 
crowded communities  with  80€u:lng  tax  rates 
and  overburdened  public  services.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  city — crime,  blight,  and  conges- 
tion— have  found  their  way  out  to  the 
suburbs. 

In  suburban  counties,  where  the  growth 
rate  had  been  so  explosive  during  the  past 
two  decades,  concern  with  further  despoiling 
and  a  to-hell-with-them-I-got-mine  attitude 
has  caused  the  imposition  of  sewer  mora- 
toriums and  other  growth  restrictions.  These 
have  forced  up  housing  prices  and  stimu- 
lated development  and  sprawl  in  the  outlying 
counties.  Also  contributing  to  the  slowing 
growth  trend,  expected  to  remain  at  10  or  11 
percent  throughout  the  decade.  Is  the  slug- 
gish national  economy  and  tbe  fact  that  the 
federal  government,  the  area's  largest  single 
employer,  is  not  expanding  at  the  rate  it  did 
in  the  past  ao  years.! 

These  changes  give  every  indication  that  an 
invortant  era  of  growth  and  development 
is  ending.  It  Is  becoming  possible  to  evaluate 
and  redefine  the  growth  patterns  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  era.  To  imderstand  contem- 
porary Washington  It  is  necessary  to  know 
the  1950s,  a  period  of  significant  social,  physi- 
cal, and  economic  change  that  shaped  con- 
temporary Washington.  Grand-scale  urban 
renewal  and  freeway  building  began.  The  fed- 
eral presence  grew  and  with  It  employment 
and  prosperity.  Migration  into  the  expanding 
suburbs  from  the  city,  coupled  with  large 
numbers  of  new  residents  moving  into  the 
area  and  a  highway  building  binge,  princi- 
pally the  Beltway,  dramatically  expanded 
growth  and  sprawl. 

Unlike  most  major  American  cities,  Wash- 
lngt<Hi  had  had  some  early  suburban  growth 
in  the  19808.  It  started  when  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  began  building  up  the 
federal  bureaucracy  to  combat  tbe  great  De- 
pression. But  most  of  that  growth  was  of 
tha  bedroom  community  variety  on  the 
fringes  of  the  District.  Some  additional  de- 
velopment came  In  tbe  19408  when  the  mili- 
tary moved  in  to  orchestrate  World  War  II 
and  then  never  left.  But  it  wasn't  until  the 
19508  that  the  explosive  growth  rate  changed 
the  concept  of  suburb  from  bedroom  to  in- 
dependent suburban  community. 

Chalmers  Roberts,  retired  White  House 
and  diplomatic  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Post,  covered  city  news  during  the  earty 
1930s.  In  1962  he  wrote  a  major  series  about 
suburban  growth  and  urban  blight.  It  was 
considered  tbe  most  ambitious  series  ever 
undertaken  by  bis  newspaper. 

Sitting  in  the  book -cluttered  study  of  his 
contemporary  house  off  MacArthur  Boule- 


vard, overlooking  the  Potomac  Palisades 
Roberts,  presMitly  writing  a  bUtory  of  the 
Washington  Poet,  said,  "When  I  returned  to 
Washington  after  the  war  It  was  still  essen- 
tially a  Southern  town  and  people  enter- 
tained with  dinner  parties  at  home.  In  fact 
there  were  then  not  more  than  half-a-dozen 
restaurants  in  the  downtown  that  I  cared  to 
eat  in."  Hotels  were  then  the  eating  and 
social  centers.  Tbe  laws  forbctde  stand-up 
drinking  and  sidewalk  cafes. 

Roberts  said  the  city  was  carefully  segre- 
gated, with  almost  no  Intermixing  at  the 
races.  Even  the  civil  rights  agitation  that 
was  developing  Ux>k.  place  In  an  artificial 
vacuum.  "The  papers  didn't  report  it,"  Rob- 
erts recalled.  "Integration  was  not  news 
then,  "me  Post  was  a  leader  In  the  Idea  of 
desegregation  and  was  tmder  constant  pres- 
sure for  being  too  llbMvl.  The  establish- 
ment was  very  Southern  minded." 

Blacks  were  not  much  in  evidence  along 
the  P  Street  business  area — in  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Hecht'8,  Jelleff's,  Kann's,  or  Oar- 
flnckels.  The  suburban  malls  with  major 
department  store  branches  were  still  years 
away. 

What  Roberts  remembers  ol  the  suburbs  of 
the  time  was  that  they  were  mostly  bed- 
rooms— Fairllngton,  ShlrUngton,  and  the 
like.  "Por  the  most  part  the  suburban  area 
was  open  fields  and  cows,"  he  said. 

On  January  19,  1953,  Washington  was  pre- 
paring for  the  Inaugurations  of  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  and  Richard  Nixon,  tbe  first  Re- 
publican Administration  in  20  years.  The 
District  was  waging  another  losing  battle 
with  Congress  for  home  rule.  On  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Washington  Post  that  day, 
cartoonist  Herblock  portrayed  a  D.C.  resident 
with  ball  and  chain  shackled  to  his  ankle 
holding  up  a  sign  to  greet  a  mass  of  GOP  ele- 
phants, suitcases  In  hand,  converging  on  the 
city.  The  sign  read:  "Welcome  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  the  only  city  in  the  U.S.  where 
people  can't  take  part  In  any  elections." 

With  the  inauguration  taking  place  the 
next  day,  the  newspaper's  entertainment  page 
offered  a  meager  array  of  restaurants  and 
entertainment.  Restatu^nt  advertisements 
Included  the  Olney  Inn,  Oolden  Parrot,  Duke 
Zeiben'B.  Hogate's  Normandy  Farms,  the  Oc- 
cidental, and  O'Donnells;  Srrol  Oarner  was 
at  the  Club  Bengasi,  1423-26  U  Street,  North- 
west, and  Jessica  Tandy  and  Hume  Cronyn 
were  at  the  National  Theater  in  The  Pour 
Poster  and  the  movie  version  of  the  play  was 
at  the  Trans  Lux  Theatre. 

In  the  papei-'s  radio  listings  were  such 
standbys  as  "Stella  Dallas,"  "Front  Page  Par- 
rel," 'Just  Plain  BUI,"  tbe  "Bell  Telephone 
Hour."  Arthur  Godfrey,  and  Pulton  Lewis  Jr. 
Television  bad  much  less  to  offer.  There  was 
"I  Love  Lucy" — ^Lucy  that  night  was  being 
rushed  to  the  hospital  "for  the  great  event " — 
and  the  District  Commissioner's  report,  given 
by  Joseph  "Jlggs"  Donohue,  chairman  of  the 
three-man  Board  of  Commissioners  that  ran 
DC  from  1874  to  1907. 

If  there  were  house  hunters  among  all 
those  Republicans  coming  here  for  the  in- 
auguration, the  selections  in  the  Post  that 
day  were  very  limited.  A  Georgetown  apart- 
ment with  river  view,  fireplace,  and  sun  deck 
was  available  for  $185  a  month.  A  Georgian 
brick  townhouse  in  Cleveland  Park  with  four 
bedrooms,  patio,  garden,  garage,  dining  room, 
den,  fireplace,  and  French  windows  was  sell- 
ing for  $25,000.  Since  it  was  only  the  early 
stage  of  the  building  and  development  boom, 
there  were  few  ads  for  the  suburbs.  One  atl- 
vertisement  described  a  Maryland  develop- 
ment where  three-bedroom  ramblers  were 
selling  for  $15,000  with  $1,000  down. 

William  Stuart  remembers  that  most  of 
the  available  housing  the  area  had  been 
buUt  In  the  19308  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n.  "Tliere  wasn't  much  beyond 
Bethesda  and  Chevy  Chase.  It  was  all  under- 
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developed  land.  Nobody  went  to  RockvlUe. 
That  was  to  ban  and  gone." 

Stuart  wwit  into  wal  aatate  in  1848.  Fight- 
ing the  war  had  tncreaaed  the  ottyls  p^yal*- 
tlon.  tout  tt  was  well  lirto  «»  MgOs  lM*n 
the  buOdlBg  boom  was  underway.  "n»ere  was 
a  short  supply  of  housing  and  a  big  demand. 
There  was  tremendoos  competition  to  get  a 
house  listed  and  then  to  see  which  saleamw 
could  get  there  first  to  srtl  tt.  Everyone  had 
a  waiting  buyer.  I'd  go  anywhere  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Maryland,  or  Virginia  to  sen  any  house 
I  could  find.  It  was  easy  and  fast  to  get 
around.  We  weren't  as  ^nrawled  out.  We  cant 
move  as  fast  today  even  with  tbe  Beltway." 

According  to  the  I960  census,  Washington 
was  the  ninth  largest  dty  In  the  nation  and 
had  a  61-percent  metropoUtan  area  popula- 
tion increase  over  the  decade  of  the  19408 
from  967,985  to  1,464,400.  The  District  had 
grown  21  percent,  from  688,091  to  t09,ao0. 
Average  family  Income  in  1949  was  $4,130. 

It  Isnt  easy  to  piiqwlnt  all  tbe  factors 
that  caused  the  extensive  suburban  sprawl 
of  the  1960b.  THots  Is  considerable  feeUng 
that  the  1984  Integration  of  the  DC  public 
school  system  and  the  razing  of  the  South- 
west slums,  forcing  thousands  of  displaced 
blacks  into  other  netghborfaoods  in  the  city, 
affected  the  deelrablUty  of  the  District  as  a 
place  for  the  white  middle  class  to  live. 

But  not  all  suburban  growth  and  expan- 
sion grew  out  of  racial  negativism.  Almost 
from  the  first  day  that  man  l)egan  to  build 
cities  for  security  and  commercial  purposes 
there  was  an  acc<»npanylng  desire  to  escape 
from  the  pressures  of  \irban  IlvUxg  and  to 
return  to  tbe  less  complicated  life  In  the 
countryside.  The  Washington  region  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n  was  particularly  weU 
suited  to  suburban  growth. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  older 
communities,  the  surrounding  Maryland- 
Virginia  co\inti78lde  was  undeveloped.  Land 
was  IneiqpenBlve;  (Bmployment  was  growing. 
Automobile  production  was  achieving  new 
peaks  each  year,  gasoline  was  cbeiv,  highway 
construction  would  soon  be  In  full  swing, 
and  tbe  home  buUdlng  Indiistry  was  boom- 
iug.  The  detached  house  was  at  last  accessible 
for  many  people. 

During  this  period,  Interest  rates  were  at 
foiu:  to  four-and-a-half  percent,  and  even 
Uiough  many  people  wanted  to  stay  dose 
in  to  the  dty.  tbe  only  available  housing 
stock  was  In  tbe  subtirbs  and  lending  In- 
.  stitutlons  favored  suburban  Investments, 
especially  after  the  1964  school  Integration 
decision. 

After  1956.  according  to  Stuart,  realtors 
found  that  the  majority  of  people  coming 
to  the  area  "with  almost  no  exceptions.  If 
they  had  school  age  children,  dldnt  want 
to  live  here  in  the  city.  The  problems  with 
the  DC  school  system  had  been  wdl  covered 
bv  the  national  press  and  they  didn't  want 
tiielr  kids  In  the  city  schools." 

The  migration  to  the  suburbs  was,  how- 
ever, also  a  national  phenomenon.  It  was  so 
extensive  nationwide  that  by  the  1970s  the 
population  of  the  suburbs  exceeded  tbe  total 
uopulation  of  the  dtles.  The  1970  census 
shows  that  68.6  percent  of  all  the  people 
ill  the  nation  Uve  In  taie  country's  287  metro- 
politan areas.  Of  these,  M  percent  live  outside 
the  central  dtles. 

In  Washington,  where  the  71 -square-mile 
District  could  not  annex  or  grow  beyond  its 
Congresslonally  established  boundaries,  the 
percentage  breakdown  between  city  and 
subxtrbs  was  even  wider.  Chalmers  Roberts 
remembers  that  it  was  In  1963  that  the 
Washington  suburban  population  first  be- 
came equal  to  the  dty  population.  By  1900, 
onlv  36.2  percent  of  the  area  population 
lived  In  tbe  Dlstrtct.  That  figure  fell  to  36 
percent  by  1970  and  was  down  to  38.6  percent 
last  year. 
By  the  earty  IMOs.  theae  suboriian  gf«wtk 


patterns  already  were  being  viewed  with 
concern  to  the  District.  DC  leaders  saw  eco- 
nomic devek^ment  and  business  rushing  to 
the  suburban  fttfldE  like  Klondike  camp  fol- 
lowers, dralntaig  commerce  and  tax  revenues 
from  the  city. 

This  attitude  and  the  rapid  outmlgratlon 
of  the  dty's  whites  affected  commercial  and 
residential  investment.  Banks  and  savlngB 
and  loan  Institutions  showed  a  XacJt  of  oon- 
fldenoe  in  the  DIatrlct.  Investment  mcmey 
went  to  the  8ub«irbB  for  new  homes,  apart- 
ments, and  shopping  centers.  People  In  many 
parts  of  the  city  that  were  to  changing  or 
near-changing  neighborhoods,  ^spedany  east 
of  Bock  Ci«ok  Park,  found  it  was  Impossible 
to  get  money  to  buy,  make  repairs,  or  re- 
model homes. 

ScMnetlmes  the  bankers'  negattvtem  to- 
ward the  dty  was  so  strong  that  thwe  was  a 
reluctance  to  make  loans  eiven  to  the  tradl- 
tlonaUy  desirable  Northwest  ndghborhoods. 
wmiam  Slayton,  executive  vice  preshtent  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  re- 
members that  one  leading  savings  and  loan 
institution  would  not  lend  him  money  to 
buUd  a  hOTise  to  Cleveland  Park  to  1966  t>e- 
cause  "It  wasnt  a  good  rUk  Inveetme^/" 

Along  tbe  16th  Street  oorrldar.  property 
values  were  so  adversely  affected  by  deasgre- 
gatlon  that  It  was  ponlUe  to  buy  houses 
there  at  half  their  normal  value.  The  boos- 
ing supply  for  Macks  was,  as  It  Is  now,  severe- 
ly limited.  They  were  already  almost  oo«n- 
pletely  pushed  out  of  Oeoigetown  and  many 
to  the  comtog  years  would  be  poStasd  out  of 
Foggy  Bottom,  Soutaiwwt,  and  Oapltol  BUI. 
The  newspapers'  real  estate  classified  had 
clearly  labeled  "colored"  or  "colored  atten- 
tion" housing.  The  suburbs  were  virtually 
closed  to  blacks. 

Even  though  desegregation  was  slow  to 
coming  to  the  District,  totegrated  pubUc  ac- 
commodatloBs  were  hard  for  many  pec^le  to 
accept.  Washington's  segregatloBlet  pat- 
terns—this alwaya  has  been  kaawn  as  a 
"Southern"  dty — were  deeyly  eBtremofced, 
going  back  to  when  the  dty  was  a  Slave  trad- 
tog  center  before  the  Civil  Wte. 

Blacks  and  whites  who  lived  and  worked 
to  WaAlngton  doling  tha  early  19Mi  ra- 
memtier  how  racially  eegtegated  «ke«$^w«e. 
There  was  no  social  InteracMsn  betwaen  the 
races  and  almost  nroe  a*  tbe  isufsssltinal 
level.  Even  to  polltloB,  formK'  (Vmrnliwlcmw 
Donahue  remembers,  many  local  Demoorats 
were  shocked  during  the  later  yaws  <*  the 
Roosevrtt  AdBrimstrattoti  Whan  Maoks  ware 
for  the  first  time  permitted  to  attend  the 
Jefferaon-Jadcaon  dtonere.  But  they  sat  at 
segregated  tables. 

Finding  places  to  eat  outside  tbe  black 
neighborhoods  was  dIBcoIt  for  blacks  who 
worked  to  or  had  to  come  to  the  downtown 
area.  City  OounoU  Chairman  StsTUng  Tucker 
remembers  attending  an  TTHmo  t«agwe  Oon- 
ferenoe  In  WaShlo«ton  to  1969  and  staying 
at  Howard  University.  He  ate  most  of  his 
meals  there,  even  tAiougb  It  required  a  trip 
across  town  at  meal  time. 

With  Xb»  exceptloB  of  the  federal  eafeterias, 
tbe  only  totegrated  Mstaorants  were  such 
places  as  tbe  TMOA  and  National  Oallery  caf- 
eterias and  xrnl<m  Station. 

THat  situation  changed  dramaUcally  on 
June  8,  1958,  when  the  Sapteaoe  Court  ruled 
to  tbe  Thompson  Restaurant  Case  that  It  was 
\mlawful  to  deny  service  to  anyone  to  DC 
restaurants  because  of  race.  The  unanimous 
consent  decision  upheld  the  "lost  city  laws" 
of  1873-78,  which  had  been  passed  when  the 
District  had  terrltortal  status.  The  forgotten 
Uws  held  that  lestavrants,  hotels,  ice  cream 
saloons,  soda  fountains,  and  bathhouses  must 
serve  any  "well  behaved  and  respectable  per- 
son." 

The  test  case  began  to  I960  when  three 
blaeks  charged  that  lliorapeon's  Beetaurant 
at  Tag  l*th  Street.  Norttiwest,  refused  them 


service.  Once  the  decision  came  down,  the 
city's  theaters  and  restaurants  quickly  com- 
plied. Although  most  DC  govemmrnt  offldals 
and  civic  leaders,  wtth  the  cxoeptkm  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  wanked  opaa  aoeosamoda- 
tlons  for  the  DIstrlet,  It  was  neoaasary  to  use 
the  "lost  dty  laws"  to  open  up  the  theatera 
and  restaurants  because  it  was  assumed  that 
Congress  would  never  pass  the  necessary  leg- 
islation. 

Then  to  May  1954,  tlM  Supreme  Court  ruled 
<m  Brown  vs.  the  Board  of  Bdcwatlon  of 
TopeltW,  Kansas.  The  Court  forbade  '^separate 
but  equal"  school  segregation.  The  Dtetrtct's 
Roman  Catholic  schools  had  qnletty  tote- 
grated to  l«4g.  BUofc  students  had  exceeded 
whites  to  the  DC  pnbUe  sdiools  for  the  first 
tlma  to  IBiO  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  1953 
school  year  there  were  11,060  more  blacks 
than  whites  to  the  dty  school  systems.  Dls- 
trtct oflldals  moved  qul<*ly  to  comply  with 
the  Supreme  Court  dedslon.  Dtiring  tbe  sum- 
mer months  all  the  school  districts  were  re- 
zoned  to  drop  the  old  racial  barriers  and  on 
September  18  the  schools  opened  without 
problem.  Because  of  the  dty's  segregated 
housing  patterns,  however,  totegratlon  was 
Impossible  to  many  schools. 

Sterling  Tucker,  who  moved  to  Wash  tog - 
ton  In  1966,  found  the  racial  attitudes  so  op- 
pressive that  he  said  he  felt  he  had  come 
South.  "1  felt  I  had  to  reflght  the  old  battles. 
I  bad  come  from  Canton,  Ohio,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  Tm  about  to  get  toto  things  I  have 
been  In  before.' " 

Tucker,  who  headed  the  Washtogton  TTrban 
League,  pototed  out  that  the  year  after  he 
moved  to  the  dty  he  was  tovolved  to  a  major 
desegregation  confrontation  called  the  "Day 
of  Absttoence."  On  the  Wednesday  before 
Easter,  a  group  of  100  black  mtolsters  or- 
ganized a  boycott  of  the  major  downtown  de- 
partment stores  to  force  the  hlrtog  of  black 
salesepeople.  "It  was  an  impressive  success." 
Tucker  remembers.  "The  stores  were  almost 
empty  and  It  gave  all  the  stores  the  oppor- 
tunity to  change  their  hlrtog  policies,  some- 
tbtog  no  store  would  have  been  able  to  do 
alone." 

The  Impact  of  these  desegregation  deci- 
sions are  frequently  cited  as  being  turning 
points  to  developing  negative  white  attitudes 
toward  the  dty.  But  no  matter  what  the 
cause,  by  the  end  of  the  1950s,  whites  were 
to  the  mtoority  In  the  District.  In  1950.  DC's 
517366  whites  were  a  significant  majority 
over  the  980,803  blacks.  By  1960.  however,  the 
ratio  had  reversed.  The  breakdown  then  was 
346,713  whites  and  411,727  blacks.  By  1970. 
there  were  309,372  whites  and  537.713  blacks, 
giving  blacks  a  71  percent  majority. 

The  white  outmlgratlon.  although  not 
Identified  as  .such,  was  the  reason  for  Chal- 
mers Roberts*  18-part  series  In  1952  entitled; 
"Progress  or  Decay." 

Roberts  explained  that  he  had  l)een  writ- 
ing about  highway  planntog  and  was  aware 
of  what  other  cities  were  doing  about  de- 
teriorating downto»-n  areas.  "The  city  had 
bulged  during  the  war  and  it  Is  true  that 
they  never  go  home  to  Pocatello  and  the 
government  never  gets  smaller.  The  people 
were  moving  to  the  subtirbs  and  ao  was 
bustoess." 

Post  publisher  Philip  Graham  hoped  the 
series  would  stimulate  commimltv  leaders 
and  businessmen  to  organize  to  save  the  old 
city.  He  was  instrumental  to  the  subsequent 
formation  In  1954  of  the  Federal  City  Coun- 
cil, which  was  to  be  more  progressive  than 
the  Board  of  Trade,  a  spokesman  for  the 
more  conservative  business  Interests  In  the 
dty  that  had  direct  access  to  the  District 
committees  on  Capitol  HIU.  The  Board  of 
Trade  was  often  considered  a  co-equal  branch 
of  the  DC  government  and  Congress  fre- 
quently consulted  the  Board  on  city  matters 
before  contact  tog  DC  eAelalB. 

"Phil  ehtkham  vranted  the  series  because 
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b*  reooenlMd— ta«  wsa  a  man  of  vision — 
tbat  tli«  ettj  was  going  downhUl,"  Roberts 
■aid.  "Tba  rot  waa  moat  eTtdont  in  tbe  core 
•ad  it  waa  avldant  that  if  we  didn't  redevelop 
mnA  aava  dovrntown.  the  entire  city  woiUd 
die.  Tba  flight  to  the  suburbs  was  causing 
an  ImBfteme  eroalon  of  tbe  city's  tax  base." 

The  artlclea  Identified  tbe  city's  major 
problem  as  being  one  of  urban  blight  in 
Iilnfant's  Waahingtftn — that  portion  south 
of  Flflrtda  Avenue  between  Rock  Creelc  and 
the  Botomac  and  the  Anaooetla  rivers.  In 
thia  aaetlOD  of  tbe  old  city,  Roberts  wrote: 
"Btn  are  the  sliuns.  Here  are  the  dally  traf- 
fle  jams.  Here  U  tbe  constant  battle  for  a 
place  to  park.  Here  the  transit  systems  crawls 
along.  Hare  with  increasing  frequency,  the 
fruatrated  would-be  customer  finally  throws 
up  hi*  hands  and  decides  to  do  bis  shopping 
henoefMth  in  tbe  auburba." 

Boberta  reported  that  with  the  excepUon 
ot  ft  few  large  apartment  bousee,  practically 
«U  ttie  postwar  residenUal  buUding  in  Wasb- 
Ingtoa  w«a  outside  tbe  old  city.  During  the 
IMO'a.  for  examine,  only  seven  private  and 
no  public  buildings  were  built  in  the  down- 
town area. 

In  December  1851,  the  District's  leading 
depar^Nat  stores  had  done  a  million  dollars 
.leM  boatneas  than  in  the  previous  December 
e^  tbe  loaa  was  blamed  on  the  new  sub- 
uraan  rivals.  Heoht's  and  Kann's  had  opened 
two  large  eabuitMui  stores  Jhat  fall,  the  first 
of  many  stores  to  open  lar^  branches  in  the 
BuburtM. 

The  measage  of  the  series  was  that  down- 
town bUgbt  was  the  key  to  the  city's  prob- 
lems and  that  redevMopment,  massive  slum 
clearance,  and  better  highway  and  parking 
aooommodatlons  for  the  area's  growing  niun- 
bera  of  autocnoblles  would  save  the  city, 
making  It  attractive  as  a  place  to  live  and 
abop.  The  automobile  was  already  seen  as  a 
nuisance,  but  the  commitment  to  It  as  tbe 
single  tiansportatloci  option  was  clear. 

In  dertioptng  tbe  idea  for  tbe  series,  Rob- 
erts said  that  being  from  Plttsbiorgh  he  knew 
something  about  the  Allegheny  Conference 
on  Oommunry  Development,  a  powerful  civic 
organization  staffed  by  reee&rch  and  plan- 
ning experts  and  bringing  together  the  lead- 
ing buatneasmmi  in  tbe  community  to  act  as 
catalytic  agents — power  sources— to  make 
dedBloos.  focus  on  bottlenecks,  cut  red  tape, 
can  on  private  capital,  and  pressure  puNlc 
omdala  to  deal  with  the  city's  problems.  This 
organisation  worked  in  co<9eration  with 
state,  county,  and  city  officials. 
.  PliUip  Ocafaem  felt,  Roberts  recalls,  tbat 
the  Alleghenr  Conference  idea  could  be  ap- 
paitA  In  Waablngton.  The  city's  business 
leederaoould  organize  and  create  a  commu- 
nity power  base  in  attempting  to  get  federal 
monies  for  tbe  necessary  planning,  redevel- 
opment, uitxui  renewal,  and  highway  build- 
ing. Tbe  Pott  dldnt  look  to  the  District 
Ooounlssioners  for  leadMshlp,  Roberts  said, 
because  although  tbey  were  intoeeted  they 
were  powerless  and  the  District  building  was 
"like  a  hick  county  courtbouse." 

"Oraliam  met  with  buaineas  leaders  in  tbe 
lUggs  National  Bank  building,"  Roberts  i«- 
members.  "He  worked  at  trying  to  sell  the 
business  community  tbat  something  could 
be  done  and  said  Uiat  the  Post  would  take 
tbe  lead  but  needed  civic  entbiisiasm.  We 
were  dealing  with  business  and  financial 
types  who  were  mostly  damn  conssrvatlve." 
Oraham  was  seeking  a  new  organization, 
Boberts  explalnert.  l>ecau£e  the  existing  orga- 
nlsatlop  of  bualnesamen,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
"was  terribly  conservative  and  the  Post  had 
been  bead  to  head  with  them  ovor  the  issue 
of  bome  rule.  Tbe  Board  of  Trade  was  an 
aauvpbaus.  unwieldy  group  and  were  not 
very  synpatbetlo  to  the  idea." 

Tb*  "Progress  or  Decay"  swies  heavily  em- 
pfisiliMd  tbat  Waablngton  was  weU  brtiind 
otber  ettlBs  in  taking  advantage  <yt  new  fed- 
eral monies  available  for  the  slum  clearance 
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and  freeway  building.  The  oonc^t  was 
vigorously  eudor&ed  by  Graham  and  typical 
of  the  thinking  of  that  period. 

In  one  major  article  on  how  other  cities 
were  fighting  downtown  blight.  Roberts 
wrote:  "The  record  shows  that  Washington 
is  way  behind:  that  Pittsbiwgh,  New  York, 
Chicago.  Baltimore,  Detroit,  and  other  big 
ciUes  aU  are  ahead  of  Washington  in  vary- 
ing degrees.  They  have  coordinated  their  at- 
tack on  downtown  blight.  Washington  has 
not  done  that  yet." 

Some  of  the  examples  included  Fittsbiu'gh, 
where  a  MO  mUUon  Gateway  Center  was  un- 
der construction  In  the  heavy  industrial 
Golden  Triangle  area;  New  York,  where  mas- 
sive slum  clearance  was  underway;  Chicago, 
where  voters  had  approved  a  $15  million  bond 
issue,  part  of  a  $1.6  billion,  ten-year  buUd- 
ing plan  aimed  at  40  square  miles  of  bUght; 
Baltimore,  where  land  was  being  cleared  for 
its  first  redevelopment  project — the  Cherry 
Hill  public  housing  project — with  $5  million 
In  city  fimds  available;  Detroit,  which  was 
relocating  fauniiles  and  clearing  land  for  a 
lao-acre  redevelopment  that  was  expected 
to  triple  the  area's  tax  revenues. 

Although  Roberts'  series  talked  about 
downtown  blight  throughout  the  old  city 
and  the  need  for  freeways  and  redevelopment, 
the  real  target  was  Southwest  Washington. 
The  redevelopment  of  Southwest  Washing- 
ton with  bulldozers  and  wrecking  crews  and 
massive  relocation  of  famlUea  was  (me  of  the 
most  significant  acts  of  the  decade  and  the 
biggest  renewal  project  ever  undertaken  in 
this  city. 

"Southwest  was  the  obvious  place  to  start," 
Roberts  remembers.  "I  was  through  practical- 
ly every  block  in  that  area.  It  was  the  god- 
damnest  slum  you  ever  saw.  Sherman  Adams 
(a  White  House  aide  to  President  Eisen- 
hower] got  interested  and  helped  us  get  fed- 
eral money  for  Southwest  renewal." 

Southwest,  within  sight  of  the  Capitol, 
was  a  national  as  weU  as  local  embarrass- 
ment. By  1960  it  was  considered  one  of  the 
worst  neighborhoods  in  the  country.  The 
560-acre  area,  bounded  by  South  Capitol 
Street,  the  Anacoetla  River,  the  Washington 
Channel,  and  Independence  Avenue,  had  once 
been  a  good,  even  fashionable  neighborhood. 
It  was  one  of  the  oldest  sections  of  the  Dis- 
trict, second  only  to  Georgetown. 

Southwest  was  home  for  23,500  people,  76 
percent  of  them  black.  It  bad  an  average  fam- 
ily Income  of  leas  than  $a,600  a  year.  It  was 
estimated  that  76  percent  of  the  6,000  homes 
there  were  substandard — 70  percent  had  no 
central  heating,  44  percent  had  no  baths,  4-3 
percent  had  outside  toilets,  27  percent  had 
an  outside  water  supply,  and  21  percent  were 
without  electricity. 

Photographs  of  the  sliun,  taken  with  the 
Oapitol  as  a  backdrop,  drew  world  attention. 
With  the  demolishing  of  virtually  every  struc- 
ture in  the  area,  the  city  looked  forward  to 
a  significantly  upgraded  area  of  apartments 
and  townhouses,  a  theater  and  shopping  cen- 
ter, and  an  array  of  new  government  office 
buildings  with  substantial  pcurklng  space  and 
some  low-rental  housing.  A  freeway  also 
would  slice  through  the  area  acroes  the 
Washington  Channel  and  Haines  Point  to 
connect  with  the  inner  loop  and  the  Ana- 
coetla. 

While  the  families  who  lived  in  the  old 
Southwest  were  told  they  would  be  able  to 
return  to  the  Improved  area,  the  intention 
clearly  was  to  build  a  development  that 
would  be  attractive  to  middle-  and  upper- 
iacome  people.  If  that  happened,  and  it  did, 
then  the  experience  would  show  other  In- 
vestors and  timid  whites  that  close-ln  slums 
like  Foggy  Bottom  and  Capitol  Hill  could  be 
redeveloped  and  renovated.  These  other  two 
slum  areas  were  obviously  too  cloee  to  the 
grand  mausoleimis  of  government  for  com- 
fort. They  were  spared  the  massive  demolition 
of  Southwest,  but  they  both  were  upgraded 


substantially.  Blacks  were — and  on  Capitol 
Hill  stUl  are — forced  out  with  middle-  and 
high-income  whites  moving  into  the  refur- 
bished Capitol  Hill  towntaouse  and  the 
luxurious  apartments  around  the  Kennedv 
Center.  ' 

Roberts  said  the  Post  was  responsible  for 
getting  Southwest  redeveloped.  It  brought 
in  the  New  York  City  developer  WlUiam 
Zechendorf  and  his  tben  unknown  architect 
I.  M.  Pel.  Roberts  went  to  New  York  to  meet 
with  Zeckendorf  to  talk  him  Into  taking  an 
interest  in  the  Southwest  renewal  idea  as 
"a  great  chaUenge  and  a  chance  to  make  a 
national  reputation."  Pel  later  came  up  with 
some  sketches  and  'lifted  the  sights  to  some- 
thing  dramatic." 

Roberts  said  he  still  doesn't  know  what 
happened  in  the  end  to  Southwest.  "The 
basic  idea  was  tremendous,  an  upgrading  and 
a  mixing  of  the  races  in  a  city  within  a  city, 
even  though  the  moasbacks  In  this  town 
could  see  nothing  but  trouble,  since  this  was 
the  first  time  we  were  going  to  be  dealing 
with  an  area  where  open  housing  would  be 
required  by  law.  There  is  a  racial  mixture 
there  now  and  at  least  something  got  done. " 
But  the  promises  to  the  Southwest  families 
that  they  could  return  were  never  kept.  There 
was  very  strong  pressure  to  upgrade  the  area 
and  the  promises  were  forgotten  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  renewal  area  was  going 
to  have  appeal  to  upper-  and  middle-income 
whites. 

"It  was  very  evident  from  the  beginning 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  people 
living  In  Southwest  could  ever  return,  neither 
tbe  blacks  nor  the  small  businessmen,  most- 
ly white,  who  put  up  the  moSt  vociferous 
squawk,"  Roberts  says.  "There  were  exagger- 
ated promises  about  returning,  but  the  black 
population  had  very  few  people  who  would 
stand  up.  They  were  very  submissive.  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  do  such  a  thing  today." 

Although  Southwest  did  not  live  up  to  Its 
Idea!,  Roberts  is  annoyed  with  contemporary 
critics  who  romanticize  Southwest.  He  said 
he  argued  with  Post  architecture  writer  Wolf 
Von  Eckhard  who  complained  that  the  mass 
demolition  had  destroyed  some  "lovely"  old 
buldlngs.  Roberts  says,  "I  told  Wolf  he  didn't 
know  his  ass  from  third  base  If  he  thought 
there  was  anything  lovely  about  Southwest." 
Dewey  Hughes,  a  high  school  dropout  who 
now  is  an  Emmy-wlnnlng  WRC-TV  producer 
and  director,  grew  up  in.  the  old  Southwest. 
He  and  his  family  didn**!  want  to  leave. 
Southwest  was  home. 

•There  have  been  many  t-i-.es  when  I  wish 
I  was  in  the  old  Southwest  community,  walk- 
ing the  streets,  seeing  the  men  sitting  on  the 
steps  and  talking  to  the  people  you  knew, ' 
Hughes  says.  "I  long  for  the  days  of  South- 
west. It  had  a  family  atmosphere.  You  knew 
everyone.  It  was  like  a  country.  I  didn't 
realize  we  were  living  i!i  a  slum. 

"The  neighborhood  was  rough,"  Hughes 
recalls.  "There  were  a  lot  of  Italians  and  a 
few  Jews.  We  came  In  contact  with  each  other 
but  there  were  very  few  proV'  -ms.  We  respect- 
ed each  other." 

Perhaps  the  87-year-old  Hughes  U  slmplv 
nostallglcally  remembering  the  good  things 
about  his  childhood  and  overlooking  the  neg- 
ative parts  of  Southwest.  But  he  was  talking 
about  a  feeling  of  belonging,  of  community, 
that  doesn't  exist  now.  The  contemporary 
Southwest  resembles  on  oversized  architects 
planning  model.  Interesting  to  study  but 
not  livable. 

Hughes'  parents  and  six  children  lived  near 
7th  and  D  streets^  where  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  buUding  now  stands.  His 
father  worked  at  the  nearby  GSA  building 
as.  a  handyman.  "One  day  they  painted  an 
'X'  on  our  bouse  and  we  had  to  move," 
Hughes  remembers.  A  nimiber  of  other  fam- 
Uies  he  knew  moved  to  the  Southeast,  "where 
another  ghetto  was  forming,"  but  the  Hughes 
family  settled  in  a  neighborhood  near  Walter 
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Reed  Army  Hoq>ltal  wbere  Hughes  still  lives. 
Hughes  remains  bitter  about  being  forced  out 
of  Southwest.  "I  refuse  to  move  back  tbare 
now.  I  resent  what  hM>pened  there.  W*  were 
told  we  could  more  back,  but  a  wtde  dif- 
ferent class  moved  In.  It  aU  became  very  gla- 
morous there." 

James  Banks,  who  waa  in  charge  of  relo- 
cating tbe  Souttiweet  families  and  wbo  lived 
for  a  while  in  tbe  new  Southwest,  emphws'.s'  i 
that  the  original  pr(H>oeal  was  for  housing  to 
accommodate  families  who  lived  there.  "But 
when  land  went  up  for  bid,  Balpb  Bush 
from  Norfolk.  Virginia,  offered  to  pay  more 
than  $1  million  for  a  parcel  of  land  and  he 
planned  to  build  a  luxury  apartment  build- 
ing. We  didn't  know  tbe  place  had  tbat  kind 
of  aK»eal." 

Even  though  Banks  found  tbe  redevelop- 
ed Southwest  cold  and  Impersonal,  be  be- 
lieves the  old  Southwest  was  a  trap  for  tbe 
people  who  lived  there.  Once  they  were  re- 
located, he  argues,  many  were  able  to  Im- 
prove their  Uvea. 

Tbe  Bedevolpment  Land  Agency,  criticized 
over  tbe  relocation  of  the  families,  countws 
that  a  study  dons  five  years  later  showed 
tb'\t  none  of  tbe  families  wbo  move''  ov:t  of 
Southwest  was  living  In  bousing  In  need  of 
major  structural  repair  and  that  nearly  l 
percent  were  ia  dwellings  rated  as  being  in 
g.   i  condition. 

But  In  place  of  what  was  obviously  an  un- 
sightly slum  there  now  is  a  sanltleed,  un- 
imaglnattve,  and  in  Its  own  way  unalgtatly 
monotony  of  expensive  townhouses  and  blg^- 
rise  apartments.  Tbe  Southwest  freeway  Iso- 
lates it  from  tbe  rest  of  tbe  city  and  It  baa 
no  feeling  of  neighborhood  or  community. 
It  Just  exists  as  a  kind  of  in-city  suburb 
with  its  own  very  suburban-like  shopping 
center  and  the  kind  of  mindless  lesUlotlvw 
zoning  patterns  tbat  carefully  Isolate  com- 
mercial from  residential. 

The  streets  are  without  people,  without 
character.  There  Is  public  housing,  but  M 
is  relegated  to  east  of  8rd  Street  and.  tA^ 
though  tbe  new  area  is  racially  Integrated, 
it  lent  eo<momloaUy  integrated  and  tbsf* 
is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  both  middle- 
class  botoks  and  whites  to  send  tbelr  children 
to  public  B«aux>Is  in  the  area.  Tbe  proximity 
of  tbe  blaok  putflio  bousing  residents  flrlght- 
ens  tbe  middle  and  tm>per  income  residents 
who  complain  tbat  tbe  area  Isn't  safe  for 
walking  or  shopping. 

Very  few  people  would  argue  it  was  a  bad 
idea  to  raao  tbe  oM  Sontbwest  slums,  but 
there  Is  general  agreement  that  tbe  new 
Souttiwsst  U  an  eaample  of  the  wrong  way 
to  develop.  Tbls  feeling  la  beld  by  a  number 
of  people  wbo  were  strong  supporters  of.  and 
were  deeply  involved  In,  tbe  SouUxwest  re- 
development. 

Constance  McIiau^Hn  Oreen,  the  Pulltlzer 
Prize-winning  Washington  historian,  refieots 
the  contMnporary  attitude  that  the  new 
Southwest  Is  distasteful.  "I  wouldn't  live 
there  for  anything,"  she  says.  Even  Uiou|^ 
the  old  Southwest  was  "tiiabby  and  unsani- 
tary," she  adds,  it  bad  a  neighborhood  quality 
of  life. 

What  no  one  bas  ever  been  able  to  accu- 
rately gauge  is  what  effect  the  dislocation 
of  many  blaok  famlliee  bad  on  the  city's 
tight  housing  problems  ^  forcing  blacks 
into  already  overcrowded  Anacoetla  and 
Northeast  neighborhoods,  accelerating  the 
deterioration  there  while  spllUng  Into  areas 
whites  were  leaving  behind,  creating  pres- 
sure on  adjacent  all-white  areas. 

William  Press,  now  retired,  wbo  was  execu- 
tive officer  of  tbe  Board  of  Trade  for  80  years, 
believes  that  the  pressure  of  those  displaced 
Southwest  blaok  families  forced  an  unnatu- 
ral mobility  tbroui^ut  tbe  dty  and  domlno- 
like,  affected  neighborhood  after  neighbor- 
hood, upeettlng  tbe  balance  In  man  and 
more  schools  and  causing  more  and  more 
whites  to  escape  to  the  more  stable  suburlw. 
The  attractiveness  of  the  suburbs  as  a  d»> 


slrable,  convenient  place  to  live  was  enhanced 
during  tbls  period  by  an  all-out  commitment 
to  the  automobile  tbat  was  part  of  the  pas- 
sage of  tbe  1966  Highway  Act,  which  created 
tbe  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Tliis  pork  barrel 
bonanza  for  highway  engineers,  contractors, 
and  all  the  subsidiary  Interests  created  the 
powerful  highway  lobby  and  all  but  destroyed 
other  forms'  of  urban  transportation. 

Wltii  no  <»x1«tt"g  rapid  transit  system  to 
give  a  Unear  pattern  to  Washington's  growth, 
plans  were  qxilckly  adopted  for  extensive 
freeway  construction,  with  the  building  of 
a  highway  circumventing  the  city  given 
special  attention. 

The  dedston  to  build  the  66-mile  Capi- 
tal Beltway  was  one  of  the  moet  important 
decisions  made  during  the  19608.  It  opened 
large  areas  to  development  and  while  it  pro- 
moted further  qnrawl  and  expansion  it  also 
bad  the  surprising  effect  of  drawing  the 
metropolitan  area  closer  together. 

First  dlscuBsed  as  far  back  as  the  1020s 
as  a  way  to  route  non-downtown  traffic 
around  tbe  cU^.  tbe  new  federal  money 
made  It  a  poesibillty  and  construcUon  be- 
gan on  a  segment  basis  lasting  into  the 
IMOs.  Almost  ImmedlatOly.  tbe  BSltway  be- 
came far  more  than  a  DC  bypass.  The  traffic 
levels  predicted  for  ten  years  after  comple- 
tion were  reached  the  first  year.  The  Beltway 
became  Washington's  Main   Street. 

In  Frinoe  George's  and  FatrCaz  oounties, 
the  land  by  tbe  Beltway  was  vacant  when 
construction  b^pan.  but  by  1960  It  had 
quickly  flUed  with  subdivisions,  apartments, 
shopptng  centers,  and  industrial  buildings. 
Jack  Elsen,  who  has  covered  transporta- 
tion for  the  Pott  tor  more  than  20  years,  ex- 
plained tbat  in  its  negative  way  the  Beltway 
"sucked  the  guts  out  oS  tbe  center  city, 
e^MOlaUy  In  the  warehousing  industry. 
Previous^  the  most  acoseAbla  area  was  tbe 
city:  now  any  point  on  the  Beltway  is  moet 
accessible." 

BisSn  said  the  Ardwlok-Ardmore  area  Is 
an  example  of  a  major  concentration  of 
whotesallng  and  warehousing  operations 
that  grew  up  because  of  excellent  rail  con- 
nections and  access  to  the  Beltway  and  the 
John  Hansen  Highway. 

In  addition  to  being  a  Main  Street  for 
wholesaling  and  commerce — tbe  Beltway 
was  responsible  tat  super  shopping  oonten 
like  Tyson's  Comer  and  Ifontgwnery  Mail — 
it  pulled  Washington  Into  a  oommitnlty.  Hm 
Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies 
said  In  1972  that  the  "real  city "  of  Wash- 
ingtoneztendsd  to  tbe  Beltway. 

Squally  importaat.  Elsen  added,  the  Belt- 
way gave  soms  counties  a  sense  of  oommn- 
nl^.  He  explained  tluit  for  the  first  time  tt 
tied  together  north  and  south  Prince 
George's  Oonnty  and  east,  central,  and  west 
Fairfax  County  and  became  a  Main  Street 
for  each   of  those  counties   too. 

Elsen  remembered  buying  a  house  20  years 
ago  in  the  Mount  Vernon  area  south  of 
Alexandria  and  having  to  drive  across  tbe 
cotmty  to  Springfield  to  "cloee"  on  the  bouse. 
"The  trip  was  long  and  torturous.  There  was 
no  easy  way  to  get  there.  That  is  why  the 
Mount  Vernon  area  luid  traditionally  felt  a 
closer  relationship  with  Alexandria  and  the 
District." 

Tbe  extensive  freeway  system  and  the  im- 
{oovement  of  area  highways — Shirley  High- 
way, for  exiunple,  bad  not  extended  beyond 
Boate  7  until  the  late  19S0»— opened  up 
development  in  areas  tbat  never  before  were 
accessible.  The  Beltway  made  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  possible  and  gave  new-town 
developers  like  Beeton's  Robert  E.  Simon 
and  Columbia's  James  Rouse  an  opportunity 
to  build  their  pi^mmxi  commiuxities  la  un- 
developed areas  where  It  was  possible  to 
acquire  the  extensive  acreage  they  needed. 
And,  moet  Importantly  for  the  average 
Waahingtonlan,  It  meant  greater  flexibility 
Of  living  and  wosklng.  A  man  living  In  FaUs 
Ohureb  oould  now  take  a  )ob  in  RockvlUe 


or  ^rlngfield  and  have  a  reasonable  com- 
muting time.  A  man  In  Bethesda  oould  attend 
a  function  in  Alex|mdria  without  spending 
as  much  time  on  the  road  as  on  a  trip  to 
Baltimore.  Or  a  man  could  decide  to  live 
In  Annapolis  and  conunute  to  almost  any- 
where in  tbe  Washington  area. 

So  in  dramatiradly  changing  the  area's 
living  and  deveUH>ment  patterns,  the  Belt- 
way had  the  effect  of  giving  Washington  a 
regional  sense  of  identity. 

The  question  of  self- Identity  is  a  problem 
in  any  community  that  Is  mobile  or  has 
grown  very  n^rfdly.  But-  in  Washington,  the 
identity  problem  Is  more  confused  by  the 
federal  presence  and  the  related  glamor  and 
national  attention.  Almost  since  the  first 
govemntent  officials  moved  into  tbe  new 
oi4>ltal  city  under  construction  m  the  spring 
of  1800,  identity  has  been  a  problem.  Because 
so  many  people  have  come  here  from  some- 
where else  to  work,  many  only  "temporarily," 
the  feeling  of  "Just  passing  through"  per- 
sists. People  who  have  lived  here  for  20 
years  or  more  still  think  of  themselves  as 
being  from  Milwaukee  or  New  Orleans. 

It  is  not  \mu8ual  for  many  older  Wash- 
Ingtonlans  who  were  living  In  Washington 
in  tbe  19408  and  1950s,  before  city  residents 
could  even  vote  for  the  Presidency,  to  have 
the  feeling  of  home  t>elng  somewhere  else. 

Charles  Smith  U  71.  He  is  retired,  now 
living  in  a  one-bedroom  apartment  In  the 
Alban  Towers  at  Massachusetu  and  Wiscon- 
sin avenues.  Standing  In  the  apartment 
building's  laimdry  room,  the  tall,  slender 
man  with  the  white  mane  of  «a  poet  talked 
about  St.  Louis,  his  home  town,  and  how 
a  brother  talked  him  into  coming  to  Wasb- 
ing^n. 

He  talked  about  bow  he  worked  for  tbe 
Patent  Office,  from  which  he  retired  seven 
years  ago.  St.  Louis  was  such  a  dominating 
part  of  his  conversation,  though,  that  the 
fact  that  ho  had  been  living  in  Washington 
for  more  than  60  years  came  as  a  surprise. 
"I  haven't  been  back  to  St.  Louis  in  years," 
he  said.  "I'd  never  consider  moving  back 
there.  My  wife  to  dead  any  my  children  live 
in  the  suburbs.  I  guess  I  never  gave  being  a 
Waahingtonlan  much  thought.  I  Identified 
with  St.  Louis  for  so  long  because  we  couldn't 
vote  in  the  District  and  kept  a  voting  resi- 
dence m  Missouri.  I  guess  it  bec&me  a 
habit." 

Even  though  Washington  residents  have 
been  able  to  vote  In  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions since  1960  and  voted  for  their  own 
mayor  and  city  council  last  fall,  the  lack  of 
an  elected  city  government  in  the  Dtotrict 
for  so  long  still  contributes  to  Washington's 
transient  self-image. 

The  District  Just  doesn't  have  the  same 
relationship  central  cities  like  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  or  Chicago  have  with  their  surround- 
ing suburbs.  Unlike  any  other  central  city, 
the  District  has  existed  as  an  entity  unto 
itself,  with  fixed  geographic  boundaries,  con- 
trolled by  the  President  and  Congress  and 
with  no  polltloal  Influence  beyond  the  city 
Une.  Until  the  poet  World  War  n  years  of 
rapid  sprawling  growth,  there  wasn't  enough 
suburban  development  to  raise  much  con- 
cern about  relationships  between  DC  and 
the  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia  commu- 
nities. 

But  the  District  no»'  has  self-government 
and  there  is  a  growing  areawlde  recognition 
that  all  Jurlsdlctons  share  problems  and  in- 
terests. Crime,  air  and  water  pollution,  traf- 
fic congestion,  inflation,  soaring  educational 
expenses,  housing  shortages,  strained  sewer, 
capacities,  transit  deficits,  revenue  short- 
ages, and  unplanned  development  are  not 
confined  to  the  District.  We  all  share 
these  problems,  and  this  realization  will 
dominate  decisions  made  during  the  coming 
decade. 

The  19S0B  were  an  important  period  for 
Washington  because  they  represent  a  time 
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raotB.  fiat  now  ttrift  tMrHOom  period  1*  end' 
Ing;  t&r  mlftropatnin  i^«a  hm  tba  ajpporttt- 
nity  and  tbe  Htm  to  vnOoate  the  prerfiau* 
'..tvo  decadH  aad  set  ne#  gnb  b»aed  dn  a 
r«gloD«I  mwMuuui  We  m  growing  late  e 
nuttiav  etty,  from  Chtttbexstraxt  to  Msnasses, 
f roia  liWBbius  to  AJUwpatlK 


WORLD  ZJlWCOIfPCREMCE, 
VCASHiNOTQN.  DXT. 

Mr.  OOICfWATBR.  Ifr.  RviideBt,  the 
UJS.  Wttrid  PcBce  niraagli  Lair  Center 
nomOr  boBted  tbe  Seventh  Ctanf  etenee 
OD  Xaw.  and  tbe  World.  Tbe  Conference. 
wbtA  Boat  at  Waihlagtnn.  DX:..  txam 
Ute  U.  lBJkga4herlDg  o<  Judgae. 
WMi  lawefdaati 
itaearty  aU  cMHaid  areaa  oC 
tbe  dote  and  wbeae  aimB  are  fecwed 
OP  the  age-<dd  Ideal  at  the  great  law- 
gtnn  of  bJStory.  tbe  aeaich  for  woild 
flcder  wUb.  Jurtiee.  Ibis  dream— and  it 
is  flvcB&F  weetntawt  aa  bebig  a  goal 


ubicii  win  proTfde  growth  and 
'iiwmlrtnd. 
Hfc.  Pteaidaitk  aa  I  understand  it.  t2ie 
qwai  of  iMoazs  liar  tbe  rtfle  ef  l&v.  with- 
in and  among  nations  is  a  search  for 
t  pcaetteea  of  IntBrnattenal 
the  nUaacw  on  ferae  in 
Jtmiawm  at  feast  be  matched  br 
fiWnaw<fttdn  on  law.  m  tbe  view  of 
I  of  the  legal  profOKlao.  tfie 
ihfiKNUpendenee  of  paoplea  and 
larTartlng  advances  of    tachr 
I  whisfa  bam  I 


ctmMBt  m 

ftr  vMili  woiM  order  and  peace 
Is  oo-lniBer  impossiMe.  bat  b,  in  fact,  a 
erednOB  objective  of  the  mture. 
Mr.Prasirttni,  tbe  ddning  foroe  of.  the 
Omferenca  is  g*\»»W-  & 
of  the  Wortd 
OtnlH; 
tm  ttie  leva*  pnfesBla*  i 
are  exteBsvpe  and  weB  known.  I 
wm  merelx  state  now  ttiat  in  addttlcm 
to  hJa  ftwaaoaia  with  the.oenter.  bft  lbs 
praetiaa  is  both  national  and  intaina>' 
tlomik  h»haa  aanwd  as.  ft  J 
o<  tha  ^MT^sa  ai 
hm  wrtNM  er  edtted^at  least  1»  1 
SB  tbB-  law;  ftieludbw  an  extcBefw 
Tohmie.  nMemstfODal  Law."  in  whfd) 
he  eawipiles  tbe  bistoiy  and  cnrxEnt 
Status  of  international  law  and  tbe  agen^ 
ciaswUehessateik 

Mr.  PassMvt.  wbtte  I  did  not  attend 
tbe  Conference  in  person,  I  did  ask  ms 
legal  oonnsd  to  participate  on  my  bebalf 
and  to  pm^aEe  &  vQiort  f  or  me  of  tha 
TUm  be  has  dme.  and  I 
to  state  that  his  coBclasicos 
are  <|a!te  fSwrorable. 

Ftnr  examide,  it  is  impressive  that  al- 
most SjWO  Jndges.  lawyers,  law  profes- 
sors, and  law  students  from  131  dUTerent 
GOUBtrica  attended  the  Confexence.  The 
Conteence  was  In  fact  international  in 
aa  w^  as  attsBdaBBB.  la  ttiat 
t  languages  of  aU  sessions  were 


In  three  languages.  TiaiBdti  Fireneh,  and 
Spanish.  Sipultaneons  int^qiretatXon 
was.provided  for  partieipanta  tv  the  use 
of  headsets. 

The  sDbJeets  of  the  OsalteiieBOft 
well  worth  ■stentair  tot  WorklBf 
sessions  were  devoted  to  intematleiud 
trade;  the  role  of  mnltlpatkraal  oov- 
panles;  law  and  reform  of  the  inteqna- 
tkmal  monetary  system;  nuclear  assist- 
anoe  agrevnoits:  the  law  ol  the  sea;  the 
utility— or  the  lack  of  lk^-«f  the  UUted 
Nations;  international  terrorism;  eoaa- 
puters  and  flie  law;  and  intemaCleBal  en- 
vironment law. 

As  migiit  be  expected  of  a  gathering  of 
lawyers,  there  was  a  calm  »xui  rational 
analysis  of  these  and  other  *"^'triftHnT'l 
problems,  with  free  questioning  aHawed 
of  panebsts  and  ancakecK  The  agenda 
was  not  <nily  inteiesUay.  but  w«U-<ttgs- 
nbqed.  with  debates  Mmitod  to  a  reaaon- 
able'  time  for  each  psirtfcipant  who 
wished  to  sotak.  and  run.  aflcordtng  to 
careful  grouiul  mbs  by  Tf**^*i  comments 
OP  partlian  politics  and  diatribea  against 
particular  gevemnwnla  were  out  <d 
order. 

Ifr.  Prertdent,  I  eongratitete  Charles 
Rhyne  and  the  lawyers,  jurists  and  stu- 
dents who  were  collectively  gathered  at 
th«  Baaruth  World  Las  Coiafarence 
upan  a  successful  and  useful  meat&ur- 
These  lawyea  wesie  dates  what  hi  the 
highest  ealUng  of  the  legal  psafaasiasi. 
advocattagr  eider  withiii  a  legal  ujulum 
with  justice.  In  the  words  of  one  speatar^ 
this  was  a  Conference  on  world  peace 
with  order,  not  a  Conferenee  on.  world 
anarchy  through  Iswletinass.  And.  as  the 
great  Amesiaaa  hns-glser.  John  Mar- 
sati..ltiathe  anrloaaiApaP- 
wrm»taa&jmmm  "yy  eiaents 
(Be  laws  te  a  pcaeeaaMi  aitksl^  nMinner, 
without  shedding  tdoori'.  or  cieattug  a 
canteat,  qr  svaUfiiff  yopraelyes  of  fbioe." 

Mx.  Pratident.  we  eaa  aae  Cbia  basic 
meaaing  of  the  legal  prof asstoalw  neatt- 


s«A  as  Thanis  JfeflbisoBi  Ja 

son..  James  Wlfcon.  Afe  jtai  wifer  IftpdWan, 

Jbbn  Adwnw.  Patnck  HKiiri^  jdut  Ay, 

Jbtut  EBckinson.   aruj  Qeoiga 

waia  laavars,  one  aad  alk  TIms 

langrera  wMh  an  uadant 

need  for  erdcr  lliiiiih  a 

instead  of  ttvtar  br  i 

ferae.  TIkis,  one  of  th^  fiBMBuBBital 

principles  handed  d^'^'Q  ^  our  greatcat 

oatrfbtsls  the  idea  that  indtdduals  a.n<^ 

natinnst   even,  those  nations  vifih  an 

enonaoua    tairitory    and    iwimlatifini 

should  and  caa  govera  themadvea  by 

Jnstlawa 

Mr.  President,  as  our  Foundhig  Vfei- 
tliers  were  part  of  tbe  attempt  by  man- 
kixal  to  develop  a  life  govetned  by  Jnst 
laws,  so  the  lawyers  and judsta  vriia  par- 
tidpatad4n  the  Seventh  WarU  Lav  Coor 
farcnoaara  eantinulBg  tba  aaaseh  far  a 
better  life  by  the  itfe  ef  hNi;  aad  1  both 
cemaend  the  partjeftwaite  on  their  «b- 
deftakteg  and  wtahttmt  their  viskm 
may  someday  be  fumed: 

Like  John  Marsban.  Itteheve  thaCer- 
pekience.has  proven  that  na^Ung. short 
of  ga  iadeiLuate  °g°*— ~  tf 
aecare  to  our  eoMPtry  ai 
of  eseaplng  the  ealanitiee  of  •> 


tlonal  degradation.*'  But  alttr  tte  Mar- 
shall I  kBQMr  that  atOg  It  the  ttMaos  til 
dafspsa  la  arawmpaniad  by  atraptanca  of 
the  rule  of  law  wUl  WB  bfraan«4  that  the 
daarart  attrttntae  at  freedom,  oar  life, 
liberty  and  property,  will  be  ptotsetsd  for 
ourselves,  our  chHdten  and'  ttlelr  chH- 


I  asft  nnnntmous  con- 
L  Deolaratlon  of  World 
unanimously   adopted 

'  Confarencebe  printed 

no  (rit>Jectlon.  the  deelara- 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 


dren's  children 

Mr 
sent  that  a. 
Xnterdepoidi 
at  the  World 
hi  the 

There 
tion  was 
CEO,  as  foUows: 
WABaanrrou  I>»niMivnaw  o>  Wosut  Intkk- 

vKtmmmmnr  Aoopivd  a*  Womo  Law  Cok- 

rBMMXKE,   OCKMB   17.   1873 

Onoe  again  the  Wetta  Feeae  Tbiougii  Lew 
Center,  In  Its  Seventh  Confeiawie  at  Waafa- 
ingten,  baa  aflioided  tlie  farom  tar  akeailjers 
9t  the  world  legal  pnaaaBot  «e  eoaftdbvte 
ta  woald  peace  tbrow^  Bm;  tv^thm  exten- 
sion at  the  Biiiileiiae  wl  BiftRile  at  tarn  for 
ttie  aotatton  of  prableBiB  Ihaliig  tbe  tatane- 
tloaad  eenmnnltr. 

Ilie  OoBf Menae  dealt  neS  oiUy  wMb  new 

problems  facing  the  world  ■aaiiiilli,  but. 

to  dasil.  wtth  many 
oC  the  ■ame  problama  esDMaHBd-ia  pi 
Intern  BttOB<  i 


the  cause  of  peace. 
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fntematloaBl. 
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tlewfoe  idl 
in  BBad 

m  tl 
that, 
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BeasMnetotte 
ternatlonal  legal  ooaoepto> 
aaectlng  tae 


_  tiaajBgaid 

lUustrative  of  this  were  imiiiliilBBB  BiBalliHj 
a  laiBaiwg  frowwiWBa  ttn  m*  ignie  of 
a  lawy.  <»  p— aBen  and 

rtRhto;  a  standing  OesBMBae  am  Segal  8enr- 
loee  to  the  Poer,  aad  a  pngBaa  at  preoao- 
tUM  at  lagal  aaiylcea  <•  iaaiBaiiiils  and 
soetatal  gnnipe;  and  a  OtBatalaBea  ea  Prob- 
lems ou  International  Law  Underlying  Im- 
pro«ement  at  BMItB  Bcrrtcae  for  the  Boor 
m  Devalaplng  CeuaSBaaL 

SBtoB  one  of  tbe  pilliiaij  mtaiift  ofeiuiuF- 
ing  tte  peoper  obBervBaoraC  tbe  mle  of  Uw 
la  the  praaauui  of  »  eoart:  ttat  can  oonsldtr 
aoid  deelde  opoa  ilBpaBB  aaeeting  bxtariM- 
Oonal  peaoe,  tbe  CBBBBeaee  dineted  ite  at^ 
tenUoa  to  llir  TiileiiiiiBiBial  Oea^  of  Jus- 
tice and  adopted-pvapaaak  tbr  ataeagtbenlng 
tber  latematlaiid^  judicial  xnacabiery.  Ffob- 
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resolutions  oa  food  i»oduotlMi  and  dlstrl- 
butUm.  the  1070  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
Ui0  SMk,  f^  poUutton  of  tbe  seas  and  tbe 
gtrato^ttere. 

Tbe  problem  of  refugee  populations  con- 
tinues to  poee  a  dramatic  challenge  to  tbe 
implementation  of  human  rights  and  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  The  Conference  i^>pK>ved 
a  comprehensive  program  of  ussUtance,  call- 
ing tor  accession  and  adherence  to  the  1959 
European  Agreement  on  the  Abolition  of 
Visas  for  Refugees  and  other  international 
agreements  benefiting  refugees;  urging  gov- 
ernments to  afford  to  refugees  all  rights  \in- 
imder  international  and  domestic  law,  and 
advocating  the  principle  of  international 
solidarity  in  facilitating  voluntary  repatria- 
tion of  refugees  and  sharing  burdens  of  ref- 
ugee support  and  settlement.  The  problem 
of  ImplementaUon  of  human  rights  has 
moved  to  center  stage  in  international'  con- 
cern. This  Conference  approved  many  reso- 
lutions concerning  various  aspects  of  human 
rights,  including  the  prevention  of  torture 
and  fwt'iiman  punishment,  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  the  granting  of  diplomatic  and 
territorial  asylum  to  those  subjected  to  the 
threat  of  persecution,  the  reunion  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  freedom  of  international  move- 
ment of  individuals. 

Mindful  that  mankind  now  stands  at  an 
blstorlo  crossroad,  confronted  both  with 
great  inoblems  and  with  great  opportunities. 
and  mindful  that  even  as  the  Conference 
meets,  our  host  country  prepares  to  celebrate 
the  decision  two  hundred  years  ago  by  thir- 
teen small  colonies  that  they  were  truly  in- 
terdependent m  their  struggle  for  self-deter- 
mination, tbe  Seventh  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Oonferenoe  now  issues  this. 
racuut&Txoir  or  woild  xMrsaDEPENDEifCE 
Htmianlty  shares  this  planet  Earth  in  a  so- 
cial system  of  States  and  other  groups;  a  so- 
cial system  marked  not  by  exclusive  inde- 
pendence, but  by  interdependence:  interde^ 
pendence  in  security,  in  economle  develop- 
ment, in  management  of  natival  rea^urces^ 
Interdependence  in  all  acts  ta^n  to  secure 
those  values  sought  by  human  society. 

In  recent  decades,  governments  have  be- 
gun to  recognize  this  ever  increasipg  inter- 
dependence by  accelerated  development  of 
international  law  and  institutions  pron^oting 
the  common  interests  of  our  world  commu- 
nity and  seeking  world  peace  through  law. 
Nevertheless,  major  problems  continue 
that  drastically  hinder  aU  peoples  in  their 
common  goal  of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness".  Although  mankind  has 
developed  a  technology  that  opens  news  vla- 
tas  for  aU,  human  society  to  date  has  failed 
sufficiently  to  recognize  the  Intensity  of  in- 
terdependence and  to  create  the  neceesary 
institutions  to  coordinate  cooperation  in 
eradicating  its  common  problems. 
Therefore,  this  Conference  declares — 
1.  That  all  peoplee  and  their  governments 
are  now  and  forever  Inextricably  intertwined 
in  their  pursuit  of  human  valuee;  in  their 
search  throvigh  time  and  q>ace  for  the  mean- 
ing, the  goal  of  human  existence; 

a.  That  mankind  Is  an  indivisible  entity — 
If  any  person  hungers  qr  thirsts  or  knows  any 
want  of  well-being,  we  bM  know  want;  if 
any  person  suiters  deprivation  of  human 
rights,  we  aU  suffer  and  are  Jointly 
diminished   In   our  btunan   dignity; 

3.  That  the  time  has  come  for  all  peo- 
ples and  governments  to  acknowledge  fully 
our  global  Interdependence  by  crossing  that 
fundamental  threshold  from  national  com- 
petition to  international  cooperation,  from 
parochialism  to  universality; 

4.  That  the  members  of  the  world  legal 
profession,  having  a  central  role  In  tbe  en- 
foraement  of  the  rule  of  law,  are  under  q>e- 
olal  oMlgattoB  to  enUghtea  public  oplnloo 
and  to  Influeikoe  decision  makers  as  to  tlw 


ctmstFUctive  role  of  law  In  dealing  with  in- 
tematlontU  problems,  and 

6.  That  we,  the  members  of  this  Confer- 
ence, do  hereby  in  tbe  cause  of  world  peace 
through  law  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  JOHN  V. 
TDNNEY  BEFORE  THE  CXJMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION.  INFORMATION 
AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  4 
weeks  ago  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend  Senator  Tunnky  prepared  a 
statement  for  delivery  before  the  com- 
mittee which  he  chairs  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
Senator  Tunnky's  committee  has  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  in  the  Assembly  for 
oversight  of  human  rights  issues  and  par- 
ticularly for  f oUowup  investigation  of  the 
agreement  concluding  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

While  Senator  Tunniy  himself  was 
unable  to  attend  this  year's  meeting  of 
the  Assemb^  In  Copenhagen,  his  speech 
on  the  subject  of  the  Helshiki  agreement 
was  delivered  by  a  representative  to  the 
Education.  Information  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Because  I  think  it  pre- 
sents succinctiy  both  the  dangers  and  the 
opportunities  arising  out  of  the  accord 
reached  at  the  Helsinki  summit  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Tun- 
nkt'b  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
together  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
full  Assembly  based  upon  Senator  Tun- 
ney's  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Less  than  2  months  ago  in  an  atmosphere 
of  high  expectations  and  exuberance,  the 
Heads  of  State  of  35  nations  gathered  to- 
gether in  Helsinki  to  sign  an  accord  which 
was  the  culmination  of  almost  3  years  of 
tedious  negotiation.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
results  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Since  last  August  1,  the  controversy  over 
that  accord  semns  to  have  grown  rather  than 
diminished.  On  the  one  side  are  critics  who 
suggest  that  the  negotiations  represent  a  dip- 
lomatic coup  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
alllee,  the  movers  of  the  conference  who  have 
eagerly  sought  recognition  of  tbe  geopolitical 
status  quo  in  Europe  for  thirty  years.  Ac- 
ootding  to  this  school  of  thought,  "basket 
one"  of  the  agreement  relating  to  security 
Issues  amounts  to  no  more  Uum  a  blanket 
endorsement  of  Soviet  control  over  Eastern 
Europe,  and  particularly  the  Soviet  annexa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States. 

Oeorge  Ball,  a  former  Under-Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  close  friend 
of  mine,  recently  caUed  the  accord  "a  tri- 
umph for  Brezhnev  and  a  defeat  for  the 
West."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  summit 
conviviality  will  accomplish  only  the  purpose 
for  which  Moscow  conceived  it,  that  Is,  It 
wlU  reinforce  the  wishful  fantasies  ol  many 
supporters  of  detente  who  earnestly  want  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  changed 
so  dramatically  that  the  West  can  now  Just 
relax. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  debate  are  the 
optimists  who  believe  that  baskets  two  and 
three  dealing  with  economic  relations.  Hu- 
man Rights  and  tbe  freer  flow  of  information, 
rq;neeent  a  fundamental  breakthrough  in 
easing  Soviet  repression.  According  to  them, 
their  signatures  upon  this  document  will 


force  the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce  restrictions 
on  travel,  oommunlcationa,  and  individual 
freedom.  It  wlU  deter  another  Oaecboslovakia 
and  eventually  even  crumble  the  fabric  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  Itself  as  Mosoow's  alUes  be- 
come increasingly  less  dependent  on  their 
Soviet  brethren. 

What  the  optimists  emphaslae,  then,  are 
the  undertakings  to  make  It  easier  to  unite 
famUles,  facUiUte  famUy  vUlts  and  mar- 
riages between  citizens  of  different  countries, 
let  more  newq^Mtpers  circulate,  and  so  on. 
They  stress  the  differences  between  public 
Soviet  pronouncements  on  human  rights 
provisions  at  the  outset  of  the  Conference 
and  ones  at  the  end.  And  they  point  to  pre- 
vious expectations:  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  paid  a  price  several  times  that 
which  had  been  originally  demanded  in  re- 
turn for  the  agreement. 

What  is  the  right  answer?  Does  the  Hel- 
sinki undersunding  amount  to  a  plus  or  a 
minus  for  the  Western  aUies?  Is  Oeorge  Ball 
right  when  he  says  that  baskets  two  and 
three  of  the  accord  are  so  general  as  to  por- 
tend tmly  minlacule  holes  in  the  Iron 
Curtain? 

I  think  the  only  thing  we  can  say  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  Is  that  it  wUl  be 
some  time  before  we  reaUy  know.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  inscrutable  intentions  of 
Soviet  leaders.  We  do  know  now  that  some 
of  the  early  signs  are  not  encouraging.  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  speech  at  tbe  concluding  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  stressed  security  pro- 
visions even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
elements.  And  Gregory  Arbatov.  director  of 
the  USA  Institute  in  Moscow  addressing  the 
subject  of  free  exchange  of  information 
said,  "If  anyone  regards  the  ppovlsloiis  of  the 
document  as  a  pledge  to  open  wide  the  Aootb 
for  anti-Soviet,  subversive  propaganda  of 
matMlals  preaching  violence  and  stirring  up 
naUonal  and  racial  strife  .  .  .  this  U  a  pro- 
fovind  delusion."  Other  Soviet  spokesmen 
have  suggested  that  whUe  the  Soviet  Union 
will  abide  by  all  provisions  of  the  accord, 
baskets  two  and  three  must  await  further 
negotiation. 

I  don't  mean  to  sound  overly  pessimistic, 
however.  I  thlak  we  can  afford  to  withhold 
our  condemnation  of  Soviet  non-oompllauce 
for  the  time  being.  In  recent  days  there  have 
been  some  positive  developments.  Tlie  So- 
viets, for  example,  have  agreed  to  give  mul- 
tiple entrance  and  exit  visas  to  some  Amer- 
ican correspondent*  In  return  for  slmUar 
treatment  of  Soviet  reporters  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  an  item  that  was  specifically 
referred  to  in  the  Helsinki  discussions. 

In  short,  I  wlU  be  watching  Russian  per- 
formance very  closely  over  the  next  few 
months  as  I  am  sure  you  all  wlU.  My  own 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets  on  the 
Issue  of  hiunan  rights  and  communication 
has  been  checkered.  While  I  have  been  a  sup- 
port detente,  I  felt  this  it  coirid  not  be  dl- 
clearly  aware  of  that — I  personally  have  had 
a  difficult  time  In  evoking  a  response  from 
the  Soviet  government  on  these  Issues.  Over 
the  past  few  mcmths  my  office  has  ap- 
proached the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington 
a  half  a  dozen  times  with  specific  requesU 
for  Information  or  assistance  in  reuniting 
families.  In  one  instance  I  stated  clearly  to 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  that  whUe  I  did  sup- 
port detente.  I  felt  this  it  could  not  be  di- 
vorced from  issues  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  I  have  iiever  received  i^u  official  reply 
to  my  inquiries. 

I  think  that  we  here  on  the  Committee 
have  an  exceUent  guide  for  assessing  the  im- 
pact of  the  Helsinki  accord  on  Issues  with 
which  we  are  particularly  concerned.  Over 
the  last  few  weeks  I  have  gone  over  tbe  work 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Free  Flow  of 
Information  with  great  Interest.  I  think  tbe 
members  of  that  Committee,  and  Mpecially 
the  Rapporteur,  our  own  Mr,  Ruggero  Or- 
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of  Italy,  ■>«  to  b»  eMninended  for  the 
>*  ^9f  4M  in  ■yiitH—lilim  'or  u« 
.       — <*  ••  nm^  etmmraa  moA  taauee 
gMfKta^  <Nrt  of  BaiiiiikL 

DiaaaiiMMManM  for  wbMh  tlM  Western 
»•**»•  '"««*«  t*»  hnvleat  tn  HtiMnM  an 
tjreciaely  ttntantm  for  which  thte  ConuBinae 
i»6  vH^oaMkNI^  la  tto  i—miWj — human 
rtghta.  tt>»fti>  tow  rf  iBltinMlliiii  and  idns 
and  ovitant-  — rlwngw  r  tUnfc  w«  b«v»  » 
PMrtteolar  «««r  «»  aKiMfr  n»ltor  the  peiv- 
fonaaneeef  the  taran  of  the  agreement  with 
Ml  eye  to  Mie  review  epufcieuee  to  Belgrade 
m  ttrrr. 

Ii»  IBa  Czat  place,  I  think  It  ie  up  to  this 
Cemlfe  to  state  eleerly  tor  the  teeoid 
tiM*  K  t«  oar  iBtarpntatlon  that  all'  parts 
of  t»a  aoMBMBt   are   to   be    gtvea  e«raal 
IB  Itorthrti^utly  etated  ia  tiaatiil 
.',  I  thiBli  we  araet  oonvey  to 
the  BoTiet  Union  and  her  aBiea  o\tr  deter- 
mlaattan  to  see  that  the  agreement  is  not 
'  la  a  pfcoMwl  Caabloii.   hat 
to  BhetaMfla  ii^enaai 
oontaets  mast  hagin 
Mat ,  hiipBilaiiit   ef  an. 
I  flf  our  BMiahar  gor 
wa  mint  ooarinoe  our  Warsaw  Pact 

I  with  which  WW  view 
r  coatataed  la  basketa  two  and 
» or  the  tfaeoaaant. 

Bfaenld  tOi  whether 
I  correet  when  he  saM  la 
that-  'dKente  had  be- 
ef an  obeeaalen  than  a  poltey." 
pvinted  eat,  "It  te  •«- 
that  Iba  two  mmim 
I  by  tb»  oBfrtral  and  nnn  ■ngwil 
agree  on  nnitaal 
pegee  at  good  ia. 
good  wBl  .  .  .,  imt  the  nal 
at  detente  win  alttanat^  de^ 

happens  to  the  people." 

I*  <•  >By  tey*  uMi  belief  that  thto  Com 


BttfeaeaKB  take  a  poeHioR  of  leadership  In 
***.<—*  lay  eompUanee  with  the  HeMakl 


IMa*K  Apjomc  AasEKBLY:  DeArr  Resolv- 
TWwow  Th»  CoRrauKCK  on  Sbcu«it»  amb 
CInnriBiiiuw  n»  Koiops 

(neeented  by  Subcommittee  on  the  Kree 
now  eC  mibnnatlon  of  the  Committee  on 
Wwatlon,  information  and  Cultural  At- 
fhtn.) 

The  AaaemMy. 

Shppor^ig  the  stepa  taken  towards  detente 
by  tla  aUnlng  of  Am  Wattwvi  Agreement  on 
ttovm^  and  oooperatlon  in  Bnrope; 

MOng  tlM  tmpnrtance  ag  the  Third  Basket 
*— "—  la  tile  Apaemant  lalating  to  the 
•""'•■lit  of  people  and  the  flow  of  inforraa- 
ttOB  balaeuu  laat  and  West; 

■iBAtfoC  the  darteion  of  the  AasembiyB 
yfa-OuPPPtttae  on  the  Jtee  Plow  of  Infomm- 
g?*^  *o  t«lr  the  execxrtlon  of  the  Thlrt 
BiBket  agreflnents; 

Vrgm  member  governments  of  the  North 
Athuitte  AlUaaee: 

ta  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  con- 
cradr  the  agreements  neceaaarv  to  carrv  out 
the  Helsinki  acconl: 

t«eraphaslaB  to  the  governments  of  the 
*>vW.  TTnlon  and  other  Warsaw  Treaty  pow- 
err  0»e  luipurtance  of  the  fiaer  movement 
of  people  and  information  to  adilevlnr  a 
genuine  detente; 

to  monitor  carefully  the  Implementation 
of  the  Helalnkl  Agreement  so  that  a  detaOed 
aooountlng  may  be  presented  to  the  f  ollow-np 
conference.  In  Belgrade,  in  June  1977. 


areas.  Alarmed  by  rising  postage  costs, 
delays  In  mail  delivery,  the  closing  of 
small  rural  pogt  offices,  and  other  peri- 
odic inituits,  oar  conatttuentc  are  reg- 
istering dissatisfaction  vith  postal  poli- 
cies at  an  almost  unprecedented  level. 
The  current  attention  within  both  houses 
<d  Congren  to  tastelattve  remedies  for 
pwtal  problems  reflecte  a  growbic  feel- 
tor.  I  ttatek.  that  CooKreas  has  •  re- 
OxmsttriiltT  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  heip  resolve  some  of  the  problems 
that  postal  service  officials  have  been  un- 
able, or  unwilling  to  resolVB  themsdves. 
Not  too  lonp  ago,  I  introduced  the 
Private  Ihdhrtduals'  Postal  Rate  Relief 
Act  of  1975— S.  242»— designed  to  to- 
surettiat  postage  rates  for  Individnal 
citizens  do  not  rise  above  the  current  10 
cents  level.  Stace  then,  ttie  bill  has  re- 
ceived bipartisan  support  from  cospon- 
sors  representing  the  geographic  span 
**  **^l?5f*"*'  *°**  tetters  in  support  of 
the  legtdlitlan  have  come  to  my  offlee 
from  more  meat  20  States.  Ibk  tatenst 
^  faeUeve.  reflects  well-foanded  eoneem 
amonjr  a  majority  of  prtrate  cltlaens 
about  the  nerer-endhig  increase  hi  rates 
for  flrst-class  postage  stamps. 

Citizens  are  snggestlnK  a  number  of 
methods  by  ^^idi  Congress  miglit  con- 
tribute to  the  efflefency  and  the  ecoDomy 
of  man  service  operatSonr.  Seme  believe 
that  Congress  should  resume  fWI  con- 
trol over  postal  management  ami  poM- 
cles,  wMleotfteis  believe  fliat  tBiaaimUm 
of  a  Government  "monoprtjr"  over  pos- 
tal service  thrangb  repeal  of  the  private 
express  statutes  woidtf  Introdoee  a 
healthy  system  of  competition  for  prices 
and  serrlee. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and 
thought-provoking  renommendstton  I 
naveyet  received  arrived  last  week  from 
Stockton.  Kims.  PIT  tar  resMeiite  of  thb 
small  rural  community  in  the  nortb- 
westexn  sectian  of  my  home  State  ad- 
dressed a  petitloo  to  CoBgressiaaa  Kbzh 
ScBBuim  and  myself  in  support  of  "re- 
establishing the  poay>  •xprcBs,"  as  a 
means  of  improving  our  natioawlde  pes- 
tal  system.  I  believe  that  the  sfDcertty 
of  the  sugKestion.  and  the  muleiiirlns 
feeling  of  frustration  that  motivated  B. 
deserve  the  attention  of  an  Ifnitfifiri  af 
the  UA.  Soiatc.  We  woiikl  do  weB  ta 
iieed  the  message  as  we  study  pKDposais 
to  iaiprovv  thomidl  service  in  the  moatiis 
ahead. 

Mir.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fbll  text  of  the  petition  be 
printed  In  the  RscoaA. 

•niore  b^BS  ne  objeetlon,  the  peUtion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoaa, 
as  foHows: 

PxRriow 


October  20,  1975 


mise  In  postal  rates  and- postal  enqrtoyees 
salaries,  there  ha*  baen  a  dettiuiaUoalH  the 
postal  service,  and  wo  are  fewmi  that  upon 
installation  of  the  prasenay  propoead  raise 
the  service  wfll  deteriorate  to  notttlng. 

Now  therrtbre.  we  the'  ondiBnigned  rest- 
dents  of  the  City  of  8to<*ton,  Kansas,  and 
snnvradlng  community,  hereby  petition  you 
to  forttjwith  introduce  legMstloa  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  fbr  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  the  Pony  Bxpress,  which  in 
t^r  ^"^bte  opinion  would  speetf  up  the  pres- 
ent postal  eervloe  and  at  lease  deliver  our 
Sunday  Edition  of  the  Topefts  Dally  Capital 
on  Monday  Instead  of  on  Taeadky.  Tom-  ef- 
forts  m    this   matter   will   be   greatlT    ap- 


fSARORTBXAI. 


REESTABLISH  TOE  PONY  EXPRESS? 

>*^JMUL  Mr  PBHKtaBt;  z  kmnvOMl 
my  eeBe— oes  ta  the  Sesate  are  aware 
of  giifwiut  discontent  with  mall  service 
in  tniii  ooiintrg  as  expressed  by  pxivate 
citizens,    particularly    those    hi    rural 


To  the  Honorable  Robert  Dole,  VS.  Sen- 
ator froci  Kansas,  and  the  Rbnorable  Keith 
O.  Sebellus,  VS.  Representative  ftron  the 
First  District  of  Kansas  : 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
haa  developed  Into  nothing  more  than  a  big 
Joke,  and  we  note  that  there  is  a  movement 
to  close  the  Third  and  Fourth.  Class  Poet- 
offlces  In  the  country,  and  for  no  more  goalee 
than  we  get  through  these  PoatoOMe.  it  is 
prabahly  tust  aa  weU  that  they  be  olaaad.  And 

WlMna^  H^  acpaav  that  a  mtee  at  peatal 
rtm.  aad  aalavlea  of  petal  innnhrrBia  u 
abau*  to  b»  bastowed  upon  w.  And 

Whereas,  from  past  experience  with  each 


Mr.  PROXUIRB.  Mr.  President,  CBS 
offered  the  nation's  viewer*  a  stirring 
and  Higniflrant  tdeviskm  dnmm  the  eve- 
nizw  of  October  3,  \VK.  BMIOed  "Fter 
on  Trial,"  this  2-lHmr  prugiam  MA  ttie 
story  of  John  Hemy  ntirik.  «  televisfon 
and  radio  perfiomier  of  t&e  1^0%  whose 
career  was  almost  destnacd  by  black- 
listing. 

Faulk  was  only  cmt  <d.  many  per- 
fonnen  during  tkat  peital  tobe  charged 
with  pro-Ctemamnist  *«ii*"tf.'  Hto  ae- 
cTisers— Aware,  Ine.,  Lawnoee  Johnson, 
and  Vincent  Hartnett — used  McCartlis- 
ite  tactics  to  tag  M*.  E«udk.  aa  a  Bed 
sympathizer.  Unfieundad  ntnisntlnnn  ai>4 
damaging  immendoa  wnc  the  malar 
methods  of  tlieas  seM-styMT  soper-pa- 
triots. 

Many  deeeot  Amaciaans— tetaUy  in- 
nocent of  ansr  TTrmw  iitnir  had  their 
careers  mined  by  slnMar  ehargcs  But 
Mr.  PftuMc,  who  lost  Ma  Ja»  wiOi  CBS 
in  the  wake  of  the  pro-Qmnnuidst  al- 
legations levied  against  hfcn.  stood  his 
ground.  After  a  long  struggle,  he  won  a 
$3.5  million  libel  suit  «HfP^Tr^  bin  aocusei-s 
and  thus  helped  biBV  tke  despicable 
practice  of  Mnrkl^tiiiiM. 

Mr.  President,  CBS  deserves  high 
vinne  toe  presentfais  •*Fe«r  on  Trial" 
to  the  American  people.  The  netwoiic 
showed  courage  and  a  cammeiulable 
capacity  for  sclf-orifieism  by  airing  this 
show,  tt  was  CBSk  after  all»  that  find 
the  beleaguered  Mr.  VtMrikln  the  UM's. 
But  beyond  that^  "Tlwi  o»  THay  le- 
minds  as  an  oaeb  ttgatn  ef  «»e  ef  the 
darkest  periods  in  Ameileau  hbtory. 
In  the  1950*s  the  evils  of  MECetrthyism— 
and  McCarthylte  tactics  threatened  to 
undermine  the  very  fomulatiQna  ot  our 
demoeratte  form  of  govemnenk  We 
must  never  permit  a  stater  era  of 
shame  to  recur. 

Because  "Ptear  on  Trisd"  graphically 
conveys  the  effects  and  excesses  of  Mc- 
Carthylte tactics.  1  beBeve  it  vital  to 
preserve  the  text  of  this  highly  impor- 
tant presentation.  For  that  reason.  I  asji 
unanlmcwB  ooaaent  that  the  program 
script  be  printed  In  theitacaiiB. 

There  behig  no  objeeflon,  the  program 
script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RrcoRD,  as  follows: 
Gkorgb  C.  Scott.  Wiluum  Dbmne,  w 

Pbak  ok  IteAL 
Starring:   Dwrethv,  TiIHsbl  mutsm  Bed- 
fltfd,  MUt  Kogaa.  ABaa^MttM 
Ban  Plaaaa,  John  «-[»^*«— ^  Jaig 

Paul  Heobt.  and  Lois  Nettleimk  arBha  Ctay- 

bourne. 
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Executive  prodnceiB — Alan  Landsburg — 
Laurence  D.  Savadofve. 

Produeed  by  Staaley  Chase. 

Written  for  television  by  David  Rlntels. 

Based  cm  a  book  by  John  Henry  Faulk. 

Directed  by  Iiamont  Johnson. 

Geomw  O.  Soott.  In  America  in  the  Nine- 
teen Pllty%  t*»e  time  of  McOarthylsm,  when 
an  unsubstantiated  charge  that  a  man  was 
a  Commimlst  meant  that  s  CBS  broadcaster 
could  be  driven  off  the  air  and  deprived  of 
his  right  to  earn  a  Uvlng,  or  even  to  live  .  .  . 

Geobge  C.  Scott's  Voice.  . . .  one  mim,  John 
Henry  Faulk,  fought  back  against  the  same 
climate  of  fear,  which  had  caused  teachers 
to  be  fired  from  schools,  ministers,  govern- 
ment woriters  (torn  their  Jobs. 

Geosgk  O.  Scott's  Voice.  Against  that  fear, 
which  for  ten  long  years,  had  turned  Ameri- 
can against  American. 

Faulk's  Voice.  Hearthstone.  That  Is  a  rare 
old  bread,  too. 

Tastes  more  than  fine  with  Just  about  any- 
thing. 

Faui-k's  Voice.  Plain  salt  butter.  Lingoberry 
jam  .  .  .  with  a  double  dip  o'  peach  pre- 
serves. M'mm'mmm. 

Faulk's  Voice.  I  sure  do  miss  my  Aunt 
Ethel's  preserves.  Aunt  Ethel  always  was  the 
best  cook  and  canner  In  the  family. 

Faulk's  Voice.  Maybe  even  in  East  Texas. 
I  never  could  figure  out  how  come,  with  a 
wife  who  cooked  like  Aimt  Kthel,  Uncle 
Harold  was  so  thla. 

He  was  so  thin  he  only  had  one  side. 

Faulk's  Voice.  And  I  remember  seeln"  him 
with  his  tongue  stuck  out.  I  forget  exactly 
who  he  was  mad  at,  one  o*  tbe  hired  hands 
moren  likely.  Ralph,  I  would  eay,  he  probably 
milked  the  oows  with  cold  hands. 

Faulk's  Voaa.  Tliough  (laughing)  why 
Uncle  HarcAd  should  be  mad  at  that,  I 
don't  rightly  kntw?. 

Faulk.  The  oow.  Old  Bessie,  now,  I  can 
understand  that,  anyway,  there  was  Uncle 
Harold  with  his  tongue  stuck  out,  and  his 
shadow  lookln"  like  a  zipper,  Uncle  Harold 
wzs  that  thin. 

They  tell  me  that  does  it  for  another  after- 
noon, friends  and  nel^ibboiB. 

Faulk  (off ) .  Jtod  stay  tuned  now  for  Dallas 
Townsend  and  the  .  .  . 

Faulk.  .  .  .  CBS  six  o'clock  news. 

Faulk  (off).  Until  tomorrow  then,  good 
afternoon  from  Johnny's  Front  Porch. 

Faulk.  TWra  care  o"  yourselves  and  one  an- 
other and  have  a  good  night. 

Engineee  (off) .  Good,  how,  John  Henry. 

Faulk.  That's  all  she  wrote. 

DicKLES  (off).  You  cant  slicker  us  dty 
folks.  Nobody  wrote  tliat. 

DicKLEB.  Leastways  no  woman. 

Faulk.  You  ever  heerd  o'  Shakespeare? 

DicKLEE.  Yeah. 

Faulk.  You  ever  knowed  he  had  a  gM- 
frtend? 

Faulk  (off).  And  a  good  ol'  country  gal, 
too. 

Faulk.  Wrote  as  good  as  Will  hlsself  and 
that's  a  damn  fact! 

DECKLES.  I  never  knew  that. 

Faulk.  Sure.  Frances  Bacon  was  her  .  .  . 

Faulk   (off).  .  ,  .  name. 

DiCKLXB.  OOOOh! 

DicKLEK.  (Laughing.) 

Faulk.  HeU,  foDcB  around  Stratford  called 
her  Fran  for  short. 

Faulk.  Good  night! 

Voice  (off — over  TV),  (muttering  not  dis- 
tinct contdnuee  IMfalnd  followliig  dlelogns) 

DicKLEs.  You're  gettln'  to  be  a  big  man 
in  your  union,  Johnny.  Vice  President  of 
AFTRA?  Time  we  got  jrou  a  raise. 

Faulk.  That  makes  the  second  Vice  Presi- 
dent frcun  Texas  since  John  Nance  Oamer. 
Good  night,  Oenms. 

Who  you  recall  said  beln'  Vice  President 
weren't  worth  a  bucket  o'  warm  spit  ...  or 
somethln*  like  that. 

We  Texas  boys  sure  have  a  way  with 
words. 


Eddie.  Marrow's  lettln'  McCarthy  have  it. 

McCartht  (off — over  TV),  (overlapping 
above  and  continues  behind  following 
speech)  (muttering  not  distinct)  I  perform 
this  unpleasant  .  .  . 

McCarthy  (on  TV) ....  because  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  have  the  (not  dis- 
tinct) .  .  .  documented  history.  Now  this 
man  says.  "I  want  to  be  your  President"  .  .  . 

(off)  (over  TV)  .  .  .  (laughing)  but. 
strangely  .  .  . 

(on)   .  .  .  Alger  I  mean,  Adlai  .  .  . 

Cbowd  (off— over  TV),   (laughing.) 

McCartht    (laughing.)  , 

Crowd  (off — over  TV).  (Laughing.) 

MWRROW.  As  a  nation  we  have  come  Into 
our  fiai  inheritance  at  a  tender  age.  We 
proclaim  ourselves,  as  Indeed  we  are,  ttie  de- 
fenders of  freedom,  wherever  it  continues  to 
exist  In  the  world. 

MuRXOW  (off — over  TV).  But  we  cannot 
defend  freedom  abroad  by  deserting  it  at 
home. 

MURROW  (on  TV) .  The  actions  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  have  caused 
alarm  and  dismay  amongst  our  allies  abroad 
and  given  considerable  comfort  to  our  en- 
emies. And  whose  fault  is  that? 

MURKOW  (off — over  TV).  Not  really  his. 
He  didn't  create  this  situation  of  fear,  he 
merely  exploited  it. 

MuRRow.  And  rather  successfully.  Cassius 
was  right,  "The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  Is  not  In 
our  stars,  but  in  ourselves."  Good  night  and 
good  luck. 

Groxtp.  (Chatter  not  distinct  continues  be- 
hind following  dialogue  and  scenes.) 

Faulk.  Good  on  Ed.  Good  on  Ed.  I  hope 
every  creature  In  God's  green  earth  gets  to 
see  this.  Good  on  Ed!  Good  for  CBS  for  lettln* 
him  do  it. 

Woman's  Voice.  John  Henry? 

Woman.  Are  you  John  Henry  Faulk? 

Faulk.  Yes.  ma'am,  I  surely  am. 

Theatre  Crovm).  (Chatter  not  distinct  over- 
lapping abore  and  continues  behind  follow- 
ing dialogue  and  scenes.) 

Woman.  Isn't  that  wonderfvilT 

Second  Woman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  Aunt 
Ethel  and  Uncle  Harold  are? 

Faulk.  Well,  they're  klckin'  but  not  too 
high. 

Women.  (Laughing.) 

Woman.  I,  I,  I  hope  you  don't  think  rm 
being  silly,  but . . . 

Faulk.  Oh,  well,  bless  your  heart.  O*  coura 
I  will,  darlln'.  Well,  what  are  you  lovely 
ladles'  names?  , 

Woman.  Oh.  I'm  Grace  . .  J 

Faulk.  Grace.  / 

Woman  (overlapping  abovbvSpeech.)  .  .  . 
and  this  Is  Ada.  \ 

Second  Woman.  There's  something  we're 
Just  dying  to  ask  you.  John  Henry. 

Faulk.  What's  that,  Ada 

Second  Woman.  Those  relatives  that  you  say 
you  have  back  home  ... 

Faulk.  Everyone  of  them's  as  genuine  as 
you  are. 

Second  Woman.  Oh. 

Paulk  (off).  You  don't  think  I  could  make 
up  people  like  that,  now,  do  yuh? 

Second  Woman.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Woman  (overlapping  above  speech). 
M'm'm. 

Faulk.  There  yuh  go  and  bless  yoiu-  heart. 
And  I  also  thank  you  very  much. 

Second  Woman.  Oh. 

Woman.  Thank  you. 

Faulk.  Have  a  good  evenln'  now.  'Bye-'bye. 

Woman.  "Bye,  'bye. 

Faulk.  Thank  you. 

Excuse  me. 

Here  you  go.  girls. 

Anne.  Well,  I've  been  hearing  about  yovir 
trip  to  Jamaica. 

Fattlk.  Ain't  It  wonderful?  I've  owed  this 
for  eight  years.  Now  there's  a  patient  and 
kindly  soul  for  yuh. 

Lara.  (Laughing.) 


Faulk.  First,  there's  mud  in  your  eye. 

Voice.  Curtain  going  up. 
Faulk.  Well,  they  certainly  don't  give  you 
much  time  for  drlnkin'  in  this  here  saloon, 
do  they? 

Lara.  Let's  chug-a-lug.  Let's  take  It  with 
us. 

Herb. 

Fadlk.  Hey,  Herb,  youll  be  excused  If  yoxi 
don't  drink  auj'  of  this  here,  uh.  colored 
sugar  water.  Herb. 

Herb.  Somebody  said  that  they  beard  Phil 
Loeb  killed  himself  tonight. 

Man  (off — over  TV).  Rain  continues  ovsr 
this  Labor  Day  weekend.  Another  unfortu- 
nate reoord  will  be  set  in  fatalities. 

SEcojfB  Maw  (off — over  TV).  Next  on  the 
WCBS  late  news,  Carol  Rice  and  the  weather 
followed  by  Don  and  the  wrap-up  story. 

Carol  (off — over  TV).  Hi,  there.  How  are 
you  this  evening?  It's  a  beautiful  evening. 
Nice  and  balmy  and  summer-like.  Our  tem- 
perature right  now  is  seventy-one  degrees, 
four  degrees  cooler  (continues  behind  fol- 
lowing dlagogue — not  distinct)  than  it  was 
last  night.  Today's  high,  seventy-eight,  the 
low  slxty-jeven.  A  (not  distinct)  . .  .and  our 
winds  are  from  the  Northwest  (not  distinct) . 
Tonight  the  official  forecast  is  for  partly 
cloudy  skies  but  mostly  fair  temf»eratures 
(not  distinct)  ...  in  the  mld-slxtles  except- 
ing the  upper  fifties  In  the  suburbs.  The  offi- 
cial forecast  for  tomorrow,  uh,  let's  see,  most- 
ly fair  again,  a  little  cooler,  and  the  high  of 
sixty-five  to  seventy.  That's  our  weather  pic- 
ture this  evening  and  now  for  more  news 
here's  Don. 

Fauuk.  They're  down  to  the  damn  weather 
report  and  they  still  haven't  mentioned  Phil 
Loeb. 

Lara.  I  only  remember  him  from  the  Gold- 
berg series.  He  seemed  like  such  a  nice  man. 
Was  he  a  friend  of  vours?  I  wonder  why  he 
did  It? 

Faulk.  Because  they  wouldn't  let  him 
work.  Because  they  wouldn't  let  him  be. 

Lara.  Who?  Who  wouldn't?  Wliat  do  you 
mean? 

Faulk.  They  called  him  a  Communist. 

Lara.  Well,  was  he? 

Don  (off — over  TV) .  (Overlapping  above 
and  continues  behind  following  dialogue.) 
Our  final  story  this  evening,  Egypt's  Premier 
Nasser  announced  that  his  government  will 
nationalize  the  Suez  Canal  now  operated  by 
the  (not  distinct)  Egyptian  Holding  Com- 
pany and  use  the  revenue  they  get  now  to 
build  the  big  Aswan  Dam  on  the  Nile. 

Faulk.  I  don't  know. 

Don  (off — over  TV).  He  also  revealed  that 
his  original  Arms  Deal  with  the  Communisrs 
was  made  with  Russia  and  not. . . . 

Lara.  I.  hate  politics. 

(Phone  ringing.) 

Faulk.  Hello.  Hi.  Val.  No,  no,  no.  we  Just 
got  up.  No,  gettln'  the  kids  ready  for  school 
an'  things.  What's  doln'?  No,  sir,  what'd  they 
say? 

Faulk.  No,  I  don't  think  I'd  better  com- 
ment on  It  right  yet.  if  you  don't  mind. 

I  say  (laughing)  awful  dumb  things  when 
I  get  mad. 

Faulk   (off) .  Okay? 

Faulk.  Yeah.  And  thanks  for  callin'  agAln, 
uh,  Val.  No.  no,  I'm  fine.  Fine.  "Bye  now. 

Lara.  Who  was  that? 

Faulk.  That  was  Val  Adams  o'  the  New 
York  Times. 

Lara.  What'd  he  say? 

Faulk.  Some  guys  have  put  out  this  thing, 
uh,  pamphlet,  a  bulletin,  with  a  lot  o'  things 
in  it,  callln'  me  a  Communist. 

Hopp.  Well,  It's  a  helluva  thing,  isn't  it? 
You  run  for  office  in  AFTRA  against  the 
blackllsters  and  then  they  put  out  this  thing 
on  you. 

ITh,  that's  neat. 

Faulk.  Hell,  you  gotta  read  the  thing  three 
times  before  you  see  that  they  don't  have  the 
aand  t'  actually  come  out  and  say  I  am 
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a  Communist.  They  just  kind  o'  tippie-toe 
■round  and  they  say,  "Well,  be  walks  like  a 
duck  and  b«  talka  Uka  a  duck  and  he  swims 
Uka  a  duck,  ao  wby  don't  we  Just  kinda  carve 
him  up  like  a  duck?" 

Hopr.  Teah,  weU.  moat  o'  the  things  they've 
got  in  here  that  they  claim  you  did  are  from 
eight  and  ten  years  ago.  Well,  couldnt  they 
at   least   find   aome    current   subversion    to 

charge 

HOFP  (off) ....  you  with? 
Fauut.  I  gueaa  not. 
But  I  wanted  you  to  see  it,  Stan. 
Hopp.  Mlmi. 

Faulk.  Now  If  there's  anythin'  in  there 
that  CBS  wants  me  to  explain,  I'd  be  glad  to 
do  it.  You  got  a  right  to  know  whafs  true 
and  false  about  it. 

HOFP.  John.  I  wouldn't  even  pay  that  much 
attention  to  this  thing.  I  mean,  heU,  it's  just 
a  lotta  hogwaahl  You've  been  with  us  five 
years  and  personally  I  don't  think  anybody 
pays   the   slightest   attention   to  these  .  .  . 
damnfoolal 
Faulk.  WM,  PbU  Loeb  did. 
Hbpp.  Yeah.  Wasn't  that  lousy? 
Hopp.  And  I  bated  to  hear  that.  It  was 
such  a  tragedy,  just.  .  .  . 

Hopp  (sighing).  WeU,  Johnny,  you  got 
notbln'  to  worry  about,  mah  boy.  I  mean, 
maybe  give  it  to  Art,  you  know,  so  he's  ac- 
quainted with  it.  In  case  anybody  calls  and 
if  he  wants  to  talk  to  me  any  further  about 
It,  that's  One.  too. 
Faxilk.  Okay.  Thanks,  Stan. 
Hopp  (In  Spanish).  Da  nada.  (Translated: 
It's  nothing.)  It's  nothing.  Hey  .  .  .  How's 
that  beautma  wife  o'  yours?  Helen  keeps 
saying.  "When  are  we  gonna  get  together 
again"? 

Banc  CaowD   (off  and  on)    (chatter  not 
distinct  continues  behind  following  scenes 
and  dialogue.) 
Iwuu.  Is  that  all  he  said? 
Fauuc.  Pretty  much. 

Lasa.  Tban  if  CBS  is  not  worried  about  it, 
why  ara  you? 
Faulk.  Well.  I  am. 
Faulk  (off) .  Honey,  .  .  . 
liAiA.  .  .  .  Two  guys  nobody  ever  heard  of 
call  you  a  Communist. 
l4AaA.  Who  are  these  guys? 
Faulk.  Johnson's  a  right-wing  from  Syra- 
cuse. 

Faulk.  Owns  some  super  markets.  Hart- 
aett  la  a  ...  I  dim't  know,  aome  kind  o' 
researcher. 

FAxnjc.  SuppoBln'  they're  a  couple  o'  vIk- 
llantca?  * 

luBA.  Who  Uatena  to  them? 
Faulk.  Xrarybody. 
loxA.  CBS? 
Faulk.  Xverybodyl 

Faulk.  CBS.  NBC.  ABC,  agencies,  sponsors, 
produetkm  oompanlasl 

I«4aA  (ovcfilapplog  above  speech).  A  grocer 
from  SyraouH  and  a  researcher? 
Fattlk.  Bverybody. 

IiAKA.  A  grocer  from  Syracuse  and  a,  an'  a 
researcher! 

La«a.  What  does  he  have  to  do  with  you? 
H'm?  ' 

Faulk.  Johnson  tells  a  sponsor  they're 
puttln'  a  C<HnmuGist  on  the  air,  . 

Faulk.  .  .  .  and  he  don't  like  it' 

Ijaba.  So? 

Faulk.  The  sponsor  doesn't  stop  sponsorin' 
me,  Johnsonll  take  his  products  off  his 
shelves.  Now  what  good  am  I  without  a  spon- 
sor? That's  what  it  has  to  do  with  me!My 
damn  job!  ' 

Laaa.  I  don't  know,  honey,  there  must  be 
something  I'm  not  imderBtandlng.  I-l-if  a 
man  calls  you  a  Communist,  and  you're  not, 
weU,  then,  you  can  just  sue  him  for  every- 
thing he's  worth. 

Fattlk.  That's  exactly  what  I'm  thlnkin' 
o'  dotal'! 

No!  Don't  even  think  about  It. 


Lara.  Right  now  you're  not  in  any  trouble 
but  if  you  start  a  law  suit,  ... 

La«a.  .  .  .  God  knows  whafll  happen  to  us 
and  the  kids! 

Lara.  Don't  make  waves.  You  know  what  I 
think?  From  now  on,  no  more  pirformlng 
for  causes.  No  more  speeches. 

Faulk.  Do  you  mind  telUn'  me  what  the 
difference  la  from  that  and  Mr.  Hartnett 
Juhnson? 

Laba.  That's  a  very  ugly  thing  to  say. 

Club  Ceows  (off  and  on) .  (Chatter  not  dis- 
tinct behind  following  scenes  and  dialogue.) 

Charlie  (off).  They  don't  waste  a  lot  o' 
time  on  fine  distinctions  between  Commu- 
nists, Socialists,  radicals  and  liberals  now  do 
they? 

When  these  guys  started  it  was  anybody 
in  politics  they  didn't  Uke,  now  it's  worse 
than  that. 

(On)  It's  anybody  in  AFTRA  that  doesn't 
Uke  them. 

Faulk.  Like  those  boys  in  Texas,  they 
want  their  own  land  and  aU  the  land  that 
touches  it. 

Akdy.  That's  right.  If  we  let  'em  get  away 
with  this,  there's  a  whole  room  full  o'  guys 
here  In  the  same  boat  as  Johnny.  They'll 
have  us  all  by  the  shorts. 

DicKLCR.  CharUe,  you're  the  president.  I 
think  you  onghta  get  to  the  brass  at 
CBS  .  .  . 

DicKLSR.  .  .  .  teU  'em  what's  goto'  on  and 
we're  watchln'  'em  like  hawks. 

Charue.  I'm  seeln'  Stan  Hopp  In  the 
morning. 

Andy.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  Johnny  a 
lawyer.  It's  the  union's  job.  It  oughta  be  our 
bUl.  We  can  play  rough  ball,  too. 
Charlie.  Okay? 
Faulk.  God  love  yuh,  fellas. 
Faulk.  God  love  yuh. 

Dickler.  Tell  'em  that  we  voted  It  at  a 
rump  meeting  of  the  Board. 
Charlie.  (Laughing.) 
Harrt.  (off).  I  juat  have  a  question. 
Harrt.  I'm  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  wonder  if 
It's  legal  \mdar  Taft-HarUey  or  whatever  .  .  . 
for  a  luilon  board.  .  .  . 

Harry  (off).  ...  to  spend  its  money  for  a 
lawyer  ...  to  defend  a  member  on  a  pri- 
vate matter? 

Charliz  (off).  This  is  no  private  mat- 
ter, ... 

Charlie.  .  .  They're  after  every  one  of  us! 
Harrt.  Uh.  legally,  Johnny  was  attacked 
.  .  .  not  AFTRA. 

AitsT  (off) .  Let's  get  the  lawyer  and  then 
worry.  Man,  what's  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen? 

Harry.  We  may  be  held  Individually  liable 
for  using  union  money  improperly.  I  dont 
know. 
But,  I  do  know  .  .  . 

Harry  (off).  .  .  .the  question's  gonna  be 
askad  by  a  lot  of  ];>eople  in  the  luilon  .  .  . 

Harry.  .  .  .  who  are  genuinely  concerned 
that  there  are  Communists  ...  In  the  union 
.  .  .  and  that  we're  protecting  .  .  .  (off) 
•  .  .  'em. 
Harry.  Fighting  to  keep  them  on  the  air. 
Faulk.  I  think  Harry's  making  a  good  point 
here.  If'n'  I  decide  to  get  a  lawyer,  m,  I'U 
get  him  on  my  own.  I  didn't  come  here  to  ask 
you  fellas  (laughing)  for  any  money. 

Harry's  Voice.  I'm  sorry  about  what  hap- 
pened back  there  at  the  gym. 
Harry.  I  did  a  terrible  thing  .  .  . 
Harry  (off) ....    to  you,  Johnny. 
Faulk.    HeU,    no,   Harry,    you    were   Just 
speakln'  your  mind. 
Harry.  That's  not  what  I  did  at  aU. 
Harry.  I  .  .  .  just  chickened  out. 
Harry.  See,  I've  come  up  against  Hartnett 
and  Johnson  .  .  . 

Harry  (off) ....  myself.  Then  sent  me  a 
letter  .  .  . 

Harry.  .  .  .  saying  that  they'd  come  across 
my  picture  in  old  Mayday  .  .  . 
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Harry  (off).  .  .  .  parade.  And  wanted  to 
know  if  I  still  shared  those  ... 

Harry.  .  .  .  beliefs  .  .  .  and  those  asaocla- 
tions.  ^ 

Hasrv    (off).   So   I  had  my  lawyer,   Ben 

Kohn 

"Btaax.  .  .  .  and  tbtm  a  letter  saying  that 
It  wasn't  me  in  the  picture  and  to  get  off  my 
back!  ' 

Harry  ^off)— Now  I  get  a  letter  back  . 

Harry saying  that  they  had  written  to 

me  directly  and  expected  me  to  answer  them 
directly. 

Harry  (off).  And  that  they  were  a  little 
disappointed  in  me. 

Harry.  And,  oh,  by  the  way,  was  my  Ben 
Kohn,  the  same  Ben  Kohn  that  had  signed 
some  nominating  petitions  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  Nineteen  Forty?  Because  thev 
thought  my  sponsor  might  Uke  to  know 
about  that,  too. 

Harry  (off) .  So,  uh, . . . 
Harry.  ...  by  now,  I  was  a  little  scared, 
y'know?  So,  I,  uh,  I  went  to  see  'em. 

Harry  (off) .  And  1  gave  them  a  signed  and 
sworn  . . . 

Harry.  .  .  .  affidavit  that  It  wasn't  me  in 
the  picture.  They  Just  looked  at  me,  . 

Harry.  FinaUy  they  said,  uh,  this  time 
they'd  let  me  off.  So,  when  your  thing  came 
up,  Johnny,  I  guess  I  uh,  .  .  . 

Harry.  WeU,  I,  I  guess  I  didn't  wanna  .  .  . 
go  up  against  those  guys  again,  so  I,  uh, 
(Rapping  soxmd,  click  of  button.) 
Faulk.  HeUo,  Stan.  Just  goin'  over  some 
o'  t'loee  famous  spontaneous  original   un- 
rehearsed ad  Ubfl  you  pay  me  for. 

Hopp.  Johnny,  dont  do  the  Wbite  Dawn 
Commercial  today. 

Faulk.  Okay.  WeU,  U  that  juat  for  today 
or  is  that  for  good  and  always? 

HoPF.  Laurence  Johnson's  in  town  from 
Syracuse.  He's,  lUi,  seeing  your  sponsors. 
Faulk.  Anybody  else  droppln'  off? 
Hopp.  WeU.  I  don't  reaUy  know.  Couple  o' 
phone  calls  I  haven't  bothered  to  answer  yet. 
Faulk.  I  showed  you  that  biUletln,  Stan 
Hopp.  Tommy,  cut  the  mike  for  me  for  a 
minute,  wUl  y\ih? 

Faulk.  I  showed  you  the  bulletin,  Stan 
You  know  It's  a  bimcb  o'  trash. 
Hopp.  Yeah. 

Paulk.  WeU,  it's  a  damn  shame  to  let  that 
man  go  aroimd  destroyln'  my  livelihood  with- 
out .  .  . 

Faulk.  ...  us  dcdng*  aomethln'  about  it. 

Hopp.  Johnny,  I  know  that! 

Faulk.  WeU,  I  hope  you  have  some  ideas! 

Hopp.  I  was  hoping  you  did. 

Hopp.  (sighing) 

Hopp — Walt  a  minute!  Listen,  maybe  you 
could  take  the  buUetin  ... 

Hopp.  .  .  .  answer  each  one  of  the  aUega- 
tlons,  one  by  one.  Put  it  In  the  form  of  an 
affidavit.  Now,  that's  good. 

Then  you  can  give  it  to  me,  I'U,  ITl  show  it 
to  the  salesmen,  they  can  present  It  to  any 
sponsor  who  asks,  asks  any  question  about 
you. 

Paulk.  All  right,  Stan,  I'U  think  about  it. 

Hopp.  Look,  you've  always  done  a  damn 
good  job  for  us,  Johnny. 

Paulk.  Well,  I  was  hopin'  I  can  continue 
to  do  a  good  job  ...  for  yuh,  Stan! 

Hopp  (off) .  Yeah,  sure. 

Faulk.  You  mind  my  askin'  yuh  what  thev 
said? 

Hopp.  Well,  Just  that  their  Job  was  to  sell 
detergent,  .  .  . 
Hopp  (off). .  .  .  not  get  Involved  In  politics! 
Faulk.  Did  they  ask  yuh  how  much  of  it 
was  true  or  didn't  they  care? 

Paxh-k.  Sure,  when  the  Grand  Kleagle  o* 
the  Klan  has  to  have  his  sheet  cleaned.  The 
old  boys  at  the  agency  want  to  make  damn 
sure  he  does  it  in  White  .  .  . 
Paulk  (off) .  Dawn,  Is  that  It? 
Hopp.  Now,  come  on,  Johnny,  .  .  . 
Pavlk.  They  don't  think  I'm  a  Commu- 
nist .  .  . 
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Hopp    (off)<    (overteM^lng   above   speech) 
(not  dlstlact)  ...  ^v     ,- 

Faulk  (overlapping  akota  ap— ch)— Ii 
they  bad  any  cvUtonoa  wliy  didn't  tbey  Juat 
send  It  to  the  damn  FBI,  If  they  VtAoX  Tm 
conspinn'  against  Amarlcal 

Hopp  (off ).  "Cake  It  aA«r. 

Tommy.  One  minute  to  air. 

Faulk.  Aaaab.  damni 

Hoff  (off)  (overlapping  above  speech) 
Now,  look.  look.  ... 

Hoff.  ...  I,  I  picked  a  very  dumb  time  to 
tcU  yuh! 

Paulk  (overlapping  above  speech).  Hey, 
Stan,  la  there  a  good  time  to  teU  a  man 
somethln*  Uke  that? 

Hopp  (overlapping  above  speech).  WeU,  I 
mean,  when  youTe  about  to  go  on. 

Faulk  (overlapping  above  speech).  Oohi' 
around  behind  yo\ir  back,  taking  shots  at 
yuh! 

Hoff  (overlapping  above  speech).  You 
know.  Now,  Jctinny! 

Paulk  (overlapping  above  speech).  They 
don't  care  whether  I'm  a  Communist  .  .  . 

Hopp  (overlapping  above  speech) .  Johnny 
go.  Now,  come  tm,  Johnny,  pvHl  youraelf  to- 
gether! 

Paulk  (overlapping  above  speech) .  I  think 
111  wait  for  the  day  that  you  did! 

Hopp  (overlapping  above  speech) .  You  got 
a  show  to  do,  now,  ttiat's  that! 

Paulk.  (Coughing.) 

EXHIBITION  REEL  FOOTAGE 

Faulk.  And  a  good  afterx>oon  to  aU  you 
friends  aod  neighbors.  Welcome  to  Johnny's 
Front  Porch.  I  waa  Just  tflttln'  here  rockln' 
a  q>eU,  remembarln'  Boots  Cooper,  an  ol'  boy 
I  knew  down  hoiae  aome  yean  ago. 

Paulk  (off) .  Now  Boots  waa  a  big  old  over- 
grown g^y,  aJways  claimed  he  wasn't  afraid 
of  the  davU  himself. 

Receptionist  (off).  Mr.  Paulk,  Mr.  Nizer 
will  see  you  now. 
Receptionist.  Mr.  Nlzer,  Mr.  Faulk. 
Nizas.  Yes.  Come  on  In.  How  do  you  do? 
Faulk.  Fine,  sir,  and  yourself?  It's  a  pleas- 
ure to  meetcha. 

NizxR.  Tbank  you  (laughing).  You  know, 
I  think  this  is  gettln'  to  be  about  the  worst 
morning  reading  I've  ever  had  in  my  life. 

Paulk.  Mighty  hard  to  digest  all  at  one 
sittln',  ain't  it? 
Nizer.  H'm.  Sit  down. 

Has  anything,  uh,  happened  since  you 
called  last  night? 

Paulk.  W^  Pve  been  choppln'  around  In 
some  mlgjitjr  tall  cotton. 
NizKB.  (Laughing.) 

Faulk.  I  lost  two  more  sponsors  and  had 
arg^uments  wltli   my  wife  and  on*  o'  the 
fellas  I  work  for  about  whether  or  not  I 
should  be  liere. 
NxzER.  What  do  they  say  you  should  do? 
Paulk.  Pray  It  blows  over. 
Nizer.  nilnk  it  wni? 

Paulk.  I  don't  know  (sighing) .  There's  two 
things  I  got  to  be  thlnkin'  about.  Myself  an' 
my  famUy.  This  whole  damn  bualnesB  of 
blackllstin'  which  I  hate  with  an  unholy 
passion. 
Paulk.  TJh,  no  thank  you,  sir. 
Nizer.  I  know  something  about  the  black- 
list (sighing).  I  know  that  It  takes  away 
a  man's  right  to  be  .  .  .  presumed  Innocent 
until  proven  guilty.  I  know  that  It  denies 
him  his  right  to  confront  his  accuser.  Maybe 
I  hate  the  blacklist  as  much  as  you  do. 

Faulk.  WeU,  dama,  rm  sure  glad  to  hear 
that.  You  got  any  good  thoughts  about  what 
to  do? 

Nizer  (anlckMrlng) .  Hli,  the  obvious  thing 
u  to  sue  "kmtmir  tat  Vbel. 

Nizer.  Wobody^  ever  sued  a  blackUster 
before.  Kayl^  you  can  win.  If  you  can,  you 
might  end  It. 

Fauuc  flbnpl*  aa  that,  huh?  WeU  then, 
sir,  I'm  thlBUn*.  uh.  iRaybe  we  abould  bave 
a  go  at  It. 

Ni^B.  Mr.  FlMiIk.  4l»  you  know.  uh.  wbj 
no  one's  ever  sued  a  blackllstart 


Faulk.  No,  air,  I  don't. 
Nizer.  WeU,  when  you  bring  suit  every- 
thing comes  out.  Right  from  the  beginning. 
Yoiir  life  as  weU  as  theirs.  From  the  start 
you  become  twice  aa  controveralal  aa  you 
were  before.  Then  you  put  CBS  right  In  the 
middle.  They  may  .  .  love  you  and  hate 
blacklisting  but  If  they  can't  seU  you,  weU 
then,  that  Is  too  bad  Iwt  business  Is  stlU 
(laughing)  business  and,  uh,  who  can  we 
seU? 

Nizer.  And  then,  wUl  anyone  else  take 
you  on?  You  know  the  saying,  "Why  buy 
yourself  a  headache?"  It's  very  ejg)en6lve  to 
bring  suit. 

Nizer  (off) .  With  no  Job,  nothing  coming 
In.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  bring 
the  case  to  trial  .  .  .  and  when  you  do,  youll 
be  up  against  men  who  wUl  l>e  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  beat  you  down. 
NiEER.  After  that,  you  may  lose. 
Faulk.  Holy  Ood  all  mighty!   (laughing) 
Sounds  like  we're  in  for  a  long  fight  with 
a  short  stick. 
Nizer.  (laughing) .  How's  your  marriage? 
Fattlk.  It's  all  right.  Fine. 
Nizer.  Your  wifeni  be  able  to  take  It  if  it 
really  gets  rough? 
Faulk.  Yes,  I'm  sure  she  can. 
Nizer.  What  about  you? 
Faulk.  Well,  I'm  scared.  (laughing) . 
Nizer.  H'h.  Tsch,  well,  up   against  these 
people,  that's  a  pretty  good  way  to  be.  I 
think  we  should  talk  first  about  what  you're 
going  to  do  now  to  bold  onto  your  job. 

Fattlk'8  voice.  WeU,  some  o"  the  things 
that  have  been  suggested,  klnda  grates  on 
me,  a  bit.  And  I'd  Uke  to  talk  it  over  with 
an  old  friend,  before  I  decide. 

Mncz.  Sure,  they  asked  me  for  an  affidavit, 
too,  I  told  them  to  stuff  It!  People  want  you 
to  sign  affidavits  about  your  poUtlcs,  they're 
better  Americans  than  you  and  me,  J<amny. 
Johnson  and  Hartnett  leaning  on  the  net- 
work and  the  network  leaning  «i  you? 
Paulk.  Yep. 

MIKE.  Whatta  you  gonna  do  about  it? 
Fauuc.   I  don't   know.  I  don't   know.  If 
you'd'a'  signed  what  they  told  you  to,  would 
you  have  kept  your  Job? 

Mike.  If  I'd  signed  what  they  told  me  to, 
I'dave  been  up  before  a  Congressional 
Committee,  where  you  get  a  chance  to  Was 
their  ass  and  squeal  on  your  friends.  They 
have  a  photostat  of  my  Party  membership 
caid,  dated  mneteen  thirty-four  .  .  . 
Mike.  .  .  .  and  I  told  them  to  stviff  that, 

too. 

The  Constitution  gives  me  the  right  to 
be  a  Commimlat,  a  bum,  a  Holy  Roller,  even 
a  Republican.  You're  In  a  different  boat.  You 
are  not  nor  have  you  ever  been  .  .  .  right? 

Faulk.  Right. 

MiKS.  So.  that  gives  you  the  right  to  sign 
anything  you  have  the  stomach  tox  .  .  .  and 
keep  your  job  .  .  .  for  awhUe. 

Mike.  And  like  they  say  a  thousand  a 
week  Is  better  than  twenty-alx  doUars  and 
fifty  cents. 

Faulk.  Is  that  what  you're  making  now? 

Mike.  This  was  a  good  week.  But,  I  eat,  I 
sleep,  I  make  love  once  in  awhile  .  .  . 

Mike.  I  never  signed  anything  that  said 
I  was  a  dupe  of  the  Communists,  but  now 
that  I've  seen  the  Ught,  I  know  that  Vlnce 
Hartnett  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  Ood, 
and  helps  *>^rn  purify  the  land. 

Faulk.  WeU,  I  don't  wanna  roU  over  for 
him,  neither,  .  .  ,  like  a  whipped  dog.  I 
just  don't  know.  The  other  thing  la,  rve 
about  ninety  percent  decided  to  sue  'em  for 
libel. 

MntE.  I  guess  that's  fighting  them.  I  hope 
you  win. 

I  can't  tell  you  what  to  do,  Johnny. 

Mike.  Juat  kaow  you're  gonna  get  hurt. 

FAULK.  It  atartMl  already. 

Mike.  Nobody'a  smarter  than  anybody  else. 
Nobodr'a  aar  tacaver.  Kobodjr  knowa  wliat  to 
do.  Nobody  wins,  everybody  gets  It  Im  tb* 
«id. 


Mike.  Looks  like  It's  gonna  snow.  I  used 
to  worry  about  anow  In  the  afternoon  when 
I  had  that  long  drive  out  to  ConnecUcut.  Now 
I've  sold  the  house,  got  a  room  right  here 
In  the  ViUage,  snow  doesn't  bother  me  at 
all. 

P J.  Crovto  (off  and  on) .  (Chatter  not  dis- 
tinct continues  behind  foUowlng  dialogue 
and  scenes.) 

Paulk.  Hi.  yuh,  Stan. 

Hopp.  Hey,  Johnny,  bow  are  yuh? 

Faulk.  HI.  Good,  Art. 

Hopp  (overlapping  above  speech) .  Good  to 
see  yuh.  Oh,  that's  a  great  affidavit,  John 
it's  perfect.  We're  gonna  give  It  to  the 
salesmen. 

Paulk.  WeU,  I  hope  it  helps,  Stan.  You 
know  it  was  a  Uttle  hard  to  write.  You  know, 
denyln'  things  that  jrou're  reaUy  not  ac- 
cused of. 

Hopp.  Oh,  listen,  I  believe  It.  

Art.  Good  statement,  Jcdinny. 

Faulk.  You  read  It,  too,  huh?  WeU,  thanks. 
Art.  Listen,  you  feUas  got  a  couple  o'  seconds? 

Hopp.  Sure. 

Faulk  (off) .  I  don't  mean  to  barge  In  here. 

Hopp  (overlapping  above  speech).  No,  It's 

okay. 

Paulk.  I  been  to  see  Louie  Nizer,  .  .  . 

Hopp.  Say,  .  .  . 

Hopp.  .  .  .  Sam,  .  .  . 

Hopp.  .  .  .  there  you  are.  It's  good  to  see 
yuh.  It  was  only  a  marketing  thing.  Don't 
worry  about  it. 

Sam.  Yeah,  okay. 

Hopp.  Johnny,  it's  a  Uttle  crowded.  I 
think  ...  I 

Hopp  (off).  Whatta  you  say,  uh,  you  come 
by  my  office,  you  know,  before  your  show. 
It'll  be  easier  to  talk,  okay? 

Paulk.  Yeah,  sure. 

Paulk.  I'll  see  you  around. 

Hopp  (off).  (Chatter  not  distinct.)  (on) 
Oh,  Johnny,  look,  we're  gonna  hafta  push 
this  back  a  bit.  Something  came  up  that 
just  can't  wait.  Okay.  Later. 

Paulk.  My  mind's  such  a  Jumble  with  this 
thing. 

I'm  not  sayln"  I  won't  sue,  just  sayin'  I'U_ 
hold  off  a  bit.  If'n*  1  decide  I  have  to  sue  .  .  . 

Paulk.  .  .  .  and  you  really  don't  want  me 
to  .  .  .  weU  then,  I  dont  know. 

Lara.  I  thought  you  werent  gonna  decide 
until  after  Jamaica.  Sounds  to  me  like  you've 
already  made  up  yotu*  mind.  I  don't  know 
what  you  want  me  to  say.  You  Jtist  .  .  . 
you're  always  sayln',  "WeU,  I  dont  know  If 
I,  If  I'm  go.ina  sue."  Don't  I  have  anything 
to  say? 

Faulk.  'Course  you  do. 

Lara  (overlapping  above  speech).  Doesn't 
this  affect  me? 

Paulk.  O'  course  11  does. 

Lara.  WeU? 

Faulk.  O'  course  I  wanna  talk  to  you  about 


it. 


too? 


Lara.  And  listen  to  me  about  It, 

Paulk.  O"  course. 

Lara.  WeU  then.  111  tell  you  right  now,  I 
think  you're  goiina  sue. 

Paulk.  Oh?  Why  Is  that? 

Lara.  'Cause  you  wanna  be  a  Jiero. 

Faulk.  Oh,  Lara,  come  on. 

Lara  (overlapping  above  speech).  Pm  Just 
speaking  my  mind. 

Laba.  Youll  be  interviewed  by  the  New 
York  Times  .  .  . 

Faulk  (overtyping  above  speech) .  Do  you 
believe  that?  Holy  Ood  Almighty,  sounds  to 
me  like  you  reidly  hate  what  I'm  tryln*  t'  do. 

Lara  (overlapping  above  speech) .  H'h,  who 
could  hate  a  hero?  WeU,  you  want  to  fight! 
I  dont  blame  you.  I  probably  would,  too.  But 
you  just  never  stop  t'  think  that  you're 
ruining  my  life  and  the  chUdren's,  too. 

Faulk.  Oh,  hey.  It's  not  atmple  aa  that! 
There  are  a  couple  o'  guya  runnln'  around 
with  a  list  Chaaln'  teachan  outta  school  . . . 

Lara,  (sighing). 

Fattlk.  .  .  .  preacbars  out  o'  tha  pul- 
pita  ... 
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Faulk.  .  .  .whatta  you  want  me  to  do,  lay 
down  and  die  jtiet  because  somebody's  got 
me  on  tbe  list? 
Laia.  Mo! 

FAxnJC.  Well  now,  what? 
liASA.  All  I  want  la  a  happy  peaceful  life 
with  yon  and  the  children. 
IiAKA  (off).  Is  that  enough  for  you? 
Laba.  Ola. 

I  guess  you  don't  wanna  talk  about  that, 
either.  Well,  the  hell  with  you.  I'm  lookln" 
after  me  and  the  .  .  . 
Laba  (off)  .  .  .  kids. 

Laba  (sobbing  through  speech).  Dammit. 
It's  not  aa  If  I'm  stupid,  or  that  Fm  not 
involved,  or  that  it's  so  political  I  can't 
imderstand  It! 

Fattuc.  Lootc,  Lara,  we're  not  the  same  peo- 
ple we  used  to  be. 

Paulk.  We've  changed.  I'm  the  same  good 
ol'  Texas  hlUbflly  I  used  to  be.  I've  changed. 
Everythin'  about  me's  changed. 
liASA  (sobbing).  Do  you  still  love  me? 
Ijasa.  Fcaget  I  asked  that.  Uh,  whatever 
the  answer  la,  I  don't  wanna  know. 

liABA  (sniffling).  Okay,  (sighing).  So  what 
do  we  do  about  it?  Is  there  any  sense  In 
trying? 
Fauue.  Sometimes  I  think  It's  over. 
Fauuc.  And  sometimes  I  honestly  think 
it  Unt. 

FAinjt  (off).  I  J\ist  don't  know.  I  don't 
know. 

Faulk.  CX>oooh!  Danny,  when  I  get  down 
to  Jamaica  I'm  gonna  send  you  back  an 
envelope  o'  warm  air.  Warm  air!  Ooooh! 
Oooohl 

We'U  be  goln'  out  to  La  Ouardla  Airport, 
sir. 

DicKLZE  (overlapping  above  speech) .  John- 
ny! 
Daivn.  Okay. 

Faxtxjc.  Hey,  good  momln',  Oer. 
DicKLXB.  Johnny,  they  did  it  to  you.  CBS 
fired  you. 

Fauuc.  I  never  believed  it  was  gonna  hap- 
I>en,  Ger,  not  to  me. 
DrrKt.ra   Johnny,  you  know  how  I  feel. 
Faulk.  Well,  I  don't  guess  I  better  be  goln' 
outta  town  right  now. 
DiCKLEx.  No,  four  people  in  Jamaica,  .  .  . 
Favlk    (overlapping  above  speech).   Well, 
Lara  and  the  kids  got  to  go,  Oer.  They  gotta 
go. 

DxcKLEB.  Tou  can't  afford  It,  Johnny.  Come 
on,  eq;>eclally  not  now. 

Faulk.  Damn,  what  do  you  think  about 
their  reasons  for  flrin'  me,  Oer? 

DxcKLXB.  I  dont  believe  'em!  I  believe  you 
became  an  embarrassment  to  them,  to  every- 
body,  so  they  picked  up  whatever  excuses 
came  to  hand  and  they  did  it.  Oh. 

Lasa.  You  sure  you  have  everything  you 
need  for  the  plane? 
<}ixLs.  Teah. 
Laka.  Your  books  ...    ~ 

Lara  (off) an'  things? 

FaxnjK.  Hey, . . . 

Faulk  (off) hi,  honey. 

Laka.  hi,  Oerry,  how  are  yuh? 
DKKLca.    Lara,    honey    (making    kissing 
sound) 
Lasa.  Nice  to  see  you. 
Faulk.  Honey,  Oerry  says  .  .  . 
Faulk  (off).  .  .  .  they're  having  an  emer- 
gency at  the  station 

Faulk.  Lanny  and  Joe  got  the  flu.  They 
wanna  know  if  I  could  do  their  shows.  You 
know,  spent  the  last  .  .  . 

Faulk  (off) two  weeks  In  Jamaica  with 

you  and  the  kids  .  .  . 

Faulk.  .  .  .  instead  o'  these  two.  Tell  'em 
it'U  be . . . 
Fauxk  (off) . . .  okay,  Oerry. 
FAxnjc.  John,  voidd  you  put  them  bags 
bMk  Inside  lot  me?  ITl  catch  you  a  little  bit 
latsr^rm  Jnst  gonna  ride  to,  uh.  La  Ouardla. 
DnaKLBB.  Okay. 
fiMU.  •Bjw,  -bye,  Oerry. 


DiCKLER.  You  enjoy  that  sunshine. 
Laxa:  Okay,  I  will. 
Pattlk.  Oet  goln'  to  La  Ouardla. 
Dbives.  Yes,  sir. 

NiZEH.  Well,  doesn't  It  strike  you  as  odd 
that  they  would  cancel  your  contract  like 
that  without  notice?  Paul,  do  we  have  that 
memorandum  on  the  contract  agreements  of 
the  Holl3rwood  Ten? 
Martinson.  Yes,  we  do. 
NizKB.  Is  that  anyway  to  dismiss  an  artist 
after  six  years? 

Faulk.  HeU,  no.  but  there  U  the  Godfrey 
thing  and  Stan  did  say  that  my  ratln's  were 
down. 

NizBK.  Stan  said?  Don't  you  know  what 
your  ratings  were? 

Mabtinson  (off) .  Johnny, . . . 
MAaxmsoN.  .  .  .  you  were  makln'  a  lotta 
money  for  CBS.  Do  you  honestly  think  that 
they  woiUd  let  you  go,  without  some  pres- 
sure Into  It? 

Faulk.  Well,  no,  I  guess  not.  I  don't  wanna 
be  naive  about  this  thing,  but  I  do  want  to 
be  sure.  See,  what  they're  sayln'  Is,  they're 
teUln'  me  right  to  mah  face  that  it's  not 
politics.  Maybe  It  Isn't.  Maybe  I've  allowed 
this  thing  to  affect  me  In  some  way  and  mah 
ratln's  have  fallen  off.  If  they  wanted  to  fire 
me,  they  could'a'  done  It  then,  they  didn't 
liave  to  wait  till  now.  I  dropped  In  on  Ed 
Murrow  tills  morning.  We  had  a  little  chat. 
Got  to  talkln'  about  PhU  Loeb  and  Mady 
Christians,  Don  Hollenbeck  and  some  o'  the 
others  that  have  been  killed  by  this  thing 
and  well,  he  said  he  wanted  to  help  me  out. 
And,  well,  here's  a  check  for  eight  thousand 
dollars. 

Faulk.  Had  to  put  an  extra  mortgage  onto 
his  house. 

Faulk.  And  he  said  It  weren't  no  loan  but 
rather  an,  an  Investment  in  America. 
NiexB.  H'h. 

Faulk.  Well,  tih,  now  that  we're  Into  this 
thing,  ub,  when  do  we  get  started? 

NiZEB.  For  two  hours  right  now  and  then 
we'll  aU  meet  at  my  hoiise  for  dinner  and  go 
until  midnight.  Thank  you. 

Saul.  Okay,  we'll  open  on  three  then  go 
tight  to  Oerry  on  one. 
You  see,  the  whole  secret  o'  television  . . . 
Vaicm.  (Muttering  overlapping  above  and 
■continues  behind  following  speech.) 

Saul.  . . .  Johnny,  If  you  want  that  guy  in 
your  living  room.  Now,  I've  seen  you,  you're 
anatxval. 

Saul.  You  gonna  keep  that  radio  gig,  too? 

FAULK.  No,  Fm  gonna  let  go  o'  that. 

VoicB.  Okay,  Harry.  Take  that  camera. 

Faulk  (overlapping  above  speech.)  Of 
course,  I  love  that  show. 

Faulk.  It's  klnda  like  vlsltin'  with  neigh- 
bors every  afternoon,  but  I  felt  I  was  gettln' 
kinda  in  a  rut.  Think  It's  movln'  on  time  for 
me. 

Voicx.  (Muttering  not  distinct.) 

Saul.  Oh,  Monica,  will  you  tell  the  crew 
two-thirty  and  the  panel  at  four  o'clock 
please. 

Voice.  (Muttering  not  distinct  overlapping 
above  speech.) 

Saul.  WeU.  you're  a  natural,  let  me  tell 
you.  Perfect  for  TV.  What,  uh,  whatta  you 
got  lined  up  now? 

Faulk.  Well,  I  love  this  panel  show  o"  yours 
It's  the  best  o'  the  bunch  by  far.  If'n  you 
ever  need  a  panelist,  I'd  sure  like  to  have  a 
go  at  it. 

Saul.  Why  not? 

Voice.  (Muttering  not  distinct  continues 
behind  following  dialogue  and  scenes.) 

Saul.  That  is  an  idea. 

Saul.  But,  uh,  there's  only  one  trouble, 
Johnny. 

Baxtl  (off) .  I  gotta  level  with  yuh. 

Saul.  It  only  pays  three  hundred  bucks  a 
pop. 

Faulk.  Oh,  h'h,  that's  not  mah  main  con- 
ceim, . .  .■  ' 
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FAULK  (off) Saul,  (on)  What  I  need  is 

to  get  In  front  of  a  television  audience. 

Faulk.  I  need  the  exposure.  This  panel 
show  o"  yovaea  is  popular.  If  s  the  opportunifrv 
I  need.  ■' 

SAUL.  Okay,  you  got  it. 
Saul  (off) .  Why  dontcha  come  up  here  ... 
Saul.  ...  say,  Tuesday  and  111  teU  yuh 
what  your  first  show  date  is.  Make  it  aroimd 
noon.  Well  go  to  Louie  and  Armand's  ...  for 
limch.  How's  that?  So,  other  than  that 
what's  new?  ' 

Faulk  (off) .  WeU,  aside  from  the  fact  they 
imply  I'm  a  Communist. 

NizEB  (off) .  They  do  a  little  more  than  im- 
ply. These  people  are  like  lawyers  putting  a 
case  together. 

First  they  say,  uh,  "According  to  the  Com- 
munist newspaper,  the  Dally  Worker  dated 
AprU  five,  Nineteen  forty-eight,  John  Faulk 
contributed  cabaret  material  to  a  revue  sup- 
porting Henry  Wallace's  campaign  for  presi- 
dent and  that  Wallace  was  the  Communist 
candidate  for  president." 

Martinson.  Of  course  they  managed  not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  he  was  a  candidate 
uon-Communlst  as  well. 

NizEB.  M'hm,  then  they  send  a  letter  to 
your  sponsor,  or  better  stUl,  they  get  some- 
body to  do  it  on  American  Legion  stationery. 
I  haven't  shown  you  this.  Listen. 

"Uh,  for  International  Communism  to  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  the  rest  of  the  world  under 
the  yoke  of  their  conspiracy,  they  must  gain 
complete  control  of  the  airwaves."  Now  here 
comes  the  word  I  love,  therefore."  ITierefore, 
we  reppectfuUy  caU  your  attention  to  one  of 
your  salesmen,  John  Henry  Faulk."  They 
sent  that  along  with  a  copy  of  the  "Aware" 
bulletin  and  that's  that. 

Martinson    (off) .   And   that,   Johnny, 
(on)    . . .  that's  conspiracy  to  destroy  your 
livelihood.  1  i   ^'■ 

NizER  (off).  They're  nothing  more  than 
racketeers. 

Faulk.  Oh,  hold  on  a  minute.  HeU,  they 
think  they're  patriots.  Even  a  knockout 
drink,  even  a  damn  Micky  Finn's  got  a  couple 
o'  drops  o"  good  whiskey  In  'em.  Now,  aUic 
that  right,  MUdred? 

Speakln'  o'  which  we  been  yakkl'ng  away 
at  each  other  here  aU  evenln',  uh,  you  fellas 
ready  for  a  Uttle  taste?  i 

MiLDBED.  Can  I  fix  you  a  Uttle  something? 
Paulk.  You  sure  can. 

NizER  (off) .  No,  thank  you,  dear.  Not  .  .  . 
(on)  .  .  .  while  we're  working.  And,  John, 
tomorrow  at  dinner,  no  dessert.  It  makes  you 
too  tired.  Johnny,  Hartnett  gets  five  doUars 
for  every  name  from  every  network  and  every 
show  to  say,  "Yes,  he's  a  good  American'"'. 
"He's  my  kind  of  American".  "He  can  apoear 
on  TV  or  (laughing)  no,  he's  a  bad  American, 
he  cannot  appear  on  TV". 

Let  somebody  else  make  the  case  that,  uh, 
blacklisting's  patriotic.  Don't  you  do  it! 
Fadlk.  Yes,  sir. 

NxzEB.  They  are  that  bad,  got  it? 
Faulk.  Yeah,  I  got  It. 

Faulk  (off) .  It's  not  collect,  I'm  callin'  for 
a  job.  Yeah,  I'm  stiU  holdln'.  Operator. 

Opebatob    (off — over    phone).    (Not    dis- 
tinct— muttering. ) 

Faulk.  Look,  It's  Sussklnd,  Garry  Moore. 
Mark  Goodson  and  Jolm  Collingwood. 

DicKLER.  You  got  Nan  Claybourue's  name 
there? 

Faulk.  No,  Gerry,  she's  had  it  so  awful 
rough.  I  bate  to  ask  her  to  testify. 

Okay,    uh,    would    you    Just    leave    word 
there  in  San  Francisco  then.  Operator,  and, 
uh,  why  don't  you  try  that  Minneapolis  num- 
ber for  me  again,  huh?  Tlumk  you. 
DicKLEB.  Have  you  caUed  Lara  yet? 
Faulk.  No,  no,  not  yet,  uh,  I  was  waltin* 
•tU  tomorrow  when  I  nail  down  that  TV  panel 
Show.  Then  I'u  be  able  to  give  'er  a  little 
sweet  along  with  the  bitter. 
DicKLEB.  Johnny,  don't  wait  any  longer. 
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I  mean.  I'm  g*ttln'  the  hotel  bllla  now. 
zuoKiBL.  You're  right  on  ttie  edge,  right 

now) 

Faulk  (overlapping  above  speech) .  Z  knew. 
Oer,  I  know.  Ill  call  her. 

No,  never  mind,  honey,  uh.  ...  Ill  plaM 
the  caU  myself  later  on.  Thank  you. 

They  dont  answer  the  phones.  When  the 
word's  out  nobody  answers  I 
DICKLEB.  Johnny,  be  careful  I 
DICKLEB  (off).  Come  on,  don't  fall  apart 
i\o«rI  You're  gcmna  get  a  jobl 

Faulk.  M'm,  Lordy.  am  I  doln'  that?  I'm 
feelln'  sorry  for  myself. 

Faulk.  Why  me?  Well,  why  not  me?  Why 
not  anybody  with  these  feUas? 

Faulk.  Well,  don't  you  worry  about  me, 
Oer.  You  worry  about  Hartnett  and  Johnaon. 
when  we  get  through  with  'em. 

DicKLKR  (overtapplng  atwve  speech) .  That's 
better. 
Faulk.  Tomorrow  I'm  gonna  get  me  a  job! 
DICKLEB.  night. 

Faulk.  And  it's  a  helluva  good  world 
t'  bang  your  hat  In  and  .  .  .  (rtngtng)  "WaM 
tU  the  sun  ahlnea.  Meme."  (qieaktng) 
(laughing)  The  goose  hangs  high.  How's 
that? 
DICKLEB.  That's  better. 
Faulk.  Yeah. 

BuiLDiNo  Caows  (on  and  off) .  (Chatter  not 
distinct  continues  behind  following  scenes 
and  dialogue.) 

Faulk.  Hey.  Saul  I  Excuse  me.  Bccuae  me  a 
minute.  Excuse  me. 

Faulk.   Hey.   Saul!    (laughing)    I   dldnt 
think  I  was  gonna  catch  you. 
Saul.  Aaaawl 

Faulk.  Isn't  this  our  day  for  lunch  and 
talk  about  the  show? 

Saul  (overUpplng  above  speech).  I  really 
...  I  feel  like  an  Idiot.  Johnny. 

H'h,  I,  I  mean,  I  reaUy  should'a'  decked 
before  I  told  you  ererythlng  was  aU  aet.  They 
have  things  loidwd  up  on  that  panel  for 
weeks.  But  the  very  first  (^portunlty  goea 
to  you,  Jidmny.  Okay? 
Faulk.  Yeah.  sure,  fine,  Saul. 
Saul.  Right.  Uh,  look.  Johnny.  I.  uh.  I'm. 
I'm  a  little  pushed  tor  lunch  today,  but  look, 
I  did  wanna,  I  did  wanna  get  together  vtth 
yuh.  so  why  dont  we  make  It  next  week. 
Okay? 
Keep  in  touch  I  Bight. 
Faulk.  Yeah.  fine. 

Faulk's  voice — ^Ib  It  everything  .  .  . 
FAxnjK  (off).  .  .  .  you  expected?  Ooooh. 
Un't  that  wonderfiU?  (on)  Bow  are  the 
kids?  Teah?  Are  they  swlmmln'  every  day? 
Oh.  that's  great,  thafa  great  I  Teah.  Wan.  If* 
been  betteV.  Now,  I'U  oome  straight  out  and 
teU  yuh.  CBS  fired  me  a  couple  days  ago. 
Teah,  well,  I  got  a  couple  things  lined  up. 
WeU,  Stan  says  It  wasn't. 
But.  uh.  Nlxer  and  myself,  we're  pretty  sure 
it  was.  Yes,  I've  been  to  see  Louie  Nizer.  Well. 
well  file  today.  Look,  look,  I  dont  wanna 
argue  with  you  at  three  doUars  a  minute  I 
No,  I  cannot  oome  down  there.  Because  we 
can't  afford  it.  that's  why!  Look.  I  think 
you  oughta  give  a  little  consideration  to 
cuttln'  your  own  trip  short. 

Cbowd.  (Chatter  not  distinct  continues 
behind  following  dialogue  and  scenes.) 
DtCKLB.  Johnny,  don't  ask  her,  teU  hert 
Faulk.  Tou  know,  she's  never  had  a  real 
vacation  before  and  the  way  things  are  goln' 
looks  like  she  may  not  Iiave  another  one  for 
quite  awliUe. 

DicKLEB.  Tou  teU  her  that  you  won't  pay 
the  hotel  bills.  Tou  tell  her  I  wontl 

Faulk.  Suppoee  any  o'  these  pigeons  be- 
long to  Joey  Dawn? 
Dkkleb.  I  don't  care  «iio  they  bMong  to. 
WUl  you  stop  wasting  your  lunch  on  them? 
Ladt.  Excuse  me.  Arent  you  John  Henry 
Paulk? 

Faulk.  No,  ma'am.  Z  tued  to  be  John 
Henry  Faulk,  but,  uh,  now  I'm  someone  else. 
Faulk  (off) ,  So  Is  he. 


Ladt.  Oh? 

DnacLEa.  Who  have  you  called  today? 

FAULK.  About  a  Job? 

XtKMJJM.  TT-huh. 

VavuE.   Just  thoae  good  ol'  b(9«  tMn 

\nehlU. 

Faulk.  Nobody  else  left. 

Voices.  (Chatter  not  distinct  overli4>plng 
above  dialogue  and  continues  behind  follow- 
ing dialogue  and  scenes.) 

Faulk.  CaUed  everyone  Z  know  twice.  Vm,j- 
be  Z  could  get  a  Job  and  then  where'd  Z  be? 
Z  have  to  get  on  and  do  it. 

DICKLEB.  Tou  could  dO  it. 

Faulk.  I  wonder.  Oer,  Z  wonder. 
DicKUBB.  (Sighing)  So.  If  It's  Wichita  or 
nothing,  what  do  you  think? 
ZMcacLxa.  It's  a  Job. 

Faulk.  Well,  yeah.  Teah.  Z  guess  you're 
right,  Oer.  From  Texas  to  l^cihlta  via  .  .  . 
New  Tork  City.  Whoopee!  There'*  a  radio 
first  for  yuh. 

NnsKB.  No.  sir,  no  excuse  me.  I  don't  think 
you  are  being  neutral.  No !  Not  helping  Faulk 
is  helping  Hartnett  and  JohnaonI  Tour 
sUence  helpa  them  I  They  yearn  for  It  I  They 
pray  God  for  it. 

Faulk,  (overlapping  above  speech).  WeU, 
X  think  I'd  like  ^nehlta.  Fact  Is,  I  know 
Z  would.  HeU,  I'm  Just  an  old  country  boy 
t'  heart  myseU. 

Wavvk.  I'd  fit  Uke  a  penny  In  a  giunball 
machine. 
NizBB.  No.  No,  sir. 

Faulk.  Wen,  you  seemed  so  positive  Is  all. 
Nm.  Well,  win  you  at  least  meet  with  ua? 
Faulk.   WeU.  Z  thought  everything  was 
set. 

NnsEB.  Will  you  meet  with  John  Henry 
alone? 
Mbb.  (OS).Nol 

Faulk.  TV>  tell  you  the  Ood'a  honest  truth, 
Ben.  I  was  truly  countln'  on  thlsl 
NnsKK.  (Off) .  No,  .  .  . 

NoBB. .  .  .  Z'm  aftald  Z  do  not  understand 
your  position! 

Faulk.  Tou  mind  tellln'  me  why  you 
changed  your  mind? 

Nbeb.  (overlapping  above  speech).  No, 
Z'm  afraid  Z  do  not  I 

NosKB.  Fatilk  has  placed  his  career  on  ths 
line!  Now,  you're  a  friend  and  former  asso- 
ciate. It's  your  network,  your  industry  hsli 
trying  to  clean  up  and  you  sit  there  smug 
behind  that  non-partiaan  poaltton  ...  I 
HeUoI  Hello? 

Faulk,    (overiapplng   above  q>eech)    Oh. 
Tou  ootUdnt  ua  me  what  changed  your 
mind? 
Teah.  Thanks.  Ben. 

WeU,  Z  never  told  yuh  It  was  gonna  be 
easyl 
Hen,  you  look  half  beat  to  death,  Lou. 
Faulk  (off).  Whyntcha  oome  on  down  to 
the  Stage  DeU  and  ZH  treat  you  to  a  com 
beef  sandwldL 

NizER.  No,  let's  keep  going.  We  stiU  have 
to  find  a  netwcHTk  exec  and  an  ad  agency  man. 
NizER.  Someone  who  can  teU  us  exactly 
how  Hartnett  and  Johnson  operate. 

Ton.  Z've  been  calling  this  bastard  once 
a  week  for  four  years.  I  dont  know  his  name, 
who  he  works  for,  where.  .  .  .  They  give  you 
a  niunber  into  a  blind  switchboard.  Hello, 
whatever  your  name  is.  I  need  clearance  on 
some  names  for  a  panel.  Harry  Nichols. 
He  okay?  SaUy  Whitman?  John  Henry  Faulk? 
Tom  (off).  Teah,  uh,  uh,  look,  whatta, 
whatta  I  have  to  do  to  get  a  panel  together? 
Tom.  Yeah.  weU,  I  know,  only  about  ten 
thousand  actors  are  starving  to  death  when 
they're  not  Jumping  out  of  vrtndows.  And 
half  o'  'em  are  friends  o'  mine! 

Tom.  Do  you  care  about  any  of  this?  Oh, 
no,  I  didn't  think  so. 
Tom.  Who  Is  it?  Johnson  and  Hartnett? 
Faulk.  Yeah. 

Tom.  We  ran  into  Johnson  last  year.  We 
were  handling  a  toothpaste  that  was  spon- 
soring someone  he  didn't  Uke  .  .  . 


Tou.  ...  so  he  put  oiu:  toothpaste  and 
(mother  one  right  next  to  each  other  la  this 
store. 

Tom.  ...  It  said,  "buy  either  one  you 
want".  Tou  know,  which  Is  fair  enough.  Only 
over  our  toothpaste  he  hangs  a  sign  that  says, 
"This  Is  from  a  company  that  supports 
StaUn's  Uttle  creatures!" 
Tom.  I'll  testUy  . . . 

Tom  (off).  ...  to  that  If  you  want. 
Tom.  And  that  phcme  call. 
Faulk.  Beally? 
Tom.  ReaUy. 

FAxn.K.  Tou  better  think  about  what  that 
means,  Tom. 
Tom.  Who  else  you  got? 
Faulk.  To  testify?  Tou're  it. 
Fauuc.  One  in  a  row. 

Tom.  Well,  heU,  someone's  gotta  be  first. 
Zll  buy  you  lunch. 
Tom.  Let's  go  to  the  CBS  commissary. 
Faulk.  That's  great. 

Tok.  That  oughta  give  everybody  some- 
thing to  talk  about.  HeU,  let's  go! 

Woman's  Voice,  (off — over  P.A.).  Flight 
slx-six-two-four  departing  for  PhUadelphla 
and  Washington  now  loading  (continues  not 
dlstlnet  behind  following  dialogue). 

Laba.  Wasn't  thMS  any  way  you  could  have 
made  it  down? 

FAULK.  None.  No  possible  way  in  God's 
green  earth. 

Laba.  Well,  Z'm  sorry.  Z  find  that  a  little 
hard  to  loelieve.  Mi,  dammit,  even  if  you're 
right,  even  if  you  had  to  absolutely  file,  not 
to  teUmel 

Faulk.  Z  find  you  a  little  hard  to  believe, 
too.  sometimes. 

Faulk.  The  fkct  Is,  when  Z  would  have 
liked  you  to  have  been  here,  at  least  for 
moral  support,  you  didn't  wanna  be  here! 

ZjAba.  Oh,  oome  on,  Johnny.  If  you'd  reaUy 
wanted  to  talk  to  me,  you  wouldn't  have 
waited  a  whole  week  to  caU ! 

Fauuc  Wen.  Z  dldnt  want  to  npoa  the 
vacation. 

ZjAba.  Or  you  could  have  come  down!  Tou 
know  any  moral  support  you  needed  was 
available  In  Jamaica  I 

Fauuc  (In  rsflsetton).  We  souldn't  afford 
Itl 
ZiABA.  One  mM«  plane  ticket! 
Fauuc  (In  lelleetton).  We  couldn't  afford 
three  extra  weeks  o'you  down  there  at  a 
hundred  doUars  a  damn  day,  either! 

Laba.  Oh.  Z  knew  you  would  reaent  that. 
X  knew  that  right  from  the  beginning! 

Fauuc  (In  rafiactloci).  Not  .  .  .  (on) 
.  .  .  from  the  beginning!  Only  after  aU  o' 
thla happened  tome! 

ZjABa  (OTsrlapplng  above  speech).  AU 
right!  If  I  had  l>een  here  would  you  have 
talked  to  me  about  whether  to  file  suit  or 
not?  Tou  are  not  Interested  In  my  opinion. 
Oerry  Dlckler.  Louie  NlEer,  those  are  the 
people  that  you  listen  to ! 

Laba.  Tou  know,  come  to  think  of  it,  maybe 
you're  aboolutAy  right.  Maybe  I  really  didn't 
wanna  be  here! 

Laba  (off).  And  maybe  you  really  didn't 
want  to  be  with  me. 

Laba.  And  maybe  it's  Just  about  time  we 
face  that! 

Faulk,  lilaybe  we  should'a'  faced  that 
about  five  years  ago! 

Martinson.  Now  they  say  you  entertained 
for  an  organisation  called  the  Southern  Con- 
ference for  Human  Welfare  back  In  the  late 
forties. 

NizEB.  Who  else?  Who  were  the  other 
the  founders. 

NizEs.  Who  else?  Who  were  the  other 
founders? 

Come  on,  Johnny,  you  gotta  be  quicker 
than  that.  Tou  tired? 
Faulk  (sighing) .  No.  no. 
NizcR.  Tou  know,  there's  no  reason  for  you 
to  make  that  long  drive  out  to  Herb  and 
Anne's  t<Hilgbt.  Tou're  perfectly  welcome  to 
stay  here. 
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VnBUc.  Wo.  nukoks  aaywfty,  Lou,  Z  wm  Just 

Itaat.  Wliat  aboutt 

Faiu.  Ob.  Jos*  .  .  .  r  li«T«n't  bflui  nrach 
gooitte  nqRHw  urtaljr. 

Fatiuc.  Oo  on  Ask  me  EnoOter  quMttoii.  I 
etaaft  VBinui  ^mte  jaar  ttae  wltb  this  staff. 
Ill  fat  over  It.  I  am  onr  Itr 

NteB.  Try  not  to  worry  too  mticH  about 
ttm*.  HOwerer  long  It  takes,  (slgbing)  veTe 
gonna  lick  'em  tn  court. 

Faulk.  How  long  Is  It  gonna  take? 

Mbb.  a  little  longer,  maybe. 

Fapuc.  Wow  long? 

Mbb.  Maytw  another  fire  years. 

Fauuc.  Five  years? 

Fahuc.  Did  yon  say  five  years? 

Vvam.  Five  years. 

FATTXiX.  Five  years  .  .  .  with  no  Jobf 

Havin'  t'  leacb  money  off  o'  my  Mends. 
Hum  cnaalB'  to  tlM  other  sMe  o*  the  street 
when  they  see  me  oomln*. 
'  Ife  aaylie  starrln'  t'  death  an'  Ood  knows 
what  dse. 

I  Xsnppoaed  to  live  fOr  five  years? 
the  bell  am  I  supposed  to  lire  for 
ftwyeanf 

Ooomoear  Ctumv  (off) .  (Chatter  not  dto- 
ttnet.) 

OousnooM  CaowD  (on  and  off)   (Chatter 
not  dItlMet  uuntlHuee  behind  following  dla> 
I  and  soenae.) 

feff>.  The  man  In  tbm  dark  snft  Is 
le  M&ep  one  Is  hie  attorney  Byen. 

^vtfKJB.  ^^BMSk  one  le  JfitmsmiT 

MliSB.  Someone  was  saying  be  was  slek 


Favuc  If  someone  was  suing  ne  for  a  half 
a  nailm  doBaie;  ra  be  sidt.  tee. 

I  ^Birt  knev  ^mcfly  wfeeft  r  ezpeeied  but, 
nil.  4beB  be  took  a«  ymt  Mke  a  man  tlmt 


Favuc  taS) ....  the  Mggest  companies  of 
Amsrto  to  their  kneust 

ItfeiiBi.  The  Tostlee  of  Ae  Court.  Ui  rise. 

£OM  (off)  •  Are  aU  parties  ready? 

MOM.  Tee;  wrte  iMdjr,  Yoor  Bonor: 

»rar  (overtivptag  idMre  speech) .  Yes, 
we^  «— ^.  Toot  Honor. 

XeeeK  innn  BMy  ww  ptatse  proceed? 

IftiB.  If  It  may  jdease.  Tour  Honor,  i^. 
FQgemaiij  )adlse  yd  |eu«ijieu  at  the  jary,  I 
vfir  BViV  iHfwtlf  vMt  ■te'  ttoBor'e  peraals- 
•tOB.  tarn  to  aqr  leUMd  >tf>ewaij.  igtatt- 
teo^  toogtatn  fatt  wftef  thte  m^alfcm 

Inm  ■■viBg  s  plctuie  Of  the  entire  eon* 
tniMsay.  yos  any  be  riie  to  Ttilderatant  any 

cAeaily.  Bo.  first,  the  pnta.  Tte  anjlfto 
•uR  ...  Is  JMm  Hbuty  FMdc. 
te  bore  IB  AuBliii,  Tbne.  ed* 
_reBttatod  nuiu  the  Vnl^nlty 
of  Itaae.  Itov  vB|  Bear  of  his  gradieete 
wo^  .  .  .m  Wegiu  faaaan.  of  hie  tnartifiia 
Job  and  oh.  of  bla  Mtowshlp.  Ton  wfR  hear 
hov  he  tr»d  to  Jbtn  the  Army  aatf  was 
tnnieC  <to«h  beeenae  ef  phyaleal  dtabmty. 
TpuTl  bear  bow  be  enrolled  tat  the  lArehent 
M«mIi*  and,  vh,  ssAee^oently  became  an 
asaletantjeld  director  for  the  Ameneaa-lled 
CroeslB  ^{ypt . . . 

nn  (oS) and  after  le-appealtng . .   . 

Mam  (off)-  .  .  .  was  flnaBy  accepted  by 
ttMAnag. 

Itaa.  jaa.'a  hear  tbat,  uh.  after  the  war. 
hre  lined  hie  talssita  to  the  wUertalnmant 
Held,  he  was  rising.  .  .  . 

Mm^  <off>. .  .  .  tMlng  as  one  of  the  great 
stMS  ot  radio  and  later  of  televtaton. 

MBfc  Aad  then.  uh.  a  certain  ooeasion 
arose  In  a  dispute  In  which  he  waa  ebasgad 
vttb  balag  »  Ooasaunist  ...  or  pra-Oom- 
muniet  .  .  .  and  bis  assaer  was  jmt  .  .  . 
cot  off.  Sharply,  ae  «llb  a  knUe.  &««  long 
,  .  1^  »  aiaa  «bo  aaM  Bseyle's 
.  .  at  Use  doUan  a.  throw, 
(off).  Ike  plaint IC.  ^olsa  Banry 
Faulk.  .  .  . 

Btaw  (off).  ...  has  charged  .  .  . 


&TAM  (off).  . . .  that  the  defendants  have 
.  .  .  (on)  .     .  conspiied  against  htm. 

He  has  libeled  these  (MtaMtaarts  as  eztor- 
tlonists,  as  racketeers  and  as  tnttmldators, 
as  terrortstet  So.  in  this  case,  there  Br  nicxe 
than  money  Involved.  My  clients'  rejrats- 
tions  ... 

Btam  (off) ....  are  at  stake.  The  fact  Is, 
RTr.  Hartnett.  ... 

St&k.  .  .  .  spent  many  years  of  study, 
read  many  articles  and  scqidred  enormous 
files  .  . . 

Btan  (off).  ...  on  the  workings  of  tlie 
Communist  Party. 

Ryan.  Now  in  the  course  of  time  many 
organizations  and  groups  reqttested  Mr. 
Hartnett  to  do  special  woi^  Into  the  back- 
grcMinds  of  prospective  actors  and  enter- 
tainers in  the  field  of  television  and  radio. 
Wow.  these  people,  the  producers  and  qmn- 
sonr.  ... 

Btan  (off) ....  did  not  want  to  take  the 
risk  of  hiring  somebody.  .  .  . 

Btak:  . . .  who  either  had  been  identified 
as  a  member  of  the  CommuniBt  party ...  or 
who  had  a  slgnlftcant  record  of . . . 

Btak  (cA).  .  .  .  afllllatloB  wtth  organlaa- 
tions  tied  In  with  the  Ooamunlst  Party. 

Rtav.  And  they  wanted  a  dieck  made.  And 
Mr.  Hartnett  was  caned  upon  to  do  that 
WQik.  He  was  paid  for  his  services  tat  this 
ared. 

Now,  as  this  trial  will  show..  Mr.  Hartnett 
is  (laughing)  not  a  terrorist,  he  is  a  dedi- 
cate sincere  man.  .  .  . 

Btah  (oB)  ....  who  is  painstaking  hi  his 
research,  and  as  you  will  see,  be  is  scrupu- 
lously honest. 

ObeamoB  crowd,  (chatter  not  distinct.) 

CoeamoH  Cbowd  (on  and  oH).  (chatter  not 
disttnet  continues  behind  following  dialogue 
and  scenes). 

Faulk.  Vbt  five  years  rve  been  wonderln'. . . 

Fauuc  (off) .  ...  when  the  time  came, 
whether  or  not  I'd  shake  hands  with  that 


FAtTLK.  Well,  like  my  daddy  always  used 
to  say.  'Shake  hands  with  anyone.  HTn  only 
to  prove  to  the  son-of-a-hltch  you  got  better 


(Iiaughlng.) 

Fauuc  fisy.  howdy.  My  name's  John  Henry 
Faulk. 

Haitmrx.  Mr.  Faulk. 

Fattuc.  Glad  to  meetcha.  sir. 

VoBEX.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  everybody 
Inside,  pleese. 

CaowD.  (Chatter  not  distinct.) 

Niza.  And  on  the  next  "^f^ff  afalnst 
you.... Thank youL. Beads. ..  as  foQows: 

Ntzia.  "A  program  dated  April  twen^-flfth 
Nineteen  forty-six.  naaaed  a  John  Faulk  as 
a  aebeduled  entertainer  together  with  an 
Identtflad  Communist  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  the 
Arts;  Bcteaaes  and  Professions, . . . 

Vtoa  (off) ....  oiBclally  designated  a  Com- 
munist neat". 

Nam.  VUl  you  tell  us  what  that  occasion 
was? 

Fauui.  Tea.  air,  that  was  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations.  A  dinner  in  honor 
e'  that. 

KazB.  Who  sponsored  It? 

FAfBUL  Wall.  uh.  organlaaUons  like  the 
Amaelcao  Bar  AasoeUtlon.  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee. 

KBsa.  And.  uh.  who  presided  at  the  din- 
ner?' 

Fauuc  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  United 
Nations . . .  and  the  Secretary  o'  State  of  the 
United  Statea  was  there  and  spoke. 

Nosa  (off).  And  your  connection  wltb  this 
evening  was,  uh, . . . 

Pai»jc  That  CBS  broadeaat  it.  and  they 
asked  me  to  entertain  there. 

NoiB.  Let  me  aak  yen.  Mr.  Faulk.  Before 
this.  uh.  Bulletin  Gante  oat. .. . 

Nizsa  (off) ....  how  often  did  you  appear 
ou  radio? 


_^^uuc  Every  dey.  sir.  l¥ery  we^daj  on 
CBS,  Ave  days  a  week  for  aut  years. 

NsEKK.  And  In  the  alz  years  since  the  BuJ- 
lettn  came  ovt? 

Faulk.  Well,  shortly  afterward;  never  agabi. 
sir. 

NiZEB.  Before  the  Bulletin  eatae  out,  how 
often  had  you  appeared  on  television? 

Faulk  (off).  Hundreds  o*  thnee,  sir. 

NizEB.  And,  uh.  In  the  six  years  islnce  the 
BuBetln? 

Faulk.  Once,  sir.  A  good  friend  Jack  Paar 
give  me  a  guest  shot. 

NizEs  (off).  Did  yot».  uh,  in  your  effort  to 
get  gainful  empleyment.  . . 

NizEB.  .  . .  contact  8B  the  networks? 

Fattlk.  Tes.  sir,  I  did. 

wmbh  (off) .  What  wereyott  toM? 

Paulk.  No  Job. 

Nizn.  NO  i6b  in  aU  New  Tort?  (laughing) 
What  did  you  do  about  that? 

Faxtlk.  I  tried  to  get  a  Job  anywhere  tn 
radio  or  television.  I  appHBd  to  statlona  in 
Minneapolis. ... 

FACTJt  (off).  ,  .  .  San  Franelsco.  Texas, 
Wlenfto.  .  •  . 

NteEB  (off) .  And? 

Faulk.  No  Job  anywhere  in  America  In 
radio  or  television. 

Nizkr.  Did  you  try  other  flsMsf 

PkoLK.  Tfes.  sir,  I  dM.  After  ebeut,  ifli,  two 
years  of  unemploymeBt.  1  applied  to  an  <rid 
f  rleud  for  a  sit-in  Job. . . 

Faulk  (off) iB  a  TT  peaef  siww? 

Nizn.  A  sit-in?  Thafe  »  mm  irtie  stands 
in  for  a  perfbfer  . .  .  wMe  tBey  adjost  the 
cameras  and  the  nghts.  Ham  nueh  does  this. 
uh,  job  pay? 

Faulk.  Ten  dollars  a  dey.  sir. 

NuKR.  So  at  least  yea  dMBal  (laughing) 
starve. 

Faulk.  Wen,  no,  sir.  I  was  fefueed  that  Job, 
also. 

Ni««i.  Well,  beHoea 
came  out,  bow  auofe 
ing  In  radio  an 

Faulk  (off).  About! 
a  year. 

NlBBK.  ABd  t 

Faulk.   Bight  luui4 
doUan. 

Faulk  (off) .  AU  In-i 

Nizza.  And  the  year  after  that? 
Faulk.  Nothln',  sir. 
NizER.  And  the  year  aftae  the*? 
Faulk.  BBthiB',  sir. 
NsEK.  And  last  yeer? 
Faoak.  Hot  a  tMng.sl». 
Vnnm.  And  tfaie  year? 
FAvuL.  liethla.'.  air. 


BuUettu 
yeu  eam- 

doDars 

were  flsed? 


NnB(aC).ifr.R9vn. 

Btak  (off).  Why  dUI  CBS  say  they  teed 

you? 

Faulk.  Because  my  ratBa^  isbm  *>vn.  And 
they  were  thlnkte'  o'  ehaa^tlB'  tte  .  .  . 

Fawtlk  (off).  .  .  .  lanMt  an*  l'«|  been  In 
the  aame  abBW  too  long. 

B«AK.  Vam,  Mr.  Bapp  «aa  a  e«y  dose 
friend  of  ^oura? 

Favlk  (oC).  Tsa.  air,  I  tt  frjieilQ  h^ 

Rtan.  Did  you  mgned  hie  as  an  honest 
asKt  teothfnl  pereont 

PAeuc  Wtthto  the  MeUto  e«  aa  eaaeBtiTe 
la  a  radio  and  iiftaiiiuB  bartMai^  I  would 
say  so.  yea,  but  thaee  aee  llMllalluai  here. 

Fauuc  (off).  This  la  bb  ainwillsii  of  Mr. 
Hopp^  character,  ... 

Faulk.  .  .  .  but  executives  wfto  aiB  very 
lM>nest  men.  vOTy  goetf  bmb.  qaite  fteneatiy 
are  impelled  to  take  aoMsBe  aad  iweitkmB 
which  eoold  be  best  das«tte«  as  Isaa  than 
candid,  let's  say. 

ItoAx.  DM  yea  ask  Mb-.  Hopp^  «Mb  very 
«tosa  ftlaad  at  yeuse.  BfeeMse  thB  Aurare 
BoilettB  had  any  tnHuBsae  Ib  Ms  de^on 
to  fire  you? 

Baouc.  TeSb  sir. 

Btak.  And  what  did  he  sayl 

Fattlk.  He  said  it  did  aot. 

Rtan.  No  Infiuence  whatsoever? 
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Fauuc  That's  correct.  ^  ■    ■  ^ 

btam.  jfctd  did  you  considMT  Mr.  HOpp  to 
\^  truthful  Bian  . . . 

m-AK  (off) When  he  told  you  . . . 

RTAH  (off).  .  .  .  that  th*  Aware  BnUattat 
had  nothing  to  do  with  ... 

RTAN  (off) ....  your  being  fired? 

Faulk.  I  considered  Mr.  Hopp  to  be  a  man 
iiider  very  profound  emotional  stress. 

FAxrLK(off).  That  he  had  to  take  an  ao- 
lion  which  he  abominated. 

RTAN.  Now  wUl  you  answer  the  question? 

RTAN  (off).  Did  you  consider  him  to  be 
a  truthful  man? 

Faulk.  Under  those  circumstances,  sir,  Mr. 
Hopp  was  neither  truthful  nor  dishonest. 

FAULK(off) .  He  was  actln'  at  the  direction 
of  the  corporation  for  which  he  woiked. 

RTAN.  Now.  let's  get  back  to  the  time 
GBS  fired  you.  Tou  say,  .  .  . 

RYAN.  .  .  .  you  loi»t  a  good  many  spon* 
sors  after  the  Aware  Bulletin  caoie  out. 

Faulk.  7  lat's  correct. 

Btan.  Had  you  lost  aBy  sponsors  btfoce  • . . 

Ryan  (off).  .  .  .  the  Aware  Bulletin  oame 
out? 

Faulk.  Tes,  sir.  but  ... 

Faulk.  .  .  .  It's  only  nonnal  to  .  .  . 

Rtan  (overlapping  above  ^eedi)  To« 
had? 

FAULK.  It's  only  normal  .  .  . 

Faulk.  .  .  .  sir,  ... 

Rtan  (overli^plng  above  speedi).  Joel 
yes  or  no,  please. 

Faulk.  Tes. 

RTAN.  Now ;  ou  had  been  six  years  at  CB8T 

Faulk  (olf).  That  is  correct. 

Rtan.  Isn't  that  lon^r  ttian  most  disc 
jockeys  .  .  . 

RTAN  (Off).  .  .  .  have  been  there? 

Faulk.  Longer  than  most  performers  .  .  . 

Faulk  (off) ....  yes,  sir.  I  would  say  that, 
sir. 

Rtan.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  disc  Jockey. 
a  'performer'  .  .  .  being  let  go  because  he's 
in  a  rut? 

Rtan  (off).  Het  been  In  one  place,  too 
long? 

Faulk  (off) .  Tes.  sir,  I  have. 

Rtan.  And  according  to  the  Pulse  RaUngs, 
your  ratings  .  .  . 

Rtan  (off) ....  had  dropped. 

Faulk.  Tes,  sir,  but  only  according  ... 

Rtan  (overlapping  alwve  speech) .  Just  yee 
or  no.  please. 

Rtan  (off) .  Now  you  admit  .  .  . 

RTAN(off).    .  .  .  that  you  .  .  . 

Rtan  (off) had  lost  sponsors  before . . . 

Rtan.  .  .  ttie  Aware  Biilletln.  Tou  admit 
that  six  years  is  above  average  for  a  per- 
former to  be  at  a  station  .  .  . 

Rtan.  Tou  admit  that  your  ratings  .  .  . 

RTAN  (off) ....  had  slipped. 

RTAN.  Now  Stanley  Hc^p  told  you  they 
were  changing  the  format  o'  the  show.  Did 
they  change  .  .  . 

RTAN  (off) ....  the  format  of  the  show? 

Fauik.  Tes.  sir. 

Rtan.  And  Stanley  Hopp  furtlier  told  yott 
that  the  Aware  Bulletin  .  .  . 

Rtan  (off) ....  had  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  your  being  fired? 

Ryan.  Mr.  Faulk.  I  suggest,  this  law  suit 
is  a  publicity  stvmt  .  .  . 

Ryan  (off).  ...  to  cover  up  your  own  in- 
competence. 

Ryan.  To  gain  a  little  .  .  . 
RYAN  (off) ....  sympathy,  to  glorify  your- 
self ...        ... 

Ryan.  .  .  .  and  to  harass  the  defend- 
auts  .  .  . 

Ryan.  .  .  .  whose  political  Ideology  you  do 
not  like! 
Ryan.  T^  me,  Mr.  Faulk,  are  you  now  . . . 
Rtan  (off).  ...  or  have  you  ever  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party? 

Faulk.  No,  sir.  I'm  not  now  nor  have  I 
ever  been  a  member  ot  the  Communist 
Party. 


BTAN.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  Com- 
munist Party  meetings? 

Faulk.  No.  sir.  I  have  not. 

Rtan.  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  month 
of  February,  Nineteen  forty-four. 

Btak  (off) ....  and  ask  you  .  .  . 

Btak.  ...  If  you  attended  a  Communist 
Party  meeting  at  the  home  of  one  Edna 
MUler? 

Fattlk.  Absolutely  not! 

Btak.  Have  you  ever  met  Edna  Miller? 

Faulk.  Tes,  sir.  I  believe  I  have. 

Btam  (off) .  Where  and  when? 

Faulk.  Well,  I  don't  recall,  somewhere, 
uh,. 

Faulk  (off).  I  believe  she's  a  dtlaen  of 
Austin. 

Rtan.  Was  a  party  given,  in  your  hoinv. 

'  Btak  (off) at  her  honte  in  Auattn  by 

the  city  branch  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Fel>raary,  mneteen  forty-four? 

Faulk.  Absolutely  not  I 

Btak  (off).  And  in  March,  Nineteen  forty- 
five,  did  you  attond  a  Marxist  Study  Oroapt 

Btak  (off) .  Sponsored  by  the  Oooununiat 
Party  of  Axistin? 

Faulk.  I  did  not  and  you  know  that, 
tool 

Btak.  No  further  questions. 

Miznt.  Only  a  few  questions,  please,  M^. 
Faulk. 

We've  been  told  here  that,  uh,  a  rating 
service  said  that  your  ratings  bad  dropped 
.  .  .  Just  before  you  were  fired.  Were  then 
other  rating  services? 

Faulk.  Tes,  sir.  there  are. 

Nnnt.  And  what  did  they  show? 

Faulk.  Every  one  of  'em  showed  that  mab 
ratin'B  had  risen. 

NosEB.  Thank  you.  We've  also  been  told 
that  you  brought  this  suit  as  a  pobUotty 
stunt.  What  was  your  motive  for  bringing 
s\at? 

Faulk.  To  vindicate  my  good  name  .  .  . 
and  to  remove  the  clouds  .  .  .  that  had 
been  raised  .■.:■■ 

Faulk  (off)  ...  by  these  defendants  over 
my  integrity. 

Faulk.  The  very  same  oloud  that  has  been 
deadly  to  every  artist  that  it's  hit  in  thU 
Industry. 

Nizxa.  Finally,  i/ti.  Faulk,  have  you  ever 
bra  sympatheUc  to  any  OoBimunlet  Ide- 
ology, . . . 

Mnn  (off)  .  .  .  either  directly  or  Indl- 
recUy? 

Faxtlk.  No,  sir.  I  have  not. 

NxzER.  And  have  you  believed  all  your 
life  In  the  prindples  of  demoeraoy  aa  aet 
down  by  the  Constitution  of  ttie  United 
Stotes? 

Faulk.  Tes,  sir,  I  have. 

NxExs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Faulk,  you  may  stop 
down. 

JuDOE.  WeH  reoees  now  till  ton  in  the 
nu»ming  (Pounding  gavel.) 

CouBTKooM  CaowD.  (Chatter  not  distinct.) 

Hall.  No!  Tou're  asking  too  much.  It's 
different  with  Nan.  She  was  at  the  top.  the 
very  top.  Broadway.  Academy  Award  and  they 
kicked  her  down  and  k^t  her  down  for 
three  years.  Tor  three  years  she  didnt  work 
ataU. 

Nrnn.  Neither  did  Johnny. 

Hall.  But  she  started  to  make  It  back. 
She's  working  again. 

Hall.  But  as  Ood  is  my  Judge,  if  she  testi- 
fies against  them  now.  her  name  wUl  be  back 
on  the  list  so  fast,  yon  .won^t  seen  .  .  .  Shell 
never  work  again.  These  guys  don't  give  you 
a  second  <Aanoe. 

NizEB.  We  need  you.  Miss  Claybom-ne. 

Hall.  Tou  dont  need  her.  Not  that  much. 

NizEB.  Will  you  Just  sleep  on  it? 

NizBB  (off).  We  don't  need  an  answer  for 
tluee  or  four  days,  just  consider  It. 

Nan.  I've  decided  I'm  going  to  testify.  I 
wanna  be  part  of  this  trial.  I  wanna  do  it 
for  your  sake.  Johnny,  because  I  admire  you. 


H'b.  most  of  all.  I'm  gonna  do  it  for  my  own 

sake  .  .  .  and  in  behalf  of  my  children  .  .  . 

Nam  (off).  .  .  and  my  profession  and  my 

country. 

NizKB's  VoKX.  And  who  was  reqwnslble  for 
this?  Who  did  the  blacklisting? 

LaSalle.  It  could  como  from  almost  any 
direction.  Uh,  the  sponsors,  the  networlcs 
each  had  a  clearance  board.  Uh.  ABC,  NBC, 
CBS,  all  of  them.  But  for  the  most  part.  uh. 
the  word  came  from  way  round  about.  We 
never  knew  who  was  maldng  the  decisions 
concerning  this  man's  livelihood.  It's  a  little 
like  fighting  six  men  In  a  closet  .  .  .  with 
the  light  out.  And  you  don't  know  who's 
hitting  you. 

NiZEB.  And  what  did  you  tell  the  actor  or 
writer  .  .  . 

NiEB  (off).  ...  as  to  why  you  didn't  hire 
him.  Mr.  Susskind? 

SussKiwi).  Well,  we  were  fMbldden  to  tell 
them  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  their 
political  unreliability.  We  Just  invented  some 
artistic  excuse. 

Susskind  (off)  We'd  say,  uh,  the  actor's 
too  short  .  .  . 

Susskind.  .  .  .  wouldn't  work  well  with 
that  particular  leading  lady.  We  had  to  adllb 
an  answer. 

Nizkr.  What  happened  when  you  didn't 
play  by  the  rules? 
SuasKiNo.  Tou  never  saw  the  show.  Never! 
NnxB.  When  you  say  everybody,  actor,  writ- 
er, director  .  .  . 

Susskind  (off) .  Every  man.  woman  .  .  . 
Susskind.  .  .  .  and  child. 
NiZKB.  Even  children?  Can  you  give  us  an 
illustration? 

Susskind.  Oltay,  111  give  you  an  Illustra- 
tion. We,  one  time,  required  the  services  of  a 
seven  or  an  eight  year  old  child  actress.  It 
was  a  back  brealdng  assignment  to  find  a 
child  .  .  . 
Susskind  (off).  .  .  .  professional  enough  to 
play  with  adults. 

Rtan.  Toiu-  Honor,  he  was  asked  for  an 
illustration  not  a  whole  story. 
Judge.   Ovemiled.  Ill   allow  it. 
Susskind.    Well,    we    finally    found    an 
American  ... 

Susskind  (off).  .  .  .  child,  about  eight 
years  of  age,  female. . .  . 

Susskind.  .  .  .  and  that  child's  name  came 
back  'politically  unacceptable'. 

OOUBTBOOM  Cbowd.  (Laughing  chatter  not 
distinct.) 

CouBTBooM  Cbovto.  (Chatter  not  distinct.) 
CouBTBooM  Cbowd.  (Chatter  not  distinct.) 
Susskind.  I  called  up  and  pleaded  wiin 
the  executive  in  charge  of  the  program. 
I  told  him,  Tou've  ordered  me  never  to  pro- 
test'. I  said,  'but  this  Is  Insane.  This  Is  an 
eight  year  old  child,  she  could  hardly  be  part 
of  any  Communist  conspiracy'. 

Susskind  (off).  He  said.  uh.  'Okay,  ni 
get  back  to  you'.  He  called  me  back  subse- 
quently   .  . 

Susskind.  .  .  .  and  said.  uh.  'This  Is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  precedent,  but  In  this  one  case. 
I  will  tell  you  that  Vincent  Hartnett  re- 
gards this  chUd's  father  .  . . 

Susskind  (off).  .  .  as  suspect  and  there- 
fore we  will  not  permit  you  to  use  that  ohlld. 
CouBTRooM  Oaowo.  (Chsttw  not  distinct.) 
NiZEB.  And  what  did  you  do? 
Susskind.  We  found  auother  child  whose 
father  was  all  right. 
NizBB  (QfT).  And  did  you  ... 
NizEB.  ...  In  Nineteen  fifty-six  In  March 
of  that  year  receive  a  phtme  call  frmn.  uh. 
oUr  absentee  defendant  one  Lawrence  John- 
son? 
Tom  (off».  Tes.  sir. 

NcsEB.  Can  you  tell  us  tbe  conversation? 
Tom.  He  said  he  owned  some  super- 
market and  had  Infiuence  over  a  number 
of  others  that  did  business  In  tbe  millions. 
I  t>eUeve  the  figure  was  elghteen-twenty  mU- 
Uon  dollars  annually.  He  then  said.  Mr. 
Johnson  then  said,  that  he  felt  It  was  a 
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<Uacno«  that  our  company  was  using  a  Com- 
muAU^  fdax  'Bmnrt  FWilk.  to  advertise  our 
pnt6tX$.  Z  refilMI  I  bad  no  sncb  knowledge 
■Mot  Ifr.  Amlk  .  .  . 

Tow  (off)  .  .  .  and  be  aald.  'Well,  you  bet- 
ter get  mio  One  baeanae  a  lotta  people  along 
Madleon  Avenue  are. .    . 

TbK  (off).  .  .  .  and  bow  would  you  like  it 
If  yaot  eneixt  were  to  receive  a  letter  from 
an  Ametlean  Laglon  Post?  Vp  bere.  I  aald 
I  wu  a  Veteran  mystif  .  .  . 

Ttnt.  (off)-  ■  •  •  and  I  could  not  believe 
tliat  .  .  . 

Tknc  (off).  .  .  .  tbe  American  Legion 
would  lend  Us  name  .  .  . 

Tom  (off) ....  to  sucb  an  obvious  black- 
mail attempt. 

Tom.  And  he  said,  "Wrtl,  you'H  find  out". 
ADd,ub.I  did. 

IVnai.  And  is  this  letter  witai  Uie  beauti- 
ful  red.   ■tOiUA  and  blue  border  and   tbe 
Amnleaa  Laglan.  ub.  letterbead,  ub.  tbe  one 
your  diaat  leoaiTed? 
TbM.  Tee.  sir. 

Xbb.  It'a  algzied  by  lilr.  Artbur  U..  Wte- 
novaky.  Wbo's  ttt.  Wlsnovaky? 

Tom.  Ub.  It  a^a  bere,  'Obalrman  td  Xb» 
Tnternal  SobMnhm  CoBimlttee  ot  tba  Vat- 
eran'a  Action  Camnlttae.' 

MtaB.  MlUB.  And  your  client's  reaction 
was.  ub  .  .  .? 

XlML  VUl.  ha  caUad  me  aad  b«  aald.  "My 
Qa«.  riB,  I'm  paying  a  bimdnd  tbouaand 
dtHlata  for  two  wvrtcs  oC  thla  pw^am  and 
Tf  wt^  tba  Vatarana  aaad  tba  Amarican  Le- 
gion after  me.* 

ItaaB.  Oaa  you  liaaglne  wfaat  your  oUant's 
reaeikm  would  bave  been  bad  ba  only  known 
tkaC  ab.  to.  addttlon  ta  bla  dntte  aa  Okalr- 
ntm.  mt  «ba  Satacaal  Butwaiiian  Oomamlttae 
•C  tto  Vataaiii  AetloB  Oaaunlttaa  a€  8yx»- 
«M^  Mm  Vaak.  Ifr.  Wkaavaky  waa  alao  tiM. 
ub.  ehlaC  finitt  and  vegetable  buyer  tor  Law- 
leaea  Inhnaan'a  8u|Mrmarkair 
JoBoaa.  UMarxMaoK  (on).  (Laugblag.) 
nnaiaiaauM  Cfeova  (off).  (Tongblng.) 
Nmt.  And  you  taava  flrat-band  knowledge 
of  otbar  tmm  where  artiata  bave  been  bar- 
>  at  tbalc  balla*? 
Wril,  I  was  producing  a  panel 
t  J«ha  HMuy  Vairik  aad  ••  ^^pMi 
by  tba  name  d  Vliginla  dacfc  •■ 
puMUata.  And  oaa  day  Z  recatsad  a 
eaU  ftom  tba  advartlalns  agMMjy  in  cbai«a  af 
tha  ahMs,  and  aakad  ma  to  stop  ualng  Vk- 
glnla  haoaiMa  ber  name  .  .  . 

Oaaaaaai  (off)  .  .  .  bad  oome  up  on  one 
of  tha  elaaTanw  ftarma  iT»/«<ia*iT|g  g^^^  i>^  a 


-  j  did  sou  do.  lir.  Qoo^oal 
WeU.  It  was  expraaaly  fotWddan 
(off)  .  .  .  to^  ub.  lavestleata  or 
ibat  type  of  npart. 

-«.  But  Z  daeUad  that  Z  woidd  taava 

hineh  wtth.  oh.  Virginia  aayway  . . . 

Otttnmow  (off).  .  .  .  aad  Had  out  what  It 
waa  aU  about.  80. 1  asked  her,  "What  an  your 
pottttoa?  Ih»  you  mind  tailing  mar  *«m  ^b 
aald.  'Weill,  in  England  Z  waa  a  CboscbUl 
conaervattve.' 

OorarraooM  Caowo  (on  and  off).  (Laugh- 
ing.) 

OoooaoH.  Aad  I  aald,  •Well,  what  about 
your  huAand.'  flgurlng  that,  that  might  tie 
the  connactkm  with  the  Ki«/.fcw^  ^j^  g^^ 
aatd^JWell.  he'k  a.  ub.  Texas  Bapubllcan.' 

CuuaiauoK  Ciowd  (on  and  off) .  (Laugh- 
ing.) (Chatter  not  diatlnet.) 

QooaaoK.  Bbm  safd.  "Why  do  you  ask?'  And 
Z  aald.  •Wen,  then  must  be  some  kind  of 
iBlttifionaaaaa.  FB  gat  back  to  you,*  80  Z 
taiephor-d  the  affvertlging  agency  and  1  said, 
•Look,  you  really  better  go  back  into  your 
rewoida ... 

Oooaaua  (off)  . .  .  and  cheek.  This  has  got 
to  ha  ■ome  kliid  of  mistake. 

ra  Oka  to  get  a  clearance  on 

*'  And  thtf  aafead  aw  hito  a 

-     _     !W»dayatola>.aadZeam>tB, 

r  MM.  TRm  were  right.  It  was  a  mtetate. 


There   was  another  actress  with,  a  similar 
name  to  Virginia  Clark  and  .  .  . 

OooDsoN  (off) ....  and  that  was  the  one 
w-e  Intended  to  blacklist.' 

NizK«.  80,  at  least  you  were  able  to  save 
Miss  Clark's  career? 

OooDsoN.  What  they  said  was,  'We  want 
you  to  drop  her  anyway.' 

OooDsoK  (off) .  They  said  thai  ub,  because 
of  the  mix-up  in  name  . . . 

OooneoN.  .  .  .  maH  might  come  in,  con- 
troversy might,  might  engulf  the  client,  so. 
'We  want  you  to  get  rid  of  her  anyway.'  And 
I  was  outraged  and  furious  and  I  said,  "How 
can  yon  step  on  the  rights  of  this  girl  In  this 
fashion?'  I  said.  'As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
I'm  gonna  continue  to  use  her  on  this  par- 
ticular panel  show  and  on  other  OoodBon- 
Tbdman  . . . 

OooosoN  (off)  ....  paneU',  and  I  walked 
out  tn  a  storm. 

Waaa.  And  waa  that  the  end  of  It? 

CkxMwow.  When  I  got  back  to  my  oflce  .  .  . 
there  was  a  phone  call  waiting  for  me.  An 
oM  aeqqatotance  of  rataa  wlioM  been  at 
that  meeiteg  aald.  'I  hare  to  glva  yon  a 
w«m*»g.*  He  said,  "When  yon  lost  yonr  tem- 
per that  way  and  walked  out,  one  af  the 
hMryera  at  tte  meeting  aaM.  "Zs  Oeadaan  a 
pinko?  Perhaps  we  should  keep  an  eye  on 
him,  too." 

KXHtBinoX  BEEL  FOOTAOK 

Cuwc.  Do  you  anlamaly  swaav  that  the 
taatlmony  you  ara  about  ta  give  ahall  ba  tka 
tnth  tha  wtuda  truth  aad  nothing  but  tbe 
truth  so  help  you  Ctod? 
Naw.  I  do. 

Clmmx.  Pleaaa  state  your  full  nxune,  please. 
Kaar.  Nan  Cli«rbouraa. 
Jxnxix.  (off) .  Tou  may  take  the  stand  now. 
KUb.  Mlaa  Clayhoiima.  Fd.  Uka  to  aak  you 
about  tbe  three  year  pailod.  Immaillataljr 
fallowing  tha  time  you  won  tba  Acadaay 
Award.  .  . 

Kbbbl  (off).  .  .  .  Best  Sun>ortlng  Aotreea 
of  tba  fear? 

NiEia.    Did  you    try    dlrcotly    imt    alw 
thiTMigh  an  a«Bnt  to  work  in,  oh,  telavMon 
during  that  time? 
Jam.  Yea,  air. 
KaaoL  Old  you  succeed? 
Vut.  No,  sir . 

If OBca.  (off) .  Not  at  aU«  No  joba? 
Mam,  Ob— ooa,  air.  nam  a  frtamd  of  bUm. 
a  producer. 

MtBa.  What  did  he  tell  you  whan  ha  my 
you  thla  Job? 

Nam.  That  Z  had  been  blacklisted  ...  by 
Vincent  Hartnett. 

Itsir.  But  baaaiue  of  our  frlaadal^  ka 
waa  going  ta  run  tba  rUk.  of  giving  m»  11* 
role. 

Itexa.  Did  your  friend  taU  you  why  you 
had  bean  blackllstad? 

Naw.  There,  there  were  three  chaiaH 
against  me.  tTb,  I  had,  ub.  I  bad  oppaaad  the 
blacklist. 

Nam.  z  had  andoraed  two  peace  eonfawnaea* 
and.  ub.  Z  had  signed  a  petition  for  clemency 
ferWUUaMcOee. 
Nanm.  Who  waa  Wlllia  MaOee? 
Nak.  A  aagro  U  lOaalsslppt  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  death  .  .  . 
Naw.  .  .  .  and  was  later  executed. 
Nbeb.  And  after  thla.  Mlaa  Claytaovne. 
did  you  try.  ub.  to  get  youraetf  off  tha  black- 
list? 

Max.  Tas.  air.  Z  aaked  my  public  relations 
advisor  to  haip  me. 
Mbkb.  What  did  he  do? 
Nam.  WaU.  ha  oaBad  Mr.  Htetaett  to  aak 
him  If  he  wo\ild  make  another  hiwaHgaUon 
of  ma. 
Mma.  ZMd  Ur.  Hartnett  say  he  would? 
Nam,  (off). Tea, air. 

Itaua  (off).  My.  Hartnett  aay  anything  else? 
Nam.  h»  aald  there  would  be  a  Dae  of  two 
himdted  dtrilan  tor  tha  tavcBtlvitlBn. 
NtexK.  And  what  was  your  respoose  to  thla? 


Nan.  WeU,  I  said.  Z  wouldn't  pay. 
Nam  (off) .  I  said  that  my  Ufa  waa  an  open 
book.  ... 

NAN.  .  .  .  and  Z  dldnt  ftel  Z  needed  ISr 
Hartnett>.  ... 

Nan  (off).  .  .  .  Investlgatloa.  And  I  cer- 
talnly  wasn't  gonna  pay  for  It. 

Nqxr.  Tour  Honor.  I  request  permission 
to  read  here  .  .  . 

NizEK(off ) ....  what  are.  Hartnett  on  this 
subject  .... 

NizsR.  ...  in    the    Examination    Before 
Trial. 
Rt.*n.  Objection. 
JtoxsE.  Overruled. 

NizEB.  These  are  Vincent  Hartnett's  words- 
qtiote,  'Here's  not  Miss  Clayhoume  but  a 
public  relations  man  who  makes  five  O's  a 
year  from  this  .  .  . 

NizER  (off) .  On  some  accounts  his  probable 
retainer  is  .  .  . 

Mjzm.  .  .  .  nfty  O's  a  year,  and  Z  said  1 
would  make  a  report  for  hhn.  .  .  . 

Nkbk  (off) ....  and  I  thhik  Z  would  be  a 
complete  ass  if  I  did  It  for  nothing.' 

NteEB.  Unquote.  So  you  remained  on  the 
blacklist.  Did  you  know  that,  ub.you  were  up 
for  a  Job  at  ABC?  A  job  they  witnted  you  for? 
Nan.  Yes,  sir. 

SizasK.  DM  you  know  why  you  dldnt  get  the 
job? 
Nan.  I'm  not  siu"e. 

NizES.  Your  Honor,  I  request  permission  to 
read  at  this  time,  a  letter  written  by  ,  .  . 

NEaEB  (off).  ...  Mr.  Htutnetl  to  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company  ,  .  . 

NteEH  (off).  Thank  you.  .  .  .  Immediately 
after  Miss  Claybomme . . . 

NiziR.  .  . .  refused  to  pay  him  two  hundred 
dollars  to  Investigate  her. 
Btan.  I  object  again,  Your  Honor. 
JoDcs.  Overruled. 

NizxR.  These  are  Mr.  HartneU's  words: 
'Dear  Jerry:  In  my  opinion  you  would  nui 
a  serious  risk  . . . 

NlzxH.  (off) ....  of  adverse  public  opinion 
by  featuring  on  your  network.  Nan  Clay- 
bourne.' 

NizEB.  So  you  didn't  work  in  radio  or  tele- 
vision work  three  years? 
Nam.  With  that  one  exception. 
NizEB.  After  three  years,  \ih,  with  one  Job, 
Miss  Clayboume, . . .  were  yon  finally  able  to, 
lib.  get  off  the  blacklist  .  .  . 
NiziB.  (off).  .  .  .  and  work  again? 
Nan.  Yes. 

Nezes    (off).    Hbw?    Did    it    Involve    Mr. 
Hartnett? 
Nan.  Yes. 

NSEx.  What  happened?  Would  you  tell  us 
about  that? 
Nan  (clearing  throat) .  Wett.  ub, . . . 
Nam  (off) ....  be.  ub.  he  phoned  me  .  .  . 
Nam.  .  .  .  and  aaked  me  to.  he  asked  me  u 
I  would  .  .  .  speak  In  aupp<nrt  of  him..  .  . 
Nam  (ofT) ....  at  a  nnkm  meeting  .  .  . 
Nam  (off),  .  .  .  ta  support  of  Aware. 
Nan.  Uh,  he  said  that,  uh. .  .  .  that  people 
like  John  Henry  Faulk  . . . 

Nan  (off),  (clearing  throat)  .  .  .  were  try- 
ing to  h.  .  .  have  him  oondemned  .  .  . 

Nan.  .  .  .and  .  .  .  (sobbing)  Z  would  sup- 
port. .  .  support  him  .  .  . 
NizBB.  ZMd  you  agree  to  support  him? 
Nam  (sobbing).  Tea. 
Nlzxa  (off) .  And  did  you  do  It? 
Nan  (off) .  (sobbing,  sniffling) . 
Nan.  Yes. 

NmxB  (off) .  And  then  did  he,  uh, . . . 
NizxR.  . .  .  agree  to  take  you  off  the  black- 
list . . . 
Nnsxa  (off).  . . .  and  let  y<»i  work  again? 
NAN.  (Sobbtag.) 

NoooL  Queatlons.  Mr.  Byan?  Ihank  you, 
Mlas  Clayboume.  you  may  step  down.  Tour 
Hcmor,  the  plaintiff  resta. 

Bab  Cbowd  (off  and  on).  (Chatter  not  dis- 
tinct continues  behfaUl  following  dialogue 
and  scenes.) 
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Pauuc.  Wa  got  to  work  tonight,  Lou? 

Nnxa.  Yes.  Why? 

Fauuc.  Oh.  It's  such  a  nice  night.  I  thought 
I'd  waste  a  nickel  on  yuh.  Blow  you  to  a  ride 
on  the  Staten  Island  Ferry. 

NizxB.  (laogMng).  Yon  know,  I've  never 
done  that.  Maybe  tkfter  this  thing  is  all  over 
with. 

Pauuc  (chewing  sounds).  I  feel  like  it's 
over  now.  Feel  like  It  ought  to  be.  Betcha 
Hartnett  does.  too. 

Faulk  (off).  If  he  doesn't  now,  he  will 
when  you  get  through  with  him. 

NizER  (snickering). 

Fauuc.  I  got  a  letter  from  Lara  .  . 

FAxn.K  (off) ....  today.  She  wishes  us  both 
luck. 

Faulk.  She's  back  in  Texas  now.  (Chewing 
sounds.)  She's  been  workin'  smce  the  sepctfa- 
tlon,  sounds  happy.  (Licking  fingers). 

Faulk.  She's  thlnklu'  o'  gettin'  married 
again, . . . 

FAT7I.K  (off) ....  after  this  divorce  becomes 
final. 

Faouc.  Say,  can  Z  have  another  half  duaan 
o'  theae,  pleaae?  You  oughta  try  another  half 
dcaen  yourself,  Lou.  That  way  we  wont  have 
to  break  for  dinner. 

NizBB  (Laughing) . 

Hartnett.  My  name  is  Vincent  Hartnett.  I 
was  bom  in  St.  Louis,  IiOssourl  in  Nineteen 
sixteen.  I'm  a  graduate  wtth  highest  honors 
of  Fordham  and  Notre  Dame. 

Btam.  dm  you  take  any  courses  tn  college 
dealing  with  Communism? 

Habtmbit.  Yea. 

Btam.  And  after  o<dlege? 

Haxtnktt.  I  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Navy  and  was  commissioned  as  an  Bnslgn 
in  Nineteen  forty-two  and  then  I  went  on 
active  service. 

Rtan.  Mr.  Hartnett,  beginning  in  Axigust 
Nineteen  fifty-two.  what  was  your  ocetqM- 
tlon? 

HAKTNsrr.  I  was  a  professional  consultant 
on  the  Conununist  and/or  Commimist  Front 
records ... 

Habtnett  (off) ....  of  persons  In  the  en- 
tertainment tadustry,  partictdarly  in  radio 
and  television. 

BTAM.  Uh.  did  you  obtain  any  clients  on  a 
regular  basts? 

HAaTMarr.  Yes. 

Btan.  Who  was  your  first  client? 

Hartnett.  York  Food  Products. 

Rtan.  And  what  was  your  financial  ar- 
rangement with  York? 

Jfjomnrt.  Inittelly  a  fee  of  tweuty-doUars 
tat  eadt  person  «flieckad.  As  the  voIuafM  of 
namea  tocreaaed. . . . 

HAB93tx9T  (off).  ...  WO  sot  a  fee  by  mutual 
agraemant  of  five  dcdlars  per  name  che<Aad 
and  latar,  two  dollars . . . 

Habtnett.  .  .  .  for  each  name  that  was 
repeated. 

Rtan.  And  were  you  later  paid  a  flat  fee  . . . 

Rtan  (off).  ...  by  York? 

Hartnett.  Yes. 

Nizaa  (off).  Before  you  were  hired  by  the 
Yrark  Foods  Product  Company,  Mr.  Hart- 
nett, had  you  written  an  article  erltlBlng  . . . 
(on)  .  .  .  that  company  for  using  actors  on 
their  television  programs  who  bad  "Commu- 
nist Front"  affiliations? 

Hartnett.  I  believe  so. 

NizER.  And  that  article,  before  it  was  pub- 
lished, was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
York  company,  wasnt  It? 

Habtnett.  No,  I  dont  think  it  waal 

NizEBi.  WeU,  you  had  a  conference  with  tbe 
York  people  before  tbe  article  was  published, 
dldnt  you? 
Haetwett.  I  did. 

'  Nbrr.  And  as  a  result  of  that  conference 
you  ware  hired   (laughing)    by  the  people 
you'd  Just  written  the  article  about. 
RvAN.IobJactl 
Juaac.  No,  he  .  .  . 
JuiiCE  (off)  . .  .  can  answer  it. 
Hartnett.  I  was. 


NizEB.  And  you  were  hired  before  the  ar- 
ticle was  published? 
Hartnett.  I  was. 

NizEX.  Then  the  article  came  out  there- 
after And  praised  the  York  Company,  did  It 
not? 
Hartnett.  Both  praised  and  crltlclaed. 

NizER  (laughing).  The  measures  that  you 
praised  were  that  they'd  hired  you,  isn't  that 
correct? 
Hartnett.  Part  was  pertaining  to  me. 

NizES.  How  much  money  did  they  pay  you 
when  you  went  to  work  for  them,  after 
you'd,  uh,  <dianged  the  article  to  praise  them? 

HAaTNBTT.  Ten  thousand  doUars. 

NksXK.  A  year?  Ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year? 

Habtnett.  Yes. 

NizEB.  And  who  helped  negotiate,  uh,  the 
arrangements  with  the  York  Company? 

Habtnett.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

NizEB.  What,  uh.  market  owner,  what  man 
whose  goodwill  York  depends  on,  helped  you 
get  this  Job?  Was  It  Lawrence  Johnson? 

HAXTNarr.  Yes. 

NizEE.  What  did  you  do  In  exchange  .  .  . 
for  Mr.  Johnson? 

Hartnett.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

NIZEB.  Did  you  send  him  names  of  per- 
formers who  according  to  you  had  Commu- 
nist Ront  records? 

Hartnett.  Yes,  sir? 

NIZER.  And  to  your  oWu  personal  knowl- 
edge didn't  he  send  these  namea  on  to  net- 
works and  sponsors  and  advertising  agendea 
and  ieU  them  that  if  they  didn't  take  tlMse 
people  off  the  air,  he  was  gonna  take  their 
products  off  his  shelf? 

NizEK  (off) .  Isn't  that  right? 

NnsR.  And  you  sent  names  on,  too  . . . 

NixKR  (off)  .  .  .  didn't  you?  Of  people  you 
didn't  like  . . . 

NizER  ...  or  people  wlio  didn't  Uke  you  or 
your  methods!  At  five  dollars  a  crack.  Isn't 
tliat  right? 

NizcR  (off ) .  You  got  five  doUars  a  name  I 

NnsER.  You  even  got  five  doUars  for  check- 
ingr  Santa  Claus! 

Courtroom  Crowd  (off) .  (Laughing,  chat- 
ter not  distinct  continvies  behind  following 
scenes  and  dialogue. ) 

Habtnett  (overlapping  above  laughing). 
He's  a  model! 

NizBB.  Model? 

Hartnett.  He's  a  well-known  model  used 
by  advertisers! 

Hartnett.  Santa  Claus  is  hts  name  I 

NizEB.  He  also  wore  a  red  suit,  .  .  . 

NiEER  (off).  .  .  .  dldnt  he,  Mir.  Hartnett? 

NI2RR.  You  sent  along  another  name,  too, 
didn't  you? 

NizER  (Off) ....  Name  of  John  Henry  Faulk. 

NxzER.  Accuse  me,  I  noticed  that  you,  uh, 
writing  .  .  . 

NizEB  (Off) .  .  .  .  lu  that  notebook, .  .  .  (on) 
.  .  .  uh.  May,  .  .  uh,  whose  names  are  these? 

HACTNErr.  Lyle  Jcdinson,  Ralph  SuBlvan, 
sitting  over  there  right  next  to  MTa.  Fanlk. 

Habtnett  (off) .  Arleen  GBbert.  Jack  Man- 
ners! 

NizEB  (laughing) .  Why  are  you  writing 
their  names,  uh.  do  they  have  something  In 
common? 

Habtmxtt.  Indeed  they  do!  They  all  have 
Communist  Front  records  I 

Nbeeb.  You  Just  testilled  that,  uh,  .  .  . 

NmBB  (off).  .  .  .  BalpH  Sullivan  is  seated 
next  to  Mrs.  Faulk.  ' 

NizER.  Which  is  Mrs.  Faulk? 

Habtnett.  I  believe  It'a  that  lady  over  .  .  . 

Habtnett  (off).  .  .  .  there. 

Ntzaa  (off).  Would  you  stand  up,  please, 
ma'am,  teU  us  your  name? 

Helen.  My  name  is  Helen  Soffer. 

CoDBXBOoai  CaowB  (on  and  off).  Ooooh. 
(Chatter  not  distinct.) 
ioff).S-o-  ,  .  . 
(off).  .  .  .  f-f-e-r. 

NusEB.  Sir,  is  that  an  example  of  tMe  ac- 
curacy with  which  you  identified  your  vic- 


tims over  the  past  ten  years?  Is  It,  sir?  Is 

It?  y 

GousiaooM  Caowo  (off  and  on).  (Chatter 
not  distinct  continues  behind  following 
scenes  and  dialogue) . 

NizER.  Your  Honor,  I  have  no  more  ques- 
tions for  this  man. 

Ryan.  John  Henry  Faulk  seeks  to  put  the 
blame  on  the  defendants  for  what  he  calls 
blacklisting. 

Rtan  (oS)  .  But  he  is  dead  wrong. 

Ryan.  It  is  the  American  public  that  doe£ 
not  want  Identlfled  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers appearing  on  its  teIe?vlslon  programs  and 
radio  programs. 

Ryan  (off).  And  it  does  not  want  people 
with  records  ... 

Ryan.  ...  of  Communist  Front  atlHa- 
tions  .  .  . 

Btan  (off).  .  .  .  that  have  never  been 
repudiated,  api>eartng  on  its  programs. 

Rtan.  And  stace  the  public  doesnt  want 
It,  the  Bpanaan  dont  want  it,  the  advertisers 
don't  want  these  people  appearing  on  their 
programs.  And  so.  experts  in  this  field,  such 


(off). 


Mr.  Hartnett  were  em- 


Ryan 
ployed  .  .  . 

Rtam.  .  .  .  and  I  dont  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  Mr.  Hartnett  Is  an  expert  in  this 
field.  He  knows  the  working-,  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

He  has  enormous  files  on  tbe  Communist 
Party,  Communist  Front  groups  and  its  op- 
erations .  .  . 

Nqbb's  Votcx. — And  then  .  .  . 

Nbb.  .  .  .  out  of  the  t>tue  they  raise  the 
name  of  this  lady  from  Austin,  Texas,  Edna 
MlUer. 

And  they  ask  If  John  Henry  Faulk  at- 
tended Communist  Party  meetings  at  her 
home.  They  have  never  given  us  one  scrap 
of  evidence  that  she's  a  Communist.  They've 
never  required  her  to  come  ta  here  and  de- 
fend herself.  They  simply  asked"  the  ques- 
tion. 

Now  this  woman's  name  is  a  part  of  the 
public  record  of  this  court  and  that  means 
that  right  now  somebody  to  Austin.  Texas 
is  going  to  have  to  go  through  tbe  next  five 
years  exactly  ttie  same  way  John  Henry  Faulk 
went  through  the  last  five  years.  Do  you 
wonder  how  preposterous  .  .  .  and  how  evil 
thU  thing  Is?  Vincent  Hartnett  eoUaeted  live 
dollars  for  passing  Santa  ClaxM.  That's  hew 
preposterous  and  how  evil  It  Is?  (laughing) 
You  know,  it  would  almost  be  funny,  if  It 
weren't  for  the  fact  that  every  artist  in  this 
country  was  frightened  to  death. 

Every  artist  ta  thh  country  gave  up  his 
dignity  and  his  self-reepeet.  Either  you 
knuekled  under  to  tbe  Bartnetts  and  the 
Johnsons,  or  yon  were  out  of  work! 

And  not  many  people  wanted  to  do  what 
John  Henry  Faulk  dW.  TO  go  wlthotu  food, 
in  order  to  brtag  this  case  t»  trlaU  What 
artist,  what  ordtoary  cltteeR,  tor  that  matter. 
would  do  that?  In  order  to  stand  up  to 
these  .  .  .  creatures!  Are  we  not  .  .  .  >'et  .  .  . 
a  ft«e  people? 

Do  we  bave  to  knuekh*  under?  Let  the 
word  go  out  from  here  .  .  .  tliat  this  thtag 
has  got  to  stop!  Give  the  answer  wtth  your 
verdict  ...  to  the  kind  of  un-Amertcanlsm 
that  this  case  repreaeiUal  I  leave  it  ta  your 
hands  the  accomplishment  of  total  Justice. 
Thank  you. 

CoRRmoR  Caowo  (off).  (Chatter  not  die- 
ttact  couttaues  bebtaa  foUevlng  dialogue.) 

Faulk.  We  rootta'  that  they're  out  a  long 
time  or  a  short  time? 

NizxR.  M'm,  short.  Long  means  thcre'U  be 
wrangltag  and  compromises. 

Bailzft.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  jury  is 
returntag.  Everybody  Inside,  pleaee. 

Bailiff.  Ladles  and  gen'lenen  of  the  Jury, 
bave  you  reached  your  verdiet? 

Foreman.  No,  we  haven't. . . . 

Foreman    (off).   .   .   .  Your  Honor. 

Courtroom  Crowd  (off).  (Chatter  no     "s- 
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tlM*  orwitlmw  behind  tcrtlowlne  aoenM  mm! 

(o«).TojDrHMMr.v*'dUk«i  .  .  . 
(oC).  to  aak  you  ft  quwMon. 
Out  tb*  jorj  award  nu.  ^  dam- 
agM  tbaa  tba  .  .  . 

,FoBU(Air  (off).  PlalntUTs  attorney  aaked 
focT 

OossTBOoic  OBowB.  (Tailing,  chatter  not 
distinct  eontlniMa  behind  following  acenea 
and  dUlogwa.) 

CooraooM  CfeowD.  (Chatter  not  distinct, 
applauding.) 

Pabtt  CtowD.  (Chatter  not  distinct  con- 
tlnoea  bdilnd  foUowtag  scenes  ar  '  dialogue.) 
Fsuu.  How  are  yuh,  darUn'f 
IfiBB.  ni  write  you  a  check.  Don't  let  me 
fcwget. 
Maw.  Okay. 

■■a.  Hey,  Lou,  It's  your  day,  too.  Three 
and  a  haU  million  dollar  vanUct.  Nobody 
el-Toould  have  gotten  It  for  blz.i  but  you. 

4WKB.  Whav's  the  matter,  Lou?  Do  you 
aljgaya  take  winning  this  hard? 

Iba^  I  Just  found  out  Lawrence  Johnson 
died  tonight. 

Atna.  Then  he  really  was  sick  d-  ;-ing  t  e 
trUL  I  thought  he  was  faking. 
^»"^  80  dm.  I  Juat  9oke  to  his  Uwyer. 
You  toow.  It's  strange  with  aU  we've  heard. 
■leiyUUng  all  about  his  (laughing)  super- 
markets. It  turns  out  he  dldnt  have  very 
much  money  at  all. 

Rbm.  Tou  mean,  you  won't  Jm  able  to  col- 
leot  ttaa  three  and  a  half  mllUon  dollars? 

nmoL  WeU.  (sighing)  with  the  legal  quee- 
tlona  that  hla  death  ralsea.  I  think  ^nnyu 
be  lucky  to  ooUeot  five  cents  on  the  Jollar. 

Psnr  Chows  (off  and  on).  (Chatter  not 
dlrtlnat,  laughing  continues  behind  follow- 
ing scenes  and  dialogue.) 
Amn.  StUl  be  wmx. 
BBS.  He  beat  the  blacklist. 
Hbb.  Lou? 

NmBL  Oh,  there'll  be  other  offers,  but  It 
wont  be  like  It  was  before. 

Hkb.  Because  of  the  trial?  Just  because 
thejr  called  him  a  Communist,  he's  stlU  not 
goona  be  able  to  work? 
Mmnu  Bb'm  a  controversial  n^aa  now< 
^nni.  Then  what  did  he  win? 
M^Ba.  He  won  a  victory  I 
Hbb.  Vbr  everybody  else,  maybe,  but  how 
sbout  John  Banry? 
M^B.  Be  won  a  great  .  .  .  vlet<M7l 
Fauuc  I  was  teUlng  Mrs.  Dorry  about  It. 
'fpv  Me,  she  told  me  about  the  time  (con- 
tlnuea  not  distinct  behind  foUowlng  speech 
and  chatter)  .  .  . 

UmM  (overlapping  above  speech).  Hey. 
dont  wcny  about  her. 

Vsouc  TWling  her  about  the  domino 
tbeory.  8he  aald  that  was  the  worst  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me. 

Omaar.  (LaugtaJag.  chatter  not  distinct 
oonMnuse  behind  foUowlng  speech.) 

JfAViM,  'Cause  what  the  Domino  theory  did 
was  Just  ruin  the  (not  distinct)  nice  game 
foralotta  Uttle  kids. 

ItaB'a  VofCB.  80  the  blacklist  ended, 
finally.  Some  of  the  worst  fears  of  the  fifties 
ted  been  ovaccome.  John  Henry  Faulk  re- 
taraed  to  Ttaaa  and  eveotuaUy  found  em- 
pleymeot  on  a  P^llaa  radk>  station. 
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l^ATlbWAL  FCHIE8T  ROAD 
OONOl  liDCTION 

Mr.  McCLORS.  ICr.  Pi«eldent,  %  rlM 
todhjr  to  report  to  tibe  8enat«  cm  actbm 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
on  a  Se4.  a  bin  to  authorise  the  Fbrest 
Service  to  transfer  earned  but  unused 
purchaser  credit  from  me  timber  sale 
contract  to  others  held  b^  the  saoie  tim- 
ber purchaser  on  the  same  national 
fonsk 


.   aAcxoioum  ....        ^ 

National  forest  roads  are'comUoidy 

^  llnanoed  in  one  of  two  ways:  First,  funds 

appropriated  by  Congress,  and  second. 

requlremmts  on  purchasers  of  national 

forest  timber. 

Roads  constructed  by  timber  purchas- 
ers must  conform  to  rigidly  controlled 
R)re8t  Service  design  standards  and  be 
built  on  locations  specified  in  advance  of 
timber  sale  contract  award.  As  a  pur- 
chaser completes  segments  of  the  re- 
quired road  construction  project,  he  is 
given  "credit"  wtilch  he  can  then  apply 
against  the  value  of  timber  which  has 
been  harvested  from  the  timber  sale. 
If  little  or  no  timber  has  been  harvested, 
a  purchaser  is  often  left  with  a  very  sub- 
stantial unreimbursed  "investment"  In 
the  national  forest  road  system. 

llius.  roads  built  under  timber  con- 
tracts are  the  cmly  Government  con- 
struction projects  where  builders  are  not 
reimbursed  in  a  timely  fashion  as  con- 
struction progresses.  As  road  construc- 
tion requirements  become  more  complex 
and  expensive,  purchasers  of  Federal 
timber  are  being  required  to  tie  up  ever 
larger  amounts  of  capital  in  timber  con- 
ta'act  roads.  Purchaser  credit  earned  can 
only  be  applied  to  timber  value  on  the 
particular  sale  it  is  earned.  In  practice 
there  is  often  a  lag  of  1  year  or  more  be- 
tween the  time  purchaser  credit  is 
earned  and  the  credit  can  be  applied 
against  the  value  of  timber  harvested. 

8.  364  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Poreet  Service  to  permit  the  transfer  of 
purchaser  credit  earned  on  one  timber 
sale  contract  but  unused  on  that  con- 
tract to  another  timber  sale  being  opet- 
ated  by  the  same  purchaser  on  the  same 
national  forest. 

In  most  oases  purchaser  constructed 
roads  are  multiple-purpose  roads  and 
are  often  designed  to  high  standards  by 
the  Forest  Service  to  accommodate  rec- 
reational, fire  control,  and  other  admin- 
istrative and  public  uses. 

Since  reimbursement  of  a  purchaser's 
expenditures  for  required  road  construc- 
tion— up  to  the  purohaser  credit  limit 
specified  in  the  contract — can  be  made 
only  in  Uie  form  of  credits  against  timber 
harvested,  the  purchaser  with  a  large 
road  project  can  be  reimbursed  for  his 
expenditure  only  after  significant  vol- 
umes of  timber  have  been  removed  from 
the  sale.  Road  c<»istruction  requirements 
hjiTe  become  so  large,  conqplex,  and  so- 
Iwlsticated  that  one  or  more  full  oper- 
ating seasons  are  often  required  to  com- 
plete the  project  to  the  level  needed  to 
haidlogs.  Thus,  many  timber  purchasers 
have  large  amounts  of  capital  invested  in 
road  construction.  These  fimds  must 
often  be  borrowed  at  high  rates  of  Inter- 
ert  and  are  diverted  from  use  in  much 
needed  investment  in  plant  and  equio- 
ment.  .    . 

8.  S64  would  allow  purchasers  to  re- 
duce worWng  capital  requhrements  by  ap- 
plying excess  purchaser  credit  from  ad- 
vanced road  construction  on  one  sale 
to  other  sales  reqidring  cash  deposits  on 
the  same  national  forest.  Such  transfers 
would  expose  the  Government  to  no  risk. 
Reductions  of  cash  payments  on  one  sale 


would  be  offset  by  higgler  eash  payments 
on  other  8ale$.  In  order  to  conserve  wwk- 
ing  capital,  purchasers  who  are  in  an  un- 
favorable cash  flow  poeltibn  now  often 
delay  road  construction  until  Just  prior 
to  log  hauling.  This  can  create  conflicts 
between  the  road  construction,  logging 
and  log  hauling  operations.  The  ablUty 
to  transfer  purchaser  credit  will  be  a 
strong  Incentive  for  purchasers  to  con- 
struct roads  well  In  advance  of  loggine 
and  log  hauling.  ^^ 

This  will  act  to  simplify  adnUnistra- 
tion  of  the  timber  sale  contract  by  re- 
ducing conflicts  between  road  building 
and  logging,  presenUy  a  prime  source  of 
conflicts  between  Fcnest  Service  and 
timber  purehasers.  Advanced  construc- 
tion of  roads  would  also  reduce  envi- 
ronmental Impact  by  giving  roads  at 
least  1  year  to  stabilize  before  logs  are 
hauled.  Allowing  transfer  of  earned  pur- 
chaser credit  would  have  no  effect  on 
total  receipts  to  the  Federal  Government 
or  to  counties  which  receive  26  percent 
of  receipts  from  timber  sales.  S.  364  does 
not  allow  transfer  of  ineffective  pur- 
chaser credit  arising  in  "deficit"  sales. 
These  are  sales  in  which  the  timber 
values  aro  not  great  enough  to  support 
development  coats.  These  "deficit"  situa- 
tions, in  which  the  full  purchaser  credit 
allowance  for  sale  roads  cannot  be  re- 
turned by  t^e  value  of  timber  harvested, 
do  not  come  tmder  the  scope  of  S.  364. 

NIKD  roa  LKOXSLATIOir 

The  reasons  legiBlati<»i  is  needed  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  S.  364  are 
set  forth  in  a  June  16,  1972  letter  from 
the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (51  Comp.  Gen.  826) . 
The  Secretary  had  sought  the  General 
Accounting  Ofllce's  decision  on  a  pro- 
posal to  transfer  earned,  eflTective  road 
credits  from  one  sale  to  another  within 
the  same  national  forest.  The  Comp- 
troller General's  reply  did  not  differen- 
tiate between  the  situation  resulting 
from  so-called  "deficit"  sales  and  sales 
having  a  normal  profit  margin.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  opinion  that  the  proposal 
would  have  authorised  the  exchange  of 
timber  for  road  constructicm  without 
statutory  authority.  The  CcHnptroller 
General  held  that  this  was  contrary  to 
the  intent  and  provision  of  Public  Law 
88-657  and  therefore  would  necessitate 
special  legislation.  S.  364  has  been 
drafted  to  avoid  the  "deflclt"  sale  situa- 
tion in  which  timber  values  in  one  tim- 
ber sale  area  could  be  used  to  pay  for 
road  construction  in  another  timber  sale 
area  resultinf  in  reduced  total  receipts 
to  Federal  aim  coqnty  governments. 

Enactmoit  of  8.  364  is  needed  to  over- 
come some  ot  the  inequities  imposed  on 
national  forest  timber  purchasers  by  the 
administratidbrs  dumge  in  the  methods 
of  financing  national  forest  road  con- 
struction, m  lt7a,  congressional  appro- 
priations for  forest  development  road 
construction  stood  at  about  $110  million, 
but  this  year,  due  to  administration  te- 
sclssions,  that  figure  has  dropped  to  an 
estimated  $11.5  mlllkm.  During  the  same 
1972-76  period,  the  level  of  purchaser 
credit  used  to  fund  road  cfmstruction 
rose  from  $116.8  to  $210  million.  These 
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figures  show  the  significant  shift  during 
the  last  4  ya^ia  la  the  burden  of  road 
oonstrucfioBr  fnsia  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment to  timber  purcfaasors. 

As  general  policy  the  Congress  has 
mged  that  the  Goyemment,  rather  than 
timber  purchasers,  OHistruct  needed 
high  standard  multiple-use  roads,  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  consistently 
authorized  sufflciuit  funds  for  such  road 
construction.  However,  administration 
budget  requests  and  congressioDal  ap- 
propriations have  not  kept  pace  with 
committee  authorizations.  One  result  is 
ttiat  the  Forest  Service  has  increased  the 
mileage  and  value  of  roads  constructed 
by  timber  purcfaaswrs  as  part  of  national 
forest  timber  sale  etmtracts. 

Ttie  cimstnKtion  of  primary  access — 
arterial— roads  on  the  national  forests 
serving  multti^e  functions  sncb  as  recre- 
ation, fire  control,  timber  management 
and  general  administration  is  properly 
the  function  of  the  Federal  Government 
ratiier  than  timber  purchasers.  ISiese 
roads  are  built  for  molttple-ase  purposes, 
not  Just  timber  harvest  akme.  The  loca- 
tion. aUnement.  grade,  and  standburds  of 
the  roads  are  modified  to  assure  they  can 
meet  the  fun  management  needs  of  the 
national  forests.  When  midttpie-purpose 
roads  must  be  built  aa  pact  ft  a  timber 
sale  contract,  suppiemental  binds  shoidd 
be  ivovMled  bJF  11m  Fmwst  So'Viec  to  alkMT 
the  purdiaser  to  d^tay  tiie  addittonal 
cost  of  road  constmetton  necessitated  by 
multiple-use  requirentents.  This  program 
of  supplemental  payments  needs  to  be 
substantially  hicreased.  Hi  the  meanttaae, 
S.  364  is  needed  to  reduce  the  burdeB  an 
timber  purehaeers  Impoeed  as  >  reaalk 
of  the  administration's  ^ange  in  peliey. 

This  MS  wouNf  benefit  an  ngobr  par- 
chasers  of  natfonal  forest  tlml^ei^-Iiarge 
or  smalL  IVpical  purchasers  uaoaUy  held 
several  timber  sale  contracts  at  the 
time.  Passage  of  B.  364  woidd  be 
cially  hdpCufct»tiiose  «emp«n*e 
the  smaller  ensB.  wMA  have  taLinmniy 
tight  easb  flew  sttuattons-  "The  CUfwera- 
moit  would  suffer  no  loss  by  perndtttng' 
ptirchasers  to  consider  thdr  "earned." 
"effective"  puiohaaer  credOi  the  same  as 
cash  for  the  payment  of  .natfaHial  for- 
est timber.  The  temnpantjf  delay,  dudnc 
the  first  year,  of  a  portion  of  such  le- 
ceipts  would  be  offset  hf  the  opportaoi- 
tles  for  continued  emi^yment  snd  eoo- 
nomic  activity  In  the  ares  If  companies 
were  to  be  less  strapped  for  working 
capitaL 

AMxitncaMTa  to  tb*  box 

On  July  24.  1975  the  PBbilc  Works 
Committee  adopted  amended  langnace 
to  S.  364.  Hie  adopted  language  was  a 
compromise  ^dilch  bad  been  worked  out 
among  the  forest  Induetry.  eounty  rw 
resentatives,  and  ofBciids  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

In  testimony  on  the  bill  as  introduced, 
the  administration  had  opposed  Its 
passage  on  several  grounds.  The  adndn- 
isti'ation's  primary  objection  was  the 
coutoatlon  that  it  would  result  in  a  sharp 
reduction  in  natiooal  foi-est  timber  se- 
c^l^  during  the  first  year  or  two  fol- 
lowing enactment  with  corresponding 
reduction?  m  eoaptf  25  percent  receipt 
fuinds.  This  would  be  a  temporary  dday 
rather  than  absolute  reduction  in  coiml^ 


receipts  resulting  from  ayplicati<m  of  the 
Mil  to  existing  contracts.  The  adminis- 
tration tif««M  that  county  receipts 
might  be  reduced  by  as  muolras  $43  mll- 
Iton,  or  approxlmateiy  30  percent  of  tiie 
totel  payment  to  the  States  flrom  na- 
tional forest  receipts  collected  in  fiscal 
j'ear  1974.  The  administration  viewed 
reductions  of  this  magnitude  as  poten- 
tially disruptive  to  county  budgets  and 
fiscal  planning.  ^ 

Initial  admlnistratton  estimates  of 
potential  impact  on  counties  were  based 
upon  hastily  gathered  sample  informa- 
tion. Later  data  based  upon  a  contract- 
by-contract  evaluation  in  California  tn- 
dleated  that  earlier  Forest  Sendee  esti- 
mates of  potential  comty  impact  mi^t 
be  substantially  overestimated. 

Representatives  of  coimty  governments 
who  testified  on  the  bill  as  Introduced 
supported  its  conc^t.  However,  certain 
questions  were  raised  regarding  Its  po- 
tential impact  on  county  25-percent  re- 
cent funds.  As  a  result  <a  the  concerns  of 
the  admlnlstrMea  and  eounty  groups, 
amended  language  was  pnvoeed  and 
adopted  by  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
This  amendment  made  the  bin  applicable 
only  to  purchaso*  credit  earned  after  date 
of  enactmoit  Both  the  administration 
and  cooirty  representatives  support  the 
language  as  amended. 

"ibe  latent  of  ttie  bOl  is  to  overcome 
the  prevlouslbr  described  taiequities  occur- 
ring in  the  relhibursement  to  purchasers 
for  road  ccmstruction  completed  on 
Forest  Service  tlmba>  scde  contracts.  In 
order  to  be  successful  hi  achieving  this 
oWecttve,  tiie  administration,  while  It 
must  protect  the  financial  hiterests  of  the 
Federtd  Oovemment,  riiould  not  unduly 
restrict  or  llmtt  the  fiexlbfltt?  of  purehas- 
ers to  operate  and  to  respcmd  to  chang- 
ing maiket  and  timber  sale  eonditlons. 

It  Is  envlskmed  that  tiiere  win  be  few 
limitations  on  the  number  of  times  a 
pmfchaser  may  tnmsfer  purduser  credit 
from  one  timber  sale  to  anoQier.  To  so 
nmH  transfers  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  would  tend  to  deftet  the  Intent 
of  the  bill,  and  would  unduly  restrict  the 
flexit^ity  at  porehasers. 

It  Is  Intended  tiiat  flie  bin  authoxlBe 
transfer  of  esmed  purchaser  cndlt  oidr 
between  sales  held  by  the  swne  pur- 
chaser. Earned  parchaser  credit  should 
not  be  asslgnahle  to  other  purchasers  cz- 
ceaDtas  partof  a  transaction  involving  an 
of  the  ori^nal  purchasers'  Interests  in 
the  sale. 

Ibe  Forest  Service  should  consult  with 
representatives  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  and  the  forest  products 
industry  in  the  develtvinent  of  any  regu- 
lations. This  is  necessary  to  insure  that 
these  regulations  are  equltaUe  and  win 
aehleve  the  desired  objectives  of  the 
legislation. 

It  is  Intended  that  transfer  of  p\g- 
chaser  credit  will  be  allowed  between 
timber  sales  under  contract  to  a  timber 
purcliaser  within  the  same  proclaimed 
national  forest^ 


SAMUEL  LOWRY  LATIMER,  JR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 

seldom  that  one  person  can  ace<nnpliA 
as  much  in  a  lifetime   of  service   as 


Samuel  Lowry  Latimer  JTr.,  of  Columbia, 
S.C.,  who  died  September  20. 1975.  at  the 
age  of  83.  In  journalism.  In  patriotism,  in 
public  service,  and  in  his  church  he  was  a 
leader  who  brought  forth  the  best  of 
himself  in  the  i^*^erest  oi  the  world 
around  him. 

The  base  upon  wlilch  he  built  his  ca- 
reer was  journalism,  serving  for  many 
years  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
State  newspaper  of  Columbia.  Indeed, 
he  built  it  into  the  largest  newspaper  in 
South  Carolina  and  made  it  a  driving 
force  in  the  public  life  of  our  State.  The 
beginning  of  his  career  with  the  State, 
however,  was  not  so  auspicious.  At  the 
age  of  16  he  went  to  that  organization 
as  a  copyboy  and  messenger.  He  con- 
tinued to  work  there  even  as  he  attended 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  where 
he  earned  a  law  degree. 

Graduation  returned  him  fun  time  to 
the  Stete  where  the  only  interruption  he 
was  to  acc^jit  for  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
military  service  in  World  War  I.  True  to 
his  patriotic  nature  he  volunteered  for 
Army  duty  Just  4  days  after  war  was 
declaied.  Subsequent^,  commissioned  as 
a  seeond  lieutenant  he  went  to  France 
with  the  8lAt— Wildcat— Divisiou  and 
served  overseas  for  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Latimer  was  among  the  early 
members  of  the  American  Legion  and 
spent  many  years  in  positions  of  leader- 
ship and  tofiuence  in  that  fine  organisa- 
tion. He  served  as  oommander  of  the 
South  Carolina  Departaoent  of  the 
Lacian  and  also  national  vice  com- 
maader. 

Additionally,  he  rendered  many  yeai:s 
of  devoted  work  to  the  outstanding  pr«- 
gram  ai  the  American  Legieoi  by  serving 
on  the  national  executive  cosuaittee  and 
the  nattonal  puUie  rdattoos  committee. 
True  patriotism  and  deep.Iove  of  ooun- 
try  led  Mr.  Latimer  to  such  words  and 
deaSa  in  support  of  America  that  he  fre- 
quently received  the  awards  of  a  grate- 
fid  veagie.  For  example,  the  Bnivieraitv  of 
South  Carolina  awarded  hiB  aa  Iwnor- 
ary  doctorate  and  tts  DMttnguished 
Almnnua  Award.  Otter  hooen  flowed 
freely  from  veterans  organisations,  pro- 
fes.slonal  associations,  and  dvlc  groups. 
FJb  intei'estB  were  mtmy  and  varied  and 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  wore  bounteous 
for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Latimer  was  the  aenier  pdalic 
housing  commissiaDer  in  ttie  United 
States  when  he  retired  from  the  Colum- 
bia Housing  Authority  In  1970.  For  36 
years  he  liad  pioneered  and  planned  the 
course  of  public  housing  in  his  home  city 
as  a  member  of  tha^  organisation.  He 
joined  it  at  tiie  time  c  f  Us  tac«>tian  w'oen 
there  were  only  two  other  poliUo  hous- 
ing authorities  in  ttie  UuAted  States. 
Througlwut  those  years.  -  ./34  to  1970,  Mr. 
Latimer  who  served  as  both  commission- 
er and  chairman  v.'orkei  diligently  for 
adequate  housing.  As  a  result  many  .peo- 
ple In  Columbia  who  depand  apsn  public 
tiousing  enjoy  a  better  atuadani  ot  homes 
tlian  would  have  been  possible  without 
his  eervfce. 

^.  President.  Sam  Tatlmer  was  a 
friend  of  mine  extending  acsoss  a  long 
span  of  years.  I  kneas  htes.as  fc  dadk-ated, 
piiblfe-qsirited  citizot  wh^ahsars  wacked 
for  the  greatest  good  for  Ids  commu- 
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nitjr.  his  State,  and  his  Nation.  He  was  a 
man  of  tMod  and  the  drive  (tf  his  ef- 
forts comMned  wtth  the  f aclUty  of  his 
pen  made  pragicH  hapnen.  His  editorials 
and  cajoled,  at  oice.  the 
that  shaped  ptdlcy  and  molded 

latter  years  of  his  editorship, 
wrote  a  widely  read  front-page 
caned  'TPtom  Across  the  Edltmr's 
.  diqdayed  a  more  reflective  dde 
[  man.  The  column  was 
not  ttM  hard-hltUnc.  Issue-oriented  dls- 
ootme  of  his  editorials  but  a  view  of  life 
froB-enb  who  understood  It  wdl. 

When  In  IMl.  at  age  70,  he  became 
editor  and  pobUsher  emeritus  of  The 
State,  ICr.  Utttaner  undertook  the  writ- 
ing of  a  book.  It  was  about  the  organlca- 
tlon  he  had  headed  for  20  years  and 
sefTed  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
This  book  was  a  detailed  and  compre- 
henshre  accounting  of  the  history  of  the 
State,  bBglnnIng  with  its  shaky  origins 
hi  IMl. 

Mr.  President,  the  activities  which 
datmed  lir.  Latimer's  time  and  atten- 
tion were  many.  The  acoompUshmente 
wfakdi  can  be  attributed  to  his  ^fbrts 
are  legkm.  He  was  a  vital-man  who  had 
worthy  goals  and  worked  hard  to  ae- 
oompHsh  them.  He  had  a  feeling  for 
Indtvldnals,  as  for  nations,  and  his 
knowledge  at  each  ran  deep. 

Mt.  President.  In  order  that  my  col- 
leagues win  have  an  opportunity  to  bet. 
ter  know  of  this  outstanding  man,  I  ask 
unantanooB  consent  that  three  repre- 
sentative accounts  of  his  life  and  deatti 
be  printed  In  the  Racoo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  accounts 
were  ordered  to  be  prbited  In  the 
Itaoo»i  as  fcAows: 

(VhMn  the  atite.  Sept.  80,  1»75] 
8.  It.  iUtxubi  Jk..  8S,  EDrroc  Eubitub,  Dos 

&  U.  LetUaar  Jr..  83,  editor  and  puUllahar 
MBMltus  of  THo  Bute,  died  UomUy  In  the 
OotoBiMa  yfttanuis  Admlnlatntioa  BoapitaL 

aecTleee  will  be  et  aeon  today  at  Vb»  Fint 
l*i'wlijtiii  law  Ohvrcli,  eonduoted  fay  the  Ber. 
Or.  ■ugh  W.  MoCture  m.  ttae  Ber.  Or.  J. 
Oendy  Mid  tae  Ber.  Robert  ■.  Biar- 


wlll  be  at  3  pjn.  In  the  Boeehin 
at  York. 

PaUbearm  «m  be  Bobert  M.  Brwln  Jr., 
W.  Tbomaa  Worth.  Murray  8.  MoKlnnon, 
Hmomw  L.  Latimer  Jr..  B.  Bandy  Dnnlap  and 
Dr.  Oart  MrifkinaW  Foetor. 

Ihubar  roneral  Home,  Derine  Street 
Chapel.  Is  tai  oharge. 

Mr.  Lattaer  retired  Jan.  1.  l»61,  after  M 
yean  aaeoclatlon  with  the  newspaper  in 
a  eareer  dating  back  to  the  era  of  Its  found- 
eta,  the  Oansalea  brotben.  He  roae  ttaca.  ot- 
flee  boy,  while  etlU  in  echool,  to  the  editor- 
ship and  then  to  tte  Joint  poaltlon  of  edttor 
and  pobUabar.  After  his  retirement  and  until 
his  death,  ba  naatned  a  member  of  the 
Board  tH  Dtoeetors  of  The  SUte-Beoord  Co.. 
parent  oorporatlon  for  the  newspaper. 

Samuel  Lowry  Latimer  Jr.  was  boirn 
Not.  14. 1881.  at  TorkrUle  (now  York),  a  son 
of  the  late  Samuel  L.  and  SalUe  Wlther- 
spoon  UMmer.  When  he  was  15  years  old. 
Mr.  Latimer  moied  to  Oolumbta  with  his 
parents  from  York,  where  he  was  a  high 
school  senior.  He  went  to  transfer  to  Co- 
lumbia agh  SdKMl  only  to  learn  that  he 
had  studied  at  York  the  year  before  what 
Oohmi^U  High  had  la  its  senior  year.  Dr. 
B.  &  Drahar.  pitealpal  and  later  sapertn- 
tendent.   was   looked   to   learn   that   Hie 


school  at  York  was  one  year  ahead  of  Colum- 
bia. Later,  be  remarked  that  this  incident 
oaused  him  to  put  added  emphasis  on  up- 
grading Colombia  schools. 

Mr.  Latimer  went  to  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  foxmd  that  he  had 
enough  credits  to  enter  the  freshman  class, 
but  oould  not  matriculate  until  the  follow- 
Ing  September.  It  was  then  that  he  went  to 
work  with  The  State,  a  connection  that  con- 
tinued throughout  his  life. 

He  switched  to  law  in  his  senior  year  and 
gradiuted  with  an  LL3.  degree. 

An  unsigned  classified  advertisement  In 
The  State  solicited  the  services  of  a  lx>y  to 
answer  the  telephone,  wait  on  the  counter, 
nm  errands,  etc.  With  the  consent  of  his 
parents,  he  applied  for  the  Job. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  he  received  a  caU 
from  the  late  Frank  C.  Withers,  then  the 
manager  of  The  State  Co.,  asking  him  to  re- 
port for  an  interview.  Mr.  Withers  Icnew  Mr. 
lAtimer's  family  in  Torkville.  On  March  18, 
1907,  Mr.  Latimer  went  to  work  for  The 
State  as  an  office  boy.  When  time  came  for 
him  to  enter  Candina,  the  Job  was  made 
parttime. 

Six  months  later,  be  transferred  to  the 
staff  of  the  news  department,  by  way  of  the 
proofroom,  at  the  suggesUon  of  Ambroee  E. 
Oonzales.  the  publisher.  Mr.  Latimer  was 
successively  general  reporter,  sports  writer 
and  legislative  reporter. 

Mr.  Latimer  volunteered  for  service  in 
World  War  I  on  April  10,  1917,  four  days  af- 
ter the  United  States  declared  war  on  Oww 
many.  He  was  sent  to  the  Officers  Training 
Camp  at  Ft.  Oglethorpe.  Oa.,  and  gradxuted 
August  15,  1917,  as  a  second  lieutenant  of 
the  cavalry.  He  was  assigned  to  the  316th 
Field  Artillery  of  the  81st  (Wildcat)  Division, 
which  was  being  formed  at  Camp  Jaoluon. 
and  his  commission  was  transferred  to  that 
branch.  He  served  with  the  316th  until  being 
dtscbarged  in  July  1819,  after  being  overseas 
about  a  year. 

Back  from  the  war,  and  once  more  on  the 
staff  of  The  State,  he  rose  steadily  from  as- 
signments as  reporter,  city  editor,  managing 
editor  and.  In  1941,  editor-in-ohief.  In  1948, 
he  was  also  made  publisher  and  served  In  the 
dual  c^tadty  untu  his  retirement  in  1981  at 
the  age  of  70.  The  clrculatton  of  The  State 
doubled  during  his  editorship,  passing  the 
100,000  mark  for  the  first  time  for  any  South 
Carolina  newspaper. 

Besides  his  work  for  the  Columbia  news- 
papen,  Mr.  Latimer  had  been  active  In  a 
wide  range  of  JoumalisUe  activities.  Hto  was 
a  member  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Journal- 
istic fraternity  and  was  past  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Fraas  Asentrlatiim  In 
1941-42.  He  was  on  the  Pulitaer  Prize  Jiu7 
longer  than  any  other  person  and  initiated 
the  designation  of  "spot  reporting"  as  a  sep- 
arate contest.  As  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE)  since 
1842,  he  served  on  various  important  com- 
mittees, including  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Committee  that  publlahed  "The  Bight 
to  Know." 

He  was  the  author  of  the  1947  book,  "An 
Editor's  Ylslt  to  Oermany  and  Austria,"  and 
representing  the  ASNE,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  editorial  committee  for  "The  Long-Term 
Patient,"  published  by  the  National  Com- 
mlsBlon  on  Chronic  Illness.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  national  editorial  commit- 
tee for  "The  American  Legion  Story,"  by 
Moley. 

Mr.  Latimer  was  a  memt>er  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  American  Society  of  Joxunalism 
Administrators  for  several  years. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  editorship,  Mr. 
Latimer  wrote  a  front-page  column  which 
he  titled.  "From  Across  the  Editor's  Desk." 
And  In  1988,  he  received  an  award  for  the 
Best  Column  In  the  South.  In  his  columns, 
be  recalled  many  of  his  experiences  in  this 


country  and  abroad.  He  also  won  wide  no- 
ognition  for  a  series  of  arttoles  be  wrote  tor 
The  state  foUowlng  a  visit  to  Germany  with 
a  group  of  editors.  The  series  was  later  pub- 
lished in  booklet  form. 

After  his  retirement,  Mr.  Latimer  wrote  a 
comprehensive  liistory  of  The  State.  In  this 
voliune,  he  invested  a  large  store  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  newspaper,  its  founding,  its  pub- 
Uc  services  through  the  years  and  Its  prog- 
ress. As  a  young  newspaperman,  he  was 
cloaely  associated  with  two  of  the  founders, 
the  late  Ambroee  E.  and  William  B.  Ctonaales. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  a  reeolutlon 
of  commendation  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  The  SUte-Becord  Co.  It  was 
read  by  Ambrose  O.  Hampton,  who  was  sub- 
sequently to  become  publisher  of  The  State. 
The  resolution  concluded  as  follows: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  The  State-Record  Co.,  assembled  on  this 
27th  day  of  December,  i960,  do  hereby  express 
iU  whole-hearted  appreciation  of  Samuel 
Ix>wry  Latimer  Jr.  for  all  his  contributions  to 
the  success  and  good  name  of  The  State." 

And  at  a  banquet  in  his  honor  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  those  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
retiring  editor  was  his  friend,  the  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  secretary  of  state  and 
governor,  the  l&te  James  F.  Byrnes.  Others 
who  spoke  were  the  late  J.  M.  Blalock,  then 
president  of  The  State-Record  Co.,  and  John 
A.  Montgomery,  who  served  many  years  as 
managing  editor  of  The  State  under  Mr. 
Latimer  and  subsequently  became  editor  of 
The  Columbia  Beoord.  Mr.  Montgomery  spoke 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Latimer  had  "always  been 
proud  of  The  State  and  dedicated  to  main- 
taining its  dignity  and  srif-respect."  Also. 
"There  is  scarcely  a  town  or  village  in  South 
Carolina  in  whiidh  S.  L.  Latimer  Jr.  has  not 
been  honored  in  one  way  or  another.  Among 
the  Fourth  Estate  he  is  counted  as  a  friend 
and  is  req>ected  by  all." 

The  range  of  Mr.  Latimer's  citizen  and 
other  activities  outside  of  his  vocational  field 
as  a  Journalist  was  wide. 

He  was  aq^laUy  attached  to  the  objective 
of  an  adequate  national  defense  and  this 
focused  Interest  on  the  military.  Over  a  pe- 
riod of  20  years,  he  served  by  appointment  as 
dvUlan  aide  In  South  CaroUna,  first  to  the 
seoretaty  of  war  and  then  the  secretary  of 
the  army.  Subsequently,  he  became  civilian 
aide  for  the  Third  Army  area,  and  his  tenure 
in  that  higher  ci^Mkcity  was  eight  years.  For 
these  servloea,  he  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
giUshed  Civilian  Service  Medal,  highest  honor 
for  civilians  from  the  army. 

Among  his  strictly  Columbia  extracurricu- 
lar activities,  he  was  for  many  years  a  oom- 
misaioner  and  chairman  of  the  Coliunbia 
Housing  Authority,  formed  in  1934.  This  was 
the  third  such  authority  formed  In  the  coun- 
try. By  1982,  Mr.  Latimer  had  become  the 
oldest  commissioner  in  service  In  the  country 
and  was  so  recognized  as  such  that  year  in  the 
national  meeting  of  commissioners  held  in 
Denver.  He  had  been  a  commissioner  since 
1984,  and  served  untU  1970,  when  he  retired. 
During  this  prolonged  period,  hundreds  of 
modem,  low-cost  housing  units  were  con- 
structed to  replace  sliuus  in  Colimibia.  These 
included  spreading  ground-level  clusters  of 
i^wrtments  as  well  as  several  high-rise  build- 
ings. One  development  in  the  Eau  Claire  area 
of  the  city  Was  named  Latimer  Manor  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  service  to  public  housing. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  housing  authority 
when  many  blocks  were  piu'cbased  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  University  of  South  Carcdina 
campus  under  the  urban  renewal  program. 

Mr.  Latimer  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Oeorge  Bell  Timmerman  Jr.  to  represent 
South  Carolina  In  his  stead  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion ci  Prertdent  Bsenhower  in  1967.  This  was 
the  only  time  In  history  when  anyone  other 
than  the  governor  has  represented  South 
Carolina  in  an  Inauguration. 
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The  University  of  South  Can^ina  awarded 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Lltera- 
t\ire  In  1944,  and  chose  him  for  commence- 
ment speaker  In  1948. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Eklucational  Foun- 
dation of  the  University  of  South  CaroUna, 
a  member  of  the  University  President's 
Council,  and  was  the  third  person  to  receive 
the  University's  Distinguished  Alunmus 
Award. 

Mr.  Latimer  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  Presbyterian  College  and  the 
Board  of  Counselors  of  Ersklne  College  and 
was  formerly  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors of  Clemson  University. 

He  was  a  member  of  Governor  James  F. 
Byrnes  special  highway  saifety  committee  and 
made  the  proposal,  which  was  adopted,  that 
a  point  system  of  drivers'  records  l>e  put  into 
effect.  He  was  later  chairman  of  the  State 
Safety  Covmcil. 

Mr.  Latimer  was  outstanding  in  veterans' 
affairs.  He  was  national  vlce-conunander  of 
the  American  Legion  from  1945-46.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  national  executive 
committee  and  commander  of  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  the  Legion.  He  had 
been  on  the  Legion's  national  public  rela- 
tioiis  committee  since  1946,  and  had  been  Its 
vice-chairman  the  past  20  years. 

For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Legion's  national  conunlttee  on  publications. 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  delegation  of  lead- 
ing legionnaires  was  on  a  trip  to  Europe,  It 
was  received  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Mr.  Lati- 
mer was  a  member  of  this  delegation.  He 
received  various  awards  for  his  services  to  the 
Legion,  including  a  national  Merit  award, 
granted  to  him  at  the  Houston  convention  in 
1970,  by  the  American  Legion  Press  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  Legion  publications. 

Meanwhile,  activity  as  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army  won 
the  editor  two  national  awards.  One  was  the 
second  highest  ever  given  by  the  organiza- 
tion. Both  were  for  service  to  the  Army 
and  to  the  association. 

He  was  a  charter  member  and  honorary 
past  commander  of  Richland  Legion  Post  6 
of  Columbia.  He  was  a  member  of  Voit\u« 
1025  of  the  Forty  tmd  Eight  and  was  Chef  de 
Oare  in  1941.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  World  Wars.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  awarded  him  the  1959  plaque  for 
"Distinguished  Service  to  South  CaroUna." 
Mr.  Latimer  was  present  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army  (AU8A).  He  had  headed  the  Greater 
CoIiunbla  chapter  of  the  AUSA  and  had 
served  as  regional  vice  president  for  South 
CaroUna. 

In  early  1949,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment sent  a  team  of  13  selected  Americans 
to  get  an  "outsiders  view"  of  conditions  In 
Germany  and  Austria  and  report  its  findings 
to  the  secretary  of  war.  The  purpose  was  to 
get  recommendations  as  to  what  could  be 
done  to  hasten  recovery  in  the  war  stricken 
coimtrles.  The  group  worked  in  close  associ- 
ation with  Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  the  U.S.  com- 
mander In  Germany.  Secret«u7  of  War  Pat- 
terson said  that  one  of  Mr.  Latimer's  recom- 
mendations that  was  put  into  effect  was 
alone  worth  the  trip. 

The  Germans  and  Austrlans  were  being 
promised  1,340  calories  a  day  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  in  more  than  three  months  the 
figure  vras  not  more  than  920  calories,  which 
was  far  from  enough  for  the  people  to  Uve 
and  work  efficiently. 

lilr.  Latimer  pointed  out  that  the  short 
rations  were  causing  Europeans  to  be  dis- 
lUusloned  with  American  promises,  might 
end  productiveness,  and  that  they  were  un- 
able to  do  the  hard  work  in  the  mines  and 
elsewhere  that  was  necessary  for  Increased 
production.  Secretanr  Patterson  Initiated 
orders  to  increase  this  per  capita  food  sup- 
ply, and  the  result  was  Immediate  increased 
activity  In  reconstruction  and  production. 


Mr.  Latimer  was  a  prime  mover  in  the 
citizens  effort  that  resulted  in  the  original 
construction  of  what  is  now  the  University 
of  South  Carolina's  WUUains-Brlce  football 
stadium.  He  was  on  the  committee  that 
built  the  field  and  a  member  of  the  five- 
man  commission  that  had  control  of  it  from 
the  time  it  opened  In  1934.  as  a  Columbia 
municipal  project  untU  it  was  given  to  the 
uraversity  in  1942. 

One  of  Mr.  Latimer's  special  Interests  was 
the  theatre,  and  at  one  time  he  was  president 
of  the  Columbia  Stage  Society  which  op- 
erates the  Town  Theatre.  Ho  enjoyed  rc- 
caUing  the  era  when  traveUng  plays,  many 
of  them  with  casts  headed  by  the  leading 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  time,  would 
come  to  the  Columbia  Theatre,  which  stood 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Gervais  streets, 
where  the  Bankers  Trust  buUdlng  is  now 
located.  A  play  he  wrote  was  produced  by  the 
Town  Theatre. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Town  Theatre 
officers  and  patrons,  a  play  by  Mr.  Latimer, 
•That's  What  Happened,"  was  performed. 

After  the  Armistice  In  1918,  Lt.  Latimer 
organized,  produced,  directed  and  wrote 
some  of  the  songs  and  dialogues  for  the  reg- 
imental show.  "The  Wildcat  PoUles.  which 
was  acclaimed  as  the  best  UB.  Army  show 
in  France.  It  played  aU  over  France  to  mUl- 
tary  audiences,  including  a  "command  per- 
formance for  General  Pershing,  and  was 
awarded  a  three-week  engagement  at  Nice. 

With  a  versatUe  cast  of  65  performers,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  top  talent  from  the 
professional  entertaliunent  field  In  America, 
«»e  troupe  pUyed  In  hospitals,  theatres  and 
makeshift  showplaces,  employing  a  32  piece 
orchestra  in  the  largest  accommodations^ 
"The  WUdcat  Follies"  was  applauded  by  lOO 
audiences,  99  in  France  and  one  aboard  ship. 

Mr  Latimer  made  a  point  of  going  to  see 
the  best  shows  on  Broadway  and  elsewhere. 
He  confided  to  friends  that  his  second  choice 
for  a  career— next  to  JournaUsm— was  show 
husinees.  WUliam  Gaxton,  a  star  of  the 
Broadway  stage  for  many  years,  once  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Latimer  had  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  theatre  than  Just  about  any- 
body he  had  ever  met. 

A  student  of  the  Confederacy,  he  was 
chosen  as  the  orator  at  the  funeral  of  the 
last  South  CaroUna  Confederate  veteran, 
Arnold  Miuray,  on  November  30,  1952,  at 
White  House  Methodist  Church  Cemetery. 
10  miles  from  Orangeburg.  A  full  niilitary 
fiineral  vmder  statewide  sponsorship  was  held 
for  Mr.  Murray.  Gov.  Byrnes  was  among  the 
tt-ousands  in  the  graveside  congregation 
where  Mr.  Latimer,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
committee  in  charge,  paid  the  official  tribute 
to  Mr.  Murray  and  others  who  had  worn  the 

Orft7 

Mr  Latimer  was  author  of  the  inscription 
on  the  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  at  Ft. 
Jackson.  He  was  co-author  with  William  E. 
Gonzales  of  inscriptions  on  the  World  War 
Memorial  buUding  In  Columbia  and  was  co- 
author with  W.  D.  Workman  of  the  In- 
scriptions on  the  James  F.  Byrnes  monument 
on  the  State  House  grounds.  ,  ,..    „       . 

He  was  made  a  life  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Salvation  Army  In  Co- 
lumbia for  43  years,  serving  as  chairman  in 
his  Utter  years. 

In  1941  he  was  chahrman  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest  campaign  In  Columbia  and 
two  years  later  directed  the  Red  Cross  drive. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Cocomittee 
on  Chronic  lUnesses;  chairman  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  CommlBeion  for 
South  Carolina  and  a  member  of  the  Military 
Order  of  World  Wars  and  on  Its  National 
General  Staff  in  1947  and  '48. 

Mr.  Latimer  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  In  Columbia  since 
1919,  and  served  first  as  a  deacon  and  since 
then  as  an  elder,  holding  a  longer  tenure  as 
an  officer  than  any  other  present  officer  of  the 


church.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Presbyterian  Home  at  SummervlUe. 

He  was  a  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Columbia  Cotillion,  Forest  Lake  Country 
dub.  The  Palmetto  Club,  The  Summit  Club, 
The  Sprtngdale  Club  of  Camden,  "The  Forum, 
an  honorary  life  member  of  the  Elks  Club, 
the  oldest  active  member  of  the  Columbia 
Klwanls  Club,  having  joined  In  1921,  the  Co- 
lumbia Drama  Club  and  Sigma  Alpha  E^psilon 
Fraternity. 

Mr.  Latimer's  closest  relatives  are  first 
cousins:  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Brwln  of  Laurens, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Dunlap  of  KnoxvUle,  Tenn., 
George  W.  Diuilap  of  Rock  Hill,  George  T. 
Latimer  of  Florida,  and  Thomas  C.  Latimer 
of  Holly  HUl. 

S.  Latimes,  NrwsMAK  Dies  at  83 
[From  The  News  &  Courier.  Sept.  30,  19751 

Columbia. — The  editor  and  publisher 
emeritus  of  The  State  newspaper,  S.  L.  Lati- 
mer, died  Monday.  He  was  83. 

Latimer,  who  rose  from  office  boy  to  head 
the  newspaper  in  his  54-year  career,  retired 
in  1961. 

He  remained  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
State-Record  Co. 

WhUe  in  school  as  a  teenager,  he  worked 
for  the  State,  then  run  by  the  Gonzales 
brothers  who  founded  it.  After  graduating 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and 
serving  in  France  In  World  War  I,  he  returned 
to  the  newsroom. 

In  succession  he  was  reporter,  city  editor, 
managing  editor  and  editor.  In  the  last  years 
he  was  editor  he  had  a  weekly  column  "From 
Across  the  Editor's  Desk,"  that  in  1958  re- 
ceived  a  best   column   of   the   year  honor. 

Upon  his  retirement,  Latimer  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  newspaper. 

No  close  relatives  survive. 

Funeral  services  wUl  be  noon  Tuesday  at 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Burial  wUl  be  in 
York,  the  town  In  which  he  was  born. 

[  FKKn  the  State,  Oct.  1 ,  1976  ] 
Latimeb  Bukted  At  Yobk 

8.  L.  Latimer  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher 
emeritus  of  The  State,  was  burled  in  his  na- 
tive York  County  Tuesday  following  a  funeral 
In  Columbia. 

Mr.  Latimer  was  83  when  he  died  Monday 
in  the  Coliunbia  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital.  And  except  for  service  in'  World 
War  I,  Mr.  Latimer  worked  for  the  newspaper 
in  Columbia  aU  his  adult  life.  After  the  wsr, 
he  rose  from  reporter  to  city  editor,  man- 
aging editor  and  editor-in-chief  in  1943. 
From  1943  to  1961  when  he  retired,  Mr.  Lati- 
mer served  as  editor  and  publisher. 

The.  Rev.  Hugh  W.  McLure  m,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  where  Mr. 
Latimer  was  a  member,  delivered  the  eulogy. 
He  said  Mr.  Latimer  possessed  three  Impor- 
tant Interrelated  qualities — love,  loyalty  and 
faithfulness. 

The  minister  said  Mr.  Latimer  "was  loyal 
to  his  heritage  in  his  beloved  York  Coimty 
.  .  ."  and  he  "was  faithful  to  his  university 
(of  South  Carolina)  .  .  .  and  another  loyalty 
was  his  "enthusiastic  .oyalty  for  the  City 
of  Columbia — a  loyalty  that  overflowed." 

"As  editor  and  publisher  of  The  State, 
he  was  loyal  to  his  employes.  He  was  faith- 
ful to  the  Integrity  in  his  news  and  edi- 
torials." the  minister  said,  adding  that  "Onl^ 
God  knows  how  he  loved  his  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  That  back  chair  wUl  miss  Ita 
favorite  occupant." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McLure  cited  Latimer's 
numerous  civic,  professional,  religious  and 
patriotic  accomplishments  some  of  which 
brotight  him  close  to  national  and  Intar- 
natlonal  figures.  But  he  aald  one  of  Mr. 
Latimer's  beet  attributes  was  that  he  loved 
little  children.  "Here  was  a  man  that  would 
rather  spend  an  evening  at  the  circus  with 
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tkM  vttft  air.  LikttBnr'a 
"lUs  f ofiees  •  naw 


f»tom  The  State,  Sept.  so,  l«75] 
SAicnxL  It.  XaAxnt^:  a  Lxranu  o» 

8KBVICI 

Vev  Sauth  flernHnleai  have  aerred  their 

jUa  aatf  naMaa  with  aiaoh  gnat  dietlaotloii 

and  la  ao  many  ways  as  Samuel  Lowij  Latl- 

n«B  tha  ac*  of  14  antU  his  death  at  83 
(a  period  spanning  more  than  a  third  of 
Amartea'B  aoo-yaar  history) ,  he  was  a  news- 
Wt^tm—hmrt.  body  and  soul.  Starting  as 
aa  oSea  boj.  he  loae  through  tha  razUcs  to 
become  edttor-ln-chlef,  publisher  and  a  direc- 
tor 0*  The  Stmte. 

Under  Us  leadership  of  the  news  and 
editorial  funetlaoB  the  newspaper  received 
nation^  competttlre  honors,  became  the 
iMgw*  newspaper  in  South  Carolina,  and 
was  first  to  exceed  the  100,000  mark  in  circu- 
lation. 

^J*^-  I*tlmer,  before  his  retirement  from 
theedltoe^  at  tiie  end  of  l»ao,  qtear- 
headed  edNorlal  eampaigns  that  altered  the 
WMe  mad  e^edtted  the  progress  of  Greater 
OolTOBMa  and  Ms  native  state. 

»■  lowuaUsUe  eounsel  w«s  sought  afar. 
Its  Inqiact  was  e^dent  In  his  reeord-break- 
i!5  ■*"?'""  "°  *•  l^*«w  Prtae  Jury  and 
hlBlRadaiMMp  In  Vbm  poMleatlon  of  national 
wMks  «n  fiaadom  of  lafonnatloD,  the  cfaionl- 
caB7  111.  and  tha  hiataty  of  the  American 
I«glan.  His  tent  major  project  In  retirement 
waa^avttMniUp  of  The  Story  of  The  State. 
a  M7-page  history  of  this  newqwper. 

™'  Jo'gPllstte  career  serred  as  a  base  for 
wWii  iMifliig  audue  in  such  fields  as  public 
t>ousti^*s«er«ia'  affairs,  tHeatrlcal  produc- 
tion, mflltatj  ulilllan  coordlnatlan,  United 
Way  campaigns,  higher  education,  church, 
shelter  for  the  aged,  and  assistance  to  the 
poor. 

,  *'*'•  liAtlmar  was  honored  by  the  American 
I^gkm  aa  aatianal  Tloe  comaaaader  and  re- 
dpiaat  of  tha  SovUi  CanUaa  Dtetlngnlibad 
SwTlce  Award:  by  Uie  City  of  CWamUa  as 

Pl'^atg^aLg'*'-^  «y  *Se  PA  aSSTwi " 
i^^.V!?*  ***"^  Ssrstee  Ifedal.  Its  highest 
ci»Htodaoerallo«;  by  8o«ii  OaioUna  as  Ike 
lytft.*!??^  wff  ■iiiuuttoa  at  the  iaaugura- 
of  AMidaaft  lliialmin,  by  tha  Ualsanlty 
of  Jooth  CaaoUaa  with  aa  hoaocary  doctor- 
yjila  addWwi  to  his  law  di«na)  aad  Us 
niatln^lstaad  AlMmnus  Award;  by  his  eol- 
!!?g?*?  **  liwsldsnt  of  the  South  Carolina 


became  synonymous,  TUm  State,  for 
iSL"!?^  ?**^  OaioUna:  and  his  adopted 
«^.  Ooluasbla.  are  ezan^led  by  the  years  of 
■naaaiing  a  trumpet  can  to  duty. 

A  gnitfeaan  of  the  old  school  to  whom 
«d  Mttoas  w«TO  absolute.  Mr.  Latimer  par- 
22f!S?1J^  f  wlde-raaglhg  panonama  of  ac- 
wnnes.  But  few  were  more  lmp<Ml;ant  to  hUn 
D^ond  his  newspaperlng,  than  national  se- 
*^*y  through  a  strong  VS.  Army,  an  aUled 
jeterans'  organization,  and  the  soclal-cul- 
tiffal  betterment  of  the  Columbia  commu- 
nity. 

A  staunch  friend  of  the  military  services 
bereceived  the  Distinguished  ClvlUan  Service 
J»dal,  the  highest  honor  for  civlUans  from 
the  Army.  No  more  persistent  ally  has  the 
Army  had  in  Carolina  than  the  former  Ueu- 
tenant^^  the  Meld  Artillery  of  the  First 

m^T^^*""*  camaraderie  of  the  trench- 
men  of  that  war,  he  gave  of  himself  and  his 
time  to  his  fellow  veterans,  through  the 
Amertcan  Legion.  He  served  as  a  Mttowi! 
vice-commander  and  as  a  member  of  the  mT- 
tional  executive  committee 

-,^1L?^!^'  *^*  **'mly  »nd  enthusiastically 
«Wrted  the  Town  Theatre  as  an  mtmsic 
^^llf  •  ^o^aunity  that,  without  cul- 
t™;^dacUn«.  Calculated  growth  with  com- 
P«»tonate  care  was  also  a  guiding  star  for 
Mr.  Latimer  in  his  guidance  of  the  Columbia 
^^  ,^;i^*^'   "^"^   ^"   1934.  C  36 

^  il^^^'i'**"^^  "^^*«-  <^a«  development 
-^*S  **'  '^'^  *^«  name-Latlmer  Mmwt 
-Duty  to  his  alma  mater  theT^im-S^ 

2^1?Srnrderr  iS^h"^  -was 

^s^rrg^;^s^^-  -  •  -- 
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pwrtdent.  He  was  one  <tf  ttie  key  figures  la 
the  rerltaliaatlon  af  tbe  aseociaSon  ImdtS 
SS'?*^™*'» V**^  •«««*.  Ptoduetlve  woiktog 
relationship  between  Xb»  sc«»A  vaA  the  OoN 
logo  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  South 
C4ux>unft. 

A  bachelor.  Sam  Latimer  had  only  a  few 
^^J^l  '*'**  »»•  »»«^  •  big  family  of  kaZ 
Mends  in  newqtaper.  educational,  civic  and 
veterans  circles.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
he  had  four  great  lores:  The  State  news- 
paper, the  American  Legion  and  veterans,  the 
new^per  profession  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  Unlverrtty  of  South  Carolina. 

Sam  Latimer  was  a  giant  In  both  Journal- 
ism  and  In  veterans'  affairs.  His  passmg  is 
mourned  by  thousands  of  frtends  In  this  state 

m.=-!  ?**  *™'    "**   ^^   presence    wUl    be 
missed  in  many  places. 

(From  the  Charleston  Evening  Post   Oct    i 
1975J  '         ■     ■ 

S.  L.  Latzkxb,  Ja. 
As  a  lad  in  knee  pants,  Samuel  L.  Latimer 
Jr.  answered  a  want  ad  In  The  State  news- 
paper for  an  (^ce  boy.  The  year  was  1907 
Though  most  of  his  errands  concerned  the 
business  office.  It  was  the  news  side  that  be- 
came his  chief  taterest. 

Later  he  earned  a  law  degree  at  the  Unlver- 
stty  of  South  Carolina,  but  he  choee  Jour- 
nalism  ahead  of  hiw  tot  a  profession.  Pro- 
gressing through  the  chairs  of  the  newsroom, 
he  became  eventually  the  editor  and  pub- 
^'™°T  ^"*''  Oarolina-s  laigest  newspaper. 
Sam  Latimer  served  overseas  as  an  armv 
officer  In  World  War  I.  He  was  active  In  the 
American  Legton,  served  a  term  as  state 
commander  and  In  1959  was  awarded  a  Legion 
plaque  for  distinguished  service  to  South 
^urouna. 

.i^^.J*fi'  ***  """■"**  "■'"«  ■"*«  state  after 
almost  64  years  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
newspaper.   Much   In   demand   as   a  public 

Sr*^"'';^*^  ^^'^  ■  P*^  *°  ™a°y  cWc  causes. 
His  death  in  Columbia  at  age  83  ends  a  dUl- 
gent  career,  and  Is  a  source  of  sorrow  to  col- 
leagues and  friends  In  many  places 


■M  the  aanlor  public  bousing  oom- 
—  la  tba  umtad  States  and  farmer 

—  ^  <ba  CMuaMda  Attthort^    He 

initiated  tha  fMta.1  ^.tem  of  a^^^^ 
■oooidlag  to  abiUty  to  pay.  Tlxe  boMli^  nde 
■aa  «a|y  a«a  ml  bis  nameroiw  poaitloBs  of 
boaoraadaatbociM^.  i~--««D  oi 

Mr.  Latiaar  Itaad  by  a  coda  that  there 
waa  ao  aaara  oqpardonable  sla  tbaa  Ingmtl- 
tade.  ao  TirtiM  finater  than  loyalty.  bTuswi 
autjriao»ie  to  tha  but.  ge^vo^y  gi^ 
derotjd  aerrlca  aad  leadership  that  repaid 
»r  UM  btaMaga  tbat  came  to  blm  from 
city,  state  aad  aatlon.-j.AJt. 

<  Jbha  A.  UoBfyameiy.  now  retired  after  a 
'*^  5!?"  ••  "■^■«<n«  effltor  of  The  stmte 
and  adltar  of  Th9  CMamMa  Xecord.  waa  a 
profnndnnil  aaaoeUte  of  Samuel  L.  Lathner 
for  more  than  three  decades.) 

fFrom  The  Columbia  Record,  Oct.  i.  1975] 

SaansL  Xi.  t.^tt^jyi 

A  CaBaUaiut  szaead  with  loogavlty  of  life 

t^fontb  mattg  aaasons  of  aa- 

aad  olTfl  ohaage,  aaamal  lowry 

^^        *.  aaiaetln^  aarvad  la  aU  areas 

wtto  naoBual  deroUon  and  dedication.  His 

affection  for  the  newq>aper  with  which  hla 


(From  the  Oreenvllle  News.  Sept.  30,  1975] 

S.  L.  ZiATIItZB,  Ja 

^  but  one  facet  of  Sam  Lathners  ictlve 

of^L'?*  a. national  leader  for  many  years 
oftte  American  Legion  and  was  S^  f S^ 

ntai  »s°r  ^rss.  r  ^'l 

former  national  vice  chalrxMiTof  S»  SU? 

wWch    have    helped    untold    numbers    of 

Mr.  Latimer  was  a  natlonaUy-resDect*d 
nes-spaperman.  He  served  fbr^^^ 
^eselectlou  Jury  for  the  co^^C^^ 
Prtees.  For  many  yean  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  South  Carolina 
wess    Association,   of   which   he   was   past 


(Prom  News  and  Courier,  Oct.  2. 1975] 
Sakdxl  L.  Latimeb 
Samuel  L.  Latimer's  aasocUUon  with  The 
rt^!f  ?!r'**P"  ^  Columbia  began  in  the 
days  of  his  youth  and  spanned  68  years.  Bung 
byrung.  he  had  climbed  the  Udd^  f r«S 
office  boy  to  editor  and  publisher.  In  «ie 
course  of  that  climb  he  had  gained  InsUthts 
and  demonstrat«l  abilities  recognlaed  bv 
readers  and  professional  colleagu(MaUke  As 
a  reporter  and  as  an  editor,  Mr.  Lathner  g«rt  to 

^a  f*^'^?*fL*"'*  *»"«»  Carolina.  o5^ 
blans  and  South  Carollans  got  to  know  Sam 
Latimer,  too.  He  not  only  kept  touch  with 

ft  r^^f^if^*'''  '«*'««  an  active  partner  in 
It.  Over  tbe  years  be  waa  a  prime  mover  in 
dozens  of  dvlc  endeavors  aimad  at  the  better- 
ment  of  life  for  Mtow  cltiaeaa.  ^^ 

A  man  of  varied  interests— be  had  been  a 
national  vice  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  and  a  clvlMan  aide  to  the  secretory  ot 
the  Army— he  traveled  on  numerous  missions 
and  spoke  on  numerous  oeeaMons.  He  was 
accorded  honors  la  bl.  career  fliST  and  oT 

^  ^-  I*""*'  i»«»  remained  a  dlnctor 

day  at  83.  He  will  be  remembered  as  a  man 
who  ^rved  well  his  craft,  atote,  country  and 


JACK  BEIDL£R 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  Jack  Beldler,  legislative  di- 
rector of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  died 
at  nis  home  in  Alezandzia. 

For  more  than  20  yeus.  the  work  of 
the  Congress  has  been  enriched  in  so 
many  ways  by  his  personal  decency  and 
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professional  excellence.  There  are  fewer 
hungry  children  today  because  of  Jack's 
efforts.  "Hiere  are  safer  workplaces.  El- 
derly people  and  families  living  in  pov- 
erty are  receiving  medical  care.  Jack 
Beidler's  work  was  dedicated  in  a  very 
special  way  to  helping  the  powerless  in 
American  life.  His  example  will  be  with 
us  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Preeident.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
join  my  wife  Joan  and  myself  in  offering 
our  deepest  condolences  to  Jack's  family 
and  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  and  their  staff. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
statement  issued  by  the  UAW  last  Thurs- 
day be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

October  16,  1975. 

One  of  America's  outstanding  labor  lobby- 
ists, John  H.  Beldler,  Legislative  Director  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  died  Wednesday,  at 
his  home  In  Alexandria  at  the  age  of  46. 

Beldler  was  proud  to  bear  the  title  lobby- 
ist, In  the  words  of  UAW  President  Leonard 
Woodcock,  "because  he  always  served  the 
public  interest." 

He  was  a  skUled  legislative  craftsman  with 
a  keen  understanding  of  the  procedures  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
These  traits  of  Beidler's  were  appreciated 
lx)th  by  his  friends  and  his  adversaries. 

"Jack  Beidler's  work  for  the  American  labor 
movement  went  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty — 
he  was  truly  a  man  of  extraordinary  range 
and  compassion  who  cared  deeply  about  hu- 
manity. He  served  his  own  constituency  weU. 
and  he  worked  hard  for  millions  of  people 
who  never  knew  his  name,"  said  Woodcock. 

"Any  examination  of  the  hvunanltarlan  Is- 
sues of  the  last  two  decades  would  find  that 
Jack  Beldler  had  a  creative  and  progressive 
imprint  on  the  outcome.  He  knew  the  legis- 
lative process  as  few  pe<^le  in  Washington 
did.  His  loss  to  his  famUy,  to  his  friends,  to 
the  trade  unions  and  to  the  public  Interest 
groups  of  the  nation  Is  profoundly  saddening 
and  leaves  a  void  which  wlU  be  impossible 
to  fill." 

"The  UAW  has  lost  a  brilliant  legislative 
tactician,  and  his  loved  ones  have  lost  a 
warm  companion  and  friend,"  the  UAW 
President  said.' 

Beidler  spent  almost  all  of  his  professional 
career  working  for  the  labor  movement.  He 
Joined  the  UAW  In  1971  as  legislative  direc- 
tor. His  career  started  In  1953  as  a  legisla- 
tive aide  for  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations, where  he  worked  with  the  late 
Walter  P.  Reuther,  then  President  of  the  CIO. 
After  the  merger  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  he  was  on  the  legislative  staff  of 
the  AFL-CIO. 

During  1969  and  1970,  Beldler  was  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Center  for  Community 
Change,  an  organization  providing  legisla- 
tive services  for  local  commimlty  unions 
such  as  the  Watts  (Calif.)  Labor  Com- 
munity Action  Committee.  He  was  legisla- 
tive director  for  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO  from  1965  to  1968. 

Beidler  had  lived  In  Alexandria  for  23  years 
and  was  active  In  local  civic  and  political 
affairs.  He  was  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Alexandria  City  Democratic  Committee  and 
served  as  president  of  the  T.  C.  WUliams 
High  School  PTA. 

Beidler  had  a  bachelor's  degree  from  An- 
tioch  College  In  Yellow  Spring  Ohio,  and  an 
LL£  from  Oeorgetown  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  was  born  In  Beading,  Pa.,  on 
November  4.  1928.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow.  Beverly,  a  member  of  the  Alexandria 
(Va.)  City  CouncU.  and  four  children,  Diana 
Slmonton.  23,  who  lives  with  her  husband 
In  Hawaii;  Oary.  21.  a  student  at  Virginia 


Commonwealth  University  In  Richmond; 
Linda.  19.  a  student  at  Hood  CoUege  In  Fred- 
erick. Md.;  and  Bruce.  16.  a  sophomore  at 
Qeorge  Washington  High  School  in  Alexan- 
dria. The  famUy  home  Is  at  403  Jackson 
Place.  Alexandria.  Other  survlv<»s  Include 
Beidler's  mother.  Dorothy,  a  resident  of 
Reading.  Pa.;  and  an  aunt,  Esther  Snyder  of 
Annandale. 

Fimeral  services  wlU  be  at  11:00  a.m.  on 
Saturday.  October  18.  at  the  Beverly  HUls 
Community  Chiuch,  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
Members  of  the  surviving  famUy  will  receive 
condolences  one  hoiur  prior  to  the  service. 

The  famUy  requests  that  in  Ueu  of  flowers, 
that  contributions  be  made  to  the  Walter 
and-  May  Reuther  Memorial  Fund,  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


expects  mastery  wltliout  apprenticeship, 
knowledge  without  study,  and  riches  by 
credit. 

We  truly  covet  a  land  and  nation  fulfill- 
ing its  Divine  role  ta  human  history,  a  land 
not  of  self-seeking  Indulgence  and  love  of 
ease  and  money,  but  a  land  that  loves  fair 
play,  honest  dealing,  straight  talk,  real  free- 
dom and  a  faith  m  Ood. 

In  this  time  of  turbulence  give  us  that 
faith  m  Ood  and  love  for  our  feUowman 
that  makes  us  willing  and  able  to  deposit 
something  today  on  which  generations  of 
tomorrow  may  draw  Interest. 

In  the  spirit  of  One  who  long  ago  said, 
"The  one  among  you  who  is  greatest  will  be 
the  servant  of  all".  Amen. 


PRAYER  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
SOUTHERN  GOVERNORS  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Grovemors 
Conference  which  was  held  l£ist  month  in 
Florida,  a  prayer  of  true  wisdom,  deep 
reverence  smd  inspiring  guidance  opened 
those  proceedings.  It  was  the  prayer  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Chadwick.  senior  min- 
ister of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Mr.  President,  in  300  prayerful  words 
Dr.  Chadwick  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
ages  in  our  dependence  upon  Gtod  and 
our  feUowman  through  the  years  of  hu- 
man history.  To  govern,  he  reminded,  is 
to  serve  and  to  lay  the  seeds  for  future 
benefits  as  we.  today,  reap  the  harvest  of 
past  labors. 

ITiis  prayer  of  acknowledgement — 
conceding  our  dependence.  afBrming  our 
responsibility — is  as  appropriate  for  each 
American  as  it  was  for  a  group  of  Gov- 
ernors. These  words  to  God.  delivered  on 
a  formal  occasion,  are  for  all  of  us  to 
heed.  To  do  so.  would  benefit  our  lives. 
our  Nation,  and  all  manldnd. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues msiy  have  the  opportimlty  to  read 
this  inspiring  prayer.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PKATER  rOK  GOVERNOSS'  CONfEREMCE 

SEPTEMBEK  IC.  187S. 

To  pause  and  survey  Tour  mercies,  O 
Eternal  Ood.  is  to  frame  our  Declaration  of 
Dependence  upon  You  and  all  who  have  gone 
l>efore  us.  Bach  of  us  leans  on  the  past: 

Every  liberty  we  cherish  has  been  bought 
at  the  cost  of  martyrs'  blood: 

Every  achievement  In  which  we  glory  has 
been  watered  by  Incredible  toU; 

Every  prlvUege  and  opportunity  surround- 
ing us  is  the  product  of  the  labors  of  others. 

We  drink  every  day  from  wells  we  did  not 
dig.  We  drive  on  highways  that  are  en- 
largements of  the  trails  of  pioneers. 

We  live  by  liberties  we  did  not  win;  we 
are  protected  and  served  by  institutions  and 
agencies  we  did  not  found. 

Our  churches  are  built  upon  rocks  set  In 
places  by  saints  of  old. 

Our  goverrmients  rest  upon  foundations 
cemented  by  the  blood  of  barefoot  soldiers 
trudging  over  icy  battlefields,  burning  sands, 
or  steaming  swamps. 

Our  courts  are  reared  upon  the  bodies  of 
those  who  died  for  freedom.  Truly,  no  man 
lives  to  himself  but  is  a  living  beneficiary 
of  the  past. 

The  light  of  our  heritage.  Lord,  also  11- 
Utmlnes  our  horizons.  In  this  our  day,  deliver 
us  from  that  paralyzing  shallowness  which 


SUPPORT  INCREASES  FOR  S.  2425 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  we  are  now 
at  a  crossroads  in  day  care  policy.  Title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  requires 
that  beginning  this  month,  the  Federal 
interagency  day  care  requirements 
must  finally  be  enforced.  Yet,  it  is  in- 
creasingly clear  that  many  existing  pro- 
grams are  simply  not  in  compliance,  and 
are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  having 
their  Federal  funds  terminated. 

In  resiranse  to  this  dlfflculty.  some  have 
proposed  that  we  simply  delay  indefi- 
nitely the  enforcement  of  these  stand- 
ards, or  lower  the  standards  so  that  com- 
pliance will  be  easier.  These  proposals 
may  resolve  the  fund  termination  prob- 
lem, but  they  provide  Uttle  or  no  protec- 
tion for  the  children  in  these  day  care 
centers. 

What  we  need  instead,  and  what  is 
proposed  in  S.  2425  which  Senator  Long 
and  I  introduced  last  week,  is  a  plan 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  programs 
to  come  into  compliance.  Toward  that 
end.  S.  2425  provides  a  temporary  delay 
in  enforcement  coupled  with  the  addi- 
tional fimds  necessary  to  permit  child 
care  programs  to  hire  the  additional  staff 
and  make  the  other  improvements  nec- 
essary to  come  into  compliance  over  the 
short  term. 

On  October  8.  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posal, and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
witnesses  representing  a  broad  range  of 
States  and  children's  organizations  in- 
dicated their  support  for  this  measure. 

I  also  received  letters  from  Andrew  J. 
BiemiUer,  director  of  the  department  of 
legislation  of  the  APL-CIO  and  from 
Jack  Beldler,  legislative  director  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  indicating  that  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  UAW  support  this 
mefisure,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  those  letters  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

^  AFL-CIO. 

Washington,  D.C,  October  8,  197S. 

Hon.   WALTHI  P.  MONDAI*, 

Rv-ticlVotlice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DrAR  Senator  Mondale:  I'm  writing  to 
convey  the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  8. 
2425  introduced  by  you  and  Senator  Long. 
We  have  already  indicated  to  you  our  serious 
concern  over  the  possible  delay  or  weaken- 
ing of  the  minimal  level  of  chUd-staff  ratios 
required  in  day  care  centers  'unded  under 
Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  AFL-CIO  beUevea  that  S.  2426  will  do 
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j^'*'^  *»  t»elUtate  and  encourage  the  imple 
f^otatttm  Wr  ti*  states  of  the  •tandards 
XMommrr  tot  the  protection  of  cUldren. 

W»  ooHBMnd  ^Du  and  Senator  Long  for 
taking  «•  iMd  im  tMrklng  toward  the  s<^u- 
tlon  of  tkU  hmgrtandlng  problem. 
Skactniy  ymum, 

Amhxw  J.  BixMnxn, 
Director.  Department  of  LegialmUon. 
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UAW. 
WmtkUtfUm.  DC.  October  7, 1975. 
^^MODc:  Tbe  Finance  Coounlttee 
now  has  before  it  a  biu  designed  to  help 
•**»S  *"*««B7-«W«t«d  day  cam  programs 
into  rmnpmuii  with  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Day  Care  Beqalrements.  Enactment 
of  thle  leglaiation.  8.  2426.  would  help  to 
improve  and  eKpand  child  care  services:  the 
UAW  wtgm  jamt  saqiyart  diulng  Finance 
Committee  oonaidaratUxi. 

Amoof  ottMT  provlMons,  S.  2425  would 
S^  y^P****  •■  "^ttfcM**!  •2S0  mUlton  in 
the  reflalBtfH  of  tbm  ouitent  flacal  year  and 
^"y^^JJ^*^**""***  T^Jto  htip  fed- 
eral ataadnda.  T>>  artrtjtktnal  money  would 
be  arailalito  OK  aa  80  parcem  matching  basU 
The  VAW  belieres  S.  3420  U  totaUy  Justi- 
fied; it  «t»oqld  be  enacted  without  tmdue  de- 
^Z\^?  **■»•■•  yoa  Tote  for  the  Wll  and 
**y"'f*  '"'**■'*■  ***  ^••keB  it.  Tour  con- 
ttderatloa  a<  Iks  oaw  poaltlon  on  ttils  im- 
portant awanra  wlD  be  appvaciated. 
Sincerely  fours. 

Jack  Bnouai, 
Legislative  Director. 


PEWNBYLYAWIA  BRACED  FOR 
ELOflBE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  Pennorimnla  has  suffered  serious 
flooding  as  Um  mult  of  a  tropical  storm. 
In     June     1«72.     Hurricane     Agnes 
devastated  the  Commonwealth,  taking 
downs   or   lives   and    causing    billions 
of    doDacB    worth    of    property    dam- 
age. Wltliin  veoent  weelcs  we  were  struck 
Mgain    fliti  ttoie  hr  tnonical  atoma  w^^igf 
which  ifMMi  ascious  flooding  in  central' 
aod    nartMMlam    Pwinaylvanla.    Al- 
^ouOi  1110  dMMge  from  Elo^  was  sub- 
wantlal    ntne  people  lost  their  lives  and 
damaiii  k  flsOBated.  in  the  hundreds  of 
mlmnM    tt  «u  nowhere  near  as  wide- 
onad  M  Agmm.  Part  of  the  credit  for 
Mrerttng  mna  gsBatar  losses  must  go  to 
the  TitieiM  elate  agencies  charged  with 
"      and  recovery.  I  ask 
_  _^  -  -—— —  that  an  October  5 
HarzidnaBg  Batziet-News  article  detail- 
ing Bie  eSorts  «f  Oiese  agencies  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkobb. 

Hmm  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wae  oedand  to  be  printed  in  the  Itecou. 
aslollowe: 

Aldt  OoHMaa  Biaccb  Stat*  »oa  Ei,oisie 
(By  Hacry  McLaughlin) 

fl^  'g^**?  "^  q****"'.  -cretary  of  the 
°**^_  **y— a  flf  XnvlraiuBantal  Be- 
**«»<'••  (DItt).  alerted  clvU  defense  '^'^-^y^ 
*^*f*»»  *«iw»  Tropical  Storm  Boise  hit 
^STT*^  "^  •wieed  liMvy  Hooding. 

CbaclM  Johnson  of  Bad  lion,  floodcoordl- 
nator  for  the  State  CouncU  of  ClvU  Pro- 
P««toeaB,  said  Ooddanl  is  a  buff  on  storm 
P*ttera  tgacmg.  "a»  knows  the  history  of 
°~***— **aM»t  — iu  historic  maps  relating 

^.  '^ft»  a  CMSfta  atudy  of  Oolse's  behavior, 
**•  ^  ■■'•  *»  **«iiilne  that  she  wouM  be 
■r  to  oar  state."  aald  Johnson,  who 
works  xm§m  IX  Oev.  &iiest  P.  KUne.  chalr- 
«n*a  «  tba  tmgtmHaam  Oouneu,  and  his 
executiiw  asriataalb  *"gfnf  Knopf. 


On  the  same  day  he  received  Goddard's 
warnm?.  Johnson  said  he  ordered  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  the  State  Ptdice,  E«R 
Military  Affairs  and  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  plan  for  the 
anticipated  arrival  of  Eloise. 

'We  kept  abreast  of  the  trip  northward 
of  Eloise  by  checking  with  the  national 
weather  forecasting  system  and  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  Dr.  Ooddard's  prediction  was 
correct."  Jcriinson  said. 

"However,  the  weather  system  personnel 
had  difficulty  pinpointing  the  exact  route 
Eloise  wotUd  follow  in  our  state.  It  appeared 
that  EloUe  was  erratic  in  her  travels  and 
aU  of  us  figured  she  would  go  on  a  south- 
west direction  in  the  state. 

"Suddenly,  she  swerved  without  much 
notice  and  hit  on  a  different  course.  But 
we  were  ready  for  her  no  matter  what  direc- 
tion she  decided  to  foUow,"  Johnson  said. 

He  said  that  the  weather  forecasters  also 
had  difficulty  in  determining  the  crest  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  but  noted  that  "they 
missed  by  only  two  feet." 

Johnson  said.  "Ilaere  was  never  really  a 
crest  as  we  know  It  offlclaUy.  You  could  de- 
scribe It  as  an,  elongated  crest,  a  steady  rise 
of  water  that  never  really  peaked.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  a  handle  on  the  prediction 
sttuatlon  because  of  the  type  of  storm  It  was. 
With  Agnes,  the  storm  covered  the  entire 
state.  With  Eloise,  it  was  spotty." 

Further  problems  that  aroee  for  the 
weather  forecasters  and  clvU  defettse  officials 
Johnson  said,  "centered  on  the  fast  rise  of 
the  creeks  and  streams  rather  than  the  usual 
quick  rise  of  the  Susquehanna  River 

••During  Agnes,  it  was  Just  the  reverse. 
The  river  rose  faster  than  the  streams.  Water 
was  pouring  out  over  the  banks  of  some 
smau  creeks  and  ryxaz  and  streams  that 
we  didn't  even  know  existed." 

By  the  day  Eloise  arrived.  Johnson  said, 
other  state  agencies  had  been  alerted  They 
Included  the  department  of  Welfare  and 
Community  Affairs  and  the  Public  Utaity 
Commission  "On  that  Wednesday,  the  Civil 
Preparedness  headquarters  had  bejrun 
around-the-clock  (q)eratkm8,"  be  said 

Johnson  said  all  stete  governmental  agen- 
cies had  profited  by  the  Agnes  experllnce 
and  were  prepared  to  cope  with  Eloise.  By 
Thursday  night,  the  civU  defense  director, 
Craig  WiUlamson,  had  ordered  regional  head- 
quarters to  begin  operations  in  Hamburg 
and  Sellnsgrove. 

"And  all  the  people  of  the  state  agencies,  " 
Johnson  said,  "performed  magnificently" 

Johnson  said  he  has  been  helitog  "update 
and  improve  ClvU  Prepaiwlness  defensTop- 
erations  at  the  state  headquarters  by  direc- 
tion of  Kline." 

"We  have  been  beefing  up  the  entire  oper- 
ation, '  he  said.  Several  months  ago,  Kline 
Johnson  and  Wllllamaon  met  In  Hamsburg 
with  John  Bex  of  Mechanlcsburg,  director  of 
the  seven-state  regional  headquarters  at  Ol- 
ney,  Md.,  to  modernize  the  state's  clvU  de- 
fense program. 

Bex  said  from  his  Olney  office  that  Kline 
Johnson  and  others  had  performed  brilliant- 
ly during  the  Eloise  operaUon. 

Bex  and  Johnson  first  met  three  years  ago 
when  they  coordinated  fMeral  and  sUte  ef- 
forte  to  assist  WUkes-Barre.  Kline  had  as- 
slped  Johnson  to  be  coordinator  of  aU  state 
efforte  In  that  community  and  later  was 
commended  by  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp. 

Joknson  and  LawrenceviUe,  Tioga  County 
probably  suffered  the  most  damage  in  the 
state  from  Eloise.  "The  community  is  gone 
I  don't  see  how  its  400  famUies  can  reestab- 
lish there.  It  was  literaUy  wiped  out.  And 
Shlckahlnny,  which  was  clobbered  by  Agnes 
was  second  worst  off.  They  uiiderwent  con-' 
slderable  damage,"  he  said. 

In  the  Harrlsburg  area,  Johnson  said  Front 
Street  was  one  of  the  worst  sections.  "And 
you  also  include  East  Berlin  and  the  WU- 
Uams  Orove  area." 
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Some  31  counties  Ua  victim  to  Eloise  "i 
know  of  30  for  sure,  bat  I  ant  addlns  Hunt 
ingdon  County  because  it  is  irtSout  a  ClvU 
Prepar«Klness  defense  staff  and  I  haven" 
heard  from  them  yet  on  damage  losses" 
Johnson  said.  "«>w. 

He  said  Eloise  missed  the  western  part  or 

The  coordinator  said  the  greatest  lesson  to 
be  learned  (from  tb»  Soise  disaster  is  "the 
need  for  strengthening  dvU  Preparedness 
defense  programs  in  our  counties.  This 
means  that  the  local  boards  of  county  com- 
missioners, who  are  mandated  by  law  to 
assume  the  responstoUltles  of  leadershin 
during  disasters,  should  review  their  respec- 
tive  programs  so  they  wlU  be  totally  prepared 
for  possible  future  disasters.  Appointments 
of  directors  for  these  programs  should  not 
be  political  patronage  Jotae." 

^ifw^*^  *f*^  ^*  •specially  was  pleased 
with  the  professional  wcwk  shown  by  volun- 
teers and  paid  members  of  local  fire  compa- 
nies, the  American  Red  Cross  chapters  and 
many  civil  groups. 


JOBS  CREA-nON  ACT  OP  1975 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mi-.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 8, 1  intioduced  a  bill,  S.  2465.  entlUed 
the  Jobs  Creation  Act  of  1975.  Since  that 
tune  I  have  personally  talked  with  or  re- 
ceived correspondence  from  many  of  my 
constituents  in  Idaho  who  realize  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  bill  and  valuable  effect 
it  could  have  on  increased  productivity 
and  job  oppprtunities  through  capital 
creation.  Over  90  Members  of  the  House 
nave  joined  Congressman  Jack  Kemp  in 
cosponsoring  the  Jobs  Creation  Act 
realizing  that  it  is  time  to  remove  the 
tackles  of  constraint  on  the  American 
free  enterjH'ise. 

Our  present  tax  laws  have  continually 
created  disincentives  for  savings  and  in- 
vestments by  the  individual  as  well  as  the 
corporation.  With  a  heavier  financial 
burden  on  savings  and  investment  than 
on  consumption,  Americans  are  encoui-- 
aged  to  over-consume.  It  is  now  more 
advantageous  to  cMisume  and  spend  tiian 
it  is  to  save  and  produce. 

A  fundamental  economic  rule  is  that 
our  prosperity  depends  on  the  amount  of 
capital  hivested  per  person  within  our 
economy.  In  other  words,  the  more  capi- 
tal invested  per  person,  the  gieater  the 
economic  growth   and   the  higher   the 
standard  of  living— in  real,  not  inflated 
dollars.    This    rule    has    largely    been 
ignored  in  the  consideration  of  Govern- 
ment policies.  Instead  we  have  succeeded 
in  allowing  our  capital  Investment  to 
drop,  and  it  could  ctmtinue  to  drop  unless 
we  convince  the  individual  investor  and 
the  corporate  investor  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  save  and  Invest  rather  than 
consume.  The  Jobs  Creation  Act  is  a  step 
in  tliat  direction.  It  would  ronove  many 
of  the  distaicentives  that  have  for  so  long 
hindered  the  capital  formation  in  our 
Nation. 

At  the  time  of  its  introduction,  a  num- 
ber of  questions  arose  relative  to  the 
losses  in  Federal  tax  revenue  which  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions. In  response  to  these  concerns  I 
am  submitting  a  study  recently  com- 
pleted by  Norman  B.  Ture,  Inc. 

The  study  indicates  that  each  provi- 
sion of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  of  1975 
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asie? 


praducee  revenue  gains  rather  than  losses 
for  Ibe  Treasury.  In  addition  each  provi- 
itan  e(  a  aM6  predaees  mere  raswnm. 
Jobs  and  capital  outlagrs  br  bostnese  than 
would  be  forfheomlnff  tmdier  (he  current 


tax  laws  as  they  apply  to  individuals  and 
businesses. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  untoumous  con- 
smt  that  the  chart  entitied  "Beenomic 
Effects  of  Uie  Jobs  Creation  Act  of  1975" 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  Of  THE  JOBS  CMATION  ACT  OF  WW 
IMoMy  •imuntt  in  Mlioek  o(  ISM  iMIanI 


and  a  copy  of  8.  2Mft  be:  printed  in  the 
REctno. 

There  being  no  objeeflgn,  Oie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Qie  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
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aaMiMBatliwn  »f  tlMse  fcopoaaU  ttn  asi 
iwnnrHj  CQuat  to  tiw  sum  ef  tlw  ladiwWwal 
rrtm — *-r  Aa  e«tfi>t»  far  %km  aOatta  of  all 
nlBft  piapawln  1*  UmtbaamOa^,  nwiriri—  of 
Vm  MU  vklBlt  un  zni  Instwisa  abom  wowM 
have  oal9  mlnar  etwMmtn  «ffeeto. 

FiUmartwr  for  certatu  vt  thiM  protMoals 
may  dUbr  Oota  pravtous  e«tliwtn«  tar  aUa^ 
Omt  or  Ueatical  propowls  bM«H»  of  sevW 
sioiis  In  government  Ota  uuft  vindwrlyliiK 
assumptloBs.  Aa»iUBpCloa»  UMd  taa  tfals  table 
are  oonaistent  among  altemaUvM. 

WlMce  waet  quonttflcatioa  •(.  varieUas  was 
UnpowiWa.  ooB8ar»atl«a  afiwamptlmn  a>o«t 
the  values  of  tboaa  vattahli  wm«  —tiiayad. 
A  fuU  earnimwttattim  at  tbe  esttiaaUiiK  pro- 
eedara  la  fortbeonlDg. 

Estimates  are  based  on  changaa  with  rs- 
^»«ck  to  tha  law  in  1V74  nUtaar  tkaa  tbetam- 
porary  provtalana  wnaatart  la  WWk  ■Mala  far 
Yeav  1  at*  tar  1976  and  aMaunrtta*  tba  pro- 
poaal  weukl  bava  baan  up<ratl¥a  staaa  Jaanc 
ary  1,  1975.  Effects  for  Yeara  a  aMI  S  nim 
ta  1976  aMI  19T7  lavals  at  OMP,  aMgiloTBHBt, 
•tB.,  latotty  to  tbalr 
hae  tiM  1974  law  remataMd 
that  employment  effects  aaa  aafc  crmaniatliw; 
ttaa  40%  KDSL  tar  Inaluwe.  waeM  laad  «a  an 
increase  of  l,620,00»fiaU-tliB»«falifaIeBk^«m.« 
ployees  in  jetf  8  ovar  tlia  nmabar  of  ancb 
employees  iu  the  alManoe  o<  this  tax  change. 
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aa  dividends  from  ftomestte  oor- 
poraMoaa. 

Sec.  7.  UnMed  eaoluslon  ot  certain  capital 


Sea.  e.  Tilaa^ni  ot  tbaa  for  payment  of 
eetaSe  tax  wbere  estate  ormaiats 
largely  ot  interest  In  eioeely  bald 
busineaB. 
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Sac.  10.  Adjustment  of  eorperate  normal  tax 
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Be  it  eaooted  by  tJie 
RepraaemtaUve*   of^ 
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Act  aaay  be  sited  as' 
of  twnr. 

Sac.  3.  Xablb  or  Contknts. — 
Sec.  t.  Short  title. 


.tioB  at  iurast- 

eapaad  both  Job 

In  tbe  pal» 
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That 
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Sao.  II.  Ad^iatmsi'it  at  eovpemte  snrtax  rate. 

See.  13.  meraaae  m  oarperate  sortaz  exemp- 
tion. 

See.  ts.  luCTsare  In  lnw»ah»«>nt.gBedtt. 

See.  14.  Incraaaa  la  elasB  Kta   partaiice  for 
porpoaeaaf  < 

Sea  16.  Oapnal  leeavi 

Sec.  16.  Altemattve  ammtaHliia  period  for 
poUntloB  contmt  faamttes. 
coeT-or-uvnro  aiu  usrmatTS 

aac.  3.  (a)  Section  1  (ratatlag  ta  tax  Im- 
poeed)  of  part  I  of  subcbaySar  A  of  chiq>t«r 
1  of  subtitle  A  of  tba  Internal  Bavanua  Cede 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tba  end 
thereof  tbe  foUowlng  new  subeection: 
"(e)  Co6T-or-LiviN6  AaraeruEtn^ — 
"(1)  CHaweaa  nt  AMomrr. — At  tbe  begin- 
ning ot  eaah  calendar  yair  as  aoon  aa  tba 
necaaiary  data  bncnma  ■raUabte  troaa  tbe 
Diaraau  at  ■eenomla  Analyla  mt  tbm  Dapart- 
BMoS  ot  Coaamaree,  tbe  Sacsatary  ot  Coaa- 
■baU  report  to  Cbe  aaarelary  or  bis 
dslsflata  tbe  ratio  which  tba  laniMrtt  pdoe 

to  the  ImpUoM  price  deAator  tar  tba  bi 

period.  Kaob  dollar  amount  Hated   la  t 
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tables  under  subsections  f«>,  fb>,  <c),  and 
(d)  of  this  sectkm  shaW  be  nnMlpHed  by 
such  ratio  and,  aa  oHtfttpUed;  tfial  be  tbe 
amount  In  effect  for  tbe  catendar  year  in 
which  such  report  is  madb. 

"(3)  DmrrrnoNB. — ^r  the  parpose  of  par- 
agr«^)h  (1)— 

"(A)  the  term  'ImpMcrt  price  deflator' 
means  the  average  over  a  caleiMlar  year  of 
the  Oroee  National  Pfod^aet  lopHeit  Prtce 
Deflator  pnbllafaed  meDtMy  by  tbe  Bureau 
of  Boonomle  Analyila;  and 

"(B)  tbe  term  'baae  period*  means  the 
calendar  year  19T4.". 

(b)  Suboectlon  11(d)  (lelatlBg  to  surtax 
exemption)  of  part  II  of  subchapter  A  ol 
chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  ef  tbe  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)   STJITTAX  EXFMPTIOIf. 

"  ( 1 )  GxNEXAL  RXJva. — FoT  puipoeeg  of  this 
subtitle,  tbe  curtu  enenqAtae  for  an^  tax- 
able year  U  $100,000,  exc^  thai,  with  re- 
spaet  to  a  aDzfnrmtlea  to  iriMch  aaaUan  1561 
or  ue4  (ntotlBg  to  anrtaa  laifMBnii  In 
oaee  of  eertain  eoatraOrd  eerporalMma)  ap- 
plies for  tbe  taaaUfr  year,  tbe  mrtax  exemp- 
tion for  the  taxcMa  year  la  the  ameunt  de- 
termined under  soah  seetloD. 

"<2)  CosT-or-Liviir*  adj  vai  Man  r. — 

"(A)  At  tbe  bagtmUng  ef  each  caleiMtar 
year  as  soon  as  miuncaiy  data  become  avail- 
able from  the  Bureau  of  BconoBBle  Analysis 
of  tbe  Departmant  of  Cmnaaeree.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  report  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary or  hla  delegate  the  ratle  wMeb  the 
implicit  price  deflator  for  the  preceding  oia- 
eudar  year  boaia  to  the  bapMett  price  de- 
flator for  the  baac  perted.  Ihe  dellar  amount 
in  paragraph  (1)  at  tMa  atibaeetlan  shall 
be  muHI|riiod  by  saaA  rceto  bad.  as  multl- 
pllad.  tauM  be  tba  amaaat.  to  allaat  for  the 
calendar  year  in  which  aaMh  acpeat  is  BMde. 

"(B>  Damtmoaaj  Jcr  parpcaia  of  para- 
graph (a>— 

'(t>  tha  terra  'InipWiO  fctoe  deflator' 
meau.4  tbe  averace  oear  a  edeaAsr  year  of 
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*^  Onm  Wamnml  PKMtuct  ImpUcit  Price 
DaOMor  pabUdMd  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  aooaoiBlo  AMljnla,  and 

"(U>    th*  twm  "bM*  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1974.". 

-  (c>  Section  141  (retotlng  to  standard  de- 
duction) or  part  IV  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  sabtttle  A  of  the  Internal  Bev- 
enue  Code  of  1984  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subeec- 
tion: 
"(f)  CosT-op-LnriKa  Adjjjbtmmkt. — 

"(1)  Cmawaaa  nr  axovvt.— At  the  begin- 
nlngor  ea<ai  calendar  year  aa  soon  as  the 
neceesary  data  become  aTallable  from  the 
Bureau  of  ■oonomle  Analyala  ot  the  Depart- 
ment of  OBmmeroe.  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
mwoe  BhaU  report  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
«****8**»  tta  ratio  which  the  ImpUclt  price 
deflator  for  the  preceding  celandar  year  bears 
to  the  Imidlclt  price  deflator  for  the  base 
period.  Bach  dollar  amount  listed  in  the 
table  under  eubaectlons  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  ahaU  be  multiplied  by  such  ratio 
and.  as  multiplied,  shall  be  the  amount  in 
effect  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
repeat  Umade. 

"(3)  DariMn-ioMs. — ^For  piirposes  of  para- 
graph (D—  y    y^         t«»r» 

"(A)  the  term  •implicit  price  deflator' 
meanathe  average  over  a  calendar  year  of 
***•  0«>«s  National  Product  Implicit  Deflator 
publlahad  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis,  and  ^ 

"(B)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1B74.". 

(d)  Section  161  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions)  of  part 
y  ot  saboh^tor  B  of  chapter  l  of  subtiUe 
A  ot  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  is 
aiMndsd  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(f)  Coar-or-LiviiTo  Adj^tstmbnt. 

"(1)  CHAwon  m  AMOUNT.— At  the  begin- 
nlngoC  eaoh  calendar  year  as  soon  aa  the 
nsraasai'y  data  become  available  from  the 
Buraau  of  Boonomlc  Analy^  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
««ce  ahaU  report  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  the  ratio  which  the  impUclt  price 
dMUtor  for  the  preceding  calendar  year  beata 
totte  intidlatt  price  deflator  for  the  base 
period.  Baoh  dollar  amount  in  subsections 
(h).  (e),  (d),  and  (e)  of  this  section  shaU 
be  mMltlpUed  by  such  ratio  and,  as  multi- 
plied. sbaU  b*  the  amount  in  effect  for  the 
..^"^y***  to  which  such  report  is  made. 

(a)   DaruiiTiows. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1) — 

"(A)  the  term  'implicit  price  deOatiou' 
na«anathe  avwrage  over  a  calendar  year  of 
tb0  atom  NatUmal  Product  ImpUclt  Price 
Deflator  pubUshed  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
ot  Bnonomlc  Analysis,  and 

'•(B)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the  cal- 
endar ^eu^  1974.". 

(e)  aeottoa  197(a)   (reUting  to  deprecU- 
tton)  ot  part  VI  ot  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  subtttto  A  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of 
19M  la  amnsdwl  to  read  as  follows: 
(a)  Allowawcb  or  Dwaacncai. 

"(1)  Obwbai,  apu.— There  ahaU  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deprscUtloa  dwiuctlon  a  reason- 
able aUowaaoe  for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and 
tear  (laeludlng  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
obaoUaeeaee) — 

"(A>  of  property  used  in  the  trade  or  bvirt- 
•"■  or 


"(B)  of  property  held  for  the  production  of 
Income. 

"(9)    OOST-OF-UVnfO  AOJT7STICaMT.— 

'(A)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
rear,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  daU  become 
available  from  the  Borsau  of  Economic  Anal- 
rsis  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Swrtary  of  Ceamaroe  shaU  report  to  the 
itenUrj  or  his  delegate  the  ratio  which  the 
mpllott  price  deflator  for  the  preceding  eal- 
xMlar  year  bMO  to  the  impUett  price  deflator 
for  the  amxt  praoedlng  calendar  year.  Tbm 


amount  determined  under  this  tectloh  to  be 
»  reaeonable  allowance  for  depreciation  shall 
be  multipUed  by  such  ratio  and,  as  multi- 
plied. ShaU  be  the  amount  aUowed  as  a  de- 
predation deduction. 

"(B)  For  purpoees  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'implicit  price  deflator'  means  the  aver- 
age over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  Implicit  Price  Deflator  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
SUtlstlcs.". 

"(f)  Section  1016(a)  (relating  to  adjust- 
manta  to  basis)  of  part  n  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of  th«  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (23)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  : 

"(38)  In  respect  to  any  period  after 
December  81,  1974,  before  making  any  other 
adjustments  of  basis  under  this  subsection, 
for  an  amotmt  which  is  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between— 

"(A)  the  basis  of  the  property,  as  deter- 
mined under  section  1011,  before  adjustment 
under  this  section,  multiplied  by  the  ratio 
which  the  implicit  price  deflator  (average 
over  a  taxable  year  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  Implicit  Price  Deflator  published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Anal- 
ysis) for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
property  is  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  bears 
to  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  property  was  acquired, 
or  for  the  calendar  year  1974.  whichever  Is 
later,  and 

"(B)  the  basis  of  the  property  as  deter- 
mhied  under  section  1011  before  adjustment 
under  this  section.". 

(g)(1)  Section  23(b)  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  757c{b))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  "Pro- 
VMi^,  That"  in  paragraph  (i)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  a  period  and  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (6),  the  ";  and 
(2\  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  parsgraphe : 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  savings  bond  or  sav- 
ings certificate  on   which   interest   is   paid 
and  which  is  issued  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  section  a(g)  (1)  of  the  Jobs  Crea- 
tion Act  of  1976,  the  rate  of  interest  on  that 
bond  or  certificate  shall  be  multlpUed  by  the 
ratio  which  the  impUclt  price  deflator  for 
the   calendar   year  in   which   the   bond   or 
certificate    is   Issued    bears   to   the    implicit 
price  deflator  for  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  any  amount  of  Interest 
accrues.  Whenever  interest  accrues  on  such 
a  bond  or  certificate,  the  amount  of  Interest 
which  accrues  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount 
corresponding  to  the  interest  rate  as  multi- 
plied  under   this   paragraph.   For   purposes 
of  this  paagaph,  the  tem   impUclt  price  de- 
flator* means  the  average  over  a  calendar 
y»r  of  the  Gross  National  Product  ImpUcit 
Price   Deflator   pubUshed    monthly   by   the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 

ll^J  ^  ^^  '^^^  ***  *  savings  bond  or 
oertiflcate  issued  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  section  3(g)  (1 )  of  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act  of  1976,  tb»  redemption  value  of  that 
bond  or  certificate  shaU  be  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  which  the  ImpUcit  price  deflator  for  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  bond  or  certif- 
icate  Is  issued  bears  to  the  inyHicit  price 
deflator  for  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  bond  or  certificate  is  re- 
deemed, me  amount  for  which  such  a  bond 
te  redeemed  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  redemption  value  as  multiplied  under 
this  paragraph.  For  purpoees  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'Implicit  price  deflator' 
maau  the  average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the 
Oroas  Natioiuu  Product  Implicit  Price  Defla- 
tor pubUshed  monthly  by  the  Biu-eau  of 
Labor  SUtlstlcs.". 
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(2)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  rate  of  interest  on  any  Uv- 
terest-bearing  obligation  of  the  United  Statea 
having  a  maturity  of  1  year  or  more  issued 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  multipUed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  23(b)  (4)  of  the  Second  Ub- 
erty  Bond  Act  as  if  that  obligation  were  a 
savings  lx)nd  or  certificate.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasxu-y  shaU  promulgate  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  face  value  of  any  obligation  of 
the  United  States  issued  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  having  a  maturity  of 
1  year  or  more,  without  regard  to  whether 
that  obUgatlon  Is  Interest  bearing  or  not, 
shall  lie  miUtipUed,  on  the  matvirlty  date  of 
that  obligation,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  22(b)(8)  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  as  if  that  obligation  were 
a  savings  t>ond  or  certificate.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  promulgate  such  regu- 
lations as  may  tw  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

(h)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e).  and  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
Deceml)er  31,  1974. 

TAX  caenrrs  roa  qualified  savinos  and 
nrvTSTUxmB 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  Oenkbai..— Subpart  A  (relat- 
ing to  credits  aUowable)  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 


"Sec.  43.  INCBKASED    Savings    and     Invcst- 

MKNTS  BY  iNDIVmUALS 

"(a)  In  Genxral. — There  shall  be  aUowed 
to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  qualified  savings  deports 
and  Investments  such  individual  made  dur- 
ing such  year  over  the  amount  of  total  quail- 
fled  savings  deposits  and  investments  of  the 
Individual  made  during  the  prior  year. 

"(b)  LuoTATiow.— The  credit  aUowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000  (#2.000  in  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return  under  section  6013) . 

"(c)  DKfiNiTioNs. — ^Por  the  purooeee  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  Qualified  savings  deposits  and  im- 
VEOTMENTs.— The  term  quaUfied  savtogs  de- 
posits and  Investments  means — 

"(A)  amounts  deposited  in  a  savings  de- 
posit or  withdrawable  savings  account  in  a 
financial  institution: 

"(B)  amounts  used  to  purchase  common 
or  preferred  stock  in  a  domestic  corparatlon; 

"(C)  amounts  used  to  purchase  a  b<Mid  or 
other  debt  Instrument  issued  by  a  domestic 
corporation;  and 

"(D)  amounts  equivalent  to  Increases  in 
the  surrender  value  of  life  insurance  and  an- 
nuities secured  from  domestic  life  and 
mutual  companies. 

"(2)  FmAHciAZ.  xNSTiTTnioN. — ^Ths  term 
'financial  institution' means— 

"(A)  a  commercial  or  mutual  savings  bank 
whose  deposits  and  accounts  are  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or 
otherwise  Insured  un;der  State  law; 

"(B)  a  savings  and  loan,  buUdlng  and  loan, 
or  Similar  associatl6n  the  deposits  and  ac- 
counts of  which  are  Insiu^d  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or 
otherwise  insured  under  State  laW; 

"(C)  a  oredit  union  the  depositi  and  ac- 
counta  trf  whloh  are  Insured  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Share  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  otherwise  Insured  imder  State 
law;  and 

"(D)  a  life  insurance  or  mutual  company 
duly  chartered  by  a  State,  territory,  posses- 
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slon.  or  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  a  good 
uUiiiilit  ttiawwitii  **. 

(b)  Tme^tncti,  Anaiiiiiiiiii'. — The  table  of 
sectioo*  Ibr  «mB  aiili|MiC  k  to  amendafl  by 
adding  at  the  end  theieof  tb»  f  oBowlBgt 
"Sec.  49.  Increased  aavlngs  and  Investments 

by  Individuals.'*. 

(c)  Effxctivk  Date.!— The  amendments 
made  by  section  (a)  of  this  section  shaU 
^ply^ «»  ^wlWisrt  savings  deported  and  in- 
veatannta  BMfl»  after  Deeember  31,  ttfn. 

iNUivuiuAi,  KsrntntEifT  accounts,  savincs, 
and  bonds 
Sec.  ft.  (a).  Saettoa  319(b)  (1)  (xelatiug  to 
tbe  ""o-wiTniim  deduction  for  retijremeBt  aav- 
lngs) of  part  VH  of  aiihnhapter  .B  of  chapter 
1  of  subtitle  A  of  the  TntwT;aI  Beveaua  Coda 
of  19M  la  amended  by  strUUng  out  "•IJtOO" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2jOOQ. 

(b)  Section  408  Crelatlng  to  individual  re- 
tirement accounts]  of  subpart  A  of  part  I 
of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  I  of  subtitle  Al 
of  th*  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  1964  la 
amended  by  atrlilag  oirt  "1.600"  in.  the 
three  instances  la  which  said  figure  t^ppears 
and  by  buertlng  In  Heu  thereof  "92^)00". 

(c)  Sflctlon  4aB(a)  CKlatlng  to  retirement 
bonds)  of  subpart  A  of  part  I  of  cb^ter  D 
of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of  the  IntoEnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "91JRW"  and  by  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "fSjobor. 

(d)  TUe  amendments  made  by  subsectiaaa 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this  section  shaU  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decam- 
ber  31. 1974. 

Exoutaiaif  HUMS  oaoaa  "!«»»«■  or  ahqonxs 
tfgnnm  bt  am  boiividuai.  Aa  rnvncNoa 
raou.  DoatasTiG  coaroaATioira  ' 

SEC.  6.   (a)(1)   Subsection   (a)   of  sectiOK 

ua  (nlattBg  to  pvttat  wslastiw  of  dlvl- 

deada  xaeiivad  hf  ImttXUbuM}  at  part  nz 

of  siiliilMiilw  B  m  fltepter  1  of  tb«  fiitenud 

RaveawOo^  at  19M  la  vaoaBdad  to  read  aa 

foUowa: 
"^V  Bacanamv    Waom  OaoaB  ZReeus. — 

Groaa  laoHD*  Ahb  nat  Innlwda  anrauats  n- 

cetva*  by  mm  ttiilTliliiBl  aa  4ta 

domaatto  oerpomtlDaar. 
(2)  The  section  tmiUmg  af 

lie  ia  amaadad  tar  aMkaig  out  "r$miUfL 

cmaiow"   aad    taaartlng    In    Uta 

"EXCLusunr". 
(S)  im  taM»  «<  mtUfoam  tor  pavt  nZ  of 
S  af  itmftm  t 
ttmtmmttrt^  itm 
IM  aoA  taumtiag  !■  Hub 

foUowiiig: 

"9Be.  116.  KKlasloB  ef  dlvMends  raeeived  by 
IniBvMRiaMi.**. 

(4)  Section  918(a)(7)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  bg  atrlkliig  out  "partial  excluakm" 
and  tnaartmg  la  lira  thanof  "toatnaUa". 

(bj  Tba  amcndBttata  vaaOt  by  the  flttt 
snbaactloa  af  this  aactlon  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able yaaa  beglBlng  after  QacambeE  31,  19TI. 

UUITKD  BZCLOBKUI 

SBC.  T  cai  IV 


QV  dBXAW  CARTAb  firtlMfl 

nzdriatiBg 


(1)  redesignating  seetlon   124  as  section 
125,  aad 

(2)  laaeit  lamedlateir  irfter  section  198 
the  toUewtng  acnr  aectton: 

"Sic.  UA.    iinmm  Kxcujbion   of   Cibtain 
drau.  Oamo. 
"(a.V  Obmsul  Bojl— la  tha«aaa  oft  a  tas- 

amount  equal  to  the  net  seetlon  laot 


<toea  Bof  exoevtf  fV,6W. 


"(b)  Exception. — Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  a  taxpayer  who  Is  subject  to  tbe 
tax  imposed  under  section  l^CHtb). 

**(c)  DariMiiiiiiiB. — 

"(I)  Iter  BBci uiw  itoi  OAiir. — "nut  term 
'net  section  1201  gain'  has  the  same  deflnt- 
tlon  it  has  under  section  1392(11). 

"(2)  SEcujtrnxs. — The  term  'seem+tles'  has 
the  same  meaning  it  has  under  section  165 
(g)(2).". 

(b)    TECRNICAI.  AllXNSMKNTS. 

(1)  Section  1209  of  such  Co<te  (relating  to 
deductions  for  capital  gains)  is  aawntfed  l>y 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  teMowfag  new 
sentence:  "Mo  amount  of  smsh  eaeese  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  under  this  seetlon  to 
the  extent  such  amount  Is  esctudetf  f^om 
gross  income  under  section  134.'*. 

(2)  Tlie  table  of  sections  for  part  HI  of 
sut)cliapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  124  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  fcfllowlng: 

"Sac.  134.  T.imu.»rt  exclusion  of  certain -capi- 
tal galaa. 
"Sac.  126.  Craaa  references  to  other  ActSL". 
(o)  MrrttaoM  Dm«. — ^Tha  aaaandaieats 
made  by  tlda  saetlaB  applr  ta  aalea  or  «x- 
cbangM  of  saeurltleB  occnrrlog  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974. 


%c.  8.  (a)  BUMumTioOT  or 
or  UKppa  HAaPHHiF. — Seetlon  91^^)  (9)  (re- 
lating to  extenskm  of  time  f<ar  paying  estate 
tax)  of  subchapter  B  of  dmpter  n  at  tbe 
Interatf  nvreaue  Code  at  1964  to  amaa«ed 
by  striking  out  ~undue"  before  "hantoMp". 

(b)  Brramva  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subseotlOB  (a)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  estates  bf  decedents  dying 
after  December  81,  1974. 

mrXBBBXS   IN   FAMII.T   FABMINC  OPERATIONS 

Sap.  9i  {mi  Ik  GsNaaAi,.— Part  ZV  (relating 
to  taHoMat  astatm  of  altliiiM  or  asaiOaata) 
ot  subchapter  A  of  ehiH;>ter  11  of  th*  latacnal 
I  Coda  of  UM  to  amaadad  by  addtng 
at  thaead  tbaraof  tka  foUawlag  aew  aaetton: 
"8KC.   9687.   Iiiimmiii   ns  Wmmilx  WammaK 

"(a)  CbaaxAi.  Kdlb. — Fbr  parpoees  of  the 
tax  tmpoeed  by  section  9801.  tbe  vidue  of 
the  taxable  estate  shan  be  de  !■  mined  by 
dedUBtlag  from  the  value  of  the  gross  estate 
the  lesnr  of  (1>  $900,000.  and  (Wf  tb»  value 
of  the  deoednifk  interest  in.  a  famtty  farm- 
ing opaiatlaa  contlnttcUy  uauad  b^  dece- 
dent or  qxTuse  dining  the  5  yaam  prior  to 
the  date  of  hto  death  and  whieh  paasn  or 
baa  pasaed  to  an  indlvlduBl  or  IsdtvldTials 
related  to  him  or  his  spaaao. 

"(b)  SusamuaaT  DaqcAuncATrow  Be- 
8Tn.T8  nr  Ddtciswct. — nie  dUfeieuee  be- 
tween tbe  tax  actually  paid  iiiidii  tMs  Rap- 
tor on  the  tromfer  of  the  estate  ma^  the 
tM  wkMk  wmild  kaae  ba«a  patd  an  that 
txaiHfe*  kaA  tka  latin  it  la  a  famllg  fana- 
ixm  operatlDa  aei  tjciaa  riaa  t»  tlia  dadac- 
ttoa  idtowad  by  paH«9»»ik  (^  akaU  tae  a 
dadatonsy  la  the  pqpmaataf  the  tax  MMaasd 
uadMPlMa  Obm^tm  aa  ttafc  atata  lailam,  far 
at  least  6  years  after  tka  daaadaad.%  daatli — 

"(1)  tiaa  latarest  which  gave  riaa  to  the 
rtartimtkm  1»  mtaUied  by  tka  ladMdual  or 
Individuate  to  whom  suoh  iateraat  passad. 


tmit  OTck^  anowat 


"{2\  the  individual  or  any  ot  tha  individ- 
uals to  whom  the  interest  passed  resides  on 
such  farm,  and 

"(Zy  isach  farm  continues  to  qualify  as  a 
family  farming  operation. 

"(c)  DSATR  or  acBsaouxNT  Bbfjna. — ^lu 
the  case  of  the  subsequent  death  of  an.  In.- 
divldnal  to  whom  the  Interest  tn  a  f&mlly 
fanning  operation  has  passed,  his  successor 


shall  be  considered  in  his  jjiapa  in  purposes 
of  paragrat^  ip) . 

"(d)  Danwi'iiuwe. — 

"(1)  FAsm.T  PAEXute  anB«Roii*.-~A  fam- 
Uy  farming  operation'  to  a  fan»— 

"(A)  actlreiy  engaged  In  raising  agrlcid- 
tural  crops  or  Itvaetock  *tor  proflt',  within 
the  meaning  of  section  188,  and 

"(B)  over  which  the  owner  or  one  of  the 
owners  exercisee  substantial  personal  con- 
trol and  supervfalon. 

"(3)  REi^tnoNS. — An  tndtvMuat  to  'relat- 
ed' to  the  decedent  or  hto  spouse  If  he  to 
that  person's  father,  mottei .  son,  daughter, 
grandson,  granddaughter,  brother,  sister, 
unde,  aunt,  first  constai.  nephew,  niece,  hus- 
band, wife,  fatber^in-law,  lau  that -In-law. 
son-in-law,  daughtar>-la-taw,  "rathae-la-law. 
siater-ln-law,  stapfathe*.  atapmotter.  step- 
son, stepdaughter,  stspbaoilier.  etepalstrr. 
half  brother,  haU  stote:.^  or  la 
of  any  of  tha  fdiove  hla  naat  ef  1 

(b)  The  niiimidinoafle  aaida  by  thia  sec- 
tion shall  <HPply  to  taaaa  Impaaod  by  sec- 
tion 2001  after  Decemlnr  Sk.  iOMi. 
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Sac.  10.  (a)  ABjuBiimiiiu  or  CbapoaaTE 
NoBMAL  Tax  Ratb. — BBcMou  lT(b>  (relating 
to  the  normal  tax  Impoeed  on  oorporatloBs) 
of  part  II  of  snbebapter  A  of  chapter  I  of 
subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revemae  Code  of 
1964  to  amended  to  read  aa  foDowe: 

"(b)  NosMAL  Tax. — The  norma)  taac  is 
equal  to  the  fonowing  pereentage  of  the 
taxable  inceme: 

"(1)  22  percent,  in  the  ease  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  before  Jhiraary  t,  1976,  and 

"(3)  30  percent,  in  the  ease  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  Deoomber  91,  1974. 
For  purposes  of  ^nilylng  the  pesoeatages  of 
tax  set  forth  in  the  prsoartTng  table  In  the 
case  of  a  crapotation  wMeh  to  a  ooaqxaaent 
member  of  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions (within  the  meaning  of  seotlou  1668), 
the  taxable  income  of  t&e  other  oompnaent 
members  of  such  gnrnpi  shaB.  undOE  mgula- 
tions  prescribed  by  tha  Seeretary  or  hto  dele- 
gate, be  taken  into  aooeoxtt.*'. 

(b)  The  amendmenta  madie  by  thto  section 
shall  iHi>Ply  to  taxable  years  beginntng  after 
•  »1, 1974w 


ADTDSTMENT      OT      COBPOKSTE      SOBTAX      BATE 

Sxc.  It.  (a)  Abj ubx hem r  o^ CtiapoaATx  Sua- 
TAX  Rate. — Section  ITfpf  fMMthK  to  surtax 
inqwaed  on  ounKJiaUuiial  at  mtrt  IT  at  sub- 
chapter A  of  obaster  t  of  suMltie  A  of  the 
Intemsl  Revenue  Cbde  of  I98t  to  amended 
to  read  as  f ollowe: 

"(c)  SuBTAX. — The  surtax  to  eq,VBl  to  the 
f crilowtag  percentagp  of  tbe  amomit  by  vhldi 
the  taxable  iucvme  exceeds  the  snrtax  ex- 
emption for  the  taxaBle  yMtrr 

"(1)  96  penxn*.  be  tka  aaae  «f  a  tBxable 
year  ending  before  JOmaai^'l,  1976,  and 

"(9)  22  pmaat.  M.  tka  aaaa  of  a.  taxable 
year  hegaayag  aftas  BBaaafeer91.,  MML**. 

shall  apply  to  tambia  yeara  haglaalBg  after 
3t„19'M. 


INCBEASB     IN     COBPOBA1B 


SBC.  18.  (a)  Iw  OBiBBaz..— Seettan  lt(d) 
(relatiag  to  surtax  eBHspOaa}  of  part  n  of 
sobdu^ter  A  of  chayf  t  of  tBe  Sutamal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aiaeadoit  by  striking 
out  "$60490"  and  liimorim  B»  Mm  thereof 
"$10(UM9". 

(b^  Txcjuncai.  amb  OoMMaonma  iisiiiii- 

MSHTB. — 

(1)  Pacagraplk  (1^  oLi 
iu  eSeat  for  taxahla 
Decambar  8U  lAM)^ 
on  imiain  mHitlpla  ta 
of  oortaia  oontoailoA 
II  of  mthchaptmr  B.o<  < 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  IdM  la  BMOadaA  bV 
striking  out  "$SOJ)00"  and  maactiag.  ]»  Itou 
thereof  "flQCOWT*. 


38175 


(3)  Pwagraidi  (7)  ot  aeotloa  IS  (reUtlng 
*o  oro««  rateranoM  tot  tax  on  oorpontloDs) 
of  part  ZI  of  aubduptar  A  of  chaptar  l  of 
ttia  Intarnal  BaTaoua  Ooda  of  10M  U 
^■nmtdaa  by  attiklng  out  "$60,000"  and  In- 
sartlng  In  Uau  tbaraof  "$100,000". 

($)  Saetlon  0ea(c)  mating  to  aurtaz  ex- 
amptteo  for  Indmduala  alactlng  to  be  aub- 
jaot  to  tax  at  oorporata  rataa)  of  subpart  F 
of  part  zn  of  subcbapter  N  of  cbaptar  1  of 
tba  I&tarnal  Bavanua  Coda  of  1054  la 
"""WM*"*  bjr  atrllclnc  o«t  "$60,000"  and  In- 
— ctlagjn  Uau  tbaraof  "$100,000". 

(o)    Xrrauiua    Hiaxb. — ^Tbe    amendment* 
made  by  UHa  aaotlon  ahaU  apply  to  taxable 
yeara  bacUining  after  Oecamber  31,  1974. 
Bt  jMTBmam  casotr 


■    "     :-\    i      - 
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!••  (>)  IMCKMSM*  or  iMvrancKMT  OaxDir 
T°. '•/'PCK^— ''■"graph  (1)  of  section  46 

(a)  (detarilntng  tba  amount  of  ttie  Invest- 
naent  eradtt)  oT  part  !▼  of  suS^im>ter  A  of 
obaptsr  1  of  the  Internal  Hereoue  Code  of 
1OT4  la  amsadad  to  lead  as  foUows: 

||(1)  OtHMSL  ROLB^ 

PnwwA  IB  aubparagrapb  (B).  the  amount 
c*  tte  erwltt  aUowad  by  section  38  for  the 
taxabia  year  ahaU  be  equal  to  18  percent  of 
the  quaUflad  Inveatment  (as  defined  in  sub- 
»pttaB  (c)). 

_"(*>  Tw-ra-PxacKHT  cekdit. — In  the  case 
of  Bitiparty-^ 

_  W  ****  oooatructlon,  reconstruction,  ot 
•reotlon  ot  which  la  oompleted  by  the  tax« 
P»r«  baTora  July  i,  i»78.  or 

SVfS?"*  **  **»•  **•<»**  allowed  by  section 
Wfcr  tba  taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to  12 
percent  of  the  qualllled  Investment  fas  de- 
fliMd  m  sobaeetton  (c) ) . 

"(O)  TkunrnoNAL  aoix.— In  the  case  of 
prc^erty— 

"(1)  the  cooatructlon.  reconstruction,  or 
weeWoo  tf  which  Unbegun  by  the  taxpayer 
beta*  July  1,1978.  and 

"(U)  tha  eonatmctlon,  reconstruction,  or 
eraetkm  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tax- 
P«fw  after  June  80, 1875,  *''"'»* 

•ubparaip^  (B)  ahaU  apply  to  the  property 
to  tba  axtant  ot  that  portion  of  the  basu 
whtefc  la  pwparly  attributable  to  conatruo- 
ttoo.  noMMtrticttoD.  or  erection  before  July  i, 
MWJ.  and  awlnyragraph  (A)  shaU  apply  to 
raob  pcoparty  to  the  extent  of  that  portion 
ar^^aala  whioh  la  properly  attributable  to 
«>«>««ruatlon.  reconatmctlon,  or  erection  after 
Jxma  80,  1878.". 

(b)  bvaonva  Dan. — ^iiie  amendments 
""■"^  ?y  .***"*  ••cttan  ahaU  apply  to  taxable 
yaais  bagtnnlng  after  Oecamber  31,  1874. 

uvB  TABuirai  roB  fukposeb 

m 


elect.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to 
take  a  deduction  for  capital  recovery  with 
reapect  to  any  section  189  property.  Such 
election  may  not  be  revoked  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  Sccnoir  189  PaonsTT. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'section  189  prop- 
erty' nriAanfl —  "^     "^ 

"(1)  tangible  peraonal  property,  or 

"(2)  other  tangible  property  (indiullng  a 
building  and  its  structural  components)  but 
only  if  such  property — 

"(A)  is  used  as  an  integral  part  of  manu- 
facturing, produotlon,  or  extraction  or  of 
furnishing  tran^xirtaUon,  cwnmunlcations, 
electrical  energy,  gas,  water,  or  sewage  dis- 
posal services,  or 

"(B)  constitutes  a  research  facility  used 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  actlvitiee  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  or 

"(C)  constitutes  a  warehouse  or  storage 
faculty  used  In  connection  with  any  of  the 
acavltles  referred  to  In  subpararaph  (A),  or 

"(D)  constitutes  a  pollution  control  fa- 
culty which  is  used  to  abate  or  contrcrf 
water  or  atmospheric  poUution  or  contami- 
nation by  removing,  altering,  disposing,  or 
storing  of  poUutants,  contaminants,  wastes 
or  heat. 
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The  sixth  taxable  year  after  such  ooata 

were  paid  or  Incurred 7 

The  seventh  taxable  year  tftor'auob  ooata 

were  paid  or  Incurred 5 

The  eighth  taxable  year  aftw  such  ooste 

were  paid  or  incurred 3 

The  ninth  taxable  year  aftw  such  coate 

were  paid  or  Incurred 3 


/,v  ,  ^^*^  Iw  a»«*i..— Section  167(m) 
(1)  (ralatHig  to  eiMa  Uvea  for  purpoaea  of 
daprnnlalluu)  of  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
ohjptjr  1  or  tba  Intamal  Bevenue  Code  of 
J***  •"  »=>«n<tod  by  strtkUig  out  "20"  and 
laasrtlBg  In  Uau  thereof  "W\ 

(b)  ttvacizvK  Datx. — ^The  amendment 
made  by  tUtB  section  appUea  to  property  ao- 
W»«dor  tba  oonstractlon  of  which  is  begun 
after  Oaoamber  31. 1874. 


Siioh  item  Includes  only  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  deduction  for  depreciation 
(or  for  amortisation  In  Ueu  of  depreclaUon) 
would  be  aUowable  U  the  taxpayer  did  not 
make  an  election  under  this  section.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  be  construed  to 
limit  or  deny  a  deduction  under  this  section 
for  any  taxable  year  prior  to  the  taxable  year 
In  which  a  deduction  for  depreciation  (or 
for  amortization  in  Ueu  of  depreciation) 
would  first  become  allowable  with  re«>ect  to 
any  property. 

"(c)  Amount  or  Deduction. — The  deduc- 
tion allowed  for  any  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  property  which  is  the  subject  of  an 
election  luder  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  any 
amount  elected  by  the  taxpayer  which  does 
not  exceed — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  section  1245  property 
(as  defined  In  section  1248(a)  (8) )  or  prop- 
erty described  In  subsection  (b)(2)(D)  of 
thts  section,  the  amount  determined  by  ap- 
plylng  to  the  acquisition  costs  of  such  prop- 
erty the  applicable  i>eroentage  set  tartb.  in 
the  foUowlng  schedule : 

The  applicable 
For  the  year  which  Is —      percentage  to — 
TTm  taxable  year  In  which  acquisition 

coats  were  paid  or  incurred 40 

The  first  taxable  year  after  such  costs 

ware  paid  or  incurred 34 

The  second  taxable  year  after  such  coats 

ware  paid  or  incurred 18 

The  third  taxable  year  after  such  coets 

were  paid  or  Incurred la 

The  fourth  taxable  year  after  such  costs 

were  paid  or  incurred 6 


IT  ALLOWANCKS 

*al8.  (a)  Bcoept  as  otherwise  expressly 
y,,  ***'  ■*•»•'•'  In  thla  sectton  an  amend- 
«nent  or  repeal  la  expressed  In  terma  of  an 
MMBtesBt  to,  or  repeal  of.  a  aeetlon  or 
ocMrpmrialon.  the  reference  shall  be  oon- 
I™?*^.^  ?^*°  *  section  or  other  pn>- 
rme^  «f  tb*  Intamal  Bavenoe  Ooda  of  1064. 

<^  fy  VI  of  anbrtiapter  B  of  chi4>ter  1 
la  amandad  By  addlav  after  section  188  tb» 
foUowttic  tew  saetlon:  " 

"■■'■  W.  OantAi.  Sbootkkt  Aixowamcb 

"(a)  OnnBAL  Buui.— in  Ueu  of  tba  daduo- 
tton  prortdKl  ^aeetlon  187  the  taq>ayer  may 


"(2)  in  the  caae  of  section  1280  property 
("defined  in  section  l280(o))  other  than 
property  described  in  subeectlon  (b)  (2)  (D) 
of  this  asctlon.  the  amount  determined  by 
applying  to  the  aoqulsltlcm  costs  of  such 
property  the  applicable  percentage  set  forth 
In  ttie  foUowing  schedule: 

TTte  appHoable 
"For  the  year  tphich  to—       percentage  to— 
The  taxable  year  In  which  the  acquisi- 
tion coets  were  paid  or  incurred 20 

The  first  taxable  year  after  such  coets 

were  paid  or  Incurred jg 

The  second  taxable  year  after  such  coeta 

were  paid  or  Incurred '... 14 

The  third  taxable  year  after  such  costs 

■^  were  paid  or  inciured 13 

The  fourth  taxable  year  after  such  cotMa 

were  paid  or  Incurred n 

The^flfth  taxable  year  after  suchra^ 

paid  or  tnciirred $ 


"(d)  Ac«oisrnoH  Costs.— FVxr  pxirpoeee  of 
this  sectKm.  the  term  'acquisition  costs' 
means  any  coeta  paid  or  Incurred  to  acquire 
section  189  property  which  would  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  basis  of  such 
property  luider  section  1012.  The  taxable  year 
in  vrhich  such  costs  or  any  portion  thereof 
are  paid  or  incurred  shaU  be  the  first  year  in 
which  the  taxpayer  either  obtains  title  to  the 
pr(^)erty,  or  has  the  Incidents  of  owneiahlp 
such  as  possession,  use,  and  risk,  even  though 
legal  title  for  security  purposes  remains  in 
the  vendor  or  another.  If  the  acquisition 
costs  of  an  item  of  section  180  property  are 
paid  or  incurred  in  more  than  one  taxable 
year,  the  maximum  deduction  under  sub- 
section (c)  ShaU  be  computed  separately  with 
respect  to  each  pwtlon  of  such  coets  which 
are  paid  or  incurred  In  a  different  taxable 
year. 

"(e)  Carrtoves  or  TTnttsed  Deductions 

If  in  any  taxable  year  the  taxpayer  elecU  to 
deduct  less  than  the  maximum  amount  de- 
ductible under  subsection  (c),  the  excess 
shau  be  carried  forward  and  be  deductible  in 
any  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(f)  Cross  RxnsxMCB. —  ' 

"For  special  rule  with  respect  to  certain 
gaUi  derived  from  the  dlapoaitton  of  property 
the  adjusted  basis  of  which  is  determined 
with  regard  to  this  section,  see  sections  1245 
and  1260.". 

(c)  Section  46(c)  (2)  (relating  to  the  In- 
vestment credit)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sentence- 
"nhe  useful  lUe  of  any  property  which  Is  the 

subject  of  an  election  under  section  189(a) 
shall,  for  purpoaea  of  this  subpart,  be  the 
useful  life  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
used  in  computing  the  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation under  section  187  had  the  taxpayer 
non  made  such  an  election.". 

(d)  Section  57  (relating  to  tax  preference 
items)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  BxcEPTioK.— Notwithstanding  any 
oUiarproTlBton  of  this  aectton.  no  part  of  any 
amonnt  allowed  aa  a  deductton  for  capital 
recovery  under  section  189  shaU  be  consid- 
ered an  Item  of  tax  preference.". 

(e)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1016(a)  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  to  basis)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "capital  recovery,"  before  "and 
depletion,". 

(f)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1248(a)  (re- 
lating to  recomputed  basis)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  for  capital  recovery  under  sec- 
tion 189"  after  "or  for  amortization  under 
section  168,  169,  184,  185,  187,  or  188"  each 
time  such  phrase  appears  therein. 

(g>  Paragraph  (S)  of  aeotton  1248(a)  (re- 
lating to  the  deflnltton  of  aecUon  134S  prop- 
erty) is  amended  by  inserting  "or  to  the  al- 
lowance or  capital  recovery  provided  in  sec- 
tion 180"  after  "the  allowance  of  smortlzatl<Mi 
provided  in  section  186". 

(h)  Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  1260(b)  (re- 
lating to  deprecUtlon  and  adjustments)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "capital  recovery." 
after  "obeoleecenoe,". 

(1)  Parapraph  1260(0)  (relating  to  the  defi- 
nition of  section  1380  property)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  to  the  allowance  for  capital 
recovery  provided  in  section  189"  after  "the 
allowance  for  depreciation  provided  in  sec- 
tion 167". 

(J)  Tha  amendments  made  by  this  Act  ahaU 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1878.  and  tha 
amendment  made  by  sutaaactlon  (b)  ahaU 
apply  only  to  aoqulsltton  ooata  paid  or  in- 
curred on  or  aftor  auoh  effective  dato. 


/^ 
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ALTBRNATIVK  AMOHXIZATIOW  PERIOD  FOR  POXXU- 

TioN  coMTaoi,  rAciunxa. 
SEC.  18.  (a)  In  OENERAt. — Section  169  (re- 
lating to  amortization  of  poUutlon  con- 
trol faculties)  of  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "60  months"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60  months 
or  12  months", 

(2)  striking  out  "60-month  period"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"60-month  or  12-month  period",  and 

(3)  striking  out  "60-month  period"  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eo-month  or  12-month  period". 

(b)  EFFEcnva  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  any  new  identi- 
fiable treatment  facility  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 169(d)  (4)  of  such  Code)  acquired  or 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
of  which  is  begun  after  December  31,  1974. 


(  OK 

t,  p6- 


CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE  WRITES 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
cently  a  distinguished  American  and 
personal  friend  of  mine,  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  published  an  article  entitled  "The 
Social  Welfare  Frankaistein"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
This  article  reflects  my  views  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  therefore,  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Luce's  clear  and  incisive  views  on  this 
subject,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Mrs.  Luce's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Honolulu  8tar-B\iUetlu,  Sept.  80, 

1978] 

The  SociAi.  Welfare  Frankenstein 

In  EUiwali.  giant  storm  waves  sometimes 
crash  on  our  beaches,  damaging  a  few  Shore 
houses.  But  when  the  storm  is  over,  the  dam- 
age is  soon  repaired.  And  the  beaches,  which 
represent  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  shore 
propwty,  are  stUl  there,  in  all  their  golden 
splendor. 

But  another  action  of  the  ocean,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  local  storms,  can  do  far 
worse  damage.  This  occurs  when  some  In- 
visible current  begins  to  mn  against  a  beach, 
slowly  eroding  It.  If  what  Is  happening  is  not 
noticed  In  time,  and  breakwaters  are  not 
buUt  to  deflect  it,  the  current,  In  the  ei»d, 
carries  away  the  whole  beach  and  large  slices 
of  the  valuable  shore  Itmd  with  it. 

According  to  Roy  L..  Ash,  former  director 
of  the  Ofilce  of  Budget  Management  in  two 
administrations,  something  like  this  is  hap- 
pening to  our  poUtical  and  social  system.  A 
new  current  In  federal  spending  set  In  about 
40  years  ago.  It  remained  almost  unnoticed 
until  the  mld-'60's.  Ash  predicts  that  If  it  Is 
not  controlled  now,  in  two  decades  it  will 
sweep  away  our  political  and  social  system. 

This  new  current  Is  what  Is  caUed,  In  gov- 
ernment parlance,  "cash-transfer  payments" 
to  individuals  who  are  entitled  to  coUect 
money,  goods,  or  services  under  the  more 
than  a  thousand  social  welfare  programs  that 
have  come  into  existence  since  the  '30s.  The 
main  ones  are  Social  Security,  railroad  and 
government  employe  pensions,  veterans  pen- 
sions and  benefits.  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
food  stamps,  welfare,  and  social  services,  and 
unemployment  compensation.  As  late  as 
1962,  cash  transfers  accounted  for  only  20 


per  cent  of  all  government  expenditure.  Since 
then,  they  have  grown  at  the  rate  of  9  per 
cent  a  year.  Today  they  represent  50  per  cent 
of  federal  spending.  If  the  present  rate  con- 
tinues, in  another  20  years,  cash  transfers 
wiU  represent  80  per  cent  of  aU  federal 
spending. 

For  the  first  150  years  of  the  199  years  of 
our  nation,  the  main  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  to  maintain  defense  and  pre- 
serve domestic  order.  Individuals  did  not 
look  to  government  to  solve  their  personal 
problems.  Diulng  this  first  century  and  a 
half,  the  U.S.  not  only  survived  the  storms  of 
six  wars,  (including  the  $30  billion  World 
War  I),  and  the  waves  of  infiation  and  de- 
pression that  followed  them,  it  became  the 
world's  most  prosperous  nation.  The  total 
amount  spent  by  the  federal  government  in 
that  whole  160  years  was — $100  billion! 

Since  1945  there  has  been  an  explosion  in 
government  spending.  The  popular  impres- 
sion is  that  it  has  been  largely  for  defense. 
And  since  1945  the  federal  government  has 
Indeed  spent  a  colossal  amount  on  defense: 
1  triUlon,  300  biUion — which  includes  Kct«a 
and  Vietnam.  But  In  only  the  past  four  years, 
it  has  spent  almost  the  same  amount  on 
non-defense  programs.  This  fiscal  year,  gov- 
ernment expenditures  will  average  on*  bil- 
lion doUars — a  day!  Five  hundred  mlUlon  a 
day  of  it  is  for  cash-transfer  payments. 

What  this  means  Is  that  In  the  short  space 
of  25  years,  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  radically  altered.  Oovernmeht  is 
now  engaged  in  a  massive  redistribution  of 
the  national  income. 

In  the  words  of  economist  MUton  Fried- 
man, "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free 
lunch."  Somebody  pays  for  it.  There  is  no 
"fountain  of  wealth"  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment. All  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and 
all  sources  of  government  funds  must  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  personal  Incomes  of  the  people. 
Two  yeara  after  World  War  H  ended  the  gov- 
ernment was  taking  23  per  cent  of  all  fterson- 
al  income.  It  is  now  taking  43  per  cent.  Half 
of  what  the  productive  members  of  society 
axe  earning  is  now  being  passed  along  by  the 
federal  government  to  society's  non-produc- 
tive members. 

Unless  the  national  Income  (GNP)  takes  a 
great  step  forward,  the  continually  growing 
cash  transfer  bUl  simply  cannot  be  met  with- 
out a  continual  increase  In  taxes.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  ONP  has  hovered  for  the  past 
few  years  at  a  .35  per  cent  growth  rate,  and 
Is  today  declining.  Even  If  it  declines  no  fur- 
ther. If  the  present  rate  of  transfer  payments 
continues,  in  another  decade,  the  federal 
government  wUl  be  coUectlng  70  per  cent  of 
the  personal  Incomes  of  Americans  to  pay  for 
them. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
very  Uttle  public  attention  paid  to  the  ad- 
verse 'side  eflecte"  of  cash-transfer  programs 
on  the  economy.  Our  $69  blUlon  a  year  So- 
cial Security  program  is  certainly  part  of  the 
reason  that  there  is  a  seriotis  shortage  of  in- 
vestment capital  today,  and  that  our  GNP 
growth  rate  is  faltering. 

For  some  years  now,  lower  and  middle  in- 
come workers,  whose  wages  are  docked  for 
Social  Security,  expect,  not  unnaturally,  to 
live,  when  they  retire,  on  their  Social  Siscu- 
rlty,  and  other  social  benefits.  MllUona  of 
Americans  who  once  saved  against  the  com- 
ing of  old  age.  Illness,  or  sudden  unemploy- 
ment, are  no  longer  depositing  savings  in 
banks.  Consequently,  there  is  that  much  less 
Investment  capital  available  to  the  economy. 
Adverse  "side  effecte"  of  "welfare"  beneflte 
are  also  beginning  to  surface. 

Today,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  wel- 
fare emd  social  service  recipients  are  unmar- 
ried, widowed,  or  deserted  women  and  their 
children.  A  wconen  with  children  living  on 
welfare,  say,  in  Massachusette,  and  collect- 
ing various  social  service  benefite,  would  need 


a  salary  of  $16,000  a  year,  If  she  had  to  work 
for  what  she  Is  getting  "for  free".  How  many 
jobs  could  an  unskilled  woman  get  today 
which  would  pay  for  even  half  that  sum? 
What  incentive  Is  there  for  unskUled  workers 
to  get  off  relief?  A  trend — and  a  very  dis- 
cernible trend— to  head  for  the  relief  rolls 
has  also  begun  among  marginal-income  male 
workers. 

MUton  Friedman's  witty  remark  on  "pov- 
erty programs"  is  turning  out  to  be  true; 
"llie  law  of  supply  and  demand  works  very 
generally.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  poor 
people,  the  supply  of  i>oor  people  will  rise  to 
meet  the  demand." 

In  his  recent  farewell  speech  as  Slecretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Caspar 
Weinberger  said  that  If  social  programs  con- 
tinue to  expand  at  the  present  rate,  20  years 
from  now,  half  the  American  people  will  be 
working  to  support  the  other  half.  They  will 
become  wageslaves  of  the  cash  transfer  social 
welfare  system.  The  warning  comes  a  Uttle 
late. 

Economists  at  Ford  Motor  X^o.  recently 
found  that  there  "are  already  more  Ameri- 
cans (90.6  mUIlon)  being  supported  by  tax 
doUars  than  there  are  workers  \n  the  private 
sector  (71.6  mlUlon)  to  support  them.  As  the 
numbers  of  social  welfare  recipients  rise,  anfl 
the  taxes  on  those  who  work  to  produce 
society's  valuable  goods  and  services  also 
rtse,  the  motivation  to  work  will  be  slowly 
eroded.  Many  soclologlste  have  already  no- 
ticed that  "work"  has  begun  to  be  a  dirty 
four-letter  word  to  mUUons  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. They  tend  to  applaud  the  disappearance 
of  the  "success"  motivation  In  the  rising 
generation.  Its  relation  to  America's  great 
productivity  and  prosperity  in  the  past  seems 
to  have  eluded  them. 

American  liberals,  who,  in  their  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate  members  of  our  affluent 
society,  escalated  social  welfare  programs  In 
a  series  of  New  Deals.  Pair  Deals,  New  Fron- 
tiers and  Great  Societies,  have  created  a 
social  welfare  Frankenstein.  The  very  pro- 
grams that  they  designed,  in  conscience  and 
justice,  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual, are  now  destroying  It,  together  with 
the  prosperity  of  our  society.  Fortunately, 
some  of  them  are  beginning  to  see  this. 

Democratic  Gov.  Jerry  Brown  of  California 
caUs  our  new  welfare  government  "a  hybvld 
form  of  government  .  .  .  answerable  to  no- 
body". The  Etemocratlc  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  PhUlp  Noel,  says,  "The  liberal  Demo- 
crats are  going  to  have  to  admit  that  they've 
made  some  huge  mistakes  creating  this  maee 
of  federal  programs  that  just  breeds  In- 
efficiency and  frustration.  It's  a  disgrace." 

The  vast  government  bureaucracies 
spawned  by  these  programs  may  be  the  most 
frightening  aspect  of  this  Frankenstein.  Qo\ . 
Noel's  criticism  of  It  is  echoed  by  many  other 
governors  who  have  bad  to  deal  with  It. 

Even  a  few  Democratic  presidential  cancil- 
dates  have  begun  to  worry  openly.  "We  have 
to  bring  the  budget  process  under  control." 
says  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle.  "Liberals  have  to 
discard  the  notion  that  the  sky's  the  limit,' 

But  What  alternatives  are  there?  They  are : 

1.  We  can  cut  defense  expenditures  not 
only  to  the  bone,  but  to  the  marrow.  In  order 
not  to  cut  our  social  welfare  programs.  Tills 
"solution,"  which  la  popular  with  less 
thoughtful  liberals,  would  endanger  our  na- 
tional seciurity.  It  would  be,  of  coiirse,  enor- 
mously popular  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
is  spending  more  than  50  per  cent  of  Ite  own 
national  Income  on  defense.  It  would  leave 
the  USSR  with  a  free  hand  to  take  over 
Europe  and  the  Middle  Bast,  without  risking 
war. 

2.  The  government  can  go  on  making  up 
tax  shortfalls  by  printing  money.  It  can  con- 
tinue Ite  present  poUcy  of  Inflation.  But  aU 
the  evidence  ot  history  la  that  •  austalned 
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luttaB. 

».  W>  cw  tMaw  OMk-tnatfar  paymsats  at 
w**"  J"""i»»  1«»«1.  or  taUar  bUU.  a»y.  at  80 
par  OMtf  of  futan*  Imrljntn  thlB  is  tba 
wlJM*  ooorae.  But  poHttoaUy  it  wlU  ba  iU- 
fflcult,  U  not  la^jnltlu.  to  do. 

ranlplanti  now  outaumbar 

-  .  -  bf  —  niini<.»iM.  PnOieUJaly.  (tktj 
will  vata  aat  aaly  to  ■—"•fa  all  praaant 
traaafar  pnpaaM— but  to  1iiot«mm  tbam. 
Moraorar,  mlTHona  of  low,  or  BUddle-liiooma 
workan,  who  haaa  alnadf  ahallad  out  taxes 
for  yam  toaunMTt  tbaaa  paiwnma.  will  Tota 

or  <aU  111.  thar  waat  to  ba  aura  to  «et  a  btt  of 
tnairowi  back.  Hiaawpllan  tedaral  buraauc- 
racy  alao  baa  a  walail  intaraat  in  their  oon- 
tlnuanca.  BuriMieBata  hava  tbeir  Joba—juul 
penaiona— to  ccawldar. 

Tha  Ooldaa  Baaeh  of  American  prosperity 
i»  eroding  teat.  It  asi^  be  too  Uta  to  put  out 
any  «t  tbaaa  braatwatar  altaniatlvea  ivalnst 
toe  ttda  of  caah  tranafeta.  Cauie  paopla  »d- 
qolia  tha  bafelt  of  looking  to  govainaiant  to 
aalva  aU  tbair  pmblaane.  U  la  not  eaay  tor 
tbam  to  bnak  tt,  even  uum^  tbey  may  ba 
awam  that  gofammant  acdutiona  often  ciaata 
naw  and  graatar  problama.  6an.  Oary  Bmit. 
D-Ooto.  m^  "Bfary  Colorado  daiagaUon 
tbatunmiitoaaamabaatwontaaMigte:  one— 
eutgoaanmantapaodlag:  two— get  more  fed- 
eral mnnay  Cor  our  Intanata." 

"pt*  **»a  to  aavarae  tba  current  of  caah- 
««i*ar  paymasta  la  now.  But  for  poUtleal 
iVMoaa  It  probably  cannot  ba  reraaad  "nMI 
">*  nvagaa  ef  talatlon  and  «iartM».t~g  pio- 
duetlTlty  make  it  plain  to  «U  Amartnna  Sirt 
a  poU<qr  of  gnaarnmant  mtmnchmaau  is  the 
oondtttan  ct  our  vary  aurvivml  aa  a  conatltu- 

uOQAl  "*Tni?1TrMT, 


TBXBDDOET 


PROCESS 


iJ£  5JS5!2![i^  Pi«ddent.  the  St. 
iS^«i^™"***^  recently  edltarlal- 
«ed  tbat  CangreBs  is  "Oiowtjag  initial 
signs  Af  mpBoding  to  its  new  budgetuy 

nyau  to  the  d<sttn«»ii,lM^  cfaaiCrSf 
^l^eMaBtCMMiiittee  and  to  tlie  dMki- 
wtahe«imi*tot  ninort^  neaaber.  Seo- 

tiVfJ^^ffiL^  **^  ■*»*  ««at 
strwee  In  this  first  year  of  ttie  new  budg- 
et nrornw. 

AsOe  Post-Dispatch  editorial  states 

r,   the  nal   test  for   the   W74 

Set  It  esMing.  For  •■gM^pfe  ot^ 

.  otets  out  that  the  Hook 

«>™  ^tW.2  MmoB  taOUaay  proeure- 

w  S^*"!2**2  ""•  *"'  »>«>  states 
Ja*^^    redaction    "was    still    not 

I  k*«w  that  a  number  o*  my  ool- 
iJg?.**  •"  PaHtieai  peisuMlons  are 

^^L^y^J^  **   dsMenstrated    is 

1  ??^-   ^?'y*'     contained     in    the 

Sygliyg"PP  !*1  *•  supported  by 

rt-^2?&^  ojttepefense  appro- 
rlaUaii  ML  I  am  taopeftd  Sutt  this  will 

i|ot  be  Qm  «a»  in  the  Senate. 

*i!P*J2?^?"^^  5*  unanimous  con- 
SSL&lr^^LSLJ'*"^  Port-Mspatch 

lAzau  »lPWMlinr  C^rts"  be  printed  in  the 


aa  e^jactlaii,  the  editorial 
to  be  iHlnted  in  the  Rrobs. 


{From  the  St.  ImiIs  Foat  Otqiatch,  8M>tem- 
bo- 23.  1876] 
Aaiia  SFKinaife  Cura 
Congress  is  showing  mttlal  algaa  of  re- 
q^ondlng  to  its  new  budgatary  procadura— 
designed  to  give  the  legialators  batter  eon- 
trol  over  tba  federal  budget— by  making  enta 
in  military  e^Mudlturaa,  an  area  la  which 
CoBgreas  has  been  unduly  subserrlent  to  a 
alngla  executive  department  in  the  past.  Re- 
cent, as  a  result  of  a  demand  ftom  the 
Bbuae  Budget  Committee,  the  House  Defenae 
AppropriationB  Subcommittee  cut  7  billion 
dollara  from  the  Admlnlstratlon'a  requested 
9e-UlUon-doUar  defense  appropriation  biU. 
Tha  Pentagon  and  its  l^lslative  supporters, 
however,  immediately  began  to  loMy  for  res- 
toratlcm  of  aome  of  the  mmiey  before  the 
bin  reaches  the  full  Appropriatlona  Commit- 
tee. 

Last  week  Senate-House  conferees  trimmed 
•269,000,000  from  a  312-bimon-doUar  miU- 
tary  procurement  authorization  MU,  aa  a 
residt  of  Senate  vote  early  in  August  re- 
jecting the  measure  becatise  It  exceeded  the 
guidelines  of  the  Senate  Budget  Coomiit- 
tee.  Although  the  reduction  was  still  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Chair- 
man Muskie  of  the  Budget  Committee,  It  was 
a  slight  move  In  the  right  direction.  The 
suboommlttee  knocked  out  $80,000,000  for  a 
nuclear  cruiser,  which  the  Prealdent  had 
aaked  for  but  which  had  not  even  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Pentagon;  it  left  in  a  S64,- 
000,000  item  for  the  questionaMe  B-1 
bomber. 

The  real  test  of  whether  the  1974  budget 
act  will  enable  Congress  to  set  and  ttien 
stay  within  ovendl  goals  wiU  come  later  In 
Vm  legislative  process  this  fall.  The  mili- 
tary-lndustrlal  complex,  and  its  friends  in 
Coogreea,  will  exert  heavy  pressure  for  res- 
toration of  the  cuts  already  made — which 
are  stUl  not  enough  to  brlx«  the  total  with- 
in Oongieas's  own  budgetary  guMeUnes.  If 
the  cuts  are  not  made  la  tba  military  budg- 
et (tihe  most  ui^jroductlve  part  of  federal 
a^ettUtures).  tlwy  wUl  no  doubt  be  made 
in  expenditures  for  sorely  needed  domestic 
social  programs. 
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bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  M  percent 
per  annuB  and  aiatwe  at  the  end^a 
is.yeu-  tvayaeat  period  beginnfaig 
Aucust  M^lMl.  M«,«uu„g 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  the  letter  from  Ezlmbank  and 
toe  attached  statement  be  printed  to  the 

RiCOBS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
*««,<»*««d  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

EXFOaX-lBJPOBT  BAWK  OF  THX 

UmiKD  Statcs, 

„       _  WaahiTiffton,  B.C. 

Hon.  William  A.  PaoxMnc, 

Chatrmun.   Senate  Committee  an  BanMng 

md  W>m  Affmtn.  JMrfcaen  Ojjlce  BuUd- 

ing,  Wnthtngton,  D.O. 
Dbak  Um.  Crusmak:  In  accordance  with 

^^°P,£i=>i'>  °^  **»*  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  Of  1946, 1  have  reported  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  an  application  cur- 
rently panding  conalderatton  by  tha  Bank  I 
respectfully  furnish  herewith  a  copy  of  this 
statement  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

„      ,  WlLUAll  J.  Caset. 

Enclosure. 

Export-Import  Bakk  op  the 

Untteb  States, 
Wuthingttm.  DJC.,  October  9, 1975. 
Hon.  NzLBOOT  A.  Hot«.M'«i.i.»» 
Pretident  of  tha  Senate. 
Washington,  DXl. 

Deae  Mk.  FaxBBnsKT:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)(3)  of  the  Kzport-ImpoTt  Bank  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  Kxlmbank  hereby  submits 
a  statement  to  the  United  States  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  foUowlng  traoaaetion: 
A.  DEscamiotf  or  TaAWSAcnoir 


a  3  foDowB: 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  FINANCINa 
NOTIPICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attentlOD  of  my  coUeagtue  a  com- 
nmnlcatton  I  haye  received  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Banlc  mixsuant  to  section 
2(h)  (3)  of  the  Szport-iavort  Bahk  Act 
notifying  me  of  a  pAn/iing  gyimiiflnfr 
loan  and  guarantee  to  assist  a  conven- 
tieiial  thermal  power  proiect  in  Israel. 
Section  2(b)  (3)  of  the  act  requires  the 
Bank  to  notify  boOi  Houses  of  Coi«ress 
of  amy  propoaed  loan,  financial  guaran- 
tee, or  combination  thereof  In  an  amoimt 
of  $60  minion  or  more  at  least  25  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congrees 
prior  to  the  date  of  final  approval.  Upon 
expiration  of  this  period,  the  Bank  may 
give  fhial  approval  to  the  transaction 
unless  the  Congress  dictates  otherwise. 
In  this  case,  the  Bank  proposes  to  ex- 
tend two  direct  credits,  the  first  to  the 
Bank  Leuml,  Tel  Aviv,  Israd,  in  the 
amount  of  $31,500,000  aad  the  second  to 
Bank  Hapoalim.  Tel  Aviv,  in  the  amount 
of  $27,000,000.  In  addttion,  the  Exlmbank 
wm  guarantee  loans  to  the  borrowers  by 
private  lenders  in  the  amount  of  $39,- 
000.000.  The  purpose  of  the  transaction 
is  to  assist  the  construction  and  Initial 
operation    of   a  oenventional    thprmpii 
power  station.  Exlm's  partloipation  wiU 
cover  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  U  S 
eiqwrts  involved.  The  direct  loan  wiU 


1.  Purpose 
Exlmbank  is  prepared  to  extend  two  direct 
credits,  the  flrrt  to  Bank  Leuml,  Tel  Aviv,  Is- 
rael, In  the  amount  of  $31,600,000  and  the 
second  to  Bank  a^iealim,  1W  Avtr,  Israel 
in  the  amount  of  •37,000,000.  AddltlonaUy! 
Exlmbank  la  prepared  to  guarantee  loans  to 
the  Borrowers  in  the  amount  of  $39,000,000 
made  by  private  financial  institutions  while 
•20,500,000  wm  be  lent  by  private  financial 
institutions  wttbout  Exlmbank's  guarantee. 
The  purpose  of  the  Exlmbank  financing  la 
to  facilitate  the  financing  of  17.8.  costs  of  Is- 
rael   Electric   CorpOTation^   M.    D.    Hadera 
thermal   power   station.   The   total   TTnlted 
States  export  value  for  the  project  Is  $130,- 
0004)00.  Other  foreign  loans   totalling   ap- 
proximately •160,000,000  wni  come  primarily 
from  the  Export  Development  Corporation, 
the  official  export  credit  agency  of  Canada 
Funda  from  ZsraeU  banks,  debent\ires,  and 
hitemal  resources  of  the  Israel  Electric  Cor- 
poration will  complete  the  fin^nriTip 

In  June  1074,  the  Exlmbank  authorized 
financial  assistance  for  U.S.  coeta  of  •76,000,- 
000.  Due  to  substantial  changes  in  design  of 
the  plant  and  Inflatlbn,  costs  of  the  proiect 
have  increased  and  Exlmbank  aslsstance  has 
been  requested  for  financing  the  additional 
portion  of  the  VS.  costs. 

2.  IdeMity  of  the  parties 
Bank  Leuaal  la  Ssraels'  Uugast  commercial 
bank  and  its  ahai*  are  publicly  held.  Bank 
H^wallm  was  csUbllshed  in  1921  and  is  the 
second  largest  banking  institution  in  Israel 
It  is  owned  by  Histadrut.  Israel's  General 
Faderatton  of  Labor.  Zsraal  Electric  Gopora- 
tlon,  the  end-uaer  of  tha  VS.  gooda  and  serv- 
ices covered  l^  Vbm  subject  financing,  is  98% 
owned  by  the  State  of  larael  and  has  sola 
rights  for  getunttiosi.  dlstrlbuttou  and  anp- 
ply  of  eleotricUy  throughout  tba  oountry. 
3.  Nature  and  tue  of  geeda  ami  sertXaes 

*J^  .?^£*P*'  «*^  *o  ^  wqwrted  ftom 

the  United  States  for  the  use  in  the  construc- 
tion and  initial  operation  of  MJJ.  Hadera 
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thermal  power  station  consist  of  electrostatic 
precipitators,  piping,  pumps,  compressors, 
core  handling  equipment,  gas  turbine  gen- 
erator, transformers,  cable,  related  power 
plant  and  switchyard  eqtilpment  and  engi- 
neering servioas.  Major  suppliers  are  expected 
to  be :  Joy  Ifauuf actiuring.  Dresser  Industries, 
Baboock  &  Wilcox,  Crane  &  Company,  M.  W. 
KeUogg,  ITT  Orinnel,  Dravo  Corporation, 
Leeds  Sc  Northrup  and  United  Technologies. 

B.  EXPLANATION  OF  BXIMBANK  PINANCINC 

1.  Reasons 

The  proposed  extension  of  $58,500,000  In 
credits  by  Exlmbank  and  the  guarantee  of 
$39,000,000  of  the  private  credits  will  result 
in  the  export  of  $130,000,000  of  United  States 
goods  and  services.  This  will  have  a  f  avcHable 
Impact  not  only  on  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments,  but  also  on  employment  for 
substantial  numbers  of  United  States  work- 
ers. Also,  the  sale  comes  at  a  time  of  slow 
domestic  orders  due  to  a  delay  by  UJ3.  utili- 
ties In  ordering  capital  equipment.  A  large 
portion  of  the  manufacturing  will  be  done  in 
the  Akron,  Ohio  area  where  there  Is  high 
imemployment.  Although,  the  availability  of 
Exlmbank  financial  assistance  together  with 
competitive  prices  and  dependable  perform- 
ance by  VS.  supplies  have  resulted  in  large 
repeat  (Xders  of  thermal  plant  equipment 
from  tha  United  States,  manufacturers  in 
Germany,  France,  Japan,  Canada,  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom  are 
capable  of  supplying  similar  equipment  for 
the  project  at  competitive  prices  and  delivery 
schedules. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  transac- 
tion, the  extent  of  private  financing  that  will 
be  available,  and  the  fact  that  the  equip- 
ment is  available  in  other  coimtrles,  Exlm- 
bank's loan  and  guarantee  are  necessary  to 
obtain  this  sale  for  United  States  manufac- 
turers. No  adverse  Impact  upon  the  United 
States  economy  will  be  caused  by  the  export 
of  these  goods  and  services. 

Accordingly,   Exlmbank's  participation  In 
this  major  export  i^ipl^ments  the  Congres- 
sional mandate  to  aid  in  financing  and  to 
facilitate  United  States  exports. 
2.  TTie  financing  plan 

The  total  cost  of  United  States  goods  and 
services  to  be  purchased  by  the  Borrowers  Is 
$130,000,000.  The  Borrowers  will  make  a  10% 
cash  payment  and  the  balance  of  the  United 
States  costs  will  be  financed  by  Exlmbank 
and  private  financial  institutions  as  follows: 

|ln  millionsl 

Leumi    Hapoalim      Totals 


10  percent  cash  payment $7.0  $6       $13.0 

45  percent  Eximbank  loan  at  9.5 
percent 31.5  27         5«.5 

30  percent  Eximbank  guaranteed 
privatektan 21.0  18.0        39.0 

15  percent  private  loan  (not  guar- 
anteed)       10.5  9         19.5 

a 

ToUl 70.5  60       130.0 


(a)  Exlmbank  Charges 

The  Exlmbank  Credit  will  bear  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  9.6%  per  annum,  payable  seml- 
annuaUy.  A  commitment  fee  of  V^  of  1  %  per 
annum  will  also  be  charged  on  the  undis- 
bursed portion  of  the  Exlmbank  Credit.  The 
private  financial  institutions  being  guar- 
anteed by  Exlmbank  wlU  pay  a  guarantee 
fee  to  Exlmbank  of  1%  per  annum  on  the 
amounts  they  have  disbursed  to  the  Bor- 
rowers. Also,  a  commitment  fee  of  "i  of  1% 
per  anniun  will  be  charged  on  the  \mdla- 
bursed  portion  of  the  private  financing  guar- 
anteed by  Exlmbank. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms 

The  total  financing  of  the  $117,000,000  will 
be  repaid  by  the  Borrowers  in  thirty  equal 
semiannual  Installments,  the  first  due  Au- 
gust   10,    1981,   which    is   approximately  six 


months  from,  the  mean  commlsaloning  data 
of  the  four  main  generating  sets.  The  re- 
payments wUl  be  made  first  on  the  imguar- 
anteed  loan,  next,  tha  Krtmbank-guarantaad 
funds  and  Exlmbank's  loan  last.  This  repay- 
ment schedule  is  the  same  as  the  repayment 
schedule  of  the  existing  loan. 
Smcerely, 

William  J.  Caset. 


A.  BENJAMIN  SURASKY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  A. 
Benjamin  Suraslcy,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing lawyers  of  my  hometown,  Allcen,  B.C., 
died  August  27,  1975,  after  an  eminent 
career  of  service  and  dedication. 

He  had  practiced  law  In  our  commu- 
nity for  more  than  four  decades  and  his 
record  was  distinguished  for  its  excel- 
lence and  its  insight.  The  scope  of  his 
legal  career  was  broad.  His  courtroom 
defense  of  the  accused — often  people  of 
limited  means — was  vigorous.  However, 
Mr.  SuraslLy  was  Just  as  energetic  in  the 
enforcement  of  law.  He  had  served  as  an 
Aiken  City  Prosecutor  where  he  f^plled 
the  law  in  an  equally  effective  manner. 
Moreover,  the  even-handedness  of  his 
approach  to  law  was  particularly  evident 
in  his  noteworthy  service  as  U.S.  Com- 
missioner. 

Earlier,  he  had  begun  his  legal  career 
by  graduating  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  Law  School,  followed  in 
World  War  n  by  service  in  the  Judge 
Advocate's  Division  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  Throughout  his  professional  serv- 
ice he  was  also  a  man  of  great  expertise 
in  matters  of  civil  law,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  real  estete. 

Mr.  President,  A.  Benjamin  Surasky 
lived  a  life  of  service  and  provided  a 
worthy  example  for  everyone  aroimd 
txim.  In  order  that  my  coUeagues  may 
have  the  opportuni^  to  Imow  more 
al)out  him,  I  ask  unanimous  ccxisent  that 
the  two  representetive  accounts  of  his 
life  and  death,  which  appeared  in  the 
Aiken  Standard,  lie  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Aiken   (S.C.)   Standard,  Sept.  1, 

19761 

A.  Benjamin  SoaASKT 

A.  Benjamin  Surasky,  who  died  Wednesday 
after  suffering  an  apparent  heart  attack  near 
his  office  on  Chesterfield  Street,  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Aiken  County  Bar  for 
more  than  40  years.  Beyond  that,  he  was  a 
gentle,  compassionate  man  who  had  a  host  of 
friends. 

At  the  University  of  South  Carolina  Law 
School,  where  he  graduated  In  the  early 
19308,  he  achieved  an  excellent  record.  In 
his  practice  In  Aiken,  be  was  recognized  for 
legal  knowledge,  particularly  In  the  field  of 
real  estate  law,  and  his  opinions  were  often 
sought  by  his  fellow  lawyers. 

In  his  position  as  assistant  city  recorder 
and  later  as  a  city  proaecutor,  Mr.  Surasky 
demonstrated  a  deep  understanding  of  Jus- 
tice— a  Justice  always  tampered  with  mercy. 
Defendants  who  recognized  the  error  of  their 
ways  were  likely  to  be  given  a  second  chance 
when  Mr.  Surasky  presided  over  municipal 
court.  As  a  prosecutor,  he  never  allowed  zeal 
for  conviction  to  outweigh  the  human 
considerations. 

In  general  sessions  court  he  often  de- 
fended the  down  and  out. 

During  World  War  II  Mr.  Surasky  served 


with  dlstlnctKm  in  the  Judge  advocate's  di- 
vUlon  of  the  Uarlne  Corps.  He  held  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  and  was  stationed  for  some 
time  In  the  Pacific. 

He  was  active  m  the  American  Legion,  the 
county  and  state  Bar  Associations  and  Aiken 
Masonic  Lodge  166  AFM.  He  was  alao  a  mem- 
ber of  Adath  Yt.-8hurun  Synagogue. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  In  Aiken,  and 
the  Aiken  Standard  extends  Its  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  family  and  friends. 

[From  the  Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard,  Aug.  28, 

197b] 

ScKvicEs  ToMoaaow  for  Mr.  Surasky 

A.  Benjamin  Surasky,  3  Belaire  Terrace. 
City  of  Aiken  Recorders  Court  Prosecutor, 
died  yesterday  foUowlng  an  apparent  heart 
attack  he  suffered  while  walking  to  his  office 
on  Chesterfield  Street. 

Funeral  services  wlU  be  held  at  4  pjn.  to- 
morrow at  the  George  Funeral  Home  Chapel 
with  Rabbi  Norman  Ooldburg  offlcatlng. 
Burial  wUl  be  In  the  Sons  of  Israel  Cemetery. 

He  was  a  native  of  Aiken,  a  son  of  the  late 
Solomon  and  Sarah  Ann  Rudnlck  Surasky. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  University  School  of  Law. 
He  had  practiced  law  in  Aiken  since  his 
graduation,  except  for  time  spent  \n  the 
United  Stat«8  blarlne  Corp.  where  he  served 
in  the  Judge  Advocates  Division  as  a  lieuten- 
ant. 

Prior  to  being  named  court  prosecutor,  be 
served  as  assistant  city  recorder  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  Adath  Teshurxin 
Synagogue,  Aiken  Lodge  No.  IM,  ATM., 
Aiken  Post  No.  26,  American  Legion,  Aiken 
County  Bar  Association  and  the  South  Caro- 
lina Bar  Association. 

Surviving  are:  his  widow,  Mrs.  Lois  Sel- 
vidge  Surasky,  one  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Tur- 
cot, Oreenstwro,  N.C.;  two  sons,  Seth  Andrew 
Surasky,  Aiken;  Edward  F.  MurrlU,  San 
Francisco,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Rose  Lilly 
Beldln,  Columbia. 

The  family  suggests  memorials  to  a  charity 
of  choice. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  home  or  the  fu- 
neral home. 

Pallbearers  will  be  S.C.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Julius  B.  Neas,  Myer  Bluesteln,  Her- 
bert Rudnlck,  Harold  Rudnlck,  Senator  Hy- 
man  Rubin  and  Harold  Oaeaer. 


TRIBAL  EYE — ^EDUCATIONAL  TV 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
read  in  the  printed  media  and  heard  the 
debates  around  the  country  on  violence 
on  TV  and  radio.  When  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  viewing  excellent  tele- 
vision presentation  we  rarely  have  an 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  initi- 
ators or  the  producers. 

I  am  taking  tills  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend to  you  and  the  American  people  a 
presentation  of  Public  Television  called 
"The  Tribal  Eye." 

In  these  days  when  we  need  to  under- 
stand the  rest  of  the  world  and  in  turn 
have  the  rest  of  the  world  understand 
us,  this  TV  presentetion  takes  us  into 
the  social  mores  and  customs  of  many 
diverse  people  in  many  remote  areas. 
The  "Tribal  Eye"  television  series  takes 
the  viewer  on  an  exploration  of  lildden 
world,  and  say  to  tiie  viewer,  there  are 
other  ways  of  being  human. 

The  entire  program  takes  the  viewer 
to  16  countries  from  the  Arctic  to  Africa 
and  on  into  the  South  Seas,  filming 
Tribal  societies,  their  rituals,  and  the 
finest  examples  of  their  art — masks, 
carved  statues,  gold  work,  textiles, 
bronzes,  and  so  forth. 
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The  mean  Mries  consists  of  seven  pro- 
gnuni  aad*  iwalhlf  thrmug^  a  private 
grant  aod  wffl  be  preeentcd  weddy 
throHCk  aoDiagr.  Xovcndber  SO. 

I  take  tiidi  «ppafteBtty  to  recommend 
to  the  Wmerieaa  people  a  program  for 
viewing  by  Ow  whole  family  and  with 
an  edncational  appeal  for  every  Ameri- 
can citizen. 


ZAMBIA  NATIONAL  DAY 

Mr.  HABTKE.  BCr.  President,  Zambia, 
f ormeily  Khodeala  is  now  moving  toward 
total  uM-nMeimnef:  a  landlocked  ns- 
tfam  sttaatad  batweuu  Angola  and  Mb- 
»a»blqae,  Zambia  became  a  RepirisUc 
upon  tediy*WMe.  This  is  the  first 
former  Brittrii  eolsBy  to  do  so. 

BecsuM  of  tki  geogtaphlcal  position 
and  dne  to  unrest  in  neighboring  ooun- 
trles  Zaiabte  has  had  some  difficulty  In 
ezporttag  Ms  ariMtal  wealth,  however  Its 
railroad  tiea  to  ^^-»— »«f  wlU  help  Im- 


The  PrwIitiHl  o(  the  Republic  of  Zam- 
bia, KfloneMi  Kaonda,  recently  visited 
the  XThlted  States  and  expressed  his  af- 
fection for  the  country  and4he  peoide  of 
AmericiL 

thai  traditionally  been  the  third 
jraduoar  <rf  copper,  wliich  ac- 
oounta  for  aboMt  St  pereent  of  the  coun- 
try^ groas  nartime!  product.  The  United 
States  has  sumdled  over  $21  minion  in 
bilateral  eoonomlc  aid  since  1964  and 
has  been  iaatruaaeDtal  in  developing  the 
great  Hirth  Boad  tfaat\]lnks  Zambia 
with  ttie  Fact  ofDar  Es  St^iam  in  Tto- 
aanla.  Mr.  Presldait  I  ask^i^dleagues 
and  ttie  AiBHrtom  people  to  J^rme-in 
wishing  the  President  and  the  people 
of  Zambia  beet  wlAes  on  Zambia's  Na- 
tional Day.  October  24.  1975. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 


Mr.  ROBBRTO.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
Is  there  further  OMnrfag  biwinesi? 

The  ACnsO  FBESIDBHT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  tucOmt  mamlng  businees? 
If  not,  awmtng  hMlness  is  closed. 


NAnCMTAL  CatAS  BMSU3BNCY  ACT  OF 
197S 

The  ACnHQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Uhder  the  previous  ordor.  the  Sen- 
ate win  now  resume  consideratlan  of  the 
imflniitfMiri  Nislnces,  8.  2310.  which  the 
dezk  win  statRL 
The  leglslatfye  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (a  asiO)  t»  mMut*  the  ayaOabUty 
of  adaqaat*  nippUes  of  natunU  gu  durlxig 
ttM  jfKUjA  eotflnc  Juiw  30,  1976. 

Tiie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  thebni. 

Tbe  ACTHfQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tbe  pending  amendment  by  the 
Senator  fk»n  MuBctansetts  (Mr.  Knr- 
HDT)  ■tmiTiiitMiiHiiiiinj  set  aside  until 
the  hour  of  9  9Ml.  on  Tuesday,  October 
21.  antf  any  other  amendments  to  S.  2310. 
or  motkns  in  rriatlan  thereto,  shall  be  in 


order  at  this  time  and  up  imtil  the  hoiu- 
of  2  pjn.  on  TuMday.  October  21. 

Under  the  previous  order,  time  for  de- 
bate today  and  up  until  2  pjn.  on  Tues- 
day, October  21,  on  8.  2S10  shall  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  tiie 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
uwGS)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Peassoit)  . 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qucmrni. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tile  clwk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

•nie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TODAY 
IDrnL  9  AM.  TOMORROW  AND 
ON  TOMORROW  UllTIL  9  AM.  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  22,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  whm  the 
Senate  c^Hnpletes  its  business  today  and 
to'norrow,  it  stand  in  adJoummNit,  re- 
spectively, imtil  the  hoiu*  of  9  o'clock 
ajn.  on  tomorrow  and  9  o'clock  a.m.  on 
Wednesdi^. 

The  ACTING  PRESn»3<T  pro  ton- 
pore,  yithout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OF  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  S.231D  UPON  CON- 
CLUBION  OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW  AND  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  22,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
on  tomorrow  and  on  Wednesday,  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideraticm  of  the 
pending  business,  S.  2310. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  FRS8IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tbt  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legtdative  clerk 
IxxKceded  to  call  the  tdH. 

Mr.  HARl'KE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATURAL  GAS  EMERGENCY  ACT  OF 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eraticm  of  the  bill  (S.  2310)  to  assure  the 
andlabiUty  of  adequate  supplies  of  natu- 
ral gas  dxuing  the  period  ending  June  30. 
197f. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tBUBdmoos  conamt  that  Romano  Ro- 
mani  of  my  staff  be  permitted  floor  priv- 
ileges during  the  debate  on  this  measxuv. 


The  ACrma  resident  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ocdeied 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  reaffirm  my  siq>|Nirt  of  S.  2310 
which  I  Joined  as  a  oosponsor.  The  de- 
structive potential  of  tMs  year's  pro- 
jected natural  gas  shortage  has  been  de- 
tailed extensively  in  the  past  few  weeks 
of  debate.  Every  Member  of  this  Cham- 
ber is,  I  am  sure,  equally  concerned  and 
equally  anxious  to  provide  at  least  a  par- 
tial solution. 

Our  debate  has  centered  on  the  means 
to  accomplish  this  end,  not  on  the  neces- 
sity of  accoo^dishlDg  it.  so  I  send  an 
BXoaaOxuaA  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEarr  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  second  aiwlstant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendmw^  ttedigtensed  witti. 

The  ACiiifO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. T^tfaout  objectiim.  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  pag«  sa,  after  Une  20,  (page  38,  after 
Une  ao  In  AaMndmeiit  919  aa  amended 
through  10/3/75),  laaert  the  foUowlng: 

"BasiUMTiAi.  am  Other  Shall  Uskbs 

"  'Sk.  28.  (a)  Oknesal. — ^The  Cionunlsslon 
shaU— 

'"(1)  require  all  pipelines  to  file  separate 
tariffs  with  respect  to  (A)  old  natural  gas 
»nd  (B)  new  nattiral  gas  (including  syn- 
thetic or  liquefied  natural  gas)  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  to  reflect  the  price  and  aver- 
age annual  volumes  of  each  which  enter 
ea<di  such  pipeline; 

'"(2)  require  all  pipelines  to  give  first 
priority  f«r  aales  «rf  transfers  under  the  ap- 
plicaMe  tariff  for  «ld  natural  gas  to  natural 
gas  distributing  companies,  to  the  extent 
such  old  natural  gas  Is  available,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  eacAi  such  company's  resi- 
dential users  and  amaU  users;  and 

"  *(3)  promulgate  rules  to  govern  sales,  ex- 
changes, or  tnuisftas  among  piptfUnes  and 
sales,  exchanges,  or  transfeEs  to  natural  gas 
distributing  compaalee  served  by  multiple 
pipelines,  to  the  ertent  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"  '(b)  ENFOBCEMBrr.— It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  natural  gas  distributing  companies  to 
charge  residential  users  and  small  users  rates 
which  do  not  reflect  the  lesser  cost  of  old 
nattiral  gas  for  such  users.  Any  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  State  utUlty  commissions  that 
fail  to  assure  that  benefits  of  the  old  natural 
gas  tariffs  are  reflected  in  the  rates  to  such 
residential  and  small  users  are  unlawful. 

Mr.  HARTECE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  essentially  a  consumer  protection 
amendment  which  is  designed  to  Insure, 
to  the  extent  possible,  that  homeowners 
who  are  already  being  squeezed  by  the 
splraling  cost  of  various  fmrns  of  energy 
will  not  suffer  further  under  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  2310. 

Before  deserilring  the  amendment  in 
detail,  I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  its 
.  background.  In  recent  Commerce  Com- 
\  mittee  hearings  on  the  subject  of  S.  2310, 
I  Inquired  of  Chairman  Nassikas  of  the 
Federal  Power  Oemmission  how  much  he 
thought  S.  2310  wouM  cost  tiie  American 
consumer.  His  staff  subsequently  pre- 
pared a  preliminary  report  which  I  will 
ask  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokd  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 
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Naturally,  the  staff  paper  was  an  esti- 
mate as  there  are  many  variables  that 
enter  into  such  an  analysis  Assuming 
that  about  250  bUUan  cubic  feet  of  gas 
becomes  available  under  S.  2310,  and  that 
it  will  average  about  $1.25  per  Mcf,  the 
total  aggregate  cost  will  be  roughly  $310 
million,  niere  is  no  question  that  this  is 
a  reaswable  price  to  pay  for  staving  off 
massive  unemployment. 

However,  I  remain  ccmcerned  over  the 
effects  on  the  average  homeowner.  Now, 
under   normal   operating   procedure.   I 
think  we  can  fairly  assume  that  a  pipe- 
line that  is  designated  as  a  "priority  in- 
terstate purchaser"  would  roll  the  price 
of  the  additional  intrastate  market  gas 
into  its  total  gas  supply.  Therefore,  the 
additional  cost  of  the  new  gas  would  be 
borne  by  all  consumers  of  gas  without 
regard  to  whether  the  consumer  has 
been  threatened  with  curtailment  or  not. 
To  discover  the  precise  effects  of  this 
on  homeowners  is  impossible.  All  that 
can  be  d<me  is  to  determine  the  param- 
eters. Each  pipeline  has  different  supf^ 
pr<U>lems  and  will  buy  the  new  gas  in 
different  quantities.  Furthermore,  each 
pipeline's  average  gas  price  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  mix  of  prices 
that  comprise  its  total.  Operating  within 
this  uncertahity.  the  staff  of  the  FPC  has 
suggested  that  Columbia  Pipeline,  for 
example,  will  have  to  raise  its  price  per 
Mcf  about  5.5  cents,   while  Transco's 
price  would  go  up  about  14  cents  an  Mcf. 
Tliese  figures  seem  relatively  small, 
but  they  could  have  a  significant  impact 
on  consumers.  My  staff  informs  me  that 
the  Aiherican  Gas  Association  estimates 
that  the  average  American  who  uses  nat- 
ural gas  consumes  roughly  116.8  Mcf 
a  year.  This  figure  does  not  separate  out 
families  that  heat  as  well  as  cook  with 
gas.  In  the  Washington  area,  about  60 
percent  of  those  who  consume  natural 
gas  also  heat  with  natural  gas.  Families 
that  heat  with  natural  gas  utilize  con- 
siderably more  than  the  116.8  Mcf  aver- 
age. Using  these  averages,  however.  S. 
2310  might  cost  consumers  anywhere 
from  $6.42  to  $16.35  aimually. 

The  amendment  operates  on  a  very 
simple  principle:  those  who  benefit  from 
the  increased  natural  gas  supply  should 
bear  the  cost  of  that  increased  supply.  In 
almost  every  case,  the  projected  curtail- 
ments for  this  winter  affect  business  and 
industry,  not  homeowners.  However,  in 
the  abMnce  of  this  amendment,  home- 
owners would  be  forced  to  subsidize  busi- 
ness and  industrial  users.  This  amend- 
ment simply  mandates  that  the  old  gas 
in  the  pipeline's  system  be  directed  to 
residential  and  small  users,  and  that 
State  utility  commissions  cooperate  in 
carrying  out  the  Intent  of  the  legislation. 
The  specific  language  is  a  slightly 
modified  version  of  language  approved 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  in  S.  602 
which  will  soon  be  up  for  consideration. 
My  staff  has  been  in  touch  with  tiie  Fed- 
CTal  Power  Oommlssion  on  this  matter. 
They  believe  the  language  to  be  both 
sufficient  and.  constitiitional. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsoit  that  three 

documents  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoib  at 

this  point:  Amendment  No.  945,  a  letter 

from  (3ialrman  Nassikas,  and  the  pre- 
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Umlnary  fFC  staff  report  on  the  con- 
sumer impact  of  S.  2310. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokb, 
as  f<dlows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  following: 
iTiai.    AX9    aifALi.    craai 


Sxc.  .  fa)  The  OommJastaB  shall  reqiilre 
all  priority  mterstalie  purchasers,  as  deOned 
In  sectioB  8  of  this  Act,  to  give  first  priority 
for  sales  or  transfers  under  the  appUcable 
tariff  for  old  natural  gas  to  local  distribution 
companies,  to  the  extent  such  old  nattiral 
gas  Is  avaUable,  to  meet  the  requtrements  of 
each  etich  company's  residential  and  small 
users. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  local  distribu- 
tion companies  to  charge  residential  users 
and  small  usei-s  rates  which  do  not  reflect 
the  lesser  cost  of  old  natural  gas  for  such 
users.  It  aban  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
utility  oommlaslons  to  assure  that  the  bene- 
fits of  Um  old  natural  gas  tariffs  are  reflected 
In  the  rates  to  such  residential  and  small 
users. 


Fedkbal  Powxk  Commxssidk, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  IS.  1975. 
Hon.  Vakcs  HAanu:, 
VS.  Senute, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkab  Bknatox  Habtke:  At  the  conclusion 
of  today's  hearing,  you  requested  that  I 
supply  you,  if  at  aU  possible  today,  with 
an  analysis  of  the  cost  to  gas  consumers  of 
S-3S10.  As  you  know,  it  is  not  possible  to 
conduct  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  a  proposal 
which  will  broadly  impact  upon  interstate 
gas  consumption,  pipellnea  and  the  economy 
of  various  regions  of  the  nation.  However,  it 
is  feasible  to  give  you  a  preliminary  frame- 
work of  the  cost  Impact  upon  pipelines  and 
ultimate  consumers  without  qtiantlfying  in 
a  cost-benefit  analysis  the  "net  cost"  to  the 
economy. 

I  have  enclosed  a  preliminary  staff  anal>'Bi8 
of  the  Impact  on  natural  gas  consumers  of 
S-2310.  The  staff  analysis  would  indicate  that 
the  Impact  on  consumers  of  major  curtailed 
pipelines  utilizing  the  Columbia  Oas  Trans- 
mission Corporation  as  an  energy  model,  may 
range  an  additional  5-10  cents  per  Mcf.  If 
we  assinne  350  Bcf  (or  250  million  Mcf)  were 
to  be  committed  and  delivered  to  the  inter- 
state market  for  the  winter  of  1975-1976 
that  wotUd  otherwise  not  be  delivered,  the 
gross  cost  of  purchased  gas  may  range  from 
$310  million  at  an  assiuned  price  of  $1.25  to 
$425  million  at  an  assumed  price  of  $1.75. 

However,  rolling  In  the  incremental  quan- 
tities of  gas  at  the  assumed  prices  to  all 
purchased  gas  costs  of  the  four  major  cur- 
tailed pipelines  analyzed  would  result  In  an 
added  gross  cost  to  consumers  ranging  from 
5-20  cents  per  Mcf.  Therefcoe,  If  a  oonsumer 
used  200  Mcf  per  year,  the  gross  Increase  in 
purchased  gas  costs  would  be  $10-$20.  A  con- 
sumer using  100,000  Mcf  would  experience  an 
Increase  in  gas  costs  of  $5,000-820,000  with- 
out considering  adjustments  tar  demand- 
oommodlty  rate  design  schedules. 

You  TiU  note  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  staff  study  to  the  effect  that  there  Is 
no  quantification  of  ofltettlng  benefits  to 
consumers  from  both  load  factors  in  the 
more  efficient  utilization  of  pipeline  capacity 
or  the  "cost"  to  society  or  the  economy  of 
aggravated  unemployment  which  may  result 
from  the  lack  of  the  assumed  quantities  of 
natural  gas  for  "essential  users"  served  by 
"priority  Interstate  purchaaers". 

While  oxu'  preliminary  study  of  July  1975 
Intrastate  prices  would  indicate  levels  at  the 
range  of  $1.25,  as  stated  in  my  testimony, 
this  price  la  derived  ftom  some  twenty  ]uil>- 
dietioBal  gas  eompantes  seUlng  in  the  intra- 
state market  and  is  by  no  means  a  definitive 


price.  AooMxUn^y.  aBHumed  price  ranges  of 
$l.25-$l.7S  may  be  a  more  valid  ispneaenta- 
Uon  of  "coats"  than  to  utilize  the  effeots  of 

a  preliminary  analysis. 

Seoond,  the  Increment  of  250  blUlon  cubic 
feet  Is  a— limed  to  be  an  ahaoiute  addition 
to  Interstate  supply  which  could  itat,  other- 
wise have  been  committed  at  a  lower  price. 
The  staff  analysis  recognizes  this  fact  and 
establishes  "cost"  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed 
assumption  that  Is  not  predictable.  To  pre- 
dict the  price  elasticity  of  supply  is  an  eva- 
nescent occupation  at  economists.  The  only 
certainty  Is  that  the  supply  response  is  un- 
predictable. I  believe  that  higher  price  levels 
established  by  this  emergency  legislation  wUl 
attract  substantial  additional  quantities  of 
natural  gas,  but  the  actual  "cost"  la  too 
variable  to  quantify. 

I  have  also  enclosed  the  following  report: 
Sincerely, 

John  N.  Nassikas, 

Chairman. 


(Prepared  by  Joseph  J.  Sblters,  Assistant  to 
Chief.   Bureau   of  Natural  Gas — Sept.   15, 

1975) 

PRBUMINART     STAJT    ANALYSIS     OF    IMPACT     ON 

coNST7*nxs  or  b-23io 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  an 
analysis  of  the  Impact  upon  natural  gas  con- 
sumers of  the  proposed  legislation  S-2310. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  addi- 
tional natural  gas  to  certain  Interstate  pipe- 
line companies  to  minimize  the  detrimental 
effects  of  natural  gas  curtailments  for  the 
forthcoming  winter  i>erlod,  1975-1976,  by 
permitting  sales  by  producers  to  such  pipe- 
lines at  rate  levels  equal  to  the  average 
price  of  intrastate  sales  from  contracts  exe- 
cuted during  the  month  of  August  197S.  The 
analysis  consists  of  (a)  a  determination  of 
tlie  approximate  Impact  on  sales  by  interstate 
pljiellues  and  upon  rates  to  ultimate  oon- 
sumer of  higher  priced  natural  gaa  supply 
purchases  attributable  to  S-2S10,  and  (%)  an 
evaluation  of  the  effects  of  addttlonal  eur- 
taliment  of  Industrial  oonsumers  under  the 
assumption  that  tiM  subject  additional  vol- 
umes of  supply  are  not  avaUable  to  the  inter- 
state pipeline  market,  and  that  Industrial 
dislocations  or  unemployment  wiU  result 
therefrom. 

The  impact  upon  sales  of  natural  gas  by 
priority  interstate  pipeline  companies  can  be 
approximated  by  computing  the  effect  of 
these  higher -priced  gas  supplies  upon  the 
existing  weighted  average  cost  of  purchased 
gas. 

Au  adjusted  weighted  average  can  then  be 
derived  by  assuming  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional volumes  of  natural  gas  equivalent  to 
the  incremental  Increase  to  curtailed  vol- 
ttmes  projected  for  the  1975-1976  winter  as 
compared  to  actual  curtailments  during  the 
1974-1975  winter  period. 

The  range  of  prices  for  additional  natural 
gas  purchases  under  the  S-2810  approach  of 
using  August  1975  as  a  benchmark  for  pric- 
ing may  be  estimated  at  $1.25  per  Mcf  and 
$1.75  per  Mcf  as  a  barts  for  "cost"  Impact. 
There  are  over  25  major  pipelines  undergoing 
curtailment.  However,  it  is  not  possible  In  a 
few  hours  to  quantify  impacts  on  all  ear- 
tailed  pipeline  systems.  However,  an  analysis 
of  the  Columbia  Oaa  Transmission  Oorpora- 
tlon  may  be  utlllaed  as  a  framework  to  fore- 
cast on  a  erode  basis  the  Impact  of  S-X310 
upon  purchased  gaa  ooets  of  other  major  p^- 
line  sjBtems.  In  addition,  we  may  ooiMlder 
the  effect  of  S-2S10  la  reducing  projected 
curtailments  on  three  other  major  pipeline 
systems.  In  addition  to  Columbia,  the  three 
systems  analyasd  are  Panhandle  Kastern 
PipeUne  Company.  Itaasconttnental  Oas 
Pipe  Line  Corp.  and  Texas  Xastam  Ttanamls- 
slon  Corp. 
The  following  chart  Illustrates  the  increase 
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In  projected  curUUment  of  flrm  natural  gas 
"qjl^mento  for  theae  p^wUnes  orer  last 
^,^  •ftual  CTirtaUineat^  and  prorldea 
aa  indlcatfon  of  tbe  approgdaiate  additional 
"noun*  or  gaa  needed  to  netore  «ie  defl. 
clency  to  lVM-1978  levels,  which  dM  not  m- 
volve  snbetantlal  advene  Impact  concerning 
indtistrlal  dislocation. 

■In  bilHam  of  cubic  fmt] 
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to  quantify  offsetting  benefits  represented 
by  the  benefit  to  ooosumers  from  full  atUl- 
aatlon  «rf  pipeline  capacity  or  possible  con- 
servation savlncB  as  the  result  <rf  higher 
pnoes  leading  to  more  efltdent  utUloatUm  of 
fuels  or  the  "cost"  to  society  or  the'economy 
Of  aggravated  imemployment  resulting  from 
the  lack  of  the  aasomed  quantities  ot  natu- 
ral gas  for  "essential  users"  served  by  "pri- 
ority IntersUte  purchasers"  or  the  effect  on 
productivity  or  Inflationary  impact  result- 
ing from  essential  Industrial  production  be- 
ing curtailed.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  a  de- 
sirable tradeoff  to  secure  additional  natural 
gas  supply  even  at  the  assumed  higher  intra- 
state price  August  1076  level  than  to  place 
economic  recovery  at  risk  or  Jobs  in  Jeopardy 
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^n»»  cnrrenUy  effective  weighted  average 
cost  of  purchased  gas  for  these  prunes  and 
the*  appnshnate  1875-1978  winter  sales 
volumes  are  shown  below: 
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^iliwSii  psfdisaw  isfcrtwtial  ^sawtrtiaa  from  othar  inlar. 

a£??->y*!**  a*»c  faat  eemparad  to  Ihs  odMr  pipaliim 
3*3"  J*JJ  ^j^^yrehMS  Mbatantial  quantiti««  from  pro- 

Tbm  Impact  of  additional  purdiasea  at 
higher  unit  prices  under  8-3310  can  be  oom- 
potia.by  adding  the  ooet  of  these  addlttonal 
"*""*  *?__****  current  cost  of  purchased 
gas  and  recomputing  the  new  weighted  aver- 
••e.  The  rsBUlta  of  this  computation  for 
OolumbU  are  shown  below: 

(In  canb  par  million  cubic  leel| 
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It75„. 


55.8 
55.8 

55.8 


61.3 
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Similar  impacts  upon  the  cost  of  pur- 
chased gas  are  expected  for  the  other  Dlne- 
llnes.  *^*^ 

The  impacts  shown  above  on  Ck>lumbia'8 
gas  system  indicates  that  the  approximate 
r»nge  of  Increases  In  the  price  of  natural 
gas  if  88  Bcf  was  committed  and  deUvered 
to  the  IntersUte  market  during  the  107&- 
1076  winter  at  the  Indicated  price  ranging 
between  •1.2fi-$i.76  would  be  between  6-10 
cents  per  Mcf . 

to  tbe  case  of  Transco's  system,  with  a 
staff  projected  additional  curtailment  for 
the  I97»-l»7e  winter  of  M  bUUon  cubic  feet 
to  excess  of  the  1874-1075  winter  curtaU- 
ment  and  with  an  average  purchased  price 
of  SI  cents  per  Mcf  for  317  Bcf  of  firm  sales 
ha  1878-107a.  tbe  Injection  of  56  Bcf  of  gas 
at  pitoes  ranging  from  $l.a5-«i.76  wiu  in- 
crease the  cost  to  Transco  CTistomers  by  an 
•<»«Utlonal  860  nUUon  at  81 J6  and  by  876 
mmi«m  at  8175,  or  an  Increase  In  the  aver- 
age purchaaed  gas  costs  per  Mcf  on  that  sys- 
tem ranging  from  14-20  cents. 

This  rough  staff  study  does  not  propose 


Jb.  PEARSON.  If  the  Senator  wffl 
yield,  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  I  understand  ft,  but  la  this 

the  amendment  to  S.  2310  and  not 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  to  both  titles 
Mr.  PEARSON.  To  both  titles?  ' 
Bto.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  Is  directed  to  the 
Pearson-Bentsen  substitute. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  To  amendment  919? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  As  modifled.  and   In 
addition  to  that,  to  2310  ? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Let  me  see.  if  the  Sen- 
ator wlU  yield  further  for  inquiry,  so  that 
I  might  try  to  understand  It. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  Is  advised  that  the 
amendment  as  drafted  is  not  to  the  bill 
but  to  Amendment  No.  919. 

Bir.  HARTKE.  Amendment  No.  919  Is 
the  pending  business  and  It  is  intended 
to  be  drafted  to  that 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
dicate   agahi    how    this    would    work? 
Would  he  say  that  the  State  commis- 
sion, or  the  commissioners  themselves, 
as  the  distributing  company  to  the  end 
users  would  make  a  Judgment  and  de- 
termination that  the  old  price  would  be 
ttiat  which  would  go  to  residences,  to  be 
the  first  priority? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  That  Is  right. 
In    other    words,    the    State    Utility 
Commission  would  make  that  determi- 
nation and  the  end  price,  as  weU  as  ad- 
mtitmal  use  would  be  concerned,  would 
be  assessed  to  the  commercial  users  who 
have  requested,  really,  that  there  be  a 
modification  of  the  supply 

$?•  ^S^2?^-  ^  *^*^  "^e  Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  taktog 
into  consideration  the  amendment  with- 
out having  an  opportunity  to  analyze 
Just  what  is  involved  Is  certainly  precari- 
ous business.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  have  time  to  determine  Just  what 
i&  mvolved  and  the  explanation  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  made  has  been 
rather  limited. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  would  like 
to  know  exactly  what  would  haw>en  as 
far  as  the  allocation  of  the  product  The 
Senator  said  this  would  be  for  the  do- 
mestic consumer. 

Here  we  have  92  percent  of  the  gas  In 
this  Nation  now  under  contract  Hie  per- 
centage that  Is  under  contract  to  the 
consumer  Is  not  determined  because  this 


If.iS^i*^?*'**'*  '°  ***«  companies  that 
distribute  the  mxxluct. 

What  would  hi^ipai  m  far  as  distri- 
bution In  a  particular  State— take  the 
State  of  Indiana— In  carrying  through 
the  totent  of  the  Senator  In  meeting  hS 
gojU  of  having  t&e  old  natural  gas  dis- 
tributed  to  the  dAnestIc  consumer? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  far  as  the  alloca- 
tion, this  amendment  would  not  affect 
the  allocation  at  all. 

What  It  really  does  Is  assure  to  the 
homeowner  that,  as  far  as  he  Is  con- 
cerned, he  receives  the  benefit  of  going 
ahead  and  having  additional  supplies  <rf 
gas  coming  In  and  that  the  ultimate  busl- 
M6S  and  Industrial  users,  who  are  really 
the  ones  who  would  have  to  have  the 
additional  allocation,  will  be  paytag  the 
additional  costs  of  bringing  In  the  addi- 
tional gas. 

In  other  words,  under  the  provisions 
now  I  think  most  people  would  agi-ee  that 
the  ultimate  homeowner  Is  not  expected 
to  have  a  curtailment  anyway;  that  If 
there  were  a  curtailment  at  this  time  It 
would  happen  In  the  business  and  Indus- 
trial sector. 

What  this  would  do  Is  simply  provide 
that  the  benefits  of  that  Increased  sup- 
ply would  be  paid  for  by  those  who  are 
asking  for  it  and  would  not  be  assessed 
against  a  homeowner  who  was  not  the 
original  cause  of  the  increased  demand 
Mr.  FANNIN.  As  far  as  the  homeowner 
IS  concerned,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  there  is  no  anticipation  at  the 
present  time  that  the  shortages  would 
reach  down  to  the  homeowner,  but  where 
Interrupting  service  agreements  that 
many  of  the  industries  operate  under 
and,  of  course,  those  industries  know 
they  must  provide  other  services. 

So  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  not 
questioning  the  Intent  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  protect  the  homeowner 
but  we  get  toto  contract  problems.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  would  vitiate  pres- 
ent contracts,  and  present  understand- 
ings. It  could  cause  a  very  serious  dis- 
location of  the  fiow  of  natural  gas 
throughout  this  counti^r. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  certainly 
wants  to  protect  the  homeowner,  and  I 
believe  from  aU  the  Information  that  we 
have  had  that  the  homeowner  will  be 
protected. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  percentage  of 
the  gas  Is  that  a  homeowner  uses,  but 
some  have  said  It  is  up  as  high  as  50 
percent.  I  do  not  know  that  ttiat  is  true 
But  here  we  used  21  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  last  year,  our  shortage  Is  estimated 
probably  to  be  10  percent  maybe  15  per- 
cent of  that,  this  year,  if  we  have  cold 
weather. 

So  we  are  talking  about  dislocating  in- 
dustries. How  it  would  apply  to  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  or  another  is  not 
determinable,  as  I  can  see,  imder  this 
amendment. 

The  Senator  says  it  applies  equally.  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  getting  into  a  field 
that  is  now  being  supervised  by  State 
regulatory  authorities. 

We  have  various  provisions  In  con- 
tracts throughout  the  country.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  uniformity  as  far  as 
the    distributing    companies    are    con- 
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cemed.  the  gas  companies  in  the  dif- 
ferent areas  of  our  country.  We  also  have 
^je  companies  that  are  pipeline  com- 
panies, companies  that  are  semng  the 
gas  to  the  distributing  agencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  almost 
impractical  situation  as  far  as  carry- 
ing through  the  Intent  of  the  dlstin- 
guislied  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  Just 
feel  that  the  whole  amendment  should  be 
reviewed  very  carefully  to  see  what  woiild 

happen.  „     .     ,. 

It  says  it  would  require  all  pipeline 
companies  to  file  separate  tariffs  with 
respect  to,  first,  old  natural  gas,  second, 
new  natural  gas.  Including  synthetic  or 
liquified  natural  gas,  in  such  form  as 
to  reflect  the  price  and  annual  volumes 
of  each  that  entered  such  pipeline. 

What  is  the  time  element  Involved? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  we  are  doing  here  is 
not  taterfering  with  the  contracts;  we 
are  not  Interfering  with  any  procedures. 
It  is  not  that  difllcult.  What  we  are  say- 
ing very  simply  is  that  the  homeowner 
will  be  protected  in  the  right  to  the  old 
natural  gas  which  he  would  have  gotten 
under  normal  circumstances  without  any 
change  and  without  any  legislation.  Un- 
der their  old  procedures,  he  probably 
still  would  have  been  in  that  position 
and  the  prices  would  not  be  Increased. 
There  is  no  increase  In  price. 

If  there  Is  going  to  be  an  increase  in 
price  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  should 
be  protected  from  having  that  increase. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  by  this  legisla- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  passthrough  of 
the  cost  would  not  be  borne  by  the  home- 
owner, who  is  not  really  the  cause  of  the 
extra  demand.  The  extra  demand  Is  being 
caused  In  most  cases  by  business  and  In- 
dustry. In  order  to  prevent  unemploy- 
ment, what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  remedy 
that  situation  by  increasing  the  supply 
of  gas.  By  Increasing  the  supply  the  cost 
will  go  up  and  for  those  Individuals  that 
cost  should  be  translated  to  those  In- 
dividuals who  are  receiving  the  benefits. 
That  is  all  that  is  being  done  here. 

No  one  is  going  to  be  Jeopardized  from 
the  present  position  if  no  legislation  were 
passed  at  all. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  I  imderstood  the  Sen- 
ator correctly,  he  said  that  the  increase 
would  average  around  $6.50  per  year,  or 
near  that? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Right.  That  is  the  mini- 
mum. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  Is 
not  talking  about  going  through  all  of 
this  complicated  procedure  If  it  Is  not 
going  to  be  over  a  $6.50  saving  to  the 
consumer  in  a  year's  supply  of  natural 
gas.  I  would  certainly  call  to  his  atten- 
tion that  natural  gas  is  going  up  in  price 
if  we  are  going  to  have  increased  sup- 
plies. We  must  recognize  that.  What  Is 
the  alternative?  Many  of  the  subdivisions 
now  are  not  able  to  put  In  natural  gas 
where  right  across  the  street  they  have 
natural  gas.  In  fact.  I  tWnk  It  is  very 
unfair  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  pro- 
tect that  consumer  of  natural  gas,  keep 
him  from  having  tbe  $6.50  a  year  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  his  product,  when  across 

the  street  the  feOow  Is  having  to  put  In 

electricity  or  put  In  oil,  and  In  the  case  of 


electricity  it  Is  costing  him  maybe  three 
or  four  times  as  much. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  that  there 
Is  no  assmrance  that  this  Increase  would 
not  be  three  or  four  times  that  amoimt. 
The  estimates  are  that  this  coold  pos- 
sibly cost  as  much  as  $800  million  to 
homeoT^Tiers  unless  this  amendment  is 
passed.  In  other  words.  In  effect  what 
the  Senator  is  saytog  is  that  the  home- 
owner, who.  under  normal  circumstances, 
would  not  have  an  increase  In  price  as 
a  result  of  the  increased  demand  by  busi- 
ness and  industry — who  are  now  insist- 
ing that  they  would  rather  have  a  change 
In  the  price  and  a  change  in  the  regu- 
lation, a  form  of  deregulation,  in  order 
to  get  this  additional  supply  of  gas  into 
the  pipelines— is  going  to  have  to  bear 
that  burden. 

That  may  not  seem  to  be  a  lot  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  but  to  an  ordi- 
nary homeowner,  who  Is  Just  using  It  to 
heat  his  water  and  cook  his  food,  to  go 
ahead  and  have  an  increase  of  that  pro- 
portion is  a  substantial  increase.  There 
is  no  reason  why,  if  we  are  saying  to 
the  homeowner  at  this  time  that  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  his  supply  Is  not  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  he-should  be  made 
to  go  ahead  and  suffer  the  diffictilties. 
Industry  and  business  are  saying,  "What 
we  want  to  do  is  increase  the  supply  to 
the  pipeltoe"  and  the  suppliers  are  say- 
ing "We  cannot  Increase  thfe  supply 
without  increasing  the  price." 

The  argument  dpes,  if  we  assume  the 
validity  of  the  aiftment,  that  by  bring- 
ing in  the  additional  gas  which  Is  pres- 
enUy  being  withheld  from  the  Interstate 
market  and  being  hdd  In  the  intrastate 
market,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  an 
additional  price.  AH  we  are  saying  is 
that  if  that  additional  price  is  going  to 
be  assessed,  then  that  additional  user, 
the  business  and  Industry,  who  will  get 
the  benefit  of  the  use  of  that  gas,  should 
bear  the  price  and  not  somebody  who 
under  other  circumstances  woukl  not 
have  had  an  increase  in  his  price. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  Is  penal- 
izing people  who  are  not  really  the  cause 
of  the  increased  demand. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
I  do  not  know  what  experience  he  has 
had  in  the  field  of  gas  distribution,  but  I 
know  he  realizes  that  the  rates  are  set 
by  local  public  utilities.  Are  we  going  to 
take  over  their  rate-setting  procedures? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Are  we  going  to  tell  them 
what  they  can  do  as  far  as  the  price  of 
gas  is  concerned? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Senator  is  sayhig. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  AH  that  the  amend- 
ment does  Is  to  require  very  simply  that 
as  far  as  the  pass-through  of  an  In- 
crease in  price,  it  win  not  be  passed 
through  to  the  homeowner.  That  is  aU. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  right.  The  home- 
owner is  supplied  by  the  public  utilities 
just  the  same  as  the  industries  are  sup- 
pUed  by  the  public  utilities. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Then  I  think  the  argu- 
ment on  the  whole  bill  should  be  changed 
if  that  is  the  essence  of  the  argument. 


that  the  homeowner  is  the  Individual 
who  is  causing  the  increased  demand  all 
the  way  through- 
Mr.  FANNIN.  No.  T^ie  Senator  from 

Arizona  is  not  arguing 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  not  heard  home- 
owners come  to  me  and  say  they  are  the 
ones  who  needed  the  Increased  gas. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  never  stated  that  the  home- 
owner was  at  fault  in  that  regard.  I  real- 
ize from  the  standpoints  of  the  use  of 
natural  gas  they  do  not  have  a  readily 
convertible  fuel;  they  oaimot  go  to  other 
fuels  without  considerable  expense  to 
change  appliances,  and  so  forth.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  not  trying  to 
place  the  burden  upon  the  homeowner. 
In  fact,  he  Is  trying  to  alleviate  that  by 
not  having  some  infiationary  program 
started  that  could  be  very  disastrous  both 
to  Industry  and  to  the  homeowner. 

If  an  Industry  happens  to  be  in  a 
position  where,  to  be  competitive,  it 
must  have  low-cost  energy,  and  through 
the  penalty  that  Is  assigned  to  them, 
which  is  distributed  over  many  cities,  if 
there  are  1,000  people  workirig  in  that 
plant  and  those  1.000  families  have  to 
pay  $6.50  more  for  their  gas  product 
for  the  year,  and  that  means  that  the 
company  is  paying  10  percent  more  for 
their  gas  In  the  overall.  It  may  mean 
that  they  are  not  competitive.  So  a  fel- 
low is  out  of  a  Job,  and  many  of  them 
could  be.  If  they  do  not  have  low-cost 
energy.  Natural  gas  certainly  is  low-coet 
energy,  the  lowest  cost  energy  that  Is 
available.    

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  hear  the  argument  of 
the  Senator.  What  the  Senator  Is  really 
sstylng  is  that  the  residential  consumer 
Is  supposed  to  subsidize  Industry  by  pay- 
ing tbe  increased  cost. 

Mr.  FANNDf.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  that  the  substance 
of  the  argument? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  he  would  benefit 
by  taking  part  of  that  load,  absolutely. 
If  it  is  going  to  hurt  Industry  and  hurt 
Jobs,  it  win  be  very  difficult. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  that  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. I  do  not  think  the  consumer 
homeowner  should  be  required  to  go 
ahead  and  subsidize  Industry.  Does  the 
Senator  want  to  do  that? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  want  him  to  have  a 
Job.  That  is  my  prmcipal  reason  for  op- 
posing something  that  is  going  to  be  in- 
flationary, such  as  the  amendment  the 
Senator  is  offering. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator I  think  he  is  quite  aware  that  If 
there  Is  an  increased  cost  to  a  commer- 
cial or  Industrial  user,  that  is  a  cost  of 
doing  business,  which  first,  as  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  is  tax  deductible,  and,  sec- 
ondarfly,  which  is  an  item  he  can  pass  on. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  assuming 
he  can  pass  it  on.  There  Is  no  assur- 
ance he  can  pass  It  on.  If  he  is  no  longer 
competitive,  he  carmot  pass  It  on. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  grant  he  cannot  do 
that.  But  as  far  as  the  consuming  home- 
owner is  concerned,  that  is  not  a  tax 
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dednotlMi  for  him,  and  he  hu  no  way 
to  pasB  It  on  except  through  his  pay> 
check  OD  Ftiday  night. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that 
that  man.  to  protect  his  pajwbeck  on 
Friday  night,  should  go  ahead  and  pay 
the  bill  for  those  who  take  advantage 
of  the  consuming  public.  I  disagree  with 
the  Senator.  I  think  it  is  high  time  we 
coooede  that  the  consuming  public, 
which  has  no  special  tax  subsidy  and 
is  not  aUe  to  pass  on  the  increased  cost 
In  this  Inflationaiy  spiral,  where  he  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  Inflationary  spiral, 
should  not  be  the  scapegoat  required  to 
pay  this  additional  subsidy.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ariaona  is  saying  he  should 
aubridfaie  industry,  because  otherwise  in- 
dustry would  have  additional  problems. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  never  said  he  should  subsidize 
Indostry.  I  have  said  we  should  carry, 
as  consumers,  our  part  of  the  load,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  We  do  not  want 
to  tunre  people  put  out  of  work  who  live 
in  the  thousands  of  homes  that  are  in- 
TidTCd  in  a  given  commimity  as  a  result 
of  increased  prices  that  are  no  longer 
competitive,  so  that  the  businesses  have 
to  close  down.  That  is  what  is  happen- 
ing around  this  country-.- 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  making  a  different  argiunent 
than  has  ever  presented  before.  The 
argument  in  the  committee— and  I  was 
tbere— and  the  argiunent  thus  far  on 
the  floor  has  been,  very  simply,  that 
what  we  need  to  do  is  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  gas,  and  that  when  we  increase 
the  supply  of  gas,  in  order  to  increase 
it.  we  will  have  to  permit  an  increase 
In  prices. 

This  increase  in  the  supply  of  gas  is 
not  being  asked  for  by  the  residential 
coDSumtr.  The  increase  in  the  supply 
of  gas  is  being  asked  for  by  ^e  business 
and  commercial  industry  of  this  Nation. 
The  Senator  is  saying,  very  slmidy,  that 
they  would  be  better  able  to  keep  the 
Jobs  for  these  people  if  they  can  get 
an  increase  in  the  supply  of  gas  and  pre- 
vent an  increase  in  their  cost. 

If  that  argimient  has  validity,  then  I 
see  a  whole  new  argument  that  this  is 
reaBy  no  way  for  business  and  industry 
to  discharge  its  responsibility  of  paying 
for  the  item  it  wants  so  desperately. 
They  want  it,  but  at  a  cutrate  price,  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizotui  Is  say- 
ing, at  the  expense  of  the  residential 
consumer. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
1  have  never  heard  an  industry  com- 
plain about  the  price  of  natural  gas. 
What  they  are  complaining  about  is  the 
substitute  products  they  must  use  in  place 
of  natural  gas.  When  they  go  over  to 
electricity,  they  are  paying  four  or  five 
times  as  much  for  that  electricity.  When 
they  go  to  oil,  they  are  paying  a  penalty 
on  oil,  for  the  e<mlvalent  Btu  content. 
The  Btu  content  ol  natural  gas  Is  a  great 
premium  for  them.  They  are  not  com- 
plakilng  about  that. 

But  at  the  same  time,  if  they  are  a 
manufacturing  establishment  whose 
prices  over  the  years  have  been  regulated 
(m  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing the  product,  and  that  cost  goes  up, 
as  has  been  discussed,  they  may  no  longer 


be  competitive,  because  many  of  them 
are  in  a  marginal  position  now. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  all  the  hearings  on 
this  bill,  not  one  residential  consumer 
has  come  in  and  asked  for  an  increase  in 
price. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  in  the  middle 
of  this  statement,  this  is  the  situation 
which  everyone  assumed  to  be  the  truth, 
but  when  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
make  sure  that  the  residential  consumer 
does  not  pay  the  penalty  for  something 
he  did  not  ask  for,  all  of  a  sudden  some- 
body gets  excited  about  these  people  who 
say  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  and 
they  say,  'Oh,  no,  we  do  not  want  just 
deregxilation;  we  want  deregulation  and 
a  subsidy  from  the  consuming  residential 
user." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No  one  has  ever  said  any- 
thing, to  my  recollection,  about  subsidiz- 
ing industi-y  as  far  as  the  consumer  is 
concerned.  But  does  the  Senator  believe 
in  conservation? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Surely  I  believe  in  con- 
servation. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Should  not  conservation 
take  place  both  in  industry  and  at  the 
home  level? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator's argument. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Here  is  the  problem  we 
have:  If  the  Senator  wants  to  hold  natu- 
ral gas  at  a  price  several  times  below  the 
price  of  other  fuels  of  comparable  Btu 
content,  there  will  be.  as  there  has  been, 
a  great  waste  of  rmtiu-al  gas.  At  the  home 
level,  they  have  not  been  in  a  position 
where  they  felt  it  necessary  to  have  in- 
sulation, or  necessary  to  have  more  in- 
sulation, or  necessary  to  have  more  ef- 
ficient equipment,  and  there  is  a  great 
waste.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
most  homeowners,  when  we  talk  about 
a  $6.50  increase,  if  they  really  want  to 
conserve  It  and  put  in  insulation,  if  they 
win  get  more  efficient  equipment,' or  even 
the  equipment  they  have  now,  in  many 
cases,  can  be  made  more  efHcient,  that 
will  more  than  make  up  for  the  $6.50  the 
Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  the  big  user  of  natuxal  gas  is 
industry,  not  the  homeowner.  Is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  NaUonwide,  a  huge  per- 
centage of  gas  is  consumed  in  the  home. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  natural  gas  is  used  by  the  home  user. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Twenty -five  percent  is  a 
tremendous  Eunoimt. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
to  say  that  the  poor  little  fellow  out  there, 
in  order  to  subsidize  the  industry  which 
uses  three-quarters  of  all  the  natural  gas, 
ought  to  go  out  and  get  rid  of  that  gas 
stove  and  find  himself  an  electric  stove 
or  wood-burning  stove,  or  a  coal-buniing 
stove,  or  has  to  start  heating  his  hot 
water  with  electricity  or  coal  or  some- 
thing else? 

If  he  does  that,  anything  he  buys  comes 
right  straight  out  of  his  paycheck.  But  if 
industry  does  it,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  legitimate  business  ex- 
pense, plus  the  fact  that  we  are  passing 
Bjieclal  benefits  for  indusby,  to  allow 
them  special  tax  writeoffs.  As  far  as  in- 
dustry is  concerned,  if  they  want  what 
they  say  they  want,  deregulation  and  an 


increeised  supply,  I  say  it  is  only  fair  that 
they  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  The  Senator  takes  it  for 
granted  that  it  is  automatic  that  any 
increased  cost  can  be  passed  on. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Industry  has  made  the 
argument  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
this  whole  bill:  "Just  give  us  a  right  to 
have  deregulation  and  increased  supply." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  So  they  can  be  more 
competitive.  So  they  can  have  lower  cost 
production. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  our  difference  of 
opinion  is  evident. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  trying  to  be  realis- 
tic  

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  says  we 
have  never  subsidized  industry. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  This  is  changing  the 
complete  procedure  of  marketing  natural 
gas.  We  have  had  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission controls,  but  they  have  not  con- 
trolled down  to  the  individual  household. 
Now  the  Senator  wants  to  control  it  down 
to  every  house  on  the  block.  That  just  is 
not  practicable. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  be  very  fair  in 
what  we  are  doing  here.  On  the  one  hand, 
what  we  are  saying  is  that  as  far  as  con- 
servation is  concerned,  if  conservation  is 
to  be  an  issue,  industry  has  the  greatest 
chance  to  make  the  conservation  on  sev- 
eral scores.  No.  1,  they  use  three  times 
as  much  gas  as  the  residential  buyer 
users.  No.  2,  they  have,  on  any  invest- 
ment, feasibUity  to  get  the  investment 
credit,  which  I  favor,  and  second,  to  have 
a  tax  deduction  coming  down  the  Une, 
especially  if  they  can  save  themselves 
money  by  making  a  conversion. 

The  poor  little  guy,  mom  and  pop  out 
here,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  in 
their  house,  what  they  have  to  do,  if  they 
want  to  make  any  type  of  conversion,  is 
pay  for  it  out  of  their  paycheck.  The 
Senator  is  saying  that  in  addition  to  that, 
they  ought  to  subsidize  industry,  which  is 
getting  all  this  special  consideration  on 
taxes,  getting  the  deductions,  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  and  the  special  con- 
sideration for  energy  conservation — that 
in  addition  to  all  that,  in  addition  to  the 
ability  to  pass  on  their  costs  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  items  necessary  in  their 
business — like  every  other  business,  they 
will  take  e\'ery  possible  advantage  of  that 
deal. 

They  can  pass  on  that  cost,  but  the 
poor  little  old  consumer  is  saying:  "No,  I 
didn't  cause  the  trouble.  I  am  here  at 
the  mercy  again  of  those  special  hiterests 
in  Congress  which  are  willing  to  go  ahead 
and  say.  "Not  alone  are  we  going  to  get 
om-  increase  in  gas,  but  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  make  the  consumer  pubhc  pay 
about  another  $800  million  we  are  going 
to  sock  it  to  him  again.'  " 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  argument. 
That  is  the  difference  of  opinion 

Mr.  PANNIN.  The  Soiator  from  In- 
diana knows  that  percentagewise  the 
greatest  saving  is  certainly  made  avaU- 
able  to  hhn.  If  PEA  will  give  it  to  us  from 
the  standpoint  of  saving  of  gas,  percent- 
agewise it  will  save  more  for  the  home- 
owner than  we  could  for  the  manufac- 
turer, because  it  is  tied  into  cost  pro- 
duction. There  have  been  incentives  for 
the  homeowner  to  install  insulation  or 
put  in  the  type  of  doors  and  windows  and 
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cut  his  cost  down  on  gas.  It  was  so  in- 
expensive then.  He  did  not  have  to,  and 
he  did  not  need  to.  But  we  have  a  change 
now.  

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  does  the  Senator 
suggest  the  hcnaeowner  do? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  think  if  he  were  to 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Walt  a  minute. 

What  does  the  Senator  suggest  to  the 
consumer  and  hcuneowner  out  here  who 
has  a  gas  stove  and  hot  water  heater? 
Does  he  suggest  for  him  to  buy  a  new 
type  of  hot  water  heater? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  he  suggest  that  he 
buy  a  new  type  of  stove? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No. 

What  I  am  sajring  is  that  he  insulate 
his  h<Mue  and  that  he  take  advantage  of 
what  he  can. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  law  like 
that. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  know  there  is  no  law 
like  that,  but  this  is  a  new  law  as  far  as 
that  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  SARTKE.  I  am  not  against  them 
insulating  their  homes.  But  whore  are 
they  going  to  get  the  money  to  insulate? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  One  thing  that  is  going 
to  give  th«n  an  incentive  for  doing  it  is 
the  tax  incentive.  We  have  been  working 
on  that.      

Mr.  HARTKE.  When  he  insulates  his 
home,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  still 
has  to  pay  the  bill'. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  That  is  right,  but  this 
is  going  to  be  a  saving  to  him  from  now 
on. 

Mr.  HARTE^.  He  caimot  make  ends 
meet  now.  The  poor  guy  may  be  out  of 
work,  drawing  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, to  begin  with. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  What  the  Senator  is  ad- 
vocating is  something  that  is  absolutely 
imworkable,  and  I  think  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  It  is  absolutely  unwoiic- 
able  without  tremendous  cost.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  very  difficult  to  even  start  a 
program  such  as  he  is  advocating.  It  re- 
quiries  pipelines  to  give  first  priority  for 
sales  of  transfers  \mder  the  applicable 
tariff  for  old  natural  gas  to  natural  gas 
distributing  companies,  to  the  extent 
such  old  natural  gas  is  available,  to  meet 
the  reqiiirements  of  each  such  company's 
residental  users  and  small  users. 

What  time  element  do  we  have  In- 
volved in  that  requirement?  When  does 
this  have  to  be  done? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  When  the  law  is  passed. 
As  far  as  the  individual  pipeline  is  con- 
cerned, they  have  computers,  and  the 
FPC  says  it  is  workable.  All  I  am  saying 
and  all  the  amendment  says  is  as  far  as 
the  increase  in  cost  is  concerned  the  in- 
crease In  cost  is  going  to  be  borne  by 
those  people  getting  the  increased  bene- 
fits. That  is  a  remarkably  simple  type 
of  approach  which  is  a  workable  ap- 
proach. 

It  says,  if  we  are  going  to  get  the 
benefits,  then  we  have  to  pay  the  price. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  "No."  The 
Senator  says  we  are  going  to  get  the  ben- 
efits plus  the  fact  he  is  going  to  make 
the  consuming  residential  homeowner 
pay  about  another  $800  milUon.  Why 
should  he  do  it?  For  viiat  earthly  reason 
should  he  be  soaked,  when  he  is  being 


hit  from  every  direction  under  the  sim  to 
begin  with? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Where  did  the  Sena- 
tor get  the  figure  $800  million?  I  am  not 
questionhag  it.  But  I  wish  the  authority 
for  it         

Mr.  HARTKE.  Prom  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  That  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  is  an  increased 
cost  of  200  to  250  biUion  cubic  feet  of 
additional  gas  at  $1.25  roughly. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No,  not  at  $1.25.  That 
is  an  original  estimate.  They  say  it  will 
start  out  at  $300  million  and  ultimately 
run  to  $800  million. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

If  the  Seruitor  wiU  yield  further,  I  do 
not  find  myself  in  as  much  disagreement 
as  my  distinguished  friend  from  Arizona 
with  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  addressed  to  both 
emergency  bills  and  not  to  title  II  of 
910.  What  we  are  really  talking  about  is 
that  25  i>ercent  of  the  ccmsumers  in  this 
cotmtry  are  the  residential  users. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Right. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  We  are  going  to  crank 
into  the  total  amount  sold  imder  existing 
contracts  some  250  billion  cubic  feet  at 
the  flgtu«  that  the  Senator  indicated. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Right. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Really,  the  emergency 
provisions  and  the  authority  to  go  into 
the  intrastate  system  for  additional  gas 
at  a  higher  price  are  for  industries  who 
are  operating  at  the  lowest  priority  and 
who  are  operating  interruptible  con- 
tracts. They  do  so  by  choice.  They  get  a 
lower  rate.  I  do  not  think  this  amend- 
ment is  subject  to  being  worked  out  In  a 
very  expeditious  way  during  the  180- 
day  time  period. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  consid- 
er the  deletion  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
his  amendment  which  is  an  invasion  into 
the  State  corporation  c(Hnmission's  juris- 
diction that  they  have.  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  the  States.  But  I  am  Informed 
some  State  corporation  commissions  to- 
day are  making  that  very  Judgment  that 
he  wants  them  to  make,  which  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  additional  cost  to  go  to  the 
industrial  end  users.  With  deletion  of 
that,  we  maintain  the  system  as  it  works 
now,  and  let  the  State  corporation  com- 
mission set  the  rate  for  tiie  resid^itial 
and  industrial  end  user. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  the  Senator  prepared 
to  debate  this  at  lengtii? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  What? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  either  one  of  Uie 
Senators,  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  or 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  want  to  de- 
bate this  at  length? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  No. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  preparing  to  leave  tiie 
Chamber.  I  wished  to  go  ahead  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  make  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  not  intend  to  de- 
bate this  longer. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
tiie  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  H0LLIN08.  Mr.  Presldoit,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  wishes  to 
s\ipport  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  presmt  In  the  Cham- 
ber. 

I  was-  gone  from  the  Cheonber  mo- 
mentarily to  be  on  the  telephone,  but  I 
now  rej(^  our  colleagues  here,  and  I 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
someone  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Yes. . 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  McCLELLAN  AND  SEN- 
ATOR HRUSKA  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  htr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  after 
the  two  leaders  have  been  recognised, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  ArkMi- 
sas  (Mr.  McClellan),  be  recognlnd  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  followed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hbttska)  ,  to  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATURAL  G.\S  EMERGENCY  ACT  OF 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2310)  to  assiu« 
the  availability  of  adequate  suppUes  of 
natural  gas  during  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1976. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  answer  one  ques- 
tion for  me?  In  Tucson,  Ariz.,  they  have 
a  great  shortage  of  gas.  In  fact,  they  are 
going  to  need  to  even  cut  the  supply  of 
natural  gas  for  the  residential  areas  if 
they  do  not  get  some  improvement  in 
their  supply. 

They  were  going  to  build  a  plant  for 
natural  gas.  It  is  to  be  a  synthetic  plant 
using  naptha.  They  were  buying  it  from 
Southern  Gas  Co.  The  cost  of  the  natural 
gas  would  be  around  $4  a  1,000  cubic  feet. 

How  would  the  Senator  handle  a  situ- 
ation of  that  nature?  Ilils  gas  would  be 
going  to  the  domestic  user. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator fnxn  Arizona,  in  other  words,  is 
there  any  old  natiural  gas  going  into  that 
operation? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Yes,  there  is  old  natural 
gas  going  in  but  not  enough  to  take  care 
at  all  times  of  the  demand. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  I  say  is  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  is  old  natural  gas  into  the 
operation  that  that  would  be  reflected  in 
the  total  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Where  is  that  hi  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  SqiUon  28(a)  (2) : 

The  commission  sbaU  require  all  pipelines 
to  give  priority  for  sales  or  transfers  under 
applicable  powers  for  old  natural  gas  to  nat- 
ural gas  distributing  companies,  to  the  ex- 
tent such  old  natural  gas  Is  available  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  each  such  company,  resi- 
dential usftrs,  and  small  iu«rs. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  How  would  the  rate  be 
apphed  to  that?  It  is  Impractical  to  try  to 
work  out  a  formtUa. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  not  ImpracUcaL 
The  pipelines  and  all  these  people  have 
computers.  That  is  not  impractical  at  all. 
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Hie  tad  Ig  that  It  vould  be  relaUvely 
Asfte  tor  tlMB. 

U*.  -PAMMIN.  Tbat  is  not  true.  Xt  is 
wqrcamvikated.  and  the  Seoator  knovi 
It  I  do  net  think  ^"^^w'TiiTn  Mbn  Nacsl- 
kas  ever  said  ttiis  was  a  woiteble  pro- 
szam.  Is  tbat  correct?  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  lobn  Wagrtkan.  the  f*i*«r«nfl" 
of  the  Federal  Power  Cbnuniadon.  as 
havlns  said  something  about  this  belzv 
an  aecfptable  prorram. 

Mr.  HARIKK.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  says  this  is  a  workable  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  statenent  from  them  that  it  Is  a  work- 
aMe  prognunf  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  tatog  to  direct  a  letter  to  them 
vith  that  question,  beeauae  I  cannot 
»«— gioe  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
WljrtBn  would  want  to  enter  into  such  a 
pnffmia.  which  would  be  so  dliScult  to 


Mr.  BAJXTKE.  The  staff  Informs  me 
Umt  lta«y  did  not  talk  to  Chalnnan  Nas- 
iikaa  penonaUy.  but  they  talked  to  the 
staff  dovm  then,  and  thejr  said  it  was 
a  perfectly  wotfcahle  attoattan. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  So.  Homebody  on  the  staff 
said  it  was  OK. 

Mr.  HABTKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FAirniN.  I  thought  that  was  the 
way  It  would  be.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  C3LBMN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
ffcrnaror  jhldr 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yleU. 

Mir.  OLBNN.  I  probably  will  vote  for 
this  amendment  if  It  comes  to  a  vote  in 
*  abort  time,  but  I  do  have  one  word  of 


I  woald  flod  this  amendment  much 
Bove  palatahie;,  I  must  admit,  if  it  were 
on  aur  otrlglnal  bUl.  6.  2310.  and  not  on 
the  Featson-Bentsen  amendment,  which 
haa  Tirtoally  replaeed  our  bill,  on  this 
basis — ^we  had  a  pricing  limit  «t  the  in- 
tiactaie  free  market  prlee.  which  tended 
te  maaa  that  we  knew  pretty  much 
the  prtoea  were  aobcm  to  be  after 
had  bam  detgmined  by  the  FM- 
Bawer  OoMrtMion  for  the  areas 
WMd  xazntah  tlie  base  information 
far  oica  pridac  Wttb  that  klea  in  mind, 
we  knew  that  taMhMtriea  buyh«  tfaia  new 
•Ml  would  not  have  to  rate  their  price, 
wooidiiot iKve  to  raiae  thalr  coat  of  do- 
tov  hniliiuai.  above  a  eerfeafai  leveL 

I  have  Just  come  from  a  2-taoar  meet- 
bm  vtth  acme  «<  the  Cohmfala  Oac  peo- 
pia.  B  is  one  of  the  major  rqppiien  of 
gas  to  the  prindpally  «^roptpd  area  In 
C3lik>.  They  are  aayliig  that  If  they  are 
•hie  to  boy  gae  on  ttds  •O-day  Bmitatloo. 
which  I  understand  ie  legal  now.  they 
can  aee  it  being  purdiased  at  $2  to  $3 
right  now. 

If  we  get  into  a-^orsening  period  this 
wtaiteE,  I  think  U  is  cooedvahle  that  we 
wffl  aee  gaa  at  14  a  ffvffiMiand  to  some  of 
thoae  areaa.  It  w«dd  be  unraahstie  to  say 
that  an  faidDRtry  to  Ohio  vriifeh  would 
have  to  take  that  whole  load  of  $4.  or 
even  higher,  eooM  stlH  be  ecmpeilUve 
vl^the  nma  Induatry  to  other  States 
^na  energy  aeedi  are  cheaper.  It  might 
become  acadendc  as  to  whether  w«  sot 
M«  sag  crnek  If  the  wteb  load  was 
ViMod  «a  thaaa  putkular  tadurtilea.  I 
vooldXtel  mneh  better  about  this  whole 


Uilng  if  our  Impacted  Industries  had  gas 
with  a  pricing  limit,  albeit  the  free  mar- 
ket Intrastate  price,  as  proposed  by  S. 
2310, -but  now  replaced  by  the  Pearson- 
Bentsen  amendment. 

So  I  probably  will  vote  to  support  of 
tte  (Usttogulshed  Senator  from  Indiana. 
But  I  hope  our  pricing  does  not  get  so 
far  out  of  control  that  we  will  wind  up 
with  Industries  priced  out  of  a  compeO- 
tlve  position  to  their  industry, 

Mr.  BABTKE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator. But  that  reinforces  the  benefits 
of  and  the  necessity  for  the  amend- 
ment— the  fact  that  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  gas  Is  going  to  be  at  $4 
The  Senator  says  that  It  is  going  to  be 
wiree  times  the  price.  I  have  already  said 
that  These  people  are  not  going  to  take 
any  more  of  the  gas  than  they  have  to 
take.  That  Is  aU  the  more  reason  for 
not  going  ahead  and  having  the  resi- 
dential consumer,  who  is  not  at  fault  in 
this  situatiun,  bear  that  burden. 

Quite  honestly.  I  tWnk  that  the  total 
fr**  ^  !?^  situation  does  not  mean 
that  aa  the  gas  Is  gotog  to  go  at  that 
price.  It  Is  only  gotog  to  be  to  the  extent 
that  new  gas  Is  brought  to. 

I  think  there  can  be  a  misconception 
h^  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  total 
Prtce  Is  gotog  to  go  up  to  14.  I  do  not 
thl^  anyone  reaDy  beUeves  that  At  the 

S?^"^*u*  2?^  ^  ^^  percent  to  the 
totality  of  the  United  States. 

♦i,**^_P^'*^-  ^  ®«^*«  completely,  and 
toe  price  mix  will  have    a  mltjgktlng 

r^^:^^'^^^^  "^^  ^*<^*  is  that  the 
residential  consumer,  the  guy  who  is  at 
the  mercy  of  this  whole  operatton,  can- 
w«S^^  through.  We  talk  about  jobs. 
He  would  be  one  of  the  millions  of  nice 

K?'P*t.!r™  ^^  *  i°^  and  cannot  pay 
toelr  bnis  It  Is  bad  enough  to  be  unS- 
ptoyed  and  not  be  able  to  pay  your  bills, 
but  if  you  have  a  job  and  cannot  paj^ 

S^Tis^sr  "^  "  ^^'^  ^ 

Mr.HAHTgE.Iyleld 

1&.  anJTBEN.  Win  the  senator  give 
SL.^2S*  more  definition,  with  xire 
«PecIfl<dty.  of  what  a  smaD  user  is?  I  am 
trytog  to  find  out  where,  for  examrte^ 
farmen  wouldflt  toto  this  sitmiS 
rr^t'^^^E^-  ^f'anners,  to  my  Judg- 
ment, wc^dbe  covered. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  How  far  would  the 
^*^  go  to  tategoriztog  a  smaU  user? 

Mr. HABTKE. BasicaSy^  thetodusWes 
themsehres  have  that  dattl^SriSht 
now  Most  Of  the  gas^SSS^Sd  ffie 
gasdlstrlbuttog  systeiis  havf tSt 

nrS^^t  tl^.'?:^  i^^  »»»«'  at'  the 
prwent  time,  basically,  so  far  as  most 

of  the  gas  that  is  comtog  to  ha/J,  S^: 

"^SfHi?*"  *o  toten^uptabte  laiST 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Is  that  ^MrthTS'  U 
that  aU  of  It?  Just  wlMrtawS^n^m 
et^  for  the  smaD  uS?.  S'tSj  ^STSi 
^dewtand    the    appU<;abm™  of '  SS 
amendment?  ^^ 

rn^l,^^^^'^^-  One  who  uses  leas  than 
SOMcfperday.  ^^ 

Mr.  BOrrSEN.  Where  do  we  read  that 
to  the  legislation? 

Mr.  HABTKK  That  is  the  tVC  regu- 
latton. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  And  tbat  is  what  the 
Senator  proposes  to  adopt  to  this  situa- 
tion—the VPC  regulation? 
Mr.  HABTKE.  Tea. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  With  respect  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  said,  I  potot  out 
that  in  Texas,  where  we  do  not  have 
regulated  prices  on  gas,  where  our  aver- 
age is  running  about  $1.25— and  the 
maximum  at  that  potot  was  52  cents  to 
the  toterstate  system — ^we  found  our 
todustries  operattog  at  the  so-called  dis- 
advantage that  he  spoke  of.  where  the 
plant  to  Ohio  or  to  South  Carolina  or 
to  some  other  Stote  would  be  acquiring 
its  gas  at  a  cost  far  below  the  replace- 
ment cost,  to  effect  giving  a  coDU>etitive 
advantage  to  those  plants,  as  opposed  to 
plants  to  States  where  we  were  trying  to 
tocrease  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  these  gas  reserves. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  doing  any- 
think  on  allocation  or  tricing  to  equalize 
the  price  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  was  referring  to  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HABTKE.  Ihat  is  irrelevant  to  the 
situation. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  He  seems  to  think  It 
was  relevant. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is. 
very  relevant;  but  if  the  Senator  from 
Texas  wants  to  talk  about  it,  if  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  amendment — - 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  He  wanted  to  talk 
about  it.  I  felt  that  it  should  be  an- 
swered, because  we  have  been  to  that 
position  for  4  years. 

Mr.  HABTKE.  I  say  to  the  distto- 
guished  Member  from  Texas  that,  to  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when- 
ever someone  is  opposed  to  an  amend- 
ment, anything  is  relevant,  even  though 
it  is  not  even  remotely  concerned  with 
the  proposition. 

Mr.  PEABSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  couide  of  questions? 
Mr.  BABTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEABSON.  It  is  my  uiulerstand- 
Ing  that  the  Senator's  amendment  ^- 
I^es  not  only  to  the  two  onergency 
proposals  but  also  to  the  so-called  long- 
term  proposal,  permanent  Vg<ff7Btrion- 
Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Under  this  amend- 
ment there  would  be  mrmtant  and  con- 
ttoual  Federal  supervision  of  aU  State 
utility  oommissioDs.  Second,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  termination  of  every  exist- 
ing contract  before  there  would  ever  be  a 
blend-to  of  the  new  prices  under  any 
sort  of  phased  or  deregulation  proposal. 
Is  tiiat  correct? 
Mr.  HABTKE.  That  is  right 
Ux.  PEARSON.  I  think  it  is  highly 
unworkable. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President  today, 
throughout  the  Nation,  our  utility  com- 
panies are  to  trouble.  They  do  not  have 
the  fundi  to  many  areas  of  tlie  country 
to  expand  and  to  take  care  of  the  re- 
quirements they  have  presently,  much 
less  to  be  able  to  operate,  with  the  to- 
flattonary  trends  we  have,  and  conttaue 
to  provide  low-cost  natural  gas  to  their 
consiunos. 

It  always  sounds  good  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  protect  the  homeowner.  We 
aU  want  to  pzoteet  the  taomeowaer.  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  want  to  be  realistic 
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about  what  is  tovdved.  When  we  talk 
about  some  25  percent  of  the  gas — ^25  per- 
cent is  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures.  When  we  say  that  only  25 
percent  is  utilized  by  homeowners,  we 
must  realize  that  the  cost  of  distribution 
of  that  gas  is  many  times  over  what  it 
costs  to  distribute  the  gas  to  todustrial 
centers.  We  have  long  lines,  of  distribu- 
tion throughout  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try at  very  expensive  cost.  Then  we  have 
labor  tavolved — treading  of  the  meters 
and  checking  of  the  different  imits  that 
are  involved  to  the  service  of  the  product. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  left 
to  a  State  regulatory  body  as  it  is  now. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government, 
why  should  we,  on  the  Senate  floor,  start 
setting  natiu-al  gas  prices  for  the  service 
of  gas  to  Boise,  Idaho,  or  wherever  it  may 
be.  Why  should  that  not  be  left  up  m 
that  regulatory  agency?  They  know 
what  they  are  up  against.  They  are  cer- 
tainly obligated  to  see  that  the  mdustry, 
the  utility  company  tovolved,  has  a  fair 
return  on  ite  tovestment  or  they  will  not 
be  able  to  conttoue  giving  the  services 
required.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
placing  a  barrier  on  the  companies  to 
take  care  of  the  consumer,  the  home- 
owner. 

We  are  not  helping  the  homeowner.  We 
are,  in  many  ways,  threatening  his  very 
semce.  If  we  decide  that  we  are  going  to 
dictate  to  the  regulatory  agencies  what 
they  can  do  in  regard  to  rates  charged, 
then  we  are  going  a  long  way  down  the 
path,  beyond  what  we  have  ever  gone 
before.  It  certainly  is  gotog  to  he  highly 
detrimentol. 

When  we  say  that  this  load  can  be 
thrown  onto  industry,  todustry,  too,  is 
carrying  a  heavy  load.  In  many  instances, 
they  are  not  operattog  at  full  capacity. 
They  have  many  people  laid  off  because 
they  do  not  have  the  volimie  of  bustoess 
that  they  normally  have  had  in  the  past. 
So  here  we  are  going  to  place  a  fiu-ther 
burden  on  them. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  says  that 
that  can  Just  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  know  that  it  does  not  work 
that  way.  We  cannot  Just  pass  on  to  the 
consumer  every  item  of  Increased  cost.  If 
we  could  do  that,  we  would  not  have  very 
competitive  todustry  in  our  country.  In 
fact,  we  have  built  oiu:  private  enterprise 
system  on  competition,  on  the  ability  to 
produce.  Low-cost  energy  has  been  a  very 
important  part  of  that. 

In  fact,  we  are  able  to  pay  wages  three 
to  four  times  what  are  paid  to  many  to- 
dustrial countries  of  the  world — to  fact, 
most  of  them.  Why  have  we  been  able  to 
do  that?  Because  we  have  had  low-cost 
energy  and  we  have  used  it  efiQciently. 
Now,  tf  we  stert  making  provisions  such 
as  have  been  suggested  l)y  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  we  are  tearing  down  the 
very  structure  that  has  helped  build  this 
country.  I  hope  that  this  amendment  is 
defeated.  I  am  sure  that  if  it  is  not,  it  is 
going  to  have  a  very  detrimental  effect 
on  the  final  outcome  of  this  legislation. 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agredng  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
toble  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  toble. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second? 

There  is  not  a  suflQcient  second. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  teble. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.      

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufBcient  second. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistent  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  tobllng 
motion  that  I  made.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  toble  Mr. 
Hartks's  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  totention  of 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment  to  make 
a  modification  of  the  enforcraaent  sec- 
tion. Prol)ably  the  better  procedure 
would  he  for  us  to  take  some  time  to 
make  sure  the  drafting  is  correct,  rather 
tiian  go  ahead  and  draft  this  in  a  few 
momente.  What  I  wish  to  do  at  this  time 
is  explato  what  we  totend  to  do. 

We  totend  to  take  section  28(b) ,  and 
that  part  which  de^Js  with  enforcement 
would  be  deleted  from  the  amendment. 
In  lieu  thereof,  we  would  have  a  clear 
imderetanding  that  the  enforcement 
procedures  imder  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  would  still  be  in  effect.  Sec- 
ondarily, the  amendment  would  be 
modified  to  an  extent  to  apply  only  to 
the  emergency  section  rather  than  as  it 
applies  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  laid  aside  until  such  time  as  these 
changes  can  be  made. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Met  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gesUthe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENSMEHT   MO.    951 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  printed  amendment  No.  951  and 
ask  that  the  clerk  report 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report 


The  assistent  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DOMENICI)  proposes  an  amendment  to  tbe 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Feakbon,  as 
foUows: 

on  page  7,  Une  10,  Insert  as  a  new  sub- 
section "(e)"  and  renumber  tbe  foUowlng 
subsections  as  appropriate,  tbe  following: 

(f)  Tbe  Commlston  sball  also  exempt  from 
any  rule  under  this  section  the  burning  of 
natural  gas  by  powerplants  for  tbe  purpose 
of  operating  pollution  abatement  sytems. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  one 
that  I  think  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as 
far  as  the  management  of  the  bill  is 
concerned,  will  accept. 

I  offer  this  amendment  to  the  tong- 
term  section  of  the  Pearson  bill,  whereto, 
under  that  section,  the  priorities  for  the 
use  of  natural  gas  to  the  future  woufd  be 
set  out. 

Because  there  was  not  sufKcient  knowl- 
edge about  what  we  are  presently  ustog 
to  clean  up  the  coal  to  our  powerplants, 
I  do  not  think  we  knew  that  we  used 
natural  gas,  not  to  large  quantities,  but 
actually  the  energizer  for  the  pollution 
equipment  to  coal-biuning  plants  is 
natural  gas-energized  at  this  potot. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  in  the  long- 
term  proposal  where  you  phase  out  cer- 
tato  uses,  tocludtog  use  of  natural  gas 
to  make  electricity,  that  you  are  movtog 
to  the  direction  of  usmg  more  coal,  and 
when  you  use  nwre  coal,  the  present 
tecimology  is  to  order  to  clean  that  coed 
up  you  use  a  natural  gas-fired  piece  of 
equipment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  among  the 
highest  priorities  would  be  the  priority 
tliat  we  conttoue  to  make  available  for 
the  coal-burning  utility  the  natural  gas 
that  is  needed  to  clean  up  their  stocks. 
That  is  all  this  amendment  would  do. 

In  that  section  where  we  have  set  up 
the  priorities  for  futiu-e  use  and  phastog 
out  of  some  uses,  tocludtog  the  use  of 
natural  gas  for  boiler  energizing,  I  think 
we  could  specifically  toclude  as  one  of 
the  high  priorities  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  use  natiu^  gas  for  the  pol- 
lution cleanup  equipment 

I  have  talked  with  Senator  PsAP.s<m,> 
and  I  am  sure  he  concurs.  I  think  Sena- 
tor Glenn,  as  the  fioor  manager  on  the 
opposite  side,  would  concur  that  it  is 
probably  an  oversight  to  not  tocluding 
this  as  one  of  the  high  uses  in  the  fu- 
ture of  natiural  gas. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLENN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  figures  that^igeuld  todlcate  how 
much  natural  gaMMad  to  this  manner? 

Mr.  DOBOENIcHMB'say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  have 
no  quantitoUve  figure.  However,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  smsdl  amount;  to  fact  I  am 
quite  certoto  the  Senator  can  rely  on  oui* 
experience  in  New  Mexico  that  it  is  a 
very  small  amount 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Senator  is 
familiar  with  the  famous  Four  Comers 
coal-burning  utility  plants,  I  think  the 
Senator  knows  they  have  put  to  the  most 
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dBMiup  tecJmology  in  thdr  aec- 
ODd  pbtm.  and  thtr  cannot  today  nor 
U  jaan  Iram  now.  from  what  we  know, 
day  HP  ttaoie  stacks  wltb  tbe  praaent 
eqoJipBMni;  wbleh  is  reaOy  an  they  aee 
in  light,  unless  they  can  use  a  small 
amount  of  nataral  gas  to  otMw^jf  the 
PoDwtian  aiiatemeat  equipment. 

I  tttak  In  llie  ftraine  of  referenoe  it  is 
substaurtJaPy  Jess  than  any  of  tbe  other 
ivlailty  Items  set  up.  It  Is  nothing  Uke 
the  agTicoltnral  use  in  the  country  or 
any  of  flie  others.  It  would  be  a  very 
smaU  qoantlty  in  tenns  of  the  mergy  we 
"re  geteg  to  prodooe  througAi  the  burn- 
ing of  flie  coal,  and  I  really  think  we 
would  end  up  with  a  hiattu  and  we 
may  have  to  come  here  for  an  exemp- 
tion in  S  or  4  years  if  we  do  not  put  it 
in  now  because  there  is  no  other  way  to 
doit 

Mr.  OLENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DCMffiENICL  I  am  delighted  to 
yidd. 

Mr.  aUENN.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
Question  is  that  in  some  of  the  smoke- 
stadk  cleaning  techniques  and  after- 
bomlng  tedmiquea,  as  they  caU  it.  of 
emissions  cootral  firom  coal  use,  there 
were  some  proposals  made  that  would 
hare  required  large  uses  (S  natural  gas 
or  other  energy  to  dean  up  some  of  the 
smoke  coming  out^  some  of  the  proposals 
required  quite  laige  uses.  I  am  sure  that 
is  not  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  mmmswl 

Mr.  DOJOanCI.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  OLEim.  I  Just  wanted  to  Include 
in  the  record  here,  if  the  figures  were 
avaflable,  what  amounts  of  natural  gas 
Bight  be  used  for  what  energy  outznit  I 
know  Ifals  varies  quite  widdy  with  the 
typea  of  coal  being  used.  For  fagtaTi^«f 
with  fairly  clean  low-suUur  tyi>e  coal 
you  can  get  by  with  a  lesser  use  of  natu- 
ral gas  or  other  scrubber  technlquea  than 
you  can  with  some  of  the  2  to  4  percent 
high  sulfur  ooal  Oiat  is  common  throufl^- 
ottt  the  Appalachian  area. 

Mr.  DOMBNICL  That  is  absolutely 
coeraet. 

Mr.  CHiENN.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
.zalge  this  qnestlen.  n  ttere  are  any  flg- 
nns  avaflalde  bsfora  vottaig  on  this,  or 
which  oovkl  beobtalnadas  toestimatee 
of  the  gas  being  used.  I  think  it  would 
be  good  tnCoRMitlan  to  have. 

Mr.  DOMXNICL  Let  me  say  to  the 
disttnguished  Senator  from  Ohio  this 
came  up  when  I  took  the  nQ)eettve 
MPs  to  my  State,  had  a  puhUe  forum.  The 
Vov  Ooraets  utility  power  eoopany  that 
has  them  installed  now  to  dean  up  tbe 
^idks  had  »chfpiee  torensw  an  tiie  ra- 

tha*  for  the^ij&Cr^lirture  th^ 
WBOU  not  ss««Hm1P  to  Ma  Hew  Mex 
leoH 
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I  would  profess,  if  Am  Senator 

that  Iha  faileiit  and  thmst  are  conrect, 
ttiat  we  ooRdd.  iimImuw.  imto  on  it  to- 
day, sni  Z  wotfd  warn*  the  flsMtor  we 
wn.  fealvMB  OM  Ctaa  Air  aribeoorndt- 
tee  whldk  we  have  asked  to  get  some 


evldenee.  and  some  power  comixmies,  try 
to  bring  the  qiiantity  in  and  if .  as  a 
matter  of  tact,  it  is  substantial,  we  can 
reconsider  the  matter. 

It  appears  to  me  we  ought  to  get  it 
into  the  legislation  now  while  we  have  a 
chance,  and  I  will  assure  the  Senate  I 
wiU  tiy  to  get  that  other  information  to 
him  and  Into  the  record. 

Mr.  GOiBlN.  I  would  not  want  to  op- 
pose the  amendment.  I  would  like  to  see 
those  figures,  however.  I  think  there 
would  be  a  variation  between  the  com- 
paraUvdy  clean  coal  used  In  the  Four 
Comers  area  and  the  coal  that  might 
be  common  throughout  much  of  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  country,  the  high-sulfur 
coal.  I  do  not  know  that  that  Is  tbe  case, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  some  figures,  if 
there  are  any. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  wlU  tiy  to  get 
that. 

Let  me  correct  the  record  in  terms  of 
my  oral  statement  I  called  up  amend- 
ment No.  951,  and  it  is  the  same  thing 
I  have  described,  but  on  the  short-term 
emergency.  My  amendment  962  that  I 
win  call  up  next  Is  on  the  long-term  pro- 
visions, so  everyttilng  we  have  said  at 
this  point  is  accurate  exc^t  951  implies 
to  "prtoritising"  under  the  emergency 
sectioa. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  Senator  and.  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  It  is  acceptable.  It  is  a  good 
amendment  But  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  wants  to  see  some  docu- 
ments, some  factual  information  and,  If 
the  Senator  will  withhold  a  vote  on  this 
«mtll  he  can  supply  that  information,  I 
think  it  would  be  helpfuL 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Does  the  Senator  from 
CMiio  destav  that  we  hold  iv  on  the  vote 
or  that  we — I  am  not  going  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  wlU  not  hold  up  the 
vote  on  this.  I  think  the  amount  Is  prob- 
ably snuUl  enough,  but  I  think  it  is  good 
to  get  tbe  figures.  I  do  no^  want  to  hold 
up  the  vote,  but  then  we  can  put  tbe  fig- 
ures in  the  record  if  we  want  them.  If 
they  turn  out  to  be  horroidous  figures, 
we  may  want  to  reconsider,  if  it  turned 
out  tliat  way. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  wlU  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  if  it  is  a  large  use  we 
will  have  to  consider  a  whole  new  system 
beoaoae  some  of  it  will  have  to  use  it  but 
not  others,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  the  case, 
lyleld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
umnmnta.  iuibiunt  sounrnD  om  ooMxmci 
xo.  Ml 


■Ux.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  ttie  Junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  ideased  that  the 
sp(msor8.  Mr.  PxAuoir  and  Mr.  BnmBr, 
of  thesubstHnte  amendment  No.  919.  in 
modifying  (heir  amendment  are  aecct)t- 
ing  a  change  to  the  boiler  fud  tdiaseout 
prpvishm  that  will  give  small  municipal 
powerplants  greater  flexibility  in  con- 
verting to  sonrees  of  energy  other  than 
natural  gaa. 

Tbe  change  bx  the  rf^flnmnn  of  boiler 
fud  will  exempt  smaQ  mimieipal  gen- 
erating units  wbldi  have  len  than  25 
megawatts  rated  net  generating  capacity 
or  which  are  part  of  an  electric  utilities 


system  with  a  to^  net  generating  capac- 
ity at  150  megawatts  or  less. 

I  would  Just  emphasise  that  this  change 
is  a  reasonable  one.  It  Is  based  on  eco- 
nomic practicality  and  on  the  existing 
physical  circumstances  of  coal  and  dec- 
trie  distribution  systons.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  significant  harm  done 
to  the  overall  natural  gas  picture  by  this 
exempti<»i. 

XMPOSTANCE   OF   EX3CMPTIOH 

In  the  State  of  Kansas,  we  have  63 
communities  that  are  affected  by  this 
exemption. 

Many  of  the  city  managers  or  dectrlc 
superintendents  of  these  communities 
have  contacted  me  to  indicate  the  finan- 
cial disaster  they  would  face  if  the  boiler 
fuel  phaseout  previously  included  in 
amendment  No.  919  were  enacted.  As  sev- 
eral of  them  stated,  most  of  them  almost 
certainly  would  simply  "go  broke." 

The  key  proUem  centers  around  the 
proportionately  large  capital  outlay  these 
smaller  towns  have  made  to  set  up  thdr 
own  electric  generating  facilities. 

My  hometown  of  Russell,  for  example, 
has  invested  $8  to  $10  million  in  their 
powerplant  This  is  not  an  unusually 
large  figure  for  a  small  nnwl  community, 
and  some  are  even  larger. 

Several  city  managers  advised  me  that 
they  only  recently  purchased  new  gas 
turbines,  and  their  problem  is  even 
greater. 

The  proportionately  large  investments 
made  by  these  63  communities  were  pred- 
icated on  being  able  to  use  the  facilities 
for  the  entire  life  of  the  equipment  so  as 
to  even  out  the  cost.  If  they  were  sud- 
denly forced  to  shut  down  and  hook  up 
to  a  larger  municipal  network  or  to  con- 
vert to  coal  or  dlesel  full  time,  the  fi- 
nancial ImiMct  would  tie  disastrous. 

In  addition  to  the  capital  outlay  prob- 
lem, there  are  also  problems  for  small 
powerplants  in  trying  to  convert  to  al- 
ternate sources  of  energy. 

For  many  small  Kansas  communities, 
coal  conversion  is  unrealistic  because 
adequate  supplies  of  coal  are  inaccessible 
or  dUScult  to  obtain.  Tliere  would  also 
be  a  conversion  cost  dlsproporUoiuitely 
heavy  for  small  communities. 

Tba  option  of  buying  power  from  larger 
generating  systems  is  also  not  always 
available.  Many  large  municipals  are 
having  trouble  meeting  thdr  own  com- 
mitments and  could  not  take  on  new 
customers  even  if  they  wanted.  Whde- 
sale  purchase  of  dectrldty  fnnn  a  larger 
syston  could  impose  onerous  charges  or 
terms  on  small  systons. 

While  these  small  powerplants  might 
have  the  capacity  to  use  middle  distillate 
or  residual  fud  oil.  the  cost  of  burning 
petroleum  products  would  be  200  to  500 
percent  greater,  which  is  economlcaUy 
tmreasonaUe. 

amroB  BKinncANCE 

The  impaet  of  this  exemption  on  the 
overall  natural  gas  situation  is  tnsii^- 
icaal 

Tha  <S  p— erpiants  involved  in  Kansas 
used  only  a  total  of  about  11  asffllon  Mcf 
in  1974.  That  was  only  about  1.2  perocnt 
of  our  total  production  in  the  State.  Al- 
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lowing  that  consumption  to  c(mtinxie  win 
do  no  appreciable  harm  to  the  overall 
shortage.  The  insignificant  benefit  that 
could  be  gained  for  the  overall  sttuallan 
by  cutting  them  off  would  be  totally  dis- 
proportionate to  the  severe  harddiip 
caused  for  those  small  communities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  exemption  of 
these  small  powerplants  will  not  predude 
their  conversion  to  alternate  sources.  As 
new  deregulated  natural  gas  comes  on 
stream,  as  provided  by  this  amendment, 
the  use  of  natural  gas  for  power  genoa- 
tion  will  become  economlcaUy  more 
equivalent  to  using  other  energy  sources. 
At  that  time  it  will  be  more  appropriate 
and  econ(Hnlcally  feasible  to  convert 
from  natural  gas  to  some  other  fuel.  The 
exempti(m  simi^  allows  more  flexibility 
In  making  that  conversion. 

OTHKS    STATES    SIMII.AK 

Kansas  is  not  the  only  State  with  small 
rural  communities  in  this  situation. 

As  I  understand,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Nebrasica  are  particularly  concerned 
about  having  this  exemption.  Tliere  are 
undoubtedly  many  other  States  that  I  am 
unaware  of  that  greatly  need  it  as  well. 

The  change  in  the  definition  of  boiler 
fuel  use  is  consistent  with  that  used  by 
the  environmental  protection  agency  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  So  this 
change  will  make  this  bill  more  consist- 
ent with  existing  law  and  practice. 

The  burning  of  natural  gas  for  the  nec- 
essary processes  of  ignition,  startup,  test- 
ing and  flame  stabilization  is  also  of  great 
importatuse  to  powerplants.  I  am  pleased 
that  amendment  No.  919  already  provides 
for  such  uses. 

Mr.  President  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  believes  that  this  change  makes 
amendment  No.  919  more  reasonable  and 
more  acceptable.  It  is  my  hope  that  it 
will  be  adc^ted  by  the  Senateas  modified. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(Later  In  the  day  the  following  pro- 
ceedings occurred:) 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President  on  my 
amendment  No.  951.  which  has  recoitly 
passed,  there  was  a  typographical  error. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  my 
amendment  No.  951,  the  reference  to 
page  7,  that  7  be  changed  to  32;  that  the 
line  which  is  referred  to  as  line  10  be 
changed  to  6;  and  that  the  paragraph  in 
line  1  (f )  be  changed  to  (d) . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AUXNBMENT    NO.    952 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President  I  call 
up  my  amouiment  No.  952. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  deiic  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  <roza  New  Mnlco  (Mr.  Do- 
MKKici)  proposes  an  amendment  No.  952. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  7,  One  10.  Insert  as  a  new  sub- 
section "W  and  rentunt>er  the  fOIlowtng 
subsections  as  appropriate,  the  foUowlng: 

(d)  The  Administrator  shaU  also  exempt 
from  any  rule  under  tlUs  section  flM  burning 
of  nataral  gas  by  powerplants  for  ttM  por- 
poee  of  operating  pollution  abatement  sys- 
tems. 


Ikfir.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  tills 
amendment  is  identical  to  tbe  one  I  just 
discussed,  identical  in  language  and  pri- 
ority. It  merdy  places  in  the  permanent 
part  of  the  Pearson  legislatkm  as  a  pri- 
ority future  use  that  same  one  which 
will  permit  us  to  use  natural  gas  in 
poweridants  for  the  operation  of  pol- 
lution abatement  equipment 

The  arguments  are  the  same.  This  is 
long  term  and  the  first  one  was  during 
the  6-month  emergency. 

Mr.  President  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amoid- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  I  ask  imanimoxis 
consent  to  make  three  modifications  in 
the  existing  amendment  I  was  intend- 
ing to  do  this.  I  understand  I  must  have 
unanimous  consent  because  of  the  agree- 
ment as  to  time  to  vote. 

Let  me  say  that  the  three  modifica- 
tions are,  first,  the  exemption  of  the  very 
small  electric  utilities  in  the  very  small 
towns  in  the  country;  second,  it  ddetes 
and  takes  out  the  priority  provisions 

Mr.  HOTT.TNOS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes,  I  yidd. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  tUnk  the  Sttiator 
is  going  to  be  very  deliberate  and  go 
right  through  it  and  I  will  say  if  he 
gives  us  a  few  more  minutes,  we  can 
check  it  out 

Mr.  PEARSON.  All  right 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Then  the  Senator 
can  make  this  for  the  Record  on  (me 
occasion,  and  I  think  we  can  agree  to  it. 
Is  that  all  right? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINOa  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  PEARS<:»«.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hattibld)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  ccmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  ccxisent  to  make  certain 
modifications  to  amendment  No.  919, 
which  have  been  cleared  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frmn  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modifications  are  as  follows: 

MoooTCKTioxs  or  AKzmiiaare  No.  019 .. 

On  page  a,  strike  lines  23  through  24,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ''In- 
clude a  natural-gas  company  as  defined 
In  section  2(6)  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  (16 
0.8.O.  717a(8)).". 

On  page  3,  lines  4  and  6,  strike  "(1)"  and 
"(U)",  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and 
"(B)  ".respectively. 

On  page  3,  strike  Unes  9  through  16,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(4)  'Boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas'  means 
tbe  use  of  natural  gas  as  the  source  of  fuel 
In  a  generating  unit  of  more  than  25  mega- 


watts rated  net  generating  capacity  er  In 
any  unit  which  Is  part  ol  an  electrls  utUitles 
system  with  a  total  net  ganersttng  eiyaalty 
of  more  than  ISO  megawatts  tar  tbe  purpose 
of  generating  electricity  for  dlsUrlbutlon. 

"■(6)  'Propane'  means  (A)  tbe  chemical 
C,H,  In  Its  commercial  form  whether  recov- 
ered fnwa  natural-gas  streams  or  crude  oil 
re&nlng,  (B)  the  C,H,  component  of  raw 
domestic  mixtures  containing  more  than  10 
percent  of  such  component  by  weight,  and 
(C)  commercial  propane-butane  mixes  con- 
taining by  weight  more  than  10  percent  of 
propane  and  not  more  than  5  percent  of 
constltutents  other  than  propane  or  bu- 
tane.". 

On  page  3,  strike  line  26,  and  on  page  4. 
strike  lines  1  and  2,  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  foUowlng: 

"  'Sac.  104.  Section  7(c)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  7l7f(c))  Is  amended  by  des- 
ignating the  two". 

On  page  4,  line  26,  strike  "2"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "1". 

On  page  7,  Unes  18  and  21.  strike  "(1)" 
and  "(U)",  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(A)** 
and  "(B",  respectively. 

On  page  8.  strike  lines  4  and  5,  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "section  1 
of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  (15  U.8.C.  717).  For". 

On  page  9,  line  1,  strike  "(other  than 
synthetic  natural-gas  feedstock)". 

On  page  9,  strike  lines  7  through  16,  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "duc- 
tlon  of  propane.  Such  orders  and  reg- 
ulations Shan  be  consistent  with  tbe  alloca- 
tion provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended 
(16U.8.C.  763).". 

On  page  20,  strike  lines  17  through  23, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  tbe  foUowlng: 
"U.S.C.  717w):  and  (2)  amending  section 
1  thereof  by  redesignating  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  as  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(d).  respectively,  and  Inserting  thnfln  the 
following  new  subsection: 

" '  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nat- 
\iral  Gas  Act".'". 

On  page  20,  line  24.  strtke  "2(b)",  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "l(o)". 

On  page  21,  line  2,  strike  "  '(b)' ",  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "  '(c)'  ". 

On  page  21,  line  6,  strike  "25",  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "24". 

On  page  21.  lines  15  and  IB.  strike  "(1)" 
and  "(U)",  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(A)- 
and  "(B) ",  respectively. 

On  page  21,  strike  Unes  22  and  23,  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  2  of  tbe  Natural 
Oas  Act  (16  U.S.C.  717a)  U  amended". 

On  page  22,  strike  lines  3  through  S,  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '  (7)  'Boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas'  means 
the  use  of  natural  gas  as  the  source  of  fuel 
In  a  generating  unit  of  more  than  25  mega- 
watts rated  net  generating  capacity  or  In  any 
unit  which  Is  part  of  an  electric  utlUtlee 
system  with  a  total  net  generating  capacity 
of  more  than  150  megawatts  lor  tbe  purpose 
of  generating  electricity  for  distribution.". 

On  page  22.  Hues  7,  9,  and  14,  strike  "(1)". 
"(U)".  and  "(Ul)".  and  Uisert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"(A)",  "(B)",  and  "(C)",  respecttrely. 

On  page  S3,  strike  Unes  S  and  4,  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng : 

"  'Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  IMnral 
Oas  Act  (16  U.ac.  7l7c(a) )  U  amended**. 

On  page  23,  line  12.  strike  "25".  and  Insert 
m  Ueu  yMrectf  "24". 

On  page  28,  strike  lines  20  and  21,  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(b)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  7X7c(e))  Is  amended  by". 

On  page  24,  Unes  4  and  9.  strike  "(t) "  and 
"(It)",  and  tasert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(A)"*  and 
"(B)".  ra^ectlvely. 

On  page  24,  line  8,  strtte  "26".  and  losert 
m   lieu   thereof   "24". 
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"-^Ob  ^ii«»  M,  •trike  lines  ao  and  ai,  and 
IriMPt  la  ttau  tBanoT  tti*  following: 

"•  CM.-  M«.  SBOtlon  5(a)  of  th*  Natural 
Ow  Att''(ll>-Tr^.C.  T17d(a))  Is  amendMl". 

OB^|Mi|»DA.  lines  4  and  S,  strike  "(1)"  and 
"(in",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and 
"'^B}'.  MMpectlvtiy. 

Ob  peg*  35.  line  8.  strike  "25".  and  insert 
tn  11^  thereof  "M". 

On  page  15.  strike  lines  20  througb  23, 
and  faiaeft  In  lieu  thereof  tbe  foQowlng: 

"'  See.  907.  Seetion  14  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717m)  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  tbereof  the  following  new  sub- 
■eetlen:". 

On  page  27.  line  11.  strike  "25".  and  In- 
sert In  lieu   thereof  "24". 

On  pages  28.  lines  I.  2,  and  3.  strike  "(l)^ 
"(H)",  and  "(HI)",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
-(A)".   "(B)",   and   "(O)",   respectively. 

On  page  39.  line  30,  strike  "36",  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "26". 

On  page  80.  line  18,  strike  "27",  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "26". 

On  page  33,  line  l.  strike  "8".  and  insert 
In  lieu  tberaof  "V. 

On  page  33,  line  13.  strike  "18",  and  insert 
to  Ueu  thereof  "17". 

lie.  PEARSON.  iSx.  President,  I  sug- 
gest tbe  abBcnce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  eaU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
jtroceeded  to  call  the  roll. .. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quomm  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecttop.  jt  is  so  ordered. 

ICr.  HASVIKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
^  Hie     PRBBIDINa     OFFICER.     The 
•mebdment  will  be  stated. 

llie  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  read 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tbe  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  Une  17,  after  "Commerce  in- 
sert the  following: 

"Providing  further.  That  It  shall  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Natiiral  Oas  Act  (as  amended) 
for  any  natoral-gas  distributing  conytany  to 
charge  residential  users  and  smaU  users  (as 
dflAzMd  by  the  Commission)  rates  which  re- 
Heet  any  ooets  Inovrred  by  an  latsntate 
transporter  as  a  result  of  purchases  of  natu- 
ral gas  made  ptirsuant  to  an  exemption 
granted  under  this  section.". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
aiaidmfrtt,  as  I  indicated  previously,  in 
mibstanee.  is  tbe  basic  provision  of  the 
aBNDdment  heretofore  submitted  by  the 
Seaatof  from  Indiana.  The  two  changes 
are  tn  resard  to  the  enforcement  section, 
wBkh  is  ddeted  from  this  amendment, 
which  means,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  that  Ifae  enforecment  sections  of  the 
Federal  Power  Conmlaalon,  as  presently 
would  be  effective  under  this 
It;     and.    second,    that    this 

Jit  will  apply  only  to  the  Pear- 

son-Bentsen  substitute,  the  temporary 
legldation,  and  is  not  applicaUe  to  the 
permanent  legtelation,  as  it  was  hereto- 
fore. 

This  amendment,  basically,  provides 
thai  an  the  emergency  legislation,  the 
consumer-homeowner  and  small  users, 
aa  defined  by  tb/e  Federal  Power  Com- 
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mission  at  the  present  time,  would  not 
have  an  increase  in  their  price  and  that 
the  price  would  pass  through  to  the  other 
users  who  are  tfddng  the  gas. 

B«r.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  H0LIJN08.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendmoit. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  fellows: 

On  page  32,  after  line  20  (page  33,  after 
line  30  in  Amendment  919  as  amended 
through  10/3/75),  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"KSSn>ENTIAI.  AND  OTHXS  SMALL  T7BE1IS 

"  'Src.  28.  GeifnuL. — The  Commission 
shaU— 

"'(a)  require  pipelines  to  file  separate 
tailffs  with  respect  to  (A)  old  natxiral  gas 
and  (B)  new  natural  gas  (including  syn- 
thetic or  liquefied  natural  gas)  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  to  reflect  the  price  and  aver- 
age annual  volumes  of  each  which  enter 
each  such  pipeline; 

"•(b)  require  all  pipelines  to  give  first 
priority  for  sale*  of  transfers  under  the  ap- 
plicable tariff  for  old  natural  gas  to  natural 
gas  distributing  companies,  to  the  extent 
such  old  natiual  gas  Is  available,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  each  such  company's 
residential  users  and  small  uMrs;   and 

"  "(c)  promulgate  rules  to  govern  sales, 
exchanges,  or  transfers  among  pipelines  and 
sales,  exchanges,  or  transfers  to  natural  gas 
distributing  companies  served  by  multiple 
pipelines,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve 
the  pmpose  of  this  section. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  my 
c(dleagues  who  are  interested,  this  is  the 
Hartke  amendment  which  I  supported, 
but  made  applicable  to  title  2  of  the 
Pearson-Bentsen  substitute. 

With  respect  to  the  emergency  period, 
very  little  of  that  Increased  cost  to  the 
pipeline  would  be  reflected  in  a  new  rate 
increase  for  residential  users  or  home- 
owners. 

The  onergency  period  Is  really  for 
November,  December,  January,  February, 
and  March.  Under  the  Pearson-Bentsen 
amendment,  it  expires  the  first  part  of 
April.  So  there  is  a  minimal  time  for 
these  increased  costs  of  decontrolled 
prices  of  gas  to  come  into  being  and  very 
little  opportunity,  ttirough  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  rate  setting  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  varibus 
utilities  commissions  of  ttie  several 
States,  to  increase  the  rates  for  home- 
owners. It  could  be  to  some  extent.  But 
in  the  future  the  real  burden  would  be 
upon  the  captive  customers,  the  house- 
holders of  Amei-ica,  under  this  distorted 
idea  that  regulation  is  responsible  for 
the  natural  gas  shortage. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  looked  at  the 
law.  If  we  followed  its  history  and  admin- 
istration, to  make  certain  that  there 
were  no  shortages  we  would  all  be  calling 
for  stricter  enforcement  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  of  1938.  Iliat  Natural  Oas  Act 
was  premised  on  the  Idea  that  there  were 


large  volumes  of  natural  gas  in  several 
States— Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana 
and  others— available  for  the  interstate 
market,  If  one  could  be  developed. 

The  Natural  Oas  Act  was  passed  at  the 
behest  of  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  of 
Texas,  at  the  behest  of  the  Texas  gas 
industry  and  investors  who  in  effect  said 
to  the  Congress,  "Look,  we're  are  willing 
to  invest  the  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  order  to  lay  down  the  inter- 
state pipelines  to  serve  and  build  an 
Interstate  market,  but  we  need  some  of 
fche  authority  of  a  public  utility— speci- 
fically, the  protection  for  rates,  the  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  to  a  particular  area, 
and.  more  than  anything  else,  the  right 
of  eminent  domain."  They  needed  the 
i-ight  to  condemn  land  and  lay  those 
pipelines. 

As  a  private,  free  enterprise  Industiy, 
you  cannot  lay  that  pipeline  for  example 
across  Senator  Hansen's  land  in  Wyo- 
ming. There  must  be  a  superior  public 
purpose. 

So  they  came  to  Congress  and  said, 
"We  want  to  be  able  to  develop  what  we 
are  bm-ning  off  in  the  noonday  Sun." 

They  were  told,  "All  right;  In  order  to 
do  that,  there  have  to  be  certain  rules 
and  regulations."  Specifically,  one  rule 
was  that  in  order  to  serve  a  market  and  be 
certified,  the  pipeline  must  represent  to 
the  Commission  that  they  had  a  20 -year 
supply  of  gas  to  back  up  that  petition  for 
certification  of  a  pipeline  to  serve  a  par- 
ticular market.  That  was  a  mutual  thing. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Commission  in 
order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  users 
in  a  particular  area  wanted  the  right  to 
have  hearings  and  require  the  evidence 
to  be  submitted  to  be  sure  the  particular 
applicant  was  reliable  and  had  sufficient 
gas  supply.  The  Commission  would  deny 
a  certificate  to  an  applicant  who  was 
not  financially  responsible  or  had  not  ob- 
tained a  long-term  supply  of  gas. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  In- 
dustry, having  to  pay  out  the  millions  of 
dollai's  in  oi-der  to  lay  these  lines  across 
the  countryside  to  serve  America,  cer- 
tainly had  to  have  protection  to  assure 
an  adequate  return  on  theii'  Investment. 
They  would  not  Invest  their  money  and 
then  find  out  that  they  had  competing 
lines  coming  In,  cutting  the  rates,  bring- 
ing In  the  so-called  competitive  free  mar- 
ket forces,  which.  In  turn,  would  have 
undercut  their  investment.  Such  com- 
petition, would  have  cut  out  the  financial 
support  that  is  so  necessary  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  tremendous  American 
industry— the  sixth  largest  hi  all  of  this 
Nation,  a  real  success  story. 

We  have  been  insisting  since  the  very 
beginning  of  this  debate  that  FPC  regu- 
lation did  not  cause  the  shortage;  on  the 
contrary  It  was  the  failure  to  enforce  the 
regulation  of  the  20-year  supply  and  all 
Uie  other  attributes  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  rulemaking  power.  It  was 
this  failure  to  carry  this  regulatory  au- 
thority that  actually  has  caused  the 
shortage.  It  appears  from  an  article  in 
yesterday  momlne's  Washington  Post, 
entltied,  "FPC  Laxity  Blamed  in  Gas 
Crisis," 

Mr.  President,  I  must  commend  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  side.  The?  are 
gohig  into  this  problem  most  thoroughly. 
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At  the  particular  time  we  had  hearings, 
we  were  looking  toward  changing  certain 
defects  hi  the  basic  law.  The  Nattual  Gas 
Act  has  not  been  substantially  amended 
since  1938.  We  wanted  to  cut  down  on 
the  time  for  ratemaklng,  if  at  all  possi- 
ble. They  had  had  long  national  area 
rate  hearings  for  years  in  and  years  out, 
with  appeals  that  added  more  delay. 
Finally,  after  7  years,  an  area  rate  for  a 
particular  area  would  be  set.  We  wanted 
to  give  some  kind  of  decisiveness  and  cer- 
tainty to  the  natural  gas  industry.  I  felt, 
as  one,  that  they  ought  to  have  some 
sanctity  of  a  contract  so  that  they  could 
rely  on  what  they  had  represented  and 
then  be  able  properly  to  finance  expan- 
tions.  We  concentrated  on  these  and  cer- 
tain other  measures  and  did  not  really 
go  in  as  thoroughly  as  the  House  did 
with  their  investigative  staff.  But  al- 
ready, in  a  preliminary  fashion.  It  Is  re- 
ported here.  In  the  article,  "Agency  Knew 
of  Shortfalls": 

Agenct  Knew  of  Shortfalls 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Tbe  government  knew  at  least  four  years 
ago  that  natural -g^  producers  were  failing 
to  deliver  gas  to  their  pipeline  customers  In 
tbe  amounts  specified  lu  contracts,  but  did 
nothing  about  It. 

A  Federal  Power  Commission  ofBclal  ac- 
knowledged this  in  a  July  18  internal  agency 
memo  Just  discovered  by  tbe  staff  of  the 
House  Snergy  Subcommittee. 

The  gas  shortage  the  nation  now  faces — 
which  assiu-es  widespread  layoffs  and  plant 
shutdowns  with  the  onset  of  cold  weather — 
would  not  have  developed  "If  the  FPC  had 
enforced  the  contract  provisions,"  David  S. 
Schwartz,  the  agency's  former  assistant  chief 
economist,  told  a  reporter  yesterday. 

He  made  that  Judgment  after  reviewing 
the  memo  and  other  evidence  gathered  In  a 
three-week  subcommittee  staff  investigation 
made  in  preparation  for  a  hearing  that  starts 
Friday. 

Schwartz  said  he  was  Influenced  in  part  by 
FPO  Chairman  John  N.  Nasslkas'  disclosure 
that  so-called  "nonproductog  dedicated  re- 
Bervea" — gas  m  the  ground  set  aside  by  pro- 
ducers to  ensure  that  they  can  meet  future 
contract  commitments — actually  increased 
last  year. 

Testifying  at  a  hearing  held  by  Bep.  John 
E.  Moas  (D-Callf.)  In  July.  Nasalkas  con- 
ceded that  such  nonproducing  reserves  had 
Increased  <rom  7.9  tr&Uon  to  8.5  trillion  cubic 
feet  IB  19T4  alone,  and  then  comprised  3^.1 
per  cent  of  aU  reserves  set  aside  by  producers 
for  thdr  interstate  pipeline  customers. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  takes  us  back  to  the  Reader's 
Digest  and  Jean  Miller's  article.  "Is 
There  Really  a  Natural  Gas  Shortage," 
in  which  he  talks  about  how  the  Ameri- 
can Oas  Association  has  been  under- 
reporting natural  gas  reserves  over  the 
years.  We  Inserted  that  article  In  the 
Record  at  the  appropriate  time.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  editors  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  arc  against  prlrate.  competitive, 
free  enterprise.  Being  responsible  pub- 

lers  and  editors  as  they  are,  I  cannot 
see  them  putting  In  a  helter-skelter,  im- 
substantlated  article.  On  the  contrary, 
we  know  that  the  article  has  been  re- 

irched.  It  Is  entitled  "la  There  Really 
a  Shortage  of  Natural  Gas?"  and  ap- 
pears on  page  128  of  the  August  Issue  of 
the  Reader's  Digest. 

It  alludes  to  exactly  what  the  Investi- 
gators, or  anyone  who  has  ever  touched 


this  particular  subject,  have  found.  It 
goes  back  to  the  underreporting  of  re- 
serves and  the  artificial  shortage  that  is 
temporarily  being  exacted  from  the 
American  people  to  create  a  temporarj- 
emergency  and  crisis.  The  Pearson-Bent- 
sen comprehensive  plan  seeks  to  ride  In 
on  a  wave  of  unemployment  caused  by 
this  shortage  to  enact  total  decontrol  of 
prices  and  wreck  the  economy  of  this 
country  with  inflation. 

Reading  on  In  the  Washington  Post 
front  page  article  of  October  19,  1975. 

One  of  the  major  questions  addressed  by 
the  subcommittee  staff.  In  a  report  to 
Chairman  John  O.  DingeU  (D-Mlch.)  and 
by  Schwartz,  was  why  neither  the  FPC  nor 
the  Industry  has  said  or  done  anything  since 
1971  or  earlier  about  the  defaults  by  the 
producers. 

Schwartz  said  It  would  be  "Irrational"  to 
have  expected  the  commission  to  enforce  the 
contracts  because  it — and  the  White  House — 
have  been  citing  the  claimed  gas  shortage 
for  years  as  a  primary  justification  for  end- 
ing FPC  regulation  of  wellhead  prices. 

Tba  Senate  shortly  la  expected  to  pass  a 
deregulation  bill.  Schwarts  and  the  sub- 
committee estimate  the  cost  to  consumers 
at  between  99  bUlion  and  $11  blUlon  a  year. 

This  amoimt  is  Just  for  natural  gas  de- 
ccmtrol,  not  for  oil.  The  distinguished 
Presldoit,  with  great  gusto,  has  been 
sending  the  Congress  messages  saying, 
"I  hereby  veto  housing,  I  hereby  veto 
health,  I  hereby  veto  Jobs,  I  hereby  veto 
the  farm  bOl."  And  on  down  the  line.  We 
have  had  a  pletlKXV  of  vetoes  from  the 
President  of  the  Uhlted  States,  all  to  the 
tune  of  $17.3  billion.  He  has  gone  around 
the  country  talking  about  balancing 
budgets  that  wHI  not  even  come  due 
untn  after  his  electkm  day.  But  with  all 
that  gusto  of  saving  $17.3  bOUon,  Just  on 
natural  gas,  there  is  $9  to  $1 1  billion  right 
there  In  more  Inflation. 

We  add  another  $16.3  billion  for  the 
decontrol  of  old  oil.  We  find  that  the 
true  inflation  that  America  will  be  faced 
with,  come  election  time,  November 
1976,  is  the  fuel  Inflation  being  manu- 
factured by  Pearson-Bentsen  this  after- 
noon on  the  floor  of  the  n.S.  Senate.  And 
this  is  taking  place  despite  painstaking 
consideration  by  committees  and  Joint 
committees  working  day  In  and  day  out, 
late  hours  and,  with  the  Budget  (Com- 
mittees and  restrictions  and  controls  all 
to  balance  the  budget  and  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment's bill.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  out  now,  requesting  a 
$28  billion  cut  in  a  budget  that  will  not 
even  be  submitted  untn  1976,  the  first 
part  of  next  year.  And  he  knows,  having 
served  25  years  over  here,  that  that  fis- 
cal year  will  not  begin  until  October 
1976,  and  his  election  time  Is  In  Novem- 
ber 197$.  So  he  Is  tryhig  to  Identify  the 
toflation  that  will  be  rampant  should 
thte  particular  amendment  be  passed,  as 
congressional  Inflation,  rather  than  the 
energy  Inflation  that  he  and  the  Arab 
sheiks  have  been  Imposing  on  the  peo- 
ple of  America. 

Let  us  read  further  and  see  exactly 
where  we  are  and  ask  are  we  going  to 
Itrotect  the  captive  customers,  the  peo- 
ple with  gas  stoves  and  gas  furnaces, 
that  have  relied  on  the  FPC  from  1938 
to  1975 — a  period  of  almost  40  years.  We 
had  a  good  supply  of  Inexpensive  energy 


and  consumers  responded  to  the  Gor- 
emment's  protection,  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  and  to  the  advertising  of  the 
gas  Industry  Itself.  They  said,  yes,  I  will 
put  In  a  gas  furnace;  we  vdU  get  gas 
service  to^my  particular  home  and  this 
particular  subdivision  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Then  the  industry  comes  to  Congress 
and  says  regulation  has  caused  the  short- 
age, which  is  absolutely  wrong.  Then 
they  wish  to  soak  the  captive  customers 
because  the  added  costs  will  go  right  to 
those  residential  users  during  the  life  of 
Pearson-Bentsen — not  Just  during  this 
winter's  emergency.  Tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  on  target  the 
first  time  when  he  offered  this  amend- 
ment for  the  entire  Pearson-Bentsen  bill. 
He  was  right  on  the  bull's-eye.  It  is  going 
right  to  these  homeowners  who  cannot 
refinance,  cannot  renegotiate,  cannot 
redesign  their  homes,  and  carmot  change 
over  to  coal.  By  contrast,  the  industry 
can  finance,  the  Industry  can  convert, 
the  industry  can  pass  on  those  added 
costs. 

Now,  what  does  the  House  investiga- 
tive report  show? 

Under  pressure  from  Capitol  Hill  and  tbe 
courts,  the  FPC  on  Friday  formally  asserted 
that  the  Natural  Oas  Act  empowers  It  to 
force  producers  to  live  up  to  their  contrac- 
tual obligations  with  Interstate  pipelines. 

Now,  is  that  not  remarkable?  We  have 
a  law.  it  passed  three  readings  in  the 
Senate,  it  passes  three  readings  In  the 
House.  It  was  signed  by  the  President 
into  law,  and  the  FPC  finally  found  that 
they  can  enforce  that  law.  Is  that  not 
Interesting?  What  a  sweetheart  deal  it 
has  been  for  the  industry  with  a  decon- 
trol Feda«l  Power  Commission. 

They  flOAlly  admitted: 

Under  pressure  from  Capitol  Bill  and  ttie 
courts  the  FMeral  Power  Commission  for- 
mally on  nrklay  aald.  "Oil.  yes.  there  Is  a 
law  and  It  can  be  enforced  against  the 
producers." 

If  it  is  enforced  the  producers  will 
not  be  able  to  shut  in  the  gas,  they  will 
be  reqi^ed  to  comply  with  th^  ctm- 
tracts  with  the  pipelines.  If  that  hap- 
pened there  would  not  be  all  eC  these 
shortages  created  In  order  to  get  total 
decontrol. 

What  Is  it,  Cato's  famous  couplet? 

The  politician  makes  his  own  Uttle  laws 

And  sits  attentive  to  his  own  applause. 

That  is  what  they  are  doing.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Comml^lon,  the  administra- 
tion, the  leadership  on  Pearson-Bentsen 
are  all  riding  a  manufactured,  con- 
trived, artificial  shortage  they  them- 
selves created.  But  the  real  story  Is  com- 
ing out.  Pearson-Bentsen  Is  not  going 
to  become  the  law  of  the  land.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  the  House  Mem- 
bers will  save  us  because  over  on  the 
House  side  they  are  investigating,  and 
here  is  what  they  found: 

The  action  came  three  months  after  FPC 
Deputy  Counsel  Robert  W.  Perdue,  tn  the 
July  I8tb  memot  told  Chairman  Naaslkas 
that  tbe  agency  could  find  that  "the  pubUc 
Interest"  requ^vd  It  to  oomi>eI  producers 
to  deliver  the  gas  they  had  contracted  to 
deliver. 

Rather  than  hold  it  In  Intrastate  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  could 
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MMWly  fltt  at  hia  deck  aad  nJ^  "That  Is 
mr  am,"  aod  Qm  dWIngnhhwl  Senator 
txam  Teaa  nir.  "Too  can  oome  and  sit 
ai  the  table  and  diare  with  me  my  gas." 
vtaem  It  Is  the  Intetstate  plpeUneg  and 
natuial  gas  law  of  1938  that  has  cre- 
ated the  market  that  created  this  in- 
dustry. I  continue  with  the  Post  article: 
Data  after  ttM  Hlxoa  admlnlstratloo  took 
oOm  on  »  pUtfocm  esUing  for  deiegul*Uon, 
Um  ladoatry  reguded  tbe  Mnctity  of  deUvery 
eentnetK  am  "an  •eoepted  fact,"  Perdne  said. 
Bot  "in  th«  past  4  or  5  yean,  tbe  pipelines 
ba*»  ha  mm*  oaore  than  reluctant  to  ac- 
kiMiwIadgi''  noodaUverles.  while  "tbe  pro- 
doeetB  bave  maintained  a  public  sUence,"  be 

wbo  has  resigned,  effective  Mon- 
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day— 
Tlmt  Is  today — 


tbat  he  bad  not  known  of  an 
protalam. 

Tliat  Is  from  the  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
exat  Power  Commission,  who  has  been 
orer  there  since  1969,  6  years.  He  had 
the  iwqwnslhility  to  enforce  the  law.  En- 
forcement woold  mean  that  producers 
who  had  contracted  with  pipelines  be  re- 
paired imder  the  law  to  produce.  But  the 
Cbahman  of  the  PPC  said  tliat  all  Uiat 
time  he  did  not  know  about  an  enforce- 
ment problem.  " 

a«S  the  anbeonuBlttce  staff  aald  not  only 
that  Um  iMue  bad  been  raised  In  a  1971  FPC 
'•artng  dted  In  the  Perdue  memo,  but  also 
"ihm  aaoeompllanfee  controversy  was 
*  ""^    wltbln  tbe  agency  for  a 


^_  .  e*er  baa  taken  a  producer  to 

coort  Cor  faUtng  to  deliver  tbe  gas  it  bad 
eoDtnoted  to  deUTsr. 

Oaa  yoa  imagine  that?  Can  you  imag- 
ing tiMi.  with  all  the  shortages,  no  plpe- 
Mnghaeeciaalnad?  An  sample  is  right 
dOTOta  my  own  baekyanl  tn  my  State 

Tfcg  CMwana  pipeline  win  have  sero 
cmtalliiHiil  in  South  Carolina,  meaning 
the  majority  of  our  State  would  not  be 
cortalled.  By  contrast  Piedmont  Natural 
vtt  haaliort  of  gas.  Mew,  what  hi4>pened 
tothawttigly  of  Pledraant?  It  either  orer- 
~-  ited  through  its  geologists  that 
•apply;  It  eoold  have  oytmM 

^iT  ■^**  managertal  force  and  sold 

CM  they  did  neiliave,  or  it  could  have 
bad  gas  that  they  had  contneted  for 
w^peoduaees  and  the  producers  had 
faSed  to  supply  on  that  20-year  contract, 
aad  ther  had  failed,  as  this  article  hidi- 
eatcd  hercv  to  bring  any  kind  of  action 
against  those  producers. 

M»  gtpaUaa  afet  baa  ta^n  a  producer 
to  court  for  faUlog  to  deUver  the  gas  it  has 
COBtractag  to  dMlrer.  The  reason,  the  staff 
tew  ■iprsHufttfe  DingeU.  is  that  "an  ap- 

"*    ' ' relatloMhlp"    between 

aubstltates  for  tbe 

.  between  buyen  and 

ia  a  oompauthre  anrlnm- 

t€  Um  praduaen  with  "atgnlficant" 
nonprodiMlng  dadtratad  taaarvcw  la  a  Ten- 
OMO.  Inc..  autaaitfiacy  wboaa  plpaltae  cus- 
tomer la  innitiiar  Tenaaco  sutaatdlary. 

Ob«  st^dlary  d  Tenneco  Is  in  a 
"tmmtOitsi^"  deal  with  another  sub- 
«i<tlanr  of  Tcooaco.  They  are  not  going  to 
sue  each  oUtyar. 

4auig  ttoa  10  largest  producers  under  oon- 
tfsct  to  Qw  biig^  TranwoBttoental  Oas  Plpc- 
Unc  Co.  (TrajMoo) ,  wtateb  baa  drastically  ctir- 


tallad  Ita  gas  deUverles,  only  about  one-third 
are  fnlffning  their  obllgationa. 

Ihat  is  the  Piedmont  natural  gas  sup- 
plier I  wu  referring  to. 

One  of  the  19.  Union  Oil,  told  an  PPC 
hearing  on  tbe  Tranaoo  sittMtlon  last  week 
not  only  that  no  pipeline  ever  had  ques- 
tioned a  shortfall  in  gas  delivery,  but  also 
that  higher  wellhead  prices  wlU  not  Induce 
It  to  drill  new  wells  In  existing,  equipped 
fields. 

Transco,  which  serves  Bast  Coast  custom- 
ers, including  Washington  Oas  Light,  did  not 
even  know,  in  most  cases,  that  d&Uy  deUverles 
from  producers  were  less  than  the  contract- 
ual amounts,  PPC  investigators  have  found. 

•There  appears  to  be  blind  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  pipelines  in  the  acceptance  of 
the  producer  as  an  'honorable'  partner,"  tbe 
subcommittee  staff  said. 

Citing  "administrative  negligence"  that 
was  "not  unique,  •  the  staff  told  Dlngell  that 
Transco  carried  on  its  books  "39.5  TCP  In 
reserves  that,  according  to  the  producers, 
never  existed  .  .  .  Why  should  the  federal 
government  be  expected  to  ball  out  these  mis- 
managed pipelines"  with  deregulation? 

Is  that  not  the  heart  of  the  problem? 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  is  that 
not  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at,  trying 
to  protect  the  innocent  homeowners? 

They  are  talking  about  confidence  in 
Government,  erosion  in  the  remitaUon 
and  credibility  of  the  Congress.  TbKf  at 
least  expect  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors to  come  up  and  represent  the  people 
who  are  sitting  in  their  homes,  that  have 
Plftnned  and  relied  on  the  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment,  and  were  vested  with  the 
responsibility  almost  of  a  trustee  or 
fiduciary  capacity,  to  look  at  for  the  good 
of  the  people. 

The  arUcle  states  that  the  PPC  has 
never  brought  a  case  against  a  producer 
for  not  fulfilling  his  contract.  And  the 
Chairman  of  the  PPC,  after  being  there 
for  6  years,  says  he  never  thought  or 
heard  of  doing  so.  It  is  a  new  problem  to 
him.  No  wonder  the  public  has  lost  con- 
fidence. 
Tbe  aubconunlttee  staff  also  told  DingeU: 
Tbat  PPC  documents  show  "tbe  plpeUaee 
do  not  want  to  aggravato  tbelr  producers 
In  fear  of  being  completely  cut  off  from 
future  gas  supplies,"  and.  In  any  case,  would 
not  want  to  sue  producers  with  whom  they 
are  partners  In  various  jtrfnt  venturea. 

Tliat  PPC  Aaalatant  General  Counsel 
Oaorge  Lewnaa  admitted  in  an  interview 
that  th«  agency  baa  "miserably  understaffed" 
an  taiveatigatlon  of  Transco's  shortages  which 
was  ordered  In  August  by  the  U.8.  Court  of 
Appeals  and  thereby  has  "doomed  (it)  to 
failure." 

Bven  when  consumers  go  to  court  to 
order  the  administrative  agency  to  act 
they  claim  to  be  so  understaffed  that 
th«  particular  August  investigation 
ordered  by  the  court  is  not  carried  out. 
The  subooiamlttee  ataff  also  told  DlngaU: 
That  th«  rPO  baa  alao  engaged  In  "dellb- 
erafea  undermining"  at  another  InTeetlga- 
tlon.  Into  tbe  withholding  of  lum-produc- 
ing  "dedicated"  reeervea,  and  that  Congress 
■hoQid  substitute  Its  own  Inquiry. 

Now,  my  distinguished  colleagues,  that 
is  why  we  have  said  on  the  Senate  side 
that  even  If  we  pass  Pearson-Bentaen 
in  the  next  10  minutes  It  will  not  pass 
tbe  House  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
House  Members,  Commerce  Committee 
Chairman  Staoccis,  and  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Diwcell  have  consistentiy 
told  the  U.S  Senate— not  as  a  threat,  but 


Just  what  their  intent  is — that  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  Inderal 
Power  Commission  records  and  the  with- 
holding of  natural  gas  reserves  by  the 
companies  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
particular  commission  would  be  under- 
taken. 

As  they  investigate  the  withholding 
of  gas,  I  think  it  will  be  an  eye  opener 
It  is  our  duty  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  pass  a  bill  that  will  protect  the  Indi- 
vidual homeowners  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  I  trust 
all  members  of  the  Senate  will  support 
whether  they  are  for  decontrol  or  con- 
tinued price  control  of  natural  gas  be- 
cause the  amendment  will  assure  the  33 
million  American  householders  that  de- 
pend on  natural  gas  that  they  would  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  old  natural  gas 
tliat  remains  imder  price  control  under 
Pearson-Bentsen. 

There  are  a  number  of  public  policy 
reasons  why  residential  consiuners 
should  receive  the  benefits  of  the  lower 
priced  natural  gas.  They  are: 

Householders,  unlike  Industry,  cannot 
pass  higher  costs  on  to  others.  Higher 
prices  to  them  mean  a  lower  standard  of 
living. 

There  is  no  major  administrative  prob- 
lem with  this  amendment.  The  pipelines 
all  have  a  schedule  and  a  tariff  on  file 
now.  The  existing  gas  supply  on  file  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commisskm  would 
become  the  old  gas  tariff.  Assuming  Pear- 
son-Bentsen becomes  the  law  of  the  land, 
as  new  gas  suwiiy  becomes  available 
under  Pearson-Bentsen.  that  gas  would 
be  resold  by  the  pipelines  under  new  gas 
tariffs.  They  coold  be  kept  separately 
because  they  are  gohig  to  have  to  be  filed 
in  any  event.  There  is  no  basis  for  con- 
fusion. 

Admittedly,  the  old  and  new  natural 
gas  could  be  blended.  Without  this  pres- 
ent amendment  they  would  be  blended 
and  the  increases  would  fall  in  large 
measure  on  the  homeowners.  But  there  is 
no  hiatus  here,  about  bo<Akeeplng  and 
tariffs.  As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  already  pohited  out,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, it  is  constitutional,  workable,  and 
easily  applied  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, and  furthermore  it  would  save 
the  inflationary  Impact  of  anywhere 
from  $100  to  $300  per  year  on  every  one 
of  these  33  million  families  in  America 
that  use  natural  gas. 

Residential  consumers  are  less  able  to 
react  by  conserving  energy  than  can 
Industry. 

Residential  consumers  are  stuck  with 
their  gas  f urnacies,  ovens,  et  cetera.  They 
cannot  switch  to  other  fuels  as  Industry 
can. 

The  residential  consumer  Is  the  person 
that  pays  the  bill.  He  or  she  has  no 
chance  to  pass  on  higher  costs.  In  times 
of  Inflation,  higher  prices  for  an  essen- 
tial Ilka  fuel  mean  less  money  available 
for  food,  clothing,  and  the  other  neces- 
sities and  enjoyments  of  Ufe. 

The  householden  of  America  that  heat 
and  cook  with  natural  gas  chose  gas  serv- 
ice because  It  was  a  relatively  clean,  k>w- 
prlced  fuel.  They  rely  on  FMeral  price 
controls  of  natural  gas  to  protect  against 
exploitation  by  the  gas  companies.  Even 
under  Pearson-Bentsen,   price  controls 
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^fia  continue.  And  the  residential  con- 
sumer is  entitled  to  the  maximum  pro- 
tection possible,  which  this  amendment 
would  provide. 

But  there  are  public  policy  reasons  be- 
yond social  equity  for  protecting  the  res- 
idential consumer.  Conservation  and 
conversion  to  alternative  fuels  will  be 
advanced  by  requiring  industry  to  pay 
the  higlier  prices  of  the  decontrolled 
natural  gas. 

Industrial  customers  are  in  far  better 
position,  both  financially  and  practically. 
than  householders  in  saving  energy  and 
converting  as  a  result  of  liigher  prices. 
Householders  use  natural  gas  lor  essen- 
tial purposes  such  as  heating  and  cook- 
ing. There  are  some  opportunities  for 
savings;  lowering  the  thermostats  in 
winter  is  one  example.  But  skyrocketing 
prices  are  not  likely  to  have  much  im- 
pact on  the  household  consumption.  Ed- 
ucation, retail  rate  design,  and  low- 
interest  loans  for  insulation  are  needed 
if  the  households  are  to  be  heated  with 
less  natural  gas. 

Industrial  customers  have  far  lietter 
access  ,to  capital  markets  to  borrow 
money  for  new  machines  and  materials 
that  will  save  natural  gas.  And  higher 
prices  to  them  will  help  make  those  in- 
vestments more  economical.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  their  incentive  to  switch 
to  other  fuels  even  though  some  regu- 
latory end-use  control  is  also  needed. 

The  Industrial  consumer,  of  course, 
nill  pass  on  the  liigher  cost  of  natural 
gas  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  By  mak- 
ing natural  gas-intensive  items  more  ex- 
pensive, consumers  will  buy  less  and 
thus  conservation  objectives  will  be 
advanced. 

Natural  gas  prices  will  go  up  $15  bil- 
lion a  year  by  1980  under  the  Pearson- 
Bentsen  amendment.  This  came  out 
early  In  our  hearings  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

This  amendment  will  shield  tlie  house- 
holder-consumer from  the  brunt  of  these 
enormous  inflationary  price  increases. 

There  is  no  use,  Mr.  President,  to  speak 
of  giving  tax  rebates,  tax  reductions,  in 
May,  Jime  and  July  and  come  back  here 
in  October,  November  and  December  with 
Pearson-Bentsen  and  take  it  away. 

It  is  fine  to  talk  about  balancing  budg- 
ets— and  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  too 
much  talk  on  that  score  because  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  OfficeramJ  myself 
both  serve  and  work  on  our  ^udget  Com- 
mittee and  I  am  working  towards  a  bal- 
anced budget  But  let  us  pitictice  what 
we  preach  and  stop  fuel  inflation  now. 

I  am  trying  to  bring  into  sharp  focus 
the  thrust  and  the  impact  of  Pearson- 
Bentsen.  We  hear  the  refrain  over  and 
over  again  that  there  is  too  much  regu- 
lation In  Washington :  there  are  too  man}' 
controls;  let  us  get  rid  of  the  regulaticm. 
What  they  are  saying  is  let  us  get  rid  of 
the  protection  for  the  householders:  let 
us  bring  an  OPEC  controlled  inflation: 
let  us  abandon,  if  you  please,  the  respon- 
sibiUty  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has  over 
the  natural  gas  policies  in  this  country 
and  turn  It  over  to  the  OPEC  Congi-ess 
that  meets  in  Vienna. 

That  is  what  the)-  are  saying  to  do.  I 
wish  some  of  these  private  free  enter- 
prisers would  come  here  so  we  could  de- 
bate them.  I  like  to  hear  them  when  they 


talk  about  that  private,  free  enterprise 
with  prices  fixed  by  the  OPEC  cartA 

There  Is  no  law  of  supply  and  demand 
there.  It  is  total  monopoUstic  economic 
cartel,  economic  warfare  in  which  they 
are  asking  that  we  Join  the  enemy. 

Natural  gas  prices  wlU  go  up  $15  bil- 
lion a  year  by  1980  under  the  Pearson- 
Bentsen  amendment.  This  amendment 
will  shield  the  householder  consumer 
from  the  bnmt  of  these  enormous  infla- 
tionary price  increases.  As  long  as  the 
old  gas  lasts,  hous^olders  will  be  pro- 
tected against  the  wcurst  impacts  of 
Pearson-Bentsen.  *niey  will  be  afforded 
a  few  years  of  time  in  which  to  prepare 
and  adjust  to  the  higher  prices  that  de- 
control will  surely  bring. 

In  the  absence  of  tills  amendment, 
householders  are  apt  to  pay  most  of  the 
cost  of  decontrolled  gas.  This  is  true  be- 
cause the  householders  are  the  truly  cap- 
tive customers.  They  cannot  switch. 
Hius.  this  amendment  is  apt  to  save  the 
residential  consmners  of  this  country 
anywhere  from  $100  to  $200  per  year  per 
family  by  1980. 1  urge  its  adoption. 
mxmjLHATioii  or  resukmtiai.  coirstricm  pao- 

TEcnow  MatracTiNG  amimdment  to  peab- 

SOir-BEMTSBN  AJCXNDMZNT 

This  amendment  would  require  that 
tlie  benefits  of  the  lower  priced  old  gas, 
as  defined  by  the  bill,  would  be  made 
available  to  residential  consumers.  This 
is  accomplished  by  requiring  the  inter- 
state pipelines  to  file  a  separate  tariff 
fiN*  siKh  old  gas  and  to  sell  such  old  gas, 
to  the  extent  available,  to  distributors 
for  residential  consumers.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  requiring  the  interstate 
pipelines  to  file  a  separate  tariff  for  such 
idd  gas  and  to  aeU  such  old  gas,  to  the 
extent  availaUe,  to  distiibutors  for  re- 
sale to  residential  users.  Such  sales 
would  be  o(mditi<Hied  on  the  distributees 
making  the  benefits  of  such  lower  priced 
gas  available  to  residential  consumer .s. 
Any  rates  for  residential  consumers  that 
did  not  pass  on  such  benefits  to  the  resi- 
dential consumer  would  be  unlawful. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  tissure  that  the  price  of  natural  gas 
to  the  householder  with  a  gas  furnace 
and  no  practical  means  of  converting  to 
other  fuels  would  be  assured  of  rela- 
tively stable  prices  for  the  next  several 
years.  The  higher  prices  for  new  gas 
would  be  refiected  in  the  price  of  natural 
gas  to  industrial  users.  This  will  encour- 
age industrial  consumers  to  make  more 
efficient  use  of  this  premium  fuel  and  to 
switch  to  other  sources  of  energy.  Such 
large  users  are  in  a  betto-  position  to 
consei've  natural  gas  or  convert  to  alter- 
nate fuels. 

Thus,  this  amendment  will  protect  the 
residential  consumer  against  skyrocket- 
ing natural  gas  prices.  It  will  assign  the 
higher  prices  to  in''ustry.  It  will  thus 
protect  the  consumer  who  camiot  pro- 
tect himself  and  offer  greater  encourase- 
ment  to  industry-  to  conserve  and  con- 
vert to  other  fuels. 

I  emphasize  once  more.  Mi*.  Pi-esident. 
the  fact  that  if  a  person  runs  a  uatui-al 
gas  company,  it  is  onl)*  natural  for  that 
person,  engaging  in  whatever  competi- 
tion Uiey  cai^  enjoy,  to  go  to  the  large 
industrial  customers  and  give  them  tht 
lower  rates  to  attract  more  bushiess 
knowing  all  aloiu:  that  the  rate-makhig 


at  the  residential  level  can  be  recovered 
tn  a  giuuranteed  return  by  public  com- 
misskm. 

We  are  going  to  protect  the  home- 
owner of  America  which  is  really  the 
intent  of  the  Senator  f  rwn  Indiana  in  his 
original  amendment.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  WiU  the  Senator  yidd? 
Mr.    ROLLINGS.    I   am   deUghted    to 
yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  was  the  intent  as 
originally  introduced.  It  was  subsequent- 
ly modified.  I  will  say  I  intend  to  support 
the  amendment  ot  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  very  definitely.  But  the 
proposition,  as  it  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate, appears  to  me  to  be  a  parUamentary 
situation  where  I  have  no  assurance 
whatsoever  that  we  aun  going  to  suc- 
cessfully get  to  the  place  where  the 
Pearson-Bentsen  situation  is  going  to  be 
defeated. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  exactly  right  The 
situation  for  the  ccmsumer.  that  littie 
homeowner  out  there,  the  residential 
user,  is  that  he  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  He  is  not  the  man  who  came 
and  testified  because  he  did  not  ask  for 
anytiiing  to  happen.  Every  indication 
frtHn  the  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  commercial  enterprises  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  would  not  be  asking  for 
their  regular  supply,  the  homeowner  has 
no  problem.  He  is  protected.  He  would 
have  been  protected  through  this  winter  , 
if  nothing  happened,  and  he  would  have 
plenty  of  gas. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  natural  gas  in  this  country  is  being 
used  by  the  Industrial  and  commercial 
tisers.  As  far  as  the  25  percent  of  the 
homeowners  who  are  expected  to  pay 
for  their  gas  out  of  their  payclieck  on 
Friday  night  are  concerned,  they  would 
be  in  good  shape  if  nothing  happens,  if 
nothing  happms  in  any  way.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  amendment,  if  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  and  Texas  are  unsuc- 
cessful, that  homeowner  is  all  right,  nus 
tlie  fact  that  if  there  is  a  total  defeat  of 
all  legislation,  he  is  going  to  have  the 
price  uf  his  ga^  exactly  where  Uie  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  wants  to  keep  it 
anyway. 

Mr.  HOLLINQ8.  That  is  exactiy  right. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  So  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  just  hope  that 
someplace  along  the  hne  we  can  come  to 
an  imderstanding  in  ahich  we  can  have 
some  better  airangements  as  fa>  as  tne 
industrial  itser  is  concerned.  For  this 
reason.  I  3igreed  to  have  the  amendment 
accepted  on  a  temporary  measure.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  South  Carolma  is 
successful  in  his  effort  to  tiave  the 
amendmmt  which  I  origmally  mtro- 
duced  apply  to  both  measures,  to  the 
tempoi-ary  measui-e  and  to  the  perma- 
nent measure,  where  at  that  time  I  only 
asked  for  it  to  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
porary measure. 

Mr    HOLLINOS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  fi'om  Indiana. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  trying  now  to  get 
enough  Senators  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
While  we  are  waiting  for  some  of  those 
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BeiMteta  to  come  to  (he  Clumber.  I  want 
to  add  one  ottaer  otoervAttoi.  Tlut  Is  » 
feeling  of  frostratlon  and  some  dWlhi- 
■towiifnt  at  ttaa  responae  of  industir  to 
Urn  particular  prwMrMiiento  in  wfatefa  we 
find  omwttrm.  Battter  tbaa  ttylnc  to 
maintain  a  conatont,  ifimnaMc  supfdy 
and  flow  «t  aatmid  wu  and  energy  to 
maintatn  the  Jobs  of  America,  they  are, 
in  essence,  getting  either  so  multina- 
tional, so  callous  or  so  InocBislderate  that 
thcjr  really  do  not  care  about  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  NatloD.  They  will 
sign  any  Uod  of  contract  and  let  us  pay 
any  kind  of  price. 

If  we  respond  to  this  kind  of  leader- 
ship, by  petmltting  our  gasoline  and 
natural  gas  to  rise  to  the  level  of  OPBC 
cartel  priom;  namely,  if  America  goes  to 
high  coat  enttgy.  then  that  ooe  real  ad- 
vantace  la  mannfacturii^  and  ptoduc- 
tlvlty — and  I  say  to  my  dfaHngnfajifwa 
frtend  from  New  York.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  more  etoqoent  writer  than  his  ta-otlier 
on  the  matter  of  pro^KtiTity  and  free 
witwruiiae  in  this  eoantiy — if  «e  do  not 
keep  that  element  of  competitive  ad- 
vantage with  American  manufacturers, 
then  we  will  have  to  ship  much  of  the 
rest  o(  American  industry  oveneas. 

I  had  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Maine  <Mtr.  Moacm)  come  down  some 
years  back  when  he  was  nmning  and  I 
said.  "Ed.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  show  you  why 
your  tegtile  industry  left  Biddeford. 
Maine,  and  came  down  here  to  Green- 
ville. 8.C" 

We  showed  him  where  we  had  cheap 
natural  gaa.  It  was  from  an  Interstate 
PlpeliiMt.  net  intrastate,  btrastate  was 
ne*cettfaic  these  hatustiteK.  Until  OPBC 
cauMw  iBbtm  and  tnterrtate  mtural  gas 
was  psacticaay  tbe  same  price  at  the 
wcUhead.  In  ISfQ.  tfae  Fort  Worth.  Tex^ 
maxbet  pdee  on  intrastate  gas  was  2S 
eente.  Tbe  Senator  finm  CaUtomia  pot 
that  into  the  Bmsoaa.  But  OPBC  is  the 
em  that  really  made  it  pay  off  to  start 
wiflilieMhig.  to  ctart  cutting  back  on 
~>te.  am  we  can  find  in  the  article 
the  WaaUagtan  Post  that  I  just 
In  the  Bacoo.  And  the  stodlar  arti- 
Angust  iHoe  of  Reader^  Digeat 
"Xa  Ibere  BeaOy  a  £Biortage  of 
Oasf 

We  devdaped  industry  on  tbe  basis  of 
wawonably  priced  energy.  If  we  loae  that 
adroni— e,  what  we.  in  — nmrf.  win  be 
doing  la  aaykig  nestt  time  Z  wfll  liave  to 
sat  iate  the  plane  or  the  boat  and  go 
to  Ctfakarta.  TntkmMt:  to  the  PhiUp- 
Piaea  ar  TUwan  to  find  the  net  at  my 
teztiie  liMlaatiy. 

advantage  ttiat  ire 

.  plentifta  aupply  af 

to  annataetun.  win  have 

MS  of  Mm  wtadow.  aB  nnder  the 

if  yon  Dlaaae,  and  axgumcnt  tliat 

-,^  w ***»  *orta»Bi  Nothing 

oenld  be  iarttar  fram  the  trntlL 

Mr.  Prealdent,  will  the 
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Mr.  BOLUMOa  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  suggaat  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Bonth  Carolina  that  he  tabe  a 
aecond  look  Bov. 

Me.  HOyj.TWnfl.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
forUieyeaaaiidnayaontfaeam^nHm^t 

Hie  PRESIDDIO  OWICER.  Is  there 
Miaelent  second?  Iliere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 


'^^  y«as  rad  naya  were  ordered. 
lAr.  PBABBDN.  Mr.  Preaideat,  those 
who  have  been  struggling  with  the  profo- 
leais  of  natural  gaa  energy  auppUes 
through  the  years,  as  has  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  many  others,  including  the  dtottn- 
gntahed  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BocKucT) ,  who  is  in  the  Chamber  today, 
have  reeogniaed  that  one  of  the  gieat 
stmnbUng  blodcs  is  that,  by  and  large, 
this  country  has  been  polarized  in  hard 
and  fast  positions  in  a  simplistic  way, 
eittw  for  the  consume  or  for  the  pro- 
ducer. That  iwlarizatian  has  beoi  re- 
flected in  Congress,  and  still  is,  and  it  is 
reflected  and  mirrored  by  the  closeness 
cf  seme  of  tlie  votes  we  have  had  en 
these  measures. 

Now,  to  further  divide  up,  in  some 
simple,  theoristic  way,  the  coosumers 
between  residential  aiul  industrial  usen. 
really  Ignores  the  dynamics  of  the  mar- 
ketidaoe  In  the  natural  gas  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  previously  supported 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  to- 
dlana  in  this  shortage.  And  whether  it 
is  being  held  back  brttie  dark,  evil  cap- 
tains in  the  natural  gas  Industry,  or 
whether  for  some  other  worthy  purpose 
**>««  *■  a  shortage  today.  It  is  vital.  It  is 
being  addressed  by  an  emergency  pro- 
posal, and  hopefully  It  wffl  also  be  ad- 
dressed by  a  long-range  solution. 

I  favored  It  because,  actnaUy,  the  in- 
dustrial users,  or  the  people  who  are  go- 
mg  to  face  the  shortage  this  winter, 
either  through  the  PPC  emergency  order, 
if  it  is  not  sUfpptd  by  litigation,  or 
through  one  of  these  emergency  acts 
wlU  be  permitted  to  go  Into  the  totra- 
state  market  on  an  emergency  basis  for 
a  limited  time  and  acquire  gas,  continue 
production,  and  save  jobs,  and  thus  save 
the  economic  recovery  which  we  now  see 
devdoptng. 

»it.  Mr.  President,  to  apply  it  to  a 
long-range  solution  does,  I  think.  Ignore 
some  very  baMc  facts.  The  quotation  of 
total  flgures,  total  coete,  Ignores  the  way 
tfac^Prtclng  mechanism  is  put  together, 
particulaily  for  the  consumer. 

The  cost  to  the  consumer — and  I  shall 
put  into  the  Rsookb  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Zarb  dated  October  6  to  respwise  to  an 
Inquiry  ttiat  I  made— Is  really  a  comWn- 
attonof  several  factors. 

First,  In  1977,  92  or  93  percent  of  all 
the  gas  sent  to  consumers,  including  res- 
IdenUal  owners,  wffl  be  (rfd  gas.  Con- 
tracts expire  at  about  the  rate  of  8  per- 
cent to  W  percent  per  year. 

From  reading  the  amendment,  I  am 
not  quite  sure,  but  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  In  propos- 
hig  VUta  amendment  Indicating  that  new 
^ce  taicreaaes  wffl  pass  only  Into  Indus- 
try, Is  thinking  In  terms  only  of  the  wdl- 
bead  price.  If  that  Is  the  meaning  of 
the  amendment,  then  one  must  recall 
that  of  the  total  price  to  the  end  user 
the  wellhead  price  Is  about  15  percent 
Am  I  correct  in  that  assumption?  I  wffl 
make  that  Inauhy.  if  the  Senator  from 
South  CftroUna  wffl  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  the  Senator's  bffl 
went  through.  It  would  be  about  40  per- 
cent 

Mr.  PEABSON.  I  am  inquiring  only 
about  this  amendment.  Does  It  apply  only 
to  the  wellhead  prices? 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yea;  to  the  wellhead 
prices. 
Mr.  PEABSON.  Then  the  total  ooat  to 

the  consumers,  whether  residential  or 
otho-wlse.  is  about  19  percent,  and  an  of 
the  consumers  in  this  country,  if  the 

Senator  la  accurate  in  hia  total,  the  num- 
ber of  people  requbing  gas  is  about  55 
million  homes  to  this  country,  but  of  aU 
the  consumers,  24  percent  are  residential 
end  users. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
say  that  we  can  divide  up  residential  end 
users  and  other  consumers.  One  really 
cannot  do  that.  Those  residents  are 
pe{q)le  who  work  In  Industry,  and  indus- 
tries, including  electric  utiJittes,  are  go- 
teg  to  hjcrease  prices,  as  aU  Industries 
wffl. 

Where  does  agriculture  CMne  In?  Does 
it  fan  within  industrial  users?  I  think  it 
would. 

Mr.  President,  If  this  amendment  is  ap- 
plied to  the  long-term  solution,  what  it 
wffl  mean  is  that  there  wffl  be  no  Mend- 
ingof  the  total  price,  which  has  been  the 
precedent  and  practice  throughout  the 
history  of  the  natural  gas  Industry.  There 
wffl  be  no  blending  of  ttiose  prices  until 
an  existing  contracts  are  terminated, 
which  now  terminate  at  about  the  rate  of 
8  percent  a  year. 

I  think  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
overlook  one  other  essential  fact.  That  Is 
that  ta  seeking  to  isolate  the  residential 
user  and  hold  his  prices  down,  a  laudable 
mnpose.  to  be  sure,  they  seem  to  forget 
that  one  of  the  great  problems  in  this 
field  today  Is  not  just  to  keep  the  price 
down  for  residential  users  who  now  use 
natural  gas,  but  with  respect  to  aU  ttiose 
homes  that  caimot  be  hooked  up  today. 
The  solution  for  that  wffl  come  with  an 
Increased  supply  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  lltUe  better  perspective  as  to 
this  skyrockethig  cost,  from  a  letter  dated 
October  8  of  this  year,  addressed  to  me, 
from  Mr.  Frank  Zarb.  who  Is  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  P^eral  Energy 
Administration.  This  letter  has  pre- 
viously been  made  a  part  of  the  Recobs, 
but  I  read  two  paragraphs,  seeking  to 
put  hito  some  perspective  this  subject  of 
price  Increases  to  an  consumers: 

In  (xwMlrtffrIng  tbe  •ffact  at  higher  weUhead 
gaa  prlCM  on  tbe  consumer,  one  m\ut  re- 
nieml)er  that  already  committed  old  natural 
^  **  "^  OTerage  price  of  80  cents  per  mcf 
wineompflee  approslmately  M  peroent  of  tbe 
IntR^ate  votmna   in    wrt.   TbereCora,  the 
(UfflBrenee  In  new  natural  gas  ^icH  anttel- 
patMl  by  ameadmant  No.  019  over  94g  wUl 
incraaae  tbe  average  raldentUl  consumer's 
monthly  heating  bUl  In   1877  by  approxi- 
mately   70    cents.    In     1980    hy    approxi- 
mately H,  and  In  198S  by  approximately  $1.76. 
That  Increase  la  more  than  offset  by  an 
■Pppoxlinate  increase  In  annnal  prwltietlon 
of  at  least  aoo  bef  In  1B77.  «M  bcf  In  IMO, 
■nd  mora  than  SAW  bcf  m  IMS  as  wen  as 
appraatamte  decraaaed  «*«w«««ii  of  dOO  btf 
In  197T  .  .  . 


^*ere  are  other  Increases  In  this  letter 
through  the  years  ahead.  It  goes  on  to 
say: 

When  you  further  oonidder  tbe  ooet  of 
higher  price  alternative  taals  to  eonmanaato 
for  tbe  innreaaa  In  supply  and  rtmiinaae  In 
2«nMwl  caused  by  the  aaMndmant  No.  tie. 
VSA  oooeladea  that  tlds  aiaaiidaml  wm 
aetuaUy  eost  leoa  to  tba  eoBavnicn  In  tba 
long  run. 
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Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
defeat  this  amendment.  As  laudatory  as 
it  may  seem  for  the  residential  con- 
sumer, it  really  fails  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas  for  aU  consumers.  It  departs 
once  again  from  the  traditional  and 
long-term  measure  of  pricing  natural 
gas. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
thing  that  bothers  me  about  this  whole 
debate  on  wellhead  prices  of  gas  and  oil 
is  what  we  in  the  States  who  use  a  lot  of 
it,  both  domestically  and  industrially, 
are  going  to  do  when  the  Texas  pro- 
viders say,  "We  are  not  going  to  put  any 
more  gas  in  the  interstate  pipeline  until 
we  get  some  wellhead  release." 

My  State  produces  52  percent  of  an 
the  copper  produced  in  the  United 
States.  It  Is  smelted  by  natural  gas. 
Seventy-nine  percent  of  our  homes  are 
heated  by  natural  gas.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  need  much  heat.  But  naturtil  gas  Is 
used  for  heating,  cooking,  and  so  forth. 

We  have  already  been  threatened  with 
a  loss  of  gas.  In  fact,  we  have  received 
notices  that  certain  types  of  uses  of  gas 
win  be  prohibited  starting  probably  In 
December. 

Naturally,  we  do  not  want  to  see  our 
copper  business  slow  down  or  have  it 
quit  altogether.  It  affects  about  45,000 
people  In  employment. 

I  see  no  real  logical  reason  to  the  argu- 
ments against  deregulation  at  the  weU- 
head  when  we  look  forward  to  what  can 
happen  to  Industries  and  homes  in  this 
coimtry  when  the  States  that  provide  the 
natural  gas  just  say: 

We  are  not  going  to  put  any  more  In  the 
system. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  relief  that 
I  might  offer  my  constituents  in  event 
that  deregulation  does  not  occur? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  can  only  respond  by 
saying  that  the  shortage  this  year  is 
greater  than  it  was  last  year  and  the 
shortage  next  year  Is  anticipated  to  be 
greater.  Shice  1968,  I  think  it  was,  we 
have  consumed  more  than  we  have  added 
to  the  proven  reserves  of  this  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
I  differ  very  slmrply  as  to  why  those 
shortages  occur.  He  m&kes  a  point,  very 
eloquently,  that  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Govenmient  regulation.  I  think  It 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Government 
regulation.  But  xmtU  we  can  change  the 
pattern  of  supply  and  demand,  the  nat- 
lu-al  gas  field  shortages  are  going  to 
continue. 

Forty 'four  percent  of  the  homes  hi  the 
State  of  Arizona  are  serviced  by  natural 
gas.  They  have  a  priority  and  they 
should. 

Every  proposal  here  today  and  hi  the 
FPC  regulations  there  are  priorities  fli-st 
for  residential. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  today  would 
provide  that  aU  Increases  of  aU  new  gas 
would  go  to  Industry  rather  than  fitting 
into  a  pipe. 

It  sounds  very  good  on  a  consumer 
prospect,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  work- 
able and  advisable. 


That  Is  how  I  respond  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Tliat  Is  precisely 
what  we  are  afraid  of  In  the  States  where 
our  Industries  depend  on  natural  gas.  We 
have  been  told  these  things  for  the  last 
2  years,  and  we  are  now  witnes^g  a  cut- 
ting back  of  natural  gas,  starting  with 
those  people  who  will  be  the  least  hurt  by 
not  having  natural  gas. 

But  the  thing  that  really  troubles  me 
is  when  we  get  to  the  point  that  these 
big  smelters  begin  to  shut  down  and 
eventually  do  shut  down  because  they 
can  no  longer  get  a  sufQcient  amount  of 
gas  to  run  thei^  smelters.  While  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  this  would 
ever  happen,  I  can  understand  that  it 
can  happen. 

I  hate  to  see  this  body  and  Congress 
do  anything  that  would  prevent  this 
country  from  exploiting,  exploring,  and 
developing  for  aU  the  natural  gas  that 
we  have. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  have 
Uterally  only  begim  to  develop  these 
sources,  and  we  are  not  going  to  encour- 
age development  if  we  try  to  hold  these 
old  prices.  It  simply  is  not  going  to  work. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  If  the  Senator  wffl 
yield,  I  misspoke.  I  have  so  many  figures 
here  with  me  that  I  get  them  confused  at 
times.  But  I  understand  his  concern. 

The  statistics  I  have  for  the  Senator's 
State  is  that  80  percent  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas,  about  one-half  of  the  total 
energy  supply  comes  from  natural  gas. 
and  the  curtailments  this  year  are  331/3 
percent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
right.  I  used  79  percent.  I  will  take  one 
more  point.  That  Is  aU  right. 

But  it  Is  not  the  homes  that  particu- 
larly bother  me.  It  wffl  be  the  some  45,000 
people  put  out  of  work  when  these  shut- 
downs occur.  It  wffl  be  the  denial  to  our 
country  of  copper  at  a  time  when  we 
need  copper. 

So  I  am  very  hopeful  that  something 
sensible  and  logical  can  be  worked  out  by 
this  Congress  which  can  allow  the  pro- 
ducing States  to  produce,  not  just  what 
they  are  producing  now,  but  produce 
more,  and  the  consuming  States  to  be 
aUowed  to  grow. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  will 
yield,  I  hope  we  can  clarify  some  things. 
Perhaps  he  wffl  change  my  mind. 

But  I  think  It  ought  to  be  made  clear 
that,  according  to  the  reports  from  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  and  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  hi  1972 
they  drilled  4,930  gas  wells,  in  1973  it  was 
again  on  the  increase  and  they  drffled 
6,632  gas  wells,  and  to  1974  it  was  7,205 
gas  wells. 

So  as  to  the  distinguished  Senator's 
concern  that  prices  we  set  so  it  would 
not  pay  to  drffl,  let  me  say  right  now, 
that  just  has  not  been  the  case — the  In- 
centives were  there. 

We  can  both  agree  that  consumption 
has  to  be  on  the  upsweep,  but  not  just 
because  the  gas  price  was  low.  After  1968, 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  major  Indus- 
trial users  and  utilities,  instead  of  fool- 
hig  around  with  lawyers  and  law  cases, 
got  rid  of  coal  and  many  of  them  con- 
verted to  burning  of  natural  gas.  One  of 
the  provisions  the  distlnguLshed  Senator 


from  Kansas  and  I  both  have  Is  that  we 
phase  out  the  boUer-f  uel  use  of  natural 
gas  where  two-thirds  of  It  Is  wasted  In 
order  to  make  more  gas  available  to  es- 
sential users  like  in  the  copper  mines  and 
the  smelters,  where  no  alternative  fuel 
can  be  used. 

Where  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
think  that  the  shortage  has  come  from? 
Does  the  Senator  think  really  that  de- 
regulation has  caused  the  shortage? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  Senator  feels 
that  the  wellhead  prices,  which  are  reg- 
ulated, are  not  producing  a  profit  incen- 
tive. Let  us  put  it  that  way.  They  are 
not  producing  enough  profit  to  those 
people  who  provide  the  gas.  I  am  not  In- 
terested in  whether  we  drffl  6,000,  7,000, 
or  14,000  weUs.  I  am  interested  In  a  day 
when  the  people  In  Texas  say:  "We  are 
not  going  to  supply  you  any  more  gas  at 
these  prices.  Therefore,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  experience  a  discomfort  of  heat- 
less  homes,  of  homes  that  are  cooled  by 
gas  not  being  cooled  in  the  summer." 

But  the  chief  concern  is  the  shutdown 
of  existing  gas. 

I  know  that  we  have  been  increasing 
our  consumption  of  gas  in  this  country. 
It  has  gone  up  dramatically.  But  we  stffl 
have  not  produced  enough  new  gas,  by 
the  way,  to  satisfy  aU  the  country's 
needs. 

But  my  chief  concern  and  the  only 
question  I  have  Is  the  question  raised  by 
the  picture  of  my  mining  industry  in  my 
State,  and  I  would  think  Utah  to  some 
extent  also,  New  Mexico  to  some  extent, 
when  those  large  consumers  are  told  by 
the  gas  suppliers  that  "We  are  not  going 
to  supply  any  more  gas."  Thft  is  what  I 
am  concerned  about. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  That  is  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Totol 
deregulation  would  exacerbate  a  situ- 
ation for  the  copper  smelter  in  Arizona. 
There  is  a  large  public  utility  Industry 
In  America  burning  natural  gas.  They 
can  bid  natural  gas  away  from  other  In- 
dustrial users.  They  know  that  they  are 
guaranteed  a  certain  return,  so  they 
can  pay  more  for  natural  gas  than  other 
industrial  users.  There  is  no  competitive 
gas  purchasing  market  with  respect  to 
Duke  Power  or  Potomac  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric. I  do  not  know  the  ruime  of  the 
Arizona  company.  But  they  have  their 
captive  customers,  and  they  know  that 
they  can  go  before  their  particular  com- 
mission and  have  a  rate  approved  that 
will  include  Uie  higher  cost  of  natural 
gas. 

The  copper  smelter  does  not  have  an.v 
public  service  commission  to  go  to.  They 
are  in  a  competitive  position,  and  may 
not  be  able  to  automatically  pass  on 
higher  costs. 

I  am  trying  to  look  up  the  average 
rate  in  Arizona.  I  believe  it  is  less  than 
30  cents,  and  I  would  say  it  probably 
would  be  aroimd  26  cents.  If  that  price 
goes  from  26  cents  to  $3  per  Mcf,  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion indicated  may  happen,  under  de- 
control— that  is  a  sizable  increase.  That 
is  the  argument  of  many  for  deconta-<d. 
That  prices  would  rise.  As  the  oil  goes 
up,  the  gas  wffl  increase  even  more  in 
price.  Then  the  copper  smelter  wffl  be 
cutting  back.  The  electric  utfflty  In  Ari- 
zona serving  the  homeowners  will  get 
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that  tmte  Increue.  TbM  Is  wliy  I  am 
iroRTkic  about  the  conpettthw  poaUkMi 
ai  our  iDdoBtrr.  If  tnO.  pcioei  Increaae. 
indartryirtnbahurt 

Ifr.  OOLOWAIXR.  Tbe  larvest  figure 
I  have  tram  reliable  soureee  Je  a  1£  per- 
cent increase.  This  is  not  difficult  U 
the  Benator  can  offer  proof  that  it  is 
Bokm  to  so  to  $3, 1  think  he  might  win 
me  over.  I  do  not  see  wdlhead  prices 
goloK  that  hliii.  I  think  15  to  20  per- 
cent voold  handle  it,  and  this  is  what 
I  am  told  br  my  mining  companies.  The 
price  at  canxr.  naturally,  will  go  up  a 
Uttle  to  take  care  of  it.  As  to  our  price 
going  UP  from  2S  cents  to  $3,  I  cannot 
buy  that. 

Ur.  BQLLDfOS.  About  3  Uondays  ago, 
the  Ctaakmaa  of  the  PWeral  Power 
OommiKlon  teatlfled  on  the  emergency 
bilL  Tbe  dlstliwuiahed  Senator  and 
othen  were  Oiere.  I  know  that  there  are 
certain  proposed  contracts  on  this  emer- 
gency basis  that  are  already  in  excess 
of  $2.  Oialrman  Nassikas  said  $3.  Some 
teetbnopy  indicates  it  could  even  go  as 
hic^asM. 

Ur.  PBABSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ur.HOUJHQB.  I  yield. 

Ur.  PEARSON.  I  looked  that  up.  I 
tfabak  I  can  ten  the  Senator  the  number 
of  the  page.  It  is  on  page  38  of  the  hear- 
ings. Hie  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  cited  the  $3  figure 
as  a  MStot  peak  price  and  said,  in  re- 
sponse to  eontlnued  questions,  that  he 
would  anticipate  that  the  price  would 
be  between  |1  and  $1.50.  Am  I  correct 
hi  that? 

Ur.  HOLUNOS.  I  read  from  page  77. 
He  said: 

I  would  M7,  on  »n  a-venge.  the  prict  ootild 
b*  ««U  uadar  S3,  U  wbera  I  would  ectiiiuite 
It  would  be.  But  wben  industries  require 
the  j^  for  wifintUl  use  such  as  feedstock, 
Mtinim.  gloB  producing,  esMntlally  from 
tlw  flane  appttottkro  for  gas,  when  tbeee 
taOastrtm  atart  oaupattng— and  these  would 
be  laigv,  wen-oagaBteed  Industries— it  is 
enSMy  eoneatvalito  that  the  price  on  the 
apt^  market  by  tbeee  Industries  oould  ex. 
ceed  S3  an  Ucf . 

Ttiat  was  0ie  testfanony  xnt  12te  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

We  know  what  happened  in  Vienna  3 
weeks  ago.  and  that  Is  only  for  9  months, 
an  Increase  of  10  percent,  and  Oiey  will 
eonie  bade  agahi.  nke  Kansas  City,  to 
raise  thepriee  as  much  as  poeiAIe.  When 
we. have  deeontrol  of  13ie  natimil  gas 
prtoe.  It  it  likely  to  go  up  to  a  wellhead 
prlce<rf$3  or  above.  We  have  listened  to 
gas  wttncfls  after  gas  witness  ten  us 
that,  lliat  Is  really  what  is  hltttaig  us. 
Die  peiventage  bicreaae  Is  not  as  small 
aa  ttie  dMtaigalebed  Senator  argues. 
While  the  wellhead  price  may  cMoly  be 
S  percent  of  the  resMenttal  eoneomer's 
eoat  today,  that  Is  baaed  on  a  wdlhead 
priee  of  about  30  eents.  IT  the  wdBiead 
pete  9008  to  $3.  the  ddifery  prices  by 
the  plpeMnee  and  the  Ostrtbutors  are 
geing  iy  in  a  alndlar  fashloB— by  a  very 
large  pcRemtage. 

So.  luther  than  the  w<dlhead  price 
lepreeentlBg  S  percent  of  the  cost  to 
tha  home  uaer.  ttte  vdBbead  price  will 
be  nearer  BO  percent  of  the  CQOBtnner*s 
eoot»  and  that  Is  the  best  evidence  we 


have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  hear- 


A  year  ago  I  was  talking  about  dollar 
gaa  to  some  Industry  witneeses.  I  sat  as 
chalnnan  at  one  of  the  hearings,  and  I 


I  want  to  be  Uke  the  Mafia.  I  want  to 
make  you  an  offer  you  can't  refuse.  How  about 
•igas? 

They  emiled  knowingly  and  almost 
intimated  that  that  would  bring  all  the 
gas  that  oould  possibly  be  used.  Gas  would 
be  coming  out  of  the  ears  and  out  of  the 
ground  and  everywhere  else.  Now  we 
have  intjposed  contracts  by  these  indus- 
tries and  large  ccmsumers  at  $2  and  $3. 

As  to  propane,  they  are  storing  it  in 
my  State — and  on  Novembo-  10  I  will 
dedicate  a  cavern  where  we  are  going 
to  store  a  large  amount  of  pnvane  that 
win  sell  in  excess  of  $4  Mcf .  That  is  b^ng 
put  In  now.  So  if  an  industry  can  get  gas 
for  less  than  $4 — say,  $3.75 — it  is  going 
to  be  a  bargain,  because  we  have  the 
finishing  section  of  the  textile  faxhistry 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  pay  up  to  that 
level  now. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presidoit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOIlilNGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  only  talk- 
ing about  the  plus  gas,  not  about  all  the 
gas  the  copper  company  is  using.  Ninety- 
two  percent  of  the  gas  ta  the  United 
States  is  on  contract.  We  are  only  talk- 
ing about  the  plus  gas  and  the  peak  load 
product,  v^ether  it  is  electricity  or  gas. 
Wbm  you  roU  it  in,  it  is  not  going  to 
have  that  much  of  an  effect. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yMd? 

Mr.  HOLUHGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  this  apply  to  new 
homes?  Do  they  get  the  old  rates? 

Mr.  HOTJJNOa  That  is  right 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  So  whether  it  is  new 
homes  or  old  homes,  it  Is  the  same? 

Mr.  HOLLXNOS.  That  is  right.  If  that 
piptihie  or  dlstrfliuting  system  is  still 
able  to  connect  new  customers. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  As  to  the  definition  of 
the  sDoall  user,  which  we  discussed  a 
moment  ago,  will  the  Senator  cite  that 
for  the  record? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  As  best  I  can  deter 
mine,  there  is  no  deflnltkm  of  a  sma! 
user  under  the  Fearson-Benteen  amend' 
ment,  but  ft  would  relate  to  the  deflnl- 
tion  used  by  the  FPC,  in  which  a  small 
user  is  detetmteed  to  be  a  user  of  50  Mc/. 
or  len. 

Mr.  PEARSCm.  DaQy. 

Mr.  HOmwOS.  Yes,  daily. 

Mr.  BS9TBEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTCH7.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  not  sui-e  wheth- 
er this  Question  was  answered  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

When  the  Senator  gives  first  priority 
to  residential  users,  does  that  refer  to 
existing  and  future  residential  users? 

Ur.  HOUJNas.  Whatever  old  gas  Is 
available  would  be  aiinryf^  qq  aocount- 
ing  basis  to  residential  and  small  users. 
If  I  have  a  pipdhie  In  Louisiana  and  a 
new  residential  development  is  con- 
stmcted  In  my  market  and  I  have  did 


gas,  yes.  The  old  gas  pilbe  would  be  al. 
locable  to  that  partlcolar  new  devek4;>- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  the  same  Is  true 
as  to  small  users? 

Mr.  HOUJNOS.  Right.  U  a  new.  Uttle 
laundry  opens  up  in  downtown  Baton 
Rouge,  it  can  get  the  gas  at  the  old  well- 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  about  old  gas 
under  contracts  that  come  up  for  re- 
newal? 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  From  there  <m  out, 
it  is  going  to  be  new  gas,  under  the 
Pearson-Bentsen  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  would  be  new 
gas? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  would  be  new 
gas.  It  would  be  phased  out  gradually. 
We  are  trying  to  lessen  the  impact  on 
that  homeowner. 

I  do  not  believe  that  much  gas  is  pro- 
duced in  Ariaona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  do  not  produce 
any.  It  is  helium.  It  is  hard  to  use. 

I  want  to  comment  before  the  vote 
that  my  concern  Is  still  not  so  much  what 
it  is  going  to  cost,  but  are  we  going  to 
get  it?  I  do  not  want  to  see  45.000  people 
put  out  of  work  in  my  State  because  we 
arbitrarily  say  no  or  yes  or  maybe  about 
a  well  in  Texas  or  wells  in  Texas  being 
willing  to  put  natural  gas  in  the  pipe- 
line to  us.  The  price  really— maybe  It 
should  concern  me,  but  it  does  not.  be- 
cause if  the  price  goes  to  $3  or  $1  or  $2, 
the  copper  industry  will  accommodate 
this.  As  for  a  home,  I  use  gas  in  this 
town  and  I  think  my  bills  run  about  $1.10 
a  month.  Let  us  say  it  goes  up  to  $2.  I 
am  not  going  to  quit  eating. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right  But  we  have 
gotten  the  gas  under  regulation.  One  only 
has  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  natural 
gas  law  and  its  api^cation.  and  I  em- 
phasize this  because  my  distinguished 
friend  was  not  on  the  floor  when  I  was 
trying  to  make  my  point,  that  the  nat- 
ural gas  Industry  is  the  great  American 
success  story.  When  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
was  enacted  In  1938,  It  was  with  the  sup- 
port of  industry.  The  producers  said, 
"Look,  we  have  been  flaring  gns  here  In 
thejaoonday  Son  that  could  be  put  In 
""  les  across  the  coimtry."  The  Indus- 
try argued  that  gas  Is  a  cheap,  plentiful, 
economic  energy  supply. 
^  But  we  have  to  have  protection  for  our 
pipeline  investment.  We  have  to  jiay  for 
the  plpdlne  delivery  esrstems.  In  order  to 
pay  for  those,  like  a  utility,  we  have  to 
have  the  right  of  condemnation  and 
development. 

Now,  that  has  developed.  Those  homes 
and  Industries  have  been  developed  and 
supplied  with  ga3.  Now  that  these  con- 
sumers are  dependent  on  gas — now  that 
they  are  stuck  with  gas  equipment  and 
have  no  alternative  but  to  pay  greatly 
higher  prices — the  Industry  wants  de- 
regulation. 

If  the  Senator  wants  a  good  compari- 
son, suppose  Arizona  Llfi^it  and  IV>wer,  If 
thoK  is  such  a  tiyinf^  said.  "Oh,  we  have 
our  Bnes,  ve  have  oor  di^its-of-way,  we 
have  our  captive  mistonifs.  Now  wbat  we 
want  Is  a  free  mazkek  W«  do  not  want  to 
go  to  any  more  ptiMc  service  oonunisilon 
hearings:  these  reguliUions  in  America 
are  bogging  us  down.  We>have  to  get  rid 
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of  the  poJlttlcianK  hi  Washington  and  let 
us  get  rid  «C  an  those  iigulatfcMS.  and 
let  us  deregtdate  Duke  Power  Oo.  in 
South  Carolina,  or  Ariaona  Xi^t  and 
Power  for  eonvummee."  What  kind  of 
conveoieDce  to  the  smelter  would  that 
be?  Where  are  power  rates  golnc  to  go? 
How  will  ocnsnmers  be  protected  from 
monopoly  overcharges? 

What  is  going  to  hi4>pen  to  tiiese  gas 
rates  with  the  so-called  deoontnil?  When 
I  can  come  to  the  Senator's  particular 
supplier,  who  had  a  little  line  over  from 
Texas  into  Ariaona  to  sut^dy  him,  and  I 
can  come  up  with  the  fertilizer  plants  and 
all  the  other  industries — glass,  clay,  and 
others  in  South  Carolina — ^who  use  it  and 
say.  "I  am  able  to  pay  twice  as  much  as 
the  Arizona  smelter  and  peoide  in 
Arizcma  liave  been  paying  to  you." 
Arizona  is  going  to  lose  the  market. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  sure  the 
Senator  gets  my  point  but  I  think  he  is 
trying  to  rest  in  some  other  saddle.  I  said 
that  price,  while  it  should  be  of  some 
concern  to  me,  does  not  bother  me  par- 
ticularly, because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  be  astronomical.  Let  us  say  it 
goes  to  the  figure  the  Senator  is  thinking 
of.  The  questicHi  in  my  mind  is,  are  we 
going  to  have  gas?  I  am  not  talking  about 
drilling  new  wells.  I  think  we  will  do  that, 
though  I  do  not  think  we  will  do  it  as 
well  unregulated  as  we  would  do  it  with 
regulation  or  with  new  regulations.  My 
concern  is  what  happois  to  the  Senator's 
State  and  my  State  whoi  the  suppilets 
suddenly  say.  "We  do  not  have  to  put  It 
in  the  pipelines,"  and  they  Just  torn  the 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  At  the  wellhead,  this 
amendment  would  not  affect  that  par- 
ticular problem.  The  wellhead  price  Is  the 
same,  with  or  without  the  present  i«t>- 
posal  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  tiie 
senior  Senator  from  Tnrita.npi  to  reply? 

Mr.  HOUJNGS.  The  senior  Smator 
from  Indiana  is  the  <Higinal  author  of 
the  amendment. 

Ur.  BENTSEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  amendment  does  have  some 
appeal  to  me.  Suppose  the  customer  gets 
over  50  Ucf .  Let  us  say  there  Is  a  farm 
apeniioa  and  it  peaks  over  50  Mcf  in  a 
day  and  it  is  pumping  wells,  water  wells 
If  It  is  farming.  Does  he  lose  his  small  user 
exemption  then  for  itoe  balance  of  the 
year?  Does  the  Senator  know  how  that 
would  act? 

Mr.  HOLUNOa  Under  this  amend- 
ment If  a  user  uses  above  50  Mcf.  he  Is 
not  a  small  uwr.  So  be  would  not  have 
that  price  advantage  of  the  (rid  gas. 

Mr.  BENTfflSN.  He  would  not  have  it 
for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Mr.  BOLLLXKm.  That  Is  right  He 
oould  still  get  gas.  but  not  neoessarily  at 
a  rate  that  reflects  the  wellhead  pxlee 
of  old  gas.  Under  the  Bentsen  decontrol 
ameodment  they  could  seH  old  gas  with- 
out prahibitton,  as  long  as  they  are  serv- 
ing their  residential  users  with  the  old 
gas  rate.  It  does  not  forbid  the  use  In 
a  farm  operation. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  tiylog  to  get  the 
definition  of  a  small  user  and.  to  go  back 
to  the  definition  of  the  Federal  Pomx 
Commission,  the  Senator  would  antici- 


pate that  once  he  peaked  over  the  50 

Mcf,  he  would  lose  that  exemption  for 
the  year? 

Mr.  HOLUMOS.  That  Is  right 

Ur.  JOHNSTON.  WiU  ttie  Senator 
yield? 

Ur.  HOmwOB.  Yes. 

Ur.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  informed  that 
In  some  areas  of  the  Northeast  the  resi- 
dential vuaec  must  bear  the  cost  of  the 
whole  pipeline  as  far  as  trauspoi-tation 
is  concerned  imder  the  FPC  rules. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  This  would  not  affect 
ti-ansportation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  that  the  indus- 
tiial  users,  in  effect  get  their  gas  free 
without  having  to  pay  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. Would  not  this  require  or  al- 
low for  a  reallocation  of  those  tiauspor- 
tatioQ  costs? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No;  just  the  wellhead 
prices  of  the  old  gas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  possible  here  to  continue  to 
soak  the  residential  user  for  Uie  cost  of 
transportation  and  this  ,  amendment 
would  not  give  them  tZfe  power  to 
distribute 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  My  amendment  would 
not  soak  anjrbody.  My  amendment  says 
the  old  gas  wellhead  price  would  be  al- 
located to  tlie  residential  customer.  He 
is  the  captive. 

When  we  get  to  the  soaking  of  trans- 
portation costs — and  I  would  suggest  the 
Senator  help  us  now  with  the  Glenn- 
Holllngs 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  not  saying  this 
is  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  am  look- 
ing for  a  vehicle  which  will  cure  what  I 
am  informed  is  an  Inequity. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  would  be  the 
Honings-Glenn-Talmadge  amendment 
that  aids  fanners,  prevents  imemploy- 
ment  and  protects  the  14  most  curtailed 
States.  That  is  where  we  started  2  weeks 
ago.  That  is  a  wonderful  vehicle  to  cut 
out  the  soaking. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  I  am  referring 
to  is  If  we  are  going  to  separately  retail 
the  cost  of  old  gas  and  new  gas  and  then 
require  the  Commission,  in  effect,  to  give 
a  weighted  price  to  residential  users  and 
to  industrial  users.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  that  would  give  them  the  power  to 
allocate,  as  well,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. That  Is  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  This  amendment  does 
not  go  to  pipeline  cost  allocation.  It  does 
not  prohibit  reallocations.  It  would  per- 
mit it  If  the  Senator  wanted  to  admin- 
ister It  and  If  he  were  chalnnan  of  the 
PTPC,  he  could  reallocate  it,  or  if  he 
were  a  pipeline  owner,  he  could  reallocate 
that  Tbls  goes  really  to  the  wellhead 
price  of  old  gas  being  alloc&ted  to  that 
caiitive  customer.  That  is  ^n  homeowner 
who  cannot  go  In  and  finance  new  appli- 
ances, who  cannot  take  out  the  gas 
furnace  from  his  home. 

^lere  are  not  many  homes  in  Arizona, 
I  can  say  right  now,  who  -win  be  able 
to  redesign  In  order  to  use  coal.  T%ey 
might  get  solar  heat  In  there,  but  It 
would  be  oostty  and  homeowners  shotild 
be  protected  from  price  Increases  that 
benefit  Industrial  ueers. 

Mr.  OcaDWATtSL  I  mlffht  say  that 
Arizona  has  96  peruent  of  aU  ttie  ooal 
remaining  in  the  ITntted  States,  but  we 
would  rather  bom  gas.  It  te  cleaner.  We 


would  rather  pay  a  little  bit  more  to  be 
clean.  I  think  South  Carolina  Is  in  the 
same  boat.  It  is  very  dean,  and  I  should 
hate  to  see  a  Uack  pall  haag  over  that 
gorgeous  coimtry  because  tiM7  went  to 
coal  rather  than  gas. 

Mr.  BOUASOa.  To  go  back  to  this 
original  estimate,  the  National  A/>afii*ny 
of  Scieoce  and  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
said  there  are  only  going  to  be  30  more 
years,  at  best  and  nearer  15  to  20  years, 
of  an  ultimate  smH>ly  of  natural  gas  in 
this  coimtry.  We  had  all  the  geologists 
make  the  sm-veys  for  the  last  8  to  9  years 
in  my  brief  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Now  they  come  into  line  and, 
instead  of  1,000  to  2.006  trillion  cubic 
feet,  they  say  it  is  anywhere  from  306  to 
600  trillion  cubic  feet  which  is  about 
anywhere  from  a  15  to  20  years'  supply. 

Natural  gas  must  be  conserved  and 
industrial  users  are  In  the  best  iwsitlan 
to  do  so.  Therefore,  (o  mcourage  indus- 
trial conservation  they  would  be  allocated 
the  costs  of  more  expensive  new  gas. 

We  are  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMx. 
Williams),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BucN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  CAmfON),  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  .  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dukion)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  GHuvzl)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleskw), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee),  the  Senator  from  North  (Caro- 
lina (Mr.  MoacAN),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode^Island  (Mr.  Pastose)  .  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Srsncnur) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sxmnos) .  and 
the  Senator  from  Califamla  (Mr.  Tdn- 
ney)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Losm)  ,  the  Smator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KsaaiST).  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  SismraoN). 
tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huic- 
phrst),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
CMr.  Tauudcc),  are  absent  on  olBclal 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mii^lgan  ilti.  Philzp  A.  Hait)  ,  is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  farther  announce  ttiat  if  prasent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Huitnmrr).  the  Senator  from  Iforth 
Carolina  (Mr.  Moaciov) ,  and  Che  Senator 
from  Rhode  XeSand  <Ur.  Pssrois) ,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annonnoe  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BsKn). 
the  Senator  from  MsBBUchusetti  <MCr. 
BaooKs) .  the  Senator  from  Mebraeka 
<Ur.  Cfrtsb).  the  Senator  frauk  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Fowg),  the  Senator  from  Wetada 
(Mr.  LuuLT) ,  tSie  Senator  from  Mary- 
land Gtfr.  Uathias)  ,  the  Senator  from 
UHnois  (Ur.  Pntcr) ,  the  Senator  ftxim 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  the  8ai- 
ator  tram  Ohio  CUr.  Tatt)  .  are  necessar- 
ily absent 

I  fortiwr  announce  Omt  the  Senator 
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(Mr.  Pmct),  to  abBent  on 

that  tlie  Senator 
(Ifr.  B«>CK>,  Is  absent 
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I /urtiier  annotmre  that,  if  present  and 
^2f^  •'^  Senator  tna.  Pennsylvania 
<i&.  HVB  SooTx),  and  the  Senator  from 
OWo  (Ur.  Tirr) ,  wookl  each  vote  "nay." 
«o-r!L'"^«^"*  "nounced— yeas  43. 

(■ollcau  Vote  No.  442  Leg] 
TKA»— 43 

BMLU  Hkthsway  Nelaon 

S?!?5?*"  HoUlagi  ifiuin 

^^|«  mooye  Pen 

BOMICk  JadnOB  Pratxmire 

^Jd.  Robert  C.  Javlta  Bimd^lb 

OMe  Jotaaaton  Bibleoff 

S^  I<MlV  Roth 

SK!5*^  !?«!?*>'»  Schwelker 

SKry  MMMflrtd  Stafford 

"■'*'°"  Mcgallan  stone 

25  <.  McCtoraen  Symington 

2Sk?^    ^gSS*      ^^^ 

Uondale 


s^  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 

atKXL. 

The  PRB5IDINO  OFFICER,  llie 
amendment  wffl  be  stated. 
•Hie  legialatiTe  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  ai.  Unas  7  and  8.  strike  "the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Natural  Oaa  Act  Amend- 
ments of  l»76"  and  subatltirte  in  lieu  there- 
of   midnight  AprU  4,  1976". 
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Fannin 
Oam 
-~— —  (Henn 

Bna3«7  Ooldwater 

Bynl.  Orlfla 

BMrry  F.,  Jr.    »«^^n 
DoU  BMma 

nwimlrt  Hnuka 

UoCIure 


Baker 
Bayh 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Montoya 
Pack  wood 
Pearaon 
Scott, 
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Pastore 
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Stevenson 

Taft 

TaUnadge 
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8o  Mr.  HoLUNGs'  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLXNOfl.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reeonslder  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOB8BT  C.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PREBIDIKO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Psocwoos) .  The  question  is  on  agreeine 
tothemoClon. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agrwdto. 

Mr.  HOLUNce.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
mfotmatton  <rf  our  colleagues,  it  is  our 
mtcnt  to  have  one  other  amendment  by 
th*  Senator  from  Ohio  and  myself,  -niat 
win  reaulie  no  more  than  1  hour.  We 

**"  **^^  **•  P****P«.  to  lew  time.  It  is 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Pearson- 


WewUl  then  move  to  the  divestiture 
rynrtment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Osar  Hait)  .  but  that  wlU  not 
»e  voted  on  until  tomorrow.  We  are  try- 
ng  mgrnentarUy  to  check  with  our  col- 
eagua  trtmi  Louisiana  and  set  a  time  to 
'ote  on  that  one.  at  about  1:30  pjn.  and 
^S^*''^  ''"""^'"w*  »k  about  3:30 
iJa^^Totaanam.  the  unanimous-consent 
immant  eaUs  for  debate  at  a  o'clock 
I?*l^  *inB«Iy  amendment  and  a  vote 
rittaia  a  hours,  or  no  later  than  5  o'clock 
hU  thkehMige  has  to  be  worked  out  with 
vTtn  pnm. 

i^  Uu^  iMinrion  that  as  information. 
Mr.  Piwldant,  l  call  up  the  amend- 
1  aent  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  my- 


The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Smator  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  hi 
order? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will 
toose  who  are  conversing  please  move  to 
the  cloakrooms? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  before 
you  move  them  aU  to  the  cloakroom 
may  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays' 

The  PRESlDlNa  OFFICER.  You  may 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
^  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

T^e  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
Fearson-Bentsen  amendment  to  S  2301 
^2:f  *«,""es  I  ond  n.  -nue  I  is  the 
portion  of  tile  bill  tiiat  would  take  care 
of  emergency  legislation  on  a  limited 
time  basis.  Tltie  n,  of  course,  is  the  long- 
term  considerations  of  natural  gas 
which  we  have  sought  unsuccessfully,  so 

for  rtiilff '•  ^.^tf^  ^  *  separate  item 
for  debate  and  discussion  here  hi  the 
senate.  This  very  short  amendment  that 
we  propose  is  to  correct  what  we  Uihik 
is  an  error  in  Uiese  two  dilferent  tities 
between  the  short-  and  long-term  con- 
sid«^Uons  of  natural  gas 

*^^*Z?  '■^  *^*  ^^  ^  **s  present  form, 
the  titie  n  provisions  would  be  so  aU- 
encompasshig  witii  tiieh-  provisions  of 
letting  unUmited  prichig  prevail  tiiat 
they  would  overcome  tiie  emergency  pro- 
vWam.  of  titie  I  and  would,  tiierefore, 
not  really  permit  title  I  to  operate  as  an 
emergency  act. 

What  this  very  short  amendment  does 
is  to  provide  that  these  two  tities  oper- 
ate not  concurrently  but  consecutively 
After  ttie  short-term  aspects  take  place 
and  go  to  Uie  duration  of  tiiek  limita- 
tion next  April  5.  then  the  long-term 
aspects  would  become  applicable  and 
would  provide  tiie  long-term  gas  regula- 
tion which  the  Pearson-Bentsen  amend- 
ment provides. 

ii,!T*  ^^  ^.^  "^^  ^^°^*  amendment 
that  we  would  strike  "tiie  efTective  date 
?S^^  Natural  Gas  Act  Amendments  of 
1976  and  substitute  hi  Ueu  thereof  "mid- 
night. April  4. 1076." 
This  would  guarantee,  the  way  the  bill 

Ain^^^'  ^  7^  ^^^^^  ^ave  tiiese  two 
different  provisions  of  the  bill  ooerate 
c<Mi8ecutively  and  not  concurrentiy 
where,  to  our  view,  titie  n  would  cancel 
out  any  emergency  aspects  provided  by 
ttue  X. 

vJ\^^^  ^  ^?4!P^*^  ^^^  permitted 

2^£!?Kn,*?*'^'?i^*  *•'  o"  enactment 
of  tills  bUl,  it  would,  hi  effect,  cancel  out 
any  of  the  emergency  aspects  which  we 
are  faced  with  tiiis  winter  and  which 


would  start  In  the  very  near  future.  Mk. 
ior  cutba^  start  on  November  i.  asTi 
believe  most  of  the  Memben  are  a^ 
Thne  is  so  short  that  we  are  now  hi  an 

anergencjr  situation  with  layoffs  already 
starting  In  my  home  State  of  OtiLo.  ^^ 

I  Just  came  from  a  meeting  with  rep- 
resentatives hi  the  ft>ringfleld  area  of 
our  State.  They  brought  hi  some  65,000 
signatures  collected  hi  the  last  2  weeks 
concemhig  energy  and,  hi  particular,  the 
emergency  nature  of  natural  gas  short- 
age in  that  part  of  the  State.  So  it  is  a 
matter  that  is  hitting  us  right  now 

We  would  like  to  see  the  emergency 
part  of  this  IcgisUtion.  whether  it  is  the 
orighialS.  2310  or  whether  it  Is  the  Pear- 
son-Bentsen substitute  thereto,  be  free 
to  act  to  help  cope  with  this  emergency 
period  and  not  be  saddled  with  the 
longer-term,  unUmited  prichig  of  titie  n 
that  we  feel  would  hiterf ere  witti  it.  -Hiat 
is  the  reason  for  this  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  SouOi 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps I  could  Umit  my  remarks  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
could  pohit  out  to  me  the  advantage 
given  a  priority  customer  hi  titie  I  under 
the  Pearson-Bentsen  amendment  other 
tiian  being  able  to  go  hito  the  hitrastate 
market  and  buy  at  the  uncontrolled,  de- 
regulated or  hitrastate  price. 

That  is  really  what  is  won  if  they  qual- 
ify. They  go  before  tiie  Federal -Power 
Ctmunission  and  prove  themselves  as  a 
curtailed  customer  or  a  curtailed  pipe- 
Ime  They  show  how  tiieh-  conta-acts  are 
valid  ones  and  they  exercised  due  dili- 
gence. They  get  designated  then  as  a  pri- 
ority pipelhie  and  seek  to  purchase  Oie 
limited  amount  of  surplus  gas  on  the 
mtrastote  market.  If  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect it  is  about  250  to  300  billion  cubic 
feet  of  surplus  gas. 

irJiZ\^  K^''^^  *^^'  advantage,  to  go 
in  and  buy  at  a  deregulated  price  under 
tltie  I,  then  any  advantage  to  a  pipeBne 
m  serious  curtaihnent  is  elhnhiated  un- 
der title  n.  Under  tltie  n,  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  gas  is  decontroUed.  The 
market  then  will  be  a  decontrolled  mar- 
ket. Under  a  decontroUed  market  for 
everyone  what  advantage  have  you  by 
bemg  designated  a  priority  user? 

That  is  where  I  am  hard  put  to  under- 
stand. You  have  given  us  an  advantage 
to  priority  plpelhies  in  order  to  aUeviate 
unemployment  hi  14  American  States 
this  whiter  but  you  take  away  Uie  pri- 
ority in  titie  n  by  givhig  generaUy  tiie 
same  right  to  everyone.  Witii  demand  hi- 
creasing,  and  the  overaU  energy  crunch 
we  are  in,  those  poor  pipeUnes  that  have 
plwined  on  receivhig  a  priority  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  as  a  severely 
^il^^i"*  "ff'  ^'L®  8°*"8:  to  find  tiiem- 
^I*!k*?  *"  PJ-obabUity,  high  and  dry, 
and  Uieir  areas  wlU  suffer  high  unem- 
ployment. 

hA?«- T°*,^^  "**  problem  you  cause 
by  title  I  of  Pearson-Bentsen  is  solved  hi 
Utie  n.  On  the  contrary,  the  solution  is 
canceled;  or  do  I  misunderstand  the  pro- 
visions of  titie  n?  That  is  what  my  ques- 
tion is. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  tiie 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HCHuLINGS.  Yes. 
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Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  not  know  whetber 
the  Senator  mtsimdewtande  the  pravi- 
sioos.  I  know  vhat  ve  iataad  to  do.  «id 
that  is  zwt  to  give  some  ivtority  and  tlien 
take  It  away,  by  any  maaiis. 

We  seek  and  think  that  tbese  t«o 
measures  ou^t  to  run  eoncurrenttar.  that 
there  is  a  need  for  designating  a  priority 
purchaser,  because  of  the  emergeocy 
situation.  Let  him  act  under  the  emer- 
gency situation,  tmt  at  Uie  same  time  not 
postpone  a  long-term  proviskin  for  an- 
other 6  monttis.  Even  another  6  months, 
it  seems  to  me.  would  exacerbate  the 
condition  of  next  year. 

We  think  there  is  a  posslbiUty.  imder 
tiie  definition  of  new  gas  over  the  long 
term,  of  possibly  getting  additional  gas 
sources  within  the  emergency  period  of 
time. 

So  the  rationale  is  threefold:  First,  if 
we  have  done  it  correctly,  and  put  the 
words  down  right,  we  mean  to  give  a  pri- 
ority to  those  pipelines  that  are  cur- 
tafled,  where  the  curtaihnent  is  very 
heavy  on  the  industries  where  iobe  would 
be  lost;  and  second,  to  not  dday  a  tamg 
time,  even  6  months,  in  hoping  that  we 
win  get  under  way  and  get  moving,  and 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  definition  of 
new  gas.  as  ttie  Senator  understands  as 
well,  possibly,  hopef  uUy,  get  a  new  supply 
of  gas  beyond  that  aoo  bilUon  to  306  Ml- 
Uon  ctMc  feet  that  is  estimated  by  FEA. 

Mr.  HQUilNOS.  Let  us  take  It  tn  re- 
verse. About  the  delay  for  6  months.  I 
think  w«  can  readily  agree,  the  earliest 
that  we  can  possMy  get  this  Mil  enacted, 
if  a  mirade  occurs,  would  be  by  Tbanks- 
gtving.  WtHit  we  are  really  tafldng  alxHit, 
in  a  general  sense,  is  December,  January, 
VWHTuary,  and  March,  4  maaths.  TItat  is 
an  Important  4-nionth  period,  because 
Aprfl  6  Is  when  that  emergency  feature 
of  title  I  phases  out  And  that  Is  \diy  the 
disttaguMMd  Senator  from  Ofato  and  I 
seleeted  ttiat  date  to  <dtange  the  effective 
date  of  the  natural  gas  amendments  to 
apply  to  title  n,  as  of  April «,  U75. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  understand  the 
result. 

Mr.  HOUJNGS.  But  apparently  we 
are  going  to  run  head  on.  What  is  the 
prtority  that  Z  really  have,  as  a  cor- 
tailed  user  and  a  priority  p4»llne,  tf  I 
am  (Vuicnatcrt  as  such  by  the  Fedecml 
Piioii  Onmmfawlon'? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Ttie  priority  of  pur- 
chase, as  I  understand. 

Mr.  BOLUnOB,  That  is  given  to 
evexyonefaitltlen. 

Mr.  FBAB80V.  No;  everyone  has  a 
riglit  to  buy  ot  a  maitet  priee. 

Mr,  EK>LUNOS.  But  the  priority  Is 
that  tlM  otibfecs  oonU  not  boy.  As  fmm 
as  tiie  athers  were  denied  tf  not  a  eax«* 
tailed  user 

Mr.  PEARSON.  This  is  the  rationale: 
that  the  pipelines  serving  high  privity 
customers,  mfsining  those  when  pfiyif 
will  be  put  out  of  jobs  by  having  to  dmt 
down,  have  a  superior  lii^  to  purrhinf 
gas  hi  the  Intacstate  system  today. 

Mr.  HOUJNO&  Let  me  give  t2ie  Sen- 
ator an  example.  In  the  Piedmont  sec- 
tion, served  by  Piedmont  Natoral  Oas  In 
the  Oreenvffle  area,  tbat  to  curtailed, 
generally,  by  23  percent,  they  would  be 
found  a  priority  pnrdiaaer  by  tiie  FPC. 

Xftr.  PEARSON.  The  plpelfate. 


Mr.  HOUJKGS.  The  pipeline  would. 
Nov.  down  near  Aikoi.  SJD..  right 
over  the  line,  there  is  the  Augusta- 
Oolumbta  nitrogen  plant;  a  new  plant 
that  has  been  trying  to  expedite  con- 
struction. They  have  been  petitioning 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  an 
aUocation,  which  thus  far  they  have  not 
received. 

Now  comes  the  Pearson-Bentsen 
amendment,  and,  in  title  I.  they  would 
receive  that  priority  through  their  pipe- 
line, and  could  go  down  to  Texsw  and 
buy  at  the  intrastate  or  decontrolled 
price. 

The  fertilizer  company,  knowing  that 
they  can  pay  more  for  gas,  because  tiiat 
is  fundamental  to  their  operation  couki 
really  do  better  by  getting  into  business 
even  tiiat  much  quicker. 

Tliey  are  not  worried  about  unemploy- 
ment, even  this  winter;  they  are  worry- 
ing about  the  rapidity  wUh  which  they 
can  get  into  business. 

So  the  AugBrta -Columbia  nitrogen 
plant — and  belles  me.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  any  private  infonnatlon;  I  am 
Just  speaking  liypotfaetieally  here 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  understand. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  They  would  be  down 
there  in  Hooston  already,  buying,  and 
when  Piedmont  would  say,  "We  have 
been  up  before  the  Federal  Rawer  Com- 
mission; w«  had  a  great  hearing.  auKl 
ate  at  the  Blue  Moon,  saw  our  t*fn»*^tr 
and  our  Congressmen,  and  hired  expen- 
sive lawyen."  Tlicy  win  say,  "WeU.  you 
saw  all  and  got  that  deUghtfal  lunch 
where  the  boys  at  the  White  House  eat, 
and  while  you  were  doing  that,  we  have 
already  bought  the  gas,  because  under 
title  n,  Mr.  FcasBow  and  Ut.  BDmaar 
said  gas  Is  deeonftnOed.  tiie  President 
signed  It  Into  law,  and  you  can  keep  on 
getting  your  lawyeis  and  an  those  pri- 
orities you  are  talking  about,  but  the 
advantage  given  yon  as  a  priority  user 
was  wiped  out  by  title  II  and  given  to 
an  of  us.  Tes,  you  can  go  ahead  and  lay 
off  your  Dan  River  employees;  we  are 
trying  to  build  a  plant  even  fasto-  so 
we  can  bring  on  some  employees  next 
year." 

That  is  exactly  in  fact  what  wiU  be 
occurring. 

Mr.  OLQIH.  Mr.  PresWent,  wiU  the 
Senator  ylHdf 

Mr.  HOmwoe.  Ye^ 

Mr.  CH^eanf.  I  woifld  Uke  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  (Bstbisulsbed  Senator 
from  Kansas.  Just  what  advantage  does 
the  priority  purdxaser  have  over  the  non- 
priority  purchaser,  if  we  keep  the  bin  as 
It  Is  now? 

Bfir.  FSAR80N.  Let  me  read  the  state- 
ment—It Is  Just  two  pages  kmg— In  re- 
sponse to  this  amendment^  If  the  Senator 
win  yield. 

I  have  already  Indicated  why  we  think 
that  there  Is  real  advantage  In  running 
concurrently  zatber  ttum  conaacutlvely. 
It  is  to  get  moving,  even  for  those  pre- 
cious 6  montfas,  now.  It  is  to  go  forward 
with  a  definition  of  new  gas  whldi  hcqie- 
fuUy  can  bring  additional  supplies  evm 
during  the  emergency  period,  and  we 
think  that  there  is  a  priority: 

Adoption  of  thlB  ameadment  nuking  Um 
Bhort-t«nn  emergency  purdMse  provisions 
of  Utte  I  function  8ep«n|te  mn4  vptat  from 


the  tbe  long-term  phaae  out  of  regula- 
tion of  the  wellhead  price  at  aaXoxal  gaa  In 
title  n  would  defeat  the  Tcry  pmpuee  of  my 
amendment.  Tbe  provMona  OMMt  tuaetlon 
conc«n<e«tty  ao  tfaaS  wMIe  ««  ar*  awetlDg 
the  sbort-tenn  cmetge^sy  at  tlili  wlntar'a 
Bbortaece.  we  are  at  ttc  aaaat  tlBW  begln- 
nlng  to  balkl  19  aatoral-gaa  suyfUea  wUh 
the  incentive  cf  tbe  long-term  proYlslona. 

Mr.  Preeldent,  to  delay  the  long-tarm  pro- 
visions of  title  n  to  a  proqwctlTe  date  next 
spring  would  aimply  mean  delaying  solving 
the  Interstate  natonU-fas  supply  problem. 

Conversely,  there  Is  a  need  for  the  pro- 
visions permitting  etaccgency  jmrrtissri  of 
natural  gaa  by  Interstate  pipelines,  in  addi- 
tion to  tbe  long-term  phase-out  of  prloe 
re^ulaUon.  The  emergency  purchase  pro- 
vlsioos  will  aIlo«'  interstate  pipelines  In  need 
of  natural  gas  to  obtain  deliveries  from  cnr- 
rently  available  supplies  that  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  other  pur^iaaera. 

And  this  is  a  part  of  this  short  state- 
ment that  I  think  may  hopef uUy  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  questions. 

For  example,  there  are  oocaalooa  «t>ere  a 
producer  has  entered  Into  a  contract  with  an 
Interstate  pipeline  purchaser  or  an  Intra- 
state purchaser  and  that  purchaser  Is  un- 
able or  tmwffllBg  to  cuiuiueuce  immediate 
dellTertea  of  natvral  gas. 

We  have  had  cases  such  as  that  dui-- 
ing  the  recessionary  period,  and  that  is 
wliere  that  200,  250  billion  cubic  feet 
may  be. 

In  auch  cases,  a  <tecoad  Inteiatate  ptpelLue, 
u««dlng  additioual  natural  gas  Hipplif^a. 
could  take  the  gas  until  the  ott^r  purchaser 
was  able  to  commence  detlverlea.  Sucti  sales 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  Federal  Bdww 
OommlBBion's  <PPC )  abandonment  autborlty 
and  DO  tormal  proeeadUig  would  be  required 
befbiw  ddlverlCB  were  awltched  from  ozke 
puretaaser  to  another. 

Adrdlttoaally.  an  lntraat»te  pIpaUne  v  dle- 
tributor  may  have  a  teBS|>orary  turplxiB  of 
natural  gas  which  could  be  sold  to  an  Inter- 
state pipeline  on  a  temporary,  but  not  a 
permaxtent,  basis,  far  example,  due  to  dllfer- 
enoes  in  the  timing  of  peak  days  and  peak 
seasons.  tlMre  are  ttatea  wben  intnatate 
P4>elines  and  dlatnbatflrs  have  i — fnVT 
supplies  of  gas  whlea  aaeasil  tkatr  eaatOBMcs' 
needs,  and  that  gM  is  avalteble  Cor  aale  and 
deUvery  to  an  Intftate  r'r^""^  «>u  an 
emaigency  basis  if  there  is  no  need  to  obtain 
abandonment  authcolty  prior  to  tacmlnatlon 
of  dellrertes.  Such  sStuattaoa  present  op- 
portunities to  obtain  very  teMponry  (eay  a 
moBth  or  laaa)  suppltes  of  gaa  whare  tt  Is 
patenUy  liiiiiwJ*mia>  to  nqafe*  abaBdoo- 
■Mot  a«ttenty. 

In  inniiiy.  Ur.  .lYasMniit.  taete  te  »o  lo- 
conaiateney.  as  on*  might  t'^tq-.  between 
the  operation  of  title  1  airf  tUie  U.  Both  the 
ISO-day  emergency  purchase  provision  of 
tlUe  I  and  the  provisions  (tf  tttte  H  prorMte 
for  deregulation  of  wellhead  prtees  of  per- 
tain uatiuiU  gas. 

lliat  is  the  /^<^flrtmnn  oi  "2iew  ga^." 
TIms.  tbe  price  In  aacb  Inr^iTMrt  wiu  be 
dictated  by  the  ■"^'•^t^pltt'^.  But  Bkoat  im- 
portant, whne  tbe  Bhort-t«n  emergency 
provisions  of  title  I  are  fonctiontng.  ao  toe 
will  be  tbe  provisions  of  title  IZ  ■errtog  to 
bulla  up  our  natural  gaa  aagpOn.  Tbsiiftiii]. 
the  provlaioas  «t  mH*  two  mmm^l^mmlbt 
abonid  and  mat  faneOon  Moaasssatly.  not 
consecutively,  so  as  to  obtaka  tiM  aaiiaHUi 
agootiveBsaa  <tf  tkli  ieglrtattva  ynpoaai  tn 
meeting  our  current  ■■liiial  jaii  auppty 
problem. 


That  is  in 
term  and  our 

Mr.  OLCNM 
Senator  yleMt 


wMistIng  keth 


Mr. 


short- 
wlU  the 
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ICr.  FKAB80N.  Y«. 

Kr.  GBXmr.  with  the  short-term  pur- 

oon  vith  the  loofer  term  purchMer.  as 
provktod  hi  tltte  H,  tt  would  seem  that 

,**f!!?.^S?*  **  ""^  "**^'  1*  *ny.  gas  ns- 
waaed  Oat  would  go  just  to  the  short 
term. 

Ifr.  BARlIiBrT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  ykM? 

Mr.  CXjgiN.  I  Shan  yield  in  just  a  mo- 
ment 

n  we  have  a  dedication  of  gas,  the  only 
•Mjnmtage  would  be,  if  there  are  any 
mort-tenn  amounts  ot  gas  whatsoever 
that  can  be  dedicated,  that  long-term 
ptoduoeiB  In  all  Ukeiihood  are  going  to 
want  the  provisions  of  title  n  and  dedi- 
cate that  gas  long  term  so  they  do  have 
a  long-torn  contract. 

•r  -SS**  5^  ■"  unregulated  In  prlctog. 
I  etfllealmit  that  I  see  no  reason  why  if 
I  w«f»  a  producer,  or  If  the  Senator  were 
•  Piodneer.  that  I  would  not  settle  for  a 
lOBg-term  eontraet  and  put  that  gas  at 
•a  unregolated  price,  Md  up  the  martcet 
Prtee.  and  settle  for  the  highest  price  that 
the  gas  would  go  for.  That  undoubtedly 
would  be  more  attnu^tive  for  those  ustog 
It  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Mr.  FKAR80N.  It  Is  not  good  form  to 
•newer  a  qaestion  with  a  question.  But 
does  Vae  Senator  really  think  and  believe 
mat  the  prloes  hi  the  marketplace  of  the 
««t-tena  purchases  and  the  long-term 
oontraeti  tibat  come  on  wlU  be  the  same 
Und  of  prices? 

■^6  argument  has  been  made  con- 
MM^jr  by  the  8UPPort««  of  S.  2310  that 
tne  price  Is  gohig  to  zoom  and  hit  the 

S2^»^  J^  *^'  ^  *»»^«  n«ver 
mooghttoat  the  case,  but  I  do  think  in 
«n  emergency  situation  part  of  the  rea- 
son. It  aeems  to  me.  that  it  is  consistent 
to  have  the  long-term  concurrent  run- 
nmg  with  the  short  term  is  that  I  have 
M«»wlthe  eoncem  consistently  that 
there  were  pressures  to  drive  that  price 
^Li?"*  ••**  pressures  because  of  the 
nortage  and  tbe  desperate  situation  to 
■ooM  taidttstzles.  and  there  are  pressures 
S!S  V^^  ?°  emergency  standhig 
mere  en  by  Itself  and  we  have  notWng 
but  t  ■"""^'f 

.So  we  have  the  twin  squeeze  of  both 
ttie  shortage  and  the  time  frame.  If  we 
22L**J?*1  **™*  nmntag  right  along 
Me  the  short  tenn.  we  alleviate  part 

'^mS'lSSSJ'^SS*^'  "  «*«""  *o  me. 
Mr-  CHJDIK.  There  would  be  no  delay, 

Mr.  FBABSON.  Pardon  me.  I  started 
tomakeapofait. 

I^takttwre  will  be  a  differential  hi 
ue  priee  itructure  between  the  long-term 
»n*"Mif.  under  title  n  and  tiirshort- 
«nn  oontrscts  or  purchases  very  tem- 
wrary  under  titie  I.  That  win  be  a 
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Mi.BBnBSH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  Uie 
■MHor  nam  irsneai  yield? 
Mr.  PB^aON.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  tiiat 
have  tile  floor. 

tuY'JS?'^^'  ^  »•  not  get  back  to 
be  same  old  argument  Oiat,  If  It  Is  run- 
ling  oonieeutively,  tiie  produceia  wm 
I  «ahi  really  wonder  ^rtiether  we  have  a 


fcml  residution  of  deregulathm  of  gas 
and  be  rductant  to  seU  under  thoee 
kinds  of  conditions? 

B£r.  PEARSON.  I  thhik  there  wUl  be  an 
element  of  uiKertalnty. 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Therefore,  the  sug- 
gestion that  It  might  be  comtag  on  hi 
the  spring 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Contrary  to  my  own 
position,  whUe  I  oppose  this  amendment 
as  behig  one  of  the  fundamental 
amendments  we  are  going  to  vote  on  in 
thfe  particular  bUl,  I  would  rattier  see 
this  than  to  face  the  prospect  of  renew- 
ing and  continuing  these  emergency 
provisions. 

Mr.  BKNTSEN.  It  is  the  same  argu- 
ment we  had  before  of  "next  summer  " 

Mr.  PEARSON.  It  is  the  same  tWng  ' 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  would  be  just  see- 
ing the  temporary  part  extended  again, 
would  we  not?  ~»f-*. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator win  yidd.  tiie  law  win  say  this  Is 
effective  at  that  period  of  time,  so  I  faU 
to  see  how  there  would  be  any  doubt 
about  what  would  be  effective  come  next 
summer. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  My  concern  is  we  would 
nave  the  same  debate  next  summer  and 
we  would  then  see  again  the  extension 
of  the  first  part  of  tiUe  I.  That  is  my 
concern. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  chah. 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  my  distinguished  friend  a  question? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  say  to  Uie  Senator 
from  Texas  if  our  amendment  is  adopted 
it  would  state  categoricaUy  that  under 
Pearson-Bentsen  it  would  be  decontroUed 
after  midnight  April  4,  so  Uiere  would 
not  be  that  uncertainty. 

But  let  us  assume  now  that  I  want  scane 
gaa  in  my  particular  area,  curtaUed  or 
^erwlae.  Why  would  I  go  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commlsston  and  hhe  attorneys  to 
be  designated  as  a  priority  user?  What 
advantage  would  Uiat  be  for  me  If  titie 
n  became  law  along  with  tiUe  I?  it  is  the 
same. 

By  the  way,  it  is  not  divisible.  I  won- 
dered at  one  time  if  I  could  divide  Pear- 
son-Bentsen for  a  vote  on  title  I  and  titie 
n.  when  it  is  an  amendment  hi  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  under  rule  XVHI 
I  found  out  I  could  not  divide  it 

Assume  it  has  been  signed  hito  law. 
wiy  would  I  hhe  a  lawyer  to  become  a 
priority  _user? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  My  concern  is  what  tiie 
<"«ttngutehed  genUeman  has  said.  Come 
n«t  Aiwfl  If  he  wanted  to  divide  tiiese 
tmngs,  he  would  then  be  tryhig  to  tolti- 
ate  a  continuation  of  titie  I  at  that  pohit 
and  that  Is  the  temptation. 

B«r.  HOUilNae.  We  would  already 
have  title  n.  That  Is  how  Pearson-Bent- 
sen reads  with  my  amendment. 
Mr.  BETOEN.  Once  we  have  it.  we 

Ih,  ^il**-  "***  ***■**»«  a  continuation  of 
title  L  That  would  be  my  concern  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  do  not  understand 
how  that  could  be  done.  You  could  do 
that  to  any  blU.  You  can  always  try  to 
Introduce  another  bill   and   repeal   or 
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amend  leglsUition.  But  if  the  law  is 
maaed  as  now  proposed  with  the  Qlenn- 
noiUngs  amendment — namely,  that  title 
I  would  be  In  effect  up  until  midnight  of 
April  4,  197e,  and  then  titie  H— fuh  on- 
shore decontrol— would  be  effective 
thereafter  and  aU  uncertainty  would  be 
eliminated. 

But  I  am  back  to  my  friend  from  Kan- 
sas. He  and  I  discussed  this,  and  the 
Pearson-Bentsen  amendment  varies  from 
the  administration's  S.  2330.  One  of  the 
big  variances,  when  we  were  talking 
about  markhig  up  these  biUs,  was  that 
you  are  not  going  to  allow  any  industry 
to  directly  purchase  gas.  whereas  S.  2330, 
the  administration's  emergency  blU,  per- 
mitted direct  purchases  by  Industrial 
users.  The  Senator  Umlted  it,  on  page  4, 
to  distributors  and  the  natural  gas  com- 
pany which  transports  natural  gas  in 
Interstate  commerce. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  .  and  I  have 
been  so  zealous  to  get  an  emergency  blU 
that  we  said.  "AU  right,  we  wUl  take  the 
administration's  emergency  biU  with  a 
few  changes."  and  we  dscussed  the  fact 
that  the  Uttie  bit  of  gas  is  now  avaUable 
and  no  new  gas  created  by  decontrol.' 
That  is  p<rfnt  one.  No  new  gas  is  created 
by  decontrol. 

We  would  like  to  take  care  of  the  en- 
tire shortage  of  1.3  triUion  cubic  feet.  But 
it  is  admitted  at  best,  from  our  survey, 
hearings,  witnesses,  and  everything  else, 
that  only  0.3  trmion,  or  300  bUllon,  can 
be  obtained  by  Interstate  pipdines  for 
this  whiter.  What  the  Senator  now  has 
let  loose  are  the  hounds  of  the  Basker- 
vlUe,  aU  to  go  in,  exactly  what  was 
avoided  hi  the  Pearson-Bentsen  amend- 
ment, over  the  administration's  btU 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Anyone  can  go  In  to- 
day, hi  the  Industry,  under  an  order  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  hi  an 
emergency  situation,  and  may  be  stopped 
by  Utigation. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  For  those  who  are 
designated  as  curtailed,  m  that  curtailed 
area. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  is  right. 
^.^-  POLLINGS.  The  PPC  came  to  tiie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
myself  back  In  July  and  said,  "EUmhiate 
tne  legal  snarl  and  appeal  process  that 
Is  going  on  with  our  2-to-l  decision 
where  we  find  that  there  are  curtailed 
areas,  where  there  wlU  be  high  unem- 
ployment, and  it  can  be  avoided  by  ob- 
taining a  smaU  bit  of  surplus  gas  from 
the  Intrastate  maAet.  So  we  are  gohig  to 
aUow  them  to  go  hito  that  hitrastate 

Sf^H®*  ^1  R"'  "  ^to  ^^  hiterstate 
pipehne.  But  if  we  can  get  congressional 
approval,  that  wffl  eliminate  uncertahity 
due  to  judicial  appeals." 

What  the  Senator  has  done  now  with 
titie  n  is  to  have  everybody  hi  it.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  have  gone  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
order;  because  if  this  hUl  becomes  law 
without  this  amendment— If  title  n  is 
signed  hito  law— then  the  gas,  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1975.  is  decontroUed.  and  every- 
body is  hi.  aU  pipeUne»— those  hi  deep 
curtaUment  and  those  that  have  ample 
suppUes  can  rush  hito  the  Intrastate 
market  and  obtain  the  smaU  surplus. 
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The  Senator  from  Kansas  wiU  bear 
me  out,  and  we  can  get  ready  to  vote, 
because  I  am  just  as  smzlous  to  move 
along  as  the  rest  <^  our  brethren. 

We  found  In  our  backyard — and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia's  backyard — that 
when  we  said.  "WeU,  the  priority  should 
g.3  to  that  curtaUed  user  for  the  offshore 
gas.'  Southern  Natural  said,  "Oh,  no. 
Yoii  have  given  curtaUed  pipelines  an 
undue  competitive  advantage.  We  elim- 
inated that  problem  in  S.  2310. 

What  wlU  happen,  If  Pearson-Bentsen 
is  passed  by  the  Senate,  is  that  Southern 
Natural  and  the  other  pipelines  that  are 
not  In  curtailment  wUI  be  competing  for 
gas,  wanting  to  bring  fertilizer  plants 
mto  Augusta  or  any  other  area.  They 
can  afford  to  go  down  and  better  the 
contracts,  of  the  deeply  curtaUed  pipe- 
lines and  the  essential  users  wlU  be  with- 
out gas  and  facing  unemployment. 

Instead  of  what  we  started  to  do  Ini- 
tially, satisfy  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem this  winter,  we  cancel  it  with  the 
Pearson-Bentsen  amendment  by  decon- 
troUing  everyone  in  title  n. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  explain  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Our  amendment 
would  just  change  tlie  effective  date.  I 
beUeve  it  is  on  page  21.  We  have  looked 
at  it  from  every  suigle  and  think  that 
the  way  to  amend  it  is  on  page  21,  Ime 
7,  where  this  language  appears: 

After  the  effective  date  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  Amendments  of  1976. 

We  would  strike  that  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "after  midnight  April  4,  1978," 
so  that  the  emergency  section  would  op- 
erate, under  titie  I,  up  to  midnight,  and 
decontrol  of  titie  II  would  then  take  ef- 
fect, as  to  designated  new  gas,  from 
AprU  5  on. 

It  sounds  melodious,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas:  to  run  concurrentiy,  to 
nm  concurrently.  But  title  I  and  n  do 
not  run  concurrentiy.  They  nm  head- 
on.  As  now  drafted  title  n  negates  titie 
I.  It  sounds  nice  and  pleasant,  but  the 
Senator  has  canceled  out  titie  I  with 
titie  n. 

In  essence,  this  is  a  perfecting  aniend- 
ment.  We  could  not  have  a  better  exam- 
ple of  a  perfecting  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  and  the  Senator  froi^ 
South  Csu-olina  say  that  we  want  to  do 
the  same  thing.  We  want  to  give  essen- 
tial users  a  priority. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  we  do  not  want 
to  cancel  it  out.  But  what  is  that  priority, 
other  than  to  aUow  them  to  go  In  there 
on  the  surplus  market,  with  the  intra- 
state price? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  says  that  if 
this  amendment  is  rejected,  under  the 
emergency  provisions  ot  the  Pearson- 
Bentsen  amendment  there  are  no  prior- 
ities? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No  priorities  at  aU. 
If  this  is  not  changed,  everybody  can  go 
in,  the  day  the  President  signs  Pearson- 
Bentsen  into  law,  under  Utie  II  and  It  is 
all  decontroUed. 

On  page  22  it  states  as  foUows: 

New  natural  gas  means  natural  gas  sold 
or  delivered  In  interstate  commerce  which 
Is  dedicated  to  Interstate  commerce  for  the 
first  time  on  or  after  January  I,  1976. 


Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  interested  in  the  emergency  provi- 
sions, and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
also  interested  in  priorities  during  this 
emergency.  But  I  am  also  very  Inter- 
ested in  having  both  the  long-term  and 
the  short-term  coupled  together. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  think  this  would 
allow  that.  We  would  have  the  short  term 
and  the  emergency  and  the  priority  and 
the  advantage  of  going  in  after  this  300 
biUion  cubic  feet  of  surplus  gas  during 
this  winter  at  the  intrastate  price. 
Thereafter,  on  AprU  5,  everybody  would 
he  deconti'oUed  onshore. 

That  is  reaUy  what  I  beUeve  is  in- 
tended by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas.  But  the  way  he  has  it 
written  now.  the  advantage  given  under 
titie  I  is  completely  erased  by  titie  n, 
and  they  are  aU  thrown  into  the  briar 
patch.  The  curtailed  essential  user  in 
Ohio  and  in  textile  areas  is  going  to  lose 
to  everybody  who  h&s  power  and  wealth. 
If  I  were  a  pipeline  owner,  I  would  buy 
gas,  even  if  I  was  not  curtailing  priority 
users. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna's  intentions  as  expressed 
in  S.  2310  be  carried  out  In  the  emer- 
gency phase  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  My  onergency 
intentions  in  S.  2310  were  price  ceUmgs. 
There  are  no  price  ceUlngs  here. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  qieaking  in  refer- 
ence to  priorities. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  On  priorities,  yes.  We 
would  have  the  emergency  priorities  im- 
derS.  2310,  yes. 

I  believe  the  Senator  f  nnn  Kansas  and 
I  are  tnrtag  to  do  the  same  thing.  Who- 
ever wrote  that  pleasant-sounding  thing, 
in  which  every  other  word  is  "ccmcur- 
renUy" — ^that  is  good  music  but  not  good 
sense,  when  you  look  at  it,  unless  we  mis- 
understand it. 

I  am  confident  that  once  you  decontrol 
under  titie  n,  the  very  advantage  in- 
tended to  a  priority  user  under  title  I  is 
eliminated. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Let  me  state  it  once 
again.  I  wiU  change  the  word,  and  we  wUl 
have  them  run  together  in  tandem,  per- 
haps. It  is  our  Intention  and  purpose  to 
pass  an  emergency  bUl  and  in  that  emer- 
gency blU  have  pipelines  designated  as 
priority  purchasers;  that  they  may  have 
the  right,  a  superior  right,  to  purchase, 
without  any  abandonment  procedures  of 
existing  contracts. 

It  is  our  iTorpose  that  we  have  a  long- 
term  solution  and  that  it  runs  during  the 
same  timeframe  to  get  It  started — even 
6  months  now  is  precious,  with  the  cur- 
tailments last  year,  this  year,  and  next 
year;  to  have  that  long-term  provision, 
subject  to  the  priorities,  and  to  have  it 
take  some  of  the  pressure  off  of  the  time^ 
frame  in  that  tight  competitive  situation ; 
and  to  have  in  the  definition  of  new  gas 
the  possibility  of  bringing  on  new  sup- 
pUes of  gas  even  in  the  emergency  period. 
That  is  the  argument,  as  briefly  as  1  can 
say  it,  in  having  both  the  long  term  and 
the  short  term  effective  at  the  same  time. 
Continue  it  past  the  end  of  the  oner- 
gency  provisions.  The  Senator  and  I  just 
^^isagree  as  to  what  the  language  says. 
\^.  NUNN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 


Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  seems  to  me  both  parties 
have  agreed  that  we  need  priorities  dur- 
ing the  emergency  period.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  the  two. 
unless  there  is  a  disagreement  between 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  We  seem  to  read  the 
same  language,  and  I  do  not  assign  ulte- 
rior motives,  but  I  am  concerned  that 
delay,  delay,  delay  for  any  long-term  so- 
lution is  represented  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas saying  that  this  amendment  delays 
the  long-term  solution? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes,  it  is  not  effective, 
under  this  cmiendment,  untU  the  end  of 
the  short-term  emergency,  which  is  6 
months  from  now. 

Mr.  NUNN.  A  State  like  mine  is  not 
going  to  have  an  emergency  this  year, 
but  it  is  mevitably  going  to  have  one  in 
the  1977  winter,  or  1978. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to 
start  now? 

Mr.  NUNN.  At  the  same  time,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  concerned  about  pri- 
orities. I  am  having  difBciUty  imderstand- 
mg:  does  the  Senator  frcnn  Kansas  con- 
tend that  without  the  Rollings- Glenn 
amendment,  there  is  a  system  of  priori- 
ties in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  have  so  sUted. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  What  is  the  advan- 
tage given  that  priority  under  titie  I?  The 
Senator  has  designated  a  priority.  Hav- 
ing so  designated,  what  advantage  has 
he  given? 

Mr.  PEARSCW.  A  priority  purchaser, 
imder  our  interpretation,  has  a  superior 
right  to  go  purchase. 

Mr.  HOXUNOS.  How  does  he  get  a 
superior  right? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  has  said 
aace  we  throw  It  open,  anyone  there  is 
gohig  to  say,  no.  I  have  a  priority  pur- 
chase' facing  me  and  I  have  this  other 
guy  turned  loose  by  the  Img-term  solu- 
tion, so  I  win  wait.  The  price  differential 
is  going  to  be  different  In  thoee  cases  and 
the  supply  of  gas  Is  limited.  We  cannot 
take  a  short-term  suiiply  ot  gas.  avaU- 
able by  virtue  of  sm  Interstate  or  intra- 
state contractor  not  taking  It.  «md  turn 
that  Into  a  long-term  purchase. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  The  Senator  has  not 
given  us  the  advantage  given  the  priority 
user.  The  advantage  the  Senator  has 
given  is  to  aUow  him  to  go  into  that 
Intrastate  market,  which  Is  frafoidden 
now.  Just  exactly  what  the  ^PC  Intended 
by  their  order  in  July,  namely:  "Priority 
user,  you  can  go  Into  that  intrastate 
market  and  buy  surplus  gas  at  the  mtra- 
state  price  and  put  it  through  the  inter- 
state pipeline;  we  wiU  allow  you  to  do 
It." 

There  has  to  be  a  wlllhig  seUo-.  The 
intrastate  seUer  does  not  have  to  seU. 
The  Senator's  amendment  and  my 
amendment  does  not  affect  that  That  is 
the  advantage  given.  But  If  we  give  that 
same  advantage  to  anybody  and  every- 
body today,  I  woidd  be  a  silly  goose  to 
hire  a  lawyer  to  be  designated  priority 
user.  I  had  Instead  better  hurzy  up  and 
try  to  get  firm  contracts. 

The  thing  that  Is  bothering  me  is,  as 
desperate  as  gas  purchasing  is,  with  the 
short  supply,  if  I  were  Southern  Natural, 
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ajpdiprttna  not  1b  curtailment,  competing 
wttti  Tzaaatn,  a  pipeline  In  deoi  curtail- 
mant.  X  vouM  fodavn  to  that  Intrastate 
aeUer  ttM  mtaute  the  bOl  18  paaacd  by  the 
Senate  and  aar.  IX  that  pctslBts.  If  they 
make  that  the  law.  X  have  eTery  right  to 
be  down  bete  negnMattnr  eoatraets;  I 
shall  buy  all  the  suiptas  you  can  give  me 
lor  the  lone-term  eontract.'' 

XX  I  am  going  to  nm  a  business  right, 
that  Is  azaclty  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
beeaose  I  would  like  that  other  pipeline 
to  be  ^  a  disadvantage  so  I  could  attract 


niat  is  the  adrantage  the  Senator  has 
glTen.  He  has  tried  to  correct  unempkv- 
nent.  He  has  canceled  out  title  I.  be- 
MMehokas  passed  that  adrantage  out 
to  everffeody.  Does  the  Senator  think 
there  Is  a  priority  pipeline? 

Mr.  FKABSOir.  Ten,  I  da  I  think  the 
prierltr  Is  maniferted  by  the  tgrpe  of  gas 
that  Is  awallahle  to  be  purchased  there 
today.  Hie  testimony  that  we  heard  and 
that  was  eapresaed  In  the  letters  that 
wait  back  and  forth  Indicate  that  there  is 
a  wry  UniMad  supply  down  there  to  the 
Intrastate  now. 
Mr.  BCHJJNOa.  Right 
Mr.  PSARBOM.  It  Is  all  conti  acted  lor. 
Mr.  BOUJNOfi.  There  are  300  blUicm 
euUe  feet.  The  Senator  and  I  can  agree 
on  a  figure. 

1^.  PKASSON.  There  are  300  billion 
euMc  feet.  Tbat  is  the  gas  available  for 
priority  puzehaae. 
Mr.  HQUilNGS.  Right. 
Mr.  7BABSON.  If  It  Is  gone,  it  is  al- 
i«»<lygone.  because  the  Federal  Power 
Cnmiiilsslen.  under  Us  ocder  last  August, 

■Bve  a  temporary  rltflit  for  anybody  to  go 
down  and  purchase  for  a  limited  timj. 
for  ItO  daya.  bidnatry  Is  dolar  that  now 
Mr.  HCHiLINOS.  I  shaU  put  it  another 
way  aa  Vbm  flanator  from  Oeonla  can 
It  It  would  pay  me  in  the 
■MS.  not  even  going  on  a  priority 
_^  ^  If*  W"V  the  Senator  from  Oeor- 
ammtbt  prtodtr  man  and  X  am  undR- 
«We  XL  X  da  not  have  a  priority,  but  I 
MkegaaandXam  In  the  ii^if«i>wg,  i  Mhai} 
■■  dawn  there  and  pay  a  premium  price 
to  dereiap  the  Xertfllaer  taduatries  and 

^^. ^  JBleanlnmypartfcnilararea. 

1  obasB  tag.  Tbere  la  no  qucstkm  ttmt 
^eSenatorean  sett  gaa  to  Ctoorgla.  North 
Ottuilna,  nnuili  CSaroBna.  and  around. 
So  I  can  buy  aU  X  want  between  now  and 
AprlL  X  wS  da  my  best  to  buy  it  all  to 
make  the  dioe  ptocb  that  much  tighter 
and  take  an  eoonomlc  advantage,  and  I 
in^beMer  shape  than  the  Senator 

WIU  the  Senator  yield  for 


^ Yes. 

Ifr.  MniK.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  saying  that  the 
•"^^•ooBaietttive long-term  buyers 
i^'lJE*!***  «5»to  »*iA  assert  a  prl- 
nty  ever  the  dioit-term  buyers  is  the 
o<  ttae  MQply.  that  H  la  basically 
Jot  a  lonrtann  supply:  It  Is  a  sbart- 
erm  sdpply.  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
^rom  KanMa  Is  saying? 

Mr.  BOUjnOfl.  X  thtok  that  is  what 
wlsaayfeis. 

.  *?:  "ARSON.  Would  the  Senator  re- 
leaitfaai? 


Mr.  NUNN.  As  I  understand,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  saying  that 
because  title  I  and  title  n  run  concur- 
rently under  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  there  is  no  miority 
to  reality,  even  though  the  emergency 
part  of  the  bill  does  have  a  priority.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carohna  is  saytog 
that  the  long-term  boys  are  going  to 
come  to  and  buy  cm  a  l<aig-t«in  basis. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  They  do  not  have  to 
buy  it  on  a  long-term  basis.  They  can 
buy  it  on  short  term  under  title  n. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Short  term  is  the  only 
gas  available. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  saytog,  no.  that  long-term  purchaser 
is  not  gotog  to  come  to  and  compete  with 
the  short-term  priority  purchaser,  be- 
cause the  supply  itself  is  short  term, 
and,  therefore,  he  could  not  supply  it  on 
a  long-term  basis.  Is  that  correct ' 
Mr.  PEARSON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  storing  that  any 
Pipeline  wiU  buy  aU  it  can  get,  short  term 
or  long  term.  Th»e  is  no  question  about 
it.  That  is  what  we  have  been  talking 
about  to  all  the  hearings. 

They  wlU  take  the  gas  and  pay  a 
premium  price  and  say,  "Do  not  worry 
about  it.  I  will  take  aU  that  short  term 
you  have  right  now  and  give  you  a  long- 
term  contract  for  the  rest  of  it."  That  is 
what  the  gas  purchastog  market  is  like. 
What  we  have  dooe  to  the  first  to- 
stance  is  try  to  alleviate  unemployment 
this  wtoter.  What  has  been  done  by 
Pearson-Bentsea,  unless  amended,  is  that 
bSf  canceling  out  title  I  priority  provi- 
sions by  the  operation  of  tiUe  n,  we  have 
exacerbated  the  unemployment  picture. 
That  is  what  we  have  done,  and  run  up 
the  cost  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  totent 
of  the  disttoguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. All  the  evidence  that  we  had  at  all 
the  hearings  todicate  that. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  H0LLIN08. 1  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  At  no  thne  did  he 
moitlon  that  he  is  talking  about  two 
different  kinds  of  gas.  One  Hn<i  of  gas 
exists  and  is  to  surplus  supply,  it  is  gas, 
as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  said,  that  is 
contracted  for  and  not  being  used,  ^e 
other  gas  Is  prospective  gas — ^new  gas  to 
be  found. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  put 
his  finger  on  the  problem  with  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  by 
pototing  out  that  we  are  dealing  to  one 
case  with  prospective  gas  and  to  the 
other  case  we  are  dealing  with  exlsttog 
gas. 

When  we  talk  about  this  being  gas  for 
the  short  term  and  gas  for  the  k>ng  term, 
this  Is  sort  of  a  specious  approach,  be- 
cause to  the  <me  ease  we  have  gas  that 
now  exists  to  the  totrastate  market, 
which  the  distressed  pipeline  would  have 
access  to.  In  the  other  case,  we  have  new 
gas  that  the  distressed  pipeline  and  the 
nondistressed  pipeline  wouM  have  access 
to  on  a  free  market  basis. 

There  is  nothing  that  exists  to  the  bill 
to  Utle  I  or  to  tiUe  H— I  win  put  this  to 
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the  form  of  a  ouesttim  to  either  one  of 

the  Senators  to  teU  me  if  thejy  think  I  am 
wrong— that  would  preclude  a  distressed 
Pipeltoe  or  a  curtailed  piepltoe  from  mir- 

chasing  gas  to  the  case  of  title  I  on  a  pri- 
ority basis  from  exlsttog  gas  that  exists 
to  the  totrastate  market. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Well,  that  is  the  to- 
tent  under  the  administration's  bill,  un- 
der the  Holllngs-Olenn  bill,  under  the 
Pearson-Bentsen  bUl.  We  have  talked 
and  talked  and  talked  about  giving  a  pri- 
ority to  the  curtailed  pipeltoe.  namely 
that  advantage  to  go  toto  the  intrastate 
market  and  purchase. 
Mr.  BARTLETT,  Title  I  does  that? 
Mr.  HOUJNGa  TiUe  I  does  that 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  to  title  n  or 
title  I  or  anywhM«  to  the  bill  would  pre- 
clude a  distressed  pipeltoe  from  having 
access  to  that  gas  on  an  emergency 
basis?  * 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  He  would  not  have  it 
on  an  emergency  basis.  He  would  have  it 
on  a  basis  of  title  n.  I  am  telling  the 
Senator  title  n  says  there  is  effectively 
no  such  thing  any  longer  as  a  priority 
customer.  Without  any  lawyers,  without 
any  PPC,  without  anything,  you  do  not 
even  have  to  come  to  Washtogton  and  see 
yoiu:  Senator.  You  can  go  right  to  a 
plane,  trato,  or  car  to  Houston  and  start 
buytog  under  title  n,  and  the  price  alone 
would  determtoe  who  would  prevail,  not 
need  or  unemployment. 

I  am  saying  there  are  certain  dis- 
tressed lines  that  do  not  have  enough  gas 
to  serve  priority  customers.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  obtato  supplies  when  compet- 
ing with  aggressive,  strong  pipelines  that 
have  plenty  of  gas,  are  financially 
healthy  and  can  pay  a  higher  price. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  gotog  to  hap- 
pen under  title  n.  You  have  elimtoated 
the  priority,  you  have  eliminated  the 
remedy  for  the  distressed  by  giving  that 
advantage  to  everybody,  and  then  the 
economically  advantaged  are  gotog  to 
take  over  new  gas  supplies. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  All  right  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna 
that  he  cannot  advise  me  where  to  the 
bill  it  precludes  In  any  way  a  distressed 
pipeline  from  puichastog  gas  on  an 
emergency  basis. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  am  telling  the  Sen- 
ator it  Is  to  Utle  n.  Where  does  it  pre- 
clude any  pipeline  or  any  purchaser  im- 
der  UUe  n  from  buying? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  All  title  U  does  is  de- 
regulate iMTOspecUve  natural  gas. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  All  natural  gas  from 
January  1,  1975— oh,  no,  there  is  not  any 
prospective.  Prospective  as  of  January  1 
1975.  That  is  ex  post  facto. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Well,  the  Senator  is 
correct  on  that 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  amendment  is 
written  that  way.  Tliat  is  what  we  are 
talking  about 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  is  nothing  that 
to  any  way  though  prevents,  to  UUe  n, 
the  distressed  pipeltoe  from  having  full 
access  to  the  surplus  gas  that  Is  avaU- 
able. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  K  the  pipeltoe  Is  rich 
and  is  wen  off  and  organized  then  it 
would  not  be  distressed;  i  can  teU  the 
Senator  that  right  now. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  has  nothing  to 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Because  imder  cur- 
rent law,  if  the  regulations  were  enforced, 
they  would  have  a  20-year  siqn>]y  and 
there  would  not  be  any  shortage  and, 
frankly,  to  the  majority  of  my  State  there 
is  not  any  shortage  because  there  are 
some  weU-run  pipelines,  there  is  a  short- 
age only  in  the  service  area  of  the  not-so- 
well-nm  pipelmes.  We  are  not  trying  to 
discipline  the  not-so-well-run  pipeltoes. 
What  we  are  really  looking  to  are  the  un- 
employed employees.  That  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  emergency  bill.  We  said,  "Mr. 
Employee,  you  took  your  Job  and  you  are 
worktog  at  that  todustry,  and  there  is  no 
way  you  could  control  or  govern  whether 
they  were  doing  business  with  a  well-rim 
or  an  inefficiently-run  pipeltoe  company. 
That  is  not  your  trouble.  Our  headache 
to  America  is  to  get  jobs  and  keep  the 
industries  movtog." 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  But 
imder  the  Senator's  proposal  he  comes  to 
and  says  the  bigger,  the  more  powerful, 
even  the  todustries  as  well  as  the  pipe- 
ltoes, everybody  on  a  decontrolled  basis 
can  come  and  buy  it  up  with  OPEC  mo- 
nopolistic cartel  price  levels. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  the  Senator 
proposes  to  do  with  his  amendment  is 
just  to  postpone  the  opportimity  of  solv- 
ing the  shortage,  to  put  it  off  a  year. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  Immediate  de- 
control, may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  was  voted  down  when  the 
Senate  tabled  the  Fannin  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  But  this  will  con- 
tinue the  totrastate  market. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  do  not  decontrol 
the 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  overwhelming 
vote  of  the  Senate  delayed  decontrol. 
What  we  are  saying  now  with  Pearson- 
Bentsen  riding  the  crest  of  imemploy- 
ment  to  the  emergency  is.  "All  right,  let 
us  start  your  decontrol  as  of  April  5  and 
have  at  least  the  emergency  period  to 
take  care  of  unemployment."  But  those 
who  are  sponsortog  this  are  so  greedy 
they  are  presstog  us  to  take  away  the 
effectiveness  of  the  emergency  provisions 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Caroltoa  is  refustog  to  solve  the 
problem.  He  wants  to  take  the  gas  that 
is  produced  at  the  cost  and  expense  of 
the  consruners  of  the  States  to  the  in- 
trastate market.  He  is  not  willing  to  sub- 
stitute the  demand  of  the  fuU  country 
for  a  permanent  solution.  I  think  aU  he 
is  doing  is  delaytog  the  issue,  trytog  to 
divide  it  into  an  emergency  bill,  trytog 
to  separate  it  from  a  permanent  solu- 
tion. This  is  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No,  I  am  not  gotog 
to  yield.  I  shall  finish  in  a  few  minutes 
and  I  wiU  yield  the  floor.  But  this 
amendment  is  going  to  make  gas  that 
much  tighter  to  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
South  Caroltoa  in  the  future.  It  is  going 
to  forestaU  solutions  to  the  problem.  It 
wiU  conttoue  the  intrastate  market  and 
wiU  continue  the  opportunity  for  oil 
companies  to  driU  to  States  such  as  ours 
and  win  tend  to  strengthen  the  totra- 
state market.  There  is  not  going  to  be  a 


solution  for  the  toterstate  market  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  other  States,  and  I 
cannot  see  why  advocates  who  need  a 
solution  to  that  proUem  want  to  Just 
take  gas  that  now  exists  from  the  totra- 
state market  and  not  provide  new  gas, 
not  a  permanent  solution,  for  the  toter- 
state problem. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  comment  on 
this.  We  tried  to  set  this  up  so  that  we 
were  gotog  to  get  priority  to  distressed 
areas  this  year  because  there  is  impend- 
ing economic  disaster  for  the  country 
and,  particularly,  with  those  States. 

The  way  this  is  set  up  with  the  Pear- 
son-Bentsen amendment,  there  is  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  prevent  anyone  who 
wants  to  come  in  and  bid  up  either  short 
or  long  term  or  anything  else.  You  could 
have  a  wealthy  pipeline  company  not 
servicing  to  disti'essed  areas,  a  pipeltoe 
company  that  ali-eady  has  plenty  of  gas, 
which  could  come  m  under  this  Pearson- 
Bentsen  amendment  and  buy  up  all  the 
little  plots  of  gas  that  are  provided  for 
imder  this  emergency,  under  this  sup- 
posed emergency  pswt  here.  If  that  pur- 
chaser bought  up  enough  of  those  plots 
of  gas.  it  could  completely  distort  any 
hopes  we  may  have  of  getting  emergency 
gas  toto  distressed  areas  for  this  year. 
That  is  what  we  were  trying  to  prevent 
by  making  these  run  consecutively  to- 
stead  of  concurrently. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Tlie  Senator  is  in- 
correct because  only  the  distressed  pipe- 
line can  buy  for  the  short-term  gas  that 
is  already  contracted  for  and  not  in  use. 

ISx.  GLENN.  Ml-.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  that  is  absolutely  not 
true  by  the  language  of  this  bill.  If  the 
Senator  can  read  to  me. where  that  is 
provided  for,  where  any  long-term  pur- 
chaser is  prohibited  from  coming  in  and 
buying  any  amount  of  gas,  then  I  will 
retract  my  statement. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Pearson-Bentsen 
amendment  provides  in  title  I  that  the 
distressed  pipeline  may  buy  for  the  short 
term  gas  that  is  already  contracted  for. 
that  exists.  It  is  gas  that  is  not  betog 
used.  It  is  giving  a  priority  for  the  disr 
tressed  pipeline. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Exactly  the  same  as  title 

n. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  But  title  TL  provides 
the  opportunity  on  new  gas  for  the  long 
term  to  be  available  for  bidding  by  the 
distressed  pipeltoe  or  someone  else. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Where  can  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  show  me  long  term  is 
only  for  new  gas  and  only  for  long- 
term  gas?  It  is  not  so.  That  gas  can  be 
short  tei-m,  long  term,  new,  old,  any 
ktod  he  can  get 

But  I  thtok  it  would  be  very  foolish 
to  buy  for  the  short  term  if  we  can  for 
the  long  term. 

There  is  notlitog  to  preclude  tiie  dis- 
tressed pipeline  from  bidding,  but,  if  the 
Senator  had  his  way  and  wants  to  some- 
how handicap  that  pipeltoe  that  has 
looked  out  for  itself  and  is  able  to  pro- 
vide a  larger  amount  of  gas  for  its  taa- 
svxoecs  from  havtog  a  chance  to  bid  for 
new  gas,  then  all  he  Is  gotog  to  Insure 
is  that  all  pipeltoes  are  gotog  to  be 
distressed. 


What  this  bill  does  It  helps  them  out 
and  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  bid  on  new 
gas  comtog  up  with  the  nondistressed 
pipeline.  However,  it  does  not  handicap 
that  pipeline  from  having  a  chance  at 
that  gas. 

Several  Senators,  '^ote!  Vote! 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  W€ 
have  got  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  I  thtok 
we  should  make  that  unanimous-consent 
agi-eement  while  the  prtocipals  are  here 
with  respect  to  votuog.  We  are  trytog 
to  find  out  when  Senator  Long  returns 
And  I  thtok  it  wiU  be  2:15  on  the  Hart 
amendment  and 

Mr.  FANNIN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  South  Caroltoa  yield  and  I  wiU 
make  it? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  us  get  them  aU 
together.  They  wiU  not  agree  unless 
everybody  understands  it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  have  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  vote. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gary 
Hart).  The  question  is  on  agreetog  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN>,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CANNON),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church ) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddlkston).  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGck),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgah), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskib)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunnet),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WiuoAjiS).  the 
Senator  from  Indl&na  (Mr.  Batb).  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Keothsdy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  iMr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey', 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  PBiLn>  A.  Hast)  Is  absent 
because  of  iUness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HT7in>HRET),  the  Soiator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastosk).  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  >, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BxTCKLrr) ,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska <Mr.  CtTRTis) ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Foko),  the  Senator 'from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt),  and  the  Senator 
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from  aouth  CaroUnft  (Mr.  Thtximoito) 

from  xmaata  Ott.  Pmct),  b  aboent  on 
onirMil  inirtfifiM 

I  also  announce  that  the  S«iator 
from  Tamessee  (Mr.  Baocx)  Is  absent 
one  to  wtiyft 

JiJ!^^^°^^  **»**•  ^  Pr"«nt  and 
wtor,  IheBMiator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
**OCTO,  ttM  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
T»»).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
«jro|ma  CMr.  THrM«oin»  would  each 

■nie  result  was  announced— yeas  37. 
nays  32,  as  follows: 
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SSitT  SSJk?^  J£^« 

^J*"  ^^n  IStaS" 

^SSn  S^T  ^^^^" 


Botli 

acott,Hugb 

Bcou. 

OMMIU 

stone 
Tower 
Wetckw 
Toung 


OoldWftter 


IWIwon 


».,  Jr. 
nnmTvlcl 
TbbiiIii 


RBtfleld 
Htfnu 


Johnaton 
McOIeUan 
ISoaare 

Montom 

PwdbRod 

Vesnon 


WOT  VOtWO— 31 
Hut^RUUpA.  ftrtore 


WlUlaou 


So  the  Honinss-GIennteiendment  was 

Mr.  BABTLFTT.  Mr.  President,  ImoTe 
to  rBocpflflgr  the  TOto  by  which  the 
wnffnilingnt  was  agreed  to,  and  ask  for 
we  yeas  and  nays. 

Booon  oa JfaeMUa 

Ifr.  HAHBBN.  1  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
oajB. 

hvJl^lStS^S'- '**'<»**>«  yew  «nd 
P^«"«Jwtfon  toreeooslder. 

^^  SSy""*^  OPWCKR  (Mr.-Bus- 

U^IT^  !?*  •"'*  ■•»■  *>»▼•  *•«  re- 
mted  CO  the  motion  to  reconsider.  Is 
"  — "-— "  second?  There  Is  a  suf- 


.  that 

and  I  ask  for  the 

Tfta  toSSokj  QPFICBB.  Is  there  a 
;«aw«t  second?  TtiBn  i»  a  suffldent 

5^ifSf  JS^"'^  ""W  ordered. 
^^^JM^HQ  omCHL -nie  clerk 


•nie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  the  ron. 

Mr^MARSPIBLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnanlmoas  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
QWHTun  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRB8ID1NO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  onlered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  wdered,  and 
the  clCTk  win  can  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
therc^. 

*w*?"x?*^®^'^  ^-  ^""^I^-  I  announce 
tn»t  the  Senator  from  Indiana    (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr 
Bn>Kiv).  the  Smator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CsNHON).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
^racH),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
pfr.  G«AVEL),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
f^C'y  <Mr.  HxTDDLzsnm).  the  Senator 
mm    Wyoming     (Mr.    McOss),    the 
BauMor    f ran    New    Hampehlre    (Mr. 
"wwiTiiB) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MowBAis) .  the  Senator  from  North 
OaroUna    (Mr.   Morgan)  .   the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muaaai),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastokx).  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rni- 
co»»> .  0»e  S«iator  fi-om  Alabama  (Mr. 
w^HMAHh  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Smofis).  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
soml  (ifr.  SnnNoiow) .  the  Senator  from 
pahiWnla  (Mr.  Tuirair) .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wntnuo)  are 
necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KBrnnr).  the  Sen- 
ator frran  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lowe),  the 
senator  from  BCnnesota  (Mr.  Hxm- 
iTOT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  TAutADoi)  are  absent  because  of 
ofllclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Phiup  a.  Hart)  Is  absent 
because  of  fflness. 

If urltoer  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  MoKGAN) ,  the  Senator  from  Mtane- 

^^J^^S^^*"^-  "^  *e  Senator 
S^^?^^^*'*^**  ^Mr.  Pastokb)  would 
eaw  vote  ^ea." 

Bir.  QJtimju.  j  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakm), 
me  Senator  from  Massachusetts   (Mr 
Bsooia),  the  Senator  from  New  York" 
(Mr.  Buckley).  Uie  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Cuhus).  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Doli).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Paws),  the  Senator  from 
Aiteana  (Mr.  GoLBWAm),  the  Senator 
ftom  Nevada  Ob.  Laxaw).  the  Senator 
S?.^'^^  ^^-  M*iHiA8).  the  Sen- 
«wr  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Thur- 
^^^i^  **^®  Senator  from  North  Da- 

I  nizther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  mhtols  (Mr.  P«ect).  Is  absent  on 
ofllclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
T^««  (Mr.  B«oac)  Is  absent  due  to 

yoilQ^  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Jir.  ^con) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
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T^^  \^  j^eSenator  tnm  South  Cte- 
"W."        ^^^™^ow»>  would  each  vote 

l^e  result  was  announced ^veas  '»4 

nays27,asfoUows:  yeas  34, 

(RoUckU  Vote  No.  444  Leg.) 
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Bumpers  Hutke  SrS^^ 

Bunllck  HaakS  iS^» 

BTM,  Robert  C.HathAway  nSS 

"M"  HOUlnga  Peu 

S!s^on      j:^""       g£jS?« 

Olenn  McOovem 


AUen 

Bartlett 

Betdl 

BeUmon 

Bentsen 

Byrd, 

Harry  p. 
Domenlci 
FamUa 
Pord 


Baker 

Bayh 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Church 

Ourtla 

Dole 

Eastland 

Wong 

Qoldwater 


NAY&— 27 

Garn  Packwood 

Qriffin  Pearson 

™*>»w»  Randolph 

Hatfield  Roth 

Helms  Scott, 
Hnuka  WiUIam  U 

Jr.    Johnston  Stevens 

MOaeUan  Tower 

UcGlure  Welcker 
Montoya 

NOT  VOTINCi— 3» 

OraTel  Pastore 

Hart.PbmpA.  Percy 

HoddleetOQ  Rlblooff 


Humphrey 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Long 

Mathlas 

UcOt 

Uclntyre 

Mondale 

Morgan 

Itfuakle 


Boott,  Hugh 

Sparkmaa 

Staonls 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thuxmoxid 

Tunney 

Williams 

Toung 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 
The     PRESmiNO     OTPICJER.     The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Prwldent. 
pursuant    to    Public    Law    81-754     as 
ameMed  by  Public  Law  93-536,  appoints 
toe  Senator  from  Rhode  Island   (Mr 
Pbll)  to  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions and  Records  Commission. 


■^ 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
8:30  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  bushiess  today  It 
stand  hi  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
o;30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR  TO- 
MORROW 


m.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanhnous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vfaglnla  (Mr.  Harrt  P.  Bt«i>. 
Ja.)  be  recognised  after  the  two  leaders 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order  tomorrow,  and  before  the  recognl- 
ti<m  of  ISt.  McClsllah  and  Mr.  Hsvska. 

The  PRBSmiNa  OFWCER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


.■l»0-^ 
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ROXmNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  brief  pertod 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  mokning 
business  tomorrow  of  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR    JAVrrS    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order.  Mr.  Javiis  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  ahead 
of  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  whose  order 
has  already  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATURAL  GAS  EMERGENCry  ACT  OF 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (S.  2310)  to  assure 
the  availability  of  adequate  supplies  of 
natural  gas  during  the  period  ending 
June  30, 1976. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentery  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  Is 
in  effect,  and  I  have  just  examined  It. 
Will  the  CHiair  inform  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  if  that  agreement  would  prohibit 
a  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  with 
Instructions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  it 
would  not. 

AMZMDMXIfT   NO.   9TS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  No.  972,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  given  immediate  con- 
siderati(Hi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
amendment  will  be  steted. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) pr(q>06e6  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  B19. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  all  of  section  105  beginning  on  page 
6,  line  19,  and  ending  on  page  8.  line  15,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  continue  the  conservation  of  natural 
gas  and  petroleum  products  by  fostering  the 
use  of  coal  by  poweiplants  and  major  fuel 
burning  Installations,  and  if  coal  cannot  be 
utilized,  to  provide  authority  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  natural  gas  when  petroleum  products 
can  be  substituted. 

"(b)  Section  2  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by — 

<1)  redesignating  subsectionB  (e)  and  (f) 
as  Bubaeetkms  (f )  and  (g) ,  respectl'vMy, 

(2)  amending  redesignated  subsection  (g) 
(1 )  to  retui  as  follows: 


"  '(K)  (1)  Authority  to  issue  orders- or  rules 
under  subsections  (a),  (b).  (d),  and  (e)  of 
this  section  shtOl  expire  at  midnight  June 
30,  1976.  Authority  to  Issue  orders  under  sub- 
section (c)  shall  expire  at  midnight  June 
30,  1976.  Any  rule  or  order  Issued  under  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (e)  may  take  effect  at 
any  time-  before  January  1,  1979.'; 

"(o)  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
fcdlo^^ng  new  subaectlon  (e) : 

"  '(e)  (1)  The  Administrator  may,  by  order, 
prohibit  any  powerplaut  or  major  fuel  burn- 
ing installation  from  burning  natviral  gas 
if— 

'(A)  the  Administrator  determines  that : 

"(1)  such  powerplant  or  installation  had 
on  June  30,  1975  (or  at  any  time  thereafter) 
the  ci^abUlty  and  necessary  plant  equip- 
ment to  bum  petroleum  products, 

"(11)  an  order  under  subsection  (a)  may 
not  be  issued,  with  respect  to  such  power- 
plant  or  installation, 

"(ill)  the  burning  of  petroleum  products 
by  such  powerplant  or  Installation  in  lieu 
of  natural  gas  is  practicable, 

"(It)  petroleum  products  wiU  be  available 
during  the  period  tbe  order  Is  in  effect, 

"(t)  with  reject  to  powerplants,  the  pro- 
hibition under  this  subsection  will  not  Im- 
pair the  reliability  of  service  in  the  area 
served  by  the  plant, 

"(vi)  the  prohibition  under  this  subsec- 
tion win  result  in  making  natural  gas  avail- 
able for  sale  to  a  natural-gas  company  which 
transports  natural  gas  In  Interstate  com- 
merce and  which  does  not  have  adequate 
quantities  of  natural  gas  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  its  high  priority  consumers 
and  which  is  curtailing  pursuant  to  a  cur- 
tailment plan  on  file  with  the  Conunlssion, 
and 

(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  certified  that 
such  powerplant  or  installation  will  be  able 
to  burn  the  petroleum  products  which  the 
Administrator  htis  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (iv)  will  be  available  to  it  and 
wlU  be  able  to  comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(Including  applicable  Implementation  plans) . 

(2)  An  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  take  effect  until  the  earliest  date  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  certified  that  the  powerplant  or 
installation  can  bum  petroleum  products 
and  can  comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  (in- 
cluding applicable  implementation  plans). 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  specify  in  any 
order  issued  under  this  subsection  the  pe- 
riods of  time  during  which  the  order  win  be 
In  effect  and  the  quantity  (or  rate  of  use) 
of  natural  gas  that  may  be  burned  by  a  pow- 
erplant or  major  fuel  burning  installation 
dxiring  such  periods.  Including  the  burning 
of  natural  gas  by  a  powerplant  to  meet  peak- 
ing load  requirements. 

(4)  Conversion  to  petroleum  products  pur- 
suant to  an  order  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  modification 
for  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4) 
of  subsection  Zll(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended. 

'(5)  The  Administrator  shall  exempt  from 
any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
the  burning  of  natural  gas  for  th«  neces- 
sary processes  of  Ignition,  startup,  testing, 
and  flame  stabilization  by  a  facility. 

'(6)  "me  Administrator  sbaU  modify  or 
suspend  any  order  Issusd  pursosjit  to  this 
subsection  to  the  extent  necessary  to  alle- 
viate short-term  air  quality  emergencies  or 
any  other  danger  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare." " 

"^d)  (1)  Any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  provide  for  just  compen- 
sation of  the  facility  and  transporter  affected 
by  such  order.  Such  compensation  is  (A)  to 
be  measured  by  the  increased  fuel  costs, 
If  any.  Incurred  by  a  laelUty  and  the  lose 
of  revenue,  if  any.  Incurred  by  a  transporter 
as  a  result  of  such  order,  and  (B)  to  be  paid 
ultlm.-itcly     through     Increased     rates     and 


charges  by  those  users,  in  proportion  to  the 
volumes  of  natural  gas  consumed  by  such 
users,  who  are  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  benefit  as  a  result  of  such  order: 
Provided,  hoieever.  That  nothing  contained 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  constraed  to  ex- 
tend the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commlselon  to 
any  rates  and  charges  not  otherwise  subject 
to  the  Jurtsdlction  of  the  Commission  under 
section  1  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
717) .  (2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'users'  means  high  priority  con- 
sumers of  natural  ga^  who  consume  natural 
gas  transported  by  that  natural-gas  company 
which  obtains  the  natural-gas  supplies  made 
available  for  nonboUer  fuel  use  by  an  order 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Section  11(g)  (3)  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'June  SO,  1975,' 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'June  30,  ISTS'." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  calls  for  the  conversion  in 
electric  powerplants  or  major  industrial 
installations  from  natural  gas  to  coal 
or  oU.  Where  such  installations  have  the 
capability  to  use  other  than  natural  gas, 
the  amendment  would  free  up  natural 
gas  for  higher  prtorlty  uses  than  in  the 
boilers. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  amendment 
It  is  the  conversion  of  natural  gas  boiler 
to  coal  or  oil  where  feasible. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  amend- 
ment No.  972  has  been  agreed  to  by  both 
the  majority  and  minority  managers  of 
this  important  measure:  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson).  I  also  have  discussed  it  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentskn)  , 
who  is  in  agreement  with  It. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  con- 
ceptually similar  to  section  105  of  the 
Pearson-Bentsen  amendment;  however, 
It  Is  modeled  after  title  rv  of  the  ad- 
ministration's Natural  Gas  Emergency 
Act  of  1975. 

One  difference  is  that  the  amendment 
would  extend  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental CToordinaUon  Act  of  197i 
imtil  June  30, 1976. 

The  second  change  would  retain  the 
Pearson-Bentsen  provision  regarding 
compensation  of  curtailed  users  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
Integrate  the  new  authority  with  existing 
authority  contained  in  the  Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coordination  Act. 
This  amendment  also  would  extend  the 
recently  expired  authority  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  require  elec- 
tric utility  and  Industrial  boDer  conver- 
sions from  natural  gas  or  on  to  coaL 

Thus  the  precedents  established  under 
the  1974  act  would  be  preserved.  Like- 
wise the  exclusions  regarding  small  elec- 
tric powerplants  and  small  Industrial 
Installations  in  present  regulation  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  would  be 
retained. 

There  are  comparable  proviskms  in 
each  measure  before  us — S.  2310,  S.  2330, 
and  the  Pearson-Bentsen  amendment — 
governing  the  converelon  ct  bofler  uses 
of  natural  gas:  however,  ther  are  not 
identical.  In  my  Judcment  and  that  of 
FEA  Administrator  Frank  Zarb,  tfals  ne«' 
authority  should  be  Integrated  with  the 
program  contained  in  the  Energy  Supply 
and   Environmental    Coordination    Act. 
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The  mcMure  beCon  m  Is  unclear  whrther 
coal  or  ofl  eonf  ilmt  sbould  be  or- 
dered when  boita  would  be  possible. 

In  a  aeptamber  23  letter  to  me  Ad- 
ministrator Zarb  ezpreased  his  strong 
sui>port  for  my  amendment  972  as  pref- 
erable for  the  following  reasons  : 

The  MntMlmant  would  include  major  fuel 
burning  inrtalUtloPB  in  addlUon  to  power- 
pUnta,  la  eonfonalty  with  th»<tirrent  BSECA 
proTtelons,  tbaraby  p«rmlt«ng  achievement 
of  aulwtanttaily  greater  natural  gas  savings. 

TlM  amiMlnient  woold  clarify  that  con- 
veraions  to  oU  are  ttf  be  required  only  when 
eoaveiataa  to  coal  is  not  feasible,  thereby 
clearly  aarahllihing  a  desirable  statutory 
pnfennoe  tor  Incraaaad  use  ot  coal  for  boiler 
fnri.  aa  wM  am  m  logical  reguUtor>  scheme. 

The  amendaient  does  not  require  the  ez- 
teaatve  oartlfloatlaDa  by  other  agencies  set 
out  In  8.  2110;  In  this  reelect  the  amendment 
oonfonns  with  WBMCA  and  the  langtiage  con- 
tained la  the  eonferenoa  report  on  ESECA, 
wbleh  enn template  Informal  consultation 
with  othar  agenelae.  and  wUl  permit  quick 
te^woee  by  the  goienunent  to  the  current 
■bortaae.  BPA  oartlflcatlon  concemiug  air 
quality  lequlreoMata  U,  however,  contained 
iA  the  propoeed  amenilTnent.  in  conformity 
with  ertetlng  MSMCA  proviaionfi. 

The  amendment  would  permit  FBA  to  con- 
alder,  in  iasulng  ordm,  whether  the  natural 
gaa  thet  Is  freed  by  the  order  could  be  avail- 
able to  prtovity  interetate  users;  however,  un- 
like 8.  3310.  It  doM  not  Involve  the  govern- 
mrat  In  guaranteeing  that  priority  users 
receive  this  natural  gas.  This  approach  Is 
sopenor  to  that  of  section  6  of  8.  3310,  which 
would  InTOlve  FKA  In  unmanageable  alloca- 
tkjo  Judgments  which  would  not  ameliorate 
thla  winter's  shortage. 

Ur.  President,  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  natural  gas  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  for  boiler  fuel  use:  this 
use  is  about  equally  divided  between  in- 
dustrial boilers  and  electric  utility  gen- 
erating stations.  Where  practicable  the 
conyeFBlan  of  these  boilers  from  natural 
gaa  to  other  fueils  would  make  additional 
supplies  available  for  higher  priority  uses 
where  no  alternate  fuels  are  available. 

This  provision  would  free  up  natural 
gas  for  such  uses  as  residential  consump- 
tion and  Industrial  process  and  feed- 
stock uses. 

Mr.  PBAR80N.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
underrtanding  that  our  staffs  have 
woriced  ttils  out,  and  we  agree  to  accept 
the  amendment 

Mir.  BOUJMOS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half ot  Oie  manager  of  the  bill,  this  is  an 
exMllent  elartfication  on  the  conversion 
feftture.  We  worked  this  out  with  the  dls- 
tlngiiltfifd  aeidor  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
Binla.  andwemge  Its  adoption. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion U  oa  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amfSndment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  BAllDOIJ»H.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reeooidder  the  vote  by  which  amend- 
nent  972  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOUJNae.  I  move  to  lay  that 
notion  on  tlie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
igreed  to. 

The  PBE6IDINO  OFFICER.  What  is 
iM  will  ot  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HOUJliaa  Mr.  President.  If  I 
nay  havs  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
lUlsiMd  Senator  froat  Kansas,  the  dls- 
iagnMiad  Senator  Inin  Arizona,  and 
>thers  who  have  been  managing  the  bill 


on  the  other  side,  we  have  been  trying  to 
propoimd  a  unanimous -consent  request 
for  a  3:30  pjn.  vote  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment  tomorrow  and  a  1  p.m.  vote 
on  Wednesday  on  the  Abourezk-Hart 
amendment  I  hope  I  phrase  it  correctly. 

The  present  temporary  unanimous- 
CMisent  agreement  Is  for  the  Kennedy 
amendment— that  is  No.  963— to  come  up 
for  2  o'clock  consideration  on  tomorrow 
and  to  be  voted  on  no  later  than  5  o'clock. 
That  Is  the  present  agreement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
agreement  be  set  aside  and  tliat,  in  its 
stead,  the  Kennedy  divestiture  amend- 
ment. No.  963,  be  the  order  of  business 
at  12:30  tomorrow,  with  a  3-hour  period 
for  debate,  to  be  voted  upon  not  later 
than  3 :30  pjn.,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy:*  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlktt). 

That  is  my  first  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President  with 
respect  to  the  Abourezk-Hart  amend- 
ment No.  977.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  the  order  of  business  on  Wed- 
nesday at  10  o'clock,  with  a  3-hour  period 
for  debate,  to  be  voted  upon  no  later  than 
1  pjn.,  the  3-hour  period  for  debate  to 
be  divided  equally  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Abovuzk)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mi-.  Fanmin)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectton?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  hope- 
fully, we  will  have  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments and  will  try  to  get  those  votes  out 
of  the  way  promptly.  The  leadership  is 
moving  us  right  along.  We  hCH>e  that  all 
amendments,  as  provided  by  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  will  be  on  the 
desk  no  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday 
October  21. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  further  debate 
that  the  Senate  wishes  to  engage  in  this 
evening. 

AOnmONAL  STATEMENTS  SlTBMnTED  OK  8.  9310 
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On.  Co. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  small 
integrated  oil  company  such  as  Husky 
Oil  Co.  of  Cody,  Wyo.,  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  various  divestiture 
amendments  being  offered  to  S.  2310 
and/or  substitutes  to  or  for  S.  2310. 

But  Husky  Oil  Co.  is  strongly  opposed 
to  divestiture  of  the  major  integrated 
oil  companies  either  vertically  or 
horizontally. 

Mr.  President,  Husky  OU  Co,  ranks  far 
down  the  list  of  integrated  oil  companies. 
There  are  about  25  oil  companies 
larger  than  Husky  but  Husky  feels  that 
it  is  quite  capable  of  competing  with 
the  best  of  them,  including  the  7  or 
8  largest,  without  breaking  up  the 
big  ones  and  has  offered  some  most  con- 
vincing arguments  agaimit  any  and  all 
divestiture  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Husky's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd,  as  follows: 


One  would  assume  that  a  company  of  the 
modest  slee  of  Husky  OU  would  benefit  from 
divestiture  proposals  such  as  8.  8387.  Such 
is  not  the  caee.  Moreover,  these  proposals 
also  threaten  the  entire  oil  industry  and 
consumers  as  weU. 

Firm  business  policies  set  at  Husky's 
founded  37  years  ago  have  proven  that  the 
most  efficient  way  for  an  energy  company 
to  serve  the  public  and  compete  successfully 
In  the  market  place  is  to  develop  a  balance 
of  oil  production  with  refining  and  market- 
ing capacities.  It  is  a  matter  of  self-reliance 
Husky's  integrated  operations  are  far  below 
the  size  to  oocasslon  dismemberment  under 
proposed  divestiture  bills.  Nevertheless,  Hus- 
ky  has  minor  interests  in  pipelines  which 
are  subjects  of  divestment.  Those  pipeline- 
investments  alone  are  not  the  reason  for  our 
concern.  Other  factors  are  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  companies  our  size 
If  any  of  these  bills  become  law. 

Prom  humble  beginnings  over  37  ye«rs*ago, 
Husky  has  grown  against  fierce  competition, 
and  we  know  whereof  we  speak.  Unless  one 
has  traded  battle  In  the  arena,  he  can't  speak 
knowledgeably  about  the  competition.  Those 
who  theorize  about  competition  from  a  dis- 
tance, do  so  at  such  a  disadvantage  as  to  be 
presumptuous  Indeed.  It  Is  as  preposterous  to 
assert,  "No  there  isn't  any  competition  in 
the  oU  Industry,"  as  it  is  to  maintain,  "Yes, 
there  Is,  and  it  is  perfect  among  equals." 

Bather  it  is  more  sensible  to  look  at  what 
the  system  has  produced.  HistorlcaUy  It  has 
provided  the  lowest  energy  costs  of  any 
country,  thereby  contributing  to  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  the  world.  As  their 
reward  for  this  achievement,  oil  companies 
have  not  received  an  unjust  enrichment. 
Their  return  on  Investment  has  compcued 
closely  with  the  average  of  all  U.S.  manu- 
facturing companies. 

It  Is  true  that  In  the  oil  industry  as  la 
other  industries  there  are  some  giants.  But 
dismembering  them  won't  make  the  struggle 
any  easier.  For  even  if  they  are  dismem- 
bered, their  volume  of  production  will  stUl 
be  giant  compared  with  that  of  Husky,  and 
the  capacity  of  one  of  their  refineries  stand- 
ing alone  would  outstrip  our  three  put  to- 
gether several  times  over.  For  example, 
Exxon's  dally  tJ.8.  oil  and  gas  production  is 
over  one  million  barrels,  whereas  Husky's  Is 
only  14,000.  So  if  the  Idea  Is  to  break  up 
large  companies  In  order  that  we  small  ones 
can  compete  better,  then  the  exercise  Is  one 
in  foolishness. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  legislation  is  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  higher  prices, 
then  the  exercise  is  even  worse.  The  reasons 
that  consumer  prices  will  increase  if  larger 
companies  are  dismembered  are  not  com- 
plex. Integrated  companies  with  single  man- 
agement, single  service  organizations,  single 
cppiputers,  etc.  enjoy  efficiencies  of  scale  ver- 
s\is  each  segment  existing  separately.  For 
example,  one  middle-sized  computer  working 
around  the  clock  serves  the  needs  of  each 
facet  of  Husky's  business  Including  explora- 
tion, production,  refining,  and  marketing  and 
is  far  more  efficient  and  less  costly  than  four 
smaUer  computers,  each  working  part-time 
serving  separate  entitles. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  other  over- 
head and  operating  costs.  Today,  these  sav- 
ings are  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  dismemberment  occurs,  the 
loss  of  these  cost  efficiencies  uill  be  borne 
by  the  consumer. 

In  our  nearly  four  decades  of  experience, 
for  diverse  reasons  associated  with  supply 
and  demand,  one  segment  and  then  the  other 
of  our  business  has  been  depressed.  We  have 
seen  years  when  exploration  returns  were 
negative  and  when  refining  revenue  saved 
u»— years  when  marketing  was  negative  and 
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ptodueUon  retinme  were  adequate  to  carry 
us  throvq(h— only  to  have  the  situation  re- 
veree  tteelf.  Frankly,  we  can't  remembar  a 
time  when  aU  Ot  these  aegmente  ■mmn  shar- 
ing an  equal  healthy  return  on  mvestment. 
Over  the  years  a  fully  Integrated  company 
Is  able  to  absorb  theee  shoots  mtemaUy,  and 
the  consumer  Is  largely  unaware  of  the  inter- 
nal turmoil  save  when  price  wars  erupt.  Un- 
der the  economy  of  dismemberment,  rather 
than  the  Inte^ted  companies  abeorbing 
such  shocks,  the  consiimer  would  be  focced 
to  pay  higher  prices  to  shore  up  each  inde- 
pendent segment.  Consequently,  Integrated 
companies  are  an  assurance  that  consumer 
prices  will  be  at  the  lowest  possible  levels. 

Much  ado  is  made  over  exchange  and  Joint 
venture  agreements.  As  to  Joint  venttires  (of 
which  Husky  has  hundreds,  some  with  big 
companies  and  some  with  small),  all  are  es- 
sential to  a  company  cur  size  balancing  the 
risks.  If  Husky  were  denied  the  historic  legal 
right  of  entering  into  Joint  ventures  and 
were  forced  to  bear  tlie  entire  expense  of 
exploratory  actlvlUes,  one  of  two  things 
would  happen :  either  we  would  refrain  from 
wlldcattlng  or  be  devastated  by  a  bad  run 
of  two  or  three  years  of  dry  boles.  In  high- 
risk  wlldcattlng,  companies  must  have  the 
option  to  share  such  risks  to  gain  geologic 
information  and  Increase  the  chances  of  dis- 
covery, albeit  shared.  When  Joint  ventures 
find  oil,  Husky  either  buys  the  production 
or  sells  its  share  at  market  prices.  The  sav- 
ings in  avoiding  long-distance  physical  oU 
transport  by  trading  oil  in  one  place  in  the 
country  for  oil  In  another  are  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.  In  fact,  every  exchange  we 
make  with  crudes  or  products  ends  up  min- 
imizing the  costs  of  transportation.  That  Is 
precisely  why  we  enter  into  such  agreements. 
To  suggest  that  these  exchanges  and  Joint 
ventures  are  negotiated  for  the  purpose  of 
cOTnering  a  market  or  preventing  competi- 
tion only  evidences  to  us  in  the  arena  how 
little  Is  truly  known  of  the  competitive 
reaUtles  of  the  marketplace. 

The  public  interest  would  be  served  far 
better  by  constructing  a  national  oil  policy 
than  by  breaking  up  oil  companies.  Today's 
domestic  energy  crisis  arises  from  the  un- 
certainties government  creates  by  failing  to 
chart  a  sensible  energy  course.  These  uncer- 
tainties, exacerbated  by  tlie  proposed  legisla- 
tion, destroy  confidence  in  American  busi- 
ness. Who  are  threatened  most  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  who  will  suffer  most 
by  dismemberment?  It  is  those  who  can  In- 
vest or  have  invested  their  savings  In  energy 
companies;  the  senior  citizens,  consumers, 
churches  and  other  charitable  organizations, 
the  foundations,  union  pension  tnists,  in- 
surance companies,  and  others.  And,  iron- 
ically. It  is  the  Congress  which  should  be 
nurturing.  Positive  assiurances,  policies  and 
Incentives  should  be  designed  by  Congress  to 
allay  their  fears  and  encourage  them  to  in- 
vest the  billions  of  dollars  essential  to  the 
future  growth  of  our  domeatic  energy  in- 
dustries. Indeed,  Congress  is  striking  at  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

In  summary,  dismembering  integrated  oil 
companies  will  destroy  the  vitaUty  of  an  in- 
dustry that  has  brought  the  lowest  energy 
prices  and  the  h<g>'*»*  standard  of  living  in 
the  world.  Dismembennent  will  increase 
prices  to  the  consumer,  drive  away  Investors, 
and  erode  the  strength  of  companies  like 
Husky  whose  competitive  impact  has  been 
teneflcial  to  all  that  America's  free  econ- 
omy is. 

.KENNEDY   OIVKSTrnTaS  AMKNDMKNT  TO  S.   2310 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President  I  bave 
serious  reservations  about  considering 
the  Kennedy  divestiture  amendment  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  2310.  Dlvestitare  of 
the  major  oil  omnpanles  is  a  ptoposal 
which  would  have  a  potential  Impact  of 


tremendous  magnitude.  I  question  that 
this  Impact  would  be  ben^cial  to  the 
people  of  the  United  Statea.  Most  ctt- 
tainly  It  would  be  ill-timed  because  di- 
vestiture would  divert  the  attentions  of 
many  people  in  Government  and  in  the 
affected  oil  companies  from  the  Job  of 
finding  and  producing  energy  to  that  of 
planning  for  and  implementing  the  re- 
quired statutory  divestiture.  Tacking  an 
amendment  of  this  nature  on  this  nat- 
ural gas  bill,  therefore,  has  the  poten- 
tial of  disrupting  the  effort  to  supply  to 
this  Nation  natui-al  gas,  crude  oil,  and 
energy  from  all  other  sources. 

We  in  this  distinguished  body  should 
not  act  hastily.  Hearings  are  now  in 
progress  on  bills  which  deal  with  both 
horizontal  smd  veilical  divestiture.  My 
concern  for  hasty  floor  acticm  on  divesti- 
ture is  borne  out  by  the  unclear  and  im- 
precise nature  of  the  Koinedy  amend- 
ment itself. 

In  my  opini(»i.  this  amendment  has 
been  drafted  poorly,  and  its  lack  of  pre- 
cision in  defining  essential  terms  ob- 
scures its  meaning  and  intent.  The 
amendment  has  many  extraortlinary 
impacts  beyond  its  advertised  purpose 
of  preventing  oil  companies  from  diver- 
sifying into  alternate  oiergy  sources.  For 
instance,  significant  terms  such  as  "mar- 
ket"  are  left  wholly  undefined.  The  only 
secUcwi  of  the  amendment  which  is  clear 
is  section  306  providing  for  extraordinary 
penalties  for  those  who  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment.  An  amend- 
ment with  criminal  penalties  as  severe  as 
those  provided  here  should  certainly  be 
worded  precisely  enough  so  that  those 
who  might  be  affected  would  know  what 
they  are  doing  or  have  done  wrong. 

The  largest  20  domestic  producers  of 
crude  petn^eum  on  January  1,  1075,  in 
any  "market"  as  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissicm,  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  up  any  interest  they  may 
have  in  any  company  engaged  In  fur- 
nishing energy  to  the  public  except  for 
any  cfHnpeny  which  possesses  a  major 
market  share.  The  30  largest  cmde  pro- 
ducers in  any  one  market  "aa  determined 
by  the  FTC"  will  not  be  necessarily  the 
20  largest  producers  in  any  other  mar- 
ket Accordingly,  there  could  be  many 
more  than  20  oil  i^^wnp^"****  subject  to  the 
prohibitions  of  the  amendmoit 

The  amendment  obviously  has  been 
drafted  hastily  and  wittiout  the  benefit 
of  any  opportunity  for  fuU  and  adequate 
consideration  of  its  drastic  consequences. 
One  example  will  suffice.  A  "major  mar- 
ket share"  is  defined  to  mean  "that  pro- 
portion of  the  market  for  petroleum  or 
petroleum  products,  as  determhied  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
places  any  person  among  the  largest  20 
domestic  producers  of  crude  petroleum 
on  January  1.  1975."  This  to,  of  course, 
pure  gibberish.  Its  Ineptness  necessarily 
clouds  all  other  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Illustrative  of  the  drastic  consequences 
ar!  the  following  examples: 

First.  An  oil  company  which  Is  one  of 
the  20  largest  producers  In  a  regional 
market  "as  determined  by  the  FTC"  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  any  crude  reserves  or 
retail  outlets  In  any  other  market  even 


though  it  had  never  had  any  operations 
in  that  maiket.  It  would  not  even  be 
ab^  to  buy  100  tons  ot  coal  to  fuel  its 
iKJUers. 

Second.  A  company  possessing  a 
"major  marlcet  share"  would  be  reqiiired 
to  divest  itself  of  any  interest  it  may 
have  in  any  joint  venture  or  partner - 
siiip  with  erode  producers — ^whlch  by 
definition  are  other  energy  companies—* 
not  having  a  major  market  share.  This 
would  require  the  dissolution  of  all  on- 
shore and  offshore  exploration  and  pro- 
ducing ventures  of  this  kind  between  the 
20  largest  in  any  market  and  all  other 
producers  in  the  United  States. 

Third.  An  oil  comiJany  would  be  un- 
able to  retain  any  stock  or  other  inter- 
est in  any  otiier  domestic  company  en- 
gaged in  furnishing  some  form  of  energy, 
other  than  oil.  "to  the  public. '  It  is  not 
at  all  clear  what  constitutes  furnishing 
energy  to  the  public.  Is  a  coal  company 
whose  oatire  output  Is  sold  to  one  or 
more  electric  utilities  furnishing  energy 
"to  the  public"?  Is  a  company  which 
mines  and  seUs  uranium  ore  to  others 
furnishing  energy  "to  the  public"? 

Fourth.  As  worded,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  an  oil  company  might  be  required  - 
to  divest  itself  of  any  stock  intoest  it 
had  in  those  of  its  own  subsidiaries  or 
aflBliates  which  furnish  enwgy  to  the 
public  but  do  not  possess  "a  major  mar- 
ket share'  in  the  "production  of  crude 
petroleimi  products." 

Fifth.  The  bill  would  seemingly  require 
that  large  oil  companies  divest  them- 
selves of  their  oil  shale  holdings  which 
they  have  had  for  as  many  as  30  yean. 
If  this  action  is  required.  Uien  who  will 
develop  thtte  oil  shale  resources? 

It  would  forbid  partlcipatian  by  any 
company  with  a  'major  market  share " 
in  the  conduct  of  joint  research  activi- 
ties with  "nonmajor"  companies  to  de- 
velop the  technology  in  this  field  or  any 
other  energy  source. 

fflwth  Since  any  company  with  a  "ma- 
jor martet  share"  cannot  acquire  any 
asset  from  another  enwgy  company. 
"nonmajOTs"  could  not  eatchange  crude 
or  products  with  "majors"  even  though 
"majors"  could  exchange  with  each 
other.  The  same  result  follows  for  ordi- 
nary purchases  and  sales. 

Seventh.  To  the  extent  that  contrac- 
tors within  the  oil  industry  are  them- 
selves engaged  In  supiHylng  energy  to  the 
public,  it  wouM  beconte  unlawful  for  a 
company  with  a  "major  market  share" 
to  rent,  lease  or  use  their  equipment, 
vessels,  and  the  Uke. 

I  recognise  that  the  Senator  from 
Masaacbuaetts  may  attempt  to  perfect 
hfai  amendment  to  remove  some  of  the 
ambiguities.  I  urge  my  eoUeagues  that  a 
proposal  having  tfaa  potential  and  far- 
reaching  Impact  ot  this  one  deserves 
more  than  cursory  review  by  this  body.  It 
took  my  staff  and  me  more  than  a  week 
to  dadi^ier  ttm  present  ameutaMOt.  and 
I  still  am  unoartein  about  its  Intent  and 
wordlDg.  Ara  w«  expeetod  to  understand 
any  perfecting  (diangcs  tax  this  amoad- 
ment  wMi  Just  ssrvwral  hours  of  debate 
on  the  senate  floarT  I  certainly  hope  my 
ooUeagues  wfll  tailsl  tliat  they  have  the 
time  and  the  opportunity  te  know  wlkat 
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Umij  an  voUbk  for.  Legislating  without 
fully  eonsUKlBg  the  effceta  of  botli  the 
spedfle  legMattVB  laagvage  before  us 
and  of  the  gmeral  Implications  of  a  di- 
vpsUture  praponl  on  the  economy  and 
the  suppir  of  energy  for  this  Natioo,  in 
mv  mind,  borders  on  InreqMOisiblllty. 

For  example,  if  direstitore  of  the  major 
oQ  companies  is  desirable,  how  do  we 
know  what  kind  of  divestiture  is  war- 
ranted? All  I  see  right  now  is  a  flurry  of 
different  prcvKwals  addressing  various 
aspects  of  divestiture.  Last  week,  this 
body  rejected  a  vertical  divestiture 
amendment.  This  Kennedy  amendment 
appears  to  take  a  horiaontal  ^)iHX)ach. 
But  it  has  vertical  overtones.  I  am  aware 
of  at  least  two  other  amendments  which 
might  be  offered  which  attack  other,  but 
moce  limited,  aspects  of  votical  divesti- 
ture. 

How  do  my  colleagues  know  which 
proposal  is  the  right  one?  Which 
one  to  mipropriate  for  the  problem  some 
pweetve  to  require  a  solutlm?  I  cannot 
understand  how  my  colleagues  could  vote 
f  avormbly  en  divestiture  amendments  at 
this  time  when  the  dear  purpose  of  their 
pnpanmiB  is  to  either  scuttle  this  nat- 
ural gas  bUl  or  to  get  the  oil  companies 
In  any.way  possible.  With  so  many  pro- 
posals floating  around,  I  can'bnly  assume 
that  the  purpose  of  many  of  the  propo- 
nents Is  as  I  have  Just  stated. 

I  recognise  that  my  coUeagues  who  fa- 
vor divestiture  believe  that  these  amend- 
ments have  been  adequately  considered 
in  committee.  I  suggest  that  these  argu- 
moits  are  at  best  only  half-truths  for  the 
following  reasons. 

Even  though  the  Antltrus'  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  has  received  more 
than  40.000  pages  of  testimony,  it  Is  cer- 
tainly incorrect  to  say  that  all  these 
pages  <rf  testimony  were  -supportive  of  di- 
vestiture. 

Further,  there  has  never  been  a  dives- 
titure bOl  reported  by  the  subcommittee 
to  the  fun  committee.  If  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  divestiture  was  so  overwhelming 
at  the  time  it  was  received,  why  was  a 
majority  at  the  Senators  who  attended 
the  hearings  not  inclined  to  report  out  a 
Mil?  la  my  opinion,  this  Is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  divestiture  has  not  been 
adequately  considered;  or  if  it  was  ade- 
luately  omsidered.  it  was  not  considered 
Rise  or  in  the  national  interest 

Additionally,  the  composition  of  the 
Senate  has  ehanged  sifl^cantly  since 
he  times  the  vartous  hearings  were  held. 
F\>r  many  of  my  colleagues,  this  is  the 
irst  time  divestiture  legislation  has  been 
:oneidered.  They  deserve  to  have  a  r^jort 
rem  th)  oonmittee  setting  out  the  pros 
ind  cons  of  the  legislative  pn^waal. 
Without  this,  the  Senate  will  have  acted 
lactily  and  impropetly. 

Finally,    the    energy    situation    has 

(hanged   sidistantially   since   many    of 

he    hearings    were   held.    OPEC    has 

<  mergetl  and  is  now  tM»gtii«i«y  to  become 
i  nv(dved  tax  imwnsiieaiu  petroleum  oper- 
I  tions  Uke  refining,  transportation,  and 
]  tetrochenicals.  Tbe  United.  States  has 
( ndured  an  cmbargg  We  import  daily 
I  nore  and  mote  foreign  crude  oil.  Will 

<  Hvesdture  affect  the  aeeurity  of  the  U.S. 
1  upply  of  foreign  crude?  What  wlU  di- 
'  estiture  do  to  the  aUUty  of  our  com- 
lanies  to  cmnpete  with  foreign  com- 


panies which  are  trending  toward  greater 
Integration  both  vertically  and  horlion- 
tally? 

There  is  no  evidence  that  oil  company 
participation  In  the  coal  business,  or  any 
other  form  of  energy,  has  in  any  way  re- 
tarded the  development  of  technology, 
reduced  the  sutvly  or  raised  prices  as 
compared  to  what  would  have  happened 
had  there  been  no  oil  company  participa- 
tion. Surely,  no  fairminded  person  can 
reasonably  maintain  that  there  would 
be  more  coal  at  lower  prices  today  if 
there  had  been  no  oil  company  involve- 
ment in  the  coal  business  over  the  last 
decade  or  so. 

Tbe  manufactiire  of  synthetic  fuels 
through  coal,  oil  shale  and  tar-.sands  de- 
velopment is  critical  to  our  Nation's  oil 
sup^/demand  balance.  Involvement  by 
the  major  oil  companies  in  this  effort  is  a 
must  for  several  reasons:  First,  the  de- 
velopment of  coal,  oil  shale,  tar  sands 
and  geothermal  resources  is  an  extension 
of  oO  technology  in  which  the  U.S.  oil 
industry  is  the  world  leader;  second,  from 
plant  operators  and  mechanics  to  chief 
executive  officers,  the  oil  industry  has 
the  manpower  skills  needed  in  the  de- 
velopment and  manufacture  of  alternate 
fuels  resources,  and  to  forbid  their  in- 
volvement in  these  areas  would  seriously 
dilute  our  Nation's  efforts  to  lessen  our 
foreign  energy  dependence:  third,  de- 
velopment of  those  energy  sources  re- 
quires capital  tiiat  will  dwarf  the  likes 
of  the  liCanhattan  and  Apollo  projects, 
and  to  foreclose  oil  industry  involvement 
will  retard  development  of  these  re- 
sources. 

In  this  regard.  I  asked  the  Treasury 
Department  to  comment  on  the  Kennedy 
amendmmt.  I  will  read  f rwn  several  of 
the  key  paragraphs,  but  I  shall  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  entire  text  of  this 
letter  be  included  in  the  Record. 

While  the  present  language  of  the  amend- 
ment remalna  vague  concerning  ita  applica- 
tion to  vertical  Integration  by  a  petroleimi 
firm,  we  reed  its  language  to  require,  within 
thr**  ye»r«  of  enactment,  diveetUure  by  the 
ao  largest  (as  of  January  1,  1976)  domestic 
crude  petroleum  producers  of  their  other 
energy  operations.  The  one  exception  to  this 
divestiture  requirement  would  apply  to  nat- 
ural gas  operations  related  to>:he  production 
of  crude  oil.  The  Federal  Traae  Commission 
would  enforce  the  prohibition  against  direct 
or  Indirect  holdings  of  energy  companies  by 
these  too  20  domestic  crude  producers. 

A  primary  concern  with  this  proposed 
amendment  is  its  impact  on  oiu-  already 
strained  caplUl  markets.  Simply  stated, 
small  or  new  energy  firms  will  find  the  cost 
otf  new  Investment  capital  to  be  higher  than 
It  would  have  been  otherwise  if  they  are  fore- 
closed from  one  important  avenue  of  gener- 
ating needed  capital — afllllation  or  merger 
with  larger  oil  producers. 

Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  forced  di- 
vestiture and  prohibition  of  affiliation  proves 
to  be  economically  damaging  to  the  efficient 
operations  of  the  petroleum  Industry — e.g., 
through  loss  of  economies  of  scale — then  we 
wlU  also  find  smaller  firms  (some  of  them 
once  part  of  larger  companies)  seelcing.  in  the 
aggregate,  more  new  Investment  capital  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  required  by  tlie 
large  efficient  firms.  This  means  that  more 
capital  could  be  sought  for  energy  related  in- 
dustries than  would  otherwise  be  needed  if 
large  ftrms  had  been  allowed  to  survive.  And 
this.  In  turn,  could  result  in  other  capital 
borrowers — linns  totally  uiuvlated  to  ibe  en- 
ergy mdu.stry-  facing  additional  n-id  iiiiiieo- 


easary  competition  for  Investment  ci^ittal. 
These  additional  capital  demands,  when 
CMnblned  with  the  growing  Federal  Govern- 
ment claims  on  our  capital  markets,  could 
mean  higher  Interest  rates  for  aU  borrowers. 

We  must  not  forget  that  destroying  corpo- 
rate m-ganlzations  for  the  sake  of  "small- 
ness "  can  be  terribly  expensive  to  our  society. 
It  will  be  expensive  in  terms  of  less  efficient 
energy  production  and  will  result  in  unnec- 
essarUy  high  capital  costs  for  all  firms,  and 
ultimately  higher  costs  to  the  consumers. 
This  is  a  very  expensive  price  for  our  econ- 
omy to  pay,  and  especiaUy  for  our  already 
strained  capital  markets. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  avoid  placing  this 
additional  burden  on  our  economy  In  gen- 
eral and  our  capital  markets  In  particular. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  action  to  facilitete  lower  Interest 
rates  to  help  corporations  meet  their  legiti- 
mate capital  needs.  Proposed  Amendment 
Number  963  could  block  efficient  oil  and  en- 
ergy indvtstry  operations,  will  result  In  more 
investment  capital  being  sought  for  energy 
activities  than  would  otherwise  be  required, 
and  inevitably,  raise  the  cost  of  capital  for 
all  borrowers.  In  short,  this  amendment 
could  hinder  corporations  seeking  needed  In- 
vestment capital  by  forcing  them  to  pay 
higher  interest  rates.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  the  Senate,  by  passage  of  this  oroposed 
amendment  which  may  have  been  intended 
to  promote  efficiency.  In  fact  would  under- 
mine efficient  energy  operations  and  Jeopar- 
dize other  efficient  operations  in  our  produc- 
tive sector  through  unnecessarily  high  bor- 
rowing costs. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  the  Treasubt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  20.  1975. 
Hon.  DEwfrr.  Baktlett. 
V.S.  Senate; 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Bartx-ett:  Pursuant  to  your 
request,  I  am  providing  you  with  Treasury's 
preliminary  assessment  of  the  impact  on  U.S. 
capital  markets  of  proposed  Amendment 
Number  963  to  Amendment  Number  919  of 
S.  2310. 

While  the  present  language  of  the  amend- 
ment remains  vague  concerning  Its  amplica- 
tion to  vertical  Integration  by  a  petroleum 
firm,  we  read  Its  language  to  require,  within 
three  years  of  enactment,  divestiture  by  the 
20  largest  (as  of  January  1,  1975)  domestic 
crude  petroleum  producers  of  their  other  en- 
ergy operations.  The  one  exception  to  thl.s 
divestiture  requirement  would  apply  to  nat- 
ural gas  operations  related  to  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion would  enforce  the  prohibition  against 
direct  or  indirect  holdings  of  energy  com- 
panies by  these  top  20  domestic  crude  pro- 
ducers. 

A  primary  concern  with  this  proposed 
amendment  Is  its  Impact  on  our  alreadv 
strained  capital  markets.  Simply  stated, 
small  or  new  energy  firms  will  find  the  cost 
of  new  Investment  capital  to  be  higher  than 
It  would  have  been  otherwise  If  they  aire 
foreclosed  from  one  Important  avenue  of 
generating  needed  capital — affiliation  or  mer- 
ger with  larger  oil  producers. 

Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  forced  di- 
vestiture and  prohibition  of  affiliation  proves 
to  be  economically  damaging  to  the  efficient 
operations  of  the  petroleum  industry — e,g., 
through  loss  of  economies  of  scale— then  we 
will  also  find  smaller  Arms  (some  of  them 
once  part  of  larger  companies)  seeking.  In 
tbe  aggregate,  more  new  investment  capital 
thnn  would  otherwise  have  been  required  by 
the    large   efficient   firms.   This   means   that 
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more  capital  could  be  sought  for  energy  re- 
lated Industries  than  would  otherwise  be 
needed  if  large  firms  bad  been  allowed  to 
stu-vive.  And  this.  In  turn,  could  result  in 
other  capital  borrowers — firms  totally  un- 
related to  the  energy  industry — facing  addi- 
tional and  unnecessary  competition  for  In- 
vestment capital.  These  additional  capital 
demands,  when  combined  with  the  growing 
Federal  Government  claims  on  our  capital 
markets,  could  mean  higher  interest  rates  for 
all  borrowers. 

These  are  our  preliminary  views  as  to  the 
direct  capital  market  implications  of  the 
proposed  amendment  which  would  require 
divestiture  by  the  20  largest  domestic  crude 
oil  producers  who  make  up  72  percent  of  In- 
dustry's domestic  producing  capacity:  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  Industry  would  arbi- 
trarily split  up  without  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  determination  on  the  question 
whether  these  firms  provided  the  lowest 
cost  product  without  undue  economic  con- 
centration In  their  markets. 

We  must  not  forget  that  destroying  cor- 
pcM-ate  organizations  for  the  sake  of  "smaU- 
ness"  can  be  terribly  expensive  to  our  society. 
It  will  be  expensive  in  terms  of  less  efficient 
energy  production  and  will  result  in  unneces- 
sarily high  capital  costs  for  all  firms,  and 
ultimately  higher  costs  to  the  consumers. 
This  is  a  very  expensive  price  for  our  economy 
to  pay,  and  especially  for  our  already  strained 
capital  markets. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  avoid  placing  this  ad- 
ditional burden  on  our  economy  In  general 
and  ovu:  capital  markets  In  particular.  Now  Is 
the  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
action  to  facilitate  lower  Interest  rates  to 
help  corporations  meet  their  legitimate  cap- 
ital needs.  Propooed  Amendment  Number  936 
could  block  efficient  oil  and  energy  industry 
operations,  will  result  in  more  investment 
capital  being  sought  for  energy  activities 
than  would  otherwise  be  required,  aiMl  in- 
evitably, raise  the  cost  of  capital  tor  all  bor- 
rowers. In  short,  this  amendment  could  hin- 
der corporations  seeking  needed  investment 
capital  by  forcing  them  to  pay  higher  in- 
terest rates.  It  would  be  unfortunate  If  the 
Senate,  by  passage  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment which  may  have  been  Intended  to 
promote  efficiency.  In  fact  would  undermine 
efficient  energy  operations  and  jeopardize 
other  efficient  operations  in  our  productive 
sector  through  unnecessarily  high  borrowing 
costs. 

In  assessing  the  effect  of  a  policy  of  general 
divestiture  on  the  supply  of  domestic  oil,  it  Is 
imp<Mi»nt  to  emphasize  that  a  major  con- 
tribution to  solution  of  our  energy  shortage 
lies  In  p<^cles  that  will  encourage  increases 
In  domestic  crude  oU  production  and  refinery 
capacity.  This  will  require  investments  in  the 
bllllcma  of  doUan.  A  primary  requisite  for  a 
company  (majcn:  or  Independent)  consider- 
ing Investments  in  refinery  capacity  is  the 
assurance  of  a  source  of  crude  and  we  believe 
that  a  pc^cy  of  general  divestiture  would 
work  against  such  assurance. 

If  we  do  not  increase  domestic  refinery 
capacity  and  crude  oil  production,  the  short- 
ages will  become  more  acute  In  the  next  few 
years.  The  necessary  refinery  and  production 
increases  simply  will  not  occur  with  the  In- 
dustry facing  divestiture  actions. 

I  would  be  glad  to  speak  with  you  further 
on  this  proposed  amendment.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Treasury  Department  has  not 
been  furnishe<l  with  advice  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  to  the  relation- 
ship of  this  amendment  to  the  overall  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GsmAU>  L.  Parbkt. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  would  create 
chaos  in  the  Nation's  leading  energy  in- 
dustry. In  what  manner  can  it  be  main- 


tained that  this  will  contribute  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Nation's  energy  prob- 
lem? What  is  the  underlying  necessity 
for  this  amendment?  What  is  the  goal 
of  this  amendment?  What  problem  does 
it  identify  and  try  to  resolve?  These 
questions  are  unanswered.  The  only  cer- 
tainty is  that  this  bill  will  divert  the 
attention  of  those  in  Government  and 
many  of  those  in  the  oil  industry  from 
the  necessary  efforts  which  must  be  un- 
dertaken to  resolve  this  country's  energy 
crisis. 

The  natural  gas  legislation  now  before 
Congress  is  of  major  importance  to  our 
country's  energy  situation.  The  Senate 
should  not  entertain  amendments  which 
divert  attention  from,  and  could  compli- 
cate, that  issue.  Furthermore,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  Kennedy  amendment 
is  relatively  new  to  the  Congress.  Since 
it  involves  the  statutory  dismantling 
of  such  a  major  segment  of  our  American 
economy,  it  deserves  more  than  cursory 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi .  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  8:30. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  l)een  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  Mr.  Javtts  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed 
by  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byro,  Jr.,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  Mr. 
McCLELLAif  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Hruska  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  of  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  S.  2310. 

Rollcall  votes  will  occur  tomorrow  and 
can  come  at  any  time  on  amendments 
or  motions  in  relation  to  the  bill,  with 
a  vote  on  the  Kennedy  amendment  set 
to  occur  no  later  than  3:30  p.m.  tomor- 
row. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  8:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
8:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

ITie  motion  was  agi'eed  to;  and  at  6: 18 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  October  21,  1975,  at  8:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  20,  1975: 

Asian  Development  Bank 

Lessel  Roy  Papp,  of  lUlnois,  to  be  U.S. 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  vice  Paul  Rex 
Beach,  resigned. 

Overseas   Fkivate   Invutiaknt   CoapoaATiON 

Herbert     Salzman.     of     the     District     of 

Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 


directors    of    the    Overseas    Private    Invest- 
ment Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 17.  1977  (reappointment). 
In  the  Jitdiciaxt 
John  F.  Grady,  of  lUinolB,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict   judge    for    the    northern    district    of 
Illinois,  vice  Edwin  A.  Robem,  retired. 
Superior  Cottrt  op  the  District  op 

COLtTMBIA 

Charles  W.  Halleck,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Associate  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  term  of 
15  years  (reappointment). 

Department  of  Jostxce 

Samuel  K.  Skinner,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  nUnols 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  R.  Thomp- 
sou,  resigned. 

Blair  A.  Griffith,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  tbe  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Richard  L.  Thornburgh,  resigned. 

Paul  R.  Thomson.  Jr.,  of  Virginia  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Leigh  B 
Hanes,  Jr..  resigned. 

James  P.  Castberg.  of  WyomUig.  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  V.  Thomas,  re- 
signed. 

Arthur  J.  Wilson,  Jr..  of  Illinois,  to  be  US 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Harlan  R.  Hosch. 
resigned. 

Pederai.  Aviation  Administration 
John  L.  McLucas,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, vice  Alexander  P.  Butterfield,  resigned. 
Feocrai.  Energy  AoMiNtsTRATioN 

Michael  F.  Butler,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
mlulsiratlon,  vice  Robert  Everard  Mont- 
gomery. Jr..  resigned. 

In  the  Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  person,  now  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  3  and  a  secretary 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  to  be  alao  a  con- 
sular officer  of  tbe  United  States  of  America : 

Goodwin  Shapiro,  of  Texas. 

For  reappointment  In  the  Foreign  Service 
as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3.  consular 
officers,  and  secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic 
Ser^'ice  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Sharon  Erdkamp  Ahmad,  of  Nebraska. 

Kathryn  Clark  Bourne,  of  New  York. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  4.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secre- 
tary in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Ludlow  Flower  III.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  6  to  class  5 : 

Kenneth  W.  Parent,  of  Illinois. 

Wllllain  Henry  Skok,  of  New  Jersey. 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  claae  6.  a  con- 
sular officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

John  Harold  WiU.  of  Texas. 

For  appohitment  as  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  5.  a  consvilar  officer,  and  a  Secre- 
tary In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Harry  Le6n  Orr,  of  Michigan. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7  to  class  6 : 

Sara  E.  Barr,  of  Florida. 

David  C.  Bennett,  of  Oalifornla. 

Jonathan  M.  Benaky,  of  Virginia. 

Vittorlo  A.  Brod.  of  New  York. 

Terry  R.  Broderick.  of  Illinois. 

WiUiam  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

James  W.  Chamberlln.  of  Alabama. 

Philip  Dale  Dean.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 


Jcba  A.  Oeoley.  of  New  York. 
H.  ^'-hMl  Bnik.  of  VlzglnU. 
Tbeodon  VrtCer,  of  MuyUad. 
WlUlftm  Oragory  Ooffe,  of  Vlrginu. 
Rusell  rnst  Onhain.  of  Connecticut. 
0»tM  IcaraeBla*.  of  CmlUemlm. 
PKtrtflta  Ana  Halgii.  of  Rhode  Island. 
Patrtek^Bw  HBfM,  oT  Vlrgbda. 
DonaM  C.  Jn»i— wi.  of  Oregon. 
David  C.  IMt,  of  norfaU. 
Nancjr  J.  Iteckle.  of  CaUfomla. 
Tbomaa  B.  llaartens.  of  Minnesota. 
JoMgdi  Nasi  ICcSrlde,  of  Uassachusetts. 
Keltli  P.  MCOormlck,  of  CaUfomla. 
^aian  J.  lioliler,  of  New  Tot*. 
Diana  U.  Montgomery,  of  California. 

~" ••  K.  Monow.  of  Tana. 

iMor  Norton,  of  OalUornla. 
lUatg,  Jr.,  at  the  DUtrlet  at  Co- 
lumbia. 
ehe»H.^ttorao«i,  of  Virginia. 
Wmini  FlnekiMy  rap^,  of  Virginia. 
DavMB.  Pcaacakl,  of  minata. 
Ohariaa  ■.  Bateaan,  ot  rn^y^fi 
B.  aaalQt,  of  norlda. 

O.  niiiM ij,  of  Ohio. 

T.«alta«B.af  CNilo. 
Bobln  I«ne  WlUte.  of  Virginia. 
wmiun  «.  wttttng.  of  Virginia. 

*^  pgoimithatt  from  Foreign  Service  infor- 
matton  oncers  of  chna  7  to  clasa  8: 

Joel  J.  Levy,  of  Connecticut. 

Bobert  J.  llaade,  of  New  Jersey. 

Kail  W.  OBaacn,  of  Nebraska. 

^^niam  O.  Pelfrey,  of  Michigan. 

Lawrmee  I.  Plotkln,  of  Vlrglffla. 

lioolaa  K^ylor,  of  Callfbmla. 

Voratppatotment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
"»  ^•■"  ••  oonatUar  offleers.  and  secretaries  In 
TNlrtsiiiattc  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  * ■ — 
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Jaaaph  Carlaon,  of  Iowa. 
Ha  V.  TwlMwis,  of  CallfomU. 

piwaotton  from  Foreign  Serrlce  officers 
ofclaaaStoclaasT: 

Thomas  V.  BMdIek,  of  Calltomla. 
M.  BlMk.«f  iiai—i  hiwam. 

■but  BneUar.  of  Mlebigan. 
a  Cary.  of  iteqlaad. 
Ml  A.  nuaafc.  at  niiaoU. 
Kathleen  Chlehaiw,  of  MMMrhisiiUjj 
Oaaolfa  O.  OhKlBtlaa.  a<  CWlfomlA. 
*-     -   lC.DaOimiMi^,o(Oaniiaetteut. 
«eMiHrliikB»  or  ItaiiwylTOnia. 
■•U  OMal.  vf  GaUf omlft. 
Bobart  JaCecaoB  Botiu.  of  BlMde  Island. 
BraiMto  Tbawie  SMinders.  of  Ohk>. 
BofaartB.  West,  of  Kansas. 
*J«pn«aotton  from  Foreign  Serrlce  Infor- 
laaoaoaaars  of  elaas  •  to  class  7: 
Barbara  St.  C.  Calandra,  of  New  York. 
Donglaa  B.  WDaon,  of  Arizona. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
«■  of  class  7,  consiUar  officers,  and  secre- 
•rlea  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
Itates  of  America: 

V^^ank  B.  *■* — ffiT.  of  Virginia. 

DooaM  U.  Austem,  of  Maaaachusetts 

Joba  William  Blaney.  of  Virginia. 

^^•'"'•*h  C  BrlU.  of  California. 

Harold  Tony  Angelea  Burgess,  of  Connect!- 

James  J.  Carragher,  of  California. 
Wendy  Chamtierltn.  of  Ultnols. 
Atrte  H.  CWn.  of  Texas. 
Tbomaa  L.  Olilttl^  of  Indiana 
Howard  CaldwvU  Davis,  of  OkUhoms 
John  B.  Dawaaa.  of  Mlctatgan. 
Bohdan  Omytiwwyea.  of  Ohio. 
James  J.  Kgan.  of  California. 
Robert  Brnce  Bgittnan.  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  W.  FNta,  «*  Nfew  BamsahJro 
Lesllo  Am  Oanoa,  of  OaBfoenla. 
Ronald  B  a«aD.  «r  the  DMrlet  at  Celtun. 
1  la. 

John  J.  Bartley  n.  of  Sottth  OteoUaa. 
Jerzy  J.  Baoptmaaa.  of  Vb^taia. 


Timothy  p.  Hauaer,  of  Sllnols. 
Kevin  F.  HMbart,  ot  New  TOTk. 
Siuan  M.  Kling,  of  New  York. 
Joaeph  A.  Umpreeht,  of  California, 
wmiam  C.  ItoCahlU,  Jr.,  of  Maasaaiusetts 
William  W.  MUlan,  cf  Vbglnla. 
Jerry  K.  lUteheU,  of  lUlnoia. 
Joyce  Undaey  O'Keefe,  ot  California. 
Robert  A.  Proctor,  of  CaUfomla. 
David  E.  Randolph,  of  Arizona. 
Nicholas  A.  Sherwood,  of  Maryland. 
Jack  I.  Stem,  of  New  Jersey. 
Barbara  J.  Sullivan,  of  New  Jersey. 
Daniel  A.  Vernon,  of  Alabama. 
Marc  M.  Wall,  of  Virginia. 
Deborah  Ruth  WUen,  of  Maryland. 
For  appointntent  as  a  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officer  of  class  7,  a  consular  officer. 
*nd  «  secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 
Uoyd  W.  Nelghbcns,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Officers 
of  oktss  8,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries 
in   the   Diplomatic   Service   of   the   United 
States  of  America: 
Denise  M.  BeU.  of  IlUnols. 
Bruce  Allan  Brown,  of  New  York. 
John  Patrick  Caulfleld,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
WUliam  E.  Craft.  Jr,  of  Connecticut. 
Sandra  Jean  Oust,  of  Wisconsin. 
Susan  Angela  Haggerty,  of  Virginia. 
Allan  O.  Jury,  of  Missouri. 
O.  Nicholas  Mauger  m,  of  Arizona. 
Bobla  Bltterhoff  McKaon,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
Patricia  A.  McMahon,  of  Maryland. 
James  F.  Morlarty,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  Jacob  Norrls,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  O.  Paiva,  of  Connecticut. 
Cltiyton  F.  Ruebensaal,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Jerel  Keith  Sandvlck,  of  California 
Timothy  U.  Saivaee,  of  Iowa. 
Baymoad  B.  Bnider,  of  California. 
Adilenne  M.  SUf  an.  of  Vliglaia. 
DooaM  K.  Stebiberg.  of  omfornla. 
Theodore  B.  Tench,  of  Florida. 
Janet  L.  Van  Every,  of  Washington. 
Ftorelgn  Service  reserve  officer  to  be  a  con- 
anlar  officer  of  the  United  States  of  America- 
Donald  O.  Johnson,  of  Vlrgtala. 
Vocelgn  awvice  reearva  oOcara  to  be  con- 
sular officers  and  secretariea  la  tba  Dlalo- 
matte  Senrloe  of  the  Umted  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 
William  Askius,  of  Tejus. 
Larry  H.  Atcherson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Suaanne  E.  Beecham.  of  New  Yortc. 

Michael  J.  Berger,  of  New  York. 

Benolt  Otis  Brookens  n,  of  Wisconsin. 

Oeorge  T.  Cnlman,  Jr,  of  Virginia. 

Florence  E.  Cooper,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
I\imbla. 

John  A.  Cothorn,  of  Iowa. 

Seth  T.  Crawford,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbUt. 

Lynn  W.  Curtain,  of  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Patrick  Donohne,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Abraham  8.  niedman,  of  Miaryland 

WUUam  H.  Hewitt,  Jr..  of  Massacfausetts 

Lillard  L.  HIU,  of  Texas. 

-Sharon  V.  Hurley,  of  Kentucky 

Mary  Ann  KeUch,  of  Michigan. 

Oladys  K.  Lujan.  of  New  Mexico. 

James  M.  Marx,  of  Washington. 

Vincent  Mayer,  Jr.,  of  Utah. 

Jonathan  P.  Owen,  of  Virginia. 

John  R.  Petty,  ot  Tenneaaee. 

Andrev  o.  FUtowikt.  of  TIrgtnU. 

Thomas  A.  Ruth  n,  of  Vlrgiate. 

Kenneth  Shivers,  of  Michigan. 

Hugh  J.  Turner  m.  of  Oeorgia. 

Terry  R.  Ward,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth  L.  Wayman  n,  of  Arizona. 

Robert  J.  White,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officer  to  be  a  secre- 
tary in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 
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Doris  £.  WUmeth,  of  Tens. 

Foreign  Service  staff  oflcers  to  be  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Charles  E.  Croteau,  of  Massachusetts. 

Ronald  L.  Faneher,  of  Virginia. 

James  L.  Malconuon,  of  Arizona. 

Joanne  Ling  Moot,  of  minols. 

In  thx  Nationai,  Ociiamic  and 
Atmosphekic  Admimisixation 

Subject  to  qualiflcatlons  provided  by  law 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  in  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration: 
To  be  commanders 

Roy  K.  Matsushlge 

Charles  Y.  Molyneaux,  Jr. 

Bernard  N.  Mandelkem 

To  be  lieutenant  comnutndera 
Frederick  J.  Jones         William  T.  Tumbull 
Donald  A.  Drake  RuaseU  C.  Arnold 

Lewis  A.  Laplne  Lawrence  E.  Kelster 

To  he  lietitenanta 
Robert  L.  Penry  David  C.  McConaghy 

John  L.  Oswald  John  J.  Kineman 

Richard  H.  West  Stephen  j.  Kott 

Thomas  A.  Bergner       Edward  X.  Seymour,  Jr 
Peter  E.  Oadd  Michael  H.  Allen 

Earl  W.  FenstermacberChris  J.  Nelson 
Paul  B.  Lolseau,  Jr.       Gary  L.  Johnson 
To  be  Ututenanta  (junior  grude) 
Bryan  K.  Mezger  Donald  A.  Doesett 

Craig  P.  Berg  Francesca  M.  Cava 

Charles  D.  Mason  WUllam  D.  Otto 

Joanne  QuUey  Bruce  B.  Johnson 

Kenneth  W.  Perrin       David  A.  Waltz 

To  be  ensigna 
Jeanmarle  F.  BaUey      WUUam  W.  Pearson  II 
James  B.  Davis  Joim  C.  Person 

David  M.  Goodrich        Vlrgtala  E.  NeweU 
Charles  E.  Gross  Donald  B.  Bice 

David  K.  Howard  Patrick  J.  Butten 

Barbara  B.  Larson         Michael  S.  Sagalow 
George  E.  Leigh  Gerald  E.  Wheatoa 

Barry  E.  Merrltt 

In  rax  Axmt 

The  fcdlowtag-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3308: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Lee  E.  Sxirut,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtea  (octoael.  UJS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  a.  Long,  Jr..  488-S4-«098, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.b! 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jerry  B.  Lauer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  c4  ttie  United  States  (oolonel  UJS 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  R.  Keith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  UJS 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  PhU*  R.  FeU-,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  Stetas  (oolonel,  UJB.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  J<Aa  F.  Forrest,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Marlon  C.  Ross.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  tbe  UnltM  States  (colonel,  US 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joaeph  P.  Kingston,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army) . 

KlaJ.  Gen.  Clay  T.  Buckingham,  263-32- 
•685,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  U.8 
Army) . 

Brtg.  Oen.  MUton  B.  Key,  440-4<y-a022, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (oolonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  OarzaU  N.  LeTeUier,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (oolonel,  UJS." 
Army). 

In  Thx  Am  Foxcx 
The  following-named  Air  Force  officers  for 
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reappointment  to  the  active  liat  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  aeotlons  1210  and 
1211,  title  10,  Uaited  Statea  Code: 

UNX  or  THX  UM  lOXCK 

To  be  major 
Amundson.  Vernon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Luby,  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiles,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoste,  Florlan  H.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieuteruint 
Burrow,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  ta- 
dicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
perform  the  duties  tadlcated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force: 

medical  corps 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Dyer,  John  T.,  40S-48-2287. 
To  be  major 
Lewis,  Ramon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DXNTAL  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Roggenkamp,  Clyde  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JTTDCK  ADVOCATX 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

FuUer,  Rex  L.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Air  F(»«e  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8376  and  593,  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

LINE  OF  THX  AIK  FOBCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

Blue,  JUnmie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Bey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oodd,  Walter  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunham,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graves.  Curtis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodgars,  Llnwood  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.   Tickle,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'  WUliams,  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Hessert,  Edmund  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joder,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longo,  Michael  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keyea,  Prentiss  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyerman,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NURSE  CORPS 

King,  General  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Margaret  P.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Hamlyn,  Hugh  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  followlng-iuuned  persons  for  appotat- 
ment  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 693,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
a  view  to  designation  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8067,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated : 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Larsen,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunderson,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
BoLsen,  BUlOtt  O..  508-3O-4295. 
Buckingham,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  Dwlght  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlofalo,  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUiOtt.  Thomas.  39&-01-44M. 
Friend,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goncharoff,  Bernard,  3U-12-4868. 
Oreenapaa,  BeynoldS.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helser,  John  J.,  l&l-aS-attS. 
Howarth,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Jablon,  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KUdow.  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowry,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lyster,  SturgU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKechnle.  WUUam  O..  1 18-18-7886. 

Makant,  Joaepb  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MartUies,  Oerardo  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  AUen  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moss,  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NunnaUy,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olson,  Barry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pavloff,  Louis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rivera,  Antonio  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spetuv,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Todt,  John  C.  3^-28-6631. 

Ziesmer,  Carl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  to  the  grade  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  603, 
title  10,  United  States  Code: 

LINE  OF  THX  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Bensluger,  Waymon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaunaman,  Herbert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowtog-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (AN 
OU8),  in  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  593  and  8361b,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  desig- 
nation as  medical  oCBcer,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Shields,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowtog-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  temporary  officers  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  tadlcated,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  sections  8444  and  8447, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provLsiona  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  tadlcated: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Berger,  Bernard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolsen,  Elliott  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broome,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckingham,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU.  Dwlght  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUlott,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FUbert.  Charles  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleiirant,  Lueien  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friend,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oabatta,  Jose  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oahunla,  Udhe  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oibbe,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goncharoff,  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenspan,  Reynold  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  Hobert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honaker,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howarth,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Igou,  Raymond  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jablon,  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Douglas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Julian,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klldow,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavarreda,  Carloe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowry,  Ge«M-ge  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyster,  Sturgls  C.  310-23-«181. 
McBride.  WUliam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKechnle.  WUUam  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makant,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Allen  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moas,  Stanley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NunnaUy,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavloff,  LouU  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pence,  Francis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pevoto.  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Homer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera,  Antonio  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberge,  Joaeph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boldan,  Erltada  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Sargent,  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sayre,  Malcolm  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sorgen,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spears,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Speckhard,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Todt,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaclavek,  Caridad  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voekovitch,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ziesmer,  Car;  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Armt 

The  foUowing-named  persons  for  reap- 
pointment in  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tempo- 
rary disability  retire^  Ust,  luider  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  UiUted  States  Code,  section 
1211: 

To  be   colonel.   Regular  Army  and   colonel. 
Army  of  the  United  States 

Wendt,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appotat- 
ment  ta  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in 
the  grade  qiecifled, .  under  the  provUlonB  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294: 

To  be  captain 

KeUy,  Jerome  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koontz,  WUliam  P.,  53O-30-5487. 

Mason.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weber,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Gallaway,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' ' 
Lewis,  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Chester  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Snell,  Landon  P.,  IH.  454-94^1315. 

The  foUowtag-named  persons  for  i^tpotat- 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  ta  the  grade  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3304  and  3311: 
To  be  major 

DUlon,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sparling,  Darryl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Baker,  Beverly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helsey,  Jean  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hudaon,  Dean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McBrlde,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ranz,  AUan  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sevier,  Noble  H..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompscm,  Harry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

AUen.  Pa\U  T..  Jr..  236-«8-0800. 

Anderson,  Paul  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baumholtz,  Frank  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DooUttle.  Cheryl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellis,  Randall  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Htaes,  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hudson,  Sharon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jordan,  John  R.,  Jr.,  260  83  8866. 

Mogabgab,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Park,  Cynthia  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RUher.  BUlle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roksandic,  Oeorge  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stenvig,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Striano,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WeUer,  Gary  P.,  494-5(M>636. 

White,  LoweU  D.,  46»-46-8348. 

To  be  second  Ueutenant 

Ross,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  THX  MAUm  COBPB 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
ce/' TTalntag  Corps)  graduates  for  panna- 
nent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  aacond 
lieutenanT  ta  the  Marine  Corps,  suojeet  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  aa  provided  by 
law: 

Knight,  Julius  F. 
Laut,  Harrison  O.  n 
PslaaBtdo,  Lauenoe  F. 
Slappy,  Marvin  X. 
Stello,  Rlehard  A. 
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Tammaro.  BiariCardL. 

vick,  uamjm. 

Tbe  fDUowtag-naoMd  (IT»t7  ir^»Tt<il  Sd- 
entlflc  Eduestlod  Rosnkm)  g»»du>t—  for 
permaiMnt  KpptHateMDt  to  th*  |zad«  of  Me- 
ond  llentnunt  la  th«  ICute*  Cocpi;  sub- 
ject to  tba  quaUAcatloos  therefor  m  pro- 
vided by  Uw: 

Adamlec,  Baymaud 
Conow^,  WUUam  B. 
£Tana,BkslM»dJ. 


•  fflTTENSIONS  OF  HEMARKS 

Mogray,  Kemuftb  c,  J^. 
Munwskt  Botart  J^  Jr. 
Porter,  Tony  U. 

Tbe  foUowtng-iMiiwd  (UarUam  Corps  Eb- 
llated  OamUaMoBlng  Btaomtloa  Pngnm) 
graduAtes  far  ywwnmt  qipotntaaeat  to  the 
grade  of  aeoond  Ueatanaat  la  tbe  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  tbe  qualiflcatlone  therefor 
aa  provided  by  law: 
Oroff,  Edwin  W. 
Patranc,  Craig  T. 
Toggenburger,  Ann  P. 
Tuggle,  Frederick  L. 
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CONKRMAITON 

Exectxtive  nomlnatkm  oonllnned  by 
the  Senate  October  30,  lf75: 

DEPAKTMEIfT  OF  TKAItSPOKTATIOM' 

Judltb  T.  Connor,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

( The  above  noBitaatloo  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  tbe  nominee's  commitment  to  n- 
spond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  d\ily  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BICENTENNIAL   QUILT 

HOX.  W.  G.  OULL)  HEFNER 

or  iDoaTH  caboluta 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaii^  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  HEPMBR.  Mt.  Speaker,  T  was  deep- 
ly bononO.  and  prond  to  visit  wltfa  an 
outstanding  group  of  eighth  grade  stu- 
dents from  Westmoore  Elementary 
School  In  BeagrovB.  N.C.  on  October  10. 
IDete  students  made  a  special  trip  to 
Washington  to  present  to  me  a  magnifi- 
cent hand-made  quUt,  which  each  stu- 
dent had  hdped  to  make,  honoring  our 
Nation's  Xttcentennld  celebration.  The 
hartjwoik  and  dedication  of  this  group 
1«  Twy  axOMirent  v^en  one  views  the  re- 
sult of  thdr  efforts. 

Each  stodcnA  donated  an  individual 
square  of  material  for  the  quilt.  In 
chronological  «i^er,  these  squares  begin 
with  the  Brttldi  flag,  which  commemo- 
rates the  birth  of  this  free  Nation,  and 
ends  with  the. celebration  in  1976.  The 
most  memorahle  moments  of  our  Nation's 
history  are  depteted. 

Since  the  OawoMssioHai.  Ricobo  can- 
not print  a  plcton  of  this  beautiful  quUt, 
I  welctHne  fm  to  eome  by  my  ofiOec  any 
time  to  see  ttiJa  lorely  work  of  art 

My  sincere  thanks  and  i^preclation  go 
to  those  studosti.  faculty  members  and 
parents  who  made  this  trip  to  Wartilng- 
ton  posalMe,  and  the  true  meaning  of 
our  Nation's  Bicentennial  celebration 
even  more  special  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  enter  the 
following  remarks  given  at  the  tJ*"^  of 
the  presentatUn: 

We,  Mrs.  Rvscs*  Bghtb  grade  class,  from 
Westnioore  EleoMatary  School,  would  like 
to  present  y«a  wlCh  this  BIcvntraitlal  Qirilt. 
W*  would  Ufee  to  exprass  moch  gratttode 
from  the  class,  ovr  school,  as  well  as  our 
community  for  Inrittog  us  to  Waahtneton. 
We  consider  tUi  •  gres*  honor. 

This  Is  a  Taluabla  learning  eiperlence  that 
many  of  us  would  oarer  have  had  without 
your  InvlUUon.  Your  InvlUtlon  caused  us 
!?  *"**  **y**'*'  •*  »  cUw  to  nose  funds 
of  4MV  tr^.  Ws  the  itu- 
ttia  iHip  of  ow  teachers 
„  tog  tlilB  trip  a  lasllty. 

'^••i*»T»"g«»*««llt.'jw«  are  fciwiirilng 
aystam.  Also,  yon  avs 
helping  to  prsserre  a  craft  that  Is  In  danger 
of  disappearing  in  Amanoan  Ufa,  and  w»  aca 
glad  to  be  able  to  do  soBetting  for  Abmt- 
lca'8  aooth  birthday.  Wk  m»  ^igpy 
sre  fortunate  enough  to  bring 
ognltlon  to  Moore  County  and  Hartb  caio- 
lina. 


So  with  great  respect,  we  aak  you.  Con- 
gressman Hefner  to  accept  this  quUt.  We 
wlU  remember  this  trip  long  after  we  have 
gone  our  separate  ways. 

Perry  Bvower,  Etobert  Chrlscoe.  Andy  Crlsco. 
Alan  Davis,  Michael  Dunn,  Bddla  Oamer, 
Ketth  Oaraar,  Bradley  Huasey. 

Carl  Maaess,  Anthony  Moore.  Marie  Morgan, 
Johnny  NaU,  Stanley  SaaweU,  Michael  Wll- 
llMBBon,  Debbie  Brown,  Debra  Burgess.  T»m- 
my  Comer. 

Carol  Hansucker,  Sarah  Jonlan,  Karen 
Kldd.  Sandra  Lowery,  Sarah  Luck,  Blta  Mc- 
NelU,  Janet  Moore. 

Cindy  Needham,  Sherrl  Reeder,  Becky 
Saunders,  Reglna  Splnks,  Tammy  Hussey. 
Galtha  Bym,  WUma  Davis,  Lessle  Lucas. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Evera,  Mrs.  Katie  Childress 
Miss  OaU  Page,  Mr.  Jerry  Beane,  Mrs.  Grace 
Beane.  Mr.  Bert  SeawaU. 


TIME  FOR  REFLECTION  AS  WE  AP- 
PROACH OUR  200TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  wasHiNCTON 

IX  THE  HOC8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  ap- 
proaching Bicentennial  is  a  time  of  pa- 
triotic celebration  of  this  Nation's  200th 
birthday,  but  it  is  also  a  time  for  reflec- 
tion as  we  observe  the  stroke  of  genius 
that  has  made  this  a  great  and  free 
nation. 

It  is  also  an  appropriate  time  to  pon- 
der the  values  and  principles  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  held  so  dearly  and  which 
were  incorporated  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  UJS.  Constitution.  It 
seems.  In  recent  years,  as  if  we  have 
strayed  from  these  virtues,  replacing 
them  instead  wltfa  "new  morality"  stand- 
ards and  existential  philosophy. 

Recently,  a  constituent  took  the  time 
to  express  her  thoughts  and  coaeems  to 
the  Presideni  ot  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  thoughtful  and  moving  commen- 
tary on  Aneriea  today  and  a  plea  to  re- 
turn to  the  fundamental  qualities  that 
are  part  of  our  great  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hisert  this  timely  letter, 
authored  by  Mrs.  H.  O.  Gilbert,  in  the 
CowoRKssKwai.  Rccou  and  commend  it 
to  all  my  coUeagtMB  In  the  Congress: 
I  Chsralb,  Wash., 

October  3,  1975. 

THK   PBEStDEMT, 

The  White  Mtmae; 
Waahinfftou.  BC 

Ma.    Vtaammmr:    One   humble    Amerlean 
would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  voice 


some  thoughts  In  regard  to  our  country  as 
we  approach  our  bicentennial.  The  thoughts 
are  not  necessarily  new  and  have  doubtlessly 
been  said  and/or  thought  by  literally  thou- 
sands of  other  Americans  in  the  past  few 
years. 

In  the  light  of  the  rich  heritage  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  founding  fathers  and  the 
legacy  of  self-sacrlflclng  Indlvldiuls  down 
through  the  years,  whose  love  of  home  and 
country  made  even  tbe  supreme  sacriflce  a 
cost  not  to  be  counted,  the  mood  of  Amer- 
icans today  Is  bard  to  comprehend. 

A  commercial  slogan  says,  "You've  come  a 
long  way,  babyl"  and  we  havel  From  a  small 
group  of  colonies  we've  become  a  recognized 
world  leader.  In  Industry,  medicine,  agricul- 
ture, space,  education,  we  have  been  fore- 
nmners.  We  have  been  a  nation  richly 
blessed. 

Now,  suddenly  we  find  we've  come  a  long 
way  in  other  fields  and  the  mood  of  Amer- 
icans is  changing  from  valiant,  high  hearted 
coiirage  to  one  of  fear  and  self-seeking.  It 
knows  no  bounds  but  extends  from  top  gov- 
ernment echelons  right  ilown  to  the  poverty 
areas. 

Instead  of  a  people  seeking  to  estobUsh  and 
secure  a  nation,  we've  become  people  seeking 
to  establish  and  secure  ourselves.  We  are  no 
longer  a  people  with  one  aim  but  IndlvMoals 
demanding  our  Individual  rights.  Thus,  di- 
vided against  oimwlves,  we  are  frantically 
seeking  security  and  It  is  not  to  be  found. 
Along  with  aU  our  progress  ws  have  some- 
how been  led  down  a  false  path.  Somewhere 
we  transferred  "In  God  ws  Tnist"  to  'Tn 
Ourselves  we  Trust"  and,  sine*  in  man  is  his , 
own  destruction.  It  has  failed  as. 

Man  has  become  the  supreme  being  and  the 
new  morality  or  situation  ethics  Is  the  code 
of  behavior.  The  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  old  virtues  of  loyalty,  faith- 
fulness, coorage,  honor,  truth,  ete.  have  been 
put  aside  by  the  ezpsdlsney  at  attaining  our 
desires,  regardless  of  the  method.  So  we  see  a 
society  in  which  each  individual  demands  hia 
or  her  right  regardless  of  its  Infringement  on 
someone  else's  rij^t. 

Congress  recently — by  sleight  of  hand 
work— voted  themselves  (along  with  other 
government  leaders)  salary  Increases  that 
seem  completel'y  unwarranted  in  view  of  the 
demand  that  otbera  hold  the  line  and  In  view 
of  the  Infringement  on  the  right  of  the  voter 
and  taxpayer  who  was  looking  to  government 
to  lead  the  way  In  economizing  and  who  must 
pay  the  increase,  possibly  at  no  increase  at 
all  in  his  Income. 

Women  are  demanding  a  right  of  equality 
with  men  and  freedom  from  tbe  Ood-gtven 
task  of  helpmeet  to  husband  and  mother  of 
children  at  ths  infringement  on  the  right  of 
men  to  a  wife  and.  ixana  Ufe  and  cblldiva  to 
the  direction,  Gaining  and  ebamcter  build- 
ing that  woold  zaake  them  solid  eltiaens  and 
responsible  naen  anfl  wonsn  instaati  of  tuve- 
nlles  who  are  sartOlng  tba  raate  at  alootaoUcs. 
drug  addicts  and  paj^atoators  of  much  of  the 
crime  and  Tlaleaee  to  our  society  today.  In 
this  same  vein,  the  demand  of  individual 
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rights  plaoed  above  tlM  common  bond  of  mat- 
rimony is  leading  to  aa  aver  Increasing  num- 
ber of  divonss  and  tooksn.  bomas  axtd  Main 
to  the  mfrlngamant  on  tha  rights  of  fil^nmnn, 
taxpayers  (through  welfare,  fto.)  and  the 
commimity  at  large.  Those  who  seek  sexual 
satisfaction  outside  the  marriage  tie  Infringe 
on  the  rights  of  each  other  and  on  the  right 
of  a  future  marriage  partner. 

Those  families  with  two  wage  earners  In 
the  higher  brackets  Infringe  on  the  rights  of 
unemployed  bread  winners  to  a  profltoble  oc- 
cupation and  on  those  who  would  benefit  If 
one  of  them  directed  their  energies  and  crea- 
tive abflltlw  into  some  charltoble  area— our 
depressed  schools.  Boy  or  Olri  Scouts,  Camp- 
fire  Olrls,  other  youth  clubs  and  activities. 
Bed  Croes,  Senior  Citizens,  church  and  others. 

Recipients  of  welfare  who  demand  their 
right  to  remain  on  welfare  rolls  rather  than 
take  employment,  Infringe  on  the  rights  of 
those  who  have  to  stand  the  expense  and 
those  who  honestly  deserve  and/or  need 
welfare. 

The  criminal  who  steals  infringes  on  the 
right  of  his  victim  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labor,  (»  the  one  who  kills  Infringes  on  the 
right  of  the  victim  to  live  out  his  allotted 
span  of  life.  3 

And  so  on  down  the  line.  None  of  us  can 
demand  rights  that  Interfere  with  another's 
right.  It  m\i8t  be  one  for  all — not  each  man 
tor  himself.  Security,  like  happiness.  Is  not 
grasped  and  held.  It  is  not  in  money  or  pos- 
sessions which  can  be  swejjt  away  in  a  mo- 
ment. Secvuity  and  happiness  are  to  be  found 
In  tbe  individual  who  has  conquered  himself, 
disciplined  his  desires,  and  knows  that  the 
lasting  things  are  still  loyalty,  coturage, 
honor,  love  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
heritage  of  ovu:  foimding  fathers — trust  In 
OodI  And  the  example  that  gives  direction 
to  a  people  must  come  from  the  nation's 
leaders  1 

"Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord,  the  people  irtMxn  he  has  chosen  as  his 
heritage."— Psalm  38:12. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HCLMA   O.    OlLBOtT. 


BUHiDINO  SOVIET  POWER  WITH 
WEST^aW  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  issue  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Unloti 
is  getting  less  publicity  than  It  has  In 
the  past,  the  West  stin  seems  determined 
to  build  the  technological  arsenal  of  that 
country.  Solzhenitsom  and  Sakharov  have 
both  wsuned  i^ut  Soviet  designs.  Tbes 
both  bear  witness  to  what  the  repre- 
hensible practices  of  the  Soviet  regime 
are.  Nonetheless,  the  trade  goes  on. 

On  a  number  of  occaslcms  In  this  body  I 
have  made  statements  on  Soviet  trade. 
I  have  discussed  the  trade  of  computers 
to  the  Soviet  Unitm,  the  Western  con- 
struction of  Soviet  military  might.  West- 
em  development  of  Soviet  petroleum, 
Soviet  efforts  to  gain  markets  in  the 
United  States  for  automobiles,  watches 
and  other  goods — ^to  mention  only  a  few. 

In  the  energy  field  tbe  West  seems  par- 
ticularly interested  in  hdplng  the  Soviets 
develop^  their  rasouroes.  Why  tbe  SsfvletB 
would  tceat  the  Weat  any  better  than  the 
Arabs  have  is  a  questiaa  that  has  yet  to 
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be  answered.  Dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  tor  energy  would  give  that  country 
the  Uid  of  mower  it  has  been  working  to 
attain  for  decades. 

Although  the.  case  against  Western  in- 
volvement in  Soviet  energy  is  very  strong 
that  Involvonent  cpntinues.  UJ3.  banks 
are  Interested  in  flnanoing  $100  million 
of  the  proposed  Yakutia  natural  gas  proj  - 
ect.  Both  the  Bank  of  America  and  Chase 
Maz^iattan  are  interested  in  this  project. 

Tlie  United  States  is  not  the  only 
Western  couiitry  helping  to  build  the 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Italy  has  re- 
cently given  Moscow  $900  million  in 
credits.  A  Swedish  company  is  helping 
in  an  area  that  has  military  spillover. 

The  Swedish  comi>any,  Stausaab  Elek- 
tronlk,  will  be  providing  air  trafBc  con- 
trol systems  for  the  Soviets.  Included  in 
these  systems  axe  computers,  display  ter- 
minals, and  radar  equipment. 

WhUe  the  Swedish  company,  which 
has  official  government  backing.  w<m  the 
omtract,  American  companies  did  make 
bids.  Thgss  included  Sperry  Univac  Divi- 
sion of  Sperry  Rand,  IBM,  and  Ray- 
theon. 

The  managing  director  of  Stausaab 
has  made  a  \\xrs  instructive  comment. 
In  an  article  in  Business  Week,  he  is 
quoted  as  statirg. 

If  the  Russians  decide  to  build  their  own 
ATC  system,  they  can  do  It.  It  is  a  matteil  of 
whether  they  want  to  give  this  priority.  J 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not;  the 
Soviets  can  build  as  good  a  system  or 
not.  In  the  past  their  technology  in  such 
areas  has  seriously  lagged. 

The  words  that  are  interesting  are  "It 
is  a  matter  of  whether  they  want  to  give 
this  prloritsr"  In  otber  words,  the  So- 
viets would  haVe  to  divert  resources  from 
other  projects  to  build  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol syston  and  then  with  no  guarantee 
they  they  would  be  sueceasful.  The  will- 
ingness of  the  West  to  build  various  ad- 
vanced sjTstems  for  the  Soviets  means 
that  their  scientists  and  technicians  can 
spend  their  time  on  other  projects.  Is  it 
any  woiider  that  in  recent  years  the  So- 
viets, though  technically  backwu-d  in 
many  Adds,  are  pulling  ahead  of  the  U.S. 
mUltarily? 


LEGISLATION  WOULD  LIMIT  RE- 
SPOWBlBnJTY  OF  THE  CORPS  OP 
ENGINEERS 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or  wvoxnro 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  20,  1975 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
narrow  the  Jurisdiction  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  issue  per- 
mits for  the  disposid  of  dredged  or  fill 
material  into  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

Traditionally  the  corps  has  had  tbe  re- 
sponsibility for  issuing  permits  for  the 
disposal  ot  dredged  and  fill  material  into 
"navigable  waters"  and  this  has  been  In- 
teatveted  by  Oie  oanm,  until  this  jrear,  to 
mean  only  those  waterways  generally 
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used  for  transporting  goods  and  services 
in  interstate  commerce.  "Hie  corpa  has  so 
limited  its  Jiurisdiction  over  the  years. 

FolkmlnK  a  eourt  deeisioo  earlier  this 
year,  that  held  that  for  the  purpose  of 
issuing  these  permits,  "navigable  waters" 
is  defined  as  "an  the  waters  of  the  Uiflted 
States,"  the  corps  has  Issued  regulations 
that  would  require  anyone  that  wants  to 
put  dirt  in  water  to  obtain  fi  permit  from 
the  ciHrps.  This  would  mean  that  any 
farmer  or  rancher  who  wants  to  deepen 
or  fill  up  an  irrigation  ditch  or  do  mini- 
mal construction  around  any  lake  or  res- 
ervoir would  have  to  obtain  corps 
approval. 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  costs  that 
such  a  program  would  require  to  imple- 
ment and  police,  once  again  we  are  im- 
posing a  bureaucratic  nightmare  on  the 
Nation's  ranchers  and  farm«s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  initial  regula- 
tions were  set  down  tn  May  of  this  year, 
I  wrote  to  the  corps  stating: 

In  this  present  form  the  regulations  pro- 
posed go  beyond  the  Intent  of  Congress  and 
are  unacceptable.  However,  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  legislatively  amend  the  law  to  de- 
velop a  proper  permit  program.  _ 

Tbe  Federal  Water  PeUutton  Oontool  Act 
amendmente  of  Ii>72,  IntontlonaBy  broad- 
ened tbe  deflnltlMi  of  "navlgatde  watan"  to 
"waters  of  the  United  SUtea"  to  ocAer  to 
provide  for  adequate  control  of  water  pol- 
lution and  to  protect  important  watercourse 
and  wetland  values. 

In  that  m  the  past  no  Wyoming  waters 
have  been  Identified  as  "navigable  *  Wyo- 
ming waters  have  never  befoM  been  sullject 
to  this  permit  authority.  Howerer,  aaSM 
Administrator  Train  has  stoted,  "Tbe  yel- 
mary  concern  of  section  404  la  to  addrses  att- 
uatlons  where  dredged  or  fill  materia)  Is  dis- 
charged Into  wetland  areas."  What  is  neces- 
sary is  to  define  '^wetlands"  in  the  Corpa 
permit  regulations  In  torma  ot  ctaaracterlstlo 
natural  vegetation.  This  wouM  etiilude  from 
permit  Jurisdiction  areas  already  to  agilcul- 
tural  produetton  and  other  areas  not  bona 
fide  wetlands. 

Mr.  C^teaker.  I  thus  urged  that  the 
corps  administratively  formulate  a  defi- 
nition that  would  satisfy  tbt  reouire- 
ments  ot  the  aot  and  that  would  tvault 
In  a  manageaUe  and  efficient  ptrmit  pro- 
gram. Only  in  this  way  would  we  not 
place  undue  harassment  on  the  National 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  still  provide 
for  adequate  control  of  water  poDatl<»i 
and  protect  Important  wetlands  and  wa- 
tercourses. 

However,  the  corps'  second  set  of  reg- 
ulations did  nothing  to  relieve  the  in-ob- 
lem,  and  despite  input  from  all  over  the 
country  opposing  these  regulations,  they 
continue  to  push  their  original  proposalB. 
Therefore  I  am  now  introducing  my  leg- 
islation that  would  limit  the  Jurlsdietlon 
of  the  corps  to  only  those  parts  of  the 
waters  of  Hat  United  States  that  are  now 
used,  or  will  be  used  in  the  future  for 
the  purpose  ot  Interstate  and  foreign 
-eemmerce. 

The  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  is  planning  to  hold 
hearings  on  section  404  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  next  montti, 
hSx.  Speaker,  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  that  committee  to  settle  ^is 
issue  once  and  for  aU  and  to  refrain  from 
placing  any  additional  burdens  on  this 
Nation's  agrlculttiral  people. 


czzi- 
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mn.  PAUL  HNDLEY 


91,791  HOW  <3>  amUBENTATIVBB 

'::MnnU&.  Oetcber  29,  1975 

Mr.  vnaxxr.  Itr.  Bptmker,  today  I 
am  IntradadDK  •  bill  to  provide  benefits 
for  aaadjr  coal  miiien  crippled  by  Uaek 
faPjf  lii^Mt.  aa  w^  as  for  their  de- 
WlwWa  sad  their  sorvtrors. 

I>*afctt  !•  peceart  of  oar  Nation's  coal 
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them,  cave-ins 
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to  teter  in  his  lungs, 

in  pradnettvity 
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shows  up  in  an  X-ray.  It  la  not  fata- 
to  ttxwe  who  have  sp^it  their  lives  w(^- 
ln«  to  supply  America  with  vital  energy, 
to  have  the  country  turn  ttt  back  during 
their  thne  of  need. 

On  September   17   members   of   itoe 
muted  Mine  Woiicers  in  my  district 
visited  me  In  my  Washingtcm  oflice  to 
discuss  the  problems  ot  those  who  have 
black  lung  but  receive  no  benefits.  Since 
then  I  have  been  preparing  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend benefits  to  deserving  but  previously 
not  eligible  miners,  lliis  bUI  automati- 
cally provides  benefits  to  disabled  miners 
with  over  If  years  of  sorvlce,  or  to  their 
survivors.  In  addition,  it  removes  dis- 
crlminatoiy  language  which  was  written 
into  previous  legWation  in  order  to  take 
cognlnance  of  the  increasing  number  of 
woosen  who  are  entering  the  mines.  It 
also  darlfles  circumstances  under  which 
miners  with  15  years  of  service  may  re- 
ceive benefits.  This  bffl  fumus  a  need; 
many  miners  who  currently  do  not  quite 
qualify  but  are  physieaHy  unable  to  work 
now  win  not  be  left  destitute. 

I  have  always  supported  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  help  the  Nation's  miners. 

Now  I  am  reaffirming  my  longstanding 
commitment  to  this  goal.  As  America 
^ves  to  greater  self-sufficiency  In  en- 
ergy our  need  for  coal  will  increase  dra- 
maticaUy.  We  must  adequately  provide 
for  those  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  meet 
America's  energy  needs. 
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InteriMtlonia  AawdaUon  of  FlnOghtcn. 
Intenutttoiwi  Conftranoe  of  raiee  Aaao- 

l*borer«   Intemattonsl    Union    of   Norui 

Itontgomery  County  (lOryUnd)  Con. 
gTMsloma   Watch. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  and  Federal 
KnpIoyeM.  •" 

National  AoMcUtion  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  Ctovernment  Em- 
ployees. 

National  AsaocUtlon  of  Letter  Carriers 
Nattonal  AsaocUtlon  of  Postal  SHpervlsro 
National   Association   of   Retired  Federal 
Employees,   St.  Louis,   Mo. 
National  AssocUtton  of  Social  Workers 
National  Poet  Office  ICallhandlers  Union 
National  Bural  Letter  Carriers  AasocUtioo' 
National  Treasury  Employees  Union 
New  Democratic  Coalition. 
New  York  Criminal  and  CItU  Courts  Asso- 
ciation. 
New  York  Law  Journal. 
PWnce    George    County    (Virginia)     Civic 
Association. 

Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Orea- 
nlzatlon.  " 

PubUc  Employees  Department,  AFL-CIO 
Radio  Station  WMAL,  Washington  D  C 
Southern  ChrUtian  Leadership  Conference 
Teamsters  Joint  CouncU  18.  St.  Louis  Mo 
Washington  Teachers  Union,  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO 
Women's  PoUtical  Caucus. 


ORGANIZATIONS  TAKE  STAND  IN 
SUPPCMIT  C»  MODERNIZING 
HATCH    ACT 
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HON.  WILLIAM  (BIU)  CUT 

or  mssoCTi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondait,  October  29.  1975 

h,,^  ^^-  ^  Speaker,  H.R.  «617.  a 
bill  to  reform  the  Hatch  Act,  will  be  com- 
ing up  for  House  consideration  on  Octo- 
.^1: ''**  measure  entttled  the  "PW- 
2*IJ55Pioyees'  Political  Activities  Act 
of  1975  will  pCTmlt  full  voluntary  po- 
MtlcaJ  participation  on  the  part  of  Pted- 
eraJ  civilian  and  postal  employees, 
while  protecting  them  from  those 
Mwses  misuse  of  ofllclal  authority.  In- 
mience.  or  solicitation  of  poUtioal  oon- 
telbutlons— which  tend  to  undermine 
the  m«1t  system  and  work  against  the 
public  interest. 

«.5:^lr**"  *^  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  many  arganisattons  around  the 
countey.  The  partial  list  of  groups  repre- 
sented is  impressive  and  wide-ranging 
•ad  I  think  aU  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  seeing  it. 

***?!!^  Lwmto  or  OaoAiiBAnoirs  nr  Scr- 
ro«T  or  Fb>»ai.  Bxkotbs'  Political 
j^^^^    Act    or     i»7S     (Hatch    Act 

A.  PhUUp  Sandolfdi  Institute,  Cleveland, 

fmmuxa  ClTU  Liberties  Union. 
American  Federation  of  Oovemment  Sm- 
piofses. 
Aflierlcan  Festal  Workers  Union. 

iHoolstlon  of  oivll  Tecbnielans  (National 
unsra). 


CONGRESS  IGNORES  WARNING 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALDounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extmd  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoiD.  I  include  the  following: 
(From  the  San  Diego  Union,  October  6,  1975) 
Dcrufss  Curs  Uvchbckkd 
The  House  of  Representatives  became 
fascinated  few  a  time  last  week  with  the 
realisation  that  funds  for  the  Central 
i^**!!*^**  Agency  were  concealed  in  an 
Air  Force  procurement  item  in  the  defense 
appropriation  blU  they  were  considering  The 
CIA  diversion  tended  to  reduce  to  the  sUtus 
of  a  footnote  the  fact  that  the  House  was 
approving  a  defense  budget  fully  eight  per 
cent  below  the  Admlnlstorstton's  lequesta— 
the  sharpest  defense  cute  voted  by  the  House 
in  recent  years. 

Congress  has  been  so  preoccupied  with 
rummaging  around  in  secret  intelligence 
•SMides  that  it  may  have  missed  the  signlfl- 
eance  of  what  u  no  secret  at  all— the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  Its  budget  phUcaophy  on  our 
national  security.  There  is  no  sign  that 
Congress  was  listening  when  Defense  Secre- 
tary James  Schleelnger  warned  last  month 
that  we  can  now  look  for  an  end  by  1980  to 
the  military  superiority  which  has  been  the 
basu  of  our  Security  since  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 

Five  years  is  the  estimate  Ur.  Schleelnger 
makes  of  the  time  it  will  take  for  the  Rus- 
•••*>••  ^^  bave  been  increaetng  their  defense 
^Mnding  by  four  per  cent  a  year,  to  emerge 
J?  !^f!^  mUltary  position  superior  to  the 
United  atatas  oC  America. 

We  have  now  iseftttae  last  of  the  "savings" 
to  result  from  tlte  end  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
f?^^**^  •Umteatlon  of  $1J  billion  from 

biUloo  cut  from  tin  Itlg  budget  bae  meant 
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s  scaling  back  In  weapons  end  manpower  and 
research  and  development  on  which  our 
defense  will  depend  In  the  future. 

How  ow  Ateam  e^MMHty  is  being  af- 
fected can  be  seen  from  the  recent  decleloii  to 
abandon  plans  for  a  new  generation  of 
nuclear  supercarrfers  and  Instead  limit  tt»e 
Navy  in  the  decades  ahead  to  less  expensive 
medium-steed  carriers.  It  is  no  secret  tn  the 
Pentagon  that  this  change  was  not  dictated 
by  a  reasseeament  of  the  role  to  be  assigned 
to  aircraft  canters  in  the  future  but  by  the 
pressure  to  save  money. 

As  a  nation  we  have  tJie  brains  and  pro- 
ductive capaetty  to  defend  ourselves  with 
the  beet  weapons  that  tb»  atate  of  the  art 
can  provide.  In  an  age  of  technological  war- 
fare there  U  no  other  prudent  course.  It 
Bho\ild  give  no  comfort  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  their  Armed  Forces  are  deriving  their 
firepower  from  what  ean  be  obtained  on 
shopping  trips  tairougli  bMgaln  baaements. 

By  agreeing  t«  let  the  CIA  appropriation 
lemaln  a  classified  Item  In  the  budget,  the 
House  stopped  short  of  o<nnponndlng  the 
damage  already  done  by  congressional  com- 
mittees whiob  h»ve  stripped  away  mvnOk  of 
the  secrecy  surrounding  our  foreign  intelli- 
gence aotivitlee.  Tliat  was  a  re^onslble  deci- 
sion. We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  ttM 
House  action  on  the  defense  budget  itself. 


JOIN  THE  NAVY  AND  SEE  LAS 
VEGAS 


HON.  NORBUN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALiroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  20.  19TS 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  ai>peared  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Septembar  17, 
1975.  entitled  "Join  the  Navy  and  See 
Las  Vegas,"  this  brief  editorial  brings 
an  important  message  to  those  Members 
of  Congress  willing  to  hear  it.  The  first 
part  of  the  message  is  one  we  have  heard 
before — that  there  Is  much  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment spending.  What  Is  more  unkiuely 
pointed  out  in  the  article,  however,  is 
that  such  federally-financed  absurdities 
have  occurred  and  continue  to  occur  in 
the  military  as  wen  as  the  domestic 
agencies.  Our  own  "double  standard"  has 
blinded  us  from  this  imdenlable  reality. 
At  any  rate,  regardless  of  who  Is  Involved 
in  the  unconscionable  waste  of  scarce 
Federal  resources,  the  most  Important 
point  thai  the  Los  Angeles  Times  makes 
in  my  view.  Is  that  these  careless  Federal 
expenditures  can  be  eliminated  If  the 
Congress  is  willing  to  take  Its  purse- 
string  powers  seriously  and  exercise  its 
oversight  f  uncUons  in  a  responsible  and 
meaningful  way. 

The  article  follows: 
Jour  THX  Navt  ano  Seb  Las  Veoas 

By  almost  any  reckoning,  it  was  a  highly 
successful  affair,  grandly  conceived  and  me- 
ticulously executed. 

One  day  1,334  admirals,  captains  and  other 
Navy  officers  were  scattered  about  the  coun- 
try, and  a  few  were  on  duty  far  at  sea  in  the 
vast  Pacific.  The  next  day,  they  were  whoop- 
ing it  up  in  the  deeert  paradise  of  Las  Vegas 
at  the  annual  reunion  ot  the  Tailhook  Assn., 
a  private  club  for  aircraft-carrier  enthusiasts. 

That  s(^  of  achievement  just  doecnt  bap- 
pen.  The  problem  of  logistics  was  a  tough  one. 
Transportation  costs  were  an  Item  that  could 
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not  be  overloolDsd.  Wliere  would  an  aircraft- 
osRler  buff  turn  for  brtp?  The  Navy.  Where 
tieeT 

"Dm  Kavy  didn't  overlook  a  thing: 

Logiatks*.  The  13  Navy  men  assigned  to 
handle  administrative  details  organiaed  an 
airlift  of  64  planes,  ranging  from  tactical 
fighters  to  medlum-etaed  transports,  flying 
coast  to  coast.  One  fllgtit  took  off  from  the 
carrier  Cocal  Sea  In  ttbe  Padflo. 

Cottt.  The  Navy,  a  service  organization 
with  a  yen  for  service,  picked  up  the  #191,000 
tab. 

Fu«Z  for  the  planes.  The  Navy  requlslttoned 
347,000  galloos.  A  reasoaable  tblng  to  do,  for 
oVherwlae  tHe  amift  wotMat  flt. 

AMthorlmMon.  This  was  a  tricky  one,  but 
the  Navy  wotked  out  a  Uttto  semantic  ma- 
neuver and  labeled  the  fllgbto  "space-re- 
quired" tMvel — authorization  for  tranq>ort- 
Ing  peraonnel  froKi  pne  base  to  another. 

All  this  was  last  year.  «aid  last  year^  suc- 
cess can  be  measored  by  this  year's  Tailhook 
reunion— down  m  atteadanoe  to  SfiO  wltlumt 
the  iMlp  of  Navy  plannan,  wlio  eopped  out 
because  «f  8sn.  WlBlam  Frosmtis's  nanov 
and  ciltteal  view  of  the  cost  in  money  and 
Jet  fuel  of  the  1874  event. 

Meanwhile,  the  Navy  sent  a  letter  of  repri- 
mand to  the  ecMnmander  of  the  submarine 
Finback  for  pexiulttteg  go-go  danoer  Cat 
Putob  to  danoe  topless  on  the  sub's  deolc 
The  commander  let  the  crew  pass  the  hat 
to  pay  MS.  Patch  instead  of  bilUng  the  Navy. 
That  sbofwed  such  a  lack  of  Ingenuity  that 
perhaps  the  reprimand  was  well  deserved. 


PUBLIC     OPINION    ON    THE    CON- 
SUMER   PROTFDCnON    AGENCY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PEHNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  £b)eaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
results  of  a  recent  poll  I  took  of  dtlsens 
In  Pennsylvania's  12th  Oongressional 
District  I  believe  the  results  have  sig- 
nlflcant  meaning  for  the  future  dlrec- 
tl(m  of  Oovemment. 

Question:  Should  a  new  F^ederal  Con- 
sumer Advxseacy  Agracy  be  established? 

Results:  Tes.  32  perooit.  No.  64  per- 
cent. Undecided,  4  percent. 

I  will  say  <iulte  franUy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  In  this  time  ot  high  prices  and  cor- 
porate suspicion  I  was  surprised  at  the 
overwhdmlng  sentiment  against  this 
consumer  advocate. 

X  cannot  predict  what  the  final  deci- 
sion of  Ooogress  will  be  on  this  particular 
bill,  but  In  Judging  the  results  and  read- 
ix^  Uie  individual  commoits  f  run  this 
PoU,  I  b^eve  there  are  some  important 
lessons  for  tis  all  to  learn  about  the  pub- 
lic's attitude. 

Pfarst.  the  people  are  tired  of  big  Gov- 
ernment; or  more  correctly,  they  are 
tired  of  InefHcient  big  Government.  Tbey 
are  tired  of  delays,  redtape.  and  unre- 
qioDsiveness,  and  they  do  not  see  how 
another  agency  will  correct  that. 

Second,  they  want  to  be  certain  of  a 
positive  retitm  for  their  tax  dcdlar.  A 
typical  repb^  said.  "Although  a  good 
idea.  Government  must  cut  back  on 
spending  and  bureaucracy.  Better  use  of 
already  existing  agencies  makes  more 
sense  now."  We  have  to  be  certain  in  fu- 
ture changes  In  Federal  agencies  that 
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we  explore  all  possIbOiUes  for  coordina- 
tion and  consolidation.  There  may  be  a 
better  answer  than  starting  a  new  bu- 
reau and  spending  more  money. 

Third,  all  our  Government  programs 
must  do  more  to  recognise  the  IndivlduaL 
Too  many  dtisens  hav«  to  wait  too  long 
for  replies  and  rulings  from  Oovemment 
agencies  for  them  to  have  much  confi- 
dence that  a  new  one  Is  going  to  respond 
quickly.  We  must  shape  our  programs  to 
work  effectively  to  meet  the  daily  needs 
of  our  cttlaens. 

Regardless  of  our  decisicm  on  the 
consumer  advocacy  wn.  I  believe  these 
res\ilts  tell  us  a  great  deal  aboot  the 
public's  perception  of  how  we  should  plan 
the  future  growth  and  direction  of  the 
Federal  Government. 


OCTOBER  LEAGUE  INTERNAL 
DIBCUSSIOIW 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  OEOifiZA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  October  20.  1975 
Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  October  League,  Marxbt- 
Lenlnlst— OL— a  sdf-prodalmed  Com- 
munist organization  adhering  to  tbe 
Mao-Thought  variety  of  Tentntem,  pm- 
dalms  as  its  goal  no  mobilize  and  lead 
the  working  class  and  Its  alUeB  to  revolu- 
tion and  sustain  Its  victories  after  the 
seizure  of  power."  And  In  Its  "MSnnal  of 
Open  and  Secret  Work,"  the  October 
League  specifies: 

*  *  *  our  organization  Is  out  to  overthrow 
capitalism.  *  *  *  we  are  democtatle  oen- 
trallats.  *  *  *  our  meiabers  are  cadre  striving 
to  become  piofeeslonal  lerolutlonilee. 

The  October  League,  nationally  active. 
Is  continidng  to  plod  toward  creation  of 
a  new  Mkoist  oommanlst  party  tn  the 
United  States  whUe  ihetortc  remains  at 
a  fevered  pitch:  Tills  despite  a  serious 
loss  of  face  suffered  at  the  recent  Iran- 
ian Students  Association  convention 
when  the  ISA  Commimist  Maoist  ■ 
faction  chose  to  work  excluslTdy  with 
the  October  League's  arch  rivals,  the 
Revolutionary  Uhlon. 

The  most  recently  circulated  issue  of 
Bpask.  No.  4,  a  confidential  internal  OL 
publication,  contains  a  report  from  the 
OL  Central  Committee  by  vice  chair- 
noan  EQeen  Klehr.  who  sets  forth  the 
current  OL  "line"  on  priorities.  These 
are  "a  stepplng-up  of  our  liaison  work 
and  buiUBng  unity  with  other  Marxist- 
Loilnlsts."  and  "most  Importantly"  the 
OL  Central  Committee  wUl  lead  a  cam- 
paign against  "amateurlshiMss  and  small 
circle  mentality"  and  build  up  "a  strong 
democraUc-centrsJlst  organization."  in 
other  words  establishing  strict  Central 
Committee  centred  over  the  activities  of 
each  OL  district.  edL  and  member. 

Under  typical  Maoist  slogans.  Klehr 
reported  that  the  OL  Central  Committee 
had  made  "several  concrete  decisions:" 

"Implement  Demoeratio  Centralism  on 
Every  Level"— which  Indlcatee  that  the  OL 
is  havli^  trouble  getting  Its  dedicated  oadres 
to  pay  their  dues  and  obey  the  top-down 
orders  of  the  Central  Committee; 


Our  SokflUdlag" — whlcb 
>tta««9Midln(puUlMttonof  tbeOL's 
cm*M  'initial  nammpafar."  tb»  CUl.  ttom 
%  taaoXbij  to  •  WMkly  adltioa,  plus  ^avvtop- 
ln(  a  iimtUug  and  dtoUlbuUuu  iMtwwk  Is 
to  tamth*  a»%  of  aU  aottm  OL  HMmben 
•ad  la  to  Wtfca  wiiwmiaia  for  partf  bnlld- 

"BoMly  a^ratt.  S^aotoUf  Amoag  tbe 
WaafeHfr— aata  farttv  tlM  OL  goal  of  doubUog 
In  mihawmp  1W  March  lat.  1078.  Bacmlta 
aia  to  !>■  pstemy  fran  tbe  "woiklnc  elaaa 
•ad  api/itmat  natlaaalltlea''  mtt  OL  dow 
"aai  adiwwrta  a  'wloaid  ^bot*  poUey  to^wardB 
PMOluUoaary  inteUeetnala  in  any  distrlet." 

'Htnigglf  for  the  Party  in  the  Com- 
^Ji^     Movement"— emijfaMises     the 
OL'k  tnttntion  of  zecrultlnc  other  Maoist 
coiianinlBt  <xoiu»  to  its  leadership,  prin- 
dpAlly  thtoogh  increasing  its  attacks 
and  demmdations  of  the  pro-Moscow 
Commtmist  Party,  JJjSJL— CPUSA— in 
tbe  pases  of  tbe  OL  newspaper,  the  Call, 
and  In  IIm  OL  theocMlcal  Journal,  Class 
gtnmle.  MaaOua  of  tbe  OL  Central 
Ooomilttee  vlll  also  co  on  a  national 
pvty  fenlHKi^  «ea»ng  tour  tUs  fall. 
Itis  aiflo  IhteresUng  to  note  the  activl- 
iXm  of  another  OL  party  buHding  and 
leeruiUumt  o^eratkn.  the  various  Weik- 
ezs'  OoaaBtttMs  ta  VliEbt  Back,  organized 
tqr,  tbe  Oetober  League  aad  pro-OL  mi- 
OQCttr  fpnnhatioQB  such  as  the  Revohi- 
tknuy  WlpclEezm  Congress— formerly  the 
BkcK    wockeni    Cuigresft— and    some 
cjbapCen  of  the  African  Liberation  Sqp- 
poct  CSonunitUe— AX£C.  In  some  areas, 
file  local  9WC  aad  ALSO  chai>ters  are 
«»  flMBvagiay  lnfl)trated  hy  black  Octo- 
ber iMgne  nieiDbcrs  that  tbe  RWC  and 
AUC  ,aet  as  UtOe  more  than  OL  fronts. 
KUta  r«)orted  on  the  OL's  decision 
to  tighten  tbe  structure  ^fid  control  over 
tbe  Wockers'  Plulit  Back  Committees: 
Hm  OMtral  r^iaimlttaa  •  *  •  «]«>  made 
tba  4mMmi  to  bold  a  MaUonal  Fight  Back 
Oooftranea  over  tbe  ThankaglTibg  weekend 
D>  OkioaCB.  Thia  Oonfawncie.  whUb  wffl  be 
Jointly  by  the  OI.  aad  tbe  local 
.  It  aaak  Ogamtttaaa,  will  not 
to  eooMUdato  tha  pnllttMl  undar- 
ot  ttaa  aaost  acttT*  flghtera  In  the 
iMtt  «i^  deal  a  dedatre  blow  to 
In  the  oonnnranlat  nwrement 
that  "tbe  eommunlats  have  no 
wtflk  the  WDtken,"  and  that 
to   taring   MarxM-I^nlnlat 
to  the  worker*." 


reMlmlmn  or  not.  tbe  OL  Central  Com- 
naittae  has  had  to  pos^wne  the  National 
ngtat  Back  Confemice  to  the  wericend 
flC  DBOCnbfr  2T-2.  1«T9. 

A  "tKOOiig  actkn"  for  the  December 
TIgbX  Bfedc  omference  was  held  by 
•aottMr  orguD»tlon  dominated  by  the 
October  League,  the  Southern  Confer- 
(tnet  Stuctitional  Pund— 8CEP.  SCBP, 
flOee  tbe  Conmunlst  Party,  TJJS-A.'s  prln- 
dpel  front  In  tbe  Sontb.  was  taken  over 
Iqr »  MBdst-doBtfbated  coalition  in  1973. 
Oonlaatetf  tqr  OL  meoibers  and  sup- 
p^dBL  many  of  whom  were  formerly 
aettre  m  tbe  Southern  Student  Organiz- 
ing Committee— a^pc-and  Student 
Kooryioient  Coordtnatlng  Committee— 
SWPC— to  tbe  190(rfe.  SCEP  has  been 
metteg  maikedly  doaer  to  the  OL  Une 
thrpoghottt  ltT4  aad  1079. 

An  eattaeCed  SM  persons  attended 
BCtT»  conierenoe  on  "Die  Crisis  and 
tbe  Plibt-Back"  held  September  8  and 
7th  in  tbe  headquarters  of  the  Oulfcoast 
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Pulpwood  Aawciatioo  OPA— to  Easta- 
hodil^llte.  Tbe  conference  was  phumed 
by  SCBP,  the  CU>A.  the  October  League. 
Atlanta  Wozken  Committee  to  Plijit 
Back,  Wdfare  Mothers  Fla^t  Back.  Rev- 
olutionaiy  WcMrkers  Congress.  Black 
Women's  United  Front— the  women's 
group  of  the  Maoist  Congrees  of  Af  rikan 
People  headed  by  LeRoi  Jbnee^the  Stu- 
dent Anti-ImDOialist  League,  Oainsvllle, 
Pla..  Workers  Solidarity  Council,  Soul 
Patrol  and  the  Center  for  United  Labor 
Aetionr— a  cadra  front  for  the  Troti^kyist 
Workers  World  Party  whose  NOrfcdk,  Va., 
organiser.  Tom  Oardner,  a  former  SSOC 
orgaaiBer,  is  on  the  SCEF  board. 

Hating  snrrived  an  organteational 
struggle  within  Hie  Chdfcoast  Pulpwood 
Association  from  vhat  the  October 
League  termed  "redb^iters"  and  "oppor- 
tunists" to  the  OPA  led  by  Charlie  Oi}- 
leq>ie  and  John  RatcUSe,  <H>A  Pzesident 
Fred  Walters  gave  the^ynote  «)eech  at 
the  conference  calling  for  "wcurkliw  class 
•  •  •  unity  between  black  and  white 
workers." 

Other  speakers  included  Bob  Zellner, 
SCEP  ivesident;  Cheryl  Todd,  "a  young 
black  woman  from  Atlanta  who  is  on 
trial  al<mg  with  Desi  X  Woods  for  mur- 
der," Bmle  McBOllan.  a  f<»mer  leader  of 
the  Student  Non- Violent  Co-onUnatlng 
Committee— SNCC— from  Dallas.  Tex., 
now  active  with  People  United  for  Jus- 
tice for  Prisoners;  Larry  Little,  a  leader 
of  the  North  Carolina  Black  Panther 
Party  and  the  JoAnn  Little  Defense 
Committee  who  served  as  a  sometime 
"bodyguard"  Cor  Miss  Little  during  her 
recent  trial. 

Cultural  matters  were  taken  care  of  by 
folltsinger  Ann  Romaine,  a  former  SSOC 
activist,  SCEF  board  monber  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Southern  Folk  Cultural  Re- 
vival Project,  an  organizational  out- 
growth ot  the  old  SSOC.  She  is  a  fre- 
quent featured  entertatoer  at  SCEF,  OL 
and  United  States-Gbtoa  People's 
Frieodship  Association  functions  in  the 
South.  Among  her  songs  is  "The  Georgia 
Cotton  liill  Woman,"  written  to  honor 
the  return  from  Red  China  with  an  Octo- 
ber League  women's  delegation  of  74- 
year-old  Nanny  Leah  Washburn,  a  vet- 
eran "Communist  labor  organizer"  and 
OL  activist. 

In  a  blatant  example  of  manipulative 
tactics.  Fran  Browne  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Workers  Congress  and  Lyn  Wells  of 
the  OL  Central  Committee  did  a  one-two 
routine,  putting  forth  the  identical  line 
under  two  organiaaticbal  names,  calling 
for  "the  building  of  a  new  Communist 
party  made  up  of  people  of  all  nationali- 
ties as  the  path  to  victory  over  capital- 
ian." 

The  Southern  Fight-Back  conference 
"unanimously  endorsed"  several  work- 
shop resolutions,  inchtding  as  reported 
in  the  Call — October  1975: 

A  raaolutlon  on  tbe  international  eltuatlon 
which  criticized  the  prerloua  policy  of  8CXP 
of  taking  "no  poaitlon"  on  International 
queationa.  Tbe  reaolutlon  called  tor  the 
SCEP  board  to  end  tbia  policy  and  Uke  a 
"oonalatont  antl-lmperlallat  aUhd"  on  Inter- 
national qtMatlona,  including  oppoaltlon  to 
the  war  acbemee  of  tbe  tmperlalUt  auper- 
powers  (meaning  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  tbe 
Daltad  SUteaj  and  conslstei^t  supjwrt  for 
genuine  strugglea  of  national   liberation   as 
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"•"PUile*    by    tha    Palestinian    atru«i« 
againat  Zionism.  ~^u«g« 

A  caU  to  bulU  tha  flght-back  among  youth 
and  tha  need  for  a  national  youth  oi^uuxi^ 
tion  with  a  revolutionary  Ideology.  (Conveni- 
enUy.  tbe  October  League  baa  wcently  cre- 
ated Just  such  an  organisation,  the 
Communist  Youth  Organisation  (CYO)]. 

A  eaU  waa  put  out  for  a  South-wide  demon- 
stration againat  the  crisis  under  tbe  alogans 
of  .'Jobs  Not  War."  "Defend  £>emoraaUc 
Blghta,"  -Make  the  Blob  Pay."  "Pree  Chervl 
Todd  and  Deal  X  Wooda,"  "Smash  tbe  Klan  '■ 
and. '  'Adequate  Income  Mow." 

The  oonfecance  called  for  complete  support 
of  Cheryl  Todd  and  Deal  Woods  and  the 
Plgbt-Back  10.  [The  Plght-Back  Ten  refen 
to  tbe  members  of  tbe  Atlanta  Workers' 
Committee  to  Pigbt  Back,  Including  several 
SCEP  board  members  and  OL  member  Dave 
Slmpaon.  a  SCEP  aUffer.  who  were  arrested 
on  charges  of  criminal  trespaas  and  assault- 
ing  state  troopers  daring  what  SCKP  char- 
acterized as  "a  militant  demonstration  of 
about  eighty  people  at  the  offloe  of  Georgia's 
State  Commlseioner  at  Labor,  Sam  Caldweu." 
SCfiP  oontinued.  "Tbe  Pigbt-Back  Ten  ai« 
taking  their  case  to  the  people.  ♦  •  •  It 
wUl  be  tbe  people  on  the  streets  that  will 
set  us  free,"  one  of  the  ten  said. 

Among  the  organizations  attending  the 
conference  were; 

October  League. 

Houston  Pigbt-Back  OrganizaUon. 

Motor  City  (Detroit)  Pigbt-Back. 

Atlanta  Workers  Committee  to  Plgbt-Back. 

Prairie  Fire  Books  (Houston  and  Atlanta) 

Caucus  to  JBe-Unlto  the  Union  (AUanta) . 

Natl<»al  Lawyeiv  QuUd. 

U.S.  China  Peoples'  Friendship  Association 
(Atlanta  chapter). 

Soul  Patrol  (Atlanta). 

Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women  (Atlanta 
chapter). 

Perry  Homes  Defense  Committee  (Atlanta) . 

Alliance  for  Labor  and  Community  Action 
(Washington,  D.C.). 

Student  Antl -Imperialist  League  (Tails- 
bassee,  Pla.). 

Moimtain  Workers  Unity  Organization. 

Appalachian  Women's  Blghte  Organization. 

People  United  for  Justice  for  Prisoners 
(Dallas). 

Black  Women's  United  Pront  (Atlanta  & 
Houston) . 

Woi'kers  Unity  Caucus  (Cincinnati  OM 
plant). 

KnoxvUle  Friends  of  Palestine  (Tenn.) . 

Pree  Southern  Theater  (New  Orleans) . 

African  Liberation  Support  Committee. 

People  Helping  People  (Laurel,  MUslsslppl). 

Revolutionary  Workers  Congress. 

International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion— Brotherhood  Caucus  (New  Orleans). 

Workers  World  Party. 

African  People's  Socialist  Paj-ty  [  the  APSP, 
supported  by  the  Workers  World  representa- 
tive, walked  out  of  the  Plght-Back  meeting 
after  tbe  APSP  posHloo  arguing  for  separate 
black  and  white,  mvanlzations  was  rejected 
by  the  OL  dominated  delegates]. 

The  October  League  Central  Commit- 
tee report  by  Eileen  Kl^r  also  reported 
on  a  leadership  decision  under  the  slogan, 
"Build  the  Communist  youth  Organiza- 
tion"; on  the  activities  of  the  October 
League's  youth  arm.  the  Communist 
Youth  Organization — CYO: 

At  lU  Eighth  meeUng,  the  last  Central 
Committee  called  on  the  organization  to 
Initiate  tbe  Commiu^lst  Youth  Organization. 
This  was  done  successfully  in  several  cities. 
In  Los  Angeles.  Boston  and  Chicago,  CYO's 
have  been  established  and  are  growing.  The 
CYO's  hav^  been  shown  to  be  an  excellent 
training  ground  for  young  revolutionaries  to 
take  up  the  study  of  Marxism-Leninism  and 
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develop  leadership  of  the  mass  student  and 
youth  movements. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  every  district 
should  Initiate  a  CYO.  It  is  best  to  first  eetob- 
iLsh  the  CYO  on  the  basis  of  a  strong  core  of 
working  class  and  minority  youth  that  we  are 
in  contact  with.  The  CYO  should  be  buUt 
as  a  democratic  centralist  cadre  organlza- 
aon  •  •  ♦. 

The  Central  Committee  report  goes  on 
to  specify  the  role  of  the  CYO  as 
a  recruitment  vehicle  for  the  October 
League: 

It  should  be  built  in  close  association  with 
the  OL,  l.e.,  along  Marxist-Leninist  lines, 
opposed  to  revisionism  [the  CPUSA]  and  new 
Trotskyism,  and  in  cloee  cooperation  with 
the  OL's  political  line  and  programs.  At  the 
same  time,  it  shovUd  not  be  a  copy  of  the  OL 
with  a  younger  membership.  While  having  a 
lull  revolutionary  program,  the  CYO's 
standards  for  membership  and  their  disci- 
pline requirements  will  necessarily  be  less 
strict  than  the  OL's.  Its  poUtlcal  line  may 
not  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  OL's  on  every 
question.  There  should  be  room  for  struggle 
within  the  CYO's  and  OL  members  assigned 
to  work  within  the  CYO  should  struggle 
patiently  and  democratically  for  oiur  posi- 
tions. •  •  • 

The  CYO's  should  have  a  special  style  of 
work  geared  towards  yoimg  people.  They 
should  give  a  lot  of  emphasis  to  cultural 
questions  and  organize  events  that  will  have 
a  nukss  f^peal  to  tbe  youth. 

Specifically,  "the  CYO's  should  take  up 
^  as  their  major  focus  the  demand  'Jobs 
for  Youth.' "  and  will  enter  into  direct 
competition  with  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  youth  arm,  the  Yoimg  Woricers 
Liberation  League— YWLL. 

An  article,  "Revolutionary  Youth  Get 
Organized,"  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
CaU,  castigates  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  YWILL's  so-called  Youth  Lobby  for 
Jobs  on  Capitol  Hill  just  prior  to  the 
August  recess  in  which  CPUSA  and 
YWLL  leaders  were  regrettably  greeted 
in  a  raUy  on  the  Capitol  steps  by  several 
Members  of  Congress. 

Denouncing  these  Communist  Party 
tactics  as  "diversionary,"  the  OL  claims 
"the  CYO  will  become  a  mighty  force  to 
the  revolutionary  struggle.  It  is  preparing 
and  educating  a  generation  of  young 
fighters  in  the  cause  of  the  working 
class." 

Finally,  imder  the  slogan,  "Take  Up 
the  Fight  Against  Naticmal  Oppres- 
sion," the  October  League  gives  its  full 
support  for  forced  busing  to  achieve 
school  desegregation  for  the  opportunist 
reason  that  "the  fight  for  busing  and 
school  desegregation  is  part  of  the  gen- 
eral movement  of  the  Afro-American 
pe<H>le."  And  as  the  OL  set  forth  pre- 
viously to  the  Central  Committee  report, 
American  worktog  pe<9le  and  racial 
minorities — "oppressed  nati<malities" — 
are  the  chief  targets  for  OL  recruittog. 
The  rest  of  the  Spark  No.  4  consisted 
.  of  a  peptalk  by  Danny  Bursteto  on  build- 
ing the  Call,  and  an  exhortation  by  Sher- 
man MiUer  to  "Aim  High  to  Recruit- 
ment: Double  Our  Size,"  which  contains 
tlie  statement: 

Concerning  provocateurs  and  security— 
there's  a  good  article  called  "Expand  the 
Party's  Work  and  Prevent  Inemy  Inflltra- 
tcMTs,"  from  The  Role  of  the  Chlneee  Conunu- 
nlfit  Party  In  the  National  War.  In  this  article, 
Chairman  Mao  says  that  we  shouldn't  let  tbe 
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Idea  that  agents  might  Infiltrate  \ia  keep  us 
from  recruiting. 

The  mass  of  October  League  documents 
shows  that  the  organization  consistently 
rejects  the  use  of  peaceful  means  of  polit- 
ical change  such  as  elections,  petitions, 
and  so  forth,  to  favor  of  organiztog  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  people  to  atten^t.  when 
it  believee  conditions  are  favorable,  a 
revoluti<mary  overthrow  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

If  the  disttogulshed  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  should  decide  to 
assign  personnel  to  his  committee's  to- 
temal  security  functions,  I  would  be 
happy  to  provide  him  with  sufficient 
October  League  material  for  an  initial 
tavestigation  of  the  extent  of  the  threat 
this  organization  poses. 


IOWA'S    FIFTH    DISTRICT    SENIOR 
CITIZEN  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
August  I  held  10  meetings  with  senior 
citizens  throughout  central  and  south- 
west Iowa.  These  meetings  were  well  at- 
tended and  marked  by  open  and  frank 
discussion  on  concerns  of  the  elderly.  In 
general,  the  meetings  have  verified  a  be- 
lief I  have  long  held— that  inc(»ne  mato- 
tenance  is  a  prime  concern  of  oiAtt 
lowans.  and  that  inflation  hurts  them 
more  than  any  other  group  of  people. 

Federal  programs  for  housing,  trans- 
portation and  health  services  would  be 
welcomed  by  most  of  the  older  lowans 
who  talked  with  me  this  August.  How- 
ever, they  all  realised — as  I  do — that  the 
Oovemment  cannot  realistically  fund  all 
of  these  programs  now.  The  fact  is  that 
what  senior  citizens  value  most  is  their 
todependence.  They  want  to  conttoue  liv- 
ing to  their  own  homes,  getttog  by  on 
their  own.  Just  as  they  have  done  through 
hard  times  in  the  past. 

The  high  cost  of  utilities — gas,  elec- 
tricity and  water  bills — home  repairs,  and 
property  taxes  have  made  it  more  and 
more  diCttcult  for  older  lowans  to  mato- 
tato  their  own  homes — and  91  percent  of 
the  senior  citizens  v^o  attended  these 
meetings  and  responded  to  my  accom- 
panying poll,  feel  property  tax  relief  for 
senior  citizens  is  a  valid  objective.  Also, 
85  percent  consider  low  rent  housing  a 
priority,  and  85  percent  would  rather 
stay  at  home  with  adequate  home  health 
services  than  be  sent  to  nursing  homes. 
Self-r^anee  is  a  dominant  concern  of 
older  lowans. 

A  key  component  of  remaining  sdf -re- 
liant is  the  possibility  of  worktog  and 
earning  money,  if  a  person  is  able  and 
willing  to  do  so.  Many  elderly  lowans 
feel  that  tocreaslng  or  eliminating  the 
earnings  limitation  under  social  sectuity 
is  vital  to  matotenance  of  a  decent  to- 
come  level.  It  only  seems  right,  in  this 
country  with  its  strong  tradition  of  pro- 
ductive employment,  that  people  over  65 
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are  not  penalized  ior  the  time  and  effort 
they  put  toto  such  woik. 

In  January  I  Joined  with  45  of  my 
cc^eagues  to  cosponsoring  Hit.  2196,  a 
bill  offered  by  Mr.  Findlst  ot  Bllnois. 
The  bill  sought  to  correct  what  I  believe 
to  be  one  of  the  most  glaring  toequltles 
to  the  social  security  system.  It  se^  to 
remove  the  earnings  limitations  set  for 
social  security  recipients  who  take  a  job 
to  order  to  earn  outside  tocome. 

Under  present  law,  this  earning  limita- 
tion is  blatantly  discriminatory  against 
the  working  elderly. 

If  a  person  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
made  some  good  tovestments,  to  have 
bought  some  rental  prc^ierties,  or  to  have 
saved  a  good  deal  of  money  over  the 
years,  incomes  from  dividends,  rents  and 
toterests  from  those  tovestments  is  un- 
limited. They  can  earn  |10,000-$100,000- 
$1  million — even  more,  and  still  get  their 
full  social  security  benefits. 

But  if  an  elderly  person  has  not  been 
that  fortunate,  and  has  to  take  a  job  for 
outside  Income,  they  can  earn  only 
$2.520 — and  then  they  begto  losing  their 
lienefits. 

It  is  just  not  fair.  Here  you  have  under 
the  same  program  a  person  who  can  earn 
only  $2,520  a  year  by  worktog — and  at 
the  same  time  another  person  who  could 
have  an  tocome  of  $100,000  a  year  from 
Investments — and  it  is  the  person  who 
wotked  for  the  outside  mcome  who  has 
his  l>eneflts  cut. 

Now,  I  understand  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  has  jurisdictton 
over  this  tiill,  has  been  tovolved  to  a  com- 
plex and  time  consuming  process  to  its 
consideration  of  the  various  energy  policy 
and  tax  proposals.  They  have  been  hard 
at  work  on  legislation  of  great  impor- 
tance to  this  Nation. 

But  we  have  been  waittog  for  neariy  11 
months  now  to  correct  this  situation 
which  blatantly  discriminates  against 
the  worktog  elderly — and  11  months  is 
too  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Subcommittee 
on  Soclid  Security  to  schedule  this  bill 
for  prompt  cansiderati(Hi.  I  urge  them  to 
stu^  it.  and  to  report  it  to  the  fun  com- 
mittee. I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  report  the  bill  to  the  full  House 
as  quickly  as  they  can  so  that  we  can 
stop  penalising  the  elderly  who  take  a 
part-time  Job  to  make  ends  meet,  while 
we  allow  tiie  elderly^  wlio  are  wdl  off  to 
continue  earning  as^much  as  they  can 
from  tovestments,  Kith  no  loss  to  bene- 
fits. 

In  another  area,  ttie  Congress  hsis  en- 
acted programs  to  develop  low  cost  hous- 
ing projects  for  elderly  persons,  who 
cannot  afford  the  prohibitively  high  rents 
otherwise  available— but  implementation 
had  been  unduly  delayed  by  the  UjB. 
Departmmt  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment—HUD.  This  is  simply  one  il- 
lustration of  the  growing  frustration  of 
older  persons  that  I  felt  at  these  meet- 
togs.  They  sense  that  senior  citizens  are 
being  ignored  and  forgotten  by  Govern- 
ment policymakers.  This  is  a  harsh  Judg- 
ment on  our  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments— but  one  that  must  be  faced 
squarely. 
To  illustrate  my  points,  I  would  like  to 
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■ban  vttb  tfae  Uemben  of  Coogrtaa  the 
onftkrowtre  I  ami  to  Um  ddcrly  of 
Iemm%WUth  DMrtot  In  Ai«artk  md  ttie 


tottM«iMttaniiali«: 

l*WAl»  nrai  DBonoT  Duiiua  Cxnzut 
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canlM  oat  the  practtoM  detallad  b«low 
u  a  QUBBtlon  that  puaiOes  and  dls- 
tutbama. 

Sao  article  loUows: 
(ffetm  tlM  Boatan  aubu.  Oct  10,  IBTS] 

HIT  Onuu  MMakHB  Pounou.  Tomou  » 
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DoyouCMor: 

1.   TniWMnil   fuMUoc  far  irrffgrame  lika 
Coiigng»t«  Mwili,  sod  UmiM  on  WbmiMt 
T«a.70p«ro«it. 
No,»p«ant. 
nouMpoBM  IxMlleatod.  B  ptnua*. 

^  '•  ^°^  ****"^  •ervJow,  m  Ml  aHwn«tiT» 
tomoBtattaaBnt 

M>.ltp«WBt. 

HoiMpooM  ladieatMl.  5  pa<»a«L 
3.  A  National  BMltli  Inmuanoe  proeram? 
Tea.  aa  percent. 
Ho,  la  peroantk 

NonmoBaeladleated.  l«peroHifc 
*■  BiMv  traMpoctatton  for  Bwlar  Cltl- 
■ena  iMng  in  noal  aiaaa? 
T8a.7epei«ent» 

Ko  rHponaa  hxllcated.  13  poroenl 

8.  Prapartj  tax  rrtlet  for  Senior  oitlzena? 

Tee.  M  peroent. 

Ko.  8  percent, 

i  "y.g'^ry*'*  **•■  *"  Senior  dtlaenar 
^ei^  70  peeeen^  — 

,   KOtUpereen^ 
Mo  reqponae  ladleatad.  13  peroentL 
TQwrnttnt  tftno  and  eOiort  q^ent  by  home- 

"y*"  *o"*|P^  Boctal  fleenrtty  tenetttet 

WcMgpewmt, 

aio  retpeuei  todtoated.  i«  peroent. 
■  «.  Moca  km  and  andarate  rent  iMnialne  tern 
SMlor  CUlaenaf  «w««xj„  «« 

TMnWpereekt. 
Mo.«pes«ent, 

'*'■■?«>••  to**cated,  •  penwitL 

*Aiwto  pwTiM  WHhwdt  aOier  federal 

■"■■'"■  •*•■  Social  Beeotty  benaftta  •■• 
IncreaeedT  —»-»••  s« 

Tea,  77  pereantt 

Mow  14  peroent. 

Ko  wycneelndlcated.  9  pwcent. 

10.  Tbm  tlwleral  fcrretninent  dotag  more  to 
■"*•  P»opie  aweae  of  tbe  Stipptomentel  6a- 
enrtty  Ineome  (881)  procram? 

ToikWpmant, 

"-  ITiMHewt, 

Mo  re^icBMa  hirtloated.  17  peeoeaL 
Jl-  Do  loa  ftoel  that  food  etaaqia  wnild 
ny  Jtw  aapplemaiit  yoor  Social  Security  or 
otner  wUiauMul  tnoomee? 

VMk,«rpetMn«, 

MobSSpeMMit. 

)  mdieated.  17  percent. 


.».■■."-. M*'«»w»---'Partnre»  mflloted  on po- 

2!!2SJ'??'*^  •"  <*"•  ««»«*»««•«  »•  taitio- 
dnotlan  d  Uve  nUoa  Into  vagtaaa,  ape  by 
iPMlany  trained  dogs,  and  tbe  forced  swal- 
wvlng  of  azcrement,  aooordlng  to  a  UN  re- 
port pobUaHad  yeeterday. 
A  mMdal  panel  appointed  by  tbo  oommla- 
—  —  Romaa  BIgbfta.  whUh  taued  tbe 
W  nvpreaeed  "profound  dlagcuet"  at 
.to  report  tbla  to  the  Oeneral  rtrwnm 
Wy. 

The  group,  led  by  Q.  A.  Allana  of  Pakistan, 
aald  tbe  information  came  from  m^^ny 
<Alleana  of  both  eezes,  »U  ages,  of  many  po- 
utloai  oonvieuons,  or  or  none,  some  of  wnom 
had  left  CbUe  recently. 

Tbe  Chilean  government  after  first  agree- 
IhC  torecelTe  the  ftva-natton  croup  In  San- 
tiago iwtareed  Meelf.  enmpalUng  the  membera 
to  take  teetlmoay  frMn  esMttrlate  ChUeana 
eleewbare. 

The  report  aald  aome  fonne  at  torture  were 
oomiaon  to  aeteral  oeeee.  bu<3i  aa: 

•THe  i^ipUoatlon  of  electricity  to  aenaltive 
parte  of  tbe  body,  innlwdtng  genital  orgaoa. 
rendered  more  acute  by  ifla<^ng  tbe  naked 
body  on  a  atael  bedtame  or  a  wet  bed." 

Bape  and  aexual  abuae  of  women  prlaonera 
Ud  detainees.  In  aome  oaaea  reeultlng  in 

_T*a  Introdnotlon  of  objects  like  sticks, 
«•  aeeks  of  bo*llee,  and  even  guitar  shafts. 
arte  Iha  Taglna  or  the  anna. 

""•■""•■.  »u*Uy  with  heavy  objeete  such 
M  gnn^  wooden  or  metal  -"-^T.  «ha«M  ^^ 

•pother  Xorma  of  torture  were  aleo  repeated 
to  the  group  which  wve  partlctUariy  belnoua 
or  reridUng,  for  exanqile: 

Satooduetlon  of  ttre  mice  into  the  vagina 
(cave  le  taken  not  to  bUadf<^  the  prisoner, 
**^y  ^^^  terror  la  latensMad) . 

Ughted  dganitee  used  to  bum  tbe  body. 

•ipMteay  the^oheat.  breaat  and  pei^  ^' 

aaaUowing  of  excrement  or  eewMe  water. 

-,I?!S^"!r  '"***  *°  "•  «•**»  on  a  eot. 
and  teatned  doge  are  made  to  nm  over  thalr 
Baked  bodiee,  enek  and  bite  their  nteplee, 
and  In  some  casee  rape  them." 


the  CWn  Senrlce  Commission.  Aocord. 
tagly.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendSto 
HJRjeiT.  Should  tfae  mandatoty  lei^ 
tuuylsKA  be  accepted.  IWs  proposal 
d>«n  miulw  that  the  Commission  d^ 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  the  meaSJ 
of  ^  term  "part  time"  within  IMdas^ 
or  ttie  enactment  of  the  blU.  PurthM- 
toat  the  Congress  have  an  additional  120 
days  In  which  to  review  the  definition 

£.oe"e^Oiat  this  amendment,  if  ac- 
cepted, win  further  Improve  HJl  8617 

LI2?L'^J'°"®*«^**  ^  support  my  ef- 
forts in  this  regard. 

-»^"  ^  tamediately  before  the  period 
at  the^  of  line  7.  Insert  the  f  oUowln^ 
«;.S^?^  **"^'  **^  Prov  jlons  of  section 
7326(a)  (2>  Of  Utle  5.  United  States  Cod? 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  shaU  take  effect 
on  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  day 
after  such  date".  ^ 

-iS**^  ».  immediately  below  line  7,  In- 
sert the  f(dIowlng: 

SjS  Si^  M»«ctment  of  this  Act.  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall— 

(1)   determine  which  elective  offices 
wm  be  considered  as  part-time  elective 

S^i2r,*?5?*^^  °^  administering  sec- 
tion  782«(a)  (2)  of  such  title  5.  and 

fT,l  -«5'®^x"^  transmit  a  report  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress containing  such  determination. 


^totI^S?  ^^^^S  FINANCIAL 
^^  HAS  NATIONAL  AND  IN- 
TERNATTONAL  IMPLICATIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

or  NEW  TORX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 

Monday,  October  20,  197S 


O^  DEFININO  part-too:  ELECmVE 
OFFICE  IN  HJl.  8617 


HON.  WILUAII  (BIU)  OLAY 


POLITICAL  TORTORE  IN  CHUB 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARtlNGTON 


IN  THK  BOOSB  OPBVBaSBfTATIVU 

Momiof.  October  29.  1975 

Mr.  HABBZNU'lUM.  Mr.  Skieaker.  with 

a  nev  mOUarF  aid  bill  aoon  to  be  oiaald. 

end  bar  fiaa  Ooosnii^  and  with  a  number 

<H  mr  oollaagTias  bATtmr  caned  for  a  s»> 

Ewnlor  snaa  aid  to  caaltob  I  think  Um 
[Mtoviac  acva  aooounft  of  a  zaoeotly  xe- 
MaMd  Ujr.  atndr  ■mtUb  our  attention. 
SEnr  aoyooa  tai  tlife  n^^tf^f  ^^^^ 
Justify  XJB.  support  for  a  regime  tlwt 


nr  THB  HOUSE  or  BKFBXSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20,  1975 
Mr.  CXAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
awse  ooDslders  HJl.  8617,  the  Federal 
^aployeea'  Pcditlcal  Aettvities  Act  of 
lOTS,  I  expect  that  an  amendment  will 
ba  olteed  «4ik;h  will  reouire  thkt  em- 
Ployaes  take  80  days  leave  shouU  tbcy 
decide  to  seek  elective  office.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission,  upon  application 
is  authorized  to  grasit  an  exemption  for 
part-time  elective  ofllce.  Thus  tbe  de- 
tenninatlon  a»  to  what  constitutes  part- 
time  dective  office  rests  with  the  Chrtl 
Service  commission. 

It  is  imperaUve  that  the  Omgiess  have 
th«  opportunitF  to  review  (he  meaning 
oCMTt-time  elecUve  oOce  as  defined  by 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
«1day  the  city  of  New  York  barely  sur- 
vived another  financial  crisis.  Only  at 
the  lltfa  bour  was  the  world's  financial 
Md  commercial  capital  prevented  from 
fomg  Into  default.  Unfortunately,  this 
was  simply  a  stopgap  measure,  since 
New  York  City  will  have  to  meet  an  ad- 
diUonal  $644.5  million  in  payroll  and 
MM  service  obligations  in  early  Decem- 
ber. 

Especially  disconcerting  is  the  myopic 
^  ^^.  ^W«nt  ^rd  toward  New 
York  City's  fiscal  difficulties.  President 
Fords  htod-ln-the-sand  pronounce- 
Ments  demonstrate  a  clear  lads  of  un- 
derstanding of  simple  economics.  The 
wlth^lfflng  of  Federal  assistance  fnnn 
New  York  has  seriously  exacerbated  the 
Nations  akeady  troubled  economy,  and 
has  cost  billions  of  doUars  In  Incieased 
interesU  costs  to  communities  ttirough- 
out  the  country.  As  a  result,  tbousands 
of  municipal  employees  have  been 
thrown  on  unemployment  and  welfare 
rolls  as  welL 

There  is  little  question  that  the  failure 
ef  the  Federal  Government  to  assure 
that  ptompt  and  ftfflimatlve  actioh  would 
be  taka  Uf  aid  Kew  Yock  Cl^  has  seH- 
ously  shaken  the  munic^uJ  bond  mar- 
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ket.  The  rates  for  general  revenue  bonds 
in  nearby  Westchester  County,  N.Y.. 
alone,  for  examine,  rose  from  S.8  i>er- 
cent  to  6.5  percent  in  the  4-m<mth  p^od 
since  the  President's  statement,  demite 
that  coimty's  triple  A  rating.  The  city  of 
Yonkers — New  York's  fourth  largest 
city— has  had  to  pay  from  8.5  to  9.25 
percent  on  two  recent  issues  of  bond 
anticipation  notes,  nearly  double  what 
they  had  to  pay  previousbr.  The  town  of 
New  Castle,  another  Westchester  County 
commimity,  with  the  highest  possible 
town  cr^t  rating,  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  selling  a  $1.5  mil- 
lion bond  anticipation  note  earUer  this 
month  and  finally  had  to  agree  to  a  10.7- 
percent  interest  rate.  ? 

The  really  critical  fact  is  that  this 
is  not  only  a  New  York  problem  but  bears 
on  the  finances  of  every  village,  town,  and 
city  throughout  the  Nation  and  the  taxes 
of  every  citizen.  Tlie  Joint  Economic 
CcMumlttee  is  presently  workliig  on  a 
study  which  will  show  that  New  York 
City  has  been  an  overwhelming  Influence 
on  the  higher  cost  of  municipal  securi- 
ties In  the  country,  estimated  to  cost 
communities  more  than  $3  bUlloQ  na- 
tionwide for  a  single  year.  This  trans- 
lates into  $14  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  Because  of 
this  tragic  situation,  mayors  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  are  calling  upon 
the  President  to  back  New  Yoiic  and  ex- 
ercise leadership — a  factor  which  has 
been  notably  missing  up  to  this  point. 
Unless  and  until  the  President  takes  such 
action,  the  cost  of  municipal  government 
will  continue  to  soar. 

The  threat  of  a  New  York  City  default 
has  caused  serious  national  harms;  ac- 
tual default  would  be  catastrophic  for  the 
country  and  would  have  international 
implications.  Last  Saturday  a  pand  of 
leading  American  bankers  very  candidly 
revealed  to  a  Senate  committee  that  the 
world's  money  markets  could  be  ad- 
versely affected  and  that  the  possibility 
of  a  default  had  already  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  the  dollar.  Earlier,  West 
German  Chancdlor  Schmidt  Informed 
President  Ford  that  the  New  York  finan- 
cial crisis  could  have  a  domino  effect 
which  would  result  in  a  dire  impact  on 
Europe's  finances. 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorially 
observed  yesterday : 

Mr.  Ford  has  been  undermining  the  city's 
chances  by  taking  cheap  political  shots  at 
New  York  and  encouraging  tbe  rest  of  the 
Nation  to  wash  Its  bands  of  the  problem. 
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how  they  impact  an  individual's  well 
being.  It  is  regrettably  Infrequent  that 
we  receive  Indication  of  the  efforts  of 
those  individuals  who  often  provide  serv- 
ice or  assistance  to  the  best  of  their  skill 
and  ability,  and  frequently  beyond  the 
call  of  duty. 

I  have  recently  been  informed  that 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  John  H.  Eisenhour,  a 
staff  physician  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital  In  Spokane,  Wash.,  is 
one  of  these  Individuals,  and  I  would  like 
to  add  my  personal  appreciation  of  the 
dedication  of  his  medical  skills  on  behalf 
of  our  Nation's  veterans. 


DR.    JOHN    H.    EISENHOUR    CITED 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or  WASHINGTON 
TS  THE  HOUSE  COf  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  FOI£Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
we  have  an  received  many  complaints 
regarding  ttie  woiUngs  of  the  different 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 


AMENDMENT  TO  HJl.  8672 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF   NSW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near 
future  the  House  will  be  considering 
HJl.  8672.  the  Emergency  Rail  Trans- 
portation Improvement  and  Employment 
Act  of  1975.  When  the  bill  comes  to  the 
fioor  I  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
which  may  eventually  save  the  American 
pe<vle  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  act,  as  repented  out  of  committee, 
authorizes  $240,000,000  for  a  program  to 
upgrade  roadbeds  and  facilities  of  intor- 
city  railroads.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  for  the  labor  cost  invcdved  in  the  im- 
provement projects,  while  the  railroads 
would  provide  the  necessary  equipment 
and  materials. 

One  of  the  obvious  side  effects  of  the 
program  will  be  to  Increase  the  value  of 
railroad  property.  As  a  restilt  of  this.  If 
the  Federal  facilities  from  the  railroads, 
the  American  taxpayer  would  have  to 
pay,  under  the  just  compensation  of  the 
5th  amendment,  for  the  appreciated 
value  of  the  property. 

My  amendment  would  end  this  possi- 
bility of  unjust  enrichment  by  the  rail- 
roads and  double  pajrment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  do  this  by  providing 
that  in  the  event  the  U.S.  Government 
should  decide  to  acquire  the  properties 
improved  under  this  act,  the  purchase 
price  would  be  reduced  fay  the  lesser  of 
the  following  two  amounts: 

First,  the  total  of  Federal  financed  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  act  to  repair 
or  improve  such  properties,  or 

Second,  the  Increase  in  value  of  such 
pnqperties  which  is  a  result  of  the  finan- 
cial assistance  \mder  this  act. 

The  amendment  should  have  no  effect 
on  the  willingness  of  the  railroads  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  By  providing 
that  the  reduction  in  the  purchase  price 
cannot  exceed  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ment directly,  resulting  from  the  labor 
costs,  the  amendment  guarantees  that 
the  railroads  would  be  fairly  compen- 
sated for  any  increase  in  value  caused 
by  their  contribution  to  the  program,  m 
addition,  the  railroads  would  receive  all 
of  the  operating  benefits  of  the  program 
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and  would  profit  considerably  f rmn  the 
increased  volume  that  would  result  from 
the  improvement. 

The  acquisition  of  the  railroads  is 
neither  a  new  nor  novel  Idea  and  should 
be  considered  in  any  legislation  which 
provides  subsidies  for  their  capital  im- 
provements. The  AFL-CIO  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  have  long 
advocated  that  the  Government  run  the 
Nation's  railroads.  In  addition,  there  is 
legislation  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
which  would  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment purch£ise  the  tracks  and  rights-of- 
way  from  the  railroads,  and  license  pri- 
vate carriers  to  provide  the  passenger 
and  freight  service. 

The  idea  of  a  Federal  takeover  of 
railroad  rights-of-way  has  become  so 
widespread  that  even  some  railroad  ex- 
ecutives have  become  sympathetic  to  it. 
Recently,  John  P.  Fishwlck,  president  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  advo- 
cated a  Government  takeover  of  some 
bankrupt  rail  lines  as  a  way  of  setting, 
what  he  calls,  a  firewall  against  further 
Government  intervention  in  the  railroad 
Industry.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Commerce  Committee,  on  May  14,  1975, 
I  proposed  the  following  solution  to  some 
of  our  rail  problems: 

I  believe  tbe  problem  should,  Instead,  be 
dealt  with  directly.  The  government  should 
acquire  from  the  reorganization  court  trus- 
tees, by  condemnation  if  necessary,  the 
rights-of-way  and  other  essential  iUed  prop- 
erties of  the  bankrupt  railroads  inside  a  fire- 
wall built  roughly  from  Albany,  New  York, 
to  Harrisbitfg,  Pennsylvania.  The  government 
should  then  provide  whatever  service  is  de- 
sired, preferably  through  contracts  with  out- 
side connecting  railroads. 

While  I  myself  have  not  taken  a  posi- 
ti(m  on  what  form  the  reorganization  of 
our  railroads  should  take,  I  think  In 
passing  legislation  in  this  area  we  should 
provide  for  all  contingencies.  I,  there- 
fore, believe  that  this  measure  is  a  neces- 
sary one  and  should  be  supported  by  all 
my  colleagues — ^K^ether  they  do  or  do 
not  b^eve  in  a  Government  acquisi- 
tion— as  a  sound  fiscal  measure. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
copy  of  the  amendment: 

Amkndments  to  H.R.  8672.  Ofpoisd  bt 
Ma.  Souuus 

Page  26,  line  15,  Insert  immediately  after 
"subsection"  the  following  "or  subsection 
(e)". 

Page  26,  line  16,  Insert  Immediately  after 
"transferred"  tbe  foUowing  "to  anyone  other 
than  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  thereof". 

Page  26,  line  23,  strike  immediately  after 
"that"  tbe  foUowing  "the",  and  insert  In  its 
place  the  following  "such". 

Page  26,  immediately  after  line  2,  Insert 
the  foUowmg  new  subsection: 

(e)  Acquisition  Price — ^whenever  tbe 
United  States  or  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof  acquires,  by  piuchase  or  other»-lse, 
any  roadbeds  and  facilities  which  have  been 
rewired,  restored,  rehabilitated,  or  improved 
with  financial  assistance  under  this  Act, 
there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  acquisition 
price  thereof  an  tmiotmt  equal  to  tbe  lesser 
of— 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
anoe  expended  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the 
repair,  restoration,  rehabilitation,  or  Im- 
provement of  such  roadbeds  and  facilities,  or 
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(»  tte  hMw  In  TiUua  oC  such  ro*<Sie* 

Vatteral  flnticlal  awlnfnoa  "i^Tittil  aunu- 
ant  to  UUs  Act. 


A  IXCHBLATOB'S  REFLECTI(»VS  ON 
ENERGY  CONBBRVATION  P<MJCY 


HON.  FKEDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  irzw  TOKK 
IN  THK  HOnSB  OV  REPRBSSMXAXrVES 

Mtndiqt.  October  20.  2975 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inctudlnc  in  the  Recokd  for  the  benefit 
of  my  ceUeagnes  my  remarks  before  the 
BdentiBts'  Institute  for  Pobtte  TntormB- 
tkm  Seminar  on  Eueigjr  Conservation, 
BmUlogrment  and  the  Economy  on  Oc- 
tojter  y.  lOTS.  entitted  "A  Legislators 
Refleetloos  on  Energy  Conservation 
Policy-: 

A     IjDGULATOC'B      KXFIXCTIONS     ON      KnESCT 

Ooi»SHr»»TToi»  Policy 
I  want  to  ttiank  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  an*! 
Ala»  IfeGowaa  of  the  Srtenttets'  Institute  for 
^Mle  fiifiHWllun  tmt  <iiganlxdng  tbis  en- 
atgy  eoDtenBaa.  Ood  knows  we've  uaed  a  lot 
of  energy  talking  about  eBfjgy  on  Capitol 
HIU  tbla  year.  And.  from  what  I  undetstand, 
tteyve  bean  talkli^  ab«ut  energy  at  the 
Wbtta  Houaa.  XBSA.  Intertor,  and  me  30 
oUier  ajancka  of  tlw  iMcutlw  Braifch  that 
htm  wma^hlng  to  aay  about  energy  poUey. 

In  fact.  etMigy  poUcy  baa  occupied  Waab- 
Ington  all  year.  Howaver,  I  think  the  only 
tblng  we  bare  aooompUsbed  ao  far  le  to 
Biaka  Pepoo  even  rlcber  by  burning  tke 
liShta  all  nlgbt. 

Let  me  aay  this  at  the  ooaet — Lbei«  is  an 
energy  crisis — and  the  first  thing  we  can  all 
do  to  baip  la  eonaarve  wbat  we  bave.  America 
«**nomtj  naada  to  realign  Its  pctonties  and 
begin  conacrylng  otir  enariy  reeouioee.  How- 
e«ar.  I  don't  think  w«  can  espect  any  real 
consarratlon  eltorts  to  materlallae  if  our  &a- 
tlonal  laadaraOp  doesat  also  begin  to  act  as 
If  ttwre  Is  a  aerloas  shortage,  "nie  President 
boaMa  be  Is  lialttaig  eaeb  of  the  50  states.  He 
•»«  nlwady  flown  om  lao.ooo  miles  to  tell 
«w  *•  b»»»  nn  anorgy  erlale.  So  fbr,  aoeordlng 
to  the  Wbtta  Hauoe.  bis  travels  have  oon- 
auaed  roughiy  001 JOO  gallons  of  fuel.  That's 
enough  to  fuel  tbo  family  autonoblle  for 
602  years! 

But  the  President  Is  not  alone.  Last  sum- 
™*''  ™^''«"  of  my  atall  were  forced  to 
wear  sweaters  In  the  oAce  because  the  build- 
ing wao  kept  so  ooM.  I  agree  the  humidity 
U  pretty  bad  here  In  the  simimer,  but  if  we 
ww^edoald  temperatures  to  this  extreme 
wa^vbably  oould  have  nKM«d  the  Capitol 
to  FMrttanks  a  long  ttme  ago.  And,the  Lin- 
coln Ifamorlal  Is  Indeed  a  nice  slghfltt  up  at 
mght.  but  I  wonder  If  tt  isn't  some  sort  of  a 
paradox  considering  Mr.  Lincoln's  aversion  to 
extravagance. 

What  all  of  these  examples  point  to  is  a 
mark  of  symbolic  eommltment  to  conserva- 
tion which  really  has  to  begin  at  the  »«^eH^«4 
level  of  government.  Obviously,  since  real 
leadership  has  omargod.  which  is  committed 
to  energy  coaaarraUon.  bow  can  we  tell  tbe 
American  peapie  that  tbe  gas  tbay  use  to  get 
to  work  each  morning  ia  goli^  to  run  out 
wban  they  see  tbe  nonebalant  aUttudes  of  so 
many  of  us  here  In  Washington? 

In  tba  American  people  tbora  la  an  in- 
bot«u  dWlko  and  dlateuat  at  tboao  who 
ooatnl  oar  tnmur  auppliea.  A  meant  poU  in 
1  that  tfaa  Amortoaa 
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pio  fool  tbe  btaune  Uea  not  with  the  energy 
•owpanlaa.  but  with  tba  government.  Forty- 
nlna  percent  of  tboao  poUad  think  our  leaders 
am  unraaUatlc  and  lack  courage,  honesty.  #1^1 
nndaratandlng  in  our  energy  and  economic 
probmna.  This  speculation  and  suspicion  Is 
In  Itaelf  destructive  to  the  objective  of  sav- 
ing energy.  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  take 
tbo  Proeidant  and  Congmas  to  understand 
that  a  natkmal  commitment  to  aave  energy 
muaC  begin  with  an  example  from  toe  top. 

There  are  aome  other  mierestmg  aspects  to 
tbe  poU  I  Just  mentioned.  In  addition  to 
believing  the  lack  of  an  energy  policy  Is  the 
flault  of  the  government,  voters  do  not  feel 
•nergy,  per  se.  Is  our  major  problem.  Only 
38%  felt  that  the  development  of  a  satis- 
factory energy  program  wa.s  among  the  two 
most  critical  tesues  facing  the  country. 
Seventy-three  percent  felt  that  inflation  or 
the  rising  cost  of  living  was  one  of  our  two 
major  problems.  whUe  46',  felt  unemploy- 
ment and  the  lack  of  Jobs  was  one  of  our  two 
most  oritloal  issues.  I  couldat  agree  more. 

However,  I  believe  that  Is  exactly  the  point 
0*5^13  conference.  Our  economic  policieo.  our 
sucoem  m  lighting  Inflation,  and  our  ablUty 
to  pr.>vlde  for  full  employment  are  all  directly 
related  to  our  abUIty  to  come  up  with  an 
energy  poUcy  that  reoagulaes  that  produc- 
tivity ha  our  industrial  economy  is  direcUy 
rolatod  to  energy  use.  We  can  listen  to  Mr 
Greenspan  aud  Mr.  Simon  project  that  in 
about  a  year  we  sliould  begin  to  see  some 
healthy  signs  of  Improvement.  But,  I  wonder 
If  we  can  wait  that  long.  An  8  or  »';  unem- 
ptoyment  rate  tent  very  meaningful  to  an 
American  who  is  100%  unemploved.  And,  in 
dlsUicts  like  mine,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
ao  to  26%  overall  and  up  to  60'4  in  certain 
catogortes.  But,  while  levels  of  energy  con- 
sumption are  directly  reUted  to  the  economic 
activity  of  our  nation,  it  Is  not  a  one-to-une 
rrtatlonahlp.  -iiiere  are  a  lot  of  things  we 
could  be  doing  In  Congress  and  the  White 
House  that  would  help  squeeze  more  out  of 
our  energy  supplies  in  tbe  short  run. 

Right  now,  the  more  natural  gas  we  use 
lu  heating  hotnes  and  empty  oOice  building's 
meaaa  wo  can  use  ieaa  on  tbe  produeUve  side 
of  our  economy.  That  means  U  we  save  Ui 
one  area  we  can  use  it  in  another  area  that 
will  m?an  more  Jobs  for  our  unemployed. 

Btat  let  there  be  no  Illusions,  unless  we 
begin  U  find  other  energy  alternatives,  we 
*»n  ■«  the  day  of  focced  conservation  that 
wiU  cause  severe  econcnnic  stagnatton  This 
must  be  avoided  through  an  energy  develop- 
maat  direction  which  wUl  provide  employ- 
ment aud  direct  benefits  to  the  economy.  Otir 
fxiture  energy  policies  must  take  Into  con- 
rtdwatlon  their  Impact  on  the  economy  and 
8P«cU!cal!y  their  adverse  affect  on  employ- 
ment onMrtunltles. 

Afew  of  my  eoUeagues  have  realised  the 
importance  of  this  simultaneous  cr«ation  of 
energy  m  Jobs  and  have  sponsored  leguia- 
tion  which  calls  for  small  business  Incentives 
and  consximer  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  energy.  The  development  of 
solar  energy  will  create  thousands  of  manu- 
facAurlng,  marketing  and  diverse  Job  oppor- 
tunltlea.  while  rediKlng  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

The  Improvement  and  development  of  our 
nil  beds  and  tracks  will  offer  jobs  to  count- 
less individuals  while  enabling  us  to  effl- 
cieaUy  transport  our  most  abundant  energy 
source:  Coal. 

What  all  this  leads  to  Is  the  necessity  to 
direct  our  combined  efforts  at  something 
^>cfa  the  American  people  can  comprehend, 
benefit  from  and  participate  In.  The  Energy 
■••arch  and  Development  Administration 
tolU  rao  that  tliere  are  33  different  Ptederal 
agenclao  involved  In  energy  research  and  de- 
vekqmHnt.  They  farther  aay  that  the  mace 
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numbers  tovoived  here  cause  doUyed  action 
and  ambiguity.  I  think  that  m^  ««  1° 
Congreao  es|Mcted  KRDA  to  fuUflli  thu  ob- 
jective, but  we  nov  find  this  U  not  tbe  case 
The  Congress  must  be  able  to  bold  aomeone 
accountable  not  eveiy  agency  in  the  entire 
Kxecutive  Branch. 

The  President's  approach  to  this  problem 
has  been  his  most  recent  proposal  for  a  100 
bUUon  dollar  Energy  Development  Corpora- 
tion. I  believe  thU  would  further  remove 
CongresB  and  tbo  American  people  from 
energy  poUcy.  We  all  know  that  when  it 
comes  to  a  massive  project  such  as  this,  who- 
ever holds  the  prn-se  strings  controls  the  de- 
•veiopment.  direction  and  priorities.  I  believe 
such  an  independent  corporation  would  be  a 
grave  mistake.  I  believe  Congress  should  have 
direct  oversight  over  energy  poUcy. 

And,  I  also  believe  energy  policy  should  be 
centered  in  one  place  in  tbe  Executive 
Branch.  My  oa-n  personal  opinion  is  that 
KRDA  should  be  charged  with  this  respon- 
siMlity.  We  created  it  only  a  short  time  ago 
and  adding  another  bureaucracy  to  an  al- 
ready massive  bureaucracy  makes  no  sense 
to  me  at  aU.  However,  it  is  an  open  question 
It  is  iuteresung  to  note  that  tbe  same  Presi- 
dent who  vetoed  tbe  ChUd  Nutrition  Bill 
Education  Appropriations  and  tbe  PubUc 
Works  Bin  because  of  a  desire  to  cutback  on 
Pederal  expenditures  says  he  now  wants  to 
stwt  to  pay  for  this  new  corporation  wheti 
we  already  liave  a  qtwliaed  organisation 
given  proper  Oongresolonal  ovenigitt  it 
aeema  a  Uttle  ridlculoua  to  me  and  I  don't 
think  tbe  American  pecq>ie  should  stand  for 
it  or  be  aaked  to  pay  for  it. 

Let's  face  it.  Paying  for  it  is  tlie  re*l  rub 
in  the  whole  energy  hassle.  No  matter  what 
energy  policy  you  choose,  it's  going  to  cost 
money— <»r  more  specifically,  capital.  It's  go- 
ing to  mean  the  proceeds  from  the  capital  In- 
vested are  going  10  go  somewhere.  My  own 
preference    U    to    direct   our   energy   policy 
toward  creating  the  most  employment  and 
leaving  us  least  dependent  on  the  existing 
energy  cartel.  That's  why  I  believe  we  should 
pursue  solar  energy  in  aU  its  forms  as  our 
number  one  choice.  It  will  creato  more  Jobs 
and    require    leas    capital    than    any    other 
source.  Our  second  choice  I  beUeve  should 
be  to  clean  up  coal  and  use  It  imtil  we  per- 
fect fusion.  I,  myself,  do  not  feel  that  we 
have  established  the  safety  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  fusion  to  proceed  with  full  scale 
commercial  development  at  this  time.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  disagree  with  that  last  poel- 
tlon.  However,  the  mere  fact  that  a  nudear 
plant  requires  ipore  personnel  for  its  protec- 
tion than  its  operation  leads  me  to  believe 
we  have  reached   the  point  of  diminishing 
return  on  capital  investment  when  it  comes 
to    nuclear    energy    production.    Since    the 
President's  new  proposal  makes  It  clear  that 
no  matter  what  energy  program  is  pursued 
government  is  going  to  finance  the  project,  I 
believe  the  Congress  and  the  people  deserve 
more    from    their    tax   dollars    than    night- 
watchman   jobs,   while   the   existing  energy 
cartel  cleans  up  on  their  tax  dollars. 

We  could  go  on,  i>ut  I  think  a  number  of 
things  are  clear  from  this  conference.  First, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  government  financed 
energy  development  program.  Second,  I  be- 
lieve Congreos  must  maintain  oversight  over 
what  WiU  possibly  become  the  biggest  pub- 
lic works  project  since  tbe  China  Wall  or  at 
least  the  interstate  highway  system.  Third, 
the  only  new  source  of  energy  we  have  to  use 
now  la  conservation.  And.  untu  we  have  a 
top  to  bottom  commitment  from  the  govern- 
ment wo  can't  expect  It  anywhere  else  In  so- 
ciety. And  last,  our  energy  poUcy  haa  a  direct 
bearing  on  our  economic  health.  I  believe 
that  any  energy  policy  ahould  be  structured 
to  enhance  employment  and  job  develop- 
ment. 
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Tou  and  I  know  that  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant, yet  dlfllenlt  aopocto  ot  formulating 
energy  poUcy  la  tbo  ^hyalcal  impart  ot  our 
decision  on  tbo  onvlronment.  Whatew  «• 
choose  to  do  today  wUl  star*  no  in  tiM  faoo 
for  years  to  come^  An  incorroot  decision  eotdd 
lead  to  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  the  past  many  things  went  imnotlced 
or  were  dlaragardod  because  of  our  aoclety's 
desire  to  Improve  and  expand  our  industrial- 
ized lives.  Tbla  doolro  led  to  a  point  of  dls- 
concem  where  the  material  wants  of  our 
citizens  overshadowed  the  destructive  re- 
sults. 

Then  a  funny  thing  began  to  hi4>pen.  Fbr 
tbe  flnt  time,  rlvera  which  wore  onoe  abun- 
dant with  fish  now  only  contain  refuse. 
People  began  to  oough  wben  they  took  a 
deep  breath,  and  every  day  bocamo  hazy  be- 
hind the  miat  of  industrialization. 

Interest  groups  began  to  form  and  con- 
cerned citizens  began  to  join  these  organi- 
zations protesting  tbe  mis-management  of 
our  lands.  Bepresentatlves  were  told  to  act 
swiftly  to  rectify  the  situation  or  pay  the 
consequencea  at  the  next  election.  We  began 
to  implement  legislation  and  efforts  on  a  na- 
tional level,  aimed  at  everyone  from  big  busi- 
ness to  the  weekend  camper.  The  cleaning 
of  America  not  only  became  our  country's 
highest  priority,  but  also  tbe  concern  of 
every  American.  The  commitment,  which 
energy  conservation  lacks,  clearly  bad  the 
strong  supiwrt  of  all  of  us. 

Today  we  are  obviously  In  somewhat  of 
a  dilemma.  We  have  several  dUncult  deci- 
sions to  make.  We  are  being  asked  to  hold 
automobUe  pollution  devices  at  tlielr  present 
effectiveness  in  order  to  cut  back  on  gaso- 
line consumption.  We  are  initiating  massivo 
off-shore  oil  eqAoration  and  drilling  proj- 
ects. We  are  realizing  the  importance  ot  min- 
ing our  lands  for  the  coal  they  contain.  Wo 
are  speaking  about  building  1000  nuclear 
plants  which  potentially  could  prove  fatal. 
And  finally,  we  are  cutting  into  our  moun- 
tains attempting  to  extract  oil  shale. 

This  Is  truly  a  largo  xwlce  to  pay  for  our 
energy  needs  and  therefore,  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  we  dont  set  ovirselves  back  years 
by  bad  policy  decisions  made  here  In  Wash- 
ington. Whatever  energy  legisiatioa  is  passed 
by  the  Oongress  cannot  be  detrimental  to 
our  envlronmeat.  Uhforttmately,  the  two 
competing  Bis  prolong  tbe  formulation  of 
a  long  term  strategy  which  Is  sensible  and 
productive.  A  perfect  example  of  this  Is  the 
strip  mining  bill  which  came  before  Con- 
gress earlier  this  year.  President  Ford  vetoed 
this  bill  because  he  felt  that  the  need  for  ooal 
far  outweighed  tbe  environmental  questions 
arising  from  stirface  mining. 

Energy,  the  environmental  and  unemploy- 
ment, are  so  closely  intertwined  tliat  unless 
we  begin  to  choose  measures  which  do  not 
neglect  one  area,  there  Is  little  chance  for 
legislative  acceptance.  The  entire  subject 
has  reached  proportions  which  must  be 
dealt  with  now,  and  our  first  step  Is  to  get 
the  American  people  Involved.  From  there 
we  must  map  out  a  clear  path  which  will 
lead  us  toward  a  position  of  Independence 
as  well  as  provide  us  with  environmental  im- 
provements and  employment  opportunities. 
Only  with  these  requirements  met  can 
this  Congress,  or  this  nation,  ever  formu- 
late reasonable  and  effective  energy  poUcy. 
Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  I  beUevo  Dr. 
Commoner  and  the  other  scientists  at  8IFI 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  organizing  this 
conference.  I  believe  that  regularly  sched- 
uled SIPI  conferences  might  be  a  meaning- 
ful contribution  to  our  efforts  to  develop  a 
national  energy  policy  that  makes  sense. 

I  look  fM'ward  to  future  seminars  and  to 
participating  in  tbis  learning  process  with 
yotL 
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Mr.  W<W  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  HH.  9924,  legislation 
authorlzlag  an  American  Women's  Con- 
ference to  prepare  a  national  program  of 
legislative  and  private  sector  action  to 
eliminate  InequUiea  directed  at  the 
women  of  our  Nation. 

In  recent  years  we  have  considered 
many  bins  axKl  programs  directed  against 
discrimination  of  rae  minority  group  or 
another  In  onr  society.  In  this  Instance, 
we  are  recognizing  and  opposing  dis- 
crimination against  a  majority — ^women. 
Without  itemising  the  lengthy  Ust  of 
well-known  and  rsoognlaed  forms  ot  dis- 
crimination, It  is  sufficient  to  say  it  ts 
widesprMd  and  long  overdue  for  correc- 
tion. 

MUch  progress  has  been  made  toward 
establishing  eotudlty  between  men  and 
women  and  the  Integration  of  women 
into  the  ecomomlc,  occupational,  political, 
and  social  activities  of  our  country.  How- 
ever, much  ronalBS  to  be  done.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely vital  that  this  Issue  be  pursued 
with  renewed  vigor. 

Tlie  Important  goals  of  International 
Women's  Year  197S  have  been  set.  To 
Insure  that  these  soals  are  not  lost  from 
sifl^,  progress  to  date  must  be  evaluated 
and  future  advancements  planned.  Those 
are  tnme  of  the  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Much  of  tiie  strength  of  the  t7nited 
States  derives  from  Its  ability  to  adapt 
■with  the  changes  and  needs  <tf  the  times. 
The  time  has  come  to  eliminate  archaic, 
outdated,  and  unfair  practices  and  social 
concepts  whldi  have  for  so  long  pre- 
vented equal  status  for  women  In  our 
society. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  recognize  that  prog- 
ress Is  being  made  or  that  practices  of  the 
past  must  be  eliminated.  Positive  action 
must  be  taken  to  focus  natkmal  atten- 
tion on  the  methods  whereby  this  can  be 
accomplished  and  concrete  programs 
planned  for  seeing  they  are  carried  out 
H.R.  9924  proposes  Just  such  action. 
The  proposed  National  Women's  Confer- 
ence provides  a  long-needed  platform 
whereby  the  sentiments  and  aspirations 
of  women  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  all  social  and  ec<»omic  levels 
of  its  society  may  be  combined  into  a 
single  program.  Tlie  need  to  eliminate 
the  wiaespread  inequality  of  women  is 
obvious.  It  Is  ];>artlcularly  fitting  in  this 
year  of  the  200th  observance  of  our 
revidution  to  establish  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal"  that  the  true  fruits  of  that 
revolution  are  no  kxiger  denied  American 
women.  The  time  has  come  to  continue 
our  revolution  to  insure  that  all  human- 
kind are  equal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  favor- 
ably this  bill  which  would  do  much  to- 
ward furthering  tMs  effort. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  is  again  kicking  aroimd  the 
idea  of  naticmwide  voter  registration  by 
postcard.  TMs  idea  is  no  better  today 
than  when  it  was  first  proposed. 

Adoption  of  postcard  registration 
would  create  one  more  costly  and  un- 
necessary Federal  bureaucratic  agency. 
Cost  estimates  range  anywhere  from  $30 
million  to  $500  million.  Our  Nation  does 
not  need  this  additional  expense.  Nor 
does  It  need  another  grotQ)  of  Washing- 
ton bureaucrats  Intruding  into  a  matter 
that  is  better  left  to  the  States. 

I  know  that  in  my  ou-n  district  elec- 
tion officials  go  out  of  their  way  to  pro- 
vide eligible  citizens  an  opportunity  to 
register  to  vote.  Some  jpeople  may  still 
consider  the  registration  process  to  be 
too  great  a  burden.  But  as  a  Washing- 
ton Star  editorial  has  noted,  surely  hav- 
ing to  go  and  register  in  person  is  a  min- 
imum requirement  of  concerned  citizen- 
ship. 

Following  Is  the  full  text  of  the  edi- 
torial from  the  October  18  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star : 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  18.  197E1 

POSTCABDS  Km  POLTTICS 

One  of  the  hot  qnestlons  Congress  may  be 
liandllng  aobn  io  ttat  long-delayed  idea  of 
nattonwide  voter  roglotratton  by  postcard.  We 
hope  tbte  ffl-eoncelved  plan  will  be  delayed  a 
good  wtiUa  longw — ^In  fact,  into  infinity. 

Tbe  country  does  not  need  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy,  assigned  to  flood  the  nation 
with  postcards  with  which  anyone  might 
register.  Apart  from  what  this  could  do  to 
the  integrity  of  elections  If  It  were  mis- 
handled, which  Is  not  unlikely  from  wlkkt 
we  know  of  vast  federal  paperwork  venttipes 
of  the  past,  the  cost  and  principle  must  be 
conaidered. 

Estimates  of  tbe  former  have  ranged  from 
$30  million  to  $500  mllUon,  which  is  to  say 
that  nobody  knows.  Bending  out  enough 
poetoard  fosms  for  tbe  whole  American  adult 
populace  could  swarm  Into  a  klng-alaed  op- 
eration, as  anyone  familiar  v-lth  tbe  multl- 
pUcatlou  of  bureaucratic  processes  knows  too 
woU. 

The  administrative  problems  could  prove 
enormous,  if  tbe  system  were  not  simplified 
to  the  utmost,  which  is  not  what  the  federal 
government  is  good  at.  By  itseU.  tbe  transfer 
of  postcard  registrations  to  state  voter  rolls 
in  the  brief  time  between  the  enrollment 
deadline  and  the  next  election  could  be  a 
wild  experience.  But  unless  the  system  were 
complicated  with  strong  safeguards  against 
abuse,  elections  might  be  corrupted  with 
fraudulent  reglstrationa. 

In  any  case,  voter  enrollment  is  a  field  Iteet 
left  to  tiie  statea,  \k-ltbout  any  such  intrusion 
by  Congress  as  to  tbe  mechanics.  Reimy. 
they  have  been  doing  rather  well  at  It.  Of 
course  they  would  retain  tbe  administering 
power,  but  there  is  no  crying  need  to  load 
them  with  this  costly  and  complex  burden, 
with  strings  going  back  to  Washington. 

The  matter  of  principle  in  another  thing, 
having  to  do.  no  doubt,  witti  our  eoal  to 
remove  exertion  from  Just  about  everyfblng. 


UtHm  toom^tiy  «•  wUl  vot*  iat«  tiia  TV  art. 
KDd  rMMot  wayvtar*  to  flMb  ik»  aatUnua 
TCSoKam  At*  minutes.  But  surely  having 
to  fo  KOA  leglstte  in  person  la  »  mimtnum 
requlimeBt  at  Qonoemad  dttsenshlp.  Mora 
plMW«ff#sciibrstloa  hare  Mon  mate  avau- 
able  by  many  dttes  and  localities,  so  as  to 
case  miat  Itttle  strain  tb«e  Is  to  it.  Anyone 
vbo  wont  make  tbiM  small  effort  lent  tery 
interested  In  aelf-aspreasloa  at  tbe  polls.  In 
tact  a  nigli  percentage  of  those  who  do 
bother  «o  register  sridora  tfiow  vtp  at  the 
poUs. 

How  effective  would  the  posteard  method 
b*  In  hwinn  the  votar  turnout?  How  in- 
terested l»  TotlBg  are  the  peopla  who  will 
not  now  ai^Mnd  tbe  effort  to  register?  Not 
very,  partiayn  But 'the  Democratic  majority 
in  Ooni^resa  ssapn  almost  rsady  to  whoop 
this  ptam  througlb^  on  tbe  aasitmptton  that  a 
mtfHtiitfa  of  Bon»totsr>  (mainly  among  the 
Haa  a«vaBta«aa.  aaen  as  potmtua  new  Dem- 
eaata)  wm  plunge  htto  active  democracy 
via  the  maUboB. 

It  the  fain  is  no  more  than  a  trickle, 
as  soma  observers  expect,  we  may  be  caught 
with  another  misbegotten  federal  experiment 
that  is  much  harder  to  stop  than  It  was  to 
stwt. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

as  a  tflreot  ptovocatlon,  whBe  Thailand  says 
they  are  easMittal  In  trying  to  stop  tha  smug- 
gling of  arma  firom  laoe  into  northnn  and 
northeastern  provlneee  where  Oommunlst 
•Insurgents  are  becoming  Increasingly  active. 
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OUN  CGtmuyL:  THE  BEST  WAY  TO 
CURB  ASSASSINATIONS 
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THE  NEXT  DOMINO  TILTS  AGAIN 

V.  — "    •  ' 

g     HON.  LARsf  McDonald 

K'  or  oaoasu 

f     IN  TRB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday.  October  20.  1975 

"bix.  McDONAU)  of  Oeorgla.  Mr. 
^leaker,  for  those  Memben  who  feel 
that  tbe  flghting  and#d  In  SoiOhMkBt  Asia 
«iMD  tbe  muted  SUtot  left  or  ihat  some- 
how ttie  '^vestltates  ol  cotonlidtam"  were ' 
at  the  roet  of  aO  problems  in  Southeast 
Aala,  thej  mJght  wen  ponder  the  latest 
•UieMluu  of  Laos  against  Thailand.  The 
LoBdaa  DaSy  Tdegraph  of  October  14, 
1978,  dceerlbee  a  serious  tiUh  between 
tfaa  two  powers.  Does  anyone  hear  a 
domlDotilttacr 

\     The  article  follows: 

^.     (From  tbe  Daily  Telegraph.  Oct.  14, 1975] 

f  (By  John  UoBeth) 

Thai  fighter-bombers  have  attacked  Pathet 
Lao  positions  on  the  Mekong  Rlvar  In  the 
most  serious  claA  alnca  tbe  Communist 
take  oear  In  Laca. 

Ihe  aircraft  were  called  in  on  Sunday  after 
two  Thai  navy  palarol  boats  came  under 
roekat.  grenade  and  automatic  we^ion  fire 
fraa  the  Laotian  aide  of  the  river,  HO  miles 
North-east  of  "-"e*-'* 

The  planea  soared  a  direct  hit  on  a  rlver- 
Blda  banker  from  whtedi  Pathet  Lao  soldiers 
were  directing  their  attack  on  the  patrol 
boats. 

The  boats  w««  badly  damaged  in  the  clash, 
whldt  earns  as  Pathet  Iao  qwkesmen  lashed 
out  at  so-called  Thai  provocations  along  the 
nvardvlng  fia<Hlan  celebrations  matldng 
the  SOOk  annlvsrsary  of  ths  end  of  Prench 
rolawlsl  rule. 

Ai  least  flva  serious  incidents  have  been 
vsported  at  vartoua  polnu  on  the  river  in  the 
paM  waek.  Last  Thursday  five  Pathet  Lao 
aoldlan  vara  killed  In  a  battle  involving  land 
and  riser  ioreaa  West  of  Vientiane. 

llaj.-aen.  Ohartcbal  Chnophavan,  the  Thai 
Focalgn  mnlatar,  la  eipected  to  visit  Laos 
soon  tax  an  effort  to  resolve  border  troubles. 

The  Pathet  Lao  regard  Thai  river  patrols 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 
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Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
wave  of  assassination  attempts  under- 
scores the  urgent  need  for  tough  gun  oon- 
trol  legislation.  As  in  every  other  attempt 
on  the  life  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  two  would-be  assassins  of 
President  Ford  used  firearms.  As  in  four 
of  the  five  previous  efforts  to  murder  a 
President,  the  assailants  used  easily 
transported  and  concealed  handgims. 

An  article  by  Norman  Pearlstlne  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
September  12  pointed  out  the  rrtation- 
shlp  between  the  availability  of  firearms 
and  the  Incidence  of  assassinations.  In 
JUTan.  where  a  tough  gun  control  law 
bars  the  private  possession  of  firearms, 
there  have  been  six  assassination  at- 
tempts since  World  War  n.  The  difficulty 
tn  obtaining  flreamifl  prevented  tboe 
would-be  assassins. from  utilizdng  guns, 
which  are  clearly  tbe  most  effective  weap- 
ons for  the  commission  of  such  crtmee. 
As  a  result,  only  one  of  these  attacks 
-resulted  in  a  f ataUty.  It  is  apparrat  that 
In  addition  to  reducing  the  goieral  erlme 
rate,  stringent  gun  control  laws  also  re- 
duce dramatically  the  likelihood  of  po- 
litical assassination. 

Z  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  ban  the  private  possession  of  the 
favoriate  wei^Mn  of  the  annaflflin — the 
handgun.  I  commend  the  following  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  urge  them  to  enact 
meaningful  gun  oontrol  legislation  be- 
fbre  another  individual  buys  a  handgun 
and  attempts  to  kill  the  President. 

Tbe  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  WaU  Street  Jbumal,  Sept.  13. 1076] 
Japamcsb   AasAsstifs   Havk   a   Hioh   PAn.T7BE 

Rats,  Thamks  to  Extsemixt  Stsict  Ouk- 

Oomaoi,  Law 

(By  Norman  Pearlstlne) 
Tokyo. — President  Pord,  who  yesterday 
was  wearing  a  buUetproof  vest  under  his 
Jacket  in  pubUc,  lent  the  only  bead  of  state 
who  has  to  worry  about  the  dangers  of  pub- 
lic appearances. 

A  sssnni  nations  have  become  practically  a 
global  problem,  and  here  in  Japan  acts  of 
violence  directed  at  public  figures  are  about 
as  common  as  in  the  VB.  But  in  J^mui,  as- 
saasinatlon  attempts  seldom  suooeed. 

The  reason:  Japan  has  one  of  the  world's 
toughest  gun-control  laws,  so  the  would-be 
assasBlnii  usually  resort  to  such  things  as 
firebombs,  knives  and  unwleldly  clubs.  And 
while  a  person  killed  by  a  knife  Is  Just  as 
dead  as  one  ahot  with  a  M,  a  gnnleaa  aaaas- 
stai  obviously  hsa  a  far  more  dlfflcxUt  Job 
getting  within  the  target's  range.  And  If  be 
gets  there,  disarming  him  U  far  easier. 


Three  months  ago,  for  emnpla^  an  as 
sallaat  aUpped  past  tha  bodygnvds  sur- 
Rnmdlag  J^ianaae  Prima  MtnMar  Takeo 
MUd.  knocked  him  to  ttM  gionnl  and  tried 
to  attatdc  him  with  a  five-lnoh-Iong  knife 
But  tfte  waapon  was  aasUy  wrested  from" 
him,  and  the  incident  is  scarcely  remem- 
bered here. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Japan  has 
seen  at  least  a  balf-doaen  serious  attempts 
at  poUtlcal  assassination  and  soorca  of  1m- 
serlous  attacks  on  prominent  poUtlcal  fig. 
urea.  The  reeldenee  of  Poielgn  Minister  KU- 
chl  Mlyacawa  was  attacked  this  week  by 
five  men  beUeved  to  be  protesting  the  Japa- 
nese emperor's  oomlng  visit  to  ths  UJ3.  (Mr. 
Mlyaaawa  was  at  the  foreign  mmistry  when 
the  atta<A  occurred.) 

FATAUrr   IB  TXAIS  AOO 

But  because  of  the  tough  gun-control  law 
giuis  weren't  used  In  any  of  these  attacks 
In  only  one  Instance,  a  knife  attack  on  the 
head  of  Japan's  Socialist  Party  16  years 
ago,  were  the  Injuriee  fatal.  MiMreover,  the 
law  u  also  one  reason  why  Japan's  overall 
crime  rate  is  extremely  low. 

The  60-page  statute,  entlUed  the  "Law 
ControUlng  Possession  of  Phwarms  and 
Swords."  prohibits  almost  aU  private  citi- 
zens from  having  guns  or  other  dangerous 
weapons.  Possession  of  toy  and  model  pistols 
is  also  prohibited  If  they  look  too  much 
like  the  real  thing.  Antique  guns  are  permit- 
ted if  they  are  properly  registered  with  the 
national  CiUtural  Affairs  Agency  and  with 
the  local  pubUc-safety  office.  But  importing 
of  antique  gims  was  severely  restricted  In 
April  after  it  was  discovered  that  many  such 
guns  still  worked. 

Illegal  possession  can  bring  up  to  five  years 
In  prison  and  a  $1,000  fine.  Sportsmen  who 
compete  in  international  pistol  and  rifle 
nwtohes  can  possess  firearms,  and  some  ref- 
erees use  signal  guns  to  start  athletic  con- 
tests. 

TOKYO'S  aomcmi  satx 
Untu  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Japanese 
police  carried  sabers.  In  recent  years,  they 
have  been  armed  with  .S8-callber  pistols,  but 
they  are  rarely  used.  Japimese  prison  giurds 
don't  carry  guna. 

Although  no  one  knows  how  many  illegal 
guns  there  are,  c^Bclal  crime  statisttca  sug- 
gest the  number  is  very  smalL  Thai*  were  189 
murdera  In  Tokyo  in  1974  (comparad  with 
more  than  1,600  In  New  York) ,  and  only  one 
Involved  firearms.  Ihara  ware  1,706  reported 
murdera  In  all  Japan  last  year,  but  only  72, 
or  about  4%  Involved  guns.  A  ^okeaman  f<» 
the  National  Police  Agency  adds  that  fire- 
arms were  Involved  In  less  than  2%  of  the 
armed  robberies  committed  In  Japan  last 
year. 

Police  contend  that  most  of  the  Ulegal  guns 
In  Japan  are  controlled  and  used  by  orga- 
nized crime.  Alwut  136,000  mobsters  (caUed 
"Yakuza")  belong  to  about  S/MO  gangs  in 
Japan.  Most  of  the  3,7a2  guns  confiscated  by 
police  last  year  were  taken  from  alleged  gang- 
sters. Police  say  that  nearly  90%  of  all  crimes 
Involving  firearms  were  committed  by  gang- 
sters— often  against  other  gangsters. 

Many  Ulegal  guns  smuggled  into  Japan  in 
the  past  came  from  the  UjB.,  Oermany,  and 
Southeast  Asia,  polios  stotistics  indicate.  But 
tightened  customs  Inspections  In  recent  years 
have  sharply  curbed  such  smuggling.  So  now 
some  demand  for  guns  is  being  met  by  enter- 
prising craftsmen  who  convert  toy  and  model 
pistols  Into  working  wei^xms.  Kojl  Adacbl,  an 
inspector  in  the  National  PoUce  Agency's 
safety  division,  says  that  such  makeshift 
weapons  were  used  in  828  reported  crimes  last 
year,  up  from  only  23  incidents  five  years  ago. 

FXOMKCS  XKAOrnON 

In  the  U.S.,  the  gun-control  Issue  has 
heated  up  again  since  the  attempt  on  Presi- 
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dent  Pord's  Ufe  In  California  last  Friday. 
Handgun  sales  average  3.5  million  a  year, 
and  citizens  own  about  40  million  such 
weapons.  More  than  10,000  AmarlGans  am 
killed  by  handguns  each  year.  Naverthalaaa, 
Congress  seems  ttnlikely  to  enact  any  of  the 
90  pending  gun-oontrOl  bills  this  year.  Legis- 
lation recommended  by  President  Ford  to 
ban  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  cheap 
"Saturday-mght  speotal,"  moreover,  wouldn't 
affect  such  weapons  as  the  .46-callber  hand- 
gun csrrled  by  Lynette  Promme  In  the  at- 
tempt on  bis  life. 

But  tbe  pioneer  tradition  and  the  Con- 
stitutional "right  to  keep  and  bear  arms" 
make  the  U.S.  something  of  a  different  oase 
from  Japan.  "Prom  the  beginning,  Ameri- 
cans felt  a  need  to  protect  themselves  and 
demanded  the  right  to  bear  arms,"  says 
Katsublko  Nishimura,  a  crlmlnal-law  pro- 
fessor at  Aoyama  Oukuln  University  In 
Tokyo.  "But  the  Japanese  don't  feel  such  a 
desperate  need  for  self-protection,"  he  adds 
Mr.  Adacbl  of  the  pKillce  agency  notes 
that  Bldeyoshl  Toyotoml,  a  ISth  Centiuy 
military  leader,  forbade  most  of  the  public 
but  not  the  Samtval  warrior  class,  from 
owning  awords.  Itet  ptdallittloa  was  ex- 
tended to  all  civlUans  In  the  lato  19th  Cen- 
tury. Legend  has  it  that  the  first  gun  was 
brought  to  Japan  by  a  shipwrecked  Portu- 
guese m  1543.  While  the  military  class  sub- 
sequently became  interested  in  guns,  the  ci- 
vilian popxilatlon  never  did. 

Firearms  gained  popularity  In  the  1930b, 
especUOly  among  young  mUltary  offleen 
bent  on  ai— iHBliiailun  of  poUtlcal  olBolals. 
Prime  Mimster  Takeshi  Inukal  was  tibot  to 
death  by  a  group  of  young  Naval  oOoan  In 
1932.  Four  years  later,  three  top  govam- 
ment  officials.  Including  Finance  Minister 
Kcreklyo  TMkahaShl,  were  fatally  shot  by  a 
group  of  army  offloers. 

Strtot  oonttols  on  the  use  of  guns  were 
imposed  on  tba  Japansae  hy  UJ3.  oocupatton 
forces  after  World  war  IX.  Tha  present  gun- 
control  Uw  was  Unyj^mented  In  19&g.  Staoe 
then,  thara  has  baan  «m  imlltlnnl  aaaawliia 
tlon  Involving  a  Japanese  gun,  but  it  took 
place  outside  Japan.  Last  year,  Mun  Se 
Kwang,  a  Kcrean  Uvtng  m  Japan,  stcde  a 
gun  from  a  police  station  In  Japan  and 
smuggled  It  to  Seoul.  Ha  need  it  la  aa  a^aaa- 
slnatlm  atteoopt  against  South  Kcna  Pna- 
ident  Park  Chung  Haa.  Ut.  Park  eao^ied  In- 
jury, but  hto  wife  was  kUled  by  a  stray  bul- 
let  fired  by  Mr.  Mun. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  EULALIA 
DOMAQALA 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  n.LiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MondAty.  October  20,  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  11th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, suffered  a  great  loss  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Sister  Eulaha  Domagala,  assistant 
to  the  mother  general  of  the  Sisters  of 
Resurrection,  on  Sunday,  October  12,  in 
Rome,  Italy. 

Sister  ExfiaUa  was  a  strong  spiritual 
leader  and  Influence  for  good  in  our  ccan- 
munlty  and  the  results  of  her  outstand- 
ing work  will  serve  as  living  memorial  to 
her  strength  of  character  and  her  inspir- 
ing concern  for  the  wdl-belng  of  her  fel- 
low man. 

During  her  lifelong  career  of  service  to 
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the  residents  of  our  northwest  side  Ctil- 
cago  comlbunlty.  Sister  Eulalia  was  the 
directress  of  novices  at  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Province  for  20  years  and 
then  served  as  the  provlndtd  superior  of 
the  Province  for  an  additional  18  years. 

As  the  provincial  superior.  Sister  Eu- 
lalia was  a  most  creative  and  far-seeing 
leader,  for  it  was  during  her  period  of 
leadership  that  the  new  Resurrection 
High  School  was  built  in  1963.  She  also 
SOTved  as  president  of  the  Sisters'  Gov- 
erning Board  of  Resurrection  Hospital, 
which  in  addition  to  the  high  school,  is 
located  in  my  congressional  district. 

At  tiie  beginning  of  her  long,  selfless, 
and  dedicated  career.  Sister  Eulalfa 
taught  at  Resurrection  Academy,  St. 
Mary  of  the  Angels  School,  and  also  at 
the  old  Resttnectlon  High  School. 

Sister  Eulalia  win  long  be  remembered 
by  an  of  us.  whom  she  served  with  sp&lt- 
ual  strength  and  with  total  dedication 
to  high  principle.  Mrs.  Annunslo  and  I 
extend  our  devest  snnpatfay  to  her  two 
brothers,  John  and  Bruno  Domagala,  and 
their  families. 


DIRECT  MARKETmO  FROM 
FARMER  TO  CONSUMER 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OAurosma 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  BXPBISENTATrVES 

Monday,  October  20,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  world  food  crisis  Is  an  end- 
less conflict  of  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional needs  that  we  all  must  contend 
with  In  some  f  Mm  or  another.  Such  needs 
can  for  the  highest  food  production  lev- 
els possible,  and  oar  fanners  have  re- 
sponded admirably  with  record  crops  in 
1975.  But  food  prices  continue  to  rise 
due  to  many  expected  and  unexpected 
circumstances,  such  as  the  energy  crisis 
wUdi  has  raised  the  cost  of  almost  all 
commodities  in  this  energy-intensive 
food  processing  and  distributing  system 
we  have.  Food  budgets  have  doubled  and 
OUT  people  are  Justifiably  worried  over 
this  continuing  trend  of  Inflationary  food 
prices. 

In  an  endeavor  to  meet  this  problem 
with  an  answer  that  wlU  hd^p  both  our 
urban  consumers  and  our  farmers,  my 
distinguished  o<d]eague,  Mr.  Vigoiuto  of 
Pennsylvania,  Introduced  the  "fanner- 
to-consumer  direct  marketing  bill"  which 
promotes  the  use  of  direct  marketing 
through  farmer's  markets,  food  co-ope, 
and  the  like.  Through  such  mechanisms 
of  distribution,  we  can  provide  fresh, 
nutritious  food  prodoets  to  our  citizens 
which  cost  less  than  the  packaged,  proc- 
essed food  they  flnd  In  the  large  super- 
markets today.  The  farmer,  who  Is  pres- 
ently only  receiving  about  37  cents  of 
each  dollar  spent  on  his  food  products, 
will  be  able  to  get  a  better  profit  while 
the  consumer  gets  a  lower  cost. 

I  wholly  support  this  legislation,  which 
has  already  been  reported  out  of  the 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
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Marketing  to  the  FuU  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. I  urge  my  coUeagues  on  that  com- 
mittee and  of  the  whole  House  to  add 
their  vote  to  mine.  The  citizens  of  this 
country,  especially  In  our  luban  areas, 
need  to  reestablish  a  direct  link  with  our 
fanners.  Such  a  connection  will  hope- 
fully eliminate  the  misunderstandings 
that  liave  developed  regarding  the  rising 
food  price  levels  and  the  quality  of  food, 
whfle  it  promotes  lower  costs  and  less 
energy  utilization.. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Don  Rothenberg,  education  director  and 
assistant  manager  of  a  consumer  cooper- 
ative in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  to  Mr.  Lather 
Wallace,  director  of  the  food  and  agri- 
culture department  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  summarizes  a  direct  mar- 
keting experiment  that  was  conducted  by 
the  co-op.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself. 
I  hol>e  my  fellow  Representatives  will 
consider  Its  content. 

The  letter  follows: 

COVSmtESS  COOITOATIVE  OF 

Berkxuct,  Inc., 
Richmond.  Calif..  September  22,  1975. 
Mr.  LuTRaa  T.  WAUJkca, 
Director.  Department  of  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture, Stmte  of  California,  1226  N  Street, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

DBA*  Tin:  Tou  had  requested  a  written 
analysis  of  the  cling  peach  experiment  for 
your  Departaient  and  other  Interested  per- 
sona. Wa  have  delayed  responding  untn  ail 
llM  flguraa  were  available,  and  are  pleased 
now  to  ahai*  the  information  with  you. 

Aa  baokgro\ind  to  the  experiment,  we  note 
the  foUowlng  events: 

1.  At  a  meeting  on  June  4,  1976,  with  vou 
and  other  staff  persons  and  consumer  repre- 
sentatives, we  expressed  our  concern  about 
tha  waste  of  edible  produce  tn  California. 

a.  On  July  g,  Co-<^  representatives  met 
with  a  group  of  farmers  in  the  Fresno  area 
to  discuss  poaabila  direct  purchase  of  fruits 
and  vegetablea.  In  tha  course  of  that  meeting 
facts  ahotttttie  waste  were  confirmed.  The 
moat  cooaervattva  estimate  of  those  present 
was  that  3S%  of  the  edible  produce  grown  lu 
OaUfomla  never  reaches  the  retell  market- 
place. We  were  aware,  of  course,  that  there 
are  several  reasons  for  this  waste  and  begaji 
to  explore  solutions. 

3.  On  July  18,  I  wrote  to  you  accepting 
your  kind  Invitation  to  serve  on  an  Ad  Hoc 
Advisory  Committee.  In  this  letter,  we  re- 
quested date  from  your  Department  "indi- 
cating the  estimated  quality  and  dollar  value 
of  vegetablea  and  fruit  which  are  not  picked, 
are  plowed  under,  are  rejected  by  the  county 
Inspectors,  or  are  dumped  for  any  other  rea- 
sons." 

4.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee in  your  office  on  July  21,  I  repeated  this 
request  and  we  were  informed  that  there 
were  at  least  five  California  crops  which 
would  probably  l>e  in  sxuplus  this  season; 
cUng  peaches,  pears,  wine  gn4>es.  lettuce  and 
aprlcote.  I  offered,  on  behalf  of  our  Co-op 
management,  to  cocq>erate  in  an  experimen- 
tal retailing  of  one  or  more  of  these  surplu.s 
crops.  I  indicated  that  we  were  determined 
to  proceed  within  three  weeks  and  requested 
a  good  faith  reaction  by  the  Departoient  to 
save  the  siu^lus  and  make  It  available  to 
Calif  oruia  consumers.  Tour  resi>onae  was  that 
the  Department  would  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  such  an  experiment  and  would  be 
in  touch  with  us. 

5.  On  August  1,  we  received  a  phone  can 
from  Rex  KCOee  of  your  Department  and 
Ron  Scbviler  of  the  Cling  Paach  Association 
expressing  intorast  In  *««g<""l"e  the  experi- 
ment. Numerous  phoma  oaUa  and  meetings 
took  place  In  a  completely  cooperative  man- 
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J  tlM  Oepartmant,  Mr.  Schuier.  and 
Urn  Ow-op. 

«.  On  Ibundaf ,  Augiut  7,  •  truck  with  13 
caanerjr  blm  ot  dins  bwcHm  urticd  at  our 
Wwhooae.  Th«  truck  1m«  been  n-routed  to 
P»<  o'  our  reteu  stores  to  make  use  <a  a 
special  Hft  truck  for  unloading,  since  the 
Wnswere  stacked  In  a  way  that  made  the 
normal  warahouee  equipment  inadequate. 
We  rented  aaoMwr  tmek  and  deUvered  the 
13  bins  to  our  retail  markets. 

7.  On  Vriday.  August  «.  Mr.  ICcOee,  Mr. 
Schiller.  Mr.  Roy  Bryant  (Co-op  General 
^^^Vr),  Mr.  John  Kltamata  (Co-op  Pro- 
^Jftwe^  Buyer),  Ms.  Ltnda  Akullan  (Co-op 
■Voara  member).' and  l  met  at  the  Geary 
■'■<•*  <*-«1^  ta  Walmit  Creek  to  ln^>ect  the 
psM^aa  and  to  observe  oonsumer  reaetton. 
4U:  unseat  were  pleased  with  the  quaUty  of 
^«  Ikutt  and  the  Immediate  favorable  re- 
«anm  oC  jtttoppers.  Thfre  was  no  advance 
pCMIelty.  We  posted,  the  enclosed  signs  on 
the  Wns  and  distributed'  both  a  Home  Xoon- 
■otelst  hand-out  sheet  and  a  questionnaire 
at  Hm  bins.  Baaed  upon  the  initial  favorable 
reqwnse  we  Increased  the  order  for  cling 
peaches,  subject  to  personal  Inspection  of  the 
owhsBda  by  Messrs.  Schuier  and  Kltamata 
on  Augusts. 

••  Vtom  August  0  thru  17  an  additional 
164  bins  were  shipped  to  the  Oo-op  for  sale 
In  our  stores.  We  estimate  that  I2.s%  of  the 
total  ataJpnent  U  188  bins  was  not  sold,  ei- 
ther because  of  tn^Mctlon  rejecUon  or  cus- 
tomsra  rtlssatlsfartlnn.  OneTanner  shipped 
P— oh—  at  poor  quality  and  this  did  cause 


».  On  August  13.  a  news  eonferenoe  was 
held  at  the  Co-op's  new  Northpolnt  CUiter 
In  aan  PKanelsoo  to  annnimce  the  experi- 
ment to  the  general  publio.  In  mit^M^^  to 
Co-^  ofllcUls.  you  and  Mr.  Schulsr  were 
prsasnt  and  answered  questions  ftt>m  the 
madia  septaaentaUyes.  Um.  Boss  Bird  sent  a 
messaga  to  the  oonteanee. 

10.  Tba  aOSct  of  the  sale  of  cling  peaches 
In  our  stosas  waa  to  Immediate y  reduce  the 
aato  of  feeestona  pearhes.  than  prload  at  39 
eanto  a  pound.  Hbereeer.  tlM  to«nl  salea  In 
Mr  protfwsa  department  Inntassed  over  our 
iMdget  projeetlona  daring  the  peelod  at  the 
oUOB  PM*  aalas.  In  other  woa^  sboppan 
pnashsssd  ■aora  fniU  and  vegetablea  of  all 
ktada  along  with  their  cling  peach 
purchases; 


Prates 


J»r- 


Asf.  li.  1«75. 

Aer  23,  ifTs 


tiaCGO 

imtu 

129,600 
129.  MO 


$127,700 
130^900 
113.900 
122,100 


V*rianc« 


-Jl,960 
+1,2« 
+  4. 240 
-7,5«0 


e!xtensions  of  remarks 

truck,  would  have  been  amortlaed  to  a  smaU- 
ar  peroentage  had  the  experiment  lasted 
■wyond  Augwt  17. 

l».  On  August  l«.  we  were  geared  up  to 
handle  apprazlma</>ly  26  tons  of  oUng  psMsfaes 
P«r  day.  The  Palo  Alto  Co-op  had  placed 
orders  for  that  day  and  each  of  the  Berkeley 
Co-op  markets  was  prepared  to  seU  as  many 
as  five  bins  per  day.  Then  the  rains  came. 
We  were  Informed  on  August  18  that  no 
pMches  would  be  picked  because  of  the  rain 
On  AugTist  19  we  were  informed  that  there 
would  be  no  more  cling  peaches  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Cling  Peach  Assoototton.  Appar- 
ently, the  canneries  had  agreed  to  purchase 
the  remaining  surplus  of  the  AssocUtion 
members. 

13.  On  August  23,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Dl- 
nector-s  office  attended  by  soma  30  penons 
from  the  Industry,  the  Department  and  the 
Co-op,  we  restated  our  wtlUngnem  to  piu-- 
chase  and  market  26  tons  of  cUng  peaches 
per  day  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  as- 
suming that  the  fruit  was  transportable  "and 
edible  at  the  point  of  purchase.  We  were 
giren  contacts  to  growers  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  AssocUtion.  ContacUng  them  and  con- 
sulting with  the  Department  made  It  clear 
that  the  brown  rot  had  become  aertous 
enough  to  make  any  further  ahlpments 
questionable  and  no  further  orders  were 
placed. 

14.  We  Ubulated  the  first  1.409  question- 
naires with  the  following  results:  Direct  from 
the  Farmers  Questionnaire— 1,400  returned 
as  of  »-33-76. 

(a)  If  the  price  were  significantly  lower, 
would  you  buy  produce  that  doesn't  lo<* 
a^ good  as  youxe  used  to,  but  is  Just  as  edible 
aad  lurtrlttous?  Yes.  ijst.  No.  60. 

(b)  Would  you  find  It  usefiu  If  the  Stote 
Department  of  Agriculture  produced  printed 
material  explaining  differences  In  quality, 
appearance,  and  price  <rf  frulla  and  vegeto- 
bies?  Yes,  1,291.  No,  118. 

(c)  Would  you  like  to  see  thte  experiment 
broadened  to  include  many  produce  items? 
Tea.  1472.  Ho,  87. 

(d>  If  a  particular  fruit  or  vegetable  had 
the  fbUowlng  price  spreads,  a^ch  would 
you  buy? 

(384)  39#/lb.  for  luiiform  high  quaUty  ap- 
pearance. 

(1026)  29i»/lb.  for  mfa«d  quality  appear- 
ance. ,      ^^' 

<433>  39r/lb.  for  uniform  high  quality  ao- 
paarance.  '  "»■ 

(828)   89^/ lb.  for  mixed  quaUty  appear- 
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fj'%^'^^  ***  oongratuute  your  entire  staff 
^,„«,J'  ^'^'^  *^  "spomttvaaess.  1^ 
again  offer  our  cooperation  as  a  "laboratorv-- 
for  experhnenUUon.  We  reemphaSBetolt 
our  goal  is  the  eUnUnlnatlonTw.st.Md 
the  meeting  of  the  urgent  need  to  mato  awd 

those  whose  Incomes  are  severelyiunltedbv 
the  economic  period  to  which  we  arTnow 
attempting  to  survive. 

Cooperatively  yours, 

DOK  BOTHXNBZBC, 

Education  Director  and  A^sUtant 

to  the  General  Manager. 


AMERICAN  ISSUES  PORUM 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  COHEN 

op   ICAINC 

IN  THE  HOXXra  OP  BBPRB8KNTATIVE3 

Monday.  October  29.  1975 


TlHM.**«n  wHl»  the  drop  In  fteeatooe  peach 
aalae  and  the  low  price  charged  for  ding 
PMcha^  the  total  voltune  of  produce  was 
higbar  for  the  period  August  8  thi9\«h  Au- 
gust 18  than  the  preceding  and  foDowlng 

11.  Tba  cost  breakdown  for  this  experiment 
la  aa  follows: 

Hm  fswipis  rsosived  011,i«»i. 

Tba  vwabonae  and  store  deUvery  coats 
*'•«»  •*Jttl  (••00  or  thU  for  rental  of  special 
lift  ttuok). 

The  "shrink"  because  of  rejection  was 
•1,488. 

Tba  retaU  income  was  •17.640. 

Net  income  to  the  Co-op  was  •3,392.  Three 
(aetata  Aould  be  noted: 

(a)  The  -Income''  does  not  consider  payroU 
eaeta  at  the  retail  level. 
\J*J  **•  "teeome"  does  not  consider  time 
spent  by  admfnlstratlve  personnel. 

(e>   The  overhead  costs,  such  as  the  lift 


(346)    49r/lb.  for  mixed  quality  appaar- 

(1184)   29f/lb.  for  mixed  quaUty  appear- 

16.  We  iMve  reached  the  f<rilowlng  conclu- 
sions from  this  brief  experiment: 

(a)  That  consumers  will  purchase  edible 
prodnoe  at  a  low  price  even  though  It  is 
oosmetlcaUy  lees  attractive. 

(b)  That  the  use  of  large  bins  in  a  reUll 
supermarket  la  a  practical  ImpiamenUUon  of 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  certain  crops. 

(c)  That  this  kind  of  experiment  can  be 
of  benefit  to  ALL  concerned:  the  farmer  the 
retailer,  the  consumer. 

(d)  That  the  Department  ot  Ptoed  and 
Agriculture  pUys  a  proper,  responsible  role 
on  behalf  of  all  OaUfomlana  when  it  inter- 
preu  marketing  regulations  flexlMa  ao  aa  to 
permit  the  marketing  of  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

(e)  That  these  experiments  do  cause  a  dls- 
ruptton  in  "normal  •  maikeUng  procedures 
and  require  adjuatments  at  the  farm  and  i»- 
taU  ends.  Xha  experiments  also  wUl  have  a 
financial  Impact  on  a  fruit  or  vetetable 
which  is  directly  competlttve.  e«.  cling 
PMtcbss  nad  frsestone  peaches. 

<£)  1*»t  advance  planning  by  aU  con- 
cerned and  a  fresh  look  at  aU  marketing  reg- 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Republic  Is  being  commemo- 
rated in  many  ways,  but  I  know  of  few 
commemorative  acUvlties  that  are  as  im- 
pwrtant  for  our  Nation's  future  aa  the 
American  Issues  Porum. 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  the  American 
Issues  Poram  is  designed  to  engage  aU 
segments  of  society  in  an  exploration  of 
the  issues  which  have  been  fundamental 
to  the  development  of  American  society 
Nine  topics  have  been  chosen  to  help 
focus  this  national  debate. 

One  project  cdndtlcted  under  the  xun- 
brella  of  the  American  Issues  Porum  is 
of  particular  interest  to  me:  It  involves 
a  subject  which  is  very  important  to 
me— the  role  of  the  elderly  in  American 
society— and  a  very  distinguished  resi- 
dent of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Under  a  grant  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  Dr.  William 
Pierce  Randel,  professor  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Maliwr  has  prepared  a  se- 
ries of  columns  on  older  Americans'  place 
in  our  society,  "yhe  columns  draw  their 
themes  from  the  monthly  topics  of  the 
American  Issues  Porum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Professor  Randel's  col- 
umns  are  being  circulated  to  newspapers 
across  the  country,  and  I  certainly  hope 
they  get  the  broad  readership  they  de- 
serve. In  his  columns,  Professor  Randel 
offers  his  own  penetrating  taisights  into 
the  issues  confronting  our  older  citizens 
today.  I  am  inaerting  the  first  two  of 
his  columns,  those  for  September  and 
October  entitled  "A  Nation  of  Nations" 
and  "The  Land  of  Plenty."  in  the  hope 
my  colleagues  win  take  the  time  to  read 
them  and  take  their  message  to  heart. 

I  think  it  is  important  In  this  Bicen- 
tennial year  that  Americans  give  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  many  neglected 
groups  in  our  society  that  contributed 
greatly  to  the  culture  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  but  who  have  received 
little  In  return.  Professor  Randel's  col- 
umns serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  debt— 
as  yet  largely  unrepald— that  we  owe  our 
older  citizens. 
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The  article  fidlows: 

A  Natioh  or  Nations 
(By  William  Pelrce  Bandel) 

In  the  long  series  of  group  mlgratloos  to 
North  America,  from  the  founders  of  Jamea- 
town  to  the  war-weary  refugeea  from  Viet 
Nam.  few  If  any  have  arrived  wlttioat  fixed 
attitudes  toward  aging  and  special  traditions 
for  treating  their  elders.  The  variations  are 
many;  but  they  have  not  had  much  influence 
on  the  development  of  any  form  of  "ageism" 
recognizable  as  distinctively  American. 

For  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  history 
we  had  a  rather  colorless  or  neutral  behavior 
toward  our  elders.  This  came  about  largely 
by  defaiUt.  The  first  shiploads  of  settlers, 
mostly  from  Great  Britain,  had  almost  no 
older  people  (by  whatever  definition  of 
"older").  Hevring  livable  space  out  of  a  wild- 
erness called  for  the  beat  in  brawn  and  good 
health.  Only  when  a  few  of  these  "founding 
fathers"  (and  mothers)  survived  their  fifties 
and  settled  Into  less  strenuous  labors,  was 
there  even  the  appearance  of  an  older  group 
in  the  community. 

We  know  s(»ne  of  these  lucky  few  by  name 
and  reputation.  Anne  Bradstreet,  for  exam- 
ple, our  first  poet  of  any  substance,  lived  to 
be  sixty,  and  her  formidable  husband  Simon, 
stepped  down  as  Massachusetts  governor  at 
89.  We  know  the  dissenter  Roger  Williams, 
who  fotmded  Rhode  Island  as  a  haven  for 
religious  Uberals,  and  who,  at  age  72,  served 
as  a  mUltU  captain  in  King  Philip's  War. 

We  recaU  with  special  pride  the  many- 
sided  Ben  Franklin;  70  when  appointed  to 
help  draft  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  82 
when  he  finally  retired  from  public  life.  And 
it  amxises  us  to  read  the  diary  of  Samuel 
Sewall,  former  Judge  In  the  Salem  witch 
trials,  as  he  records  his  courting  of  Widow 
M^nthrop  in  his  late  60s.  (She  turned  him 
down.)  But — and  this  is  a  very  important 
but — ^the  stress  on  age  in  this  colonial  sam- 
pling is  a  recent  addition;  what  individuals 
did,  in  early  times,  was  what  really  counted, 
not  how  young  or  old  they  happened  to  be 
when  they  did  it. 

If  this  sounds  like  the  Puritan  Work  Ethic, 
it  was.  There  was  an  urgency,  hard  to  imag- 
ine today,  about  the  whole  colonial  vent\u«. 
Time  was  of  the  essence,  and  Idleness  was 
unforgivable.  Children  began  contributing 
to  the  household  economy  as  soon  as  they 
could,  and  the  <flde8t  members  continued  to 
as  long  as  they  could,  incidentally  retaining 
their  self-respect  by  doing  so. 

The  tmderlylng  principle,  seldom  if  ever 
put  in  words,  was  close  to  Marxism:  "Prom 
each  according  to  his  abilities,  to  each  ac- 
cording to  his  needs."  Hardly  conducive  to 
memorable  celebraticms,  on  birthdays  or 
name  days,  but  highly  practlceil  and  satis- 
factcH-y  as  a  way  to  maintain  the  elders  and 
their  sense  of  belonging. 

IN    JAPAN,   A   SPECIAL   DAT 

Smaller  and  later  groups  ot  immigrants 
might  mft<"tft1"  their  ethnic  traditions,  pri- 
vately, while  outwardly  adt^ttng  the  ciU- 
tural  mode  of  the  British-based  majority. 
That  majority,  quite  obviously,  was  not  like- 
ly to  yield  to  newer  groups.  But  none  c^  the 
newer  groups  brought  over  particular  cus- 
toms so  outrageous  as  to  Invite  suppression — 
for  exan^e,  the  exposure  of  the  helpless 
aged  to  barren  moimtalnsMes,  where  they 
quickly  died.  At  the  other  extreme,  we  have 
never,  as  a  nation,  seen  fit  to  honor  the  aged 
as  the  Japanese  do.  They  have  a  special  term, 
otoshiyori,  meaning  "the  honorable  eldan." 
and  a  national  holiday,  "Beqiect  for  the 
Blders  Day."  They  even  recognize  the  Slst 
birthday  as  the  onset  of  old  age,  with  cere< 
monies  resembling  bar  mttzvah,  christening. 
or  confirmation. 

Such  marked  deference  to  the  elderly.  In 
Japan  and  in  certain  other  cultures  lepre- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•ented  within  our  Nation  of  Nations,  makes 
what  we  have  had.  early  or  late,  seem  by 
oomparison  a  virtual  non-tradltlon,  closer 
to  an  aconomlc  formula  than  to  cherished 
custom. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
as  Benjamin  Franklin  observed,  the  colonies 
had  twice  as  many  marriages  as  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  twice  as  many  chUdren  per  mar- 
riage. If  someone  wished  to  pcvtray  the  most 
representative  American  during  the  war 
years,  the  figure  would  have  to  be  a  young 
woman  leading  her  oldest  child  by  the  hand, 
carrying  her  second  across  one  shoulder,  and 
unmistakably  pregnant  with  her  third. 

Soldiers  were  less  munerou-s,  despite  the 
fighting,  and  old  people  were  scarcer  yet. 
Young  people  under  15  made  up  about  half 
the  population.  It  was  a  very  young  coim- 
try — and  It  stayed  young  for  the  next  cen- 
tury and  more.  As  Ute  as  1900,  only  one 
American  In  26  was  65  or  older. 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  The  com- 
modious family  home,  with  'always  one 
more  bed,"  became  as  rare  as  the  family 
horse  and  carriage.  The  family  Itself  ex- 
ploded and  reformed  in  unfamUiar  shapes. 
Pensions  gave  retirement  a  welcome  new 
dignity  and  encouraged  Independent  action, 
but  compulsory  retirement  at  a  fixed  age 
was  a  price  tag  not  always  welcome.  Health 
improved,  and  average  Ufe  span  was 
extended. 

SEPARATING   FACT   FSOM   FICTION 

Out  Of  this  massive  upheaval,  thl-s  cul- 
tural revolution,  old  age  has  emerged  as  a 
myth,  a  set  of  beliefs  with  sUght  if  any  basis 
in  fact,  and  as  much  in  need  of  correction  as 
any  of  the  older  ethnic  slurs  that  hopefully 
are  In  decline  today.  Defining  and  measiuing 
the  hardening  stereotypes  Is  difficult,  and  for 
this  reason  we  mxist  be  grateful  for  a  recent 
study  conducted  by  Louis  Harris  &  Associ- 
ates for  The  National  CouncU  on  the  Aging, 
with  the  arresting  title,  "The  Myth  and  Real- 
ity of  Aging  in  America." 

What  this  poU  indicates  Is  that  a  great 
many  lu  the  18-64  age  group  hold  negative 
views  of  people  66  and  older.  Two  out  of 
three,  for  example,  consider  their  elders  not 
very  good  at  gettmg  things  done.  Only  three 
in  ten  view  them  as  very  bright  or  alert,  and 
only  one  in  five  considers  them  very  open- 
minded  and  adaptable.  These  opinions  seem 
to  reflect  a  general  fear  of  old  age.  a  beUef 
that  most  people  over  66  are  fraU  and  help- 
lees. 

But  the  poll  also  demonstrates  that  most 
older  people  view  their  condition  as  l>etter 
than  they  thought  it  would  be,  and  l>etter 
than  younger  people  believe  it  is.  Most  of 
them  say  they  do  not  lack  money  enough  to 
Uve  on,  and  even  more  Inaiat  they  can  usually 
find  meaningful  actlvltlea.  (Mder  people 
spend  far  less  time  in  sedentary  passivity, 
like  watching  television,  than  younger  peo- 
ple believe  they  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  old 
and  young  spend  about  the  same  amount  of 
time  Bleepmg.  reading,  "sittmg  and  think- 
ing," participating  In  organizations  and  going 
for  walks. 

There  Is  no  typical  older  American.  Just  as 
there  is  no  typical  younger  person;  our  na- 
tional diversities  extend  through  every  age 
group.  Aooaptlng  false  stereotypes,  keeping 
them  alive,  or  enlarging  them  can  only  sap 
that  part  of  our  national  strength.  Without 
the  stereotypea,  effective  handling  of  ageism 
aa  a  national ■  concern  wlU  be  hard  enough: 
with  tham,  it  comes  perUously  close  to  being 
Impossible. 

THK  Land  or  Punrrr 
(By  WlUiam  Pelrce  Randel) 
Just  how  rich  the  United  States  has  be- 
come might  be  dlfflcult  to  determine.  The 
money  we  spend  each  year  on  tobacco,  soft 
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drinkn.  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  cosmetics, 
entertainment,  and  other  non-essentials  adds 
up  to  many  billions  of  doUars.  So  do  our 
outlays  for  education,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, highway  construction  and  maintenance, 
and  such  basic  needs  as  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing.  Recessions  reduce  the  totals  a  few 
percentage  points  only,  and  have  no  great 
effect  on  oiu:  per  capita  annual  income,  long 
the  world's  highest,  even  when  adjusted  to 
reflect  Inflation.  We  are  proud,  moreover,  of 
the  number  of  automobiles,  telephones,  tele- 
vision sets,  and  bathtubs  per  perscm.  Even 
what  we  waste  each  year,  as  trash  and  gar- 
bage, is  a  measure  of  our  affliience. 

We  are  a  wealthy  people.  This  Is.  as  wave 
after  wave  of  Immigrants  were  led  to  believe 
and  many  discovered,  a  land  of  promise,  of 
opportuiiity,  of  plenty.  Our  largesse  to  peo- 
ples around  the  world,  amounting  to  bUltons 
of  dollars  annually.  Is  further  proof  of  our 
vast  riches. 

Surely,  with  resources  to  boggle  the  live- 
liest imagination,  the  United  States  must 
be  able  to  care  for  its  own,  from  pre-natal 
care  to  perpetual  mowing  of  cemetery  lots. 
But  does  It?  Does  every  element  in  the  popu- 
lation share  the  boiinty,  and  share  it  equita- 
bly? Or  do  some  groups  get  preferred  treat- 
ment? What  of  the  elderly?  Are  older  Amer- 
icans rewarded  in  tangible  ways  for  their 
share  In  creating,  through  years  of  working. 
aU  this  superabundance  that  rouses  envy 
abroad? 

In  aU  the  places  favored  by  tourists,  it 
might  appear  so;  for  a  goodly  percentage 
of  all  American  tourists  are  m  the  upper 
age  brackets.  That  any  large  number  of  older 
Americans  can  aSord  forel^  travel  is  firm 
proof  of  American  affluence.  What  people 
watching  tourists  on  foreign  soil  can  prob- 
ably never  realize  is  that  most  older  Ameri- 
cans are  no  more  able  to  travel  than  they 
are. 

The  plenty  that  foreigners  envy  is  not 
evenly  distributed.  Our  elderly  are  scattered 
along  the  total  economic  q;>ectrum.  from  very 
rich  to  very  poor. 

To  be  young  and  poor  is  to  suffer  deeply, 
but  at  least  there  is  h<^>e  of  breaking  out  of 
the  strait  Jacket  of  poverty.  For  the  very  old 
at  or  below  the  poverty  level  there  can  be  no 
such  hope.  If  they  have  worked  hard  whUe 
younger,  year  after  year,  what  a  cruAlng 
thought  it  Is  that  they  have  missed  out!  What 
is  the  payoff  for  a  lifetime  of  labor?  What- 
ever happened,  they  weU  may  ask.  to  their 
share  of  America's  glowing  promise? 

MOaX    AND    MOBX 

Compounding  the  problem  is  the  recent 
rapid  increase  of  Americans  in  the  upper  age 
brackets.  It  even  exceeds  the  statistical  bulge 
in  the  16-26  age  bracket,  result  of  the  baby 
boom  in  the  19606.  Births  have  leveled  off 
and  zero  population  growth  Is  on  the  way  to 
being  achieved.  It  is  predicted  that  the  total 
population  wlU  have  increased  three  times 
from  1900  to  1980,  whUe  the  number  66  and 
over  win  have  increased  eight  times  in  the 
same  80  years. 

This  increase,  largely  the  result  of  medical 
advances,  has  been  and  oontmuee  to  be  a 
phenomenon  that  society  is  not  yet  prepared 
to  cope  with.  Some  conceasions  of  real  value 
have  been  made  to  the  elderly,  but  these  are 
offset  by  the  emergence  of  damaging  stereo- 
types that  discourage  further  action.  The 
withholding  ot  Social  Security  taxes  from 
every  paycheck  fosters  the  notion  that  the 
active  work  force  is  subsldialng  the  leisure  of 
the  retired.  Bven  wont  is  the  general  tend- 
ency of  yoimgw  people  to  view  retirement 
benefits  as  wtffare. 

Is  there  reaUy  discrimination  against  the 
elderly?  Look  around.  It  is  everywhere  evi- 
dent. Newspaper  accounts  of  nuraing  home 
abuaes  ought  to  fire  our  Indignation  and 
buUd  up  public  pressure  to  punish  thoae  re- 
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ta<i*ltt>a«  lau  tar  abort  ot  tbclr  fuU  slian 
in  tha  aattsoal  bowaty. 
But  abaaaa  aia  no*  Umltad  to  the  insolvent 
aUmtf.  Haaltby.  acUve  oklar 
,  many  wttb  |i»m>atlj  tbaj  oonld  pledge 
aa  ooUateial.  aitan  naaet  raahitancB  when  they 
aak  for  ciadU  or  loaaa.  Tonnger  Amerlfianii 
who  are  ao  batter  cradH  rlaks  aeldom  have 
any  aneb  (Ufleolty.  Tnnome  in  the  form  of 
wagaa  or  aalary  eoounanda  more  ntpeet,  ap- 
paraafiy.  than  the  aame  amount  of  Income 
from  panalona  and  eatabllahed  beneflta. 

yreedum  to  move  about  and  to  anjoy  that 
aeeaaa  faeea  a  dlflerant  and  mora  aerloaa  re- 
atrtetlon  la  big  dtlea  the  Inniailin  poad- 
bUt^  at  betag  Hetlma  of  atraet  vlolenoa.  A 
atady  la  Oalrland.  Cklifomla,  ataowed  the 
lireininort  of  aa  Indtrldaal  behig  the  Tletlm 
•f  a  robbery  was  one  In  140.  bat  the  rate  for 
faaaalaa  OMr  «  waa  one  In  M.  Old  people  are 
net  the  oaly  teisata  of  muoen,  but  they 

atfle  to  de- 
aoetecya  InaMhty  to  een- 
afleote.  dlraetly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  freedom  of  the  aged  to  enjoy  tlM 
pubUe  facmttaa  that  our  'hatlon'a  wealth 
■afeaa  pnmlMe  luuieila  in  parka,  for 
pla^  aad  the  paika  thamaelrea.  not  to 
tlon  ttaataea  and  muaeume,  art  gaDerles  and 
qiortlng  eventa. 

paopsa  BOTTsxH'c 
Other  forzna  of  crime  reduce  the  attractive- 
aeea  and  llTahlUty  of  houalng  projects  for  the 
rtderly;  but  aa  a  nation  we  haTe  not  given 
adequate  thought  ta  what  thla  houalng 
dkoold  be.  K*m  In  expeaslvc  retirement  com- 
ntunttlaa,  apeoial  conalderatlon  fiv  the  needa 
of  older  people,  who  ezcluetvely  are  ellgiUe, 
la  not  alwaya  evident.  A  alngla  telephone  Jack 
la  tnadaqnate  la  any  dwelling  of  more  than 
thxae  rooaaa.  but  It  wocka  a  particular  hard- 
ah|p  on  the  elder^  with  reduced  i«««m^»<^<p 
labela  on  ovona  aad  other  appll- 
q^adal  aupportiag  bare  in  bathtutaa; 

to  open  and  curtalaa  eaay  to 
poH:  ilghta  In  cloaeta:  aiectile  eutleta  within 

of  ^MelBl  utility  to  older  people  meaaurea 
the  alowneaa  of  manufacturers  to  recognize 
a  rapidly  growing  market. 
It  la  only  fa^.  at  thle  point,  to  cite  certain 
ite  age:  redueed  tranait  f area  and 
t  fce^  double  petaonal  exeoqHlen  on 
at  redueed 
not  yet  65 
t»  OBvy.  woifld  be  a  meaal 
of  eoepMaUie  proMem-eolrlag;  with  the  W- 
"  n  llngftrrrti  tnllaitlcani  and 
to  the  taavaaoe  or  peaaloD  Uadlcare  aupple- 
maaH,  If  the  iadlTldqala  and  Inatltulioue  ptw. 
Tiding  the  eervloee  were  aoawwhat  mere 
.  Alao  there  are  gapa 
1>  the  eoeerage  of  Medicare  and  coe<a  canbe 
with 
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cral  atUtttda,  the  best  recourse  of  Vb»  eldei^ 
ia  to  organise  aa  a  group  ana  adopt  the  eate 
form  of  aotloa  guaranteed  to  waik.:  eooeen- 
trated  ptdlttcal  praaaure  to  aecure  what  ta 
desired.  With  the  growing  size  of  thla  gvocv. 
such  action  ia  predictable,  aooner  or  later. 
Only  when  It  mcceeda  will  oUer  AoMrteaaa 
be  confident  of  setting  their  proper,  and 
earned,  share.  They  are  not  getting  it  now. 
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HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

or  vuiama 
IN  THE  HOX7SB  Or  BEPBESEirrATIVES 

MotUUv/.  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Ka- 

ti<m's  Bicentennial  anniversary  Is  a  time 
for  reflection  on  the  meaning  of  America. 
WhOe  we  often  see  ourselves  in  terms  of 
varied  ethnic,  radal.  religious,  and 
economic  groups,  we  are  all  Americana — 
a  name  for  an  ideal  aa  wdl  as  a  nation. 

Hie  meaning  of  America  was  recoitly 
discussed  most  eloquent^  by  my  good 
friend.  Rabbi  Joseph  R.  Narot  of  T«nple 
Israel  of  Oreato*  Miami. 

I  eommend  his  sermon,  "America, 
America,"  to  all: 

AanancA,  America 
(A  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Narot, 

Rabbi,  Temple  Israel  of  Greater  Miami 

"America,  America."  That  ia  how  I  have  al- 
ways thought  and  apokan  of  you,  my  adopted 
land.  "Amertca.  America."  That  le  how  my 
pazmta  and  othera  of  their  immigrant  gen- 
eratlona  alwaya  addreaaed  you.  "Amolca, 
America."  That  is  bow  Trtiui^nn^  of  newcom- 
era  from  every  continent  and  country  have 
called  you. 

Why  not  Just  "America?"  Why  the  twice- 
told  name?  Becaoee  to  pronounce  It  once 
doea  net  teU  aU  our  teeUngs  for  you.  It  must 
be  spoken  twlee,  the  first  "Amerkia"  uttered 
with  a  breath  of  Joy,  the  aecond  "Amerlea" 
uttered  with  a  itgh. 

Thle  double  meaning,  mentioning  two 
landa  m  one,  atlll  eehoea  in  my  mind.  It 
brings  a  flood  of  memories  of  my  first  eight 
of  your  Statue  of  Liberty.  It  reeaUs  my  being 
proebsaed  at  Sllla  Island.  It  teUa  me  again 
of  my  Journey  fToaa  your  largeat  city  to  one 
of  your  smaller  towna. 

WUUam  flanyaa.  the  wrttar,  waa  atted 
raeonUy  why  he  ahraya  wrltea  about  hinasalf . 
■e  septted:  "I  haea  only  one  aubject;  myartf. 
If  rm  gofaig  to  rofeal  aoaaethlag  alxnit  all  of 
aa  than  It  baa  to  be  thiDOgh  aw.  I  have  that 
Umttatton,  or  adrantaga."  Be  It  eiy  UndU- 
tion  or  advantage,  aa  I  think  about  you  now, 
"Aaaerlea.  AaMrtea,"  aa  you  are  ahoot  to 
enter  the  third  aentoty  ot  yonr  evhitPTioe.  I 
cannot  help  but  think  out  of  my  own  mem- 
oriaa.  oat  of  Biy  own  f eellnga,  out  of  oqr  own 
wtMi  you. 
I  waa  bora  la  a  OiUa  in  Lithuania.  I 
than  I  do  about  that 
village.  But  aay  mind  la  blockad.  Btoekad  by 
'  world  war  whleh 

"»y         - 

the  ralesr'a  aad  the  caar^  amtaa,  and  after 
that  In  the  haada  of  the  iTMalaii  mralatlan- 
ary  troope.  I  have  aince  seen  ptctuiea  of  that 
hamlet — mud  streets,  wooden  frame  bouses, 
e  tiny  synagogue — and  ao  fiddler  on  any 
roof. 

Poor  as  it  was,  my  family  found  it  diffl- 
cult,  even  heartrendlnc  (I  was  later  told)  to 
tear  up  our  roota,  to  leave  very  dear  kfas- 
men.  eome  of  whom  left  for  Paleetine,  eCbSra 
of  which  were  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  Nasls. 


My  family  and  I  made  the  journey  to  you 
"America.  America."  My  mother  did  not  let 
me  go  to  sehOQl  the  first  September  because 
we  lived  near  a  eehool  and  all  Ae  could  see 
aU  di^  ions  were  chUdren  flgl>tti«  lu  the 
eehoot  yard.  The  truant  oOkser  got  after  me, 
however,  and  my  mother  c^^tuUted. 

By  Vabmary  of  that  achoal  year.  I  «m 
led  fk«m  grade  to  grade  by  aa  apparently 
proud  teacher.  She  told  the  atudanU  that! 
waa  praetleaUy  Just  off  the  ah4>.  And  la 
each  room  ahe  aaked  me  to  orate,  yes,  even 
then  to  orate,  the  virtues  of  your  father 
George  Washington,  and  your  liberator! 
Abraham  Tilnroln. 

Vrom  that  time  on  my  school  mates  were 
boys  and  girls  of  every  ethnic,  racial  religious, 
and  economic  group.  Polish.  German,  Italian- 
black  and  white;  Catholic.  Proteetant,  and 
Jewish — we  were  a  true  melting  pot.  even  as 
Israel  ZangwUl  liked  to  call  you.  I  grew  up 
believing  in  your  bleaslngs.  your  opportuni- 
ties, your  freedom,  your  greatness. 

Even  now  I  find  it  dlfflctUt.  yes  impoealble. 
to  stop  believing  in  you  as  a  great  democ- 
racy. I  have  grieved  for  your  tragedies.  I 
have  decried  your  errors.  I  have  deplored  your 
corruptions.  I  have  lamented  your  hypoc- 
risies. Yet  I  am  determined  to  have  faith  in 
you  and  In  your  future,  even  as  I  have  always 
been  In  awe  of  your  past. 

I  know.  Recently  I  read  an  article  emanat- 
ing from  a  Washington  paper  which,  told 
that  many  of  our  idetta  about  your  past  are 
mytlis.  only  myths.  Your  founding  fathers 
were  not  always  the  greatest  idealists  we 
think  or  say  they  were.  They  were,  in  fact. 
white  and  racist,  slave  and  property  holding 
chauvinists.  They  were  often  far  from 
tolerant  rellgtoualy.  poUUcaUy.  culturaUy. 
And^^people  they  led  were  mosUy  less  than 
tolen^t  religiously.  poUtically.  culturally. 
They  i^ere  selflah.  They  did  not  always  dream 
of  the  greatness  which  they  might  pass  on 
to  posterity. 

AU  this  does  not  surprise  me.  It  only  en- 
forces why  I  call  you  "America,  America." 
Nor  did  I  have  to  read  such  articles  to  know 
your  fallings.  In  my  boyhood  I  knew  both 
of  your  personalities.  I  found  acceptance  and 
recognition  among  my  friends.  But  I  also 
knew  the  meaning  of  stones  thrown,  names 
caUed.  "Kike."  and  "Sheeny."  and  "Christ 
killer."  I  heard  the  voices  of  ftitonfttlon  and 
rejection.  But  they  were  not  the  dominant 
voices  In  my  life.  They  were  in  the  back- 
ground. Infrequent,  and  muted. 

And  I  was  luckier  than  a  lot  of  others. 
I  never  bad  to  Uve  In  a  New  York  or  Chicago 
tenement.  I  waa  never  a  chQd  worker  In  one 
of  your  sweat  shops.  The  theme  of  "the  green 
couflln"  was  only  a  sad  song  for  me.  not  a 
penonal  experience.  I  would  listen  to  the 
worda  and  the  melody  of  that  sad  song  and 
understand  why  we  caned  you  "America, 
America."  That  "green  cousin"  was  the 
masses  who  came  here  to  the  "goldene 
medlnah,"  the  "golden  land,"  only  to  find 
enpilah  and  tears.  They  came  with  rosy 
cheeka.  with  bright  eyes  and  dancing  feet 
to  blaas  the  land  <a  Oohunbua.  But  in  a 
abort  ttme  of  hard  labor  and  poverty,  the 
color  left  their  faces,  the  brlgbtoaee  was 
gone  from  their  eyaa,  and  their  'Vi|~»t"g  feet 
plodded  weftrUy  along  aa  they  now  cursed 
the  land  of  ^■«'""i*"n  That  waa  bow  you 
got  your  name  "America.  America."  the  land 
of  conflict  and  contradiction. 

Contradiction  and  conflict— that  is  what 
you  atm  are.  Poor  and  rich.  Privileged  and 
neglected.  Suburb  and  ghetto.  Some  throw- 
ing out  each  day  more  food  than  othera  get 
la  a  year.  Soma  enjoying  the  Ugbect  stand- 
ards in  world  history  and  others  wallowing 
in  poverty,  even  In  New  York,  even  In  Miami 
Beach. 

And  Z  sigh  fbr  those  of  for  your  people  who, 
having  made  It  to  the  top.  haw  aoom  fbr 
thoee  who  hava  not  Biada  ft.  The  IiIiwbiI  and 
the  piliBugeil  eoMtlmai  «aka  It  ftir  graated 
that  they  are  the  deserving  and  the  others 
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we  not.  But  I  also  rejoice  for  you  that  many 
of  my  people  have  thrived  in  your  midst. 

our  individual  and  ortlectlve  hard  work 
ba.s  made  of  us  tb»  largest  and  strongest 
Jewish  community  in  all  Jewish  history.  My 
people  has  contributed  to  every  facet  of  your 
life:  to  your  arts  and  sciences,  to  your  busl- 
neas  and  finance,  to  your  government.  I  re- 
joice that  in  my  own  state  alone  a  Richard 
Stone  and  a  WUUam  Lehman  should  be  In 
your  national  halls  of  Congress.  And  when  a^ 
John  MltcheU  Is  replaced  by  an  Edward  Levi, 
who  shall  say  that  our  dream  of  you  Is  dead? 
Above  aU.  my  people  has  been  reeponslble  for 
a  standaurd  of  phUanthropy  unheard  of  In  all 
history.  Never  have  so  few  given  so  much  for 
so  many  important  causes.  And  the  fruit  of 
their  generoeity  has  been  the  rebirth  ct  a 
Jewish  homeUnd.  after  two  thousand  years 
of  Eiuropean  expulsions,  inquisitions,  and 
holocausta. 

"America,  America":  Whnre  was  the  thinker 
who  could  have  predicted  in  1776,  or  for  that 
matter  when  I  was  a  boy,  today's  juncture  of 
your  and  Jewish  history?  Who  could  have 
anticipated  this  hour  of  drama  and  Inevl- 
tabiUty?  That  your  fate  Is  now  Unked  with 
the  fate  of  the  Jewish  land  is.  in  retrospect, 
a  fact  that  had  to  be.  There  was  no  alter- 
native. 

Your  pUgrlms,  whatever  they  thought  of 
Jews,  were  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Israelites.  Many  of  them 
were  rooted  in  the  Hebrew  historic  and  sacred 
language  and  made  it  a  necessary  part  of 
every  university  they  foimded.  Let  me  walk 
through  any  early  New  England  cemetery,  let 
me  read  the  faded  tombstones,  and  I  shall 
think  I  am  back  In  the  land  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Adams  and  Abrahams  and  Sarahs, 
Isaacs  and  Rebeccas.  Jacobs  and  Josephs  and 
Reubens,  HeEeklahs  and  Abigails  and  Ezeklels 
Ue  buried  In  your  soU. 

To  these  pUgrlms  who  first  stepped  on  your 
shores,  you,  "America,  America,"  were  the 
promised  land.  Their  flight  from  the  Old 
World  was  their  exodus.  Only  the  cry  of  Le- 
viticus. "Proclaim  Uberty  throughout  the 
land  \mto  aU  the  Inhabitants  thereof."  was 
i4>IK'opnate  for  their  bell.  And  only  the  worda 
of  the  Jeweea  Emma  Lasarus,  reeoimding 
from  the  day  I  stepped  on  your  land  to  the 
day  the  Vietnamese  refugees  arrived  here, 
were  suitable  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty :  "Olve 
me  your  poor,  yova  tired,  your  huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free."  The  men 
who  wrote  your  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  your  Oonstltutimx  q>oke  the  language  of 
the  Hebrew  Biblical  seers  and  sages.  "God" 
for  them  was  the  Ood  of  Genesis  and  Isaiah, 
the  creator  of  the  universe,  the  father  of  all 
men. 

On  such  a  foundatl<m  and  lu  spite  of  your 
other  self  did  yoxir  destiny  and  my  people's 
fate  continue  to  odnolde.  In  spite  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  in  spite  of  Father  Coughlln,  in 
spite  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  five  o'clock 
shadow  which,  sent  the  Jew  back  to  his  world 
and  the  non-Jew  back  to  his.  In  spite  of  the 
now  fra-gotten  university  quotas  for  Jewa.  the 
two  providences  continue  to  interiock.  And 
when  Harry  Truman  recognized  the  State  of 
Israel,  history  was  fulfilled.  Tou,  "America, 
America."  added  the  final  lmi>etus  to  Theo- 
dore Herri's  pn^beey:  "If  you  will  it.  It  is  no 
dream." 

And  you,  "America,  America,"  are  showing 
the  way  to  a  peace  for  Israel  that  is  no  dream. 
What  is  more,  it  is  a  peace  in  which  a  Jew, 
Henry  Kissinger,  has  had  so  major  a  part. 

I  cannot  be  naive.  If  you,  "America,  Amer- 
ica" have  been  Israel's  strongest  friend  among 
the  nations.  It  has  been  part  of  your  great 
heart.  But  it  has  also  been  because  Israel's 
needs  and  your  needs  have  been  the  same. 
It  is  the  fact  that  your  needs  may  be  chang- 
ing, changed  by  oU,  and  politics,  and  the  rlae 
of  the  third  world  that  your  link  to  the  link 
of  Israel  could  now  weaken.  Will  military, 
political,  and  economic  expediency  put  an 
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end  to  the  inspiring  partnership  between  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  smallest  of  democ- 
racies? That  is  the  question  that  has  some- 
times sent  fear  to  the  hearts  <^  many. 

Some  there  are  who  may  find  comfort  In 
the  solution  suggested  in  the  newspapers 
recently.  This  Is  the  theory  that  nuclear 
deterrent  alone  will  stop  the  Arab  nations 
from  seeking  to  destroy  Israel,  no  matter 
how  many  pacts  they  make  with  Israel.  Let 
Israel,  then,  say  to  her  neighbors,  "You  wish 
to  bring  us  down?  Then  we  shaU  rain  nuclear 
bombs  on  you  and  bring  you  down  with  us!" 
I,  for  one,  reject  this  apocalyptic  con- 
frontation. I,  for  one,  hope  for  the  preeerva- 
tlon  of  the  bond  between  you  and  Israel.  And 
I  would  say  to  my  people  on  this  hallowed 
day  that  the  beet  we  can  do  is  to  strive  for 
the  strengthening  of  your  democracy. 

We  now  know  we  were  doeer  to  the  end  of 
your  dream  than  many  had  suspected.  The 
continuing  revelations  of  espionage,  assassi- 
nations, alliances  with  gangsters,  intrigues 
and  corruptions  continue  to  shock  and  dispel 
all  llHislons.  And  O  America,  America,  what 
shall  we  do  with  yovir  greed?  Your  economic 
greed  on  the  higheet  levels  which  does  not 
hesitate  to  destroy  you  In  the  name  of  the 
fear  of  commimlsm  but  which  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  sell  to  that  communism  tor  greater 
profits?  What  shall  we  do  with  that  greed 
which  threatens  to  make  the  few  rich  richer, 
and  the  many  poor  poorer?  And  how  can  we, 
3rour  Jews,  faU  to  see  that  If  this  greed  con- 
tinues we  shall  all  be  catapulted  Into  fascism? 
"MayiJe  what  this  country  needs  Is  a  Uberal 
George  WaUace,"  a  recent  artksle  In  a  liberal 
magazine  said.  Do  we  not  know  that  there 
can  be  no  Uberal  George  WaUace,  any  more 
than  there  could  have  been  a  compassionate 
Joeeph  McCarthy? 

Only  If  your  finest  Impulses  and  teachings 
survive  will  men  of  good  will  survive.  Only 
if  yoiu-  greatest  dream  lives  will  we  live.  Only 
If  your  democratic  Ideals  persist  will  there  be 
hope  for  Israel. 

What  shaU  be  done,  then,  America,  Amer- 
ica, that  you  may  enter  your  third  centuly 
of  life  with  hope  and  promise?  In  my  heart  I 
feel  we  must  join  oiur  fellow  cltlaens  of  all 
faiths  who  believe  as  we  do.  We  must  join 
In  a  daUy  effort  for  the  protection  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  aU. 

It  waa  the  British  poet  and  novelist,  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  who  said  ot  you  in  these  remark- 
able words:  '"The  living  America  Is  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans.  What  the  America  of  the 
future  wUl  t^e  we  do  not  know.  What  we  know 
is  that  the  future  of  America  Is  a  gwm  lying 
in  the  hearts  of  Americans,  there  and  no- 
where else.  Not  In  dollars,  not  in  banks,  not 
in  syndicates,  nor  in  Washington.  But  a  germ 
In  the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  Americans." 
America,  America.  I  rejoice  for  you.  I  aigh 
for  you.  May  Ood  grant  that  the  sigh  wUI 
diminish  and  the  rejoicing  sweU — swell  into 
a  full  throated  and  triumphant  song.  Amen. 
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membership  of  456,000  representing  all 
50  States  and  is  afBllated  with  the  AFL- 
CIO.  For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, following  is  the  complete  text 
of  the  resolution  as  passed  by  the  AFT 
delegates: 

RxsoLunoN  No.  1 1 
Submitted  by:  United  Teachers  of  Balti- 
more City,  Local  340. 

Passed  by:  1975  AFT  Convention. 

EQUAL     OFPOartTNITT    AMD    TWL    KMPLOTICKNT 
ACT   or    1*75    (B.    so/Ha.    SO) 

Whereas,  advUt  unemployment  Is  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  8'; ,  and 

Whereas,  teenage  unemployment  Is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  21  "/c ,  and  ^ 

VThereas,  minority  youth  unemploymeut 
is  conservatively  estimated  at  40%,  and 

Whereas,  we,  as  teachers,  are  to  educate 
our  students  In  order  that  they  may  become 
productive  adults  and  members  of  society, 
theref(»«  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  endorses  and  gives  fuU  support 
to  S.  60  and  HJl.  60.  guaranteeUig  to  all 
Americans,  able  and  wlUlng  to  work,  the 
availability  of  equal  opportumties  for  use- 
ful and  rewarding  employment,  and  be  It 
further 

Beeolved,  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  through  Its  Legislative  Committee 
Inform  aU  members  of  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  we  want 
this  bill  passed  In  full,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  we  inf<»m  Congress  that 
this  bill  must  be  fuUy  funded. 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CAuroanu 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JIf ondav,  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  fur- 
ther evidence  of  mushrooming  support 
throughout  our  Nation  for  the  Equal  Op- 
portunity and  Full  Employmoit  Act  of 
1075— H.R.  SO— I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
RccoRB  a  copy  of  resolution  No.  11  which 
waa  recently  passed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  at  its  annual 
convention.  The  AFT  presently  has  a 


SUPER  SLX7RPER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxiNOS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Eb>eaker,  a  recent 
defdopnent  by  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service's  Northern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  my  h<uuetown  of 
Peoria,  HI.,  reminds  us  that  farmers,  tra- 
ditional providers  of  food,  fiber,  and 
clothing,  also  supply  raw  materials  for 
industrial  ssmthesis.  As  our  awareness 
grows  that  natural  resources  are  limited, 
the  role  of  annually  renewable,  farm- 
produced  materials  in  industrial  synthe- 
sis will  grow  also. 

Super  Slurper,  a  product  whose  devel- 
opment I  reported  to  this  body  earlier 
t.hU  year,  was  developed  in  research  on 
starch  from  com  and  cereal  grains.  This 
product  was  named  recently  by  Industrial 
Research  magaslne  in  Cliicago  among  the 
100  most  significant  new  products  in 
1975.  All  100  of  these  products  were  put 
on  disjday  in  Chicago's  Museum  of  Sci- 
ence and  Industry. 

This  event  was  reported  In  trade  maga- 
zines and  news  media  across  the  Nation. 
One  report,  of  particular  interest,  was  a 
Chicago-datelined  dispatch  to  the  Des 
Moines  Simday  Register,  which  I  insert 
to  have  ivinted  in  the  Rccorb: 
[From  the  Des  Molnee  Sunday  Register, 
Sept..  ai.  1976] 

SuPnt  SLtTXPB  nf  Tor-100  List  op  Nkw 
'76  FaooucTS 

Chicago,  Iix.— "Super  slurper."  a  starch 
product  that  abaorba  up  to  1.400  tlmee  its 
weight  in  water,  has  been  named  by  Indus- 


u 


tetel 


m«g«ytni>  u  oa*  at  the  100 
PMducU  m  1075. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  R£MAR1CS 

fiOBtzal  i>p>kmUnn«.  »^«g<»tg  xroax 
sa4  kandiigw  to  flr*  fl^ttag  and  MDdj  I 
VM  aaaaad  today  imnnfl  Um  lOO  BMt  »*■ 
out  new  prottacU  ta   1978  by  XaduatrM 
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BMMurch  8«moe  (ABS).  VS.  Dcpartomk  li 
Acxlcultoi*.  nrm^Mla  vatar  to  a  gel  that  la 
Uka  a  "aoTW  nibtaiy  lea."  tout  U  U  not  cold. 

8i9ar  tltitpar  takaa  up  1.400  Umaa  Ita  own 
wlgbt  in  vator.  baU  la  M  aeooiuU  and  most 
of  It  In  10  minutaa. 

R  abaorta  and  bolda  50  to  100  times  Its 
^relgbt  of  mlnsral  aoliitlons  sueb  as  simulated 
uitoa  ar  bard  water.  IB  teste  ef  ataacarbeBta 
for  dlapan,  super  slorpsr  sbowa  20  ttaaaa  tba 
urtaa-boMtaff  sagaclt/  of  esOaloaa  (eotton. 
Tor  eun^la)  ataioa*  a  foma  «•  tlmsB  gravity, 
be  aadeMflbB, 
■  or  flsat.  Tbay  toka  vp  watai 
boM  Min 


ooma  pUaa  of  vatw  textured  Ilka 

A  flaba  aapaada  to  a  clear,  anipilar  place  ot 


Tike  slorper.  irttb  tbeae  properties,  can  be 
mlisd  with  or  coated  oo  an  kinds  of  mate- 
rials Innlndlng  aand,  strair,  sawdust,  stbi^. 
roota,  aatoral  or  synthetic  fibers,  flour,  gela- 
tin and  stareli. 

It  caa  hold  water  In  aoQs.  animal  bedding, 
kitty  Bttsr,  towaUng;  dlapan,  bandages,  sur- 
gical padB  and  dantat  abaorbtats. 

Niortbcn  lAbofstary  studies  suggest  s<qier 
slurper  aa  a  btndsr  to  boM  sandy  soO  surf aeas 
against  wind  eraaton.  Rurper  aided  tbe 
growtb  of  oate  and  grass  in  sand  in  Iowa 
Stoto  University  studies. 

Oats  planted  In  a  slurper-aand  mixture 
lived  11  daya  loagsr  tban  oato  In  sand  alone 
and  i»rodaoad  10  times  as  much  top  growth. 

neena  grass  grew  on  slurper-treated  sand 
banka  or  a  waaiii— j  bwt  did  not  sarvtve  dry 
soil  conditions  where  super  slurper  was  not 
used. 

Tba  Narttaara  I^basatory  team  demon- 
strated tbat  st^er  slnzpsr  can  gel  water  for 
handling  in  Indastrlal  wwtea,  animal 
anA  sad  aswsgii  sludft.  Tbey  eon- 
lot  tfSMMfH^  to  crumbly  ma- 
tbat  Mnid  ba  aeooped  and  trucked 
Instead  of  bemg  punq>ed  and  wouldn't  rtm 
off  when  spread. 


ST^er  slurper  could  ba  used  to  aid  retea- 
tlon  of  starch  In  paper,  to  inunobfllze  en- 
synsst  nwlm  liig  tbalr  teas  In  Industilal  fer- 
maBtaMeoa,  aad  to  aneapMibrte  ftartUlaers. 

A  iiwllgad  slaiper  takaa  ap  aUatmea  of 

wood  aloobol  and  acetone.  Tikis  aolvant 
j^t  ba  aaad  in  pain*  strippers, 
laaaata,  ^ot  raakovaia  and  otbar 

apiillcations  for  handling  solvents  as  wen  as 


of  super  alnrper  are  available  for 
ftoaa  the  ABS 


aaa  a<  aaiaa  nanniaiiiia  that  haaa  11- 

cannd  a  UMDA  pataat  appUeatkm.  has  i«reed 
to  strvlee  Industrial  raqiMata. 

Tba  watar-almptBg  product  Is  made  by  a 
taribnlgBa^  canad  ptitjiaK  grafUBg.  Starch. 
oMalnad  fnaa  eera  er  otber  eropa,  is  eom- 
*"     1  wMb  aerylaattrtia,  aaan-aaade  from  pe- 


.  half  stareb,  a  natural 
polymar,  and  batf  aaik^Mids  polyaar  of 
■OTteBltrila.  la  treated  with  lye  to  produee 
what  Is  cbamlcaUy  Idaatlfled  as  a  hydrollzed 
starcb-polyacryloQttclla  graft  copolymer. 

SuFaa  SLUwaa,  WAna-HAnuiro  An>,  Wims 

IWIRWIBIIL     RHMVCr    AWSBD 

.i^*****'  •"P**""*«  15.— A  si^er  slurper 
that  hoMs  water  for  easy  ti*n.wng  m  fluld- 


Tlkia  pradUBt.  developed  in  the  Agricultural 
Baaaaroh  Sarvloa  (ABS).  CTjS.  Oq^artmaat  of 
Agilaalture,  absorbs  1.400  tlmea  Ito  waigbt 
of  dlstlTlert  water.  It  «~»gtaTT  water  Into  a  gel 
that  U  a  soft,  rubbery  ice  but  not  cold. 

Water  in  this  saaklwollil  sUto  U  easier  to 
handle  than  a  liquid.  It  te  easier  to  move 
or  to  bold  in  place. 

Tba  Mper  slurper  Joined  other  I-B  100 
produato  today  in  a  month-long  cxhUUlt  at 
the  Maaaum  ot  Sclanoa  and  Industry,  hare. 
Ita  dsvelopeta,  Mary  Ollldena  Weaver,  George 
r.  Iknta.  William  IC  Doana,  and  Bdward  B. 
Bagley  will  ba  bonorad  at  a  xaceptloa  and 
banquet  at  tha  ^UTtum  tonight.  WiUlam  H: 
Tallent,  acting  director  of  the  Northern  Ba- 
glanal  Baesandk  Laboratory.  Peoria,  where 
tha  laaearoh  was  conducted,  will  accent  tha 
£-B  100  plaque. 

Tbe  watar-al\urplng  producto  ia  made  by  a 
taobniqua  eaUed  grafting,  deecrlbed  by 
Cbarlaa  B.  nnssnil.  rsssaioli  leader,  aa  "osie 
'way  of  malring  Industrial  etaaaklcala  from 
stasdh  that  la  In  aioesa  of  food  aaeda  aad 
thaa  axtendlag  limited  patroteum  teeouroaa." 
Htareh.  ohtatwed  froaa  com  or  aoaaa  other 
fana  eropa.  la  notablned  with  acrylonltifie. 
maik-mada  tronk  pttmlanm  «^\*»»«i/^i«  xhls 
nnmhtnatton.  half  starch,  a  natural  polynksr, 
aad  baU  asaa-aiada  polymer  at  aarylonltrlla, 
ia  tnatad  with  lye  to  prodiiea  what  Is  dkun- 
ically  Meatlfled  aa  a  hydralyiad  starch-poly- 
GfiiytonltrUa  graft  oopolymar. 

That's  one  reason  It's  called  a  super 
slurper.  The  main  reason  is  that  It  takea  up 
so  mticb  water  so  fast — 1.400  UnMa  its  own 
welgbt.  half  In  30  aeouads  and  most  of  It  in 
lOailnutas. 

Ik  absorbs  and  holds  SO  to  100  tlmea  Its 
weight  c€  akinecal  solutlona  sucb  as  simu- 
lated urine  or  bard  water.  In  teata  of  sbnorb 
enta  for  diapers.  siq>er  slurper  shewa  30 
tlasa  the  urlne-holdlag  capacity  of  caUuIoae 
(octton.  for  esaa^>  against  a  forea  45 
tlmea  gravity. 

Super  slurper  la  made  aa  film,  flakes, 
powdsr  or  bmU.  They  take  up  water,  awalllng 
but  not  dissolving,  and  hold  It  in  eapanded 
dapUcatktna  of  their  own  dry  shapes,  niaks 
extend  aad  thicken  to  sheets.  Powdeta  be- 
eoaae  piles  of  water  textured  like  craabed  lea. 
A  flake  fwpanris  to  a  dear,  angular  place  of 


yarted  sladga,  for  exaupto.  to  a  crambiy  ma. 
tenal  that  edabl  ba  aaoepad  aad  trucM 
tart««  of  pumped  aad  wooIdBt  run  off 
when  spread. 

Super  alarpar  eouM  ba  uaad  to  aW  xaten- 
ttoa  of  atandk  ia  paper,  to  baakoMllae^ 
ayakes.  redueing  their  km  ia  todastrlal  fer- 
mentotloaiet  aad  to  aneapaukkto  fartataraT 

A  modlflad  alurpar  takaa  up  mlstaraa  of 
^wt«r  aad  aotveato  suA  as  ethyl  aleab<d. 
wood  alcohol  aad  aoetona.  Tbte  aidvnt 
sluipar  Bdgbt  ba  need  in  paint  atnppaaaL 
wal^wper  elaaneiB.  qwi  removers  aadTktan 
appUoatlona  for  handling  aolvente  aa  w«i  as 
water. 

Samples  of  super  shvper  are  avaUable  for 
endnaw  rtudias  from  tba  ABS  biboraton!^ 

^^ralMUta.  Inc.,    MtonaapoMs.   Ookeral 
Mills,  (me  of  aeven  "irmpanlne  that  have 

".^^.   *    ^°^   P**«°*    appUcatton,    has 
agreed  to  service  industrial  laqneeta. 


Tlks  swollen  forms  shrink  in  dilute  add, 
e^aad  again  In  dilute  alkatt  solutkm.  They 
alao  shrink  as  they  dry  aikd  — p»«<i  again 
with  water.  Their  water  capacity  can  be  per- 
maaantly  leduoed  by  f^mm^  irradiation  or 
chemiral  traatmants. 

TSka  ahurpcr,  with  these  properties,  can  be 
miatd  with  or  coated  on  aU  ktods  of  ma- 
terials including,  for  ezanyle,  eaad.  straw 
<uid  sawdust,  seeds  and  roots,  natural  or  syn- 
thetic fibers,  and  flour.  f'i^M'i  and  starch. 
It  can  hold  water  in  soils,  ^ntnr^^^i  bedding 
and  kitty  Utter,  towelling  and  dlapera,  ban- 
dages, surgical  pads  and  dental  abaoibents. 

Northern  Laboratory  studies  suggest  super 
sluiper  as  a  binder  in  sand  molds  for  metal 
raaMnsi  and  to  hold  sandy  aoU  surfaces 
against  wind  erosion.  Sliuper  aided  the 
growth  of  oats  and  grass  In  sand  In  Iowa 
State  Unlvarsity  stodlsa.  Oate  ptented  In  a 
sliuper-aand  mlxttua  Uved  11  days  longer 
than  oate  In  sand  alone  and  produced  10 
ttaaaa  aa  nkuch  top  growth.  Ftseus  grass  grew 
on  aluiiter-treated  sand  banks  of  a  waterway 
but  did  not  sxirvlva  dry  soU  conditions  where 
super  slurper  waa  not  used. 

The  Northern  Laboratory  team  used  the 
naw  starch  pradaet  to  extract  water  and  eon- 
eaafewte  solids  of  aOft  and  oU-water  enral- 
steaa  aad  to  aeparate  protolna  fraoi  water. 
Tbey  demaastrated  tbat  It  caa  gal  water  for 
easier  handling  in  ladustrial  and  t»i«<v 
wastes,  mud  and  sewage  sludge.  They  con- 


A^OTD    SECDmrrcs    iraud- 

5«KE  SPEBCH— KATHARINE 

QkAHAM       and       WASHINaTON 
POST 

HON.  lARRT  McDonald 

IN  THE  HOtnSE  OPBEFRESBNTATIVES 

ISondau.  October  20.  197S 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  oeoiKia.  mt 

Speaker,  back  In  1918  Mr.  JucUce  Holmca 
m  the  Scheuck  cmc  24J  UA  47— re- 
minded us  tbafc  "the  moet  atetncent  pro- 
tection of  free  speech  woifld  not  protect 
a  vma  in  fahely  liioiit^  fire  in  a 
theater  caostng  panJe."  In  oOier  words 
a  re^wnslUe  pna  is  as  inuTortant  to 
our  Nation  as  a  free  press. 

Tbe  Washington  Post  was  a  self -pro- 
claimed proponent  ot  free  press  when 
tt  was  dcfendlnc  use  of  the  stolen  Fen- 
tafon  pmcn  and  aeenrinflr  some  of  the 
Watersate  defendants  of  "stonewalling 
it-  and  -coremp."  But  ^rtien  It  comes 
to  news  about  the  Washington  Post  it 
does  not  seon  to  mind  covering  m>  or 
stonewalling  it. 

Back  in  July  1»74  a  nstianaUy  syndi- 
cated oidunmist,  Kevin  P.  FhlBlpe.  wrote 
a  ccdumn  pofatinv  out  "Bererallmpcvtant 
legal  avenues  for  coping  with  bias  and 
newstwistfiiff.  espedaUy  that  perpetrated 
by  the  massively  powerful  New  York- 
WashlngUm  media."  He  went  on  to  out- 
line that  "Shareholdos  have  the  ri^t 
to  go  to  eomt  to  try  to  block  ideologleal 
bias  and  polttieal  erusades  as  detolmental 
to  their  Investment"  He  cited  as  an 
examine  a  pending  shareholders'  suit 
against  the  Washington  Post  for  $40  mU- 
lion  obtained  by  an  alleged  stock  fraud 
by  the  Washington  Post  and  tts  owner 
Katherine  Oraham.  I  believe  in  a  free 
and  responsible  press,  and  I  do  not  think 
a  newBpapn-  which  is  subsidised  l^  tax- 
payers oi  my  State  oft  Georgia,  via  special 
mailing  privileges,  should  "cover  up" 
such  litigation.  Since  the  Washington 
Post  is  "stonewalling  it"  and  "covering 
up"  this  litigation.  Z  think  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  and  the  inteieet  of  a 
stnovthened  first  amendment  that  peo- 
ple know  about  this  suit.  It  Is  being 
handled  by  one  of  Oeorgla's  most  distin- 
guished lawyers,  K  Lewis  TTaT^gon  siq. 
of  Candler,  Cox,  Andrews  ft  Hansen, 
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Aflanta,  GMl  I  hare  no  knowledse  of 
the  merits  of  the  suit,  but  I  ttilzdc  the 
peoi^  have  a  rlfl^t  to  know  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  that  the  complaint  is  now 
pen^ns  in  the  UB.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  c<Hnplalittk 
with  t*r**"*^^  matters  omitted  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  follows: 
[In  the  X7JS.  District  Court  for  tbe  INstriet 

of  Columbia.  ClvU  Action  No.  74-S81I 
CoKFLAiNT — Class  Action  ano  D^uvativx 

l\>rrestal  VUlaga.  Inc..  lioa  Weat  Street, 
Wilmington.  Delaware  isaoi.  Haintifl.  v. 
y^^^.«^^TM>  Oraham,  SOilO  B  Street,  N.W, 
Washington.  DX}.  aO0O7,  and  Tba  Washington 
Post  Company  (Delaware  Corporation),  USO 
Fifteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  Dja 
30006.  Defendante:  Plaintiff  damanda  Jury 
trial. 

1.  Plaintiff  is  a  Delaware  corporation  and 
the  owner  of  sharea  of  Class  B  stock  of  The 
Wasblagtoa  Post  Company  slaoe  July  2, 1871. 
Defendant  Katharine  Oraham  Is  analdent  of 
tha  District  of  Columbia  and  chalraian  of  the 
Board,  a  director  and  publlaber  of  Tlta  Wash- 
ington Post  Con^^any.  a  Delawara  oorpora- 
tion  having  Ito  main  offloa  In  tha  Otstrlct  ot 
Columbia.  Together  with  her  family  sha  la 
tba  legal  and  fwT^'i*^  owner  of  all  of  tha 
763,440  outstaudlDg  lAMree  of  Claaa  A  voting 
stock  of  Tba  Washington  Post  Company,  aad 
flnminataa  and  contiola  said  coaopaay.  Tba 
matter  In  eontrovexsy  exceeds  tha  sum  of 
$10jdOOjOO.  exclusive  of  Interest  and  coata. 

ft.  Plaintiff  brings  thla  actton  In  Ite  own 
behalf.  In  behalf  of  all  of  tha  owners,  lagal 
and  beneflfilal.  of  Claas  B  sbarca  of  Tba  Waah- 
ln«toa  Poat  Company,  aikd  derivatively  on 
behalf  of  and  for  the  right  and  benefit  of 
Tha  Washlkkgton  Post  Company. 

6.  Demandontheboaidof  directors  of  Tha 
Washington  Post  Company  to  bring  thla  ac- 
tion would  be  futUe  because: 

(a)  An  of  the  voting  stock  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  defendant  Graham,  who  domi- 
nates and  controls  tha  corporation. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  directora  are  prin- 
cipal wrongdoers  who  partte^^ted  in  tha 
alleged  wrongs  and  proOtad  tbereby. 

(e)  InstltutlMk  of  this  action  by  the  di- 
rectors would  place  it  to  mstUa  baikds  with 
a  confilet  ot  toterest  and  prevent  its  effec- 
tive proaeeotlon. 

(d)  Tba  Washington  Poet  CcMnpany  and 
its  management  have  indicated  officially  and 
publicly  they  will  taka  no  corrective  action. 

8.  Plaintiff  purebaaed  shares  of  Class  B 
common  stoA  of  Tba  Waahington  Poet  Com- 
pany pursuant  to  and  in  reliance  upon  a 
prospectus  of  tha  oompaay  aad  certain  in- 
side selling  shareholders  dated  June  15,  1971. 
whereby  tbe  company  and  eartaln  Insiders 
offered  to  investors  1,3M,000  atens  of  Class 
B  stock  (par  value  $1.00  per  share)  at  (26.00 
per  share  through  some  116  brokers  and 
dealeia.  Other  atembers  of  tbe  class  pur- 
chased Class  B  sharea  in  tbe  same  offering 
and/or  In  a  subsequent  offering  by  Insiders 
In  a  prospectus  dated  May  31,  1073  of  217,932 
Class  B  tftares  (par  value  $1.00  per  share)  at 
$33,625  per  Share. 

10.  The  price  to  the  pubUc  of  tbe  1.354,000 
Class  B  shares  sold  under  tlia  June  16,  1971 
proapeetas  waa  iS3jB44.000.00.  ef  which  un- 
derwriting ccHnmlsstons  aakountad  to  Sl.t76.- 
ZOOJOO.  Tbe  proceeds  to  tha  company  were 
•14.239.000JOO.  and  tha  proceeda  to  the  selllag 
insiders  were  $17,628.7004)0. 

11.  The  price  to  the  public  of  the  217.932 
Class  B  shares  sold  under  tbe  May  81,  1973 
prospectus  was  $7,337,637.39,  of  wbldi  $3M,- 
194.70  vras  paid  to  underwrttei*  and  of  vrhlch 
$7,0»3,4824»  wrat  to  seOlBg  laaMers. 

IX  As  a  reanlt  of  tha  abova  affeslags,  to* 
Investing  public.  Including  plaintiff  aad 
menkbers  of  the  claaa,  paid  $40J71jn7Ai  «or 
1,671.922  shares  of  Class  B  oomnkon  stock, 
of  which  only  $14,239,000.00  of  the  proceeds 
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went  toto  working  capital  of  the  company. 
Tbe  balance  went  to  enrich  tbe  insiders, 
mar  covin 

14.  Prfendant  Katliartae  Cbaham,  Indi- 
vidually and  hi  eoncart  with  Ilka  Washlag- 
ton  post  Oooqiany  aad  certain  bialdsts,  of- 
fered and  aold  to  plaintiff  and  other  slmlllarly 
situated  members  of  the  class  deacrlbad 
hereinabove  over  $40  miUlon  of  Class  B 
stock,  pursuant  to  the  prospectuses  referred 
to  berelnabave. 

17.  Among  other  things,  the  Incomplete, 
misleading,  obscure,  and  not  clearly  luider- 
Btandable  Information  contained  In  the  above 
refferred  to  prospectuses  related  to  tbe  fol- 
lowing matters: 

(a)  It  was  not  fuOy  and  clearly  disclosed 
that  Class  B  non-voting  sharea  would  be 
barred  by  defendants  from  offering  shace- 
holder  proposals  at  sbarcbolder  aieetlng^ 

(b)  It  was  not  fully  and  clearly  disclosed 
tbat  defendants,  although  piuporttng  to  give 
Class  B  shareholders  a  right  to  elect  thirty 
percent  (30%)  of  the  Board  of  Dlrectasa. 
would  In  fact  exercise  their  power  through 
owning  one  hundred  percent  (100%)  of  tha 
Class  A  voting  stock  to  nominate  Insiders 
under  tba  domination  of  defendante  to  one 
hundred  percent  (100% )  of  tba  board  poai- 
tlons,  and  efftetlvely  exclude  Claas  B  shaza- 
holders  £rom  any  maanlagful  participation 
In  management  decisiona. 

(c)  It  waa  not  fully  and  clearly  dlaflnaed 
that  defendants  had  no  Intention  ot  paying 
dlvldanda  proportionate  as  to  earnings  aad 
that  payment  of  dlvldukda  waa  restricted  by 
agreemante  wlUk  leikdesa.  frcMB  whom  capital 
had  been  borrowed  to  replace  tha  ooaspaaya 
ci^Ital  depleted  by  defendant  to  porohaatog 
from  Inatdwa  Class  B  stock  at  Inflated  prices 
far  above  tha  price  paid  by  auch  insiders  dur- 
ing the  three  (3)  yeara  prior  to  aad  during 
the  public  (Bering  of  Claaa  B  shares. 

(d)  It  was  not  fully  aad  adaquattiy  dis- 
closed that  defendante  bad  granted  exces- 
sively generous  and  nnjustlfled  stock  options 
to  laaldera,  dllutteg  tbe  value  of  Class  B 
abaies,  tba  oompany^  earnings,  the  com- 
pany%  oaab,  and  giving  said  InaklerB  an  rm- 
falr  aeorwilc  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the 
company  and  Class  B  shareholders. 

(a)  It  waa  not  fully  and  adaqnatriy  dls- 
elosed  tbat  defbadante  jrtaanad  to,  woold  In 
fact,  and  did  give  away  the  companyt  PM 
radio  broadcast  statlan  In  Waitilngtua.  D.C.. 
thereby  aot  waatlng  an  important  company 
asset  valued  at  over  $1,000,000.00,  but  also 
creating  coa^ietttlofk  for  the  eompany.  de- 
plettog  tba  cnanpanyli  earnings,  aad  deprty- 
Ing  sbaietkoMsra  of  aa  liupualaBt  property 
wtth  earning  potential  of  many  tboasands  of 
doUara  psr  year  for  tba  Indeflnlto  future. 

(f)  It  waa  not  fuUy  aad  adequately  dis- 
closed tbat  defaadaate  would  cause  tbe  com- 
pany to  puzBua  an  adltartal  poiley  of  dtotort- 
ing,  eiDkggeratlag.  suppzaaalag.  aikd  otbaawlaa 
abusing  freadoaa  of  tba  praaa  ao  as  to  aq;>hdt 
that  eonatttntteDal  staJaM  aad  aalaaaa  it  aa 
a  aword  to  furtoar  potttteal  and  Ideoiogfcial 
goala  of  peraonal  intenat  to  defendante 
rsther  than  to  the  totereate  ot  tha  caaea  B 
rtkareholdara  to  bavtog  tbalr  oapltal  used 
avan-handadly  for  aoond  boslneea  purpoaee 
In  operating  the  company  aa  a  buslneas  en- 
terprise to  make  a  profit  by  appealing  to  as 
broad  a  iiiartarablp  aa  posiabia  aad  as  broad 
a  spectrum  of  advertising  potential  aa  pos- 
sible, by  fairly  and  aeenrataly  printing  aO 
impOTtant  news.  obJeetlvMy  and  eoaq>lat^. 

(g)  It  was  not  fully  and  adequately  dla- 
doeed  that  rtpfendanta  would  unraaaonably 
eqiend  large  and  unnaoaasary  suma  of  Claaa 
B  sbartfkoldsrs'  rapltal  and  eamlnga  for  legal 
fees  and  e:q>enses  defending  illegal  aikd  un- 
necessary adventxires  in  printing  defamatory 
material.  Illegal  material,  and  Ideologically 
unbalanced  material  irtilch  undermlues  pub- 
lic confldsnce  to  the  Nation's  elected  public 
officials  and  Institutions  of  government. 
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(b)  It  was  not  fuUy  aad  adequately  dis- 
closed that  defendante  would  pay  oOoers, 
dlractoca  and  «»««<««—  axcasslea  aad  uikrea- 
^fffl0>yl^  oonmanaatlosk.  Including  boauaea,  op- 
tiona.  talarias,  and  other  diiact  and  Indirect 
fringe  benaflte. 

(I)  It  waa  ikot  fully  and  adequately  dls- 
cloead  that  defendante  would  dapdva  Clasa 
B  ■haTttT~1iH—  of  any  meanlngtal  voice  in 
coBspany  poUcy  reepaetlng  tbe  $«OjOOOjOOOjOO 
of  capital  tbay  paid  to  defendante  for  an 
equity  toterest  to  tba  company  by  refusing 
to  entartato  any  change  to  tha  eertlflcate  of 
iikoocporattoa  or  tba  by-lawa  Claaa  B  sbare- 
boldera  migbt  offer  at  abaiaboldar  meetings, 
and  refusing  to  allow  Claaa  B  shareholdara 
to  challenge  excessive  ooaopaaaatlon,  mis- 
management, waate  of  aaaeta.  breach  of  fidu- 
ciary duty  and  »*'«<'»'•  matters  by  means 
of  communications  to  other  shareholders 
through  proxy  materials  or  with  propoaals 
at  sbarebotder  meetings,  or  otherwtse. 

(J)  It  was  not  fully  and  adeqaatoly  dis- 
cloeed  that  for  three  (9)  yeara  prior  to  tbe 
June  15,  I9T1  puMlc  offteilng  ef  Class  B 
shares,  dafeadante  had  de|rieted  tha  c^rftal 
of  the  company  by  pun  tisatng  ftuan  luskleis 
for  about  810.000,000410  oatstaadtag  Ctess  B 
shares  tbey  bad  received  aa  gtfto  or  bonuses 
firam  tbe  oempany  at  no  cost  or  only  a  nom- 
inal cost,  then  borrowing  funds  to  operate 
and  expand  tbe  business,  and  tliat  of  tbe 
$40j000.000.00  dbtalned  ta  the  June  1871  and 
May  1073  pubUe  offerings  over  9MfiOOfiOl>M 
would  go  addttlonany  to  InsMen.  sad  tbat 
the  $I4j00eA».oe  of  proceeds  to  0ie  com- 
pany waa  really  a  replacement  of  capital  ex- 
pended by  ttw  company  In  balllng-out  the 
defendante  and  Insiders  at  a  very  substan- 
tial inofit. 

(k)  It  was  not  funy  and  adequately  dis- 
closed that  defendante  would  ao  mlsntan- 
age  tbe  company^  bustoess  as  to  rMc  loss 
of  valuabte  TV  and  radio  piupeitlaa  because 
of  vlolatkm  of  the  antitrust  biwa.  federal 
conununlcatlons  laws,  and  other  laws  and 
regulatloaa  applicable  to  the  new^Mper  and 
broadcaatlng  business. 

(I)  It  waa  not  ftUly  and  adequately  dis- 
closed that  defandante  had  lueemid  to  them- 
selves the  power  to  Issus  14)00.000  shares  of 
preferred  stock.  $14)0  par  value,  with  a  com- 
plete right  to  fix  dividend  rtg^te  and  rates, 
voting  and  uuuveralon  rlgbte,  redemption  pro- 
visions, liquidation  preferenoM^  and  otber 
rlgbte.  which  wm  give  tbe  prdtored  stock- 
holders a  right  to  be  paid  to  fun  before  Class 
B  shareholders  get  a  cent,  In  the  event  of 
bqnidatlon,  disaoluttoak.  cr  wtndkac  19  of  the 
affaire  of  Tba  Waahlagtoi 

(m)  It  waa  not  foUy  and 
eloeed  by  deftekdaate  tbat  fiafbadaato  Bad  to- 
sulated  tbeaaaetvea  agalaat  ttabOlty  fbr  mla- 
managament  and  breach  cf  Sduelary  dn^ 
and  otber  dereUetlana  by  piovldtog  for  to- 
demnlfieatlon  and  Insaranoe  porAaaed  wtth 
eompany  funds  for  tbat  pmpoee,  aoatrary  to 
tbe  public  policy  of  tbe  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

(n)  It  waa  not  fully  and  adequately  dis- 
closed that  the  defendante  have  contlmiing 
labor  dlfltottltlea  which  are  costly,  and  thai 
they  are  tovclvad  to  perpetual  expensive  lltl- 
gatlon  growing  out  of  their  partisan,  unwlee. 
and  Imprudent  business  and  management 
policies. 

18.  Tba  prospectuses  prepared  and  dia- 
tributed  by  defendants  as  referred  to  here- 
inabove were  so  prei>ared  as  to  conceal,  mis- 
lead and  deceive  plaintiff  Into  tovaeting  to 
The  Washiz^ton  Fast  Companya  Claaa  B 
stock,  by  n'— *r*'"g  halfatatlng.  or  oanltttog 
material  Information,  and  aot  praaanllng  U 
In  a  readabia  aad  undarstaadabla  Mannar. 
which  would  hare  baaa  taitportaat  to  plaintiff 
and  the  other  Claaa  B  aharahaldera  to  making 
an  Investment  dartaton  as  to  vAether  to  pur- 
chase Class  B  stock. 
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19.  natattur  raallacaa  the  foregoing  para- 
giaidia  aad  aWagw  ttatbae  tbat  ttia  proxy 
nmj  aoUBttatton  for  tba  an- 
at  rtiamioU«a  for  the  7«an 
1974  wm  falsa  aad  ndalsad- 
ions  aat  fortb  hereinabove  re- 
■OBpTiluBMi  laeoed  toy  defend- 
the  annual  reporta  for  tboae 
and  the  aamial 
filed  by  dtfendaats  with 
Xsehange   Commlaalon 
talaa  and  mialeadlng,  and  all 
teftwed  to  materlala  Tlolated 
rlghU  of  plamtur.  ita 
aU  daes  B  aharebcdders 
aecnrltlee  Uws  and  reg:u- 
lattoDs  reiened  to  heielnabove. 

vovtn  m 
ao.  Plalntur  raaUacaa  the  foregolug  para- 
grapba  and  the  unlawful  conduct  therein 
and  la  addUlan  allegaa  that  the  defendants 
1  to  b*  paid  from  company  funda  to  In- 
iMean  aad  dliaetoca  exoaaalTe  oompen- 
la  tha  f  ana  of  aalaries,  atoek  optiona, 
aad  other  frlaca  beneflta^  donated 
the  ooavaay'a  nc  tadto  broadcaattog  station 
to  ehait^,  eaaaad  the  oooipany  to  Incur  and 
pay  iinraaannaMe  aad  unneoeeaary  legal  f eea 
a  result  of  involTlng  the 
la  annaaonable  and  unneoeenry 
litigation  aad  adnalalatntlTe  proceedingi,  In- 
and  unnaoeaMty  Inter- 
en  bonrowed  funds  made  nec- 
aa  a  reault  of  depletion  of  the  com- 
paaj'a  earti  to  boy  Oaaa  B  aharaa  from  them- 
aalvM  aad  ottiar  tasUers  during  the  three 
(S)  yaans  pdor  to  th*  puUle  offeilng  of  Class 
to  piatattff  aad  others,  acquired 
aad  other  pnq^ertlaB  at 
>  aad  at  the  risk  of  antitrust 
law  dTll  Md  criminal  violations,  abandoned 
eompaay  aants;  and  Incurred  unrnaeonable 
aad  uaaaeaatoiT  bualneas  eTpenses.  and 
that  each  aetioiia  were  a  waste  of  assets,  a 
^  at  fldodacy  du^  and  nUsmanage- 
tt,  aU  to  tta  tajoiy  of  platntIS  aad  ttM 
B  iliaiilKiiilaii.  and  plaintiff  alllegca 
that  aU  or  tba  above  aettTltlea  and  wrongful 
acta  wwa  fraadalantly  aad  deceptively  con- 
cealed fkOB  platotiS  and  the  Claas  B  sbare- 
htOOan  hf  means  of  falM  and  mlBlftattlng 
annual  reporte  to  share- 
to  tho  Oecurltles  and  Ez- 
and  to  the  American 
Stock 
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eluded  In  annual  proxy  sOUcltati<»u  by 
management  material  proposals  relating  to 
Claas  B  stocksholdaia'  rights,  executive  oom- 
pansatton,  peopoeed  changes  in  by-laws  and 
(barter,  and  aimllar  mattov.  aad  have  caused 
Class  B  shareholdars  asserting  a  rl^t  to 
present  tbeee  matters  at  sharehoidetB'  meet- 
ings to  be  threatened  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic ruin  if  they  persisted  in  asserting  their 
righto.  Purtber,  defendants  have  since  1971 
refused  to  comply  with  the  proxy  aolicltotion 
rules  of  the  Seciirlties  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, and  have  refused  to  allow  Class  B 
shareholders  to  make  any  prcqweals  at  share- 
holders' meetings  and  have  concealed  pend- 
ing litigation,  pending  dsas  B  shareholder 
proposals,  pending  admlnistratfVe  prooeed- 
ingg  at  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  all  other  aspects  of  these  ac- 
tivities from  other  Class  B  shareholdsrs  by 
omitting  any  reference  thereto  in  manage- 
ment proxy  solicitetlons  or  shareholder  re- 
ports. 

23.  Defendants  have  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  Class  B  shareholders  proxy  cards 
naming  only  themselves  as  proxies,  and  rec- 
ommending only  a  vote  for  defendanto' 
nominations  to  the  Board  of  Dlrect<v8,  and 
omitting  any  place,  space,  or  provision  for 
Claas  B  shareholders  to  nominate  anyone  to 
tba  90%  of  the  Board  positions  they  were 
conceded  to  ht  entitled  to  elect,  and  omit- 
ting any  dlscitssion  of  a  method  by  which 
daas  B  shareholders  might  nominate  a  Board 
member. 

M.  As  a  resxut  of  the  unlawful  activities 
aUeged  herein,  defendants  have  d^ved 
plaintiff  and  all  other  Class  B  shareholders 
of  their  rights  to  corporate  suffrage  and 
meaningful  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
The  Washington  Post  Company's  business 
operations  and  policies  and  have  defrauded 
them  ot  their  reasonable  rlghte  and  expecta- 
tions as  Class  B  stockholders,  to  their 
prejtidlce  and  financial  loss. 

MBJEr  XEQUESTEO 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  requeste  the  following 
relief  for  Itself,  ite  shareboidera,  and  each 
Class  B  shareholder  who  purchased  shazaa 
pursuant  to  the  proq>ectuse6  lefened  to 
herein  : 

A.  Judgment  in  the  amount  ot  considera- 
tion paid  for  such  shares,  upon  his  tendertog 
the  shares,  or 

B.  An  amount  equal  to  any  loes  realized  on 
such  sharaa.  In  the  event  such  shares  have 
been  sold  at  a  loss, 

C.  Judgmant  sgatost  defendante  for  waste 
Of  assets,  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  and  ml>- 
"Muiagemwit.  for  one  mlUlon  ddlars  (fl.OOO.- 
OOOiJO)  or  such  other  sum  as  the  Court  may 
detannUie  to  be  the  fair  market  value  at  the 
comptnya  ru  radio  bcoadcasUng  stetlcMi  do- 
nated to  charity  by  defendanto. 

D.  Judgment  for  one  and  one-half  mlUion 
doUam  ($1M0JW0.00)  or  such  other  sum  as 

^^^-*!!!?*!?"'  '"^  '^^  *>'  «-«~t«. 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty  and  mismanagement 

to  unneceasary  intereat  expense  on  borrowed 
capital  made  neooaaary  by  use  of  oonmany 
^^J<»  »*Jl:o«*  Otam^B  shamh^SSST^I 
Morbltant  profite  prior  to  public  sale  of 
CTaas  B  Shane  to  pUlntlff  and  others  to  re- 
coup depleted  capital. 

X.  Judgment  against  defendante  for  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUars   (»760,- 

fiduciary  duty  and  mismanagement  in  pay- 
ta«unreasonabIe  compensation  to  defendant 
Oraham  and  other  insiders. 

F  Judgment  against  defendante  for  breach 
of  fiduciary  duty,  waste  of  assete.  and  mis- 
management  in  the  sum  of  one  million  dol- 
lars (ai.OOOAW.OO)  or  such  other  sum  as  may 
be  determined  for  imreasonable  and  unnec- 
essary legal  expenses  Incurred  in  unreason- 
able and  unnecessary  litigation. 

a.  Judgment  against  defendante  In  the 
sum  of  three  million  dt^Urs  ($3,000,000.00) 
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tat  waste  <rf  assets,  breach  of  fiduciary  duty 
and  mismanagement  in  alienating  and  driv- 
ing away  advertisers  and  stimting  circulation 
because  of  abuse  of  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory privllegee  to  the  prejudice  of  the  busi- 
neas  success  of  The  Washington  Poet  Com- 
pany. 

H.  Judgment  against  defendante  in  the 
exaa  of  twenty-five  million  and  six  hundred 
fifty  thousand  dollars  ( •36.9110.000.00)  for 
wasted  assete,  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  and 
mismanagement,  and  acquisition  of  proper- 
ties in  excess  of  fair  market  value. 

I.  Judgment  against  defendante  for  two 
mlUlon  dollars  ($2,000,000.00)  for  wasted  as- 
sets, breach  of  fiduciary  duty  and  misman- 
agement in  the  abandonment  or  sale  of  val- 
uable assete  in  incurring  unreasonable  and 
imnecessary  losses. 

J.  Judgment  against  defendante  for  one 
mlllton  dollars  ($1,000,000.00)  for  altering  the 
company's  methods  of  accoxintlng  to  over- 
state Income,  thus  misleading  plaintiff,  ite 
shareholders,  and  all  Class  B  shveholders 
prior  to  the  public  dferlng  of  shares. 

K.  Judgment  for  ooete,  interest  and  reason- 
able attorneys'  fees. 

L.  Judgment  declaring  that  aU  of  the  here- 
inabove referred  to  acte  and  omissions  of 
defendante  are  unlawfiU  under  the  federal 
securities  laws  and  regulations,  applicable 
corporation  laws,  and  the  common  law. 

M.  Judgment  for  punitive  damages  equal 
to  one-half  the  compensatory  damages  which 
may  be  determined  to  be  due  plaintiff  and 
the  Class  B  shareholders  in  this  proceeding. 

N.  Such  other  and  further  reUef  as  the 
Court  may  deem  Just  and  proper. 

Of  Counsel:  Candler,  Cox,  Andrews  &  Han- 
sen. 2400  Oass  Light  Tower,  Atlanta,  OeorgU 
80303,  (404)  07r-»4OO.  Albert  A.  Rapoport, 
1108  National  Press  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
DC.  20004,  (202)   783-1847. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  Lewis  Hansen, 
Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

VXBXnCATION 

Pursuant  to  Rule  23.1,  PJI.CJ.,  Porrestal 
Village,  Inc.,  a  Delaware  corpratitlon,  by  Carl 
L.  Shipley,  Ite  iHwaldent,  affirms  that  he  and 
the  corporatkm  verily  believe  the  facte  stated 
in  the  complaint  here  Into  be  true. 

CsBi.  L.  BaiPLZT, 
President.  Forrettal  ViUage,  Inc. 
Subscribed  and  sw<mi  to  before  me  this 
7th  day  of  June,  1974. 

VnciNiA  K.  Haines, 

Notary  Public,  D.C. 
My  Commission  expires  September  14, 1974, 


NEW  PLAN  FOR  MINNESOTA'S 
BOXJNDARY  WATERS 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20.  197S 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
boundary  waters  canoe  area,  virtually 
since  its  inception,  and  more  intensively 
in  the  last  26  years,  has  been  the  center 
of  continuing  controversy  over  its  man- 
agement and  jmUle  use — one  of  the  most 
fought  over  natural  resources  in  the  en- 
tire country. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed — 

Emotionally  charged  pidilic  disputes 
pitting  wHdemess  advocates  against 
those  who  sedc  wider  recreational  oppor- 
tunities; 

PnqwDents  of  resource  development 
challenged  by  advocates  of  resource 
preservatfam; 
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Court  cases  to  halt  mineral  develop- 
ment; 

Court  cases  to  halt  logging; 

Challenges  to  regulation  and  prohibi- 
tion of  mechanized  travel  within  the. 
portal  Bone  of  Che  BV9CA: 

Forest  Service  offlclais  uncertain  about 
the  extent  of  their  authority  as  evidenced 
by  successive  changes  In  BWCA  manage- 
ment plans;  and 

Challenges  to  USFS  management  plans 
and  environmental  impact  statements. 

The  result  has  been  iMibllc  ecoifusion 
over  tlie  present  status  of  the  BWCA.  im- 
certainty  about  its  future,  a  growing 
divlsiveness  over  its  use,  and  emerging 
resentment  of  people  in  the  northern 
area  of  the  State  against  pec^Dle  in  other 
areas  of  the  State  and  Naticm. 

Such  divlsiveness,  emotionalism,  and 
uncertainty  are  not  In  the  best  public 
interest.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  pre- 
vented consensus  on  a  management  pro- 
gram respcmsive  to  the  needs  and  best 
interests  of  the  broadest  possible  spec- 
trum of  the  public. 

NSW  PaOOSAM  RBPLACIMa  awcA 

In  hopes  of  reserving  the  varknis  BWCA 
controversies,  I  am  offering  a  leglslattve 
proposal  which  wHl  permanently  fix  In 
law  the  future  use  of  that  area. 

The  bin  which  I  have  introduced  con- 
tains a  separate  organic  act  to  establish 
a  boundary  waters  wlldemess  area  and 
a  separate  organie  act  to  establish  a 
boundary  waters  national  recreational 
area. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  will  manage 
each  area  according  to  guiddlnes  estab- 
lished by  Federal  law  in  their  separate 
organic  acts. 

BornroARiES  and  acxeagk 

The  boundaries  of  each  will  be  fixed  by 
law  according  to  legal  descriptlcms  writ- 
ten in  conformance  with  a  ma^  of  the 
areas  which  I  have  drawn  as  a  ctanpan- 
ion  to  the  bilL 

The  wlldemess  area  will  contain  635.- 
243  acres  of  land  and  water. 

The  national  recreatltm  area  will 
contain  527,457  acres  ot  iaxki  and  water. 

The  combined  acreage  of  the  two  areas 
win  be  122.700  acres  larger  than  the 
present  1.030,000-acre  Boundary  Waten 
canoe  area — a  new  combined  total  of 
1,152,700  acres. 

Boundary  Waters  wilderness  manage- 
meai— 

Sets  aside  the  major  portion  of  the 
presoit  BWCA  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  seek  the  solitude  of  a  wilder* 
ness  experience  urJlsoken  by  the  sounds 
and  Intrusion  of  mechaniaed  travel; 

Preserves  In  perpetuity  virtually  all 
of  the  priceless,  irreplaceable  virgin  tim- 
ber in  the  present  BWCA  from  future 
logging; 

By  law  prevents  future  mineral  de- 
velopment of  the  wildemeu; 

Creates  a  compact,  contiguous  wilder- 
ness unit  that  can  be  more  effective 
managed  by  the  USPS; 

Realines  and  expands  by  7JM3  acres 
the  present  BWCA  Interior  Mme  vrtiidi 
is  tlie  basic  wHdenieis  area;  aiKl 

Olvas  wiliiemsM  loren  a  kgal  right  to 
the  primittve  inpMience  they  mA. 

Boundary  Wsten  national  reereatloa 
area  management — 
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Offers  a  wider  range  of  recreational 
opportunities  for  those  unable  to  endure 
the  rigon  of  wlldemeas  socfa  as  the  dis- 
abied  and  the  ddaly — or  those  who  sim- 
ply prtfer  a  different  outdoors  experi- 
ence; 

Realines  and  expands  by  115,457  acres 
the  present  BWCA  portal  zone,  a  tradl- 
tiaiial  multiple  use  area; 

Allows  snowmobUing  as  a  matter  ot 
law  on  routes  designated  l^  the  USFB. 
The  plan  wUl  retain  the  majority  of 
snowmobile  routes  previously  in  effect  in 
areas  managed  specifically  and  tradi- 
tionally for  such  use; 

Allows,  as  a  mattca:  of  law.  har\'e&t  of 
timber  on  a  sustained  yield  basis:  Part 
or  all  of  9  of  the  current  14  timber  sales 
in  the  portal  sone  ot  the  BWCA  wfll  be 
maintained;  future  sales  will  be  con- 
ducted In  acordance  with  a  management 
plan  to  be  developed  by  the  USPS;  this 
proposal  will  assure  long-term  timber 
BuppliM  in  excess  of  100.000  cords  annual 
cot  in  the  quantity  and  mix  of  spedee 
required  in  the  wood  fiber  industry, 
which  is  Minnesota's  third  largest  In- 
dustry; and  by  law  prevents  future  min- 
eral devdopment  wtthin  the  national 
recreational  area. 

COST 

Tram  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal 
budget  this  proposal  will  not  require  any 
Increased  budgetary  outlay  over  the 
present  and  projected  expenditures  for 
the  BWCA  and  the  Superior  National 
Forest. 

CONCLOSION 

I  offer  this  proposal  In  the  firm  belief 
that  it  is  a  balanced,  practical,  workable 
solution,  responsive  to  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  those  who  seek  wilderness, 
those  who  prefer  wider  recreational  (v 
portunities.  and  those  whose  livdihoods 
depend  on  this  area. 

RfMonaWe  people  win  differ  over  the 
(tetails  and,  no  doubt,  the  idiflos(«diy  of 
this  approach.  But  I  hope  tiie  pobHc  win 
give  It  serious,  careful  consideration  and 
I  urge  that  the  ensuing  debate  be  con- 
ducted In  an  atmosphere  of  reason,  re- 
straint and  respeck  for  one  annthw  and 
eoncem  for  the  best  oreraU  public  ben- 
efit. 
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Impact  or  Inc 


U'llUTY  RATES 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or  aaaiuuLT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBXBENTATIVES 

MtmioM,  October  20,  1*75 

Mr.  CASTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  the  Rbcoso  a  copy  of  a  statement 
made  by  the  HonMable  C  Tdalte  Dawson. 
Secretary  for  Human  Rsseurees  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  before  tiie 
Oo'vcmor's  Dpeclsl  Advlsmy  OewiiwlB- 
slon  on  Electric  Rates  bn  Ftankfort.  sy. 

This  statement  is  of  fact  rather  than 
projection.  It  is  particularly  probativ*. 
While  these  figures  pertain  only  to  Ken- 
tucky. I  feel  them  to  be  an  tedkatlon  of 
tha  problems  fticlng  many  eithww  irtia 
must  live  on  limited  or  fixed  Incomes 
throughout  the  country. 

The  article  follows: 


INOOI 


)  EUMTSK  OOBTS  CSI  LoW- 
B  FSSdUXS 


In  opening  my  rMDHka,  I  fed  that  It  Is 
Important  that  w«  recognise  the  oontrtbu- 
tkm  OorenMr  OenoD  has  msde  in  the  pabUe 
iBtsrest  by  appointing  this  Special  Adrlsory 
Commission  cm  electric  rates.  Increases  In 
electric  rates  in  recent  months  hare  >}Ite<l 
families  at  all  levels. 

These  Inereaaes  In  oombinatton  with  other 
Inflationary  ooete  have  disrupted  the  life 
style  and  family  bodgete  of  even  middle 
Income  famUles.  The  effect  on  low  Income 
families  has  been  deviMtetlng. 

I  appear  before  yoa  today  to  neither  diFcoss 
tha  cause  ncM'  <^er  solutions  to  the  anprece- 
dented  price  Increases  which  have  occurred 
In  electric  rates  in  recent  months.  That  is  a 
reqxMislblUty  of  others  at  the  present  tn- 
clnding  this  Commisston. 

My  purpose  Is  to  lmpres.<t  upon  you  and 
hopefully  the  general  public,  the  alarming 
effect  that  these  Increases  have  had  on  the 
elderly,  the  naempktjvA,  dependent  flamflles 
and  other  llaed  aad  low  income  famihes. 

The  category  of  citizens  to  which  I  refer 
and  which  are  served  through  the  programs 
administered  bj»  the  Department  for  Human 
Iteeoureee  Include  the  older,  or  aged  Amer- 
ican, blind,  and  disabled  Indlvldtmls  and 
families  of  all  ages  and  circumstances  re- 
quiring asslstanee  with  medical  bills  throtigh 
the  state  Medicaid  program;  bxmdreds  of 
thow wands  ot  dtlssns  Quiring  asslstence 
with  food  coete  throngh  the  Pood  Stamp  pro- 
gram; a  growing  number  of  famUles  with 
dependent  children  whoee  father  is  at>sent 
or  unemployed  requiting  a  monthly  cash  in- 
oome  under  the  AM  to  Famines  with  Dejwnd- 
•nt  Children  program;  and  lastly,  the  thou- 
sands  of  famlllee  affected  by  the  economic 
recession  who  must  now  make  ends  meet  on 
a  aubetantlaUy  reduced  income  provided 
through  the  Unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Tbeee  groups  repreeent  one-flfth  of  the 
population  of  the  Oommonwealth. 

Ob  a  monthly  basis  the  Department, 
through  the  I&eotne  Maintenance  programs 
mentioned  above.  Is  attnupting  to  meet  the 
baste  eeoBomle  needs  of  ov«r  600  thousand  of 
Bsuiucky^  fdUseiis.  7%e  combined  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  this  effort  has  now  reached 
a  level  of  seoo  mllhon  annually.  This  repre- 
seote  an  increase  of  00.9  percent  in  the  last 
year  alone. 

Funding  increases  provided  through  stete 
budget  appraprtatlons  and  Congressional 
leglelatlCTn  which  ww  designed  to  malnteln 
a  minimum  standard  of  Hvtng  have  been 
vhrtually  nulllfled  in  recent  months  by  only 
on*  aspect  of  basic  living  cost — that  being 
hoostfiaid  utUtttes.  The  principal  Item  among 
tbeee  being  electricity  which  is  a  nece^sar>- 
eommodtty  In  an  homes. 

Staff  analyste  In  the  Department,  while  not 
having  fnll  access  to  utmty  cost  date,  which 
hopefully  win  be  obtained  by  this  Commls- 
Skm.  have  estimated  that  electrical  utUlty 
rates  on  an  awrsge  have  Increased  by  at 
least  56  percent  tn  the  last  M  months,  most 
of  this  occurrlhg  tn  the  last  few  months. 
Because  of  vartattons  tn  the  cost  of  generat- 
Ing  electricity  tn  dlflOrent  areas  of  the  stete. 
this  tnersase  Is  vastly  uudei  stated  for  specific 
eoHumsltlsa  and  raglona. 

Fhst  reaetfoa  to  the  snbetantlal  Increase 
m  total  sspidfturea  f cr  the  ttifww  malnte- 
aanea  prafraaas.  wfalcft  haa  oouBied  tn  the 
past  year,  is  understandably  disturbing  and 
la  of  concern  to  ma  parsonaUy. 

Part  of  tha  tncrsma  Mi  ot  enuw.  doe  to 
an  locreaaa  la  tha  nwmher  «(  pvavram  par- 
tldpante  attrlbutahte  to  tba 
ever  to  place  tha  laeraaaa  bn  ; 
In  the  proper  pro^aottva.  U  : 
ntasd  that  thay  at*  rtar^wnlmtalf  tha  rasolt 
of  a  vicious  cycle  at  cost  ot  U^ag  laeraaasa 
and  efforte  to  maintain  reasonable  parity 
vrlth  those  Increases. 
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In  MDDort  of  this  atetoment.  It  can  be 
In  ladtvlduAl  prognms  that, 
"*"*"""">*.  *•»  taantmm  In 

.- vltli  tha  aggnigata  eoat  at  Urtnc 

aplnl,  toot  do  not  cran  oonpanaata  In  ""^ 
!SSI!S°!H'*  "*•"*  Incraaaea  In  aleetrlcal 

To  iltaatrata  thla  genarallaatlon,  l«t  ua 
now  took  at  aoma  ipaolflo  prograna  and  la- 
iM^tta  p^aaat  tncreaaw  wiuch  hava  been 
PTOTiaed  wtttUn  tba  paat  year  to  the  saisle 
ooBtlt«o««toctrtclty!^  e»"i«ie 

_2  ^  5»«»»»  maintenance  payments  to 
aged,  blind  and  diaabled  paraons  which  la 
paWto  wo^lenu  by  tba  VMaral  Oovanunent 
^^  j^^**"^  rawdemental  aecurlty  In- 
^S2^/!^E?^  .??•'*"  legUlated  annual 
♦  _?L^?«  !«**>■"  m  tl^  payment  level 
to  pMtant  detarioraUon  in  the  minimal 
■tuted  tt  Uvlng  proTlded  under  the 
prognun. 

jto  July  1974.  a  single  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
«|bi»«P«»OB.  without  the  bensAt  of  a  Stete 

fS!?^^^?S*!?"^'"°°  P*y™«t.  WM  en- 
ttttj*  to  tllC  4a  Of  July  1975.  the  payment 
jam  WM  tnmaaid  by  •  paroent  to  about 
•US  or  only  a  iia  montlily  Inenaaa  In  the 
baoaat  lavri  fdr  tha  100.000  aged  and  dlMUed 
m«^«uala  in  Kantudcy  depending  on  that 
pragnw, 

^tba  ^aenoa  of  any  further  leglsUtlve 
■fOM.  thla  paynant  rata  wlU  zamaln  in 
affeot  nata  July  1S7«.  Whila  ««./^«^  that 
timm  an  otbar  items  for  wMebttwraama 
•n^flerooold  ba  made,  wa  can  state  without 
nwmtte  that  tba  Inwaases  which  have 
SlS^^!!*  -  ?»**rt»I  ntlUty  rates  Just 
wtthla  tba  paat  f*»aoatha  have  moea  than 
ttoy^****  thla  Increase.  As  a  laeult,  aTatlaUa 
inooma  for  other  neceaaitica  haa  actually 


EXTT^SIONS  OF  REMARKS 

plojment  during  this  receaalonary  period. 
Under  this  program,  the  average  weakly 
Pigmeot  la  about  fos  or  fMS  par  montlL 

S?"5LS25".'"  *»^  'yP*  »"»qihold  m^ 
be  axpe'^'^*  *--^  •—  — • — ^ — ^-..    . .  -        — ~* 
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In  tha  Vadaral-Stata  money  payment  pro- 

S[!",iSr  ^^^  *****  «l«l>«dent  chUdian. 
tha  1074  lagWatura  provided  funds  for  the 
tet  mbataatlal  increaae  In  that  ptogzam 
alaca  1060.  vtlllaing  tbsae  addltlonid  fbnte 
tha  Dapartmant  increased  tha  monthly 
AfDO  payment  for  an  average  family  of  4 
ta  October.  1974.  from  oigi  to  MM.  Tha 
oaoial  povarty  Indas  laval  for  a  AimUy  at 

2S*!2LSf  ?°"*r*-  "PW^nts  only  M%  o< 
|tha  oaaial  poverty  Inooma  levaL  This  In- 
i_.^_  ■***•  "P"«"»tlng  a  substantial  oom- 
mltmentor  additional  8tate  and  Federal 
funds,  wpraaanted  a  monthly  increase  of 
only  about  $U  per  peraon.  Since  few  wel- 
tara  fkmmaa  have  a  multttnda  of  electrical 
^~""""^  «*»«*  In  other  drolee  aia  eon- 
~ilties,  their  tiedrleal  Mils  are 

lowar  than  other  hOMeholds. 

to  some  azaaa  <a  tha  State  at 
ooa-foarth  at  thla  $84  par  month  in- 

i_^^  *  **  ^'**  *■*■*"*  ^^  *~«»  abeorbed 
rlthto  tha  paat  fiew  months  by  increases 
tt  aleetrto  bma  alone.  As  you  are  awaia,  in 

»— IS  oC  the  StaU  tha  add-on  fuel  ad- 

to  aleetrle  bins,  which  la  tha  utU- 
ty  jwatoctton  cost  wlUdi  is  permitted  to 
>•  paaaed  on  to  the  ooosumer,  la  as  hlsh 
•  00%  of  the  base  rate.  ^^ 

To  daoacaiatcata  this  point  further,  analy- 
•  ■howB  that  whna  the  AFDC  benefit  pay- 
■  _  ^^fT**  •*■  tocreasad  by  30%,  toua  utU- 
Ity  eosta.   IntAodlag  aleetrto   utilities,    for 
J  -  laaUllae  hava  increased  by  li'^., 

1  irtmaifly  to  tha  paat  year.  Thto  alone  has 
•half  or  the  increased  payment 


I^.^lT*  ^**^  **•'*  IHuatraOng  the 

""*^  "^I'jyy^  P""*t*<m  of  Individuals  and 

"''^'t^?*"*'^""  pwbBc  asBlstama  pro- 

*••  •  ■■«»  woBlder  tha  Impact  of 

■Mmaaaa  to  aleotrteal  costs 

■  ^     w  middle  toeoma  family  who 

*art  a0w  •mand  on  UBemptoyment  Insnr- 
a  result  of  loss  of  em- 


♦1,..^'^'^  ***  "^  ■nhstantlally  higher  Van 
those  of  lower  Income  or  dependent  famlllee 
uvlng  costs  do  not  Immediately  drop  with 
the  loss  of  employment  without  drastic 
changes  in  the  standard  of  Uvlng  or  life 
style.  In  the  typical  middle  class  auburban 
home,  electric  bUls  of  $00  to  $76  are  not  at 
all  unconunon.  As  a  result,  thla  single  Item 
Of  household  expense  may  require  as  much 
as  26<;c  of  the  Unemployment  benefit  nay- 
nvint  Available  to  the  famllv. 

To  meet  other  necessary  expenses  In  this 
type  of  situation,  there  is  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  famUles  having  to  reduce  usage  of 
household  appliances  In  order  to  lower  the 
monthly  electric  bUl.  WhUe  there  may  be 
second  wage  earners  In  some  of  these  fam- 
ilies, there  are  currenUy  76  thousand  Indi- 
viduals or  famUles  In  Kentucky  dependlne 
on  Unemployment  Insurance  benefit  par- 
mente.  *^  ' 

Having  attempted  to  relate  the  Impact  of 
rtotng  electric  costs  on  Individual  households 
and  welfare  expenditures,  there  is  also  the 
indirect  effect  on  the  cost  of  supportlnr 
needy  Individuals  who  are  unable  tbramajS 
in  ttieir  own  home.  There  are  about  11  600 
aged  and  diaabled  people  who  require  group 
Uvlng  arrangements  to  accommodate  Per- 
sonal Car©  or  Medical  needs.  Institutional 
TOsts  under  the  State  Supplementation  and 
Medicaid  program  have  increased  by  $16.8 
mUUon  In  the  past  year  and  the  Department 
Is  being  petitioned  for  additional  Increases 
in  the  payment  rates  for  this  type  of  Institu- 
tional care.  A  factor  In  these  Increasing  costs 
of  institutional  care  Is  utilities  of  whl<di 
electric  costs  is  the  largest  Item. 

In  additkm  to  those  served  through  the 
Income  Matotenanoa  programs  of  the  De- 
partment, the  rising  c6st  of  utUltlee  also  im- 
pa«ts  heavily  on  other  low  income  famiUes. 
Having  to  cope  with  a  66%  Increase  In  elec- 
tric costs  during  recent  months  has  placed 
many  of  theee  families  In  an  untenable  poel- 
Moo.  Income  must  be  diverted  from  other 
basic  needs  or  electric  usage  reduced.  How- 
ever, at  this  low  Income  level,  the  ability  to 
divert  funds  from  one  budget  area  to  anothw 
Is  extremely  limited. 

*  5°.  "!??  *****  ^  °»»y  "ot  lose  »lght  of  the 
total  picture,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  we 
have  zeroed  in  on  only  one  aspect  of  Increas- 
ing costs.  In  addition  to  ahelter,  food  cloth- 
ing, medical  and  transportation  cost  Increases 
wliich  are  impacting  famUles  at  all  income 
levels,  utlUtles  other  than  electricity  have 
increased  to  the  point  of  vlrtuaUy  pricing 
low  Income  families  out  of  the  market 

The  cost  of  coal,  which  of  course  is  re- 
lated to  electrical  ratee,  has  skyrocketed  over 
Uie  past  two  years.  In  1973,  a  ton  of  Western 
Kentucky  coal  averaged  about  $11  and  East- 
ern Kentucky  coal,  $14.  Today  the  average 
cost  Is  $27  and  $42  nepectively.         "^""«* 

Effectively,  this  means  that  the  price  of 

'^  ^Z^**^  "y  1*«  *o  200  percent. 
Other  utility  coeU  have  undergone  slmUar 
increases.  Over  the  past  two  years,  natural 
gas  has  Increased  by  over  100  percent   The 

^  ^,  ^}^  ^"*  ^^*  "P  IB  percent  and 
xuel  oil  wWch  was  almost  out  of  the  reach  of 
most  houeebtMds  for  heattog  purposes  has  ta- 
creasad  by  some  00  percent. 

«naUy,  I  would  like  to  pohit  out  that  the 
O^partment  la  confronted  with  additional 

^^^^"^^^"^^^r  effect  the  clients  of 
this  Department.  I  think  Just  pointing  out  a 
TOmpaalson  between  May-June  of  1074  and 
May-June  of  1076,  costs  for  electricity  will 
graphically  demonstrate  the  point 

In  Mscal  Tear  1974,  we  paid  $1,138,204  ftor 
our  utility  service,  and  In  Fiscal  Tear  1978 
the  utUlty  cost  was  $1,781,726.  This  repre-' 
eents  a  62  percent  Increase. 


CUTBACKS  IN  PSRO  WILL  CRIPPLE 
gggJTAL    CARE    RlSSw^ 


HON.  MAX  S.  BAUCUS 


or  UOMTAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  20.  1975 

Mr  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  i 
fear  that  we  wlU  be  caUed  upon  to  con- 
cur in  an  exercise  in  false  economies  by 
our  coUeagues  in  the  Senate.  I  refer  to 
toe  Senate's  cut  of  $5  mlUion  from  the 
House-passed  funding  level  of  $50  million 

;«w  Sr^"^™®"*  °'  ^«>^^.  Education, 
and  Welfares  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization— PSRO— budget 

PSRO's  are  federally  funded  State  and 
local  organizations  that  operate  physi- 
cian "peer  review"  systems  to  monitor 
the  care  given  to  hospitalized  persons 
They  review  whether  the  health  care 
services  given  to  each  patient  are  medi- 
cally necessary  and  provided  to  accord- 
ance with  accepted  medical  standards 
They  are  funded  to  review  services  paid 
for  under  medicare,  medicaid,  and  other 
Federal  programs,  but  can  also  influence 
the  health  care  provided  by  the  hospital 
as  a  whole. 

Cutting  back  these  physician  review 
groups  is  a  prime  example  of  false  econ- 
omies. Result*  from  Montana's  pioneer- 
ing program,  for  example,  indicate  that 
this  review  process  saves  the  Federal 
Government  $2  in  health  care  costs  for 
each  dollar  spent  on  the  program.  Some 
Montana  statistics  are  even  more  star- 
tling. For  example.  In  December  of  1974 
the  cost  per  medicaid  recipient  was  over 
a  thousand  doUars.  By  June  of  1975.  once 
the  PSRO  program  was  in  full  swing  the 
*?^«  per  recipient  had  faUen  to  under 
»500.  This  drop  In  costs  of  over  50  per- 
cent came  at  a  time  wnen  general  Infla- 
tion was  taking  a  12-percent  bite. 

These  savings  do  not  even  Include  the 
spUlover"  savings  to  States  and  locaU- 
tlM  that  come  frwn  better  overall  moni- 
toring of  health  care.  And  It  does  not 
count  the  potential  savings  to  patients 
m  costs  and  pain  from  unnecessary  oper- 
ations or  the  savings  to  doctors  from 
avoidable  malpractice  litigation. 

Our  own  program  is  not  in  serious 
danger  of  a  cutback  If  the  Senate  amount 
is  accepted,  but  I  feel  that  any  cuts 
would  have  national  consequences.  Other 
States,  many  of  which  have  spent  the 
last  few  years  convincing  skeptical  doc- 
tors to  participate,  and  marking  time 
with  a  drawn-out  planning  process,  will 
be  severdy  set  back  If  promised  opera- 
tional programs  are  not  funded. 

Even  If  Federal  cost  savings  are  not  as 
substantial  as  Indicated,  and  even  if  the 
many  intangible  benefits  of  the  quality 
review  process  are  ignored,  cutting  back 
the  PSRO's  will  not  save  us  one  penny 
These  Innovative  groups  replace,  on  a 
one-to-one  basis,  current  utilization  re- 
view procedures  by  HEW  that  are  no 
less  expensive  and  less  us^ul. 

The  adfflinlstntion's  budget  request- 
approved  In  f  uU  by  the  House-Provides 
for  a  minimal  continuation  of  the  pro- 
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gram,  not  ifitn  expansion.  The  program 
office  has  Inform^  me  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate amount  is  accepted.  60  requests  for 
planning  grants  must  be  dented,  17 
existing  planning  grants  will  be  termi- 
nated, 58  programs  with  current  plan- 
ning grants  will  be  prevented  from  going 
into  operation,  the  number  of  cases  re- 
viewed by  existing  grantees  wUl  be 
Umited,  and  the  interest  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  has  begun  to  show  wiU  fade 
away  in  many  places.  In  short,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  nearly  stopped  to  its  tracks 
in  its  formative  stages. 

Cuts  in  this  program  will  lose  the  Gov- 
emmeot  money.  Rather  than  limiting  a 
program  where  the  money  shows  up  di- 
rectly, only  to  throw  away  much  more 
in  the  "hidden"  category  of  patient  care 
costs,  we  should  be  thinking  about  greaUy 
expanding  the  program  to  the  point 
where  it  can  be  directly  funded  through 
the  medicare,  medicaid,  VA,  and  other 
programs.  This  may  require  either 
changes  in  the  ledslatioa  or  greatly  in- 
creased appropriations.  At  the  very  least, 
we  In  Congress  should  think  seriously 
about  the  overall  Federal  health  care 
budget  and  about  the  quality  of  medical 
services  given  to  federally  supported 
patients  and  others.  This  careful  look 
will  lead  to  the  conclusioD  that  the  Sen- 
ate amount  is  a  costly  mistake. 


31ST  DISTRICT  VISITED  BY  DISTIN- 
OUISHED  REAR  ADM.  SAMUEL  LEE 
GRAVELY,  JR. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CAuroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20,  197 S 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct  priv- 
ilege and  honor  to  have  as  a  guest  in  my 
31st  Congressional  District,  Rear  Adm. 
Samuel  Lee  Gravely.  Jr.,  of  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  meet  many  of  those  Americans 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  serv- 
ice of  our  country;  however,  I  feel  that 
Admiral  Gravely  should  be  particularly 
recognized  for  his  meaningful  contribu- 
tions and  individual  ctchievements  dur- 
ing his  33  years  of  military  service. 

Born  in  Virginia  on  the  4th  of  June 
1922,  the  son  of  Samuel  L.  and  Mary 
George  Gravely,  he  attended  Armstrong 
High  School  in  Richmond,  and  was 
graduated  from  Virginia  Union  Univer- 
sity with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
history. 

Admiral  Gravely's  Navy  career  com- 
menced with  his  enlistment  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  on  September  15,  1942.  He  was 
appointed  midshipman  in  August  of 
1944  and  was  commissioned  ensign, 
U8NR,  in  December  of  that  year.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  Sam  Gravely  distin- 
guished himself  in  duty  on  the  U.S.S. 
PC-12  as  communications  and  elec- 
tronics officer  and  later  as  executive  ofr 
fleer  and  personnel  officer  on  this  sub- 
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marine  chaser.  He  was  released  from 
active  duty  on  April  16,  1946.  and  was 
subsequently  employed  as  a  railway 
postal  clerk  in  Richmond,  Va.  CaUed 
bwA  Into  active  duty  11  years  later,  be 
subsequentty  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral.  ..        ^  ^ 

On  August  30,  1949.  he  returned  to 
active  service  as  assistant  to  the  o*^r 
in  chante  for  recruiting  at  the  Naval  Re- 
cruiting Station  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Af  to'  attending  Communications  School 
at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  he 
served  as  radio  offleer  on  ttie  U.SjS. 
/owe  and  then  was  transferred  to  the 
U.S.S.  Toledo  as  communicattons  ofllcefr, 
where  he  received  several  otticr  duty  >«- 
signments,  including  asdstant  opetfttions 
officer.  On  botii  vesseto,  he  participated 
in  action  against  enemy  forces  to  the 
Korean  war  and  wears  the  ribbon  for  the 
Korean  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

In  July  1955,  Gravely  was  assigned  to 
Headquarters.  3d  Naval  District,  New 
York  as  assistant  district  security  officer. 
Fc^Uowlng  instruction  in  amphibious  war- 
fare, he  Jotoed  the  U.SJ3.  Seminole  as 
operations  officer.  After  tratolng  duty 
on  the  staffs  of  Commander  Destroyer 
Squadrons  7  and  5,  he  became  executive 
officer  of  the  U.S.S.  Theodore  E.  Chandier 
and  reUeved  as  the  ship's  comtn^ndlng 
officer  from  February  until  October  1961, 
when  he  again  became  her  executive 
officer. 

In  1962,  Sam  Gravely  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  radar  picket  destroyer 
escort,  U.S.S.  FoAgout.  patrolling  the 
Pacific  early  warning  barrier.  For  the 
next  2  years,  he  trained  in  naval  warfare 
at  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  RX, 
which  led  to  service  as  National  Emer- 
gency Airborne  Command  Post  program 
manager  at  tlie  Defense  Communications 
Agency  in  Arlington. 

In  January  of  1966,  Gravely  became 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Ti&S- 
Taussic  on  which  he  served  until  1968, 
when  he  was  assigned  as  coordinator  of 
the  Navy  Satellite  Communications  Pro- 
gram  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  In  May  1970,  Cap- 
tain Gravely  assumed  command  of  the 
UJ3.S.  Jottett.  one  of  the  Navy's  most 
modem  guided  missUe  frigates. 

On  June  2,  1971,  he  was  awarded  two 
stars  and  the  next  month  assumed  duty 
as  commander  of  the  Naval  Communica- 
tions Command  as  well  as  director  of 
Naval  Communications  Division  imder 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  a  post  he 
distinguished  for  2  years. 

In  August  1973,  Admiral  Gravely  took 
command  of  the  Cruiser -Destroyer 
Group  Two  and  the  following  year,  after 
group  mergers,  was  given  the  new  titie 
of  commander,  Cruiser-Destroyer  Group 
Two/Destroyer  Development  Group. 
This  excellent  naval  officer  assumed  ad- 
ministrative- command  of  Destroyer 
Squadrons  4,  6,  and  20  on  the  first  day  of 
this  year,  his  present  duty  station. 

Admiral  Gravely  has  been  the  deseiv- 
ing  recipient  of  many  of  our  country's 
highest  awards  for.  meritorious  service. 
llieBe  include  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  Meritorious  Serv- 
ice   Medal,'   Joint    Services    Commen- 
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dation  Medal,  Navy  Commendation 
Medal  with  bronze  star  and  Combat  "V". 
He  Is  also  authorized  to  wear  the  World 
War  n  Victory  Medal,  the  Kaval  Reserve 
Medal,  the  American  Campaign  Medal, 
the  National  Defense  M^dal  wUh  two 
bronze  stars,  the  Chin*  Ssrvioe  Medal, 
the  United  Nattans  Servloe  Medal,  the 
Armed  Forces  Expeditionary  Medal,  the 
Vietnam  Service  Medal  with  six  bronze 
stars,  the  Vietnamese  Campaign  Medal 
and  the  Antarctica  Service  Medal. 

This  gentiMoan  has  been  blessed  with 
a  lovely  wife,  the  former  Alin*  Oark  of 
Christiansburg,  Va.,  and  ttioy  have  tiu«e 
ehUdren,  Robert  Mlchad.  David  Edward 
and  Tracer  Ernesltee  Ora^^. 

I  am  proud  today  to  Mdute  Adm. 
Samuel  Lee  Gravely,  Jr.,  and  tfaank  him 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America /or  bk  achieve- 
ments and  his  seUSess  devotion  to  the 
safety  and  defense  of  the  Nation  we  love 
and  cherish. 


REGULATION  AND  AIR  FARES 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDt 

..or  TSXAs 
IN  THE  HQOaB  OF  BK'RBBEMTATIVBS 

'     Monday.  October  S9.  1975 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  ft?eaker.  Tues- 
day, October  7,  1975,  our  distingiMilied 
colleague,  Hon.  Johh  E.  Moss,  of  Califor- 
nia, delivered  an  address  in  Houston  to 
the  Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  the 
National  Passenger  Traffic  Association  on 
regulation  and  airline  fares. 

Ilie  National  Passenger  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation is  made  up  of  more  than  SOO  pro- 
fessional corporate  travri  managers  who 
handle  business  travd  arrangements  for 
major  corporations  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  members  of  the  organi- 
zation, thus,  represent  the  Interests  of  the 
major  consumers  of  air  travel  services, 
the  business  travriers. 

Mr.  Moss  has  done  a  considerable 
amount  of  careful  reeeareh  Into  air 
transportation  and  is  emlnmtiy  qualified 
to  comment  on  the  current  serious  prob- 
lems facing  tiie  industry. 

Mr.  Moss'  comments  follow : 

RXOtTLATXOM   AMD    Ant    PAKBS 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  to- 
day. As  far  as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  first 
opportunity  that  I,  or  any  of  my  coUeagues 
constituting  the  group  more  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Members  of  Oongrees"  have 
had  to  get  together  with  a  group  of  profes- 
sionals representing  the  interests  of  the  bus- 
iness travelers  since  we  Initiated  our  actions 
at  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  some  six  and 
a  half  years  ago.' 

I 

At  the  outset  I  believe  I  should  take  a  mo- 
ment to  review  our  government's  role  In  reg- 
ulating the  airlines.  A  recent  national  survey 
conducted  by  the  Oallup  Organization  for  the 
American  Express  Company  disclosed  that 
only  about  half  or  all  travelers  were  aware 
that  a  government  agency  must  approve  all 
domestic  fares.'' 

Since  lost,  the  national  policy  has  been 
the  encouragement  and  develc^ment   of  a 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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l«y  biMbMB  to  psaiDofa  »  angi^ 
toqr  air  tmav^'talloii  ajalau  «Itlcb  pio- 
nded  a  raaaeaablfl  ^vaUtr  of  aerrloa  at  rtla> 
tlvelylowyrtoaB. 
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to  faint  tntaa  Xaaa 
tba  CAB  xaoaKtly  picitfutad 
Um  abttuM  fton  nunc  tarlSk  wlileli  ooofllet 
with  tta  fttmola.*  Aa  t  conaequeaea. 
tie  abSaaa  ito  tongar  liavo  «IM  rtfkt  to 
dlffarent  fkraa  tat  tk»  aaa*  aarvloa. 

•■<  prloa,  alr- 
oantaiad  upon 
Bliaaa  Dt  tba  bual- 
Ttalalatha  saaaoB  for  tba  famooa  aand- 
wleh.  looBca.  and  aroala  van.  "Om  CAB't 
tijih  fata  poUcr  baa  ooiy  aocantaated  the 
pnnlafla. 

Bf  IM*  tlila  iltaaMoa  waa  baglnnlng  to 
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I  eaaa  to  tho  coneluaatm  that  inimadl- 
ato  coraaeUto  aetlon  waa  innaaaaij  in  tba 
focm  o<  a  caaacal  paaaancar  faro  tnvaattga- 
tlon.  Acoordlngly.  on  AprU  21,  1M».  we  tor- 
mally  petitioned  the  Board  to  bold  such  a 
baanng.* 

m 
Tha  OAB  granted  our  petition  the  tOUow- 
Ing  year  and  taMtttutad  a  atna  phaaa  ] 

IbTMtlliMaB.  Oar  poattlni  and  argumauta 
In  that  pwwoadlng  are  ot  eoorw  too  nomar- 
ona  and  datallad  to  be  la  atatad  barn.  Bnf- 
floe  It  to  aar  tba  OAB  haa  ao  tar  hivlamentad 
thrw  of  ear  propoaala,  and  part  of  a  fourth. 
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Tha  raawlt  Itoa  baan  loarer  farea  for  you.  the 
aacmal  tulMara  gaaaangar. 

Da  the  eaaa  of  the  aipanalon  of  Joint  farea 
to  Ml  tnt«1lna  martota.  a  propoaai  Whleh 
fltat  aaggaatad  by  aay  good  fMand  Ooa- 
of  OKtahonw  to  1MB.* 
OAB  aatlaaatted  poor  aavloga  In  thaaa 
mazkato  waa  •19.4  mlUkm  In  1973.' 

W^h  Biagietto  tte«tbav  faraa  yn  pointed 
^Qtkitp  a  PMeial  court  laat  yaar  '«iat  the 
0AB')i  adopaon  of  load  facto*-  and  dilTzttaci 
gitfyeTlnafc  &  the  ZaVX  reflect^  tha  aeoept- 
ahoa  Qt  rato-maklng  atandarda  aome  38  per- 
eaatftoreiMrtogte*  thaa  uaad  h^itam  agawgr 
In  appmvtog  iMP  fiaraa.^ 
'  tm  im$»e%:9t  theaa  atandarda  la  easy  to 
aHlouUto.  fljanp^y  taica  the  fare  you  paid  to 
aaiK|»  to  thla  oonyentlpn.  or  your  ootnpahya 
trptol  bwdget.  and  add  one-tblrd  mora  to  tt. 

Xa.-i974  the  average  burtaaaa  air  ticket  for 
jeiiiaigiitoUia  mrPA  aMmbera  waa  approal- 
natbiy  HMTiNK  WMkeat  tha  new  atandarda. 
that  tare  nUg^t  haaw  beau  flM4»— or  949.00 
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While  X  knof^  that  low  alrUne  farea  are 
iBtpartaofc  to  you  aa  MFTA  mambera.  my  col- 
leagaieaand  I  alao  recognized  that  adequate 
airline  .fwmlngs  are  equaUy  important  to 
yon  as  aa  airline  InTestor — elOier  directly 
aa  a  stoekhoMer,  or  Indlaaedy  aa  one  ot  aaore 
than  a  billion  plua  Inanranoe  pcdlcy  hcMars 
or  penaiaa  ^an  paxilc^NUXta.  By  one  aaU- 
■ore  than  $14  billion  of  your  hard 
aavlnga  have   gone   into   air   trans- 


..Opoaeguantly,  while  we  fought  hard  for 
loper  cmne  Ckw  through  greater  produetlT- 
tty.  greatar  etenomy  and  greater  effldaacy 
tn  aperatloaat  we  fought  equaUy  hard  for 
aa  economically  sound  Industry. 

Aa  a  mmttm  of  fact,  we  wwe  the  only  party 
to  the  proeqadlag  that  aaked  the  CAB  to  not 
a»^  fane  -feaiow  the  average  cost  In  any 
market.  We  took  that  unprecedented  action 
becanee  tlie  market  demand  study  in  the 
record  prepared  by  Btaidllnger  tt  Co.  clearly 
showed  that  farae  greater  than  cost  were 
marketable  at  ad  dlstanoes.* 
w 

While  the  improvements  in  regulation  so 
far  achieved  have  been  beneficial,  they  have 
not  been  adequate.  More  changea  have  to  be 
made,  and  they  must  be  made  quickly  if  the 
mduslzry  la  to  proq>er. 

For  the  paat  wvena  years  the  airlines,  aa 
a  group,  have  oonaiatently  XaQed  to  earn  an 
adequate  rate  of  return  deaptto  many  fare 
Increaaes.  As  a  result,  many  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  other  tnatttutlimal  lenders 
are  no  longer  eiq>raeMng  any  Interest  In  fl- 
naneing  the  airlines. 

On  the  ottur  hand,  ibe  recent  Oaaup  p<^ 
found  *'1hat«  la  widespread  awarraeea  that 
air  farea  have  been  rlidng;'*  and  "While  the 
weight  of  opinion  la  that  the  cozrent  coat  of 
air  fares  is  Justified.  .  . .  The  Increaalng  cost 
of  air  fares  haa  had  an  Inhlliltlng  effect  on 
air  travel,  both  among  vaoattoa  and  bualnaaa 
travelers.  If  the  eoal  wooM  be  appceelahty 
reduced,  the  Indleatlona  are  this  would  re- 
sult In  an  appreciable  increaoe  in  air  travel." 

In  other  wotde,  economic  consideration  of 
the  market  place  have  outweighed  the  CAB's 
efforts  to  oiice  again  deal  only  with  the  air- 
lines revenue  need  through  fare  Increases  in 
disregard  of  an  the  other  statutory  factors. 

Ttie  simple  fact,  whleh  caniMt  be  Ignored, 
Is  the  airlines  have  bera  pricing  themselves 
out  of  the  market  plaoe,  even  though  moat 
tiaveiera  believe  their  higher  fares  are  Jiutt- 
fled. 

The  CAB  and  the  airlines  may  be  winning 
the  public  relations  war,  but  their  victory  is 
not  putting  paHsengara  Into  aeata. 

Aaaamtng  the  Oallup  poll  la  reaaonably 
aoourate.  it  ia  clear,  baaed  upon  the  ezperl- 
eoca  of  tha  paat  few  years,  that  the  road  to 
higher  eamlnga  is  paved  with  lower  coats— 
not  higher  farea.  --     


Since  there  are  no  engineering  break- 
througba  on  the  Immediate  horlaon,  and  we 
are  Uvlng  in  a  period  of  great  Inflation,  theee 
reduotloaa  in  coata  wm  have  to  come  from 
changea  te  the  regulatory  proceae  apaclfl- 
oally,  thoM  legulatoay  praettoM  whleh  have 
hlstorleally  Inciaiaaad  airline  eoeta. 
▼ 
In  my  view,  the  first  thing  the  CAB  must 
do  u  begm  treating  terminal  costs  and  pas- 
smger  routlags  reattatleally.  even  though 
thla  mitfM  paaaant  the  agency  with  aome 
"admtnistn^tv*  dUBoultlaa." 

Under  the  CAB'a  euneat  prlopjg  formula 
there  are  no  dlfferentlationa  In  terminal 
costs— and  the  choice  of  Intermediate  points 
in  a  passenger^  routlog  Is  limited  by  the 
linear  deacr^on  of  each  carrier^  retato. 

This  prlotog  fbmula.  Which  la  predicated 
scdely  upon  the  agenoyls  deAntttaa  of  k*y 
terms,  mlaaUocataa  coat  and  aarotnga  and  ia 
therefore  partlaUy  reaponwlble  for  aome  air- 
llnee  being  more  profltjtble  than  othaca.  More 
important.  It  Incraaato  the  operating  coats 
of  aU  alrllnea  by  restricting  their  abUlty  to 
provide  the  public  with  the  optimum  pat- 
tern of  service.  Due  to  routing  circuity,  fares 
for  q>eelfle  ittneaarlee  aaagr  be  higher. 

Prom  a  marketing  vlewpelat  tha  CAB's 
pricing  tonntiia  la  totaUy  lUogleaL  Whereas 
the  Oalltv  survey  ahowed  that  2ft  percent  of 
all  vacation  travelers,  and  34  percent  of  all 
business  travelersl  would  be  virllllng  to  pay 
an  "extra  charge^  for  high-speed,  non-stop 
flints,  the  OAB'a  pricing  policy,  to  quote  an 
editorial  fran  the  Tulsa  THbuae.  requires 
"citizens  to  pay  extra  for  Inoonvenlenoe"  by 
"penalizing  customers  who  are  forced  to 
make  Irrltetlng  detours."  " 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  terminal  costs 
were  treated  properly  and  paaeenger  routings 
Uberaliaed.  hub-point  operations  would  be 
encouraged.  These  operations  tend  to  in- 
crease productivity  and  reduce  costs,  "ntla  is 
the  kind  of  aervloe  Oelto  Air  lines,  our  most 
profltoble  eander.  haa  bean  cOarlng  the  public 
for  several  years  through  Atlanta. 

Delta's  ezperlenee  has  demonstrated,  fur- 
thermore, that  in  addltton  to  N?Hh»g  down 
costs,  this  pattern  of  service  has  enabled  it 
to  provide  you  with  more  frequent  service,  as 
well  aa  additional  competitive  aervlce  In 
many  mazkaia  without  costly  parallel  serv- 
ice. In  additional.  Delta's  hub-point  routings 
have  reduced  the  peaks  in  demand  at  Atlanta 
and  other  statlona  by  spreading  the  traffic 
more  evenly  throughout  the  day. 

American  Airlines  proposed  similar  rout- 
inga  in  1974  when  It  waa  forced  to  "rearrange 
achedulea  and  cut  fllghte  becauae  of  short- 
ened fual  allowances."  The  CAB,  however, 
rejected  thla  fuel  saving  propoaai  because  it 
might  have  adversely  affected  other  alrllnea." 
m  other  words,  the  OAB'a  pricing  p<dicy  Is 
deaigned  to  limit  c<Mnpetitt<m  to  the  most 
ooatly  and  fuel  waatlng  manner  of  providing 
competttkm— direct,  wtng-tip  to  wlng-tlp, 
parallel  aervlce. 

There  la  no  longer  any  question,  as  there 
was  two  years  ago: 

That  for  a  given  level  of  service,  terminal 
costs  are  essentlaUy  fixed  expenditures  which 
do  not  vary  with  the  volume  of  traffic;  ^ 

That  peaka  In  demand  determine  the  level 
of  these  ezpeoaea;  and 

That  "(H)lgher  utilization  of  station  facu- 
lties and  personnel  Is  obtained  by  virtue  of 
more  patterned  oriented  schedules  Injsborter 
haul    markete    than    longer    haul    mar- 

kete ••  M 

Moreover,  the  recently  Issued  "Report  of 
the  CAB  4>eclal  Staff  on  Regulation  Reform" 
Indlcatea  that  hub-point  routings  are  exactly 
the  kind  of  aervlce  and  0(»i4>etltlon  patterns 
the  alrllnea  would  provide  imder  deregula- 
tion." 

Suffice  it  to  say,  the  CAB's  own  staff  has 
finany  realized  that  If  given  the  fiexibUlty 
the  alrllaea  are  likely  to  restructure  their 
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pattern  <^  service  and  fares,  as  Delta  has  at 
Atlanta,  to  optlmiae  aircraft  and  terminal 
utilization,  to  save  fuel,  to  reduce  costs,  and 
moat  Important  of  all^  to  increase  revenue 
and  eamlngar »  'J  t.xjC^i. 
.*»  ■ 
It  should  be  further  noted  that  such  a 
restructuring  of  aervlce  and  routings  could 
also  lead  to  additional  savings  in  ticketing 
coste. 

As  professional  travel  managers  you  know 
only  too  well  that  much  of  your  time  is 
wasted  reissuing  tlckete.  The  sUgbtest 
change  In  a  passenger's  routing  can  fre- 
quently change  the  fare  a  dollar  or  so,  and 
thus  require  you  to  issue  a  new  ticket.  That 
takes  time  which  Is  costly  to  you  and  the 
airlines  since  they  then  have  to  process  two 
tickets  for  a  single  sale. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  the  major,  non- 
stop, on-line  marlceto  produce  the  moat 
revenue.  That  you  can  usually  find  a  seat 
on  a  Chlcago-Loe  Angeles  flight  at  the  time 
you  want  to  travel,  and  at  a  fare  you  are 
willing  to  pay.  There  are  four  airlines,  and 
four  classes  of  service. 

The  big  problem  is  getting  your  passenger 
from  Houston  to  Topeka,  or  Tanslug.  or 
Sacramento.  It  ia  these  connecting  trips 
which  produce  your  biggest  headaOtes  and 
require  the  greatest  expenditure  of  your 
time  and  money. 

Finding  good  connecting  fltghte  is  bad 
enough  In  Itaelf ,  but  the  ticketing  problem 
is  next  to  Impossible.  Is  there  a  publiahed 
J(rint  far«?  If  not,  is  there  something  caUed 
a  "hidden  city,"  or  does  the  "point  beyond" 
nile  i^iply? 

Unfortunately,  under  the  CAB's  current 
rulea  the  cost  of  publishing  tariffs  and 
issuing  tlckete  is  geared  to  maximizing 
revenue  In'  the  smallest  markete.  However, 
since  all  theee  thousands  ot.  doarkete  put 
together  compriae  leaa  than  9  percent  of  the 
total  traffic,  there  is  real  qtieetlon  whether 
the  added  cost  of  the  present  tariff  system 
ia  greater  than  the  added  revenue  it  gen- 
eratea.  if  any.  I  doubt  the  system  could  pass 
the  CAB'S  praflt-lmpact  test. 

This  is  especially  true  since  you  and  all 
the  other  airline  travel  agente  are  tmder 
spedflo  Inatructlma  to  try  to  I>reak  the 
system.  As  I  understand  it,  the  tariff  depart- 
mente  aet  up  the  plna  in  the  form  of  point- 
to-point  farea  with  atrlngent  routing  reatrlc- 
tions,  and  then  you  are  supposed  to  knock 
down  those  pins  by  ilnding  the  lowest  fare 
through  the  application  of  various  tariff 
rules.  As  a  result,  what  Is  normally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  serious  affair  in  most  busl- 
neaa,  has  l>ecome  a  game  of  chance  at  the 
ticket  dedL  Sometimes  you  win,  and  some- 
tlmee  you  loee. 

Recognizing  the  absurdity  of  thia  situa- 
tion, my  coUeagues  and  I  have  propoaed  upon 
several  ocoaalona  that  the  CAB  allow  the 
airlines  to  publish  air  fares  In  a  zone  tariff 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  telephone  com- 
pany, as  well  as  uie  airlines  themselves  for 
their  paaa  rldera."  In  our  view  such  a  zone 
tariff  would  not  only  reduce  the  cost  ot 
publication  and  distribution,  but  moat  im- 
portant of  all,  the  time  you  spend  locating 
the  "right"  fare. 

A  zone  tariff  would  be  easy  to  Implement, 
would  qulcldy  produce  coat  savings,  and 
could  almost  immedlatriiy  eliminate  the  pub- 
He's  confusion  about  tares  becauae  it  would 
be  readable.  I  believe  our  propoeal  deserves 
your  aerioua  oonaidaratlon,  even  though  it 
might  preaent  the  tariff  d^Murtmente  with 
some  "difficulties"  because  it  Is  so  simple  to 
admlnieter. 

After  all.  If  the  OAB  Is  going  to  compute 
fares  on  a  aona  basis  for  the  aake  of  ainqflie- 
Ity  and  convenience,  Z  fail  to  aee  why  the 
agency  ahould  not  encourage  the  alrllnea  to 
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publish  those  fares  on  the  same  basis  for  the 
^ame  reasons,  especially  since  It  would  reduce 
costs  and  make  your  job  easier. 
vn 

A  fourth  way  to  achieve  greater  produc- 
tivity and  lower  costs  would  be  to  restructure 
the  load  factor  standard  so  that  it  would 
conform  with  the  public's  need. 

The  load  factor  standard  represente  the 
CAB'S  policy  with  respect  to  prioe  and  oon- 
verUence.  At  present  the  standard  declines 
with  distance.^ 

In  the  DPFI,  my  colleagues  and  I  sub- 
mitted a  market  survey  prepared  by  Slnd- 
llnger  ft  Co.  That  study  ahowed,  not  surpris- 
ingly, that  business  travelers  were  slgnifl- 
eaatly  more  intereeted  in  frequency  of  serv- 
ice and  ease  in  obtaining  a  seat  than  pleas- 
ure travelers — who  were  of  course  Interested 
In  saving  money.  Tlie  study  further  showed 
that  the  ratio  of  pleasure  travelers  to  biui- 
ness  travelers  increases  with  distance. 

In  other  words,  the  market  survey  ahowed 
that  the  load  factor  guidelines  should  in- 
crease with  distance. 

A  atatietloal  study  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Tramqpmtation  came  to  the 
aame  oonduston. 

Wevarthalaae  the  OAB  promulgated  a 
standard  which  deereases  with  dlataace.  As  a 
cooaaqnenoe,  price  cooeotoue  leng-baul  paa- 
eangttra  are  today  being  provided  •  percent 
more  uauted  cwpadty  than  ah»t-haul  busl- 
neaa  ta«velen  tmo  aou^t  mere  aervlce. 

Needlaaa  to  aay,  thla  situation  oould  not 
go  on  Indefinitely.  It  doee  not  meet  the 
pubUc  need.  Ooneequently,  the  CAB  has  fi- 
nally decided  to  review  Ite  poUcy." 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  a  result  of  these 
new  prooeedlnga,  the  standard  in  the  long- 
haul  market  can  be  ralaed  to  at  least  66 
percent,  aa  auggested  by  the  Department  of 
TraaqMTtatlon.  Such  an  Increese  would  re- 
duce the  iuilt  coste  In  those  markete  aroxmd 
21  percent.  A  coat  savlnge  of  that  magnitude 
would  enable  the  alilinea  to  cut  farea  In 
tboee  markete  by  at  least  10  percent. 

Aooordlng  to  the  OaUup  atudy,  "A  10% 
reduction  would  be  llkaiy  to  have  a  aubstan- 
tial  effect  among  air  vacation  travelera  .  . 
That  ia  to  say,  a  restructuring  of  the  IocmI 
factor  standard  would  not  CiUy  reduce  costs, 
but  also  increase  total  revenues, 
vm 
The  CAB'S  refusal   to  use  current  mar- 
ket demand  studies  in  setting  fares  has,  by 
the  way,  been  one  of  the  major  regulatory 
Impedimenta  to  higher  earnings  in  recent 
years.  The  single  fact  is  that  by  not  pay- 
ing attention  to  such  surveys,  the  CAB  al- 
most priced  the  airlines  completely  out  of 
buslneea. 

In  leaa  than  a  year  the  agency  automati- 
cally approved  three  Increases  totaling  about 
20  peroaht. 

■me  only  reason  airline  traffic  did  not  de- 
cline thla  year  aa  predicted  is  due  to  the 
fact  the  alrllnea  finally  faced  the  reality  of 
the  market  place  and  aaked  the  CAB  to 
reinstate  some  discount  fares.  Faced  with 
the  choice  between  a  lower  yield  or  a  decline 
In  traffic  and  revenues,  the  airlines  chose 
the  lower  fares. 

JX 

Another  impediment  to  lower  coste  is, 
strangely  enough,  the  agency's  costing 
methodology. 

The  fundamental  fallacy  in  the  CAB's  av- 
erage coat  ayatem  ia  tliat  it  completely  over- 
looka  one  of  the  key  elemente  nrhlch  deter- 
minea  the  level  of  the  unit  costs  upon  which 
the  faree  are  predicated. 

Analysla  ot  airline  coste  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  the  level  ot  such  expensea  is  de- 
termined by  the  level  of  aervlce  provided, 
and  that  for  a  given  level  of  service  these 
coste  are  eeaentially  fixed  and  do  not  vary 
with  tlie  volume  of  traffic  handled.  In  lay 
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terms  I  am  told  this  means  alrUne  coets  are 
capacity  coste,  and  that  consequently  the 
unit  cost  depends  upon  the  trattc  volume. 
-That  being  the  case,  tt  appears .  the  unit 
cost  is  partlaUy  price  determined,  since  the 
alrllues  tralBc  is  price  sensitive.  Ttiat  is  to 
say.  the  market  place  is  not  only  determin- 
ing the  value  of  alrUne  service,  but  also  the 
unit  coste  upon  which  the  fares  for  that 
service  are  supposedly  baaed. 

Market  demand,  in  other  words.  Is  Just  as 
much  a  factor  to  determining  unit  cost  «s 
tlie  expenditure  for  labor,  fuel,  atul  rentals 
The  primary  difference  being  one  of  impact. 

A  10  percent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  fuel, 
for  example,  is  said  to  require  a  1.2  percent 
increase  in  revenues,  whereas  only  a  one 
percent  decline  in  traffic  because  of  a  fare 
increase  will  push  up  the  unit  cost  one  per- 
cent.*^ An  average  cost  system  completely 
ignores  this  fact,  especially  the  one  used  by 
the  CAB." 

Moreover,  when  air  fares  are  based  upon 
average  cost,  traffic  is  not  discouraged  from 
traveling  at  the  most  convenient  time.  Un- 
fortunately, this  has  historically  created 
peaks  in  demand  that  require  the  acquisitloii 
of  added  capacity  which  is  idle  at  other 
times.'*  The  resulting  increases  in  the  level 
of  service  and  added  capacity  reduces  pro- 
ductivity and  increaaea  the  unit  corit.  That 
of  course  creates  a  need  for  higher  fares — 
which  wUl  tn  txim  produce  even  higher  unit 
coste  and  lower  earnings  if  the  market  place 
is  ptloe  aenaitlve  as  the  OaUup  study 
indleated. 

Aggravating  the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
the  Mle  time  generated  by  the  extra  capacity 
can  be  used  to  produce  additional  services 
during  off-peak  periods  at  a  very  low  out-of- 
pocket  cost;  plua  the  fact  that  frequency  of 
eervlce  is  known  to  be  a  principal  element 
In  determining  market  share.  The  result  is 
that  the  airlines  are  forced  by  competitive 
praaaurea  to  operate  more  schedules  to  main- 
tain their  maiket  share.  Ihese  additional 
lllghta,  however,  only  decrease  earnings  and 
productivity  further  since  they  merely  end 
up  apraading  the  aame  traffic  volume  over 
more  achedulea. 

ReeognfalHg  the  circular  nature  of  this 
I»t>Meoi.  my  ooUeaguee  and  I  have  proposed 
that  the  CAB  adopt  the  "peak-reqwnslbUity" 
and  "market-price*'  costing  techniques  for 
setting  farea. 

Under  this  propoeal  the  added  coste  associ- 
ated with  providing  peak  demand  services  are 
assigned  directly  to  the  traffic  responsible 
for  such  service,  and  the  coste  of  all  other 
services  are  apportioned  on  a  "weighted" 
basis  according  to  their  sales  value,  or  price 
of  the  ticket. 

The  system  thus  recognizes  two  funda- 
mental facte  In  air  transportation: 

First,  that  the  normal  fuU-fare  fundamen- 
tal facte  In  air  transportation: 

First,  that  the  normal  fun -fare  traffic 
which  demands  service  at  a  particular  time 
is  generaUy  price  insensitive  traffic  which 
places  a  high  valtie  on  time.  Hence,  any 
added  capacity  and  coste  generated  by  this 
traffic  are  concomitant  with  furnishing  the 
pubUc,  or  at  least  this  part  of  the  public, 
with  the  adequate  service  which  it  demands 
at  a  price  it  is  willing  to  pay. 

Second,  since  the  unit  cost  is  partially 
price  determined,  it  is  neceaaary  to  allocate 
the  actual  coste  in  relation  to  the  true 
value — ^the  value  which  is  ImpUcit  in  the 
fare — ^in  order  to  achieve  maxtmum  economy 
and  effectiveness.  I  am  told  thla  "market- 
price  method"  seems  to  be  the  moat  accept- 
able procedure  to  aocountante  In  non-regu- 
lated industriea,  and  la  aa  a  OMtaequenoe  the 
moat  commonly  uaed  baala  for  eoat  alloeatlon 
outelde  the  regulatory  envHoameBt.* 

Thus  our  propoaai  te  daalgBad  to  reduce 
unit  coate  and  Inoraaaa  levenwe  and  eamlnga 
by  reducing  peaks  In  demand  and  marginal 
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f .  <•  «h»«n»  hM*.  um  gen. 
<»«  «V-ffii*  t^Mik  «B  ItM  oOMT  tend, 
that  th*  OMnap  •t«a!r  rofud  mUt  moct 

*»»«>«•«*«  "K*  aOHrtaV  ftve  dinraatlal 
WW*  *«*7  *•  pcrora*  ta  tli«  oMe  of  off-pettk 
*»y*>  ">*  •?  iMroantfor  MT^ieak  tlmea  of  the 
jr«»r. 

In  addition.  I  thihkN  Aoold  be  alao  noted 
that  roefa  >  <bgim«tlal  prleliig  arstem  might 
pra«1d»  iHcw  4kwoaMi  than  ai«  eoRvntly 
tfOabtm.  Bmm  ia-tmtm.  itor  ^zaa^le,  the 
lUfhlr  MMOHrtM  fBtnatat*  cartlOT  Bowth- 
**■'  ^*yf!^  **»«»'»*o»  pTMMem  gpoka  to 
J?  j  ?*■*■!#  •»»'•  tea^pwae  TlMaiiN 
^»f"  ^"■■j  5  M^a*IUuB  at  dlacoonts  of 
around  4»%  «r  <Im«p  "SMeuttve  Class'*  aerr- 
Iw:  aadlfeM^MB-^Hw  an  aqkial  to,  or  lower 
ma,  m»  otarm  aTMage  on*  based  fares  tor 
tto9  pniii|it«liig  Intwalala  alrtlnea. 

z 

As  7ou«m  probably  awan.  tha  Qoacnasis 
now  revlewims  tb«  wtin  qiMstUm  ol  nmvJm- 
tioo.  Tha.«tbav  di^  i-^ad  tha  opportaiMatr  to 
gada  at^Mly  ,<»  dawigi>atk>a  pwparad  bf  the 
Barbridga  Bousa  ia.  oonjiutotton  wUb  tbe 
CAB  a  ataS.  A  iBfiJor  porUtn  «t  that  atudj  is 
*»Jot^dLto  BiaM|»ttag.»Ji»  tMKMtqc  rtews 
with  m^met,  to  aronnmto  Ngii^Ucas  » 

la  looking  onr  Utepa  aivaVMata  I  ftmad. 

tomKnvvMM,tt»attfXatiM*t«ita«tbatann 

"ararasi.^Qafc'!  U*  Utm  *^ 

tlfio.   aiKi   Mm    taniw     ,„,  „ 
and  nxrkai-prlce"  for  the  Antt- 

^IVottt^tf^  vbat  (kMiiwtor*  a*  vaaast  a 
dowimant  i«ita<»i^  ttia awMa  and  rtMwiiiu 
ggjgnlattpw  fc^t  U>atw>*f  papojrhHii  anly 
vvwed  «#  ^Istsftaal  Miiyaaala  tetwam 
aooountaata  and  aboDontsta  aa  to  whattaar  <r 
y^^t^SSfflJ?.*'***  UUaaonslrtaraWon 

.-L^"^??****^  *<^«»*  ittT«*wa  tai  tbat 
P«rticnl«  dab^  toAitato^ittaaJMuidartlr 

practloea  of  tba  agendas  Is  oaaactha  oaln- 

tion,  bat  instead  UttttngSmiSL^ 

I  mlfbf  add.  IT  tba  CAB,    tm  any  other 

agencx— caoaot,  xag:til|k(a  tb»  alxUasa  in  such 

S2?iJS«S?J^S2'*^  J«»'»*  tt  la  -too  ad- 
mtolsteWiwJjr  dimcuif'wnoo  tloM-oonsiun- 
mn  ^tt«n  X  and  many  ctf  ny  ~>"^giaa  la 
tba  Oongnas  may  be  forced  to  ooosldar  a 
ccmpleta  orerb^ullng  of  tba  reguUtory  sys- 


J^^ilr*^  *••»•«-  your  iwsaat  ded- 
^7  "■•'■  l>*'»>*tp«tlin  .mora  acUvalr  la 
y^°^ ^!*~  ***  <^*^  Tf«»  ooanasTMr. 
i?Sl*J2SlTS^  ""^  ««clou«ly  :^^  n- 
wiita  eoplia  oC  jMfur  flilnM. 

Tour  aattta  partieJpatkai  to  CAB  prooeed- 

u^ta astnaw^riinpastaat.  m  my  opmion. 

eaiisa  you  npiassnt  a  major  portion  o*  tha 

LwUf^HT.*™*!"^  pobUc.  whose  iBtenets 
•bouUl  be  mada  knawa  to  the  cab.  itto^ 
Kna  tuge  you  ta  coattnua  your  efforts.  Thank 
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'  Cuiraut  MMiiibets  of  the  group  are:  Hon. 
Xobn  k.  Moai^  (Bann  IC  Aadataoa.  Th/wp^  i^ 
UUsf ,  Oaong*  S-  Brown.  Jr,  Thiu^  Burtoa. 
'*<■>*>  C  Oirman  Jotaa  O.  ritn^it  dqq 
V.  Havklna,  Hanld  T. 
It  UgaM,  loba  SCoVall. 
fc.        *••  Witiwags,  JaMpk  a  liUdslk.  Viatqr 

tr.  Mmmm.  «..#artek  b«m  nak.  aad 
""I  r-Trilii'  MnlniB  iTf  t>»yfn 
A  Study  of  the  VS.  Air  Traveler,  Con- 
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ducted  for  American  Ezpress,"  The  Oallttp 
Organisation,  Inc.,  Princeton.  VJ.  (An. 
gustag,  l»75).  ^   * 

*Moss  V.  CJkS..  430  F.2d  891  (D.C.  Or 
1970) . 

*  CAB  Ordsr  74-»-83;  reaffirmed  CAB  Oder 

•  Congresstoaal    Record    (April    23.    1969) 

•Congressional  Record   (October  7,  186B) 
fj.  2M82. 
'  CAB  Order  72-B-60.  Appendix  7. 
<•  CoQgiassional  Record  (January  24,  1A74) 

» Congressional  Record  (Jun*  30.  19721 
pp.  a3847-«38il,  ^  ' 

!♦  Congrasalonal  Record  (February  13. 1974) 
np.  306S,  30M.  '   •».*»'»; 

u  CAB  Order  74-4-37. 

'iKihUi^t  BK-XMHaO.  p.  4-17,  "Air  Oargo 
Teimlnal  ganrtllng  Costs."  Study  Bap«rt,  Ite 
Balpb  If.  Params  Coinpaaj  (June  7.  I9nv- 
CAB  Dookat  22860.  '' 

J^Sxhiblt  TW  9024,  CAB  Docket  2186«-«t 

"  "Under  unregulated  oondltloos.  oanlera 
would  bar*  aa  "-"iiUttl  ataolaa  ot  ^nitait 
aad  service  patterns  (footnote  btiow).  Tbay 
'^oni*.  seek  the  optUnam  oooiMiMtteii  of 
markaU  la  nlatloa  to  ainraft  typaa  and  the 
pompatlUTa  f <voea  both  la  thosa  maitets  aad 
ia^fompetiag  low^^tead  Itob-to^biA  aw. 
katf  tbat  would  offer  aonnaetlac  comaatl- 
tlon.  For  axawpte.  If  Naw  Terk-Lea  img^ 
njrep  '-U  to  a,  T«y  low  level.  It  la  poaaible 
that,  absent  alipoat  oonatnUntik  tnfflo  that 
would  otbarwlse  have  aoaad  dltaeUy  would 
be  attracted  to  a  Naw  X«rk-Loa  Aiwalsa  oon- 
n«Jtlng  pattsra.  (footegtet  Tha  ATA  atady 
MjRuaaa  that  prasaat  serrlo^  pattataa  would 
lemala  fixed  la  tba  ahnwace  of  iMtilatary 
coastralata.  But  U  glvaa  tba  flaxiblUtr.  mr- 
rlam  ara  llktfy  to  natructui».  their  nmte 
^t«m  to  optlnUaa  alicxaXt  utaiaatkn  aad 
to  develop  traOe  flow  wlthla  tba  syateoL  In- 
stead 0*  inuaadlataly  afianrtritng  their  areas 

2f  *^?^^"*"  ••^  rtwngth.  caiTlera  are 
BMfe  likely  to  develop  tbem.  .  .  .>r  p.  igi. 
u  Congreaalonal  Record   (Jtma  ao.  iB7at 
pp.  23847-Ma61.  »«"»«».   ivu) 

"  CAB  <Wor  74-3-82;  the  current  load  fac- 
tors incraaaa  (antrozlmately)  timo.  KM  per- 
cent at  100  miles  to  SUA  paroaat  at  400-MO 
mUes,  and  then  decline  to  60.5  percent  at 
2800  miles. 

^•^CAB  FSDR.-I3  (August  19.  1975)  Docket 

"'^  (Donald  J.  Uoyd-Jones.  senior  vice 
P>«Mdent,  finance,  of  American  Amines)  said 
bo  hoped  ttiat  any  additional  fare  increase 
WDUldnt  be  required  next  year.  But  he 
warned  that  boosta  eould  be  mad*  necessary 
by  passenger  declines  . , .."  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal (Deoember  19, 1960)  p.  10. 

-Order  74-ll-«a,  p.  4.  Acoordlag  to  the 
CAB,  under  its  current  system  changes  In 
market  dsmaad  and  price  sensitivity  have 
a  minimal  effect"  on  unit  costs  and  the 
»ate  of  return  on  Investment  beeaose  total 
•*P«»M8  aad  larestment  are  treated  as  varv- 
tog  directly  wtth  traflle. 

»  887  I.CX!.  298.  818   (1970). 

^  Accouatanfs  Handbook  (edited  by  W  A 
^ton,  Ph X>..  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting' 
UnlveiBlty  of  Michigan).  The  Ronald  Press 

'^SS^I-  J*^  ^"*'  ""^l"*  BdltKm  (19fi6) 
P-  aW:  Materials  on  Accounting,  T7nlT«nlty 
Casebook  Series.  Robert  Amory,  Jr.  (Prafeasor 
of  Law  in  Harvard  University)  Tha  Fonada- 

14.  CortAocounUag"  by  Perry  Maaoa/^X).. 
Of  cluf^Sr*  °'  ^^""tlng.  Ualv«.Uy 
"  A  Proposed  Meaaa  of  Bvaluattog  the  Gon- 
sequaaees  «f  Cbaaged  Approachea  to  Eco- 
nomic Begulatton  at  tha  Domestic  Oommer- 
alal  Ah-masportatloB  System,  prepared  by 
»*«air  of  the  civil  Aeraoautles  Board  and 
»Btirtdge  Booae.  In«.,  Boston.  Mass.  (July 
1975)  pp.  36-37.  ' 
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October  20,  1975 

TAX  EQUITY  FOR  TENANTS 

HON.  HERBERtI.  HARRIS  W 

OP   VBGINIA 

IN  THKHOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20.  197S 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  toe  cur- 
rent recession  has  had  a  number  of  ef- 
fects on  middle-Income  Americans  which 
we  hear  about  evwy  day.  But  added  to 
the  proUeoas  of  Inflation,  unemployment 
underemploymeot,  la*^  of  expansion 
In  business  activity  and  the  money  mar- 
kets. Is  toe  fact  toat  homeownership— 
for  toe  young,  middle  aged  and  toe 
elderly— Is  becoming  an  tocreasingly  dis- 
tant reality. 

They  are  learning  what  some  Amert- 
CAn»— slntfe  people  and  students,  mlll- 
tory  famffies  and  retirees— have  known 
for  a  long  Ome,  that  tenants  are  regarded 
m  many  respects  as  second-class  citizens, 
lacking  many  of  tbe  rights  and  prlvUeges 
of  homeowners.  The  most  glaring  exam- 
ple of  toe  discrimination  against  tenants 
is  toelr  treatment  In  toe  U.S.  Tax  Code 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  In  toe 
House  today  to  allow  Individuals  who 
rent  toelr  principal  residence  to  deduct 
from  Federal  Income  taxes,  toelr  share  of 
local  property  taxes  included  In  their 
rent.  To  give  Members  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  type  of  tax  contribution 
twiants  are  making  In  my  district,  and 
toe  magnitude  of  tax  Inequity  toat  Is 
currently  toferated  In  the  code,  I  would 
iflce  to  lofdude  several  examples  at  this 
point 

In  the  cMy  o<  Alexandria,  where  75 
percent  of  toe  city's  dwettlngi  are  rented 
there  is  a  large  high-rise  complex  ad- 
jacent to  Interstate  95  which  had  a  local 
property  tax  of  $524,000  last  year— half 
a  million  dollars.  That  means  toat  each 
of  toe  2,400  apartment  renters  paid  an 
average  of  $218  In  1974  or  $18  ev«T 
monto. 

Under  current  law,  toat  half  a  million 
doUars  Is  treated  as  income  for  toe  land- 
lord, who  turns  toe  cash  over  to  toe  city 
and  takes  a  big  deduction  for  his  Federal 
Income  tax  bill,  if  this  legislation  Is 
adopted,  toe  landlord  would  not  be  al- 
lowed the  tax  deduction  for  the  $524,000 
and  his  tneome  would  be  reduced  by  toat 
amount.  Instead,  he  would  notify  tenants 
of  toelr  proportionate  share  of  property 
tax,  based  on  toe  size  and  value  of  toeir 
rental  unit  Tenants  would  toen  have  the 
right  to  deduct  tols  amount  from  toeir 
Federal  tax  payment,  just  like  home- 
owners do  now. 

Anotoer  example  is  a  large  garden 
apartment  complex  hi  Fairfax  County 
with  672  rental  units.  Last  year  the  prop- 
erty was  assessed  at  $3.3  million,  and  had 
a  local  tax  biU  of  $138,000.  That  means 
an  average  tenant  lost  $205  per  year  or 
$17  per  monto  as  a  tax  deduction  he,  in 
justice,  should  be  entitled  to.  it  should 
be  noted  that  under  my  bill.  If  the  land- 
lord here  failed  to  rent  several  of  toe 
units,  he  or  she  could  deduct  only  a  pro 
rated  share. 

landlords  would  not  be  unfairly  treat- 
ed by  this  bUl,  for  It  reduces  toe  taxa- 
ble income  of  apartment  owners,  and 
preserves    depreciation,     deduction    of 
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mortgage  Interest,  and  other  bushiess  ex- 
penses. My  blU  does  not  touch  otoer  tax 
advantages  now  allowed  apartment  own- 
ers. Often  commercial  property  leases 
current^  contain  separate  UDlngs  for 
property  taxes,  so  tbe  abOlty  to  compute 
such  an  annual  figure  for  residential  ten- 
ants should  not  be  dllBcult. 

My  bill,  In  my  view,  will  promote  tax 
equity,  but  it  also  has  the  advantage  of 
getting  tenants  more  Involved  In  com- 
munity affairs.  Tenants  do  have  a  stake 
and  an  Interest  In  local  government,  and 
J  believe  that  this  type  of  reform  will 
make  "partners"  of  tenants,  landlords, 
and  homeowners  in  holding  the  line  on 
local  pr(q>erty  tax  Increases.  The  bill 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  slowing 
down  toe  conversion  of  apartments  to 
condominiums  by  removing  an  artificial 
incentive  In  toe  tax  code  to  such  conver- 
sion. One  of  the  primary  selling  pt^ts 
of  condominiums  is  the  tax  break  of 
homeownership.  This  bill  would  not  re- 
move these  advantages,  but  would  begin 
to  give  a  degree  of  equity  to  renters. 

My  bin  will  give  fair  tax  treatment  to  a 
segment  of  our  pwuIa4ion  that  has  for 
too  long  been  neglected.  Right  now,  the 
owners  of  homes  and  condominiums  are 
able  to  deduct  toe  amount  of  local  prop- 
er^ taxes,  while  renters  cannot.  That  Is 
not  tax  Justice  In  my  opinion  and  I  urge 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  hiclude  this  legislation  hi  its  tax 
reform  hearings  and  deliberations  cur- 
rently underway.  Natkmwlde.  tenants 
are  an  important  pnqTortlon  of  our  pop- 
ulation and  they  must  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  In  our  tax  laws. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congress  Informed  of  their  activities  by 
means  of  annual  reports  which  will  out- 
line toe  results  of  their  Investigations 
and  detail  how  effectively  their  sugges-' 
tkms  uid  recommendations  have  been 
carried  out. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  congres- 
sional committees  maintain  oversight 
duties  on  agencies  under  toelr  Jurlsdle- 
tlons,  nevertoeless.  it  Is  impossible  for 
Congress  to  act  as  a  continual  watchdog 
over  the  funds  It  has  appropriated.  Bb- 
tAKH«Mr>y  an  Independent  offlee  within 
the  largest  Federal  agencies  would  ease 
the  burdoi  of  Congress  In  this  reject 
and  help  Insure  the  Integrity  of  the  many 
programs  we  have  autoorized. 


BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  "WATCHDOO" 


HON.  BIATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  IfEW   JEBSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20,  1975 

Mr.  RINAUX).  Mr.  £^>eaker,  earlier 
this  year.  I  cosponsored  a  bill  to  estabUsli 
a  "watchdog"  dlvtekn  wltiUn  tbe  Dq^ari- 
ment  of  Healto,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  was  a  proposal  to  set  up  a  sdf-pcfllc- 
ing  mechanism  within  toe  Department, 
as  a  response  to  complaints  of  poor  man- 
agement, bungled  programs,  and  other 
misuse  of  Federal  funds.  Similar  com- 
plaints that  I  heard  about  Federal  agen- 
cies have  prompted  me  to  Introduce  a  bill 
to  extend  this  type  of  office  to  toose  otoer 
agencies. 

My  bill  would  establish  an  Ofllce  of 
Pro^tun  Inspector  In  each  Federal 
agency  wlto  an  autoorized  jiersonnel 
celling  of  1,000  or  mox^e.  Inspectors  wlU 
be  appointed  by  toe  President  and 
answerable  only  to  him.  They  will  be 
charged  wlto  toe  responsibility  of  over- 
seeing and  investigating  each  program 
administered  by  their  agendes  wbkh  in- 
volves the  use  of  Federal  funds.  It  will  be 
their  duty  to  determine  wfaetoer  the  pro- 
grams are  being  administered  In  com- 
pliance vrlto  exIsUng  laws  and  regulations 
and  to  recommend  correcticxis  and  im- 
provements.  The   inspectors   will  keep 


"911"  HOT  LINE  FOR  EMEROENCIES 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  ntDXAita 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPREBENTATIVE8 

Monday,  October  20,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  e^?eaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  report  briefly  to  my  ooBeagnes  on  a 
1-day  trip  I  took  to  Philadelphia  on  Fri- 
day, Octcriier  10.  The  purpose  of  my  trip 
was  to  view  toe  "811"  emergency  tele- 
phone communications  system  that  be- 
came opo^tlve  in  that  city  March  j, 
1974. 

My  Introduction  to  toe  syston  there 
b^ran  wlto  a  briefing  session  conducted 
for  me  by  representatives  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Ben  Telephone  Co.  After  tills 
Initial  explanation  of  the  problems  they 
had  faced,  the  system  they  had  devised. 
uid  how  weU  It  was  working,  we  pro- 
ceeded over  to  the  pollee  "round 
house" — ^irtilch  Is  actually  a  round  build- 
ing—In  whidi  toe  "911"  ttiephone  com- 
munications command  center  Is  located. 

Here  aU  toe  emergency  "911"  phone 
caUs  are  received.  Ibey  covet  aU  kinds 
of  emergencies.  Including  fire  and  healto 
needs,  but  police  calls  predomhiate.  Ut> 
to  10,000  calls  are  received  in  a  24-hour 
period. 

In  a  single,  large  room  toere  are  64 
stations  equlijped  to  handle  "911"  incom- 
ing emergency  calls.  About  six  people — 
depending  on  the  time  of  day  and  the 
frequency  cd  cans— are  seated  at  each  of 
the  idne  tahta.  one  repnatDOng  each 
sector  of  the  d^.  The  individuals  work- 
ing in  this  room  are  divided  between 
civilians  and  police  officers.  Boto  take 
cidls  and  boto  take  turns  as  operators 
and  dispatchers.  When  a  "911"  can 
comes  in  the  switching  time  from  toe  re- 
ceipt of  that  caU  to  its  transfer  to  toe 
Appropriate  authority  Is  down  to  2.6  sec- 
onds. OveraD  "response"  time,  the  time 
bHween  a  citizen  calling  In  to  report  a 
crime  or  fire  or  emergency  and  toe  ar- 
rimd  of  officers  on  toe  scene,  is  now  at 
an  average  of  2V^  minutes — quite  a  rec- 
ord. 

I  was  very  favorably  impressed  wlto 
the  "911"  emergency  telephone  system  In 
Philadelphia  and  I  hope  other  communi- 
ties win  act  to  join  toe  almost  900  sys- 
tems, large  and  smaU,  now  In  service. 

Commencing  wlto  this  article  I  would 
like  to  include  in  toe  Record  over  toe 
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next  several  weeks  a  complete  Ust  of 
those  communities,  by  State,  irttleh  now 
have  toe  "911"  tmtrgtacr  owaoba  or 
which  are  scheduled  to  go  Into  ecMration 
in  toe  near  future.  Today  I  woidd  Uke 
to  include  a  complete  aooooDi  of  tbe 
"911"  operations  in  tbe  State  o<  Penn- 
sylvania: 

American  Telephone  mtd  Ttiegrmfh 

Systems  location,  date,  Inservlce,  population 

MerveA 

Pennsylvania 

Allentown,  9/78. 110,000. 

Berwlek,  10/74. 40,000. 

Bradford.  11/70, 87.000. 

Clarion  County.  4/73, 39,000. 

Clearfield,  12/70. 22.000. 

DuBols.  S/68. 18.000. 

areenaburg,  11/70. 60.000. 

HoUldaysburg.  scheduled  3Q  75. 15,000. 

Indiana  County,  scheduled  4Q/75, 60,ooo. 

MutoB.  9/70,  laooo. 

Norwood,  12/89,  30,000. 
Philadelphia.  8/  74, 3.000.000. 
Tarmitum.  1/70. 64,000. 

/ndependenf  feZephonc  companle$ 
Systems  locatloa,  date  tnservloe,  population 
served 
Pennsylvania 
Ephrata,  10/73,9,000. 
Akron.  10/78, 8,800. 
AdaosMH,  10/78. 1,000. 
Denvw,  10/73. 8,800. 
York  County,  8/74.  nOfiOO. 
Laaaford.  7/74,  U,800. 
Eaat  Brady.  7/73, 2,800. 
Reade.  scheduled  8/76. 2.400. 
CaOaaSbuig.  9/73.  38.000. 
HawtbOTB.  8/78. 
Knox.  8/78. 
Rimeraburg,  8/73. 
ShlppanvUle.  9/73. 
StrattaavUla.  8/73. 
New  Bethlehem.  0/67. 3,000. 
SUgO,  4/78. 1,000. 
Butler.  8/60, 30.000. 
Meridian,  8/69. 15,000. 
Connoqueneaslng,  6/70, 3,000. 
Nixon.  6/78, 4,000. 
Foabmg.  8/78,1,000. 
BrnlB,  9/7S.  1.000. 
Farkar.  B/TB.  8.000. 
Evans  City,  18/73. 8.00a  * 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINOS  ON 
BHINaUAL  COURTS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20,  1975 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
^;>eaker.  I  wish  to  announce  that  toe 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  win  begin  a  series  of  public 
hearings  on  &  565.  HJl.  2243,  H.R.  2255. 
H.R.  4098.  and  HJl.  8314.  biUs  to  amend 
title  28  of  toe  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide more  effectively  for  bilingual  pro- 
ceedings In  toe  district  courts  of  toe 
United  States. 

Tbe  first  day  of  hearings  is  scheduled 
on  Thursday.  October  23.  1975,  at  9:30 
ajn.  in  room  2218  ot  tbe  Rajrbom  House 
Office  Building.  Witnesses  on  that  day 
win  be  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Clvfl  Rights  and  the  Dq;>art- 
ment  of  Justice. 
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Additional  bearlnss  are  scheduled  on 
WadDHday.  Novsmber  5.  1975.  and 
llmiWlajr,  Novcmbar  6.  1975.  The  hear- 
Inga  «UI  begin  at  9:30  ajn.  and  wlU  be 
bdd  in  raoai  3339  of  the  Raybom  House 
Office  BuUdlnc.  Wltnenes  on  November  5 
win  Include  a  rmresentatlve  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraUve  Office  ot  the  U.S.  Courts,  a 
TMenl  distiict  Judge,  and  repreeenta- 
ttrea  from  the  Institute  for  Court  Man- 
asement  In  Callfomia  and  from  the  Ju- 
dicial OoancU  In  California.  Witnesses 
on  Nowmber  6  wlU  include  a  witness 
from  the  Hew  York  County  Lawyers'  As- 
sociation and  a  panel  of  lawyers. 


TITLE  JX  COVERAGE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  'fHK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday,  October  20,  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  pieces 
of  legislation  in  modem  times  have 
stirred  greater  fears  nor  aroused  more 
controversy  among  our  citizenry  than 
title  IX  of  the  Education  .Amendments 
of  1972.  Title  IX,  which  went  into  effect 
on  July  21. 1975.  bars  sex  discrimination 
in  fedwaUy  assisted  education  programs. 
Much  ot  the  Irrational  fear  and  contro- 
versy surrounding  that  law,  and  Imple- 
menting HEW  regulations,  stem  from  a 
lack  of  understanding  as  to  what  is  and 
wliat  is  not  required  or  contemplated  by 
this  legislation,  in  the  context  of  real  Ufe 
sltuatloDs  in  the  many  educational  in- 
stitutitHis  that  are  within  its  broad  cov- 
erage. 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges' 
project  <m  the  Stettis  and  Education  of 
Women  has  endeavored  to  set  the  record 
straight  In  this  regard.  An  article  by  Ms. 
Margaret  C.  Dunkle.  associate  project  di- 
rector, appearing  In  the  July  28,  1975  is- 
sue of  Capitol  Hin  FOrum.  enUtled  "Title 
JX:  New  Rules  Fmr  An  Old  Game,"  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  more  rationale  dialog 
on  the  actual  requirements  of  "equal  edu- 
cational opportunity"  for  girls  and  wom- 
en hi  federaDy  assisted  educational  hi- 
stitDtlons.  Por  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues, at  this  point,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert In  the  Rccoao  a  copy  of  Ms.  Dunkle's 
article: 

Tmx  tX:  New  Ritucs  Fok  Air  Ou>  Oamx 
(By  Margaret  C.  Dunkle) 

Tbe  long-awaited  and  l$irr—cblng  regula- 
Uoa  tmphimantlng  TIU*  UE  of  tbe  educaUon 
amendmanta  of  1B73  barring  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  fMtorally  awtBrtd  edueatioD  programs 
want  Into  eSoet  on  July  31.  Attempt*  to  send 
the  ngulatlon  back  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Hducatlon  and  Welfare  (HEW)  for 
further  redrantac  faUed,  a£  did  eleventh- 
iMNv  efforts  to  amMid  Title  IX  itself. 

Title  IX  pcDTldee  that  "no  person  in  the 
IJnited  atatee  aball.  on  the  basie  of  ^ex.  be 
excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of.  or  be  aabjacted  to  dtacrtmlnatlon 
under  any  edaeBtlaii  program  or  activity  re- 
eeivlag  MdMal  finanrtal  aMiatanoe."  Tbla 
peohlbttloB  apHes  to  every  educational  insti- 
tution whleh  leeelvea  federal  money— pre- 
■riiooiiL  elMMatary  and  secondary  schools, 
voratlWMri  adkooU,  eoUegss.  and  unlversltlas. 
Altboogh'lt  has  been  labeled  as  "that  sports 
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law,"  TlUe  IX  prohibits  sex  discrimination 
across  the  board — from  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents, to  the  treatment  of  students  once  they 
are  admitted,  to  the  employment  practices  of 
an  institution.  It  is  the  only  sweeping  fed- 
eral law  that  prohibits  sex  discrimination 
agaiiutt  students. 

The  path  to  the  establltOiment  of  standards 
tor  judging  sex  discrimination  In  schools  and 
colleges  was  tortuous  and  troubled.  It  was 
littered  with  over  three  years  of  debate  with- 
in (and  without)  HEW,  a  draft  regulation 
which  elicited  an  tinprecedented  10,000  pub- 
lic comments,  a  45-day  congressional  re- 
view period  which  produced  heated  discus- 
slom  of  the  dollar  valtie  (and  occaslcnially  the 
educational  vahie)  of  Intercollegiate  sports 
programs,  and  several  legislative  attempts 
alter  the  law  itself. 

As  the  battle  lines  were  drawn.  It  became 
clear  that  Title  IX  was  stimulating  new  and 
unique  coalitions.  The  various  sides  on  the 
issues  could  not  be  identified  by  party,  geo- 
graphical, liberal/conservative  or  even  sex 
labels. 

The  last  episode  of  the  three-year  saga  that 
led  to  the  implementation  of  a  final  Title 
IX  regulation  began  on  June  4.  when  HEW 
published  the  regulation  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  sent  It  to  Congress  for  final  review 
(as  required  by  the  1974  Oeneral  Education 
Provisions  Act.)  After  two  weelcs  of  hear- 
ing, Bep.  James  O'Hara's  (D-Mlch.)  sub- 
committee on  postsecondary  education  failed 
to  push  through  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
dls^proval  to  send  the  regulation  back  to 
HEW  as  "inconsistent  with  the  law."  Al- 
though the  bulk  of  the  testimony  before 
O'Hara's  8ut>commlttee  concerned  Intercol- 
legiate athletics,  the  subcommittee  instead 
attempted  (albeit  unsuccessfully)  to  reject 
as  "Inconslstont"  several  less  controversial 
procedural  portions  of  the  regUtion  t-the  re- 
quirement that  institutions  conduct  an  in- 
ternal self -evaluation  and  set  up  a  grievance 
procedure  to  handle  Title  IX  complaints,  and 
the  provision  stating  that  Institutions  seek- 
ing a  religious  exemption  miist  submit  a  spe- 
dflc  statement  to  HEW.  The  general  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  that  James  Martin 
(K-N.C.)  Introduced  in  the  House  and  Jeseie 
Helms  (R-N.C.)  iutroduced  in  the  Senate 
were  similarly  thwarted  in  committee.  O'Hara 
also  Introduced  a  bUl  to  amend  Title  IX's 
coverage  of  physical  education  and  athletics. 
•Hie  full  Education  and  Labor  Committee  re- 
fused to  act  immediately  on  the  bill,  how- 
ever, and  referred  it  back  to  O'Hara's  sub- 
committee for  further  study. 

Bep.  Bob  Casey  (D-Tex.)  led  an  unsuccess- 
ful last-ditch  effort  to  exclude  several  areas 
from  Title  IX  coverage  by  taking  away  HEW's 
authority  to  withhold  or  cut  off  funds  if  an 
Institution  had  single -sex  physical  education 
classes  or  supported  honorary  organizations 
which  discriminated  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
(Under  the  Title  IX  regulation,  instruction 
in  noncontact  sports  must  be  co-educational : 
instruction  in  contact  sports  can  be  single- 
sex.)  The  Casey  amendment  would  also  have 
exempted  social  fraternities  and  sororities 
and  such  groups  as  the  Girl  Scouts,  Boy 
Scouts,  TMCA.  and  TWCA:  however,  these 
groups  had  already  been  exempted  from  Title 
IX  by  an  amendment  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.)  last  December. 

Opponents  of  the  Casey  amendment  main- 
tained that  Institutions  could  use  it  to  deny 
grirls  access  to  physical  education  opporttmi- 
tles.  They  also  argtied  that  allowing  single- 
sex  honorary  societies  in  schools  and  eol- 
legeB  would  implicitly  sanction  discrimina- 
tion l>y  denying  women  important  Job 
credentials  and  contacts.  Advocates  of  the 
Caaey  amendment  stressed  their  opposition 
to  federal  interference  in  the  autonomy  of 
Institutions  and  schocd  districts. 

After  a  round  of  legislative  ping  pong, 
and  under  pressure  from  what  Casey  called 
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"the  heaviest  lobbjrlng  I've  ever  seen  around 
here,"  the  House  finally  agreed  on  July  18— 
by  a  315-178  vote — to  drop  the  Casey  amend- 
ment, which  origlnaUy  passed  in  April  bv 
a  108  vote  margin  (263-146).  This  dramatic 
shift  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  July  11  con- 
ference report  with  the  Hou.se  and  Senate 
disagreeing  over  the  Casey  amendment  a 
July  16  212-211  House  vote  to  retain  the 
Casey  amendment,  and  a  July  17  65-20  Sen- 
ate vote  to  reject  It. 

Although  moat  of  the  debate  over  Title  IX 
has  focused  on  athletics,  the  implications  of 
the  law  go  far  beyond  the  playing  field  and 
the  locker  room.  Indeed,  as  institutions  con- 
duct the  required  self-evaluation  In  the 
coming  year,  they  are  likely  to  discover  here- 
tofore unrecognized  sex  discrimination  In  a 
host  of  areas.  Following  are  some  of  the  kinds 
of  changes  likely  to  occur  as  institutions 
bring  their  policies  and  practices  Into  lUie 
with  Title  IX. 

Admissions.  Most  schools  can  no  longer 
legally  discriminate  against  women  (or  men) 
in  admissions.  Public  co-educational  under- 
graduate schools,  all  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools  (whether  public  or  private), 
and  all  vocational  schools  must  have  sex- 
blind  admissions.  The  statute,  however,  spe- 
cific; My  allows  single-sex  public  undergrad- 
uate colleges  to  remain  single-sex,  and  pri- 
vate undergraduate  colleges  to  continue  to 
discriminate  In  admissions  on  the  basis  of 
sex  If  they  so  desire.  Although  these  schools 
can  discriminate  In  admissions,  they  catmot 
discriminate  against  students  on  the  basis 
of  sex  once  they  are  admitted. 

Many  schools  and  colleges  have  tradi- 
tionally had  quotas  on  the  number  of  women 
admitted.  The  dramatic  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  medical  and  law  schools 
since  1972  can  be  largely  attributed  to  Title 
IX'.s  clear  mandate  in  this  area. 

8CHOIJU»Hn>S 

Genernlly,  schools  cannot  provide  financial 
aid  on  a  sex  discriminatory  basis.  They  may, 
however,  offer  stngle-sex  scholarships  estab- 
lished by  a  wUl  or  trust  if  the  overall  effect 
is  not  discriminatory.  To  enstire  this,  Institu- 
tions must  use  a  pooling  procedinw,  first  se- 
lecting students  on  some  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  then  matching  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents. SlmUarly,  the  males-only  Rhodes 
scholarship  can  continue  to  be  offered  by 
colleges  if  similar  opportunities  for  women 
to  study  abroad  are  offered.  Regarding  ath- 
letic scholarships,  Institutions  must  provide 
"reasonable  opportimltles  for  such  awards" 
to  both  sexes.  It  has  generally  been  more  diffi- 
cult for  females  than  for  equally  needy  and 
qtuillfied  males  to  receive  financial  aid.  Also, 
sUigle-sex  scholarships  are  fairly  common 
and,  on  some  campuses,  institutions  may 
need  to  find  additional  funds  so  that  their 
overall  pattern  of  scholarships  Is  not  discrim- 
inatory. 

RtTLES   AND   BEGOTJtTtONS 

Schools  cannot  discriminate  on  tlie  basis 
of  sex  in  applying  or  setting  any  rules  of  be- 
havior, sanctions,  treatment,  appearance,  do- 
micile, or  residence.  At  present  a  number  of 
institutions  have  dlAereut  curfews  or  visita- 
tion rights  for  female  and  male  students.  A 
number  also  have  discriminatory  dress  codes 
and  residency  reqjjlrements  which  differenti- 
ate on  the  the  basis  of  sex. 

FKATEBirmES  AND  SOROSrriES 

Honorary  fratemities  and  sororities  cannot 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  If  they  re- 
ceive "significant  assistance"  from  an  Insti- 
tution. Social  fraternities  and  sororities,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  specifically  exempt  from 
Title  IX.  A  number  of  school-supported  hon- 
orary organizations  are  single-sex;  others 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  their 
membership  qualifications  or  services.  If 
these  organizations  wish  to  continue  to  re- 
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eelve  school  support,  they  must  become  non- 
discriminatory. 

PHTSICAL  EDTJCATION  CUSSES 

Schools  and  colleges  must  generally  oCer 
coeducatloBal  physlatl  education  Inatnwtton. 
For  participation  la  contact  sports,  however, 
schools  may  Instraet  boys  and  girto  sepa- 
rately. Students  may  also  be  grouped  by 
ability.  Elementary  schools  have  until  July 
1976  to  comply  with  this  requirement;  high 
schools  and  eollegee  have  until  July  ISTB. 
Also,  if  a  school  offers  Instruction  ctmcemlng 
human  sexuality,  it  can  offer  separate  ses- 
sions for  girls  and  boys.  Many  elementary 
schools  already  offer  coeducational  physical 
education  instruction,  as  do  a  number  of 
high  schools  and  colleges.  Often,  when  In- 
struction has  l>een  separate,  the  ootunses  of- 
fered have  been  quite  different. 

ATHLXnCS 

Generally  schools  caimot  dlscrlmlnata  on 
the  basis  of  sex  in  Interacholastlc,  Interool* 
legiate,  club,  or  intramural  athletics.  Schools 
may  maintain  separate  teams  for  females  and 
males  when  team  selection  Is  based  on  com- 
petitive skills,  and  In  contact  sports  such  as 
boxing,  wrestling,  rugby,  football,  and 
basketball.  In  noncontact  qxjrts.  if  a  sobool 
offers  only  one  "alng^e-aex"  team,  members 
of  the  other  sex  must  be  allowed  to  try  out 
for  it  If  tlMlr  athletic  opportunltlee  were  pre- 
viously limited.  Contact  sport  teams  can  re- 
main Blngle-aex,  however,  even  If  there  are  no 
comparable  opportunities  for  the  other  sax. 
Overall,  schools  must  provide  "equal  op- 
portunity" In  sports. 

In  determining  whather  or  not  equal  oppor- 
tunity Is  offered.  HXW  wUl  consider  whether 
the  selection  of  sports  and  levels  of  com- 
petition "effectively  acoommodate  the  In- 
terests and  abllltiss"  of  both  females  and 
males.  Addltlooally,  such  things  as  supplies, 
facilities,  equipment,  scheduling  of  games 
and  practice  tUnes,  travel  and  per  dlera  al- 
lowances, coaching,  academic  tutodng,  med- 
ical services,  special  housing  or  Mntn^  serv* 
Ices,  and  publicity  will  be  consldarsd.  Xqual 
aggregate  eipendlturea  are  not  required,  al- 
though HEW  "may  consider  the  failure  to 
provide  necessary  funds'*  In  »— *«<lT«g  equal 
opportunity.  Elementary  schools  have  until 
July  1976  to  comply  with  the  athletic  pro- 
visions of  the  regulation;  high  schools  and 
colleges  have  until  Jnly  1978.  Although  they 
are  highly  controversial,  the  atbletle  provi- 
sions of  the  Title  IX  allow  institutions  a  sub- 
stantial amotmt  of  leeway  In  determining 
what  types  of  sports  opportunltleB  they  will 
offer.  Tliese  provisions  bav«  b«m  Sharply 
criticised  from  all  sMes.  Women's  organla»- 
tlons  have  blasted  tha  regidatloB  for  per- 
petuating the  status  quo,  and  such  groups  as 
the  National  OcAleglat*  Atbtetle  AssooUton 
have  claimed  that  the  regulation  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  protecting  "revenue-pro- 
ducing sports"  (which  almost  always  run  at 
a  delist.)  Nationwide,  women's  sports  budg- 
ets are  equal  to  two  percent  of  the  men's 
budgets. 

EMI>LOTMZNT 

Sex  discrimination  In  employment  Is  cov- 
ered across  the  board  (except  In  military 
schoola  and  in  religious  schools  to  the  extent 
that  nondiscrimination  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  oontralllng  tellglous  tenets.)  Dis- 
crimination in  both  full  and  part-time  em- 
ployment is  problbltsd  m  recruitment,  hir- 
ing, job  claaslfloatlon,  aalaTlee,  and  fringe 
benefits.  The  Title  IX  prohibitions  against 
employment  dlscrlnilnation  siqtplament, 
rather  than  alter,  the  ncndtscrlminatton  pro- 
visions of  a  number  of  other  laws:  Title  VH 
of  the  1964  dvn  Rights  Act,  the  Equal  Psy 
Act,  and  Executive  Order  11948.  Ocmceming 
pension  benefits,  a  major  area  of  Inconsist- 
ency among  these  various  laws,  Tltls  ZX 
allows  either  "equal  eontrlbutknM"  or 
"equal  periodic  benefits,"  a  less  strlngMit 
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standard  than  the  "equal  benefits"  require- 
ment of  Title  VII.  President  Ford  has  In- 
structad  the  various  sgencles  which  have 
jurlsdtctton  over  this  ana  to  ecma  up  with 
a  uniform  federal  policy  by  October  15. 
•  •  •  •  • 

This  S^tember,  for  the  first  time,  schools 
wUl  have  some  rules  for  assuring  that  they  do 
not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex.  While 
no  one  maintains  that  the  regulation  Is 
perfect,  it  does  provide  a  starting  point  and 
a  testing  ground  for  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. Perhaps  all  of  the  discussion  about 
the  elleot  of  Title  IX  on  athletics  wlU  enable 
institutions  to  get  off  to  a  ninnlng  start  In 
providing  girls  and  women  with  a  q>artlng 
chance  to  receive  an  equal  education  with 
their  brothers. 
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HOUSINa  PRICES  ARE  STILL  RISING 
ON  INFLATION  TIDE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EBPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
recently  appeared  bi  the  Washington 
Post  an  excellent  statement  on  why  this 
Nation  Is  today  facing  the  unpleasant 
fruits  of  years  of  deficit  spending  1^  the 
Federal  Ooyemment,  and  by  individuals. 
The  writer,  Oliver  Jones,  also  offers  a 
solution  to  the  economic  hardship  we  all 
must  deal  with  today.  I  hope  thoee  of  my 
colleagues  who  continually  vote  to  ex- 
pand Federal  programs  wUl  take  heed. 
[From  the  WadUngton  Post,  Oct.  11,  197B] 
HotTsiNG  Pkicxs  Axe  Smx  Risino  ow 
lKn.ATioit  Ton 
(By  Oliver  R.  Jones) 

.Why  do  prices  rise  whan  the  nation's  giant 
production  machinery  Is  operating  far  below 
capacity  and  consumers  are  demanding  fewer 
products? 

Tb»  textbooks  teU  us  that  a  deellna  In 
demand  will  generate  a  decline  in  price;  that 
overatoclced  factories  running  in  low  gear  will 
generate  a  decline  In  prices,  "nie  evidence  of 
the  recant  recession  refutes  the  textbook 
thory.  Between  Novambar.  UTS.  the  peak  of 
the  previous  recovery,  and  May,  1B76.  the 
apparent  trough  of  tba  recession,  the  con- 
sumer price  index  Increased  ISil  per  cent  and 
the  wholesale  price  index  increased  S.4  per 
cent. 

During  the  worst  period,  when  rebates  were 
paid  to  sell  autos.  and  bousing  prices  were 
reduced  to  move  inventories,  the  price  index 
declined  sli^tly,  but  on^  for  a  brief  period. 
Before  the  recovery  gained  even  a  slight  head 
of  steam,  prices  were  moving  up  again. 

What  happanedt 

We  threw  away  the  textbooks  in  the  1930s, 
when  we  decided  that  we  could  spend  our  way 
out  of  any  d^resslon.  any  recession,  or  any 
Slack  in  economle  growth.  We  burned  the 
textbooks,  and  our  bridges,  m  tba  mM-l«SOs 
when  we  paid  for  a  costly  war  with  the  print- 
ing press.  We  fOzgot  that  we  aver  bad  text- 
books in  the  fan  of  I87i,  when  the  summit 
meetings  on  inflation  turned  into  a  Seance  on 
Recession. 

Rational Isatinnri  can  be  found.  Weather, 
cr<9  abortages  and  hlgber  food  prices.  OQ 
embargoes,  outright  larceny  of  oil  producing 
nations  and  higher  fuel  prices.  But,  theae  are 
scapegoats  fbr  our  Inability  to  live  wlthtn  our 
resources. 

The  more  recent  price  increases  In  steel 
and  aluminum  make  clear  that  the  waather- 
oil  excuse  la  just  an  excuse.  Both  Industries 


are  producing  well  below  capacity  but  their 
prices  rise. 

We  are  told  that  these  are  "administered 
pricea."  waning  thay  are  aet  wliarevcr  the 
coiporata  prletng  poUcy  tfaddes  leganlless  of 
the  dwnanrt  and  regardlaaa  of  capacity  to 
produce. 

Decades  ago,  a  renowned  economist,  Gar- 
diner Means,  called  our  attention  to  admin- 
istered prices.  Some  industries  do  have  the 
market  power  to  fix  prices  above  the  level 
that  would  be  fixed  by  demand  and  supply 
conditions  in  the  market  place.  But  I  do  not 
recall  hla  writing  that  this  power  was  un- 
limited anl  that  it  eeuld  be  brought  to  bear 
tmder  all  oonditlons  and  at  all  times. 

There  was  an  Increase  in  utility  rates  after 
consumers  responded  marvelously  to  the 
need  to  conserve  energy.  We  consumed  less 
so  rates  had  to  increase.  Why?  Because  our 
utilities  are  a  high-fixed  cost  Industry.  It 
costs  as  mtich  to  run  those  big  generators, 
whether  we  use  a  lot  or  a  Uttle  power.  That 
argument  holds  up  until  capacity  is  reached 
and  then  the  utilities  need  Income  to  fi- 
nance new  capacity.  It  falls  when  consumers 
are  asked  to  finance  the  cost  of  capacity  that 
was  brought  on  steam  too  early. 

Of  course,  some  element  of  truth  exists  in 
aU  of  these  explanations  of  why  prices  rose 
during  the  recent  recession,  but  not  enough 
to  aiplaln  tba  degree  of  prioe  rlae  or  the 
firmness  of  prices  dtirlng  the  reoesaion.  The 
rock  bottom  explanation  Is  that  prices  rise 
because  we  expect  them  to  rise,  because  we 
are  conditioned  by  years  of  government 
spending  to  believe  that  "big  daddy"  can 
buy  our  way  out  of  any  receesion. 

The  home  building  industry  serves  as  an 
excellent  example  but  it  has  iu  counter- 
parts throughout  the  economy.  The  prices  of 
labor,  land,  materials  and  credit  determine 
the  builder's  costs.  It  takes  months  to  build 
a  house  and  years  to  complete  a  project.  The 
builder  cannot  decide  to  build  ten  houses  to- 
day and  Inventory  every  item  he  needs  at  to- 
dajrs  pcleesL  He  must  figtuv  the  cost  on  to- 
day's prloas  and  add  an  inflation  factor. 

What  about  the  home  buyer?  lent  he  in- 
fluenced by  his  expectation  of  ftirther  price 
Increases  In  the  cost  of  housing?  Of  course 
he  Is.  The  consumer  has  learned  that  owning 
his  own  home  is  the  best  inflation  hedge  he 
can  find  and  perbape  the  Mily  hedge  he  can 
afford.  He  has  seen  the  value  of  his  present 
home  or  his  father's  home  double  in  ten 
yeara.  He  expects  prices  to  contmwe  to  rlae  ao 
he  is  willing  to  pay  the  high  prices  generated 
by  years  of  inflation. 

Inflation  will  not  be  stopped  until  ve  ex- 
pect prices  to  fall  or  remain  stable — and  that 
will  not  happen  until  government  flnds  the 
wUl  to  Itve  within  its  means  and  makee  be- 
Ueven  out  of  each  of  us,  whether  buyer, 
seller,  producer  or  worker.  Until  then,  prices 
will  rlaa  because  we  expect  them  to  rise. 

Dr.  Oliver  H.  Jones,  economist  and  author, 
Is  executive  vice  president  of  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America. 


NEW  YORK  (^TY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  nmwmirA 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPBEf^ENTATTVES 

Monday.  October  20.  197S 

Mr.  FRENZEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  monttu  It  has  been  apparent 
that  if  New  York  Ctty  Is  to  bt  "saved ' 
from  its  cnnvnt  Unanrlal  pUght,  the  only 
rescuer  In  sisht  la  another  cSiroide  over- 
spender,  the  Federal  OovemnMnt 

Desidta  dally  rtatemgnts  troa  the 
President   and    hte   Secretary   of    the 
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TreanuT  tbat  the  Federal  Government 
wlU  no*  "baU  out"  Nev  York  City,  my 
eoortttaanti.  and  people  Uk*  tbem  aezQw 
tt>ecoBPtnr.  lis^  tho  f  edtait  Hmt  ttietr 
Ocvemment  will.  In  some  manner  step 
in  to  save  New  York. 

I  hope  tbat  feeling  is  wronc.  I  hope 
that  Uncle  Sam  will  not  reward  Irre- 
sponsible overipendlng  on  the  part  of 
New  York.  Ibe  taxpayers  of  this  country 
have  tradlttenaUy  been  willing  to  help 
people  and  institutions  who  cannot  hdp 
themseltw.  But.  I  bdleve  they  would  ob- 
ject violntly  to  helping  In  a  situation  in 
which  a  dty  has  knowingly  and  willing- 
ly spent  Itself  Into  big  trouble. 

In  this  country,  there  are.  or  there 
ought  to  be.  rewards  for  success  and  pen- 
alties tor  failure.  As  soon  as  we  reward 
faflure--aa  we  did  in  the  Lockheed  case— 
we  oreituiu  the  system.  We  may  not 
cause  evcrytHie  to  want  to  fail,  but  we 
do  cause  failures  to  demand  their  re- 
wards. If  we  save  New  York,  eveiy  city 
in  the  Ublted  Stotes  could  either  claim 
^ijarawlsfnce  Immediately  or.  as  New 
Yoric  did.  aimply  plan  to  mend  Itself  into 
<n^  tRNMe  that  It.  too.  win  socm  require 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  I  take  no  comfort  In  the  distress  of 
any  region  or  segment  of  our  society. 
But.  It  would  be  unfair  to  ou{  taxpayers, 
unwise  for  our  country's  fiscal  health' 
and  unfaithful  to  our  Incentive  system 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  "ball  out " 
New  York  City. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  CHANGE 
ITS  POUnCAL  EMPHASIS  FROM 
A  DRIVE  FOR  "MORE  CONSUMP- 
TION" TO  A  DRIVE  FOR  "MORE 
INVESTMENT" 


The  escesses  of  New  Yoric  are  raly  too 
wdl-known.  The  doleful  litany  of  free 
"enrlcea,  or  extra  services,  for  which 
ndther  the  recipients  nor  the  local  tax- 
P^yen  were  wlBIng  to  pay,  have  been 
detailed  over  and  over  In  ttie  piess. 

It  is  also  wen  knowiL  that  the  city's 
leaders  have  x^  been  aUe  to  draw  a  plan 
to  bring  the  city's  taxing  and  spending 
Into  balance.  The  leaders  are  unwilling 
or  unaUs.  to  make  expense  reduetlons' 
or  tax  Increases,  whldi  would  lead  to  a 
balanced  budget  a  few  years  In  the  fu- 
ture. It  Is  this  unwOUngness,  or  Inability 
vUch  makes  the  problem  so  difflenlt' 
The  leaden  of  New  York  say  IXmt 
punish  us  because  we  are  sick."  Tlie  le- 

spoose  should  be,  "We  cant  help  you  be- 
cause yon  want  help  yoursdf  get  weU." 
aome  Itanbcrs  of  Coogress  and  some 
Presidential  candidates  have  called  for 

Federal  aaristance  to  New  York  CKy.  The 
Junior  acnator  from  my  own  8t^  is 
among  this  group.  Tbe  urge  to  offer  PM- 
enl  help  la  noble,  but  that  vctwt  has  al- 
j;j;4rtopetfled  the  fiscal  condition  of 
OM  Utaltad  States.  I  do  not  think  the  tax- 
pacren  will  stand  for  It.  Worse,  that  urge 
wm  provMe  an  Incentive  for  local  gov- 
omaent  mismanagement  and  create  a 
nige.  unfunded.  Incalculable  UabQlty 
er  the  U-8.  Government  to  baU  out  any 
Kher  local  govsrameikt  failure. 
Tbe  Federal  treatment  of  Lockheed 

had  the  Penn  central  has  been  men- 
1  voted  against  the  Lockheed 

r  ^ -to*  at  least  ta  that  case  there 

nei  •  piaa  for  solvency  and  profitability 
WW  •  raaaonafale  chance  for  attain- 
m  the  Peon  Central  case,  there 

^M«  actual  bankruptcy  before  the 
•Weral  OovBOUMnt  huttfrencd.  Bank- 
uptcy  did  not  «aaa  a  termination  of  aU 
for  tfaaPHm  Central  and  it  need 

1  »t  meaa  ttuit  for  Nnr  York  dty. 
In  sonsaty.  It  Is  not  possible  for  me, 

I  ^  Jb;«>mnt  dieanataaces,  to  sup- 

1  «rt  Feteral  aasMance  for  New  Yoik 

<  Ity.  I  appraelate  the  noUe  taitentkms 

<  f  those  who  would  save  our  largest  dty 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW   TOBX 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
Members  of  Congress  who  stiU  do  not 
realize  the  reality  and  seriousness  of  the 
capital  shortage.  There  are  stUl  Members 
who  maintain  that  the  only  threat  to 
Mpital  formati<m  and  jobs  is  the  leces- 
"°gt  that  Investment  incentives  are  in- 
appiwyrlato  because  there  Ib  an  excess 
of  Industrial  capacity,  and  that  there- 
lOTe,  our  emi^iasis  must  be  placed  on 
stimulating  CMisumption. 

Tlio  distinguished  economist,  Pierre 
Rmfret,  dtes  Department  of  CcMnmerce 
figures  which  show  that  on  the  ccmtrary 
It  is  hutdeouate  capadty  that  character- 
ize our  imkluctlon  system. 
Z  quote  from  Mr.  Rlnfret  as  foUows: 
Because  modam  Induatrlal  society  <Ieq)er- 
»tely  needs  Adequate  productive  capacity, 
the  free  world  natloxu  will  have  to  change 
their  poUtieal  enq>ha8la  from  a  drive  tor 
"^"py*  oonsumptlcm'  to  a  drive  for  'more  In- 
vestuent.'  .  .  .  Oi^ltal  formation,  and  not 
eoDsnmptlon,  Is  the  backbone  of  any  econ- 
omy.  Without  capital  formation,  there  Is  no 
growth.  The  Russians  and  the  Chinese  know 
tbat;  BO  doee  the  lUrd  World. 

But  In  the  United  States  and  other 
free  world  countries,  Mr.  Rtaif ret  says : 

The  primary  enqiha^  has  been  on  con- 
aumptlon  and  the  secondary  en4>basl8  was 
on  Inveetment.  That  m^erlng  of  iMlorltles 
will  now  have  to  be  reversed.  The  unfortu- 
nate results  of  the  40-year-oId  Keyneelan 
emphasis  on  oonstimptlon  are  obvious.  What 
weneed  now  is  more  emphasis  on  ci^ltal 
formation.  Increased  capital  formation 
means  jobs  and  less  Inflation. 

The  world  is  changing.  The  Third 
Wwld.  foUowlng  the  Arab  lead,  is  Just 
beglnnhig  its  exploitation  of  the  indus- 
trial West.  Costs  of  raw  materials  wIU 
be  much  higher,  making  eo(»omic 
growth  harder  to  come  by.  Cairital  in- 
vestment win  have  to  be  greatly  expand- 
ed to  offset  the  high  monopoly  jnlces 
that  the  West  wffl  be  charged  for  energy 
and  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Rlnfret  says  that  the  need  to  shift 
the  Investment/coosiunptlon  ratio  "wffl 
■urprlso  only  those  who  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  future  wffl  be  different 
and  who  wffl  c<mtinue  to  play  the  game 
as  it  used  to  be." 

I  include  ta  the  Record  Pierre  Rin- 
nefs  article  to  the  October  1875  issue  of 
Dun's  Review: 


[From  Dun's  Review,  October  1976] 
Thx  Nekt  Vxvs  TkAKS 
(By  Pierre  A.  Rlnfiret) 
Ou  my  visits  to  Europe  and  Asia.  I  have 
talked  at  iwagtb  to  poUtldans.  economists, 
historians.  Russia  and  China  experts.  Invest- 
ment managers,  bankers  and  industrialists. 

I  have  foiind  some  disagreement  about  the 
^ort-term  economic  and  flnandal  outlook. 
But  arotmd  the  Industrial  world  today  there 
Is  amazing  unanimity  about  the  long-term 
(flve-year)  outlook,  along  the  following  Hues: 
The  world  rate  of  economic  growth  is  slow- 
ing down.  It  Is  almost  axiomatic  that  In  the 
next  Ave  years  the  free  world  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  lower  than  It  was  in  the 
past  Ave.  In  the  next  five  years,  we  antici- 
pate that  the  real  rate  of  ONP  growth  In  the 
free  world  wUl  drop  to  about  50% -80%  of 
what  it  has  been.  In  the  past  five  years,  free 
world  gross  product  has  grown  about  7';  oer 
year  in  real  terms. 

In  the  next  five  years  It  is  more  reasonable 
to  think  In  terms  of  a  real  rate  of  growth  ot 
about  4%  annually. 

Cheap  and  plentiful  raw  materials  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Arab  nations  have  taught 
the  purd  W«»-ld  that  raw  materials  are  the 
llfeblood  of  an  Industrial  economy. 

If  the  Third  World  countries  have  the  will 
the  drive  and  the  poUtlcal  ability  to  band 
together,  they  can  work  their  raw-material 
positions  to  their  own  advantage.  What  ad- 
vantage, prlmarUy?  The  establishment  of 
high  and  higher  prices  and  restricted  supply. 
Put  it  another  way:  The  day  is  past  when 
foreign  companies  could  go  Into  underdevel- 
oped countries  to  find,  develop  and  use  raw 
materlaU  on  a  100%  foreign-owned  basis 

Now  the  Third  World  wants  the  action  and 
all  to  their  advantage.  Their  exploitation  of 
the  Industrial  world  is  beginning,  if  u  has 
not  already  begun. 

Inadequate  capacity  and  bottlenecks  will 
characterise  the  production  system  of  the 
world.  A  year  from  now  few  coimtrles  will 
have  much.  If  any,  surplus  capacity  left.  In 
the  U.8.  there  are  already  projections  of  a 
natiu»l-gas  shortage  this  coming  winter,  and 
allocation  plans  are  iMlng  developed.  One  bad 
weather  season  will  throw  the  world  agricul- 
tiiral  situation  Into  chaos. 

In  each  of  our  columns  in  this  space  we 
have  been  discussing  UJ3.  capacity  utiliza- 
tion Our  emphasU  has  been  prlmarUy  domes- 
tic. But  capacity  utilization  also  has  crucial 
world  aq>ect8. 

rtu>  foUowlng  tabulation  from  a  recent  De- 
partment  of   Commeroe   pubUeatlon    gives 
some    fa«5inatlng    Insights    Into    the    frw 
world's  avallaUe  production  capacity: 
Batioi  of  Induttrial  operating  copaeity 
trtlUzatloQ — ^Annual  and  Quarterly 

Fourth 
„       ^  i874      Quarter 

United  States.. 91.3        g,  5 

^^ 88.  8         82.  3 

Oem^ny 91  7        3,  3 

mnce , 98.2       33  3 

yr^T 94.2      88.4 

Canada  957        93  „ 

,.t5f-^.    o*^  »»«>«»trt»l    operating    capacity     - 
utiUaatton  have  undoubtedly  been  reduced 
further  since  the  fourth  quarter  of  l»74.  but 
the  first  quarter  of  1976  may  have  been  the 
low  point. 

-^'^  ?  "sume  that  a  92%  operating  rate  is 
an  inflationary  rate,  and  I  beUeve  It  la.  we 
have  to  recognise  tbat  outalde  of  Jmmux  there 

world.  Although  the  tJnited  states  is  the 
largest  economic  enUty  in  the  entire  world, 
it  is  Japan,  and  not  the  VS.,  which  has  the 
greatest  industrial  slack. 

As  the  free  world  economies  went  into  i»- 
ceaslon  slmultaneoualy.  their  recovery  u  also 
likely  to  be  simultaneous.  As  world  produo- 
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tlon  rises,  many  producers  wQl  turn  to  Japan 
to  use  up  her  available  Ml*  c^^aolty,  and 
Japanese  expwts  wffl  rise.  Bnt  one*  that 
capacity  1>  used  upt  world  pressures  ou  ca- 
pacity will  mount.  Wben  no  country  has  sur- 
plus capacity  .that  others  can  use,  the  ftae 
world  will  reUve  the  ezperienoee  of  1978  and 
1974:  production  bottleoeoks,  high  inflation 
rates  and  high  Interest  rates. 

Because  modem  industrial  society  desper- 
ately needs  adequate  productive  capacity,  the 
free  world  nations  will  have  to  change  their 
political  emphasis  from  a  drive  for  "more 
consiugoptio^i"  to  a  drive  for  "more  invest- 
ment." 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  d\iring  the  past 
thirty  years  the  Communist  world  has  em- 
phasized Investment.  Only  in  the  past  five 
years  have  they  been  placiitg  increasing  em- 
phasis en  conai^nptlon.  Communist  Russia 
and  Commimist  China  have  hlstorlcaUy 
favored  oapltal  formation  over  consumption. 
Capital  formation,  and  not  consumption,  is 
the  backbone  of  any  economy.  Without  capi- 
tal formation,  there  is  no  growth.  The  Rus- 
sians and  the  Chinese  know  tbat;  so  does  the 
Third  WMld. 

But  in  the  free  world  it  has  been  almost 
(but  not  qxilte)  the  opposite  story.  The  pri- 
mary emphasia  has  been  on  consumption  and 
the  secondary  emphasis  was  on  Investment. 
Tbat  ordering  of  priorities  will  now  have  to 
be  reversed.  The  unfortunate  results  of  the 
forty-year-old  Keyneslan  emphasis  on  con- 
sumption are  obvious.  Wlwt  we  need  now  Is 
more  emphasis  on  capital  formation.  In- 
creased capital  formation  means  more  jobs 
and  less  inflation. 

The  world  is  changing.  The  future  will  be 
different,  very  different,  from  the  past.  Eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  harder  to  come  by,  costs 
will  be  higher.  Investment  needs  will  have  to 
be  expanded,  and  the  investment/consump- 
tion ratio  should  shift. 

This  will  surprise  only  those  who  refuse  to 
recognize  that  the  future  will  be  different 
and  who  will  continue  to  play  the  game  as  it 
wed  to  be. 


IRANIAN  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION: 
SUPPORTERS  OP  TERRORISM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Iranian  Students  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States — ISAUS  or 
ISA — the  U.S.  section  of  the  militant, 
proterrorist,  tatemationally  active  World 
Confederation  of  Iranian  Students 
which  Is  headquartered  in  West  Ger- 
many, held  its  national  convention  In 
Chicago,  August  18  through  26,  1975. 
The  convention  attracted  some  800  Ira- 
nians to  Its  meetings  of  an  estimated  U.S. 
membership  of  1,000. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Iranian 
revolutionaries  have  operated  what's 
heen  termed  a  "red  and  black  alliance." 
that  is  an  alliance  of  Maoists  and  othe- 
ivlarxlsts  with  extreme  traditionalist 
Moslems  who  oppose  the  Shah's  attempts 
at  modernization,  secular  education,  civil 
rights  for  women,  et  cetera. 

NoTi:.— The  principal  active  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  Iran,  which  appear 
to  have  factions  within  the  ISA,  are  the 
Iranian  National  Front,  which  contains 
-Moslem,  nationalist  and  strong  Marxist 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

elements;  and  the  Rev<dutionary  Organi- 
sation of  Tudeb.  the  Maoist  opUt  from 
the  Tudeh—Gopomunlst— Party. 

At  the  recent  ISA  oonvention.  the 
principal  develcHiMnent  was  an  organiza- 
tional split  between  ttie  two  wings  of  the 
organization.  The  Communist — ^Maoist — 
faction  foUows  the  example  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  and  caUs  for  a  Chineee- 
style  "people's  war"  based  <«  orguiiz- 
ing  masses  of  peasants  and  irotken  via 
a  Communist  party.  Jn  the  Uhlted  States, 
the  Communist  factloh  majority  fav(x% 
ties  with  the  Revolutionary  Union — 
RtJ— while  a  mlnori^  supports  the  rival 
October  League— OL. 

The  Natfcmal  Front  faction  is  support- 
ing immediate  ttfrorism  and  guerrilla 
warfare.  The  sort  of  government  fatvored 
by  the  National  Front  faction  is  imclear : 
its  basic  dlsagreemeht  with  the  Com- 
munist faction  appeiars  to  be  over 
whether  or  not  to  concern  itself  with 
organizing  the  masses,  a  long  term  proc- 
ess, rather  than  rely  on  armed  struggle 
now. 

The  conference  opened  on  August  18  to 
the  El  Palacio  Theater  to  Chicago.  After 
2  days  ol  argument,  the  two  factions  de- 
cided to  hold  separate  meettogs  for  the 
convention.  The  Communist  faction  r«- 
tatoed  500  delegates  and  rematoed  at  the 
theater,  while  tiie  National  Front  moved 
to  sepai-ate  meeting  places  with  some 
300  delegates. 

The  National  Front  facticm,  which  met 
at  the  YMCA,  826  S.  Wabash,  featured 
at  its  meettogs  the  banners  of  two  ter- 
rorist guerilla  bands  active  to  Iran — 
Sherik  Haye  Fadai  Kalgh— Struggle 
to  the  Death— and  Hojahedto  Kalgh— 
People's  Struggle.  The  Struggle  to  the 
Death  group  is  Maoist-oriehted  and  the 
People's  Struggle  is  reportedly  Moscow- 
oriented  Marxist.  Also  displayed  was  the 
banner  of  the  Popular  Ptont  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Dofar,  a  guerrilla  organization 
active  to  the  Dofar  province  of  Oman 
which  is  armed  and  supported  by  a  va- 
riety of  Marxist  Arab  and  non-Arab 
countries. 

Two  secretaries  of  the  World  Con- 
federation of  Iranian  Students,  who  are 
leaders  of  the  National  Front  in  Europe. 
Said  Sadr  and  Said  Kazemi,  attended  the 
National  Front  faction  meetings  m 
Chicago. 

The  National  Front  meetings  were 
preoccupied  with  elaborate  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Commimist  faction.  Featured 
National  Front  speakers  included  Masud 
Amtol  and  his  sister  who  bitterly  opposed 
their  brother,  Mohammed  Amtol,  the 
Communist  faction's  principal  spokes- 
man for  the  pro-Revolutionary  Union 
tendency.  The  Aminl  family  is  active  to 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 

National  Front  faction  meetings  ended 
on  August  23,  with  the  election  of  na- 
tional ofBcers  including  Moluunmad 
Kargahl,  secretary  of  defense — Chi- 
cago— All  Mohammad  Shaygan,  secre- 
tary of  organization  and  finance — Cali- 
fornia—and a  SUld  Inu  of  California, 
secretary  of  culture  and  international 
secretary. 

A  message  of  support  for  the  National 
Fi-ont  facti<»i  was  read  to  the  assembled 
delegates  from  the  Al  Fatah  Palestinian 
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guerrilla  organization.  Al  Fatah  Is  the 
.  dominant  guerrilla  group  to  the  Falesttoe 
Liberation  QrganisaUoiv^PLO— «nd  is 
Yasir  Arafat's  own  OTganiaation.  The 
international  terrorist  group  Black 
S^temtier  was  developed  by  the  Fatah 
toteUlgence  branch  as  a  special  opera- 
tions unit.  Al  Fatah  maintains  training 
camps  supported  by  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
numerous  Arab  countries  wliich  provide 
arms  and  sabotage  training  for  various 
Middle  Eastern,  European  and  African 
"national  Uberatlon"  movements. 

The  Communist  factlan  became  in- 
volved to  a  complicated  debate  over 
whether  to  work  with  and  support  the 
Revolutionary  Union  or  Its  rival  October 
League,  noting  that  the  totense  rivalry 
between  RU  and  OL  made  such  a  choice 
necessary.  Mohammad  Aminl  led  the 
debate  in  support  of  the  RU,  while  Iradj 
Daftarian  of  Chicago,  who  had  worked 
closely  with  tlie  OL  m  California,  sup- 
ported the  October  League.  The  debate 
was  finally  resolved  by  Kazen  Kardavani, 
another  secretary  of  the  World  Con- 
federation of  Iranian  Students  from  West 
Germany,  who  is  a  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist factkm  mtematkmaUy.  Kar- 
davani's  decision  was  ttiat  the  ISA  Com- 
munist faction  should  work  with  RU. 
notOL. 

The  featured  non-Iranian  spealur 
brought  from  California  for  the  meet- 
ings was  attorney  Leonard  Wetoglass,  a 
National  Lawyers  Guild  activist  well- 
known  for  his  defense  role  in  the  Chicago 
«  Conspiracy  trial  who  now  represents 
todicated  Symbionese  Liberation  Army 
members  William  and  Emily  Harris. 
Weinglass  agreed  to  go  to  Iran  to  Investi- 
gate "political  repression."  examtoe 
prison  conditions,  and  provide  legal 
assistance  to  jailed  revolutionaries.  The 
ISA  Communist  faction  agreed  to  pay 
his  expenses  for  such  a  tilp. 

On  August  22,  the  CommuBist  faction 
adjourned  to  a  new  meeting  hall,  the 
gymnasium  at  DePaul  University  which 
sei-ved  as  both  dormitory  and  meeting 
place.  A  national  govermng  council  was 
established  headed  by  Freidoun  Aliabadi 
of  California. 

Officers  elected  included  Vahid  Sarl- 
olgbalam,  reelected  secretary  of  de- 
fense— Chicago — Nader  Oskouizadeh — 
California — replactog  Ibraliim  Tavakol 
as  organizational  seaetai-y;  Moshir  Ho- 
maoun  Assarpour,  secretary  of  ftoance — 
California— Iradj  Daftarian,  educational 
secretary — California— and  Farhad — 
last  name  unknown — international  sec- 
retary— Kansas. 

Other  topics  of  discussion  by  the  Com- 
munist faction  included  "defense  prob- 
lems," that  is,  discipline  and  militance 
during  stneet  demonstrations;  plans  for 
sending  copies  of  the  Communist  faction 
paper,  Razm,  to  Iran  as  propaganda:  the 
acceptance  of  seven  U.S.  branch  units  of 
the  ISA  Communist  faction;  discussion 
of  "cultural"  matters  led  by  Miss  Jaleh 
Pimazar,  the  cultural  secretary;  and  to- 
tense  discussion  of  the  terrorist  and 
guerrilla  acUvitles  being  carried  out  in 
Iran. 

The  Communist  faction  took  an  official 
position,  passed  by  the  delegates,  sup- 
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BUSING:    CX>MQB»68    BELONGS    IN 
THE   IXtlVER'S    SEAT 

HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OV  JUMIUCXT 

IN  THX  BOUSX  or  BXPRESENTATIViS 

Mou4aii.  October  20.  1976 

Mr.  SNYEOER.  Mr.  4?eaka-.  Tbrtune 

oa«ulnc  fcr Oetober of  tfato  yearlms  a 

kne,  ooamMosense  editorial  on  the  oon- 

roverrial    suhlect    of    eourt-ordend. 

orced  busing  of  schoolchildren.  It  idaow 

'  esponaftUity  on  im  to  i«medy  it 

It  ahetild  recelTe  the  attention  of  all 
'  fie  Members  of  Congress.  Forced  busing 


KnrBNSiONS  OF  REMARKS 

1>  ft  problem  tt»t  Is  Inenaslng  in  inten- 
atty  nationally  as  more  and  mere  eem- 
munltlai  at*  ftfOtaig  muter  judMal  edlots 

**J2f  ^Sf  «*»fl*»to  *M^  racWibalance. 

llMCdMerlalliolIoaw:      ^>i^  i^- 
BcMWj  eammmm  BUohos  Hh  vt^  Suva's 

■J-."i?-  -  :. :   aUT 

'^<**»c#  aad^lijwtorla  ov«r  bnalng,  which 
■*■»  begun  to  la«k  lOm  Ngular  SMrtuw  of 
tlw:  antiuMt  bMkHo-sobwA  wmwt,  may  also 
PwtwM  •  auA^r  ooostttutumu  orlato.  At  loMt 
**"^  •*•"«♦•  «<  •;  crisis  m  alnady  dis- 
cew>la:  first,  s  pnbUo  policy  psastooatsly 
fI»to«Bd  »y  s  substsatlsl  ttsjcvlty  al  Amn- 
lesas:  sec<»<!,  a  teiUtoney  tot  the  courts  to 
•MUkd^at  times  aa  thoogk  aothlng  win  ever 
deflect  them  from  tte%  poUoy;  tUMI.  tbe 
potf^tent  latiiiutf  at  Omgraas  to  get  Its  own 
hand*  on  the  Koblam.  If  a  crWs  Is  to  be 
avoMad,  Congraai  muat  act,  and  tbe  courts 
must  glre  way. 

kJ2!^**,!?^  ^5-  '^^  °*»lo'  questions 
oerore  the  AmeritiUk  people  in  Tecent  tunes 
7*^^*  sentUBarrt  has  been  so  one-etded. 
A  Oalltv  pen  Ute  last  year  Miowed  that, 
•™n«  ttosa  who  had  an  opinion  about 
"basing  9€  sdioolehlhtren  for  tbe  pnrpoea  of 
nxAai.  integration."  four  out  of  five  wen 
apposed-  There  ware  majorities  against 
bvslng  in  tvety  region  of  the  country  and 
s^rag  an  age  groups,  both  sexes,  both  major 
psuveal  parties,  and  nomrtiltes  (B4  pereant 

issam^u*  la^  ■•  "***"  <•»  p««»«*t). 

^■uBP  notes  tbak  asnttmsnt  on  budnc  has 
KMqalnedooastMitforaloagtlmeL 

TBST  MUtUSm  TO  LOOK  STTST 

Throughout  tbe  long  eontroversy,  both 
Congress  and  the  courts  have  ^»«nri  ttaair 
rolea  in  ways  that  worked  to  frustrate  this 
antt-buBlng  majority.  Oosigrass  has  manaasd 
to  slmuUte  Intense  acttrity  on  thebu^Dg 
front  while  aroldlng  any  major  commit- 
ments. Sien^bers  of  both  houses  have  made 
>9W^  asBsiltaig  forced  bvwtttg  and  Intro- 
x^a^  ?°°fy.?'  ^°^  ootlawtog  It:  but  vary 
UMa  legtBlaliaB  has  Issnsd  from  these 
•ffustons  sndiwthlBg  ttm  voold  oonstltute 
a  haad-on  chsiienga  to  the  oourta. 

Meanwhile,  tba  courts  hava  deOned  their 
own  rolo  very  espanstrely  Indeed.  The  Su- 
prwiw  Court  began,  to  the  landmark  Brmen 
decision  of  1954.  with  a  simpto  constitutional 
pitqwsitKmt  that  legally  anToKed  scSmmI  ssg- 
■sgation  violated  tba  "equal  protaetlm" 
dsuse  of  the  Foorteanlti  Amandnant  and 
must  be  abolished.  But  the  Court  want  am.  to 
make  some  other  potoU  that  got  It  deep  toto 
Issues  of  edacatlooal  policy.  It  aaaertad 
that  raclany  segregated  tadlltles  wei*  to- 
herently  unequal,  that  they  made  it  hnpos- 
slble  for  Usck  students  to  get  educaUras 
comparable  to  thoae  received  by  whites,  and 
thereby  made  it  more  difficult  for  blacks  to 
succeed  In  life. 

The  argument  Implied,  as  Professor  Alex- 
sndar  Blekal  of  Tala  was  later  to  observe 
that  It  didn't  much  matter  how  Bch.o(A  seg- 
regation had  coma  about— that  whatever 
Its  orlgtus.  the  Court  was  determined  to  end 
It.  The  distinction  between  <te  jure  and  de 
fftcto  segregation  became  Increasingly 
blurred  In  lator  court  dscislms,  eq>eelany 
thoae  in  the  Morth,  where  segregation  had 
never  existed  overtly. 
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Carr^lna,  the  Court  first  evlneed  an  mtemst 
to  detailed  raeM  ratloa  as  a  measSTS 
progreas.  SWMin  aiao  held  that  the  am»o. 
pMate  rasaady  in  tha  achool  district  toduded 
bostog  between  tha  mostly  Uaek  achooia  m 
ciMnotta  and  the  moeuy  whito  scho<d8  m 
suburban  MeeklaHburg  County. 

Some  students  of  tMs  Issoe  believe  that 
Congress  is  now  precluded  from  doing  any- 
thlE«  about  basing.  They  argue  that  the 
<^urt  8  decisions  add  up  to  a  pronouncement 
that  tha  Constitution  bans  segregation  in 
the  schools  and  that  extensive  busing  of 
schoolchOdren  Is  required  to  end  the  segre- 
gation that  stm  persists.  In  the  clrctnn- 
stancee,  they  insist,  any  leglalatlon  that 
sought  to  end  or  even  reduce  busing  would 
clearly  be  tmconatltutlonat  and  would  be 
overturned  by  tha  Court  (whl<9i  has.  in  fact, 
struck  down  one  North  OsMllna  statute  that 
outlswed  busing).  This  view  of  ths  csss  is 
held  by  a  fair  number  of  ctvilrl^its  Uwyers. 
tha  MJI..A.C.P,  tha  VS.  CTril  B^ta  Com- 
mission,  and  others  who  continue  to  support 
busing. 

But  a  sizable  number  of  legal  scholars  be- 
Ueve  that  Congress  can  weigh  in.  They  argue, 
first  of  all,  that  the  Court  haa  never  directly 
Asserted  that  busing  is  the  only  remedy  a vaU- 
able  to  it;  and  second,  that  the  Court's  pre- 
dilection for  busing  does  not  represent  a 
cofufitvftonol  opinion,  but  miSrely  (as  one 
law  luofSssor  put  it)  "a  Judgment  about 
what  the  storehouse  of  Judicial  remedies 
provides."  That  Judgment  would  not  itself 
be  derived  from  tha  Constitution  and  would 
therefore  be  subject  to  legislation  by  Con- 
gress. (There  is,  of  course,  no  question  atxmt 
tha  right  of  Congress  to  initiate  a  constitu- 
ti(Hial  amendment  banning  busing.) 

In  trying  to  gauge  the  probable  JudlcUl 
req>onse  to  any  congressional  action,  two 
polnte  might  be  borne  in  mind.  One  is  that 
Mr.  Dooley's  rule  has  never  been  completely 
repealed:  to  some  extent,  the  Court  "follows 
th*  Ulctlon  retxims."  It  is  likely  that  some 
members  of  the  Court,  at  least,  are  now 
deeply  concerned  about  the  gulf  between 
their  own  rulings  and  American  public  opin- 
ion, and  would  actually  welcome  some  guid- 
ance ftom  Congress. 

A  am^ucNcx  Aaoux  DXTsorr 


HOW  TO  DBKONsraATE  noosjcss 
In  addtticm.  tha  prolonged  resistance  to 
tha  Court's  rulings  has  led  it  to  specify  tough 
•ad  detailed  programs  to  ensure  progreaa  In 
dasegregaUon.  thereby  eutangUng  the  Judi- 
cial system  more  and  more  In  details  of  edu- 
cational policy.  The  IMS  Grten  decision  was 
the  first  of  several  that  rejected  "open  en- 
rollment" aa  a  remedy  for  segrvgatlon,  and 
generally  registered  skepticism  alMmt  any 
•magMUMite  that  left  tbe  procsM  of  de- 
ssgrsgstluii  np  to  individual  eltisens.  In 
tiHMn,  a  decision  afltocting  the  large  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg school   district   In  North 


The  Court's  1974  ruling  in  the  Detroit  bus- 
ing case  represente  one  piece  of  evidence  that 
it  may  not  ba  aa  impaoaUa  about  budng  as 
it  has  often  seemed.  The  question  before  It 
was  whether  to  uphold  a  plan  that  would 
have  bussd  schoolchUdren  back  and  forth 
between  tha  heavily  Itlaok  city  and  the  most- 
ly white  schools  in  the  Detroit  subiu-bs.  Un- 
like Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  the  area  in  ques- 
tion waa  not  a  single  school  district; 
furthermore,  a  majority  of  the  Justices  found 
no  real  evidence  ot  past  discrimination  in 
the  suburban  areas.  Accordingly,  and  despite 
the  outrage  registered  by  four  dissenting  Jiu- 
tlces,  the  majority  declined  to  extend  busing 
to  the  suburbs. 

But  Congressmen  who  want  to  encourage 
the  courts  to  change  course  on  biislng  should 
bear  a  second  point  In  mind:  the  courts,  and 
fbr  that  matter  Xixt  country,  remain  com- 
mitted to  the  abolition  of  legal  segregation. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  not  going  to  reverse 
Brown.  Antl-bushig  legislation  should  re- 
afflrm  the  basic  objectives  of  that  decision, 
and  concern  itself  only  with  alternative 
remediee.  Some  provisions  of  the  Education 
Amandmente  of  1974  represent  a  useful  first 
step:  the  provisloas  do  not  flatly  require  an 
end  to  busing  but  teU  the  coiu^.  when  de- 
vising remedies  for  past  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection, to  consider  a  number  of  other  dos- 
Bibllltles  flrst.  ' 

The  possibilities  include  open  enrollment, 
l.e.,  arrangemente  that  allow  studente  to 
transfer  on  their  own  Inltlatlva  ftom  one 
achool  to  another  in  the  same  disteict  (or 
beyond.  In  some  circumstances) .  The  concept 
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has  had  a  bad  reputetlon  among  clvil-rlghts 
lawyers  in  recent  years  because  sMne  open- 
enrollment  plana  aotuilly  mcrcased  ssgrsga- 
tion— typic^y  lAuax  wlilte  students  took  ad- 
vanti«e  of  the  plana  to  transfer  out  of  mlzsd 
schools.  But  there  is  alao  a  lot  of  evldanoe 
suggesUng  that  the  plans  can  be  used  to 
promote  integration — typically  when  they  re- 
quire that  transfers  must  improve  the  racial 
balance.  One  such  plan  in  Rochester,  New 
Tork,  has  effectively  furthered  Integratton  fo( 
more  than  a  decade. 

The  Court's  objections  to  open-enrollment 
plans  in  Green  and  several  other  cases  do  not 
appear  to  constitute  a  ban  on  all  such  ar- 
rangements. It  wovild  help  matters  a  great 
deal  if  the  Court  would,  at  the  flrst  opportu- 
nity, indicate  which  Idnds  of  arrangemente 
woiUd  be  permissible. 

A  oonstltutioiial  crisis  over  busing  can  be 
avoided  if  two  things  happen.  First,  Con- 
gress must  accept  some  responsibility  for 
public  policy  on  school  desegregation.  And 
the  Court  must  accept  the  Judgment  oi  the 
American  people  that  massive  croas-dlstriet 
busing  Is  not  a  rsasonable  way  to  desegregate 
their  ebildrrnx's  schools. 


CRISIS  IN  CAPITAL  FORMATION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

(V  nxiiTOis 
IN  THB  HOT78K  OV  BBPBE8KNTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  introduced  Into  the  Rbcmb  a 
series  of  advertiisemaits  run  by  the  Chase 
Maidiattan  Bank,  "these  ads  were  not 
designed  to  recruit  customers  for  the 
bank,  but  rather  to  educate  tbe  American 
people  as  to  the  reality  and  meaning  of 
the  crisis  in  capital  formation  in  the 
United  States. 

Recently,  the  Chase  has  run  a  second 
series  of  these  ads.  dealing  with  the  same 
topic.  Because  the  message  th^  contain 
is  so  vital  to  our  Nation,  and  because  of 
the  outstanding  example  of  public  In- 
terest education  which  they  repreeoit, 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  have  them 
placed  in  the  Recoho. 

It  is  vital  that  the  American  pecqple 
understand  that  it  Is  not  Just  big  busi- 
ness that  suffers  when  cwital  require- 
ments are  not  meant.  The  most  perni- 
cious effect  of  caidtal  sbortfaH  is  the 
high  level  of  unetm>loyment  which  it 
brings  about.  Thus,  it  is  the  unemployed 
worker,  not  the  captains  of  industry,  who 
suffer  most.  This  point  needs  to  be  made 
clear  if  we  are  to  have  the  public  sup- 
port for  measures  which  will  counteract 
the  capital  formation  problem. 

The  ads  follow: 

"ScaEAMl" 

It's  time. 

One  out  of  six  Americans  could  be  out  of 
work  ten  years  from  now.  17  million  unem- 
ployed idle  in  the  streets. 

We're  squawking.  And  screaming.  You 
should  be,  too. 

Our  country  must  change  its  economic  di- 
rection. Now. 

Chase  foresees  a  massive  capitel  shortfall 
by  1985.  With  consequent  high  levels  of  un- 
employment, licvels  double  what  we  have 
now. . 

C-uring  the  next  10  years,  there  are  things 
V  (  must  do  which  Involve  slgnifloant  out- 
i.ys  of  capital:  Control  poUutlon.  Frovlda 
>^ufflclent  housing.  Finance  our  Federal  budg- 
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et.  Become  Independent  In  energy.  Improve 
mass  transit. 

And,  we  must  alao  provide  new  jobs  by 
buUdlng  new  plante  and  aqulpaoant  .  .  .  ttw 
materials  to  work  on  and  tha  todls  to  woric 
with.  Oiu-  industrial  plant  today  is  already 
older  than  Europe's  and  Japan's.  There's  a 
good  reason  why.  A  Treasury  Department 
study  (covering  1963-70)  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  VS.  is  investing  considerably 
leee  of  Ite  national  output  in  productive 
capacity: 

(In  percent] 

Japan »•  0 

Wast  Oennaay .. M.O 

France 18.8 

Canada  - - 17.* 

United  Stotee . 18.6 

Oo  along  as  we  have  been,  and  UJB.  busl- 
ness  and  industry  face  a  capital  ShortfaU 
over  the  next  10  years  of  $400  million  a  day 
every  day. 

Failure  to  close  this  capital  gap  could  re- 
sult In  significantly  higher  unen^Ioymant 
and  a  higher  inflation  rate  10  years  from 
now.  Both  unacceptable  conditions  in  our 
opinion. 

A»  a  aenslble,  long-term  solution,  Chase 
propoaas  that  thought  ba  given  to  a  seven- 
point  action  program: 

Knooiurage  an  ever-growing  base  of  per- 
sonal savings. 

Kstebllsh  more  realistic  depreciation  allow- 
ances. 

Olve  preferential  tax  treatment  for  re- 
tained corporate  earnings  re-invested  in  the 
buainess. 

■aae  our  harsh  treatment  of  capital  gains 
compared  with  that  of  most  other  countries. 

Steblllae  flscal  and  monetary  policy  to  pre- 
vent violent  swings  In  the  economy. 

Encourage  foreign  Investment  In  the  U.S. 
eo(HK>my. 

■Undnate  unnaeesaary  controls  and  out- 
moded government  regulations  that  restrict 
our  free  market  eoonomy. 

caiase  faels  straogly  that  serious  oonsldara- 
tlon  of  these  matters  is  now  sesentiaL  Thsra 
are  those  who  may  feel  differently.  Xvan  those 
who  might  think  we  can  starve  our  industrial 
seetbr  without  starving  our  Job  opportunities. 

We  at  Chase  disagree.  And  wni  argue  tha 
pomt.  Anytima.  Anywhere. 

Mo  MoKET,  Ko  Tools.  No  Tools,  No  Jobs,  It's 
That  Sxmplx 

Only  whan  you've  gone  through  it  do  you 
know  how  hard  iinemployoMnt  is. 

It's  being  desperate  and  frustrated  and 
bitter. 

It's  standing  m  line  for  a  hand-out  that 
won't  even  begin  to  cover  the  IMlls. 

It's  chaalng  down  Job  leads  that  go  no- 
where. 

It's  dreaming  up  waya  to  hang  onto  the 
house  .  .  .  flgiutog  out  how  to  say  "no"  to 
the  kida — no  bicyclee,  no  new  clothes,  no 
Ashing  gear,  no  nothing.  Until  you  connect 
again.  If  you  do. 

Could  things  be  worse  than  they  are  now? 
Yes. 

T looking  ahead,  our  economists  say  one  out 
of  six  American  workers  could  be  jobleas  in 
ten  years.  17  mlUion  out  of  work.  Twice  as 
many  as  today.  Not  because  you  don't  want 
to  work.  But,  because  no  matter  how  badly 
you  want  to  work,  you  can't  without  tools. 
And  tools  cost  money. 

But  American  companies  face  a  shortage  of 
money— coital. 

We  could  fhU  as  much  as  $1.5  trillion  short 
of  tbe  money  needed  in  the  next  ten  years. 
That's  $400  mlUion  a  day  too  lltUe.  Every  day 
For  ten  years. 

American  business  and  Industry  just  aren't 
going  to  have  enough  money  to  buy  the  ma- 
chinery and  tools  needed  to  provide  jobs  for 
everybody  who  wants  them. 

Unlesa  we  stimulate  tbe  formation  of  capl- 
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tal — tbe  money  to  provide  the  tools,  tbe 
supplies  and  th«  materials  that  jobs  re- 
quire— is  the  best  way  to  create  real  Jobs. 

Ton'r©  the  <me  who  may  be  cot  of  a  job 
What  is  each  of  us  going  to  do  alx>ut  it?  So 
America  can  have  full  employment.  Again 

Thia  measage  appears  because  we  believe 
every  American  should  be  thinking  about 
this  critical  problem. 

"SooAWit!" 

What  If  we  told  you  one  out  of  six  Ameri- 
can workers  would  be  out  of  a  Job  ten  years 
from  now? 

Possibly  you. 

Not  because  you  couldn't  or  didn't  want 
to  work.  But  because  American  Industry 
would  be  starved  for  capital.  There  would  be 
no  tools  for  you  to  work  with.  No  materials 
to  work  on. 

You'd  squawk.  And  scream.  Get  fighting 
mad.  And  do  something. 

Well,  If  we  go  along  the  way  we  have  been. 
Chase  foresees  a  maaalve  capitel  shortfall  by 
1966. 

With  consequent  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. Levels  double  what  we  have  now. 

During  the  next  10  years  the  country  must 
find  enough  capital  to:  Control  pollution. 
Provide  sufllcleflt  botislng  Finance  our  Fed- 
eral budget.  Become  Independent  In  energy 
Improve  mass  transit. 

American  industry  must  also  find  enough 
money  to  buy  the  machinery  and  tools — tbe 
ciHI>ltal  {dant  needed  to  deliver  jobs  for  every- 
body who  wante  one. 

Our  economiste  believe  there  won't  be 
enough  money  for  both. 

Hie  shortfall  could  reach  Sl.S  trillion.  Or 
$400  million  a  day  every  day  for  tbe  next  10 
years. 

Failure  to  cloee  this  cl^>ltel  gap  will  re- 
ault  tn  atgnlfloantly  Idgher  unemployment 
and  a  higher  inflation  rate  10  years  from 
now.  Both  unacceptable  ooodltlona. 

As  a  sensible,  loitg-term  solution.  Chase 
proposes  that  thought  be  given  to  a  seven- 
point  action  program: 

Snoouraga  an  ever-growing  base  of  per- 
sonal savings. 

Srtabllsta  more  realistic  depredation  al- 
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Ive  preferential  tax  treatment  for  re- 
tained corporate  earnings  re-Invested  in  the 
busUlsas. 

■ase  otir  harsh  treatment  of  CH>ltaI  gains 
con^Mrad  with  that  of  most  other  countries. 

BtaMllBe  fiscal  and  monetary  i>oUcy  to  pre- 
vent violent  swings  In  the  economy. 

Bnoourage  foreign  investment  in  the  U.S. 
eoonomy. 

Eliminate  unnecessary  controls,  and  out- 
moded goverimaent  regulations  that  restrict 
our  free  market  economy. 

Chase  feels  strongly  that  serloiw  consider - 
atlon  of  these  matters  Is  now  eesential.  There 
are  thoee  who  may  feel  differently.  Even 
thoae  who  might  think  we  can  starve  our  in- 
dustrial sector  without  starving  our  job  op- 
portunities. 

we  at  Chase  disagree.  And  will  argue  the 
point.  Anytime.  Anywhere. 


HEARINOS  ON  ESST  FINANCING 
PROBLEMS  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT;  THE  NEW  YORK 
CITY  CASE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  connxcticdt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Monday.  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  I^;>eaker,  I  think 
It  particularly  appropriate  that  this  Con- 


gr^  l^i^q^  exaoUOb  wlja^  ijf  an  Qbvlous 
aijtf  ofttidt)*;^  comnoa  conpem:  the 
dci>t  flDMdxMr «(  4tiiki  abd  loeal  ivBvem- 
maat&  11m  plfKlik^^ctf  JItow  Y«ik  Cltr. 
quite  n«tgml»,liMr»>c»wd  sttentiaa  on 
tMs  proUan  aaiff  tagB  amtsuaed  tbe  twed 
to  devtiep  a  nftpoosfble  outline  for  the 
future. 

It  Is  Interestinc  to  note  that  In  July  of 
1973,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Intergov- 
ernmental RelatloDs  Issued  a  studbr  on 
the  nnaneial  stability  of  America's  cities. 
At  that  Ume,  the  Commlssltxi  reported 
that  no  flnandl  crlsla  ezlated  for  the 
aam  but  a  canUnatlon  of  factors  lelat- 
tofto  sertlete.  tazee,  wane,  and  retlre- 
meM  benefits  made  several  cities  sus- 
ceptltde  to  financial  emergencltt.  In  dls- 
eussltur  the  available  attemattres.  It  was 
suggested  that  iqwroprlate  action  to  re- 
visa  tbe  m^^hed  of  h»»«*t"r.g  municipal 
crises  of  this  nature  be  taken  thea— 
when  ttaa  eases  of  financial  distress  were 
f  ew— ao  that  a  well-reaaoned  plan  eottid 
be  devted,  Bad  this  advtee  been  heeded, 
ve  votoa&otaow  be  faced  with  what  has 
sadly  become  tbe  rule,  not  the  exception, 
government  by  crisis. 

DiHlas  the  ooasM  of  our  country's  hls- 
to>y  ttaara  feav*  been  monic^pal  deAuilts 
width  liaw  ooetoted  in  good  times  and 
bad.  However,  only  during  periods  of  ma- 
jor economic  dlsttiess  has  tbe  vwume  of 
these  defaults  t^md  tg  dangerous  pio- 
portlpDS.  Ft»  eyampl^^ln  1935  mora  than 
3.000  munlcUMQ  units  from  all  parts  of 
tbe  OQuator  was*  in  default  Large  ettles 
1»wns  f  flU  victim  of  the 
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Ite  Jfcaaaptlon  of  ttie  defaults  during 
t2w  Pcntestlan  and  their  <^u$e9  read  Ul^e 
a  Ufany  of  today's  mimi^iB«  ivcoblems: 
Dmanda  ior  Aw^iaased  ^ttrkm.  mtac- 
tance  to  Increase  taxes,  overdevritvoMnt 
of  real  wte^w mna  wih»p«  tn^i^  tfgntn - 
cantly— « lack  of  responsible  fiscal  ww- 
agemtet.  O  the  basic  proMens  it  par- 
alM.  ttw  ecdnomle  dtaatfon  f ad^  Hie 
countiy  contains  >ia»iw»«g  simOuttles 
alia  I  do  not  intend  to  recount  the  prob- 
kma  «»  iamOiar  to  us  aU.  I  teel  it  la  suf- 
ficient t»  «bt«ye  that  tbe  proMnk  reees- 
itfen.haa  plaesd  tba  UUted  StidaB  and 
the  woxld  CO  the  weakest  economle  foun- 
dation fti  40  years. 

One  ana  does  contain  characteristics 
^"'^  'ffl^.  significantly  from  the  de- 
rauJt  sttakttodfe  of  the  If30's.  Ddrlng^  that 
period  creditors  took  little  action  against 
iWaiilttng  governments  because  there 
nras  an  underlying  confldenee  In  their 
ability  to  make  quick  repayments  based 
on  tax  revenues  aad  straog  fiaeal  man- 
agement UnfortiHmfedy.  that  confidence 
is  decidedly  absent  today  and  it  is  im- 
[eaJistic  to  assume  that  defaults  today 
rtll  be  met  with  passive  acceptance  by 
:redUan.  CaU  It  k  Aanlno  or  ripple  effect 
lyewwa,  4kfia«K  br  a  major  nonlelpal 
KM  lower  can  be  cqteetod  to  trigger  a 
»nfldence  crisis  of  potentially  disastrous 
voportloos  for  aU  tax-exempt  bonds,  no 
BatMerbev  anmd  tke  baekfe«. 

The  problems  facing  municipalities  in 
Inandng  tfaelr  debt  Is  a  national  prob- 
«l«j»t^«ad  loeal  spending,  excluding 
"»«*  "in  vrotraiH,  aeeounts  for  12 
•eroent  of  the  grass  national  product. 


This  has  been  the  fastest  growing  sector 
qf  the  eMmoaay  over  the  past  20  years. 
iPefault  by  any  part  of  the  ipuniclpal  aj»- 
tsm  win  ftm*  rv«ry  other  partie^nnt  to 
Ow  brlidc. 

There  Is  a  growing  feeling  among  the 
comi try's  mayors  and  Governors  that  the 
future  fiscal  security  of  tJielr  charges  is 
tied  to  the  fate  of  the  actions  of  this 
Congress;  actions  not  specifically  geared 
toward  the  saving  of  New  York  City  but 
rattier  the  saving  of  municipalities  across 
the  Nation.  Thus,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  catastrophic  default  of  New  York 
Clt3'  Is  a.  prerequisite  to  assisting  other 
municipalities  whose  past  debt-flhanctog 
iwactlces  have  left  them  fiscally  unsound. 
Whfle  the  problem  of  New  Ywk  City 
presents  this  Congress  with  a  question 
of  Immediacy.  It  Is  also  Imperative  that 
we  jtake  steps  to  analyze  and  develc^  a 
long  term  abroach  so  as  to  guard  against 
a  natioQwlde  r^jetttlcai.  This  long-term 
examination,  however,  cannot  be  limited 
to  a  one-dimensional  look  at  the  expen- 
diture and  revenue  side  of  municipal 
financing.  It  must  be  an  aH-encompass- 
Ing  reevahiatlon  of  priorities  and  reallo- 
cation  of  resources  with  an  eye  toward 
correcting  the  obvious  Instances  of  ex- 
oesaive  municipal  debt 

It  is  not  this  cnmmtttee's  req^oosibility 
to  explain  how,  over  the  last  15  years, 
municipal  debt  has  soared  from  $6  bll- 
Mon  a  year  from  1961  to  I960,  to  $9  billion 
a  year  from  1971  to  1974.  We  must  how- 
ever, use  these  statistics  as  a  sign  indi- 
cating the  necessity  of  cuttlnc  back 
nHBiiciiial  borrowhig  before  it  destrays 
eveiy  city  in  this  Nation. 

While  there  are  varying  oi^nions  as  to 
the  Impact  of  New  York  Cltyls  default  on 
the  N«tlan'!B  economy,  it  does  seem  clear 
and  should  be  emjihaslzed  that  bank- 
ruptcy win  have  an  effect  on  other  a^le•. 
In  this  scenario,  which  mwiy  foneee 
hi  the  event  thai  default  oeeurs  and  the 
credit  dries  up.  any  dty  or  State  borrow- 
ing authority  wffl  be  unable  to  fioat  the 
bonds  necessary  to  meet  payments  on 
bond  antidpatloa  notes.  I  would  ask 
those  who  view  these  hearings  as  nothing 
more  than  "New  York  City  hearings"  to 
take  note  of  the  following  facts:  Phila- 
delphia has  $92  million  in  bond  anticipa- 
tion notes  outstanding;  Clevcdand,  <138 
million:  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  $31  million;  Co- 
inmhus.  Ohio.  $60  million;  Boston.  $30 
million;  and.  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  is  already  In 
danger  of  defaulting  on  $24  minion  In 
notes.  TTierefore,  It  Is  abs(dutely  impera- 
tive that  all  Americans  realize  that  the 
default  of  New  York  City  could  have  con- 
sequences far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
that  city.  We  must  realize  that  even  if 
the  default  causes  a  l-percentage  point 
increase  in  the  cost  of  local  borrowing, 
the  end  result  win  cost  taxpayers  an  ad- 
ditional $1.84  bUUon  in  Interest  charges 
over  the  average  life  of  a  myplcliral  bond. 
The  inabiUty  of  a  political  subdivision 
to  borrow  In  the  credit  maikets  has  an 
obvious  effect  en  municipal  spending. 
TradlttonaUy,  this  type  of  shortage  forces 
a  postponement  of  capital  improvements 
which  do  not  need  Immediate  attention. 
However,  It  should  be  remembered  that 
decisions  of  this  nature  have  a  debihtat- 
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hag  effect  on  the  needed  encouragement 
for  eoonomtc  growth.  Further  capital  ex- 
Pjnditures  foar  schools,  hoapitais.  and 
other  public  buildlngB  may  not  be  made 

thus  adversely  affecttng  pubUc  services' 
Also,  there  is  a  posslbiUty  that  firms 
ustog  securities  as  conateral  could  find 
their  access  to  bank  financing  restricted 
«*lch  would  curtaU  business  expansion 
and  could  lead  to  the  faUure  of  those 
that  were  overextended. 

Banks  holding  municipal  bonds  could 
find  themselves  In  difficulty,  since  it  could 
reduce  their  Uquldlty  and  In  turn,  they 
might  have  to  restrict  loans  to  their  best 
customers  exclusively.  Such  a  sltuatlcm  ' 
raises  the  question  of  what  the  PWeral 
Reserve  Board  would  do  to  keep  interest 
rates  low  enough  to  encourage  the  incip- 
ient economic  recovery. 

Tbs  stock  market  ah-eady  affected, 
may  further  feel  the  vibrations  from  a 
New  York  City  default  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Simon  has  Indicated  concern 
for  the  possflile  psychological  effects  of 
default  on  the  financial  markets.  This 
P^clxdoglcal  impact  has  already  taken 
its  toU:  Just  the  fear  of  default  in  New 
York  hMJ^iea^  eauscd  the  postpone- 
ment of  ttmd  offerings  In  Boston,  New- 
ark, aeveland.  CInclnnaU.  Richmond 
Va.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and  Oakland,' 

Furthermore,  this  panicky  mood  was 
the  major  factor  hi  explaining  why  At- 
r.^^..^  rtVdlahassee  have  chosen  to 
withdraw  scheduled  bond  Issues  rather 

!^.^.^F^**"*  »*«»•  Phfladdphla 
soM  Its  latest  bpnd  Issue  at  an  8.8  percent 
mtenest  rato  !h'  August,  comt»red  to  a 
0.6  percent  rate  in  February.  ■• 

Brfbre  any  affirmative  actions  are 
taken  by  Congress,  it  is  our  respbnsibfllty 
to  get  tiie  answ^s  to  basic  questions 
whfc*  win  reveal  the  scope  of  the  aid,  If 
ray.  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 
shoidd  provide  to  New  York  City  and 
ottier  munlefpalltles.  We  must  discover 
what  the  drfault  of  New  Ybrk  wHJ  do  to 
the  econ<miy  of  the  various  geogritpHIcal 
sections  of  our  Nation? 

How  wffl  default  impact  both  national 
and  international  financial  markets? 

Wffl  It  cause  a  sharp  decrease  hi  State 
and  local  spending? 

Wffl  ttoere  be  a  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  banks  to  lend  to  local  governments? 

What  will  be  the  impact  of  default  on 
the  more  than  100  sman  banks  around 
the  country,  each  of  which  owns  New 
York  Stato  and  city  issues  worth  more 
than  three  or  four  times  Its  capital?  Sim- 
ilarly, what  wffl  be  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  12  largest  New  York  City 
banks  which  have  25  percent  of  their 
$9.4  billion  In  total  assets  Invested  hi  New 
York  State  and  dty  bonds? 

What  wffl  be  the  effect  on  our  Infant 
economic  recovery?  Wffl  default  make 
capital  even  more  scarce  in  an  economy 
already  suffering  from  a  capital  short- 
age? 

And  most  Importantly,  wffl  issues  of 
State  and  local  obligations  other  than 
New  York  City's  be  forced  Into  default 
because  market  developments  make  it 
Impossible  for  them  to  roH  over  existtng 
short-term  debt  In  a  timely  manner? 
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I  trust  that  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses wffl  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
problems  of  muaidpal  debt  financing  lo 
that  we  can  develop  aa  inaowitlfvn  ap- 
proach, the  fiulta  of  wfakda  will  brine 
fiscal  stability  taeur  cttka. 

With  thto  as  ba«Agrutmd.  It  is  ray  fer- 
vent hope  that  we  wffl  find  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  need  not  profvlde  any 
Federal  payments  to  our  afflng  xnetroixin- 
tan  areas.  Instead,  I  feel  It  Is  the  reqMn- 
sibfflty  of  Congress  to  nrovlde  a  differ- 
ent medtmn  to  help  our  dtles  adileve 
fiscal  reepeoslbUlty  and  to  restore  confi- 
dence In  their  abiHty  to  survive  in  wder 
to  reestablish  traditional  fundteg 
channels. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRESERVATION  OF  ANIMAU3 


NEED  FOR  THE  SCREBNINO  AND 
TREATBCEirr  OF  NEWBORN 


HON.  JANES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  J9CW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  20.  1975 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
caU  the  attention  ot  my  ccffleagues  to 
some  very  important  committee  report 
language  on  ttie  genetle  diseases  sec^toa 
of  the  bffl  HJt.  7968,  known  as  the  heart 
and  limg  tffll. 

TMs  language  Indicates,  significant^, 
thai— 

The  C(Hnmlttee  would  —iinw  tti»t  peo- 
grams  directed  at  uewtmu  erieenttig  sad 
tra»tmeat  wmdd  ftleo  neelv*  »  high  pilartty 
In  the  xlmtnlirtimtlon  of  tbe  Aot 

The  Impact  of  genetic  diseases  on  ttie 
newborn  is  of  critical  Importance,  and 
immediate  diagnosis  and  treatment  Is 
Imperative  before  Irreparable  damage  or 
death  occurs. 

Many  newborns  have  genetic  disorders 
which  are  not  discemfble  through  a  pre- 
natal sereailng  program,  such  as  phoiyl- 
ketonuila  (PKU) ,  galactocemla  and  ma- 
ple sugar  urine  disease. 

Other  newborns  are  victims  of  genetic 
accidents  nke  Downis  syndrome,  or  are 
children  of  parents  who  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  genetic  counseling. 

In  fact,  an  estimated  5  percent  of  all 
newborns  have  a  recognized  genetic  dis- 
ease, and  these  chUdren  represent  fuOy 
one-third  of  aU  pediatric  hospital  ad- 
missions. 

Yet  when  we  look  at  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  of  the  screening  and  treatment  of 
newborns  as  opposed  to  the  maintenance 
of  Individuals  with  genetic  disorders 
which  have  gone  imtreated,  the  result- 
ing figiures  are  wstnetlshlng. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  malntAlnlng 
an  Individual  with  PKU  disease  which 
was  not  detected  earir  exceeda  $366,000 
over  the  individual's  life  qvaa.  It  only 
costs  $1M  to  screen  a  child  for  FKU. 
and  $16,006  for  treataieBt  if  there  la  an 

ffiiiji  iiiimiiisiii 

caeavlF»  ttie  need  fer  wach  prograaas  It 
of  th* 
andl 

PflofMy  dlBBuand  1b  the  committee  s^ 
port 
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HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHiTEHURST 

or  TIEGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Jlfofufov.  October  20,  197S 

Mr.  WHTTEHURBT.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  a 
number  of  my  cotlwagUfns  have  received 
hMiBlrles  reganttng  the  prevision  of  Hit. 
296&  and  the  BUif  Oi^anic  Act  I  In- 
serted two  jurevious  statements  on  this 
matter  in  the  Record,  on  February  25 
and  February  27  of  this  year,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  cvportunlty  to 
Iriace  two  letters  in  the  Racoao.  both 
from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
wfaidi  give  addltkmal  Information  on 
the  subject  I  bdieve  that  this  material 
wffl  be  h^;>flil  to  my  ccffleagues  In  re- 
sponding to  their  constituents. 

The  letters  follow: 


va   OV  liAMB   yLUXMSEHXtn. 

WaaiMMgton,  D.C^  Ooto}>er  9, 1975. 
Hon.  O.  imxuM  WWznKnsT, 
Htmae  of  Jtopr«seiUat(»e», 
WmlMmftam.  D.C. 

DBAS  Mb.  Wbitehusst:  'Th\a  la  in  re^>oase 
to  your  inqiilry  of  September  2,  1976  on  be- 
half of  for  tbe  NatloiuU  Society  for  tbe  Pro- 
teotlon  at  Mustangs  and  Burros. 

Hm  iMuee  mlM<  are  the  use  of  aircraft 
and  motor  veblcles  m  maDagmg  wild  bones 
and  biuTos,  tbe  transfer  of  ownership  "with- 
out raititnlliMi."  and  ttw  recovery  at  pri- 
vately owned  boxses  and  bunoe  without  fee 
or  penalty. 

At  0D»  time  the  use  of  aircraft  and  motor- 
ized veklclea  la  eaptuUng  or  kUlli^  wild 
'  atnroa  npreiBBted  a  tbnst  to  ttie 
•Blstaaee  of  wtM  bonaa-  aad 
burros,  and  the  Act  of  lAM  was  p«Had  for- 
bidding their  UM  for  tbla  puipoaeb  Today, 
the  Secretaries  ctf  Interior  and  Agriculture 
believe  tbe  use  of  aircraft  and  mntya^aHH  ve- 
hicles Is  needed  to  help  avoid  tbe  necessity 
o<  destravlag  satploi  ««>«— w  tat  wbleli  no 
other  practtoal  meaaa  «<  oapture  eslsta. 
Tbalr  use  will  be  In  aooordaaoe  wUb  hu- 
mane procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
taries. An  aircraft  properly  used  could  do 
tft»  Job  la  »  more  eoonomlo  and  mar*  hu- 
man* maaaer  than  the  pceoent  method. 

To  date,  we  have  not  had  any  major  prob- 
lems la  placing  the  horaea  tmder  a  coopera- 
ttra  agreement  However,  many  Individuals 
are  rtfoetant  to  care  for  an  ^mm^^T  wblch 
tkey  oauBot  own.  With  this  retuctaaoe,  tt  will 
become  dlfleoN  to 
Ov  atndlea  tauMoate  titat  to 
th*  Biuab«s  near  the  popvlattan  leveli  ttie 
pubUe  laada  may  sustala,  wUl  requlr*  tba 
ranaoTal  of  eight  to  ten  ♦''Aiiitanrt  -"t-*^'" 
annually.  Also,  if  all  these  ezoess  «"««'««'t  are 
removed  and  placed  m  this  mannw.  the 
mai^>ower  and  expense  of  monitoring  tbe 
malntenanoe  or  theae  animals  would  be  stag- 
gering. 

llelocatton  of  theae   ■»«♦'«»'■   into 
already  Inhabited  by  wild  terasa  au 
would  Blmplr  traaafar  tba  problem  of  over- 
oonmlttad  ferag*  from  one  area  to  another, 
never  solving  the  problem. 

On-site  disposal  of  large  numbers  of  ani- 
mals has  not  been  tried.  HOwever,  tbe  cost 
of  accomplishing  this  in  a  humane  "^^  sani- 
tary nmnnwr  wo^d  be  ■♦gutflcant  and  would 
pratafcly  gtre  rise  to  some  blgtzly  arnfttttwi^i 
paMtereaaMoii. 

The  propoeed  changes  In  the  CKlstlng  wfld 
hocwandbuno 
to  nagata  the  wnA  1 
Burro  Act  af  XBTl  but  ratbac  to  paoiAda  tte 
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authority  needed  to  properly  """"gr  wild 
horses  and  burroa  In  harmony  with  wUfilfe 
and  other  uaee  on  the  »■""«»'  raaouroa  laada. 

Tbe  Act  axul  ragolatloiiB  has*  provlaiaiia 
for  removal  of  privately  claimed  bocaea  or 
buxToa  after  payment  at  a  proper  tiespaaa 
charge.  While  regulations  can.  under  oartaln 
drcumstancea.  be  waived,  we  do  noi  ballsve 
it  la  appropriate  to  waive  treapaas  and  other 
charges  assessed  by  BLM  against  owners  o< 
privately  owned  horsea  inhabiting  public 
lands  without  authoriaatloo. 

Walvo:  of  treqtass  or  graslng  feea  would 
be  extremely  unfair  to  tbe  other  users  of  tbe 
public  Uuuls  who  ZM>w  pay  a  fee  to  use  Its 
resources. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jamxs  W.  Momoa. 
Assistant  Directar. 

BuBXAU  or  Land  MAKAOncDtT, 
■WmiMnfUm,  D.C..  Oct&bvr  9, 1975. 
Hon.  O.  WB.uut  WHifEMuaar. 
House  of  Hejirete  iitstit'es, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  WHTmrtTasr:  This  req>oBdi  to 
your  Inquiry  of  Septendwr  17,  1976.  on  belialf 
of  "The  Puztd  for  Animals."  and  "Animal  De- 
fenders, Inc."  concerning  HJt.  9916.  Bpaclfle 
commenta  In  their  ccaieepoudepee  relate  to: 
(1)  gatbertag  with 
(a)  compettttoo  with  wUdUto  and  Uf 
(3)  overpopulation,  (4)  natural  balance,  (6) 
the  Howe,  Idaho  Incident,  (8)  dIm>oaltlon  of 
animals  "without  restriction."  and  (7)  the 
Hevada  roumti^  We  win  dleeass  these  mat- 
ters tn  the  (M^ler  listed. 

(1)  The  Intent  of  H.R.  2935  is  to  make  the 
use  of  mwrhanlaed  equlpaient  avanible  to 
tbe  aecielaiy  la  alfeoattona  where  that 
nlque  would  be  moat  affective  m  tba  I 
ment  of  horse  and  btirro  herds.  It  is  consid- 
ered a  te(diiilaal  vtolatkm  of  tite  law  te  even 
ixse  aircraft  to  q>ot  boraea  or  bunea  ao  i 
can  be  roonded  up  valng 
naethoda.  Watv  tn^iplng  and  rooadap  of 
wUd  horses  aad  burroa  would  attU  be  uaad  te 
gather  aftlmali  where  these  methods  are  af- 
fective. 

(2)  When  grazing  capacities  for  Ilveetoclc 
are  determined  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agemeat,  oertam  percentagea  of  the  vegeta- 
tive produottott  are  f aasi'  »ed  te  liiaiiie  pleat 
reprodnoSlaa  and  aoU  aad  watanhaa  preSeo- 
tlon.  Of  that  vegetative  produotlflB  4Msr- 
mlned  te  be  avaUebla  for  oonaumpttve  eae  aa 
forage,  a  paroenta«i  la  allocated  te  wlldlUe 
and  aperaentaga  aUooated  to  wild  bocaas  aad 
bunoa  where  applicable.  IbB  remalndar  la  al- 
located to  Uveatock  prodoctloa.  Since  boraea 
and  burroe  are  hardy  ftaageta  wtth  ae  aet- 
\wal  pradatora,  they  have  tSte  eapeMllty  to 
increase  tDsaly.  Thatar  laeraeae  ^reetty  i 
the  forage  cvatlable  to  ^ 
A*  a  reaalt  wlMltf*  mimhewi  decUoe  to  i 
petUtoa  and  managera  must  reduce  Uvaateok 
numbers  to  protect  vegetatlTe.  eoU  aiul 
watershed  values.  Some  studies  are  underway 
In  Wyoming  that  shoiild  produce  sclentmc 
data  on  the  amount  of  oompetltlon  for  for- 
age. We  will  be  able  to  provide  more  substan- 
tial Information  In  this  regard  next  year. 

(8)  Without  maa'k  Utarvcattoa.  wild 
horse  and  bono  Inoieaaaa  voold  aaally  re- 
sult In  tbelr  deoiand  for  att  uaahle  for^e. 
ellmlnatlikg  livestock  produetlaa  and  — '■T*-t 
a  decreaae  In  diversity  of  wUdllte  speclea  by 
edminatlng  the  more  directly  competing 
species.  In  some  Instancea.  tbe  number  of 
wild  horses  has  Increased  to  the  point  where 
they  are  consuming  more  forage  than  orig- 
inally permitted  to  wildlife  and  livestock  m 
theaUetmaat 

Nature  will  eventually  stop  the  Increase 
in 
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tcof9i  by  overgnstng,  starratton  and  lack 
at  raprodnctloB  beosnae  ot  malnutrttlon  will 
*>^t>P  to  oecnr.  Aa  population  numban  m- 
OMM,  the  inddenoa  of  deoaltr  ilepeiutont 
dlaaaaa  Mcreaaw.  FlnaUy,  ttirough  mabratrl- 
tlon,  atairatlon.  and  iHWiam.  the  population 
wfflneade  to  within  the  ci^iaclty  ot  the  land. 
A  drought  or  hard  winter  duriDg  this  cycle 
win  accelerate  the  recession  to  a  crash  situa- 
tion. ^ 

(4)  ManageiB  must  be  aware  of  and  try  to 
prevent  the  adverse  effects  on  the  natural 
eeoajstem  o*  wild  horse  and  burro  Increase 
and  deeUne.  Aawinlal  plant  q>ecles  give 
way  to  annual  plant  qjeetas  In  the  unnatunU 
oompetltloa  sltuatlaa.  Annual  pianta  are  leas 
effective  In  soU  and  watershed  protection 
than  permnlale.  As  watershed  protection  de- 
oUnea^  top  aoU  wlU  be  loet  to  erosion.  Density 
and  dhrentty  of  wildlife  wlU  decline  as  habl- 
Ut  detartonktas. 

Whan  aa««ii»  has  flnaUy  exerted  a  control 
cm  numbers  d  """f-.  soils  and  plant  com- 
munity rtifttionshlpa  are  changed  to  the 
point  that  reoovwy  Is  slow  and  the  potential 
optlaMua  pzoduetlon  is  lower  than  the  origi- 
nal productivity  of  the  arq^a'TSMe  are  not 
aamuaptlons.  niese  are  classic  examples  In 
the  Utaratore. 

domastle  livestock  or  a  native  wild 
I  ean  hftve  a  stmllar  effect;  however,  in 
tew  and  by  regulations,  managers  can  take 
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the  steps  necessary  to  prevent  such  effecto 
from  wUdllfe  or  livestock  overgrazing.  H.B 
2935  is  Intended  to  give  managers  the  capa- 
bUlty  to  i^event  diaaatnua  ovwgrazlag  by 
horses  and  burros. 

(6)  "Hie  most  publicized  alleged  violation 
Involved  the  claiming  and  rounding  up  of 
approximately  60  horses  by  local  residents 
near  Howe,  Idaho  in  early  1973.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  Idaho  State  Brand  Inq>ector,  follow- 
ing a  public  hearing,  determined  that  aU  of 
the  Howe,  Idaho,  horses  now  In  the  Gtoveni- 
ment's  possession  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  are 
"domesticated"  horses  owned  by  Max  Palmer 
and  not  "wild,"  "feral,"  or  "wild  free-roam- 
ing" horses. 

On  December  2,  1074,  Judge  Thomas  Flan- 
oery.  United  St*tea  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  upheld  the  Oovon- 
ment's  Interpretation  of  the  Wild  Free- 
Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  that  private 
ownership  claims  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  States  and  not  the  Federal  Government. 
The  judge  ruled  that  the  Idaho  State  Brand 
Inspector  was  authorized  under  the  Wild 
Free-Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  to  make 
the  decision  he  rendered  on  September  3, 
1974. 

On  December  6,  1974,  the  plaintiffs  in  this 
lawsuit  secured  from  Judge  Flannery  a  stay 
of  his  order  of  December  2  pending  their  ap- 
peal of  his  decision. 
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(«)  Disposal  "without  restriction"  means 
that  the  Secretary  would  have  no  further  re- 
sponafMltty  for  the  animate  after  they  pass 
out  of  Vsderal  custody,  rt  is  eumbersomefw 
both  tha  Unltad  Staites  and  the  new  cus- 
todian of  the  animal  to  h«ve  the  nq>onsi- 
bUlty  of  the  Seoretary  continue  after  posses- 
sion Is  tranafarred. 

(7)  Regarding  the  Nevada  roundup,  ap- 
parently the  authM'  is  referring  to  the  Stone 
Cabin  Valley  area,  hi  staUng  that  biologists 
studied  the  area  and  found  forage  plentiful 
and  hones  In  q>landld  health. 

Unless  the  biologists  were  knowledgeable 
of  botany  va^  plant  ecology,  appearances 
can  be  very  deceiving.  Ohwslng  antm^i.;  caa 
and  do  maintain  themselves  quite  well  on 
second  and  third  rate  forage  plants.  However, 
the  plant  cc«nmunity,  soils  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat may  have  sustained  almost  irreparable 
damage  by  the  time  such  animals  as  horses, 
burros,  and  cattle  begin  to  decline  In  condi- 
tion. Also,  a  plant  community  may  i^pear 
healthy  to  the  imtrained  or  inexperienced 
observer  when  in  fact  certain  climax  pe- 
rennial plant  species  are  declining  or  already 
absent  from  the  plant  cover. 
We  trust  this  information  is  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jamxs  W.  Monkoe, 

Assistant  Director. 
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Hm  House  mei  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Bm.  Jtk  Desn.  Grace  Bm>tlst  Church. 
Bowie,  ICd.,  offered  the  following  imiyer: 

Almi^fcy  Ood,  we  stop  in  our  day  to 
praise  Thee  for  aU  Uessinga  and  to  ac- 
kiMMrtedse  our  need  at  Thy  pnsaence  and 
Thy  guidance.  We  thank  Thee  for  this 
Ratton  ud  tor  the  freedom  and  bleeslngB 
that  have  been  ours  for  these  200  years. 

We  pray  for  these  wlio  have  the  re- 
sponslMllty  of,  directing  and  planning 
for  th«  future  of  our  Nation.  We  ask  that 
tbor  Bdghtteek  wisdom  from  You  for  the 
great  wosk  that  is  theirs  to  perfocm. 

May  tliey  make  the  kind  of  dgctelons 
ttwt  wffl  hfloor  You  and  be  ef  great  bless- 
ing to  our  Nation.  May  they  never  forget 
that  they  must  give  account  not  only  to 
the  people  they  represent  but  also  to  You 
ftt  evfory  act  and  thought 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  who  died 
for  our  sfaie  we  make  our  prayer. 

'*nie  Lord  blees  you  and  keep  you.  the 
Lord  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  you 
and  be  gracious  unto  you  and  give  you 
peace."  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  8PEAKSB.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
miproval  thereof . 

WItbont  cAJectton,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
tlie  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H  Jt.  4799.  An  act  to  amend  sections  6,  306, 
and  308  <rf  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bOl  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

0.  364.  An  act  relating  to  certain  rontt 
Service  tlmbw  sale  ctmtracts  invidvlng  road 
construction. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
MjUTsnxLo  was  appointed  as  a  conferee, 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  on  the  bill 
(HJl.  8069)  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departaients  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1978.  and  the  period 
ending  Sept/ember  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Ihe  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
81-754  as  amended  by  Public  Law  93- 
58«.  appointed  Mr.  PeU  as  a  member,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  the  National 
Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESTOENT 
A  imsBagi  In  wrltJag  irom  the  Fnal- 
dentef  tke  Uhtted  Statai  was  oonynam- 
catod  to  the  Boom  by  Ifr.  HUttog,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


PRESIDENT  ANNOUNCES  LONG- 
TERM  GRAIN  AGREEliENT  BE- 
TWEEN UNITED  STATES  AND  SO- 
VIETUNION 

fflfir.  FOLEY  adced  and  was  given  per- 
mmiai  to  address  the  Boose  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  just  announced  a  long-term 
grain  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  high- 
ly  significant  to  the  well-being  of  US. 
agriculture  and  to  the  American  con- 
sumer; therefore.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  remarks  about  the  agreement. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
United  States  will  sell  the  Soviet  Union 
a  minimum  of  6  million  metric  tons  of 
com  and  wheat  each  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1,  1976.  If  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  the  total  supply  of 
U.S.  wheat  and  feed  grains  for  the  year 
is  225  million  metric  tons  or  more,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  an  option  to  purchase  an 
additional  2  million  tons  without  con- 
sultations with  the  U.S.  Government.  If 
the  USDA  estimates  the  total  supply  lesS 
than  225  million  tons,  the  United  States 
has  the  right  to  reduce  p.SJSR.  pur- 
chases below  6  million  tons. 

The  agreement  helps  provide  stability 
in  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  markets. 
Since  1971,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  a 
regular  buyer  of  U.S.  grains  but  not  al- 
ways consistent  in  terms  of  quantities 
purchased.  Soviet  purchases  of  feed 
grains  have  been  fairly  even  from  year 
to  year,  but  Iti  wheat  purchases  have 
been  erratic.  Now,  with  an  assured  mar- 
ket f<M-  a  minimum  of  6  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  com.  there  will  be  a  degree  of 
certainty  to  the  U.S.  market  regarding 
Soviet  purchases. 

Ihe  agreement  wiU  not  only  help  U.S. 
farmers,  it  also  will  help  livestock  pro- 
ducers in  doing  a  better  job  of  piani^ng. 
SeUlQg  in  oveiBeas  markets  hdlps  assure 
that  Via  have  the  prodiictton  capacity  to 
meet  the  high  proton  ne^  (tf  ujb.  con- 
sumers and  It  also  helps  assure  a  stable 
market  for  UJS.  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tor  the  further  Informa- 
tion of  the  House,  I  wffl  Include  a  fact- 
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sheet   in   the  Extensions   of   Remarks 
today. 


ANOTHER  EX.AMPLE  OF  SOVIET 
HARASSMENT  OF  ITS  JEWISH 
MINORITY 

(Mr.  LENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
niarlcs.) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  that  present  in  the 
gallery  today  is  a  Jewish  emigree  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel,  Benny  De 
Borin,  with  members  of  the  Long  Island 
Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  cite  yet  another  example 
of  Soviet  harassment  of  Its  Jewish  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  De  Borin 's  mother  is  a  hig^ily  qual- 
ified Russian  Jewish  scientist  ^Hao  was 
fired  fnmi  her  job  when  her  son  requested 
peimisslon  to  emigrate.  She  has  net 
woi-ked  staice,  -ax  has  ^e  been  granted 
permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Unkm. 

Further,  Mr.  De  Borin  has  learned  that 
in  vioIatlOQ  of  artk;te  I  of  the  Uhirersal 
Postal  Union  Treaty,  which  went  Into  ef- 
fect in  1971,  the  Soiviet  Union  has  denied 
his  mother  access  to  her  maO  fHom 
friends  and  relatives  outside  the  UJSJS Jt. 

I  call  mien  my  coUeagnes  i^w  fed  ac  I 
do  to  continue  their  coodnnnatlon  of  the 
Soviet  union's  flagrant  disregard  of  hi- 
temational  agreements  on  basic  human 
rights.  We  must  voice  our  collective  out- 
rage at  the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jewish 
citizens,  who  are  unmercifully  harassed 
when  they  commit  what  the  Soviet  Unkm 
apparently  considers  the  unpardmable 
offense  of  se^dng  to  emigrate  to  a  land 
of  peace  and  freedom. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia^? 

There  was  im>  objection. 


KEVIN  PATRICK  SAUNIffiRS 

The  aerk  called  the  biU  OSLR.  16iS) 
for  the  rdlef  cA  Kevin  Patrick  Samiden. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Ctoeakcr,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  wlttieut  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GABRIEL  EDGAR  BUCHOWIECKI 

The  Cleric  called  the  hffl  (H.R.  It47>. 
for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  Edgar  Bucho- 
wleckl 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  f^ieakffir,  I  ask 
unanimous  cimsoit  that  the  bin  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thtte  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtnn  Maty- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARD  ALFRED  KtOWNRIGO 

The  aerk  called  the  blU  (HJL  33M> 
for  the  r^lef  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown- 
rlgg. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FCTt  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
TOSrr  ON  WEDNESDAY  AMD 
THURSDAY  OF  THIS  WEEK  DUR- 
ING THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  SubcMumlttee  on 
Crime  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  permitted  to  sit  on  Wednesday.  Octo- 
ber 22,  and  Thiursday,  October  23,  1975, 
during  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


JULEETT  ELIZABETH  TOZZI 

The  Cleik  called  the  bill  (HJL  1435) 
for  the  rell^  of  Juliet  Elizabeth  TobL 
Mr.  ROUSSBLOT.  Sfr.  l^^eaker.  I  aA 

unanimous  consent  that  the  bin  be 
passed  oyer  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


/ 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEIAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  ot  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  win  call  the  first  individual  bfll  on 
the  Private  Calendar. 


VALERIE  ANN  PHILLIPS,  NEE 
CHAMBERS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HH.  4046) 
for  the  reli^  of  Valerie  Ann  Phflllpe,  nee 
Chambers. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bin  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frc«n  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOULOS  STEPHAN 

The  Clerk  oaBed  the  MO  (HJl.  1391) 
for  the  relief  of  Boulos  Stephan. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


MITSUE  KARIMATA  STONE 

The  Clerk  eaUed  the  bUl  (HJi.  4113> 

for  the  relief  of  Mltsue  Karlmate  Stone. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Qpeaker.  I  aA 

unanimous    consent    tliat    the   bill    be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


JOHN  A.  TOWNSLEY 

The  aerk  caUed  the  biU  (HJI.  3816  > 
for  the  relief  of  John  A.  Townsley. 

Thien  being  no  objection,  the  CTerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.B.  S816 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  BejmaeKtmttvea  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriem  tn  Comgress  assembled.  That  John  A. 
Townsley  la  leUeved  of  llaMUty  to  the  Uolted 
Statea  In  the  amount  of  $681.38,  representing 
overpaymrants  of  compensation  paid  due  to 
admlnlstrattve  error  to  John  A.  Townsley 
prior  to  July  1.  1980,  while  employed  in  the 
National  Pailt  Service  of  the  Departmeni  of 
the  Interior.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liabUlty  is  re- 
lieved by  tbla  aactbrn. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Ttie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorised  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  auy 
money  In  ttie  TntLSvacj  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  John  A.  Townsley,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him,  or  wltlOirid  from  sums  otherwise  due 
him,  wttb  raspect  to  the  Indebtedness  to  the 
Tmned  States  speolfled  In  the  first  section 
of  tbls  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  auy  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
dian  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trvy  BoiwHIbBtaBdlng.  Any  person  violating 
tlM  i«u»lrtona  of  this  subaeetlon  ShaU  be 
deemed  guflly  of  a  mladMneanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1JOOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  9: 
Stxike  "in  excess  ot  10  per  centtun  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  ou  the  table. 


LUCIE  STEIN 


The  aerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  5752* 
for  the  relief  of  Lucie  Stein. 

Then  being  no  objection,  tiie  aerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HA.  5763 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattres  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  8341  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Lucie  Stein,  widow  of  Bert 
Stein.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Shan  be  deemed  to  have 
been  married  to  Bert  Stein  for  at  least  two 
yean  Immediately  before  his  death.  Such 
marriage,  occur  ring  January  18,  1970,  would 
have  occurred  earlier  except  for  delays  in  the 
granting  of  a  waiver  to  marry  Lucie  Stein,  a 
forsign  national,  which  Bert  Stein  was  re- 
quired to  obtain  from  bis  commanding 
officer. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motkm  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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1IR&  LOUISE  a.  WOALBH 


The  CUA  called  the  bill  (HJt.  2279) 
for  the  rdief  of  ICn.  Louiae  O.  Whalen. 

There  bdng  no  objeetteD.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  M  felkMne: 

HA.  8379 
Be  It  enacted  tty  tfte  Senate  and  House 
of  nepreaemUaton  of  the  United  Statea  o/ 
Amerien  in  Oongreu  aatemiOed.  Tb«t  tha 
Sacivtwy  at  tb*  lyaMury  la  MxttiorlMd  vad 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  numey  In  the 
TrMBury  oot  otherwlae  appropriated,  to  hb». 
Loulee  O.  WbAlen,  of  l«e,  Maimrhuaetts,  the 
sum  of  $9,478  in  foU  ■ethrfection  of  ber 
dAlms  ecaliiflt  the  Vntted  States  for  death 
Inrtamnlty  oompenaaMon  In  tbe  period  from 
FMbraary  19e9  to  Norember  1978  baaed  upon 
tbe  daatb  of  bar  eon,  Iflcbael  Wbalen.  In  ac- 
tion m  Vietnam  In  Mbmary  of  1909,  wtalcb 
amount  waa  not  paid  beeauae  abe  waa  not 
given  ttmMy  notice  of  ber  rlgbt  to  claim  in- 
demnity oompenaatlon  under  appUcatde  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Commtttee  amendmenta:  Page  1,  line  11: 
Strike  "timely^  and  Inaert  "adequate". 

Page  1.  affen  line  la,  add  the  following: 

SBC  3.  Ho  part  of  tbe  amount  appropriated 
In  tUa  Act  abaU  be  paid  cr  deUveied  to  or 
reee<yed  by  any  agant  or  attorney  on  ac- 
eooBt  of  eamoea  rendered  in  connection 
wttb  ttala  dalm.  and  the  aame  ahaU  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
wltfaatandlng.  Any  pecaon  vloIattDg  tha  pro- 
Tlalona  of  thla  Act  ahall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  mladamaanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
abaU  be  lined  In  any  aum  not  exceeding 
•1,000. 

Tbe  committee  amendments  were 
acxeed  to. 

Ibe  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
ttme,  and  paaed,  and  a  motimi  to  re- 
eonslder  was  laid  on  the  taUe. 


AUTHORIZINO  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
nflTRIOR  TO  SEHi  CERTAIN 
FHOeO'HATE  INTERESTS  IN  FLOR- 
IDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1509) 
to  anthorlK  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  sell  reserved  phosphate  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  certahi 
lands  In  florlda  to  Arthur  M.  Maishall 
and  Cart  F.  Steinfleld. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill  as  ftrthrws: 

TLR.  1609 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentatlve*  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  autborlaed  and 
directed  to  convey,  sell,  and  qultdalm  to 
Arthur  U.  Marahall  of  Springfield,  Maasa- 
chuaetta.  and  Carl  T.  Steinfleld  of  Clare- 
moot.  New  Hampshire,  tbe  record  owners 
of  the  surface  rlgbta  in  and  to  tbe  lands 
dsecrlbed  below,  all  phosphate  Interests  now 
owned  by  tbe  United  States  in  and  to  the 
hereinafter  deecrlbed  lands  located  in 
Manatee  County,  Vlorida:  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter,  and  tbe 
aouth  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 7.  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  tbe 
northwest  quarter  of  section  19  In  town- 
ship 39  south  of  range  21  east  of  the  Tallahas- 
eee  ICarldlan,  norida.  and  tbe  southeast 
qtiarter  of  section  7  In  township  30  aouth  of 
range  31  eaat  at  the  Tsnahaasee  Meridian, 
obntalning  a  total  of  approximately 


Sac.  a.  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  de- 
poeit  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  deems 
sufficient  to  cover  estimated  administrative 
coets  of  tbe  Act.  If  a  conveyance  is  not  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  the  administrative 
costs  exceed  the  depoelt,  the  Secretary  shall 
bU  the  applicant  for  the  outstanding 
amount,  but  if  tbe  amount  of  tbe  deposit 
exceeds  tbe  actual  administrative  costs,  the 
Secretary  shall  refund  the  excess. 

Sac.  8.  No  c<mveyance  shall  be  made  un- 
lees  application  for  conveyance  is  filed  with 
the  Secretary  within  six  months  of  tbe  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act  and  unleea  within 
tbe  time  specified  by  him  payment  Is  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  (1)  administrative  coets 
of  the  Conveyance  and  (2)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  interests  to  be  conveyed.  The 
amount  of  tbe  payment  required  shall  be 
tbe  difference  between  the  amount  deposited 
and  the  full  amount  required  to  be  paid 
under  the  section.  If  the  amount  deposited 
exceeds  the  full  amount  required  to  be  paid, 
the  applicant  shall  be  given  a  credit  or  re- 
fund for  the  excess. 

Sxc.  4.  The  term  "administrative  costs"  as 
used  In  this  Act  includes  but  is  not  limited 
to,  all  costs  of  (1)  conducting  an  exploratory 
program  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
phosphate  deposits  In  the  land.  (2)  evalu- 
ating the  data  obtained  under  the  explora- 
tory program  to  determine  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  mineral  rights  to  be  conveyed, 
and  (3)  preparing  and  Issuing  the  instru- 
ment of  conveyance. 

Sac.  5.  Moneya  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
administrative  costs  shall  be  paid  to  the 
agency  which  rendered  the  service,  and  de- 
poaited  to  the  appropriation  then  current. 
Moneys  paid  for  tbe  minerals  or  mineral 
interests  conveyed  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tbne.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  REDWrATEMENT 
AND  VALIDATION  OF  U.S.  OIL  AND 
GAS  LEASE  NO.  U-«140571 

The  Clerk  called'the  bill  (H.R.  2782>  to 
provide  for  the  reinstatement  and  valida- 
tion of  United  States  oil  and  gas  lease 
numbered  U-0140571,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin  as  follows :  <^ 

R.R.  2782 
\Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  decision  to  the  contrary 
heretofore  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States  or  his  authorized 
agents  or  representatives.  United  States  oil 
and  gas  lease  numbered  U-0140671  shall  be 
held  not  to  have  terminated  by  ooeratlon  of 
law  or  otherwise  on  May  1 .  1973.  but  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  and  the 
term  of  said  lease  extended  from  May  1.  1972, 
to  four  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  or  to  May  1,  1977.  whichever  is  later,  and 
so  long  thereafter  as  oU  or  gas  Is  produced  In 
paying  quantities:  Provided,  That  within 
thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  written  no- 
tice from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  amount  of  rental  then  accrued  to  the 
United  States  under  said  lease  and  unpaid, 
which  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary 
within  thirty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
thla  Act,  the  last  record  holder  of  said  leaae, 
Monttirah  Company,  doing  business  in  Fres- 


no, California,  its  successors  or  assigns,  shall 
tender  payment  of  said  amount  of  rental. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  ptused,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  (m  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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UNCLE  SAM  SNOOKERED  AGAIN  ON 
WHEAT-OIL  DEAL 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  finally  seen  unveiled  the  long- 
awaited  Soviet  grain  and  oil  deal,  and 
again,  as  usual,  old  Uncle  Sam  got 
snookered. 

The  United  States  is  to  buy  $1  billion 
worth  of  oil  per  year,  and  they  are  going 
to  buy  from  us  only  $700  million  worth 
of  grain.  After  Interfering  with  the  grain 
markets  for  3  months  and  fouling  up  the 
transportation  system,  the  administra- 
tion got  less  than  the  mintmnm  that 
could  have  been  expected  without  any 
leverage. 

Instead  of  spending  3  weelcs  going  back 
and  forth  to  Moscow,  they  ought  to  have 
made  a  better  deal  than  that  on  the 
telephone. 

I  will  make  a  more  detailed  statement 
on  this  subject  later  today. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quoi-um 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  621] 

Anderson,  ni.  Gonzalez  Rees 

Andrews.  N.C.  Harsha  Rlsenhoover 

Boggs  Hubert  Sclieuer 

Clawson.  Del  Heckler.  Mass.  S<kes 

Conlan  Hefner  S'sk 

Conyei-s  Holland  R-jlarz 

Diggs  Icbord  S  ■nton, 

DowniH,'.  Va.  Jones.  Okla.  James  V. 

Duncan,  Oieg.  Le^ett  Si,ark 

Bsch  MoCIoekcy  "''.-•nrvue 

EstUeman  Mann  Udall 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Martin  Vanik 

Pary  Moorbead.  Pa.  Wilson.  C  tt. 

Prater  Moss  Wtra 

Gibbons  Murphy.  NY.  Wylle 

Ooldwater  Passman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  387 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  DE- 
PABTBCENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, as  required  by  section  11  of  Fit. 
89-670.  This  report  discusses  the  woiic 
of  the  Department  during  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Gerald  R.  Fokb. 
Thx  White  House,  October  21, 197 S. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES'    POLITICAL 
ACnvmES  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  731  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  H.  RES.  731 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  Shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commlttas 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tbe 
Union  tor  tbe  consideration  of  the  bill  (HA. 
8617)  to  restore  to  Federal  clvUian  and  Postal 
Service  employees  their  rights  to  participate 
voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in  the  politi- 
cal processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such 
employees  from  Improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  tbe  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Oflloe  and  Civil 
Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  tot 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moaklkt)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Bpetiker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 


sissippi (Mr.  LoTT),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  Ume  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  ResoluUrai  731 
makes  in  order  coosideratlon  of  Hit. 
8617,  a  bin  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
and  Postal  Service  employees  their  rights 
to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private  cit- 
izens, in  the  political  processes  of  the  Na- 
tion, to  protect  such  employees  from  im- 
proper political  solicitations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  are  a  wide  range  of  opinions  on 
this  legislation  and  the  Committee  on 
Rtiles  has,  therefore,  recommended  a 
2-hour  open  rule.  It  contains  no  waivers 
and  fully  protects  the  rights  of  all  Mem- 
bers to  offer  amendments. 

Mr.  SpMJcer,  HJt.  8617  represents  a 
major  reform  for  all  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  for  our  entire 
political  system.  As  Mr.  William  McClen- 
nen,  president  of  the  Public  Employees 
Department  of  the  APL-CIO.  has  noted, 
this  legiiOatlon  will  restore  full  dtlsen- 
ship  to  Federal  civil  service  emjdoyees 
and  employees  of  the  Postal  Service. 
Commenting  on  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  McClennen  explained: 

Our  experience  Is  that  public  employees 
generally,  and  federal  clvU  service  and  Postal 
Service  Mnployees  in  particular,  are  effec- 
tively denied  the  rights  enjoyed  by  other 
citizens  to  take  part  fully  in  America's  demo- 
cratic political  process. 

This  legislation  will  enable  Federal 
employees  to  regain  their  citizenship. 
There  is  no  place,  in  contemporary 
America,  for  two  classes  of  citizens.  We 
can  no  Icmger  tell  millions  of  Americans 
that  they  must  exchange  their  most 
fundamental  rights  for  a  job. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  close  and 
careful  scrutiny  by  the  Subcommittee  oq 
Employee  PoUticcJ  Rights  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Programs,  chaired  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Sfissourl  (Mr. 
Clay)  and  by  the  full  Committee  (m  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  chaired  by  the 
distlnguldied  gentleman  from  North 
Cartflina  (Mr.  Henderson). 

Diulng  consideraticm.  testimony  was 
taken  from  100  witnesses,  in  hearings 
held  around  the  country,  over  a  3 -month 
period.  The  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  subsequently  reported  the 
legislation  before  us  by  voice  votes. 

This  should  be  viewed  In  stark  con- 
trast to  the  original  passage  of  the 
Hatch  Act  in  1939.  iciilch  was  pushed 
through  Congress  with  litUe  thought  or 
discussion.  It  was  an  understandable,  but 
somewhat  precipitous  response  to  the 
abuses  which  existed  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  civil  service  bears 
almost  no  relation  to  the  situation  a  gen- 
eration ago  which  produced  the  Hatdi 
Act.  It  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  reex- 
amine that  measure  in  light  of  today's 
conditions.  The  89th  Congress,  with  this 
objective  in  mind,  created  the  Commis- 
sion on  PtdiUcal  Activity  of  Government 
Personnel  which  submitted  a  report  to 
Congress.  In  its  report,  the  C(»nmission 
found  the  act,  by  contemporary  stand- 
ards, "confusing,  ambiguous,  restrictive, 
negative  In  character,  and  possibly  un- 
constitutional." 


This  is  the  act  that  opponents  of  H  Jl. 
8617  are  asking  us  to  ride  with  a  while 
longer. 

I  can  understand  the  concerns  of  those 
who  (K>poBe  this  legislation,  but  I  do  not 
feel  there  is  adequate  ground  for  oppos- 
ing this  measure. 

While  enabling  Federal  employees  to 
engage  in  political  activity,  it  actually 
strengthens  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  public  against  conflicts  of  Interest 
and  to  the  civil  service  against  coerci<ni. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8617  represents  a 
major,  and  too  long  delayed,  reform.  The 
resolution  before  us  will  permit  the  kind 
of  full  and  open  discussion  which  such 
legislation  deserves.  Accordingly  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  mto^  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  stated,  this  rule, 
House  Resolution  731,  provides  for  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  for  consideration 
of  H.M.  8617,  the  Federal  Employees'  Po- 
litical ActlviUes  Act  of  1975.  The  rule 
allows  2  hours  of  general  debate,  and 
the  bill  will  be  read  for  amendment  un- 
der the  5-mlnute  rule. 

H.R.  8617  seeks  to  amend  the  Hatch 
Act  by  permitting  Federal  civilian  and 
postal  employees  to  exercise  their  right 
of  volimtery  p<ditlcal  participation.  It 
prohibits  the  use  of  funds  to  influence 
votes,  the  misuses  of  official  authority  of 
coercicm,  the  solicitation  of  poUtical  con- 
tributions by  superior  crfOcials,  and  the 
making  of  political  contributions  in  Gov- 
emmoit  rooms  or  buildings.  P(dltical  ac- 
tivity while  dn  duty,  in  Federal  buildings, 
or  in  uniform  Is  prohibited. 

The  bill  would  authorize  leave  for  can- 
didates for  political  office  but  would  not 
require  that  a  Federal  employee  take 
a  mandatory  leave  without  pay.  An  in- 
dependent Board  on  Political  Activities 
of  Federal  Emplosrees  is  established  un- 
der the  measure  to  hear  and  adjudicate 
alleged  violations  of  the  law.  Finally,  the 
Civil  Service  Cmnmisslon  is  directed  to 
conduct  a  program  for  advising  Federal 
employees  of  their  rights  of  political  par- 
ticipation. 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  the 
Hatch  Act  is  in  great  need  of  revision. 
Federal  employees  have  been  the  victim 
(rf  an  ambiguously  drafted  law  that  has 
In  some  Instances  not  protected  them 
from  those  who  would  coerce  them  into 
forced  participatioi  in  pfutisan  political 
favoritism.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I 
believe  it  is  of  equal  importance  that 
every  Federal  unployee  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate reasonably  in  poUtlcal  activity 
provided  that  his  involvement  therein 
does  not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  other 
employees  and  does  not  conflict  with  his 
public  responsibilities. 

The  main  problem  that  this  bill,  as  re- 
ported, fosters  Is  the  section  which 
would  allow  a  candidate  for  elective  of- 
fice to  remain  on  the  Federal  payroll 
while  campaigning.  Under  the  bill's  cur- 
rent language  a  campaigning  PMeral 
employee  shall  upon  request  be  granted 
accrued  annual  leave  or  leave  without 
pay  during  the  campaign  period.  Tbe 
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•JSS^Sf  *?  "**"'®'*^^  *o  "»"«*  or  to 
tito  Otis  lenre.  Thto  U  wrong,  in  my 
optolon.  because  It  wouW  tend  to  create 
many  more  aneetlonable  sttuatkuu  than 
»  voQld  reeolve. 

Mr.  Bt)takeT,  I  am  sure  of  other  ob- 
Jecuone  to  the  passage  of  this  legiala- 
BOQ^  passed  out  of  the  committee.  It  ts 

£JS^-5??  "»^  ™^  provides  for  2 
hoon  of  debate  and  that  the  bill  Is  open 
to  an  germane  amendments.  I  would 
hope,  therefore,  that  straigthenlng  and 
correcting  amendments  wlU  be  offered 

SS*bflL"*  ^"^  '*^**  **"**  ^^^  °° 

fr^ciSto^^**'*^^"^"^^ 
Ifr.  RODSaELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentteman  from  Massachusetts  In  his 
opentog  statement,  and  I  think  we 
should  make  sure  this  Is  fully  under- 
stood. Itoplles  that  I^ederal  workers  pr«- 
^Jrhave  no  political  rights  which,  of 
Mone.  Is  not  true. 

ti^^^J^*^  ^^"'^  employees 
SSSJf.:SS^  restrlctloBs  on  their 
political  actlvliles:  but  to  Imply  that 
werewe  Httle  or  no  rights  Is.  of  courae. 

f'iLi'^*  ♦^  f*°"^  ™*«  «^e  record 
dear  »at  this  Is  aa  attempt  to  free  up 
•ome  of  the  prohibitions  that  have  been 
?Si°^w'***^  workers  in  poUUcal 

h^  doubt  that  somehow  they  have  no 
rtot  to  engage  In  political  acUvltlea. 
.^^Jg^^jai^.  Mr.  Speaker,  wm  the 

ft^i^S^i^  *"  "^^  '"'"-^ 

t^iSiJ'^^^^^'  ^  Speaker.  I  com- 
grt^  agree  with  the  genttomkn  SSi 
OaHfomla.  I  meant  this  would  f ream 
woe  Of  the  prohlblUons^S  53^ 
cnptoyees  have  been  under  since  iS^ 

Ifc  ROOTSELOT.  I  apprSte™' 
colleague  s  comment. 

Mr.  Uyrr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
g5I«m,ug.fortime.IurgeS^! 

>^J»pAKLBS\  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
^oBtmylam  question  on  the  lesolutkm. 

rna  resoiutlaa  was  agreed  ta 
^^Amotfcm  to  reconsider  WM  laid  on  the 

*fr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
toe  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
BfflCHJl.  M17)  to  restore  to  FMeral 
JJ^ri^toto  participate  vohmtsSS^ 

from  tapraper  political  solicitations™ 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Miwourl  (Mr.  Clay). 
,  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

zir  TH»  coioaiTEx  or  ths  wbolx 

<Aeoordlngly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Bone 
Mitte  State  U  the  Union  for  the  eon- 
Mwatlon  of  the  bai  HJl.  M17.  with  Mr 
^otET  in  the  chair. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bin. 

inf^J*^??^"*  consent,  the  first  read- 
tog  of  the  bill  was  «1i«pft.,f^  ygM, 

Tba  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
mitleman  fkom  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Debwihski)  will 
be  recognised  for  1  hour. 

TTie  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay) 

Mr.  OLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ^eld  my- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  8617.  the  Federal 
fS?°yeM'  PoUtical  AcUviUes  Act^ 
1875.  updates  and  modifies  the  Hatch 
Act  It  permits  Federal  civilian  and 
postal  employees  the  right  to  participate 
voluntarily  In  political  activl1^™ong 
as  those  activiUes  do  not  ever  appear  to 
compromise  the  Integrity  of  the  merit 
system  or  the  Impartial  administration 
*"J^e  functions  of  Gkivernment 
-«S®.^*,*^»^*^'  ^'^  precipitously  en- 

JS^  ^J?*  1^**-  "  ^'^  «»  overreac- 
tlon  by  the  Congress  to  abuses,  not  of 
voluntary  poUtlcal  activity,  but  to  coct- 

f  S^^i"*^'",  ^y  «nPloyees  and  re- 
clptote  in  Federal  relief  programs 

ftjvlous  studies  by  the  Congress  had 
wvealed  not  even  the  suggestion  of  any 
;wj>ngdoli«  in  Federal  employees  par- 
tldpating  in  political  activity  vohmtarily 
and  on  theh-  own  time.  The  Hatch  Act 
weU-intended  as  it  was.  was  enacted  lii 
a  period  during  which  the  Congress  was 
deeply  concerned  about  the  growth  in 
tbe  power  and  hifluence  wielded  by  then- 
President  FrankUn  Roosevelt 

But  the  tfanes  and  conditions  have 
changed  since  1939  and  the  committee 
™f„tS^«»  notice  of  these  realities.  In 
1939,  Federal  programs  to  provide  dh-ect 
3r«    x*?^  P***"  ****  b«lng  expanded. 
v*ne  today  they  are  being  contract^ 
In  1939,  only  32  percent  of  the  Federal 
work  force  of  950.000  was  under  the  merit 
syston.  in  contrast  to  ahnost  70  percent 
Of  t^  current  work  force  of  2.8  million 
TWrd.  the  need  for  sklDed  personnel  has 
increased  to  the  point  where  the  patron- 
age ^stem  no  longer  flourishes  as  it  did 
in    the    1930's.    Finally,    the    growing 
strenjBth  and  Influence  of  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice CoDunlssion  has  led  to  the  tasUtu- 

ii°5SS**H°?  °'  ***«  °«^*  system.  I  find 
U  dm^t  to  believe  that  the  authors 
„n^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  intended  that  2.8 
mmion  Federal  employees  would  be  de- 
nied the  same  opportunity  to  fully  par- 
tWpate  in  the  political  process  thiJtls 
available  to  aU  other  citizens  of  this 
Nation.  ^^ 

Prohlblttog  voluntary,  off  duty  poUtl- 
cal activity  of  Oovemment  employees  is 
very  serious  business.  It  flies  in  the  face 
ofthe  guarantees  of  the  first  amendment 
When  we  attempt  to  prohibit  or  regulate 
these  activittes,  we  deny  free  speech  and 

^r1!t^*^  For  this  body  or  any 
other  body  of  government  to  do  ttait 

iSSl,?*?^.  ^  »  OMnpening  Interest  and 
overwhehning  Justifleatltm. 

Those  who  protect  and  defend  the  pres- 
ent Hatch  Act  aro  deei^  concerned  that 
a  value  system  of  morlt.  Impartiality  and 
totegrity  not  be  destroyed.  Those  if  us 
who  reccnnmend  clumge  in  the  Hatch  Act 
share  the  concern  that  those  values  not 
be  tampered  with  or  otherwise  eroded 
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concerns  that  opponents  of  this  measure 
arUciJate  as  essential  to  preserving  S 
*^*««rtty  and  protection  of  our  mnlt 
system  Those  who  support  this  legisla- 
tion point  to  those  same  concerns  as  the 
^^•5Sf"°°/«  "Vising  the  Hatch  Art 
h^VSuiSS*  ^^  employees  ought  to 
be  extended  an  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
clttsenship  as  any  other  person  within 
v.Tn^i'^*'^'"'^  **'  prudence  and  possi- 
«K**i!?"^*i^2!«  ^8hts  and  benefits 
ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  recipients 
Third    the  administration  of  our  laws 
must  be  impartial-free  from  any  paS 
san  considerations  In  the  interpretation 
of  those  laws.  Fourth,  equally  as  impor- 
tant Is  the  appearance  of  ImparOaUty 

Sm»nVc^"^»}°  ^"^f^  "»^t  perceive  the 
administration    of    laws    as    impartial 

^^S'^^.1^^^  "^  Service  S^ 
must  not  be  used  as  a  patronage  system 
i^i,«"f  *^lPo"«cal  Interests  of  Sy 
poUUcal  parly  And  sixth.  Oovemment 
employees  must  not  be  subjected  to  un- 

SS«?  ®  ?4^*f^^^*°  participate  in  po- 
litical activities  because  of  fear  or 
coercion.  "^ 

f.^f  ®  ''^^  ^^  °^^°^  concerns  con- 
fronting  our  committee  as  we  launched  a 
P°"se  to  write  legislation  which  Sj- 
^l^,^^^^^  *"«*  responsibilities  of 
fS^I^^°'^  ^^^"^^  employees,  did  not  In- 
fringe upon  the  first  amendment  rights 
of  those  employees,  and  took  notice  of  an 
Impartially  administered  Gover^eit 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employee  Political  Rights  andtotergov^ 

o^^5J*^,  ^I^"^  conslde^  X 
orlglnaUy  Introduced  blU.  HJt  3000.  In 
a  calm,  dispassionate  manner   Itcon; 

2SS,il  ?*^*  °'  heari^^d  receS 
testtmony  from  over  100  witnesses.  From 
these  hearings  evolved  an  hnproved 
^^X  «»™Prehenslve  clean  blU-one 
wwch  dlfferentlatos  between  voh^S? 
and  Involuntary  political  activities.  S 

nln^T*^**. '^®  P"*'"'=  ^*«rest  while 
providing  Federal  employees  with  greater 
freedom  to  participate  to  the  pollS 
process.  ^^ 

loSng'^"*'^'  *^®  ^^  provides  the  fol- 
States  that  Federal  employees  are  en- 
couraged to  exercise  their  right  of  volun- 
tary poliUcal  participation 

Prohibits  the  use  of  ofltelal  authority 
tofluence.  or  coercion  with  the  right  to 

i,f  ^,r«  *  ^^\°.**-  °'  ^  otherwise  engage 
in  political  activity.  "»«*<= 

Prohibits  use  of  funds  to  influence 
votes:  soUcltaUon  of  political  contribu- 
tions by  superior  officials:  and  maktag 
PollUcal  contrlbuUons  to  Oovenm^t 
rooms  or  buildings.  ««»ernmeni 

A  ^°!^**,  political  activity  while  on 
^"^liS.*^^^  bulldtags  or  in  uniform, 
tive  ojST      ^  '°'^  candidates  for  elec- 

Authorizes  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
JlMi  to  investigate  alleged  violations  of 

Subjects  violators  of  law  to  removal, 
suspension,  or  lesser  penalties  at  the 
dlscretton  of  the  Board. 

EstabUshM  an  todependent  board 
^ose  funetko  is  to  adjudicate  alleged 
notations  of  law  and  provide  Judicial  re- 
view of  adverse  decisions. 

Requires  that  the  avll  Service  Com- 
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mission  conduct  a  program  for  informing 
Federal  employees  of  their  rte^ts  of  po- 
litical participation  and  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  its  implementetloD. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee — ^Mrs. 
Spellkan.  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wn.soN  of  California.  Mr.  Harus.  BCrs. 
ScHKOEDER.  Mr.  GzLHAH.  and  Mr.  Rons- 
SELOT.  llielr  mandate  was  a  difficult 
one.  But  because  of  theh:  interest 
and  dedication,  we  have  developed  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  preserves  all  the  pro- 
tections enumerated  by  both  opponents 
and  supporters  of  the  bill  and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  abolished  all  the  im- 
pediments to  the  rights  of  the  first 
amraidment  which  formerly  existed. 

HJl.  8617  adds  to  and  strengthens 
those  meritorious  features  of  the  Hatch 
Act  by  providing  employees  and  the  pub- 
lic with  greater  protection  against  any 
recurrence  of  the  spoils  system.  It  up- 
dates those  parts  of  the  Hatoh  Act  which 
are  no  longer  applicable  by  permitting 
those  voluntary,  off  duty  political  activi- 
ties which  do  not  conclusively  biterfere 
with  the  impartial  administration  of 
effective  public  service. 

The  blU  has  been  carefully  drawn  to 
meet  the  concerns  of  its  supporters  and 
opponents  alike.  It  deserves  your  support. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.Chahman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yidding. 

I  congratulate  the  chairmtm  for  his 
persistent  ukI  diligent  efforts  in  helping 
in  the  draftsmanship,  conducting  the 
hearings,  and  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  among 
the  purposes  that  the  gentlenmn  has  set 
forth  in  his  committee's  report.  Is  to  try 
to  consolidate  some  of  the  numerous  de- 
cisions that  have  been  made  ovw  the 
past  few  decades,  to  try  to  consoUdato 
some  3,000  administrative  detennina- 
tlons  and  to  try  to  spdl  out  more  clearly 
just  what  a  Federal  employee  can  do  and 
what  he  cannot  do  under  the  Hatch  Act 

However.  I  note,  In  reviewing  the  defi- 
nitions under  the  proposed  statute,  that 
nowhere  is  thaw  a  definition  of  the  term 
"polittcal  activity,"  the  measure  does  not 
specify  the  parameters  for  political  ac- 
tivity, or  what  an  employee  is  entitied  to 
do  and  what  is  prohibited. 

Since  this  measure  seons  to  restruc- 
tiu-e  and  reform  the  Hatch  Act,  where 
does  the  raoifloyee  zu>w  look  for  a  defini- 
tion of  what  is  political  activity?  For 
what  he  will  be  permitted  to  do  and  what 
he  Is  not  permitted  to  do? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  would  say  that  in  the  re- 
port we  made  it  crystal  clear  that  we 
were  atxdlshing  aU  of  the  restricticms,  all 
of  the  Impediments  against  public  on- 
ployees'  particUtation  in  politics  which 
do  not  conflict  with  the  public  interest 
There  is  no  definition  for  any  citizoi  of 
the  United  Stotes  who  is  not  a  Federal 
employee  as  to  what  constitutes  political 
activity.  We  did  not  want  to  define  what 
paramettfs  a  Federal  employee  coidd 
participate  in,  with  the  exception  of 
those  spedflc  limitations  that  have  been 


enumerated  to  the  bill.  Other  than  ttiat. 
it  would  be  my  opinion  that  he  would  be 
free  to  participate  in  any  legitimate  f onn 
of  political  activity. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield  f  urthw,  at  Une  6  <m 
page  5  of  the  bill,  in  prohibiting  the  use 
of  official  authority  to  infiuence,  there  is 
a  reference  to  the  term,  "political  activ- 
ity." It  states:  "(c>  any  person  to  engage, 
or  not  to  engage,  in  any  form  of  political 
activity  whether  or  not  such  activity  is 
prohibited  by  law." 

And  then  in  other  portions  of  the  bill 
there  are  other  references  to  the  term. 
"poUtical  activity." 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  this: 
Since  among  the  purposes  of  this  bill  is 
to  estaUlsh  some  dear  definition  of  what 
an  employee  can  and  cannot  do  and  we 
refer  to  the  broad  term  of  "political  ac- 
tivity." as  being  to  the  subject  for  pro- 
hibition, where  to  this  measure  do  we 
specify  just  what  that  "political  activity" 
is  that  is  being  prohibited? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
enumerated  the  prohibitions  through  the 
bill. 

For  instance,  one  may  not  engage  to 
political  activity  while  on  duty,  while  on 
Oovemment  prtwerty.  or  while  to  unl- 
fcmn.  A  superior  may  not  solicit  funds 
from  a  subordinate  or  from  a  member  of 
a  subordinate's  family.  One  may  not  do 
a  numbo:  of  things,  and  these  things  are 
listed  there. 

There  must  be  50  enumerations  to  the 
bill  as  to  what  is  prohibited  imder  the 
bill. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chahrman,  there  is 
also  stated  to  the  bill  that  an  employee 
may  not  engage  to  political  activity, 
under  a  ntunber  of  circumstances;  for 
example,  while  on  duty? 

Mr.  CLAY.  The  goitieman  is  correct. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  But  nowhere  to  ttie 
bill  do  you  set  forth  Just  what  con- 
stitutes "p(ditical  activity." 

m  the  former  code,  under  the  Federal 
regulations,  under  title  V,  there  is  set 
forth  a  list  of  permissible  political  ac- 
tivities, and  there  are  some  10  or  12  ac- 
tivities listed.  Section  733.111  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  seta  forth 
the  permissible  activities  Usted,  and 
then  there  is  listed  prohiUted  activities 
to  sections  733.121,  733.122,  and  733.123 
of  the  Federal  Regulations. 

If  an  employee  were  to  examtoe  this 
statute,  he  would  find  that  it  does  not 
spell  out  what  is  permitted  and  what 
is  prohibited.  Tliat  is  what  I  am  con- 
cerned about.  We  are  talldng  about  pro- 
hibiting political  actlvi^,  and  yet  we 
do  not  spell  out  the  parameters. 

How  do  you  totoid  to  provide  that 
definition;  how  do  we  provide  the  kind 
of  detailed  Information  for  the  em- 
ployee that  we  are  seeking  as  a  reform 
to  this  measure? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
answer  the  gentleman  to  this  way:  We 
are  doing  precisely  what  should  have 
been  done  a  long  time  ago.  We  should 
not  define  for  a  Federal  employee  what 
"political  activity"  is;  we  can  place  cer- 
tato  limitations  on  it.  Tliat  is  what  the 
bill  is  dodbog  when  we  mumerate  tbese 
prohibttitms. 

However,  anythtog  that  is  not  specifi- 


cally prohibited  by  this  bill  <»■  by  some 
other  existing  law  ought  to  be  permls- 
BMt;  just  as  it  would  be  permissible  for 
any  other  American  dtlien. 

Mr.  OILIifAN.  Essentially  then  what 
we  are  doing  Is  providtog  a  pretty  broad, 
general  term,  and  we  will  be  leaving 
the  final  determination  to  some  agency 
or  to  the  courto.  Is  that  what  the  gentie- 
man  totends? 

Mr.  CLAY.  No.  It  is  true  that  the  pres- 
ent Hatoh  Act  does  not  have  a  definition 
for  "political  activity."  What  the  com- 
mittee has  done  is  to  set  up  those  thtogs 
which  are  permissible  and  those  thtogs 
which  are  not  permissible.  We  are 
saying  that  anything  that  is  not  specifi- 
cally prohibited  is  permissible:  so  long 
as  it  is  withto  the  other  laws  that  to- 
volve  political  activity  to  this  ooimtry. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yieldtog. 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
f  rcMn  California. 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  yielding. 

I  have  asked  the  gentieman  to  yield  so 
that  we  can  review  here  some  of  the  pro- 
hibitions that  do  exist,  because  we  are 
not  rdievtog  Federal  employees  of  all 
prohibitions  as  they  relate  to  political 
activities.  My  understanding  is  that 
under  section  7325  we  are  stating  specific 
prcdtiibltions.  as  follows: 

First  that  a  Federal  employee  may  not 
engage  to  political  activity  while  such 
employee  is  on  duty; 

Second,  that  he  cannot  engage  to  po- 
litical activity  to  any  room  or  building 
occupied  to  the  discharge  of  official  duties 
by  an  individual  employed  or  holding  of- 
fice to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Ctdiunbla,  or  to  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  foregidng;  and 

Third,  he  cannot  engage  to  political  ac- 
tivity whUt  wearing  a  tmifotm  or  official 
injdgniA.  identifying  the  office  or  posi- 
tion of  such  employee. 

As  I  imdersta^  it,  then,  there  are  some 
specific  prohibitions.  Tliere  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discus8i(m  here  about  postal 
woricers.  for  instance,  who  usually  wear 
UDif<Rins.  They  could  not  engage  to  po- 
Utical activity  vdiile  wearing  their  uni- 
forms; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Hie  genttonan  is  correct 

Mr.  Chaliman,  I  might  also  potot  out 
that  I  wHl  expect  to  take  some  of  the 
time  taken  up  by  this  colloquy  from  the 
other  side  at  a  later  potot 

Mr.  ROUBSELOT.  Fine.  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  yield  to  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  if  he  has 
additional  questions.  However,  my  potot 
is  that  to  official  capacity  or  to  official 
Federal  buildings  or  to  ofllctal  uniforms. 
Federal  employees  will  not  be  able  to 
engage  to  political  activity,  and  there 
are  minor  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
that,  although  most  of  the  determina- 
tion of  what  those  penalties  will  be  is 
left  to  this  new  board  that  is  created 
to  the  bill:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLAY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROU88BLOT.  M^.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentieman  from 
Miasottil. 
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Ur.  BBAKD  of 
f;fci'ti"»».  tiHi  WMatltm.  BJL  M17, 
li  aa  ■IHMml  to  ranow  Mdsnl  «b- 
tt»  ptdMcid  mlrktloiw  of 
BMdi  Ati.  vlileh  hM  tbe 
_  title  «f  "An  aet  to  prevait  per- 
xdelaiM  political  aettrlties.'* 

Wi»  an  told  tbat  tho  United  States 
li  the  eoly  tree  waM  nation  to  eo  se- 
ytnar_mMB%  the  poUtleal  actintles  of 
tts  aovenoBent  enudofeee. 
ThlB  aOeiattm  le  baeeieeB  when  an  ez- 
■Inatlon  li  made  of  the  political  pne- 

ef  eOiar  ftee  worid  natkms. 
Oonpared  to  Japan,  iphleh  prohlbfte 
an  forau  ef  poittlcal  aetMty  and  poUtl- 
eal espnarion.  with  tbe  stan^  exception 
of  the  mbt  to  wote.  the  lAilted  States  is 
•  pancon  of  UbenUsm  and  tolentloa. 
Am  ona  aight  expect,  for  the  past  30 
Japan  has  bcneflted  from  a  strictly 
-.__  ■*■**  icnipaloasly  aonparttaan 
civil  senioe.  whOe  the  Ihilted  Stetea  has 
had  mora  than  Ha  share  of  Uemtahes, 
PvU^aty  at  the  State  and  local  levcL 
>  does  not  mean  that  the 
1^  ^--  —  AouM  reitriet  the  polltl- 
atf  actlflUes  of  its  emptoyeei  to  the  same 
^fter  an.  we  are  two 
_  ^  .  with  dUferent  garan- 
.  hMutlee,  eoltares.  eastoms,  and 
legal  eodes.  What  Is  good  for  Japan  is 
Qot  necessarily  good  for  the  United 
Btatai  and  vlee  veiBa. 

V  the  dvOserrlee  laws  of  Jtuwn  should 
riot  aarve  as  a  uukM  for  tbe  United 
Aould  those  of  Great 
_.  Canada,  Rrance.  or 
nation.  Tbooili  fba  dlirerences 
the  Uhlted  Stetea  and  other  free 
i.^  ^■^°""  ■«»  """V.  the  most  slg- 
Mgeaat.  for  our  pnrpoaes.  is  this:  For 
lecn  a<hnkiMnitlve  ofllee  fiDed  by  a 
bolltlcal  appointee  hi  other  eoontrfes. 
we  fflled  with  saeh  appointees  in 
TtedStote^  This  li  no  flaw  in  onr 
— .     of  pwenmient,  Irat  a  neeessity. 

J^5S^,^?i**»°»-  ••  «""  oat 
yflyOitBf  SnentlT^  eoold  not  otber- 

~  'Bd  Into  aetioo.  Bat  pout- 
^  ean  nnderarine  the  ad- 

•  ''5"-?'  y**.j*^  •■  wen  as  pro- 

n;  v  the  paiUsan  pressuies  they 

itenlthithepniKlpalhatlenofIS 

«Mi  aervloa.  No  other  naUon  poeseasea 

aeeaaetptMeto  this  rtt. 

•  eowiiliy-hy-country 

^  -->.—     *°*y  "**  *•»«  opert- 
_ogmflaaawlth  few  restrleUons  on 

political  aetlflttes  of  their  gornn- 
^  have  no  mrantng  for 


countries    have 
by  a  9008  system. 
J  to  custom  and  ehanetar 
kwg-tanmng  legal  eode.  m 
~.  adniliiliiimUfe  poete  w«ra 
of  the  nobOtty.  With  the 


add  to  the  Ugheei  bidder,  and 
aaitgnadtlMaBgh*  highly  daborat- 
lyitam  of  Tflrmal  laquirsmante  and 


,  where  no  fonnal 
has  ever  evolved. 


patronage  has  never  been  a  problem. 
Iboogh  pontlelana  make  tbe  appotai- 
tamata.  eortom  dwnands  ttiat  they  aet 
aside  politieal  considerations,  and  the 
eartom  li  rardy.  If  ever,  breached. 

m  Vkanee.  the  merit  system  is  more 
Inflexible,  hence  leas  subject  to  abuse, 
ttian  the  merit  vstem  of  the  United 
States.  WUfaout  exception,  ttie  individual 
who  scores  higliest  on  the  merit  ezami- 
natlon  receives  ttie  civil  service  poet 
Tbere  is  no  opportunity  for  a  supervisor 
to  select  one  candidate  from  a  group  of 
three.  Bnployees  in  the  hladbest  poets, 
the  equivalent  of  oar  (nipergrades,  are 
even  better  insulated  from  partisan  pres- 
■ora  An  are  graduates  of  the  National 
School  of  Administration,  and  each  se- 
lects the  post  in  irtiich  he  would  Uke  to 
serve.  To  insure  tbe  strict  observance  of 
the  merit  principle,  a  Supreme  Council, 
which  Is  composed  of  employee  and  gov- 
ernment repieeeutettves,  along  with  lev- 
er committees  scattered  among  the  ad- 
minlstrattve  brandies,  supervises  promo- 
tlom,  transfeiB.  and  disciplinary  action. 
The  danger  in  France,  according  to 
smne  political  scientists,  is  that  the  In- 
tereats  of  the  public  mija^t  take  second 
place   to   the  Interests  of   the  public 
employee. 

In  Australia,  the  permanent  depart- 
ment head,  iriio  traditlanally  remains 
wlMtleheartedly  nonpartisan,  directs  the 
recruibnent  and  promotion  ot  public 
employees.  His  decision  is  not  the  ftn^t 
word.  If  any  employee  beUeves  that  he 
is  as  qualified  as.  or  better  qualified  th^n. 
an  employee  who  has  received  a  pramo-' 
tion.  he  may  ask  the  Public  Service 
goard  or  tbe  Appeals  Ocanmission  to  in- 
teryene.  This  is  no  little-used  device: 
historically,  more  than  30  percent  of  aU 
promotions  have  been  contested.  As  a 
furttier  che^  Staff  Associations  take 
part  in  persouud  administration,  ap- 
pointfaig  employee  rq>resentatlve8  to  sit 
^committees  which  bear  discipline  and 
PRxnotkm  appeals.  One  final  note:  AU 
PuUk:  employeei  are  forbidden  to  com- 
ment "upon  any  admlnlstrattve  actko  or 
upon  the  admlnlstratkm  of  any  depart- 
ments" 

In  Great  Britain,  ctvfl  service  em- 
^oyees  are  subject  to  restrletlans  far 
more  stringent  than  those  offered  by 
55J*"'  •»«  tt»«y  *«  also  better  piS- 
tocted  from  abiaa  Only  70  oOdals  tai 
me  enttre  executive  brandi  are  poUtlcal 
»Ppq*»tees.  and  these  appohiteea  must 
dlacharge  their  dutlea  in  Parliament  as 
«ea  aa  supendse  their  departments.  Em- 
SSTTnS?  2»'**»"  protected  by  a  Na- 
nonal  Chrll  SerHoe  Coundl.  a  board  of 
Mmembera.  half  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
eramcnt,  half  by  dvfl  service  anoda- 
tions.  The  danger  in  Britain  is  ttiat  toe 
pontidans.  so  ootonmbered  by  Oie  weO- 
proteeted  dvU  service  emidoyees,  may 
find  themselves  managed  instead  of 
managing. 

In  West  Germany,  employee  r^Tresent- 
atlvea  sqwlcment  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  merit  and  dvfl  service  systems. 
The  Committee  on  Personnel.  Ifae  Ger- 
man counterpart  of  our  CIvfl  Service 
fV—mlarion.  to  cnropoacd  of  seven  mon- 
bers.  four  aiwointed  by  Oovenundit. 
three  bsr  uniona  of  dvU  servlee  cmplcqreee. 
PubUo  employee  representettves,  dected 


to  3-year  tenns.  serve  on  councils  of  from 
1  to  35  members,  whkds  play  an  active 
Rde  in  tbe  appotaxtment  and  promotion 
of  emgoyeeswtthln  ttie  vartous  branches 
and  levels  of  g***—  ""wnti 

Canada,  vrtildi  was  for  so  long  so 
closdy  associated  with  Great  Britain,  has 
neverthdeas  been  profoundly  Influenced 
by  the  united  Statei.  It  to  not  surprising, 
then,  that  of  all  the  countries  surveyed 
by  the  siibcommittees.  none  has  a  hto- 
tory.  culture,  or  Government  so  like  our 
own.  CaiMda's  restrictions  on  the  polit- 
ical activities  of  ite  Government  employ- 
ees, whfle  not  quite  as  stringent,  closdy 
reaonble  those  we  have  devdoped.  To 
advocates  of  the  ecological  approach  to 
the  study  of  govnnment,  thto.  too.  will 
come  as  no  surprise.  Similar  drctim- 
stanoes  crften  create  similar  problems, 
which  must  be  solved  with  similar  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thto  legislation  must  be 
viewed  for  what  it  is— a  cardess  grab 
for  power  by  certain  powerful  organisa- 
tions. The  House  should  respond  accord- 
ingly, by  soundly  ddeatlng  thto  proposal. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yldd  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  VIrglnto 
(Mr.  Hahris)  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
monber  fa  the  subcommittee  which  has 
spent  many  hours  of  cardul.  deUbeiatlve 
wcHTk  over  the  last  7  months  on  the  Ttd- 
eral  Employees  Political  Activities  Act 
of  1975, 1  rise  in  fnfl  support  of  the  bill 
before  us  today.  HJl.  8617  to  a  milestone 
of  reform.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
ccHnmemorate  our  Nation's  300-year  an- 
niversary of  independence  than  to  grant 
3.8  million  dtizens  their  political  free- 
dom. 

HJl.  8617  to  not  a  repeal  of  the  so- 
called  £btch  Act.  It  significantly  ex- 
pands and  clarifies  the  rights  of  FMeral 
and  postal  employees.  Ite  emphasto  is 
tbto:  it  restores  to  Federal  dvllian  and 
postal  emloyees  thdr  righto  to  partld- 
pate  vduntarily,  and  off-duty  in  the  po- 
Utlcal processes  of  our  Nation.  WhUe 
granting  employees  theee  basic  rifi^to,  it 
also  clearly  prdilblto  abuse  and  assures 
tiHe  conthuied  impartial  admlntotration 
of  our  laws. 

'Boncnom  utm  nwRnmoxs 

HJl.  8617  contains  several  important 
new  provldons  designed  to  prohibit 
abuse,  both  by  the  employee  and  employ- 
er, and  to  protect  the  integrity  of  toe 
Federal  service.  For  example,  the  UD— 

Prohlbite  employees  from  ^i«tng  thdr 
official  authority  or  influence  for  a  poUti- 
cal  purpose: 

Prohibite  aU  employees  from  Intimi- 
dating, threatentlng,  coercing,  com- 
manding, or  influencing  any  individual 
to  vote  or  not  to  vote,  to  contribute  or 
not  to  contribute  to  a  poUtlcal  cause,  or 
engage  or  not  engage  In  poUtlcal  activ- 
ity; 

Prohibiting  employees  from  sdiclting, 
accepting  or  recdvtag  political  contri- 
botlons  idiile  on  duty; 

Prohlhlto  employeei  fnan  wngagtng  in 
pOUtieal  actlvltlei  while  on  the  Job.  whfle 
In  a  room  or  building  during  the  dto- 
eharge  of  official  dnttes,  and  while  wear- 
ing a  uniform  of  hto  or  her  Job. 

EiteMtihea  an  independent  Board  on 
POUtical  Acttvfttea  to  bear  and  adjudi- 
cate alleged  vtolaUcms  ot  the  law;  and 


Requires  the  cavfl  Servfca  Commission 
to  conduct  a  pregrara  to  inform  envloy- 
ees  of  thdr  rii^fate  of  polltteal  partldpa- 
tion. 

These  features  of  the  bOl.  to  my  view. 
are  strong,  new.  and  explldt  meiMoDa 
whkh  go  hand  in  hand  wltti  the  grant- 
ing ot  political  rights.  They  protect 
both  the  employee  and  the  employer. 
These  protections  are  broader,  clearer, 
and  more  explicit  than  under  the  cur- 
rent law.  

CnOttNT  LAW  vumFVHum 

HH.  8617  eliminates  many  of  the  con- 
fusions of  cmrent  law.  A  myriad  of  regu- 
lations and  3,000  administrative  ndlngs 
create  endless  ambignltles  in  the  minds 
of  employees  and  those  who  toterpret  the 
law.  The  regulations  contradict  thon- 
selves.  For  example,  the  Code  of  Fedoal 
Regtflatlons  Itoto  13  permlwrfWe  activities 
under  current  law.  However,  followtog 
thto  catalog  to  a  proTlsion  which  gives 
the  head  of  an  agency  the  discretion 
to  prohibit  or  limit  pditical  activittee. 

Addittonany,  under  current  regula- 
tions, employees  "may  not  take  an  active 
part  in  poUUcal  management  or  to  a 
poUticai  campaign,"  yet  he  or  she  may 
"dteiday  a  poUtical  picture,  stldcer, 
badge,  or  button,"  and  "be  a  member  of 
a  poUtieal  party  or  other  poUtical  or- 
gantoati<m  and  participate  in  Ito  activi- 
ties to  the  extent  consistent  with  law." 
One  may  "express  hto  opinion  as  an  to- 
dividual  privately  and  publicly  on  politi- 
cal subjecte,"  but  one  cannot  address  a 
convention,  caucus,  rally,  or  similar 
gathering  of  a  poUtlcal  party  to  supp<xt 
of  or  to  opposition  to  a  partisan  candi- 
date for  pubUc  office  or  poUtical  party 
office." 

The  gray  areas  of  the  law  lead  to  un- 
certatoty.  It  to  not  fair  to  the  employee 
or  employer  to  have  so  much  dlscre- 
tlonsry  toterpretation. 

B>at.OTKKS  IttrBZLKO 

The  ambiguities  of  eztotlng  law  lead 
many  employees  to  remato  untovolved. 
for  fear  of  a  mtotake  and  reprisal 
Most  Federal  employees  fed  inhibited— 
though  they  have  some  poUtlcal  rlghta 
now — ^because  they  do  not  know  what 
they  can  and  cannot  do,  and  stiU  hold 
(HI  to  their  job.  During  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  heard  time  and  time  again 
that  employees  hold  back,  so  much  so 
that  to  some  cases  they  are  rdnctant 
to  Joto  even  purely  nonpartisan  organi- 
zations like  Common  Cause.  Thus,  the 
effect  of  the  current  law  has  been  to 
dtocotuage  any  jMUtical  participatlfxi.  a 
basic  right  afforded  aU  our  other  citizens. 
Operating  imder  such  confusing  rules, 
employees  "play  it  safe";  as  one  em- 
ployee put  it,  they  are  "poUtically 
sterUe." 

VIOIJiTXS  BASIC  UOSXS 

Current  Hatch  Act  proscriptions  vio- 
late Constitutionally  guaranteed  rii^te  of 
free  speech  and  free  assoclatloB.  These 
Smitotlaos,  which  to  my  view  are  exeea- 
slve.  dtocrlmloate  agidnst  thto  segment 
of  the  iMpulatlon.  denying  them  oppor- 
tunities afforded  aU  our  other  citizens. 
Thto  Is  wrong  and  unfair. 


Current  Uv  creates  "legitimate  decep- 
tion." In  certain  areas  deslgnatfd  by  tb» 


Civil  Service  Oonunlsskm,  Uke  northern 
Vlittoia,  irtiflra  my  district  to  located. 
Fbdwal  emptoyocB  eaa  be  ranrtMates 
under  tm  todependsnt  baoner.  ThomAi 
"todntcadmt"  eandUtolM.  they  can  and 
do  recdve  a  Democratic  or  RepoWcan 
endoraenient.  Everyone  to  wdl  awaze  of 
the  candidate's  polktoal  afflUation;  party 
workera  work  for  them.  Thcgr  are  parti- 
san in  aU  but  the  name.  I  bdleve  It  to 
more  hoaeat  to  make  the  affiliation  offi- 
cial and  open. 

HASm  THB  rXBlBAL  GOVKIUnCKIIT 

Restrictions  on  employees'  private  po- 
Utieal activities  means  Ihat  many  eom- 
rwtent  Indivlduato  refuse  to  work  for  toe 
Federal  Government  Many  people,  with 
sklUs  and  ablUttes  needed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, win  not  give  up  toeir  rights 
and  become  "hatehed."  C(meequently, 
the  C3ovemmenfs  recruitment  efforte 
are  hampered;  the  Oovemment  never 
gets  many  able  todivlduato.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Govamnent  needs  the  most 
competent  men  and  women  we  can  get, 
especially  when,  in  the  higher  paying 
Jobs,  we  are  losing  them  right  and  left 
because  of  the  otecutive  pay  freeze.  Ttie 
Hatch  Act  stands  to  the  way  of  attract- 
ing the  best  possible  public  offidato. 
TnAcrttwtfT  wixii  Bxnf <>  juwiuc 

To  those  v^o  say  that  thto  blU  wUl 
threaten  the  totegrity  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem, I  say  think  back  Just  a  short  time 
to  the  so-caUed  Watergate  era,  where 
we  saw  the  worst  poUtical  abuses  In  our 
Nation's  history.  Gross  abuses  occurred 
despite  the  Hatch  Act.  To  those  who  say 
tocreased  political  activity  of  Federal 
employees  wlU  weaken  the  Federal  serv- 
ice, I  say  we  need  more  vohmtery  poUti- 
cal activity,  not  less — to  preserve  the  to- 
tegrity of  the  system.  To  those  who  say, 
Federal  employees  already  have  many 
advantages  not  shared  by  private-sector 
emidoyees,  I  say,  what  about  the  5-per- 
cent cap  on  their  salaries?  The  executive 
pay  frwze?  The  refusal  of  tiie  House  to 
muster  enough  votes  to  approve  an  to- 
creased  Goremment  contribution  to 
thdr  life  Insurance  program?  The  re- 
cent announcement  that  their  health 
care  coste  win  dcyrocket? 

The  Hatch  Act  to  *^nfnstog,  ambigu- 
ous, restrictive,  negative  to  character, 
and  possibly  unconstttotlonal,"  said  the 
Commteslon  on  PoUtlcal  Activity  of  Ckyv- 
emment  Personnd.  I  can  on  my  col- 
leagues to  Joto  me  to  bringing  Justice  to 
thto  important  group  of  "dlsenfrim- 
chlsed"  people." 

Mr.  ROU88ELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentieman  ytold? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
wish  to  give  me  3  additional  mtoutes  of 
hto  thne,  Z  wodU  be  c^ad  to. 

Mr.  DERWXNBKL  Mr.  Chatoman.  I 
win  be  pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  so  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calltomla  can  help  en- 
lighten the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  thank  tbe  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  WIU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HARRI&  I  wUl  be  happy  to  yldd 
to  my  good  friend,  tbe  gentleman  from 
CaMtomla. 

Ifr.  BOUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's yielding. 


The  gentleman  reailaes  that  paz^  of 
the  proMam  that  he  has  Just  dsacrihed 
and  that  to  the  toaUUty  of  Fedaial  en- 
pioyees  to  fidly  undeiatand  what  their 
ri^bte  are  under  the  lam— turn  been  at 
least  partially  altered  to  thto  bfll  wticn 
we  instoted  that  the  Comadaaion  ahaU  to- 
f  arm  eadi  Federal  enu^oyee  at  least  onoe 
every  year  what  he  may  or  may  not  do 
under  the  new  law  if  we  pass  most  ci 
these  amen(tatettte.  So  part  of  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  gentleman  adrtressoo 
himsdf  wlU  be  clarified  under  thto  bOL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  bdleve  it  wUI  be,  and 
I  think  it  to  cme  of  the  important  fea- 
tures of  thto  bill  that  it  doea  eliminate 
thto  ktod  of  confusiMi.  The  potot  of  no- 
tice that  my  coUeague  iMings  up  to  es- 
pecially important.  He  not  only  geta  no- 
tice, but  he  gets  notice  to  a  form  differ- 
ent from  the  current  regulations  whtoh 
teU  him  what  he  can  do,  and  thax  tdl 
him  what  he  cannot  do  if  hto  attteocy  head 
telto  him  not  to. 

Mr.  BOUS8EUDT.  I  appredate  my 
colleague's  jriddlng. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Cliairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARRia  I  yldd  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleeaan  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  want  to  be  sure  I 
understood  the  genUeman.  The  gmtle- 
man  said — correct  me  if  I  am  wrnig — he 
bdlevca  the  present  Hatch  Act  violates 
the  consUtotional  rlghte  of  dtiaois  who 
by  their  employment  are  restricted. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Tes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yet  nxy  vnderstand- 
ing  is  there  have  been  challenges  over  the 
years  to  the  courte  agaiaat  the  aUch 
Act  and  the  Hatch  Act  to  its  present  form 
has  been  consistently  sustatoed  by  the 
Court.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  I  may.  I  know  my  cd- 
league  bdieves,  and  I  beUeve  the  san>e 
also,  that  whatever  the  Supreme  Court 
says  to  ris^t  with  respect  to  the  Consti- 
tution, to  correct,  and  we  wlU  be  adhering 
to  that  principle.  I  might  somethnes  dto- 
agree  with  the  Supranc  Court  but  to  thto 
case  I  do  noi.  I  beUeve  those  dectolons 
were  on  very  narrow  tosuea.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve at  any  time  tbe  Supreme  Court  ever 
took  up  the  Hatch  Act  as  a  whote  and 
declared  it  constitoticmaL 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yidd? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  ytold  to  the  genUeman 
from  MtosourL 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we 
should  clarify  what  tbe  Supreme  Court 
said.  It  said  thto  body  had  the  authority 
to  enact  laws  that  could  limit  poUtical 
activities  to  Federal  employees.  They  did 
not  say  it  was  to  any  way  uiu:onstitu- 
Uonal  to  modify  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
win  yldd,  they  did  not  say  dther  the 
present  ^btch  Act  was  unconstituttonal. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  I  do  not  bdleve  they 
have  ever  had  that  entire  prtMem  before 
then. 

Mr.  DKRWmSKI.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
yldd  mysdf  5  mlwutpa, 

Mr.  Chalman,  thto  afternoon  the 
HoBse  to  debating  leglslattan  of  signifi- 
cant importanae  to  ttM  Federal  Oofvem- 
numt.  tht  ftmfflf  an  pr npla.  and  to  aif  ^g^ 
3  mlUlon  civUton  Fsdezal  enpLoyees. 

At  stake   to   wbaCbei   the   Congress 
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wUbM  to  ratein  tbe  "BMbdi  Act."  or  ef- 
feeMM^T9eid  It  m  OR.  Ml?  vtl  (16. 

tk»  aiiMi  Aet^  whidi  protalbtti  cer- 
t1»'|>Mj»ii  pomioal  aetMty.  raeti  m 
fMdraMmr.  poittlcal  ♦amprttnlng.  and 
MiMlliif  votM,  has  tor  36  yean  M10C4H- 
fq^r  PMtoeted  o*ner  IMcral  eaudoyew 
fvom  PNMuiM  and  cocrekm  to  engage  in 
aettTlttw   not   (tf   their   own 
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llMnrece.  civilian  Federal  employees, 
eaoai*  far  PreildendaUy  appointed  offi- 
dala^af  ttie  Mderal  Oovcmment.  do  not 
owe  tbalr  appointments  to  any  poUtteal 
pai^.  and  <h»  net  Med  to  curry  tbe  tevor 
of  any  palWeal  party  to  reeelvc  a  promo- 
thMii,  iaiiftnimiiil,  or  any  otber  considera- 
ttan  la  the  Oowmment. 

Vederal  emidoyees  receive  appoint- 
mfliti,  pronotioas,  auignmentB  in  the 
^Maral  Oovemment  on  merit  and  per- 
fonnatiee.  lliat:  Is  the  keystone  of  the 
merit  lystem. 

Hietoiy  has  shown  that  the  best  way 
to  pivfvnt  improper  political  activities 
on  the  part  ol  employees  is  to  give  them 
naaltirB  assMrmr*  that  ih^ir  nnnan^anf^ 
In  olllee  dependi  upon  the  service  they 
render  to  their  Oovcmment  and  not  upon 
their  skill  in  corralling  votes,  solleiting 
funds,  or  supporting  a  poUth»l  candidate 
or  party. 

However,  I  am  afraid  this  would  all 
change  if  we  accept  this  biU  labeled  as 
the  "Vederal  Employees  Pc^tical  Activi- 
tieaAot«f  1975." 

It  should  came  as  lltUe  surprise  to  the 
House  that  the  impetus  for  this  leglsla- 
ttoa  co—ji  not  from  the  rank  and  fUe 
miiilujuw — bttC  rather  from  some  lead- 
CTB  of  VWenl  emplojree  unions  aflUlated 
with  the  AFL^dO. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Enactment 
would  iiitetaiitially  increase  the  inllu- 
enee  of  Mdml  and  postal  uni<»  bosses 
over  tfaeOaBCTCSB. 

IbnwilMut  tlM  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee wae  Inundated  with  the  thesis 
that  gWgral  employees  support  HJl. 
»617.  Pnrther.  we  were  told  that  at  every 
oonvenOoD  of  Federal  employee  imlons 
heM  shioe  iMt.  aD  the  delegates  have 
VDt«d  for  repeal  of  Vbtt  Hatch  Act.  I 
QoeitiaB  both  aaserttons. 

I  brileve  that  If  career  Federal  em- 
plogroee  were  gtven  a  choice  between  ttie 
Hatch  Act  and  HJl.  8617,  emidoyees 
woidd  support  the  present  system. 

Ibe  reeohitlons  union  leaders  put  be- 
forethe  delegstes  routindbr  receive  ap- 
mvval.  so  thovottaig  at  the  conventioos 
<*  yt  neeeMBxQy  indicative  of  over- 
wbdmlag  raidE  Mid  Die  support.  Sfaice 
the  proposed  legUiation  win  greatly  In- 
ereaae  the  unkm  leaders'  political  dout. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  th«y  vigorously 
uspe  tta  enactment.  Zn  «harp  contrast. 
leaden  who  ^aca  little  for  the  cujtljratlan 
of  BoUycal  miisc^  puoh  as  X^.  Ibithan 
Wotkomtr  o<  the  Nationa)  nderatkm  of 
Federal  Enudoyees.  the  largest  independ- 
ent tmtai  in  Its  daas  m  tlie  DkiltadJStates. 
strenuously  omose  the  UU.  In  faot^  he 
has  dMursed  ttmtorganiied  labor's  Inter- 
cet  in  the  M^*is  nothing  more  than  tjt» 
old  SfLrCSO  pitflh  fer  moaoie  and 
V|f  •  move  for  money  and  mere 


Moat  wltnene*  before  the  subcommit- 


tee fell  into  two  classes:  the  union  lead- 
er and  the  poUtioally  ambitious  e^i- 
pittyee.  C3early.  both  ean  only  buMOt 
tnm  the  passage  of  HH.  6627.  and 
neither  i»  representative  of  the  average 
employee.  Yet  is  is  the  opinion  of  the 
typical,  nonpolitical  Federal  employee, 
who  stands  to  gain  little  and  risks  los- 
ing much,  wlilch  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

TliouiA  not  many  Individuals  repre- 
sentative of  the  average  employee  tes- 
tified before  the  suboMnmittee,  those 
who  did  were  g^ierally  grateful  for  the 
protection  the  Hatch  Act  provides  and 
could  recall  meeting  few  others  during 
their  long  cai-eers  who  were  chafed  by  its 
restraints. 

While  not  all  Federal  employees  will 
become  deeply  involved  in  partisan  af- 
fairs, if  this  bill  were  to  pass,  all  will  be 
subjected  to  the  subtle  coercive  forces 
unleashed.  In  the  minds  of  many  em- 
ployees, there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  such 
coercive  forces  would  exist.  When  asked 
by  the  Survey  Research  Institute  whether 
repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act  would  "change 
things  like  Job  appointment  and  Job 
promotion,"  a  majority  replied  in  the 
afBrmatlve.  And  every  citizen  in  the 
country  would  suffer  if  the  politicizatlon 
of  the  Civil  Service  leads  to  a  deteiiora- 
tion  in  the  quality  of  service  Oovenunent 
can  provide. 

The  best  evidence  available — siurvey 
evidence — demonstrates  that  Inderal 
employees  prefer  the  Hatch  Act  to  Its 
repeal. 

In  a  poll  of  its  members  conducted  in 
1967,  the  National  Federation  of  Federal 
Employees  found  that  89  percent  of  the 
respondents  supported  the  Hatch  Act 
"as  is,"  while  only  1  percent  suggested 
thai  it  be  repealed. 

One  year  later,  the  Survey  Research 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
as  professional  and  impartial  an  organi- 
zation as  one  can  find,  interviewed  in 
depth  a  small  but  carefully  chosen 
sample  of  Federal  employees.  The  re- 
sults: 48  percent  were  satisfied  with  the 
level  of  participation  permitted  by  the 
act,  while  47  percent  wanted  "more." 

More  participation,  however,  cannot  be 
construed  as  support  for  HJl.  8617.  If 
anything,  it  represents  support  for  the 
stotus  qiu).  or  that  47  percent,  only  4.2 
percent  suggiested  that  the  employee 
sbould  be  allowed  to  campaign  for  a 
political  party  or  candidate,  and  a  m»e 
1.5  percent  stated  that  an  employee 
should  be  allowed  to  run  for  political  or 
partisan  ofDce. 

M^.  caiairman,  it  seems  incongruous 
that  the  Etouse  today  is  being  asked  to 
repeal  the  Hatch  A/at  when  Just  36  years 
ago.  the  76tb  Congress  la  1938,  composed 
of  262  Democrat8~ie9  R^ndql&ans  in 
the  Rouse  and  69  Democrats  «m4  23  Re- 
pubBcans  In  the  Senate— which  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  Democrats  than 
what  the  situation  \a  today— over- 
whrtmlngly  voted  to  approve  the  Hatch 
Act  and  end  political  manipulation  of 
Federal  employees. 

At  a  time  when  public  polls  reflect  the 
fact  that  many  Americans  bold  their 
Government  in  low  esteem,  it  is  xeoklew 
to  consider  legidetion  which  win  further 
erode  public  confidence. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  chair- 
man to  know  I  have  so  mudi  Inlc^ma- 
tlon  to  argue  with  against  the  swasage  of 
this  bin  that  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
self-restraint  that  I  limit  myself  to  sum 
up.  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  number  of 
things  for  the  Members  of  this  House 
who.  in  view  of  their  busy  schedules,  may 
not  have  had  a  chance  to  really  study 
thlsbiU. 

The  Hatch  Act  prohibits  certain  par- 
tisan political  activities  such  as  fund- 
raising  and  campaigning  and  soliciting 
funds,  and  it  has  been  successful  in  its 
36  years  of  existence  in  protecting  career 
Federal  employees  from  pressure  and  co- 
ercion, that  they  otherwise  might  be  sub- 
ject to,  to  engage  in  p<ditical  activities. 

In  my  Judgment,  civilian  Federal  em- 
ployees, career  employees  who  do  not 
owe  their  appointments  to  any  political 
party  do  not  need  to  cxury  the  favor  of 
any  political  party  to  receive  a  promo- 
tion and  assignment,  need  the  protection 
of  the  present  law. 

Further.  Mr.  Chahroan,  history  has 
shown  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  im- 
proper political  activity  on  the  part  of 
Government  employees  is  to  give  them 
the  positive  assurance  contained  in  the 
present  act  that  their  service  depends  on 
the  quality  of  service  they  render  to  the 
Government  and  not  upon  their  skiU  in 
pursuig  votes,  contributing,  or  soliciting 
funds,  or  openly  supporting  a  political 
candidate  or  party. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  extensive 
hearings  that  were  held  for  this  biU  there 
was  any  pattern  of  support  for  the  major 
adjustments  being  suggested  on  the  part 
of  rank-and-file  Federal  employees.  The 
changes  that  were  requested  that  are 
contained  in  the  bill  before  us  come  pri- 
marily from  the  Federal  employee  union 
leaders  and  the  handful  of  politically  ac- 
tive or  let  us  say  politically  ambitious 
individuals.  The  rank-and-file  Federal 
employee  appreciates  the  protection  that 
he  has  had  for  years  under  this  Hatch 
Act,  for  the  past  36  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  remind 
the  Members  that  this  Hatch  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1939. 

The  Congress  at  that  time  was  com- 
posed of  262  Democrats;  169  Republi- 
cans in  the  House,  69  Democrats  and  23 
Republicans  in  the  Senate.  It  certainly 
was  not  a  partisan  measure.  It  had  the 
support  at  the  time  of  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  who  recognized  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  Congress  the  abuses  that 
had  developed  in  the  years  preceding  its 
passage.  Let  me  quote  from  a  statement 
made  by  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
onthisbffl: 

It  u  my  beltef  that  Improper  poU^'cal 
practices  can  be  eUmlnated  only  by  the  Im- 
position of  rigid  statutory  regulations  and 
penalUes  by  the  Congreu. 

Be  further  went  on  to  say: 
Jfm^wnaxK^,  in  an>lyiag  to  aU  employees 
of  tbs  IMsral  Oovenunent  (with  a  lew  ex- 
ceptions) the  rules  to  which  the  Civil  Serv-    ' 
ice  employees  have  been  subject  for  many 
years,  this  measure- 
Meaning  the  present  Hatch  Ac^- 
18  In  haimony  wlt|i  tbe  poUqy  that  I  have 
consistently  advocated  during  aU  my  public 
life,  namely,  the  wider  ezteoiion  of  civil 
Service  as  opposed  to  Its  curtalliinnt. 
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Now.  the  Issue  at  that  time  was  open 
poUtleal  abuse  by  a  growing  number  of 
Federal  etaployeee.  Tlie  Hatch  Act  was 
denned  neeeesary  to  i»«teet  Federal  em- 
ployees from,  first,  the  pressme  betavg 
placed  upon  them  and  then  a  second  pro- 
tection that  In  the  eyes  of  some  of 
the  Memben  of  Congress  at  the  time, 
was  a  more  important  protection,  was 
to  protect  them  from  the  political  activ- 
ities being  generated  by  a  growing  num- 
ber of  Fed««l  employees. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  this  in  as 
nonpartisan  fashicm  as  I  can.  I  say  tbls 
to  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  Just  remember,  if  we  pass  this  bfll 
as  it  has  been  brought  to  the  fioor  and 
theoretically  we  unleash  this  power  of 
the  2.8  miUkm  civlUan  emplojrees  pres- 
ently Hatched  under  the  law.  the  first 
potential  i»oMems  are  not  going  to  be 
felt  by  the  people  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  CELAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman ^wintoois  has  expired. 

Mr.  insRWlNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  mysdf  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  potential  po- 
litical problems  wlU  obviously  show  up 
in  Democratic  Party  primaries.  It  was 
that  kind  of  activi^  back  In  1938.  and  In 
1936  and  1934,  that  brought  about  the 
action  by  the  very  stnmgly  Democratic 
Congress  In  Imposing  the  present  Hatch 
Act.  But  I  do  suggest  to  those  of  us  who 
are  really  concerned  with  the  long-range 
implications,  that  those  Members  on  the 
majorl^  side  could  weD  be  creating  a 
monster  that  coold  be  devouring  Musa.. 
That  was  the  real  motivation  for  the 
passage  of  this  Hatch  Act  and  the  situa- 
tion has  not  changed. 

At  that  time  there  were  approximate}' 
900,000  Federal  civilian  onployees.  Today 
there  are  2,800,900  Federal  emploj^ees. 
They  constitute.  If  uncomtroUed,  a  very 
dangerous  p<ditleal  force,  not  always  in 
the  best  Interests  of  Che  taxpayers. 

The  wh^e  purpose  of  the  Hatch  Act 
is  to  Insure  In  the  terms  tA  the  public 
that  the  service  to  be  rendered  by  career 
Federal  onployees  is  absolutely  free  of 
political  considerations.  Tb  be  absohitdy 
free,  they  are  to  be  free  ttam  coercion. 
they  are  to  be  free  from  temptation  to 
use  their  ofBces  for  their  own  or  their 
friends'  political  advancement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  but  let 
me  say  to  sum  It  aU  up  that  this  Is 
basically  a  very  in-tfaned.  a  bad  bfll.  It 
is  bad  polities,  it  is  bad  Government. 

This  Hatch  Act  was  passed  orenrtiehn- 
Ingly  hy  the  Congress  36  years  ago.  It 
desei-ves  to  be  reaffirmed  36  years  later 
by  a  vote  against  this  bfll. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrldd  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARPT). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
I  wish  to  compliment  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clat)  for 
prepcuing  this  bfll,  and  to  comidfment 
my  coHeagues  on  his  committee  forxm- 
senting  It  to  us.  I  think  it  fs  an  excellent 
bill. 

I  recolleet  that  about  35  years  ago  I 
was  a  Government  employee  subject  to 
the  act.  At  ttiat  time  I  was  an  emidoyee 
of  Nelson  Rockxrixer.  who  was  Coor- 
dinator of  Inter-Amerlean  Affairs  under 
a  Democratle  President,  Harry  Trmnaa. 


I  have  always  liked  to  draw  cartoons.  Be- 
sides that.  I  could  nu&e  |2S  a  week  by 
drawing  cartoons  for  a  little  newspaper, 
vrhleh  I  did,  and,  I  must  admit,  they  were 
pretty  polltleal.  But  I  drew  them  mider 
the  pseudonym,  the  Jack  of  Diamonds. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  nobody's 
business  if  I  wanted  to  express  my  views 
in  a  poUtical  campaign  as  long  as  I  was 
not  using  the  influence  of  my  ofBce  to  in- 
fluence the  election.  I  tiiought  it  my  con- 
stitutional right  to  do  so.  But,  I  suppose 
xmder  the  restrictions  of  the  act,  liter- 
ally construed,  an  individutil  employed 
by  the  Government  could  not  so  take  an 
active  part  in  a  poHtlctd  campaign. 

That  particular  restriction  of  the  act 
does  not  use  the  qualification  of  using 
official  authority  or  Infiuence  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  or  affecting 
the  result  of  an  Section.  I  suppose  tixat 
section  about  active  political  partidpa- 
XXom  can  be  construed  as  covering  an  ac- 
tion whidt  is  only  a  personal  expiesslcm 
and  clearly  unrriated  to  one's  action  In 
an  official  capacity.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  the  bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  RorssnoT) . 

Mr.  ROUS8EIX>T.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  Intend  to  offer, 
with  my  colleagae  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Gilman),  several  amendments  which  I 
think  win  help  improve  several  £ueas 
that  I  think  need  clarification.  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  would  re- 
quire a  Federal  employee  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  notify  promptly  the 
agency  where  he  is  employed  of  such 
candidacy. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
prevent  those  w±to  are  candidates  for 
fun-time  deetlve  positions  from,  remain- 
ing, cm  the  Federal  payroS  the  entire 
time  that  they  are  campaigning.  This 
amendment  ulould  require  an  absence 
without  pay  from  their  Jobs  for  90  days 
prior  to  a  primary  election  and  90  days 
prior  to  a  general  election. 

The  reason  I  Intend  to  offer  this 
amendment  Is  beeause,  in  the  private 
sector,  most  people  who  run  for  office — 
especially  Federal  office — are  usually  re- 
quired to  resign  thefr  positions.  Usually, 
this  is  required  by  a  board  of  directors 
and  as  a  general  p^lcy  and/or  expres- 
sion. It  trttly  Is  tiie  ease  In  many  State 
or  city  government  responslbUltles  that 
such  is  necessary. 

Second,  I  wUl  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  make  it  a  fVderal  crime  for 
anyone  to  use  the  threat  of  vMence  or 
economic  sanction  to  coerce  a  Federal 
employee  to  engage  in  poHtical  activity. 

Although  the  penalties  under  my^ 
amendment  are  not  as  severe  as  they  are ''' 
in  other  criminal  actions,  I  beUeve  we 
should  ntake  it  more  clear  we  are  not 
intending  to  ttrferate  the  misuse  of 
coercion  in  any  regard  against  Federal 
employees. 

The  reason  I  think  this  amendment  is 
necessary  Is  that.  In  our  hearlngrs  across 
the  country,  we  did  have  testimony  by 
many  present  Federal  employees  who 
fdt  that  this  was  one  of  the  good  as- 
pects of  the  clvfl  service  acts  that  pre- 
vented any  kind  of  overt  political  activ- 
ity. espedaDy  in  regulatory  agencies; 


and  so  I  felt  that  this  amendment — 
and  I  win  discuss  it  later  hi  more  de- 
tail— would  be  helpf  uL 

My  colleague,  1*e  gentleman  frmn  New 
York  (Mr.  GnjtAH),  wiU  propose  an 
amendment,  which  I  support,  to  insure 
that  any  i>otential  criminal  prosecutions 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  would  not 
be  damaged  or  destroyed  by  broad  grants 
of  immunity  from  prosecution  by  the 
Board  on  Political  Activities. 

So  I  felt  we  should  protect  the  Justice 
Department  for  at  least  the  time  frame 
of  30  days,  to  ask  that  they  be  allowed 
to  approve  of  the  grant  of  Immunity  be- 
fore it  was  given  by  the  Board  to  a 
Federal  employee. 

Another  amendment  that  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gn-HAN)  wiU 
offer,  whi(ai  I  win  support,  win  be  an  at- 
tempt, I  think,  to  make  sure  that  Fed- 
eral employees  are  not  kept  dangling 
under  investigative  procedures  wlilcfa  are 
provided  for  In  this  act.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  would  be  required  to 
complete  an  investigation  of  a  Federal 
employee's  alleged  Ulegal  political  activi- 
ties within  the  90-day  time  frame.  If  any 
additional  time  Is  required,  that  they  ^o 
to  the  board  on  political  activities  for  an 
extension. 

The  reason  I  felt  that  that  was  neces- 
sary was  because  sometimes  imder  pres- 
ent procedures  of  tiie  civil  service,  inves- 
tigations of  all  kinds  could  be  carried 
out  for  loitg  time  periods,  and  I  f^  that 
some  kind  of  a  termination  should  be 
expressed,  hopefully  by  the  wfll  of  Con- 
gress. So  I  will  support,  with  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  GxLirAir) ,  ttUs 
additional  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yWd? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yidd  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  "Ui.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  that  many  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed  In  the  committee  seem 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  merit  and  do  in 
fact  improve  the  bfll. 

However,  I  am  concerned  about  my 
colleague's  amendment  with  regard  to 
the  requirement  for  mandatory  leave 
where  the  individual  feels  and  the  em- 
ployee feris  he  can  properly  perform  the 
duties  s^  give  the  time  to  his  duties 
at  the  same  time  he  may  be  campaign- 
ing for  office. 

Mr.  RODBSELOT.  For  Federal  office? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  For  Federal  office.  I  won- 
der if  my  cofleague  feels  that  such  a 
mandatory  leave  requirement  Is  neces- 
sary in  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  foreclose  the 
opportunity  for  many  employees  to  ac- 
tually operate  under  the  right  which  to 
given  to  them. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  it  did  so.  I  would 
not  frffer  it.  I  at  one  time  ran  for  Con- 
gress after  I  decided  to  resign  from  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  I  do 
not  think  it  puts  the  Federal  employee 
in  that  position  at  aU.  I  think  that  it 
clearly  Is  an  attempt  to  say  that  the 
Federal  taxpayers  wfll  not  be  paying 
salaries  to  Federal  employees  wiio  run 
for  Federal  offices,  at  least  for  a  ttane 
frame  of  90  days,  in  either  a  primary  or 
a  general  election. 
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Ibe  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  Ume  of  the 
gtPtlWMn  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
BBbor)  iMM  expired. 

Mr.  BODBBBLOT.  Mr.  fgwdH«i^«  i 
yldd  noMif  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Qkalnnao,  aa  the  gentlanaa 
knofwi,  in  most  caaes  the  provisions  for 
lesfe  and  ibe  accumulation  <a  annual 
leave  are  fairly  iiii^«»Y'"f^  in  the  case 
of  most  Fednal  ooidt^ees.  and  we  have 
made  it  riwnlMn  under  my  amendment 
for  »  Vederal  employee  to  use  part  of 
that  time  with  the  utilisation  of  his  an- 
nual leave. 

TbB  reason  this  was  done  is  this:  In 
the  ovembdming  majority  of  instances 
in  the  private  sector,  those  who  would 
nm  for  the  Senate,  House,  or  for  other 
IWeral  offices  would  be  required  to  take 
a  leave  of  absence  from  duties  by  the 
boards  of  directors  of  most  companies. 
It  bentmifs  extremely  difficult  for  Indl- 
viduals  to  oarxy  out  their  total  respon- 
sibilitka  on  a  full-time  basis. 

As  both  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri aad  I  know,  as  Members  who  have 
campaigned  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaMves,  it  really  is  ahnost  a  full-time 
acttvtty  today  undo:  the  circumstancea  to 
oampaign  fier  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  for  the  XJB.  Senate,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  for  90  days  prior  to  the  primary 
and  90  days  prior  to  the  general  elao- 
ttOQ.  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
should  provide  that  kind  at  equity. 

Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
mlmitse  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Texas 
(MLJbaasK). 

Ma.  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  arguments  we  bave  beard  in  oppoei- 
tioa  to  tUs  Ull  is  that  by  r*r«ai^  lifting 
the  ban  on  political  activities  by  JPMeial 
emjdoyees,  we  are  providing-  a  means 
wbaetay  empkiyees  may  be  the  targets 
of  subtle  coercion  by  supoiors.  Only  total 
prohfcitlwi  from  ^aigngtng  ia  political  ac- 
tivities wlU  adegqatdy  shield  employees 
from  coercion,  it  i»  said.  I  believe  that 
argument  is  an  attempt  to  confuse,  and 
notfalBgmon^ 

Tbe  bill  before  us,  the  Federal  Em- 
Pteyeee  Political  Activities  Act  of  1975. 
iwovldes  stronger  controls  over  coercion 
thsln  current  law.  If  we  were  debating  a 
bill  which  merdy  lifted  the  ban  on  polit- 
ical acttvtties  without  adding  any  con- 
troiSk  then  the  argoment  of  some  of  my 
ooOeagues  might  be  persuasive.  But  the 
the  Mn  totally  revises  the  broad,  vague 
language  found  in  current  law  into  a  sys- 
tem o(  tight,  Interlocking  controls  to  pro- 
tect Adeial  empkorees  against  coercion. 

The  Un  expands  the  Investigatory 
powers  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  Investigate  complaints  of  coercion  and 
to  conduct  its  own  investigations.  Tlie 
Commission  need  not  wait  for  a  com- 
plaint to  be  filed.  It  may,  and  it  is  di- 
rected by  the  committee,  to  take  all 
st»8  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  pro- 
hlfaltlfms  are  observed  by  employees. 

The  bm  estabBshes  for  Uie  first  time 
an  independent  adjudicatory  agency 
the  Board  on  PoUtioal  Activities  of  FM- 
eral  Employees.  Should  the  Civil  Service 
Oommlsslon.  after  mvestigaticQ,  uncover 
vIoIalloQs  of  the  Act.  the  bni  requiies 
the  Onmmlssioo  to  submit  its  findings  in 
detail  to  Ibe  BoMd. 

The  bin  authorlaes  the  Board  to  issue 
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order  deposition,  and  compel 

testteony  of  aa  enplfloreei 

Ibe  bin  mtyvldes  fibat  decisions  of  the 
BoMd  are  revlevable  by  the  courts,  n^ 
pitwfliiiwi  Is  neeasaary  to  aasure  com- 
pleto  adherence  to  due  process. 

The  bin  authorises  the  Board  to  order 
petialties  against  employees  foimd  to 
have  violated  the  act  A  broad  range  of 
dJscinHnary  acticms  are  set  out  in  the 
bin.  Should  the  Board  order  disciidinary 
action,  the  Board  must  notify  the  Com- 
mlsskm.  the  emidoyee.  and  the  employ- 
ee's agency  of  the  decision.  The  agency 
is  required  to  r^Dort  back  to  the  Board 
the  measures  it  has  talcen  to  implement 
the  penalties  ordo^. 

Hie  bm  provides  stringent  reporting 
requirements  on  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Each  year  the  Commission  must 
sulunit  to  the  Congress  a  rqwrt  detailing 
the  investigations  it  has  undertakoi.  the 
name  and  tiUe  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved, the  amount  of  money  cacpended 
in  its  educational  programs,  and  an  eval- 
uation of  its  educational  program. 

None  of  these  proviskms  are  in  cur- 
rent law.  They  are  aU  new.  They  are 
more  than  sufficient  for  protecting  Fed- 
eral employees  from  coercion,  overt  or 
subtle. 

Mr.  DERWIN8KL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Knranss) . 

Mr.  KIMSMBSS.  lilr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DsRwnrsKi),  for  yielding 
this  time. 

I  have  a  couple  of  xmcertaicties  that 
have  occurred  to  me  in  looking  at  the 
biU  which  do  not  seem  to  be  answered 
within  those  four  caroKn, 

]por  one  thing,  in  the  definitkm  of  an 
"employee"  covered  by  the  biU  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  competlttve  service,  but 
the  term  is  not  capitalised,  nm-  is  there 
a  reference  to  a  place  where  "competitive 
servtce"  is  defined. 

The  question  then  arises.  Does  "em- 
ployee" include  pecwle  who  work  for  or 
in  ind^iendent  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  and  does  it  include  em- 
ployees y^bo  work  in  the  togislative 
branch  or  In  the  Judkdal  branch? 

If  we  are  talking  about  an  tmviastit  at 
the  level  of  someone  who  works  In  the 
maintenance  of  buildings,  that  would  be 
one  thing.  However,  let  us  say  that  some- 
one in  the  Supreme  Court,  who  is  at  a 
higher  level,  may  have  particularly  in- 
teresting or  important  infonnatlon  of  a 
political  nature  to  deal  with  in  his  work. 
I  would  think  the  consideration  would 
be  rather  different  as  to  whether  such 
an  employee  should  or  should  not  be 
included  in  the  coverage  of  the  act. 

With  respect  to  independent  agencies, 
such  as  the  TVA,  it  seems  imclear  as  to 
whether  employees  there  are  included 
as  I  believe  they  are  gnder  the  Hatch 
Act  at  the  present  time;  and  if  so,  there 
is  the  matter  of  equities  for  some  Gov- 
ernment employees  as  compared  to 
others.  I  would  certainly  be  interested  ia 
an  explication  of  that. 

We  have  the  situation  of  a  gentieman 
who  worlcs  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Wdfare,  who  is  a  regis- 
tered lobbyist  before  this  Congress  on 
matters  of  gun  control  legislation.  I  have 


looked  into  the  questkm  of  when  he  does 
his  lobbying,  whether  on  the  taxpayers' 
time  or  on  somebody  dee's  time,  and 
that  is  not  entb»ly  clear  yet  to  me 
However,  he  is  registered  as  a  lobbyist 
Under  the  biU  that  we  have  before  us 
I  am  assuming  that  poUtical  activity 
might  Include  lobbying  because  "poUttcal 
activity"  is  not  defined. 

I  commend  those  who  have  worked 
on  the  bin  for  thebr  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  nonetheless,  the  blU  leaves  a  lot 
of  imanswered  basic  questions.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  "political  activity"  term 
there  could  be  Included  within  the  defini- 
tion the  general  concept  of  lobbying,  at- 
tempting to  affect  the  outcome  of  legis- 
lative considerations;  but  what  about 
that  concept  of  lobbying  which  is  trsring 
to  affect  the  outcome  of  administrative 
determinations  or  decisions  on  policy 
matters? 

This  is  a  problem  with  which  we  are 
struggling  in  terms  of  the  Lobbying  Act 
that  is  before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary at  the  present  time.  Are  those 
poUtical  activiUes?  llie  biU  does  not 
make  that  at  all  clear. 

The  gentieman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Clay)  ,  in  reqwndlng  to  an  earUer  ques- 
tion, indicated  that  anything  goes  tiiat  is 
not  prohibited,  in  effect  Therefore.  I 
think  we  have  a  biU  that  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  may  be  far  broader  in  its 
scope  than  we  really  intend  at  tills  point. 

On  page  6  of  the  biU  there  is  a  prob- 
lem with  the  definition  or  definitional  as- 
pect of  the  exclusion  of  pecwle  who  work 
for  the  White  House,  it  seems.  Suppose 
someone  works  for  the  White  House  or 
is  paid  from  the  appropriaticm  t<x  the 
White  House  office,  as  referred  to  on  page 
7,  but  outside  of  those  activities,  also 
lobbies  before  this  Congress  or  does  other 
work  which  would  appear  to  be  of  an 
Improper  nature,  if  outside  the  scope  of 
his  official  duties,  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  administrative  decisions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  do  have  to 
consider  ^d  to  deal  with  questions  of  this 
natiu-e  before  undertaking  to  support 
and  approve  a  MU  such  as  HJt^  8617. 

For  those  reasons,  I  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  CUlY.  Mr.  caialrman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  MomA). 

Mr.  MINFTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR.  8617,  the  Fedeml  Em- 
ployees' Political  Activities  Act  of  1976 

That  this  biU  is  important  I  believe 
we  can  aU  agree.  It  is  Important  because 
it  would  remove  the  vagueness  of  over 
3,000  administrative  determinations  on 
the  political  rights  of  Federal  employees 
and  the  unconscionable  abridgement  of 
their  freedoms  of  speech  and  associa- 
tion— both  of  which  have  prevailed  since 
enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act  in  1939. 

The  measure  now  before  us  is  the  pro- 
duct of  counUess  hours  of  hard  and 
gruelling  work  by  the  subcommittee,  and 
represents  the  recommendations  made 
by  witnesses  during  nationwide  hearings 
held  by  the  Employee  Political  Rights 
and  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee. 

By  providing  tighter  employee  protec- 
tion against  coercion  than  existing  law, 
by  differentiating  between  voluntary  and 
hivoluntary  p<dltical  activity,  by  pro- 
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hlbltlng  political  activity  which  even  ap- 
pears to  mterf ere  with  the  effectiveness 
of  good  government  and  by  mandating 
the  fair  and  impartial  enforcement  of 
Its  provisions  through  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  board  and  the  clear 
delineation  of  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial functions,  HJl.  8617  strikes  a  care- 
ful and  workable  balance  between  mean- 
ingful political  participation  by  Fed- 
eral employees  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
civil  service. 

.  That  these  amendments  to  the  Hatch 
Act  are  now  needed,  should  also  be  ob- 
vious. 

Wlien  a  recent  Cadell  Hart  survey  in- 
dicates that  only  34  percent  of  the  people 
who  voted  in  the  November  1974,  elec- 
tions believed  that  their  vote  woiUd  make 
a  difference,  we  must  seriously  confront 
the  question  of  whether  we  can  continue 
to  politically  Isolate  2.8  million  people 
just  because  they  are  Federal  employees. 

And,  we  must  respond  to  that  ques- 
tion by  passing  H.R.  8617. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  * 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Quoe)  who,  in  view  of  his 
constituency,  has  a  very  special  and 
knowledgeable  Interest  in  this  mattCT. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  next  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  VlrgiiUa,  more  civil 
servants  reside  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict than  in  any  other. 

My  district,  therefore,  has  one  of  the 
largest  stakes  in  H.R.  8617,  a  bill  that 
would  broadly  liberalize  the  provisions  of 
the  Hatch  Act 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  and  wiU  be 
offering  several  amendments  which  I 
hope  can  be  adopted,  if  it  is  going  to  pass. 
In  order  to  make  it  less  objectionable. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  very  honesUy 
that  I  cannot  really  figure  this  one  out. 
My  colleagues  here  on  the  floor  are  fond 
of  balking  at  requests  for  my  district 
saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  affluent 
and  powerfid  because  of  all  the  many 
fine  Federal  agencies  that  are  located 
there. 

So  I  would  like  to  know  what  I  have 
done  right  this  time  because  I  want  to 
know  why  they  are  going  to  hand  me  a 
bill  which  will  inevitably  make  the 
Maryland  Eighth  Congressional  District 
one  of  the  most  poweiful  in  the  Nation. 

One  has  only  to  flip  through  the  Con- 
gressional Directory  to  see  that  a  great 
number  of  agency  and  department  heads 
reside  in  my  district.  Under  H.R.  8617 
the  civil  servants  will  no  longer  be  pro- 
hibited from  nmnlng  for  partisan  elec- 
tive public  olBces  or  from  managing  par- 
tisan campaigns. 

In  short  the  civil  service  is  going  to  be 
pervaded  with  a  "voluntary  sense"  of 
pleasing  superior  and  fellow  colleagues 
who  are  running  for  partisan  public  office 
by  making  the  agency  or  department  a 
friend  of  Montgomery  County.  This  could 
easily  be  done  without  violating  the  pro- 
hibitions set  forth  in  H.R.  8617. 

Let  us  take  the  administrative  law 
judges  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Eight  out  of  10  of  than.  Including  the 
chief  judge,  reside  in  my  district.  Should 
any  one  of  these  men  or  their  staff  run 
lor  partisan  office  in  the  county,  there  is 


no  telling  in  what  ways  antitrust  suits  or 
consumer  protection  cases  inv(dvlng  the 
district  might  be  colored.  Perbaps  it  is 
only  a  promotion-hungry  staff  member 
who  perceives  the  facts  in  the  case  in 
such  a  way  as  to  please  his  boss'  poten- 
tial constituency. 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  CThahman  of 
the  Vetercuis  Appeals  Board  who  also  re- 
sides in  my  district.  The  Chairman  is  re- 
sponsible for  some  30,000  decisions  per 
year,  of  which  100  or  so  are  pending  in 
my  district  at  any  one  time.  How  would 
this  affect  the  substantiating  evidence 
gathered  by  his  staff,  knowing  that  he  is 
ruiming  for  county  executive  in  the  dis- 
trict? 

This  is  the  biggest  boon  for  Mont- 
gomery County  in  all  my  yeai-s  in  Con- 
gress. 

All  kidding  aside.  Federal  employees 
do  not  want  to  be  "unHatched."  The  rank 
and  file  members  of  the  civil  service 
have  a  strong  sense  of  professionalism 
about  their  jobs,  and  they  do  not  want 
that  pride  encroached  upon  by  those 
hard-to -refuse  requests  which  will  in- 
evitably ensue  once  the  present  prohibi- 
tions are  lifted. 

It  is  only  a  small  but  very  vocal  group 
of  leaders  who  wish  to  allow  broad  par- 
ticipation by  Federal  employees  in  parti- 
san politics. 

Furthermore,  the  safeguards  in  this 
biU  to  inhibit  abuse  of  official  authority 
for  partisan  political  purposes  are  not 
adequate.  Proponents  of  the  bill  are  fond 
of  telling  us  not  to  worry,  that  the  rights 
of  civil  servants  will  be  protected  by  a 
Board  on  Pc^Ucal  Activities  which  will 
promptly  adjudicate  violations.  I  sub- 
mit that  adjudicating  instances  of  in- 
direct or  subtie  coercion  is  like  trying 
to  put  one's  fingers  on  a  greasy  marble. 

The  fact  is  that  Federal  employees  en- 
joy a  number  of  freedoms  to  participate 
in  the  dective  process,  all  of  which  are 
listed  in  the  Federal  Employees  Political 
Participating  Manual  which  all  the  civil 
servants  have  ready  access  to. 

In  the  name  of  "second-class  citi- 
zenry," proponents  of  the  bill  seek  not  a 
modification  of  the  present  prohibitions 
bat  a  situation  where  anythhig  goes.  At 
the  same  time  they  stress  that  retention 
of  the  merit  system  is  crucial  to  the  sur- 
vival of  a  nonpartisan  civil  service.  This 
is  just  like  being  just  a  littie  pregnant. 
One  really  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Most  importantly,  the  Members'  con- 
stituents and  mine  are  fed  up  with  parti- 
san politics  interfering  with  the  admin- 
istration of  good  government.  How  Is  this 
going  to  be  improved  when  an  IRS  agent 
investigating  tax  fraud  in  the  district  is 
also  soliciting  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  same  community  in  order  to  run 
for  Congress? 

■Hie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentieman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Is  this  really  the  time  to 
open  the  fioodgates  to  all-out  politicking 
by  Federal  employees?  The  answer,  judg- 
ing from  the  telegrams  I  received  this 
morning,  is  "No."  I  have  one  telegram 
here  from  an  outstanding  organization, 
a  large  civil  service  organization,  the  Na- 


tional Federation  of  Federal  Employees, 
that  is  oppc»ed.  And  I  should  like  to  read 
Just  a  couple  of  excerpts  fr(»n  a  tele- 
gram from  the  National  (Tivil  Service 
League,  TtUch  has  been  the  watchdog  of 
the  merit  system  since  1883  when  it  was 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  the  orig- 
inal Pendleton  Act.  They  say: 

We  opposed  HJi.  3000  and  and  HJt.  8617 
little  Improved.  It  goes  much  too  far  In  un- 
leashing Federal  employees  for  partisan  ac- 
tivities which  would  vindermlne  the  Integrity 
of  the  merit  system  and  could  lead  to  a  re- 
birth of  many  of  the  aspects  of  the  old 
spoils  system.  The  League,  the  American  So- 
ciety for  PubUc  Administration,  and  other 
responsible  groups  with  memberships  well 
over  30,000  are  now  reviewing  present  Hatch 
Act  restrictions  to  suggest  revisions  at  a  later 
date.  National  Civil  Service  Leaguf  strongly 
urges  the  Congress  not  to  change  iflatch  Act 
at  this  time. 

It  is  signed  by  Mrs.  Kathryn  H.  Stone, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  nimois 
(Mr.  MncvA). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  heart 
of  the  issue  which  Congress  must  decide 
is  what  restrictions,  if  any,  on  political 
activity  by  public  employees  ought  to  be 
retained. 

What  is  the  appropriate^tandard  we 
should  employ  in  reaching  that  fimda- 
mental  poUcy  decision?  It  seems  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  we  are  talking 
about  stripping  people  of  their  freedom 
to  participate  in  the  political  proceas,  any 
proposed  restrictions  must  be  supported 
by  a  rational  connection  between  the 
nature  of  the  restriction  Imposed  and  a 
preeminent  national  interest  which  will 
clearly  be  threatened  otherwise. 

In  the  c(Mitext  of  the  Hatch  Act,  it 
seem.s  to  me  that  there  are  commonly 
three  interests  cited  which  the  Hatch  Act 
restrictions  are  presumed  to  protect.  The 
Interests  of  the  public  employees,  who 
must  be  protected  against  political  pres- 
sures: the  interests  of  the  public  in  a 
professional  civil  service  system  in  which 
employment  decisions  are  based  on  mer- 
it not  on  political  regard:  and  third,  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  Integrity  of 
Oovemment  services  which  ought  to  be 
provided  eqiudly  to  all  citizens  regardless 
of  their  politics. 

If  we  are  to  legislate  rationally  and 
fairly,  we  ought  to  hold  each  of  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  on  political  freedom 
up  against  these  three  agreed  Interests 
to  see  if  restricting  the  political  freedom 
of  public  employees  will  in  each  instance 
result  in  greater  protection  of  one  or 
more  of  these  agreed  interests.  If  a  pro- 
posed restriction  fails  this  test,  it  is  not 
justified  and  ought  not  be  imposed  by 
Congress. 

The  restrictions  against  coercion  and 
abuse  of  office  which  are  contained  in 
the  present  law  clearly  pass  the  test 
They  are  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
all  t^ee  interests — the  employees  them- 
selves, the  Integrity  of  the  merit  civil 
service,  and  the  imi>artial  availablUty  of 
Oovemment  services  to  the  putdlc.  AU 
three  of  the  bills  before  the  c<unmlttee 
retain  and  strengthen  those  justified 
restrictions. 

When  we  move  to  the  area  of  vidun- 
tary  political  activity,  It  becomes  much 
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more  dUBeuIt  to  Justify  restrictioiu.  Tbe 
ptmeat  statute  Is  obviously  i«H<»f»»«tfHi» 
on  this  score.  Bow  can  it  possibly  be 
neceMBiy  for  tbe  protection  of  the  em- 
phvee  or  the  pubUe  to  prohibit  an  ae- 
cflimtant  or  a  secretary  who  happens 
to  woik  at  HEW  rather  than  at  IBM  from 
spending  his  or  her  time  after  work 
passing  out  bumper  stickers  for  the  can- 
didate of  his  or  her  choice? 

These  kinds  of  restrictions  on  political 
invaJwuMiU  cannot  be  Justified  on  any 
of  the  three  grounds  set  out  earlier. 

Tliey  do  not  serre  to  protect  the  em- 
ployee, since  these  are  voluntary  activi- 
ties which  he  need  not  engage  In  If  he 
does  not  happen  to  be  Interested  In  poli- 
tics, which  undoubtedly  would  be  the 
ease  with  the  large  majority  of  public 
empkyees  Just  as  Is  true  of  private  em- 
ployees. Whatever  danger  there  may  be 
of  coercioo  by  superiors  Is  more  properly 
handled  by  specific  prohttiitions  against 
such  coercion,  as  the  present  law  now 
contains  and  as  aU  three  bills  before 
the  committee  would  continue. 

niese  restrictions  do  not  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  dvU  service 
merit  vstem.  it  is  logically  bMwnslstent 
to  oiggast  that  civil  service  Jobs  would 
be  doled  out  as  political  rewards  without 
the  Batch  Act,  for  the  Hatch  Act  only 
applies  once  the  taidivldual  is  hired 
T^oe  is  nothing  in  the  present  law  to 
prevent  Qovemment  agencies  from  us- 
ing Government  Jobs  as  patronage,  ex- 
cept the  civil  service  merit  system  which 
wouU  continue  regardless  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  Ubst  importantly,  the  clvU  service 
•yetem  protects  the  emptoyee  from  polit- 
ical firing  onoe  he  Is  hired,  precluding 
any  unstated  pressure  on  employees  to 
engage  in  political  activity  if  the  Hatch 
Act  restrictions  were  lifted. 

The  third  test  proves  negaUve  as  weH 
lUsase  of  olBoe  to  infiumee  voters  would 
continue  to  be  prohibited  irrespective  of 
what  kinds  of  political  activity  are  per- 
mitted dnttaig  nonwocUng  hours. 

Jxi  framing  Irglslattfln  which  restricts 
the  polltleal  freedom  of  puuie  employeee 
In  the  tntfreels  of  fajmess  and  of  reapon- 
Hlde  ffMreise  of  em  legidattve  power  ^ 
should  cmdoy  the  narrowest  spedflcity 
neeesaary  to  do  the  Job.  But  I  also  leoog- 
nise,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  to  be  real- 
istic. 

UnauestionaUy  there  are  some  risks 
in  rsmovlng  virtoally  aU  restrietione  on 
potttlGal  aettvity  by  pabUc  employees.  We 
iiMHdd  provide  as  much  protection  as 
we  can  against  eoereiou  and  abuse  of 
offloe.  We  ouilit  not  only  to  retain  those 
pcwislans  of  the  Hatch  Aet  which  deal 
witti  eoerdon  and  undue  inflnence.  but 
we  also  outfit,  to  strengthen  tiiem.  This 
bin  does  that. 

One  of  the  most  serious  weaknesses  of 
the  BTwinl  Batch  Aet  is  its  potential  for 
enforcement  even  poUticiaed 
A  case  in  point  was  de- 
bj  Fbilip  ehandler,  a  writer  for 
the  KvcniBg  Star,  m  an  article  in  1973  he 
pointed  out  the  taieanslBtent  enftxccment 
ertho  criBlnai  prevlslaDs  coneerning  se- 
"-— OB  of  poiitleal  eontribuUons  in  two 
In  the  first  ease,  involving  im- 
aoUdtation  by  National  Ouard 
In  Kerth  Carolina,  the  Civil 
referred  the 
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to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecutitm 
and  criminal  action  was  taken.  But  in  a 
rabsequent  case  involving  solicitation  by 
GSA  oflleials  f w  a  Rqniblican  political 
aftair,  no  prosecution  was  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

•nils  bill  is  truly  reform— it  enhances 
the  franchise  and  that  really  is  the  best 
protection  for  both  to  Fedo-al  employees 
and  the  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  are  many  Members  of  this  House 
who  have  greater  reason  to  be  hostile  to 
patronage  than  I  do.  I  fought  my  way 
Into  the  Democratic  Party  of  minols  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  against  the  patron- 
age apparatus.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
continue  to  fuss  with  it  over  the  years. 
I  do  not  like  patronage.  I  nevo*  have. 
But  I  do  not  think  opposition  to  this  bill 
has  anything  to  do  with  patrxmage.  As  I 
have  listened  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DnwnrsKi) ,  I  have  to  say  with  all  due 
deference  I  disagree.  The  Hatch  Act  so 
protects  the  Federal  employees  that  we 
have  protected  them  right  out  of  their 
rights. 

We  started  out  with  a  very  narrow 
franchise  in  this  country.  A  voter  was 
required  to  be  white,  male,  a  landowner, 
and  over  21  years  of  age.  Over  the  years 
we  have  enhanced  that  franchise. 

We  have,  after  protecting  women  for 
so  many  years,  finally  allowed  them  to 
vote. 

We  have,  aft«:  protecting  blacks  for 
so  many  years,  finally  allowed  them  to 
vote.  We  have,  after  protecting  the  18- 
year-<MB  for  so  many  years,  finally  al- 
lowed them  to  vote. 

We  have,  after  protecting  the  non- 
property  owners  for  so  many  years, 
finally  allowed  them  to  vote. 

But  in  each  instance  the  same  fear 
was  raised,  that  somfAow  by  universal- 
izing the  franchise  we  were  going  to  cre- 
ate a  monster,  we  were  going  to  create 
some  Und  of  tiger  that  will  get  out  of 
control.  I  must  confess  that  sometimes 
the  fruits  of  democracy  are  frightening 
to  behold  but  compared  to  the  alterna- 
tive I  would  like  to  stay  with  democHM^. 
We  are  talking  about  a  large  group 
of  American  citizens  who  are  made  sec- 
ond-class dtlaens  out  of  a  zeal  to  protect 
them.  I  think  we  ought  to  rededicate 
and  redirect  and  redlstrfimte  that  zeaL 
I  am  for  this  biU  because  It  continues 
the  real  protections  but  it  also  reoog- 
nlxes  that  with  the  passage  of  time  and 
with  the  incrustations  of  all  the  regu- 
lations that  have  been  adopted,  we  have 
allowed  a  situatfam  to  develop  here  where 
a  great  many  peoi^  are  denied  some 
part  of  the  franchise.  The  time  has  come 
to  enhance  the  franchise  for  those 
people. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  Uie  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chabrman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  SruoR). 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  the 
nilDols  background  with  the  gentleman 
from  minois  (Mr.  MIkva)  and  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dnwnr- 
ssz)  and  the  gentleman  from  nUnoto 
(Mr.  Htob).  All  four  of  us  served  in  the 
nunois  General  Assembly  together. 


I  was  one  of  those  who  voted— and 
voted  pretty  consistently— for  bills  that 
would  have  stopped  the  abuse*  of  ttie 
patronage  system  in  the  State  of  ilUnetB 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  now  has  before  us 
is  (me  that  has  a  middle  ground,  that 
grants  certain,  employees  some  fimda- 
mental  rights  that  court  dedstons  ought 
to  be  giving  them  but  which  have  not 
been  given  them.  8o  we  have  here  the 
opportunity  today  to  do  that 

The  distinguished  gentieman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Guns) ,  for  whom  1  have 
high  regard,  mentioned  that  this  bill  will 
"unHatch"  the  Federal  employees.  I  do 
not  think  it  does  that  at  aU.  It  mahitains 
the  present  protections  for  Federal  em- 
ployees but  says  Federal  employees  can 
portidpfite  in  our  iHrocess. 

My  belief  is  that  we  are  going  to  be 
richa:  for  that  participation.  We  as- 
sume that  many  of  the  talented  of  our 
Nation  enter  the  Federal  service.  That  is 
certainly  what  we  want  to  encourage.  If 
many  of  the  most  talented  of  our  Na- 
tion enter  Federal  service,  do  we  want 
to  say  that  our  political  processes  are 
denied  these  taloits?  I  do  not  thini^  we 
want  to  make  that  assertion.  I  think  it 
is  unsoimd  and  unwise,  in  addltfam,  to 
not  adequately  protecting  the  rights  of 
those  who  serve  in  the  Federal  dvil 
service. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  bill.  I 
think  It  is  a  reasonable  middle  groimd. 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  genUewoman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mrs.  ScmoKBSH) . 

Mrs.  SCmROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Hatch  Act  was  enacted  in  1939  princi- 
pally in  order  to  protect  Federal  em- 
ployees against  eoerdon  to  participate 
in  political  activities. 

At  a  time  when  the  competitive  merit 
system  was  Just  b^lnning,  this  type  of 
political  exploitation  of  Government 
workers  resulting  in  a  "spoils  system," 
was  perhaps  a  potential  danger.  I  say 
"potential  danger"  because,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, no  substantiated  charge  of  such 
political  coercion  wtu  made  dther  in 
1939  or  this  year  during  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  the  legislation  before  us 
today. 

In  any  case,  the  competitive  merit  sys- 
tem has  grown  in  strength  and  infliience 
imtU  now  in  1975.  fully  70  pncent  of 
Federal  employees  are  under  Its  protec- 
tion. 

Hie  system,  then,  is  much  less  sus- 
ceptible to  political  pressure  now  than 
when  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed.  Never- 
theless, HJR.  8617  adds  to  and  strength- 
ens the  features  of  the  Hatch  Act  which 
protect  enployees  against  coercion  by 
spelUng  out  for  the  first  time  exactly 
what  practices  ate  prohibited. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  allegations 
that  HB.  8617  would  tamper  with  the 
merit  systdn  are  supportable. 

Over  the  years  the  Hatch  Act  has  dis- 
enfranchised mintmnif  of  Amcvlcans  from 
one  of  our  most  precious  rights — the 
abiUty  to  paitidpate  fully  in  its  electoral 
process.  In  fact,  because  It  is  so  vague, 
the  Hatch  Act  has  cowered  some  VMeral 
emplayees  into  not  doiiw  tiiinai  that  are 
totally  permissible — such  as  Mgniag  their 
letters  to  their  elected  representatives  hi 
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Congress.  As  someone  who  comes  from 
an  area  with  more  than  25.000  Federal 
employees,  this  problooi  hits  lumie. 

It  Is  now  time  to  bring  back  the  first 
amendment  for  Federal  employees,  lliere 
Is  no  reason  why  2.8  million  Americans 
who  haiwen  to  be  Federal  onployees 
should  not  be  able  to  become  involved 
in  political  activities  as  long  as  it  does 
not  Interiere  with  their  duties  as  Federal 
employees.  HJl.  8617  would  restore  this 
basic  right  to  Federal  employees. 

Let  me  sum  up  by  maldng  a  statement 
which  I  think  describes  the  present  sta- 
tus of  the  Hatch  Act.  It  was  passed  in 
order  to  protect  Federal  employees  from 
politicians.  It  has  been  retained  in  order 
to  protect  the  politicians  from  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Cliairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  dialrman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
having  broutfit  this  biU  to  the  fioor.  It 
was  a  piece  of  legislation  that  originally, 
in  more  basic  form — and  it  is  far  better 
today  than  it  vras  vrben  it  was  first  In- 
troduced— was  first  before  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  which  lost  the 
jurisdiction,  and  fortunately  lost  the  Ju- 
risdiction, to  a  committee  that  was  sup- 
portive of  this  legislation  and  has  carried 
it  to  a  iwlnt  where  we  hope  today  to  see 
it  enacted  into  law. 

The  reason  I  stand  in  the  well  before 
the  Members  supporting  the  legislation 
and  commending  the  gentieman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Clat)  chairing  the  sub- 
committee is  that  I  feel  very  strons^ 
about  this  legislation,  lliere  are  about 
100,000  Federal  employees  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  There  are  several  million  in 
the  coimtry.  To  deny  them  first-class 
citizenship  really  is  an  outrage.  First- 
class  citizenship  Includes  the  right  to  full 
participation  in  our  political  processes. 

I  know,  having  spoken  to  some  people 
who  were  not  suinwrttve  of  the  legldft- 
tion  orlglnaUy,  but  who  I  think  are  to- 
day, that  one  of  the  arguments  offered 
Is:  "Well,  you  know,  if  we  have  this  kind 
of  legislation  everyone  in  the  Postal 
Service  might  nm  against  every  Membdr 
of  CongrMs,  and  after  all,  they  have  di- 
rect contact  with  the  voters." 

I  think  most  people  today  would  agree 
that  if  they  wanted  to  do  that,  that  is 
their  right,  but  surely  that  would  not  be 
the  sltuatkm.  But  it  Is  not  a  legitimate 
consideration  as  to  viieUier  someone 
runs  or  does  not  nm  against  a  Member 
of  either  body.  The  basic  reason  for  pass- 
ing this  bill  is  that  it  will  provide  first- 
class  citizenship  for  all  our  people,  now 
denied  our  Federal  employees. 

We  rectified  the  situation  .last  year 
vis-a-vls  municipal  and  State  employees, 
some  of  whom  were  covered  by  the  Hatch 
Act,  and  they  were  taken  out  from  under 
its  coverage  so  that  they  now  are  first- 
class  citizens  in  the  sense  I  outlined.  I 
think  we  should  extend  that  principle  to 
our  Federal  employees  as  well. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  extremely 
Pleased  that  HJl.  8617,  legislation  which 
I  am  cosponsoring  to  remove  political  re- 
strictions against  Federal  emplc^ees  un- 
der the  Hatch  Act,  is  before  tiie  House 


today  to  be  voted  upon.  I  would  like  to 
agidn  commend  our  colleague.  Bill  Clat, 
of  Mlnourl.  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Bmjdoyee  Political  RiiAiti, 
for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill, 
the  Federal  Employees  Political  Activi- 
ties Act  of  1975,  to  the  floor.  More  details 
are: 

In  January  1973,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  restore  the  political  rights  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  employees  while 
still  protecting  them  at  work  from  fi- 
nancial solicitation  and  other  political 
harassment.  A  provision  of  last  year's 
campaign  reform  bill — the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  Amendment  of  1974, 
Public  Law  93-443 — ^removes  most  Hatch 
Act  restrictions  against  State  and  local 
employees.  As  of  January  1,  1975,  the 
nearly  3  million  State  and  local  en- 
ployees can  serve  as  officers  of  political 
parties  and  as  delegates  to  the  national 
conventions,  can  solicit  votes  on  behalf 
of  candidates,  and  so  on  down  the  long 
list  of  previously  prohibited  endeavors 
under  the  Hatch  Act's  dictum  of  "no  ac- 
tive participation  in  political  manage- 
ment or  in  political  campaigns."  The  re- 
strictions against  coercion  of  fellow  em- 
ployees, sollcltati(Hi  of  fimds  on  the  Job, 
or  any  other  abuse  of  official  authority 
to  influence  elections  remain  in  force,  as 
they  should. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  last  year,  which 
drafted  the  campaign  reform  bill,  I  was 
pleased  to  support  and  assist  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  provision. 

I  withheld  from  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  include  Federal  employees  as 
well  in  order  to  assure  the  suloption  of 
the  State  and  local  provision.  It  was  then 
and  is  now  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  also  restore  the  political  rights  of 
Federal  employees. 

According  to  the  Library  of  C<»igress 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Federal  Expenditures,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 2.8  million  Federal  civil 
servants  and  postal  employees  in  the 
Utalted  States  today.  The  District  of 
Columbia  and  seven  States — California, 
Illinois,  Maryland,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas,  and  Virginia— each  have 
more  than  100,000  Federal  employees. 
New  York  City  alone  has  over  98,000. 
EUnce  1939,  tiiese  Government  employees 
have  been  largely  prohibited  from  par- 
ticipating actively  in  partisan  political 
activities  by  the  Hatch  Act. 

These  2,800,000  Federal  employees  are 
no  less  deserving  of  equal  rights  under 
the  law  than  are  State,  locaJ,  and  private 
sector  employees.  Congress  should  clear 
up  the  obvious  discrimination  and  in- 
consistency in  the  law. 

It  is  high  time  that  Federal  employees 
are  considered  old  enough  and  intelligent 
enough  to  participate  fully  in  the  process 
of  elections.  This  country  has  no  right  to 
make  its  public  employees  second-class 
citizens.  But  the  Hatch  Act,  by  limiting 
their  political  activities,  has  effectively 
put  than  Into  that  category.  The  nature 
and  scope  of  activities  prohibited,  as 
well  as  the  sheer  numbers  of  persons  af- 
fected by  these  restrictions,  have  led 
various  commentators  to  criticize  the 
Hatch  Act  as  being  at  variance  with  the 
flrst  amendment  guarantee  of  freedom 


of  political  expi*ession  and  the  American 
commitment  to  partidpatory  democracy. 

The  constitutionalitgr  of  the  Hatch  Act 
has  been  challenged  In  the  Judicial  arena. 
In  July  1972,  the  n.8.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia — ^National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  C^arriers  against  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission — ruled  that  the 
Hatch  Act  is  "constitutionaUy  vague" 
and  has  a  "chilling  effect,"  because  many 
civil  employees  do  not  know  either  if 
they  are  covered  or  what  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  doing.  According  to  the 
coiu-t,  many  persons  did  not  engage  in 
any  politicsil  activity  out  of  fear,  rather 
than  because  they  had  to. 

This  decision,  if  leSi,  would  have  re- 
pealed the  Hatch  Act. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  June 
1973,  reversed  the  decision  by  a  6  to  3 
margin.  But  the  Court  still  emphasized 
that  "Congress  is  free  to  strike  a  differ- 
ent balance  if  it  chooses." 

In  1966,  Congress  created  the  Com- 
mission on  Political  Activity  of  Govern- 
ment Personnel,  known  as  the  Hatch  Act 
Commission,  to  study  all  Federal  laws  re- 
stricting political  participation  by  Gov- 
ernment employees.  In  its  flnal  report, 
in  December  1967,  the  Commission  noted 
the  need  for  substantial  reform  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
clarifying  its  vagueness  and  reducing  its 
application  to  the  fewest  employees.  As 
the  Commission  noted,  most  Government 
employees  are  so  confused  by  the  more 
than  3.000  specific  prohibitions  issued 
over  the  years  by  the  executive  branch 
and  have  so  lltUe  idea  what  they  are 
permitted  to  do  that  they  tend  to  avoid 
taking  part  in  any  political  activity  at 
all. 

ExLsting  restrictions  on  the  political 
activities  of  Federal  employees  are,  in 
my  judgment,  unfair  and  long  overdue 
for  revision.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  protect  the  neutrality  of  the  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy.  We  must  also 
guard  against  possible  coercion  directed 
against  public  employees  to  partidpate 
Involuntarily  in  politics.  The  solution  is 
to  replace  the  Hatch  Act  with  legislation 
that  contains  adequate  safeguards 
against  abuses  while  granting  Federal 
employees  thdr  rights  to  participate  as 
private  dtizens  In  American  political 
Ufe. 

H.R.  8616  would  accomplish  the  goal 
of  removing  political  restrictions  against 
Federal  employees  while  at  the  same 
time  prohibiting  coercion  by  or  against 
those  employees.  I  urge  our  ctdleagues  to 
support  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  on  this  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  has  come  to 
a  close.  TTie  arguments  have  been  vigor- 
ous and  informative.  The  opponents  have 
presented  their  case  In  a  scholarly  and 
sober  manner.  But  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
have  effectively  and  articulately  rebuffed 
the  fears  and  contentions  advanced  by 
those  who  oppose  the  bill.  Hopeful)^,  we 
have  resolved  any  reservations  they 
might  have  had. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  in  no  way  threaten  or  de- 
stroy the  merit  sjrstem.  It  has  been  dem- 
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onstnted  that  Federal  employees  will 
enjojr  more  iirotectlaii  acataist  coercion 
and  intimidation  under  the  j>rovlsIons  of 
this  bill  than  ezlstB  nnder  6ie  jnooit 
Hatch  Act.  TblB  bin  in  no  way  win  en- 
cottrage  or  permit  the  politicizing  of  the 
Federal  vcnk  foroe.  Nor  wm  it  compro- 
mise the  integtltar  of  our  merit  system  to 
the  whims  of  elected  and  appointed 

Mr.  Chairman,  oxir  committee  started 
with  two  ma}or  objecttres  in  mind.  Both 
were  drslrable  and  both  of  primary  con- 
cern in  our  attempt  to  fashion  this  legis- 
lation. 

First,  was  our  deep  concern  for  eztend- 
ins  to  all  dtlaens  their  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech  and  association.  Ftor 
we  know  that  a  democratic  society  is 
only  as  strong,  only  as  vital  as  the  extent 
of  active  elttaen  participation  in  our 
political  process. 

Second,  was  our  determination  to  as- 
sure the  most  honest,  most  impartial, 
and  most  eOdent  transaction  of  the 
public's  business.  lUs  bUl  accomplishes 
both  objectives.  We  have  been  able  to 
reconcile  eonstttutional  freedom  with 
controls  against  poUtlcU  excesses.  We 
have  struck  that  delicate  balance  be- 
tween dtlKn  partlclpatlon4n  the  politi- 
cal process  and  protection  of  honest  and 
impartial  puUic  service. 

We  have  documented  that  this  country, 
exeeet  Japan  imposed  by  the  Army,  is 
the  only  democratic  society  in  the  entire 
woild  which  tmpowfs  such  stringent  re- 
strictions on  tfactr  C3ovemment  em- 
pkxyees.  tt  has  always  puzzled  me  that 
those  who  vigorously  omxMe  the  exten- 
sion oS  constltntioiud  rights  can  do  so  in 
such  lofty  terms.  Invariably  they  wrap 
theoiaetvcB  in  the  American  flag,  quote 
the  Foonding  Fathers,  sing  the  national 
anthem  and  march  out  some  self -written 
mandate  fbr  them  to  save  the  ronihllc. 
Ifir.  caialrman.  the  argument  here  is 
dear  and  precise.  You  eil^ter  believe  that 
the  eoosttttttional  framen  intended  to 
guarantee  freedom  of  qpeech  to  all  Amer- 
icans or  yoo  do  not  You  either  believe 
thai  Federal  employees  are  Just  as  hon- 
est, jost  as  law  abiding  and  Just  as  ze- 
sponeible  as  their  counterparts  in  the 
private  sector  or  you  do  not.  You  either 
believe  that  Ut  million  American  dtiaeos 
are  Just  that  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
or  you  bdleve  that  they  are  second  class. 
I  believe  It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to 
stand  up  and  tdl  the  world  that  the  Con- 
stttotion  and  the  Bin  of  RiiSits  applies  to 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  us 
to  make  it  povlble  for  aU  Americans  to 
enjoy  the  fun  wiJNmtwg  of  the  first 
amendment  which  says: 

Congw  abaU  nak*  no  Uw  problblUng 
tlM  ftw  •ucdw  ot  aptatb,  at  the  right  of 
the  pMpI*  pMoeably  to  Macmble,  uid  to 
pctttkm  tlM  gOTcnuDcnt  for  m  redreas  of 

grteVABOM. 

Mr.  DBBWIMBKL  ICr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  soBh  ttee  as  he  may  eonsume 
to  the  gmtlmian  from  New  York  (Mr. 

COBASU). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1826 
I  Dlsradl  wrote  that— 
'  Is  a  Irart.  that  we  u»  scoount- 
ttutt  ftam  th»  people 
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aad  for  the  people  an  qnlngs,  and  an  most 
exist. 

What  we  are  considering  here  today  is 
whether  or  not  thisCcmgrees  is  going  to 
use  its  power  wlsdy.  and  whether  or  not 
it  is  going  to  reduce  the  trust  of  the 
American  people. 

This  is  a  time  when  the  Congress  is 
under  particular  public  attention.  Recent 
polls  have  revealed  that  serious  erosion 
of  regard  by  the  public  already  has  oc- 
curred. It  is  ill  time  for  Ccmgress  to  be 
undenninlng  legislation  that  has.  for  38 
years,  had  high  puUic  trust  and  regard. 
The  fact  that  Federal  employees  are 
under  the  Hatch  Act  for  decades  has 
been  accepted  as  a  symbol  of  Govern- 
ment integrity.  It  has  l)een  endorsed  by 
the  American  people  as  one  of  the  foun- 
dations of  our  governmental  system.  To- 
day, we  are  considering  a  measure  that 
would  attack  that  soUd  rock  of  integrity. 
It  would  inject  the  undesirable  atmos- 
phere of  political  activity  into  ftmctlons 
that  depend  for  their  public  acceptance 
aa  impartiality. 

The  advocates  of  this  drastic  change 
in  the  operation  of  the  Federal  merit 
system  claim  they  are  acting  on  the 
basis  of  overwhelming  demand.  They 
claim  the  present  act  somehow  deprives 
Federal  workers  of  their  Just  and  due 
rights  to  participate  in  the  system. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  a  National  FeA- 
eration  of  Federal  Employees  questi<m- 
nalre  revealed  that  of  the  30.000  who  re- 
plied. 89  percent  supported  continuing 
the  Hatch  Act  unchanged,  and  only  1 
percent  wanted  it  rqiealed. 

Broad  partldpatlon  in  the  political 
process,  on  a  vduntaiy  basis,  by  Federal 
envdoyees  in  many  areas  of  the  dective 
process  is  permitted  by  the  existing  law. 
X  stress  the  term  vduntaiy.  It  gets  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  Where  does  the 
suppcMt  f(M:  thk  bin  arise?  Prom  the  lead- 
ers of  Fetlmyemployees'  unions,  who  see 
in  it  an  oivbrtunitar  to  fordbly  broaden 
thdr  base  of  power.  Voluntary  iMutld- 
IMitlon  often  depends  on  the  particular 
dednitlon  of  the  organization  involved. 
We  have  some  major  political  foxoee  to- 
day who  claim  to  collect  so-caUed  volun- 
tary p<dltical  contributions  from  workers' 
paychecks.  The  w(M:kers  well  know  that 
it  k  like  the  dd  Army  game  where  the 
offloer  says  I  want  three  volunteers — you, 
you  and  you. 

Under  present  law.  Federal  employees 
can  participate  as  citizens  imder  truly 
vduntary  conditions,  which  are  not  Job 
created.  They  can  obtain  woiic,  advance 
to  the  best  of  their  capabilities,  without 
seeking  poUtlcal  Uesslngs.  or  performing 
political  favors. 

When  the  Hatch  Act  was  bdng  debated 
in  the  House,  Representative  Rees  of 
Kansas  said: 

Members  of  Congreaa.  Z  juat  do  not  believe 
w*  can  make  this  legWatlon  too  atrong.  The 
ttma  haa  oome  when  this  thtng  mart  be 
stopped.  Let  us  do  It  now,  ones  and  for  all. 
Let  us  ace  to  It  that  each  and  every  Indl- 
vldnal  who  has  anything  to  do  with  tha  dls- 
butscment  or  admlnlatratlon  of  public  funda 
ahall  have  nothing  to  do  concerning  the  ^;>- 
pointment  or  election  of  any  Individual  to 
public  office.  When  you  permit  the  use  of 
puUle  funds,  a*  well  aa  poUtleal  appolnt- 
menta,  to  iniluenoe  and  control  the  elections 


of  individuate  to  high  places,  who  are  to  dl- 
net  tha  poUdas  and  affaira  of  our  govern- 
ment—at that  time  you  are  strUdng  at  the 
very  foundation  of  goivamment  Itself. 

Tliere  has  beoi  a  great  push  from 
some  quarters  for  massive  so-caUed  pub- 
lic service  Jobs.  One  need  only  recaU  the 
vidous  poUtlcal  actions  during  the  days 
of  the  WPA  to  see  clearly  that  the  bill 
before  us  today  would  open  up  these  Jobs 
to  poUtlcal  patronage,  pressure  and  per- 
secution. We  do  not  want  to  return  to 
the  dasrs  when  Federal  workers,  and 
those  recdvlng  Federal  hicome  support, 
were  required  to  change  poUtlcal  regis- 
tration, or  to  contribute  sizable  portions 
of  thdr  meager  payments  to  local  po- 
Utlcal bosses. 

We  have  a  strong  kickback  law  on  the 
books.  There  is  no  discernible  dilference 
between  requiring  financial  contribu- 
tions, and  requiring  poUtlcal  activities  on 
what  amounts  to  a  nonvoluntary  basis. 
This  biU  has  been  touted  as  one  offer- 
ing owortunlty  to  Federal  employees.  It 
has  been  described  as  upgrading  their 
citizenship  and  equalizing  thehr  rights.  In 
reaUty.  it  would  simply  open  the  door  to 
abuses,  legalize  politicizing  of  the  civil 
service,  and  would  Invite  coerclcm  of  re- 
cipients of  Federal  funds. 

The  dvil  service  workers  do  not  want 
this  biU.  If  the  facts  were  known,  I  am 
sure  the  American  people  do  not  want 
this  bill.  This  Congress  runs  a  great  risk 
in  passing  this  special  interest  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  to  the  detriment 
of  the  many. 

Proponents  of  this  questionable  bill 
scoff  at  the  idea  that  it  would  lead  to  in- 
evitable abuses  and  corruption  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Past  experience, 
only  three  and  a  half  decades  ago.  how- 
ever, demonstrates  that  our  bureaucracy 
is  indeed  quite  vulnerable  to  both  bla- 
tant and  subtle  poUtical  pressure  and 
manipulation.  At  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Rccoso  some  examples  of  the  actual 
abuses  that  the  Hatch  Act  was  designed 
to  curb. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  strike  a  blow 
for  good  government  today  and  vote 
down  this  attempted  power  grab,  a  first 
step  toward  destruction  of  38  years  of 
impartial  Federal  performance  under 
the  Hatch  Act. 
Ilie  material  follows:  «^ 

Bemarks  of  Congreaaman  Taylor  of  Ten- 
nesaee  on  JiUy  20.  IMO.  during  debate  on 
pasaage  of  the  Hatch  Act  (page  0698  of  the 
CongresHonal  Record) 

...  (I)f  the  paaaage  of  this  measure  will 
secure  thorn  on  Oovemment  relief  from  be- 
coming the  prey  of  political  parasites  and 
highjackers  by  interfering  with  the  "Uberty" 
to  coerce  and  asplott,  then  that  la  the  strong- 
est possible  argument  for  Ita  apeedy  enact- 
ment ...  to  cover  such  practices  aa  .  .  . 
the  aale  of  the  new  "celebrated"  Democratic 
campaign  book.  .  .  .  niousands  of  books 
were  printed  and  were  supposed  to  have  been 
autographed  by  no  leaa  a  personage  than  our 
preaent  Chief  Xnentlva.  Agtoita  akllled  In  the 
art  of  hlgh-pwma  aaleamanah^  were  en- 
gaged to  travel  throughout  the  Nation  and 
aell  theae  hooka  to  thoee  equipment  dealers 
and  eontractora  who  liad  been  i^ven  FWA. 
WPA  and  other  Oovammant  oontraeta.  The 
agoBts  were  supplied  ...  by  the  beads  of 
Oovemment  agenelea  right  bare  la  Washing- 
ton ..  .  wttb  «ata  as  to  the  aaaoont  of 
bualneaa  eaeh  matarlal  and  aqu^mMDt  dealer 
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«nd  contractor  had  received  and  the  number 
of  hooka  eada  waa  expected  to  purohaae  waa 

Ijoaed  on  the  amount  of  bualnesa  he  had 
enjoyed. 

Before  they  were  anointed  and  sent  on 
their  acurvy  Journey,  theae  aoUdtors  were 
assembled  In  Washington  and  furnished  a 
U8t  of  the  lambs  to  be  shorn,  and  given  a 
letter  algned  by  the  head  of  the  Demoeratto 
Nattonal  Committee  authorizing  them  to 
make  the  nee  waa  ry  contacts. 

Hie  agent  who  worked  Tennessee,  and 
when  I  Bay  "worked"  I  mean  precisely  what 
I  Bay,  made  at  least  fovur  stopa  In  my 
State.  .  .  .  When  he  reached  KnoxvIUe  he 
registered  at  one  of  the  beet  botola  and  Im- 
mediately summoned  to  his  suite  thoee  whose 
names  were  furnished  him  In  Washing- 
ton. .  .  .  They  came  singly,  and  when  Mr.  A, 
for  instance,  was  ushered  Into  the  preeence  of 
the  shearer,  he  was  iwlroltly  reminded  of  the 
business  he  had  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  prospect  of  future  favors  was 
dangled  before  him.  He  was  then  shown  the 
Demoeratlo  campaign  book — a  veritable 
maaterplece  of  art — and  told  that  he  waa 
objected  to  purchaae  .  .  .  aeveral  booka.  the 
number  varying  In  pr(^>ortlon  to  the  amotint 
of  government  buslneaa  he  bad  enjoyed,  and 
that  the  price  of  the  book  waa  only  a  measly 
9260  per  copy,  the  vlctlm'a  enthusiasm  waa 
greatly  dampened  ...  at  the  very  aame 
time  ...  the  same  books  were  on  sale  In 
second-hand  book  stores  here  In  Washington 
at  30  cents  a  copy. 

COKGBESSMAM   SPaXNCES  OF   INDIANA.  JULY  20. 

1039,  Page  9604  or  thx  CoMoacssioNAi.  Rkcoro 
"Quito  a  large  number  of  Instances  have 
been  reported  that  the  WPA  aupervlsor  stood 
Jxist  outside  the  room  In  which  the  election 
was  then  being  held,  and  with  hla  book  in  hla 
hand  he  gave  to  these  unf<»tunato  men  and 
women  the  last  word  of  tnatructlon  and  his 
last  ezpreeaion  al  IntlaMation  'to  vote  the 
straight  ticket  or  the  voter  need  not  come  to 
work  the  next  morning."  In  many  instanoea 
where  voting  machines  were  used,  the  WPA 
workers  and  thoee  receiving  relief  were  falsely 
told  that  the  supervisor  who  stood  on  the 
outside  of  the  poUing  place  could  positively 
tell  by  the  ring  of  the  bell  how  the  voter  waa 
voting  and  whether  the  voter  was  following 
tie  last-mlnuto  Instructions.  .  .  .  Tlie  relief 
rbUa  had  been  HUed  to  capacity  In  many 
places  before  the  election  and  the  number 
greatly  reduced  after  the  election  was  ovw. 
and  In  many  instances,  wholesale  dlachargea 
of  WPA  workers  were  made  immedUtely  after 
the  election  day." 

"Tax  Shxfpaxd  Rapoar."  XSB.  Ssxats.  TOth 
CoMOBsaa.  1st  Bkbsion,  Bepost  No.  1.  Jaxv- 
AET  8, 1980 

KXMTUCKT 


"me  findings  of  the  committee  based  on 
the  evidence  before  it  show  that  the  ammunt 
received  for  Oovwnor  Chandler's  eampalgn 
from  State  employees  whose  aalarias  bad 
been  partly  or  whoUy  derived  from  funda  paid 
by  tha  UJB.  Tteaaury,  waa  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  870.000.  Tlie  findings  of  the  eom- 
mltteo  .  .  .  Show  sntaecrlptlona  Intended  for 
Candidate  Barkley'a  campaign  oommttteea 
were  made  not  only  by  employees  of  the 
WPA  m  Kentucky,  but  also  br  employeee  In 
this  State  of  the  National  Bttumlboua  Goal 
Commlaalon.  the  Bureati  of  Intanial  Bevenue 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
Aocounte  of  flie  Ttaasury  Department,  the 
Home  Ownera'  Loan  Corporation  and  the 
I^Meral  K"'W"e  AdmlnlatraUon . . .  amount- 
ing to  about  8M.000  In  an. 

It  was  further  dlacloaed  by  evidence  be- 
fore the  committee : 

1.  that  In  Pulaakl  and  BxisaeU  Counties  . . . 
located  tn  the  aaoand  dtatrlct  of  the  WPA  for 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  than  was  a  ^stematlc 
canvaaa  of  all  oertlfled  workers  instituted, 
whereby  listo  of  all  workers  were  copied  from 
0Z3a ^aOM— Partse 


official  records  on  forma  with  columns 
headed:  "Name  and  addreaa."  "Identlllratton 
No.."  "Uark."  "Number  In  family,"  and 
"Bemaika." 

%.  Theae  forma  were  mimeographed  ...  on 
the  baA  of  WPA  stationery. 

8.  .  .  .  the  said  canvaaa  waa  instituted  by 
the  (area  WPA  englnear'a)  foreman  to  have 
them  filled  out,  to  get  the  poUtleal  afflUatlon 
of  the  workers  .  .  .  whether.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  foreman,  persons  so  checked  were  fa- 
vorable to  the  WPA  program  and  to  Senator 
Barkley. 

7.  .  .  .  the  investigation  discloses  that  in 
many  instances  men  known  to  hold  views 
contrary  to  Candidate  Barkley  were  dis- 
charged, there  being  always  assigned  some 
reason  other  than  poUtical  and  that  being 
denied. 

9.  That  the  efforte  of  the  entire  (WPA) 
supervisory  force  were  coordinated  in  a  plan 
to  place  In  the  hands  of  the  Barkley  cam- 
paign committee  chairmen  for  each  of  the 
82  counties  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  17,200  workers  ...  of  all  legal  voters 
in  the  respective  famlUes,  whether  or  not 
they  were  registered  .  .  .  had  moved  since 
registering,  and  precinct  where  registered. 

12.  That  this  plan  was  instituted  and  car- 
ried out  at  the  request  of  Thomas  S.  Rhea, 
of  the  State  hea«lquarter8  of  the  Barkley 
campaign  committee  In  Louisville. 

13.  That  the  original  mimeographed 
forms  .  .  .  were  then  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  respective  Barkley  campaign  committee 
chairmen  for  the  entire  32  counties  in  WPA 
district  No.  1  for  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

TXNNESSEE 

The  report  of  our  investigators  in  Tennes- 
see shows  that  there  was  a  vigorous  effort 
throughout  the  State  to  raise  campaign 
funds  by  contributions  from  Federal  em- 
ployeee. In  behalf  of  the  coalition  group,  to 
wit.  Cooper  Stewart-Hudson  ticket,  includ- 
ing not  only  those  having  civU  service  status, 
but  those  having  relief  classification  as  well, 
with  circiunstances  In  certain  instances  In- 
dicating intimidation  and  coercion  . .  . 

Such  employees  included  not  only  certified 
and  nonrellef  workers  of  WPA,  but  certain 
employees  of  other  Federal  agencies,  such  as 
employees  of  the  Soldiers  Home  at  Mountain 
City,  Tenn..  employees  of  the  Poatal  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Bevenue.  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Boads  and  other  governmental 
agencies;  . . . 

That  poU-tax  receipts,  which  are  prereq- 
uisite to  voting  by  persons  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  60  years,  were  freqquently 
purchased  In  bulk  by  friends  of  candidates 
for  ofllce  on  both  sides  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing votes  and  voting;  and 

That  WPA  labor  and  materials,  paid  for 
with  funds  aPfX'oP'lsted  by  the  Congress 
for  emergency  reUef  purposes,  namely,  farm- 
to-market  roads,  have  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction. Improvement  and  repair  of  pri- 
vate drives  and  roadways  under  circum- 
stances and  conditions  giving  rise  to  a  fair 
Inference  that  such  use  may  have  been  suf- 
fered and  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing votes  and  voting.  .  .  . 


I>EHmTI.VAinA 

Evldenoe  from  Ito  Inveattgatora  that  own- 
ers of  trucks  used  on  WPA  projecta  were 
aoUdted  for  8100  eaeh  m  Carbon  Oovmty,  Pa. 

BIgbtsen  lalief  workers  on  the  WPA  proj- 
ect near  WtUcea-Bane  were  ordered  trans- 
ferred from  this  project,  which  was  near 
their  homes,  to  a  project  located  some  36 
or  40  miles  from  tbelr  h<miea.  The  Inveati- 
gators  stated  ttiat  tbe  leaaon  for  thla  trans- 
fer aoUon  waa  that  those  workers  were  wear- 
ing RapuMloan  buttona  at  work  and  iiad  reg- 
istered BepubUcaa. 

Large  numbera  of  WPA  workers  were 
maUad  poatal  carda  requaatlng  tham  to  eaU 
at  Democratic  headqxiartera  on  particular 
dates  at  different  hours  .  .  .  evidence  that 


lists  had  been  prepared  for  relief  workers 
at  the  WPA  headquartera  in  their  county 
and  it  la  beUeved  that  theae  Uata  were  need 
In  ^»nti»g  out  tlM  poatal  cards  .  .  .  when 
these  i«lef  workers  called  at  the  Democratic 
lieMlquartera  they  were  sc^lclted  for  cam- 
paign contrlbutlonB,  in  some  cases  the 
amount  requested  being  $100  ...  the  Dem- 
ocratic leader  a'ho  waa  Intel  1 1  owing  theae 
relief  woricers  and  to  wfaoee  offlee  they  were 
aent,  was  employed  by  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Service,  which  aids  in  admin- 
istering the  social  security  law  .  .  .  and  waa 
on  leave  from  his  official  position,  working 
for  the  Democratic  Patty  .  .  . 

This  la  further  evidence  .  .  .  that  numerous 
WPA  workers,  including  timekeepers,  labor- 
ers and  others,  even  women  on  sewing  proj- 
ecte,  were  requested  and  ordered  to  change 
their  registrations  from  Republican  to  Dem- 
ocratic with  threate  of  the  loss  of  their  re- 
lief employments  if  they  refused  to  comply 
with  the  demands;  and  It  was  further  dls- 
cloeed  that  numwons  persons  were  separated 
from  their  employment  with  WPA  shorUy 
after  their  refusal  to  accede  to  such  and 
similar  demands. 

ILLINOIS 

Evidence  .  .  .  showing  that  twtween  March 
21  and  AprU  20,  1938,  some  4S0  additional 
men  were  employed  to  district  No.  10,  em- 
bracing Cook  County,  that  most  of  them 
were  dlsmtssed  the  day  following  the  pri- 
mary election,  that  some  70  of  these  men 
did  no  highway  work  at  all  during  the  pertod 
they  were  on  the  rolls  but  upon  reporting  to 
work  wero  Instructed  to  go  back  to  tbelr 
respective  precincto  and  canvass  them  In 
behalf  of  the  Homer-Oourtney-Lucas  ticket. 
These  460  men  cost  823.268.10  . . .  aU  of  these 
men  had  their  reflective  work  card  either 
signed  or  initialed  by  Charles  Schwarta.  who 
was  campaign  manager  In  northern  Illinois 
for  the  .  .  .  ticket. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  one  point  keeps  re- 
appearing in  the  arguments  of  the  advo- 
cates, and  that  is  that  somehow  this 
36-year-old  Hatch  Act  deprives  indi- 
viduals of  their  constitutional  rights.  So 
again  I  malu  the  point  that  the  Hatch 
Act  has  not  been  vigorously  challenged  in 
the  court.  One  major  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  the  subject  uphdd  the  Hatch 
Act.  The  charge  that  it  is  somehow  de- 
priving an  employee  of  his  constitutional 
rights  just  falls  from  lack  of  evidence. 

Another  i>oint  we  must  keep  in  mind 
Is  that  Federal  employees  cannot  serve 
both  an  impartial  dvO  service  and  a 
partisan  political  party.  And  at  a  time 
when  there  are  so  many  people  who  are 
skeptical  of  the  entire  structure  of  gov- 
ernment, I  say  it  is  moet  m-ttmed  to  put 
the  onus  of  partisanship  on  the  mlUlcms 
of  Federal  employees  and  add  further 
suspicion  hi  the  public  mind  to  the  im- 
partiality of  the  Federal  servioe. 

We  are  going  to  have  other  very  fas- 
cinating amendmaits.  My  opinion  is 
that  if  they  are  all  accepted  It  is  still 
a  bad  bUl. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  tms  fine. 
objective,  high  levd  debate  op  to  this 
point  win  eontteue  throughout  the 
amendmoit  stage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Oowmi.m>  . 

Mr.  OONZALBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
smne  qoestlana  that  I  weald  Bke  to  ask 
of  dther  aide  If  ttaegr  have  the  ttB8  avail- 
able. The  tmeuHen  I  have 
to  the  fact  that  the  mem 
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been  sulxmied.  It  ha«  been,  in  my  opin- 
ion, irretrlerably  "unmerited"  throm^ 
the  so-called  Mslek  memorandums  and 
the  comidete  poUticalizatlon  of  the  sys- 
tem in  the  last  3,  4,  or  5  years. 

My  question  has  to  do  with  how  wlU 
tills  bin  go  about  wiafcii^g  the  merit  sys- 
tem hold.  It  Is  directly  related  to  para- 
grapta  7377.  on  page  8,  v^ere  there  Is  pro- 
Tision  for  a  board  on  political  activities 
of  Federal  emjdoyees.  This  seems  to  kind 
of  perpetuate  political  institutionaliza- 
tion of  Mal^. 

Would  this  not  tend  to  Institutionalize 
the  Ualdc  memorandums?  It  is  within 
the  Mal^  manual,  is  it  not? 

Ur.  DBUW1N8KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  making  a  fine  point. 

Mr.  GCmZALEZ.  I  am  merely  asking 
a  question  for  information. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  The  answer  to  that 
questian,  if  there  is  any,  would  have  to 
come  from  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wffl  yield,  as  I  understand  the 
question,  I  think  the  gentleman  is  con- 
fusing two  things  here.  This  bill  has  ab- 
solntdy  nothing  to  do  with  the  merit 
system.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
still  has  Jurisdiction  overihe  merit  sjrs- 
tem. 

We  are  talUng  about  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  presmtly  prohibits  political  ac- 
tiri^  on  the  part  of  Oovemment  em- 
ployeei.  Tbat  is  what  we  are  dealhig  with. 
TUsbffl  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merit 
QTstem  or  the  Malek  plan  or  any  other 
plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Evun  of  Ccdorado) .  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tternan  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gomzalez)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
addltiooal  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Oohzalez)  . 

Mr.  OOMZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  fnun  Missouri. 

In  eonnectkm  with  this  Board,  the 
Board  is  tied  in  with  the  ClvU  Service 
Oommlsrion,  It  mandates  that  the  Civil 
Service  Oommlision  shall  contract  for  or 
obtain  trtiatever  employees  are  necessary 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Board.  It  man- 
dates that  ttie  OSA  provide,  without  any 
limitatlop.  maoe  for  the  Board. 

Now,  is  that  not  tying  this  in  with  the 
merit  syslnu? 

Mr.  lOBD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  VHitlcman  yidd? 

Mr.  OQNZALBZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Miehigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentlfwnsn  from  Texas  raises  a  good 
point,  but  I  think  the  chairman  (A  the 
subcommittee  has  already  answered  the 
questiOD. 

The  Malek  memorandum  is  a  part  of 
an  oo0oing  investigation  which  Is  being 
eondneted  br  this  committee  at  the  pres- 
ent time  under  the  rfiairmawhip  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HnrasHMxr) .  The  committee  is  Just  deal- 
ing entirriy  with  that  matter  in  terms  of 
pubUe  violations  of  the  dvll  service  laws 
of  the  FadanU  Govenunent.  VloUtitms 
of  Ham  etvfl  lervloe  law  are  normally  sup- 
pomd  to  IM  enforoed  by  the  avU  Serv- 
ice Commission. 


We  are  going  beyond  that  with  the  in- 
vestigation to  see  whether  they  have  beoi 
doing  VhaX, 

There  are  two  wasrs  one  can  get  into 
trouble.  One  can  violate  the  civil  service 
laws  or  one  can  violate  the  merit  system 
regulations  by  activities  which  may  tend 
to  be  political.  In  addition  to  that,  even 
if  one  Is  as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth  with 
regard  to  the  merit  system  or  the  civil 
service  laws,  one  can  stlU  be  In  violation 
of  the  existing  Hatch  Act 

All  tliis  bill  seeks  to  do  is  to  relieve 
these  people  from  that  second  burden 
when  they  are  acting  outside  the  scope  of 
their  employment  under  the  Civil  Service 
Act.  It  does  not,  in  any  way,  relieve  Vbem 
from  the  responsibility  to  refrain  from 
political  activities  consonant  with  the  re- 
strictions in  the  c:ivll  Service  Act  Itself 
or  in  the  merit  service,  as  the  gentleman 
referred  to  it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  both  gentlemen  for  their  re- 
sponses. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Crhairman,  I  rise, 
not  In  a  partisan  manner,  but  on  the 
merits  of  this  important  legislation.  I 
strongly  support  this  bill  and  urge  all 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  vote  "aye." 

No  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that 
political  activity  in  which  employees 
participate  freely,  voluntarily,  and  in  a 
manner  that  is  distinct  from  their  offi- 
cial duties,  is  harmful.  No  evidence  exists 
to  suggest  that  voluntary  political  ac- 
tivity compromises  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Federal  work  force.  This  bill  does  not 
in  any  way  take  away  from  the  strength 
of  our  merit  system. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  involuntary  or  coerced 
activity  which  must  be  prevented,  not 
voluntary  activity,  and  this  bill  would 
strengthen  prohibitions  against  coer- 
cion by  establishing  a  board  responsible 
for  adjudicating  cases,  leaving  the  Cirivll 
Service  Commission  free  to  investigate 
vUriations  and  conduct  education  pro- 
grams on  permissible  political  activity. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  its 
employees  have  made  significant  prog- 
ress in  insuring  that  the  merit  system 
is  conducted  in  a  noi^Mu-tlsan  manner — 
one  in  which  we  can  sOl  take  pride.  These 
conditions  did  not  prevail  in  1939,  when 
the  Hatch  Act  was  enacted. 

But  this  is  1975.  The  Hatch  Act  in 
1975  is  an  anachronism.  We  should  and 
mxxst  encourage  Federal  employees  to 
exercise  their  right  of  voluntary  political 
mrticlpatian. 

I  heartily  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  my  friend.  Bn,L  CTlay, 
and  his  distinguished  subcommittee  In 
reporting  this  legislation.  H.R.  8617  pro- 
vides a  careful  and  effective  balance  be- 
tween the  pcditical  rights  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  the  protection  of  the  public. 
The  built-in  safeguards  strengthen  Uie 
prohibitions  against  involuntary  activity, 
which  is  the  primary  source  of  abuse  and 
major  reastm  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  35  years  ago. 

The  kind  of  reform  of  the  Hatch  Act 
envisioned  in  H.R.  8617  merits  our  sup- 
port and  I  lu^e  its  immediate  adoption. 

Mr.  RHODiES.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  36 
years  ago  the  Congress  took  action  to 


take  the  spoils  system  out  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  civil  service. 

Today  we  are  considering  HJl.  8617, 
which  would  be  a  giant  step  backward 
This  bill  represents  a  peculiar  version  of 
j)06t- Watergate  moraUty  on  the  part  of 
its  advocates.  At  a  time  when  integrity 
in  Oovemment  is  a  crucial  concern  of 
millions  of  Americans,  we  have  before  us 
a  measure  that  would  destroy  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  Hatch  Act. 

It  is  Important  that  Impartiality  in 
administration  of  Federal  laws  be  main- 
tained. This  measure  would  invite  abuses. 
It  would  provide  the  means  for  subvert- 
ing Federal  influence  and  directing  it 
into  local  political  contests.  It  would  di- 
vert Federal  employees  from  conscien- 
tious and  fair  performance  of  their  jobs, 
by  subjecting  them  to  political  pressures 
and  influences. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  considered  in  1939 
due  to  the  findings  of  a  Special  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  Senatorial  Campaign 
Expenditures  and  Use  of  Governmental 
Funds  in  1938.  They  Issued  what  was 
known  as  the  Sheppard  Report,  and  it 
detailed  scandalous  misuse  of  Federal 
funds  and  misdirection  of  Federal  em- 
ployees for  political  gain. 

Representative  Taylor  from  Temiessee, 
in  remarks  to  the  House  said: 

No  patriotic  American  can  read  the  report, 
detailing  the  sordid  debauchery  of  the  ballot 
hitherto  unknown  In  this  country,  without  a 
feeling  of  deep  resentment  and  without  a 
bltish  of  shame. 

No  one  In  this  country  ever  dreamed  that 
the  time  would  ever  come  In  the  United 
States  when  public  money,  appropriated  for 
the  alleviation  of  human  distress,  cotild  be 
sabotaged  and  prostituted  as  It  was  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  In  every 
State  In  the  TTnlon,  Including  the  proud  old 
State  of  Tennessee. 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  methods 
used.  WPA  bosses  were  furnished  lists  of 
workers,  with  the  amount  they  were  ex- 
pected to  contribute  beside  each  luune. 
Workers  making  $30  a  month  were  asked 
for  $5  for  the  Democratic  primary,  llie 
money  was  placed  under  the  Democratic 
donkey  paperweight  on  the  desk  of  the 
project  supervisor. 

One  of  the  more  odious  practices  in 
vogue  prior  to  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act 
was  sale  of  the  Democratic  campaign 
book,  which  could  be  bought  for  30  cents 
in  Washington,  but  was  proffered  for 
$250  by  Federal  agents.  They  canvassed 
suppliers  of  Government  equipment,  with 
lists  ctHnpiled  by  Federal  agencies  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  business  the  firms  did, 
and  the  number  of  books  each  was  ex- 
pected to  purchase.  Mr.  Taylor  noted  that 
the  "lambs  to  be  shorn"  were  reminded 
of  the  stake  they  had  in  continued  Fed- 
eral procurement,  the  volume  they  were 
doing,  and  the  obligation  they  had  to  buy 
the  books. 

Other  speakers  detailed  many  other 
cases  of  onerous  pressure  exerted  aa  be- 
half of  political  candidates,  by  use  of 
Federal  personnel  in  charge  of  dispen- 
sing Federal  largesse. 

Mr.  Taylor  called  for  an  even  stronger 
bill,  and  told  his  House  colleagues: 

It  will  iM)  urged  by  some  that  this  legis- 
lation will  Interfere  with  personal  liberty. 
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Well.  If  the  paasage  of  this  measure  wUI 
■ecare  thoM  on  government  relief  from  te- 
commg  the  prey  of  poUtlcal  pansttea  aaA 
blsblackers  by  interfertng  wltt  the  qwito 
^UbHtr  to  coerce  and  esplait,  tben  tbat  is 
the  atiODgeet  possible  argument  tor  Its  speedy 

The  dvll  service  was  established  as  a 
merit  system.  Today  we  have  the  same 
party  that  was  responsible  for  the  abuses 
that  requhed  the  Batch  Act  to  be  passed, 
asking  to  revert  to  the  same  unwhole- 
some climate  of  politically  motivated  civil 
servants.  Of  course,  the  nearly  3  million 
Peideral  workers  would  be  a  great  polit- 
ical machine.  They  dispense  billions  in 
FMeral  funds.  It  takes  Uttle  imagination 
to  construct  a  scenario  of  blatant  polit- 
ical misuse  of  public  money  should  the 
merit  system  be  thrown  open  to  the 
machinations  of  local  and  Federal  politi- 
cal bosses. 

We  have  a  good  federal  ssrstem.  It 
has  sored  us  well  for  38  years.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  that  we  do  not  backtrack. 

1  call  to  the  attention  of  the  opposition 
party  that  they  have  been  zealous  de- 
fenders of  Federal  morality  over  the  past 

2  years.  This  bill  would  bring  into  ques- 
tion their  motivation,  and  most  certain- 
ly would  create  mistrust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  public.  With  billions  being 
ladled  out  in  welfare  funds,  food  stamps, 
and  other  programs,  we  cannot  afford 
the  taint  of  poUtlcal  manipulation. 

The  Supporters  of  this  bill  are  using 
the  same  arguments  that  were  used  when 
the  Hatch  Act  was  passed.  Democratic 
Representative  CeUer  of  New  York  said 
at  the  time: 

I  believe  the  bUI  hurts  my  party.  It  goes 
too  far. 

Events  have  proven  him  to  be  wrong. 
But,  I  believe  that  the  Democratic  Party 
would  be  Injured  if  H.R.  8617  is  pushed 
through  this  Congress  by  the  large  ma- 
jority of  that  party.  It  would  signal  a  re- 
versal of  political  Integrity,  and  would 
undo  36  years  of  Impartial  administra- 
tion of  Federal  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  incursion  into  the  merit  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Civil  Service  System. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  going  to  vote  on  HJEl.  8617  to  amend 
axul.  in  my  view,  effectively  to  gut  the 
protective  sections  of  the  Hatch  Act  Pro- 
ponent! of  this  measure  have  falsely 
stated  that  this  act  will  "restore  full  dti- 
rnnshlp"  to  civil  service  employees. 

As  a  Representative  with  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  Federal  employees 
in  my  district,  I  cannot  buy  this  phony 
argument  It  is  based  on  misrepresenta- 
U<m  of  the  reason  for  the  creation  of 
-  the  Civil  Service  System  in  1887  and  I.  for 
one,  wish  to  correct  that  misrepresoita- 
tion  here  and  now.  Every  sc.hnolchttd 
knows  that  cIvU  service  was  Instituted 
following  a  long  history  of  pdlitical  abuses 
heaped  on  career  Government  workers. 
It  sought  to  remove  those  iwUtlcal  pres- 
sures because  it  was  believed  that  fhey 
seriously  compromised  the  effectiveneBs 
•  of  government  and  ttie  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  Govenmi9nt«  Hie  Hatdi  Act 
added  additional 
pressures  when, 
in  the  law  were  fUI( 
provided  for  certain 


tivlty.  If  aUowed.  these  activities  would 
have  cost  civil  servants  their  much 
needed  independence  from  political  pres- 


sure. 

Sadly.  H.R.  8617  seeks  to  strip  this  pro- 
tection from  Federal  career  employes.  It 
is  fuUy  siipported  by  ptdltically  motivated 
organizatiMis  gleefully  anticipating 
their  reentry  into  Federal  offices.  They 
believe  they  have  the  votes  to  pass  this 
bill,  but  they  do  not  have  mine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  supporters  of  HH.  8617 
have  made  another  incredible  distortion. 
In  a  recent  letter,  lobbying  C::ongre88, 
they  stated  that — 

It  (HH.  8617)  will  shore  up  the  Inherent 
weaknesses  of  the  law  which  permitted  wide- 
spread political  abuse  from  the  top  down 
during  the  Nixon  Administration  while  It  in- 
hibited political  counter  activity  from  the 
bottom  up. 

There  is  absolutely  no  relation  of  fMt 
statement  to  reality.  The  Watergate 
scandal  was  not  the  domain  of  career 
government  employes  and  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  tliat  to  a  large  extent,  the 
Hatch  Act  prevented  such  abuses  of 
poyer  from  affecting  the  average  civil 

Mr.  CSiairman,  while  I  fed  strongly 
that  dvll  service  employees  must  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  dectoral 
process.  Hit  8617  is  a  sham,  a  bad  bill 
sold  by  snake  oU  merchants  imder  false 
colors.  I  wDl  (vpose  It  and  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  veto  it  should  it  pass  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  8617  and  I  support  its 
passage  by  the  House  as  I  did  in  commit- 
tee. ^ 

I  suinwrt  HJt  8617  because  it  permits 
Federal  and  postal  employees  tiie  same 
right  of  participation  in  our  political 
process  that  thdr  f  dlow  Americans  have. 

At  the  same  time,  this  ledslatloo  pro- 
tects the  right  of  Federal  workers  to  keep 
their  political  concerns  a  private  matter 
on  the  Job  by  providing  an  independent 
Board  <m  Political  Activities  which  will 
make  judgments  on  aUeged  violations  of 
this  statute.  Violations  would  result 
where  there  is  political  pressure  on  a 
Federal  Job  directed  asahist  an  employee, 
or  by  the  emidoyee  against  his  sapcriors. 

The  present  law  and  regulations  as 
promul^ited  by  the  Civfl  Service  C(Hn- 
misdOD  permit  political  activity  at  the 
local  levd  by  Federal  employees  in  com- 
munities where  the  majority  of  residents 
are  Fed^al  employees.  It  also  permits  so- 
caUed  nonpartisan  political  activity  in 
these  communities  where  nonpartisan 
political  races  take  place,  llierefore.  this 
new  legidation  woold  extend  to  an  Fed- 
eral employees  tiioae  rights  possessed,  as 
the  result  of  dvll  service  regulatioDs.  by 
sune  Federal  employees  in  certain  areas. 
C3eograidiy  of  local  nonpartisan  poll- 
tics  will  not  be  the  basis  <m  which  Fed- 
eral employees  may  play  their  full  role 
as  American  citizens. 

m  1939  Congress  passed  the  Hatch  Act 
because  two-thirds  of  Federal  workers 
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prohibitions  against  on-the-job  cam- 
paign fund  soUcltatiui  and  the  use  of 
Federal  work  time  w  ofOce  space  for  po- 
litical purpoaes. 

The  restricUMis  which  will  be  elimi- 
nated will  be  prohlbitians  aoalnst  par- 
ticipation in  political  campaigns  as  a 
manager  or  candidate. 

All  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  regxUa- 
tions  by  the  Commission  will  protect  the 
Government  against  favoritism  and 
prejudice  in  the  running  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  basic  test  of  job  performance, 
the  basic  test  for  promotion  of  the  best 
man  f<^  the  best  job  will  remain  in 
effect 

This  is  good  legislation  Uiat  will  bene- 
fit the  Federal  service  and  allow  our  local 
communities  to  have  the  benefit  of  full 
parUdpation  in  political  campaigns.  It 
is  a  progressive  step  wlilch  fits  today's 
world.  We  cannot  do  less. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
long  advocated  ending  the  restrictive  fea- 
tures of  the  Hatch  Act  that  deny  Federal 
employees  one  of  their  most  basic  free- 
doms under  the  Constitution.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  bill  that  Mr.  Clay  has  given  us, 
HJl.  8617,  is  excdlent  in  that  it  would 
permit  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  participate  fully  in  the 
political  process,  while  at  the  same  time 
iivHi>A-«J"g  them  from  linproper  political 
solidtati<m. 

Today  the  Federal  work  force  is  ap- 
proaching the  figure  of  3  million  individ- 
uals. There  are  some  200,000  persons  so 
raipioyed  in  New  York  State,  neaiiy  half 
of  them  in  the  New  Yoric  dty  area.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  act  to  extend  to 
this  groui>— the  last  remaining  segment 
of  our  population  to  fall  outside  of  the 
protection  the  C^onsUtutioc  affords  re- 
garding political  freedom— the  right  to 
vdce  their  political  opinions  and  support 
their  candidates  for  public  oifllce. 

The  major  providons  of  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today  would  redefine  the 
meaning  of  political  management  and 
campaigns  to  permit  the  following  activi- 
ties: 

First.  Candidacy  for  service  In  politi- 
cal convoitians: 

Second.  Particlpaticm  in  political  meet- 
ings and  primary  campaigns; 

Third.  Invohrement  in  ttie  prepara- 
tions for  or  organisation  and  eooducting 
of  political  meethigs  and  rames; 

Fourth.  Distribution  of  campaign  ma- 
terials; 
Fifth.  Candidacy  for  public  office. 
In  the  36  years  that  we  have  had  the 
Hatch  Act  a  great  deal  of  confusion  has 
surrounded  its  enforcement  and  this  is 
due  largdy  to  the  vagueness  of  its  word- 
ing. Bueh  vagueness  has  not  only  oom- 
pliratiHl  the  difBeulties  of  the  courts  in 
interpreting  the  law.  but  has  also  per- 
mitted past  administrations  to  compound 
the  abusea  inborent  in  the  basic  ctmcept 
by  inczedibly  restrictive  intentretations. 
Records  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
demonstrate  the  disparities  in  apidica- 
tion  of  the  law  from  one  case  to  another 
and  serve  as  proof  of  the  need  for  clari- 
fication. 

In  Westchester  Coxmty  I  have  recently 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  unfortunate 
pU^t  of  a  Federal  empk>yee  in  a  mtaior 
Job  who  vas  denied  tiie  opportunity  to 
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ran  for  deetlTe  ofBoe  In  a  local,  partisan 
daettoa  beoaoM  of  the  rastiiotlons  (rf  tlie 
Hatoh  Act  Hto  attuatloa  la  an  tlie  more 
tragic  because  he  deckled  to  run  for 
oOoe  wUb  the  hope  of  reforming  the 
loeal  law  enfofroement  adminlstratioQ 
after  bis  young  daughter  was  killed  by  a 
drunken,  hlt-and-iim  driver. 

HA.  M17  woidd  taad  the  confusing 
acpeeti  of  the  Batch  Act  by  enumerating 
precisely  which  activities  are  not  allowed 
under  the  law.  These  prohlbltimis  Include 
a  ban  on  solicitation  of  pc^tlcal  contri- 
butions by  superiors  and  in  Oovemment 
rooms  or  bufldlngs,  and  restrictions  on 
carrying  out  political  activities  while  <m 
official  duty  or  in  uniform.  Thus,  higher 
level  employees  are  prohibited  from  im- 
poslng  their  private  poUtical  views  on 
rabtmUnate  personnel  and  at  the  same 
Ito*  these  subordinates  may  feel  free  to 
exsnu  their  opinlcms  without  fear  of 
reprisals  from  above. 

Mr.  CSialxman.  Oovemmoit  woiicers 
W  taxes,  niey  have  an  unusual  stake 
in  Federal  policies.  To  c<mtinue  to  de- 
Prtyv^em  oi  their  political  rights  is  a 
travesty.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  cast  my  vote  in  f avw  of 
«orrecting  the  aboBes  created  by  tiie 
Hatch  Act  and  restoring  full  constitu- 
tional rl^ts  to  the  Fedma  work  force. 
Mr.  BtAOOL  lir.  Chahman.  I  rise  to 
support  of  H.R.  8617.  legislation  which 
■oeks  to  npeal  one  of  the  most  archaic 
and  un-American  laws  ever  enacted,  the 
Hatdi  Act  of  1939.  I  consider  it  fitting 
that  as  we  parepare  to  cdelvate  our  Na- 
tion's 300th  anniversary  of  Independence 
we  are  about  to  pass  legislation  which 
wm  finally  allow  some  2.8  minion  FMeral 
wortters  to  be  fully  covered  under  the 
free  qieech  and  right  to  engage  in  poUti- 
cal activities  provisions  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  independence  and  Bill  of  Ri^ts. 
HJl.  8617.  hi  effect,  will  repeal  some 
of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the 
oontroverstal  Hatch  Act.  The  key  pro- 
vlsicms  of  the  bill  include: 

The  encouragement  of  Federal  and 
postal  employees  to  participate  and  exer- 
cise tiieir  voluntary  riidits  to  engage  in 
the  pcdltleal  processes  of  this  Nation  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law; 

Thrt  Federal  emidoyees,  upon  ttielr 
?*"*  ^^S!"^  **  8"«**«1  accrued  leave  or 
leave  without  pay  when  they  seek  to  run 
for  eleettf*  office; 

Ihe  Sfipansion  of  the  Civil  Service 
Onmmisslon  to  investigate  alleged  viAla- 
tlona  of  law  by  granting  them  subpena 
powers; 

Olvee  Fsderal  employees  the  right  to 
Judicial  review  of  any  adverse  decisions; 
Establlriies  an  taidependent  Board  of 
PoUtleal  Activities  of  Government  per- 
»0Bxul  wboan  function  it  is  to  hear  and 
Proniptty  adjudicate  any  violations  of 
law;  and 

Requires  the  cavU  Service  Commission 
to  establish  educattaial  and  Infonna- 
tional  programs  which  will  advise  Pted- 
eral  emidoyees  of  their  rights  under  the 
law. 

The  taUl  also  sets  down  specific  safe- 
guards to  prevent  potential  abuses  from 
oocuning  faiehMUng  a  strict  prcAilbltiiHi 
against  the  use  of  official  authority  in- 
fiuence  or  coercion  with  respect  to  the 
right  to  vote,  not  to  vote,  or  otherwise 
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mgage  in  political  activity.  Ihe  bill  also 
iwohibits  uw  of  funds  to  Infiuence  votee, 
solicitation  of  political  CMitrlbnttcHis  by 
superior  ofllcers,  and  prohibits  political 
activity  while  on  duty. 

Almost  from  the  day  whoi  the  Hatch 
Act  went  into  effect  there  has  been  an 
effort  made  by  Congress  to  revise  or  re- 
peal it  History  Is  on  our  side  in  this  bat- 
tie.  Prom  1791  until  1939  Congress  has 
gone  on  record  on  numerous  occasions 
against  Implementing  a  blanket  prohibi- 
tion on  Federal  employees  seeking  to 
participate  In  the  political  process.  As 
far  back  as  1791  a  proposed  amendment 
was  defeated  which  would  have  limited 
the  political  activities  of  Inspectors  of 
distilled  spirits  on  the  groimds  that  it 
woiild  have  Infringed  upon  their  rlgiits. 
The  effort  to  prevent  Federal  workers 
from  losing  their  rights  to  participate  In 
the  political  process  continued  through 
the  19th  century.  Even  the  landmai* 
Pendleton  Act  of  1833  which  established 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  made  It 
dear  that  coercion  against  Federal  em- 
ployees would  not  be  tolerated  but  their 
right  to  participate  freely  in  the  political 
process  was  to  remain  Intact. 

Many  historians  questioned  how  the 
Hhtch  Act  ever  was  passed.  A  close  ex- 
amination of  the  motives  of  Congress  in 
this  matter  showed  that  they  were  re- 
acting to  aUegations  of  coercion  among 
Federal  emidoyees  in  only  10  States  and 
only  as  it  affected  the  Works  Ftogress 
Administration.  No  public  hearings  were 
held  on  the  bill  and  there  was  much  op- 
position recorded  in  the  debate  on  the 
WU.  There  was  little  question  that  the 
Hatch  Act  was  an  overreactton  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  a  minor  but  highly 
publiciaed  scandal.  Since  1939,  the  prac- 
tical enforcement  of  the  act  has  been 
hampered  by  the  more  than  3,000  admin- 
istrative rulings  which  have  made  this 
one  of  the  most  cumbersome  laws  on  the 
books. 

In  October  of  1966  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Commission  on  Political  Activ- 
ity of  Oovemment  Personnel  to  investi- 
gate and  study  Federal  laws  which 
limited  the  right  of  Federal  and  State 
officers  from  engaging  in  political  activ- 
ity. The  Commission's  final  report  in  1967 
called  for  an  expansion  of  Federal  em- 
idoyees political  participation  while 
strengthening  safeguards  to  protect  em- 
idoyees from  coercion.  HJl.  8617  encom- 
paases  these  worthwhile  recommenda- 
tlcns. 

My  association  with  the  civil  service 
system  stretches  almost  30  years,  includ- 
ing 33  years  as  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Pcdlce  Department.  I  am  proud  to 
presently  serve  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Ooimcil  of  Cohunbla  Association, 
an  organisation  of  some  80,000  Italic 
American  civil  servants.  In  these  years 
I  have  learned  to  respect  the  system  and 
its  onployees.  Without  question  the  op- 
position to  the  Hatch  Act  and  its  pro- 
hibitions against  civil  servants  has  been 
pronounced  over  the  years. 

The  Hatch  Act  has  no  place  in  a  nation 
which  prides  Itself  on  being  a  demo- 
cratic nation  providing  full  and  open 
government.  Even  coimtries  such  as 
Sweden,  Oreat  Britain,  Prance,  and  West 
Oermany  allow  their  federal  workera  to 
engage  In  the  political  process.  Why  must 


the  United  States  cUng  to  this  vestige  of 
autocracy  which  Is  so  much  the  antithe- 
sis of  a  true  democracy? 

Since  my  arrival  in  Congress  in  1969 
I  have  made  repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act 
one  of  my  major  legislative  priorities. 
I  have  cosponsored  similar  repeal  bills 
in  the  past.  I  have  Introduced  in  each  of 
the  last  3  Congresses  my  law  enforce- 
ment officers  bill  of  rights  which,  among 
other  provisions,  will  allow  police  ofQ- 
cers  to  participate  In  political  activities 
while  off  duty. 

HJl.  8617  represents  the  culmination 
of  mine  and  others,  efforts  at  repealing 
the  Hatch  Act.  It  is  a  moment  which 
mlllians  of  civil  servants  have  been 
awaiting.  Our  effort  at  passing  HJl.  8617 
must  be  successful. 

This  bill  strikes  the  effective  balance 
between  a  true  and  open  democracy  and 
an  impartial  and  honest  civil  service.  It 
contains  enough  safeguards  to  prevent 
the  abuses  which  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
original  Hatch  Act. 

Above  all  this  legislation  Is  a  state- 
ment of  purpose.  It  denounces  the  no- 
tion that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
a  right  to  prevent  their  employees  from 
participating  to  the  political  process  to 
their  spare  time.  It  afDrms  the  right  of 
clvU  servants  to  enjoy  aU  the  freedoms 
provided  to  all  other  Americans  except 
those  to  jail  and  convicted  felons.  It  will 
also  lay  to  rest  the  ambiguities  rampant 
to  the  existing  law  which  has  Uuown  the 
entire  issue  of  Federal  employees  politi- 
cal rights  toto  a  state  of  perpetual  con- 
fusion. 

The  bill  will  also  enhance  this  Nation's 
claim  of  betog  the  most  democratic  na- 
tion to  the  world.  Our  claim  to  this  has 
been  seriously  damaged  stoce  1939  as 
since  then  we  have  denied  almost  3 
million  of  our  citizens  the  right  to  fully 
participate  to  the  democratic  process  of 
this  Nati<m. 

At  this  potot  I  wish  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  foremost  advocate  of  HJl. 
8617  my  colleague  from  Missouri.  Mr. 
Clat.  His  tireless  work  on  behalf  of  this 
bill  Is  well  icnown  to  all  of  us  here.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  have  been  held  on  this 
bUl  across  the  United  States.  The  Amer- 
ican people  know  this  bill  well. 

Our  civil  service  system  is  a  viable  and 
excellent  one.  We  can  demonstrate  our 
support  by  passing  this  bill  today,  and 
allowing  them  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
democracy  which  has  made  America  the 
great  Nation  it  Is. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  of  H.R.  8617.  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Political  Activities  Act  of  1975  as 
reported  from  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

As  reported  by  the  fuU  committee,  HJl. 
8817  seeks  to  modify  the  Hatch  Act  by 
pemiltting  Federal  civilian  and  postal 
employees  to  participate  voluntarily  and 
as  private  citizens  to  the  political  life  of 
the  Nation;  to  prohibit  the  misuse  of  offi- 
cial authority,  coercion,  and  certato  ac- 
tivities tov(dvlng  poUtical  contributions. 
It  establishes  an  independent  Board  on 
PoUtical  Activities  of  Federal  Employees 
to  hear  and  adjudicate  alleged  violations 
of  the  law,  and  establishes  a  strong 
mechanism  through  which  the  law  may 
be  administered. 
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I  am  certato  that  you  believe  as  I  do 
that  the  Hatch  Act  grossly  Infringes 
upon  tho  constitutional  rights  of  free 
speech  and  association.  It  our  dMnocrrtte 
system  Is  to  grow  and  be  injected  wtUi 
new  and  innovative  ideas,  then  we  muat 
have  the  f  uU  participation  of  aU  of  our 
citixens. 

Far  too  few  of  our  citizens  exercise 
their  right  to  vote.  Our  national  statistics 
on  percentages  of  registered  voto^  who 
actually  vote  gives  me  cause  for  great 
distress.  We  must  actively  solicit  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  our  people  at  every  stage 
of  the  poUtical  process.  Oranting  people 
the  rifi^t  to  vote  Is  only  a  noble  begin- 
ning. HH.  8617  sedcs  to  advance  our 
efforts  to  this  field  by  bringing  toto  the 
poUtical  arena  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees, who  for  too  long  have  been 
locked  out 

The  legislative  history  has  been  quite 
exhaustive  on  tbia  issue.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employee  PoUtical  Rli^ts  and 
Intogovemmmtal  Programs  held  11 
days  of  hearings  on  this  legislative  pro- 
posal. Numerous  witnesses  were  heard 
by  Congressman  Clay  and  his  subcom- 
mittee. The  fuU  committee  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  reported  this  blU  to  the 
House,  thereby  i«>proving  the  fine  work 
ih^  subcommittee  had  completed  on 
this  measure. 

As  we  attonpt  to  give  meaning  to  the 
words  to  the  Constitution  of  our  land,  I 
think  we  should  take  a  pause  and  refiect 
upon  what  it  was  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  were  trying  to  achieve.  I  beUeve 
that  if  we  are  to  fuUUl  their  objectives 
of  maxlmiring  tovolvemoit  to  the  poUt- 
ical process,  and  thereby  making  the 
Constitution  a  Uvlng  document  then 
passage  of  this  blU  is  an  important  stw 
toward  realizing  this  dream.  I  would  hope 
that  when  we  vote  aa  final  passage,  my 
coUeaguee  wiU  give  this  legislation  their 
overwhelming  support 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  of  the  bill 
HJt  8617,  the  Fedeial  Employees'  Po- 
Utical Activities  Act  <a  1975. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  Important 
things  that  comes  to  my  mtod  is  that 
passage  of  this  blU  will  provide  some 
clarity  to  tiae  Hatch  Act  which,  I  think 
everyone  in  this  chamber  wfil  agree,  is 
a  mass  of  confusion,  loaded  with  over 
3.000  rulings  issued  stoce  the  act  was 
originally  passed  to  1939.  But.  perhaps 
more  important  than  any  other  consid- 
eration is  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
Federal  employees  aU  over  this  country 
WiU  be  able  to  participate  to  the  poUti- 
cal and  electoral  process.  The  Hatch  Act 
may  have  originally  been  passed  by  men 
of  good  faith  but  what  we  have  seen 
over  the  years  is  a  straightjacket  for 
Federal  employees  Instead  of  a  protec- 
tive device  to  insure  their  rights'  as  do- 
zens. I  do  not  for  one  moment  subscribe 
to  the  idea  that  this  biU  wlU  create  con- 
ditions that  wiU  place  any  employee  un- 
der any  sort  of  coercion  or  pressure  to 
take  part  to  poUtical  campaigns  or  stay 
clear  of  them.  I  am  convtoced  that  pas- 
sage of  this  biU  wiU  strengthen  existing 
protections  and  make  it  crystal  clear  aa 
to  what  a  Federal  employee  can  or  can- 
not do. 

What  is  apparent  to  me  to  studying 


the  history  of  the  Hatch  Act  is  that  alto- 
gether too  many  Just  will  iu>t  accept  the 
leaUty  that  today's  conditions  are  a 
long  way  from  what  they  used  to  b«.  I 
would  Ukee  to  see  us  here  to  the  04th 
Congress  bring  things  up  to  date  with  the 
passage  of  this  biU. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
no  easy  answer  to  the  problem  of  how 
much  poUtical  activity  should  be  per- 
mitted to  Oovemment  employees.  On  the 
one  hand,  because  a  person  works  for 
the  Oovemment  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  deprived  of  the  fuU  opportuni- 
ties of  citizoicdilp.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
potential  for  corruption  of  the  Oovem- 
ment service  is  obvious  if  a  Tammany 
HaU  atmosphere  were  to  be  permitted. 

To  say  we  are  trying  to  steer  a  course 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  would.  I 
beUeve.  constitute  describing  the  proUem 
to  imrealisttcally  sangutoe  terms.  We 
know  for  a  fact  that  no  matter  what  we 
do,  we  wiU  not  steer  an  entlrdy  successful 
course  between  the  rocks.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  can  be  sure  we  wiU  bash  our- 
selves afi»inst  not  one  but  both  rocks. 

Inevitably,  there  wUl  be  some  cases  of 
corruption  and  imdue  poUtical  influence. 
We  saw  this  during  the  late  unlamented 
days  of  the  Nixon  admtolstraUon.  to 
which  a  corrupt  President  and  corrupt 
underlings  attempted  to  turn  the  entire 
executive  branch  toto  a  comUz>ation 
campaign  organization  and  patronage 
machtoe. 

Inevitably  too.  there  wlU  be  some 
cases  to  which  dedicated  and  honest  Gov- 
ernment servants  wiU  be  denied  political 
opportunities  they  could  have  exercised 
with  distinction  and  without  conflict  of 
interest. 

In  the  past,  we  liave  fluctuated  from 
one  extr^ne  to  the  other. 

Until  Teddy  Roosevelt  instituted  re- 
forms to  1907,  the  UJS.  Oovemment  was 
virtually  a  spoils  syston.  The  ddeterlous 
results  of  this  approach  on  the  quaUty 
and  totegrity  of  the  UJB.  Oovemment  do 
not  require  elaboration.  President  Teddy 
Roosevelt  then  prohibited  classified  clvU 
servants  from  taking  part  to  poUtical 
campaigns 

Further  reform  came  to  1939  with  the 
Hatch  Act  which  brought  us  to  where 
we  are  today. 

Tlie  Hatch  Act  was  and  is  a  meat-ax 
aivroach.  which  throttles  legitimate 
political  activity  to  an  oitirely  excessive 
degree. 

Ihe  question  before  us  is  this:  Can 
we  devise  a  surgically  precise  biU  which, 
while  certainly  no  cmreall.  wUl  give  us 
more  treedfxa  and  at  the  same  time  less 
abuse  than  is  possible  today?  More  spe- 
clflcaUy.  has  this  bUl  doneit? 

At  this  potot  my  Judgmmt  is  that  it 
can  be  done  and  the  biU  btton  us  does  it 

One  of  the  most  swious  problems  Is 
that  of  coercion  of  subordinates.  The  biU 
explicitly  prohibits  this,  and  does  so 
more  specifically  and  f  orcef  uUy  than  does 
existing  legislation. 

SoUcitation  of  contributions  to  return 
for  votes,  between  employees,  and  on 
Federal  property  is  also  strictly  pro- 
hibited. 

PoUtical  activity  wtole  on  duty  or  whUe 
to  uniform  is  ifftdiibited. 

I  believe  these  provisions  effectively 


focus  on  the  gut  problems.  With  these  re- 
strictions to  mind,  a  Federal  emplayee  is 
then  free  to  run  for  eieettre  oilloe  or  to 
participate  to  a  campaign  tor  oiBce,  and 
his  agency  Is  required  to  give  him  accrued 
annual  leave  or  leave  without  pay  if  he 
chooses  to  nm. 

Is  this  the  ultimate  answer?  Most  prob- 
ably not  I  fully  expect  that,  as  we  gato 
experience,  we  wiU  find  it  advisable  to 
relax  some  provisions  and  tighten  others. 
Is  It  a  step  to  the  right  direction?  In 
my  judgment  it  is,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
sivport  of  ILR.  3617.  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' PoUtical  Activities  Act  of  1975. 

As  an  original  coqxmsor  of  this  meas- 
ure, I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
House  is  today  considering  HJl.  8617.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  Its  diligent 
work  on  tUs  important  bUl.  I  think  that 
they  have  presented  us  with  a  sound  and 
req;>onsUde  proposal  which  deserves 
prompt  enactment  into  law. 

I  beUeve  that  reepcmsible  reform  of  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1939  is  long  overdue.  In  my 
view,  this  statute  violates  the  rights  of 
free  speech  and  free  association  which 
the  Constitution  guarantees  for  all  its 
citizens.  It  seems  imf  air  to  me  to  deny 
these  basic  rights  to  2.8  milU<m  Federal 
clvUlan  and  postal  employees.  It  is  time 
to  restore  the  right  of  these  Individuals 
to  partictoate  in  the  poUtical  life  of  their 
Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  am  aware 
of  the  need  to  i»t>tect  against  the  poUti- 
clzation  of  Federal  service.  The  original 
mtent  of  the  Hatch  Act,  namdy  to  pre- 
vent improper  poUtical  pressure  on  Fed- 
eral employees,  is  no  less  valid  today  than 
it  was  to  1939.  Thus,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  Insure  that  whUe  Fed»al  civil- 
ian and  postal  onployees  are  granted  the 
right  to  participate  to  the  pOUtloal  ihx>c- 
ess.  they  do  so  only  as  private  citizens 
and  without  tovotvnnent  of  their  official 
authority  or  infiuence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  any  Hatch  Act  reform  legislation 
strike  a  balance  between  the  apparently 
competing  toterests  of  Individual  free- 
dom of  expression  and  of  a  politically 
neutral  clvU  service.  I  bdleve  that  the 
committee  has  achieved  such  a  balance 
to  HJl.  8617. 

There  are  two  important  aspects  to 
ttos  legislation.  First,  it  would  p^mit 
Federal  civilian  and  postal  employees  to 
engage  In  poUtical  activities  voluntarily 
and  off-duty  as  private  dtixens.  And  sec- 
ond, it  provides  substantive  safeguards 
against  coercion  or  the  use  of  official  au- 
thority to  dictate  poUtical  activity. 

I  bdleve  that  this  country  needs  more 
grassroots  poUtical  tovdvement.  not  less. 
HJl.  8617  wiU  provide  an  oi>portunliy  for 
an  important  segment  of  our  society  to 
participate  to  the  poUtical  process  with- 
out impairing  to  any  way  the  effective- 
ness of  good  government  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  passage  of  this  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  to  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  substantiaUy  modify  the  EEatch 
Act.  which  presentb^  prohibits  so  many 
Americans  from  being  aUe  to  particl- 
Wte  to  the  electoral  process. 

7%e  Un.  which  you  have  before  you. 
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would  wteMtoh  aa  IndnieDdent  three- 
~  FttUtkal  AeMHttes, 
ItotobMr 

CMl  

to  tBwMflKlB  allevad  vtalattoas  of  Mm. 
The  bin  does  not  restore  any  kind  of 
moOe  oateOL  vhleh  I  tblnk  l*  a  riglitful 
eonMn  e(  tlili  Hoow  because  it  prohlb- 
Its  flMBBkn  br  an  eaployee,  as  wen  as 
at  the  cmptoyeeli  tnfloeDce. 
/.  the  bOI  mvhlbits  an  em- 

^    .       tMns,  oOArtng  to  give,  80- 

Uelttav^  arsaeattinc  a  polftleal  contrfbu- 
ttai  Id  fat  urn  ftr  ona%  vate.  Of  oonrse. 
tha  prsflHit  BNhitatttan  on  sirilcMiiw  oon- 
tribHttam  m  VMaral  faeOHIeB  centtnues. 
Raallr.  Um  bOI  pvofaMts  political  ae- 
tMtr  b7  m  emplsarBa  wbOa  taa  is  en  dirtr. 
or  iridia  ha  la  waarfin  a  vnlfonn  or  tn- 
dcBlAiMeh  voald  identify  him  as  a  9ed- 
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It  emfafi  to  me,  as  ttte  Bepresent^ 
ative  of  a  ooDstttuener  vfalch  Is  amdbfed 
wfttwhelmliigly  by  the  FMen)  aovem- 
menk  that  this  leitelatlmi  Is  lone  over- 
due. 

The  Batch  Act,  in  nor  jodgment,  i&  an 
iinrnasriaabla  tnftlineuieni  on  the  rltfit 
of  nimsiMM  III  nmrinorsn  to  participate 
in  deMQemMe  cofemBent.  la  addltloD  to 
the  medflo  irafalbiUonv  in  the  hMT  Itself, 
a  ma  an  cf  rales  and  regulations  has 
mruav  u»  govemlac  the  p^Wtltfa]  be- 
liavlor  of  most  Federal  employees  and 
those  wertinv  hi  loeal  and  State  govem- 
meni  pMgzaaH  vtaicfa  are  pitftiaUy  or 
totaBy  tm&tA  from  Waabizurton. 

It  has  alBD  led  to  sundsmental  regu- 
lations by  tndividnal  Ooverument  de- 
partments and  tha  passace  of  'kittle 
Hatch  Acts"  by  State  legislatures  over 
theyeass. 

In  tha  as  yeais  sinee  the  passage  of  the 
Hatch  Aa4  the  overly  broad  an!  vague 
1snpia«e  of  the  act,  as  hxterpreted  by 
the  CIvfl  Service  OommiBBion.  has  pro- 
hibited affected  emplofeea  from  nmnhig 
in  local  aleethms,  vrlttnc  letters  en  peUt- 
Ical  sobjaets  to  newmn^iais,  beoomlnv 
a  detecato  to  a  poUtleoI  oooventlon,  ot 
runninc  f or  oOes  wtthlB  a  poittieal  party. 
WtaatvM  odshudly  hUcnded  to  protect 
qgffttnnwDt  ewployees  from  potttlcal 
coerelOM  baa  tumad  Into  a  dead  hand 
prohibiting  them  from  voluntarily  en- 
aaglnK  la  ponuoal  acttvitieB  deaiiy  pio- 
tcded  by  lito  first  amendment  to  the 


in 


Oitoi  the  teneral  vagueness  of  the  law 
reaa,  the  etcfl  service  and  de- 
_  regnhrtlone  can  be  and  often 
are  genesally  confMiag  to  the  employee. 
The  Code  ef  Federal  BendatloiM,  for  In- 
stance, under  the  section  titled  -Vf- 
hUted  AetMtles"— section  733.123 
(b)— etataa: 

pnhibttwi  by  psngra|di  (a)  of 
b«t  si»  nee  limited,  to. . . 


tills 

Then  goes  tin  to  list  13  items.  The  pub- 
lic empioyte  must  govern  his  conduct 
wHh  refWeuce  to  at  least  three  autberl- 
tattve  sources  of  law— 4he  act  itself,  the 
regHlatloas,  and  Inf onaal  mUnn  ell  of 
ichicli.  are  *"«¥gunMly  worded.  Often 
tha  sources  would  appear  to  conflict  with 
one  another. 

•nie  vagneoass  of  tha  current  law  and 
it3    attendant    regolatloos    residta   In 


seleetive  enforcement  of  tiie  act  Tbese 
have  led  most  Federal  and  District  em- 
ployees to  feel  constrained  to  "pUy  It 
aaf»"  Iqr  no*beeoBdnff  pelMcaOy  Involved 
at  any  \evtA,  even  to  approved  poHtictf 
activity.  lb  its  overall  effect,  the  act  in- 
fringes on  the  right  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  action  for  the  i4>im>xlmately  175,000 
of  my  consMtuents  and  more  than  330,- 
004  PVderal  emidoyees  living  In  the 
Washington  metropc^tan  area.  It  has,  as 
can  plainly  be  seen  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  created  a  category  of  sec- 
ond-class citizens  in  partisan  cam- 
paigns, relegating  "batched"  employees 
tomin<Nr  or  pc^tically  sterile  roles. 

At  this  time  in  oar  history  when  citi- 
zen involvement  in  the  p<4itical  process  Is 
so  sorely  needed,  the  current  Hatch  Act 
systematically  excludes  millions  oS.  re- 
spoQslble  and  politically  knowledgeable 
citizens  firom  participation.  Tlie  legisla- 
tion before  you  recognises  tiie  basic  value 
of  the  orlginfd  act,  and  addresses  itself 
to  the  abuses  and  vagueness  of  the  act.  It 
reflects  the  needs  and  realities  of  con- 
temporary putdlc  service  and  balances 
those  needs  with  the  basic  right  <a  all 
Americans  to  participate  in  the  partisan 
electoral  process.  HJl.  8617  would  not 
weaken  those  provisions  of  tlie  Hatch  Act 
which  prohibit  coercion  of  Government 
en4>loyees  tve  political  contributions  or 
activities  and  political  interference  with 
the  merit  sy^m  in  the  civil  service. 
What  is  at  Issue  in  this  legislation  are 
tiio  broad-ranging  proscriptions  against 
poltticta  management  and  campaigning 
In  any  form.  In  any  "partisan"  connec- 
tion by  any  Federal  employee.  This  bill 
would  elhninate  much  of  the  vagueness  of 
the  act,  defining  permissible  political  ac- 
tivities. Precision  ot  regulations  must  be 
the  touchstone  in  an  area  so  closely 
touching  our  most  precious  freedom. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  support  of  this  legislation  and  its 
speedy  passage  through  this  House  with 
ovenxiielDalng  sunwrt. 

Vtt.  TMsCOUUSlTfSR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Federal  Etnidoyees  Pcdltical  Activi- 
ties Act,  H.R.  M17,  should  be  enacted. 
We  are  experiencing  a  new  awareness  of 
the  adverse  oMisequences  oi  govern- 
mental overregulatloa  today.  Tlie  Hatch 
Act  Is  another  excellent  example  of  a 
good  idea  carried  entirely  too  far.  Ttie  is 
aaoMio'  case  tor  deregulaticm,  for  maxl- 
mMng  personal  fteedoms  by  cutitog 
back  the  scope  of  Oovemment  controls, 
focusing  them  more  directly  on  the 
actaal  problem  areas. 

WKh  the  shrinking  public  particlpa- 
ttoo  in  our  electing  process  ukI  with 
mounting  distrust  ukl  disapproval  of 
government  generally,  it  is  essential  that 
wo  do  everything  in  our  power  to  encour- 
age  eitteen  partlclpatkm  in  our  poHtical 
system,  not  erect  barriers  to  such  public 
participation. 

The  ttiteh  Act's  heavyhanded  restrfc- 
ttons  on  the  exercise  of  dementary  p^- 
Ical  rights  may  have  been  untanportant 
In  IWt  when  the  Federal  work  force  was 
much  smaller.  But  a  lot  of  things  have 
clumged  sinoe  New  Deal  days.  Today,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  employs  over  3.8 
milllan  of  the  Nation's  work  force.  As 
frightening  as  this  statistic  Is  to  those 
of  us  who  advocate  limited  Government, 


It  is  a  powerful  argument  for  revising  the 
Htotdi  Act  Mb  hmger  can  we  pretend  that 
ttedenlal  of  politleal  rights  for  Fbderal 
wmkezB  imposes  a  minor  burden  oct  a 
tiny  segment  of  the  population.  Would 
that  that  was  the  case. 

We  have  had  detaUed  for  us  the  politi- 
cal rights  and  privileges  which  have  been 
denied  to  Federal  workers.  Another  per- 
spective must  also  be  considered.  In  1839. 
the  Congress  could  not  evenimaglne  the 
fantastic  growth  of  Government  transfer 
payments  and  the  monumental  growth 
of  grant-in-aid  programs  i^ch  have 
created  a  new  class  of  Ckrvemment  clients 
with  very  definite  political  Interests.  With 
the  exception  of  defense  contractors,  all 
of  these  Indlvldnals  and  organizations 
are  free  to  exercise  their  special  Interests 
through  InvtAvement  in  the  political 
process.  Eqxilty  demands  that  Federal 
oni^yees,  with  every  bit  as  much  at 
stake,  both  as  individuals  and  In  their 
capacities  associated  in  private  organiza- 
tions, be  granted  equal  access  to  the 
political  process. 

The  potential  for  abuses  which 
prompted  enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act 
in  1939  has  not  dlsaK>eared.  We  must 
maintain  strong  safeguards  against  polit- 
ical Intimidation  of  Federal  employees. 
I  b^eve  this  bill  strikes  a  reasonable 
balance  between  provision  of  these  safe- 
guards and  extension  of  greater  political 
freedom  to  Federal  employees.  H.R.  8617 
provides  pn^lbltions  against  employees 
using  their  official  authority  to  Influence 
the  outcome  of  an  election  or  "coercing" 
someone  to  participate  in  political  activi- 
ties. It  limits  who  can  solicit  contribu- 
tions and  where  solicitations  can  be 
made.  No  supervisor  can  solicit  from  his 
emidoyees  and  no  solicitations  can  be 
made  on  Gtovemment  property  or  In  Gov- 
ernment bUfldings.  Federal  employees  are 
barred  from  political  activities  while  on 
duty.  The  legislation  estaUlAes  a  three- 
member  board  to  hear  cases  of  alleged 
vlolatitms. 

As  everyone  who  has  shown  an  interest 
in  regulatory  reform  can  attest,  the 
status  quo  Is  hard  to  change.  It  Is  pro- 
tected by  a  virtually  imptegnable  wall 
of  mytlMrtogy  about  the  horrendous  con- 
sequences or  deregulation— even  a  partial 
deregulation  as  to  this  case.  Opponents 
of  this  bin  have  employed  all  the  emo- 
tlcmal  arguments  generated  by  this  my- 
thology. 

The  biggest  myth  of  all,  however,  is 
that  the  Hatch  Act  has  produced  a 
"pollticaUy  neutral  bureawracy."  The 
bureaucracy  is  no  political  eimuch.  It 
has  its  biases.  And  those  biases  are  gen- 
erally unrelated  to  which  party  controls 
the  White  House.  Those  biases  are  in 
favor  of  regulation  and  more  regulation. 
What  we  must  ask  ourselves,  then  Is: 
Is  the  cost  in  individual  rights  denied  to 
Pederal  workers  worth  continuing  Just  to 
ke^  the  Illusion  that  we  have  eliminated 
the  problem  ot  political  bias  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy? 

The  real  issue  is  the  need  to  rebuild 
puUk  confldenee  in  Government,  con- 
fld«ice  eroded  by  a  big-spending,  inactive 
CbngresB  and  an  exeeottvo  branch  en- 
snared hi  Its  own  redtape.  The  emotional 
scare  tactics  of  opponents  of  this  bUl 
c<mtribute  to  our  basic  problem  of  Gov- 
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emment  reapondtog  to  images,  rather 

than  reality.  

Mr.  DOMINIGK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Cbalrman,  I  wish  to  associate  mysdf 
with  the  remarks  of  my  dlstingtiished 
colleague,  and  add  my  own  strong  sup- 
port tor  ILR.  8617,  the  Federal  Employ- 
ess'  Political  Activities  Act  of  1975. 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  Federal  employ- 
ess  are  denied  the  right  to  participate  as 
private  citizens  in  the  political  life  of 
this  Natlim.  while  their  counterparts  in 
State  and  local  government  emplojrment 
have  had  these  political  activity  prohibi- 
tions lifted  as  of  January  1  of  this  year 
through  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  amendments  of 
1974. 

Are  FedersJ  employees  less  deserving  of 
these  basic  rl^ts?  I  respectfully  submit 
that  they  are  not. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  over  2  mil- 
lion people  who  work  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  have  their  rights  to  political 
activity  tlghtiy  restirlcted  by  an  ambig- 
uous set  of  3,000  administrative  ruUngs 
which  collectively  comprise  Hatch  Act 
regulatl^ms. 

If  the  Hatch  Act  is  so  imsatisfactory, 
why  was  it  ever  developed  in  the  first 
place? 

Well,  as  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  the  traditional  interpretation  has 
been  that  a  comprehensive  statute  wsis 
needed  because,  during  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  days  of  the  New  Deal,  employees  of 
relief  agencies  such  as  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  were  being  used  for 
political  purposes. 

One  can  conclude  that,  after  examin- 
ing the  debates  and  other  records  of  the 
event,  Senator  Hatch  and  the  other 
f  ramers  of  the  act  were  concerned  with 
protecting  more  Federal  employees.  How- 
ever, they  also  wanted  to  liberalize  the 
restrictive  policy  evolved  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  to  protect  free- 
dom of  speech.  As  a  means  of  achieving 
these  goals,  they  Intentionally  wrote  a 
broad,  loosely  worded  statement  In  order 
to  permit  liberal  Interpretation. 

Experience  has  revealed  that  the 
vague  language  has  been  narrowly  de- 
fined to  produce  even  greater  restrictions. 
The  historical  record  Indicates  that 
the  very  Senators  who  enacted  the  legis- 
lation were  confused  by  the  vagueness. 
In  order  to  clarify  his  interpretation  of 
the  proscribed  activities.  Senator  Hatch 
prepared  an  Index  card  on  which  he 
listed  18  rulings  based  upon  adjudica- 
tions made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  the  Civil  JBervloe  Act 
When  the  Hatch  Act  was  ammded  to 
1940,  it  defined  the  prohibited  a^Ttlvlty 
by  incorporating  a  reference  to  those 
18  rulings  made  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission prior  to  1940.  This  Is  the  present 
form  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

When  passing  the  1940  amendments. 
Congress  exivesdydenled  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice C<HnmlBsion  the  power  to  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  specifically  per- 
taining to  the  Hatch  Act.  The  Oommis- 
slon  was  denied  the  power  to  define  po- 
litical. acUvl^.  lostead.  the  Civil  &rvloe 
Commission  was  saddled  with  over  3,000 
of  tiiebr  pre-1940  rulings.  When  the 
amendmoit    was    introduced,    Senator 


Hatch  did  not  iMxwlde  all  of  the  rulings 
which  were  hioorporated,  but  mer^  the 
same  index  card  he  had  used  in  1939. 
Thus.  Congress  passed  the  Hatcb  Ac* 
without  being  fully  aware  of  the  scope 
of  these  rulings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  well-inten- 
tioned Ocmgressmen  who  passed  the 
original  act  and  amendment  may  have 
been  unsure  as  to  the  political  activities 
proscribed  by  the  act,  time  has  provided 
ample  opportunity  for  legal  review  of 
these  pre-1940  rulings.  As  a  class,  they 
are  restrictive,  and  many  of  them  are 
clearly  in  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution. 

Time  for  corrective  action  by  Congress 
is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
would  be  amazed  by  some  of  the  glaring 
examples  of  unconstitutionality  which 
were  provided  during  the  committee's 
extensive  hearings  on  this  legislation.  In- 
deed, the  hearing  record  makes  very 
interesting  reading,  and  I  would  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues,  especially  those   interested  in 
American  history  and  constitutional  law. 
However,  time  does  not  permit  me  to  go 
into  great  detail,  so  I  will  simply  say 
that  the  hearhig  record  is  replete  with 
examples  of  how  the  Hatch  Act  has  been 
{^iplied  to  infringe  upon  the  basic  rights 
of  American  citizens — citizens  who  hap- 
pen to  work  for  the  Federal  Government 
The  legislation  before  us  today  is  com- 
prehensive and  much  needed,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors  of  the  bill.  It  Is  legislation 
that  will  restore  basic  political  rights  to 
over  2  million  Federal  woricers  while  pro- 
viding even  stronger  protection  against 
abuse  and  exploitation  by  unscrupulous 
superior  officials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  prohibits  the  use  of  official  authority, 
infiuence  or  coercion  with  the  rie^t  to 
vote,  not  to  vote  or  otherwise  engage  in 
political  activity.  The  bill  also  prohibits 
the  use  of  funds  to  influence  votes:  The 
solicitation  of  political  contributions  in 
Government  rooms  or  bulldini^'.  and  po- 
litical activity  while  on  duty,  in  Federal 
buildings  or  in  unUorm.  Additionally,  the 
bill  provides  leave  for  candidates  for 
elective  office,  and  establishes  an  inde- 
pendent board  whose  function  is  to  ad- 
judicate {dleged  violations  of  the  law. 
The  legislation  also  authorizes  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  investigate  al- 
leged violations  of  the  law,  and  subjects 
violators  of  the  law  to  removal,  suspen- 
sion or  lesser  penalties  at  the  discretion 
of  the  board. 

The  provision  of  the  legislation  that  I 
strongly  mdorse  is  the  requirement  tiiat 
the  CivU  8«ndce  Commission  conduct  a 
program  of  Federal  employee  education 
about  their  rights  to  poUtical  partic^- 
Uon,  and  that  this  requirement  includes 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  its 
Implementation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important 
provision  booause  It  la  essential  that  all 
Federal  employees  be  informed  of  po- 
litical ri^^ts  and  restrictions  In  dear  and 
explicit  language.  The  lack  of  knowledge 
and  employee  confusion  under  the  cur- 
rent act  has  served  as  a  very  effective 
brake  upon  even  legitimate  political  ac- 
tivity, and  this  trend  must  be  reversed. 


Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  conclude 
my  rwiarks  that  it  Is  altogether  fitting 
that  this  Congress  act  to  restore  basic 
poatical  rights  to  Federal  workers  in 
time  for  these  rights  to  be  enjoyed  In  the 
bicentennial  year.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
original  purpose  of  the  revolution  which 
we  will  commemorate  next  year.  In  this 
spirit,  let  us  lift  the  tyranny  of  ambiguity 
and  confusion  from  the  minds  of  Federal 
workers,  and  restore  to  them  a  dear  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  and  what  Is  not 
permissible  urulex  the.law  in  the  area  of 
poUtical  activity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  landmark  let^ation  in  a  congres- 
sional affirmation  of  confidence  in  the 
2.8  million  Federal  workers  who  serve  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  WIRTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  8617.  wliksh  Is  nothing 
less  than  a  restoration  of  American  citi- 
zenship to  American  civil  servants.  Ever 
since  the  well-intentioned  Haitch  Act  be- 
came law  in  1939,  public  employees  have 
been  denied  the  basic  poUtical  freedcMns 
that  the  Constitution  is  supposed  to 
guarantee.  They  have  bem  denied  the 
rights  to  fuU  and  free  speech  and  asso- 
ciation. 

No  one  famiUar  with  the  mxon  admin- 
istration's crass  attempts  to  poUticize  the 
civil  service  can  be  unaware  of  the  dan- 
gers of  exposing  public  employees  to  po- 
litical pressure.  But  those  attempts  took 
place,  and  sometimes  succeeded,  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  the  Hatch  Act.  In  the 
wake  of  Watergate,  we  know  that  the 
civil  service  can  never  be  watertight. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  Govwiunent 
employees  who  like  the  Hatch  Act  as  it 
is,  and  cite  the  abuses  of  the  recent  past 
as  reason  enough  for  voting  against  this 
bill.  But  many  of  these  people  are  sur- 
vivOTs  of  the  McCarthy  era,  men  and 
women  who  were  traumatized  by  the  po- 
litical headhunting  of  those  years.  They 
long  ago  swore  never  to  take  risks  by 
getting  involved  in  politics.  But  the  Hatch 
Act  was  in  force  throughout  that  time, 
and  provided  no  real  protection^ 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we 
can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  Hatch 
Act,  nor  does  this  bill  propose  to  do  so. 
It  means  only  that  vre  should  be  aware  of 
the  Umits  of  any  paper  guarantee  against 
certabi  kinds  of  politicization  in  the  civil 
service.  The  most  Important  and  effec- 
tive provisions  of  the  Hatoh  Act — the 
prohibition  on  coercion  and  vote  buying, 
and  on  poUUcal  activity  while  at  work- 
are  reinforced. 

Finally,  let  us  ask  what  sense  it  makes 
to  keep  civil  servants  so  heavily  tosulated 
from  the  poUtical  Uf  e  of  the  Nation.  They 
are  supposed  to  carry  out  public  poli^, 
yet  they  are  denied  any  experience  of  the 
forces  that  shape  poUcymaking.  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  suspect  that  the  American 
people's  comidaints  about  Government 
remoteness  are  related  to  that  Insulation. 
We  keep  civil  servants  in  a  kind  of  po- 
Utical wet-suit,  and  it  is  not  good  for 
either  them  or  us. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJL  8617.  In  the  last  few 
years,  pdlities  has  become  aidlrty  word. 
In  this  body  we  refer  to  ourselves  as 
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lapoitMiklb  ffWiwiin  tfem  And  R  li 
impftrtu*.  tim  to  raBMriber  nHMt  pomiM 
Is— tt  k  «M  veiy  "gnusroots"  hnirtufmn  <tf 
PvUctpttttiif  In  Oie  buatness  <^  nnmlng 
tiyBoomtiy. 

TtaB^Menl  aovermnent  Is  the  kuvoBt 
Bkigli  divlograr  in  America.  Whst  w 
hsv«  Mm  cino0  in9,  ataiply,  Is  to  ez- 
cIMb  1b»luca«C  single  bloc  of  ABployeM 
ta  AautlMifnaiB  playfeif  an  active  rote 
m  detennlning  tbe  direction  of  tlMlr 
Oweiiuaant.  Iba  OongreM  seods  oat 
B^ml  aMMaois:  We  go  back  to  oar  dls- 
trkta  aad  nliort  oar  oonetltaaBiB  to  iday 
aa  aetkro  xole  in  poUtlcs.  We  tdl  ttMm 
fiuK  vvtiBc  Is  not  enoogh.  ttiat  the  vn- 
tem  is  open  to  anyone  wbo  cares  "««««§*« 
ta  chang»  ttiinge    and  Hiat  eieuuue  has 
thapatmtlalforpiajnngaxDle-eitlieras 
a  vorkK^tt  aten  as  a  flanrtldata  In  tlw 
•aabB  tt  their  party.  And  tben.  ea  the 
other  itOB,  «B  have  pcfpetoated  for  27 
yeao^  Hmo  mt,  a  Inr  that  aasa  scna. 
thine  eha  It  saya  that  Cei«raBB  te  cvKii 
OB^to  eartatai  rlsiijai  of  people,  that 
otateaBd  local  legWatoras  are  deeted 
throogh  tho  partlelpadoB  taor  some  of  the 
people.  And  we  see.  through  Watogate. 
what  closed  deorprtlUcs  has  gotten  iM— 
Poittiea  fbr  tbe  f ear.  Aid  I  am.  thaef ore. 
pwttralarly  appaOed  al  thoee  propond 
amtttasBte^i*  imdd  eidude  FMeral 
enplofaea  mm  zunnlnc  for  oOee.  The 
bm  before  ne  Is  sUuctMed  to  provide 
•devoHte  aafagwods  agataist  abase,  and 
to  pom*  thoee  who  voald  vl(Atte  its 
ProvWflOB.  Alt  to  pimlsh  those  who  work 
tot  thaOowram^nislmp^  because  they 
have  chcNen  ptfbiie  servloe,  ie  not  oiD^  an 
■hrtipmasyl  of  cwnstltnittonwl  rigfata.  but 
ft  atsp  baakwavd  to  tbe  slow  isognes  we 
are  making  toward  a  goverament  that  is 
truly  rqpcoMBtottve  of  Amer^m's  etUacDa 
Ur.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  Z 
ateoogy  oppoae  the  paseage  of  HJL  M17. 
This  Ma  wowM  repeal  the  Hatch  Act  ^rvi 
retant  Vsderal  eaoplovBent  to  the  90lls 
■yrtem.  It  weuM  alM>  lead  to  furthM' 
eroBian  of  pablie  oonfldenoe  in  our  Gov- 
emnwnt  iastthitloas. 

ThaaMch  Act  was  wacted  in  1939  as 
a  ten^ooae  to  massive  partisan  manipu- 
latloB  of  the  IMaral  servlee.  Hie  pubUc 
was  sick  and  tired  of  the  patnmage  poli- 
tics 0^  had  pervaded  Bsderal  employ- 
ment. Ibey  were  fed  up  with  a  Govern- 
ment that  operated  like  s  poDttcal 
machine 

8o  In  1939  tbe  Oongrees  moved  to  es- 
taUhh  aa  eOdent  and  impartial  Md- 
•ral  service.  Anployment  and  advanoe- 
"  is  Bosr  dsteimlued  bar  merit  rather 
peesoiK's  polMleal  eoatilbatlfles. 
i«ce  prelected  from  forced  por- 
ta pAUtlcal  aetivitlsa  or  mak- 
ing *'4anatlons'*  to  a  campaign  against 
thairwHL 

SLiL  .8917  would  change  an  that.  It 
would  poUUbte  (he  executive  branbh 
of  gar  Waikmal  Otovernment  Tbe  dk- 
uiedBetf  spoOb  system  onee  again  would 
"  a  majdr  factor  ta  (be  TMeral 


lulrrow  partisan  Interests  there  win  be 
dodbt  as  to  thrtr  ImpartbOlty  in  ezeevt- 
Int  tbe  pubBe  duties.  Tbe  ba^  ftAnme 
aiMrmiecrtty  Of  the  elvB  service  would  be 
hMmght  lirto  QiMBtloe.  ibe  oonfideaoe  of 
the  people  In  the  Integrity  of  their  pub- 
lic institutions  Is  almdy  at  a  low  ebb. 
I^  us  not  further  undermtae  ttiat  con- 
fidence. 

I  would  also  Iflre  to  point  out  that  the 
rights  extended  by  H.R.  9817  wotdd  even 
apply  to  employees  of  sensitive  Oovern- 
ment  agencies  such  as  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  tbe  FBI.  An  employee 
wbo  audits  tax  returns  or  InTestigatee 
alleged  lUegal  activities  could  at  tbe 
same  time  actively  engage  In  partisan 
political  activities.  Citizens  naturally  are 
gokig  to  wonder  about  the  Integrity  of 
these  agencies  and  whether  they  are  get- 
ting fair  treatment.  Porthermore,  the  ta- 
slde  information  garnered  from  these 
Jobs  could  be  very  useful  in  a  campaign. 
Tbe  potential  for  abuse  is  staggering. 

Admittedly  there  are  some  drawbacks 
to  the  Hatdi  Act  Nevertheless.  I  think 
tiiat  on  the  whole  this  system  has 
served  our  watioB  and  Pedaral  employeea 
well.  Z  remain  firmly  coDvinoed  that  VM- 
end  enqtloyment  should  continue  to  be 
based  on  job  performance  rather  than 
pcdltical  service.  I  stin  beUeve  that  some 
restrictions  must  be  placed  on  the  politt- 
cal  activities  of  Federal  emptoyees  in 
order  to  have  the  Government  function 
faliiy  and  efficiently. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiie  Hatch 
Act  was  passed  In  1939  with  the  clear 
intent  of  protecting  a  rapidly  tnereas- 
ing  number  of  Federal,  dvUlaa  and 
Postal  Service  emplos^ees  from  Involun- 
tary support  of  a  certain  political  party 
or  candidate.  The  taitent  of  this  Act  was . 
commendable,  and  over  the  years  since 
its  mactment  it  has  served  this  pur- 
pose, by  and  large,  but  it  is  not  perfect 
Tbe  Hatch  Act  constitutes  a  unique  and 
unfortunate  Infringement  on  the  p<rfit- 
ical  rights  and  freedmns  of  the  nearly 
a  adahaa  rederal  and  postal  employees 
to  which  It  now  applies. 

Mr.  Ctwtfrman,  Congress  uM^st  now 
act  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act  in  order  to 
afford  these  Fedoral  employees  the 
nme  rtght  to  exerdse  their  iMrerogative 
of  voluntary  pONUcal  partidpatirai  that 
is  enjoyed  by  an  other  American  citi- 
zens. Tbe  federal  Baployees'  Political 
Activities  Act  of  1975.  HJt  8617.  which 
is  now  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  for  oonslderation,  would 
accomplish  these  goals. 

caearly.  It  Is  in  the  best  teterest  of 
the  American  public  and  the  pursuit  of 
true  democTMsy  to  see  that  aD  elthnns 
are  allowad  to  participate  ta  the  promo- 
tloB  of  theb^  poMtteal  eandldatca  and 
idetfs  voluntarily  sad  without  eon- 
stnrint  Tbe  teaets  of  HJt.  8817  are 
baaed  on  this  fimdamentai  premtlBe.  The 
bin  la  CMBplata  ta  its  provlslov  agatast 
Improper  political  soUcitattons  of  VM- 
eral  employees,  thus  safeguarding  th^ 
fi!«e  partle9patlea  ta  the  peiMeal  proeesB. 
Tbis  bM  protaets  tbe  pablie  taterest  by 
A^MteganypQlltleal  actlvttlaa  which 
fsrt  to  interfere  with  the 
tho  aAdal  duties  of  em- 

.    It  Btriotly  prohibits  tiio  aoUd- 

talloa  of  poUtleal  eoatrttmtioia  by  so- 
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pervlstag  offlctels^  and  proidbita  the 
making  of  political  contrlbuttoas  wlthta 
any  Govenuneat  bonding.  &i  »^«ti4Ht 
HJt  8817  has  paorislona  for  dealing  with 
any  violatlanj.  and  sets  fortb  saaotlons 
which  would  apply  to  oUAnden. 

Ibdeed.  Ihe  Federal  Xkmdoyees'  FaUtt- 
cal  Activities  Act  not  only  provides  for 
and  encourages  free  and  vohmtery  par- 
tidpation  ta  poUtics  by  Federal  employ- 
ees, but  it  also  mrovideB  even  stranger 
protectkm  against  coercion  than  that 
which  is  provided  by  existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Federal  employees  have 
overwheimtagly  indicated  tfaelr  support 
for  this  legislation.  This  biU  has  the  sup- 
port of  most  Fedend  employees'  ^Tiirtnw 
and  associations  because  of  its  employee 
protection  provisions. 

It  Is  not  ta  the  public  taterest  to  deny 
nearly  2  minion  of  the  electorate  fuU 
participaUon  ta  the  political  process.  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  ccmsider  thu  leg- 
idation  on  the  ba^  of  its  merits,  and  I 
urge  them  to  Jota  me  ta  reatorlng  the 
alienated  poUtical  riibts  of  these  I^- 
eral  empk^ees  by  i^iroving  HJt  8617. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  reouests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRB£AN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado) .  The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJEt.  8617 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeiuOe  ana  Boum 
0/  RepretentaHvet  of  «ft«  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreae  tutemhled.  That  tbla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  Tederal  Employees' 
Political  Activities  Act  of  1»76~. 

Bec.  a.  (a)  Subchapter  m  of  chapter  78 
of  title  6.  UiUted  States  CHxle,  Is  ameiuled 
to  read  as  teUows: 

"SUBCHAPTBEt  HI— POUTICAL 

Acnvmxs 
"f  7331.  PoUtleal  participation 

"It  Is  tha  poUoy  of  the  Oongress  that  em- 
ployees abfluld  be  eaaouraged  to  fully  enr- 
clse,  to  tba  extent  not  ^reasly  prohibited  by 
law.  their  rights  of  voluntary  participation 
in  the  political  processes  of  our  Nation. 
"ITSaa.DeflalUons 

'7or  tbe  purpooe  of  this  subchapter — 

"(1)  'employee'  means  any  Individual,  In- 
cluding the  President  and  the  Vice  President, 
employed  or  holding  cOce  In — 

"(A)  an Kxaenttve  agency. 

"(B)  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

"(C)  the  competitive  service,  or 

"(D)  tbe  tJnlted  States  Postal  Service  or 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission; 
but  does  not  Include  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services; 

"(2)  'candidate"  means  any  Individual 
who  seeks  nomination  ttor  Section,  or  elee- 
tlon.  to  any  eleottve  oOce,  whether  er  not 
suda  ladMdiaal  Is  elected,  and,  tat  the  pur- 
poee  oC  ttale  pangn^h.  an  kuHvldoal  ahan 
be  dcaao(ed  to  seek  Domiaattoa  ftif  election, 
or  eleetloa,  to  an  elective  oDce.  U  such  in- 
dividual has— 

"(A)  taken  the  action  required  to  qiiallfy 
for  aomflnatlon  for  election,  w  election,  or 

"(B)  received  p<«tleal  eontrtbutlons  or 
made  eaqMBdttarss.  or  lias  given  oonaent  for 
any  aOmt  penon  to  receive  poUtleM  omtvl- 
butlona  or  make  expeiidltune,  wltk  a  view  to 
bringing  about  kwOx  ladlvldiial'S  TM^nlna- 
tlon  for  electtoo,  or  tiectloQ.  to  such  offloe:    ■ 

"(9)  'pottttcal  oontrtbutlon*— 

"(A)  meaoe  a  gift,  sm>tilii>ei(m.  loan,  ad- 
vance, or  Oepeat  of  awey  or  aayiaiag  of 
value,  made  for  the  pofpoaa  of  tnlisnffnt 
tho  nomiaatloa  (or  electloB.  or  •leetton.  at 
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any  Individual  to  elective  office  or  for  the 
puipoae  of  otherwise  influencing  the  results 
of  any  election; 

"  (B)  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment. enJiesB  or  In^lled.  whether  or  not 
legaUy  enforceable,  to  make  a  poUttcal  con- 
tribution for  any  such  purpose;  and 

"(O)  hKfludes  the  payment  by  any  person, 
other  than  a  candidate  or  a  political  organl- 
aatlon,  of  compensation  for  the  personal 
services  of  anothm'  penon  which  are  rendered 
to  such  candidate  or  political  organization 
without  charge  few  any  such  purpose; 

"(4)  •sui>erlor*  means  an  employee  (other 
than  the  President  (sr  tbe  Vice  President) 
wbo  exercises  supervision  of,  or  control  or 
administrative  direction  over,  another  em- 
ployee: 

"(S)    'elective  office'  means  any  elective 
puUlc  office  and  any  elective  office  of  any 
political  party  or  affiliated  organization;  and 
"(6)  'Board'  means  tbe  Board  on  Political 
Activities  of  Federal  Employees  estabHsbed 
under  section  7327  of  this  title. 
**§  7323.  Use  of  official  authority  or  lufluence; 
pndilbitlon 
"(a)  An  employee  may  not  dlrecUy  or  In- 
directly use  or  attempt  to  use  tbe  official  au- 
thority or  influence  of  such  employee  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"(1)  Interfering  with  or  affecting  the  re- 
sult of  any  election;  or 

"(2)  Intimidating,  threatening,  coercing, 
commanding,  influencing,  or  attempting  to 
intlmldato,  threaten,  coerce,  command,  or  In- 
fluence— 

"(A)  any  individual  for  the  pxupoee  of  In- 
terfering with  tbe  right  of  any  individual  to 
vote  as  such  individual  may  choose,  or  of 
eatising  any  individual  to  vote,  or  not  to 
vote,  for  any  candidate  or  measure; 

"(B)  any  person  to  give  or  withhold  any 
political  contribution;  or 

"(C)  any  person  to  engage,  or  not  to  en- 
gage. In  any  form  of  political  activity 
whether  or  not  such  activity  is  prohibited 
by  law. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  'use  of  official  authority  or  In- 
fluence' includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  prom- 
ising to  confer  or  conferring  any  benefit 
(such  as  appointment,  promotion,  compen- 
sation, grant,  contract,  license,  or  ruling) ,  or 
effecting  or  threatening  to  effect  any  re- 
prisal (such  as  deprivation  of  appointment, 
promotion,  compensation,  grant,  contract,  li- 
cense, or  ruUng) . 
"i  7324.  SoUcltation;  prohibition 
"An  employee  may  not — 
"(1)  give  or  offer  to  give  a  political  con- 
tribution to  any  Individual  either  to  vote  or 
refrain  from  voting,  or  to  vote  for  or  against 
any  candidate  or  measure,  in  any  election; 
"(3)  solicit,  accept,  or  receive  a  political 
contribution  to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting, 
or  to  vote  for  or  against  any  candidate  or 
measxire,  in  any  election; 

"(8)  knowingly  give  or  hand  ovw  a  politi- 
cal contribution  to  a  superior  of  such  em- 
ployee; or 

"(4)  knowingly  solicit,  accept,  or  receive, 
or  be  In  any  manner  concerned  with  sollcit- 
Ing,  accepting,  or  receiving,  a  political  oon- 
tributlour— 

"(A)  from  another  employee  (<a  a  nkem- 
ber  of  another  employee's  Immediate  family) 
with  respect  to  whom  such  uoi^oyee  is  a 
superior;  or 

"(B)  In  any  room  or  building  occupied  in 
the  discharge  of  official  duties  by — 

"(1)  an  Indlvldiial  employed  or  holding 
office  In  the  Oovenunent  of  tho  United  States, 
In  the  government  of  the  Distrlet  of  Colum- 
bia, or  In  any  agency  or  tDstnunantallty  of 
the  foregoing;  or 

"(U)  an  Indtvldual  receiving  amy  salary  or 
compensation  for  services  from  aioney  de- 
rived fTMn  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


"S  7326.  Political    activities   on    duty,    ete.; 
prohibition 

"An  enqOoyee  may  not  engage  in  political 
activity— 

"(1)  whUe  such  employee  la  on  duty. 

"(2)  In  any  room  or  building  oociqiied  In 
the  discharge  of  official  duties  by  an  individ- 
ual employed  or  holding  office  In  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  in  the  govtfn- 
ment  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  or  In  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  tbe  foregoing, 
or 

"(3)  while  wearing  a  uniform  or  (^dal 
jncignia  identifying  tbe  office  or  position  of 
such  employee. 

"1 7326.   Leave  for   candidates  for  elective 
office 

"(a)  An  employee  wbo  is  a  candidate  for 
elective  office  shaU.  upon  tbe  requeet  of  such 
employee,  be  granted  leave  without  pay  for 
the  puipoee  of  allowing  such  en^Ioyee  to 
engage  In  activttles  reUUng  to  such  candi- 
dacy. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  Sa02(d)  of 
this  title,  an  employee  who  is  a  candidate  for 
elective  office  shall,  upon  the  request  of  such 
employee,  be  granted  accrued  axmual  leave. 
Suai  leave  shaU  be  in  addition  to  leave  with- 
out pay  to  which  such  employee  may  be  en- 
titled under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
"I  7327.  Board  on  Political  Activities  of  Fed- 
eral Employees 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  board  to  be 
known  as  tbe  Board  on  Political  Activities  of 
Federal  Bmployeee.  It  shall  be  tbe  function 
of  the  Boctrd  to  bear  and  decide  cases  re- 
garding vlotartioas  of  sections  7333,  7324,  and 
7325  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Tbe  Board  shall  be  composed  of  S 
members— 

"(1)  one  memtier  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, with  the  confirmation  of  a  majority 
of  both  Bousee  of  the  Oongrees,  by  tbe  Presl- 
dent  and  who  sbaU  sorve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board; 

"(3)  one  member  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, with  the  confirmation  of  a  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  tbe  Congress,  by  tbe 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeentetlves, 
after  eonsultetlon  with  the  majoctty  leader 
of  the  House  and  tbe  minority  leader  of  tbe 
House;  and 

"(3)  one  member  of  vrtiich  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, with  tbe  confirmation  of  a  majority 
of  both  Hovises  of  the  Congress,  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  after  consul- 
tation with  tbe  majority  lecKler  of  the  Senate 
and  tbe  minority  leader  of  tbe  Senate. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Board  ShaU  be  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  their  protMsbmal  quallflca- 
tions  from  among  mdlvMuals  wbo.  at  the 
time  of  their  appomtment.  are  employees 
(as  defined  under  section  7332(1)  of  this 
title). 

"(d)(1)  Members  of  tbe  Board  shall  serve 
a  term  of  3  years,  except  that  of  the  mem- 
bers first  appointed — 

"(A)  the  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  3  years. 

"(B)  the  member  appointed  under  sub- 
section (b)(2)  of  this  section  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  3  years,  and 

-(C)  the  member  ^>polnted  under  sub- 
section (b)  (8)  of  this  section  Shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  1  year. 
An  Individual  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
oocurring  other  than  by  the  aiplratlon  at  a 
term  of  office  ahaU  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  memher  such 
individual  wlU  succeed.  Any  vacancy  oc- 
curring In  the  mambcrahlp  of  the  Board 
shall  be  filled  In  tha  same  manner  aa  in  tbe 
case  o<  tbe  original  appoiataMnt. 

"(2)  U  an  employee  who  was  appointed 
as  a  member  of  tbe  Board  la  aaparatad  from 
service  aa  an  en^itoyee  he  may  not  eouUnue 
aa  a  TMt'r**/^  of  the  Board  after  the  60  day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  so  separated. 


"(e)  The  Bocu^l  ShaU  meet  at  tbe  call  of 
tbe  Chairman. 

"(f)  All  decislona  of  tbe  Board  with  reepect 
to  the  eaerclse  of  ite  duties  and  powers  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subchapter  shall  be 
made  by  a  majority  vote  of  tbe  Board. 

"(g)  A  member  of  tbe  Board  may  not 
delegate  to  any  person  bis  vote  nor,  except 
as  exprcsBly  provided  by  this  subchapter, 
may  any  decisionmaking  authority  vested 
In  tbe  Board  by  tbe  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chi4>ter  be  delegated  to  any  member  or 
person. 

"(h)  Tbe  Board  shall  prepare  and  publish 
in  tbe  Federal  Register  written  rules  for  tbe 
conduct  of  ite  acUvltles,  shall  have  an  offi- 
cial seal  which  shall  be  judldaUy  noticed. 
and  shall  have  ite  oOoe  in  or  near  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Colmubia  (but  it  may  meet  or  exer- 
cise any  of  ite  powers  anywhere  in  the  United 
States) . 

"(i)  The  Clvn  Service  Commission  shall 
provide  such  clerical  and  profeasional  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  support,  as  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  Board  considers  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  Board's  func- 
tions under  this  subchapter.  Such  personnel 
ShaU  be  responsible  to  tbe  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

"(j)  Tbe  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  furnish  the 
Board  suiUble  ofllce  space  appropriately  fur- 
nished and  equipped,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator. 

"(k)  (1)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
no  additional  pay  on  account  of  their  service 
on  tbe  Board. 

"(2)  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  leave 
without  loss  of  or  reduction  in  pay.  leave, 
or  performance  or  efficiency  rating  during  a 
period  of  absence  while  In  tbe  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Board. 
"S  7328.  Investigation;  procedures;  hearing 

"(a)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
Investigate  reporte  and  aUegatlons  of  any 
activity  prohibited  by  secUon  7323,  7324.  or 
7Ca6of  thisUtle. 

"(b)  As  a  part  of  the  Investigation  of  the 
activities  of  an  employee,  the  Commission 
shall  provide  such  employee  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  statement  concerning  the  matters 
under  investigation  and  to  support  such 
stetement  with  any  documente  the  employee 
wishes  to  submit.  An  en4>loyee  of  the  Com- 
mission lawfuUy  assigned  to  investigate  a 
violation  of  this  subchapter  may  administer 
an  oath  to  a  witness  attending  to  tesUfy  or 
depose  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

"(c)(1)  If  it  appears  to  the  Commission 
after  Investigation  that  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 7323.  7324,  or  7325  of  this  title  has  not 
occurred,  it  shall  so  notify  tbe  employee  a-id 
the  agency  in  which  the  employee  is  em- 
ployed. 

"(2)  Exc^t  as  provided  in  paragraph  (8) 
of  this  subsection,  If  It  appears  to  the  Com- 
mission after  investlgaUon  that  a  violation 
of  section  7323,  7324,  or  7325  of  this  title  has 
occurred,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Board  and  serve  upon  the  employee  a  notice 
by  certifted  mall,  return  receipt  requested  (or 
if  notice  cannot  be  served  In  such  manxter, 
then  by  any  method  calculated  to  reasonably 
apprise  the  employee) — 

"(A)  setting  forth  apeclflcally  and  in  deUU 
the  charges  of  alleged  prohibited  activity. 
"(B)  advising  the  employee  of  the  penalties 
provided  under  section  TS3fl  of  thia  title; 

"(C)  affording  period  of  not  leas  than  30 
days  within  whkdi  the  employee  may  file 
with  the  Board  a  wrlUen  answer  to  the 
charges  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  rules  by 
the  Board;  and 

"(D)  Tti°***"g  tbe  eo^Ioyee  that  unlaM  the 
employee  aaavera  the  cbarga^  la  witttng, 
within  tbe  tisaa  aUowed  therefor,  the  Beatd 
la  authorlaaa  to  tnat  sneh  faltave  as  aa  ad- 
miaskm  by  the  iilnfii  at  the  etaHrgw  eat 
forth  in  tbe  notice  and  a  waiver  by  the 
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emploTM  of  the  right  to  a  hearing  on  the 
charges. 

"(S)  ir  It  appaare  to  the  Oommlaalon  aftw 
invBitlcstlaB  that  a  rlotatkm  ot  section 
7338, 7894.  or  TSM  Ot  this  title  has  been  com- 
mitted by— 

"  ( A)  the  Vice  President; 

"(B)  an  amploTse  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate; 

"(O)  an  aaq>Ioyee  whose  appointment  Is 
BTpresily  required  by  sUtute  to  be  made 
by  the  FMaldent; 

"(D)  the  Mayor  trf  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; or 

"(K)  the  Chairman  or  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  DistTtot  of  Columbia,  as  estab- 
Mjritod  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovemment  and  OoTemmental  ReorKanlsa- 
tton  Act; 

the  Commission  shaU  refer  the  case  to  the 
Att<»ney  Oenaral  for  prosecution  under  title 
18,  and  alian  report  the  nature  and  details 
of  the  Tlolatlan  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

"(dXl)  IT  a  written  answer  is  not  duly 
fllsd  within  the  time  allowed  therefor,  the 
Board  may,  without  farther  proceedings.  Is- 
sue Its  final  decision  and  order. 

"(9)  If  an  answer  is  diay  lUed,  the  charges 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  on  the 
record  after  a  hearing  conducted  by  a  hear- 
ing examiner  appointed  tinder  section  3106 
ct  this  title,  and.  except  as-  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided  under  this  8ub<diapter,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
chaptw  n  of  chapter  5  of  tliis  title,  notwith- 
standing any  exception  therein  for  matters 
Involving  the  tenure  of  an  employee.  The 
hsarlng  shall  be  oommenced  within  80  days 
aftsr  the  answer  Is  filed  with  the  Board  and 
ShaU   be  oonduoted   without   unzeaaonable 
deUy.  As  soon  as  praottcable  after  the  con- 
clualon  of  the  hearing,  the  examlnw  sliall 
serve  upon  th*  Board.  Ah*  Commission,  and 
ttis  emidoyee  such  examiner's  recommended 
dedslon  with  notice  to  the  Commission  and 
the  employ**  ct  opportunity  to  file  with  the 
Board,  within  80  days  after  the  date  of  such 
notioe,  eaeeptlons  to  the  reocmunended  de- 
dslon. •tha  Board  rtiaU  Issu*  its  final  decision 
and  order  tat  th*  proceeding  no  later  than 
00  days  after  th*  dat*  th*  recommended 
decMm  laserwd.  Th*  employee  tfudl  not  be 
removed  tram  aettv*  duty  status  by  reason 
of  the  altagad  violation  of  this  subchapter 
at  any  ttan*  before  th*  effective  date  roeclfled 
byHhaBotttf.  ^^ 

"(*)(!)  At  any  stag*  of  a  proceeding  or 
Inv^stlgatfcm  under  this  subchapter,  the 
Board  fluj.  at  th*  written  request  of  the 
Commlmtai  or  th*  wnployee,  require  by 
g^ipana  th*  attmdano*  and  testlnumy  of 
wttaMse*  and  th*  production  of  documentary 
cr  other  •vMano*  relating  to  th*  proceeding 
cr  investigation  at  any  designated  place, 
^om  any  plao*  In  th*  tmited  Stetes  cr  any 
tanttory  or  posssaslon  theretrf,  tbe  C<»nmon- 
wealth  of  Pnsrto  Bloo,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Any  msmber  of  the  Board  may 
Issue  subpenas  and  members  of  the  Board 
and  any  hearing  examtoer  authorized  by 
th*  Board  may  administer  oatlu,  examine 
wltoesssa,  and  reodve  evidence,  in  the  case 
of  oootumacy  or  failure  to  obey  a  subpena. 
the  Uttltsd  States  dMrlct  court  for  the  Ju- 
dicial dlrtrlot  In  which  the  person  to  wtxom 
th*  suhpena  Is  addreassd  resides  or  is  served 
may.  upon  ^qdloatlon  by  the  Board,  issue 
an  order  raqUMng  such  person  to  appear 
at  any  designated  place  to  testify  or  to  pro- 
duce doeumentary  or  other  evidence.  Any 
failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  may  be 
puntaaied  by  tb»  court  as  a  contnmpt  thenof. 
"(8)  Th*  Board  (or  a  member  designated 
byth*  BoaM)  may  ordsr  th*  taking  of  dsp- 
osttkms  at  any  stag*  of  a  proceeding  or  In- 
▼estigatlan  under  this  subchapter.  DqMsl- 


tlons  shall  be  taken  before  an  individual 
designated  by  the  Board  and  having  the 
power  to  administer  oaths.  Testimony  shall 
be  reduced  to  writing  by  or  imder  the  dlrao- 
tion  of  the  indtvldnal  taking  the  deposition 
and  shall  be  suliscribed  by  the  deponent. 

"(3)  An  employee  may  not  be  excused  from 
attending  and  testifying  or  from  producing 
documentary  or  other  evidence  in  obedience 
to  a  subpena  of  the  Board  on  the  ground 
that  the  testimony  or  evidence  required  of 
tlie  employee  may  tend  to  Incriminate  the 
employee  or  subject  the  employee  to  a  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  the  employee  is  compelled  to  testify 
or  produce  evidence.  No  employee  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  accoimt  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which 
the  employee  is  compelled,  after  having 
claimed  the  privilege  against  self -Incrimina- 
tion, to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall 
testimony  or  evidence  so  compelled  be  used 
as  evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding 
against  the  employee  in  any  court,  except 
that  no  employee  shaU  be  exempt  from 
proeeeution  and  punishment  for  perjury 
committed  in  so  testifying. 

"(f)   An  employee  upon  whom  a  penalty 
is  Imposed  by  an  order  of  the  Board  imder 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  may,  within 
30  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  order  was 
Issued,  institute  an  action  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  Board's  order  In  the  United  States 
Dtstrtct  Court  for  the  District  of  C<dumbla 
or  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  employee  re- 
sides or  Is  employed.  The  institution  of  an 
action  for  Judicial  review  shall  not  operate 
as  a  stay  of  the  Board's  order,  imless  the 
court  ^>eclflcally  orders  such  stay.  A  copy  of 
the  summons  and  complaint  shaU  be  served 
as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law  and,  in  addi- 
tion, upon  tlie  Board.  Thereupon  the  Board 
shall   cotify  and   file   with   the  court  the 
record  upon  which   the  Board's  order  was 
based.  If  application  Is  made  to  the  court  for 
leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and  it 
is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  ttie  additional  evidence  may  materially 
affect  the  result  of  the  proceeding  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grotmds  f(v  failure 
to  adduce  the  evidence  at  the  hearing  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (d)  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  may  direct  that  the  additional 
evldMioe  be  taken  before  the  Board  in  the 
manner  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
fixed  by  the  court.  Tlie  Board  may  modify  its 
findings  of  fact  or  order,  in  the  light  of  the 
additional  evidence,  and  shall  file  with  the 
court  such  modified  findings  or  order.  "Hie 
Boaird's  findings  of  fact.   If  supported   by 
substantial  evidence,  ShaU  be  oonclualTe.  The 
court  shall  affirm  the  Board's  otder  If  it 
determines  that  it  u  in  accordance  with 
law.  If  the  court  determines  that  the  order 
is  not  in  accordance  with  law — 

"(1)  it  shall  remand  the  proceeding  to  the 
Board  with  directions  eittier  to  enter  an 
order  determined  by  the  court  to  be  lawful 
or  to  take  such  further  proceedings  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  are  required;  and 
"(3)  it  may  assess  against  the  United 
States  reasonable  attorney  fees  and  other 
litigation  costs  reasonably  incurred  by  the 
employee. 

"(g)  The  Commission  or  the  Board,  in  Its 
discretion,  may  proceed  with  any  investiga- 
tion or  proceeding  instituted  under  this  sub. 
chapter  notwitlistanding  that  the  Commis- 
sion or  ttie  head  of  an  employing  agency  or 
department  has  reported  the  alleged  viola- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General  as  required  by 
section  8S6  of  Utle  38. 
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"17839.  Penalties 

"(•)  Subject  to  and  in  accordance  with 
section  7338  of  this  title,  an  employee  who 


is  foimd  to  have  violated  any  provUion  of 
section  7838,  7834,  or  783B  of  this  tiUe  shall 
upon  a  final  order  of  the  Board,  l>e— 

"(1)  removed  from  such  employee's  posi- 
tion, in  which  event  that  employee  may  not 
thereafter  hold  any  position  (other  than  an 
elected  position)  as  an  employee  (as  de- 
fined in  section  7333(1)  of  this  Utle)  for 
such  period  as  the  Board  may  prescrit>e; 

"(3)  suspended  without  pay  from  such 
employee's  position  for  such  period  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe;  or 

"(3)  disciplined  in  such  other  manner  as 
the  Board  shall  deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  Board  shaU  notify  the  Commis- 
sion, the  employee,  and  the  employing  agency 
of  any  penalty  it  has  Imposed  under  this 
section.  The  employing  agency  shall  certify 
to  the  Board  the  measures  undertaken  to 
implement  the  penalty. 
"1 7330.   Education   program;    reports 

"(a)  Tlie  Commission  shaU  establish  and 
conduct  a  continuing  program  to  inform  all 
employees  of  their  rights  of  political  partic- 
ipation and  to  educate  employees  with  re- 
spect to  those  political  activiUes  which  are 
prohibited. 

"(b)  On  or  before  March  30  of  each  cal- 
endar year,  the  Commission  shall  submit  a 
report  covering  the  preceding  calendar  year 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tlves  and  the  President  pro  tempore  <rf  the 
Senate  for  referral  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  The  report  shaU 
include — 

"(1)  the  number  of  investigations  con- 
ducted imder  section  7338  of  tills  tlUe  and 
the  results  of  such  investigations; 

"(3)  the  name  and  position  or  title  of 
each  individual  involved,  and  the  funds  ex- 
pended by  the  Commission,  in  carrying  out 
the  program  required  imder  subsection  (a) 
of  tills  section;  and 

■'(3)    an  evaluation  which  de8crlt>es— 

"(A)  the  manner  in  wliich  such  program 
is  t>eing  carried  out;  and 

"(B)  the  effectiveness  of  such  program  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  tliis  section. 
"i  7331.  RegtUations 

"The  CivU  Service  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  responsibiUties  un- 
der this  subcliapter.". 

oJiM?L?**,***'°*  83S3(k)(l).  8706(e).  and 
8906(e)  (3)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"who  enters  on"  the  following:  "leave  with- 
out pay  granted  under  section  7336(a)  of 
this  title,  or  who  enters  on". 

(3)   Section  3303  of  title  6,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "7163  7331 
and  7333"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "and 
7163". 

(3)  Section  1308(a)  and  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  par- 
agraph (3); 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3)  »-      v  / 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  8333 
(k)(X)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  ts 
amended  by  striking  out  "second"  and  In- 
serting "last"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(6)  The  section  analysis  for  subchapter  ni 

of  chapter  78  trf  title  8,  United  States  Code, 

is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"Sttbchaptek  m— PoLmcAi,  AcrnnriEs 

"Sec. 

"7331.  Ptdltlcal  participation. 

"7333.  Definitions. 

"7838.  Use  of  official  authority  or  influence; 
prdhibltton. 

"7334.  SoUoltatlon;  prohibition. 

"7336.  Political  activities  on  duty,  etc.;  pro- 
hibition. 
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••7336.  iMive  for  candidates  for  elective  office. 
"7337.  Board  on  Political  Activities  of  Federal 

Bmployeea. 
"7338.  Investigation;  procedures;  hearing. 
"7339.  Penalties. 

"7330.  Education  program;  reports. 
"7331.  Bt^ulatlons.". 

(c)  Sections  603  and  607  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  soUettatkmB  and 
mjtvtng  ot  pOUtlcal  contributiana.  are  each 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "This  section  does 
not  apply  to  any  activity  of  an  employee,  as 
defined  in  section  7333(1)  of  title  6,  unless 
such  activity  is  prohibited  by  section  7334  of 
that  title.". 

(d)  SecUon  6  of  the  Voting  Bights  Act  of 
1966  (43  UB.C.  1973d)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the 
Act  of  August  3,  1930,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
1181),  prcdilbitlng  partisan  political  activity" 
and  by  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  73  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  political 
activities". 

(e)  Sections  103(a)(4)(D)  and  303(a)(4) 
(D)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Edu- 
cation Act  are  each  amended  by  strilcing  out 
"sections  7324  tlirough  7337  of  title  6"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  7335  of  Utle 

6". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CLAY  (diuing  tlie  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMirxsa  AJcofSMmrs 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Th« 
Cleik  will  report  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  Oerlc  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  Une  3, 
after  "measiire"  Insert  "in  any  election". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
Clerk  will  rQx>rt  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Pag*  6,  line  8, 
strike  out  "purpooes"  and  insert  "th*  pur- 


Hie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Itie 
Clerk  will  repent  the  next  c(Mnmlttee 
amendment. 

"Hie  Cleric  read  as  foDows: 

committee  amendment :  Page  6.  Une  SO,  In- 
sert "(a)"  before  "An". 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Tbe 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cmnmlttee  amendment:  Pag*  7,  Immedi- 
ately after  line  4,  insert  the  following: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shaU  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  the  President  and  the  Vice  President; 
or 

"(3)  an  Individual— 

"(A)  paid  from  th*  mpptaprltMaa  tat  the 
White  House  OlBce, 

"'B)  paid  from  funds  to  enable  the  Vice 


President  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Presi- 
dent, or  ,^ 

"(C)  on  q>eclal  assignment  to  the  White 
House  Office,  unless  such  individual  holds  a 
career  or  career-conditional  appointment  in 
the  competitive  service. 

AKXKDMEirT   OFTOUa)   BT   M«.    DXGGS  TO  THK 

comRTRX  Atamuxm 

Mr.  DXGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dices  to  the 
conuntltee  amendment:  Section  7336 (b)  is 
amended  by  strllOng  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  Une  7;  and  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  Une 
16  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing:  ":  or 

"(8)  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Chairman  or  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cU  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  established 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Oovemment 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act." 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  cniairman.  this  is 
an  amendment  which,  in  effect,  counter- 
acts the  Inadvertence  of  eliminating  the 
exemption  of  the  Mayor  of  the  citjr  of 
Washington  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
City  Council  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  from  the  i^Dplication  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Those  Members  who  were  particip^ts 
in  the  debate  on  the  Home  Rule  Act  will 
recall  that  we  inonporated  this  provi- 
sion in  that  act  in  order  to  permit  them 
to  participate  in  the  local  political 
process,  just  as  elected  officials  are  so 
permitted  in  other  jurisdlcUons  aroimd 
the  country. 

Unfortonatley,  at  the  time  this  matter 
was  considered  by  the  committee  of 
Jurlsdictitm.  it  was  overlooked.  As  a  re- 
sult, without  the  amendment  that  I  am 
offering,  it  would  cause  an  uimecessary 
interruption  in  the  local  government  the 
next  ttane  the  dectiMi  rolled  around.  To 
participate  in  the  local  politicai  process, 
members  of  the  City  Council,  the  Chair- 
man, and  the  Mayo*-  would  have  to  re- 
sign once  they  became  candidates  with- 
out this  kind  of  an  exonptton. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  provi- 
sion was  put  in  the  home  rule  bill,  in  the 
first  place;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  offer  this  amendment  to  continue  that 
exemptton. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Cbairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EHOOS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 
an  oversight  by  the  committee  in  not  in- 
eluding  this  in  the  original  drafts 

Therefore,  tm  bdialf  of  the  committee, 
we  win  accqyt  the  amendment 

Mr.  DIOOEL  I  tfa«nk  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  DIGOe.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  geutle- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
recognize  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  correct.  I  Jus^^  want  to  clarify 
this  for  the  record. 

I  am  quite  surprised  that  a  bill  that  is 
so  well  drafted  would  have  such  a  major 
oversight  but  I  do  wonder  wh^her  I  un- 
derstand correctly  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  permit  the  Mayor  and 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  City  Council  the 
normal  latitude  in  political  activities  that 


it  is  the  Uitent  of  this  me&£ure  that  they 
have,  and  that  this  is  correetlng  that 
technical  situation.  Otherwise,  as  the 
gtiiUeman  mentlODed.  they  would  be 
forced  to  resign  office  in  ocdu  to  nm  for 
reelection;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
and  that  would  also  apply  to  the  other 
members  of  the  City  CounclL 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side  to  the 
goitleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiGGS)  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNOMXMT  OPTraXB    BT    ME.   DCaWIKBKI   TO 
TRK   COMMrmS    SMSNDIIZ3IT 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendmMit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Deewimski  to 
the  committee  amendment:  On  page  7,  line 
13,  strike  out  the  word  **or";  and  In  Un*  14, 
insert  the  word  "or"  Immediate y  after  "Of- 
floe."  and  immediately  loUowlag  Une  14.  in- 
sert ttie  foUowlng: 

"(D)  In  a  position  of  a  confidential  or  pol- 
icy-determining character  which  is  expected 
from  the  competitive  service, 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  logical  extension  of  the 
decision  the  Post  Office  ihd  Civil  Service 
C(xnmlttee  made  in  exempting  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  immediate  advisors  from  re- 
strictloDS  on  engaging  in  political  ac- 
tivities while  on  duty. 

The  bill  as  originally  presented  pro- 
hibited all  emidoyees  of  the  executive 
branch,  including  the  President  and  Vice 
Presidnit.  from  engaging  in  poUtical  ac- 
tivities while  on  duty,  in  any  room  or 
building  in  whkfa  a  government  em- 
ployee is  engaged  in  duties,  or  while  in  a 
uniform  that  identifies  the  person  as  a 
Federal  empl<^ree. 

rn  committee  it  was  decided  to  exempt 
from  these  rather  superficial  restrictions 
the  £>re8ldent.  the  Vice  President,  and 
their  White  House  office  staff  tor  pretty 
obvious  reasons.  The  President,  if  he  is 
going  to  seek  rejection  mtvt  be  able  to 
continue  his  official  duties  at  the  same 
time. 

Therefore,  the  incluston  of  schedule  C 
employees  under  this  same  exemption  is 
natural,  because  these  are  the  appoint- 
ments the  President  makes  to  carry  out 
the  policies  of  his  adminlstmtloa.  These 
appointments  are  outsMe  the  eompetlthre 
service,  and  their  tenure  is  linked  to  the 
occupant  of  the  White  House. 

If  i^iat  is  sought  under  this  legisla- 
tion is  (be  freedom  for  Federal  employ- 
ees to  engage  to  partisan  poMtteal  aethrl- 
tiee.  then  we  dieuld  allow  equal  freedom 
to  an  those  employees  whose  appoint- 
ments are  tied  to  the  political  fortunes  of 
the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  CLAY.  MT.  Chairman,  I  rtee  In  op- 
position to  this  Uttle  perfecting  amend- 
ment. I  would  Bke  to  inform  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  we  left  It  out  of 
the  bill  IntentlaQally.  It  was  not  through 
an  oversight  that  we  left  ft  out. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
proposing  would  actually  gut  the  entire 
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effect  of  tbls  bill.  Hie  gentleman  is  pro- 
poalnc  ttKt  aB  Whedule  C  people,  heads 
of  n^Miulw,  lad  any  other  poUcynaaldpg 
dlTlBlauB  bt  emnpi  from  this  vrtrrUkm 
wfaiefa  iB  eSecA  notild  permit  all  of  these 
persons  to  legally  camp^gn  while  on 
ofScial  duty. 

niat  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 
We  were  trying  to  blanket  as  many  peo- 
ple under  the  proivlskais  of  this  act  as 
we  poaadUy  eoold.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  Justify  permitting  all  these  peo- 
ple in  these  sensitlTe  positions  to  be  able 
to  use  the  tel^htme  during  normal 
working  hours  to  do  any  kind  of  cam- 
paigning they  want  to  during  normal 
wmk' hoars  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this  amoid- 
ment  to  the  committee  amendment  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chalnuan.  if  the 
gentlonan  will  yield,  do  I  understand 
that  If  this  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  is  adopted  that  an  At- 
t<»ney  Gkneral  could  be  a  campaign 
manager  and  operate  in  the  Attorney 
Oenaral's  olBoe  and  direct  the  campaign 
tram  the  Attorney  General's  oifflee;  is 
that  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  come 
under  this  amendment* 

ICr.  CXiAY.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia is  precisely  correct. 

Mr.  OOMZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendmoit  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  OUnt^  (Mr. 
I>nw»sxi>,  if  I  understand  it  correctly, 
would  perpetuate  the  Malek  memoran- 
dums and  iwactices.  That  is  exactly  what 
It  wouM  do.  If  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois knows  what  I  have  reference  to 
when  I  My  the  Maiek  memorandums. 

Mr.  UUMVINSKL  I  understand. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  are  meaking 
now  of  PresidflDtlal  v>Pointments.  non- 
competlUre  Presidential  appointments 
and  It  to  a  fact  of  life  that  these  people 
are  appt^ted  because  of  their  specific 
loyalty  to  the  Presklent. 

Mr.  OOMZALEZ.  Under  schedule  C. 

Mr.  IMHWINSKI.  That  is  right,  under 
llclM^^I■l»  C.  And  there  to  nothbig  \m- 
Btfalcal  about  this.  Schedule  C  employ- 

■  are  poittlcal  employees. 

Mr.  aOMZAIXZ.  lliat  to  true,  and  it 
las  been  atanost  traditionally.  But  it  has 
been  the  Aehilles  had  of  the  merit  system 
111  along.  And  it  was  that  which  Mr. 
Itelek  so  broadly  nsed,  phis  a  few  hints 
DSi  how  tosubrert  the  merit  system  itself, 
Qot  only  adiedule  C  employees,  but  the 
merit  system  Heclf. 

If  I  had  had  my  brother's  position  and 
tiad  been  on  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
didaiy.  the  thJng  that  I  would  have  hung 
ummd  fonner  President  Ntann's  neck 
w  an  ImpfMchable  offense  was  his  com- 
pete rmbwriton  of  llie  merit  system 
imwab  ttoapoHtlraltMtton  of  it,  through 
bhe  Malek  memorandum  and  the  sched- 
iile  C  abases. 

There  to  no  worse  enony  for  a  first 
rater  in  the  merit  system  than  a  second 
rater  or  a  third  rater  cft  a  political  em- 
ployee. 

Ithought  ttiat  thto  august  Civil  Service 
[Committee  would  come  in  with  some  real 
rtf  orm.  I  am  shodced  that  here  instead 


of  addressing  ourselves  to  that,  we  are 
compounding  this  monumental  aiid  egre- 
gious error  and  in  elfect  institutionaliz- 
ing the  absolute  doing  away  with  the 
merit  system. 

Really  I  sympathize  with  the  gentle- 
man. What  he  is  saying  is  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  sinner,  to  wit.  the  merit  system 
anployee,  then  let  us  give  the  schedule  C 
sinner  equal  rights. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  genUeman 
will  jrleld  to  me  to  give  me  a  moment  to 
exidain  my  amendment,  it  merely  says  if 
we  have  a  political  employee,  openly  rec- 
ognize him  as  such.  To  me  it  would  be 
the  height  of  hypocrisy  to  maintain  that 
schedule  C  employees  should  come  imder 
the  minimum  prohibitions  of  this  bill 
before  us.  The  political  facts  of  life  are 
'that  schedule  C  employees  get  their  posi- 
tions because  of  political  reasons.  I  am 
not  arguing  the  Malek  issue  which  in- 
volved trying  to  subvert  the  Civil  Service. 
I  am  not  arguing  Watergate  abuses.  I  am 
now  talking  about  clear-cut  schedule  C 
emi4oyees  which,  if  any  one  of  the  can- 
didates ot  the  gentleman's  party  should 
take  ofBce  in  January  of  1977,  he  would 
not  want  the  restrictions  in  thto  act  im- 
posed on  those  schedide  C  employees. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  have  never  been  for 
all  of  thto  foolishness.  That  to  why  I 
never  prcnntoed  anybody  a  Job  to  begin 
with.  It  to  the  height  of  political  folly. 
If  one  goes  out  here  and  runs  for  the 
CcHigress,  or  any  other  Federal  job,  and 
he  promises  some  citizen,  "If  I  get  in,  I 
will  give  you  a  job,"  then  imder  the 
Hatch  Act,  or  any  other  act  such  as  that 
as  they  presume  it  to  be,  or  proclaim  It  to 
be,  he  cannot  be  helpful  to  me.  He  will 
not  be  aide  to  campaign  for  me,  so  I  have 
never  made  that  kind  of  promise. 

What  I  am  saying  to  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  merit  system,  if  we  are  going  to 
try  to  get  the  merit  system  back  to  the 
federal  system  of  merit — and  throughout 
the  decades  the  Federal  Qovemment  has 
set  the  voce  for  merit  onployment,  merit 
in  the  sense  that  it  has  set  the  pace  for 
working  conditions,  tor  fair  treatment, 
for  just  pension  rights,  for  quality  of 
work,  and  protection  from  poUtical  in- 
terference — that  means  a  favor.  A  sched- 
tile  C  to  by  very  definition  a  favored  em- 
ployee. He  to  exempt  from  the  usual  pro- 
cedures under  the  merit  system,  and  its 
requirements,  because  he  belongs  to  the 
right  ptditical  party  that  happens  to  be 
in  control. 

Whether  we  are  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans or  the  admintotration  party  or  the 
antiadmlntotratlon  pcuiy,  or  whether  we 
are  talking  about  mdivlduato  who  are 
going  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  we  are 
trying  to  protect  them. 

■nito  bill  very  euphoniously  says,  "A  bill 
for  the  protection"  but  we  have  had  that 
kind  of  blU  before.  All  I  am  sajrlng  to  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  does  not 
help  it  any.  It  Just  says  if  we  are  gcdng 
to  have  these  sinners,  ttien  let  my  friends 
be  the  legalized  sinners,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  C9iair- 
man.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  to  not  present. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  EvldenUy  a  quorum 
to  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pm-siiant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXU,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

A  quorum  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  has  not  appeared. 

■Hie  Chair  armounces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  wiU  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quorum  call 
will  have  a  minimum  of  15  minutes  to  re- 
port their  presence.  The  call  will  be  taken 
by  electronic  device. 

The  caU  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Boll  No.  622] 

Andrews,  N.C.  Heckler.  Mass.  Scheuer 

Bogga  Hortou  Shuster 

Brown,  Calif.  Johnson,  Colo.  Sikes 

Clawson,  Del  Jones,  N.C.  81sk 

Oonyers  Jones,  Okla.  Solara 

Coughlln  Kemp  Stanton, 

Dellums  McOoUlster  JuneeV. 

Dtggs  Mann  Steed 

Duncan,  Oreg.  MUford  Stephens 

EBch  Moorhead,  Pa.  Teague 

Bshleman  Mosher  Treen 

Evlns,  Tenii.  Murphy.  N.Y.  Udall 

I^'ary  Pauman  Vanlk 

Fraser  Patman,  Tex.  Wiggins 

Oiaimo  Pickle  Wilson,  C.  H. 

Harsha  Pike     \  •  Wylle 

Hubert  Bees 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McFall) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Foley, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Hie  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  8617, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  Members  to  record  their 
presence  by  electronic  device,  where- 
upon 384  Monbers  recorded  their  pres- 
ence, a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  here- 
with the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
Members  who  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
tunendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Qlinoto  (Mr.  Derwinski)  to  the 
Committee  amendment? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Bfichigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requtolte  num- 
ber of  words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  ammdment  to  the  Committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinoto  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
a  few  questions,  and  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentl^nan  in  order  that  he  may  answer 
the  questions. 

As  I  read  the  gentleman's  amendment 
to  the  Committee  amendment,  it  adds  to 
the  exemption  already  proposed  by  the 
Committee  amendment  for  the  imme- 
dtote  employees  of  the  President,  all 
those  people — 

In  a  posltloa  of  a  confidential  or  policy- 
determining  character  which  is  excepted  from 
the  competitive  serrlce. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Illinoto  tell 
us  how  many  people  thto  would  encom- 
pass and  what  examples  of  those  posi- 
tions would  be? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 


the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  pleased 
to  help  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  say  that  my  amendment  would 
apply  to  aji>proxlmatdy  1.400  employeei, 
the  schedule  C  employees,  obviously  po- 
litical emidoyees. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Would  the 
gentleman  select  out  for  us  the  kind  of 
people  Involved?  And  I  certainly  am  not 
tnrlng  to  make  any  reference  to  anybody 
connected  with  Watergate,  or  anybody 
else,  but  only  to  inquire  what  people  and 
what  positions  the  gentl^nan  to  talking 
about  in  these  1,400  employees  that  he 
would  exempt  completely  from  the 
restrictions  on  political  activities? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Positions  such  as 
those  of  confidentitJ  secretaries,  admin- 
totrative  asstotants  to  executive  branch 
ofQciato,  people  in  a  direct,  political,  per- 
sonal rtdationship  to  the  head  of  depart- 
ments, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinoto  spoke  agalnM>the  bill 
and  has  indicated  that  he  to  going  to  op- 
pose the  tdll  and  the  gentleman  gave  as 
hto  principal  reason  for  oivoslng  ttie 
bill  that  since  1939  the  central  purpose 
has  been  to  protect  the  Federal  employee 
from  undue  pressure,  political  pressures, 
being  brought  upon  him  by  hto  smieriors. 
Yet,  the  gentleman  now  offers  as  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment an  exemption  from  the  restrictions 
of  thto  act  of  the  very  people  who  would 
be  most  likely  to  be  expected  to  be  as- 
serting political  pressure  on  those  that 
come  under  them  because  the  gentleman 
says  in  hto  amendment: 

In  a  position  of  a  confidential  or  pollcy- 
determliUng  oharaoter  wbloh  to  excepted 
from  the  competitive  service. 

It  to  my  understanding  that  that  to 
worded  so  broadly,  the  staff  telto  me  that 
anyone  appointed  by  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate, 
would  be  exempted  from  the  provtoloos 
of  the  act.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
are  exonpting  exactly  the  wrong  people. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  Hatch  Act  to  to 
protect  Federal  employees  from  imdue 
political  pressure  by  people  who  are  in  a 
position  to  take  retribution  against  them 
if  they  do  not  become  amenable  to  their 
political  pressures,  then  these  people, 
above  all.  should  not  be  added  to  the 
exemption  which  to  already  very  broad, 
and  which  was  worked  out  in  a  cam- 
promise  with  the  R^ublioans.  I  ini^t 
say.  to  exempt  the  President  and  all  of 
hto  personal  employees.  They  are  the 
only  people  who  can  draw  a  Federal  pay 
check  and  actively  campaign  on  Federal 
property  during  working  hours,  using 
Federal  facilities. 

We  have  already  given  the  gentleman 
everybody  that  they  normally  use  over 
there  in  a  campaign,  and  now  he  to  try- 
ing to  add  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROUBSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  immber  of 
words.  My  colleague,  the  genticoum  from 
Michigan,  was  very  eager  to  have  an- 
swers, so  we  win  give  him  answers. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSEliOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 


Mr.  DERWINSKL  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man  for  sri^ding. 

We  have  Just  accepted  an  amendment 
exempting  the  Mayor  of  the  Dtotrict  of 
Columbia  and  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Dtotrict  of  Columbia.  I  would 
Just  like  to  point  out  that  we  are  really 
discussing  schedule  C  employees  under 
any  President,  under  any  admlntotratkm. 
who  are  political  employees.  To  think 
they  are  not  to  to  turn  one's  back  on 
reaUty. 

All  my  amendment  does  to  address  the 
reality  of  the  situation  that  schedule  C 
employees,  who  serve  only  for  the  period 
of  the  admintotration,  are  in  fact  ex- 
I>ected  to  have  political  loyalties.  Thto 
amendment,  I  think,  actually  to  a  logical 
one  if  anybody  accepts  the  logic  of  thto 
biU. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUS8ELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
ytelS  to  my  colleague,  the  genU^nan 
from  Missouri. 

I   Mr.  CLAY.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 
yielding. 

The  committee  accepted  the  amend- 
ment exempting  the  Mayor  of  the  Dto- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  City  Council 
because  if  we  had  not  accepted  that 
amendment,  they  would  have  to  resign 
from  ofBce  in  order  to  camiMdgn  for 
reelection. 

But  what  the  genUeman  is  proposing 
now  to  that  we  exempt  1.400  i>eople  and 
say  to  them,  "It  to  perfectly  all  rU^t  for 
you  to  campaign  on  Federal  time,  on 
Federal  property,  type  political  letters 
on  Federal  typewriters,  and  make  tele- 
phone calto  from  your  office."  That  to 
precisely  yrhal  the  gentieman  to  asking 
thto  body  to  do,  and  that  to  precisely 
why  thto  committee  to  opposed  to  thto 
unendment^ 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentienum  yield? 

Mr.  ROUS6ELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, ttie  gentieman  from  minoto. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  there  to  any  logic 
in  here,  let  me  point  out  that  if  the 
gentieman's  bill  has  merit,  these  em- 
Idoyees  under  the  present  law  are 
«cempt.  Ito  other  words,  what  he  to  iron- 
ically doing  to  trying  to  bring  in  through 
the  act  pecqde  who  have  flexibility  be- 
cause of  thehr  nonpolitical  responsibility. 
All  I  am  addressing  mysdf  to  to  the  logic 
of  the  Federal  Oovtermient  structure. 
We  do  have  under  any  Presid«it  people 
who  have  a  poUtical  reqwnsibillty.  To 
say  they  do  not  to  just  defying  reality. 
These  schedule  C  onployees  have  no 
tenure.  They  are  not  takoi  from  a  com- 
petitive Itot  They  do  not  have  civil  serv- 
ice protection.  They  serve  at  the  whim 
of  the  President  liiey  leave  as  soon  as 
he  leaves,  or  sooner. 

AH  I  am  saying  to  that  since  they  are 
in  fact  political  operatives,  they  should 
not  be  imder  restrictions  that  would  in- 
terfere with  their  political  responsibili- 
ties. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  at  my  time. 

Mr.  HINBHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requtolte  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  or  any  member  of  the  com- 


mittee— ^who  might  be  in  a  position  to 
interpret  the  language  as  to  i^iether  or 
not  the  approximately  1,400  persons  irtio 
would  be  exempted  would  mclude,  for 
example,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  We  are  speak- 
ing about  oiBciato  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Missouri.  - 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  disagree  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  my  friend.  It  would  exempt 
the  Director  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
the  Attorney  General  and  just  about 
anybody  else  one  in  a  major  policy- 
making position. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinoto  (Mr.  Derwin- 
ski) as  to  whether  or  not  hto  amend- 
ment to  intended  to  exempt  from  the 
provtolons  of  the  committee  bill  as  writ- 
ten persons  such  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  the  various  Secretaries  of 
the  Cabinet  and  persons  of  that  caUber? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  my  amendment 
does  not  apply  to  employees  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  It  mainly  applies 
to  the  assistants  and  secretaries  to  these 
top  offlciato. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  One  of  my  ocHicems. 
I  might  point  out  to  members  of  the 
Committee,  to  that  there  was  rec«itly 
reported  in  the  newspapers  an  example 
of  one  of  the  Members  of  the  othor  body, 
a  Senator  from  one  of  our  Western 
States,  about  whom  it  was  suggested  in 
the  newspaper  article  that  he  to  the  sub- 
ject of  political  maneuverlngs  within 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I  do  not 
know  whether  those  allegations  are  cor- 
rect or  not,  but  It  would  seem  to  me  if 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  some  of  hto  top  deputies  could  en- 
gage in  political  activities  during  ofBce 
hours  in  their  offices,  the  amendment 
we  are  now  considering  should  be  so 
drawn  that  it  would  make  clear  that  such 
employees  could  not  campaign  m  their 
offices  during  office  hours.  That  type  of 
amendment  strikes  me  as  perhaps  an 
attempt  to  make  the  rest  of  the  bill 
unacceptable. 

I  have  mixed  views  as  to  whether  or 
not  Federal  employees  at  all  leveto 
should  be  permitted  to  campaign.  I  have 
a  belief  that  many  employees  are  denied 
their  constitutional  rights  if  they  are 
not  permitted  to  campaign  on  their  own 
time. 

But  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
thto  amendment  and  I  would  like  to 
confirm  with  the  genUeman  from  mi- 
noto as  to  whether  hto  amendment  is 
intended  to  include  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  other  such  officers? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No,  let  me  repeat, 
my  amendment  does  not  apply  to  top 
appointed  officlato  of  the  Government 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Would  thto  also  In- 
clude the  Dtoeetor  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agemeht  and  Budget? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  because  he  to 
covered  by  Senate  confirmation. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Yes.  But  because  he  to 


lir.  TTMWmBKL  Mi.  ChAlnnan,  li 
It  the  fedkw:  do  i  detecft,  of  the  gen- 
tlenum  from  Missouri  thafc  my  amoul- 
meat  t^x^ubn  coBftnir  ta  tka  tntf^t 
of  tte  iMtaMttMi  flffered  tar  the  geaOt- 


CIAY«  ¥Bnirmaeh  ml 

M*.   DmWIMBKI.  Mr.   C!halrman     Jn 

Ithai  eaaiL  I  Mk  iianhnom  consent  to 


TteCBiaKAM.  13ie  SBntlanuMiliam 
,.OM*i—>»iMilaMmie<MienH»wtth- 
ibm  Me— rwiniint  te  tke  cemmmee 
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tft  tcft  Iwelim  eihiintK.  tat 
Ae  BO  In  order  te  pro- 
tect thetr  budget? 

Mr.  umamXKBaa.  I  voold  gather  he 
would  ham  tte*  InflDeBoo.  but  that 
could  be  argued  at  great  length  wd  I 
svpoae  he  eonld  generate  aome  pres- 
sure. 

Alt  «o«M  the  gantlenan  yield  to  me 
and  permit  me  to  ask  a  qoeatlon  of  the 


Mr, 


r.  I  ylekL  to  the  gentle- 


la  thM»  ohieetien  to  the^request  of 
the  gcsUlamAa  tram  nUnois  ? 

Iter*  «M  no  otitectlesi. 

Tht  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  questkm  k  on 
bm  eamaiMeo  awendmen^  ■■  aaianded. 

TlieeomnMtoe  amendment,  ae  anMod- 

JTirsmiMdta. 

The  QBhTBMML  The  CIbxIe  wffl  le- 
HMrfc  the  mn\  committee  >■ 
ThnOeA  lead  as  feBotm: 

i;  Ua*  1. 

JIIIIIMS  of 

I. ;-: ■  -«-  to  igigi  to  acttvi. 

iM  reUtiag  ta  koA  caoiUdaty". 

The  frMWiitttee amendment  was  agreed 
o. 

^*e  (7HAIRBCAIT.  The  defk  wffl  re- 
;  wrt  the  renaitdbg  eommfttee  amend- 


IlieCleit'read  asfofiows: 
Commtttae  raondtaeBcti:  Page  g^  Tin^»  g^ 
•oe nHeftoor^  aso  fnnert  *1bi 
il  Uae  %  strike  oa«  "SeM- 


Vaga  i^  Une  23,  ateike  oat  "Haua"  ■nd 

k^^^^  loa  n 


nge  xa.  Hoe  II,  strike  out  "afforcUiic'* 
I  Dd  Insert  "ve^lxlag". 

Psge  U,  mM^ae,  strike  out  "laucation" 
I  iMI  toaete  THacaOotitf*. 

Yats  Ift/^a  Mb  toanedlMely  arter  the 
tkofMbntog: 


1  tdtililiHlly  m  vrtttag,  at  kais  oase  «  ~ 
c  Uendsr  jeer,  of  such  employee's  poUt 
ikhts  and  oC  the  — *-'-mnB  under  !«_ 
'  '*^'*y**'?^  CtMnaBlBiloii  may  dstarmloa. 
'  "^fp**  State,  tbe  most  i^propclate  dste-lor 
''^''***"1  *tf "eaiefluo  required-  by  this  But>- 
"""n  mflMWiatleB.  hofrerer,  ahaU  be 
■•toysas  aasplovad  or  " 

' T"""*  TintlaS) 

f  ire  tbe  e«Uast  fttiaerT  w.  ^ 

i  n  SUte  or  Bederal  elecOee  oAee  held  to 

.      _  '  ai,  to  the  Item  relating  to  sectioo 
■;  130  totte- n^ysls,  strike  out  "Educstlon" ' 


*■*  V.  Una  8.  after  "amBieyee"  iMert  e 
c  >mma. 

Psgs  au  Uoo  9.  after  "tUte  6"  taaest  a 

C  Time  • 


OrFSUB  BT    m.    CLAT 

M^^^jAT.  Mr.  Chatrman.  1  ofTer  an 
amendment. 

•nie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  eStored  by  Mr.  Ci.at-  Page  8. 
Btrtteont  Una  II  and  all  that  fWiows  down 
thTM^h  page  P.  Hue  14.  and  insert  in  Men 
tti  ireef  the  f oUowtng: 

"(b)  Ike  BoaBd  ahaU  tie  eoaipoaed  of  3 
members,  appointed  by  tbe  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  caamukt  of  the  Senate 
Om»  aeaobar  shaU  be  dealgnated  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  their  pnjfMBtonal  quallflca- 
tlooe  freea  among  IMHrMtuds  who,  at  the 
tlsaaor  their  app<riiitmeBt,  are  employeee  (ae 
deOnsd  ondarseetloa  Taa»(i)  of  this  tm*y. 
except  that  not  more  than  2  Individuals  oT 
thosama  polUloa  party  may  be  q^Mtnted  as 
members.  Employees  of  tka  civU  Bervloe 
Commission  shall  be  Ineligible  t»  be  ap- 
pointed to  or  to  hold  omce  as  members  of  the 
Board. 

"(d)  (1)  Members  of  the  Board  ahaU  serve 
a  tann  of  S  years,  except  that  of  the  BMmbers 
first  appointed — 

"(A)  tbe  Chabman  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  twm  of  a  yaars. 

"(B)  one  member,  designated  by  the  Pree- 
ident.  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  a 
years,  and 

'(C)  one  member,  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Shan  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  1 
year." 

"Ux.  CLAY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Cbaixman.  I  askimaiilmous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  BicoRs. 

The  CHATRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwa 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  this  amend- 
ment would  change  the  procedure  for  ap- 
pointing membera  on  the  Board  of  Po- 
utfcal  Activity  of  PMleral  employees,  in 
HJl.  8617  we  provided  fee  settfaig  ut>  a 
board  to  adjudicate  grievaBces  ta 
ch»r»Bs  We  asked  that  one  member  of 
the  board  be  chosen  bar  the  PreaUent  and 
one  by  the  Senate  and  one  by  the  House. 
In  recent  days  a  court  of  npiraaln  h^m  a 

slmflar  board  to  be  unconstitutional  as  It 
remtei  to  the  Ptederal  Biafrf4^in  commts- 
slan.  Rather  than  having  a  constitutional 
cloud  hanging  over  the  bead  el  this  btil 
and  a  board  which  may  be  nded  micen- 
stiutiMuUl  we  aek  to  amend  ttita  ua  to 
Penait  the  PfeeldeMt  ef  the  United 
S*«tea  to  appotet  aD  three  members  «r 
thft  panel. 

Mr.  DERWDiaKX.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  striko  «w  faMt  wont  I  do'so 
Prtnnriiy  to  dbeet  a  qoestlco  to  tbe 
chalnnan  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  imderstand  that 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  In  an- 
ticipation of  pofisOde  oonstitutisnal  ques- 
tions? Does  the  gwntteman.  therefore, 
wish  to  refine  the  hQl  at  tM«  stage? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Tliatls  ccwrect 

Mr.  DSBWINSKL  Are  there  any  other 
such  amendments  tothia  leglelatloa  «^t 
the  gantlwnaw  or  any-  ran«ihiin  of  his 
Immfdiato  working  committee  would 
propoee? 

Mr.  CLAY.  No.  not  to  my  knowledge. 


"ITie  com-t  optolon  came  after  the  bin 
"^  °°?^Ff*f  up  In  ftdl  committee. 

Mr.  DBRWljfaKi.  So  In  other  wmids 
tn»  oommStee  moved  too  quickly  and 
therefore  ft  must  now  correct  itself? 

Mr.  CLAY.  We  could  say  that  the 
comt  moved  too  riowiy. 

Mr.  DERWUfSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
^o  objectims  to  any  nonparUsan 
perfecting  mnendments. 
jnie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cuy). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMZNPMXT  OTFEMa  BT   MX.  DESWIMSXI 

Mr.  DEBWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offor  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amenrtment  offered  by  Mr.  DsawmsKi:  On 
page  a.  strike  out  line  9  and  Insert  tbe  f<d- 
lowlng: 

"(1)  'employee'  means  a  Congressional  em- 
ployee as  defined  by  section  3107  of  this  title 
and  any  Indfvldaal,  Inctadtng 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  First,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  define  what  the  title  "congtes- 
sional  employee"  means  In  my  amend- 
ment A  congxeseional  em^oyee  means 
an  employee  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  of  a  committee  of  either  House 
or  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses, 
an  elected  officer  of  either  House  who  is 
not  a  Member  of  Congress;  legislative 
counsel  of  either  House  or  employees  of 
his  officer  a  member  of  the  Capittd  Po- 
lice, emidoyeee  of  a  Membo:  of  Congress 
if  the  pay  of  the  empdogree  la  paid  1^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  flimatc  or  Oerk  of 
the  House,  the  Architect  of  the  Ckpitcd 
employees  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and 
employees  of  the  Caitltol  Ouido  Service. 
My  amendment  merely  provides  this: 
•niat  tH  at  our  eongresslMial  employees 
win  be  coTBTBd  by  this  WIL  The  present 
Hatch  Act  exempts  leglslattve  employees 
from  fte  provisions.  I  think  at  the  time 
tWswas  probaUy  an  overslgfat,  since 
cengressional  staff's  were  rather  small  at 
that  time. 

1  woQld  think.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  would  argue  as  he  did.  that 
sdieduie  C  employees  ought  to  be  cov- 
ered by  his  new- bin.  Ortainly,  legislative 
emi^oyees  shouM  be  covered. 

I  wDBld  Ifte  to  point  out  that  thfa 
aaiendment  has  two  very  basic  purposes. 
Ffrst.  ft  would  brfng  legislative  branch 
employees  under  the  poBtleal  activity  re- 
strictions of  the  pending  bill.  Second  It 
wooM  give  lesMathre  employees  the 
Mme  rights  as  are  granted  executive 
branch  employees  under  Ifte  bflL  I  »»tnk; 
this  is  another  oversight,  and  I  am  try- 
ing to  correct  it.  I  would  hope  that  a 
sense  of  balance  between  the  executive 
and  legldalive  branrfies  and  a  f  eeHng  of 
responaflUllty  en  tiie  pert  of  the  Mrai- 
bers,  would  Indicate  tlwt  we  would  rec- 
ommend bringing  our  employees  under 
the  coverage  of  this  act. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentteman  yield? 

Mr.  DHBWXNBKL  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Ifi*.  VlCKXtiaOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  I  mtdenfand  the  gentleman's 
amendmmt  to  mean.  theb.  that  a  Mem- 
berof  Congress  would  be  proUbfted  flrom 
having  anyone  on  his  staff  aesistitog  him 
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or  traveling  with  him  in  connection  with 
his  campaign? 

Mr.  DtStWINSKI.  No,  they  would  be 
prohibited  from  engaging  In  any  part  of 
the  campaign  while  In  his  office  in  Wash- 
ington,  or  In  the  district  office. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Cbuld  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  when  a  campaign  starts  and 
stops?         

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Theoretically,  the 
campaigning  starts  the  day  after  an  elec- 
tion. If  a  Member  intends  to  run  again, 
of  course,  he  is  under  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  and  I  guess  he  is  po- 
tentially a  candidate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Could  the  gentle- 
man help  me  in  defining  what  Is  meant 
by  "partisan  politics"?  When  It  comes 
to  answering  mail  wiOiIn  the  office, 
would  my  employees  be  prohibited  from 
answering  mall  relative  to  politics? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
answer  tiie  question  since  I  am  dealing 
with  a  bUl  of  which  I  am  not  a  sponsor 
and  there  is  no  definition  of  polltleal  ac- 
tivity in  the  bin.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  might  be  able  to  shed 
some  light  as  to  what  he  means,  as  a 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  by  "political  activ- 
ity." 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  his  amend- 
ment would  broaden  it  to  cover  the  staff 
when  it  deals  with  political  activity, 
either  by  the  Senate  or  the  House. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  point  is  that 
under  the  pending  bill,  which  I  oppose, 
political  activity  is  not  permitted  In  Fed- 
eral buildings— in  this  particular  case.  It 
would  be  the  office  of  the  Member— but 
that  political  activity  outside  the  tMce, 
villages,  in  the  city,  in  rural  areas,  on  the 
part  of  that  individual  would  be  per- 
mitted imder  the  bill. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Am  I  correct  that  there  is 
no  specification  or  definition  of  the  term 
"political  activity"  in  this  measure? 

Mr.  DERWDfSKL  That  is  my  under- 
standing from  teading  the  bill. 

Again,  although  I  believe  we  tried  to 
discuss  that  earlier  with  tiie  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  there  is  nothing  as  I  see 
it  in  the  pending  bill,  that  would  give 
us  a  good  definition  of  what  is  political. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  that  is  the  very  issue  we 
raised  earlier.  I  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment will  be  able  to  resolve  this  questicm. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  caialrman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman froth  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICftlNS6N.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding.  I  am  troubled  by  this, 
because  I  have  seen  the  first  evidence  of 
our  activity  on  the  Election  Commission 
we  just  set  up,  and  I  would  pswnme  since 
there  is  no  specificity  in  this  bill  as  to 
what  is  political,  we  would  have  to  leave 
it  up  to  the  Federal  Efeetion  Commiadmi 
as  to  what  is  political  and  wbaX  Is  not 
poUticaL 

Would  that  be  ^he  gentleman*^  ixitier- 
pretation? 


Mr.  DERWINSKL  lliat  is  not  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  Intent  of  this  failL  If 
ttie  gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  will  point 
out  that  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  ap- 
posed to  this  bill  is  because  It  is  so  vague. 
It  seems  to  liberalize,  and  it  does  so  in 
such  a  fa£^on  as  to  lay  it  open  to  all 
sorts  of  interpretations. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski),  will  answer  a 
question  with  regard  to  his  amendment. 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  been  al- 
ways very  refreshing  about  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Det- 
wiNSKi) ,  and  that  L  that  he  has  always 
answered  questions  very  directiy  and 
very  specifically.  I  remember  a  couple  of 
we^s  ago  he  made  the  claim  that  if  he 
supported  an  amendment  in  committee 
it  was  only  to  mess  up  the  bill,  he  was 
not  for  the  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
have  my  colleague  tell  me  if  this  amend- 
ment really  is  the  type  of  thing  he  wants 
in  the  law,  and  is  he  stiU  opposed  to  the 
bin? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
v/ill  yield,  I  thought  I  made  it  clear  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  l^ecause  I 
thought  it  was  consistent  with  the  argu- 
ments that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
and  others  have  made  on  schedule  C 
employees.  Certainly  we  in  the  Legisla- 
tive branch  would  want  our  employees, 
to  be  covered  by  this  noble  new  act,  as 
well  as  employees  of  thie  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  would 
still  be  opposed  to  the  bill  even  with  this 
provision  In  It;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Since  the  gentle- 
man Is  demanding  an  honest  answer,  let 
me  say  that  this  bill  is  so  bad  that  my 
amendment  gives  it  a  touch  of  legitimacy 
it  does  not  deserve,  and  I  would  have  to 
oppose  it  anyway. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dxrwihski)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  hoes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  denmnd  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENOMEMT   OnTKED   BT   KB.  KOTTBSnOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendinent. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boussklot: 
Page  7.  line  18.  Insert  "(I)"  immediately 
after  "(a)". 

Page-T,  Immediately  after  line  31,  Insert 
the  foUo  wing: 

"(9)  Any  Mnployee  who  is  a  candidate  for 
elective  office  ahaU  he  plaead  <m  leave  with- 
out ptj  effective  beginning  on  wbicbevar  of 
the  following  dates  is  the  later: 

"(A)  the  90th  day  before  any  election  (in- 
cluding a  primary  eleetloo,  otbar  than  a  pri- 
mary election  in  which  auoh  employee  ia  not 
a  candidate)  for  that  elective  office,  or 

"(B)  the  day  following  the  date  cm  which 
the  employee  became  a  candidate  for  elective 
office. 

Such  leave  shall  terminate  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  election  or  tbe  day  following  tbe 


date  ou  which  the  employee  is  uo  longer  a 
candidate  for  elective  office,  whichever  first 
ooetira.  The  preceding  eeittenoee  shall  not 
apply  to  the  extent  an  employee  is  otherwise 
on  leave.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall, 
upon  application,  exempt  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  paragraph  any  employee  who  Is  a 
candidate  for  any  part-time  elective  office." 

Page  8,  beginning  In  line  3  and  ending  In 
line  4,  strike  out  "to  which  such  employee 
may  be  entitled"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "of  such  employee". 

Page  8,  immediately  after  line  4,  Insert  tlie 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  An  employee  shall  promptly  notify 
the  agency  in  which  he  Is  employed  upon  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  elective  office  and 
upon  the  termination  of  such  candidacy. 

"(d)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  an  employee  by  reason  of  hold- 
ing an  elective  public  office. 

Mr.  CLAY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  he  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  the  gen- 
tieman from  Missouri  mind  if  we  allow 
the  Clerk  to  complete  the  reading  of  the 
amendment?  It  will  not  talce  very  much 
longer. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Idr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  withdraw  my  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

(The  Clevli.  completed  the  reading  of 
the  amendment.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  require  that  a  Federal 
employee  who  is  a  candidate  for  election 
must  promptly  notify  the  agency  in 
which  he  is  employed.  The  agency  must 
place  the  employee  on  leave  without  pay 
either  on  the  90th  day  before  the  election 
either  general  or  primary,  or  on  the  day 
following  the  date  which  the  employee 
bec<xnes  a  candidate;  whichever  comes 
later. 

An  employee  is  a  candidate  when  he 
has  taken  the  action  to  qualify  for  nom- 
ination for  election,  or  election;  or  has 
received  political  contributions  or  made 
expenditures;  or  has  given  consent  for 
any  person  to  receive  political  contribu- 
tions or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  such  employee's  nom- 
ination for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office. 

In  a  recent  study  conducted  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service's  Inter- 
national Law  Division,  the  conclusion 
was  that  the  following  countiries  require 
that  their  government  employeee  take 
mandatory  leave  without  pay:  Australia, 
Canada,  France,  Bdgium.  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  and  New  Zealand.  So  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  unusual  for  a  government 
employee  to  be  required,  to  take  manda- 
tory leave  without  pay. 

Those  candidates  i^o  are  running  for 
election  to  part-time  elective  office;  for 
examjde,  county  water  commissioner, 
school  board,  smalltown  mayor,  and  so 
forth,  shall  be  exempted  from  the  re- 
quirement to  take  leave  without  pay  upon 
the  application  of  that  employee  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  most  elective  positions  at 
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Ur.  CLAY.  Mr.  ChainMm,  wHl  the  gvn 


Ifr.  BfCmWHUri  or.  I  yleW  to  the  gen 
tiettftszzoni  IflBsouzi. 

Mr.  CZtAT.  Mr.  Oudrman.  I  endorse 
this  propoied  am«i«tgient.  It  rmulres 
that  ■wpVifUM.  M  deOaed  In  tbe  bill, 
who  seek  dectlre  oAoe^  mmt  tek*  leave 
from,  tiielr  posttloiy  90  6as»  prior  to  the 
eleetloo  dr  Innnetnitely  upon  becoming 
a  caimlMKte  fbr  electtve  ofilce.  whichever 
comeff  liter,  ttv.  emtfoj^ee  maT-  elect  to 
take  accrued  aEtmal  or  otber  paid  leave 
If  this  tt  aTa&dde.  Such  leave  tezml- 
natea  Immedlatety  tQx>n  the  day  after 
declluu,  or  when  the  emiiloyee  dedares 
that  be  fc  no  longer  a  candidate  for  elec- 
Uve  ofllce. 

Tnm  CtvU  Service  Cbmmisslon  Is  an- 
thartsed.  upon  the  request-of  an  em- 
ployee who  seeks  part-time  electtve 
<rfBce,  to  grant  that  employee  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  application  of  tbia  provi- 
sion. 

It  ismy  eq)ectatlao  ttiat  the  commls- 
sion  wO  make  a  broad  deflnlthm  of  the 
term  "part  time."  This  wtnlld  Include 
vntHie  and  party  poeltlons.  ibe  fulflU- 
msttt  of  abuse  reepaBsflilMHea  In  tlie  or- 
dlnary  ewnae  of  efvanli  weald  not  gen- 
luleifeie  witb  the  dladiarge  of  an 
.  !«•%  oOcM  dnttes.  Z  anticipate 
that  deeCIre  oOeeB.  eepecially  pelltleal 
partr  daerttve  eOeea.  to  peittteal  sobdlvl- 
sloaa  bdow  theeownty  or  nranletiMd  levd 
woaM  Aaeal  Slwaya  fas  wflbto  ttw  defl- 
ntflDB  ef  part-ttB0  eleeltre  eOce  POMe 
electtve  offices  In  less  than  complete  tax- 
ing juifcdkUuua  wllh  Hmited  fsnetkms 
an(f  BaHHed  pertoda  of  compensation 
Ml  wlftte  ttie  deterralnatloa 
liirfiriiMiiiNiiMiiiiiku 
Rk  iHpentlveffaatMderal  employcee 
^  eolr  the  really  bwl  the 
ef  fceertmr   pentaeal   aetfrftta 

jrDmHBee  or  ttetar 

ivMm.  "mm  pravkridK  wMld  provide  n 
Kldlttwial  means  of  Insuring  that  sueh 
""""*""  da  net 
In  tta  iBMrtltf  a<tatoMratleB  of  gov- 

tar  offering 
om  soppoi^ 

eCJtT   TO 


H^.  CLXr.  Mr.  CSialrmac.  I  after  an 
■"nrthwmc  te  the  amaiAneot 
The  Clerk  read  as  IbOews: 
Aawnrti— nt  ooend  by  ICr.  Oat  to  tb* 
"«^aj«o«wdt>jKr.BooBmOT:»tthe 
^°"  *  gte  Miwnitiiiwit  mat  tb»  tonwrtag: 

1  b»  «n»  liwiiawa  aad,  l— illin  4mw  mtxar 
<  uelLtfrter:  am  — 7  •*-^ 

"fcge  B.  ttmMOisUtf  telow  Una  T.  lasert 
UMaOewtag: 

(g)  Mat  iBtar  than  tfsty  da^s  after  lb* 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^J^W  amend- 
ment pnnddes  that  the  proviaion  of  H.B 
8617.  wgnfrtBg  90  days'  mandatory  leave 
fov  employees  who  seek  elective  office, 
Shan  take  effect  120  days  f(dlowlng  the 
enactmeat  of  the  bill.  It  f urtt^r  provides 
that,  within  60  days  f <dlawing  enactment 
of  this  bin.  the  Civil  Service  shall  estab- 
lish standards  and  criteria  for  the  de- 
tenninatlon  of  which,  elective  offices  ghaM 
be  eenaidcred  part  time,  for  purposes 
of  administering  that  provision,  and  that 
the  report  containing  such  standards 
and  criteria  shall  be  prepared  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  review. 

It  is  my  expectation,  of  course,  that 
any  subseouent  modlflcatUms  of  these 
standards  and  criteria,  would  also  be  re- 
futed te  the  Cengresa  f«r  review  pur- 
poses. 90  days  prior  to  knpleaMntatlon. 
It  is  Imperative  that  the  CMwiees  have 
the  onKMTtunity  to  review  the  m«i*«ing 
of  part-tfane  elective  office,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
If  accepted,  this  amendment  will  afford 
the  Congress,  through  its  appropriate 
committees,  the  cHjportunlty  to  exercise 
proper  oversight  in  this  aspect  of  HA. 
6617. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  thia 
amwidment. 

M^.  HmSHAW.  Mr.  Chalmen,  I  move 
to  strike  the  reoulatte  manber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chalrmsn.  I  would  like.  If  I  might, 
to  have  a  eoOoquy  with  the  author  of 
eada  of  the  two  amendments  in  order  to 
clarify  my  azulcrstanding  of  what  each 
amendm^it  aeAa  to  do. 
«  «^°*  eoUeaguei  the  gentlemaB  from 
Calitenia  (Mr.  RoBMBLoa).  does  his 
amcndiacBi  apply  only  to  those  Federal 
empleyees  wha  ace  running  lor  Fedwal 
office  or  would  it  laelade  State  and  iBcal 
offices  as  wen? 

Mr.  ROUBSSLOT.  Mr.  ClMinnan  if 
the  genUeman  wlH  yi/OO,  my  amend- 
ment would  apply  te  all  Federal  em- 
ployees wbe  run  for  f  utt-tlme  Joba 

It  would  not  apply  to  a  school  board 
election,  say,  which,  la  not  considered  a 
full-time  job,  or  It  would  not  apply  to  a 
city  council  election  which  is  not  a  full- 
time  Job. 

n^let  us  say,  the  mayor  of  a  dty  has 
a  fuF-tfme  Job,  then  it  would  apply 
^leref  ore,  it  applies  to  all  elecUve  offices 
that  are  fun-ttme  Jobs. 

Mc  SBKBAW.  Could  the  f»*i«v,^ 
f rooi  rsMasBla  (Mr.  BQ«Bauv>aS^ 
hlsiaMBBai  Isr  InAidfcag  those  nmatav 
for  full-time  joke  w&o  may  choosele 
canPto  s««ely  eutsMs  of  fhefrnermal^, 
reqBtwdwwttorfceisy 

«i^'  *9"m"^3T'nw  point  ts  Oxat  a 
civil  servlBe  emptoyee  may  campaign  for 
a  PKt-ttme  elecflhre  offlee  without  being 
luaeed  in  a  9a-day  leave  without  pay 
statu*.  *^' 

The  attempt  la  to  prevent  federally 
paid  employees  ftom  campaigning  for 


full-time  elective  office,  without  taHw,  ^ 
90-day  leave  of  abscnee.  dartog  tfe«  pri- 
mary or  the  general  election.  Ilia  thesis 
vr9M  that  In  the  private  asctflc  most 
boards  of  directors  of  oozporaftkma  re- 
quire employeea  to  take  a  ksave  eC  absence 
without  pay  when  they  are  campalgnlna 
for  a  full-time  public  office. 

Ito.  HmSHAW.  It  le  Bay  understand- 
ing that  in  the  past,  in  the  private  sec- 
tor.a*  wea  a*  In  the  public  sector,  em- 
ployees other  Oian  Federal  could  do 
whatever  they  chsee  to  de  on  his  own 
time,  that  he  could  campaign  or  not  eam- 
pai«gaashesawflt 

Mr  ROOSSKUyr.  Yes:  thia  amend- 
ment does  notaUer  that. 

Mr.  HIK8HAW.  But  as  I  understand 
the  gentloMtt'a  amendment,  if  a  person 
chooses  te  ^'^"rafgn  outside  of  his  xxa- 
mally  required  working  hours,  notwith- 
standinc  his  latent  and  his  practice,  he 
must  take  leave  to  t^rmpaign  outside  ef 
normal  working  homss;  fe  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOT8SELOT.  That  la  eorrect. 

Mr.  HIMSHAW.  VThy  would  the  gaa- 
tleman  think  that  we  should  single  out 
Federal  emplsgees  when  the  same  thing 
would  not  apply  to  State  and  local  em- 
ployees? 

M^.  BOUSSELOT.  In  many  cases,  as 
the  gentleman  knows.  State  and  city  em- 
ployees running  for  full-time  office  are 
required  to  take  leave. 

Mr.  HINBHAW,  I  am  not  aware  ef  any 
state  or  local  eaipleyee  who  Is  required 
^*^*  ^^1*  ^  ^  choosea  to  campaign 
outside  of  the  normal  working  hours. 

could  the  goitleman  give  me  an  ss- 
ampleof  that? 

Mr.  EODSSBLOT.  Yea;  I  believe  in 
California  we  have  such  laws  which  re- 
late to  coimty  and  State  anployees  or 
for  given  types  of  offices. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  ISr.  caiakman.  I  am 
unaware  of  any  oeemptlena  in  CaUfomia 
where  a  person  cannot  run  for  an  of- 
fice and  campaign  on  his  own  time  out- 
side of  normal  working  hours. 

Mr.  ROUSBELOT.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  CBlffomla'  that  if  the 
genUeman  beOevcs  that  IMeral  cm^oy- 
ees  should  be  aUorared  to  campaign  then 
the  gentleman  shotdd  vote  against  the 
amendment.  »•»"«•.  me 

an-.  HmSHAW.  I  just  wanted  to  clari- 
ly  what  the  Mwgndmfnt  would  do 

Mi-.  FORD  of  ^fc-Myon  ito.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requUte  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  rrhatnnan,  I  take  this  time  because 
I  find  that  there  is  eonslden^le  disagree- 
ment on  our  aide  about  wdln^  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be.  I  imderstand 
that  there  has  been  iflftnimifm  betweot 
the  author  of  the  bill  and  the  author  of 
the  amendment  attempting  to  reach  an 
accommndatlaa  but  I  have  become  con- 
vinced in  the  last  few  minutes  tint  what 
they  purport  to  attempt  to  do  is  not  being 
accomplished. 

Aa  I  ipad  the  ^ameaodment  it  weidd 
pr^Uhit  anyone  from  remaintaig  ea  the 
FedMaZ  pa«TslI  wha  was  covered  by  the 
act  from  that  tlme»  90  days  befoie  a 
primary  election,  until  the  ultimate  gen- 
eral eteptlon.  if  he  were  """'"■^*ii  in 
some  of  our  Slates,  as  Che  Membacawell 
know,  primary  elections  take  place  fa  the 
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early  spring  and  the  general  election  not 
until  November.  So  we  may  be  saying 
that  to  run  for  any  political  office  parti- 
san or  noni>arttean  yon  must  be  off  up 
to  6  montfis.  I  understand  that  we  will 
have  an  amendment  that  would  say  that 
If  you  want  to  run  for  a  Federal  office  you 
would  have  to  get  off  the  Federal  payroll 
for  some  period  of  time  before  you  ran 
for  office.  But  this  amendment  applies  to 
all  offices.  It  says  any  employee  who  is 
a  candidate  for  elective  office.  It  does  not 
say  Federal  office  or  partisan  elected  of- 
fice. Unlike  the  gentleman's  description 
when  he  explained  his  amendment.  It 
does  not  say  *^ull-tlme"  office. 

Then  tiie  amendment  says  the  CSvil 
Service  CTommlsslon  rtiall,  upon  applica- 
tion, exempt  from  the  application  of  this 
paragraph  any  emifloyee  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  any  pert-time  elective  office. 

The  gentteman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Clay)  tries  to  patch  that  up  wlU»  his 
amendment  by  saying  let  the  C^vil  Serv- 
ice Commission  have  120  days  to  decide 
what  Is  part  time. 

A  State  legislator  In  one  State  Is  paid 
coDslderid}ly  more  than  they  are  paid  In 
other  States.  Which  of  them  is  a  part 
time,  or  a  full  time,  job?  Does  the  mayor 
of  a  small  city  who  gets  $10,000  a  year 
get  blocked  out  of  his  payroll  because  it 
is  a  full-time  Job  because  fa  that  city  ttiey 
consider  $10,000  a  fuU-tlme  job?  While  a 
county  commissioner  fa  another  State 
running  for  a  $25,000-a-year  Job  may  be 
ruled  to  be  a  liart-thne  employee? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  Just  Uke  to 
suggest  that  uiuler  the  origfaal  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment that  the  Federal  Civil  Serviee  offi- 
cials here  fa  Washington,  would,  fa  fact, 
fa  order  to  carry  out  the  fatent  of  both 
the  amendments,  have  to  analyze  each 
and  every  elective  office  fa  the  entire 
country  be  they  State,  Federal,  local,  or 
the  part-time  offices  such  as  the  parks 
and  recreational  district  offices. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Callfemia. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  would  like  to  recite 
an  experience  I  had  fa  my  background, 
and  that  Is  that  I  was-  a  member  of  ttie 
Michigan  Constltutltmal  Convention 
when  we  got  fate  very  difficult  discus- 
sions on  defining  elective  Jobs.  I  thtok 
if  the  Members  will  look  at  the  constitu- 
tions of  their  States  they  will  seklom 
ever  see  an  electtve  position  described, 
whether  a  constitutional  position  or  a 
statutory  position  described  as  a  full-  or 
part-tline  position  until  you  get  to  those 
specific  Instances  such  as  Judges. 

I  would  merely  like  to  prevail  on  both 
sides  who  have  been  showing  such  great 
cooperation  fa  order  to  get  a  bin  adopted 
here,  to  withdraw  both  of  the 'amend- 
ments, and  would  suggest  that  possibly 
before  we  ffaally  adopt  the  bill  that  we 
may  be  able  to  have  language  prepared 
that  wUl  do  what  th^  thought  they 
meant  by  their  amendments.  But,  really, 
and  clearly,  the  amendment  offo^d  by 
the  gentieman  from  Calif omla  Is  fataDy 
defective  and  is  not  cured  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri Therefore,  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  no  on  both  of  the  amend- 
czxi — aoee— Part  as 


ments  unless  they  are  withdrawn  and 
corrected  to  achieve  their  stated  punxwe. 

1%e  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  tiie  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roussklot)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rottsselot),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEKDMf  T    OFFERED   BT  'IS*.  SoLMAW 

Mr.  GlliMAN.  Mr.. Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  cnerk  read  as  follows : 

AnwDdtoent  offered  by  Mr.  Giluak:  Page 
11,  line  10,  immediately  after  the  period,  in- 
sert the  following  new  sentences:  "Any  sncli 
investigation  shall  terminate  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  tta  commencement, 
except  that  such  90-da7  Umltaltoa  may  be 
extended  upon  the  written  approTal  o<  the 
Board  for  the  period  apacl&ad  la  such  ap- 
proval. If  the  Commission  does  not  make  the 
notification  required  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  before  the  close  of  tlie  period 
for  investigation,  subsections  (c)  (2)  and  (8) 
and  (d)  of  this  section,  and  saction  73a«  of 
this  title,  shall  not  apply  thereafter  to  the 
employee  involved  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tivities under  investigation." 

Mr.    OILMAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    my 
amendment  addresses  itself  to  the  fa- 
vestigatory  process  and  would  require 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  com- 
plete its  favestigation  of  a  Federal  em- 
idoyee's  alleged  Illegal  political  activities 
wlthfa  90  days  of  the  commenconent  of 
the  favestigation.  The  commencement  of 
the  favestigation  would  be  a  factual  de- 
tomination  made  by  the  Board  on  Po- 
litical Activities  on  the  totaUty  of  the 
circumstances  which  fadicate  that  the 
favestigation  has  clearly  focused  on  the 
F^eral  employee  in  question  at  a  spe- 
cific pofat  fa  time.  If  the  Commission  re- 
quires additional  time  to  complete  its 
favestigation.  it  must  then  apply  to  the 
Board  on  Political  Activities  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time.  It  is  the  fatent  of  this 
amendment  that  requests  for  additional 
time  be  given  only  for  good  cause  and 
tiiat  additional  extensions  would  be  given 
only  under  extenuating  circumstances.  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  that  the  original 
90-day  period  does  not  begfa  to  run  until 
the  favestigation  has  clearly  focused  on 
the  individual  Federtd  employee.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  situation  might  be  a  self- 
initiated  favestigation  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  a  nationwide  con- 
spiracy by  Federal  employees  to  subvert 
the  merit  syston  of  Federal  hiring  prac- 
tices. It  is  clear  that  such  an  favestiga- 
Uaa  could  readily  exceed  the  90-day 
limitation  before  focusing  on  all  those 
favolved  fa  such  a  conspiracy.  It  should 
also  be  evident  that  extenuating  circum- 
stances would  clearly  exist  for  the  grant- 
tog  of  additional  extensions  of  time  so 
that  the  secrecy  of  the  favestigation 
could  be  mafatafaed  imtfl  all  those  who 
were  favolved  fa  the  conspiracy  were  dis- 
covered. 

Under  this  amendment,  if  the  CMnmis- 
sion  fails  to  complete  its  Investigation 


wltiifa   the   alloted   time,  an   charges 
against  the  employee  must  be  withdrawn. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
batence  the  faterests  of  the  Commission 
fa  effectively  favesttgatlng  alleged  Illegal 
political  activities  with  thte  right  of  the 
employee  to  know  within  a  reasonable 
time  whettier  or  not  charges  win  be 
brought  against  him. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  the  Com- 
mission would  have  to  allocate  sufficient 
resources  to  complete  all  tavestigattons 
wlthfa  a  reasonable  time  so  that  jus- 
tice may  be  served  for  all  concerned  sis 
quickly  as  possible.  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  C?LAY.  Mr.  C!hairman,  I  support 
this  amendment.  It  strengthens  HH. 
8617  by  requiring  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  complete  Its  Investigation 
of  repeats  and  alleged  violations  of  the 
law  wlthfa  90  days  of  its  commencement. 
An  extension  of  time  to  conduct  the  fa- 
vestigation beyond  this  period  may  be 
granted  only  by  the  Board  and  then  only 
for  a  specific  period  of  time.  Failure  by 
the  Commission  to  ccMnplete  Its  favesti- 
gation during  the  spedfled  pertod  to- 
valldates  any  subsequent  adverse  ac- 
tions by  the  Board.  It  te  my  understand- 
ing that  this  provision  prohibits  infor- 
mation derived  from  such  an  favestiga- 
tion from  befag  subsequently  used  against 
employees  concerned. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  offering  this  amendment.  Bf  estab- 
llshfag  a  time  limitation  for  the  comple- 
Moa  of  the  Commission's  investigation, 
the  rights  of  employees  are  protected  and 
the  public  fatereet  is  served  by  requiring 
a  speedy  disposition  to  allegations  and 
reports  of  violations  of  the  law. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  win  support 
this  useful  proposal.  The  committee  ac- 
cepts the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  olPered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Hew  York  (Mr.  On,i(Air) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AJtXNDMENTS   OITZRED   BT    MX.   GUBX 

Mr.  OUDK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  sev- 
eral amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Otnix:  Page  ft, 
strike  out  lines  1  and  3  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

••(3)  knowingly  give  or  band  over  a  poUtl* 
cal  contribution  to  another  employee;  or". 

Page  8,  strike  out  lines  8  through  8  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  from  another  employee  (or  a  mem- 
ber of  another  employee's  family);  or". 

Page  4,  strike  out  lines  3  through  S  (relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  a  superior) . 

Page  4,  line  7,  strike  out  "(6)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Page  4,  line  10.  strike  out  "(8)-*  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

Mr.  OUDE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
CThairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  fa  gross, 
considered  as  read  and  prfated  fa  the 

RZCORD. 

ihe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  dudnnan,  I  offer  an 
amendmmt  to  prohlbtt  a  Federal  em- 
ployee from  knowingly  giving  or  handing 
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jk  p^itkal  oontrflmt&m  to  another 

r  faomnly  fortiids  nich  ac- 

to  inmlato  Vedenl  on- 

tifwmrtitedwtthhMid- 

.  nam  njL  8617  oooMi 

ttMt  each  cootribtt- 

— •  lone  M  tlMV  are  "rd- 

untaiy."  Tbe  un  ev«n  goM  so  far  as  to 
aoMnd  certaia  erimlnal  iirovlsioDs  In 
OBte  to  mako  tfaii  l«gal— ezcQ>t  In  the 
eaaa  off  a  mpeilor-aidMmUnate  relation- 
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disttnetions  are  Jost  pdaln  un- 
j  ia  tii0  real  world  and  only 
to  atrip  the  otvfl  aenraat  q<  his  In- 
'"    bulwark  o<  the  dvil  service 


tt  was  not  Just  haroenstance  that  the 
wa  which  taroucbt  about  the  BMch  Aet 
to  ia|»  was  Mtared  to  as  the  "Ifew  CMd 


Pnritferatlaa  of  new  deal  programs 
tanaiM    '"TTg-fitimal    aUegiMans    of 
\  llnanrlai  soUcltotitm  by  local 


I  were  doraimented  by 

>  ooounittee  report  which 

'  of  the  present  prohihl- 

found  that  em- 

abd    favorable 

^  _      J  oonttocBQt  upon 

the  purehaae  d  tieketo  to  witoas  fond- 
raising  functions  or  dlract  <i»>»^n^*«rt  con- 
tributions to  local  politioal  parly  orga- 


*j)^  a  year  or  so  ago.  officials  In  the 
VMenl  supply  serviee  of  CMA  wn«  found 
to  vtelattan  of  the  Hateh  Aet  for  havtog 
awMgJtad  oontribuMans  to  a  t66»-a-plato 
"Sataito  to  tte  PnaidsBt"  diim?T 

THe  other  day,  the  penonnd  director 
^AlwMaMvtt  agency  urged  the  defeat  of 
HJt.  an?.  He  told  me: 

My  boa  la  appoinUA  by  the  Fnstdant.  You 

out  newyelgiilug  mmA  nnnliHMiMi^    vijluu 
t*niy  of  oonns    to  Mcim  ptoaiottaiu  or  hist 
to  ntelB  tlMlr  Job.  And  th»t  could  ««n  In- 
clude me.  ^^ 

An  artide  In  the  Washington  Star  puts 
thp  matter  succinctly: 

Tbe  teet  U  that  direct  nreasure  would  not 
bMetobeuaed. 

amhltUw,  ■■gei-be>ver  empIoyaM  would 
—  «»y  Ipuidwtttliic  on  Hm  wan  and  would 
jwtotsw  »;lr  polttlflsi  mtnem  to  tbelr 
bona  and  ottMr  saployMa  sMlng  that  tbelr 
only  ehanoe  for  caraar  adTanoaoMBt  would 
depend  on  tbelr  poUtical  participation  would 
alao  HMh  Into  tbe  tT%j. 

It  is  the  nature  ef  human  beings  to  seek 
aecurity  for  tbemselveB  and  their  fami- 
lies. If  such  contributions  are  allowed, 
civil  servants  may  see  their  cidleagues  an 
around  them  falUng  into  the  "fra^"  and 
may  feel  compiled  to  contribute— volun- 
taiUy  of  eomse-^n  order  to  secure  their 
jobs. 

Whatever  political  activity  is  permit- 
ted win  eventnaUy  be  required. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
pnsitinffi  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Cbaimian.  I  rise  to  oppoaition  to 
this  proposed  amendment 

llMre  is  no  good  reason  as  to  a^y  IM- 
eral  Mnsloyees  should  not  be  abto  to  par- 
tidpatofWly  to  Tit  rnlltlnal  mmvm  by 
making  a  poUtical  ccmtributlon^pro- 


vkled  that  such  activities  are  V(riuntary 
kod  do  not  even  appear  to  toterf  ere  with 
the  toipaTWallty  and  effeetiveneM  of  Oov- 
enuacDk  HJL  8617  f^^Hif  emdcqreee  to 
make  political  oontiibuttons  so  long  as. 
Ilka  other  political  activities,  they  are 
neither  solicited  nor  made  on  duty,  in  a 
govemmmt  room  or  building,  at  while  in 
uniform.  Further,  there  are  pndiibitions 
against  arm-twisting  and  putting  pres- 
sure on  members  of  the  family  of  any 
Federal  employee. 

This  proposal,  under  the  guise  of  look- 
ing out  for  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
employees  themselves,  is  very  regressive 
in  limiting  the  pcditlcal  freedom  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  It  adds  nothing  to  the 
DHL  The  issue  was  carefully  considered 
to  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  sub- 
committee, ibere  was  not  one  loto  of 
testimony  to  support  of  such  a  pndiibi- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  iU- 
advlsed  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questi<»i  is  on 
the  amendments  OBtxtA  by  the  gentle- 
man frcMn  Maryland  (Mr.  Ousi). 

llie  questicHi  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion  (demanded  by  %Ks.  Qudx)    there 
were— ayes  17,  noes  21. 
So  tbe  amendments  wwe  rejected. 
uaama»T  omaas  bt  in.  cojuir 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  CJhalnnan,  I  olTer 
an  amendment. 
Tbe  Cletk  read  as  follows: 
Amendnkent  offered  by  Mi.  Oilman:  Page 
is,  Una  It,  Btilka  out  "An"  and  Inaert  in 
Ura  ttaareof  tbe  (oUowlng:  "After  req\ieaUng 
la  wxlUag  and  obtaining  the  approval  of 
the  AttoRiey  Oeneral,  the  Board  may  deter- 
mine Uiat  an  employee's  attendance  and  tee- 
tlmony  are  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Board's  functions  under  this  aubebap- 
tar.  («or  purposes  of  tbe  preceding  sentence, 
if  tbe  Attoney  Otoeral  does  not  notify  the 
Board  In  writing  wltbln  80  days  after  the 
date  on  wbloh  a  request  for  such  approval 
Is  made  that  tbe  Board  does  not  have  his 
approval,  then  such  approval  Is  deemed  to 
Have  been  given.)  If  the  Board  makes  that 
dteminatlon,  such". 

Pa»»  la,  line  1,  insert  "under  this  para^ 
SBspb"  Inunedlately  after  "compeUed"  but 
bafbre  tbe  eomma. 

tix.  OILMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and prtoted  to  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentt«nan  from  New 
Tork? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OILBCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  require  that  the  new- 
ly created  Board  on  Political  Activities 
obtato  the  written  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General  before  immunity  from 
prosecution  is  granted  by  the  Board  to  a 
Federal  employee  to  order  to  compel 
testimony  which  may  be  detrimental  to 
that  employee's  best  totorests. 

HJl.  8617  fails  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary coordination  betwem  the  Board  and 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  prevent  the 
damage  or  destructton  of  more  serious 
criminal  prosecutions  by  independent 
grants  of  immunity  by  the  Board  on  Po- 
litical Activities.  My  amendment  would 
toaure  ttiat  the  Attorney  Oeneiml  wiU 
determine  the  final  approval  of  any 
grants  of  immunity  for  self-tocrlminat- 


ing  testimony  concerning  lll^al  activi- 
ties. 
TbSa  amendment  requites  that  the  At- 

tonu7  G«ieral  respond  to  the  board's 
request  for  linmimi^  wlthto  30  days  with 
a  written  response.  If  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral asks  for  an  extension  of  time  to 
study  the  request  of  immunity,  he  must 
be  granted  an  additional  10  days  If  the 
reason  is  stated  to  writtoi  form  to  the 
Board  wlthto  the  30-day  period.  If  the 
A^mey  Oeneral  fails  to  respond  to  the 
Board's  request  wlthto  30  days,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  grant  of  immunity  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  given. 

Tlie  coordination  between  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  and  the  Board  on  Political 
Activities  on  grants  of  immunity  is  es- 
sential to  the  effective  and  forceful 
prosecution  <tf  Federal  onployees  who 
would  vlolato  our  criminal  statotes.  I 
urge  the  adoptlcm  of  this  essential 
amendment 

Mi:.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genttonan  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY,  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  have  no 
objections  to  this  antjmHn^^nt    In  the 
past  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  been  re- 
luctant to  prosecute  individuals  who  are 
charged  with  violations  of  the  criminal 
statotes  deaUng  with  political  activities 
growing  out  of  the  HatjA  Act.  I  agree 
with  the  concept  tiiat  should  the  At- 
torney General  desire  to  prosecute  such 
aUeged  oifenders.  his  efforts  should  not 
be  thwarted  by  the  untimely  granting  of 
immunity  from  criminal  prosecuti<»i  <rf 
potential  defendants.  The  i«H>roval  to 
^oceed  with  dvil  proceedings  need  not 
^«™»t«d  by  the  Attorney  CNsneral  in 
writing.  Dis^proval  of  such  authoriza- 
tion to  proceed  must  be  to  writing.  Fail- 
ure of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  make  any 
response  within  30  days  is  deemed,  for 
purposes  of  this  legislation,  to  constitute 
W>roval   to  proceed  with  granting  of 
immunity  by  toe  Board. 
•  ^  congratulate  my  coUeague  for  offer- 
ing this  proposed  amendment  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  olTered  by  the  gentieman 
fr<Hn  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

i^iaxtnntBn  orwaca  bt  lot.  kottsselot 

Bfr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RotTssxLor-  On 

I'iSi  ^}:  w.  "°t  *•  ^"^^  "<1)"  immediately 
*fter  (c)"  and  immediately  after  Une  10 
insert  the  following:  ' 

Rti?2.^''*f  '®  °'  ""•  "  o'  *»»«  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section:  ^ 

"i  614.  Extortion  of  political   contributions 

from  Federal  personnel. 

"VWioever,  by  the  commission  of  or  threat 

of  physical  violence  to,  or  economic  sanction 

ajjlnst,  any  person,  obtains,  or  endeavors  to 

^!^  ^°^  *°  *****'  **'  wnployee  of  tbe 
United  Stetee  or  of  any  department  or  agency 
tbereor,  or  from  a  person  receiving  any  salary 
or  compensation  for  servloes  from  money  de- 
rived from  the  Treasiur  of  the  United  SUtes 
any  contribution  for  the  promotion  of  a 
poUtical  object,  sbaU  be  imi^^oned  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  three  years,  or  fined 
not  more  than  «6,000,  or  both.";  and 
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(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  tbe  table  of 
geoMons  for  euea  Aapter  «be  following  new 


I  "614.  Extortion  of  political  contrtbuttons 
•— n  ndefal  penomML* 


Mr.  naoeSBJCyt.  Mr.  Chalrmaai.  my 
amendnant  would  create  an  additional 
section  to  tttla  16  of  the  lAdtod  Btatos 
CMIe  entWsd  '^Seettoa  614.  Bstortlaa  of 
poUttoal  eOBlribnItona  from  Fedeial  per- 
sonnel." Thti  amewtoMtftt  would  mate  It 
a  FMeral  crima  to  coeree  a  Federal  on- 
pk>yee  to  engage  to  political  activity  by 
means  of  phyiical  vtofenoe  or  economic 
sanction  against  Federal  employeflB  or 
threats  tiiereof  to  Mttar  to  Obtato  or 
oideavor  toebtato  a  oontrilmtlon  for  the 
promotion  of  a  poUtteal  object  Contrtlm- 
tion  is  defined  as  in  section  591  of  title 
18: 

The  term  "eoBtHbutlan"  Includes  a  gift, 
subscriptloa,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit,  of 
money,  or  anytlilng  of  value,  and  Inotodea 
a  ocmtract,  promise,  or  agieement  to  make 
a  oontrlboUon  wbethex  or  not  legally  en- 
forceable. 

The  amendment  includes  to  the  cttte- 
gory  of  emptoyee  all  those  who  receive 
funds  from  the  Tireasury  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
to  extend  the  prataotton  from  coercion 
to  th08»  employees  under  State  giant 
programs  which  are  federally  funded. 

Ttie  language  of  the  amendment  is  a 
synthesis  of  similar  provisions  to  the 
600  section  of  titie  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  political  activities  of  Federal 
employees  and  secttan  1931  of  title  16 
wliich  prohibits  the  toterference  with 
ccnnmerce  by  threata  of  violence.  This 
section  is  sonetimes  known  by  the  p<qni- 
lar  name  of  tiie  HoblH  Act 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
prevent  those  individuals  who  would  at- 
tempt to  undermine  the  totegrity  of  Fed- 
eral employees  through  threats  of  phys- 
ical violence  or  economic  sanction. 

An  exMnple  of  this  type  of  protiibited 
activity  would  be  a  Federal  employee, 
who  is  represented  by  his  union  to  an 
adverse  action  proceeding.  Conceivably, 
the  union  eonld  threaten  to  refuse  to 
rq>resent  the  employee  if  he  did  not  par- 
Ucipato  to  a  certato  candidate's  cam- 
paign. This  would  clearly  be  a  violation 
stoce  it  is  a  threat  of  economic  sanction 
apdnst  the  employee. 

This  amendment  is  essential  to  protect 
the  Federal  emidoyee  from  those  individ- 
uals who  would  attenu>t  to  undermtoe 
toe  totegrity  of  the  dvil  service. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yidd? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  CHiairman,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port of  this  proposed  amendment  It  fur- 
ther protects  Federal  employees  against 
improper  coercion  by  any  todivldual.  It 
provides  criminal  sanctions  against  ac- 
tual or  threatened  physical  vtolence  or 
economic  sanctions.  Emptoyees  to  this 
section  are  defined  to  taclude  civilian 
and  postal  employees  of  the  executive, 
judicial,  and  legislative  branches,  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  Armed  Forces,  and 
all  other  todlviduals  whose  salaries  are 
paid  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States, 


The  language  is  ezpUcit  and  compre- 
hensive. It  is  well  wlthto  the  qpfalt  of 
HJt  8617  and,  accordingly,  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomla  (Idr.  Roxtsselot). 

The  unendment  was  agreed  to. 
Auxinncnnra  onnsEa  b^  Ma.  nsuxa 

Mr.  FISHBR.  Mr.  cauOrman,  I  offer 
several  amendments.    ' 

Tlia  Ckrk  read  as  follows : 

AmendaMnt  ttBntA  by  Mr.  Piauaa:  Bat/a  6. 
strike  out  U,nes  IB  and  3S  and  Insert  In  Iteu 
thereof  tliji  following: 

"1 7325.  PoUtical    acUvities    by    employees, 
etc^  prohibition 

"(a)  An  employee  may  not  hold,  or  be  a 
candidate  for — 

"(1)  any  elective  office,  vmless  such  office 
is— 

"(A)  a  part-time  elective  public  offloe  of  a 
Stat*  or  poiltlCBl  sntKllvlslon  of  a  State,  or 

"(B)  to  be  beld  by  an  Individual  elected 
In  a  nonpartisan  election,  or 

"(3)  any  oOoe  of  a  political  party. 

"(b)  An  employee  may  not  engage  in 
poUtical  activity — 

"(l)  in  which  such  employee  actlveay  par- 
ticipates in  any  campaign  activity  en  brtialf 
of.  or  in  oppoeltlon  to>  any  potttleal  party 
or  any  candidate  for  any  eleetlve  oOoe.  nn- 
Isaeauch  aotivl^  la  in  ooonectlon  wttb — 

"(A)  any  oampalgn  by  any  candidate  for 
elective  public  oflDoe  of  a  State  or  poUtical 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or 

"(B)  any  nonpartisan  election. 

Page  6,  line  21.  strike  out  "(1)"  and  Insert 
InlleutberBOf  "(1)". 

Page  a.  Use  2S.  atrUce  out  "(2) "  and  insert 
InUsutbweofCS)'*. 

Page  7,  line  8,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert 
inlleutbereoCi*)". 

Page  7.  Una  S,  atriks  out  "(b)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c) ".  and  strike  out  "sub- 
sestion  (a)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
Beatlons(a)  and  (b)". 

Page  7,  immediately  below  line  18,  Insert 
tbe  following: 

"(d)  Tiaa  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  and 
of  paragraph  (l)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  apply  to^ 

"(1)  the  head  or  tbe  assistant  bead  of 
an  Executive  agency  or  military  department; 

"(2)  an  employee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate; 

"(3)  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

"(4)  tbe  Chairman  or  a  member  of  tbe 
Council  of  tbe  Dlstrlet  of  ColtimMa,  as  es- 
tabliahed  by  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Btit- 
Oovernment  and  Oovemmental  Reorgani- 
zation Act:  or 

"(8)  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District 
of  Coliimbla. 

"(o)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'oOee  of  a  political  party*  means  the 
poaitlon  of  ebairman,  vice  obairman,  secre- 
tary, treasiuer.  or  committeeman  ctf  any  na- 
tional. State,  or  local  poUtical  party  or  any 
otber  substantially  almilar  poMtlOB; 

"(2)  'nonpartisan  election'  means  any 
election — 

"(A)  in  which  no  candidate  is  to  be  nomi- 
nated or  elected  as  a  representative  of  any 
ptdltlcal  party  which  was  Identified  with 
any  candidate  who  received  any  vote  in  the 
last  preceding  election  at  which  presidential 
electors  were  selected;  or 

"(B)  on  any  issue,  Including  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  refWendum,  or  any  otber 
Issue,  which  Is  not  Identified  with  any  politi- 
cal party;  and 

"(3)  'State'  means  any  of  the  several 
Statea,  the  Dlstrlet  of  (Columbia,  tbe  Com- 
monwealth    of    Puerto    Rico,    the    Virgin 


Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  tbe  Trust 
Tanltuiy  of  the  Paelfle  Mende,  or  any  <Mner 
terrttory  or  poseesstoB  of  tt*  Vnlted  (Mataa. 

Fi^e  1.  abrtke  out  '^laettve  oMw",  iMgla- 
ning  ea  Une  18  and  eadlag  en  Itiw  1*.  mmS 
on  Une  S3,  and  inaeri  In  lieu  tbateoC  "any 
elective  oOse  apecilled  In  subparagzapb  (A) 
or  (B)  of  aectton  7325(a)(1)''. 

Page  21,  m  the  Item  relating  to  section 
7325  In  the  section  analyBls  fbllowtag  Rne  9,- 
strlke  out  "oo  duty"  and  InseM  «n  Ile«  Ibere''^ 
of  "byempleyeea". 

.Jjfi.  FISHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chi^Lrman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tljte  amendmento  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  to  tbe  Rsooao.  and  that 
the  amendmento  be  consldiered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAJSMAN.  Is  there  ohjectton 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  ,/ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cen- 
tral problon  we  deal  with  here  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  extend  the  right  to 
participate  to  the  political  affairs  of  the 
country  to  Federal  employees:  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  protect  these  same 
Federal  onployees  against  dlscrlmlna- 
tlon  and  to  preserve  a  neutral.  tfBdent 
Civil  and  Postal  Service.  These  two  have 
to  l>e  recQBcQed;  that  i»  the  proMtttu 

I  think  the  bill  as  presented  by  tbe 
c<»nmittee  is  really  Quite  good,  but  I 
think  it  is  deficient  to  several  respects. 
I  believe  my  amendments  will  restore 
the  balance  that  we  must  find  lietween 
these  two  very  important  objecttvei. 
More  to  toe  point,  large  numbers  of  Fed- 
eral Govemmiait  employees  themselves 
agree  with  this. 

My  amendmento  do  three  things:  First 
it  permito  the  Federal  Oovemm«it  em- 
ployees, postal  emjdoyees,  to  run  for 
part-time  State  and  local  oflices— not 
fuU-Ume,  but  part-time.  TUs  covers 
nearly  80  percait  of  tbe  mayors.  94  per- 
cent of  tbe  city  councils,  and  virtually 
all  tbe  countar  commissioners,  school 
boards  and  all  the  rest  of  it 

It  would  mft*"W<"  the  present  law  re- 
garding Federal  oflices.  that  is.  Federal 
emptoyees  would  not  be  permitted  to  run 
for  Federal  oflices;  535  Congressmen. 
President,  and  Vice  President 

The  second  thing  it  docs  is  to  permit 
tbe  Federal  emptoyees  to  rampalgn  ac- 
tivdy  for  candidates  for  State  and  local 
offices,  full  as  well  as  part-time,  but  not 
candidates  for  Federal  office.  Finally,  it 
would  prohibit  the  Federal  employees 
from  holding  office  to  partisan  groups; 
that  is,  poUtical  parties  at  any  level  of 
government 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tbe  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Marytond. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wonder  if  the  gentieman  would 
toterpret  tbe  application  of  his  sonend- 
ment  to  situations  where  political  work- 
ers are  bandtog  out  at  poIUng  places 
tickets  which  contato  both  Federal, 
State,  and  local  emptoyees. 

Mr.  FISHER.  They  would  not  be  able 
to  do  that  for  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Blaryland.  They  would  be 
only  able  to  band  out  State  tickets.  They 
could  not  band  out  a  ticket  to  which  a 
Federal  office  was  involved? 
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dvffl  nrvanti  irtio  lire  araoiMl  bare  are 
y^madi.  awve  of  tbat  Tbey  bare  aeen 
""^effloirte  to  pottttete  many  of  the  bu- 
nr  JWtf  dqiaiUit^te  of  CKmamment. 
'  Btvv  •e^'the  famooi  or  Infamoiut 
■■■ir  jtytnal  Hiey  fasv«  siBeamany  top 
lorn  ctr&  serrke  olBctalB  m^aoed.  offl- 
^^MvHotavAttonaUy  tuve'been  career 
oBtoaiB,  «t(b  PBiauue  s^t  over  from  the 
"WtaMe  Houie  to  fm  tibose  positions  and 
totjT  to  operate  In  the  agencies  of  Oov- 


Tfaiftm.  are  very  sertour  dasfers,  and 
«H«r  moBt  Dot  be  pmnltted  to  happen. 

.y?  aiaimaa.  let  me  cite  i»bat  some 
Pwpfio  tafte  Vederal  Qor^mment  are 
wOTay  about  aO  this.  I  come  Ann  a  dls- 
«|ttetib|it,ba#  taan  cfrfl  serrants  than 
■Bcf  otber  dliCilet  in  the  iAuA<t  country 
i«0!ept  tte  DMrlct  of  CUmnMa.  I  myMlf 
^v-a^etm  ierraat  fQr-many  yean.  I 
4an^  at  Ow  bottom  trade  and  worked 
mv  and  I  was  an  ezecuttve  officer  for 
Mue  tfane  of  a  federal  aceney.  I  believe 
I  knor  very  wtil  irtiat  VWend  dvfl  aer- 
vartpreaHy  ttiUdc  about  this.  My  mall  is 
rtidnfaif  8  or  M  to  1  fromdvU  servants 
who  oppose  any  chance  teHie  Hatch  Act 
I  ttilBk  some  change  ataog  the  ttnes  irf 
the  committee  bUI  would  be  good  but  It 
goes  too  far  In  removing  protections 
agilnsk  political  pressure.  I  oonduoted  a 
questlannafae.  and  over  SO.aM  p«vle  t«- 
■pooded.not  an  of  them  efvU  sorants, 
but  I  would  judge  one-third  to  40  per- 
cent of  them  were  dvfl  servants.  This  poll 
iiiowsM  pereoit  against  any  change  In 
the  Batdi  Aetand  S4  percent  fM'  changes 
but  of  a  variety  of  Unds. 

Ttere  are  a  lot  of  bleeding  hearts  for 
gy  P****  Federal  dvll  servants.  But 
tfaey  thems^vee.  at  least  in  my  distitet 
vmOTe  maar  of  ttiem  live,  do  not  agree 
with  this.  Predominantly  they  do  not 
want  changes  but  certainly  they  do  not 
^nt  dMBBges  that  would  pennlt  super- 
i*onlB Federal  agencies  In  sabOe  ways 
to  biflnmee  what  happens  with  respect 
to  career  advancement,  salwy,  and  work- 
ing eondltions.  and  aU  that. 

Ifr.  CSbalrman,  I  have  consulted  also 
i^fc  not  only  present  members  of  the 
CM  Service  Commission  and  stafT,  but 
wUh  two  past  Cbalrmen  of  the  Civil 
8*5^00  Commission,  one  I  b^eve  a  Re- 
lalHlran,  one  a  Democrat,  and  they  trWk^ 
the  same  view  that  I  do.  They  would  go 
for  Che  act  If  It  had  my  amendment  in  it. 
So  I  hope  very  much  that  Members 
here  in  this  House  win  think  It  over  and 
export  a  balanced  proposal  which  win 
permit  Federal  Government  employees 
and  postal  employees  to  take  part  in  the 
vital  piriltical  life  of  the  Natlm  at  the 

State  and  local  levels  where  most  of  them 
would  be  headed  anyway  and  not  permit 
ttHSi  to  get  mixed  up  In  the  affairs  of 
Fadanl  oOce  candidates  and  wampaiyiM 
I  think  this  would  be  a  good  balance! 


and  I  strcmi^  urge  the  sujvort  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HASREB.  Mr.  C3udxman.  I  rise  In 
<vpoaltloo  to  llie  amendment 

Mr.  Oiatoman.  tt  Is  with  a  good  deal  of 
reduetaace  that  I  rise  In  opposltlim  to 
the  amwidment  offered  by  my  friend  and 
ooMeagne,  the  gentlemao  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  FtBRtt) .  But  it  Is  only  with  a  sense 
of  duty  ttxat  I  do  this.  I  bdleve  that  this 
amendment  iMUId  In  fact  vitiate  the  MU. 
If  not  enthrdy,  I  bdleve  it  would  so 
weakm  it  and  make  It  so  meaningless  as 
to  bo  ftiooBsequentlal  as  to  refonn. 

First  Of  all,  I  think  It  Is  dear  here 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  restore 
vrtiat  wo  «eel  are  oonstttutlOnal  rights  to 
the  Federal  employee,  and  what  the 
amoidment  does  Is  this:  It  says  ttiat  It  is 
aU  rlfl^t  for  the  Federal  employee  to  ex- 
ercise his  constitutional  rights  with  re- 
gard to  State  offices  or  with  regard  to 
local  offices,  but  It  is  wrong  for  him  to 
exercise  those  rights  with  regard  to  VeA- 
eral  offices. 

I  think  this  is  not  the  correct  approach 
to  the  solving  of  a  problem  that  is  this 
basic,  because  it  goes  to  a  matter  of  a 
person's  rlfldits. 

I  am  espedaUy  disturbed  with  the  ar- 
gumoit  that  says^ "  WeU,  most  of  than  do 
not  want  these  rights  anyway."  Every 
time  we  talk  about  basic  oonstituticmal 
rights  we  seem  to  get  this  argument  that 
"They  are  really  happy  that  way,  so  leave 
them  alone,  because  those  folks  really 
Uke  it  that  way."  The  argument  goes  on 
to  say,  "There  is  no  reason  to  give  them 
the  vote.  They  are  happy  the  way  they 
are." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
right.  I  have  talked  to  many  Federal  em- 
ployees who  say,  "We  are  interested  In 
what  goes  on  In  oiu-  country,  and  we  do 
want  to  participate." 

I  win  point  out  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  amendment  does  mon 
than  say  they  cannot  participate  In  a 
Federal  election.  As  my  coUeague  pointed 
out  If  tiiere  was  a  J(rint  baUot,  Including 
a  Federal  office,  they  could  not  hand  out 
that  banot.  As  the  amendment  points  out 
very  clearly,  if  in  fact  they  wanted  to 
serve  on  a  committee  or  hold  an  office  <hi 
a  Democratic  or  RepubUcan  committee, 
fcls  amendment  would  iHt>hibit  them 
frwn  doing  that  whether  it  had  to  do 
with  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  election. 

I  feel  that  it  is  very  important  this 
House  go  on  record  as  being  in  support 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Federal 
employees.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  institute  this  reform,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  this  would  in  fact  take  any  real 
thrust  away  from  this  biU  if  we  were  to 
adopt  the  amendment  oa  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chahroan.  wiU  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  wIU  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  coneague.  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  FISHER.  B«r.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
really  know  of  any  constitutional  right 
that  would  be  denied  under  the  bUl  or 
under  my  amendment. 

I  recognize  that  what  I  offer  is  a  cwn- 
promise  between  two  very  worthy  goals 
One  is  complete  and  fuU  political  activ- 


ity by  Federal  enudosreas.  and  ttia  other 
la  protection  of  Hneii  rigbta  In  their  on. 
ployment  and  a  fair  shake  from  their 
supervisors. 

Mr.  Chalman.  in  the  litfit  of  what  has 
happened  In  the  last  a  or  3  years.  I  think 
my  oflttpromisols  the  tdgfat  compromise 
Mr.  HARRYS. ,  MT.  Chalnnan,  there 
was  never  doubt  In  mar  mind,  laay  I  say 
for  the  benefit  of  my  disttamiiBhed 
friend,  .tte  geirtteian  ftom  Vlqginia 
that  be  feds  this  way.  Then  was  never 
a  doubt  in  my  BBlnd  that  lam  dearly  of 
the  opinion  that  I  think  he  Is  wrong  in 
thinking  this  way. 

The  iHiotectloos  built  into  this  bin  are 
very  casentlid.  Ibcee  provlstons  Increase 
the  enforoement  power  and  they  prohibit 
the  misuse  of  authority  and  coercion  to 
force  any  person  to  participate.  These  are 
important  reforms  contained  hi  this  bill. 
What  I  think  is  wrong  is  to  put  an 
amendment  in  this  biU  that  says  that 
they  can  exerolse  those  rights  but  we 
must  make  sure  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
President  or  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 
Mr.  Chahman.  I  ris«  In  opposition  to 
this  amendment  because  it  woaW  f'gut" 
a  major  provition  ot  the  biU.  It  would 
also  return  us  to  the  very  fravnentation 
oi  the  regulation  of  permissible  poUtlcal 
activity  (rf  Federal  employees  which  this 
bin  seeks  to  avoid. 

The  right  of  these  employees  to  fuH 
political  participation  includes  the  right 
to  participate  in  shying  and  develop- 
ment of  important  dedsicms.  So  long  as 
their  activities  do  not  Interfere  with  the 
public  interest.  Federal  onidoyees  should 
be  free  to  seek  any  elective  ofBce — public 
or  party.  The  blU  already  provides  strong 
controls  to  insure  that  such  candidacy 
does  not  detract  from  the  integrity  of 
the  merit  system. 

The  amendment,  by  enabling  senior 
officials  within  the  national  administra- 
tion to  seek  elective  office,  would  also 
establish  a  double  standard  for  individual 
freedoms.  Cabinet  level  and  excepted  of- 
ficials could  further  strengthen  their  in- 
fluence—lower level  competitive  employ- 
ees could  not.  What  kind  of  equity  is 
this? 

Finally,  this  Committee  and  othet- 
predecessor  bodies  have  pointed  to  the 
fragmented  nature  and  coverage  of  the 
Hateh  Act.  That  is  one  of  its  most  seri- 
ous deficiencies.  ITiis  proposal  would  tend 
to  turn  us  back  toward  that  discredited 
position. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  ill- 
advised  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Mr.  Chaiiman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Mr.  Chahman,  the 
gentleman  from  Vhglnla  (Bfr.  Harris) 
referred  to  the  preswration  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Federal  employees 
to  run  for  pubUc  office,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  this  question: 

I  notice  in  the  minority  views  In  the 
committee  report  on  page  67,  the  foUow- 
ing  statement  appears : 

A«  recently  as  1978.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  m  Its  decision  on  the  constitutionality 
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of  the  Hatch  Act  stated.  "Our  judgment  ia 
that  neither  the  fltst  amendment  nor  any 
othOT  provision  of  the  Constitution  mvall- 
datea  a  law  .  .  .  barring  political  c(Miduct  by 
Fedwal  employees." 

In  view  of  that  decision,  I  wonder  if  it 
is  correct  to  say  that  we  are  protecting  a 
constitutional  right  since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ssJd  that  Federal  employees' 
rights  can  be  so  limited. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the ,  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  answer  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohlo«  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
minority  member  of  the  committee 
brou^t  that  point  up  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  bin  during  general  debate. 

The  case  that  is  cited  has  in  my  opin- 
ion a  very  restricted  application  with 
respect  to  the  many  constitutional  rights 
which  I  think  a  Federal  employee  has. 
This  amendment  does  not  go  just  to  the 
Issue  of  running  as  a  candidate;  this 
amendment  goes  to  serving  on  a  com- 
mittee; this  amendment  goes  to  holding 
office  in  one  of  the  parties  on  committees. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  clearly  these 
are  constitutional  questions.  I  must  ad- 
mit, even  though  the  Suprone  Court  has 
sp<^en  with  respect  to  the  protection  of 
some  constitutional  rights,  that  through- 
out the  history  of  this  country  there  have 
been  times  when  I  have  disagreed  with 
them. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  yes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Are  we  not  dealing 
here.  then,  basically  with  a  question  of 
poUcy  as  to  what  should  be  the  law  rather 
than  a  question  of  a  constitutional  right? 

Mr.  CLAY.  To  answer  the  gentlonan. 
if  he  would  read  the  court  opinion,  the 
superior  court  said  that  the  Congress 
could  constitutionally  limit  the  political 
activities  of  their  employees.  It  said  that 
it  Is  the  responsibUity  of  the  Congress  to 
decide  whether  or  not  public  employees 
may  or  may  not  engage  in  political  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
amendment.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  de- 
feat it  I  urge  them  to  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  rising  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  I  apologize  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher)  since  I 
made  it  plain  that  I  consider  this  blU  im- 
amendable.  But  at  the  same  time  I  do 
recognize  that  this  amendment  is  an 
effort  to  clear  up  the  vagueness  and  the 
real  overkiU  that  is  involved  in  this  at- 
tack on  the  Hatoh  Act. 

I  am  most  impressed  with  the  statistic 
which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Fisher)  gave  us  on  the  poU  he  recently 
took  among  his  constituents.  If  I  recaU 
the  figure,  59  percent  support  the  re- 
tention of  the  present  Hateh  Act. 

The  gentleman  has  a  district  which  is 
heavily  Impacted  with  Federal  employ- 


ees, just  as  are  other  districts  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  Tlierefore,  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  Und  of  poU  would  be  coming 
from  a  knowledgeable  group  of  people, 
people  knowledgeable  on  this  subject  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  whereas,  frankly,  most  of 
our  constltuente  are  not  that  weU  versed 
on  the  Hateh  Act  unless  they  happen  to 
be  Federal  employees,  who  are  in  a  mi- 
nority In  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  C!hairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  attempted  to  approctch  this  in  a 
practical  fashion.  He  has  concentrated 
on  making  these  Federal  employees  eli- 
gible for  a  part-time,  basically  local  po- 
sition, and  that  would  be  In  keeping  with 
the  non-partisan  nature  of  most  of  those 
positions  across  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  caiairman,  I  think  that  this 
amendment  helps  make  a  bad  blU  par- 
tiaUy  tolerable;  and  if  I  am  not  provid- 
ing this  amendment  with  the  Wss  of 
death,  I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  tunendments. 

MX.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher),  my  coUeague,  I 
am  happy  to  see,  has  offered  this  amend- 
ment. ,.  ^  , 

I  think  his  poU  clearly  shows  what  I 
felt  was  the  case  In  my  district  and 
what  I  think  is  the  case  generaUy  with 
civU  servants  across  this  country. 

Supporters  of  this  bill  claim  that  the 
Hatch  Act  represents  Federal  employees  into 
feeling  like  disenfranchised  citizens.  These 
claims  are  not  well  founded.  Nathan  W<ri- 
komlr,  president  of  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees,  In  the  April  30.  1075  Fed- 
eral Tlmee,  cites  a  1967  poll  of  thousands  of 
members  where  88%  objected  to  tampering 
with  the  Hatch  Act.  And.  according  to  the 
May  4.  1976  Washington  Star-News,  48  of  61 
OoTernment  personnel  directors  oppose  this 
bUl.  With  such  strong  opposition.  Congress 
should  think  twice  before  amending  the 
Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Fisher)  is  going  to  be 
adopted.  It  stiU  does  not  take  care  of  the 
problem  of  t^e  conflict  of  Interest  which 
is  particularly  going  to  face  Federal  em- 
ployee-poUtlcians  here  in  the  metropoU- 
tan  area  who  are  coimty  executives, 
county  councilmen,  or  county  super- 
visors. 

If  a  Federal  employee  were  allowed  to 
seek  partisan  political  office,  his  Federal 
position  and  his  personal  politics  would 
be  hopelessly  confusing  to  the  public. 

One  witness  speaking  on  HJl.  8617 — a 
city  manager — questioned  public  skepti- 
cism of  the  after  hour  distinction — that 
the  pubUc  eye  ceases  to  see  the  F>ederal 
employee  in  his  official  capacity  after 
hours — in  this  way: 

Each  of  us  In  the  public  service,  and  I 
wlU  Include  myself,  are  public  servants  24 
hours  a  day.  And  we  could  never  pretend  that 
we  are  not  acting  In  a  private  role.  When 
you  meet  a  public  employee  or  anyone  for 
that  matter,  the  first  question  you  ask  is 
"What  do  you  do?" 

A  1947  high  court  ruling  upholding  the 
constitutionaUty  of  the  Hatch  Act  re- 
iterates the  ImpracticaUty  of  the  off-duty 
distinction.  The  court  noted: 

The  Inference  of  political  activity  by  gov- 
ernment employees,  If  evtt  ia  Ita  effects  on 


the  Service,  the  en4>loyees  or  the  people  deal- 
ing with  tlieni,  la  baidly  1«m  bo  because  the 
activity  takes  place  after  boun. 

The  other  day,  I  spoke  with  a  group  of 
Federal  employees  who  select  contractors 
to  buUd  technical  superior  weapons  for 
the  Defense  Department.  They  said: 

Supposing  that  3  different  companies  are 
bidding  on  a  new  airplane  contract.  Further 
suppose  that  all  3  companies  operate  in  dif- 
ferent states  and  thus  would  supply  many 
new  jobs  In  their  respective  states.  The  fact 
that  one  of  those  Involved  In  the  contract 
selection  Is  running  for  office  or  even  man- 
aging a  political  campaign  In  one  of  the  bid- 
der's states  could  tip  the  scales  on  a  contract 
decision. 

These  men  are  world's  experte  on  air- 
craft design  and  their  decisions  directly 
affect  the  Nation's  security.  They  want 
to  continue  to  make  technically  profes- 
sional and  objective  decisions. 

The  Federal  employee  has  a  decision 
to  make:  Does  he  wish  to  be  a  civU  serv- 
ant or  a  poUtical  officeholder? 

The  point  here  Is  that  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant difference  between  participat- 
ing in  the  election  process — as  a  clvU 
servant  is  currently  aUowed  to  do  in 
many,  many  ways — and  vying  for  a  posi- 
tion of  poUtlcal  leadership. 

The  Hatch  Act  prohlbitioi^  insure 
that  the  psuty  in  power  does  not  turn 
the  Federal  work  force  into  an  orga- 
nized Instrument  for  affecting  the  out- 
come of  elections. 

If  you  think  this  is  absurd,  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  just  several  years  ago  a 
100-page  document  was  compiled  in  the 
White  House  as  a  guide  to  the  poUtlcal 
referral  units  in  the  various  Govern- 
ment depsutments  and  agencies  on  how 
to  fiU  career  positions  with  poUtical 
patronage  candidates  and  how  to  get  rid 
of  unwanted  career  employees. 

A  CivU  servant  w(M-ks  and  is  paid  for  by 
the  pubUc.  There  Is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  public  Interest  must  there- 
fore, come  before  the  right  of  a  clvU 
servant  to  run  for  a  fuU-tlme  poUtical 
office  if  that  office  threatens  to  intorfere 
with  the  nonpartisan  administration  of 
good  government. 

So  I  hope  we  do  adopt  the  amoidment 
offered  t^  the  gentleman  frcan  Virginia 
(Mr.  Fisher)  .  I  wish  we  could  go  further 
but  I  do  support  It  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mrs.  8PELLMAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  served  on  the 
Employee  Political  Rights  Subcommittee 
which  held  extensive  hearings  and  pro- 
duced a  bin  that  represents  a  fair  and 
equitable  response  to  the  needs  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  Our  subcommittee  lis- 
tened to  the  people  who  are  more  direct-> 
ly  affected  by  the  Hateh  Act — we  even 
held  hearings  in  Rlverdale.  Md.,  In  my 
own  district  as  weU  as  in  Annandale,  Va.. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  et  cetera — aU  areas  heavily 
Impacted  by  the  large  number  of  Federal 
employees  who  Uve  In  those  areas.  We 
held  hesolngs  in  the  evenings  so  that 
Federal  employees  could  have  a  chance 
to  testify  on  this  legislation.  What  we 
heard  during  those  hearings  was  a  strong 
plea  to  revise  the  restrictions  of  the 
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Bfttob  AetM  tbat  tbcM  «ini)loyee8  can 
mow  iwely  partklp^te  in  our  poUttcal 
prooeiB. 

What  I  baud  tma  my  own  constitu- 
ents z«flected  tbat  plea.  I  aanounced  to 
tlaem  that  I  would  Tote  the  v«y  ttiey  told 
me  on  this  isne,  and  they  told  me  in 
overwhelming  marstns  that  they  wanted 
chances  made.  Federal  employees  wrote 
telling  me  to  rerloe  Qie  Hatch  Act  so  that 
they  ooidd  freely  participate  in  our  demo- 
cratie  process. 

Some  oi  this  desire  to  change  the 
Hatch  Act  stems  from  the  coofusicni  that 
the  tagueness  of  present-day  regulatltms 
causes.  Hiis  very  yagueness  acts  as  a  re- 
straint against  the  emploj^ee  who  ccm- 
Uden  becoming  involved  in  any  political 
acttons,  leaving  our  political  system  the 
poorer  for  the  loss.  We  all  know  of  the 
apathy  that  creeps  amcHig  the  electorate. 
Why  should  we  continue  to  maintain 
the  barricades  that  have  kn>t  so  many 
VWermI  cmidoyees  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate from  doing  so?  Particularly  today, 
Z  should  think  that  we  in  the  Coognas 
would  gladly  do  everything  we  could  to 
encourage,  not  discourage,  participation 
In  the  political  process. 

One  very  important  point  must,  I 
think,  be  made.  And  that  is  that  SLR. 
•617  inereaaes,  rather  than  decteases 
Federal  employee  protection  in  this  area. 
In  keeping  with  our  committee's  feeling 
that  any  law  or  legislation  restricting 
political  activities  of  Federal  employees 
should  do  so  clearly  and  expressly.  We 
worked  to  carefully  detail  protections  lor 
the  rights  of  those  employees  in  otder 
to  avoid  the  confusion  and  apathy  of  the 
past.  So.  we  have  provisions  that  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  official  authority  or  In- 
flujwce  for  political  piuposes.  Under  this 
ivovlslon  supervisors  cannot  promise 
benefits  for  or  threaten  reivisals  against 
a  fellow  employee  for  political  actions. 
The  provisions  forbid  coercion  of  Federal 
onployees  to  vote  or  not  to  vote  in  any 
manner  other  than  that  which  the  em- 
pkqree  desires,  and  they  forbid  coercion. 
through  threi^  of  loss  of  Job  or  promo- 
tion, for  example,  for  not  taking  part,  or 
for  taking  part,  in  any  political  activi- 
ties. 

Solicitation  of  contributions  from  Fed- 
eral eoapioiyees  by  other  employees  is  f  or- 
Udden,  and  the  solicitation  of  contribu- 
tions in  any  room  or  building  that  is 
used  for  official  Government  purposes  is 
prohibited.  We  Included  a  provision  to 
protect  those  individuals  whose  salary  is 
paid  throu^  a  Federal  grant  or  federal 
funds  of  any  kind  even  though  that  per- 
son is  not  directly  on  the  Federal  payroll. 
Employees  cannot  engage  in  political 
activity  while  on  duty,  while  In  a  room 
or  building  in  which  that  employee  is 
employed  by  tiie  Government,  or  while 
wearing  the  uniform  or  official  inaigni^t 
that  identlfles  the  oOee  or  position  of  the 
employee. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Importantly. 
HJL  MIT  wrtiahltshes  a  rfntraliaed  orga- 
nlaatlon  to  irtilch  the  Federal  emidoyee 
ean  go  if  the  above  prohibttlans  have 
been  violated.  The  Board  of  PoUtlcal  Ac- 
tMtles  of  Federal  Empkvees  has  the 
power  to  hear  and  decide  eases  Involv- 
ing violations  of  ttiose  proteetknM. 
Amendments  will  set  spedflc  time  limits 
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tar  the  filing  of  claims  and  counterclaims 
so  that  adjudication  win  not  be  pro- 
longed begrdid  the  pohit  of  effectiveness. 
In  additloo.  we  have  set  statt  penalties  for 
those  violators  of  the  law.  up  to  and 
faicludlng  loss  of  position.  Finally,  we 
have  established  an  afllrmatlve  education 
program  throu^^  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  Inform  each  Federal  employee 
of  their  right  of  political  participation 
every  year. 

Those  in  opposition  to  this  bill  will  say 
that  Federal  employees  cannot  serve  both 
an  Impartial  civil  service  and  a  partisan 
political  party  or  activist  group.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  political  activities  of  a 
Federal  employee  will  affect  his  work 
performance  any  more  than  such  activi- 
ties of  a  construction  worker  or  of  a  busi- 
nessman or  of  a  teacher  will  aflfect  his 
work.  I  think  we  have  seen.  In  these  past 
ffew  years,  that  upper-level  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  not  restricted  now.  and 
I  am  speaking  of  employees  of  the  White 
House  and  of  the  executive  branch  In 
particular,  do  serve  their  party's  interests 
while  on  the  Job.  This  needs  to  be  cur- 
tailed, and  the  Hatch  Act  provisions  in 
H.R.  8617  will  do  that. 

What  better  way  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  the  civil  service  than  by  setting 
specific  limits  on  those  activities  in  which 
the  Federal  employee  can  and  cannot  be- 
come involved.  No  longer  would  the  pub- 
lic be  confused  as  to  which  master  the 
Federal  employee  is  serving,  anymore 
than  they  are  now  confused  as  to  which 
master  the  businessman,  or  the  secretary, 
or  the  store  clerk  or  the  carpenter  is 
serving  when  he  takes  his  off -hours  to  do 
some  "pohtlcking."  -mey  will  know,  the 
Federal  employee  will  know,  and  his 
supervisors  wlU  know,  exactly  what  the 
employee  can  do  politically. 

There  will  be  amendments  offered  dur- 
ing our  work  on  this  bill  to  prohibit  Fed- 
eral employees  from  seeking  any  parti- 
san elective  public  office  or  any  partisan 
elective  party  office  and  to  prohibit  Fed- 
eral employees  from  running  for  Federal 
office  or  for  f uU-Ume  State  or  local  office. 
I  xage  my  colleagues  to  oppose  these 
amendments.  They  are  designed  to  "pro- 
tect" the  employee  right  out  of  his  poUtl- 
caJ  rights,  and  win  deny  active  employee 
Involvement  In  the  entire  electoral  proc- 
ess, leaving  those  employees  little  better 
off  than  they  are  now.  The  right  to  run 
for  political  office  Is  a  part  of  our  heritage 
or  participatory  democracy.  As  long  as 
the  candidacy  for  office  does  not  Interfere 
with  the  employee's  effectiveness  at  work, 
his  right  to  run  for  any  office  should  not 
be  denied. 

An  amendment  I  hope  my  cd^Ieagues 
will  support  would  require  mandatory 
leave  for  candidates  for  elective  office, 
thus  Insuring  what  they  prevloiisly  men- 
tioned amendments  seek  to  do:  Protect 
the  employer  as  well  as  the  employee 
without  denying  the  employee  his  rights 
to  participate  in  the  political  process. 
This  is.  I  offer,  the  more  equitable  way  to 
meet  any  conflicts  that  inight  arise. 

In  the  final  analysis,  HJl.  8617  is  a 
good  bill,  and  deserving  of  wide  support 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Jom  me  in  restor- 
ing political  rights,  with  adequate  pro- 
tection, to  Federal  employees  by  sup- 
porting H.R.  8617.  -^  t- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fsom  Vlrdna  (Mr.  Fmnsa). 

The  question  was  takim;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Clay)  there 
were  ayes  SO.  noes  18. 

Mr,  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote  and,  pending  that,  I  make 
the  pohit  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAHaiAN.  The  Chair  will  count 
Sixty-two  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXlll,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum  of 
the  Coomiittee  appears. 

Members  wUl  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QVOKXnc  CALL  VACATIS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

■nie  Committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
ness. 

KBCOBOSD  TOTX 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Committee  Is  the  demand 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr 
Clat)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  147,  noes  260, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Anderson,  ni. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Bctuman 

BmuxI,  Tenn. 

B«ll 

Bennett 

BrMktnridge 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Burtce,  Fla. 

Burleaon.  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Casey 

Oaderberg 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Cotter 

Couehlln 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  B.  W. 

dfl  la  Oarza 

Dent 

DerwlnsU 

OeTine 

Dickinson 

Downing,  Va. 

Dtincan.  Tenn. 

duFont 

Bngllsh 

Erienbom 


[Roll  No.  623] 
ATES— 147 


Vanwlck 

Pindley 

FUh 

VlahOT 

Mynt 

Forsythe 

Rnmtaln 


Frey 
Tuqua 
Ooldwater 
Oensal«B 
Ooodling 
Gradlson 
Orasriey 
Oude 
Ouyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hansen 
HMVha 
Hastings 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 
Hlnshaw 
Holt 

Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jannan 
Jeffords 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Kasten 
Kasen    I 
KeUy 
Kindness 
Lagomarslno 
Landnun 
tjtat 

LoncMd. 
Lett 
Lujan 
ICcClory 
McDonald 
UcSwen 
McKay 
McKinney 
Martin 
Mazzoll 
Michel 
Mmar,Ohlo 


Mltch«U,  N.T. 

MoUotaan 

MoBtfloaiary 


Mottt 

Myers,  md. 

Myer».Pa. 

NlcboU 

O'Brien 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Quie 

Regula 

Bhodes 

Robinson 

Roncallo 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

ScbneebeU 

Schuize 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubita 

Bmith.  Kebr. 

Snyder 

Stanton. 
J.  William 

Stedman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wla. 

Sullivan 

Taloott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.O. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whlt^urst 

Wiggins 

WUaon,Bob 

Winn 

Wylle 

Toung,  Fla. 


Moorhead, 
Oalif. 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambio 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.O. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annumsio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuOoin 
BadlUo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
BeviU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boland 
BoUing 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaitx 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burgenar 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Carney 
Carr 
Chappell 
ChisbOlm 
Clancy 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Connan 
ComeU 
D' Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelaon 
Davis 
Delaney 
DeUiuts 
Derrick 
Diggs 
DingeU 
Downey.  N.Y. 
Drinan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 

ie«hl4»Tirnin 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans.  Ind. 

FasceU 

Fithian 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Oaydos 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 


NOBS— aeo 

Oinn 

Green 

HSU 

HamUton 

Hanlay 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heins 

Haistoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HUlis 

Holland 

Holtssman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Htighea 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacob* 

Jenrette 

Johnaon,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Ket^um 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

liaPalce 

I.atta 

Leggatt 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

McCloakey 

McCoUlster 

McOormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

Maodonald 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mabon 

Mathls 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Meynw 

MezTlnsky 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MitcheU.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

NU 


Nolan 

Nowak 

Obantar 

Ob«T 

O'Hara 

OtUnger 

Patten,  N J. 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattiaon,  N.T. 
Pepper 
Perkins ' 
Peyser 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
RaUsback 
RandaU 
RangA 
Rees 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Riaenhoover 
Roberto 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Bogen 
Boonay 
Boae 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rouaadot 
RoytMl 
Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Sarfoanee 
Scheuar 
Schroeder 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Simon 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Spellman 
Spenca 
Staggara 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokea 
Stratton 
Stuckay 
Studds 
Symington 
gjrmms 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Uliman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vigorlto 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whlttm 
Wilson,  Tax. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Tates 
Yatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTING— 26 


Hoggs 
Brademas 
Clawson,  Del 
Conyers 
Dodd 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fary 
Fraser 


Jones.  Okla. 
Madden 

Mllford 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
O'NeUl 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Quillan 


Slkes 

Sisk 

Solarz 

Teague 

UdaU 

Vanik 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wydler 


Messrs.    OILMAN.    WRIGHT,    ROB- 
ERTS,     CHAPPELL.       CONTE.      and 


SCHEUER  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  BEARD  of  Tennessee  and 
BELL  changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMSNDlOSm'  OfTXRED  BT  kOt.  GUMAK 

Mr.  OILlilAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oilman:  Page 
20.  Une  7.  Insert  Immediately  before  the 
quotation  marks  the  following:  "However 
no  regulation  or  rule  of  the  Commission 
or  any  amendment  thereto  shaU  take  effect 
unless — 

"(1)  the  Commission  transmits  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  amendments  to  the  Congress; 
and 

"(2)  neither  House  of  Congress  has  disap- 
proved  such  rule,  regulation  or  amendment 
within  thirty  legislative  days  from  the  date 
of  transmittal  to  the  Congress." 

Mr.  OILMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  prtoted  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  this  measure,  it 
has  become  apparent  that  the  term 
"political  activity"  will  be  defined  not  by 
this  legislation,  but  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

This  amendment  will  require  the  Civil 
Service  Commissicm  to  sulxnlt  any  of  its 
proposed  regulations  defining  the  term 
"p<ditical  activity"  to  the  Congress  for  its 
considoratlon.  If  Congress  falls  to  act 
within  30  legislative  days,  such  regula- 
tions would  be  effective. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adc^t  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questl(m  Is  <m 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  YoiIe  iMx.  Oilman). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  debate  on  the  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto  end  in  20 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Derwinski) 
there  were — ayes  57,  noes  35. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hinshaw)  . 

AMSNOICXMT  OrrSRXO  BY  MS.  HINSHAW 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amedment. 


Ihe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RnniHAw:  Orf 
page  7,  Una  2,  strike  out  "or"  and  In  line  4, 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  a  comma  and 
tb»  word  "or",  and  Immediately  following 
line  4,  add  the  following: 

"(4)  In  any  geographic  area  outside  the 
area  encompass*jig  the  political  subdivision 
of  the  elective  office  for  which  he  is  a  can- 
didate, or  for  which  he  is  supporting  the  can- 
didacy of  any  other  person,  provided  how- 
ever, that  such  political  activity  shall  be 
limited  to  the  political  subdivision  In  which 
he  is  a  resident." 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  may  be  con- 
strued by  some  to  restrict  the  political 
activity  of  Federal  employees  but  I 
think  It  Is  a  good  amendment  for  the 
reason  that  fears  have  been  expressed 
that  there  could  be  pressure  placed  on 
large  numbers  of  Federal  employees  to 
go  from  one  geographic  area  to  another 
so  as  to  campaign  either  for  or  against 
candidates  of  their  choice. 

I  think  we  oug^t  to  allay  these  fears. 
I  feel  that  we  ought  to  let  Federal  em- 
ployees engage  in  pcditlcal  activities  in 
the  area  of  which  they  are  a  resident. 

For  example,  a  person  who  lives  in  any 
congresslonsd  district  could  campaign  for 
or  against  anyone  in  that  congressional 
district.  For  a  U.S.  Senator  they  could, 
of  course,  campaign  statewide.  As  far  as 
campaigning  for  city  council,  they  could 
only  campaign  within  the  councllmanic 
district. 

So  it  would  seem  that  In  order  to  allay 
the  expressed  fear  that  we  should  re- 
strict the  political  activities  of  Federal 
employees  to  only  those  areas  of  which 
they  are  a  resident. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman wlU  yield  for  a  few  questions, 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia  if  a  relative  of  his  did  not  Uve 
in  his  congressional  district  and  he  were 
not  a  Federal  employee,  would  it  be  per- 
missible for  him  to  come  Into  your  dis- 
trict and  campaign  for  you? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLAY.  But  the  gentleman  would 
take  that  same  right  away  from  a  Fed- 
eral employee  who  might  want  to  cam- 
paign for  a  father  or  a  son,  you  would 
give  that  right  away? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  No,  I  am  m  favor  of 
giving  Federal  employees  the  right  to 
campaign  but  only  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  resident. 

Mr.  CLAY.  But  the  gentleman  would 
not  take  that  right  away  from  a  relative 
of  his  who  was  not  a  Federal  employee? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  No,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CKAIRMAN.  Do  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  whom  time  was  reserved  wish 
to  address  themselves  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlemsm  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hinshaw)  ? 

There  being  none,  the  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  HnrsHAW) . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNDMXNT    OTTKEKB    BT    MB.    ICHOBD 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichobo:  Amend 
H.R.  8617.  page  7.  by  striking  aU  the  lan- 
guage after  section  7336  and  inserting  the 
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fonowtoc:  "HI  maplofte  nsy  not  ImM.  or 
beaeudklatofar: 

"(1)  Amj  clMttv*  public  ofllM  oolflas  such 


"(A)  m  part-tla*  tiaeOn  public  oOm  of 
a  Stota  or  poUtteid  mbdlvlilan  of  •  State  «r 

"(B)  to  ba'  brtd  bj  aa  Individual  elected 
In  a  ■onpartlaaii  alactton.  or". 

Itie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoe- 
nizes  the  gentleiDan  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

ICHOIB). 

(By  unanimous  oonsent.  Messrs.  Bo*- 
uaom  ot  Missouri,  Chappbu,  and  Russo 
yielded  their  time  to  Mr.  Ichoso.) 

Mr.  KSORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
have  done  In  tfak  amendment  is  to  take 
the  flrtt  eight  Unes  of  the  nsher  amend- 
ment, omming  the  rest  of  the  Fisher 
amendment. 

I  vin  be  Quite  frank.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  to  what  I  ndih  to  do  In  this  amendment 
and  I  want  to  make  It  dear  that  I  do  not 
offer  Sili  amendmesit  out  of  my  concern 
for  my  own  protecAlon  or  thinung  that 
X  cannot  take  care  of  mysctt  In  any  elee- 
tlom  In  wbldi  I  may  be  filed  against  by 
a  pwipectlve  candidate  who  may  be  a 
Vedezal  employee,  bnti  offer  this  amend- 
mcDt,  itr.  C3kBlzman.  because  I  am  afraid 
that  the  Members.  If  they  pees  this  bill, 
are  going  to  roe  the  day  that  they  make 
VWenl  employment  a  training  ground 
for  pnipeetiM  candidates  for  CangnH. 

I  came  to  Oili  body.  Mr.  nhAirman 
18  yean  ago.  I  ran  against  an  Incumbent 
Democrat  Congressman.  For  the  flxst 
time  in  the  history  of  Missouri  an  In- 
cumbent Congreesman  was  defeated 
One  at  the  reasoos  why  I  defeated  that 
very  distinguished  Member  of  this  body 
was  that  as  speaker  of  the  house  in  the 
State  of  MisMinri  I  had  125  employees 
aeatared  throughout  the  d^t  con- 
gTMslaoal  distdets  of  Mtaourl.  and  let 
me  tdl  thelfcmbers.  as  all  the  political 
animals  In  this  body  wdl  know.  I  had  a 

M^.  rhsilnnan.  If  we  pam  this  bin  In 
Its  present  fioim— It  has  been  altered.  I 
know,  and  we  reqnlie  Federal  employees 
to  take  only  M  days'  leave  to  run  for  the 
affice  of  Gongreesman  but  stfll  they  f^n 
take  SO  days  leave  of  that  90  days  with 
W  and  with  the  Oaeal  problems  we 
face  in  this  country,  every  time  we  poe- 
libiy  vote  against  the  4-day  wmic  week  or 
we  vote  against  a  7-iieroent  pay  raise  in 
fftvor  of  a  5-percent  pay  raise,  and  we 
may  very  well  do  so,  we  can  easUy  be 
faced  with  a  Federal  employee  candidate 
In  both  ttie  primary  and  the  general  elec- 
tlfloa.  I  doubt  If  many  win  be  dected  but 
their  famrtldades.  Mr.  Chairman.  wIU 
coostltato  harassment  and  win  ixMslbly 
inhibit  the  free  processes  of  this  tostltu- 
tion.  Also,  Mr.  Chairman.  Members  who 
are  eballenged  by  Federal  employees  may 
be  InrJInfid  to  be  vindictive  toward  the 
agency  by  which  the  candidate  is  em- 
ployed, thus  further  Injuring  dvil  service 
and  our  pollttcal  processes.  I  offer  t>ii« 
Mr.  Oaabman.  not  out  of  any  ooncem 
for  mysdf .  I  fed  I  can  take  care  of  my- 
sdf .  bat  I  fed  It  wfll  Inhibit  the  political 
Processea  of  this  body.  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers pass  ttilB  amendment  and  do  not 
turn  Federal  employment  Into  a  teaming 
ground  for  promteetlw  y4WMMdates  for 
Meliera  of  Congress.  They  have  the  pro- 
teetloa.  Mr.  Cbalrman.  «f  dvil  service 


•Qd  to  have  that  protection  they  riM>qM 
be  required  to  resign  from  that  protec- 
tion. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  are  really 
putting  them  in  a  privileged  podtlon 
here.  Take,  for  exanqale,  a  television  an- 
nouncer. If  he  deddes  to  run  for  the 
office  of  Congress,  he  has  to  resign  \mder 
equal  time  provisions  of  the  ^deral 
Communications  Act.  So  we  are  not  pe- 
nalizing the  Federal  employee.  I  think  it 
is  fair  that  he  should  resign  to  have  the 
protection  of  dvil  service.  He  does  not 
have  to  hold  dvil  service  employment. 
He  can  get  some  other  Idnd  of  employ- 
ment, bat  he  should  not  be  permitted  to 
take  leave,  and  leave  under  the  Rousse- 
lot  amendment  with  at  least  30  days'  pay, 
to  nm  for  jmbllc  office. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Crhair- 
man.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
f  rom  CaUf omia. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  goitleman's  com- 
ments. I  think  we  might  do  better  to 
pass  a  Federal  statute  maUng  it  ^  felony 
to  challenge  an  incumbent,  rather  than 
take  this  half  approach.  I  would  have 
to  vote  against  the  amendment,  because 
it  really  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Facetiously.  I  wiU  leave 
that  up  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  JOHN  li.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gmtleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  CSiairman.  I  yidd 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requldte  number  of  words,  aiyj 
I  rise  in  oppodtlon  to  the  amendmoit. 
Mr.  caialrman.  we  liave  already  pro- 
vided 90  days'  mandatory  leave  in  the 
event  a  person  should  seek  CTcmgress. 
I  think  that  the  House  has  already 
worked  its  wlU  on  this  particular  pro- 
vision when  we  defeated  the  Fisher 
amendment.  So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  the  ametutanent. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ifissourl  (Mr.  Icmout). 

The  questiaa  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ichoed)  there 
were— ayes  41.  noes  52. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
Piaes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Samauiic). 

Mr.  8EIBERLINO.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  a  ques- 
tion. I  notice  that  on  page  48  "political 
contributlmi"  is  defined  as — 

A  gttt,  .  .  .  mad*  for  the  purpose  of 
lafluendng  the  .  .  .  election  of  any  individ- 
ual .  .  . 

That  is  section  7322(3) (A).  Reading 
that  ddlnition  in  conjtmction  with  sec- 
tion 7324(1) ,  the  latter  says  literally  that 
a  Federal  employee  may  not  give  or  offer 
to  give  a  gift  to  any  liKUvldual  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  an  decUon  in 
order  to  influence  any  individual  to  vote 
for  or  against  any  candidate  or  measure 
in  any  dection. 

I  ask  whether  that  makes  sense,  and 
if  not,  what  is  intended  by  section  7324? 

Mr.  CLAY.  The  intention  of  section 
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7324  Is  to  prohibit  anyone  from  buying 
a  vote.  I  thtaik  the  language  was  identical 
In  theOodft  We  took  It  from  there. 

Mr.  aiCIBBRT.TNO.  It  says  th^  cannot 
give  a  eontrfbution  made  to  influence  an 
dectitm.  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
someone  to  vote  in  an  dection.  It  seems 
to  me  a  redrafting  is  in  order  here  before 
this  gets  to  a  final  vote  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

I  suggest  when  the  bin  gets  to  confer- 
ence that  you  go  to  work  on  that  section. 
This  is  a  criminal  statute.  I  think  any 
ambiguity  like  that  ouc^t  to  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Bir.  CLAY.  I  agree  with  the  genUeman. 
We  win  see  if  we  cannot  clarify  it  when 
we  get  to  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr 
HAiais). 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  meas- 
ure. I  do  not  think  It  is  as  good  as  it  could 
be,  but  It  represente  a  return  of  basic 
rights  to  the  Federal  employees. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  has  made 
it  clear  a  person  does  not  have  to  give  up 
his  rights  to  iMurticlpate  in  our  society  to 
become  a  Federal  employee.  I  think  this 
means  we  can  recruit  people  with  the 
very  best  caliber  for  Federal  employment 
without  saying  at  that  point  they  must 
become  emasculated  as  far  as  any  par- 
ticipation In  real  political  activity  is 
concerned. 

I  think  this  is  as  important  as  any  bill 
we  have  passed  as  far  as  restoring  peo- 
ple's ri^ts  and  those  in  the  Government 
that  represent  them. 

It  happens  that  quite  a  few  of  the  in- 
dividuals I  represent  are  part  of  the  Pted- 
eral  Oovenunent  One  of  them  out  th«e 
today  may  be  prepared  to  nm  against 
me.  I  say  that  is  the  way  it  should  be.  I 
think  this  bm  represente  a  real  step  for- 
ward in  our  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsukaoa). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Bto.  Chairman,  as  a 
sponsor  of  similar  lesdslation,  I  am 
pleased  to  voice  my  support  for  HJt 
8617,  the  proposed  Hatch  Act  Reform. 
The  members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  are  to  be  commoided 
for  their  line  efforte  in  bringing  this  biU 
to  the  floor.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
frwn  Missouri  (Mr.  Cl*t)  for  the  leader- 
ship and  Initiative  he  has  shown  in  the 
formulation  of  the  biU. 

The  Hatch  Act  is  as  essential  today  as 
when  it  was  enacted,  but  this  does  not 
mean  improvemento  caimot  be  made. 
Changes  we  needed  to  bring  the  law  in 
line  with  the  realities  of  the  1070's.  For 
example,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  11)74  contained  a 
provision  that  lifts  most  of  the  restric- 
tions from  State  and  local  government 
employees  who  had  previously  been  sub- 
ject to  the  Hatch  Act. 

As  of  January  1,  1975,  these  workers, 
whose  podtlons  were  financed  from  Fed- 
eral funds,  can  legally  serve  as  officers 
in  political  parties,  solicit  votes  on  be- 
half of  partisan  candidates,  and  so  on 
down  the  list  of  activities  previously  pro- 
hibited under  the  Hateh  Act's  dictum  of 
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"no  active  parttdpatlon  in  pdltical  man- 
agemmt  or  In  poUtteal  eampolgns." 

This  relaxation  broui^t  the  general 
practice  for  those  dnployees  more  In  nne 
with  the  paraUd  law  in  Hawaii,  where 
State,  county,  and  city  employees  are 
permitted  to  engage  in  a  f  uU  ruige  of 
political  activities,  birt  only  in  their  own 
time. 

However,  Federal  employees  did  not 
recdve  any  liberalization  of  the  restric- 
tions on  their  political  activities,  as  a 
result  of  the  1974  law.  The  time  has  come 
foryiurth^,  more  fundamental  changes 
in  the  Hatch  Act 

It  is  time  that  Federal  employees  be 
elevated  to  first  class  clttaenship  and  be 
permitted  to  exercise  aU  of  their  rlghte 
with  respect  to  political  activity,  to  par. 
Uclj^to  voluntarily  in  the  political  life 
of  our  Nation  f  nnn  which  they  have  been 
largely  imdiiblted. 

I  bdleve  It  possible  to  expand  coosid- 
erably  the  scope  of  permissible  political 
liwrticlpatioin  by  Federal  employees, 
whfle  at  the  same  time  strengthening 
the  safeguards  against  abuses.  That  Ib 
the  objective  of  HJt.  8617. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  evi- 
dently sought  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween seemingly  competing,  legitimate 
interests;  namely,  those  calling  for  re- 
form of  givbig  Government  employees 
more  rights  to  free  speech  and  free  as- 
sociatifMi  In  the  political  process,  and 
those  who  argue  that  present  Hatch  Act 
restrictiODs  are  necessary  to  preserve  in- 
tegrity In  Government.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee was  aUe  to  strike  that  balance 
In  HJl.  8617,  a  balance  that  wffl  bring 
about  changes  that  would  make  the 
Hatch  Act  more  equUaUe  and  workable. 
The  bill  encourages  enudoyees  to  exer- 
cise their  rig^t  oi  Tduntary  pdltical  par- 
ticlpatloiL  It  provides  tighter  empkvee 
protection  agtdnst  coercion  tiian  does  the 
existing  law,  and  It  prohibits  political 
activity  ^rtilch  might  even  appear  to  con- 
flict with  the  employee's  official  respon- 
siblUtlea. 

HJL  8617  is  landmark  legislation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
approve  tt  overwhetantaigly. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
(Mrs.  SriLLXAiT) . 

Mrs.  BPELI2KAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiU 
only  use  a  moment  of  my  time.  I  merdy 
wish  to  state  that  I  strongly  favor  this 
measure.  Tlie  biU  does,  indeed,  restore 
full  citizenship  to  Federal  employees  and 
at  the  same  time  tt  provides  fufl  protec- 
tion. That  Is  a  superh  combination  and 
deserves  the  fuU  support  of  this  House. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

DnWIMBBJ). 

Mr.  DGRWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  point  out  that  when  this  blU  came  to 
the  floor  It  was.  In  fact,  one  of  the  more 
imperfect  products  of  both  drafts- 
manship, as  well  as  political  approach. 
It  has  l}een  further  complicated  by  nu- 
merous amendments. 

I  frankly  caimot  think  of  a  measure 
at  this  stage  In  the  deliberations  with  aU 
the  amendments  having  been  exhausted 
that  Is  as  nonfmlng  to  moat  Members. 

X«t  me  Just  sum  up  briefly  the  history 
of  the  Hateh  Act  Thirty-six  years  a«o  a 


totally  dominant  Dexnocratle  Congress 
found  it  necessary  to  enact  the  Hatch  Act 
to  protect  the  public  and  to  protect 
the  Fednal  em]>loyees  from  pressures 
that  had  devd<9ed. 

The  Federal  Government  that  exists 
today  has  three  times  as  many  Federal 
employees.  It  seems  to  me  that,  given 
36  years  of  effective  functioning,  the 
Hateh  Act  is  worthy  of  being  preserved  in 
its  present  form.  Tbe  bm  before  us  emas- 
culates the  Hatch  Act.  and  It  Is  actually 
a  backward  step. 

It  is  a  dangerous  approach.  I  think,  to 
pure  misuse  of  the  offices  of  the  Federal 
Oovenunent.  I  think  It  wiU  be  detri- 
mental to  the  pvbUc  interest.  It  will  fur- 
ther tower  public  esteem  for  the  services 
of  the  Federal  Government  If  there  is 
any  suspicion  that  the  services  provided 
are  in  any  way  politically  tainted,  or  the 
employees  are  under  pressure. 

I  Judge  this  biU  to  be  very  iU-timed.  I 
think  it  is  a  backward  step,  and  I  urge 
d^eat  of  the  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendmente? 

If  not,  under  the  rule  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  ItoiXT,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tiie  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee,  hav- 
ing had  under  conalderatitm  the  blU 
(H.R.  8617)  to  restore  to  Federal  dvllian 
and  Postal  Service  employees  thdr  ri^ts 
to  participate  vdlimtarily,  as  private  ciU- 
aens,  in  the  poUUcal  processes  of  the  Na- 
tion, to  protect  such  employees  from  im- 
proper political  solidtatioos,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 731,  he  reported  the  bin  back  to 
the  House  with  stmdry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  ttie  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

XOnON    TO    KBOOMlCir    OFFEKED    BT 


Mr.  DERWINSXL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  genUeman  op- 
posed to  the  bin? 

Mr.  EMSRWINSKI.  Quite  emphatically, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies, enq^aticany  or  otherwise. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  foUows: 

Mr.  DnwiNsxi  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
HJt.  8S17.  to  the  Committee  on  Port  Office 
and  Civil  Serrloe  with  Uiatructlona  to  report 
the  aame  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Employees'  PoUtloal  ActlTlttes  Act  of  MTf". 

Six:.  2.  (a)  Chapter  7S  of  tlUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subchapter: 


"StTBCHAFTER  IV— POLmCAIi  -^ 
AC11V1TLE8 
"J  7361.  Political  participation 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  em- 
ployees should  be  encouraged  to  fnUy  exer- 
cise, to  the  extent  not  expressly  prc^xIMted 
by  law,  their  rights  of  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  the  political  processes  of  our  Nation. 
"§  7322.  DeOnlttons 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 

"(1)  'employee'  means  any  IndlTldual.  em- 
ployed or  holding  office  in  the  Uhlted  States 
Postal  Service;  and  a  Congreaslonal  employee 
as  defined  by  section  ^107  of  this  title. 

"(2)  'candidate'  means  any  Individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
any  elective  office,  whether  or  not  such  indi- 
vidual is  elected,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
an  elective  office,  if  such  Individual  has — 

"  (A)  taken  the  action  required  to  quaUf y 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  eleotion.  or 

"(B)  received  polltlnal  ooatrUiutlocis  or 
made  expenditures,  or  has  given  coaaeat  for 
any  other  person  to  receive  poliUcal  contri- 
butions or  make  expendituraa.  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  such  individual's  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  such  ofllce: 

*'(3)  'poUtlcal  contribution'— 

"(A)  means  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  ad- 
vance, or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
the  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of 
any  Individual  to  elective  office  or  for  the 
purpose  of  otherwise  influencing  the  results 
of  any  election; 

"(B)  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, express  or  implied,  whether  or  not 
legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  political  coti- 
trlbutlon  for  any  such  purpose;  and 

"(C)  Includes  the  payment  by  any  person, 
other  than  a  candidate  or  a  political  orga- 
nization, of  compensation  for  the  perMmal 
services  of  another  person  which  are  rendered 
to  such  candidate  or  political  organlsaUon 
without  charge  for  any  such  purpose; 

"(4)  'superior'  means  an  employee  who 
exercises  supervision  of,  or  control  or  admin- 
istrative direction  over,  another  employee: 

••{&)  'elective  office'  means  any  elective 
public  office  and  any  elective  office  of  any 
political  party  or  affiliated  organlaatlon;  and 

"(6)  'Board'  means  the  Board  on  PeUtical 
ActiviUes  of  Federal  Employees  established 
under  section  7387  of  this  UUe. 
i  7363.  XTee  of  ottdal  authority  or  influence; 
prohibttlon 

"(a)  An  employee  may  not  directly  or  in- 
directly oae  or  attempt  to  use  the  oOcUl 
authority  or  influence  of  such  employee  for 
the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  interfei-ing  with  or  aCTectUig  the  result 
of  any  election;  or 

"(2)  intimidating,  threatening,  coercing, 
commandli4,',  influencing,  or  attempting  to 
intimidate,  threaten,  coerce,  command,  or 
influence — 

"(A)  any  individual  for  the  purpose  of 
Interfering  vi-lth  the  right  of  any  todlvldual 
to  vote  as  such  individual  may  chooae,  or  of 
ca\islng  any  individual  to  vote,  or  not  to 
vote,  for  any  candidate  or  measure  In  any 
election; 

"(B)  any  person  to  give  or  withhold  any 
polltlMl  contribution;  or 

"(C)  any  person  to  engage,  or  not  engage, 
in  any  form  of  political  activity  whether  or 
not  such  activity  is  prohibited  by  law. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  *uae  of  official  authority  or 
influence'  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
promising  to  confer  or  conferring  any  tJene- 
flt  (such  as  appointment,  promotion,  com- 
pensation, grant,  contract,  license,  or  rattBg) . 
or  effecting  or  threatening  to  effect  any  re- 
prisal (such  ■■  deprivation  of  appoiatmaat. 
protnotkan.  eompenaatlon.  grant,  contract, 
Uoenae,  or  ruling ) . 
"1  T864.  SoUcltation:  prohlbmeo 

"An  Maployee  may  not— 
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"(1)  ct>*  «  a"*  te  (tw  »  poUtical  oon- 
trUnitloa  to  any  indtvMiiBl  •itbar  to  vote  or 
raft»ln  ftoB  ToMafr  or  to  vol*  £ov  or  ■ffalnat 
Mur  cM<Md«te  or  lOMMir*.  In  aoj  •loettan; 

"(3)  MUottk  aooipt,  or  nootv*  •  poUUcal 
oontrUmtton  to  vote  or  raCnln  fnm  Tofing. 
or  to  ToU  for  or  afidoat  any  candldata  or 
me— «r»,in  mij  olecUoii; 

"(S)  knowlxi(l7  glYO  «■  lumd  over  a  polit- 
ical oontrUmtlon  to  a  supertor  of  such  em- 
ptofwjar 

(4)  knovtBgly  solicit,  accept,  or  receive,  or 
ba  m  «ii7  mahnar  oonoemed  with  aollcltixig, 
■arwp(H\g',  or  recatrlng.  a  political  contribu- 
tion— 

"(A)  traai  another  employee  (or  a  mem- 
ber ot  anottMr  employee's  Immediate  fam- 
ily) wHh  i«iiijH  te  whom  such  enqtloyee  Is 
asapsnor;  or 

"(B)  In  any  room  or  building  occupied  in 

'(1)  an  taMUvMoal  em|floy«d  or  h<ddlng 
» la  tb»  Otoirenraent  of  the  tmited  States 
in  1h»  gOTomawnt  of  the  Dlettlet  of  Oo- 
liuBNa,  or  in  any  agency  or  Instmmentallty 
of  ttoe  ftaregoing;  or 

'(U)    an  mdlrldual  rec^Ting  any  salary 

f  or  aemoes  from  mooey 

the  Tireasury  of  the  United 


"1 7366.  PcUUcal    actlvltlee    cm    duty,    etc.; 
1  prohibition 

"(a)  An  wnployee  may  not  engage  In  po- 
litical aetlTlty— 
"(1)  wtilla  Boeh  employee  Is  onduty, 
"{»)  tai  any  room  or  building  occupied  in 
the  dlaebatta  of  oOclal  dntlsa  by  an  In- 
tfMdnat  sntployed  or  tmiHing  oOoe  In  the 
of  the  Unltad  States,  in  the 
It  of  the  Oistrtet  of  Oolnmbla,  or 
In  any  a^gsacy  or  Instrumentality  of  the  fore- 


"(S)   while  wearing  a  uniform  or  official 
Manttfylng  tbe  office  or  position  of 


"I  ISM.  laeaTS  for  eandldatee  for  elective  office 
"(a)  An  employee  who  Is  a  candidate  for 
eleettve  oBoe  shaU.  upon  the  request  of  sxich 
»,  be  granted  leave  wtthont  pay  for 
of  allowing  soeh  employee  to 
tat  aetlTltlee  relating  to  such  can- 


"(b)  notwithstanding  section  8S0a(d)  of 
this  title,  an  en^loyee  who  Is  a  eaadldate  for 
rteetlTe  oOee  ahan.  iqMm  the  requeat  of  Booh 
cn^loyBe,  be  granted  accrued  annual  leave 
for  tlw  pncpoae  of  allowing  sueh  anployaa  to 
engiga  In  actlvltlea  rriatiag  to  such  candid- 
al aaoh  leave  ahaU  be  la  addltlan  to  leave 
vlttHJUt  pay  to  «iilch  soeh  enqdoyee  may 
ba  OBtttlad  under  subsection  <a)  of  this 
section. 

**!  Ta«7.  Board  on  Political  Activities  of  Fed- 
f  eral  Kmployeee 

"(a)  Thate  la  eatabliahed  a  board  to  be 
known  aa  the  Boaid  on  PoUtlcal  AcUvltlea  of 
Vsdsral  Kmployeee.  It  shall  be  the  funethm 
cf  the  Board  to  bear  and  decide  cases  re- 
gaidtag  violations  of  sections  7363,  73M.  and 
T3M  of  thla  title. 

'(b)   The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  3 


"(1)  one  member  of  which  sbaU  be  ap- 
polntad,  with  the  oonllrmatlon  of  a  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  who  Shall  serve  as  Chairman  of 
tha  Board: 

"(S)  one  member  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, with  the  confirmation  of  a  majority 
of  botti  Bouaaa  of  the  Congreas,^  by  the 
ipaartr  of  the  Houee  of  B^rsssntotlves, 
after  oonaultatioa  with  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Hovse  aoxl  the  pUnority  leader  of  the 


"(4)  eoa  member  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
I  with  the  eottArmatlon  of  a  majority 
of  •otli  Boosaa  of  the  Congress,  by  the  Prosl- 
dsnt  pro  tanqiore  of  the  Senate,  after  oon- 
soltatlon  wttti  tba  majority  loader  of  the 
Senate  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 


"(o)  Members  of  the  Board shaU  be  ehoaen 
oa  the  taaaia  of  their  prnfeaslnna,!  quaUflca- 
tlons  from  among  Individuals  who.  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  are  employees  (as 
defined  under  seetlon  'rsaB(c)  <rf  tills  title). 

"(d)  (1)  Members  of  the  Board  shaa  serve 
a  term  Of  8  years,  exeept  IJiat  of  the  mem- 
ben  flzet  appointed — 

"(A)  the  Cbairman  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  9  years, 

"(B)  the  member  appointed  under  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  or  this  section  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  2  years,  and 

"(C)  tile  member  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  (3)  of  this  section  shall  be  ^pointed 
for  a  term  of  1  year. 

Aa  Individual  i^ipotnted  to  fill  a  vacancy 
ooourrlng  other  than  by  the  expiration  of  a 
term  of  offioe  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
uaexptred  term  of  the  membOT  such  individ- 
ual will  suooeed.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in 
tb»  membership  of  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
original  appointment. 

"(2)  If  an  employee  who  was  appointed  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  Is  separated  from 
service  as  an  employee  he  may  not  oontlnne 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  after  the  flO-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  so  separated. 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

"  (f )  AU  decisions  of  the  Board  with  reqiect 
to  the  ezerclse  of  Ito  dotlea  and  powers  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  snbohqptsr  shall  be 
made  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board. 

"(g)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  not  dele- 
gate to  any  person  his  vote  nor,  ezo^t  as 
expressly  provldBd  by  this  subchapter,  may 
any  decisionmaking  authority  vested  in  the 
Board  by  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter  be 
delegated  to  any  member  or  person. 

"th)  TiM  Board  Shall  prepare  and  publish 
in  the  Vederal  Beglster  written  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  Ito  acttvltleB.  shaU  have  an  official 
eeal  vAilch  ahaU  be  JudlclaUy  noticed,  and 
ahaB  have  ito  office  in  or  near  the  Dtstrlct  of 
Columbia  (but  it  may  meet  or  exareise  any  of 
ite  powers  anywhere  In  the  United  States). 

"(1)  The  Clvu  Service  GommlMlon  shall 
provide  such  clerical  and  prnfaaairiiisl  person- 
nti,  and  admlnlBtratlve  support,  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  considers  m>proprlato  and 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Board's  functtons 
under  this  subchapter.  Suoh  penonnel  ahaU 
be  responsible  to  tbe  Ohalrman  of  the  Board. 

"(J)  Tlie  Administrator  of  the  amoral 
Servicee  Admlnletratlaa  ahaU  fumlah  the 
Board  suitabla  offlee  apmot  appropriately  fur- 
nUhed  and  equipped,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator. 

''(k)(l)  Members  of  the  Board  shaU  re- 
ceive no  addlttonal  pay  on  account  of  their 
service  on  the  Board. 

"(2)  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  leave 
without  loss  of  or  reduction  in  pay,  leave, 
or  performance  or  efficiency  rating  during 
a  period  of  absence  while  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  the  Board. 
"I  7388.  InvestlgatlcMi;  procedures;  hearing 

"(a)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
Investigate  reporte  and  allegations  of  any 
activity  prohibited  by  section  7388,  7364,  or 
7366  of  this  title. 

"(b)  As  a  part  of  the  Investigation  of  the 
activities  of  an  employee,  the  Commission 
shall  provide  such  employee  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  stetement  concerning  the  matters 
under  Investigation  and  to  support  such 
statement  with  any  documente  the  nnployee 
wlshee  to  submit.  An  enqiloyee  of  the  C<m- 
mlBBlon  lawfuUy  assigned,  to  Investigate  a 
violation  of  this  subchapter  may  administer 
an  oath  to  a  wltnsss  attending  to  testify  or 
depose  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

"(c)(1)  If  it  appears  to  the  Commission 
after  investigation  that  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 7368,  7364.  or  7865  Of  ttlis  tttle  has  not 
occurred,  it  shall  so  notify  the  employee  and 
the  agency  in  which  the  employee  is  em- 
ployed. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3) 


of  this  subsection.  If  It  appears  to  the  Com- 
mission after  investigation  fbat  a  violation 
of  section  7368.  7864,  or  7806  of  thto  title 
has  occurred,  the  Commission  thall  submit 
to  the  Board  And  serve  upon  ttie  employee 
a  notice  by  oertifled  mall,  tetum  receipt  re- 
quested (or  If  notice  oannot  be  served  in 
Bvuii  manner,  then  by  any  method  calcvUated 
to  reasonably  i^iprlae  the  employee)  — 

"(A)  setting  fiurth  qieclflcally  and  In  de- 
taU  the  charges  of  alleged  prohibited  activity; 

"(B)  advising  the  employee  of  the  penal- 
ties provided  under  section  7369  of  this  ti- 
tle; 

"(C)  specifying  a  period  of  not  lesa  than 
30  days  wltliln  which  the  employee  may  file 
with  the  Board  a  written  answer  to  the 
charges  In  the  manner  presoribed  by  rules 
issued  by  the  Board;  and 

"(O)  advising  the  employee  that  unless 
the  employee  answers  the  charges,  in  writ- 
ing, within  the  time  allowed  therefor,  the 
Board  Is  authorized  to  treat  such  failure  as 
an  adndaslon  by  the  employee  of  tiie  charges 
set  forth  in  the  notice  and  a  waiver  by  the 
employee  of  the  right  to  a  bearing  on  the 
charges. 

"(d)(1)  If  a  written  answer  is  not  duly 
filed  within  the  time  allowed  therefor,  the 
Board  may,  without  further  proceedings,  is- 
sue ite  final  decision  and  order. 

"  (2)  If  an  answer  is  duly  filed,  the  charges 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  on  the 
record  after  a  hearing  conducted  by  a  hear- 
ing examiner  i^tpolnted  under  section  3106 
of  this  title,  and.  except  as  otherwise  express- 
ly provided  imder  this  subchapter.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirementa  of  subchapter 
n  of  chapter  5  of  this  titie,  notwithstanding 
any  exception  therein  for  matters  involving 
the  tenure  of  an  enqiloyee.  The  hearing  shall 
be  commenced  within  SO  days  after  the  an- 
swer is  filed  with  the  Board  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted without  unreasonable  d^ay.  As  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  conclusion  ot  the 
bearing,  the  examiner  shall  serve  upon  the 
Board,  the  Commission,  and  the  employee 
such  examiner's  recommended  declBl<m  with 
notice  to  the  Commlaslon  and  the  employee 
of  opportunity  to  file  with  the  Board,  within 
SO  days  aftw  the  date  of  such  notice,  excep- 
tions to  the  reooBunended  decision.  The 
Board  shall  Issue  Ite  final  decision  and^rder 
in  the  proceeding  no  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  the  recommended  decision  is  served. 
The  employee  shall  not  be  removed  from  ac- 
tive duty  stetus  by  reason  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation of  this  sub6hapter  at  any  time  before 
the  effective  date  spaielflad  by  the  Board. 

"(e)  (1)  At  any  ataga  of  a  prooeediag  or  in- 
vestigation under  this  subolmtter.  the  Board 
may,  at  the  written  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  employee,  requlxe  by  subpena 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  documentary  ot  other 
evidence  relating  to  the  proeeettlng  or  inves- 
tigation at  any  designated  place,  from  any 
plaoe  In  the  United  States  or  any  territory  or 
posseastoo  thereof,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Bioo,  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  Any 
member  of  the  Board  may  issue  subpenas 
and  members  of  the  Board  and  any  bearing 
examiner  authorized  by  the  Board  may  ad- 
minister oaths,  examine  witnesses,  and  re- 
ceive evidence.  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or 
failure  to  obey  a  subpena,  the  United  Stetes 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  person  to  whom  the  subpena  is 
addressed  reeldee  or  is  served  may,  vipon  ap- 
plication by  the  Board,  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  at  any  deeig- 
nated  place  to  testify  or  to  produce  docu- 
mentary or  other  evldenoe.  Any  failure  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(2)  The  Board  (or  a  member  designated  by 
the  Board)  may  ordM^  the  taking  of  deposl- 
tlone  at  any  stage  of  a  proceeding  or  Imveeti- 
gation  under  this  snbchapter.  DeposttUma 
shatt  be  taken  before  an  indlvldoal  deelg- 
aated  by  the  Board  and  having  the  power 
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to  edmlntoter  oaths.  Testimony  shaU  be  re- 
duced to  writing  by  or  under  the  dlreetloB  of 
the  indlvidaal  taklag  the  depoaltlmi  and 
ShaU  be  aubaortbed  by  the  deponent. 

"(8)  Aa  employee  may  not  be  eaouaed 
from  attsaditic  and  testifying  or  from  pro- 
ducing dooamentary  or  other  evldeaea  in 
obedience  to  a  sabpena  of  the  Board  on  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  or  evldenoe  re- 
quired of  the  employee  may  tend  to  tnorlm- 
iiiate  the  employee  or  subject  tlie  employee 
to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account 
of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  oonoem- 
ing  which  the  employee  Is  compelled  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence.  No  employee 
ShaU  be  proeesoted  or  subjected  to  any  pen- 
alty or  forfOlture  for  or  on  accoimt  of  any 
transaction,  matter,  or  thing  conoenUng 
which  the  emiAoyee  la  compelled,  after  hav- 
ing claimed  the  privilege  against  self-lnetlm- 
ination.  to  testify  or  produce  evldeaoe,  nor 
shall  twtlw^T^y  or  evidence  so  compelled  be 
used  aa  avklenee  ia  any  criminal  proceeding 
against  the  employee  in  any  courts  except 
that  no  eavloyee  aball  be  exempt  from  pros- 
ecution and  punishment  for  perjury  com- 
mitted in  so  tsstuying. 

"(f)  An  employee  upon  whom  a  penalty 
is  imposed  by  an  order  of  the  Board  iuid«r 
subseotloa  («)  of  this  secthm  may.  within 
30  daya  after  tlie  date  on  which  the  drter  was 
issued.  Institute  an  notion  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  Board's  order  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  dUtrict  In  which  the  employee  re- 
sides or  Lb  employed.  The  institution  of  an 
action  for  judicial  review  shall  not  operate 
as  a  stey  of  the  Board's  order,  unlesa  the 
court  q>ecifically  orders  such  sta^.  A  copy  of 
the  summona  and  complaint  aball  be  asrved 
as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law  and.  In  addi- 
tion, upMi  the  Board.  Thereiipon  the  Bwrd 
sliaU  certify  and  file  with  the  court  the 
record  upon  which  the  Board's  order  was 
based.  If  implication  Is  made  to  the  court  for 
leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  aad  It 
is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  the  additional  evidence  may  matwially 
atfect  the  result  of  the  proceeding  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  failure 
to  adduce  the  evidence  at  the  hearing  eon- 
ducted  under  subsection  (d)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  eourt  may  direct  that  the  addi- 
tional evidence  be  token  before  the  Board 
in  the  manner  and  on  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions fixed  by  tlie  court.  The  Board  may 
modify  ite  findings  of  fact  or  order,  in  the 
light  of  the  additional  evidence,  and  ahall 
file  with  the  court  such  modified  findings  or 
order.  The  Board's  findings  of  fact.  If  sup- 
ported by  aobetential  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  court  shall  affirm  the  Board's 
order  if  It  determines  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  If  the  cotirt  determlnee  that 
the  order  la  not  in  accordance  with  law — 

"(1)  it  shall  remand  the  proceeding  to  the 
Board  with  directions  either  to  enter  an 
order  determined  by  the  court  to  be  lawful 
or  to  take  such  further  i»oceedlngs  as.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  are  required:  and 

"(2)  it  may  assess  against  the  United 
States  reasonable  attorney  fees  and  other 
litigation  coste  reasonably  Incvured  by  the 
employee. 

"(g)  The  Commission  or  the  Board  In  Its 
discretion,  may  proceed  with  any  investiga- 
tion or  proceeding  instituted  under  this 
subcliapter  notwithstanding  that  the  Com- 
mission or  the  bead  of  an  employing  agency 
or  department  tiaoi  reported  the  alleged  vlo- 
latleh  to  the  Attorney  General  as  required 
by  section  53S  of  title  28. 
$  7369.  Penalties 

"(a)  Subject  to  and  In  accordance  with 
section  7338  of  this  title,  an  employee  who 
is  found  to  have  vltriated  any  provision  of 
sections  7868.  7364,  or  7866  of  this  title 
shall,  upon  a  final  order  of  the  Board,  be— 

"(1)  removed  from  such  employee's  posi- 


tion, In  which  event  that  employee  may  not 
thereafter  hold  any  poaltlon  (other  tlian  an 
elected  poattlon)  as  an  employee  (as  daSned 
in  section  7863(1)  of  tbla  titie)  for  sueh 
period  as  the  Board  may  prsecribe; 

"(2)  anspended  wittaoot  pay  from  such 
employee's  position  tar  such  period  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe;  or 

"(3)  disciplined  In  such  other  manner  as 
the  Board  shall  deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  Tba  Board  abaU  notify  the  Com- 
mission, the  employe*  and  the  employing 
agency  of  any  penalty  It  has  Imposed  nnder 
this  section.  The  empfoying  agency  ahall 
certify  to  the  Board  thSi  measures  under- 
taken to  implement  tba  penalty. 
"I  7370.  Bducational  program;  reports 

"(a)  The  Commission  shall  establish  and 
conduct  a  continuing  program  to  Inform  all 
employeea  of  their  tlgtate  of  p<dltteal  par- 
ticipation and  to  educate  employees  with 
respect  to  those  political  activmes  which 
are  prohibited.  The  Commission  shall  In- 
form each  employee  individually  in  writing, 
at  least  onoe  each  calendar  year,  of  suoh 
employee's  political  rl^te  and  of  the  re- 
stricUoaa  nnder  this  subchapter.  The  Com- 
mission  may  determine,  for  each  State,  the 
most  apsnopriate  date  for  providing  Infor- 
mation required  by  this  subeectlon.  Suoh 
Information,  however,  shall  be  provided  to 
employees  employed  or  holding  office  in  any 
Stete  not  later  than  60  days  before  the 
earliest  priBMiry  or  general  tiecUcMi  for  State 
or  Fedenl  elective  office  held  in  such  State. 

"(b)  On  or  before  March  30  of  each  cal- 
endar year,  tiie  Commission  shall  submit  a 
report  covertog  the  preceding  calendar  year 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  ■ooae  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempcnv  of  the 
Senate  for  referral  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  the  number  of  Investigations  con- 
ducted oader  section  7868  of  this  tlUe  and 
the  reaolte  of  such  Inveattgattona; 

"(2)  the  name  and  portion  or  titie  of 
each  individual  mvolved.  aad  the  funds  ex- 
pended by  the  C<mimlsBlon,  in  carrying  out 
the  program  required  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  and 

"(3)  an  evaluation  whkA  describes — 

"(A)  the  manner  In  which  such  program 
is  being  carried  out;  and 

"(B)  the  effectiveness  of  such  program  tn 
carrying  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 
"S  7371.  Regulations 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  ite  responsibilities  un- 
der this  subchapter.". 

(b)(1)  Sections  88S3(k)(l),  8706(e),  and 
8906(e)  (2)  Of  title  6,  XTBlted  Stetee  Code,  ore 
each  amended  by  Inserting  Immedlatoly  after 
"who  enters  on"  the  following:  "leave  with- 
out pay  granted  vmder  eecUon  7326(e)  of  this 
title,  or  who  enters  on". 

(2)  Section  1308(a)  of  title  5,  United  Stetes 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  '  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2) : 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  8383 
(k)(l)  of  title  6.  United  Stetes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "second"  and  In- 
serting "last"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(4)  The  section  analyila  of  chapter  73  of 
title  6.  United  Stetes  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"StrBCHAPTER  IV — PoLiTiCAi,  Acn\'rnEs 

"Sec 

"7361.  Political  participation. 

"7362.  D^nltlons. 

"7363.  Use  of  Otnoe  authority  or  infiuence: 

prohibition. 
"7364.  Solicitation:  prohibition. 


"7265.  FoUtieal  actMtles  on  doty,  etc;  pro- 
hibition. 

"7366.  Leave  for  eandldatee  for  elective  of- 
fice. 

"7367.  Board  on  PoUtlcal  Activities  of  Fed- 
eral Employees. 

"7368.  Investigation;  procedures;   hearing. 

"7360.  Penaltlee. 

"7370.  Educational  program;  reports. 

"7371.  Regulations.". 

(c)  Sections  603  and  607  of  title  18.  United 
Stetes  Code,  relating  to  soUsltatlons  and 
making  of  poUtloal  contributions,  an  each 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence':  "This  seetion  does 
not  apply  to  any  activity  of  an  employee,  as 
defined  in  section  78*3(1)  of  title  6,  unleas 
such  activity  te  pndUbtted  by  section  7804  cl 
that  title.". 

(d)  Section  6  of  the  Voting  Blghte  A«t  of 
1065  (42  UB.C.  1973d)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  after  "the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  the  Act  of  Axigust  3,  1938.  as 
atoended  (5  UJS.C.  IISI).  prabfblting  parti- 
san poUtical  activity"  •teid  the  pte«taleM  of 
subchapter  IV  of  ehapter  78  of  title  8,  umt- 
ed  Stetes  Code,  relating  to  poUtical  activi- 
Uee." 

(e)  Sections  103(a)(4)(D)  and  203(a)(4) 
(D)  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  PubUc  Edu- 
cation Act  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
"and  section  7868"  immediately  after  "sec- 
tions 7324  through  7377". 

(f )  Tlie  amendmeato  made  br  this  section 
ShaU  take  effect  on  the  nlnaHrWi  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DERWINSR7  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^  unaniinotB  eon- 
sent  that  the  motion  to  recooimitbe  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqiuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinoist 

There  was  no  objection . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  patience  of  the  Members,  I  wfil 
be  Tery  brief. 

All  this  motion  to  recommit  does  is  re- 
tain the  present  proylslons  of  the  Hatch 
Act  as  they  are  set  forth  In  title  V. 
United  States  Code ;  in  other  words,  those 
proylsk»s  of  the  Hatch  Act  that  hare 
been  in  force  for  38  years.  It  continues 
to  apply  those  provisions  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  to  recommit 
amends  title  V  to  add  a  new  subchapter 
12  to  chapter  73  of  title  V.  which  Is  the 
aay  bill,  HJl.  8617,  and  appUes  that  only 
to  postal  employees  and  congressional 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  mo- 
tion to  rec<»nmit  is  fairly  obvious.  The 
Postal  Service  is  a  quasi-independent 
unit  of  Oovemment.  As  such,  it  Is  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  Federal  executive 
branch  structure  in  the  normal  sense. 
Therefore,  adjusting  to  the  claims  of  the 
advocates  of  H.R.  8617  that  their  bill  L^ 
needed,  I  extract  the  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees from  under  the  Hatch  Act  and 
apply  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Congressional  employees,  our  em- 
ployees are  not  now  covered  by  the  Hatch 
Act.  I  would  think,  in  fairness  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  emplojrees,  we  would  want 
them  to  be  covered,  but  I  am  applying  to 
them  the  provisions  of  the  Clay  bill. 

So  what  we  have,  tai  effect,  is  that 
the  historic,  time-tested,  proven  Hatch 
Act  continues  to  apply  to  all  Federal 
civilian  employees  except  those  in  the 
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Postal  Sarrlee  and  ttwae  In  tbe  leglala- 
tive  bnuieti. 

Ifr.  Bpeaa,  Z  thtak  thli  to  a  irork- 
able.  Imgn  oompamlat,  and  in  tbat 
spirit  I  urge  adoirtlaici  of  the  motl<m  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Ifr.  Q^eaker,  I  rise  In  op- 
position  to  the  motian.  I  ttalnk  we  have 
been  thitmcb  tbeee  atgumente  an  day. 
and  tbe  flune  womial  the  gentkman 
Is  no«r  maUng  was  soadly  defeated  In 
tbe  Ctpmoitttee  at  ttie  Whole. 

Mr,  fikwaker.  I  thlnK  It  was  defeated 
lor  sevpnd  valid  reasons.  I  do  not  think 
it  makea  anqr  sense  for  us  to  talk  in 
-tenns  of  bringing  several  hundred  thou- 
sand postal  smpioyees  and  onployees  of 
Mtai^bers  ofCkiagrns  under  the  pnOd- 
bitloos  or  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  then  denying  tl^  addltk>nal  2 
mnUon  Vtiumi  emploTees  what  we  con- 
:Ci4fV  tba  ooBStttiitfcHHd  light  <a  fiee 
speecli  and  free  aasonbly. 

lOr.  BisabBT,  I  uige  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  reject  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit.   

Ttufi  fiFEAipEB.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  qmestion  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  reoommit. 

Thes*  was  no  objeetiotu 

IbB  flVnyOBl.  Hie  question  is  on  the 
motfcm  ta  reeommlt. 

jb»  «aestlon  was   taken;    and   the 
.flkwaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
PMUsedtohavett 

Ux.  UKBWINUBX  Mr.  Qfitaker,  on  that 
I  dwnand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Thaysas  and  naya  were  refused. 

Ur.  DKBWIMBKI  Mr.  E^eaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quraum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  qtiocum  la  not 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
notpivpKit. 

Use  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent MtariMn. 

Ibe  vote  was  taken  by  deetronic  de- 
ykst.  and  ttiere  were— yeas  81.  nays  327, 
not  «ottDg~25.  am  follows: 


iVy    -X.'j 


IRoU  Ko.  8341 


Abdaior 
AaattWn.Dl. 


BmnMt 


YtAB—91 

HsABdom 
Bday 

.CMila 
J  Tex.  Hlajluw 
Byiuu  Holt 

OnuMT  ■utchiiuon 

ClMiMn.  H>«e 

OanB.  Janato. 

Johsaon.  Pa. 
,Tn.       KMlen 


dal 
SHmbom 


sino 
Latte 

MeBonaM 
McKian«y 
ICicbel 
UtOtr.Obio 


Venwlck 
Ftodley 

.  GoldwBt«r 


Ataus 


MoorbMd. 

Calif. 
My0S.Pa. 
OBrlen 


Pettis 

Poage 

Qole 

B«Bula 

Rbodea 

Runnels 

Buppe 

BehaMtMll 

SebelluB 

Shriver 

Sbuater 

SkiiMta 

Smltb.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Steeiman 

ace^cer,  iMz. 

Stelcer,  Wis. 

SulUvan 

Taloott 

Taylor,  llo. 

Tbone 

Treen 

▼aiUler  Jagt 

Waoonner 

WiJtglns 

WlSon,  Tex. 

Wydler 

Wylle 


AatbMxf 
AUmwnter 

aabM 
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Anderaon,  Annunsio 

Calif.  AnastTong 

Andrews,  N.C.  Aslilntiolc 

AndievB,  AaUUr 
N.Oak. 


i 

kuOoia 

Oreen 

unn.raa. 

BadUlo 

Tt^n 

Nat<*ar 

BalUls 

Hamaton 

Naai 

>aMui 

Bknlay 

Nadsl 

Sanett 

Hanasford 

Nlebols 

Baueua 

Nlz 

aa««t.B.I. 

Harkltt 

NbUa 

•aaMI,  Tenn. 

HatrUicton 

Nowak 

•adaU 

Hams 

Oberstar 

Becgland 

Baiaba 

Obey 

Bevm 

Hastings 

OTttera 

Blasgl 

Bawklna 

Ottbunr 

jggg;^ 

■Ayaa.]tad. 
nwa.OI>io 

»lMrt 

PattmjNjr. 

auaehud 

Oaltf. 

Blouln 

BMhler.  W.  Va.  Pattiinn.  N.T 

Bolaad 
Bdrtnc 

BatEMT 

Helxis 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Honker 

SeUtoaU 

Pcywr 

Bowem 

aaademon 

Plokle 

geamx 

PUce 

BracAlnrUlge 

Freasler 

Brlnldey 

Rmia 

Preyer 

BMdliaad 

Hollant 

Price 

aooka 

HoltBnan 

Prttobard 

Brown.  Calif. 

Horttm 

Quillen 

Brown,  If  icb. 

Howard 

BaUaback 

Broirhtn 
Buebanan 

Bowe 

Randall 

BaMMutl 

Bangel 

Burgener 

m«lMa 

Buim.  Calif. 

TTiftigf^^ 

Beuaa 

Burke,  ruu 

Icbford 

Biobmond 

Burke,  Maas. 

Jaooba 

Bi^e 

BuiUaon,lio. 

Jeffords 

Bliialdo 

Burton.  John 

Jenrette 

Blsentioover 

Burton,  Phillip  Johnson,  Calif.  IMMrts 

Butler 

JtdiaaoD.  Ootc 

.  Robiasoa 

Carney 

JoiMa.Ala. 

Bodtaio 

Carr 

Jonaa.  M.o. 

Boe 

Garter 
<«aey 

Jonea,  Tenn. 
Jordan 

Bogers 

Boneallo 

Cederberg 

Kartb 

Booney 

Chappetl 

Kaatenmeler 

Bose 

Chlabolm 

Kaaen 

Boeentbal 

Oay 

aieily 

Boetenkowskl 

Cteveland 

Komp 

Bouab 

Oocbran 

Ketchum 

Boussdot     ' 

OoUlns.111. 

Keys 

-  Boybal 

Connan 

Koch 

Ruseo 

ComeU 

Krebs 

Ryan 

Cotter 

Krueger 

St  Oermain 

Oousblln 

LaFaloe 

Santlnl 

D*  Amours 

Landrum 

Saraatn 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lcggett 

Sarbanes 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Lehman 

Satterfleld 

OantaU.  N.J. 

LevUas 

Scbeuer 

Danlelson 

Litton 

Schioeder 

DaTls 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Selt}erllng 

de  la  Osrza 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Shup 

Delaney 

Long,  La. 

Shipley 

Delliims 

Long.Md. 

Simon 

Deot 

Lott 

aanA 

Derrick 

Lujaa 

■  Snitb,Iowa 

Dickinson 

UcClory 

SpeUman 

Diggs 

McCloakey 

Spence 

Dlngell 

ICcColUater 

Staggers 

Dodd 

VcOormack 

Stanton, 

Downey.  N.Y. 

McDade 

J.  WUllam 

♦Downing.  Va. 

lIcBwen 

Stanton, 

Drinan 

McFall 

James  V. 

Duncan.  Tenn 

MteHugh 

Stark 

Early 

MCKay 

Steed 

Eokhardt 

Uacdonald 

St^lihens 

■dsar 

BCadlgan 

Stokes 

Bdwards.  Ala. 

Ifagulre 

Stratton 

■dwaids.  Calif 

Mabon 

Stuckey 

BUberg 

Martin 

Studds 

Kuiery 

iCatbls 

Symington 

Englisb 

Ifatsunaga 

Symms 

Evans,  Colo. 

MazEOll 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Meeds 

Tbompaon 

FasceU 

Melcber 

Tbomton 

Flab 

Metcalfe 

Trazler 

Plataer 

Meyner 

Tsongas 

Pltblan 

Mezvlnsky 

numan 

Flood 

Mlkva 

Van  Deerlln 

Florto 

MDler,  Calif. 

Vender  Veen 

Flowers 

Mills 

Vlgorlto 

Flynt 

Walab 

Foley 

MlBlsb 

Wampler 

Pard,Mlcb. 

Mink 

Ford,  Tenn. 

MltcbeU,Ud. 

weaver 

Fountain 

MltcheU.N.T. 

Wbalen 

Frenzel 

Moakley 

White 

Frey 

MoffeU 

Wbltebnrst 

Fuqua 

MoUohan 

Wbitten 

Oaydoe 

Montgomery 

WUaon,  Bob 

OUijno 

Morgan 

Wtnn 

Olbbons 

Moataer 

Wlrth 

Oilman 

MOaa 

W«>Iff 

Oian 

MotU 

WMght 

GKaunlegs 

Murphy,  Ul. 

Tataa 

Oxadlaon 

MuTDby,  N.T. 

Tatron 

On 

laaley 

Murtbs 

Toung,  Alaska 

Touag.  na.       Touac  Tax. 

ZafarttU 

Toung.  Oa.        Zablockl 

Bogga                JoiMa.OkIa. 

BIlEaa 

Brademae          Madden 

81Sk 

Otowaon,  Del      Maam 

Solan 

Otmtm               uattKA 
Ooevm             MoorlMad.Pa. 

xmSSx 

DuiMan.Oreg.   OITatU 

Vanlk 

Kvina.  Tenn.      Paaman 

Wllaon,  C.  H. 

Fary                  Patmaa,  Tex. 

Fraeer                BcbolM 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  ONelU  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  PatinMi  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mm.  Bogga  wltb  Iff.  Mboibead  of  Femt- 
sylvamla. 

Mr.  FasamMi  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Donoan  <rf  Oregon. 

Mr.  Brademae  with  Mr.  Oonyara. 

Mr.  Bvlna  of  Tenneaeee  with  Ut.  Fraeer. 

Mr.  aikea  with  Mr.  i^nea  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Stak  with  Mr.  Stihulae. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Del  Otowson. 

Mr.  SoUtb  with  Mr.  Oonte. 

B«r.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Gbarlea  H.  Wilson  of 
Calif ornte. 

Messrs.  ROBZKSON.  HAR8HA.  ROS- 
TENKOW8KI.  BROYHILL,  EMERY, 
and  HANSEN  changed  their  vote  fnnn 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  tiie  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  t^. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  288.  nays  119,  not  voting  26 
as  follows: 
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Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 
Calif. 

Andrews,  N.c. 

Andrews. 
N.Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Aabley 

Aspin 

BafalU 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baueus 

Beard.  R:i. 

BedeU 

Bergland 

Bevill 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blancbard 

Blouln 

BoUnd 

Boning 

Honker 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrinUey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Btirke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUlip 

Carney 

Carr 

ObappeU 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 


Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  ni. 

Connan 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coiighlln 

D' Amours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

DlggB 

DlngeU 

Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Downing.  Va. 

Drinan 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Bdgar 

Bdwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

■vans,  Colo. 

■vans,  Ind. 

FasoeU 

Fish 

Fithlan 

Flood 

Florto 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn.  . 

Foray  the 

Fountain 

Ftenael 

Prey 

Gaydos 


Oialmo 

dibbons 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Oreen 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hartdn 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hlgbtower 

HUlis 

Hlnshaw 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Rungate 

Ichord 

Jaoobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  polo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jonee,  N.C. 

Jonee,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

KlMtenmeier 

Kaien 

KetchiuB  . 

Keys 

Koch 


Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

Mazzolt 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MlUs 

Mlneta 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MltcheU,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Munha 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  HI. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
AuColn 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 

Bennett 
Breckinridge 
Broomflald 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey     - 
Cederberg 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fen  wick 
Plndley 
Fisher 


Myers,  Ind. 

Natcber 

Naal 

Nedzl 

Nlebols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Ottinger 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

CaUf. 
Pattlson,  NY. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qulllen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuse 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Oermain 
Santlnl 
Sarasln 
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Flynt 

Fuqua 

Ooldwater 

Oonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Oradlson 

Grassley 

Oude 

Ouyer 

Hagedoru 

Haley 

Hammer- 

Bchmldt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Hasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
McCloskey 
McDonald 
Mabon 
Martin 
Michel 
MUler,  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

CalU. 
Mosher 


Sarbanea 

SCtaMMT 


SeUMtUag 

Sharp 

Shljriey 

Simon 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Suyder 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vlgorlto 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
wuson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Myers,  Pa. 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Quie 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Buppe 

SatterQeld 

Sctmeebeii 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steeiman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis, 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Tbone 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonnar 
Whlteburst 
Wbitten 
Wiggins 
WUaon.  Bob 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Young.  Fla. 
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BadUlo 

Boggs 

Brademas 

Clawson,IM 

Conte 

Conyecs 


Duncan,  Oreg. 

Evln8,Tenn. 

Fary 

Fraser 

Jones,  (%la. 

Madden 


Maun 
MUford 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
O'NaUl 


Patman,T«K. 


Sefaulse 

SUcee 

Sisk 


Solatz 

Teague 

UdaU 


Vanlk 
WUson.  C.  H. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  f<^owlng 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Neill  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 
Mr.  Conte  for,  with  Mr.  Schulze  against. 

Until' further  notice: 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  V«nik. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BUk  virlth  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Conyers. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  BadiUo  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CHANGES  IN  SECTION  NUMBERS, 
CROSS  REFERENCES,  AND  TECH- 
NICAL CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OP  H.R.  8617 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Clerk,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  H.R.  8617,  be  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  such 
changes  in  section  numbers,  cross  ref- 
erences, and  other  technical  and  con- 
forming corrections  as  may  be  required 
to  reflect  the  actions  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include  extra- 
neous matter,  on  the  bill,  H.R.  8617,  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  GROUP  LIFE 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJ%.  7222)  to  hicrease 
the  contribution  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  costs  of  employees'  group 
life  insurance^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrm  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 


consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7222,  with 
Ms.  Jordan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utte  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  commit- 
tee rose  on  Monday,  September  22,  1975. 
all  time  for  general  debate  had  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotixe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  8707  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "66^^  percent  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60  percent". 

(b)  Section  8708(a)  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"one -half". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendmtmts  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  applicable  pay  period  which  com- 
mences after  December  SI,  1976, 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  has  been  several 
weeks  since  we  originally  considered  this 
legislation  and,  while  the  $310  million 
authorized  in  this  bill  may  not  concern 
some  Members,  I  want  to  observe  for  the 
record  the  point  I  raised  when  last  the 
bill  was  debated.  That  is.  Members  who 
vote  for  this  are  voting  to  increase  the 
Federal  taxpayers'  share  of  their  own  life 
insurance  payments  by  17  p>ercent.  From 
the  present  level  of  33  Va  percent  to  50 
percent  at  a  total  cost  of  $168,000  to  the 
taxpayers,  which  is  a  figure  calculated 
by  tlie  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 
United  States. 

In  view  of  tax  deductions  for  congress- 
men, pay  increases  and  other  benefits 
the  majority  has  also  voted  for  them- 
selves, it  might  have  been  well  to  con- 
sider handling  this  issue  separately,  but 
this  congressional  benefit  is  in  the  bill 
and  the  Members  ought  to  be  aware  of 
that.  If  that  Is  not  reason  enough  to  op- 
pose this  bill,  I  would  remind  Members 
that  this  bill  will  further  add  to  the  enor- 
mous Federal  deficit  and  further  con- 
tribute to  inflation.  I  would  hope  that 
a  majority  of  the  House  would  reject 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  for  the  legis- 
lation before  us,  H.R.  7222,  which  will  in- 
crease the  Federal  Government's  con- 
tribution to  employees'  life  insurance 
programs. 

In  my  view,  this  legislation  in  long 
overdue.  Since  the  enactment  of  PubUc 
Law  83-598,  establishing  the  Federal 
employees'  group  life  insurance  program, 
there  have  been  no  changes  whatsoever 
in  the  employer-employee  contribution 
rates.  The  contribution  ratio  has  re- 
mained the  same  for  the  p&st  21  years — 
with  Federal  employees  paying  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  their  premium  and 
the  Federal  Government  paying  one- 
third  of  the  premium  cost. 

The  Federal  Government  is  lagging 
behind  other  large  public  and  private  em- 
ployers in  offering  meaningful  l>eneflts, 
and  it  is  time  to  correct  this  disparity. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  issued  a 
report  in  1973  which  clearly  revealed  the 
F^eral  Government's  failing  to  be  com- 
petitive with  25  large  private  and  public 
employers.  In  fact,  the  report  concedes 
that— 
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Fedmi  vmsOaymtt  pay  %  Urgar  sluure  of  tbe 
pramttim  Xhxix  ftlmost  «II  of  Ow  othnr  vorkers 
BurreywL 

Ifadam  ChAlnaan.  this  ksUatiim  rep- 
roMnto  %  DMKkit  17HWrccai  tncreue  In 
the  Vedenl  aoremmeDt's  contribution 
to  employee  life  Insurance  programs. 
Surely,  this  Is  the  least  we  can  do  to 
make  the  Federal  Ooremment's  employ- 
ment beneftts  more  comparable  to  those 
offered  by  other  large  public  and  private 
onpioyers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those 
emjdoyers  rerlewed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  were  paying  75  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  total  premium  cost.  By  the 
time  this  legislation  takes  effect  in  1977, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  will  be  lagging 
even  further  behind  other  employers 
than  it  Is  today. 

Madam  Chairman,  because  of  com- 
ptiiling  economic  conditions  in  the  Na- 
tion. Congress  has.  decided  to  endorse  the 
Presddent's  request  for  a  5-percent  ceil- 
ing in  Federal  employee  cost-of-living 
pay  Increases. 

This  was  a  hard  decision  for  many  of 
us  who  serve  in  this  House  to  make. 
Federal  employees  have  just  as  hai;d  & 
time  making  ends  meet  as  any  other 
wozkecB.  iHit  we  had  to  balance  the  need 
for  some  increase  in  the  cost-of-living 
computation  with  a  recognition  of  the 
ecotiomlc  realities  we  must  confront  as 
implcmentors  of  the  Federal  budget.  Our 
action  represents  a  balancing  of  these 
concerns. 

Now,  we  must  act  again  to  balance 
legitimate  concerns  in  the  important 
area  of  Federal  employment  benefits. 
The  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee heard  testimony  that  the  current 
life  insurance  program  is  becoming  less 
and  less  attractive  to  employees.  In  fact, 
fewer  than  10  percent  of  newly  hired 
employees  under  the  age  of  30  are  elect- 
ing group  life  Insurance  coverage.  This 
pbenomenoo  results  from  the  fact  that 
thess  emi^oyees  are  able  to  purchase 
greater  coverage  at  lower  cost  through 
private  insurance  plans.  While  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  Federal  employee  life 
insurance  or  its  cost  may  not  be  the 
single  most  Important  factor  influencing 
the  decision  of  a  young  man  or  woman  to 
Join  the  Federal  service,  it  is  certainly 
included  in  that  decision. 

If  this  Nation  wants  talented  and 
quallfled  people  in  Oovemment  service. 
It  must  be  prepared  to  offer  employment 
boiellts  that  attract  them.  The  legtsla- 
fchm  we  are  considering  today  takes 
positive  stQw  toward  correcting  a  dis- 
parity that  ezistB  between  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  other  private  and  pub- 
lie  employers  in  the  area  of  employee 
beneflts. 

Tills  legislation  will  increase  by  a 
modest  factor  of  17  percent  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  cootilbutlon  to  the  pre- 
mium cost  of  employee  life  insurance, 
raising  the  total  Oovemment  contrlbu- 
tion  from  33V^  to  60  peteent. 

Uadam  Chairman.  I  believe  HJR.  7222 
is  a  well-balanced  piece  of  legislation 
thai  has  been  devdoped  with  a  keen 
regard  for  budgetary  realities.  It  is  the 
mlnliBinn  sffort  we  can  make  to  keep 
FMexal  employment  bentf ts  from  lag- 
ging hcHTdessIy  behind  benefits  offered 
by  other  private  and  public  employers 


in  the  important  area  ot  life  insurance 
coverage. 

I  ccMnmoid  the  Post  Office  and  Chrll 
Senrlee  Committee  for  the  hard  work 
they  have  done  on  this  legislation,  and 
iirge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting TSJSL  7222. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendments,  imder  the  nile.  the  Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Ms.  Jordan,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7222)  to  increase  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
costs  of  employees'  group  life  Insurance, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  725.  she 
reported  the  blU  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bilL 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  pohit  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  172,  nays  225, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  35,  as 
follows: 

I  [RoU  No.  626] 

I  TEAS — 172 


Abzug 

Pord,  Mich. 

Metcalfe 

Addabbo 

Qaydos 

Meyner 

Andrews.  N.C. 

aiaimo 

MezTlnsky 

Annunzio 

Olnn 

Mlneta 

BadUlo 

Green 

Mtnlsh 

B«tU1 

Oude 

Mink 

BlKggl 

HaU 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Blester 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

Bln^am 

Hanley 

Morgan 

Blancbard 

Hannafcvd 

Moes 

Blouln 

Harrington 

MxuiAy.  ni. 

BoUing 

Harris 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Btlnkley 

Harsha 

Mxirtha 

Bradbemd 

Hastings 

Myan,Ind. 

Bntwn.  Calif . 

Hawkins 

Nadal 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hayee,  Ind. 

Nichols 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Nix 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hetns 

Nolan 

Burton,  John 

Helstoskl 

Oberstar 

Burton.  PhUIlp  Henderson 

O'Brien 

Carney 

Hicks 

OTIara 

Carter 

Ottlnger 

Chlsholm 

Howard 

Patten,  N  J. 

CUy 

Howe 

Pattlaon.  N.T. 

OoUlns,  ni. 

Hungate 

Popper 

CQcinan 

Jenratte 

Pel  Una 

Daniel.  B.W. 

JotaBson.  Calif 

.  Prlea 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Bangel 

DanlAson 

Jordan 

Re«B 

Davis 

Karth 

Reuas 

dalaOam 

Kaatenmeler 

BlAmond 

Detlums 

Keys 

Blatfa 

Dent 

Koch 

Rtaenhoover 

Dlfgl 

Leggett 

Bodlno 

Downey.  N.T. 

Lent 

Boe 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Boacalio 

Drtnaa 

Long,  La. 

Booney 

Early 

Lou 

Boeenthal 

Bckhardt 

Mocaoakey 

RoatankowsU 

Edwards.  Calif 

McDade 

Roush 

EUberc 

MePaU 

Boybal 

Xvana.Oolo. 

MtflCay 

Buppa 

FUbar 

Maodonald 

Rueao 

Rood 

MatbU 

Ryan 

narto 

Matsunaga 

Baraain 

Flowers 

Melcher 

Barbanes 

Scheuar 

Traider 

Winn 

SelbaiUiig 

Tsongaa 

Wlrth 

Siman 
Sm^Iowa 

VanDeeilln 

Wolff 
WWght 

Snyder 

Vlgorlto 

Tatron 

Bpellmaii 

Walsh 

Toung,  Alaska 

Stark 

Waxmaa 

Toung.aa. 

Steed 

Weaver 

Toung,  Ta)c 

Stokea 

Whalen 

Zablockl 

Taylor,  Ma 

White 

Zefenttl 

Thompaon 

Whltehurst 

Thornton 

WUson.  Tex. 
NATS— 225 

Abdnor 

Fithlan 

Mills 

Adams 

Flynt 

MitcheU,  N.T. 

Alexander 

Foley 

Moffett 

Ambro 

Pord,  Tenn. 

Mollohan 

Anderson. 

Porsythe 

Montgomery 

Calif. 

Fountain 

Moore 

Anderson,  ni. 

Prenzel 

Moorliead. 

Andrews. 

Frey 

Calif. 

N.Dak. 

Fuqua 

Mosher 

Archer 

Gibbons 

MotU 

Armstrong 

OUman 

Myers,  Pa. 

Ashbrook 

Ooldwater 

Natcher 

Aspln 

Gonzalez 

Neal 

Bafalls 

Ooodllng 

Nowak 

BaldiiB 

OradlBon 

Obey 

Baucus 

Grasaley 

Patterson. 

Baiunan 

Ouyer 

Calif. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hagedbm 

Pettis 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Haley 

Peyser 

Bedell 

Hammer- 

Pickle 

Bell 

Echmidt 

Pike 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Poage 

Bergland 

Harkln 

Pressler 

Boggs 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Preyer 

Boland 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Prltchard 

Bonker 

Hefner 

RaUsback 

Bowen 

Hlghtower 

RandaU 

Breaux 

HUlU 

Regula 

Breckinridge 

Hinshaw 

Rhodes 

Brooks 

Holland 

Rinaldo 

Broomfleld 

Holt 

Roberts 

Brown,  Mich. 

Horton 

Robinson 

Broyhlll 

Hubbard 

Rogers 

Buchanan 

Hughes 

Rousselot 

Burgener 

Hutchinson 

Runnds 

Burlf  e,  Pla. 

Hyde 

Rantlni 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Icbord 

Satterfldd 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jarman 

Schneebell 

Butler 

Jeffords 

Schroeder 

Byron 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Eebellus 

Carr 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sharp 

Casey 

Jones,  N.C. 

Shipley 

Cederberg 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Shrlver 

Chappell 

Kasten 

Shuster 

Clancy 

Kazen 

Skubita 

Clausen, 

Kelly 

Slack 

DonH. 

Kemp 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cleveland 

Ketchum 

Spence 

Cochran 

Kindness 

Staggers 

Cohen 

Krebs 

Stanton. 

ColUns,  Tex. 

Krueew 

J.  William 

Conable 

LaFalca 

Stanton, 

Conlan 

Lagomarslno 

James  V. 

Oomell 

Landrum 

Cotter 

Latta 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Coughlin 

Tiehman 

Staiger.Wis. 

Crane 

Levltas 

Stephens 

D' Amours 

Litton 

Stratton 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Stuckey 

Dtfaney 

Long.Md. 

Studds 

Derrick 

Lujan 

Sullivan 

Derwlnakl 

Mcaory 

Symington 

DcTlne 

McOoUlster 

Synuns 

Dlckinaon 

McCormack 

Talcott 

Dodd 

McDonald 

Taj^or,  N.C. 

Duncan.  Tenn 

McEwen 

Thona 

duFant 

McHngh 

Treen 

Edgar 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Madigan 

Vandar  Veen 

Emery 

Magttlre 

Waggonner 

Engllah 

Erlenbom 

Martin 

Wiggins 

Each 

Mazzoll 

WUson.  Bob 

Wshleman 

Meeds 

Wydler 

Evana,  Ind. 

Michai 

Wylie 

Fasceu 

Mikva 

Tatas 

Flndley 

MiUer.  Calif. 

Toung,  Fla. 

Fish 

Miller,  Oklo 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

QuUlen 

NOT  VCnNG— S5 

Ashley 

DlngeU 

Jacobs 

AuOoln 

Duncan,  Crag. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Barrett 

Bvlns.Tenn. 

Msiklsii 

Brademaa 

Fary 

Mann 

aawni,Dei 

Fanwk^ 

Mllford 

oonta 

Fraser 

Moorhead.Pa. 

Conyers 

H«bert 

OlVeUl 

UdaU 
VanUc 
Whittw 
Wilson,  O.  H. 
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Passman  Schulze 

Patman,  Tex.  Bikes 

Quia  Slsk 

Hoee  Solars 

St  Germain  Taagua 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  CNalll  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Bisk  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for,  with  Mr.  Sikes  against. 

Mr.  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  for, 
with  Mrs.  Fenwlck  against. 

Mr.  Moorbead  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with 
Mr.  Schulze  against. 

Mr.  Sblarz  for,  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee 
against. 

Mr.  DingeU  for,  with  Mr.  Quie  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Rose  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  Xor,  with  Mr.  Whltten  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  St  Oennaln  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Teagua  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  AuCoin. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Dtmoan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Vraaer  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  XTdall. 

Messrs.  BROOKS,  McCORMACK. 
HOLLAND,  OONZAIiEZ,  and  NOWAK 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCHEUER  and  Mr.  KASTEN- 
MEIER  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  not  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^__ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  hi  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
H.R. 7222.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SOVIET  INFILTRATION  OF  SENATE 
STAFFS? 

(Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
port and  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  when  we  are  swom  In.  In 
a  little  more  perfimctory  way,  the  mem- 
bers of  our  personal  staffs  as  well  as 
other  House  employees  take  the  same 
oath.  We  also  swear  to  defend  this  coun- 
try affBiinst  its  enemies.  Now,  unfortun- 
ately, this  may  have  become  a  rather 
routine  sort  of  thing  such  as  the  singing 
of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  before 
the  ball  game  starts,  but  the  oath  re- 
mains. 

As  some  of  you  are  aware,  a  few  weeks 
ago  Senator  Goldwatkr  revealed  on  the 
Martin  Agronsky  show,  that  night  hosted 


by  John  Lofton,  Vice  President  Rocke- 
rxiXER  had  informed  him  that  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  by  the  Rockefeller 
Commission,  evidence  of  Soviet  tnfUtra- 
tion  on  some  seven  to  nine  Senate  staffs 
had  come  to  light.  The  Vice  President 
had  promised  him  that  this  information 
would  be  in  the  final  report.  This  in- 
formation did  not  appear  and  the  Vice 
President  subsequently  revealed  that  it 
had  been  deleted  from  the  final  report 
at  the  insistence  of  someone  near  the 
President.  Senator  Goldwatir,  I  am 
told,  is  concerned  about  this  matter  and 
intends  to  raise  it  with  Senator  Church's 
committee  which  is  investigating  the 
CIA.  I  think  this  is  both  fitting  and 
proper.  Perhaps  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives needs  to  look  to  its  own  skirts 
to  see  whether  or  not  they  are  clean. 
House  employees  should  have  the  United 
States  as  their  first  and  only  loyalty. 
Some  51  of  us  have  directed  a  letter  to 
Senator  Church  asking  him  to  look  into 
this  matter  in  order  that  we  and  the 
American  people  may  be  satisfied  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  not  a  KOB  haven. 
Based  upon  what  is  foimd,  it  is  my 
thinking,  and  I  hope  that  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  this  House  ought  to  con- 
sider a  similar  investigation,  if  it  ap- 
pears to  be  warranted. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  to  Senator  Church 
with  the  names  of  the  Members  who 
signed  the  letter  follows: 

Hoxras  or  Rkpresentatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  7, 1975. 
Hon.  Fbahk  CRnxcH, 
245  Busaell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Sknatob  CHtmcH:  We,  the  under- 
signed, were  appalled  recently  to  learn  that 
the  Central  IntelUgence  Agency  is  in  pos- 
aession  ot  information  indicating  that  there 
are  Soviet  agents  on  seven  Senator's  staffs. 
This  infovmatlon  was  imparted  to  Senator 
Ooldwater,  who  was  informed  by  the  Vice 
President  that  this  Infomuvtlon  woiild  ap- 
pear In  the  Rockefeller  Oomznlsslon  Report. 
Subsequently,  he  was  informed  that  this  in- 
formation was  deleted  from  the  repcvt. 

While  there  is  no  formal  security  clear- 
ance necessary  for  emploiyinent  on  a  Mem- 
ber's staff,  each  perscKi  so  employed  on  the 
House  side  does  swear  to  the  foUowlng  Item: 

(5)  That  I  vrlll  s\:^>port  and  defend  the 
Constitution  oif  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domeatlc;  tiiat  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obllgattan  freely,  without 
any  mental  reservatKm  or  purpose  of  eva- 
sion; and  that  I  will  weU  and  falthfiUly  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I 
am  about  to  enter;  So  help  me  Ood. 

Senate  employees,  we  understand,  take  a 
similar  oath. 

It  la  our  thinking  that  no  person  on  a 
Congressional  staff  diould  o<we  alleglanoe  to 
any  country  other  than  the  United  States 
whether  the  other  country  comcemed  be 
Canada  or  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  poosessee  such  Informa- 
tion and  has  not  made  it  available  to  the 
Senators  concerned,  It  should  do  so  immedi- 
ately, or  turn  the  Infocmatlon  over  to  the 
P3J.  for  the  same  purpose.  Furthermore,  It 
is  our  strong  feeling  that  your  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Study  Oovemment  Operation  With 
Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities  should 
\indertake,  as  part  ol  your  current  activi- 
ties a  public  Investigation  of  the  extent  to 
foreign  infiltration  on  Senate  staffs  and  with 
a  view  to  reoommendbig  wbatever  remedial 
action  the  committee  oooalders  to  be  neoee- 


sary.  This  sbould  be  done  in  order  to  allay 
any  doubts  the  American  people  may  have 
on  this  matter. 
Sinoerely, 
Larry  P.  McDonald,  Richard  H.  Ichord. 
Dan  Daniel,  John  M.  Ashbrook,  Bob 
Bauman,  Steve  Symms,  Jack  Kemp, 
Ted  Rlaenhoover,  James  H.  Quillen. 
Floyd  Spence,  Bill  Nlobols,  John 
Myers,  Dawson  Mathls,  Robert  O. 
Stephens,  Jr..  Bo  Olnn,  Tim  Lee  Car- 
ter, Del  Clawson,  John  M.  Rouseelot, 
James  M.  Collins,  Ed  Derwlnakl,  Joe  D. 
Waggonner,  Marjorle  S.  Holt,  Oene 
Snyder,  Robin  Beard,  Kenneth  L.  Hol- 
land. Robert  J.  Lagomarsino. 
O.  V.  Montgomery,  Ooodloe  E.  Byron. 
Donald  J.  MitcheU,  Trent  Lott,  Carlos 
Moorhead,  David  Satterfleld,  Richard 
Kelly,  Alan  Steelman,  BUI  Toung, 
Shirley  N.  Pettis,  BUI  Hefner,  David  R. 
Bowen,  Charles  Oraasley,  Carroll  Hub- 
bard, William  L.  Dickinson,  George 
HansMi,  Larry  Pressler,  W.  S.  Stuckey. 
Jr.,  Oene  Taylor,  BlU  ChappeU,  Butler 
Derrick,  L.  H.  Fountain,  Philip  M. 
Crane,  Bill  Wampler,  Thomas  N. 
Kindness. 


EMERGENCY  RAIL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION IBdPROVEMENT  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT  OF  1975 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  this  week, 
tills  body  will  be  considering  H.R.  8672, 
the  Emergency  Rail  Transportation  Im- 
provement and  Employment  Act  of  1975. 
Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  time 
for  debate,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
s(»ne  essential  facts  be  put  before  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Fact  No.  1  is  that  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced as  an  emergency  bill  to  provide 
Jobs  for  railroad  maintenance  workers 
during  the  past  summer,  llie  fact  is  that 
the  other  body  passed  its  "emergency" 
railroad  Jobs  biU  cm  May  16,  1975—5 
months  ago. 

The  further  fact  is  that  the  hearings 
for  this  "emergency"  bill  were  held  by 
the  subcommittee  on  June  17,  July  9,  and 
July  10,  1975.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord that  the  subcommittee  wa.*-.  urged  at 
those  hearings  by  Harold  Crotty,  presi- 
dent of  the  Maintenance-of-Way  Broth- 
erhood, to  act  quickly  so  that  the  work 
season  would  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  work  season  has 
been  lost.  Therefore,  the  urgency  of  this 
situation  has  been  completely  dissipated 
by  the  fact  of  the  lost  work  season  and 
by  the  further  fact  that  ConRail  is  fac- 
ing this  body. 

The  fact  is  that  if  this  House  or  the 
other  body  does  not  pass  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  by  November  9,  ConRail 
becomes  a  legal  fact  of  life  and  Congress 
must  give  it  fimds  with  which  to  operate. 
The  final  system  plan  calls  for  $2.4  bil- 
lion. Obviously,  large  portions  of  that 
money  will  be  used  for  rehabilitation  and 
maintenance. 

Even  more  significant  are  the  time  pe- 
riods involved.  The  final  system  plan  calls 
for  ConRail  to  take  over  and  actually  be- 
gin to  operate  in  either  late  February  or 
early  March.  Thus,  its  rehabilitation  and 
maintenance  work  will  begin  then. 
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Note,  tf  yoa  wfll,  ibat  HJt.  t673.  if 
PMMd  tod*y,  has  yet  to  to  to  ecmfa-- 
ence.  Ftom  there  it  win  hare  to  to  back 
to  each  Bbaie,  then  to  the  President— 
^Ao  has  pTOmlsed  a  Teto— and  then  we 
mmt  a«ain  take  it  up  and  attempt  to 
override.  If  the  override  suoeeeds  we  will 
then  be  dttier  late  Into  this  session  or 
earty  Into  Jmumry.  Then  the  Secretary 
stai  has  to  prepare  guidelines,  appli- 
cants must  prepare  their  applications 
and  sutaiit  them,  and  finally  the  Secre- 
tarymusi act  on  those  appUcatians. 

Clearly,  gentlemen,  no  wort:  could  pos- 
sibly begta  under  ttie  bill  untn  March 
cr  petluve  later.  The  faet  Is  that  HJt. 
M72  is  already  a  month  or  two  behind 
the  $3.4  hUUon  which  ConRafl  will  have 
and  which  will  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  How  many  times  do  you  want 
to  go  on  record  voting  funds  for  rail- 
roads? 


even  If  It  means  withholding  portions  of 
the  areas  to  be  leased. 

ycB,  we  need  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
that  le  off  CaUfomia'fe  coast  BiA  the  life 
ftit>tif!tuner  of  ttie  leases  wfil  only  be  fO 
7«>n— end  the  coastline  wiU  be  there 
IflPg  afta  the  oil  Is  gone.  Let  us  make 
sure  it  is  still  in  good  shape  when  the 
drilling  stops. 
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;    ANDERSON  REQUESTS  OIL  LEASE 
TAI^S 

(Mr.  JMDSXISOH  of  California  asked 
•ad  was  given  pennission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minuto,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Ifr.  AMI»RSON  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  Its  haste  to  open  up  southern 
California's  offiBhore  oil  reserves  to  com- 
mercial devetopment,  the  interior  De- 
partment has  decided  to  open  up  1.6  mil- 
lion acres  of  Federal  Outer  Continental 
Shdf  lands  for  leasing  to  the  first  week 
of  December. 

Now.  certainly  we  need  this  oil  and 
natural  gas  to  teerease  our  domestic  en- 
ergy supplies.  Bat  If  the  Intertor  Depart- 
ment proceeds  on  Its  inresent  coarse,  tills 
devtiopment  wfll  aetoally  be  d^ayed. 

Zh  a  recent  letter  to  interior  Secretary 
Tliomas  Kleppe.  Los  Angeles  Mayor 
Thomas  Bnuiley,  and  Pakis  Varies 
Estates  Mayor  Joe  Bamett  warned  that 
a  coaUtlon  ci  southon  California  dttes 
and  counties  are  more  thus  willing  to  go 
to  court  to  pos^xme  the  lease.  And  they 
have  very  good  reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management's 
final  environmental  stotement  clearly 
potote  out  a  number  of  dangers  to  CaU- 
fomlali  coastal  environment,  from  in- 
creased air  pollution,  spoilage  of  the 
coast  breeding  groonds  of  fur  seals,  ele- 
phant seals,  and  sea  ll<nis  on  California's 
C^iannd  Islands,  in  fact,  those  Islands, 
the  only  remaining  pristine  environment 
l^t  In  southern  California,  are  espedaOy 
endangered  because  ever  increased  hu- 
man activity  may  disrupt  the  islands' 
ddicately  preserved  nature. 

In  addition,  support  facilities  on  the 
walnlanrt  most  be  carefully  planned  and 
developed  within  the  restrictions  of  CaU- 
fonila's  final  coastal  eone  management 
Idan.  However,  Interior  has  failed  to  hold 
meaningful  hearings  with  State  and 
local  offldals  to  air  environmental  con- 
cerns— and  time  Is  growing  short. 

Therefore.  I  have  written  Secretary 
Kleppe  and  asked  him  to  meet  with  State 
and  local  ofBdals  and  endeavor  to  wotk 
out  a  satisfactory  agreemoit  before  the 
leasing  Is  held.  I  brieve  this  is  *«— ntf^i 
and  that  an  adequate  system  of  environ- 
mental protection  must  be  established 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  fi^eaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  notify  the  Members  of  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow.  The  first  item  of 
business  will  be  House  Resolution  780 
a  disapproval  of  Federal  Beetlons  Com- 
mlsBloo  proposed  regulation,  which  did 
not  pass  on  the  suspension  calendar  yes- 
terday. 

The  second  item  will  be  ILB.  6S44.  con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commkston  im- 
Provonente  Act  of  1975.  ccoclndlng  con- 
sideratton. 

The  Members  wHl  recall  toat  this  mat- 
ter has  been  up  on  several  oecasioos  pre- 
vloosly. 

The  third  item  is  HJl.  8672.  emer- 
gency rail  tranonrtetioD  improvement 
and  employment,  uztder  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 


SERIOUS  QUESTIONS  RAISED  ABOUT 
PRESIDENT  FORD'S  TESTIMONY 
ON  WATERGATE  ISSUES 

Ihe  SPEAKER  pro  temixjre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patxax)  is  lecog- 
nlaed  for  30  minnteB 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  de^dte 
some  excellent  work  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  House,  the  Ervln  com- 
mittee In  the  Senate  and  the  various  ef- 
forts of  the  Special  Prosecutor's  Office,  a 
number  of  queetiims  remain  about  the 
Watergate  case. 

One  ot  these  questions  is  raised  in  the 
current  issue  of  ttie  Washington  Mcmttily 
in  an  article  by  Marjorle  Boyd  who  has 
done  extensive  research  and  writing  on 
Watergate  issues. 

MarJorle  Btqrd's  article  raises  some  se- 
rious and  disturbing  questions  about  the 
nde  of  the  now  President  of  the  United 
States,  (3erald  Ford,  in  connection  with 
the  attempts  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  Investigate  some 
aspects  of  the  Watergate  case  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1972  and  his  subsequent 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  Hoase  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

This  article  details  the  White  House 
efforts  to  block  our  investigations  and 
President  Nixon's  desire  to  have  Gerald 
Ford  lead  the  obstruction.  The  tapes  of 
the  White  House  meeting  of  Septonber 
15,  1972  among  Presldait  Nbccm.  John 
Dean,  and  H.  R.  Haldeman,  raise  major 
questions  about  Gerald  Ford's  recollec- 
tion of  events  as  he  related  them  to  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  on  his  confirma- 
tion as  Vice  President  in  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  contend  that  I 
know  the  answers  to  these  questions,  but 


I  still  think  it  would  be  highly  valuable 
to  have  aQ  the  tapes  of  that  1972  period 
available  so  that  the  Issues  raised  in  the 
Marjorle  Boyd  article  can  be  cleared  up 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
Washington  Monthly  article: 

Dm  Foaa  CoMiur  FnuxniT? 

IB  THS  nUBnmiT  a  TMMXVWMMt 

(By  Murjori0  Boytf) 

In  April  197S  The  Waahlngton  Monthly 
told  the  story  of  how  the  NUcon  White  House 
blocked  a  pre-19T2-electIon  Investigation  of 
the  Watergate  break-In  by  Bep.  Wright  Pat- 
man's  House  Banking  Committee.  We  pre- 
sented It  as  a  classic  lHuBtratlon  of  how 
the  White  House  can  put  pressure  on  legis- 
lators to  prevent  effective  review  of  presi- 
dential activity.  At  the  time  It  was  dlfflcult 
to  know  how  much  wider  the  Watergate 
scandal  would  expand.  The  aborted  Patman 
Investigation  kept  popping  up  here  and  there 
dxirlng  the  revelattoni  of  the  next  two  years 
j<am  Dean  teetlfled  that  It  was  one  of  the 
more  successful  a^acts  of  the  corer-up.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  tT»-Vntffft  White 
House  Intarfecenoe  with  the  Patnum  Investi- 
gation In  Its  Unal  recktmlng  of  Watergate 
as  a  part  of  the  Artlole  of  Impeachment  cov- 
ering obstruction  of  Justice.  8o  this  episode 
already  baa  ahown  it  la  capable  at  aesullng 
oa%  alaable  rlpplea.  And  the  biggeat  ripples 
may  be  yet  to  come. 

Appearing  briefly  to  The  Washington 
Monthly's  story  on  the  Patman  hearings 
in  the  cast  of  White  Hbuse  spear  carriers' 
was  the  name  Rep.  Oerald  PtoPd.  TWs  fact 
excited  no  special  attentitm  at  the  time,  for 
he  was  only  the  Rouse  lOnortty  Leader.  Just 
a  few  months  later.  In  Novnaber  tan.  Ford 
was  being  questioned  by  Senate  and  House 
committees  In  bearing  to  confirm  hla  nranl- 
naUcm  as  Vice  President.  At  this  point.  Prad's 
behavior  the  previous  year  became  more 
Important. 

In  the  Senate  Rules  Committee's  hearing 
ou  the  Ford  nomination.  Senator  Robert  Byrd 
was  Ford's  most  aggressive  questioner.  Byrds 
rise  from  bntdier  in  a  Wast  Vtaglaia  meat 
uiarket  to  Aaalatant  Uajoilty  Leader  ctf  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  a  testament  to  hla  toi«hneas. 
He  was  the  only  senator  who  asked  Ford 
about  the  role  he  played  In  stopping  the 
Patman  tovestigatlon,  and  his  queetlona  were 
Incisive. 

Ford  admitted  that  he  had  used  his  Influ- 
ence to  halt  the  toveetigatloB,  but  he  denied 
vigorously  that  be  had  aver  beco  asked  to  do 
80  by  the  White  House.  He  said  he  entered  the 
flght  at  the  request  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  Committee,  who  felt 
Patman  was  gotog  on  a  "fishing  expedition  " 
Their  concern  and  his.  he  said,  was  exclu- 
sively that  public  hearings  wouM  Jeopardize 
the  rights  of  the  burglars  arrastad  In  the 
Watergate  and  than  awaiting  trial.  Ptatd  In- 
sisted that  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Impending  election. 

Byrd  aummarlaed  Ford'a  teetlmony  on  the 
matter: 

•'Senator  Byrd:  But  as  I  vmderstand  you, 
any  efforts  that  you  may  have  contributed 
toward  the  stunng  or  Impeding  or  blocktog 
of  such  tovestigatlon  by  the  Patman  com- 
mittee were  not  bom  of  your  feeling,  or  at 
least  your  feellnga  aa  ei^Hvaaed  to  anyone, 
that  such  an  tovestigatlon  would  be  harmfiU 
to  the  President,  harmful  to  hla  chances  of 
reelection,  or  harmful  to  your  party? 

•T?'-  ^°"*-  Tli«  answer  is  no.  Senator 
Byrd." 

Over  on  the  House  aide,  where  the  House 
JudleUry  CommKtee  waa  charged  with  oon- 
flrmtog  the  vice  presidential  nomtoee  the 
only  committee  member  who  showed  any 
toterest  to  Ford's  efforts  to  halt  the  Patman 
Investigation  was  Bep.  EMaabeth  Hottaman. 
HoltBaaa'to  quesUonlng  waa  not  as  rtiarp  as 
Byrd's,  and  Ford  was  able  to  waflle  a  good 
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deal.  But  be  reiterated  that  ha  lud  Joined  in 
the  attempt  to  stop  the  toveatlgatlon  at  the 
request  at  the  Bq^UbUcan  mambaxs  of  tlie 
Patman  oommlttaa.  Akked  If  he  had  even 
bothered  to  laqodre  about  the  truth  at  Pat- 
man's  anagaMons  baCore  deeaandlng  that  ttia 
Investigation  be  Shot  down.  Ford  said.  "I  do 
not  remember  dlscasslng  tlMSS  aUagatlans 
with  anybody  on  the  White  House  staff  to 
1972." 

"GXaST  COULD  TALK  TO  BUC" 

Stoce  November  1973.  when  Senator  Byrd 
and  Rep.  Holtzman  accepted  Ford's  explana- 
tion of  his  role  to  the  Patman  affair,  many 
pieces  of  evMenee  have  been  made  pnbUc  by 
the  varUma  Watngate  trlbunala.  Fitted  to- 
gether, they  raise  dlsturt>lng  doobU  abont 
the  truth  of  the  swom  testimony  givan  by 
the  Vice  PresUlent-deslgnate,  now  Prealdent 
of  the  United  Statea. 

^mnng  the  tapcs  the  White  House  was 
forced  by  the  courts  to  release  la  one  of  a 
meeting  on  September  IS,  1973  between 
PKaUent  Klaon,  HJL  Halrtwnan.  and  John 
Dean,  la  wbkft  they  dtaenss  thalr  vartoos 
conttoabw  afforts  to  kaep  Watergate  imdar 
eontrot  and  out  of  the  newapi^wra.  Dean 
brought  up  the  Patman  hearings  and  de- 
scribed the  campaign  to  halt  them  uatU  after 
the  election. 

"Dean:  Ub,  Oerry  Ford  to  not  really  taking 
an  active  Interest  In  thta  mattsr,  that  ts  de- 
velaplag.  ao  Btaaa  can  go  ase  OaiTy  Ford  and 
try  to  tolaC  blm  and  explain  to  him  the  prob- 
lems he's  got." 

The  Prsaldent  broke  to  and  diaracteriaed 
Rep.  WlUlam  Wldnall.  the  ranktog  BepubU- 
can  on  the  Patman  committee  as  "a  very 
weak  man"  and  concluded: 

. .  tout  you  aee  WIdnaU— let* s  take  some- 
body—Oerry  could  talk  to  hbn.  Pot  tt  down 
fprobahly  aa  iaetraetlati  to  Haldeman  to 
write  It  down],  oh.  Oany  aboold  talk  to 
Wldnall  and.  uh,  Juat  brace  blm.  teU  him  I 
thouc^t  It  waa  lunlntalllglblel  atart  be- 
having. 

"Dean:  That  would  be  very  brtpful  to  get 
our  mtoority  side  at  least  together  on  the 
thtog. 

"President:  Oerry  has  really  got  to  lead  on 
this.  He's  got  to  be  really  be  (nntntemglblel ." 

The  conversation  then  totned  to  other 
subjects,  tocludtog  the  pemldoas  nature  of 
the  press  and  plans  for  retribution  by  the 
FBI,  the  FCC,  and  the  IRS  to  tbe  aecond 
Khum  Admlnlstratton  (canalng  John  Dean 
to  exoiaUB.  "THaf*  an  ezemng  pra^eetl"). 

Then  they  returned  to  the  prcMem  at  ae- 
tivattog  Oerald  Ford. 

"Dean:  I  think  Maury  [Stans]  can  talk  to 
Ford  If  that  wlU  do  any  good,  but  It  wont 
have  the  same  Impact,  of  course,  'cause  be'^B 
the  one  directly  tovolved. 

"President:  Ob,  I  think  IPiilMiman  ahonld 
talk  to  htm.  Bhrilehman  undaratanda  the  law 
and  the  reat.  and  should  say,  Kow,  Ood 
damn  It,  get  the  hell  over  wll^  this  . . .  he"* 
got  to  know  that  It  comes  from  the  top.' . . . 

"Haldeman:  Tes. 

"President:  That's  what  he's  got  to  know. 

"Dean:  Bight. 

"Preddent:  .  .  .  and  If  he  [unintelligible] 
and  we're  not  gotog  to — ^I  cant  talk  to  him 
myself— and  ttiat  he's  got  to  get  at  thla  and 
screw  this  thing  up  whUe  he  can.  right?" 

Dean  then  told  Nixon  that  Bep.  Oarry 
Brown  of  Michigan,  a  BepubUcan.  member 
of  the  Patman  committee,  had  taken  the  lead 
within  the  eommlttae  to  opposing  the  In- 
vestigation. Dean  ezplatoed  that  the  opposi- 
tion's position,  for  pnbuc  consumption,  was 
that  a  pubUc  hearing  would  Jeopardlae  the 
rights  of  the  four  buzglaa  eai^ilit  la  the 
Watergate.  He  reported  that  Bep.  Brown  had 
already  written  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  asking  him  to  rule  on  wbetber  the 
hearings  would  Indeed  Jeopardlae  the  rlghta 
of  the  defMidanta. 

"President:  Blg^t,  Just  teU  htan  that,  teO. 
tell.  teU  Birtlchman  to  get  Brown  to  and 
Ford  to  and  then  they  can  aU  work  oat 
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something.  But  they  ought  to  get  off  their 
aasss  and  push  It.  Mo  use  to  let  Patman 
have  a  free  ride  here." 

"or  VOKB  nr" 

Aa  was  bis  custom,  Haldeman  took  notes 
during  this  meeting  so  that  the  President's 
wishes  could  be  expeditiously  and  complettfy 
carried  out.  Haldemani  notea  are  a  model  of 
executive  tidtoess;  in  the  left  hand  column 
he  wrote  the  name  erf  the  person  to  whCMn  a 
particular  task  was  to  be  assigned  and  In 
the  correqwnding  right-hand  column  be  put 
a  brief  description  of  the  aaslgnment.  In 
Haldeman's  notes  from  the  September  16, 
1073  meetmg  opposite  "K"  for  Xhrllchman, 
he  wrote  the  following: 

"must  get  mtoority  together  raise  hell  re 
Jeopardizing  defendants. 

"P.  can't  talk  to  you — but  It  must  be  done. 

"Get  Oarry  Brown  and  Ford  to." 

During  the  next  two  weeks  Ford  took  the 
lead  in  the  aooceasfnl  effort  to  halt  the  Pat- 
man tovestigatlon.  Ford  called  a  series  of 
w.««ting«  o(  the  BepubUcan  members  of  the 
Patman  committee  and  by  hla  own  testimony 
"presided  at  the  meetings.?  Immediately 
lOtar  the  vote  Itad  been  taken  which  denied 
Fatmaa  subpoena  power  and  killed  the  to- 
resllgatlon,  aeveral  BepubUcan  aaembeia  of 
the  Fatman  >«— ™'**—  tcfld  lepmlera  that 
aU  19  BepubUcan  membera  had  received 
letters  from  Minority  Leader  Ford  "empha- 
glaixtg  the  Inportaaoe  of  t2te  vote." 

After  the  crucial  vote  ending  the  toveatl- 
gatlon, Patman  made  public  an  80-page  staff 
report  on  what  It  had  found  so  far.  This 
rsport  alleged  a  eonneetlon  between  the  men 
airested  la  the  Watergate  and  the  Commit- 
tee to  Be-eleet  the  President.  estabUabsd  by 
traelag  aoney  tluaagh  Mexican  lanndartngs 
and  Miami  lianka.  The  report  waa  accurate. 
The  next  day  ^ori  released  to  the  press  the 
text  of  a  teiegzwm  he  had  sent  to  ^teaker 
Oari  Albert  demanding  that  the  staff  of  the 
Wanking  Committee  he  fired.  He  called  the 
*tlM  worst  form  at  last-mtoute 

DBAKlS  mxa,  VOBB'S  STATSOK^T 

The  mountsto  of  documentation  later  buUt 
by  varloua  Watergate  tovestigatora  contalna 
other  evidenoe  tbat,  at  the  time  at  the  Pat- 
man hearlngB,  Ford— dasplts  his  denlala  un- 
der oath— was  ooUabocstlBg  with  the  White 
House  to  Its  pubUclty  oBoeta  to  fammllagft 
Watergate. 

On  September  12,  1972,  John  Dean  sent 
a  confidential  memo  to  H.  B.  wam^m^Ti  en. 
titled  "Counter  Acttona  (Watergate) ."  It  lists 
various  law  aults  under  consMeimtlon  or  al- 
rsady  filed,  each  aa  a  Ubd  salt  to  be  filed  by 
Maurice  Stana  and  a  alaader  suit  to  be 
brought  agalaat  Iswty  O^Brlea  by  the  Bepub- 
nwawf  Daaa  rspaatadly  emptaaalaed  the  puh- 
Uclty  value  at  the  suits,  mdlnatii^  that  they 
were  not  totended  as  serious  litigation. 

Tlie  penultimate  Item  In  the  memo  Is  en- 
titled "Oomplatot  to  Fair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Committee"  and  reads:  "A  oomplatot  to 
the  Fair  Campaign  Practlcaa  Committee  with 
raspoet  to  the  etati— nts  and  aettooe  at 
O'Brien,  et  ai,  and  their  mlsuss  at  the  courts 
to  haraaa  the  Be-electlon  Coaaoilttee  would 
provide  no  relief  to  thoae  tojured  but  could 
be  of  some  p<dltlcal  value.  Most  people  do  not 
know  what  tiila  Committee  does  and  would 
totetpret  the  action  aa  founded  upon  a  real 
grievance." 

Tliree  weeks  later,  on  October  8,  1972,  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Oommlttee  received 
a  letter,  the  text  of  which  had  already  been 
released  to  the  press,  making  formal  oom- 
platot against  the  Democrats.  The  letter  was 
signed  by  the  BepubUcan  leaders  of  Con- 
gress, Beps.  Ford  and  Arenda  and  Senators 
Scott  and  OrlOn.  The  lettsr  was  typed  on 
the  stationery  at  the  House  Minority  Leader 
OenOd  Ford. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  to  his  oonflrmatlon  hear- 
togs.  Ford  was  unequivocal  to  his  denials  that 
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Idm  to  try 


MM  White  Hooea  had 
to  stop  the  Patman 

To  asnatnr  Byrd:  "I  can  aay  eategorlcally. 
Senator  Byrd.  I  never  talhsd  with  the  Prssl- 
dSBt  about  It,  or  with  Ur.  Haldeman,  Mr. 
Ehrilchman  and  Ifr.  Dean.  I  know  emidiat- 
Ically  I  had  no  conTematlon  with  them  now. 
Almnst  daUy  during  my  pertod  aa  Republican 
leader  to  the  Bause.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Tlm- 
mocs  or  someone  to  the  LagMatlve  Llalaon 
Ofltee  of  the  White  House,  but  even  to  this 
case  I  do  not  recall  any  conversations  con- 
cerning this  particular  aMitter." 

To  B^.  Boltoaaa:  "I  do  not  remember  dis- 
cusstog  thoae  aUegatkma  (made  by  the  Pat- 
man tovestlgatton]  with  anybody  on  the 
White  House  staff  In  1972." 

Haldemaa'a  undullnlng  of  "must"  to  his 
September  1972  notes  todlcatea  hto  Imprea- 
slon  that  the  President  had  a  strong  wUh 
that  fUrd  be  brought  In.  It  Is  possible,  of 
ooufse,  that  thla  stiung  wish  was  esrrted  out 
through  a  chain  at  ooansand  eliminating  to 
someone  like  Maurtoe  Staaa.  who  wee  not 
tschnleally  a  uiBMt<et  of  the  White  House 
staff.  But  tram  the  asptemher  IB  tape  It  to 
elsar  that  HUna  waated  Ford  to  know  that 
his  mardttag  erdsra  were  helag  ISBUSd  by  the 
PrestdsBt  hlmaelf  ("He's  got  to  know  It « 
from  the  top") .  So  even  If  thi 
eventually  delivered  to  Ford  by  the  ahoeOtalBe 
boy  to  the  Bouas  baitierAep.  It  was,  by  Its 
nature,  and  prObaMy  by  Ita  prsssntatton.  a 
White  House  message.  Thla  makea  Ford'a  tee- 
tlmony at  his  oonflrmatlon  beaftngs  Some- 
what leoa  than  the  whole  truth." 
TAixora  wzra  mnums 

Ford's  claim  that  he  talked  with  BUl  TUn- 
mons  every  day  and  yet  never  diaeuased  Uie 
Patman  hearings  with  him  ia  astonish  1i^  to 
view  of  the  fact  that  Xbamons  was  ooe  of 
the  wltnesaes  Patman  planned  to  call,  and 
the  witness  list  Imd  been  made  pubUc 

Joha  Dean  testified  at  the  Houes  Impeach- 
ment Inquiry: 

"Tes ...  I  had  extended  conversations  with 
Mr.  Ttmmnrw  where  he  waa  working  on  get- 
ting votes  that  would  cut  the  (Patman] 
hearings  off.  His  name  was  on  the  witness 
list,  whldi  gave  hiaa  an  Inoeatlva  to  e««n 
have  a  graatar  laterast  to  the  probiem." 

So  TiBunons  was  working,  to  get  votes  to 
halt  the  tovestigatlon.  an  effort  Fonl  waa 
leading:  Ttounons  waa  agitated  about  the 
poaslbUltar  he  might  base  to  testify:  TUa- 
mons  and  Ford  talked  dally.  Tet.  according 
to  Ford'a  swom  testimony,  they  never  dia- 
euased the  Patman  hearings. 

F^ird  repeatedly  testUlsd  that  be  came  toto 
the  campaign  to  stop  the  hearing  at  the 
request  of  "BepubUcan  aiambsrs  oC  the 
Banking  Oommlttee."  If  thU  Is  so.  why  was  It 
neosssary  for  him  to  aend  aU  19  BepubUeaas 
on  the  oomailttee  a  Uttar  taUii«  them  tbat 
It  was  Important  that  they  vote  against  Pat- 
man? We  dont  know  the  eootenta  of  this  let- 
ter. But  oonld  It  rsaUy  "emphaslae  the  Im- 
portance of  the  vote"  to  BepubUeaas  (as  the 
recipients  themselves  ebaraotsrtaed  Its  eon- 
tents)  without  menttonttig  the  petentlal  Im- 
pact of  the  hearings  on  their  party  or  the 
forthcoming  presidential  ejection? 

The  telegram  Ford  eent  to  Bpsakar  Albert 
demanding  tbat  the  »*«'"'*g  Oommlttee 
ataff  be  fired  sssmed  exoasMve.  trrm  at  the 
time.  The  predictable  result  was  «bf  t  Ford^ 
chaigea  upstaged  to  the  prses  the  stw<y  of  the 
mhstanre  at  the  etaff  report.  Why  should  the 
staff  be  fired  when  they  were  only  foUowlag 
Chairman  Batman^  ordera  to  ralaasing  the 
rsport?  Did  Fotd  attempt  to  find  out  whether 
there  wae  any  truth  to  the  reportt  ssilewe 
allegattana  that  the  Watergate  burglars  wsre 
paid  large  sums  of  money  from  the  CHEU* 
Ueasmy  before  he  branded  the  report  a 
"smear  tactic?" 

THX  ANSWnu  ASX  AVAUOBLS 

Perhaps  aU  these  questiona  oould  be  an- 
swered. Mo  tapes  of  White  House  meetings  to 
the  rematoder  of  September  1972  or  to  Octo- 


hZ^^Jf  jB«l^pontoa«>u«ly.  on  hi.  own. 
»t  naeUy  tiM  Um*  tbo  Pnatdant  wantwL 

2?^^  wortd  har*  bMn  commented  upon 
'""'**''*  j?  *^  White  HOuM. 
Tltennriil— III  mzon  tepn  »»  now  In  the 
custody  Of  PhlMp  Bochen.  President  Ftords 

aov^^Whtta  Boom  legal  MtTUor.  WhMi  Ftord 

toK?^  ?'***•  ^  **■»  <»«s>»«l  «»•  tepee 
tobo  the  foRMr  FreeMent's  penonal  ra^ 
errand  «<aaM  haw  ehlppod  them  off  to  Sim 
q«a«i<>  iMBtediately  had  not  the  Special 

?  ^1^*'*  ^***»  HoiM^  Coocna  has 

"JPWfwJre*  «he  Amvlcan  people,  ftomer 
^rwaaMi^MD  haa  lllad  a  suit  challeoalng 

oontou-a  to  hold  the  tepee  under  a  co^ 
wiMr  u  lOMoaas. 
At  *^*^M^ce  In  the  House  laet  October 
«M   Wnmate  -subcommittoe   whti* 

»"P»aon  oc  Mlzon  In  an  historic  sppear- 
M«-tlte  flnt  such  presldentau  app^Lhrnoe 
MM*  a  eoncrasiloiial  committee  since  Liu- 
g!^>^.*—  toW-the  problem  of  the  un. 
m-Z^I.-'.-y.  P;?*^  *>»•  only  flaw  in 
IlJ!r  ,*^!!?^??**y  Unoolnesque  perform- 
MOJ.  in  «M»etal.  Fbrd  projected  thTroS- 

^^-222!*!!?''^    '^^^    Washington 

^^^rt£d'^^»2.2! 
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fcWBtte  ftOl  of  l»7a.  which  am  now  in  the 
POjSMitoi  oc  PhiUp  Buohen.  u  he  was  telling 
tte  toatt  under  oath  during  hte  contaDa. 
tt«heartngB.  it  certainly  would  be  In  WatH'B 
biterest  to  have  the  topes  rvleased.  In  case 

^Ht^J^I*^  **"  *™*»»-  "  *ould  seem 
prudent  to  find  a  custodian  who  is  a  lees  in- 

rSfl,?!^  *^  ^'■'*'"  "**°<'  •«<>  em- 
ployee Phil^  Btichen. 


October  21,  1975 


AID  FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 


-  I****   been   raised   that 

y*  Ptt^pn  and  the  simul- 

^^  *yptePt  was  to  Insure  that 

iSMOKdiaip  between  younrtf  and 

iuwiito^Sr^SiJ.^!!^  ""*  ^  *«"*«•  ^ 

""''■••  »*>i"  ■osplcfcm  once  and  for  all 

issjs^rasHrrSSi^'f^Sj 

'  iijMiAinjL^^^'         ^'^  recordings  of  con- 
|«woos  between   yourself   and   Richaid 

«if  ^.^'  Bo>*™»»ns  impudent  ques- 
yon  received  mors  attention   than  Pwd's 


i.^~~ —  -— »■ — -— «  an  opinion  of  the 
rSKi2S2!?*-rJ5***  '  •o««ht-acoordlng 
1  LS5i.y?^  qwMna  and,  I  might  ad^ 
1  kml  inl!!f  ^m^  precedent,  belong  to  Free- 
I  tot  »«»•  llM-topes  are  in  our  con- 
1 1-L:  '  'Jr^:  *""—  *^>^  belong   to  Mr 

s  2i?^'^1^5!^  I-M  for  the  beiieflt^tte 
^^  ^ST^!Si"liJ^.  I  think  that's  the 
--_- .P»o»  fog  them  to  be  kept." 

*         iSl!2?!!l!IS;  **t!L^*»P"  »«ong  to 
♦^  _2?^^**'  Ifnored  the  fact  that 

1*1  deelsrtag  that  the  tapes  betonTtotte 
a«  an  ou  --^  *^  Amarloan  people.  POrd. 
r  _  ^^  congrseslMial  noae-oounter,  must 

S  UhSST"      **"  "*"  *°"^'*  •^y  p^ 

ft  nZSi^^^J^  *^  T»o»-presidential  con- 
^T^^jj?  ?*"'''''•»  <*  Itorember  I»78,  when 

h4  lSnL''S!S?^  *°*  '•»»«»««y  that 
m  htSTV:^  y**^  to  any  way  with  the 
^^  """^  «2J?«  »»to  offorte  to  squash 

•a »  --  -  -■  -^  T^  ^wearanoe  <n  perjurr 
•*♦  »  by  wliMi  o<  ttaa  White  House  t^>es 


TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  -Texas  (Mr.  Stqimah)  is  rec- 
ognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral months  I  have  been  trying  to  assist  a 
Vfeteran  In  my  district  who  suffers  from 
a  iM-percent  service-connected  disabil- 
ity due  to  carcinoma  of  the  mouth  and 
organic  aphonia,  and  today  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  greatly 
assist  him  In  living  a  more  normal  life 

In  April  1969,  Mr.  Brandau  Hughes' 
tongue  was  amputated  and  the  whole 
JZIf  i^  °i  Ws  face.  Including  lower 
Meth.  lips  and  neck  glands,  was  removed 
His  lower  right  rib  was  used  to  make  a 
Mnblance  of  a  face.  Since  that  time  Mr 
Hughes  and  his  wife  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  Veterans'  Administration  numth- 
ly  compensation  and  a  special  monthly 
compensation  for  having  two  servlce- 
ecmnected  disabilities  and  a  special  com- 
praaatlon  for  organic  loss  of  speech 
tnTS^*"'  ?^;  ^^^  has  been  unable 
iL^?^*P?:*®  *°  ^^  °»e  veterans'  pro- 
gram which  would  help  make  hJs  life 
more  normal— VA  assistance  In  helping 
to  ^uchase  an  automobile.  Mr.  Hughes' 
condition  precludes  him  from  travSing 
ror  even  a  few  hours  without  having 
nmntag  water  and  electricity  to  sterilize 

TOe  Hughes  have  managed  to  purchase 

Sf-^J^^v''?**^^  **»«y  *^^e  equipped  for 
Ws  travel  but  It  is  In  need  oTieSirand 

™~K?*^  "^*  "^^  "»ey  ^^  need  to 
purchase  a  new  one. 

Under  current  law,  li«r.  Hughes  does 
not  at  the  disability  ^ulwm^to  il^ 

^(^^  from  tSTiSrSrSe  piJ. 

chase  of  his  van  ih^  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  would  expand  the  classes  of 
taJuriM  for  which  disabled  veter^and 
members  <rf  the  Armed  PtorceTmay  re- 
ceive automobiles  and  adaptive  equlp- 
SfiL^l**~^**'»  **»e  VA  Adml^tra- 
STh!^  the  authority  to  make  detennl- 
^OTsjinder    regulations    which    he 

I  believe  this  legislation  Is  timely  in 
CongrMs-oonsIderation  of  the  conttou- 
aUoo  ctf  obtain  veterans'  benefits,  and  I 
hope  Oiat  the  committee  will  beeln  artivn 
consideration  of  this  SlSatl^ 


which  was  supposed  to  begin  today  i  ar- 
ranged my  other  Committee  work  to  be 
avaOaWe  for  the  subcommittee's  martam 
MMlon  tomorrow  and  during  the  restof 
this  we*.  I  was  informed  only  this  morn- 
ing that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee  had  canceled  aU  of  this  week's  mark- 
MP  sessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  It  clear  that 
I  am  very  concerned  that  the  U.S  Con- 
gress make  an  effective  response  to  the 
escalating  handgun  violence  which  is  af- 
i^*^il55  ^  society.  Numerous  Members 
m  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  deal  with  this  dif- 
ficult and  growing  problem.  The  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  his  recommendations 
on  this  Important  subject  to  the  Con- 
gress In  his  crime  message.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  heard  from  more  than  a  hun- 
dred  witnesses,   representing   the   fun 
spectrom  of  opinions  around  the  coun- 
try. Ttie  American  people  as  well  as  the 
relevant  agencies  of  government,  have 
Srtven  their  views  on  this  vital  Issue  to 
the  subcwnmlttee.  It  \&  time  for  us  to 
undertoke  a  markup  and  report  of  leg- 
islation   providing    handgun    contrrtl 
which  reflects  a  consensus  on  the  appro- 
priate legislative  remedy  to  this  problem 
^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  again  to  urge 
the  chahman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
schedule  and  hold  a  markup  on  the  many 
fine  proposals  before  us  later  this  week— 
or  bestanlng  next  Monday.  I  pledge  my 
pest  efforts  to  remain  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  to  work  with  him  as  weU  as  with 
the  d^tincuished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  (Mr.  RoDmo)  toward  the  goal 
<tf  Mnglng  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
cdTective  handgun  control  legislatitm  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 


THE   PROBLEMS   OP  SMALL   BUSI- 
SgScS?^   ^^   REGULATORY 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  HANDGUN  BILL 
,         MARKUP 

l^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hbu^  the  g«iUe^ 
S^,2*?*  lUtaote  (Mr.  Mccio?T)  W- 
ognlzed  tot  10  minutes 

fJ^Ji?^^"^  ^-  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  this  afternoon  to  express  my  dls- 
•PPjntonent  that  the  House  Subcom- 
mlt^  on  Crime,  on  which  I  serve,  has 

S^£*JL«,*K  '^^'^^  markup  session 
on  Federal  handgun  control  legislation 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  Is 
recognised  for  6  minutes 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  smaU 
business,  and  its  management,  labor  and 
investors,  are  the  backbone  of  our  society 
and  our  way  of  life.  SmaU  oil  compa- 
*  are  businesses  which  are  essential 
to  providing  our  industry  and  citizenry 
^th  power,  lubrication  and  other  petro- 
chemicals. 

The  president  of  one  small  oil  com- 
pany In  California  reoenUy  published  an 
annual  report  to  tiie  stockholders  of  his 

^fSf^  S?!  *"*=»"<»«»  «»ome  pertinent 
remarks  which  should  be  known  to  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation. 
^JLS^X^^  °'  "**  "^Port  relates  to  tiie 
«i;«*  ^  *  "y^**  °'  government  reg- 
ulations have  upon  a  smaU  oil  company. 
His  report  has  application  to  aU  smaU 
business  in  our  country.  I  quote,  in  part: 
J^.K^^.^  "^  entltlemente  is  only 
2^  Ji  i?!S*^  *^  °«^  ■•'*>™  to  the  CJom- 
Pjny)  of  the  s^rlad  of  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  FMeral  bsrgy  Administration 
SJ  J'^*'^??  *"  Tlrtuany  complete  con- 
SL^«^»^  °"  todust^^nder  the 
■mwgency  Fstooieum  Allocation  Act  of  1978. 
This  law  enacted  under  the  stress  of  imml- 

^,.!f°C^  °'  "~**  °"  "»*  petroleum 
producte  had  as  ito  purpose  the  minimising 
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of  adverse  Impacte  of  such  shcvteges  on  the 
American  people  and  the  domestic  economy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ths  IVA  dkt  an  ad- 
mirable Job  of  setting  up  workable  rsgul^ 
turns  in  a  short  time  under  great  pressure. 
However,  the  troubles  began  when  the  Im- 
.  mediate  shortage  ended.  Then,  nSA  found 
Itself  Involved  In  correcting  the  effecta  of 
Its  emergency  allocation  provisions  which 
were  inhibiting  the  return  to  a  free  market. 
For  example,  FEIA  inherited  from  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  the  price  freeze  on  so- 
called  "old  oil"  (crude  oU  produced  con- 
tinuously since  before  1972  and  not  other- 
wise exempt  from  price  controls) .  This  price 
freeze  created  unbearable  hardships  for  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  oil  refining  Industry 
when  price  competition  became  a  factor 
after  the  shortages  subsided.  To  ocxrect  these 
hardships,  the  FGA  Initiated  Its  Entitlements 
Program. 

However,  the  new  program  created  prob- 
lems for  almost  half  of  the  small  refiners 
of  the  United  States.  More  than  forty  small 
refiners  applied  for  exception  relief  and  to 
date  about  half  of  these  have  received  at 
least  partial  relief.  Also,  non-refiners  have 
sought  relief.  In  mie  case,  a  Northeast 
terminal  operator  received  a  grant  (excep- 
tion) from  the  FEA  of  over  $16,000,000  in 
the  form  of  entitlements  to  sell.  As  a  result, 
a  spokesman  for  a  trade  association  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  its  competitors  testi- 
fied in  a  July  FEA  hearing  that  they  were 
placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  by  the 
terminal  operator  who  was  subsidized 
through  the  Entitlements  Program. 

Presently,  there  is  a  veritable  flood  of  pro- 
posals for  rule  'changes  from  the  PEA  in- 
tended to  correct  regulations  made  tu  allo- 
cate crude  oil  and  products  during  a  short- 
age which  no  longer  exlste  or  to  correct 
previously  made  adjustments  to  those  reg- 
ulations. Thus  far,  in  calendar  year  1975, 
FEA  has  solicited  commente  on  fifty-three 
proposed  rule  changes  affecting  one  oil  com- 
pany. By  comparison,  in  the  whole  year 
of  1972,  there  were  solicitations  for  com- 
ments Ml  six  such  Itmes  from  the  varioiis 
government  agencies  Involved  at  that  time. 
(The  foregoing  remarks  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  opinion  that  the  country  is  not 
faced  with  a  serious  energy  crisis  because 
It  most  certainly  is.  However,  at  the  moment, 
the  energy  crisis  Is  not  manifesting  Itself 
in  the  form  of  product  shortages.) 

Two  questions  arise  from  consideration  of 
the  above — first,  a  philosophical  one,  "Can 
more  government  controls  be  the  answer  to 
too  much  government  involvement  in  busi- 
ness?"; second,  "How  can  a  small  company 
cope?"  On  the  second  question,  we  estimate 
approximately  one  half  of  the  executive  time 
and  effort  of  one  small  company  Is  spent  on 
studying,  analyzing,  interpreting,  comment- 
ing on  changes  to.  and  complying  with  vsgn- 
lattons.  We  solicit  an  expression  from  our 
shareholders  on  ways  to  augment  liansge- 
ment's  efforte  in  dealing  with  the  govern- 
ment. Perhaps,  more  speclQcally,  would  you 
as  shareholders  be  willing  to  assist  us  in  oiur 
dealings  with  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress?  Recognize  that  a  company's  share- 
holders are  the  only  franchlsed  constltuente 
that  can  really  speak  in  Its  behalf. 

At  present,  we  are  no  match  for  organised 
consumer,  environmental  and  labor  umon 
lobbying  groups  who  seem  guided  by  a  phi- 
losophy that  says  there  Is  something  anti- 
social about  saving  and  investing,  which  la 
essential  to  creatmg  the  capital  needed  by 
any  growing  oil  company  such  ss  ours.  Also 
Cslifomla  regulations  are  draining  away 
what  seems  an  Inordinate  amount  of  execu- 
tive and  management  time  and  effort.  Aimrtng 
these  are  the  new  State  Xneigy  BeeouKse 
Conservation  and  Development  Omnmtaskm 
(ite  own  version  of  the  FEA)  and  the  Coastal 
Zona  Commission.  On  the  last  item,  it  took 
us  fourteen  months  to  get  approval  fbr  the 


construction  of  two  tanks  at  tha  Marina  Tar- 
mlnal  on  land  we  had  leased  for  more  than 
twenty  years  adjacent  to  our  existing  tanks. 

Every  consumer,  every  citizen  should 
imderstand  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness vrtUch  are  caused  by  the  regxilatory 
agencies  This  is  only  one  example.  Un- 
fortunately, only  a  few  managers  of  busi- 
ness tak^  the  time  to  try  to  tell  the  in- 
vestor and  consumer  the  facts. 


A  NATIONAL  ENERGY  AND  EN- 
VIRONMENT RESEARCH  CORPO- 
RATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  DowMxy)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  is  quickly  approaching 
where  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  must 
realize  that  the  days  of  inexpensive  and 
abundant  fossil  fuels  are  long  gone. 
Apart  from  the  actual  shortages  we  have 
experienced  in  these  fuels,  dramatic  In- 
creases in  their  price  have  hit  the  con- 
sumer both  direcUy  and  indirectly  in  the 
form  of  price  increases  in  the  goods  and 
services  of  nearly  every  industry  which 
uses  fuel.  It  Is  this  situation  that  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  energy  in- 
dependence must  be  one  of  the  country's 
first  goals. 

A  major  contributing  factor  to  the  sit- 
uation we  find  ourselves  in  is  the  tech- 
nological lag  that  has  left  this  country 
dependent  on  increasingly  scarce  re- 
sources such  as  fossil  fuels.  Similarly,  this 
same  lag,  in  the  face  of  increased  ea- 
vironmental  concerns,  has  forced  indus- 
try to  Install  relatively  primitive  and 
generally  more  expensive  pollution  con- 
trol devices  thereby  exacerbating  our 
present  problems  with  inflation. 

Increased  research  and  development 
in  both  the  energy  and  environment  fields 
has  been  much  discussed  as  a  solution  to 
these  problems  and  some  steps  have  been 
taken  byVboth  Government  and  industry 
In  these  terms.  However,  little  has  been 
done  to  estatdish  the  kind  of  priorities 
that  are  needed.  Much  of  the  research 
necessary  for  new  energy  and  aivlron- 
mental  technologies  requires  high-risk 
Investinent  with  zk>  guarantee  of  im- 
mediate success. 

Private  capital  for  such  Investments 
Is  dlfllcult  to  obtain  cmd  many  of  the 
larger  corporations  capable  of  this  kind 
of  endeavor  have  found  It  financially  un- 
attractive. Moreover,  this  kind  of  re- 
search cemnot  realistically  be  budgeted 
through  annual  appropriations  where  It 
will  be  forced  to  compete  with  other 
short-term  concerns. 

In  order  to  resolve  these  in'oblems  on 
June  12  I  hitroduced  a  bill,  HJt.  7841. 
which  would  create  a  corporation  as  an 
instrumentality  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  make  investments  and  guarantee  loans 
In  order  to  fund  research  geared  toward 
further  developing  energy  soim^es  and 
solving  the  problems  of  waste  «iispoi^^ 
pollution,  and  resouroe  conservation. 

In  September,  shortly  after  the  Presi- 
dent's Domestic  CoimcU  fbst  pivpoMd 
the  Energy  Independence  Autbority  I 
sent  a  "Dear  Ocdleactie''  letter  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  requesting  comments  on 


my  similar  proposaL  These  comments 
proved  most  helpful  in  determining  both 
the  strengths  and  weakneases  of  this  bill, 
and  I  am  today  introducing  an  amended 
version  of  this  U^slatlon. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed  by 
my  colleagues  that  the  $100  billion  in- 
strumentality proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration would  provide  unwarraated 
benefits  for  large  corporations  and  would 
be  too  far  removed  from  the  oversight 
functions  of  the  legislative  branch.  Af- 
ter having  examined  the  President's 
proposal  I  agree  with  these  concerns. 
In  light  of  this  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  summarize  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  as  I  believe  that  it  pro- 
vides the  right  kind  of  assistance,  in  the 
right  amounts  at  the  right  time. 

The  Corporation  created  under  my 
legislation  would,  first  of  aU.  seek  to 
maximize  the  diversification  of  assist- 
ance and  enhance  competition  in  indus- 
try by  providing  assistance  to  those  In- 
divldusJs  and  organizations  with  im- 
paired access  to  capital  markets.  More- 
over, under  the  act  no  assistance  in  the 
form  of  a  loan  or  guaranty  could  be 
granted  unless  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  satisfied  that  such  assistance  would 
not  limit  competition  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. Similarly,  the  bill  specifically  states 
that  the  Corporation  will  give  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  small-  and  medium- 
sized  concerns  which  can  provide  addi- 
tional competition  in  the  energy  and 
environmental  fields. 

I  believe  that  it  is  significant  to  note, 
here,  that  tlie  administration  appears  to 
be  barking  up  the  wrong  tree  with  Its 
proposal.  The  Energy  Independence  Au- 
thority would  not  fund  projects  which 
"Involve  technology  which  Is  In  the  re- 
search and  development  phase,"  or  proj- 
ects where  "the  applicant  does  not 
display  satisfactory  levels  of  efOclency, 
management  capacity,  or  similar  factors 
which  are  customarily  considered  by 
private  sources  of  financing."  Cleariy, 
what  the  administration  has  Intended  is 
to  fimd  large-scale  projects  that  could 
only  be  undertaken  by  large  energy  cor- 
porations— projects  that  may,  or  may  not 
lead  to  the  kind  of  energy  technologies 
this  country  needs. 

This  is  especially  important  in  light 
of  the  recent  finding  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  that  there 
is  reason  for  concern  that  the  small 
pioneer  in  solar  energy  research  may  be 
shouldered  aside  by  present  ERDA  poli- 
cies. According  to  the  committee's  report 
many  small  businessmen  feel  that  up  to 
now  Federal  policy  has  virtually  ignored 
the  contribution  of  small  business  spe- 
cifically in  the  field  of  solar  energy  re- 
search and  devdc^ment.  Under  the  type 
of  institution  I  propose,  the  small 
businessman  would  receive  s^iflcant 
benefits.  . 

StmOariy.  the  bill  I  have  Introduced 
would  provide  for  a  truly  significant  role 
in  the  creation  and  review  of  energy  and 
environmental  policy  for  the  legls3atiye 
branch.  Tlie  bin  would  require  the  Cor- 
poration's Bdard  of  Directors  to  establish 
locm  and  guaranty  categories  wltlUn 
which  applications  for  aaristance  win  be 
considered.  Categories  wHl  be  derelc^ted 
after  public  hearings  and  wltli  the  advice 
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of  a  Setaoee  Adrlsoty  Panel  broadly  icp- 
reaentaltrB  of  tba  adenee.  engineering, 
and  nfiiMiininr  «w»»w«^ff%tttpg 

TheM  cateiottai  wookl  be  xmbUshed 
in  ttie  federal  Regtater  and  trannnitted 
to  COogreH.  Elttier  Anne  of  Omgrees 
could  dlsapproire  any  of  the  categorieB. 
In  addition,  either  Hoose  of  Congress 
could  cut  off  funding  in  any  previously 
pubUahed  and  apivoved  category  and 
may  by  ooneurrent  resolution  suggest  to 
ttie  Onporatlmi  other  possible  categories 
which  it  deems  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  ttwbiU. 

Here   again   the   administration   has 
failed  to  proTide  what  is  truly  needed. 
Tba  Energy  IndQxndence  Authority  is 
vecUloally  geared  toward  the  large-scale 
dcv^domiflnt   ot   current    te^oiologles. 
with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  nuclear  en- 
ergy. TUs  approach  is  questionable  in- 
deed, for  not  only  is  it  llmiUng  in  sc<q>e, 
bat  the  ooncQit  of  creating  a  corporation 
for  a  10-year  period  is  self-defeating 
Ilia  bill  Z  am  reintroducing  is  much 
more  JlwdMe.  It  would  provide  the  ad- 
mlnlstratian.  the  public,  and  the  Con- 
gress with  meaningful  Input  into  the 
^wttom  of  tvoOtt  for  technology  devel- 
opment Vtirttiermore.  the  corporation 
eonld  eaaOy  be  used  In  the  future  to  fund 
otbar  rBMarch  and  development  needs 
whldi  are  deemed  to  be  of  critical  na- 
tfcmal  coaeeni. 

Moreover,  my  pnHMMal  would  place  a 
significantly  smaller  burden  upon  the 


UJS.  Trmmay  tbaa  the  proposal  naade 
by  the  administration.  Tlie  Corporation 
would  be  lasoed  (miy  $1  billion  In  capital 
stodc  and  would,  where  possible,  limit 
its  actMtles  to  loan  guaranties.  GHml- 
larly,  etther  House  of  Congress  could 
dtHpprofve  the  issuance  of  corporate  ob- 
Hgatloos  exceeding  |2S0  million,  any 
goaranty  or  loan  exceeding  $9  million, 
andttie  purchase  of  obligations  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Iteasuiy.  Moreover,  the 
tfP  profldea  for  the  public  use  of  any 
taiveotlan  devdtvied  with  Federal  assist- 
^nce  upon  the  payment  of  a  royalty  a 
Wttop  of  which  may  accrue  to  the 
Ooipuratlan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  creation  by  Congress 
3f  flnanrfal  Institutions  for  investment 
wrposes  vital  to  national  welfare  is  a 
taie-boDored  means  which  cleaiiy  fits 
mr  prBMDt  technology  needs.  I  believe 
bat  tfak  kind  of  aetton  is  a  vital  step 
nvaxd  providing  new  sources  of  oiergy 
md  I  fed  that  ttie  program  I  have  out- 
Ined  for  you  today  provides  a  more  rea- 
lonable.  and  more  wdl-thought-out 
wurae  than  ttiat  of  the  administration. 


THE  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  ACT 
HJR.  3249 

Tbe  SPSAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
irevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
from  Wlsoonsln  (Mr.  KAsmnom) 
TvinngniMd  tar  ft  minutes. 
Mr.  KASTBMMIBUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
n  the  psepstng  lasues  that  the  94th  Con- 
mnit  eontront  is  the  restoration  of 
1  uhlic  conlVteBce  hi  Oovemment.  A  Har- 
1  to  poO  rating  of  the  C<mgress  last  July 
1  bowed  that  only  18  percent  of  those 
<  uestkmed  bdieved  that  the  Congress 
\  ras  InqMaf  coofldence  in  Oovnnment 
^  fbBe  n  percent  hdd  the  o^ioslte  view. 


Ottier  pons  indicate  that  the  public 
agrees  with  statonents  that  too  many 
pcdltical  leaders  are  "Just  out  for  their 
own  persmial  financial  gain."  if  these 
pons  are  an  acciu«te  reflectimi  of  the 
public's  disenchantment  with  Oovem- 
m«it  and  their  elected  leaders,  then  we 
clearly  are  loshig  the  faith  of  those  who 
once  had  faith  in  us. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  by 
which  the  Congress  can  begin  to  act  af- 
flrmatively  toward  restoring  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  In  those  to 
whom  they  have  given  high  positions  of 
public  trust  Is  through  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation requiring  extensive  financial  dis- 
closure by  Government  officials.  The  need 
for  financial  disclosure  Is  more  obvious 
today  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  fi- 
nancial disclosure  provides  the  best  as- 
surance to  citizens  that  their  Government 
leaders  are  not  using  their  oflQces  for  pri- 
vate gain.  For  more  than  a  dozen  years. 
I  have  volimtarlly  disclosed  my  financial 
interests  so  as  to  allow  those  who  elected 
me  to  have  these  facts  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  determine  whether 
or  not  I  am  engaging  in  any  possible  con- 
flicts of  interest.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
more  and  more  Members  of  Congress  are, 
each  year,  making  similar  disclosures 

This  year,  Representative  Aiak  Stkh,- 
MAH  and  I  have  introduced  HJl.  3249 
the  Financial  Disclosure  Act.  which  has 
received  bipartisan  cosponsorship  from 
153  of  our  coUeagues  in  the  House.  This 
measure  requires  the  filing  of  a  finan- 
cial disclosure  report  by  every  candidate 
for  nomination  for  or  election  to  Federal 
office,  and  the  filing  of  an  annual  finan- 
cial disclosure  statement  by  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  each  officer  or  employee, 
including  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, of  the  executive  branch.  Judicial 
branch,   or  legislative  branch   who   is 
ctHnpensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $25.- 
000  per  annum,  or  who  occupies  grade 
GS-18  or  hii^er,  or  who  is  compensated 
in  an  amoimt  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the 
pay  grade  0-«  of  the  uniformed  service. 
This  annual  statement,  which  also  In- 
chides  the  financial  interest  of  a  spouse 
and  dependents,  must  list  each  Item  of 
Income  or  gift  exceedhig  $100;  the  Iden- 
tity of  each  asset  «Mch  has  a  value  in 
excess  of  $1,000;   the  amount  of  each 
liability  to  excess  of  $1,000;  any  trans- 
action in  securities  of  any  business  if 
the  aggregate  amount  exceeds  $1,000;  all 
transactions  In  commodities  if  the  ag- 
gregate amount  exceeds  $1,000;  and  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  real  property  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

These  financial  disclosure  statements 
will  be  filed  each  year  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  shall  be  available 
for  inspection  by  members  of  the  public 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  list  of  the  cosponsors 
of  H.R.  3249  follows: 

LiBT    OF    COSPONSOBS 
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Ouam:  Won  Pat. 

HawmU:  Matstmaga. 

nunote:  Anderson,  Flndley.  HaU,  Madlgan 
Metoatfe.  MUnra.  Rallsback,  Rumo.  BtooS: 
^todlana:    Kvans.   Plthlan,   Hlllls.   Jacobs, 

Iowa:  B«deU,  Blouln.  Harkln. 
Kansas:  Keys,  Winn. 
Kentucky:  Hubbard,  MazzoU. 
Maine:  Cohen,  Emery. 

Michigan:  Blanc'hard.  Brodhead.  Carr 
Conyers  Kach,  Ford,  Nedzl,  Biegle,  Traxler' 
Vander  Jagt.  Vander  Veen. 

Minnesota:  Fraser,  Nolan,  Oberstar   Oule 

Misslssli^l:  Cochran. 

Missouri:  Boiling. 

Montana:  Baucus. 

Nebraska :  ThMie. 

New  Hampshire:  D'Amours. 

New   Jerwy:    Fenwlck,    Rorio.    Porsythe 
Helstoskl,  Hughee.  Magulre,  Meyner,  Rlnaldo 

»2inT  «'^L  ^*^«"  A«»d»»>bo.  Ambro. 
BadlUo,  Bingham,  Downey,  Pish,  oilman, 
Haatlngs,  Horton,  Koch,  LaPalce,  Lent,  Mc- 
Hugh,  MltcheU,  Ottinger,  Patttaon,  Peyser 
Bangel,  Richmond,  Roaenthal,  Scheuer' 
Solarz,  Walah,  Wolff,  Zeferettl. 

North  Carolina:  Neal,  Preyer. 

Ohio:    Aahley,    Gradlson,    Mosher,    Mottl 
SelberUng,  Whalen. 

Oklahoma:  English. 

Oregon:  AuOoln,  Weaver. 

Pennsylvania:    Blester,   Edgar,   Eshleman 
Helms,  Nix,  Vlgorlto,  Tatron. 

Rhode  Island:  Beard. 

South  Carolina:  Jenrette. 

South  Dakota:  Praasler. 

Tennessee:  Duncan,  Lloyd. 

Texas:  Steelman,  Wllaon. 

Vermont:   Jeffords. 

VlrglnU:  Harris,  Whltehurst. 

V^ashlngton:  Bonker,  McCormack.  Meeds. 
Prltchard. 

West  Virginia :  Hechler. 

Wisconsin:  Baldus,  ComeU,  Kastenmeler, 
Reuss,  Stelger. 


LOOKING  BACKWARD  FOR 
SOLUTIONS 


Arizona:  UdalL 

Arkansas:  Hammerschmldt. 

California:    Anderson,   BeU,   Brown,   Bur- 
gener,  Burke,  Burton,  j.,  Biuton,  p.,  Corman 
Edwards,  Hannaford,  Hawkins.  Krebe    Mc- 
Olosksy,   MUler,    Mlneta,    Patterson,    SUrk 
Talcott,  Waxman. 

C<ricrado:  Schroed»r,  Wlrth. 

Connecticut:  Dodd,Moffett. 

PloHda:  Bennett.  Fascell,  Puqua,  Lehman, 
Rogers, 


The  SPEAKER  pro  t^npore.  Under  a 
previous  w^ler  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  two  congres- 
sional resolutions  that  I  hope  this  Con- 
gress will  seriously  consider.  These  two 
resolutions  have  many  aspects  in  com- 
mon, although  the  subject  matter  ad- 
dressed by  each  is  quite  different.  The 
first  of  these  resolutions  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  in- 
creased Federal  efforts  to  prove  the  com- 
mercial viability  of  lighter  than  air  air- 
craft. The  second  of  these  resolutions 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  increased  Federal  efforts  to 
prove  the  commercial  viability  of  sailing 
ships. 

Lighter  than  air  aircraft,  which  are 
also  known  as  zeppellns,  blimps,  and  air- 
ships; and  sailing  ships,  which  can  in- 
clude a  variety  of  wind-powered  sailing 
vessels,  have  in  common  a  proven  tech- 
nological feasibility,  a  significant  savings 
in  energy  consiunption.  and  perhaps  most 
significantly,  they  share  the  scorn  and 
prejudice  of  their  modem  counterparts 
against  their  slower  speed  and  more  hum- 
ble appearance.  In  fact,  the  mere  thought 
of  looking  to  the  past  to  meet  the  needs 
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of  the  future  is  offensive  to  many  people. 
I  do  not  share  this  prejudice,  and.  if 
anything.  I  believe  we  ahoold  be  reintro- 
ducing many  more  of  the  technologies 
of  the  past. 

Examples  of  old  technologies  which 
have  been  dusted  off  for  modem  use  are 
the  electric  ear,  scdar  energy  heaters, 
wind  generators,  bicycles,  backyard  gar- 
dens, an4  manure  as  fertilizer.  Perhaps 
the  slogan  for  nes;t  year's  Democratic 
and  BePlibUean  Party  oandidatea  should 
be  'It  la  Time. lb  Take  a  Giant  Step 
BaokwanL"  I  say  this  only  semi-face- 
tiously  because,  in  truth,  w^  do  need  to 
get  this  countiy  moving  backward  to- 
ward values  and  technologies  which  have 
unwlsdy  been  abandoned.  Only  by 
changing  our  current  lifestyles,  which 
have  evolved  to  a  I«vel  of  organization 
that  requires  more  energy  than  can  be 
reasonably  provided,  can  we  expect  to 
maintain  a  stable,  balanced  society. 

WtaHe  there  are  many  reasons  to  wel- 
come the  return  ot  zeppellns  and  sailing 
shlpa  for  business  and  commerce,  it  is 
unreidlsttc  to  expect  commercial  appli- 
cation without  the  demonstration  of 
commercial  viability.  The  basis  for  each 
of  these  resolutions  is  that  enough  evi- 
dence exists  today  to  Justify  a  Federal 
effort  to  research,  develop,  and  demon- 
strate these  technologies.  For  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  current  work 
on  wind-powered  ^ips,  and  llghter- 
than-air  aircraft.  I  wish  to  place  some 
of  this  information  in  the  Record. 

Lighter-than-air  aircraft  have  been  a 
subject  of  renewed  Federal  Interest  for 
the  past  2  years.  Most  of  this  renewed 
interest  lias  been  limited  to  seminars, 
and  paper  studies  of  llghter-than-alr 
technologies.  One  recent  study  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Flight  Transportation  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  this  past  June.  This  report, 
entitled  "An  Assessment  of  Lighter  Than 
Air  Technology."  was  Jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Systems  Study  Division,  NASA 
Ames  Research  Center:  the  Naval  Air 
DeveloiKnent  Center,  U.S.  Navy;  the  Of- 
fice ot  Aviation  Policy.  FAA;  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems 
Devdopment  and  Technology,  DOT. 

fflmultaneous  with  the  renewed  inter- 
est in  the  United  States,  several  design 
projects  have  been  started  in  England. 
France,  Germany,  and  Canada.  Even  the 
Soviet  press  has  aimounced  design 
studies  for  lighter-than-air  aircraft  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Navy 
has  several  LTA  designs  under  consid- 
eration by  its  Office  of  Advanced  Con- 
cepts, and  haa  one  of  its  designs  being 
developed  for  testing. 

The  blimps  and  zeppellns  of  the  past 
are  not  the  only  designs  of  LTA  aircraft 
that  need  to  be  cMisidered.  Advances  In 
materials  development,  aerodjmamical 
design,  and  other  related  technologies 
have  value  to  LTA  development.  In  addi- 
tion, the  transportation  needs  of  today 
are  different,  in  some  respects,  than 
those  of  the  past.  It  is  quite  easy  to  envi- 
sion LTA's  doing  the  work  that  some 
large  helicopters,  trucks,  and  planes  are 
currently  dobig.  Commercial  application 
of  LTA's  to  other  types  of  cargo  uses,  and 
to  passenger  service,  is  not  as  certain,  but 
neither  is  it  out  of  ttie  question.  The  re- 


port "An  Assessment  of  Lighter  Tlian  Air 
Technology."  reported: 

Tbtm  was  aliBaBk  nnlfwual  afiFeenent  that 
<mly  the  aotual  oopstruetfcm  and  oparatton 
ot  aa  airsblp  oooM  provide  adequate  answers 
to  eoonomlc  quastloaa. 

In  order  to  more  fully  describe  the  at- 
titude of  the  ezpwts  on  this  subject.  I 
wish  fb  hiclude  at  this  time  the  "Uglkter 
Than  Air  Policy  Bta/UmoaV  wiileh  came 
out  of  the  LTA  WMkdiop.  This  pcdicy 
statement  is  tainri  from  the  Jannary 
1979.  issue  of  the  taatsfixtae,  "Astro- 
nautics and  Aeronautics,  which  is  the 
publicatiao  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Aatronautics. 

The  stateaient  f^ows: 

LTA  PoLTCT  SramcxMT 

WRXaX    LTAB   SCAT  BE   NnCDXO 

1.  Access  to  heretotore  inaccessible  natural 
reeources  with  minimal  environmental  im- 
pact. 

2.  On-site  delivery  ol  large  powerplant 
components. 

3.  Monitoring  of  the  environment  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

4.  MUitary  mlaalons  critical  to  the  national 
defense. 

6.  Improvement  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

WHT    LTAS    MAT    BX    NEXDKO 

1.  Unique  sultabUity  for  transporting  large 
indivisible  loads. 

2.  Unequaled  airborne  endurance  on  sta- 
tion and  en  route. 

3.  Environmentally  favMtible  operating 
characteristics. 

4.  Smaller  dependence  than  other  modes 
on  prepared  surface  transportation  facilities 
and  right-of-way. 

The  Workshop  participants  believe  a  pro- 
gram of  LTA  system  development  could 
bring  great  benefits  to  the  VS.  and  the 
world.  Such  work,  however,  may  cost  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  To  minimize 
technological  and  economic  uncertainties 
before  committing  such  large  sums  and  to 
stimulate  private  investment,  the  Workshop 
policy  group  advocates  following  actions  that 
logically  lead  to  a  program  involving  flight- 
research  vehicles. 

WBAT   SHOCU)   BK   OOItX 

The  Workshop  policy  group  urges  the  fol- 
lowing action: 

1.  That  professional  organizations  develop 
programs  of  stimulating  LTA-reiated  studies 
for  inclusion  in  academic  curriciila  and  that 
private  Industry  encourage  such  studies 
through  Qnanclal  aid. 

2.  That  government  agencies  Include  an 
LTA  element  in  aU  future  transportation 
studies. 

3.  That  international  organisations  con- 
sider the  potential  beneflts  of  LTA  systems 
for  developing  coimtrles  and  examine  means 
by  which  such  technology  might  be  available. 

4.  That  a  survey  be  made  of  efforts  In  LTA 
development  being  conducted  and  contem- 
plated by  foreign  countries  and  companies, 
with  emphasis  on  identifying  areas  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  between  govern- 
ments or  private  Industries. 

6.  That  appropriate  agencies  develop  In- 
centives that  will  stimulate  a  broad  inter- 
est in  LTA  In  the  private  sector.  Such  incen- 
tives could  Include  government  grants  at 
modest  levels  lor  concept  development  and 
elaboration,  mechanisms  for  exchange  of  In- 
formation lietween  potential  manufacturers, 
and  examination  of  possible  cost-sharing 
programs  between  government  and  Industry. 

0.  That  NASA  develop  a  program  to  survey 
technology  and  specify  areas  of  knowledge 
directly  traoafaraMe  to  LTA  concept  develop- 
ment and  Implementation. 

7.  That  appropriate  agencies  conduct  stud- 


ies to  establish,  for  a  range  of  LTA  appUca- 
tlons,  cost  and  volume  parametera  iMsed  on 
existing  ndn-LTA  modes  of  traovortatton  in 
order  to  Id^ntUy  areas  vtiera  LTA  may  be 
competttlire  or  pert onn  naiaua  mtsslnns, 

8.  That  ^ipi^oprlata  ag^aoaa  oonduet  pro- 
grams of  technology  anisasiiisiit.  addressed 
speciOcaQy  to  comMratlva  analysis  of  energy 
consun^ptlon,  land  use.  nolae,  air  poUutlon 
and  other  environmental  impacts,  for  a  range 
of  LTA  applications.  Appropriate  agencies  are 
also  urged  to  verify  and  eategoriae  passible 
additional  civil  and  military  needs. 

9.  That  certification  and  licanalng  rules 
and  regulations  i^plioable  to  LTA  operations 
be  reviewed  and  promolgatad  by  ^vroprlate 
government  agenolsa  tg»  prprkU  a  ollnoate 
suitable  for  r^kl  davetopmaot  of  UA  sys- 
tems by  the  private  sector. 

10.  That  the  government  renew  tba  he- 
lium-conservation program  for  Its  obvious 
Importance  to  LTA  and  many  other  tech- 
nical enterprises. 

Renewed  interest  in  wind-powered 
cargo  ships  has  come  about  partly  be- 
cause of  Uie  energy  crisis,  and  the  reali- 
zation that  energy  conservation  must 
become  a  major  criteria  for  all  tech- 
nologies. Interest  in  wind-powered  cargo 
ships  is  not  restricted  to  the  United 
States.  One  well-publicized  foreij^  de- 
velopment is  the  DynaShlp.  whidi  was 
developed  in  Hamburg.  West  Germany. 
The  DynaShlp  was  developed  using  mod- 
em scientific  and  engineering  principles, 
and  includes,  as  some  of  its  main  fea- 
tures, freestanding  masts  cf^wble  of 
being  rotated  about  their  base,  and  fully 
automated  sails.  This  ship  is  expected 
to  travel  at  10  to  12  knots  from  port  to 
port,  and  utilize  all  the  advances  in 
meteorology  that  have  occurred  since 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  U.S.  Maritime  A(bninlstration 
was  interested  enough  in  this  subject  to 
contract  for  a  study  of  the  feasSrility  of 
using  sailing  ships  in  the  contemporary 
American  merchant  marine.  "Aat  study 
was  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engi- 
neering of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  completed  in  Febniary  of  thte  year. 
This  study  did  an  excellent  Job  of  ana^- 
ing  the  question,  but  as  the  authors 
themselves  acknowledge,  it  raised  more 
questions  than  it  answered.  The  major 
uncertainty  in  this  study  was  the  cost  of 
fuel,  which  is  unpredictable,  bat  other 
uncertainties  included  the  possibility  of 
technological  advances  in  certain  wind- 
powered  technologies,  and  the  siae  of 
ship  needed  for  future  commercial  use. 
Significantly,  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  tlie  authors  of  the  report. 
"FeasibUity  of  Sailing  Ships  for  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,"  called  for 
additional  research  and  development  in 
several  areas  specifically  related  to  the 
question  of  commercial  viability  of  sail- 
ing cargo  ships. 

Other  observers  are  not  as  cautious  as 
the  U.S.  Maritime  Adminlstratlan.  The 
Director  of  the  National  Bfaritime  Mu- 
seum in  Great  Britain,  BasU  Greenhill, 
wrote  in  the  "Ecologist"  in  Sq>tember 
1072,  over  a  year  bef<M-e  the  OPEC  oil 
price  rises,  that  higher  fossil  fuel  prices 
would  force  the  retmii  of  the  sailing 
ship.  Mr.  Greenhill  described  the  situa- 
tion with  sailing  ships  this  way: 

Sailing  ships  could  be  buUt  today  which 
would  use  the  much  greater  knowledge  of 
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retoa.  ait  I  do  believe  that,  with  ap- 
impnate  VWeaa  support  at  the  Initial 
eafllnc  ships  and  airships  can 
a  stauOcant  cooaponeat  of  our 
-pstem,  and  that  these 
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^^«reaea>eye4en|4  Government  has  tra- 

Whereaa  the  VMaeal  Oovemmetat  has 
unique  competew»iB  the  Md  of  aertmau. 
tlcal  reeearoh  and  devalopoMat:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  OoTemment  Is  a  po- 
t^tlally  large  user  of  a  commercially  viable 
Mgwwthan  ah:  system;  and 

vnuxttm  the  relntroductlon  and  marketing 
of  lighter  than  air  systems  will  require  gov- 
ernment involvement:  Jtow,  therefore,  be  it 
nnolved  t>y  the  Howe  of  Bepmentmttve* 
{the  Senmte  eoncwrrtnjr) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congreas  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  ac- 
celerate Its  investigation,  development,  and 
detnonstratkm  at.  and  research  on,  lighter 
than  air  systems;  and 

(3)  the  budgets  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tlea  and  apwse  AdmUUeteatton.  the  Depart- 
ment of  TransporUtlon.  the  Departmnit  of 
the  Navy,  the  Department  ot  the  Army,  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Xoergy 
Beaearch  and  Development  AdmliUctratlon, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
National  Scleaoe  Fonnrtatlon.  the  Interstate 
Ooounerce  OoaualaaUm.  the  Federal  Xneigy 
Administration,  the  Bnvlronn^tal  Fiotec- 
tton  Agenoy,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Boaitf,  and 
the  Department  of  Ciommerce  riwuld  include 
adequate  funds  to  prove  the  oommereial 
vlahUlty  of  Ughter  than  air  systems. 


quire  govectunent  lavdvement 
fore,  be  n 

Jresoleed  by  tfte  ffotue  o/  „ 
(tae  genale  ebmcmrrUif),  That 
of  the  Ooagreaa  that 

(1)  the  Mdai'rt  OwreramMit  SteiUd  ac. 
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the  ndMsi  gnieBrAdiriinistnitiao.  4ihe  fti-' 
vlrooaMotal  FrotMCton  agetacy.*  tlM  msm 
»«*  ox  TnitmptmiMtm,  the  IfettoiMAaCD- 
nauUcs  and  fipaoe  Admlalatmttoa.  and  the 
ijvpaxtmemt  of  Commaree  should  toclude 
adequate  fun^  to  prwre  the  commercial  via- 
bility of  saUttrfe  Ships.  "««»W~  »*» 
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Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  with  reelect  to  increased  Ptd- 
eral  efforts  to  prove  the   commercial   vl- 
abUlty  of  sailing  sblpa 

Whereas  wind-powered  commercial  sailing 
ships  are  techndoglcally  feaaUtle;  and 

Wbereae  aalllng  shlpa  use  an  energy  source 
which  la  free  of  direct  cost,  free  of  polluting 
e*de  effects,  and  in  effecUvely  unlimited 
ei^>y:and 

vBhereaa  technological  advances  In  ma. 
tetlals  for  saUs  and  rigging,  and  in  com- 
munication and  control  technology  have  not 
been  utUlzed  for  commercial  sailing  ships; 

&23Q 

'  Whereas  modern  meterologlcal  Informa- 
tion systems  are  Infinitely  better  than  those 
used  when  saU-borne  IntemaUonal  trade 
ended  half  a  century  ago;  and 

Whereas  sailing  shlpa  can  have  hybrid 
power  sources,  which  woiUd  eliminate  his- 
torical limitations  of  sailing  ships;  and 

Whereas  energy  coets  are  now  a  major 
factor  in  shipping  costs;  and 

Whereas  energy  conservation,  and  especi- 
ally fossil  fuel  conservation,  is  now  a  na- 
tional goal;  and 

Whereas  there  la  Interest  In  wind-powered 
commercial  aaOlng  ships,  especlaUr  in  Eu- 
rope, as  an  altaniatlve  to  traditional  foesU- 
fuel  powered  cargo  ships;  and 
.,]f^«**»  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  tra- 
ditionally encouraged  technologies  which 
can  contribute  to  national  goals;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has 
unique  competence  in  the  field  of  mariUme 
research  and  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  aovamment  Is  a  po- 
tentially large  user  of  commercially  viable 
«»UlHg«hlpe;and 

Whereas  the  relntroduction  and  marketing 
of  sailing  ships  for  cargo  purposes  will  re- 


THB  CASS  AOAmST  TOLLS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uhder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gmUe- 
woman  from  New  York  CMs.  HoitsaoN) 
Is  recognized  for  10  ininut^ 

Ms.  KOUTZMLfiil.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  ImposiUat^  of  tolls  on  cur- 
rently free  bridges  across  the  East  River 
and  Harlem  lUver  la  New  York  City 
ToUs  on  these  bridges  will  serve  no  en- 
vironmental purpose  and  may  have  a 
severely  detrimental  effect  on  the  city 
Despite  this,  the  TT.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  ordered  that  such 
tolls  be  imposed. 

The  Brooklyn  congressional  delegation 
believes  that  the  imposition  of  toUs  Is 
both  unwise  and  imwarranted.  R^xre- 
sentatlvets         Chisholk,        Ricbkoho 

SCHETTER,    SotA^   ZXRUTTI,    and   I   SCt 

forth  our  reasons  for  opposing  the  toUs 
in  the  following  letter,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  October  17. 1»75: 

Tax  Cask  AcAivaT  Tous 
To  the  Sdttor: 

We  are  dismayed  at  The  Times'  siyjport  for 
toUs  on  the  East  and  BaHem  Elver  bridges 
[editorial  Oct.  7].  These  tdia  vrtn  not  reduce, 
ahr  poUuttaD  or  the  subway  fare.  The  Brook- 
lyn Congreeetonal  deiagatlim  has  anatyeed 
too  UA  xunrooaaental  Frateotton  Agency's 
study  o<  the  tolls.  Ov  vialyals  alvwa* 

There  ie  no  evMeooe  that  the  toUa  wUl  slg- 
niaeantly  improve  air  quality  la  Ilaahattan. 
■.P.A.  shows  reductions  in  pollutants  only  on 
the  bridges  and  32  feet  from  the  bridge  road- 
ways. 

T^-plaea  waiting  lines  are  likely  to  in- 
eweee  traffic  and  pollution  In  downtown 
Browlyn. 

ToUe  wlU  not  relieve  congestion.  BPJt.  «e- 
tUnatee  a  radiwtl«m  in  rush-hour  bridge 
traOo  of  only  8.6  percent,  leas  than  1  percent 
of  total  Manhattan  rush-hour  traffic. 

ToUa  are  an  unfair  Ux  on  resldente  ot 
wpoklyn.  Queens  and  the  Bronx.  Person-s 
driving  to  work  within  Manhattan  will  not 

pey- 

TolU  are  a  costly  and  inefficient  way  to 
raise  wvenue.  C<Mutructlon  wUl  coat  $30  mU- 
uon.  Operating  expenses  will  exceed  gia  mU- 
uon.  Alternative  revenue-raising  device*  can 
cost  leas,  yield  more  and  avoid  the  unanswer- 
able queatien  of  how  the  city  wlU  finance 
construction. 

The  toUa  under  serious  consideration  are 
not  intendMl  to  raise  revenues.  A  raormng 
rush-hour  toU  of  gl  round  trip  would  rWd 
g4.1  mlUlon  annuaUy.  Morning  and  eveahig 
naflx-hour  tolls  of  $1.60  would  produce  $359 
mmion.  It  costs  $30  million  Just  to  lower  the 

h-^I5^?*!?*J:!1**"*  **"  «»™« **^r  ftwm  a 

Bfnnful.  M-hevr  $1J0  toU.  Such  a  «aU  wUl 
^■courage  residents  of  Brooklyn.  Queena  and 
the  Bronx  from  taking  advantage  of  shop- 
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Ding,  xeetauzanta,  entertalxunent  and  cul- 
tural attractions  In  Manhattan  In  the  eve- 
ntnM  and  on  weekends.  A  a4-hour  toll,  tbara- 
f  ore,  is  not,  and  should  not  be.  under  aerioua 
consideration. 

The  burden  of  a  a4-hour  Ml  would  not 
only  be  borne  by  the  wealthy.  Even  with  a 
toU,  many  large  families  Uving  In  two-fare 
zones  would  find  it  cbe«4>er  to  travel  to  Man- 
hattan by  car. 

The  toU  plan  was  initially  proposed  three 
years  ago,  without  specifics  and  analysis,  and 
with  virtually  no  oppcM'tunlty  for  public  com- 
ment. It  smacks  of  an  unfortimate,  Man- 
hattan-centered Elitism  that  disooimts  the 
importance  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  the 
Bronx,  and  the  vital  links  that  make  this  city 
a  whole. 

We  want  clean  air  and  better,  cheaper  mass 
transit.  We  believe  these  goals  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  more  effective  and  less  destruc- 
tive manner  than  through  bridge  tolls. 
EUaabeth    Hbltaman,    Leo    Zeferettl, 
Shirley  Chlsholm,  Rred  Blehmond, 
Jamea  Soheuer.  Stephen  Solarz. 

Washington,  October  9,  197S. 


HEARINOB  on  WESTERN  HEMI- 
SPHERE IMMIGRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tite  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcmi  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  EnjxRC) 
is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EII£ERO.  Mr.  fi^neaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  that  my  Subconunittee 
on  Immigration,  Cltlsenship,  and  Inter- 
national Law  of  the  Committee  on  Uie 
Judiciary  has  scheduled  1  day  of  hear- 
ings on  October  29,  1975,  to  continue 
consideration  of  H.R.  367  and  HJl.  981. 
bills  which  would  establish  a  preference 
system  tor  Immigrants  from  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  llie  hearings  wUl  com- 
mence at  10  a.m..  In  room  2141,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  An- 
drew J.  Blemiller,  director,  AVlr-CIO. 
John  E.  McCarthy,  director.  VB.  Cattio- 
11c  Conference,  Melanie  Wlrken,  political 
director.  Zero  Population  Growth,  and 
other  piibllc  witnesses. 

Members  of  Congress  and  Interested 
parties  who  desire  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statemMits  for  inclusion  in  the  hearing 
record  should  address  their  requests  to 
the  C<mimlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  room 
2139,  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK 
CRISIS:  NO  BLANK  CHECK  PC»l 
THE  CITY,  NO  BAIL-OUT  FOR  TBE 
BANKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rruss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUS8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Introduce 
today  for  appropriate  reference  H.R. 
10278  a  bill  to  meet  the  financial  and 
urban  crisis  brought  on  by  itie  insol- 
vency of  New  York  City. 

Battle  lines  are  already  drawn  on  this 
issue.  On  one  side  there  ai^  those  who 
seek  a  simple  lotm  or  guarantee  to  the 
city,  with  few  restrictlfms  other  than 
that  the  city  balance  its  budget  as  it  is  in 
any  case  required  to  do.  The  effect  of 
such  measures  is  to  provide  a  retroactive 
guarantee — a  bailout  of  unprecedented 
pnqrarttcm — to  currMit  holders  of  dty 
and  MAC  debt.  With  »ie   $5  biUlon 


which  most  of  these  proposals  would  pro- 
vide, it  is  very  likely  that  not  enough 
would  remain  to  meet  essential  dty  aerv- 
ices  (»ce  debt  senrlee  had  been  paid.  On 
the  other  side,  there  are  thoae  like  Presi- 
dent Ford,  v*o  seek  to  curry  favor 
around  the  Nation  by  washing  his  hands 
of  this  sorry  problon.  President  Ford 
seems  unaware  of  the  potoitlal  damage 
that  a  New  York  default  and  bankruptcy 
might  entail. 

We  can  afford  neither  amu-oach.  The 
city  and  State  of  New  York  must  be 
saved,  and  creditors  must  be  asked  to 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  burden.  Ibere 
must  be  no  free  ride  for  either  party 
courtesy  of  the  UJ3.  taxpayer.  The  Inter- 
governmental Emergmcy  Assistance  Act 
which  I  am  introducing  today  meets 
these  requirements. 

The  bill  Itself  is  a  simple  one.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  loem  or  guarantee  to  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$7  billion,  for  a  period  <rf  5  years,  re- 
newatde  if  necessary  for  an  additional 
three.  In  the  event  the  loan  is  not  repaid 
or  the  guarantee  is  called,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  paid  by  withholding 
revenue-faring  or  similar  funds  owing 
the  State  and  city. 

A  board,  corresponding  to  the  Board 
which  administers  the  emergency  loan 
guarantee  (Lockhood  Act) ,  is  establlslied 
to  administer  the  program,  and  is  given 
the  (H>tion  of  either  a  loan  or  a  guaran- 
tee, whichever  it  finds  to  be  mace  eco- 
nomical to  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

Of  the  $7  billion  provided,  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  are  to  be  used  to  pay  for 
essential  city  services  that  cannot  be  met 
from  revenues  until  the  eltv'a  budget  is 
balanced  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1978.  and  for 
the  Irreducible  minimum  of  capital  proj- 
ects. Tlie  remainder  may  be  used  to 
guarantee  issues  of  State  securities  for 
the  purpose  ot  meeting  maturing  city  and 
MAC  debt  obligations. 

Two  strict  ccmditions  apply  to  all  loans 
or  guarantees  issued  under  this  act.  The 
first  Is  that  the  city  must  bring  Its  budget 
Into  balance  witliln  3  years.  Including  all 
debt  sendee  except  that  guaranteed  un- 
der the  act.  The  second  is  that  for  every 
70  cents  of  guaranteed  securities  issued 
to  meet  maturing  debt  service,  the  State 
must  issue,  and  creditors  accept,  30  cents 
worth  of  unguaranteed  debt  with  a 
maturity  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the 
guaranteed  paper,  and  bearing  an  Inter- 
est rate  no  higher  than  the  3-month 
Treasury  borrowing  rate.  Tlie  State  may 
make  this  informal  ccanposition  with 
creditors  in  any  way  it  chooses,  but  the 
larger  creditors,  better  able  to  postpone 
rowyment.  would  be  asked  to  bear  the 
lion's  share. 

"nils  bill  does  not  ball  out  New  York 
City.  Under  It  the  city  of  New  York  must 
balance  Its  budget  within  3  years.  This 
will  require  an  immediate  end  to  the 
shocklng*^  financial  practices  which 
brought  them  to  this  pass.  It  will  require 
a  painful  reduction  of  services  and  em- 
ployment. It  will  require  roiegotlatlon 
of  the  pension  fund  obligatlivis.  foolishly 
entered  into  In  the  past  decade,  for  which 
no  source  of  funding  Is  in  prospect.  It  will 
require  the  renegotiatirai  ot  most  of  the 
city's  outstanding  debt,  especially  as  the 
guarantee  period  draws  to  a  cloee. 


Nor  does  this  bill  "baU  out"  the  banks 
and  other  large  crediton  of  the  city-  The 
prindpel  underwriters  of  New  York  City 
pi4)er  l»ve  bem  partnen*  knowing  or 
unknowing,  to  one  ot  the  greatest  frauds 
ever  perpetrated  on  the  investing  public: 

Revenue  anticipation  notes  that  were 
issued  on  revenues  already  received  and 
spent; 

Tax  anticipation  notes  sold  against 
taxes  that  it  was  known  could  never  be 

Bond  antlcipatian  notes  issued  to  pay 
for  current  operating  expenses,  and 
hence  against  Ixmds  that  could  never  be 
sold. 

To  the  extent  the  large  New  York 
City  banks,  b<md  dealers,  and  other  fi- 
nancial intermediaries  knew  about  all 
this,  they  can  expect  retribution  from 
those  they  fiim-fiammed.  If  they  did  not 
know,  then  they  are  odd  people  to  be 
managing  the  largest  and  most  important 
capital  market  hi  tbe  woild.  In  either 
case,  they  can  and  should  be  made  to 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of 
getting  New  York  Cl^  out  of  its  current 

N(M-  does  this  bill  "taafl  out"  the  State 
of  New  Yoric  Much  Ot  New  Yoric  City's 
fiscal  woes  are  due.  not  to  the  improvi- 
dence of  the  city  Itsdf .  but  to  the  impo- 
sition upon  the  city  by  the  State  of  bur- 
dens which  the  State  was  unwilling  to 
use  its  own  tax  base  to  bear.  In  no  ottier 
State  do  local  taxpayers  ante  up  25  per- 
cent of  their  local  welfare  bill.  This  alone 
costs  the  taxpayers  of  the  City  ot  New 
York  $1  billion  a  year.  New  Yoik  State 
also  provides  a  university  system  for  ev- 
erywhere except  New  York  City;  the 
city  provides  Its  own  system.  City  tax- 
payers pay  for  both  systans.  Were  the 
State  to  accept  its  responsibility  in  edu- 
cation and  wdfare  alone,  the  city's  ap- 
erating  budget  would  be  in  sundus,  and 
it  could  begin  to  retire  its  dd>t.  This 
must  be  done. 

Fmr  too  long  a  Republican-dominated 
New  York  Legislature  has  shortchanged 
New  YMk  City.  It  has  unloaded  its  own 
responsibilities  onto  the  backs  of  the 
woriting  pocH-  in  New  York  City.  A  6-year 
grace  period  Is  needed  to  bring  about  a 
proper  State  sense  of  responsibility. 

A  vrard,  too,  must  be  sakl  about  the 
conduct  of  the  admhiistratlan  in  this 
affair.  It  has  been  aiwalling.  Vk;e  Presi- 
d&at  RocKxrELLiii's  own  free-spending 
health  and  welfare  programs,  mandated 
by  the  State  but  largdy  paid  for  by  the 
city,  are  at  the  root  of  mueh  of  the  cur- 
rent trouble.  But  the  Vice  Presidwit  is 
now  rooting  for  a  progam  tiiat  would  bail 
out  the  banks  but  leave  the  city  as 
strapped  as  before.  Congress  is  in  effect 
being  asked  to  provide  $5  billion  or  so  to 
pay  off  the  banks,  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  some  of  the  richest  individ- 
uals in  America,  with  no  concomitant 
contribution  from  them,  and  no  assur- 
ance that  so  much  as  a  dime  would  be 
used  to  maintain  essential  city  services. 

Congress,  I  believe,  will  act  to  prevent 
fallout  from  the  New  York  debacle  over 
the  Nation's  economy,  but  not  to  achieve 
a  bailout  of  the  banks. 

Secretary  Simon,  for  his  part,  opposes 
any  Federal  aid  to  New  York  City.  Hav- 
ing made  so  much  ot  his  fortoi^  in  pri- 
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>  belBBowibiMtes 

.^.^^ J«(fc*tf,lBth»ftele 

^***"y  **''!'^,  .^^  iiaf«rta»Wy 

of  bm  tiyMMi  iiiimwm  aboicku  who 
iHMmtn  «(>«««  In  Hmt  Toik  City. 

Fwdsr.  v»  iMnrv  rwMeut  Ptrnt  beitd 
of  the  Republican  administration  and 
tbe  llriNMiM  Fartr.  who  aiipean  to 
bave  fvfotm  ttat  the  cxeeuttM  fanmch 
is  also  a  part  of  the  Federal  Oovenanent. 
and  wh»  appeiHB  wlHl«  to  walk  away 
"«a  the  MMB  eieatad  by  ymrs  (rf  Re- 
1Mi«BMi  n«»  to  New  Yoiic  State  and  in 
New  ToA  City. 

•nw  fropMud  licislation  recognizes 

that  fMa*  lalitalDai  vera  made  In  the 

past*  «M  Ik  pNvldBB  tliiM  to  raetlfy  those 

krt  ft  rtMoU  be  «<dl  under- 

•ad  BBv.  fliat  If,  in  ttw  S- 

3««  nmmm  period.  Mev  Yorit  CHr's 

1  drtit  Mrrlee  are  net  thor- 

If  the  State  and 

fall   to   i^«i"»*<» 

rirtuoe  of  city  costs;  tiken  tbk 

.    fee  any  other  progcam  that 

may  be  offered  to  ciire  the  imm^rfio^ 

J*  certain  to  fall. 

thei»  be  inevttabie.  But 

. the  act 

-     -_^--,the*Bderal  aoTeiwnent 
«ffli*kiM^^aaBnred  <rf  repayment  on 

Ttaa  test  of  the  wn  leOoin : 
KJk.  ions 

A  bfll  to  auHwrtte^—imucy  xiirtaiMn  to 
St«**i-aad  ywtkal  ■li<lilHiiin  tlMna<: 
te  ■■■■*  *be  Zatanai  ttweniie  Cote  of 
^M*  te  pMilile  tiMt  toeana*  firom  oerUm 
ebUcMtone  gifimtwd  by  th«  Unltod 
States  AaU  be  aubject  to  taxation:  snd 
Xor  flflksr  puq^oees 
«£  it  rweWtei  >y  ifte  5e»<i/e  on*  the  Houte 

o/  B<|wewilt«tf)'«*  o/  the  Vntted  Staten  of 

Amerlem  i»  Cfon^ett'  asaembied, 

iv  abort  tttte. 
This  aet  may  W-cited  as  the  Int«yovern- 

mentsl  aumgeucy  Aaslstuic*  Act. 

TTAM  1— HWiaoOVBKWMKHTAI, 
^iBMMR  CT  AMBBTAMCX 

I  Wl.    DaCanum  Bnd  ndea  <rf  ooutruetlon. 
<s)  "ny  didiiHIuuu  aaa  ndas  of  vHttUxK- 

liaa  a«  eortfr  la  tbis  seetka  iteu  bs  sppu- 
«■■••*»  tkepofpoHsoC  this  tttls. 

^..^^  S**  ^'■■''  "*»"»w>*^  MsHtaPcs  under 
tkls  ttlts"  awsas  a  loan  hmkI*  inimutnt  to 
asetlOQ  IQB  el  this  tttls  or  s  guacsntes  suda 
pumaat  to  tocMoa  10»  or  tms  tttle,  or  both. 

(c)  lbs  tsna  -mats-  means  any  state,  taie 
Dbrtrlet  «r  OattdsMa,  tba  OoiBmoawaaltli  of 
Puerto  Most  or  any  temtory  or  poeseaitoQ 
of  the  TIMMd  ttatea. 

(d)  Tbe-tecas  "poUtloal  subdivUoa"  sbaU 

IM  of  the  Xotecsal  Berenue  Code  of  1954. 

(e)  Tba  tirtti  "lenider'*  meaas  a  creditor 
Whose  claim  arlatS  out  of  a  loan  of  money  at 
Inttre^^arUimead  bym  bond,  note,  or  alml- 
fJ."*"!?"*^'  ••  <U^nealMhad  ftom  a 
°'~*'''*'  ■■■••  elalaa  arMa  In  tort  or  arlees 
-out  af  a  Ispil  sr  aqqltable  obligation  to  pay 
<sr  caada  «r  sirvloeaL 

(f)lba  tsnn  "debt  aervloe"  means,  with 
Tsepect  to  Shy  glren  period,  the  payment  of 
an  tatarest  and  pnnci^;>al  dxie  to  lenders  dur- 
tafMfmkM. 

I  ns.  artaMtthment  or  the  Boatd.  . 
_'***"•  y  taaatad    an   Intergovommental 
■BWgnsy  AsBManoa  Beard  <wfcriwd  to  in 
this  tttla  as  the  BoaM)   coamosed  of  the 
■  sf  ths  Tiaasury,  as  Cbatman,  the 

_'«*<b»  BoaBd  of  Oowmnof  the 

'*danilllMBB«s Sfstom.  and  the dudrmaa of 
the  Seenrltles  and  Exchange  Commission. 


DeoUdotts  of  «he  Boasd  tfian  ba  made  by 
(■alomyvote. 

1 109.  Autbortty  tor  financial  aaatotanoe. 

(a)  Tba  Baud  aiay  aiato  loaaa  to  states 
-ta  ascoRUaea  vMh^tUa  tttla. 

ib)  TIM  BoRTd  laaj  guarantee  the  pay- 
aaent,  la  wbolo  or  part,  of  interest,  principal, 
or  both.  Oft  obUgatkms  of  States  in  aocord- 
snce  with  this  title. 

(c)  The  total  amount  of  loans  outstanding 
under  tht»  tH9to.  when  added  to  the  total 
amount  of  obligations  (excluetre  of  un- 
aamed  Inteiaat)  guaranteed  underlie  title 
mniX  not  exceed  $7^000,000,000  at  any  one 
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(d)  Any  loan  or  guarantee  under  authority 
of  this  Utle  (or  the  benefit  of  any  given 
governmental  entity  may  be  made  tat  an 
InltWl  period  not  !n  excess  of  five  years, 
toyloan  made  under  this  title  may,  in  the 
«Bcretlon  of  the  Board,  be  extended  for  one 
additional  period  not  to  exceed  three  years. 
When  any  obligation  orlgtnally  guaranteed 
under  this  UUe  Is  refunded,  than  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board,  the  refunding  obU- 
gatlon  or  obligations  may  be  guaranteed  for 
one  additional  period  not  exceeding  three 
years.  -.    j*3...vn;, 

I  104.  Purpose.  —"    "    ">—• ' 

The   Board  may  extend  financial  asslst- 
M«  under  this  title  etoly  for  the  pnrpoee 


( 1 )  enabling  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  continue  to  provide  essential  pub- 
Up  services  and  facUltlea;  or 

43)  preventing,  or  mitigating  the  effects  of. 
default  In  the  payment  of  obligations  of  a 
State  or  political  subdlvUlon  thereof  where 
such  default  has  had,  or,  to  the  Judgment  of 
toe  Board,  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have,  a  serious  adirStss  effect  on  Rsnenl 
•*'"'' "'"'f  condUions  or  on  the  marketirisnity 
of  oUtgatloos  of  States  and  their  poUtical 
subdivisions  la  generaL 
I  m.  BiglMUty  of  poUfeieal  nibdivlalona. 

Tna  Board;  may  extend  ^"'Tvrlal  asstetanro 
under  this  title  to  a  State  for  the  benefit 
of  a  political  subdivision  thereof  only  if  it 
finds  that — 

{ly  the  State  Is  unable  to  extend  financial 
■««sta«K»  to  the  political  subdlvMoo.  or 
that  such  action  would  Jeopardize  tba  credit 
of  theStaite; 

(3)  the  State  has  eSecUvely  tskea  control 

^^^*°^L^*^  ***  **»•  !»"««»  «ibdi. 
▼won  by  vesting  an  agency  or  Instrumon- 
taUty  of  the  State  with  supervisory  power 
om  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  political  sub- 
dmslon;  and 

_i'li^****  P<*lt*<*>  subdivision's  reoeipte 
««»J|2?°5?^««^  «KlU8lTe  of  repayment  of 
pnac^al  of  loans  ante  or  otaUgaSloiM  soar- 
anteed  under  authority  of  this  title,  m  to 
balance  and  the  Board  has  received  such 
raasonable  assurances,  from  such  sources,  as 
the  Board  may  require  that  such  rece^ts  and 
expenditures  will  remain  in  balance  while 
any  financial  asslstanoe  for  tta  benefit  under 
this  title  remains  outstanding;  or 

(B)  the  Board  has  raoolved  a  plan  to  bring 
tba  poUtlcal  subdivision's  recelpta  and  ex- 
peodltures.  exclusive  of  npayment  of  prin- 
cipal of  loans  made  or  obligations  guaranteed 
under  authority  of  this  title,  into  balance 
as  soon  as  practicable  and  In  no  event  later 
than  30  months  after  the  extension  <rf  fl- 
nanclal  assistance  under  this  title,  and  there- 
after as  long  as  any  soeb  a«««i^ai  ■»— iptanfg 
noMlns  ootstanding;  and  the  State  and  po- 
lltleal  subdlvlsloos  bava  eommeaoed  tba  nec- 
eesary  leg1ela»laeb  exscutlva  and  admiautra- 
Uve  action  t»  implement  such  plan,  and  have 
submitted  such  reasonable  assurances  as  the 
Board  may  require  that  such  plan  will  be 
carried  to  fruition. 


f  108.  Terms  sod  conditions. 

(a)  No  10M>  mate  uadw  authority  of  thta 
tme  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  used  tor 
debt  servlee. 

(b)  No  obligations  directly  or  indirectly 


Isnied  to  meet  debt  service  may  be  mar. 
Msteed jmder  this  XM9  muess  then  are  eon- 
CTW^tt^taBoea.  to  existing  eredltors  and 
others,  noognaranteed  obligations  •■> 
^J}l*!i!^^.  l^  *^  »reregate  amount  not 

;!!!i^551!^  °^  *^"  "ao^^W  «rf  the  guaran- 
teed  oM^ations; 

(3)  irtilch  have  a  weighted  avenge  ma- 
tOTtty  at  least  twice  that  of  the  guaranteed 
obligations,  and 

(8)  wbleh  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  mutually 
agreed  upon  as  providing  for  sharing  of  bur- 
dens but  In  no  event  greater  than  the  aver- 
age rate  at  which  91-day  Tteasnry  bills  have 
been  Issued  at  the  tWrteen  weevSy  auctions 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  such  noneuar- 
anteed  obligations.  -6»~ 

(c)  In  the  event  of  a  defavUt  In  the  repay- 
ment of  any  loan  made  to  a  State  under  au- 
thority of  this  title,  or  In  the  event  that  any 
amount  paid  by  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  a  guarantee  given  under  authority  of  this 
Act  is  not  repaid  by  the  State  on  whose  be- 
half the  guarantee  was  given,  the  amounts 
due  the  trmted  States  shan  be  deducted 
from  any  sums  otherwise  due  such  State 
under  the  State  and  Local  Macal  Assistance 
Aa  of  X973  or  any  subsequent  Acts  desig- 
nated by  Ccmgnes  for  this  purpose. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
«ona  othervlaa  required  by  or  under  this 
title,  the  Board  may  impose  such  terms 
and  condition^  as  It  deems  appropriate  with 
respect  to  any  financial  assistance  under  this 
title.  It  Is  the  sense  of  llie  C«igieM  Ibat  in 
any  sltiutloB  la  wblcb  asslstanoe  Is  extended 
under  HUs  title,  tba  ability  of  tba  endttor 
to  accept  burdens  resulting  from  any  agise- 
menta  reached  tiiould  be  reflected  in  any 
such  agreemtents  with  such  creditors. 
{  107.  Audits. 

(a)  No  financial  aatetance  may  be  ex- 
tended imder  this  title  for  the  benefit  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
unless  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce  Is  au- 
tbmriaed  to  make  stiob  audita  as  may  be 
deemed  approprtote  by  elttur  the  BOant  or 
the  General  Accounting  Qfloe  of  ah  aoeounts 
books,  records,  and  transacttona  <rf  the  State' 
the  iMlitlcal  subdMslOD.  If  any,  involved, 
and  any  agency  or  Instrumentabty  of  such 
State  or  political  subdivision.  The  General 
Accounting  Ofllce  Shall  report  the  resulte  of 
any  such  audit  to  the  Board  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

§  108.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums,  not  ezoeedlng  gT^OOOjOecooo  In 
total,  as  may  be  neoaawry  to  oarry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  ausb  stfbas  may  be 
appropriated  srlthout  fiscal  year  limitations. 
§  109.  Federal  Reserve  banks  as  fiscal  agents. 

Any  Federal  Keserve  bank  which  is  re- 
quested to  do  so  iftiall  act  as  fiscal  agent  for 
the  Board.  Bach  sucb  fiscal  agent  siMUl  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Board  for  aU  expenses 
and  losses  incurred  by  it  in  acting  as  agent 
on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

{  110.  Protection  of  Government's  Interest. 

(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  enforce  any 
right  accruing  to  the  United  States  or  any 
officer  or  agency  thereof  as  a  result  of  the 
Issuance  of  guarantees  under  this  title.  iUiy 
sums  recovered  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  paid  into  the  emergency  loan  guarantee 
fund. 

(b)  The  Board  shaU  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  borrower,  or  any  paymenta  made 
therefor,  the  amount  of  any  payments  made 
pursuant  to  any  guarantee  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  Utle,  and  upon  maUng 
any  such  payment,  the  Board  shall  be  sub- 
rogated to  all  the  rlghte  of  the  recipient 
thereof. 

S  111.  Heports. 

The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Oongrea 
annuaHy  a  f  uU  report  of  Ite  (derations  under 
this  tttte.  In  addittooi.  tha  Board  shall  sob- 
mlt  to  the  Congress  a  special  report  not  later 


-v-/ 
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than  June  80. 1977.  which  shall  Include  a  full 
report  of  th»  Board's  operations  together 
with  Ita  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
need  to  oontUms  tbe  guarantee  program  be- 
yond the  twmlnatton  teto  spedfled  In  seo- 
tion  118.  If  tbo  Board  recommends  that  tbe 
program  should  be  continued  beyond  such 
termination  date,  it  shall  atato  ita  recom- 
mendations with  reelect  to  the  appropriate 
bocud,  agency,  or  corporation  which  should 
administer  the  program. 
1 112.  Termination. 

The  authority  of  the  Board  to  make  loans 
and  guarantees  under  this  title  terminates 
on  July  1,  1988.  Such  termlnatton  does  not 
affect  the  carrying  out  of  any  contract, 
guarantee,  commitment,  or  other  obligation 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  title  prior  to 
that  date,  or  the  taking  of  any  action  neces- 
sary to  preserve  or  protect  the  Intereste  of 
the  United  States  in  any  amounts  advanced 
or  paid  out  in  carrying  on  operations  under 
this  title. 
TITLE    n — AMENDMENT    TO    INTERNAL 

REVENUE  CCa>E  OF  1954 
I  201.  Taxability  of  certain  federally  guaran- 
teed obligations. 

Section  103(a)  (l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19S4  (relating  to  Interest  on  cer- 
tain govwnmental  obligations)  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  obligation  whose  pay- 
ment Is  guaranted  in  whole  or  part  under  au- 
thority of  section  103  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Emergency  Asslstenct  Act". 


UNCLE  SAM  GOT  SNOOKERED 
AGAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fnun  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
long-awaited  Soviet-United  States  grain 
and  oil  deal  has  now  been  unveiled  and 
after  having  wrecked  our  markets  for 
world  sales  for  3  months,  we  find  that 
our  reward  Is  to  permanentize  a  $300 
million  per  year  balance  of  trade  deficit. 
We  are  to  buy  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
oil  per  year  and  in  return  they  are  to 
buy  $700  million  worth  of  grain.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  the  administration  has 
illegally  agreed  that  they  will  not  permit 
sales  to  go  above  that  level  unless  the 
supply  situation  is  such  that  Russia  can 
buy  at  depressed  prices. 

We  are  Just  now  discovering  the  extmt 
of  the  damage  that  has  been  done  to 
U.S.  markets  during  the  pest  several 
months  which  cannot  be  rectified  by  lift- 
ing the  illegal  embargo. 

That  embargo  of  last  summer  had  two 
,  immediate  reactions  from  producers  and 
shippers: 

First,  producers  reacted  to  the  de- 
pressed market  by  holding  1974  grain 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  shipped 
had  the  price  not  beoi  depressed;  and 

Sectmd,  grain  merchants  bought  grain 
in  otlier  parts  of  the  world  where  there 
was  no  embargo. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions  by  farmers 
and  merchants,  the  grain  elevators  are 
still  holding  old  crop  grain  and  do  not 
have  the  full  capacity  to  handle  the  new 
crop:  also,  the  grain  merchants  are  send- 
ing their  best  ships  which  they  had  under 
contract  to  ports  In  other  countries  to 
handle  grain.  An  unusually  large  portion 
of  the  ships  arriving  in  New  Orleans  now 
to  haul  grain  are  oil  tankers  which  must 


be  washed  out  and  are  less  efiBcient  to 
use.  The  end  result  is  that  the  United 
States  will  end  up  with  the  reeldual  sup- 
plies of  grain  while  other  countries  of  the 
wortd  have  been  given  tbe  opprartuni^ 
to  market  all  of  their  surplus  and  earn 
forelpi  credits  to  offset  oil  purchases. 

Since  the  year  around  full  loading 
capacity  at  our  ports  was  needed  to 
deliver  the  grain  we  have  to  sell,  not 
using  the  full  capacity  in  August  and 
September  has  resulted  in  a  permanent 
loss  of  export  opporttmity  in  this  mar- 
ket year  which  cannot  be  recovered.  Also, 
grain  from  other  countries  now  have  a 
priority  on  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
Soviet  ports. 

New  Orleans  is  where  much  of  the 
huge  crop  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky  is  exported.  Barges  are 
now  demanding  and  getting  250  percent 
of  normal  tariffs  for  hauling  grain  be- 
cause the  turn-around  time  in  New  Or- 
leans will  be  so  long.  One  elevator  op- 
erator told  me  that  he  had  ordered  21 
railroad  grain  cars  per  day  but  is  only 
being  given  4.  As  usual,  railroads  have 
not  been  able  to  expand  their  capacity  to 
move  grain  when  the  demand  increased 
and  while  barges  and  trucks  are  increas- 
ing their  activity,  they  cannot  take  up 
all  of  the  slack.  The  capacity  of  trucks  to 
move  grain  is  also  dissipated  somewhat 
because  they  are  being  required  to  go 
much  further  in  order  to  find  a  barge  or 
a  partially  empty  storage  bin.  As  a  result 
discounts  for  cash  grain  in  Illinois  are 
as  much  as  45  cents  below  the  January 
offer  and  many  farmers  who  want  to 
store  and  hold  grain  find  the  local  eleva- 
tors simply  have  no  capacity  left  to  rent 
to  them.  They  must  leave  the  crop  in  the 
field  or  sell  it  at  whatever  distressed  price 
they  can  get 

Most  grain  in  Houston  comes  from 
Iowa  and  Iowa  had  lesi>  than  normal 
crop.  Therefore,  the  glut  at  the  Houston 
port  is  not  as  bad  as  it  is  at  New  Orleans. 
However,  many  elevators  refused  to  send 
grain  to  Houston  because  they  fear  they 
will  be  cheated  on  weights  which  are  not 
Government  supervised. 

In  1973,  a  terrible  glut  in  the  trans- 
portation system  developed  as  a  result 
of  trying  to  move  more  grain  than  it 
could  absorb  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
This  time  a  similar  situation  !s  develop- 
ing for  a  totally  different  reason.  Namely, 
that  the  administration  embargo  inter- 
ferred  with  the  normal  marketing  of 
grain  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  not 
plan  ahead  and  use  its  full  capacity.  Lift- 
ing the  embargo  at  this  time  will  not 
cure  the  permanent  damage  that  has 
been  done  to  the  American  farmer,  to 
grain  merchants  and  to  all  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Butz  continues  to  charge  up  and  down 
the  counUy  proclaiming  an  administra- 
tion agricultural  policy  which  frees  the 
farm  sector  of  the  economy  from  Gov- 
ernment interference.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  these  export  embargoes  are  one  of 
the  most  insidious  forms  of  government 
interterence — because  farmers  have  no 
way  of  anticipating  them. 

We  would  all  have  been  better  off  if 
the  administration  had  let  the  market 
operate  without  interference.  And  now 
to  make  it  worse,  we  are  told  that  the 


administrati<m  bus  agreed  to  a  deal  giv- 
ing the  Soviets  a  50-percent  favoraUe 
balance  of  trade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  spending 
3  weeks  and  several  trips  to  Moscow  with 
hat  in  hand,  our  negotiators  could  have 
made  a  better  deed  than  that  in  8  min- 
utes on  the  telephone. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ABCEND  SECTION 
103  OP  INTERNAL  REVENUE  COr« 
OF  1954 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre^ous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoiic  (Mr,  Mttrpht)  Ic 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  today  I  have  Introduced  a  bDI 
to  amend  section  103(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  a^ist  State  and 
municipal  agencies  in  financing  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear,  coal-fired,  and  hy- 
droelectric plants.  This  amendment 
alters  the  present  law  by  making  tax  ex- 
empt the  interest  on  bonds  sold  to  finance 
such  plants,  so  long  as  the  facility  to  be 
constructed  uses  fuel  substantially  of  do- 
mestic origin  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hy- 
droelectric plEmt,  no  fuel  at  all. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  new  plants. 
Estimates  of  future  load  growth  vary 
from  J  to  6  percent  per  year.  E^ren  a  3- 
percent  load  growth  would  require  150,- 
000,000  kilowatts  of  new-plant  capacity 
during  the  next  10  years. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  tha^..^ 
the  lower  estimates  of  future  consump- 
tion are  based  upon  unrealistic  assump- 
tions. Electricity  will  have  to  be  used  for 
many  new  purposes  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  ihi  century  if  we  are  to  make 
any  progress  at  all  toward  energy  self- 
stifSciency. 

It  must  be  used  to  replace  many  in- 
dustrial and  residential  uses  of  natural 
gas  and  to  provide  urban  transportation, 
both  public  and  private.  It  provides  the 
only  way  to  utilize  our  uranium  re- 
sources. Electricity  will  certainly  comple- 
ment sunlight  in  replacing  oil  and  gas 
in  providing  space  heat.  It  will  also  be 
needed  to  purify  and,  in  some  cases,  de- 
salinate water. 

While  conservation  efforts  can  be  ex- 
pected to  cmitinue.  further  progress  is 
sure  to  be  slow.  Many  conservation  meas- 
ures, such  as  expanded  public  transpor- 
tation, will  save  energy  overall,  but  in- 
crease the  use  of  electricity. 

With  the  exception  of  the  depression, 
the  whole  history  of  the  electric  industry 
shows  consistent  load  growth.  A  return 
to  a  normal  7-percent  growth  rate  at  the 
end  of  the  current  recession  can  be  ac- 
cmnmodated  only  if  the  necessary  new 
plants  are  built.  Hie  absence  of  such  new 
plants  could  prolong  or  deepen  the  eco- 
nomic downturn. 

More  than  a  third  of  all  electricity 
generated  in  the  United  States  is  pro- 
duced by  burning  oil  or  natural  gas.  Bar- 
ring some  near-miraculous  new  finds, 
gas-burning  plants  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed or  converted  to  other  fuel.  Oil- 
burning  plants  must  also  be  phased  out  if 
energy  independence  is  ever  to  be 
achieved  or  even  approached.  Conversion 
of  these  sources  to  coal-burners  is  pos- 
sible, but  always  expensive  and  inefficient 
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due  to  darign  durerences   and   other 
faelon. 

Tbe  Inability  of  utOiUes  to  raise  new 
eastltBl  ma  a  key  factor  In  forcing  can- 
cflOatloo  of  plant  constmetkm  programs 
la  19T4.  Plants  with  a  total  capacity  of 
01.754  kllowatta  never  made  tt  Qff  the 
drawing  boardB.  EOnce  1»67  the  bonds  of 
33  atlUty  companies  ha-e  been  down- 
gradad — 0  of  them  by  2  levels  or  more — 
wlllle  only  11  have  received  improved 
ratings  Tliree  utilities  have  had  their 
bond  ratings  suspended,  making  new 
financing  Impossible. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  utility  companies 
cannot  provide  all  the  financing  essen- 
tial for  optimal  future  growth.  Some  help 
must  come  from  the  public  sector.  The 
bin  I  Introduce  today  will  enhance  the 
position  of  this  vital  industry  in  the  capi- 
tal market  and  stimulate  investment. 

nils  proposed  amendment  would  ex- 
pedite construction  of  nuclear  plants, 
ooal-flred  plants,  and.  in  those  areas 
where  such  resources  exist,  hydroelectric 
or  geothermal  plants.  It  would  apply  to 
other  technologies  as  well — such  as  sun, 
wind,  or  tide,  as  they  may  be  devdoped. 

lUs  la  a  logical  companion  to  the  bill 
I  have  already  introduced,  wlilch  would 
provide  for  PMeral  participation  in  the 
financing  of  electric  facilities;  it  would 
permit  State  and  local  agencies  to  carry 
part  of  the  burden  of  financing  new 
faciliUes. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  HONORIA 
DONNELLY 

(ICr.  RONCAUO  asked  and  was  given 
permlssloD  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro  and  to  include 
extraneous  mattv.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 
ing for  Mrs.  Roncalio  and  my  two  sons, 
Frank  and  J<dm,  I  want  to  quietly  ob- 
serve that  one  of  the  most  meaningful 
lives  of  this  20th  century  quietly  passed 
on  when  Sara  Murphy— Mrs.  Oerald 
Murphy — died  one  day  last  week  at  the 
age  of  91. 

She  was  the  mother  of  Honoria  Don- 
nelly, who  is  the  wife  of  Bill  Donnelly, 
cherished  and  personal  friends  of  mine. 

I  think  the  Washington  Star  summed 
up  wen  the  slgnlflrance  of  Sara  Murphy's 
Ufe  and  an  acoMnpUshment  that  has 
deep  meaning  for  all  of  us.  My  purpose 
today  Is  not  only  to  repHnt  for  Cohgrcs- 
sxovAL  Rccois  readers  the  edltinlal  from 
the  Star,  bat  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
her  dauflbter,  Hcmmla  Donnelly,  who  has 
learned  that  living  well  also  includes 
sacrifices  that  can  be  made  to  help  in 
the  responsibilities  and  chores  of  others 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  selfless 
public  service. 

Honoria  Donnelly  belongs  to  that  small 
circle,  who,  over  the  years,  has  been 
available  to  help  with  family  chores,  to 
fuum  day-to-day  responslbUltles,  for 
many  of  the  wives  and  widows  of  some 
of  the  hlgliest  leaders  of  this  Nation 
through  the  ordeals  of  the  sixties  and 
into  our  present  confused  days  of  the 
seventies.  Honoria  Donnelly  Inherited 
from  her  mother  the  capacity  for  effort- 
less frlendriilp  and  companionship  with- 
out the  sUi^test  taint  of  any  exploitation 


or  of  celebrity  collecting  that  often  mars 
these  relationships. 

That  great  human  trait  that  must 
have  meant  so  much  to  Scott  Fitzgerald, 
to  Ernest  Hemingway,  to  Pablo  Picasso, 
is  still  amongst  us,  and  is  shared  by  many 
in  Washingtcm  who  know  the  Joy  of 
the  friendship  and  company  of  Bill  and 
Honoria  Donnelly. 

The  editorial  foUows: 
IPVom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  14,  1976| 
liivuvo  Well 
Next  to  writing  a  really  enduring  storv, 
perhaps  the  most  enviable  fate  is  to  live  one. 
and  that  was  the  fate  of  Sara  Murphy.  Mrs. 
Murphy,  who  died  the  other  day  In  Arlington 
at  91,  and  her  late  husband  Gerald  Murphy. 
are  captured  memorably  in  a  poignant  and 
faiclnatlng  book  called  Living  Well  Is  The 
Best  Revenue,  published  a  few  years  ago  by 
th«  New  Yorker's  Calvin  TrilUn. 

The  facts  of  the  story  appear  in  themselves 
to  be  fairly  prosaic.  Mr.  Murphy  had  In- 
herited a  family  business  in  New  York  and 
was  very  rich.  So,  in  her  own  right,  was  Mm. 
Murphy,  who  was  from  OlnolimatL  In  tiM 
19308  they  formed  one  nucleus  of  that  ex- 
patriate colony  cf  American  writers  and 
painters  living  In  France  whom  Gertrude 
Stein  called,  with  more  music  than  meaning, 
the  "lost  generation.'' 

In  fact,  there  was  seldom  a  less  lost  genera- 
tion than  they — especially  when  one  con- 
siders that  their  ranks  Included  those  two 
raoBt  celebrated  of  recent  American  fictional 
talents,  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  Ernest  Heming- 
way. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  TrUlln  and  also  to 
Edmund  Wilson,  who  knew  the  Murphys 
through  Fitzgerald,  for  evoking  with  delicate 
feeling  the  exact  place  of  the  Murphys  in 
this  glittering  constellation.  It  isn't  quite 
true  that  (as  Or.  Johnson  once  claimed)  no 
one  but  a  blockhead  writes  except  for  money. 
But  few  writers  write  except  for  a  pubUc; 
and  before  they  find  a  public  they  must  have 
both  models  and  friends  with  a  talent  for 
generous  appreciation,  and  for  many  the 
Murphys  served  both  needs.   , 

Their  effortless  friendship  and  companion- 
ship was,  it  seems,  without  that  taint  of  ex- 
ploitation or  celebrity-collecting  that  often 
mars  such  relationships.  It  was  also  without 
the  blight  of  envy,  another  danger.  The  Mur- 
phys seem  to  have  bad  a  talent  for  enjoy- 
ment. "Person  after  person  .  ..."  as  Archi- 
bald MacLeisb  put  it,  "met  them  and  came 
away  saying  that  these  people  were  really 
mastering  the  art  of  living." 

Tills  was  the  quality  that  drew  artists  to 
tbam,  no  doubt.  Artlsta — one  thinks  of  their 
friend  Pablo  Picasso — may  mouth  any  num- 
ber of  revolutionary  abeurdltles;  but  the  ob- 
server in  them  is  invariably  drawn  to  the 
hiunan  qualities  made  possible  and  highly 
Tlxtble  by  ttM  economic  order  they  deplore. 
When  the  lost  generation  came  back  from 
Europe,  the  Murphys  returned  too,  grieving 
at  the  loss  of  a  child,  and  quietly  busied 
themselves  with  the  family  leather  goods 
business  In  New  York.  We  might  know  little 
of  their  story,  except  that  their  sense  of 
style  and  their  generosity  linked  them  to 
some  very  great  names  in  recent  American 
letters.  It  is  the  sort  of  connection,  often 
chronicled  In  the  literature  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  18th  Century,  when  patrons 
were  appreciated,  of  which  too  little  is  known 
and  leas  recorded  today.  But  as  Mr.  THlUn 
brought  out,  it  can  be  of  central  importance. 
The  Murphys'  friends  told  tales;  they  lived 
one, 


UNITED  AUTO  WORKERS'  VIEW  ON 
ENERGY  CONKSIVATION  POLICY 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Environmental  Study  Confer- 
ence, of  which  I  am  chairman,  cohosted 
a  discussion  with  the  Scientists'  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Information  on  energy 
conservation,  employment,  and  the 
economy. 

One  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Irving  Blue- 
stone,  is  vice  president  of  the  intei-na- 
tional  union.  United  Auto  Workers.  His 
presentation  was  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  statements  on  energy  con- 
servation poUcy  for  the  Nation  that  I 
have  heard.  He  raised  some  extremely 
-signiflcant  points,  and  he  demonstrated 
that  the  labor  movement  is  thinlttog  in 
a  public -spirited  way  about  the  energy 
problems  facing  us. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Bluestone's 
statement  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  seminar 
yesterday  afternoon. 

A  ViFW  Prom  Laboe  o»  EnebAv  Consexvation 

POUCT 

(By  Irving  Bluestone) 

It  is  now  nearly  one  and  a  half  years  since 
the  International  Executive  Board  of  the 
UAW  Issued  its  National  Energy  Program  in 
response  to  the  host  of  problems  that  sur- 
faced immediately  following  the  oil  boycott 
of  1973.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  discuss 
that  Program  at  this  Congressional  Seminar, 
because  ow  proposals  place  great  emphasis 
on  expanding  the  role  of  the  public  sector 
in  energy-related  matters.  Thus,  It  is  Im- 
portant to  understand  why  government  ac- 
tivity Is  essential  to  deal  with  the  energ)' 
problem,  and  with  more  general  economic 
policy.  The  problems  of  energy,  inflation  and 
unemployment  are  interrelated,  and  in  large 
measure  the  same  factors  that  are  responsible 
for  the  energy  crisis  are  also  responsible  for 
our  current  economic  quandary. 

Furthermore,  whUe  this  seminar  focuses  V 
on  conservation,  it  needs  to  be  emphasized 
that  that  must  be  dealt  with  as  part  of  a 
more  comprehensive  program.  In  fact,  the 
broad-based  consUtent  blueprint  offered  by 
the  UAW's  National  Energy  Program  distin- 
guishes It  from  most  other  proposals  that 
have  been  suggested  in  response  to  energy 
problems.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  moved  far  too  slowly  and 
Indecisively  to  confront  the  Issues  and  Im- 
plement solutions  that  would  be  equitable 
and  efficient,  primarily  because  we  have  been 
unwilling  to  attack  the  widespread  funda- 
mental problem  involved. 

In  particular,  the  President's  proposals, 
under  the  guise  of  developing  an  energy  in- 
dependent economy,  are  essentially  designed 
to  Increase  sharply  the  cost  of  energy  and  Its 
related  products  and  simultaneously  to  in- 
crease sharply  the  profit  take  of  the  interests 
that  control  energy  resources.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, this  is  not  a  program;  moreover.  It  will 
resiUt  in  economic  disaster,  inflating  prices 
further,  prolonging  and  even  increasing  the 
already  too  high  rate  of  unemployment  with- 
out fulfilling  its  purported  goal. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  nation  must 
convert  from  a  chei^  energy  to  a  more  costly 
energy  economy.  The  controUlng  interests  In 
the  private  sector  are  pressing  vigorously  for 
actions,  such  as  the  President  proposes,  in 
which  conversion  would  result  from  undue 
price  inflation  as  the  vehicle  for  forcing  re- 
ductions in  energy  utlllKation.  Thus,  the 
market  determines  who  must  do  without  en- 
ergy; It  la  the  cruelest  and  most  regressive 
form  of  taxation  without  representation.  It 
also  forecloses  more  equitable  programs 
which  would  reduce  the  profligate  use  of  en- 
ergy resources  and  at  the  same  time  meet 
basic  social  needs. 
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The  UAW  program  recognizes  that  certain 
Increases  will  occiir  In  the  cost  of  energy,  but 
we  emptuMize  that  a  coiutructtve.  aerloua 
and  equitable  energy  demand  policy  must 
move  on  two  broad  fronts:  redudng  wasteful 
and  Inefficient  use  of  energy  and  distributing 
the  burden  of  the  necessary  adjustments 
fairly.  The  White  House  and  Industry  have 
Joined  In  mounting  a  campaign  to  convince 
Americans  that  the  only  way  out  of  our  di- 
lemma is  to  Increase  the  share  of  our  output 
going  to  capital  formation  and  to  reduce  the 
share  going  to  consumption.  We  are  being 
told  that  this  Is  the  only  way  to  convert  our 
obsolete  energy-Inefficient  society  Into  an 
Internationally  competitive,  efficient  one. 
These  forces  would  build  upon  the  time- 
worn  but  long  discredited  myth  that  we  can 
control  Inflation  only  by  keeping  iinemploy- 
ment  high.  Now,  added  to  that  campaign,  is 
another  "trade-off."  We  are  told  that  we  can 
Improve  our  nation's  energy  efficiency  only  by 
giving  up  Improvement  in  living  standards 
(I.e.,  consumption).  To  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  citizens  who  are  already  svif- 
ferlng  real  cuts  In  living  standards  and  the 
fear  and  Insecurity  of  actual  or  threatened 
unemployment,  there  is  only  one  meaning  In 
this  message:  "If  you're  hurting  now,  you 
ain't  seen  nothln'  yet." 

We  consider  this  bleak  prospect  both  un- 
necessary and  unacceptable.  The  UAW  Na- 
tional Energy  Program  does  not  accept  the 
negativism  of  such  a  policy.  Oxu:  program 
sets  out  an  extensive  list  of  policy  targets 
which  we  consider  would  simultaneously  im- 
prove energy  efficiency,  help  control  Inflation 
and  create  Jobs.  Moreover,  our  program  as- 
serts that  these  achievements  will  not  be 
realized  by  conducting  "business  as  usual." 
We  can  free  otirselves  from  those  false  and 
painful  trade-offs,  but  only  through  some 
fundamental  changes  In  the  way  economic 
decisions  are  made  and  Implemented. 

From  our  point  of  view,  the  current  eco- 
nomic squeeze  on  working  people,  who  are 
after  all  the  vast  majority  of  Americans.  Is 
a  direct  outgrowth  both  of  our  short-run 
energy  problems  and  the  long-run  forces 
that  are  In  ttum  responsible  for  those  prob- 
lems. As  we  see  It,  the^b^lc  defect  In  our 
economy  Is  the  constant  smiggle  by  private 
enterprise  for  more  and  more  profit,  too  often 
without  regard  to  the  overall  welfare  of  the 
community.  Where  and  when  successful  this 
produces  wealth  and  increasing  standards  of 
living  for  certain  sections  of  our  population. 
It  also  produces  outright  misery  for  some  and 
Inseciu'lty  for  many  millions  more  of  oxir 
citizens.  With  prcrflt  maximization  as  the 
basic  reference  point  for  economic  decision 
making,  and  with  a  natural  resource  base 
which  yielded  nonhuman  sources  of  energy 
relatively  cheaply,  private  enterprise  contin- 
ually moved  to  substitute  nonhuman  energy 
for  labor  In  all  aspects  of  production,  distri- 
bution and  consumption.  The  investment  In 
new  technology  represented  by  this  historical 
trend  has  been  governed  by  a  narrow  view  of 
productivity  which  Is  primarily  concerned 
with  increasing  output  per  manhour  and 
reducing  per  unit  costs.  The  time  Is  at  hand 
to  develop  a  mecbanlam  which  wlU  require 
the  measure  of  productivity  to  Include  the 
effective  use  of  resources,  energy,  technology 
and  the  creativity  of  human  beings  to  en- 
hance the  welfare  of  all  of  society  and  not 
Jtist  to  Increase  private  profit.  Increased  pro- 
ductivity therefore  should  be  measured  by 
whether  it  is  soclaUy  useful  or  desirable,  not 
merely  whether  It  reduces  unit  costs  and 
Increases  profit. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  virtually  every  eco- 
nomic forecaster  is  predicting  that  In  any 
kind  of  economic  recovery  employment  will 
Isig  far  behind  Improvement  In  the  other 
economic  variables.  This  is  because  in  a 
quasl-monopoltetlc  proflt-maxlmlslng  system 
the  choice  of  what  means  to  use  to  become 
more  energy-efficient  will  tend  to  be  biased 
against  tbe  use  at  labor.  For  the  same  rea- 


sons, these  choices,  if  left  unchecked,  will 
not  adequately  reflect  the  environmental 
costs  to  society. 

To  cite  Just  a  few  examples:  compare  the 
private  funds  and  public  support  going  to 
Western  states  to  strip-mine  low  BTU  ooal 
or  develop  oil  shale,  with  the  pitiful  efforts 
going  into  labcff-intenslve  deep  mines  to  re- 
trieve Eastern  low  sulfur  coal. 

Compare  the  private  and  public  research, 
development  and  investment  effort  devoted 
to  nuclear  power,  which  la  both  energy  and 
capital-intensive  to  the  infinitely  smaller  re- 
soxirces  devoted  to  Improving  coal-use  tech- 
nology which  is  much  more  labor-intensive. 
Compare  the  billions  of  public  dollars 
poured  into  energy-Intensive  military  equip- 
ment with  piddling  auKtunts  allocated  for  en- 
ergy-efficient, labor-intensive  public  trans- 
jKJrtatlon. 

The  list  is  long.  And  Its  bias  derives  directly 
from  the  vested  Interests  of  big  business  and 
Its  allies  In  government.  The  latter,  by  the 
way,  play  a  key  role  by  providing  subsidies 
(whether  directly  or  through  tax  breaks)  for 
many  Investment  decisions  Including  some 
enxunerated  above,  that  would  otherwise  be 
too  risky  or  unprofitable  within  the  private 
profit  calculus. 

The  corporate  community  la  extremely 
knowledgeable  and  imaginative  In  exploiting 
this  function  of  government,  and  It  Is  quite 
prepared  to  seek  whatever  public  support 
may  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  capital-in- 
tensive bias  of  Its  Investment  decisions.  To 
us,  all  the  verbiage  about  how  many  billions 
of  dollars  have  to  be  diverted  from  future 
consumption  to  fixed  investment  in  order  to 
adjust  to  the  rising  costs  of  energy  begs 
some  major  questions  about  tbe  Investment 
decisions  that  are  being  contemplated. 

Instead  of  serving  these  existing  biases  In 
our  economic  system,  government  should  re- 
dress the  balance.  It  should  be  quite  clear 
that  we  consider  the  quality  and  direction  of 
government  activity  of  much  greater  Import- 
ance than  Its  magnlttide.  Indeed,  the  princi- 
pal resison  for  urging  an  expanded  role  for 
the  public  sector  In  energy  policy  is  as  a 
countervailing  power  strong  and  effective 
enough  to  assure  that  the  solutions  chosen  to 
energy  and  economic  problems  are  efficient 
from  a  broad  social  point  of  view  and  not 
merely  in  terms  of  the  private  profit  of  a 
few  powerfully  placed  corporations  or  Indtis- 
tries.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  government  pol- 
icy operates  mainly  as  a  support  for  thoee 
Interests,  our  nation  probably  will  be  forced 
to  suffer  high  unemployment  and  a  rate  of 
Inflation  that  depresses  tbe  Uving  standards 
of  the  majority  of  citizens. 

Two  hallmarks  of  tbe  American  economy 
In  the  post-World  War  n  period  that  have 
set  It  apart  from  similar  economies.  In  West- 
ern Europe  for  example,  are  persistently  high 
rates  of  unemplojrment  and  a  high  degree  of 
energy  Intensity.  These  two  factors  have 
combined  to  make  the  Immediate  Impact  of 
energy  price  and  supply  problems  more  se- 
vere here  than  In  Western  Europe,  In  spite 
of  the  lower  level  of  self-sufficiency  In  energy 
resources  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  time  has  come  to  ask  ourselves:  Is 
this  what  our  nation  Is  really  all  about?  Pub- 
He  support  and  prosperity  tat  the  few.  with 
Increasing  pain  for  the  many:  Is  this  the 
New  American  Dream?  We  In  the  UAW  hope 
that  those  of  us  here  today  will  be  prepared, 
unequivocally  to  reject  this  vIbIoh. 

What,  then  does  represent  a  socially  and 
economically  responsible  energy  program? 
Let  me  summarize  the  UAW  position  and 
subject  It  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  experts. 

Energy  is  a  critical  social  resource  reqxilr- 
Ing  coordinated  democratic  planning  In  the 
pubUc  Interest.  Tbe  keystone  to  effective  uti- 
lization of  national  energy  supply  Is  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Energy  Authority, 
re^Kmslble  for  consistent,  rational  long- 
range  planning  and  Implementation,  and  oo- 
ordination  of  the  users  of  energy  resources. 


Such  an  Authority  would  be  rooted  In  a 
system  democratic  control,  wovild  collect, 
analyze  and  disseminate  liulependent  data 
and  develop  an  overall  national  energy  plan 
reqxmslve  to  social  and  economic  need.  Na- 
tional policy  must  take  Into  account  appro- 
priate protection  of  the  environment,  there- 
by assuring  a  sound  foundation  for  future 
develc^ment.  Of  special  importance  Is  that 
national  policy  must  control  access  to  any 
new  natural  resources  and  thereby  guaran- 
tee their  most  efficient  use  for  tbe  social 
good. 

With  regard  to  oQ,  the  UAW  advocates  an 
end  to  the  special  ta»  advantages  which  the 
oil  Industry  enjoys.  The  fiscal  Incentives  we 
have  poured  down  tbe  insatiable  throats  cf 
the  energy  companies  have  not  solved  the 
nation's  problems,  but  they  have  of  course 
advantaged  the  companies  nobly. 

A3  to  coal,  a  most  abundant,  readily  ac- 
cessible domestic  resource,  we  urge  extensive 
federal  funding  for  further  research  Into  de- 
sulfurlzatlon  and  gasification  and  If  private 
companies  will  not  vigorously  open  up  new 
mines  under  conditions  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment and  workers  In  the  industry  then 
the  federal  government  should  take  on  the 
task  of  making  direct  Investments  In  coal 
mining 

With  regard  to  natural  gas.  everything  must 
be  done  to  encourage  its  economical  and  ef- 
ficient use.  WhUe  some  price  increase  is 
Justified,  deregulation  would  be  socially  and 
economically  undesirable.  Houfeholds,  whose 
use  of  gas  Is  relatively  efficient,  must  be 
shielded  from  large  price  Increases,  while  in- 
efficient users  should  be  charged  the  hig.her 
rates.  This  principle  could  well  be  applied  to 
all  utilities. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  discussion  In 
the  Senate  concerning  natural  gsw  pricing  is 
a  clear  example  of  using  short-term  concerns 
to  attempt  to  bulldoze  through  undesirable 
long-term  policies.  We  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion of  asEitrtng  adequate  supplies  during  the 
coming  winter  should  be  handled  entirely 
separate  from  the  more  basic  issue  of  finding 
long-term  solutions  to  natural  gas  supply, 
distribution  and  pricing  problems. 

Nuclear  energy  poses  special  problems  be- 
cause of  Its  Inherent  dangers.  We  urge  broad- 
er democratic  control  of  nuclear  policy  and 
Implementation  to  insure  responsiveness  to 
the  community  at  large  and  not  private  In- 
dustry. The  National  Energy  Authority  must 
be  required  to  extend  nuclear  research  be- 
yond the  current  high  risk  projects  to  more 
environmentally  acceptable  and  more  effi- 
cient nuclear  alternatives. 

A  crash  federal  program — like  the  Man- 
hattan Project — Is  needed  to  develop  viable 
technology  In  the  use  of  solar  energy,  geo- 
thermal energy,  refuse  pyrolysls,  the  wmd 
and  tidal  hydroelectric  power. 

Essential  to  our  future  welfare  Is  the  reali- 
zation that  otir  energy  problems  will  not  be 
solved  unless  we  succeed  in  restraining  the 
role  of  growth  of  demand  for  energy.  This 
means  the  introduction  of  sharp  conserva- 
tion policies,  not  only  on  a  voluntary  basis 
but  by  legislation  in  certain  areas  aa  well. 

Conservation  practices  which  eliminate 
waste  and  make  the  use  of  energy  more 
efficient,  can  be  Implemented  without  re- 
tarding advance  in  the  standard  of  living. 
The  results  will  be  even  more  desirable  if 
we  give  SUequate  recognition  to  the  many 
facets  of  life  which  are  currently  ignored 
when  we  measure  standard  of  living  by  per 
capita  Income.  For  example,  our  current  sys- 
tem measures  as  an  Increase  In  Oross  Na- 
tional Product  the  Increased  cost  of  health 
care  services  necessitated  by  Illness  which  Is 
caused  and  aggravated  by  Impure  air.  If 
energy  conservation  cuts  down  on  air  pollu- 
tion, statistical  measures  conclude  that 
standard  of  living  has  been  lowered  by  the 
decrease  in  health  care  aervloes,  and  com- 
pletely Ignore  the  poeltlve  benefit  of  prevent- 
ing— rather  than  curing — inness. 
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Some  otber  q>ecUIc«  of  the  t7AW  program 
are: 
1.  Improved  building  oodee. 
a.  Xneouragement  of  Induatrlal  recycling. 

3.  Restnieturliig  tli*  tranqportetkm  ayi- 
t«m  bjr  oatloiuUlBlDg  and  rabmidliig  our  rail- 
roads, developing  and  wn^wwtwg  roMm  tranalt, 
InlUatlng  an  ambitious  federal  program  to 
promote  reeearcb  In  alternative  engines 
which  are  more  efficient  and  lees  polluting, 
esUbltshlng  mandated  achievable  fuel  stand- 
ards for  automobiles  (the  UAW  urges  a  pause 
In  emission  controls  to  make  this  techno- 
loglcaUy  possible  and  afford  the  time,  under 
oontrc^  to  develop  the  technology  to  meet 
tighter  standards) . 

4.  Improved  land  use  planulng. 

A  national  energy  program  must  be  equita- 
ble. A  major — but  not  the  only — problem 
with  the  present  piecemeal,  uncoordinated 
approach  Is  that  the  market  system  operates 
In  such  a  way  that  costs  of  adjustments  are 
borne  by  those  least  able  to  bear  them,  as 
workers  or  as  consumers.  A  total  program 
most  not  only  conserve  energy,  distribute 
It  fairly,  develop  plans  for  finding  new  en- 
«gy  sources,  but  assure  that  diBlocatlons 
resulting  from  such  a  national  policy  do 
not  create  rameoeasary  hardship  or  uncom- 
pensated maladjustment  for  the  workers  who 
are  Bdvaratfy  affected. 

As  a  representative  of  the  UAW  I  hope  that 
these  remarks  today  will  provide  a  basis  for 
al^mattrw  actlam  and  a  counterargument  to 
altemattres  that  force  our  cltisens  Into  false 
"trade-aAs."  The  tbne  for  constructive,  so- 
dally  equitable  action  Is  long  overdue. 


October  21^  1975 


StrPPORT  FOR  BURN  FACILITIES 
ACT 

(Mr.  OTTINOER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoko  and  to  include 
extranecfus  nutttar. ) 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Bum  Facilities 
Act  for  the  fourth  time,  bringing  the 
number  of  sponsors  of  this  legislation  to 
39. 

I  want  to  thank  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  Joined  me  in  this  ef- 
fort to  Improve  the  quality  of  care  pro- 
vide-' to  the  victims  of  fire  and  other 
Tnini  Injiiriw 

Tlie  American  Bum  Association  has 
estimated  that  over  300,000  people  suffer 
bum  injuries  every  year:  of  those  120,- 
000  are  classified  as  serious.  At  this  time 
there  are  only  1,400  beds  in  the  country 
allocated  for  the  treatment  of  bum  vic- 
tims. The  ABA  has  estimated  that  10 
times  as  many  beds  would  be  required  if 
we  Intend  to  provide  adequate  care  for 
the  injured. 

Since  Z  first  introduced  this  bill  on 
July  t.  I  have  received  expressions  of 
•uppwi  from  a  number  of  concerned 
orsBnlaitloQs.  and  would  like  to  bring 
tfaese  letters  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaenes  at  tills  time : 

AssocxATicM     or 


and  we  sinoerely  hope  that  there  win  be 
hearings  htid  on  this  leglsUUon,  H.B.  8488. 
Also  yoQ  should  be  knowledgeable  that  we 
are  In  the  meaiitlms  attempting  to  have  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  ftind  Sec- 
tion IB  of  the  Fire  Prevention  &  Control  Act 
of  1974  and  to  restore  some  of  the  funds 
deleted  by  the  Ho\ue  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  entire  Administration  of  the 
law. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  A.  Walleb. 
Legislative  Representative. 


WmiMMgtom.  D.C.,  Jtily  16. 1975. 
Hon.  taaata^  U.  Oiiiayai. 
VJ.  House  t^  MefntntoHvet, 
Wosfcin^toa,  0X7. 

Okss  CnwiMsiiiw  OmHOEB:  Both  Presi- 
dent Iffinwinsn  and  Seeretary-Treasurer 
Filumbo  reertwd  the  remarks  in  the  Becord 
o<  July  a.  ItT*  upon  your  intooduetlon  of 
IsgMattnn  to  estabUiOi  Bum  VaolUtlM.  Also 
your  copy  of  the  Hews  Beleaae  upon  said 
Introductlaii. 

Th9  mtscnatkMial  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters  wholeheartedly  supports  your  efforts 


UNIFOSMCO    FlRCnCHTERS   ASSOCIA- 

j  Tiow  OF  Greateb  New  York, 

New  York,  N.Y..  October  7,  1975. 
Huu.  RiCHAKO  L.  OrriMGEa, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Congressman  OrriNcxa:  The  Uni- 
formed Pireflgliters  Association  APL-CIO  was 
gratified  to  receive  a  copy  of  a  Congressional 
Bill.  Introduced  by  you,  which  calls  for  the 
eetabllshment  of  "biun  centers". 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  bxu-n  center 
in  New  York  City  where  there  are  thousands 
of  burn  victims  each  year  and  who  are  de- 
prived of  faculties  specifically  designed  for 
burns.  Although  we  have  two  hoq;>ltals  that 
have  a  few  beds  and  some  improvised  facili- 
ties, it  is  not  sxifficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
If  the  committee  is  contemplating  hear- 
ings on  this  all  important  legislation  we 
would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  appear 
and  support  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

MicHAix  J.  Mate, 

Prsgident. 

International      Association      of 
Black  Professional  Fire  Fight- 

TCSS, 

July  29, 1975. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  very  pleased  and  encouraged  by 
the  re-introduction  of  H.R.  8438,  the  "Bum 
Faculties  Act  of  1976".  In  my  (26)  years  of 
flreflghtlng.  I  have  seen  many  fire  victims  in 
dhe  need  of  the  help  of  a  first  class  burn 
faculty. 

Members  of  this  organization  shall  be 
meeting  as  an  executive  councU  on  July  80 
and  July  81  at  the  New  York  Sheraton  Hotel, 
8«th  Street  and  7th  Avenue.  I  -pledge  my 
support  of  this  legislation,  and  I  shall  urge 
the  full  membership  to  support  its  passage 
Very  triUy  yours, 

Thomas  O.  Tatlor, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

International  Association 

I  OF  PiRE  Chiefs. 

j  Washington.  D.C.  July  IS.  1975. 

Bon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
UjS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«*«  Mb.  OxTiNOEa:  Mr.  Donald  M.  O'Brien, 
former  Oeneral  Manager  of  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  recently  resigned 
from  this  Association  and  is  now  a  consult- 
ant with  the  National  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Administration.  However,  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  of  responding  to  your 
letter  on  behalf  of  the  International  Asso- 
cution  of  Fire  Chiefs. 

The  International  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs  has  long  thought,  not  only  in  an 
active  capacity  in  suppressing  hoetUe  fires, 
but  also  in  attempting  to  encourage,  through 
fire  prevention  activity  Including  fire  pre- 
vention and  fire  safe  legislation  to  reduce  the 
inq>act  of  loss  due  to  fire.  In  recent  years. 
Past  President,  Chief  Lawrence  L.  Kenney, 
(Betlred),  former  Chief  of  the  Miami,  Flor- 
ida Fire  Department,  Issued  a  charge  to  this 
Association,  and  its  members,  to  vigorously 
support  efforts  in  reducing  the  treatment 


time  and  length  of  stay  In  hospitals  resultiue 
from  bum  injuries.  ^ 

Chief  Kenney,  whUe  visiting  burn  wards  In 
this  country,  noted  the  length  of  stay  of  the 
patients  was  much  reduced  where  proper 
bum  treatment  centers  were  utilized,  rather 
than  general  patient  care  facilities.  With 
these  resources  aS  Indicated  in  yova  legisla- 
tion, HB  8438,  it  would  certainly  be  the  goal 
of  those  of  us  directly  concerned  with  fire 
safety  to  Insure  its  swift  movement  through 
the  legislative  process  and  signing  into  law 
by  the  President.  Rest  assured,  this  Associa- 
tion endorses  your  efforts  and  would  be 
pleased  to  assist  you  in  securing  passage.  By 
a  copy  of  this  letter,  I  am  forwarding  this  In- 
formation to  Chief  Frank  Hall,  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  Chairman,  International  Associ- 
ation of  Fire  Chiefs  Legislative  Committee. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Donald  D.  Flinn, 

Oeneral  Manager. 

International  Association  of 

Arson  Investigators,  Inc., 
Springfield.  III..  July  17. 1975. 
Representative  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Conoressman  Ottinger  :  Responding 
to  your  letter  of  July  10,  1975,  concerning 
your  House  BiU  8438  "Burn  FaciUtles  Act  of 
1976". 

The  International  Association  of  Arson  In- 
vestigators, Inc.,  wholeheartedly  endorses  and 
supports  this  legislation.  We  wiU  encourage 
our  membership  of  over  2700  to  lend  their 
support  to  this  bill. 

Your  recognition  of  the  problems  that  fires 
bring  to  out  citizens  Is  to  be  commended.  I 
agree  with  your  comment  that  for  far  too 
long  our  American  citizens  have  been  far  too 
complacent  and  only  think  that  "It  wUl  never 
happen  to  me". 

I  might  additionally  add  that  I  myself 
suffered  a  severe  bum  in  an  accidental  fire 
at  the  age  of  seven,  sQd  carry  a  full  scar  on 
my  right  leg.  It  is  a  constant  reminder  to  me 
of  what  fire  does  do  to  a  person,  and  It  "can 
happen  to  anyone"  as  it  did  to  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  E.  Mat. 
Executive  Secretary. 

New  York  State  Professional 

PntE  Fighters  Association, 
New  Rochelli.  N.Y.,  July  11,  1975. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottznoer, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ottinger:  Your  letter, 
press  release,  copy  of  the  "Bum  Faculties  Act 
of  1975,"  and  your  remarks,  arrived  today. 

The  work  you  have  done  and  the  energy 
you  have  expended  in  regard  to  the  bum 
faculty  at  the  Medical  Center  In  Valhalla,  is 
not  underestimated. 

We  are  more  than  appreciative  for  all  you 
are  doing  to  help  us  see  this  through  and  we 
are  taking  quite  seriously  your  offer  to  keep 
open  the  lines  of  communication. 

Needless  to  say,  you  have  197  fire  fighters 
in  New  Rochelle  you  may  call  friends  and 
many  more  in  the  coimty.  If  we  can  help  you, 
please  call  on  us. 

When  the  bum  faculty  becomes  a  reality, 
it  wUl  be  to  men  like  you  that  the  public 
will  owe  its  gratitude. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Williams, 
Chairman,  Bum  Center  Committee. 


October  21,  1975 
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LONG-TERM     GRAIN     AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN    UNITED    STATES   AND 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  wte  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaiiEs  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


^r.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaks:.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  inmiitoatWiB  of  the 
lang-tenn  grain  agwunnit  JiMfc  an- 
nounced betwem  the  Dtalted  States  and 
the  Sovl^TIhioiii, 

The  agrecgnent  Is  Important  In  that  It 
will  hdp  the  United  States  maintain  a 
high  level  of  grain  exports  and.  con- 
sequMittjr.  add  stability  to  the  grain  mar- 
ket A  l^gh  level  of  i^uin  exports  is  not 
only  Important  to  the  UJB.  gndn  fanner, 
but  also  to  many  other  UJEL  industries  as 
well  as  to  the  econ<HnIc  health  of  the 
Nation.  During  the  coiuing  year,  the 
USDA  expects  a]M>roxin»atefar  60  percent 
of  our  wheat  crop  and  aJMait  a  fourth  of 
our  com  crop  to  be  sold  dverseas. 

These  grain  exports,  along  with  sales 
In  forei^  markets  of  other  agricultural 
commodities,  have  become  a  mstjor  fac- 
tor in  improving  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade.  Last  fiscal  year  ttie  value  of  agri- 
cultural exports  .totaled  $21.6  billion,  up 
more  than  threefold  since  1970.  Net  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  eommodlties  more 
than  offset  a  $10  billion  deficit  in  trade 
of  ironf  arm  items,  resulting  in  an  overall 
net  U.S.  trade  balance  of  $2  billion. 

Agricultural  exports  benefit  both  the 
farm  and  nonfarm  sectors  in  tenns  of 
generating  onployment,  incomes,  and 
purchasing  power.  For  example,  farmers' 
purchases  of  fuel,  f ertUlzo*,  and  other  in- 
puts to  produce  the  commodities  moving 
into  exports  require  additional  econranic 
activity  on  the  part  of  our  manufactur- 
ing, ti'ade  and  transportation  sectors. 
With  additional  income  earned  from  ex- 
ports, U.S.  farmers  are  able  to  purchase 
more  household  appliances,  farm  equip- 
ment, building  supplies,  and  other  capi- 
tal and  consumer  goods.  As  a  result,  more 
purchasing  power  is  spread  throughout 
theec<H)omy. 

Also  increases  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion stimulated  by  agricultural  exports 
may  boost  investment  in  plants  and 
equipment.  As  these  sectors  contribute 
output,  they  also  receive  income;  thus,  il- 
lustrating the  multiplier  effect  of  agri- 
cultural trade.  For  these  reasons  and  be- 
cause of  the  large  UJ9.  grain  crop  this 
year,  along  with  prospects  for  even  larger 
grain  crops  in  the  future,  I  commend  the 
USDA  in  accomplishing  the  grain  agree- 
ment and  urge  it  to  continue  efforts  to 
expand  agricultural  exports. 

But  if  total  U.S.  supplies  of  feed  grains 
and  wheat  for  any  year  are  below  225 
millKoi  Urns,  then  the  United  States  may 
order  a  reduction  in  U.S.S.R.  shipments 
below  the  agreed  upon  6  million  mini- 
mum tonnage. 

On  the  other  liand,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
desires  to  buy  more  than  8  million  tons 
a  year  of  U.S.  wheat  and  com,  it  may  do 
so  only  after  consultations  with  the  U.S. 
CJovemment. 

The  provisions  of  these  agreements, 
when  coupled  with  the  recently  agreed- 
upon  terms  of  the  maritime  relationships 
connected  with  the  grain  shipments,  add 
up,  in  my  estimation,  to  a  tremendous 
plus  to  the  United  States.  And  I  com- 
mend those  representatives  of  this  Gov- 
ernment who  helped  negotiate  the  agree- 
ments. 


I  include  tbe  fcdlowlng  faotsheet: 
FACnHBR:  UmiB>  0naBi-UJBJB.B.  OmuM 


(I)  A  firm  commttmaut  by  the  UJ3BA.  to 
purchase  for  sblimMnt  a  minimum  quantity 
of  6  mlUUm  metric  tons  at  XJB,  wheat  and 
com.  in  approximately  equal  proportions, 
each  year  for  6  yiears  l>eglnnlng  October  1, 
1978. 

(30  An  option  for  the  XJjBj3.R.  to  purchase, 
without  o<msultatlons  with  the  VB.  Oovem- 
ment,  an  additional  3  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat  and  oom  eacdi  year  If  the  UJB.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  the  total  sup- 
plv  of  XJS.  wheat  and  feed  grains  for  the  year 
is  226  miUion  metric  tons  or  more. 

(iS)  A  consultative  procedure  whereby  the 
TT.S.S.R.  can  purchase  more  than  the  8  mU- 
lion  tons  of  U.S.  wheat  and  com  a  year  after 
consultations  and  agreement  between  the 
two  governments. 

(4)  A  commitment  by  the  U.S.8JI.  to  en- 
deavor to  space  purchases  and  shipments  of 
tr.S.  wheat  and  corn  evenly  throughhut  the 
year.  ■ 

(5)  A  U.S.  right  to  reduce  U55.R.  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  wheat  and  com  below  S  mil- 
lion tons  in  a  year  when  the  U.S.  has  a  total 
supply  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  of  less  than 
226  million  metric  tons. 

(6)  Purchases  of  U.S.  wheat  and  com  to  be 
made  at  prevailing  market  prices  from  pri- 
vate sources. 

(7)  The  wheat  and  otH-n  purchased  under 
the  Agreement  will  be  \ised  only  for  con- 
sumption in  the  U.8.S.R.  unless  otherwise 
agreed. 

(8)  Semiannual  consultations  between  the 
two  governments  on  matters  related  to  the 
.Agreement. 

NOT   XNCLUDBD 

(1)  Oralns  other  than  wheat  and  com  are 
not  covered  by  the  Agreement.  Oraln  sor- 
ghum, barley,  oats,  rye,  soybeans  and  rice 
can  be  traded  outside  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  Agreement  does  not  provide  for 
government  credit.  But  it  does  not  preclude 
the  use  of  credit  from  private  sources. 


WEATHER  MODIFICATION  H 

(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missicm  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on.  June  17, 
1975, 1  placed  in  the  Record  correspond- 
ence Senator  Pell,  Congressman  Fraser, 
and  I  had  had  with  the  White  House 
concerning  Federal  weather  modification 
activities.  Specifically  we  had  suggested 
the  creation  of  a  lead  agency  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  work  on  weather  modifica- 
tion, and  we  had  urged  that  such  re- 
search be  conducted  by  civilian  agencies 
rather  than  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  was  our  view  at  the  time  that  the 
response  received  from  ttie  administra- 
tion was  most  disappointing,  and  we 
made  clear  our  intention  to  pursue  the 
matter  to  a  more  satisfactory  resolution. 

Shortly  afterward,  as  a  result  of  a 
hearing  held  July  29  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Organisations  and 
Movements  on  House  Resolution  28,  Con- 
gressman Fraser  and  I  wrote  the  White 
House  once  again,  this  time  inquiring 
into  the  status  of  negotiations  on  a  draft 
convention  on  the  hostile  uses  of  en- 
vironmental modification. 


The  text  of  that  letter  foUowB: 

BOITBB  ovBrnmoRATiw, 
WaaHinffUm.  D.C.,  Jvly  31. 1975. 

The  PMBUIMIT, 

TH9  WMt9  Botue. 
WaaMngUm,  D.C. 

Dbar  Mb.  PRMiumir:  In  keeping  with  our 
Iong-«tandlng  Interest  m  the  international 
in^Ucatlons  of  the  use  of  environmental 
modlfleatton,  we  now  write  you  requesting  a 
statement  of  Intent  on  VB.  poUcy  regaining 
the  hostile  uses  of  envtronmental  modlftca- 
tlon.  The  Bubooramlttee  on  Xhtematlonai 
Organlactiatur  held  a  hearing  Taeaday,  July 
29,  1978  to  receive  teetlmony  on  H.  Res.  28 
(which  is  enclosed),  and  to  explore  progress 
and  prospects  for  efforts  to  secure  an  Inter- 
national agreement  banning  research,  ex- 
perimentation, or  activities  Involving  en- 
vironmental modifications  for  bostUe  pur- 
poses. Unfortunately,  the  scheduled  Admin- 
istration witness.  Admiral  Thomas  Davles  of 
the  Arma  Control  and  DiearmaDoent  Agency, 
was  withdrawn,  and  clariacation  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's x>osltlon  on  this  iseue  was  not 
possible.  Attached  are  some  questions  whose 
answers  will  help  clarify  public  and  Con- 
gressional understanding  of  this  issue  area. 

We  are  most  concerned  that  this  Govern- 
ment not  advanbe  any  propoKsi,  or  enter  into 
any  agreement  legitimizing — directly  or  indi- 
rectly— any  form  of  environmental  warfare. 
Although  the  technology  for  exotic  environ- 
mental modification  is  distant,  the  potential 
for  some  environmental  warfare  is  stUl  real. 
Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  take  a  clear  stand, 
publicly  and  internationally,  against  any  hos- 
tile uses  of  any  form  of  environmental  modi- 
fication, and  that  this  position  be  articulated 
Ui  all  U.S.  talks  on  this  issue.  As  one  step  in 
this  direction,  we  further  urge  you  to  re- 
move any  environmental  modification  re- 
search, experimentation,  or  activities  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  its  service  com- 
ponents, and  XJB.  mtelllgence  agencies,  plac- 
ing them  instead  in  full  public  view  withm 
appropriate  domestic  civilian  agencies.  Also, 
because  we  know  so  little  of  the  poesibUitlee 
and  consequences  of  environmental  modifi- 
cation, we  encourage  you  to  support  as  well 
the  upcoming  mternational  scientific  re- 
search to  be  conducted  by  the  World  Meteor- 
ological Organization  in  1977. 

This  is  an  issue  with  great  and  long-last- 
ing Import  for  the  American  people  and  man- 
kind. Environmental  modification  of  some 
types  can  conceivably  be  beneficial  to  both, 
and  we  fully  support  its  development  and 
use  for  peaceful,  humanitarian  purposes.  We 
look  forward  to  your  response  to  the  attached 
questions,  and  hope  for  your  favorable  con- 
.slderation  of  our  recommendations. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  M.  Fr.vser,  M.C, 

OlLBBRT  OUDB,  M.C. 

Questions  Regarding  U.S.  Policy  on  Hostile 
Uses  or  Environmental  Moditication 
Specifically  regarding  current  talks  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Soviet  representatives,  pur- 
suant to  the  Joint  Statement  on  Environ- 
mental Warfare  Issued  during  the  1974  Mos- 
cow Summit,  we  ask  your  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

In  U.S./Sovlet  negotiations  on  environ- 
mental warfare,  is  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment seeking  (1)  a  U.S./U.S.SJt.  bUateral 
treaty  prohibiting  research,  experimentation, 
or  use  of  any  form  of  environmental  modifi- 
cation for  hostile  purposes,  and/or,  (2)  a 
draft  convention — with  possibly  Joint  Amer- 
ican/Soviet sponsorship — for  consideration 
as  a  multilateral  treaty  in  a  UN  fbrum,  such 
as  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament? 
WiU  any  such  agreement  or  draft  oonven- 
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•month  afto'  our  letter 

lenttjgie  wlmlnlitraUun  made  ptdb- 
He  B  ditfl  oooTentloo  qd  eovlromnaital 
ttuOaaMmk  ttut  liad  been  negotiated 
wlfli  O*  Sifflefc  TZnIon  and  tabled  ai  the 
OMtfefoaM  •(  Hie  Commlttae  <m  Dls- 
annaiiwn>te GeDera.  WMe  iwihMcatlon 
«f  the  diaft  conrantlMi  rewa^yed  some 
fweltooe  ahont  0ie  status  of  the  ne- 
WKIatlcw,  anadgmues  hi  the  draft  lan- 
tmmnmd near  qoestloDs about  the  In- 
iTiahiiieBs  of  any  possible  treaty.  A  let- 
ter CniBa  Itosd  Ikle.  Director  of  the  Arms 
OsBtiol  and  IHsarmament  Acency,  in 
rawsose  «e  oar  July  SI  letter  attempted 
to  daitfy  aorae  of  the  questions.  That 
response  foBoKrs: 

vs.  Junta  CoimKti. 
aMs  DnAaxAMzirT  Agxnct, 
WwtMngton.  September  11. 1075. 
Bon.  OnjoT  Qima. 
US.  Bmut  0/  nepnuenuaivea. 

EkM  CrwnisiiHiii  Ottdk:  The  WhlU 
Boaw  bM  aSkad  om  to  mply  to  your  latter 
to  tbe  FiMUtnt  of  July  si.  197B.  requMttng 
lafocttutlaA  on  United  SUtes'  poUcy  ngeitl- 
Inc  tbs  bostUe  uaea  of  enylroiunental  modl- 
fleetUB.  At  tbe  outaet,  I  went  to  epologlze 
for  tbe  delfty  In  snsweilnc  your  letter;  it  was 
lust  iwently  teoogbt  to  my  attention. 

As  yoa  taam,  bwt  Aucnst  31  tbe  United 
Stetas  sad  tbe  U33&  mtSb.  tabled,  at  tbe 
OonCwnee  o(  tbe  Committee  on  Dlaatma- 
ment  (OOD)  In  Oenera,  Ulentlcal  drafta  of 
a  OonTsntlsn  on  tbe  FnflUbltlon  of  unitary 
or  aby  OCbsr  Hostile  Use  at  Xnvlronmental 
MttdHloattot  Ttebnlquas.  Altbougb  my  oOce 
sent  you  advanoe  eoples  of  tbe  VB.  draft  and 
Ambassador  Martinis  tabling  ipeecb.  1  am 
•OAloslBK  ftaotbar  set  for  your  ready  refer- 
eooe.  X  «ipeo»  tba  draft  to  be  rtiimnecid  at 
tbe  United  Kations  General  Anembly  In  tbe 
faU  and  to  be  tbe  subject  of  serious  negotla. 
tione  te  tk»  OOD  next  9(lng. 

Ae  tbe  dsaft  traa^  and  AmtwjHador  Mar- 
tin's ramaifes  make  dear,  tbe  current  paraUei 
UA  and  aotlet  texts  would  lead  to  tbe  pro- 
blbttioa  of  any  substantial  or  significant 
nUlttary  or  etber  bostUs  use  of  envlronmen- 
tal  modlfli-atWm  tai*ninin>. 

The  eeoood  article  of  the  draft  conven- 
tion  defines  tbe  term  "environmental  modi- 
flcatloa  tecbalquee"  to  include  weather  as 
weU  as  dbaate  modification  *«/-Kn|qnpti.  Dis- 
tinctions that  are  sometimes  drawn  between 
tbe  weatber  and  the  climate  would  not  in 
»ny  way  enOude  weather  nudlflcatlon  tam 
the  prohlMttoa  of  tbe  draft  oonventtSB. 
Thus,  bosttle  uses  of  weatber  "^w'^^ttim 
te«hnk|ues  hftnag  widespread,  long-lasting. 
oraetweeCeets  wouitf  b»  problMtad. 

Tbeteft  doee  not  indude  a  pratalUtton 
on  TCBsank  tad.  devatopoMBt  aottvttlas  fbr 
mllltaiy  purposes.  Such  a  prohibition  was 


or  tti*  dUUtftty  of  dl8- 
■T  and  elvlttanse- 

. In  terms  of  their 

*■•  «  purpose.  Ibere  may  be  merit  In 

yoVBnpoaal  to  plaoe  all  UJ9.  environmental 
nwdWItatlop  reasstd^  eipei  Uiientatlon  and 

Isrtbeoontnlof  domestlecl'vll- 

nsgmetes;  bowerer,  I  want  to  note  that  aU 
lyyut  VM.  reeeaiili  and  deTdopment  ac- 
Uvltlea  related  to  tbe  use  of  enviionmsntal 
ftwdlflcatton  techniques  are  already  in  full 
P'fMle  Ttaiw,  since  tbey  are  carried  out  on  an 
Tmaesrtnsd  basis,  wbstber  they  an»  under 
tbe  auQdoss  of  tbe  .Department  of  Defense  or 
anetl^  sgenqy. 

Oonoermag  your  suggestion  that  the  UJ3. 
support  tbe  International  sdentlfio  reseeicb 
tobe  conducted  by  tbe  World  Meteorological 
<ggenlwmon.  I  wlsb  to  assure  you  tbat  tbe 
Ua  will  support  such  researtib. 

I  would  aleo  like  to  correct  a  possible  mla- 
uDderstandlng  regarding  tbe  Xact  thy,^ 
Thomas  Danes,  this  Agency's  Assistant  Di- 
rector lor  HuGlear  Weopcms  and  Advanced 
Technology,  did  not  aiq>ear  at  the  hearings 
of  tbe  Subcommittee  on  IntemsUonal  Bela- 
tlons  an  B.  Bee.  38. 1  understood  tbat  we  bad 
reached  mutual  agreement  tbat  Mr.  DavlM 
would  not  teetUy  at  tbat  time  because  the 
f^^J^  WM  stUl  under  negoUation  with  tbe 
Soviet  Union  and,  therefore,  oould  noi  be  dls- 
cuaeed  except  In  executive  seaslon.  Mr.  Davies 
or  other  execuUve  branch  wttaeaaea  would  be 
happy  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  to 
•splaln  tbe  UA  position  as  embodied  In  tbe 
current  draft  convention  tebled  at  tbe  OCD. 
I  hope  tbat  these  comments  respond  to  the 
questions  raised  In  your  letter.  I  am  sure  tbat 
U»e  Preeldent  shares  my  appreciation  for 
your  Interest  In  and  support  of  our  efforts  to 
work  out  International  restraints  on  hostile 
environmental  modification  activities. 
Sincerely, 

__    ,  FskbCIku:. 

rs.  In  tbe  meantime  I  received  your  let- 
ter of  September  0. 1  would  weloome  an  op- 
portuntty  to  dlacuas  your  questions.  I  am 
having  my  office  request  an  appointment  to 
visit  you. 

/^  I  menUoned.  hoT'ever,  publication 
Of  the  draft  conTcntlou  raised  additional 
questi<»)s  not  covered  In  our  July  letter 
As  a  result,  I  sent  an  additional  letter  to 
l>r.  Ikie  asidnK  far  farther  darlflcation : 

HoiMK  or  RsraasnrrAnvxs, 
.^  _  Wmahinttcn.  DC  September  5.  lais. 
Dr.  Freo  C.  Ikus, 

Director.  Arms   Control   and  Diaarrrutment 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAs  Da.  iicLx:  PubUcatlou  of  the  draft 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  Mllltarv 
or  Any  other  BoetUe  Vw  ot  KnvlronmentaJ 
Modtflcatlon  Techniques  has  raised  new 
questions  about  government  policy  in  addi- 
tion to  those  poeed  In  tbe  recent  letter  from 
Congressman  Fraser  and  myself. 

Tbe  text  of  the  draft  convention,  specifl- 
•*"y  Artlole  1(1),  and  various  public  com- 
mits on  tt  have  drawn  attention  to  its  poe- 
alble  ambiguity  and  tbe  question  of  whe^ 
some  hostile  weatber  modiflcaUon  activities 
might  effectively  be  excluded  from  the  con- 
vention's terms.  I  would  ask  then  speclfl- 
caUy  Miat  forma  of  weatber  modification 
owild  coooetvabty  be  regarded  as  not  in- 
cluded In  tbe  convention?  My  particular  in- 
terest U  in  rain  and  fog  creaUon  and  dis- 
persal. Would  the  convention  prohibit  all 
'**°°»*>^g  activities?  If  not,  specUlcally 
what  catsgones  of  rain  or  fog  projects  would 
be  wnctlonedr  Is  n  your  view  tbat  a  raln- 
maklng  project  swdi  as  tbat  undertaken 
over  Tnriorblna  in  tbe  Uto  iseos  would  be 
prohibited  by  this  draft  oonventlon?  Would, 
as  a  further  exanqde,  similar  projects  to 
create  drought  also  be  problbitedf 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  have  favored 
weatber  modification  reeearch  for  peaceful 
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purposes— falmnaklng  for  agnetOtaral  pur 
>°— '.!*•  5«*»  eaampie— bttt  I  «an»  t*  la- 
eure  ttm^  ta««  le  ao  do«M  «ba*  tte  lataat 
of  tbe  osovantteB  as  areU  as  the  letter  «(  Ita 
lengusge  are  to  prohibit  mit  bostlie  imw  of 
weatber  modlflcatlpa  wRbcnit  eadepOoa.  i 
hope  yon  will  be  aW»  to  provide  me  utte  that 
aAstfHawfr. 

iBIticerely. 

oa  September  24  Dr.  Dele  responded 
with  a  more  tbiorough  explanation  at  the 
draft conveiiflon;  ..'  T  '"',■{ '^ 

UA AKKs coWhuit  '■'  -"';';■ 

VmDVAKlCAlcaMT  AltCNCl',^'  '*" 

WmMhtttOH.  Sepeemfter  M.2MJir 
Hon.  On^BT'Oeee,  vj-" 

V.S.  /f oaee  of  MepteaentativeM. 

Deas  Oowiwinu  OoBs:  A  short  time 
ago  Z  rq>lled  to  tbe  letter  you  and  Oongrees- 
man  Fraaer  sent  to  tbe  President  In  July, 
m  that  letter  Z  noted  tbe  tabling  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dtsuma- 
ment  (COD)  «mi  August  Si  of  tdentleal 
united  States  and  UASA.  draCto  ot  a  inul- 
tllateral  CoevenUon  on  tbe  Pratolbltloa  of 
MUltary  or  Any  Otlkw  BoetUe  Use  of  Bnvlron- 
mental  Mnrtlfl<istlon  Ttecbalquee,  irtOcb  bad 
been  negotiated  pursuant  to  tb^  Joint  State- 
ment of  Jmy  S,  1974.  Becaoae  other  nations 
wiu  want  to  discuss,  and  pertupe  suggest 
modlfleatlons  to  tbe  UA-Sovlet  apptoach 
embodied  in  tbe  draft  Co«»eatlaii.  tbe  final 
outcoBM  of  tbe  forthoopdi^  necoOatkns  at 
tbs:  OCD  cannot  be  predksted  at  this  time. 
However,  the  questions  in  your  recent  letter 
of  September  S  can  be  answered  In  terms  of 
the  tabled  draft  as  it  la  understood  by  the 
U.8.  and  tbe  U.8.S  A. 

The  term  "environmental  modification 
techniques",  as  used  in  tbe  draft,  encem- 
paasea  aU  forma  €>f  weatber  modlflcatton.  In- 
cluding precipitation  modlfioatloa.  and  tbe 
dispersal  or  creation  ot  fog.  Thm  Convention 
would  prohibit  any  bostUe  uae  at  such  tech- 
niques having  widespread,  long-lasting  or 
severe  effects  as  the  means  of  deetructlon 
damage  or  injury  to  anratber  State  Party. 
Thus,  the  Convention  would  petmlt  the  non- 
hostile  uae  of  weather  modlfloatiCHi  tech- 
niques, for  example  fog  dispersal  to  facUiUte 
the  launch  or  recovery  of  aircraft  at  one's 
own  airfields,  since  this  does  not  constitute 
use  as  a  means  of  destruction,  damage  or 
Injury. 

Tbe  United  SUtes  precipitation  modlflcs- 
tion  effnts  in  Southeast  AsU  during  the 
1960*8  apparently  did  not  achieve  tbe  dam- 
aging elfects  on  the  enemy  that  are  tbe  In- 
herent objective  of  mllltaiy  operattons,  thus 
demonstrating  tbe  preasnt  substantial  In- 
adequacies In  the  technology  of  pieetolta- 
tion  modification.  However,  it  is  my  view 
that  if  future  progress  should  make  this 
technology  effective  so  tbat  Its  use  had  wlde- 
qvead,  long-lasting  or  severe  eflects.  Its  uae 
would  be  prtdiiblted.  If  drought  were  tbe 
objective,  the  same  would  be  true. 

The  anticipatory  nature  <rf  the  proposed 
Convention  carries  with  It  many  of  the  basic 
uncertainties  of  the  future,  and  I  anticipate 
criticisms  of  different  aspects  of  the  agree- 
ment from  several  sides.  The  alternative  to 
action  now  would  be  to  attempt  reetraiut 
at  a  Uter  Ume,  when  the  possibilities  of  hos- 
tile use  of  environmental  modification  tech- 
niques may  be  more  real.  An  agreement  on 
prohibitions  might  then  be  more  difficult  to 
achieve. 

I  apprecUte  your  strong  Uiterest  and  sup- 
port in  this  effort,  and  trust  that  this  re- 
aponds  to  your  Inqutay.  We  will  keep  you 
advised  of  progress  as  It  occurs. 
Sincerely, 

Pb»  C.  Ibxe. 


It  is  my  view  that  this  correspondence, 
along  with  a  meettag  I  had  with  Dr.  Hcle 
and  two  members  of  his  staff  clarifies  a 
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number  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  about  the  treaty,  though  scnne  of 
our  basic  concerns  about  the  scope  of 
F^eral  weather  modification  acttyltles 
remain.  The  correspondence  does  make 
clear  the  scope  of  the  treaty,  and  though 
it  is  clearly  not  as  ironclad  as  I  had 
hoped,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  is  not  as 
weak  as  sane  originally  suggested  when 
it  was  first  made  public.  If  the  CCD  ap- 
proves the  draft  convention  and  the 
United  States  becomes  a  party  to  It.  I 
would  hope  to  raise  smae  further  ques- 
tions about  It  at  that  time. 

In  addition,  I  intend  to  further  pur- 
sue the  questions  we  began  with — the 
creation  of  a  lead  agency  and  the  shift- 
ing of  weather  modification  research 
into  dvillaa  agencies.  We  have  yet  to 
receive  a  satisfactory  response  from  the 
White  House  on  these  issues,  »nd  I  am 
now  In  the  process  of  drafting  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  remedy  the  situation, 
which  may  be  the  only  answer. 


LEAVi:  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Iffr.  PATMAir  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CNeiu.)  ,  tor  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  NiDzr  (at  his  own  request),  for 
October  22  and  23  and  October  28  and 
29,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
hwetofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  M^.  Kmpwtss)  to  revise  and 
extcaid  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kaiip.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steilman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCloxt,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Saktini)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matuial:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  KAsTENMEiER,  for  5  mlnutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Califoi-nia,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  EnaERG.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTzuAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reoss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  5  mhi- 
utes,  today. 

Mrs.  KlEYNER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dodd,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Foley  and  to  Include  extraneous 

matter. 


Mr.  ScHEXTER,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics,  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,072.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kindness)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  AsRBROOK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Ketchum  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HiNSRAW. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  WHXTEiniasT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Shustee. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Derwihiuu. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Santini)  and  to  include  ex- 
tremeous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Downey  of  New.  York  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four 
instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Rolling. 

Bfr.  HxnrxR. 

Mr.  Oaysos  in  10  instances. 

Ms.  Holtzman  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mttrthy  of  New  York  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  BRnncLET. 

Mr.  MiLTORD  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBESG. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  Maouieb  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pattoov  of  New  York. 

Idr.  Moitbtt. 

Mr.  Sahtdii. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Balous. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  364.  An  act  relating  to  certain  Forest 
Service  timber  sale  contracts  Involving  road 
construction;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SANTINL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Ilie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  27  minutes  pjn.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  22,  1975,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
VTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
oommunlcatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speakw's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


1918.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  (or  Congreaslonal  Belatlons.  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassador-designate  James  W. 
Spain  and  bis  famUy.  purstiant  to  section  6 
of  Public  Law  9S-13S;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

1919.  A  letter  from  tbe  Asslstent  Secretary 
of  State  (or  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Intention  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  State  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
tbe  Government  of  Australia  (or  permission 
to  seU  to  the  Oovernment  of  Malaysia  cer- 
tain military  equipnMnt  produced  In  Austra- 
lia under  tecbalcai  data  packages  provided 
by  the  UiUted  States,  pursuant  to  section 
3(a)  o(  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Intwnatlonal 
Relations. 

1920.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  intention  of  the  Air  Force  to  of- 
fer certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Korea,  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Belatlons. 

1921.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser (or  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
tbe  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112 
(b)  of  Public  Law  93-403;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

1922.  A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Safety  Council,  transmitting  tbe  audit  of  the 
CouncU  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1975, 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Receivzo   From   the   CoMprtoLLut 
Oxmoui. 

1923.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  flnanclal  condition  of  tbe 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States: 
Jointly,  to  tbe  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

1924.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral ot  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  tbe  accuracy  and  lUnlta  of  the 
Origin-Destination  Information  System 
which  the  Postal  Service  uses  to  measure 
mail  deUvery  performance;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  (3ovemment  Operations,  and 
Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Servlee. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA;  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  796.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1763.  A  bUl  to 
amend  section  141  of  title  IS,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  transmittal  to  each 
of  the  several  States  of  tbe  tabulation  of 
population  of  that  State  obtained  in  each 
decennial  census  and  desired  (or  the  appor- 
tionment or  districting  of  the  legislative  body 
or  bodies  of  that  State.  In  accordance  with, 
and  subject  to  the  approve:  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  a  plan  and  form  suggested  by 
that  officer  or  public  body  having  responsi- 
bility for  legislative  apportionment  or  dis- 
tricting of  the  State  being  tabulated,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-B67) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  797.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJt.  6512.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  NaUonal  WUdlUe  Refuge  System  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  purpoees 
(Rept.  No.  94-568).  Referred  to  the  Bouse 
Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Beaolutlon  796.  Reeolutlon  providing 
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tor  Vbi  tdiiiM^^ttea  «f 'Alt.  7878.  A  «B1  to 
ertabtMksa  ilgwicy  IW  CWtmuaw  Protecttoa 
^  ^***r  ^"wtBtr  tHthln  ^  Pedenl  Oor- 
enuaraft  eSaolffv  pretMtloa' «m1  nnirninil> 
tten  of  tiM  latoiwU  of  Mtosmnem,  tMt  for 
other  |<uqww  (Itept.  Wo.  94-869).  ReferrM 
to  the  BooMCklendar. 

'  MT'  VXDOBf :  OnhaHttee  on  R^ea.  Bouse 
IMwjilUlluu  7M.  »MOlutt<ju  proTldlng  for  the 
oanMmttoa  of  Hbiae  Joint  Resolution  93. 
Jotnt  rBMSutloB  rriatlsg  to  the  puUlefttlon 
of  aeqnoode  md  soeha  sUtlstlcs  for  Amerl- 
e^Mi^ctf  qpudab  origin  or  iteacent  (Repi;.  No. 
-Pi-VW).  tMutwi  to  th0  BouM  OKlendar. 
"  Ifir*.  TflVnB:  Commfttee  on  RnlM.  House 
Rwoliraoa  WO.  itoaolatlon  prorMlng  for  the 
ooDitdentlon  of  Hotue  Beoolntton  790.  Reeo- 
ttxtlOQ  dtefpprovtsg  ft  regtilAtlon  propoecd  hj 
the  Federal  Kection  Ck>mml88lon  (Rept.  No. 
84-871).  deferred  to  the  Rotiae  Calendar. 
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Bf  Sir.  JOMIB  ct  '^''——n  (faCblm- 
Mtfv  Mtl  HaMM.  («&«  Mr.  Amwomon 


PUBLIC3ILL8  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

DMBTchmge  6  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  ntt8ipnx,  pabllc  Mils  and  reKdoUons 
^Wf  infrodueeU  and  sereraHy  referred 

lajr^r.ikHaBaoOK: 
&&  10M4.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Socdbil  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $5,000  the 
■mount  of  outside  '^"itrgt  permitted  each 
rmt  wltttBot  tMocttanatow  twneAU  tkere- 
uader;  to  tho  OwTiimlttt  oo^Vmn  and  Means. 
By  M^.  JOBK  U  BURTON; 
HJL  U8W.  A  biU  to  amaiid  chapter  73  of 
tiUe  10  of  tbe  United  Statea  Code  In  order 
to  nuUe  the  survivor  benefit  plan  applicable 
to  certata  peraona  who  aneet  an  requirements, 
but  for  age,  for  nonregtOiu-  retired  pay;  to  the 
OommlttaooB  Armed  Strvlcefl. 
ByMSr.  CUCVSLARD: 
RJL  vnas.  A  b4n  %»  amead  title  38  of  ttie 
Onlted  aiatM  Oodo  to  Maaov*  the  time  Uml- 
taSleo  irlthlB  wbMA  procrama  of  edtieatlon 
for  vatanaa  mnM  k»  oompleted;  to  the  Oom- 
mlUee  on  Vaterans*  Affairs. 
Bylfr.OOOHBAlf: 
H.R.  MMT.  A  Mil  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1M4  by  tmproTlag  and  n^^^t^g  mere 
reaUetlo  vartoua  provlalooa  rriattag  to  «I1« 
KlbOKy  fbr  fbod  atampa  and  admlnlatratlve 
reaponammy  for  tha  food  stamp  program, 
and  tar  otter  putpoees,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   COBMAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Buj>XTa.  Mr.  Fu»xo.  Mr.  Httbbabo,  Mr. 
Maia,  Mr.  Picku,  Mr.  Boa,  and  Mr. 
awraaa): 
qJLJLOMM.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVH  of 
tha  Sodal  SBCnnty  Act  to  authorize  payment 
uAdwjCia  Bupplaiueutal  medieal  toaoraace 
pNVraa  f«r  optaoairtu  and  medieal  vlakm 
care;  to  tha  C<Mamlttaa  on  Ways  and  MttLoa,^ 
By  Ui.  DOWMBT  of  Haw  York: 
HJt  lliS88.  A  MU  to  Impaova  the  overaU 
eooaomy  aad  aMdanoy  of  Oovammant  oper- 
aOooa  a«d  aetlvltiaa  by  esUbllahlng  a  na- 
tional oo^ontloa  to  flaanoe.  through  loan 
guamotlaa  aatf  loans,  hlgh-tlsk  ^Oteta  which 
seek  to  darelop  taohnologlea  to  meet  critl- 
oal  nattoaal  anargy  aad  envlnMuneatal  needs 
aad  which  are  unable  to  aecura  adequate 
fuDda  tteeugh  existing  sources,  to  strengthen 
and  Inauta  coagraaalonal   partldpaUon   in 
tha  f-ontlantng  review  of  Oovamntent  opara- 
tlooa  aad  aottvUtaa  la  araaa  affecting  energy 
and  the  anvtrona>ent,  and  for  othw  pur- 
poaas:   to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFOBO  (for  hUuHlf.  Mr. 

BautTS.  Mrs.  Haraiia  of  Maaaadiu- 

aatta.  Mr.  Muizxa.  Mr.  PAzmoit  of 

Maw  York.  Mr.  Boncauo,  and  Mr. 

huitn  at  OaUfomla) : 

HJa.  lOMO.  A  hUl  to  nqulre  that  Ctovern- 

maot  fame  ba  dlacontlauad  or  ravlaed  every 

8  yeaia  and  that  new  or  revised  torms  an^n 

ba  -oaad  aoly  i*aa  oaoaaaaiy;  to  tha  Com- 

aMUaa  on  OovaEamsot  Operation. 


of  CatUofala)  <by  aaqaaat) : 
HA.  10281.  A  bUI  io  amand  tba  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1088.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  to  tha  Conunlttee  on  Ptibllc 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KOC89  (for  himself,  Mr.  Oude, 
Mr.  H»(Tm.aa  at  Weat  Vbginla.  Mr. 
HATxa  of  Indiana,  aad  Mr.  Manra)  : 
H.R.  10382.  A  hill  to  amend  aeettoa  137  of 
title  23  of  the  United  Statea  Code  to  re- 
duce certain  weights  permitted  on  the  later- 
atate  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
HJt.  10263.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevanua  Code  of  18S4  to  azempt  nonprofit 
volimteer  flreflgbtlng  or  nacue  organisations 
from  the  Federal  excise  taaea  on  gasoline, 
dlesel  fuel,  and  certain  other  artlclaa  and 
services;    to   the   Committee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN : 
R.R.  10384.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SocUl 
Secxirity  Act  to  expedite  Federal  payments 
to  States  under  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children,  medicaid,  and  aoctal 
senrlcaa  programs  (and  under  the  other  Fed- 
eral-State public  aesistanoo  programs  where 
those  programs  are  In  effect) ,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOBt  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MircHdx  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.   McHuoR,   and  Mr.  Mtipbt   of 
New  York)  : 
H.R.  10266.  A  bin  to  assist  the  constnictiou 
and  (^eratlon  of  bum  facilities:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Ml-.  BOB: 
HJt.  10366.  A  blU  to  Incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Ski  Patrol  System,  Incorporated;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  8TAOOERS  (for  lUnMelf.  Mr. 
DavjKx.  Mr.  Dnroaut  and  Mr.  BaowN 
of  Ohio)  (l^  request) : 
H.R.  10387.  A  bill  to  astabllah  the  Energy 
Independence  Authwlty,  a  Oovenuneut  cor- 
poration with  authority  to  provide  financing 
and  economic  asslstanee  for  those  sectors  of 
the  national  eooaomy  which  are  Important 
to  the  developaient  at  dca>eatlc  aourcea  and 
the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  attain- 
ment of  energy  Independence  for  the  United 
States  la  a  manner  oonalstent  with  tba  pro- 
tection of  the  environment;  to  improve  Fed- 
eral Government  operations  so  as  to  assist 
in  the  expediting  of  regulatcxy  procedures 
wlilch  affect  energy  develapraent;  and  for 
other  purpoaes:  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing,  and  In- 

^rstato  and  Foreign  OoBMneree. 
-  By  Mr.  SATTBRFOELD  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Tkacux  and  Mr.  BAXJaaacHicnyr) : 
H.R.  10268.  A  blU  to  amend  tltie  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  clarify  the 
pmpoees  for  which  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  release  the  names  and 
addresses  of  preswit  and  former  personnel 
of  the  armed  services  and  their  dependents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Vetenms'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEELMAN: 
H.R.    10289.   A   bUl   to  amend   title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  expand  the  class 
of  Injuries  for  which  disabled  veterans  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  receive 
automobiles    (or    other    conveyances)     and 
adaptive  equipment;   to  the  Committee  on 

Veterans'  Affalra. 

By  Mr.  WHTTKHURST  (for  himself  and 

Ms.   HOLTZMAN)  : 

HJt.  10370.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
taui  Meaiu. 

By  Mr.  BINOHAM   (for  himself  and 

Ms.  HOLTZUAN)  : 

RJt.  10271.  A  bin  amending  tha  Trading 
With  the  Bnemy  Act  to  rapaal  tha  ambwgo 
oa  UB  trade  with  North  and  Soutli  Vlataam: 


-  to  ttie  Commlttaa  on  ^tanutttoiMd  b^a. 
tiooa.  ...  -.      ., '^^ 

;By  Mrs.  BUaiCB  of  CalUtorrUa;  /;' 
as.  10873.  A  bm  to  proTldie  fqr  ihe  es- 
taMtthment  ot  mutttpopoaa  aanrloe  pro- 
giama  for  displaced  homaoitters,  and  for 
a«»ar  i»arpoaaa:  to  tha  Oontttlttee  on  Bduca- 
tlon  aad  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DAHlELaotf  (for  himself,  Mr 
Hoxia,  Mr.  BXtfaa  of  Rhode  Island! 
Mr.  BawAasa  of  CaUfomla,  Mr.  Cor- 
Nxu..  Mrs.  Speujujx,  and  Mr.  Ha:«- 

VATORO)  : 

HJl.  10273.  A  UU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States.  Code  to  provide  that  no  reduc- 
tion be  made  In  plot  or  latarmaat  aUowances 
paid  by  the  Adimirtatrator  at  Vetamaa'  Af- 
falra to  reimburse  costs  aasuaaed  by  State  or 
local  governmanu  In  the  case  oC  veterans 
burled  In  cemeteries  which  are  owned  by 
State  or  local  governments  and  used  solely 
or  primarUy  for  the  Interment  of  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DBRRICK  (for  himself  and  lilr. 
Mank>: 
H.R.  10374.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  oi  IBT^  la  order 
to  suspend  the  provisions  of  sections  4,  6, 
and  7  thereof  for  18  months;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Ourremcy  aad  Housing. 

By   Mrs.   PENWICK    (f<M-   herself.  Mr. 
Fkaseb,  Mr.  OoNBALns,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Ms.  HOLT2MAM,  aiMtMr.  OaawncBKi) : 
HJt.  10376.  A  bin  to  estakllBb  a  Ccatmis- 
alon  on  Seotulty  and  Coc^paratlon  In  Europe; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Balatlons. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10376.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  to 
assure  Increased  stipplles  of  natural  gas  at 
reasonable  prices  for  the  eoiwumer,  and  for 
other  purposes;  tp  the  Coi»mltte«  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10377.  A  bin  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revemie  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REU88: 
HJl.  10378.  A  bOl  to  autbozlBe  emergency 
assistance  to  Statea  and  polltleal  aubdivl- 
aloas  thereof;  to  amend  tha  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Income  from 
certain  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United 
Stateis  shall  be  subject  to  taxation;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  IBark- 
ing,  C^nrrency  and  Housing. 
By  ifOe.  SPBNCB: 
H.R.  10379.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  tha  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  indivUlual  may  evn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;    to  the  Committee  ou 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Oirollna  (for 
himself,   Mr.    CAsna,   Mr.   Hxtneb, 
Mr.  HxaDBRSON,  Mr.  Jorats  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Mabtik,  Mr.  Fbkter, 
Mr.  Peikins,  and  Mr.  Qimxmr) : 
HJl.  10280.  A  blU  to  authorize  a  study  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  designating  the  Daniel 
Boone  Trail  as  a  national  scenic  trail;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYDLBR: 
H.R.  10381.  A  bill  to  create  the  Municipal 
Bond  Holders;  Insurance  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

ByMr.  KETCHUM: 
H.J.  Res.  704.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Epilepsy  Month;    to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona : 
H.J.  Res.  70S.  Joint  resolution  to  designat^e 
the  week  ocMnntencing  with  tba  third  Mon- 
day in  February  of  each  year  as  National 
Fatriotma  Weak;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofllce  aad  ClvU  aarrlee. 
By  Mr.  BINOHAM: 
H.  Coa.  Baa.  463.  Ooncurrent  reaolutloa 
disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to  Kuwait  <rf 


Sidewinder  atr-to-air  mlsallaa;  to  tba  Com- 
mittee oa  Intamatlnnal  Balatlona, 
By  Mr.  BAUaaOKi 
B.  Con.  Boa.  451.  Ooocwraai  Maoluttaa 
disaj^roTlng  tba  yrapoaad  aala  to  Kitwatt  of 
air-to-air  mtMllaa;  to  tha  Coaualttaa  oa  la- 
ternatloaal  Relattons. 

By    Mr.    MOTTL    (for    hlmaelf,    Mr. 

D' A  If  nuts,  aad  Mr.  EnwAaoa  of  Call- 

foraia): 

H.  Con.  Baa.  464.  Concurrent  reaolutlon 

ezpresslag  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 

the  Praaldant  of  tha  United  SUtea  should 

immedlataly  appoint  a  Special  Proaeeutor 

to  empanel  a  grand  Jury  for  poaslble  civil 

and  criminal  antitrust  violations  by  the  oil 

and  gas  Industries;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hau.)  : 
B.  Con.  Res.  456.  Concturent  resolution 
expreaalng  tha  aensa  of  Congress  with  raapect 
to  tha  oomplealty  of  Federal  Incrana  tax 
fonns;  to  tha  Ownmltteaon  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
hlmaelf,  Mr.  Dnwunuo.  Mr.  Wuooo, 
Mr.  Htds.  Mr.  BCTmro,  Mr.  Stabk. 
Mrs.    SuixivAK.    and    Mr.    CHaaLxs 
WtLsow  of  Texas) : 
H.  Con.  Bes.  468.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  tha  sense  of  tba  Congress  that  tha 
Federal  CiMnmunicatlons  Commission  should 
take  such  action  as  is  neceaaary  to  protect 
American  chUdren  from  certain  violenoe  to 
be  broadcast  over  the  public  airwaves;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


»jUr.  UOm: 
H.  Coa.  Baa.  467.  Ooncurrent  resolution 
indicating  tba  sense  of  Congress  that  every 
person  throughout  the  world  has  tha  right 
to  a  nutrttlcmany  adeqoato  diet;  aad  that 
thte  oonntry  Inoraaae  Its  aaalstanea  for  aelf- 
ha^  development  among  tha  world's  poorest 
people  until  such  sBHlatonra  has  laached  tha 
target  of  l  percent  of  our  total  national  pro- 
duction (ONP) ;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSB3  (fOr  hlBiaelf,  Mr. 
Pattkm,  Mr.  Boraito,  Mr.  DoMnacs 
V.  DAMnsLS,  Mr.  Flobio,  Mr.  Roa,  Mr. 
THOifVsoN,  Mrs.  Mrriraa,  and  Mr. 
HooHxa): 
H  Res.  793.^'BaBolutlon  e]q>resslng  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  optometrlc  services  be  in- 
cluded   In    medical    assistance    programs; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Interstoto  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    O'NXnX    (for   hlmsrtf.    Ur. 
BavxLL.  and  Mr.  McKwrnr) : 
H.  Rea.  793.  Reaolutloa  disapproving  tha 
efforts  to  expel  Israel  from  the  United  Na- 
tions;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.  Res.  794.  Reaolutlon  In  support  of  the 
people  of  Portugal;    to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN: 
H.  Res.  796.  Resolution  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  to  tha  House  of  Repreaento- 
tlves  Information  which  the  executive  branch 
poaaesses  with  respect  to  the  experiences  of 
certoin  dtlaens  of  the  United  S totes  of  Amer- 
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■ayvMla  of  Ifaxlaa;  to  tha 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 

Mr.  CLKVELAKD  tntroduoed  a  blU  (HJt. 
10383)  for  tha  reUaf  of  Aadra  Duchesneau, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  at  rule  Xxii.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

367.  By  tba  SPEAKER:  PeUtlon  of  the  city 
council.  Claralaad.  Ohio,  ralatlva  to  disaster 
assistance:  to  tba  Conmiittee  oa  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

368.  Also,  petition  of  ClUaana  UaKed  for 
Resource  Emergencies  (C.UJLB.),  Saattle. 
Wash.,  relative  to  fish  and  gaaks  reaomces; 
to  the  Commlttaa  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

289.  Also,  petition  of  ArdeUe  Coons,  Olen- 
dale,  Calif.,  and  others,  relative  to  the  United 
Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 


SESATE^Tueaday,  October  21,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 


may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACITNO  PRESI£>ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FRAYOt 

"Hie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayw: 

"As  the  sun  doth  daily  rise 

Brightening  aU  the  morning  skies. 
So  to  Thee  with  one  accord 
Lift  we  up  our  hearto,  O  Lord  I" 

Horatio  Nelson,  1884. 

Acc^t  the  dedication  of  our  hearts 
and  minds  and  wills  In  Thy  service  thla 
day.  By  Thy  grace  enable  us  to  live  help- 
fully, hopefully,  and  heroically  to  lift  all 
mankind  to  a  higher  plateau  of  peAoe 
and  good  will.  As  we  labor  in  this  jdace 
so  we  would  pray  also  for  those  who  labor 
elsewhere  in  the  Oovenunent,  that  good- 
ness and  wisdom  may  be  a  common  pos- 
session, and  the  Nation  may  follow  truth 
and  Justice. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


ADDITIONAL  <X)NPEREE  TO  LABOR- 
HEW  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  and  approval  of  the  dis- 
tlngulAed  Senator  from  Waahtagton 
(Mr.  Magruson),  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as  a 
conferee  on  the  fiscal  yeu-  1976  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill,  HJl.  8069. 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. October  20, 1975,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, ^nthout  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poee.  Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
desire  recognition? 

Mr.  GRiypiN.  No.  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Unda*  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidait»  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
CXXl 3098— Part  38 


UJJ.  RESOLUTION  ON  ZIONISM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
this  morning  on  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  a  majority  of  the  nations  in  the 
Third  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations.  There  was  also 
a  significant  vote  against  the  resolution 
and  a  very  significant  abstention  by 


many  of  the  most  respected  nations  of 
the  world.  Tlie  resolution  purports,  in  a 
one-line  finding,  to  identify  Zionism  with 
racism.  The  crux  of  the  resolution: 

One,  determines  that  Zionism  la  a  form  of 
racism  and  race  dlscrlinlnatlon. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  effort  is 
to  discredit  those  who  believe  in  this  con- 
cept, to  Uacken  their  names  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  bring  an  end  to  thdr  cause, 
which  has  been  fought  now  for  pixrt>ably 
75  years  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  people 
who  have  been  at  least  as  bitterly  put 
upon  as  any  minority  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  is  a  cruel  and  inhuman 
resolution,  very  cynical — indeed,  hypo- 
critical— because  many  of  the  nations 
whose  representatives  voted  for  it  In  the 
lUrd  Committee  are  themselves  guflty 
of  the  most  outrageous  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  other 
comidetely  arbitrary  and  inhuman  fac- 
tors. 

Nonetheless,  there  it  is.  I  speak  this 
morning  in  the  Senate  for  two  purposes: 
One,  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  vlciousness  of  what  has 
occurred;  and,  second,  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  a  resolution  which  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  today  and  here 
by  two  of  our  distinguished  colleagues, 
and  in  which  I  and  others  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  Joining.  After  the  few  remarks 
that  I  shall  make,  I  shall  yield  to  Sen- 
atcHT  SioHx,  who  wishes  to  address  him- 
self to  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  there  have  been  lit^- 
ally  millions  of  people  and  now  two  or 
three  generations  who  have  felt  deeply 
in  their  hearts  what  is  called  Zionism. 
It  is  very  Imjwrtant  to  understand  what 
it  is.  What  it  Is  is  an  age-old  dream,  since 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  almost 
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3,0M  tmn  ago,  by  the  Jewish  people  of 
the  wkkM  to  have  a  ptace— I  think  that 
Is  the  accurate  deaerlptlon^-to  have  a 
place  where  rescue  and  succor,  unques- 
ttened  adnHarion  may  be,  for  them,  a 
refuge,  those  who  are  harassed  and  per- 
secuted, from  all  over  the  world. 

As  always,  ki  every  great  cause,  and 
thie  te  a  great  cause,  which  has  enlisted 
some  of  the  finest  minds  known  to  man 
In  modem  times,  there  are  ttiose  who 
stretch  it  to  its  outermost  limits.  So  we 
have  heard,  very  understandably,  voices 
raised  in  Israel  itself  saying  to  those 
who  are  Jewish,  including  myself,  in  the 
world,  "Come  home,  come  to  the  Jewish 
n^onal  home."  But  tiifs  has  never  m>- 
resented  a  fundamental  teoet  of  Zion- 
^"'P'  We  can  understand  it  and  perhaps 
»*«>  smile  at  it,  or  weep  that  it  should 
even  come  forward,  because  of  Ihe  history 
of  penecutton  wbksb  4ias  been  so  ter- 
rible and  has  lasted  for  so  long  as  far  as 
the  Jewish  jM^ile  are  concerned,  right 
into  the  modemday. 

The  fundamental  aqieet  of  Zionism 
was  not  that,  was  not  the  in-gathering 
as  It  were,  of  the  Jewish  people,  who 
choose,  as  we  do  in  this  country,  to  live 
in  a  noUe  situation  which,  with  aU  Its 
troubles  and  its  dlfBiBuItle8,4s  the  noblest 
example  of  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion upon  which  the  Sun  of  the  world  has 
evv  risen.  That  is  a  big  statement,  but  it 
is  true  in  our  case. 

It  is  really  a  deep,  deep  feeling  that,  at 
kmg  last,  we  should  not  have  those  turned 
away  from  any  shore  irbo  have  no  shore 
to  wbkb  to  repair,  and  face  only  the 
aeuama  of  Uie  wanderer  or  the  cer- 
tafarty  of  death,  either  idiysical  or  spirit- 
ual, wherever  they  might  turn.  We  had 
that  during  World  War  n. 

So,  Itr.  President,  I  have  devoted  my 
iitt,  really,  as  a  legislator  to  the  United 
Natfons.  1  was  ttie  qtoosor  of  the  United 
Nations  loan  bUL  I  literally  hand-carried 
it-^garoutfl  the  House  of  Representatives. 
wjV  back  to  1849.  when  we  k>aned 
W  milUmi  so  its  headquarters  could  be 
estabUdMd  in  this  country.  I  am  devoted 
to  it»  and  Z  do  not  say  we  should  pull  out 
of  it  or  anj^body  should  pull  out  of  it 
Woihoukl  fight  it  through.  But  I  think, 
as  strong  a  friend  as  it  has  in  this  coun- 
try, in  any  high  place,  it  is  my  duty  to 
speak  out  and  to  urge  that  this  cngani- 
sation  be  not  destroyed  in  fact  as  weU  as 
in  ndrit.  but  call  a  halt  to  this  vicious 
mand  of  name  calling  to  which  I  have 
referred,  which  brings  back  echoes  of 
aocbbds>like  propaganda  and  Nazi- 
type  propaganda  of  the  1930's. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  Octo- 
ber 17  in  the  Third  Committee  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  number  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries and  hy  the  Soviet  Union  and  gen- 
erally the  Oommunist  bloc,  which  in  this 
case,  agahi.  I  say  most  regretfully,  in- 
cluded the  People's  Reputdic  of  China. 

Also  it  is  sad  to  relal*  that  earlier  this 
year  at  the  JntenuMoiai  Women's  Tear 
in  Ifeodoo  CHg^  a  atanllar  resolution  was 
rammed  ttuough.  again  by  a  similar  mil- 
Itant  ooamioo  of  Arab,  radical  and  Con- 


f  rontery  of  this  latest  resolution  can  only 
serve  further  to  undermine  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  itself. 

Our  representative  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, Len  Gkuanent.  who  was  at  the 
White  House  until  fairly  recently,  spoke 
in  the  most  eloquent  terms  in  this  one 
seatefoce: 

This  resolution  explicitly  encourages  the 
racism  Icnown  as  antl-SemltIsm  even  as  It 
would  have  us  believe  that  Its  words  would 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  racism. 

So.  I  believe  that  all  Americans  would 
share  the  moral  loathing  of  this  hypo- 
critical resolution,  suid  our  representa- 
tive, quite  properly,  characterized  It  as 
obscene. 

We  are  dealing  here  wiUi  a  defensive 
doctrine  of  a  people  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  the  most  unremitting  racial 
discrimination  in  history,  culminating  In 
a  holocatist  equal  to  any  of  Attlla  the 
Him  or  of  the  worst  killers  mankind  has 
ever  known.  And  to  sully  the  aspirations 
of  the  Jewish  survivors  of  the  holocaust 
for  a  relatively  safe  haven,  which  has 
found  expression  to  their  m-ge  toward  a 
Jewish  national  home  In  Palestine  called 
Zionism,  la  really  a  terribly  bad  chapter 
in  the  Mfe  of  man  and  an  even  sadder 
chapter  in  the  life  of  the  Diilted  Nations 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  prepared  remarks  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  potat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced 
as  follows: 


betober  21,  1975 


October  '21,  1975 
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In  iaf  judgment,  these  resoluttons 
mdtf  soDpeed  only  in  h<ddlng  up  to  rldi- 
eult  OMlir  iponMm  in  the  eyeaot  ttia 
wOld^  peonie.  OertaliUy  the  cynical  ef- 


The  United  Nations  Third  Commrtxz 
Resolution  on  Zionism 

On  October  17th,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  Third  Committee,  at  the  In- 
sttgatlon  of  a  number  of  Arab  countries, 
adopted  a  resolution  which  purports  to  clas- 
sify Zionism  as  a  form  of  "racism".  Earlier 
this  year,  at  the  World  Conference  of  Inter- 
national Women's  Tear,  held  at  Mexico  City 
a  sanUar  resolution  was  rammed  through  bv  a 
mun^t  ooftlltlon  of  Arab  and  radical  states 
including  the  Communist  countries. 

la  my  Judgment,  such  resolutions  should 

succeed  only  in  holding  up  to  ridicule  their 

sponsors  in  the  eyes  of  the  world's  people. 

Qfftoinly  the  cynical  effrontery  of  the  latest 

re««utlon,  adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  As- 

sMBWrs  Third  Committee,  can  only  serve 

JJ"^'.***  undermine  the  oredibUlty  of  the 
United  Nations  itself.  j     *  ■«»» 

In  this  connection,  I  woiUd  Uke  to  quote 
from  the  statement  of  the  United  States  Rep- 
"uo^     *  «»"rtng  the  debate  on  this  reso- 

tZ'^L^^^  ^!f  *"  *  program  to  eliminate 
^.^  the  United  Nations  is  at  the  point  of 
^^^^  endorsing  antl-SemltIsm,  oneof  the 
kl*^  •«»  most  virulent  forms  of  racism 

e^iT^ti^-  ""*°  "•'°^-  "^^  resolution 
explicitly  encourages  the  racism  known  as 
anti-Semitism  even  as  it  would  have  us  be- 

.lf.7.„  *i  '*"  ^''^^  ''^  l«a<»  to  the  elim- 
ination of  racism." 

^f^K*"^  ^}^°  **■■  ***"^  »  diligent  supporter 
of  the  United  Nations  since  its  founti^K  i 
am  continually  more  hard  put  to  continue 
my  «,pport  for  the  United  Nationfm  the 
r^jL."^^^^^  ^^  °^  colleagues  in  the 
«?.^?^!l!?*°  ■"*''*  offensive  nonsense  as 
^it  *!^  r^  ««)lutlon  is  given  the  solem- 
nity of  a  document  of  the  United  Nations 
Itself,  and  when  a  tyranny  of  the  majwity  In 
votMh  without  ref«r«noe  to  productivity  or 
population  or  atnearlty,  rams  it  through  the 
OenMnd  Aanmbly.  Is  this  what  the  American 
PMpI*  are  being  asked  to  give  their  tax  dol- 
lars to  support? 
Mr,  Prwldent.  it  Is  a  time  to  speak  out  and 


caU  a  halt  to  this  tIoIoub  brand  of  name- 
calling,  which  brings  baok  eeboes  of  the  prop- 
aganda machine  ctf  Ooebbels  and  his  Nasi 
party  ccHIsagina  in  ttie  1980^ 

I  believe  that  aU  Amerlesns  also  Share  the 
moral  loathing  of  this  hypocrltleal  resolu- 
tion which  prompted  the  U.8.  Bepresenta- 
tlvea  to  chai«cterl8e  it  as  "obscene".  I  hope 
that  serious  people  at  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
will  mark  carefully  some  additional  words 
spoken  by  the  UB.  Representatives: 

"The  United  States  protests  this  act.  But 
protest  alone  is  not  enough.  In  fairness  to 
ourselves  we  must  also  issue  a  warning.  This 
res<autlon  places  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  In  Jeopardy." 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions about  Zionism,  which  has  been  so 
cruelly  perverted  by  the  sponsors  of  the  VJX. 
resolution.  As  is  so  often  the  case  when  deal- 
ing with  vicious  propaganda,  here  we  find 
that  truth  has  been  stood  on  its  head.  Zion- 
ism is  a  defensive  doctrine  of  a  people  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  the  most  unremit- 
ting racial  discrimination  in  history  cul- 
minating in  the  World  War  II  holocaust  mur- 
der of  six  million  Jews.  The  aspiration  of  the 
Jewish  survivors  of  the  Holocaust  for  a  rela- 
tively safe  haven  has  foxmd  expression  in  the 
State  of  Israel  In  the  ancient  Jewish  home- 
land. The  Idealism,  humanity  and  sacrifice 
which  have  gone  Into  the  founding  and  pres- 
ervation of  Israel  form  the  best  refutation  to 
the  charges  which,  have  so  mindlessly  and 
unjustly  been  levied  against  Zionism. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  a  resolution,  to  be 
Introduced  today  by  Senators  Humphrey, 
Brock  and  other  Senators,  condemning  the 
UJi.  Third  Committee  action  on  Zionism;  a 
counterpart  resolution  Is  also  pending  in  the 
other  body  introduced  by  Majority  Leader 
O'Neill  and  a  large  group  of  Represe.itatlves. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONJI.  I  than^vtoe  most  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  Spm  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  the  Old  Testament  re- 
cords that  the  childen  of  Israel  wandered 
in  the  desert  for  40  years  in  hopes  and  In 
aspirations  for  a  homeland,  a  promised 
land,  and  they  received  that  homeland 
partially  through  their  own  eflforts,  but 
mainly,  as  our  religion  tells  us,  because 
it  was  the  promised  land. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  the  children  of 
Israel  built  and  cultivated  that  land,  and 
when  most,  but  not  all.  of  the  Jews  were 
dispersed  from  that  land  they  kept  alive 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  which  teU  aU 
of  us  if  we  forget  Jerusalem  we  will  lose 
even  the  skill  of  our  hands. 

During  all  the  centuries  that  Jews  were 
harried  from  one  nation  to  another  In 
Europe  and  the  world,  harried  even  after 
contributing  to  the  life  of  such  countries 
for  decades  and  sometimes  for  centuries, 
the  one  common  factor  that  Jews  pos- 
sessed was  the  aspiration  that  one  day 
there  would  be  a  homeland  jn  Israel 
again. 

When  this  inhuman  harrying  of  a  peo- 
ple based  on  their  rtilglous  faith  reached 
its  trough — because  I  could  not  call  It  a 
peak— In  the  mechanized  killing  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  Jewish  people,  it 
then  became  not  only  the  Jews  who 
aspired  for  the  reestablishment  of  a 
homeland  for  the  people  /f  the  Bible,  it 
was  the  world,  and  the  United  Nations 
itself  endorsed,  voted  for,  and  certified 
the  need,  the  desirability,  the  prcvriety, 
and  the  rigfatness  of  the  aspirations  of 
people  of  the  Jewish  faith  for  a  home- 
land in  Israel 

Tbe  United  Nations  itself  not  in  one 


but  in  many  votes,  not  In  one  but  in  many 
proceedings,  decided  It  was  correct  to  al- 
low, to  mromote.  to  foster  and  to  assist 
the  actual  establishment  of  a  homeland 
in  Israel  for  the  Jewish  people. 

But  just  because  the  United  Nations 
made  that  decision.  Just  because  the 
civilized  world  made  that  decision,  that 
did  not  erase  the  religious  and  basic 
yearning  <rf  Jews  of  our  time  and  In  all  of 
our  world  for  the  establishment  and  life 
of  a  homeland  in  Israel.  It  is  still  part  of 
the  essmtlal  tradition  as  well  as  a  reli- 
gious expression  for  millions  of  people  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  of  which  I  am  one,  all 
through  the  world. 

This  aspiration  does  not  include  a  de- 
sire  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the 
Chair  will  recogrnize  me  I  will  yield  3 
mtoutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  15 
mtoutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dlstto- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

This  feeling  is  now  diiectly  attacked 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  United 
Nations  Third  Committee. 

The  Jews  of  the  world  are  just  as  the 
canary  has  always  been  to  mtoers.  "Ihe 
mtoer's  canary  detects  for  the  mtoer 
when  there  is  danger  to  an  imderground 
structure.  When  anti-Semitism  becomes 
policy,  the  mtoer's  canary  of  the  world 
Indicates  the  ill  health  of  and  the  mortal 
danger  to  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been,  I  have 
noted,  a  rising  feeling  in  this  body  of 
distrust,  displeasure,  suspicion,  and  even 
anger  at  the  poUtlzatlon  of  the  United 
Nations  to  such  a  way  as  to  tear  at  Its 
very  fabric,  and  If  this  anti-Semitic  res- 
olution carries,  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, for  one.  might  well  seek  to  add  to 
the  resolutLon  that  the  disttogulshed 
majority  leader  of  the  House  and  others 
are  totroducing  today  condemning  this 
Third  Committee's  action,  and  which 
disttogulshed  Members  of  tills  body  are 
filing  today  to  the  form  of  a  companiim 
resolution— the  Senator  from  Florida 
could  seek  to  add  to  that,  either  by 
amendment  or  todependent  resolution. 
that  it  ought  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Senate  reassess  our  financial 
participation  and  support  of  any  organi- 
zation that  ofBcially  gives  vent  to  reli- 
gious discrimination. 

But  the  Senator  from  Florida  wishes 
to  conclude  his  remaiks  by  addressing  a 
hope  and  a  deeply  friendly  plea  to  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  who  are  the 
Arab  world. 

The  Arab  world  is  too  importan);.  it 
is  too  big.  it  is  too  major,  it  has  made 
too  many  contributions  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  to  have  to  reassure  It- 
self by  an  expression  of  spite,  hate,  and 
f  eeltog  of  this  nature. 

The  Arab  world  has  too  much  ascend- 
ancy economically  and  too  much  yet  to 
offer  to  our  world  to  have  to  descend  to 


an  insult,  and  a  gratuitous  one  at  that, 
to  Jews  all  over  the  world. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  urges  the 
United  Nations  to  thhik  twice,  to  think 
better  of  Itself,  as  well  as  people  of  the 
Jewish  religion  all  over  the  woild,  and 
therefore  to  reject  the  tovldlous  recom- 
mendatlMi  of  the  Third  Committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  yield  1 
minute? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  like  to  identify 
myself  with  everything  the  Senator  has 
said  except  the  threat  respecttog  the 
UJJ. 

I  believe  the  dignity  and,  to  a  sense, 
the  purity  of  this  deeply-felt  protest, 
which  was  so  brilliantly  expressed  by 
the  Senator,  will  be  enhanced  rather 
than  diminished  by  the  absence  from 
this  resolution — whatever  the  Senator 
may  do  at  another  time  and  another 
place.  But  this  resolution  should  so  ap- 
peal to  the  conscience  of  the  Arabs  them- 
selves, who  have  had  their  own  share 
of  trouble  in  this  world,  that  I  hope  that 
its  purity  would  just  stand  as  it  is,  as  a 
great  moral  denunciation. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  right.  Many 
men  have  changed  their  view.  The  Oen- 
eral Assembly  has  yet  to  meet  Let  us 
hope  that  they  will  see  the  light,  if  the 
Third  Committee  does  not,  and  pay 
tremendous  tribute  to  those  who  vote 
"No,"  tocluding  our  own  great  country, 
a  very  decided  mtoorlty,  and  those  who 
abstatoed  who  would  now,  hopefully, 
turn  their  votes  to  defeat  this  resolution. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
thanks  the  Senator  from  New  York  and, 
of  course,  will  defer  to  the  vei-y  wise  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  wishes  to 
say  that  his  feeling  Is  shared  by  many, 
many  others  in  this  body,  and  no  action 
takes  place  without  reaction. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  tloanks  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  yielding  these 
extra  mtoutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  jota  with  the  Sezmtor 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  condemning  the  action  of  the 
Third  Committee  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  think  It  is  a  very  unfortunate  tack 
taken  by  that  committee  of  the  United 
Nations  against  the  one  democratic 
oasis  in  the  Middle  East. 


FEDERAL  BAILOUT  FOR  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  rise  to  salute  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

President  Pord  has  shown  political 
courage  to  standtog  firm  agatost  a  Fed- 
eral bailout  for  New  York  City. 

The  pressures  on  him  have  been  great. 

New  York  City  politicians  have  de- 
scended on  Washtogton  en  masse,  de- 
manding a  Federal  handout. 

New  York  City  bankers  have  mar- 
shalled aU  of  their  considerable  fln^nfflal 
power  to  demand  that  Washington  guar- 


antee New  York  City  bonds,  of  which 
the  banks  own  a  major  share. 

The  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Bbookk,  complatoed  Saturday  that: 

We  are  now  being  subjectsd  to  what  I  caU 
sUmpede  psychology  by  those  who  seek  fed- 
eral legislation  to  aid  New  Yorlc. 

But  President  Ford  has  stood  firm;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William 
Simon,  has  stood  firm;  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Alan 
Greenspan,  has  stood  firm. 

The  only  administration  ofl^ial  to  cave 
in  has  been  Vice  President  Nelson  Rock- 
efeller. 

On  October  5,  Vice  President  Rocke- 
feller stated  that  Federal  support  for 
New  York  City  will  be  the  begtontog  of 
the  end  of  the  Nation's  solvency. 

The  Vice  President  said  to  an  toter- 
view  with  the  Associated  Press: 

I  don't  think  ths  fedaral  government  caii 
stand  back  of  a  history  at  ovsnpendlBg  and 
overcommitment  with  a  blank-ebeok  opera- 
tion and  still  preserve  the  solvency  of  our 
nation. 

But  6  days  later,  to  a  speech  to  New- 
York  City  on  October  11,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller reversed  himself.  In  a  speech  in 
Virginia  last  Thursday,  and  to  an  tater- 
vlew  with  the  Washington  Post  last 
Friday.  Mr.  Rockefeller  continued  his 
call  for  a  Federal  bailout  for  New  York 
City. 

Thus.  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
liave  directly  contrasting  views.  Mr. 
Rocxefellek  sidtog  publicly  with  the 
New  York  politicians  and  the  New  York 
bankers  increases  the  pressure  on  Mr. 
Ford. 

In  this  light,  Mr.  RocKxrELLCR's  toter- 
view  with  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  Thursday.  OctobCT  2,  takes  on 
additional  significance. 

In  that  Interview,  Vice  President 
Rockefeller  called  upon  administration 
critics  of  President  Ford's  proposal  for  a 
new  $100  biUIon  Government  energy  cor- 
poration— sold  to  the  President  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller — to  either  "resign  or  sup- 
port if.  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  rhl^f 
designer  of  the  $100  bllUon  plan  was  ob- 
viously directing  his  dls^easure  at  two 
highly  placed  opponents  of  the  proposal. 
Treasury  Secretary  Simon  and  Mr. 
Greenspan. 

In  an  toterview  with  The  Christian 
Science  Mcmitor,  the  Vice  President  de- 
tailed his  feelings  to  this  way: 

Now  I  happen  to  be  of  the  school  that 
when  the  President  makes  a  decision,  you 
either  support  it.  or  If  you  don't  agree  with 
It  and  feel  strongly,  you  resign. 

Then  Mr.  Rockefeller  added : 
Tou  can't  have  an  effective  administra- 
tion where  the  President  Is  able  really  to  lead 
this  country  unless  you  have  got  that  kind 
of  loyalty  In  the  organization. 

So,  on  October  2  Mr.  Rockefelxr  calls 
for  administration  «^ffl''l<^lff  to  unite  be- 
htod  President  Ford,  hut  then  on  Oc- 
tober 11 — and  on  two  subsequent  occa- 
sions—he takes  a  positioD  directly  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Ford. 

So,  here  agato,  for  a  second  time  to  a 
month.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  reversed 
himself. 

It  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  that 
such  contradictions  and  toconsistencies 
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CD  the  part  of  a  high  ofllclal  of  Oovem- 
ment  contributes  to  public  confldence  In 
Oovenunent 

unUoDM  of  Americans  wlU  be  watching 
carefiiUy  to  see  who  wins  this  fiifht.  Bfr. 
Rml  or  liT.  RocKxmxn.  The  slgntfl- 
cance  goes  over  beyond  the  question  of 
balling  out  New  Yorit  City. 

Shonld  President  Ford,  having  «n- 
bneed  Mr.  Rocxanun's  $100  billion 
Ciovmunent  energy  corporation  scheme, 
now  yield  to  the  Boekefeller  view  on  ball- 
ing out  New  ToriC  City.  mUhons  will  be- 
lieve that  the  Nation  has  a  Rockefella-- 
daminated  White  Bouse. 

But  for  my  part,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  President  will  not  yield, 
that  he  win  stand  flim  against  the  pres- 
sures of  Mr.  RocKBnun.  against  the 
pressures  of  the  New  York  politicians, 
acatnst  the  pressures  of  tiie  New  Yotk. 
bankers. 

President  Ford  has  asserted  time  and 
again  ttiat  a  Federal  guarantee  oi  New 
Yoik  Ci^  bonds  would  create  a  danger- 
ous precedent,  and  a  bottomless  pit  for 
American  taxpayers. 
And.  taideed.  It  would. 
The  American  working  people — the 
yw  earaen  of  our  Nation— have  an  Im- 
POTtaat  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle. 

If  President  Ford  stands  firm — and  I 
baUefe  he  wUl— the  working  people  of 
our  Nation  will  benefit,  although  the  New 
Yock  banks  may  lose  some  of  their  tax- 
fi«»lnoeme. 

8»  today  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates.  X  salute  President  Ibrd.  aotd 
Tnmniry  Seeretaiy  Simon— for  the 
courage  to  say  "No"  to  these  who  would 
V(M  the  deficit-ridden  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

As  the  best  reason  for  standing  firm 
against  a  bailout,  I  dte  again  the 
wor^  of  Vice  Presldttit  RocKBrauEs  on 
October  *,  before  he  reversed  his 
position: 

I  doa't  UttaUc  the  Xe«lerftl  goT«nment  oan 
stead  back  of  «  talttory  of  ovwBpwuUaf  and 
oyaoommltment  wltb  a  blank-cbAck  (dera- 
tion and  8tm  preaerye  the  solvency  of  our 
nattcm. 
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York  City's  financial  troubles  and  the  views 
he  expressed  wetv  almost  identical  to  those 
of  President  Ford. 

Tbey  were  opposed,  however,  to  those  of  the 
Vice  Frasldent'a  brother,  David,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  who 
has  made  sevwal  trips  to  Washington  to 
appeal  to  Mr.  Ford  and  to  Treasury  Secretary 
William  E.  Slm(»i  for  federal  assistance. 

Vice  President  RockefeUer  added  that 
cities  are  creatures  of  states  and  that  states 
have  responsibility  for  them. 


October  21,  1975 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
tfale  point  in  the  Rccoao  the  Associated 
Pmn  article  as  published  In  the  Wadi- 
ington  Post  of  October  6.  1975.  and  fol- 
lowing that  the  Rockefeller  interview 
with  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  October  2.  wn,  and  two  editiorlals 
from  the  Northern  Virginia  Dally  dated 
October  16.  1975  and  October  18,  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  (xrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  foUows: 

{From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  8,  1976 J 
BocKi»Mx«  Orosu  u.S.  An>  to  N.T.C. 
Wkw  To«K,  Oct.  «.— Vice  President  Rocke- 
feller said  today  federal  support  for  fiscally 
falling  New  York  City  would  be  the  beglnnlne 
of  the  end  of  the  nation's  solvency. 

•^  don't  think  the  federal  government  can 
stand  back  of  a  history  of  overspending  and 
overemnmttmant  with  a  WankHsbeck  opera- 
tion and  sUU  preserro  the  solvency  of  our 
nation,  the  Vice  President  said  by  telephone 
from  hla  Westchester  County  esUte,  where 
he  was  entertatalng  the  Emperor  and  Empress 

of  tf  ^MUl. 

^I^JH^^^  ^^  *'^  *»»•  '"™«r  New 
^«*  governor  had  spoken  publtcly  of  New 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Oct.  2. 1976) 

ROCKEFKLLXR :  FOBB  AlDKB  WHO  OPPOSE  EN- 

aaoT  Plan  Shottlo  Back  It  ob  Qxtit 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.) 

Washington.— Vloe-Preeldent  Rockefeller 
Is  calling  upon  administration  cntlca  of 
President  Ford's  proposal  for  a  new  $100  bU- 
Uon  government  energy  corporation  to  either 
"resign  or  support  it." 

Although  he  did  not  name  names,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  the  chief  designer  of  this  plan, 
was  obviously  directing  his  displeasure  at 
two  blg^y  placed  opponents  of  the  proposal. 
Treasury  Secretary  WUllam  E.  Slmon  and 
CoiuusU  of  Economic  Advisers  chairman  Alan 
Ctreenspan. 

In  an  Interview  with  this  newspaper  the 
Vice-President  deteUed  his  feelings  in  this 
way: 

"Now  I  happen  to  be  of  the  school  that 
when  the  President  makes  a  decision,  you 
either  support  it,  or  If  you  don't  agree  with 
It  and  feel  strongly,  you  resign. 

"And  I  think  that's  the  way  you  have  a 
strong,  hard-hlttlDg  administration.  But  to 
go  out  and  poor-mouth  what  your  boss  has 
decided  is  not  serving  him  weU  nor  is  it 
serving  yourself  well— because  I  don't  think 
anyone's  self-respect  can  be  very  great  (in 
continuing  to  criticize]  after  the  President 
has  made  the  decision. 

'If  they  don't  agree  with  it  and  they  feel 
strongly,  then  they  ought  to  resign  or  sup- 
pott  it."  *^ 
Later  Mr.  RockefeUer  added:  "Tou  can't 
have  an  effective  administration  where  the 
President  U  able  reaUy  to  lead  this  country 
unless  you  have  got  that  kind  of  loyalty  in 
the  organization." 

Asked  if  he  thoiigbt  the  President  would 
be  "deterred  by  this  opposition  as  it  be- 
comes more  vocal,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  said: 

"You  haven't  any  idea  how  vocal  it  has 
been  up  to  now.  It  has  Just  become  more 
vocal  in  the  preM,  that's  all." 
Q.  "It's  been  vocal  inside?" 
A.  "Oh  yes,  these  argimients  have  been 
made  for  months.  The  President's  weighed 
them  aU.  This  man  is  the  most  patient  man 
I've  ever  known.  He  listens  by  the  hour  to 
these  arguments." 

Asked  if  the  President  would  push  ahead 
with  the  plan  and  give  it  a  high  priority, 
the  Vice-President  said: 

"How  much  higher  a  priority  can  you  make 
than  making  a  statement  that  this  is  your 
program?  You  don't  make  that  statement  and 
tb«n  not  follow  it  through.  And  this  week 
the  President  wUl  send  a  message  to  Con- 
gress with  a  blU." 

James  T.  Lynn,  head  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  under  the  President 
has  also  opposed  the  ptan.  But  he  is  not  be- 
Ueved  to  be  among*thoee  the  Vice-President 
has  In  mind  when  he  calls  on  those  who 
continue  to  oppose  the  plan  to  resign 

It  U  believed  that  Mr.  RockefeUer  would 
feel  that  Mr.  Lynn  is  no  longer  argiiing  his 
<^*** — t**»t  *>e  now  is  expressing  loyalty  and 
support  for  the  program. 

The  new  corporation,  according  to  Mr. 
Ford's  announcement  Sept.  32,  would  have 
the  power  both  to  borrow  and  to  lend  money, 
with  the  aim  of  encouraging  private  indus- 
try to  develop  "new  technologies. '  The  cor- 


poration would  be  "a  catalyst  and  stimulant," 
to  help  gain  energy  Independence  in  lo  years 
or  less. 

Oenerally,  high  administration  c^aponents 
of  the  Ford-RockefeUer  plan  are  concerned 
lest  additional  government  b<»Towlng  drain 
available  investment  capital  away  from  pri- 
vate business  and  individuals. 
To  this  charge  Mr.  Rockefeller  said: 
"Their  argument  about  capital  allocation 
totaUy  disregards  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  ahready  said  [energy  Independence)  u 
our  national  objecUve.  We  want  this  allo- 
cation to  be  made  by  private  capital  and 
[the  President's  suggested  program]  wotUd 
simply  be  supporung  and  accelerating  it.' 

Opponents  also  deplore  government  ex- 
panding its  role  in  the  energy  field — when 
the  President  otherwise  seeks  a  reduction  in 
government  spending. 

Asked  why  he  and  the  President  "should 
accept  a  proposal  creaUng  a  giant  new  fed- 
eral Intervention  in  the  United  States  econ- 
omy," Mr.  Rockefeller  said: 
"Very  eaaUy.  It's  a  positive  Intervention 

not  a  negative  intervention It  will  be  a 

stimulant  to  becoming  self-sufficient  flu 
energy]  and  providing  whether  something  is 
commercially  feasible  or  not  and  what  the 
price  will  be." 

Highly  placed  government  critics  are  saying 
flatly  that  the  program  will  not  get  through 
Congress.  Mr.  RockefeUer  in  the  interview 
said  ho  was  confident  that  it  would  pass 
On  other  subjects: 

The  Mideast.  Asked  ii  the  administration 
was  going  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  there  were 
no  secret  agreements  connected  with  the 
Sinai  accord,  he  said: 

"Absolutely.  The  chairman  and  minority 
leader  of  the  committee  have  read  every- 
thing. So  there's  no  question  about  that 
It's  a  question  of  how  it's  handled.  And  what 
they  are  now  talking  about  Is  how  they  sat- 
isfy the  public  as  distinct  from  a  few  con- 
gressmen." 

Israeli     requests     for     Pershing     mlssUes. 

'There  has  been  a  lot  of  misunderstanding 

on  that  because  of  the  story  which  said  the 

Defense  Department  had  never  heard  of  it 

This  is  absolutely  untrue. 

"The  Defense  Department  has  seen  the 
shopping  list  which  the  Israelis  presented 
over  a  year  ago  which  Included  the  Pershing 
It  is  again  on  their  present  list.  But  there  is 

no  commitment  on  it 

On  the  posalbUlty  of  a  White  House  cabal 
planning  to  replace  the  Vice-President  on  the 
ticket:  "It  would  not  be  surprising.  In  any 
poUtical  situation  around  the  leader  there 
are  always  movements.  And  this  is  down 
through  history." 

He  said.  "I  don't  feel  worried"  about  the 
matter. 

On  Ronald  Reagan  challenging  the  Pres- 
ident: "He  has  a  very  tough  decUion  to  make. 
To  take  on  an  Incumbent  president  is  al- 
most unheard  of.  It  is  an  extraordinary  un- 
dertaking." 1^ 

"It  cant  be  an  easy  decision  for  himC^r- 
tainly  there  aren't  any  indications  nhat 
would  give  him  a  tremendous  amount  of 
encouragement." 

Detente.  Asked  If  he  saw  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  growing  reality,  the  Vice 
President  said  yes— "providing  we  preserve 
oar  mUltary.  economic,  and  nx>ral  strength." 

(Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  DaUy.  Oct    16. 
1976) 
No  TO  Am  DESPrrc  Rocky 
What  the  press  has  described  as  a  develop- 
ing   "rift"  between  President  Ford  and  Vice 
President  Rockefeller  has  Washington  buz- 
zing. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  President  has  said 
In  no  imcertaln  terms  that  his  Administra- 
tion is  opposed  to  any  federal  assistance  to 
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floundering  New  York.  City,  on  the  grounds 
that  If  Washington  comes  to  New  York's  aid 
It  immediately  becomes  vulnerable  to  en- 
treaties from  every  flscaUy-pressed  munlcl- 
paUty  in  the  country. 

Apparently,  Vice  President  Rockefeller 
didn't  get  the  message,  or  if  he  did  he  chose 
to  ignore  it.  In  a  Columbus  Day  speech  in 
Ootham  last  Saturday,  RockefeUer  pubUdy 
lu^ed  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  give  New 
York  short-term  aid. 

In  so  doing,  the  Vice  President  not  only 
took  a  position  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Administration  of  which  he  Is  a  part 
but,  adding  Insult  to  injury,  his  caU  for  fed- 
eral supi>ort  was  not  cleared  with  the  Presi- 
dent In  advance  and  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  the  White  House. 

It  appears  that  Rocky  had  not  bothered  to 
teU  the  President  that  he  Intended  to  cut 
himself  loose  from  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion on  New  York,  nor  had  he  cleared  his 
speech  with  anyone  in  Administration  circles. 

RockefeUer  apologists  counter  criticism  of 
the  Vice  President's  bombshell  by  asking: 
What's  a  poor  Vice  President  to  do,  who  was 
govemw  of  New  York  State  at  the  very  time 
the  city  was  getting  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
Its  financial  mess? 

We  are  opposed  to  federal  aid  to  bankrupt 
New  York  City  because  we  see  it  as  an  In- 
evitable beginning  oS  a  parade  of  municipal 
and  state  governments  to  Washington  seek- 
ing assistance.  Such  a  development  is  unten- 
able for  two  reasons.  The  federal  treastury  al- 
reculy  has  its  own  troubles  handling  its  own 
huge  deficits  each  year;  and  jsven  if  the  fed- 
eral government  were  fiscally  sound  enough 
to  embark  on  such  a  venture,  direct  federal 
aid  to  cities  and  eventually  states  would  in- 
evitably Introduce  even  more  stringent  direct 
federal  controls  in  city  and  state  govern- 
ments. 

What's  a  poor  Vice  President  to  do?  In  our 
i^inion,  his  first  allegiance  is  to  the  admin- 
istration of  which  he  is  a  part.  We  regard 
such  loyalty  as  a  trust.  His  surprise  speech 
in  New  York  City  violated  that  trust. 

Rockefeller  has  apparently  not  learned  the 
lesson  lost  on  so  many  political  leaders  today: 
One  cannot  be  aU  things  to  all  peope  aU  of 
the  tlnie. 

[Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily.  Oct.  18, 
1976] 

ROCKKTEIXXa  AND   THE   SOUTH 

Vice  President  Nelson  Rockefeller  was  barn- 
storming In  Roemoke.  Thxusday,  If  you  can 
caU  a  $100-a-couple  reception  hosted  by  the 
6th  District  RepubUcan  Committee  barn- 
storming. 

RoekefeUer'a  four-hour  visit  was  ostensi- 
bly to  put  the  Ford  Administration's  blessing 
on  the  Republican  ticket  in  the  6th  District. 
In  this  respect  we  imagine  the  visit  was  a  suc- 
cess. But,  we  think  it  had  a  far  more  signifi- 
cant objective. 

Many  southern  conservative  party  leaders 
do  not  trust  the  Vice  President's  poUtlcal 
phUosophy.  They  regard  his  radicalism,  the 
reason  many  of  them  have  opposed  him  from 
the  start,  as  a  danger  to  both  the  South  and 
the  nation.  Frankly,  the  tested  conservatism 
of  Ronald  Beagan  has  a  wider  appeal  to 
many  southern  party  stalwarts. 

The  Vice  President  is  out  to  remove  that 
obstacle  to  his  acceptance  as  a  suitable  run- 
ning mate  for  President  Ford  in  1976.  He  Is 
trying  to  create  a  new  Rockefeller  Image, 
that  of  a  changed  man,  one  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  stand  firmly  by  the  con- 
servative Ford  Administration's  battles  with 
the  Uberal  Denu>cratlc  majority  In  Congress. 

But,  the  Brownie  points  Rockefeller  has 
been  racking  up  lately  do  not  substantiate 
this  new  image.  For  instance,  recently  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent  delivered  himself  of  this  solemn  utter- 
ance: 

".  .  .  when  the  President  makes  a  deci- 


sion, you  either  support  it.  or  if  you  dont 
agree  with  It  and  feel  strcmgly.  you  resign. 
. . .  But  to  go  out  and  poor-mouth  what  your 
boss  has  decided  is  not  serving  him  weU  nor 
Is  it  serving  yourself  weU." 

RockefeUer  Intended  this  remark  for  sev- 
eral other  high-administration  officials  with 
whom  he  did  not  agree  for  the  moment.  Lit- 
tle did  he  suspect  that  this  censwe  of  his 
co-workers  would  soon  come  home  to  roost. 

On  October  11th,  in  a  Colimibus  Day 
speech  in  New  York  City,  the  Vice  President 
took  Ihresldent  FV>rd,  and  the  entire  Admin- 
istration, by  stirprise  when  he  pubUcly  an- 
nounced that  in  his  opinion  the  Congress 
should  come  to  the  aid  of  fiscally  beleaguered 
New  York  with  some  type  of  federal  guar- 
antee of  its  bonds — a  position  dlametricaUy 
opposed  to  the  Administration's  announced 
position. 

Looking  at  Rockefeller's  past  record  for 
massive  spending  as  governor  of  New  York 
State,  at  a  time  when  the  city  Itself  was  also 
going  deeper  and  deeper  into  deficit  spend- 
ing, conservatives  have  aU  the  more  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Vice  President  and 
to  question  where  he  really  stands.  And,  it 
is  difficult  not  to  notice  the  lack  of  loyalty 
which  he  complaiixed  about  in  others. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  BY  MK.  HaVSKA  ON  THK 
PUOHT  or  NEW  YORK  CITT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byro,  Jr.)  .  His  argu- 
ments about  the  plight  of  New  York  City 
are  well  made. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  position  against  committing  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  pour  massive 
amotmts  of  funds  into  New  York  City. 
How  can  the  Federal  Government,  with 
an  already  overwhelming  budget  deficit, 
be  extiected  to  bail  out  a  city  that  brought 
on  Its  own  fiscal  problems  and  shows 
little  desire  in  wanting  to  change  its  fi- 
nancially recldess  ways? 

The  World-Herald,  the  daily  newspa- 
per in  my  home  city  of  Omaha — a  city 
which,  by  the  way,  has  kept  Its  fiscal 
house  in  order — has  printed  two  excep- 
tionally well-written  and  Incisive  edi- 
torials on  the  New  York  City  problem. 

In  an  editorial  on  October  10,  entitled 
"How  Not  to  Whi  Friends,"  the  World- 
Herald  points  out  the  Inconsistencies  in 
some  of  the  arguments  of  those  who 
would  pump  millions  of  tax  dollars  into 
New  York.  The  World-Herald  concludes: 

other  cities  and  other  states  are  having 
the  devil's  own  time  maldng  ends  meet.  They 
don't  care  to  be  told  it  is  their  obligation 
to  finance  New  York  City's  free  university 
or  to  make  up  the  city's  welfare  deficits. 
That.  New  Yorkers,  Is  not  the  way  to  win 
friends  or  Infiuence  people. 

In  its  October  18  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled,  "Responsibility  versus  Res- 
cue," the  World  explains  the  dangerous 
precedent  that  could  be  established  if 
the  Federal  Oovemment  attempts  to  bail 
out  New  York  City: 

If  the  debts  of  one  city  can  be  guaranteed 
by  federal  credit,  how  can  it  be  equitable 
not  to  guarantee  the  debts  of  all? 

If  New  York  is  not  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  Its  mismanagement,  why  should 
any  city  suffer? 

And  If  Washington  goes  into  the  biisiness 
of  saving  cities  from  Insolvency,  how  can 
the  federal  government  escape  runnhig  great- 
er deficits  and  Increasing  the  potential  for 
greater  inflation? 

The   need   Is   for   fiscal   responatbility.  It 


cannot  be  achieved  If  the  federal  government 
answers  the  cries  of  local  government  for 
Intervention  and  rescue. 

Mr.  President,  during  last  week's  re- 
cess, I  talked  with  a  great  many  of  my 
constituents.  The  issue  of  a  Federal  bail- 
out of  New  York  City  was  on  everyone's 
list  of  concerns.  I  foimd  not  one  Ne- 
braskan  who  felt  it  appropriate  for 
Washington  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
New  York  City.  Indeed,  the  opini(m  was 
unanimously  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  coUeagues 
and  others  Interested  in  this  Important 
topic  may  benefit  from  the  World-Her- 
ald's wisdom,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  text  of  the  two  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Nor  To  Wm  Famnis 

Thoee  who  are  asking  federal  help  for  New 
York  City  need  better  argtunents  than  some 
we  have  been  hearing.  We  shaU  deal  here 
with  two  of  them. 

Hobart  Bowen.  financial  writer  for  the 
Washington  Post  Service,  takes  exception  to 
President  Ford's  remark  to  Mayor  Beame. 
The  President  is  quoted  as  saying : 

"Mr.  Mayor,  I  understand  you  have  free 
tuition  in  your  city  university,  and  you're 
asking  us  to  provide  money  for  the  city.  We 
don't  have  free  tuition  in  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Why  should  the  federal  government  provide 
free  tuition  for  the  students  in  New  York 
City  and  not  in  other  cities  in  the  nation?" 

Beame  is  supposed  to  have  repUed: 

"If  we  hadn't  had  free  tuition,  I  wotildn't 
be  here." 

Rowen  finds  Ford's  comment  "appalling," 
tells  us  that  Rowen  himself  is  a  graduate 
and  "Ukes  great  pride  In  the  fact  that  New 
York  City  staked  me  to  an  education." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  New  York's  wiUlng- 
ness  to  provide  free  college  education  "has 
been  symbcdlc  of  the  American  dream  since 
1848,"  that  graduates  have  included  Dr. 
Jonas  Salk  and  other  distinguished  men  and 
that  Ford  is  unwlUing  to  interfere  In  New 
York's  local  affairs  because  "the  President 
doesn't  believe  in  federal  aid  to  education, 
certainly  not  free  university  tuition." 

Where  has  Bowen  been  in  all  the  long 
years  that  municipal  luxiversitias  were  going 
out  of  business  because  taxpayers  could  no 
longer  afford  them  even  with  ever-Increasing 
tuition? 

Does  he  really  believe  that  ths  nation's 
taxpayers  should  support  free  college  educa- 
tion in  New  York  when  they  cannot  do  so  in 
their  own  cities  and  states? 

But  let  us  nu>ve  on  to  a  second  argument 
for  helping  New  York  City.  In  fact,  It  is  a 
prescription  for  helping.  It  comes  from  W. 
AvereU  Harrlman,  former  governor  of  New 
York  and  longtime  adviser  to  presidents. 

One  of  New  York  City's  troubles  stems  from 
the  fact  that  1.2S  mlUlon  people  are  on  relief 
and,  in  Harriman's  words,  "New  York  has 
been  very  generous  in  its  welfare  payments. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  peo- 
ple have  come  to  New  York  from  the  South 
and  Puerto  Rico.  But  that  Is  a  problem  every- 
body should  share." 

How's  that  again?  New  York  City  creates 
the  problem  by  welfare  payments  far  above 
the  national  average,  but  it  is  a  problem  for 
the  rest  of  the  country? 

Yes,  says  AvereU  Harrlman : 

"From  the  long-run  standpoint,  the  fed- 
eral government  should  take  responsibility 
for  aU  welfare.  This  is  an  enormous  step,  it  U 
true,  but  the  government  is  already  paying 
60  percent." 

And  Uncle  Sam  should  not  only  make  wel- 
fare payments  but  provide  "housing,  educa- 
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tton.  liMdth  and  other  Mirlcea  that  flow  from 
inenaM  In  th«  pc^niUtton  for  whom  there  are 
no  Jobs." 

U  there  had  been  a  national  velfiMe  policy, 
Mji  Sarrlman.  In  many  caaea  It  would  hare 
enooumged  ftunfltee  to  have  remained  In  the 
Sottth  In  better  houaee  and  eorroundlnga 
than  tn  the  ahma  of  Hew  Totk." 

Bat  has  It  oeeurted  to  Bmiman  that  U 
New  Toik  had  not  offered  welfare  induee- 
menta  to  eone  Kerth.  the  esodua  from  the 
South  would  probably  not  have  takMi  place 
and  New  York  dty'a  flnanctal  condition 
might  not  be  close  to  bankruptcy? 

Other  dtlee  and  other  statea  are  having  the 
dorm  own  time  making  enda  meet.  They 
doat  care  to  be  told  it  la  their  obUgatlon  to 
•nanee  Ifew  Tork  dty'a  tree  untreralty  or  to 
make  up  the  dty'a  welfare  deftclta.  That,  New 
Toikan,  la  not  the  way  to  wla  frlenda  or  In- 
fluence people. 

RaapuMsmjTT  Vbutdb  Rsacrz 
The  country  U  deeply  divided  about  res- 
cuing New  Twk  City. 

Odumnlat  Uaz  Lemer  aaya  with  a  con- 
■denoe  not  wntveraaUy  aharad  that  "Amerl- 
«">•  want  let  ao  important  a  reeource  go 
down  ttM  drain."  (How  a  dty  goea  down  a 
drain  la  never  explained.  A  more  eaally  under- 
atood  mental  picture  la  that  of  a  dty  whose 
amaa  wont  work  bocauae  It  can  no  longer 
afloed  to  repair  Its  aewan.) 

liomer  la  alao  eonfldent  that  'Ifew  Tork 
has  learned  Ita  Mttar  leaaon.  80  have  all  the 
other  ettles,  watdUng  it." 

But  that  may  be  more  an  ezpreaalon  of 
hope  than  a  atatemant  ot  fact.  The  dodalon 
to  aave  Maw  Teak  haa  not  been  made,  and 
there  ia  InamBdant  reaaon  to  believe  that 
other  dtles  aee  themselvea  m  Ntow  Tork'a 
1  are  learning  ita  leaaon. 
k'a  Itaytor  Znlnaky,  for  example,  la 
among  thoae  agalnat  using  federal  funda 
for  Mew  York.  Ha  aeea  a  reacoa  there  aa  a 
piaaedeut  for  giving  every  mayor  in  the 
country  "Ucaaiaa  to  mlanaaage  hla  dty." 

Jack  Oarmcmd.  veteran  poittlcal  writer  for 
the  WaaUngtoB  Star  Servloe.  haa  aome  doubt 
that  a*  atmggia  over  New  Tork  City  la  a 
almple  polltfeal  flght.  8aya  Oermond: 

"!»»  feaetkoD  agalnat  what  la  alwaya 
eallad  iialUng  oat"  New  York  City  ...  la 
not  Juat  a  partlaan  reflex  against  Mayor  Alie 
Baaae  cr  Ck>v.  Hu^  Carey,  although  there 
la  ebvloualy  aome  partlaanafalp  In  it. 

"It  la  more  than  taiat,  a  reaction  against 
tba  notion  there  are  no  llmlta  In  how  much 
the  ptodnetlTe  in  our  eodety  ahould  do  to 
support  the  nonproductive." 

Tn  Ootamnlat  Patrick  Buchanan.  Pieal- 
dent  Pord'a  atand  agalnat  aiding  New  York  la 
eaaHitlal  to  his  campaign  to  bring  the  fed- 
eral badgat  onder  oontroL 

••nua."  aaya  Buchanan,  "la  the  Battle  of 
the  Mame.  Thla  la  tha  one  where  there  can 
be  no  Korendar.  no  retreat." 

Tet  Boehanan  sees  fiaderal  oAelala  book- 
togltngtratretlng.  Otaalrman  Buma  of  the 
VMval  linaarva  appaara  laaa  adamant  agalnat 
uatng  the  natlon'a  credit  to  bcdater  New 
Y<^'a  debt. 

■van  Tkeaaury  Secretary  William  Simon 
la  talking  of  a  raacue  operation  if  it  is  made 
ao  "pnnlttve"  that  no  other  dty  would  be 
tempted  to  copy  Mtow  Tork. 

TlM  PraaManfa  chief  ally  to  pubUc  op- 
poetUoB  to  the  raacue  operation,  but  he  haa 
not  ao  far  rallied  this  oppoaltlon  or  tried  to 


Ity  to  place  upon  adversaries  the  responsl- 
blltty  for  their  failure.  Thus,  "Today,  John 
V.  Undaay,  the  mayor  whose  mlsgovemanoe 
placed  NOW  Tork  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
la  aerlouMy  iWruaaiid  aa  a  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Senate  whUe  Gerald  Ford  of 
Grand  Rapids,  an  eoonomle  conservative  who 
had  nothing  to  do  wtih  the  Impending  disas- 
ter, to  being  set  up  as  a  scapegoat." 

There  are  other  considerations,  to  be  sure. 
Bums  and  Simon  have  to  worry  about  in- 
ternational fiscal  chaos  that  might  be  trig- 
gered by  an  unrescued  New  York. 

It  may  legitimately  be  asked  whether  shock 
waves  of  unpredictable  proportion  are  worth 
the  risk. 

But  if,  for  any  reason.  Ford's  hand  to 
stayed  and  the  federal  government  does  bail 
out  New  York,  the  fiscal  conservative  will 
wonder  when,  if  ever,  the  federal  budget  will 
be  controlled. 

If  the  debts  of  one  city  can  be  guaranteed 
by  federal  credit,  how  can  it  be  equitable 
not  to  guarantee  the  debts  of  all? 

If  New  Ywk  to  not  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  its  mismanagement,  why  should 
any  city  suffer? 

And  If  Washington  goea  Into  the  business 
of  saving  dtles  from  Insolvency,  how  can 
the  federal  govemntent  eaci^w  running  great- 
er deficits  and  increasing  the  potential  for 
greater  infiaUon? 

The  need  to  for  fiscal  reeponalblllty.  It 
cannot  be  achieved  U  the  federal  govern- 
ment answers  the  crlea  of  local  government 
for  intervention  and  rescue. 
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Ford).  Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCtn- 
LAN)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 
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it. 

And  there  an  algna.  detected  by  commen- 
tator Bnebanan  and  etl»Bra.  that  the  Presi- 
dent to  losing  ths  ptepsganda  war.  ("Wo  si» 
gaining  momentum."  aaya  Wtooonaln'a  Sen. 
Froxmlre.) 

Thoss  who  eipounded  the  looae.  flscal  phl- 
loaopby  of  tax  and  qwnd  aitf  who  brought 
jtow  T«k  oloas  to  ruin,  are  trying,  and  psr- 
haps  with  aoms  aaeceaa,  to  ahlft  the  blamo 
to  the  admlntotratlon. 

Bucbaoan  says  1m  marvela  at  their  et^tc 


Mr.  McC:iELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
clialr,  will  shortly  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  an  amended  version 
of  S.  1.  the  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act 
of  1975.  and  a  draft  report  on  that  bill 
with  a  recommendation  for  the  commit- 
tee's further  ezaa^lnation.  full  consid- 
eration, and  appropriate  action  thereon. 

This  amended  bill  and  report  are  the 
result  of  over  4ya  years  of  work  by  the 
subcommittee  in  an  ^ort  to  codify,  re- 
vise, and  reform  our  Federal  crloainal 
laws.  This  has  been  a  herculean  task. 
For,  when  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  United 
States  will  have,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  200-year  history,  a  genuine  crim- 
inal code — a  clear,  concise,  and  complete 
statement  of  the  criminal  law  carefully 
drafted  in  an  attempt  not  only  to  safe- 
guard the  public  welfare  but  also  to 
fully  preserve  individual  freedoms.  It  will 
be  a  modem  code  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  today's  society  by  retaining  the 
best  features  of  current  law.  amend- 
ing others,  and  piiminnting  those  laws 
that  are  obsolete. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  when 
we  introduced  this  bill  in  January,  8.  1 
is  reinforced  by  a  long  and  distinguished 
history.  Almost  9  years  ago,  in  1966, 
the  Congress  enacted  Public  Iaw  89-801 
creating  the  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  which 
later  became  Itnown  as  the  "Brown  Com- 
mis|sion."    In    that   law    the    Congress 


charged  the  Commission  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  a  "full  and  com- 
plete" review  of  the  statutory  and  case 
law  of  the  United  States  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulaUng  the  recommending 
to  the  Congress  legislation  which  would 
improve  the  Federal  system  of  criminal 
Justice."  That  Commission,  on  which 
Senator  Hrusxa  and  I  were  privileged 
to  serve,  together  with  our  distinguished 
former  colleague.  Senator  Ervin,  labored 
for  nearly  3  years  with  its  advisory 
committee,  consultants,  and  staff,  before 
submitting  its  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  1971,  In  its  final  report.  Its  report, 
the  Commission  stated,  wes  designed  to 
serve  as  a  "work  basis"  for  further  con- 
sideration of  the  need  for  criminal  law 
reform  by  the  Congress.  It  has,  indeed, 
served  that  purpose. 

The  Commission's  final  report  was  the 
subject  of  intensive  and  extensive  hear- 
ings, study,  and  analysis  throughout  the 
92d  Congress  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  and  re- 
sulted in  the  introduction  of  S.  1  of  the 
93d  Congress  by  Senators  Ervin.  Hruska, 
and  myself— a  "study  bill"  drafted  and 
introduced  as  the  next  step  toward  the 
ultimate  enactment  of  a  Federal  crimi- 
nal code. 

During  the  next  2  years,  throughout 
the  93d  Congress,  the  subcommittee  used 
this  S.  1  as  the  vehicle  for  still  further 
hearings  on  and  study  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved in  the  codification  and  reform  of 
our  Federal  criminal  laws.  Those  hear- 
ings and  tliat  study  resulted  in  the  pres- 
ent S.  1,  which  Senators  Bath.  Hrxtbka, 

EASTtAND.      FONO.      OrIFFIN.     MANSFDEID, 

Moss,  Hugh  Scott,  Tatt,  Tower,  and  I 
introduced  in  January.  Additional 
amendments  and  modlflcations  have 
been  made  since  then.  The  bill  as  it  will 
be  reported  by  the  subcommittee  to  the 
full  committee  is  the  product  of  all  these 
accumulated  efforts. 

The  proposed  criminal  code  presents 
an  excellent  example  of  the  legislative 
process  functioning  at  its  best — through 
the  cooperation  of  private  and  public 
bodies  and  individuals.  It  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  careful  thought  and  hard 
work  of  hundreds  of  concerned  people  of 
almost  every  political  persuasion  and 
point  of  view— academicians,  lawyers. 
Judges,  legislators,  and  private  citizens, 
■nieir  work  and  thought  is  refiected  in  a 
hearings  record  totaling  over  8,500  pages 
in  15  volumes.  Without  the  assist- 
ance of  theee  Interested  and  helpful  peo- 
ple, this  proposed  code  could  never  have 
been  developed.  A  great  debt  of  gratitude 
is  owed  to  those  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  its  progress. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1  ne^essarUy  touches 
upon  all  areas  of  Ujfe  Federal  criminal 
law.  Therefore.  it/Urectly  affects  many 
aspects  of  the  pefeonal,  poliUcal,  social, 
and  economic  lUe  of  our  people.  Any  at- 
tempt to  legislate  in  the  area  of  such 
volatile  issue^  the  disclosure  of  classi- 
fied information,  the  restoration  of  a 
constitutioDal  form  of  capital  punish- 
ment, the  prohibition  at  the  dissemina- 
tion of  obscene  material,  and  mandatory 
prison  sentences  for  certain  crimes,  to 
mention  just  a  few.  immediately  brhigs 
into  focus  conflicting  views  and  provokes 
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strong  and  persistent  controversy.  In- 
deed, differ^it  and  dissenting  views  are 
to  be  welcomed  in  the  legislative  process. 
For  generally  it  is  in  the  context  of  com- 
peting points  of  view  that  more  oilight- 
ened  legislative  decisions  are  made. 

At  all  stages  in  the  processing  and  en- 
actment of  a  bill  of  the  importance  and 
magnitude  of  S.  1,  every  constructive 
suggestion  and  recommendation  for 
amendment  and  improvement  of  the 
measure  should  be  welcomed,  carefully 
examined,  fully  considered,  and  appro- 
priately disposed  of. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  I  have 
continuously  sought  and  welcomed  con- 
structive advice  and  counsel  respecting 
all  provisions  of  this  measure.  I  shall 
continue  welcoming  such  advice  and 
counsel.  The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee, is  in  no  way  sacrosanct,  and 
I  fully  anticipate  that  further  helpful 
suggestions  will  be  received  and  that  a 
number  of  improving  amendments  to  this 
measure  may  well  be  adopted  in  the 
course  of  full  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
sideration and  before  it  is  finally  acted 
on  by  the  Senate. 

S.  1  and  each  provision  thereof  should, 
as  should  all  legislative  proposals,  stand 
or  fall  on  their  merits.  And  their  merit  or 
lack  of  merit  should  be  ascertained  and 
decided  on  the  basis  of  truth  and  fact. 
I  am  not  at  all  unmindful,  but  rather  I 
fully  recognize,  that  even  where  the  truth 
is  obvious  and  the  facts  are  not  disputed, 
in  some  instances  there  can  and  may  well 
be  honest  differences  of  opinion.  The 
right  of  anyone  to  entertain  and  express 
contrary  views  or  conclusions  respecting 
any  provision  of  this  bill  is  a  right  that 
I  unequivocally  support  and  defend. 
However,  we  should  aU,  both  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  bill,  undertake  to 
be  fuUy  accurate  and  fair  in  our  com- 
ments made  either  in  criticism  or  support 
of  the  measure  or  of  any  of  its  contro- 
versial provisions. 

Mr.  President,  some  vigorous  assaults 
on  this  measure  have  already  begun,  and 
they  no  doubt  will  continue.  Some  of  the 
criticism  that  has  appeared  in  the  press 
is  no  doubt  made  in  good  faith.  But  some 
of  the  charges  clearly  seem  to  fall  within 
the  cat^ory  of  misleading  information 
and  misrepresentation.  Some  of  the  inac- 
curacies and  distortions  that  have  al- 
ready been  published,  I  think,  should  now 
be  refuted,  and  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that 
some  columnists  and  some  of  the  news 
media  in  the  future  will  undertake  to  be 
more  thorough  and  factual  in  reporting 
and  commenting  on  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  Distorted  facts  and  misinformation 
that  are  calculated  or  intended  to  mis- 
lead and  deceive,  either  carelessly  or  pur- 
posely disseminated,  cannot  possibly 
serve  the  public  interest.  Nor  can  pub- 
lished strahied  and  unsupportable  inter- 
pretations that  are  intended  to  prejudice 
a  fair  consideration  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions be  Justified. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  President,  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  of  these  that  have  so 
far  appeared  in  the  news  media.  As  one 
example,  Mr.  Glenn  Elsasser,  In  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Jime  9,  1975,  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  caUed  the  bill 


"an  historic  document  that  would  legalize 
widespread  government  secrecy  and  per- 
mit the  prosecutioa  of  rorarters  who  un- 
cover ofBcial  wrongdoing"  and  went  on 
to  say  that  "in  effect,  the  press  would 
be  forced  to  publish  only  what  the  gov- 
ernment says  it  could." 

Mr.  Martin  Arnold,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  May  28,  1975,  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  stated  that — 

Under  the  codification,  if  approved  as 
written,  a  newsman  covild  face  Federal  prose- 
cution if  he  reported  something  that  ths 
Government  did  not  want  made  public. 

Jack  Landau,  in  a  syndicated  column 
for  the  Newhouse  News  Service,  stated 
recently  that — 

The  bill  would  establish  for  the  first  time 
an  Official  Secrets  Act  which  would  give  the 
President,  the  Defense  Department,  and  the 
State  Department  virtuaUy  unlimited  powers 
to  Jail  news  reporters  and  editors  for  pub- 
lishing a  whole  range  of  Information  about 
foreign  affairs  and  defense  Issues. 

These  statements,  Mr.  President,  are 
so  patently  false  that  they  perpetrate 
a  deception  on  any  reader  who  may  mis- 
takenly accept  them  as  true.  If  any  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  correctly  Interpreted, 
would  permit  or  do  what  these  writers 
allege,  such  provisions  would  obviously 
be  imconstitutional  and  imenforceable. 
S.  1  would  not  "permit  the  prosecution 
of  reporters  who  imcover  official  wrong- 
doing." Nor  would  the  press  "be  forced 
to  pubUsh  only  what  the  Oovemment 
says  it  could."  It  does  not  establish  "an 
Official  Secrets  Act  which  would  give  the 
President,  the  Defense  Department,  and 
the  State  Department  virtually  unlimited 
powers  to  jail  news  reporters  and  edit<H:« 
for  publishing  a  whole  range  of  informa- 
tion about  foreign  affairs  and  defense 
Issues."  These  charges  are  viciously  ab- 
surd, and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they 
could  be  made  in  good  faith  by  well- 
informed  and  intelligent  reporters. 

The  right  and  need  of  the  public  to 
iuiow  about  the  operation  and  affidrs  of 
Oovemment  and  the  necessity  to  safe- 
guard and  protect  from  disclosure  official 
documents,  material,  and  information 
that  are  vital  to  national  security — ^that 
which,  if  divulged,  would  be  of  material 
benefit  or  advantage  to  a  potential  enemy 
resulting  in  a  corresponding  threat  or 
detriment  to  our  national  security — are 
the  two  legitimate  Interests  Involved  in 
this  issue.  S.  1  undertakes  a  proper  ac- 
commodation of  each  without  doing 
violence  to  the  other. 

As  to  whether  the  provisions  of  S.  1 
achieve  this  objective  there  may,  of 
course,  well  be  honest  differences  of 
opinion.  The  bill,  of  course,  is  subject  to 
amendments.  And  any  proposals  to 
change  the  present  language  of  the  bill 
should  and  will  be  carefully  considered 
and  acted  upon  as  this  measure  is  proc- 
essed through  committee  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  toward  final  enact- 
ment. 

Upon  further  consideration,  it  may 
well  be  decided  that  these  two  interests — 
the  right  of  the  public  to  know  and  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  national  se- 
curity—cannot possibly  be  fully  accom- 
modated by  statutory  enactment.  The 
decision  may  be  made  that  the  best 
course  is  to  leave  current  law  In  this 


area  unchanged  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility should  rest  with  the  court  to  de- 
termine which  right  should  prevail  under 
the  attending  circumstances  in  each 
case. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  note  the 
comments  on  this  issue  by  a  most  dis- 
tinguished journalist  of  international 
reputation.  In  a  CBS  Evening  News 
broadcast  on  July  10,  1975,  Mr.  Eric 
Sevareidsald: 

Free  governments  have  never  known  bow 
to  handle  the  problem  of  secret  information, 
and  obviously  a  free  press  In  a  free  society 
in  peacetime  does  not  know  where  to  draw 
lines  between  secrets  that  damage  the  so- 
ciety by  remaining  secret  and  those  that 
damage  the  nation  by  becoming  puMlc. 

And,  in  further  comment,  Mr.  Seva- 
reid  pointed  out  that,  if  there  is  a  for- 
mal solution  between  the  extreme  views 
on  this  issue,  no  one  has  yet  found  it.  He 
went  on  to  say  that: 

Quite  probably,  none  exists,  and  this  coun- 
try wiU  simply  continue  at  a  grave  disad- 
vantage, where  security  secrets  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1  are  Intended  to 
reduce — to  remove — that  "grave  disad- 
vantage" insofar  as  it  can  be  done  with- 
out abridging  freedom  of  tiie  press  and 
the  public's  right  to  know. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  other- 
some  additional — inaccurate  and  decep- 
tive charges  made  on  this  issue  which  I 
think  should  be  refuted. 

First,  Mr.  Alan  Otten  stated  in  the 
June  5,  1975,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  that — 

The  blU  drops  present  legal  requirements 
that  the  government  prove  some  intent  to 
hurt  the  nation. 

And  Mr.  Elsasser,  in  his  article  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  declared  that— 

The  proposal  drops  the  requirement  that 
there  be  a  epeciflc  intent  to  Injure— a  change 
tlukt  makes  It  easier  for  a  prosecutor  to  jwove 
hto  case. 

Mr.  President,  present  law  dealing 
with  simple  disclosure  of  "classified"  in- 
formation has  no  requirement  that  the 
one  making  the  disclosure  contwnplate 
any  hijiur  to  the  Nation.  Its  imauthor- 
ized  disclosure,  regardless  of  intent,  is 
prohibited. 

Present  law  prohibits  the  disclosure 
of  information  respecting  the  national 
defense  "with  intent  or  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of  a 
foreign  nation."  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  a 
violator  cannot  only  be  prosecuted 
where  the  disclosure  is  made  "with  in- 
tent" to  injure  the  United  States  but  can 
also  be  prosecuted  and  convicted  If  it  is 
shewn  tiiat  he  had  "reason  to  believe" 
the  information  is  to  be  or  could  be  used 
to  the  Injury  of  the  United  States  or  the 
advantage  of  any  foreign  nation.  So,  im- 
der  current  law,  a  conviction  can  be  had 
without  proving  intent  if  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  disclosure  was  made  by 
one  having  "reason  to  believe." 

S.  1  simply  provides  that  a  conviction 
can  only  be  had  if  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  disclosure  was  made  by  one  hav- 
ing "knowledge"  that  the  information 
could  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States. 
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I  think  In  many  Instances  it  would  be 
more  dUBeult  to  move  that  the  defend- 
ant aeted  '^ilth  knowledce"  thaa  it 
would  be  to  prove  he  acted  '^th  taitenl" 
And  it  certainly  would  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  he  had  "knowledge" 
than  tt  would  be  to  prove  that  he  had 
"reason  to  beUeve." 

However,  if  tiliere  diould  develop  seri- 
ous opposition  to  the  provisions  of  S.  1 
on  this  issue  as  a  resiilt  of  honest  diff- 
erences of  opinion,  I  shall  have  no  objec- 
tion to  carrying  forward  into  the  code 
existing  law  without  any  change  or  mod- 
Iflcattcm  thereof. 

An  article  In  the  May  28.  1975,  Issue 
of  the  New  York  Ttmes  by  Mr.  Martin 
Arnold  states  that  "the  proposed  code, 
like  tlie  current  one.  does  not  define  na- 
tional  defense  infonnatloit— except  for 
cocnmunicatlons  intelligence,  such  as 
codes,  and  atcnnlc  energy  information," 
undertaking  to  create  a  false  impression 
that  this  "national  defense  information" 
terminology  is  so  vague  that  it  would 
enable  the  Government  to  suppress 
whatever  Information  it  desired. 

Mr.  Anudd  neglected  to  tell  his  readers 
that  section  1128  of  8.  1  contains  a  very 
lengflu  and  specific  definition  of  "na- 
tional defense  information"— half  a 
printed  page  In  length.  Being  most  charl- 
taMe.  we  have  to  assume  that  he  "inad- 
vertently" rather  than  "deUberately" 
failed  to  make  reference  to  this  section 
of  theUU. 

Bir.  Otten.  in  his  Wall  Street  Journal 
article,  declared  that  the  bill  would  "re- 
store the  death  penalty  for  murder  under 
ft  wide  variety  of  circumstances." 

The  Mil  does  undertake  to  establish 
procedures  that  conform  to  the  criteria 
aet  out  ^the  Supreme  Ckrart  in  its  deci- 
sion In  nrman  against  Oeorgla. 

UndeiT  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
death  penalty  can  be  imposed  only  in  a 
veiy  limited  number  of  circumstances, 
such  as  hired  killings,  killings  in  con- 
nectkm  with  a  nrfnaptr^g  or  aircraft  hi- 
jacking, and  whae  tibie  murder  is  com- 
mitted in  an  "especially  heinous,  cruel,  or 
demved  manner."  and  assassination  of 
the. President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
slgninrant  to  note  that  some  34  States 
have  passed  compaaa^e  statutes  so  as  to 
coofonn  their  lawfto  the  requirements 
of  the  Puxman  decision,  and  further,  that 
the  Congress,  since  the  Punxun  decision, 
has  passed— and  the  Federal  law  now 
prescribes — an  antlhijacklng  statute 
provVUng  the  death  penalty  for  murder 
committed  in  the  course  of  an  airplane 
hijacking, 

In  the  93d  Congress,  on  March  13. 1974. 
the  Senate  passed,  by  a  vote  of  54  to  33, 
8.  1401,  Imposing  the  death  penalty  un- 
der  dregmstances  comparable  to  those 
enumerated  in  8. 1.  So,  S.  1,  with  regard 
to  the  death  penalty,  contains  substan- 
tially what  the  Senate  approved  in  S. 
1401  less  than  2  years  ago. 

Another  attadc  made  on  the  bm  by  Mr. 
Otten  stated  that  S.  1  would  "broaden 
the  QoveRuuent^  authority  for  wiretap- 
ping or  other  electioulc  surveHlanee  for 
np  to  48  hours  without  court  order."  "nut 
■tatement  Is  false.  The  bffl's  provisions 
Mttjrttog  emergency  wtzetaps  without 
oonti  oRtar  for  48  hours  merdy  codify 
and  bring   forward   current   law   un- 


changed. They  "broaden"  nothing.  The 
Idenflcal  carefully  circumscribed  emer- 
gency power  for  warnntless  dectronic 
surveillance,  which  is  subject  to  subee- 
Qoent  court  approval,  is  contahied  in  sec- 
tion 2518  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  other  In- 
acciirate  reports  and  misrepresentations 
have  been  and  are  being  made  about  the 
merits  of  S.  1.  I  shall  not  take  time  to 
enumerate  and  comment  on  all  of  them 
now.  However.  I  am  confident  they  will 
be  refuted  and  corrected  as  this  measure 
further  proceeds  through  the  legislative 
process. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  assert  that  no 
sponsor  or  supporter  of  this  bill  regards 
all  of  its  provisions  as  sacrosanct.  There 
are  areas  of  the  bill — provisions  there- 
of—vrtiich  no  doubt  may  well  be  im- 
proved by  amendment.  That  is  our  legis- 
lative and  democratic  procedure  to  which 
I  subscribe  and  which  I  fervently  respect. 
And  I  shall  have  no  hesitancy  In  support- 
ing proposed  changes  hi  the  bill  which, 
in  my  Judgment,  strengthen  and  Improve 

Iv. 

Constructive  coimsel  and  suggestions 
are  certainly  welcome  and  will  be  appre- 
ciated at  all  stages  of  consideration  of 
this  measure.  But  efforts  to  slander  the 
bin  or  disseminate  false  Information  cal- 
culated to  perpetrate  a  deception  regard- 
ing its  merits  I  reject  as  being  neither 
constructive  nor  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hritska)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  witWn 
the  next  few  days  a  monumental  and 
long-needed  bill  will  be  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from  the 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  Subcom- 
mittee. I  refer  to  S.  1,  the  Criminal  Jus- 
ti<»  Reform  Act  of  1975,  of  which  I  am  a 
coeponsor.  It  is  the  first  complete  revision 
and  codification  of  the  Federal  criminal 
laws  in  our  200  year  history. 

In  beginning  my  remarks,  I  commend 
and  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  McClellaw.  on  his  thor- 
ough and  excellent  presentation  here  to- 
day on  S.  1.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
kind  of  experience,  talent,  and  care  he 
has  consistently  brought  thne  and  again 
to  his  work  and  most  particularly  to  the 
bin  presently  under  consideration.  With- 
out his  efforts  and  outstanding  leader- 
ship, this  cnnplex  and  far-reaching 
measure  would  never  have  reached  this 
stage.  His  presentation  here  today  Is  but 
one  of  a  number  of  statements  he  has 
made  oa.  the  subject,  whid^  I  commend 
to  your  attention,  in  particular  his  en- 
cyclopedic statement  of  the  foundaticms 
and  sweep  of  this  bill  to  the  Rkohd  of 
January  12,  1973. 

I.  TH«  mB>  rOB  TBCK  BXTOKIC  KKBODIED  BT  THS 
BILL 

Persons  concerned  with  the  Federal 
criminal  Justice  system  have  been  awar* 
for  many  years  of  the  need  to  puU  to- 
gether, reform,  and  revise  the  large  num- 


ber of  provisions  relaUng  to  criminal  law 
now  scattOTd  throughout  the  50  titles 
and  11  volumes  of  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States.  These  provisions  need 
modemlatog  to  the  light  of  leeaaaa 
learned  by  experience,  and  to  the  light  of 
changing  ttanes.  Further,  they  have 
grown  up  piecemeal  over  the  years,  and 
are  separate  and  unrelated  responses  to 
particular  problems  as  they  were  Identi- 
fied from  time  to  time  by  individual  Con- 
gresses. Thus,  they  do  not  form  a  ra- 
tional, totemally  consistent,  cohesive 
whole. 

If  this  were  just  a  technical  matter,  it 
would  not  be  of  much  concern.  But  cer- 
tato  real  disadvantages  are  to  be  found 
to  consequence.  I  now  propose  to  Iden- 
tify and  describe  just  a  few  of  these  dis- 
advantages to  existing  law.  In  each  ta- 
stance  and  to  a  great  number  of  similar 
Instances,  S.  1  seeks  to  provide  correc- 
tions and  improvements: 

First.  A  great  variety  of  sources  have 
to  be  consulted  to  find  all  the  law  relat- 
ing to  a  single  piece  of  misconduct.  Re- 
lated offenses  are  not  gathered  to  any 
single  title  of  the  code,  but  rather  are 
scattered  throughout  50  titles  in  11 
volumes.  A  long  Itoe  of  case  toterpreta- 
tlons  must  be  consulted  for  each  provi- 
sion. 

Second.  Obsolete  offenses  remain  on 
the  books  long  after  they  have  outlived 
their  usefiitoess.  This  presents  dilemmas 
for  citizens,  law  enforcers,  and  prosecu- 
tors, to  calculating  their  actions;  and 
causes  diversion  of  resources  from  more 
important  tasks. 

Third.  A  single  basic  form  of  miscon- 
duct can  be  penalized  imder  a  variety  of 
sections — with  different  definitions  and 
punishments — depending  on  such  ac- 
cidental circiunstances  as  whether  the 
theft  was  fnan  the  mails,  a  bank,  an  em- 
ployee welfare  plan,  or  a  vehicle  of  to- 
terstate  commerce.  This  results  to  ta- 
equittes  of  treatment,  and  to  many  op- 
portunities for  escape  on  technicalities. 
By  way  of  example,  there  are  In  excess  of 
70  different  provisions  on  theft  alone,  to 
present  law. 

Fourth.  There  is  considerable  overlap 
of  provisions,  so  that  one  act  is  often 
punishable  xmder  many  sections.  This 
leads  to  undue  prosecutorial  discretion, 
toequltles  of  treatment,  cumulative  pun- 
ishments, and  agato  a  great  potential  for 
escape  on  technicalities. 

Fifth,  Sentences  have  been  allowed  to 
accumulate,  for  example,  for  each  letter 
mailed  to  a  mall  fraud  case,  rather  than 
one  rational  sentence  for  the  fraud, 
which  is  the  real  essence  of  the  crime. 

Shcth.  Dozens  of  different  penalty 
levels  are  found  among  the  statutes,  that 
cannot  be  Justified  based  on  the  com- 
parative severity  of  the  crimes  or  on  any 
other  rational  penological  consideration. 
They  were  the  accidental  product  of  the 
year  to  which  they  were  enacted  and  the 
attitudes  prevailing  at  that  thne.  There 
has  been  little  attention  paid  by  Con- 
gress to  penalties  decreed  at  other  ttanes 
to  other  statutes  on  the  books. 

Seventh,  nioe  has  been  virtually  no 
review  of  sentences  imposed  by  trial 
Judges,  resulting  to  a  wide  disparity  of 
sentences  for  like  crimes  around  the 
cotmtry.  This  has  led  to  great  tmrest 
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withto  the  criminal  Justice  system,  and 
has  resulted  to  impairment  to  efforts  or 
programs  of  lehabllitattmi. 

Sghth.  First  offenders  have  too  often 
been  treated  the  same  as  the  multiple  or 
professional  crlmtoal. 

Ntotlu  The  tenninology  used  to  the 
law  is  not  consistent  firom  offoise  to  of- 
fense, nor  from  case  to  case,  givtog  rise 
to  cMifuslon,  technical  arguments,  and 
doubts  as  to  what  is  permitted  and  what 
punishable.  For  examide.  78  different 
terms  have  been  used  to  describe  the 
requisite  state  of  mind  for  criminal  of- 
fenses; a  concept  for  which  S.  1  finds 
four  sufficient.  Each  of  the  78  has  re- 
ceived vaiytog  definitions— for  example. 
7  definitions  have  been  foimd  for  the 
word  "wilfully" — ^whovas  S.  1  defines 
each  of  its  4  clearly  and  concisely.  Such 
imprecision  of  language  increases  the 
chances  of  the  guilty  going  free  and  the 
innocent  being  convicted. 

Tenth.  The  technical  facts  necessary 
to  find  Federal  as  opposed  to  State  Juris- 
diction are.  under  current  statutes,  to- 
cluded  to  the  definitions  of  offenses — 
for  example,  fraud  or  narcotic  offenses 
must  be  committed  to  toterstate  c<Hn- 
merce — ^rather  than  being  provided  sep- 
arately. Tills  means  that  the  technical 
Jurisdictional  facts  may  have  to  be 
proved  to  a  Jury  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt;  and  to  many  cases  the  Jury  may 
have  to  be  convinced  not  only  that  the 
technical  Jurisdictional  facts  existed  but 
that  the  defendant  also  knew  they  ex- 
isted. This  results  to  unjustified  acquit- 
tals on  technicalities. 

Eleventh.  The  persons  most  to  need 
of  long  parole  supervision  on  release- 
that  is,  the  most  dangerous  criminals 

have  the  least  such  supervision  because 
parole  boards  will  not  have  released  them 
with  substantial  portions  of  their  terms 
remaining.  Under  present  law,  parole  su- 
pervision may  not  outlast  the  term. 

Twelfth.  Victims  of  crimes  go  uncom- 
pensated. 

Thirteenth.  Because  gaps  to  the  law 
have  to  be  filled  to  by  courts,  and  each 
court  does  this  accordtog  to  its  own 
llflbts.  the  Federal  law  today  varies  fitMn 
locale  to  locale:  and  this  to  a  nation 
which  is  supposed  to  have  a  national  law. 
Some  of  the  broader  areas  where  courts 
have  been  left  to  their  own  devices  are 
the  insanity  defense,  where  at  least  five 
different  legal  Insanity  tests  have  been 
found;  the  entrapment  defense;  self- 
defense;  effect  of  mistake;  defmse  of 
persons;  and  defense  of  properly,  am<mg 
others. 

Fourteenth.  Certain  gaps  to  the  law 
remato.  There  has  been  insulBclent  at- 
tention paid  to  organized  crime,  election 
offenses  of  Watergate  variety,  attempts 
to  assaestoate  foreign  officials,  dEFectlve 
fine  levels  to  deter  corporate  regulatoiy 
offenses,  convenient  extradition  of  crim- 
inals fleeing  the  country,  and  elimtoa- 
tion  ot  technlcaliUes  surrounding  m- 
fweement  of  civil  rights  laws,  to  name 
Just  a  few. 

Fifteenth.  The  law  today  lues  unneces- 
■aHly  oompllcated  and  ancient  language, 
making  understandtog  difllcuM  for  dti- 
ZMis  who  must  obey  it,  for  police  who 


must  enforce  it.  for  lawyers  and  Judges 
who  must  deal  with  It,  and  for  Juries  who 
mUBfe  andy  it.  A  few  examples  will  suffice 
to  make  the  point:  B.  1  substitutea  the 
name  "loansharklng"  for  the  crime  of 
"engaging  to  an  extorti(Miate  credit 
transaction."  Other  plainsp^ddng  terms 
In  S.  1  are  "ban  Jumping."  "retaliation." 
and  "racketeering,"  among  others. 

The  law  up  to  this  potot  to  our  history 
has  been  vague  and  unclear  with  much 
uncertatoty  of  toterpretation.  aside  from 
its  substantive  Inadequacies.  This  tovltes 
defenses  based  on  technicalities  and 
loopholes,  often  successful,  and  militates 
against  even-handed,  fair  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  Trials  become  prolonged 
and  appeals  multiply. 

The  law  has  failed  to  provide  a  clear- 
cut  mandate,  necessary  for  deterrence, 
and  has  failed  to  give  fair  and  effective 
notice  of  Its  provisions. 

n.  THX  SXSPONSX  TO   THK   FBOBLEM 

It  was  against  this  background,  which 
conttoues  to  exist  today,  that  respcmsi- 
ble  people  concerned  with  crlmtoal  Jus- 
tice, determtoed  that  something  must  be 
done.  In  1966.  President  Jidmson,  pursu- 
ant to  congressional  enactment,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  charged  with  codi- 
fication, revision,  and  nSorm  of  the  en- 
tire Fed«ral  criminal  law — the  first  time 
to  our  history  that  such  an  extensive 
revision  was  ever  imdertaken. 

The  Commission  was  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws,  a  bipartisan  Com- 
mission with  personnel  comprised  of  a 
wide  cross-section  of  legislators.  Judges, 
lawyers,  professors,  and  others  con- 
cerned with  crlmtoal  Justice.  It  was 
chaired  by  former  Gov.  Edmund  "Pat" 
Brown  of  California.  An  advisory  com- 
mittee, headed  by  retired  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Tom  Clark,  aided  the  Commis- 
sion to  its  work.  It  was  my  pleasure  and 
honor  to  serve  on  the  Commission,  along 
vrith  Congressman  Richard  H.  Poff  of 
^nrglnia,  the  Vice  Chairman;  UB.  Cir- 
cuit Judge  George  C.  Edwards.  Jr.;  Sen- 
ator Sam  J.  Ervto,  Jr.  of  North  Candina; 
UJ3.  District  Judge  A.  Leon  Higgtoboth- 
am,  Jr.;  Congressman  Robcit  W.  Kas- 
TCNMziEK  of  ^nnsc(msto;  UJ3.  District 
Judge  Thomas  J.  McBride;  Senator  John 
L.  McClsxxak  of  Arkansas ;  Congressman 
Abnxk  MncvA  of  nitoois;  Donald  Scott 
ThcMnas,  Esq.,  of  Texas;  and  Theodore 
Voorhees,  Esq.,  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla,  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  James  M.  Carter, 
and  Congressman  Don  Eowaios  of  Cali- 
fornia also  served  for  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  time. 

The  Commission  labored  for  3  years, 
building  upon  the  work  that  had  gone 
before  it  to  the  American  Law  Institute's 
Model  Penal  Code,  various  modem  State 
codifications,  and  the  Presidential  com- 
missions and  bodies  that  President  John- 
son and  his  predecessors  estaUished  to 
tovestigate  the  problem  of  crime:  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  ^olence.  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
and  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Deltoquency,  as  well  as  other  bodies,  to- 


dudtog,  among  others,  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Project  on  Standards  for 
Criminal  Justice,  ▼olomes  of  Commlsston 
w<Hklng  papers  and  drafts  were  circu- 
lated to  bench  and  bar  and  other  toter- 
ested  groups  for  comment,  much  of  which 
was  tocorporated.  In  1971,  the  C(munls- 
sion  presented  its  final  report,  containing 
a  suggested  bin  to  pull  together  and  make 
a  rational,  ordered  whole,  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  law,  with  both  revisk>n  and 
codification  as  its  ahns,  to  accord  with 
the  Cmnmlssion's  charter. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  began  Its 
consideration  of  the  suggested  bin.  The 
subctmunittee  held  hearings  amounting 
to  more  Uian  8.500  prtoted  pages,  indud- 
tog  testimony  and  submissions  fmn  more 
than  200  witnesses  or  groups,  and  made 
certato  modificaticms.  Again.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  take  an  active  role  to  these  de- 
Uberations.  The  subcommittee  now 
stands  ready  to  report  the  bill,  S.  1,  to 
the  full  Judiciary  CMnmlttee. 

S.  1  is  a  comiMr^ensIve  codification 
and  revision  of  the  Federal  criminal  laws, 
incorporating  to  substantial  part  the 
Brown  Commission's  recommendations, 
with  improvements  and  an  infusion  of 
some  of  the  details  purposely  left  by 
the  Brown  Commission  for  later  work 
by  the  Congress.  It  aims  to  remedy  the 
defects  found  to  the  present  law— such 
as  those  enumerated  above — ^to  the  best 
of  the  subcommittee's  ability.  It  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  any  shortcomings  will 
be  thoroughly  exsmntoed  and  considered 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee;  and  that 
any  differences  may  be  reconciled  and 
agreements  or  decisions  thereon  may  be 
tocorporated  in  the  bill.  Thereafter,  a 
similar  process  of  reconcillaticm  and  to- 
corp(»atlon  will  take  place  to  the  Senate 
itself. 

The  provisions  are  not  written  to 
stone.  The  sponsors  themselves,  I  among 
them,  have  repeatedly  stated  that  they 
do  not  necessarily  agree  with  each  and 
every  provision  of  the  bill.  It  is  subject 
to  change;  and  beyond  that,  after  we 
live  with  it  for  awhile,  no  doubt  further 
amendments  will  be  revealed  as  neces- 
sary. 

We  all,  I  am  certato,  approach  this 
bill  to  a  bipartisan  spirit  and  with  a 
willingness  to  reconcile  our  differences. 
Any  bill  this  large  to  nature  and  con- 
ception is  bound  to  stimulate  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  no  matter  what  posi- 
tion Is  taken  on  the  various  subjects  to- 
cluded.  However,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  bill  Is  an  advance  over  current  law. 
It  would  be  a  step  backward  to  revert 
to  or  retato  current  law  in  its  present 
form. 

Any  contrition  that  says  we  should 
not  have  a  bill  if  one  cannot  have  his 
or  her  own  way  completely  on  a  handful 
of  the  hundreds  of  provisions  to  it,  is  to 
be  sorely  deplored,  and  rightly  so.  The 
15  points  listed  above  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  problems  with  the  present  law 
cured  by  S.  1.  That  these  are  advances 
is  disputed  by  no  one. 

To  go  back  to  current  law.  with  all  its 
manifest  deficiencies,  would  deariy  be 
retrogression.  Those  who  would  defeat 
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the  bUI  would  have  us  return  to  juresent 
law.  with  its  outdated,  inadequate,  irra- 
tloaaJU  .wviwtk  and  pteoameal  difMuray. 

Xbe  point  has  been  reaehad  for  ddib- 
eratoi  aaalytlcalt  and  rational  action. 
This  against  a  background  ai  an  eilort 
long  ia  pv^paratkm  and  in  high  need  to 
advance  tlvs  cause  of  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  ^?«sident.  law  enforcement  is 
multifaoeled.  It  embraces,  among  other 
points,  poliee,  pcosecutors,  courts,  correc- 
ttoDs.  probattai,  rehabilitation,  and  so 
on.  But  aU  these  facets  are  based  and 
(qwratad  upon  the  foundation  of  a  crim- 
inal code  which  must  clearly  state  the 
acts  considered  punishable:  which  must 
provide  suitable,  level-handed  penalties; 
which  must  be  capable  of  application 
fairly  and  equitably:  and  which  must  be 
used  unUormly  in  our  entire  Republic. 

Such  qualities  are  lacking  in  our  pres- 
ent criminal  statutes.  The  instant  bill  is 
dfsigned  to  include  such  attributes.  By 
a  process  of  codification,  well  over  90 
percent — some  j>ersons  say  95  percent — 
of  the  bill  consists  of  present  law,  gath- 
ered together  in  logical  arrangement 
from  its  many  present  locations  within 
oar  ptresent  50  titles  of  Federal  stat- 
utes. Jri  this  larger  part  of  the  bill 
the  substance  and  contcoit  has  been 
preserved  and  recorded  in  new  arrange- 
ment and  sequence  with  much  advantage 
to  all  concerned — the  courts,  the  law- 
yers, the  accused  and  the  public. 

As  to  the  remaining  smaller  portimi, 
if  there  are  problems,  let  us  consider  and 
act  upon  changes  which  will  make  such 
conreettons  as  may  be  agreed  upon  either 
ix^  lull  Judiciary  Committee  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

llr.  Piceldent.  this  bUl  is  in  reality  a 
pack  ot  »  larger  continuing  legislative 
program  fqr  improvement  of  our  judicial 
manlrineiy.  Ihe  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved two  such  measures  which  have 
been  signed  into  law:  First  the  Rules 
of  Evidence,  now  for  the  first  time  in 
our  200  year  national  history  in  statute 
tasm;  and  second,  the  Rules  of  Criminal 
Pnooedure,  also  in  statute  form.  These 
two  enactments  point  to  the  pressing 
need  for  a  wdl  formed,  clearly  stated 
statutory  criminal  code.  This  need  can 
be  sued  by  following  the  subcommittee's 
reeonanendation  that  the  bill  be  accorded 
"further  examination,  full  consideration. 
and  appropriate  action." 


ROUTINS    MCmNINO    BUSINBSS 

Ibe  FRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Iifr.  Hsa- 
RT  F.^no.  Jr.)  .  Under  the  previous  or- 
dor.  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the 
otmsideratlon  of  mnming  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

ICr.  licCIJSLLAM.  lb.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  . 

The  PBltaiDING  OFFICER.  The 
dak  will  eaU  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant ,  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  PK  ARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
qnoftim  can  be  rfesetoded. 

Tbe  PRWSnMHQ  CWnCER.  Without 
objeettoB.  tt  to  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECHNI- 
CAL AND  CLERICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  SUf  ATU  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 101 

Sfr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
101. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  tibsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Olympic  National  Park,  Washlngtcm,  by  tha 
way  of — 

"(A)  Flathead  National  FVtnst  and  Koote- 
nai Nationsl  Forest  In  tbe  State  of  Mon- 
tana; 

"(B)  Kanlksu  National  Forest  In  the  State 
of  Idaho:  and 

"(C)  OolvlUe  National  Forest,  <»anagon 
National  Forest,  Pisayten  WUdemess  Ana 
Rose  Lake  Natkmal  Recreation  Az««,  North 
Cascades  National  Park,  Motint  Baker,  the 
Skagit  River,  Deception  Pass,  Whldbey  Uand 
Olympic  National  Forest,  and  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Washington.". 


QUORUM  CALL 


CONSIDERATION      OF      CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
416  and  417. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roil. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  tiie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stomb).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGES   PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  jsy  Mr.  Melting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


do: 


MINGUEZ-ESCALANTE  TRAIL  EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 


The  biU  <S.  805)  to  amend  section 
5(c)  of  the  National  Trails  System  Act, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(0)  of  the  National  TraUa  Act  (82  Stat. 
921;  18  U.8.C.  1244(c))  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(15)  Dominguez-Eacalante  TraU,  extend- 
ing approximately  two  thousand  mUes  along 
thfl  route  of  the  1776  expedition  led  by 
Father  Francisco  Atauaslo  Domlnguez  and 
Father  Silvestre  Velez  de  Escalante,  origi- 
nating in  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico;  proceeding 
northwest  along  the  San  Juan,  Dolores,  Gun- 
nison, and  White  Rivers  in  Colorado;  thence 
westerly  to  UUh  Lake;  thence  southward  to 
Arisona  and  returning  to  Sante  Fe.". 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

<The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.* 


( 


APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1975,  he  approved  and  signed 
the  bill  rS.  824)  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cul- 
tural, and  artistic  activities  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  TRAIL 

The  bill  (S.  1390)  to  authorize  a  study 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirabiUty  of  designating  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Trail  as  a  natliHial 
scenic  trail,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  anaeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repnaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oongress  assembled.  That  section 
6(c)  of  th*  National  Trails  S^^tem  Act  (le 
VAC.  ia44(c) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thetttof  the  f oUowlng : 

"(15)  Pacific  Northwest  TraU,  extending 
approximately  one  thousand  miles  from  the 
CoaUnental  Divide  in  Glacier  National  Park, 
Montana,   to   the   Pacific    Ocean    beach    of 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRANSPORTATION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  IteTCAUP)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident ot  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Eighth  An- 
nual  R^jort  of  the  Departmoit  of  Trans- 
portaticm.  as  required  by  section  11  of 
Pli.  89-670.  This  report  discuases  the 
work  of  tbe  Department  during  fiscal 

year  197V 

OlRALB  R.  FoBo.  : 
The  White  House,  Octoher  21, 1975. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:25  pjn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  cleiks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
followhig  bills  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJt.  8437.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  mfldals  In  commemoration  of  the  aootb 
anniversary  ot  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  by  Charles  CarroU  of 
CarroUton; 

U.R.  8151.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  In  tbe 
name  of  Congress  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  E.  Yeager; 

H3.  8948.  An  act  to  amend  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  to  provide  for  tbe 
audit,  by  the  Comptnfller  General,  of  tta» 
Internal  BeveniM  Smrvloe  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  Aloob<d.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms; 

HJL  986X  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the 
maximum  loan  amounts  for  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

Hit.  7988.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  under  the  National  Heart  and  Limg 
Institute,  to  revise  and  extend  the  program 
of  National  Research  Service  Awards,  and  to 
establish  a  national  program  with  respect 
to  genetic  diseases;  and  to  require  a  study 
and  report  on  the  release  of  research  infor- 
mation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  584)  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
correct  certain  inequities  in  the  credit- 
ing of  National  Guard  technician  service 
in  connection  with  civil  service  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendmmt  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PItESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MncALr)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 

RZPOKT  or  TBX  DKPABTMXMT  or   AcaiCCLTtTU 

A  letter  ftom  the  Secretary  of  Agtieultars 
transmitting,  pnnuant  to  law.  a  nport  «t 
national  forest  reforestation  needs  as  of  the 
end  of  llseal  year  1878  (with  an  acoompaay- 
ing  report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultui* 
and  Forestry. 

Rk««t  or  TH«  Assistant  Secretakt  or 
Detekse 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  receipts  and  disbiu'sements  pertain- 
ing to  the  disposal  of  surplus  military  sup- 
plies (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  or  thx  National  Axronatttics  anb 
Stack  Administration 

A  lettn^  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
listing  required  Information  with  respect  to 
coiitraots  negotiated  by  the  Administration 
for  the  period  January  1-Jime  80, 1976  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aercmautlcal  and  Space  Sciences. 
Refosts  or  THX  Inman  Claims  Commission 

Two  letters  from  the  Chairman  ot  tbe  In- 
dian Olalow  CommlsslcHi  each  transmitttng, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  S"^  dster- 
mination  in  th*  case  of  the  Lower  Slouz  In- 
dian Community  In  Minnesota  v.  UB.;  and 


the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa, et  al..  T.  U3.  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  ApproprlaUons. 
Bjcpobt  or  THZ  Dbpaktmxnt  or  thx  Akmt 
A  letter  from  th*  Secretary  of  the  Army 
,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  tbe  annual 
report  of  Depaxtment  of  the  Army  contracts 
for  military  construction  awarded  without 
formal  advertisement  for  tbe  period  July  1, 
1974  through  Jime  80,  1976  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Repost  of  the  Assistant  Secrktary  of 

DEraNSX 

A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  showing  tbe  listings  of  Depart- 
maat  of  Defense  contracts  negotiated  for 
experimental  or  research  work  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  by  the  Defense  Civn.  Preparedness 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Defense  CivU  Preparedness  Agency  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  property  acquisitions 
of  emergency  supplies  and  equipment  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1976;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  or 
the  Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  remove  chaplains  from  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  op 
THB  UJ3. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Imi>ort  Bank  reporting  on  the  transactions 
of  the  Bank  relating  to  direct  credits  to  Is- 
rael; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Ho\ising 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

RrPORT   BY   THE   ExPORT-lMPOBT  BaNK    OF 
TRX  V.8. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  E3q>ort- 
In^Mrt  Bank  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
certain  transactions  of  the  Bank  with  Com- 
munist countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

REPORT   or   THE  EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
BOABD 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Board  tar  the  year  ending  July  31, 1978  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Reports  or  the  Comftrollzb  General 

Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  each  submitting  a  re- 
port, pursuant  to  law,  entitled  (1)  "Substan- 
tial Losses  Projected  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  Lease  Guarantee  Program"; 
and  (2)  "A  Look  at  How  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  Investment  Company  Pro- 
gram for  Assisting  Disadvantaged  Business- 
men Is  Wotklng"  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  or  the  National  Advisory  Commtttee 
ON  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  or  the  Secxetaxt  or  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  a  correction  in  the  report  for 
the  period  May  1,  1974  through  March  31, 
1975:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


Report  op  the  Communications  Satellitb 
Cobporahon 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  Uw,  a  report  on  the  opera- 
tions, activities,  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Corporation  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report   or  the   U.S.   Railway   Association 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  U.S.  Railway  Association  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Association  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  or  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  AdministraUon  transmitting, 
piu^uant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  economic 
impact  of  energy  actions  (with  an , accom- 
panying report);   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Distribution  Plan  for  Jtocment  Funds 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  setting  forth,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution 
of  Angoon  judgment  funds  awarded  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  qoNCEssiON  WrriON  Lassen  Vol- 
canic National  Park 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  concession  per- 
mit for  certain  faculties  within  Tassftn  Vol- 
canic National  Park  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Application  for  a  Loan  Under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  ^plication  by  the  Wenatcbee 
Heights  Reclamation  District  of  Wenatchee, 
Chelan  County,  Vt^ashlngton,  for  a  loan  un- 
der the  Small  Reclamtlon  Projects  Act  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

REPOBTOr  THB   NUCLXAR   REGULATORY 

CoMiusaiON 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  tbe  first  report  on  abnormal  oc- 
currences at  licensed  nuclear  power  plants 
(with  an  accompanjring  report |;  to  tbe  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  tkb  Admin  csxRArrvE 
Orncx  or  the  United  States  Courts 

Two  letters  from  the  Director  and  one  let- 
ter from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Admm- 
istratlve  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
each  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion ( 1 )  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  accom- 
modations to  judges  of  the  courts  of  am>eals 
of  the  United  States;  (2)  to  authorize  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  Stat«8  to 
establish  United  States  maglstrats  positions 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands; 
and  (3)  to  amend  the  Jury  Selection  and 
Service  Act  of  19S8  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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or  TBX   IlUdCKATION   AND 

NATinuusATiOM  Sbticx 
A  l«tt«r  from  th*  OonunlaBloner  at  tbe  Im- 
mlgntloB  %oA  NatonUMtloa  Sarrlo*  trana- 
mlHlnc,  pumant  to  law,  eoplaa  of  orders 
entend  eoBoernlng  vlaa  peittteos  (wtth  ae- 
companylng  papers);  to  tbe  Committee  on 
tbe  Judldanr. 

PaorOSKD  LXOIBLATION   ST   THS  SSCSETAKT 
OF  TBS  TKXAStntT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  at  the  Treas- 
ury tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  prapoata  legis- 
lation to  authorlae  the  destruction  of  ezplo- 
siTe  materials  subject  to  setsure  and  for- 
feltuz*  vhers  It  Is  Impractleal  or  unaafa  to 
remove  the  materials  to  a  place  of  storage 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

R««Mrr  OF  THS  Nationai.  SArrrr  Covncil 

A  letter  from  the  Frealdent  of  the  Na- 
tional Safe^  Council  transmitting,  puna- 
ant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  1*76  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

r0ost  of  thx  mlutast  ososr  of  ths 
Fdbplb  Hsabt 

A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
MlUtary  Order  of  th*  Purple  Heart  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  finan- 
cial audit  o<  the  Order  for  the  fiscal  year 
1»78  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bxpoar  or  ths  Offics  or  Mamacsment 

AND  BniMBT 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  tbe 
Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with  respect 
to  the  reeommendatlons  contained  in  the  re- 
port entitled  "Annual  Report  of  tbe  Na- 
tional AdTlsory  Council"  (wttti  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  tbe  CMnmlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

RSPOST  or  THS  SSCSSTAKT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WeLFAHX 

A  letter  fttmi  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  WUfare  transmitting  a  report  on 
aieprograma  aaalsted  under  the  ChUd  Abuse 
Preraiitlan  and  Treatment  Act  of  1974  (wtth 
an  aooompanylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
FsoroasD  Bttlxmaxinc  bt  ths  Dkfastmxnt 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  Wslfasx 

A  letter  from  the  Szecutlve  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  ot  a  proposed  rule  relating  to  education- 
ally deprived  children  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Puolle  Welfare. 

RaCOMMZmATSONa     of     TH«     iNTSSNATIOirAL 
IiAaoa   COMFSSKNCK 

Two  letters  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  each  traitsmlttlng  copies  of  conven- 
tions and  recommendations  adopted  by  the 
International  Labor  Conference  at  Genera, 
Switaadand  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Lsibor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Pboposed  I.sotst.«tion  bt  ths  Sxcsetast  of 

DlBTBMT  or  COLTTKBIA 

Three  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU  of  the  District  of  CoIumbU  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  three  pro- 
posed aeU  adopted  by  the  CouncU  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  DIstrlet  of  Columbia. 

PaOPOSSD    LSGISLATION    BT    THS    SECSETAST    OF 
HsaLTR,   BOUCATIOIf,   AM9  WkLFABK 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglsUtlon  entitled  'The  Interna- 
thMial  Social  Security  Agreements  Act  of 
1»7»"  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Cninmlttee  on  Finance. 
Refobt  or  THS  Depasticent  or  the  Treaswkt 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 


waiver  of  countervailing  duties  on  Imports 
of  dairy  products  from  the  kurt^tean  com- 
munity (wltli  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Plnanee. 
FROPoesD  Acts  of  thk  Coxthcil  of  tre 

ths  ThSASUBT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  at  proposed  legislation 
to  Include  offleers  and  employees  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  in 
section  1114  of  title  18,  TT.S.C.  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Intebnational  AcBsracEMTS  Othek  Than 

TBATnS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Afbtlrs  of  the  Department  of  SUte 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  in- 
ternational agreements  other  than  fereaties 
entwed  into  by  the  United  States  within  the 
past  ststy  days  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

RBPOBTB  or  THE  ColfFISOLLSE  GENSBAL 

Three  letters  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  one  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp. 
troDer  General  of  the  TTnlted  States  each 
submitting  a  report,  pursuant  to  law,  as 
foUows:  (1)  "Improving  Civilian  PayroU  Op- 
erations of  the  Military  District  of  Washing- 
ton"; (3)  "The  Need  fOr  a  National  Ocean 
Program  and  Plan";  (8)  "Natural  Gas  Short- 
age: the  Role  of  Imported  Liquefied  Natural 
Gas";  and  (4)  "Actions  Taken  or  Needed  TV) 
Cuit)  Wldeq>read  Abuse  of  the  Citizens  Band 
Radio  Service"  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Repobts  or  THE  Comftbollsb  Gbnxkal 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  reports  issued  or 
released  in  September  1976  (with  aooom- 
panylng papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Pboposed  Reottlations  of  the  Genebai, 
/  Sbvices  Adicnibtbation 

A  letter  tram  the  Administrator  of  General 
Servloee  transmitting  pr(q>oeed  revised  regu- 
lations to  govern  the  archival  processing, 
restriction,  and  public  release  of  tbe  {resi- 
dential materials  of  Richard  M.  Nlzon  (with 
accompanying  pi^iers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Rsfokt  or  THE  Dkpabtuznt  of  Justice 
A  letter  txam.  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Administration  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  disposal  of 
foreign  kxckm  property  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Repobt  of  the  National  Aebonautics  and 
Spacx  AounnsTBATioN 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  disposal  of  certain  foreign  excess 
property  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Govrument  Opera- 
tions. 

Repobt  of  the  Dbpabtment  of  the  Treasubt 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  transmitting,  pvusiiant  to  law, 
a  report  of  proposed  chaises  In  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  SMvice's  computerised  data  proc- 
essing and  accounting  system  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS 


The  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mbtcalf)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing petitions,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

Resolution  No.  163  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
turo  of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 


"RxaoLUTiOM  No.  153 

Resolution  relative  to  requesting  tbe 
United  States  Congress  to  provide  a  one  (i) 
year  moratorium  on  payments  due  under  the 
Guam  Rehabilitation  Act. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  the  Guam  RehabUitatlon  Act 
Public  Law  88-170,  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  withhold  certain 
sums  of  money  which  would  otherwise  be 
payable  to  tbe  Territory  of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Territory  of  Guam  Is  now  in 
the  midst  of  an  extremely  severe  budgetary 
crisis;  and 

"Whereas,  the  diminished  revenues  of  the 
territory  have  been  aggravated  by  the  with- 
holding of  funds  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  pursuant  to  Section  3  of  Public  Law 
88-170  thereby  creating  a  severe  hardship 
upon  the  people  of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  are  drilling 
to  make  the  necessary  payments  called  for 
by  Public  Law  88-170  and  do  not  desire  to 
have  such  payments  entirely  cancelled  or  for- 
given; and 

"Whereas,  the  pe(q>le  only  seek  a  one  (1) 
year  moratorium  on  the  necessary  payments 
under  Public  Law  88-170;  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Thirteenth  Guam  Leg- 
Islatun  req>ectfuUy  requests  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  a  one  ( l )  year  moratorium 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  withhold- 
ing of  certain  sums  from  the  funds  collected 
pursuant  to  Section  30  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  Senate;  to  tbe  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  Representative  An- 
tonio B.  Won  Pat;  to  tbe  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior;  and"  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  6  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  RrsoLUnoN  No.  6 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  income  tax 
deductions  for  geothermal  drilling  expenses. 

"Whereas.  The  federal  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  has  been  interpreted  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  in  such  manner  that- 
the  intangible  drilling  costs  Incurred  In 
geothermal  energy  development  may  not  be 
deducted  when  they  are  Inctured,  as  ordinary 
business  expenses;  and 

"Whereas,  Tbe  Internal  Revenue  Service 
allows  a  deduction  fear  such  costs  incurred 
in  drilling  for  oil;  and 

"Whereas,  The  denial  of  such  a  deduction 
for  geothermal  energy  development  con- 
stitutes a  gross  inequity  In  a  time  when  the 
nation's  need  for  energy  development  Is 
great;  and 

"Whereas,  Geothermal  exploration  and 
development  efforts  will  be  substantially  cur- 
tailed unless  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is 
amended  to  permit  geothMinal  exploration 
ventures  to  treat  such  Intangible  drilling 
costs  as  ordinary  biislness  expenses  which 
may  be  deducted  when  they  are  Incvured; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  SUte  of  California  req>ect- 
fuUy  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  undertake 
the  amendment  of  the  Internal  Reveune  Code 
of  1964  to  authorise  the  deduction  of  intan- 
gible drilling  costs  incurred  in  geothermal  ex- 
ploration ventures  as  current  busmess  ex- 
penses; aiMl  be  it  firthsr 

••Resolved.  That  the  Saoretary  oT  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  a  c<^>y  of  this  restdutlon  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Weaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senate  and  Repre- 
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sentative  from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

Senat*  Joint  Resolution  No.  34  adopted  by 
the  I<eglBlature  of  tbe  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  34 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  South  Lake 

Tahoe  airline  service 
"Whereas,  Tlie  federal  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  recently  promulgated  order  No.  75- 
6-136  by  which  the  board  has  announced  its 
Intention  to  preempt  the  Jurisdiction  tradi- 
tionally exercised  by  tbe  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  this  state  in  establishing  air- 
line fares  between  South  Lake  Tahoe  and 
within  the  State  of  California,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  traveling  public  and  the  airline 
industry;  and 

"Whereas,  The  commission  has  authorized 
two  major  passenger  air  carriers.  Air  Cali- 
fornia and  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines,  to  fiy 
Into  the  Tahoe  Basin  with  nonjet  aircraft 
only,  based  on  environmental  considerations, 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  residents  of 
the  Tahoe  area  as  expressed  during  public 
hearings,  and  tbe  commission's  regulations 
have  been  designed  to  insure  approximately 
equal  econcmilc  importunity  for  each  of  the 
two  carriers  at  fares  which  would  insure  the 
profltabiltly  of  each  carrier's  operations  and 
provide  reasonable  charges  to  the  traveling 
public;  and 

"Whereas,  The  effect  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board's  order  would  almost  assure  un- 
profitabillty  for  Air  CaUfomU,  permit  Jet 
service  with  no  consideration  of  its  environ- 
mental effects,  and  unnecessarily  increase 
the  cost  of  transportation  by  permitting  an 
increase  in  fare  to  San  Diego  from  $34.40  to 
$41.46,  to  OnUrio  from  «32  to  >46.2&,  to  Palm 
Springs  from  $38  to  $61,  to  Santa  Ana  from 
$32  to  $46.26,  and  to  San  Francisco  from  $19 
to  $28;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  that  air  service  to  South  Lake  Tahoe 
be  provided  by  two  viable  carriers  using  air- 
craft causing  the  least  possible  detriment  to 
the  environment  at  the  lowest  fares  consist- 
ent with  satisfactory  service  and  reasonable 
profitability;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  is  respectfully  memorial- 
ized to  rescind  its  Order  No.  76-^-136  and 
thereby  restore  to  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  this  state  its  traditional  Jurisdic- 
tion over  and  responsibility  for  economic  reg- 
ulation of  passenger  air  carriers  operating 
between  South  Lake  Tahoe  and  other  points 
within  this  state;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  In  the  Congrtess  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Coiu-t 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"Resolutions    Pxoviding    fob   the    Feoebal 
Government  and  Not  the  Commonwealth 
OF  Massachusetts  ob  Its  Ctties  and  Towns 
To  Beab  the  Financial  Burden  of  Imple- 
menting A  Certain  Federal  Court  Obdeb 
"Whereas,  The  Commonwealth  is  In  the 
throes  of  a  fiscal  crisis;  and  ^ 

"Whereas,  Many  citizens  are  suffering  from 
the  effects  ot  a  cut  back  in  human  services; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  supports  the  need  for  safety 
for  school  children  during  the  Boston  school 
crisis;  and 

"Whereas,  The  police  are  deserving  of  addi- 
tional compensation;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Judge  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  In  Boston,  W.  Arthur  Garrity, 


fiUfill  his  moral  obligation  of  providing  the 
fimding  from  the  United  SUtea  Justice  De- 
partment for  payment  for  pcdlc*  In  «tM  Im- 
plementation of  the  Judge's  decree  In  tegarda 
to  the  elimination  of  racial  ImlMlanoea  in 
the  Boston  school  system;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  tatii  branch  of  Congress,  to  each  mem- 
ber thereof  from  this  Commonwealth,  and 
to  Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrity." 

Hovise  Resolution  No.  64  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth ol  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"House  Resolution  No.  64 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  Into  law 
a  program  of  general  revenue  sharing  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  a  five-year 
period  beginning  in  1972;  and 

"Whereas,  The  general  revenue  sharing 
program  has  been  of  assistance  In  return- 
ing financial  resources  and  program  priority 
determination  in  allocation  of  these  re- 
sovirces  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
meet  their  needs  and  problems;  and 

"Whereas,  State  and  local  governments 
need  to  be  assured  of  continued  Federal  sup- 
port of  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram in  order  to  ass\ire  orderly  planning 
fOT  and  efficient  and  efflective  expenditure 
of  these  funds;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  utilized  general  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  to  meet  tbe  urgent  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  physical  needs  of  both  Its  citi- 
zens and  local  governments  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  provided;  therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
respectfully  memorialize  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reen- 
act  and  sign  into  law  legislation  mcluding 
necessary  appropriations  to  establish  a 
permanent  program  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing to  States  and  localities;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  early  Congressional  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  establish  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  general  revenue  sharing  prior  to  ex- 
piration of  the  present  five-year  program  In 
order  to  provide  adequate  lead  time  for 
proper  State  and  local  budget  preparation; 
and  be  it  further. 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  in  reenactment 
of  a  permanent  general  revenue  sharing 
program  provide  for  a  funding  formula 
which  relates  entitlements  to  overall  growth 
of  the  national  economy  and  provide  for  a 
clear  statement  of  Congressional  intent  that 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program  be 
neither  viewed  nor  utilized  as  a  substitute 
by  the  Federal  Executive  Branch  for  existing 
Federal  categorical  grants-in-aid;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representatives  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  37  adopted 
by  the  tiegislature  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Assemblt  Joint  Resolution  No.  37 

"Joint  Resolution  Relative  to  Mexican- 
American  Veterans 

"Whereas,  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  Post  6316  of  Pico  Rivera, 
California,  is  a  post  in  good  standing  with 
over  100  members;  and 

"Whereas,  Tbe  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Post  6316  of  Pico  Rivera,  California,  Is  com- 
posed of  a  membership  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
can ethnic  background;  and 


"Whereas,  Mexican-American  veterans 
have  received  more  congressional  medals  and 
other  high  honors  than  any  other  ethnic 
group  during  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
War,  and 

"Whereas,  Mexican-American  veterans, 
during  the  Vietnam  War,  again  demonstrated 
their  fighting  ability  and  stiffered  a  greater 
percentage  of  casualties  than  any  other 
ethnic  group  in  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  No  Mexican -American  veteran 
was  classified  as  a  deserter  and  instead  they 
all  stood  fast  in  their  dedication  to  duty; 
and 

"Whereas,  Some  Mexican-American  vet- 
erans are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
despite  the  fact  that  they  eerved  honorably 
during  the  Vietnam  War;  and 

"Whereas,  These  veterans  of  Mexican- 
American  ancestry  are  being  denied  full 
citizenship  and  protection  of  the  law;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
tbe  United  States  recognize  the  honor  and 
sacrifice  these  veterans  have  made  and  that 
they  have  served  honorably  and  steadfast  In 
their  devotion  to  duty;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  due 
consideration  to  amending  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940  or  to  enacting  a  new  act  to  grant 
full  citizenship  to  all  honorably  discharged 
veterans;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  ea^  Senator  and 
Repre-sentative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  28  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiire  and  For- 
estry: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  28 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  certification  of 

pesticide  applicators 

"Whereas.  A  workable  and  realistic  system 
of  certification  of  pesticide  applicators  is  es- 
sential if  California  is  to  continue  to  retain 
its  traditional  position  as  the  nation's  num- 
ber one  state  in  the  production  of  eanentlal 
foods  and  fiber;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  by  regulation.  In  implemen- 
tation of  the  Federal  Environmental  Pesti- 
cides Control  Act  of  1972  (FEPCA) .  has  man- 
dated all  states  to  provide  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  commercial  and  private  applicators  of 
restricted-vise  pesticides;  and 

"Whereas,  If  a  state  does  not  submit  such 
a  state  certification  plan  acceptable  to  the 
administrator  of  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  by  October  21,  1976.  fed- 
erally classified  restricted-use  materials  may 
not  be  \ised  in  the  state  after  October  21, 
1976;  and 

"Whereas.  Adequate  federal  funds  to  re- 
imburse the  State  of  California  for  the  im- 
plementation of  such  a  federal  certification 
program  have  not  been  made  available  and 
are  not  planned  by  the  Federal  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency;  and 

"Whereas.  California's  long-established  and 
comprehensive  pesticide  control  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  state,  and  at  the  local 
level  by  county  agricultural  conunissioners, 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  moet  effective 
in  the  nation;  and 

"Whereas.  California's  system  of  licensing 
commercial  pest  control  applicators  together 
with  its  unique  permit  system  tor  the  use 
of  restricted  materials  by  both  commercial 
and  private  applications,  provides  the  neces- 
sary safeguards  for  safe  and  pn^er  use  of 
pesticides;  and 

"Whereas,  Legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  H.R. 
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4082  and  HH.  6073,  wblcli  authorUM  a  cer- 
tlflcaUon  program  whicb  U  oonqtatlbla  with 
tlM  Oaltforala  panolt  qntam  for  tb*  uae  of 
natclata«  matatlala;  now,  thorafaro.  be  It 

"Jteao/ved  by  the  Semite  end  Aaeemiay  of 
the  State  of  CaUfonU*.  faintly.  Tfaat  the 
fitllatiiia  ct  tha  Btata  of  Oaltfocnla  re- 
epaauailj  mamntHllaw  tba  CaUftomla  dele- 
gatloa  In  tba  Congnaa  of  tba  Unttad  States 
to  aiq>part  tba  carttilcstion  concept  am- 
bodlad  in  HJL  4062  and  HJt.  5972:  and  be  It 
furtbar 

".Bctotoad,  Tbat  tba  Secretary  of  the  San- 
ate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  each 
Senator  and  Bapreaentatlve  from  California 
In  tba  OongrasB  of  the  United  StaUs  and  to 
the  Admlnlatntor  of  tba  Federal  Knvlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency." 

Baaolutlon  No.  151  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature ot  the  Territory  of  Ou&m;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 

^  "BcaoLirtioir  No.  151 

"SeaolTitlon  r^atlve  to  requesting  the  Con- 

gveaslonal  Conference  Committee  on  HJl. 

5M7,  aa  amended,  to  consider  favorably 

tbat  measure 

"Be  It  reeolred  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Ouam: 

"Wbareaa,  Public  Law  92-«00  authorized 
Zlgbtaen  BfiUon  DoUars  In  granta  for  the 
oonstmetlon  of  publicly  owned  water  pollu- 
tion oontrol  fadlltlea:  and 

"Wbareas,  Nine  BlllJon  Dollars  of  the  above 
sum  baTe  been  Impounded  btU  was  recently 
released  by  order  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"Wbcreaa.  tba  Federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  baa  reallocated  to  the  SUte 
and  Temtorlaa  this  recently  released  money 
using  an  outdated  allocaUon  formula;  and 
"Whereas,  a  recent  Joint  Federal/SUte 
Needs  Survey  has  developed  a  more  equitable 
and  effective  means  of  reallocating  these 
funds;  and 

•"Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate,  In 
adopting  the  Talmadge/Nunn  Amendment  to 
H.B.  5247  reoognlaed  that  such  means  of  re- 
alloratlng  said  funds  Is  Indeed  more  efllca- 
dous  than  tbe  Old  fMrnnla;  and 

"Whereas,  tbe  anvinrted  version  of  H.R. 
5247  la  now  In  a  Congressional  Conference 
Committee;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

-neaolvsd.  tbat  tba  Thirteenth  Ouam  Leg- 
Islatora  rsspaatfully  raquasta  tbe  Congres- 
sional Conference  Committee  on  iTH  5247 
te  aet  favorably  and  expadlttoiMly  on  tbat 
meanre  aa  amended  by  tbe  Talmadge/Nunn 
Amaudmant:  aad  be  It  further 

"Waaolvad.  tbat  tba  Conference  Committee 
la  aUnllarty  rsqusatsd  to  take  any  and  aU 
atapa  naoeanry  and  anoourage  tbe  subse- 
quent expeditious  enaetment  of  HJL  6247 
inta  law;  and  be  It  further 

"Beaolvad.  tbat  tbe  SjpMker  certify  to  and 
tba  I^Blalattvo  Saoratary  atteat  tba  adoption 
beraoC  and  tbat  ooptea  of  tbe  same  be  there- 
after tranamltted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea.  the  Preeldent  of  tbe  Senate, 
the  >^>eaker  of  the  House  of  BepresentaUves. 
tba  Chairman  at  tbe  Coograsalonal  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  ELB.  6247,  Onam'a  Mem- 
ber to  rnngresa.  the  Administrator  ot  tbe  En- 
Tlroaatsntal  Protection  Agency,  tbe  Regional 
Adminlstratar.  Beglon  IX.  Knvtronmental 
Protection  Agency,  tbe  Administrator  of  the 
Ooam  ■nUgonmantal  Protection  Agency  and 
to  tba  Oovemur  of  Ohum.'* 

fiaaolutlon  No.  S8-1-I97S  adopted  by  the 
Ifumelpal  CouncU  of  Salpan,  ICarlana  Is- 
lands; to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"BxaoLUTOif  No.  25-1-1076 
-Beeolutlon     laspeetfully     reqnssting     the 
Vanod  Stotea  Oenato  to  appravo  tbe  Cov- 
asaa*  toastabUab  a  ComoMiiwealtb  ot  tbe 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  tbe  m^^^^b  j,. 
iateta^  Itnat  Territory  oC  tba  Paeiflc 
bava  long  daalrad  a  pvmanent  z«a* 


tlooablp  with  the  United  Statea  of  America, 
an4  ttuougb  a  democratic  process  have  nego- 
tiated an  agreement  known  as  the  Covenant 
to  BstabUsh  a  Commonwealth  of  the  N(»th- 
em  Mariana  Islands:  and 

"Wbareas,  tba  people  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  recently  approved  the  afoieeald 
Covenant  by  an  overwhelming  75.8%  major- 
ity In  an  election  conducted  under  United 
Nations  supervision:  and 

'^Vbereas,  this  enthusiastic  response  of  the 
cltlaens  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  is 
the  result  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
century  of  contact  with  the  United  States 
through  ethnic  and  family  ties  with  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam,  thirty  years  of  experience 
imder  United  States  administration  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  widespread  oppor- 
tunities for  travel  and  study  In  the  United 
States  by  Mariana  Islands  Citizens  and  an 
exteAslve  and  objective  educational  program 
which  Informed  the  people  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  vote  prior  to  the  election; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  right  of  self  determination  is 
paramount  in  the  Triisteeshlp  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations;  novr,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved,  by  the  Twenty-Plfth  Salpan 
Municipal  Council,  Third  Regular  Session, 
1075,  that  the  Council  hereby  respectfully 
requests  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  approve  tbe  Covenant  to  Bstab- 
Ush  a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands;  and 

"Be  It  fxirther  resolved,  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate;  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services;  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations;  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs; to  the  Preeldent  Personal  Representa- 
tive for  Mlcroneslan  Status  Negotiations;  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Marianas  Political  Status  Com- 
mission; to  the  President  of  the  Mariana 
IsUada  District  Legislature;  to  the  High 
Commlaskmer  of  tbe  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  lalands;  and  to  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia." 

Resolution  No.  25-1-1975  adopted  by 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Salpan,  Mariana 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

Beeolutlon  No.  156  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Territory  of  Ouam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"Resolution  No.  166 
"Resolution  relative  to  requesting  the  United 

States   Congress    to   exempt    Ouam    from 

the  operation  of  coastwise  shipping  laws. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Ouam: 

••Whweas,  Title  48,  United  States  Code, 
Sectton  88S  requires  that  sea  transportation 
of  merchandise  between  points  of  the  United 
States,  known  as  coastwise  shipping,  be  only 
to  Sbipa  bnflt  to  and  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  owned  by 
persons  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
Stotes;  and 

"Wbereas,  Title  48,  United  States  Code. 
Sectton  877  defines  the  Territory  of  Ouam 
aa  a  part  of  the  coastwise  trade;  and 

"Whereas,  because  of  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  Statea  only  American 
vessels  can  operate  between  Giiam  and  other 
points  to  the  United  Stotes;  and 

Wbereas,  if  foreign  owned  and  operated 
ships  were  allowed  to  carry  merchandise  be- 
tween Ouam  and  other  points  in  the  United 
Stotes,  a  sut>stontlal  savings  to  the  pe(q>le 
of  Ooam  would  result  because  freight  rates 
would  be  considerably  lower  than  those  pre- 
vailing under  the  coastwise  shipping  law; 
and 

"Whereas,  to  this  time  of  worldwide  recee- 
slon  if  foreign  owned  sblpe  were  allowed  to 


transport  merchandise  between  Ouam  and 
other  pointe  in  the  UiUted  Statea.  tbe  ooet 
of  living  on  Ouam  would  be  immediately  re- 
duced; and 

"Whereas,  lower  freight  ratea  to  Ouam 
from  the  Mainland  would  have  a  stimulat- 
ing effect  on  those  Industries  which  could 
sell  merchandise  to  Ouam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Virgin  Islands,  although 
much  closer  geogn^ihlcally  to  the  United 
Stotes  have  been  exempted  from  the  coast- 
wise laws  since  their  toceptlon;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Oiuun  desire  to 
be  treated  on  an  equal  basis  with  those 
American  reeidenta  to  the  Vlrgto  laland^- 
now,  therefore,  be  it  ' 

"Resolved,  that  the  United  Stotes  Congress 
is  respectfully  requested  to  amend  Title  48 
of  the  Umted  States  Code.  Section  877  so  aa 
to  exclude  Ouam  from  the  coastwise  ship- 
ptog  laws;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  I^glslaUve  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representotives,  to  the  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate 
to  RepreaentoUve  A.  B.  Won  Pat,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, to  the  President  of  the  United  Stotea 
and  to  the  Oovemor  of  Guam." 

Eighteen  resolutions  adopted  by  the  South- 
ern Oovernors"  Conference  as  follows: 

1,  relating  to  economic  policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

2,  relating  to  Federal  fiscal  integrity;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  toe  Judiciary. 

3,  relating  to  revenue  shartog;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

4,  relating  to  freight  rates;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

5,  relaUng  to  foreign  trade;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

6,  relating  to  Stete  Department  regional 
representation;  to  the  Committee  on  FM^ien 
Relations.  * 

7,  relating  to  energy  policy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

8,  relattog  to  air  quality;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works; 

9,  relattog  to  water  quality;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

10,  relating  to  prevention  of  mentol  re- 
tardation through  maternal  and  child 
health:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

11,  reUtlng  to  mentally  retorded;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

12,  relating  to  day  care  standards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

13,  reUUng  to  vocational  rehabUitotlon:  to 
toe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

14,  retoUng  to  Social  Security  contribu- 
tions; to  toe  Committee  on  Finance. 

16,  relating  to  food  stamp  abuaaa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

16,  reUtlng  to  National  Guard  education 
asslstonce;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

17,  relating  to  corrections;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  toe  Judiciary. 

18,  relating  to  re^onal  primaries;  to  toe 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnl<!tratlon. 

Eighteen  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  toe  World  Wars,  as  follows: 

1,  relating  to  world  power  and  domestic  se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

2,  relating  to  foreign  relation  policies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

8,  relating  to  nuclear  arma  agreement;  to 
toe  Committee  on  Foreign  H^^'atlfrnw. 

4,  relattog  to  toe  Panama  Canal;  to  toe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

5,  relating  to  Cuba;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Belations. 

6,  relattog  to  Portogal;  to  toe  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

7,  relattog  to  the  importotion  of  chrome; 
to  toe  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

8,  relattog  to  national  aectmty;  to  the 
Committee  on^Armed  Services. 
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0,  relating  to  energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

10,  relating  to  amnesty;  to  the  Committee 
on  toe  Jiidiciary. 

11,  relating  to  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlationa. 

12,  relattog  to  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee;  placed  on  the  toble. 

13,  relating  to  education  to  American  his- 
tory; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

14,  relattog  to  bicentennial  celebration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

16,  relating  to  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representotives;  placed  on  the  toble. 

16,  relattog  to  Christ  Church;  to  toe  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

17,  relating  to  display  of  toe  American  flag; 
to  the  Committee  on  toe  Judiciary. 

18,  relattog  to  national  defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  toe  Budget. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  toe  American 
Legion  relattog  to  tbe  FBI  and  the  CIA; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion  relattog  to  Clarence  M.  Kelley,  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
'  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adc^ted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  White  Plains,  New 
York,  relating  to  toe  youth  employment  pro- 
grams; to  toe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  tbe  County  of  Santa  Cruz, 
California,  relating  to  additional  public  serv- 
ice employment  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  toe  City  Council 
of  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  relattog  to  toe 
criminal  Justice  reform  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  legislature  of 
Erie  County,  New  York,  relating  to  welfare 
costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ftoance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Ellzabeto,  New  Jersey,  relating  to  sewerage 
construction  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Greater  Pltte- 
burgh  (Peimsylvania)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, relating  to  the  plight  of  American 
railroads;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

Three  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Republi- 
can Party  of  Florida  relating  to  Cuba,  toe 
Panama  Canal,  and  North  Vietnam;  to  toe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Western  Oov- 
ernors' Conference  relating  to  health  plan- 
ntog;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc.,  relattog 
to  the  Sacramento  (California)  Police  De- 
partment and  tbe  United  Stotes  Secret  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judloiary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  toe  Town  Board 
of  Malone,  New  York,  relating  to  the  plight 
of  American  railroads;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

Stanley  S.  Scott,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Admtolstrator  of  tbe 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Thomas  Byron  Crawford  Leddy,  of  VlrginU, 
to  be  UJ3.  Alternative  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

John  Ountoer  De<ui,  of  New  York,  a  Fcx'- 
elgn  Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  toe  United  Stotes  of  America  to  Om- 
mark. 


(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendatloD  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  mmiinees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Statsment  or  Poutical  CoNxmisuTioNs 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  toe 
period  beginning  oa  toe  first  day  o<  the 
fourto  calendar  year  precedtog  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  tbe  nomination. 

Nomtoee :  John  Ountoer  Dean. 

Post:  Copenhagen  (Denmark). 

Contributions  and  amount: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 
Martine  Dean. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses,  none. 

Names,  Catherine  Dean,  Paul  Dean,  Joseph 
Dean. 

4.  Parente,  none. 
Names,  deceased. 

5.  Grandparente,  none. 
Names,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses,  none. 
Names,  deceased. 

7.  Sisters  and  l^>ouses,  none. 
Names,  none. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  Immediate  family  tocluding 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  toe  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  Information  contoined  to  this 
report  Is  complete  and  accurate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  3427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  toe 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  Charles  Cajr- 
roU  of  CarroUton;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banktog,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HJl.  8151.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  to  the 
name  of  Congress  a  medal  to  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Charles  E.  Yeager;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HJl.  8948.  An  act  to  amend  the  Account- 
ing and  Audlttog  Act  of  1050  to  provide  for 
the  audit,  by  tbe  Comptroller  General,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Pierarms;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

HR.  0852.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  tocreaae  toe 
maximum  loan  amounts  for  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banktog,  Houstog  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OP  S.  2514 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2514.  the 
Emergency  Intergovernmental  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1975,  which  I  introduced  on 
October  9,  1975,  and  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, also  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  Inthe  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
bill  to  be  referred  Jointly? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  has  already  been 
referred  to  Oovemment  Operations.  I 
ask  also  to  have  it  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  jointly. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.  2614 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Repreaentattoee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Inter- 
governmental Assistance  Act  of  1975". 

DKPIM  ITlOIf  a 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "general  local  government"  means  a 
city,  town,  county,  or  other  general  purpose 
subdivision  of  a  State; 

(2)  "Stote"  means  a  Stete  of  the  United 
Stotes.  the  District  of  Colxunbla,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(3)  "applicant"  means  any  Stete  or  gen- 
eral local  government  which  has  filed  an 
application  for  asslstonce  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMKNT  Or  BOASB 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  estoblished  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  tbe  Oovernment,  an  Emer- 
gency Intergovernmental  Asslstonce  Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board") 
which  shall  have  succession  for  a  period  of 
four  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
three  other  members  who  are  weU  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  to  execute  toe 
duties  of  the  Board,  and  who  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  toe 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  from  private 
life  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
any  such  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy shall  be  appointed  only  for  tbe  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term.  Each  member  of  the 
Board  from  private  life  shall  each  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  day  (including  travel-time)  during 
which  he  is  engaged  to  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  toe  Board. 

(c)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  In  tbe  performance  of 
services  for  the  Board,  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  tocludtog 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  to  the  same 
manner  as  persons  employed  totermlttently 
in  the  Government  service  are  allowed  ex- 
penses under  section  6703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  Stotes  Code. 

FirNCTIONS 

Sec.  4.  It  shaU  be  toe  function  of  the 
Board  to  determine  the  ellglbUlty  of  and 
approve  applicante  for  assistance  under  this 
Act.  Such  determination  shall  be  made  by  a 
majority  vote  of  toe  Board  after  review  of 
information  submitted  by  an  applicant  to 
accordance  with  toe  stendards  estoblished 
by  section  5  of  this  Act.  Such  determination 
ShaU  be  made  by  the  Board  within  ten  days 
of  the  receipt  of  an  application  for  assistance 
under  this  Act.  Notification  of  a  determina- 
tion by  toe  Board  of  the  eligibility  of  an 
applicant  shaU  be  promptly  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
AtrrRoaizATtoN 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Upon  notification  pursuant  to 
section  3,  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury 
shall,  upon  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  guarantee,  or  enter  into  a  com- 
mitment to  guarantee,  holders  of  obligations 
Issued  by  toe  applicant  agatost  loss  of  prto- 
clpal  or  Interest  payable  on  such  obligations. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  te  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  tols  Act. 

STANDARDS  AKD     CONDmONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  To  be  eligible  tor  ass^istance 
under  this  Act,  an  applicant  must  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  toat — 

(1)  it  has  made  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  ob- 
tain private  financial  asslstonce  and  has 
faUed  to  such  attempt;  and 
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{%)  V  tb»  aiipUeant  Is  »  uiUt.  of  general 
local  fovmuiMnt.  it  luw  exbauated  an  at- 
tempts to  obtain  Stat*  aaaiatanee  whieli  th* 
State  can  reaaonaldy  extend  without  dam- 
■Claff  Its  own  cndlt  postora. 

(b)  Mo  gaaivntee  Shall  be  made  under 
this  asetton  mlass  the  Board  finds  that— 

(1)  the  obligation  (oarantee  Is  neoeaaary 
to  the  eontlnued  operation  of  the  appU- 
eant;  and 

(3)  the  guaranteed  obligation  will  be  se- 
cured by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
applicant  which  shall  be  recited  and  appear 
on  the  face  therectf . 

(e)  Any  obligation  guaranteed  by  the  Sec- 
retary ahaU  become  due  and  payable  In  fuU 
at  any  time  not  to  exceed  ten  yean  from  the 
date  of  such  oWtgatlnn  and  shaU  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  payma&t  of  a  fee.  not  In  excess 
a  1  peKcemtum.  to  the  Treasury  by  the  re- 
cipient ot  the  obligation  guarantee  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  create  a  reserve  against 
lasses  or  defaults  and  to  cover  admlnlstra- 
tlv  sxpsiisss. 

(d)  Intsrsst  on  oUlgatlons  guaranteed  un- 
der this  Act  rtiall  not  be  tax  <tompt. 

(e)  If  %bm  applicant  Is  a  SUte.  It  shaU  fur- 
nish to  the  Board  and  the  Secretary,  and  If 
the  appllesnt  Is  a  general  local  government 
undsr  tta*  ^irlsdletlon  of  such  SUte,  it  shaU 
fumlrii  tferough  that  State  with  the  endoiae- 
Bsnt  of  the  Ooveraw  thereof,  a  plan  which. 
subsequsttt  to  Its  Initial  submission  by  the 
applicant,  may  be  amended  by  a  majority 
vote  of  Uie  Board,  detailing  tSe  applicant's 
projected  retanues.  expenditures,  sehedvaed 
bowowlngs,  debt  service  costs,  and  such 
other  Information  as  the  Board  may  require 
for  a  period  of  three  yean  after  the  date  of 
anticipated  assWance  under  this  Act.  Such 
plan  shall  also  contain — 

(1)  qieelfle  proposals  designed  to  assure 
achievement  ot  a  balanced  operating  budget 
under  standard  accounting  practices  within 
two  yean  of  the  receipt  of  adslstance  under 
this  Act: 

(S)  a  specific  program  for  retirement  of  the 
appUeanfa  existing  noneurrent  short-term 
debt;  and 

(3)  8a6h  qMclflc  assurances  as  the  Board 
may  require  that  the  State  wlU  take  such 
laglslattve  aetkm  aa  may  be  necessary  to  per- 
mit applicants  which  are  units  of  general 
local  eovatnmsnt  to  utilise  such  lawful  reve- 
ane  dtrleea  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  de- 
fault upon  the  general  obUgattons  Issued  by 
such  ^tplleants. 

No  expenditures  or  brarowlngs  shall  be  made 
by  any  applicant  during  the  period  of  its 
asBlBtnncia  nader  this  Act  which  are  not  spe- 
elflaalljr  wmtahiert  In  the  plan  submitted  un- 
der this  sotassetlon. 

(f)  If  any  State  which  Is  an  applicant  or 
siibssetlon  (e)  faUa  to  take 
s  magr  be  neoessary  to  hisare 

with  a  plan  filed  with  the  Board 
snbsaetkm  (s).  and  with  such  stand- 
aid  ■«— M"'*t»^  procedures  and  Umltatlons 
aa.  axpendttona  and  borrowli«8.  as  the  State 
may  require,  each  State  shaU— 

(1)  ham  Its  entltlemsBt  under  the  SUte 
SBd  Loesl  Fiscal  Asalstanee  Act  at  1973.  or 
othsr  comparable  genaral  purpoee  financial 
asalstanoe  from  the  Fsdsral  Oovamment.  as 
dstermlued  by  the  Secretary,  wlthhrid  until 
Ritih  ttaas  as  ths  Board  Is  aatlsfied  that  such 
Stats  Is  tsklng  an  praetlcable  stqw  to  aasuie 
that  soda  obligations  and  underti^lngs  as  an 
set  taitb.  In  tlis  plan  required  by  subsection 
(c)  of  thte  section  are  being  met;  or 

(3)  aban  bs  assesasd  a  civil  penalty  equal 
|to  such  sons  to  which  ths  Stats  was  en- 
tttlsd  undar  the  Stats  and  Local  Plsoal  As- 
tfstanes  Act  at  1971  Cor  ths  fiscal  yean  end- 
ing June  M.  UTS.  Juns  SO.  1974.  and  June  80. 
197S. 

(g)  Ths  8acM*Bi7  Aan  consult,  as  neces- 
aay  8l«lB«ri 


this  Act  concerning  any  matter  which  may 
bear  upon  the  abUlty  of  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment to  tapKj  the  obligation  within  the  tinw 
fixed  lliertfor  and  reasonable  protection  to 
the  United  ~ 


DnnoDucnoN  op  bills  and 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bdlls  and  Joint  resolution 
were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time  and. 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  lilr.  TALMAOOK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BucKixT,  and  Mr.  Doix) : 
8.  3537.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  improving  the  provisions  re- 
lating   to    eligibility,    simplifying    adminis- 
tration, and  tightening  accounUblUty,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.    3638.    A    blU    entitled    "The    National 
School-Age  Mother  and  Child  Health  Act 
of    1976".   Referred    to   the   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.   3639.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  grad- 
uated credit,  in  lieu  of  a  deduction,  for  in- 
terest paid  on  a  mortgage  on  a  taxpayer's 
principal  residence.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY:  »" 

S.  3540.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  reduce  the  length  of  terms  of 
membera  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  to  provide  for  an- 
nual approprUtions  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  ASaln. 

By    Mr.    TUNNBY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baxiiolph.  Mr.  Clask,  Mr.  CuLvxa, 
Mr.    HaxxiEX.    Mr.    HuicpaaxT,    Mr. 
IMOUTZ.  Mr.  KxirMXDT,  Mr.  Montota, 
Mr.  Stomx.  Mr.  BlxrcALr.  Mr.  Mon- 
OAU.    I'r.    JAvns,    and    Mr.    Mc- 
Oovxair) : 
8.  3641.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  esteb- 
Ushment  of  model  programs  for  displaced 
homsmakera  and  for  other  purposes.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  3543.  A  blU  to  eeUblish  the  Fred  Seaton 
National  WUdllfe  Sanctuary.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  3643.  A  blU  entitled  "The  Joimiallsts' 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act."  Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stxvxws)  : 
S.  3644.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
SUte  Code,  with  respect  to  the  retirement  of 
customs   and   immigration    inspectors,   and 
for  other  piupoees.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY : 
8.   3545.   A   bin   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    by    Increasing    the    dollar 
check-off  for  Prealdentlal  elections  to  93. 
and   for  other  purposea.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.FELL: 
8.  3S46.  A  bin  to  esUbllsh  a  permanent 
Federal  program  of  aaslstanoe  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  Befened  to 
the  Oommlttes  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MoOOVEBM: 
S.  8547.  A  bOl  to  amend  ttUe  XVUI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include,  as  a  home 
health  service,  nutritional  coni»ellng  pro- 
vided  by  or   under  ths  supsttlslon  at  a 
isgMered  dletttlan.  Bsferred  to  ths  Oom- 
mlttse  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS    ON     INTRODUCED 
BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BuocLBT.  and  Mr.  Dolx)  : 
S.  2537.  A  bill  to  reform  the  PV)od 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  Improving  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  eUglbUlty,  shnpllfyhig 
administration,  and  tightening  account- 
ability, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  TAUiiADGE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  of  massive  Federal  deficits  In  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  year  after  year, 
we  do  not  have  to  search  very  long  or 
very  hard  to  find  examples  of  excessive 
Government  spending.  The  most  out- 
standing example  I  know  of  Oovemment 
spending  having  gone  haywire  is  the  food 
stamp  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  started  off 
In  the  mld-1960's  as  a  modest  experi- 
ment in  the  so-called  "War  on  Poverty." 
Now,  just  10  years  later,  it  has  developed 
into  a  $6-biIllon-a-year  giveaway  pro- 
gram. 

People  In  genuine  need  of  food  stamp 
benefits — the  extreme  poor,  the  aged,  the . 
disabled,  and  children  who  are  the  help- 
less victims  of  poverty — are  denied  ade- 
quate assistance  because  of  redtape  and 
bureaucratic  mismanagement. 

People  for  whom  food  stamps  were  not 
Intended — ^individuals  and  families  of 
moderate  and  even  middle  Incomes,  stu- 
dents In  college,  people  living  In  com- 
munes, and  those  who  generaUy  have  a 
bad  case  of  the  "gimmes" — an  ailment 
which  unfortunately  pervades  too  much 
<rf  our  society  today — find  the  food  stamp 
program  a  haven  for  their  own  lack  of 
responsibility  or  plain  shlf  tlessness. 

In  short,  the  food  stamp  program  has 
become  an  easy  mark  for  the  rip-off 
artist. 

According  to  some  reports,  food  stamps 
even  have  become  currency  In  the  black- 
market  for  liquor,  drugs,  and  prostitu- 
tion. 

We  know  there  is  fraud  and  abuse  In 
the  food  stamp  program.  What  we  do  not 
know  is  how  deep  It  runs  or  how  much 
It  is  costing  the  taxpayer. 

Studies  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  Indicated  that  17  percent,  or 
almost  one  out  of  every  five  recipients  of 
food  stamps,  axe  technically  not  eligible. 
If  that  Is  true,  that  accounts  for  a  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  waste.  But  this  is 
only  an  estimate. 

The  fact  Is,  we  have  no  way  of  meas- 
uring (Ml  a  current  basis  the  extent  of 
fraud  in  the  food  stamp  program,  or  the 
cost  of  Its  inefficient  operation.  Under 
present  law.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  to  untangle  this  admin- 
istrative nightmare. 

llie  law  Is  shot  fun  of  loopholes.  And. 
In  years  past,  each  time  Congress  has 
amended  the  food  stamp  program  the 
loopholes  have  been  made  even  larger, 
and  the  cost  of  the  program  Increased 
enormously.  Instead  of  food  stamp  re- 
form, we  have  had  food  stamp  expansion. 
In  spite  (tf  the  fftet  that  ttie  fbod  stamp 
program  eonsames  neatly  10  percent  of 
the  totel  bndtet  of  ttie  Department  of 
AgrtcuUare^  ttie  Deputment  has  not  ex- 
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ercised  proper  administrative  control  or 
supervision. 

In  fairness.  It  must  be  said  that  the 
program  has  grown  so  vast  and  becfune 
complex  so  rapidly  that  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  able  to  efficiently  administer 
it  would  be  like  trying  to  channel  water 
bursting  from  a  ruptured  dam. 

It  must  also  be  said,  to  the  shame  of 
all  Americans,  that  we  have  allowed  to 
develop  in  this  country  a  philosophy  that 
pe<4)le  are  entitled  to  something  for 
nothing,  and  that  Oovemment  ought  to 
provide  it. 

This  is  a  philosophy  that  can  bring 
down  governments  which  Inevitably  col- 
lapse from  their  own  bureaucratic 
weight.  The  food  stamp  program  is  the 
latest  manifestation  of  this  philosophy 
to  emerge  on  the  American  scene. 

The  line  must  be  drawn.  This  trend 
must  be  turned  back,  unless,  as  former 
Budget  IMrector  Roy  Ash  has  warned, 
the  productive  sector  of  our  society  is  to 
become  the  slave  of  the  nonproductive 
sector. 

In  just  the  past  5  years,  the  food  stamp 
program  has  become  so  bloated  that  It  Is 
estimated  that  appinximately  one  out  of 
every  seven  Americans  will  seek  and  re- 
ceive food  stamps  at  one  time  or  another 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

In  Just  3  years,  from  1970  to  1973,  food 
stamp  roUs  doubled,  from  6.5  million  to 
almost  13  million.  That  number  reached 
almost  20  million  in  Jime  at  the  end  of 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  cost  of  the  program  multiplied 
from  $1.6  billion  in  1971  to  a  cost  of  al- 
most $6  billion  for  the  curroit  fiscal  year. 

No  responsible  citizen  or  taxpayer  ob- 
jects to  helping  peopl;}  less  fortunate 
than  himself.  No  one  would  deny  poor 
and  needy  Americans  assistance  to  meet 
their  health  and  nutritional  needs. 

But  working  taxpayers  do  object,  and 
rightfully  so,  to  having  their  hard-earned 
dollars  squandered  in  a  Government 
giveaway  program  that  Government  ob- 
viously cannot  control. 

Congress  created  the  food  stamp  night- 
mare. Congress  must  bring  It  under  con- 
troL 

I  have  for  some  time  urged  the  admin- 
istration to  come  forward  with  a  plan  for 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  Congress  his  specific  pro- 
posals In  this  area.  In  so  doing,  he  has 
demonstrated  an  awareness  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  food  stamp  mess. 

I  am  introducing  the  President's  bill 
today,  and  I  pledge  full  and  thorough 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Although  the  President's  bill  Is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  I  personally  feel  that  It 
should  be  amended  to  Include  one  addi- 
tional feature. 

We  should  reorganize  the  food  stamp 
and  child  nutrttUm  programs  imder  a 
new  Assistant  Seeretaiy.  lliese  programs 
have  come  to  represent  about  70  percent 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  total 
budget  and  they  affect  many  minions  of 
Americans. 

Without  question.  Congress  must  bear 
a  great  deal  o<  responsibility  tor  the  cur- 
rent condition  and  exorbitant  cost  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  For  example, 
only  a  few  months  ago  the  Senate  voted 
over  my  strenuous  objections  to  allow 
cxzi— <— ao0o— Fart  ae 


people  to  walk  in  off  the  streets  and  cer- 
tify themselves  for  food  stamps.  Fortu- 
nately, the  House  of  Representatives 
has  not  yet  acted  on  the  self -certification 
amendment. 

However,  a  major  portion  of  the  l-'lame 
for  the  present  lack  of  control  over  the 
food  stamp  program  rests  with  Inept  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  by  the  De- 
p«utment  of  Agriculture.  The  Depart- 
ment must  stop  treating  the  food  stamp 
program  like  an  unwanted  st^jchlld.  The 
law  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  responsibility  for  administering  the 
program.  It  is  up  to  the  Secretary  to  in- 
sure that  It  receives  close  attention  and 
careful  implementation.  Hopefully,  the 
creation  of  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Food  and  Nutrition  Programs  will  en- 
courage better  administration,  and  elim- 
inate much  of  the  waste  and  inefOciency 
which  now  exist. 

Moreover,  I  feel  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  should  push 
for  administrative  changes  in  the  food 
stamp  program — changes  that  can  be 
Implemented  even  before  legislation  is 
approved  by  Congress.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  administrative  and  regulatory  Im- 
provements that  can  be  made  without 
the  passage  of  any  additional  legislation, 
and  I  urge  this  responsibility  upon  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  hope  opposing  groups  will  refrain 
from  hurling  irresponsible  accusations  at 
each  other.  There  is,  of  course,  room  for 
honest  differences  of  opinion  on  this  is- 
sue, but  I  think  everyone  will  agree  that 
we  have  a  serious  problem  which  must  be 
corrected  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  President's  food  stamp  reform  bill 
has  many  excellent  features. 

It  would  eliminate  high--  and  middle- 
income  families  from  receiving  food 
stamps  by  placing  the  net  income  eligi- 
bility at  the  poverty  level  of  $5,050  for  a 
family  of  four. 

It  would  increase  benefits  to  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  truly  in  need. 

It  would  substitute  a  standard  deduc- 
tion of  $100  for  the  present  complex 
and  inequitable  system  of  itemized  de- 
ductions. Families  with  a  member  over 
60  years  of  age  would  receive  a  $125 
standard  deduction. 

It  contains  many  Important  changes 
in  the  law  that  will  strengthen  enforoe- 
ment  and  eliminate  mtmy  abuses  which 
currently  exist. 

It  would  make  It  very  difficult  for  col- 
lege students  and  strikers  to  receive  ben- 
efits under  the  program. 

It  would 'put  some  teeth  in  the  work 
registration  requirements  In  existing  law 
and  provide  a  real  basis  for  refusing  food 
stamps  to  those  Individuals  who  do  not 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. 

It  would  reverse  the  snowballing  trend 
toward  Increased  food  stamp  program 
costs  and  actually  reduce  $1.2  billion 
from  the  current  cost  of  the  program. 

Of  coarse,  the  President's  bill  is  not 
a  perfect  Mil.  None  of  the  other  food 
stamp  reform  bills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced are  perfect  bills.  It  wUl  be  the  Job 
of  the  committee  to  carefully  examioe 
each  and  every  provision  of  all  the  bills 
that  have  been  Introduced  and  attempt 
to  arrive  at  the  best  possible  committee 
blU. 

This  will  be  no  small  task.  However,  It 


has  the  highest  possible  priority  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  the  committee  win  be  working  dili- 
gently to  fashion  a  committee  bill  for  the 
rest  of  this  year. 

Secretary  Butz  has  agreed  to  establish 
a  task  force  to  work  with  the  committee 
in  providing  analyses  and  expert  advice 
on  aU  proposed  aunendments  to  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act.  Hopefully,  this  bipartisan 
cooperative  effort  wiU  enable  us  to 
achieve  real  reform  ^nd  to  restore  credi- 
bility to  the  food  stamp  program. 

I  am  committed  to  push  for  action  by 
the  committee  this  calendar  year  to 
tighten  up  the  food  stamp  program,  to 
make  it  more  beneficial  and  accessible  to 
people  truly  in  need,  to  eliminate  admin- 
istrative mismanagement,  and  to  stop 
abuse  and  cheating  wherever  it  exists. 

Food  stamp  reform  must  not  be  made 
a  partisan  issue.  The  American  people 
demand  that  we  do  something  to 
straighten  out  the  food  stamp  program. 
They  are  not  interested  in  hearing  accu- 
sations and  recriminations  hurled  back 
and  forth  between  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. By  introducing  the  Presi- 
dent's bin,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  es- 
tablish and  strengthen  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach that  vsrUl  lead  us  to  real  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  be 
printed  in  the  RzcoRp : 

First,  the  President's  message  to  the 
Congress; 

Second,  a  fact  sheet  on  the  National 
Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975 ; 

Third,  a  section-by -section  analysis  of 
the  bin :  and 

Fourth,  the  bUl  Itself. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

To  the  Congrea*  of  the  United  State*: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
today  the  Natlomd  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act 
of  1975. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  tte  Congress  the 
particular  importance  of  this  reform  pro- 
posal for  two  reasons: 
FliBt,  we — the  Xzecutlve  Branch  and  the 
Congress — have  an  obligation  to  work  to- 
gether to  reform  a  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram that  has  been  widely  abused. 

Second,  we — the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Congress — must  begin  now  to  work  together 
to  make  those  changes  which  will  enable  us 
to  hold  down  federal  spending  In  fiscal  year 
197S  and  meet  the  spending  celling  of  (395 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

My  recommendations  for  dealing  with  the 
Food  Stamp  assistance  program  follow  a 
fundamental  principle  on  which  I  stand:  The 
Federal  government  should  help,  within  the 
limits  of  national  resoiirces,  those  who  are 
In  need;  but  we  should  not  give  one  dollar 
of  Federal  assistance  to  those  not  In  need. 

It  is  In^  that  spirit,  the  spirit  of  providing 
dignified  and  humane  help  to  those  who  are 
In  need,  but  none  to  those  who  are  not  or 
should  not  be,  that  I  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  the  "NaUonal  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Act  of  1875",  which  would : 

1.  Reduce  costs  by  more  than  $1.2  bUUon 
per  year. 

3.  Limit  ellglbmty  to  thoee  whose  gross 
Income  less  the  standard  deduction  is  below 
the  poverty  level  ($6060  for  a  family  of  four) . 

3.  Make  the  program  more  realistic  by 
measuring  actual  Income  over  the  preceding 
90  days  for  purposes  of  tilglbtUty  determina- 
tions, rather  than  estimating  future  Income, 
and  requiring  recipients  to  report  their  finan- 
cial status  on  a  monthly  basis. 
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4.  TWcwtw  twoaflti  only  for  thooe  at  tbe 
Tur  Imrart  Jbcsoom  larsL 

5.  «Hnihi»»  lagal  KlnuM  kdA  cut  the  cost 
of  admliiMvatlan  by  npladsg  current  v»ri- 
»ble  and  onmplOT  deduotlona  with  a  stand- 
am  dednctton  of  $100  a  month. 

«.  Set  a  standard  deduction  of  $ias  a 
month  fcr  booHbotds  with  elderly  members. 

7.  RitaWlah  a  mlntmnm  age  for  quallflca' 
tlon  as  a  wpatate  hooaehtAd. 

8.  Baqidre  able-bodied  reclplenta  to  seek, 
accept  and  retain  gainful  employment. 

9.  wiimlnata  categorical  eligibility  for  re- 
clplenta of  public  aaelstanoe. 

10.  Beciolre  any  family  which  recelvea  food 
■tamps  to  qiend  SO  percent  of  household  In- 
come for  th*  stamps. 

Tltass  propossd  changes  are  based  on  ex- 
tensive nrlsw  Iqr  KzscutlTe  Departments  in- 
volved in  administering  and  supervising  the 
TooA  Stamp  program  and  on  consultations 
with  a  liiparttaan  coalition  of  members  of 
th*  aenato  and  House  at  Bepresentattves 
with  Vood  Stamp  abuaas.  They 
al  to  real  reform* 

11m  used  to  eoDtroI  tb»  growth  and  abuse 
of  the  Vood  Stamp  program  Is  broadly  reoog- 


What  we  need  now  is  actloii  by  Oongreas. 

•  obsiaB.  VOBO. 
Tbs  Wbxix  Hocsb,  October  M,  2970. 

T»ct  Sh^r:  NATioirAL  Fooo  Stamp  Rcroau 
Act  or  1976 
llM  President  is  transmitting  to  Congress 
today  the  Wattonal  Pood  fttnmp  Baf orm  Act 
of  197g.  This  legiilatinn  wUl  correct  serious 
proMsms  in  the  currant  Pood  Stamp  pro- 
gram. BSiiin  that  Pood  Stamp  benefits  are 
avallabia  only  to  the  needy,  and  make  the 
program  simpler  and  leas  oostly  to  admlnla- 
tar.  It  wm  reduce  the  costs  of  the  program 
by  lyproKimatrty  $U  billion. 

BACKSBOUm 

Tlie  Food  Stanq)  program  has  grown  very 
rapidly.  Rom  total  Psdaral  outlays  of  $30 
million  in  flseal  year  IMft.  and  saajOOO  par- 
tidpants.  tt  grew  to  M.7  billlaa  in  1075  and 
to  emrentty  projected  at  M  billion  and  19 
minion  partleipants.  Through  an  array  of 
doduettons  currently  allovod,  fammsrwtth 
incomas  in  egmess  of  911.000  can  partleipate 
in  the  program.  The  program  is  oomploz  and 
expensive  to  admlnistsr. 

TRS   KATIOirAL  POOO  STAlfP 
ACT    or    ItTS 


The  Presldant  has  propoped  the  following 
msjor  fihangaa  to  ooncentmte  bensAts  on 
those  truly  in  need  and  to  simplify  admin- 
istmtlan  of  tha  program: 

Any  flMaily  whoss  net  inoome  Is  below  the 
poverty  l«val  would  be  tfiglble  for  benefits. 
The  poverty  inosos  level  95060  for  a  fkmUy 
oC  four,  is  a  ooaoputation  at  which  a  howe- 
hoM  can  meet  aU  of  its  needs  including  a 
nutrttldnatly  adequate  diet.  This  ptovtelon 
would  aasnre  that  benefits  would  only  be 
avaUaMe  to  thoae  who  truly  need  them. 

Pamfllaa  would  receive  a  9100  monthly  de- 
duetion  Arom  groas  Incnme  in  computing  net 
inoome.  nmllles  consisting  of  at  least  one 
W"*"^  owr  «>  y«M»  of  age  would  receive  a 
9Ui  dednotlon.  A  standard  deduction  would 
aimpUfy  the  preeent  set  of  Itemised  deduc- 
tions wlUoh  are  ueed  to  compute  eligibility 
tor  food  stamps.  Biouatfiolda  with  the  lowest 
inoomee  would  receive  additional  aid  since 
Om  standard  deduetfam  would  represent  a 
higher  deduction  than  Is  now  claimed.  In 
addition,  relatively  high  income  householda 
would  not  be  able  to  become  eligible  by  ac- 
cumulating a  large  serlee  of  deductions. 

Tniwie  WBiild  Im  oalwilated  on  the  basis 
of  actual  iBoome  during  the  previous  90 
days^HooseholdeUgiUUty  is  now  determined 
by  eoasputtag  an  estimate  of  future  Income 


This  estimating  ai^roach  is  tnaoeurate,  oom- 
bareome,  and  admlnlstratlTtiy  complex.  Ret- 


rospective accounting  would  apply  an  income 
determination  to  the  previous  90-dayB  pro- 
ducing an  average  appUed  monthly  inoome 
for  purpoeea  of  ellglbUlty.  This  would  aUow 
for  more  precision  and  quaUty  control  since 
it  Is  a  better  measure  of  inoome  a  family 
has  available  to  purchase  food. 

All  households  receiving  food  stamps  will 
pay  a  standard  30  percent  of  net  monthly 
Income  for  their  Food  Stamp  allotment. 
Thoee  participating  households  with  no  In- 
come would  continue  to  be  eligible  for  free 
■tamps.  This  proposal  is  consistent  with  cur- 
rent law  which  provides  that  the  amount  a 
household  pays  for  its  Pood  Stamps  should 
not  exceed  30  jtercent  of  the  household's  In- 
come. Svery  household  of  the  same  size  with 
the  same  Income  would  have  the  same  pur- 
chase requirement. 

Participants  In  other  welfare  programs 
would  no  longer  be  automatically  eligible  for 
Pood  Stamps.  The  practice  of  automatlcaUy 
making  reclpienu  of  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  and  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  (SSI)  eligible  for 
Pood  Stamps  creates  an  inequity,  especially 
since  woAlng  families  may  receive  less  In- 
come than  welfare  reorients  and  yet  not  be 
alMe  to  obtain  Food  Stamps  which  are  auto- 
matically avaUable  to  the  welfare  reclptents. 
Inoome  would  be  treated  alike  whether  de- 
rived from  public  assistance  or  non-assist- 
ance sources.  Iforeover,  this  proposal  will 
simplify  the  computation  of  eligibility  since 
eertlficatlon  workers  need  cmly  compute  one 
level  of  ellglbUlty. 

Pood  8tanq>  aUotments  will  increase 
■UghUy  and  wlU  oontlnxia  to  be  adjusted  for 
increases  in  the  coet  of  food  seml-annxully. 
The  value  of  food  stan4>s  for  an  ellgfbl* 
family  of  four  will  go  from  9162  to  9166  a 
month. 

College  students  who  are  cooaldered  de- 
pendents by  their  families  wiU  only  be  eligi- 
ble for  Food  Stamps  If  their  famlllee  an 
Migible  for  Food  Stampe.  In  addition,  the 
legialation  establlsliss  ths  age  of  majority 
In  each  state  as  the  minimum  |g«  jog  quali- 
fication as  a  separate  household. 

BUKMABT 

Theee  reforms  will  achieve  the  following 
net  effect  upon  the  Pood  Stamp  program: 

WUl  serve  only  the  needy. 

fllgnifleantly  Increase  benefits  for  thoee 
truly  in  need. 

■stimated  reduction  in  Psdaral  program 
oosta  are  i4>pn»lmately  91.S  bUllon. 

Significantly  improve  program  admlnis- 
teatlon. 

Ths  Natiowal  Food  Stascf  Barossc  Act  or 

1976:  Sacnoir-BT-SBcnoif  Amaltsis 

sxcnoN  a 

Tills  section  of  the  blU  amends  subsec- 
tions (e).  (f),  and  (n)  of  Section  3  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Sec- 
tion 8  defines  the  terms  used  In  the  Act. 

Subeection  3(e)  which  defines  the  term 
"household"  is  amended  to  delete  the  re- 
quirement that  hotisehold  members  under 
age  eo  be  reUted  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program.  This  requirement  was 
ruled  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Its  decision  in  the  case  of  Moreno  v.  U8DA, 
413  VS.  628.  The  amendment  wlU  bring  the 
Act  into  conformance  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

The  revised  language  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement that  a  boiisehold  consist  of  an 
economic  unit  bo  that  a  household  wUl  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  be  persons  who 
■hare  common  living  quarters  and  purchase 
food  In  common.  The  deletion  of  the  "eco- 
nonUc  unit"  criterion  of  ellgibUVty  wUl  sim- 
plify the  determination  of  which  Individuals 
constitute  a  household  and  wUI  minimia^^  the 
problem  of  liuUvlduaU  or  groups  of  Individ- 
uals Uvlng  together  applying  as  "separate" 
households. 
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The  subsection  retains  as  a  household 
single  persons  Uvlng  alone  and  purehastes 
food  fOT  home  consumption,  elderly  paeons 
eUglble  to  purchase  daUvered  meals  or  meab 
prepared  by  a  designated  private  or  public 
nonprofit  organisation.  Residents  of  fed- 
eraUy  subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly  will 
also  continue  to  be  deemed  not  to  be  rest- 
dents  of  Institutions  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program. 

The  revised  language  further  deletes  from 
the  household  definition  the  language  mak- 
Ing  eligible  narcotic  addicts  or  alcoholics 
who  reside  In  a  treatment  or  rehabilitation 
center.  The  provision  is  deleted  in  light  of 
the  difficulties  In  administering  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  In  an  institutionalized  set- 
ting  and  the  high  potential  for  program 
abuse  as  a  result  of  the  misuse  of  coupons 
by  center  personnel. 

The  revised  language  also  deletes  the  pro- 
vision concerning  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come  recipients. 

Subsection  3(f)  is  revised  to  delete  refer- 
ence  to  Section  10(1)  of  the  Act  which 
refers  to  participation  of  addict  and  alcoholic 
treatment  and  rehablUtalton  centers  in  the 
food  stamp  program. 

The  definition  In  subsection  3(n)  of  a 
"drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program"  U  deleted  consistent 
with  the  revised  household  definition  In  sub- 
section 3(e).  The  revised  subsection  3(n) 
defines  a  "nutritionally  adequate  diet"  ■■ 
one  that  la  based  on  the  thrifty  food  plan 
developed  In  1876  by  the  Department. 

SSCTION    3 

This  section  of  the  bUl  revises  subsection 
(b)  in  Section  4  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1994,  as  amended. 

Subsection  4(b)  has  been  revised  to  permit 
conciirrent  operation  of  the  food  stamp  and 
food  distribution  programs  on  Indian  reser- 
▼■MoiM  for  a  period  of  transition  from  the 
distribution  to  the  stamp  program.  The  pres- 
ent Act  provides  authority  to  operate  both 
programs  in  an  area  (1)  during  a  period  of 
transition  from  commodities  to  food  stamps, 
Won  request  of  the  state  agency,  and  (3) 
during  temporary  emergency  situations.  Since 
the  food  distribution  program  is  being  re- 
placed by  the  food  stamp  program,  authority 
for  the  simultaneous  operation  of  both  pro- 
grams at  the  request  of  the  State  agency 
is  unnecessary.  However,  a  number  of  Indian 
reeervatlons  encountered  difficulty  imple- 
menting the  food  stamp  program  on  the  res- 
ervations by  July  1.  1974,  so  authority  for 
concurrent  operation  of  the  food  stamp  and 
food  distribution  programs  Is  Justified  during 
the  transitional  period  on  such  reservations. 

In  the  case  of  disasters,  authority  Is  pro- 
vided under  other  law  to  make  commodities 
avaUable  imder  programs  imder  which  com- 
modities are  distributed  on  an  emergency  or 
temporary  basis  to  meet  disaster  relief  needs. 

SECTION     4 

This  section  of  the  bill  revises  subsections 
(b)  and  (c),  deletes  subsection  (d);  and  adds 
new  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h)  and 
(i)  to  Section  6  of  the  Act. 

The  revised  subsection  6(b)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  establish  uniform  national 
standards  of  eligibility  for  the  food  stamp 
program.  It  also  requires  that  the  income 
standards  of  eligibility  be  the  Income  poverty 
guldeUnes  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  adjusted  pursuant  to 
section  626  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  (42  U.S.C.  2971d). 
Application  of  these  guidelines  wUl,  In  effect, 
terminate  categorical  ellglbUlty  of  public 
assistance  households  whose  Income  Is  above 
such  guidelines.  These  poverty  guidelines 
replace  the  current  method  of  determining 
maximum  Inoome  levels  as  the  point  at  which 
the  coupon  aUotment  equals  80  percent  of 
net  Income, 
The  revised  subsection  provides  that  the 
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Secretary  will  use  the  average  monthly  in- 
come actuaUy  received  during  the  90-day 
period  prior  to  application  in  determining 
income  of  houselMdds.  but  permits  longer 
periods  to  be  used  for  individuals  who  rs- 
celve  income  from  such  sources  aa  self-em- 
ployment, contract  work,  and  educational 
scholarships  and  grants.  The  use  of  prior 
months'  Income  combined  with  a  nxmthly 
reporting  requlrentent  would  replace  the  cur- 
rent method  of  anticipating  a  household's 
circumstances  and  relying  on  households  to 
voluntarily  report  changes. 

The  revised  language  also  provides  a  defi- 
nition of  gross  income  to  be  iised  for  pro- 
gram piu-poees.  The  definition  includes  ven- 
dor payments,  except  for  medical  vendor 
payments,  and  excludes  the  costs  of  produc- 
ing self -employment  Income. 

In-kind  benefits  are  excluded  Including  the 
present  statutory  provisions  for  the  hoiislng 
payments-ln-klnd.  Also,  Federal  legislation 
which  speclficaUy  exempts  payments  from 
food  stamp  Income  Is  recognized. 

A  monthly  standard  deduction  of  9100  re- 
placee  the  itemized  deductions  now  aUowed 
by  regulatitm,  such  as  Kcpeaan  tat  medical 
and  educational  fees,  child  care,  support  pay- 
ments, and  excess  shelter  costs.  A  standard 
deduction  wUl  make  more  equitable  the  dis- 
trtbutlcm  of  benefits  among  food  staim> 
households. 

The  revised  section  also  provides  for  an 
additlMial  deduction  of  925  for  any  house- 
hold containing  at  least  one  individual  age 
60  or  over  In  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  whoee  limited  earning  capacity  pre- 
vents them  from  meeting  special  expenses 
incurred  at  this  age. 

Consultation  with  the  Secretary  oi  VBKVl 
on  national  standards  of  eligibiUty  is  no 
longer  required  since  categorical  eUglbUlty  of 
SSI  recipients  Is  removed. 

This  revision  of  subsection  6(b)  also  elim- 
inates the  present  statutory  mechanical  dis- 
aster provision.  Under  this  provisitm  State 
agencies  are  required  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  households  who  are  unat^  to 
purdiase  coupcMis  because  their  authorisa- 
tl(m-to-purchase  cards  have  not  bein  pro- 
duced on  a  timely  basts  due  to  a  mechanical 
faUure  of  the  equipment  used  to  produce 
such  cards.  As  an  alternative,  the  credits  for 
lost  benefits  provlsicm  proposed  In  subsec- 
tion 10(e)  (9)  can  be  used  to  recompense  food 
■tamp  recipients  who  have  lost  benefits  be- 
cause ot  a  mechanical  disaster. 

The  revision  of  subsection  6(b)  conforms 
the  sulMectlon  to  the  decisian  of  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Murray  v.  V80A, 
413  U.a  606,  which  concluded  tbmt  tho  1971 
"tax  dependency"  provision  of  the  Act  was 
overly  broad  and  therefore  unconstitutional, 
and  unenforceable. 

The  revision  of  subsection  6(c)  wiU  reduce 
the  age  requirement  for  work  registe«tian 
from  86  to  60.  Use  at  age  60  is  consistent  with 
the  definition  of  elderty  in  other  portions  of 
the  Act.  It  wfU  alleviate  a  conmion  problem 
of  States  l>y  not  requiring  registration  ot  re- 
tired or  elderly  persons  whose  opportunities 
for  employment  are  limited. 

The  categories  of  people  required  to  regis- 
ter for  work  would  Im  more  clearly  defined  by 
qwcifying  that  the  term  "dependent  ehU- 
dren"  means  chUdren  under  the  age  ot  six. 
A  provision  hss  been  added  to  the  subsection 
which  WlU  make  ineligible  any  household 
which  includes  an  able-bodied  person  who 
would  be  eligible  for  \memployment  compen- 
sation or  assistance  but  for  dlsquallflration 
under  applicable  statutes  as  a  result  of  vol- 
untarily Isaving  any  Job.  This  wiU  not  ^>ply 
If  the  household  invcdved  was  certified  in  the 
food  KUatp  program  immediately  prior  to  the 
unemployinent  of  such  person.  Ths  subsec- 
tion, as  revised,  also  requires  work  regis- 
trants to  establish  that  they  are  actively 
seeking  employment. 

The  exemption  provided  by  PubUc  Law  OS- 
es for  addiote  and  alcoholica  is  also  deleted 


by  the  revised  language  consistent  with 
amendmenta  to  Section  3  of  the  Act  deleting 
the  q;>ecial  eligibiUty  of  addicts  and  alcohoUcs 
participating  in  approved  treatment  pro- 
grama. 

Subsection  6(d)  which  provides  for  uni- 
form n^«""^'  standards  of  ellglbUlty  for  ad- 
dicts and  alccdioUcs  participating  In  treat- 
ment and  rehablUtaUon  programs  Is  deleted 
consistent  with  the  revision  of  Section  3(e) 
of  the  Act. 

A  new  subsection  6(d)  provides  that  Q- 
legaUy  and  temporarily  present  aliens  may 
not  participate  In  the  program.  The  current 
Act  does  not  contain  such  a  provision;  how- 
ever, this  requirement  is  consistent  with  the 
public  assistance  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  the  supplemental  security  Income  stat- 
utory provision.  In  addition,  this  provision 
requires  the  State  agency  to  disclose  infor- 
mation regarding  UlegaUy  present  aliens  to 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

A  new  subsection  6(e)  delineates  recip- 
ient's responsibilities  under  the  program. 
This  provision  speclficaUy  requires  recipients 
to  provide  Information  needed  for  the  certi- 
fication process  and  any  subsequent  audit 
or  quaUty  control  review.  If  an  applicant 
household  refuses  to  cooperate  in  providing 
Information  necessary  for  making  a  deter- 
mination of  ellglbUlty  or  inellglbUlty  or  to 
complete  a  quality  control  review,  the  house- 
hold may  be  subject  to  denial  of  further  and/ 
or  futive  food  stamp  benefits. 

Subsection  5(e)  also  provides  for  a  month- 
ly cUent  reporting  system.  Clients  would  be 
required  to  provide  the  food  stamp  office  with 
an  updating  of  circumstances  affecting  their 
ellglbUlty.  Such  a  reporting  system  will  give 
more  accurate  data  on  a  household's  circum- 
stances. 

A  new  subsection  6(f)  provides  permanent 
statutory  authority  to  establish  tax  depend- 
ency criteria  for  food  stamp  ellglbUlty  of 
students.  The  language  is  consistent  with 
that  contained  In  the  Agriculture-Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1975  (PubUc  Law  93-683.  88  SUt. 
1841).  This  langiiage  reqvilres  that  the  de- 
termination of  tax  dependency  be  made  in 
the  year  the  famUy  support  Is  being  received, 
not  the  year  In  which  the  tax  ret\im  Is  ac- 
tually fUed. 

A  new  subsection  6(g)  prohibits  a  minor 
from  being  considered  a  member  of  a  house- 
hold if  no  other  member  of  the  household 
is  under  a  legal  duty  to  support  the  minor, 
the  minor  can  establish  that  the  person 
responsible  for  his  support  Is  financially  un- 
able to  provide  such  support,  the  person 
responsible  for  his  support  cannot  be  located, 
or  there  is  no  person  with  such  responsi- 
bility. 

A  new  subsection  (h)  makes  ineligible 
any  household  which  purpoeely  transfers 
ownership  of  a  resource  in  order  to  meet  the 
program's  assets  test.  The  Secretary  can  est 
by  regulation  the  period  of  such  InellglbUlty 
provided  it  lasts  at  least  thirty  days. 

Finally,  a  new  subsection  (t)  is  added  to 
continue  the  ineligibiUty  of  any  recipient 
of  supplemental  Security  Income  payments 
in  a  State  which  has  specifically  increased 
Its  supplementary  {wyments  to  include  the 
bon\is  value  of  food  stamps. 

SZCTION    s 

This  section  of  the  bUl  imends  subsections 
(a)  and  (c)  of  Section  6  of  ttie  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

Subsection  6(a)  Is  revised  to  include  au- 
thority for  the  Seoertary  to  require  a  State 
agency  to  laaue  photo-identification  cards  V> 
all  houaeholds  certified  for  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Subeection  6(o)  is  rsvised  to  authorise  the 
Secretary  to  require  a  State  agency  to  issue 
food  coupons  which  are  designed  In  order  to 
reqiilre  recipients  to  sign  coupons  both  at  the 
time  of  issuance  and  when  using  the  coupons 
at  retaU  food  stores. 


sscnoN  s 


This  section  of  ths  bUl  revlees  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  Section  7  of  ttie  Act. 

Revised  Section  7(a)  provides  that  the 
total  value  of  the  coupons  to  be  issued  to  a 
participating  household  shall  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  a  f  amUy  of  4  persons  described 
In  Sec.  3(n).  This  revised  language  Is  In- 
tended to  aUow  the  Department  to  utilise 
an  averaging  system  to  establish  a  standard 
coupon  allotment  for  each  household  size. 
This  average  allotment  wUl  be  adjusted  to 
refiect  economies  of  scale  for  different  size 
taousetiolds.  Atypical  households  would  re- 
ceive allotments  which  vary  from  their  spe- 
cific needs. 

The  revised  language  of  subsection  (b) 
establishes  the  amount  that  a  household 
BhaU  be  charged  for  Its  coupon  aUotment  as 
30  percent  of  Income  after  the  standard  de- 
duction from  gross  income.  The  revised  lan- 
guage also  assures  that  each  participating 
household  would  receive  a  food  stamp  benefit, 
or  what  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"bonus",  of  at  least  810. 

This  revision  also  eliminates  the  present 
statutory  provision  that  households  with 
Incomes  of  less  than  $30  per  month  shaU 
not  be  charged  for  their  coupon  allotment 
tecause  the  proposed  standard  deduction  wUl 
be  higher  than  930  per  month  for  aU  houae- 
holds. 

The  variable  p\u-chase  provision  Is  deleted 
since  the  same  Intent  Is  now  met  through 
clause  (6)  of  Section  10(e)  of  the  Act,  which 
requires  States  to  offer  households  tlie  option 
of  purchasing  stamps  twice  a  month. 

SECTION    T 

This  section  of  the  blU  revises  Section  10 
of  the  Act. 

The  present  subsections  (b) .  (e)  (5) .  and 
(e)  (7)  are  revised;  new  subsections  (e)  (9) 
and  (e)(10)  are  added;  subsections  (f)  and 
(g)  are  revised:  and  subsection  (1)  Is  de- 
leted. 

Subsection  10(b)  presently  provides  that 
the  State  agency  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
certification  of  applicant  households  and  for 
the  issuance  of  coupons.  It  further  permits 
a  State  agency  to  delegate  its  responsibUltf 
in  the  Issuance  of  coupons.  However,  the 
State  agency  Is  held  financially  liable  for  any 
cash  or  coupon  losses  or  shortagee.  The  re- 
vised language  is  intended  to  emphasise  that 
whUe  the  Issuance  function  may  be  dele- 
gated, the  State  agency  shall  retain  respon- 
Elblllty  for  accounting  to  the  Secretary  for 
Issuance  activities. 

Clause  (6)  of  Section  10(e)  preeently  re- 
quires State  ageneiee  to  take  effective  action 
to  "inform"  low-income  households  and  to 
"insure"  the  partic^satlon  of  those  that  are 
eligible.  The  revised  clause  (6)  wonld  dartfy 
the  program  oatreadi  rasponslMUtiss  but  de- 
lete the  requirement  to  "taenrs^  participa- 
tion because  of  the  unintended  borden  tt 
has  placed  on  the  State  ageneiee  in  effectively 
administering  the  provision. 

Subsection  10(e)(7)  U  revised  to  give  a 
State  agency  an  option  to  establish  a  system 
under  which  a  food  stamp  household  may 
elect  to  have  its  eharge  for  the  coupon  aUot- 
ment withheld  from  Its  public  assiirtanf 
clieck.  The  Act  now  mandates  a  State  agency 
to  offer  such  a  system.  An  optional  approach 
would  pamUt  a  State  to  operate  the  system 
in  an  area  where  It  would  be  helpful,  such 
aa  rural  localities  lacking  adequate  trans- 
portation. 

A  new  clause  (9)  is  added  to  Section  10(e) 
to  faeiUtate  oomplianoe  with  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  ruling  BermuOn  v.  V»DA.  348 
F.  Supp.  1279  (DXt.C..  1972),  that  USDA  must 
provide  retroactive  benefits  to  households 
who  have  had  their  food  stamp  allotment 
wrongfuUy  delayed,  denied,  or  termtnated  as 
a  result  of  admin  is tratire  errors  by  State 
agencies.  Presently,  such  benefits  sre  restored 
by  reducing  ths  household's  sahssquent  pur- 
chase requirements  until  fuU  compensatkm 
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has  bMn  made.  This  mathod  was  prescribed 
by  tlM  ooorta.  IMa  rarMoo  provldaa  laclsU- 
Uf  aatboritjr  for  dlnet  eaah  p«ymMit8  to 
iMWiaaboida  tat  Xba  uacrant  ot  bonua  coupons 
kii«. 

A  nam  elanaa  (10)  la  added  to  Section  10(e) 
vtihsh  aataWlatiaa  a  BTBtam  for  verifying  the 
•■nUiici  at  qipueants  and  participants  with 
proper  proteeUtma  for  the  privacy  of  Indlvld- 


ftibaactton  10(f)  provides  the  Department 
uoOmt  maady  to  cope  with  a  State's  non- 
onntplttiTMia  with  provisions  of  the  Pood 
Hhiinp  Act  and  Bagulatlons.  This  remedy  will 
•How  the  Depiurtment  of  Agrtctatore, 
through  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  bring 
an  tnjimettve  action  In  a  VS.  District  Court 
to  require  (xan^ance  by  the  Stote. 

Snbaaction^-j^ll)  presently  impoaes  upon 
atata  agnelas  liability  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  for  the  value  of  bonus  coupons 
Imsd  throogh  "gross  negligence"  in  the 
MTtlfyiaf  at  andlcant  households.  The  re- 
Tlaad  anbaacUon  would  reduce  this  standard 
to  -negllfanoe."  Proof  of  negligence  would 
ooostltato  a  basis  for  nssertlng  a  claim  and 
would  permit  a  fair  i4>pllcatlon  of  this  pro- 
Tlikm. 

rtahMCllui  10(1)  la  deleted  consistent  with 
*^  ****"*"!*.  <*  Sectlwi  8(e).  That  suhsec- 
tleo  petmtttsd  the  use  at  coupons  to  pur- 
fliMMe  OMala  prepared  by  addict  or  alcoholic 
trestment  and  rtiiabiUtatioD  centers. 


The  praaant  language  in  Section  12  U  not 
dear  aa  to  whether  procedures  for  recipient 
**»hiia  arMBg  Itam  food  stanq>  overlssuancee 
are  at  the  dlMretlon  of  the  Secretary  or  must 
ba  governed  by  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
the  Oansral  Aooonnting  Office.  The  propoeed 
laogaags  sperHlw  such  procedures  will  be  up 
to  the  SecTCtaty. 

BBCTXOM     » 

«  This  section  of  the  biU  amends  Section  14 
of  the  Act. 

nuhsecUuus  14(b)  and  14(c)  are  amended 
to  ndno*  tha  «»i*««»«ii»«^  penalty  for  mls- 

'* >  tram  the  eunent  $8XMX>  to  91 .000. 

of  the  penal  tlee  would  penult 
~i  to  be  proeecuted  before  magls- 

the  ndaral  Magistratee  Act. 

maor  raelplaBt  and  retaUer-type  violattons 
would  be  sub)eet  to  f aeter  and  more  frequent 
proeeoutloo  and  thus  woiUd  be  more  effec- 
tively deterred. 

sacnoir  lo 
Section  16(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  as 
"l^d,  la  amended  to  clarify  that  the  Sec- 
wlU  p^  the  Federal  share  of  Stoto 
oarttflcatloo  ooete  for  nonpublic  as- 
I  honaeholda  only  and  a  new  Section 
U(e)  la  MUed  to  provide  authority  for  the 
■wrataiy  to  par  to  State  agenotas  7»  parent 
OK  the  diraet  eosts  Ineorred  in  proeecutlons 
■ad  niatad  aettvltiea  ■■  they  concern  non- 
puhUo  MitBt*ooa  households. 


TUs  proposed  new  Section  18  provides  au- 
thority fior  the  Secretary  to  impoee  clvU 
money  penaltlee  In  areaa  of  spedflc  program 
vlalattans.  Uhdsr  this  authority,  the  Secre- 
tary  win  be  aMo  to  take  action  against  pro- 
vMatora.  such  aa  Inellglhle  reclpiento 
--miortaed  retaUers.  In  addition,  the 
win  be  empowered  to  assess  pen- 
.ilnat  State  agen<Hea  whoae  aetkms 
vtolato  tkre  Veod  Stamp  Act  or  Begufatttone. 
Thia  type  of  authority  can  be  extremely  use- 
ful In  enfcuemg  compliance  with  program  re- 
qtdramanta  for  recipient  service  and  prompt 
action  by  the  State  agency. 

S.  2587 
Be  U  emmtttd  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  MepnmmUNv€$  of  the  United  States  of 
AM«^  Is  Coufress  assembled, 

*  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
I  Med  Stamp  Befarm  Aet  o(  law. 
S.  Saetkm  a  o#  the  Food  stamp  Act  of 
1M4.  as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 


(a)  Subsection  (e)   le  amended  to  read: 
"(e)   The  term  'household'  ehsU  mean  a 

groiq>  of  individuals  who  are  sharing  com- 
mon Uvlng  quartoiB,  but  who  are  not  resl- 
dente  of  an  institution  or  boarding  house, 
and  who  have  access  to  cooUng  faoilltiee  and 
for  whom  food  Is  cuetomarUy  purchased  in 
common:  Provided,  That  resident*  of  fed- 
erally subsidlEed  botislng  for  the  elderty, 
bunt  under  either  section  2oa  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  l9Sg  (12  UB.C.  I70lq)  or  section 
386  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
lTlSs-1 )  aball  not  be  considered  re^dents  oif 
an  institution  or  boarding  house.  The  term 
"household'  shall  also  mean  (1)  a  single  In- 
dividual living  alone  who  has  cooking  fa- 
cilitiee  and  who  purchases  food  for  home 
consumption,  or  (2)  an  elderly  perscm  who 
meete  the  requirements  of  section  10(h)  of 
this  Act." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (f) 
Is  revised  to  read:  "It  shall  also  mean  a  po- 
litical sutKllvlslon  or  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganiaatlon  or  institution  that  meeta  the  re- 
quiremente  of  section  10(h)  of  this  Act." 

(c)  The  present  subsection  (n)  is  deleted 
and  the  following  language  1b  substituted: 

"(n)  The  term  "nutritlonaUy  adequate 
diet'  means  a  diet  costing  no  more  than  the 
value  of  the  food  required  to  feed  a  family 
of  four  persons  consisting  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  20  through  64;  a  child  6  through 
8;  and  a  child  9  through  11  years  of  age, 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  thrifty 
food  plan  developed  in  1976  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  cost  of  such  diet  shall  be 
the  basis  for  uniform  coupon  allotmenta  for 
all  households,  regardless  of  compoelUon,  ex- 
cept for  househ<4d  size  adjustmenta  to  re- 
flect econotnlee  of  scale  set  f<M-bh  In  the 
thrifty  food  plan." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Aet  of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read: 

"(b)  In  areas  where  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  in  operation,  there  shall  be  no  dls- 
trlbutlcm  of  federaUy  donated  foods  to 
househcdds  imder  the  authority  of  any  other 
law  except  that  distribution  thereunder  may 
be  made  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Sec- 
retory determines  necessary  to  effect  an  or- 
derly transition  on  an  Indian  reservation  on 
which  the  distributloo  of  federally  donated 
foods  to  households  is  being  replaced  by  a 
food  stamp  program:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  Act  which  permits  any 
household  to  simultaneously  participate  in 
both  the  food  stamp  program  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  federally  donated  foods:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  households  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  such  doinated  foods  imder 
separately  authorized  programs  which  per- 
mit conunodlty  distribution  on  a  temporary 
basis  to  n>eet  disaster  relief  needs." 

Sbc.  4.  Section  6  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
<tf  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  estebllsh  uniform 
national  standards  of  ellglbUlty  for  partici- 
pation by  households  in  the  food  stomp  pro- 
gram and  no  plan  of  (^ration  submitted 
by  a  Stote  agency  shall  be  approved  unless 
the  standards  of  eUglbillty  meet  those  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary. 

•The  lnc<Hne  standards  of  ellglbiUty  shall 
be  the  Income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
Justed  pursuant  to  section  626  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1064,  as  amended, 
(42  VB.C.  2071d) :  Provided.  That  in  no  event 
shaU  the  standards  of  ellgibiUty  for  Puerto 
Bleo,  the  margin  Islands,  and  Guam  exceed 
those  in  the  fifty  States.  Ths  Secretary  ahaU 
utUise  ttie  preMdlng  ninety-day  period  In 
determining  income  for  purposes  of  eligi- 
bility and  benefit  levels  of  households,  pro- 
vided that  a  longer  period  may  be  used  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  for  households 
in  which  all  members  receive  Income  from 
such  sources  as  self -employment,  agriculture, 
contract  work,  and  educational  scholarships. 


The  Secretary  shall  also  prescribe  additional 
standards  of  ellglbiUty  which  shall  tndade, 
hut  not  be  limited  to,  the  amoimte  of  liquid 
and  nonllquld  assets.  Household  Income  for 
purposes  ot  the  food  stamp  program  shall 
be  the  gross  Income  of  the  household  leas 
(1)  a  standard  deduction  of  $100  a  month 
applicable  to  all  households;  and  (2)  an 
additional  deduction  of  826  a  month  for  any 
household  in  which  there  U  at  least  one 
member  who  is  age  sixty  or  older.  Oroea 
income,  for  the  purposes  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  all  money  pajrmente,  except  those  for 
medlc^coets,  made  on  behalf  of  the  house- 
hold: rhmided.  That  the  term  shall  not  in- 
clude paymente  in  kind  received  by  the 
household  and  the  cost  of  producing  self- 
employed  income;  and  any  nooneys  which 
other  Federal  legislation  specifically  excludes 
from  consideration  as  income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

"The  Secretary  may  also  establish  tempo- 
rary emergency  standards  of  eligibility  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency,  without  re- 
gard to  income  and  other  financial  resources, 
for  households  that  are  victims  of  a  disaster 
which  dlsrupte  commercial  channels  of  food 
distribution  when  he  determines  that  such 
households  are  in  need  of  temporary  food 
assistance,  and  that  commercial  channels  of 
food  distribution  have  again  become  avail- 
able to  meet  the  temporary  food  needs  of 
such  households." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  li 
amended  by  (1)  deleting  the  word  "sixty- 
five"  and  Inserting  in  its  place  the  word 
"sixty";  (2)  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"dependent  children"  and  immediately  be- 
fore "or  of  Inc^acitated  adults"  the  words 
"under  the  age  of  six";  (3)  by  designating 
clause  (a)  as  clause  (b),  deleting  the  word 
"or"  at  end  of  the  newly  designated  clause 
(b)  and  inserting  a  new  clause  (a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Had  a  Job  covered  by  and  is  eligible 
under  any  State  or  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  law  (including  but  not  limited 
to  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  as  amended).  Title  II  of  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974.  the  Emergency  Compensation  and  Spe- 
cial Unemployment  Assistance  Extension  Act 
of  1976,  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Law,  Virgin  Island  Un- 
employment Compensation  Law,  the  unem- 
ployment law  of  Canada,  or  la  entitled  to  a 
weekly  asslstonce  payment  or  an  allowance 
with  respect  to  unemployment  imder  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  Disaster  BeUef  Act  of 
1974,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974,  or  any  successor  or  simi- 
lar legislation  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  Is  under  a  disqualification  pursuant  to 
any  such  law  because  of  v(duntarily  leaving 
any  Job  (or  would  be  eligible  for  such  pay- 
ments but  for  such  disqualification)  unless 
the  household  of  which  such  person  is  a 
member  was  certified  for  beneflte  under  this 
Act  Immediately  prior  to  such  unemidoy- 
ment":  (6)  by  redesignating  the  ciurent 
clause  (b)  as  clause  (c);  (6)  by  deleting  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  full  sentence 
and  Inserting  ",  or"  and  a  new  cUuse  (d) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Falls  to  Inquire  regularly  about 
employment  with  prospective  employers  or 
otherwise  fails  to  engage  regularly  In  activi- 
ties directly  related  to  securing  employment, 
as  required  by  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  Is  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(d)  Section  6  of  said  Act  is  further  amended 
by  deleting  subaeotion  (d)  and  adding  the 
following  new  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g), 
(h).and  (i). 

"(d)  No  Individual  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  food  stamp  program  unless 
he  is  a  resident  of  the  United  Stotes,  and  Is 
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either  (1)  a  oitiaen  or,  (2)  an  alien  lawfully 
ikdmltted  for  permanent  residence  or  other- 
wise permanently  residing  in  the  United 
States  tinder  otior  of  law  (including  any  alien 
who  Is  lawfully  present  In  the  United  Stotes 
as  a  result  of  the  applloatlon  of  ths  provlsUms 
of  sectton  20S(a)  (7)  or  seotton  ai2(d)  (6)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act) .  U,  in 
the  application  process.  It  becomes  known  or 
the  Stoto  agency  has  reason  to  believe  'toat  an 
alien  has  entered  or  remained  in  the  United 
Stotes  illegally,  the  Stote  agency  shall  submit 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  information 
indicating  that  a  program  applicant  may 
be  an  illegally  present  alien."        ^^ 

"(e)  No  household  shall  be  ellglbf^o  par- 
ticipate, or  to  continue  to  participate,  in 
the  food  stamp  program  if  it  refuses  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Stato  agency  information  which 
will  permit  a  determination  as  to  Ite  eligi- 
bility to  partlclpato  or  ite  level  of  participa- 
tion In  the  program.  The  Stoto  agency  shall 
disqualify  from  participation  in  the  program 
any  bous^old  which  is  found  to  have  fraud- 
ulently obtained  coupons:  Provided,  That 
such  period  of  disqualification  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  year.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
regulations  setting  forth  the  conditions  un- 
der which  hoiiseholds  receiving  benefite  un- 
der this  Act  may  be  required  to  report 
changes  in  households  circumstances,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  income,  hotise- 
hold  size,  and  resources,  once  each  month." 

"(f)  No  individual  shall  be  considered  a 
household  member  for  food  stamp  program 
purposes  If  such  individual :  ( 1 )  has  reached 
his  18th  birthday;  (2)  Is  enrolled  in  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  educatton;  and  (3)  is 
properly  claimed  as  a  dependent  child  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposee  by  a  taxpayer 
who  is  not  a  member  of  an  eligible  house- 
hold." 

"(g)  No  individual  who  Is  a  minor  in  the 
Stato  where  ^plication  is  made  shall  be 
considered  a  household  member  for  the  food 
stamp  program  if  such  minor  resides  in  a 
household  in  which  no  other  member  has  a 
legal  duty  to  support  such  minor,  unless  (1) 
the  individual  who  has  a  duty  to  support 
such  minor  cannot  be  located  or  is  financially 
unable  to  perform  that  duty;  or  (2)  no  in- 
dividual with  such  duty  exlsta." 

"(h)  No  household  that  knowingly  trans- 
fers liquid  or  non-liquid  aasete  for  the  pur- 
pose of  qualifying  or  attomptlng  to  qualify 
for  the  food  stamp  program  shall  be  eligible 
to  partlclpato  In  the  program  for  such  period 
of  time  as  may  be  determined  in  aeoordanoa 
with  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  thte  Aet, 
but  in  no  event  shall  such  pnriod  of  ttms  be 
less  than  thirty  days  from  the  dato  of  dis- 
covery of  the  transfer. 

"(i)  No  rsciplent  of  supplemental  seciurlty 
income  shall  be  eligible  to  partlclpato  in  the 
food  stamp  program  if  he  resides  in  a  Stoto 
which  provides  Stoto  supplementary  pay- 
mente of  the  type  described  in  section 
iei6(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  level 
of  which  has  been  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  Public  Law  Oa-233  to  have  been 
specifically  Increased  so  as  to  Include  the 
bonus  value  of  food  stamps. 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1064,  as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  a 
Stote  agency  to  issue  photo-ldentlficatlon 
cards  to  households  certified  to  partlclpato  In 
the  food  stamp  program." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
adding  the  following  language: 
"Provided,  That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
require  a  Stote  agency  to  issue  coupons 
which  include  signature  blocks  to  be  signed 
by  the  recipient  at  the  time  of  issuance  and 
at  the  time  of  use  at  the  retail  food  store." 

Sec.  6.  Section  7  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  Is  amended  as  follows: 


(a)  Subsection  (a)  Isiunended  toread: 
"(a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 

nxent  which  State  agencies  shall  be  authw- 
ized  to  issue  to  any  households  certified  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  in  such  amount  as  will  pro- 
vlds  such  househcdds  a  coupon  allotment  suf- 
ficient to  allow  them  to  purchase  a  nutri- 
tlonaUy adequate  diet  as  dMned  in  section 
3(n)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  In  no  %vent 
shall  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
mente  so  used  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Ouam  exceed  those  In  the  fifty 
Stoto.  The  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment shidl  be  adjusted  semi-annually  by 
the  nearest  dollar  increment  that  Is  a  mxilti- 
ple  of  two  to  reflect  changes  In  the  prices  of 
food  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labar  Stotis- 
tlcs  In  the  Department  of  Labor.  Such 
changes  shall  be  made  in  January  and  July 
of  each  year  betsed  upon  the  cost  of  food 
in  the  preceding  August  and  February,  re- 
spectively. In  no  event  shall  adjvistmente  be 
made  for  households  of  a  given  else  unices 
the  increase  in  the  face  value  of  the  coupon 
allotment  for  such  households,  as  calculated 
above,  Is  a  minimum  of  ^2Jao." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read : 
"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of  law,  households  shall  be  charged  for  the 
coupon  allotment  Issued  to  them,  and  the 
amoiuit  of  such  charge  shall  be  30  per 
centum  of  the  household's  Income,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  Section  6(b) : 
Provided,  however.  That  each  household 
shall  receive  a  minimum  food  stonip  benefit 
of  $10.00." 

Sec.  7.  Section  10  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing In  the  first  sentence  Immediately  after 
"the  Issuance  of  coupons"  and  Immediately 
before  the  proviso,  the  words  "and  the  con- 
trol and  accountability  thereof". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  by  revising 
clause  (6)  to  read: 

"(5)  That  the  State  agency  shall  carry 
out  a  reasonable  program,  Including  the  use 
of  services  provided  by  other  federally  funded 
agencies  and  organizations  to  inform  low- 
income  households  concerning  the  avail- 
ability and  benefite  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  is  further  revised  by 
Inserting  in  clause  (7) ,  after  the  word  "law", 
the  following:  ",  and  at  the  option  of  the 
Stoto  agency,";  by  deleting  "and"  preceding 
clause  (8)  and  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (8);  adding  the  following  new 
clause  (9) :  ";  (9)  for  the  payment  to  house- 
holds of  the  bonus  value  of  any  coupon  allot- 
ment which  has  been  wrongfully  denied,  de- 
layed, or  terminated  as  a  result  of  any  ad- 
ministrative error  on  the  part  of  the  Stote 
agency:  and  adding  the  following  new  clause 
(10):  ";  and  (10)  the  estobllShmmt  of  an 
earnings  clearance  system  (which  systom 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974,  (5  U.S.C.  662a)  insofar  as  it  provides  for 
the  use  of  Information  from  records  of  Fed- 
eral tigencies,  and  with  any  other  applicable 
privacy  law  insofar  as  it  provides  for  the  use 
of  information  from  non-Federal  records)  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  actual  income 
and  assete  of  a  household  against  those  re- 
ported by  such  household,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  exempt  any  Stote  from  the 
requirement  of  this  clause  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  It  would  be  Impracticable 
or  impossible  for  such  State  to  comply  with 
it." 

(d)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  If  the  Secretory  determines  that  in 
the  administration  of  the  program  there  is 
a  failure  by  a  Stote  agency  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  with  the  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  with 
the  Stote  plan  of  operation,  he  shall  Inform 
such  State  agency  of  such  failure  and  shall 
allow  the  Stote  agency  a  designated  period  of 
time  for  the  correction  of  such  failure.  If 


the  Stote  agency  doea  not  correct  such  failure 
within  such  qieclfied  period  of  time,  the  Sec- 
retary may  alternatively  or  concurrently: 
( 1 )  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Oaneral 
with  a  request  that  an  injunction  be  aought 
to  require  compliance  by  the  Stato  agency 
and,  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney  Ctoneral  in  an 
^proprlato  UJ9.  District  Court  the  Stoto 
agency  may  be  so  enjoined,  or  (2)  direct  that 
thMe  be  no  further  iasuanoe  of  oonpcms  in 
the  political  subdivisions  where  such  failure 
has  occurred  iintll  such  time  as  satisfactory 
corrective  action  has  been  taken. 

(e)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "gross"  In  the  first  sentence  thereof. 

(f)  Subsection  (1)  is  deleted. 

Sbc.  8.  Section  12  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Such  claims  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  claims  arising  from  fraudulent  and  non- 
fraudulent  overlssuancee  to  reclpiento." 

Sec.  9.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  ssctlon 
14  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  ot  1964,  as 
anxMxded,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"$8,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'$1,000". 

Sbc.  10.  SecUon  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended.  Is  ^i»«««<mi  ^s  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  wording  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1)  and  Immediately  before  the  s«mi-C(4on: 
".  exclusive  of  those  hoiiseholds  in  which  all 
members  are  receiving  assistance  under  fed- 
erally aided  public  assistance  programs;". 

(b)  A  new  subsection  (c)  Is  added  to  read: 
"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pxorision 

of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to  pay 
to  each  Stote  agency  an  amount  equal  to  76 
per  centum  of  all  direct  eoste  of  Stoto  food 
stamp  program  Investigations,  prosecutions, 
and  Stoto  activities  relatsd  to  rsoovering 
loeses  sustained  in  the  food  stamp  program, 
except  for  the  ooete  of  such  actlvltlss  with 
respect  to  households  In  which  all  members 
are  receiving  assistance  under  federally  aided 
public  assistance  programs. 

Sec.  II.  The  Food  Stamp  Aet  of  1964,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  section  18  to  read  as  fc^ows: 
"civn.  ifowBT  rBNALTnm 

"Sbc.  18.  (a).  Any  paeon.  Including  any 
Stote  agency,  other  than  a  "»*«»«»>t  of  a 
household  eligible  to  parUdpato  In  ths  pro- 
gram or  a  retail  food  store  authorlaed  to 
accept  or  redSMn  food  coupons  tor  food  or 
meals,  who  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  assessed  a  civil  money  penalty. 
The  penalty  shall  not  exceed  $10,000  for  each 
violation.  The  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Secretary,  or  his  delsgato,  by  written 
noMoe. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  amount  a<  the 
penalty,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  gravity  of  the  violation,  degree  of 
culpability,  any  history  of  prior  offenses, 
abiUty  to  pay,  and  such  other  mattors  ss 
Justice  may  require. 

"(0)  The  person  assessed  shall  be  aflorded 
an  opportimity  for  an  agency  hearing,  upon 
request  made  within  thirty  days  after  is- 
suance of  the  notice  of  aasssHnent.  In  such 
hearing,  all  issues  shall  be  dstsrmined  upon 
the  record  pursuant  to  section  864  of  title  6. 
The  agency  determination  shall  be  made  by 
final  order  which  nuiy  be  reviewed  only  as 
provided  In  subeectlon  (d).  If  no  hearing  is 
requested  as  provided  herein,  the  assess- 
ment shall  constitute  a  final  and  imappeal- 
able  order. 

"(d)  Any  person  against  whom  an  order 
imposing  a  civil  money  penalty  has  been 
entered  after  agency  hearing  under  this  sec- 
tion may  obtain  review  by  the  United  State* 
<»urt  of  Appeals  for  the  Circuit  in  which 
the  person  resides  or  does  bustnsss  by  filing 
a  written  notice  of  eiiseal  In  such  court 
within  sixty  days  from  tha  date  of  such  order, 
and  simultaneously  sanding  a  copy  of  such 
notice  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the 
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y.  Til*  Secretary  ehaU  profiq>tty  cer- 
tify m4  ai»  ta  MMb  eonrt  tbe  xeooftt  npoa 
•Wok  Ow  pMUtty  WM  ImpoMd.  m  prorUed 
IB  Mettaa  Sin  ot  title  ».  Tbe  flndlngs  of 
tb»  sewetery  elien  be  aet  MMe  if  fonMI  to 
be  naaappiMliii  by  enbetMitaal  erMenee  m 
prorlde*  toy  aectton  7M(a)(e)  of  title  5. 
Wbere  ttoe  eaort  upbaide  the  Secretaryl  or- 
der, M  iteU  enter  Jodgment  la  favor  of  the 
Vnited  Mate*  la  the  amount  of  the  penalty, 
which  HWHiinrH  may  be  regilBtered  la  any 
halted  Slatae  Dletrlet  Court  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  provMons  of  section  1063  of  title 
as.  United  aiatea  Code. 

"(e)  If  any  pefaon  fails  to  p«y  an  aaseas- 
ment  after  it  baa  become  a  final  and  unap- 
pealable ovier.  the  Secretary  ehall  refer  the 
■MMer  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  who  ahaU 
recover  the  amoont  aseeaoed  by  acti<«  in  the 
>  Vmted  Statea  District  Court.  In 
1  aelloB  the  validity  and  appropriateness 
0*  the  flaal  order  InqMelng  the  penalty  shall 
not  be  anbject  to  renew. 

"(*)  Th»  Seetetary  may,  in  his  discretion, 
eotntnaalm,  owdlf  y  or  remit  any  dvfl  pmal- 
ty  which  la  sabjeet  to  Impcaltlon  or  has 
been  impoaed  under  this  section. 

"(C)  Tba  Baeretary  shall  jMmnulgate  regu- 
tatlooa  (MaMMiliis  procedmes  neceaaary  te 
ImpIemeBt  (hla  BecUon." 
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Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Preddenk  has  sobmiUed  to  the  Con- 
grees  his  recommendations  for  food 
stamp  Tntvrm.  I  am  ideaftd  to  Join  my 
dtettngxrttfifd  coUeague  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Tiuuaci)  In  Introducing  them  for 
ttid  coMldecatton  of  the  Senate,  as  Con- 
grassmaa  Bo*  Michsi.  did  yesteiday  in 
the  Bouse.  To  a  large  extent,  the  Presi- 
dents prep<,issh  are  consonant  with 
^ese  set  forth  in  the  first  National  Pted 
Stamp  Reform  Act  introduced  last 
summer. 

When  17  Members  of  the  aonftt,^  aiyf  i 
hatrodueed  that  biU  on  June  23,  our  com- 
■aan  Intent  vae  to  thoroughly  refonn 
the  food  stamp  ivogram  in  order  to  re- 
store it  to  Its  original  purpose:  provid- 
ing a  decent  level  of  nutrition  to  Am«l- 
ea's  hongzy.  We  did  not  then  claim  our 
!S?*  VtS"'*^  •Ithough,  Judging  flora 
tte  PQblle  support  it  hM  won,  it  does 
■eaas  to  hare  met  its  major  objectives  of 
etiuttjr  for  the  needy  as  wen  as  the  taz- 
Wfx.  We  stressed  that  we  were  oj^ea  to 
""ywy^y^  Md  that  we  hoped  others 
vovld  ahan  with  us  their  infftFm«ttt^^ 
•nd  idoas  on  ways  to  strengthen  the 
food  stamp  program  for  the  tnily  nccdj. 
Sfaioe  that  time,  the  national  insist- 
ence ngonfood  stunp  reform  has  grown 
P*o  >  ennendo  of  protests  against  ttie 
proTOili  abuses.  The  puWlc  demands 
remedial  action  f  mn  the  Congrass  atid  i 
am  taiereastagly  c<mfldent  that  they  will 

nicre  atwsome  areas  of  difference  be- 
tween the  President's  recommendations 
J^h  we  today  Introduce  and  those  of 
the  orlgUial  BucUey-kCldliel  bUL  I  will 
contlnae  to  work  for  whatever  addl- 
uonal  Imptwementa  may  be  needed  In 
this  legMatUm.  but  Z  do  not  want  to  de- 
tract In  the  least  from  my  conmienda- 
tion  for  the  President's  wisdom  hi  ^^*^f[ 
the  Coograss  for  much  more  thag  cos- 
metic changes  In  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Bo  nam  there  is  uiother  national  Pted 
Stamp  BsCsoa  Aet  It  Is  my  hope  that, 
as  tta  Benato  Agttoaltore  Committee 
WBjhwiea  «>  mgtlealoos  review  of  the 
food  stamp  program  and  Hi  Judldoos 
amtlysls  of  varloos  proposals  to  reform 


it.  an  that  Is  good  In  ttie  bffl  will  be 
combined  with  the  Buckley-Michel  bill 
to  produce  a  final  piece  of  V^JTlfltton 
which  every  Member  of  the  Congress  will 
endorse. 

This,  then,  is  an  occasion  for  both 
unity  and  confidence  among  all  those 
Who  are  committed  to  restoring  commcm 
sense  to  the  food  stamp  program.  Even 
If  we  differ  on  some  nonessentials,  we 
should  be  able  to  speak  In  harmony  on 
the  need  to  limit  participation  In  the 
program  to  the  poor,  to  eliminate  from 
eligibility  those  ablebodied  persons  who 
will  not  work,  and  to  limit  the  assets  of 
food  stamp  recipients  so  that  those  who 
possess  much  will  not  be  subsidized  by 
the  taxpayer. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  able 
to  agree  on  the  need  to  make  the  food 
stamp  program  more  accessible  to  the 
elderly.  I  am  pleased  that  the  National 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  today,  like  the 
Buckley-Michel  bill.  Incorporates  a  spe- 
cial senior  citizen  deduction,  while  pro- 
viding stamp  recipients  with  a  somewhat 
larger  allotment  of  stamps  In  order  to 
better  their  diets. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  who  cosponsored 
the  National  Pood  Stamp  Refonn  Act 
last  June  will  give  careful  consideration 
to  cosponsoring  as  well  this  new  piece  of 
legislation  designed  to  meet  many  of  the 
same  objectives.  They  will  not  have  to 
abandon  in  the  least  their  support  for 
the  provisions  of  the  former  bill,  any 
more  than  I  mys^  intend  to  do  so.  But 
this  is  the  time  to  show,  hi  the  spirit  of 
eooperatlon  and  compromise,  that  the 
Congress  will  work  with  the  President  to 
reform  and  restructure  Federal  welfare 
programs,  especially  the  food  stamp 
program. 

As  a  gesture  of  that  cooperation,  and 
as  an  expression  of  my  own  commitment 
to  do  all  that  I  can  to  clean  up  the  food 
stamp  mess,  I  am  happy  to  Join  Senator 
Talmasgx  In  submitting  for  the  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues  the  Second  Na- 
tional Food  Stamp  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  am  Johihig 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  TaufADGs)  in  introducing  the  ad- 
ministration's food  stamp  refmm  legis- 
lation. The  bill  contains  many  sound  pro- 
visions which,  in  combination  with  other 
food  stamp  reform  proixwals.  will  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  a  new  food  stamp 
program — one  that  is  fair  to  ttie  taxpay- 
ers and  the  needy  alike. 

I  am  partlculariy  pleased  that  the  leg- 
islation submitted  by  the  administration 
contains  many  of  the  same  concepts  as 
In  S.  2451,  the  food  stamp  reform  bill 
Senator  "UcQovemm  and  I  introduced  a 
few  weeks  ago.  ^Declflcally,  the  c<xicept 
of  a  standard  deductian  and  gross  income 
celUng  should  be  weloomed  by  aU  con- 
cerned with  an  indent  and  equitable 
food  stamp  program. 


I  nroOMS  uMiTs 

While  I  enthusiastically  endorse  the 
standard  deduction  concept  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  I  believe  the  Income 
eUglblli^  gulddhies  in  my  bill  are  much 
more  in  line  with  the  goal  of  encouraging 
those  eligible  for  food  stamps  to  se^  em- 
Pteyment.  In  particular,  I  believe  it  1b 
very  Important  that  taxes  and  other  pay- 
ments mandatorily  withheld  ttam  wages 


be  deductible  in  addition  to  the  standard 
deduction  in  the  computation  of  food 
stamp  dlglUIlty.  As  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Richard  Feltner  testified 
btfore  the  Senate  Sdect  Ccmuuittee  on 
NutriOon  and  Human  Needs  on  July  3i 
taxed.  • 

Bven  with  the  stAndard  deduction,  it  out 
be  desirable  also  to  aUow  deductions  for 
mandatory  tax  withholding  and  disaster 
loaees.  This  would  assure  equity  and  retain 
work  Incentives  between  houaehoMa  with  in- 
comes from  pubUe  assUtance  which  Is  not 
taxed  and  those  with  earned  Income  that  la 
taxed. 

Unless  recipients  are  permitted  to  de- 
duct income  and  retirement  taxes,  the 
value  of  the  standard  deduction  to  w<vk- 
ing  families  will  be  less  than  to  food 
stamp  recipients  whose  income  is  from 
nontaxaUe  pubUc  assistance. 

Similarly,  the  cutoff  of  benefits  at  the 
poverty  level  of  net  Income  may  pose 
work  disincentive  problems.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  administration  will  reconsider 
its  positl<m  on  this  issue,  mnt-tng  i-gvi- 
rions  which  will  bring  the  Income  eligi- 
bility limits  in  line  vrtth  those  contained 
In  the  bllll  have  tatroduced.  For  unless 
food  stamp  benefits  are  allowed  to  "tail 
out"  naturally,  a  work  disincentive 
•notch"  \s  created  whereby  a  family  of 
four  with  Income  right  at  the  poverty 
level  would  lose  ahnost  $450  in  annual 
benefits  if  its  income  was  Just  $1  over 
the  poverty  level  each  month  of  thf  year. 

OTHCX  PROVISIONS 

Apart  from  the  Income  eligibility  limits 
in  the  bill,  there  are  many  other  features 
which  merit  close  scrutiny,  and,  I  hope, 
mclusion  to  the  final  bill.  a>eclfically 
the  provisions  which  Ughten  up  on  qual- 
ity control  and  administration  of  the 
program  are  welcome  and  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  the  food  stamp 
program  more  fiscally  responsible  and 
responsive  to  human  needs. 

COMPBOMISe 

I  am  pleased  that  Secretary  Butz  has 
indicated  the  willingness  of  the  admhi- 
lstrati<Mi  to  compromise  on  many  of  the 
ImpOTtant  features  of  the  food  stamp 
morm  WD,  especially  the  income  ellgl- 
WMty  criteria  and  work  incentive  features 
of  the  legislation.  With  this  understand- 
tog,  as  ranking  minority  member.  I  Johi 
the  distinguUhed  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
ta  tatroducing  this  admtolstration  bill. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2538.  A  bill  entlUed  "The  National 
School-Age  Mother  and  Child  Health 
Act  of  1075".  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  decade  we  have  become  In- 
creasingly more  aware  of  the  large  niun- 
bers  of  young  girls  who  are  bearing  and 
rearing  children  while  still  of  school  age. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  young  people  are 
still  children  themselves,  scarce!}-  able 
to  cope  with  child  beuing  and  child 
rearing,  which  Is  a  slgntOcant  challenge 
even  to  the  mature  adult.  Not  cmly  is  (he 
number  of  teenagers  in  our  popUlatkm 
increashig,  but  the  teraage  population 
is  the  only  group  in  our  society  In  which 
the  number  of  births  shows  a  continu- 
ing increase.  According  to  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  over  600,000 
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babies  were  bom  to  teenage  women  in 
1973.  and  the  number  of  births  to  girls 
under  the  age  of  15  has  doubled  between 
1960  and  1973.  This  proUon  cuts  across 
social,  economic  and  ethnic  classes,  and 
exists  in  urban,  suburban  and  rural 
areas. 

These  young  gh'ls  must,  for  the  most 
part,  resign  themselves  to  a  bleak  future, 
or  choose  the  alternative  of  abortion. 

We  must  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  birth  of  a  child  to  a  school-age  girl 
has  tremendous  consequences  both  to  the 
mother  and  the  child  itself.  Pregnancy 
among  school-age  girls  is  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  the  droi>out  rate  fr(»n 
school,  imposing  a  terrible  burden  to  the 
girls  and  an  impediment  to  Uieir  future, 
as  well  as  a  social  burden  on  society.  For 
approximately  60  percent  of  these  girls, 
the  birth  of  a  child  begins  a  cycle  of  de- 
pendency on  public  welfare. 

In  addition,  it  is  well  known  among 
health  experts  that  the  younger  the 
mother,  the  more  likely  the  child  is  to 
be  underweight,  to  be  born  premature, 
and  to  suffer  a  wide  variety  of  health 
and  other  social  disadvantages.  Without 
additional  help  from  other  competent 
agencies,  both  the  mother  and  the  child 
will  remain  disadvantaged  and  impose 
additional  burdens  on  society  which  in 
the  long  nm  will  prove  more  costly  than 
the  provision  of  timely  help  at  the  very 
beginning.  r* 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
them  would  like  to  have  these  children, 
and,  in  fact,  over  two-thirds  of  all 
mothers  aged  19  or  under  elect  to  carry 
their  babies  to  term.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  is  to 
provide  a  reasonable  alternative  to  abor- 
tion for  those  who  choose  to  bear  and 
raise  their  children:  an  alternative 
which  will  help  them  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  motherhood  and  yet  continue 
their  education;  to  find  support  for  their 
medical  needs  and  those  of  their  chil- 
dren; and  to  gain  access  to  appropriate 
social  counseUng  to  permit  them  to  look 
forward  to  a  reasonable  and  productive 
place  in  society  for  both  themselves  and 
their  children. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  must  be  em- 
phasized that  the  measure  which  I  pro- 
pose in  this  bill,  will  not  be  costly  in 
terms  of  the  Federal  funds  Involved,  but 
wiU  have  an  immeasurably  large  impact 
upon  this  problem.  One  of  the  major 
aims  of  this  bill  Is  to  encourage  State  and 
local  agencies,  public  and  private,  to  co- 
ordinate tiiehr  efforts  In  this  area,  and 
to  maintain  and  expand  those  efforts  al- 
ready underway  in  the  delivery  of  health 
and  social  services  to  the  young  motiier 
and  her  child.  Thus,  the  value  of  each 
Federal  dollar  will  be  multiplied  im- 
measurably for  the  benefit  of  this  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  high-risk  group  of 
school-age  mothers  and  their  children. 

SOCIAL   IKPLICATIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  that  we  are 
dealing  with  is  not  a  small  one.  In  1970. 
there  were  over  644,000  live  births  to 
girls  10  years  of  age  and  under.  Of  these, 
almost  one-quarter  million  were  bom  to 
girls  between  the  ages  of  15  and  17,  while 
ahnost  12,000  live  bkths  hivolved  girls 
under  the  age  of  15.  It  is  a  significant 
part  of  the  overall  problem  that  over  80 
percent  of  the  births  to  girls  imder  15 


years  of  age  were  illegitimate  children, 
while  43  percent  of  the  cfattdren  bom  to 
gills  between  IS  and  17  years  of  age  were 
illegitimate,  uid  over  22  percent  of  the 
ghrls  18  to  19  years  of  age  bore  Illegiti- 
mate children.  This,  howevra*.  does  not 
take  into  account  the  number  of  preg- 
nant girls  that  marry  before  the  birth 
of  their  child.  While  the  strains  on  the 
unwed  mothers  are  very  significant,  we 
must  recognize  also  the  nature  of  the 
strains  imposed  by  early  marriage.  A  fuU 
two-thirds  of  marriages  by  school-aged 
girls  end  in  divorce  within  the  first  5 
years.  Here  is  certainly  an  area  in  which 
counseling  might  be  of  immeasurable 
help  to  the  teenage  mother. 

Another  very  significant  contribution 
of  counseling  at  this  criticEil  stage  in  the 
life  of  these  young  girls  is  seen  in  the 
incidence  of  pregnancy  repeat  rates. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  a  young 
mother  may  be  able  successfully  to  cope 
with  a  single  infant  and  still  make  for 
herself  a  useful  future  life,  but  that  the 
probability  of  this  happening  after  she 
has  a  second  child  is  far  less.  At  this 
crucial  point,  counseling  on  family  plan- 
ning, vocational  counselling  to  encourage 
the  mother  to  remain  in  school  and  to 
prepare  her  for  a  useful  career,  and  per- 
sonal counseling  to  further  enable  her 
to  come  to  grips  with  her  situation  and 
to  find  a  place  in  society  will  all  assist 
the  young  mothei-  and  her  child  In  pre- 
paring them  to  enter  society  as  useful 
citizens.  ^ 

Because  of  tlie  youth  and  inexperience 
of  school-age  pregnant  girls,  this  group 
is  especially  susceptible  to  many  of  the 
health  problems  associated  with  preg- 
nancy. These  include  malnutrition,  tox- 
emia of  pregnancy,  and  because  of  their 
youth,  a  higher  proportion  of  difficult 
births  due  to  cephalo-pelvic  dispropor- 
tion. Comprehensive  prenatal  health 
care  started  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
pregnancy  and  provided  consistenUy, 
such  as  is  provided  for  in  this  bill,  have 
clearly  shown  their  value  in  reducing  this 
type  of  pregnancy  problem. 

As  important  as  the  health  problems 
are  of  the  pregnant  mother,  those  of  the 
child,  both  prenatal  and  postnatal,  are 
even  more  severe.  It  is  well-known  that 
the  younger  the  mother,  the  more  likely 
it  Is  that  the  chUd  will  be  of  low  birth 
weight  and  will  be  born  prematiu'ely. 
These  two  factors  represent  perhaps  tiie 
greatest  contribution  to  Infant  mortality 
that  we  know,  and,  therefore,  it  is  most 
critical  that  comprehensive  health  care 
be  provided  during  the  immediate  post- 
natal period.  However,  the  risks  to  the 
child  do  not  end  In  the  first  month  or 
year  of  life,  but  continues  imtll  the  age 
of  4  or  5,  and,  therefore,  it  Is  essential 
that  health  care  for  these  high-risk 
children  not  be  Interrupted  too  early,  and 
that  they  continue  at  least  until  the  age 
of  5. 

Another  factor  that  enters  Is  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  family  care  that  the 
young  child  bo|m  to  a  school-age  mother 
can  expect.  Bdng  so  young  themselves, 
many  of  these  mothers  have  Uttie  ap- 
preciation of  the  general  riequirements 
of  parenthood,  as  w^  as  of  the  specific 
practices  required  to  bring  up  and  care 
tor  a  young  baby.  As  a  oonsequenee. 
many  of  the  children  of  school-age  par- 


ents suffer  from  this  lack  of  knowledge 
by  their  mothers.  Many  of  them  find 
their  way  into  foster  homes,  and  some 
unfortunately,  join  that  group  of  chil- 
dren who  are  neglected  and  even  abused. 
Here  is  certainly  an  area  in  which  appro- 
priate and  timely  counseling  of  the 
mother  could  result  In  significant  im- 
provement of  the  wdf  are  of  the  child  as 
well  as  the  happiness  of  the  family  imit. 
In  addition,  the  heavy  burden  of  a  young 
infant  or  child  in  tiie  house  makes  it 
extremely  dlfiOcult  f  oi-  the  mother  to  con- 
tinue her  education,  to  find  fruitiul  em- 
ployment, and  to  lead  an  otherwise 
normal  existence.  The  day  care  provisions 
of  this  bill  will  go  far  toward  helping 
the  young  mothers  solve  these  very  sig- 
nificant problems. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
will  not  be  sufiBcient  to  attack  only  one 
or  a  few  of  these  problems.  Rather,  a 
solution  of  the  more  general  and  grow- 
ing problem  requires  coordination  of  the 
array  of  health  axiA  social  services  that 
are  all  directed  to  meeting  these  very 
special  needs  of  this  group  of  vulnerable 
young  mothers  who  are  most  in  need  of 
tiie  helping  hand  of  society. 
SOCIAL  coave 

Mr.  President,  we  have  emphasized 
that  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  to  be 
dedicated  to  this  program  is  minimal, 
but  that  they  will  be  amplified  apprecia- 
bly by  the  mechanism  of  entitiement  to 
the  States,  requiring  initiation  and  co- 
ordination of  new  local  efforts  as  well  as 
the  maintenance  of  efforts  already  im- 
derway.  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
the  direct  economic  cost  to  society  of 
early  childbearing  and  chfldmring  by 
school-age  parents  is  substantial.  Not 
only  are  there  immeasurable  costs  in 
the  loss  of  human  potential  and  personal 
suffering,  but  there  are  direct  and  meas- 
urable economic  costs. 

Welfare  dependency.  In  1973,  there 
were  over  226,000  mothers  age  19  years 
or  under  on  the  welfare  rolls  of  the  aid 
to  famihes  with  dependent  children — 
AFDC — program.  Assuming  t^at  all  of 
these  mothers  received  AFDC  grants  for 
6  months  at  the  level  of  the  average 
grant,  we  see  that  nearly  $300  milUon 
per  year  of  graj^t  payments  were  re- 
quired to  supportthese  young  families  in 
the  year  1973  alone.  When  one  adds  to 
this  medicaid  costs,  food  stamps,  and  the 
administrative  costs  to  the  actual  grants, 
the  cost  is  probably  doubled  to  a  figure 
of  between  $500  and  $600  milUon.  In  fur- 
ther data  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  it  is 
shown  that  60  percent  of  teenage  parents 
would  probably  appear  on  the  welfare 
rolls  within  5  years,  and  most  important, 
that  these  young  girls  have  at  that  time 
an  average  of  3.4  children.  At  the  average 
1973  yearly  grant  of  $2,500  per  year,  the 
recurring  aimual  costs  would  be  nearly 
$400  million  per  year  in  grant  payments 
alone,  if  intervention  in  the  form  of 
comprehensive  services  does  not  occur. 
When  such  services  are  provided,  it  Is 
clear  that  this  welfare  cost  can  be  cut  In 
half,  showing  a  very  clear  benefit  to 
both  the  family  unit  as  well  as  to  society. 

Infant  moiiildlty.  The  hifants  of  teen- 
age parents  are  found  to  be  more  than 
twice  as  likely  than  those  of  older  parents 
to  be  of  low  birth  weight,  so  tiiat  for  ex- 
ample while  8  percent  of  children  bom  fif' 
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aU  mothen  are  of  lav  bbih  weltfit,  a  foD 
IM  pwemttf  cklMnB  bom  to  mothen 
taMlar  «h»  acBB  15  and  M.T  paneii*  o(  in- 
f antB  bora  to  wgttien  age  IS  to  It  an 
iiriiioiihUi  wiililil  WWII ■(■Blmiiiii lain 
than  ttalBia  toe  tnenaHBv  i1*  of  lov 
Mrtb  weHtafc  to  sabeeooant  pncoaneleB 
(tf  tbeae  ymowsMB,  ae  that  27  pereenk  of 
tlielr  cUMkb  bem  to  TCpeat 
are  ofknr  bMk  tieltlit  Stnoe  It  Is 
ly  recatntaBd  that  lo«r  Mrtli  veltfit  la 
one  of  the  hiiiMBt  oaoKs  of  Intent  mor- 
taUtty,  ttw  eoit  of  haQ]ttal  care  alone  to 
the  cblMrMx  of  yount  pozfoitB  must  be 
Applytac  the  above  peraent- 
itol97SblrttetoteeDa8emothera.lt 
can  be  eipeeted  that  over  S6.t00  of  these 
baWes  are  of  low  bIrQi  vrtBbta.  n  ODlj  1 
in  10  of  these  low  birth  welsbt  baUes 
bora  to  fewage  mothen  were  to  reqaire 
addlttaml  hospital  oaxe.  then  we  might 
proleefc  aa  addMooal  cost  (tf  aomething 
oa  Oie  ofder  of  fliS  mflUon  per  year. 
When  waA  birtte  are  asMMdated  wlto 
mental  retaidatlon  or  with  other  congen- 
ital aaoBBlles.  as  ttiey  freqnentlT  are.  0ie 
cost  can  be  expeetod  to  be  even  Utfier. 
We  may  eoneenpatlrdy  esttmato  that 
the  tlak  of  aevere  neimrtoglcal  Impalr- 
meot  In  the  dilldren  of  teenage  mothen 
be  totee  that  f oond  to  the  normal 
.  Otven  that  the  Itfe-ttme  eoets 
oi  IneUtolb— 1  caie  of  such  a  elifld  Is 
amauaiMalyly  taa0JH.^It  is  ctear  toat 

this  bill  woold  only  need  to  prevent  180 
tngis  Insranriie  of  tUs  type  In  order  to 
Jmtlty  tte  eipendltnre  on  this  basis 


CUid  abuse  and  neglect  A  study  from 
wmctorted  that  "the  dtfl- 
■Bt  marriages  have 
:  of  iotaiing  the  mmdMr  of  bat- 
lee;  any  measora  to 
M^ras  ssrtous  con- 
sideration.'' It  is  dUBentt  to  measure  the 
cost  tosodetr  of  the  health  needs  and 
social  aervleee  reqahed  by  the  abused  or 
battmed  chid,  or  by  the  many  dilldren 
of  teenage  SMithen  who  find  their  way 
Into  the  care  of  child  welfere  agendee 
and  vim  reenfre  otter  oommunlty  seiv- 
le«  swh  ae  foster  temss  or  adoptloiL  It 
is  dear,  however,  that  tte  eomneilng 
inovlslous  of  thto  bffl 
>  Bl|iiin«  siiMji  to  a  rsdoe- 
eosti.  althovh  tt  Is 
to  measuie  In  dollar 
whitt  tte  savings  might  bs^  It  Is 
sasy.  however,  to  vlsnaUae  tte  savings 
that  this  pragram  may  bring  in  tenns  of 


It  Is  dear.  Mr.  President,  from  stodiee 
In  Mew  Haven,  to  Ptttdiotgh.  to  Wash- 
ingtoei.  DjC.  and  elsewhere,  ttet  pro- 

wfaleh  provide  eaily  and  con- 

ptanatal  care,  nutrition  couned- 
tag  and  aervlees.  social  serrlees  and 
eoonesUng.  and  continuing  education 
have  shown  a  concomitant  rednetlon  to 
infant  mortality  and  moibldlty  as  well 
as  a  reduction  to  sehod  dropouts 
dnrtng  teenage  pregnancy.  Those  pro- 
gtaas  wbkh  have  also  provided  con- 
thuflng  aervlees  beyond  deUvezy  have 

a  sigitiflcant  reduction  in  tte 
of  etdnennent  birtte  while  tte 

I  aneun  of  aeteol  age.  Om  ptoj- 
kftiwlneUonta 


sdMiol-aged  mothm  from  80  percent  be- 
fore tte  tmplimentotlon  of  tte  program 
down  to  IS  pereent  after  Its  Implementa- 
tMn.  Bnch  tauaesstve  reeuUs  must  of 
neeeestty  residt  in  significant  dollar  sar- 
IngB  to  society. 

Ite  difference  betwem  this  Ull  and 
that  introdnoed  by  the  distinguished 
aenator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  is  that 
this  meaeuie  is  mora  extensive  to  tte 
eeope.  Tte  measure  totroduced  by  Mr. 
Bath  takes  tte  form  of  project  grants, 
and  would  be  limited  to  only  a  smaU 
number  of  new  projei^  thnnuAiout  tte 
entire  coontiy.  In  tte  bOl  which  I  am 
now  totroduelng,  tte  scope  is  mndi  more 
extensive,  taking  tte  form  of  formula 
grants  and  entitlements  to  the  Stotes.  en- 
couraging than  to  coordinate  and  mato- 
tato  existing  efforts  on  a  statewide  basis 
and  to  undertake  new  efforte  to  this  Im- 
portant area.  Ite  impact  should  ttau  te 
f  dt  more  widely  throu^iout  tte  country. 
DBBCuvnoir  or  bill 

Mr.  President,  this  bin  is  specifically 
dndgned  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  tte  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Wdfare  to  make  granto  to 
single  Stote  agencies,  to  assist  to  idan- 
nlng.  estoWtohtng.  matotalnlng,  coordi- 
nating, and  evaluattog  programs  for 
comprehenslTe  services  for  school-age 
gills  and  their  children.  It  requires  the 
agencies  to  sobmlt  and  have  approved  by 
tte  Secretary  a  formal  plan  for  their  co- 
ordinated and  comprdienslTe  program. 
It  provides  for  tte  establishment  of  a 
Stote  advisory  cotmcn  on  comprdienshre 
special  sonrlces  for  school-age  women 
and  tfadr  children,  to  include  rqiresent- 
attves  of  State  health,  education,  and  so- 
cial service  agencies,  as  wen  as  appropri- 
ate local  and  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tlons  and  groups  concemed  with  health, 
education,  and  social  services,  and  tte 
consumen  of  sudi  services.  It  encourages 
cooperative  efforte  among  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies,  organl- 
sattons.  and  groups,  and  provides  ttet  the 
Stote  agencies  win  annually  review  their 
programs  and  make  sudi  reports  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  requfre. 

Among  the  services  to  te  provided  un- 
der this  program  is  tte  comprdienslve 
health  care  to  sduxd-age  mothen,  to- 
dndlng  bat  not  limited  to  teste  for  preg- 
nancy, screening,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  an  prenatal  and  postnatal  eon- 
dlttons,  Inclndlng  nutritional  defldendes, 
for  a  period  UP  to  1  year  after  Mrth,  with 
refernJs  where  appropriate  to  other 
agendes  for  other  types  of  treatment 
The  comprdiensive  health  care  to  the 
children  of  school-age  mothen  during 
thdr  preschool  yean  win  include,  but  is 
not  Bmlted  to.  medical  examinations,  the 
diagnosis  and  screening  of  nuteltlonal 
defldendes,  visual  and  hearing  defecto, 
genetic  Mrth  dlscnrden,  and  other  crip- 
pling and  handicapping  conditions.  The 
program  also  includes  the  provision  to 
tte  school-age  mother,  both  prenatal  and 
postnatal  of  health  education,  coznmu- 
nlty  outreach  and  information  services, 
family  planning  services  and  counseling, 
and  tte  encouragement  of  tte  conttou- 
Ing  education  of  tte  mother,  induding 
Toeational  training.  It  provides  for  eoun- 
saUag  for  tte  mother  and  h«r  family  and 
for  tte  father  of  tte  child.  In  addition. 


toe  program  todudee  tte  provision  of  to- 
f  ant  care  to  enable  tte  young  motoer  to 
continue  her  edneation  or  to  beoone 
gmtofttlly  employed,  as  wdl  as  tte  provi- 
sion of  adoption  and  foster  care  services. 
An  Important  part  of  this  measure  is 
ttet  the  entire  range  of  programs  of  so- 
cial, educational,  and  health  oounading 
and  services  must  be  coordinated  to  a 
meaningful  manner,  so  as  to  best  serve 
tte  needs  of  the  ivegnant  addescent  be- 
fore birth  <a  toe  chUd,  and  of  tte  mother 
of  toe  child  after  birth. 

The  bin  also  reqidres  assurances  ttet 
each  and  every  program  wlU  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  collect  apim>priate 
rdmbuisement  for  its  coets  in  providing 
health  services  to  persons  who  are  en- 
titled to  Insurance  beneflto  under  title  18 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  medical  as- 
sistance tmder  a  State  plan  approved  un- 
der title  19  of  such  act  or  to  assistance 
for  medical  expenses  under  any  otoer 
pubUc  assistance  program  or  private 
health  insurance  program  which  might 
te  tanflicable. 

FInaUy.  it  provides  that  any  financial 
assistance  under  this  title,  whetter  by 
grant  or  contract,  shaU  be  voluntaiy  on 
tte  part  of  the  redplent  and  shan  not  be 
a  prerequisite  to  eligibfflty  for  or  receipt 
of  any  other  service  for  which  the  redp- 
lent may  be  eUgible.  In  addition,  the 
names  and  other  identifying  information 
of  persons  receiving  services  imder  these 
programs  shaU  not  be  released  to  toe 
State  or  Federal  Government  except 
where  required  by  law  to  order  to  obtain 
reimbursement  for  services.  In  no  case 
may  tte  application  for  a  grant  be  ap- 
proved by  toe  Secretary  if  reasonable  as- 
surances are  not  in-ovided  ttet  toe  grant 
win  not  result  to  any  decrease  to  toe  level 
of  State,  local  or  non-Federal  funds  for 
such  services,  but  ttet  such  grants  will 
te  used  to  supplonent  and  to  the  extent 
practicable  to  tocrease  the  level  of  such 
f  imdlng  by  local  agencies. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President  tte  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  leglslatlcm  would 
address  a  serious  and  growing  problem- 
one  which  cute  across  social,  economic, 
cultural,  and  geographic  lines— and 
which  resulte  not  only  to  great  human 
misery  on  the  part  of  those  directly  to- 
vdved,  but  places  an  enrnmous  burden 
of  dQ)endency  upon  ccMumunities  across 
toe  country. 

This  program,  at  minimal  additional 
costs  to  toe  Federal  Oovemment,  wlU  re- 
sult to  great  savings,  both  to  terms  of 
dollars  and  societal  problans  to  the  yean 
ahead.  In  a  very  real  sense,  it  will  rep- 
resent a  wise  investment  to  tte  future 
bealto  and  well-being  of  American  soci- 
ety as  a  whole. 

The  bin  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $30  milUon  per  year  for  3  yean. 

Mr.  President  toe  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  toe  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  wiU  hold  hearings  on  this 
bin,  and  Seiuitor  Bath's  legislation  on 
Thursday,  October  23.  1075.  I  hope  toe 
committee  win  act  rapidly  on  toe  legisla- 
tion pending  before  it  totended  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  tte  text  ol  tte  bfll  te  printed 
totteRiooto. 

There  being  no  objection,  toe  blU  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  3638 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  "Tbe  National  Bcbcxd- 
Age  Mother  and  Child  Health  Act  of  1976". 

FINDDIGS    AND    DBCLAaATIOlf    OF    PUHPOSS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  pregnancy  among  aMloIescents  Is  a  seri- 
ous and  growing  problem; 

(2)  such  pregnancies  are  a  leading  cause 
of  school  dropout,  familial  disruption  and 
increasing  dependency  upon  welfare  and 
other  community  resources; 

(3)  the  children  of  adolescent  mothers 
are  often  at  high  risk  during  their  early 
years,  leading  to  Increased  infant  morbidity 
and  mortality; 

(4)  health,  education,  counseling  and 
other  social  services  to  assist  adolescent 
mothers  who  choose  to  bear  their  children 
are  often  inadequate,  disorganized  and  frag- 
mented. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to —  , 

(1)  strengthen  family  life  by  encouraging 
the  provision  and  coordination  of  compre- 
hensive health,  education,  psychological  and 
other  social  services  to  adolescent  peoenta 
and  their  children  (such  as  Job  and  voca- 
tional training  and  placement  and  care  for 
the  Infants  and  children  of  adolescent  par- 
ents) thereby  providing  a  meaningful  alter- 
native to  abortion; 

(2)  encourage  coordination  and  Improve- 
ment of  existing  services,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vision of  new  services  where  necessary; 

(3)  reduce  the  growing  number  of  ado- 
lescent pregnancies  by  encouraging  family 
planning  and  reduce  the  growing  number  of 
school  dropouts  by  encouraging  adolescent 
parents  to  complete  their  education; 

(4)  improve  the  health  and  parenting  ca- 
pabilities of  adolescent  parents,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  families  and  to 
reduce  illness  and  abvise  of  chUdren  now 
associated   with   adolescent   parenthood. 

Sec.  3.  Title  in  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  201)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  319  the  following  new  part: 

"PABT  C — COSCPRKRXKSITK  SKRVICIS  FOB 
SCROOL-AGK     GIBLS,     THTDI     iNTAIfTS     akh 

Children 

"rORMtn.A  CBAKTS  TO  STATES  FOS  COMPBEHEK- 
SIVE  SEBVICES  FOS  SCHOOL-AQE  COtLS,  THEII 
INFANTS  AND  CTTTI.nHEN 

"Sec.  330.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  mak«  grants,  from  allot- 
ments made  under  subsection  (b),  to  meet 
part  of  the  costs  to  designating  State  agen- 
cies to  assist  in  planning,  establishing,  main- 
taining, coordinating,  and  evaluating  pro- 
grams for  comprehensive  services  for  school- 
age  girls,  their  Infants  and  children  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  320A.  No  grant  may 
be  made  to  a  designated  State  agency  under 
this  section  unless  such  agency  has  submit- 
ted, and  had  approved  by  the  Secretary,  a 
State  plan  for  a  coordinated  and  compre- 
hensive program  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 320A. 

"(b)  The  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  section  shall  be  allotted 
to  the  States  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  population,  financial  need,  and  num- 
ber of  live  births  to  school-age  girls  per  pop- 
ulation in  the  calendar:  year  1973  of  the  re- 
q>ective  States. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  tbe 
term  'State'  includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  tbe  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"STATE  PLANS  POB  OOXPaSKENSIVE  BEkVICES  POE 
8CHOOL-AOB  aOOM,  TKBDt  XNTAMTS  AND  CHU.- 


"8ae.  saOA.  In  order  to  be  approyed  for 
purposes  of  this  subsaction.  a  State  plan  for 
ComprehenalT*  SerrloM  for  ■choOI-sgt  girls, 
their  Infants  and  children  must — 


"(a)  designate,  or  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of,  a  designated  State  agency  as  tbe 
sole  agency  for  administering  or  supervising 
the  administration  of  the  State's  program 
under  tbe  plan; 

"(b)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
designated  State  agency  will  have  authority 
to  carry  out  such  plan  In  conformity  with 
this  part; 

"(c)(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Advisory  CouncU  on  comprehensive 
special  services  for  school -age  girls,  their  In- 
fants and  chUdren,  which  shaU  include  rep- 
resentatives of  State  health,  education  and 
social  service  agencies  and  other  appropriate 
local  agencies  and  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations and  groups.  The  CouncU  shall  advise 
the  designated  State  agency  in  carrying  out 
Its  functions  under  the  plan,  to  assure  the 
coordination  of  services  provided  by  the 
health,  education,  social  service  and  volun- 
tary agencies,  and  to  approve  the  State  plan 
prior  to  Its  submission  to  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  In  selecting  membership  for  the  cate- 
gories of  representation  in  this  paragraph, 
emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  choosing  indi- 
viduals from  day  care  and  child  care  services, 
nursing,  law,  ethics,  social  services,  individ- 
uals with  expertise  in  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional development  of  Infants  and  chUdren, 
and  parents  who  have  wcHlced  in  appropriate 
qfganlzations  in  the  community. 

"(d)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  fxinds  under  the  plan, 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  are 
designed  to  assure  effective  continuing  State 
planning,  evaluation,  and  delivery  of  services 
(both  public  and  private)  for  school-age  girls, 
their  Infants  and  chUdren. 

"(e)  provide  for  cooperative  efforts  among 
governmental  or  nongovernmental  agencies, 
organizations  and  groups  concemed  with 
special  services  for  school-age  glila.  their  In- 
fants and  children,  and  for  cooperative  efforts 
between  such  agencies,  organizations,  and 
groups  in  the  fields  of  health,  education  and 
welfare; 

"(f)  provide  such  metliods  of  administra- 
tion (Including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  malntwnanne  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  th» 
Secretary  shaU  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  ofllce.  and 
compensation  of  any  individual  emidoyed  In 
accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  neoesaary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan; 

"(g)  provide  that  the  deatgnated  State 
agency  wlU  make  suc^  rep<Ht8.  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information  aa  the  Sec- 
retary may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  re- 
quire, and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  assure  tbe  ccMrectneas  aiiid  verl- 
floatlon  of  aueh  reports; 

"(h)  provide  that  tbe  designated  State 
agency  will  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less 
often  than  annually,  review  Its  State  plan 
approved  under  this  subsection  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  appropriate  modifications 
thereof; 

"(1)  define  the  extent  of  the  problem,  the 
services  currently  being  provided,  the  defi- 
ciencies In  the  provision  of  aervloea.  and 
steps  planned  to  organise,  coordinate,  and 
provide  oomprehAnalve  Statewide  services  di- 
rectly and  through  agreement  with  other 
agencies; 

"(J)(l)  set  forth  pollctes  and  procedures 
to  assure  that  the  names  and  any  other 
Identifying  Information  of  persons  reeelvtng 
serrloea  under  these  programs  shaU  not  be 
submitted  to  or  ooUaeted  by  the  FBdwal  Oov- 
emment. Stata  governmant  mmI  by  any  Indi- 
vidual or  organlntlon  other  than  (A)  the 
program  actually  delivering  the  services;  and 
(B)  thlrd-fMtrty  payors  and  In  such  cases  not 
without  the  ptior  Infonnad  conaent  of  the 
Individual  or  the  IndtvMtMa's  lagal  guardlaa: 
"(3)  set  forth  pollolas  and  proeadurea  to 
assure  that  the  names  and  any  other  Iden- 
tifying Information  of  pers^ins  receiving  serv- 


ices under  these  programs,  which  are  dis- 
closed to  third-party  payors,  are  kept  strictly 
confidential  and  are  not  further  disclosed: 

"(k)  Include  and  provide  for  the  origina- 
tion, continuation,  extension,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  following  services,  but  not  Um- 
Ited  to,  directly  or  through  cooperative 
agreements — 

"(1)  comprehensive  health  care  to  school- 
age  girls  associated  with  the  continuation  of 
pregnancy,  including  but  not  limited  to — 

"(A)   tests  for  pregnancy 

"(B)  screening  and  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  aU  prenatal  and  postnatal  condi- 
tions, including  nutritional  deficiencies,  for 
a  period  of  one  year  after  birth,  and 

"(C)  referrals  when  appropriate  to  other 
agencies  for  treatments  not  covered  under 
this  section; 

"(2)  comprehensive  health  care  to  infants 
and  children  of  school-age  girls  during  in- 
fancy and  pre-school  years,  including  but  not 
limited  to — 

"(A)  comi»ehenslve  health  care,  including 
but  not  limited  to,  neonatal  intensive  care; 

"(B)  madlcal  examinations, 

"(C)    diagnosis  and  screening  of — 

"(1)  nutritional  deficiencies, 

"(U)   visual  and  hearing  defects, 

"(ill)  mental  retardation  and  learning  dis- 
orders, 

"(Iv)  crippling  and  handicapping  condi- 
tions, and 

"(V)  catastrophic  illness; 

"(D)  referrals  when  appropriate  to  other 
agencies  for  services  not  covered  under  this 
section; 

"(3)  health  education; 

"(4)  community  outreach  and  Informatiou 
services; 

"(8)  famUy  planning  services  and  counsel- 
ing; 

"(8)  continuing  education  of  mothers  (in- 
cluding vocational  training  and  assistance  In 
locating  employment); 

"(7)  counseling  for  the  mother  and  father 
of  the  child  and  the  appropriate  famUlcs: 

"(8)  Infant  and  chUd  day  care; 

"(9)   adoption  and  foster  care  services: 

"(10)  a  coordinated  program  of  social  serv- 
ices, including  educational,  vocational,  legal, 
ethical,  social,  counseling,  and  referral  serv- 
ices (including  adoption  counseUng)  de- 
signed for  school-age  girls  until  the  agency 
finds  that  the  services  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary: and 

"(11)  i4>proprlato  services  for  Infant  and 
ChUd  abiise  and  neglect. 

"(1)  provide  assurances  that  each  and 
every  program  has  made  or  wiu  make  and 
will  continue  to  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  coUect  api»opriate  reimbursenoent  for  Its 
costs  In  providing  health  services  to  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  Insurance  benefits  under 
UUe  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to 
medical  assistance  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  tlUe  XIZ  of  such  Act.  or  to 
assistance  for  medical  expenses  under  any 
other  public  assistance  program  or  private 
health  Insurance  program; 

"(m)  total  evaluation  of  Individual 
needs — medical,  nutritional,  social,  educa- 
tional and  psychological  with  management 
protocol. 

'CUMPUKltTXAUrT 

"Sk;.  saOB.  Tbe  names  and  oUmt  Identify- 
ing infarmattoB  of  peraooa  raoatvlx«  servloss 
undar  theaa  pvograma  ahaU  not  ba  submitted 
to  or  coUectad  by  the  Federal  Oovammeot, 
Stat*  government,  and  by  any  individual  or 
organlxatlon  other  than  (l)  the  program  ac- 
tually deUvertng  the  semces.  and  (t)  third- 
party  payofs.  and  In  such  case  not  without 
the  prior  Inftarmad  consent  of  the  mdividual 
or  tbe  tndlvldual'a  legal  guardian. 
'^roLUMTABT  PAancvanoK 


"Sac.  StoO.  Tte  ewMptanoa  by  aajr  in- 
dividual of  family  |'«»~««-|t  wmrtham  ar 
family  planning  or  population  i^owtb  in- 
formation (tnoludlag  adtMatton  matartala) 
provided  through  financial  SMlBtanca  undar 
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13UB  tttle  (whetber  by  grant  or  contract) 
■ban  b«  Toluntwy  and  aball  not  be  a  pre- 
raqulalte  to  aUciblll^  for  or  rMo^t  of  any 
otber  MTTlco  or  alatanw  from,  or  to  par- 
tldpatloa  In.  any  otbar  program  of  tbe 
enuty  or  Individual  tbat  provided  such  serv- 
ice or  Information. 

"MAnrmrAiccK  of  xfroar 
"Sac.  saOD.  AntUcaUons  for  granta  under 
tbla  part  may  be  ^>proved  by  tbe  Secretary 
only  If  tbe  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  wasonsNe  assxirances  tbat  the 
grants  will  not  result  In  any  decrease  In  the 
level  at  State.  local,  and  otber  non-Federal 
funds  for  aarvloea  for  scbooi-aged  girls,  their 
Inftuts  and  ebUdren.  and  training  of  per- 
aona  to  provide  sucb  services  which  would 
(except  for  such  grant)  be  available  to  tbe 
appUcant.  bat  tbat  sucb  grants  wlU  be  used 
to  supplement  and.  to  tbe  extent  practicable, 
to  Increase  tbe  level  of  such  funds. 

"AOTROalZATION 

"Sec.  aaOB.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of 
sections  Sao  and  330A  of  tbe  Act  $30,000,000 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and 
for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

"COOeODtATION;    XZPOBTS 

"SBC.  saOP.  Tbflre  Is  hereby  establLsbed 
within  the  Maternal  and  ChUd  Health  Serr- 
loe.  hereinafter  refwred  to  as  "Service",  of 
tbe  DepartoMut  of  HBaltb,"Educatlon  and 
WUfate  an  Identifiable  unit  to  administer, 
evaluate  and  coordinate  tbe  program  estab- 
llsbed  by  thla  part.  Tbe  Service  shaU  submit 
an  annual  report  to  tbe  Secretary  which 
shall  inclwde.  but  not  be  limited  to,  stiggest- 
ed  modifications  to  Increase  and  Improve 
tbe  program.  Tbe  Service  shaU  submit  to 
each  designated  State  agency  on  at  least  an 
annual  basis  reports  <m  tbe  status  of  all 
programs  receiving  Federal  funds  under  sec- 
Uon  sao  of  this  Act. 

"OKnmnoNs 

"Sac.  aaOO.  For  purposes  of  sections  320 
and  SaOA  tbe  term— 

"(a)  IdKWl-age  girls'  means  any  preg- 
nant female  of  primary  and  secondary  school 
age  wtttaout  regard  to  marital  status;  and 

"(b)  'dealgnated  State  agency*  means  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  entity  which  Is 
designated  by  tbe  Oovemor  of  State  to  carry 
out  the  purpoasa  of  sections  saOA.  830B, 
aaoc.  bad  8900  of  tlUa  Act.". 

"9mc.  4.  Parte  C.  D.  B.  F.  O.  H.  I,  J.  and 
K  of  PnbUe  Health  Service  Act,  as  In  effect 
tbe  day  bettee  tbe  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  are  redesignated  as  parte  D,  E.  F, 
O,  H.  Z,  J.  K.  and  Ii.  reqMctlvely. 
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Br  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

B.  aS39.  A  biU  to  Amend  ttie  Internal 
Remae  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
sraduated  credit,  in  lieu  of  a  deduction, 
for  taitereit  paid  on  a  mortgage  on  a  tax- 
pasrer's  principal  residence.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  <hx  Finance. 

Mr,  HA1HAWAT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bin  to  provide  the 
taxpayer  with  a  partial  credit  instead  of 
a  deductloa  for  the  mortgage  interest  on 
his  principal  residence.  This  credit  would 
be  a  2S-percent  credit — ^29  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  interest  amount  would  be 
credited  toward  his  inc<nne  tax  liability— 
that  would  phase  out  gradually  for  tax- 
payers whose  adjusted  gross  income  was 
between  $30,000  and  $55,000.  Taxpayers 
with  adjtMted  gross  income  above  $55,000 
would  not  receive  any  credit. 

The  porpose  of  this  bUlis  to  malce  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  more  equitable 
in  the  area  of  home  ownerstilp.  At  pres- 
ent, it  Is  the  Ixigh-lncome  taxpayer  who 
derives  tlie  largest  benefit  from  the  de- 


duction for  Interest,  because  any  deduc- 
tion toe  the  same  amount  Is  worth  more 
to  the  high-Income  tuspayer  than  it  is 
to  the  low-Income  taxpayer.  This  is  be- 
cause he  Is  In  a  higher  tax  bracket,  and 
when  his  income  Is  reduced  lie  saves 
more  In  taxes  than  the  low-Income  tax- 
payer. 

For  example,  for  the  taxpayer  In  the 
60-percent  Iwacket,  a  $1,000  deduction  is 
worth  $500,  because  it  saves  him  $500  in 
the  taxes  he  would  have  otherwise  had 
to  pay  on  that  $1,000  worth  of  Income. 
For    the    taxpayer    In    the    25 -percent 
bracket,  however,  the  same  $1,000  deduc- 
tion is  worth  only  $250,  because  for  him 
that  $1,000  worth  of  Income  he  would 
have  had,  absent  the  deduction,  would 
have  cost  him  $250  in  taxes.  In  other 
words,  the  same  $1,000  deduction  is  worth 
twice  as  much  to  this  high-income  tax- 
payer as  it  is  to  this  low-income  tax- 
payer. "ITiat  is  backwards.  The  taxpayer 
who    should    receive    more    assistance 
through  our  tax  code  Is  the  low-Income 
taxpayer,  not  the  high-Income  one.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  area  of  home 
ownership.  It  is  the  low-income  taxpayer 
who  needs  our  assistance.  The  high-In- 
come taxpayer  is  likely  to  be  able  to  af- 
ford his  own  home  without  tax  assist- 
ance. 

What  my  bill  would  be  is  provide  the 
same    tax    benefit — a    25    percent    tax 
credit — to  everyone   below   the   $30,000 
adjusted  gross  Income  level.  The  size  of 
this  percentage  would  decrease  by  one- 
half  point  for  each  $500  by  which  the 
adjusted  gross  Income  exceeds  $30,000. 
For  example,  a  taxpayer  with  an  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  $40,000  would  be 
eligible  for  a  15  percent  credit;  a  tax- 
payer with  $49,000  adjusted  gross  in- 
come a  6  percent  credit.  Taxpayers  with 
an  adjusted  gross  income  above  $55,000 
would  not  receive  a  credit.  I  do  not  feel 
taxpayers  in  that  Income  range  need  any 
tax  incentives  to  buy  their  own  homes. 
For  the  housing  Industry,  the  effect  of 
my  proposal  would  be  to  direct  capital 
saved  from  taxes  toward  low-  to  middle- 
incmne  housing  instead  of  high-income 
housing.  Tills  is  accomplished,  as  the 
accompanying  table  shows,  by  shifting 
the  tax  benefit  for  paying  mortgage  in- 
terest from  taxpayers  in  the  over  $30,000 
range   primarily   to   taxpayers   in   the 
$10,000  to  $20,000  range.  Taxpayers  in 
this  range  receive  over  80  percent  of  the 
benefit  from  this  bill.  The  net  amount 
of  Federal  tax  assistance  to  the  housing 
-industry  would  not  be  decreased.  Indeed 
it  would  be  increased  somewhat.  But  the 
shift  in  who  receives   that  assistance 
would  tend  to  produce  a  shift  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  housing  Industry,  toward 
building  homes  for  lower  and  middle 
income  people.  Furthermore,  the  tax  in- 
centive provided  would  be  much  more 
effective  for  the  housing  Industry,  be- 
cause It  would  give  many  lower  Income 
people  the  boost  they  needed  to  afford 
their  own  homes,  whereas  it  is  unlikely 
that  many  high-income  taxpayers  would 
be  forced  to  give  up  their  home-buying 
plans.  In  other  words,  in  addition  to  in- 
creasing the  net  tax  Incentive  available 
for  the  Investment  in  housing.  It  would 
make  that  incentive  far  more  effective 
in  encouraging  home  buying. 
Pbr  these  two  reasons,  tax  equity  and 


encouraging  homeownership,  i  believe 
this  proposal  would  benefit  our  society 
and  our  economy  and  should  be  adopted 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  the  accompanying  table 
be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  time 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2539 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1854 
(relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is  amended  by 
renumbering  section  46  as  46.  and  Inserting 
after  section  44  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  46.  Intxrxst  on  Principal  Rbsidekce. 
"(a)  QcMEKAL  Rule. — in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  of  the  Interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued during  the  taxable  year  by  the  tax- 
payer on  Indebtedness  seciu-ed  by  a  mortgage 
on  real  property  owned  and  used  by  him  as 
his  principal  residence  or  on  any  other  in- 
debtedness Incurred  by  him  to  acquire  or  im- 
prove real  property  tised  by  him  as  bis  prin- 
cipal residence. 

"(b)  Applicable  Peecentace. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  the  applicable  per- 
centage shaU  be  25  percent  less  0.06  percent 
of  every  $600  by  which  the  taaqjayer's  ad- 
justed gross  income  exceeds  $30,000. 

"(c)  Application  Vl^rrH  Othex  Credit.— 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amoimt  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits 
allowed  by  the  preceding  sections  of  this  sub- 
part (other  than  by  sections  31  and  39), 
"(d)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)     PaOPEBTT    USED    IN    PART    AS    PRINCIPAL 

RESIDENCE. — In  the  case  of  property  only  a 
portion  of  which  Is  used  by  the  taxpayer  as 
his  principal  residence,  there  shall  be  taken 
Into  account,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) . 
so  much  of  the  Interest  paid  or  accrued  by 
him  with  respect  to  such  property  as  Is  de- 
termined, under  regtUatlons  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  be  attributable 
to  the  portion  of  such  property  used  by  him 
as  his  principal  residence. 
•  "(2)  Joint  ownekship. — ^In  the  case  of 
property  owned  and  used  by  two  or  more  in- 
dividuals (other  than  a  husband  and  wife) 
as  their  principal  residence,  the  applicable 
percentage  applied  under  subsection  (b) 
ShaU,  imder  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  be  applied  sepa- 
rately to  such  individuals. 

"(3)  CooPEXATivx  HOUSING. — ^Por  purposes 
of  this  section,  an  Individual  who  Is  a  ten- 
ant-stockholder m  a  cooperative  bousing 
corporation  (as  defined  In  section  21fl(b))  — 
"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owning  the  bouse 
or  apartment  which  he  Is  entitled  to  occupy 
by  reason  of  his  ownership  of  stock  In  such 
corporation,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  or  ac- 
crued Interest  with  respect  to  such  house  or 
apartment  during  the  taxable  year  equal  to 
the  deduction  which  would  be  allowable  to 
him  under  section  216(a)  but  for  the  last 
sentence  of  such  section. 

"(4)  Chance  or  principal  residence. — If 
during  a  taxable  year  a  taxpayer  changes  his 
principal  residence,  this  section  shall  apply, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  to  that  portion  of  the 
interest  paid  or  accrued  by  him  with  re^ject 
to  each  such  principal  residence  as  Is  prop- 
erly allocable  to  tbe  period  during  which  it 
is  used  by  him  as  his  principal  residence. 

"(e)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  sucb  regiUations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  piuposes 
of  this  section.". 
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(b)    Tbe  table  of  sections  for  such  sub-         "(e)     Indebtedness    on    Principal    Resi-  corporatloni.)    is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 

part  A  is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe  last     bkncc. — Ho  deduction  shaU  be  aUowed  under  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  aentenoe:  "No 

Item    and    Inserting    In    Ueu    tbereof    tbe     sutaeectlon  (a)  for  interest  paid  or  accrued  on  deduction  except  for  real  propeity  taxes  shaU 

foUowing:                                                                  Indebtednes  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  real  ^   allowed   under  tbe   preceding   sentence 

-sec.  46.  Interest  on  principal  residence.          P^*^^  ?T**  ^**  "****  **'  "**  *»^y*' "  with    respect   to   any  house   or   i^jartment 

"Sec.  48.  Overpaymento  of  tax.".                          ^h^^^^'^n'.tf^^"'^."^™  J^^'J'n^!^^  which  is  used  by  the  tenant-stockholder  as 

Sec.  2.   (a)    Section   168  of  the  Internal     debtedness    ncurred  by  blm  to  acquire  or  h. .  _rtnciral  reiddence  " 

Revenue  OKle  of  1964  (relating  to  Intereet)      ^^'^^.'T^J'^^y  used  by  him  as  hi.  •^^^^^^P^,"^^.,^   made   by  this 

IS  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (e       principal  reeldence.  .  TTk...  -„^i=  t^yT^^^ tTtZ^^IJ^ 

Z  (f),  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (d)          (b)  Section  216(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  Act  sbaU  apply  with  r«^  to  twable  v^rt 

the  following  new  subsection:                                to  tenant-stockholders  of  cooperative  houring  beginning  alter  December  31,  1974. 

ESTIMATED  AGGREGATE  DECREASE  AND  INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY  RESULTING  FROM  GRANTING  A  NONREFUNDABLE  MANDATORY 

CREDIT  FOR  HOME  MORTGAGE  INTEREST  > 
P5  perctirt  credit  with  peremtaEe  pha?«d  eot  brtwten  130,000  »nd  JSS.COO;  by  »di«ted  ross  inonie  Class,  197i  incoir*  Itvelsl 

Returns  with  If  x  decrees*  totwm  with  tw  iscwess 

■               ritoi              Nwabw  Dtawst              Itos**             Immm                ChjM* 

number  with                  made  mVtx                      e«                 iMM                k.TjS! 

Uxdecreese           nonUnW.  lUbility          ,..^_[!*>2S            /J2£*(              /i£2?^ 

Adjusted  gross  incoms  diss  (thousandi)         (thwmnds)  (millioiis)         (thowwds)  (nnwons) cm—si 

0to$5.000 ,  12S  25  JK "jg 

Ml?«86:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::~  :|  |  | jg — f         J 

5a000topQ.O0O , „ «                      g)  m                  ^OT                     312                    +IS 

)S0,000  te  $10b.000 C)                      (0  «                     «/                     3iz                    -MU 

$100,000  end  over !f Zll 

Totel 12.231                     m  1.M7                     4.215                     170                    -277 


■    >  The  estimate  covers  only  the  effect  on  itemized  returns  and  covers  home  mortgage  Interest  on 
2d  homes  m  well  ts  principal  residences, 
a  Less  than  500  returns  or  {500,000. 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totaU  becatiM  •(  roHsdiog. 

Soarce :  Stall  of  the  Joint  Committee  en  Internal  RevewM  Taxation,  Stft  24, 1*75. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 
S.  2540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  reduce  the  length  of  terms 
of  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to  provide 
for  annual  appropriations  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

THE   FEOERAI,   BE8ERVE    STBTXU   MOOXaNIZA- 
TION    ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  to  reform  our 
Federal  Reserve  System.  I  do  so  because 
that  system,  which  establishes  and  pro- 
vides the  mode  of  operating  for  our  cen- 
tral bank,  Is  out-dated.  The  basic  prob- 
lem, to  put  It  In  very  simple  terms.  Is  that 
our  central  bank  Is  not  coordinated  with 
the  economic  policies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  It  operates  as  an  Independent 
body  with  all  the  mystery  and  majesty 
that  the  high  priests  of  ancient  Egjrpt 
exercised.  My  bill  would  bring  It  Into  the 
fold  of  Government  and  make  It  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  our  society,  rather 
than  to  the  commercial  banks  or  to  the 
particular  philosophies  of  Its  leaders. 
oaiciNAL  puaposx  or  fed 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
established  in  1913,  its  main  objective 
was  to  provide  a  flexible  currency  so  as 
to  avoid  the  panic  that  had  plagued  this 
coimtry  from  its  beginning.  Time  and 
time  again,  this  nation  experienced  dev- 
astating recessions  because  when  money 
became  tight,  It  reverberated  through 
the  hanking  system,  feeding  on  Itself. 

Banks  would  compete  with  each  other 
for  a  shrinking  supply  of  funds  and 
thereby  accentuate  their  difficulties.  This 
is  a  matter  of  history. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  In- 
tended by  its  founders  to  ease  these  li- 
quidity problems  by  exi)andliig  reserves 
when  necessary,  and  this  activity,  oper- 
ating primarily  through  the  discounting 
of  commercial  oaper.  was  conceived  to 


be  a  largely  automatic  process  of  con- 
tinuous adjustment. 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  Act  set  up  12 
aeml-autonomous  regional  banks  having 
the  power  to  buy  and  sell  U.S.  Govern- 
ment securities,  as  well  as  to  set  discount 
rates  for  commercial  bank  borrowing. 

OPEN    aCABXKT    rUNCTION    DEVELOPS 

The  dlscoimt  f  imctlon  was  regarded  as 
a  major  Instrument  of  credit  controL 
The  purchase  and  selling  of  Government 
securities,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  in  the 
beginning,  a  spasmodic  operation ;  It  was 
entered  Into  primarily  to  provide  the  re- 
gional banks  with  earning  assets.  But  it 
soon  became  obvious  that  this  process  of 
purchasing  bonds,  through  increasing  the 
reserves  of  private  banks,  had  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  the  lending  powers  of  those 
banks  and  automatically  led  to  increases 
In  the  money  supply.  I  hasten  to  potet 
out  that  this  was  not  a  bad  thing.  Most 
of  the  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Nation. 

My  point  is  that  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  this  open  mai^et  function, 
which  Is  the  essence  of  modem  central 
banking,  started  a  prolonged  struggle  for 
the  control  of  this  power.  The  struggle 
was  between  the  dominant  private  bank- 
ing Interests  and  the  advocates  of  public 
control  of  financial  power.  This  was  the 
issue  that  pervaded  the  debate  on  the 
1935  amendments  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act. 

BoosKVEi;T*a  paopoaai. 

When  President  Roosevelt  submitted 
these  1935  reforms  to  the  Congress,  he 
was  attempting  to  bring  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  under  public  control.  His 
proposal  would  have  vested  responsibility 
for  these  open  market  fxmctlons  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  would 
have  included  the  Secretary  of  the 
Iteasury,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  six  other  appointive  members. 
Marrlner  Bccles,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  at  that  time,  stated  th*t: 


Open  market  operatlona  are  the  moat  im- 
portant single  Instrument  of  control  over  tbe 
volume  and  cost  of  credit  In  this  country  .  .  . 
authority  over  these  operations  which  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  wbQle.  must  be 
vested  in  a  body  representing  tbe  natlonaa 
interest. 

coiipaoiusE  soLxrnoN 

Unfortunately,  the  final  legislation 
embodied  a  compromise  wherein  the 
open  market  function  was  exercised  by 
a  separate  open  market  committee  made 
up  of  the  seven  governors  of  the  PWeral 
Reserve  System  and  five  reserve  bank 
presidents,  four  of  whom  serve  on  a 
rotating  basis.  Tbe  President  of  the  New 
York  bank  is  a  permanent  member. 

This  committee  Is  one  of  the  mx)6t  im- 
portant elonents  in  the  system  because 
it  controls  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment securities.  This,  in  turn,  con- 
trols the  level  of  commercial  bank  re- 
serves which  are  the  prime  element  in 
the  determinatl<Hi  of  the  money  supi^ 
and  the  iveralllng  rates  of  interest.  Al- 
though only  five  of  the  regional  bank 
Presidents  are  committee  members,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  all  12  bank  Presidents 
regularly  attend  open  maricet  meetings. 

Each  of  the  12  regional  banks  is  run 
by  a  board  of  directors  imder  the  g«a- 
eral  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors in  Washington.  Of  the  nine  direc- 
tors of  each  regional  bank,  six  are  ap- 
pointed by  member  banks  and  three  by 
the  Board  of  Governors,  thus  giving  a 
preponderance  of  control  to  the  repre> 
sentatlves  of  the  banking  communi^. 

Tbe  Board  of  Oovemors,  intended  to 
be  an  Instrument  of  public  control  of  the 
system,  consists  of  seven  members  ap- 
pc^ted  by  the  President  to  14-year 
terms.  The  Chairman  is  anwinted  by  the 
President  from  the  existing  membership. 
Although  this  would  atipeax  to  give  the 
President  considerable  power  over  the 
System,  there  are  two  obstructlnc  fac- 
tors. Ptrstt  the  Presldeni  can  normally 
expect  to  wait  8  years  b^ore  a  majority 
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of  th*  Boud  la  made  up  of  his  ap- 
pointees. Second,  there  is  no  prorision  to 
make  tbe  torn  of  the  chaiiman  coter- 
minous with  that  of  the  Pieaident  Thus, 
in  spite  of  his  power,  no  President  can 
assure  himself  of  a  Board  working  in 
harmony  with  his  efforts  to  implement 
the  mandate  of  the  Enmloyment  Act  of 
194«. 
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Additionally  and  in  spite  of  the  im- 
pact of  monetary  controls  on  the  pre- 
vaiUns  economic  climate,  nowhere  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  or  its  amendments 
is  there  any  mandate  to  exercise  mone- 
tary policy  for  the  gmeral  welfare.  The 
Iwatings  and  debates  Indicate  that  such 
appUcatiane  of  the  monetary  powers 
were  not  within  the  contemplation  of 
Carter  Olass.  Woodrow  Wilson,  or  any 
of  the  other  leading  figures  In  the  for- 
mulation of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
In  the  coune  of  the  1985  amending  leg- 
Matkm.  Congress  expressly  rejected  the 
notion  of  granting  to  the  Board  more 
extensive  and  more  precise  powers  for 
promoting  economic  weU-being.  The 
o«1«to*l  House  bill  charged  the  board  of 
Oovemow  with  exercising  its  powers  to 
pnxnote  eonditions  conducive  to  busi- 
ness stability  and  to  use  its  influence 
to  mitigate  fluctuations  in  production, 
trade,  prices,  and  employment,  so  far 
as  poeaflde  within  the  scope  of  monetary 
•ctioai  and  credit  administration.  lUs 
Pcoposed  grant  of  auth<»ity  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate  and  forgotten. 

The  only  general  economic  mandate 
in  the  act  is  the  provision  that  the 
Board's  activities  be  conducted  to  ac- 
commodate commerce  and  business,  plus 
a  caveat  to  avoid  excessive  use  of  credit 
in  eetabHshlng  reserve  requirements  for 
member  banks.  Neither  of  these  pro- 
visions can  be  Interpreted  to  sujawrt  a 
conduston  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Is 
required  to  pursue  the  goals  of  price  sta- 
bility, high  employment,  maxhmun  pro- 
duction— ^tfae  goals  of  the  Full  EAiploy- 
ment  Act  of  1946.  ^^ 

THX  BatPLOTMIKT  ACT 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  marked 
a  major  break-through  in  the  devdop- 
mait  of  public  economic  idaonlng.  It 
permitted  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
"co(Hdlnate  and  utilize  all  its  plans, 
functions,  and  resources  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  and  twin^jniny  •  •  •  qqq_ 
dlttons  under  which  there  will  be  affotd- 
ed  useful  emirioyment  (^portonltlcs.  In- 
cluding sdf-emirioyment.  of  those  able, 
willing,  and  seeking  to  work  and  to  pro- 
mote maxlrnimi  anployment  productk>n 
and  piurchaolng  power." 

Reading  this  language  today,  it  seems 
axiomatie  tiiat  th*  mandate  calls  for  the 
barmonloos  Integration  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  the  two  major  instru- 
ments available  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  for  Infloencing  the  economic  dl- 
mate.  Yet  neither  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  nor  monetary  policy  are  men- 
tioned in  the  act  Nor  is  prtce  stability, 
which  ttM  Fsderal  Reserve  Board  claims 
as  one  of  Its  major  p<rflcy  objectives. 

These  omissions.  IncomprAensible 
as  tiiey  may  seem  in  1975.  can  <mly  be 
understood  agafaist  the  bMskdrop  of 
1944-4f  opiniaiL  Ttut  debates  on  the 


Employment  Act  abound  with  fears  that 
reconversion  to  a  peacetime  economy 
would  be  accompanied  by  mass  unem- 
Idoyment.  The  war  had  vividly  brought 
hmne  the  validity  of  the  new  Keyneslan 
economics.  Massive  war  expenditures  did 
not  supplant  civilian  consumption  as  had 
been  feared,  but  supplemented  it,  so  that 
there  was  relatively  mild  curtailment  of 
civilian  production.  Tlie  magic  of  this 
acoranplishmoit  lay  in  the  greater  utili- 
sation of  CM>aclty  and  the  greater  in- 
vestment and  growth  induced  by  govern- 
ment expenditures.  For  the  first  time  in 
over  a  decade,  the  economy  began  oper- 
ating at  full  potential  and  its  resiliency 
surpassed  the  brightest  hopes  ot  econ- 
omists. It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  spcmsors  of  the  Employment  Act 
thought  primarily  in  terms  of  aggregate 
expenditures  as  the  key  to  acliieving  high 
levels  of  economic  performance. 

MONETAET  POLICY  IS  MOBE  IMPORTAKT  NOW 

Because  it  focused  on  this  approfich, 
the  Congress  did  not  give  much  weight  to 
monetary  policy.  Tills  is  imderstandable 
in  the  light  of  history  because  the  experi- 
ence of  the  1930s  had  created  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  monetary  policy  was 
a  weak  tool  for  resisting  depressions. 

The  popular  view  was  that  interest  rate 
reductions  were  relatively  ineffectual  in 
a  serious  depression  primarily  because 
business  and  individuals  did  not  appear 
willing  to  borrow  when  profits  expecta- 
tions are  poor,  even  at  very  low  interest 
rates.  But,  and  I  emphasize  this,  there 
has  been  a  major  shift  more  recently. 
The  post-war  history  lias  taught  us  that 
monetary  policy  plays  a  very  important 
rrfe  in  the  arsenal  of  economic  policies. 

THB  BE8X7I.TS  OF  UNILATERAL  HESEKVE  BOARD 
ACTIONS 

When  Congress  repealed  price  control 
la  1946,  and  the  inflationary  potential  of 
accumulated  purchasing  power  tiegan  to 
push  prices  up.  the  Federal  Reserve  au- 
tlUMlties  started  to  pressure  the  admin- 
istration to  allow  them  to  tighten  money. 
The  pressures  became  more  acute  when 
the  Korean  war  intensified  upward  price 
tendencies.  But  the  administration  was 
uawilllng  to  incur  the  risk  of  higher  in- 
terest rates  and  depressed  bond  prices  in 
the  face  of  heavy  financing  requirements. 
■nie  atmosphere  became  so  chai-ged  in 
early  1951  that  President  Truman  inter- 
vened and  called  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  to  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House  on  January  31.  1951.  The  context 
and  the  content  of  the  meeting  were  de- 
scribed by  the  Piesident  as  follows: 

It  did  not  aeem  appropriate  to  me  that  we 
abould  enter  Uito  a  period  of  deficit  flnanc- 
ug  on  a  rldng  money-rate  pattern.  I  also 
Wt  strongly  that  In  the  moment  of  impend- 
ing crlala  we  shoiUd  not  take  deliberate  steps 
that  could  possibly  disturb  public  confideuce 
In  the  nation's  financing. 

I  was  given  assurance  .  .  .  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reoerre  Board  (sic)  would  support  the 
TnrMsury'B  plans  for  action  in  Korea.  This  as- 
•unmce  was  given  entirely  voluntarily.  At  no 
tlaiA  during  the  conference  did  I  dictate  to 
the  Board  (of  Governors)  to  teU  them  what 
q>eclflc  steps  they  ought  to  take. 


month  later,  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  no  longer  willing  to  mftintfUn  the  ex- 
isting situation  in  the  Oovemmoit  secur- 
ity martcet.  This  precipitated  2  weeks  of 
sharp  discussion,  much  of  it  at  the  White 
House  level,  culminating  in  the  issuance 
of  a  johit  statement  to  the  effect  that 
"full  accord"  had  been  reached  by  the 
two  depeu-tments. 

The  significance  of  the  accord  was  far 
from  clear.  However,  subsequent  actions 
of  the  Open  Market  Committee  indicated 
that  it  would  continue  to  purcliase  bonds 
to  stabilize  the  market  when  the  Treas- 
ury undertook  refinancing  operations- 
otherwise,  the  Board  acted  to  restrict 
credit.  Interest  rates  rose  and  Govern- 
ment bonds  fell  below  par  in  the  market 
Then,  at  the  end  of  March  1951,  Chair- 
man McCabe  resigned,  it  can  be  inferred 
from  his  statement  at  the  time  that  he 
considered  it  prudent  to  withdraw  in  the 
face  of  a  continuing  confiict  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  question  of  monetary 
policy  and  debt  management  William 
McChesney  Martin,  serving  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  chosen  as 
his  successor.  In  spite  of  general  expres- 
sions of  hope  that  he  would  bridge  the 
cleavage,  interest  rate*  on  long-  and 
short-term  Government  bonds  rose 
briskly  during  the  rest  of  1951  and  during 
1952. 

With  the  election  of  a  Republican 
President  and  Congress  in  November 
1952,  the  Federal  Reserve  received  a  new 
mandate  to  piursue  its  chosen  course.  The 
result  of  this  new  atmosphere  was  an 
hnmediate  further  increase  in  interest 
rates  and  a  resulting  fall  in  the  prices  of 
Government  securities.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve increased  the  rediscount  rate  early 
in  1953  -to  2  percent;  yields  on  Govern- 
ment securities  advanced  rapidly. 
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But  to  spite  of  Presidential  interven- 
tion and  apparent  concurrence  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Chairman  Mc- 
Cabe  told   the   Treasury,   less   than    1 


It  is  the  general  consensus  among 
economists  that  the  1974  stringency  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  seriously  worsened 
the  recession  from  which  we  are  now  suf- 
fering. In  the  latter  half  of  1974.  the  Fed 
permitted  virtually  no  increase  to  the 
money  supply.  At  that  same  time,  prices 
were  rising  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  to- 
evi  table  result  was  severe  downward 
pressure  on  mvestment,  purchasing 
power,  and  employment 

In  1972,  the  Fed  did  just  the  opposite. 
By  opening  the  spigot  and  tocreasing  the 
money  supply,  it  helped  to  spawn  the^to- 
flation  that  still  afflicts  us. 

These  are  recent  examples  but  there 
are  many  others.  Let  us  return  to  the 
lX)st-accord  period  for  a  moment. 

Years  1953  and  1954:  At  that  time,  the 
Federal  Reserve  started  to  tighten  and 
toduced  an  economic  downturn.  Then,  it 
reversed  its  poUcy.  When  it  did  so,  the 
economy  responded  positively  and  recov- 
ered rapidly  to  1954;  but  after  that  the 
Fed  began  tightening  money  again.  The 
growth  of  the  money  supply  was  sharply 
limited. 

For  a  3-year  period  between  1955-57. 
the  compounded  annual  rate  of  change 
in  the  money  supply  was  less  than  1  per- 
cent, far  below  the  rate  of  growth  to  eco- 
nomic activity.  In  August  1967,  a  reces- 
sion set  in  and  there  is  Uttie  doubt  that 
the  previous  stringency  was  a  major 
factor. 


Similar  circumstances  brought  about  a 
recession  to  1960. 

Interestingly,  each  recovery  period 
brought  a  higher  plateau  of  rates  and 
was  accompanied  by  higher  levels  of  un- 
employment. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  1960's,  the 
Federal  Reserve  managed  the  money 
supply  to  a  manner  described  as  "roller 
coaster"  by  some  critics.  That  period  re- 
flected an  unhappy  combtoaiion  of  stim- 
ulative spending  policies  and  tight 
money. 

I  could  recite  more  episodes  from  our 
economic  history,  documenttag  the  very 
poor  coordination  between  the  national 
economic  policies  and  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  But  let  me  get  to  my 
mato  potot  which  is  that  this  situation 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated  to  the  U.S. 
economy. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BILL 

My  bill  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. First  of  all,  it  requires  that  the  ac- 
tions and  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  be  c<niducted  to  accordance  with 
the  programs  and  policies  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  under  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946. 

It  further  requires  that  the  Board  sub- 
mit a  quarterly  report  to  the  Ccmgr^s 
explaining  its  past  smd  present  actions 
and  monetary  policies,  and  todlcating 
specifically  how  they  serve  to  carry  out 
the  program  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

These  provisions  would  make  it  im- 
possible any  longer  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  go  off  to  one  direction  while  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  trying  to  move  to 
another. 

My  bill  would  also  change  the  member- 
ship of  the  Federal  Open  Maricet  Otmi- 
mittee.  Presidents  of  the  regional  banks 
would  no  longer  be  part  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  regional  banks,  we  must  remem- 
ber, are  only  quasi-public.  Their  directors 
are  primarily  chosen  by  the  member 
banks  from  the  private  sector,  partic- 
ularly the  banking  and  financial  com- 
munities. 

The  new  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee would  be  composed  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors.  This  fundamental 
open  market  power  would  then  be  vested 
where  it  belongs — to  a  body  appototed  by 
the  President 

In  this  way,  therefore,  the  Fed  and  the 
administration  could  work  together — and 
not  at  cross  purposes  as  has  recentiy  been 
the  case — to  formulate  economic  policies 
to  achieve  low  unemplosrment  stable 
prices  and  steady  econiunlc  growth. 

To  strengthen  the  role  of  the  President 
m  economic  policy,  the  bill  would  shorten 
the  terms  of  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  from  14  years  to  7  years. 

This  reduced  term  of  office  would  make 
the  Board  more  resp<msible  to  the  will 
of  the  pe(H>le  and  less  likely  to  act  as 
high  priests  of  finance  at  the  same  time, 
the  7-year  term  would  give  the  Board 
protection  from  any  overzealous  or  po- 
litically motivated  President  or  Congress. 
Tiie  President  would  choose  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  which  agato  would 
give  him  a  more  substantial  role  than  he 
now  has. 


I  believe  it  is  important,  too,  that  the 
Board  reflects  various  segments  of  the 
American  economic  community.  In  re- 
cent years,  it  has  become  more  and  more 
representative  of  the  monetary  and  fi- 
nancial ccmimunity.  My  bill  would  cor- 
rect this  simply  by  providtog  that  one  of 
the  seven  members  have  expertise  and 
experience  to  labor,  another  to  agricul- 
ture, a  third  in  the  area  of  consumer  af- 
fairs, and  a  fourth,  to  small  bustoess. 
These  are  the  sectors  of  our  society  that 
monetary  policy  often  overlooks. 

There  is  one  more  provision  of  my  bill 
that  would  go  a  long  way  toward  maktog 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  a  part  of  our 
economic  and  political  process.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Fed  does  not  come  to 
Congress  for  its  appropriations.  Instead, 
it  collects  interest  on  its  massive  port- 
folio, spends  whatever  portion  of  it  that 
the  Board  to  its  wisdom  deems  necessary, 
and  then  magnanimously  returns  the 
balance  to  the  Treasury.  As  a  result,  the 
Congress  has  no  way  of  exerclstog  any 
ktod  of  meantogful  annual  review  of  the 
Fed's  activities  or  any  means  of  check- 
tog  Its  expenditures.  This  situation  is 
corrected  to  my  bill  by  requiring  that 
the  Federal  Reserve,  like  all  the  other 
agencies  of  Government,  ccHne  to  the 
Congress  each  year  for  its  fimds.  I  might 
add,  this  provision  is  long  overdue. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
simply  say  that  no  other  central  bank 
in  the  todustrlalized  world  has  the  to- 
dependence  and  the  aloofness  that  we 
permit  the  Federal  Reserve.  This  extreme 
degree  of  independence  has  caused  us 
serious  troubles  to  the  past  These  prob- 
lems can  easily  be  eliminated  and  that  is 
what  my  bUl  is  totended  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  to  reform  the  Federal 
Reserve  be  printed  at  this  potot  to  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3640 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
be  cited  as  "Tbe  Federal  Reserve  System 
ModemlEstlon  Act. 

FEDERAL    RESBKVE    BOARD    ICEUBERSHIP    AND 

TENTTRR 

Sbction  1.  (a)  The  first  and  second  para- 
graphs of  section  10  of  tbe  Federal  Beaerve 
Act  (12  n.S.O.  241  and  242)  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Board  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Board')  shaU  be  composed 
of  7  members  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Each  member  shall  be  i^polnted  for  a 
term  expiring  on  June  30  of  one  of  the  first  7 
calendar  years  succeeding  the  year  In  which 
he  is  appointed,  as  dsslgnated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  nomination,  subject  to 
tbe  limitation  that  not  more  than  2  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  may  have  a  term  scheduled 
to  expire  within  the  same  calendar  year. 
Thereafter,  each  member  shaU  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  7  years.  The  members  of  tbe  Board 
shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  tbe  business 
of  the  Board.  Of  the  7  members  so  appointed, 
one  shall  have  expertise  and  experience  In 
labor,  one  shall  have  expertise  and  experience 
In  agriculture,  one  shall  have  expertise  and 
experience  In  consumer  affairs,  and  one  shall 
have  expertise  and  experience  In  small  busl- 


"The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  In- 
eligible during  the  time  they  are  In  office  and 
for  two  years  thereafter  to  hold  any  office, 
position,  or  employment  In  any  member 
bank,  except  that  this  restrlcthm  shaU  not 
apply  to  a  member  who  has  served  the  full 
tarn  for  which  he  was  appointed.  The  Pres- 
ident shall  designate  one  member  as  Chair- 
man, to  serve  ao  such  untu  the  expiration  of 
his  term  office  as  a  member,  or  untU  the 
President  shall  designate  another  meml>er  to 
serve  as  Chairman,  whichever  is  earlier.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  subject  to  its  super- 
vision, shall  be  its  active  executive  officer.  The 
Chairman  may  designate  one  member  as  Vice 
Chairman,  who  shall  have  power  to  act  in 
the  temporary  absence  or  dUablUty  of  the 
Chairman,  or  In  the  event  of  the  death, 
resignation,  or  permai»ent  Incapacity  of  the 
Chairman,  to  act  as  Chairman  pending  ap- 
pointment ol  his  successor.  Each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  within  fifteen  days  after  no- 
tice of  appointment  make  and  subscribe  tbe 
oath  of  office.  Upon  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  of  office,  members  of  the  Board  shaU 
continue  to  serve  untU  their  suocesaors  are 
appointed  and  have  qualified." 

(b)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  established  under  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  In  effect 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  amendment 
made  shall  be  terminated  ( unless  reappointed 
by  President) .  Each  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  ol  the  Federal  Reserve  System  lu 
office  Immediately  prior  to  the  taking  effect 
of  such  amendment  If  not  reappointed,  shaU 
be  paid  one  yeai's  salary  at  his  then  current 
rate. 

(c)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  anv  reference  (other  than  the  refer- 
ence In  subsection  (b)  of  thU  section)  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  In  any  law,  rule,  or  regulation 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  any  department  ol 
agency  thereof  shall  be  deemed  a  reference 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

SEC.  2.  (a)  Section  l2A(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
aU  after  "which  shall  consist  of"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisors,"  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  second  and  third  sentences 
thereof.  .    . 

(b)  Section  12A  of  such  Act  is  amended — 
(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subeectUm  (c) 
the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "AH  purchases 
and  sales  by  Federal  Reserve  banks  of  paper 
described  In  section  14  of  this  Act  as  eligible 
lor  open-market  operations,  as  weU  as  all 
other  actions  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  the  Board  In  the  field  ol 
monetary  affairs,  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  programs  and  policies  ol 
the  President  and  Congress  pursuant  to  the 
goals  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  and 
other  provisions  ol  law.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing: ^    , 

"(d)  The  Board  shaU  submit  a  quarterly 
report  to  the  Congress  stating.  In  compre- 
hensive detail,  its  past  and  prospective  ac- 
tions and  policies  under  this  section  and 
otherwise  with  respect  to  monetary  affairs, 
and  indicating  specifically  how  such  actions 
and  poUcles  facmute  the  economic  pro- 
gram of  the  President  and  Congress  piirsuaut 
lo  the  goaU  of  tbe  Employment  Act  of  1946 
and  other  provisions  of  law." 

Src.  3.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  the  receipts  of  the  Board,  except 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  cover  looses  or 
otherwise  to  maintain  capital,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
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Um  Board  tucb.  sums  m  may  be  ueceasar; 
to  cttrrj  oat  Its  Iiincttona  " 


Br  Mr.  TQNNBY  ifor  himself,  Mr. 
,  Mr.  Clask.  Mr.  Cm.- 
,  Ifir.  Himra,  Mr.  HmirBnT, 
Mr.  laotTTK.  Mr.  KsmnsT.  Mr. 
MovxoTA.  Mr.  Stohx.  Mr.  Mr- 
CMtr,  Mr.  MbHOALC.  Mr.  Jatits, 
and  Mr.  McGovKui) : 
&  2541.  A  hiU  to  provide  for  the  es- 
at  nedel  prognuns  for  dis- 
•nd  for  other  imr- 
to  the  Oommlttee  on 
iJibor  and  PrtUc  Welfare. 

Mr.  TUHSKT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wedneaday.  September  17.  I  introduced 
lagMaHantapgpride  reentry  services  and 
tWBt  ta  pwaoM  adio  hare  been  hame- 
iwNw  b«t  iriMk  aa  the  result  of  daath 
o<  9oaM,  dtaorce  or  other  ludden  loM  of 
fkadlr  ioeama,  are  ffoteed  back  into  ttie 
labor  aaaxkrt  with  few  proqwets  ot  em- 
idAyment.  TYxlar,  I  am  reintroducing  this 
leiklatlDa  vttti  a  Sew  mlzMxr  changes  as 
the  result  ot  rfsponsew  I  received  when  I 
ctreulated  the  bJn— 3.  2353— for  critJcal 


rtha  Ml  to  substantjally  unchanged,  es- 
talilWrtin  up  to  thfrty  nuMM  program 
ceBters  aersss  the  country  for  the  pe- 
riod of  3  TMOB  to  provide  outreach,  coun- 
sellnf ,  Information  and  referral  and  oili- 
er Twertad  sezvlceB  to  toing  this  under- 
served  and  wukzutiUzed  segmmt  of  our 
pepulatian  Into  the  maliwtream  of  the 
Job  martMt,  The  measure  further  pro- 
vides forthe  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  HeaMh,  Edocatkn.  and  Wdfare  to 
prepare  a  oomprdienstve  report  to  Con- 
gress based  on  the  experience  of  tbt 
Hals  report  Is  to  contain  a  full 
of  the  oonttnued  need  for 
«*ftt*iTiial  rmtmrn  panUlrtlng 
the  modal;  ways  In  wliiefa  this  class  (rf 
IndMdoals  may  be  brought  under  eslst- 
h«  PMend.  State,  and  local  jobs,  tndn- 
Inc  fdiKstloBi,  and  bealtfa  prognuning; 
an  evaluation  of  whether  this  elaaa  of 
taidMdnalB  should  receive  beneflts  coaa- 
rorabla  to  a— iikijiiinil  compensation; 
and  aa  iftoalliai  ot  wfaather  wmk  per- 
f  snMd  to  Oa  borne  can.  todaed.  be  elas- 
slfled  as  eaaployment  in  terms  ef  boOi 
the  beneilts  and  leqxmsibmtles  such  a 
dassiOcaflOD  voDld  cntaU. 

A  reoenfc  daylnog  sfmlnar  conducted 
by  both  tfaa  Fsderal  Councfl  on  Aging 
and  the  Wattona]  Ooaneil  <m  the  Aging, 
wramhrtng  the  ''«**«twil  poUcy  eoncatns 
for  older  womea,  foeosed  at  kngtti  on 
the  displaced  heoKBaker  and  the  need 
for  national  attention  to  their  pUgbt. 
TUh  Sommera.  head  ot  the  OOder  Wom- 
en's Task  Ttece  of  the  National  Organ- 
laatton  for  Woonen  made  a  most  astute 
obssn'sttou  about  this  eUms  of  individ- 
uals: 

T%«!te  TMkra  are  cruoUl  la  a  woman's  Uf« 
cr^»  V  i^*  H  abla  to  attolop  MOf^nqMct, 
aaa  caa  mmrn  ■■n«gh  aoeiil  — cuitty  qoar- 

* —  — ...»-..-jp. ,,  nf  Inilipmrtiiiiin 

aaa  «te  akmir  t»  Mpa.  aho  U  Car  Mora  Ukalj 
to  to  artt  Biairliittt  la  tko  yaan  to  oosm. 
This  ia  prerentlve  can,  and  for  Uaoaa  who 
fiflnaM  ooou  of  alt«ni«tlT«  pcograau, 
bsM  Is  tfco  boat  way  to  aava  aaoooy-te  pay 
HKb  waaaia  adrquatoly  la  tte  nUddlo  y«an 
■o  that  tfeof  may  not  become  chargaa  later 
oo. 

This  legftriation  will  not  estabUsh  yet 
another  wdfare  program.  Rather,  it  can 
serve  as  a  steiwing  stone  into  Federal. 


State,  and  local  and  private  sector  job 
opportunities  which  are  currently  not 
available  to  them.  It  wlU  provide  than 
with  an  Immwrilatf  Income,  safeguarding 
them  from  the  wdfare  ndls  during  their 
working  years,  and  further  provide  social 
security  quarters  to  further  protect 
them  in  their  retirement  years.  Those 
benefiting  from  this  program  will  be 
paying  back  in  taxes  over  and  above  the 
modest  cost  of  the  legislation,  and  will 
be  saving  countless  dollars  in  welfai'e 
benefits  at  the  same  time. 

My  home  State  of  California  became 
the  first  State  to  enact  a  displaced 
homemakers  bill,  passing  the  legislation 
by  overwhelming  margins  in  tioth  the 
assembly  and  senate.  The  bill  has  the 
suiTPort  of  many  statewide  organizations, 
ranging  from  the  California  Commis- 
sion on  Aging  to  the  California  Bar  As- 
sociation's Committee  on  Equsd  Rights. 
Numerous  city  councils'  commissions  on 
the  status  of  women.  YWCA  chapters, 
and  women's  organisations  have  idso 
voiced  their  support.  However,  as  Gover- 
nor Brown  pointed  out,  the  State  bill 
only  establishes  one  pilot  program  in  one 
county  of  one  State,  hardly  impacting 
the  full  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
Hence,  there  has  been  a  call  for  national 
legislation. 

Response  to  the  legislation  since  I  first 
introduced  the  bill  has  been  gratifying. 
I  am  pleased  that  12  of  my  colleagues, 
Senators  Cuuk.  Culvkr,  Hartkx,  Hum- 

FHXST.  Ilf OXm,  jAVXtS,  KXNNKDY.  McGOV- 

Kur,  MrrcALr.  Mobsalk.  Montoya.  and 
Sninz,  have  Joined  me  and  Senator  Ran- 
dolph in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  Na- 
tional organizations  have  coalesced  In 
support  of  the  bm,  frcmi  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  to  the  National 
Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  and  several  national  news- 
papers have  written  strongly  supportive 
artk:les.  I  am  hopeful  that  if  this  traul 
continues,  we  win  soon  have  legislation 
enacted  which  will  begin  to  benefit  this 
well  deserving  group. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  and 
two  artktes  which  recently  ai^eared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  National 
Observer  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  hill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcorb,  as  follows : 

S.  2&41 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Mepretentativea  of  tKe  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrest  auemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "JMaplaced  Home- 
makers  Equal  On>ortuiUty  Act." 
rontoics  AN 0  puarosc 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Tbe  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

<1)  homemakers  are  an  unreoognlaed  and 
irapald  aagmont  oC  tba  natUmal  work  foreo 
nbo  make  aa.lnvalaablo  eontttbutloB  to  tbo 
lailfara  and  ooooomle  atabmtr  of  tbo  Ma- 
tlen.  bttt  who  reeetva  no  health,  retirement, 
or  noompkiTment  beneftta  as  a  result  of  their 
labor: 

(2)  an  in^reaatng  number  of  homemakers 
an  dlspUoed.  usually  In  their  middle  yean, 
from  their  family  xrieo  by  divorce,  death  of 
spouse,  or  loss  of  family  Income,  Including 
Federal  aaslstance; 

(3)  displaced  homemakers  are  often  with' 
out  any  source  of  income  because  such 
homemakers — 

(A^  are  Ineligible  for  social  security  bene- 


fits, being  either  too  young,  or  divorced  from 
tbe  family  wage  earner; 

(B)  are  Ineligible  for  Federal  weltan  as- 
sistance, being  nettlwr  phystcally  dteabled 
nor  with  children  below  a  eectatm  ago;  or 

(C)  are  ineligible  for  unemploynent  In- 
surance, having  bean  engaged  solely  In  un- 
paid labor  In  the  home;  and 

(4)  displaoed  hooiamakers  are  often  sub- 
ject to  discrimination  In  employment  be- 
cause of  age,  sex,  or  lack  of  any  recent  paid 
work  experience. 

(b)  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  require 
tbe  Secretary  of  Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  model  program  oenten  to 
provide  neoesaary  aeiylces,  connseliag  and 
information  for  displaced  honmnakers  so 
that  they  may  enjoy  tbe  Ind^endence  and 
economic  secxirlty  vital  to  a  productive  life. 
BsmnxioNS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpoaas  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "displaced  bomamakar* 
means  any  indlvldxud  who  Is  not  gainfully 
employed,  or  Is  having  difficulty,  or  Is  likely 
to  have  difficulty  la  aacurlng  Mnployment 
because  that  tndtvkhial — 

(A)  has  worlBad  only  la  tha  homo  for  a 
substantial  number  of  yesra.  providing  un- 
paid household  services  for  family  mem- 
bers; and 

(B)  has  l>een  dependent  on  the  Income 
of  another  family  member,  but  Is  no  longer 
supported  by  the  Inooma  ot  mxih  famUy 
mamber,  or  has  been  dependent  oa  Federal 
aaslatance.  but  la  no  longer  eligible  for  such 
aasistaaoe; 

(2)  the  term  "Income  of  another  family 
member"  means  any  Income  in  aupport  of 
an  entire  family  unit  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  that  family  unit  with  economic 
se<^rlty,  but  does  not  Indode  the  payment 
of  alimony;  and 

(3)  tha  term  "flecretary"  meana  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  adueaOoa.  and  Welfare. 

MOISL  PBOOSAMS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Tba  Sacretary  ia  authorized  to 
estabUsb  althar  dUaotly  or  by  way  of  grant, 
oontract.  or  ottMr  a»wmgeais1>  a  m«iliiisi 
of  thirty  model  pragnua  oaaters  for  out- 
reach, counseling,  information  and  referral, 
and  other  services  for  dlq;>laced  homemakers. 
There  shall  be  at  least  two  model  program 
centers  In  each  at  the  10  Vednal  geographic 
service  regions  In  the  tnilted  States  for  a 
period  of  two  yean.  Bach  such  center  shaU 
provide  services.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  outreach.  peer-coonseUng.  and  Informa- 
tion and  referral  aervloas  deelgnsd  to  pro- 
tect and  Insure  the  health,  welfare.  Income 
capabilities,  and  employment  of  displaced 
homemaken  within  the  served  areas.  Services 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to  job, 
health,  financial  management,  legal,  and 
educational  opportunitlee  Including  bilingual 
programming  where  appropriate.  Information 
and  referral  services  may  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to  Job  and  financial  manage- 
ment training  as  well  as  health  and  general 
education. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  employ  displaced 
homemakers,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, for  supervisory,  tedmlcal,  and  adminis- 
trative poaltloBs  eonaeeted  wltli  model  pro- 
gram centen  established  under  this  Act. 
AOMZinsraATiON 

Sec.  S.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  tha  Secretary  shaU 
designate,  within  <K>e  month  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  an  Assistant  Secratary  as  eoor- 
dlnator  of  the  model  program  centers.  The 
Secretary  sliall — 

( I )  designate  locations  for  the  model  pro- 
gram eenten  within  ea4di  of  the  10  Federal 
geographlo  senrlee  rsgtoas; 

(5)  ooordinat*  the  operation  of  such 
canten; 

(3)  rsqulre  quarterly  reporta  for  each  such 
center  from  the  agency  or  organization  oper- 
ating that  center;  and 

(4)  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Social 
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Security  Administration,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging,  and  the 
beads  of  such  other  executive  agencies  aa 
the  Secretary  conslden  appropriate  to  oo- 
ordlnate  effectively  the  model  oenten  flstab- 
Usbed  under  this  Act  with  existing  Fedenl 
programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
contracts  or  grants  or  other  arrangementa 
with  any  public  agencies  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing model  program  centers  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary  designated  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

EVALUATION  AND  STtTDT  OF  FEDERAI.  PBOGRAlfS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  heads  of  executive  agencies 
shall— 

(1)  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  Congress 
an  evaluation  of  the  model  program  eenten 
assisted  under  this  Act  including — 

(A)  a  thorough  assessment  of  such  model 
program  center; 

(B)  recommendations  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  programs  at  tdie  local. 
State  and  Federal  levels,  specifying  the  most 
appropriate  agency  or  subdivision  thereof 
with  which  a  national  program  shotdd  t>a 
coordinated;  and 

(C)  reccMnmendatlons  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  vlabUity  of  a  national  service 
program  including  outreach,  coimsellng,  in- 
formation and  referral,  and  other  services  for 
disabled  homemakers,  specifying  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agency  throu^  which  such  a 
program  should  be  funded  and  directed;  and 

(2)  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  Congress  a 
study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of,  and 
appropriate  proceduraa  for  allowing  displaced 
homemaken  to  partic^te  in — 

(A)  programs  established  imder  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  (29  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.) ; 

(B>  woric  incentive  programs  established 
under  seotkm  43a(b)(l)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act; 

(C)  related  Federal  employment,  educa- 
tion and  hefJtb  assistance  programs;  and 

(D)  programs  established  or  benefits  pro- 
vided under  Federal  and  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  by  Incl'tiding  house- 
work as  labor  eligible  for  such  benefits  or 
programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  the  reports  reqidred  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  within  18  months  UTtar 
the  establishment  of  the  last  model  program 
center  In  all  of  the  Federal  geographic  serv- 
ice regions. 

coNTsntrnoNs 

Sec.  7.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  accept,  use  and 
dispose  of  contributions  of  money,  services, 
and  property. 

AXrrROKIZATIONS  or  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  8.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $3,600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  80,  1976, 
not  to  exceed  $8ac,000  for  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1976  and  ending  S^tember  80, 
1976,  and  not  to  exceed  82,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977.  aa  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tbla 
Act.  Sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  programs  under  this  Act  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  after  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  were  appro- 
priated. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  View,  Sept.  18, 
1976] 

TONNET,  BURKI  BILLS  PSNOINO:  AlD  VOS 
DlSPLAOB)  HolCKVAKEaa 

(By  Marlene  Cimona) 
Times  Staff  Writer 
Wabrinotok. — ^The     letten     come     ftrom 
throughout  the  country. 


"After  28  yean  of  marriage  and  four  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  an  grown  and  Independ- 
ent, I  now  find  myself  In  the  situation  of 
being  \memplayed,"  one  woman  wrote  from 
Bancbo  Paloe  Verdes.  "I  am  a  college  gradu- 
ate who  happily  made  a  career  of  wifehood 
and  motherhood  at  a  time  when  that  was 
culturally  accepted  and  encouraged.  Times 
have  changed  and  now  I  must  start  a  new 
career  at  the  age  of  50." 

"I  am  67,"  wrote  another,  from  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.  "I  lost  my  husband  a  few  months 
ago.  I  live  alone  and  my  only  Income  Is  Social 
Security.  My  problem:  I  am  ready  to  climb 
the  wall  and  I  need  more  Income.  I  would 
give  anything  to  be  trained  Into  doing  mean- 
ingful work." 

Finally,  one  from  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  from 
several  women  who  are  trying  to  help  one 
another. 

"Our  group  spends  most  of  Its  time  scrab- 
bling for  food,  rent  and  utility  money  for 
whichever  member  Is  In  most  need  at  a  par- 
ticular time.  We  have  members  who  are  eat- 
ing only  because  they  are  able  to  sell  their 
fumltiire  through  free  ads  In  a  shopper.  One 
sold  her  drapes  for  $8  to  pay  a  milk  bill.  She 
has  since  given  up  milk." 

Bep.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke  (D-Callf.) 
and  Sen.  John  V.  Tiinney  <D-Callf.)  caU 
them  "displaced  homemaken."  The  two  CaU- 
fomls  lawmaken  beUeve  It  is  a  desperate 
situation  MbaX  exists  fpr  several  mllUon  peo- 
ple— mostly  women — in  this  country  today. 

Who  are  displaced  homemaken?  They  are 
people  who  at  one  time  were  dependent  on 
another  member  of  the  family  for  income, 
and  who  suddenly  find  themselves — either 
through  divorce  or  death  of  their  spouse — 
forced  to  enter  the  labor  market,  often  with- 
out skills  or  training.  Lack  of  experience, 
combined  with  age  and  sex  discrimination, 
frequently  creates  almost  Insurmountable 
obstaolae  to  their  finding  jobs. 

"Displaced  homemaken  are  often  left  with- 
out any  soxtroe  of  income; "  Burke  said.  "They 
an  frequently  Ineligible  for  Social  Security 
beneflta  because  they  are  too  young  or  be- 
cause they  are  divorced  from  the  family  wage 
earner.  They  are  ineligible  for  federal  welfan 
assistance  if  they  are  not  pbyalcaUy  dlaaUed 
and  their  chUdren  are  past  a  certain  age. 
and  they  an  Ineligible  for  unemployment 
Insurance  because  they  have  been  engaged 
In  unpaid  labor  in  tbe  home." 

To  help  these  peoplew  Burke  and  Tunney 
have  sponsored  the  Bqual  Opportunity  for 
Displaced  Homemaken  Act,  legislation  they 
both  say  evolved  from  a  proposal  developed 
by  the  National  Organisation  for  Women 
and  Its  task  force  on  older  women. 

The  Buxke  and  Tunney  bills,  however,  an 
not  identical. 

The  Tunney  version,  which  he  Introduced 
Wednesday,  directs  the  seontary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfan  to  establlah  up  to  SO 
model  programs  for  a  two-year  period  to  pro- 
vide outnach,  counseling.  Information  and 
referral  services  in  the  anas  of  Job  training 
and  placement,  financial  management,  legal 
assistance,  education  programs  and  health. 

It  also  requires  the  secntary  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  evaluating  the  model  pro- 
gram for  possible  eiq>ans1on.  and  examine  the 
f  easlbUity  of  Includlag  dlq>laoed  homemaken 
imder  federal  en^jloyment,  health  and  edu- 
cation aB8lst4inre  programs,  as  weU  as  un- 
employment compensation.  It  authorizes  a 
budget  not  to  exceed  $3  mlllinn  a  year. 

The  Burke  bill,  introduced  May  14,  calls 
for  the  establish  mant  of  multipurpose  pro- 
grams to  provide  direct  services  In  Job  train- 
ing, placement,  le^al  assistance,  education, 
health  and  financial  management,  in  addi- 
tion to  outreach  and  information  services 
nlatlng  to  already  existing  fedenl  programs. 
Tliey  would  ba  admlnlstared  throngb  tbe 
Community  flacvlcea  Admlnbitntlon  of  tbe 
Departmaat  of  Bealth.  Bduestlon  and  Wel- 
fan. The  approprlatlOD  Is  an  open-ended  one; 
\»^  whatever  fuadlng  la  required.  Uke  Tun- 
ney^ proposal,  tbe  Burke  bill  requires  a  re- 
port to  Congress. 


"OniECT  SERVICES"  PRITERREO 


Linda  Teixelra,  chalrpersoa  of  the  Wash- 
ington chapter  of  the  Alllanoe  of  Displaced 
Homemaken,  is  serving  aa  the  liaison  here  for 
NOW's  task  force  on  older  women  and  is 
trying  to  organize  support  for  the  legislation 
from  women's  groups  across  the  country.  She 
said  she  supports  both  bills,  but  prefen  tbe 
"direct  services  '  aspect  of  the  Burke  verelon. 

"If  you  refer  dlq;>laced  homemaken  to 
other  places,  they  will  Just  get  the  same  kind 
of  counseling  and-.services  as  everyone  else, 
without  attention  to  their  specific  problems, 
or  they  Just  might  not  even  go,"  she  said. 
"There  aren't  adequate  services  that  exist  to 
meet  their  needs  now.  Therefore,  we  feel  there 
has  to  be  some  vehicle  to  address  this  particu- 
lar groxip  which  has  been  ignored  by  the 
services  of  other  programs.  To  take  away 
direct  services  and  Just  use  referrals  would. 
I  thhik,  take  away  the  core  of  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation." 

A  spokesperson  for  Tunney,  however,  soid 
his  measure  would  prove  less  expensive  and 
has  a  better  chance  to  obtain  congressional 
approval.  "Tbe  senator  does  not  want  to  see 
this  bill. tied  up  and  waiting  for  five  year:> 
before  it's  passed,"  the  spokesperson  saM. 
srrrsiEs  nekoxd  now 

"We  need  It  now.  We  need  the  studies  to 
find  out  how  many  people  have  to  be  served. 
The  idea  bMilnd  both  bills,  and  the  principles, 
an  exactly  the  same." 

Teixelra  agreed.  "TTie  Tunney  bill  Is  also  a 
good  bill,"  she  said.  "We  recognize  also  tha; 
his  bill  has  the  support  of  mon  key  people. 
We  feel,  basically.  It  can  be  worked  out.  The 
leeway  can  be  made  in  committee  or  con- 
ference. But  we  feel  then  should  be  some 
funding  for  direct  services  along  with  the 
referrals." 

A  legislative  aide  for  Burke  said  they  were 
planning  some  changes  In  the  bill.  Some 
objections  already  have  been  raised  to 
Burke's  placing  the  program  under  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Conwnunity  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Opponents  fear  It  will  then 
apply  only  to  lovr-lncome  persons.  "That  Is 
likely  to  change."  said  Brirke's  staff  person. 

"We  will  probably  change  It  to  the  HEW 
secretary's  office,  since  we  dont  want  it  to  be 
Just  a  poverty  program." 

She  said  the  Bivke  venion  would  also 
be  altered  to  include  mon  referrals  in  the 
sina  of  education.  "There  an  many,  many 
good  ptograms  already  existing  that  we 
should  take  advantage  of,"  She  said. 

No  one  knows  yet  exactly  how  many  peo- 
ple an  "displaoed  homemaken."  Tuzmey  said 
that,  according  to  figures  supplied  to  him  by 
NOW,  It  is  close  to  three  million.  Burke  be- 
lieves it  may  be  even  higher.  "We  think  it 
could  even  be  six  million."  she  said,  "but 
we  Just  don't  know.  That's  one  of  tbe  things 
we  have  to  find  out.  We  have  bad  calls  and 
letters  from  all  over  the  country.  I  have 
never  had  any  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
generated  such  tnmendous  interest." 

A  similar  California  state  bill,  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Jerry  Smith  (D-San  Jose) ,  and  which 
would  establish  a  demonstration  multipur- 
pose center  in  Alameda  County,  was  ap- 
proved June  24  by  the  state  Senate  and 
Sept.  10  by  the  Assembly.  The  meas  in. 
which  would  appr(H>riate  $1004)00  a  year  for 
two  yean,  went  to  Oov.  Brown  on  Friday.  He 
has  not  yet  acted  upon  it. 

HotrsrwoRK  in  doixars  ako  cents 

Tunney,  In  Introducing  hla  bill,  said  47-.; 
of  California  women  36  and  older  an  widowed 
(X  divorced,  and  more  than  166AM  Call- 
fomians  living  below  the  poverty  level  an  In 
female-headed  households.  "There  has  also 
been  an  increase  of  46%  in  the  total  number 
of  American  households  headed  by  women 
in  tbe  last  10  yean,"  Tunney  said. 

Burke  said  an  informal  stirvey  by  tbe  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  in  the  laU  1»60b  estimated 
the  worth  of  housework  at  68JN8  a  year.  "But 
thcn's  no  unemployment  insurance  for  a 
homemaker  who  is  laid  off,"  she  said. 
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(A  NOMit  report  •nttttod  "Xoonomlc  Value 
ot   >   BBMiwUi.-  wliMil   «y  the   SoetaU 

and  ■HMIhB.  tKliiiMwi  tSM  TMily  iracth 
•t  tiben*  fMM  ft*  Cte  Krerac*  hameauiker. 
rot  ^iiiiM"  ftwiwimakwi  In  UmIt  lata  SOa 
aad  earty  aSt  wttb  yonafar  dilldien  at  borne 
aad  faora  hon—inotfc.  tba  figure  Is  higher, 
vp  to  ■ntRKteately  9T,S00) . 

**Il»ti  ■  a  grac^  ■»•  caa  no  longer  neglect," 
Ttmujr  mad.  -rimy  mnrt  t>e  allonred  to  be- 
tfOiua  aaltHnflclant  ooanibeiB  of  ■odety.'* 

MMttMT  Bvlca  nor  Tonney,  however,  la 
eooMaiit  tba  PraaUlent  wOl  agree.  "l  woiild 
hope  tba  Whtta  Hotiaa  would  see  there  are 
women  who  need  tbeae  kinds  of  aerrlces," 
Burke  said. 

[From  tba  Matlooal  Oboerver,  Oct.  11.  1976] 
BoamcAjcsa:  Sna  SuraamT  Vtama 
WiTBoxrr  STrpporr — oa   TBAnrwa 
roaaJoa 

(By  Barbara  J.  Kata) 


woman  apoke  slowly  and 
earefally,  with  tnora  tban  a  trace  of  bltter- 
nsas  In  bar  votoa^ 

"I  waa  laaiiMI  SI  yean  when  my  huaband 
dlTocoad  me.  I  bad  rataed  our  three  cdiUdren. 
daTotad  my  lite  to  being  a  wife  and  mottMr. 
Suddenly  I  was  out  in  the  cold.  If y  K..«>»...<t 
waa  auppoaed  to  pay  alimony,  but  the  money 
stopped  wwnlng  after  a  tew  months.  Ha 
flgond  X  oeold  sopport  myselXr 

*7  tilad  getting  work,  but  what  waa  I 
quallflsd  to  dof  I'd  n«T«r  worked  outside  the 
bouae.  and  what  I'd  done  Inside  dldnt  oount 
for  anything.  I  teU  apart,  atarted  drinking, 
and  Anally  wound  up  on  welfaze." 

The  woman,  who  was  hare  to  attend  a 
national  conference  on  "Identity  and  home- 
making'*  q^onaorad  by  Georgetown  Unlrer- 
slty  and  ttie  Mew  Trans-Century  Foundation, 
a  noBpraflt  raaaarch  and  counseling  orga- 
nlttloB  fooualng  on  women,  is  not  alone  in 
ber  pndlcamanl.  Bhe  la  part  of  a  growing 
aagaaaat  ot  American  aoclety,  estimated  at 
aeraral  million,  and  one  that  is  Just  begin- 
ning to  find  Ita  TOlca:  displaced  bomemakers. 

▲  fflaplaoart  homnnyiker.  as  a  number  of 
woman'i  groups  and  lawmakers  now  use  the 
term,  generally  is  a  woman  In  her  mldill» 
yaars  who  haa  been  a  homemaker  for  moet 
of  bar  adalt  life  and  suddenly — usually  be- 
eauae  of  dlToroa  or  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band—Onda  bataeU  without  any  means  of 
support.  As, an  alder  woman  with  little  or 
no  WQik  aapettenoe  outside  the  home,  she 
has  dlS^Jlty  finding  paid  employment.  She 
doaaot  qualify  for  unemployment  insurance. 
If  divorced  after  being  married  leaa  than  30 
yaai^  Aa  m^  never  ({uallfy  for  Social  Secu- 
rity beaafita  through  her  former  husband's 
aamlnga.  If  aba  haa  no  children  under  18. 
aba  la  not  entitled  to  Ijeneflts  tmder  Fed- 
erally Buppoatad  Aid  to  Famlllee  with  De- 
pendent Chlldien.  Often  she  has  lost  her 
rights  aa  a  beneficiary  under  her  hxisband's 
pension  and  health  plans,  and  ,she  is  too  old 
to  easily  get  private  health  Insurance. 
nTBSPKMuairca  auaaEWMBtap 

"  TWspiaced'  meana  ftedbly  exQed.'  If  you 
look  U  up  m  a  dictionary,"  saya  Ttsh  Som- 
raars,  eoordlnator  of  tba  National  Otganlaa- 
tiOB  fdr  WnnasWa  task  teroe  on  oldar  waaaan. 
"and  tbla  la  actuaOly  wbat  happens  to  thaae 
women."  Sommerai  a  '''t'*^'*'*  txamamnmir^ 
herself  who  waa  divorced  at  the  age  of  57, 
notee  that  "women  In  my  generation  gave  up 
eoonomle  independenoe  and  the  ability  to 
earn  a  living  aaaumlng  that  we  would  be 
taken  care  of  financially  for  life  tf  we  oon- 
tbrasd  to  patform  cor  part  of  the  bargain. 
We  did  not  anticipate  ttiat  tf  anything  hap- 
pened— Uke  wMkiwhood  or  divorce — we  would 
be  left  unprotao%ad." 

The  problem  Is  growing  steadily,  Sommeza 
saya.  wttk  the  immher  of  women  oonsidated 
now  eetlmated  at  be- 


But  «»y  haa  the 


BOW  auddeaty 


attracted  attenUonT  "There  have  been  tre- 
aaeadoua  ctaangns  In  family  structure  in  the 
peat  10.  90  ysatai'*  Fhaniiiaia  "t'*^""*  Chief 
aixmg  tath  caiangwa,  abe  saya,  are  tba  "lon- 
gMl^  gep" — women  living  increaalacfly 
longer  than  their  husbands — and  the  rising 
divorce  rate.  As  a  resiat,  according  to  Oov- 
emment  statistics,  the  number  of  households 
headed  by  women  has  risen  by  46  per  cent  in 
the  past  decade. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  traditional 
props  that  aoclety  has  provided  for  such 
women  have  fallen.  Alimony  payments  for 
divorced  women  are  seldom  as  sizable  as  some 
may  think,  she  says,  and  the  trend  toward 
no-fault  divorce  has  accelerated  the  move 
,  away  from  spousal  support.  In  this  mobile 
'  aoelety.  few  families  take  in  and  care  for 
their  older  relatives. 

Bven  inflation  plays  a  role:  The  widow 
who  thought  her  husband's  life  insurance  or 
other  assets  would  provide  seciulty  now  often 
finds  herself  in  a  financial  bind. 

I.B6ISLATTVB    aOLUTXOlC 

With  the  growth  of  the  women's  move- 
ment, however,  stich  women  have  begun  to 
qtiestlon  their  plight,  and  within  the  past 
few  years,  a  number  of  women^  grovqps  have 
organized  to  confront  the  problem.  BesMaa 
the  taak  force  of  the  Matl<mal  Orgaalzattoa 
for  Women,  there's  now  an  Alllaace  for  Dla- 
plaoed  Homemakeia,  beadquartared  In  Oak- 
land. Calif.  Affiliates  have  aprung  up  in  other 
OaUfomto  dtlea  and  In  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
Hew  York  City,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

These  groups  are  seeking  a  legislative  so- 
lution to  at  least  some  of  the  problems  faced 
by  displaced  bomemakers.  Recently  they 
achieved  one  notable  success.  California  last 
month  enacted  a  taw  that  is  l>eUeved  to  be 
the  first  In  the  nation  to  foc\is  on  displaced 
homemakers.  It  provides  funds  for  a  demon- 
stration center  that  will  offer  a  vtflety  of 
social  services  with  an  emphasis  on  Job  train- 
ing and  placement.  Other  aervloee  include 
health  screening,  peer  counseling,  and 
money-management  courses,  llie  women's 
groups  say  they  now  plan  to  seek  similar  leg- 
islation in  other  states  and  in  Congress. 

They've  made  some  headway  in  Washing- 
ton, enlisting  the  support  of  Rep.  Yvonne 
Brattiwalte  Burke  and  Sen.  John  V.  Tunney, 
both  oaufonila  Democrats.  The  two  legisla- 
tors recently  introduced  bUls  that  wvuld  es- 
taMlA  centers  around  ttra  country  to  offer 
dlaplaeed  homemakers  services  similar  to  the 
Oallfomla  program,  llw  bUls  also  call  for  a 
study  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  bringing 
dlfli^aeed  homemakers  Into  Federal  and  state 
programs  such  as  unemployment  eompensa- 
tkm.  Burke's  bOI  Is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee;  Tun- 
ney>  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

"The  phlloeophlcal  thrust  of  our  bill  Is  to 
get  bousewttery  defined  as  labor,"  says  Teddl 
Fine,  an  aide  to  Tunney.  "We  hope  to  get  out 
of  It  a  recognition  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
mect  that  being  a  housewife  U  Indeed  work 
and  deserves  the  same  kind  of  rewards  as 
any  other  kind  of  work." 

Baplalnlng  the  bill's  emphasis  on  helping 
displaced  homemakers  take  their  place  In 
the  working  world.  Fine  notes  that  "these 
women  «Jont  want  charity.  They  want  to  be 
able  to  live  as  they  grow  older  with  a  sense  of 
security.  And  they  eon  lead  productive  lives." 

An  aide  to  Burke  saTB  the  oongresswoman's 
bill  "has  geneiated  mors  interest  than  any 
bni  Ae  haa  Introduced."  Women  from 
around  the  country  have  written  her,  shar- 
ing their  sense  of  Isolatloa  and  desperation, 
woasx  THair  bill 

"Yea.  the  yean  of  being  a  bomamaker  and 
mother  bad  only  one  reward:  Ify  ohlldien  are 
produetlvia."  wrttm  a  M-yaar-oM  widow  flom 
Long  Baaeh.  CaUf.,  whoU  trying  to  Bve  on  an 
iar-«-aMmtb  penaloa  and  baa  appHed  for 
weMare  amlatame.  "Aa  flor  me,  rm  over  the 
hm.  The  old  adage  applisa — nobody  wanta 


you.  It's  worse  than  bell  to  fM  zejaetkn.  rue 
done  my  share  in  rlttannablp  fair  play  and 
good  parenthood— but  focfMted  the  ifght  to 
a  decent  Job  because  of  [iMk  of]  edueatloa 
in  a  huslniwa  world." 

A  woman  from  Whltestone.  N.Y..  writes 
that  she  has  been  trying  to  earn  a  ooI1m» 
degree  in  social  work  but  while  she  is  In 
school  has  been  unable  to  get  a  loan  or  any 
other  assistance  to  support  heraelf  and  her 
coOege-age  daughter.  "The  Irony  of  It  all  is 
that  at  a  time  when  our  society  needs 
women  in  the  profession  of  social  work,  I 
may  become  part  of  some  social  wwker's 
case  load,"  she  aays.  "A  woman's  reality  is. 
we  are  not  eligible  fcM'  any  human  considera- 
tions. Our  dignity  and  our  professional 
aspirations  end  up  abrogated.  We  are  left 
Htan«l1iig  on  welfare-rec^ent  lines,  beating 
our  beads  against  bureaucratic  walls  and 
feeling  Impotent.  The  whole  syndrome  we 
have  been  thrust  Into  Is  obscene." 

And  from  a  group  of  displaced  bomemak- 
ers in  Baton  Bouge,  La.,  who  are  trying  to 
help  one  another  cornea  this  letter:  "Our 
group  spends  most  of  its  time  acrabbUng  for 
food,  rent,  and  utility  money  fOr  whichever 
member  Is  In  moat  need  at  a  partteular  time. 
We  have  members  who  are  eatlitg  mly  be- 
cause they  are  able  to  sell  their  fumltura 
through  free  ada  In  a  ahopper.  One  aold  ber 
drapes  for  $8  to  pay  a  milk  bill.  (She  has 
since  given  up  milk.)" 

Linda  Telzelra.  national  legislative  co- 
ordinator for  the  *iifi>"^?e  for  Displaced 
Homemakers.  In  Washington.  D.C,  becomes 
angry  when  she  aaka.  "la  thia  what  we  want 
for  our  wives  and  motbeiar*  we  aay  we  revere 
the  homemaker  and  mother,  but  tbeae 
women  are  the  leaat  provided  for  In  our 
society.  If  anything  happens  to  her  husband, 
the  homemaker  la  left  in  the  lurch. 

"If  we  really  believe  In  what  we  say,  we 
should  start  thinking  about  what  the  home- 
maker  deserves." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  axn 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Tdhnet  and  oth- 
er Senators  In  the  relntroduction  of  Sen- 
ator TumrcT's  bill  to  estaUlsh  model 
programs  for  dlsidaced  homonakers. 

This  legislation  has  ^e  rare  advantage 
of  addressing  a  specific  problem  with  an 
immediate  and  workable  solution.  It  has 
been  introduced,  with  slight  variations, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gresswoman  Yvomrc  Bbathwarb  Bukkk, 
and  It  has  received  the  support  of  citi- 
zens groups  who  have  helped  to  recognize 
the  need  and  plan  the  response.  It  is  to- 
day receiving  the  support  of  many  other 
Senators  here. 

The  changes  which  Senator  Tohnsy 
has  made  in  his  own  bill  will  make  it 
possible  for  this  program  to  go  to  work 
Immediately  at  the  local  level.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  retained  the  portion  of 
his  original  bill  which  provides  for  a 
study  and  reporting  mechanism  so  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  will  be 
known  to  the  President  and  the  Co^ress. 

There  Is  an  ongoing  and  perplexing 
myth  which  states  that  all  American 
fsunllles  are  headed  by  males  who  pro- 
vide full  support  for  their  wives  and 
children.  I  doubt  that  that  was  ever 
completely  true.  It  b^omes  less  true 
every  day.  as  more  and  more  women  are 
forced  to  accept  full  responsibility  for 
themselves  or  .'or  their  families. 

For  young  men  and  women  who  have 
recently  left  the  labor  market  or  school, 
the  proUem  is  dUBcuIt.  But  for  the  mid- 
dle-aged woman  who  has  been  a  home- 
maker  for  many  years,  and  whose  last 
experience  in  school  or  at  work  is  many 
years  hi  the  past,  the  dlfflcidties  <^  sud- 
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denly  bdng  focoed  to  accept  the  Job  of 
breadwinner  for  cither  herself  or  her 
family  a3?e  extreme. 

She  is  sttddeilly  "unemployed"— al- 
though she  receives  no  unemployment 
insurance  payment  and  she  must  often 
continue  to  do  the  Job  of  homemaker  at 
the  same  time  that  she  looks  for  a  pay- 
ing job. 

She  is  "untrained" — although  she  may 
have  had  Job  training  or  skill  tralxdng 
years  before.  Most  employers  want  and 
give  preference  to  applicants  who  have 
recent  experience  and/or  recent  training. 
Our  displaced  homemaker  has  neither  of 
these  valuable  assets. 

She  is  "inexperienced" — although  her 
years  as  a  homemaker  have  imdoubtedly 
trained  her  for  a  wide  variety  of  Jobs. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  esti- 
mates a  value  of  $6,000  a  year  for  the 
work  which  a  homemaker  does  In  her 
own  home.  ThaX  is  probably  a  gross  un- 
derestimate for  the  quality  of  work 
which  is  dcme  by  most  wives  and  moth- 
ers. The  greatest  untapped  resource  in 
this  Nation  may  be  the  valuable  WOTk 
potential  of  homemakers  who  do  not 
realize  their  own  capabilities  or  capacity 
for  growth.  However,  employers  seldom 
credit  middle-aged  women  with  these 
capabilities  when  considering  them  for 
employment. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Tunney  has 
written  will  provide  a  very  necessary 
service  for  both  potential  employees  and 
employers,  by  providing  counseling.  In- 
formation, referral,  and  direct  assistance 
to  displaced  homemakers.  Those  who  will 
be  helped  by  this  program  have  been 
clearly  defined  in  the  legislation  so  that 
the  model  programs  will  not  be  used  for 
other,  less  needy  recipients. 

The  model  programs  which  will  be 
established  In  each  of  ten  federal  geo- 
graphic swlce  r«Bl(ms  win  Include  out- 
reach to  encourage  displaced  homemak- 
ers to  participate,  and  wlU  also  include 
educational  opportunities,  and  health 
and  flnan^tn]  couDseilng. 

I  am  partlculariy  ideased  because  Sen- 
ator Tuimrr  has  agreed  to  include  In 
the  legislation  the  provision  that  educa- 
tional opportunities  may  include  bilin- 
gual tndnlng  where  that  Is  appropriate. 

For  the  homemaker  who  is  a  member 
of  a  minority  language  group,  the  prob- 
lems of  becoming  self-supporting  after 
years  as  a  homenudKr  are  compounded 
by  her  need  for  help  in  learning  to  use 
English  in  the  business  world.  Without 
the  kind  of  guidance  which  is  possible 
under  this  program,  many  of  these  mi- 
nority laagimge  homemakers  wodld  give 
up  before  tJiey  ev«i  try  to  locate  a  job. 
They  would  be  doubly  handican^  and 
many  of  them  would  probably  end  up 
on  welfare  assistance  or  in  deep  financial 
trouble. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  program.  Any  program 
which  is  aimed  toward  providing  Job  and 
learning  skills  to  a  group  ot  Americans 
who  need  and  want  that  kind  of  help  Is 
a  program  which  we  should  all  support. 
When  that  group  is  a  long  nei^ected 
group  which  is  growing  in  nunAers.  I 
think  we  can  be  sure  that  every  Federal 
dollar  spent  helphig  them  is  being  spent 
wisely. 

OXXI ^2100— Part  M 


By  Mr.  STEIVfDiS: 

8.  2S42.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Fred 
Seaton  Hlhtiaiud  WBdllfe  Saneliiary.  Re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  CWmneree. 

Mr.  SIWBNS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  hitrodudng  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  as  the 
Fred  Seaton  National  Wildlife  Sanctu- 
ary and  to  operate  the  sanctuary  ac- 
cording to  the  guidelines  of  the  original 
order. 

As  a  newspaper  publisher.  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Fled  Seaton's  distinguished 
service  championed  the  devek^jment  of 
resoinxe  programs  and  conservation. 
From  his  appointment  to  the  Senate  in 
1950  throiu^  his  years  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Secretary  Seaton 
reco?nl2ed  the  importance  of  devtioping 
new  resource  programs  and  preserving 
wilderness  lands. 

An  ardent  conservationist  of  natural 
resources,  parks,  and  wildlife,  Fred 
Seaton  promoted  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  park  development.  Inaugurated 
in  1956  under  his  stewardship,  Mission 
66  encouraged  national  park  services 
and  facilities  to  expand  and  meet  the 
groining  needs  of  the  United  States.  As 
a  result  of  Mission  66,  visitation  to  our 
liatlonal  parks  was  stimulated  to  record 
heights. 

My  personal  acquaintance  and  asso- 
ciation with  Fred  Seaton  goes  back  to 
my  service  with  him  in  Interior.  I  was 
impressed  by  his  ardent  advocacy  for 
statehood  of  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  I 
remember  that  as  a  freshman  Senator, 
his  only  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  was 
instrumental  in  the  efTort  to  accept 
Alaska  as  the  49th  State.  Beginning  with 
his  insistence  that  equal  representation 
be  guaranteed  for  the  new  State,  he  con- 
tinued to  win  the  lasting  respect  of 
Alaskans  through  his  fair  treatment  of 
the  State  In  all  matters. 

His  foresight  allowed  him  to  see 
Alaska's  potential  as  both  a  cache  of 
natural  resources  and  a  wildlife  sanctu- 
ary. As  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Fred 
Seaton  is  credited  with  signing  the 
order  to  create  the  Arctic  Wildlife 
Range,  an  area  of  9  million  acres  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  Alaska.  It  was  his 
endeavor  to  preserve  this  land  as  a  hiu'- 
bor  for  the  abundant  wUdlife  in  the 
area.  It  is  In  this  light  that  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  Fred  Seaton  and  se^  to  rename 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  after 
the  man  who  established  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  SMS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  That  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range,  estab- 
lished by  Public  Land  Order  2214.  dated  De- 
cember 6,  1960,  Federal  Register  Document 
60-11519,  shall,  on  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  be  known  as  the  Fred 
Seaton  National  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  and 
shall  be  administered  as  a  wUdlife  sanctu- 
ary in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  Public  Land  Order. 
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a.  There  are  auttaortaed  to  be  appro- 
priated aveb  same  ••  laay  be  zMoeaaary  t» 
carry  out  the  provMooa  of  ttala  Act. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  intfnmj 
Revenue  Code  by  <"'"fftTlng  the  doUar 
checkoff  for  Presidential  eleetlMis  to  $2. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Refmred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

D017BLZ     T9I     DOtiAB     CMMCKXWW     FOB     POaLIC 
riNAMCIHG    OF    PaXBmaNTtAL    KLWCnoVS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  I  ask  that  it  may  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  nnanoe. 

The  purpose  of  the  bm  is  to  double 
the  amount  ot  the  d<dlar  chetkoB,  the 
mechanism  in  the  tax  law  by  wiiieh  tax- 
payers designate  that  a  diMat  or  tbeir 
income  tax  payments  is  to  be  used  for 
the  public  financing  of  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  may 
designate  that  $1  of  his  tax,  or  $2  on 
a  Joint  return,  shall  be  used  for  the  pub- 
lic financing  fund.  Under  the  bill  Z  am 
proposing,  the  taxpckyer  would  be  able 
to  designate  $3  for  the  fund,  or  94  on  a 
Joint  return  for  the  19W  tax  year.  The 
levtH  would  revert  to  $1  for  subsequent 
years. 

I  am  concerned  by  recent  pessimistic 
reports  suggesting  that,  with  the  large 
number  of  candidates  in  the  field,  the 
amount  of  public  funds  under  the  check- 
off may  not  necessarily  be  adequate  to 
cover  the  full  costs  of  the  public  financ- 
ing provisions  for  the  1976  election. 

A  total  of  $68  million  has  already 
been  designated  for  the  checkoff,  based 
on  tax  returns  for  the  3  years,  1972-74, 
during  which  the  checkoff  has  been  in 
operation.  It  is  estimated  that  returns 
for  the  year  1975,  to  be  filed  in  1976,  will 
bring  in  an  additional  940  million  for  the 
fund,  making  a  total  of  approximately 
$100  miUlon  available  for  tiie  1976  elec- 
tions. 

Current  law  contains  three  basic  dis- 
tributions for  the  public  fimds: 

Twenty  million  dollars  each  for  the 
Democratic  and  Repubfican  candidates 
hi  the  1976  general  elections,  or  a  total 
of  $40  miUlon. 

Two  million  dollars  each  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions In  1976,  or  a  total  of  $4  minion. 

Up  to  $5  million  for  each  candidate  In 
the  Presidential  primaries  who  meets  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  matching 
public  fimds. 

In  addition,  current  law  also  spells  out 
circumstances  in  which  a  minor  party 
can  qualify  for  public  funds. 

Further,  under  the  cost-of-living  pro- 
vision in  the  current  law,  each  of  the 
dollar  figures  above  will  be  adjusted  up- 
ward in  1976  by  the  rate  of  Inflation  in 
1975,  estimated  at  about  8  percent. 

The  arithmetic  suggests  that  It  may 
be  a  close  call  In  1976  as  to  whether  the 
fund  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  pay- 
ments to  which  candidates  are  entitled. 
Ilie  general  election  and  nominating 
conventions  win  require  i«>proxlmately 
$48  million,  including  the  Inflation  ad- 
Juslanent.  Tlierefore,  approxlmatelbr  $50 
minion  wiU  be  available  for  the  Presi- 
dential primaries.  At  the  present  time. 
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sevwal  opdldatw  have  already  qualified 
for  laatriiliig  pcimacy  Arndt.  It  te  easy 
tmtmm^bam  Htmtatnml  ■4^t*¥Hmal  ean* 
dJdalflB  BMar  atao  oaaUfJr.  Ik^  praMot 
fund  wffi  be  raffldenk  to  pay  $60  mllUon 
for  «iie  prtmailes.  or  10  "foil  fundlnc 
wniyejemr*  Wiet  te,  paymenta  to  10 
ciandMam  «Im>  qnaltfy  for  Adl  iMimary 
twoOlbg  of  fS  mimob  eaeh.  or  pajmentB 
iBVoMnt  MaiM  odnbfatatioa  at  full  and 
partial  funding  to  a  loner  number  oi 
rendldatoi  eqnaliiiff  160  mUllon. 

If  ttie  daBande  OB  tike  fond  exceed  the 
availaUa  aaounkt  tte  atatute  cBtabUdMs 
a  priorttar  msehaniim  by  irtileh  funds 
ivookl  •>  flat  to  the  nominatins  oanven- 
tiflQ.  MfBond  to  the  fmeral  elector,  and 
tlitrd  to  the  pdmaclee.  Hum,  it  te  the 
oaodMMlai  In  tbeprtznaHei  who  will  fed 
tba  ptaeb  if  the  pubUc  fnmte  are 
aimwaa  to  th0  noinft  i^iera  thegr  are  In- 
snilWant  to  meet  aQ  the  entitlements  <d 
those  who  ara  tflBlble. 

If  the  funds  are  Insufflclent,  the  stat- 
ute awthorlees  the  Seoretary  of  the 
Traawuy  tod0v«)9P  a fMmula  and  recu- 
lattaBBfor  allecathit  the  avallaUe  funds 
amoQg  tiie  qwlifled  candidates.  But  it  te 
difleidt  to  balieva  that  such  a  fonnula 
coqld  be.faJrlir  <d|9»floiied  for  the  pri- 
macies, 03nn  tbe.'QompleK^robleois  in- 
vobring  aoriy  quali^^lnt  candidates  aqd 
late  annonncing  candidates. 

It  may  weB  be  that  the  $50  mUllon 
Ukdy  to  be  availaUe  for  the  primaries 
wH  not  be  exhausted  before  all  entitle- 
ments are  met  But  it  would  be  foolish 
and  itfiortsighted  to  hope  for  that  result 
and  do  iv>*htoig  now. 

By  ralsinc  the  dollar  checkoff  to  $2  for 
1976.  more  than  enouab  funds  should  be 
avaOalite  to  cover  any  possible  demands 
on  puhUc  funds  by  candidates  in  the  1976 
iximaiies.  and  avoid  the  ohaos  that  will 
resnlfc  If  candidates  who  have  relied  in 
goodlalth  on  the  puUic  nntm,-^pg  pn>- 
vlsloos  are  needlessly  shortchanged. 

Tbt  controversy  and  cttete  that  would 
be  engeddrred  if  the  fund  goes  into  de- 
fault In  1976  can  easily  be  avcMed  by 
adequate  planning. 

Qno  further  paint.  A  major  reason  for 
theeunaent  situation  te  the  slow  and  in- 
efflBcUve  star^  Qiadeby  the  JR8  in  carry- 
ing out  the  dflQar  checkoff. 

On  the  1973  retmns.  the  first  year  the 
dollar  checkoff  was  available,  the  check- 
off was  «a  a  separate  form;  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  ta^omyers  used  the  checkoff 
and  only  $3  million  was  received. 

In  1973,  the  IRS  put  the  checkoff 
on  page  one  of  the  tax  form.  And,  in  or- 
der to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the 
checkt^  on  the  1972  return,  taxpayers 
who  failed  to  use  the  checkoff  on  their 
1972  returns  were  allowed  to  do  so  retro- 
actively for  1972  on  their  1973  returns. 
As  a  result  of  these  changes,  participa- 
tion jumped  to  13  percent  and  $17  mU- 
llon «as  recdved  for  1973.  And  7  peicent 
of  the  taxpayets  took  the  opportunity  to 
make  rettoacttve  1972  deslgnatioas,  with 
the  result  that  an  aiiHiti^inBl  $9  minion 
was  received. 

On  the  1974  returns,  still  another  im- 
I>rovemcnt  was  made  by  the  IBS.  The 
foiXD  oonteined  "Yes"  and  "No"  boxes 
thatgave  ta^ayers  an  even  greater  ta- 
o**W*  to  nie  the  ttm^oB.  As  a  result. 
partk^Mtloa  on  the  1974  returns  soared 
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again— to  a  remarkable  24  percent,  and 
$32  million  was  received. 

If  the  preeent  Implementation  h»^ 
besi  in  eSeet  for  1993  and  1973.  it  te 
likely  tha*lhe  fund  woukl  be  adequate  to 
meet  any  demands  In  1976.  In  a  seooe, 
therefore,  by  increasing  the  $1  checkoff 
to  $2,  we  can  make  up  for  the  slow  start 
by  the  IRS  in  lnq>Iementing  the  checkoff 
In  1972  and  1973.  and  guarantee  that  the 
funds  will  be  adeqoate  in  1976. 

The  dumge  I  am  proposing  will  apply 
(mly  for  1976  tax  returns.  My  ejcpecta- 
tion  to  that  the  checkoff  will  function 
adeqtiately  to  meet  the  needs  of  future 
Pnwlrientlal  elections  at  the  $1  levd. 
without  the  need  for  a  permanent  in- 
creaseto$2. 

In  any  event,  there  will  be  time  enough 
for  Oimgress  to  act  in  the  future  to  meet 
the  needs  of  future  Sections.  But  we 
must  act  now  to  avoid  the  arbitrary  and 
unfair  disrupticm  that  will  arise  if  the 
funds  are  insufficient  for  the  1976  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  recent  article  on  the 
subject  by  Warren  Weaver  in  the  New 
York  Times  may  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 

OIB. 

Tliere  being  no  objectton,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3546 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
BepreaoKtrntivet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  sec- 
tion eoee  (a)  of  the  Intomal  Bevenue  Code- 
of  liNM  (relating  to  deetgnaUon  of  in/«wiM» 
tax  paymenta  to  the  Presidential  Election 
CaiBpalgn  Fuod)  is  amondiKl  by— 

(a)  atmcmg  "Sl"  eacb  time  It  ^ipeara  and 
Inaertlng  "ST*  In  Ueu  thereof;   and 

(b)  striking  "$3"  and  Inserting  "$4"  In 
Ueu  thereof. 

8bc.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
1  shall  apply  to  taxable  yean  ending  after 
December  81,  1974.  Such  amendments  ahaU 
ceaae  to  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  81, 197S. 

(New  York  Tlmaa,  October  4,  1976) 

Taxtatxb  Crxck-Oits  Mat  Not  Covn  Fni,t 

Oampaigit  Busauma 

(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.) 

Washington,  October  3. — ^The  Treasury  De- 
partment may  not  have  enough  cash  in  a 
special  account  next  year  to  pay  fiill  cam- 
paign subsidies  to  all  the  Presidential  candi- 
dates In  1976  who  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
this  new  pcdltlcal  benefit. 

According  to  the  FMeral  Election  Com- 
mission, there  is  $62  million  in  the  special 
account  that  will  finance  these  subsidies, 
the  product  of  dcdlar  check-offs  by  income 
taiqwyers  over  the  last  three  years. 

The  Tieasury  expects  $40  million  to  $60 
million  more  to  go  into  the  account  as  a 
result  of  tax  returns  filed  next  April  11,  for  a 
total  of  $100  mmion  to  $110  mUUon  avaUable 
for  all  Federal  contributions  to  the  political 
campaign. 

But  this  fund  could  be  strained  or  even 
exhausted  because  so  many  candidates  have 
decided  to  compete  in  the  Presidential  pri- 
maries, tn  some  Instances,  perhaps  such  sub- 
sidies wUl  become  avaUable  for  the  first  time. 

Any  candidate  who  raises  $6,000  in  each  of 
20  states  In  contributions  of  $360  and  leas  be- 
comes eligible  to  receive  up  to  $6  mUllon  in 
Federal  matching  payments  to  help  finance 
his  primary  campaign. 
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But  the  Treaaurymiet  also  be  able  to  pro- 
vide $30  mUUon  eaoli  lor  general  electton 
expenses  of  the  BepubUeaa  aoA  Dcm^eratic 
nominees  and  $3  mllUoa  aaob  for  the  coat  of 
the  two  maior  party  conventions,  or  a  total 
of  $44  mlUlon. 

Subtracting  this  from  a  total  fimd  of,  say 
$106  mllUon.  including  1976  receipts,  leaves 
$61  million  for  primary  pay  •  •  •  sent,  eight 
Democrats  and  one  Bepubllcan  have  an- 
nounced their  candidacy;  two  more  Demo- 
crats are  certain  additions,  and  one  BepubU- 
can  is  a  good  poastblUty. 

This  would  maka  13  candidates.  If  aU  qual- 
ify for  subsidies  and  raise  the  ivil  amount 
for  matching,  they  could  claim  $80  million 
from  the  fund,  leaving  it  virtually  bankrupt. 

The  situation  Is  more  serious  than  this] 
because  the  new  campaign  law  includes  a 
cost-of-llvlng  adjostmaut,  keying  the  spend- 
ing ceilings  and  the  sixe  of  Federal  subsidies 
to  the  Consumer  Prtoe  Index,  with  1974  as 
the  base  year. 

Experts  estimate  that  the  percentage  in- 
crease  In  the  price  index  for  1976  will  be  at 
least  8  percent.  As  a  result,  the  1976  poten- 
tial primary  subsidy  would  rise  from  $60  mU- 
Uon to  $64.8  milllcm  and  the  payment  for  the 
two  major  party  general  election  campaigns, 
from  $40  mUllon  to  $43  J  mllUon. 

CLAIMS   CHXCKXD 

It  remains  possible,  of  course,  that  not  all 
of  the  12  potential  Preeidentui  contenders 
wiU  be  able  to  qualify  for  matohing  funds 
Seven  of  them  say  they  have  raised  the  nec- 
essary contributions,  and  election  commis- 
sion auditors  are  checking  those  claims. 

The  seven  are  President  Ford,  Senators 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington  and  Uoyd 
M.  Bentsen  of  Texas,  Bepreeentative  Morris 
K.  UdaU  of  Arizona,  Gov.  Oeorge  C.  Wallace 
of  Alabama,  former  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter  of 
Georgia  and  Sargent  Shrtver.  the  1973  Demo- 
cratic Vice-Presidential  nominee. 

Governor  Wallace  has  not  yet  decided 
whether  to  accept  partial  Federal  financing 
for  his  primary  campaign.  If  he  rejects  It 
the  situation  woiUd  be  eased.  tTnder  the  law, 
if  he  won  the  Democratic  nomination  Mr 
WaUace  could  refuse  the  «30-mllUon  sub-' 
sidy  for  his  general  election  campaign  and 
finance  it  entirely  through  private  contribu- 
tions, still  subject  to  a  $20-miUion  spend- 
ing celling. 

Democrats  who  have  announced  their  can- 
didacy but  not  yet  reached  the  quaUfylne 
goal  are  former  Senator  Fred  B.  Bkrrts  of 
Oklahoma,  former  Gov.  Terry  Sanford  of 
North  Carolina  and  Gov  MUton  J.  Shapp  of 
Pennsylvanu.  Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana 
is  expected  to  announce  when  he  has  raised 
enough  money  to  qualify. 

KSACAN  PxaaPxcnvB 

Former  Gov.  Bonald  Beagan  of  California 
has  not  yet  announced  whether  he  wiU  chal- 
lenge President  Ford  for  the  Bepubllcan 
nomination,  but  his  backers  confidently  pre- 
dict he  will  and  expect  Uttie  trouble  in  ob- 
taining enough  contrlbutitma  to  qualify 

It  is  also  passible  that  aome  of  those  who 
qualify  for  matching  funds  wiU  not  be  able 
to  claim  the  fuU  $6-mUlion  for  the  primary 
period.  To  get  the  full  amount,  a  candidate 
must  have  raised  $6-million  in  private  con- 
tributions of  no  more  than  $260,  beBlnnlue 
Jan.  1,  1976. 

The  new  campaign  law  anticipates  the 
poaslbUlty  that  there  wiU  not  be  enough 
money  in  the  Treasury  fund  to  provide  full 
primary  matching  for  all  candidates,  speci- 
fying that  eaoh  wUl  then  receive  a  pro  raU 
share  of  what  there  is. 

Although  Its  chairman  Thomas  B.  Curtis 
takes  the  position  that  the  campaign  fund 
wUl  be  adequate,  some  other  members  of  the 
Federal  Bactton  Onmmlsrton  favor  drafting 
regulations  to  inauie  that  an  nnder-flnanoed 
fund  will  be  distributed  equitably. 
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rtM  proMaaa  eoold  ba  compUoated.  If  a 
strongly  financed  candidate  like  Senator 
Jackson  appUas  to  ttta  Treacury  early  next 
year  for  a  fuU  $S-mUUon.  oSolala  there  must 
decide  vbstlMr  ba  abould  reoelve  aU  of  tt  at 
once,  rlaklog  tba  po— tt»Ulty  that  late-quaU- 
f  ying  candidates  may  ba  abort-ebangad. 

Alternative,  ooa  or  mora  candldataa  might 
receive  full  $6-mUUon  matcblng  aatly  In  the 
primary  partod.  wltb  tba  Treasury  discover- 
ing later  that  their  pro  rata  share  ot  the 
fund  was  perhapa  only  $4.6-mUUoii,  This 
raises  the  question  whether  such  candidates 
who  have  apant  the  money  and,  partiaps, 
even  dropped  out  of  the  race  owe  the  Gov- 
ernment tba  ezoaaa  aaoney. 

The  THaaary  Departmaat  has  reportedly 
urged  the  oommlaslon  to  provide  guldaaoa 
on  this  kind  of  question  In  the  form  of  new 
regiUationa. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  254g.  A  bm  to  establish  a  permanent 
Federal  program  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  educaikm.  Re> 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  1  am 
introducing  the  Federal  Elonentary  and 
Secondary  School  Assistance  Act,  which 
has  been  vnaposed  by  the  National  Bdu- 
catiMi  Association.  Tbia  bill  would  as- 
tablldl  a  permanent  I^ederal  program  of 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  to  reach  a  levrt  of  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  education  in  this  country. 
Attaining  this  level  of  Federal  commit- 
ment to  the  partnership  in  education 
with  State  and  local  govemmente  has 
long  been  an  avowed  goal  of  mine.  Ihto 
bill  provides  one  avenue  for  reaching 
thatgoaL 

Full  partnership  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  to  not  an  inexpensive  matter. 
Recently  publtohed  Office  of  Education 
statistics  show  that  man  than  $61  bil- 
lion to  currently  being  spent  on  public 
elementMy  and  secondary  education.  En- 
actment of  thto  bill  would  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  animal  ez- 
penditore  of  roughly  $20  billion  on  de- 
mentary  and  secondary  educatkm. 

I  recognize  that  our  economic  situation 
in  thto  country  today  to  not  good.  We  are 
being  asked  by  the  President  to  cut  do- 
mestic eipenditures  drastically.  Vot 
these  reasons,  thto  may  well  not  be  the 
time  for  enactment  of  Federal  general 
aid  legislation.  However,  I  brieve  It  Im- 
portant to  put  before  my  ctAeagues  the 
ideas  contained  in  this  legidation  in  the 
hope  of  stimulating  not  oh^  discussion 
about  the  idea  of  Federal  general  aid. 
but  also  of  spurring  Increased  funds  into 
education  at  all  leveto. 


By  Mr.  McOOVEBN: 
S.  2547.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  hiclude,  as  a 
home  health  service,  nutritional  counsel- 
ing provided  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  a  regtotered  dietitian.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

MfsicaxK  AN*  Hoan  jroramoK  sexvicks 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
authorize  reimbursement  for  nutritional 
counseling  as  a  home  health  service  un- 
der medicare.  Under  extoting  law.  home 
health  visits  are  reimbursable  for  nurs- 
ing, physical  therapy,  occupational  ther- 
apy, speech  therapy,  and  medical  sodal 
services,  but  not  for  nutritional  counsel- 


tog.  Thto  to  one  area  where  Government 
spends  more  by  doing  less. 

In  the  hospital,  medicare  patients  are 
eligible  for  nutritional  counseling.  After 
they  are  discharged,  they  receive  care 
through  a  home  health  agency,  but  that 
care  does  not  Include  nutritional  coun- 
seling. The  denial  <a  sudd  counseling  to 
not  only  a  mtotake  in  Inmum  terms,  but 
a  needless  expense  in  two  ways.  First, 
nutritional  deflclendes,  which  could  be 
corrected  by  counseUog.  lead  to  health 
problems  which  must  be  treated  at  far 
greater  cost  later.  Second,  the  more  re- 
stricted benefits  of  home  health  care  en- 
courage overreliance  on  the  more  expen- 
sive hospitalisation  of  recipients.  Reim- 
bursements  for  home  health  visits  now 
represent  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
budget  for  medicare.  Inpatient  hospital 
care  to  the  greatest  reason  for  Its  esca- 
lating oasts. 

The  recently  published  'Torward  Plan 
for  Health.  FT  1»77-«1,"  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare ejnphaslaes  the  vital  relation  be- 
tween nutrition  and  health.  The  r^Dort 
concludes:  "Nutritional  care,  inrfii/Hyig 
dietary  counseling,  should  be  integrated 
into  the  preventive,  dlagnostle,  and  re- 
storative health  services  of  an  PH8  pro- 
grams for  all  family  members." 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  dear.  Thto 
legislation  to  a  major  step  toward  meet- 
ing that  need.  Its  coet  will  begin  to  save 
Federal  money  almost  Immediately.  So 
thto  to  the  kind  of  oost-cooaciout  legisla- 
ti(m  vrtiich  adhninlstratlon  officials  should 
accept  without  reluctance.  If  they  mean 
what  they  say  about  securing  the  maxi- 
mum return  for  our  social  expenditures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rde- 
vant  testimony  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  before  the  Orase  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  be  printed  at  ttito 
P(dnt  In  the  RxcoiB. 

There  betaig  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKO.  as  follows: 
SrsxnoDrr  or  Trs  AioaacAif  DuiiKiiu  Aaao- 

danoir  ew  Brwawto  ^^'■-itv  Tamtam  B»- 

TOia  TUB  SinOOMMUlBS  Ott  BSAtTR.  OOM- 

mrn^oM  Wats  ana  ItssMs,  VA  Hovss 
or  RmuaaMTATXTis.  Sviaaaca  It.  1978 
lilr.  Chairman  and  memben  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  Annie  Oalbratth.  a  rcglatarad 
dietitian,  and  I  am  employed  as  gMorlatt 
Director  of  the  Dietary  Dqiartment  »nd 
Dietetic  Internship  at  Uassachuaette  General 
Hospital  In  Boston.  I  am  Frealdent-Xlect  of 
The  American  Dietetlo  Asaoclation  whose 
headquarters  Is  located  In  Chicago.  It  Is  on 
behalf  of  the  Asaoclation  that  I  am  present- 
ing this  statement  today. 

I  appreelate  the  extremely  busy  time 
schedule  which  the  Committee  has  today. 
For  this  reaecm  a  summary  of  my  testimony 
la  attached  as  Appendix  A,  along  wltb  a  Fact 
Sheet  e^alnlng  our  definition  and  poeltkm 
relative  to  Nutritional  Care-DIe$ary  Coon- 
sellng.  Appendix  B,  and  The  American 
Dietetic  Asaoclation's  Position  Pap^  on  "The 
Nutrition  Component  of  Health  Services  De- 
livery Systems,"  Appendix  C. 

HOME    HEALTH   CAXX   PKOVISJOKS 

To  fulfill  the  objectives  of  The  American 
Dietetic  Association  as  sUted  in  Its  Con- 
stitution, l.e.,  "To  improve  the  nutrition  of 
hiunan  beings;  to  advance  the  science  of 
dietetics  and  nutrition;  and  to  improve  edu- 
cation in  these  and  alUed  areas,"  the  Asso- 
ciation recommends  that:  Nutrition  services 
tmder  the  supervision  of  qualified  nutrition 
personnel   should   be  a   component   of   all 


health  and  health  related  programa  and 
should  be  deigned  to  reaeb  tbe  total  popula- 
tion wltb  prlortt>  v>  such  autritlonany  vul- 
nerable grovtpa  aa  Infanta,  cbfldrea  and  youtti 
m  the  growteg  years,  woman  tn  the  ^Od 
bearlBg  yeaia,  and  the  oldar  age  poputatkm. 
When  tha  original  BCedloara  taglslatlon 
■was  enacted  in  1966  it  was  one  of  tbe  raoet 
progreoslve  pieces  of  aoclal-bealtb  care  pro- 
gram ever  adopted.  But,  It  did  not  take  into 
oonSMeratlon  the  fact  that  nutrition  te  a 
orlttcal  factor  In  the  promotion  of  health  and 
prevention  of  disease  as  wen  as  tn  fBtoveiiy 
and  r^abllitation  from  Illness  or  fnjwrf. 

In  the  ten  years  since  ttie  or1g«al  law  Was 
passed  there  have  hem  three  White  Hbcae 
Comferenoes  In  which  the  need  for  greater 
emphasU  on  nutritional  care  has  tjeen  rec- 
ognised: The  White  House  Conference  on 
Food.  Nutrttton  and  Health,  The  Vfhlte 
House  C<mference  on  Children  and  Touth 
and  The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
The  reports  and  recommendations  from  each 
of  theee  meetings  clearly  indicate  that  the 
public  recognises  the  inadequacies  In  our 
present  ayatem  of  nutritional  care-dietary 
counseling  and  is  desirous  of  legislation  that 
wlU  ptovlda  proCaaaloDal  guidance  and  dle- 
taiy  counseling  to  assist  tham  in  developing 
■oaiul  aotrltloBal  bablta. 

Slace  leeg,  tba  Senate  Select  Comnattee 
on  Nutntloa  and  Human  Needs  has  held 
hearings  and  publlabad  reports  where  again 
we  can  find  reoommendatlooa  citing  the 
need  for  Improved  nutritional  care  which 
would  benefit  the  public  throughout  tbe  life 
cycle. 

What  to  Medicare  doing  presenUy  to  pro- 
vlda  coatinntty  of  nutritional  care;  care  that 
la  organlaad  and  admuustered  to  provide 
maxlmiim  health  service  for  dollars 
•xpendedf 

Am  long  aa  the  liledlcare  patient  Is  in  the 
hospital  the  fun  range  of  nutrition  servioee 
la  made  available.  Upon  discharge  to  a  home 
bealth  agency  bis  allglblUty  for  tbe  aervlces 
of  a  dletttlaa  through  home  health  vlsiU  is 
denied  tmder  existing  law. 

Let  me  quote  on©  of  oiu'  members  who 
reoentiy  wtota  ua  as  f  cdlows : 

*^  enthusiastically  urge  the  need  for  diet 
ooanaeltng  In  tba  home.  In  my  7  years  eipe- 
rlenoa  oonamtlng  wltb  a  home  baattb  agency. 
I  bay  fofmd  ttiat  tiiougb  boqiltal  diet  In- 
steoetkHia  an  vital  and  Important,  patients 
often  have  questiona  or  prol>lama  whan  ttiay 
return  home  or  need  help  adjusting  diet 
pbuu  to  tbair  own  particular  neoda.** 

DIettttaiia  would  agree  wttb  you  that  not 
all  patienta  wtio  are  tbe  banaflOartea  of  home 
bealth  lerrleeB  need  nutritional  care.  Bat, 
tbara  are  tboae  who  do  need  it:  tbe  diabetic, 
tiM  cardlao,  tba  graasly  obese,  to  give  bat  a 
few  axamplea.  They  need  it  and  they  are  not 
raoetvlng  It  under  the  present  Medicare  lee- 
IsUtton. 

The  American  Dietetic  Asaoclation's  posi- 
tion Is  that  tba  Induskm  of  nutrition  aa  a 
eomponent  ot  homa  health  care  wm  atgalfl- 
cantf  y  redooa  tbe  numbw  of  people  r«q«k- 
ing  si<A  oare  service  and.  therefore,  ooatrtb- 
ute  directly  to: 

1.  A  relief  in  the  strain  on  the  nation's 
health  cue  delivery  system; 

a.  A  deorease  In  "tt»e  escalating  rate  of 
health  care  ooats;  and 

S.  An  increase  In  physical,  mental  and  so- 
cial weQ -being  of  people  so  that  they  may 
achieve  and  maintain  productive  and  Inde- 
pendent lives. 

Home  health  services  account  for  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  Medicare  d<dlar.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  extenskm  of  home  health 
benefits  to  include  nutritional  care  would 
cost  less  than  $5  minion.  We  believe  that 
offering  such  servlca  Should  offset  thto  oost 
by  decreased  hospital  utUlaation.  In  197S  i^ 
Imbursament  for  bama  health  eaiilias 
amounted  to  only  $02  mlUlon  aa  ootaparad 
with  lapatieat  aarrloas  at  ggS  bUltoa. 
Bavlslons  In  booM  health  oare  provtaloas 
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(•)  «nd  iDMrttng  tba  faUowliiff  new 
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-^-_,.^_ ,  -..^-  mbMctlon  (1)  : 

*(9)  snirltional  eara  fomlibad  by  or  under 
tito  nparvMoD  or  •  reftetered  dietitian." 


refleteredi 


ktlMi  la  aware 

ilatbe  United 

•sort  ttat  la  batac  mad*  in 

pablle  and  peivato  aaotora  to  k- 

taaltb  aaM  daUvery  ayvtenM  ao 

.  be  b^ifb  <|aalltr  eare  avaU- 

'  aa  p«i»ldad  ad  Ma— lalJlt  coat  wMb 

i  tniaatton  or  bealtb  pnaonnel.  The 

la  eoBaomer  protectloa  and 

raatlafacUon. 

I  of  dletetlaa  la  committed  to 
_  I  of  nbanging  pat- 

tn  baaltb  oaae.  We  are  ooaunltted  to 

Xbm  pttoel^  that  the  toolailon  of  notr)- 
ttoaal  earn  in  comprehenalve  health  eare  is 
poaWvaly  retotad  to  the  malntoiance  of 
'  the  reduction  at  alck  eare  coat* 


VoMttoBal  care  Ineludee  at  leaat  the  fol- 
■Btlal  avTiflea,  combined  and  co< 
to   meet  Indlrldual    and   famUy 

I.  Aaaeaement  of  food  praetlcaa  and  dietary 


%.  Vnlzttlon  education  and  oounaeUng  to 

aaak  ■nwal  and  therapeutic  needa;  and 

S^ftavtakn  cf ,  or  referral  to,  reaooroaa  for 

fdad    aarrlce.    epeeial    faedtaig 

t.  and/or  supplemental  food  aaalst- 


tt  ia  baoauae  food  and  nutrition 
ptod  aa  such  an  integral  part  of  life 
~"'i  meatloa  of  nutritional  care  baa 

okad  aa  baalc  to  qtiaUty  health 

\  wltb  the  eonaaqmnt  rtiit*«t»i«t»iin  of  the 

1  at  aneb  aervlce.  We  recommend  that  all 

bava  the  adTantage  of  nutritional 

JBt  parfonnad  by  a  dietitian  who  can 

refer  tat  corroboration  and  provide  data  for 
patient  laCanaatton  ayateau. 
W*  ballade  that  tbe  nutritional  care  com- 
';  o(  all  patlant  care  should  be  inte- 
vltb  medical  and  multldleclpllnary 
,.  i  aarvieea.  The  dietitian  should  par- 
tl^plate  with  other  member*  of  the  health 
toain  In  overall  plannlag  for  patient  care. 
Ifntrttkm  personnel  should  help  to  monitor 
aad  evaluate  the  efBctenoy  and  eaectlveneBs 
of  the  health  care  provided  to  tbe  paUent. 
QvaUty  aaniranoe  accompanied  by  oo6t 
contatnment  are  tbe  keyatonea  of  tbe  Pro- 
faartnnal  BUndarda  Review  Program.  Medl> 
cat  cava  review  is  the  prime  factor  considered 
in  the  proTlaioos  and  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  review  of  tbe  qualltr  of  care  provided  to 
the    iKMpttallaed    patient    with    a    specific 


Tb^  American  Dietetic  AssocUtlon  believes 
that  nutritional  assessment  of  aU  patients 
performed  by  a  dietitian  would  address  itself 
to  dlagnoatlc  service*  and  prevention  as  well 
aa  eonutva  and  reatorative  care.  Concern 
with  eoat  of  health  care  emphasizes  the  need 
for  prereatlen  of  rehoapKallaatlon  whenever 
possible.  We  recommend  that  the  role  of  the 
\ 


"iKia-pbyaielaa  health  praotltlooer,"  in  this 
caaa  uia  dletitlaii.  be  given  more  vlalbillty 
in  total  patient  ear*. 

Aa  loiif  aa  ttio  aystam  oontmnea  to  devote 
Martf  *»  erUia  tatorrantlon  with  mtle  or  no 
rawngiiUlaB  tt  oontrlbataag  inHnenoea  to  the 
tatax  iMaltti  oi  tadMdnala  cost  ccmtalnmant 
vlU  not  bo  fWly  aohlavad. 
.  On  babaUoftbotwantysU  thousand  mem- 
baas  of  ttia  American  DisUtlc  AaaooUtlon  I 
waat  to  ttiank,yDu  for  thta  opportunity  to 
pyeaant  tlila  aiatoment.  T  would  be  happy  to 
saawer  any  qnoatlona  that  the  membera  of 
thaOommlttaenuqfl 
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(By  The  Amerloan  Dietetic  AasocUtlon) 
aavjaawa  nt  R<ntB  Hasura  cabb  raovmoifs 

The  fuH  range  of  nutrltlmi  services  is 
availaMa  to  the  Medicare  patient  as  kmg  as 
ha  la  ta  tbe  boapltal.  Upon  dlachazge  to  a 
home  health  agency,  bis  eUglbUlty  for  the 
aarvicea  of  a  dietitian  through  home  health 
TlaUa  la  denied  under  existing  law. 

Not  all  beneflolarlea  of  borne  health  serv- 
ices needdletary  oounseling,  but  there  are 
those  who  do  need  it  but  are  not  receiving 
It  under  the  preaaat  Medicare  legldatlen. 

Homa  health  aeMoaa  aooount  for  leas  than 
oaa  poroent  at  the  Biadlcar*  dollar.  It  is  eetl- 
matad  that  the  eatenalon  of  home  health 
benefits  to  include  nutrltlOMal  care  would 
cost  less  than  ts  million.  This  cost  would 
ba  otfset  by  decreefed  hospitalization  and  re- 
hoepltallzatlon  for  those  suffering  from  nu- 
tritlonany  related  diseases  such  as  diabetes. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association's  posi- 
tion ia  that  the  inolnaion  of  nutrition  serv- 
loea  aa  a  relmbunable  service  under  the 
Home  Health  Care  provisions  of  Medicare 
wUl  algnlAcantly  reduce  tbe  number  of 
poc^e  requiring  sick  care  services  in  InsU- 
tutlona. 

aXVISIOMS   IK   PSOFZSSIONAL  STANDAIUIS   RKVITW 
OaCANIZATION      PaOVISIONS 

Quality  assurance  accompanied  by  cost 
c<mtalnment  are  the  keystones  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  legislation.  Medi- 
cal care  review  is  the  prime  factor  considered 
in  the  provisions  and  this  empbasU  is  placed 
on  the  hospitalized  patient  with  a  specific 
dlaeaae. 

Tbe  Amerloan  Dietetic  AssocUtion  believes 
that  nutritional  assessment  of  all  patients 
performed  by  a  dietitian  would  address  Itself 
to  prevention  and  dlagnoatlc  services  as  well 
as  curative  and  reatorative  care.  As  long  as 
the  system  continues  to  devote  itself  to  crisis 
Intervention  with  little  or  no  recognition  of 
contribbting  Inlhiences  on  the  total  health 
of  Individuals  cost  containment  will  not  !» 
fully  achieved. 

(Appendix  B) 
Thx    Amzeicah    DixTxnc    Association    Paci 

SHEST  NDTBITIOMAI,  CAXX-DlXrARY  COUNSXI.- 
INC 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  in  com- 
mitment to  professional  and  social  respon- 
sibilities for  the  promotion  of  optimal  nu- 
tritional health  recommends  that  adequately 
funded  programs  of  nutritional  care  be  an 
integral  part  of  all  health  care  programs. 
WHAT  IS  NtrntrnoNAL  caxx? 

Nutritional  care  is  the  application  of  the 
science  of  nutrition  to  the  health  care  of 
people.  Nutritional  care  is  not  complete 
without  dietary  oounseling. 

WHAT  13  DirrAar  cotrifsxLiNO? 

Dietary  counseling  is  the  process  of  pro- 
viding individualized,  professional  guidance 
to  assist  people  in  adjusting  their  dally  food 
consumption  to  meet  their  health  needs. 

The  objective  of  dietary  counseling  is  mod- 
ification of  behavior.  This  objective  Is  ac- 
complished when  indivldtials  understand 
how  to  make  wise  food  choices. 


Dietary  counseling  la  a  component  of  a 
nutritional  care  program  m  which  a  regis- 
tered dietitian  gives  prciaaahmal  guidance 
to  an  Indlvldnal  aa  part  of  a  physician's  treat- 
ment plan.  The  aervlee  ineludea: 

1.  Anwifiig  preaent  food  habits,  eatlne 
ptactlcea  abd  related  foetora. 

a.  Developing  a  wrHten  plan  for  appropri- 
ate dietary  oonnsellng: 

3.  Ttan^tlng  tb*  detaUed  plan  with  the 
IndlviduaL  i-  me 

4.  Planning  follow-up  care  aad  evaluating 
achievement  of  objeetlvea. 

6.  Using  reocwda  and  reports  f6r  sharing 
pertlhent  Inf onnatton  with  other  health  pro- 
fessionals concerned  with  the  individual's 
care. 

Dietary  Counseling  includes  tbe  explora- 
tion ot  the  patterns  of  food  Intake,  socio- 
economic factors  and  ethnic  beliefb  which 
may  lufiuence  tbe  individual's  cbolce  of 
food. 

WHO  IS  BBSPONSIBUI  rOB  NTrmmONAL  CABS? 

The  Dietitian:  The  American  Dietetic  As- 
sociation believes  that  nutrition  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  total  health  and  lUe  care  and 
urges  that  all  efforts  in  nutrition  and  health 
be  multidlsclpllnary. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  believes 
that  registered  dietitians,  as  the  only  pro- 
fessionally educated  group  whose  primary 
ceneem  la  the  ^>pllcatton  of  nutrition  sci- 
ence to  the  bealtb  care  of  people,  should 
be  involved  in  tbe  planning  and  execution  of 
all  health  care  programs. 

The  Consumers:  As  consumers  become 
more  aware  that  nutrition  is  a  cMnerstone 
of  positive  health,  they  will  realize  that  It  Is 
«>elr  right  to  expect  professional  guidance 
and  dietary  counseling  to  assist  them  in  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  soimd  "nutri- 
tional" habits.  It  is  their  responsibility  to 
assure  the  inclusion  of  nutritional  care  In  all 
health  programs. 

The  Qovemment:  Aa  the  government  be- 
comes more  deeply  Involved  in  legislation  to 
meet  the  health  care  needs  of  the  population, 
It  has  a  responsibility  to  provide  nutritional 
care  for  both  individuals  and  groups.  Dietary 
counseling  should  be  a  part  of  every  nutri- 
tional  eare  program.  Increasing  costs  for  both 
inpauent  and  ambulatory  health  care  make 
it  mandatory  that  attention  be  turned  to 
programs  that  will  prepare  citizens  to  assume 
more  personal  responsibility  for  their  nu- 
tritional well-being. 

To  neglect  the  opportunity  to  Insure  more 
positive  health  for  the  population  Is  not 
being  totally  responsive  to  a  major  health 
concern  in  this  country.  Health  care  legis- 
lation for  tbe  70's  must  provide  access  to 
nntrltlonal  care. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  recom- 
mends that  nutritional  care.  Including  die- 
tary counseling,  be  integrated  Into  preven- 
tive, diagnostic,  curative  and  reetorative 
health  services  provided  under  all  national 
health  programs  and  that  nutritional  care,  as 
a  component  of  health  care,  be  available  to 
all  people  on  a  eontinulng  and  coordinated 
basis.  Tbe  Association  recommends  further 
that  the  planning  and  supervision  of  nutri- 
tional care  be  under  the  direction  of  persons 
professionally  educated  in  nutrition  as  it  re- 
lates to  human  health  needs. 

Por  further  information.  Coordinator.  Leg- 
islative Activities,  Tbe  American  Dietetic  As- 
sociation. 430  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, Ilhnois  60611. 

[Appendix  C] 
Ths  A  MEXICAN  Dnrrric  Associatiom  Position 
PapXB    on    thx    NtTTBrnOH    Componknt    of 
HXALTR    SXRVICES    DnJVXBT    STBTXMS 

(NoTX. — One  of  the  main  problems  result- 
ing from  the  lack  of  nutrition  training  in 
the  nation's  medical  schools  Is  that  however 
much  mdivldual  physicians  in  the  federal 
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or  state  planning  ageoolae  may  protest  their 
mteiest.  nutritton  aliBoct  Invariably  uids 
up  being  left  out  as  a  oomponont  of  bMdth- 
care  delivery  systoma.  Indaed,  leaa  than  two 
years  aftar  tha  Wblto  Houaa  Oonfanaoa  on 
Food,  Nutrition  and  Health,  the  two  strong- 
est nutrition  bureaus  at  the  state  health 
level  (New  Twk  and  California)  are  threat- 
ened with  extlnctlMi. 

With  government  at  all  levels  reqwnalble 
for  an  ever  Increasing  proportion  of  baaltb 
expendituree,  with  tbeee  expenditures 
mounting  vrlthout  appreciable  effect  on  the 
health  statistics  ot  the  nation,  it  Is  becom- 
ing obvloua  that  emphasis  must  be  shifted 
from  purely  curatlva  to  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation. This  means  that  nutrition 
should  asaume  even  more  Importance  than 
in  tbe  past.  In  terms  of  money — as  In  terms 
of  human  suffering — one  can  well  argue  Uiat 
every  dollar  spent  on  nutrition  instruction 
may  save  tens  of  dollars  In  later  medical 
care. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  Tlie  American 
Dietetic  Association  has  once  again  asserted 
its  leadership  in  human  nutrition  by  pre- 
paring and  endorsing  a  posltlcm  paper  which 
outlines  clearly  the  necessary  nutrition  serv- 
ices to  be  Included  In  comprehensive  health 
schemes.  Tht  paper  also  cle«u:ly  describes  the 
need  for  nutrition  input  at  the  planning 
stages  If  nutrition  services  are  to  be  prop- 
erly structured.  At  preoent,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  opwatlng  a  gi- 
gantic (over  93  billion)  food  program  with 
What  many  think  is  much  too  small  a  nu- 
trition component.  Present  Indications  are 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  Is  similarly  casual  about  nu- 
trition. I  commend  this  position  paper  to 
health  planners  at  all  levels. — Jean  Mayer, 
Ph.  D..  S.  Sc,  AM.  (fion),  MJ>.  (hon).  Pro- 
feaaor  of  Nutrition,  Harvard  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  and  Chairman,  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Heatth.) 

"Nutrition  services  under  the  supervision 
of  qualified  nutrition  personnel  should  be  a 
component  of  all  health  and  health-related 
programs  and  should  be  designed  to  reach 
the  total  population  with  priority  given  to 
such  nutritionally  vxilnerable  groups  as  ir.. 
fants,  children,  and  youth  in  the  growing 
years,  women  in  the  child-bearing  years,  and 
the  older  age  population."  (1).  The  need  for 
the  Association  to  Interpret  and  expand  this 
policy  statement  is  based  on  a  recognition 
and  concern  that: 

(a)  The  need  and  demand  for  quality 
health  care  by  the  population  is  not  being 
met  by,  and  is  critically  straining,  the  oor- 
rent  health  care  delivery  system. 

(b)  The  alarming  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
medical  care  mandates  a  review  and  eval- 
uation of  the  present  health  care  delivery 
system. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association's  posi- 
tion is  that  inclusion  of  nutrition  as  a  com- 
ponent  of  health  eare  will  siffniflcanUp 
reduce  the  number  of  people  requiring  sick 
care  service  and,  therefore,  contribute  direct- 
ly to: 

(a)  A  relief  of  strain  on  the  nation's  health 
care  delivery  systr  ji; 

(b)  A  decrease  in  the  escalating  rate  of 
health  care  costs; 

(c)  An  Increase  in  physical,  mental,  and 
social  well-being  of  people  so  that  they  may 
achieve  and  maintain  productive  and  inde- 
pendent lives. 

Nutrition  is  a  critical  factor  in  the  pro- 
motion of  health  and  prevention  of  disease 
and  in  recovery  and  rehabilitation  from  ill- 
ness or  injury.  Evidence  mounts  that  Ameri- 
cans who  fail  to  attain  a  diet  optimal  for 
health  can  be  found  at  every  socio-economic 
level.  The  reasons  are  many  and  complex, 
but  the  Impac'  on  the  health  of  the  nation 
is  seen  in  the  Increased  risk  of  complications 
of  pregnancy  in  the  poorly  nourished  woman, 
in  the  chance  that  her  infant  may  be  of  low 
weight  with  acoompanyhig  risk  of  retarded 
physical  and  mental  development;    In  the 


high  Incidence  of  overweight  and  under- 
weight in  school-age  children  and  In  adulta; 
m  tbe  debilitation  of  tbe  malnonrtabed  eldor- 
ly;  in  dental  disease,  wideq>read  in  tbe  total 
population:  and  in  the  high  Ineldenoe  of 
chroDlo  lllnesiwi  that  rsqutoa  dietary  treat- 
ment, monit(M-ing,  and  follow-up.  Since  it  Is 
apparent  that  ImprovemMits  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  people  will  have  a  direct  effect  on 
the  level  of  health  and  the  resulting  need  for 
health  services  "Hie  American  Dietetic  As- 
sociation recommends  that: 

I.  Nutritional  care,  as  a  comp<ment  of 
health  care,  be  available  to  all  pe<^e  on  a 
continuing  and  coordinated  basla.  NutriUonai 
care  Is  the  application  of  nutrition  science  to 
the  health  care  of  people.  In  its  broadeat 
sense,  nutritlMuil  care  la  provided  to  the  gen- 
eral population  through  studies  of  food  con- 
sumption and  nutritional  health,  mass  edu- 
cation, and  food  assistance  programs.  As  ap- 
plied to  patient  care,  it  has  the  same  com- 
ponents (assessment  of  food  practices  and 
nutritional  status,  nutrition  education,  and 
food  assistance)  plua  dietary  counsrilng  and 
the  service  of  appropriate  food.  These  nutri- 
tional care  services  must  be  combined  and 
coordinated  to  meet  Individual  nssds. 

n.  Nutritional  care  be  Integrated  into  pre- 
ventive, diagnostic,  ctu^tlve.  and  restorative 
health  services.  Any  contemplated  bealtb 
services  delivery  system  should  Indude  a  nu- 
trition component  In  its  preventive  as  wen  as 
remedial  services,  if  tbe  m^tfmum  benefits  to 
health  are  to  be  achieved:  The  following  ex- 
ample illustrates  the  appUoatlon  of  this 
recommendation : 

HXAI,TH  SEBVICES  AND  NTTTBITIONAL  CABS 

Public  health  service— health  promotion: 
mass  nutrition  education;  supplemental  food 
assistance.  / 

Health-testing  service  (7) :  aasesament  of 
food  Intake  and  other  Indexes  of  nutritional 
status. 

Health  care  service:  nutrition  education 
and  counseling,  food  assistanoe,  approprlato 
food  service. 

Preventive,  maintenance  service:  dietary 
counseling,  food  assistance,  appropriate  food 
service. 

Sick-care  service:  for  all  levels  of  in- 
patient care,  appn^rlate  food  service,  diet 
therapy,  dietary  counseling. 

m.  The  planning  and  supervision  of  nu- 
tritional eare  be  under  the  direction  of  per- 
scms  professionally  educated  in  nutrition  aa 
it  relates  to  human  health  needs.  Dletltiana 
and  public  health  nutrttlontots.  with  thslr 
educated  knowledge  of  foods  and  nutrition, 
are  the  health  professionals  who  are  prepared 
specifically  to  help  individuals  and  groups 
improve  their  diets  and  their  nutrltUmal 
status.  (In  this  paper,  the  term  dietitian 
ahall  be  interpreted  to  mean  either  a  public 
health  nutritionist  or  a  dietitian  who  is 
qualified  for  registration  In  The  American 
Dietetic  Association.)  Supportive  personnel 
(dietetic  technicians,  dietetic  asslstante)  ex- 
tend the  knowledge  and  skills  of  dietitians 
to  greater  numbers  of  people. 

IV.  Dietitians  function  at  the  planning  and 
policy-mEOcing  level  of  federal,  regional,  state, 
and  local  comprehensive  health  planning 
bodies  to  assure  that  an  appropriate  nutri- 
tional care  component  is  incorporated  into 
all  comprehensive  health  care  planning. 

V.  Comprehensive  health  care  plans  include 
appropriate  administrative  placement  of  the 
nutrition  care  component;  staffing  patterns 
and  qualifications  for  personnel;  identifica- 
tion of  nature  and  extent  of  nutrition  prob- 
lems; standards  of  nutritional  care;  methods 
to  be  used  for  delivery  of  nutrition  services; 
and  evaluation. 

VI.  To  assure  that  a  supply  of  dietitians 
is  available  and  accessible  to  those  In  need 
of  nutritional  care,  steps  should  be  taken 
to: 

A.  Support  the  expansion  of  existing  edu- 
cation and  training  facilities  in  nutrltlcm  and 
dietetics  and  the  development  of  new  faolU- 
Ues. 


B.  Increase  Bxipport  available  to  stndsBU 
of  education  aad  training  In  nntilttan  by 
means  of  scholarships,  loans,  aad  otbtr  fi- 
nancial mechanisms. 

C.  bplore  and  estaUlsh  new  ttppromeiMB  to 
xmdergraduate,  graduate,  and  technical  edu- 
cation. 

D.  Utilise  supportive  dietetic  personnel  and 
Improve  their  career  development  and  status 
in  the  health  care  system. 

E.  Explore  other  means  to  Increase  the 
dietetic  manpower  siq>ply  through  such 
mechanisms  as  proficiency  and  equivalency 
examinations  and  other  recruiting  efforU. 

VII.  Dietitians  be  eligible  for  payments  as 
providers  of  health  care  services.  Futxire 
health  care  legUlation  should  stipulate  die- 
tary counseling  services  as  an  eligible  service 
for  third  party  payment. 

VIII.  Adequate  funding  for  preventive  as 
well  as  curative  nutritional  care  services  be 
provided.  Until  such  time  as  the  nation  is 
geared  to  deliver  comprehensive  famUy 
health  care,  nutrition  services  should  be  sup- 
ported in  existing  specialized  programs  and 
services,  such  as:  health  services  for  mothers 
and  children:  the  elderly,  special  groups, 
such  as  migrant  agricultural  wrarkera  and 
low-income  families;  family  planning  pro- 
grams; chronic  disease  control  services;  home 
health  services,  rehabUltation  aervlces  for 
drug  and  alcohol  addlcte;  and  group  care 
services  in  facilities  such  as  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  extended  care  facilities,  day-care 
centers,  and  residential  institutions:  deten- 
tion centers,  detoxification  centers,  and 
prisons. 

ZI.  A  careful  appraisal  be  made  of  the  eco- 
nmnlc  benefito  of  nutritional  care  in  a  com- 
prehensive medical  care  system.  Such  an  ap- 
praisal should  also  include  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  preventive  nutritional  care, 
as  well  as  remedial  services,  on  such  variables 
as  cost,  absenteeism,  worker  productivity, 
and  so  on. 

X.  Any  national  health  Insurance  program 
adopted  Include  incentives  for  the  develop- 
ment of  preventive  health  services.  Nutri- 
tional care  should  be  identified  in  the 
legislation  as  an  essential  component  of 
prevontlv*  health  care  service. 

ZI.  Standards  for  nutritional  care  services 
be  Included  In  aU  federal  and  state  guidelines 
and  regulations  for  health  care. 
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AND  RBBOCUnONS 

a.M 

_  At  the  r»qaeBt  ci  Ifr.  HmcrasaT.  the 
Senator  from  ftwHww  (iicr.  Bath)  was 
added  as  a  coepnieor  of  8.  SO.  the  Equal 
Opportunity  and  FuU  Enoployment  Act 
of  1975. 

■.14TS 

At  the  reqoeit  of  ICr.  HxjitrBBaT.  the 
Senator  from  N«w  Toi^  (Mr.  Javrs)  wae 
added  as  a  eoeponsor  of  8. 1473.  the  Na- 
tknal  Domestic  Derelopmsnt  Bank  Act. 

■.ITTC 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Touhg) 
and  ttie  Senator  from  Hflnnesota  (Mr. 
Hdhpbut)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  a  1776.  a  bin  to  establish  Valley  Fnse 
National  Historical  Park  In  the  Conunon- 
vealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

8.  1903 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fahitin.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Ctamoti)  was 
added  as  a  oospoosor  of  S.  liM2,  a  bill  to 
authorte  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  engage  In  feasibility  Investlratlons  of 
certain  potential  water  resource  develop- 
ments. 

s.  sssa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bbock.  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yooso). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Foira). 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HoDDLcaxoif)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  8.  2258,  a  bm  to  establish  a  method 
'mhtnijj  the  Congress  may  assure  a  more 
effective  use  of  tax  dtdlars. 
a.  asia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bxnu>icK,  the 
SeoatcH'  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Moitbalz) 
was  added  as  a  eoeponsor  of  8.  2312.  a 
hill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so 
as  to  exempt  certain  private  aircraft  en- 
terinc  or  departlnc  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  or  the  United  States 
and  Meadeoat  night  or  on  Sunday  or  a 
hoMrtay  teom  provisions  requiring  pay- 
ment to  the  Itatted  States  for  overtime 
services  of  customs  officers  and  employ- 
ees. 

a.  asas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Srsvaifsoir.  the 

Senator  fn»n  Colorado  (Mx.  Hasksll), 

the  Seoator  from  CaUfeniia  (Mr.  Cuv- 

).  and  the  Sanator  from  Florida  (Mr. 

■B)  were  added  as  oospoosors  of  8. 

^^  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 

~    ^  Act  of  IMS  to  limit  <iti*tw»iT^y  fox 

of  nuclear  materials  and  techndk«y 

to  States  not  a  party  to  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proUf eratioa  Tkaaty. 


s.  asT* 

At  the  request  of  lir.  Wiuxaca.  the 

from  Ohio  (Mr.Tsir)  was  added 

r  of  &  2*78, »  bill  to  amend 

,.^ Baa  Baorganlmtlan  Act  of 

SBxaxB  ■aaoi.vnoir  aao 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baoc^  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Candhia  (Mr.  Thub- 
MoiTD)  was  added  as  a  oospoosor  of  Sen- 
ate ResohitloB  230.  a  resotation  concern- 
ing rdattoDs  wim  Cuba. 

SBTATx  azsoLunoN  asi 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  BnxN.  the  Sena- 
tar  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youirc) ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohdalk)  , 
the     Senator    from    Tennessee     (Mr. 
BtocK).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  C^allfomla  (Mr. 
TmnRT),    the    Senator    from    Rorlda 
(Mr.  CHnxs).  the  Senator  from  Mlssls- 
«^1  (Mr.  Kastiahb),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee    (Mr.   Bakir),   the   Senator 
frwn  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Whxiams).  tbe 
Senator    from    South    Carolina     (Mr. 
HoLLnrcs) .  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CKuacH),  the  Senator  from  l^xas  (Mr. 
Town),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoKnaa) ,  the  Senator  from  Oeor- 
gla  (Mr.  Nxjinf),  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
aona  (Bfr.  Oolowatzr)  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttrdick)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bxall)  and  the 
Senator  frton  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttska) 
were   added    as   cosponsors   of   Senate 
Resolution  251,  relating  to  the  President's 
trip  to  CJhlna  and  American  POW's  and 
MlA's. 

BMXiLTK  JOINT  RZSOLtTTION  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bttrdick,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkr) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  101.  to  authorize  the  President 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating that  week  in  November  which 
includes  Thanksgiving  Day  as  "National 
Family  Week." 

SKNATX  JOINT  RESOLUTION  125 


Sodeto  Imetal.  A 
to 
tor 
„,  tte 

ploys  g/>M 


«»«»oiBBrmta 
P«rt  »»y  the  Oov- 

Cocpontttoa  sm. 
wittiia  tiM  vitattod 
tMlUtles  in  five 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  KxNirenT,  the 
Senator  frwn  Washington  (Mr.  Magntj- 
sow)  .was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  125.  to  proclaim  "Na- 
tional Saint  Elizabeth  Seton  Day." 

■XNATE  JOINT  RKSOLTmON  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
131,  a  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Joint  Ckmgresslonal  Task  Force  on 
Federal  Small  Business  Impact. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  287— SUBMIS- 
SIONS A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  THE  PROPOSED  TABIiOVER  OP 
COPPERWELD  CORP.  BY  THE  SO- 
CIETEIMETAL 

(Referred  Jointly, -by  imanlmous  con- 
sent, to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Ccmunlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.) 

Mr.  HUOH  SCOTT  (for  hhnself  and 
Mr.  Tatt)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

S.   Rks.  287 

WhatwM,  the  Oopparwald  Corporation,  pro- 

duoHs  of  ft  unlqiM  and  patented  ayatem  of 

pipe  and  rod  w«ld  of  copper,  alamlnam.  and 

ateel,  la  the  object  of  a  talceoTer  fttteaipt  by 


iumtlee  in  whldi  Copper- 

wrtd  f«jUltt^.re  looatwl  .ra  depe«d«tVSon 
^oanttnoed  pfodnetlon  and  present  l6oa.  ' 
tton  or  aocih  toemtlea.  and  the  dtlaena  of 
ttooee  BommmHtlea  are  equsUy  dependent 
thereon  wtth  re^ieet  to  tb^r  malnteiumce 
■nd  eunMrt.  and 

Whaaeaa.  tbe  Ooppoweld  Oorpcmtlon  cur- 
rently eocporta  approzlmsttiy  thlrty-flv«  per- 
ojmt  of  lU  production,  which  exporu  nay 
Ukely  be  loat  to  (Topperweld  and  the  TTnlted 
Stfttea  by  reas«m  of  tbe  relocation  of  Copper- 
weld  prodnetlon  fkemttea  In  the  connWes 
to  wbl<^  the  production  U  now  exported, 
and  i-^--—. 

Whereas,  the  Copperweld  Corporation  is 
and  baa  been  under  contract  with  the  United 
Stfttea  for  the  production  and  aele  of  Items 
neceaaary  to  the  natlonftl  defense,  which 
oontracta,  »nd  the  pertinent  patents  related 
thereto,  wfll  become  the  property  of  Soclete 
Imetal  U  its  attempted  ftoqulsltlon  of  Cop- 
perweld occurs:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

It»9olv9d  thftt  tbe  Committees  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  Armed  Services  ahaU 
commence  Immedlftte  inquiries  with  reelect 
to  the  effects  on  Amerlcftn  employment  end 
the  nfttlonal  defense,  respectively,  of  «ie 
ftcquisltton  by  Soclete  Imetal  of  Copperweld- 
ftnd  be  »  further 

Rewlved,  that  the  Senate  Intervene  In 
Utlgfttton  pending  to  enjoin  the  culmlnetlon 
of  the  attempted  ftcqulsltlon  by  Soclete  Ime- 
tal of  Copperweld,  and  seek  to  obtain  an 
Injunction  barring  such  acquisition  untU 
such  time  aa  the  aforementioned  Commit- 
tees have  completed  the  Inquiries  directed 
hereunder  and  shaU  have  reported  to  tha 
Senate  thereon. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  submit  a  resolution  dealing  with 
toe  proposed  takeover  of  a  large  and 
dynamic  Plttsburgffi  company— Copper- 
weld C»rp.— by  a  French  holding  com- 
pany—Society  ImetaL  Such  an  impor- 
tant step  should  be  undertaken  only 
after  the  most  careful  study. 

Representative  John  Dknt  has  submit- 
ted in  the  other  body  a  resolution  iden- 
tical to  the  one  I  offer  today.  House  Res- 
olution 755.  We  aU  share  a  deep  concern 
about  the  proposed  takeover.  Fortunately 
the  Federal  court  in  Pittsburgh  has  Is- 
sued a  temporary  restraining  order, 
which  removes  some  of  the  urgency  and 
gives  everyone  a  chance  to  step  back  and 
study  the  recent  developments. 

We   are   especially   concerned   about 
mree  aspects  of  the  proposed  acquisition : 
first,  the  dangers  it  poses  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  Copperweld  and  the  Pittsburgh 
economy  hi  general :  second,  the  threat  It 
poses  to  the  job  security  of  the  many  em- 
ployees of  Copperweld,  its  affiliates,  and 
Its  suppUers:  and.  tWrd,  the  possibllty 
that  the  acquisition  will  violate  the  anti- 
trust and  other  laws  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  result  of  this  third  concern,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  first  and  second.  I 
offer  my  rescriutlon.  It  directs  the  Com- 
mittees on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  Armed  Services  to  commence  an  im- 
mediate taiquby  into  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  acquisition  on  U.8.  employment 
and  national  defense.  Furthermore,  my 
resolution  would  have  the  Senate  inter- 
vene in  the  suit  Coiq>a-weld  has  brought 
in  the  U.a  District  Court  in  Pittsburgh 
to  enjoin  consunmatlon  of  the  takeover. 
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and  would  have  the  Senate — ^if  the 
court-imposed  injunction  is  dissolved — 
seek  an  injunction  against  such  consum- 
mation until  such  time  as  the  committees 
have  completed  their  inquiries  and  made 
Iheir  reports  to  the  Senate. 

All  of  us  earnestly  hope  that  this  mat- 
ter will  be  resolved  satisfactorily.  The 
livelihood  of  many  men  and  women  could 
be  placed  in  Jeopardy  If  this  major  ac- 
quisition were  hastily  consummated 
without  adequate  study.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  referred  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  Armed 
Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  288— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  AN  ACTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  CONi^ERNING 
ZIONISM 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  (Whiles,  and  Mr.  Stone) 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 
s.   Rzs.   288 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  founder 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization,  has  a 
fundamental  Interest  in  promoting  the  piir- 
poses  and  principles  for  which  that  organi- 
zation was  created;  and 

Whereas  in  Article  1  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  are  stated  to  be: 

"To  develop  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  to  take  other  appropriate  measures 
to  strengthen  universal  peace; 

"To  achieve  International  co-operation  In 
solving  International  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  in  promoting  an  encouraging 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  ses,  language,  or  religion;  and 

"To  be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the  ac- 
tions of  nations  In  the  attainment  of  these 
common  ends"  and 

Whereas  such  purposes  are  threatened  with 
being  nuUlfled  and  subverted  by  the  Resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Third  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  on  CX;to- 
ber  17.  1976,  which  resolution  wrongfully 
associates  and  equates  Zionism  with  racism 
and  racial  discrimination,  as  was  pointed  out 
so  well  by  the  United  States  representatives 
to  tbe  Third  Committee,  when  he  said:  "Un- 
der the  guise  of  a  program  to  eliminate  ra- 
cism, the  United  Nations  is  at  the  point  of 
officially  endorsing  anti-semltlsm,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  virulent  forms  of  racism 
known  to  human  history."  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
strongly  condemns  the  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  Third  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Oeneral  Assembly  on  October  17,  1975, 
la  that  said  resolution  wrongfully  associates 
and  equates  Zionism  with  racism  and  racial 
discrimination;  and  \uges  the  United  Na- 
tions Oeneral  Assembly  to  disapprove  that 
said  resolution,  If  and  when  it  is  presented 
for  a  vote  befc««  that  body. 

THB  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SHONISM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  vote  in  the  Social,  Humanitarian 
and  Cultural  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  on  the  issue  of  Zionism  is  a 


stain  on  that  world  body  and  represents 
a  fundamental  setback  in  the  wwldwide 
struggle  against  racism. 

The  committee's  condemnation  of 
Zionism  by  a  vote  of  70  to  29  with  27 
abstentions  marks  a  grave  development 
in  the  pollticization  of  an  organization 
dedicated  to  peace  and  human  under- 
standing. 

The  attack  on  Zionism  was  a  crude  de- 
vice to  confuse  issues  which  affect  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  To  condemn  2Uon- 
ism  is  to  condemn  a  central  philosophical 
thrust  in  modem  Jewish  thought.  The 
idea  of  a  Jewish  homeland  as  a  haven 
free  of  persecution  and  expression  was 
a  concept  first  endorsed  by  President 
Truman  and  subsequently  supported  by 
his  successors.  It  is  an  idea  that  my 
father  su]M>orted  as  a  member  of  the 
South  Dakota  legislature.  It  is  an  idea 
to  which  I  have  been  devoted  since  l>ef  ore 
I  entered  active  politics.  I  support  Israel 
because  it  is  a  small  democracy  which 
has  consistently  struggled  for  the  free- 
dom of  its  people. 

I  am  grievously  distressed  that  the 
concept  of  a  Jewish  h(»neland  is  now 
being  questioned  in  the  United  Nations 
27  years  after  its  founding.  Moreover, 
Zionism  as  a  concept  is  linked  by  the 
enemies  of  Isrsiel  to  the  issue  of  racism. 
Zionism  is  not  a  racist  philosophy.  To  say 
that  it  is  perverts  the  truth  and  weakens 
those  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world  who  are  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  forms  of  racism  in  national 
and  international  life.  Let  us  not  forget 
tliat  it  was  Israel  that  had  one  of  the 
most  extensive  programs  in  agricultural 
and  rural  assistance  in  Africa  before  Af- 
rican States  were  forced  to  break  rela- 
tions with  it.  Israel  is  not  a  racist  state 
in  thought  or  in  deed.  It  is  not  a  state 
that  discriminates  on  the  basis  of  race  a£ 
some  memliers  of  the  UJf .  do. 

It  is  indeed  sad  that  ^e  United  Nations 
has  taken  this  action  agednst  a  member 
state  which  has  every  right  to  exist  and 
to  be  free  of  persecution  in  this  world 
body.  I  sincerely  h<H>e  that  the  vote  in 
the  Social,  Humanitarian  and  C^iltural 
Committee  will  be  reversed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  All  those  states  who  rec- 
ognize and  cherish  freedom  will  refuse 
to  be  party  to  this  destructive  act.  All 
those  states  who  view  the  U.N.  as  a  body 
where  disputes  are  settled  rather  than 
exacerbated  will  refuse  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  resolution.  As  I  have  said  tiefore, 
the  American  people  Euid  their  represent- 
atives in  Congress  will  not  sit  back  as 
Israel  is  attacked  and  vilified  on  ground- 
less bases.  I  am  not  imaware  of  the  dis- 
putes in  the  Middle  East  which  may  be 
the  subject  of  future  negotiations.  Until 
these  negotiations  occur,  the  peace  will 
be  endangered  by  these  unfair  and  dis- 
tasteful attacks  on  a  U.N.  member  state 
and  its  people. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


NATURAL  GAS  EMERGENCY  ACT  OF 
1975— S.   2310 

AMENDMKNT    NO.    804 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  BIDEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  pn^Ktsed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  919  proposed  to  the  bill 
(8.  2310)  to  assure  the  availability  of 
adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas  during 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1976. 

alilXNDMXNT    MO.    »*» 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  919,  supra. 

AlUCNDMENT    MO.    »9% 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HASEXLL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CmxEs)  submitted  em  amendment  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S. 
2310) ,  supra. 

AMEMDMENT    MO.     097 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  Mr.  Gravel)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  amendment  No.  919,  supra. 

AICZNSKSMT    NO.    8S8 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  l>e  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (8.  2310) ,  supra. 

AKEMDMBMT8    NOS.    888    THSOUOH    IOCS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)         

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  seven 
amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No.  919,  supra. 

AMKMDMXMTa    NOS.    1008    AMD    1007 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HOLLINOS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mm 
to  amendment  No.  919,  supra. 

*  AMBMnMXMT    MO.     1008 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  919,  supra. 

AMKMSICXMT    NO.     lOOS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FORD  sutonltted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  prc^^osed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  919,  supra. 

AMENDMZNT    NO.     1010 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  919,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1011 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
thetfjik.) 

Mr.  PEARSON  (for  hhnself  and  Mr. 
Bentsen)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill 
(S.  2310),  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1018 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PEARSON  (for  hhnself  and  Mr. 
Bentsen)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  amend- 
ment No.  934  proposed  to  the  bill  (8. 
2310),  supra. 
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(Orderad  to  be  mlntod  and  to  lie  on 
IheJtaUe.) 

lb.  VBARSOH  (for  IdnMelf  end  Ux. 
Hm— )  fldhmltted  aa  ■a»Mm<<i»»*Bt  in- 
tonded  to  be  pvopoeed  toy  them  to  amend- 
ment No.  tit.  npm. 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  taUe.) 

llr.  BORDKK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  imvoeed  by  him  to 
amftndmfnt  No.  919.  rapra. 
acooov  TO  oosocir 

Mr.  PEARSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notlee  In  wrtting: 

Ifr.  PiwHtaBt.  I  more  that  the  biU.  B.  3S10. 
b«  aoauBlttad  to  tlM  SaoAte  OommlUee  on 
Commcro*  with  Inctructlons  tliat  it  tie  i«- 
ported  back  /orthwltti.  reoonuiMndlng  that 
an  aoiaiuUaeiat  la  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  acned  to. 

The  amendment  Is  as  (oUowi: 

"TTIU  l—MMXaOMHCr  NATURAL  OAS 

ADIHOBITT 

"aaomt  rout 

"aac.  101.  This  mim  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Natural   Oas   Kmergency    Standby   Act   of 

"Bhu.  let.  (a)  Tbe  Congrega  finds  and  de- 
dans that  the  Ifatton  wUl  suffer  severe 
ahortsfSi  of  natunU  gas  during  the  heating 
sMMMi  ftoom  MofwaiMr  1»7»  through  March 
197e.  Tlie  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
mat  such  imminent  shortages  in  our  Na- 
tion's natural-gas  supply  constitute  an  emer- 
ean  be  allerlated  by  prarlding 
itloas  from  rsgulntlon  of 
natural  gas  and  tbr  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  natural  gas  as  boUer  fuel. 

"(b)  The  purpoae  of  this  title  Is  to  grant 
the  Mderal  Povar  ComaUsalon  authority  to 
allow  natural-gas  companies  which  transport 
iMtoral  gas  In  interstate  ooaim«roe  with  In- 
adequate quantities  of  natural  gas  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  their  high  pilorlty  con- 
somers  of  natmal  gas  to  purchase  natural 
gas  from  soorees  not  tax  interstate  commerce 
and  from  other  such  companies  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  free  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  (19  VS.C.  717  et  seq.),  ex- 
cept for  ttie  reporttttg  requirements  of  such 
Ai^  to  grast  tbm  Mdsral  Bnergy  Administra- 
tion auth<vlty  to  prohlbtt  tlie  use  of  natural 
gas.  as  boiler  fuel;  and  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  standby  authority  to  allocate  pro- 
pu»  dnrlng  periods  of  actual  or  threatened 
severe  shortages  of  natural  gas. 

"BBFORnOMS 

rase.  lot.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  'Natural-gas  distributing  company' 
means  a  person  Involved  In  the  distribution 
<v  transportation  of  natural  gas  for  tiltlmate 
poUlc  eonsomptlon  for  domeetlc.  eommer- 
elal,  industrial,  or  any  other  use.  but  such 
term  does  not  include  a  natural -gas  company 
as  deWned  In  ssctlon  3(6)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (IS  U.8.C.  717a(6) ) . 

"(3)  'High  prtonty  consumer  of  natural 
gas'  means  a  person  so  defined  by  the  Com- 
mission by  rules  and  regulations. 

"(S)  'Independent  producer'  means  a  per- 
son, as  determined  by  the  Commission,  (A) 
wlko  Is  not  alHllated  with  a  person  engaged 
In  tlM  transportation  of  natural  gas  In  In- 
terstate commerce,  and  (B)  who  Is  not  a 
producing  division  of  such  a  person  engaged 
In  the  transportation  of  natural  gas  In  inter- 
state commerce. 

"(4)  "Propane'  means  (A)  the  chemical 
CA  ^  *^  commercial  form  whether  re- 
eoversd  from  natural-gas  streams  or  crude 
oil  nflnlng.  (B)  the  CJB,  oompcment  of  raw 
domestic  mixtures  containing  more  than 
10  pareent  of  such  component  by  weights, 
and  (C)  eommerdal  propane-butane  mfva 
containing  by  weight  more  than  10  peroeixt 


of  propane  and  not  more  than  8  percent  of 
constltiients  other  than  prt^jane  or  butane. 

"(6)  tXnlted  States'  means  the  States,  the 
OUtnct  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Blco,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

"(6)  'Administrator'  means  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Bnergy  Admlnistra- 
tlon. 

"(7)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

"XMTSCFKCT   KXXMFTIOMS 

'"Sbc.  104.  Section  7(c)  cf  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (Ifi  U^.C.  717f(c))  U  amended  by  des- 
ignating the  two  unnumbered  paragrt^hs 
thereof  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  by  de- 
leting the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  as  designated  hereby,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  f(dlowlng:  ':  Provided 
furtKer.  That  within  16  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Natural  Oas  Emergency 
Standby  Act  of  1075.  the  Commission  shaU 
by  regulation  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  except  for  reporting  requirements, 
any  activities,  operations,  facilities,  or  serv- 
ices relating  to  the  transportation,  sale  and 
delivery,  transfer,  or  exchange  of  natural 
gas  from  any  source,  other  than  any  off- 
shore Federal  lands,  by  an  Independent 
inoduoer,  a  natural-gas  company  which 
tranq>ort8  natural  gas  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, a  person  who  transports  natural  gas 
In  other  than  Interstate  commerce,  or  a  nat- 
nral-gas  distributing  company  to  or  with 
a  natoral-gaa  company  which  transports  nat- 
nrat  gas  in  interstate  commerce  which  does 
not  have  or  which  under  reasonably  fore- 
seeable drcumstances  may  not  have,  a  suffi- 
cient sui^ly  of  natural  gas  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Its  high  priority  consumers  of 
natural  gas  and  which  is  curtailing  during 
the  heating  season  from  November  1976 
through  March  197fl  pursuant  to  a  curtail- 
ment plan  on  file  with  the  Commission.  Ex- 
emptions granted  pursuant  to  this  proviso 
shall  be  for  periods  of  no  more  than  180 
consecutive  days.  Persons  who  are  exempt 
under  secUon  1(b)  or  (c)  of  this  Act  shall 
not  have  their  exempt  status  affected  In  any 
way  by  making  the  sales  or  deliveries  con- 
templated by  this  subsection:  ProtHded 
further.  That  the  Commission  shall  have  no 
power  to  deny,  in  whole  or  in  part,  recovery 
by  any  natural-gas  company  In  its  Jurisdic- 
tional rates  of  the  amount  paid  by  it  for  nat- 
ural gas  delivered  to  it  pursuant  to  sales 
and  contracts  as  described  herein,  except  to 
the  extent  that  an  Interstate  transporter 
purchases  natural  gas  from  an  afllllate  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  the  price  paid  by  the  trans- 
porter to  nonaffiliated  sellers  In  comryara- 
ble  sales  transactions:  Provided  further. 
That  natural  gas  scdd  and  deUvered  or 
transported  pursuant  to  any  exemption 
granted  under  section  104  of  the  Natural 
Oftrf  Emergency  Standby  Act  of  1975  shaU 
not  be  or  become  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  because  of  such  sale  and 
delivery  or  transportation  whether  or  not 
such  sale  is  a  sale  for  resale  in  interstate 
commerce  or  such  transportation  Is  in  Inter- 
state oommerce:  Provided  further.  That  It 
shaU  be  a  violation  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
(as  amended)  for  any  natural-gas  distrib- 
uting company  to  charge  residential  users 
and  small  users  (as  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sion) rates  which  reflect  any  costs  Incurred 
by  an  interstate  transporter  as  a  result  of 
purchases  of  natural  gas  made  pursuant  to 
an  exemption  granted  under  this  section.'. 
"paoHnmoN  or  osx  or  natosal  gas  as 
Bon,m  ruzL 
"a:c.  108.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  continiie  the  conservation  of  natural 
gas  and  petroleum  products  by  fostering  the 
use  of  coal  by  powerplants  and  major  fuel 
burning  Installations,  and  If  coal  cannot  be 
utilised,  to  provide  authority  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  natural  gas  when  petroleum  products 
can  be  substituted. 


"(b)  Section  3  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
as  subsections  (f)  and  (g).  respectively; 

(3)  amending  redesignated  subsection  (g) 
( 1 )  to  read  as  follows : 

*"(g)(l)  Authority  to  issue  orders  or  rules 
under  subaeetlans  (a),  (b).  (d).  and  (e)  of 
this  section  shall  empire  at  midnight  June  80, 
1976.  Authority  to  Issue  orders  tinder  sub- 
section (c)  shall  expire  at  midnight  June  30, 
1976.  Any  rule  or  order  issued  under  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (e)  may  take  efTect  at 
any  time  before  January  1, 1979.'; 

"(c)  Inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection  (e) : 

"'(e)(1)  The  Administrator  may,  by  order, 
prohibit  any  powarplant  or  major  fuel 
burning  installation  from  bvimlng  nattiral 
gas  If — 

'(A)   the  Administrator  determines  that: 

"(1)  such  powerplant  or  Installation  had 
on  June  30.  1976  (or  at  any  time  thereafter) 
the  capability  and  necessary  plant  equip- 
ment to  bum  petroleum  products, 

•(11)  an  order  under  subsectldn  (a)  may 
not  be  Issued,  with  respect  to  such  power- 
plant  or  Installation, 

'(111)  the  burning  of  petroleum  products 
by  such  powerplant  or  Installation  in  lieu 
of  natural  gas  Is  practicable. 

'(Iv)  petroleum  products  wUl  be  available 
during  the  period  the  order  Is  In  effect. 

'(V)  the  Commission  certifies  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  with  respect  to  powerplants, 
the  prohibition  under  this  subsection  will 
not  Impair  the  reliability  of  service  In  the 
area  served  by  the  plant, 

"(vl)  the  prohibition  under  this  subsec- 
tion wlU  result  In  mniring  natural  gas  avail- 
able for  sale  to  a  nat\iral-gas  company  which 
transports  natural  gas  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  which  does  not  have  adequate 
quantities  of  natural  gas  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  its  high  priority  consumers 
and  which  is  curtailing  pursuant  to  a  ctir- 
tallment  plan  on  file  with  the  Commission, 
and 

(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  certified  that 
such  powerplant  or  InstaUatlon  will  be  able 
to  btu-n  the  petroleum  products  which  the 
Admimstrator  has  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (Iv)  WUl  be  available  to  it  and 
will  be  able  to  comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(Including  applicable  implementation 
plans). 

(2)  An  onier  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  take  effect  until  the  earliest  date  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  certified  that  the  powerplant  or 
Installation  can  bum  petroleum  products 
and  can  comply  with  the  Cleen  Air  Act  (in- 
cluding applicable   implementation  plans). 

'(3)  The  Administrator  may  specify  in  any 
order  Issued  under  this  subsection  the  pe- 
riods of  time  during  which  the  order  will  be 
in  effect  and  the  quantity  (or  rate  of  use) 
of  natural  gas  that  may  l>e  burned  by  a  pow- 
erplant or  major  fuel  burning  installation 
during  such  periods,  including  the  burning 
of  natural  gas  by  a  powerplant  to  meet  peak- 
ing load  requirements. 

■  (4)  Conversion  of  petroleum  products  piir- 
suaut  to  an  order  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  modification 
for  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4) 
of  subsection  Ill(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
ameixded. 

'(6)  The  Administrator  shall  exempt  from 
any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
the  burning  of  natural  gas  for  the  necessary 
processes  of  Ignition,  startup,  testing,  and 
fiame  stabilization  by  a  facility. 

'(6)  The  Administrator  shall  also  exempt 
from  any  rule  under  this  section  the  burning 
of  natural  gas  by  powerplants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  pollution  abatement  sys- 
tems. 

'(7)  The  Administrator  shall  modify  or  bus- 
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pend  any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section to  the  sctent  necessary  to  alleviate 
short-term  air  <|aaUty  emergenlces  or  any 
other  danger  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare.' " 

"(d)  (1)  Any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  Shall  provide  for  Just  compensa- 
tl<m  of  the  facility  uid  tatmsporter  aOtocted 
by  such  order.  Such  compensation  is  (A)  to 
be  meostued  by  the  Increased  coeta.  If  any. 
incurred  by  a  facility  and  the  loss  of  revenue, 
if  any.  Incurred  by  a  transprater  as  a  result 
of  such  ordsr,  and  (B)  to  be  paid  ultimately 
through  Inoreosed  rates  and  charges  by  those 
users,  in  proportion  to  the  volimies  of  nat- 
ural gas  consumed  by  such  users,  who  are 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  benefit  as 
a  result  of  mdh  or&n:  Provided.  However, 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  subsoeUon 
shall  be  constoued  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  to  any  rates  and  charges 
not  otherwise  subject  to  the  Jurtsdictfon  of 
the  Commission  under  section  1  of  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Act  (16  UJB.C.  717) .  (3)  For  the  pxjr- 
poees  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'users' 
means  high  priority  consumers  of  natural 
gas  who  consume  natural  gas  transported 
by  that  natural-gas  company  which  obtains 
the  natural-gas  supplies  made  avaUable  for 
nonboller  fuel  use  by  an  order  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Section  11(g)(3)  of  the  Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'June  30, 
1978,'  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'June  30, 1976'." 

"PSOPANX  BTANDBT  ALLOCATION  AUTHOBITT 

"Sxc.  106.  (a)  Upon  finding  that  shortages 
of  natural  gas  exist  or  are  Imminent  and 
iipon  finding  that  such  shortages  or  potential 
shortages  constitute  a  threat  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  Issue  such  orders  and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate  to  provide, 
consistent  with  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  establishment  of  priorities  of 
use  and  for  equitable  allocation  and  distribu- 
tion of  propane  to  classes  of  consumers,  who 
are  historical  users  of  propane,  and  where 
energy  and  feedstock  needs  have  historically 
been  met  through  the  use  of  propane,  aryl 
equitable  pricing  of  propane,  in  order  to  meet 
the  essential  needs  of  various  sections  of  the 
United  States,  to  lessen  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects resulting  from  shortages  of  natural  gas 
and  to  provide  sufficient  Incentive  to  maxi- 
mize the  extraction  and  production  of  pro- 
pane. Such  orders  and  regulations  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  allocation  provisions 
of  section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
AUocatlon  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (15  UJ3.C. 
763). 

"(b)  (1)  Whoever  violates  any  order  or 
regulation  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
(2.500  for  each  violation. 

"(2)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  order 
or  regulation  under  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $6,000  for  each  violation. 

"(3)  Any  person  or  agency  to  whom  the 
President  has  delegated  his  authority  ptu-- 
suant  to  subsection  (J)  of  this  section  may 
issue  such  orders  and  notices  as  are  deemed 
necessary  to  Insure  compliance  with  any  or- 
der or  r^ulatlon  Issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  or  to  remedy  the  ef- 
fects of  violations  of  any  such  orden  or  legu- 
latlons. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  imder  the  antitrust 
laws,  or  for  breach  of  contract  in  any  VMeral 
or  State  court  arising  out  of  delay  or  failure 
to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  or  exchange 
any  product  covered  by  this  secUon  that  such 
delay  or  faUure  was  caused  solely  by  compU- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 
tivith  any  regulations  or  any  orders  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (3),  (8), 
and  (4)  of  this  subsection,  which  shall  apply 
to  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  having  the 


applicability  and  effect  of  a  rule  as  defined 
in  section  881(4)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  functions  exercised  tmder  this  section 
are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  8,  and  chapter  7  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  except  as  to  the 
requirements  of  sections  662,  653,  and  656 
(e)  of  title  8,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Notice  of  any  proposed  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  diall  be  given  l^  publica- 
tion of  such  proposed  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  in  t&e  Federal  Register.  In  each  case, 
a  minimum  of  10  days  following  such  pub- 
lication shall  be  provided  for  opportunity 
to  comment;  except  that  the  requirements 
of  this  parsgrapli  as  to  time  of  notice  and 
opportunity  to  comment  may  be  waived 
where  nrlct  compliance  to  found  to  cause 
serious  barm  or  Injury  to  the  puMlc  health, 
safety,  or  wAfare,  and  such  finding  is  set 
out  in  detail  in  such  rule,  regulation,  or 
order. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  if  any  rule, 
regxilatloQ,  or  order  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  is  likely  to  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  the  Nation's  economy 
or  large  numbers  of  individuals  or  busi- 
nesses, an  opportunity  for  oral  presentation 
of  views,  data,  and  arguments  shall  be  af- 
forded. To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
such  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  such  rule,  regulation,  or  or- 
der, but  in  all  cases  such  opportunity  shall 
be  afforded  no  later  than  45  days  after  the 
Issuance  of  any  such  rule,  regulatloD,  or 
order.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral 
presentation. 

"(4)  The  President  or  any  officer  or  agency 
authorized  to  Issue  the  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  provide  for  the  making  of 
such  adjustments,  consisteftt  with  the  other 
purposes  of  this  section,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  particular  hardship,  inequity,  or 
unfair  dlstrlbntlon  of  burdens  and  shall,  by 
rule,  estaWish  procedures  which  are  avail- 
able to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing an  interpretation,  modification,  rescis- 
sion of,  exception  to,  or  exemption  from  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders.  If  such  per- 
son Is  aggrieved  or  adversely  affected  by  the 
denial  of  a  request  for  such  action  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  he  may  request  a  re- 
view of  such  denial  by  the  President  or  the 
officer  or  agency  to  whom  ha  has  delegated 
his  authority  pursuant  to  subsection  (J)  of 
this  section  and  may  obtain  judicial  review 
in  accordance  with  subseetUm  (e)  of  thU 
section  when  such  denial  becomes  final.  The 
President  or  such  oflloer  or  agency  shall,  by 
rule,  establish  appropriate  procedures.  In- 
cluding a  hearing  where  deemed  advisable, 
for  considering  such  requests  for  action  un- 
der this  paragraph. 

"(e)(1)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  cases  or  controversies  arising  under 
this  section  or  under  regxilations  or  orders 
Issued  thereunder,  notwithstanding  the 
amount  in  controversy;  except  that  nothing 
in  this  paragraph  or  in  paragri4>h  (7)  of  this 
subsection  shall  affect  the  power  of  any 
court  of  competent  jurlsdlcUon  to  consider, 
hear,  and  determine  any  issue  by  way  of 
defense  (other  than  a  defense  based  on  the 
constltuUonallty  of  this  section  or  the  valid- 
ity of  action  taken  by  any  agency  under  this 
section)  raised  In  any  proceeding  before 
such  court.  If  in  any  such  proceeding  an  Is- 
sue by  way  of  defense  to  raised  based  on  the 
consUtutloiuaity  of  thto  section  or  the  valid- 
ity of  actions  under  this  section,  the  case 
ahall  be  subject  to  removal  by  either  party 
to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  the  appUcabto  provisions  of 
chapter  89  of  Utle  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 
"(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 


section,  exclusive  appellate  jurlsdlctloai  to 
vested  in  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals,  a  covrt  which  to  currently  in 
existence,  but  which  to  Independently  au- 
tborind  by  this  section.  The  court,  a  covirt 
of  the  United  States,  shall  consist  of  three 
or  more  Judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  from  judges  of 
the  United  States  dtotrict  courts  and  cir- 
cuit cotirts  of  appeato.  The  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  shall  designate  one  of 
such  designated  Judges  as  chief  judge  of  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
may,  from  time  to  time,  designate  additional 
Judges  for  such  court  and  revoke  previous 
designations.  The  chief  Judge  may,  from 
time  to  time,  divide  the  court  into  divisions 
of  three  or  more  members,  and  any  such 
division  may  render  judgment  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court.  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (5)  of  thto  sub- 
section, the  court  shall  not  have  power  to 
Issue  any  Interlocutory  decree  staying  or  re- 
straining in  whole  or  In  part  any  provision 
of  this  section,  or  the  effectiveness  of  any 
regiUatlon  or  order  Issued  thereunder.  In  aU 
other  respecU,  the  court  shaQ  have  the  pow- 
ers of  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  with  re- 
spect to  the  Jurisdiction  conferred  on  It  by 
this  section.  The  court  shall  exercise  its 
powers  and  prescribe  rules  governing  Its 
procedure  In  such  manner  as  to  expedite  the 
determination  of  cases  over  which  it  has 
Jurisdiction  under  this  section.  The  court 
shall  have  a  seal,  hold  sessions  at  such  places 
as  It  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and 
such  other  employees  as  it  deems  neceesary 
or  proper. 

'■  ( 3 )  Appeals  from  the  district  coiuts  of  the 
United  States  in  oases  and  controversies  aris- 
lug  under  regulations  or  orders  issued  under 
this  section  shall  be  taken  by  the  fiung  of  a 
notice  of  appeal  with  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  within  30  days  of  the 
entrj-  of  judgment  by  the  district  court. 

"(4)  In  any  action  commenced  under  this 
section  in  any  district  court  of  tlie  United 
States  lu  which  the  court  determines  that 
a  substantial  constitutional  Issue  exists,  the 
court  shall  certify  such  issue  to  the  Tempo- 
rary Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  Upon  such 
certification,  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals  shall  determine  the  appropriate 
manner  of  disposition  which  may  Include  a 
determination  that  the  entire  action  be  sent 
to  It  for  consideration  or  It  aoay.  on  the 
Issues  certified,  give  binding  instructions  and 
remand  the  action  to  the  cerUfying  court  for 
further  disposition. 

"(5)  (A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  no  regulation  of  any  agency 
exercising  authority  under  this  section  «>»»ii 
be  enjoined  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  pert. 
unless  a  final  Judgment  determines  that  the 
issuance  of  such  regulation  was  in  excem  of 
the  agency's  authort|y.  was  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious, or  was  otherwise  unlawful  under 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  706(2)  of 
tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  no  order  of 
such  agency  shall  be  enjoined  or  set  aside.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  unless  a  final  judgment 
determines  that  such  order  Is  In  excess  of  the 
agency's  authority,  or  Is  arbitrary  or  caprici- 
ous, or  Is  based  upon  findings  which  are  not 
supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(B)  A  district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals may  enjoin  temporarily  or  permanenUy 
the  application  of  a  particular  regiuation  or 
order  Issued  under  this  section  to  a  person 
who  is  a  party  to  litigation  before  It.  Kaeept 
as  provided  in  thto  paragraph,  no  Interlocu- 
tory or  permanent  injunction  restraining  the 
enforcement,  (^Mratlon.  or  exeeutloai  of  thto 
section,  or  any  reguUtlon  or  order  issued 
thereunder.  ahaU  be  granted  by  any  dtotilet 
court  of  the  United  Statee  or  jtkdfe  thereof. 
Any  such  court  shall  have  forisdlDtton  to  de- 
clare (1)  that  a  regulation  of  an  agency  exer- 
cising authority  under  thto  section  to  in  ex- 
cess ol  the  agency's  authority,  la  arbitrary  or 
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eaprlclous.  or  la  oUmtwIm  uxUawIuI  under 
tbe  orttvift.  fBt  Xortb  In  aaotloa  708(3)  of 
tiUa  B.  XTniim  Stataa  Cote,  or  (U)  that  ma 
oTimr  ttt  racdbi  «gnaey  U  UitmIIiI  upcn  •  deter- 
mUoMion  ttet  tb*  ordar  la  In  matm  at  Hw 
ftgeacy'a  »atharlt7,  or  la  arbltcaiy  or  oaprid- 
oua.  or  U  MMd  upon  fln4Ui«a  which  an  not 
topportad  by  auhatentlai  aTidence.  Appeals 
rrom  interlocutory  dadalona  by  a  Olatrlct 
court  or  the  Vnlted  States  under  this  sub- 
paragraph may  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  pronuoaa  of  section  1392  at  title  38, 
CTnlted  Slatea  Code;  except  tttat  reference  In 
tuch  section  to  the  courts  of  appeala  shall  be 
leemed  to  refer  to  the  Temporary  Emergency 
c;ourt  of  Appeals. 

'(8)  The  eObetlveneee  at  a  Anal  jiidgment 
it  the  TMnponry  Kmergeney  Court  of  Ap- 
aealB  ea]d|nlnc  or  se(tbig  aside  m  whole  or 
in  part  ai^  pxovlalon  of  this  section,  or  any 
peculation  or  order  laiued  thereunder  ahaU 
M  po»^>oned  antn  the  e:^lratlon  of  time  for 
Bine  a  writ  of  oartlocarl  with  the  Soiffeme 
%tirt  under  pancrapb  (T)  of  this  subMcttoD. 
1  meh  pettttos  is  filed,  the  effecttyenees  of 
laeb  Jodgm^m'shaU  be  poa^wned  until  an 

ler  at  0»  Bopreme  Court  denying  such 
>ettttoD  Kecomee  final,  or  nntfl  other  final 
Uipoaltion  of  the  action  by  the  Supreme 
Ttmt. 

(7)  Wnhln  M  days  after  entry  of  any 
odgnwnt  or  ordar  by  the  Temporary  Emer- 
leney  Court  of  Appeala.  a  petition  for  a  writ 

<  f  certiorari  may  be  filed  In  j^e  Supreme 

<  ?ourt  of  the  tnnted  Stsites,  and  thereupon 
1  be  Judgment  or  order  ahall  be  subject  to 
I  erlew  if  the  Supieme  Court  In  ttie  same 

Daer  as  a  Judgment  of  a  United  States 

<  ourt  of  appeala  aa  provided  In  section  1354 

<  f  title  Sfi.  TThfted  SUtes  Code.  The  Tem^A- 
]  sry  aaaeiyney  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
1  supreme  Court  upcm  leflew  of  Judgments 

1  wdeis  of  the  Temporary   BUiergmcy 

<  iourt  of  Appeals,  shaU  have  ezdusiT*  Jurls- 
« ietkm  to  determine  the  ooaatttatlanal  vaUd- 
iij  at  any  prorMoo  of  this  seetloo  or  of 
iny  regUltetlom  or  order  Issued  under  this 
isetlon.  Bnepi  as  prorldad  in  this  para- 
I  rspn,  BO  ^Metal  or  State  court  AaH 
]  atf*  Jorlidletnn  or  power  to  consider  the 

<  uusUlulifiiial  TaUdlty  of  any  prorlslon  of 
Ibis  section  or  of  any  such  regulation  or 

'er.  or  to  stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  asUte, 
ih  whoto  er  In  part,  any  provision  of  this 
I  lotton  stttliortBing  the  lasuanoe  of  such  reg- 
1  latloaa  or  ordans.  or  any  prorlaloB  of  any 

h  ragutatloa  or  order,  or  to  restrain  or 
^DLjoln  the  enfbrcement  of  any  such  provi- 


(f)  Whenever  it  appears  to  any  person  or 
rfganey  authorlMd  by  the  President  punraant 
1 »  auhaeetlon  (J)  of  Oils  section  that  any 
l^x^jtrUtaal  or  organlaatlaii  has  engaged,  is 

•■Bdi  or  la  about  to  engage  In  any  acts 
«k  praettoaa  ooostttutlng  a  Tiolation  of  any 

<  rder  or  regulation  under  this  section,  such 
I  ersoo  or  agency  may  requeat  the  Attorney 
( leneral  to  bring  an  action  in  the  appro- 
I  rlate  dlatrtct  court  of  the  United  Statea  to 

<  ojoln  such  acta  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
]  roper  showing,  a  temporary  restraining  or- 

<  er  or  a  preliminary  or  permanent  injunction 
I  liaU  be  granted  without  bond.  Any  such 
( ourt  may  alao  lisue  mandatory  injunctions 

<  rwnmandlng  any  person  to  comply  with  any 


or  regulation.  In  addition  to  such 
Ihjunetiv  rellaf .  the  court  may  also  order 
I  latttutlon  of  sag— ya  received  in  violation 
<f  any  aueh  order  er  regulation. 

<r>(i)    An  agasu7  or  peraon  exercising 
tftrthorlty  poraaant  to  aobeeetlon  (j)  of  thla 
tkas  tfiaa  bava  aathortty,  for  any  por- 
•  vriatad  to  this  eeetioa.  to  aign  and 
na  anbpanaa  for  the  attendance  and  teati- 
py  of  witnaaaae  and  the  production  of 
■■■t  boaka,  papass.  and  other  documenta, 
I  to  MartnMar  oaths. 
(S)  Vifen.  psaassiClag  appropriate  credent-' 
•  vrtttan  notlee  to  the  owner,  opera- 
«SB0r  te  diarge.  any  agency  or  pei^ 
_  avItMirlty  pureoant  to  aubaee- 
t  on  (J)  of  thla  aeetton  may  enter  any  busi- 


ness premise  or  faculty  and  ln4>ect.  at  rea- 
wonahla  tlmea  and  In  a  reaamatde  manner, 
any  aoeh  premlae  or  facility,  inventory  and 
sample  any  stock  of  energy  rsaouroea  there- 
in, and  wramlna  and  copy  hooka,  recent 
papers,  or  other  documenta  in  order  to  ob- 
tain ixif  oimation  aa  neeeasaiy  or  appropriate 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  functions  under 
this  section  and  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
any  such  information. 

"(3)  WUnaesss  summoned  tinder  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shaU  be  paid  the  im""* 
fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  to  wltneeees  In 
the  oourts  of  the  United  States.  In  oase  of 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpuia  served  upon  any 
pereoa  under  the  provisions  of  thi»  subseo- 
tion.  tha  agency  or  pereon  authMlaing  auch 
sut^ena  may  requeet  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
to  eeak  the  aid  of  the  district  court  of  the 
UtUted  Statea  for  any  dlatrlct  In  which  auoh 
peraon  is  found  to  compel  such  person,  after 
notice,  to  vpear  and  give  teetlmony,  or  to 
M>pear  and  produce  dociunents  before  the 
agency  or  perem. 

"(h)  Any  parson  suffsrlng  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
this  section,  or  any  order  or  regulation  issued 
pursuant  thereto,  may  brhig  an  action  in  a 
district  court  of  the  united  States,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  for 
^pronrlate  rMlef,  Including  an  action  for 
a  dedaratory  Judgment,  writ  of  tajtmction 
(subject  to  the  llndtaOons  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section),  or  damages. 

"(1)  SactloB  »(b)  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Admtnlatratlop  Act  of  1074  (16  UJS.C.  7gS 
(b) )  la  amanded  by  adding  the  word  'and' 
after  the  fKnlcoIon  in  paragraph  10;  by  delet- 
ing paragraph  11;  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graph 13  aa  paragraph  11. 

"(J)  The  President  may  delegate  the  per- 
formance of  any  fnnctloD  under  thu  aectlon 
to  8u<di  ofilcee,  dqiiartmanta,  and  wgim^ffB  of 
the  Uhited  Statea  aa  ha  deema  appropriate. 

"(k)  no  Uw,  rule,  regulation,  order,  or 
ordinance  at  any  State  or  munlo^aUty  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  title 
or  which  may  become  effective  thcieaftar! 
■hall  bo  aupetaeded  by  any  provlslgii  of  thla 
sectliMi  or  any  rule,  regulation,  cr  order  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  aaotlon  except  Insofkr 
aa  muSi  Uw.  rule,  regulation,  ordar,  or  ordl- 
naooa  is  Inoonalatant  with  the  provlaUms  of 
thla  aectlon,  or  any  rule.  reguUtlon,  or  oidar 
issued  thweunder. 

"■vnunow  n&TX 

'•am.  107.  (a)  This  tttla  shall  expire  mi 
midnight  Apm  4, 197C  ^ 

"(b)  iha  eaplratlon  of  this  title  and  the 
aathortty  granted  under  this  tttla  Aan  not 
•«*ot  any  action  or  pending  prooesdlBgs  not 
flnaUy  datermfaied  on  the  date  of  such  ex- 
plzatlon.  or  any  aotlon  or  proceeding  based 
upon  any  act  oMmntttad  prior  to  such  date. 
"TTTLE  n— WATOHAL  OAS  ACT 
AMBMDMENT8 

'■Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  Amendments  of  1978'. 

••Sao.  303.  The  Natural  Oas  Act  (18  VS.C 
717  et  seq.)  u  amended  by  (1)  striking  out 
section  34  thereof  (18  UjS.C.  717w);  and  (3) 
•mending  secticm  l  thereof  by  redesignating 
subeections  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  as  subsections 
(D),  (c),  and  (d),  re^>ectlvely,  and  Inserting 
therein  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nat- 
ural Oas  Act".' 

"Sac.  308.  Section  1  (c)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  this  title  (18  \JS.C. 
717(b)).  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  The' 
at  the  beginning  thereof  and  by  inserting 
in  lien  thereof  inunedlately  after  '(c)'  the 
following:  '(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subeectlon,  the';  and  (3) 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcdlowing 
new  paragraph: 

"•(3?)    Subject  only  to  the  provisions  of 
section  34  of  this  Act,  after  the  effective  date  . 
of  the  Ntaural  Gas  Act  Amendments  of  1078,  * 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  natural  gas  to  a  natural-gas  com- 


pany tot  resale  In  Interstatsi  commerce  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  ShaU  cease  to  -exist  with 
re^Mct  to,  and  shall  not  i^y  to,  new  nat- 
ural gas:  i>rot><ded,  hoteever.  That  nothlna 
contained  in  the  Natural  Oas  Act  Amuod^ 
ments  of  1075  shall  modify  or  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  In  effect  prior  to 
the  data  of  enactment  of  such  amendments 
to  (A)  regulate  the  transportation  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  natural  gas  or  the  fiAn  in 
interstate  commerce  for  resale  of  <dd  natural 
gas,  or  (B)  regulate  sales  for  resale  of  nat- 
xual  gas  by  any  natural-«aa  company  which 
transports  natural  gas  in  intoatate  com- 
merce or  by  an  aflUiate  thereof  which  trans- 
ports natural  gas  in  Interstate  commerce.' 

"Sac.  304.  (a)  SecUpn  3  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (16  UJS.C.  717a)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating para9'iq>hs  (7)  through  (0)  as  para- 
graphs (13)  through  (14),  and  by  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"'(7)  "Boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas" 
meana  the  use  of  natural  gas  as  the  source 
of  fuel  in  a  generating  unit  of  more  than  36 
megawatts  rated  net  generating  capacity  or 
in-  any  unit  which  Is  part  of  an  electric  util- 
itlea  system  with  a  total  net  generating 
capacity  of  more  than  160  megawatts  for  the 
purpose  of  generating  electricity  lor  distri- 
bution. 

" '  (8)  "New  natural  gas"  means  natural 
gas  sold  or  delivered  in  interstate  commerce 
(A)  which  Is  dedicated  to  intersUte  com- 
merce for  the  first  time  on  or  after  January  1, 
1078,  (B)  which  is  contUiued  in  interstate 
commerce  after  the  expiration  of  a  contract 
by  its  own  terms  (and  not  through  the  exer- 
cise at  any  power  to  terminate  or  renegotiate 
contained  therein)  for  the  sale  or  delivery  of 
such  natural  gas  existing  as  of  such  date, 
or  (C)  which  la  produced  from  wells  com- 
menced on  or  after  such  date. 

"•(»)  -CM  natmtU  gas"  means  natural 
gas  other  than  new  natural  gas. 

"•(10)  "Affllate"  means  any  person  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  controlling,  controlled  by, 
or  imder  common  control  or  ownership  wltli 
any  other  person,  as  determined  by  the  c<»n- 
"dwlwi  pursuant  to  its  rulemaking 
authority. 

**  '(II)  "OlMKire  Federal  lands"  means  any 
land  or  subsurface  area  within  the  Outer 
Continental  Bhdf,  as  defined  in  section  3(a) 
of  th*  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
(4»UJB.C.  IMl(a)).' 

"Sao.  108.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Natural 
Oaa  Act  (18  U.S.O.  717c(a))  is  amended  by 
■ddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
■■*•••»:  Tlie  itttea  and  dharges  made, 
demanded,  or  received  by  any  natural -gas 
oonqMny  tor,  or  in  connection  with,  a  con- 
traot  for  the  sale  of  new  natural  gas  produced 
from  offshore  Federal  lands  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  Just  and  reasonable,  if  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  applicable  natural  ceUlng,  estab- 
lished by  regulation  of  the  ConunlBslon  or 
subsequently  modifled  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  34  of  this  Act,  In  effect 
at  the  time  when  such  new  natural  gas  Is 
eithw  first  sold  or  first  transferred  under 
such  contract  to  a  natural-gas  company: 
Provided,  however.  That  rates  and  charges 
in  excess  of  such  national  ceiling  may  be 
autborlaed  by  the  Commission  to  provide 
special  relief  to  meet  extraordinary  expenses 
that  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  the 
national  ceUIng  was  established  or  modified.' 
"(b)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
(18  U.S.C.  717c(e) )  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  no  power  (1)  to  deny,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  rate  or  charge  made, 
demanded,  or  received  by  any  natural-gas 
company  for,  or  in  connection  with,  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  new  natural  gas,  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  rates  and  chargee  of  such  com- 
pany which  relates  to  such  puit^haae  or  sale, 
except  (A)  to  the  extent  that  ainch  rates 
or  charges,  or  such  portion  theratof.  for  new 
natural  gas  produced  ttam  oSMhort  IMeral 
lands  exceed  the  ti«^m««»^i  celling,  eatablMied 
or  modifled  by  regulation  of  the  OommlaBlon 
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pursuant  to  aaotlon  34  of  this  Act,  or  (B)  in 
any  case  where  a  natural-gaa  oompany  pur- 
cbasea  natural  gaa  from  an  atlHtate  or  pro- 
duces natural  gas  from  its  own  prtqMrtles. 
to  the  extent  that  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  rates  and  charges  therefor 
exceed  the  current  ratea  and  charges,  or  por- 
tion thereof,  made,  demanded,  or  received 
for  comparable  sales  by  any  person  who  is 
not  af&liated  with  any  natural-gaa  company: 
or  (3)  to  order  a  decrease  in  the  rate  or 
charge  made,  demanded,  or  received  for  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  old  natural  gas  by  a 
natural-gaa  company  if  such  rate  or  charge 
shall  have  been  previously  determined  or 
deemed  to  be  Just  and  reasonable  pttrsuant 
to  this  Act.' 

"Sac.  306.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (Ifi  VSjO.  717d(a) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  by  add- 
ing the  following:  ':  Provided  further,  That 
the  Commission  shall  have  no  power  (1)  to 
deny,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  rate  or  charge 
made,  demanded,  or  received  by  any  natural - 
gas  company  for,  or  in  connection  with,  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  new  natural  gas.  or  that 
portion  of  the  rates  and  charges  of  such 
company  which  relates  to  such  piuchaae  or 
sale,  except  (A)  to  the  extent  that-  cuoh 
rates  or  charges,  or  such  portion  thereof,  for 
new  natural  gas  produced  from  offshore  Fed- 
eral lands  exceed  the  national  ceiling,  es- 
tablished or  modified  by  regulation  of  the 
Commission  pursiiant  to  section  26  of  this 
Act,  or  (B)  in  any  case  where  a  natural- 
gas  company  purchases  natural  gas  from  an 
affiliate  or  produces  natural  gaa  from  its  own 
properties,  to  the  extent  that  the  CommU- 
sion  determines  that  the  rates  and  charges 
therefor  exceed  the  current  rates  and 
charges,  or  portion  thereof,  made,  demanded, 
at  received  for  comparable  sales  by  any  per- 
son who  is  not  affiliated  with  any  natural- 
gas  company;  or  (2)  to  order  a  decrease  in 
the  rate  or  charge  made,  demanded,  or  re- 
ceived for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  old  natural 
gaa  by  a  natural-gaa  company  if  auch  rate 
or  charge  ahall  have  been  previously  deter- 
mined or  deemed  to  be  J\ist  and  reasonable 
pursuant  to  thU  Act.' 

"Sac.  807.  Section  14  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (15  va.C.  717m)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"'(h)  RxsERvx  iNToaMATiON. — (1)  The 
Commission  U  further  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  studies  of  the  production, 
gathering,  storage,  transporUtlon,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  of  natural,  artificial,  or  syn- 
thetic gas,  however  produced,  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  possessions  whether 
or  not  otherwise  subject  to  the  Jurlsdiotion 
of  the  Commission,  including  the  production, 
gathering,  storage,  transportation,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  of  nattual,  artificial  or  syn- 
thetic gas  by  any  agency,  authority,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  SUtes,  or  of  any 
State  or  miuaclpality  or  poUUcal  subdivision 
of  a  State.  It  shall,  insofar  as  practicable, 
secure  and  keep  current  information  regard- 
ing the  ownership,  operation,  management, 
and  control  of  all  faciUties  for  production, 
gathering,  storage,  transportation,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale;  the  total  estimated  natural 
gas  reserves  of  fields  or  reservoirs  and  the 
current  untUizatlon  of  natural  gas  and  the 
relationship  between  the  two;  the  cost  of 
production,  gathering,  storage,  transporta- 
tion, distribution,  and  sale;  the  ratea, 
chargea,  and  contracts  in  respect  to  the  sale 
of  natural  gas  and  its  service  to  raaidentlal, 
rural,  and  commercial  and  industrial  con- 
sumers, and  other  purchasers  by  private  and 
pubUc  agencies;  and  the  relation  of  any  and 
aU  such  facta  to  the  development  of  conser- 
vation, industry,  commerce,  and  the  national 
defense.  The  Commlaslon  ahaU  report  to  the 
Congreea  and  may  publiah  and  make  avail- 
able the  laaulta  of  atudiea  made  under  the 
authority  of  thU  aubaeotlon. 

"(3)    In  making   atudles,    investigations. 


and  reports  under  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  utUiee,  Insofar  as  practicable  the 
services,  studies,  reports,  information,  and 
programs  of  existing  departnxents,  bureaus, 
offices,  agencies,  and  other  entitles  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  several  States,  and  of 
the  natural  gas  Industry  but  such  studies. 
Investigations,  and  reports  shall  be  based  on 
information  developed  or  completely  re- 
viewed for  accuracy,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Eubsection.  Nothing  in  this 
section  ShaU  be  construed  as  modifying  re- 
assignment, or  otherwise  affecting  the  in- 
vestigative and  reporting  activities,  duties, 
powers,  and  functions  of  any  other  depart- 
ment, bureau,  office,  or  agency  in  the  Federal 
GoTeriiment. 

"iZ)  In  order  to  assist  in  determining  nec- 
essary actlotvs  to  eliminate  the  national 
emergency  which  exists  with  respect  to  nat- 
ural gas  supplies  the  CommlSRlou  shull  carrj- 
out  and  complete,  not  later  than  00  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, an  Initial  such  study  with  respect  to 
the  total  estimated  natural  gaa  reserves  of 
fields  and  reservoirs  and  the  current  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  gas  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two.  Such  study  ahall  include 
specific  estimates  for  Individual  fields  and 
reservoirs  but  shall  not  include  reserves  con- 
trolled by  small  producers.  On  January  1, 
1077.  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  thereafter,  the  Commission  shall,  with- 
in the  following  ninety-day  period,  complete 
a  review  of  the  previous  study  and  revise  the 
results  thereof  to  the  extent  necessary.  A 
report  of  such  initial  study  and  each  such 
review  shall  be  made,  within  the  time  pro- 
vided fen'  the  completion  thereof,  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

"Sec.  206.  The  Natural  Oas  Act,  as  amend- 
ed by  this  title,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
in  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  three  new 
sections: 

"  'naixosial  CEnjMc  roa  katxs  and  cuabgks 

"'Sac.  34.  (a)  The  Coqunlsslon  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  Amendments  of 
1076,  and  pursuant  to  rulemaking  procedures 
imder  section  653  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  establish  by  regulation,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  modify,  a  national  celling  for 
rates  and  chargea  ios  the  sale  or  transfer 
in  interctate  commerce  by  any  pecaon  of 
new  natural  gas  produced  from  <rfIBhore  Fed- 
eral lands  on  or  after  January  l,  1076, 
through  December  31,  1080.  In  establishing 
such  national  celling  the  ComnUsalon  ahall 
consider  the  following  factors  and  only  these 
factors: 

*"(1)  the  prospective  costs  attributable  to 
the  exploration,  development,  production, 
gathering,  and  sale  of  natural  gas; 

"  '(2)  the  ratea  and  charges  necessary  to 
encourage  the  optlmtmi  levels  of  (A)  the 
exploration  for  natural  gaa,  <B)  the  devel- 
opment, productlMi.  and  gathning  of  natural 
gas,  and  (C)  the  maintMiance  of  proved 
reserves  at  nattual  gas; 

"'(3)  the  promotion  of  sound  conserva- 
tion practices  in  natural-gas  conanmptlMi 
necessary  to  oontrtbata  to  the  matntenanoe 
of  a  supply  of  energy  resources  at  reasonable 
prices  to  consumers;  and 

"  '(4)  the  ratea  and  chargea  that  wlU  pro- 
tect conaumera  of  natural  gaa  from  price 
increasea  that  would.  In  the  abaenoe  of  a 
national  celling  during  perioda  of  actual  or 
anticipated  shortages,  exceed  ti>e  ratea  and 
chargee  necessary  to  achieve  the  objecttvea 
of  paragraphs  (l)  through  (8)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"  '(b)  The  Commission  shall  monitor  the 
national  ceiling  for  rates  and  charges  for  the 
sale  or  transfer  in  Interstate  commerce  by 
any  person  of  new  natural  gas,  and  during 
the  period  such  celling  Is  in  effect,  com- 
mencing on  July  1,  1076,  the  Coounlaaton 
ahall  report  to  the  Congress  not  leea  than 
annually  on  tb»  effectiveness  of  such  na- 
tional ceUing  in  meeting  the  factors  aet 
forth   in  subsection   (a)    of  this  section. 


"'(c)  The  Commission  may  authorlce  a 
person  to  charge  an  amount  In  exoeaa  of 
such  national  celling  for  new  natural  gas 
produced  from  offshm«  Federal  lands  from 
any  high  cost  production  area  or  vertical 
drining  depth  as  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  its  rulemaking  au- 
thcurity.  In  es^abUshlng  such  amount  in 
excess  of  such  national  ceOlng,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  factors  set  forth 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  aiul  only 
those  factors. 

"  '(d)  Any  contract  entered  into  after  the 
date  of  enactment  ot  the  Natural  Oaa  Act 
Amendments  of  1078  tor  the  sale  of  new 
natural  gas  for  reeale  which  involvea  the 
receipt  by  the  aeller  of  ftmds  in  advance 
of  production  of  the  natural  gas  covered 
by  such  contract  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Commission  at  least  60  days  In  advance  of 
deliveries  thereunder.  TTie  Commisaloo  may 
thereafter  require,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  the  sale  rate  specl- 
fled  in  such  contract  be  reduced  or  modi- 
fled as  necessary  to  repay  in  full  to  the  ad- 
vancing party  the  principal  of  the  advance 
and  any  interest  thereon,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commission  may 
determine  proper  In  the  public  interest. 

(e>  Within  80  days  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  Amendments  of  1075 
and  on  January  first  of  each  year  there- 
after imtll  the  estahUshment  of  the  nation- 
al ceUIng  pursuant  to  subaeetlon  (a)  of  this 
section  by  a  final  Conunlaalon  order  which 
is  no  longer  subject  to  Judicial  review,  the 
Commission  shall  establldi  an  interim  na- 
tional celling  for  rates  and  chargee  for  the 
sale  or  transfer  in  Interstate  commerce  by 
any  person  of  new  natural  gas  produced 
from  offshore  Federal  lands  which  shall  be 
equivalent  to  the  average  dollar  valuation 
per  baarel  of  crude  oil  used  by  the  United 
States  Oeological  Survey  or  its  successor  in 
computing  the  royalties  due  the  United 
States  on  aocotint  of  crude  oU  produced 
from  all  Fsderal  lands  during  the  calendar 
month  ending  80  days  prior  to  such  com- 
putation. Such  interim  national  ceiling  shall 
be  expressed  in  one  mllUon  British  thermal 
\mits  and  shall  be  determined  by  dividing 
such  average  dollar  valuation  per  barrel  of 
crude  oil  by  8.8.  Such  interim  national  ceU- 
ing shall  oeaae  to  have  effect  on  the  dat« 
of  the  eatabliahment  of  the  national  celling 
pursuant  to  aubaectlon  (a)  of  thia  section 
by  final  Commlaalon  order  which  la  no  long- 
er subject  to  Judicial  review,  auch  national 
celling  dkall  apply  to  the  aale  or  transfer  in 
intenrtate  commerce  of  all  new  nattural  gas 
produced  from  offshore  Federal  lands 
whether  or  not  contracted  for  ptUnt  to  the 
date  of  such  establishment:  Provided,  hov- 
ever.  That  the  Commission  shaU  have  no 
power  to  order  a  reduction  In  the  rates  and 
chargea  for  the  aale  of  new  natural  gaa  pro- 
duced from  offshme  Federal  laiuls  and  eoa- 
traeted  for  prlw  to  the  data  of  the  aaUbUsh- 
ment  of  auch  national  celling  below  the  In- 
terim celling  prloe  In  effect  on  auch  date, 

"  'NATTHAL   CAS  FOB  ESSKNTIAI.   ACBICtTLTCKAl. 
I'l'RPOSES 

"  'Sac.  25.  Except  to  the  extent  that  nat- 
ural-gas supplies  are  required  to  maintain 
natural-gas  service  to  residential  users,  small 
users,  hospitals,  and  similar  services  vital  to 
public  health  and  safety,  and  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  or  of  any  nat- 
ural-gas allocation  or  ctutailment  plan  iu 
effect  under  existing  law,  the  Commission 
Shan,  by  rule,  prohibit  any  interruption  or 
curtailment  of  natural  gas  and  take  such 
other  steps  as  are  necessary  to  assure  as 
soon  as  practicable  the  availability  In  in- 
terstate commerce  of  sufficient  quantlUn  of 
natural  gas  for  use  for  any  eesential  agri- 
cultural, food  processing,  or  food  r^^agi-g 
purpose  for  which  natiual  gaa  la  eeaentlal.  In- 
cluding but  not  Umited  to  irrifaUon  pump- 
ing, crop  drying,  uae  aa  a  raw  material  feed- 
stock, or  process  fuel  in  the  production  of 
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tmtatmt  Hid  MWfitlil  acrictiltural  Blmmlcalii 
In  wmiin  pteBta  (far  pw—nt  or  ■«r*»y««^ 
eapadW  ukd  tn  naw  i^MaU.  Tha  tUcwtMy 
ct  JiftKnttm*  tfiall  detandiM  by  rdto  tbe 
■flrimttmaL  tooA  jrnnwrtng.  or  food  paA- 
for  wbldi  mtatti  gia  is  •§- 
aacratary  of  Agrtiraltara  ^baa 
amtUf  to  tb*  OommlMloa  tb»  amoant 
at  naitanl  cm  vlileli  la  nacwry  for  «acb 
to  maat  raqmnmanti  for  full 
food  and  Sbar  piodiiotlon. 
."abkiuBM.  a*a  ooitaiavATiow 

•a  pvovldad  In  sub- 


Wf  ndftpnklbtt  boOv  fnal  oaa  at  nat- 

oontiaotad 

1.  1978,  Tinlaaa,  upon 

by  MM  oaw.  tba  OnmmliWm  datar- 

•*^1)  aMwnatlTa  fuela,  otbar  than  oruda 
aV  «r  piodUB>i  vallnad  tbaratrom  and  pro- 
pan*.  aM  no*  avallnbla  to  aoch  naer;  or 

"'(3)  It  la  no*  faaalMa  or  practiMbla  to 
Mtamattf*  fnaU  at  tba  time  of 


•<b) 


«f  una 


■  protldad  In  anbaectlon  (d) 

boUar  fual  om  at  nataral 

tor  prior  to  January  1.  1976, 

A  ba  tarmnatad  by  tba  uaar  of  >ueb  nat- 

il  gaa  tM  tba  andiatlon  of  aneb  aontract 

19  paaaa  aftar  tba  data  of  onaetmant  of 

Oaa  dot  Amanrtmanta  at  1976, 

la  aatllir.  unlaw,  .vpon  patltioa 

(I>  altaraatlwa  foali,  otbar  tban  oruda  oil 

■■»  aa*  avaUabla  to  aaob  uaar.  or  (3)  It  la 

to  utUlaa  such 
foala  at  tb»  tbna  of  aucb  Goaunia- 
ni*  Cnmimaahm  abaU 
at  pubUe 
Ity  rrtattnf  to  aneb 
to  tba  aztrat  neaaaaary  to  carry 
lb*  porpoaa  at  tbla  auhaarttow. 
'<•)  Szeapt  aa  aqneaaly  provklad  in  aub- 
(b)  of  tbla  aaetlon.  tba  Commlaaton 
not  (1)   aaodlfy.  amnid,  or  abrofate 
Into  prior  to  January  l, 
lift,  tor  tba  aala  «r  tnuuportatlon  of  nat- 
la  far  bollar  furi   uaa.    <3)    modify, 
or  abrogato  cartlfleatea  ot  pubUe  oon- 
mntborlBlnc  tb*  aale 
of  natural  faa  undar  auefa 
duly  made 

bf  tt»  baldw  at  a  cartWiwato  under  aeetloci 

1  at  tttm  Aat;  ar  t* )  paavont.  Impair,  or  llmH, 

or  IndlieuUy,  tbe  performance 

oantnMt  or  millfcata :  Provided. 

at  this  anbaec- 

modlfy  or  aSeet  the 

•ntbartty  at  tba  Oammlaalan  under  tbla  Act. 

"'(d)  Tb*  Ooonbalan  aball  aiao  axempt 

tfa  undar  tbla  aaetlon  tbe  barnlng 

9Bi  by  ptwwrplaiita  for  tbe  pur- 

at  oparaMnc  poltetlon  abatement  aya- 


ahaU  not  prohibit 
foal  oaa  of  natural  gam  tar  the  nec- 
of  Ignltian.  atartup.  testing. 
ataMliaatlnn  by  a  faclUty.  or  for 
tb*  puipuaa  of  aUevlatlng  abort-term  air 
quaU^  araarcanclea  or  any  other  danger  to 
tba  p>id>lle  baaltb.  aafety,  or  welfare. 

"'(f)  In  taBvlementlng  tbe  provisions  of 
tbla  aaetlon.  tbe  Commission  shall,  to  tbe 
aatant  aaoaaaary.  apply  tbe  provisions  of 
aaetlon  17  «<  tbla  Act. 

"  '(•)  Motblng  In  tbU  section  shall  Impair 
any  aaqulramant  lu  any  8Ute  or  Federal 
law  pailaliilin  to  aafaty  or  environmental 
protactlan.  Tba  CoauMailon.  In  datarmlnlng 
faaatbitt^  or  praetleablUty  where  required 
by  tbla  aaetlon,  abaU  not  aaaum*  that  there 
vlU  ba  any  Iwaanlng  in  any  aafety  or  environ- 
nqutranant  aatabllabad  pursuant  to 


b*  titt*  so  aa  to  nad:  "A  but  to 

autborlty   to   Inatltnto  emarcanoy 

to  mlubntra  tba  adverse  eflecU  of 


natuxml  gaa  ahortagea,  to  prarlda  autbortty 
to  allocate  propane,  to  regulate  commerae 
to  aaaura  Increaaed  auppHea  of  natural  gaa  at 
reaaonabla  prloea  for  consumers,  and  for 
other  purponee.". 


NAMTUCKETSOUMD  ISLANDS 
TUDST— S.  67 

AMEMDmirr  no.  lois 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Cbmmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  BCr. 
BiooKx)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  jnvpoeed  fay  ttiem  Jointly 
^  the  bill  (8.  «7)  to  establish  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands  "nrust  in  the  Oom- 
numwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  declare 
certain  national  policies  essential  to  the 
prean'vatioa  and  conservation  of  the 
lands  and  waters  In  the  trust  area,  and 
for  othw  purposes. 

Ur.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  for  mys^  and  Senate 
BaooKi,  an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a 
subititute  to  S.  67,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Nantacket  Sound  Islands  Trust.  This 
amendment  represents  hundreds  of  hours 
(rf  work  by  residents  of  the  Nsuitucket 
Sound  Islands  to  develop  a  unique  s<du- 
ttoa  to  the  problems  of  imidanned  and 
uncoordinated  devriopment  which 
plagues  c(Hnmunities  across  this  Nation. 

Several  encouraging  efforts  have  de- 
veloped since  the  emcept  of  the  island 
trust  was  first  proposed  in  1972.  On  Nan- 
tucket, the  Nantucket  Planning  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Commissioti  has 
worked  with  us  by  providing  enormously 
helpful  suggestions  to  refine  and  perfect 
the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust  legls- 
lation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  tbe  Record  at  this  point  a  copy 
of  tbe  Nantudtet  Commission's  recent  re- 
port to  us  outlining  their  thoughts  on 
improrements  for  the  trust  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nantdckxt    Plankino    and    Eco- 
DKvau>pia»x    Commib- 


September  22.  1975. 
Senator  K>wako  U.  KmmnmT, 
Senator  Bdwaro  W.  BaooKX. 
Congreaaman  Obbt  E.  Studds. 

Daaa  SsMAToaa  KxtfrnwDr  and  Bsooke  and 
CoMOBxaaiCAM  Srcooe:  Thank  you  for  tbe  op- 
portunity to  review  tbe  new  revised  draft  of 
the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust  BUI. 
CommiaBlon  members  have  dlscuaaed  the  ma- 
jor ohangea  of  the  biU  on  September  ii  and 
voted  to  forward  the  commente  which  follow. 

Tbe  Commission  generaUy  feels  that  tbe 
new  bill  la  a  vaat  Improvement  over  former 
truat  bills  due  to  Increaaed  local  control  (re- 
sponsible to  the  Department  of  the  Interior) , 
a  mare  reliable  source  of  funding  and  the  In- 
clualon  of  planning  moniea.  The  Oommlaalon 
still  feels  a  larger,  more  representative  local 
trust  oommlaalon  for  Nantucket  would  serve 
tbe  bUl  better. 

1.  Local  Commission  preparation  of  map 
and  plan,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary— 

Wa  wholeheartedly  support  tbU  change  as 
It  wlU  atrangthen  the  home  rule  a^Mcta  of 
tba  BUI  wlUle  ensuring  that  the  map  and 
plan  are  reaponalbl*.  Should  the  Secretary 
and  Oommlaalon  reach  an  Impasse  over  any 


map  or  plan  iaauaa.  tt  is  sttn  not  too  lata  for 
NantiuAet  to  tieet  not  to  inqdenwnt  tb*  pro- 
Tlaloos  of  tbe  BIB.  Uaa  Seeretary  oannot  im- 
poaa  a  map  or  plan  on  tb*  Ooan^aalon.  tiie 
Idand  la  also  fna  to  aet  up  any  anttable  sys- 
tem it  ebooaea,  wltliln  tbe  guldeilnea  aet  up 
by  tbe  BUI  and  subject  to  the  approral  of 
tbe  Secretary. 
a.  Funding  (tf  the  Bin- 
One  weaknaaa  of  tbe  former  ooplea  of  tbe 
BIU  bad  been  tbe  poaalbUlty  of  paaaage  with- 
out aubaequent  apiHnprlatlon.  Setting  up  en 
account  similar  to  tbe  Land  and  Water  Oon- 
aervatlon  Fund  (BOB)  would  remedy  this 
problem.  MOney  would  be  available  almost 
Immediately.  The  Commission  supports  this 
change. 

The  NP&EDC  also  endorses  the  Inclusion  of 
planning  monies  In  the  BUI  to  be  used  for 
development  or  Implementation  grants. 
Without  such  money,  the  Implementation  of 
the  bUl  would  be  hampered  by  an  InabUlty 
to  secure  professional  assistance. 

The  Commission  also  feels  that  there 
shoidd  be  a  limit  (perbai>s  ten  years)  In 
which  each  local  commission  must  have  pre- 
pared an  approved  map  and  plan.  Not  meet- 
ing the  time  limit  would  forfeit  that  oom- 
mlsslon's  balance  to  the  other  remaining 
eUglble  commissions.  This  would  prevent  In- 
action on  tbe  part  of  any  oommlsslon  from 
causing  the  loss  of  sizeable  sums  of  money 
that  could  be  iised  by  other  commissions. 
Tbe  Senators  and  Congressmen  should  also 
serioiisly  consider  setting  up  a  formula  for 
spUttlng  up  the  thirty  million  doUara  within 
tbe  text  of  the  BIU  itself.  This  would  allevi- 
ate any  problems  arising  out  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  Islands  after  passage  of 
tbe  Bill. 
3.  Composition  of  the  Local  Commission — 
The  NP&EDC  has  gone  on  record  as  de- 
siring a  larger,  more  representative  local 
tnist  commission.  While  the  NP&EDC's  let- 
ter of  July  18  suggested  a  19-meraber|  com- 
mission, more  than  half  of  which  would  have 
treen  elected  or  held  other  elected  office,  the 
Commission  is  willing  to  compromise  on  the 
matter  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  trust  com- 
missiou  to  thirteen,  less  than  half  of  which 
would  be  elected  or  hold  other  elected  office. 
The  membership  sboiild  be  as  follows: 
1  Selectman 

1  Covinty  Conunlssloner 

a  Non-resident  Taxpayers  (appointed  by 
.Selectmen) 

2  Voters  (elected  at  Town  Meeting) 

1  Representative  of  the  Governor's  office 
1  Planning  Board  Representative 
1  Historic  District  Commission  Represent- 
ative 

1  Housing  Authority  Representative 
1  Department  of  Public  Works  Represent- 
ative (Superintendent) 

1  Member-at-Large  (appointed  by  Trust 
Commission) 

1  Conservation  Commission  Representative 
The  following  points  support  the  need  for 
a  change  in  size  and  composition  of  tbe 
Trust  Commission. 

(a)  The  commission  should  be  larger.  Since 
the  commission  Will  have  a  substantial 
amount  of  power  to  Implement  its  plan,  the 
commission  should  be  of  such  size  that  it  be 
clearly  responsible.  Individual  members  will 
likely  be  under  Intense  pressure  from  indi- 
vidual property  owners,  especially  during  the 
preparation  of  the  plan.  A  larger  commission 
will  tend  to  offer  individual  commission 
members  a  certain  degree  of  anonymity  and 
backup  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
dlfllcult  decisions  that  must  be  made  for  the 
Implementation  of  tbe  Bill. 

(b)  The  commission  should  continue  to 
have  representatlvea  of  the  non-voting  tax- 
payers since  many  ot  the  effecta  of  the  bUl 
wUl  be  felt  by  this  group. 

(c)  Less  than  one-tialf  of  the  commission 
should  be  officials  hold  log  other  elected  ofllce 
Of  elected  to  the  commlaalon  directly. 
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(d)  There  should  be  strong  representa- 
tion from  the  boards  and  oommlaslona  that 
have  been  struggling  wltb  tbe  Uland'a  prob- 
lems over  the  yean.  Since  tixe  tooad  pur- 
poses of  the  BUl  are  to  deed  effectively  with 
more  than  Just  land  use  control.  It  would  be 
highly  appropriate  to  Involve  related  boards 
and  commissions.  The  overall  effect  of  tbls 
strategy  would  be  to  create  a  body  wltb  a 
collective  wisdom  on  a  wide  range  of  Island 
problems — a  comprehensive  commission — not 
a  commission  which  cannot  fuUy  appreciate 
the  effects  of  its  decisions  on  all  other  as- 
pects of  Island  life. 

For  example,  a  major  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  provide  for  a  resident  homesite  plan. 
It  would  be  tmwise  not  to  Involve  an  elected 
or  appointed  member  representing  the  Is- 
land's Housing  Authority.  Likewise,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  deny  participation  by  an 
elected  or  appointed  delegate  from  the  Is- 
land's Conservation  Commission  since  wet- 
lands enforcement,  erosion  control  and  other 
conservation  strategies  play  a  signiflcant  role 
in  the  broad  purposes  of  the  Trust  BUl.  Sim- 
ilar argumente  may  be  made  for  delegates 
from  tbe  Island's  Department  of  PubUc 
Works  (responsible  for  solid  waste  manage- 
ment, sewage  disposal,  traffic  control,  etc.) 
Historic  Diatrlet  Commission  (responsible  for 
the  exterior  architectural  design  control 
over  the  whole  Island)  and  the  County  Com- 
missionere  (responsible  tat  roads). 

In  short,  tbe  problems  associated  with 
rapid  growth  and  economic  develc^ment 
should  not  be  too  narrowly  defined.  A  Nan- 
tucket Trust  Commission  composed  almost 
wholly  from  the  community  at  large  would 
not  serve  the  comprehensive  piuposes  of  the 
Trust  Bill  as  well  as  might  a  Trust  Com- 
mission composed  partly  of  elected  or  t^- 
pointed  delegates  of  various  Island  boards 
and  commissions  involved  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  with  specific  Island  problems  and  pro- 
grams plus  members  at  large  fr<»n  the  com- 
munity, both  voting  and  non-voting. 

Another  advantage  of  having  certeln 
boards  and  commissions  represented  is  the 
amount  of  coordination  that  would  be  en- 
Joyed  from  such  a  relationship.  Boards  and 
Commissions  would  be  more  apt  to  be  In- 
formed about  the  actions  of  the  Trust  Com- 
mission through  their  representetlve,  thus 
promoting  complementary  actions  rather 
tban  isolated,  unrelated,  repetitive  and  un- 
coordinated actions  between  public  bodies. 

4.  Pay  for  Trust  Commission  Members — 

While  the  NP&EDC  favors  reimbursement 
for  travel,  lodging,  meals  aad  other  legiU- 
mate  expenses  of  Trust  Couunlsslon  mem- 
bers, it  strongly  opposes  per  diem  compen- 
sation for  routine  meeting  expenses.  The 
Commission  feels  this  way  because: 

(a)  Members  should  serve  because  they 
wish  to  serve  tbe  commimlty,  not  because 
they  wUl  be  paid. 

(b)  At  least  four  of  the  Commission,  as 
proposed  here,  would  be  ineligible  for  com- 
pensation, anyway. 

6.  Time  for  Plan  Preparation — 

The  NP&EDC  feels  that  tbe  four  montba 
deadline  for  plan  preparation  should  be  In- 
creased to  at  least  eight  months.  Even  if 
no  resource  studies  had  to  be  completed  it 
would  take  that  amount  of  time  for  any 
commission,  no  matter  bow  large,  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  a  quality  plan.  Since  a  mora- 
torium on  certain  kinds  of  development 
(similar  to  Martha's  Vineyard's)  may  have 
to  be  temporarily  put  in  force  to  halt  rushea 
to  "get  In  under  the  wire"  an  increase  by 
four  months  will  not  Jeopardize  the  effective- 
ness of  the  bUl. 

In  summary,  the  Planning  Commission 
finds  the  new  version  of  the  Nantucket 
Sound  IsUnds  Trust  Bill  a  vast  improvement 
over  past  versions  of  the  BUl.  We  are  hoping 
you  wUl  seriously  consider  the  several  addi- 
tional changes  outlined  in  thii  letter.  In 
coming  weeks  we  wUl  endeavor  to  forward 


to  you  endorsements  of  this  letter  from 
other  boards,  commissions  and  community 
groups. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  T.  Vbco. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  of  Nantucket,  the 
elected  ofQcials  of  Nantucket  who  have 
struggled  so  long  wiOi  the  problems  of 
overdevelopment  on  their  Island  has 
studied  each  version  of  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  Trust  and  shared  their 
expertise  with  us  in  refining  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  their 
recent  comments  on  the  Trust  bill  and 
the  makeup  of  the  local  commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BOABo  op  Selection, 
Nantucket,  Mass.,  October  7,  1975. 
Senator  Edward  Kennxot, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Att:  Miss  Mary  Murteugh 
Deab  Mabt:   The  Nantucket  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen would  like  to  go  on  record  as  being 
in  complete  accord  and  total  agreement  with 
tbe  suggested  composition  of  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  Trust,  local  commission,  as 
proposed  in  tbe  September  22,   1975  letter 
of  tbe  Nantucket  Planning  and  Economic 
Development  Commission. 

In  that  letter  it  was  suggested  that  the 
membership  should  be  as  follows: 

1  Selectman 

1  County  Commissioner 

2  Non-resident  Taxpayers  (uppoiuted  by 
the  Selectmen) 

2  Voters  (elected  at  Town  Meeting) 
1  Representative  of  the  Governor's  Office 
1  Planning  Board  Representative 
1  Historic  District  Commission  Represent- 
ative 
1  Housing  Authority  Representetive 
1  Department  of  PubUc  Works  Represent- 
ative (Superintendent) 

1  Conservation  Commission  Representa- 
tive 

1  Member  at  Large  (appointed  by  Trust 
Commission) 

We  believe  that  a  commission  structured 
In  this  manner  would  have  the  best  intereste 
of  the  entire  community  in  mind  and  be- 
cause of  the  valuable  experience  and  exper- 
tise of  many  members  that  are  serving  in 
various  Island  positions,  plus  the  interest 
and  experience  of  two  non-resident  taxpay- 
ers, two  votera  elected  at  Town  Meeting  and 
a  representetive  of  the  Governor's  Office,  it 
would  appear  that  this  is  the  proper  combi- 
nation of  Island  telent  to  tackle  the  admln- 
Istretive  and  other  related  problems  of  im- 
plementing the  -Nantucket  Sound  IslaiMls 
Trust  BIU. 

Respectf  uUy  youra, 

CHASIXS   J.    OARDNKa, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  legisla- 
tion approved  bj'  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  pro- 
vided for  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Com- 
mission to  administer  land  use  controls 
in  an  effort  to  plan  the  Vineyard's 
growth.  The  Martha's  Vineyard  Commis- 
sion over  the  last  several  months  has 
developed  poUcies  and  guidelines  which 
use  every  tool  available  under  State  and 
local  law  to  save  the  Vineyard  from  be- 
coming another  suburb  along  the  east 
coast. 

The   Martha's   Vineyard   Commission 


has  assisted  us  in  revising  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  Trust  legislation  by  shar- 
ing with  us  all  that  they  have  learned  in 
developing  policies  for  growth  under  the 
State  legWatton.  In  addition  to  the  work 
of  these  commissions,  hundreds  of  island 
residents,  local  elected  officials,  and  pri- 
vate conservation  groups  have  assisted 
us  with  their  suggestions  during  meet- 
ings, through  calls  and  letters.  All  of 
these  residents  who  have  been  the  custo- 
dians of  these  uniquely  beautiful  islands 
for  generations  and  who  have  struggled 
for  decades  to  find  a  way  to  plan  their 
own  future  and  the  future  of  the  islands 
for  their  children  have  taken  the  time 
to  study  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands 
Trust  legislation  line  by  line  and  tell  us 
how  to  make  It  better. 

The  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust 
legislation  which  we  offer  today  sets  up  a 
Pedeftil-State-local  partnership  for  land 
use  planning,  preservation,  and  conser- 
vation of  the  valuable  and  threatened  re- 
sources of  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands. 
This  bill  provides  the  necessary  authority 
and  funding  to  carry  out  the  goals  and 
plans  of  the  local  residents  in  a  shared 
and  cooperative  effort  with  all  levels  of 
government. 

The  director  of  State  planning  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has 
outlined  the  critical  need  that  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands  Trust  bill  answers. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  a  copy 
of  his  letter  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
.  point. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Office  of  State  Planning. 
Boston,  Mass.,  September  22, 1975. 
Hon.  GUWAED  M.  Kznnedt. 

V.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennxot:  I  have  recently 
reviewed  tbe  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust 
Bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Brooke.  CongretiS- 
man  Studds  and  you.  Tbe  proposed  legisla- 
tion seems  to  me  to  present  an  unusual  op- 
portunity for  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
mente  to  work  cooperatively  wltb  local  people 
to  preserve  tbe  unique  qualities  of  these 
beautiful  islands.  The  value  of  these  places 
for  their  natural  and  recreational  potentlHl 
cannot  be  overstated,  yet  they  are  increas- 
ingly threatened  by  poorly  planned  or  inten- 
sive development  which  does  not  recognize 
tbe  land's  natural  capabUity  to  support  dif- 
ferent types  of  development.  In  addition,  the 
local  economies  ot  all  these  islands  suffer 
from  an  over-emphasis  on  tourism  and  sea- 
sonal employment,  a  problem  which  only 
coordinated  action  at  the  local,  regional, 
state,  and  federal  levels  can  reeolve. 

I  particularly  apiM«clate  this  leglsUUonV 
reliance  on  local  people  for  solutions  to  local 
problems.  By  providing  sufficient  funding 
and  sUtutory  authority  to  locally-baaed  re- 
gional commiasions,  this  bill  places  tbe  nec- 
essary regulatory  tools  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  can  best  address  the  islands'  land  use 
problems — knowledgeable  local  officials.  Tbe 
Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust  Bill  provides 
the  necessary  missing  ingredients  for  a  truly 
comprehensive  approach  to  development  and 
preservation  on  these  Islands.  Our  experience 
with  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Commission, 
even  at  this  early  stage  <rf  their  work,  con- 
vinces me  that  the  capabUlty  and  determi- 
nation  to  preserve  thoee  plaoee  does  indeed 
exist  on  the  Island,  and  that  we  need  to 
encourage  such  local  Initiative. 

I  have  attached  to  this  letter  a  list  of 
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ita  and  xMoaunendMl  chancn 
to  no 

qvritfy  fliy  minwit  tot  Xbia 
io  act 


aummtiSt 


Dtnetar  oj  Stmte  Planning. 

Mr.  KENMEDT.  Mr.  Presldant.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  vfll  act  qukkly 
OB  ttili  letfahitlnfi  which  te  an  hivest- 
■lent  hi  the  fature  of  the  Nantuttet 
aound  Uaads.  an  tairestiiient  hi  the  fu- 
tore  for  aU  Amertcans  who  share  In  the 
extraonUnary  Qualities  oT  this  area,  a 
great  nattenal  treasure. 

We  are  crateful  for  the  leadership  and 
f.nmniltinwit  of  Senator  Jtcmaas  and 
Senator  Josmros  and  their  staff  oD  the 
Wifiate  loterlor  Committee.  In  public 
heartnga  on  this  leglslatlan  and  during 
maiiir  long  hours  of  dkcuuion  they  have 
hrought  their  esjtertise  and  long  expe- 
itaiee  to  the  derdopment  vi  this  bOL 
Wltbeitt  their  work,  the  legtelatlan  as 
peifected  in  this  venkm  would  not  be  a 
reatttjr. 

I  ask  unanimous  conses^  that  the  full 
text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
RcooBD  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  otdered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racoaa,  as  follows: 

Atamaiaan  Vo.  1015 

Strlk*  out  >a  tlUx  tha  enacting  elauM 
■Dd  UiMtt  tlM  faHowlag: 

Totmmom  un  wttttmaawn  or  fouct 

OauiiuM     1.     Tbo     Oongreaa     flnds    uuX 


(a)  ttiat  the  Maatu^et  Soond  T«ijtn^)|  m 
tba  Oommanwaaltli  of  Maaaanliiiwittii.  knovn 
ganaranr  aa  tba  Islanda  of  Nantucket.  Todc- 
•rauek.  Mtukeget.  ICartha'a  Vtnayanl.  N6- 
man'a  Land,  and  the  groap  of  »^«~««  known 
eoPaetifely  aa  the  Blaabeth  ^•'^''Ht.  poaMee 
umqae  aatoral.  Beenle.  merlne.  eoologleal. 
"■     ■"^'i  enltoral,  historic,  and  other  raloee 


(b>  that  there  la  a  nAttonal  Intereet  to 
pteewtBg,  eooeeiflng  and  enhancing  theee 
wnlqne  valnaa  and  reaoweea  Cor  the  pneent 
and  tvtvn  weU-helng  of  the  Nation  and  for 
pvaaeBt  and  futim  genaratlaaa; 

(e)  that  tai  aooM  portiaaa  of  the  Nan- 
tnehat  Bound  Itfanda  theae  unique  values 
and  neeaivaawa  being  Uret«le?ably  dam- 
agad  aad  loat  through  growth  preaaurea  lead- 
ing t»  g-plaaneii  detelupiuent.  and  that 
•  raliiiiiiiiNil  ttireatena  haretofore  auc- 
^  *0Ml  govamment  and  private  volun- 

tary pceaarialkju.  eonaervatlon  and  planning 


(d)  that  the  growth  preaaurea  raaultlng  In 
*lM  rapM  and  ffl-yianned  development  In 
aoaaa  porttoaa  of  Om  USaada  are  parttaUy  the 
vaaott  of  the  uae  «f  the  ftdaada  hf  ctttaaui  of 
and   ragtona   of   the   Vnlted 


<e)  tkat  the  praaent  SUte,  regional  and 
aad  authorUlee  for  oontroOlng 
I  water  aaaa  are  Inadequate  to  en- 
prudeut  uae  of  reaouroea  and  the 
preaervatlan,  eonaervatlaa  and  enhancement 
of  the  VBlnaa  aad  reeonrcea  of  the  aald  la- 
laads.  and  It  la  In  the  nattonal  intereet  to  e»- 
a  new  aiataoi  to  aailat  the  Common- 
of  Haaaartmaaiu.  raglooal  agendea. 
I  to  praaerve  and  man- 
inaa  of  the  lalands- 
(f)  ttet  ttakey  to  men  eCeettve  praaar- 
vatlen  and  eaBBTBttoi  of  the  unique  valuea 

lands  IB  a  program  encouraging  coordinated 


aetton  by  the  Vaderal  and  State  OovwiunentB. 
acting  In  trust,  to  aaaist  local  govenunanta 
(to  partnership  with  private  Individuals, 
gioiqw.  organizatlona,  and  aaaodatlona)  to 
mAtrtJTti^^m  aound  acquisition  and  manage- 
mmt  poUdee  ragiila^ig  and  guiding  devel- 
opment on  the  Nantucket  Sound  lalands; 

(g)  that  aodh  a  new  ayatem  for  the  protec- 
tion and  maaaganent  of  the  valuea  and  re- 
acurcea  of  the  lalanda  raqulrea  the  eataUMi- 
ment  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Maaaachu- 
aetta  of  local  oommisBlcms  aa  operational  en- 
tltlea  to  give  effect  to  the  trust  rtiaUonahlp; 

<h)  that  auch  a  program  can  protect  and 
enhance  the  natural  character  and  cultural 
and  hlatorlc  heritage  of  the  Nantudcet  Sound 
lalanda  ooaalatantly  with  the  maintenance 
of  eound  local  eoonomlea,  private  property 
valuea.  and  effldent  piitmo  aervlcea.  thus 
praaei  iiliig  and  conaerring  unique  valuea  and 
reeonrcea  of  the  lalanda;  and 

(1)  that  because  expanded  access  to  the 
aald  lalaada  would  aerloualy  In^MOr  their 
unique  valuea  and  reaourcee  and  contravene 
the  purpoaea  of  this  Act.  It  ahaU  be  national 
pdley  that  no  bridge,  eauaeway,  tunnel  or 
other  direct  vehicular  aeceaa  be  constructed 
from  the  «»i>hii««h  (q  tiM  lalanda. 

HAHTtrCKKr  SOTTHD  OUUtDB  TSTrST 

Sac.  a.  (a)  In  order  to  protect  the  national 
toterest  in  the  preeervatlon  and  conserva- 
tl<m  of  the  imlque  natural,  acenic,  ecologi- 
cal, adentlfle.  cultural,  htetorle.  and  other 
valuea  and  reaourcee  of  the  Nantucket  Bound 
Talanda.  there  la  establlahed  in  tlie  C<Mnmon- 
wealth  of  Maaaachuaetts  the  Nantucket 
Soond  Islands  Trust  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "trust") ,  comprising  the  area  de- 
acrlbed  in  section  3  herein. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  the  said  trust  relation- 
ship, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (the  "Sec- 
retary") ahall  be  reopondble  for  the  foUow« 
lag: 

(1)  approval  of  the  commlsBtons.  as  estab- 
llahed by  the  Oovemor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Maaaachuaetts  (the  'Oovemor")  pxirsuant 
to  section  4  of  this  Act; 

(U)  dlalrlbuUou  of  appropriations  under 
this  Act  to  aald  commlaslons  for  the  develop- 
ment of  land  use  control  plana  and  for  the 
coata  of  the  Implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  plans  by  the  commlsalons; 

(iU)  approval  of  any  land  uae  control  plana 
adopted  t^  the  respective  commlsalons  under 
this  Act,  and  of  any  revisions  to  any  such 
plana  to  the  extent  that  any  aoeii  levlalooa 
anbatantiaUy  affect  the  expenditure  of  funds 
granted  pnrsuant  to  section  11  herein  or  the 
land  daaalflcatlona  eatablished  piusuant  to 
section  6  herein;  and 

(It)  enfofcement  of  the  land  vae  control 
plana  of  the  oommlsaions  and  of  the  policies 
and  guldeUnea  of  thu  Act,  including  the 
making  of  reoommendattona  to  the  Depart- 
mont  of  Juatlee  or  other  appropriate  agency 
that  legal  proeeedlnga  be  brought  for  en- 
foceement  of  the  poUclea  of  the  Act  with  re- 
apect  to  any  private  or  governmental  vlola- 
tton  of  the  polldea  of  the  Act  or  of  plana  and 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto. 

(c)  Pursuant  to  the  trust  relatlonablp,  and 
in  conalderatlon  of  the  funds  received  In  re- 
lation thereto,  the  individual  commissions 
shall  be  reqwnalble  for  the  following: 

(i)  the  devdcqnnent  and  adoption  of  land 
tiae  control  plana  aa  authorieed  and  deacribed 
InaeettoaSherdn; 

<U)  the  admlnlatratlon  and  Implementa- 
tion of  said  idana;  and 

(lU)  the  monitoring  of  said  administration 
and  Implementation. 

(d)  The  administration  of  the  trust  rela- 
tionship by  the  comnUaslons  shaU  at  all 
times  be  conatsteut  with  the  polldea  of  this 
Act,  to  wit:  to  conserve  and  protect  the 
unique  values  and  reaourcee  of  the  tniat  area 
In  a  manner  designed  to  encourage  prudent 
stewardahip  of  land  and  water  resoureea 
while  being  responsive  to  the  need  to  main- 
tain sound  local  economies  and  efficient  pub- 
lic services. 


(e)  Tlie  rommlaalona  may  take  such  ac- 
tioDBi  adopt  such  praosdiarea,  aad  Timimo 
such  powan  as  an  reaaooably  neoeaaary  to 
carry  out  thla  act  '"^'^^llng  the  fbUowlng: 

(I)  ba  rtsalgnstad  by  any  state>Br  tedma 
agency  to^partlclpate  to  or  raod^funda  and 
technical  aartatanoe  from  aay  ataU  or  federal 
programs.  aq^eoUUy  aa  thoae  programa  reUte 
to  anvtroBmental  protection,  eonaervatlon. 
land  uae  planning,  water  and  air  quality  oon- 
tnd,  eoonomlo  development,  tranq>ortation 
or  the  development  of  raglonwlde  public  aerv- 
lcea; 

(II)  receive  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  any 
funda  or  monlea  from  any  source,  including 
granta,  beqiieata,  gUta.  fees  or  contributions 
made  by  any  Indlvlduala.  association,  corpo- 
raUons.  or  by  municipal,  coimty,  state,  or 
federal  govemmenta; 

(III)  authorlae  debt  by  a  majculty  vote  of 
the  commtaaton  In  antldpatlon  of  revenue  to 
an  amount  not  in  exceea  of  that  to  be  ra- 
odvad  during  the  current  fiscal  year  from  all 
federal,  state,  ooxmty  and  local  aourcea; 

(Iv)  tranafer  monlea  from  its  accounts  to 
the  aocounta  of  a  munldpal  agency  in  re- 
Imhuraement  of  auch  coata,  where  the  impo- 
altlon  of  a  ragulaUon  proniulgated  by  a  com- 
miwHlon  Impnaae  costs  on  a  municipal  agency; 
(V)  puiduae  or  aooqpt  gifts  of  land  or 
totereeta  to  land,  or  accept  grants,  bequests. 
gifts,  or  eontnbuttone  for  the  pxupoee  of 
acquiring  land  or  Intereate  in  land; 

(vl)  cue  and  be  aued;  and 

(vU)  aaaume  the  duttea,  powers  and  re- 
apondUlltlaa  given  It  by  action  of  state,  local 
or  county  government,  provided  that  they 
are  not  tneonatstent  with  the  functions  of 
the  oommiadona  under  thla  act. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  The  area  comprldng  the  trust 
ahaU  eaoompaaa  the  landa  and  waters  in  the 
ooontlaa  of  Dukea  and  Nantucket  In  the 
Oomnwnwaalth  oS  Uaaaachusetta. 

(b)  NoatavlB  Lamd.— The  lands  and  waters 
of  NOmaa'S  Land  laiand  are  hereby  declared 
part  of  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System 
aad  the  Oaeretary  la  directed  to  prepare  and 
execute  forthwith  the  necessary  documenta- 
ttoa  to  glv»  effect  to  auch  declaration.  The 
teoretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall. 
wlthm  twdve  montha  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thla  Act.  anrvey  Neman's  Land 
Uand  aad  the  aurroundlng  waters  for  un- 
explored military  ordnance  and  render  such 
ordnance,  wbarever  It  may  be  found,  harm- 
leaa;  aad  thereafter,  Neman's  Land  Island 
ahaU  ba  administered  pursuant  to  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  Admlnistra- 
tlon  Act  (10  VJS.C.  «68dd) . 
KAimrcxxr  sciiinn>  blaito  txttst  coicmissions 

Sxc.  4  (a)  Wlthto  three  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Oovemor 
ahaU  eatabUah  truat  commissions  which  shall 
be  knowa  collectively  as  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islanda  Ttust  Commissions  (herein- 
after the  "commlsalons")  and  individually 
aa  the  Nantucket  Trust  Commission,  the 
Martha's  Vineyard  Truat  Commission,  and 
the  •Xllzabeth  Islands  Trturt  Commission. 
After  any  commission  has  been  estabUshed 
purstiant  to  this  Act,  it  shall  have  the  re- 
spondbllltles  qxlclfled  In  this  Act  for  that 
portion  of  the  trust  area  assigned  to  it. 

(b)  Namtxtcxxt  Tkust  ComoaaioN. — The 
Nantucket  Tm^t  Commladon  shall  have  the 
reqixmslblUtlea  aa  eatablished  herein  over 
the  landa  and  waten  to  Nantucket  County, 
and  shall  consist  of  eleven  membere  nomi- 
nated by  the  Oovemor  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  The  membera  shall  serve  three- 
year  staggered  terma  which  shall  commence 
on  the  first  Monday  In  April.  Membera  ShaU 
be  nominated  and  approved  as  foUowa: 

(1)  one  member  recommended  by  the  Oov- 
emor; 

(a)  two  members  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Nan- 
tucket, who  ahaU  be  memben  of  the  Board 
of  Selectaten; 

(8)  two  members  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Nan- 
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tucket  wlthto  two  weeks  after  the  annual 
town  meetings,  who  shall  be  seasonal  resi- 
dent property  owners; 

(4)  two  members  who  shall  be  qualified 
voters  of  the  town  and  who  shall  be  elected 
at  the  annual  election  which  is  a  part  of 
the  annual  town  meetUig; 

(6)  four  members,  one  each  recommended 
by  the  Nantucket  Planning  Board,  the  Nan- 
tucket Conservation  Commission,  the  Nan- 
tucket Historic  Districts  Commission,  and 
the  Nantucket  Housing  Authority,  within 
two  weeks  after  the  annual  town  meeting, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  a  qualified  voter  of 
said  town. 

(c)  Mabtha's  Vineyakd  Trust  Commis- 
sion.— The  Martha's  Vineyard  Trust  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  reeponslbilities  as 
established  herein  over  the  lands  and  waters 
in  D\ikes  County,  excepting  the  Elizabeth 
Islands,  and  shall  consist  of  twenty-one 
members  nominated  by  the  Oovemor  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  twelve  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  and  nine  elected.  The 
members  shall  serve  two-year  staggered 
terms  which  shall  commence  on  January  1 
of  each  year.  Member  shall  be  nominated 
and/or  elected  as  follows : 

(1)  one  member  recommended  by  the 
Oovemor; 

(2)  one  member  recommended  by  the 
board  of  selectmen  of  each  town  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  who  may  be  a  selectman,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  planing  board,  or  of  any  other  mu- 
nicipal agency,  board,  department,  or  oflElce 
of  that  town; 

(3)  one  member  recommended  by  the 
Dukes  County  commissioners,  who  may  be 
a  Dukee  County  commissioner; 

(4)  nine  members  elected  at  large  in  an 
islandwide  election,  with  not  less  than  one 
member  nor  more  than  two  members  to  be 
dected  from  any  one  town  on  Martha's 
Vineyard;  elections  held  subsequent  to  the 
Initial  election  of  members  shall  be  held 
conciurrent  with  the  biannual  elections  for 
State  and  county  offices;  and 

(6)  foiu:  members  whose  principal  resi- 
dence is  not  on  Martha's  Vineyard  but  who 
are  seasonal  residents,  who  shall  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Oovemor:  Provided,  That 
such  members  shall  have  voice  but  no  vote 
in  deciding  matters  before  the  commission. 

(d)  Ei.TBABrrH  Islands  Tansr  Commis- 
sioK. — ^The  Elizabeth  Islands  Trust  C(»nmls- 
slon  shall  have  the  responsibilities  as  estab- 
lished herein  over  the  lands  and  waters  of 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  shall  be  compoaed 
of  six  members  nominated  by  the  Oovemor 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  membera 
shall  serve  three -year  staggered  terms  which 
shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  April. 
Membera  ahall  be  nominated  and  or  elected 
as  follows: 

(1)  one  member  recommended  by  the 
Governor; 

(2)  one  member  elected  at  the  annual 
election  which  is  a  part  of  the  annual  town 
meeting; 

(3)  two  members  recommended  by  the 
board  of  selectmen  to  represent  the  Island 
of  Cuttyhunk,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  per- 
manent resident  of  Cuttyhunk  and  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  seasonal  resident  of  Cutty- 
hunk; and 

(4)  two  members  appointed  by  the  board 
of  selectmen  to  represent  the  other  Islands 
in  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  permanent  resident  of  one  of  auch  other 
Islands,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  seasonal 
resident  of  one  of  such  other  islands. 

(e)  Each  commission  ahall  elect  from  its 
membera  at  least  the  following  offlcera: 
Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  and  Clerk-Treas- 
urer. 

(f)  Pureuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Oovemor  may  establish  the 
Martha's  Vineyard  Commission,  established 
by  Chapter  037  of  the  Acts  and  Resolvee  of 
1974   of   the   Massachusetts   Legislature,   as 


amended,  as  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Trust 
Commission  In  lieu  of  the  commisdon 
otherwise  to  be  established  pureuant  to  sub- 
section <c)  of  thla  section. 

FXXPASATION   Of  LAND   USE   CONTBOL   Pt,ANS 

Sec.  5  (a)  Each  commlaslon  shall,  within 
six  months  of  its  formation,  devolop  a  land 
use  control  plan  to  govern  the  preservation, 
conservation,  and  enhancement  of  the 
unique  values  of  the  trust  area,  the  use  and 
development  of  lands  and  watera  within  the 
trust  area,  and  the  provision  of  efficient 
public  services,  where  appropriate,  within 
the  trust  area.  A  land  \ise  control  plan  shall 
consist  of  three  parts : 

(I)  Part  I:  such  maps,  text  and  statements 
of  general  policies  and  specific  implementa- 
tion programs  as  each  commisdon  shall 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  polides  of 
this  Act; 

(II)  Part  n:  the  aadgmnent  of  lands  and 
watera  within  the  trust  area,  except  aa  may 
be  excluded  by  specific  provldons  of  this  Act, 
to  one  of  the  classifications  designated  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and 

(ill)  Part  m:  regulations  which  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  preservation,  conservation,  uae 
and  development  of  lands  within  each  claa- 
Blficatlon. 

(b)  Lands  and  watera  within  the  trust 
area  shall  be  assigned  by  each  commisdon 
to  one  of  the  following  claaalfications  as 
part  of  the  land  use  control  plan: 

(1 )  Open  lands. — ^Lands  and  watera  so  clas- 
sified shall  remam  forever  free  of  improve- 
ments, as  defined  hereinafter,  of  any  kind 
except  as  provided  herein.  If  Improvements 
exist  on  any  lands  so  classified  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  then  there  shall 
be  permitted  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
to  the  legal  or  beneficial  owner  or  ownera 
thereof,  or  their  succeaaore  or  assigns,  for  ao 
long  as  such  succeesora  ae  assigns  are  mem- 
bera of  the  same  family  or  families  as  the 
legal  or  beneficial  owner  or  owners.  If,  how- 
ever, the  legal  or  beneficial  owner  or  ownera 
seek  to  sell  or  otherwise  convey  the  improve- 
ment with  or  without  the  land  thereunder  to 
othera  than  legal  or  beneficial  ownera  ot 
membera  of  the  same  family  or  families  as 
the  legal  or  beneficial  owner  or  ownera,  then 
the  commissions  shall  have  an  exclusive  op- 
tion to  purehase  said  Improvement  with  cv 
without  the  land  thereunder  at  fiill  and  fair 
market  value,  which  shall  be  promptly  deter- 
mined, and  such  option  shall  exist  for  aizty 
days  after  such  determination.  If  such  option 
is  exercised,  then  the  land  acquired  shall  be 
held  by  the  commlsdons  in  trust  for  the  Sec- 
retary, and  administered  pursuant  to  the 
land  use  control  plan,  and  if  such  option  is 
not  exercised,  then  the  sale  or  other  convey- 
ance may  proceed  in  the  ordmary  course.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  family  shdl 
mean  siblings  of  a  legal  or  beneficial  owner 
or  ownera,  lineal  descendants  natural  or 
adopted,  or  relatives  by  marriage.  Any  sub- 
stantial change  In  access  to  and/or  use  of 
lands  classified  as  Open  Landa  must  be  t4>- 
proved  by  the  commissions  if  such  change  Is 
substantially  contrary  to  a  respective  land 
use  control  plan. 

(3)  RxsooRca  management  lands.  Lands 
and  watera  so  classified  shall  not  be  developed 
beyond  their  present  intensity  of  use  except 
aa  provided  in  this  paragraph.  Ownera  of  such 
lands,  or  of  Improvements  thereon,  or  of 
both,  may  transfer,  aell,  assign,  or  demise 
such  land  or  improvements,  or  both.  Reason- 
able replacement  and  extension  of  improve- 
ments shall  be  permitted,  under  the  regula- 
tions approved  and/or  Issued  by  the  commis- 
sions. Development  on  lands  ao  classified  be- 
yond their  present  mtensity  of  use  shall  be 
permitted  only  under  regulations  approved 
and/or  Issued  by  the  commissions,  which 
diall  be  consistent  with  the  following  poli- 
cies: 

(1)  the  overall  Intendty  must  take  Into 
account  the  capability  of  the  land  for  such 
development,  which  shall  include  considera- 


tion of  existing  land  use.  Intensity  and  types 
of  uses  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  area-wide 
water  quality  and  quantity,  aoil  conditions. 
roadway  utilization,  and  visual  and  topo- 
graphic conditions; 

(ii)  overall  Intensity  regulations  shall  not 
create  imlform  lot  sizes  and  shall  be  defined 
and  applied  «1th  flexibility  to  encourage 
sound  land  uae  planning  resi>ectlng  the  vary- 
ing natural  values  of  the  different  geographi- 
cal areas  of  land;  and 

(ill)  the  area  upon  which  intensity  Is  cal- 
culated shall  not  include  bodies  of  water  or 
wetlands  classified  as  such  under  Massachu- 
setts Wetlands  Protection  Act  (131  M.OX. 
40). 

Said  regulations  shall  be  adopted  only  after 
(t)  public  hearing  or  hearings  and  (ii)  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  relevant  por- 
tions of  the  land  use  control  plan.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  -indicate  his  approval  or  sug- 
geeted  modifications  to  such  regulations  of 
each  commission  within  90  days  of  receipt. 
After  the  Secretary  has  given  his  final  ap- 
proval of  the  relevant  portions  of  the  land 
use  contrd  plan  of  the  reflective  commis- 
sions, construction  of  improvements  on  the 
lands  or  in  the  waters  classified  as  Resource 
Management  Lands  withm  the  Jurisdiction  of 
each  commission  may  thereafter  be  per- 
mitted only  upon  the  granting  of  a  permit 
therefor  by  each  conmils&ion  acting  pursu- 
ant to  its  regulations:  Provided,  That  such 
a  permit  may  be  granted  only  if  all  other 
necessary  local  and  state  approvals  have  been 
received. 

(3)  Class  c:  town  zoned  lands. — Lends 
and  watera  so  classified  shall  remain  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  in  which  located 
for  piuposes  of  planning  and  eoning  ordi- 
nances and  other  land  use  regulations:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  planning  and  zoning 
ordinances  and  other  land  use  regulations 
ahall  be  reviewed  and  commented  upon  by  the 
commissions  as  to  conalatency  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  prior  to  the  ad<q>tion  of 
auch  ordinances  or  regulations  or  amend- 
menta  thereto:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  commlsdons  may  review  and  comment 
upon  variances  and  special  permits  proposed 
to  be  granted  pursuant  to  any  local  zoning 
ordinance. 

(c)  The  land  use  control  plan  adopted  by 
each  commlaslon  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
policies,  objectives,  and  guidelines  contained 
in  this  Act,  and  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  following  components  which 
shall  be  contained  in  part  I  of  the  plan : 

(1)  a  program  for  the  preservation  of 
significant,  natural,  scenic,  ecological,  scien- 
tific, cultural,  marine,  or  historical  reaouroea, 
including  areas  which,  because  of  their  local, 
regional,  or  other  importance,  should  be  pre- 
served in  their  natural  state  (such  lands 
may  Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to. 
lands  assigned  by  the  conunisslons  to  the 
"Open  Land"  classification  under  this  Act ) . 
This  program  may  include  regulation  of  uses 
of  land  and  water  pureuant  to  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  State:  other  non- 
compensatory laud  use  regulations  which 
may  be  appropriate;  compensatory  land 
use  regulations:  tax  mcentives  and  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes;  acquisition  of  the 
fee  title  or  of  lesser  Interests  in  lands  and  'or 
watera;  or  any  combination  of  land  use  con- 
trol methods  which  best  meets  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  this  Act: 

(2)  a  program  for  the  development  of  pub- 
lic recreational  facilities; 

(3)  a  program  and  reg\ilattons  for  the 
preservation  of  beaches  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  access  to  beaches  and  pa.<!8age« 
along  them; 

(41  a  trauaportaUon  program  including 
regulationa  for  and  a  review  of  all  exlatlng 
public  and  private  accesa  by  air  and  water 
•o  landa  within  the  trust  area,  and  a  review 
of  public  and  private  tranq>ortatlon  ays- 
terns  for  laud  transportation  on  each  of  the 
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major  laUnds.  Bald  renew  abaU  be  accom- 
panied by  reoommendatloiu  for  leglaiatlTe 
and  adaalatotrattre  action  to  H^wn^tm  taOi 
Meaa.  and  the  uae  of  land  and  facilities 
jyMw*  tbereto,  wtth  the  oonaarvation  and 
preaenatlop  poUdea  of  tbto  Act.  and  ahaU 
farther  Indxide  a  system  for  regular  re- 
views of  sQCb  access  and  of  their  impact  on 
derelopment  pressures  on  the  trust  area.  This 
renew  sbaU  also  Include  recommendations 
for  the  development  of  trails,  bicycle  paths. 
observation  polnU  and  exhibits  deemed  by 
each  conunlsslon  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
public  anjoyment  of  and  understanding  of 
tne  values  and  resources  of  the  trust  area: 
(8)  a  program  for  the  Identification  azui 
prwnotlon  of  new  employment  opportunities 
J*  rmUetUt  at  the  trust  area  which  would 

i.!5f*l!*"*  ^^  *•*•  P««<a«  of  this  Act. 
•«»l<ai  tfian  Inclode  recommendations  for 
jeoon  by  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Secre- 
tary and  other  federal  agencies:  and 

(•)    •  P««gTam  for  the  development  of 
rmnit  hfliaealtea  for  year-round  residents 

to  infllwle  TCeoBunendatkms  for  action  by 
Wdsral  aginelee  and  for  the  expenditures  of 
■pprnfirlattau  under  this  Act.  upon  approval 
or  tb*  aaeretary,  for  the  resident  homeslte 

KiJSSS  5«»^*«  Pl«»  «»»U  m«n  a 
pwm  eatabUshed  by  the  appropriate  Commls- 
««  designating  parcels  of  land  whKA  may 
Maequlnd  by  the  Oonmlaslon  at  fafr  mv 

wrad  ratfdents  who  meet  crlterta  established 
by  the  Oommlaakm. 

(d)  Sach  commission  shall  include  as  part 
of  Its  land  uae  control  plan  a  listing  of  Im- 
provauMnts  the  conste^ction  of  which  com- 
«no^dafler  April  ll,  197a.  Such  listing 
mp  nnaqde  Improvements  for  residential 
eonmorelal.  Industrial,  recreational  or  any 
other  purpose  If  any  such  Improvement  is 
lontod  aalaads  or  waters  elaaaUed  as  "Open 
?f°^  «>•  wwimlaslop  may  aeqnm  thetm- 
^o»«ent  forthwith,  notwithstanding  the 
proi^aDa  of  section  5(b)  (l)  herein.  U  any 
^^Improvement  u  located  on  lands  ot 
wMn^caaaslflsd  as  "Beaource  Management 
rf"'  **•  commission  may.  for  tttose  Im- 
P»ov«ments  for  which  no  certUlcate  ot  need 
was  granted  or  sought,  aequtre  the  Improve- 
^^  not«rlthstandlng  the  provisions  of 
■•cHosi  •(0)  (t)  hersln. 

(•)  Any  acquisition  by  the  commissions  of 
»  5"  «  ••"  *»>«  fee  Interest  In  lands  or 

Sf*SJI^°?^f'™  *°  *^«  »qal«ments  of 
tte  Unltorm  Belocatlon  Assistance  &  Real 
Woperty  Acquisition  PoUcles  Act  (42  VS.C. 
•Owl), 

»  ilLiiSl"*  wmtrol  plan  developed  by 
*™™"yon  may  utUiae  land  use  contwd 
nipmoios  devMoped  by  regional  or  county 
^WM-  pinaaant  to  applicable  State  laws; 
^  ^  JT"*  °"  "°*^  methods  made  a 

6  c)  (1)  cf  this  Act  may  be  utlllaed  to  sup- 
plement or  complement  such  regulaUons. 
mvATs  wowrBonT  oaoainz&TioirB 
ate.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and  pro- 
vldean  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of 
nattirtl  and  scenic  preserves  by  volui^tarv 

f,rS!f  Jif*??"  °'  *"^'"  °^  ^<^^  aad  waton 
jntta  trust  area,  and  notwithstanding  any 
ProvMlon  In  thU  Act  or  in  any  otterorovl. 
itoi  Of  law.  th.  authority  eataWlsSTb?^ 
Arttoacqulre  lands  or  Interests  therein  for 
preaorvaUon  and  conservation  purposes  with- 
out  the  consent  of  the  owner  iSube^ 
pended  when— 

JilL  "f^-^  ***^  "^  Interests  therein 
«W^  ore  designated  as  being  presently  or 
XW«  tlm.  to  tima  needed  to  aSy^t  t^ 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  Irrevocably  in  the 
oira«^p  of  private  nonprofit  conservation, 
^■•■•^■^ton.  hlatorle;  or  other  organls^tlans 
OTMBM^ms.  and  the  restrlotioos  agalnat 

^i!?!?*'?*"*  •'  ■"**  1««^  n»»t  "»• 

•tandatda  of  «m  land  use  control  plan:  or 

(U)  laada  or  vatan  or  intereste  therem 
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J^lch  are  designated  as  being  presently  » 
f*«m  time  to  time  needed  to  carry  out  the 
puipoees  of  this  Act  are,  to  the  satisfaction 
^toe  commissions,  the  Ctovemor,  and  the 
Secretary  and  within  twenty-four  months 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  Irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  be  sold,  donated,  demised,  or  other- 
wise transferred  to  such  organizations  or 
associations. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU  be 
applied  only  to  those  organizations  and  as- 
sociations which  are  determined  to  be  bona 
nde  and  general  purpose. 

(c)  All  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act   ex- 
cept sections  1,  2.  and  3.  shall  be  suspended 
with  respect  to  any  lands,  waters,  or  inter- 
ests therein  so  long  as  such  lands,  waters  or 
interests    therein    are    within    twenty-four 
months  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  sub- 
ject to  a  revocable  or  Irrevocable  conserva- 
tion restriction  created,  approved,  and  re- 
corded under  sections  31  through  33  of  chap- 
ter 184  of  the  Qeneral  I*ws  of  Massachusette 
which  forbids,  or  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
commissions,  and  the  Secretary,  as  evidenced 
by  their  Joint  written  approval  of  such  re- 
striction, substantially  llmlte  aU  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  land  uses  referred  to  In  cUuaes 
(a)   through   (g)   of  the  first  paragraph  of 
MM  section  31.  With  respect  to  any  revocable 
rsstrtctlon.  noUce  of  the  IntenUon  to  revoke 
must  be  given  to  the  appropriate  commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  not  leas  than  twelve 
mtmths  prior  to  the  proposed  eifactlve  date 

J^T^****""  nnleas  the  landa.  waten 
or  Intereste  therein  are  In  whole  or  in  part 
niMle  subject  to  a  taking  by  eminent  do- 
main. The  entity  carrying  out  such  eminent 
^°"^  proceedings  with  req>ect  to  property 
cowsred  by  such  a  conservation  restriction 
shaU  give  nodoe  of  such  proposed  taktog  to 
the  eonmilsston  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
property  proposed  for  condemnation. 

nrSIAN    COMMON   LAMSS 
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See.  7  (a)  The  Martha's  Vineyard  Commis- 
sion Is  directed  to  establish  as  part  of  Ite 
land  use  control  plan  an  orderly  program  for 
determining  the  precise  extent  of  Indian 
Common  Lands  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  The 
program  shaU  include  a  survey  or  surveys 
and  such  other  research  or  field  work  as  may 
be  necessary  to  establish  the  boimdarles  of 
the  Common  Lands  belonging  to  the 
Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay  Head  and  known 
generally  as  the  Cranberry  Bogs,  the  Clay 
Cliffs,  and  Herring  Creek.  The  commission  la 
further  directed  to  determine  the  location, 
boundaries,  and  ownera  of  record  UUe  of  the 
moniunente  and  burial  grounds  of  ths 
Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay  Head  on  Martha's 
Vineyard.  Funds  to  carry  out  the  program 
may  be  drawn  from  those  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  section  18. 

(b)  Upon  completion  of  the  program  de- 
scribed in  subsecuon  (a)  of  this  section, 
lands  determined  to  be  Indian  Common 
Lands  ShaU  be  acknowledged  as  an  Indian 
roservatton  owned  by  the  Wampanoag  Tribe 
of  Oay  Head  pursuant  to  recognized  Indian 
title  and  enUUed  to  the  fuU  protecUon  of 
Federal  laws  pertaining  to  Indian  lands. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  thU  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prejudice  at  limit  any  claims 
which  the  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Indians,  or 
any  member  of  that  tribe,  may  have  for  past 
violations  of  their  rights  as  Indians,  includ- 
ing but  not  Umlted  to  claims  arising  under 
UBi^mT  ^^"^*  *°**  Intercourse  Act  (2S 

COOPESATZON  OF  OTREK  AOENCIZS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  shaU  cooperate  with 
the  oommlsslons  in  the  formulation  of  their 
land  use  control  plans  upon  the  request  of 
the  req>ectlve  commissions  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  available  funds. 

COMMTSSIOW  KXRHSXS  AND  PSOCKDIINOS 

Swj.  0.  (a)  Members  of  the  oommlsslons 
who  are  employees  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 


ernment ShaU  serve  without  additional  com. 
pensatlon  as  such.  AU  other  members  mi^ 
if  a  commission  so  votes,  receive  tSO  d^ 
diem  When  actuaUy  engaged  In   the  JS- 

°^?J*°S1**'  "*•  *•"***■  o'  *^  oommlsslons 
(0)  The  Secretary  shaU  reimburse  all 
commission  memben  for  necessary  travel 
and  subsistence  «q>enses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
commissions.  ^ 

(Xn^LI^^l^  *°**  administrative  services 
(including  those  relating  to  payment  of 
oompensaUon,  budgeting,  accounting,  finan- 
cial reporting,  personnel,  and  procure- 
ment) ShaU  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  funds  approprtated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  commissions  tiiaU  have  the  power 

^^^f**^,*  *"**  ^^  ***«  compenaaUon  of^ruch 
admtlonal  personnel.  Including  experte  and 
professionals,  and  for  such  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  as  may  be^ceasarv  to 
carry  out  their  duties,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  clvU  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1948.  and  they  shaU 
have  the  power  to  hold  hearings  and  ad- 
minister  oaths.  ^^ 

(e)  The  commissions  shaU  act  by  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  thereof.  Vacancies 
shal  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  aTttl 
original  appointment. 

SUBMlaBION  AMD  APPSOVAI.  OF  n.AKS 

Sac  10.  (a)  Bach  commission  within  six 
^^„'"  being  established.  shaU  sub.^1 
«han  "*  |»°*~»  plan  to  the  Secretary  who 
shall^  within  120  days  of  the  day  it  is  re- 
celvaa  by  him.  either  approve  or  disapprove 
}^*  ^""^  ™""*  ^  complete,  or  if  divided 
tor  the  division  into  phases  and  the  date 
Z^^^yr^*^  subsequent  phases  wUl  be 
submitted.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  phases 
or  resubmissions  shaU  be^;«!0  within^ 
days  of  receipt  by  the  Secretary 

If  ^  finds  that  (1)  the  commission  has  af- 
^\iV^  adequate  opportunity  in  the  area 
within  its  Jurisdiction  for  public  comment 
on  the  plan,  and  such  comment  was  received 
and  considered  in  the  plan  or  revision  as 
presented  to  him;  (2)  State  and  local  unite 
of  government  identified  in  the  plan  as  re- 
ai>onslble  for  Implementtag  any  portion  of  ite 

lu^^^^.^V'  "*•  neceaeary  legislative 
authority  to  do  so.  and  the  chief  executive 
officers  Of  the  SUte  and  local  unite  of  gov- 
?rTfm  ^"^  Indicated  their  commitment 
uJ^^}^  "i"^  authority  in  implemente- 
tlon  of  the  plan  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gnxa  established  by  the  commission:  (3)  the 
plan  wUl  preserve  significant  natural  cul- 
tural, marine,  or  historical  values;  (4)  the 
plan  is  consUtent  with  the  preservatton,  con- 
servation and  enhancement  policies  of  this 
Act  and  wiu  fulfiu  the  objectives  of  the  land 
classifications  and  policies  established  in 
section  6  of  this  Act. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  a  plan  a 
phase  Of  a  plan,  or  any  revisions  thereto  he 
shaU  advise  the  conmiisslon  of  the  reasons 
therefor  and  convey  his  recommendations  for 
revision.  The  plan,  phase,  or  revision,  fol- 
lowing ite  disapproval,  may  be  resubmitted  to 
the  Secretary  tor  his  approval  as  soon  as  the 
commission  is  able  to  make  revisions  which 
are  responsive  to  the  Secretary's  recom- 
mendations. *^«.um 

(d)  Upon  approval  of  a  plan,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  notice  thereof  In  the  Fed- 
eral Eeglster  and  shall  transmit  copies  of  the 
plan  together  with  his  commente  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representetives. 

(e)  No  substantial  revision  to  an  approved 
plan  or  land  classification  assignmente.  may 
be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  either  approve  or 
disapprove  such  a  proposed  revision  wtthln 
ninety  days  from  the  date  on  which  It  is 
submitted  to  him.  Whenever  the  Secretary 
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approves  a  revision  and  prior  to  such  ap- 
proval, be  tfiaU  publish  notice  thereof  In  the 
FMeral  Register. 

TBU8T8  OLAMTS  BT  THE  SXCBXTAXT 

Sac.  11-  upon  approval  of  a  plan,  tho 
Secretary  shall,  maka  Implamentatlon 
grante  In  the  total  amount  of  >80.000d000  to 
the  commissions.  Prior  to  submission  of  a 
plan,  the  Secretary  may,  tipon  appUoatton 
therefor,  make  grante  to  the  rommisslons 
for  the  develc^unent  of  a  land  use  control 
plan;  Provided,  That  such  development 
grante  shaU  not  exceed  81,000.000  of  the 
total  $80,000,000.  Such  development  or  Im- 
plementation grante  shaU  be  auM>lemental 
to  any  other  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  any  purpose,  and  shaU  be  stibject  to 
such  reasonable  terms  and  condltiona  aa 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  In  making  tha 
grants,  the  Secretary  sbaU  take  into  con- 
sideration that  tbare  are  three  oommUslona 
with  reqmnslblUtlea  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
and  ShaU  ensure  that  tha  grant  tunds  ara 
equitably  distributed  among  tha  three 
oommlsalons.  taking  into  account  such  <ao- 
tors  as  populatton.  acreage.  land  and  water 
resources,  existing  and  projected  develop- 
ment, and  the  ^>eclal  tasks  Impoeed  by 
this  Act  relative  to  Indian  Common  Lands. 

TBTTST   AOOOT7VT 

Sec.  12.  There  Is  hereby  eetablUhed  a  ape- 
dal  account  In  the  Treasury  at  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  holding  monlea 
to  be  used  for  trust  grante.  pursuant  to 
section  11  of  this  Act.  to  the  commissions. 
There  ShaU  be  covered  Into  such  special  ac- 
count $30,000,000  from  revenuea  due  and 
payable  to  the  United  Btatea  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Landa  Act  (67 
Stat.  482)  as  amended  and/or  under  tha 
Act  of  June  4.  1020  (41  Btat.  818)  aa 
amended,  which  would  otherwise  be 
credited  to  mlsoeUaneous  reoetpta  of  the 
Treasury.  Monies  covered  Into  the  account 
ShaU  be  used  only  for  granta  mado  pursuant 
to  section  11  of  this  Act  and  ShaU  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  only  when  typroprt- 
ated  therefor. 

AFPaOPUATIONS 

Sec.  13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  defray  the  expenaea  ot  tha  com- 
missions, eetaldlshed  pursuant  to  aectkm 
3,  including  salarlea  and  other  expenses  In- 
cident to  the  operation  at  the  commlsalona. 
such  siuns  annually  as  may  be  iiri  maarj. 
and  for  grante  to  the  oommlsalons  to  develop 
and  Implement  land  uae  ooatiol  plana  aod 
regulattona  approved  pursuant  to  thla  Act. 
$30,000,000  from  the  special  account  created 
In  section  12  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMXimMENT  NO.  »»» 

At  the  request  ot  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bidih),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Citlvxr).  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Liaht),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mazhxas), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmiks)  were  added  as  cosponsois  of 
amendment  No.  968  to  Senate  Resolutltm 
9,  a  resolution  amending  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  open  committee  meet- 
ings. 


NOTICE  OP  HEAMNG  ON  FIREARMS 
I^aiSLATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 

on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

(Mr.  Bath)  ,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 

Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Jorenlle 
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Delinquency,  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, will  resume  hearings  to  explore 
additional  initiatives  to  more  effectively 
curb  the  senseless  slaughter  of  innocent 
human  belnc$  and  the  ever-esealatlnc 
numlier  of  armed  assaults  and  robberies 
involving  firearms.  All  firearm  legislation 
pending  before  the  subcommittee  will  be 
under  consideration  for  discussion.  (S. 
141. 8. 142,  S.  750, 8. 1447,  S.  1880, 8. 2153. 
8. 2186.) 

Witnesses  for  the  day  Include  Hon. 
Jacob  K.  Javxxs,  Hem.  Chaxlb  H.  Phwt, 
and  RcKiald  Gainer.  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Policy  and  Planning,  n.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  representing  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Also,  r^Tresentattves  of  the  following 
groups  have  been  invited  to  testify— tbe 
National  Rifle  Association,  the  U^.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors;  the  Natioxud  Council 
To  Oontzol  Handguns;  the  Citiaens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Right  To  Keep  and  Bear 
Arms;  and  the  Nati(»al  CouncO  for  Re- 
sponsible PIreanns  Policy. 

The  hearing  Is  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
October  28, 1975,  at  10  ajn.  in  room  1114, 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  Washlng- 
\aa,D.C. 

Anyone  interested  in  this  hearing,  or 
desiring  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record  should  contact  John  M.  Rector, 
staff  director  and  chief  counsel  of  tha 
subcommittee,  n.S.  Senate,  A504.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  20510,  202-224-2951. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  Vtat  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  scheduled  hearings  for  Oc- 
tober 28  and  29.  1975.  at  10:30  ajn..  in 
room  2228,  Dirksen  Senate  Oflkse  Build- 
ing, on  the  following  Joint  resolutions: 

SJ.  Baa.  29.  Propoaing  an  amendment  to 
tha  Constitution  of  tlia  United  States  to 
guarantee  ttia  human  rlghta  of  ptrpUs  at- 
tending pnbUc  acboola. 

BJ.  Bea.  40.  Propoaing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constltatlon  of  tiM  United  Stataa  reUtlva 
to  freedom  from  forced  assignment  to  schools 
or  Joba  beoauae  of  race,  creed,  or  odor. 

8J.  Baa.  00.  Propoaing  an  amendment  to 
tha  Ckmatltntlon  of  tha  United  States  reUt- 
Ing  to  open  admissions  to  public  schools. 

S.J.  Res.  137.  Proposing  an  amendment 
to  tha  Constltatlon  of  the  United  States  to 
insure  the  right  of  studente  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  public  schooU. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINCJS  ON  S.  2081, 
LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mc^PmSOtaflkt^wlsh 
to  announce  that  at  1  pjn.  on  limday, 
November  10,  my  Subcommittee  en  En- 
vironment. Sou  Ccmservatlon.  and  For- 
estry will  hold  a  hearing  on  amcaodment 
947  to  S.  2081.  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Act  of  1975.  Tlie  hearing  will 
be  held  in  room  324  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  public  wHl  be  invited  to  sidunlt  testi- 
mony on  the  bill. 

Amendmait  947,  an  amendment  in  the 
form  at  a  substitute  to  8.  2081,  was  in- 
serted in  the  CoiTCKzssiONAL  Rkcoao  on 
October  1,  by  my  disttnguished  colleague 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hvddlxston),  and 
the  reference  can  be  found  on  page 
31140. 


NOTICE  OF  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  advise  my  colleagues  and  tlie  pubUe 
that  the  conferees  of  the  House^^Senate 
conference  considering  S.  (t22.  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  on  Policy  Act  of  1975, 
will  meet  on  V/ednesday,  October  22,  at 
10  ajn.  and  2  pjn.  in  room  8-407  of  the 
Capitol. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MASSACHUSETTS  SURGEON  JOINS 
PROJECT  HOPE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  fine  work  of  Project  Hope.  We 
should  aU  be  aware  of  the  intematlcnal 
and  health  benefits  that  Hope  provides. 
Its  treatment  programs  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  Latin  America  care  for  the  peo- 
ples of  those  coonbles.  And,  perhaps 
equally  important,  Hope  conducts  a 
training  program,  so  that  these  people 
wlU  be  able  to  learn  to  care  for  them- 
selves. Project  Hope  is  an  example  of 
constructive  aid  which  promotes  a  better 
opinion  of  the  United  States  abroad. 

It  Is  the  Individuals  involved  who  make 
Project  Hope  what  it  is  today  and  I  com- 
mend these  dedicated  people  for  tlieir 
efforts.  One  such  person  is  Dr.  (3eorge  E. 
Lewlnnek  of  Newtonvllle,  Mass.,  an  or- 
thopedic surgeon  who  has  Joined  the 
medical  staff  of  Project  Hope  in  Kings- 
ton. Jamaica.  When  I  learned  of  Dr. 
Lewlnnek's  position,  I  was  reminded  once 
again  of  Project  Hope's  vital  role  in  the 
improvement  of  health  standards 
throughout  the  world.  In  light  at  the 
contributions  of  Bape  and  the  individ- 
uals Involved,  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
summarizing  their  valuable  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uiis  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Racou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 
MAsaACHUBXTTs  STTacBON  JOINS  Pbojxct  Hon* 

Dr.  Oeorge  K.  Lewlnnek,  an  ortb(^>edlo 
stirge<m  from  NewtonvUle,  Uassachusetts, 
has  recently  Joined  the  Project  HOPE  medi- 
cal staff  In  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  he  wlU 
serve  as  an  orth(^>edic  stirgeon  rotator. 

Dr.  Lewlnnek  received  his  B.A.  from  Carle- 
ton  College,  N(»thfleld.  Ulnnesota.  and  his 
MJ3.  from  Harvard  Ifedlcal  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Ifassachusetta  He  served  his  intern- 
ship at  StMDtotd  Boq>itaI  Center,  Palo  AUo, 
Callfbmla.  and  completed  his  residency  in 
orthopedic  surgery  at  Harvard  Medical 
School,  where  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Boyleston  Society. 

Dr.  Lewlnnek  wUl  serve  HOPE'S  Jamaica 
program  for  a  two-month  period. 

Project  HOPE  first  began  work  In  the 
Caribbean  In  1971.  One  of  the  initial  areas 
of  concentratloa  for  HOPE  personnel  was 
the  development  of  a  training  program  for 
nurse  anesthetlste.  That  program  was  under- 
way during  the  flnt  year  of  operation,  and 
the  third  class  of  stiidente  began  work  in 
1974. 

The  medical  education  program  in  Jamaica 
has  grown  to  a  large  scale  operation.  Senior 
resldente  from  some  of  the  leading  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States  are  participating  in 
the  program^  Together  with  West  IndUn 
medical  residents,  they  are  working  toward 
better  coordination  of  hospital  rounds,  seml- 
nara  and  teaching  sessions.  They  are  working 
In  surgery,  In  Intensive  care  and  In  radiology. 

Expanding  outward  from  Jamaica,  HOPE 
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la  iHsvllj  lavolvad  la  th*  fl«M  of 
l»  I  ■ilMua  to  pwjPMM  In  , 
k  •(  walk  ta  Wittwdot,  OnyaiM  and 
.  Iti  panoaaal  am  worktnc  to  np- 
iiid  tfcivlap  tnliilo(  piD- 
for  fabUe  bMtfh  laqMetora.  cUnlmX 
and  Mmmunlty  hmim  Mtoca- 


etimntly  <q>eratM  similar 
tat  pfognuna  In  BraaU,  Peru, 
OcAxnbla.  Timlate.  and  B  Paso.  Texas. 


OORPOBATS  MORALITY:  IS  THE 
PRICK  TOO  mOH? 

Mr.  MBIOO^.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
near  faterB,  tfafs  Senate  win  conaMer  a 
xmdaUaa  aubmitted  by  Senaton  Lohg, 
OnnMai,  Obavkl.  and  me  that  ae^s  an 
Mtfjto  ttM  wldeapcead  praetioea  of  cor- 
rqptton  In  Intematknal  busbiess  deal- 


TbiM  ooti'upUon  haa  many  causes,  and 
the  difflcnltlea  in  encUnc  it  are  «piaUy 
I  am  ideaaed.  howevw.  that 
In  both  hnatncina  and  Govem- 
I  are  Inereaaingly  directing  their  at- 
tHitian  toward  UnMng  aQtutioDa  to  the 
eomplez  proUem  of  eormptlon  in  busi- 


I  read  with  great  interest  a  recent  ar- 
ttoie  by  Mr.  Pted  ADen.  the  ehabman 
and  piMhhiil  of  Pftaoy-Bowes  Hie.,  pob- 
Uahed  In  tha  Wafl  Street  JoumaL  Tliia 
aitlde  nhmrinatae  many  of  the  aapecta 
of  the  problem  of  corruption  in  bosi- 
noai,  and  I  wwnmand  it  to  the  attenticm 
of  my  folleagtiee  for  ita  wtHlhwhile  in- 
ai^ta. 

Mr.  Prealdant.  X  thereftve  aak  mianl- 
moua  eonaent  that  the  article  be  i»1nted 
inthe~ 


no  obJeetJon.  the  article 
waa  ordvad  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro, 
aafoOowa: 

COBvoaan  MoaaLRr:  Is  thb  Pucx 
Too  HxoHr 

(^  ma  T.  Alton) 

I  am  a  trowMad  nan.  trooUad  by  the  steep 
in  tha  poMle^  latsiii  for  boalneaa 
tta  pnettttoiMta.  And  wltb  tiM  almost 
ot  eocponte  brlbaa  and  pay- 
Mi  in  tha  VS.  and  abroad,  tbe  American 
pollUB^  atlttiMla  toward  boalneaa  seenM  likely 
to  torn  taonafMngly  sour. 

TlUa  Is  an  appalling  situation.  We,  who 
hava  damtad  our  Uvea  to  tba  growth  and 
pnOtabOlty    of    large    oocparatkms.     are 
or.  ooUeettrely.  as  Uttle  more  than 
hoodlums. 
Wa  know  this  la  not  the  case.  However,  a 
denial  ct  wrongdoing  wont  change 
~'~''~  Too  many  amAlng  guns  hare 
'  In  too  many  boardrooms.  No 
wa  go  bltthaly  about  our  busl- 
~  that  OMT  own  morality  U  In- 


Va  ha^  datsrmtna  what  prsTaillng  cor- 

porata  attttodaa  are  and  what  our  own  attl- 

'*'"*'  '  ba  toward  this  problem,  my 

ilMiad  a  surrey  by  Oplnkm 

Oetp.  ta  August.  The  object  was  to 

And  out  how  aoma  Btl  top  and  middle  man- 

fktim  a  nptaeaBtatiTe  eeleetlon  of  all 

"M  saetata.  view  the  bribery  of  foreign 

ta  atliaiiling  and  retaining  contracts. 

Tba  raaotta,  to  say  tha  least,  were  startUng. 

Whllo  W«  aald  that  bribsa  should  not  be 

paid  to  f nraign  eAdals.  4g%  said  they  should 

If  «Hh  praetloaa  are  preralent  in  a 


If  legislation  wo\ild  be  effec- 
tag  aoeh  bribery  by  U.S.  ns' 
Mt  that  It  would  not — that 
.  aanld aoottaoa da^lto us. leg- 
lataraatlngly,  howerer.  tbe  ezecu- 


M« 


tlTfla  felt  that  publicity  would  be  mora  effeo- 
thre  ta  dlaoouraglng  bribery.  Of  thoae  who 
aooepted  tha  praotloe.  m%  said  it  waa  a  ooat 
or  doing  business  ta  osrtata  oountrlea.  And 
sa%  aald  It  waa  an  eeUbtlshad  praotloe.  ta- 
ferrlng  that  there  is  no  way  to  get  around 
it. 

Some  consolation  was  available  from  the 
fact  that  64%  of  those  who  would  not  pay 
brlbee  said  they  would  refuse  on  moral 
grounds.  To  me,  however,  the  total  siirvey 
provided  a  sad  commentaiy  on  the  state  of 
American  business  ethics. 

For  one  thing,  it  shattered  the  Uluslon 
that  certata  nations  are  hotbeds  of  corrup- 
tion into  which  otherwise  virtuous  Ameri- 
can businessmen  have  mlsadventured  and 
sullied  themselves. 

The  truth,  of  course,  has  always  been  that 
no  nation  can  comer  the  market  on  corrupt 
practices.  If  we  are  to  talk  realistically  about 
corruption,  we  must  talk  about  it  ta  all  Ite 
manifestotlons.  We  must  talk  aiwut  Ita  exist- 
ence at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  And  we  must 
talk  not  only  about  bribery,  but  also  about 
prtce-fUlng,  allocation  of  martceta,  xad- 
prodty.  Insider  information,  shareholder  rlp- 
offs,  Ulegal  campaign  contributions  and  all 
the  rest. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  for  me  or  any  executive 
to  sound  forth  with  a  litany  of  highmtaded 
principles.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  Imbue 
an  crganlaaMon  with  the  ideals  behind  the 
words.  And  it  is  most  difficult  of  aU  for  an 
executive  to  make  sure  that  those  Ideals— 
once  tpelled  out — are  also  corr<«d  out  by  em- 
ployes at  all  levels. 

And  yet  that  U  exactly  what  we  mxist  do 
Business  organizations  take  their  cues  from 
their  leaders.  It  is^^t  to  the  leader  to  make 
sure  that  ethical  behavior  permeates  the  en- 
tire company.  Employes  must  know  exactly 
what  Is  expected  of  them  In  the  moral  arena 
and  how  to  respond  to  warped  ethics. 

Ithlcs,  of  course,  are  rarely  warped  over- 
night. A  company  does  not  suddenly  f  aU  Into 
a  rttuation  that  begs  scrutiny  by  the  SEC 
or  the  Attorney  General.  Most  corporate 
Upaes  are  gradual,  with  the  first  unatlilcal 
step— however  smaU— leading  to  another  and 
another.  The  real,  the  only  question  Is:  How 
doea  a  company  reverse  this  prooasa?  How 
does  it  move  iU  bouse  ofT  the  sand  and  on 
to  bedrock?  The  answer:  firm  and  Immediate 
action,  however,  painful,  to  reverse  the 
course. 

We  must  stress  that  we  wUl  compete  as 
vlgOTously  as  we  can.  But  we  must  not  be 
pressured  tato  doing  the  unethical  to  protect 
a  vested  taterest,  wta  a  contract  or  improve 
a  market  position. 

A  good  place  to  start  Is  to  establish  realistic 
saUa  and  profit  goals,  goals  that  can  be 
achieved  by  accepted  buslnees  practice.  Un- 
«Ut  the  stress  of  patently  unrealisUc  goals. 
otherwise  responsible  subordlnatee  will 
often  take  the  attitude  that  "anything  goes  " 
J>als  wlU  be  made  under  the  toble.  under 
the  carpet,  anywhere  and  anyhow,  as  the 
only  way  they  can  comply  with  the  chief 
executive's  targeta. 

thf^l-.^IJ.?'?^"*'  «»n)or8tlon  respond  to 
the  tadlvktaal  who  is  guilty  of  deliberately 
Md   fiagrantly   violating   its   ethical   code? 
From  the  ptanade  of  the  corporate  pyramid 
to  ite  base,  there  can  orUy  be  one  course  of 
action:  dismissal.  And  should  actual  crlml- 
naUty  ba  tavolved.  there  should  be  total  co- 
operation with  law  enforcement  authorities 
Wh«i  a  company  fails  to  taka  strong  action 
agatost  an  employe— at  whatever  level— moat 
people  think  tha  employe  had  the  tanplldt— 
U  not  tha  axplicit— consent  of  management 
They  assume  that  unethical  acta  are  accepted 
standards  of  corporate  behavior.  After  aU 
why  should  you  fire  a  man  for  doing  his 

The  unfortunate  part  of  aU  this  >a  that  the 
public  makee  no  distinction  between  the  acta 
of  the  few  and  the  behavior  of  the  whole. 
The  citizen  may  feel  that  what  this  or  that 
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company  did  may  have  been  wrong,  but  it 
wasn't  exoeptkmal.  After  aU,  thafa  how  tt^^m 
corporate  hucksters  have  always  played  their 
games.  The  executive's  platatlva  plea.  "Kv«ry. 
oa»  else  doea  it.  too."  la  Just  more  ammuiu- 
tlon  for  the  cynics  and  crltica  of  buataees. 

A  close  ocmnectton  exlste  between  oodee  of 
conduct  and  law.  The  law  doea  not  cover  all 
iihfthloal  practloes  and  the  mere  existence  of 
oerUta  laws  to  hardly  a  guarantee  against 
their  violation.  So  if  the  bustaeaeman  wants 
to  be  ethical,  he  must  abide  not  only  by  the 
letter  but  also  by  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

I  am  impressed  by  a  section  of  the  CJode  of 
Worldwide  Business  Ccmduct  Issued  last 
October  by  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  It  reads- 
"The  law  to  a  fioor.  Ethical  bustaess  conduct 
should  normally  exist  at  a  level  well  above 
the  minimum  required  by  tow."  It  to  a  brief 
statement  we  would  all  do  well  to  remember, 
particularly  thoae  of  us  who  are  active  buyers 
and  sellers  In  foreign  markete. 

Multinational  companies,  of  course,  are 
subject  to  the  laws  ot  the  nations  ta  which 
they  operate.  Business  leadera,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, recognize  their  obligation  to  be 
good  citizens  of  many  dUTerent  countries,  all 
at  the  same  time.  But  there  still  extote  a  vast 
no-man*8-Und  ungovemed  by  legal  re- 
stralnte.  Thto  gap  should  not  be  construed 
by  either  government  or  business  as  license 
to  do  whatever  they  want. 

Consider  the  mirror  images  of  bribery  and 
extortion.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  deal  or 
arrange  a  bribe — a  giver  and  a  taker.  And 
who  can  say  with  any  certainty  which  party 
has  the  lower  moratof  Yet  these  all-too- 
hxunan  problems — ^to  which  no  country  to  im- 
mune— ere  glossed  over  ta  tatemational 
codes  as  though  they  do  not  exist. 

However,  today's  chief  executive  officer  can- 
not afford  to  wait  for  these  guides  and  agree- 
ments. Morality  only  exlste  wlthta  a  ctuture. 
And  it  to  not  for  us  to  say  what  to  moral  ta 
someone  else's  cultiire.  But  it  to  for  every 
OBO  to  determine  what  the  moral  and  ethical 
standards  are  for  Ms  or  her  company.  And  tt 
practices  ta  another  culture  would  force  em- 
ployes to  break  that  standard,  then  the  CEO 
must  decide  that  the  company  cannot  op- 
erate ta  that  culture. 

But  without  a  doubt,  the  issue  of  ethics 
to  as  critical  for  natt<ms  as  it  to  for  com- 
panies. Thto  to  especially  so  for  those  coun- 
tries trying  to  attract  foreign  tavestment. 
They  should  consider  the  possibility  that 
their  attractiveneas  to  foreign  ciq>ital  could 
be  greatly  enhanoed  by  an  atmosphera 
purged  of  the  need  for  bribes  and  kickbacks. 
Indeed,  thto  era  of  growing  taterdepend- 
ence  should  compel  mb  to  reexamtae  all  the 
fundamentel  tenete  of  capitalism.  What  do 
they  mean  today,  and  wbvn  do  we  stand 
ta  relation  to  them?  How  do  such  precepts 
as  self -taterest,  competition,  the  creation  at 
capital  and  the  profit  motive  conttaue  to 
mesh  with  a  changing  world?  Are  they 
ghoste,  without  vltaUty?  Are  they  Just 
empty  words  that  busineesmen  shout  at  each 
other  to  drown  out  the  clamor  of  our  chang- 
ing world? 

I  think  they  are  vital.  I  think  they  have 
meamng.  But  they  can  only  continue  to  ex- 
tot  in  a  more  profound  ethical  context.  As 
businessmen,  w« ,  must  learn  to  weigh 
short-term  intereste  against  long-term  pos- 
sibilities. We  must  learn  to  sacrifice  what 
to  immediate,  what  to  expedient  if  the  moral 
price  to  too  high.  What  we  stand  to  gata 
to  precious  little  compared  to  what  we  can 
ultimately  loee. 


EUGENE  S.  ELY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Bfr.  President,  America 
is  bleased  by  an  industrious  breed  <tf  men 
who  woric  hard  to  serve  their  communi- 
ties, and  wlio  receive  llttie  reward  for 
their  dedication.  I  am  talking  about  our 
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weekly  newspaper  editors  and  publish- 
ers. 

One  of  these  Industrious  and  remark- 
able men.  Eugene  S.  Ely,  died  on  October 
13,  1975.  in  Phoenix.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  the  publisher  of  live  wedc- 
]y  newspapers  including  the  Westsider. 
the  Northwest  Peoria  Times,  the  South 
Mount^  Star,  the  Maxyvale  Advisor 
and  the  Arizona  Racing  News. 

Mr.  Ely  was  an  extremely  active  and 
successful  publisher  despite  physical 
handicaps  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed most  men.  He  made  tremen- 
dous contributions  to  weekly  Journalism 
and  to  the  communities  served  by  his 
publications. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoao  the 
front  page  article  from  the  October  IS, 
1975,  edition  of  the  Westsider  reporting 
the  sad  news  of  Mr.  Ely's  death. 

There  being  no  ot^ectlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ptntl.TSHKR   EUCEMX  S.   Elt   Dixs 

Newspaper  publtoher  Eugene  S.  Ely,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Westslde  area  for  for  more  than 
40  years,  died  Monday  morning  ta  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  in  F>hoenlx.  He  was  68. 

Mr.  Ely  published  five  newspapers  at  the 
time  of  hto  death.  These  papwrs  are  The 
Westsider.  the  Northwest  Peorta  Times,  the 
South  Mounteln  Star,  the  Maryvale  Advisor 
and  the  Arizona  Racing  News. 

He  to  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Enuna  V.  R. 
Ely.  two  daughters,  Irene  and  Doreen.  and  a 
brother,  Albert  of  Ctoveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ely  first  came  to  the  Valley  ta  1931. 
In  1942  he  and  Mrs.  Ely  purcbased  The  West- 
side  Enterprise,  now  known  as  The  Westsider. 
Although  they  purchased  the  paper  during 
tbe  time  of  rationing  and  shortages  common 
■to  World  War  n,  the  Elys  were  able  to  pub- 
lish an  edition  each  week. 

Durtag  hU  newspaper  career  in  the  Valley. 
Mr.  Ely  also  owned  tbe  Olendale  News-Herald, 
the  Youngtown  Record  and  the  Sun  City 
Citizen. 

Despite  his  near  total  paralysis  handicap, 
Mr.  Ely  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  publishing  of  hto  newspapers. 

In  1962  he  founded  Pueblo  Publishers,  Inc.. 
a  newspaper  printing  operation,  which  now 
prints  more  than  40  publications  weekly.  He 
also  founded  West  Valley  Newspapers,  Inc..  a 
subsidiary  of  Pueblo  Publishers,  which  han- 
dles the  newspapers  he  owned. 

Mr.  Ely's  partner  ta  Pueblo  Publtohers.  Inc.. 
BUI  Toops,  said  the  printing  operation  "will 
go  on  as  usual."  Toops  also  said  there  wotdd 
be  no  Interruption  ta  the  publtohlng  of  the 
five  newspapers  the  firm  owns.  As  parent 
company,  Pueblo  Publishers,  Inc.  has  control 
of  West  VaUey  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Toope  said  Mr.  Ely  was  a  "fantastic  person. 
In  all  the  years  I  worked  with  him  he  never 
complained.  He  worked  heu'der  than  most 
men  who  are  able  to  get  around." 

Toops  said  Mr.  Ely  was  Interested  ta  the 
expansion  of  the  Westslde  newspaper,  cover- 
age. "Gene  was  always  willing  to  he^  any 
newspaper  in  any  way  that  he  could." 

Jim  Hamra,  general  manager  of  West 
Valley  Newspapers.  Inc.,  said,  "Oene  Ely's 
business  and  personal  achlevemente  com- 
prise one  of  the  greatest  success  stories  pos- 
sible. 

"He  and  hte  devoted  wife  have  been 
pioneers  ta  Arizona  publishing;  but  more 
importantly,  they  have  been  pioneers  ta  love 
and  decency. 

"Few  of  us  are  privUeged  to  know  truly 
great  human  beings.  I'm  thanltful  that  thto 
outstanding  man  waa  my  frtend  over  tha 
years." 


The  death  of  Mr.  Ely  was  noted  with  deep 
sorrow  and  feeling  of  personal  loas  by  a 
spokesman  ta  the  office  of  Gkiv.  Baal  Caatra 

"Qea*  By'a  personal  exampla  of  acoom- 
pUahmente  are  a  source  of  InqMiatlonal  pride 
for  everyone  that  knew  him."  stated  Ted 
Butfiton.  news  secretary  ta  the  Oovemor's 
office. 

"By  means  of  the  newq>apers  he  published 
and  especially  by  hto  personal  exan:^>le,  he 
was  a  major  strength  in  our  stete.  I  am  sure 
all  Arlzonans  wlU  long  remember  and  bene- 
fit from  hto  contributions."  he  said. 

Oov.  Castro  was  personally  unavailable  for 
comment  because  he  to  on  tour  in  the  Re- 
public of  China.  "Thto  administration  was 
pleased  to  have  Gene  Ely's  support  and  ta- 
terest ta  publlclztag  our  poUcles,  goals  and 
accompllshmente."  Rtishton  steted. 

"He  provided  a  valuable  link  between  the 
general  public  and  public  officials.  His  passing 
stllto  a  respected  voice  In  Journalism  In  Mari- 
copa County. 

"A  man  who  constotently  spoke  out  for  the 
various  smaU  communities  ta  thto  area,  hto 
example  will  long  remain  as  an  ideal  for 
others,  both  in  terms  of  personal  achieve- 
ment and  community  support." 

Goodyear  Mayor  Charles  Salem  said  Mr. 
Ely  was  "one  of  the  most  courageous  indi- 
viduals known.  He  always  treated  the  Town 
of  Goodyear  with  fairness.  He  always  co- 
operated In  community  endeavors.  We  are 
sure  going  to  miss  him." 

Several  Valley  newspersons  gave  tribute 
to  Mr.  Ely.  "Gene  Ely  was  one  of  the  most 
courageous  Journalists  ta  Arizona  history," 
said  Scottsdale  Dally  Progress  Publisher  Jon- 
athon  Marshall.  "Despite  great  physical 
handicaps  he  worked  harder  than  most  peo- 
ple and  never  complained.  He  was  a  good 
businessman  and  was  dedicated  to  the  com- 
munity that  he  served. 

"He  win  be  greatly  missed  by  his  colleagues 
and  hto  many  friends,"  said  Marshall. 

Kitty  Smith,  manager  of  the  Arizona  News- 
p{^>er8  Association  said  Mr.  EHy  "was  a  fine 
man  and  an  exoeUent  newspaperman.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  wcM'k  close  with  Gene  Ely 
for  18  years.  We  became  great  telephone 
friends.  I  shall  miss  him  as  wUl  members  of 
the  ANA." 

Glendale  News-Herald  publtoher  Gordon 
Davis  said,  "The  newspaper  profession  will 
scn-ely  miss  Gene  Ely.  He  was  an  exceUent 
publisher.  He  will  be  missed  by  the  entire 
Arizona  Newspaper  Association." 

Sun  City  Citizen  publishers  Jack  Pryor  and 
Bob  Helberg  said  "Oene  was  a  courageous 
man.  He  would  never  let  pain  stop  him  or  let 
down.  He  wUl  be  sorely  mtoaed." 

Thelnu  Heatwole,  staff  reporter  for  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  former  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  Glendale  Herald,  said  "Oene  Ely 
was  outetandlng  in  the  newspafier  field  and 
as  a  person.  Through  first  hand  acquatatanoe 
and  experience,  he  had  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  Westslde  area  and  Ito  people.  I  have 
known  Gene  over  a  period  of  many  years  and 
conferred  with  him  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. I  considered  him  a  good  friend." 

Jack  Hughes,  editor  of  the  Wlckenbtu^ 
Sun,  said  "Oene  Ely's  courage  and  zestful 
spirit  affected  everyone  who  met  him.  Hto 
loss  wUl  be  felt  by  all  of  hto  friends  and 
everyone  of  the  publishing  tadustry." 

Mark  Shepard,  editor  of  the  Buckeye  Val- 
ley News  said  "Oene  Ely  was  a  great  man;  I 
admired  him  very  much.  He.  was  an  example 
for  all  other  newBpai>ermen.'* 

Arrangemente  are  being  handled  by  Can- 
non Funeral  Home  ta  Ooodyear. 


JACK  BKlDTiTCR 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Jack  Beidler.  legislative  director  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers. 


Jack  was  a  fine  representative  tor  the 
UAW.  But  he  was  much  more  than  that. 
He  was  concerned  about  lisuea  which  af- 
fected people.  And  he  worked  tirelessly 
in  an  effort  to  make  America  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live.  Whether  the  issue 
was  safer  working  eondltions.  better 
housing  or  medical  care,  or  equality  for 
an  of  our  cltitens.  Jack  was  In  the  fore-' 
front  of  those  who  not  only  cared  but 
helped  us  in  Congress  to  transform  con- 
cern into  legliJative  reality. 

I  remember  well  the  close  working  re- 
lationship I  had  with  him  during  the 
battle  over  welfare  reform.  Jack  spent 
long  hours  with  me  analyzing  possible 
proposals,  developing  legislative  strate- 
gies, and  helping  convince  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  to  support 
our  position.  I  valued  his  wise  counsel 
and  his  dedication. 

Jack  will  be  missed  by  those  who 
worked  with  him.  knew  him,  and  ad- 
mired him.  While  words  are  not  sufficient 
at  a  time  like  this  I  hope  his  wife  Bev- 
erly and  his  entire  family  will  be  com- 
forted in  knowing  that  Jack  left  a  legacy 
to  this  Nation  which  few  can  match. 
Children  will  grow  up  healthier,  in  better 
surroundings  and  have  expanded  oppor- 
tunities in  America  because  of  the  work 
Jack  did. 

My  wife  Lois  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
condolences  to  the  Beidler  family  and  to 
the  men  and  women  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and  their  staff. 


CALLTNO  FOR  SENATE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  THE  SOVIET  GRAIN 
AGREEMENT  AS  A  TREATY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  President 
Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger  are  to  be 
commended  for  pursuing  the  objective  of 
the  5-year  grain  agreement  with  the 
U.S.S.R..  namely,  to  stabilise  the  erratic 
impact  of  large  scale  Soviet  purchases  of 
grain  In  the  American  rifeirket. 

It  is  an  International  agreement  of 
major  importance  with  Implications  seri- 
ously affecting  our  foreign  policy  as  well 
as  domestic  economy.  The  nature,  term 
and  the  size  of  the  agreement  make  it 
a  national  commitment  beyond  the  prop- 
er competence  of  the  President  acting 
alone.  Aec(»Yllngly,  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification  as  a  treaty. 

The  very  terms  of  the  agreement,  set- 
ting out  a  floor  of  9  million  tons  a  year 
but  leaving  open  the  possibility  of  larger 
sales,  suggest  the  possibility  that  this 
accord  may  be  only  a  first  step.  It  is 
Important  that  Congress  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  implications 
of  the  agreement  for  the  American  con- 
sumer, the  American  farmer,  and  UJS. 
foreign  policy  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Are  we  committing  ourselves  to  help 
feed  the  Soviet  Union  regardless  of 
whether  Moscow  should  pursue  policies 
that  are  against  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  or  other  Free  World  coun- 
tries or  which  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
worldT  Win  the  agreement  allow  officials 
in  Moscow  to  concentrate  more  of  their 
resources  on  military  expenditures  in- 
stead of  improvinc  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  their  own  people?  Will  the  agree- 
ment affect  our  ability  to  provide  food 
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for  otiMr  eountrlci  vhJch  majr  need  it 
Cor  til*  f«y  mawtnit  Hmm  are  Jurt 
flooM  of  llM  poUcr  qnerttons  raised  bjr 
tlieaiiMiniiiil 

Bfl9<aad  ttMM  Issues,  the  acieement 
rapMsmts  a  major  Intervention  tqr  the 
XJM.  Oorermnent  In  rogiilatlng  sales  of 
craln  abnad.  Our  surplus  of  food  Is.  per- 
taapa.  our  createst  tangible  rew>urce  in 
InteraaUonal  economic  competition.  Are 
W9,  far  this  agreement,  seriously  dimln- 
Ishinc  our  abOUj  to  bring  a  measure  of 
order  out  of  Hie  present  anarchy  In  the 
IntetnaUonal  maikets  in  raw  materials 
through  the  ratteoal  use  of  this  resource? 
It  Is  osftalnly  timely  to  consider  estab- 
Uahlng  a  vederal  mechanism  to  control 
and  rtiannrt  aD  our  grain  export  sales — 
while  protecting  the  American  con- 
mmer — perhaps  by  using  «gynrlfB  rimiTf^r 
to  the  wheat  boards  In  Australia  and 
Canada. 


YODTH  OIVB  OUR  POLITICAL  8Y8- 
TBC  A  VOTB  OF  CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  HUlfPHRET.  Bir.  President.  I 
read  with  great  Interest  and  pleasure  the 
nralte  of  a  recent  poll  of  our  Nation's 
young  people  by  Scholastic  MiMp>»tn»^ 
Ihe.  Buifcylug  over  40.'000  Junior  and 
aentar  high  school  studmts  they  found  a 
"surprising*'  amount  of  c<mfldence  in  our 
political  aystcm.  and  particularly  in  the 


As  we  have  become  somewhat  more 
than  aocustomad  to  hearing  reports  of 
negative  or  indifferent  views  of  our  po- 
litical iastittttloos.  I  tUnk  it  Important 
tint  we  take  note  of  these  positive  flnd- 
IngB.  rtttbmpB,  their  examination  might 
lead  iM  out  of  eycUe  despah- to  a  balanced 
approach  of  the  public's  perception. 

Tfatto  are  three  findings  of  this  poll 
which  shouU  be  highlighted.  First,  in 
terms  of  poblie  confidence  in  govern- 
ment, young  people  do  not  seem  to  share 
the  views  of  their  parents.  Second,  they 
believe  our  system  of  checks  and  balances 
is  working  alieut  as  it  was  dcaigned. 
Third,  this  new  generation  feels  that 
demoeracy  is  alive  and  well  in  America. 

These  views  take  on  particular  im- 
portance hi  a  slightly  different  light. 
X^Bople  who  do  not  feel  some  legitimacy 
in  our  Oovemment's  processes  are  un- 
likely to  try  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
potttleal  VBtem.  It  is.  as  so  many  po- 
litical commeatotors  have  observed,  far 
easier  to  sit  on  the  skleUnes  and  com- 
plain  San  to  directly  challenge  our  in- 
stltutkias  to  perform  In  accord  with  their 
stated  promise.  Not  surprlstaigly.  the  sur- 
vey peoide  assign  much  of  these  beUefs  to 
the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  deal  with 
the  Watergate  crisis.  It  seems  that  our 
VKtcnmne*  has  awakened  a  new  sense 
of  wiiat  porpoae  and  resohre  can  accom- 
pUsh  through  democratic  institutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  sur- 
vey be  printed  In  the  Ricos*  as  it  ap- 
peared ta  the  October  1.  1»7S,  issue  of 
Hie  lfimie«polis  Star. 

Ibare  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd 
as  follows: 

■e    OSVS    POUEIICAL    aTSTClC    VOTW    0» 

Oownraaics 


UDlt«d  states  Is  wocUag  tbe  wsy  the  found- 
ing tathsn  latsodML 

Aeoording  to  a  majority  <rf  tMutgen  asked, 
the  oonatltatloDal  oback-and-balancea  sys- 
tMo.  wliJch  was  rtartgned  to  balance  power 
equ^y  among  Oongraas.  tba  pmldnit  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  U  operating  aa  It  should. 
About  the  same  number  teel  that  democracy 
Is  alive  and  weU  in  America  because  the 
people,  not  organized  labor  or  big  business, 
have  ultimate  power  to  control  this  country. 

Surprisingly,  young  people  do  not  share 
the  attitudes  of  their  parents.  According  to 
a  recent  Harris  Survey,  pubUc  confidence  In 
government— most  notably  in  Congress— is 
at  an  all-time  low. 

This  attitude  among  today's  young  people 
Is  markedly  different  from  the  attitudes  held 
by  the  generation  of  the  late  1960s  and  early 
19708.  Teen-agers  then  often  felt  that  Con- 
gress was  powerleaa,  that  the  President  and 
special  interests  were  controlling  the  coun- 
try—and the  Vietnam  War— and  that  the 
government  in  general  was  simply  not  listen- 
ing—or  at  least  not  responding— to  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  They  voiced  their  ob- 
jections in  frequent  demonstrations  on  col- 
lege campuses.  In  cities  and  in  Washington, 

But  today's  teen-agers  describe  the  power 
and  workings  in  government  in  roughly  the 
same  way  that  thelp  history  textbooks  do 
They  see  the  results  of  Watergate  and  the 
end  of  V.B.  involvement  in  Vietnam  as  proof 
that  the  democratic  system  works. 

Recently,  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc.,  asked 
more  than  40,000  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  students:  * 

"Which  ot  the  foUowlng  has  the  most  in- 
fluence In  running  the  U.S.  government  in 
your  opinion?" 
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<m  the  president's  SbUity  to  make  war  and 
its  members  phyalcaUy  outnumber  the 
president.  ^" 

In  this  req;>ect.  tha  teen-agers  disagreed 
with  thatr  parents.  In  a  recent  HarrU  aur 
vey,  70  percent  of  the  adults  orltlclaed  Con 
grass  for  being  weak  and  inelTectual  and  for 
not  exerdaing  its  many  powers— particularlv 
the  power  to  override  a  presidential  veto 
Other  students  give  the  president  the  edge 
in  the  power  game — and  for  siirprislngly  ai, 
phlstlcated  reasons.  A  9th  grader  In  John- 
son City,  Tenn..  pointed  out  that  a  presi- 
dent's power  is  Unked  directly  to  his  popu- 
larity among  the  people. 

Aside  from  government,  many  studente 
said  the  "people"  have  the  greatest  power 
because  the  people  "outnumber"  special  in- 
terest  groups.  Both  labor  and  business  rep. 
resent  a  segment  of  the  population  while  the 
"people"  Includes  both  of  these  segments 
Those  who  voted  for  big  business  say  lu 
greatest  power  is  its  ablUty  to  Influence  opln- 
Ion.  "Big  business  has  the  money,"  said 
Susan  BJorlle  of  Los  Oatos,  Calif.,  so  it  can 
"talk  pec^le  into  things." 

The  third  faction,  which  voted  for  labor 
argued  that  labor's  abUlty  to  strike  gives  it 
the  upper  hand.  Boys  supported  this  point 
of  view  much  m<H«  than  did  the  girls.  Ap- 
parenUy,  even  teen-age  males  (and  males 
stUl  dominate  the  UjS.  labor  force)  place 
greater  stock  in  the  strength  of  the  unions 
than  teen-age  females  do. 


ntxsmxNT 


Boys  . 

Oirls 

Total 

Boys  . 

OirU 

Total 

Boys  . 

Oirls 

Total 

Boys  - 

Oirls 
Total 


Percent 
17 
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I^U.    BQUAIXT 


18 

17 

35 
36 
31 

10 
6 
8 

38 
50 
44 


The  students  were  then  asked : 
♦  .i*ll!?*  ?"*"  government,   which   of   the 
following  is  most  powerful,  in  your  opinion?" 

BOBUtcaa  Percent 
- - —     86 


Boys 
Oirls 
Total 


Boys  . 
Oirls  . 
Total 

Boya  . 
OlrU. 
Total 
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81 
33 

27 
19 
23 

38 
50 
44 


scHouanc  Masaaufis 
Naaily  ona-half  of  young  people  asked  re- 
Mntly  ksMsve  the  p<Mttcal  systMn  la  the 


For  many,  Watergate  confirmed  the  text- 
book lesson  that  the  three  branches  of  fed- 
eral government  balance  each  other 

■The  credit  for  restoring  that  balance,  ac- 
cording  to  the  teen-agers,  belongs  entirely 
to  Congress,  though  the  Supreme  Court 
played  a  key  role. 

It  isn't  surprising  that  after  Watergate 
some  teen-agere"  respect  for  Congress  grew 
and  perhaps  u  one  reason  why  31  percent 
Of  tham  said  Congress  now  has  the  greatest 
ara*mnt  of  influence  in  running  government 
aflaira. 

BtudenU  also  felt  Congreaa  has  the  upper 
hand  because  it  can  initiate  laws  and  over- 
ride presidential  vetoes,  it  has  placed  curbs 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS  OP  THE  SENATE 
JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  ON  SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTIONS  PROPOSING  A 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  REQUIRE  A  BALANCED  FED- 
ERAL BUDGET 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  7, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  chairing 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  55  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93,  resolutions  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  The  testimony 
given  before  the  committee  was  very  im- 
pressive, and  it  was  supportive  of  my 
conviction  that  Congress  needs  to  take 
action  now  to  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (HI  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  before  It 
is  too  late. 

Members  of  Congress  who  have  per- 
sisted in  establishing  massive  Federal 
programs  without  regard  to  their  cost 
must  accept  responsibility  for  putting  our 
Nation  so  deeply  in  debt.  The  attitude 
that  has  prevailed  in  Congress  in  recent 
years,  that  problems  can  be  solved  if 
enough  money  is  spent  on  them,  has  put 
tills  Nation  on  the  verge  of  baxikruptcy. 
We  cannot  spend  our  way  into  Utopia. 
Our  citizens  are  demanding  a  reassess- 
ment of  this  appixMush. 

A  constitutiotial  amendment  requiring 
a  balanced  budget  will  provide  a  means 
to  restore  stability  and  strength  to  our 
Nation's  economy.  I  think  it  appropriate 
as  we  approach  our  Bicentennial  year  of 
1976  that  we  establish  as  a  national  goal 
a  balanced  Federal  budget  by  at  least 
1980.  We  can  and  must  deal  with  the 
fiscal  irresponsibility  that  has  plagued 
our  great  Nation  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  share  some  of  the  excellent 
testimony  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments  received  on  these 
proposed  constitutional  amendments,  I 
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shall  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  statements  made  by  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  subcommittee  be 
printed  In  their  entirety  In  the  RscoftD. 

■nie  first  statement  Is  that  of  Roger  A. 
Freonan,  Senior  Fellow  Emeritus,  Hoover 
Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and 
Peace,  Stanford  University.  I  might  draw 
attention  to  Mr.  Freeman's  chart  com- 
ptulng  Federal  expenditures  in  19S2  with 
those  in  1972.  The  figures  in  the  chart 
point  out  a  fact  to  which  I  have  refored 
on  the  floor  ot  the  Soiate  oi|  mai\y  occa- 
sions— that  increased  Federal  spending 
and  deficits  have  resulted,  not  from  mili- 
tary expoiditares,  but  from  massive  so- 
cial ivograms.  Biqpenditures  for  domestic 
soTlcee.  which  include  health.  educatl(m, 
and  welfare.  Increased  a  whopping  962 
percent  from  1952  to  1972.  National  de- 
fense expendit«ires  for  the  same  period 
increased  only  68  p«x:ent. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Faulkner,  president  of  Wood- 
men Accident  and  life  Conpany,  Lin- 
coln. NObr..  also  made  a  fine  statement. 

I  am  especially  jfleased  and  proud  of 
the  most  Impressive  testimony  given  by 
the  Honorable  Orady  L.  PattersoiL  Jr.. 
treasurer  of  the  State  of  South  Camina 
before  the  subcommittee.  My  home  State 
of  Carolina  has  a  ccmstitutional  provi- 
sion requiring  a  balanced  budget  on  the 
State  government  level.  In  my  opinion, 
this  provision  has  been  primarily  resp<«i- 
slble  for  the  State's  triple- A  bond  rat- 
ing, distinction  shared  only  by  12  States. 
Mr.  Patterson  was  accompanied  by  a 
group  of  distinguished  leaders  from  my 
State  representing  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tions and  ivofessions  who  submitted 
statements  for  the  record.  These  gentle- 
men were  Mr.  Edgar  L.  McGowan,  Ccrni- 
missi(Hier  of  Labor  for  the  State  of  South 
CaioUna;  Mr.  W.  W.  Johnson,  president 
of  Bankers  Trust  of  South  Carolina  and 
ICr.  Ben  R.  Morris.  co-Publisher  of  the 
State  and  the  Columbia  Record  news- 
Pi^iers,  Columbia,  S.C..  both  representing 
the  Palmetto  Business  Forum;  and  Dr. 
Neal  llilgpen.  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  Francis  Marion 
College.  Florence.  B.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  . 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement   or   Bocsa   A.   Freemak   on 
Balancing  the  Budget,  October  7, 1975 

(Note. — Any  opinions  I  may  express  are 
my  own  and  should  not  be  attributed  to  any 
organization  with  which  I  am  or  was  con- 
nected.) 

Many  years  ago  the  citizens  of  most  states 
placed  strict  constitutional  restrictions  on 
the  ability  of  their  elected  officials — governors 
and  legislators — to  Incur  debt  on  behalf  of 
their  states.  As  a  rule  now,  the  state's  credit 
can  be  committed  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  people  themselves,  voting  at  a  general 
or  special  election  on  a  speclflc  proposal  to 
issue  bonds.  This  has  subjected  state  bor- 
rowing to  a  doae  scrutiny  by  the  taxpayers 
and  has  restrained  it.  But  it  has  not  pre- 
vented It  nor  crippled  state  fiscal  capacity. 
To  wit:  state  indebtedness  has  grown  by  $36 
billion  over  the  past  ten  yeare. 

Federal  Indebtedness  will  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  total  nearly  $300  billion 
more  than  It  did  ten  yeare  earlier.  This  was 
possible  only  because  there  are  at  this  time 


no  constitutional  limltationa  on  the  Incur- 
rence ot  debt  by  the  Mdand  Ooremment. 
Does  the  extraardlnary  and  wnpweadanted 
Jump  at  the  Fedaial  tawl.  comparad  with 
omy  a  modarmta  rlsa  •*  tba  stata  lavel.  aot 
Buggwt  Itiat  laaylie  tlw  AsMrtaan  people 
put  the  muHla  oa  tke  wrong  dogf  Does  it 
not  further  suggaet  that  tba  tlma  may  have 
oome  to  faabion  a  mnKxla  for  the  dog  who 
aeema  to  need  such  reatramt?  The  question 
now  is.  If  yoa  pardon  the  mixed  metaphors 
and  spadea.  bow  to  iMdl  the  cat. 

Borne  dom  otiaaiwra  hava  expressed  t2ie 
fear  that  a  eonttaimtlon  of  ourrent  trenda 
in  the  pnldlc  debt  may  lead  to  Fsderal  bank- 
ruptcy. But.  thfls*  la  really  no  reaaoo  to  be 
afraid.  Tha  PMeral  Ooramment  cannot  go 
bankrupt  because  It  can  always  jRlnt  aU  the 
money  It  aeada  to  meet  Its  obUgattons  and 
repay  Its  credHow  In  dollan  that  are  worth 
but  a  fraction  of  tha  dollars  It  borrowed 
many  yeare  before.  Sana  may  taka  a  dim 
view  of  such  a  method  ta  deCraud  those  who 
entrusted  their  savings  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  Others  wlU  regard  this  as  clever 
money  management. 

What  is  to  be  feared  is  not  Federal  bank- 
ruptcy but  run-away  inflation.  Bver-ex- 
pandlng  deficit  q>endlng  and  enlarged  mcmey 
supply  are  bound  to  produce  inflation — as 
they  have  done  countless  times  In  a  deva- 
stating manner  over  the  past  one  thousand 
years — from  China  to  Latin  America,  from 
Persia  to  France  and  Germany.  And  when 
the  money  lost  most  or  all  of  its  value,  run- 
away inflation  often  not  only  ruined  a  coun- 
try economically  but  led  to  social  unrest, 
violent  upheaval,  revolution  and  even  de- 
struction of  the  society.  More  than  any 
other  single  factor  it  was  the  German  super- 
inflation  of  the  1920s  wiilch  broke  the  mid- 
dle class  and  killed  its  belief  ixx  the  Justice 
of  the  existing  social  order  that  brought 
Hitler  to  power. 

Inflation  Is  not  that  rapid  In  the  United 
States — at  least  not  yet.  But  it's  progressive 
like  pregnancy — there  Is  Jnat  no  such  thing 
as  a  "little"  pregnancy.  The  Consumers  Price 
Index  roae  19  percent  between  1&55  and 
ises  but  Jumped  70  percent  between  1965 
and  1975.  At  that  rate,  a  dollar  saved  today 
wlU  lose  93  cents  over  the  next  fifty  years. 
Which  young  person  would  want  to  save  a 
doUar  to  get  7  cents  back  In  his  later  years? 

The  danger  of  run-away  Inflation  In  the 
United  States  was  widely  regarded  to  be 
minimal  or  nonexistent  during  the  late 
19508  and  early  19608  when  annual  price 
rises  averaged  between  one  and  two  percent 
a  year.  Thus  prc^oeals  in  thoae  yean  to  re- 
strict the  Federal  debt — advanced  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  currently  pending  SJR  55 
Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis,  with  Senaton  Styles 
Bridges.  Harry  F.  Byrd  and  others — did  not 
gain  sufficiently  broad  support  and  failed  of 
adoption.  The  doubling  of  the  Federal  debt 
in  recent  years  has  revived  the  Issue  and 
made  It  more  pertinent  and  urgent  than 
ever.  No  one  has  belittled  Inflation  in  recent 
yean  or  derided  it  aa  an  Imaginary,  remote 
or  minor  danger. 

But  some  of  my  fellow  economists  have 
been  and  still  are  saying  that  budgetary 
deficits  and  growth  in  the  Federal  debt  are 
not  responsible  for  Inflation  and  are  really 
nothing  to  worry  about.  Some  even  assert 
that  current  deflclts  are  not  big  enough  to 
deal  effectively  with  lagging  economic 
growth  and  cure  unemployment.  Some  of 
the  facts  they  cite  are :  the  Vederal  debt  has 
grown  more  slowly  than  tha  Oraas  National 
Product  (ONP).  It  has  deelined  as  a  per- 
centage of  ONP  from  48.4%  In  1968  to 
38.0%  (estimated)  at  the  md  of  the  ourrent 
flacal  year.  FMsral  debt  equalled  189  percent 
of  ONP  at  the  and  of  WoHd  War  n  and  the 
economy  did  not  coUapat.  lloraover,  private 
debt,  individual  and  oorpocata,  not  only 
totals  far  more  than  tha  Federal  debt  but 
also  has  grown  by  much  more. 


There  are  ao  aaany  tUngs  wrong  with 
these  atatementa  that  It  would 
arttdea  to  dlapRnea  tbem.  Hi* 
tant:  the  figure  nommonly 
end  debt  to  <mly  tha  debt  aobjaeS  to 
ao  eallad  debt  eelllag  which  aaelndaa  huge 
ObUgattons  of  the  Federal  Oa^maamat.  The 
'nndependent*'  debt  of  Federal 
(Kxport-Import  Bank.  TVA.  ate.) 
SIX  bilUoo,  the  dabt  o(  Ooiviemmeot  spon- 
sored  enterprtaas  (FMlfA,  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mlnlatratian.  Vederal  He 
Board,  etc.)  another  888  bniloa. 
antced  by  the  Federal  Ooearaaaant  (PBa, 
Veteeaoa'  Adntnlatistlon,  Wimmn  Home 
Administration.  OMMA,  etc.)  SW  bllUon. 
But  by  far  the  blggeat  unfunded  llaMUttoa 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  are  far  Social 
Security  and  Cl«ll  Service  and  RaUroad  re- 
tirement, veterans'  pentfona,  etc  which  are 
estimated  to  total  &nr  88  trttUon. 

Counting  aU  Federal  comattaMBta.  the 
Federal  dabt  to  subatantlally  hlgbar  than  the 
private  debt  and  haa  grown  fasttor.  What  to 
particularly  significant:  it  waa  the  aipanalon 
of  the  Federal  debt  and  reaalttng  Inflation 
which  are  largely  req>onalbla  for  the  steep 
growth  in  the  |»lTate  debt  in  recent  yaara. 

SooK  of  my  f^ow  eoonomtota  wlU  taU 
you  that  Federal  defldta  may  hava  an  inaa- 
ttonary  Impact  during  perioda  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic expansion  when  there'  may  be  a  atraln 
on  available  reaourees  but  that  they  are  de- 
cidedly nonlnflationary  at  tlmea  when  the 
national  econaaay  to  running  subatantlally 
below  capacity  and  unemployment  to  high. 
That  In  fact,  they  say.  ta  a  tlma  whan  large 
deflclts  are  needed  to  compenaata  for  the 
lag  in  the  private  economy  and  to  "prime 
the  pump." 

Ttie  theory  of  compensatory  fiscal  policy 
of  the  government  "leaning  against  the  wind" 
was  developed  in  tb»  i930B  and  reached  Ita 
widest  acceptance  in  tha  poatwax  period.  The 
Oovernment  should  halanra  the  enwiomy  not 
its  budget.  The  trouble  to  that  in  actual  prac- 
tice the  flacal  policy  ot  llna-twnlaK  turned 
out  to  poaaaaa  only  a  one-way  fledblllty :  huge 
deficits  at  tlmce  of  eoonosnle  alaek  but  no 
surpluses  during  periods  at  rapid  growth. 
The  past  fifteen  years  imdude  fuurtaan  yean 
with  a  deficit,  only  one.  due  to  i^iaelal  eir- 
cumatances.  with  a  stuplus. 

A  new  theory  was  developed  a  few  years 
ago:  that  the  budget  should  tie  halanrart 
only  on  the  assumption  ot  fuU  employmant. 
This  was  called  a  more  aophtotlnatad  flacal 
policy  than  actual  budget  balanea>  In  truth. 
It  is  pure  sophistry,  an  alibi  attempting  to 
rationalize  budgetary  deficits  in  a  paeudo- 
sclentlfic  way  and  make  them  respectable,  a 
magician's  trick  to  have  deficits  disappear 
from  vision.  "Now  you  see  them,  now  you 
don't." 

Congress  can  make  or  r^>eal  all  laws.  But 
It  cannot  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. When  Congress  tried,  the  "mvlsible 
hand"  reached  out  and  dealt  the  economy 
a  devastating  blow. 

Despite  far  fetched  theories  the  huge  Fed- 
eral deficlU  of  the  late  i960s  and  of  the  19708 
were  foUowed  by  rapid  inflation.  Than  the 
search  began  for  oonventont  scapegoats,  the 
venal  greed  of  big  coiporatioQa  and  big  labor. 
drought  and  floods,  the  Arab  oQ  ahlald  and 
other  cartels  and  many  others.  SoBaa  of  theea 
factora  undoubtedly  have  contributed  to  in- 
flation. Labor's  abmty — with  governmental 
support — to  exact  wage  booete  In  exceee  of 
productivity  growth,  which  ratoed  labor's 
share  from  67.8  percent  of  the  National  In- 
come in  1955  to  75jB  percent  m  1976  (firat 
half)  have  pushed  up  coata  and  prioae 
bealdee  driving  unemployment  to  higher 
levala. 

Contrary  claims  notwithstanding,  higher 
profits  have  not  oontrlbntad  to  Inflation  ' 
as  is  evident  from  the  Caot  that  praprtatesa' 
and  corporate  profits  dropped  tMsa  18.T  par- 
cent  of  NaUoual  Income  in  1868  to  18j8  psr< 
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a  toMMU  voBdv  that  to  the  aqueeae  be- 
•  Mfbt  oapUid  ■■rtwir.  hlglMr  ooaU 
•  ponUtoa  taoi  poU^.  prlvato  toduatry 
paodoaaa  alaaoat  aU  a<  the  gooda  and 
aerMoea  oanauniad  by  tka  Amartean  people  or 
aapcrtad.  pwwidaa  moat  ut  the  Joba  aad 
la  eacpaated  to  aopply  aaore  job  opportunltlia 
(or  a«ir  atUl  groartog  popuUtton.  la  unaUa  to 
onato  enough  Jab  opcnlnga.  llMia  high  un- 
employment by  govanunant  apendtog  and 
daOclta  to  almply  addtog  toA  to  the  fire  of 
inSation  and.  in  the  tong  mn  wll>detoattog. 
Tbua  we  can  "enjay"  tndartton  plia  oinem- 
ptoyment,  now  termed  "stogflstlon**. 

Attempto  to  oontrol  tnflatton  by  wage  and 
prtea  eontrols  w«ra  found  to  have  a  abort- 
Uved  effect.  Such  oontrola  can  ««ty  be  tem- 
porarUy  aOactlve  to  aupplemanttag  sound 
flaoat  metiataqr  policiaa.  They  cannot  8ub< 
sttouto  tat  tham.  Httoory  auppUea  inninnar- 
atale  eaaoaplaa  of  rolara  who  triad  to  avqipraaa 
the  reaulto  of  their  own  ezpaaatve  polldaa 
by  Impoalng  prloa  controls.  From  AaayrU'a 
Hanunurabl  nearly  four  thousand  years 
ago  to  Dtoelatlan's  edict  more  than  two 
thousand  yeara  later  and  to  numerous  more 
recent  control  efforts,  thay  have,  despite  eren 
the  most  diaconto  aancttona  never  been  more 
than  a  short-ttrad  eqierlment  which  though 
sincerely  begun  aoon  led  to  the  disappearance 
of  daelrad  goods,  severe  ahortagea,  black  mar- 
keta.  In  aome  oaaea  rationing,  tntf  almost  al- 
waya  to  eeonomlo  stagnation  and  distress. 

When  gareanmant  pototo  in  various  dl- 
recttons  to  trying  to  Identify  and  blame  a  cul- 
prit for  Inltotinn  It  acts  like  a  pickpocket 
who  running  away  from  the  crowd,  potots 
ahead  and  ahoote:  "Hdd  the  Thler*.  The  fact 
renudna  that  only  go^wmment  can  create  In- 
flation and  only  government  can  stop  It  by 
keeptog  budgeto  and  money  supply  under 
control.  Inflation  Is  largely  the  result  of 
monetized  bodget  deficits  and  cannot  be 
arratoed  without  correcting  the  underlying 
evtl:  budgetary  deOdts. 

VThy  has  Inflation  proven  to  be  so  Imper- 
vious to  all  attempte  to  stop  It?  nve  years 
ago  I  tried  to  ezplato  the  reasons  and  wttt 
your  permission  I  would  like  to  quote  what  I 
said  on  that  occasion  (from  the  Congressional 
Baoord.  ICanb  2.  1970,  pp.  6*61-5664,  "Why 
Don*t  They  Stop  iniutlonr*) : 

If  we  conducted  an  opinion  poll  among  a 
represeutottve  cross  section  of  the  American 
people,  asking  what  their  leading  grievance 
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Is  to  the  domestic  poUcy  area,  wa  would  to- 
day In  most  places  get  the  answer:  aoartoc 
prices.  ^ 

In  letters  to  edlUwa.  to  radto  mvj  -xy  |q. 
tervlews  and  on  many  other  oeoaatom.  peo- 
ple keep  asking.  "Why  dont  they  atop  in- 
flation?". "They"  at  eoorsa  meaning  the  (ov- 
amment.  In  a  rare  dlapli^  of  «*"»tHaqs 
mambeta  of  Congzaaa  of  bath  p^it^rat  par- 
ttaa  hafa  been  oondemntog  tp^nti"n  to  vlvU 
tonea  and  demanding  that  it  be  end^  forth- 
with. With  everybody  seemingly  opposed  to 
it,  we  Qiay  well  wonder  "Why  dont  tUey  stop 
InflatloQ^'*  la  there  a  sinister  and  clandeattne 
lobby  at  work  l<rhlch  keeps  frustriitlng  the 
wUlo^tlMpaDplIe? 

It  reatoda  me  somewhat  of  the  paychto* 
trlat  who  when  examining  hla  pattat  to- 
qtorad:  ^Ara  you  troubled  by  improper 
tbonghter"  to  which  the  patient  cheerfully 
replied:  "No,.!  am  not.  Frankly  speaking  doc- 
tor, I  rather  enjoy  them." 

The  fact  Is  that  moat  people  enjoy  their 
share  of  Inflation,  that  is  their  individual 
slice  of  the  emended  money  aupply  to  the 
form  of  an  inoome.  whether  from  wmgea  or 
from  independent  aeUvlty.  that  growa  faatir 
than  their  productivity.  What  they  doot  lito 
la  tlie  consequences  of  tofUtlon.  which  is 
higher  prices.  It  Is  xu>t  the  overeating  or 
drinldng  that  we  dislike— it  Is  the  hangover. 
the  todlgestlon,  the  obesity  we  fear,  but  too 
often  fear  not  enough  to  abstato  from  drink- 
ing or  overeataig.  Thla  looks  like  a  caae  of 
betog  able  to  resist  everythtog  save  tempta- 
tion. 

It  is  a  natural  and  understandable  tend- 
ency for  people  to  try  to  offset  the  Impact 
of  higher  prices  by  boosting  their  tocome 
and.  albeit  grudgingly  spending  more  money 
instead  of  reducing  their  demands.  It  is  as  if 
at  a  football  game  we  were  not  seeing  well 
eno\tgh  over  the  heads  ot  the  people  to  front 
oS  us  and  decided  to  stand  up.  We'll  see 
better — ^temporarily.  When  the  oUier  people 
alao  stand  up.  as  most  likely  they  wiU.  we 
and  everybody  elae  wiU  see  no  iMtter  than 
we  did  before.  Uore  likely,  weOl  see  laaa^  If 
we  then  alt  down.  wa'U  aee  n«t.>»iTig  But  how 
do  we  perauade  the  other  people  to  alt  down, 
too.  so  that  we  all  can  see  at  least  aomething. 
to  comfort?  As  so  often  it  la  mu<di  easier 
to  get  toto  trouble,  than  to  get  out  of  it, 
becattse  few  are  eager  to  make  the  sacriflce 
of  betog  the  first  to  give  to.  How  can  we,  in 
a  free  society,  get  concerted  action  by  hnvtog 
all  sit  down  at  the  same  time? 
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Utoaa  stotemente  I  was  aerv- 
Aaalataat  to  tt»  Freaident 
thvuuapeet  to  my  utter- 
he  BOW.  after  leluiulng  to 
where  I  anjoy  aeadamle  tree- 
.  I  have  ohaarved  davatopmento 
five  yean  and  learned  a 
A  ante  teeter  that  kaepa  Federal 
and  tharatai*  inflaUos  at  a 
battir  ergantoatton  and 

, ._  ^  I  0*  the  floreaa  that  are 

MMnmltted  to  and  pressing  for  Increased  Fed- 


eral spending,  compared  to  the  feeble  efforta 
and  relative  toapotoncy  of  the  groups  which 
favor  budgetary  reatraint. 

A  tow  moBtha  ago  the  Hoover  Institution 
publiahed  a  book  on  which  I  had  been  work- 
ing for  several  years:  "The  Growth  of  Ameri- 
can Oovemmeut:  A  Jforphotogy  e(  the  Wel- 
fare Stato."  IB  that  book  I  deaartoed  the  ex- 
pansion of  governmental  aotivltiea  to  the 
Uhlted  SUtes  to  terms  of  public  employment 
and  finances  over  the  ao-year  period  1952 
to  1972. 1  would  like  to  summarize  here  some 


of  my  findings  as  they  appear  to  the  cited 
book. 

Federal  expenditures  multiplied  three  and 
a  baU  times  between  1953  and  1972.  from 
971.0  billion  to  $244.8  billion.  That  Just  about 
paralleled  the  growth  of  the  nattoxial  econ- 
mny.  As  a  percentage  ot  ONP,  federal  expend- 
itures grew  firon  90j9%  to  ai4%. 

The  »<gw*e^nt  «H»ygr  that  took  place  over 
that  ao-year  parted  waa  not  ao  mneh  to  the 
overall  total  at  FadawJ  q^endtog  but  to  Ito 
compoelUon.  Outlaya  for  Katlonal  Defense 
dropped  from  13.8  percent  of  ONP  to  6  J  per- 
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cent— or  about  half  their  former  sixe.  They 
inay  be  estimated  below  6  percent  of  ONP  to 
the  current  fiscal  yaar.  ^Mndtog  for  domeatlc 
purposes  simultaneously  Jumped  from  912.8 
billion  to  $130.9  billion;  as  a  percentage  of 
ONP' they  went  from  3.6  percent  to  lU  per- 
cent. They  may  be  estimated  at  14  percent  to 
FT  1876. 

To  put  this  to  clear  perspective :  it  took  163 
years,  from  1788  to  1962  for  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  domestic  purposes  to  reach  a  level 
at  $12  bilUon.  In  the  succeeding  twenty  yeara 
they  multiplied  more  than  tenfold,  fr<Mn  $12 
biUlon  to  $131  billion.  In  other  words,  to 
those  two  decades  Federal  q>endlng  tocreaaed 
every  two  years  by  as  much  as  the  total 
growth  to  the  preceding  163  years.  Even  with 
a  correctton  for  the  lower  value  of  the  dollar 
this  still  is  probably  the  most  spectacular  and 
most  significant  change  to  governmental 
finances  and  In  the  nature  and  ccmcept  of 
American  government  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

By  far  the  sharpest  Increases  occurred  to 
health,  education,  and  welfare : 

The  omtoous  fact  in  terms  of  future  trends 
is  that  to  the  three  fields  which  ex{>erienced 
by  far  the  steepest  Incroase  to  the  cited  20- 
year  period,  there  is  strong  pressure  for 
even  greater  expansion.  Spendtog  for  health, 
education  and  welfare  by  all  governments 
(Federal,  state,  local)  grew  833  percent  be- 
tween 1952  and  1072  whUe  the  aggregate  of 
an  other  public  expenditures  Increased  only 
164  percent,  which  is  less  than  the  simul- 
taneous growth  of  the  national  economy. 
Although  evidence  is  at  best  spotty  about 
positive  results  from  new  ca  expanded  Fed- 
eral programs  in  the  social  welfare  fields 
there  Is  now  enormous  pressure  for  vast  new 
Federal  programs  of  that  type.  A  national 
health  program  has  been  pending  for  years, 
enjoys  broad  support  and  could  be  enacted 
within  the  next  few  years  at  an  annual  cost 
of  several  dozens  of  billions  of  dollars,  with 
a  tendency  for  continued  sharp  tocreases 
judgtog  by  the  experience  of  countries  which 
operate  such  programs. 

Ouaranteed  annual  Income  has  been  pro- 
posed and  came  close  to  enactment  in  1971 
and  1072.  It  is  now  again  being  advanced  by 
powerful  forces  and  would,  if  approved,  add 
many  billions  to  the  annual  welfare  budget. 
Federal  aid  to  education  at  the  common 
school  as  well  as  the  college  level  has  been 
pushed  by  strong  national  organizations  for 
well  over  a  hundred  years  and  came  close 
to  realization  on  several  occasions.  With 
total  expenditures  for  education  in  the 
Umted  States  now  exceeding  $100  bllUon 
a  year,  the  activation  of  such  programs  could 
add  enormous  sums  to  the  Federal  Budget. 
Numerous  other  proposals  are  being  pushed 
by  potent  forces — for  urban  transportation, 
tor  general  municipal  purposes,  for  environ- 
ment, for  energy  development  (at  $100  bil- 
lion over  the  next  ten  years)  which.  If  ap- 
proved could  balloon  the  Federal  budget  fur- 
ther and  make  a  budgetary  balance  well 
nigh  impossible  for  many  years. 

Will  Congress  be  able  to  resist  those  spend- 
ing pressiires?  Past  experience  with  attempte 
at  fiscal  discipline  give  little  cause  for  opti- 
mism. Debt  ceilings  which  first  came  toto 
use  during  World  War  I  have  proven  to  be 
so  flexible — ^belng  upper  once  or  several  times 
each  year  in  recent  times — as  to  be  totally  to- 
effective.  The  process  of  raising  the  debt 
limit  has  become  a  frequent  ritual  that  is 
being  carefully  observed  but  Is  nearly  mean- 
ingless. Since  all  expenditures  must  first  be 
approved  by  Congress  it  is  virtually  useleaa 
to  go  through  the  iKOcess  of  setting  a  debt 
limit  that  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
toe  Congress. 

Budget  reform  enacted  in  1974  was  ex- 
pected by  some  to  exercise  a  restraining  to- 
fiuence.  But  it  is  an>arent  now  that  thla  will 
not  be  the  caae.  Oommittea  reoommandatlona 
suggest  far  higher  spending  toan  propoead 


by  the  President — a  21.1  percent  l>ooet  to 
the  nondefense  area  versus  an  11.9  percent 
tooreaae  to  the  Praaldant's  Budget — and  a 
deficit  well  over  $20  billion  higher  than  rec- 
ommended by  the  Preatdant.  The  veto  that 
can  be  placed  on  Presidential  4ktteDipto  at 
saving  money  through  impoundment  sug- 
gesto  that  expenditure  savings  were  not  a 
coDsideratloa  to  shaping  this  budget  reform. 

Kven  If  the  budget  and  approprtattons  com- 
mltteea  were  austerity  minded,  there  is  a  seri- 
ous quaatlon  of  how  effective  they  could  be 
to  keeping  spending  down.  Only  a  mtoor  part 
of  the  budget  is  subject  to  control  through 
the  budgetary  and  approprUtton  process. 
i3ome  of  the  largest  Federal  programs  are 
open-ended  and  expenditures  are  controlled 
by  the  authorizing  legislation,  thus  virtually 
exempt  from  the  budget  review.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  all  budget  outlays  to  FT  1976  are 
labelled  "relatively  tmcontroUable",  the  per- 
centage having  gone  up  from  69  J  percent  of 
the  total  budget  to  FY  1067  to  73.6  percent  to 
FT  1976.  The  signifloant  fact  is  that  while 
two-thirds  of  the  defense  outlays  are  desig- 
nated "controllable"  only  12  percent  of  the 
nondefense  outlays,  mostly  for  domestic  serv- 
ioee.  are  reported  to  be  "relatively  control- 
lable". As  I  showed  earllM'  It  Is  the  domeatlc 
programs  that  have  expanded  at  an  extraor- 
dinary rate  to  recent  decadea — and  88  per- 
cent of  them  are  now  '^mtouchable"  by 
would-be  budget  cutters.  Matur  benefits  are 
set  by  law  such  as  social  security  and  retire- 
ment pay,  medicare,  food  stamps,  veterans 
benefits,  revenue  sharing:  toterest  is  set  by 
contracts.  Public  assistance,  mwdU^rt,  and 
unemployment  assistance  are  reimburse- 
ments to  states  by  formulas.  With  87  per- 
cent of  proposed  defense  expenditures  con- 
trollable but  only  12  percent  of  the  nonde- 
fense items  controllable,  it  is  understandable 
that  efforts  to  cut  the  budget  usually  con- 
centrate on  defense. 

To  be  sure,  all  Federal  expenditures  were 
authorized  by  the  Congress  at  aome  time  and 
with  the  exception  of  prior  existing  obliga- 
tions and  contracts — can  be  controlled  by 
it  through  changes  in  the  substantive  pro- 
gram legislation.  The  queatton  la  whether 
Congress  is  able  to  constrato  expendlturee  by 
ite  own  power.  The  normal  reatraint  at  state 
and  local  levels  is  the  neceaatty  to  Mtlier  raise 
taxes  or  issue  bonds  to  finance  new  <x  ex- 
panded programs.  Boosting  taxes  is  a  politi- 
cally painful  and  risky  process  which  pro- 
vides a  natural  screening  for  outlays  which 
the  taxpayers  regard  worth  their  hard  earned 
money.  Borrowing,  on  the  state's  credit.  Is 
subject  to  a  direct  veto  by  the  voters.  At  the 
Federal  level  there  is  no  limit  to  debt  fi- 
nancing which  is  too  remote  for  the  average 
voter  to  know  about — although  he  may  sub- 
sequently be  painfully  affected  by  the  re- 
sulting inflation. 

Bxperlence  with  Federal  debt  ceilings, 
easily  changed  by  an  act  of  Oongress,  has 
proven  them  to  be  singularly  ineffective.  Thus 
an  outside  force  is  needed  to  enforce  the  fiscal 
discipline  which  Congress  itself  cannot  exer- 
cise. Only  the  Constitution  can  provide  such 
outside  discipline. 

The  early  state  constitutions  contained  no 
debt  Umitatlons.  But  painful  experiences 
with  expansive  policies  in  the  18308  and  I840e 
led  to  the  impoeltion  of  reetrainta  in  meet 
states.  Trends  of  recent  years  suggest  that 
some  restratot  is  now  needed  at  the  Federal 
level. 

The  experience  of  state  and  local  govem- 
menta  baa  shown  that  constitutional  debt 
restrictions  can  be  circumvented  in  many 
ways,  particularly  through  revenue  bonds 
and  the  establiahment  of  qpeelal  authorities. 
State  courte  have  proven  amaaln^y  lenient 
in  approving  the  "special  fund  doctrine"  by 
which  state  and  local  govemmente  have 
evaded  conatltutlonal  restrictions.  Thus  fed- 
eral legislation   would   have   to   be  drawn 


rather  carefully  to  prevent  a  rapid  growth  to 
backdoor  spending  and  borrowing. 

There  are  several  ways  to  which  the  U£. 
Constitutton  could  raatrato  the  Congress 
from  expanding  Federal  indebtedness.  It 
could  requtra— as  moat  state  conaUtutious 
do^that  new  obllgatlofu  or  an  Innriaat  to 
obllgatlona  must  be  approved  by  the  votera 
themselves.  In  this  age  of  rapid  comnumlca- 
tions  and  electronic  technology  the  holding 
of  a  national  referendum  would  be  no  major 
obstacle.  Nor  would  the  ooet  be  large  when 
related  to  the  magnitude  of  the  anuNinta  and 
the  Unportanee  of  the  aubatance  towdved. 

Switaerland  has  long  been  conducting  na- 
tional ref erendums  on  major  eontrovaralal  is- 
sues and  Oreat  Britato  did  ao  earlier  thia 
year.  Over  a  century  of  experience  with  many 
thousands  of  state  and  local  debt  and  tax 
referendums  shows  that  the  voters  will  un- 
dersttmd  the  alternatives  and  that  a  review 
(or  veto)  can  be  very  healthy.  Popular  gov- 
ernment reste  on  the  premise  that  the  peo- 
ple can  understand  and  Judge  vital  public 
Issues. 

Another  way  of  contnMling  further  expan- 
sion of  the  national  debt  is  the  m-tthwl  pro- 
posed to  8JB  66.  By  computing  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  the  net  result  of  the  flacal  op- 
erattons  and  Impoalng  a  aurtax  on  the  Income 
to  make  up  for  a  deficit  aaema  to  be  a  far 
better  way  of  bringing  the  reallttaa  at  Fed- 
eral operations  home  to  the  taxpayer  than 
to  let  him  find  out  much  later  through  to- 
flation  and  higher  prices. 

There  are  various  other  ways  toward  the 
same  end,  some  of  which  are  tooocporated 
to  propoeals  totroduoed  to  earltor  years  or 
now  pending.  I  am  not  conunitted  to  any  par- 
ticular form  of  debt  eontrol  but  feel  that  to 
view  of  the  huge  debt  expensloa  to  recent 
years  some  form  of  restratot  la  urgently 
needed. 

Statucbkt  of  BovrzK  J.  Fauuaixa 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Bdwto  J.  Faulk- 
ner. I  am  prtatdent  of  Woodmen  AecUent  and 
Life  Company,  a  nratual  ttfe  and  health  to- 
surer,  whoae  home  dBee  la  to  Unooto, 
Nebraska.  I  thank  the  aubeommlttee  for  Its 
courtesy  to  permitting  me  to  teaHty  to  sup- 
port of  the  enactment  of  Senate  JMnt  Reso- 
lution 56. 1  wish  to  emphasise  that  the  testi- 
mony that  I  shall  preaent  reiiacte  my  per- 
sonal views  as  a  concerned  etttaen  and  as  a 
biulneesman  who  for  40  yean  has  had  the 
responsibility  of  helping  peo|de  addeve  a 
measure  of  earned  security  througji  private 
life  and  health  insurance.  I  do  not  asaert 
that  these  views  necessarUy  ootadde  with 
thoee  of  every  insurer. 

The  business  of  private  life  and  health 
insurance,  on  which  some  190  mimon  Ameri- 
cana depend  for  an  important  part  of  their 
financial  security,  is  one  that  tovtdvee  com- 
mltmenta  that  extend  far  Into  the  future. 
People  save  to  provide  themselves  and  their 
families  protection,  through  Insurance  com- 
panies, against  the  financial  consequences  of 
living  too  long,  dying  too  soon,  or  being  dis- 
abled. They  are  wUling  to  save  to  reliance 
on  the  assumption  that  the  dollars  that  the 
insurer  promises  for  future  delivery  will  be 
dollars  whoee  purchasing  power  has  not  been 
destroyed.  Until  1966,  this  was  a  sound  as- 
sumption: but  during  the  past  decade,  we 
have  witnessed  a  rapid  erosion  to  the  dollar's 
value  because  of  an  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  Federal  fiscal  totegrlty  and  the 
practice  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Stoce  others  who  have  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  have  documented  the  terrify- 
ing and  accelerating  tocreases  to  Federal 
deficits  reacbtog  the  astonishing  sum  of  an 
estimated  970  biUion  for  flacal  year  1076  on 
tc^  of  a  $44  billion  deficit  to  flaeal  1975.  I 
shaU  not  repeat  the  record.  It  Is  well  known 
and,  I  am  sure,  of  great  coneera  to  you. 
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•  -im-  oa*  lD0fei  bMik  mtom  tbe  tmbv,  »  la 
InfjnmMtmi  <f  ear  prsnat  <capole  tflflenl- 
tlw  «•  Mmn  Bov  Om  votM**  BUghtteet 
mMwrn  *M»t»-M»  «anMi«  itnpMw  Xb  fb» 
w»lt»  «C  tt*  Orwt  ■Dtfnmum  tt  tb»  IBM's. 
***J5S5J  Otwwniuiftli  in  >  pOSey  tfestgaed 
*•  «fl*wy»  IMDMU*  «i«nBi  uaa  Kgmermte 
th»  •odMMi^  MMrtook  to  ■iwiiiim  macb 
grMfir»i|MM»ai«lM  for  tedlTtdm^  «Mto» 
aga<  «•  MMit  fttfeaalBaat  rbl«  Hi  lii»  managv- 
>*>—*_  ^.y  Jiortamy.  ffo  nutter  how  hu- 
""■■'yiiitwiWB,  ^fcMW  tMMviofl  iwra  lately 
InMMNMB,  wa  i«  took  oitr  tB«<rtTMa«Bt  in 
WMMWkr  irM-i«MteMlah  mivitmt  domestic 
MMMH7.  MJMitii,  th«  Meds  of  the  Bttttade 
tiMfc  ttm  MfiMer  to  wm/  pfbMem  reefclee  In 
TCVnIMloD,  praeaptlon  ftnd  largen 
m.  iMiikjI.  De^lto  this,  to  the  two 
foOowlac  World  Whr  n,  the  ramir- 
-  ^  ■•  econamy  -produetog  for  peace 

ptMMdad  M  rach  a  rato  that  It  wsa  able  to 
•"•*••■  tta  larre— lug  financial  bnrden 
■i>oald«ed  by  «m  Vadarai  Ooremment.  in 
IMi,  tbm  tragte  mistake  warn  made  of  assunt- 
inc  that  wa  natlim  could  pay  the  coets  of 
**>•'••'  •■  Bwitheaet  Asia  and  yastly  expand 
atawady  aaMH*  Boelaa  welfare  programs 
vMb«at_«Mi9»nMting  caereaaea  In  tame. 
'••  MBla,  or  aoone,  tan*  been  paid  and 
*#  MidL  not  fimn  a  forUirlghWy  leried 
MMNs  Che  taxpayer  to  erataate 
I  ft*  vhlek  h*  is  paying,  bat  by 
»  cnieleet.  timet  perrasl^  and 

—w »«az  of  aU.  Btace  IMS,  with  the  ex- 

oeptlaB  of  a  slni^e  year.  tfteMtoral  Oovem- 
-"-*  * —  operated  U  ttle  rad.  It  has  bal- 
» and  emtgo  eaeh  year  by  borrow- 
iCaB  m  fOfiBBMes.  thus  plaetag  a 
••*  heavier  raarpfugi  oa  the  na- 
«M%  fnfeara.  "Hio  tntweat  aervlee  alone  on 
<*■•  ■>«**••  ••  n»w  eoatlBs  us  «86  billion 
•anaaBy.  The  ooat  to  ewry  Amerlean  of  this 
loqr-««tlnaed  Pederal  fiscal  IrresponslbWty 
is  rerealed  In  the  meteoric  rise  to  the  costs  of 
llrtoff  aa«  doing  bostnaas.  Aeoordliig  to  the 
UA  nipirtBiiiil  <rf  Xiabor  indloea  (with  the 
jmr  um  aqnal  to  lOg^.  whntnals  prleas 
bare  rtam  ftom  M4  Ja  IMS  to  17A.7  to  Att- 
^^•2L^  tba  aaiM  tlnae  spaa,  the  Oon- 
MBar  Woa  Zndas  iRiaa  ftwm  M J  to  l«8A 
Tfcwj.  ta  Ika  ilaeada.  whnleasU  i»Iom  w«i* 
up  m  paraent,  and  ^oasaxaer  prioea  up  7a 
pwraiit. 

A  tnlnad  aaaaooUat  ml^t  pietor  a  more 
«4g»a»aa4«aatoi«a4aa»ltloa.  but  to  me  to. 
tetton  ti  «|iq^  «te  eootfltlam  ta  which  too 
yaiy  daflhiBi  «r»  ^hadDg  too  few  gooda  and 
""*"•  •»*  tiaamvatM  eaealatloa  of  prices. 
Ja.  mt  w  aatabllahad  the  Vbdma  Beaerre 
q^tna  aaaag  ^Iwaa  pundpal  ra^ooalhU- 
inaa  la  regulation  and  control  of  the  st^ly 
of  money  and  credit.  For  the  moat  part,  the 
laasrve  haa  served  well,  but  its  free- 
to  puraua  judleloua  and  dealrable 
ot  action  to  matouin  stablo  prices 
^  —  baaatrung  by  the  neceaalty  of 
taodlng  tha  Mcuzrant  fbdaial  deficits.  The 
ntnU  haa  boaa  a  long-term  trend  to  the  ex- 
VHnMlon  ot  noxtey  and  credit  to  excess  of  the 
paada  ct  tho  economy  and  addltloiis  to  the 
hiiiilaiiiiiiiui  coats  of  government— all  of 
valoi  Is  dhroctly  reaponslbie  for  the  major 
Inllatkinary  thrust. 

Tirtlatloo  Caoda  upon  Itaelf.  There  Is  no 
watiwaaOr  available  meana  by  which  it  la 
poaaOla  to  cope  wtth  inflation,  and  the  mere 
— y«»P>  ot  wldely-haid  Inflationary  expec- 
tatuma  aaaearlMtea  tbe  problem.  For  exam- 
ple, from  time  Immemorial.  Intetest,  the 
charge  made  by  lendan  for  the  use  of  money 
haabeen  t  to  S^  panent  plua  the  rate  of 
»^a«  tha»  prerrtMng.  Aa  lenders  look 
?T1!^- **^,  f*  ■**  •"■"wnoe  that  inflation 
^.*?  '!""■■'■.■.  «>*y  msk  to  praaarre  their 
aapnal  kr  latfrttag  q^oa  higher  ylelda.  Par 
•  «aaa»  of  tnflatfcia.  deplorably 
I  am  a  BMott.  jnat  aa  aarely 
''  wheat  la  a  raoutt.  not  a 

,  , . I»  llk»  vela,  when  tlw 

labortog  maa  demands  loereaaea  to  wasea 
»ii4  trlnge  beaeflu  that  have  little  or  no 
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reUtlOBdilp  to  Inereasea  to  produotlvtty,  he 
*"  yffl°y  *o  Inflation  realized  or  expected. 
Ih  both  Inatanuius.  the  effeot  on  the  economy 
la  a  depreealngene. 

Far  several  yeara,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  been  alarmed  by  the 
r^pld  rise  ta  health  care  eosta.  Orltlca  who 
gravitate  to  easy  answers  to  ooDq>lex  problems 
Mcuse  the  providers  of  eaie  and  Mame  the 
system.  The  fact  Is  that  health  care  costs 
have  zoomed  primarily  because  of  the  infla- 
tion cauaed  by  unaound  Federal  fiscal  and 
monetary  poUcles.  Toe  axample,  65-70  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  providing  a  patient  day  of 
care  in  a  general  hospital  la  the  cost  of  labor, 
m  a  labor  market  where  wages  reacting  to 
l^atlon  have  been  Increasing  from  8  to  12 
percent  or  more  a  year,  hospitals  have  had  to 
meet  the  cdmpetltlon  and  these  higher  coets 
■re  passed  through  to  the  patient. 

Probably  the  most  plttfiu  victims  of  Infla- 
tion are  our  older  people,  widows  and  or- 
Pbans,  all  those  who  are  llvtog  on  fixed  to- 
oomea.  By  their  providence  and  self-denial 
over  a  Itfetlme  of  saving,  these  senior  citizens 
accumulated  a  modest  estate  which  without 
Inflation  would  have  permitted  them  to  live 
out  their  years  m  dignity  and  reasonable 
comfort.  But  few  many.  Inflation  has  reduced 
their  lot  to  Uttle  better  than  one  of  mere 
survival.  Congress,  reacttag  to  the  Impact  ot 
InflaUon  on  our  principal  class  of  pensioners. 
Social  Securl^  recipients,  enacted  ad  hoc  In- 
ctpases  to  beneflta  effective  to   1965,   1968 
WTO,  1971  and  1972.  These  Increases  exceeded 
the   tocreaae  In   living  costs   during   those 
years.  AddltlonaUy,  to  1972,  the  Congress  In- 
corporated to  the  Social  Etecurlty  law  for- 
mulae by  which  It  was  expected  that  future 
adjustments  to  the   level   of  benefits  and 
Social  Security  taxes,  triggered  by  changes 
la  prices  and  average  earnings,  would  be 
•ohteved    without   further   legislation.   The 
first  automatic  increase  became  effective  this 
year. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
tha  Advlany  Council  on  Social  Security 
wboee  report  was  fllad  with  the  Congress  ta 
Uireh  of  thU  year.  That  experience  quick- 
ened my  understanding  of  how  the  manner 
to  which  price  rises  have  outpaced  Increases 
to  average  earnings  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
th»  solvency  of  the  Social  Security  System 
unless  the  Congress  takes  timely  action  to 
ral*e  Social  Security  taxes  by  at  least  1  per- 
cent of  taxable  wages  and  remedies  the  de- 
fects that  exist  ta  the  so-caUed  automatic 
benefit  adjustment  factors. 

In  the  last  analysis,  1  think  no  one  would 
deny  that  national  prosperity,  as  well  as 
todlvldual  welfare,  depend  ultimately  upon 
the   producUon   of  goods   and  servlcesTA 
healthy,  growing  and  productive  economy  Is 
the  source  of  Jobs,  of  profits,  tax  revenues, 
national  security,  and  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard of  living.  When  our  real  grow  national 
product  falters  or  stagnates,  every  segment 
of  our  society  suffeia.  It  U  private  enter- 
prise, not  government,  that  is  the  engtoe 
of  producUon.  Oovemoient  can  take  from 
one  and  give  to  another,  but  adds  nothtog 
to   national   productivity.   Funds  siphoned 
off  by  government  are  capital  that  the  econ- 
omy sorely  needs  for  toveetment  to  provide 
Jobs,   goods   and   services.   On   the   average 
to  provide  one   Job   to   commerce,    Indus* 
try  or  agriculture,  there  must  be  an  toveet- 
ment of  more  than  $25,000   ta  plant  and 
equipment.  Today  we  are  told  that  to  order 
to  approach  our  economic  potential,  the  stag- 
gering sum  of  HVt  trillion  must  be  accumu- 
Uted  and  tovested  to  the  next  ten  years.  At 
present,  our  tax  structiire  penalizes  savings. 
proflu  and  capital  accumulation  and  encour- 
ages spending  for  consumption.  Because  of 
thla,  capital  fund-ralstog  U  difflcult,  expen- 
sive and.  except  for  the  moat  credit-worthy 
enterpriaea,  aometlmea  imposalbte.  The  com- 
petition of  government  for  such  funds  has 
become  an  added  obstacle  to  raising  capital 


for  states.  raunlcipaUtlea  and  private  btui. 
ness. 

In  1974,  the  Federal  Government  Xodk  au 
biUlon  out  ef  a  total  of  giao  bUUoa  ralaed 
from  the  oredlt  marketa.  la  the  aoeood  quar- 
ter of  1B7S,  Federal  credit  demands  aoaied 
to  a  $93  bUUon  annual  rato  out  of  total 
annual  fxmd-ralstag  of  $310  bllUon.  Over 
the  past  ton  yeara  government  spendlitt,  ta- 
cludlng  transfer  payments,  haa  been  expand- 
tog  at  a  »%  annual  rato,  which  U  moie  toan 
double  the  4%  rate  for  the  private  economy. 
The  growth  of  gbvemment  spending  Ilea  at 
the  heart  of  the  stralna  on  the  capital  mar- 
ket. Stoce  the  Federal  Oovemment  win  aee 
to  it  that  Its  capital  needs  are  aatlsfled  first, 
as  these  needs  burgeon  because  of  recunent 
deficits  and  their  inflation  aeqtielae,  the  pri- 
vate sector  Is  threatened  with  the  inability 
to  raise  the  capital  it  so  badly  needs.  We 
have  been  "consiuntag  our  seed  com"  for 
some  years  by  our  failure  to  save  and  taveet 
enough  to  matatata  and  enhance  our  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Unless  major  steps  are 
taken  promptly  to  arrest  preemption  of  the 
capital  markets  by  the  government,  the  at- 
trition of  the  economy  will  only  intensify. 

Senate  Jotat  Resolution  56,  calltog  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  require  bal- 
anced Federal  budgets  except  to  times  of  a 
declared  national  emergency,  proposes  a 
sound  and  woricable  way  to  return  the  gov- 
ernment to  a  program  of  flscal  totegrity.  Its 
enactment  would  immediately  defuse  infla- 
tionary expectotlons,  and  Ite  operation  would 
lay  the  foundation  on  which  long-oonttoxied 
stabUlty.  progress  and  prosperity  could  be 
achieved.  The  btn-dens  of  the  public  sector 
would  be  diminished  as  the  private  aectcr 
would  assume  Its  historic  role  of  providing 
more  and  better  Jobs,  a  greater  flow  of  bet- 
ter goods  and  services,  a  higher  standard  of 
Uvtag,  and  not,  tocldentally.  a  greater  flow 
of  tax  revenues. 

If,  to  some,  the  proposal  seems  objection- 
able because  It  would  reduce  congressional 
freedom  of  action,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
oiu^  Is  a  government  of  delegated  and  re- 
served powers,  a  government  of  checks  and 
balances.  The  constitution  has  always  con- 
tataed  limitations  on  what  the  various 
branches  of  government  may  and  may  not 
do.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Congress 
should  welcome  this  constitutional  bulwark 
to  Its  determination  to  govern  wisely.  We  well 
know  of  the  insistent  pressure  of  special 
taterest  groups  on  every  member  of  the  Con- 
gress to  support  of  particular  projects.  Many 
of  these  projects  are  highly  desirable,  but  to 
their  promotion  their  advocates  too  fre- 
quently are  guilty  of  tunnel  vision  and  an 
oblivious  to  the  cumulative  effect  of  count- 
less such  programs  on  our  government's 
credit  and  the  economy. 

To  tboee  who  would  argue  tliat  by  reducing 
the  flexibility  of  flscal  policy  we  h«^mp^ir  xoaa.- 
agement  of  the  economy.  I  would  respond 
that  by  stabilising  one  of  the  current  vari- 
ables with  which  the  managers  must  con- 
tend, we  free  the  Federal  Beserve  to  imide- 
ment  monetary  and  credit  policy,  the  other 
variable,  ta  a  f ar  more  effective  manner  than 
has  been  possible  when  the  Federal  Beserve 
action  has  been  straltjacketed  by  the  necaa- 
slty  of  funding  govenuaent  defldto.  The  Con- 
gress Is  to  be  oommehded  for  taking  the  first 
step  toward  exeralsing  fiscal  responslblUty  by 
adopttog  the  Cangreesional  Budget  and  Im- 
poxmdment  Control  Act  of  1974.  Panage  of 
Senate  Jotot  Resolution  05  la  clearly  the  next 
step  which  should  be  taken. 

Former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Caspar  W.  Wetoberger,  ta  his  vale- 
dictory address  before  retlrtag  from  Federal 
service  last  JiUy,  commented  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  Baa  ftanelaoo  that  ~My 
aingle  ovarrlding  obearvatloD  aftar  these 
ysers  to  Waahlngton  is  of  the  growing  danger 
of  an  all-parraaive  Federal  Oovenmient.  Uh- 
less  checked,  that  growth  may  take  from  us 
our  most  precious  personal  freedoms.  It  also 
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threatens  to  abetter  the  foundations  of  our 
eoommilo  system.  When  I  came  to  Waahtog- 
ton  to  1070.  the  Fsdaral  budget  outlay  stood 
at  •196.S  bllUoa.  It  U  bow  «368.9  billion,  an 
increase  at  88  percent.  Apart  from  ite  sheer 
magnitude  the  moat  noteworthy  thtog  about 
this  trend  is  tbmX  Federal  spending  haa 
shifted  away  from  tradlttonal  Federal  funo- 
tiona  such  as  defense  and  toward  progimms 
that  reduce  the  remaining  freedom  of  indi- 
viduals and  lessen  the  power  of  other  levels 
of  government.  .  .  .  There  Is  an  overriding 
danger  tiUterent  to  the  growth  of  an  Ameri- 
can weuere  etete.  The  danger  simply  is  toat 
we  may  undermine  our  whole  economy.  If 
social  programs  oonttoue  growtag  for  the 
next  two  decades  at  the  same  pace  they  have 
to  the  last  two,  we  will  spend  more  than 
half  of  our  whole  Oroes  National  Product  for 
domestic  social  programs  alone  by  the  year 
2000." 

I  most  eamestJy  urge  upon  you  and  your 
eolleagues  in  toe  Congress  that  heroic  meas- 
ures must  be  underteken  to  end  recurrent 
Federal  deflcite  with  their  inevitable  Infla- 
tionary impact.  Unless  we  face  up  to  this  re- 
aponslbaity  now,  the  American  dream  will  be 
tost  forever. 

STATEMEirr  BT  Oradt  L.  PATTxasoif,  Jr.,  State 

TaXASTTKER  OV  SOUTH  CAXOUKA 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  appear  before 
this  distinguished  Conmilttee  and  express  our 
views  in  support  of  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment reqtiirtag  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
operate  on  a  balanced  budget,  S.J.  Res.  55. 

Let  me  say  from  the  outset  that  South 
Carolina  has  operated  for  decades  and  gen- 
erations wlthta  the  dlscipltae  of  a  balanced 
budget.  Our  Constitution  directs  It;  statutes 
require  It;  rules  of  our  House  of  Bepresent- 
atlves  dictate  it;  and  Just  plata  reason  and 
logic  demand  it.  It  Is  tadeed  frightentag  and 
alarming  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  exercised  the  same  discipline  in  man- 
aging Its  flscal  affairs.  And,  frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  our  free  enterprise  and  free  marketo 
system  can  long  survive  the  excesses  of  the 
lack  of  flscal  dlscipltae. 

Article  X.  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
of  South  CaroUna  1896,  provides: 

"5  2.  Expenses  of  State  government. — ^The 
General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  an  annual 
tax  siUOcient  to  defray  the  estimated  ex- 
penses of  the  Stete  for  each  year,  and  when- 
ever it  shall  happen  that  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  State  for  any  year  shall  exceed 
the  tacome  of  the  Stete  for  such  year  the 
General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  levytag 
a  tax  for  the  ensuing  year  sufficient,  with 
other  sources  of  tacome,  to  pay  the  deficiency 
of  the  preceding  year  together  with  the  esti- 
mated expenses  of  the  ensuing  year." 

Thus,  you  will  observe  that  this  South 
Carolina  Constitutional  requirement  Is  not 
too  unlike  your  own  proposed  Amendment 
to  the  United  Stetes  Constitution.  This  re- 
quirement has  worked  for  us,  and  I  know 
beyond  any  doubt  that  it  will  work  for  this 
nation. 

Our  stetutes  require,  that  revenue  mateh 
expenditures  each  year  and  that  we  matatata 
a  constant  vigil  on  the  revenue  to  ensure 
a  balanced  budget.  Section  107  of  our  An- 
nual Appropriations  Act  provides: 

"SecnoN  107.  Any  appropriations  made 
hereto  or  by  special  act  now  or  hereafter, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  maximum,  condi- 
tional and  proportionate,  the  purpose  betag 
to  make  them  payable  ta  full  ta  the  amotmt 
named  herein,  if  necessary,  but  only  In  the 
event  the  aggregate  revenues  available  dur- 
tag  the  period  for  which  the  appropriation 
Is  made  are  sufllolent  to  pay  them  to  full. 
The  (South  Carolina)  Stete  Budget  and 
Control  Board  shall  have  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  survey  the  progrees  of  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue  and  the  expenditure  of  funds 
by  aU  departmento  and  InatttuUona.  and  is 


hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  sudi 
rediKStlons  of  approprlatkms  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  prevent  a  deflcit;  .  .  .  (1S75-76 
Appropriations  Act  for  Stete  of  South  Caro- 
lina.)" 

Tou  will  recall  that  diuing  the  flscal  year 
1970-71  we  experienced  a  sllg^ht  downturn 
to  the  economy.  As  a  result  of  closely  monl- 
tortag  the  progress  of  revenue  collections, 
the  Stete  Budget  and  Control  Board  con- 
cluded that  expenditures  would  exceed  rev- 
enue ccdiectlons.  This  provision  of  law  pro- 
vided the  authority  for  the  Budget  and  Con- 
.  trol  Board  to  cut  the  fiscal  year  appropria- 
tions by  6%  to  November  of  1970.  South 
Carolina  ended  ttM  flscal  year  on  June  90, 
1971,  with  a  $5  million  surplus  as  a  result 
of  this  timely  action  by  the  Budget  and  Con- 
trol Board. 

You  may  be  Interested  ta  knowing  how  we 
went  about  effecttag  this  reduction  ta  ex- 
penditures. We  called  each  agency  and  de- 
partment head  in  and  suggested  he  tell  tis 
how  he  could  best  cut  his  budget  by  6%. 
Almost  without  exception,  there  was  full  co- 
operation throughout  Stete  Government  and 
and  no  program  really  suffered.  In  (act,  it 
was  a  very  healthy  exercise  in  financial 
management  and  flscal  responsibility.  I  might 
add,  this  action  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  the 
rattog  services  and  the  money  markete 
throughout  the  country. 

We  have  another  Rule  that  relates  to  a 
balanced  budget  in  our  state.  Rule  No.  6.3 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentetlves,  State  of 
South  Carolina,  provides : 

"After  passage  on  second  reading  and  be- 
fore Its  consideration  on  third  reading,  every 
General  Appropriation  BUI  and  every  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Bill  shall  have  attached 
thereto  a  certlflcate  from  the  Comptroller 
General  that  the  total  of  the  appropriations 
therein  provided  is  not  In  excess  of  the  esti- 
mated totel  revenue  of  the  Stete  for  such 
purposes,  Including  that  revenue  which  may 
be  provided  in  tv  ?  Bill,  or  In  any  other  bill 
previously  passed  by  the  House  for  the  flscal 
year  to  which  the  BUI  Is  applicable,  and  11 
the  Comptroller  General  cannot  give  such 
certlflcate,  the  Speaker  sht>ll  order  the  BUI 
recommitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. After  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
any  amendment  which  it  shall  recommend 
may  be  adopted." 

Consequently,  as  the  annual  Ai>proprta- 
tlons  Act  moves  through  the  General  As- 
sembly, another  safeguard  is  erected  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  South  Caro- 
linians not  only  believe  In  a  balanced  budg- 
et; but  It  is  a  philosophy  with  us,  and  we 
are  dedicated  to  the  flscal  dlscipltae  of  living 
within  our  means. 

As  a  result  of  keeping  our  itaanclal  bouse 
in  order.  South  Carolina  enjoys  the  cher- 
ished and  coveted  AAA  credit  rating.  Our 
stete  is  one  of  about  a  dozen  states  that  is 
so  recognized.  We  can  borrow  money  as  cheap 
as  or  cheaper  than  any  other  stete  in  the 
union.  Our  bonds  sell  as  well  as  or  better 
than  those  from  any  state  ta  the  nation. 
Such  flscal  discipline  has  saved  our  tax- 
payers Tnllllons  of  dollars  ta  Interest  coste  ta 
the  financing  of  our  capital  programs. 

The  potat  Is  flscal  responsibility  has  worked 
for  us  and  It  can  and  will  work  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  We  do  not  have 
to  go  to  the  history  books  for  the  answers. — 
Tlie  answers  are  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers  every  day. — New  York  City,  Ur- 
ban Development  Corporation,  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund,  and  a  number  of  other 
cities  and  stetea.  as  well  as  the  staggering 
deflcit  the  Federal  Government  la  experienc- 
ing this  year  and  next  year. 

The  alternative  to  sound  fiscal  policies  and 
good  debt  management  is  flscal  disarray  and 
financial  chaoa. 

In  addition  to  the  highly  visible  flscal  af- 
fairs of  New  York  City,  which  are  In  shambles 


and  chaos,  man^  other  dtiea  and  aome  stetm 
are  experiencing  similar  dUBoatttea.  Mew 
York  City  haa  one  flnaaelal  eriala  after  an- 
otoer,  almost  on  an  hourly,  dally  and  weekly 
basis. 

Of  even  greater  slgnlficanoe  la  the  gK>"*ly 
taadequate  fundtog  by  Congrsas  at  the  So- 
cial Secvirtty  Trust  Fund  to  meet  the  ever- 
Increasing  benefit  paymento  voted  by  Con- 
gress. Within  the  next  few  years,  by  1980  or 
sooner.  It  Is  estimated  the  Trust  Fund  wUl 
be  depleted  and  the  Oongress  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  annual  appropriations  from 
the  annual  operattag  revenues  to  meet  bene- 
fit paymente.  Unless  Congress  takes  action 
inunedlately  to  provide  fimdlng  for  the  So- 
cial Security  Program  in  the  years  ahead, 
the  New  York  City  debacle  wlU  look  like 
peanute  by  comparison. 

I  think  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  that 
neither  New  York  City  nor  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund  got  Into  fiscal  trouble  last 
week  or  last  year,  but  did  so  as  a  result  of 
fiscal  IrreqwnslbiUty  over  a  long  period  of 
years. 

The  potat  is  these  are  examples  of  flscal 
excesses  and  lack  of  fiscal  discipline.  We  must 
keep  our  flnanclal  bouse  In  order,  and  we 
must  live  within  our  means. 

I  think  there  is  a  crying  out  for  flscal 
responslbUlty  aU  over  this  nation.  I  think 
people  aU  over  this  country  long  for  a  return 
to  fiscal  sanity  at  the  national  level,  and  all 
levels  of  government  for  that  matter.  People 
are  sick  and  tired  of  deficits,  wasteful  ex- 
penditures, and  the  lack  of  fiscal  dlscipltae. 
Citizens  must  exercise  self-dlsclpUne  and 
keep  their  own  checkbooks  balanced. — Why 
should  they  expect  less  of  their  government? 

n^iitn>-ing  the  Federal  Budget  wUI  not  be 
easy;  It  wiU  not  be  painless.  It  will  probably 
teke  four  to  sis  years  to  move  to  a  balanced  ^ 
budget.  I  think  we  should  establish  a  na- 
Uoual  goal  to  attata  a  balanced  budget  l>y 
1980  or  1981.  You  know,  when  President 
Kennedy  became  President  ta  1961  we  esteb- 
llsbed  a  national  goal  of  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  retumtag  him  safely  in  the 
decade  of  the  60's.  We  attataed  that  national 
goal.  Why  can't  we  dedicate  oiu^elves  to  the 
necessary  dlscipltae  of  achieving  a  balanced 
budget  by  1981?  I  thtak  we  can,  and  I  tbtak 
we  must  do  It. 

We  mvist  turn  away  from  extravagance  ta 
the  use  of  all  of  our  resources.  We  have  been 
brougbt  to  the  painful  and  costly  realization 
In  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  our  re- 
sources are  not  limitless.  The  energy  problem, 
shortage  ta  certato  food  Items,  and  even  an 
alleged  shortage  of  canning  tops  are  some 
examples.  We  should  adopt  an  attitude  of 
Individual  as  well  as  coUectlve  austerity  and 
lower  our  level  of  expectation.  We  should 
rededlcate  oiu'selves  to  maktag  work  honor- 
able and  reepecteble.  We  should  stress  the 
dignity  of  work  and  the  respect  and  self- 
pride  ta  performtag  a  day's  work  for  a  day's 
pay.  The  key  to  such  attitudes  is  the  ap- 
proach we  take  as  tadlvlduals.  The  responsl- 
bUlty reste  with  each  of  us.  Goveniment  at 
all  levels  cannot  and  will  not  respond  with- 
out the  urge  and  demand  from  tadlvlduals. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  stetement  made  more 
than  200  years  ago  attributed  to  a  British 
historian.  Professor  Alexander  Tytler: 

"A  democracy  cannot  exist  as  a  permanent 
form  of  government.  It  can  only  exist  until 
the  voters  discover  that  they  can  vote 
themselves  largess  from  the  public  treasury. 
From  that  moment  on.  the  majority  always 
votes  for  the  candidates  promising  the  most 
benefits  from  the  pubUc  treasury  with  the 
result  that  a  democracy  always  collapses  over 
loose  flscal  policy,  always  foUowed  by  a  dlc- 
tetorshlp.  The  average  age  of  the  world's 
greatest  civilizations  has  been  200  years." 

On  the  eve  of  the  celebration  of  our 
200th  anniversary  as  the  greatest  experi- 
ment In  democracy,  this  is  tadeed  a  sobering 
observation.  We  see  all  about  us  shamblea 
of  financial  affairs  cati^ed  by  "looee  fiscal 
policy."  I   think  we  stand  at  a  croasroads 
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of  Vbm  luktton  hangs  In 
W«  OMinot  Ignore  the  com- 
%o  ratoni  to  flaoal 
flMSl  dlMlpUn*.  TIM  qiMBtlon 
Is  csn  w»  mtister  tb*  wlU  and  nsoIto 
•M  •  nattOD  to  bring  aiiout  »  renewal  and 
NMrtb  of  nduss  tbAt  rsquire  living  within 
our  waswst  W«  wwlly  bave  no  choice— 
«•  oaa  aad  «•  must  do  it. 

la  oooctoBloD,  w*  support  your  effort  In 
ptaposlng  aa  Amsnrtnumt  to  the  United 
Oonstltutlon  rsquinng  the  Federal 
to  operate  on  a  balanced 
We  can  and  we  miist  live  within  our 
w  can  and  we  must  keep  our 
flMMMill  bouss  in  order;  and  by  so  doing, 
ws  can  sad  we  must  continue  to  Improve 
the  qnaUty  of  life  for  aU  our  citizens. 

TssmcoNT  OF  EDCAa  Lkon  McOowan 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  Edgar  Leon  McOowan,  Commls- 
■tonsr  of  Lab<»  for  the  Stote  of  South 
OsroUiuk.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  op. 
portunlty  to  appear  In  support  of  SJ. 
Basolutloa  56.  For  ths  past  thirty  (30) 
yean  I  have  served  South  Carolina  either 
as  a  college  profeasor.  Democratic  Party  of. 
fldal.  unomnal  advisor  to  several  gover* 
nors  and  tor  the  past  four  and  one-half 
(4)4)  yean  as  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
South  Carolina  does  not  have  a  Depart, 
msnt  of  Oommeroe;  tbareitore,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  must  serve  Bbth  management 
and  labor.  As  a  result,  I  am  exposed  to 
both  viewpoints. 

In  sddltlaD  to  being  the  Conunissloner 
of  Labor.  I  was  for  two  (3)  years  a  Direc- 
tor and  am  now  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Intwnatkmal  Association  of  Ctovermnental 
Labor  OlBclals.  This  organlzatton's  mem- 
bership Includes  all  forty-nine  (49)  Com- 
mlssloners  or  Olrsetors  of  the  states  De- 
partments of  Labor  (Mississippi  does  not 
have  a  Stat*  Department  of  Labor),  the 
District  cf  ColumbU.  three  (3)  of  the  pos- 
sessions or  protectorates  and  all  ten  (10) 
ministers  of  labour  from  the  Canadian 
provinces. 

In  these  dual  positions  I  travel  through- 
out tba  United  SUtes  extensively  and  dur- 
ing these  travels  I  meet  and  talk  with  many 
peovls.  Z  can  assure  each  of  you  that  the 
American  population  is  frustrated  and  dis- 
turbed In  regards  to  the  direction  being 
taken  by  government  at  all  levels.  We  hear, 
see  and  read  every  day  in  the  news  media 
the  frustrations  of  the  radical  elements  of 
this  country:  however,  in  talking  to  the 
responsible  people  of  this  country  I  find 
that  the  radical  groiqts  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  are  frustrated  and  concerned.  Of 
course,  responsible  people  don't  buy  a  band- 
gun  and  try  to  kill  the  President:  there- 
tom,  their  frustrations  are  not  publicized 
or  reported  by  the  new  media,  but  I  find 
that  their  frustrations  and  concerns  are 
Just  as  rsal  as^ose  of  the  radical  groups. 
There  are  mimy  reasons  for  the  fnistra- 
tlons  of  the  req>onslble  Americans  of  today. 
Inflation,  unemployment,  high  taxes,  and 
overregulatinn s  by  government  at  all  levels 
seam  to  be  the  major  reasons  for  these  frus- 
tratlons. 

I  am  well  aware,  as  you  are,  that  through, 
out  the  two-hundred  (200)  years  of  our 
existence.  Americans  have  suffered  many 
frustrations.  However,  the  problems  of  the 
past  are  dted  today  by  those  who  wish  to 
J\istlfy  tbelr  own  Irresponsible  actions  and 
do  not  Justify  the  public  officials  doing  noth- 
ing  about  today's  problems.  America  has  en. 
Joyed  periods  of  time  when  the  people  were 
united  In  pride  of  their  country.  It  has  suf. 
fared  through  other  periods  of  time  when  Its 
pecqde  were  divided  by  tbelr  frustrations. 
We  reached  the  height  of  pride  in  1945  when 
America  was  victorious  in  World  War  n. 
aino*  104B  w  In  pubUc  life  have  done  many 
things  to  destroy  this  feeling  among  our 
people,  gven  those  who  have  Joined  us  in 


the  pubUc  sector  during  the  past  thirty  (30) 
years  have  contributed  to  "business  as  usual" 
*PdaU  too  often  "bualnsss  as  usual"  has  been 
bigger  gOTsmment  at  all  levels  and  in  many 
casee  irresponsible  leadership.  It  is  time  we 
In  the  public  ssctor  began  rebuilding  con- 
fldence  In  government.  The  first  step  towards 
rebuilding  confidence  in  government  could 
very  well  be  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
Every  American  knows  that  they  must  live 
within  their  income  or  they  wind  up  in  a 
financial  bind  in  a  hurry.  This  to  the  average 
American  is  being  financially  responsible. 
They  do  not  imderstand  how  the  United 
States  Government  can  operate  year  after 
jrear  in  or  out  of  war  with  expenses  exceeding 
Income  when  they  have  to  live  within  their 
Income.  It  is  especially  true  since  it  is  the 
responsible  Americans'  tax  dollar  the  govern- 
ment is  spending.  They  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  soon  they  will  have  to  pay  more 
taxes  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  we  are  now 
Incurring. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  has  a  consti- 
tution reqiilrement  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for 
an  annual  tax  sufficient  to  defray  the  esti- 
mated expenses  of  the  State  for  each  year, 
and  whenever  It  shall  happen  that  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  State  for  any  year  shall 
exceed  the  Income  of  State  for  such  year  the 
General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  levying 
a  tax  for  the  ensuing  year  sufficient,  with 
other  sources  of  income,  to  pay  the  deficiency 
of  the  preceding  year  together  with  the  esti- 
mated expenses  of  the  ensuing  year." 

We  even  go  farther  than  the  constitution 
requirement.  If  during  an  operating  year  our 
actual  revenues  do  not  reach  estimated  rev- 
enues, then  the  agency  heads  are  ordered  by 
the  Governor  and  the  Budget  and  Control 
Board  to  cut  back  expenditures  during  the 
ciurent  year.  As  a  result.  South   CaroUna 
unlike  many  other  states  is  in  a  sound  finan- 
cial position.  Of  course,  diuing  the  current 
national   economic   crisis   South   Carolina's 
actual  revenues  are  below  the  estimated  rev- 
enues  and  we  agency  heads  are  expecting  a 
cut  back  M'der  any  day.  However,  it  has  been 
my    experience    that    each    Department    or 
Agency  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has 
some  surpliis  funds  in  their  budget.  If  I  am 
ordered  to  curtail  expenditures  by  as  much 
as  ten  percent  this  year  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  the  citizens  will  not  suffer  from 
lack  of  service  from  the  Department  because 
they  will  continue  to  receive  the  same  serv- 
ices they  are  now  receiving.  Each  year  since 
I   became   Commissioner   of   Labor   I   have 
lapsed  between  ten  and  twenty-five  percent 
of  the  Department's  budget  at  the  end  of 
the  year  because  the  need  did  not  materialize 
which  justified  the  expenditure.  These  sav- 
ings, however,  did  not  curtail  any  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Department.  Each 
year    when    the    news    media    reports    the 
amount  of  the  budget  which  I  have  lapsed. 
I  receive  commendable  praise  from  all  sectors 
of  South  Carolina  citizens  for  responsible 
handling  of  the  Department's  fiscal  affairs. 
As  ConmUssioner  of  Labor  I  am  continu- 
ously dealing  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Labor  is  one  of  the  most  responsible  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  However,  there 
are  programs  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  which  are  over-funded  and 
others   which   are   under-funded.   However, 
from  vdutt  I  have  ssen  there  Is  a  tendency 
even  in  that  Department  to  overspend  for 
the  service  rendered.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  many  pressures  Imposed  upon  Congress 
to  spend  money  for  various  programs;  how- 
ever, I  am  also  aware  that  these  pressures  are 
of  a  self-interest  nature  and  not  necessartly 
what   Is  best   for  our  people.   Today  labor 
wants  our  unemployment  problems  cured  by 
hiring   in    the    pubUc   sector.    Such    hiring 
would  merely  contribute  to  Inflation  and  at 
best  be  only  a  temporary  remedy.  I  feel  that 
excessive    government    spending    plus    over 


regulation  of  the  businessman  is  one  reason 
for  the  Infiation  spiral  that  we  have  been 
in  for  the  past  thirty  (30)  years.  In  the  past 
ten  (10)  years  expenditures  In  the  Federal 
Oovernment  alone  has  tripled  and  this  la 
also  true  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

Our  democratic  form  of  government  la  the 
best  form  of  government  devised  by  man 
The  only  weakness  is  when  the  pubUc  of- 
ficials, both  elected  and  appointed,  fall  to 
recognize  what  the  electorate  really  want 
from  their  government.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  vast  majority  of  America  today  wants 
responsible  fiscal  policies  at  the  local,  state 
and  national  level,  and  I  feel  that  S.J.  r«b. 
olutlon  65  is  the  first  step  in  this  direction 
and  the  first  step  to  rebuilding  public  con- 
fidence In  Government. 

The  alternative  to  rebuilding  this  public 
confidence  could  very  well  be  all  of  us  in 
public  office  being  conspicuous  by  ova  ab- 
sence after  the  next  couple  of  elections.  We 
have  already  seen  some  of  this  In  elections 
in  the  past  few  years  such  as  Governor  Wal- 
lace's vote  in  the  last  presidential  election- 
Governor  Edwards,  vlrtuaUy  an  unknown 
oral  surgeon,  defeating  a  well  known  re- 
tired  congressman  in  our  last  gubernatorial 
election  In  South  Carolina;  and  the  recent 
special  election  Just  this  past  month  In  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

I  strongly  feel  that  "business  as  usual" 
isn't  going  to  soothe  the  frustrations  of  the 
reqKmslble  Americans.  An  adc^tlon  of  SJ. 
Besolutlon  55  Is  the  first  step  to  returning  to 
responsible  government. 

Thank  you  again  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  express  one  public  official's  opin- 
ion on  this  critical  issue. 

Statement  or  Ma.  W.  W.  Johnson  and  M«. 
Bbn  Mohus  Rxpiiesenting  the  Palmetto 

BTTSINESS   FOBITM 

The  Palmetto  Business  Forum, 

Columbia,  S.C.,   Octoher  7,   1975. 
The     Subcommittxx     on     CoNSTrrtmoNAL 
Amendments  or  the  Commtttee  on  the 
Jttdiciabt, 
The  Senate  o/  the  United  States,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Gentlemen:  This  letter  is  being  written 
on  behalf  of  the  Palmetto  Business  Forum, 
a  group  of  South  Carolina  business  leaders 
concerned  about  the  growing  role  of  govern- 
ment in  our  society,  and  committed  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  free  enterprise  system, 
and    the   perpetuation   of    Individual    free- 
doms. The  FOrum  represents  a  wide  diversity 
of    business    interests,    and    has    members 
throughout  South  Carolina.  We  are  writing 
In  reference  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No. 
55  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  United 
States   Constitution   requiring    a    balanced 
federal  budget  each  year. 

The  Forum  wishes  to  conuneud  The  Hon- 
orable Carl  Cxutia  and  the  other  Senators 
who  Introduced  the  resolution — and  we 
should  like  to  convey  oiu-  support  of  the  res- 
olution. It  has  long  been  the  position  of 
the  business  community  in  South  Carolina 
that  uncontrolled  governmental  growth  and 
spending  represented  a  serious  threat  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  nation.  Recently, 
of  course,  that  fear  has  been  borne  out  by 
a  dangerously  accelerating  inflationary  spiral 
matured  to  a  great  extent  by  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  irresponsible  governmental 
spending  and  fiscal  policies.  The  disclosure 
In  Senator  Curtis'  statement  of  April  17  to 
the  Senate  that  fifteen  cents  of  every  dollar 
spent  in  Washington  next  year  will  be  bor- 
rowed constitutes  an  alarming  development 
and  a  sad  commentary  on  the  financial 
management  of  our  government.  The  fact 
is  that  the  forces  of  bureaucratic  expansion 
and  deficit  spending  which  have  been  set 
Into  motion  In  the  last  quarter  century 
must  be  retarded  if  our  economy  is  to  with- 
stand this  most  recent — and  most  serious — 
onslaught.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  proposed  by  S.J.  Reso- 
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lutton  66  provides  an  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective  means  by  whWb  soih  a  purpoae 
eould  be  adileved.  As  our  State  Tteaaurer. 
ttie  Honorabl*  Orady  L.  Pattanop.  *.  tsatl- 
fled  today  before  tb*  SulKMMiiatI—  on  Con- 
stitutional AmendmenU  of  the  Senate  Ju. 
dlclary  Conunlttee.  tbe  Stat*  of  Soutb  Caro- 
lina operates  under  reqtdraments  of  Its  state 
oonsUtutlon  that  Its  annual  budget  be  bal- 
anced. It  has  been  an  undlq>uted  part  of  the 
fiscal  policy  and  cqwratlon  of  this  state  since 
1B95,  and  has  sustained  us  through  years  of 
lean  and  plenty  in  such  a  fashion  that  we 
have  been  able  to  maintain  an  AAA  bond 
raUng  on  Wall  Street.  Our  experience,  and 
that  of  other  states,  would  seem  to  provide 
an  excellent  precedent  for  the  concept  of 
constitutionally  mandated  fiscal  responsl- 
blllty. 

Our  piirpose  la  not  to  take  issue  with  the 
Individual  programs  and  policies  which  have 
proliferated  so  rapidly  during  this  period 
of  unprecedented  governmental  expansion. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  do  have  very 
strong  philosophical  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  many  of  the  programs.  But,  for 
whatever  well-Intended  purpose  these  pro- 
grams may  have  originally  been  established, 
there  appears  to  be  clearcut  evidence  that 
their  recent  management  and  administration 
have  led  directly  to  enormous  new  financial 
burdens  for  government,  and  a  subsequent 
undermining  of  the  covmtry's  economic 
stabUity. 

The  difficult  economic  experiences  of  the 
last  two  years,  we  believe,  have  matured  the 
American  people  and  moderated  their  ex- 
pectations toward  governmental  service.  It 
IB  bur  feeling  that  the  public  looking  for 
leaders  who  will  t»e  wlUlng  to  acknowledge 
that  the  time  has  come  for  sacrifice,  and 
who  are  willing  to  provide  leadership  in 
th^t  regard.  Obviously,  we  do  not  live  In  a 
world  of  infinite  resources,  financial  or  nat- 
ural. The  longer  it  takes  for  leadership  in 
the  public  and  private. sector  to  acknowledge 
that  fact  and  come  to  grips  ^ith  it  the  more 
grave  our  present  economic  crisis  will  be- 
come. While  we  believe  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  long  overdue,  we  welcome  It 
as  being  particularly  timely  today,  and  as 
being  sensitive  to  the  new  public  attitudes 
and  awareness.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  It  often 
requires  crisis  conditions  to  enact  measures 
which  were  needed  even  without  the  crisis. 
But  if  today's  economic  problems  lead  to  a 
more  responsible  management  of  fiscal  af- 
fairs by  the  federal  government,  then  the 
crisis  will  not  have  been  an  entirely  negative 
experience. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment  should  not  only  conform  to  responsible 
fiscal  practices,  it  should  set  an  example  of 
leadership.  Absence  of  that  leadership  in 
recent  years,  we  fear,  has  led  to  an  overall 
breakdown  among  Americans  in  their  under- 
stsmdlng  and  respect  for  financial  prudence 
and  discipline.  As  the  unfortunate  experi- 
ence of  New  York  City  has  so  graphically 
demonstrated,  the  day  of  reckoning  does  ar- 
rive. We  fear  that  unless  action  Is  taken  to 
curb  irresponsible  fiscal  practices  of  the 
federal  government,  our  entire  nation  is 
heading  for  a  similar  day  of  reckoning.  By 
refusing  to  face  that  issue,  we  are  only 
passing  along  the  burden  and  the  responsi- 
bility until  a  later  day  or  to  a  later  genera- 
tion. It  is  our  belief  that  we  should  con- 
front it  today,  and  we  should  do  so  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  rational  manner.  The  proposed 
amendment  appears  to  be  such  an  instru. 
ment.  It  makes  no  judgment  upon  the  merits 
of  the  programs  funded  by  the  federal  gov- 
ermnent.  It  simply  provides  a  mechanism 
by  which  government  can  practice  what  we 
believe  Is  a  rather  basic  premise  of  our 
economic  system;  namely,  that  we  live  with- 
in our  meaaa  and  spend  no  more  than  we 


earn.  Not  only  do  we  enthusiastically  nup- 
port  and  ^i^i*''"—  tba  proposed  ooaatttntlonal 
aiaendmsmt.  «•  an  oanlhlfina  ttaat  tb*  ovar- 
wb*bnb«  majority  of  Aaarloana  ar*  raady 
for  this  kiMl  of  return  to  aovnd  and  reapon- 
slble  government  at  tb*  faderel  level. 
W.  W.  JomtaoiT, 

'  K.MOBaiB. 
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Tkbtocont  or  Da.  Nsal  D.  Thsofkn 

My  purpoee  In  appearing  here  today  is  to 
speak  In  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
55  providing  for  an  ammdment  to  the  VS. 
Constltntloa  requiring  an  annually  balanced 
Federal  Budget.  I  do  so  not  as  a  poUtlcal 
scientist  and  member  of  the  academic  com* 
munlty,  but  rather  as  an  average  dtlaen  who 
has  become  alarmed  at  the  ever  increasing 
level  of  Federal  spending  and  huge  Federal 
Budget  deficits.  In  my  (pinion.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  should  we  have  a  balanced 
budget,  but  how  soon  and  by  what  means 
can  we  accompUah  this  objective.  My  reluc- 
tant conclusion  Is  that  our  beat  hop*  rests  In 
the  addition  to  the  Constitution  of  an 
amendment  that  will  limit  the  Federal  Gov. 
emment  to  spending  no  more  than  It  takaa 
In.  I  say  my  conclusion  was  reached  reluc- 
tantly, because  I  tnltiany  had  some  reserva- 
tions as  to  the  advisability  of  placing  this 
type  of  requirement  Into  the  Constitution.  I 
fear,  however,  that  there  is  really  no  other 
means  to  compel  the  Federal  Government  to 
operate  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basts.  For  with- 
out  a  balanced  budget,  and  the  fiscal  re. 
stralnts  it  entails,  this  nation  is  doomed  to 
continuing  inflation,  high  unemploynaent, 
high  interest  rates,  more  business  failures, 
and  possibly  even  a  d^resslon.  At  some 
point,  we  have  to  pay  the  price  tar  our  extrav. 
agances  and  every  year  we  delay  It  means 
the  final  price  will  be  dearer  and  more  tragic 
for  millions  of  Americans. 

For  more  than  150  years  we  practiced  fru. 
gallty  as  a  nation,  built  a  great  industrial 
economy  and  supported  it  with  a  soxuid  dol- 
lar. It  took  188  years  for  this  country  to 
reach  a  (lOO-bUUon  budget.  It  took  only  an- 
other  B  yetjn,  however,  to  roach  a  $30O-b41- 
llon  budget.  It  took  3  more  years — that  Is 
fiscal  1974 — ^to  reach  $300-bUllon.  In  the  cxa- 
rent  fiscal  year,  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is 
spending  money  at  better  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  day.  It  now  appears  that  we  will  come 
close  to  the  MOO-bUllon  mark  in  fiscal  1978. 

To  place  these  phenomenal  spending  in- 
creases in  a  slightly  dUIer«it  time-frame,  as 
recently  as  1981  the  outlay  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  a  comparatively  modest 
•94-bUUon.  For  fiscal  1975,  it  is  scheduled  to 
come  in  at  a  prodigious  $3S0-blUion.  This 
means  the  level  of  Federal  spending  has 
quadrufded  in  about  a  decade  and  a  half, 
with  new  increases  suggested  every  day.  We 
have  been  creating  so  many  new  programs 
and  raising  government  benefits  so  n4>ldly 
that  it  almost  seems  as  though  the  Federal 
Budget,  with  its  enormous  sise  and  continual 
growth,  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own. 

In  addition,  with  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  1976,  a  new  and  very  dangerous  ele- 
ment  has  been  Introduced  into  the  Federal 
budgetary  process — runaway  deficit  q>end. 
ing.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Mr.  Ford 
proposed  a  1976  budget  with  a  deficit  of 
g51.9-bllllon.  Several  months  later  the  Presi- 
dent drew  the  line  at  $60-bUUon.  As  of  last 
month,  the  prospective  deficit  stood  at  $68Jt- 
billlon.  It  seems  entirely  probable  that  bef<M« 
Congress  adopts  Its  last  q>ending  bill,  the 
defldt  WlU  rise  to  875-bUllon.  After  a  period 
of  44  years  during  wbleb  v*  have  bad  t7  def- 
icits, we  will  vrind  np  fiscal  1976  with  a  dsf- 
Idt  the  likes  of  which  this  coimtry  has  not 
eq>erlenced  in  th*  last  SO  yean.  Deficits  on 
this  scale  befeU  us  only  in  the  thrse  world 
War  n  years  of  1943.  1944.  and  194S  <sse 
Table  I) . 
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960, 
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974. 
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$2.7 

a.  8 

S.« 

9.S 

....  4. « 

3.8 

l.t 

3.9 
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deficit : 8.  a 

deficit 1 ai.6 

deficit 87. 4 

deficit 81. 4 

deficit 5S.  9 

deficit 20.  7 

surplvts .  8 

surplus 8.4 

deficit 1.  8 

deficit 3. 1 

surplus 3.  5 

deficit 4.0 

deficit 9.4 

deficit. 8. 1 

deficit-. _. 4.  a 

surplus . —  1.8 

surplus 1.6 

deficit 2. 8 

deficit 12. 4 

surplus . . 1.2 

deficit 3. 9 

deficit 7. 1 

deficit 4.  8 

deficit 5. 9 

deficit 1. 8 

deficit - 3. 8 

deficit 8. 7 

deficit 25.  2 

surplus 3.2 

deficit 2.  8 

deficit 23.  0 

deficit. Ti.  2 

deficit 14.  3 

deficit 3  6 

deficit* 36. 0 

deficit* 82.  0 


*  Preliminary  Estimate. 

The  huge  deficits  of  1975  and  1976  will  not 
only  pave  the  way  for  future  Inflation,  but 
they  threaten  the  capital  markets  where 
business  must  secure  the  necessary  financ- 
ing to  survive  and/or  expand.  By  its  own 
estimates,  the  Treasury,  during  this  calen- 
dar year,  1975,  will  go  into  the  capital  mar- 
kets for  almost  $70-blllion  in  net  new  fi- 
nancing. This  means  that  this  year  the 
Federal  Government  wlU  be  raising  more 
net  new  money  In  tho  capital  markets  than 
raised  by  all  borrowers  public  and  private, 
last  year  or  any  other  year  in  the  past.  In 
fiscal  years  1955  through  1959,  the  Federal 
Budget  accounted  for  20  per  cent  of  net 
funds  raised  in  the  capital  markets;  between 
1970  and  1974.  the  Federal  share  grew  to  45 
per  cent.  With  the  estimated  budget  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  -total  Federal  borrowing 
could  well  account  for  as  much  as  66  per 
cent  of  the  capital  markets.  Add  to  this  the 
anticipated  borrowing  by  state  and  local 
governments,  and  total  government  borrow- 
tug  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  might  be 
80  per  cent  of  the  capita;  market*.  This 
would  leave  only  20  per  cent  to  private  In. 
dustry  In  a  financial  market  that  has  always 
been  the  centerpiece  of  our  free  •nterprlae 
system.  If  this  happens,  Interest  would  soar 
to  ever  new  highs.  Buslnessss,  contractors, 
home  purchasers,  and  so  forth,  would  find 
it  terribly  difficult  to  obtain  loans  and  reces- 
sion would  be  the  Inevltabl*  result,  meaning 
the  loss  of  produettvlty  and  Jotaa. 

If  you  find  all  of  the  fatagoing  i4>paUing, 
onnslrtnr  tb*  national  d*bt  now  standing  at 
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orcr  |5»»-bmion  OT  won*,  tt  to  tb«  interest 
pi^MMli  OB  tte  asttoaal  dtb*  mtter  tlum 
tiM  «tM  tlntf  whkli  vffl  to  tte  SMl  bnrdui 
Tm  jMBi  10ft.  tn- 
on  tto  «tM  OHM  to  tlA-bOllon  » 
fMT.  It  la  orar  tW-trtnion  m  ymr.  TIm  in- 
cnM*  in  tb*  DathMial  dsbt  bM  addad  to  tb» 
Intwaat  bortn  not  only  oC  our  grandobU- 
dnm  bat  of  tbo  praaant  fenantloa  aa  wtU. 
Zntaraat  paymanta  to  to  pclrate  Ajaarlcana — 
bMtttattoaa  and  Indtrldaals— vbo  bava  In- 
Taated  tlMlr  aaoBojr  In  goiacnmant  aaeurlties. 
To  ttiaa,  tto  laMraat  la  Ineoma,  not  a  bur- 
dan.  But  far  tto  taqiayan  at  large,  tbere  is 
ttiat  interaat  payments  on  the 
dsbt  ara  a  baavy  burden.  Tbey 
stand  aa  ample  proof  ttot  we  must  put  an 
end  to  daOdt  ^tending  and  regain  a  sense 
of  flaeal  Integrity. 

mar  to  tto  Oreat  Depression  the  almost 
nnanJmoiMly  told  view  was  tbat  govem- 
mant  budgota,  tto  Federal  Budget  Included, 
oui^t  to  to  balanced.  Oovemments  were 
almost  unlTsrsally  condemned  as  ifrespon- 
sllde  if  e^Mndltures  exceeded  tax  revenues 
axoept  for  accidental  reasons.  Deficit  financ- 
ing was  admitted  to  be  unavoidable  during 
times  of  war,  but  In  nonwar  periods  govern- 
ments were  careful  to  preserve  financial  in- 
tegrity, a  term  wblch  was  beld  to  be  almost 
aynonymooa  wltb  tbe  annually  balanced 
bodget.  Tto  faet  tbat  governments  were  run 
by  polltlftlana  waa  taken  as  added  reason  for 
Insisting  on  llaeal  dladpllne." 

During  tto  New  Deal,  bowever.  deliberately 
unbalanced  budgets  and  "pump  priming" 
caVnUatad  to  eliminate  unemplc^ment  to- 
cama  tto  order  of  the  day.  Tto  notion  waa 
ttot  temporary  expenditures  would  set  tbe 
aoooomy  going  again  and  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
cmment  ooold  tton  step  out  of  tto  picture. 
It  was  wldsly  accepted  that  tbe  mainte- 
nance of  full  Mnployment  was  more  impor- 
tant tban  any  strict  adherence  to  tbe  "an- 
cient fiscal  rule"  of  a  balanced  budget. 

What  no  one  likes  to  point  out  is  ttot 
deliberate  nntolsnclng  of  the  Federal  Budg- 
et and  expansion  of  govermnental  activity 
during  tto  I930'B  never  did  solve  tbe  prob- 
lem at  large-scale  unemploymant.  Yet,  tbe 
pbUoeopby  tbat  it  is  eesential  for  tbe  gov- 
ernment te  ran  a  perpetual  deficit  while 
Federal  expendlturea  provide  employment  re- 
malna  very  much  wltb  us.  Moreover,  govem- 
Bt  pitigraiiu  once  regarded  as  temporary 
in  order  to  prime  the  ptmtip 
are  still  anxmd.  and  Irxleed  account  for  ever- 
groerlng  goeemment  ootlays.  And  It  is  easy 
to  aee  tltat  tto  abandonment  of  tto  principle 
of  tto  annnaUy  tolanrifd  budget  has  biased 
daclsion-malring  over  tto  years  in  tbe  direc- 
ttan  of  deftett  financing.  Memberir  of  Con- 
gnaa  wlU  rarely  create  surpluses  since  tto 
tBK  etttteta  and  tto  ei^endlture  expanders 
are  tto  pressure  groups,  not  the  tax  in- 
and  expenditare  cutters. 
this  suggest  that  tbe  anniiaUy  bal- 
abould    to   restored    to    ite 

as  tto  ideal  ot  fiscal  reaponal- 

Mttljt  My  answer  to  ttot  la  an  unequivocal 
yasL  IB  fact,  as  I  indicated  at  the  outset  of 
I  would  carry  things  a  step 
to  tto  VS.  Constitution 
It  which  is  spelled 
tuUen  56.  Tbere  will  be  those, 
vbo  win  aay  ttot  this  resolution 
very  little  cbance  of  aecur- 
vote  in  tto  CJS.  House 
for  submission  of  a  pro- 
smondment  to  tto 
tor  tatlfleatlon.  Ttot,  un- 
it prOtoMy  an  aeeurate  snswns 
Ik*  paMttoal  thinking  of  a  ma- 
Jetttr  aC  the  entwt  ■embw  of  Gtongraas. 
It  Is  my  bopa^  to— w,  tkat  tto  hearings  on 
tlUa  ■aasHBa  sill  fotea  tto  awage  emaen 
to  «■!»•  «lMtr  look  a*  tto  flaeal  aetMUaa 
at  tto  Wadaral  Ooesrnisnt  and  to  aak  blm- 
aelf  if  tton  Is  not  something  terribly  worrl- 


abOQt  thla  eacalatlon  In  q;>midlng  and 
enormooB  budget  deflctte  that  drain  off  need- 
ed loan  funda  for  tto  private  aeetor  because 
at  excesslee  goremment  borrowing.  I  am 
confident  tbat  the  average  dtiaen  is  going 
to  wonder  if  tto  Fsderal  Oovenunent  can 
or  should  constantly  ^>end  more  than  it 
takes  in.  And  while  a  precise  comparison 
cannot  be  made  totween  the  Federal  Budg- 
et and  the  budget  of  the  average  cltiaen, 
I  think  there  are  enough  similarities  to  con- 
vince tbe  average  citizen  tbat  it  is  high  time 
we  regained  control  of  Federal  sftendlng  and 
balanced  our  nation's  budget.  I  think  tbat 
the  average  cltiaen  la  going  to  throw  up 
his  hands  and  say  "no  more."  I  think  he 
is  going  to  demand  that  the  Federal  Ck>v- 
ermnent  call  a  halt. 

Still  other  critics  of  this  proposal  will 
undoubtedly  argue  that  even  if  a  require- 
ment that  the  Federal  Budget  be  balanced 
ever  became  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  tbe 
land  that  tbat  goal  would  be  Impossible  to 
achieve.  It  wotild  be  impossible,  I  am  certain 
they  will  contend,  because  three-fourths  of 
tbe  r'ederal  Budget  are  so-called  "uncontroU- 
able"  expenditures.  In  which  substantial  cuts 
cannot  be  made.  My  answer  to  that  has  been, 
and  remains,  tbat  tto  budget  Is  uncontroU- 
able  because  the  Congress  has  made  it  so. 
Congress  "holds  the  purse  strings."  and  what- 
ever the  Congress  has  done,  it  has  tbe  power 
to  undo.  Congress  in  cooperation  wltb  tbe 
Executive  Branch  would  simply  have  to  make 
tbe  bard  decisions  that  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  cut  back  on  government  spend- 
ing to  be  in  compliance  with  a  constitutional 
provision  oi  the  type  embodied  in  Resolu- 
tion 55.  To  reduce  Federal  outlays  now,  or 
in  tto  next  year  or  so  would  cause  some 
dislocations  in  our  economy,  but  they  would 
be  minor  In  comparison  to  the  dislocations 
we  will  experience  if  we  continue  along  our 
present  course. 

Tto  great  difficulty  would  lie  in  determin- 
ing which  programs  should  to  cut.  Tto  only 
reasonable  means  of  tiimlnatlng  tto  least  de- 
sirable or  most  wasteful  expenditures  is  to 
cut  the  budget  on  a  program-by-program 
liasls.  To  advocate  an  across-tto-l>oard  cut 
of  6  or  10  per  cent  would  enoount^  legal 
ototacles  and  make  it  difllcult  for  political 
decision-makers  to  agree  to  cut  Social  Secu- 
rity, Medicare.  Veterans  toneflte.  and  the 
like.  Still  in  all,  the  budget  could  to  balanced 
by  cutting  out  tto  fat  as  has  been  demon- 
atrated  by  a  recent  study  by  US.  Bepresente- 
tlve  PblUp  Crane  of  lUia^is  entitled  "Bow 
to  Cut  tbe  Budget:  A  l^ogram  tor  Fiscal 
■eform."  In  that  work,  Bepreeentetlve  Crane 
argues  ttot  using  tto  figures  in  President 
Pard's  proposed  budget  tbat  approximately 
$M.5  billion  could  to  cut  from  tto  budget 
for  fiscal  1976.  In  proposing  bis  budget  outs, 
Bepreeentetlve  Crane  recognizes  no  saored 
cows.  AU  14  functional  areas  of  tbe  govern- 
ment are  reduced  (see  Table  II). 

Table  n, — Suggested  Itudget  cutu 

(Crane  study) 

Budget  Deficit  As  Proposed  by  President  Ford 

For  fiscal  year  1976- »61.9      blUlon 

Propoesd  Beductions 
by  Function  BeductUm 

Natloual  Defense $6. 76     blUion 

Foreign    Affairs 4.963   billion 

aiMtce  and  Technology 190  million 

Natural  Beeources,  Bnviron- 

ment,  and  Energy 8.07     billion 

Agrleultuie    gia         million 

Community  Development...      4. 62     billion 
Oommeree  and  lYansporte- 

tton 8.30     billion 

Bducatloo,   Manpower,   and 

Boelal  aarvloes 4. 06     billion 

Hsalth  738         million 

Pobllo      Aaslstence/Income 

Security lo.  62     billion 

Veterans  Beneflte 269         million 


Law  Enforcement  and  Jus- 

tioe 1.166  billion 

General    Ctovemment 801         million 

Budget  Allowances 7. 66     biUion 


Total  budget  savings 
under  Crane  Fro- 
posals    . . 


53.864  bUlion 


Another  valtiable  publication  which  points 
the  way  on  bow  to  balance  the  Federal  Budg- 
et is  by  Washington  reporter  Donald  Lam- 
bro.  He  has  examined  50  major  and  minor 
spending  programs  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, unearthed  the  critical  facte  about  their 
performance,  and  offered  recommendations 
for  abolition  or  reduction.  In  his  book,  "The 
Federal  Rathole",  Mr.  Lambro  estimates  that 
among  these  programs  alone,  at  least  $25- 
bllllon  in  taxpayer's  money  could  readily  be 
saved.  And  Lambro's  evidence  is  persviasive.  ' 
Tbere  are,  for  Instance,  some  1^250  Federal 
advisory  committees  and  boards  embracing 
everything  under  the  sun.  Tbey  cost  the  tax- 
payers $76-mUllon  a  year  and  produce  noth- 
ing of  demonstrable  value.  Then  there  Is  the 
(150-milllon  annually  pumped  out  for  Fed- 
eral movie -making — Including  no  less  than 
six  fully  eqiUpped  film-making  agencies  In 
HEW  alone,  585  separate  dental  films,  a 
964,000  series  teaching  etiquette  to  Navy 
officers,  and  so  forth. 

If  these  much-needed  programs  are  too 
dlfficvUt  to  cut,  Lambro  has  others  at  the 
ready.  Like  the  $40.5-mllllon  spent  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  such  things 
as  teaching  chimpanzees  to  talk  ot  for  re- 
search into  something  called  "influence  of 
dyadic  relationships  on  adherence  to  stress- 
fiU  decisions."  Or  like  6518-milllon  prranoting 
low-interest  loans  to  foreign  competitors 
to  American  business,  or  tbe  $lJS-bllllon  to 
the  International  Development  Association 
will  give  away  to  foreign  nations.  And  Lam- 
bro's list  of  expendables  goes  on  and  on. 

The  Crane  and  Lambro  studies,  along  with 
a  nvuntor  of  similar  works  on  the  same 
subject,  tove  shown  ttot  a  balanced  budget  .^ 
can  Indeed  tocome  a  reality.  It  all  depends 
on  wtotber  we  tove  the  courage  of  our  con- 
victions and  on  how  far  we  are  willing  to  go 
in  making  sacrifices  in  domestic  programs 
and  foreign  give  aways.  Tet,  to  insure  that 
we  will  eventually  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive, we  must  have  a  mandatory  balanced 
budget  provision  In  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Nothing  coidd  to  more  in  keeping  with  tto 
spirit  of  onr  Bloentotmlal  Celebration  tban 
to  once  again  return  fiscal  responsibility  to 
the  operatlcm  of  tto  Federal  Government. 


I  POOD  STAMP  REFORM  OR 
RECRIMINATION? 

.  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  completed  its  first  week  of  pub- 
lic hearings  on  reforming  our  Nation's 
food  stamp  program  on  Friday,  October 
10, 1975. 

Senator  Jamks  Allkh,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  conducting  these  hear- 
ings, heard  from  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  myself,  and  from  a 
number  of  other  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals during  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings. While  I  understand  that  not  a 
single  witness  appearing  before  Senator 
Allew's  subcommittee  this  week  urged 
the  abolishment  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, there  were,  nonetheless,  a  num- 
ber of  wltacisei  who  advocated  such  ex- 
treme changes  in  tbe  program,  which,  if 
adopted,  would  deny  any  food  assistance 
whatmever  to  almost  10  million  low-ln- 
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come  working  poor  and  unemployed  per- 
sons. 

While  no  witness  aM>earlng  before 
Senator  Allbn's  subcommittee  tills  wedc 
advocated  abolMunent  of  the  food  stamp, 
there  was  also  no  witness  who  stated 
that  he  or  she  was  not  In  favor  of  pro- 
gram reform,  where  needed.  In  short,  the 
central  QuesUon  to  be  decided  by  the 
Congress  in  the  immediate  months  ahead 
regarding  food  stamp  reform  is,  do  we, 
so  to  speak,  "throw  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water"  or  do  we  "clean  up  the  baby, 
and  just  throw  out  the  bath  water." 

The  food  stamp  program,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, does  need  reform  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Congress  must  guard  against  be- 
coming captive  of  Uiose  who  merely  wish 
to  use  certain  alleged  weaknesses  and 
abuses  in  the  program,  as  an  excuse  or 
as  a  basis  for  recrimination  against  the 
low-income  working  families  and  the  un- 
employed of  this  Nation.  Neither  of  these 
groups  wants  to  be  on  food  stamps 
What  tiiey  want  are  jobs,  not  welfare. 
They  want  to  work  and  earn  a  sufQ- 
cient  wage  to  feed,  house,  and  clothe 
their  own  families  and  not  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  Government  to  do  so. 

TTiey  want  to  pay  taxes,  not  live  off 
them. 

They  want  to  use  dollar  bills  that  they 
received  from  employers  to  pay  for  their 
food  at  the  grocery  store,  not  food 
stamps. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  two  witness- 
es that  appeared  before  Senator  Allih's 
subcommittee,  whose  testimony  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Congressional  Rkc- 
ORD  for  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  to  read.  I  believe  the  testimony 
of  these  two  witnesses  will  help  tremen- 
dously in  putting  the  question  of  "food 
stamp"  reform  in  its  proper  perspectiire. 
Therefore,  I  ask  iwanimous  consent  that 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Arnold  Mayer  of 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butchers  Workmen  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Oreensteln  of  the  Com- 
munity Nutrition  Institute  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemknt  or  Asnold  Mayex,  Concckning 
Food  Stamp  Legislation 
My  name  is  Arnold  Mayer.  I  am  the  Legis- 
lative Representative  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Buteber  Workmen  (AFL- 
CIO). 

The  Amalgamated  is  a  labor  tmlon  with 
500.000  members  organized  In  about  600 
local  unions  throughout  the  United  Stetes 
and  Canada.  The  Amalgamated  and  its  local 
unions  have  contraote  with  thousands  of 
employers  in  the  meat,  retail,  poultry,  egg, 
canning,  leather,  fish  processing,  sugar  re- 
fining and  fur  Industries. 

Our  Union  has  strongly  backed  the  food 
stamp  program  sinee  the  first  experimental 
program  was  enacted  In  1969.  As  a  union  of 
workers  throughout  the  food  industry,  the 
Amalgamated  has,  In  fact,  led  the  rest  of 
American  labor  in  support  of  various  pieces 
of  food  stamp  legislation. 

HUMANITAKIAN    GOALS 

We  believe  the  food  stamp  program  pute 
lulo  practice  some  of  tbe  nation's  moat  basic 
humanitarian  goals.  Through  the  food 
stamp  legislation,  the  Congress  and  tto 
President  have  determined  that  men,  woman 
aud  children  in  this  nation  shall  not  hunger 


and  shall  not  starve  because  ttoy  cannot 
afford  food.  And  tto  l^UUtlve  and  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Federal  doveminent  have 
eetahlktod  aa  a  national  policy  that  hanger, 
malnatrttlon  and  starvation  must  to  foiight 
and  prevented. 

Tto  program  n^iw  helps  to  feed  some  19 
miUlon  men,  women  and  children.  In  the 
currently  disastrous  unemployment  situa- 
tion, tto  program  not  only  assures  jobless 
winters  ttot  their  famniea  wlU  to  able  to 
eat,  but  It  is  helping  to  maintAln  social  peace. 
For  mato  no  mi»t.ake  atout  it,  m^y  of  the 
12,000,000  wolters  who  are  either  unemployed 
or  on  short  workweeks  imw  would  not  sit 
quietly  by  If  ttolr  families  were  starving. 
Am  TO  ACBicouruaE  ans  veoo  nrouaniT 
It  is  also  Important  to  realies  that  tlie 
food  stamp  program  aids  agriculture  and  tbe 
food  industiy.  In  a  separate  ctopter  for  Ite 
Jtme  30  report  to  tto  Committee,  tbe  VR. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reported  on  the 
eoonomlc  beneflte  provided  by  tbe  program 
to  other  tban  food  stamp  reclplenbi.  USDA 
found  tbat  food  stamp  bonuses  account  for 
3  percent  of  the  U.S.  food  sales.  Consider 
wtot  could  happen  to  farm  prices  and  food 
mdustry  economics  if  that  3  percent  of  sales 
were  withdrawn.  In  fact,  although  our  Union 
has  strongly  supported  many  agricultural 
programs  Initiated  by  this  Conmilttee  in 
the  past  two  decades  and  has  led  the  labor 
movement  In  lobbymg  for  this  farm  legisla- 
tion, we  consider  the  food  stamp  program  tto 
most  effective,  the  moei  productive  and  the 
most  totally  tonefletel  o(  all  the  programs 
wblch  assist  agriculture. 

We  must  also  note  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  Union's  members — aa  well  as  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  food  processing, 
transportetlon  and  retail  workers — would  to 
out  of  work  today  and  their  families  would 
to  on  some  kind  of  welfare  if  their  work 
were  not  needed  to  produce  and  distribute 
the  food  purchased  by  food  stamp  house- 
holds. We  are  delighted  that  tto  food  stamp 
program  provides  meaningful  employment  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  and  stise- 
able  tax  revenue  to  tto  Federal  government 
while  it  pwforms  ite  vital  and  humanitarian 
task. 

Significantly,  the  chapter  concerning  tbe 
food  stamp  program's  toneflte  to  tto  na- 
tional economy  were  suppressed  by  the  Ford 
Admlnlstmtlon  before  tto  USDA  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Committee.  Sen.  George 
McGovnrn  subsequently  made  it  public.  We 
would  greatly  appreciate  3rour  making  the 
chapter  a  part  of  this  testimony  In  the  hear- 
ing record.  Also,  we  respectfully  urge  that 
the  committee  expand  on  the  USDA's  brief 
overview  by  making  a  deteUed  study  of  the 
program's  aid  to  various  parts  of  tbe  econ- 
omy and  various  groups  other  than  food 
stamp  reclplente. 

Any  large  program — whether  govemmeutal 
or  private — has  some  flaws  and  so  does  food 
stamps.  However,  this  program  is  not  only 
admirable  in  purpose;  it  has  and  is  doing  a 
generally  good  job.  During  tbe  Committee's 
hearings  on  March  3.  our  Union  submitted 
a  statement  concerning  changes  which  we 
.suggest  in  the  program.  We  also  discussed 
at  some  length  tbe  issue  of  the  ellglbUlty  of 
strikers  and  the  use  of  the  oode  wcsds, 
"voluntary  poor."  We  wo\Ud  appreciate  it  if 
this  statement  could  to  made  a  part  of  the 
cvirrent  hearing  record. 

YICIODS    ATTACKS 

In  view  of  the  important  aud  good  job 
which  tbe  food  stamp  program  is  perform- 
ing, the  Amalgamated — and  tto  U£.  lalxkr 
movement  as  a  whole — Is  extremely  con- 
cerned atout  the  vicious,  concerted  and  coor- 
dinated attacks  which  have  recently  been 
launched  against  tto  program.  Ou  June  2S, 
a  bill  (S.  1998)  wblch  oould  cut  some  10 
mUllou  persona  from  food  stamps,  was  sposi- 
sored  by  Sen.  James  L.  Buckley.  Immediately 


after  the  introduction  of  8.  1993  and  the 
identical  legislation  In  tto  House  of  Bepre- 
sentativas,  almost  dally  attacks  on  tto  food 
stamp  program  were  placed  in  tto  Oowaam- 
SIOMAL  Bscoas.  Tto  Ford  AdminlstraUon's 
most  conservative  cabinet  offlcns,  led  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  WUIlam  E.  Simon, 
and  ottor  right  wing  politicians  and  busi- 
nessmen, togan  making  highly  publicized 
and  sensationalized  speeches  savag^y  blast- 
ing the  program.  And  publications  which 
generally  beck  ultra-conservative  or  right 
wing  proposals  began  to  carry  a  series  of  "ex- 
poses" of  tbe  program. 

The  Insertions,  the  speeches  and  tto  arti- 
cles bear  tbe  same  message:  Tbe  food  stamp 
program  is  filled  with  cheating  and  abuses; 
It  Is  out  of  control;  It  is  fleecing  the  taxpayer 
and  afltuent  people  are  lieneflttlng  from  It 

When  checked  against  the  statistics  and 
the  studies  of  the  USDA,  most  of  tbe  charges 
appear  as  half-truths  and  outright  lies.  The 
USDA  data  show  no  tofds  for  the  attacks.  A 
detailed  refutation  of  the  charges  was 
carried  In  the  Septemtor  11  issue  of  CNI 
Weekly  Reporte.  which  is  published  by  the 
Community  Nutrition  Institute.  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  making  that  article  a  part  of 
the  record. 

SIMOK    SATS 

Ju:it  to  get  the  flavor  of  both  tto  attacks 
and  the  actual  facte,  let  us  briefiy  consider 
a  recent  speech  by  Secretary  Simon.  He,  a 
millionaire  tond  salesman  from  Wall  Street, 
urged  tto  unemployed,  tto  elderly  and  the 
I)oor  not  to  "assign  to  the  government  the 
responsibility  for  solving  many  of  tbe  prob- 
lems that  people  should  to  solving  for  them- 
selves." He  charged  that  the  "food  stamp 
program  began  as  a  small  •!«  mUIlon  experi- 
ment In  1962"  and  "by  1976.  it  wUl  coet  $6.6 
bUUon — a  47.000  percent  Increase." 

Secretary  Simon  failed  to  mention  that  in 
1962.  according  to  the  USDA.  tto  experimen- 
tal program  covered  only  eight  counties. 
Some  7.4  million  Americans  in  1741  other 
counties  were  then  under  tto  government's 
surplus  commodity  distribution  program  and 
the  hungry  in  some  1300  other  counties  had 
no  federal  food  aid.  Also.  Mr.  Simon's  esti- 
mate of  $6.6  billion  for  1976  food  stamp  costs 
Is  considered  by  USDA  to  to  a  nearly  $1 
bUllon  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Simon  somehow  neglected  to  discuss 
why  the  food  stamp  program  had  grown  and 
why  It  has  become  expensive.  He  did  not 
mention  ttot  the  success  of  his  policies  to 
acutue  Job  creation  legislation  and  to  fuel 
inflation  with  higher  energy  prices  were  pri- 
mary causes.  For  example.  In  Septemtor  1974, 
when  unemployment  was  at  5.9  percent,  15 
million  Americans  received  food  stamps  or 
commodities.  Eight  months  later.  In  Mav 
1975,  when  unemployment  increeaed  to  9.2 
percenti  the  food  stamp  rolls  rose  to  19.5 
million.  (Since  then,  they  ^ad  declined  to 
18  8  million.) 

Secretary  Slnion  said  that  "the  fcod  stamp 
program  Is  a  well-known  haven  for  chlslers 
and  ripoff  artists."  Apparently,  that  view  is 
not  well  known  to  USDA.  which  found  fraud 
to  have  been  committed  by  only  8,  lOOtto  of 
one  percent  of  food  stamp  households  in 
1974. 

Mr  Simon  finaUy  declared  ttot  "only  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  national  magazine  advertis- 
ed a  booklet  that  told  people  how  to  obtain 
food  stamps  even  If  they  earned  as  much  as 
S16.000  a  }-*ar."  He  apparently  forgot  to  tell 
the  public  that  USDA  has  asked  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  coosMer  bringing 
obargee  of  deceptive  and  false  advertising 
against  the  ad's  sponsor. 

We  repeat:  It  U  our  view  that  most  of 
tbe  charges  against  the  food  stamp  program 
genen^ly  are  haU-trutto  and  bee  when 
checked  against  USDA  statistics  and  studies 
Now  let  us  discuss  wtot  we  consider  to  to 
the  real  purpose  of  the  attacks. 
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Uott  &M  Imii  ■■<  la  in  iba 

uoubb  aliita  tb*  Onat  TtiprMaliiii  Boom  U.- 

^_. alia  atttMT  uiMni- 

laiOfMI  oc^iawabiataiUr  oo  AkOrt  workvaaka. 
Xat,  tba  »at«  AdMlalttzattaa  and  CWtw 
akiiMl  cnaairiaUraa  hat*  ronraaahiny  a^- 
mlail  )nli  iraathm  IttrV***'^  OTIt  trt  pnrrtiW 
esavlayflMOfk  (hioagh  artHtttnnal  puMto  aarr- 
lea  pncMMa,  pabUe  voifca  oaoatamcttoo. 
Mtraatton  and  ottMr  mnn^  iMva 

Iv  vatoaa  or  tlinata  o< 
Ib  ■rtdlUnn.  aigntflcant  and  aoMMrful 
kr  aw  f^aed  AdaDkiatatnilkm  to  inrraaaa  tba 
east  a(  ftad  «ad  tnmgf  atnla  to  tb»  bnak- 
iag  VBta%  Oka  lnid«aU  of  aoak  vnfcan  and 
-"Tiar  mndwata  n-r-nt  *«~~«~~- 

Xa  ottMT  madi,  tlia  a^tMbod  atamp  oam- 
palCA  tt  aw  thM  of  a  avtaa  at  VUnm 
at  Amartcan  wwfcan.  Vbst.  aOtarta  to- 
joba  for  «lM  nnMnployad  an  defaated. 
and.  food  and  tamtfj  ooata  aia  Iniaaaaail  to 
BMka  tba  pnblama  of  amployad  and  uaam- 
plorad  woikats  «tm  greatar.  And  thizd,  tl»a 
AmOlaa  oC  Joblaaa  wmkara  cr  td  vockaaa 
whoaa  aamtn^  cannot  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion am  to  aoflar  hanger. 
"Bm  laadara  tn  both  the  anti-food  atamp 

1  the  ottetwn  eOKta  haTa  ban 

■•a  probably  tb»  moat  aggiea- 
•  In  both  ffuwiatng  ]ob  we- 
and  ta  aartrtng  to  let  ttw 
tnergy  oorporataooa  aoak  an  Amerloans. 
■tTcxLET  raonaioMa 
▲  look  at  the  pioflalana  o<  the  "Kfonn 
icgtaUtton"  wbleb  the  anta-tood  atamp  laad- 
eia  foTor— a.  UM  or  tba  Buckley  bUl— la  alao 
laatraottv*,  UnUk*  aaoafe  attarta  on  waUbra^ 
S.  19n  wMld  not  do  aaayhem  to  tha  par- 
manantly  paor.  it  attaAa  tha  tnvonrllr 
poor  inataad.  It  Im  dmetly  aimed  at  vorfcea 
vbo  aaa  taaponhly  in  need. 
_3*a*  9»r^tm.  4  not  only  aaeka  to  atam 
■trikan  back  to  woak  if  they  daw  to  aaak 
to  improaa  vafH  and  worUng  ««»««MM«»«y 
(that  U  ••  old  aoart).  bvt  tt  vonld  alao 
dany  food  atamw  to  tha  foaafly  oC  any  nn> 
employed  vorkar  who  taaa  4att  bla  Job  "vtttao 
out  «Bod  oa«a»"  or  who  Btfnaad  to  atdkebnak 
whan  aant  to  aDtk  m  a  atniek  plant.  It  voold 
add  tha  foar  at  iamOy  hwwar  to  any  woUw 
who  may  coMHar  qottttng  hla  Job  and  tt 
votdd  gtva  ooiporatlona  a  double 


hann  tha  wages  and  l>eneflts  of  VS.  workers 
^attempting  to  create  a  multl-minjpa  per- 
■0&  pool  or  deapttata  laborara  who  are  JoUeaa 
■^  whoaa  famuiaa  an  hungry.  The  fight  over 
tha  food  ataof)  program  la  a  war  In  whl^ 
the  atakea  an  the  gaina  which  workera  hav* 
wen  in  the  past  Doior  deqwlea. 

We  accept  the  chaUeng^.  We  shall  flght  as 
ba^  as  wa  can.  ISen.  womet;  (md  chUdren  did 
act  sacrtSoa.  fight  and  evm  die  to  tibnoTe 
we  ooadttlana  of  vjnkatB  for  hearty  a  centurr 
fVJ»  to  pemdt  t£|ir  effort  to  sacceed. 

Workers  do  not  want  food  stamps  and  they 
dd  not  want  welfttn.  Thay  want  Jofea  which 
TOl  pdy  decant  wages  and  benefits,  ao  that 
they  can  ntaa  their  ftunniaa  in  dignity  with 
an  AmarkMB  Mandard  oC  Bvtag.  But  If  thoae 
Joba  an  not  aivallabla.  tf  pr««naM  to  create 
work  an  aeutttod.  V  tha  ddminlalmthui'b 
own  pradlottana  ct  maartn  unamploymant 
^  ^J"^  half-doaade  and  beyond  an 
aUowad  to  «ome  traa.  then  workcra  and  their 
fomujea  wm  not  wBllagly  go  hungry.  They 
wffl  not  ba  denied  tha  banaflta  of  the  pro- 

SS"*J1^  *^  **'•  **  *°°«  supported 
vtth  their  tax  doUars. 

We  hop*  that  the  Subcommittee  wlU  not 
bo  swept  by  the  hysteria  which  the  enrent 
anti-food  etamp  oampalgn  u  attempting  to 
estate.  Wa  hep*  you  wlU  not  be  misled  br 

amm  Dean  wfaied  In  thaampMiga  and  wMA 
ha[?e  no  baala  of  fact  aooordlag  to  the  atotla- 
Ucs  and  studies  of  the  USDA. 
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To  aceompllah  this  goal,  a  gross  Incomi, 
limit  should  be  written  into  the  Drooram.  rn 
additton.  .my  reasonable  affcrt^^  ^ 

iwd.  to  deonaaa th.  aaaount  Of  a^?tat£ 
tood  atamp  program,  mere  \m  no  quaatton 
that  wm«  reforms  an  needed. 

Heforms^  of  coume  must  dsvelop  from  a 
reasoned  inquiry  into  the  facts,  tlilfortunate. 
ly,  some  of  the  dlacnsslons  of  food  stams 
iBsnes  In  recent  months  has  been  based  'moR 
(SB  rhetorto  and  sensatlanaUsm  than  on  laeta, 
Z  would  Bke,  therefon.  to  axamlat  what 
some  of  the  Agricultun  Department's  officM 
findings  t«U  us  about  tha  workings  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 


Tmrniuan  cr  Bosbt  QansMinit.  Comcv. 
jfirr  Nuiairiuir  iMsiuuia,  WsaHnranur,  DjOL 
J  would  Uke  to  ttiank  the  Oommlttea  for 
SS^J?*  ***  "VP*"  »>«»  today.  1  am 
2SS?  S?^?*^  Aaaoclato  Mltor  of  OWI 
^***i7  Bepori  and  food  stamp  analyat  ftar 
tta  OMBmwmty  Mutrtttan  Itwtttuto  har«  fat 
jWMftan,  D.C.  Ite  Oommnnlty  Itatrttlon 
inetttutois  a  prtrato  non-ptvAt  organta^ 
vdklng  to  allevlato  matnutzttlon  in 
lea  through  wen-ran,  w«ll-«dnd:^». 
food  saMatanti  aOorta.  Since  1«T0,  w 
have  worked  with  Cederal.  atate^ 
QHBlals  and  with  ooasmunity 
la  n  number  of  araM  to  esMon  that 


— -  —  —  I  111*  %m  wu^im  9o  wamnw  taas  oar 
food  aaslatanco  programa  an  functioning  ta 
tha  maanarOnigrsoa  tntanded.  Wa  has*,  for 
saanopie,  protlded  ezteoatre  tralalna  m>* 


>)  to 


training  ^__ 

(under  oontraota  with 

It  and  with  imiawuiis 

kto  and  hwal  oiBdala  wh»  hwe 


1 

IVkU*  *•  an  certain  the  ultra-conaerra- 
Uvea  and  right  wlngan  atnoarely  aeek  to 
taduoa  or  ei^  out  waifan  fr-y^m-  for  tha 
n  that  la  net  their  m^jor  por- 
I  In  tha  aatt-f ood  stamp  ««^»^«-«gr  They 
bare  long  beoioaned  what  they  isffud  aa  tha 
Po*ar  of  csyanlied  workars.  They  an  ■boffcrd 
by  the  right  and  the  abiuty  of  woriEan  to 
baigaln  for  higher  wagaa  aiiad  benedta.  They 
an  alckanad  by  the  Incnasea  which  workses 
ban  won.  And  they  beUere  that  the  eumnUy 
mlsarahla  aenaomlc  climate  gives  tbam  an 
opportmUty  to  make  changes,  to  turn  back 
the  dock. 

In  the  new  <rf  the  ultn-conserrstlTes.  the 
twin  aoouigaa  of  unam|aoyni«nt  and  inflation 
Aoold  pradaoe  a  hnndile,  docile  *~|  hungry 
*!5*  **?i.***  **•*«>*  **«™p  iwogram  p«>. 
tldaaacwftten  albaU  a  thin  one— for  work- 
eci  In  naod  and  It  mast  be  gotten  rid  of. 

roai 

of  the  Com- 
ae btant   and  as 
Tha    current 
on   top 
high   rataa 
and  ki  led 
aa    hare    aided    tha 
goalai  We  tbenbm 

oa    tha    food    ataas 

prof^rmm  to  be  nothing  less  than  an  effort  to 


■J^rtartng  tha  Kutrtttoa  Frognua  for  tha 
BMaily  aa  authoilasd  under  Title  vn  of  tha 
Old»  AnawVana  Act. 

«JK"  ^'???y°'  »  suaetlon  ttiat  haa  been 
foctag  thia  Oongreaa  la  whattwr  fodsral  food 
MsMtanoe  money  Is  going,  and  Should  gOk  to 
mlddle-liioome  famiUea.  Bullsr  tUa  year 
thu  question  arose  when  tha  Bonn  Eduoa^ 
tkm  and  Labor  Oommittee  psopoaed  that 
middle  and  tvpar  inooma  dmdnn  have  to 
pay  no  men  tlian  gg  cents  toe  their  school 
lunches  and  that  the  federal  gorammant 
^ckup  the  ree^  of  the  tab.  Later,  the  Boon 
OommlttBa  psopoaed  a  new  ftn  cent  federal 
subsidy  for  tnncbas  serred  to  tbeee  diUdivn. 

When  tbeae  iaaoea  eama  up.  we  at  the 
Ckxnmunl^  Nutrttlaa  Instttuta— and  I.  par. 
y°*"y  *f  requeeted  by  members  of  the 
Bouse  to  prapan  analyaea  that  could  be  used 
to  combat  these  propoaala.  We  were  glad  to 
prepare  theee  analyses,  which  wen  used  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  the  House.  It  Is  my 
conrlctlon  that  proposals  to  slgnlflcaatly  in- 
c— ^  federal  assistance  for  school  limches 
semd  to  eblldnn  whose  parents  earn 
$lBfiO0  cr  •30,000  a  year  were  Imivoper. 

I  bring  these  Issues  up  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  they  have  a  direct  bearing  in 
the  matter  now  befon  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. The  same  prtndple  that  applied  to 
school  lunch  must  ivply  to  food  stanm»^ 
famines  of  four  earning  gt0,poo  or  gao^MO  a 
year  Miould  not  ba  able  to  receive  food 
•tamps. 


WHAT  IS  THT  mCOUE  OT  FOOD  STAMP 
BECIPIEIfTS? 

Much  of  the  report  presented  to  the  Senate 
Agncultun  Committee  by  U8DA  on  June  30 
1978  concerns  the  Income  at  food  stamp  par- 
tic^pants.  The  report,  derived  fTosn  UTOA's 
Kattonal  Surrey  of  Food  Stamp  Participants 
found  that  g7  percent  of  aU  food  stamp  par- 
ticipants lived  in  households  with  take-tMns 
pay  below  10,000  a  year.  The  report  found 
that  07  percent  were  below  9»fiOO  a  year. 

It  Is  true  that  this  data  was  coUected  In 
November  1973,  However,  subsequent  sur- 
veys show  only  minor  changes  since  that 
time.  The  July  1974  Current  Population 
Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  found 
90  percent  of  aU  participants  to  have  graaa 
income  below  $6,000  a  year  and  98  percent  to 
be  below  gO.OOO.  The  USDA's  computer  esti- 
mato  for  July  1876  shows  84  percent  below 
gO.OOO  a  year  and  94  percent  below  $9,000 
When  we  consider  that  $9,000  in  July  1976  is 
equivalent  to  about  $8,000  in  November  1973 
doUan,  we  find  there  has  been  little  sub- 
stantial change  during  this  time. 

Eaziler  In  these  hearings,  however,  two  wlt- 
nessea  stated  that  large  numbers  of  high 
In^me  families  are  now  m  the  program. 
USDA  Assistant  Secretary  Peltner  told  us 
that  about  80,000  households  had  incomes  of 
$1S.OOO  a  year  or  over,  and  that  this  Involved 
about  580,000  people.  Single  mathematics 
shows  us  that  the  average  family  getting  food 
stampa  and  earning  $ia,000  a  year  or  nuM«  is 
a  seven  penon  family.  This  is  a  fact  Mr. 
Feltner  did  not  clarify,  clearly,  it  is  far  less 
outngeona  toe  a  family  of  7  to  be  earning 
$12,000  and  getting  stamps  than  It  is  for  a 
four  person  famUy  at  this  income  level  to  be 
getting  stamps. 

In  additton,  one  of  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied yesterday  said  that  new  census  data 
would  show  that  something  Uke  80  peioent 
of  food  stamp  households  bad  fairly  hl^  in- 
comes. This  witness  did  not  fully  present  the 
facts,  however.  The  data  to  which  he  refers 
concerns  the  income  that  families  had  for  the 
la  month  period  prior  to  the  month  in  which 
they  received  their  stamps.  Such  data  is 
meanlnglees.  A  family  whose  wage-earner 
earned  $10,000  for  10  months,  but  then  wss 
laid  off  and  began  to  get  food  stamps  would 
be  pictured  as  a  high  income  family  aooord- 
Ing  to  this  data  even  though  the  family 
might  have  very  little  Income  during  the 
month  they  were  actually  getting  stamps. 

Furthermore,  tlUs  witness — as  well  as  Mr. 
Feltner — did  not  mention  the  fact  that  49 
percent  of  all  food  stamp  participants  live 
In  households  of  6  or  more  persons.  When  we 
talk  about  the  Incomes  of  food  stamp  house- 
holds, we  would  always  ask  what  size  house- 
holds we  are  t»iM«^g  about. 

For  exaasple,  if  we  look  at  households  of 
four.  USDA's  Katlonal  Siun^ey  of  food  stamp 
participants  found  93.6';^  of  the  four  person 
households  to  have  Incomes  below  $6,000  a 
year. 

It  is  also  instructive  to  see  what  per- 
centage of  Americans  in  each  income  bracket 
aotuaUy  parttdpato  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  trSDA  report  to  this  Committee 
shows  that  68  percent  of  all  four-person 
households  with  Incomes  under  $3,000  a 
rear  paitldpato  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. But  in  the  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year 
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range,  only  1.6%  of  all  four  person  house-  ard  deduction  whatever  In  their  place,  the  now  pajrs  193  for  $162  In  stamps.  Under  the 

bolds  partdoipato  in  the  program.  Buckley  bUL  would  inflict  a  gross  disservice  BucUey  bill,  the  family  would  pay  $122  to 

I  think  tblB  last  staUstlo  Is  of  particular  on  worldng  families.  get  back  $200  In  stands.  This  family  would 

importance.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  Ux3t  (I  might  also  add  that  I  do  not  believe  pay  over  twice  as  much  as  at  prewnt,  and 

more  closely  at  foiur-person  famlllee  in  this  the  other  bills  before  this  Committee  fully  would  have  its  benefit  cut  by  $22. 

$6,000  to  $10,000  Income  range.  address  this  Issue,  either.  FamUles  that  work  asscts  tbst 

The  foUowlng  chart  shows  the  percentage  do,  on  the  average,  have  higher  legitimate  „.  _  .     „  .    .         „».          _.      ,        . 

of  four-person  famUles,  by  $1,000  brackets,  expenses  than  famlUes  that  do  not.  Both  the  ^"*  I  ^    ^  la  purchase  price  is  only  one 

to  this  income  range  who  do  receive  food  Dola-McOovern  and  Chiles  bills  have  larger  "^*  where  the  tlderly  poor  would  be  hurt 

stamps:  deductions  for  the  elderly  than  for  other  *»«*/  ^y  **>'*  ^I^^\.^^  Buckley-Michel 

Percentage  of  aU  four-person  famUie,  in  thi,  households.  I  believe  that  the  working  faml-  ^^^  ^^^t  5^,H^r*^t^"L!l,  f^ 

IncornS  range  ictio  ^ve  food  stamps  Uea  «l«o  merit  consideration  for  a  slightly  "^'"K  ?L^,^^nr^f  ^h*  „n^wJ,T 

Tn«o™,  r^Z»-                                     wJZ^t  1««'8«'  deduction.  USDAs  National  Survey  of  £?™*^  *"  '^'^  *"  ?":SL.*'  J  *  unemployed) 

ss^^oST                                              ^^  ^^  »*««?  P'ticlpants  found  that  woriang  7'"»«'-   ^*'*„'="7!°*  J?^,  ^P  ^^^,T^- 

!S'S2l!a'ftno "  i«  lamUles  currently  get  far  larger  deductkms  ^^'  *^^  limit  for  elderly  household  of  2  or 

fl'^^^'mn   ■■ ■  o  I  ««»•'  *»M  Itemised  deduction  system  than  '""^  P«^P«  ««  ";«»•  »?<»  «>e  value  of  a 

2'S^hn«i " a  I  ^  *^y  o«>«  K«>"P  ot  'ood  stamp  house-  ^°^-  car.  household  goods,  and  life  insur- 

$9,000-$10,00e   0.2  jj^ji^j                "^      "^  ance   policies   are   not   counted.    Under   the 

$10,000  and  up _ —  0  ^  ntvan  to  the  Buckley-Michel  bUl,  toe  Buckley  WU.  the  assets  limit  for  theM!  people 

I  believe  these  statistics  show  why   the  Income   limits   In   tbe   Buckiey   WU   would  '^  lowered  to  $2,260;  and  the  value  of  a  house 

U8DA  report  stated:   "ParUcipants  tend  to  dlmlnato  at  least  36-40  percent   of   those  ***  "'*  extent  it  exceeds  $26.0«0.  of  a  car 

be  the  pooreet  of  the  poor"  and  that  "Highest  who  do  not  participate  In  the  food  stamp  °'*''   •'•^OO,    and   of   household   goods   and 

rates  of  participation  are  shown  by  the  ex-  program.    USDA's   computer    analysU   esti-  P«^ona'  effects  over  $1,600  are  counted.  Also 

tremely  needy."  mates  that  33  percent  of  those  receiving  food  °o"nt«J  is  the  full  cash  value  of  any  life  In- 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  and  there  stamps  are  now  above  the  poverty  line  (with  8"'^nce  policy  with  s  face  value  over  $1,600. 

are  a  smaU  number  of  households  getting  most  of  these  pec^le  being  tmly  modestly  **  today's  prices,  $26,000  is  not  much  for 

stamps  who  shotUd  not  bo  receiving  stamps,  over  the  poverty  Une).  In  addition,  many  *  house  in  many  areas.  $1,300  is  very  little 

I  *h<nit  the  Idea  of  a  gross  income  limit  Is  an  families  under  the  poverty  line  would  be  *^*'*  ^<"'  many  \i»ed  care  that  are  4  yeare  old. 

excellent  one.  However,  to  use  sensational  brought  over  the  poverty  line  if  their  gov-  *"**  $1,500  hardly  covers  the  total  value  of 

and  f«tifi«iflj^ing  allegations  about  the  pro-  emment   food   and    houstag    benefits    were  *^*°  *  modest  amount  of  furniture,  clothes 

gnm  being  packed  full  of  high  income  fam-  counted  as  income.  Thus,  the  total  number  »'^<*  appliances  for  a  family  of  several  per- 

Ules  In  order  to  knock  off  everyone  above  of  participants  who  would  be  knocked  out  «»»»«•   I"   addition,   a  $1,600   life   Insurance 

$8,000— as  the  Buckley-Michel  bUl  would  do—  by  this  one  provision  appears  to  be  36-40  PoUcy  is  a  quite  smaU  insurance  poUcy. 

seems  to  me  an  extreme  overreactlon.  pwroent,  or  about  63-7A  million.  Tb®  POln*  *»  tbat  these  are  extremely  par- 

rm  wcoia:  umts  »  th«  btickut-micimi.  ^^^^  additional   famlBaa  who  would   be  slmonlous  amounts  of  assets,  and  that  many 

THB  mcoMB  UMiTS  »««  BtTCKLKT-MicHEi,  ^^^  en«»ugh  to  remato  eUglble  wouki  drop  elderly  families,  as  weU  as  many  erf  the  »»n- 

^^  out  of  tbe  program  if  the  Bucldey  bill  is  employed,  have  accumulated  more  than  this 

In  fact,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  enacted,  because  they  would  not  be  able  to  without  in  the  least  being  extravagant.  The 

to  look  at  the  Income  limits  in  tbe  Buckley-  afford   their   food   stampa.   I   am   sure   the  Buckley   bill   would  direct   these  people   to 

Michel  bill.  This  bill  eliminates  hundreds  of  committee  remembera  President  Ptvd's  at-  ^U  their  small  assets  and  spend  the  cash 

thousands  of  American  famlllee  with  incomes  tempt  last  winter  to  raise  the  price  of  food  before  they  could  get  etampe,  even  if  they 

below  the  pov«^  Une.  This  Is  because  of  the  stamps  to  80  percent  of  net  income    This  are  unemployed  and  have  Uttle  or  no  income 

biU's  unique  definition  of  "groes  tooome."  pcoposal  was  overwheUnlngly  rejected  by  tbe  at  aU. 

The  bUl  counts  not  cnly  gross  earnings  be-  empress  iMcaiise  of  the  ^^^TH■^^tp*  It  would  Bven  mors  severe,  the  Buckley  bUl  would 
fore  taxee,  but  also  the  fuU  value  of  aU  work  on  mllUons  who  teuly  need  and  dseerve  assess  all  tbe.se  items  at  their  fuU  market 
government  food  and  housing  benefits  and  of  food  stamps.  The  Bucldey  blU,  however,  value,  not  at  their  equity  value.  If  a  house- 
other  in-kind  bentf ts.  This  means  that  makes  tha  Prsaident's  biU  look  mild  by  com-  bold  bought  a  refrigerator  and  stove  on  time 
sBfaool  limches  and  hot  meals  served  to  the  parlson.  It  seto  the  purchase  price  for  most  for  $800.  but  had  only  paM  $100  toward 
elderly  would  be  counted  as  income.  bous^(dda  at  80  percent  of  gross  Income  and  them,  tbe  household  would  be  charged  with 

This  also  means  that  tbe  market  rental  ma  we  noted  earlier,  gross  income  is  defined  to  an  $800  asset  even  though  it  could  get  only 

value   of  public   housing   unite   would  be  include  the  value  of  federal  fbod  and  bousing  $100  if  it  sold  these  items. 

counted  as  income.  As  a  consequence,  many  bwiafite.  The  result  ta  tbat  many  housshol<ls  It  is  certainly  true  that  thto  whole  area 

families  of  four  could  havs  groas  eamtngs  would  have  to  pay  to  100  percent  more  to  of  aaseta  is  a  diffloult  one.  But  to  use  sense- 

as  low  as  $3,600  or  $4,000  and  be  dedared  In-  buy  their  etompa,  tional  examples  of  a  food  standi  rac^dent 

aUgibie  feu:  food  stamps  under  the  Buckley  Hardest  bit  would  be  the  elderly.   Most  having  extensive  Jewelry  in  order  to  ellmi- 

bill.  elderly  now  pay  10-38  percent  of  net  Income  nate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  elderly  and 

Moreover   a  four   person   family   ecuming  for  their  stamps.  Under  Buckley,  they  would  unemployed  will  not.  I  hope,  prove  acoept- 

$8,200  and  paying  $600.00  in  taxes  would  be  pay  30  percent  of  gross  Inoome.  Tbe  $26  a  able  to  the  Congress.  This  Is  similar  to  using 

Ineligible;  while  a  welfare  family  receiving  month  deduction  for  the  elderly  that  the  an  example  of  households  earning  $18,000  a 

$4,700  in  welfare  beneflte  would  be  eUglble.  Buckley  bill  comtolns  in  no  way  deals  with  year  to  ellmluste  those  — i^ttig  $5,100. 

This  Is  a  gross  Inequity,  and  would  have  a  this  problem.  The  average  deduction  for  the  Furthermore,    the    current    food    stamp 

clear  work  disincentive  elfeot.  elderly  was  over  $50  a  month  back  in  Novem-  assete  test,  for  aU  ite  problems,  ta  not  the 

An   even   larger   work   disincentive   effect  ber    1073.    Thus,    most    elderly    households  "paper  tiger"  that  some  have  claimed  it  to 

would  result  from  the  fact  that  a  four  person  would  face  nearly  a  100  percent  increase  in  be.  Tbe  USDA  report  to  this  Committee  states 

famUy  wlto  «  gross  Income  just  at  the  pov-  the    price    of    thebr    stamps.    Some    elderly  that  a  full   20  percent  of  aU  low  income 

erty  line  would  receive  $006  a  year  in  food  households   who  parUcipate   In   an   elderly  families,  and  30  percent  of  aU  unemployed 

stamp  beneflte  under  the  Buckley  bill,  whUe  feeding  program  and  live  in  a  housing  proj-  famUles.  are  disqualified  for  food  stamps  by 

a  family  with  gross  Income  one  dollar  over  ^t  could  see  their  food  stamp  prices  triple,  the  current  assete  test, 

the  poverty  line  would  receive  nothing.   I  It  U  true  that  the  Buckley  bill  Increases  Indeed,  a  study  in  Prince  George's  County 

know  of  no  federal  benefit  program  In  exist-  the   amount  of   food  stamps   a   household  found  that  nearly  40  percent  of  aU  elderly 

ence  that  has  such  negative  Incentives  to-  would  get  back  each  month.  But  the  extra  food    stamp    applicante    who    wen    denied 

ward  work  as  that.  ^ood  stamps  have  no  ptupoee  If  the  house-  stamps  during  tbe  firet  sU  months  of  tols 

The   Buckley-Michel   bill   has   even   more  ^**'<*  <*•*  **ot  afford  them  In  the  first  place,  year  were  denied  because  they  could  not  meet 

provisions  that  make  It  unprofitable  to  work.  ^  addlUon,  for  a  number  of  households,  the  the  current  assete  test. 

While  the  present  system  of  itemized  food  increase  to  price  would  be  more  than  the  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  under 

stamp   deductions  certainly  do   have   their  Increase  In  stamps.  the  current  rules,  hoviseholds  may  not  own 

weaknesses,   they   also   have   several   strong  ^°'"  example,  an  SSI  recipient  living  on  $160,000  homes  and  get  food  stamps.  A  house 

points:  one  such  strong  point  is  that  they  ^^^  *  month,  and  having  what  USDA  date  is  exempt  from  the  assete  test  only  if  it  is 

take  toto  account  the  expenses  families  must  shows  to  be  the  average  amount  of  deduc-  "normal  to  tbe  community." 

Incur  in  order  to  work.  The  current  program  *'*»°"  ^^^  *°  elderly  person,  now  pays  $27  for  Furthermore,   boate   and   planes   are   not 

allows   deductions   for   taxes,    work    related  •**  '"  stamps.  Under  the  Buckley  blU.  this  exempt  from  the  assete  test  as  some  have 

expenses  up  to  $30  a  month,  and  child  care  P"'»on  would  pay  $40.60  for  $62  in  stamps;  claimed,    except    for    those    rare    Instances 

expenses  necessary  for  a  household  member  **•"  beneflt  would  be  cut  nearly  in  baU.  from  where  they  are  shown  to  be  neceesary  for 

to  work.  In  addition,  the  deduction  for  high  *^^  to  12.60.  And  If  the  person  participated  employment  (as  to  tbe  case  of  a  poor  fisher- 

medical  expenses  principally  benefits  the  low  'n  an  elderly  feeding  program,  they  would  man  who  owns  a  smaU  fishtog  boat) .  Pleasure 

Income  working  families,  since  welfare  and  bave  to  pay  $65-880  for  $88  in  stamps,  leav-  boate  would  always  be  counted  as  assete. 

SSI  famlUes  have  Medicaid  coverage  and  the  Ing  them  with  almost  no  benefit  at  aU.  Since  virtually  all  pleasure  boate  are  worth 

other   elderly   persons    have   part   of    their  Similarly,  a  working  famUy  of  four^  with  weU  over  $1,600  virtually  no  famUy  ownln* 

medical  bUls  off.set  by  Medicare.  By  elimlnat-  $800  a  month  groas  Income  and'^BTaverage  such    a   boat,   or   an   airplano    eotdd    evw 

mg  all  these  deduction  and  putttog  no  stand-  amount  of  deductions  for  a^%oiklng  famUy  qualify  for  food  stamps 


*<■:!» 


I  l«»g»  numbers  of  honMhoUfti 

.^^«««a««  for  «h*  pragraa 

>_***»  *CT«»  of  aapratfoctlv*  Uatf. 

rZMMMM  •  letter  from  m  OeetitirtB 

w  maa^iiii  wbo  vma  declared  ti»> 

•OrU*  te  ctaBi*  feeeMee  her  husband  had 
*••  ■•*  5  *■  acrea  of  swampland  that  no 
y^yM  boy.  but  that  was  asseaaed  at  over 

-I  k^Un^  la  Xact,  that  if  the  Committee 

gJty*  S?-*"**"^  "°»"  o»  Income  ellgl. 
■O^W  Win  find  that  only  in  rare  cases  do 
™PJ<"OMi  with  exorbitant  amounts  of 
lfy_*^  »•*•  their  way  Into  the  program. 
'•opi*  with  Morbltant  assets  only  rarely 
bma  low  tnoomea  and  under  $l.BOO  In  the 
»J«  •a«  la  aMwzltlaa.  And  while  I  agree 

^Sfyj^**— ■  ^"^^M  »»•  unaeceptahle. 
ZMUM  tt»  Oommtttae  wU  And  Itself  in  a 
wiquMte  this  ana:  the  admlnlstratlya 
oon  graasr—ing  the  ^'^'-yhnld  ■oods.  per- 
Moal  alBnU,  cars,  and  homes  o<  8  millloa 
xood  raa^  houaeholds  wfll  oast  the  tax. 
Mr«  «H  of  mfflioBs  oX  dollan  man  thso. 
■fflfjawd  by  tbafew  ceaes  of  somrbttant 
MBMB  tbat  wfll  be  tamed  us.  Thto  is  an 
wfortaaata  attuattoaand  m2l^  ^  Ms^ 
«2JI«  .ortjUincult  to  deal  with;  but  X 
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9»t  of  a  poor  famny.  and  who  get  fbod 
"■""P*.  abould  be  even  smaUer  ***f^  ^ntm9 
and  more  ImporUnt,  tb»  non-needy  students 
•bould  now  hare  largely  been   eliminated 
<*«■  »h»  program. 

«3^*.!?11^  **"**  Of  stwjea*  Who  aiw 
ew  by  tb»  Buefeiey  bill  as*  not  at  an  middle 
tnecn*  stadents.  Thef  are  poor  stwdeola. 
-JLS°**  ****  <UscusBlon  bss  gtvsB  aoBw  in- 
dlcatlaa  of  the  radlear  natui*  of  the  Buflk- 
ley-Mlcbel  bin.  BtfUsr  1  noted  that  iSto- 
come  limits  alone  would  cut  out  85-40  per- 
cent of  thoee  now  receiving  food  stamps. 
When  we  also  consider  ttie  asseta  limits  In 
ws  but.  the  drastic  Increase  In  purchase 
prtces,  and  the  student  ban.  I  believe  that 
^n  over  M  percent  of  those  now  BeUtng 
stamps  would  either  be  eliminated  from  the 
pnvam  c»  would  drop  out  beoauw  ttiev 
«ouM  not  afford  the  price  of  their  stamps. 

woe   food   stamps   away   ftom    10   minion. 
Amerlcaos. 
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OTDA  says.  Bndooeta  wm  drap  10%.  On  the 
other  hand.  HBDA  jwedlots.  tf  the  mSh^! 
mens,  pjjtWp.ttSr^hSiJ7SS2 
to^TMie.  Th.  OSDA  study  •honS  XT^I 
•«TO«ar  le  aow  the  omclal  detemSmt^ 
program  growth.  ™a»ai;  or 

Of*^  UlvH^H^^^t  ***'»'  ^  K«*t  deal 
«  the  growth  in  the  food  stamp  Dn»r«m 

X^,JT  *?•*  »0  mm  was  due  I  S2ft1« 
switching  from  commodlUes  to  food  stamw 
fSf  S^*^  instituting  a  food  progni  f « 
the  flmt  time.  Also,  the  prognS^nTi* 
panded  to  Puerto  Rico.  NSwTtowe^  no 
more  counties  to  enter  the  f<;od  stwnrpro- 
S^  »^*  "^employment,  hopef uHy,  ^siu  de- 

^^h  K  *^L  ?""  P*""*"**  o'  '«»o«»  •tamp 
grovrth  should  be  over.  The  only  event  toat 
cou^d  cause  any  further  major  Increaeeln 
fo«l  stamp  rolls  would  be  a  new  eSn^ 
SU*^S*p?;^  *»"'  unemployment  ^t^ 


IS  IHB  noGRAic  "otrr  or  cont«oi,"7 


arosaMTS 
that  la  equaUy  controversial  Is 
«f  wholher  stadents  should  be 
teed  stamps.  The  Bucftley- 

^ —  ■  •  pamcularty  bar*  ao- 

*t«5?  »««'•-«  «T<«r  hiomehowSl 

-*-*■  aeoasgb  stadeBt,  «»  eattr* 

la  thrown  out  of  the  food  stmp 


■*>*?**»*  8«iator  Buckley  end 

*. JgP—f  aX^ady  to  have  stepped 

■t^tM.^::;:,  ^^  """■"•  P«"*tlon.  in  recent 

fr*2*?*P„5^  '"'•  ■*"*  «»*  they  IntMMI 

t»<lsqaaMiy  studenf.  but  not  the  lest^ 

yy  ^™"'^-^*'*— ■  their  bin.  as  it  now 
Tmm^mtKpaaUm  the  enttre  fsaslly. 
-^*»  ■*  ^Hwaeh  to  dlaquallfy  an  stu- 
!J"  ****—■—■»»  ■«  ovwrsaeWon.  Most  of 
^*  ^T*^  ***  "wad  eHattnate  would  be 
y****^  "O"  poor  famaies,  not  middle 
'"'*'■■»  simiaiita. 

^'***  *  •<"•  out  by  the  msults  of  USBA's 

T  of  jPood  staap  Ftetlc^ants. 

I  tha»  diM  that  the  tend 

V  omoowtng  wuh  middio 

*.  •>  - T — '  — •  traOA  survey  (oond  that 

*»  —  l  I  >  t  the  teod  ataiBp  hotuabMs 

**—*''"*» <<^^o«i«sliuhl  are  related.  The 
noManv  t  paBDsnt  laeiodea  low  tnoome  psr^ 
fSgJf^.—  <fc*  eldeily)  vbo  an  shailng 
?gg<*K*«^-  «U  as  SOBS  stodsnt*  OT 

S^r?  iSlIf^"*"  '*'*  *»°*y  »  fraction 
rLTT  »'"''*"  i!Lg°^°*^  <*  students  or 

-^  "'!"*-y?*  ■trnliMla  apply  for  food 

^»A  Jiss'su^'srfsr-tSrs:: 

SJ^JSlSJ  ?!""**  "  "^  *»*  stanm  case- 
Sr^J^SJf,"  P««>ns  who  are  laone-per- 

TJSr^J^"^^  »*'*°«  aged  aa  to 
gJfVfy^'fP  caseload,  and  nSmTof 

^^  S  2  £ir.,SSs.'"<"''"- 

fo2^^L?**  '•«*°*«««  <*  student,  ui  the 

^iSr^^'s-f.sssi^^s:?;^^ 

^5SiSS^*  ~  »-~°*  ^^ 

aS^Il!lJ*^:f!f*  ^  oouected  before 
r~«^«iiw»d  te  bar  stadents  froot  getting 
^^°**^5»  «  th»  stodwrt  is  Claimed  aTa 
?!!fr!yS*,*y,*'*«^,<fa>t  I.  not  ellglbU 

r^.^^"**"^  wBtae  into  permanent  tew 
the  number  of  atudwts  who  do  not  UtTm 


**oponents  of  the  Buokley-SOchel  blU  be- 
U*v»  tha*  laige  nnmbeta  of  persons  aiwivi  i^ 
•at  ftaas  the  f oad  stamp  rolla.  They  hava 
«taed  mat  tba  program  Is  out  of  eoatni. 
»»^  grown  several  thousand  percent  tfnoe 
use. 

Such  statemenU  do  not  gtve  a  faU  plc- 

??^„ft  ^  '"Sfl  ■*''°*  program.  howeV 
It  must  be  esplalaed  that  only  110  counties 
had  a  tood  stamp  program  by  the  end  of 
M«,  while  over  S.000  counties  have  a  pro- 
Vrus  today.  B  most  farther  be  expUUwd 

V^.^1!^  *■"  °°*  WWW  P«>Pl«  to  TODA 
tejnfly  fbod  prognms  in  IMI.  bat  aearty  64 

mUton^jiMse  nnrly  6  mlUlon  people  raoivod 
oommodltlea  that  year.  Thsae  peoolo  hava 
•toce  bjen  tranafened  ftam  the^^modt^ 

gy^qo^Ptty.  those  that  say  that  the  fbod 
V'^  PNgram  has  grown  by  tTi/i«^m|,  ^ 

gy?°*'  f^^  •»«>  »y  that  the  eommodtty 
pragram  has  decuaed  by  thonsaosh  of  per- 


m  addman.  it  must  be  explained  that 
over  l.iflO  ooontieB  had  neither  a  fbod  stama 
ar  a  eoouaodtty  program  hi  van,  koAvSk 
tw  wmvloyaient  rate  averaged  only  4.5% 
to  i»88.  Whereas  it  is  now  tz%  and  otdy 
a  lew  months  sgo  was  9J%.  nnallT  tha 
AaartcM,  popalatlon  haa  giown^  n,S! 
bar  of  aimiona  of  parsMi.  stoea  wes. 
tiJ?**?*^  "T  *•"*  *°"  •»*•  »»^»  to  August 

SL^S2riS!Li''*',**~  aU  but «  or  7  coun- 
ties had  either  a  food  stamp  or  eommodttv 

rtM5f^?.'?J)2l?°f*\*"  ^'^^  programs  stood 

!2!2.J£"!?*°*^   Wg»»«r.    national    hicome 

^  ^jSff^S^  rose  ftom  M80  a  month 
f^li"^  '*.'°"  to  WOO  a  month-an 
toCTease  of  mtarly  40  percent.  It  was  also  a 

S^  v^r  ,*ygj?°^  ««••  by  over  30  ^r! 
cent.  Tet  although  the  Income  Umlts  wmit 
up  snd  food  pncee  «>ared.  the  food  asSS- 
woe  propam  dU  not  grow.  This  demon- 

rS^^J^l^  *"  *****  "»•  "''«*^'  ellglWltty 

•tandards  that  are  reeponslble  for  the  lanra 

degree  of  food  stamp  growth.  "•"  ""Ke 

It  needs  to  be  repeated  that  only  from 

flSS^l  t.^^^^-^^  uwmiptoyS 
•kyrocketed  from  5.4%  to  5.3%,  did  thi  food 

S!^?^*??"  F*"  0™m»tlcally.  As  unem- 
ployment rose  by  over  70%,  the  food  oro- 
5~n«  grew  by  Close  to  80%.  Aad  l^  SS^J 
tos^^SSrS  *""  <*e«"n«»  by  700.000  penoni 
£cJ  S^2^;.  "  "°«»PX»y»~t  has  essed 

c^!?!^'  ?•  ^^'^'*  *'^  •*«'y  '<>«•  this 

Committee  shows  that  If  the  economy  im- 

number  of  peraoas  eligible  for  food  stamps 
•lUdecllae  by  ao%  betwMu  now  and  IMO— 
<lown  u>  about  as  minion  each  month  The 

number    of    participants    wUl    drop    1™ 


'BMOfk  AND  ntAtTD 

L^ln^  of  controversy-the  quesUonH^ 
!^»f^..'f*^-  ^*'  ^^^  1«  too  much  error 
!^,^«»  iP  "^  program  is  a  fact.  awT^ 
talnly  the  Committee  should  pursue  avenuL 
^n?*V^  "  down.  It  IS  alwTf.^?^ 
income  tax-have  far  more  frightening  ra^ 

?hi^Ji^n^*"**    ^'^  °««»  ^  work  In  IS 

these  areas.  There  is  nothing  unique  about 

the  proUams  of  food  stamA  in  V^if^^ 

Unfortunately,  this  is  another  area  where 

S^^rt'tT'^'T*'  ^°^"  ^"^  been  u^  to 
distort  the  nature  of  the  issue    The  nSDA 

"q**Jl7  control"  report,  show  thI?M  ^^ 
oont  Of  aa  non-welfare  households  getting 
food  stamps  did  not  meet  the  baslVfood 
SSS;  'iSSS*^  *'"**'^*  •"«»  shoulS^ot  h^ 
SS^.!?'*^-  ®^*'*  ^^^&rt  households  sr« 
aotomattoauy  eligible  for  stamps,  this  find- 

«rJ^^i^*  ^^  P*"^^''*  °'  »"  househiSd. 
WBMjjound  to  be  ineligible,  according  to 

♦«^7  J?*  *^***  Ineligible  people  manage 
to  getstompsT  USDA  found  that  nearhrhiS 
^.12^?"l,2!Sr?  °****  ^^  caseworkers,  not  re- 
tipteta^nSDA  also  found  that  most  reelpi- 
•nt-cauaed  errors  were  inadvertant  and  not 
puipusaful.   and  stemmed   from   confusion 

^  ILI!7,2*P'"  **  '*'  •UgibUlty  ndss 
wat  cover  144  pages  of  single-spaced  true. 

This  me«M  that  only  a  small^;Srofai 
M  percent— probably  no  more  than  1  ner- 
ojmt-are  IneUglbles  who  made  their  way  into 
too  program  through  cheating.  ThU  la  not 
»»  popular  conception,  but  it  is  what  the 
saets  wow. 

.,f  J?^°^  that  earUer  this  week.  Mr   Cock- 
rlll  from  Little  Bock  reported  a  much' higher 
«raud  rate  in  a  sample  of  eases  he  Investl- 
^^^^'^''   ^    CockrWs   cases   were 
anything  but  a  statUtlcaUy  vaUd  sample- 
«»oy  were  oasee  that  were  extremrtTsusDl- 
rtous  to  begin  with.  The  onlfauSa  to^ 
CockrlU's  sample  were  househXV^B^' 
more  persons  who  claimed  to  be  so  poor 
that  they  quallfled  for  free  food  stamps^By 
their  very  nature,  these  are  the  mostsmp^- 
c^ous  of  food  stamp  cases.  I  thinkiheS- 
mittee  would  like  to  know  that  only  about  1 
percent  of  all  food  stamp  households  faU  into 
^  ant^tSff-  "I-  Cockrill's  findings  can  n^ 

h-mmil*  ?*  emphasize  again  that  I  am  not 

^uld  be  vigorously  attacked.  But  it  a 
arong  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  food  sUmp 
to^S^„!i*-^i?«  '****^»*  witl»  •buss  and 
^^'f  t^Uf*^  ***''  cheaters  and  chlsel- 
!tL,^.^^  *S^  »»  to  be  applied  to  food 
^^^f:  '  '"'""  '*'•  *o  thlnkS^the oharao- 
terizstions  that  would  have  to  be  appUed  to 
the  federal  Income  tax  program. 

MoaTRLT  axpoBTDro  or  otoom 
T^  final  anas  on  which  I  would  like  to 
eommwrt  ooooera  monthly  reporting  of  in- 
come and   work  registration.  The  Buckley 
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bill  (and  'also  the  forthoomlng  Admtolstra- 
tion  proposal)  would  requin  monthly  to- 
come  reporting.  This  meana  that  food  stamp 
caseworkers  would  have  to  recalculate  the 
food  stamp  benefits  of  ovw  five  mllHon 
households  every  month.  The  administrative 
costs  of  such  a  provision  would  be  enormous. 

A  similar  provision  Is  now  undn  oonalder- 
ation  wlthto  the  HEW  Department  for  the 
AFDO  welfare  program.  It  has  aroused  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  CouncU  of  State 
Welfara  Administrators  because  of  its  ad- 
ministrative complexity  and  oost. 

Such  a  provision  seems  particularly  un- 
suited  to  the  food  stamp  program.  Persons 
with  fluctuating  Incomes  are  put  on  the  pro- 
gram iat  only  one  month  at  a  time.  These 
pe(^le  already  must  return  every  30  days  to 
report  on  their  current  Income  status.  There 
Is  no  need  for  them  to  file  a  monthly  report. 
In  addition.  persMis  with  stable  incomes,  like 
SSI  and  Social  Security  recipients,  are  put 
on  the  program  for  6  or  13  months  a  time. 
The  only  change  in  their  tocoma  altuatlon 
might  be  their  utlUty  bills,  and  with  a  stand- 
ard deduction,  this  would  no  longer  be  a 
factor.  It  makes  no  sense  to  make  these  peo- 
ple fill  out  a  fcnrm  each  month,  and  to  re- 
quire the  states  to  process  it  each  month. 

Moreover,  montlily  Income  reporting  gen- 
erally means  that  a  recipient  fills  out  a  form 
at  the  end  of  October  on  his  October  Income, 
that  his  form  Is  processed  In  November,  and 
that  It  is  used  as  the  basis  calculating  the 
December  benefit.  Thus,  benefits  always  re- 
flect Income  two  months  prior.  This  does 
Uttle  for  those  on  food  stamps  who  suffer  a 
major  Income  loss.  If  a  household  lost  much 
of  its  Income  on  October  1.  It  would  wait 
until  December  I  to  get  its  food  stamp  bene- 
fits increased.  Such  an  approach  is  contrary 
to  the  very  goals  of  the  food  stamp  program — 
to  provide  aid  when  it  is  needed.  It  makes  tar 
more  sense  to  base  benefits  on  cturrent  In- 
come, as  is  presently  done,  than  on  Iw^om^ 
two  months  previous.  If  you  use  the  two- 
months-prior  system,  for  example,  you  would 
give  a  migrant  worker^  famUy  a  large  food 
stamp  benefit  while  they  were  earning  money 
in  B£ay,  because  they  hadnt  been  working  In 
March;  but  In  November  when  they  had  no 
income  at  aU.  they  would  be  given  only  a 
meager  benefit  because  they  had  been  work- 
ing in  September. 

woas  axoiSTRATioir 

A  final  area  of  the  Buckley  bUl  with  which 
I  should  like  to  deal  Is  work  registration.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  Buckley-Michel  biU  claim 
that  the  present  work  registration  requin- 
ments  have  Uttle  effect.  Here,  as  in  many 
other  areas,  the  facte  showl^erwlse.  During 
FT  1973,  1974.  and  the  first  nine  months  of 
FY  1975.  over  366.000  househtdds  (with  per- 
haps 800.000  persons)  were  either  terminated 
from  the  food  stamp  program  or  had  their 
benefits  reduced  because  of  the  work  require- 
ment. Theee  households  either  wen  knocked 
off  the  program  for  faUun  to  comply  with 
the  work  reqninment  or  accepted  Jobs  that 
wen  found  for  them  and  as  a  result  nallaed 
an  Increase  In  Income  that  led  to  the  reduc- 
tion or  termination  of  their  food  stamp  bene- 
fits. Even  in  the  first  nine  months  of  F7  1976, 
a  tlms  of  extremely  high  unemployment, 
about  70,000  households  were  terminated  or 
had  their  benefits  nduced  through  the  work 
requlnment. 

Since  over  half  of  aU  households  an  fa- 
therless famines  with  chUdnn,  or  an  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled,  these  figures  are  rather 
significant. 

I  have  examined  these  Issues  today  because 
I  beUeve  that  some  of  the  debate  over  food 
stamps  in  recent  months  has  strayed  a  bit 
from  the  facts.  Ths  facts  show  that  some  n- 
forms  an  needed,  but  they  do  not  support 
many  of  the  allegations  of  thoee  who  would 
shoe  the  program  In  half.  I  thank  the  Com- 
mittee for  this  <q;>partunity  to  appear  hen 
today,  and  hope  that  the  Committee  vigor- 
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ously  pnrsuee  its  Investigation  toto  the  facts. 
rather  than  the  rhetoric,  about  food  stamps. 


COMME31CIAL   FEUDALISM   IN 
AIRLINES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October,  the  Washington  Poet  carried  an 
exceptionally  articulate  column  by 
Oeorge  Will  which  descrijaee  the  com- 
mercial feudalism  perpetuated  in  the 
airline  industry  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Mr.  Will's  analogy  captures 
extremely  well  the  rigidities  and  anach- 
ronisms which  characterize  today's  air- 
line marketplace.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Presebvino  "Commescial  Feudalism"  in  thk 

Aiaujras 

(By  Oeorge  F.  WlU) 

On  Esatem  Airlines  flight  654  from  Hous- 
ton the  other  evening,  a  stewardess.  smUing 
to  take  the  sting  from  wtuit  any  reasonable 
Jury  would  consider  a  hostile  act.  placed 
before  me  the  standard  airline  meaL 

Seasoned  air  travelers.  lUce  prisoners  of 
war,  are  Ingenious  at  inventing  mental  tricks 
to  distract  themselves  from  the  terron  of 
their  situation.  With  the  devil  may  care 
courage  bequeathed  to  me  by  generations 
of  fighting  WUl  ancestors,  I  make  a  game  of 
mealtime  aloft  by  trying  to  guess  what  the 
good  Is  (animal,  vegetable  or  mineral),  a 
game  that  proceeds  throughout  the  meal  be- 
cause consumption  provides  few  hints. 

But  on  flight  554  I  was  distracted  from 
the  game  by  what  appeared,  at  first  glance, 
to  be  a  strange  growth  on  the  dinner  roU. 
On  closer  inspection  this  proved  to  be 
not  a  malignancy  but  a  tooth-pick  embedded 
In  the  roU.  (The  roU  was  firm  enough  to 
support  a  railroad  tie.)  To  the  toothpick  was 
alBxed  a  uttle  paper  flag  of  the  state  of 
Oregon,  a  beaver  rampant' on  a  field  of  blue. 

I  am  not  easUy  siirprlsed,  least  of  all  by 
what  comes  from  alrUne  galleys.  But  my 
curiosity  is  stirred  v^enever  fiaga  an  run  up 
over  my  dinner  roll.  Fortunately,  Eastern, 
which  considera  man's  InteUect  as  weU  as 
his  stomach,  provided — beneath  the  plastic 
tub  of  what  was  either  coffee  cream  or  salad 
dnsstog— a  printed  explanation. 

"As  a  Bloentenlal  salute  to  each  of  the 
fifty  states.  Eastern  Is  providing  npUcas  of 
the  state  fiags.  We  hope  the  flag  you  receive 
wUl  serve  as  a  memento  of  yo\ir  flight — and 
as  a  nminder  that  all  across  our  country 
then  an  new  sights  to  see,  new  experiences 
to  enjoy,  to  this  aooth  bhlhtday  celebntton." 

Some  travelen  read  that  as  Just  another 
commercial  message  for  the  Bicentennial 
eeaaon:  Dont  be  a  birthday  party-pooper. 
Fly  eomewhen  on  Eastern.  But  the  Uttle  flag 
la  mon  than  an  Inspiring  symbol  of  a  proud 
state.  It  also  is  a  depressing  symbol  of  to- 
day's regulated  political  economy.  The  flag 
la.  I  think,  a  fair  sample  of  what  pasees  for 
competition  to  a  thoroughly  ngulated 
todustry. 

Airlines  must  tax  their  Imaginations  to 
come  up  with  ways  to  distinguish  them- 
selvee.  The  straightforward  way  to  compete — 
by  lowering  prices — Is  Ulegal.  Indeed,  a  fed- 
eral court  ncently  fined  19  transatlantic  air- 
lines (tocludlng  two  ITJ3.  airlines.  TWA  and 
Pan  Am)  for  the  criminal  outrage  of  cutting 
fares  beneath  levels  approved  by  the  XJ&. 
ClvU  Aeronautlos  Board. 

Of  oourae,  X7B.  alrltoes  an  not  hostile  to 
ngulatlon  per  se.  Like  most  ngulatlon,  air- 
line regulation  Is  the  theory  and  practice  of 
commercial  feudalism,  and  airlines  adon  It. 


Its  primary  function  la  to  regulate  (reatrlct 
reaUy)  entry  toto  the  buaiaaas  (to  Ita  S7 
yean  the  CAB  has  not  authorted  a  single 
naw  major  carrier),  award  rautsa  and  set 
prlcea. 

Thus  government  regulaton  appoitlmi 
markets  among  established  alrllnee  (five — 
United.  American,  TWA,  Eastern.  Delta — 
have  al>out  70  p>ercent  of  domestic  buslneas) . 
This  protects  the  Industry  from  what  Is 
known,  in  the  Jargon  of  comfortably  regu- 
lated "free  enterprlee,"  as  "ruinous  competi- 
tion." 

Most  American  corporatlohs  divide  their 
energies  between  anounclng  regulation  in 
general  and  lobbying  like  furies  against  the 
dread  specter  of  deregulation  plans  that  af- 
fect them.  Recently,  for  example,  the  three 
largest  domestic  airlines — Unltsd.  American. 
TWA — ^Jotoed  in  denouncing  a  CAB  plan  for 
permitting  a  smidgen  of  flexlbiUty— ^rhlch 
might  mean  competition — in  route  struc- 
tures and  pricing. 

Most  alrltoes  an  quite  content  with  the 
pravalling  system  of  commercial  feudalism. 
Tliey  pnfer  the  decorous,  tidy  competition 
of  th^r  oumnt  altuatlon  In  which  they  dis- 
tinguish themselvee  from  one  another,  not 
by  the  prices  they  charge,  but  by  the  way 
they  decorate  their  aircraft,  their  steward- 
esses, and  their  dinner  rolls. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid«it,  I  ask 
unanimoos  consent  to  hare  printed  In 
the  RicoRii  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkuan),  and  the  material  attached 
thereto.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Stateicxmt  bt  Sknatob  Spabkkak 
noposED  Axua  bali 

Section  36(b)  of  the  FonJgn  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
nottficatk>n  of  propoaed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  to  excess  of  536  mUllon.  Upon  such 
notification,  the  Ooogreas  has  30  ealeadar 
days  during  which  the  eale  may  be  prohlMted 
by  means  of  a  oooonrrent  reaointtoa.  The 
provision  st^ulatee  that,  in  the  Senate,  the 
notification  erf  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  Intention  to  see  that 
such  information  is  immediately  available 
to  the  full  Senate,  I  submit  for  the  record 
at  this  point  the  notification  I  have  Just 
received. 

OmcE  or  THX  Dmscroa  Detensb 

SEcuxrrr  Assistancx  Acxicct, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  20. 197S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spaikmaw, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione, 
V.S.  Senate,  W<uhington,  D.C. 
DxAB  MS.  ChaiimaW:  Purauant  to  the  n- 
porting  nquinments  of  Section  96(b)  of  the 
Foreign  MiUtary  Sales  Act.  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  henwlth  Transmittal  No.  76- 
18.  concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Korea  for 
an  estimated  coet  of  $177.9  mUUon.  Shortly 
after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincenly, 

H.  M.  FISH. 
Z.<eitfeiMnf  General.  VSAT,  Dtnotor,  D»- 
fenae  Seewtty  Asstotoace  Afcney  Dep- 
uty Asslftaat  Secretary  (l&A),  Saevritg 
Assistance. 

TfeAirssiTrTAi.  No.  78-18 
(Notice  of  Propoeed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Olfer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended.) 
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8UB6TDIZATION-~tHE  STICKINO 
POINT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  when 
«•  camider  tbe  bankruptcy  of  New  York 
Ctty  and  the  incxcMing  economic  Im- 
potaoesr  of  Oreat  Britain,  it  should  be- 
I  plain  to  e»en  the  biggest  of  the  big 
in  the  United  States  that  Gov- 
eniment  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  peo- 
ple^ 

Tbi»  is  the  kind  of  ill-advised  social 
and  fiscal  phUosophy  that  causes  gov- 
amments  to  collapse  of  their  own  weight. 
'Wild  and  irreq^onsfUe  spending  and 
Oovenunent  free-for-all.  giveawasrs  may 
prevafl  for  awhile,  and.  as  long  as  this 
poUey  is  able  to  hcdd  forth,  the  people 
bask  In  a  euidioric  false  sense  of  secur- 
tty. 

But,  inevitably,  a  day  of  reckoning 
must  come.  The  piper  miwt  be  paid.  We 
would  do  well  to  heed  the  warning  \haX 
ia  BOW  begiimlng  to  show  its^  on  the 
liarlMa  in  the  form  of  massive  Federal 
ddleits  year  after  year  which  generate 
inflation,  irtaich  in  turn  drives  up  in- 
terest rates  and  puts  the  coimtry  in 
leeassion. 

nwre  appeared  in  the  September  24 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  a  very 
tbooght-provoking  editorial  column  by 
Vennont  Royster  on  the  way  govem- 
ments  go  when  the  nonproductive  seg- 
ment of  society  becomes  larger  and  more 
damanding  than  the  productive  sector. 

I  bitnc  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  Editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
on,  as  follows: 

THnnuvo  Things  Ovxk 

THB  RKKIVC  rOIMT 

(By  VemMmt  Royster) 
It  is  obvious  that  any  society  with  a 
healthy  economy  can  afford  to  subsidize 
some  of  its  members  or  certain  of  its  acUvi- 
tles.  That  U,  to  make  part  or  all  of  their  cost 
a  general  charge  agaluBt  the  Ubor  of  the 
whole  community. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  no  society,  no  mat- 
ter how  strong,  can  subsidize  everything, 
nxere  must  be  some  parts  sufflcleutly  pro- 
ductlve  not  only  to  be  self -supporting  but  to 
provide  the  surplus  to  support  wliat  the 
society  chooses  to  subsidize. 

It  ought  to  be  equally  obvious  that  In 
every  society  there  is  somewhere  a  sticlcing 
point,  a  point  where  the  burden  of  sub- 
sidizing too  much  becomes  too  great  a  bur- 
den lor  the  remaining  productive  part  of  the 
society. 

_  In  simple  societies  all  this  U  clear  enough. 
■wry  soeiety  subsidizes  its  young  and  al- 
moat  aU  provide  fbr  the  old  who  have  passed 
their  pndncttve  years.  It  Is  not  unusual  even 
la  pitaBlttve  sodettes  for  those  who  hunt  or 
tUl  the  fields  to  siq>port  prlsets  and  poets 
who  an  eeooomlcaUy  unproductive  but  pro- 
vide ottaar  things  people  dealre.  But  In  such 
aodetles  it  Is  not  too  dlfflealt  for  people  to 
M*  wliare  the  sticking  potnt  lies. 


Circumstances  make  It  plain  when  the 
young  have  been  trained  enough  and  ai«  able 
to  take  their  part  In  tlie  woA  at  the  com- 
munity, hunting,  tilling  or  weaving.  Nature 
sees  that  there  are  not  too  many  old  to  over- 
burden the  r«Bt.  AU  can  readily  agree  when 
they  have  enough  priests  or  poets. 

It  is  otherwise  In  a  complex,  modem  in- 
dustrial society.  Where  millions  of  people 
are  engaged  In  thousands  of  activities  the 
parts  are  remote  from  one  another,  the  re- 
lationship between  those  who  spXa.  and  those 
who  do  not  Is  often  obscure.  The  exchanges 
between  them  is  not  the  direct  one  of  meat 
from  the  hunter  and  grain  from  the  tiller; 
the  transfer  paymenis  are  made  from  a 
money  pool  which,  seemingly,  the  govern- 
ment can  enlarge  without  limit. 

Nonetheless,  the  stlciang  point  is  there. 
Even  In  the  most  productive  modem  econ- 
omies there  is  a  limit  to  whatjts  productive 
parts  can  support  in  subsidizing  the  rest. 
Economists  may  be  able  to  say  exactly  where 
It  Is.  but  recognizing  its  existence  and  deal- 
ing with  it  Is  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
politics. 

We  have  in  our  midst  an  example  of  what 
happens  when  it  is  Ignored.  New  York  is  our 
largest  city  and  fundamentally  our  richest 
and  most  vital.  That  It  now  stands  on  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy  oiight  to  be  Incredible. 
That  it  does,  and  that  you  better  believe  it. 
Is  not  due  to  the  poverty  of  the  city  but  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  piled  upon  Its  productive 
parts  a  burden  those  parts  cannot  bear. 

That  burden  lies  not  in  any  one  item  alone 
The  people  of  New  York  could  afford  to  sub- 
sidize many  public  services,  such  as  schools 
and  public  transportation;  to  provide  wisbed- 
for  social  services,  from  day  schools  for 
working  mothers  to  homes  for  the  elderly. 
They  could  afford  a  generous  welfare  program 
for  the  Indigent.  They  could  bear  tlie  cost  of 
a  Urge  numljer  of  city  employes,  pay  them 
large  salaries  and  large  pensions.  They  could 
even  afford,  if  they  wished,  to  subsidize  the 
housing  of  many  of  Its  citizens.  Most  cities 
do  many  of  these  things. 

What  crushed  New  York  was  the  Uluslon, 
fostered  by  its  politicians  and  accepted  by 
Its  people,  that  the  city  could  provide  all  of 
them  together  without  limit.  The  reckoning 
was  Inevitable. 

An  even  grimmer  example,  because  it  in- 
volves not  Just  a  city  but  a  whole  country. 
Is  Oreat  Britain.  It  all  began  from  the  most 
humanitarian  of  motives.  The  British  wished, 
tat  example,  to  assure  complete  health  care 
for  aU  who  could  not  afford  It.  Tbe  device 
they  adopted  was  to  make  it  "free"  for  aU, 
rich  as  weU  as  poor;  in  effect  the  whole  com- 
munity would  subsidize  all  of  Its  members. 
To  this,  by  the  same  reasoning,  was  soon 
added  a  host  of  other  public  subsidies,  in- 
cluding food  and  housing. 

All  this  meant  mounting  taxes  and  grow- 
ing inflation,  because  one  way  or  another  the 
whole  conunlmlty  had  to  pay  for  it.  The  taxes 
and  inflation  soon  began  to  so  burden  the 
productive  parts  of  the  economy  that  British 
Industry  fell  behind  its  competitors;  for  want 
of  capital  it  could  not  replace  worn-out 
machinery. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  now 
the  government  Is  also  subsiding  auto  man- 
ufacturers, steel  mills,  shipyards  and  coal 
mines.  That  Is  to  say,  many  of  the  parts  of  the 
economy  which  should  be  not  only  self- sup- 
porting but  providing  a  surplus  for  subsidiz- 
ing tbe  health  program  and  the  lilce,  these 
parts  are  themselves  subsidized. 

The  essence  of  the  British  problem,  then, 
Isthat  it  has  passed  the  point  where  the 
remaining  productive  part  of  its  economy  is 
sufficient  to  support  that  which  is  being  sub- 
sidized. It  Should  be  obvious  that  to  levy  a 
charge  against  the  whole  oommunlty  greater 
than  tbe  wlude  oommunlty  produces  can- 
not be  toog  sustained. 

The  lesson.  I  should  think,  need  not  be 
lielabored.  We  are  without  doubt  the  richest 


country  in  the  world.  There  Is  no  reason  if 
that  is  what  the  peof^  wish,  that  we  cannot 
Bubstdlze  many  of  the  activlttee  of  the  com- 
munity, as  we  now  do.  There  u  no  intment 
eoonomio  objection  to  a  welfare  program  for 
the  indigent  or  for  subsidies  to  schocds  hos- 
pitals or  the  arts.  Indeed,  these  things 'com- 
mand themselves  to  a  decent  people  as  a 
worthy  community  burden. 

The  question  is,  how  much  can  I>e  sup- 
ported? How  many  non-productive  people- 
ranging  from  the  indigent  to  the  bureau- 
cratic clerk — can  be  supported  by  those  who 
labor  at  productive  tasks  and  at  what  level '> 
How  many  of  th^  activities  of  society  can 
be  made  a  charge  on  the  whole?  T^  ques- 
tions Involve  not  only  equity  and  philosophy, 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  most  often  de- 
bated, but  the  harsh  reality  of  the  economi- 
cally possible. 

No  one  can  be  sure  precisely  how  far  we 
are  from  the  sticking  point.  But  as  our  civil 
servants  multiply,  the  welfare  rolls  grow, 
the  appetites  of  all  manner  of  government 
programs  increase  untu  we  can  measure  • 
$70  billion  annual  gap  between  what  Is  paid 
in  and  paid  out,  we  surely  approach  it.  And 
we  ought  to  have  no  Illusions  about  tlie 
peril  of  trau.'sgresslng  It. 


THE  ROLE  OF  ARCHIBALD  CX5X  AND 
THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  SAT- 
URDAY NIGHT  MASSACRE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago  thts  morning,  most  of  the  Nation 
w(&e  up  to  learn  that  Archibald  Cox,  the 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor,  had  been 
fired  on  the  orders  of  President  Nixon 
for  refu-sing  to  bow  to  the  President's 
demand  to  limit  the  investigation.  And 
the  Nation  also  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
Its  freedom  and  democrsicy  were  in 
danger  over  Watergate. 

As  we  all  know,  there  was  an  immedi- 
ate and  nationwide  sense  of  outrage  ow 
Mr.  Cox's  dismissal.  The  enormous  out- 
pouring of  public  support  for  Mr.  Cox 
in  the  wake  of  the  events  that  became 
know  as  the  "Saturday  Night  Ma.ssacre" 
as  a  spontaneous  and  eloquent  demon- 
stration of  the  real  power  that  still 
resides  in  the  people  of  this  coimtry. 
Perhaps  no  single  event  did  more  to  crys- 
tallze  the  threat  of  Watergate  to  the  Na- 
tion's institutions,  or  to  launch  the 
events  that  led  to  the  impeachment  in- 
vestigation and  the  President's  resigna- 
tion. 

On  this  anniversary,  It  is  worth  recall. 
Ing  the  traumatic  events  of  2  years  ago. 
More  important,  it  is  worth  pausing 
again  to  appreciate  the  role  of  Mr.  Cox 
and  how,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
exposition,  he  held  fast  to  his  sense  of 
justice  and  integrity. 

Anthony  Lewis  put  it  well  in  his  col- 
umn in  yesterday's  New  York  Times.  In 
discussing  the  lessons  of  that  weekend 
Mr.  Lewis  writes: 

But  plainly  there  was  more  to  that  Satur- 
day night  and  its  aftermath.  It  all  depended 
on  public  attitudes — and  they  In  turn  de- 
pended on  the  public's  reading  of  one  man's 
character.  I  am  convinced,  myself,  that  tbe 
character  of  Archibald  Cox  was  essential  to 
the  result. 

That  assessment  of  Mr.  Cox  is  widely 
shared.  Rarely  in  our  history  has  a  pri- 
vate citizen  answered  the  call  of  public 
service  and  served  the  Nation  so  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent   that  Mr.  Levis'  column  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(New  York  Times,  October  20,  1976) 
Ons  Dat  m  October 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Two  years  ago  tonight  millions  of  Amer- 
icana felt  that  their  coim try's  experiment  In 
freedom  under  law  hung  in  the  balance.  Is  It 
leaUy  only  two  years?  So  distant  has  it  be- 
come for  most  of  us,  and  so  unlikely,  that  it 
feels  more  like  ten  since  the  Saturday  Night 
Massacre. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Watergate  special  prose- 
cution force,  Just  issued,  encourages  us  to 
reflect  on  the  meaning  of  that  extraordinary 
episode.  There  Is,  first,  the  Inescapable  oon- 
du&lon  that  President  Nixon  assiured  his  own 
destruction  when  he  ordered  the  firing  of 
Archibald  Cox  as  special  prosecutor,  and  El- 
liot Richardson  and  then  William  Buckel- 
shaus  resigned  as  Attorney  General. 

The  immediate  response  was  an  avalanche 
of  telegrams  pouring  in  on  Washington.  Con- 
gress was  Impelled  to  begin  the  process  of 
impeachment.  The  telegrams  helped  per- 
suxule  the  troubled  members  of  Mr.  Cox's  staff 
to  stay  on  the  Job.  Two  years  later,  they  re- 
main moved  by  the  experience.  Their  reptvt 
speaks  of  the  telegrams  and  says  "Americans 
rose  in  anger."  offended  in  their  "sense  of 
Justice." 

Bending  to  the  storm,  Mr.  Nixon  agreed  to 
comply  with  the  court  order  that  he  had 
schemed  so  hard  to  avoid.  He  produced  some 
of  the  tapes  subpoenaed  by  Mr.  Cox,  and  one 
turned  out  to  be  devastating.  On  IiArch  21. 
1873,  the  President  had  told  John  Dean  to 
get  hush  money  to  keep  the  cover  on  Water- 
gate. Once  that  tape  reached  the  prosecutors, 
and  then  Congress,  there  was  no  turning 
back  on  the  road  to  Richard  Nixon's  fall. 

In  retrospect  it  all  seems  Inevitable.  But  it 
was  not — ^far  from  it.  The  special  prosecutor's 
report  makes  clearer  than  any  previous  pub- 
lication the  Immense  amount  of  thought  and 
professional  legal  work  that  precede  that 
confrontation  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Within  a  week  after  taking  office  as  special 
prosecutor  on  May  26,  1973,  Mr.  Cox,  by  tele- 
phone and  letter,  had  begun  meticulous  ef- 
f<Mt8  to  obtain  the  White  House  evidence  on 
Watergate.  It  was  grinding  work,  met  with 
delays  and  unkept  promises  by  White  House 
ooimsel,  by  a  pattern  of  evasion  and  decep- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cox  never  sought  confrontation.  But 
when  the  White  House  barred  him  from  the 
evidence,  he  pushed  on.  Against  much  advice, 
he  decided  to  press  for  some  of  the  tapes  as 
soon  as  their  existence  was  disclosed.  He  and 
his  staff  did  massive  reseaj-ch  and  analysis  in 
k  largely  imcharted  area  of  the  law,  execu- 
tive privilege.  And  the  careful  work  mattered 
when  he  went  to  court. 

Because  Richard  Nixon's  criminality 
eventually  became  clear  to  Just  about  every- 
one, the  difficulty  of  the  ^>ecial  prosecutcw's 
legal  battle  may  be  underestimated.  In  the 
summer  of  1973.  the  Washington  mind  was 
still  clouded  by  awe  of  the  Presidency.  The 
notion  of  compelling  evidence  from  a  Presi- 
dent seemed  far-out  to  many.  The  idea  of 
impeachment  was  fantasy  to  all  but  a  few. 

Moreover,  the  White  House  had  immense 
power  over  the  bureaucracy.  Mr.  mxon's 
Chief  of  Staff,  Oen.  Alexander  Halg,  did  not 
stop  at  bullying  to  try  to  protect  his  master. 
Attorney  General  Richardson  felt  that  pros- 
sure,  and  the  report  paints  him  as  ambig- 
uous in  his  relationship  to  Mr.  Cox.  It  dis- 
closes a  most  dubious  Richardson  pnipoeal 
that  Cox  agree  In  secret  to  new,  narrower 
guidelines  for  his  office. 


The  prosecutors  also  had  to  reckon  with 
the  fact  that  lawyers  on  tbe  other  side  did 
not  always  have  a  nice  sense  of  propriety — a 
condition  that  continued  after  Mr.  Cox  was 
succeeded  by  iMnn  Jaworskl.  line  report 
reminds  us  that  after  the  tape  of  March  21 
had  been  turned  over,  but  before  the  public 
knew  its  contents,  Mr.  Nixon's  lawyer- 
publicist,  James  St.  Clair.  Issued  a  statement 
saying  "categorically"  that  the  tapes  did  not 
support  John  Dean's  sworn  testimony  against 
the  President.  But  they  did. 

What,  then,  are  the  lessons  of  that  Octo- 
ber weekend  two  years  ago? 

One  is  that  professional  skill  and  patience 
and  hard  work  have  their  reward.  If  Mr.  Cox 
and  his  staff  had  not  been  so  able  and  dogged. 
they  could  easily  have  fallen  in  a  dozen  pro- 
cedural holes  along  the  way  in  the  tapee 
case.  The  staff  and  the  standards  continued 
under  Mr.  Jaworskl,  until  the  second  ti^>es 
case  led  directly  to  Richard  Nixon's  fall.  So 
In  a  sense  the  episode  speaks  for  a  system  of 
law,  not  men. 

But  plainly  there  was  more  to  that  Satur- 
day night  and  its  aftermath.  It  all  depended 
on  public  attitudes — and  they  m  turn  de- 
pended on  the  public's  reading  of  .one  man's 
character.  I  am  convinced,  myself,  that  the 
character  of  Archibald  Cox  was  essential  to 
the  result.  Richard  Nixon  and  his  men  never 
understood  It;  Uiey  aasumed  that  Archibald 
Cox  must  be  a  con^lrator,  like  them,  when 
he  was  so  straight  as  to  approach  naivete. 

When  he  first  took  tbe  Job.  tbe  Washing- 
ton miil  dismissed  Artflilbald  Cox  as  too 
soft — as  not  nasty  enough.  When  a  friend 
told  him  that  on  June  3,  1978.  he  said:  "I 
thhik  sometimes  it  is  effective  not  to  be 
nasty,  in  a  nasty  world— Although  it  may 
take  a  little  while  for  people  to  realize  that." 


COliSERVINO  AIRLINE  FUEL 

Mr.  MOes.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  is  continuing  to  explore  ways  of 
saving  energy  by  greatly  Increasing  the 
fuel  efficiency  of  UJ3.  aircraft  Rising 
fuel  costs  threaten  the  economic  health 
of  our  airUnes  and  indeed  the  entire  air- 
craft Industry.  The  committee  is  search- 
ing for  ways  to  ease  this  added  threat 
to  our  economy  through  the  use  of  new 
technology  at  relatively  low  cost. 

Last  month  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  described  to 
us  a  six-part  program  that  could  mean 
Increases  of  as  mueh  as  50  percent  in 
aircraft  fuel  efficiency  by  the  mid-lMO's. 
NASA  estimates  it  would  cost  $670  mil- 
lion in  Oovemment  fimds  over  a  10-year 
period  to  develop  the  technology  needed 
to  bring  about  such  savings.  This  ex- 
penditure certainly  appears  relatively 
modest  and  worthwhile  in  view  of  the 
great  savings  in  fuel  and  money  that 
could  be  expected  from  this  work.  These 
public  f  imds  will  provide  the  seed  money 
that  will  enable  private  manufacturers  to 
develop  with  their  own  resources  more 
fuel-efficient  ah-craft.  Use  of  these  new 
aircraft  could  save  as  much  as  90  billion 
gallons  of  fuel  worth  about  $22  billion 
at  current  prices  over  the  next  30  years. 

The  impetus  for  development  of  this 
program  came  from  the  committee.  Last 
January  Senator  Goldwatxb,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
Hetcher.  the  Administrator  of  NASA, 
asking  the  agency  to  develop  promptly 
a  program  that  would  demonstrate  sig- 
nificant savings  in  aircraft  fuel.  After 


consulting  with  airci'af  t  and  engine  man- 
ufacturers, airlines  and  others  outside 
the  Government,  and  with  other  Oovem- 
mmt  agencies,  NASA  developed  the  plan 
that  was  submitted  to  us  last  month. 

One  of  the  questions  that  was  raised 
at  last  month'.s  hearing  is  whether  the 
airlines  will  have  sufficient  capital  in  the 
next  few  years  to  buy  these  new  fuel- 
efficient  aircraft.  The  committee  will  ex- 
plore potential  use  of  fuel-efficient  tech- 
nology and  other  aspects  of  the  develop- 
ment program  at  a  hearing  Thursday, 
October  23.  At  that  time,  we  will  hear 
from  Boeing,  Pratt  L  Whitney,  the  Aero- 
space Industries  Association,  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics. 

At  a  later  hearing  on  November  4,  the 
committee  will  hear  from  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, Federal  Energy  Administration,  air- 
lines, and  Econ,  Inc.,  an  economic  con- 
sulting group. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
develoiMuent  of  this  program  Congress 
has  acted  forcefully  to  develop  new 
methods  of  conserving  energy.  This  pro- 
gram promises  great  savings  for  a  rela- 
tively small  expenditure. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  RICHARD 
T.  MOORE  OP  THE  MASSACHU- 
SETTS SELECTMEN'S  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1975,  Richard  T.  Moore,  in- 
coming president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Selectmen's  Assoclatloo.  delivered  a 
maJcH-  address  to  the  47th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  in  Boston. 

The  office  of  selectmen  is  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  one  in  our  Common- 
wealth, going  back  to  1633,  when  the  first 
selectman  was  elected  from  Dorchester. 
Currently,  there  are  over  1,000  selectmen 
serving  3  million  citizens  in  the  S09  towns 
of  our  Commonwealth. 

Over  the  years,  the  office  has  evolved 
into  a  vigorous  and  responsive  method 
of  local  govenmient  that  has  served  our 
Commonwealth  well  and  that  has  made 
home  rule  a  workable  and  effective  form 
of  government  for  our  towns  and  coim- 
ties. 

In  his  recent  address,  President  Moore 
deals  eloquently  with  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  facing  home  nde  and  local 
government  in  1975,  especially  the  need 
for  greater  imderstanding  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovei-nment  and  the  State  govern- 
ment to  local  needs  and  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
we  are  making  progress  on  this  challenge 
in  Massachusetts.  The  Massachusetts  Se- 
lectmen's Association  has  been  an  effec- 
tive force  in  guiding  this  development, 
and  I  commend  the  association  for  its 
role.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Moore's  addi«ss 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  concerned 
with  promoting  the  quality  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  Nation,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  address 
may  be  printed  in  the  RxcotB. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobb. 
as  follows: 
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BT  llir;H>m  T.  Ifoot^  Puhdemt  or 
nn  M«— *LHu— liB  Sii.acTiizM'8  AasoczA- 


Niewly  klxty  yean  mgo^  Oalyln  CkwUdge, 
then  Ooveraor  o(  ItoHaohoMtta,  irmtliig  in 
tbB  Weston  Town  Hall.  •Utod:'  "Our  public 
man.  •■  a  daaa.  are  In^lred  by  honorable 
and  patrlotle  motives,  deslroiu  only  of  a 
nathful  execution  of  their  trust;  from  the 
•xsoutlve  and  legUUttve  branches  of  the 
States  and  Hatlon  down  to  the  executives 
of  oar  towns,  who  bear  the  dignified  and  slg- 
nlfloant  title  of  aeleetmen.  Public  men  must 
expect  crltldam  and  be  prepared  to  endure 
false  charges  from  their  opponents.  It  U  a 
matter  of  no  great  concern  to  them.  But 
public  confidence  In  government  Is  a  matter 
of  great  concern." 

Today,  public  oonfldence  in  government  Is 
at  an  aU-tlme  low.  Pollster  Lou  Harris  told 
the  nation's  mayors  meeting  m  this  city  last 
July  that  since  19M,  the  percentage  of  Amer- 
icans expressing  "a  great  deal  of  confidence" 
In  local  government  has  plummetted  from 
48  to  13  per  cent  and  that  garbage  collectors 
enjoyvd  a  hlg^ter  coalldence  rating  than  tlie 
taxtmf  chief  executives. 

Those  of  us  In  this  room  who  believe  that 
the  Hauls  poU  doesn't  apply  to  them,  that 
tb*  cltiiens  of  their  community  have  a  "great 
deal  of  oonfldence"  In  their  government:  that 
that  world  that  Calvin  Coolldge  saw  Is  the 
same  today,  are  deluding  themselves. 

Vortunately,  however,  woJiave  in  local  gov- 
Miunent  today,  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  who  will  respond  to  the  challenge 
ot  Um  public  confidence  by  providing  local 
leadaraiilp  and  dedicated  service.  For  this 
AsBodatlon  the  challenge  will  be  to  provide 
you  wttb  the  tools  to  do  the  Job  nu>re  effec- 
tively. TbB  Massachusetts  Selectmen's  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  this  challenge  through 
training,  sharing  experiences,  assisting  in 
aecnrlng  professional  help,  assisting  in  secur- 
ing grants,  ssrvlng  as  an  taiform»UoD  center, 
focusing  the  staff  and  public  relations  on 
hrtplng  the  aeleetmen  to  perform  their  Job 
better  and  then  working  in  the  legislative 
and  Matejigency  arenas  to  bring  about  mean- 
ingful home  rule.  lUs  Includes  return  of 
fiscal  leqtooslbllity  and  control  to  the  Town 
Meeting  (MO  fiscal  autonomy  for  any  group) , 
keeping  Mderal  and  State  agendas  as  weU 
as  the  Legislature  from  tanposlng  arbitrary 
costs  (m  towns,  either  through  regulations  or 
leglalatloo,  and  securing  reltef  for  the  prop- 
erty taxpi^er  by  enacting  tax  reform  and  in- 
creased grants  of  state  and  federal  aid. 

Together,  through  your  mdivldual  actions 
sold  the  collective  actions  of  our  Association, 
we  can  continue  to  build  a  foundation  which 
win  renew  the  public's  confidence  and  trust 
in  local  government  and,  ultimately,  m  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels.  For  there  are,  in  town 
government,  far  greater  opportunities  to 
demonstrate  to  the  pubUc  that  their  confi- 
dence is  deserved.  Unlike  the  Federal  or 
State  government  and  many  of  our  larger 
dtles  which  have  govermnent  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  to  most  towns  we  still  have  gov- 
ernment by  and  for  the  people.  Our  town 
meetings  stUl  remain  the  model  of  democ- 
racy. Our  system  of  electing  interested  clti- 
■ens  who  devote  their  own  time  and  energy 
to  being  selectmen  demonstrates  the  com- 
mon mterests  of  the  people  being  carried 
out  by  their  servants. 

Increasingly,  however,  both  as  Individual 
selectmen  and  as  a  group,  we  have  found 
ourselves  frustrated  by  an  inabUity  to  solve 
local  problems  at  the  local  level.  This  frus- 
tration is  a  by-product  of  a  system  of  state/ 
local  relations  in  which  our  state  government 
has.  by  law  and  reguIatUm,  thrust  itself  into 
nearly  every  fxmcUon  of  local  affairs.  Tot 
example,  we  are  flrustrated  by  our  inability 
to  control  school  budgets  becauss  of  fiscal 
autoBoiny,  to  control  property  taxes  becatne 
of  state  imposition  of  costs  and  inflation, 


and  to  control  our  own  conmiunlty  destinies 
because  of  the  desire  of  federal,  state  and 
regional  officials  and  agencies  to  tell  us  how 
toUve. 

To  assist  us  in  esUbllshing  at  the  state 
level,  both  in  the  legislative  tribunals  and 
the  Governor's  cabinet,  a  sensitivity  and  ap- 
preciation for  local  needs,  problems,  oppor- 
tunities and  capabilities  we  must  strive  to 
teing  meaning  to  the  term  "home  rule". 
Home  rule  must  become  the  rallying  cry  of 
all  mimlclpalitles  to  signify  our  intention 
to  be  recognized  and  accepted  as  full  part- 
ners in  a  cooperative  relationship  with  the 
State  government.  This  Is  not  a  call  for  con- 
frcmtatlon  or  blind  opposition  to  State  gov- 
ernment or  duly  enacted  State  laws.  We 
recognize  that  there  are  a  nimiber  of  legiti- 
mate state  interests  and  problems  which 
can  best  be  solved  or  should  be  addressed  at 
the  state  or  regional  level.  We  agree  that 
every  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  must 
enjoy  certain  basic  rights  regardless  of  the 
community  in  which  he  or  she  lives.  How- 
ever, we  also  beUeve  that  each  community 
must  be  free  to  determine  for  itself  the 
quality  and  style  of  community  life  accord- 
ing to  the  Interests  and  resources  available 
to  it.  The  cities  of  this  country  have  argued 
for  twenty-five  years  with  federal  bureau- 
crats that  what  was  good  for  Ki^nimB  City 
mi^t  be  terrible  for  Boston  and  what 
worked  in  Worcester  might  not  be  appro- 
priate for  Cambridge. 

Federal  agencies  refused  to  accept  the  no- 
tion that  a  problem  may  be  solved  in  a 
variety  of  different,  but  nonetheless  suc- 
cessful and  appropriate,  ways.  Recently,  some 
progress  has  been  made  as  general  and  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  place  greater  reliance 
on  local  initiatives,  but  there  is  still  a  long 
way  to  go.  However,  now  that  the  cities  have 
made  some  progress  with  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, it  Is  time  for  the  towns  to  make 
some  progress  with  our  own  State  govern- 
ment which  must  be  made  to  luow  that 
what  is  good  for  Uncoln  may  be  terrible  for 
Lancaster — that  code  enforcement  problems 
in  Brookllne  hardly  Justify  the  imposition 
of  a  cost  on  West  Bridgewater.  Statewide 
uniformity  may  be  nice  for  state  bureaucrats 
but  it  Is  frequently  hell  for  us — and  it's 
even  more  dlstastefxil  when  we  are  told  to 
pick  up  the  tab. 

Accordingly  this  year  we  plan  a  major 
educatlonai  and  legislative  effort  to  imple- 
ment homCrule  in  this  Commonwealth.  As 
we  approach  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
passage  of  the  "Home  Rule  Amendment",  we 
And  very  little  accomplished  except  for  the 
passage  of  some  new  town  charters.  But  home 
rule  Is  much  more  than  a  new  charter  or 
Kont  empty  phrase  raised  from  time  to  time 
when  all  else  has  failed.  Rather,  we  must 
make  it  the  philosophical  framework,  the 
common  principle  and  unifying  force  against 
which  all  actions  by  state  government  will 
be  evaluated. 

The  term  "home  rule"  has  been  defined 
and  interpreted  in  many  ways  but  usually  in 
a  strict,  legalistic  manner  confined  to  statu- 
tory mterpretation  of  local  authority.  Prom 
now  on  "home  rule"  should  mean  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  municipal  rights, 
the  demand  for  respect  of  local  opinions  In 
the  state  decision-making  process  and,  above 
all,  the  protection  from  arbitrary  determina- 
tions by  state  government  relative  to  new 
costs  and  programs. 

As  we  look  to  the  challenges  ahead  for  this 
Association  let  us  remember  the  accomplish- 
ments which  brought  our  organization  to 
tills  point.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 

predecessors — selectmen   of   another   time 

who  bad  the  vision  to  break  the  barriers  of 
parochialism  and  unite  to  establish  this  as- 
sociation, and  also  to  the  members  and  past 
presidents — many  of  whom  are  here  tonight 
who  nurtxired  it  for  over  forty  years.  And  we 


are  particularly  appreciative  to  those  of  you 
who  brought  this  Association  into  the  decade 
of  the  seventies  as  a  dynamic,  and  vital  force 
dedicated  to  supporting  our  member  select- 
men in  the  local  government. 

This  year,  as  a  direct  result  of  Uils  revltal- 
izatlon  of  the  Selectmen's  Association  we  can 
look  with  pride  on  several  important 
accomplishments: 

1.  The  establishment  of  an  open  and  mean- 
ingful dialogue  with  the  Governor,  the  Cab- 
met  and  the  Legislature  with  our  Associa- 
tion serving  as  a  major  advocate  of  local  is- 
sues and  concerns.  Specifically,  the  Gover- 
nor's decision  to  create  a  Local  Government 
Advisor  Conunlttee  to  advise  him  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  and  with  him  to  develop  a  new  phi- 
losophy of  the  state-local  relationship. 

2.  The  new  programs  of  the  Association  to 
develop  management  capacity  for  the  mem- 
bership through  training  seminars  and  to 
provide  Informative  and  helpful  articles  in 
the  magazine. 

3.  The  strengthening  of  our  legislative  ef- 
fort through  the  development  of  a  united 
mimlclpal  voice  of  the  Selectmen's  Associa- 
tion, League  of  Cities  and  Towns  and  other 
municipal  groups,  a  strong  and  positive  leg- 
islative program,  and  a  timely  and  effective 
mid-year  Legislative  conference. 

4.  Despite  the  serioiis  fiscal  crisis  facing 
the  Commonwealth  we  have  obtained  a  com- 
mittment from  the  Governor  that  he  does 
not  plan  to  reduce  local  aid. 

All  of  these  accomplishments  and  more 
marked  our  progress  In  1976. 

Two  years  ago,  the  By-laws  were  revised 
and  a  dues  Increase  voted  as  an  expression  of 
hope  that  the  MSA  could  become  an  effective 
organization  for  Massachusetts  Selectmen. 
Today,  this  Association  approved  a  60%  dues 
Increase,  a  budget  which  reflects  an  active 
dynamic  organization,  and  a  legislative  pro- 
gram of  which  we  can  all  be  proud — not  as  an 
expression  of  hope,  but  an  an  expression  of 
confidence  that  we  have  proven  ourselves  and 
that,  in  fact,  we  have  come  of  age.  We  now 
have  the  financial  and  organizational  tools 
and  staff  capacity  to  provide  the  kind  of 
leadership  which  Is  necessary  to  respond  to 
the  serious  challenges  which  face  our  com- 
munities and  our  Commonwealth.  You  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  collective  leadership 
exercised  by  your  votes  today. 

To  the  extent  that  your  expression  of  con- 
fidence Involved  your  selection  of  me  to  be 
your  President  for  the  coming  year  I  am 
grateful,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  disap- 
point you. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  selectman  and  having 
witnessed  the  recent  development  of  this 
organization  and  its  accomplishments  to 
date,  I  am  proud  to  be  the  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Selectmen's  Asscoclatlon.  I,  as 
an  Individual,  and  the  Association,  collec- 
tively need  the  active  participation  and  sup- 
port of  each  member  If  we  are  to  be  success- 
ful in  the  coming  year  and  I  invite  you  all 
to  share  in  this  great  effort.  Thank  you. 


SENATOR  DOMENICI  REVIEWS 
PRODUCER  AND  CONSUMER  IN- 
TERESTS AT  ENERGY  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  ISx.  President,  like 
so  many  of  our  vital  issues,  energy  can- 
not be  considered  in  isolation  from  oth- 
er of  our  concerns.  The  production  and 
consumption  of  energy  Is  related  to  vir- 
tually every  activity  in  our  country.  In 
developing  rational  answers  to  energy 
questions  it  is  essential  to  take  a  na- 
tional view. 

Last  wedc  the  National  Energy  Proj- 
ect of  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
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for  Public  Policy  Research  sponsored  a 
Conference  on  Reglonid  Versus  the  Na- 
tional Interest  In  Energy  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Participants  included  puldio 
officials,  industry  representatives  and  in- 
terest groups.  They  reviewed  regloniQ  Is- 
sues relating  to  energy. 

One  of  the  principal  addresses  was 
given  by  Senator  Petk  Doiienici  of  New 
Mexico.  He  represents  a  major  energy 
producing  State,  but  I  know  from  our 
work  together  that  my  colleague  views 
energy  questions  on  a  broad  basis.  Mr. 
President,  Senator  DoMEinci's  discussion 
on  "The  Politics  of  Reconciliation  Be- 
tween Producer  and  Consumer  Interests," 
goes  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant energy  questions.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  Pouncs   of  Reconciliation   Between 

PXODUCKB  AND  CONStJMEX  INTERESTS 

(By  VS.  Senator  Pxtk  V.  Dombnui) 

My  reaction  on  learning  of  the  topic  as- 
signed to  me  was  that  I  would  have  preferred 
almost  any  other  topic  because  of  the  com- 
plexities Involved  in  the  political  reconolUa- 
tlon  between  producer  and  consimier  Inter- 
ests. On  refiectlon,  however,  I  am  impressed 
that  reluctance  of  politicians  to  address  dlffl- 
cult  issues  in  an  objective  manner  Is  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  our  country's  current 
energy  nightmare.  Accordingly,  I  am  pleased 
to  discuss  with  you  this  afternoon  some  of 
the  thoughts  that  have  occiirred  to  me  as  I 
have  tried  to  do  my  Job  as  a  United  States 
Senator  in  reconciling  consimier  and  pro- 
ducer mterests. 

From  the  outset,  my  abUlty,  and  Indeed 
my  intention,  to  try  conscientiously  to  help 
reconcile  those  differences  Is  suspect.  Z 
represent  a  producing  State  in  the  Senate. 
New  Mexico  in  1074  was  the  fourth  largest 
producer  of  natural  gas  and  the  sixth  largest 
producer  of  oil  of  all  the  States.  So,  on  this 
issue  I  am  subject  to  extremely  close  scrutiny 
on  the  grounds  of  bias  toward  producer  in- 
terests. 

National  legislators  have  a  bias  to  over- 
come on  most  important  issues  because  they 
are  elected  by  a  State  or  District  which 
usually  has  an  accepted  point  of  view  on 
these  Issues.  Not  unreasonably,  then,  the 
legislator  finds  himself,  perhaps  as  his  first 
Impulse,  determining  the  benefit  at  detri- 
ment to  his  maj(xr  constituencies  fiowlng 
from  the  various  positions  that  can  be  taken 
on  each  issue. 

On  the  issue  of  energy,  as  I  find  with  most 
Important  Issues,  we  have  a  complex  set  of 
interests  within  which  a  legislator  has  to 
work  and  from  which  he  feels  he  must 
choose  as  most  deserving  of  his  support  or 
protection.  The  very  theme  of  this  confer- 
ence suggests  one  set  of  competing  inter- 
ests— national  versus  regional.  The  next  logi- 
cal classification  in  competing  energy  inter- 
ests is  at  the  regional  level  between  energy- 
producing  and  energy-consiunlng  areas  of 
the  covmtry,  the  topic  of  my  talk.  Finally, 
superimposed  over  these  interests,  which  are 
difficult  enough  in  themselves,  is  the  Inter- 
est each  one  of  us  and  esMsh  constituent  of 
every  elected  official  shares — we  owe  aU 
consumers  of  energy. 

How  Is  f  conscientious  politician  to  recon- 
cile this  midtltude  of  intertwined  and  seem- 
ingly diametrically  opposed  competing  inter- 
ests and  have  any  political  credibility?  That 
question  and  its  lack  of  a  satisfactory  answer 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Congress'  InabUlty 
thus  far  to  address  our  energy  problems  in 
anything  resembling  a  national  policy  or 
program. 

This  is  a  distressing  situation  and  I  admit 


to  discouragement  and  frustration  in  deal- 
ing with  it  myself,  but  I  think  there  are 
several  fundamental  points  which  can  be 
built  on  to  generate  the  political  climate 
necessary  for  reconcnlatlon  of  the  competing 
interests  to  pronoote  the  national  interest. 

THE   NATIONAL  INTEXXST 

Right  away  when  a  politician  starts  to 
make  noises  about  "the  national  interest"  or 
the  "country's  weU-being",  etc.,  his  audlenoa 
begins  to  fret,  yawns  become  hard  to  stlfie, 
and  before  long,  eyes  commence  to  glaze.  In 
short,  those  words,  "national  Interest",  have 
been  so  misused  and  abused  through  the 
years  that  one's  sincerity  Is  called  into  ques- 
tion Just  by  their  use.  Understandably,  there 
is  a  trend  for  either  the  politician  to  down- 
play the  national  Interest  theme  or  for  his 
audience  to  tune  him  out  for  having  draped 
himself  in  the  fiag  so  he  can  Justify  action 
detrimental  to  the  recipient  of  his  bad  tid- 
ings. That  is  a  harsh  statement,  and,  if 
true,  as  I  fear,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
national  conscience  and  consciousness. 

It  was  not  always  so,  for  when  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle,  the  astute  French  politlcial  sci- 
entist, wrote  c€  his  perceptions  of  America 
and  its  political  system  over  a  hundred  years 
ago,  he  expressed  this  relevant  thought : 

"In  the  United  States,  the  Interests  of  the 
coxmtry  are  everywhere  kept  in  view;  they  are 
an  object  of  solicitude  to  the  pet^le  of  the 
whole  TTnioQ,  and  every  citizen  is  as  warmly 
attached  to  them  as  if  they  were  his  own.  He 
takes  pride  in  the  glory  of  his  Nation;  he 
boasts  of  its  success,  to  which  he  conceives 
himself  to  have  contributed;  and  he  rejoices 
by  the  general  prosperity  by  which  he  prof- 
its. The  feeling  he  entertains  toward  the 
State,  is  analogous  to  that  which  unites  him 
to  his  family,  and  it  is  by  a  kind  of  selfish- 
ness that  he  Interests  himself  in  the  welfare 
of  his  country." 

This  last  statement  is  of  particular  sig- 
nificance, revealing  as  it  does  that  Americans 
recognized  that  In  our  system  with  Its  down- 
ward fiow  of  benefits,  the  individual  was 
bound  to  improve  his  own  lot  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  common  good.  Individual  stiflab- 
nees  in  this  sense  worked  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  was  a  desirable  human  char- 
acteristic in  that  context. 

I  am  convinced  that,  although  the  motiva- 
tion of  our  citizens  for  promoting  the  public 
interest  has  decreased  and  their  inclination 
to  look  solely  to  their  own  direct  interests  has 
increased,  they  wiU  stUl  resp<»d  when  con- 
vinced of  a  genuine  national  need. 

So,  I  feel  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
reconcile  the  major  differences  between  con- 
sumer and  producer  Interests  is  to  subjugate 
both  to  the  national  Interest,  treating  each 
as  fairly  as  passible  in  pursuit  of  the  na- 
tional interest.  In  order  to  set  the  stage  for 
such  an  attitude,  the  true  national  interest 
must  be  identified,  agreed  to  generally,  and 
promoted  throughout  the  land,  regenerating 
the  mood  of  Individual  willingness  to  con- 
tribute to  the  common  good  that  so  im- 
pressed Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  those  many 
years  ago. 

TRUE    T7NI»SSTANDING 

Although  I  am  extremely  concerned  about 
the  American  people's  feeling  for  this  coun- 
try, and  about  its  politicians'  lack  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  Nation's  needs,  I  still  feel,  as 
I  indicated,  that  if  the  truth  about  our  na- 
tional energy  situation  was  fully  realized, 
we  could  pursue  an  agreed  on  course  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Truth  in  this  case,  as  in  most,  is  far  more 
than  facts  and  statistics,  since  facts  and 
figures  can  be  manipulated  to  support  almost 
any  proposition.  The  reliance  of  this  nation 
on  energy  for  every  pursuit  of  life  means  to 
me  that  without  knowing  the  full  truth  of 
our  desperate  situation,  the  entire  nation 
will  be  the  loser,  not  Just  the  poor,  or  the 


commuter,  or  the  user  of  prt^ane,  or  the  oil 
industry,  but  the  entire  Nation.  That  is  a 
basic  truth  that  so  far  has  escaped  realiza- 
tion by  a  majority  of  our  citizens  and  their 
leaders. 

That  truth  having  faUed  to  be  generaUy 
aco^ted,  politicians  have  had  trouble 
Identifying  and  portraying  the  national 
Interest,  and  in  that  scenario,  have  been  un- 
willing to  take  the  risks  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  national  energy  policy  which  in  any 
conceivable  form  will  be  disadvantageous  to 
some  major  interest,  perhaps  even  the 
majority. 

The  truth  is  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
and  there  is  enough  fault  to  go  around,  this 
nation  is  an  energy-importing  nation.  At 
this  point  in  our  history,  nearly  two  years 
after  the  Arab  oil  embargo  almost  brought 
us  to  ovir  knees,  we  are  still  arguing  about 
whether  we  actually  have  an  energy  prob- 
lem and,  if  so,  who  we  ought  to  blame. 

We  have  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  our  situation  is  extremely  critical,  and 
that  even  if  all  their  suspicions  and  accusa- 
tions against  the  oil  industry  were  true,  and 
that  even  if  all  those  faults  could  be  cor-' 
rected  overnight  by  some  miracle,  tomorrow 
we  would  still  have  the  energy  dUemma  we 
have  today.  We'd  still  be  inqiorting  ntore 
than  one-third  of  the  oU  we  use,  and  every 
day  that  proportion  woiUd  be  increasing,  so 
that  our  destiny  is  not  ours  to  shi^M.  It  is 
but  ours  only  to  hope  that  foreign  <41  prices 
do  not  go  so  high  that  they  destroy  our  eco- 
n<Mnlc  vitality  or  that  they  don't  cut  off 
that  cme-thlrd  of  our  supply  for  any  reason 
they  care  to  choose.  That's  the  dark  truth 
the  American  people  ought  to  know  and  the 
politicians  ought  to  be  telling  them,  pro- 
moting recognition  of  a  genuine  national 
problem,  the  magnitude  and  consequence  of 
which  dwarfb  all  lesser  concerns,  including 
regional  and  consumer  interests. 

To  me,  the  response  of  this  nation  ought 
to  be  similar  to  the  respcmse  to  an  all-out 
war.  There  is  Just  as  much  at  stake,  in  my 
(pinion,  for  untU  and  unless  we  solve  our 
energy  problems,  we  risk  the  chaos  and  de- 
struction of  our  way  of  life,  which  is  usually 
only  attributable  to  loelng  a  war.  That,  to 
me.  Is  a  very  real  poeslble  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  a  national  energy  poUcy.  We  must 
have  a  policy  which  treats  the  various  inter- 
ests as  fairly  as  possible,  but  subordinates  to 
the  main  interest — the  survival  of  the  es- 
sentials of  the  American  way  of  life  with 
all  its  numifold  bleasings. 

I  apologias  if  I've  become  overly  dramatic, 
but  I  feel  we  must  generate  that  kind  of  con- 
cern in  people  across  thU  land  and  through 
them,  their  repreeentatives  In  CongressrB^ 
cause  I  despair  that  given  the  nature  of  the 
political  arena,  the  reverse  may  not  come  to 
pass. 

I  hope  I  have  established  my  view  that  any 
particular  Interest,  including  those  com- 
peting with  each  other,  can  be  subordinated 
to  the  national  interest  when  that  interest  is 
clearly  and  generally  recognized.  So,  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  political  reconcilia- 
tion of  competing  regional  interests  relating 
to  energy  is  rather  simple — to  promote  either 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  interest  would 
be  foolhudy  and  Irresponsible  On  the  other 
hand,  to  use  the  overriding  national  interest 
as  a  reason  to  promote  one  of  the  interests 
ever  the  other  would  be  likewise  irrespon- 
sible. 

TWO  NATIONAL  PROSLEKS 

One  of  the  reasons  the  energy  problem  is 
SO  difficult  to  deal  with,  in  addition  to  a  lack 
of  recognition  that  one  exists,  is  the  current 
economic  dUeomia.  People  are  ondscstand- 
ably  concerned  and  frightened  by  Vb»  Insta- 
bility cX  the  economy  characterized  by  eco- 
nomic leoeasloo,  high  unemployment  and 
continuing  inflation. 

It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  address 
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■«i«ni».w*oii.iy  botb  tbe  major  problems  of 
ttrtwwT  and  aneigy.  In  fact,  to  And  %  rem- 
•df  for  on*  without  ralatkxa  to  the  other.  Is 
to  have  found  no  remedy  at  all.  even  thoiigb 
either  problem  taken  by  Itaeif  presents  chal- 
lenge enough.  It  Is  Immediately  apparent  that 
many  of  the  remedies  that  would  help  to 
stabilize  our  nation's  economy  are  In  direct 
conflict  with  steps  designed  to  lead  to  energy 
Independence,  or  even  lower  dependence  on 
foreign  sources.  The  reverse  Is  equally 
obvious. 

Therein  lies  the  greatest  problem  In  try- 
ing to  reconcile  consumer  and  producer  In- 
terests— consumer  interests  seem  to  run 
parallel  with  stabilizing  the  national  econ- 
omy while  producer  Intereets  seem  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  becoming  more  energy  Independ- 
ent. Consequently,  both  of  these  interests  can 
be  and  have  been  equated  with  the  true  and 
ovemdlng  national  interest.  Unfortunately, 
the  fUlure  to  recognize  that  both  are  equally 
Important  and  Interdependent  has  led  to  an 
air  of  confrontation  between  the  opposing 
aides,  with  each  self-rlghteotisly  claiming 
their  side  has  staked  out  an  exclusive  bold 
on  the  national  Interest.  j 

■oumoNf  I 

m  my  opinion  we  must  convince  our  peo- 
ple and  oar  leaders  that  we  have  two  poten- 
tially isatastrophle  national  problems — energy 
•Bd  eeonomy.  'VttaX  task  relattng  to  the  econ- 
omy la  far  less  dUBeult  than  the  one  related 
sltuatkmr  but  we  must  find  a 
for  doing  It.  Perhaps  we  are  fur- 
ther aloiig  than  I  have  Indicated,  but  the 
next  ao  days  or  so,  during  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Praaident  have  aaoiher  chanoe 
to  werk  out  a  oompromlse  plan,  will  tell  that 
story. 

Critical  to  the  success  of  that  venture  will 
be  Congressional  recognition  that  unre- 
trtoted  pranutlon  of  producer  interests  can 
sabotage  economic  stability  and  that  unre- 
■trleted  promotion  of  consumer  interests 
'Would  only  worsen  our  energy  problems. 

The  art  of  polities  Is  an  art  of  reconellia- 
ttOB  and  eompromlse.  AD  of  us  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  some  trade-offs  because,  as 
Charles  Seholtae  said  In  testimony  befwv  the 
I  Bodgvt  Oommlttee. ".  .  .  It  is  literally 
to  define  an  Ideal  energy  policy. 
(It)  Is  Impartaat,  therefore  ...  to  seek  a 
set  of  eompremlses  which  minimise  the  dam- 
age to  some  goals  as  we  try  to  attain  otben." 

niat  kind  of  compromise  enoompasslng 
both  eonsumer  and  producer  Intereets,  which 
doee  the  least  damage  to  either,  Is  what  must 
oeeur  if  we  are  to  neotve  theee  dual  dllem- 
maa.  ■temal  confrontation  focused  on  the 
line  print  In  Miy  propoeed  oompromlse  will 
orentoally  spell  dloMter  tat  an  our  people 
whether  oonsumers  or  produears. 


8KNATOR  JENHINOe  RANDOLPH 
RBC'BIVES  BgLL  OREVE  AWARD 
FOR  OUT8TAMDINO  LEADERSHIP 
IN  REHABnJTAlTON  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  REHABIUTATION  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Ur.  wni.TAMB.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  t»ke  this  opportunUy  to  congratu- 
Iftto  the  dlsttngirished  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Raitsolph)  on 
receiving  the  BeD  Grave  Award  for  out- 
standing leadenh4>  In  rehabilitation 
from  the  Natlanal  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
(datkm.  and  to  idace  In  the  Cmraiss- 
noKKL  RBCotD  his  remarks  at  their  re- 
cent B^eetlnc. 

As  every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows 
•o  wen.  Senator  Ramoolvh  has  dedicated 
much  of  his  time  over  his  years  In  the 


Ckmgress  to  Improving  conditions  for  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities.  It  has  been 
through  his  efforts  over  the  last  few  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Sidicammlttee  on  the 
Handicapped  that  ttie  Congress  has  re- 
written the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  estab- 
lished a  priority  for  service  to  individuals 
with  the  most  severe  handicaps.  During 
this  time  also,  significant  ch^ges  have 
been  made  in  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Act,  recently  signed  into  law, 
and  in  a  law  authored  by  him  many  years 
ago — the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  for 
the  Blind.  Most  recently,  I  have  been 
proud  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  him 
In  passing  8.  6,  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act. 

As  Senator  Randolph  points  out  in  his 
remarks,  there  are  millions  of  disabled 
individuals  throughout  the  coimtry  who 
do  not  tiave  available  to  them  the  serv- 
ice they  need  to  l>e  truly  independent. 
He  also  points  out  some  of  the  problems 
of  implementation  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  which  the  8Ulx;ommlttee  will  be 
reviewing  in  upcoming  oversight  hear- 
ings. Needless  to  say,  I  am  extremely 
pleased  to  bring  these  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Senator  Randolph 
in  the  future  to  help  solve  the  problems 
Etui  facing  handicapped  individuals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Randolph's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 

President  Oreen,  President-elect  Oehrle. 
Dr.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Roupe,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. I  am  please  and  honored  to  accept  the 
Ben  Oreve  award  from  your  distinguished 
organization. 

I  make  special  note  of  the  fact  that  this 
year  marks  the  Oolden  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation. You  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
your  longevity,  and  unlike  most  of  us,  you 
seem  to  be  growing  stronger  with  the  passage 
of  time.  I  understand  that  there  Is  someone 
here  who  has  been  associated  with  NRA  for 
a  substantial  number  of  those  fifty  years — 
my  friend  E.  B.  Whltten. 

"E.  B."  Is  a  man  of  great  knowledge  of  the 
rehabilitation  Held,  and  one  who  Ls  widely 
recognized  as  an  expert.  Another  giant  of 
rehabilitation  was  BeU  Oreve — the  woman 
for  whom  the  award  was  named. 

Most  of  you  probably  know  very  little  about 
Bell  Oreve.  Among  other  facts,  I  must  point 
out,  she  was  Director  of  the  Community 
Chest  of  Charleston,  in  my  home  State  of 
West  Virginia.  Aside  from  that,  however,  her 
good  works  spanned  the  continents.  She 
worked  as  director  of  a  Child  Health  Center 
in  Czechoslovakia.  She  helped  care  for  thou- 
sands of  (xphaned  children  in  Armenia.  She 
was  an  advisor  on  the  rehabilitation  of  Oreek 
war  veterans  and  set  up  an  UNRRA  rehabili- 
tation program  there.  She  was  Secretary 
Oeneral  of  the  International  Society  for  the 
Welfare  of  Cripples. 

During  her  relatively  short  but  construc- 
tive life  of  63  years.  Bell  Oreve  also  managed 
to  head  the  Division  of  Charities  of  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Welfare,  the  Cleveland  Asso- 
ciation for  %tM  Crippled  and  Disabled,  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Welfare  Department,  and 
the  Cleveland  Office  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

BeU  Oreve  died  in  1957,  having  served  those 


in  need  in  a  full  and  Illustrious  Hit.  I  am 
honored  to  receive  this  award  in  her  menKKr 

You  have  listened  to  the  gracious  stated 
ment  of  Introduction  which  recounted  my 
long-standing  interest  In  handicapped  peo- 
ple. 

I  am  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped.  I  believe  in  the 
Intrinsic  value  of  hiunan  life  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  human  aspirations.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  doing  all  I  can  to  bring  about  a 
social,  economic,  and  physical  environment 
in  this  Nation  that  wUl  enable  each  handi- 
capped person  to  achieve  his  or  her  maxl- 
mum  personal  potential. 

This  is  a  goal  that  la  extremely  difficult 
to  achieve.  Only  half  of  our  handicapped 
children  are  receiving  the  special  educa- 
tional services  that  all  should  have.  Only 
830,000  of  the  persons  entering  the  Federal- 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program 
each  year  are  rehabUitated,  and  of  thoee, 
many  have  been  alcohol  and  drug  abusers, 
felons,  and  culturally  disadvantaged.  Rela- 
tively few  of  those  rehabUitated  are  physl- 
cRlly  and  mentally  handicapped.  Fewer  still 
can  be  characterized  as  severely  handl- 
ca|)ped. 

My  colleagues  lu  the  House  and  Senate 
and  I  are  working  toward  the  goal  of  which 
I  spoke.  Conferees  this  past  week  have  been 
working  out  a  measure  which  will  ulti- 
mately Insure  a  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation for  handicapped  children.  We  believe 
that  all  children  have  a  right  to  a  full  edu- 
cation and  we  Intend  that  they  shaU  have  it 

The  1973  Rehabilitation  Act  has  often  been 
referred  to  as  "landmark  legislation."  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  to  be  true,  but  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  We  have  received  disturb- 
ing reports  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  that  law  is  not  being  carried  out. 
Funding  for  some  of  the  programs  has  been 
meager,  or  nonexistent.  Some  of  the  studies 
that  were  mandated  have  not  been  submlttsd 
to  Congress  In  a  timely  fashion.  The  pto- 
miUgatlon  of  regtilatlons  to  Implement  tht 
Act  has  talten  much  too  long. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  has  been 
law  for  two  years  now.  It  Is  time  to  take  a 
careful  and  thorough  look  at  the  way  the 
programs  are  functioning.  The  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handlcai^Md  Is  also  vitally  interested 
In  Imowlng  whether  there  are  substantitlve 
changes  that  need  to  be  made  in  the  law  In 
the  light  of  two  years  of  experience.  In  ad- 
dition, authoritlee  for  appropriations  expire 
on  June  SO  al  next  year. 

Therefore,  It  is  my  Intention  to  hold  com- 
prehensive hearings  on  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  before  the  end  of  this  year.  I  extend  to 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  an 
Invitation  to  present  testimony  at  those 
hearings. 

I  understand  that  NRA  and  other  organl- 
Eatlons  are  deeply  concerned  about  a  re- 
cently enacted  State  law  that  threatens  to 
Impair  the  rehabilitation  program  in  that 
State,  and  that  such  State  law  may  be  In 
conflict  Mth  the  Federal  law.  There  is  a  fear 
that  If  the  State  law  is  permitted  to  stand, 
other  State  legislatures  will,  like  dominoes, 
follow  suit.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  share 
yoxir  concern,  and  It  Is  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  thlsjnatter  will  be  resolved  In  a 
manner  that  Is  beneficial  to  handicapped  peo- 
ple. It  would  be  helpful  to  have  these  issues 
brought  out  In  the  hearings  we  wUl  hold. 

Thanks  to  the  National  BehabUlUtlon  As- 
sociation— ^not  for  the  award  with  which  you 
have  honored  me — but  rather  for  buiicung 
an  organization  that  Is  vitally  concerned 
with  the  needs,  the  dealres,  the  hopes,  and 
Indeed  the  rights,  of  aU  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals across  the  United  States.  You  are 
filled  with  the  eeal  and  the  determination 
that  comes  of  an  understanding  that  handl- 
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capped  people  share  the  dreams  of  the  able- 
bodied  for  a  better  Amerloa.  With  a  helping 
hand,  they  can — and  must,  and  wUI — help 
to  shape  a  tomorrow  that  brings  our  Nation 
to  the  forefront  of  the  wozld  In  Its  dedica- 
tion to  equal  rights  for  aU  and  Its  devotion 
to  compassion  and  hvunanity. 


THE  FTC  PDNCTIONARIES  STRIKE 
AGAIN— AGAINST  TOBACCO  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  thing  that  the  American  people 
can  be  sure  of  In  these  days  of  uncer- 
tainty. And  that  is  the  Inevitability  of 
overregulatlon  by  Government  bureau- 
crats. Neither  rain,  nor  sleet,  nor  gloom 
of  night — let  alone  the  crying  need  for 
reasonableness  and  commonsense — can 
deter  these  zealous  functionaries  from 
their  relentless  tinkering  with  the  con- 
duct of  our  free  economy. 

The  most  recent  Instance  of  this  kind 
of  heavyhsmded  Big  Brothertsm  is  the 
suit  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  charging  the  people  who 
make  cigarettes  with  violations  of  con- 
sent orders  calling  for  "health  warnings" 
in  all  cigarette  advertising. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  Government- 
mandated  message  has  permeated  the 
body  politic  and  penetrated  Into  the 
American  psyche,  it  is  the  required  state- 
ment. "Warning:  Hie  Surgeon  General 
has  determined  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  dangerous  to  your  health."  Tliose 
words  printed  in  black  ink  in  two  or  three 
lines  of  tjrpe  against  a  white  backgroimd 
enclosed  within  a  black  rectangle  have 
had  more  exposure  than  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Every  man  and  woman  in 
the  United  States  knows  this  litany  by 
heart. 

But  antismoklng  activism  always  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  regulatory 
zeal.  And  so  some  FTC  staff  members 
relentlessly  pored  over  all  cigarette  ad- 
vertising for  any  conceivable  or  imagined 
flaws.  They  strained  and  twisted  and 
questioned  advertisements  to  eke  out 
instances  to  justify  their  claims.  In  the 
process,  Uiey  also  devel(K>ed  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  consent  orders,  which  is 
erroneous  and  unwarranted. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  the  FTC 
comidalnt  regarding  so-called  failure  to 
disclose  the  health  warning  in  the  pre- 
cise type  size  required  in  the  consent 
orders  Imposes  a  standard  with  which  no 
advertiser — of  any  product — can  conq^ly. 
It  imposes  a  standard  totally  beyond  any 
advertiser's  control.  I  refeo:  to  the  mat- 
ter of  newspaper  shrinkage.  Because  of 
skyrocketing  newsprint  costs,  newspaper 
publishers  are  shrinking  the  size  of  their 
product.  The  result  is  distortion.  An  ad- 
vertisement for  a  basketball  looks  like 
an  advertisement  for  a  football.  News- 
paper shrinkage  distorts  every  single  Il- 
lustration and  every  single  line  of  type 
in  each  and  every  advertisement.  Yet  the 
FTC  staff  acted  only  against  the  cigar- 
ette advertising.  Mwre  logically,  the  FTC 
should  have  called  for  a  moratorium  on 
all  cigarette  advertising  In  newspapers 
until  the  newspaper  industry  worked  out 
a  technological  solution  to  what  is  a 
technological  problem. 


However,  that  would  have  been  a  sen- 
sible solution.  Apparently,  it  is  more  to 
the  liking  of  out-of -control  regulators 
to  Indulge  in  t^lr  favorite  pastime  of 
whipping  America's  favorite  whipping 
boy. 

Naturally,  the  cigarette  manufac- 
turers believe  they  are  in  compliance 
with  the  consent  orders  of  1972.  And  no 
wonder.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
said  so  in  two  annual  reports  to  Con- 
gress. In  its  report  of  Decwnber  31,  1972, 
the  Commissicm  said: 

Advertisements  containing  the  dlsclosiire 
statement  In  the  format  required  by  these 
orders  began  to  appear  In  May  of  1072,  and 
by  the  end  of  October,  all  cigarette  advertise- 
ments observed  by  the  C(»nmlsston  staff 
were  being  published  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  these  orders. 

Exactly  1  year  later  the  Commis- 
sion again  advised  the  Congress  that  "by 
October  of  1972,  almost  all  cigarette  ad- 
vertising published  in  this  country  was 
in  c(»npllance."  From  that  time  until 
April  of  1974  when  the  present  investi- 
gation started,  the  cigarette  manufac- 
turers heard  not  so  much  as  the  slightest 
murmur  of  dissatisfaction  from  the 
Commission  about  their  advertising  un- 
der the  consent  orders. 

Now  I  do  not  Imow  the  exact  date  In 
April  of  1974  when  the  FTC  staff  launch- 
ed its  Investigation.  Maybe  It  was  April 
Fool's  Day.  But.  if  so,  the  J(4Ee  was  on 
the  tobacco  Industry  Inltlidly  and  on  the 
American  people  ultimate. 

Once  the  chain  of  events  started,  it 
was  tmchecked  by  reason,  reasonable- 
ness or  commcMi  sense — and  undeflected 
by  any  men  of  goodwill,  if  such  are  to  be 
found  any  longer  in  the  Federal  Bureau- 
cracy. Last  Friday  the  case  was  filed, 
and  the  rampant .  overregulators  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  another  Industry  to 
court  to  prove  ItseU  innocent  of  broad- 
side charges  of  nonctmipllance. 

There  is  a  chilling  note  of  uncertainty 
running  like  an  undercurrent  through- 
out this  affair.  It  Is  the  feeling  that  a 
negotiated  settlement  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  be  as  shaky  as 
a  diplomatic  agreement  with  a  foreign 
power.  Apparently,  there  are  now  new 
rules  of  the  game  established  by  a  new 
FTC  compliance  staff,  lliey  seem  to  be 
based  on  a  tortured  rehiterpretatlan  of 
the  consent  orders  worked  out  by  a  for- 
mer PTC  staff.  Moreover,  the  new  Fix; 
staff  seems  to  cast  doubt  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  Commission,  its  laauf^nfe  of 
the  consent  orders.  Its  negotiations  with 
the  cigarette  Industry,  and  its  represen- 
tations to  Congress  that  compliance  was 
being  achieved. 

But  far  worse  than  the  alleged  non- 
disclosure that  the  PTC  staff  perceives, 
far  worse  than  the  convoluted  chain  of 
lllogic  and  incrimination  cast  on  the 
previous  Cranmlsslon,  is  the  Incredible 
remedy  proposed.  The  FTC  would  fit  the 
alleged  crime  with  a  criielly  unusual 
punishment.  Each  cigarette  cranpany 
would  have  to  create  a  trust  fund  to  be 
used  for  the  preparation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  broadcast,  print  or  other  adver- 
tising chosen  by  a  court-appointed  "mas- 
ter" and  approved  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  remedy  their  aUeged  fail- 


ures to  disclose  the  warning  statonent 
clearly  and  conspicuously.  This  unheard 
of  scheme  is  necessary,  say  the  over- 
regulators,  because  "ccnsumers  have 
been  prevented  from  receiving  the  warn- 
ing" required  by  the  consent  orders. 

The  use  of  language  here  is  very 
strange.  Are  we  to  assume  that  people 
"receive"  an  FTC  warning  the  way  they 
receive  an  Inoculation?  Is  a  consumer 
who  has  "received"  the  warning  from  a 
thousand  cigarette  advertisements  some- 
how rendered  a  mindless  zombie  totally 
oblivious  to  what  the  Surgeon  General 
has  determined,  because  he  failed  to  "re- 
ceive" one  message  on  one  advertise- 
ment? And  how  will  the  PTC  and  the 
"master"  determine  in  their  wisdom 
that  these  very  consumers  who  were  pre- 
vented from  "receiving"  the  cigarette 
company  warning  will  in  fact  "receive" 
the  PTC  corrective  advertisement?  I 
hope  that  we  will  never  have  to  concern 
ourselves  with  utter  nonsense  like  this. 
But  I  fear  we  might. 

The  day  before  the  FTC  Issued  its  news 
release,  Louis  Harris,  the  Nation's  pulse- 
taker.  Issued  one  of  his  releases.  One  of 
the  reasons,  he  said,  that  public  con- 
fidence in  most  leaders  has  fallen  to  the 
lowest  point  in  many  years  is  that  the 
public  feels  many  of  their  leaders  are 
simply  out  of  touch  with  the  people  they 
represent  or  are  supposed  to  be  serving. 
Mr.  Harris  found  that  majorities  b^eve 
that  the  White  House,  the  executive  and 
the  Congress  share  the  natioT^f^i  dog- 
house of  low  esteem,  lack  of  ctmfldence, 
and  being  "out  of  touch."  Mr.  Harris  re- 
ported that  the  public  attributes  the 
troubled  state  of  American  affairs  pri- 
marily to  this  failure  of  leadership^  And 
the  most  glaring  affront  which  three  out 
of  every  f  oiu:  Americans  perceive  is  that 
most  leaders  treat  the  pt^Uc  as  if  it  had 
a  12-year-<dd  mentality  instead  of  as 
grown-up  human  beings. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
a  perfect  example  of  treating  people  like 
children,  of  pretended  concern  which 
pe(9le  neither  need  nor  want.  It  Is  also 
a  perfect  example  of  scorn  for  and  repu- 
diation of  standards  of  reason,  reason- 
ableness and  cammxm  sense  in  regula- 
tion which  human  beings  expect  of  their 
Government. 

I  would  go  further.  Mr.  President,  and 
suggest  that  the  White  House,  the  exec- 
utive branch,  and  the  Congress  could 
go  a  long  way  to  getting  back  in  touch 
with  the  American  people  by  reacting 
vigorously  to  this  latest  example  of  out- 
of -ccmtrol  overregolation.  It  is  patently 
imwarranted,  unjustified,  and  unneces- 
sary^But  it  will  not  st<«)  until  the  White 
House,  the  executive  branch,  and  most 
e^Tedally  the  Congress,  speak  out — and 
deny  the  carrot  of  encouragement  to  the 
kneejerk  regulators  and  behavior  con- 
trollers among  us. 


SECRET  SERVICE  DIRECTOR  AND 
POLICE  CHIEFB  CALL  FOR  STRONG 
HANDGUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Presldoit,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  is 
in  the  process  of  holding  hearings  on 
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PraUtentlal  protection  and  the  related 
Oi^Htlan  of  IWeral  flrearms  controL  At 
oo^  most  recent  bearlnsB  on  Wednee- 
daj.  October  7.  H.  Stewart  Knight,  the 
head  of  the  Secret  Soidoe,  teettfled  that 
the  aTaOahflltir  of  h*»M«yi«»^  ig  ^  major 
problem  for  the  Secret  Service  in  the 
protection  of  the  President.  ICr.  Knight 
asreed  ttiat  there  wa«  a  reepooslbfllty  on 
the  Congresi  and  the  President  to  try  to 
pan  some  laws  and  regulations  to  pre- 
vent the  wldevread  uae  of  *^"'^ginM  not 
only  against  the  President,  but  against 
society  as  a  whole. 

The  cominlttee  then  heard  from  five 
poUce  chletk  from  some  of  our  country's 
major  cities:   Robert  DlOrasia.  Police 
CommlssloDer  of  Boston;  A.  Reginald 
Baves.  Oommlssloner  of  DeiMutment  of 
PU^  Safety  of  Atlanta;  Pete  Pltchess. 
Mrtfl  of  Los  Angeles  County;  Hubert 
WnUarns.  Ponce  Director  of  Newait;  and 
E.  E.  Peters.  CWef  of  Police  of  San  An- 
tonio. I  cannot  strongly  enough  express 
the  adtalratlon  I  have  for  these  men  and 
ttie  appreciation  of  the  Committee  on 
OoTernment  Operatians  for  their  testi- 
mony. The  testimony  of  these  police  offl- 
cM«  wfu  ootstandlng.  Their  undeistand- 
mt  mid  frank  discussion  of  the  very 
tough  probtan  of  handgun  control  is  a 
most  enoomaging  Indication  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  jKdjce  leadership  we  have  in 
■J  nij^  places  In  this  Nation,  The  peo- 
Wfrom  their  respective  communities 
oa*ht  to  be  very  proud  of  each  of  these 
men. 

Semrtqr  PMCY  and  I  were  so  Impressed 
J!!^!Sl^  S*^'  *™POrtanoe;  and  Qual- 
>^of  ttetestlmony  by  these  police  chief s 
that,  at  the  conChislon  of  my  statement, 
^wffl.  on  bdialf  cH  myself  and  Senator 
Prtnr.  adk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
■Mi^lpt  of  the  testimony  of  these  po- 

?r  _?**».  *tf  OOT  colleagues  who  were 
not  present  can  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Jtodom   and   taislght   of   these   police 

Antmber  of  ^^eciOc  matten  address- 
edl^tte  poUce  chiefs  were  especially 
ffl^Mteit  Ptour  of  fibe  five  police  chiefs 
«TO«iy  ftfvocated  a  complete  ban  on 
pe  manuflMtnre.  sale,  ownership,  or 
Pwwwon  «rf  hanilguns.  It  was  clearly 
wated  that  the  poUce  chiefs  were  ask- 
!?*    ,  ^«*m  control,  not  flreanns 

?^.  '^SlS^'^^  i^  shotgun  contitd. 

Wtade  of  the  problem  caused  bythe 
Pwesrton  and  use  of  handguns  by  chil- 

Mated  that  to  the  last  year  In  the  city 
wLos  Angeles  alone,  30  murders  had 
Deeneommltted  in  the  schools  and  211 
JjjnJJumhad  been  confiscated  in  the 
scnods  during  the  same  period. 

ThepoUce chiefs  were  very  critical  of 
Oongi«B  for  not  eoactlng  strong  hand- 
SS  ^y^^O^yite  the  support  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Amfrtcan  peoole 
for  such  controls.  Sherltr  Pltchess  of  Los 
Angeles  Conn^  related  taterestlng  facts 
conceming  his  political  career  and  the 
Poww  <rf  the  MRA  and  the  rest  of  the  gun 
lobl^Shenir  Pitefaass.  who  has  toES 
a  strong  porttton  for  handgun  control, 

was  rt*«n«iB^  opposed  by  the  NRA  and 
the  mm  lobby  to  his  latest  election  last 
June,  to  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
Republican  to  a  county— with  a  popu- 
lation of  7  million— where  there  are  2^ 
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times  more  Democrats  than  Republi- 
cans. Sherlir  Pitcheas  received  79  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

Piar  too  often  the  topic  of  handgun 
control  is  discussed  on  a  philosophical 
and  emotional  level.  However,  no  prob- 
lem so  alfects  the  quality  of  our  life  as 
the  reality  and  fear  of  crime.  The  police 
chiefs  predicted  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  question  those  who  can  for  law 
and  order  and  a  reduction  to  crime  whOe 
oppostog  what  the  police  chiefs  believe 
Is  the  single  most  effective  measure  to 
combat  violent  crime— handgun  controL 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hap- 
py to  Joto  with  my  dlstlngiiished  col- 
league. Senator  Rdxcoit,  who  is  going  to 
insert  toto  the  Recors  five  articulate 
statements  which  were  presented  by  a 
panel  of  chiefs  of  police  at  hearings  of 
the  Oovemment  Operations  Committee 
on  October  8. 

Tlupui^  she  Congresses  now  we  have 
debated  g\m  control.  Hearing  transcripts 
on  this  issue  run  toto  the  thousands  of 
pages.  Yet  when  we  look  at  our  record 
of  substantive  action  there  Is  little  to  be 
proud  of.  In  1968.  Congress  passed  a 
gun  control  law  so  full  of  loopholes  as  to 
inake  it  a  virtual  sham.  In  1972,  legisla- 
tion to  ban  "Saturday  Night  Specials  " 
cheap  handguns  with  no  other  known 
purpose  than  to  c(unmlt  crimes,  failed  to 
make  its  way  through  the  entire  legis- 
lative process.  And  to  the  toterim,  while 
we  have  talked  and  debated,  the  death 
statistics  have  continued  to  mount  While 
to  19«3.  4.200  Americans  were  murdered 
with  handguns,  by  1974  that  figure  had 
risen  to  12.000.  Thtok  for  a  moment  what 
that  statistic  wlU  look  like  to  19M  if 
Cragress  cmtinues  Its  record  of  Inac- 
tivity on  gun  controL 

The  testimony  of  the  five  police  chiefs 
^appeared  before  tiie  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee  provided  a  great 
service  to  this  country  and  this  Congress 
by  portraying  to  vtvd  tones  Just  wtuet  the 
Prwwit  reaUties  are.  As  we  all  know,  it 
to  the  police  who  have  to  deal  witti  crime 
to  Its  most  tangible,  ugly,  and  dangerous 
form.  It  is  the  police  vrtio  put  theh-  lives 
on  the  line  to  protect  us.  the  mivate  clti- 
"OB,  Jrom  the  dangers  of  crime.  And 
now  It  is  the  police  who  are  falltog  victim 
to  ever-tocreastag  numbers  to  the  hand- 
gun. 

^1^1^.^^  message  of  the  chiefs  of 
PMlce  should  be  read  by  every  MembCT  of 
CcngreBs  as  well  as  every  staff  member 
wio  Is  genutoely  concerned  with  the  ri«»- 
Idly  growing  problem  of  violent  crime 
to  our  society.  For  this  reason.  Senator 
RmcoPF  and  I  are  havtog  Uiese  state- 
ments printed  to  Uie  Rkoho.  Once  Uie 
facts  are  plainly  known  to  alL  I  see  no 
reason  why  slncwre  Members  of  Congress 
will  not  raUy  around  equItaUe  ctmtrols 
cm  the  easy  access  ctf  hnn^^g^iTjf,  ^  poten- 
tial criminals  to  this  country 

Mr.  RmiCOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cmisait  that  the  transcript 
«f  the  testimwiy  of  the  five  police  chiefs 
be  i»1nted  to  the  RscoRS. 

ThMe  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Presidential  Protection  and  Plrearma  Con- 
trol, Wednesday,  October  8.  1976,  VB.  Sen- 
ate, Comnolttee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
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I^RBKOMT  or  POUCB  Cl 

Ohairman  Bobdw.  Onr  next  group  of  wit- 

^  ^^    «•  •  P«i>«l  of  police  duels  from  some 

Of  the  malar  eltlMfir  onr  natkm.        °  "*"»• 

In  behalf  of  this  Committee.  I  want  to  ex- 
press  our  appreciation  for  your  taking  your 
Ume  from  your  very,  very  'busy  schedule  to 
give  UB  the  benefit  of  your  views 

ohJ^!2  ^J*  ■^**  *"'*  '•°°«'  you  "-e  the  men 
^^u  J*!?**  ""Poo^blllty  of  protecting 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  your  respMtlve  m- 
»e«.  You  are  tbs  symbol.  You  keep  getting 
the  rap  for  every  faUure  or  every  lu  of  7Z 
clety,  and  you  have  got  the  dUBculUes.  You 
re»Uy  are  In  the  front  lines  day  in  and  day 
out,  * 

We  have  a  basic  problem  when  It  comes  to 
guns  We  are  very,  very  anxious  to  get  the 
point  of  view  of  you  men.  What  you  teU  us. 
in  my  opinion,  has  great  meaning  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  psople  of  our  nation. 

tiJ^I^J^^^  "**^  ^^'^  DlOraela  Is  the 
first  witness.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment. Mr.  DtOraida?  ^^ 
TisxncoHT  or  Rohbt  DiOmAziA,  Pouci 

CoMinaaioiqa.  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  iMJmasu.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman 
Thank  you  lOr  giving  me  the  opportunity 

l2-J?I?*'^\  ™y  ^"^  °^  handguns.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  this  Important  Issue  the 
focus  of  the  committee's  study. 
.hLT*"  °o*to»»«»t«  you  with  statistics,  nor 
^^  you  with  horrifying  stories  of  the  grue- 
•ome  tou  Moaed  by  handguns.  I  have  no  new 

ohJ^SS"*^  '"^  ^^"^  «^«"'y  •«<»  em- 
^Zi^J  P^**  "y  PO*°*  o'  'J'"'-  Tbe  facts 
!^^^**  ^'^  •lw*<ly  been  documented.  I 
come  before  you  today  to  Just  talk  common 

-J^  ?*  ''**'^  ^  clarifying  a  point.  I  am 
^ifL.  '^'  *?  "^  control.  I  am  for  handgun 
^trol.  The  term  gun  control  Is  a  misnomer 
Which  has  aroused  passions  and  confused  the 
issue.  Some  p«>ple  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  «m^  oi  handguns  u  the  first  step  to- 
ward taking  aU  guns  away  from  people   I 
amnot  now,  nor  wm  I  ever  be.  in  favor  of 
restricting  people  from  owning  rifles  or  other 
long-arm  guns  for  the  purpose  of  sport.  My 
oonoern  Is  fbr  the  handgun,  which  Is  both 
oonoealable.  and  deadly  and  which,  in  a  clvU- 
laed  society,  serves  no  useftu  social  purpose. 
It  Is  my  view  that  law  must  banish  wl- 
vate  handguns  from  this  country.  I  am  not 
Mklng  for  registration  or  licensing  <w  out- 
Uwlng  cheap  "Saturday  Night  SpecUU",  I  am 
B»Jlng  toat  no  private  citizen,  whatever  hta 
Claim,  shoold  possess  a  handgun,  only  police 
offloers  and  the  military  should.  I  want  to  see 
this  aocompUshed  by  outUwlng  tHe  manu- 
fwsture,   distribution,   sale,  owztonlMp,  and 
poasasBlon  of  handguns.  During  the  flnt  6 
months  after  the  Uw  Is  passed.  aU  hjuidgun 
owners  should  be  permitted  to  turn  inthelr 
guns,  receiving  fair  market  value  for  them. 
After  the  end  of  that  amnesty  period   any- 
2SL^'??*  ^*^  ■  handgun  In  his  possession 
^S^  ^*!^*"'y  punished.  Any  erlme  oom-" 
nunea  with  one,  should  be  punished  far  more 
w«ely  than  that  same  crime  committed 
without  a  handgun. 

Msny  people  think  this  is  a  radical  posl- 
tion.  My  position  Is  not  radical.  It  Is  the 
current  sltnatlon  which  is  radical  and  un- 
»~Bonable.  They  ask  "Wouldn't  you  accept 
aomethlng  Ism"?  My  answer  to  that  Is  "No." 
Let  me  explain  why. 

As  long  as  we  have  handguns  available 
ottlBBna  will  continue  to  accidentally  shoot 
one  another  as  weU  as  tbemselvea.  Uvea  and 
Umbs  wlU  b*  lost  needlessly.  Tbey  wfU  eon- 
tlnue  to  be  the  main  source  of  violent  crime. 
It  is  often  said  that  guns  don't  conunlt 
crimes,  people  do.  The  supposition  here  Is 
that  If  handgims  were  not  available  the 
criminal   would  find   something   else.   Un- 
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dottbtedly,  this  would  be  true  In  some  cases, 
although  It  may  not  lead  to  as  many  deaths. 
However,  In  many  other  oases,  the  vmavall- 
abUlty  of  a  handgun  oould  mean  the  non- 
commlaston  of  a  violent  crime.  Ham  wife  and 
husband  arguing  wo\ild  not  be  able  to  grab 
a  handgun  and  easily  end  a  Ufe.  Attempts 
on  the  President's  life  could  not  occur  as 
frequently  or  as  easily  without  a  handgun 
The  Juvenile  robber  might  not  have  the  per- 
verted boldness  to  conmilt  his  crime  with- 
out the  handgun.  The  conoealablUty  of  a 
handgun,  its  depersonalized  lethal  nature, 
aU  give  him  the  slight  psychological  edge 
needed  to  commit  his  crime.  Olven  another 
weapon,  he  might  not  think  he  has  the 
force  to  commit  his  crime.  With  a  handgun 
he  knows  he  has  the  ultimate  force,  the 
power  to  easily  kill.  In  short,  people  do  6om- 
mlt  crimes,  but  bandgr^  make  It  easier  and 
la  some  oases  Inspires  the  commlwdnn  of 
violent  crimes. 

But,  some  will  ask,  why  the  elimination 
of  handguns?  Why  not  the  r^lstratlon  of 
handguns  ao  that  only  responsible  people 
would  have  guns.  This  Is  Just  not  pncOnl 
when  you  look  at  the  millions  of  guns  stolen 
each  year  and  the  thousands  stolen  right 
after  they  are  manufactured.  As  long  as 
handguns  are  available.  Irresponsible  people 
will  have  theoL  The  only  way  to  keep  them 
from  being  used  lmprc^>erly  Is  to  keep  them 
from  coming  into  existence.  Eliminating  Sat- 
urday Night  Specials  ml^t  reniove  the  cheap 
handgun  from  circulation  but  millions  of 
other  handguns  will  still  be  available.  In 
effect.  It  won't  solve  the  problem.  Just  up 
the  ante. 

I  am  asking  for  the  abolition  of  handguns 
so  that  we  can  remove  one  of  the  root  causes 
of  violent  crime. 

If  we  abolish  handguns  and  have  people 
turn  them  In.  won't  only  the  criminals  have 
handgims?  In  the  beginning,  the  answer  to 
this  is  probably  yea.  But  that  la  what  the 
police  aro  for.  We  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  responslbUlty  for  personal  protection. 
Individuals  need  not.  and  In  fact  will  not  be 
safer  by  carrying  their  own  handguns.  Amer- 
ica has  not  yet  returned  to  those  yesteryears 
where  one  gun  toting  citizen  nmst  protect 
himself  against  another  gum  toting  cltlaen. 
In  our  more  civilised  society  we  have  turned 
the  \ise  of  legal  force  over  to  the  police.  The 
pcdice  will  continue  to  protect  dtlaens 
against  harm  whUe  handguns  are  removed 
from  circiilaMon.  It  will  take  time,  but  even- 
tuaUy  the  handgun  will  be  as  rare  as  the 
buffalo  roaming  the  prairies.  Perhaps  then 
we  will  be  as  safe  from  the  carnage  of  hand- 
guns as  other  civilized  nations  which  long 
ago  eliminated  this  lethal  anachronism. 

People  have  argued  with  me  that  If  we 
abolish  the  handgun  because  It  causes  death 
then  we  should  abolish  the  automobU*  be- 
cause it  causes  more  deaths  than  the  hand- 
gvm.  There  Is  however  one  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  automobile  and  the 
handgun.  The  former  has  a  useful  social  pur- 
pose whUe  the  latter  has  none.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  people  be  able  to  easUy  move 
from  place  to  place  m  our  mobile  soclsty.  It 
Is  unfortunate  that  a  byproduct  of  this  Is 
accldMital  deaths  and  Injuries.  But  what 
purpoee  does  the  handgun  have?  Its  primary 
purpose  Is  to  kill  or  malm.  R  Is  a  "people 
htmter,"  it  Is  a  "people  kfller.-  R  is  not 
Just  unfMtunate,  but  predictable,  that  It  not 
only  causes  accidental  deatiia  and  Injuries 
but  also  causes  tntentlcnal  deaths  «"4  in- 
juries. We  are  forolng  manufsctuisis  to  make 
cars  safer  with  seat  belts  and  other  safety 
devices  wtth  the  hope  that  cars  wfll  eventu- 
*Uy  be  safe  to  serve  their  Intended  purpose. 
But  how  do  we  make  handguns  safiBf  Bow 
can  we  make  them  safe  when  thetr  only  pur- 
pose is  to  do  harm?  My  answer  Is  to  enmhute 
them.  Thoae  few  who  beUere  they  have  a 
right  to  shoot  their  handgun  for  target  prao- 
tiee— although  It  k  legaUy  dear  thsy  have 
ho  oonstttutUnal  light— must  give  up  this 


enjoyment  of  a  trivial  social  significance  for 
the  greater  aodal  good. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  here  today  to  plead 
with  you  for  some  national  action  against 
the  spiralling  menace  o(  handguns.  As  a 
police  commlaskmw,  I  urge  you  to  take  ac- 
tion to  save  the  lives  of  my  ix>lice  officers  and 
the  lives  ol  the  citizens  of  my  city  and  re- 
duce the  fear  of  violent  crime.  If  we  are  to 
make  serious  Inroads  Into  the  reduction  of 
violent  crimes,  then  you  mtist  do  something 
about  the  facilitator  of  violent  crimes. 

Only  you  can  take  the  necessary  step.  Na- 
tional legislation  is  needed  l>ecauae  scattered 
tough  state  laws  cant  do  the  Job.  Ouns  don't 
observe  state  boundaries.  As  long  as  there  Is 
a  pool  of  handguns  available  there  will  al- 
ways be  the  same  problems.  Congress  must 
take  the  flj'st  step  since  the  President  won't. 

I  am  woefully  distressed  at  Preeldent 
Ford's  package  on  crime.  The  control  of 
handguns  was  not  meaningfully  addressed. 
As  I  said  earlier,  Saturday  Night  Specials  are 
not  the  problem — all  handguns  are.  Severe 
punishment  after  the  fact  does  not  prevent 
violent  crime.  I  can  imagine  the  terrible  bur- 
den of  Issues  facing  the  Presictent.  With 
worldwide  crises  and  national  problems  of 
all  types  It  may  appear  that  the  handgun 
control  issue  Is  peripheral  and  even  philo- 
sophical. It  is  however  a  problem,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  I  see  and  deal  with  every 
day.  I  therefore,  humbly,  but  vigorously  dis- 
agree with  the  President's  position,  or  rather 
lack  of  position,  on  handgun  control. 

The  President  has  emphasized  the  Im- 
portance of  detente  with  Buaela  as  an  im- 
portant Ingredient  to  international  dis- 
armament. The  AdmlnlBtration  is  deeply 
committed  to  international  disarmament 
through  the  "SALT"  Talks;  It  concerns  me 
that  the  President  does  not  see  the  arms 
race  in  this  country.  The  proliferation  of 
handguns  has  turned  this  country  Into  an 
armed  camp.  We  need  a  zuktlonal  disarma- 
ment so  as  to  bring  about  national  peace.  I. 
therefore,  caU  on  the  President  to  convene 
national  "SALT"  talks  to  begin  national  dis- 
armament. While  the  International  "SALT" 
talks  stand  for  "strategic  arms  limitation 
talks."  the  national  "SALT"  talks  could  stand 
for  "save  American  Uvea  today." 

As  this  nation  approaches  Its  aooth  Birth- 
day, it  is  perhaps  appn^Nlate  to  look  at  the 
goals  set  out  for  us  by  our  founding  fsthers. 
The  preamble  of  the  ConsUtutloD  declares 
the  need  to  "Insure  domestic  traitqulllty" 
.  .  .  Tvro  hundred  yean  later  I  would  hope 
that  we  now  see  that  national  legislation 
abolishing  handguns  is  the  only  step  that 
WlU  meet  this  goal. 

Chairman  Rmoopr.  Thank  you.  Chief,  for 
your  hard  hitting,  lay-lt-on-the-line  state- 
ment. I  wish  that  aU  thoee  defenden  of 
handguns  in  the  United  States  Senate  could 
have  you  as  thler  opponent.  I  oommend  you 
for  your  frank  discussion  of  this  very,  very, 
tou^  problem. 

I  think  we  will  withhold  our  questions  tm- 
til  we  have  testtmooy  from  aU  the  chiefs. 

Senator  Fkbct.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  the 
other  wltneesee.  That  Is  a  hard  act  to  fol- 
low. That  is  about  as  powerful  a  statement 
as  I  think  I  have  ever  heard  and  very  con- 
vincing. 

Chairman  Rmcopr.  Mr.  Reggie  Eaves,  the 
Chief  of  P(41ce  of  Atlanta. 
Ttsmtoirr  or  CoifiassxoNxs  A.  Rxginald 

E«v)B,  Depabtmxnt  or  Pitblic  Satxtt,  At-< 

i.AirrA,  0&. 

Mr.  Eaves.  Senators  RlblcoS  and  Peroy.  I 
am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  distin- 
guished committee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate to  offer  some  observations,  some  facte, 
some  evidence  and  some  strong  reconunenda- 
tlons  regarding  gim  control. 

During  the  past  year,  since  becoming  At- 
lanta's Oommlssloner  of  Public  Safety.  I  have 
appeared  before  a  Uhlted  States  House  Oom- 
Bdttse,  a  coBimtttse  of  the  Georgia  Legisla- 


ture, United  States  Conference  of  Maycns. 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  at 
meetings  of  local.  Stete,  regional  and  Na- 
tional organisations  with  the  same  mens  age: 
Enact  grm  control  leglslatUwi  In  Atlanta,  we 
have  passed  handgun  centred  leglslatlcm:  it 
was  rulad  unooostitutlonaL  Bills  are  regular- 
ly Introduced  In  the  Georgia  Laglalature — 
and  regularly  die  In  committee,  year  after 
year  after  year.  You  aU  are  aware  of  the 
similar  fate  of  this  legislation  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  Nothing  Is  done.  Stetlstlcs  continue 
to  pour  out  of  police  d^>artmeDte  daily 
about  the  deadly  effect  of  handguns  In  Amer- 
ica, and  nothing  is  done.  Ova  President  is 
threatened  twice  in  less  than  two  wedu  by 
woiild-be  assassins  with  haiKlguns  and  noth- 
ing Is  done. 

It  la  frankly  frustrating  to  repeat  the  same 
grim  figures,  and  the  same  Inaction  but  those 
of  us  who  care  about  this  preventeble  killing 
are  willing  to  tell  our  story  as  long  and  as 
often  as  it  tekes;  If  we  can  get  some  mean- 
ingful national  legislation  passed. 

From  January,  1972  to  April.  1B7S  there 
were  758  homiddee  committed  m  the  City  of 
Atlanta.  68.1  percent  of  those  involved  the 
use  of  handguns.  Of  the  total  number  of 
homicides.  83.9  percent  or  6  out  of  6  were 
committed  between  people  who  knew  each 
other  I  And  of  the  63S  non -stranger  to 
stranger  homicides  381  or  60  percent  were 
conunltted  with  handguns. 

Hie  same  depressing  figures  are  true  of 
aggravated  assaulte.  7.004  occurred  In  that 
same  3Vi  year  span.  44.8  percent  ot  those  In- 
TCdved  handguns.  But  the  most  interesting 
statistic  Is  that  the  percentage  of  aggravated 
assaulte  Involving  handguns  during  this  pe- 
riod Increased  at  14.9  percent  annually,  com- 
pared to  a  14.4  percent  for  the  total  Increase, 
so  that  the  increase  In  handguns  more  than 
matched  the  total  increase  In  aggravated 
assatilte. 

We  have  found  that  our  tracing  of  hand- 
guns involved  in  Atlanta's  crime  In  1973  and 
1974  Indicates  the  principal  source  of  the 
weapon  Is  purchase  at  gun  stores;  that  tlie 
principal  sources  of  handguns  In  AtlanU  are 
gun  stores. 

If  a  Georgia  citizen  wl^es  to  acquire  and 
keep  a  handgun,  he  must  be  31  yaan  of  age. 
have  a  Georgia  driver's  license  and  must 
swear  there  Is  no  prior  conviction  of  a  felony. 
That  Is  all.  Period. 

A  further  breakdown  of  the  161  handgun 
homicides  In  Atlante  last  year  showed  that 
3  out  of  4  motives  for  these  homicides  could 
be  claaslfled  as  ranging  from  anger  and 
drunken  argument  to  Jealousy  and  revenge. 
Three  out  of  4  deaths,  gentlemen,  which  I 
believe  could  have  been  prevented,  were  a 
handgun  not  avaUable.  Out  of  the  total  of 
248  homicides  committed  In  1974.  only  SS 
were  related  to  robbery  or  r«^>e. 

A  study  of  handguns  eonflscated  in  At- 
lanta's crimes  for  the  second  half  of  1973 
showed  "The  Saturday  Night  Special"  ac- 
counted for  71%  of  the  handgun -related 
cnmee,  with  a  total  of  693  specials  confis- 
cated during  that  e-mcmth  period.  Most  of 
the  spedalB  oonflseated  were  originally  pur- 
chaaed  locally,  prtanarlly  from  13  licensed 
dealera  In  Atlanta. 

I  could  of  oourse  dto  the  staggering  fig- 
vma  ot  tens  of  mnUons  of  handguns  tn  the 
hands  of  Amsricana,  both  criminals  and  hiw- 
abldlng  dtlaens.  I  could  speak  about  the 
practlcaUy  non-«xistent  homldde  rate*  of 
thoee  foreign  countries  whleh  have  outUiwed 
flraanooi;  such  as  Japan  and  England.  I  oould 
also  dto  tba  number  of  hcsnleldea  and  as- 
saulte ooouBlttad  aadx  year  In  America  and 
the  percentage  tavolvlng  handguna.  But  I 
won't  repeat  what  sooraa  of  persons  have  al- 
ready said. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  show  la  that 
the  handgun  Is  the  primary  Trapon  In  both 
homlddea  and  aggravstsd  asHuilta;  that  moat 
persona  Involvad  In  those  orlmes  In  which  a 
handgun  U  used  are  acquainted  with  each 
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oUmt.  Fartlur,  I  hvm  tried  to  tlamonrtrate 
thattlMM  pOTOM  oommlt  hrimlrklnB  and 
mtgmntaA  aflmUta  In  aglteted  stetM  and 
ttuU  pnvcntinc  tbam  from  taAvlng  haiMlnmw 
would  HUntflfntly  reduce  theae  Ijipua  of 
crlniee. 

Ae  a  member  of  UBAA'e  Tuk  Fv^m  on  XMs- 
ordere  and  Temslan.  I  have  seen  much  evi- 
dence piearty  polnttng  to  tlie  Impact  of  wea- 
pon acraanlBc  a*  alrporti.  Since  aliporta  bave 
tmplemanted  tbeae  Kreenlng  prooeduree,  ttie 
number  at  airplane  bljaeklnge  add  terroclst 
actions  have  dropped  tmnendoualy.  As  a  re- 
cult,  TniiitoM  of  airplane  paaaengers  can  and 
do  fly  safMy  and  without  fear. 

I  qieak  today  as  not  only  the  police  ad- 
ministrator of  a  major  repreeentatlve  city  in 
the  aoutbeastem  United  States,  but  as  some- 
one who  la  In  otHistant  contact  with  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  offlolals  on 
aU  leivels  thvoosbont  the  United  States.  Let 
m«  then  eay  to  yoa  there  Is  a  growing  oon- 
eeneos  that  handnin  control  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  of  neoeealty.  It  Is  no  longer  a 
quastlm  of  whether,  bat  bow  long  before  we 
stop  this  aimed  madneas  by  national  legis- 
latlan.  The  boor  Is  late;  and  the  crime  statls- 
tlea  continue  to  ollmb.  But  it  Is  not  too  late. 
Hie  flnt  step  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
and.  in  my  «qilnlaa.  must  be  taken  aoon. 

And  I  must  ooneur  with  my  colleague,  Mr. 
DtOraala.  by  laying  emphatloaliy  tbat  we  are 
talking  about  not  Just  the  Saturday  Nl^t 
f^pacial,  We  have  to  talk  seriously  about  the 
banning  of  handguns  period,  not  <»iy  the 
banning  as  locally  talked  about,  but  natloD- 
ally,  to  pcevent  the  manufacture,  the  poeses- 
Blon.  the  sale  of  handguns,  and  I  believe  we 
can  erentuaUy  return  this  country  to  the 
kind  of  aaaa  society  we  all  wish  for. 

Chairman  Rmcotv.  Tlumk  you  very  much, 
Chief. 

Chief  Pltchess  of  Los  Angeles,  please. 
TsamcoirT   or  shuitf   pctk   pttchxss,   los 

I  COTTl«TT,  CALIF.. 


Ut.  Puujuss.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator 
Percy,  for  the  record  would  you  please  refer 
to  me  as  Bhsilff  of  Loe  AJogeles  County? 
Tliat  Is  a  amaa  county  located  on  the  shores 
of  the  Fadflc  with  about  seven  mUUon  souls 
that  sulTar  tha  same  problems  as  they  do  on 
the  last  Coast. 

Z  am  also  Chief  of  Police  of  30  cities  oy 
oontraet,  if  tbat  means  anything  to  you. 

Z  am  here  today  to  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  Insidious  problem 
of  bandgnn  ownership.  My  posltton  is  simple 
and  dear.  Z  am  in  favor  of  h»n«ing  the 
prtfato  pnesesilon  of  handguns  except  for 
law  enforoemant  and  miUtary  personnel.  I 
am  not  in  fator  of  the  registration  or  licens- 
ing of  handguns,  rifles,  or  shotguns,  merely 
becaoae  such  regulattons  would  be  totally 
nnenforeeabla  and  entirely  too  expensive. 
Quito  frankly,  registration  and  licensing 
will  aocompllah  nothing  toward  reducing  the 
total  number  of  gnam  in  this  country  and 
Witt  have  no  impact  on  the  wanton  daughter 
tbat  we  are  witnessing  aa  a  result  of  the 
proUfaratton  of  gnas  in  our  society. 

Z  am  hopaful  that  this  Committee  wiU  be 
able  to  tiAe  positive  steps  toward  undoing 
what  has  become  a  natloiMa  disgrace.  Of 
ooone,  Z  was  stmllaily  hopMoi  ttaiae  years 
aao  wlMu  Z  teat  Wed  betare  the  House  Ccm- 
mtttaa  on  tho  Jodksiary.  They  listened 
patiently,  nodded  tbrtr  heads  wisely,  and 
have  unfortunately.  aoecmpUshed  absolutely 
nothing  since  then,  "nie  raaaoas  for  a  lack 
of  action  on  the  subjeet  oC  »«»'«^(r"'i'  should 
be  otafvioas.  even  to  the  moat  naive  observer. 
Most  pmitlrianB  are  Snrfdl  of  the  conse- 
qvonoso  sboold  they  apeak  out  in  f  avc^  of 
limiting  the  avaiiabimy  of  that  tool  of  death. 
Zt  is  a  weapon  tliat  is  designed  f<H-,  and 
wttUaed  Cor,  kllUng  people.  Hm  handgun 
ha*  a  ronantle  hMory  In  this  oouulry  and, 
as  a  raaalt,  llMre  are  eertata  groups  of  peo- 
ple, cr  perhaps  Z  should  refer  to  them  as 
Totors,  who  refoae  to  reeognlM  tbat  we  are 


approaching  the  2l8t  Century,  that  the 
world  is  becoming  crowded,  that  social  and 
moral  values  are  changing,  and  tbat  provid- 
ing the  means  for  every  dtixen  to  have  easy 
aoosss  to  dsadly  we^wns  Is  Just  no  longer 
acceptable.  The  time  Is  peet  due  tar  the 
political  leaders  in  this  coimtry  to  stand 
up  and  meet  their  reqwnslbiUties,  to  provide 
the  aafeg\iards  neceesary  to  allow  our  citlsens 
the  right  to  lead  peaceful  lives,  and  to 
Anally  approach  the  problem  of  handgun 
control  head-on. 

The  problem  la  not  new.  It  has  been  escalat- 
ing rapidly  since  John  F.  Kennedy's 
aasaasination  in  1M3.  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
all  famUlar  with  the  staggering  statistics 
reflecting  death.  Injury,  misery  and  heart- 
break that  has  been  wrought  by  the  hand- 
gun. In  fact,  you  are  probably  satisfied  by 
them  to  the  point  they  no  longer  carry  the 
proper  Impact.  Rather  than  use  statistics  to 
show  a  need  for  legislative  action,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  hearings  and 
studies  conducted  in  recent  years  to  bring 
the  facta  to  the  attention  of  our  cltlzefis 
and  our  political  leaders. 

Starting  in  1907,  we  had  the  President's 
Commission  on  Iaw  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
mlnistratian  of  Justice,  established  by  Lyn- 
don Johnson  to  study  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  easy  availability  of  firearms  and 
violent  crime.  This  Commission  recommended 
apedflc  federal  and  state  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate the  purchase,  transportation,  sale  and 
poaseaslon  of  firearms.  Also  in  1067,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commls^on  on  Civil  Dls- 
ordera  was  appointed.  This  body  noted  that 
federal  gun  legislation  is  essential  to  make 
state  and  local  laws  fully  effective. 

In  1968,  The  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  recom- 
ipended  that  federal  law  should  prescribe 
minimum  federal  standards  for  state  fire- 
arms control  systems. 

In  1070,  The  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws  recom- 
mended federal  legislation  to  control  fire- 
arms. 

In  197a,  Ihe  National  Advisory  Conunla- 
aion  on  Criminal  Justice  Stendards  and  Goals 
waa  eatabUsbed.  The  former  Governor  of 
Delaware,  Buaaell  Peterson,  was  chairman 
and  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  vldte 
chairman  of  tlutt  body. 

The  Commission  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  private  use  and  possession  of  hand- 
guns infringe  on  the  right  of  the  American 
public  to  be  free  from  violence  and  death 
caused  by  the  use  of  these  handguns.  Rights 
and  freedoms  cannot  exist  without  recogni- 
tion of  the  concept  that  one  person's  rights 
can  exist  only  to  the  degree  that  they  do  not 
Infringe  on  the  righto  and  freedoms  of  an- 
other. 

AU  five  of  the  Commlaaions  I  have  men- 
tioned unequivooally  caUed  for  a  concerted 
and  dramatic  effort  toward  handgun  oon- 
tni.  As  early  as  1967,  they  documented  the 
undlq;>utable  fact  that  the  aafety  and  wel- 
Uttm  of  the  public  and  the  maintenance  of 
ordered  Uber^  oannoi  tolerate  anything  lees. 
Still,  nothing  has  been  done.  Why?  It  can 
only  be  laid  on  the  doorstep  of  political  ex- 
pediency. The  need  is  overwhelming,  yet 
ignored. 

Z  would  like  to  repeat  the  statement  Z  made 
l>tfare  the  House  Committee  in  1972.  The 
handgun  is  made  for  killing  people,  and  I 
«<hanenge  anyone  to  disprove  that  stotement. 
We  would  not  have  millions  and  wln^^f>nt  of 
handguns  in  this  country  if  they  were  only 
deslcned  tor  target  shooting  uid  collecting. 
It  is  absurd  to  use  such  belies  as  Justifi- 
cation for  their  presence. 

Z  have  noticed  the  phrase,  "Handguns  don't 
kill  people,  people  kill  people",  in  the  news 
lately.  If  we  accept  such  rtdiculoua  logic, 
men  there  is  no  reason  to  restrict  people 
tram  owning  machine  guns,  hand  grenades 
and  bombs.  After  all.  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
tram  such  weapons  ao  long  as  the  people  who 
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It  is  people  and  hanguns  that  kill.  Sep- 
arate one  from  the  other  and  the  problem  of 
unrestrained  homicide  and  bloodshed  no 
longer  existe. 

I  fear  that  America  is  in  grave  danger  of 
losing  her  greatness  and  her  standing  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  We  have  shown 
ouiaelvee  to  be  Impotent  in  the  face  of  a 
tidal  wave  of  death  and  crime.  It  la  a  na- 
tional diagrace  when  we  must  fear  for  our 
President's  life,  every  time  he  la  within 
shooting  range  of  the  public,  when  every 
kook  and  "crazy"  in  the  country  can  easily 
obtain  the  means  to  gain  worldwide  notCMiety 
and  fame  throiigh  assassination.  When  we 
take  a  gun  away  from  a  potential  aaaaasln 
and  they  can  turn  around  and  get  another 
gun  the  very  next  day,  there  is  something 
gravely  wrong  with  our  aystem.  It  la  an  in- 
tolerable situation  that  cries  out  for  remedial 
action. 

In  directly  addressing  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion today,  I  would  say  "Yea",  there  is  a 
tremendous  need  fc*  federal  legislation  to 
restrict  the  ownership  of  handguns;  "Yes", 
It  is  essential  that  our  nation's  lawmakers 
get  off  the  fence  and  perform  their  duty  to 
the  law-abiding  citizens  In  this  country;  and 
"Yes",  we  need  federal  legislation  right  now. 
We  needed  It  years  ago  and  the  need  grows 
greater  each  day. 

I  emphatically  urge  that  this  committee 
take  the  necessary  steps  toward  gaining  fed- 
eral legislation  to  control  the  proliferation  of 
handguns  in  the  United  Stetes.  We  need  leg- 
islation to  control  the  manufacture,  sales, 
and  the  private  poeseaaion  of  the  handgun 
and  we  need  it  now.  Many  of  the  leaders  in 
law  enforcement  personally  support  this 
type  of  legislation  but  are  fearful  of  teklng 
such  a  position  publicly  due  to  the  political 
implications.  There  must  also  be  laws  en- 
acted that  would  mandate  prison  sentences 
for  those  who  commit  crimes  wbUe  armed 
with  a  handgun.  No  matter  what  course  we 
follow,  we  should  not  lead  the  public  to  be- 
lieve ttiat  this  problem  will  be  quickly 
solved.  Dramatic  resulte  may  not  be  observed 
for  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  years.  We  can, 
however,  take  steps  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
murder  and  violence  in  our  commtmltles.  We 
must  halt  the  spread  of  this  plague  that  is 
reaching  into  the  homes  of  thousands,  per- 
haps millions,  of  our  friends,  neighbors,  and 
families.  None  of  us  are  immune. 

The  system,  or  non-system,  we  have  been 
foUowing  and  which  has  allowed  for  the  pos- 
session of  handguns  Just  hasn't  worked.  It  is 
time  to  try  something  else.  No  longer  can 
our  society  indulge  In  the  luxury  of  hand- 
guns. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  We  will  now  hear  from 
Chief  Williams. 

TXSTIMONT      OP      RUBEET      WILLIAMS,       POLICE 
OntXCTOB,    NXWASK,    K.J. 

Mr.  Wn.i.TAM8.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Committee,  I  am  Hubert  Williams, 
Director  of  the  Police  Department  in  Newaric, 
N.J.  My  purpose  in  iMlng  here  today  is  to 
emphasize  my  deep  and  growing  concern 
about  the  uncontrolled  proliferation  of  hand- 
guns throughout  onir  country  and  the  dra- 
matic increase  In  violent  crimes  against 
persons. 

As  the  administrator  of  a  police  depart- 
ment with  over  1,600  sworn  ofllcers,  it  is  my 
public  reqwnsiblllty  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  886,000  residente  of  Newark  Jknd 
the  160,000  non-nsidente  who  commute  into 
and  work  in  our  city.  In  carrying  out  that 
mandate,  Z  have  a  dual  responsibility  to 
both  the  public  and  to  the  oflloers  whom  I 
command,  and  for  both  of  theae  groups  the 
threat  at  violence  by  handguns  is  alarmingly 
great.  The  level  of  vl(dent  crlma  involving 
handguns  and  the  fear  of  such  crime  bas  a 
pervasive  effect  on  the  quality  of  life  In 
Newark   and  other   oiUes   throughout   the 
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country.  And,  in  addition,  the  extent  of 
such  violence  and  the  frightening  prolifera- 
tion of  handguns  immeasurably  ooiiq>lleates 
the  Job  of  providing  adequate  police  service 
to  the  public. 

These  general  opening  remarks  lead  di- 
rectly to  two  importent  conclusions.  There 
can  be  little  disagreement  with  the  first  con- 
clusion: Violent  crime,  particularly  crime  in- 
volving handguns,  must  be  reduced  dras- 
tically if  our  cities  and  towns  are  to  be  safe 
and  Ilvatde.  Second,  to  reduce  the  level  of 
violent  crime,  strict  control  on  the  availabil- 
ity, possession,  and  use  of  handguns  must  be 
introduced. 

As  the  Committee  opens  ite  hearings  today, 
It  must  surely  be  noted  that  in  no  other 
country  could  the  merlte  of  these  two  con- 
clusions be  debated  as  endlessly  and  as  fruit- 
lessly as  has  occurred  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  several  years. 

This  thought  Is  expressed  dramatically  by 
Richard  Hofstadter  in  an  article  entitled, 
"America  As  A  Gun  Culture": 

"In  all  societies,  the  pre^nce  of  small 
groups  of  imoontrolled  and  imauthorlzed 
men  in  unregulated  possession  of  arms  Is 
recognized  to  be  dangerous.  A  query  there- 
fore must  ring  in  our  heads.  Why  is  it  that 
In  all  other  modem  democratic  societies 
those  endangered  ask  to  have  such  men  dis- 
armed, while  in  the  United  States  alone  they 
Insist  on  arming  themselves?" 

And  we  must  ask  whether  our  nation  can 
continue  to  permit  the  virtually  free  and 
imcontroUed  commerce  which  presently  ex- 
ists in  handguns,  a  commodity  which  is  care- 
fiUly  designed  and  skillfully  manufactured 
with  only  one  purpose — to  provide  an  Instru- 
meut  of  death  which  can  be  concealed  read- 
ily, drawn  with  no  warning,  and  used  with 
awesome  and  effectiveness  on  friend  and  foe 
alike. 

The  inescapable  facts  are  that  handguns 
are  used  in  a  large  and  increasing  proportion 
of  violent  crimes  and  that  handguns  are 
terribly  effective  in  accomplishing  their  In- 
tended purpose.  Nationally,  according  to  the 
FBI,  63%  of  the  19,510  murders  reported 
in  1973  were  committed  with  a  handgun. 
Studies  have  shown  tbat  a  gun  Is  five  times 
as  likely  to  cause  death  than  is  a  knife 
(Source:  Newton  and  Zlmrtng),  and  it  can 
thus  be  said  tbat  the  presence  and  use  of  a 
handgun  as  a  choice  of  weapon  converte 
many  atrocious  assaulte  into  miuders  be- 
cause of  tbB  handgun's  greater  effectiveness. 
Such  a  conclusion  Is  consistent  with  an 
observation  that  is  well  known  to  the  police. 
Many  murders  are  not  premeditated,  and  ^Z 
statistics  show  that  in  72.6  percent  of  homi- 
cides in  1072,  the  victim  and  periMtrator  were 
either  members  of  the  same  family,  acquain- 
tances, or  lovers.  The  term  "crtme  of  pas- 
sion" is  very  descriptive  of  a  substantial  por- 
tion at  assaults  and  murders,  and  while  re- 
ducing the  number  or  rate  of  such  crime 
is  a  very  dUBcult  law  enforcement  problem, 
reducing  the  severity  of  such  incldente  could 
be  accoD4>Ushed  by  reducing  the  availability 
and  possession  of  handgtms.  A  study  in  New 
York  City  supporte  such  a  conclusion 
through  statistics  showing  that  73%  of  the 
murders  in  1972  were  carried  out  by  persons 
who  had  never  before  broken  the  law  (Lind- 
say: "The  Case  For  Federal  Firearms  Con- 
trol" ) , 

It  Is  diiBcuU  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
handguns  directly  contribute  to  increasing 
the  severity  <rf  crimes,  if  not  the  actual  num- 
ber. Statistics  from  Newark  certelnly  bear 
out  the  general  conclvislons  concerning  vio- 
lent crime.  Dtirlng  1974,  otnctrs  in  my  de- 
partment responded  to  2,877  incidento  in 
which  a  firearms  was  used,  and  this  figure 
included  52  homicides,  1,322  armed  robberies, 
331  aggravated  assaulte  with  a  gun.  237  eases 
in  which  a  life  had  been  threatened  with  a 
gun,  and  74  cases  of  vandallmx.  Party  per- 
cent of  the  homicide  were  committed  with 


a  handgun,  and  approximately  half  of  all 
homicides  occurred  in  family  disputes  or 
l>rawls.  In  addition,  we  arrested  469  persons 
for  posaeaaioD  of  a  dangeroua  wei^wn,  and 
confiscated  868  illegal  gnns.  And  these  gen- 
eral statistics  ten  only  part  of  the  story, 
because  our  research  staff  has  only  during 
the  last  year  established  Improved  reporting 
procedures  and  begun  to  analyze  carefully 
the  patterns  and  trends  In  handgun  and  fire- 
arm itsage. 

An  even  more  ominous  trend  which  can  be 
seen  in  Newark  and  other  cities  is  the  rapid 
increase  in  gun  violence  by  Juveniles.  In 
1974,  the  Newark  Police  arreeted  18  youths 
between  12  and  18  years  of  age  for  homicide 
committed  with  a  gun.  These  18  Juveniles 
constituted  approximately  25%  of  the  total 
of  75  perpetrators  of  homicide  with  a  gun. 
Like  many  cities,  in  Newark  the  level  of  vio- 
lence by  Juveniles  has  been  increasing 
steadily  and  dramatically,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  handguns  Is  an  Important  factor  in 
the  growing  seriousness  of  Juvenile  crime. 

Officers  in  my  department  estimate  that 
there  are  over  50,000  illegal  gtms  in  Newark. 
Whne  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  where 
these  guns  come  from,  we  do  know  that  a 
significant  portion  of  them  are  brought  in 
illegally  from  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  Many  others  are  stolen 
from  manufactinvrs,  retail  outlets,  and  pri- 
vate residences.  Unfortunately,  there  is  pres- 
ently no  requirement  that  forces  people  to 
report  theft  or  losses  of  their  firearms  to  the 
police  department. 

My  State,  New  Jersey,  has  what  is  con- 
sidered by  most  standards  to  be  a  strict  gun 
control  law.  Under  this  law,  which  was  passed 
in  1966,  a  person  must  apply  to  bis  local 
police  department  for  a  permit  to  purchase 
a  handgun  and  for  a  special  firearms  iden- 
tification card  to  purchase  a  long  gun.  The 
applicant  must  be  photographed  and  finger- 
printed and  a  character  Investigation  is  con- 
ducted as  to  criminal  convictions,  mental 
incompetence  or  narcotics  addiction.  A  seven- 
day  waiting  period  is  stipulated  between 
the  date  of  application  and  i:eceipt  of  the 
permit.  A  separate  permit  is  needed  to  carry 
a  concealed  weapon.  As  of  1072,  approaci- 
mately  134,000  applications  for  the  purchase, 
of  pistols  and  revolvers  had  been  approved 
by  local  and  state  police  in  New  Jersey.  At 
the  same  time,  2,500  were  denied,  of  which 
48.6  Ci/  involved  persons  with  criminal  rec- 
ords. 

While  this  law  deters  a  certain  amount  of 
gun  proliferation,  it  has  not  solved  our  gun 
problem  in  New  Jersey.  At  the  present  time, 
for  instance,  manpower  shcurtages  in  police 
departmente  have  caused  a  backlog  of  16,000 
gun  permit  applications  to  be  processed.  But 
a  more  serious  matter  is  that  residente 
of  New  Jersey  continue  to  buy  firearms  in 
other  states  and  bring  them  back  illegally. 
Also,  this  law  does  not  mandate  registration 
of  all  firearms  in  circulation,  nor  does  it 
effectively  regulate  the  private  transfer  of 
guns  between  citizens,  i^id.  as  I  mentioned 
before,  there  is  no  system  to  account  for 
stolen  or  lost  guns.  One  major  concern  that 
I  share  with  the  police  officers  in  my  de- 
partment is  the  need  to  control  the  source  of 
the  firearms,  be  they  retail  merchante, 
wholesalers,  or  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves. 

Crime  is  a  local  problem,  but  handgun 
control  is  a  national  problem.  Dealing  with 
crime  effectively  at  the  local  level  is  depend- 
ent to  a  great  degree  on  whettter  or  not 
strict  Federal  controls  on  handguns  will  be 
introduced. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  that  stete  and  local  efforts  to 
control  handguns  and  handgun  violence  can- 
not succeed  without  strong  national  con- 
trols. Ilie  issue  at  the  national  level  is  not 
on*  of  crime,  however.  It  is  a  question  of 
commerce. 


Crime,  handgtins,  and  commerce  In  hand- 
guns go  together  appallingly  wen.  Although 
87  States  have  same  form  of  gun  control 
laws  In  effect,  not  even  the  fltrictest  of  these 
statutes  can  affect  the  Interstate  commerce 
in  handguns. 

And  we  are  clearly  talking  about  commerce 
on  a  large  scale.  During  the  10  years  examined 
In  an  Elsenhower  Commission  study,  from 
1969  tlirough  1968,  10.3  million  handguns 
were  added  to  the  civilian  population.  This 
la  a  frightenlngly  high  portion  of  the  29.4 
million  total  of  all  firearms,  both  long  gxxns 
and  handguns,  added  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion during  those  years. 

However,  my  basic  observation  is  that  10.2 
million  handguns  is  big  business,  and  It  is  a 
business  which  is  almoet  self -perpetuating 
As  a  police  administrator.  It  Is  my  conclu- 
sion that  the  proliferation  in  handguns  con- 
tributes to  more  sertoua  crime,  which  con- 
tributes to  more  fear  of  crime,  which  con- 
tributes to  more  handgun  sales  (supponedlr 
tor  protection),  which  in  turn  contributes 
to  another  round  of  the  same  cycle.  The  only 
winners  on  this  self  perpetuating  cycle  are 
the  g»m  manufacturers.  The  public  la  the 
clear  loser.  And  the  police  are  caught  In  the 
middle  with  a  massive  problem  which  is  be- 
yond their  present  powers  to  control. 

This  commerce  in  handgitna  simply  cannot 
be  controlled  at  the  local  level.  It  la  an  inter- 
state commerce  problem.  It  Is  an  interstate 
transportation  problem.  It  is  an  Interstate 
law   enforcement   problem.    To   eontrtri    tiie 
local  problem  of  crime  we  must  alao  control 
the  national  problem  of  the  manufacture, 
aale.    transportation,    and    distribution    of 
handguns  to  civilians.  Only  then  can  we  at 
the   local   or  state  levels   begin   to  control 
within  oiu-  Jurisdictions  the  poeseaelon,  sale, 
and  criminal  use  of  handguns,  and  through 
such  control  inevitably  Improve  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  crime  within  our  society. 
Chairman  Risicoff.  Tliank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Peters  of  San  Antonio. 
Testimowt  or  K.  E.  Petjxs.  Chut  of  Police, 
Sak  Awtonio,  Tex. 
Mr.  Petess.  Thank  you.  Senator  Ribicoff. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  before 
you,  even  though  my  view  may  be  described 
as  being  a  bit  more   moderate   than   that 
of  at  least  two  of  my  colleagues,  CcMnmis- 
sioner  DlOrazla  and  Sheriff  Pitohes. 

However,  total  abolition  of  guns  In  Texa.s. 
I  am  afraid,  would  be  unacceptable.  I  draw 
this  inference  from  the  mood  of  the  legliOa- 
tors  during  this  last  legislative  session. 

In  San  Antonio  this  year,  we  have,  for  the 
first  8  months  had  92  murders — projecting 
this  figure  for  the  year  would  give  us  a  po- 
tential murder  total  of  138  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

To  be  consistent.  III  confine  my  statis- 
tics to  the  eight  months.  Of  these  murders. 
60  were  committed' with  handguns.  During 
this  same  period,  we  experienced  695  armed 
robberies  and  419  assaults  with  a  firearm,  for 
a  total  of  1,074  violent  crimes  conamltted  with 
a  firearm. 

Despite  the  fact  that  It  is  against  the  law 
to  carry  a  firearm,  I  believe  It  follows  from 
this  that  surely  something  should  be  done  to 
curb  this  blatant  disregard  of  the  law — or 
perhaps  I  should  call  It,  the  fiaunting  of  law- 
lessness. 

In  Texas,  it  is  a  Class  A  Misdemeanor  to 
carry  a  prohibited  wei4K>n — handgun — other 
than  on  one's  own  premises.  It  I>eoome8  a 
felony,  3rd  degree,  if  occurring  on  any  prem- 
ises licensed  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Likewise,  the  Ist  condition — misde- 
meanor— becomes  a  felony  if  the  person  ao 
carryhig  has  been  previously  convicted  of  a 
felony. 

In  oiir  city,  my  department  has  booked  680 
persons  during  this  period  for  unlawfully 
carrying  a  firearm — this  figure  does  not  in- 
clDde  the  persons  charged  with  a  more  seri- 
ous crtme  such  as  m'.irder  or  robbery.  Never- 
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ttirt— .  aao  arwto  iMt  year  and  580  thla  year 
tliitf  ter,  tun*  tkllMI  to  bav*  any  In^^aot 
irtiataoaw  on  ttia  gun-paekinf  ladlfMuala. 
A  <|D«tkm  Cnqomtly  axlMB  nfaidinc  tlia 
trafit^lTig  of  gona  Intentato  or  aomi  Xbm 
baidw.  At  thla  time,  guns  are  moved  fton 
tba  \JA  Into  Mexloo  as  gims  are  hazd  to 
coma  by  aouth  of  the  bonier.  In  candor,  I 
might  tmf  that  thla  la  not  effecting  our  piob- 
laa  a  "aboot-onta"  and  robbertaa.  Bowaror, 
I  laeogBlaa  that  thla  could  become  a  two- 
way  atraet.  oipaetaUy  aa  the  Import  of  for- 
eiga-mada  guna  becomea  more  dlfllcult  and 
certainly,  any  tighter  reatralnta  or  stlffer 
penaltlaa  are  In  order.  Tet.  eventually  we  run 
into  the  aame  old  problem  at  the  enforce- 
ment level— the  "Blghta  of  tbe  People"— 
agaloat  onreaaonable  search— or  la  It  \m- 


Wtaat  la  tbe  answer?  In  our  state  Legisla- 
ture tlUa  paat  vrlng,  some  six  bills  were  in- 
trodopad,  haU  aimed  at  outlawing  tbe  sale 
at  obaap  bandgnna  ot  inferlar  metala,  the 
otbar  to  laqutre  tbe  registration  of  all  band- 
gona  wtkb  tbe  State  pottoe  agency. 

Mone  at  tbe  proposed  bllla  in  Texas  passed 
and  petaonally.  I  oould  not  get  real  enthused 
anyway  because  In  none  of  these  propoeals, 
wwa  tbare  any  real  improvements  with  re- 
gard to  aantenclng  the  convicted.  Tbe  usual 
la  a  fine  or  probated  sentence.  If  tbe  person 
la  convleted  of  a  more  aerlotis  crime,  murder, 
roMMay.  etc.;   tbe  gim  charge  is  generally 


I  fial  that  we  are  past  the  time  of  adding 
additional  lawa  to  the  state  books,  aa  long 
aa  tb*  aantenclng  practloee  continue  so  in- 
oonilstant  and  maantnglesn.  No  one  is  going 
to  jaU  tat  carrying  a  prohibited  weapon — 
would  ttaey  be  aentenoed  to  JaU  for  failing 
to  reglvtar  a  gun?  Hardly. 

On  tbe  other  band,  if  tb»  outlawing  of 
certain  guna  and/or  tbe  leglatration  of  aU 
bandgiina.  lnelu<Ung  good  regrilationa  gov- 
erning tbe  purchase  or  tranafer  of  a  hand- 
gun, are  «>acted  at  a  Federal  level,  I  believe 
the  regulation  would  carry  more  punch. 
Beaaon:  OeneraUy  speaHng.  tbe  crlmliud  or 
"would-be"  orlmlnal  bolda  a  deeper  regard 
or  fear  at  vislattng  a  Faderal  law.  At  tbe  same 
time,  I  do  not  think  a  law  or  laws  to  take 
away — ^whether  to  buy  or  confiscate  all  the 
guna  held  by  Indivlduala.  is  vrorkable  as  I 
fert  it  is  totally  unacceptable  to  our  citi- 
zena. 

Finally.  I  mentioned  above,  the  lack  of 
Court  "foUowtbrougb"— This  I  blame  for  tbe 
fbUnre  of  onr  aystMn.  to  provide  a  "deter- 
TCOt"  to  crtme  gun  toting  Included.  Serious 
ttaougbt  mnat  be  given  to  some  mandatory 
aentencea  for  one— crimes  committed  with 
a  gun  such  aa  robbery,  murder,  rape.  Let'a 
take  away  tbe  gun  and  deetroy  it  in  the  lea- 
aar  eatagorr  o<  unlawfuUy  carrying.  FiHfel- 
tora  of  tba  "right  to  ball"  when  charged  with 
tb»  commlaatcm  of  a  FUony,  committed  wbUe 
out  on  ball  for  a  previous  felony.  ini"ilnat,i' 
tba  granting  of  {vobated  sentences  to  per- 
aooa  prevloualy  convicted  of  a  felony. 

Bqperlence  Is  showing  us  that  the  repeat 
offender  is  caudng  60%  or  more  of  our 
crime.  Tlierefore,  niles  to  guarantee  taking 
tba  repeater  out  of  society  la  going  to  be  the 
only  certain  way  to  effectively  overcome  the 
proldem.  Thank  you. 
Chairman  RmcorF.  Thank  you,  very  much, 
n^ankly,  your  statements  have  been  so 
powerful  and  so  important  that  almost  all 
tba  questions  have  been  answered.  But  I 
would  Uke  to  have  some  disciisslon  with  you 
gentlemen  to  have  tbe  record  complete. 

Z  gather  from  vrhat  you  say  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  violent  crimes  within 
your  Jurisdiction  involve  the  use  of  guns. 
Would  that  be  correct? 
Mr.  IM3BAZZA.  Correct. 
Mr.  Kavn.  Tbat  la  correct. 
Cbalnnan  Riaiuorr.  What  do  you  estimate 
would  be  the  drop  in  violent  crimes  In  your 
dttaa  It  yen  dldnt  have  hand  gunst  What 
dUference  would  it  make  in  the  crime  rata 


In  yoiar  req)ectlve  cities?  Any  of  you  gentle- 
men. 

Ux.  Pi'iiiiiiM,  I  can  say  thla:  I  couldn't 
pradlot,  any  mora  than  anyone  else  oould, 
but  Z  wonld  aay  It  would  be  Tsry,  vary  algnlf - 
leant,  beeauae.  of  course,  tba  banidgun  la  con- 
oealable.  and  la  more  readUy  available  and 
la  used  in  more  instancea.  So  there  Is  Just 
no  question:  almple  logic  indicates  it  would 
be  significant. 
Chairman  Bmcorr.  Chief? 
Mr.  DiObabxa.  I  agree  totaUy.  The  greatest 
problem,  of  course,  Is  the  concealablllty  of  it, 
avallableneas.  People  can  walk  down  the 
street  and  walk  quickly  into  a  store  and  pull 
an  armed  robbery  wbme,  of  course,  it 
wouldn't  be  as  easy  to  put  a  rifle  imder  yo\ir 
coat  and  conceal  it.  It  gives  tbe  person  that 
power  they  feel  they  have  got  to  have  tinless 
tbey  have  a  handgun. 

Mr.  Wn.T.Ttifa.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
tbe  initial  impact.  I  feel  It  would  be  sub- 
stantial, but  I  think  in  the  long  nm  we  could 
look  to  the  other  civilized  nations,  for  exam- 
ple Japan,  that  has  virtually  no  homlddea — 
^o  murdMi  with  handguns.  If  we  in  fact 
eliminated  the  weapon,  I  think  we  would 
save  a  lot  of  lives  oH  police  officers,  we  would 
save  a  lot  cA.  lives  of  Individual  citizens,  and 
I  believe  the  liberties  and  freedoms  of  the 
people  would  be  more  secure  under  those 
olrctonstancee,  because  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  police  have  to  arm  themselves  more 
in  order  to  protect  themselves.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-four  police  offloers  died  last  year 
through  firearms.  Handguns  contributed  the 
bulk  of  that. 

As  police  departments  move  progressively 
to  heavier  weapons,  hollow-nosed  bullets, 
move  to  heavier  armament,  I  think  this  Is  an 
endangerment  to  basic  freedom  and  liberties. 
Tbe  only  way  to  aUevlate  that  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  problem,  and  the  source  of  the 
problem  is  the  handgun.  It  affects  our  lives 
in  many  more  ways  than  the  death  statistics 
tbat  we,  as  p<^lce  chiefs,  count  at  this  table. 
It  affects  the  Ubertles  that  we  talk  about 
protecting. 

Chairman  Ribicoft.  In  other  words,  you 
give  a  gun  to  a  criminal  and  you  put  him  in 
an  equal  position  to  that  of  a  poUce  officer. 
Mr.  WtixiAMs.  That's  right. 
Chairman  RnicoFr.  He's  got  a  gun.  He  can 
take  on  a  cap.  he  can  hide,  he  can  shoot 
down  a  cop. 
Tes,  Sbnlff  Pitchess. 

Mr.  PncRSBS.  That  isn't  exactly  a  correct 
statement.  I  don't  mean  to  contradict  you. 
Chairman  Rxsicorr.  No,  no,  I  am  Just  try- 
ing to  get  thla  information. 

Mr.  PrrcRSss.  The  criminal  is  imder  no 
restrictions  in  the  use  of  that  firearm  and 
tbe  police  officer  is  under  considerable  re- 
strictions and  progressively  is  getting  more  so. 
Caialrman  Rmcorr.  If  so,  in  other  words, 
yo«  make  him  superior  to  a  police  officer. 

Mr.  PrrcRxss.  Exactly.  Many  law  enforce- 
ment agenclea  refuse  to  use  the  hollow-point 
buUet  because  some  pec^le  have  a  hangup  on 
it.  There  la  nothing  that  prevents  a  criminal 
from  using  the  hollow-point  bullet  or  any 
kind  of  lethal  device  that  he  wishes  to  use. 
That  is  why  there  Is  not  an  equal  level  of 
position. 

Mr.  DiOaAziA.  Senator,  there  is  always  great 
concern  about  the  need  for  everyday  citizens 
to  arm  themselves  because  they  feel  that 
everyone  else  has  a  weapon.  Things  are  so 
bad  tbat  in  that  situation,  as  far  as  the  City 
of  Boston  is  concerned,  we  have  a  toy  weapon 
that  looks  like  something  stolen  from  the 
Army,  a  .48  Colt,  that  has  the  Army  inscr^- 
tlon  on  It,  and  everything  else.  It  cannot  fire. 
But  it  Is  an  exact  replica  in  eveiTy  other  way 
of  a  V3.  Army  Colt  .45,  and  it  aeUs  for  $38 
in  tbe  City  of  Boston  so  that  people  can  go 
around  and  have  that  feeling  and  hopefully, 
I  guess,  in  their  minds  If  someone  sticks  a 
gun  in  their  ribs,  they  have  got  a  gun  to  dis- 
play also. 
OhMrman  Rraicorr.   Tou   gentlemen   can 


interrupt  or  Interject  any  time  during  this 
dlacuaalon. 
Mr.  Eaves. 

Mr.  KavBS.  Senator.  I  wotild  Just  suggest  to 
you  that  I  think  the  Inqiact  would  be  a  bit 
Toan  tremendous  that  most  of  us  would 
anticipate  because  moat  of  the  Crimea— not 
most,  a  significant  number  of  your  crimes 
are  c<Mnmltted  by  teenagers,  and  they  really 
feel  superior  with  the  \ise  of  a  handgun.  I 
think  once  taken  out  of  their  hands  you  will 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  teenagers  in- 
volved In  aggravated  assaults  and  homicides. 
Chairman  Ribicoff.  Are  you  finding  from 
your  experience  that  teenagers  are  more  and 
more  being  Involved  in  homicides  and  ag- 
gravated assaults? 

Bfr.  Eavxs.  Absolutely.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  was  talking  to  the  Director  of  the  P3I 
Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  it  was  In  March,  and  he 
indicated  that  roughly  60  pwcent  of  such 
crimes  in  certain  areas  were  committed  by 
teenagers,  under  the  age  of  19.  I  think  that 
Is  significant. 

If  you  can  Just  take  that  false  superiority 
and  false  security  from  them,  I  think  you  will 
see  a  tremendous  drop  In  crime. 

Chairman  BxaicoFr.  So  to  a  great  extent 
our  failure  to  enact  gun  control  legislation 
with  any  bite,  so  to  speak,  is    encouraging 
crime? 
Mr.  Eaves.  Absolutely. 
Chairman  Ribicoff.  Why  is  it  that  those 
who  are  hollering  the  most  that  we  must 
have  law  and  order  are  those  who  are  most 
opppoeed  to  having  any  gun  control?  What 
is  the  psychology  Involved? 
Mr.  Peters. 

Mr.  Eaves.  I  think  they  are  victimized  by  a 
series  of  myths.  Such  as,  that  guns  don't  kill 
people.  Obviously  they  dont,  someone  has  to 
pull  the  trigger.  But  U  that  gun  is  there,  it 
causes  the  rate  of  homicide  to  go  up. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  As  Sheriff  Pitchess 
said,  if  you  follow  that  reasoning,  what 
about  machine  guns,  hand  grenades,  and 
atomic  bombs,  Mr.  Peters? 

Mr.  Peters.  Another  view  Is.  I  think,  many 
of  them  feel  only  the  people  who  believe  in 
law  and  order  would  register  the  guns  and 
turn  In  the  guns  and  the  criminal  would 
not.  He  operates  outside  of  the  law  anyway, 
so  it  would  Just  be  another  law  that  he  would 
be  breaking  by  still  having  the  gun. 

Then  I  guess  some  of  the  statistics  that 
show  that  so  many  of  the  armed  robberies 
are  committed  with  the  use  of  a  stolen  fire- 
arm probably  lends  to  this,  too. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  Do  you  find  that  the 
person  who  has  a  gun  in  his  household  Is 
more  protected  against  crime  than  a  person 
who  does  not? 

Mr.  Pitchess.  The  statUtics  pretty  well  dis- 
pute that.  Just  to  give  you  a  rough  figure 
off  the  top  of  my  head,  it  has  been  con- 
servatively reported,  and  I  think  can  be 
supported,  that  for  every  robber  stopped  by 
a  homeowner  or  a  store  owner  with  a  hand- 
gun, four  homeowners  or  members  of  their 
family  suffer  death  in  a  gim  accident. 

Mr.  DiGsazia.  If  someone  Is  truly  con- 
cerned about  safety  In  a  home,  they  should 
go  out  and  get  themselves  a  beautiful  Ger- 
man Shepherd  and  it  can  be  a  pet  and  also 
a  protector.  I  thinlc  it'  is  a  f alacy  for  someone 
to  say  because  they  have  a  handgun  in  their 
home  that  they  are  safe.  Are  they  going  to 
answer  the  door  every  time  with  the  .45 
strapped  to  their  waist? 

Chairman  Rmicorr.  Do  you  find  that  you 
have  been  able  to  end  the  traffic  or  stop 
the  traffic  of  guns  in  your  cities  and  States? 
Is  it  really,  even  potentially  possible  for 
you  to  handle  this  problem  yourselves? 

Mr.  Eaves.  Only  with  coverage  by  national 
legislation.  To  try  it  on  a  local  level  Just 
shifts  it  aroimd  from  place  to  place. 

For  example,  I  plan  a  series  of  raids  soon 
to  hit  areas  where  we  have  a  great  many 
assaults.  Tou  vrtll  ahlft  tbat  and  you  will 
confiscate  a  few  weapons  and  put  a  couple 
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of  pe<^le  in  JaU,  and  they  get  fined  $26  ot 
$15  and  they  are  sent  home.  Then  they  shift 
to  another  place. 

But  without  national  legislation,  even 
though  you  can  clamp  down  on  the  sales  In 
some  States  by  law.  they  can  Just  go  to 
Georgia  ot  to  South  Carolina  or  to  Massachu- 
sets  or  some  other  State  where  it  is  not 
prohibited,  pick  up  that  weapon  and  return 
home. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  Have  you  gentlemen 
found  in  your  experience  tbat  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  has  been 
effective  in  stopping  the  traffic  In  guns? 

Have  you  found  that  in  your  Jurisdictions? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  have  only  1,600  men. 

There  are  approximately  150,000  gun  decU- 
ers  they  have  to  deal  with,  and  their  function 
goes  beyond  merely  handling  guns.  So  clearly 
tbey  are  not  set  up  to  be  effective. 

Based  on  the  tremendous  trafficking  of 
hardware  in  these  guns  and  the  flow  from  the 
South,  where  they  can  be  purchased  easUy, 
where  there  are  virtuaUy  no  restrictions,  it 
Is  clear  they  haven't  been  effective.  I  think 
they  would  be  the  first  to  admit  they  haven't 
been  effective,  and  they  would  probably  give 
all  of  the  reasons  why. 

But  even  if  you  substantiaUy  Increase  the 
manpower  in  that  agency,  and  even  if  you 
reduce  tbe  number  of  licensed  premises  that 
they  would  have  to  deal  with,  which  I  think 
are  two  steps  that  should  be  taken,  that  stUl 
would  not  deal  with  the  problem  that  is 
basicaUy  a  national  problem;  namely,  the 
placing  into  the  flow  of  commerce  of  danger- 
ous we^>ons;  it  wouldn't  deal  with  the  40 
mUllon  weapons — that  is  handguns — that  we 
have  at  a  minimum  existing  in  this  country 
today;  we  would  not  deal  with  that  problem 
unless  we  take  stronger  and  firmer  steps;  and 
tbat  is  why  I  think  virtually  everyone  on  this 
panel  has  urged  this  Committee  to  stop  the 
manufacture  of  handguns  and  the  importa- 
tion of  handguns. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  Let  me  ask  you  this: 
Senator  Javits,  who  is  a  very  able  and  also  a 
"ery  practical  man,  who  sees  the  difficulty  we 
have  in  passing  any  gun  legislation,  has  come 
up  with  the  suggestion  that  we  try  to  demar- 
cate some  separate  rules  affecting  urban 
areas,  high  crime  areas,  as  opposed  to  rural 
areas. 

WovUd  that  have  any  significance?  You  are 
all  from  urban  areas,  and  your  areas  woiUd  be 
affected.  Do  you  think  we  could  work  some- 
thing out  similar  to  Senator  Javits'  proposal? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  absolutely  certain. 
I  believe  that  the  proposal  speaks  to  an  in- 
crease in  crime  in  a  particular  municlpaUty, 
20  percent  above  the  national  level,  or  10 
percent  over  what  the  crime  rate  was  the 
previous  year. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  Correct. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  don't  know  why  the  figure 
10  percent  was  established.  That  seems  to 
me 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  We  can  change  those 
figures.  I  think  the  concept  of  Senator  Javits 
has  great  appeal,  and  is  a  very  pragmatic  one. 
Of  course,  I  don't  want  to  speak  for  the  Sen- 
ator, he  is  here  himself.  But  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  with  the  rural  area's  representatives 
In  Congress.  I  think  you  would  find  tbat  most 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  come  from 
urban  areas  would  like  to  see  gun  traffic 
stopped,  and  yet  we  have  such  great  difficulty 
in  passing  this  legislation. 

Could  you  conceive  of  legislation  that 
would  be  effective  if  we  could  make  this 
demarcation? 

Senator  Javtts.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add 
one  point,  it  relates  not  Just  to  the  munici- 
pality, but  it  relates  to  the  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area,  which  means  the  eco- 
nomic area,  including  urban  areas  and  siu*- 
lounding  suburbs  which  is  generaUy  defined 
as  the  metropolitan  area. 

I  Just  wanted  you  to  have  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  DiOkazu.  I  think  we  stiU  have  to  look 
at  the  fact  that  we  are  a  highly  mobile  so- 


ciety and  that  handgtms  are  floating  acroaa 
this  total  ooimtry  of  ours,  not  Just  in  cer- 
tain areas.  It  would  be  the  eame  way  aa  If 
we  had  a  very  strict  law  In  the  State  o< 
Sfasaachusetts,  as  an  example,  and  you  dont 
have  one  in  Oonnecttoat,  Rhode  IBlacul  or 
Vermont.  It  is  too  dose  and  somebody  can 
import  tiiem  in  from  those  areas.  I  think  it 
Would  be  the  same  thing  exactly  vrith  that 
type  of  legislation  becaiKe  it  woiUd  aUow 
weapons  to  be  sold,  purchased,  and  possessed 
in  other  areas  of  the  oounlTy  and  they  would 
find  their  way  into  the  urban  areas  of  our 
country. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  If  I  may  interrupt, 
how  effective  has  been  tbe  Massachusetts 
law.  Chief  7  It  is  one  of  the  most  stringent 
in  the  Nation.  How  effective  has  it  been? 

Mr.  DiOkazia.  We  haven't  seen  any  big 
change  at  the  present  time.  It  has  only  been 
in  effect  slnoe  AprU  1  of  this  year. 

One  of  the  inoblems  right  away  is  the 
mandatory  semtencing.  It  appears  tiiat 
people  are  finding  ways  out  because  of  tdiat 
mandatory  sentencing.  "Hie  Judges  seem  to 
be  not  as  enthusiastic  about  applying  that 
punlahment;  so  there  is  plSading  for  a  leaser 
crime,  or  if  it  goes  to  a  Jury  trial,  the  Jury 
tends  to  find  the  person  not  guilty. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  DiOrasta,  I  didn't  want 
to  Interrupt  you,  but  in  New  York  we  have 
the  SuUlvan  Law,  and  we  have  had  It  for 
many  years.  Our  law  enforcement  people  tes- 
tified, also,  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  a 
periect  cure,  but  that  it  does  very  definitely 
hdp.  They,  too,  appeared  here  passionately 
pleading  for  exactly  what  you  are  pleading 
for.  They  do  say,  however,  that  the  Sullivan 
Law  is  effective.  New  York  City  is  No.  10  in 
the  list  of  major  cities  as  far  as  hotnlcldes 
are  concerned,  notwithstanding  New  York's 
reputation  as  being  an  open  city,  which  It  Is 
not.  Nonetheless,  they  point  out  that  that  is 
attributable,  they  think,  to  the  SiUllvan  Law, 
which  does  have  some  deterrent. 

I  th<»x>ughly  agree  with  your  defense  of 
the  hunter  and  the  hunting  rifle.  I  can't  for 
the  life  of  me  understand  what  they  are 
afraid  of,  but  nonetheleas,  they  are.  But  we 
have  simply  realized  we  have  tried  and  tried 
and  tried  and  we  haven't  even  come  close  on 
any  kind  ot  meanlngfiU  handgun  control,  let 
alone  handgun  elimination. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  the 
question,  considering  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  wltii  practlcaUties,  not  which  would 
be  Idealistlcally  beet,  but  rather  whether 
you  can  suggest  any  other  way  by  which  we 
might  try  the  concept  in  my  bUl? 

This  concept,  as  Senator  Ribicoff,  who  Is 
a  man  of  great  experience  around  here  him- 
self, has  said,  has  a  better  chance  of  any 
others  that  we  have  tried. 

In  addition.  It  seems  to'  have  a  sympathetic 
consideration  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  no  inconsiderable 
help. 

Is  there  anything  else  that  you  gentlemen 
could  suggest?  If  you  agree  with  Mr.  Di- 
Qrazla,  that  this  proposal  simply  wUl  not 
make  a  material  difference.  I  think  it  wUl. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Eaves.  I  tend  to  concur  with  Mr.  Di- 
Orazia.  It  wiU  have  a  smaU  impact.  It's  like 
a  stopgap.  But  if  it  is  Just  going  to  be  re- 
stricted to  certain  areas,  it  Is  not  going  to 
be  effective.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  asking 
for  national  legislation.  To  make  it  local  or 
to  make  it  regional,  in  my  opinion,  wUl  not 
be  halfway  as  effective  as  national  legisla- 
tion across  the  board. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Eaves,  the  minute  you 
say  half  as  effective,  you  encourage  me.  I  am 
very  serious  about  that.  We  are  talking  on 
the  same  side  of  the  issue,  because,  frankly, 
sir,  I  despair  that  we  wiU  prevaU  within  the 
proximate  future,  unless  the  women  in  this 
country  really  rise  up  in  this  matter.  When 
you  talk  about  Women's  Liberation  and  aU 
tbe  rights  for  which  they  are  contending, 
which  I  thoroughly  respect  and  work  for. 


I  can  hardly  think  of  anything  which  should 
cause  a  revolt  among  women  than  the  mascu- 
line Influence  in  the  main,  on  the  issue  to 
retain  this  unbelievably  dangerous  and  lethal 
BltoatiMi  to  our  i>eople. 

So  if  you  say  half  as  effective,  I  am  very 
encouraged.  Do  you  really  mean  it? 

Mr.  EIaves.  I  really  mean  that  for  this  rea- 
son: Many  law-abiding  citizens  obviously  will 
not  break  the  law.  If  It  means  the  abandon- 
ing of  possession  of  handguns,  tbey  will 
abide.  And  many  of  our  burglaries  are  a  re- 
sult of  stolen  handguns,  and  those  same 
guns  are  used  in  the  commission  of  crimes. 

So  it  is  going  to  have  Its  impact.  I  would 
be  lying  to  say  otherwise.  But  the  problem 
is  I  don't  know  how  long  that  wUl  last  in 
terms  of,  again,  the  mobile  society  we  have, 
being  able  to  move  outside  and  come  up 
with  what  they  need  if  they  are  not  picking 
them  up  through  burglaries  or  whatever  the 
case  may  be. 

Senator  Javits.  Gentlemen,  hopefuUy  if  we 
try  it,  and  our  hunting  friends  and  members 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  understand 
that  it  Is  not  going  into  their  areas  of  inter- 
est, and  has  no  design  or  Intention  to,  and 
there  is  appreciable  Improvement  in  certain 
urban  and  suburban  regions  covered  by  the 
ban  in  my  bill,  we  may  then  move  on  to 
what  you  desire. 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator  Javits,  I  would  Just 
like  to  take  issue  with  what  my  colleague 
said.  I  don't  believe  your  blU  wiU  have  any 
significant  impact  at  all. 

I  think  there  are  two  basic  problenxs  which 
your  bill  falls  to  do.  One  is  we  produce  on 
the  market  about  three  million  of  these 
guns  every  year.  The  bill  doesn't  deal  with 
the  proliferation  of  handguns.  Guns  will 
BtUl  be  produced.  The  gap  in  the  1968  legis- 
lation, importation  of  parts,  that  wiU  still 
occur.  We  won't  do  anjrthing  about  ac- 
cumulating more  and  more  handguns  lu 
our  country. 

Number  two,  the  bill  does  not  address  it- 
self to  commerce  \n  a  meaningful  fashion. 
If  we  try  to  attach  it  to  some  kUid  of  a 
metropolitan  statistical  region,  then  guns 
can  BtUl  be  brouhgt  in  from  other  regions 
in  the  country.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bUl  that  would  address  that. 

The  major  effect  that  I  believe  that  the 
blU  would  have  is  that  all  of  the  momen- 
tum that  has  been  buUt  up  to  try  to  do 
something  about  the  senseless  slaughter  of 
people  In  this  country  will  have  faUen  again 
to  the  power  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  thoee  other  gun  lobbyists  that  make 
it  ever  more  difficult  for  us  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter status  of  life  In  this  country. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  WeU,  gentlemen,  the  bUl 
is  not  quite  as  bare  of  effects  upon  com- 
merce as  this  comment  would  indicate,  be- 
cause the  bUl  requires  a  form  of  national  reg- 
istration of  handguns,  and  a  ban  on  the 
manufacture  of  Saturday  night  specials.  It 
bars  the  multiple  sales  of  handguns.  It 
places  very  tight  security  and  theft  preven- 
tion standards  upon  handgun  manufactur- 
ers, common  carriers,  and  dealers.  We  un- 
derstanc'.  there  are  about  half  a  mUllon 
thefts  a  year  from  commerce. 

So,  again,  we  are  not  relying  exclusively 
upon  this  regional  concept,  but  it  Is  of  course 
an  Important  aspect  with  the  biU.  And  if 
you  gentlemen  could  suggest  any  other  pro- 
visions that  we  have  not  put  in  respecting 
commerce  generally,  then  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  give  them  the  utmost  consideration. 
So  would  my  coUeagues. 

FinaUy,  you  are  right,  Mr.  Williams,  about 
the  enormous  manufacture  of  guns,  but  the 
market  wUl  be  tremendously  shmnk  if  a  bill 
such  as  mine  shall  become  law.  In  our  coun- 
try I  don't  think  manufacturers,  no  matter 
what  we  might  say  about  that  as  profiting 
from  the  gun  trade,  Z  doubt  that  they  wUl 
manufacture  if  there  is  no  demand  Just  to 
do  us  in. 
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So    this    compreheoslTe    approach    could 
tolng  ahovt  a  very,  very  Berlous  curb  on 
i^baX  will  be  produced  it  we  eliminate  major 
matrapoUtan  areas  and  then  add  tbeae  oQier 
leatralnft   and   reetrletlons,   <Ti<rti«MT.g   the 
ability  to  trace  a  gun  uaed  In  a  crime  from 
the    owner     through    the    varlouB    hand* 
through  which  It  passes.  This  Is  all  contained 
In  the  bill. 
Mr.  Peters,  could  we  have  a  view  from  you? 
Mr.  PRxas.  I  was  going  to  say  I  subscribe 
particularly  to  one  paragraph  In  your  bill 
which  covers  the  sale  and  resale  of  firearms 
between  private  persons  who  are  not  deal- 
ers or  collectors.  I  think  that  Is  something 
that  heretofore  has  been  overlooked  entirely. 
Senator  Javtts.  Mr.  Pltchess. 
Mr.  PtrcHxss.  I  would  like  to  answer  two 
questions  that  you  posed  earlier:  What  other 
solution? 

X  think  there  Is  no  other  solution  than 
the  outright  banning.  I  respectfully  want  to 
disagree  with  your  position  on  registering 
the  handguns.  It  would  be  totaUy  unen- 
forceable nationwide. 

So  In  answer  to  that  question.  I  don't  think 
there  Is  any  other  solution  than  the  banning 
of  the  handgun.  And  that  may  take  a 
period  of  time  before  It  becomes  effective, 
as  I  said  In  my  prepared  remarks. 

However.  If  we  dont  ban  the  handgun 
today,  I  dread  to  think  what  kind  of  society 
we  are  going  to  live  in  five  and  ten  years 
from  now.  We  are  going  to  revert  to  the  old 
law  of  the  west  where  tEe  fastest  gan  will 
prevail. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Pltchess,  we  live  in  a 
society  which  is  governed  democratically. 
Are  you  telling  us  now — by  the  way,  regis- 
tration w(»ks  In  my  State.  It  has  eighteen 
and  a  half  million  people.  So  I  am  not  con- 
cwned  about  yotir  view  about  It  breaking 
down. 

But  be  that  as  It  may,  you  are  ajiving  ^  to 
run  these  risks,  because  we  cannot  get  the 
perfect  solution  now.  That  is  hardly  the 
way  our  society  nms. 

I  dont  wish  to  put  rt-ln  any  Invidious 
way,  but  many  people  could  be  killed  whose 
deaths  could  be  avoided  with  some  new  con- 
trols short  of  the  total  ban  you  advocate 
that  we  can  accomplish  by  legislation  now. 
Why  should  we  do  nothing,  because  we  are 
not  going  to  get  what  you  want  for  a  long 
time?  I  shed  tears  to  say  so,  but  it  is  true. 
Mr.  PiTCHXBB.  I  am  afraid  you  are  correct, 
and  I  optimistically  hoped  we  could  do 
■omethlng  about  it.  but  reallsticaUy  I  am 
afraid  what  you  are  saying  is  true. 

Senator  Jatits.  Tes.  You  better  help  us. 
Ton  know,  the  police  are  supposed  to  be 
vltra  conservative,  and  many  other  things. 
But  It  Is  amaslng  to  me,  and  I  have  great 
relations  with  the  police,  and  I  have  feeling 
about  them,  and  it  is  amazing  to  me  that  In 
this  particular  Issue  you  are  way  out  there 
In  front.  You  are  the  outer  most  liberal  to 
■eek  to  eliminate  handguns  in  this  country. 
So  I  appeal  to  you  we  cant  do  it.  All  of 
us  here.  Senator  Rlblcoir.  I,  Seiiator  Percy, 
In  fact  moet  of  us  who  happen  to  be  in 
this  particular  committee,  would  like  It  very 
much.  We  cant,  so  at  least  help  us,  which 
li  what  I  am  appealing  you  to  do  with  your 
prestige  in  this  field,  to  do  all  we  can  within 
tba  panuneter  with  what  we  as  legislators 
hellers  is  tlM  poasfUe. 

80  X  appeal  to  you  for  suggestions.  Ideas, 
•nythlng  that  you  can  give  us.  I  am  not 
doae-mlnded  at  all. 

Mr.  PrrcuEss.  Senator,  I  dont  quite  un- 
derstand why  a  ban  of  handguns  would  vio- 
late democratic  principles  of  our  society. 
Henator  Javrrs.  I  dldnt  say  that. 
Mr.  PircKaa.  Then  I  didnt  understand 
you.  You  said  we  Uve  in  a  democratic  society. 
Senatonr  Javxtb.  We  can  only  accomplish 
tlM  poaalbla  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
Bona*  and  Senate. 

M;r.  PiK  iliH  The  polls  have  all  favored 
this  banning  of  handguns. 
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Senator  Javtts.  I  know,  but  my  coUeaguea 
for  years  have  not  listened  to  thoee  polls. 
They  voted  Just  the  other  way  not  by  a  few 
votes,  but  by  two  to  one  and  more. 

Mr.  PzrcHBBS.  Then  I  have  to  say  regret- 
fully that  the  Congress  has  failed  in  remond- 
Ing  to  the  national  will. 

Senator  JAvrra.  That  Is  true,  but  the  poor 
guy  that  is  going  to  get  shot  down  this  after- 
noon, and  we  are  trying  to  save  at  least  some, 
Isnt  going  to  be  helped  by  that. 

Sure,  the  Congress  has  failed  the  American 
people  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  PrrcHEss.  We  in  the  law  enforcement 
have  faUed  and  that  is  why  we  are  coming 
to  you  with  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  the 
liberal  or  the  radical  position  that  we  take. 
The  system  that  we  have  had  has  not  worked. 
Chairman  Rimcoff.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  it  happens  to  be  the  most  conservative 
position  of  alL  You  are  trying  to  conserve 
Ufe.  That  Is  the  irony,  you  know.  We  had 
interchange  yesterday  and  I  made  the  state- 
ment then  that  I  repeat.  Senator  Javlta 
wasn  t  here,  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
Congress  and  the  President  and  every  man 
that  is  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  to 
show  the  guts  to  take  the  action  that  you 
men  plead  for.  Here  you  are  the  chiefs  of 
police  with  tha  responsihillty,  everybody 
kicks  you  around  every  time  there  is  a  mur- 
der or  everytlme  there  is  a  rise  in  the  crime 
rate,  something  is  wrong  with  the  Chief  of 
PoUce,  and  yet  we  won  t  give  you  the  support 
that  you  need  to  lessen  crinw,  especially  vio- 
lent crime. 

But,  you  see,  the  point  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Javtts,  makes,  is  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  very  tough  sltuaOon.  May  I  say  to  you. 
Chief  DlOrazla,  I  would  buy  personally  and 
would  vote  for  every  siiggestlon  you  would 
make,  and  I  think  Senator  Javits  would,  too. 
Senator  Javfts.  I  would. 
Chairman  Bibicoff.  We  get  these  amend- 
ments up,  15  votes,  18  votes,  you  might  reach 
a  plateau  of  20  votes. 

Now,  we  search  our  experience  and  say  If 
we  can  t  get  this  across,  can  we  do  It  Incre- 
mently  one  step  at  a  Ume  if  we  cant  get  the 
whole  thing?  How  do  we  do  It?  We  need  your 
help.  We  need  your  wisdom. 

I  have  a  few  questions.  Do  you  believe 
there  should  be  a  cooling  off  or  waiting  pe- 
riod between  the  time  a  person  seeks  to  buy 
a  gun  and  the  time  they  get  It?  In  other 
words,  if  a  person  applies  for  a  gun,  should 
ho  be  able  to  go  Into  a  gun  store  and  get  it 
immediately  or  should  there  bo  a  week  or  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  where  they  have  to  submit 
to  you  the  application  to  be  checked  out  by 
you?  Would  this  be  any  good  at  aU? 

Mr.  Eavks.  It  Just  delays  the  death  a  cou- 
ple of  days. 

Chairman  Ribicoft.  If  a  man  has  a  record 
and  you  know  who  he  Is,  you  might  have  a 
chance  to  veto  it  In  licensing,  although  Chief 
OiGrazla  said  licensing  and  registration 
would  be  needed. 

Mr.  Eavks.  Again,  Senator,  I  think  it  de- 
lays it  for  a  period.  Many  of  the  homicides 
we  talked  about  are  the  passionate  homicides 
that  Director  WUliams  talked  about,  and  our 
records — and  the  Kansas  City  study — indi- 
cate that  the  police  had  gone  to  the  home 
about  five  times  before  the  homicide  takes 
place  in  those  particular  situations. 

Now,  It  is  very  rare  that  a  man  is  going 
to  go  up  to  a  gun  store,  purchase  a  gun,  and 
then  go  down  the  street  and  rob  a  bank. 

We  taU  about  that,  but  that  Is  rare.  There 
is  a  little  planning  and  then  It  takes  time. 
I  am  not  sure  the  delayed  registration  makes 
any  difference  whatsoever. 

Mr.  DiOaAziA.  Again,  we  have  to  talk  about 
an  of  the  guns  that  are  fioatlng  around  this 
country.  It  is  not  so  much  the  buying.  It  Is 
the  ones  that  are  stolen.  Every  time  some- 
one burglarizes  a  home,  the  first  thing  they 
are  looking  for  Is  cash  and  the  firearms.  If 
they  go  and  rob  a  retaUer  and  he  has  a  gtm 
under  the  register,  the  first  thing  he  goes 


for  after  the  money  la  the  gun.  So  someon. 
goes  along,  a  legitimate  purchaser.  Mdbuw 
a  gun,  and  waits  for  six  months  forit  to  hi 
deUvered.  When  it  comes  out  into  drcuiT 
tlon.  It's  stm  then  going  to  get  Into  toe 
wrong  kind  <rf  circulation/  "«  we 

Chairman  Rmicorr.  Do  you  thtak  It  would 
be  any  good  or  more  effective  If  the  wfaoia. 
enforcement  of  federal  gun  control  Uws  were 
teansferred  from  the  Treasiu-y  to  the  Justice 
Department?  Would  that  make  any  difference 

Mr.  DiOaxzia.  I  don  t  think  it  would  be- 
bause  it  is  Just  again  working  with  the  'atuat 
type  of  laws  that  we  have.  A  great  concern 
was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Williams  earlier  We 
had  a  lot  of  discussion  and  public  rhetoric 
on  the  subject  of  gun  control  in  1968  and  a 
watered-down  bUl  goes  through  and  here  we 
are  in  1975  facing  the  same  thing.  This  U 
why  we  say,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  What 
type  of  legislation  do  we  have?  We  are  al 
ways  afraid  there  Is  going  to  be  that  watered- 
down  bill.  I  realize  what  you  are  gohiB 
through  when  you  do  these  things,  but  we 
end  up  with  a  blU  that  really  doesnt  face 
the  Issue  because  It  is  flnaUy  something  more 
or  less  down  the  middle.  I  think  we  have  to 
reaUy  face  what  we  need  and  that  Is  a  total 
banning. 

Chairman  Ribicopf.  In  other  words,  your 
feeling  u  that  the  fight  ought  to  continue 
even  if  you  go  down  to  defeat  imtU  you  can 
turn  public  opinion? 

Mr.  DiOrazia.  Senator,  of  the  major  city 
chiefs  of  thU  country,  for  a  long  time  there 
were  only  two  people  that  stood  up  to  be 
counted;  Peter  Pltchess  and  Pat  Murphy 
They  were  the  only  two  that  stood  for  total 
banning  of  handguns.  We  now  have  a  major- 
ity that  are  in  favor  of  total  bannlnjr  of 
handguns. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  Jn  other  words,  the 
majority  of  the  chiefs  of  poUce? 

Mr.  DiOrazia.  The  major  city  chiefs,  yes, 

Mr.  PncHEss.  Earlier  a  question  was  asked 
about  rural  communities.  I  think  Senator 
Javlto  brought  that  up.  The  moet  dramatic 
and  significant  increase  In  murders  over  the 
past  three  years,  and  I  am  sure  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  wiU  support  that,  the  most 
significant  percentage-wise  Increase  in  mur- 
ders have  occxirred  in  nmd  areas  of  our  na- 
tion, which  means.  Senator,  the  problem  Is 
not  one  of  the  urban  areas  alone.  It  has  gone 
out  from  the  urban  areas.  The  suburban 
areas  have  had  It  for  some  time.  It  has  gone 
Into  the  very  rural  areas,  the  areas  In  Ne- 
vada and  Wyoming  and  Utah  and  Idaho  I 
know  It  U  dlfflciUt  to  sell  it  becuse  I  am 
from  the  West. 

Now,  I  have  a  question.  Since  I  am  a  Uttle 
old  cow  county  sheriff,  perhaps  I  dont  un- 
derstand your  democratic  processes.  You 
agreed  that  you  believe  that  the  majority 
of  people  In  this  nation  want  some  severe 
control  of  the  handguns,  and  yet  you  say 
you  cant  persuade  the  rest  of  your  coUeagues 
In  Congress.  What  can  we  do  to  help  you 
persuade  them? 

Senator  Javtts.  May  I  give  you  an  example 
which  Mr.  Conboy,  my  assistant,  was  Just 
giving  me? 

In  1972  Senator  Philip  Hart  brought  up 
exactly  the  same  bill  which  you  are  talking 
about,  a  complete  ban  in  the  possession  of 
handguns,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Bayh 
bill.  And  aU  that  letter  did  when  It  passed 
the  Senate  was  to  ban  handguns  on  very 
narrow  criteria,  that  is,  the  Saturday  night 
special,  and  obviously  it  was  really  meaning- 
less, but  even  that  dldnt  get  anywhere  In 
the  House.  They  didnt  even  consider  It. 

But  be  that  as  It  may.  Senator  Hart  brought 
this  up,  the  very  thing  you  are  fOT.  He  got 
eight  votes  In  the  Senate.  I  was  one  of  them, 
and  Senator  Ribicoff  was  another. 
Eight  votes  out  of  100. 
Mr.  PzTCRns.  Then  we  are  Wasting  our 
time  educAtliig  ytrn.  We  should  be  educating 
some  other  Senators. 
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Chairman  Bnucorr.  That  is  very  Impor- 
tant. It  becomes  Important  for  you  to  sp«ak 
up.  I  know  the  influanoe  of  Ohlefi  of  p^ce. 
You  do  a  big  publlo  relations  Job.  You  q^eak 
before  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Rotary  Clubs, 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  PTA's.  They 
ask  you  about  crime.  And  I  think  you  can 
make  the  plea  for  handgun  control,  because 
It  has  to  come  from  the  grass  roots.  There 
Is  no  question  that  every  poll  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  most  renowned  pollsters,  Harris 
and  Gallup,  have  indicated  that  the  public 
overwhelmingly  are  for  this,  but  unfortu- 
nately most  of  our  colleagues  and  presiden- 
tial candidates  succumb  to  the  pressure  of 
the  gun  lobby. 

It  becomes  very  Important  to  get  across  that 
being  for  gun  control  means  votes  instead  of 
losing  votes,  because  that  is  what  the  people 
want.  When  the  people  are  talking  about 
crime,  and  the  increase  of  crime,  I  am  will- 
ing to  wager  that  the  most  criticism  that  you 
get  for  the  high  incidence  of  crime  in  your 
city  comes  from  people  who  are  against  hand- 
gun control,  and  you  ought  to  throw  It  right 
Into  their  teeth  when  they  throw  it  at  you. 

Mr.  PiTCHXBS.  Senator,  let  me  cite  a  po- 
litical situation  that  is  rather  personal,  and 
I  dont  mean  to  be  immodest  about  It. 

As  DiOrazia  told  you,  Pat  Murphy  and  I 
were  the  first  two  law  enforcement  officers  to 
publicly  take  this  stand  about  banning  hand- 
guns. Last  June  I  ran  for  reelection  In  a 
county  that  Is  »  metropolitan  area,  it's  al- 
most as  bad  as  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Bos- 
ton or  whatever  you  want  to  say.  We  have  a 
population  of  seven  million.  I  happen  to  be  a 
Republican  and  my  country  Is  maybe  two  and 
a  half  to  one  Democratic.  I  had  a  tremendous 
opposition  from  this  gun  lobby,  people  who 
vowed  not  only  to  defeat  me  but  threatened 
otherwise.  And  I  received  79  percent  of  the 
vote. 

All  I  use  that  for  is  to  tell  you  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  people  basically  will  support 
the  people  who  stand  up  and  say  this,  and  so 
please  tell  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that 
perhaps  they  will  benefit  their  political  posi- 
tion If  they  come  out  with  this. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  I  don't  know  what  the 
figures  are,  however,  on  October  24th  Mr.  Lou 
Harris,  who  has  taken  a  new  poll,  will  pub- 
licly unveil  It  before  this  committee.  Again 
the  problem  Is  the  unorganized  majority  suc- 
cumbing to  the  organized  minority  who  scare 
the  life  out  of  a  weak-kneed  candidate,  and 
the  candidates  not  knowing  that  when  they 
meet  this  head  on  they  would  get  themselves 
votes  Instead  of  losing  them. 

Mr.  Eaves.  Senator,  you  asked  for  a  sug- 
gestion. 

Chairman  RmcoFr.  Yes,  sir. 

BIr.  EATK8.  If  you  miut  give  respect  to  the 
gun  lobbyists,  maybe  we  need  to  try  a  new 
^>proach.  Maybe  we  need  to  ban  the  manu- 
facturing, possession,  and  sale  of  bullets.  As 
facetious  as  that  sounds,  bullets  wear  out 
over  a  period  of  time,  and  if  they  wanted  to 
have  these  guns  to  look  like  they  are  from 
the  wild,  wild  west  of  years  ago,  then  let 
them  carry  them  around  with  no  bullets  In 
them.  I  think  that  will  help  a  great  deal. 

And  I  believe  that  if  you  really  show  how 
significant  It  Is  to  stop  the  killing,  that  over 
a  period  of  time  you  will  be  able  to  convince 
yom-  colleagues.  If  we  can  do  anything  to 
help  you  convince  your  colleagues,  I  think 
the  citizens  of  this  country  will  be  the  bene- 
factors of  that. 

But  I  Just  am  appalled  to  believe  that  In 
1975,  after  conference  after  conference  and 
Just  volumes  of  statistics,  poll  after  poll,  In- 
dicating that  the  pieople  are  ready — the  Con- 
gress is  not  ready. 

But  I  heard  Senator  Javits  say  a  few  min- 
utes ago  that  what  is  going  to  take  place  Is 
that  you  are  going  to  have  women  to  rlae  up. 
I  don't  think  we  are  too  far  from  that,  be- 
cause I  am  speaking  to  the  PTA'fe  that  you 
are  speaking  about  and  to  the  Rotary  Oluba 
and  to  the  League  at  Women  Voten  aU  over 
the  city  aU  the  time,  and  that  cry  is  there. 
We  get  the  support. 


So  without  even  knowing  statlatlGB  behind 
the  SberUt,  X  am  quite  nonftdtnt  tliat  a  lot 
of  you  elected  aOetals  are  gdng  to  be  look- 
ing at  ttaftt  beoMiae  ptopl^  are  asking  about 
that  toon  and  more. 

Chairman  Boicorr.  When  you  get  through 
and  they  ask  you  what  you  can  do.  say  but- 
tonhole and  write  your  Congressman  and 
Senator  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  You  should  follow  that  up,  becaiise 
that  is  where  the  crunch  comes  in  just  with 
that  one  sentence  when  they  ask  you  that 
question. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question 
was  asked  earlier  whether  we  would  support 
no  bill  or  a  watered -down  version.  I  just 
wanted  to  go  on  record  as  saying  if  we  have 
a  bill  that  in  form  presents  a  deterrence  but 
in  substance  really  presents  none,  I  say  let's 
have  no  bill  at  all.  Let's  have  no  bill. 

We  are  going  too  far — we  have  victimiza- 
tion centers  established  over  this  country 
now,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  one,  most 
states  are  beginning  to  establish  them.  We 
prefer  to  pay  the  victim's  hospital  bill  than 
to  stop  the  victim  from  becoming  a  victim. 

Senator  Percy  was  disciisslng  earlier  with 
the  head  of  the  Secret  Service  maybe  that 
the  President  shouldnt  go  out  In  the  crowds 
because  it  is  too  dangerous.  We  would  prefer 
to  give  up  some  of  the  basic  things  that  we 
do  in  our  life  that  has  been  historical  in  our 
country  because  we  are  afraid  to  take  the 
kinds  of  stands  or  positions  that  have  to  be 
taken  to  make'  It  possible  that  we  continue 
a  thing  that  has  been  historically  a  part  of 
our  lives.  Presidents  have  historically  been 
able  to  be  a  part  of  the  people  and  it  is  in 
part  that  which  distinguishes  us  from  other 
forms  of  government. 

Granted,  the  presence  may  be  too  danger- 
ous, but  I  think  at  some  point  in  time  we 
have  to  cope  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  take  the  stand  and  do 
the  thing  that  has  to  be  done,  and  if  we  cant 
do  It,  If  the  only  thing  we  can  do  Is  what  we 
did  in  1968,  which  was  to  develop  some  legis- 
lation that  you  could  drive  a  Mack  truck 
through,  and  truly  they  drove  and  they  con- 
tinue to  drive  truckloads  of  Imported  gun 
parts  all  over  this  country.  This  occurred 
after  legislation  was  passed,  and  domestic 
production  has  increased  three-fold.  Then  I 
say  let's  not  have  a  bill  until  we  can  get  a 
bill  that  Is  truly  going  to  effect  the  problem 
and  not  Just  be  something  in  form  and  have 
no  substance. 

Chairman  Ribkoff.  May  I  say  the  people 
of  your  respectyre  communities  ought  to  be 
mighty  proud  of  each  one  of  you  men.  I 
mean  your  passion,  your  intelligence,  and 
your  understanding  of  this  problem  Is  a 
most  encouraging  Indication  of  the  police 
leadership  we  have  in  so  many  places  In 
this  nation.  You  take  an  awful  kicking 
around,  but  yet  you  go  right  to  where  the 
guts  of  this  problem  really  He,  and  you  have 
my  admiration,  each  and  every  one  of  you. 

Senator  Percy,  do  you  have  anything? 

Senator  Pxkct.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  would 
like  to  say  It  was  a  hard  act  to  follow,  but 
it  all  measured  up  to  it.  I  would  like  to  Join 
with  you  and  suggest  that  we  insert  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
this  testimony  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
If  you  would  like  to  do  it  on  the  floor  some 
time,  if  we  can  arrange  a  convenient  time. 
I  think  the  commentary  comparable  to  the 
comment  that  you  have  made  about  the 
pride  that  you  feel  the  citizens  of  your  city 
should  have  in  the  law  enforcement  officials 
should  be  included.  We  are  very  grateful  for 
you  being  here. 

Mr.  DlOrazla,  you  did  mention  you  put  your 
emphasis  eind  concentration  on  handguns 
very  strongly.  You  made  it  clear  you  don't 
object  to  shotguns  being  owned  by  someone 
for  sporting  purposes.  I  don't  think  you  com- 
mented on  a  rifle,  and  after  all  It  was  a  rifle 
that  was  used  in  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

What  controls  do  you  feel  .should  be  pin  red 
on  rifles? 


Mr.  DiOrazia.  I  did  refer  to  the  rifles.  Any- 
thing \i8ed  for  sport.  I  dont  feel  there  has 
to  be  that  oonoem  on  both  those  weapons, 
the  shotgun  or  the  rifle.  Certainly,  it  can  be 
Tised  on  smneone.  It  can  also  be  used  in  a 
robbery,  but  it  Is  not  as  ooncealable  and 
handy  as  a  handgun,  and  certoinly  there  will 
always  be  that  type  of  situation  where  some- 
one can  purchase  a  rifle  and  sit  up  In  a  book 
depository  and  use  It  for  an  assassination 
attempt. 

But  I  still  think  we  have  to  get  to  the 
handgun.  That  Is  the  problem  we  have  that 
is  facing  us.  That  is  the  thing  that  Is  very 
handy.  UsuaUy  with  rifles,  with  most  of  the 
citizens,  rifles  are  placed  in  fairly  secure 
places.  Shotguns  are  maintained  In  fairly 
secure  places.  The  handgim  seems  to  be 
around  the  home  where  it  Is  easily  accessible. 
It  is  kept  imder  the  register  of  a  drug  store, 
and  it  Just  Isn't  the  type — a  shotgun  or  rifle 
is  Just  not  the  type  of  wei^Mn  that  can  be 
utilized  as  easily  as  a  handgun,  and  It  does 
have,  If  you  can  relate  it  to  the  automobile, 
it  does  have  a  purpose.  It  can  be  used  for 
sport. 

The  handgun  Is  \wed  for  nothing  except  to 
kill  people. 

Senator  Pkrct.  I  have  never  owned  a  gun, 
never  would  permit  one  at  any  time  In  my 
life  in  our  home  simply  because  of  my  deep 
concern  about  it,  its  possible  misuse.  The 
crime  that  was  committed  in  our  home  could 
not  have  been  prevented  with  the  possession 
of  a  handgun  In  the  home. 

I  understand  while  I  was  out  you  may  have 
touched  on  this  question,  but  I  would  be 
moet  Interested  in  a  brief  response  from  each 
of  you,  Just  yes  or  no,  whatever  way  we  could 
do  It.  Do  you  feel  that  the  possession  of  guns 
In  homes  is  a  valid  defense  against  the  vio- 
lent crimes  that  are  committed  In  thobo 
homes? 
Mr.  DiOrazia.  Certainly  not. 
Mr.  £aves.  No. 

Senator  Percy.  Do  you  feel  that  the  carry- 
ing of  a  handgun  has  demonstrably  Indi- 
cated that  It  is  a  real  protection  for  someone 
against  street  crime,  and  with  all  the  guns 
being  carried,  have  there  been  Instances 
where  a  person  has  been  reaUy  protected, 
that  is  with  any  degree  of  frequency,  by  the 
possession  of  such  a  handgim? 

Mr.  DiGrazu.  You  oould  certainly  state 
that  we  hear  of  one  or  two  and  then  you 
think  of  all  the  others  in  opposition.  How 
often  someone  who  unfortunately  has  been 
robbed,  say  a  store  owner,  and  the  robber 
would  have  left.  That  is  what  be  had  the 
handgim  for,  because  he  wanted  that  secu- 
rity. He  knew  the  intimidation  of  that 
weapon,  and  he  would  have  left. 

But  then  the  owner,  for  #40,  had  to  take 
the  weapon  out  from  imdemeath  the  register 
and  attempt  to  shoot  it.  He  usually  doesn't 
know  how  to  handle  it.  All  he  knows  Is  he 
bought  it  and  it  is  there  and  It  Is  supposed 
to  shoot.  S<Maetlmee  the  safety  is  on  and 
what  the  robber  then  does,  is  turn  into  a 
killer  by  killing  that  owner.  That  happens. 
I  would  say,  ten  times  as  often  as  the  fact 
that  someone  could  possibly  be  saved  from 
an  act  like  that. 

Senator  Percy.  So  would  all  of  you  say  that 
all  of  life  is  a  balancing  of  risks  against  the 
benefits;  that  the  tilt  here  is  so  strongly  in 
the  direction  of  not  having  handguns  avail- 
able, accessible,  with  you,  that  the  advantage, 
potential  advantage,  that  somehow  you  are 
going  to  protect  yourself,  is  way  overshad- 
owed by  the  grave  danger  that  those  hand- 
guns present? 

Mr.  Eaves.  It  Is  truly  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity, false  sense  of  seciu^ty. 

Senator  PnicY.  And  gives,  as  one  of  you 
testified,  the  sense  of  overoonfidenoe  with  an 
armed  bandit  going  in  to  commit  some  crime 
that  really  ends  up  getting  the  person  In 
trouble  rather  than  the  other  way  around? 

Mr.  PrrcHzss.  Senator,  I  would  suggest  and 
have  suggested  to  the  people  who  give  me 
this  argument,  eepecially  my  conservative 
reactionary  friends  who  tell  me  that  I  am 
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at  thnfttoning  to  disarm 
I  voold  aunaaC  to  tlMm  that  tbey 
•  itao«caa  la  tlMlr  boma  It  ttiey  want 
t»protaot  thanaalvaa.  Vbm  BMr*  ptaaanoa  ot 
«ba«  «ha«pm  la  tar  mot*  aOaettra  tbaa  tba 
praiiaea  oC  •  haaOfon.  And  I  thiti»  daHng 
roar  aliaaiMa  I  gM«  •  flffora.  that  my  ool« 
I  win  asraa  wltb  ma.  tba  tact  that  tor 
I  what*  tlia  hooaowxtar  or  tbaatora 
I  atappad  a  robbar  wltb  a  baadsun. 
gun  ownarahlp  baa  resulted  In  bU  own  daatb 
or  daatb  to  a  membar  ot  bis  tamlly  In  a  gun 


80.  you  aae,  there  just  lan't  any  support 
wbataoarer  tor  tbat  handgun.  Moat  pa<q>l« 
ara  not  affective  In  the  use  ot  a  handgun,  and 
you  doat  avan  bava  to  have  that  abotgun. 
loaded,  bat  Juat  point  It  at  aomebody  and 
tbay  win  aunander.  I  win  guarantee  to  you. 

eeaator  Pater.  It  we  are  i^vpeallng  to  ra- 
tional men,  tbat  certainly  la  an  argument. 

>fr.  Panaa.  I  want  to  add  to  that  the  po- 
tential borne  accident. 

Senator  Pncr.  Ut.  Chairman,  I  harent 
seen  It  In  the  schedule  of  bearings,  U  the 
NBA  scheduled  to  be  betore  ua?  Have  they 
bean  given  an  opporttmlty  to  testify  and 
are  they  going  to  testify? 

Cbaliman  Bimoorr.  We  wlU  give  an  op- 
portontty  to  tba  administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Bllla  Aanelatlon  to  oome  before  us. 

Senator  pibcr.  I  would  like  to  have  them 
rigbt  bere.  I  am  ante  aomeooe  Is  In  the  room 
tram  NRA  or  win  bear  about  tbat  testimony. 

Mr.  PircHsaa.  Z  am  a  member  ot  the  NRA. 
Ooold  I  apeak  on  tbelr  behalf? 

Cbalrman  Kmoorr.  It  you  were  the  spokes- 
man tor  them,  tbls  legislation  would  have 
passed  a  kmg  time  ago. 

a«n»ct  Pbwt.  IClght  go  down  In  the  area 
ot  nobOlty. 

Mr.  PiiCHMa.  In  tact,  the  executive  direc- 
tor. Major  General  Rich  and  I  were  class- 
mates at  the  Unlvenlty  ot  Utah  together, 
and  that  Just  shows  you  what  opposite  di- 
rections we  have  taken. 

Senator  Pbct.  I  think  they  Should  be  given 
aa  opportunity  to  testify  and  present  their 
pomt  ot  view.  I  would  hope  they  would  read 
an  of  tba  testimony  tbat  has  been  given. 

Mr.  PncHBaa.  Juat  remind  tbem  what  we 
propoaa  te  reaUy  not  antl-NRA  principles.  We 
are  defending  their  rlgbt  to  posaeaa  rlflea  and 
abotguns,  and  we  are  only  asking  for  the 
coaeaaslon  tbat  they  eliminate  their  opi>oEl- 
tlcii  to  tbe  handgun. 

Senator  Pbct.  Then  I  wlU  modify  my 
lequeat.  LaC^  find  tbe  most  representative 
and  reaponalUe  "group"  defending  the  right 
M  tadtvMtaala  to  hold  handguns  and  own 
^ndguns  and  bring  litem  before  us  so  they 
have  an  oM>ortunlty  to  present  their  point 
of  view. 

I  raeelvad  a  letter  last  week  from  a  eon- 
atltnent  who  r«p<vted  that  his  14-year  old 
waa  pleked  up  by  tbe  police  for  shooting  a 
dtBffibot  In  a-deaertad  acbool  yard.  He  stated 
tbat:  It  seems  tbat  there  la  an  minols  law 
ag^nst  poaaeaalon  or  shooting  aueh  a  device." 
tbat  Is.  a  aUngOiot.  It  Is  too  bad  he  didn't 
purebaaa  a  handgun,  there  Is  no  nilhols  or 
Mderal  law  agalnat  them." 

There  Is  a  permit  requirement  In  Illinois 
tor  a  handgun,  but  I  do  beUeve  my  eonstitu- 
«it  ralaae  an  Inyortant  point.  Are  there  cases 
In  your  Jmiadlatlona,  or  are  you  aware  of 
other  eaaeo  whrare  tbere  are  stricter  requlre- 
menta  tor  or  ptoblbttlons  agahost  pouesslon 
ot  cartam  potential  wei4>an8,  such  as  a  sling. 
shot  or  braaa  knucklea  or  a  kntfe,  ttian  there 
are  for  posaeaalan  at  a  handgun? 
Mr.    DxObazia.    Definitely.    Brass    knuck- 

Senator  Fxict.  Where  are  aU  the  defenders 
ot  Mlngahela  left  In  tbls  oountryf  Are  there 
no  Davkto  aroondf 

I  ara  the  defendera  of  manliness  with 
kaneklesT  It  w  can  pass  lestrictloiis 
"'  «aa,  what  Is  so  sacrosanct  about 
leaiilLilaaa  oa  handguns,  which  are  the  real 
kmenf  « 

Ur.  rttcHMtm.  i  would  say  natlonaUy  it  la 
Illegal  to  carry  a  aapi 


Do  you  know  what  a  aap  la? 
Mr.  DiOaasa.  Blackjack. 
Mr.  PtRSBM.  It  la  Ulagal  to  carry  one. 
Mr.  lavas.  Senator.  I  would  term  It  aa  a 
John  Wayne  syndrome  wbem  everybody  be- 
Uavea  they  have  to  be  aimed.  It  to  ao  bad  In 
soma  plaees.  It  I  waa  waUtfag  down  the  atraet 
and  bvmped  into  aoaieono  and  tbay  toraed 
around  and  felt  and  reached  into  their  padcet 
tor  a  handkerchief.  X  would  be  en  tbe  move 
beoauae  I  would  think  they  would  be  oom- 
Ing  out  with  a  gun.  That  la  preUy  bad  when 
you  believe  every  other  man  on  the  street  Is 
armed.  That  Is  the  way  it  is  now  in  very 
many  of  our  cltlee. 

Senator  Pbct.  Lastly,  because  I  am  anxious 
to  yield  to  Senator  Javlts,  who  has  been  such 
a  leader  In  this  Arid,  and  who  has  spoken 
out  with  his  customary  clairvoyance  on  It, 
and  courageously  so,  I  would  like  to  ask  this' 
question:  There  have  been  proposals  to  in- 
crease or  strengthen  the  mandatory  sentences 
tor  those  who  commit  criminal  acts  with 
guns.  Are  stricter  sentences  In  themselves  a 
significant  deterrent  to  the  criminal  tise  of 
firearms? 

Mr.  FiTciuus.  First  of  all,  you  have  to  have 
mandatory  sentencing.  That  doesnt  exist 
throtighout  this  entire  coimtry.  I  said  earlier 
we  passed  that  Uw  in  California.  You  have 
it  In  Massachusetts — 

Senator  Paacr.  Is  a  mandatory  sentence  a 
help? 

Mr.  PrrcHXss.  Very,  very  definitely.  I  would 
say  that  is  the  first  step  that  should  be  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  that  is  to 
create  a  mandatory  sentencing  law  for  any- 
one who  commits  a  crime  with  a  gun. 

Mr.  Prrau.  That  to  what  I  asked  for  in 
consideration  of  my  appeal. 
Senator  Pesct.  Mr.  DiOrsEla. 
Mr.  DxOtaziA.  I  have  some  concern  over 
that.  I  feel  certain  if  we  had— if  we  banned 
handguns  and  then  we  had  stricter  sen- 
tencing for— I  mean,  you  have  strict  sentenc- 
ing for  the  possession  of  handguns,  but  then 
stricter  sentences  when  the  weapon  Is  \ised 
In  the  commission  ot  a  crime  over  the  same 
crime  without  a  weapon  being  used.  I  think 
that  might  be  effective. 

I  have  some  concern,  and  I  agree  with 
Pete,  about  the  mandatory  sentencing  might 
be  a  way.  But  I  am  looking  very  closely  at 
the  leglslaUon  In  the  Commonwealth  that 
wo  have  had  since  AprU  let  of  this  year, 
and  I  don't  see  that  yet  as  working  If  any- 
thing. It  appears  that  Judges  shirk  it  because 
It  doesn't  leave  them  with  discretion. 

Also,  Juries  have  a  tendency  to  find  some- 
one not  guUty  because  they  know  there  is 
a  mandatory  sentence. 

There  is  something  else  that  goes  along 
With  aU  of  ttjat.  too,  and  this  is  coming 
from  the  man  on  the  street,  the  police  offl- 
cer,  that  has  to  face  this  situation  every  day. 
^ey  have  great  concern— when  I  talked  to 
them  they  have  told  me  this— over  the  fbct 
toat  they  may  be  killed  in  Massachusetts 
these  days  because  someone  who  Is  carrying 
»  weapon  and  is  a  hardened  criminal  is  going 
to  shoot  them  with  the  hope  that  they  wUl 
get  away  because  they  know  if  they  are  ar- 
rested they  will  go  away  for  a  minlmtun  of 
a  year  or  a  maxlmimi  of  five  years  manda- 
tory sentencing,  and.  of  course,  what  we  have 
seen  with  this  law  Is  that  the  hardened  crim- 
inal continues  to  carry  the  weapon  and  It  la 
usually  the  honest  citizen,  of  course,  who  is 
not. 

Senator  PiacT.  Then  when  we  take  Into 
account  we  are  spending  tens  of  bllUona  of 
doUars,  I  say  billions  of  dollars  at  least,  on 
law  enforcement  all  over  the  country— LEAA 
alone  U  running  into  multl-billlon  doUar 
figures— when  wo  consider  the  cost  of  crime 
to  this  country,  is  there  any  sUigle  thing 
that  we  oould  do  better  than  Just  reduce  the 
amount  of  handguns  to  reduce  tbe  Inci- 
dence of  violent  crimes  In  t*i««  country? 

Mr.  DiGrazu.  I  dont  think  thero  Is. 

Chairman  Rnicorv.  Anyone  name  any- 
thing? 


Mr.  Eavb.  Is  ttiere  any  single  thing  you 
can  do  to  aasLstT  I  bava  to  dtoafreaTlthink 
wa  can  gat  aema  Joba  for  acme  fUka.  because 
tbat  to  tfgnliloaat,  bacauw  a  lot  ef  tbiks  who 
ava  inwdvad  m  aoew  ot  tbeae  violent  crimes 
are  In  tkct  people  who  are  struggling  to  trv 
and  aurvlve. 

I  know  a  lot  ot  my  ooUeegues  disagree  with 
me.  but  I  think  many  of  the  cases  we  have 
discovered  are  pec^le  who  are  unemployed 
and  have  been  imemployed  for  over  a  period 
ot  time,  were  not  on  welfare,  and  were  not 
on  unemployment  compensation. 

I  wuit  to  buttress  Just  tor  a  moment  what 
Commissioner  DiOrazla  said,  and  that  to  my 
only  drawback  with  talking  about  mandatory 
sentencing  to  th6  fact  that  If  a  man  to  com- 
mitting a  robbery  with  a  gun  and  he  knows 
he  to  going  to  be  sentenced,  he  to  more  likely 
to  km  the  witness,  if  that  witness  can  Iden- 
tify him,  than  he  to  now  when  he  would 
Just  grab  him  and  leave.     ■ 

Senator  Pebct.  Your  point  on  Jobs  couldnt 
be  a  better  lead-in  for  Senator  Javlts,  the 
tower  of  strength  behind  public  service 
employment. 

Chairman  Rxbicoft.  Thank  you  very  much, 
gentlemen.  ., 

Senator  Javtts.  Well,  I  would  like  to  ask  » 
couple  of  questions. 
Chairman  Rnicorr.  I  am  sorry. 
Senator  Javtts.  My  colleagues  have  done 
brilliantly  well  with  you,  and  I  Just  wanted 
to  complete  one  thing.  I  Join  with  them  In 
being  very  grateful  for  what  you  liave  said 
and  have  done  and  will  do.  I  think  if  you 
could  aro\ue  the  same  degree  of  passionate 
advocacy  among  all  the  police  chiefs  of  the 
coimtry,  thto  could  be  a  measurable  step 
forward,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  keep  in  mind 
what  should  be  the  bxirnlng  Interest  of  wom- 
en in  thto  subject.  That  could  bo  the  dif- 
ference, very  seriously. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Eaves 
didn't  comment  on  the  mandatory  sentence. 
Do  you  have  any  different  views? 

Mr.  Eaves.  I  did.  I  commented  on  the  man- 
datory sentence.  I  have  some  reservations 
about  it. 
Chairman  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  WnxiAMs.  WeU,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  we  probably  could  use  a  computer  as 
opposed  to  a  Judge,  I  think  we  have — if  you 
look  at  the  entire  efTect  of  that,  before  you 
pass  any  legislation,  you  might  be  a  bit  re- 
luctant to  do  It. 

The  State  ot  New  Jersey,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  has  urged  that  no  one 
during  a  specified  period  of  time  be  sent 
into  a  penal  institution  because  there  to  no 
room.  That  to  a  real  factor  that  to  facing  New 
York.  And,  Senator  Javlts,  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  of  that. 

Then  the  question  becomes  what  happens 
when  we  Introduce  mandatory  sentencing  on 
the  entire  criminal  Justice  system.  Are  Judges 
now— are  we  going  to  have  faculties  to  place 
the  person  into?  Are  there  faculties  avail- 
able? And  even  If  there  are  taciutlas  avail- 
able, to  it  going  to  be  any  greater  Impact 
on  bto  Introduction  back  into  soototy  once 
he  gets  out?  I  think  the  bottom  line  of  most 
of  these  questions  to  that  we  have  been 
unwlUlng  as  a  society  to  pay  the  price,  you 
see.  We  can't  say  rehabilitation  doesnt  work 
because  we  have  never  tried  it.  We  dont  re- 
hab Uitate  in  our  JaUs,  we  warehouse.  And 
even  the  warehousing  approach  to  unwork- 
able because  there  to  no  room  to  send  prison- 
ers any  more,  and  even  tbe  most  conservative 
of  our  pcdltksal  people,  like  Governor  Beacan 
of  California,  faUed  to  build  any  new  Jails. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  a  dt^lirton  wlU 
have  to  be  made  tbat  we  are  going  to  have 
to  take  a  look  at  tba  Impact  ot  what  w«  do 
Initially  on  tbe  enUre  prooees  and  bow  tbat 
to  going  to  affect  our  aoolaty.  And  I  aabmlt 
to  you  tbat  tf  you  toUow  through  tbe  manda- 
tory aaatansiag  bit,  a^ileb  at  least  mitlaUy 
lo<Aa  good.  OB  tba  end  reeolt  ot  It  It  to  not 
going  to  woik.  It  to  going  to  have  a  back  door 
street.  Tbej  are  going  to  get  rlgbt  back  out. 
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and  It  to  not  going  to  work.  I  dont  see  tbat 
as  feasible.  It  sounds  good.  It  gutters  like  a 
matdcerel.  btrt  beneath  tbe  anrtaoe— 
Senator  Javxra.  I  doat  want  to  gat  ttto 

the  mandatory  sentenees.  but  It  Is  a  taet 
that  the  jTidges  have  very  grave  reservations 
about  this  curtailment  of  their  discretion. 
And  that  goes  for  Judges  across  the  board. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question 
which  may  not  have  been  covered,  and  tbat 
is  the  Incidence  of  gun  tise  and  attack  in 
8Cho<^  up  to  and  Including  the  high  school 
level.  Is  there  any  special  comment  that  any 
of  you  would  like  to  make  on  that? 

Mr.  DiGxazia.  I  dont  wish  to  be  facetious, 
but  with  the  situation  in  Boston  these  days 
and  with  the  airport  detectors  at  all  of  the 
front  doors,  we  dont  have  that  problem. 

Senator  Javits.  Any  other  comments  on 
the  school  situation? 

They  have  been  used.  Gtins  have  been  used. 

Mr.  PrrcBESs.  In  the  last  year  we  had  30 
murders  committed  In  the  schooto.  Los 
Angeles  City  Schools  alone.  We  Just  don't 
happen  to  have  the  flgiures  for  the  remaining 
87  cities  In  the  county  and  the  unlno(»po- 
rated  areas.  Two  hundred  and  eleven  guns, 
handguns,  were  confiscated  during  that  same 
period  of  time. 

It  to  of  epidemic  proportions  in  our  com- 
munity, and  In  tracing  these  guns  back,  we 
find  that  they  are  stolen  from  their  parents, 
stolen  from  hardware  stores  or  other  retaU 
or  wbolesare  outlets,  handguns. 

Senator  Javtts.  The  30  homicides  were  with 
handguns? 

Mr.  PrrcHxss.  Yes,  give  or  take  a  few.  I  am 
Just  giving  you  that — that  to  a  very  accurate 
figure,  and  over  211  confiscated  ofT  the  school 
groimds. 

Mr.  Petess.  No  appreciable  change. 

Senator  Javits.  I  dont  get  what  you  mean 
by  that. 

Mr.  PxTEBS.  We  have  had  some  Isolated  in- 
cidents in  schools,  but  not  any  more  in 
recent  times.  We  have  had  more  wltb  Juve- 
niles, but  not  necessarily  In  the  campus. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  Thank  you  very  much, 
gentlemen.  The  Committee  will  stand  ad- 
journed imtu  October  24. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:10  o'clock  pm.  pro- 
ceedings In  the  above-entitled  matter  were 
adjourned  to  reconvene  October  24,  1975.] 


THE  PRINCETON  CONFERE3JCE  ON 
ADVISINO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  a  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Conference.  "Advising  the  Presi- 
dent" Is  being  held  on  October  31  and 
November  1.  The  conference  will  consist 
of  a  series  of  give  and  take  discussions 
among  groups  of  specialists  on  various 
aspects  of  advising  a  President.  The  par- 
ticipants will  Include  interested  individ- 
uals from  a  wide  range  of  backgrounds 
Including  higgler  education,  government. 
Industry,  and  the  press.  A  very  impres- 
sive blpaxtisan  collection  of  Presidential 
advisors  will  attend  to  comment  on  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  providing 
adequate  advice  to  the  President. 

I  know  there  are  many  people  In  the 
Washington  community  who  will  want  to 
participate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  conference  schedule  be  printed 
in  the  Record  for  their  benefit 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord. 
as  follows: 

FtuDAT.  October  31,  1875 

WOODROW  WILSON  SCHOOL  AtTDITORIUM 

8:30  aon.- Regtotratlon. 
.    B:00  am. — ^Weloomlng    Remarks:    Donald 
E.  stokes.  Dean.  Woodrow  Wilson  School. 
Prlnoeton  Untveratty. 

— aios— Part  ae 


Introductory  Remarks:  Red  I.  Oreensteln. 
Departakeat  at  PoUtaoa.  Frtneetoa  Utalverslty. 
•  :15  aJB. — Oonnlon   I— InstltntlaBallBatlon 
of  tbe  President: 

l^)eaker:  Allan  Schick.  Congressional  Be- 
aearcb  Semca,  Frequent  writer  on  BOB/ 
OBCB. 

Ooaunentator:    Roger    Jones.    Long-time 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Offlelal,  Consultant  In 
retirement  to  OMB. 
General  Dtecusslon. 
10:80  ajn. — Coffee  break. 
10:46  ajn. — Session  H — ^National  Security 
Advising: 

Speaker:  I.  M.  Destlor,  The  Brookings  In- 
Btitutlon,  Author  of  "Presidents,  Bureaucrats 
and  Foreign  Policy". 

Commentator:  Carl  Kaysen,  Director,  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study,  Former  Deputy 
Spectol  Assistant  to  President  Kennedy  for 
national  security  policy. 

Nassau  Inn 
12:00  noon— LTmcbaon. 

Woodrow  Wilson  School  Auditorium 
2:00   pjn. — Session   HI — Domestic   PoUcy 
Advising. 

Speaker:  Thomas  Cronin.  University  of 
California,  Semta  Barbara,  Author  of  "The 
State  of  the  Presidency." 

Commentator:  Joseph  Calif ano,  WUliams, 
Connolly  and  Califano,  Former  Special  Asstot- 
ant  to  President  Johnson  for  domestic  policy. 
Author  of  "The  Presidential  Nation." 
General  Discussion. 
3 :30  p  Jn. — Coffee  break. 
3:46  pjn. — Session  IV — Science  Advising: 
Speaker:  Don  K.  Price,  Harvard  Univereity, 
Author  of  "The  Sctontific  Estate," 

Commentators:  David  Beckler.  National 
Academy  of  Science.  Former  executive  direc- 
tor of  President's  Science  Advisory  CouncU; 
Marvin  L.  Goldberger,  Physics  Department, 
Princeton  University,  Former  member,  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  CouncU. 
General  Dtocusslon. 

Nassau  Inn 
6:30  p.m. — Reception. 
7:00  p.m. — Dinner. 

8:00  pm. — Informal  conversation  on 
Presidential  Advising:  "The  Advisor's  Per- 
spective." 

Moderator:  Herman  Somers,  Professor  of 
Politics  &  .Public  Affairs,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, Author  of  "Presidential  Agency." 

Participants  in  the  conversation:  Clark 
M.  Clifford,  Former  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
a  White  House  advisor  under  Presidents  Tru- 
man, Kennedy  and  Johnson;  Bryce  N.  Harlow, 
Former  asstotant  to  Presidents  Elsenhower, 
Nixon  and  Ford;  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Asstotant 
to  President  Ford. 

aATTTRDAT,    MOVXMBBB     X,     1978 

Woodrow  Wilson  School  Auditorium 

8:30  a.m. — Session  I — Economic  Advising: 

Speaker:  Paul  W.  McCracken,  University  of 
Michigan,  former  chairman.  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors. 

Commentator:  Albert  Rees,  Provost, 
Princeton  University,  former  Director  of 
PresiCent's  CouncU  on  Wage  and  Price 
StabUity. 

General  dtocusslon. 

0:40  a.m. — Coffee  break. 

10:00  a.m. — Session  n — General  Round- 
table  discussion  on  Presidential  advising. 

Moderator  and  contributor  of  background 
paper  for  both  this  and  Riday  evening  ses- 
sion: Fred  I.  Greensteln,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

Participants:  James  D.  Barber,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, author  of  "The  Presidential  Charac- 
ter"; David  Hall,  co-author  of  "Limits  of 
Coercive  Democracy."  Contributor  to  the 
group  of  Stanford  political  scienttots  led  by 
Alexander  George,  presently  studying  preei- 
dentlal  advtolng  relations;  Brwln  C.  Hax- 
grove.  Brown  Unlveraity.  author  ot  "T%e 
Power  of  the  Modem  Presidency";  Emmet 
J.  Hughes.  Rutgers  Unlveraity.  author  of 
"The  Living  Presidency":  Richard  K.  Neus- 


tadt.  Harvard  Unlvenlty.  author  ot  "Presi- 
dential Power."  _ 

13:80  pjn. — Luncheon.* 
aaroiBAT  aniBMOoir,  iK>TE>CBia  i,  i»tb 
WoodrotD  Wilson  Scho<a  Auditorium 

2:00  pjn. — ^Post-Conference  Presidential 
Library  Sessions. 

Daniel  Reed,  Assistant  Archlvtot  for  Presi- 
dential libraries  National  Archives — Mr. 
Reed  will  comment  on  presidency-related 
holdings  in  the  National  Archives  and  the 
individual  presidential  libraries. 

RepresenUtives  of  the  Rooeevelt,  Truman, 
Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  Ubrartes, 
and  of  the  records  section  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  wUl  be  present 
both  during  the  conference  and  thto  foUow- 
up  session. 

Areas  will  be  set  aside  within  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  School  where  they  wlU  provide 
literature  on  holdings  In  each  ot  tbelr  li- 
braries and  win  answer  Individual  qusstlous 
about  the  increasing  lode  of  available  schol- 
arly resources  in  their  holdings.  A  rich  vein 
of  archival  material  is  now  newly  available 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 


IMPROVINO  our  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
country's  corrections  system  has  come 
imder  much  criticism  because  of  inade- 
quate facilities,  overcrowded  conditions 
and  simple  neglect.  It  is  time  for  more 
emphasis  to  be  plac<ed  on  improving  this 
system. 

Lest  week  in  Chicago  a  new  Federal 
detention  center  was  dedicated,  which 
represents  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
for  reform  in  America's  prison  system. 

At  the  dedication  ceremonies  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  Norval  Morris,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School,  concisely 
described  the  significance  of  the  new 
detention  facility: 

The  Metropolitan  Correctional  Center 
represents  a  precisely  approprtate  form  of 
federal  leadership;  not  preaching  to  the 
states  and  localities  what  they  Should  do 
and  then  pio^'^g  It  harder  for  them  to  do 
It  by  further  overcrowding  their  already 
overcrowded  tacUlttos;  not  mere  revenue 
sharing,  returning  money  to  the  states  and 
localities  for  criminal  Justice  system  pur- 
poses, money  which  probably  shouldn't  have 
been  taken  from  them  In  the  first  place;  but 
rather  a  genuine  effort  by  practice,  not  pre- 
cept, to  provide  leadership. 

The  conditions  of  detention  In  this  ■facility 
makes  two  statements  of  principle  that  are 
not  unimportant  at  this  time  of  Irresponsible 
fads  and  fashions  in  crime  control.  First,  It 
provides  living  conditions  which  are  appro- 
prUte  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  even 
one  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a  crime. 
He  to  not  to  be  held  in  cramped,  unseemly 
circumstances  of  physical  degradation.  He 
to  not  to  be  held  In  a  situation  where  he  can- 
not be  protected  from  the  predatory  brutality 
of  other  prtoonen.  Those  claims  cannot  be 
made  for  most  of  tbto  country's  JaUs. 

Secondly,  the  fscOlty  to  planned  to  relate 
closely  to  the  work  of  the  federal  courts  and 
to  their  determined  move  toward  speedtor 
trlato  and  more  prlnctpled  sentencing.  Reoog- 
nltion  of  the  mterretotloiiahlps  between 
efficiency,  decency  and  fairness  In  the  awlft 
disposition  of  criminal  caaea  to  ImpUdt  la 
the  physical  construction,  geographic  situa- 
tion and  the  programs  planned  tor  thit 
Metropolitan  Correctional  Center. 


*  Those  desiring  luncheon  at  nominal  ex- 
pense should  so  indicate  <m  regtotratloa  card. 
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Ur.  Prarident,  Z  had  the  prtvUege  of 
atteodtnt  the  dedteatton  oeremootos.  At- 
tomesr  a«nflfal  Bdwrnrd  H.  Z«vl  and  Nor- 
num  A.  Oaitem.  ZMreetor  of  the  Federal 
Bureav  of  Pilaona.  addreaned  the  gather- 
ing and  aleo  enmhaelaed  the  need  for 
better  priaon  facfllttee  In  this  countiy. 

So  that  my  coUeocues  and  others  In- 
tereated  In  the  subject  of  prison  refoim 
may  beneflt  from  their  remarks,  I  ask 
unantanooB  ccmeent  that  Mr.  Levi's  and 
Mr.  Caxtaim'a  addresses  be  printed  In  the 
itaooBD  at  the  ooochislon  of  my  remarks. 

I-  take  this  oecaalon  also,  to  note  wfth 
i^jplaaM  the  tribute  which  the  Attorney 
General  paid  to  Hon.  William  J.  Camp- 
bdl,  who  celebrated  his  35th  anniver- 
sary aa  Adaral  district  Judge  on  October 
10.  and  for  whom  the  detention  center 
Is  named.  A  most  deserved  honor,  indeed. 
In  paat  yean  Judge  Campbell  was  a  reg- 
ular vlaitor  and  witness  at  hearings  on 
appropriations  for  the  Judiciary,  as  well 
as  on  other  subjects.  His  frloids  in  Con- 
gress, I  am  confident,  would  want  these 
lematks  of  mine  to  Include  congratula- 
tions—and also  best  wishes  tor  many 
years  at  cood  health  and  hwiness. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  oxdnred  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

ftnWTlB  ST  TRB  HONOBABLK  BOWAKO  H.  1X91 

I  am  pie— »d  to  have  a  part  In  dedlcatliig 
this  new  fMaral  detention  center  in  Ohioago. 
It  la  an  Imprwlye  stmetura  In  many  re- 
qieots.  It  atands  as  a  suooesaful  experiment 
In  arohlteetnre,  meeting  the  (AuOlenga  ot  ino- 
vldtng  a  faeUtty  for  federal  prlaonen  eeoire 
enongli  to  ealst  near  the  heart  of  the  biul- 
neaa  dlrtrlet  yet  attractlre  enough  to  take 
tts  plaoe  among  the  commercial  buildings. 
It  was  oourageona — and  quite  H>proprlat^- 
to  attempt  such  an  experiment  here.  The 
buUdtnfls  that  make  up  Chicago's  akyUne 
rapnaent  acme  of  the  flneet  architecture  In 
the  world.  Thla  etty  haa  been  the  focus  ot 
great  adranoee  In  engineering  and  dealgn. 

Thta  new  structure  Is  erldenoe  of  the  fed- 
eral gownuamt'S  ooomltmeBt  to  *'n"^ 
the  WMMlltions  In  which  federal  prlaonsfs 
must  Itv*  and  to  faolUtate  the  efficient  opera*' 
tloo  ot .  the  criminal  Jxistloe  system.  The 
Pnaldent  In  his  meeaege  to  Oongteee  <m  crime 
emphasised  that  ccmmltmant.  He  recognised 
that  be  cannot  aocompUah  the  task  alone. 

The  9tilt  of  oooparatton  is  alive  here.  The 
nutn  to  whoan  this  new  building  la  dedi- 
cated—Bononble  wnuam  J.  Oanq>bell— la 
an  aiample  of  It.  Judge  Campbell  celebrated 
hti  SOth  anntrenary  as  a  federal  Judge  Juat 
five  days  ago,  and  during  those  years  he  has 
led  the  effort  to  provide  training  for  new 
court  persnnnrt  and  to  make  the  criminal 
Justice  system  hers  work  smoothly.  A  great 
deal  ot  the  credit  for  the  success  of  this  new 
building  must  go  to  Judge  CampteU.  As  the 
plaque  dedicating  thU  facility  to  Judge 
Cainpbdl  statea.  his  "leadetahlp,  vision  and 
tmtlring  effcrta  made  thla  facility  a  reaUty." 
I  am  personally  and  oOdally  deUghted  that 
this  recognition  has  been  given. 

Standing  near  the  federal  coxirtboxise,  this 
center  was  designed  to  make  the  work  of  the 
federal  Judges,  the  mamhalB,  the  probation 
offlcen.  the  parole  board  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Maturallsatton  Service  go  forward 
with  greater  dispatch  and  efficiency.  At  least 
as  Important.  It  waa  designed  to  be  a  decent 
and  humans  place.  The  Chicago  DaUy  News 
has  said  It  Is  at  "the  cutting  edge  of  humanl- 
tarlanlsm."  And  that  U  as  It  ahould  be. 

This  is  Sipeclally  true  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  thla  faenity.  It  la  to  houae  many  per- 
sona who  have  not  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
but  who  are  either  awaiting  trial  or  are 
awaiting  aotkxi  by  Immigration  authoritlee. 
But  the  requirement  of  humaneness  extends 


alao  to  those  who  have  been  convicted  of 
crime.  This  was  the  point  the  President  em- 
phaalaed.  Tlila  la  the  Important  goal  toward 
which  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  Is 
moving. 

It  Is  a  difficult  and  expensive  effort.  Many 
federal  prisons  are  Inadequate  by  the  Bureau 
of  Prison's  own  standards.  Many  state  and 
local  prisons  are  even  worse.  Most  persons 
convicted  of  crime  will  not  be  sent  to  Insti- 
tutions aa  humane  as  this  one.  Most  will  go 
to  Inadequate  Jails,  many  of  which  are  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  It  la  estimated  that  bringing 
federal  prisons  up  to  the  standards  we  have 
aet  for  them  will  cost  S180  million.  And  that 
figure  seems  a  pittance  compared  with  the 
estimated  $30-30  bUlion  it  would  coet  over 
time  to  bring  state  and  local  Jails  up  to  mini- 
mimi  standards. 

Spending  money  to  build  prisons  never  has 
been  i>op\Uar.  Frequently  the  argument  is 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  money  to  provide 
better  living  conditions  for  those  we  are 
trying  to  punish.  Their  own  deeds  have 
brought  about  thU  separation.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  admitted,  there  are  many  demands 
on  limited  resources.  Today  there  is  an  addi- 
tional argimient.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
no  new  prison  facllltlee  should  be  Inillt  be- 
cause the  very  idea  of  a  prison  is  outmoded. 
It  is  urged,  sometimes  with  great  emotion, 
that  prisons  should  be  abolished. 

There  Is  a  harshness  to  the  first  objection 
which  we  can  iu  afford.  Society  is  not  well 
served  by  placing  convicted  criminals,  or  In- 
deed Individuals  involved  in  the  criminal 
process  but  not  convicted,  in  squaUd,  de- 
humanising conditions.  The  severe  restric- 
tions upon  freedom  that  even  the  most  de- 
cent penal  institutions  impose  do  serve  as 
deterrence  for  potential  wrongdoers,  if  our 
criminal  system  can  be  made  to  move  fast 
enough.  The  failure  of  criminal  law  to  deter 
crime  does  not  result  from  an  image  of  prison 
as  a  comfortable  place.  Even  U  we  think  of 
the  criminal  law  as  serving  as  a  controlled 
mechanism  to  exact  retribution,  we  ought 
to  remember  that  It  was  to  serve  the  require- 
ments of  humaneness  as  well  as  of  order,  that 
personal  vengeance  Is  no  longer  the  law's 
way  of  Justice.  Such  humaneness  is  not  senti- 
mental. It  is  important  to  the  quality  of  our 
eoelety.  It  is  important  to  the  victim  as  well 
as  to  the  miscreant. 

The  second  objection  to  building  new  pris- 
ons results  from  an  <vposlte  Impulse.  It  is 
the  objection  of  some  penal  reformers  who 
have  beccnne  disillusioned  with  the  results  of 
earlier  attempts  at  reform.  To  understand  It, 
the  argument  must  be  seen  against  the  his- 
tory ta  the  Idea  of  imprisonment. 

Imprisonment  Itself  was  at  one  time  a 
grand  reform.  As  Pcdlock  and  Maitland  wrote: 
•Tlie  use  of  imprisonment  as  punishment . . . 
Is  a  sign  of  advancing  civilisation."  Of  course, 
they  saw  it  as  a  contrast  with  the  practices 
of  outlawry,  capital  punishment  for  minor 
offenses,  and  maiming.  The  origin  of  Jails 
In  England  can  be  seen  as  early  as  the  10th 
century — and  at  that  time  they  were  op- 
posed by  some  as  useless  and  much  too  mild. 

While  the  existence  of  jails  dates  back  to 
medieval  times,  the  idea  of  penitentiaries  is 
modem — Indeed,  it  is  American.  Largely  it 
is  the  product  of  the  Quaker  notion  that  If  a 
wrongdoer  were  aeparated  from  his  compan- 
ions, given  a  great  length  at  time  to  think 
about  his  misdeeds,  and  with  the  help  of 
prayer  he  would  mend  his  ways.  This  late 
18th  Century  concept  was  the  beginning  of 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "rehabiU- 
tatlve  ideal." 

In  time  the  monastic,  religious  element — 
the  penitence  in  penitentiaries— fell  away. 
But  the  idea  of  rehablllUUon  as  the  sole  or 
main  Justification  for  Imprtaonment  con- 
tinued to  gain  in  acceptance.  BehabiUtatlon 
was  regarded  as  entirely  different  from  and 
Indeed  opposed  to  retribution  or  prevention. 
Crimlncdoglsts  took  sides  in  this  argument.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  as  time  went  on 
psychologists  and  sociologists  raUled  under 


the  banner  of  rehabilitation.  It  waa  an 
opttnUsttc  Ideal.  The  era  waa  one  In  which 
great  dlacoverlea  had  been  made.  It  did  not 
seem  too  much  to  hope  that  both  the  causes 
of  crime  and  the  cure  for  It  would  become 
readily  acceaalble  to  knowledge,  and  that 
eventually  we  would  be  able  to  treat  miscon- 
duct with  the  same  success  we  were  learning 
to  treat  disease.  So  rehabilitation  seemed 
practical.  Yet,  even  as  it  was  coming  into 
favor,  the  Idea  as  the  sole  Justification  for 
imprisonment  met  with  some  skepticism. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.  voiced  this 
skepticism  when  he  said  that  If  rehabilitation 
was  the  only  Justification  for  incarceration, 
and  if  an  offender  were  "Incurable,  then  he 
should  not  be  punished  at  all." 

Today,  In  the  cycles  of  attitudes  so  char- 
acteristic of  our  nation,  there  Is  great  and 
overwhelming  disappointment  with  the  fail- 
ure of  rehabilitation.  We  really  do  not  have 
sufficiently  good  crime  statistics  to  answer 
correctly  all  the  purposes  we  use  the  sta- 
tistics for.  The  statistics  are  not  comparable 
as  between  places  or  over  time.  Nevertheless 
as  the  data  are  analyzed.  It  does  seem  to 
appear  that  persons  who  have  spent  time  in 
prison  are  not  less  likely  to  commit  crime 
again.  Perhaps,  Indeed,  they  are  more  likely 
to  do  so.  This  supposed  fact  alone  has  given 
rise  to  disillusionment,  and  to  the  argunient 
that  we  should  no  longer  spend  funds  to  up- 
grade or  to  build  new  prisons.  Along  with 
the  argument  of  the  uselessness  of  prisons 
is  added  the  point  that  the  idea  of  individual- 
ized treatment,  borrowed  from  the  hoepltal 
analogy,  is  In  itself  a  form  of  cruelty.  In- 
determinate sentences — the  logical  extension 
of  the  treatment  model  since,  to  put  it  one 
way,  hospitals  cannot  decide  in  advance  when 
the  patient  will  be  well  again — have  home 
great  criticism.  They  are  said  to  leave  the 
prisoner  in  a  profoundly  uneasy  state  of 
uncertainty.  He  does  not  know  when  he  will 
be  free,  and  he  is  given  no  specific  tasks  to 
get  himself  free.  Prisons  therefore  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  evil  to  be 
done  away  with. 

In  1971,  the  Quaker  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  published  a  book  called 
"Struggle  for  Justice."  It  proclaimed  the  fail- 
ure of  the  reforms  of  the  Qtmkers  of  the 
19th  Century  had  with  such  optimism  under- 
taken. Its  publication  was  the  symbol  that 
the  ideal  of  rehabilitation  had  been  aban- 
doned. 

Let  me  say  I  do  not  agree  that  the  ideal 
of  rehabilitation  should  be  abandoned,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  rehabilitation  is  the  main 
reason  for  the  necessity  for  incarceration.  I 
think  It  is  most  unfortunate  if  we  cloud  our 
vision  with  a  debate  built  around  such  sup- 
posed opposing  choices. 

There  Is  a  necessity  for  pimlshment  in  our 
criminal  system.  One  reason  for  this  was  put 
clearly  by  Holmes.  He  wrote:  "The  first  re- 
quirement of  a  sound  body  of  law  is,  that  it 
should  correspond  with  the  actual  feelings 
and  demands  of  the  community,  whether 
right  or  wrong.  If  people  would  gratify  the 
passion  of  revenge  outside  of  the  law.  If  the 
law  did  not  help  them,  the  law  has  no 
choice  but  to  satisfy  the  craving  itself,  and 
thus  avoid  the  greater  evil  of  private  retri- 
bution. At  the  same  time,  this  passion  is  not 
.one  which  we  encourage,  either  as  private 
individuals  or  as  lawmakers."  At  a  time  of 
a  shocking  rising  crime  level,  the  condition 
which  Holmes  was  describing  cannot  be 
Ignored,  even  though,  as  he  said,  the  passion. 
Should  not  be  encouraged.  But  even  if  we  do 
not  encourage  the  passion,  we  must  take 
account  of  the  fear  which  accompanies  it. 
There  is  great  fear,  and  there  is  outrage,  in 
oiir  country  because  of  the  effects  of  lawless- 
ness. We  have  a  major  problem  to  solve. 

The  most  Important  thing  to  accomplish, 
if  we  can — and  we  must — is  to  discourage 
crime  in  the  first  place.  Our  criminal  law 
system  must  be  made  to  operate  so  that  it 
does  deter  crime.  It  doea  not  do  so  now.  It 
never  will  do  so  if  appropriate  punishment 
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does  not  swiftly  follow,  with  a  high  enough 
aegree  of  osrtalnty.  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  I  rsaliae,  aa  we  all  do.  that  in  any 
system  there  will  be  slippage.  Defendants  will 
use  the  flaws  in  the  system  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. But  a  level  of  civility  or  safety  or 
what  President  Ford  and  the  founders  of  our 
republic  have  termed  domestic  tranquQlty 
Is  essential  for  a  democratic  society. 

The  President's  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  proposals  are  designed  to  buttress 
the  deterrent  force  of  the  law,  at  least  with 
respect  to  serious  offenses  that  Involve  the 
possibility  of  bodily  Injury  to  the  victim. 
There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons — es- 
sential reasons — to  continue  incarcerating 
criminal  offenders  even  if  we  do  not  have 
confidence  that  they  will  emerge  from  pris- 
on less  likely  to  commit  another  crime  than 
when  they  entered. 

Even  as  we  recognize  these  reasons,  how- 
ever, we  must  also  recognize  that  they  are 
not  in  conflict  with  the  goal  of  rehabilita- 
tion. If  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  the  pur- 
pose of  prison  is  only  to  rehabilitate,  it  is 
also  nonsense  to  say  that  rehabilitation  nev- 
vr  occurs.  Decent  treatment  itself  is  a  kind 
of  rehabilitation.  It  can  reinforce  decency 
In  return  Just  as  much  as  substandard  In- 
bumane  conditions  of  confinement  can  re- 
inforce a  negative  effect.  Especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  young,  we  simply  cannot  give 
up  on  the  effort  to  bring  those  who  have 
broken  the  law  back  Into  harmony  with  the 
society.  We  can  hold  out  the  opportunity 
to  Inmates  to  Improve  themselves  and  their 
chances  of  success  outside  the  walls  and  not 
detract  from  the  deterrent  value  of  their 
punishment.  This  is  not  to  dispute  Nerval 
Morris  who  haa  written  persuasively  that 
the  belief  that  rehabilitation  can  be  coerced 
Is  fallacious — that  It  must  be  voluntary. 
Particular  programs  in  prison  certainly  can 
be  made  voluntary. 

This  facility  and  others  like  it  are  small 
but  most  slgntflcant  Items  along  the  road  to 
solving  one  of  our  country's  most  Impor- 
tant problems.  It  is  sad  we  have  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  most  important  we  try  to  solve 
that  problem  with  humaneness  and  deter- 
mlnatl<m. 

As  Judge  Campbell  knows,  advances  In 
our  criminal  Justice  system  do  not  come 
easy.  This  facility  makes  an  advance  and  is 
a  model.  I  congratulate  those  who  have 
helped  to  bring  It  Into  being.  I  trust  Its 
operation  will  live  up  to  the  promise  It 
gives. 

AODXXSS  BY  NOR1CA2T  A.  CARLSON 

Thank  you.   Warden   Nelson. 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  so  many 
old  friends  and  associates  here  today  to  help 
dedicate  this  MetropoUtan  Correctional 
Center. 

The  story  of  this  Impressive  Ceater  be- 
gan some  14  years  ago.  Back  In  1961, 1  made 
my  first  trip  to  Chicago  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  Director  at  that  time 
was  James  V.  Bennett  whom  I  will  intro- 
duce shOTtly.  and  who  served  the  Bureau 
with  distinction  for  37  years. 

Mr.  Bennett  sent  me  to  Chicago  on  that 
occasion  to  establish  the  Bureau's  first 
Community  Treatment  Center  or  halfway 
house. 

Not  many  people  realize  that  the  Com- 
munity Treatment  Center  opened  here  14 
years  ago  was  the  first  such  center  <^>erated 
by  any  correctional  agency  in  this  country. 

For  the  next  four  years  I  was  in  and  out 
of  Chicago  with  great  frequency.  During  that 
period  I  developed  a  warm  personal  rela- 
tionship with  many  people  In  the  Criminal 
Justice  System  here.  Including  members  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  VS.  Probation  Officers, 
TTB.  Marshals  and  attorneys.  I  came  to  know 
them  personally  and  to  respect  them  pro- 
fessionally. 

During  that  period  many  of  these  eol- 


leagues  continually  mentioned  the  need  for 
a  modem  facility  to  house  Federal  detamees 
awaiting  trial  as  well  as  thoae  serving  short 
sentences.  I  can  assure  you  that  nobody 
was  more  persuasive  and  persistent  in  this 
regard  than  the  then  Chief  Judge,  William  J. 
Campbell,  to  whom  we  are  dedicating  this 
faculty. 

The  idea  took  shape  and  grew  over  the 
years.  With  the  firm  support  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  concept  became  a  reality.  Today, 
we  are  seeing  the  fruition  of  what  Is  really 
14  years  of  discussing  and  dreaming  and 
building. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Judge 
Campbell  can  be  with  us  on  this  occasion. 
He  is  the  man  who  pushed  this  project  and 
kept  it  alive  over  many  years.  For  that  rea- 
son the  Center  is  being  dedicated  to  him.  It 
is  a  personal  and  professional  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  Jurist  who  this  month  com- 
pleted 35  years  of  dedicated  service  to  our 
Criminal  Justice  System. 

This  building  is  also  a  tribute  to  many 
others — ^the  other  Judges  on  this  court,  the 
probation  officers,  the  marshals  and  everyone 
else — who  gave  xis  guidance  and  support. 
Through  their  efforts  and  encouragement, 
we  were  able  to  build  this  Center  and  two 
similar  centers,  which  were  recently  opened 
In  San  Diego  and  in  New  York. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  appreciation 
to  the  others  who  have  made  this  day  pos- 
sible: 

First  to  the  Congress  for  providing  the 
funds. 

To  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  which  gave  us 
outstanding  legal  service  in  locating  the 
Center  here. 

To  the  General  Services  Administration 
which  saw  that  the  contracts  were  let  and 
that  construction  was  done. 

To  the  architects,  Harry  Weese  and  As- 
sodatee,  who  have  won  so  much  praise  in 
the  Chicago  press  and  elsewhere  for  their 
excellent  work. 

To  TvuTier  Construction  Company,  which 
did  the  actual  building. 

The  Center  is  now  completed  and  we  are 
turning  it  over  to  Warden  Hay  Nelson  and 
his  associates.  Warden  Nelson  has  put  to- 
gether a  staff  of  ISO  dedicated  men  and 
women.  These  men  and  women  have  made 
the  decision  to  build  careers  lor  themselves 
In  the  Department  of  Justice.  We  welcome 
this  decision. 

Some  of  these  staff  members  have  trans- 
ferred here  from  other  Federal  instit\itions. 
More  than  half  have  been  recruited  from  the 
Chicago  area.  Many  of  these  men  and  women 
are  bilingual.  The  staff  as  a  whole  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  Inmate  population  in  terms 
of  ethnic  composition. 

Warden  Nelson  and  his  staff — the  new  em- 
ployees as  well  as  the  experienced  profes- 
sionals— have  a  mandate.  That  mandate 
goes  beyond  creating  programs  of  security, 
education,  recreation  and  counselling,  impor- 
tant as  such  programa  may  be.  They  have  a 
mandate  to  create  an  Institution  that  will 
protect  society  while  serving  the  needs  of 
the  Federal  Courta.  and  all  other  segments 
of  the  Criminal  Justice  System. 

Many  people  have  asked  why  we  built  this 
Center  in  this  fashion.  They  want  to  know 
why  no  iron  bars  and  concrete  fioors  are 
visible,  and  why  there  are  no  stark  sur- 
roundings. They  want  to  know  why  we  made 
it  look  so  plush  and  so  comfortable. 

One  reason  is  simple  economy.  If  this 
Center  had  been  designed  like  the  typical 
Jail  of  the  past,  constructed  of  steel  and  iron, 
the  additional  coet  to  the  ta^qwyers  would 
have  been  between  $1  and  S3  million. 

The  most  Important  reason,  however,  was 
to  enhance  the  sense  of  safety  and  humane- 
ness. All  of  the  Inmates  here  will  be  staying 
for  only  a  short  time.  The  vast  majority  of 
them  will  be  persons  awaiting  trial — individ- 
uals who  have  not  yet  been  found  guilty  by 
the  Oourta  of  any  offense.  Certainly  such 


people  are  entitled  to  a  humane,  safe  en- 
vironment. 

We  built  this  Center — and  the  similar 
Metropolitan  Correctional  Centers  In  San 
Diego  and  New  York — first  of  aU  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Justice  System. 
We  also  designed  them  as  models  or  proto- 
types. We  Vr^nted  to  demonstrate  that  Jails 
and  prisons  can  be  humane,  that  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  build  them  in  the  same  tradi- 
tion as  they  have  been  built  for  the  last  one 
hundred  years.  Hardened  offenders  do  not 
have  to  be  mixed  in  with  youthful  first-time 
offenders.  Inmate^  do  not  have  to  be 
crammed  in  six  and  eight  and  ten  to  a  cell. 
Sanitation  does  not  have  to  be  poor.  Certain 
basic  human  services  can  be  provided  even 
within  the  restricted  confines  of  a  Jail. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  In  the 
Federal  system  have  all  the  answers.  We 
clearly  do  not.  But  I  believe  this  Center  sym- 
bolizes the  fact  that  we  are  searching  for 
better  solutions  to  the  problems  we  face.  In- 
carceration must  be  made  htmiane  and  we 
believe  this  Center  is  a  step  forward  towards 
this  important  goal. 


FREDERICK  J.  LORDAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMG.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  mourning  the  passin; 
of  an  old  friend  and  trusted  adviser, 
Frederick  J.  Lordan.  Fred  worked  in  the 
Senate  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
during  that  time  he  earned  the  respect 
and  affection  of  an  of  us  who  had  the 
benefit  of  his  expertise  and  good  counsel. 
His  death  last  week  was  a  great  loss, 
which  saddened  me  very  greatly. 

Fred  Lordan  was  familiar  to  all  of  us  in 
the  Senate  as  staff  director  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  an  office  in  which  he 
served  with  great  capability  and  true 
distinction  since  1967.  For  7  years  prior 
to  that,  Fred  was  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Magnuson. 

The  outstanding  record  of  legislative 
achievement  which  Fred  left  behind  him 
here  In  the  city  of  Washington  is 
matched  by  hte  record  of  achievement 
In  his  native  State  of  Washington.  Freds 
first  government  position  came  more 
than  40  years  ago,  when  he  was  elected 
an  attorney  to  the  Democratic  caucus 
of  the  Washington  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  went  on  to  serve  as  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Washlx^gton  State 
Public  Service  Commission  and  Highway 
Commission  from  1834  through  1940.  He 
served  until  1953  as  an  assistant  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
was  the  principal  legal  adviser  to  the 
Washington  State  Highway  Commission 
and  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  certainly  miss 
Fred  Lordan '8  friendship  and  expert  as- 
sistance. Mrs.  Williams  Joins  me  in  ex- 
tending our  sympathy  and  condolences 
to  his  family. 


THE  DAILY  TAR  mrf!:i.  ON  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
growing  awareness  among  the  American 
people  about  the  planned  giveaway  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Nor  is  this  awareness 
confined  only  to  the  older  generations 
supposedly  afflicted  by  nostalgia  for 
things  past.  Indeed,  it  is  my  experience 
that  those  who  are  concerned  by  the 
canal  giveaway  are  those  who  are  more 
closely  in  touch  with  reality  and  chang- 
ing international  conditions  than  those 
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who  think  that  this  Nation  can  retain  a 
Iwrtwilitp  poaitton  bj  surrendering  oiu- 
prcNcatlvea.  mdeed.  I  bdleve  ttiat  some 
at  our  Tonnc  people  are  thttiMny  more 
seriously  about  such  problems  than  their 
elders. 

A  recent  article  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina's  studmt  newspaper,  the 
Dally  Tar  Heel.  Is  a  case  In  point.  In  this 
artide  a  senior  Journalism  major  at  the 
University.  Mr.  TWn  Boney,  Jr.,  argues 
that  the  'OrJB.  Should  Not  Oive  Up  the 
CanaL"  Ifr.  Boo^  gives  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  situation,  including  the 
views  of  proponents  of  the  giveaway.  But 
his  conduskn  is  sound  and  shows  a  ma- 
ture uadarstanding  of  the  problem  which 
many  more  experienced,  but  imprudent, 
persons  would  do  well  to  copy. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Boney  on  a  fine  article,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobs. 

Tben  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foOows: 

UJS.  8bovu>  Not  Qvrm  Vr  Cakai, 
(By  Tom  Boney,  Jr.) 
Saoretary  of  State  Heorj  EOaalnger  recently 
eonchidea  vkMy  pobUelaed  aagotteilona  on 
a  MliMle  iHt  Mtttement.  Not  so  weU-known, 
but  equally  Importsnt,  are  ongoing  Btate 
Department  nagottetlona  wblch  would  even- 
tuAlIy  give  away  the  Panama  Canal,  an  Im- 
portant tewltory  owned  by  the  Uhited  States. 
The  tbou^it  of  giving  up  the  canal  began 
In  19M  whan  rtota  lnq>ired  by  Panamanian 
eofiaMete  broke  out  over  continued  VS. 
ownarrtUp  of  the  canal,  wblch  divides  the 
amaU  Bi^nibUc  of  Panama. 
'  The  united  States  bought  the  land  to  build 
the  canal  fMm  the  BepubUc  of  Panama  In 
190S  far  $10  mflllon.  Additional  payments  to 
neighboring  Qolambla,  to  a  French  oonq>any 
which  had  nnsoceeesfuUy  attempted  a  canal, 
and  to  private  propetty  owners  m  the  canal 
aone  bcooght  total  cost  of  purchase  to  $189 
mllUoB.  This  figure  makee  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  far  and  away  the  moet  expenalTe  VS. 
land  acquisition — far  more  than  the  $15 
million  paid  for  the  Louisiana  Piircbaae  or 
the  $7.a  mlUlon  paid  for  Alaska. 

Congnasman  Daniel  J.  flood  (D-Penn),  a 
long  tbaa  foe  of  the  canal  giveaway,  sar- 
caatlealiy  says  the  return  of  this  property 
"wohld  be  dangerous  precedent  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Oadeden  Purchase  to  Mexico  or 
k  to  Soviet  Bnaria." 

■MliiHilluu  eoet  of  the  canal,  built 
between  UOA-UU,  added  $880  million  to  the 
UA  InvesUaent. 

n>e  $188  figure  Includes  yearly  payments 
since  M14  to  Panama  as  compensaUon  for 
loet  revenoee  to  a  Panamanian  railroad 
whlAh  pcooeded  the  canal.  The  annual  pay- 
ment is  oarrmtly  $1.08  million.  This  amount 
la  oftni  m\wtm\  Innly  referred  to  as  the  "rent" 
the  rrntted  Statee  payi  to  "lease"  the  canal 
The  1908  treaty,  however,  spedfleally 
grants  to  the  UOlted  States  "in  perpetuity 
the  use,  ooeapatkm.  control"  of  the  canal 
and  canal  sooe.  Tlie  VS.  agreed  to  buy,  not 
rent,  the  lO-mUe-wlde,  Sl-mlle-long  strip  of 
land. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  (D-Oal).  a  pro- 
ponent of  stsrenderlng  the  canal  to  Panama, 
said  m  1971,  "nils  Natton  has  been  uph<M- 
Ing  In  the  Canal  Zone  the  remnanta  of  the 
'Big  SUA'  poUey.  nxla  Is  the  general  thrust 
of  onKMttloo  to  continued  tTJB.  ownordi^i — 
the  mistalwn  belief  that  the  canal  aone  rep- 
resents the  worat  aspects  of  colonialism. 

Senator  Xdward  Kennedy  (D-Maas)  calls 
VS.  ownetahlp  "an  embarrassing  anachro- 


Tbe  canal  la  the  lifeline  of  the  economy  ot 
the  BepubUc  of  Panama.  The  per  o^lta  In- 
come la  the  btglieat  in  Osntcal  Aim— fc,^ 
Thousands  <tf  Panamanlana  are  employed  to 
week  on  the  canal,  oomprtsing  thrse-fourths 
ot  all  canal  employeea.  And  the  VS.  Is  dl« 
reotly  and  eolely  re^xmslble  for  the  oonstruc- 
tloQ,  operation,  and  succees  of  the  canal  troax 
wblch  the  Panamanlana  have  so  pro^>ered. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  many  expose  the 
canal  giveaway  Is  the  government  to  whom 
It  would  be  given. 

In  a  mUitary  coup  of  the  late  lOeO's  Briga- 
dier General  Omar  TchtIJos  assumed  dictato- 
rial power  in  Panama.  His  leftist  leanings  are 
viewed  with  alarm  by  opponents  who  foresee 
communist  control  of  the  vital  waterway. 

The  VB.  has  always  operated  the  canal  as 
a  nonprofit,  conunercial  convenience,  allow- 
ing ships  of  every  country — including  com- 
munist— to  pass  through,  all  paying  the  same 
tolls,  established  in  1914. 

Whether  reciprocal  fairness  and  price  sta- 
bility can  be  expected  from  the  Torrljos  re- 
gime or  subsequent  nilers  Is  doubtful. 

Since  over  30  per  cent  of  aa  canal  traffic 
la  sailing  to  and/or  fran  U.S.  ports,  uni«- 
strtcted  access  is  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
VS.  eo(momy. 

The  real  Irony  of  the  wh<de  situation  is 
that  the  UjB.  State  Department  continues 
negotlattona  deq>tte  clear  and  en^hatle  Con- 
gresBlonal  disapproval. 

Batlflcatlon  of  a  new  treaty  would  i«qulre 
approval  by  two-thbds  (67  members)  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Strom  murmond's  (B-SC) 
reeoiutlon  dlsi^pprovlng  of  the  pr(q>osal  has 
37  spcmsors — 18  Democrats,  19  Bepubllcans — 
more  than  enough  to  block  ratification. 

On  June  86,  the  HOuse  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly (364-164)  an  amendment  to  the  State 
D^artment  ^[»proprlatlons  bill  prohibiting 
the  use  of  any  funds  to  finance  negotlatloDs 
which  would  relinquish  UJ3.  sovereignty  over 
the  canal.  (The  Senate  has  not  yet  concurred 
with  this  provision.) 

In  the  September  13  issue  of  Ifattonal  Re- 
view. Dr.  James  P.  Lucler,  Chief  Legislative 
Assistant  to  Senator  Jesse  Helms  (B-NC), 
discloses  a  letter  (releaaed  In  Panama,  but 
not  the  VS.)  from  Secretary  Kissinger  to 
General  Torrljoe  written  after  the  House 
vote. 

"...  /  want  you  to  kjuno  that  in  spite  of 
these  things,  /  am  still  engaged  in  the  tearoh 
for  a  final  and  futt  aohition  to  thu  problem 
and  the  establlsamenf  of  a  new  and  more 
modem  relotfonsMp  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. {emphoMa  added.) 

Kissinger  also  refers  to  the  duly-elected 
representatives  as  "those  who  do  not  want 
progrees,"  who  are  doing  "aU  In  their  power 
to  Impede  or  discourage  new  advanoee." 

Since  the  piopoeed  treaty  would  Involve 
giving  away  VS.  property,  the  BOuse  would 
have  to  agree  (Arttole  IV,  Seetton  8,  Clause 
9  of  the  Ccnstltutlon)  which,  at  the  present 
time,  seems  hl^y  In^trobable. 

The  State  Department  should  follow  Con- 
greaslonal  directives  and  terminate  immedi- 
ate Its  negotutlons  with  the  Torrljoe  gov- 
ernment and  perish  the  thought  of  turning 
over  this  valuable  area  to  an  unstable,  leftist 
dictator. 


There    Is.    however,    abscdutely    nothing 
about  which  the  173.  should  be  embarrassed. 


THKn  J.  RT!MlglirRli!R  HKNT-1'yV 

Mr.  McCSOVERN.  Mr.  President,  while 
traveling  in  Canada  late  last  week  I 
noted  an  article  printed  in  the  Winnipeg 
ftee  Press  on  October  15  oititled 
"They'll  Remember  Henley."  The  article 
recoezilzes  the  retirement  from  C^na^an 
football  of  one  of  its  brightest  stars,  Oar- 
ney  Henley,  who  wiU  now  move  to 
QiMens  Universi^  at  Kingston,  Ontario. 
Prior  to  rewriting  the  record  books  of  the 
Canadian  Football  League  as  a  member 
of  the  Hamilton  Tiger  Cats,  Oamey 
Henley   was   perhaps    tlie   outstanding 


athlete  in  the  history  of  college  football 
at  Huron  College  la  Huron.  8.  Dak.  Re- 
garded as  too  small  to  play  in  the  Na- 
tional Football  League  here  in  the 
United  States,  Oamey  started  and  fin- 
ished his  brilliant  career  in  Hamilton 
over  a  span  of  16  years.  As  a  gentleman 
and  an  athlete  he  is  a  credit  to  my  State 
and  for  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  announcing  his  re- 
tirement be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoeo, 
as  follows: 

They'll  Hxmkmbxk  HEmjrr 

ToBOjrro.— Football  fans  in  Canada  dont 
have  to  go  too  far  back  in  histcwy  to  recaU 
some  of  the  games  outstanding  performers. 

There  was  Hal  Patterson,  the  prince  of  pass 
catchers  who  was  a  brilliant  defensive  half- 
back when  he  first  reported  to  Montreal  Alou- 
ettes  in  the  mid-19608. 

Dick  Shatto  was  an  outstanding  two-way 
performer  when  he  arrived  In  the  Toronto 
Argonaut  camp  In  the  19508  and  By  Bailey, 
British  Columbia  Uons'  HaU  of  Ftemer,  suc- 
cessfully changed  his  style  to  that  of  a  line- 
backer after  many  productive  years  as  an 
ofTensive  plajrer. 

More  recently,  Dick  Thornton  and  Dave 
Raimey,  who  came  from  the  United  States 
with  great  credentials  as  offensive  players, 
became  Canadian  Football  League  all-stars  m 
defensive  roles  with  Toronto. 

But  probably  the  last  of  the  great  two-way 
players,  is  calling  it  quits. 

Garner  Henley,  who  already  has  made  it  to 
Canadian  football's  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  view 
of  moet  football  ftms  with  only  the  formali- 
ties of  awaiting  the  three -year  eligibility 
period  before  being  inducted,  rounds  out  his 
16th  year  as  a  pro — all  In  a  Hamilton  Tiger- 
Cat  uniform — when  the  Ticats  entertain  To- 
ronto In  the  last  regular  season  game  for 
both  teams  Nov.  1. 

Next  year  he  moves  into  Queen's  University 
at  Kingston,  Ont.,  as  head  football  coach  of 
the  a<dden  Gaels. 

With  the  Ticats,  the  38-year-old  product  of 
Huron  College  has  played  six  fuU  seasons  on 
offense,  10  on  defense  and  In  all  16  has  been 
used  both  ways. 

As  It  Is,  Henley  will  leave  with  records  tor 
carew  mterceptions  (69  with  three  gaoMS  to 
go  this  year)  and  career  interception  return 
yardage  (916).  He  Is  the  14th  moet  produc- 
tive recelvw  In  CJTj  records  in  both  yardage 
gained  and  TD  catches. 

And  as  a  qMclallst,  Garney  returned  punts 
3,918  yards,  fourth  on  the  all-time  list. 


"unpreparedness  well  nigh  as 
criminal  as  war  itself" 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 11.  I  had  the  great  honor  with 
others  of  a  congressional  delegation,  of 
participating  in  the  ceremonies  laimch- 
ing  the  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  the  keel  lay- 
ing of  the  nuclear  carrier  Carl  Vinson,  at 
Newport  News.  Va. 

These  two  vessels  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  needs  of  our  Navy  and  help 
keep  our  military  might  surpassed  by 
none. 

It  is  very  fitting  that  two  of  our  war- 
ships bear  the  names  of  men  who  did 
much  to  see  that  our  natl(Hial  defense 
was  never  weakened.  As  a  military  officer 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  realized  the  im- 
portance of  a  strong  national  defense. 
As  General  Eisenhower  once  said: 

Until  war  is  eliminated  from  International 
relations,  unpreparedness  for  It  Is  veU  nigh 
as  criminal  as  war  Itself. 
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Vice  President  Rocketillu  in  his  ad- 
drees  at  the  launching  cerunony  found 
the  significance  of  the  occasion  when  he 
said: 

Thus  today  we  launch  Eisenhower  and  lay 
the  keel  of  Finson  with  realistic  apprecia- 
tion: That  the  price  of  liberty  is  not  cheap, 
that  our  strength  is  the  only  basis  of  detente, 
and  that  preservation  of  American  Ideals — 
with  aU  they  mean  for  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  as  a  spiritual  being,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind— demands  sacrifice  and 
sustained  devotion  to  freedom  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us. 

Let  these  great  ships  stand  to  sea  In  the 
name  of  human  freedom:  Glorious  symbols 
of  a  renewed  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  tyranny,  triimiphant  proof  that  an 
awakened  America  sails  forth  Into  its  Third 
Centiury  dedicated  anew  to  the  preservation 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
most  amtropriate  for  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
the  ronarks  of  Mr.  Vinson  at  this  cere- 
mony since  he  served  there  honorably 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  Although 
Mr.  Vinson  could  not  be  there  himself, 
his  remarks  were  read  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Gecn^a  (Bfr.  Numr)  at 
the  keel-laying  of  the  carrier  bearing  Mr. 
Vinson's  name. 

However,  it  is  my  privil^e  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
Vice  Presldmt  Nklson  RocKBRixn  and 
a  portion  of  the  program  from  this  Octo- 
ber 11  ceremony  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  oh}ectl(m,  the  mateiiid 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
rebiabxs  or  tks  Vies   PassmKNT  at   thk 

CsKKMOirr  IisoauHuro  or  thk  "Dwiobt 

D.     KiaMmoW*    NDOLBAS-POWKBBt    AUt- 

cBArr  CABuai,  NKwroar  News  Shipkiild- 

mo,  Nkwpobt  Nkws.  Vs.,  OoroBia  11,  1976 
'  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  and  menaaovn  of  ^e 
Eisenhower  family,  Mr.  Vinson,  Distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  Congress, 
Governor  Oodwln,  Secretary  (dements. 
Secretary  MlddMxdorf,  Admiral  Bidloway, 
Admiral  Rlokover,  Mr.  Dleeel.  Honored 
guests,  and  men  and  women  of  Newport 
News  shipyard — ^builders  of  oiv  Nattanls 
entire  nuolear  carrier  fOToe:  It  Is  a  privi- 
lege— ^It  Is  a  high  honor— to  participate  in 
this  luuque  ceremony  as  a  representative 
of  our  great  President,  Gerald  Ford. 

We  are  here  on  the  eve  of  tSue  Navy's 
200th  anniversary  to  hall  a  most  significant 
and  timely  mvestment  In  the  future  of 
America:  To  launch  this  awe-lnsplring  nu- 
clear powered  aircraft  carrier,  proudly  bear- 
ing the  llliistrlous  name  of  our  great  mili- 
tary leader  and  President,  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower; and  to  lay  the  keel  of  a  slster-ablp 
most  appropriately  named  and  with  warm 
affection  for  that  far-sighted  advocate  of  a 
strong  Navy  in  war  and  peace.  Representa- 
tive Carl  Vinson. 

Together,  these  mighty  vessels  evidence 
the  will  and  the  resolve  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  To  preserve  an  endan- 
gered freedom  of  the  seas,  and  to  meet  the 
growing  challenges  we  face  with  strength 
and  with  confidence. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  Nation,  we 
have  looked  to  the  aea  for  our  safety,  our 
security,  our  weU-belng.  Our  competence 
to  defend  the  sea  lanes,  protect  our  com- 
merce, shield  our  coasts,  has  been  crucial 
to  our  survival  and  our  success:  We  won  our 
freedom  with  French  naval  support  at  York- 
town,  and  spanned  vast  oceans  to  tip  the 
scales  for  the  victories  of  two  World  Wars. 

In  World  War  n,  we  rebounded  from  the 
crushing  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the 
terrible  days  when  American  shipping  was 
biu-nlng  and  slnkbig  off  our  Atlantic  Coast, 


to  build  the  greatest  Navy  the  world  has 
ever  known,  a  Navy  that  Insmred  Allied  vic- 
tory. That  Navy  has  underwritten  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom  ever  since — with  the 
aircraft  carrier  as  a  key.  But  today  we  con- 
front an  IncreaslniJy  formidable  chal- 
lenge—And this  occasion  presente  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  that  challenge  realis- 
tlcally— "to  teU  It  like  It  is". 

During  the  last  two  decades,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  building  a  totally  new  Navy: 
An  Impressive  mlssUe-oriented  fcroe,  that 
will  mclude  new  aircraft  carriers,  a  Soviet 
Navy  that  was  c^Mtble  of  mobUlalng  Its  nu- 
olear submarines,  some  300  surface  ships  and 
400  aircraft  In  three  oceans  and  four  seas 
for  maneuvers  last  AprU,  ccmtrcdled  through 
a  aophlBtloated,  wto'ld-wlde  communications 
network  Including  sateUltee. 

One  must  respect  Fleet  Admiral  Oorshkov, 
the  architect  of  this  unique  achievement,  for 
what  he  has  accomplished  for  his  country 
In  the  short  (pace  of  two  decades.  He  has 
transformed  the  Soviet  Navy  and  effective 
Integrated  It  with  a  total  Soviet  effort  that 
challenges  us  In  every  ImpcMiant  element  of 
military  strength. 

The  Soviets  have  developed  the  moet  com- 
prehenstva  InteiUgenoe  coiiq;>lex  the  world 
has  ever  known — wfaUe  we  run  the  riak  of 
destroying  our  own  InteUlgenoe  system  with 
headlines.  They  have  made  a  massive  Invest- 
ment of  scientists  and  resources  In  military 
research  and  development  that  pares  away 
our  qualitative  lead  in:  strategic  missiles; 
sophisticated  aircraft;  and,  modernised  ar- 
mies. And  in  the  face  of  aU  this,  while  the 
Bed  Fleets  have  been  growing,  ours  have 
been  cut  in  half — back  to  the  days  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

And  what  of  detente?  Under  the  skillful 
leadership  of  President  Ford  and  Secretary 
Kinalnger,  we  have  made  soUd  progress  to- 
ward reducing  the  risks  of  global  destruction 
and  building  a  more  peaceful  world.  Oliey 
are  keenly  aware  that.  In  a  complex,  com- 
petitive, IdeoIogloaUy-dlvkled  world,  we  can 
achieve  the  benefits  of  detente  only  If  we 
maintain  our  will  as  a  free  people— only  If 
we  are  strong  militarily,  economically,  and 
politically.  Reedom  of  the  aeas  Is  crucial  to 
thaS  strength  In  aU  ttieee  categorlea— and 
therefore  the  strength  of  tb»  United  States 
Navy  is  critical  to  the  future  of  freedom  U> 
the  world. 

Militarily,  we  have  security  pacts  with 
some  40  Nations.  Our  NATO  llf dine  across 
the  Atlantlo  Is  easBotlal  to  the  detraae  of 
Western  Europe.  Our  dose  security  rdatlon- 
shlp  wltti  our  Western  Hemli^rtiere  nelgbbors 
has  Just  bCMi  reafllnned.  Our  presence  In  the 
Medttraraaean  and  other  seas  Is  a  strong  In- 
fluence for  stability  and  peace  In  areas  of 
turmoU  and  danger. 

Economically,  we  rely  on  the  sea  lanes  for 
99  per  cent  of  o\ir  overseas  trade — vitally  af- 
fecting the  Jobs  and  living  standards  of  all 
Americans.  Our  dependence  on  imported 
energy  and  raw  materials  is  still  growing — 
dangerously.  And  our  allies  aze  even  more 
dependent  on  (^>en  aea  lanee  tot  their  en- 
ergy and  resourcee— which  affect  not  only 
their  standards  of  living  but  also  their  free- 
dom. 

Politically,  we  are  witnessing  the  use  of 
naval  forces  to  suiq>ort  political  goals,  by 
those  who  stlU  firmly  believe  that  "ideo- 
logical Btniggle"  is  "objectively  inevitable." 
Admiral  Oorshkov  has  observed  in  his  writ- 
ings how  p<dltlcal  goals  can  be  achieved  by 
merely  threatening  to  Initiate  mUitary  (q>era- 
tlons.  Soviet  warships  are  now  a  constant 
presence  In  strategic  ocean  areas  and  off  the 
shores  of  world  trouble  spots. 

Seven  years  ago.  Admiral  Gorshkov  an- 
nounced— and  I  quote  bis  words — that 
"Sooner  or  later,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  understand  that  It  no  longer  has  mastery 
of  the  seas.  .  ."  And  three  years  ago.  Admiral 
Gorshkov  observed :  ".  .  .  history  shows  that 
those  States  which  do  not  have  naval  forces 
at  their  dlq>asal  have  not  been  able  to  hold 
the  status  of  a  great  power  for  very  long." 


Thvis  today  we  launCh  EISENHOWER  and 
lay  the  keel  of  VINSON  with  reallstlo  appre- 
ciation: That  the  price  of  llbMty  Is  not 
cheap,  that  our  strength  Is  the  only  basis 
of  detente,  and  that  preservatton  of  Ameri- 
can ideals — with  all  they  mean  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  as  a  q>lrltual  being, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  mankmd — demands 
sacrifice  and  sustained  devotion  to  freedom 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 

Let  these  great  sh^  stand  to  sea  In  the 
name  of  human  freedom:  Glorious  symbols 
of  a  renewed  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  tyranny,  triumphant  proof  that  an 
awakened  America  saUs  forth  into  its  Third 
Century  dedicated  anew  to  the  preservation 
of  life,  libMty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Paooasic 

RATIOITAI.   AITTHEK 

Played    by    Oommander-ln-Chlef,    United 
States  Atlantic  Fleet  Ceremonial  Band. 
orvocATiair 
Captain  Donald  L.  Klrkbrlde,  CH  (USN) 
wsLcoicnra  izmakks 

John  P.  DISMl,  President  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Ofllcer,  Nein>ort  News  Shipbuilding. 
nraovtici'ioK 

Admiral  H.  O.  Rldcover,  USN,  Director. 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program. 


The  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  Former  Chair- 
man. Armed  Swvloee  Committee,  United 
States  BOuse  of  Representatives. 

A m'UKM ITCATIOW    OT    THX    USS    "CAU,    VINSON" 
KXXL   PLAQUX 

The  Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 

nrntODUcnoif 

Admiral  James  L.  Hdloway,  m,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

nmoDUcnoN 
The  Honorable  J.  WUliam  Middendorf,  II. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

nmcDiTonoN  or  pkincifal  bpkakes 

llie  Honorable  William  P.  Clements,  Jr., 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Honorable  Neleon  A.  Rockefeller,  Vice 
President  at  tbm  United  States. 

XNTSODTTOnOir   or   TRX   sponsor    AND    THE 
MATSON  or  HONOa 

Mr.  Diesel. 

OHBIBTKNINO  OT  TBX   DBS   "OWIDBT   D. 

nsBNHowaa" 
Mrs.  Mamla  Doud  Elsenhower,   Sponsor; 
Mrs.  John  S.  D.  Elsenhower,  Matnm  of  Honor. 

PSESENTATION    OT    XIBKNROWm    BICZNTSNNIAL 
SILVZX   DOLLAX 

The  Honorable  Mary  T.  Bro<dc8,  Director 

of  the  U.S.  Mint. 

THE    "DWICHT   D.   EISCNHOWXa"    (CVN    S9) 
AND   "GAEL   VINSON"    (CVN    TO) 

When  they  are  completed,  the  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carriers  Dwight  D.  Eieen- 
hower  (CVN  60)  and  Oarl  Vinson  (CVN  70) 
will  Join  the  nuclear  carriers  Enterprtee,  de- 
livered to  the  fieet  in  1961,  and  Himita.  com- 
missioned on  Blay  3, 1975. 

The  Nimitz,  Dwight  D.  Siaenhower,  and 
Carl  Vinson  will  replace  aging  and  outdated 
World  War  n  deelgn  aircraft  carriers  still 
in  service.  The  Navy's  three  new  carriers  will 
have  substantially  better  military  character- 
istics than  the  latest  conventionally  powered 
carriers.  Including : 

Nuclear  fuel  for  13  years  of  normal  car- 
rier operations,  the  equivalent  of  11  mil- 
lion barrels  of  propulsion  fuel  oU; 

Essentially  unlimited  high-speed  steam- 
ing endurance  with  the  Inerseaed  offensive 
and  defensive  capabilities  datlvad  thereflrcm; 

Over  70  percent  more  aviation  and  eeoort 
fuel  capacity; 
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80  percent  mora  avUtton  ammunition  ca- 

mar  long  eaUpulta  with  thalr  greater 
•BHcr  flapaMUt^  with  laaa  atnla  on  tbe 
•teonft  flonpuwl  to  on*  Ions  estftiralt  aad 
thiM  tfuMt  OfttapultB  oa  tba  latest  convvn- 
UAaally  powered  carrier,  the  John  T.  Ken- 


Berthing  n/iA  «hlp  fadlltlee  to  support  M 
percent  mcve  air  wing  personnel. 
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Berthing  and  ship  taclUties  to  supjwrt  50 
peroo&tiBaN  air  wing  pccaonnel. 

Tho  Dwl^t  D.  SUnUuHPtr  and  Carl  Vin^ 
torn  Mao  laeocporat*  improved  design  fea- 
tozM  la  tho  areas  of  oominand  and  control, 
IntsUlgenoo  proossstqg,  Ammunition  han- 
dling, fire  lighting  and  hm^^j^  controL 

Ths  ships  win  bs  ths  bast  ptoteeted  and 
least  vulnerable  carrleis  ever  designed.  This 
protection  Is  prpvldsd  by  eztenslTe  use  of 
armor  against  bombs  and  guided  missiles,  by 
aa  Improred  anti-torpedo  hull  design,  and 
hf  ths  ualtmltsd  endurancs  at  high  speed 
proTlded  by  mielear  propulsion. 

In  its  report  at  July  K  107a,  tbe  Senate 
Anaed  Bervloos  Oomalttee  sj^ressed  Its  sup- 
port of  CVN  70  as  follows : 

"If  ths  TThlted  States  Is  to  engage  in 
world  commerce,  enter  Into  treaties,  or  aid  al- 
lies, w»  mua*  hat*  •  strmg  and  vigorous 
Kavy.  Aircraft  eamars  aro  the  backbone  of 
such  a  Navjr.  for  withoa*  air  supntorlty  U.  S. 
merchant  shipping  aad  n^val  surfaee  forces 
cannot  survive  against  hostile  attack.  Alr- 
CT^tcMrters  smts  In  peacetime  as  visible 
dsterreats  to  war,  And  pqofids  a  wartime 
capability  to  insuiv  oar  free  use  of  viui  sea 
lanes  and  to  supptut  our  forces  ashore." 

Ths  PiwMent^  budget  request  fdr  Fiscal 
Tear  1977  Indudss  advance  procurement 
funds  for  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carriers  to  replace  the  ag- 
ing Forreatal  Class  carriers.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  announosd  a  i^an  to  request 
authorization  of  a  new  nuclear  powered  air- 
craft carrier  each  two  years. 

aJtatmcAXT    rtArmMa    or    ths    vucuub- 
yowma    AntcaAirr    cassiess    "dwtoht    ». 

JUBUUOWZB"    (CVTf   6B)    AMD   "CABL  vmSON' 

icvw  Te> 

Construction  authorized: 

DuHght  D.  tt$en\ommr,  fiscal  year  1970. 

Carl  VlNsoa,  flsaal  pa«r  1074. 

Builder:  Newport  Nswa  BhiphmMtng 

Propulsion:  Two  nuclear  reactors  in  e^h 
ship. 

OveraU  length:  1,093  feet. 

Extreme  breadth:  283  feet. 

Afea  of  flight  dadc:  About  4>4  aoies. 

OMnbat  load  dlqtlaeement:  About  93,300 
long  tons. 

SpMd:  Over  M  knots. 

Mumbsr  of  propellers:  Foiir. 

KTumbsr  of  aircraft  olevators:  Four. 

Number  of  catapults:  yy>ur. 

Stae  of  atar  wing:  About  100  tactical  air- 
craft. 

Keel  laying: 

IhcigKt  D.  Eisenhouer.  Augiist  16,  1970 

Corl  yiason,  October  11. 1976. 

Launching: 

Dwight  D.  EUenhower,  October  11, 1975. 

Cam  Vinaon,  scheduled  1978. 

SehedUed  deUvary: 

Ihgl^t  B.  Ktaenhotcer,  1977. 

CsrI  Vinaon,  1900. 

Nadoar  faal  for  la  yean  of  normal  car- 
rier eperattma.  tha  eqalvaient  of  li  milUoa 
barrels  of  propulsion  fusl  oil; 

Xassntuny  unlimited  high-need  steaming 
enduraneo  with  the  taiore«wd  offexudve  and 
defensive  eapahmttos  derived  theraftom; 

Over  70  percent  more  avtatlon  and  escort 
fuel  capacity: 

80  percent  more  aviation  ammunition  ca- 
pacity; 

»tour  long  catapults  wtth  their  greater  en- 
*ff  <'^1*X'*^  with  leas  strain  on  the  air* 
eaatt,  ecaipirad  to  on*  long  eatapolt  and 
tkno  ahflc*  eats^nlts  on  ths  latsst  conven- 
tlonaUy  powsrsd  carrier,  the  John  r. 
Kennedy; 


RESEARCH.  TRAJOTNG,  AND  MODEL 
PROJBCTB  UNDER  THE  OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT 

Mr.  WILLliAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  was  enacted  Into 
law  in  1965,  alter  a  struggle  spanning 
several  years. 

Ten  yean  erf  experience  under  the  act 
have  demcmstrated  beyond  any  doubt  its 
value  and  benefit  for  the  elderly. 

Now  the  Congress  Is  nearlng  comple- 
tion on  legislation  to  continue  and  im- 
prove Administration  <m  Aging  programs. 
A  conference  committee  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  Thursday  to  resolve  the 
dlfTerences  in  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  am  especially 
l^eased  tiiat  the  Senate  version  of  the 
older  Americans  amendments  includes 
several  provisions  that  I  have  advanced 
to  strengthen  training,  research,  and 
model  project  programs. 

These  efforts  are  essential,  it  seems  to 
me.  to  provide  the  trained  personnel  to 
administer  the  UOe  in  State  and  Com- 
munity Programs  on  Aging  and  the  title 
Vn  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly 
Nearly  240,000  older  Americans  now  re- 
ceive low-cost  nutritious  meals  under 
the  title  Vn  program. 

In  addition,  title  IV  research  has  pro- 
duced effective  models  for  new  programs 
and  services  imder  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  classic  example,  of  course,  is  the 
title  vn  nutrition  program. 

Over  the  years.  Federal  money  spent 
for  research,  training,  and  model  proj- 
ects in  the  field  of  aging  has  proved  to  be 
a  prudent  investment,  yielding  high  re- 
turns. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  effort  will  not 
only  be  maintained  but  expanded  to  meet 
the  growing  need. 

In  the  September  edition  of  Aging 
magazhie,  the  Administration  on  Aging 
provided   a   useful   summary   of   AOA 
awards  for  reMarch  and  demonstration 
training,  and  model  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  of  this 
article  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unani- 
mouse  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AOA  AwASDs  ro«  R.  &  D.,  TSAnnwo,  Mootl 
Pbojects.  Fiscal  Tms  1976.  Tvtkl  $22  3 
MnxiON 

The  Administration  on  Aging  awarded  $22  5 
million  for  342  grants  and  contracU  for 
training,  research  and  demonstrations,  and 
model  projects  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Of  tbe  total.  $8  million  were  for  116  awards 
In  training;  $7  million  went  to  113  new  or 
continued  awards  In  reeearch  and  demonstra- 
tions; and  $7 J  million  for  113  model  proj- 
ects of  national  scope. 

TSAnnwe   anb   luirpowxa    dkvixopment 

I  FBOnCTS 

In  a  national  competition,  60  awards  for 
$3.7  mmion  were  made  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  esUbliah  and  develop 
Iffograms  to  prepare  students  to  serve  the 
elderly  in  their  chosen  career  or  profession. 

These  50  career  training  programs  are  in 


47  colleges  and  unlTorsities  in  S4  states  and 
Include  5  consortia  awards  which  represent 
18  coc^Mrating  tnstttnttoas. 

In  addition  to  prepoMng  qualified  persons 
to  work  in  the  field  •<  aging,  it  U  the  Ui- 
tentlon  of  the  career  program  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  gerontological  Interest 
among  the  faculty  and  student  body  of  these 
educational  institutions,  to  assist  In  support- 
ing the  development  of  gerontological  teach- 
ing capability,  and  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  an  institutional  c<munltment  to 
gerontology  and  tbe  field  of  aging. 

Grants  also  were  made  to  develop  improved 
curricula,  sUmulate  interest  in  second  ca- 
reers in  the  field  of  aging,  and  to  exchange 
information  through  conferences  and  sym- 
posia. 

Awai-ds  follow: 

Career  training  awards 

University  of  Alabama,  $60,039; 

University  of  Arizona,  $73,617; 

University  of  Arkansas.  Little  Rock.  $31  - 
890; 

CallfOmia  8Ute  CoUege,  Scmoma,  $43,675; 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  $26,122; 
Hcdy  Names,  Oakland,  $37^2; 
San  Diego  State  University,  $80,923: 
University  of  So.  Calif.  Dual  Degree,  $126  - 
029; 

University  of  So.  Calif.  Environmental 
$76,609; 

University  of  So.  Calif.  Summer  lust.,  $56  - 
570; 

Adams  State  College,  $23,313; 

University  of  Connecticut,  $77,347; 

Federal  City  College,  $147,762; 

Howard  University,  $4iM01: 

University  of  So.  Florida,  $30,231- 

Albany  SUte  College.  $15,118; 

Georgia  State  University,  $48,476' 

University  of  Hawaii.  $102,688; 

University  of  Chicago.  $136,900; 

Wichita  State  University,  $93,199; 

Southern  University,  New  Orleans,  $50,603 

University  of  Maine,  Portland,  $34,760; 

Aiitloch  College,  Columbia.  Md.,  $43,272- 

University  of  Maryland,  $40,200; 

Boston  University  (Consortium),  $i54,8;n- 

UzUversity  of  Michigan,  $339,729; 

University  of  Minnaaota.  $90,874; 

University  So.  Mississippi.  $88,902; 

University  of  MIssotutI,  $88,412; 

St.  Louis  University,  $90,338; 

Kansas  City  Regional  CouncU  for  Higlier 
Education,  $116353; 

University  of  Nebraska,  Omaha,  $82,632; 

Falrlelgh  Dickinson  University.  $51,198' 

Syracuse  University,  $139,172; 

Livingstone  CoU^e,  $32,900; 

Bowling  Green  Stota  University,  $51  606' 

Miami  University,  Ohio,  $30,341; 

University  of  Oregon  (Consortium) .  $228  - 
680; 

Portland  State  University,  $74,042; 
Pennsylvania  State  U.  (summer),  $26  385' 
Pennsylvania   State  University.   $143,'550' 
Flsk  University,  $80,807; 
Bishop  Cc^lege.  $27,632: 
North  Texas  State  Unlversltv.  $25  015- 
OuT  Lady  of  the  Lake.  $54,068"; 
University  of  Utah  (Consortium) .  $219,508; 
University  of  Washington,  $79,579; 
University  of  West  Virginia,  $51,724; 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  $72,429; 
Unlversl^  of  Wyoming.  $16,088. 

CT7SKXCT7I,trM,  MANPOWER  BEVXLOPMKKT 

Second  Careers— New  Opportunities  In  Al- 
lied Health,  George  Washington  University. 
$121,319. 

Drug  Education— Resoivces  Development 
In  Environments  and  Aging,  Gerontological 
Society,  $101,450. 

Training  CHder  Adults  In  Community  Or- 
ganization and  Development  In  Aging,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  $36,834. 

Development  Education  Models,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, $64,738. 

National  American  Indian  Training  Pro- 
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gram.  Association  of  American  Indian  Social 
Workers.  $84/>84. 

Use  of  Video  m  Gerontology  Courses,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  $86,037. 


ooKvaaBNCxa 

Image  Conference  on  Aging,  Department  of 
Elderly  Affairs,  State  of  Massachusetts, 
$11,000. 

Development  and  Model  State  Legislation 
in  Aging,  Council  of  State  Governments, 
$112,514. 

U.S.  Project  on  the  Elderly.  U.8.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  $188,988. 

Gerontology  as  a  New  Frontier  in  Higher 
Education.  Association  for  Gerontology  in 
Higher  Education,  $4,996. 

Seminar  on  the  Care  and  Needs  of  Elderly 
Mentally  111  in  Nursing  Homes  and  Board 
and  Care  Homes,  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation, $17,501. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
Conference  on  Aging  and  Planning  for  Re- 
tirement, Central  Conference  of  American 
BabbU.  $5,000. 

Youth  Conferences  on  New  Charter  for 
Older  Americans,  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association/ American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  $39300. 

STATE   ACCNCT    GRANTS 

State  Agencies  cm  Aging  received  grants 
to  continue  support  of  training  which  meets 
tbe  priority  In -service  needs  identified  for 
State  and  area  agency  personnel.  State  agen- 
cies were  encowaged  to  work  with  post  sec- 
ondary educational  institutions  serving  plan- 
ning and  service  areas  with  established  area 
agencies  on  aging  m  the  development  and 
delivery  of  training  courses. 

Awards  follow: 

Alabama,  $64,818. 

Alaska,  $20,000. 

Arizona,  $29,373. 

Arkansas,  $38392. 

California,  $396,910. 

Colorado,  $30318. 

Connecticut,  $47,473. 

Delaware,  $20,000. 

District  of  Columbia,  $20,000. 

Florida,  $166,663. 

Georgia,  $63,041. 

HawaU,  $30,000. 

Idaho,  $30,000. 

lUinois,  $176,748. 

Indiana,  $78, 989. 

Iowa.  $53,174. 

Kansas.  $41,114. 

Kentucky,  $64,161. 

Louisiana,  $61,629. 
Maine,  $20,000. 
Maryland.  $61,629. 
Massachusetts.  $99,441. 

Michigan.  $122,793. 

Minnesota.  $63,370. 
Mississippi.  $36309^ 
Missouri.  $87,709. 
Montana,  $20,000. 
Nebraska,  $28,067. 
Nevada,  $20,000. 
New  Hampshire,  $20,000. 
New  Jersey,  $116,667. 
New  Mexico,  $30,000. 
New  York,  $313343. 
North  Carolina,  $71,812. 
North  Dakota,  $30,000. 
Ohio,  $159,960. 
Oklahoma,  $48,340. 
Oregon,  $37377. 
Pennsylvania,  $306,666. 
Rhode  Island,  $20,000.      ■ 
South  CaroUna,  $38,768. 
South  Dakota,  $20,000. 
Tennessee,  $84347. 
Texas,  $168,648. 
Utah,  $30,000. 
Vermont,  $30,000. 
Vbrglnla.  $63,803. 
Washington,  $83,406. 
West  Virginia.  $81,885. 


Wisconsin.  $74,773. 
Wyoming,  $30,000. 
American  Sainoa.  $10,000. 
Guam.  $10,000. 
Trust  Tterltory,  $10,000. 
Virgin  Islands,  $10,000. 

RSSEARCH   AND   DBVSLOPMXNT    PROjaCTS 

AoA  awarded  118  grants  (73  new.  41  con- 
tinuation) for  research  projects  imder  Title 
IV-B  of  the  Older  Americana  Act. 

New  awards  included  48  grants  to  support 
doctoral  research  in  social  gerontology  and 
related  fields  which  marked  tbe  establish- 
ment of  a  pilot  Dissertation  Research  Grant 
Program. 

The  Title  rv-B  Research  and  Develop- 
ment program  represents  a  primary  source 
of  basic  knowledge  required  by  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  In  carrying  out  the  legis- 
lative mandates  of  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
as  amended. 

In  FY  1976.  AoA  sought  through  Its  Re- 
search and  Development  Strategy  to  develop 
research  activities  focused  around  two  prin- 
cipal themes:  1)  Information  critical  to  ef- 
fective planning  and  management  of  the 
Title  III  State  and  Community  Grants  Pro- 
gram and  the  Title  VII  Nutrition  for  the 
Elderly  Program;  2)  knowledge  on  aging  and 
old  age  Instrumental  to  achieving  the  general 
objectives  for  older  Americans  outlined  In 
Title  I  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

AoA  structiuwd  four  priority  reeearch 
direcUens  for  FY  1975. 

1.  Aging  Processes  (Exclusive  of  Biological 
Processes).  Identification  and  analysis  of 
factors  and  processes  that  contribute  to  tbe 
aging  phenomenon.  Such  knowledge  wlU  as- 
sist In  the  development  and  implementation 
of  programs  responsive  to  the  capabUities 
and  f  unctlonings  of  the  elderly. 

2.  Descriptions  of  Older  American  Popula- 
tion. Gain  knowledge  about  the  characteris- 
tics, attitudes,  behavior  and  distribution  of 
older  persons.  Such  knowledge  will  permit 
formulation  of  policies  and  programs  which 
will  facUltate  the  achievement  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  access  to  the  objectivee  speci- 
fied in  Title  I  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

3.  Social  and  Environmental  Conditions 
Affecting  the  Elderly.  Provide  knowledge  of 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  tatcK 
which  impinge  on  the  abUlty  of  the  elderly 
to  secure  and  maintain  "freedom,  independ- 
ence and  free  exercise  of  individual  initia- 
tive in  planning  and  managing  their  lives" 
(Title  I,  Sec.  101,  Older  Americans  Act) . 

4.  Intervention  Mechanisms.  Provide  knowl- 
edge descriptive  of  intervention  mechanisms 
and  the  responses  of  the  elderly  to  those  in- 
terventions. Such  knowledge  will  provide  the 
understandings  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment, organization  and  delivery  of  service,  as 
weU  as  the  coordination  of  delivery  systems 
as  supported  under  Titles  I,  IH,  and  VII  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  1965  as  amended. 

Awards  follow: 

Aging  proceasea  etc. 

Identifying  Opportunities  for  Improving 
Quality  of  Ufe  of  Older  Age  Groups:  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Research.  Palo  Alto.  Calif , 
$86367. 

Non-Chronological  Definitions  of  Aging; 
Anrus  Gerontology  Centw,  U.8.C.,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  $46,686. 

Coping  Mechanisms  Among  the  Elderly, 
Community  Research  Applications;  New  York 
City,  $60,769. 

Individual  and  Community  Competence: 
A  Study  of  the  Success  of  Coping  Mecha- 
nisms of  the  Aged;  University  of  Maryland. 
$66390. 

Decision-Making  and  the  Elderly;  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  $78,144. 

Local  Soelo-KnvlroQmental  Contexts  and 
Pnraoaal  Moortngs  In  BMatloa  to  Dedslon- 
Maklng  and  the  Bdeily;  University  of  Mls- 
aourl-Oolumbla,  $118384. 

Impact  of  Meeds.  Kaowtodge.  AbUlty  and 
Living  Arrangements  on  Dectsion-Maklng  of 


the  Elderly;  Catholic  Unlveralty,  Waablngton. 
D.C.,  $118,018. 

Org^niaatlon  of  Cognitive  AblUUes  In  Old 
Age;  umversity  of  Florida,  OainesviUe, 
$33,900. 

POTq>ective-Taking  and  Communications 
in  the  Elderly;  Bowling  Green  State  Univer- 
sity. Ohio,  $16,760. 

Crises  and  Adaptation  in  the  Middle  and 
Late  Years;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
lUinoU,  $131311. 

(Seventeen  Dissertation  Research  Grants 
also  were  awarded  in  this  field.) 

Descriptions  of  population 
Predicting  Accuracy  oi  Perceiving  tbe 
Aging  Person;  Research  Foundation  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  Albany.  837.463. 
Riu-al  Retirement  Patterns  and  Middle 
Class  Life  Styles;  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  $49,670. 

(Fourteen  Dissertation  Research  Grants 
also  were  awarded  in  this  field.) 

Social  environmental  conditions 
Residential   Segregation   of   the   Aged   in 
American    Cities;     University    of    Missouri, 
Columbia,  $28,507. 

Psychological  Determinants  of  Public  Sup- 
port for  Five  Social  Welfare  Groups;  National 
Opimon  Research  Center,  Chicago,  ni., 
$49,799. 

Price.  Quality  and  the  Welfare  of  Elderly 
Consumers;  University  of  Florida.  Gaines- 
ville, $39,784. 

Factors  Influencing  the  Abandonment  of 
Private  Homes  by  the  Elderly;  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  $137,473. 

Housing  Needs  of  Urban  and  Rural  Elderly; 
PhUadelphU  Geriatric  Center,  $55,706. 

Life  Styles  of  tbe  Aging  and  Consumer 
Behavior;  University  of  California  at  Davis, 
$20,965. 

(Four  Dissertation  Research  Grants  also 
were  awarded  In  this  field.) 
Intervention  mechanianu 

Techniques  for  Translatiag  Units  of  Need 
into  Units  of  Service;  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomics and  Social  Measurement,  Betheoda, 
Md.  $01,642. 

Client  Oriented  Community  Assessments 
of  Long-Term  Care  Faculties;  Methods  and 
Procediu-es;  Design  Phase;  Urban  Institute, 
Washington,  D.C.,  $161,760. 

Monitoring  Social  Services  for  the  Aging 
Provided  Under  Social  Security  Act  Title  XX 
In  New  York  State;  State  Communities  Aid 
Association.  New  York  City.  $164318. 

Comparison  of  In-Home  and  Nursing  Home 
Care  for  Older  Persons  in  Mlnneaota;  Gov- 
ernor's Citizens  CouncU  on  Aging.  St.  Paul, 
Minn..  $183,154. 

Planned  Crises/Disasters:  Nursing  Home 
Closings;  University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Medicine.  $80,786. 

Vocational  Counseling  for  tbe  Elderly; 
Curative  Workshop  of  Milwaukee.  Wu'. 
$74301. 

Uses  of  Mass  Media  by  the  Aged;  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City.  $67,083. 

Planning  for  Health  Care  Needs  of  the 
Elderly;  University  of  Massachusetts-Boston 
Survey  Research  Program.  $168,668. 

(Ten  Dissertation  Research  Oranto  also 
were  awarded  in  this  field). 

MODEL  PROJBCTR 

The  133  funded  Model  Projects  under  Sec. 
308  of  title  ni  are  expected  to  develop,  test 
and  demonstrate  new  and  better  ways  of 
dealing  with  social  and  personal  problems 
of  aging.  The  ultimate  objective  U  to  gen- 
erate models  of  programs,  services  and  ac- 
tivities which  wUl  help  improve  social  serv- 
ices or  otherwise  promote  the  well-being  of 
older  peraoas. 

Qraata  awarded  to  projects  in  priorities 
established  earlier  total  $731360  Jor  housing 
and  residential  arrangaaients:  $971,098  for 
oontmulng  education;  $807383  for  retlie- 
meat  preparation  and  adjastmeat;  $1,0«B.- 
184  for  speolal  programs  for  the  phyiloaUy 


33390 


and  BMatallr  Imiwlred;  and  $ljtm.*»  for 

projacu  oomblning  Mraral  prterttlaa.  Two 

nam   anm   wtn   givm   ^woM    «ttantlon. 

nnaaaj.  <Wyrtopmaut  oT  le«Bl  mttIom  (|l,. 

193JW0),  MMi  •  nuntDg  hmna  ombadsauui. 

*lp  prognm  (•l,llfl,«M). 
AoA-a  unoaiiemiMBt  of  tb«  L«gal  Serr- 

loe  Program  reaultod  in  receipt  of  over  100 

P«»|eot    propoaaa    of    wh*A    eleven    were 

foaled. 

Tbageneral  ttmiet  of  these  projecta  la  to 
pwaaote  tlia  dertfopment  of  Instttutlonai 

■Uuuliue*,  In  eonjtmetlon  or  cooperation 
wWi  State  aiid  ana  agenelea  on  a«ln«,  which 
«4I1  aaaka  lafal  aMrvleM  mora  aooeatfble  to 
**»  aldMlrand  battv  mtts  their  needs. 
_T3yj)w>|arta  wlU  MpmOm  a«eney  staff  to 
tt^lscal  nseds  of  the  elderly,  devtfop  In- 
stewMonal  matsrlals  for  pmfsaslnaals.  para- 
pwfsaslniisTs  and  volunteers;  they  «in  de. 
»•*«»  and  danunstoata  rspUeable  bmmMs  of 
atswgMicy  oo<vsra«lati  and  cooBdtnatlon  in 
PWwldUig  qoatttr  togal  services  through  at- 
torasy^  stodents.  volunteers,  law  schools, 
***»*«  a«oclatlona  and  other  communis 
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!*•  •lAia.aCM  available  for  the  Nozaing 
™»20»p«>a«man  Program  was  offand  to 
«B»Btatsa  an  a  population  formula  h«Mi« 

SSST^SSI!!?.?"  *****  ^  *■'  ■*»*«.  thalMs- 
Wetof  Ootai^  and  Puerto  Bloo  each  were 
fia^aa  tram  •M.ooo  to  $59,000. 

»h»  graa*i  are  to  help  the  state  agency 
pfonote  affecttva  ombudsman  actlvltlea  at 
tta  State  lavel  and  to  develop  the  capablU- 
ttas  of  arei  acanetas  on  aging  to  promote.  »- 
orttoat^  monitor  and  sSeL  niS^  ho^ 
"omlwirtwrtart*  activities  within  ttS  aerv- 

Btetettd  area  agency  personnel  wlU  work 
with  govammant  agencies,  cltlaen's  organlza- 
nons  and  nursing  home  aasoclatlons  to  de- 
▼tf op  medianlsma  for  receiving  and  reaolv- 
Ing  oonqilalnts  made  by  or  on  beihalf  of 
nn^^  home  patients  and  elderly  residents 
wMWiMr  long  tann  ears  fadUttea;  they  alao 
"■  ▼«*  tor  STStematle  cdianges  to  Improve 
qoamy  of  loBg  term  care  of  the  elderlr. 

Awards  follow: 

BontfHff 

Btotalng  Altematlvea  fbr  Ifew  gngT^n,! 
Senior  Cltfims.  New  Kngland  wn«-i»^g  d^. 
TM|^m«U  Ootp,  Keir  Hampahlre.  §68.000. 

Itatnlag  Managers  for  Houitng  fte  the  B- 
datly.  lUtlonal  Center  for  w«««4ng  Manage- 
ment.  Watttngteo.  IXO.  •lia,4Sl.  ' 

Shava-A-Bocaa.  United  Home  Care  Serv- 
loei;illaml.Pla..  980.318. 

rjH^^mS^^^T^^^  BKiShange  Program  for 
UMr-meoma  Older  Adults.  Zntsmatlanal 
S*?*"  **  Social  Oerontology.  Washington. 

Hatwuatlonal  Information  Clearinghouse 
Oommtttesi;  Ho<islTig  and  Knvlraimiants.  In- 
tanatlooal  Oentsr  for  Social  Oerontology 
Washington.  D.C.  $128,174. 

Hnnaing  — hahnWatlon  and  B^ialr  for  Low 
Inooma  Bdatly.  Marldlaa  Charter  Townahlp. 
OteeaJMBah..  $4SM0.  ^^ 

^••••''•da  Modal  Project  Program  (Booa- 
Ing).  Ttosk  Tasxttoiy  of  the  Padfle  Islands^ 
O*"*  <><  tk*  OnmmlBstoner.  Salpan.  m»h«^. 
Uands.  $UB/MO.  «»nana 

jnntatlmMon  of  Hbmaa  Owned  by  Older 
CltiaanB  of  Oolorsdo,  Colorado  Coo«tess  of 
Smlor  ttgamaattona,  Denver,  wtjooo. 

TrtaogU  J,  AAA  Hbvalag  AaaManoe  Fro- 
graa.  TMaagla  J  OooneU.  Durham.  KXJ, 

Bona  Improvement  Swvleea  tot  OUtar 
^^Z^!™"  '^•■■™  ^Ttm.  Emerstm.  Keb, 

Model  Demonstration  Housing  Bepalr  Proj- 
•e^  IM-Ootaiiriria  Oommuntty  Action  Ctmn- 
on.  n»  DaOsa.  Qreg..  890  AMI 

—^V^^    ■aami    —nwatlBa    Dor    the 
ir.j,$oojOOo.  — — .vwBg^ 


Minority  Aged  Services  Training  Inst.,  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  New  York  City,  $173,059 
Project   MT.S8n.K.   Rockland    Community 
College,  Suffem,  N.Y..  $84399. 

Model  Project  for  Physical  Fitness,  Na- 
tional Association  for  Human  Development, 
Washington.  DX!.  $388,800. 

Interim  Catalyst  Program,  Brevard  Com- 
munity CoUege.  Cocoa.  Pla,  $69,963. 

Special  Information  Services.  T.V.  Program 
for  the  Bdarly,  New  Tork  City  Office  tor 
the  Aging.  $18,774. 

Betirament  nannlng  and  Counseling  Pro- 
gram. Duke  University,  Durham.  N.C..  $194W8. 
Uptown  Elders  Educational  Program.  Ecu- 
menical InsUtute,  Chicago,  111,  $36,000. 

UtUlaatlon  of  University  Resources  for  Re- 
newal and  RedlrecUon  of  the  Abilities  of  the 
Retired,  Oovemor's  State  University.  Park 
Forest,  HI.,  $64,420. 

Minnesota  Consortium  Educational  Serv- 
ices in  Retirement  Planning  for  the  Elderly 
CoUege  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  $125,403. 

Arkansas  CoUege  Consortium  for  Sixty- 
Plus.  Westark  Community  CoUege  Port 
Salth.  $64,036. 

ntttrement  prepanttion  and  adfuttment 
Regional  Handicraft  Indtistrles,  Handicraft 
Marketing  Sales.  Washington.  D.c.  $70,117. 
Project  HKAIi,  Pima  CouncU  on  Aging,  Tuc- 
son, Arte..  $34,300.  "6"*b. 

Clearinghouse  for  Voluntary  Employment, 
Agencies  for  Aging,  Human  Resoiirces  Center, 
New  Life  Institute,  Albertson.  N.Y.,  $39,965. 

Project  SARR,  San  Diego  Ecology  Center, 

Operation  Independence,  National  Coxmcll 
on  the  Aging,  Washington,  D.C,  $360,000. 
Special  programs  for  phyiically  arid  mentally 
impaired 

New  Bolee  for  the  Elderly  (Day  Care). 
FennsylvanU  state  University.  University 
Park.  Pa,  $146,000.  ^ 

ON  LOB  Senior  Bealth  Services  Model 
Project,  Chlnatewn-North  Beach  Health  Care 
Planning  and  Development  Corp..  San  Fran- 
cisco. $300M8.  ^^         ^' 

Direct  Services  to  the  Senior  Cltlxens  Com- 
munity, city  of  BookvlUe,  Md.,  $60,003. 

TiJj»^WeBt  Virginia  Department  of 
Welfare.  Cbarlastoo,  W.Va..  $400,000. 

Elderly  Day  Care  Organized  In  Neighbor- 
hood. Case  Western  Reserve  University  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  $104,603.  V.WVC- 

Model  Dental  Program  for  the  Elderly.  Unl- 
jwslty  of  Oregon  Model  Dental  Program. 
Portland,  $88,736.  "B"—. 

Multiple  priorttiea 

Project  Independence,  Bureau  of  Maine's 
Elderly,  Department  of  Health  and  Welfhre. 
Augusta.  $186,996. 

Emergency  information  and  Referral  Pro- 
gam,  New  Tork  City  Office  for  the  Aging. 
$80,379.  "^-*» 

crime,  Safety  and  the  Senior  Citizen.  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
O^^ersburg,  Md..  $160,000. 

Regional  Information  and  Referral  Support 
System.  UtUted  Way  of  PlneUas.  St.  Peters- 
burg, Pla,  $70,000. 

TAP-80,  St.  Louis  Area  Agency  on  Aglmr. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  $300,680.  ^ 

MobOa  mformatlan  and  Referral  Unit, 
Southwest  Missouri  Area  Agency  on  Asms 
l^rtngtteld.  $76,784.  ^^ 

Eldar  Cltteene  CoallUon  of  Washington 
SeatUe,  $36,000. 

Comprehensive  Oerlatrlc  Services  Develop- 
ment Project,  Oerlatrlc  Authority  of  Hblyoke 
HUyoke,  Mass.,  $89,813. 

Band-In-Hand,  Qlrl  Scoute  of  America, 
New  York  City,  $108,088. 

A  Coanmuntty-Based  Program  for  MentaUy 
FraU  Bdarly,  Mew  York  Cl^  Offloe  for  Aghw. 
$U14>99L  ^*^*' 

M«tol  Senior  Cltlasps  Service  Loongea,  De- 
parlmant  of  Human  Beeoaroes.  Washlngtoa. 
P4>,  8908,89«. 
Technical  Assistance  to  Synagogue  Leader- 
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rtilp  for  Programming  Direct  Servloea  te 
Older  Persons.  Synagogue  Council  of  Amer- 
lea.  New  York  City.  $88,780.  ^^ 

Development  of  Deeign  for  Information 
and  Referral  Systmn  for  the  Bderly.  South 
Siois  *  ^^^^^'^'^^  °^  ^*«to«.  Ckaumbia, 

Lieutenant  Governor's  Ombudsman  on 
Aging.  Office  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
Springfield,  m.,  $73320.  «w™raor, 

Hderly  Urban  Indians,  Montana  United 
Indian  AssocUtlon.  Helena,  $80,000. 
^^RAZAB— LULAC,  Phoenix.  Ariz..  $166,- 

.  ?*•-  ^***   *^°*»'    P«*««o   Council.    SeUs. 
Ariz.,  $56,039.  ^ 

Elderly  Nutrition  Program.  GUa  River  In- 
diana, Sacaton,  Ariz,  $M.483. 

Ftood  Delivery  Service.  Inter-Tribal  CouncU 
of  Nevada.  Reno.  $77,371. 

Legal  services 

ToUand   Windham  Legal  Services,  Willi- 
mantle.  Conn.,  $33,406. 
ClJlSS*^  Senior  Services,   New  York 

lnSinTc?S'"8(?  *'"'"  "^'"^"^  ^'«'»- 

National  Retired  Teachers  AssoctaMon— 
Amwlcan  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
Washington,  D.c,  $88,000.  ""iwns, 

Umyerslty  of  Bflohlgan.  Ann  Arbor,  $91,032 

Loultfana  Center  for  the  Public  Interest! 
New  Orleans,  $70,432.  ' 

University  of  Southern  California.  Los 
Angeles,  $225,000. 

Aif^'^ifi^  *f^*  ^*^*^  Asslstaface,  UJ3.C.,  Palo 
Airo,  v^ i»322. 

CalifomU  Stete  Office  on  Aging.  Sacra- 
mento, $121,000.  ««"HS.  ost-ra 

George  Washington  University.  Washing- 
ton, D.c,  $76360.  •  -oiuiiK 

Nursing  home  ombudsman 
Region  I 
Connecticut,  $18,00a 
Maine,  $18,000. 
Massachusetts,  $18385. 
New  Hampshire,  $18,000. 
Rhode  Island,  $18,000. 
Vermont,  $18,000. 

Region  n 
New  Jersey.  $21,386. 
New  York.  $57,931. 
Puerto  Rico,  $18,000. 

Region  nz 
Delaware,  $18,000. 

District  of  Columbia,  $18,00a 
Maryland,  $18,000. 
Pennsylvania,  $38,188. 
Virginia,  $18,000. 
West  Virginia,  $18,000. 

Region  IV 
Alabama,  $18,000. 
Florida,  $30,608. 
Georgia.  $18,000. 
Kentucky,  $18,000. 
Mississippi,  $18,000. 
North  Carolina,  $18,000. 
South  Carolina,  $18,000. 
Tennessee,  $18,000. 

Region  V 
UUnols,  $32,493. 
Indiana,  $18,000. 
Michigan,  $23,702. 
Minnesote,  $18,000. 
Ohio,  $29374. 
Wisconsin,  $18,000. 

Region  VX 
Arkansas,  $18,000. 
Louisiana.  $18,000. 
New  Mexico,  $18,000. 
Texas,  $30310. 


I 


Iowa,  $18,000. 


Region  VIE 
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Kansas.  $18,000. 
Missouri,  $18,000. 

Beglon  VUZ 
Colorado.  $18,000. 
Mbntana.  $18,000. 
North  Dakota.  $18,000. 
South  Dakota.  $18,000. 
Utah.  $18,000. 

Region  EC 
Arlaona.  $18300. 
California,  $64,708. 
HawaU.  $18,000. 
Nevada,  $18300. 

Region  X 
Alaska.  $18,000. 
Idaho,  $18,000. 
Oregon,  $18300. 
Washington,  $18,000. 
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He  goes  on  to  say: 

Premier  Chiang  Chlng-Kuo  has  provided 
euOTgetlo     and     surprisingly     enlightened 


THE  NEW  YORK  TQfBS  ON  "DOUBLE 
10" 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Senate  recess,  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  Icval  allies,  tbe  Republic  of  CSUna. 
cdebratsd  the  64th  annlversaiy  of  Its 
foundln«r  on  October  10— the  day  known 
as  "Double  10."  the  10th  day  of  the  lOtti 
month.  It  was  a  remarkable  annlversaiy 
for  a  country  which  has  suffered  the  ups 
and  downs  of  fortune.  During  the  past 
year.  China's  venerable  leader,  Cihlang 
Kal-diek,  passed  away.  Tlie  man  who 
had  worn  the  mantle  of  the  RombUe's 
founder,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  was  dead.  De- 
^ite  the  trlumi^  of  communism  on  the 
mainland  CSilang  Kai-shek  had  held 
aloft  the  torch  of  freedom  on  the  last 
remaininir  province,  the  Islaad  of  Tai- 
wan. Against  all  kinds  of  adversity,  the 
Republic  of  China,  throus^  hard  work. 
8km.  and  patience,  created  stability, 
peace,  and  prosperity  on  Taiwan. 

But  now  the  OenaaUssimo  was  gone. 
All  the  world  wondered  whether  his  ad- 
ministration, and.  indeed,  the  Republic 
Itself,  was  held  together  by  the  ajmibol- 
Ism  ot  his  strong  personality,  or  whether 
he  had  Indeed  created  a  permanent  or- 
der. This  iiuestion  was  soon  answered. 
After  an  iu>prcq?rlate  period  of  mourn- 
ing, the  Republic  oontlmied  just  as  It  had 
before  tmder  the  leadership  of  General 
Chiang's  son.  Premier  Chiang  Chlng- 
Kuo.  He  had  prepared  his  son  wisely, 
just  as  he  had  pr^^ared  his  people. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  "doiAle  10" 
celebration,  the  Republic  of  China  oan 
well  take  pride  In  genuine  aoeompUsh- 
ment,  and  look  forward  to  a  future  of 
freed(»n.  There  are  indeed  many  difficul- 
ties ahead,  but  they  are  not  so  great  that 
the  persistence  and  determinatl<m  which 
the  Chinese  have  already  demonstrated 
will  not  carry  them  through. 

Mr.  President,  The  New  York  Times  is 
a  newspaper  which  has  not  been  known 
to  be  friendly  to  the  cause  of  FVee  China. 
Yet  on  October  13,  New  Yoric  Times  co- 
respondent Fox  Buttorfleld  filed  a  story 
from  Taipei  which  gives  a  very  objective 
view  of  the  progress  and  stability  which 
has  been  achieved  on  Taiwan,  despite  the 
transition  to  a  new  leaderdii^.  Mr. 
Butterfleld  said: 

TbiB  island  atete  seema  to  ba  gioartng 
stiongCT  botti  eooaomlcaBy  and  poUCloaay. 
area  aa  It  approaches  d^omatle  nttnetloa. 


Mr.  President,  I  was  in  the  Republic  of 
China  last  year,  when  Premier  Chiang 
Chlng-Kuo  had  already  assumed  a  lead- 
ership position.  I  was  very  favorably 
Impressed  with  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  that  country.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  from  Mr.  Butterfleld's  article  that 
this  progress  has  continued,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  free  Chinese  people  on  their 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New  York 
■Times  of  October  14  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Fnmx  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  14, 1976J 
TArwAK,  Diplomatic  Ties  Weak,  Is  THKivnto 

OM  m  "SKLy-RBLIANCX" 

(By  Fox  Butterfleld) 

Taipb.  Taiwam.  Octobw  13. — SU  months 
after  the  death  of  Chiang  Kal-ahek,  National- 
ist Cblna's  longtime  President,  this  island 
stete  seems  to  be  growing  stronger  both  eoo- 
nomlcally  -and  polltlcaUy,  even  aa  It  ap- 
proachaa  diplomatic  extinction. 

Except  In  sentiment.  President  Chiang's 
presence  doee  not  appear  to  be  missed,  for  hU 
son.  Premier  Chiang  Chlng-Kuo,  has  pro- 
vided energetic  and  surprisingly  enlightened 
leadership. 

Taiwan's  Industrial  growth  has  even  led  to 
tncreaaed  military  power.  In  a  mammoth 
parade  last  wfek  to  mark  Nattonallst  China's 
e4tli  National  Day.  Taiwan  for  the  ttrst  time 
displayed  locaUy  bunt  T-a  Jet  flghtafa.  Huey 
heUcoptera.  artillery,  tanks  and  M-14  rifles. 

The  military  parade,  and  an  axhlbltlon  by 
paratroopers  who  Jun^Md  ^nectamilarty  mto 
downtown  tUpel.  were  Intended  to  demon- 
strate Taiwan**  new  ""p***^*  on  "aaif-rell- 
ance,"  a  poUey  befitting  the  Islandli  deepen- 
ing poUtlcal  Isolation. 


Both  Thailand  and  the  Phlllpplnea  recog- 
nized Peking  earlier  this  year,  leaving  Taiwan 
with  d^domatlc  ties  only  to  Sooth  Kosva 
among  Ite  Asian  neighbors,  and  none  with 
nme  of  tte  10  largest  trading  partners. 

Oflldals  here  appear  resigned  to  the  Umted 
Btetea'  eventual  normallzatton  of  relations 
with  China,  though  they  are  optlmlatlo  that 
Prealdent  Vord  will  not  make  the  step  during 
his  scheduled  visit  to  Peking  m  December. 

Deaplte  the  Intemattonal  setbacks,  "niwan 
has  begun  to  recover  ftom  the  eOtote  of  the 
oU  crisis  and  the  worldwide  sliunp.  which 
seriously  slowed  the  Island's  eomomy  last 
year  after  more  than  a  decade  during  whlph 
annual  growth  was  over  10  i>er  cent.  Recent 
stetlstlcs  indicate  that  economic  growth 
should  reach  3.6  i>er  cent  this  year  and  about 
6  per  cent  in  1978. 

Taipei's  smog-shrouded  streets  are  clogged 
with  locally  buUt  cars,  sales  of  television  sete 
and  lefrtgerators  are  up  36  per  cent  and 
nlghtelubs  that  cost  upvrard  of  $30  a  couple 
are  fuU  even  on  week  nights. 

ISOI.«nON  UMITKS  NATIOIt 

Moreover,  the  shock  of  Taiwan's  eqmlslon 
from  the  United  Nations  In  1971  and  Presi- 
dent Nlfon's  trip  to  China  in  1972  seem  to 
have  helped  bring  greater  unity  ^m/w^g  the 
laland'a  14  mUllon  native  Talwaneee  and 
two  mUlkm  malnlanders,  who  oame  to  Taiwan 
wltti  the  Chlnaae  Natkmallato  In  1048.  This 
trmd  has  been  apurred  by  Premier  Chiang's 


policy  of  bringing  larger  numbers  of  young 
Taiwanese  Into  the  Government  and  devot- 
ing more  resources  to  rural  welfare. 

In  addition,  the  Premier  has  moved  to 
In^rove  Taiwan's  economic  structure,  long 
neglected  by  the  Natlonallste  In  their  pre- 
occupation wfth  recovery  of  the  mainland, 
with  a  program  of  10  major  development 
projecte,  including  a  north-south  freeway, 
railroad  electrlflcatk>n,  two  new  porte,  a  large 
steel  mUl  and  petro-chemlcal  complex  and 
several  nuclear  power  plants. 

As  a  result  of  the  Island's  prosperity. 
Premier  Chiang's  initiatives  and  continued 
strict  Government  security  measures,  Taiwan 
at  present  appears  to  enjoy  greater  political 
steblllty  than  any  other  country  In  Asia.  The 
only  widely  debated  poUtlcal  issue — when  the 
United  SUtes  wUl  estebllsh  fuU  ties  with 
Peking  and  have  to  sever  its  mutual  security 
treaty  with  Taiwan — Is  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment's control. 

Since  bis  father's  death  last  spring.  Premier 
Chiang,  a  chunky  es-year-old  man  who 
makes  frequent  unannounced  inspection 
tripe  to  the  countryside,  has  also  taken  sev- 
eral steps  to  give  Taiwan's  long  repressed 
political  life  a  more  liberal  image.  The  sen- 
tences of  some  poUtlcal  prisoners  have  been 
reduced  and  Taiwan's  first  overt  opposition 
pubUcation  In  years.  The  Taiwan  PoUtlcal 
Review,  has  officially  been  tolerated. 

How  deep  these  changes  go  is  unclear. 

TOP  POETS  DOnXB 

The  outspoken  Taiwanese  poUtlcan  who 
pute  out  The  Taiwan  PoUtlcal  Review,  Kang 
Ning-hsiang,  says  there  is  "some  greater 
equality"  between  Taiwanese  and  main- 
landers  than  before,  but  "we  are  sttU  not  In 
the  top  positions  where  we  can  make  basic 
decisions  on  our  own  fate."  There  are  no 
Taiwanese,  for  example,  among  Premier  Chi- 
ang's smaU  group  of  advisers,  and  the  three 
Taiwanese  cabinet  ministers  are  widely 
viewed  as  Uttle  better  than  coUaborators  with 
the  ruling  Kuomlntang.  ot  National  party. 

Mr.  Kang,  a  short,  bouncy,  straightforward 
man  who  says  he  is  often  followed  by  the. 
stUl  powerf\a  secret  poUce,  U  up  for  re-elec- 
tion this  December  as  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islative Yuan,  the  largely  powerless  parlia- 
ment. Both  he  and  diplomats  here  beUeve 
that  how  he  and  aeveral  other  non-Kuo- 
mlntang  candidates  fare  In  the  electtons 
could  Indicate  how  far  Premier  Chiang  Is 
really  wUling  to  accept  opposltton. 

The  mlUtary  equipment  dtqilayed  In  last 
week's  parade.  Including  the  Jet  fighters,  heU- 
copters  and  artUlery,  are  built  on  Taiwan 
under  contracte  with  United  Stetes  com- 
panies. 

There  has  been  repeated  specnUtton  that 
the  Natlonallste  are  alao  trying  to  build  an 
atomic  bomb,  though  it  U  Impoaalble  to  con- 
firm these  reporte  here  and  both  Chlneee  and 
American  oflldals  here  deny  them.  Premier 
Chiang,  In  a  report  to  the  Leglaiattve  Yuan 
recently,  conceded  that  the  Natlonallste  "did 
actually  eonalder  eonstructlon  of  a  nxiclear 
arsenal  last  year."  But  he  added  tbat  they 
ruled  It  out  on  advice  of  his  father.  Presi- 
dent Chiang,  who  aald  "we  cannot  use  nu- 
clear weapons  to  hurt  our  own  oountrymen." 
uau'au  STATKB  smx  eblps 
While  outright  Umted  States  miUtary  aid 
to  Taiwan  was  ended  two  years  ago.  Wash- 
ington stUl  sappUed  the  NattooaUsta  last 
year  with  $80-mllUon  In  military  credlte,  one 
of  the  blgbeat  totala  In  the  world. 

Araerlaan  military  oAoen  here  say  they  are 
confident  that  If  ttte  security  trea^  waa  ter- 
minated. Taiwan  oould  defend  Itaelf  against 
an  inlttal  Communist  attack.  But  thiey  are 
leaa  sanguine  about  how  long  Taiwan  eould 
hold  out. 

"Over  time,  ttiey  would  get  ground  down 
and  eventuaUy  tbay  would  have  no  capacity 
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Tte  XtaMd  StatM  this  Tear  raduoed  Ita 
mltttary  vnmum  on  tiM  MMid  to  Bboot 
S,BM  BMo,  OHady  Air  Vaam  iBtilllgmc*  q>»- 
etaUati  aonltaflac  ruilinwi  ndkt  tnaamls* 
atods  ftar  •  TTBltid  StatM  Amy  eoiiuniiiitMi> 
tksu  group.  wliMi  tiM  *itt»»n<«^i  oonmnuu- 
quo  jwrnWiif  caB9l«to  Anwrtcui  mllltuy 
<l>Maci«iBMn*  ftom  TUvan  u  an  "ultUnat* 
objaottva,**  was  il(iMd  at  tha  and  of  Piwldant 
maoBlB  trip  to  CbtM  In  197a,  then  mn 
about  S.S0O  Aimrleaaa  hera. 

VbltiA  Stotaa  oaelala  aay  no  txatbin  wlth- 
drswala  am  oontampUtcd  at  prewnt. 


baliliid  OMity  of  the  chaingea  on 
tuam  ClUanf.  ramabia  one  of 
known  laadaia.  Aoeocdlng  to  aa- 

— ,  haa  Ofawome  much  of  hla  iliy- 

tn  pobUe.  bat  ha  atm  shuna  interrlews 
"-*" —  riTiali  hia  thinking  to  #fen  his 


not  moTed  into  any  of 

his  fMharlB  palatial  rsaMancee  and  u  said  to 

platn  food,  alran  aloohM  and  to  be  at 

bf  dawn  avary  aaemlng. 

In  tfea  flmm  almaaij  her*,  ifr.  Chiang  haa 

Thtnaas  and  Talwansaa  to  dlatmst 

ha  took  oaoa  aa  Premlsr  In  107a. 

m  out  of  hU  aartlar 

'  head  at  Talwan'a  aeoret  poUoe  and 

on  the  fear  that  he  waa  a  ruthleaa 


dlpkMnat  wltti  long  eipeiiance 
nssffcsd.  nt  may  ba  hard  to  ba- 
birt  K»  raaay  Itaa  tfaotkm.  ware  htfd 
Chiang  would  probably 


FARM  WOlfEir  WANT  WHAT  IB 


lir.  MoOOVEBN.  Mr.  PrMident.  In  i^ 
poBttlve  ebsncw  in  oar  laws. 

_ ttM  and  iwr  •ttttodts  taitve 

foeUHd  attentiao  on  the  incnuiDg  nam- 
bar  of  wonai  ftwnintng  nontnuUtional 
in  tb*  wortdnc  woiid.  Tlw  many 
who  are  now  taUnc  on  danscraus 
anaooi  piiyileal  Jobe  arltfeb  wece 
lunlaCon  ekeed  to  tliem  aze  remwoel- 
Ue  for  ciadnallr  dBrtroyinff  the  myth 
cannot  handle  raefa  hard 


Bat  la  qplte  o(  ttdi  myth  that  haa  per- 
"*~'  ovr  aoeietiyli  thinking  for  aome 
'^  an  haa  atvagra  iMCD  one  group  of 
vte  hsf»  new  paid  much  at- 
to'die  mytb.  or  taken  it  very 
— . .  JlM  Amaiiean  fanner.  A  wom- 
an eoBtdboUng  many  taooia  to  an  of  the 
tooili  liiyiieal  olMtea  neoeaaary  to  maln- 
taia  a  fam  la  a  ali^fraa  traditional  as  the 
'mflyfacmttaalf. 
Tat  n»  matter  how  much  wortc  they  do, 
Mae  voMMD  are  not  recognised  as  f  arm- 
a,  tat  aa  fanueis'  wlvea.  One  ol  the 
moat  unfortunate  eonaequenece  of  this 
dlacf  liulnatoii^  view  of  farm  women 
craaa  in  the  eatate  tax  lawa.  A 
may  devote  her  entire  life  to 

hMfldtear  up  aaul  m»t«t>«««ii>  j  «  WW^rwwfal 


farm,  bat  if  her  fauaband  dice,  ahe  la  still 
forced  to  pay  tazea  on  a  f ann  which  is 
the  product  of  her  own  hard  work. 

..  Roylene  Schwab  of  the 
Aberdeen.  8.  Dak.,  chapter  of  the  Na- 
for  Women  wrote  a 
the  inequltleB  of  our 
and  their  Impact  tm.  the  fam- 
ily bum.  X  commend  thla  article  to  my 
''*^n«»gqca  for  tfaelr  attention  and  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
theRaooas. 

Ibare  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racou), 
aafoUows: 
(Arom  the  Aberdeen  (8.  Dak.)  American 
N*W8.  Sept.  38,  197B1 
PaaM  WoMSN  Want  What  Is  THzna 
(By  Boylene  Schwab) 
Hie  demlaa  of  the  family  farm  is  a  threat 
that  all  Amarleana,  niral  and  urban,  pro- 
dnoar  and  consumer,  are  presently  facing. 
UtaraUy  thousands  of  farm  people  have  been 
driven  off  the  land  and  into  the  dtlea. 

<tea  major  factor  contributing  to  the  de- 
oUne  of  the  family  farm  \b  the  often  unbear- 
abla  burden  of  discriminatory  and  exorbitant 
estate  tax  laws. 

The  typical  farm  woman  has  worked  for 
a  large  share  of  her  life  along  with  her  hus- 
band In  the  building  of  a  family  farming 
operation.  She  therefore  Justifiably  feels  that 
their  farm  la  exacUy  that— theirs,  hers  as 
much  aa  hla.  She  la  in  for  a  rather  rude 
awakening  whan  she  discovers  the  discrim- 
inatory aasumptlon  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
ternal asvanuft  Service  that  a  farming  oper- 
"Mon  Is  ontlrrty  the  property  of  aie  hiisband, 
•»«n  If  held  Jointly,  that  his  wife  is  lils  heir, 
and  as  hla  heir  she  must  pay  possibly  tens  of 
ttww'— tids  of  dollars  in  taxes  on  what  She 
haa  auppoaedly  inherited.  She  then  is  left 
to  ironder  why  she  must  pay  Inheritance 
tnts  on  what  was  hers  in  the  first  place. 

Oaly  if  tt»  wife  can  prove  that  she  In- 
harttad  part  of  the  farm  or  held  an  off -farm 
Job  or  otherwise  made  a  "legally  recogniaed 
oontrlbution"  to  the  acquisition  of  the  op- 
eration, will  the  IBS  concede  that  she  was  a 
ptttaar  In  the  business.  She  then  wondets  if 
ilM  waant  contributing  by  driving  the  trac- 
tor nrtlng  cattte,  doing  bookwork  and  oor- 
iwpofulanca,  tn  addition  to  QuUdng  a  home 
tor  liar  Cually,  labor  that  would  otherwise 
IMT*  to  ba  IHrad  by  the  farm  operator. 

nir«  are  oontrlbutlng  greaUy  to  the  aoqul- 
Mtkxt  of  land  and  machinery  with  our 
labor."  a  wmnan  wrote  the  Nebraska  Com- 
ndartoQ  on  the  Status  of  Women.  "We,  along 
with  our  husbands,  increased  oiu-  net  worth 
over  the  years — tha  difference  being  that 
totsr  wa  women  are  tc^d  we  didn't  earn  half 
and  whan  It  la  'given'  (willed)  to  iis  we  have 
to  pay  tax  on  It." 

Upon  the  wife's  subsequent  deitth  the 
aama  property  will  be  taxed  again  to  the 
haka— usually  the  cliildren.  It  is  not  uncom- 
nMm  for  two  deaths  to  take  as  much  as  35 
par  oent  to  60  per  cent  of  a  farm  estate,  ac- 
eordtng  to  Dr.  Phlll4>  Henderson,  Nebraska 
btaoslon  economist. 

Tbtt  IBS'  interpretation  <^  "contribution" 
la  not  limited  to  farm  wivea;  it  appllaa  to 
otbar  businesses  and  profeaslons  in  which 
llM  wife  U  reoeptlonlst,  bookkeeper,  sacia- 
tary  and  general  right-hand.  Vtor  this  reason, 
sujppurt  tat  needed  tax  refcxm  legislation 
oomaa  from  many  diverse  groups,  such  as 
Ohaabers  of  Commerce,  senior  citiaens' 
cluba;  farm  associations  and  women's  righte 
ocganlsatlona. 

Tha  South  Dakota  state  branch  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW) 
adoi>ted  aa  a  priority  at  its  1975  state  con- 
ference "the  reform  of  state  and  federal 
Inharttance  tax  laws  and  regulations  which 
work  an  economic  hardship  on  farm  women 
and  on /all  women  .  .  ."  The  NOW  action 
Btreaaedf  the  "tradition  of  the  South  Dakota 
family  farm."  the  threat  and  danger  to  that 
institution  by  "the  administration  of  unfair 
and  Inequitable  inheritance  tax  laws  and  reg- 
ulations," and  the  fact  that  "South  Dakota 
farm  women  and  women  who  work  as  part- 
nera  In  their  family  businesses,  when  thalr 
partners  die,  are  with  alarming  consistency 
forced  to  sell  aU  or  part  of  their  farms  or 
buslnaista,  bunt  over  many  generations,  to 
^Moulators." 
On*  of  at  least  fifteen  bills  aimed  at  re- 


form of  the  eatate  tax  atruotura  on  tha  cal- 
endar of  Ccmgraaa  la  B.R.  17BS,  Introduced  In 
tha  Bouse  of  Bapraaentatlves;  ite  twin  ooun^ 
terpart  In  the  Senate  la  8. 1178,  co-sponsored 
by  sixty  members  of  Congress.  This  proposed 
legislatlcm  alms  at  three  major  corrections  in 
the  law: 

An  Increase  in  the  exemption  aUowed  every 
estate  from  $00,000  to  $300,000.  (Despite 
rampant  inflation,  this  exemption  has  not 
been  raised  since  1943) : 

An  Increase  In  the  marital  deduction  by  a 
fUt  sum  of  $100,000  beyond  the  present  one 
half.  (Notice  this  means  lees  financial  bur- 
den on  a  surviving  wife,  but  does  not  alter 
the  discriminatory  disregard  for  her  contri- 
bution «^ere  property  la  held  jointly) : 

A  method  for  valuing  real  property,  farm- 
land, on  the  basis  of  current  use,  rather  than 
on  any  potential  use  at  hlf^ar  value.  (Farm- 
ers suffer  seriously  from  the  fact  that  their 
estates  lire  taxed  at  the  speculative  value  of 
the  land,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the 
farming  value  of  the  land.) 

Our  state  inheritance  tax  laws  need  up- 
dating too.  A  bill  introduced  In  the  Nebraaka 
legislature  apecifiea  that  U  a. husband  and 
wife  hold  property  In  Joint  tenau^,  "It  shall 
be  assumed  that  each  q>ouae  oontributad 
equally  to  the  acquisition  of  tha  pr<q>erty, 
unless  the  surviving  spoiiae  shall  prove  that 
his-her  contribution  waa  greater  than  one 
half  the  ooet  of  such  property." 

Changing  the  law  la  always  a  very  dlfllcult 
challenge  and  it  la  aqieelaUy  ao  when  the 
aim  is  tax  reform.  But  it  la  a  challenge  that 
must  be  met  If  thU  threat  to  the  Institution 
of  the  family  farm  la  to  be  ovaroome.  We 
must  write  our  Senators  (Waahlngton.  D.C. 
30610)  and  o\ir  RepresentatlTea  (Washington, 
D.C.  30616)  in  support  of  tha  bills  mentionad 
or  others  providing  Inherltanea  tax  reform. 
Petititma  to  that  effect,  passed  around  at 
meetings  and  filled  with  numerous  signa- 
tures, are  also  effective. 

In  the  words  of  one  farm  wcMnan,  "A  farm 
wife  doesnt  know  how  her  government  dis- 
criminates against  her  imtil  she  is  widowed. 
.  .  .  My  husband  and  I  worked  hard  for  33 
years  to  make  land  payments.  One  year  ago 
he  died  at  46.  Now  I'm  having  to  pay  for  the 
farm  again— this  time  to  the  IBS." 

Farm  women,  alc»ig  with  our  husbands, 
have  contributed  to  the  buUdlng  of  the  South 
Dakota  family  farm.  And  farm  womMi,  like 
aU  people  everywhere,  want  what  we  have 
worked  fw. 


TESTIMONY  IN  TOBIS  RIVER,  NJ., 
ON  THE  CXJST  OP  LIVINO  AND  THE 
ELDERLY 

Ux.  WELAAAMS.  Mr.  President  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate  Committee  <m  Aging 
I  oobduoted  a  hearing  on  Tuture  Di- 
recUooa  in  Social  Security— Anpact  (rf 
-the  Ck>st  of  Living  on  the  Elderly." 

The  testimony,  taken  at  the  Pine  Arts 
Building  Auditorium  of  the  Ocean 
Ooimty  Community  College  In  Toms 
River.  N.J.,  was  memorable  in  many 
respects. 

Witnesses  included  several  older  per- 
sons who  spoke  directly  about  them- 
selves (HT  about  friends  who  find  that 
today's  prices  are  causing  a  decided 
pinch  and  even  deprivation. 

Officials  from  county.  State,  and  local 
government  Joined  them  in  describing 
efforts  to  meet  needs  of  the  elderly 
through  official  programs,  while  readily 
admitting  that  such  programs  meet  only 
part  of  the  need. 

Tlie  hearing  demonstrated  once 
again — as  did  one  conducted  in  Newark 
this  June —  that  inflation  and  other  eco- 
nomic problems  are  hitting  older  Ameri- 
cans in  very  direct  and  pervasive  ways. 
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Now,  facing  another  winter  and  the 
prospect  of  higher  fuel  bills,  many  older 
persons  In  the  Ocean  County  area  and 
other  parts  of  New  Jersey  wonder  where 
they  will  find  the  extra  dollars  they  need 
each  month  to  pay  for  food,  prescription 
drugs,  rent  or  taxes,  and  other  necessi- 
ties. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  there  was 
strong  support  at  the  hearing  for  my 
legislation  to  make  the  cost-of-living 
index  under  social  security  more  flexible 
and  responsive  in  meeting  these  needs. 
In  addition,  strong  support  was  given  to 
my  legislation  to  restore  medicaid  and 
other  coverage  to  older  persons  who  be- 
come ineligible  because  of  the  8  percent 
social  security  increase  which  reached 
them  In  July. 

I  hope  that  action  soon  Is  taken  on 
these  bills,  but  I  also  wish  that  high  offi- 
cials in  the  Pord  administration  could 
have  been  on  hand  to  hear  directly  from 
persons  who  know  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence that  more,  not  less,  must  l>e  done 
to  help  inflation's  most  hard-hit  vic- 
tims. 

Mr.  President,  tiie  testimony  taken  at 
Toms  River  should  be  shared  with  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
general  pul>lic.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  following 
items:  An  excellent  article  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  Senior  Statesman, 
official  newspaper  of  the  Ocean  County 
Senior  Coordinating  Council;  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  September  9  issue 
of  the  Daily  Observer-Courier  Sun  of 
Ocean  County;  an  editorial  frron  the 
September  10  edition  of  the  same  paper; 
the  statement  of  Louis  Schafer,  New  Jer- 
sey State  Director  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons;  the  state- 
ment of  Henry  Rail,  a  board  member  of 
the  National  Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens 
and  a  man  whom  I  have  known  for  some 
years  as  an  ardent  advocate  in  behalf  of 
older  Americans:  and  the  witness  list. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Ocean  Coimty  Board  of  Freeholders  and 
County  officials — ^notably  the  director  of 
tiie  Office  on  Aging,  Mr.  Philip  Ruben- 
stein— for  their  help  before  and  during 
the  hearings.  But  most  of  all  my  ttianks 
go  to  the  witnesses,  particularly  the  old- 
er persons  who  spoke  from  their  own  ex- 
perience. They  have  provided  new  in- 
centive for  seeking  action  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FuTUBE  DntEcnoKS  nx  Social  SECoarrT 
Toms  Biver,  NJ.— U.S.  Senator  Harrison 
A.  WiUiama  (D-N.J.).  after  hearing  testi- 
mony given  by  groups  of  panellste  at  a  public 
hearing  held  S^tember  8th  at  Ocean  County 
College,  said  he  was  convinced  more  than 
ever  of  the  Importance  of  getting  laws  per- 
taining to  Social  Security  benefits  changed 
to  take  care  of  some  of  the  difficult  situations 
facing  Older  Americans. 

The  Pine  Arts  Auditorium  was  filled  to 
capacity  with  the  crowd  also  filling  the  upper 
level  of  the  auditorium. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  has  been  listening  to 
testimony  given  at  hearings  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  three  other  states  to  date.  He 
noted  that  he  had  conducted  a  recent  hear- 


ing In  Newark.  He  added  that  testimony  has 
revealed  the  desperate  situation  facing  the 
elderly. 

In  pinpointing  the  plight  of  'seniors'  whom 
he  said  had  planned  to  find  a  satisfactory 
retirement  in  Ocean  County,  found  instead, 
that  inflation  is  severe  in  housing  and  utili- 
ties, transportation,  health  care,  and  food 
costs,  resulting  in  the  elderly  paying  for 
more  than  their  budgete  allow,  more  so  than 
other  age  groups. 

While  he  noted  that  many  of  the  com- 
plalnte  heard  at  this  hearing  referred  to 
issues  currently  In  legislation,  be  said  he  was 
deeply  impressed  with  innovative  programs 
couducted  In  Ocean  County  and  ideas  sug- 
gested from  which  he  has  gained  many  new 
Ideas  to  bring  back  to  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging. 

Senator  Williams  emphasised  that  he  Is 
sponsoring  legislation  to  improve  the  cost  of 
Uving  adjustment  mechanism  for  Social  Se- 
curity and  for  the  Supplementary  Security 
Income  (SSI)  program.  He  said  be  has  also 
introduced  a  bill  to  keep  increases  in  Social 
Security  from  affecting  SSI  paymente  and 
Medicaid  ellgibUlty. 

State  Senator  John  F.  Busso  (D-Ocean) 
m  referring  to  a  review  of  'Future  Directions 
m  Social  Security'  read  one  of  the  nnmerous 
letters  he  said  he  receives  from  senior  citl- 
sens.  wtiich  cited  the  July  increase  of  this 
particular  woman'a  total  disability  social 
seciu^ty  check  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
her  medicaid  t>enefita.  In  her  letter  she  Issued 
a  plea  to  Senator  Busso  to  utilize  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  people  who  have  been  hurt  by 
the  social  security  increase. 

Senator  Busso  noted  that  the  letter  draws 
attention  to  the  plight  of  many  elderly  dti- 
aens  living  to  today's  inflationary  period.  'I 
don't  feel  we  have  liegun  to  do  enough  to 
solve  the  unique  problems  which  our  un- 
stable national  economy  has  forced  upon 
those  who  now  seek  a  dignified  contontment 
in  their  remaining  years,"  Rusto  stated. 

He  pointed  out  that  New  Jersey  which  has 
been  affected  by  the  same  economic  dilem- 
mas of  rising  costs  and  declining  revenues, 
has  committed  through  Ite  various  dqiart- 
ments  approximataly  $60  million  In  aid  to 
the  elderly  in  the  form  of  property  tax 
exemption,  transportation  subsidies,  Ixealth 
clinics,  prescription  assistance  and  other 
programs  but  he  asked  'Is  this  enough?' 

Busso  also  referred  to  the  newly  consti- 
tuted State  Division  on  Aging  which  ad- 
ministers nearly  $8  mUlion  in  federal  funds 
to  nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly,  and 
also  corresponding  outreach  and  cotinaeUlng 
services,  and  again  asked  "Is  this  enough?" 

"If  today,  by  this  meeting  of  minds,  we  can 
pinpoint  our  new  tasks,  our  new  commit- 
ments, then  we  wUl  have  in  some  r«spects 
fulfilled  our  roles  of  leadership  we  have  so 
eagerly  assumed."  Senator  Russo  asserted. 

James  J.  Pennestri.  director  of  the  N.J. 
State  Division  on  Aging,  criticised  the  think- 
ing of  "some  people"  who  have  maintained 
that  legislated  tocreases  In  Social  Security 
beneflte  should  be  reduced  or  eliminated  on 
the  grounds  that  granting  them  would  con- 
tribute to  the  inflationary  period. 

He  stressed  that  this  attitude  is  tanta- 
mount to  placing  elderly  rosldents  in  double 
Jeopardy;  victimized  on  the  one  hand  by  in- 
flaUon,  and  denied  adequate  assistance  be- 
cause of  inflaticMi. 

Mr.  Pennestri  said  that  solving  financial 
problems  Involves  the  expenditure  of  money. 
and  all  hopes  cannot  be  pinned  on  Social 
Security  beneflte.  He  said  the  alternative  ap- 
proach lies  in  the  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Program.  He  noted  if  this  is  strength- 
ened and  broadened,  SSI  could  do  what  many 
experte  in  the  field  of  aging  have  advocated 
for  many  years — permit  rethees  to  conttoue 
to  share  the  growing  wealth  of  the  naUon 
through  a  support  system;  entirely  separate 


from  Social  Security— financed  out  of  gen- 
eral revenue  funds. 

Phillip  Bubenstein,  director  of  the  Ocean 
County  on  Aging,  outlined  programs  created 
to  Ocean  County  due  to  funding  under  the 
Older  Americaiu  Act  of  1966,  amended  in 
1974.  He  also  reviewed  the  various  services  of- 
fered to  the  elderly,  stressing  that  more  and 
more  demands  for  these  services  have  been 
brought  about  due  to  the  inflationary  coste  of 
living.  He  added  ttiat  it  waa  only  through 
TiUes  m,  VII  and  XX  that  relief  could  be 
oflered  to  the  elderly. 

In  noting  current  action,  he  said  the 
county  Office  on  Aging  is  coordinating  with 
all  municipalities  in  the  county  to  form 
community  councils  to  the  various  Mayors. 
Bubenstein  said  he  feels  this  is  an  important 
phase  of  bringing  services  and  Information  to 
all  seniors  in  Ocean  County. 

As  to  the  future,  Bubenstein  said  the 
County  Office  on  Aging  looks  forward  toward 
refunding  of  Health  Counseling.  Outreach, 
Visiting  Homemakers.  Senior  Center,  Nutri- 
tion Sites  and  Comprehensive  Planning. 

Needlesa  to  say,  without  these  services 
many  at  our  seniors  would  go  hungry  and  not 
receive  medical  care.  Many  of  them  would 
remain  Isolated  and  alone  m  their  remain- 
ing years,  he  pointed  out. 

The  Health  Panel  comprised  Dr.  Frank  J. 
Malta.  Toms  itiver;  Dr.  Lena  F.  Edwards. 
Lakewood;  Jessie  Nairn.  Harvey  Cedars  and 
Julius  Hallow,  Lakewood. 

Dr.  Malta  stated  that  the  future  of  Social 
Security  and  the  problems  of  inflation  re- 
quire the  establishing  of  needs  and  deter- 
mination of  the  ways  and  means  to  best  ac- 
complish the  end  with  flexibility  regulaUons 
Uiat  make  exceptions  to  population  shifts, 
inflation,  and  by  promoting  services  in  less 
costly  facilities  or  in  a  home  setting. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  future  of  Social 
Security  must  tte  to  the  directton  of  provid- 
ing a  base  which  provides  for  minimal  food 
and  shelter  that  is  above  the  poverty  level, 
adjustable  from  month  to  month  with  ctu-- 
rent  inflation  rates,  and  a  comprehensive 
health  instu^ance  program  that  wUl  cover 
100%  for  those  In  need  and  90%  for  those 
who  could  afford  the  dUIerenoe  with  aupple- 
mental  insurance  coverage. 

Dr.  Malta  todlcated  that  to  the  area  of 
hospital  coverage,  what  is  not  covered  by 
Medicare  should  be  covered  100%  for  those 
in  actual  need.  He  added  that  in  one  part, 
medicare  appears  to  have  been  succeaeful  In 
meeting  hoepltal  coverage,  however,  he  added, 
there  should  be  lll>eraUzation  of  'out-patient' 
services  that  will  avoid  the  need  for  hospi- 
talization such  as  diagnostic  and  thereapeu- 
tlc  measures  of  an  acute  nature  wlUch  could 
be  treated  either  on  ambulatory  basis  or  an 
extended  care  facility  without  the  prior 
need  for  the  initial  three  day  ttoqiltaliza- 
tion. 

He  also  stressed  more  liberallzatlona  of  Ex- 
tended Care  Faculty  treatment  which  would 
keep  the  coste  of  care  lesser  than  that  to  a 
hospital  setting.  Under  Medicare,  he  said 
senior  citiaens  are  experiencing  more  out  of 
pocket  expenses  to  the  point  where  they  are 
not  being  covered  80%  but  more  like  60-801, 
of  the  actual  fees. 

Dr.  Malta  said  there  should  be  coverage 
for  medical  services  that  are  not  only  fcr 
treatment  but  for  health  evaluation  examina- 
tions to  order  that  conditions  might  be  de- 
tected early  which  would  avoid  complica- 
tions that  would  lead  to  more  coetly  treat- 
mente.  He  also  advocated  further  expansion 
of  Homemaker  Services  and  Visiting  Health 
Nurses.  Dr.  Malta  emphasized  that  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  provide  services  at 
home  where  It  Is  needed,  and  would  result 
in  less  cost  than  to  be  boarded  to  a  nursing 
home. 

Dr.  Lena  Edwards,  TB,  of  Lakewood.  noted 
she  has  been  practicing  medicine  off  and  on 
since   1925.   During  her  frank   and   honest 
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▼tovpoliita,  dM  WM  interupted  with  roonds 
of  applMa*  and  Uughter  aa  sIm  Injcctad 
hoBXKvai  qmiw  (MlTwrizig  her  Btktement. 
a  rerlslon  of  the  entbr* 
keoonpiftdiied  by  a  oon* 
mlttee  ooa|iclfrtn(  doaun,  patients,  hoapl- 
t*i  and  Imraranoe  repteeenfttvee.  Dr.  Id* 
wards  Indleated  that  She  MX  If  paUenta  could 
get  an  annual  phjsteal  ohe(A-tq>  or  minor 
nirgery  done  In  a  doctor's  oOloe,  few  seniors 
would  hai«  to  be  hoapttallMd. 

"Too  many  senlcn  are  hospitalised  or  sent 
to  aurslng  homes  because  It  Is  the  easy  way," 
■he  charged.  8he  added  that  patients  would 
rather  be  treated  on  an  out-patient  baals  in 
their  home  and  be  assisted  by  Ylsltlnc  Bome- 
makers.  Dr.  Edwaids  said  In  her  opinion  she 
has  always  felt  that  to  reach  the  aged,  poor 
and  the  shy,  there  le  a  need  for  lioblle  unite 
to  be  Btatloned  in  Tsrloua  nelghbortiooda  at 
periodic  times.  They  are  terribly  neef^oted.' 
she  added.  She  also  said  this  procedure  would 
cost  lees  than  being  hoafritaUaed  or  sent  to 
nuralnghamse. 

lbs.  Aaaie  Nairn  of  Harvey  Cedara  re- 
newed bar  deaperate  altuatlcm  cauaed  by  the 
July  aooial  aeenrlty  inereaae  which  A*  aaM 
to  lur  utter  dlabellef  found  abe  woold  no 
longer  gat  Medicaid  or  881.  She  aald  abe  had 
been  Informed  to  write  her  Oongraeanaa  to 
puidi  legMatlon  and  ahe  pleaded  to  Benatar 
Winiuas.  "At  my  age  I  dent  ham  aU  that 
time  to  watt  for  lef^tfam  to  be  enacted.  I 
need  hdp  now.  I  have  never  in jny  life  aaked 
for  charity  and  to  dp  ao  now  la  unbearable." 

JuUue  Hallow  of  Lakewood  qpoln  of  what 
he  aald  be  Itoria  are  ahameful  abuaea  aenlcr 
cltlaena  get  from  certain  aagmanta  of  aodeCy. 
and  he  pinpointed  care  of  the  tideily  la 
rest  homaa;  medicare,  however  he  d^hned 
the  only  break  aenlcMB  get  Is  the  housing 
authority  ayatem. 

In  reference  to  Property  Taxea,  Joseph  A. 
.\nigona,  president  of  the  Ocean  Oooaty 
Senior  CXwrdlnatlng  Gonnon,  preaentad  a 
comptvhoislve  view  of  the  propwty  tax 
situation  In  Ocean  County.  HA  qMke  of  prop- 
erty tax  rates  continually  riaing,  and  aald 
appealing  a  tax  rate  to  a  townalilp  la  usually 
met  with  a  denial. 

He  told  Senator  Wllliama  that  tax  ratee 
have  gone  up  cloae  to  100  percent  In  the  past 
10  yaan  and  it  win  eoatinue  to  riae.  "Our 
OoQgnaa  nost  take  all  things  Into  omalder- 
ation  In  daaUng  with  people  who  are  past  the 
woffktag  years  and  now  have  to  face  pr<>b- 


Ut.  Mn^fm*.  atated  that  real  eatate  taxaa 
havw  bean  iMng  at  a  rate  that  tbraatena  the 
wr  <BMaa«»  of  Senior  Olttaana,  whether 
they  are  hoaaeownera  or  thoae  forced  to  dls- 
poaa  of  XbatT  homes  or  as  tenants  In  housing 
projeel^ 

"Wle  look  to  you,  our  leaders  to  find  the 
eotattaa.  wnhoat  dynamic  leaderahlp  today. 
yoaH  fan  la  the  local,  state  and  naUonal 
levda.  Wban  w»  do  that.  Senator  wmiams, 
WW  tamieloet  the  draam  we  were  brought  up 

gave  testimony  on  con- 
^oblems;  Nutrition  pro- 
eendoeled  in  Ocean  County,  and  Indl- 
▼ktaal  eipeitamiee  of  some  eenlor  cltlaena 
who  related  their  problen^  attempting  to  live 
on  a  tamA  Ineone.  Othera  highly  commended 
the  MuMUuual  and  Becreatlonal  Centers  In 
the  Oonnty  stating  It  haa  Imragbt  a  happy 
change  te  ttielr  Uvea  and  urged  the  oca* 
tlnuanoe  of  theee  programs. 

SxMSOBS  Dnar  ItnrLAnoN  Woas 

(By  JUl  WoUson) 

Toms  Biibl — Voeuslng  on  the  economic 

plltfM  Of  aanlor  dtlaana.  nearly  30  wltneaaes 

aaked  Cor  aetloii  against  the  burden  of  infla- 

tloa  a*  q^edal  aanate  hearing  here  Monday. 

VM.  ma.  BBRlaM  A.  WUUama  Jr.,  O-N  J. 

coodwtad   the  fbmal   public  hearing  at 

Ocean  Oooaty  OoOege'a  Tine  Arte  Bufldlng. 


About  400  realdenta,  mostly  aenlor  cltlaena, 
attended. 

Several  witnesses  testified  to  the  Senate 
BiMclal  Committee  on  Aging  that  a  recent 
InoreaM  in  the  Social  Security  rate  haa  ac- 
tually lowered  their  financial  resourcea. 

State  Sen.  John  P.  Rtisso,  D-Ocean,  read  a 
letter  from  a  resident,  stating  that  a  $16.20 
Increase  In  social  security  restilted  In  the 
loss  of  her  Medicaid  benefits. 

A  witness  from  Harvey  Cedars  testified  she 
was  ffeoed  with  a  cut  In  both  Medicaid  and 
Siqiplementary  Security  Income  (SSI)  due 
to  the  Increase. 

"Tm  not  40,  I'm  76,"  she  said,  "and  I  need 
help  now." 

Williams  said  that  everything  Is  being  done 
to  ooneot  the  penalty  that  goes  along  with 
the  Increase.  He  has  Intaxxluced  a  blU  to 
keep  Incraaaaa  from  affecting  SSI  payments 
and  Medicaid  eligibility,  he  said. 

In  addition,  he  says  he  is  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  Improve  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  Social  Security  and  SSL 

Monday's  hearing  was  one  of  a  series  spon- 
sored by  the  Committee  on  Aging,  entitled 
"Future  Directions  in  Social  Security:  Im- 
pact of  tiM  Cost  of  Uvlng  Upon  the  Xlderly." 
PanMs  were  formed  to  testify  verbally  and 
in  writing  to  the  need  of  Improved  senior 
services  In  age-related  areas.  Including 
health,  housing,  property  tax,  consumeriza- 
tlon.  nutrition  and  tranq>ortatlon. 

Hearings  were  already  held  In  Washington, 
D.C..  Newark  and  other  cities,  but  Ocean 
County  Is  particularly  important.  Williams 
said. 

"The  population  of  people  66  kdA  over 
has  incraaaad  almost  68  per  cent  In  the  last 
live  years."  he  aald,  "and  It  now  has  the 
hlgheet  percentage  ot  people  In  that  age 
group  of  any  county  In  New  Jersey." 

Tmnqiortatlon  was  pinpointed  as  one  ctf 
the  most  serious  problems  here,  along  with 
the  medical  and  housing  slttiation. 

"It  la  depreealng  to  consider  that  40  yean 
after  the  Sodal  Security  Act  was  enacted.  17 
yaara  after  the  New  Jersey  Division  on  Ag- 
ing waa  created,  and  10  years  after  the 
OUar  Americans  Act  became  law."  said 
James  Pennlatrl,  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Division  on  Aging,  "we  have  to  meet 
aad  atudy  the  deteriorating  financial  oondl- 
tkma  of  New  Jersey's  older  residents." 

Dr.  Lena  P.  Edwards  testified  that  because 
of  the  eompounded  transportation  and  fl- 
nanoial  problems  more  health  proUetna 
should  be  treated  at  home  by  comprehensive 
travMlng  health  vans  that  could  cut  hospital 
ezpenaee  by  more  than  26  percent. 

Sbe  also  called  for  an  end  to  deductible 
amounts  In  medical  care. 

Or.  Prank  Malta,  another  member  of  the 
health  panel,  agreed  there  la  a  need  for 
financial  coverage  of  medical  aervloee  that 
are  not  only  for  treatment  but  for  examlna- 
tins,  "to  avoid  complications  that  would 
lead  to  more  costly  treatments,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  residents  who  were  In- 
vited to  speak  on  one  of  the  eight  panels, 
written  cmnments  from  others  were  accepted 
Into  the  official  Senate  committee  record. 

"Here  in  this  beautiful  setting.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  think  that  older  persons  In 
Ocean  County  have  no  money  problems," 
Williams  said,  "but  they  certainly  do." 

"Many  who  thought  they  had  planned  for 
a  satisfactory  retirement  find  that  Inflation 
la  eepeolaUy  severe  In  housing,  utilities, 
transportation  and  food  costs." 

The  senatM-  vowed  that  Ccmgrees  "won't 
stand  for  any  action  that  win  make  the  older 
Americans  the  scapegoat  in  the  fight  against 
Inflation." 

I  '  Thk  Reai.  Enemt 

Several  interesting  and  worthwhile  sug- 
gestions to  help  the  plight  of  aenlor  citizens 
came   out  of  Monday's  hearing  in   Ooeaa 


County  by  Senate  ^>ecial  Committee  on 
Aging. 

One  proposal,  that  comprehensive  health 
travellzig  units  be  establlahed  to  visit  pa- 
tlmta  tn  their  homes,  was  made  by  Dr.  Lena 
P.  Bdwards  of  Lakewood  and  seemed  espe- 
claUy  appropriate  for  Ocean  County  because 
of  the  large  niunber  of  senior  citizens  and  the 
lack  of  public  transportation. 

Another  suggestion  from  Dr.  Prank  Malta. 
that  a  real  need  Is  for  financial  coverage  not 
only  for  treatments  but  for  examinations  to 
avoid  costly  medical  complications,  is  a  sen- 
sible ^procK:h  to  medical  care. 

Both  of  those  plans  would  no  doubt  talce 
some  of  the  burden  off  hospitals,  although 
of  course  the  question  of  whether  there  is 
enough  trained  personnel  to  expand  In  those 
directions,  is  a  decisive  factor. 

During  hearings  about  the  country  on  the 
Unpact  of  the  cost  of  living  on  the  elderly, 
the  committee  will  receive  many  good  sug- 
gestions of  ways  to  help  seniors.  Unfortu- 
nately, m  many  cases,  even  If  those  sugges- 
tions were  carried  out,  they  would  only  tem- 
porarily ease  tiie  major  problem  which  con- 
tinues to  be  the  effect  of  inflation. 

The  real  enemy  of  persons  who  have  re- 
tired on  a  fixed  Income  \a  Inflation.  Many  of 
Ocean  County's  60,000  senior  citizens  retired 
to  whait  they  presumed  to  be  a  comfortable 
situation,  only  to  have  their  Incomes  slowly 
eroded  by  increaaed  property  taxes,  medical 
costs,  food  and  clothing  costs,  and  other 
necessities.  Any  advantage  granted  In  spe- 
cific areas — including  property  tax  deduc- 
tions granted  to  those  over  65  are  soon 
swallowed  iq>  by  the  voracloiu  appetite  of 
the  Inflation  monster. 

A  story  rep<vtlng  that  Ocean  County 
seniors  received  property  tax  deduction  of 
$2.2  million — highest  In  the  state — may  ap- 
pear to  be  happy  news  for  seniors — but  if 
that  were  compared  with  the  rise  in  the  per- 
centage of  lno(Kne  going  for  taxes,  the  bene- 
fit would  aeem  far  leas  desirable.  And  In  any 
area  ot  problems  for  seniors,  the  same  situa- 
tion win  result  as  long  as  our  national  gov- 
ernment Is  unable  to  keep  the  inflation 
spiral  within  control. 

When  Inflation  attacks,  the  casual  tleH  in 
the  forward  Une  of  the  battle  are  often  the 
seniors  because  they  have  little  way  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

Statemxnt  or  Ma.  Lovis  Schafer,  Reprk- 
SENTHTO  TRx  Nattoital  Retued  Teachers 

ASSOCIATIOlf    AND    THE    AMEXICAN    ASSOCU- 

TiON  OF  Retiezd  Persons 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Mr.  Louis  Schafer,  the 
State  Director  for  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  In  New  Jersey.  This  As- 
sociation, and  its  affiliate,  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachera  Association  represent  a  com- 
bined membership  of  360,000  statewide  and 
8.3  million  nationally. 

I  am  here  to  reiterate  our  Association's 
support  for  8.  1992,  the  Social  Security  Coet- 
of-Llvlng  Improvement  Act  which  you  and 
senator  Church  have  cosponsored.  By  allow- 
ing more  frequent  adjustments,  the  bill 
would  better  preserve  the  purchasing  power 
of  social  security  benefits;  it  would  also  pro- 
vide a  more  acciurate  standard  with  which  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  benefit  levels 
should  be  increased. 

In  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  increas- 
ing pr(^)erty  tax  biurden  tends  to  frustrate 
efforts  to  improve  the  income  security  of 
the  aged,  our  Associations  believe  that  the 
federal  government  should  provide  financial 
incentives  to  encourage  the  states  to  enact 
and  implement  property  tax  relief  programs. 

X.  THE  LXaOTXD  MEAjra  AVAILABI.E  TO  THE  AGED 
TO  aCAIMTAIir  PtntCHASINO  POWER  DDRING 
nfTLATIONABT  FKSIODB 

During  inflationary  periods,  the  poor  and 
the  fixed-Income  aged  have  great  difficulty 
sustaining    purchasing    power    and    Uvlng 
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standards.  Biislnesses  can  pass  on  to  con- 
gumers  hl^er  production  costs  through 
higher  prices.  Oovemmental  entlttee  can  peas 
on  to  taxpayers  the  hl^ier  coata  <a  provid- 
ing aervlcee  through  increaaed  taxea.  Active 
workera,  through  collective  bargaining  or  Job 
changea,  can  generaUy  obtain  wage  Increases 
sufflclMit  to  offset  Increased  prices. 

The  aged  are  largely  rettred,  although 
often  unwlUlngly.  Even  in  the  best  of  times, 
they  encoimter  a  formidable  combination  of 
barriers  to  employment.  With  Inflation  and 
recession  occurring  simultaneously  and  with 
an  mcreaslng  ntunber  of  workers  competing 
for  a  diminished  number  of  Jobs,  the  em- 
ployment alternative,  as  a  means  of  Increas- 
ing Income  and  sustaining  purchasing  power 
is,  for  most  of  them,  out  of  the  question. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  aged  are 
highly  dependent  upon  the  cost-of-living 
escalators  which  have  been  introduced  Into 
most  of  the  major  retirement  systems  such 
as  social  security.  Hbwever,  the  escalators 
provide  no  protection  against  inflation's 
erosion  of  the  purchasing  power  of  other 
forms  of  retirement  Income  and  cannot,  by 
themselves,  prevent  a  net  reduction  In  living 
standards.  WtUle  the  escalators  help,  they  are 
an  Inadequate  substitute  for  the  economic 
remedies  needed  to  treat  those  factors  which 
cause  Inflation. 

U.  THE  NEED  FOB  A  SEPARATE  C.P.I.  FOR  THE  AGED 

To  understand  why  the  aged  are  hurt  more 
by  inflation  than  other  groups.  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  the  rates  of  Inflation  with 
respect  to  the  different  items  that  enter  in- 
to the  computation  of  the  present  Consumer 
Price  Index.  The  Index  makes  no  distinction 
among  subgroups,  assuming  th»t  all  con- 
simiera,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old  con- 
sume the  same  marketbasket  of  goods  and 
services.  This  is  obviously  not  the  case,  for 
the  rich,  by  choice,  spend  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  their  Income  on  luxuries,  while  the 
poor  have  no  choice  but  to  spend  a  higher 
proportion  of  their  Income  on  necessaries. 
Since  the  aged  tend  to  be  low  Income, 
they  tend  to  concentrate  their  spending  on 
necessaries.  This  accounts  for  their  relatively 
different  spending  pattern.  Since  inflation 
with  respect  to  necessaries  has  been  i4>pre- 
ciably  higher  in  recent  years,  the  aged  have 
indeed  suffered  more  than  other  groups. 

Despite  ttie  fact  that  the  existing  CJ>  J.  U 
based  on  the  expenditure  pattema  (tf  the 
wage  earner,  rathw  than  the  older  person, 
it  is  nevertheless  used  to  measure  the  extent 
to  which  social  security,  railroad  retirement, 
SSI  and  other  rettrement  and  welfare  hvaa- 
flts  are  to  be  adjusted  to  take  account  of 
Increased  Uvlng  ooBta. 

Our  Associations  have  repeatedly  assert- 
ed that  the  use  of  the  existing  Index  for 
these  programs  is  resulting  In  a  statlstioaUy 
significant  understatement  of  the  amount  of 
benefit  Increaaea  whl6h  the  aged  should  re- 
ceive. We  believe  that  the  Biveau  of  Labor 
statistics  should  be  required  by  the  Congress 
to  determine  the  need  for  a  separate  aged 
index  by  constructing  such  an  index  and 
testing  It.  The  Index  should  be  baaed  on  a 
survey  of  prices  In  retail  stores  where  the 
aged  shop  and  are  concentrated.  The  price 
weights  should  be  based  upon  expenditure 
patterns  which  take  Into  account  the  aged's 
disproportionately  high  Income  expenditure 
percentages  for  necessaries.  We  welcome  the 
directive  contained  in  8.  1992  ta  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  HEW  to  tmdertake  to 
develop  a  separate  CPJ.  for  the  elderly. 

m.  EXPENDTTURE  CtTTS:  THE  ADMTNISTRATIOM  °S 
REDUCED  PEIORrrr  FOR  THE  AGED  DISCTTTSED 
AS    AN    INFLATION    XEMXDT 

In  View  of  the  degree  to  which  the  aged 
are  dependent  upon  the  escalators  In  the 
Income  support  progranos  for  at  least  some 
relief  from  inflation,  we  view  proposals  to 
cap  cost-of-living  Increases  such  as  that  ad- 


vanced by  the  Administration  earlier  this 
year  aa  particularly  oaUous  and  111-ooncelved. 
The  Administration  attempted  to  Justify 
Its  proposed  6  percent  ci^  and  other  spend- 
ing cutbacks  for  aging  programs  on  the 
grounds  that  too  much  federal  spending 
would  cause  a  "demand-pull"  type  of  infla- 
tion— the  type  of  Inflation  which  results 
from  too  much  pubUc  and  private  spending 
In  an  economy  producing  at  or  near  capacity. 
Moreover,  the  AdmlnlatraMon  cited  the  dra- 
matic Increase  In  recent  years  in  spending 
for  Income  security  programs  and  argued 
that  If  the  trend  continued,  income  support 
would  consume  an  ever  larger  percentage  of 
the  budget. 

Oar  Associations  agree  tiiat  inflation  is  a 
serious  threat.  But  with  an  8  percent  unem- 
ployment rate,  weak  private  spending  and 
substantial  excess  capacity  In  the  economy, 
the  threat  of  a  demand-puU  type  of  Inflation 
In  the  near  future  seems  remote.  If  there  Is 
a  new  Inflationary  surge,  and  we  think  one 
is  beginning.  It  wUl  likely  be  the  result  of 
foreign  and  domestic  ou  price  Increases,  food 
shortages,  inflationary  expectations  on  the 
part  of  management  and  workers  and  the 
power  possessed  by  eome  domestic  industries 
(such  as  steel  and  aluminum)  to  boost  prices 
to  levels  unjustified  on  the  basis  of  market 
conditions. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  that  income 
support  will  consume  an  ever  increasing  slice 
of  the  budget  pie,  we  would  point  out  that 
the  Increased  federal  spending  that  has  oc- 
curred was  necessary  to  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  the  aged  Uvlng  in  poverty  from  one- 
third  In  1B66  to  16.7  percent  last  year.  The 
proportion  of  the  budget  devoted  to  income 
security  should  stabilize  In  the  future. 

The  aged,  who  are  less  able  than  other 
groups  to  offset  inflation's  erosion  of  pur- 
chasing power  through  Increased  Income 
from  other  soiucee  such  as  acUve  employ- 
ment, are  dependent  upon  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  to  maintain  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  recent  real  benefit  In- 
creases. If  an  arbitrary  celling  were  Imposed 
and  the  inflation  rate  exceeded  the  ceUlng, 
the  number  of  aged  In  the  sub-poverty  group 
would  once  again  begin  to  rise— thiw  revers- 
ing the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

This  Administration  woiUd  resort  to 
budget  cuts  and  q>ending  limits  which 
would  affect  prlmarUy  older  persons  to  re- 
strain a  type  of  Inflation  the  threat  of  which 
is  remote  compared  with  other  types,  and 
woiUd  embark  simultaneously  upon  an  en- 
ergy poUcy  that  would  be  highly  Inflationary 
Not  only  are  the  Administration's  policies  iU- 
concelved,  but  It  has  demonstrated  repeated- 
ly its  wlUlngness  to  sacrifice  the  Interests  of 
the  elderly,  the  poor,  consumers  and  workers 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  Interests  of  the 
oil  companies,  big  corporations  and  the  high 
Inoomed. 

Our  Associations  wish  to  commend  you. 
Senator  Williams,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Special  Committee  who  sponsored  the 
amendment  to  the  CoimcU  on  Wage  and 
Price  StabUlty  Act  Amendments  of  1976  that 
expressed  the  Senate's  opposition  to  arbitrary 
ceilings. 

IV.  inflation:  property  taxes  and  the 


Like  the  inflated  cost  of  medical  care  and 
housing,  property  taxes  have  burdened  the 
aged.  The  impact  of  InfUtion  on  the  cost 
of  providing  state  and  local  services  perco- 
lates through  this  regressive  revenue-raising 
mechanism  to  magnify  the  burden. 

In  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  property 
tax  tends  to  undermine  the  goal  of  providing 
adequate  Income  security  for  the  poor  and 
the  aged,  our  Associations  believe  that  fed- 
eral financial  Incentives  should  be  provided 
to  encourage  the  states  to  enact  and  Imple- 
ment property  tax  reUef  programs.  In  1973, 
our  Associations  endorsed   the   federal   aid 


Tax  Relief  and  Reform  Act  as  a  reasonably 
program  of  Title  in  of  S.  1266,  the  Property 
acceptable  means  of  effecting  the  dual  ob- 
jectives of  property  tax  relief  and  adminis- 
trative and  assessment  reform.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  against  federal  income  tax  lia- 
bUlty  (or  In  the  absence  of  such  UabUlty,  a 
refund)  for  property  taxes  paid  would  also 
provide  relief,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  pref- 
erable legislative  alternative,  would  enjoy 
our  support. 

v.  conclusion 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Associa- 
tions wish  to  commend  you  and  Senator 
Church  for  introducing  the  Social  Security 
Cost-of-Living  Improvement  Act  and  for 
your  continued  vigilance  and  action  on  their 
behalf. 

Statement  by  Henry  Rall,  Member  of  the 
Board,  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizxns 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Henry  RaU.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  DlrectcHv  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  an 
officer  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens — which  represents  over  20,000 
New  Jersey  seniors.  My  home  is  in  Brick 
Town,  New  Jersey. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  tell  you,  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  of  the  great  con- 
cern senior  citizens  feel  about  the  lack  of 
understanding — or  even  care — about  the 
plight  of  America's  elders  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government. 

All  of  us  who  have  learned  even  the  most 
basic  lessons  of  how  our  government  works, 
know  that  there  must  be  a  coordinated  effort 
between  all  three  branches  of  government  if 
crises  facing  segments  of  the  American  popu- 
lace are  to  be  dealt  with.  You,  as  a  member 
of  the  legislative  branch,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
your  responsibilities.  On  occasion,  the  courts 
are  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  proper  way 
of  solving  problems  through  passage  of  legis- 
lation or  administration  of  law  so  that  the 
solutions  to  individual  problems  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  basic  tenets  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

But  a  grave  responslbiuty  rests  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States — and  through 
him  the  officers  of  the  Cabinet  and  members 
of  the  various  federal  agencies — to  provide 
leadership  in  developing  new  legislation  and 
administering  existing  laws  to  help  whenever 
a  crisis  arises. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  senior  citizens  in 
New  Jersey— and  indeed  across  the  nation- 
are  concerned  about  the  apparent  "blind 
spot"  m  the  vision  of  President  Pord  toward 
the  problems  of  older  people.  Pw,  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  either  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  see  the  misery  which  is 
today  attached  to  being  old  in  America,  then 
senior  citizens  are  in  serious  trouble. 

I  believe  that  President  Ford  does  have  a 
blind  spot  concerning  the  problems  of  the 
elderly.  Either  that,  or  he  is  terribly  calloused 
about  what  he  does  see  and  hear  about  the 
problems  of  the  elderly. 

What  other  possible  explanations  can  we 
attribute  to  many  actions  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  against  the  elderly  since  he  took 
office  a  little  more  than  one  year  ago? 
^Within  weeks  of  the  time  he  took  office. 
President  Pord  began  a  deliberate  attack  on 
programs  designed  to  assist  the  elderly.  Al- 
though he  reluctantly  included  leaders  of 
senior  citizens  groups  in  his  famous  "eco- 
nomic summit  meeting."  I  have  been  U^d  by 
National  Council  of  Senior  Cltiaens  Presi- 
dent, Nelson  H.  CrulkshatLk — ^who  was  in- 
cluded in  that  meeting— that  the  President 
seemed  uninterested  In  bearing  of  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  elderly. 

Certainly,  the  President's  actions  since  that 
HMetlng  would  indicate  that  he  either  failed 
to  hear,  or  failed  to  care  about  what  was  told 
him  then. 
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vtniid  Prasldent  Ftvd  launch  s 
1  attack  acalnst  the  economic  m- 
~>  aMHly  ta  hla  firat  state  of  the 
J*  ]Qit  a  ttm  months  later? 
S  PiwMHit  Itonl  knew  and  cared  about 
the  bnnlMi  that  ranavay  Inflation  was — and 
Btm  l»-9toelng  upon  the  backa  of  elderly 
Amarloaaa  Uvlng  on  fixed  InccMnes,  trould 
ha  rewwmnand  a  falae  "Ud"  on  aocua  sectvlty 
beDiOta  *m  to  na  In  July  of  1975?  we  wera 
told  at  tha  ttma  that  aU  must  auffer  a  little 
In  order  to  cut  government  spending  and 
tbua  "Whip  InflatkMi  Now." 

Snraly,  in  thla  taan,  the  Preaidant  dls- 
playad  hia  voatnl  ignorance  about  the  T«ry 
natnra  of  Vbm  alngla  moat  Important  pro- 
gram for  tiM  eldar^  in  America— the  aodal 
aeennty  ^ataoa.  The  Preaidant  muat  have 
been  Ignorant  o^  the  fact  that  funds  paid 
out  under  aoclal' security  come  from  social 
aecurlty  truat  funds  which  are  protected  by 
Oongreaalonal  mandate  from  expenditure  for 
any  other  ptnpoae.  Therefore,  his  proposal 
to  put  a  Ud  on  benefit  Increases  rightfully 
dna  Vbm  aidatly  would  In  no  real  sense  release 
funds  for  the  government  to  use  to  spur  the 
economy  or  to  spend  on  any  other  budget 
item. 

Senior  citizens  all  over  this  land  should  be 
grateful  that  you  and  other  Congressional 
laadera  In  both  the  Bouse  and  Senate  both 
knew  mora  about  the  worklngi  of  social 
■  security  and  cared  more  for  the  plight  of  the 
elderly  than  did  the  President.  Vor  It  was 
Congraa  that  blocked  this  lU-advlsed  Ud  on 
benefit  Increases. 

Bat,  wlilla  this  direct  attack  from  the 
White  Booae  against  the  economic  Interests 
of  older  Amerlflans  might  be  put  down  to 
Ignorance  of  the  provisions  in  law,  there  Is 
a  proposal  now  before  Congrees  which  would 
reduce  any  future  chances  for  misunder- 
standing or  confusion  regarding  the  nature 
of  social  security. 

Oha  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aging 
has  Introduced,  and  you  have  co-sponsored, 
a  bill— 8.  888.  This  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  the  removal  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  from  the  potentlaUy  politi- 
cal atmosphere  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Kducatton.  and  Welfare  and  create  an  In- 
dependent Social  Security  Agency  governed 
by  three  individuals  serving  staggered  terms. 
This  legislation  would  also  prohibit  the 
Inclusion  of  the  monies  of  the  social  seciirlty 
trust  funds  from  being  counted  by  the  Presi- 
dent—on  paper— «s  pcurt  of  the  so-called 
U^dflad  IMeral  Budgist.  Such  a  change  Is 
only  logical  as  these  monies  are  Indeed  pro- 
tactsd  ftott  tlis  rest  of  the  federal  budget 
•ipendttasss.  Moreover,  the  current  sad  lack 
oC  niMlsrstandlng  of  this  fact  within  the 
WWt*  Banas  sarres  to  demonstrate  clearly 
^  mSSBt  naad  tot  paassfs  of  leglsUUon 
with  this  proTlslon  as  soon  as  pcaslMe. 

X  urge  JOB.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  wort  for  and 
help  enact  &,  888  as  socci  as  p««^«Mff  so  that 
wa  may  forestall  a  recurrence  of  prcpoeals  to 
deprlTS  sodal  security  recipients  of  promised 
and  earned  benefits. 

Thei*  avsw  thongh.  two  other  major  In- 
stances of  economic  discrimination  ag^iw^ 
the  elderty  by  tbs  White  Bouse  which  caxmot 
be  explained  away  by  eWng  Ignorance  of  the 
law. 

Plrst,  why  would  President  Ford  further 
burden  tbs  poorest  of  the  poor  eldeily  by  at- 
tempting to  re-write  the  food  stamp  ellgl- 
bOity  requlremenU  to  eliminate  eUglbUl^ 
for  many  elderiy— and  make  those  remaining 
p«7  more  to  get  leas— If  the  President  etthw 
took  the  trovble  to  find  out.  or  eaied  about 
th4  ecnnowitci  pUght  of  the  eldertyf 

Althoagb.  again  the  elderly  have  Congress 
to  tha^:  Cor  potttaf  a  halt  to  this  f  oby,  the 
food  staD9  issoa  has  taken  a  ataHstar  twtrt 

***^'^  **>*''^?*y  reeoramsBd  that  this  0«>m- 
**i**tfT  til  I  ssllgitr 

As  X  am  s«B«  yov  are  aware.  Ut.  Chairman, 
spokesmen  for  President  fVird  ham  con- 
tinued throughout  this  year  to  attack  the 


food  stamp  program.  The  President's  Treas- 
ury Secretary  recently  called  it  a  "haven  for 
np-off  artists  and  chiselers."  other  officials 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
testified  before  Congressional  Committees 
that  the  food  stamp  inogram  was  out  of  ocm- 
trol  and  could  easily  Involve  nearly  half  the 
American  people  in  the  next  few  years. 

Yet,  as  has  been  uncovered  by  Senator 
Oeorge  McOovem  and  his  Select  Committee 
(Ml  Nutrition,  the  President's  own  economic 
advisors  In  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  had  been  suppressing,  for  at  least 
four  months,  an  Agrlc\Uture  Department  re- 
port which  clearly  demonstrates  that  partici- 
pation in  the  food  stamp  program  is  either 
at  or  near  its  peak  and  should  begin  to  de- 
cline In  the  next  five  years. 

The  supresslon  of  this  evidence — as  It 
aifects  the  participation  of  the  elderly  in  the 
food  stamp  program — should  be  of  direct 
concern  to  this  Committee.  The  entire  epi- 
sode smacks  too  much  of  the  political  and 
administrative  practices  of  President  Ford's 
Immediate  predecessor. 

The  second  Instance  of  concern  to  New 
Jersey's  elderly — and  the  elderly  across  the 
country — about  the  President's  willingness  or 
capability  to  provide  leadership  concerns 
housing  for  the  elderly.  This  is  an  area,  I 
know,  In  which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  di- 
rectly Involved. 

I  win  not  take  the  time  to  recite  the  facts 
concernlnlg  the  attempts  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  re- 
write the  law  contained  in  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1874  as  It 
concerns  Section  202  Housing  for  the  Elderly. 
I  Will  merely  reiterate  what  has  become  ap- 
parent to  all  the  elderly — the  Pord  Admin- 
istration has  attempted  to  rewrite  the  clear 
Intent  of  Congress  with  regard  to  Section 
208  so  that  the  program  Is  run  for  the  benefit 
of  huge  profit-making  corporations  rather 
than  for  the  one  third  of  this  country's 
seniors  that  are  ill-housed. 

Jn  this  Instance,  as  in  others  In  the  past — 
and  I  fear  yet  to  come — the  leadership  for  a 
solution  to  this  crisis  in  hoTislng  must  come 
not  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  appointees,  but  from  Congress,  and 
possibly  the  courts. 

But,  all  tills  talk  of  a  blind  spot  in  the 
President's  view  of  America  and  the  problems 
of  Its  citizens  is  not  conclusive.  We  do  not 
know  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  whether 
the  President  has  acted  against  the  elderly 
out  of  ignorance  or  out  of  malice. 

But,  what  all  seniors  do  know  is  that  we 
aren't  going  to  receive  leadership  and  assist- 
ance from  the  Pord  White  House  for  what- 
ever reason. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  burden 
which  rests  upon  you  and  other  members  of 
the  legislative  branch  becomes  heavier.  It 
Is,  Mr.  Chairman,  up  to  you  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  to  provide  the 
leadership  and  inspiration  yourselves  in  ef- 
forts to  help  the  elderly. 

It  Is  up  to  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
grament  to  pick  up  the  duty  so  callously  dis- 
regarded by  the  President  and  strive  to 
rectify  a  situation  which  finds  some  one- 
third  of  the  elderly  of  the  wealthiest  of  na- 
tions lU-ho\ised,  Ul-clothed  and  Ul-fed. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunltyto  discuss 
the  problems  of  the  elderly.  I  hope  that  my 
comments  will  be  of  some  help  to  you  and 
your  colleagues. 

Wttness  List  rot  a  Haaana  ov  "Fuxtnix 
OBwrnows  iic  Socxax.  Sacmirr — ths  Im- 
F4CT  OF  THx  Cost  of  Livnfa  Upoh  ths 

I.  Opening  statement:  Senator  WlUlams. 
n.  Panel: 

Bon.  John  R.  Russo.  State  Senator. 
Bon.  Stanley  Seaman,  Freeholder,  Ocean 
County. 

James  J.  Pennestrl,  Director.  Division  on 
Aging. 


Philip  Rubenstein,  Executive  Dlrectw. 
Ocean  County  Office  on  Aging. 

nz.  Health  panel: 

nrank  J.  MalU,  MJ).,  pji..  7  Bbspital 
Drive,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey. 

Lena  F.  Bdwards.  MJ>,  821  Woodland 
Drive,  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 

Jessie  Nairn,  8001  Long  Branch  Blvd..  Bar. 
vey  Cedars.  New  Jersey. 

Julius  HaUow,  100  Woehr  Avenue.  Lake, 
wood,  New  Jersey. 

IV.  Housing  and  property  tax  panSI: 
Joseph  A.  Aragcma,  President,  Ocean  Coun. 

ty  Senior  Coordinating  CouncU. 

Howard  Goldberg.  Lakewood  Housing  Au- 
thority. 

Jane  Maloney,  61912  Long  Beach  Blvd 
Brant  Beach,  New  Jersey. 

V.  Panel: 

Henry  Ball.  627  Mldwood  Drive.  Brick 
Town,  New  Jersey. 

Louis  Schafer,  915  Park  Avenue.  CoUlngs- 
wood.  New  Jersey. 

VI.  Constuners  panel: 

HazH  Ohick,  Director  Consumer  Affairs. 

Andy  Visotaky.  46  Heather  Narrows.  Toma 
River,  New  Jersey. 

James  Muldoon.  220  Mt.  Hope  Lane.  Toms 
River,  New  Jeraey. 

Lessle  HUl,  SenlM^  Citizens  Advocate  Cen- 
ter. Camden,  New  Jwsey. 

vn.  Panel  on  nutrition  and  food: 

Harry  Zane.  Project  Director.  Ocean 
Coimty.  St.  Andrews  Methodist  Church. 
Toms  River.  New  Jersey. 

Shirley  Schaul,  187  Kennedy  Blvd..  Lake- 
wood.  New  Jersey. 

Ray  Talntor,  Fdbd  Oo-Op  In  Brick  Town. 
16  Parragut  I>rtv«.  Brick  Town.  New  Jersey. 

Donna  Serber,  312  Wllllamsbiwg  Lane. 
Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 

Vin.  Transportation  panel: 

The   Rev.    Donnon   MbNaUy.   St.   Francis 
Roman   Catholic   Chiuch,    47th   and   Blvd 
Brant  Beach.  New  Jersey. 

Nova  Mullen,  121  Brhidletown  Road  New 
Egypt.  New  Jersey. 

Jeannette  Reld,  9  Kast  83rd  Street,  Haney 
Cedars.  New  Jersey. 

Mary  WUklnson,  427  Amber  Street.  Beach 
Haven.  New  Jersey. 

XI.  Panel  from  nearby  counties: 

Charles  A.  Burt.  Butternut  Road.  Fishing 
Creek.  New  Jersey. 

Edith  Parrell,  226  Fllmore  Street,  Riverside, 
New  Jersey. 

Marie  Thomas.  8120  Asbury  Avenue,  Nep- 
tune, New  Jersey. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OEPICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


NATURAL  GAS  EMERGENCY  ACT  OP 
1975 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  2310,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fonows: 
A  bill  (S.  2310)  to  assiu-e  the  availability  of 
adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas  during  the 
period  ending  June  30, 1076. 

The  Senate  resumed  tlie  consideration 
of  the  UU. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  up  the  unprlnted  amendment 
which  I  took  to  the  desk  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Qlxmn)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  amendment  No.  919 
tm  page  6,  after  line  17,  strike  the  period  and 
tnsert  in  lieu  thereof: 

";  And  proDided  further.  That  no  first  sala 
of  natural  gas  after  enactment  and  pilar  to 
expiratkm  of  the  Natural  Gas  Emergency 
Standby  Act  of  1976  shall  be  made  at  a  price 
which  exceeds  the  highest  wellhead  price  (as 
detwmined  by  the  Commission)  at  which 
natural  gas  was  sold  during  the  period  of 
Jime  1,  1976,  through  August  1,  1975,  in  the 
state  In  which  such  first  sale  Is  made." 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this 
.  amendment  would  be  a  far  reduced  ver- 
sion of  what  the  original  bill,  S.  2310, 
would  have  provided.  In  the  original  bill, 
as  you  may  recall,  we  had  provided  for 
determination  by  the  FPC  of  the  average 
price  in  production  areas  being  the  Umlt- 
tng  price  which  interstate  pipelines  serv- 
icing distressed  areas  could  pay.  It  would 
be  based  on  those  area  determinations 
made  by  FPC. 

Under  the  Pearson-Bentsen  amend- 
ment, which  has  replaced  the  original 
S.  2310,  there  is  no  limitation.  We  have 
had  predictions  of  possible  spot  sales  of 
$3  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
that  Mr.  Nassikas.  head  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  has  made.  He  has 
said  that  the  average  intrastate  price, 
which  noyir  runs,  by  his  figures,  at  about 
$1.26  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  will  rise  to 
around  $2  as  an  average  price. 

In  speaking  personally  to  som«  of  the 
gas  transmission  people  and  gas  pipeline 
people  as  late  as  yesterday,  some  of  their 
predictions  are  already  running  in  that 
area  of  pricing  for  natural  gas.  We  can 
see  that  as  things  get  worse  and  as  there 
is  more  competition  for  natural  gas  dur- 
ing this  emergency  period,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Mr.  Nassilcas'  estimates  of 
13  per  1.000  cubic  feet  natural  gas  will 
be  only  the  forerunner  of  perhaps  even 
higher  prices. 

I  do  not  have  any  Justification  at  all 
for  this  except  that  people  have  discussed 
it  informally,  and  that  there  has  been 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  $4  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  which,  even  if 
we  had  the  gas,  would  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  those  industries  which  would 
have  to  absorb  that  cost,  many  of  them 
being  high  energy  intensive  industries. 
At  that  point,  if  we  rose  to  prices  of  that 
magnitude^  of  course,  it  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  for  those  particular  in- 
dustries to  remain  competitive  with  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  other  States  that 
would  be  getting  gas  at  the  older,  long- 
term  price,  which  has  been  kept  much 
lower  by  the  FPC  through  the  years. 

All  this  amendment  would  do  is  say 
that  the  single  highest  price  paid  in  any 
State  during  this  base  period  of  June  1. 
1975,  through  August  1,  1975,  a  60-day 
period,  would  be  the  limiting  factor.  This 
would  mean  that  we  would  not  see  the  $3 
or  $4  spot  prices.  I  would  think  even 
those  States  which  are  intrastate  mar- 
kets would  not  want  to  see  that  because 
of  the  aberration  it  would  provide  In 
their  owa  intrastate  sales  and  the  dis- 
turbing of  their  own  intrastate  market 
prices  which  have  prevailed  to  this  time. 

All  this  would  do,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
say  that  the  hifl^est  wellhead  price  paid 
during  the  eo-day  period  would  be  the 


limiting  price  for  intrastate  sales  during 
this  emergency  period. 

We  recommend  very  strongly  that  this 
be  agreed  to  so  that  we  eliminate  the 
potential  of  the  $3,  $4,  or  eveai  bilker 
per  1,000  cubic  foot  price  tliat  could  pos- 
sibly prevail  during  tills  emergency 
period. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  As  I  read  Mas  amend- 
ment, it  seems  to  me  that  the  ceiling 
price  herein  provided  for  would  apply  to 
all  sales,  interstate  and  intrastate,  for 
the  period  of  the  emergency  legislation. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes;  that  would  ht  cor- 
rect. It  provides  for  whatever  the  high- 
est single  sale  price  has  been  within  the 
State  during  that  base  period. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  But  It  would  apply  to 
interstate  sales  as  well  as  intrastate 
sales;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GLEaw.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  And  for  the  emergency 
period,  it  would  supplant  and  set  aside 
all  prices  now  set  under  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  the 
Natural  Gas  Act? 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  intention  was  not  to 
upset  all  authority  of  the  FPC.  This 
would  be  a  ceiling  above  which  they  could 
not  go.  This  would  not  take  off  all  the 
controls  that  the  FPC  has. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  not  want  to 
quibble  over  the  language.  I  think  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  wants  to  do.  I 
have  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
wording  of  this  amendmoit  would  not 
control  all  sales  In  interstate  commerce 
and  set  aside  the  national  ceiling  of  ap- 
proximately 52  cents  Mcf .  But  let  me  pass 
that  by  and  ask  our  counsel  to  take  a  look 
at  that  wording. 

Let  me  then  ask  this:  I  recall  during 
the  hearing  on  S.  2310,  and  from  study- 
ing the  record,  that  the  time  period  set 
in  S.  2310  for  determining  the  price  was 
objected  to  by  the  FPC  or  the  VKA..  Ttiey 
thought  that  the  time  period  was  so  lim- 
ited that  it  was  a  distortion  of  what  the 
actual  facts  were.  They  suggested  a 
longer  time  period,  I  think  for  the  pre- 
ceding 6  months.  My  question  now  in 
relation  to  this  amendment  is  whether 
or  not  the  Commission,  as  designated  in 
this  amendment,  has  the  information  on 
intrastate  sales  and  has  it  within  the 
time  frame  that  the  Senator  has  set 
forth,  which  is  June  1  to  August  1,  1975. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  correct  I  recaU  that 
during  the  hearings,  they  did  object  to 
the  shorter  time  period,  which  at  that 
time  was  only  a  30-day  period.  We  broad- 
ened this  out  to  include  2  months  so  It 
would  be  a  little  broader  based.  Even  tf 
there  is  a  broader  base  than  that,  I  would 
not  object.  We  are  Just  trying  to  prevent 
runaway  pricing. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  My  point  is  that  they 
were  making  the  case  that,  given  the 
slowness  of  their  collecting  information, 
and  particularly  their  lack  of  Jurisdic- 
tion over  intrastate,  they  beUeve  that 
particular  item  has  to  be  covered  some 
way  or  another. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  the  Soiator  that 


this  resistance  to  a  price  ceiling  comes 
not  out  of  some  philosophical  bias  of  be- 
ing totally  consumed,  with  some  concept 
of  the  free  marketidace,  particularly  in 
an  energency  situation.  I  oppose  this 
amendment  and  any  ceiling  for  a  more 
pragmatic  reason.  I  have  looked  with 
great  care  and  studied  a  long  time  the 
judicial  review  limitation. 

I  say  whoever  drew  it  up  was  a  man  of 
considerable  skill.  It  looks  to  me  like  the 
limitation  is  a  prohibition.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  will  stand.' We  have  had  counsel 
look  at  tills  very  carefully.  I  think  that 
any  price  ceiling,  any  invasion  into  the 
intrastate  market,  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dents, legal  and  otherwise,  is  going  to 
produce  litigation.  It  is  going  to  produce 
it  immediately.  It  is  going  to  produce  it 
to  the  point  that  it  makes  a  nullity  out  of 
any  kind  of  a  legislative  emergency  pro- 
posal that  we  bring  forth  that  has  this 
sort  of  limitation. 

In  the  realities  of  the  legal  situation,  I 
suppose  we  could  bring  100  lawyers  in 
here  and  get  100  different  opinions.  But 
from  those  who  have  viewed  it,  and  prob- 
ably viewed  it  from  the  producer  stand- 
point, I  say  in  all  candor,  I  think  we  iiave 
a  litigation  problem.  I  think  we  have  a 
problem  of  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  have  a  piece  of  legislation  that  is  going 
to  be  able  to  run  once  we  get  it  through 
the  Congress. 

I  note  that  the  FPC  order  of  August 
for  an  emergency  period  is  now  subject 
to  litigation,  as  was  the  order  in  the  oil 
embargo  of  1972  and  1973.  Tljat  case  is 
still  in  tlie  Supreme  Court. 

I  believe  what  we  do  has  to  take  into 
effect  this  kind  of  legislation.  No  matter 
how  fair  the  Senator  is  trying  to  be,  and 
I  think  he  is.  it  is  just  going  to  nm  into 
legal  problems  and  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  solution.  It  is  for  that  reason, 
particularly,  that  I  oppose  the  Senator's 
amendment,  which  I  believe  he  offers 
with  a  great  sense  of  fairness  and  Justice. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  wlU  yield, 
I  think,  on  the  matter  of  litigation,  I 
would  not  anticipate  that  a  limit  of  this 
type  would  cause  any  more  Utigation 
than  any  of  the  limitations  that  have 
been  placed  on  price  by  the  FPC  in  the 
past. 

This  should  ht  a  fairly  simple  deter- 
mination to  make.  The  FPC,  at  our  hear- 
ings indicated  they  could  have  aU  of  the 
State  information  that  was  going  to  be 
necessary  for  all  of  the  area  determina- 
tions of  price  witliin  45  dajrs,  which,  I 
believe,  was  the  time  referred  to.  We 
have  gone  beyond  that  45-day  period 
now.  Mr.  Nassikas,  during  the  hearings, 
indicated  they  were  working  on  it  at 
that  time;  so  I  would  hope  they  would 
have  all  of  this  information.  Just  making 
a  determination  of  the  highest  price  paid 
within  a  State,  I  think,  would  be  a  fairly 
simple  determination  to  make. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  may  be.  Things 
can  get  done  if  they  need  to  be  done. 
But  I  think  there  are  some  questions  in- 
volved in  that.  I  think  also  there  is  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
applies  to  all  interstate  sales  as  well  as 
intrastate  sales.  But  basically.  I  oppose 
the  amendment,  for  the  reasons  already 
developed. 
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Ur.  BOUiZNas.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uzumlmoai  ooosent  that  I  be  Joined  as  a 
cosposisor  of  the  ametidment  ot  the  dls- 
tlnfotthod  ffBnatfff  from  ^ilo. 

The  PBESmZNO  OFFICER.  Without 
ohjectlon.  It  Is  80  ordered. 

Mr.  BDUiDiaS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendaaent,  as  X  read  It.  applies,  of 
coarse,  to  the  emergency  section.  I  think 
by  onr  vote  last  evenhv.  we  have  defi- 
nitely shown  we  agree  there  Is  an  emer- 
gency peitod.  Tbey  have  been  trying  for 
30  yean  to  get  all  Government  protec- 
tkm  as  «rdl  as  a  free  price.  If  we  pass 
Into  law  tttle  ZX  of  Pearaon-Bentsen.  they 
woOld  have  that,  commencing  on  April  1, 

i»7e. 

Bat  referring  now  to  the  emergency 
section,  really,  even  when  we  talk  about 
an  emovency  situation,  it  Is  an  premised 
on  a  wining  sdler  and  a  willing  buyer. 
It  does  not  force  an  Intrastate  seller  to 
seU  his  surplus  gas. 

DmtDff  tha  temporary  4-  to  S-OKXith 
period— if  we  can  get  legislation  passed 
by  November,  or  diving  November — dur- 
ing that  4-month  period  gas  could  be 
sold  at  the  busiest  price  between  June 
and  the  1st  of  August,  as  this  amend- 
meot  Is  now  drawn.  SeUen  know  the 
price  for  that  period.  They  are  In  the 
trade.  There  Is  no  research  work  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  price.  I  have  found 
these  gas  lawyers  are  pretty  astute.  The 
staff  knows.  It  Is  only  those  In  public 
service  that  have  a  hard  Ume  finding  the 
lulce. 

But  the  Industry  would  find  the  high- 
est price,  and  If  I  were  that  willing  seller 
and  had  a  littte  bit  of  surplus  gas  and 
wanted  to  dispose  of  It  to  the  distressed 
customer  sector,  for  example  In  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  or  Ohio,  I 
would  say.  "Look,  Joe  Jones  over  there 
in  the  Tort  Worth  area  made  a  contract 
back  on  the  1st  of  July  at  $2.50,  and 
under  the  Pearson-Bentsen  amendment, 
as  amended  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  I  can  get  $2.50,  and 
that  win  6e  the  price." 

AU  this  conversation  relative  to  Utlga- 
tiofu  lawBUlts,  and  everything  Is  Just  out 
the  window.  Nobody  is  going  to  bring 
lawyers  to  the  Federal  Power  Commls- 
sloa  saying,  "Tliat  fellow  down  in  Fort 
Worth  was  charging  me  the  wrong  price" 
or  liolding  me  up  for  the  wrong  price" 
or  anything  like  that  He  Just  does  not 
selL  But  he  wIQ  point  very  positively  and 
quloUy  to  the  highest  price  in  his  par- 
ticular area,  which  is  easily  determined, 
and  ODce  he  has  done  that,  he  has  him- 
self a  contractk  he  has  sold  his'  surplus 
gas.  and  the  unemployment  problem  wUl 
be  avoided. 

But  a  weU-consldered  limit,  in  order  to 
avoid  dlsastreus  inflation,  is  needed, 
specially  where  we  have  an  average  In- 
terstate price  of  around  50  cents,  or  up 
to  about  52  cents,  and  as  (he  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Fedecal  Power 
Commission  said,  that  price  would  Jiunp 
up  to  $3  if  the  market  was  deregulated. 
It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Olenn  amendment 
to  try  to  prevent  total  inflation  dmtog 
this  partleular  time.  No  rollbaek,  no  pen- 
alty, no  real  sqftalng  or  detriment:  that 
wffltaic  seller  gets  the  higheet  price  dur- 
ing June  and  August  of  1975.  but  It  does 


not  put  the  pressure  an.  for  spending  5 
to  6  to  7  valuable  weeks  at  the  end  of 
Novembw  and  during  the  Christmas  pe- 
riod haggling  for  an  even  higher  price, 
waiting  day  after  day  for  the  unemploy- 
ment to  become  more  and  more  extreme, 
more  and  more  exacerbated,  with  bigger 
pressures  on  that  fellow,  while  they  are 
saying,  "Well,  later  it  mls^t  get  bad 
enough  for  me  to  go  to  $4,  which  woiild 
be  the  propane  price;  ^ould  I  go  to  in-o- 
pane,  or  try  to  get  this  surplus  gas?" 

It  gives  some  Impetus  to  the  emergency 
section  of  Pearson-Bentsen,  which  Is, 
after  all,  what  the  gas  Industry  wants 
smd  what  the  consuming  industry  wants 
for  this  natural  gas.  They  do  not  want 
lawsuits,  more  haggling,  people  out  on 
the  streets  demonstrating,  or  everybody 
writing  letters  to  the  President  during 
the  Christmas  season. 

If  you  are  in  the  business,  you  can 
easily  determine  the  highest  price  In  your 
area  between  June  and  August,  and  you 
can  sell  gas  at  that  price  to  the  buyer 
facing  tmemplo3^ment  this  winter. 

So.  rather  than  causing  appeals,  liti- 
gation. Indecision,  and  the  Interminable 
court  cases  and  what  have  you.  the  Olenn 
amendment  forgoes  sdl  of  that,  and  says 
you  get  the  highest  price.  I  think  It  Is  a 
wdl-consldered  amendment  I  hope  we 
can  get  a  sufBclent  nimiber  of  Senators 
here  so  that  we  can  obtain  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment 

Mr.  Presldmt  I  yield  the  floor.    . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  intentions  of  the  dlsting\iished 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  similar  con- 
cerns and  motivations  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  in 
seeking  ways  to  minimize  the  Inflation- 
ary impact  which  could  result  from  the 
gas  prices  rising.  It  is  a  concern  that 
we  all  share. 

I  think  when  we  look  at  the  energy 
crisis  today  In  the  United  States,  proba- 
bly our  first  concern  has  to  address  the 
Sfibitct  of  unemployment  rather  than 
inflation.  It  may  very  well  be  that  before 
the  winter  is  over  we  will  be  less  con- 
cerned about  the  price  of  natural  gas  and 
the  prices  of  all  i>etroleum  products,  if 
you  please,  than  we  wlU  be  concerned 
about  their  availability. 

Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  or  a  little 
bit  more,  we  voted  on  the  Sinai  accords. 
I  was  one  of  the  majority  of  Senators 
who  supported  those  agreements,  and 
who  voted  generally  to  reject  all  amend- 
ments to  that  Sinai  pact  I  did  that  not 
because  I  did  not  share  the  concern  of 
sponsors  of  various  amendments  that 
would  have  clarlfled  and  made  more  pre- 
cise the  extent  of  our  Involvement,  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which 
American  technicians  could  be  with- 
drawn, and  a  speUing  out  in  precise 
terms  of  the  obligations  that  we  were 
then  assuming  to  both  the  nations  of 
Israel  and  Egypt. 

Part  of  my  reason  for  thinking  that 
that  part  had  to  be  ratified  was  because 
of  a  reflection  of  what  could  happen  to 
this  country,  depending  as  we  do  on  for- 
eign sources  for  40  percent  of  our  petro- 
leum supplies,  if  there  should  be  a  diut- 
off  of  that  s\ipply.  That  is  the  critical 
question.  It  is  the   thing  that  could 


throw  unemployment  in  this  country  Into 
a  real  booming  flrst-dass  depression. 

I  am  concerned,  as  I  know  Vbe  q>on- 
sors  of  this  amendment  areeonoemed,  in 
trying  to  minimize  any  Inflatiim. 

I  have  a  fairly  decent  record  of  sup- 
porting cuts  aU  across  the  board  in 
budget  expenditures,  not  because  I  am 
unconcerned  with  the  particular  argu- 
ments that  may  be  made  for  any  one  of 
these  i4>propriations  bills,  but  rather  be- 
cause I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
only  way  we  can  reach  a  balanced  budget 
or  approach  a  balanced  budget  is  to  ex- 
amine very  closely  each  item  in  that 
budget. 

There  are  no  easy  answers,  as  the 
President  very  well  knows.  There  is  no 
one  place  we  can  cut  out  $28  billion  in 
order  to  make  feasible  the  tax  cut  that 
the  President  has  said  he  woiild  recom- 
mend and  indeed  he  has  recommended  to 
Congress,  If  cuts,  that  would  parallel  the 
tax  reduction,  could  be  made  in  the 
budget  at  the  same  time.  So  there  are 
not  any  easy  answers,  and  there  cer- 
tainly are  no  easy  answers  in  this  issue 
here. 

But  the  point  I  raise  to  my  good 
friends  from  Ohio  and  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  simply  this:  I  do  not  know  what 
has  happened  in  the  intrastate  gas 
market  since  August  1. 

But  I  can  say  this:  If  there  have  been 
sales  taking  place  since  August  1  that 
would  exceed  the  highest  sale  made  dur- 
ing the  period  of  June  1  to  August  1, 
then  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
amendment  would  be  a  real  disincentive 
to  those  companies  oigaged  in  the  in- 
terstate transmission  and  sale  of  natural 
gas  to  be  able  to  flnd  extra  intrastate 
supplies  of  natural  gas  that  could  help 
take  care  of  their  customers. 

That  is  exactly  where  we  have  to  look 
at  this  picture  today.  I  do  not  kQow  what 
the  story  is.  But  obviously,  if  the  sales 
since  August  1  have  exceeded  the  prices 
paid  between  the  period  of  June  1, 1975, 
and  August  1,  1975,  then  I  do  not  think 
we  are  going  to  flnd  interstbte  pipelines 
able  to  go  into  Louisiana.  Texas.  Okla- 
homa. Wyoming.  Kansas,  or  any  place 
else,  and  persuade  someone  with  gas 
available  for  sale  that  he  should  take 
less  than  what  the  present  market  would 
support  for  that  kind  of  gas. 

That  to  me.  Mr.  President,  seems  to 
address  more  fairly  the  issue  ttiat  ts 
posed  by  this  amendment  than  any  other 
argument  because  we  are  talking  about 
going  into  the  winter  and  we  are  wonder- 
ing how  we  are  going  to  keep  the  schools 
of  the  country  heated  and  how  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  supply  the  power 
necessary  to  turn  the  wheels  in  the  man- 
ufacturing plants  across  the  Imgth  and 
breadth  of  this  land  in  order  that  people 
in  Ohio.  Connecticut  and  Wyoming  may 
have  Jobs. 

So.  despite  the  best  of  Intentions  that 
I  ascribe  to  my  good  friend  from  Ohio,  I 
would  have  to  say  this  is  Uxe  issue.  If  we 
are  really  concerned  about  trying  to  see 
that  we  dp  not  have  plants  close  down  in 
Ohio.  I  remember  2  or  3  years  ago  when 
one  plant  was  closed  down  in  Ohio.  As 
I  recan.  it  had  about  1,200  people  em- 
ployed. It  was  not  a  big  plant.  But  it  was 
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dosed  down.  The  slgniflnance.  though,  of 
the  elosore  was  this:  It  happened  to  pro- 
doce  a  vny  essential  dement  In  the  driU- 
Ing  of  oil  wells,  and.  with  that  one  plant 
shut  down,  it  did  not  make  a  bit  of  dif- 
ference how  much  casing  we  had  on 
hand,  how  many  drillings  we  had  on 
hand,  borw  intense  was  the  desire  of  the 
industry  to  punch  holes  in  the  earth  to 
try  to  find  new  oil  and  gas  supplies;  they 
could  not  do  a  thing  because  that  one 
little  idant  in  Ohio  was  shut  down. 

I  would  have  to  say,  Mr.  President  that 
it  seems  to  me,  if  we  want  to  level  with 
the  people  and  address  first  things  first, 
there  certainly  will  be  every  reason  for 
every  Interstate  and  gas  transmission 
line  to  buy  gas  just  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  buy  it.  We  do  not  have  to  admonish 
them  to  try  to  make  the  best  deal  they 
can  make.  We  do  not  have  to  go  to  the 
managers  of  the  various  companies  and 
say  to  them.  "Be  conservative  In  the  price 
that  you  pay  for  gas."  They  are  going 
to  do  that  anyway.  They  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  price  they  can  charge  for 
gas  is  regulated  in  at  least  two  ways, 
presently,  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, on  the  one  hand.  and.  on  the  other, 
by  State  regiilatory  agencies. 

They  have  to  get  approval  before  the 
present  authorized  rates  can  be  raised. 
So  we  have  that  protection  built  in  there. 

But  I  come  back  to  the  point  I  made 
in  the  first  place  to  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio,  and  that  is  that  I  want  to  keep  tills 
country  going.  I  am  concerned  that  we 
are  presaitly  buying  40  percent  of  the 
petroleiim  we  use  In  this  country  from 
foreign  countries.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  when  we  had  the  OPEC  em- 
bargo 2  years  ago  we  shipped  oil  from 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  to 
fuel  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
because  that  was  the  closest  oil  we  could 
get  our  hands  on.  We  had  to  ship  oil  from 
North  Carolina  clear  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  keep  the  6th  Fleet  moving, 
mobile,  and  able  to  discharge  the  assign- 
ments tliat  were  given  it. 

That  is  why  I  am  concerned  about  the 
peace  in  ttie  Middle  East.  That  is  one  of 
the  added  reasons  why  I  am  concerned. 
Obviously,  I  am  concerned  that  we  mini- 
mize the  chances  for  war  anywhere. 

But  add  to  that  tmiversal  concern  in 
the  Middle  East  the  very  practical  real- 
ization of  what  coxild  happen  to  this 
country  here  if  we  were  to  be  shut  off 
from  our  oil  supply  and  from  our  gas 
suwJly,  gives  me  reason  to  be  very  queasy 
about  anything. 

So  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ohio 
that  I  share  his  full  concern.  Every  idea 
that  he  has  I  tun  for.  I  want  to  keep  tihe 
price  as  low  as  we  can  have  it.  But  I  have 
to  place  as  a  first  priority  the  avail- 
ability of  gas.  If  it  should  be  that  the 
price  has  been  paid  intrastate  for  gas 
since  tiie  1st  of  August  Is  above  what  it 
sold  for  diu-ing  that  period,  then  I  think, 
without  wishhig  to  do  it  at  aU,  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  restricting  the  amo\mt  of  nat- 
ural gas  that  otherwise  would  be  avail- 
able to  run  the  plants  in  Ohio,  to  keep 
the  sclux^  warm  in  New  York,  and  to 
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do  the  Job  for  America  in  this  coming 
period. 

Mr.  aUSNN.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Will  the  Senator  siig- 
gest  a  different  base?  We  broadened  this 
base  out  as  I  indicated  earlier  when  I 
Introduced  the  amendment  or  called  it  up 
a  little  while  ago.  We  broadened  this  out 
at  the  time  of  the  hearings.  When  Mr. 
Nassikas  was  before  us,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  stated,  he  Indicated  that  a  30- 
day  time  base,  wiilch  we  had  at  that 
time,  was  too  short  a  period  on  which  to 
base  these  things,  and  we  were  willing 
to  broaden  that.  For  the  pui'poses  of  this 
amendment,  we  broadened  it  to  the  60- 
day  period,  wiiich  we  thought  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  time  period  that  Mr.  Nas- 
sikas had  indicated  they  were  already 
gathering  information  on  duiing  that 
simuner  pei'iod. 

If  it  would  be  more  acceptable  on  a 
little  more  broader  base,  I  would  have  no 
objection.  We  thought  this  was  a  fair 
enough  time  base  on  which  to  operate. 

As  to  the  other  items  that  the  distin- 
giiibhed  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
brought  up,  such  as  encouraging  diilling 
and  the  rigs  that  are  not  out  drilling 
now,  I  agree  with  him  completely  that 
those  incentives  must  be  there.  This 
amendment  would  not  affect  those  in- 
centives in  any  way. 

As  to  title  n,  which  goes  into  the  un- 
limited pricing  that  goes  at  the  end  of 
this  emergaicy  period  starting  next 
April  5,  those  are  the  long-term  incen- 
tives, as  the  Senator  is  aware,  and  that 
is,  we  hope,  what  is  going  to  get  the 
drilling  rigs  going  ahead. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OLENN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  did  not  make  myself 
clear,  if  the  Senator  inferred  that  that 
was  what  I  was  trying  to  say. 

The  point  I  was  ti-ying  to  make  was 
that  the  plant  that  got  shut  down  in 
Ohio  produced  a  very  imix>rtant  compo- 
nent of  the  drilling  industry.  I  have  not 
said  one  word  about  incentive,  though  I 
do  share  the  feelings  tliat  have  l>een  at- 
tributed to  me  by  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio.  I  think  incentive  is  important  but 
I  am  not  making  that  point  here  now. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we  want  to 
keep  the  factories  of  Ohio  going,  let  us 
not  place  any  rock  in  the  road  of  those 
who  are  proceeding  in  that  direction  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  true — and 
whether  it  is  or  not,  I  do  not  know — ^that 
the  price  which  has  be^i  paid  intrastate 
since  the  1st  of  August  exceeds  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  June  1  to  August  1,  then 
there  is  a  very,  real  disincentive  for  the 
owners  that  have  experienced  the  price 
rising  above  what  it  was  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time  to  enter  into  a  contract  that 
would  result  in  their  having  to  take  less 
than  they  might  otherwise  assume  they 
would  be  able  to  receive  if  we  had  no 
restriction  at  all.  That  Is  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make. 

Mr.  OLENN.  AU  this  amendment  tries 
to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  have 


something  like  the  gold  rush  of  1849 
driving  prices  artificially  high,  poeaSbSj 
above  the  $3  level  Mr.  Nassikas  was  talk- 
ing about  That  would  be  an  aberration 
even  in  the  State  scene  which  I  would 
think  the  marketers  of  intrastate  gas 
would  not  want  to  see  come  into  their 
domain. 

AU  we  ai-e  tr>ing  to  do  with  this  pro- 
posal is  this:  We  started  out  with  the 
original  S.  2310,  setting  the  price  that 
could  be  paid  on  the  intrastate  market  by 
pi{>elines  servicing  distressed  areas  at  a 
level  to  be  determined  for  that  produc- 
tion area,  as  detei-mined  by  the  FPC, 
stating  they  could  have  the  infoiTuation 
in  45  days.  That  was  in  early  September. 
We  say  that  instead  of  using  that  as  a 
base,  which  was  knocked  out  of  the  Pear- 
son-Bentsen amendment,  let  us  set  some- 
thing so  we  do  not  wind  up  with  $4  or 
$5  or  Heaven  knows  what  price  for  gas 
during  an  emergency  period. 

We  are  not  trying  to  roll  prices  back 
to  some  lower  level  that  is  going  to  dis- 
coursige  production  or  is  going  to  dis- 
courage anyone  from  producing  or  get- 
ting onstream  a  field  already  drilled  and 
capped  during  this  emergency  period.  We 
are  saying.  "Can  we  not  get  something 
that  wlU  set  some  of  these  spikes  that 
have  been  talked  about  and  predicted  by 
Mr.  Nassikas,  who  has  had  the  most  ex- 
perience in  this  area?"  We  want  to  pre- 
vent the  spot  prices  of  $3  or  higher  and 
keep  it  at  what  would  be  the  most  fair 
price  that  has  been  determined  by  the 
free  market,  on  the  intrastate  market 
whatever  that  price  may  be.  That  should 
be  an  artificially  high  Ud  that  wlU  be 
much  higher  than  the  average  price  that 
will  come  up  to  anything  proposed  In 
this  emergency  act 

I  know  the  aversion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  to  any 
price  controls  whatsoever,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  one  is  set  so  high  that  the 
only  thing  that  would  prevent  it  would 
be  the  real  excesses  in  a  particular  spot. 
That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  prevent  with 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  minimal 
thing,  to  say  the  least.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment wlU  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President  the  ob- 
servation of  my  good  friend  from  Ohio 
addresses  the  very  point  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  address,  and  that  is  tiiat  when  he 
speaks  about  these  al)errations  in  the 
marketplace,  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
that  one  snowflake  does  not  make  a  win- 
ter; one  bluebird  does  not  make  a  «-in- 
ter;  and  one  isolated  sale  does  not  set 
the  price  for  everylxxly.  I  have  seen  real 
estate  sales  in  which  one  sale  may  go  for 
a  fantastically  high  price. 

I  was  talking  to  a  friend  of  mine  who 
also  happens  to  be  a  friend  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  said. 
"What  Is  a  certain  piece  of  land  worth?" 

He  said,  "It  Is  worth  whatever  you  can 
get  for  it." 

The  fact  that  your  neighbor  may  have 
sold  a  piece  of  land  for  twice  what  you 
are  asldng  does  not  at  all  guarantee  that 
you  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  half  of 
what  he  got.  It  is  only  worth  what  you 
can  get  for  It 

We  have  seen  spot  tanker  sales  when 
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the  mwstr  protdem  wm  critlcaUy  short 
goTvyhlch.  But  that  does  not  set  and 
J15fL"2l5****  ^"^  «*«"»«*»  to  the 
TTiHTon  nieiM    not  fir  snj  mi**"* 

When  enmeoMe  needs  ■onMiUtfaig  now 
and  Is  vnslde  to  get  It  any  other  way  and 
has  to  go  out  and  deal  with  peoide  who 
sdl  at  a  mot  tanker  price  established  at 
a  ceiialn  amount,  ttiat  does  not  auto- 
matlcany  pun  everything  else  up  to  that 
amount. 

WlMttl  think  we  have  here  Is  a  natural 
IneentlTe  on  tiie  part  of  industry,  on  the 
part  of  people  in  gas  transmission  lines. 
to  try  to  make  the  best  deals  they  can. 
I  pointed  out  that  we  have  to  have  ap- 
proval for  these  rates  by  the  FPC  and  by 
ttie  State  regttlatary  agencies.  No  one  is 
gotojr  togo  oat  and  go  env  and  say, 
'^dl.  rve  heard  that  so-and-so  over 
here  has  gotten  so  much."  IS  you  want  to 
^^  tbat  approach,  you  can  go  up  In  the 
State  of  Alaska,  where  trantqportatlon  Is 
exceeding  dUBcult,  and  I  suppose  you 
can  find  scane  little  outpost  in  that  great 
State  where  gasoltoe  is  selling  for  |S,  $4, 
or  16  a  gallon.  If  you  have  to  carry  It  on 
noneback  or  by  dog  sled  or  however,  it 
«n  become  pretty  expensive.  But  that 
does  not  fix  the  price  for  everybody  else. 
The  point  I  want  to  make,  and  the 
point  I  leave  in  concluding  what  I  have 
to  say,  is  simply  this:  I  wairt  to  keep  the 
factories  going.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  as 
we  ^Tproach  this  winter,  we  wlU  t%ky 
•^^T  st^  we  possibly  can  to  mhilmlze 
the  adverse  effects  which  certainly  would 
tcSlam  if  we  were  to  have  another  oil 
import  embargo.  The  best  way  we  can 
do  that  is  to  make  possible  the  fun 
m(^ailcs  of  the  marfce^idace,  to  And 
^*ere  there  is  supidy  on  the  one  hand 
Md  vrtiere  there  is  critical  need  on  ttie 
otoCT,  and  to  match  these  two  up.  We 
Mod  to  let  the  marketidace  have  the  fuD 
•hmty  to  respond  to  that  sttuatitm.  if  we 
are  going  to  get  throuib  this  winter  In 
the  best  possfide  shape  we  can. 

«.5°  \^  •***°  *°  "»y  8°°^  'rtend  from 
Ohio  that  I  do  not  buy  the  argument 
tbat  it  makes  sense  to  put  any  limltathm 
Ml  «^iat  we  can  pay.  I  believe  that  In- 
heroit  in  the  market  system  are  the 
safeguards  that  wfll  faisure  that  we  are 
going  to  buy  at  the  most  reasonable 
^ces  we  can,  and  to  say  that  we  can- 
not pay  that  much  wffl  be  the  wioog 
way  to  address  the  problems  of  Obio  or 
of  the  United  Stotes. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Ifr.  OLiam.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyomhig.  I  gather  from  his  last  i«nark 
that  if  we  broadened  this  to  include  May 
or  earlier  and  made  It  quarterly  or  even 
a  6-moDth  period,  it  would  not  be  any 
more  acceptable  to  him  than  it  is  In  its 
present  stote.  is  that  correct? 

B«r.  HANSEN.  AD  I  can  say  is  this-  I 
do  not  know  what  the  situation  is.  1 
really  do  not  know  what  prices  were 
paid  during  this  60-day  period,  nor  do 
I  know  what  prices  are  being  paid  now 
I  say  let  us  not  arbitrarily  select,  as  this 
aniendment  seems  to  me  to  do,  a  2-manth 
period  ci  time  and  say,  "You  cannot  pay 
more  than  was  paid  during  that  period 
of  time."  If  the  present  market  is  above 
that,  then  it  makes  sense  to  me  to  be 
realistic  and  to  say,  we  want  to  have 
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gas  come  into  evwy  part  of  the  country, 
particularly  those  parts  that  wiU  be  most 
severely  hit  if  they  are  to  be  denied  gas. 
An  I  am  saying  is  let  us  let  the  market- 
place decide  those  Issues  rather  than  try- 
ing to  do  ttleglalattvely. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  if  he  knows  what  the  highest  price 
was  during  that  60-day  period. 

Mr.  QLENN.  No.  this  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  P1»C.  I  do  not  have  those 
figures  available  for  every  State.  We  can 
try  to  get  them.  The  PPC.  of  course,  has 
been  worldng  on  them  and  said  they  will 
have  the  cixnplete  rundown  on  intrastete 
prices,  with  which  they  can  determine 
such  details  as  the  area  retail  prices.  I 
should  think  this  Is  the  easiest  figure 
we  have.  The  maximum  price  would  be 
the  easiest  one  to  pick  out  of  all  of  that 
mass  of  data  they  have.  It  should  be  the 
easiest  one  of  all  to  determine. 

I  have  no  further  ctumges  to  be  made 
on  that. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Does  the  Senator  de- 
sire a  record  vote  on  this? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes.  we  desire  a  record 
vote  on  this.  I  think  we  do  not  have  the 
number  of  Senators  present  that  would 
be  regtilred  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  PEARSC»T.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
iKN) .  The  cleA  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  to 
fadlltete  the  amending  process  and 
reduce  confiislon,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  amendments  to  the 
Poarson-Bentsen  substitute  be  to  that 
amendment  as  modified,  amended,  and 
reprinted  on  October  20.  1975,  by  order 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Senate  agreed  to  amend- 
ment No.  952,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMKinci)  to  section  105  of  amend- 
maat  No.  919.  Subsequently,  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  amendment  No.  972. 
^rfch  was  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Vh-ghila  (Mr.  Randolph) 
and  which  struck  all  of  section  105  and 
inserted  a  new  section  105. 

The  RicoRD  reflects  that  amendment 
No.  952  was  inadvertently  not  included 
in  amendment  No.  972.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  modifi- 
cation which  I  am  sending  to  the  desk 
be  made  to  section  105  of  amendment 
No.  919. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  modification  is  as  follows  : 
MoomcATioiT  TO  Amskdmsmt  No.  919 
"S«c.  108.  («)  Tlie  ptnpoae  of  this  ««ctlon 
!■  to  oonttaue  fbm  ooiiMrv»tlon  of  natural 
gM  and  petroleum  products  by  fostering  the 


use  of  ooal  by  powrapUnts  and  major  fuel 
burning  lostallatlons.  and  If  eoal  cannot  be 
utillMd.  to  psovlde  autlMirl^  to  pNblblt  ttie 
use  of  natuzal  gas  n^en  peboleum  producta 
can  be  substttuted. 

"(b)  Seotion  a  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Enylronmental  Ck}ordlnatl<m  Act  of  1974  h 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
as  subsections  (f)  and  (g),  respeetlTely, 

(2)  amending  redesignated  subsection  (g\ 

(1)  to  read  as  follows: 
" '  (g)  (1)  Authority  to  Issue  orders  or  rulee 

under  subsections  (a),  (b).  (d).  and  (e)  of 
this  section  shaU  expire  at  midnight  Jime 
30, 1970.  Authority  to  Issue  orders  under  sub- 
section (c)  shaU  expire  at  midnight  June  30. 
1976.  Any  rule  or  order  Issued  under  subsec- 
tlona  (a)  through  (e)  may  take  effect  at 
any  time  befcne  Jantuuy  1.  1979.'; 

(c)  Inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
fcHlowlng  new  subsection  (e) : 

•"(•)  (1)  The  Administrator  may,  by  order 
prohibit  any  powerplant  <x  major  fuel  burn- 
ing instalUtion  from  burning  natural  gas 

I  (A)  the  Administrator  determines  that: 

"(i)  such  powerplant  or  Installation  had 
on  June  30,  1876  (or  at  any  time  thereafter) 
the  capability  and  necessary  plant  equip- 
ment to  bum  petroleum  products, 

'(11)  an  order  under  subsection  (a)  may 
not  be  issued,  with  respect  to  such  power- 
plant  or  installation, 

'(ill)  the  biirnlng  of  petroleum  products 
by  such  powerplant  or  InstaUatlon  in  Ueu 
of  natural  gas  is  practicable, 

'(Iv)  petroleum  producta  wIU  be  avaUable 
during  the  period  the  order  Is  In  effect, 

'(V)  with  respect  to  powerplants,  the  pro- 
hibition under  this  subsection  will  not  im- 
pair the  reUabUity  of  service  In  the  area 
served  by  the  plant, 

"(vi)  the  prohibition  under  this  subsec- 
tion will  resiUt  in  making  natural  gas  avail- 
able for  sale  to  a  natural-gas  company  which 
transports  natural  gas  in  Interstate  com- 
merce and  which  does  not  have  adequate 
quantities  of  natural  gas  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  its  high  priority  consume™ 
and  which  is  curUillng  pursuant  to  a  cur- 
tailment plan  on  flle  with  the  Commission 
and 

(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  certified  that 
such  powerplant  or  installation  will  be  able 
to  bum  the  petroleum  produc1«  which  the 
Administrator  has  determined  und«  sub- 
paragr^h  (A)  (iv)  wlU  be  avaUable  to  it  and 
wui  be  able  to  comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(including  applicable  Implementation  plans). 

(2)  An  order  under  this  subsection  shall 

Jil^l,^***'''*)  "***"  "»•  •^"••*  «»»*•  tt»«  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 

i„^!°f7.^"  certified  that  the  powerplant  or 
installation  can  burn  petroleum  products 
and  can  comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  (in- 
cluding applicable  implementation  plans)! 

(3)  The  AdminUtrator  may  specify  In  any 
order  issued  under  this  subsection  the  pe- 
riods of  time  during  which  the  order  wlU  be 
in  effect  and  the  quantity  (or  rate  of  use)  ■ 
of  natural  gas  that  may  be  burned  by  a  pow- 
erplant or  major  fuel  burning  InstaUatlon 
during  such  periods,  including  the  burning 

?nc°f  ^^"^  ^'".  ^^  *  powerplant  to  meet  peak- 
ing load  requirements. 

(4)  Conversion  to  petroleum  products  pur- 
suant to  an  order  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion ahall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  modificaUon 
l^Jr.!,''YfP°^  °'  paragr^hs  (2)  and  (4) 
of  subsection  ni(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended. 

(6)  The  Administrator  shaU  exempt  from 
way  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
the  burning  of  natural  gas  for  the  neces- 
"•*7  processes  of  Ignition,  startup,  testing, 
and  flame  stabUlsatlon  by  a  faoUlty. 

(6)  -nie  Admmiatrator  sban  also  exempt 
from  any  rule  under  this  aeotlon  tbe  burning 
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of  natural  gas  by  powerplants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operattt«  poUntton  abatement 
systems^ 

<7)  Hie  AADlnlstratar  abaU  aaodlty  or 
luspand  any  order  lasaed  pnnuant  to  tbls 
subseotion  to  tba  extant  naceMary  t*  aUa- 
Tlste  short-term  air  quaUty  emargaitaiaa 
or  any  other  danger  to  the  pubUc  health, 
safety,  or  welfare.'" 

"(d)  (1)  Any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  provide  for  Jiist  conq>en- 
sation  of  the  facility  and  trao^orter  affected 
by  such  <»der.  Such  oompcnaatlon  la  (A)  to 
be  measured  by  tbe  loereaaed  fuel  oosU. 
if  any.  Incurred  by  a  facility  and  the  loes 
of  revenue,  if  any.  Incurred  by  a  transporter 
as  a  result  of  such  order,  and  (B)  to  be  paid 
ultimately  through  Increased  rates  and 
charges  by  those  users,  In  proportion  to  the 
volumes  of  natural  gas  consumed  by  such 
users,  who  are  determined  by  the  Commla- 
sUm  to  benefit  as  a  result  oC  auch  order: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  contalnad 
la  thU  subsection  shall  be  oonatrued  to  ex- 
tend the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to 
any  rates  and  charges  not  otherwise  aiibject 
to  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
section  1  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  (18  V3.C. 
717) .  (2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sabaeetlon. 
the  term  'oaers'  means  high  priority  eon- 
Bumers  of  natural  gaa  who  consume  natural 
gas  tnuuqwrted  by  tbat  natvuia-gaa  oompaDy 
which  obtains  the  natural-gas  supplies  made 
available  for  nonboUer  fuel  use  by  an  order 
issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Section  11(g)  (2)  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'June  SO,  1976,' 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  la  Iteu 
therecNt  'June  30,  1976'." 

Mr.  HOLLINas.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quomm. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roL. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  X  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQclent  second?  There  is  a  sufllcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
OLEim).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  please  can 
theroU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiAHT) .  We  win  have  order  In  the  Cham- 
ber. The  clerk  wiU  suspend  untU  there 
is  order  in  the  Chamber.  The  Chair 
would  appreciate  it  if  Senators  would 
cease  their  conversations  and  let  us  have 
order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
Uie  can  of  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
wiU  cease  their  ccmvenatloos.  Hm  Sen- 
ators wlU  please  take  their  seats  so  that 


we  can  have  order  and  so  tbe  names  of 
those  Senators  voting  can  be  heard. 

The  deik  may  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  caU  of  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate.  WiU 
the  Seiveant  at  Arms  keep  staft  people, 
aides,  and  clerks  of  Senators  at  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber  where  the  seats  have 
been  provided  for  them^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
win  be  order  in  the  Chamber  before  the 
clerk  proceeds.  Would  the  steff  members 
go  to  the  seats  provided  by  imanlmous- 
consent  agreement  or  by  the  standing 
orders  of  the  Senate. 

WiU  Senators  please  clear  the  aisles 
except  for  those  who  are  seeking  recog- 
nition vptix«.  and  would  the  Senators 
please  cease  their  conversations  so  that 
we  can  have  order. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  and  concluded  the  caU  of  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cul- 
viH) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  DuKKiN) .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gkavei.)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McOn),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (&Ir.  McInttse),  ttf^ 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkiian^  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Wn.T.T*ifs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hakt)  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (&Ir.  Stennis^  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beau.)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Btrciaxr) , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Lazait)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  M&thias)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is  absent 
.  due  to  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tafi)   would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — 42  yeas, 
37  nays — as  foUows : 

[BoUcall  Vote  No.  445  Leg] 

TEAS— 42 

Aboure/k 

AUan 

Blden 

Bumpers 

Bordiek 

Cannon 

CbUee 

Church 

<aark 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Olaim 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hartke 

Bartlett  Brooke  Dole 

BaUaacm  Byrd.  Doaaaalci 

Bentsen  Harry  F.,  Jr.    Eastland 

Brock  Byrd,  Robert  C.  Fannin 


Haskell 

MoTfran 

Hathaway 

MOSS 

Hf^taigs 

iCuBkie 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Humi^irey 

Nimn 

niouya 

Pastore 

PeU 

Kennedy 

Prosmire 

Leahy" 

Ribicoff 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Manafleld 

Btaflsrd 

liIoOoTem 

Stevenson 

MetcaU 

Symington 

Uondale 

Talmadge 

MAYS— 37 

Ford 

McOleUan 

Soott. 

Oam 

iCoOlure 

wrniaml. 

OoldWBter 

snmvoya 

Bteveaa 

OtVIn 

PaekwwMt 

MOIM 

HaasHi 

PaanoB 

Ikaownd 

Hatfield 

Peregr 

TBwar 

Helms 

Randolph 

Tunaay 

Hruska 

Both 

Weleker 

Johnston 

Soatt.  Hugh 

Toung 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Baker 

Duikin 

M«*h'fn 

Bayh 

Pong 

iCoOee 

BeaU 

Oravei 

ICemtyre 

Buckley 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Bpaitman 

Case 

Javits 

Stennis 

Culver 

Laxalt 

Taft 

CurtU 

Long 

WUliams 

So  Mr.  Glenn's  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  919.  as  amended  aikl  modified, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsldo'  the  vote  by  vrtiich  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quomm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiUcaUtheroU. 

The  assisant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obejction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDIIXXn    NO.    970 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  de^  tmd  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tht 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 
'    The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  X  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  diqiensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Roth  to 
Amendment  No.  •!•,  as  modlled  and 
amended : 

At  tbe  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

NATUaAL    GAS   PaODUCTXON    ON   mMXAL    LANDS 

Sec.  .  (a)  AU  leases  or  other  agree- 
ment)! entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  under  the  authority  of  tba  Natural 
Oas  Act  (IS  tT.S.C.  717)  on  tbe  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  (43  UJ3.C.  1309)  for  the 
exploration  or  production  of  oU  or  natural 
gas  on  Federal  lands  shall  contain  a  provi- 
sion that  tbe  Secretary  shaU  have  the  right 
to  require  Increased  production  up  to  bnt 
not  to  exceed  the  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production  under  such  lease  for  the  purposes 
of  dealing  with  emergency  shortages  of  oU 
or  natural  gas  or  other  national  emergencies. 

(b)  Within  ninety  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  sbaU  issue  regula- 
tions setting  forth  the  maximum  effldent 
rate  of  production  for  each  field  on  FMsral 
lands  whUdt  the  Secretary  determines  pro- 
duces, or  has  the  capacity  to  produce,  signif- 
icant quantities  of  natural  gas. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
"maximum  eificlent  rata  of  production" 
means  the  maximum  rate  of  production  of 
natural  gas  which  may  be  sustained  wlthODt 
loss  of  ultimate  recovery  of  crwde  oil  or  nat- 
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(*) 


to  Mi 


Kami 


In  this  Motloa  ahaU  b*  oon- 
I  Hi*  prodnotloB  firom  any 
)  mbjMt  to  tlM  pro- 
of dbaptu  Ml  ot  tttU  10.  United 
StetMCM*. 

nwonnoir  ov  wtamaMi,  botaltt 

MATUKAL   OAS 


.  (&)  U^Mn  oommenoement  Of  pro- 
dnetloa  of  aatonJ  gaa  firom  any  lease  on 
VManl  landi  taaued  undar  tbe  authority  ot 
tb»  Xktanl  Oaa  Act  (15  17JB.C.  717)  or  ttia 
Outer  Orwitl— ntal  flbelf  Lands  Act  (43  U3.C. 
iaO0)  enaetamt  of  tfala  Act.  the  Secretary 
■lian.  caoept  ■■  prorlded  In  this  section,  offer 
to  tba  pnldle  and  mU  by  oompetlUve  bidding 
for  not  laaa  than  Its  fair  market  value.  In 
■aeh  ameiuitB  and  for  such  terms  as  he  de- 
tacmlnaa,  that  proportion  of  the  gas  pro- 
daead  ftam  said  lease  which   is   d\ie  the 
U&lted  Stotea  as  royalty  natural  gas.  When- 
•««>  after  eonsultatlon  with  and  advice  from 
tlM  Administrator  of  the  Vedsral  Knergy  Ad- 
BBlalBtratlon.    and    the    Chairman    of    the 
IMaral  Power  OonunlaBlon.  the  Secretary  de- 
taiiulusa   ttwt   an   emergency   shortage   of 
natural  gaa  in  threatening  to  cause  severe 
•oowminlci  or  aoelal  dislocation  in  any  region 
of  the  niittad  States  and  that  such  region 
can  be  aervloed  in  a  praotical.  feasible,  and 
aOelent  manner  by  royalty  natural  gas  of 
tbm  Vadaral  Ctoremment,  the  Secretary  shAU 
Umlt  participation  of  competitors  for  the 
aale  of  any  such  royalty  natural  gas  to  those 
■arrlalng  aueh  region,  but  he  shaU  not  make 
any  nle  for  less  than  the  fair  market  price, 
(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
eoaetmant  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  systematic  plan 
togethw  with  any  neoeesary  Federal  policies, 
regulations,  and  procedm-es  and  any  amend- 
ments he  deems  necessary  to  tbe  Natural 
Oas  Act,  the  Mlnsral  Leasing  Act,  isao,  or 
the  Outsr  Continental  Bbelf  Lands  Act  or 
any  other  appUeable  FMeral  legislation,  to 
faeUKato  and  »«»■»<'««■"  the  efficient  and  ef- 
fective use  of  royalty  natural  gas  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  (a)  above.  In  pre- 
paring sudi  reeomnendattons  fbr  use  of  such 
royalty  natfaal  gas  the  Secretary  shaU  con- 
sidt  with  tbe  Administrator  of  the  Kederal 
Kiergy  Artmlnletratton.  the  Federal  Power 
Oommlaslon.    and    any    other    appropriate 
federal  department  or  agency. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  for 
Immediate  considerfttion  of  my  amend- 
HMDt  Mo.  970  to  amendment  No.  919  of 
SaOate  bill  8.  2310.  The  amendment  was 
hArodaeed  on  October  20  and  was  or- 
doed  to  Ue  on  the  table. 

1&.  President,  amendment  No.  970 
woold  angment  eurrent  statutory  and 
admlnlstzmtiTe  authorities  for  the  leas- 
inc  of  puhUdy  owned  onshore  and  off- 
dMnelttids. 

It  win  provide  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  require  increased 
pradnrtiop  of  oil  and  natural  gas  on 
pofalic  landfl  by  the  leasiMr  to  meet  oner- 
leney  eoodltions. 

Additionally,  the  amendment  expands 
statatory  anthorities  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  and  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  to  authorise  the  ordering  of 
natural  gas  royalties  payable  under  pub- 
lic kaaes  in  kind  and  to  distribute  nat- 
unl  las  so  as  to  alleviate  shortages  in 
dMignaled  areas. 

It  also  requires  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  submit  a  plan  to  Congress  on  how 
tlie  effective  use  of  royalty  natural  gas 
from  public  lands  can  be  maximized  to 


prevent  future  critical  shortages  in  areas 
now  served  by  interstate  pipelines. 

Mr.  President,  ttie  Congress  must  act 
now  on  a  natural  gas  bin  that  addresses 
critical  shortages  starting  next  month 
and  reverses  the  natural  gas  shortage 
trend  of  the  last  5  years.  Since  1970,  de- 
mands for  natural  gas  have  outstripped 
its  supply  in  growing  deficiencies. 

We  are  aU  familiar  with  the  frighten- 
ing reports  on  the  natural  gas  outlook 
this  winter  for  nearly  half  the  States  of 
our  Union.  The  reports  from  every  source 
are  consistent  and  bleak.  They  show  that 
States  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  throughout  the  Midwest  will 
experience  shortages  of  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  their  requirements.  This  threat- 
ens businesses — large  and  small,  and  loss 
of  as  many  as  500,000  Jobs  to  add  to  the 
8  million-plus  already  unemployed.  Lit- 
erally— the  social  well-being  and  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  a  score  of  States  are 
at  stake  unless  effective  steps  are  taken 
right  now  by  the  Congress.  Time  for 
bickering  has  ended. 

FV)r  my  State  of  Delaware  natural  gas 
shortages  make  the  ouUook  grim.  A  re- 
cent forecast  by  the  FEA  ranks  Delaware 
as  the  fourth  hardest  hit  State  this  win- 
ter, with  North  Carolina,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  leading  the  list.  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  West  Virginia.  Ohio,  New 
Yoik,  South  Carolina,  and  Kentucky  are 
also  noted  as  regions  threatened  by  criti- 
cal shortfalls. 

Steps  taken  to  move  this  coimtry  out 
of  its  current  recession  and  create  jobs 
wiU  be  reversed  if  pending  natural  gas 
shortages  go  unchecked.  Even  farming, 
long  the  backbone  and  mainstay  of  this 
Nation,  is  severely  threatened  if  suffl- 
cient  natural  gas  for  fertilizer  and  crop 
drying  and  treating  is  not  available.  Nat- 
ural gas  for  agriculture  must  be  a  pri- 
ority item  addressed  by  our  emergency 
provisions  and  I  support  those  sections 
of  current  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  this  Sunday,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  a  front  page  story  on 
the  ineffectiveness  of  current  Federal 
procedures  to  enforce  contracts  for  nat- 
ural gas  production  and  supply  to  Inter- 
state pipelines  in  short  supply.  This  is  an 
Intolerable  situation  for  regions  facing 
crippling  shortages  this  winter.  My 
amendment  would  provide  remedial  pol- 
icies where  failure  to  deliver  has  occurred 
from  federally  owned  lands. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  features  of  this 
amendment  have  already  been  favorably 
acted  on  by  the  Senate  under  an  amend- 
ment I  introduced  to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Act  amendments — Senate 
blU  8.  521. 

However,  it  Is  imperative  that  these 
provisions  be  Included  in  the  emergency 
natural  gas  provisions  before  the  Senate. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  both 
In  support  of  this  key  amendment  and  In 
enactment  of  a  responsive  natural  gas 
bill  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Oeorge  Jett  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions be  permitted  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  during  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
sideration and  votes  on  this  measure. 


The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Nolan  McKean 
of  my  staff  may  be  on  the  floor  during  the 
debate  and  all  votes  on  this  measure 
today. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
reaUy  provides  for  two  principal  actions 
The  first  would  be  to  require  the  maxi- 
mum efBcient  rate  of  production  of  Fed- 
eral  lands  and  over  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf:  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct,  whenever 
there  is  a  national  emergency. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  And  the  term  "maxi- 
mum efficient  rate  of  production"  as  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  (c)  is  defined  as 
the  maximum  rate  of  production  of  nat- 
ural gas  which  may  be  sustained  with- 
out loss  of  ultimate  recovery  of  crude  oil 
or  natural  gas,  or  both,  under  sound  en- 
gineering practices.  This  is  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Interior  Department;  is 
that  accurate? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  other  prtaclpal 
provision,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  sell  its  royalty 
gas,  that  is,  gas  that  is  received  as  a 
royalty,  and  must  sell  it  to  the  extent 
possible  to  pipeUnes  serving  areas  of 
shortage.  Who  makes  that  determina- 
tion? Is  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior likewise? 

Mr.  ROTH.  It  would  be  made  by  that 
department,  after  consulting  with  and 
the  advice  of  the  Administrator  of  FEA 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  But  the  Secretai^ 
would  have  the  final  determination 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  arc 
wllhng  to  accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  also 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  HOIilNOS.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  whereby  the  ammdment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AitENOMEMT  iro.  ees 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  989  to  amoidment 
No.  919  as  modified  and  amended,  to 
S.  2310,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICTER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Botb) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  M9  to 
amendment  No.  919,  as  modified  and 
amended,  as  follows : 

At  the  appn^rlate  place  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion ISasfoUows: 

ALLOCATION  OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Presidmt,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Roth's  amendment  (No.  969)  is 
as  follows : 

ALLOCATION  OF  NATUKAL  CAS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Whenever  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  determines  that  supplies  of 
nattiral  gas  are  In  such  short  supply  within 
a  service  area  that  they  pose  a  threat  to 
residential  users,  small  usere,  hospitals,  or 
other  services  vital  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  or  welfare,  the^otnmlslson  shaU  by 
order,  direct  any  plpelule  or  pipelines  not 
experiencing  such  shortages,  to  make  speci- 
fied deliveries  of  natural  gas  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  the  pipeline  experiencing  such 
emergency  shortages. 

(b)  Orders  issued  under  paragraph  (a) 
shaU  provide  for — 

(A)  protection  of  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare,  and  the  national  defense; 

(B)  maintenance  of  all  public  services; 

(C)  maintenance  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions; 

(D)  minimization  of  ecouomic  distortion, 
protection  of  jobs,  and  elimination  of  Inflexi- 
bility and  unnecessary  interference  with  eco- 
nomic market  mechanisms. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
any  allocation  order  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  (A)  based  on  a  reason- 
able base  period,  and  (B)  structured  so  as  to 
result  in  the  equitable  distribution  of  nat- 
ural gas  among  all  regions,  States,  and  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  sectors  of  the  eco- 
omy  so  as  to  minimize  the  Impact  of  natiutU 
gas  shortages. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply to  all  natmral  gas  produced  or  transported 
in  tbe  United  States. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment was  submitted  on  October  20,  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Amendment  No.  969  provides  authority 
for  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  or- 
der emergency  allocation  of  natural  gas 
resources  to  alleviate  the  critical  short- 
ages forecasted  for  the  1975-78  heating 
season  in  many  east  coast.  Midwest,  and 
far  West  States. 

From  all  accomits,  the  FPC  needed  this 
authority  last  winter,  and  without  it,  rec- 
ommended that  several  east  coast  States 
implement  their  own  emergency  alloca- 
tion plans  to  minimize  dislocation  within 
their  commimitles.  We  must  make  sure 
that  this  Federal  authority  is  available 
for  the  coming  heating  season,  because 
statewide  procedures  last  year  proved 
basically  Ineffective. 

Emergency  allocation  under  my 
amendment  would  provide  relief  to  lo- 
cales in  critically  short  supply.  It  would 
authorize  ordered  redistribution  of  na- 
tural gas  by  the  FPC  from  areas  with 
abundance  to  areas  experiencing  major 
shortages.  The  goal  would  be  to  meet 
vital  operational  needs  of  private  homes. 


businesses,  and  public  services.  It  would 
go  Into  effect  only  If  aU  other  steps  fall. 
In  this  way.  severe  economic  and  so- 
cial displacement  and  dislocation  in  lo- 
cales normally  serviced  by  Interstate 
pipelines  would  be  avoided  by  spreading 
curtailment  Impacts  over  a  broad  area. 
Bfr.  President,  the  major  natural  gas 
shortage  forecasted  to  begin  the  middle 
of  next  month  did  not  come  upon  us  by 
surprise.  Experts  across  the  coimtry  have 
been  warning  leaders  in  Washington 
about  this  situation  for  several  years. 
Yet  Congi-ess  has  procrastinated  and 
failed  to  act  responsively  to  head  off  the 
crisis. 

For  natural  gas,  the  eleventh  hour  is 
now  It  win  be  a  callous  and  thoughtiess 
disregard  of  the  needs  of  tens  of  minions 
of  citizens  across  our  Nation  if  Congress 
does  not  enact  emergency  natural  gas 
provisions  such  as  this  amendment  for 
this  coming  winter. 

Under  my  amendment,  emergency  al- 
location would  be  ordered  when  short- 
ages threaten  residential  and  ot^  smaU 
quantity  users  and  hospitals  and  other 
services  vital  to  public  safety,  health, 
and  welfare.  Adequate  supplies  of  gas 
would  be  made  available  for  mainte- 
nance of  public  services  and  national  de- 
fense, for  continuance  of  essential  ag-- 
riculture  operations;  and  for  elimina- 
tion of  major  economic  distortions  and 
dislocations  caused  by  closing  of  plants 
and  loss  of  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  575,000  citizens 
I  represent  In  Delaware,  the  need  for  the 
legislation  Is  Impressive.  Major  winter 
curtailments  already  annoimced  by 
Transcontinental  Pipeline,  Delaware's 
only  source  of  natural  gas,  will  begin  In 
3  weeks  and  range  from  40  to  65  percent 
of  base  requirements. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances  lit- 
erally scores  of  plants  and  commercial 
establishments  throughout  the  first 
State  face  the  likelihood  of  partial  or 
total  shutdown  from  lack  of  natural  gas 
as  a  heating  source  or  a  production  by- 
product. If  this  situation  goes  unchecked, 
thousands  of  jobs  wiU  be  jeopardized  in 
Delaware  and  the  State's  economy  will 
be  pushed  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  emergency  allocation 
should  not  be  viewed  as  a  long-term  solu- 
tion to  our  Nation's  natural  gas  crisis 
because  it  does  not  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  new  natural  gas  resources  so 
vitaUy  needed  to  reverse  the  current 
trends  of  nationwide  shortfalls  of  supply. 
This  Nation  has  been  operating  with- 
out an  effective  long-term  policy  in  nat- 
ural gas  for  years.  We  cannot  expect  to 
rectify  this  situation  overnight. 

We  desperately  need  a  long-term  nat- 
ural gas  program  that  encourages  devel- 
opment of  new  natural  gas  supplies  for 
future  years  and  restores  open  competi- 
tion to  the  industry.  These  are  the  keys 
to  assuring  consumers  all  across  our 
Nation  they  will  have  adequate  future 
supplies  of  natural  gas  at  low  costs. 

However,  Mr.  President,  today,  emer- 
gency aUocation  seems  Imperative,  as  a 
short-term  statutory  authority  to  provide 
natural  gas  to  areas  of  critically  short 
supply  this  winter.  The  concept  has  been 


supported  by  many  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  this 
year  and  was  an  Important  section  In  the 
natural  gas  bill  reported  earUer  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  8.  692. 
I  believe  allocation  authority  must  be 
a  part  of  the  emergency  natural  gas  bUl 
to  be  acted  on  by  the  Senate  this  week 
if  we  are  to  avoid  potentially  severe  eco- 
nomic and  social  disruptions  to  the  re- 
gions threatened  by  large-scale  curtail- 
ments. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  some  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  if  he  wUl  be  kind  enough 
to  respond. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  is  this  amendment 
intended  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  go  in  and 
intercept  gas  supplies  in  Intrastate  as 
well  as  in  interstate  pipelines,  if  the  con- 
ditions that  are  addressed  in  the  biU 
exist? 
Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  anticipate  that  this  could  In- 
volve litigation  and  lawsuits? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Some  legislation  does,  so  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  it  would.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  passed  such  meas- 
ures in  the  past  to  help  out  in  emergency 
situations.  So  I  do  not  personally  feel 
that  the  fact  this  amendment  may  result 
in  litigation  should  be  a  reason  not  to 
adopt  it.  But  I  would  assume  that  if  there 
are  those  who  disagree  with  it.  they 
might  try  to  fight  it  in  court. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  believe  that  there  is  more  gas 
moving  in  pipelines  than  is  required  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  legitimate  con- 
sumers at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  at  least  to  this  extent. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
areas  that  have  greater  abundance  of 
natural  gas  than  other  areas  where  there 
is  a  shortage.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  merit  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
step  in  and  help  out  where  the  shortages 
are  very  critical  such  as  proposed  in  my 
amendment.  I  must  emphasize  that  this 
would  be  used  tmly  as  a  fall-safe  where 
other  remedies  do  not  woric.  It  is  only 
commonsense,  if  we  look  at  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  that  the  country  cannot 
prosper  if  we  have  large-scale  shut- 
downs and  shortages  in  a  major  section 
of  the  country.  What  we  are  proposing  Is 
that,  to  the  extent  that  there  are  sup- 
plies, an  effort  be  made  to  treat  all  re- 
gions of  the  country  equitably. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  believe  that  0[ie  avaUability 
of  other  sources  of  energy  ought  to  be 
considered  in  context  with  the  supplies 
of  natural  gas? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  I  would  agree  with 
that.  I  think  the  Federal  Government, 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  allocate 
natural  gas,  would  look  at  the  whole 
energy  picture  for  the  region  considered 
and.  If  there  were  other  energy  substi- 
tutes readily  available,  that  would  be  a 
factor  to  take  into  consideration. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, I  know,  is  fully  aware  of  the  en- 
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TtroDmental  iirotectlon  laws  ttiat  have 
been  PMW4.  Ism  wblch.  M  Z  UBdentaDd. 
eaa  be  wed  M  the  nnXharity  by  the  VM- 
cnl  Oofermaent  to  order  natural  gas 
■ouiillee  kito  eome  areas,  not  becaose 
there  neteeiaillj  Is  a  shortage  of  an 
f oiBM  ef  energy  to  that  particular  area. 
but  rather  In  order  better  to  meet  the 
aoAleBt  air  QWlltsr  standards. 

What  I  am  saying  Is.  that  conceivably. 
the  Vederal  law  would  authorize  the 
BiovemeBt  of  natural  gas  Into  an  area 
such  as  surrounds  New  York  City,  ena- 
bttng  them  to  do  the  Jobs  there  that  are 
required  tai  the  factories.  In  the  heatli^ 
of  bondings,  and  an  that  sort  of  thing, 
despite  the  avallabaity  of  maybe  high 
sulfur  oil.  But  this  same  law,  at  the  same 
time,  eoold  be  used  as  Justlflcatlon  to 
take  gas  from  another  section  of  the 
eovntry  and  to  require  the  factories, 
■etXNrtB,  Mid  buildings  to  bum  bisih  sulfur 
ooal  tr  the  air  qoaUty  In  thoee  sections  of 
the  country  were  sufBclently  good  other- 
wise to  permit  a  deterioration  in  quality 
so  as  not  to  be  of  concern,  insofar  as 
health  goes,  while  sending  natural  gas  to 
New  York  City. 

Tlie  Senator  does  not  address  that  sit- 
natioo  inUs  tdU.  Am  I rjght  about  that? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  say  that  is  correct. 
yes.     

Ifr.  errEVKNS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  there  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Ifr.  STEVENS.  I  win  ask  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  a  question.  I  was  in- 
formed yesterday  of  the  decision  of  the 
National  Enogy  Board  in  Canada,  which 
amounts  to  a  diange  In  iwlicy,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  from  the  Canadian  Gtovem- 
raent  that  an  reductions  in  supplies  as 
far  as  the  Canadian  gas  distribution 
ystems  are  concerned  are  to  be  applied 
first  to  the  export  customers.  This  means 
that  thoee  areas  of  our  country  that  are 
dependent  niwn  Canadian  gas  are  about 
ready  to  be  hit  the  hardest  by  any  short- 
age. 

Do  Z  understand  that.  If  this  amend- 
ment Is  adopted.  In  such  an  area  where 
there  wm  be  an  absolute  shortage  now, 
axeas  such  as  the  Ohio  River  VaUey, 
ZMaware.  or  Maryland,  that  might  have 
say  a  35-percent  loss,  are  going  to  be 
ctHnpeUed  to  share  their  gas  with  the 
areaa  that  are  going  to  be  cut  off  In  the 
cmtailmentB  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment? Hurt  Is  not  based  upon  a  loss  of 
sm>idy  by  the  producer  or  by  the  pipe- 
line company  but  by  a  government  de- 
clslan  which  would  affect  the  curtail- 
ment in  the  area. 

Z  hope  the  Senator  realizes  this  Is  go- 
ing to  be  a  stlhstantlal  impact  on  the 
northern  tier  States.  Z  view  his  amend- 
ment as  an  amendment  to  take  gas  from 
the  great  industrial  East  Into  the 
northern  tier  States  where  it  is  basically 
being  used  for  residential  and  other 
pozposea  with  no  ln<!bistrlal  base  that  is 
dependent  upon  it 

Mr.  ROTH.  Under  paragraph  (B)  of 
the  amendment,  it  providea  standards 
for  which  allocation  orders  could  be  Is- 
sued  to  help  provide  additional  gas.  Z 
cannot  answer  the  Immediate  question 
about  regions  bordering  Canada   and 
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what  the  Impact  would  be.  That  would 
bare  to  be  considered  In  relation  to  the 
gas  sltastlon  In  other  areas. 

What  we  are  aotiiorhdng  the  Federal 
Power  Onmrnlsslon  to  do  Is  look  at  the 
whole  picture,  the  national  picture,  and 
try.  In  some  way  to  devise  a  plan  ttiat 
would  provide  some  equity  to  aU  re- 
gions; 

Z  win  be  very  frank.  Zf  we  are  cut- 
back 65  percent  In  Delaware,  there  is  not 
going  to  be  ample  supply  there  to  share 
with  anyone  else. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  Is  35  percent  to 
share  with  someone  who  does  not  have 
anything.  What  I  am  trying  to  tell  my 
friend  is  Z  agree  with  him  in  principle, 
but  not  in  terms  of  this  amendment. 
because  there  Is  coal  and  there  is  oil 
available  in  some  of  these  areas,  more 
readily  available  than  gas  could  be  taken 
from  other  areas  on  a  strict  equal  dis- 
tribution. This  Is  what  Z  would  caU  a 
postage  stamp  distribution  concept  as  far 
as  gas  Is  concerned.  All  gas  would  be  pro- 
vided equally  throughout  the  country 
under  this  amendment  to  these:  First, 
public  health,  safety,  and  welfare,  na- 
tional defense,  then  public  services,  then 
agricultural,  and  then  these  other  areas. 

What  this  is  going  to  do  is  share  the 
shortage  tliroughout  the  coimtry  of  nat- 
ural gas,  without  regard  to  the  supplies 
of  other  energy,  without  regard  to  the 
supply  of  on,  without  regard  to  the  sup- 
ply of  coal,  and  without  regard  to  the 
supply  of  hydroelectric  energy,  or  nuclear 
power.  Those  are  the  things  if  we  are 
going  to  get  to  an  allocation  scheme,  and 
we  in  the  conference  committee  on  this 
other  energy  bUl  are  struggling  with  that 
right  now.  ^ 

Mr.  ROTH.  As  Z  said  in  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Wywnlng,  aU  sources  of 
energy  have  to  be  considered,  and  Z  do 
not  think  that  the  language  is  such  that 
it  prevents  or  precludes  that.  Zt  is  in- 
tended to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Z 
pers(Hially  have  no  objecticm  to  any  lan- 
guage, for  the  record  to  make  it  clear, 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
VEJl,  or  any  others  who  might  bec<Hne 
involved  have  a  look  at  the  overaU  energy 
picture  fwrany  particular  area. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Z  say  to  my  friend  that 
Z  think  we  are  aU  in  accord  that  that  is 
what  is  going  to  be  happoilng  eventuidly 
but  the  Federal  Power  Commission  does 
not  now  allocate  hydroelectric  power, 
coal,  or  olL 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  lliis  amendment  would 
give  it  the  power  to  aUocate  both  Intra- 
state and  Interstate  gas.  But  It  does  not 
inject  it  Into  theee  other  areas.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  do  that,  maybe  we 
should  examine  that,  but  Z  think  to  Just 
strictly  spread  natural  gas  over  the  whole 
country  like  peanut  butter  oa  a  piece  of 
bread  Is  not  o(»rreet. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Z  beUeve  the  Senator  Is 
misreading  the  language.  It  says,  "De- 
termine that  supplies  of  natural  gas  are 
in  such  short  supply."  Zt  is  pretty  obvi- 
ous, to  me  anyway,  that,  if  it  Is  deter- 
mined that  there  are  other  altemattvie 
sources  of  energy  so  that  they  are  not 
dependent  on  natural  gas,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  order  an  allocation  here. 


As  Z  said  only  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission can  allocate  natiutJ  gas.  That 
Is  the  only  issue  we  are  concerned  with 
rltfit  here,  but  Z  do  not  see  where  the 
language  In  this  amendment  is  such 
that  FPC  would  not  take  mto  consider- 
ation other  sources  of  energy  supply,  i 
would  be  glad  to  have  some  language 
adopted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Z  am  not  tocUned  to 
Wpose  the  Senator's  obJecUve.  Z  am 
really  saying  that  Z  think  the  language 
involved  Is  going  to  cause  a  great  deal 
of  problems  unless  the  Senator  specific- 
ally says  that  the  PI»C  must  take  into 
consideration  the  supplies  of  other  forms 
of  energy  and  the  substitutions  that 
could  be  effected  and  that  economics  Is 
not  the  goal  of  this  amendment. 

As  Z  say,  this  amendment  wiU  make 
gas  available  aU  over  the  country  at  the 
same  even  rate,  so  that  everybody  is 
short  and  nobody  has  enough  to  keep 
going. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Tlie  crucial  question  and  the  major 
thrust,  Z  say  to  my  dlsUngulshed  friend 
from  Delaware,  Is  to  increase  the  supply, 
rather  than  to  find  some  mechanism  of 
sharing  the  shortage.  That  Is  what  par- 
ticularly concerns  me,  together  with  the 
IPC  assuming  Jxulsdictlon  over  intra- 
state pipelines  and  gas  supplies. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in 
commending  the  purpose,  but  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  language  in 
amendment  No.  969.  As  it  is  written,  I 
win  have  to  oppose  it. 
'Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  add  to  paragraph 
(a)  language  to  take  care  of  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  raised.  I  so  amend  my 
proposal  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
sentence  to  paragraph  (a) : 

In  determining  such  short  supply,  the  Fted- 
erfU  Power  Conunlsslon  will  consider  other 
sources  of  supply  of  energy. 

Z  agree  that  if  there  are  ample  alter- 
nate sources  of  energy  supply,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  should  not  order 
natural  gas  aUocatlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDZNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so,  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

ALLOCATIOKT  OF  NATUXAL  OAS 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  Whenever  the  Feder«l  Power 
OommlBalon  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"OommtiiBlon")  determines  that  supftUes  of 
natural  gas  are  in  such  short  supply  within  a 
service  area  that  they  pose  a  threat  to  reel- 
dantlal  users,  small  users,  hospitals,  or  other 
■ernces  vital  to  the  public  health,  safety,  or 
welfare,  the  Commission  shaU  by  order,  direct 
any  pipeline  or  pipelines  not  experiencing 
such  shortages,  to  make  ^teclflad  deliveries  of 
natural  gas  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  pipe- 
line experiencing  such  emergency  shortages. 
In  determlng  such  short  supply  the  Federal 
Poi?«r  CommlaBion  wUl  consider  other 
Bourcea  of  supply  of  energy. 

<b)    <MUra  Isnied  under  paragraph    (a) 
abaU  provlda  tor— 

(A)  piotMtloD  <tf  puUlc  healtb.  safety,  and 
weUara.  and  tli«  national  tefaose; 

(B)  maintenance  of  aU  public  services; 
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(O)  maintenance  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions; 

(D)  mlnlmlzaUon  of  economic  distortion, 
protection  of  Jotia,  and  eHmlnatloa  of  In- 
flexlbUlty  and  unnecessary  Interference  with 
economic  market  mechanisms. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
any  aUocatlon  order  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  shaU  be  (A)  based  on  a  reason- 
able base  period,  and  (B)  structured  so  as  to 
result  In  the  equitable  distribution  of  natural 
gas  among  all  regions.  States,  and  areaa  of 
the  United  States  and  sectors  of  thB  econ- 
omy so  as  to  minimize  the  impact  of  natural 
gas  shortages. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  natural  gas  produced  or  trans- 
ported in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  Z  ask 
the  senior  Senator  from  ZJelaware  If  he 
is  aware  that  hi  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
2  years  ago,  schools  were  closed  in  the 
wintertime,  not  because  there  was  not 
sufBKdent  gas  being  produced  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  to  take  care  of  aU  the  In- 
dustries, aU  the  factories,  and  aU  the 
schools  and  other  public  buUdings  there, 
but,  rather,  because  the  contracts  that 
had  been  entered  taito  earUer  between  the 
gas  su]n>Uers  In  that  State  and  in  other 
States  required  that  deUveries  be  made  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region. 

I  recan  very  weU  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  schools  had  been  closed  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  in  the  dead  of  winter 
because  there  was  no  fuel  to  heat  them, 
in  order  that  gas  could  be  sent  into  the 
Great  Lakes  area.  Z  do  not  mhiimize  at 
aU  the  tough  situation  that  faced  that 
area,  or  liiat  would  have  faced  that  area 
if  It  had  been  denied  the  gas  for  which 
it  had  contracted. 

Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  whUe  Z  agree 
enUiusiastically  with  the  intent  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  In  mind,  that 
we  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  sup- 
plies we  have,  Z  think  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  reaUties  that  we  have 
to  understand.  One  of  these  is  that  there 
are  contracts  that  are  sanctioned  by  law, 
both  witii  respect  to  intrastate  gas  and 
interstate  gas. 

Z  have  the  feeUng  that  a  further  ex- 
amination of  this  bin  is  indicated  before 
we  incorporate  it  into  what  Indeed  could 
become  law.  Z  say  that  because,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  my  earUer  question  and 
was  reemphtisized  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  in  order  to  understand  how  best 
to  survive  and  get  through  the  sort  of 
winter  we  may  be  facing  now,  we  do  need 
to  take  a  look  at  natural  gas.  We  also 
need  to  take  a  look  at  coal  and  nuclear 
energy  and  hydroelectric  power  and 
everything  else  that  can  l>e  Ufed. 

To  single  out,  as  Z  feel  this  amend- 
ment does,  natural  gas  and  to  Invest  the 
Federal  I>ower  Commission  with  author- 
ity to  continue  its  administration  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  the  interstate  pipeline  sys- 
tem, and  to  add  to  that  authority  the 
power  to  step  into  the  intrastate  area, 
seems  to  me  to  suggest  that  there  may 
be  many  real  problems  that  could  arise. 
Indeed,  this  sort  of  legislation  might  not 
•expedite  and  eliminate  the  problems  at 
aU.  It  could  result  in  the  creation  of  a 
great  many  more  problems  than  it  would 
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I  suspect  if  Z  had  entered  into  a  con- 
tract, an  intrastate  contract,  for  natural 
gas  and  this  law  came  along,  the 'first 
thing  Z  would  do  would  be  to  take  stMne- 
body  to  court,  to  get  an  Injunction,  to 
prevent  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
from  taking  my  gas  away  from  me.  Z  ask 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Kansas 
whether  he  shares  this  view. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Z  do,  of  course,  with 
my  own  interpretation. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
yield  for  a  minute,  I  ask  him  this  ques- 
tion: Would  this  give  the  FPC  authority 
to  go  into  the  intrastate  market,  intra- 
state pipelines,  and  allocate  Just  the  sur- 
plus that  is  there  to  the  shortages  of  the 
other  pipelines  Interstate? 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  language  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  surplus  only. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Is  there  any  power, 
by  virtue  of  this  amendment,  to  permit 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  acquire 
gas  which  is  already  under  contract  in 
the  interstate?  It  is  my  information  that 
aU  gas  today  is  imder  contract  in  the 
interstate  market.  The  fact  that  there  is 
a  surplus  there  now  is  a  result  of  a  de- 
pression or  a  recessionary  period  some 
time  ago — the  fact  that  they  are  pro- 
ducing in  the  Intrastate  in  excess  of 
demand.  There  is  some  surplus,  but  it  is 
under  contract. 

Would  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
have  authority  to  go  into  an  intrastate 
system  and  acquire  gas  which  is  under 
contract,  even  though  it  may  be  in  a 
technically  surplus  amount? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Tliat  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Zf  that  is  so,  at  what 
price  does  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion acquire  such  gas  and  distribute  it 
Into  the  interstate  system? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Z  expect  that  it  would  be 
at  the  fair  market  price  value.  But,  keep 
in  mind.  It  Is  intended  that  FPC  exercise 
the  emergency  aUocatlon  authority  only 
when  it  decides  there  is  an  emergency 
shortage. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  short  range — 
I  would  like  to  go  back  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  said.  As  I  said  in  my 
opening  remarks,  this  in  no  way  takes 
care  of  the  basic  long-term  natural  gas 
problem.  I  agree  with  that.  We  have  to 
have  a  long-range  naturtd  gas  poUcy, 
and  I  have  been  working  toward  devel- 
oping such  a  national  policy  which  wUl 
improve  the  production  picture.  That  Is 
the  real  answer. 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  coming 
from  a  State  which  is  faced  with  very 
severe  shortages  next  month,  Is  that,  as 
a  last  resort,  if  everything  else  fails, 
there  is  the  authority  In  tiie  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  help  alleviate  that 
shortage. 

I  doubt  If  any  of  us  beUeves  that  one 
part  of  the  economy  can  survive  if  we 
have  massive  layoffs  anA  problems  in  an- 
other section  of  the  country.  I  think  we 
are  aU  in  this  together.  We  are  trying  to 
provide  some  meaxis,  some  remedy  to 
help  alleviate  critical  shortages. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Zf  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
on  that  point  for  Just  one  observation.  Z 


must  say  that  he  has  not  chosen  my 
favorite  Federal  regulatory  agency  in 
proposing  to  vest  this  power  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  This  hap- 
pens to  be  the  Commission  that  has  been 
telling  the  people  for  however  many 
years  we  have  been  controUed  by  the 
FPC  in  natural  gas  interstate  sales,  that 
it  was  in  the  ptd)Uc  Interest  to  keep 
prices  low.  They  were  going  to  please 
everybody  by  keeping  the  price  low.  That 
is  what  they  did  do.  As  a  consequence, 
there  were  lots  of  pe<H)le  who  went  out  In 
the  drilling  business,  in  the  continuing 
search  for  natural  gas  suppUes.  They 
did  It  for  a  very  good  reason.  The  last  2 
or  3  years  of  interstate  regulation,  the 
price  that  the  Federal  I*ower  Commis- 
sion permitted  gas  to  be  sold  for  in  inter- 
state commerce  was  about  25  percent 
less  than  the  cost  to  go  out  and  discover 
and  produce  that  natural  gas,  as  my 
good  friend  from  OklahcHua  knows  very 
well. 

This  amendment  proposes  that  we 
turn  over  to  the  FPC,  an  agency 

Mr.  ROTH.  WlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  Z  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Would  the  Senator  be 
happy  if  this  were  done  in  FEA  or  scMne 
other  agency? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Z 
would  be  happier.  Z  think  the  FPC  has 
about  the  lousiest  track  record  of  any 
Federal  agency  Z  know. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Z  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  BMITLETT.  How  happy  would 
the  Senator  be? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Z  would  iK>t  be  par- 
tlciUarly  happy,  but  Z  would  toe  happier 
than  I  am  this  way. 

The  Federal  Power  Onnmlssion.  as  it 
contended,  conceiving  It  to  be  cq^erating 
in  the  public  Interest,  kept  the  price  low, 
and  several  things  happened:  One,  we 
encouraged  the  overuse  of  this  l>est  of 
aU  fuels.  We  were  heating  patios,  we 
had  outside  Ughting  with  It.  And  the  rea- 
son that  we  used  It  for  these  nonjusti- 
flable  uses  was  very  simple:  It  was 
cheap,  it  was  abundant  and  avaUable. 

But  what  happened?  The  reserves  de- 
clined very  maikedly.  When  we  started 
out,  wehad  maybe  25  years'  reserve;  we 
are  down  to  fewer  than  10  years'  now. 
I^at  is  the  track  record  of  the  FPC. 
They  said,  we  can  keep  the  price  low, 
that  pleases  everybody.  Zt  is  aU  right 
untU  we  run  out  of  gas.  We  are  almost 
down  to  that  bottom  line  now,  where  we 
are  about  to  nm  out. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  not  encouraged  to 
think  that  the  FPC  has  the  sort  of  rec- 
ord that  would  incline  me  to  view  this 
legislation  with  great  optimism. 

Mr.  I»EARSON.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  IiCt  me  comment  on  the 
statement  Just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Z  certainly  have  to  agree  in  large  meas- 
ure on  the  track  record  of  FPC.  Z  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question.  Z  probably 
would  make  my  criticism  much  broader 
and  go  to  many  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies as  weU.  My  concern  is  this:  We  are 
faced  with  a  very  severe  winter  shortfige. 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  Government  or 
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CMigreH  eftn  stand  here  with  our  hands 
tied  and  do  noflbtnc  I  do  not  think  my 
veasUB  tn  the  State  of  Dielaware  vUI  ac- 
cent ttuLWhat  I  am  trying  to  provide  Is 
some  emersency  measore— ^And  Ihave  no 
pride  of  aotboiShlp.  I  am  wlDlng  to  ac- 
cept a  reasonable  alternative  that  will 
provide  emergency  allocation  authority 
to  help  out  In  these  crisis  situations  com- 
ing up  ttils  winter. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  Is  only  In  the 
Interest  of  Delaware.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  Is  just  In  the  Interest  of  the  east 
coast  or  any  other  particular  section. 
I  ttilnk  tUs  NatliMi's  economy  today, 
whether  viewed  from  the  Southwest  or 
tte  Midwest.  Wyoming,  or  tlie  East,  Is 
tied  together.  At  we  move  on  this  serious 
wwnomlc  problem,  we  have  to  be  willing 
to  look  at  the  overall  picture,  and  ex- 
tend assistance  to  those  areas  in  short 
supply. 

Iknov  we  can  be  critical  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  but  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
^lat  is  Important  Today,  we  must  move 
forward?  That  Is  what  I  am  trying  to 
PftHwae.  a  eoastmethre.  helpful  pn^osl- 
tkm  to  work  out  this  situation.  If  we  can 
accept  that  as  an  emergency  step,  then 
I  intend  to  work  toward  Increased  long- 
term  production,  because*!  tZxlnk  that  Is 
the  only  answer. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yldd? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes. 

Mr.   BARTLETT.   wm   the   Senator 
comment  on  the  language  in  section  13 
subsection  (a),  when  It  says: 

rb*  (vwnmllon  ahAU.  by  orOv,  direct  any 
pIpaUzM  or  plpeUsM  not  ei^Mitenclng  such 
■hortiVM  to  make  qwclfled  dtftverln  of  nat- 
«1  tM.  directly  or  Indlreetly.  to  the  plpe- 
"      apMleadng  sudi  emargancy  abortiige 
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WouM  that  provide  authority  to  the 
IPC  which  supercede  the  authority  of 
the  State  regulatocy  agency? 

Uc.  ROTH.  I  answer  that  hi  the  af- 
flraaatlve.Ih  other  wurds.  If  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  determhied.  through  the 
"PPC,  that  there  Is  an  emergoicy  short- 
age, then  It  would  have  the  power  to  di- 
rect aDoeatloa— that  Is  correct. 

I  again  wish  to  wnphasiae  that  this  Is 
Intended  to  be  a  last  resort  to  be  Imple- 
ment whether  measures  laid  to  do  the 
Job.  

Mr.  BARTIiETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  furtbo-.  of  course,  the  Soiator  Is 
yen  aware  that  we  do  have  a  very  se- 
vere shortage  now.  and  this  year  Is  going 
to  be  much  worse  than  last  year,  when 
the  unwnptoyment  In  a  number  of  States. 
was  very  high,  and  I  think  was  glossed' 
over  by  the  fact  that  we  had  a  recession 
and  people  were  not  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  unemployment  was  a  dl- 
rect  result  of  the  lack  of  gas.  So  fiie 
emergency  sltuattai  not  only  exists  today 
but  Is  going  to  deteriorate  In  the  future. 
Pitte  Is  really  nothing  that  can  be  done, 
even  If  we  start  deregulating  natural  gas 
today,  that  wlB  preclude  a  «o«Mniift|  de- 
toloratlon  for  at  least.  In  my  opinion, 
2orSyeark 

Tbe  Senator  said  that  he  wants  to  do 
■w"»^«ng  workable.  I  know  that  he  Is 
ttattn  IB  thai.  Bui  my  observation  of 
tUi  Is  that  this  would  not  work,  that 
this  would  not  be  aee^ftable  to  those 


who  had  the  gas.  for  probably  several 
reasons,  but  at  least  for  one  very  Im- 
portant reason  to  them.  That  i»  they 
would  not  want.  In  any  way.  to  have  the 
Intrastate  market  system  de^itqred. 

ISie  Senator  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
excess  gas  exists.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  pointed  out.  it  is  not  behig  used. 
It  Is  available. 

It  is  in  the  process  of  being  made  avail- 
able now  under  existing  authority  by  the 
irc.  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  the  Okla- 
homa Natiural  Oas  Co.  of  our  State,  and 
other  intrastate  pipelines  which  have  the 
extra  gas.  But  if  they  feel  or  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Intrastate  system  of  un- 
controlled free  markets  is  going  to  be 
interfered  with  and  destroyed,  then  they 
are  going  to  flght  this  proposal,  if  it  does 
become  law,  with  every  ability  they  have 
in  court.  It  can  be  tied  up  for  some  time. 
This  would  make  the  proposal  then 
unwoikable. 

Why  do  they  take  that  position?  They 
take  that  position  because  the  interstate 
system  has  not  produced  gas.  the  Intra- 
state system  of  uncontrolled  markets 
has.  If  the  Senator's  proposal  were  to 
pass  and  become  law,  then  we  would  be 
faced  with  the  complete  annihilation  of 
the  Intrastate  gas  system,  which  has 
made  available  this  gas  which  he  wants 
to  tap.  The  provisions  In  the  first  part  of 
the  Pearson  subsUtute  provide  the  180- 
day  emergency  provision  that  I  think 
does  the  Job  that  the  Senator  wants.  It 
Is  going  to  make  available  an  the  gas  that 
there  is  available,  that  Is  under  contract 
but  not  betog  used,  to  come  to  bear  on 
the  problems  in  the  eastern  States  and 
the  other  States  which  are  short. 

I  think  If  the  Senator  presses  this 
beyond  a  voluntary  situation  with  regard 
to  those  people  who  have  the  gas  and  the 
free  market  price  of  that  gas.  and  evades 
the  Intrastate  market,  then  I  think  there 
wfll  be  resistance,  so  there  will  be  no  de- 
liveries of  gas  this  winter. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  very  bnpor- 
wnt  goal  of  doing  something  woikable 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  Is  not  go- 
ing to  be  achieved  with  this  particular 
proposal.  *«"v.i-ui»r 

Does  tbe  Senator  have  any  comments 
on  that? 

Mr.  ROTH.  It  seems  to  me.  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  respect,  that  If  a 
VYduntaiy  method  works  then  there  is 
P^ProMem ;  the  situation  Is  such  that  the 
necessary  steps  that  can  be  taken  are 
being  taken. 

But  I  wm  be  candid  with  the  Senator. 
As  <me  who  believes  strongly  in  the  prl- 
^te  enterprise  system,  it  bothers  me  for 
it  to  be  said  that  the  private  sector  wiU 
not  cooperate  In  a  case  where  there  Is  a 
true  national  emergency.  I  find  that  hard 
to  believe  because  I  think  most  people 
will.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  sector  of 
the  country  Is  going  to  permit  another 
one  to  go  cold  without  making  a  sacrifice. 
I  do  not  beUeve  the  private  bwtaieasmen. 
at  least  the  ones  I  know,  are  going  to  be 
unwUUng  to  cooperate  If  It  is  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  economy.  Perhaps  I 
am  a  little  more  optimistic  th^n  the  Sen- 
ator is. 

Mr.  BARTI4ETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 


Senator  will  yldd.  I  am  optimistic,  toa 
I  think  the  private  sector  on  a  voluntary 
baste  win  work  together,  and  I  tWnk 
there  Is  no  need  for  the  SenattM's  pro- 
posal because  his  proposal  would  do  away 
with  the  Intrastate  market  and  do  away 
with  the  system  by  which  this  extra  gas 
has  been  found  and  produced  and  is  now 
available. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  is  Introducing 
snnething  far  beyond  a  workable  de- 
livery system  for  excess  gas.  He  is  de- 
stroying the  system  by  which  this  gas 
was  created,  and  I  think  those  who  ex- 
plore for  and  produce  gas  would  be  very 
derelict  if  they  did  not  make  every  effort 
to  oppose  the  implementation  of  this  pro- 
posal because,  If  they  did  not  do  so,  they 
then  woiild  be  permitting  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  system  that  has  produced  the 
gas  in  the  first  place. 

So  I  think  the  Senator's  proposal  has 
a  very  desh-able  goal,  an  admirable  goal, 
but  It  would  do  Just  the  oppo^te. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  want  to  say,  first  off, 
that  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  woi±ed 
longer  in  this  field,  and  many,  many 
months  ago,  than  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  In  Joining  an  of  us 
In  expressing  concern  over  shortages  this 
winter  and  how  his  particular  State  was 
going  to  fare  In  what  really  Is  a  national 
energy  crisis,  not  on  the  level  that  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  such 
as  the  oU  prices  and  gasoUne  prices,  but 
his  concern  Is  constant,  his  work  Is  dlU- 
gent.  and  I  commend  him  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  simply  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
what  he  attempts  to  do  is  really  the  heart 
of  either  one  of  these  emergency  bills, 
either  S.  2310  or  the  substitute  that  we 
offered  Incorporated  In  amendment  919. 

It  says  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission may  make  a  determination  of 
what  pipelines  are  seriously  curtaUed  and 
which  have  high  priori^  uses  and  users, 
and  that  they  shan  have  a  priority  to 
go  where  gas  Is  available  and  acquire  it. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Senator 
wante  to  do  with  this  amendment,  going 
Into  the  Intrastete  market,  which  Is  the 
only  place  where  there  Is  gas  available 
today,  and  to  acquire  It,  but  to  do  so  un- 
der a  statutory  structure  which  win  not 
lead  us  Into  violation  of  contract  rights 
or  the  violation  of  the  intrastate  market 
system. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  once  agatai  look 
carefully  at  these  emergency  proposals, 
either  one,  and  find  if  they  do  not  satisfy 
the  very  legitimate  requirement  that  he 
has  to  aUeviate  the  shortage  this  winter. 

I  fear,  even  though  the  Senator  is 
drafting  an  amendment  which  he  sees  as 
a  direct  cause-and-effect  relationship  to 
unenqiloyment  In  this  Stete,  that  this 
may  be  self-defeating  and  that  many 
tuues  wouU  be  raised  here  in  Congress 
and  throughout  the  country  Itself. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  tUnk  it 
Is  essential  that  the  anwoprlate  agency 
in  the  Federal  Oovecnment  have  author- 
ity to  take  steps  to  wnntmiaf  impacte 
from  critical  natural  gas  emergency 
shortages.  I  beUeve  this  amendment  Is 
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one  approach  to  that  problem,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  OWlCiSR  Ofr. 
GLENN).  Is  there  a  modification  avaU- 
able  to  be  sent  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRISIDINO  OFFICER.  Unless 
the  Senator  wishes  to  speak  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, he  would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  finished. 

I  would  like  to  be  recognized  as  soon 
as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  completes 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOIlilNGS.  The  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mamsfizld,  has  been  trying  to 
get  the  floor  for  a  brief  5  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  can  we  move  ahead 
then,  Senator,  on  the  Roth  amendment? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
(Putting  the  question.) 

The  Chair  Is  in  doubt  and  calls  for  a 
division.  Senators  In  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment win  rise  and  stand  untfl  counted. 

Mr.  PEARSCW.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Is  it  (m  order  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  during  the 
calling  of  the  roll? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  It  Is. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quMimL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vrill  caU  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimovis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  division.  

The  PRESIDINO  omCER.  Those  In 
f  avw  of  the  amoidment  wfil  stand  until 
counted.  (After  a  pause.)  Those  opposed 
wm  rise  and  stand  imtU  counted. 

On  a  dhislon,  the  amendment,  as  mod- 
ified, of  the  Seiuttor  from  Delaware  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Did  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer vote?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Pre- 
siding Officer  did  not  vote. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  28-28 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  the  President  of  the  United 
States  called  together  a  group  of  report- 
ers, columnists,  and  whatnot  to  espouse 
his  views  on  the  administration's  latest 
proposal  with  regard  to  the  economy:  a 
$28  biUlon  tax  cut  tied  to  $28  biUion  tai 
spending  reductions.  Few,  if  any,  words 
were  then  uttered  about  inflation  and 
unemployment,  about  deflclto  edging 
over  the  |70  billion  mark,  about  the  push 
and  pun  aspect  of  the  proposal — ^tts  start 
and  stop,  shove  and  yank  effect  on  tiie 
economy. 


There  was  no  reluctance,  however,  in 
telling  us  who  would  benefit  by  tax  cuts — 
c(»porations,  business  concerns,  and  or- 
dinary people.  Not  poor  people  however. 
A  family  of  four  earning  $5,000  a  year 
would  get  no  relief,  no  tax  reduction 
from  current  rates.  A  family  of  four 
earning  $50,000  a  year,  however,  would 
get  a  tax  cut  of  nearly  $400.  Putting 
aside  the  tax  cut  idea,  no  words  at  aU 
were  expressed  about  who  would  bear  the 
burden  of  these  cuts,  about  what  pro- 
grams would  have  to  go,  about  who 
would  pay  the  $28  billion  price.  Would 
it  be  the  poor,  the  sick  and  disabled,  the 
elderly  on  social  security?  I  think  most 
of  us  would  welcome  the  administration's 
views  on  these  questions. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  like  to  see  the 
administration's  recommendations  for 
paring  down  its  own  budget,  for  pruning 
its  own  spending  requests.  Up  to  now 
these  suggestions  that  the  administra- 
tion come  forward  and  point  out  the  fat 
and  waste  in  Its  own  budget  have  been 
greeted  by  deep  and  stony  silence.  What 
then  should  be  made  in  the  way  of  spend- 
ing reductions  to  make  up  for  $28  bil- 
Uon  in  revenue  lost  from  tax  cuts? 

I  suppose  we  could  get  a  clue  about 
where  such  cuts  would  come  from  by 
recalling  some  of  the  President's  vetoes. 
He  vetoed  last  year  a  railroad  retirement 
biU;  a  vocational  rehabilitation  bffl:  a 
Vietnam  veterans  education  biU;  a  TV  A 
pollution  control  blU;  aiul  this  year, 
nurses  training,  milk  price  supports, 
rural  environment  and  conservation  as- 
sistance, agriculture  price  supports, 
emergency  employment,  emergency 
housing,  education  appropriations,  and 
the  school  limch  program,  to  name  but 
a  few. 

I  have  a  few  suggestions  where  we 
might  think  about  making  tax  cuts.  They 
are  mine.  They  bind  no  one,  of  course,  but 
they  do  reflect  my  own  personal  view — 
in  accord  with  the  President's — that  the 
Federal  budget  is  too  extravagant,  that 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  Is  too  top  heavy, 
that  there  is  too  much  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency all  around. 

Take  the  civil  service.  The  Federal 
Government  employs  2,903,351  civiUan 
workers.  The  payroU  costa  the  taxpajrcr 
$39,383,427,000.  Two  htmdred  and  flfty 
thousand  Federal  workers  become  eligi- 
ble to  retire  each  year.  For  starters,  I 
would  suggest  that  for  every  two  Jobs 
vacated  due  to  death,  resignation  or  re- 
tirement from  the  Federal  payroU,  only 
one  replacement  be  hired.  The  estimated 
savings  from  such  attrition  could  reach 
$2  or  even  $3  billion  a  year.  Another  sub- 
stantial savings  could  be  made  by  pulling 
back  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops 
now  stationed  abroad.  Then  ts  simply  no 
reason  to  continue  longer  this  p<^lcy  that 
c<Hnpels  the  presence  of  U.S.  manpower 
an  over  the  globe.  Not  too  many  years  ago 
ttie  Defense  Department  told  us  that  it 
costs  us  $18  billion  to  maintain  our  troops 
and  commitments  in  Europe — ^I  believe 
the  year  was  1972.  Now,  the  figure  is 
closer  to  $22  to  $23  billion.  There  are 
about  500,000  servicemen  stationed  on 
foreign  sou.  For  every  100,000  pufied  back 
and  discharged,  we  would  save  at  least  $1 
bfflion. 


Then,  there  is  the  question  of  the  De- 
fense budget  as  a  whole;  the  question  of 
building  and  deploying  a  missile  cruise 
system  at  a  price  tag  of  $1.2  biUion;  the 
question  of  building,  only  to  abandon, 
ABM  systems  and  the  like;  the  question 
of  pulling  forward  the  maneuverable 
warhead  system — MARV — or  of  retaining 
a  force  too  heavy  at  the  top.  Pending 
right  now  before  the  Senate  are  $7.6  bU- 
lion  in  proposed  Defense  cuts.  From  the 
superfluous  and  exotic,  from  the  waste 
and  the  fat  and  the  unnecessary  could  be 
trimmed  on  top  of  that  another  $5  billion 
in  Pentagon  spendir^  requests. 

I  note,  Mr.  President,  that  on  the  ticker 
today  the  followirig  is  quoted,  and  I 
quote: 

Defense  Secret&ry  James  Schleslnger  says 
tbe  nation's  security  has  been  ImperUed  by 
''deep,  savage  and  arbitrary"  cuts  in  tbe 
$111.9  bUUon  defense  budget  approved  by 
the  House. 

But  Rep.  Oeorge  Mahon,  D-Tex. — 

And  he  certainly  is  a  fiscal  conservative 
and  very  defense-minded — 

. . .  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  oont«nds  the  cuts  were  "any- 
thing but  arbitrary". 

Next  is  foreign  aid.  What  was  it  they 
are  asking — an  extra  $3  biUion  for  the 
Middle  East  Interestingly,  it  is  about 
the  same  amount  New  York  happens  to 
need  at  the  moment  to  face  up  to  Its 
financial  problems.  And  what  is  the  ad- 
mfnlstratlon's  position?  Three  biUion  for 
the  Middle  East.  Nothing  for  the  people 
of  New  York.  Indeed,  I  tiiink  some  sub- 
stantial paring  and  pruning  could  be 
made  in  the  entire  foreign  aid  budget. 

Substantial  cuts  could  also  come  from 
the  so-called  revenue  sharing  program 
where  too  often  the  National  Govern- 
ment rewards  the  InefQcient  and  im- 
prudent management  of  State  and  local 
bureaucracies  which  are  permitted  to 
Iday  Santa  Claus  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  tax  coUector  and  taxpayer. 

And  there  is  more.  There  is  the  intri- 
cate complexity  of  the  regulatory  sys- 
tem where  reform  and  reshaping  are 
Just  now  getting  tmderway.  Why  not 
streamline  the  fimctions,  peel  off  some 
of  the  layers  of  controls  and  redtape  and 
provide  some  savings  for  the  taxpayers 
in  the  process? 

And  if  we  are  truly  bent  on  helping 
the  American  taxpayer,  I  would  hope 
close  attention  is  paid  to  what  Is  now 
transpiring  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Under  way  Is  an  in- 
vestigation of  aU  the  loopholes,  all  the 
exclusions,  preferences,  shelters,  and 
whatnot  that  have  grown  up  over  the 
years.  I  commend  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  would  hope  the  Senate 
follows  suit  when  It  receives  this  revenue 
bin  to  the  end  that  more  equity  and 
fairness  can  be  written  into  the  tax  code, 
taking  some  of  the  bivden  off  the  backs 
of  middle-income  Americ^^and  put- 
ting it  more  on  the  weU  off^fapse  who 
can  better  afford  it.  ^^ 

Without  addressing,  therefore,  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  administra- 
tion's recent  tax  cut/spending  cut  pro- 
posal, there  Indeed  existe  $28  blUlon  in 
Federal  extravagance.  Twenty-eight  bU- 
Uon  can  be  cut  and  Congress  can  get  to 
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work  on  the  }ob  of  mnmlnc  and  paring. 
Tbero  to  a  Bodtet  Ctammittee  iB  tbe  Sen- 
•to.  Tlicre  li  a  Budget  Oommlttee  In  the 
Hbuae.  Tliere  is  a  CongreKJonnl  Budget 
OfSoe. 

I  have  offered  my  views  on  where  to 
look  for  $3t  bilUco  tn  spending  cuts. 
Ottiars  wm  hare  tbelr  own  suggestions. 
What  Z  would  Itte  to  see  is  for  the  Pres- 
kiSBft  to  meet  witti  the  chairmen  and 
noUng  mendMrs  (rf  the  House  and  Ben- 
ate  Budget  Oonunlttees  to  discuss  in  de- 
tafl  ttM  speeiflcs  of  his  proposals. 

I  would  only  note  further  that  tha« 
bas  been  crltleism  of  this  administration 
proposal  on  the  grounds  that  dectton 
year  poltUcs  is  being  played  with  the 
Amerlean  taxpayer— that  this  package  is 
derigned  at  once  to  stoke  up  the  economy 
In  an  deetlon  year  without  regard  to  eco- 
nomle  consequences,  and  lay  the  ground- 
wort  for  much  more  criticism  against 
the  Congress  as  styled  by  the  adminls- 
tratkm. 

In  sharp  contrast  it  should  be  ranem- 
berad  will  be  a  "can  do"  President:  a 
Presklent  who  can  promise  100  vetoes— 
and  do  it  unless  stopped  by  the  Congress; 
a  President  who  can  give  us  a  $70  billion 
deflcit  end  probably  achieve  it  year  af- 
ter year  unless  stopped  by  the  Congress; 
a  President  irtio  can  present  us  with  a 
$100  bUUon  energy  program  and  sedc  to 
doUUe  the  price  of  all  energy  in  this  Na- 
tkin  and  will  do  it  unless  Congress  stops 
it:  a  President  who  can  get  us  involved 
directly  Into  the  Mkldle  East  crisis  and 
already  has;  a  President  who  can  out- 
oend  even  his  ivedeeessor  who  achieved 
raoord  depths  in  budget  deficits;  a  Pres- 
ident who  can  urge  that  everything  be 
ent  eieept  Ptntegnn.  requests  and  taxes 
for  kyv-inoome  ctti»ns;  a  President  who 
can  toisrste  10  million  Americans  out  of 
wort  or  who  have  been  looking  for  Jobs — 
and  who  has:  a  President  who  can  veto 
programs  dedgned  to  take  Americans  off 
the  weUtee  and  unemployment  ndto  and 
pot  tiMm  bart  on  the  wort  roDs;  a  Pres- 
ident who  ean  tolerate  double-digit  in« 
llBttan;  a  President  who  can,  and  has 
done  already  all  of  these  and  who  win 
ouuUiiUB  to  do  unless  and  until  Congress 
reqxmds  effectively. 


NATURAL    OAS    EMERGENCY    ACT 
I  OF  1»76 

Hie  Senate  ctmtinued  with  the  consid- 
eratian  (tf  the  blU  (8. 2310)  to  assure  the 
availability  of  adequate  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  dining  the  period  ending  June 
SO,  197«. 

kUWMttUXmt  MO.  ••> 


H 


The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
mefvious  order,  the  hour  <A  12:30  having 
anived.  the  Senate  wHl  now  resume  con- 
sideration  at  tibe  pending  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Ifaiwachusetts  (Mr. 
KBRnar).  No.  963.  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fidlows: 
lAr.  KmjiBui  (far  hlmwilf  and  otbets)  pro- 
•n  MnwHlmwit  numberad  96S  to 
it  tie,  ■•  modified  and  amended. 


Tha  FREBIDZNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  Ibr  debate  on  this  amendment  shall 
be  limited  to  S  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 


Arizona  (Bir.  FAirnnr)  and  the  Senate 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KxmnBT),  with 
a  vote  to  occur  thereon  no  later  than 
3:30  pjn. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  FORD.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  f  rcmi  Massachusetts. 
AimfDifXNT  NO.  ess 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  935  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PREEODINO  OFFICER.  It  will 
require  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  amendment  No. 
935  be  c<Hisidered  at  this  time.  We  have 
an  agreement  on  the  two  sides. 

Itie  PRE8IDINO  OFKICKK.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  does  the  Senator  intend  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  coAslderation  of  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes;  It  has  been  accepted 
on  both  sides.  I  Just  want  to  get  it  into 
the  RicoKo.  It  will  not  take  5  minutes. 
If  prrferable,  I  will  be  glad  to  wait. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  want  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  woidd  be  aivroinlate  to  yield  to 
the  Senator's  request  which  would  set 
aside  my  amendment  temporarily.  I  do 
not  at  this  time  object. 

The  FRESIDINO  omCER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  £rom  Kentucky  (Mr.  Taaa) 
pr^jKMee  an  amendment  No.  936,  as  modified, 
to  amendment  919,  as  modified  and  amended. 

Hie  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  29,  after  line  18,  inaert  tbe 
f<dk>wlng: 

(e)  Pending  tbe  establlabment  of  a  na- 
ticnal  celling  pureuant  to  section  26(a)  of 
this  Act  by  a  final  Commission  order  wbl<A 
la  no  longer  subject  to  Judicial  review  and 
within  tlilrty  days  after  the  enactment  ol 
Mb*  Natural  Oaa  Act  amendments  of  1975 
and  on  January  first  of  each  year  thneafter 
until  auch  estabUahmant  of  a  natlanal  cell- 
ing, the  Oommlaslon  shall  establish  an 
Interim  celling  tat  rates  and  charges  tat 
the  sale  or  transfer  In  Interstate  commerce 
by  a  producer  of  new  natural  gas  produced 
from  oSUxore  Federal  lands  which  shall  be 
equivalent  to  the  average  dollar  valuation  per 
barrel  of  d<xne8tlc  crude  oU  used  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Surrey  or  its  succes- 
sor Federal  agency  or  ofBoe  in  computing  the 
royalties  due  the  United  States  on  account 
of  crude  oil  iiroduced  bom  all  Federal  lands 
during  the  calendar  month  ending  thirty 
di^n  prior  to  such  determination.  Such  In- 
terim cening  price  shall  be  ezpreaaed  In  one 
million  Bzltlah  thermal  ludte  and  abaU  be 
determined  by  dividing  such  average  dollar 
valuation  per  barrel  of  crude  oU  by  6.8.  After 
the  eatabllShment  of  a  national  celling  pur- 
suant to  section  26(a)  of  this  Act  by  final 
Commission  order  which  is  no  longer  subject 
to  Judicial  review,  any  producer  who  haa  aold 
new  natural  gas  produced  from  offshore  Fed- 
eral lands  during  the  pwlod  tbf  Interim  cell- 


ing price  was  in  effect  shall  thataafter  have 
the  benefit  of  the  natoral  oettlng:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Omnmteahm  AUkU  bava  no 
power  to  order  a  reduction  In  Hia  tatea  and 
charges  for  such  sale  btiow  the  Interim  cell- 
ing price  In  effect  on  tba  dates  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  celling. 

(f)  From  and  after  Janiiary  1,  1981,  there 
shall  be  no  celling  price  applicable  to  the 
sale  of  new  natural  gas  produced  from  off- 
shore Federal  lands. 

(g)  No  price  establifihed  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  Act  for  new  natuyal  gas  shall  be  retro- 
active so  as  to  affect  any  price  for  any  gaa 
sold  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
possibility  of  not  securing  new  gas  pro- 
duction from  offshore.  The  amendment 
I  have  at  the  desk  will  do  two  things: 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  secure  this 
new  gas  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  pre- 
vent the  delay  that  could  be  possible 
waiting  on  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  set  the  rates. 

What  my  Eunendment  does,  very 
briefly,  is  to  allow  the  new  natural  gas 
discovered  offshore  to  be  contracted  for 
at  the  rate  of  the  average  price  of  domes- 
tic oil  sold  on  Federal  lands  in  Btu 
equivalent.  It  is  very  simple  to  call  the 
Agency's  office.  Tliey  punch  a  computer 
and  they  give  you  the  average  price  and 
the  Btu  equivalent  for  the  last  30  dasrs. 
This  would  eliminate  delay  in  securing 
new  natural  gas. 

My  amendment  further  states  that  this 
price  wiH  prevail  imtB  the  Federal  Power 
CCHiimlssion  sets  a  national  rate. 

My  amendment  also  states  that  the 
contract  entered  into  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated or  vitiated  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  after  it  sets  its  new  national 
rate. 

I  have  also  added  in  modifying  this 
amendment,  which  modification  is  at  the 
desk,  that  no  price  established  by  or  pur- 
suant to  this  act  for  new  natural  gas 
shall  be  retroactive  so  as  to  affect  any 
price  for  any  gas  sold  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  legldation.  This  gives  an 
omxNrtunity  for  those  who  want  to  see 
and  those  who  want  to  buy  to  have  a 
poice  upon  which  they  can  do  business.  It 
also  provides  that  irtien  the  Federal 
Power  CommisslCHi  sets  Its  new  nati<mal 
rate,  that  shall  be  the  rate. 

It  also  provides  a  very  easy  method 
whereby  they  can  determine  the  top 
price. 

Also,  there  shall  be  no  retroactive 
pricing  of  offshore  natural  gas. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
those  who  are  proponents  of  the  Pear- 
son-Boitsen  amendmoit.  I  have  also 
talked  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina-  (Mr.  Hollzhos) 
and  the  Soiator  fnsn  Ohio  (Mr.  Glxhn)  . 
Both  seon  to  accept  it.  I  would  hope  that 
this  amendment  could  be  accepted  by  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  managaiB  of  the  bill,  we 
would  be  glSMl  to  acc^t  the  amendment. 
One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  is 
with  the  new  guidelines,  which  have 
opened  a  whole  new  realm  of  law  and 
and  power  company  lawyers  bdng  what 
they  are.  rQ)res«iting.  of  course,  ttie 
interests  of  theh:  clients,  will  be  cMxtend- 
ing  their  points. 
We  have  observed  that  the  Natural 
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Gas  Act  of  1I8S  took  about  25  yean  of 
lltlgatian  to  settte  the  law  down  so  Chat 
everyone  wotdd  use  the  same  voeabu- 
lary.  It  wffl  take  a  good  period  to  deter- 
mine the  price.  Tlie  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  taken  a  forthright  approach 
to  give  certainty  to  the  industry. 

If  there  has  been  one  thing  that  the 
dealing  with  natural  gas  laws  have  con- 
tended for  it  is  that  we  correct  the  un- 
certainty In  the  fees  for  the  offshore 
gas.  I  do  not  want  to  go  up  to  the  total 
or  highest  Btu  equivalents  but  to  the 
average  price.  It  would  fix  it  at  what  I 
believe  now  is  $1.28. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  the  last  30  days  it  has 
been  $1.28. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Giving  certainty  to 
that  period  would  settle  tiie  appeals  and 
rulings  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. On  that  basis,  we  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  on  behalf  of  the  managers  of  the 
Ull  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  PEARSON.  We  are  glad  to  accept 
the  ametulment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President  I  ask  for  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HOUSINGS.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  ttie  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOXXJNOS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BZNNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  guonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiUcantherolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  the  roll. 

M:r.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  can  be  reecinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

VNAimCOrS-COlfSKMT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  propoimd  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest I  have  checked  this  with  the 
minority  side. 

My  first  request  Is  that  amendment  No. 
963,  presently  under  consideration,  be  set 
aside  temporarily  and  the  order  for  a  3 
o'clock  vote  be  vacated;  that  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  time  for  a  vote  on  that 
amendment  be  no  later  than  3:15  tomor- 
row afternoon;  that  there  be  a  4-liour 
period  of  debate,  2  hours  tomorrow,  to 
commence  after  the  1  o'clock  rolleall  as 
presently  set,  between  1:15  and  3 :  15.  and 
2  hours  this  afternoon,  because  we  are 
ready  to  debate  it;  tliat  the  4-lioiur 
period,  with  2  hours  today,  be  equally  di- 
vided between  and  controlled  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Saiator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arisma  (Mr.  Vtaaan) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
fieu).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President  In  all 
these  unanlmous-oonsent  requests.  I  re- 
serve the  right  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 


to  object  His  aide  has  already  checlced 
this  out  and  asked  us  to  proceed  in  this 
fashion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  otCenA. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Reserving  the  rli^t 
of  t^e  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
scn)  to  object  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  debate  and  the  order 
for  amendment  977  be  vacated  and  in 
lieu  thereof  to  Insert  the  Hart  revised 
amendment— ttiat  is,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Mi<^igan  (Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart),  and  other  cosponsors; 
that  the  time  be  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Maxstikld)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  . 
with  2  hours  today,  an  hour  to  each  side; 
and  on  tomorrow  to  commence  at  11  ajn., 
for  2  hours,  with  an  hour  to  each  side, 
the  amendment  to  be  voted  upon  no  later  _ 
than  1  p  jn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  to  object  he  has  been 
trying  to  get  to  this  3  o'clock  cutoff,  but 
he  is  preparing  one  amendment  and  he 
believes  he  can  have  it  l)y  5  o'cloclc  How- 
ever, other  than  that  5  o'clock  variation, 
whereas,  on  October  9.  a  limited  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  providing  in  part 
that  no  amoidment  in  the  first  degree 
to  S.  2310  should  be  in  order  at  any  time 
after  3  p jn.  today,  unless  filed  at  the  desk 
prior  to  that  time.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tbe  words  "in  the  first  de- 
gree" be  deleted  from  the  agreed-to  lan- 
guage. This  would  make  the  provision  ap- 
plicalile  to  all  amendments  except  of 
course,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  if  he  can  have  it  prepared 
by  3,  but  no  later  than  5  o'clock  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  on  Wednesday,  October  22, 
1975,  durUig  the  further  consideration  of  S. 
2310  (Order  No.  SOS),  a  bni  to  assure  the 
avaUablllty  of  adequate  supplies  of  natural 
gas  during  the  pertod  ending  June  30,  1078, 
at  tbe  hour  of  11:00  a^n.  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  cooitderatlMi  of  tbe  amwnrtmaret  by 
the  Senator  trom  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield), 
for  the  Senator  from  Mtohlgan  (Mr.  Hart), 
with  debate  thweon  to  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  or 
his  desl^iee,  and  the  Senator  from  Ariaona 
(Mr.  Fannin) :  ProtHded,  lluit  a  vote  occur 
on  the  amendment  at  not  later  than  1:00 
pjn.:  ProvideA  further.  That  at  the  hour  of 
irlO  pjn.  the  Senate  prooead  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  amwidmant  Mo.  963  by  the 
SMiator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
with  the  debate  thereon  to  be  limited  to  2 
hours:  Prorlded  further.  That  a  vote  occur 
on  the  Kennedy  amandrnMit  at  3:  IS  pjn. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  amendment  to 
S.  2310  shaU  be  In  order  at  any  time  after 
8:00  p.m.  oa  Tuesday,  Oetobar  21.  1976,  un- 
less such  amendment  has  bean  filed  at  the 
desk  prior  to  t^iat  time:  Protfided  further. 
That  It  shall  be  In  order  to  propound  further 
time  agreements  wttai  respect  to  amendments 
which  have  l>een  filed  at  the  desk  by  or  be- 
fore 3:00  pjn.  on  Toeaday,  October  21.  1976. 
debatable  motions,  appeals,  or  p<^nt8  of  order 
submitted  by  the  Chair. 

Ordered  further,  That  the  vote  on  final 


paaaage  of  the  bttl  shall  ooeur  at  13:00  noon 
on  FrkUy.  Oetobar  9%,  IMIk 

Ordered  further.  Ttmit  tba  pending  order 
which  caUs  for  tfaa  oonaldsraUoB  of  a.  693,  a 
bill  to  regulate  oapamaroa  to  aaaura  Inoraaaed 
supplies  of  natural  gas  at  rnaionahle  prices 
for  the  consumer,  immediately  upon  the  dis- 
position of  6.  2310  shaU  be  vacated:  Pro- 
vided, That  it  be  In  order  for  tbe  Majority 
Leader  at  any  time  following  the  di^xiaitlon 
of  8.  2310  to  call  up  and  make  S.  692  the 
pending  buMnesa. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tocaUthe  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  <»iiered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  in  view 
of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement — 
and  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
leader  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Candlna — ^I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  amendment  be  set  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFraCER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  9»3 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  <m 
behalf  of  the  dtstlnguished  Senator  from 
IkOchlgan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hast)  who  is 
unavoidably  absent,  as  we  all  know,  and 
at  his  personal  request,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  tbe  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less someone  wishes  tbe  amendment 
read — I  think  we  understand  it  faidy 
wen — I  ask  unanimous  omsent  that  far- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  919,  as  modified  and  amended, 
is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  a  new 
section: 

TITLE  m— PROMOTIONOF  KMKSOT 
INDUSTBT  COMPETITION 
Sec.'  301.  The  proTlslons  of  section  909,  305 
and  206  of  Title  II  ahall  not  become  aStoetlTe 
with  respect  to  any  major  producer,  as  de- 
fined In  section  903  of  Title  HI  until  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  de- 
temxlnes  that  such  producer.  Is  In  compliance 
with  the  provisions  at  this  title. 

UU IMITIOJIS  * 

Src.  302.  As  used  in  thU  title— 

(a)  "alBllate"  means  a  person  controlled 
by,  controlling,  or  under  or  subject  to  com- 
mon control  with  respect  to  any  other  per- 
son; 

(b)  "asset"  means  any  property  (tangible 
or  Intangible,  real,  personaL  or  mixed)  and 
Includes  stock  in  auy  corporation: 

(c)  "commerce"  means  commerce  among 
the  several  States,  with  the  Indian  tribes,  or 
with  foreign  nations;  or  commerce  In  any 
State  which  affecta  commerca  among  or  be- 
tween ;uiy  State  and  foreign  natton; 

(d)  'enargy  reaource"  means  petroleum, 
natural  gas.  tar  sands,  or  oU  shale; 
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bf  plylliw.  or 
or  re- 


meuM  any  aaMt  used 


uwd  tn  tfc»  dummUoa  or  mttatUn  of  a  re- 
llaa4 

(») 
Tisad  la  tlM 
gatlMrtiiff  Una  of 
llna<l  products 

(g)  "nflaery  aaaat 
In  the  TeflBlogof 

(h)  "major  proaaear"  maana  any  peraon 
wblcb.  dTirlnc  tiM  oalandar  ymr  lfl74  or  In 
any  sabaaquant  oalaiidar  year,  akme  or  with 
a«Wat««,  produeaa  wttlUn  tlM  muted  States 
one  hundred  and  twenty-flve  million  barrels 
(forty-two  muted  Statea  gallon*  eacb)  of 
crude  petrotomn  and  natural  gaa  nqulds; 

(1)  "person"  meana  an  Individual  or  a  eor- 
poraUon.  partnatatalp.  Joint-atoek  conqiany, 
liiMliisiia  trust,  truatee  tn  hanknqytcy,  re- 
eetvar  in  leoffganlaatlwn,  aanolatlan,  or  any 
flfganlaad  group  wlwtber  or  not  incorpo- 
ratad;  and 

(J)  "State"  means  a  SUte  of  the  united 
States,  the  District  of  OOlumMa,  the  Oom- 
monwealth  oi  Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin  b- 
Isads,  Ouam,  and  the  Trust  Territory,  of  the 
Paelfle  Tslsnrts. 

WKtJk'wm.  BxmfTioif 

8k.  SOS.  (a)  notwithstanding  any  other 
piwlrtop  of  law.  after  December  31,  1980,  it 
aliall  ba  mlawtol  (or  any  major  producer  to 
'  ooBtool  aay  Intanat,  dlreet.  indirect, 
a  aflUat^  la  aiiy  refinery,  trans- 
portatkm.  or  marketing  asset. 

(b)  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  "ood- 
teol"  mrrT~T  direct  or  Indirect  legal  or  bene- 
fltolal  latarest  In  or  power  or  Influence  over 
— ntlMT  ponoa.  arising  through  direct,  Indl- 
reet.  or  tantarloeklng  ownership  of  capital 
stock.  UttMlooklng  dlrsetorates  or  officers, 
aontnetoal  relatloas.  agency  agreements,  or 
azxangements. 


skm  Is  authorised  to  utlllae  aU  powsts  con- 
f  amd  iq>on  It.  and  aU  aaaotloas  associated 
therewith,  by  other  provisions  of  law. 


dataoC 
tralsaay 
aay  otttar 
tiasaad 


who  aa.  or  after  the 
at  nils  title  owns  or  oon- 
pnhlbttad  by  section  303  and 
'  rtsslgnatwd  by  the  Securi- 
OoaomlaAm  shaU.  within 
aad  twanif  di^  and  at  such 
aa  the  Ooaatnlaaion  may  deslg- 
fii*  with  tte  Onpimllon  such  Infor- 
mBUffii  and  leporU  about  such  assets  as  the 
OonuBlssUm  may  rsqusat. 

XMTOBCKlcmrT 

SOS.  (a)  Tb»  Seouilttee  and  Exchange 
la  aeeordanrie  with  the  rules, 
r  ordara  It  deems  appropriate  to 
eairy  Ofot  the  puipoass  of  this  title,  shall  re- 
qutta  each  pecaon  covered  by  section  303  to 
submit  wlthla  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
Bisat  ^  tills  title  a  plan  or  plans  for  dlvest- 
mant  of  pniUblted  aaaets.  If,  after  notice 
aad  oppoctaatty  for  hearings,  the  commts- 
■lon  sban  Had  the  plsa.  as  submitted  or  as 
nwrtlllad  by  Ofwnmlsslon  order,  necessary  or 
appniiclata  to  effeetnate  the  provisKuis  oA 
thla  tttia  aad  fUr  aad  squltable  to  affected 
peraona.  the  Ooinmlsakm  shall  ^prove  the 
plaa  by  ordsr  and  shall  take  all  necessary 
aetkms  to  enforce  the  plan:  Provided,  That 
no  plan  SbaB  be  approved  which  will  not 
SDbstaattaUy  *«i<v>'T>pH«h  divestment  not 
later  tban  Ave  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment at  thto  title. 

(b)  ThB  Securities  and  Exchange  Commls- 
ston  shall  Institute  suits  In  the  district 
courts  at  the  United  States  requesting  the 
IssuflTTT*  of  such  relief  aa  is  appnqwlate  to 
assure  comjdlance  with  this  title,  including 
orders  of  divestiture,  declaratory  judgments, 
mandatory  or  prohibitive  Injuncttve  relief, 
interim  eifoltabla  relief,  the  appointment  at 
temporary  or  permanent  receivers  or  trustees, 
civn  penikltles,  and  pimlttve  damages  for 
willful  failure  to  comply  with  lawful  Com- 
mission ordeis. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  oommls- 


Sbc.  SOS.  (a)  Aay  person  who  knowingly  or 
wUlfuUy  vlolatss  any  provlsloa  of  ttUs  title 
shall,  upon  oonvlotiom,  be  pimldied.  bx  the 
case  Qt  an  Individual,  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$8,000,000  or  by  Imprisonment  tat  a  period 
not  to  exceed  ten  years,  or  both,  or  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation  or  othOT  entity,  by  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $00/100.000  or  by  soqpen- 
sion  of  the  right  to  do  business  In  Inter- 
state commerce  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten 
years,  or  both.  A  violation  by  a  corporation 
or  other  entity  shall  be  deemed  to  be  also  a 
vkdatlon  by  the  Individual  dinctan,  offlcws. 
reoeivers,  trustees,  or  agents  of  such  corpora- 
tion or  entity  who  shall  have  authoclaed, 
ordered,  or  done  any  of  the  acts  constituting 
Xb»  violation  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  who 
shall  have  omitted  to  authorize,  order,  or  do 
any  acts  which  would  terminate,  prevent, 
or  correct  conduct  violative  of  this  title.  FaU- 
ure  to  obey  any  order  oi  a  court  punruaut  to 
this  title  shall  be  punishable  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  of  co\irt. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  a  lawful  or- 
der of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion Issued  piursuant  to  this  title  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  to  the  United  States  fw  each 
vUdatlon  a  civU  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$100,000  which  BhaU  accrue  to  the  United 
Statea  and  may  be  recovered  Im  a  civil  actltm 
brought  by  the  Commission.  Each  separate 
violation  of  such  an  order  shaU  be  a  separate 
offense,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  violation 
through  continuing  faUure  or  neglect  to  obey 
aa  order  of  the  Commission,  each  day  ctf  con- 
tinuance of  such  faUure  or  neglect  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  offense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
j4era  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  15 


minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUI 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  imanlmous-con- 
sent  request? 

Mr.  OARY  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  William  Cox 
and  Mr.  Otm%t  Tyler  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESnJINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  has  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  measure 
which  in  a  somewhat  more  expanded 
form  was  d^ated  extensively  in  this 
Chamber  2  weeks  ago.  As  those  of  us  who 
sponsored  that  expanded  version  indi- 
cated at  that  time,  this  was  the  first  vote 
that  a  major  petroleum  company  divesti- 
ture measure  had  received  In  modem 
memory  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  proposal  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  the  majority  leader, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart),  as  It  now  stuids 
before  the  Senate,  has  the  following 
terms. 

First  of  all,  it  would  require  that  with- 
in the  space  of  5  years — that  is  to  say. 
by  January  1,  1981 — all  companies  pro- 
ducing more  tban  100,000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  or  Z6V2  minion  barrels  annually 
within  that  5-year  i>eriod  make  a  choice 
either  to  stay  in  the  production  of  petro- 
leum products  or  to  go  into  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Industry— namdy.  trans- 
jiortation.  reflnlng.  and  maiiceting. 

I 


In  that  respect,  this  Is  subetentially 
dlfrerent  from  the  vote  that  took  place 
In  this  Cbamber  on  Octobor  8l 

Aa  disttaisulshed  from  the  measure  on 
which  we  voted  on  October  8,  the  pro- 
poeal  presently  btf  ore  the  Senate,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  buslnflss. 
would  require  thai  within  a  5-year  period 
the  16  Uuvcst  producers  decide  either  to 
stay  in  petroleum  production  or  to  go 
into  the  oth»  elements  of  the  industry. 

These  15  companies  presently  control 
some  70  or  75  percent  of  crude  produc- 
tion in  this  countzy  and  70  percent  of 
refining  and  retailing  capacity. 

It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  proponents 
that  the  effect  of  this  divestiture  meas- 
ure would  be  to  introduce  for  the  first 
time  into  that  three-quarters  of  the 
petroleum  industry  in  this  coimtry  ele- 
moits  of  competition  in  the  marketplace 
which  have  not  existed  for  many,  Aiany 
years. 

Mr.  HOmNGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Bir.  QART  HART.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  HO^^UNOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distingul^ied  SenatcH"  from  Texas  is  now 
in  the  Chamber. 

Our  unanimous-consent  agreement  set 
a  time  for  detMite  for  tomMTOw,  with  a 
time  of  1  o'clock  on  the  Hart  amendment 
which  is  presently  being  debated,  and  the 
other  at  3:15,  which  would  be  the  Ken- 
ne<^  amendment,  originally  stdieduled 
for  3  this  afternoon. 

Is  there  objection  by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BENT8E3T.  I  have  no  objection  at 
all.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  extended  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOUJNOS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Coknudo. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  The  argument  is 
made  that  this  Is  an  unprecedented  leg- 
islative step  for  this  body  to  take.  The 
facts  of  the  matter  are  to  the  contrary. 
Starting  at  1906  and  moving  forward 
for  some  three  decades,  this  institution 
of  our  Government,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  has  mandated  major  di- 
vestitures in  inajor  elements  of  the  econ- 
omy. In  1906,  the  H^bui-n  Act  required 
the  railroads  to  get  out  of  the  business  of 
producing  coal  and  other  commodities. 
In  1932.  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  forced  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  rid  themselves  of 
either  their  c<»nmercial  or  investment 
banking  activities.  In  1934,  the  Keller- 
Black  Air  Mail  Act  required  a  number  of 
firms  to  divest  themselves  of  eittier  air 
carriers  or  aircraft  manufacturing  facil- 
ities. In  that  case,  General  Motors  was 
required  to  sell  off  its  interest  in  Eastern, 
Western,  United,  and  TWA  Airlines. 

The  PubUc  Utilities  Holding  Act  of 
1935  forced  combination  ccnniMtnies  to 
divest  themselves  of  either  gas  or  elec- 
tricity dlstrlbutlcm  facilities.  It  also  re- 
quired those  companies  to  be  divested 
that  had  operations  In  non-utUlty-re- 
lated  assets  such  as  oil  wells,  bus  com- 
peuDies,  and  coal  mines.  So  the  precedents 
for  major  divestiture  actions  are  large  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Tills  step 
that  we  are  proposing  that  the  Senate  of 
tiie  United  States  toke  tomorrow  would 
be  In  keeping  with  those  historical  prece- 
dents. 

Tlie  industries  and  the  major  com- 
panies affected,  the  15  companies  af- 
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fected,  would  have  a  choice.  But  com- 
panies that  we  are  talking  about  at  the 
present  time  are  not  the  major  producers 
of  petroleum  in  the  United  States.  TIm 
facts,  as  they  have  been  pointed  out  to 
this  body  on  a  number  of  occasions,  are 
that  the  so-called  independent,  the  20 
or  25  percent  of  the  industry  which  op- 
erate without  vertical  integration,  are 
the  major  producers  of  new  oil  and  gas 
in  our  society.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  many  of 
these  companies  ought  not  be  in  produc- 
tion but  ought  to  be  in  transportation, 
refining,  and  marketing.  That  would  be 
a  choice  that  they  could  make. 

The  argument  has  been  made  against 
the  measure  that  we  introduced  in  the 
first  place  that  the  capital  borrowing, 
the  capital  necessary  for  finding  new  oil 
and  gas,  would  be  damaged  by  this  di- 
vestiture action.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  Mr.  President,  that  these  companies, 
once  divested  and  occupying  less  of  a 
major  role  in  the  Industry  than  they 
presently  do,  would,  in  fact,  undoubtedly 
have  an  easier  time  finding  the  capital 
either  for  production  or  for  the  other 
elements  of  the  industry  that  they  would 
choose  to  be  in.  They  would  be  going  in- 
to the  capital  marketplace  for  smaller 
blocks  of  financing  than  the  giant  cor- 
porations that  presently  are  represented 
by  these  15  companies.  They  would  be 
asking  for  a  great  deal  of  money.  t)ut  it 
would  not  be  the  same  amount  of  money 
that  these  companies  presently  require 
for  all  of  their  activity,  from  production 
to  retailing. 

The  argument  is  made  that  this  di- 
vestiture would  work  a  hardship  on 
shareholders.  The  facts  are  to  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  President.  In  almost  every 
major  divestiture  of  the  last  12  or  15 
years,  the  diareholders  of  the  spinoff 
companies  have  been  better  off  than  they 
were  in  holding  stock  in  the  parent  com- 
pany which  was  required  to  divest.  The 
value  of  the  shares,  the  sum  of  t^e  shares 
which  the  shareholders  have  held  in  the 
spinoff  operations,  has  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  shares  in  the  parent  com- 
pany before  divestiture. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  basic  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  this  proposal  is 
whether  we  will  have  a  free  marketplace 
to  which  to  return  the  price  control 
mechanism  if  we  take  controls  and  regu- 
lations off  the  price  of  oil  and  gas  in 
this  country.  It  Is  the  conviction  of  many 
of  the  proponents  of  this  measure  that 
the  result  of  divesting  these  major  giant 
oil  companies  win  be  to  reintroduce  into 
the  marketplace  principles  of  competi- 
tion that  have  not  existed  in  that  in- 
dustry before. 

If  we  can  break  the  hold  that  these 
vertically  Integrated  companies  have  on 
the  three-quarters  or  more  of  the  indus- 
ti-y  which  is  represented,  not  only  by 
their  vertical  divestiture  but  by  produc- 
tion and  pipeline  Joint  venturing,  ex- 
change agreements  and  other  coopera- 
tive devices,  then  the  independents 
which  represent  that  other  element  of 
the  marke^lace,  that  small  element,  will 


have  entities  that  they  can  genuinely 
compete  with  and  not  be  strangled  by. 

The  integration  of  crude  production 
with  downstream  operations  ot  the  major 
companies  has  reduced  the  amount  of 
downward  pressure  on  crude  prices.  A  re- 
finer who  is  also  a  crude  producer  sim- 
ply does  not  have  the  same  Interest  in 
low  crude  prices  as  a  refiner  who  has  no 
interest  in  crude  production.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  integrated  refiner, 
which  derives  the  bulk  of  the  profits 
from  crude  production. 

In  the  international  area,  the  effects 
of  this  Integration  are  particularly  harm- 
ful The  world's  inajor  refiners  quite  sim- 
ply have  no  seilous  incentive  to  bargain 
with  OPEC  for  lower  prices. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  replace  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  handful  of  Government  offi- 
cials as  to  what  the  price  of  petroleum 
in  our  marketplace  should  be  with  the 
judgment  of  a  handful  of  corporate  ex- 
ecutives, we  are  Just  taking  the  control 
of  energy  prices  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
handful  of  individuals  in  the  public  sec- 
tor and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  hand- 
ful of  individuals  in  the  private  sector. 
No  elements  of  competition  will  prevail. 
If  we  can  have  genuine  competition  in 
the  marketolace  by  this  modest  divesti- 
ture proposal,  then  I  think  the  consumers 
of  this  country  will  benefit,  the  people 
who  are  dependent  upon  petrolejjm  prod- 
ucts for  their  manufacturing  ct^iabillties 
will  benefit,  and  I  think  the  economy  of 
this  coimtry  will  benefit. 

I  think  the  arguments  are  strong  at 
the  present  time  to  go  back  to  free  «i- 
terprise,  to  return  to  a  free  marketplace, 
and  to  get  out  of  manipulated  prices, 
whether  by  the  public  sector  or  by  a 
handful  of  corporate  executives  in  the 
private  sector. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  represents  a  unification  of 
a  great  many  Senators  who  are  anxious 
to  encourage  the  element  of  competition 
in  the  production,  refining,  transporta- 
tion, and  marketing  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Various  Senators  have  ccnnbined 
efforts  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart), 
who  for  a  decade  has  been  cm  the  floor 
of  the  UJS.  Senate  and  has  encouraged 
the  major  industrial  sector  of  this  econ- 
omy to  become  true  competition.  This 
amendment  is  a  very  modest  amendment, 
but  tries  to  put  that  competitive  thrust 
into  the  oil  and  gas  industiy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  obvious.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  would  argue  with  the 
fact  that  when  one  owns  the  basic  com- 
modity, the  crude  oil,  when  one  owns  the 
pipelines  tiiat  get  it  to  market,  when  one 
owns  the  refineries,  and  then  the  filling 
stations,  there  certainly  exists  a  capabil- 
ity for  manipulation.  I  think  that  per- 
haps it  is  a  llttie  naive  of  anybody  to 
assume  that  when  a  private  corporation 
has  the  capability  of  manipulating  ite 
business  to  maximise  its  profits.  It  would 
not  so  manipulate.  This  amendment  is 
merely  designed  to  break  off  from  the 
Integrated  industrial  structure  the  basic 


ccHnmodity,  and  put  Into  the  marketplace 
aggressive  sellers  of  the  basic  commodity. 
If  those  sellers  do  not  own  the  pipelines 
or  the  refineries  as  the  owners  of  the 
crude,  they  will  have  the  leverage  to  make 
the  common  csurrier  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  meaningful. 
Right  now,  as  we  all  know,  theoretically, 
oil  pipelines  are  common  carriers. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  also  realize  that 
this  is  theoretical  only,  that  any  compe- 
tent manager  of  an  integrated  oil  com- 
pany can,  by  a  number  of  very  legal  de- 
vices, prevent  his  pipeline  from  being  so 
operated.  If  that  pipeline  owner  no  long- 
er owns  the  crude,  he  obviously  is  going 
to  want  the  crude  to  go  through  his  pipe- 
line. Therefore,  he  will  be  susceptible  to 
the  pressure  of  the  owner,  and  will  carry 
that  crude  on  a  reasonable  common  car- 
rier basis  to  the  market  in  which  the 
owner  of  the  crude  intends  to  sell  his 
product.  It  may  be,  for  example,  an  in- 
dependent refinery.  Hopefully,  that  will 
be  the  case.  All  this  amendment  does  Ls 
attempt  to  break  the  tremendous  lever- 
age that  an  integrated  company  has  in 
this  particular  market. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  myths  about 
vertical  divestiture  Is  that  It  will  Inevi- 
tably raise  prices. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very 
brief  paper  containing  one  or  two  tobies 
that,  I  believe,  dispells  this  myth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pbice  E>fxcts  of  DivESTrnraE 

Cue  of  the  myths  about  vertical  dives- 
titiue  is  that  It  wUl  inevitably  raise  prices. 
The  argument  is  that  the  Integrated  majors 
have  been  making  most  of  their  profit  in 
crude  oil  (true)  but  passing  these  profits  on 
to  consumers,  presumably  out  of  the  good- 
ness of  their  hearts,  through  negligible  prof- 
its or  actual  losses  in  refining  and  market- 
ing. If  the  refixLlng  and  marketing  segments 
have  to  stand  on  their  own  feet — the  argu- 
ment continues — prices  will  have  to  go  up. 

The  fact  is  that  the  majors  were  not  "sub- 
sidizing" refining  and  marketing  through 
philanthropy.  They  have  been  forced  to  keep 
prints  low  at  those  levels  to  meet  the  prices 
of  competitive  lndq>endent  refiners  and 
marketers.  If  the  major's  reflnlng  and  mar- 
keting segments  are  split  off,  they  wlU  obvi- 
ously have  to  bec<Hne  more  efficient  In  order 
to  exist  in  the  face  of  independent  competi- 
tion. 

We  cannot  guarantee  that  divestiture  wlU 
lower  crude  oil  prices — divestiture  per  se 
wlU  neither  break  OPEC  nor  double  U.S. 
crude  oil  production  the  day  after  tonMM'- 
row.  What  it  will  do  Is  change  companies 
with  70  percent  of  U.8.  crude  production 
from  suppliers  of  their  own  refineries  to  ag- 
gressive searchers  for  and  developers  of  do- 
mestic crude  reserves.  It  also  will  make  them 
searchers  for  buyers.  It  wUl  transform  previ- 
ously Integrated  refiners  and  marketers,  pas- 
sively accepting  the  crude  {H-lces  dictated  by 
major  corporate  managements,  into  aggres- 
sive bargainers  for  the  loweet  priced  crudes 
available.  This  offers  the  best  long-run  hope 
of  gettmg  OPEC  prices  down  that  we  have. 

We  don't  know  what  future  prices  wUl  be. 
The  odds  are  high,  though,  that  divestiture 
WlU  keep  prices  lower  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  with  the  present  structure  of  the 
Industry.  - 
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Total  employment  la  direct  petroleum 
company  operation*  la  U  million,  not  in- 
dndlng  employment  in  crude  oU  and  prod- 
uct trucking  companies.  B4ore  than  half  of 
theee  employees  are  engaged  In  retail  serv- 
ice etatloo  operations. 

Seputatton  of  erude  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion tnm  other  integrated  operations  would 
not  eliminate  or  reduce  this  function; 
liopefully,  it  would  expand  production. 
There  Is  no  rectson  to  believe  that  any  ad- 
vene employment  effects  wo\ild  resvUt  fixim 
the  bin. 

Where  Is  the  money  coming  from?  and 
Ho>w  do  ^itnoffi  work? 

Tlieae  two  questions  ean  be  handled  to- 
gether. The  usual  reaction  to  a  major  dl- 
vecuture  is  that  "aomeone"  wlU  be  expected 
to  oone  up  with  a  huge  spm  of  cash.  The 
fact  is  that  a  spinoff  can  be  a  means  of  estab- 
ll^lng  a  new  corporate  entity  without  an 
impoesiUe  cash  burden.  Two  examples  may 
be  given: 

(1)  Fennaoll — United  Oas,  Inc.   (Texas) 
Following   Its    merger    with    United    Oas 

Ootp,  PeimzoU  was  required  to  d^voM  of 
iU  retail  gas  dlstribuUon  propertiea.  A  new 
corporation.  United  Oas.  Inc.,  was  estab- 
lished, to  which  the  distributing  properties 
were  transferred  In  exchange  for  870  million 
In  bonds  and  debentures  and  slightly  over 
4  mffllon  shares  of  United  Oas  common 
stock.  The  debt  securities  were  then  sold  In 
a  aeoondary  offering  without  difficulty. 
PennBoai  own  stockholders  took  about  % 
of  the  stock  on  a  prior  subscrtptlcm  basis 
(at  818  a  share)  and  the  remainder  was  sold 
oa  ttw  open  maiket. 

(2)  OeotgU-Paclflo— Loulslana-Padfle 
This  diveatituie  was  in  settlement  of  an 

TTC  eoo^lalnt.  Oeorgte-Paetflc  established 
lonimana-Paclflc.  holding  the  properties  to 
be  dlveatod.  as  a  iThdly  owned  subsidiary. 
The  perant  guaranteed  a  net  worth  at  $160 
adUlon  for  the  stAaldlarT.  *nd  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  a  banking  group  for  a 
revolvtBg  Une  of  credit  (now  8188  million). 
Oee^gla-PiBelflc  then  distributed  Louisiana's 
'wttag  atoek  to  its  own  stockholders,  who 
wtn  ftee  to  hoM  it  or  dispose  of  it.  The  i«- 
volvlng  credit  agreement  (through  Deoem- 
bar  U.  1070.  then  eonvcrtlble  to  tenn  loans 
maturing  1977-80)  gives  LoulalanA  plenty 
of  time  to  eetabUaU  itaelf  befofe  going  to 
the  public  bond  market  for  long-term  debt. 
The  value  of  the  stock  rose  In  two  years, 
January  197S-Deoember  1074.  ftom  the  ori- 
ginal 81S0  minion  to  8308  mlUion. 

The  point  is  that  dlveaUture  is  not  a  nov- 
el Idee.  Over  the  years  there  have  been 
thousands  of  divestitures— both  those  le- 
gally ordered  and  those  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Among  tlwae  ordered  by  the  courts,  we  can 
go  an  tbe  way  tram  the  1911  Standard  OU 
and  American  Tbbacoo  spinoffs  to  the  pend- 
Ing  dfveaWtuie  of  Matody.  the  natloni 
leei^et  eoal  oiwpany.  by  Kenneeott.  OBn 
laAxm^rtm,  teg  esmple.  has  a  kUtory  at  me- 
quMng  or  dewlnilwg  anhnpHaaa  and  then 
inning  them  «C  at  a  Mitetantlel  proAt— 
Tib-?°**^  Hnetoa*  (IMS).  SqoiMi  Otaep. 
<18M).  or  OUnkntt  (1S«).  than  turn  ben 
en  eq^edany  large  rash  of  voluntary  apln- 
oOs  m  the  eaily  19701^  aa  corporations  re- 
treated ftom  the  conglomerate  binge  of  tbe 
1800^ 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  one 
more  thing.  My  colleague  from  Colorado 
mentioned  the  stockholders.  Large  croc- 
odile tears  are  sometimes  shed  for  stock- 
holders who  are  going  to  receive  stock 
by  a  spinoff  of  a  conglomerate  or  a 
breakup  of  a  conglomerate.  In  this  case, 
I  am  sure  crocodile  tears  will  appear  on 
behalf  of  the  stockholders  of  the  oU  com- 
panies. 

Actually,  history  will  show  those  stock- 
holders are  going  to  be  very  well-ofif.  If 
you  go  back  as  far  as  the  early  1900's 
when  the  Standard  Oil  trust  was  broken 
UP,  you  will  find  that  the  stockholders. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  had 
about  50  percent  more  in  market  value  of 
securities  after  the  breakup  than  they 
did  before. 

So,  Mr.  President,  In  my  estimation, 
this  amendment  is  going  to  be  helpful  to 
the  American  consuming  public  because 
it  will  Introduce  competition,  it  will  be 
helpful  to  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany, and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any- 
<me,  except  possibly  the  managers  of  the 
major  integrated  companies  who,  obvi- 
ously, like  their  position  of  power,  can 
lose. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  Tlie  15  minutes  of  the  Sena- 
tor have  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ABODREZK.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HASKEXL.  In  summary,  as  I  view 
it,  the  only  losers  would  be  the  managers 
a<  the  15  or  so  Integrated  companies  who, 
of  course,  enjoy  a  position  of  great  power 
and  who  will  lose  a  portion  of  that  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
8«nt  that  J<rtm  Cevette,  of  my  staff,  be 
granted  the  prlvUegee  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  ABOURBZK.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmsent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Sue  Sechler,  and  two  members  of 
the  Antttmst  Subcommittee  staff,  Walter 
Measday  and  Henry  Buita.  be  granted 
the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESniINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  BO  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKEU..  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TDNNBY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  CaUf ornta. 

Tbe  PBESnsiNO  CWnCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognised  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  TONNEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yielding  time  to 
me. 

I  would  like  to  speak  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  Hart  amendment  I  think 
tbe  time  has  come  for  us  to  realize  in  thto 
country  that  we  have  a  great  responsi- 


bility to  guarantee  that  there  Is  a  truly 
competitive  market  in  energy  products 
I  know  the  on  oompahiea  point  to  the 
fact  that  you  have  many  different  brands 
being  sold  throughout  the  coimtry.  and 
they  say  this  represents  competition 

I  cannot  help  but  look  at  the  facts 
however,  as  they  were  brought  out  re- 
cently in  hearings  that  were  held  by 
Senator  Chukch  In  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  which  testimony  was  de- 
veloped that  If  you  had  between  1950 
and  1970  a  stralghtllne  projection  of  the 
expected  growth  of  crude  In  the  world 
market  of  9.55  percent.  In  any  one  year 
the  actual  production  deviated  from  the 
9.55  percent  growth  by  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent.  In  other  words,  de- 
spite the  fact  there  were  great  regional 
variations,  despite  the  fact  you  had 
Kuwait  coming  on  line  In  the  early  igso's 
and  producing  significant  amounts  of 
oil— they  had  not  produced  in  the  forties 
certainly  had  not  been  In  production  In 
the  thirties— and  despite  the  fact  that 
you  had  deviations  in  the  production  in 
Venezuela  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  total  growth  rate  of  crude  production 
In  the  world  was  only  a  deviation  of 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  from  9.55  percent 
during  that  entire  20-year  period. 

It  Is  so  clear  to  me,  just  looking  at 
those  statistics,  that  the  major  interna- 
tional oil  companies  have  to  a  consider- 
able extent  controlled  the  movement  of 
crude  from  the  well  to  the  market  and 
eventually  to  the  consumer. 

I  also  would  just  have  to  look  at  the 
situation  that  exists  with  respect  to  joint 
ventures.  You  have  overseas  joint' ven- 
tures between  the  majors.  They  Joint- 
venture  the  exploration,  the  production- 
they  Joint-venture  refineries  In  this 
country;  they  Joint-venture  pipelines; 
they  Joint-venture  off  the  coast  and  on 
many  onshore  exploration  and  develon- 
ment  activities. 

They  have  exchange  agreements 
whereby  they  exchange  crude  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  They  ex- 
change product. 

Now,  it  defies  commonsense  to  suggest 
that  If  you  have  the  kind  of  Interlocking 
relationship  to  johit  ventures  such  as 
exist  both  In  the  faitematlonal  martcets 
as  well  as  the  domestic  markets  that  the 
companies  do  not  know  what  the  other 
companies  are  dotag  at  any  given  mo- 
ment In  time.  They  might  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  amount  of  dollars  that  are 
being  spent,  but  they  have  a  very  good 
fix  as  to  what  tbe  condition  of  the  respec- 
tive sister  companies  is  because  of  the 
Joint  ventures  that  exist,  because  of  the 
exchange  agreements  that  exist  histori- 
cally. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  recognize 
if  we  are  going  to  save  this  Industry  from 
nationalization  we  are  going  to  have  to 
get  competition  in  it,  Americans  feel,  and 
I  fed,  there  is  not  adequate  competition. 

Tliere  Is  no  industry  that  is  held  in 
greater  disrespect  in  this  country  than 
tlie  oil  indusfenr  said,  in  some  instances, 
in  my  viav,  in  an  undeserved  way.  De- 
spite that  fact  whether  it  is  deserved  or 
undeserved,  people  feel  the  industry  is 
noncompetitive,  and  I  lOcl  it  is  non- 
competitive. I  think  we  need  to  have  leg- 
i8lati<m  passed  which  makes  it  clear  that 
the  producers  of  crude  arc  not  going  to 
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be  able  to  also  control  the  refining,  the 
transportation,  the  distribution  and  the 
marketing.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
we  shoidd  not  give  to  the  other  elements 
of  the  industry  an  opportunity  to  deal 
I  at  arm's  length  with  the  producers  of 
I  the  crude,  whether  it  be  the  domestic 
producers  or  the  offshore  producers. 

I  am  going  to  have  more  to  say  on  this 
amendment  later  on,  but  at  the  Initia- 
tion of  this  debate  I  did  want  to  make 
my  position  very  clear,  that  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  the  amendment 
pass  and  that  we  get  this  competition 
where  It  does  not  now  exist. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant that  we  pass  the  Kennedy 
amendment  which  deals  with  horizontal 
integration.  , 

I  think  that  It  is  clear  that  the  oU 
companies  are  becoming  energy-occu- 
pied. They  control  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  coal  and  private  lands,  they 
are  beginning  to  move  into  uranium,  and 
they  are  soon  going  to,  if  they  are  un- 
checked, control  the  uranium  reserves  in 
this  country  which  will  give  them  con- 
trol over  our  nuclear  power. 

They  have  purchased  heavily  leases  in 
shale  land,  they  have  purchased  heavily 
leases  in  geothermal  lands,  and  I  think 
it  Is  clear  that  unless  we  have  some  com- 
petition within  the  energy  industry,  be- 
-  tween  various  forms  of  energy,  the  oil 
companies,  because  of  their  vast  re- 
sources, are  going  to  control  all  of  the 
energy  production  In  this  country. 

That,  in  my  view,  can  only  lead  to  one 
of  two  things:  An  oligarchical  activity 
which  will  result  in  vast  overcharging  ot 
consumers,  consumers  unaUe  to  get  the 
industry  to  do  tbe  R.  ft  D.  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  alternative  sources  of  energy 
when  they  can  get  a  higher  price  for 
their  oil  and,  thereby,  not  develop  those 
alternative  sources. 

Either  that  is  going  to  happen  or,  in 
the  alternative,  we  are  going  to  have 
such  a  vast  concentration  of  capital  that 
the  people  of  the  coimtry  are  going  to 
rise  up  and  demand  their  national  leg- 
islature to  nationalize  the  Industry. 

I  think.  In  my  own  view,  that  national- 
ization of  the  Industry  would  make  no 
sense.  It  seems  to  me  It  would  only  be  a 
forerunner  of  nationalization  of  other 
industries  as  well.  I  personally  happen 
to  believe  that  the  market  economy  is  tbe 
most  efficient  and  effective  economy  that 
man  has  devised. 

I  think  if  we  look  at  the  efficiencies  of 
our  economy  and  contrast  It  with  the  ef- 
ficiencies of  an  econcMny  like  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  recognize  that  natlonaJization 
does  nobody  any  good.  We  caimot  have 
the  same  degree  of  efficiency,  the  same 
degree  of  Imagination,  the  same  degree  of 
entrepreneurshlp  where  we  have  govern- 
ment bureaucrats  running  an  Industry  as 
we  would  have  If  It  Is  In  private  hands 
and  we  have  the  opportunity  for  profit. 

So  I  am  all  for  the  profit  motive,  I  am 
all  for  giving  to  the  energy  Industry  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  profit,  and  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  profit  in 
oil  as  well  as  in  gas,  as  well  as  In  nuclear, 
or  wherever  it  is  that  they  are  directing 
their  resources  and  their  capitaL  But  I 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  a  profit  that  is 
made  based  upon  competition,  and  we  do 


not  now  have  competition  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Hast. 

I  feel  that  it  is  very  important  to  save 
this  Industry  and  at  the  same  time  save 
the  consumers  of  America. 

I  really  refer  to  this  as  almost  a  bill  to 
immunize  the  industry  from  nati(m«liza- 
tion,  and  that  is  somettiing  which  I  think 
is  importtmt.  I  hope  that  we  are  able  to 
get  the  few  extra  votes,  as  a  result  of  this 
new  initiative  that  has  been  Introduced, 
that  we  did  not  have  a  few  days  ago  and 
pass  this  amendment,  then  get  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  pass  it  and  send  it 
on  to  the  President,  because  I  think  we 
need  It. 

The  present  antitrust  laws  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  enforced  to  break  up  this  in- 
dustry, neither  are  they  going  to  break 
up  the  horizontal  integration,  and  unless 
we  have  that.  In  my  view,  either  the  con- 
sumers are  going  to  be  robbed  in  future 
years  or,  as  I  say,  we  will  have  the  na- 
tionalization, and  neither  case  is  accept- 
able. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  made 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  excdient  state- 
ment explaining  why  the  major  oO  com- 
panies, the  top  15  or  16,  should  be  x^ 
quired  to  divest  themselves  of  everything 
except  their  crude  oil  production. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  depriving  the 
oil  companies  of  profits.  It  is  a  question 
of  depriving  them  of  exorbitant  profits, 
as  Senator  Jacxscw  has  said,  obscene 
profits,  and  the  dbJecUve  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  ia 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  'Vna  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wUl  yidd  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ariaona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Itakota  to  define  those  ob- 
scene profits  and  how  the  profits  of 
whatever  major  oil  companies  he  is  talk- 
ing about  are  much  higher  than  those  of 
average  manufacturers. 

My  understanding  is  that  they  are  Just 
at  the  average  level  over  a  10-year  basis; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  Senator's  question  by  saying,  first  of 
all,  that  obscene  profits  are  pnrflts  which 
are  well  above  the  average.  The  oil  com- 
panies have  now  found  a  way  to  gather 
in  obscene  profits,  and  that  is  what  they 
are  doing. 

Obscene  profits  are  well  above  the  aver- 
age, and  the  profits  on  crude  production 
qualify  in  this  category.  "Hiat  Is  exacUy 
where  the  profits  are  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BARlliETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  the  Senator  will 
let  me  finish 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  Just 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Does  the  Senator 
want  me  to  respond? 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (continuing) .  Like  to 
see  how  the  profits  of  the  oil  companies 
for  the  last  10  years  have  been  consider- 
s^ly  higher  thsm  average.  It  Is  my  imder- 
standlng  they  are  Just  a  Uttie  bit  above 


the  middle  and,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, average  profits. 

If  the  Senator  can  show  this  Is  not 
correct,  I  would  like  to  see  it  so  It  can 
be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  the  Senator  would 
like  me  to  jAace  profit  figures  In  the 
Record,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so.  I  do 
not  have  them  here  with  me. 

But  over  the  past  8  years  or  so  the 
profits  have  been  about  average,  and  in 
last  2  or  3  years,  since  the  major  oil  com- 
panies have  discovered  how  effective  it 
is  to  withhold  production  so  they  can 
raise  their  prices,  their  profits  have  been 
exorbitant. 

I  can  furnish  those  figures  as  soon  as 
I  can  get  a  call  over  to  the  office  to  get 
them  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  am  not  asking  Just  for  profit 
figures,  but  figures  that  would  show  that 
they  are,  say,  way  above  average  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  year 
they  are  considerably  below  1974,  so  they 
are  down,  and  that  for  a  10-year  period 
that  they  are,  for  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, average  with  manufacturing,  as 
far  as  a  return  on  Investment. 

So  I  think  that  for  the  Senator  to  tallc 
about  these  high  profits,  he  should  sub- 
mit that  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  AB0URE2:K.  I  have  already  agreed 
to  do  that.  I  am  very  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  tiiank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  With  respect  to  tbe 
Philip  Hart  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
this  will  take  in  the  top  15  or  16  oil  com- 
panies whose  hold  on  the  economy,  so  far 
as  energy  reserves  are  concerned,  Is  ex- 
tremely damaging. 

As  I  Just  responded  to  the  Senator  from 
Mdahomt,  the  power  of  the  companies 
allows  them  to  manipulate  supplies, 
through  their  control  of  every  single 
phase  of  oil  operations  from  the  well  to 
the  gas  pump.  This  means  the  power  to 
withhold  supplies  from  their  own  dealers' 
customers,  as  well  as  from  independents 
who  might  provide  the  competition  to 
vblch  these  companies  give  a  lot  of  lip 
service.  Their  excess  profits  also  give 
these  companies  the  power  to  buy  prac- 
tically all  of  the  television  advertising 
time  they  want;  to  buy  advertising  that 
shapes  the  minds  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic and  takes  the  heat  off  them  politically, 
so  to  siJeak.  That  power  costs  the  Ameri- 
can people  more  than  simply  high  rates  of 
profit,  and  something  has  to  be  done 
about  it. 

As  I  said  before,  this  amendment  does 
not  deprive  any  company  of  a  decent 
profit.  In  fact,  what  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  restore  In  some  measuie 
the  Ingredient  of  free  enterprise  to  the 
oil  industry.  A  handful  of  major  oil  com- 
panies now  controls  over  90  percent  of  all 
the  crude  oil  reserves  domestically  and 
has  access  to  nearly  all  the  crude  oil  re- 
serves overseas  through  mon(H?ollstlc  dis- 
tribution agreements.  These  companies 
have  been  able  to  withhold  crude  sup- 
plies and  give  oil  to  whoever  they  want  to 
at  the  time  they  want  to.  And  now  they 
have  learned  how  to  do  it  at  the  price 
they  want  to. 
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Ttkb  mwndment  we  are  offering  se^s 
to  bxeak  up  that  combine. 

Ifk*.  Rvaldent.  ire  bave  beard  a  lot 
about  tbe  tOtkmef  ot  vcrtleally  inte- 
grated petroleum  eompanlee.  One  (tf  our 
coOeagoeB  in  thle  body  stated  during  de- 
bate tbat  tbe  giant  Integrated  companies 
generouriy  take  no  prbflt  on  their  refin- 
ing and  maikettng  (veratiinis,  but  satisfy 
themadTee  with  proAti  at  the  production 
levH* 

Vlrst  of  an.  it  seems  quite  odd  to  as- 
sume tbat  ttMse  companies  opetBte  their 
reflnerlee  at  eost.  Aeoounting  procedures 
■lay  be  lo  complicated  as  to  ooofuse  the 
uninitiated  and  make  them  think  that 
the  rtfneiy  is  an  unprofltaMe  operation 
tbat  ttw  on  company  main  tains  as  a 
favor  to  the  public.  In  fact,  crude  oil  Is 
tnuMfemd  to  tbe  cmHive  refinery  at 
"coats"  computed  from  posted  prices  and 
catered  into  ledgers  which  have  no  real 
mfnlng  In  terms  of  assigning  profit  to 
tlie  refinery  or  marketing  operation.  As 
for  one  other  lend  of  integrati<m.  trans- 
portstien  through  pipelines,  it  has  been 
cnoanoariy  profitable  for  the  integrated 
oO  finmpanles  deqite  the  fact  that  the 
pipcUnas  are  supposedly  regulated. 

For  many  years,  the  praAlee  of  keep- 
ing the  posted  price  of  crude  high  and 
assigning  praflts  almost  exeluslTely  to 
the  production  levd  served  two  pur- 
poses—neither of  which  was  to  Ining  the 
consumer  the  lowest  possible  mice.  These 
purposes  were,  first,  to  besieBt  from  the 
tax  advantages  and  tlie  percentage  de- 
IdeClon  allowance  that  iun>Iied  only  to 
crude  profits.  A  great  deal  more  of  the 
profits  from  crude  could  be  kept  by  the 
fflmpanViB 

The  second  purpose  was  to  make  non- 
integxated  refiners  pay  high  prices  for 
whatever  emde  thcgr  could  manage  to 
buy.  ttms  raking  the  ante  tor  entry  into 
the  oO  Iwliiess,  and  keeping  down  ttie 
number  of  refiners  and  cootrollhig  the 
flow  of  oil  to  the  very  lucrative  gasoline 
sales  matfcet  The  ability  of  integrated 
cnmpanies  to  manipulate  their  profits 
and  snhslrtlw  one  phase  with  the  reve- 
nues of  another  is  clear  proof  that  these 
oompaaies  do  not  resp<md  to  the  free 
maiiDBt  and  Its  demands.  When  profit 
inafgtiis  are  set  by  management,  not  by 
effleknt  performance  and  the  classic  op- 
cntloD  of  supply  and  demand  you  are 
not  operating  in  a  free  market.  Senator 
OsAviL's  assertion  that  the  major  com- 
panies take  profit  only  at  the  crude  level 
aignes  tbat  there  is  manipulation  of  the 
market 

If  a  free  market  existed,  then  non- 
Integrated  crude  producers  would  come 
along  and  offer  crude  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  Integxated  majors  post  for  their 
own  captive  refineries.  In  a  free  market. 
indowndent  refiners  would  shop  around 
for  the  best  price  and  best  quality  crude 
oa  and  we  would  see  prices  begin  to  fall 
as  the  pressure  of  free-market  bargain- 
ing forced  the  crude  producers  to  b^to 
to  lower  their  prices  In  order  to  remain 
In  competition  for  the  rdlners'  dollars. 
Even  when  other  sectors  of  the  integrated 
company  make  a  profit,  the  cumulative 
price  of  the  final  product  would  still  be 
less  because  of  Ifae  bargaining  and  ef- 
fldeney  fostered  by  vigorous  competition. 


The  fact  Is  that  the  major  producers 
with  their  high  crude  oil  profits  went  into 
refining  und  maiteting  In  an  inefllcient 
and  sloppy  manner  simply  to  protect 
their  crude  profits.  As  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  most  recent  study  of 
the  oil  Industey  shows,  high  prices  need 
not  be  reflected  in  profits  but  are  often 
reflected  in  self-imposed  inflated  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  resei-ve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

lifir.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  de- 
bating and  discussing  legislation  on  nat- 
ural gas.  We  seemed  to  have  gotten  off 
the  path  as  to  just  irtiat  should  be  in- 
volved in  that  particular  legislation.  I 
wan<fer  if  we  are  wandering  far  from 
the  path  that  will  lead  to  the  solution  of 
the  prdl>lems  we  are  talking  about. 

Thning  is  so  essential,  Mr.  President. 
In  about  the  middle  of  December  1970, 
several  Members  of  the  Senate  were  can- 
ed back  into  conference  session  to  dis- 
cuss irtiat  should  be  d(me  <»  an  oner- 
gency  basis  on  the  shortage  of  energy. 
At  that  time  we  discussed  what  could 
be  done  in  meeting  the  challenge  that 
we  had  facing  us.  Here  we  are  almost  5 
years  later  and  we  stm  have  not  aecom- 
pikhed  the  objectives  we  set  out  at  tiiat 
time.  Yes,  we  adopted  some  legislation 
al(mg  the  way.  Not  very  long  after  that 
we  passed  an  act  that  was  supposed  to 
be  a  study  of  just  what  should  be  done. 
Senate  Resolution  45.  It  provided  that 
we  should  go  for>vard  with  legblatlon. 

Mr.  President,  idiat  I  am  ctmcemed 
about  is  here  we  are  this  afternoon  dilly- 
dallying around  on  something  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  hdplng  to  solve  the 
natural  gas  problem  that  faces  us,  and 
whldi  Is  coming  upon  us  very  rapidly. 

The  natural  gas  legislation  now  before 
us  is  of  major  importance  to  our  coun- 
try's energy  situation.  The  Senate  should 
not  entertatai  amendments  which  divert 
attention  from,  and  could  complicate 
that  issue.  Furthermore,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  amendment  is  relatively 
new  to  the  Congress.  Since  it  Involves  the 
statutory  dismantling  of  such  a  major 
segment  of  our  American  economy,  it  de- 
serves more  than  cursory  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
already  begun  hearings  on  a  series  of  di- 
vestiture bills.  That  normal  legislative 
process  should  be  permitted  to  continue. 
Only  through  careful  study  in  commit- 
tee prior  to  reporting  such  legislation 
can  the  actual  affect  on  achieving  energy 
self -sufficiency  be  calculated. 

To  my  way  of  ttiinking  it  would  be  dev- 
astating if  we  go  forward  with  legis- 
lation at  this  time,  with  the  type  of  legis- 
lation we  have  before  us,  with  the 
amendments  we  are  considering. 

The  antitrust  laws  are  capable  of 
remedying  anticompetitive  situations  in 
the  energy  industry. 

Neither  horizontal  nor  vertical  ar- 
rangements are  illegal  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  unless  they  are  intended,  and 
are  able,  to  foreclose  comi)etition  to  a 
significant  degree.  The  courts  have  rec- 
ognized that  divestiture  is  an  extreme 
and  potentially  disruptive  remedy,  and 
have  therefore  developed  careful  eco- 
nomic tests  to  evaluate  the  effect  on 


competition  of  each  arrangement  with- 
in the  pertinent  eeonomle  market  Since 
Oiere  are  no  facts  demonstrating  that 
borisantal  operations  in  the  otergy  in- 
dustry are  necessarily  anticompetitive, 
the  courts  should  continue  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  this  area. 

fflngllng  out  one  industry  with  the 
view  toward  divestiture  seems  based  on 
the  assumption  that  vertical  integration 
is  inherentiy  evfl.  The  Washington  Poet 
for  example  Is  itself  vertically  integrated. 
It  has  interests  In  timber  forests,  paper 
manufacturing  f aciUties.  and  other  busi- 
nesses which  manufacture  products  used 
by  newspapers.  7%e  Washington  Post  is 
also  horiflontany  integrated,  owning 
Newswed:  and  television  stations.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  their  operatioas  which 
are  probably  giving  the  public  better 
services  at  lower  costs. 

I  am  not  arguing  about  that.  I  am  Just 
saying  that  both  vertical  and  horizontal 
integration  have  worked  toward  rediic- 
ing  manufacturing  costs  tor  a  number 
of  different  products,  induding  petro- 
leum products.  To  vote  in  favor  of  di- 
vestiture of  on  companies  at  this  time  is 
voting  for  an  automatic  i»ice  increase  in 
petroleum  products. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  we  have 
heard  statements  made  that  the  man- 
agers of  companies  are  benefiting  so 
greatly  by  the  profits  that  have  been 
talked  about.  I  certainly  disagree  that 
we  have  "obscene"  profits,  in  accordance 
with  the  fig-jres  that  have  been  pub- 
lished by  opponents  as  weU  as  propo- 
nents of  the  petroleum  industry.  I  just 
cannot  go  along  with  that  description. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Bfr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  siipport 
it  in  tjie  spirit  of  competition  and  /ree 
enterprise.  I  am  not  convinced  that  in 
the  Federal  Government,  in  the  great 
cities  of  this  coimtry,  or  the  great  busi- 
nesses of  this  country,  there  Is  neeessar- 
Uy  economy  of  scale,  or  that  they  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  big  in  order  to  raise 
capital  or  to  compete. 

I  am  not  here  arguing  about  whether 
companies  should  or  should  not  be  ver- 
tically or  horizontally  integrated.  I  am 
arguing  for  the  premise  that  there  is  a 
size  beyond  whldi  it  is  dangerous  to  al- 
low organizations  to  grow — ^be  it  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  dttes.  or  businesses. 

We  have  faced  this  problem  of  oU  di- 
vestiture frequently  over  the  past  2  or  3 
weeks.  We  have  been  discussing  it  for 
the  past  10  years.  Certainly  it  was  a 
familiar  problem  65  years  ago,  when  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  was 
broken  up  tmder  the  antitrust  laws. 

Tlie  argument  is  made,  why  do  we 
not  use  the  antitrust  lawis?  My  response 
to  that  is  that  the  antitrust  laws  may 
or  may  not  be  adequate.  Even  if  adequate 
breakhig  up  the  ofl  companies  in  this 
coimtry,  under  the  antitrust  laws  would 
be  10  or  more  years  away. 

Moreover,  what  I  think  would  be  more 
likdy  to  happen  if  we  brought  a  suit 
or  a  variety  of  suits  against  the  major 
oU  companies  in  this  country,  is  that 
they  might  trom  time  to  time  and  place 
to  place  be  found  guUty  of  constraints 
of  trade,  rigging  markets,  or  monopoly 
practices.  '«nd  as  a  result  would  be  as- 
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sessed  a  fine,  a  slap  on  the  wrist,  and  a 
suggestion  not  to  do  it  again.  In  aU 
likelihood,  there  would  not  be  divestiture. 

Look  at  this  problem  from  a  compara- 
ble per^ieetive  look  at  the  banks.  Years 
ago,  we  decided— in  Congress,  not  in 
the  coiu*ts — but  In  Congress — that  we 
would  not  allow  banks  to  brandi  inter- 
state, that  they  must  confine  their  bank- 
ing eperations  to  one  State.  We  even  then 
left  to  the  States  the  decision  as  to 
whether  they  wanted  to  allow  branch 
banking  within  the  State,  and  there  are 
some  States  today,  in  fact  a  good  many, 
that  say  it  is  not  even  in  the  interest  of 
a  State  to  aUow  a  bank  to  brandi. 

In  addition  to  Congress  saying  that 
banks  could  not  branch  interstate,  we 
also  said  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  a  bank, 
wiiich  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  li- 
quidity in  deposits,  to  compete  with  a 
normal  business  which  does  not  have 
access  to  that  kind  of  liquidity;  so  we 
passed  what  we  caUed  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Acts,  in  which  we  said  not  only 
must  a  bank  limit  itself  to  one  State, 
it  must  limit  Itsdf  to  banking;  It  cannot 
buy  service  stations,  drive-in  restau- 
rants, or  movie  theaters.  We  said  maybe 
it  Is  aU  right  for  them  to  write  insurance 
to  guarantee  a  customer's  repayment  of 
a  k>an.  because  that  is  banling.  and 
maybe  they  can  write  traveler's  checks. 
because  that  has  some  relationship  to  the 
banking  budness,  but  we  have  very  nar- 
rowly defined  what  banking  is. 

I  say  we  should  do  the  same  thing  for 
oO  companies.  I  think  it  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous situation  to  aUow  major  ofl  com- 
panies to  be  both  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally integrated.  They  own  35  percent 
<rf  the  coed  in  the  country  and  most  of 
the  uranium.  They  are  the  biggest  bid- 
ders on  geothermal  leases  now  being 
opened  on  Federal  lands  in  the  west. 

The  major  ofl  ecnnpanies  are  the  own- 
ers of  most  of  the  oU  in  this  country, 
the  refiners  of  most  of  the  ofl  In  Vtsla 
country,  the  transporters  and  retaUers 
of  most  of  the  ofl  In  this  country.  That. 
too.  Is  a  dangerous  situation. 

It  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  keep  oU 
companies  big  in  order  to  best  serve  the 
public 

llie  forcM  that  make  tor  oombliuktlon  ai« 
too  strong  to  be  reaisted;  tlie  Mlvmnteges 
which  result  from  combinatkui  sre  too  gnat 
and  too  obvious  to  be  sacrlflced.  It  la  a  great 
deal  better  for  the  general  public  to  have 
ofl  sold  by  a  few  great  oorporattona,  who  can 
afford  to  keep  the  oU  approximately  up  to 
a  specified  standard,  than  bf  a  great  num- 
bn  of  small  traden  who  are  put  up  by 
competition  under  strong  temptation  to  low- 
er the  quaUty  In  order  to  lower  the  price. 

■niat  is  from  Outiook.  November  3. 
1906,  commenting  on  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  prosecuting 
Standard  Ofl  of  New  Jersey  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

"Too  dangerous  to  break  them  up." 
Too  dangerous  to  break  up  Standard  OU 
of  New  Jersey,  whidi.  at  the  time  had 
eross  assets— gross  assets — of  |8<0  mU. 
lion,  at  that  time  the  largest  corporation 
in  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  eoon- 
oniists  and  many  of  those  in  business  said 
the  danger  to  the  newly  burgeoning  oU 
industry  was  too  great,  that  smaller  com- 
panies would  never  be  able  to  raise  capl- 
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tal.  that  we  wore  asking  for  the  demise 
ot  the  American  oU  hxdustry  by  that  suit 
the  Supreme  Court  went  ahead  and  broke 
up  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey— again  I 
say.  a  corporation  with  assets  of  $860 
million. 

Tfmat  tiny  companies  was  Standard  of 
New  Jersey  broken  up  into?  What  are 
those  corporatl(»8  today,  that  came  from 
this  monster  with  $860  milllcm  in  assets? 
First  Exxon,  with  $31  hOUoa  hi  assets, 
the  greatest  corporation  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Second,  MobU,  $14  bUlion,  the  fifth 
biggest. 

Next  Standard  of  California,  $11.6  bfl- 
Uon  in  assets,  the  sixth  biggest  corpora- 
tion. 

Standard  of  Indiana,  assets  of  $9  bil- 
lion, the  13th  biggest 

Continental,  $4  billion  in  assets,  the 
16th. 
Arco,  $6  binion  in  assets,  18th. 
Marathon^  $1.8  bmion,  60th. 
And  Getty,  $3  blllioo,  62d. 
Mr.  President  I  am  not  stating  thdr 
rank  in  the  ofl  industry.  AU  of  those 
companies  are  among  the  top  20  in  the 
oU  industry.  But  from  Exxon,  the  first  to 
Getty,  tbe  62d,  they  are  among  the  larg- 
est corporations  in  this  country  today.  If 
this  amendment  succeeds,  and  those  cor. 
porations  are  broken  up,  they  vrlU  still 
be  among  the  maJ<H'  corporaticms,  even 
after  divestiture.  Tliey  are  not  going  to 
be  broken  up  into  littie  mom  and  pop 
service  staticms. 

What  win  be  the  effect?  AU  I  can  do  is 
look  back  upon  what  hai^iened  whexi 
Standard  Ofl  of  New  Jersey  was  finally 
broken  up.  I  am  quoting  from  the  ho&k 
"The  Standard  Ofl  Co.  of  Indiana,"  by 
Paul  Gidden,  published  in  1955: 

Wan  street  hailed  the  decision  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  lethargy  which  had  hung  over  biwl- 
nees,  finaaee,  and  the  ii^iole  country  for 
weeks  quickly  lifted.  Buatneas  conlMcnoe 
waa  stimulated.  Stock  prloea  adranoed  3  to 
e  percent  in  the  next  S  days.  Trensr  thins  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  rose  fnim 
14SJ87S  on  the  Ifitb  to  more  than  a  mtm«n 
the  day  after  the  decision.  Most  remarkable 
of  aU  waa  the  fact  that  Standard  of  New 
Jersey  stock,  after  declining  from  a  low  bid 
of  078  to  0S5  the  next  day  after  the  decision, 
advanced  fourteen  points  on  the  two  miooasd 
ing  days,  reaohlng  the  hlgheet  price  sinee 
the  middle  of  1900.  Only  thirty  shares  of  tbe 
Jecsey  company  were  traded  on  the  Ifith.  but 
the  next  day  000  shares  Obanged  hands. 

Mr.  President  In  terms  of  history, 
logic,  and  econcMnics,  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  for  the  ofl  companies — ^not  to.  but 
for  the  ofl  companies — ^today  does  not 
hold  a  candle  to  what  was  done  to  Stand- 
ard of  New  Jersey  by  the  Supreme  Court 
over  60  years  ago,  when  it  was  broken 
up  into  33  SQMrate  t^mpftnlfs  Many  of 
those  Uttle  splinter  companies  are  today 
the  largest  oil  companies  in  the  world. 

I  predict  that  whm  this  divestiture 
passes  and  they  are  broken  up  again,  we 
wUl  find  in  10,  15,  20.  or  25  years,  many 
ot  those  splinter  companies  wiU  again 
have  risen  to  a  positicm  of  power  and 
significance,  and  we  may  once  more  have 
to  locA  at  this  same  proUem. 

The  best  thing  thjit  could  hiu)pen  to 
American  business,  and  to  the  American 
consumer  Is  to  take  these  major  oU  com- 
panies, divest  them  horlzontaUy  of  their 


non-oU-produetng  properties,  divest  them 
verticaUy  of  some  of  their  facets  of  ofl 
production,  and  create  many  more  com- 
panies where  few  now  exist  At  the  same 
time  remove  the  shackles  of  price  control 
and  other  artificial  restraints  on  ttiem, 
and  let  them  freely  compete  with  each 
other.  That  Is  what  wiU  best  se^-ve  not 
only  the  consumers  but  the  businesses  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  ABOUREZE.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  one  of 
the  principal  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, for  an  excellent  statemmt 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  whatever  time  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  desires. 

Mr.  WKICKKU.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ariiona. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  both  the  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Gary  Hart  amendments. 
I  do  so  not  to  defend  in  any  way  bigness. 
In  fact,  I  think  the  wiiole  question  of  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  In  the 
hands  of  business  is  one  that  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  courts. 
Congress,  and  by  the  execr^ve  branch 
of  Government. 

But  I  know  in  the  'T)ear  CoUeague"  let- 
ter that  arrived  supporting  this  type 
of  legislation  the  statement  Is  made  that 
the  16  major  ofl  companies  taken  to- 
gether have  about  72  percent  of  our 
domestic  crude  ofl  production.  75  per- 
cent of  our  refining  capacity,  and  ac- 
coimt  for  about  70  percent  of  our  retaU 
gasoline  sales. 

I  do  not  plan  to  spend  any  great 
amount  of  time  on  the  question  of  size 
of  \JA.  ctavontiooB  except  to  suggest 
the  following:  How  many  automobUe 
manufacturers  are  there  that  dominate 
themarlcei? 

To  my  good  friend  from  South  Dakota, 
maybe  he  would  like  to  tdl  me  how  many 
farm  machinery  manufacturers  dom- 
inate the  market? 

So  that  we  are  not  excluding  my  own 
home  State  of  Connecticut  how  many 
airplane  engine  manufacturers  dominate 
the  market?  How  many  airhame  manu- 
facturers dominate  the  market? 

How  many  computer  manufacturing 
firms  dominate  the  market? 

I  think  In  every  one  of  the  instances 
that  I  have  cited  we  are  probably  talk- 
ing about  three,  four  or  at  the  maTinmin 
five  companies. 

So,  if  there  Is  a  problem  here,  it  is  a 
problem  that  does  not  Just  attach  to  the 
ofl  companies;  it  attaches  to  the  growth 
of  eomomlc  power  ccmcentrated  hi  the 
hands  of  American  industry  across  the 
boards.  It  is  a  problem  to  be  addressed 
by  aU  aspects  of  our  Government 

The  reason  I  rise  to  oppose  this 
amendment  is  that  it  takes  the  focus  off 
the  problem  and  it  takes  the  focus  off 
who  is  responsible  for  the  problem. 

Let  us  assume  for  one  minute  that  the 
ofl  companies  share  in  the  present  en- 
ergy crisis.  Let  us  just  make  that  as- 
sumpti<m.  But  let  us  leave  them  for  a 
moment 

The  i»lncipal  responslbfllty  for  this 
crisis  obviously  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
OPEC  nations.  But  once  that  hurdle  is 
crossed  the  next  responsibility  Ues  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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StstM  ttad  the  President  of  the  United 
etktoik 

nien  ii  no  question  of  the  fact  that 
the  ofl  onmpanles  can  sh&re  part  <a  the 
blame.  Tliere  is  no  question  that  the 
American  people  can  share  part  of  the 
blame.  But  what  is  so  insidious  about 
what  has  been  going  on  here  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  the  past 
year  or  so  is  that  all  the  rhetoric  and  all 
the  legisIatlTe  effort  is  directed  at  the 
eadest  target  insofar  as  the  demagogues 
are  oaneemed,  specifically  the  oil  com- 
panies. How  about  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States?  It  has  been  2  years  since 
the  Arab  nations  Imposed  their  embargo, 
2  years.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  have  any 
sort  of  a  conservation  program — ^is  that 
the  fault  of  the  oil  companies? 

The  fact  that  there  have  been  no  pro- 
grams oa  the  part  of  Government  to  dis- 
eorer  new  energy  to  get  on  with  the 
builiMss  of  relying  on  other  sources  of 
energy,  is  that  the  fault  of  the  oU 
eompanlM. 

Let  us  Just  take  a  look  at  the  record. 
It  Is  ooa  fraught  with  politics.  Neither 
side  Is  Immime.  There  has  been  a  dead- 
lock between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  price  of  oil.  gas,  an2  energy  is  go- 
ing to  be  determined  by  that  age  old 
equation,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  we  wish  to  go  ahead  and  lower  the 
price  of  the  commodity,  if  we  wish  to 
have  abundant  supplies  of  the  com- 
modity, there  are  two  things  we  can  do. 
We  can  conserve,  and  we  can  encourag't 
new  exploration  and  new  sources  of 
energy. 

OODgress  at  the  present  time  Is  locked 
up  In  a  eonference,  in  which  I  share,  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  on 
energy.  So  far  no  hard  declskms  have 
been  reached  at  an  that  would  in  any 
way  eaU  upon  Americans  to  conserve  and 
certainly  nothing  In  the  way  of  produc- 
ing mtnre  of  the  commodity  on  stream. 
Tliat  has  pretty  much  been  the  record  of 
Oongrees  as  a  whole. 

Tht  only  hard  decisions  that  have  been 
made  in  the  last  2  years  are  the  Demo- 
crats have  proposed  a  tax  on  gaso- 
Uae  to  achieve  that  conservation  and 
the  RepuUlcans  have  proposed  a  tariff 
oa  oU  imports  to  achieve  that  conserva- 
tion. 

In  the  first  Instance,  I  say  that  ration- 
ing by  price  Is  not  exactly  the  American 
way  to  go  about  resolving  the  demand 
end  of  ttie  equation. 

If  we  have  to  conserve,  then  why 
should  we  not  do  so  with  each  persMi 
taking  on  his  shouldws  that  portkm  of 
the  burden  of  the  scdutlcm  which  he  is 
best  equipped  to  handle,  which  means  the 
better  off  ycu  are,  the  more  the  burden 
you  take  on  your  shoulders.  Do  not  go 
ahead  and  turn  to  poor  Americans,  el- 
deiiy  Americans,  and  Americans  on  fixed 
incomes,  and  lower  than  the  moderate- 
income  Americans,  and  say,  "We  are  go- 
ing to  pot  the  price  so  high  that  you  will 
be  unaUe  to  buy  the  commodity;  there- 
fore, the  rest  of  us  can  lead  our  life  style, 
the  majority  ot  Americans  can  lead  their 
life  style  unimpeded,  imchanged." 

So  that  is  the  first  suggestion  that 
come  forth,  both  from  the  President  and 
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ttctn  Congress,  one  totally  opposed  to  our 

traditions    about    resolving    a    national 

crisis  in  a  national  way. 
So,  as  I  stand  in  this  Chamber  today, 

there  has  been  no  effort  whatsoev«'  to 

bring  about  mandatory  cmiservation  or 
conservation  that  would  fall  equally  upon 
the  shoulders  of  all  Americans. 

How  in  Ood's  name  can  you  affect  the 
price  of  this  commodity  unless  you  re- 
duce the  demand?  ITie  voluntary  meas- 
ures that  have  been  proposed  initially  by 
the  President  fell  flat  on  their  face.  The 
law  enacted  by  Congress  calling  for  a 
55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit,  believe  me, 
is  disobeyed.  It  is  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  pei'sons  obeying.  There 
has  been  no  effect  at  conservation,  either 
voluntarily  or  in  a  mandatory  way. 

First  of  all,  it  is  not  the  law  of  supply; 
it  Is  not  the  law  of  demand;  it  Is  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  that  will  deter- 
mine the  price.  Nothing  has  been  done  by 
Congress  or  by  the  President  as  to  the 
demand  end  of  that  equation. 

Now  we  get  to  the  business  of  supply. 
What  has  Congress  done  to  encourage 
greater  supplies  of  the  commodity? 

It  has  withdrawn  every  incentive  for 
private  enterprise  to  do  that  job. 

I  suppose  this  is  a  philosophical  mat- 
ter, whether  you  are  talking  about  the 
oil  depletion  allowances  or  control  or 
what  have  you  that  might  be  worthy 
climbing  at  some  point  in  our  history; 
but  it  seems  a  little  silly  to  me  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  energy  crisis  we  choose 
that  time  to  discourage  exploration.  That 
has  been  the  contribution,  however,  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  So,  >.s 
to  the  supply  end  of  the  equation,  noth- 
ing has  been  done  by  Congress. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  international 
group  on  energy  met.  These  are  nations 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  not  the 
OPEC  group.  They  had  a  ranking  as  to 
who  had  done  the  most  since  the  crisis 
to  resolve  the  energy  problem,  and  the 
United  States  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list,  >*s  it  should  be.  Here  we  are  being 
evaluated  not  by  Republicans,  not  by 
Democrats,  not  by  liberal  or  conservative 
coliminlsts,  but,  rather,  by  an  impartial 
group  on  the  outside,  as  to  what  various 
nations  have  done  to  resolve  their  prob- 
lem; and  we  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heap. 

There  is  not  a  person  in  this  Cham- 
ber nor  in  the  Wliite  House  nor  in  any 
aspect  of  this  Oovemment  who  does  not 
know  that  the  Government  has  not  re- 
sponded in  any  way  to  the  energy  crisis 
created  2  years  ago. 

I  cannot  blame  the  American  people, 
because  as  I  walk  throughout  my  State 
of  Connecticut,  I  find  a  willingness  on 
their  part  to  sacrifice.  All  they  want  to 
do  is  to  hear  the  call  of  leadership  asking 
them  to  sacrifice,  asking  them  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  All  they  get 
from  "leadership"  in  this  Nation  is  a 
lot  of  political  sparring  around  while  un- 
employment increases  and  the  price  of 
fuel  continues  to  soar  and  the  shortages 
are  threatened  for  the  future. 

I  have  debated  this  Issue  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
for  many  months.  I  recall  the  last  de- 
bate was  Just  before  the  siunmer  recess, 
one  of  numerous  recesses  we  take  while 


we  still  .search  for  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, be  it  in  the  halls  of  the  Senate  or 
under  the  palm  trees  of  some  exotic 
island. 

I  recall  that  in  the  last  debate— this 
was  back  in  August — we  were  going  to 
tell  the  OPEC  nations  what  to  do  vis-a- 
vis their  pricing  policy.  That  was  the  way 
we  were  going  to  bring  the  price  down 
I  do  not  know  who  made  the  statement 
or  who  spoke  to  them,  but  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  the  OPEC  naUons  jacked  the 
price  up,  and  they  will  keep  doing  it  un- 
til this  Nation  responds. 

Apparently,  there  is  no  sense  of  ur- 
gency among  the  people  in  Congress  or  in 
the  White  House  to  get  this  problem 
behind  us,  but  there  siu-e  as  heck  is  when 
it  comes  to  the  people  in  my  State  who 
are  unemployed,  and  it  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
act. 

I  understand  that  we  had  two  votes 
scheduled  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
I  understand  that  because  a  great  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  are  not  in  town,  we 
are  going  to  postpone  those  votes  until 
tomorrow.  There  it  is  in  a  nutshell.  These 
are  only  two  votes  we  have  postponed  one 
day,  but  you  can  track  that  attitude 
straight  through  the  whole  energy  crisis. 
We  have  postponed  and  postponed  and 
postponed.  The  net  result  is  that  we  are 
no  better  off  today — in  fact,  we  are  worse 
off — than  we  were  2  years  ago. 

I  think  it  is  Incimibent  upon  every 
Senator  and  Representative  to  tell  his 
constituents  that,  if  we  had  an  embargo 
tomorrow,  the  devastation  that  would 
be  wreaked  upon  our  economy,  upon  the 
motorists,  and  upon  the  homeowners 
would  be  far  worse  than  it  was  2  years 
ago.  We  are  far  less  equipped  to  handle 
an  embargo.  In  light  of  our  increased 
demand  of  today,  than  we  were  2  years 
ago. 

I  make  no  bones  about  the  fact  that 
I  feel  that  we  need  mandatory  conserva- 
tion— yes,  rationing.  That  is  the  only 
fah-  way  to  handle  it.  Not  the  World 
War  II  system  tliat  is  constantly  thrown 
out  as  a  fear  tactic  by  some,  but  a  man- 
datory system,  a  system  of  law,  which 
fairly  apportions  the  burden  of  conser- 
vation on  the  shoulders  of  all  of  us. 

I  realize  that  that  philosophy  grates 
against  my  Republican  and  conservative 
friends,  but  at  least  it  faces  up  to  the 
demand  end  of  the  equation.  Yes,  I  am 
for  decontrol  because  I  want  more  oil  and 
gas,  said  I  want  to  encourage  people  to 
find  it;  and  tliat  grates  against  the 
philosophy  of  my  Democratic  and  liberal 
friends.  But  I  do  not  know  any  other  way 
to  achieve  that  supply,  imless  we  elimi- 
nate the  oil  companies  and  put  the 
United  States  into  the  oil  business.  I  say, 
no  thanks,  to  that. 

I  saw  a  biuniTer  sticker  the  other  day 
that  read  something  like  this:  "If  you 
like  our  national  postal  system,  you'll 
love  nationalized  oil." 

Nobody  wants  to  face  up  to  the  hard 
truth  of  conservation  or  of  allowing  a 
free  market  to  operate,  because  they  are 
afraid  they  are  gohig  to  lose  their  tradi- 
tional political  constituencies.  Politics  In 
this  Nation  has  changed,  and  people  are 
looking  for  real  answers  rather  than  po- 
litical answers.  They  are  ready  for  It, 
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but  we  are  not  ready  to  stand  up  and 
give  It  to  than.  Once  again,  we  lag  ter 
b^lnd  those  whom  we  are  supposed  to 
lead. 

That  brings  me  full  circle  to  the  dem- 
agoguery  which  contlmies.  day  In  and 
day  out,  to  try  to  make  the  American 
people  believe  that  If  you  clobber  the  oil 
companies,  all  our  problems  are  over: 
that  nobody  will  have  to  sacrifice:  that 
nobody  will  have  to  pay  a  penny  more; 
that  we  will  be  able  to  have  those  good, 
old  1950  prices. 

The  rest  at  the  world  has  awakened. 
The  rest  of  the  world  demands  that  they 
be  able  to  feed  their  children  and  house 
their  families  and  bring  them  the  quality 
of  life  which  we  have  enjoyed  for  so  long 
in  the  United  States.  The  rest  of  the 
world  wants  it  now;  and  as  long  as  they 
are  in  there  bidding  for  that  particular 
commodity,  things  have  changed — and 
for  the  better. 

I  would  rather  pay  a  few  more  cents 
and  make  certain  that  we  do  have  a  bet- 
ter world,  with  people  enjoying  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  That  is  what  Is  going 
to  eliminate  the  conflict  between  people 
and  nations. 

Some  people  would  like  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  we  can  get  out  of 
this  without  sacrifice  of  any  sort,  that  we 
can  lead  our  lifestyle  unchanged,  and 
that  Uie  easiest  way  to  do  that  is  to  zero 
In  on  the  oil  companies.  Fine — put  the 
blame  at  the  doorstep  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. I  am  siure  some  of  It  belongs 
there.  But  the  eye  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  being  misdirected  if  it  stays  on  that 
one  target.  It  should  be  right  here,  on 
Congress,  demanding  that  Congress  stay 
in  session  imtil  we  arrive  at  a  solution  of 
this  crisis,  in  conjunction  with  the  Presi- 
dent. It  should  not  be  a  Republican  solu- 
tion. It  should  not  be  a  Donocratlc  solu- 
tion. It  should  not  be  a  congressional 
solution.  It  should  not  be  a  Presidential 
solution.  But  It  should  be  a  solution.  It 
should  not  be  demagoguery.  It  should  not 
be  politics,  and  it  should  not  be  a  mirage. 
No.  1,  If  we  act  that  way,  the  Arabs  vrfll 
stop  Jacking  the  price  up;  and.  No.  2.  the 
people  in  Connecticut  and  an  over  this 
country  will  get  back  to  work,  and  we  will 
have  things  under  control,  so  that  we  will 
not  have  dumped  the  dire  consequences 
on  our  children. 

Let  the  Senate  stand  up  and  say.  "We 
demand  that  the  price  be  paid  now," 
rather  than  to  follow  a  tactic  which  as- 
sures a  continual  question  mark  and.  at 
the  worst,  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  our 
children. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  Senator's  argu- 
ments. I  could  not  agree  more  ttiat  socne- 
thlng  like  a  divestiture  amendment 
should  be  the  subject  of  earful  study. 
and  it  should  be  the  subject  of  a  com- 
mittee hearing. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  knows,  because  he  has 
spent  26  years  learning  it  for  sure,  and 
that  is  that  the  dlvesttture  problem  is  not 
as  shnple  as  It  soimds  on  the  face  of  It. 
Let  me  cite  an  example. 


Back  in  the  days  when  I  was  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness— and  that  has  been  a  long  time 
ago — this  Senator  was  rather  proud  to 
present  himself  as  a  hero  of  the  Inde- 
pendent filling  station  operator.  But  It 
presented  some  problems  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  at  the  time  that  he  started 
carrying  their  fiag  for  them. 

For  example,  I  would  meet  with  the  In- 
dependent filling  station  operators  In  my 
home  town  and  when  we  talked  about 
their  complaint,  what  they  resented  most 
was  that  a  major  oil  company  would  be 
using  its  company-owned  stations  to  hold 
down  the  price  at  which  the  gasoline  was 
selling.  Here  would  be  a  company  that 
would  have  a  company-owned  station  as 
a  training  station  and  they  would  have 
bright  young  men,  with  a  lot  of  hustle 
about  them,  out  there  cleaning  off  the 
windshield  and  polishing  things,  provid- 
ing better  service,  cleaning  oirt  the  in- 
side, vacuuming  up  the  floor,  giving  first- 
class  service,  and  selling  the  gasoline  at 
a  price  below  what  the  average  station 
selling  the  same  product  was  charging 
for  It.  That  created  tremendous  resent- 
ment and  the  filling  station  operators, 
local  Independents,  who  were  merchan- 
dising the  same  product,  would  meet  and 
they  would  do  everything  they  could  to 
try  to  convince  the  company  that  that 
was  not  fair,  that  was  not  right,  because 
that  was  reducing  the  amount  of  income 
that  all  these  other  filling  stations  could 
make  because  they  could  not  raise  the 
price  as  high  as  they  would  like  to  have 
it,  with  the  company  doing  what  it  could 
to  hold  the  price  down. 

The  Senator  might  say,  why  would 
the  ocxnpany  be  trying  to  hold  the  price 
down?  For  the  very  slmfde  reason  that 
It  wanted  to  make  a  lot  of  sales.  If  its 
product — for  example,  the  Exxon  prod- 
uct, then  the  Esso  product  In  Baton 
Rouge— were  selling  above  the  price  of 
the  Texaco  and  the  Gulf  product,  they 
were  not  going  to  sell  as  much  gasoline. 
Of  course,  they  were  anxious  to  sell  more 
of  the  product  out  of  their  refinery.  So 
the  company  would  be  using  its  service 
outlets  to  h<dd  down  the  price. 

At  the  present  Ume,  there  is  resent- 
ment among  a  lot  of  the  IndQiendents, 
and  they  may  be  entirely  rlgiit  about  this 
matter,  that  the  companies  are  using 
their  power,  through  their  company- 
owned  outlets,  to  reduce  the  sales  mar- 
gin both  in  the  tank  wagon  price  and  also 
in  the  mark-up  at  the  fllUng  station- 
not  necessarily  the  Independent  station, 
but  all  fUUng  stations.  In  order  to  bring 
pressure  on  all  their  dealers  and  all  ttactr 
statl(»s  to  bring  the  price  down,  they 
ke^  moving  more  and  more  toward  the 
type  of  (^)eratlan  where  a  peraoo  sim- 
ply boys  gasoline,  fills  his  own  tank,  lias 
no  service  other  ttiaa  that  he  just  drives 
up  «id  gets  the  gasoline  and  walks  In 
and  pays  the  Uttte  lady  who  sits  behind 
one  of  these  computers  «4iere  she 
touches  a  few  points  on  a  computer  and 
it  shows  iQ)  with  a  total  to  show  how 
much  the  customer  should  pay. 

lliat  win  bring  down  the  price  of  tiie 
product  to  the  ooosumer.  It  does  pom  a 
proUem  to  the  publle,  because  more  and 
more,  we  shall  haTe  to  go  to  a  Umttad 


number  of  stations  for  our  service,  or 
maybe  to  an  Independent  garage  for  our 
repairs.  But  it  does  help  the  consumer  to 
get  the  product  more  cheaply. 

I  think  we  should  an  agree  that  if  a 
company  feels  that  we  should  not  have  to 
pay  more  than  58  cents  a  gallon  for  its 
product,  for  example,  and  that  that  to  a 
fair  profit  and  that  people  can  merchan- 
dise it  and  make  a  decent  profit  selling 
it  for  58  cents,  we  oug^t  to  cooperate 
with  the  company  In  trying  to  see  that  Its 
product  wiU  not  sen  for  a  price  that  the 
company  itself  thought  to  be  excessive. 
I  think  everybody  here  who  has  the  con- 
sumer's Interest  at  heart  wiU  agree  that 
that  Is  right. 

Why  should  we,  In  the  name  of  en- 
throning small  business,  put  small  busi- 
ness In  a  position  to  charge  a  price  far 
beyond  that  wiilch  both  Conp^ss  and 
the  consumer  interests  ar.d  the  compa- 
nies think  Is  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  the 
product?  It  would  make  better  sense  to 
say  that  If  the  company  can  demonstrate 
that  the  product  can  be  manufactured 
and  a  fair  profit  can  be  made  at  a  lower 
price,  the  product  should  sell  for  the  low- 
er price.  Yet  that  Is  the  type  of  thing  that 
win  be  prevented  under  a  ctMni^ete 
divestiture. 

One  appeal  to  this  Senator  is  that  we 
should  permit  those  companies  that  have 
only  a  few  stations,  and  therefore  are  not 
In  a  position  to  control  the  market  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  make  little.  If  any. 
Impact,  to  keep  their  sUtions. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  In  Just  a  second. 
Tliose  who  have  a  great  number  of 
stations,  as  would  be  the  case  with  Ex- 
xon, make  them  divest  themseh^es  of 
some  of  their  stations,  but  by  no  means 
all.  If  we  make  them  divest  themselves 
of  all  their  stations,  then  we  prevent  the 
company  from  doing  something  it  would 
like  to  do  in  the  public  Interest;  that  is, 
to  see  to  it  that  the  product  is  not  sold 
for  an  excessive  price. 

How  can  a  company  maintain  a  re- 
sponsible attitude  toward  the  pubUc  in 
protecting  the  public  Interesrt  if  it  does 
not  have  the  power  to  do  so? 

In  addition  to  aU  that,  there  win  be 
other  situations  that  wfll  arise  where  we 
want  the  company  to  have  scHue  com- 
pany-owned stations.  For  example,  sup- 
pose someone  is  driving  from  here  to 
CaUfomla  and  is  in  a  hurry  to  be  there 
and  he  likes  to  drive  an  night.  Some- 
body ousMi  to  keep  his  gasoline  station 
open  past  midnight  so  he  can  get  some 
gas.  He  win  not  make  many  sales — ^veiy, 
very  few.  But  we  should  be  in  a  position 
to  requhre  that  somebody  ke^  this  gaso- 
line station  open  past  midnight 

Who  is  that  going  to  be?  We  cannot  re- 
quire that  any  individual  operator  who 
owns  but  one  station  should  do  it.  We 
certainly  have  a  rig^t  to  require  that  a 
major  company,  which  has  a  lot  of  sta- 
tions, keep  some  of  those  statl(His  open, 
especially  on  an  interstate  highway,  af- 
ter midnight  for  the  benefit  of  the  driv- 
ing pubUc.  so  some  peoide  who  want  to 
drive  an  night  can  do  so.  Problems  of 
that  sort  have  not  even  been  considered, 
as  I  see  It.  because  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
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flnt  argument  to  meet  that  type  of  sltu- 

•Xkm. 

What  do  we  do  when  the  company  is 
aetoaUy  trying  to  defend  the  piddle  In- 
teieit  and  we  know  tbey  are  doing  that? 
What  do  we  do  when  we  Imow  the  com- 
paojr  le  actuaUy  trying  to  give  the  puhllc 
a  Mfvloe  that  we  aU  agree  the  public 
should  have  and  we  know  that  to  be 
true?  Would  we  outlaw  that?  That  Is 
what  that  amendment  wUI  do. 

It  soemB  to  me  that  type  of  Irresponsi- 
bmty,  tiytDg  to  Insist  on  voting  on  some- 
thing of  this  sort  on  the  theory  that  it 
Is  an  entirdy  black  and  white  Issue, 
Ignoring  aU  the  shades  of  gray  involTed 
In  this.  Is  a  very  poor  way  for  Congress 
to  legUate.  It  can  only  make  me  con- 
clude that  those  who  are  cAerlng  amend- 
ments of  that  nature  are  really  trying  to 
defeat  the  bffl. 

Mz-.  WKICKJSK.  I  concur  with  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  8en- 
tXax  from  Louisiana  and  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  pointed  out  that  if  anybody 
throui^iont  his  career — and  I  might  add 
tbe  eareer  of  hk  family— has  fouglit 
agalDBt  bigness  in  business,  the  Senator 
baa.  lliere  Is  no  question  about  it.  But 
that  is  another  issue. 

Mobody  is  trying  to  absolve  the  oil 
companies,  I  am  sure  they  have  a  share 
in  the  fault  vis-a-vis  the  energy  com- 
panies. I  think  big  business  has  gotten 
too  big  in  this  country.  But  let  us  take 
tiiat  problem  a^Taratdy.  I  Just  ask  the 
ouesttan  around  the  diamber :  The  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  say  there  are  16  big  oil 
companies  in  this  country.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator as  a  guess,  how  many  big  computer 
manafacturcn  are  there  in  this  coun- 
try? I  woold  say  probably  three  or  four. 
Ebv  many  farm  machinery  companies — 
Ug  ooae — are  there?  Ihree  or  four.  In 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  the  biggest 
mannfaetorer  of  commercial  Jet  engines, 
probaUy  about  two,  Goieral  Electric  and 
Pratt  ft  Whitney. 

CopletB— Xerox,  again  in  my  State. 
•  Again  one  or  two  are  Ug  in  ttiat  fidd. 

I  am  saying,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
undwBtands  as  I  do,  yes.  there  has  heea 
a  eonceotration  of  power  in  business,  but 
that  is  something  to  which  Congress 
should  addreM  itself  rather  than  use  that 
to  shift  the  fbcus  of  responsibility  In 
energy  away  from  the  Congress.  That  is 
our  responsibility.  When  we  get  done 
with  that.  fine,  let  us  go  after  the  con- 
centratian  of  power  that  has  occurred  in 
both  badness  and  labor,  I  might  add.  But 
let  us  not  get  off  the  subject  of  the  energy 
problem  hare  today. 

I  have  to  leave  the  floor,  but  I  want  to 
commend  the  Somtor  from  Louisiana  for 
his  comments.  Neither  one  of  us  is  trying 
to  speak  for  big  business  today.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  solve  a  crisis  and  stop 
the  demagoguery.  in  effect,  which  takes 
the  focus  off  Congress  with  regard  to  the 
energy  problem  when  it  is  the  responsi- 
Ullty  of  Congress  to  resolve  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  WBCKKR.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRE83IHNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  distinguished  Senator  may  desire. 

Mr.  JOHNSrrON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 


two  amendments.  One  is  two  lines,  one  is 
one  line.  I  can  explain  them  in  one  sec- 
ond each.  They  have  been  agreed  to.  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
have  not  to  exceed  3  minutes  to  intro- 
duce and  have  considered  immediately 
these  two  amendmmts. 

Hie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  have  the 
amendments  considered  immediately? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  send  them  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Theclerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  to  amendment  919, 
as  modified  and  amended,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  Une  16,  strike  out  "10  years" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "12  years". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  first  amendment 
simply  extends  from  10  years  to  12  years 
the  length  of  time  that  a  user  of  natural 
gas  for  industrial  purposes  would  have 
to  convert  to  an  alternate  fuel.  We  are 
advised  that  this  amount  of  time  is  nec- 
essary. I  had  asked  for  15  years,  but  by 
compromise,  we  liave  agreed  to  12. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  have  agreed,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  12-year  period  and  urge 
the  ad(H>tion  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  second  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  to  amendment  919, 
as  modified  and  amended,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  37,  after  line  20,  add 
a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  persons 
\uing  natural  gas  for  essential  agrlciiltural 
purposes  not  to  exceed  50  Mcf  on  an  average 
da,y,  as  defined  la  section  26,  shall  be  deemed 
small  users.". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  gives  to  the  users  of 
natural  gas  for  agricultural  purposes  the 
small  user  price  differential  to  the  ex- 
tent of  50  Mcf  per  day  In  other  words, 
a  farmer  who  uses  not  to  exceed  50  Mcf 
per  day  gets  the  small  user  price  treat- 
ment rather  than  the  Industrial  price 
treatment  for  the  first  50  Mcf  per  day. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  we 
think  this  Is  a  salutary  idea  Xb&t  the 
agricultural  user  of  less  than  50  Mcf 
per  day  also  get  that  small  user  rate.  We 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  letting  the  Senate  consider 
those  amendments  out  of  turn. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 


myself  2  mhiutes.  My  colleague  from 
Connecticut  was  observing  that  the 
trouble  was  with  Congress.  He  was 
pohittng  out  that  other  day  that  we  had 
scheduled  a  vote,  and  said,  "There  you 
go  again,  that  dilatory,  negligent,  vaca- 
tioning Congress.  They  have,  all  of  a 
sudden,  put  ahead  certain  votes,"  and 
what  have  you. 

I  have  been  working  very  closely  wltti 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkahson)  .  It  has 
been  our  drive  throughout  today  and  yes- 
terday and  all  during  last  week  to  try  to 
bring  this  to  a  conclusion  no  later,  per- 
haps, than  tomorrow  evening  and,  to- 
ward that  end,  we  postponed  the  consid- 
eration of  three  divestiture  amendments. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Ga«y 
Hart)  got  together  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskill)  and  they 
both  got  together  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Pnaip  A. 
Hard  and  put  together  one  amendment, 
and  then  rather  than  trying  to  have  that 
vote  tomorrow  by  Itself,  they  wanted  to 
have  the  first  vote  on  tomorrow  prior  to 
the  Kennedy  amendment. 

We  could  have  debated  that.  However, 
through  the  good  considerations  and  ad- 
vice of  my  colleague  from  Arizona,  we 
thought  we  would  schedule,  as  we  have,  2 
hours  of  debate  on  both  the  Kennedy 
amendment  and  the  Phil  Hart  amend- 
ment, which  Is  4  hours  of  debate  sched- 
uled for  today,  4  hours  again  for  tomor- 
row, and  not  to  be  voted  on  any  later 
than  3:15  on  the  Kennedy  amendment 
tomorrow. 

So,  I  think  we  have  conserved  time. 
I  just  want  the  Record  to  show  that  all 
Senators  have  been  here  working  to  fa- 
cilitate the  passage  of  this  act  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Evidently 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  because  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  coop- 
erated fully,  and  the  time  now  scheduled 
does  set  forward  the  time  that  would 
have  been  Involved  because  there  would 
have  been  an  extra  amendment.  One 
amendment  was  consolidated  with  an- 
other, and  consequently,  the  bill  will 
move  forward  more  rapidly.  I  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina of  the  cooperation  of  the  minority 
In  that  regard. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen). The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
recognized.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  10  mhiutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oldahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mi-.  President,  since  I 
first  came  to  Congress  more  than  6V2 
years  ago,  I  have  spoken  out  countless 
times  on  the  need  for  this  Nation  to  im- 
prove its  energy  position.  However,  In  my 
opinicm.  Congress  has  not  taken  a  single 
constructive  step  in  all  this  time  toward 
Increasing  domestic  energy  supines.  In 
fact,  we  have  taken  several  steps  back- 
ward. 

Today,  prodlvestiture  forces  are  asking 
America  to  ttdce  a  giant  step  backward. 
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They  are  asking  Saiate  approval  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment,  which  would  force 
oil  corporations  to  divest  themselves  d 
their  operations  in  related  enogy  areas, 
such  as  coal  and  uranium.  The  Kennedy 
amaidment,  seeking  to  wipe  out  so-called 
horizontal  integration  among  major 
energy  companies,  is  totally  counterpro- 
ductive. ^     ,  .  ^ 

The  Kennedy  amendment  and  related 
"vertical"  divestiture  proposals  are.  In 
the  words  of  a  leading  Oklahoma  pubU- 
catlon.  Oil  b  Gas  Journal,  "a  fraud  on 
the  consuming  public"  and  "a  cure  ap- 
plied to  a  malady  that  doesn't  exist." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  Oil  It  Gas  Journal  editorial, 
which  adequately  answers  proponents  of 
divestiture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DlVKSTlTUEK  Is  NO  SOLtmOH  TO  V£.  ElfEBCT 

Fkobucub 
A  group  of  UJ3.  senators  Is  pushing  the 
breakup  at  big  integrated  companies  as  the 
best  strategy  for  dealing   with  the  energy 

O'lslS. 

The  result,  according  to  sponsors  of  this 
legislation,  will  be  greater  competition.  This 
la  supposed  to  create  greater  incentives  to 
expand  supply  as  well  as  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

But  will  that  be  the  result?  The  best  way 
to  judge  is  to  evaluate  these  proposals  ac- 
cordmg  to  claims  made  for  them  by  their 
^onsors. 

Central^  to  the  demand  for  divestiture  is 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  excessive  concen- 
tration within  the  industry.  Also,  divestiture 
advocates  contend,  the  big  integrated  com- 
panies cooperate  rather-  than  compete  with 
each  other  to  maximize  profits  and  squtaze 
Independent  competitc««. 

If  concentration  is  to  be  the  test,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Ccnnmission  reports  that  several 
other  Industries  deserve  scrutiny  before  ojl 
and  gas.  In  fact,  what  other  industry  can 
claim  to  have  several  thousand  producers  of 
its  raw  material,  more  than  100  manufac- 
turers, and  thousands  ^of  marketers  of  its 
products? 

If  competition  is  to  be  the  test,  the  best 
objective  standard  is  price  to  the  consumer. 
Until  the  fivefold  incre«we  in  crude  prices 
dictated  by  the  OPEC  cartel,  fuel  oil  and 
gasoline  prices  in  the  U.S.  lagged  behind 
other  commodities  for  over  a  decade. 

If  profits  are  the  test,  for  most  of  the  past 
decade  oil  companies  have  earned  a  lower 
rate  of  return  on  invested  capital  than  in- 
dustry in  general.  As  to  squeezing  independ- 
ents, the  majors  have  suffered  declines  in 
their  shares  of  the  gasoline  market  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  nonlntegrated  refiners  have 
been  adding  consistently  to  their  capacity  In 
recent  years. 

The  balance  of  the  case  for  separating  In- 
tegrated firms  Into  functional  divisions  rests 
on  the  supposed  benefits:  greater  competi- 
tion, access  to  raw  material  and  product,  and 
Improved  ability  to  finance  new  supplies  and 
facilities. 

It  is  well  known  that  assets  in  one  division 
are  used  to  obtain  better  credit  terms  for 
capital  to  finance  investments  in  another. 
The  resulting  lower  Interest  rates  refiect  one 
of  the  objectives  of  integration:  a  balance 
In  operations  so  that  risks  in  one  area  are 
reduced  by  Investments  in  another.  The  other 
side  of  that  coin  is  that  fragmentation  into 
divUions  will  result  in  higher  capitcJ  costs — 
and  in  higher  prices  to  consiimers — than  the 
present  structure. 

It  may  be  that  Improvements  are  in  order 
to  end  abuses,  real  and  potential.  In  the 


pivsent  competitive  structure.  There  is  merit 
to  the  idea  of  anticipating  demands  for 
change  and  dealing  with  real  problems  be- 
fore Congress  Imposes  a  solution  without  re- 
gard to  Industry  views  and  expertise.  That 
is  the  laudable  effort  undertaken  by  Tom 
W.  Slgler,  marketing  vice-president  for  Con- 
tinental OU  Co. 

But  legislation  pending  before  the  Senate 
would  do  more  to  shelter  some  competitors 
than  It  would  to  promote  competition.  In 
the  process,  it  would  become  more  dlfllcult 
for  industry  to  do  its  job,  leading  to  worse 
shortages  and  stlU  higher  prloee. 

In  that  light,  divestiture  becomes  a  fraud 
on  the  consunilng  pubUc.  It  is  a  cure  ap- 
plied to  a  malady  that  doesn't  exist. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  appeal  in  divestiture?  The  October 
27,  1975,  issue  of  Newsweek  believes  that 
"much  of  the  new  support  for  the  dives- 
titure may  be  prompted  more  by  a  desire 
to  please  the  voters  and  by  the  Senators' 
own  ineffectuallty  In  solving  the  energy 
crisis." 

Many  Members  of  Congress  seem 
afraid  of  higher  profits  for  the  energy 
Industry.  Yet  the  fact  Is  multiple  billions 
of  dollars  are  needed  to  Increase  do- 
mestic production  of  energy.  These  funds 
must  come  from  profits,  or  from  willing 
Investors  drawn  by  hopes  of  good  returns 
or  from  imwilllng  taxpayers  through 
some  form  of  national  financing  of  en- 
ergy efforts  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

It  takes  money  to  produce  energy- 
big  money.  Judging  by  governmental 
failures  In  such  areas  as  the  postal  serv- 
ices, the  more  governmental  involvement 
we  get  in  the  energy  business,  the  higher 
the  cost  will  be. 

The  energy  industi-y  is  a  complex 
business  and  possibly  hard  for  some  to 
understand.  However,  all  the  large  com- 
panies are  publicly  owned,  and  there- 
fore little  different  from  other  large 
companies.  The  principal  reason  those 
of  us  from  oil  and  gas  producing  States 
can  speak  out  for  the  energy  industry 
Is  that  we  do  not  see  it  as  an  oligarchy 
of  giant  companies.  We  see  thousands  of 
people  with  jobs,  Ivmumen^le  small 
businesses,  Including  those  In  both  direct 
and  Indirect  support  of  the  industry  and 
the  people  in  It.  We  see  thousands  of  In- 
dependent producers.  Growing  up  with 
It,  we  do  not  fear  it,  but  recognize  it  as 
the  only  way  the  huge  risks  can  be 
shared  and  expensive  development 
funded. 

The  least  mysterious  thing  about  the 
whole  business  is  that  the  people  who  run 
it  and  who  invest  In  it  are  not  fools. 
They  will  not  knowingly  throw  their 
money  away.  They  will  not  invest  in  a 
losing  venture.  The  business  is  a  quan- 
titative one.  They  can  measure  prc^t 
and  loss.  They  can  calculate  the  cost  of 
drilling  a  well,  building  a  pipeline,  and 
developing  the  gas  ih-  oU  fields  it  takes 
to  support  such  facilities.  Geologists  can 
take  data  and  calculate  depths,  rock 
types.  Mid  estimate  reserves  and  re- 
sources. 

So  I  ask,  when  will  we  stop  pretending 
to  fear  the  "giant  oU  companies"?  When 
will  we  stop  fearing  a  "consumer  revolt 
at  higher  prtces"?  The  result  of  all  the 
rhetoric  here  In  Congress  has  been  in- 
action toward  increasing  production  and 
further  reliance  upon  OPEC.  The  more 


dependent  we  become  upon  the  OPEC 
countries,  the  more  certain  higher  prices 
become.  Sooner  or  later  these  consimiers 
and  voters  will  get  cold  enough  or  Jobless 
Plough  to  seek  out  the  real  villain.  That 
villain  is  Congress. 

It  is  not  the  companies  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  make  the  decisions,  to  put 
up  the  money  to  stay  In  this  business 
Instead  of  going  into  some  other  busi- 
ness. Stay  in  this  coimtry  and  noC  oper- 
ate in  some  other  country.  It  Is  not  the 
skilled  and  trained  workers  who  want 
the  jobs.  It  is  not  the  Investor  who  Is 
ready  to  invest  his  money  here  If  he  can 
make  a  profit  It  is  not  the  landowner 
who  would  be  happy  to  have  the  royalty 
check  If  it  reflected  the  true  value  of  his 
prcverty. 

The  problem  is  with  Congress  which 
has  badly  misunderstood  the  energy- 
producing  business  and  which  is  equally 
wrong  in  its  estimates  of  the  long-term 
interests  and  attitudes  of  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  this  point  is  well  made 
In  a  recent  edition  from  the  dally  Okla- 
homan,  and  I  quote: 

The  simple  trut*  is  that  by  any  evaluative 
standard,  the  petroleum  Industry  is  far  more 
competitive  and  less  concentrated  than  all 
other  U.S.  maniifacturlng  industries. 

No  single  company  has  over  8.5  percent 
of  domestic  crude  production,  refinery  capac- 
ity or  retail  gasoline  sales.  Market  shares 
of  the  top  eight  companies  combined  rep- 
resent only  about  half  of  the  total.  The  con- 
centration ratio  is  much  higher  in  automo- 
bUes,  steel,  rubber,  copper,  and  aluminum, 
to  mention  a  few. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  recently  appearing  in  the  Dally 
Oklahoman,  sui  Oklahoma  City  news- 
paper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Zaks  Puts  Poor  nc  Mouth 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  nearly  half 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  would  vote  to  smash  the 
oU  industry  into  "independent"  weak  frag- 
ments. That  the  liberal-labor  bloc  fell  only 
six  votes  short  in  this  misguided  effort  is  a 
shocking  commentary  on  how  far  out  In  left 
field  Congress  is  roaming  in  its  approach  to 
energy  problems. 

The  Senate  will  have  another  go  at  the 
Industry  next  week  on  a  slightly  different 
tack.  This  time  it  Is  an  attempt  by  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  and  friends  to 
wipe  out  so-called  "horizontal"  integration 
among  major  energy  companies. 

They  will  be  encouraged  by  an  incredible 
Interview  with  Frank  Zarb,  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  chief,  who  told  reporters  this 
week  he  is  wUling  to  "explore"  divestiture 
legislation  and  provide  data  to  the  senatorial 
wrecking  crew. 

The  near  miss  on  Oct.  8  would  have  put 
the  Senate  on  record  in  favor  of  breaking  up 
the  16  largest  companies  that  are  now  "ver- 
tically" integrated,  meaning  they  engage  In 
the  production,  transporting,  refining  and 
marketing  of  petroleum  products.  They 
would  have  been  forced  to  divest  all  but  one 
phase  of  the  business. 

Sen.  Kennedy's  thnist  aims  at  preventing 
oil  companies  from  engaging  in  production  or 
development  of  other  energy  resources.  Elxxon 
and  the  other  giants,  for  example,  would  have 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  holdings  In  coal, 
uranium  or  geothermal  properties. 

In  Oklahoma  this  would  strike  at  Con- 
tinental, whose  Consolidation  CX>al  subsidiary 
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opmtlOaam. 

trndar  th*  tMuuMr  of  promoting  eompetl- 
tioa  kdA  Mftguardlng  oonsnmer  Intensts, 
tbe  1f«nn>4|Ww  woidd  niMli  on*  of  tlie 
rstloB'c  BOH  «Acl«it  latfwtrlM,  fatM  hlgh< 
»r  priei  tor  aU  patsotoom  imduoU  and 
won*,  iDMbM  tlw  aaarcli  for  additional 
•QKITHnllM. 

Vacta  iMva  aravar  botharad  tba  doctrinaire 
lUMnU  onoa  ba  ceta  a  notion  in  liU  bouMt. 
and  ttals  euRtnt  drtra  to  break  np  "^ig  on" 
la  a  eUate  caaa  in  point.  Tlia  alm^s  tratli  to 
that  I17  any  aralnsttTe  standard,  the  patro- 
laoai  tndartry  la  far  mora  oon^MtttlTe  and 
leaa  eanaantratad  tlutn  aU  other  VS.  mann- 
factnrlac  Indtaatrlea. 

No  aingla  oonq^any  has  over  8.8  per  cent 
of  domaatla  omda  production,  reflnery  ca- 
pacHy  or  rataO  gaaoUna  aalao.  Maiicet  shazaa 
of  tba  top  alght  companies  oomUnad  repre- 
Motooly  about  half  of  the  total.  The  oon- 
eaatralkm  ratio  la  moeh  higgler  in  anto- 
'"oX*— >  **•*.  nibtoer,  copper,  and  aluminum, 
to  rnanMna  a  tmr. 

Biac»  BsablB  oonuaanta  are  directly  con- 
trary to  Frsaldent  roi&m  repeated  eonTle- 
tlona.  the  Prealdant  ihoold  dlaaraw  them  Im- 
nadlataly  to  spika  any  trnprnnsUiii  that  the 
adalnlstimtkm  might  ba  willing  to  com- 
promlaa  on  aoeh  a  fundamantal  Issue. 

Mr.  BELUffON.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  baoie  reason  for  the  amendment 
vblch  Is  before  us  today.  The  amend- 
ment; In  my  opinion.  Is  an  effort  to  dl- 
xact  tbe  attention  away  from  the  real 
cnlprUg  In  the  enogy  ivoblem.  which 
Is  the  Congress,  and  to  try  to  misdlivct 
the  critlelsm  toward  the  companies  that 
have  been  In  the  past  doing  a  fine  Job 
of  setUng  our  needs  and  which  wUl  do 
the  same  fine  Job  In  the  future  if  given 
the  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  have 
failed  to  meet  the  test  of  developing  a 
viable  energy  development  policy  many 
times  over  the  past  years.  By  defeating 
the  Kennedy  amendment,  the  Senate 
can  at  least  avoid  yet  another  step  back- 
ward in  energy  development  efforts. 
Mr.  PrHMmt  l  yldd  the  floor. 
Tht  PtCSSSDHfQ  OFFieER.  Who 
4edE8  time? 

Ux.  BABTUBTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FAHHIH.  I  am  very  ideased  to 
yMd  to  fhb  aeoator  from  (MUahoma. 

MT.BABTIgrT.  Mr.  President,  these 
amenibnenti  would  deny  to  the  major 
oa  fwmpanles  which  produce  crude  oil 
the  oivortunlty  to  engage  In  other  ener- 
orbii8toa»B,  such  as  oil  shale,  coal,  syn- 
thetic nataxal  gas  or  crude  oO.  ura- 
nium mlntaig  or  processing,  geothermal 
steam,  and  sOlar.  -nils  Is  like  preventing 
a  wheat  farmer  from  graztaig  cattle  on 
his  wiieat  In  ttie  winter  and  saying  we 
are  improving  competition  in  cattle  pro- 
duction. 

The  asserted  purpose  of  this  ksisla- 
tionis  to  promote  competition  In  the 
energy  Industry  and  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopmMit  of  enersy  supplies.  However, 
unfortunately  this  bill  would  have  Just 
tlM  owoatte  effects.  It  would  leduee  com- 
Pi^lfln  and  atvailaUe  capital  and  would 
ntrntd  the  ftttore  derdopment  of  all 
«erty  soopcee.  If  IJUs  bm  is  enacted, 
the  puluic  would  pay  higher  prices  for 


energy.  Tbere  would  be  less  domestic 
energy  avaflalfle. 

WgL  cost  Imports  of  oil  would  increase 
in  amount  and  In  price.  We  would  be 
more  dependent  loxm  fordgn  production 
and  more  vulnerable  to  pidltical  black- 
mail. Our  national  security  would  be 
further  threatened.  For  these  reascms, 
the  Senate  should  reject  both  these 
amendments. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  the 
amoidment  would  have  effects  opposite 
of  those  Intended  Is  that  its  basic  prem- 
ise ct  antloompetlttve  practices  by  the 
oil  indus^  is  unsupported  and  untrue. 
Regarding  the  large  oil  companies,  the 
amendment  attempts  to  capitalize  on  the 
poUtically  appeaUng  theory  that  bigness 
is  bad.  However,  absent  adequate  data 
to  substantiate  this  theory,  there  is  no 
Justification  for  a  blanket  measure  which 
denies  entry  of  an  entire  group  of  com- 
panies Into  potential  fields  of  endeavor. 
"Hiis  bill,  in  Itself.  Is  anticompetitive  and 
would  by  Its  design  curtail  entry  into 
various  energy  businesses.  It  would  tend 
to  create  monopolies. 

"Hie  business  of  supplying  energy  to 
this  Nation  is  a  big  business  requhing 
significant  financial  capabilities  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  firms  primarily  In- 
volved. Unfortunately,  because  of  our 
domestic  energy  shortage,  the  total  do- 
mestic energy  industry  is  alarmingly  too 
small 

If  the  petroleum  Industry  is  noncom- 
petitive, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
monopoly  iMxiflts  have  been  earned  tn  the 
past  because  this  Is  the  objective  of  any 
monopoly.  In  this  regard,  however,  I 
quote  from  testimony  by  Prof.  Edward 
Erickson  of  JHorih  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity before  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Integrated  Oil  Operations: 

Profitability  la  an  Important  indicator  of 
the  eTlstenoe  and  exercise  of  monopoly 
power.  The  record  of  long-nm  profltabUlty 
In  the  petroletun  industry  Indlcatea  that  the 
flrma  In  thla  Industry  do  not  enjoy  subatan- 
tua.  systematle  market  power.  This  Index 
of  effectlTa  ooam>etltlon  yMds  positive  results 
whether  the  comparison  la  to  aU  VS.  manu- 
taetunng.  Moody'a  135  Industrlala,  Uoodys 
a*  publlo  utUlties.  or  a  group  of  Industrial 
Arms  known  to  possess  market  power. 

Indeed,  If  the  i>etroleum  Industry  has 
colluded  to  reduce  suppliee  and  raise 
prices,  it  has  been  very  ineffective  at  it 

Because  over  the  long  run  the  proflta- 
billty  of  the  petroleum  Industry  has  been 
only  medloere,  Insuffldoit  capital  ha/; 
bem  Invested  in  energy  devel(n>ment  As 
an  example,  in  19S5  when  our  consump- 
tion of  oil  was  S  J  mlUion  barrels  a  day. 
3.700  rlgi  were  actively  drilling  In  this 
oountry.  Now,  when  consumption  is  about 
17  million  barrels  a  day  there  Is  sufficient 
capital  available  to  support  only  1,700 
active  rigs.  This  oountry  has  been  living 
on  the  oil  and  gas  discoveries  of  the 
WeO's  for  nearly  20  years.  Our  surplus 
productive  capacity  has  dwindled  to  a 
sizable  deficit  To'  duplicate  proportion- 
ately the  ezploratory/derelopment  tf ort 
of  1955  so  that  domestic  consumpUon 
would  be  balanced  by  domestic  produc- 
tion, over  5400  Tigs  should  now  be 
actively  drilling,  and  only  1,700,  or  <me- 
thlrd  of  that  figure,  are  actively  engaged 
in  drilling  today. 


Rtiative  to  other  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, the  petrolenm  industry^  etruo- 

tore  is  mneh  IsM  oonfloetrtrated.  Tb  show 
this,  I  am  having  printed  in  thb  Bacon 
two  taUes  showing  four^flim  and  eight* 
firm  concentration  ratlas  for  various  sw- 
ments  of  the  oU  industry  and  for  many 
other  manufacturing  Industrtee.  As 
shown  In  these  tables,  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  productlan,  refining,  and 
marketbig  are  much  less  concentrated 
than  are  many  indwtrles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  wm- 
sent  that  these  tables  be  jainted  in  the 

RCCOXB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reowd 
as  follows: 

Tablk  I 
Senator  Bartlctt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  submit  this  for  the  record.  Thia  is  data 
on  cxMioentratlon.  In  petroleum  ptoducUon- 
4  firms  constitute  27  percent  of  the  Induslar 
8  firms  43  percent.  Natural  gas:  4  firms  25 
percent.  8  firms  43  pwcmt.  Refining:  4  firms 
83  percent:  8  firms.  I  banara  It  la  57  percent: 
M  flrma  M  pareent.  Marketing:  4  flms  30 
percent,  8  firms  58  paroant.  and  ae  fima  77 
percent.  Does  It  not  appear  tram  tkla  to- 
formation  that  the  power  concentration  of 
Industry  In  the  oU  Industry  Is  lees  than 
many  of  the  major  Industries  of  this  oountry? 
OU  iiroduction:  Percent 

4  firms an 

8  flnns IIII f. 

Natural  gaa:  

4  firms.-. 05 

8  firms ^g 

Refining: 

4  firms 33 

8  firms-__.___  iLf 

ao  firms """"I"" 84 

Marketing  of  gasoline: 

4  firms gg 

8  firms "  ""    Ro 

20  firms ""IIIIIIIIIIII    77 

eouroe:  Bearings.  Suboommlttea  on  Inte- 
grated  OU  Operations,  "Maricat  P»rfocmance 
Mid  Competition  In  the  Petroleiun  Industry ' 
pt.  1.  p.  90.  '■ 

TABLE  II.-MANUFACTUWNa  INDUSTRIES  IN  WHICH  4- 
nWI  CONCENTRATION  RATIOS  EXCEEDED  fit  PERCENT 
ill  19GS 


SIC 
nda       Iniuaby 


ConemtriflM  rttioi 


4-inB 


3717  Motor  vehicles... 

Steel:  

33121  Coke    even    and    biMt 
,,.^  furnice 

33122  Steel  Irunt   md   temi- 

...o.  fiflWieo  jhepes 

33124  Hot  ratled  ten,  (hspet, 

33126          Steel  pipeincrfJbes.Trri 
3371  Computing  and  related  ma- 
chines  

3721  Aircraft 

301 1  Tirea  and  inner  tuhw".'.'."." ' 

3K1  PhatMraphic  equipment. 

33S2  Aluminum  rollinf 

2111  Ciprtttes ; 

3411  Metal  cans 

2817  FtoMriMa ::::::^ 

3S33   HosMWdlamdryaquipaMiL 
322*   PraaHd  and  Mows  tfaaapretf. 

sci*_ .  ^ 

2S21   CeSslaw  ii  mJimmJlL 
3511    Staa«M(inMandtorMiMs... 


13 


ct 

n 

76 

84 

63 

74 

61 

63 

78 

67 

88 

71 

SO 

67 

79 

65 

78 

81 

IM 

71 

83 

72 

80 

85 

9S 

72 

U 

63 

7» 

M 

97 

Cf 

91 

72 

81 

59 

68 

64 

•9 

M 

98 

M 

71 

7» 

99 

n 

99 

m 

100 

a 

91 
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ful  It  would  be  If  the  eight  partners  in 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  had  to  build  eight 

**m      s-Hns  pipelines  across  Alcu^. 

^ The  envlnmmentallsts  would  be  busy 

19  ,-.....z^  registering  their  complaints.  Joint  ven- 

H          S  tures  in  offshore  bidding  and  In  produc- 

87 .^  tlon  reduce  and  spread  the  huge  financial 

M          »  exposure  of  any  one  firm  and  facilitate 

n          w  the  entry  of  small  firms.  Integration  re- 

64  •  83  suits  because  of  the  economies  of  scale, 
^          ''to  provide  for  and  insure  a  smooth  flow 

79  "IIIIIIII  of  products  through  an  integrated  com- 

^* pany,  to  reduce  large  storage  costs  and 

32          58  to  Increase  a  firm's  ability  to  compete. 

Tlie  monopoly  model  Justification  for 

Source:  HtarinR  Subcommrttw)  on  Intofrated  Oil  Operations.  dlVestlture  also  USM  toe  WOrked-OVer  al- 

"Markot  Performance  and  Competition  in  the  Petroleum  Indus-  legation   Of   the   withholding   Oi    gas    In 

try,"pt.i,p.i03.  antldpaUon  of  higher  prices.  But  this 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  but  charge  has  been  refuted  so  many  times 

the  pr«»onents  of  divestiture  continually  **mi*  *'  hardly  warrants  my  comment.  As 

sensationalize  on  concentration  figures  Secretary  Morton  said  before  the  Senate 

of  the  t(H>  20  companies  In  the  petroleum  Commerce  Committee  last  December: 


SIC 
code      Indiisiry 


3672  CathodoraytsbM.. 

2812  Alkalies  and  eUorist.. 

2046  Com  miUini. 

2043  Cereal  igapanBena 

3741  LocosMtivet.. — .. — . — .. 

3211  natglaaa 

3691  Storaie  batttrie* 

2816  Inofsanie  pitmenti 

2063  Beatauiar 

2813  Indntrlal  cases 

3572  Tvptwritors 

3313  EiectroMetallurfical 

Comparathw  note:  Petroleum 
refining  (1>72) 


industry.  I  should  like  to  repeat— top  20 
companies.  Many  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries such  as  motor  vehicles  and  steel  do 
not  even  have  20  firms,  the  low  prt^t- 
abiUty  of  the  petroleum  Industry  over 
the  last  deca<le  Is  the  add  test  of  whether 
it  has  earned  monopoly  profits. 

It  is  rather  Interesting  that  what  we 
are  concerned  about  in  this  country  with 
tibe  energy  shortage  is  increcued  energy 
exploration  and  discoveries.  This  means 
increased  drilling  activity. 

The  number  of  wells  or  the  percentage 
of  wells  drilled  by  the  30  largest  com- 
panies amoimts  to  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  number  of  wells  drilled  in 
this  country. 

So  the  non-30-largest  do  drill  e^vroxl- 
mately  80  percent  of  the  wells,  showing 
that  there  is  real  genuine  competition  in 
this  most  Important  segment  of  oil  opera- 
tion, that  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment drilling. 

We  need  much  more  exploration  than 
we  have  tod^. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  arguments  of 
those  supporting  divestitures  that  proves 
anticompetitive  behavior.  They  seem  to 
t)e  saying,  "Because  the  compsmies  in  the 
petroleum  industry  are  big  and  some- 
times conduct  certain  facets  of  their 
operations  In  Joint  ventures,  they  have 
to  be  in  collusion  although  It  cannot  be 
proven  on  a  case-by-case  basis."  This 
Idnd  of  general  allegation  does  not  fit 
well  into  the  philosophies  of  a  legal  sys- 
tem which  requires  proof.  In  this  r^ard 
the  comments  of  Dean  Eugene  against 
Rostow,  a  noted  economic  and  legal 
scholar,  on  bill  S.  1167  (Hart)  are  also 
appropriate  to  S.  489: 

We  should  be  clear  about  the  extraordinary 
scope  and  thriist  of  S.  1167.  The  Sherman 
Act  makes  conduct,  not  econwnic  structure, 
the  focal  point  of  legality. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  justify  divesti- 
ture using  the  concept  of  collusion  by 
implication;  but  this  fails  to  recognize 
the  reasons  for  oil  Industry  Joint  ven- 
tures and  merely  concludes  they  are  bad. 
Historically,  Joint  ventures  in  oil  pro- 
duction were  encouraged  for  conserva- 
tion purposes  by  state  luiitization  laws. 
Joint  ventures  in  pipelines  improve  effi- 
ciency and  reduce  costs  by  prevoiting 
unnecessary  ecpenditures  on  duplicate 
facilities.  Imagine  how  costly  and  waste- 


The  contlnxially  recurring  claim  that  the 
shortage  Is  contrived  has  been  refuted  by 
every  knowledgeable  elTort  to  determine  its 
veracity. 

This  body  should  not  accept  this  spe- 
cious approach  to  such  a  critically  serious 
matter  affecting  our  country's  future  as 
Its  energy  supplies.  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  here  a  few  of  the  Instances  where  the 
arguments  supporting  divestiture  are 
sensationallstic,  Inconsistent,  and  imtrue. 
The  amendment  also  takes  an  imprac- 
tical approach  to  our  energy  problem. 

In  my  opinion  our  coimtry,  our  econ- 
omy, our  worlcers,  our  taxpayers,  and  our 
consumers,  all  benefit  when  any  com- 
pany or  individual  is  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  enter  any  facet  of  the  en- 
ergy business.  More  importantly,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  suicidal  for  our  Nation 
to  deny  to  the  one  group  of  firms  best 
suited  by  knowledge,  experience,  ami  In- 
clination to  the  production  of  energy  the 
freedom  to  enter  these  other  energy  busi- 
nesses. The  inevltaUe  result  of  these 
amendments  woidd  be  reduced  energy 
supplies,  limited  competition,  and  ulti- 
mately a  higher  cost  of  energy  to  con- 
sumers. 

What  characteristics  of  companies  in 
the  petroleum  Industry  make  them  logi- 
cal entrants  into  these  other  energy 
fields? 

The  capital  costs  reqiiired  to  establish 
commercial  alternate  fuel  or  mining  op- 
erations are  staggering.  Frequently,  ex- 
tremely long  leadtlmes  are  necessary. 
For  example,  on  the  average  9  years  are 
required  in  the  uranium  mining  business 
from  the  Inception  of  exploration  in  an 
area  imtil  commercial  production  is  es- 
tablished. As  a  practical  matter,  only 
those  firms  having  the  financial  strength 
of  substantial  income  from  other  sources 
can  withstand  the  burden  to  become  in- 
volved in  these  risky  and  capital  inten- 
sive, yet  important  endeavors.  Petroleum 
firms  in  an  uncontrolled  market  have 
this  characteristic. 

Because  of  managerial  and  technical 
similarities,  expansion  of  petroleum  com- 
panies into  other  energy  fields  is  a  natu- 
ral extension  of  existing  knowledge  and 
operations.  In  my  (qiinkm,  the  companies 
in  the  petrtdeum  industry  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  production  of  alternate  fuels 
because  they  intend  to  gain  an  anticom- 
petitive hold  on  the  production  of  en- 


ergy. Rather,  they  are  Interested  in  max- 
imizing the  use  of  their  technical  and 
managerial  expertise  and  experience  smd 
their  financial  resources  by  entering  bus- 
iness activities  to  which  they  are  espe- 
cially well  suited. 

It  is  obvious  that  coal,  geothermal,  syn- 
thetic natural  gaw,  syntiietlc  crude,  and 
nuclear  will  be  playing  more  significant 
roles  in  the  future  energy  picture  of  this 
coimtry.  To  deny  petroleum  companies 
the  freedom  and  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete In  these  areas  will  have  several  det- 
rimental effects. 

It  will  cause  either  the  filght  of  capital 
overseas  or  investment  in  the  ncmenergy 
industries  which  are  permitted.  It  is 
Ironk  that  at  a  time  when  the  petroleum 
industry  has  been  criticized  because  of 
insufficient  Investment  of  intrflts  In  en- 
ergy-rdated  endeavcHv  and  for  Invest- 
ment in  nonenergy  mdeavors  that  a  bill 
is  proposed  to  not  only  to  ke^  them  out 
of  alternate  fuel  operations  but  also  to 
Icick  out  those  ccHnpanles  which  have  al- 
ready invested  in  alternate  energy  re- 
sources. It  is  obvious  that  if  the  vacuum 
is  filled,  it  would  be  filled  by  companies 
less  knowledgeable  and  less  experienced 
In  energy— or  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  may  be  the  goal  of  scHue  of 
those  who  favor  divestiture. 

As  opportunities  to  invest  In  oil  and 
gas  operations  wane  in  the  future,  this 
amendmoit  would  either  force  the  petro- 
leum companies  to  transfer  their  invest- 
ments to  nonenergy  businesses  or  result 
in  the  liquidation  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. The  Industry  will  not  be  permitted 
to  expand  into  the  energy  era  of  the  31st 
century.  Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe 
the  record  of  the  petrcdeum  Industry 
firms  engaged  in  the  producti<m  of  other 
fuels  warrants  such  discriminatory  1^^- 
lation. 

Attached  to  my  remarks  is  a  table 
showing  the  number  of  patents  on  tiie 
processes  of  producing  synthetic  gas  8uid 
oil  from  coal  which  have  been  awarded 
to  petroleum  firms  having  ooatl  interests 
and  to  nonpetroleum  firms  having  coal 
interests.  Although  not  an  absolute  Indi- 
cator of  technical  devel(H>mait,  the  num- 
ber of  patents  is  significant  Petroleum 
firms  have  received  49  patents  oompgired 
to  3  for  the  nonpetroleum  firms.  TUs  is 
not  solely  a  fimction  of  relative  interest 
but  also  reflects  the  technical  and  oper- 
ational ccMnpetence  and  experience  of  the 
petroleum  reflning  Industry  and  its  simi- 
larity to  synthetic  crude  and  natural  gas 
industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTUTTT.  A  similar  trend  Is 
true  in  the  nuclear  fuel  Industry.  Much 
research  in  the  uranium  field  has  been 
conducted  by  Kerr-McOee  Ccnp..  an  Ok- 
lahoma-based firm  wlilch  has  entered 
into  both  uranium  and  coal  production. 

Geothermal  steam  operations  are 
technically  so  similar  to  crude  oil  oimr- 
ations  that  expansion  into  this  area  of 
endeavor  is  natural  for  an  oil  company. 
In  order  to  produce  geothermal  energy, 
it  Is  necessary  to  drill  wdls  into  the 
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lEarth'«  crust.  Ibese  weUi  an  drlUed 
rimflarly  to  crude  oil  and  natural  ga« 
wdb:  tbegr  ars  complrted  In  aiannen 
iMch  an  similar  to  ofl  weOa;  the  reser- 
voir proidans  are  similar  to  oil  aji^  gas 
reservoiis:  and  tbe  fluid  haruiHnj  situa- 
tions are  ownparaMe  to  those  In  the  oil 
field.  Ataln.  many  of  the  technical 
breaUhroutfis  In  the  geothermal  field 
are  the  result  ot  petroleum  Industry  re- 
search, devd^moit,  and  experience. 

Tbe  fBBEULUMG  OFFICER,  llie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Riifwtor  from  South  CaroUzut  has 
control  of  the  runalning  12  minutes. 

Mr.  aOLLOfOB.  lir.  President,  had 
the  dirtlnguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa cnnmleted  his  remaps?  We  have 
some  renuUnlng  time,  and  would  be  dad 
to  yield  It  to  hkn,  rather  than  caU  for  a 
quorum,  while  we  check  out  some  mat- 
ters. 

Let  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  be 
yielded  that  Ume. 

Mr.  BARTIiETT.  I  thank  tbe  dlstln- 
BUlshed  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
and  I  win  «^«"«"nft  my  rematts. 

Mr.  Prestdent.  the  records  made  by  the 
oa  companies  whksh  have  entered  tbe 
alternate  fuels  businesserdo  not  support 
the  contentlan  of  anticompetitive  be- 
havior. For  example,  data  tm  the  produc- 
tiOD  of  ooal  and  nranlnm  <TntlfattB  the 
opposite  of  anticompetitive  behavior  by 
the  petroleum  Industiy.  During  the  last 
decade,  the  production  of  both  coal  and 
uranium  by  companies  In  the  Industry 
has  Increased  both  absolutely  and  rela- 
ttwa^.  nos  Is  hardly  the  wlthhtddlng  of 
pnanetlon  fer  the  purpose  ci  creating 
"hortagee  and  Indicates  definite  aggzes- 
stvcoess  by  the  firms  involved.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Industry's  share  of  total  produc- 
tion Is  not  large  enough  to  exert  any 
market  power— 3g  percent  for  uraidum 
and  l»  percent  for  coaL  Also,  the  rela- 
tive market  shares  for  the  other  energy 
activities  of  petndeum  firms  are  not  the 
same  as  for  their  petooleum  opoatloos. 
For  example.  Continental  Oil  Co.  has  10 
peroeot  of  JJB.  coal  productlim,  3  percent 
^estimated  ooal  reserves,  2  percent  of 
crude  on  productfam.  2.5  percent  of  re- 
fined petroieom  products,  1.4  percent  of 
"atoal  gas  sales,  and  4.3  percent  of 
nranlam  production.  These  facts  Indi- 
cate strong  competiti<m  rather  than  a 
lack  thereof. 

In  fact,  the  involvement  of  petroleiun 
companies  has  Increased  competition, 
made  entry  of  smaller  firms  more  easy, 
and  contributed  significantly  to  overall 
snndy. 

At  least  18  petroleum  companies  have 
become  Involved  In  uranium  exploration, 
mining,  or  milling  throudi  Internal  ex- 
pansion rather  than  by  merger  or  pur- 
chase of  an  existing  operation.  Oulf  was  a 
new  entrant  in  tbe  nuclear  reactor  busi- 
ness. A  similar  trend  is  true  in  coal  mln- 
^y  a  subrtantla]  number  of  petroleum 
companlee  have  entovd  the  business 
tbroudi  lease  acquisition  and  explora- 
tton^AII  petrolexnn  companies  Involved  in 
synthetic  natural  gas,  oQ  shale,  or  syn- 
crode  projects  are  new  entrants  because 
these  are  InZant  industries.  New  firms  in 


a  business  enterprise  increase  competi- 
tion not  detract  from  it 

Tbe  production  of  coal  from  the  petro- 
leum Industry  associated  coal  firms  has 
doubled  over  the  past  10  years.  In  the 
case  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  Continental  Oil  Co.,  producUwi  of 
coal  Increased  by  nearly  30  percent  since 
the  acqtilsltlon.  Continental's  average 
capital  expoidltures  on  Consolidation  ac- 
tivities were  over  200-percent  greater 
than  the  preacquisition  leveL 

The  technical  contributions  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  to  the  development  of 
other  energy  supplies  makes  entry  by 
•mailer,  less  financially  strong  firms 
easier.  Because  much  of  the  research  and 
process  development  work  is  being  done 
by  the  petroleiim  companies  small  firms 
will  be  more  readily  able  to  become  in- 
volved in  these  fields.  Financing  can  be 
more  easily  obtained  if  a  process  is  de- 
veloped. Furthermore,  if  the  petroleum 
Industry  cannot  participate,  many  non- 
petroleum  firms  may  be  denied  potential 
partners. 

Because  the  petroleum  Industry  is  ac- 
tively pursuing  the  research,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  energy  from 
sources  other  than  oH  and  gas,  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  country  wiH  benefit  To 
show  this,  I  would  like  to  use  as  exam- 
ines the  activities  of  several  medium- 
sized  petroleum  companies  which  have 
substantial  operations  in  Oklahoma  sev- 
eral of  which  would  be  affected  by  this 
amendment. 

Kerr-McGee  has  had  m-anium  mining 
and  mining  operations  for  over  20  years. 
Several  uranium  processing  facilities  are 
also  located  within  the  State.  The  com- 
pany has  contracted  to  supply  coal  from 
company  developed  leases  and  properties 
to  utilities  to  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Arkansas. 

A  pertinent  question  is— What  would 
have  happened  to  the  development  of 
uranium  mlntog  and  processing  technol- 
ogy, the  econ(Mnles  of  the  commtmlties 
to  Oklahoma  where  Kerr-McGee's  facil- 
ities are  located,  and  to  the  future  coal 
supply  for  those  utilities  had  similar  leg- 
islation become  law  years  ago?  Although 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  these  re- 
sources would  not  have  been  developed 
or  that  technical  progress  would  not 
have  been  made,  certainly  no  other  com- 
pany, either  petroleum  or  nonpetroleiun, 
was  willing  to  venture  forth  as  aggres- 
sively as  Kerr-McGee.  Kerr-McGee's  in- 
volvement or  that  of  any  other  petroleum 
company  has  not  precluded  other  nonoU 
companies  from  becoming  involved  if 
they  desired  to  do  so. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  the  tuin- 
around  to  the  performance  erf  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.  after  its  piu-chase  by  Con- 
tinezital  Oil  Co. 

Oklahwna-based  Cities  S«-vice  is  ac- 
tively tavolved  in  coal  gasification  and 
coal  liquefaction  research  and  owns  an 
oil  shale  deposit.  The  company  has  plf^f 
for  commercial  facilities  for  coal  gasi- 
fication. The  compcmy's  oil  shale  leases 
were  obtatoed  through  totemal  expan- 
sion and  not  by  acquisition.  Cities'  op- 
erations will  contribute  to  the  future  to 
an  expanded  supidy  of  natural  gas  and 
crude  oil  which  might  not  become  avail- 
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able  If  the  company  is  doiied  the  (^por- 
tunlty  to  comi)ete  to  these  fields. 

Phillips  Petndeum  Co.,  another  Okla- 
homa firm,  has  toteiests  to  uranium 
coal,  oil  shale,  and  geothermal.  Tbe  com.' 
pany  is  actively  engaged  to  research 
activities  for  oil  shale  processing,  coal 
gasification,  and  crude  llquefaqticm. 
Discoveries  have  been  made  and  the 
economics  of  commercial  production  are 
being  evaluated  for  the  company's  uranl- 
mn,  coal,  and  geothermal  im>Jects.  En- 
ergy production  from  these  sources  could 
well  be  deferred  or  stopped  if  Phillips  is 
forced  to  divest  Itself. 

In  summary,  this  divestiture  amend- 
ment is  discriminatory  legislation  which 
would  create  chaos  to  the  U.S.  energy 
sector.  It  is  a  thinly  disguised  effort  to 
transfer  the  burden  of  energy  production 
to  the  Nation's  taxpayers.  It  files  to  the 
face  of  the  country's  mergy  objectives. 
At  a  critical  time  It  would  severely  de- 
fer the  sensible  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  coed,  nuclear,  geothermal.  oil 
shale,  and  other  sources  of  energy  nec- 
essary to  sum>lement  domestic  oil  and 
gas.  It  would  cause  ccxnpanies  to  the 
petndeum  todustry  to  face  iiltimate 
liquidation  with  the  concurrent  delete- 
rious effect  on  the  economy,  the  taxpay- 
ers, the  consumers,  and  the  Natioi.  It 
would  force  the  export  of  capital  for  to- 
vestment  abroad.  It  would  decrease  com- 
petition to  the  energy  todustry. 

This  amendment,  built  oo.  a  founda- 
tion of  trumped-up  arguments,  recmn- 
mends  that  this  Nation  should  go  <m  a 
masochistic  binge  which  pnMnises  that 
we  will  somehow  feel  better  even  though 
we  are  worse  off. 

ITils  bill,  constructed  to  counterpro- 
ductive nonsense,  would  create  a  vacuum 
that  could  only  be  filled  by  our  Govern- 
ment— ^which  most  likely  would  dehver 
energy  with  the  same  dispatch  and  cost 
that  it  delivers  the  mail. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
these  divestiture  proposals  do  not  address 
themselves  to  the  problem  of  tocreased 
energy  supply,  but  are  tactics  designed 
to  weaken  legislation  that  will  provide 
emergency  supplies  of  gas  this  wtoter  to 
areas  of  the  coimtry  that  are  to  great 
need  of  It;  and  would  also  deny  the  op- 
portunity for  the  deregulation  of  the 
price  of  natural  gas,  which  woidd  to- 
crease  the  efforts  to  find  new  supplies  of 
gas  which  are  so  greatly  needed  by  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor, 
(Exhibit    1) 
VJS.  patents  granted  firms  in  area  of  syn- 
thetic  ga^  and  oil  from  coal.  1964-October 
1974 

Patents 
Nonpetroleum  firms:  Granted 

1.  Burlington  Northern o 

2.  Kennecott o 

3.  American  Metal  clUnaz J  0 

4.  UJ3.  Steel.. a 

5.  North  American  Coal _. .      0 

6.  Bethlehem  Steel IIIIII""      1 

7.  Pacific  Power  ft  Light IZ"        I      0 

8.  NorfoUc  &  Weatera 0 

9.  Utah  Interaattooal 0 

10.  Westmoreland  Coal 0 

Total t 
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Pmtemta  Senator  frtjm  California  repeat  his  ques-  Pl»ce  ot  dd  natural  gaa  rewrres  otherwise 

Petrc^um  finua:                                    gratited  tion'  reooverable; 

T^tto«tal  ML 7  j^    TDNNEY.  I  wlUldraw  ttie  ques-  ,  "*<3)  T^e  relmhu«««ent  to  the jjjUer  of 

..^.Pacmc ^0  uoT aTTS- UP  my  «n«,dmeS  to  ^U^^'.^^J'S^^  ^n  STvalS^ 

i  ^^ric^'if^m^  Oas                          0  Amendm«i(t  No.  910. 1  filed  that  amend-  „  volume  of  production  at  the  weuhead: 

6   O^denua  Petroleum  '      '.".'.V.V.I      a  m«t  at  the  de^  at  1:30  p.m.  I  ask  for  »nd  (b)  any  royalty  or  royaltiea  on  natwal 

6  Kerr-McOee      -    I  Its  immediate  consideration.  gas  which  a  producer  U  required  to  pay  to 

7.  MobU  OU 0  The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICBB.  It  would  »    royalty    owner    under    appUeahle    atate 

8  Qiiif  Oil 3  take  unanimous  consent  to  further  lay  J*^- 

9.  SSem  a«i  ft  Fuel  i^a^date.- 0  S^^Tli^edy  amendment.  c^.Hi ^^^^t  ^^ ^J^^nt'^ 

U.  Atlantic  Blchfleld _ii  j,j^j  is  not  up  for  oonsfclerati«n.  A  potat  natural    gas    exploration    and    producUon; 

rental                                             49  of  order,  Mr.  President.  »nd 

*           " The     PBBSnHNO     OPPICKB.     The  "'(5)  The  rates  and  chjuges  that  win  p»o- 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OITICER  (Mr.  Bnx-  Kennedy  amendment  was  laid  aside  tern-  tect  conaumera  of  natural  gas  from  price 

HOW).  The  2  hours  on  the  amendment  p(«arily.  increaaea  that  would,  in  the  abautce  of  a 

have  expired.  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  That  is  right.  There-  '»*!}<^^ff"»?«  *"^^*»«  *!!!!?*!„"'  ^^^  ^'h 

Mr.  HOTAINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  potot  ,ore,  it  is  not  pendtog.  It  havtog  been  ^S^^SS**^aS2^  ^  S^u"1 

of  omer.  There  is  no  previous  order,  ^et  aside,  how  can  the  Chah-  say  that  it  ^"L^b^of^hl^ttSLS^n^-^ 

There  is  no  amendment  before  the  Sen-  would  take  unanimous  consent? 

ate  now,  and  I  am  ai^tog  f<»  recognition.  jfr.  pbaRSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

■nie  Chair  is  talktog  about  a  previous  unantoiote  consent  that  the  amendment  win  the  Senator  yidd  for  a  unantmoos- 

order  that  does  not  exist  ot  the  Senatra  from  California  be  eon-  consent  request? 

Mr.  BBAIJU  Mr.  Presidoit,  a  parUa-  sidered  at  this  time.  Mr.  TUNMEY.  I  ylrid. 

mentary  toqoiry.  The    PRBSIDINO    OIVICER.    Stoce  __^.i^^_^^ 

Mr.  EOIXINae.  niat  is  right,  make  the  2  hours  have  expired  on  tt»e  ottier  f^D^™,  p^D  nsrnnitfrrrnN  op  sfn- 

your  toquhy.  What  previous  order?  amendment    for    which    the    Kennedy  °*^^'^,^^rS^S,"  m  ^^ 

The  FRESnniCO  OFPICKR.  The  Sen-  amendment  was  laid  aside,  the  question  w^S5,^^^          byru.  jr.,  to- 

ator  win  state  it  now  recurs  on  the  Kennedy  amendment  mukwuw 

Mr.  KEAI1»  It  was  my  understandtog  Mr.  TDNNE7.  ICr.  President,  I  ask  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 

that  we  were  to  spend  2  honrs  on  ttte  mianimouB  consent  that  it  be  to  order  to  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 

amendknent  by  the  Senator  from  Colo-  call  m>  nv  amendment  at  this  time.  row,  after  the  two  leaders  or  ttietr  des- 

rado  (Blr.  Oast  Hsbt).  and  at  that  point  The  PRBSIDINO  Of'FlCKU.  Is  there  Ignees  have  been  recognised  under  the 

proceed  to  spend  2  hoars  on  tiie  aniend-  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  standtog  order,  Mr.  Hamt  P.  Btbb,  Ja., 

ment  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  so  ordered.  be   recognized   for    not    to   exceed    IS 

(Mr. Kennedy).  Mr.  TDNNinr.  I  send  a  copy  ot  the    minutes.                       

Mr.  HOOUilNQS.  Mr.  President  that  ammdment  to  the  desk.  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

was  not  the  order  at  alL  The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The  objection,  tt  is  so  ordered. 

mie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Ctaalr  amendment  wfll  be  stated, 

will  state  that  tiie  order  spedfles  2  hours  The  assistant  leglriatiTe  clerk  pro-  — ^-^— ^— 

on  each  amendment  today.  ceeded  to  read  tbe  amendment  rtnTMrn  -myo  ■Dvnf^nmTjrwi  Trwinxt 

Mr.  HOLUNOa  That  is  right  but  that  Mr.  TUHNEY.  Mr.  President  I  ask  "2SS^5rS^^S^An^.^rrAOT^ 

^'i^^^sr^-'^-^-  ;?r'.sissf.?s,ss55sr  ^^sj^^bS^^^h^ 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER,  ^thout  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  obJeeti<«,  it  is  so  ordered.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bsit- 

Mr.  HOUJNOS.  I  seek  recognition.  Is  The  amenctaaent  to  amendment  919,  as  tjm  be  recognind  tomorrow  foDowteg 

the  Chair  not  going  to  recognise  me?  motfified  and  amended,  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Hakkt  F.  Bm,  Jr.,  for  not  to  ex- 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ab-  on  page  93,  line  9.  s^ike  "(11)  which  Is  ceed  15  mtoutes,  and  that  there  then  be 

sence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested,  conttmiad  tn  inter-".  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rovttoe 

The  clertc  wiD  call  ttie  roll.  on  pas*  as.  atrlka  unaa  10  tlvongh  ir  morning  business  (rf  not  to  exceed  10 

The  assistant   legldaUve   cleric  pro-  on  paga  aa.  Une  14,  atrika  "data.  «r  (m)-  mtoutes,  with  statements  thereto  Itaited 

ceeded  to  call  the  roll.  and  laaert  to  Ueu  thereof  the  f<aiowlng:  -or  to  5  mtoutes  eac4i. 

Mr.  TUNNBY.  Mr.  President  I  ask  <"> '•  ,^.  „    ,.  ^  -     .^.     ..♦>,««"  •»<!  Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  u^^l^^'t^SLt'-to^  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

quorum  caU  lie  rescinded.       ©n  page  sa,  following  line  ao,  add  the  fol-                                

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER     (Mr,  lowing  new  section:  ■~"^"^^^~"~— 

Thuskond).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  -•Sectlm  as.   The  Commission   ahall.   as  vrArrTTDiT   ^ao  Tnn<n^i!.mT^<ru-  Ar^  /-.« 

ordered.  aoon  aa  practleabia  after  tbe  date  at  an-  NATURAL  QAS  EMEROENCY  ACT  OF 

Mr.  TUNNEY   Mr   President,  parUa-  aetmeBt  of  ths  Maioral  Oaa  Act  AmandmantB  1975 

mentary  toquiry.  -' ^JT^^  S^J?^«^  ^?*S2!P?J?!^  Th«  Senat«  continued  wlOi  the  con- 

The  P^HDING  OCTTCER.  I  cannot  IZ'l'^.^t^u^x^j'r^^.^^  sideration  of  the  bill  (8.  2310)  to  assure 

hear  the  Senator.  ^^y  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  4,^^^  modify,  a  national  **»«  avaOabfllty  of  adequate  supplies  of 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President  parlla-  celling  for  rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  In  natural  gas  during  the  period  ending 

mentary  inquiry.  interstate  commerce  for  resale  of  old  natural  June  30,  1976. 

Do  I  have  to  get  unanimous  Ctmsent  to  gaa,  the  sale  of  which  gas  la  continued  In  Mr.   TUNNEY.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 

offer  an  amendment  at  this  time?  interatata  oommerae  after  the  exptratkn  of  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 

Mr.  President  I  call  up  my  amendment  •  contract  bj  Hs  own  tvmi  (and  not  through  ment 

to the  exercise  at  any  power  to  terminate  or  .j^^  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 

Mr.  HANSEN.  ParUamentary  toqutoy,  r«*go«»t«  contained  the.«m)for  the  sale  ^  guaclent  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 

Mr.   President   Parllamentaiy  toqutoy,  SLi^  !Zi>  n.S^  c^'^.^o^S"  ««««»• 

Mr.  President  ^f^^^^^.  ^Sin^L^Hnd  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Just  a  ^  SS  ^^J^  "** '°"**'^ '^***'"  *'''*  Bfr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

"^%      *     _.«  *  A  ^  "'(1)  The  costs  attnbuubie  to  the  ex-  unarfmous  consent  that  the  vote  be  held 

^S^^*"^  **•*•**"         .               .  ploratlon.  development,  production,  gather-  no  later  thM4  o'clock. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  the  amendment  at  ing.  and  sale  of  old  natural  gar.                                Mr.  FANNIN.  I  object.      

the  desk  that  the  Senator  proposes  to  -•(«)  The  proopeetlw  coots  of  operation.  The  PRBSIDINO  OITICER.   Objec- 

<^aU  up?  rawotMng,  tnstADatlon  of  additional  earn-  tion  Is  beard. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Yes;  it  is  at  the  dttk.  yrtnn.  ana  staOar  espanaea,  wMeh  eoats  BCr.    TDNNEY.    Mr.    RresldcBt    the 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the  ar*  aeeesaary  to  prerant  abandonment  In  purpose  of  Oie  amendment  I  hsvc  eaDed 
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up  Is  to  modify  tho  language  of  the 
FearBon-BentMU  amendment,  which  is 
No.  §19, 80  as  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the 
definition  of  new  natural  gas  and  to  In- 
sure fair  pricing  of  old  natural  gas,  the 
sale  of  which  Is  continued  In  interstate 
eommeroe  after  the  expiration  of  a  con- 
tract by  Its  own  terms. 

Mr.  MAMBFTELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
wehayeordar? 

Ttae  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wUl  be  In  order. 

Mr.  TUNMEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amoMlment  excludes  from  the  defini- 
tion of  "new"  and  therefore  deregu- 
lated natural  gas  that  natural  gas  which 
Is  eurrently  flowing  under  contract  in 
Interstate  commerce  when  present  con- 
tracts expire.  I  think  it  Is  well  under- 
stood by  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
under  the  definition  of  the  Pearscn- 
Bentsen  amendment,  old  gas,  gas  which 
Is  presently  under  contract  and  the  con- 
tract expires,  would  be  considered  new 
gas,  and  that  gas  would  be  deregulated. 
What  the  language  of  the  law  does  is 
to  keep  that  old  gas  regulated.  However. 
It  establishes  a  new  criteria  for  cost  of 
service. 

I  shall  explain  the  principal  reasons 
for  this  amendment.  First,  the  deregu- 
laticm  Incentive  price  is  appropriate  cmly 
for  true  new  gas — that  is,  gas  which 
requires  all  the  rislEs  of  exploration  and 
HenSopment 

I  think  that  has  been  the  main  thrust 
of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  deregula- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
give  an  incentive  to  the  Industry  to  look 
for  new  gas — ^that  is,  the  Pearson-Bent- 
sen  amendment.  But  my  amendment 
clarifies  that  if  you  have  gas  that  is 
being  i>ro^ced  now,  that  is  old  gas,  and 
when  that  contract  expires,  we  are  not 
going  to  deregxilate  that  price  because 
that  is  gas  that  is  there.  We  know  It  is 
there  and  It  is  producing,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  artificially  in- 
crease the  price  of  that  gas  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  consumer  is  going  to  be  hit 
hard  mough  with  the  price  of  the  gas  as 
it  coBaee  on  stream. 

Second,  keepbig  old  gas  under  regula- 
tion wiU  not  result  in  any  reduction  in 
gas  supply,  because  my  amendment  di- 
rects the  ^PC  to  price  gas  coming  out 
from  under  the  contract  so  that  the  costs 
of  continuing  production  from  declining 
reserves  plus  a  reasonable  profit  are  off- 
set. 

Also,  gas  dedicated  to  interstate  com- 
merce must  be  produced  and  sold  in  in- 
terstate ccHnmerce  until  the  PPC  grants 
a  certiflcate  of  abandonment.  Therefore, 
old  gas  would  continue  to  How  in  Inter- 
state commerce  even  without  a  deregu- 
lated price. 

The  third  reason  for  the  amendment 
is  that  keying  old  gas  imder  regulation 
will.  In  my  opinion,  save  consumers  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  if  not  billions,  of  dollars 
over  the  next  10  to  20  years. 

WhUe  the  FPC  staff  studies  have  not 
yet  determined  the  precise  amount  of 
these  savings,  thwe  is  no  question  that  it 
win  be  signifioant  in  terms  of  reducing 
windfalls  to  produoers  and  savings  for 
consumers.  Four,  retaining  controls  on 
old  cac  kngthens  the  pfaaseout  of  the 
controls  and  thus  helps  reduce  whatever 


price  increases  may  be  associated  with 
deregulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  respect  very  much  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  au- 
thors of  amendment  919,  Senators  Pcas- 
soN  and  Bkntsen,  to  attempt  to  get  a 
stimiilation  of  the  industry  to  find  new 
gas.  I  strongly  support  their  efforts.  I 
have  voted  with  them  and  will  continue 
to  vote  with  them  in  those  efforts.  But  I 
think  the  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
will  in  no  way  detract  from  their  goal  to 
stimulate  the  discovery  and  development 
of  new  gas.  What  it  does  do,  however,  is 
to  say  that  we  are  just  not  going  to  let 
old  gas  go  up  in  price  when  that  contract 
expires. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr. 
Zarb  of  the  FEA.  Although  I  caimot  say 
that  Mr.  Zarb  would  support  my  amend- 
ment over  the  position  that  Senator 
PxAssoN  has  taken,  I  can  say  that  he  will 
accept  the  amendment  that  I  am  pro- 
posing today  and  he  feels  it  is  adequate, 
because  he  does  not  feel  that  it  would 
have  any  deleterious  impact  upon  the 
efforts  to  encourage  the  industry  to  dis- 
cover new  gas. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions as  to  the  amendment  if  anyone  has 
any  questions.  If  there  are  no  questions, 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  what  his  attitude  is  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  and  if  he  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  HOLLXNOS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  California  m  his 
amendment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Pearson-Bentsen  amendment  has  been 
sold  by  my  distinguished  friends  as  new 
gas  decontrol.  New  gas  Is  deregulated  to 
provide  additional  Incmtives  to  produce 
additional  gas  supplies.  The  key  word  is 
"new"  but  vrben.  we  read  it  closely,  there 
are  certain  loopholes.  One,  of  course,  the 
Senator's  amendment  goes  directly  to. 
•niat  is,  once  the  gas  contract  has  ex- 
pired, then  apparently  just  by  entering 
into  a  new  contract  old  gas  becomes  new 
gas  and  is  decontrolled.  Everybody  is  go- 
ing to  be  updating,  terminating,  and  en- 
tering into  new  contracts  to  get  an  Infla- 
tlOTiary  price  that  is  not  going  to  pro- 
duce an  additional  cubic  foot  of  gas — it 
is  not  going  to  bring  on  an  additional 
supply. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
fr<Mn  California  really  brings  the  focus 
to  the  intent  and  tluiist  of  Pearson- 
Bentsen  with  respect  to  the  decontrol  of 
new  gas,  with  the  idea  in  mind  to  bring 
on  Increased  production.  Old  gas  is 
found,  it  is  flowing  and  being  delivered. 
There  is  no  reason  to  provide  a  big  wind- 
fall to  old  gas  producers.  Let  us  put  the 
Incentive  for  finding  new  gas  on  the  new 
gas  price.  I  join  with  the  dlsUnguished 
Senator  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  yield  to  my  frteid 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Under  the  definition  of 
new  gas— I  mig^t  say  that  I  hope  I  am 
not  presumptuous  in  telling  my  brothers 
^Rdiat  the  key  points  in  some  of  these 
measures  are.  but  In  most  of  the  legUa- 
i  ion  before  us  to  be  considered,  there  are 


really  two  key  points.  One  of  them  is 
the  definition  of  new  gas,  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  deregulated,  both  in  the  so- 
called  Pearson-Bentsen  proposal  and  in 
the  proposal  drafted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California — a  very  good 
proposal,  I  thought,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  The  key  is  the 
definition  of  new  gas. 

Second,  in  the  so-called  phased  de- 
regulation, it  is  the  criterion  as  to  how 
the  price  of  the  new  gas  shall  be  set.  In 
the  so-called  Pearson-Bentsen  proposal, 
we  define  new  gas  in  three  ways:  One, 
gas  produced  after  January  1,  1975, 
which  may  be  a  date  that  has  to  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  votes  taken  today, 
and  yesterday  on  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina. It  is  gas  produced  after  January 
1,  1975;  it  is  new  wells  in  old  reservoirs; 
and  it  is  ccmtracts  which  terminate  by 
their  own  terms. 

When  this  legislation  was  drafted,  we 
thought  it  was  particularly  necessary- 
there  were  not  any  emergency  proposals 
then  before  the  ccmunlttee. 

One  of  the  real  problems,  those  of  us 
who  sought  to  draft  some  sort  of  practi- 
cal means  for  the  production  of  new  gas, 
is  to  so  define  that  new  gas.  That  was 
to  get  as  much  new  production  on  hand 
as  quickly  as  possible.  That  is.  by  and 
large,  the  reason  for  the  new  wells  \n 
the  old  reservoirs,  which  I  think  the 
Senator  concurs  with. 

Here  was  a  means,  when  contracts 
terminate  at  the  rate  of  only  8  or  10 
percent  a  year,  of  providing  a  new  price 
so  that  wells  could  be  rehabilitated,  re- 
medial work  done  on  them,  and  tbexi  we 
could  have  mcreased  production  from 
those  old  wells.  We  thought  this  was  a 
way  to  provide  for  increased  production. 
We  stm  think  it  is  a  viable  way.  This 
emergency  is  a  get-me-through-the-wln- 
ter  proposition — this  winter  and  next 
winter,  or  whenever  we  get  through  with 
it.  We  were  locking  at  the  long-term 
proposition  and  we  were  looking  for  a 
way  to  bring  on  as  much  new  gas  as 
possible.  That  is  the  rationale  for  this 
amendment. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  drafters  of 
this  amendment  did  not  think  of  those 
people  who,  years  and  years  ago,  pro- 
duced wells  and  sold  gas  imder  the  pub- 
lic utility  criteria.  Oas  sold  at  7  or  8 
cents  per  Mcf  imder  long-term  contracts. 
So  that  is  the  rationale  of  our  amend- 
ment. We  hope  that  we  will  be  sustained 
in  this  definition  of  new  gas.  It  is  a  key 
matter  in  all  of  this  legislaticm.  I  think 
it  continues  to  be  a  key  matter. 

After  all,  all  the  emergency  legislation 
produces  not  one  single  bit  of  new  gas. 
What  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  is  pro- 
vide a  definition  of  new  gas  to  bring  it 
on  as  quickly  as  possible.  That  is  what 
the  definition  is  designed  to  do  and  that 
we  think  diould  be  supported. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  point  out  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  the  amendment 
that  I  have  offered  today  differs  slightly 
from  the  amendment  that  has  been  filed 
at  the  desk  for  some  time.  Z  think  that, 
pertiaps  hi  my  original  explanation  of 
my  amendment,  the  Senator  did  not  pick 
up  the  differences.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  exidalned  it 
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Mr.  PEARSON.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  was  relying  on  the  definition  in 
the  legislation  he  Introduced. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Right  I  do  not  ttiink 
I  exi)lafned  It  as  wdl  as  I  cotdd  hare. 

The  thing  that  we  are  attempting  to 
do,  with  the  definition  that  I  have  in  my 
amendment,  is  to  provide  that  i^en  the 
contracts  for  old  gas  expire,  that  will  be 
considered  old  gas,  not  new  gas.  However, 
we  direct  that  the  PPC  shall  use  a  dif- 
ferent criterion  for  cost  of  service.  In 

other  words,  we  require  that  the  PPC 

Mr.  PEARSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  is  that  criterion  the  same  that 
the  Senator  used  in  the  offshore? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes;  prospective  costs# 
that  is  right;  prospective  costs,  not  his- 
torical costs. 

What  I  say  In  the  amendment  Is  that 
the  PPC  must  consider  costs  attribut- 
able to  the  exploration,   development, 
production,  and  gathering  and  sale  of 
old  gas;  the  prospective  costs  of  opera- 
tion,   reworking,   installation   of   addi- 
tional   compression,    and    similar    ex- 
penses, which  costs  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent abandonment  in  place  of  old  nat- 
ural   gas    reserves    otherwise    recover- 
able;  then,  the  reimbursement  to  the 
seller  of  any  severance,  production,  or 
other   tax   payable  by   the  seller   and 
levied  on  the  value  or  vohmie  of  produc- 
tion at  the  wellhead;  and  any  royalty 
or  royalties  on  natural  gas  which  the 
producer  is  required  to  pay,  and  so  on. 
Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  FORD.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  has  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  which  is  printed.  That  Is 
amendment  No.  940.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  call  up  that  amendment? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  as.  In  effect,  a  substitute, 
although  I  never  called  up  940.  The  par- 
liamentary situaticm  is  such  that  I  really 
ought  not  to  be  substituting  my  own 
amendment.  I  am  offering  this  in  lieu  of 
the  other  amendment. 

Basically,  what  it  does  is  incorporate 
the  definition  of  new  gas  of  my  earlier 
amendment,  but  It  provides  for  a  differ- 
ent criterion  for  the  cost  of  service.  It 
makes  it  clear  that  we  want  the  Com- 
mission to  use  prospective  costs  rather 
than  histmrlcal  costs. 

Mr.  PCMID.  The  Senator's  amendment 
that  was  at  the  desk  and  printed  would 
definitely  cmtafl  the  cost  of  natural  gas. 
The  amendment  he  has  proposed  here 
today  will  taerease  the  cost. 

As  I  imderstood  his  original  amend- 
ment, which  I  was  basing  my  Tote  on,  it 
gave  me  the  indlcatlan  that  he  was  elim- 
inating ttie  abandonment  of  further 
Federal  Power  Commission  authority 
now  and  that  when  the  contract  expired 
of  natxiral  causes,  it  could  be  reinstated 
at  that  cost  and  it  would  mwhide— I 
thtak  he  was  putting  out  some  informa- 
tion that  it  would  save  several  taHUon 
dollars  to  the  consumers  of  the  country 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  And  still  will. 
Mr.  FORD.  But  we  are  going  to  save 
less  under  the  Senator's  new  proposal 
than  we  would  under  the  original  one. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  What  we  are  doing  is 
codifying  practice.  What  we  are  saying 
is  that  fbt  "FPC.  when  it  regulates  tbe 


must  take  into  consideratiou.  the  pro- 
spective costs  of  the  operation  of  that 
old  gas  where  the  C(mtract  has  expired, 
well.  Let  us  say  tiiat  the  old  gas  contract 
was  21  cents.  Let  us  say  that  the  con- 
tract had  been  in  existence  for  20  years. 
"ITie  cost  of  operation  has  gone  way  up 
in  20  years.  So  what  we  are  saying  is  that 
the  PPC  regulation  is  simply  going  to 
take  into  consideration  that  costs  of 
operation  have  gone  up. 

Instead  of  going  back  20  years  to  find 
out  what  the  historical  cost  of  operation 
was,  back  20  years  to  the  present,  they 
looked  at  the  present  situation  plus  rea- 
sonable expectancies  for  the  future  in 
establishing  their  costs  of  service. 

Mr.  FORD.  Has  not  that  well  already 
given  the  producer  20  years  of  profit? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  has  given  20  years  of 
profit  at  a  15  percent  return  based  upon 
expectancies  and  costs  at  a  much  earlier 
time. 

I  mean,  in  my  analysis  of  what  the 
PTC  has  done,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  are  In  the  trouble  we  are  in  Is 
they  have  not  made  It  profitable  for  ex- 
plorers to  go  out  and  find  new  gas  and 
develop  new  gas. 

Mr.  FORD.  Under  the  present  situa- 
tion are  we  making  it  profitable  for  them 
to  find  new  gas?  Is  tliat  not  the  reason 
for  production  for  the  long  term? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Under  the  Pearson- 
Bentsen  amendment  I  feel  we  are  going 
to  make  it  profitable  for  those  wildcat- 
ters to  go  out  and  find  new  gas.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  with  the  old  gas  is 
to  say  that  you  caimot  Just  see  the  price 
go  up  through  the  lid  to  the  same  price 
that  new  gas  would  be  selling  at.  We  are 
going  to  maintain  regulation:  we  are  go- 
ing to  maintain  control,  but  we  are  also 
going  to  recognize  that  there  have  been 
Increased  costs  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  that  gas  and  that  there  are 
going  to  be  Increased  costs  which  win  be 
associated  with  getting  gas  out  as  the 
pressure  begins  to  go  down  in  the  welL 

You  have  to  have  better  compression 
equipment  in  order  to  get  that  gas  out  of 
the  ground,  so  what  we  are  saying  Is 
there  are  going  to  be  the  prospective 
costs  of  additional  comiH-ession  in  the 
evaluation  made  bar  the  FPC  rather  than 
the  retrospective  costs  and.  I  may  say, 
the  Commissioners  to  whom  I  have 
talked  about  it  feel  It  is  v&y  important. 
What  we  are  doing  is  preventing  a 
windfaU  that  would  necessarily  occur  If 
we  had  complete  deregulation.  We  do 
not  want  any  windfall,  but  what  we  do 
want  is  to  give  the  owner  of  that  gas  res- 
ervoir an  opporttmlty  to  get  a  rate  of 
return  which  wUl  take  care  of  his  pro- 
spective costs  In  putting  in.  as  I  have 
tndlcate<^  new  compression  equlinnent  or 
any  other  costs  associated  with  the  oper- 
ation of  that  welL 

Mr.  FORD.  WUl  the  Senator  teU  me 
what  the  rate  of  return  would  be  to  reach 
the  opttmmn  level? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  sorry,  I  missed  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  POBD.  '?rm  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomia  ten  me  what  he  would  consider  a 
rate  of  return  to  encourage  the  optimum 
level  of  Investment  In  an  old  weU? 

ISx.  TUNNEY.  I  flUnk  U  would  be  what 
we  are  tafltlng  about  whldi  Is  IS  percent 


Mr.  FORD.  That  is  what  we  have  now. 
That  Is  what  the  Senator  has  beoi  talk- 
ing about,  15  percent  profit  over  the  past 
20  years. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  WeD,  15  percent  profit 
on  what  the  prospective  costs  are.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  a  4 -year  law  now 
that  exists  In  the  cost  of  service  formu- 
lations of  the  K»C,  and  because  we  have 
had  Inflation — If  we  did  not  have  Infla- 
tion there  would  not  be  a  problem.  The 
only  problem  Is  that  we  have  Infla- 
tion and  there  is  a  4-year  lag  time  and, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  probably  had  in 
the  last  4  years  a  depreciation  In  the 
value  of  the  dollar  of  30  to  35  percent, 
the  regulation  of  the  FPC  today  is  not 
realistic  because  It  is  based  upon  cost 
figures  when  the  dollar  was  worth  30 
percent  more  than  It  is  today. 

Mr.  FORD.  WID  the  Senator  then  ad- 
vise me  what  Is  the  normal  proceduic 
when  a  contract  expires  at  the  end  of 
its  normal  course  under  the  present  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  PPC  develops  a 
new  area  rate  for  that  gas  in  the  area 
where  it  is  being  produced. 

Mr.  FORD.  And  that  would  be  the  price 
of  the  new  contract  that  had  expired  on 
what wasso-caUed old  gas? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  would  be  the  price 
of  the  gas  that  Is  subject  to  contract, 
which  contract  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Would  the  producer  be  able 
to  abandon  his  wells? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No,  he  cannot.  He  has  to 
get  a  certiflcate  of  abandonment. 

Mr.  FORD.  All  right.  So  the  Senator 
is  saying  to  me  when  a  contract  expires 
under  Its  normal  term  the  FPC  wiU  take 
Into  consideration  those  various  areas  of 
expense,  allowing  a  15-percent  profit,  and 
set  the  area  rate. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  Well,  the  FPC 
would  be  establishing  the  area  rates,  but 
they  would  be  using  a  different  criterion. 
It  would  be  the  prospective  costs  rather 
than  the  costs  of  additional  compression 
so  they  would  thereby  eliminate  that  4- 
year  lag. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  made  a  state- 
ment a  few  moments  ago  that  it  would 
be  a  contract  he  had  for  20  years  and 
has  been  making  a  15-percent  profit  over 
that  time  and  that  he  is  going  to  take 
the  current  costs,  maybe  a  4-year  delay, 
and  add  15  percent  to  It.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Senator's  original  amendment 
made  more  sense  for  the  consumer  and 
for  the  purchaser— that  would  be  the 
pipeline  or  the  distributor— it  would 
make  more  sense  and  would  be  saving 
money  for  the  consumer  and  also  give 
the  purchE»er  an  opportunity  to  proceed 
with  his  contract  at  an  increased  cost, 
plus  15  percent  profit. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  friend  that  the  eomimci  Is 
going  to  pay  the  costs  eventoaOy  MQmy. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  understand.  We  are  try- 
ing to  hokMhat  down. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Right.  But  if  there  is  no 
gas  the  consumer  is  going  to  pay  the 
price,  and  he  Is  going  to  pay  the  juice 
In  a  variety  of  ways.  If  there  is  no  gas 
there  are  going  to  be  peoste  thrown  out 
of  work,  and  then  there  are  going  to  be 
products  thai  are  not  going  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  then  then  is  going  to  be  a 
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hiiber  diarge  (or  those  products  that  are 
prodnewLBrentuallj  the  consumer  picks 
uptbetab. 

ICr.  FORD.  We  all  understand  that 

Ifr.  TDNNKY.  If  we  could  wave  a 
wand  maglfaHy  and  create  a  new  source 
of  unBmtted  suindles  of  gas,  then  I  would 
say  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  regulate 
with  a  vengeance  and  not  allow  any 
group  of  companies  or  individuals  to 
charge  the  kind  of  prices  that  are  going 
to  be  charged  necessarily,  In  my  view, 
as  a  result  of  deregulation. 

But  when  you  have  a  limited  supply, 
and  irben  you  have  a  greatly  increaised 
cost  for  getting  after  that  limited  new 
supply,  I  think  you  have  to  have  deregu- 
lation. 

Now.  that  does  not  mean  you  have  to 
have  deregulation  over  old  gas,  and  in 
this  event  we  make  It  clear  that  you 
should  not  have  deregulation  of  this  old 
gas  where  the  contract  expires.  But  what 
we  do  want  to  make  sure  of  is  that  the 
producer  of  this  gas  is  given  compensa- 
tion for  that  gas  which  is  relevant  to  the 
Increased  cost  of  producing  It.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  want  to  have  a  situa- 
tion where  a  developer  is  being  squeezed 
down  (m  his  old  gas  field  to  the  point 
where  it  Is  uiu>rofltable  because  that 
would  give.  In  my  view,  that  producer 
less  In  the  way  of  capital  to  move  out 
and  find  new  soiurces  of  gas,  which  all  of 
us  want. 

One  of  the  things,  I  think,  people  fail 
to  recognize  Is  that  the  producers  of  the 
oil  and  gas  are,  by  and  large,  the  ones 
also  who  are  supplying  the  capital,  the 
know-how,  to  go  out  and  find  new  gas. 

It  Is  not  as  thoui^  once  they  found 
their  gas  they  are  going  to  just  be  pro- 
ducing that  which  they  found  and  are 
not  going  to  explore  for  new  sources,  new 
reservoirs. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
this.  If  the  Senator  will  notice  my  voting 
record  in  the  past  couple  of  weeks  on 
S.  2310, 1  have  been  in  favor  of  deregula- 
tion so  that  we  can  move  on  to  seeing 
additional  new  gas  and  to  provide  the 
Incentive.  The  incentive  is  in  the  price 
they  are  going  to  receive,  as  it  was  the 
Incentive  In  the  original  drilling  of  a 
natural  gas  well,  and  the  incentive  is  the 
price  they  are  going  to  receive  when  they 
discover  new  gas. 

Now,  what  the  Senator  is  saying  is 
we  want  to  give  them  some  money  on  the 
front  end  going  m  and  to  subsidize  their 
entrance  into  exploration  of  new  fields. 

Ifr.  TUNNEY.  No. 

ICr.  FORD.  Why  does  not  the  Senator 
In  his  amendment  Just  say  that  the  cur- 
rant prices  will  be  taken  under  consld- 
ecatfon.  and  use  that  rather  than  go 
ttiraatfi  an  these  various  paragraphs  to 
ttM  Bw tor's  amendment?  Why  does  not 
tta*  Sanator  say  current  prices? 

Ifr.  TDMMKY.  Weil,  because  what  the 
language  says  Is  that  "prospective  costs 
of  operation,  reworking,  installation  of 
additional  onnpression  and  similar  ex- 
penses"  

Mr.  FORD.  Add  another  paragraidi. 

Mr.  TDNNEY  (continuhig).  "Which 
costs  are  necessary  to  prevent  abandon- 
ment in  place  of  <AA  natural  gas  reserves 
otherwlee  recoverable." 

Ifr.  FORD.  They  have  to  file  a  cei-tlfi- 
cate  before  they  can  aband<m  It. 


Mr.  TDNNEY.  Tliey  have  to  file  a  cer- 
tificate before  abandonment.  But.  on  the 
other  hand.  If  they  cannot  make  any 
money  producing  that  old  well,  there  is 
going  to  be  abandonment,  and  you  are 
not  going  to  find  the  gas  coming  out  of 
that  well  that  you  should  have  to  pro- 
vide not  only  for  the  present  emergency 
but  for  future  years. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
how  many  abandonments  have  been  al- 
lowed recently  by  the  FPC,  say,  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  cannot  tell  the  Sen- 
ator how  many  abandonments  have  been 
allowed.  I  can  just  say  this.  'Wien  one 
is  not  making  money  at  producing  as  a 
result  of  increased  costs,  then  one  is  not 
going  to  produce  and  one  is  going  to  file 
an  abandonment. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  giving  a  producer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recoup  his  costs  plus  15  percent, 
his  covered  costs. 

Why  do  we  want  to  turn  the  screws  on 
a  producer  and  tell  him  he  has  got  to 
take  the  cost  figures  of  5  years  ago.  Why 
not  use  the  cost  figures  of  today? 

Mr.  FORD.  What  changed  the  Sen- 
ator's mind  from  his  original  amend- 
ment to  this  uhprlnted  amendment  to- 
day? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  thing  that  changed 
my  mind  was  that  I  realized  there  was 
a  discrepancy  between  an  amendment 
which  I  had  filed  at  the  desk  on  offshore 
gas,  which  was  to  apply  a  new  standard, 
which  was  prospective  costs,  and  the 
amendment  I  filed  on  the  definition  of 
new  gas,  and  I  had  Intended  of  course, 
that  prospective  costs  would  be  consid- 
ered In  the  definition  of  new  gas,  with 
the  gas  expired  by  contract. 

I  had  wanted  very  much  to  have  it  be 
prospective,  but  I  had  not  realized  there 
was  this  discrepancy.  A  member  of  my 
staff  brought  It  to  my  attention. 

So  what  we  would  be  doing  Is,  in  ef- 
fect, if  we  allow  the  present  situation 
to  exist,  such  as  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested, where  we  have  a  cost  of  service 
based  on  historical  costs  and  then  have 
a  cost  of  service  based  on  prospective 
costs  as  it  relates  to  offshore  gas,  is  tiie 
FPC  trying  to  establish  two  costs  of 
service,  one  based  historically  and  one 
based  prospectively. 

The  PFC  Is  having  enough  trouble  do- 
ing what  they  are  supposed  to  do  rather 
than  bemg  put  to  that  task. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  can  answer 
my  final  questlcm  with  a  yes  or  no.  I 
Just  have  one  final  question. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Under  the  present  proce- 
dure, if  the  Senator's  original  amend- 
ment had  been  accepted  rather  than  his 
present  unwritten  amendment,  woxdd  not 
the  producer  automatically  receive  an 
Increase? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  There  Is  always  an  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  FORD.  So  the  Senator's  answer 
Is  yes,  then.  His  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well,  there  is  always  an 
Increase  imder  the  formulation  of  cost 
of  service  historically,  or  imder  the  for- 
mulation cost  of  service  prospectively, 
there  is  always  gohig  to  be  an  Increase 
If  we  have  inflation. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator's  answer  is 
yes. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well 

Mr.  FORD.  It  has  to  be  yes,  does  it 
not?   

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  like  the  way  the 
Senator  has  propounded  the  question.  If 
I  answered  yes  or  no  to  that  question, 
I  would  be  giving,  I  think,  a  false  ex- 
planation of  what  the  amendment  does. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  did  not  ask  the  Senator 
a  false  questi<m. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  question  was  ade- 
quate if  the  Senator  Is  opposed  to  what 
the  Senator  from  California  is  trying  to 
do.  If  he  does  not  want  all  the  truth  to 
be  brought  out,  but  if  he  does,  let  me 
explain  what  the  amendment  does. 

We  are  always  going  to  have  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  gas  to  the  consumer 
if  we  have  infiatlon.  If  we  have  inflation, 
because  whether  We  are  establishing  that 
cost  of  service  historically  or  whether  we 
are  establishing  it  prospectivd^r  inflation 
is  going  to  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  gas. 

The  difference  between  prospective 
costs  and  retrospective  costs  is  that  we 
eliminate  the  foiu*-year  time  lag,  and  a 
producer  can  suffer  a  great  deal  of  injury 
by  having  a  4-year  time  lag  with  the  kind 
of  toflation — double-digit  inflation — we 
have  had  in  the  last  few  years. 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  has  been 
about  a  30  to  35  percent  depreciation  in 
the  cost  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  in 
the  last  4  years  and  the  FPC  is  develop- 
ing its  cost  of  service  evaluations  on  the 
basis  of  data  that  was  produced  4  years 
ago. 

Now,  that  is  just  ridiculoiis.  We  do  not 
have  it  In  any  other  business.  That  is 
like  tryiag  to  determme  how  much  money 
we  are  going  to  give  to  social  security 
recipients  based  on  data  4  years  ago. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would 
like  to  take  home  a  bill  in  which  he  gave 
social  secm-ity  recipients  an  annual  cost 
of  liviiig  increase  based  upon  data  4 
years  ago.  It  would  produce  about  a  30 
percent  decrease  in  what  social  security 
recipients  get. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  know  how  social 
security  got  in  a  natural  gas  bill,  if  we 
called  it  that,  but  we  would  be  doing  a 
good  Jobhereto  do  so. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  questions  I  propounded,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  understands  full  well. 

I  think  the  Senator  imderstands  full 
well  that  If  we  were  to  give  social  security 
payments  based  on  cost-of-Uving  in- 
creases where  the  data  were  developed 
4  years  ago  that  that  would  result  In 
about  a  30  to  35  percent  decrease  in  what 
the  social  security  recipients  get,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  would  happen  if  we 
used  historical  costs*  in  the  definition 
that  I  have  propounded  In  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  asked  the  Senator  for  a 
yes  or  no  answer.  He  propounded  for  5 
mmutes  and  then  asked  would  I  acknowl- 
edge that,  and  I  will  say  that  I  do  not 
know  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  explained  today 
as  clearly  as  I  can. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  hi 
reference  to  the  inquiry  about  what 
really  happens  now,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  if  gas  was  dedicated  to  the 
Interstate  system  prior  to  1978,  the  FE>C 
on  the  termination  of  a  contract  is  seek- 
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Ing  to  let  that  rise  to  the  national  level 
of  52  percent. 

But  I  do  understand  the  Senator's 
amendment  much  better  now.  after  his 
further  explanation. 

But  although  I  do  not  suppose  we  can 
get  these  things  very  neat.  If  his  amend- 
ment is  adopted  what  we  will  end  up  with 
is  that  we  will  have  one  criteria  setting 
the  price  of  new  gas  offshore  and  another 
criteria,  not  substantially  different  but 
still  another  one  under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  which  would  set  the  new 
price  for  gas  at  the  termination  of  a 
contract. 

I  do  not  think  our  criteria  Is  very  dif- 
ferent. They  are  really  quite  similar  In 
scope.  The  key  to  both  Is  the  prospective 
cost. 

We  include  optimum  levels  of  produc- 
tion, as  the  Senator  does;  in  addition, 
elimination  of  conservation  and  con- 
sumer Interest. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  an  awkward 
thing  to  do,  maybe  it  is  not  very  neat, 
but  under  the  Senator's  amendment  we 
would  have  two  different  criteria  for  the 
FPC  to  set  two  different  prices,  one  off- 
shore for  new  gas,  the  other  at  the 
termination  of  a  contract  by  its  own 
termination. 

I  would  hope  that  perhaps  somehow  or 
another,  if  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  could  get  together  and  end 
up  with  one  criteria  because,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  criteria  would  be  just  as  fair  off 
shore  as  it  would  be  for  termination  of 
a  contract. 

Mr.  HANSEN  addressed  the  Chah:. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  one  thing  I  think 
Is  Important  to  point  out  is  that  the 
criteria  that  I  use  takes  into  considera- 
tion that  the  cost  for  producing  gas  out 
of  the  old  wells  is  substantially  less  than 
the  prospective  costs  for  lookhig  for  gas 
where  It  has  not  yet  been  found. 

So  I  think  that  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  prospective  costs  be  different.  Pros- 
pective costs  for  devel(H>ing  old  gas  are 
very  different  from  prospective  costs  for 
■  devel<H>lng  new  wells. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thhik  the  Senator  is 
correct; 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  why  there  Is  a 
difference  In  the  amendment  between  my 
language  and  that  of  the  Senator. 

If  I  had  thought  that  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping the  old  gas  was  the  same  as 
new  gas,  I  would  have  used  the  Senator's 
definition,  but  because  I  thought  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  two  costs  I  have 
used  a  different  definition. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  imderstand  the  thrust  of 
this  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  from  California  will 
be  good  enough  to  assist  me,  does  this 
nmendment  have  the  effect  of  identify- 
ing old  gas  that  has  been  under  contract 
and  which  contract  has  expired  as  con- 
tinuing to  be  Identified  as  old  gas? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  And  absent  this  amend- 
ment and  aooordlng  to  the  thrust  of  the 
Peanon-BflDtMn  amendment,  such  (dd 
gas  which  was  under  contract  tor  the 
purposes  of  the  Peanon-Bentsen  amend- 
mout.  become  new  gas  when  the  contract 
exEdred? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  S«iator  is  correct 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
having  gotten  that  point  clearly  In  mind. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  amendment 
does  Is  to  gum  up  the  works.  I  say  that 
not  without  some  charity  toward  my 
good  friend  from  California.  Actually,  if 
we  want  to  make  more  gas  available,  it 
would  seon  to  me  that  the  best  way  to 
make  it  available  is  to  permit  its  move- 
ment in  mterstate  commerce,  in  Inter- 
state pipelines,  to  those  areas  where  it 
may  most  be  needed. 

If  that  is  the  case,  I  do  not  see  any 
point  at  all  in  going  through  all  of  the 
mechanics  that  are  spelled  out  in  this 
amendment,  having  to  consider  the 
various  points  that  are  detailed  which, 
at  best,  I  should  imagine,  would  be  di^- 
cult  to  administer. 

I  think  one  of  the  Senators  who  spoke 
earUer,  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky though  I  am  not  sure  about  it,  said 
only  about  10  percent  of  these  contracts 
expire  each  year.  I  guess  the  presump- 
tion is  that  most  of  them  are  for  a  10- 
year  period  of  time,  and  if  you  assume 
on  a  regular  basis,  about  one  out  of 
every  10  would  expire  at  the  end  of  10 
years. 

I  should  think,  and  I  would  ask  my 
good  friend  from  California,  would  it 
not  permit  the  gas  that  may  be  needed 
in  a  particular  part  of  the  country  more 
likely  to  get  there  quicker  if  the  donand 
in  that  part  of  the  country  could  come 
into  the  marketplace  and  say,  j^We  will 
pay  you  so  much  for  it,"  absent  all  of 
this  formula? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  One  of  the  things  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  is  once  this  gas  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  interstate  syston,  it  cannot 
be  abandoned  without  a  certificate  of 
abandonment  So  once  it  is  in  there,  it 
Is  always  in  there  unless  the  FPC  decides 
they  are  going  to  certificate  the 
abandonment. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  as  long  as 
it  is  in  the  Interstate  system  we  are  not 
going  to  allow  the  old  gas  to  be  deregu- 
lated. We  are  going  to  allow  for  a  reason- 
able profit  to  be  made  based  upon  exist- 
ing and  prospective  costs.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  thrust  of  the  Pearson-Bentsen 
amendment  is  to  take  care  of  new  gas 
and  to  create  Incentives  for  new  gas,  we 
do  not  want  a  situation  where,  imder 
the  same  bill,  we  are,  in  effect,  deregulat- 
ing old  gas. 

Maybe  some  day  we  will  get  to  that 
issue  in  the  Senate,  the  deregulation  of 
old  gas,  but  I  do  not  think  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it  at  least  not  in  this  bill. 

I  b^eve  what  my  amendment  does 
is  to  make  the  language  of  the  Pearson- 
Bentsen  amendment  conform  with  their 
stated  purpose,  namely,  to  give  the  m- 
centive  for  the  exploration  of  new  gas 
and  to  treat  old  gas  as  something  sep- 
arate which  would  be  maintained  under 
regulation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Do  I  understand  the 


Senator  from  California  to  be  saying 
that  gas  that  goes  Into  an  interstate 
plpdlne  by  virtue  of  a  contract  that  Is 
entered  Into,  let  us  ny.  for  a  10-year 
period  of  tlnw,  cannot  be  taken  from  that 
pipeline  without  the  i^proval  of — ^what 
was  the  commission? 

Mr.  TU1«EY.  The  P«:,  once  it  Is  ded- 
icated. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Let  me  pose  this  hypo- 
thetical question:  Let  us  assume  that  I 
have  a  gas  field,  and  I  have  entered  Into 
a  contract  to  sell  that  gas  to  Columbia 
Oas  for  10  years.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year,  someone  else  comes  to  me  and  says, 
"When  the  contract  expires  which  you 
now  have  with  Ccdiunbla,  I  would  like  to 
buy  that  gas  from  you,"  and  he  offers 
an  amoimt  greater  than  I  anticipate  I 
will  be  able  to  get  from  Columbia.  Before 
such  a  contract  could  be  signed,  execut- 
ed, and  deliveries  made  to  the  new  pur- 
chaser, do  I  understand  that  approval 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
must  first  be  secured? 
*■  Mr.  TUNNEY.  As  far  as  price  is 
concerned,  the  price  would  remain  reg- 
ulated. Under  my  amendment  the  price 
would  remain  regulated  under  the  term.s 
of  this  amendment,  whether  sold  to  the 
customer  or  whether  sold  to  the  new 
customer.  Whether  or  not  the  new  cus- 
tomer could  come  forward  and  say  that 
he  wants  the  gas  even  under  the  regu- 
lated price  and  thereby  get  me  as  the 
supplier  to  sell  to  the  new  customer 
rather  than  the  old  customer  I  suppose  to 
an  extent  would  depend  upon  the  FPC 
priorities  and  whether  or  not  the  old 
customer  was  a  priority  user  who  would 
be  entitled  to  that  gas  before  a  non- 
priority  customer  got  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question?  I  would  like  to  get  into 
this  debate,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  could  pursue  one 
more  question,  let  me  do  that  first  and 
then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  and  partici- 
pate with  my  good  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Let  me  give  a  specific  situation. 

In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  2  years  ago 
several  of  the  school  districts  were  cut 
off  from  natiutil  gas  supplies  coming 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma  because  of 
prior  commitments  that  had  been  made 
up  in  to  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

Let  us  assmne  that  those  school  dis- 
tricts like  to  nm  their  schools  during  the 
winter.  In  order  to  obviate  a  recurrence 
of  that  situation  they  go  to  certam  na- 
tural gas  suppliers  m  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa and  say  "We  are  now  prepared  to 
enter  mto  a  contrtust  to  pay  you  so  much 
per  thousand"  and  the  natural  gas  sup- 
pUer  says  "Pine,  that  suits  me.  I  will  sign 
a  contract  with  you  to  that  effect.  As 
quickly  as  the  10-year  contract  with  the 
mterstate  suppUer  for  the  Oreat  Lakes 
region  has  expired  you  will  get  the  gas." 

In  that  situation,  I  would  assume  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  would  not 
have  any  regulation  over  the  price  of 
that  gas  because  it  is  not  moving  Inter- 
state. Would  that  be  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming established  the  hjax>thetical  and 
it  was  my  imderstanding  that  the  gas 
was  moving  In  Interstate. 
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Wby  we  have  order,  Ifr. 
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Qtx. 
)vOlb»lB«ider. 
.  Ac  I  vBdantood  the  lijr- 

pottietical oSiMed,  ttie iu «rlgliiatodin 
a  State  (Ufferent  tnm  fh«  Slate  «f  eon- 
siunptioii,  ao  It  ««tfd  be  Intentate  gas. 
Mr.  HANBgW.  For  the  flnt  10  rean. 
Mr.  'IVMMI.  Tes.  It  to  forever.  It  is 
moving  tai_iotenlate. 

Mr.  HAMBBH .  It  li  a  10-yeMr  contract 
He  dM  Mt  My  f  orater.  H»  said  be  wmdd 
aead  tt  for  It  yean  asd  ha  siCQed  a  eea« 
tract  for  M  years.  Itaat  to  aB. 

Mr.  ITTiaaCY.  Bat  ooee  gas  moves  mto 
tbe  totustale  pipeline,  It  stays  there 
forever. 
Mr.  HANBISi.  Even  if  the  weU  goes 

dry?   

lAr.  TDMNEY.  When  tbe  wdl  goes  dry, 
thM«  to  obviously  no  more  to  move  In 
the  inteiatate  aystem. 
Mr.  BANanr.  ¥onmx  to  a  long  time. 
Mr.  TDNMXY.  IRider  the  precedents, 
whteh  to  earisthig  law,  ooee  tbe  gas  moves 
into  an  tnterstate  plpdlne  It  to  Inter- 
state  gaa  forever.  Tliat  la  cme  of  Vba 
rmmmt,  by  the  way,  ttiat  ttie  Senator 
front  CMUDmia  was  relactant  to  see  a 
situation  davdop  where  we  pot  intra- 
state  Into  tbe  Interstate  plpdlne  for  the 
potpeees  of  thto  emergency  which  might 
then  lead  to  a  contamination  of  that 
.  intrastate  gas  and  require  a  pennanent 
regulation  of  that  gas.  That  was  a  sid>- 
ject  of  dtoeosslon  earUer  to  the  debate 
on  thto  gas  tain. 
I  certainly  do  not  favor  XbaX. 
I  wanld  say  to  the  hypothetical  that 
the  llfinatot  suggested  once  the  gas  to 
in  interstate  conmeree  H  to  always  In 
interstate  commerce  and  my  amendoMnt 
does  not  aSect  It  In  any  way.  It  does 
not  Impact  It  one  way  or  another.  It  says 
if  yoa  are  going  to  have  a  new  contract 
or  if  you  are  paine  to  have  a  new  price 
wtahHShed  by  the  VFC  under  fiieir  i«c- 
utetory  aothocity.  It  haa  to  be  done  wlfii 
prospoettvw  cost  being  the  criteria  rather 
than  the  htotorteal  cost. 
So  It  weoid  not  decrease  a  bit  the 
It  of  aaoney  that  the  prodnoer  was 
bat  It  would  not  dlmlnate  the 
I  would  keep  the  regulation 

on  prloa.  

Mr.  SAMBKN.  I  yield  at  this  moment 
to  my  Mend  Cram  Kentucky. 

Ifr.  POBPl  Mr.  President,  to  the  un- 
dsntaadtag  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky eorrect— ttiouflh  I  prefer  ttie  Sen- 
ator's eetglnal  amendment,  which  he  did 
not  now  diooee  to  caU  up,  I  prefer  thto 
amendmant  to  total  deregulation— hto 
amendment  says,  as  I  nqdentand  it,  that 
he  WMld  anew  the  Federal  Power  Ccmi- 
misslon  to  set  the  price  for  the  new 
contracts. 
Mr.  TDNNEY.  That  to  correct. 
Mr.  FORD.  And.  as  I  understiknd  the 
procedure  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  follow,  when  a  contract  expires 
from  normal  causes,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  wmdd  set  a  new  price,  iMrfing 
his  criteria:  and  If  that  gas  has  been 
dedicated  to  interstate  plpettnes.  It  will 
stay  In  Intentate  pipeltnes,  but  the  pur- 
chaser wS  have  the  right  to  renew  that 


eoB^et  based  on  the  price  set  by  the 
Fsdenal  Power  Commission. 
Mr.  TUNMEY.  Yes. 
My.  FORD,  n  to  a  difference  of  whether 
you  want  fUH  deregidatlon  cA  old  gas.  or 
whether  you  want  to  put  a  cap  on  old 
gas  with  a  reasonable  Increase  based  on 
todays  costs.  I  hope  I  am  correct,  ttiat 
the  present  purchaser,  be  It  Ct^umUa  or 
someone  dse,  would  renew  that  contract 
based  on  the  price  set  by  the  Federal 
Power  OommlsBlon  under  new  gtdddlnes, 
and  they  would  be  able  to  continue  to 
reoeive  at  least  that  much  gas  to  meet 
their  eonunitments  to  their  purchases 
and  their  distribnticm  systems. 
Mr.  TOMMEY.  The  Senator  to  correct. 
Mr.  FCMtD.  As  I  say,  I  prefnied  the 
other  amendment  better,  but  If  thto  to 
the  amendment  the  Senator  to  going  to 
<rfrer,  I  prefer  It  to  fun  deregulation,  and 
glvtaiff  the  producer  some  additional  dol- 
lars. I  hope  I  have  expressed  by  under- 
standing Intelligibly,  In  layman's  Ian- 
mage.       

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
explained  It  very  cleariy.  I  understood 
the  explanation,  and  It  conforms  with 
my  underetandlnx  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Ux.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  am  h«)By  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  CMdahoma. 

Mr.  BARTUffTT.  To  comment  on  whaik 
the  Senator  tnm  Kentucky  has  asked.  It 
to  my  understanding  that  bi  OUaboma, 
In  the  intrastate  maiket  which,  as  the 
Senator  firom  Callfomla  knows,  to  an  tm- 
controDed  market,  tbe  price  fax  the  last 
10  years  at  the  wdlhead  has  gone  up  ap- 
proximately 800  percent,  from  50  cents 
a  thousand  at  the  weffliead  to  $1.50.  At 
the  same  time.  In  the  last  10  years,  the 
consumer  In  hto  housdudd  has  pcdd  an 
average  taicrease  per  year  of  about  4.7 
percoit,  because  there  has  been  a  rOIIed- 
In  effect  wKh  the  free  maricet 

Thto  free  maricet  has  pennltted  the  Old 
contracts  to  be  renegotiated  at  the  ctir- 
rent  price,  but  thto  has  been  roOed  In.  Cto 
what  I  am  saying  to  that  ttie  experience 
we  have  had  shows  that  you  can  have 
raiddly  ristaic  prices  at  the  wdlbead,  and 
stm  have  a  moderate  Increase  for  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  think  that  that  to  cor- 
rect, because  underthe  Interstate  maricet 
as  of  last  year,  the  cost  of  gas  at  tiie  well- 
head was  only  19  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  gas  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  BARTIfrT.  The  concern  that  I 
have  wttti  the  Senattn^s  amendment  to 
that  it  to  gobig  to  continue  price  controls 
on  old  gas  for  the  life  of  that  gas,  unless 
there  to  some  reason  otherwise  to  decon- 
trol that  gas.  IS  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Dhder  the  Pearson- 
Bentsen  amendment,  when  the  contract 
for  the  (M  gas  expires,  that  old  gas  be- 
o<»nes  new  gas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  But  under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Callf<»nia,  as 
the  contract  for  the  (rid  gas  irould  expire, 
he  would  direct  the  Federal  Power  CMn- 
mlssion  to  set  up  a  ceiling  price  based  on 
prospective  costs? 
Mr.  TDNNEYRlght. 
Mr.  BARTTETT.  So  the  answer  to  my 


question  would  be  yes.  old  gas  woidd  con- 
tinue to  be  controlled  for  the  Bf e  of  that 
gas. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  That  to  correct,  wltli 
new  criteria  along  with  It. 

Mr.  BARITiETr.  Yes.  And.  as  I  under- 
stand, although  the  Commission  shall  set 
the  new  celling  rates  at  the  time  of  the 
expiration  of  the  contract,  they  may— 
not  Shan,  but  may— from  time  to  time 
modify  those  celling  rates. 
Mr.  TDNTOTY.  Yes. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Now  let  me  direct  the 
attenticm  of  the  Senator  from  Callfoniia 
to  the  existing  situaticm  in  Oklahoma 
and  the  producing  States,  that  shows  Just 
how  severe  a  penalty  there  has  been  on 
the  owners  of  the  mineral  Interests  in 
gas,  and  the  producers  of  that  gas,  and 
the  disadvantage  that-the  producers  have 
had  In  replacing  that  gas  because  of  the 
controned  and  lower  price. 

In  the  price  category  from  zero  to  9 
cents,  there  was,  in  1974,  4.9  plus  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  that  left  the  State  in 
interstate  commerce,  which  amounted  to 
only  .4  of  1  percent  of  the  total  leaving 
the  State. 

If  I  may  have  the  Senator's  attention 
for  Just  a  moment,  the  next  category  Is 
the  price  range  of  10  cents  to  20  cents, 
(me  might  say,  10  to  19.9  cents,  and  in 
that  category.  987  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas  were  exported  out  of  the  State  in 
1974,  for  52.2  percent  of  the  total  gas 
leaving  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Ih  the  next  category,  the  20  cents  to 
30  cents  price  range,  accoimted  for  33.2- 
percent.  So,  In  the  price  range  from  10 
cents  to  30  cents,  there  was  actually  ap- 
proximately ,90  percent  of  the  total  gas 
exported  out  of  Oklahoma.  At  that  time, 
the  Intrastate  price  of  gas  was  $1.26,  so 
the  Interstate  price  was  less  than  one- 
tiilrd  to  as  low  as  a  quarter  or  less  of  the 
gobig  nuuket  price. 

My  point  to  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment to  going  to  lock  in,  the  old  gas  for 
permanent  regulation.  oiMLbetter  basis, 
certainly,  than  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  used,  but  stUl  on  a  controlled 
basto,  which  wHI  always  underprlce  that 
gas,  and  wUl  always  mean  that  there  will 
not  be  fuU  repUcement  for  that  gas  as  it 
to  produced  in  the  future;  to  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  think  that  certainly  it 
win  underprlce  the  gas  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  extotlng  market  conditions, 
and  that.  I  think,  to  dear. 

The  facts,  of  course,  are  that  one  of 
the  reasons  that  gas  has  gone  up  so  dra- 
matically in  price  is  because  the  price  of 
ofl  has  gone  up  so  dramatically,  and 
that  to  the  cartel  price,  which  has  had 
an  adverse  effect,  on  a  Btu  basis,  on  the 
price  of  coal  and  on  the  price  of  natural 
gas  as  welL  So  there  is  no  doubt  it  would 
have  that  kind  of  effect  on  pricing,  a.s 
contrasted  with  the  cartel  price  of  oil  and 
the  increase  on  a  Btu  basto  for  natural 
gas.  But  I  think  it  to  fair,  because  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  consumer  has  got  to 
be  considered  in  thto  matter,  and  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  getting  a  new 
supply  of  gas.  and  yet  not  rMdy  to  com- 
pletely deregulate  the  pijoe  of  (dd  gas 
fax  order  to  encourage  the  exploration  for 
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new  gas.  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  know  he  is  also  interested  in  the  con-  yield,  the  costs  for  developing  marginal 
see  old  gas  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  sumer  having  an  adequate  supply.  gas  would  be  higher  than  the  cost  for  de- 
pricing  mechanisms  that  have  really  Our  problem,  as  the  Senator  well  veloping  prolific  gas.  Therefore,  there 
been  the  result  of  cartel-t^pe  activity.  knows,  to  going  from  a  declining  produc-  would  be  a  difference  between  the  inter- 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tion  of  natural  gas,  hopefully,  to  a  sharp-  state  market  and  the  intrastate  market 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  ly  increasing  producticMi  of  natural  gas.  because  in  the  intrastate  market  with 
the  Rbcoro  a  table  showing  estimated  The  first  steps,  of  course,  have  to  be  to  the  higher  price  for  gas  there  is  the  op- 
sales  of  flowing  natural  gas  into  inter-  stop  the  decline.  This  means  finding  portunlty  for  drilling  more  marginal  pro- 
state customers  from  Oklahoma  in  1974.  significant   additional   reserves   Just   to  duction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taWe  stop  the  decline,  then,  later,  hopefully  Mr.  TUNNEY.  As  I  say,  the  Senator 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  soon  after,  more  additions  so  we  start  an  from  Oklahoma  is  an  engineer.  He,  of 

as  follows :  increase  in  our  reserves  and  hence  an  in-  course,  knows  much  more  about  the  pro- 

EsTiMATM)  Sales  of  PLowiHa  Natural  Oas  crease  in  the  production.  Se,  it  to  going  cedures  of  drilling  than  the  Senator  from 

To  IMTXK8TATE  cusTOMBKs  okijihoma  1974*  to  take  a  tremendous  amount  of  capital  California.  But  I  think  that  we  ought  to 

Price                               Volume     Percwxt  to  do  this.  give  to  the  FPC  the  ability  to  discern 

(S)                                  (MCF)       of  total  It    bothers    me    that    the    Senator's  what  costs  are  rather  than  binding  them 

0-.09  4,909,008          0.4  amendment  would  deter  that  effort  to  a  by  a  legislative  intent  which  is  expressed 

.10-199 687,080,646         67.2  significant  extent.  in  language  which  telto  them  which  costs 

•*>--29| ^oT'SS'Sl^        ^«'  ?  In  the  Senator's  amendment,  the  very  they  can  consider,  which  weUs  they  can 

30-.399  m'TS'its          2b  bottom  line  of  the  first  page  I  have  consider,  and  which  costs  of  wells  they 

■^'699 asisM'oao          2!  6  changed  the  third  word  "may"  to  "Shan."  cannot  consider.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 

80-899  IIIIIIIIIIIIII      6,ioo!i04          0.8  This    would    improve    hto    amendment  up  to  the  FPC  to  make  that  determina- 

!70-!799  Zimmrrmr     6,'i2o!868          o.  e  greatly.  Not  "shall  from  time  to  time,"  tion.  It  ought  to,  however,  be  based  upon 

.so-over 870,639          0. 1  say  "^all  yearly"  establish  new  natural  prospective  costs  rather  than  costs  which 

Mean  Prlce=so.2i  ^^  rates  based  on  prospective  costs.  are  of  historical  nature. 

•  Includes  aome  intrastate  sales  to  inter-  Thto   woqid  assure  the   producer  of  Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  will 

state  plpMlnes  and  to  minor  Intrastate  ciis-  having  a  continually  readjusted  price  yield,  would  he  feel  that  the  FPC  should 

tomers.  Does  not  Include  caslnghead  gas.  reflecting  the  current  costs.  use  those  costs  that  would  be  higher  if 

Source:  Center  t<x  Economic  and  Manage-  But  the  Senator's  amendment,  as  it  to,  there  is  a  cost  increase  so  that  the  PPC 

ment  Beeearcli,  CoUege  of  Business  Admin-  ^^^^  result  in  the  same  thing  that  he  to  would   be  insuilng  maximum   develop- 

iBtration.  University  of  Oklahoma.  worried  about  now  of  havhig  prices  set  ment  or  exploration? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  draw  the  attention  in  concrete  that  are  not  reaUstic  5  years  Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  tliink  there  ought  to 

of  the  Senator  from  Callfomla  to  the  hence,  10  years  hence,  and  so  on.  be  an  averaging.  I  do  not  think  they 

example  that  I  just  crave  of  Oklah(»na  Thto  would  not  be  Just  for  a  10-year  should  take  the  most  expensive  costs,  the 

in  the  intrastate  marlEet.  Even  though  contract  or  a  20-year  contract.  As  I  im-  most  expensive  experience  of  a  developer, 

there  has  been  a  300-percent  increase  In  derstand  the  Senator's  amendment,  it  nor  the  least  exprasive.  The  FPC  ought 

10  yeare  in  the  price  of  natural  gas,  there  would  be  for  the  life  of  that  producing  to  average  and  use  commonsense  based 

has  been  a  very  modest  Increase  in  the  gas  property.  upon  what  has  happened  in  the  area  and 

price  of  gas  to  l^e  consumer  because  of  I  wish  to  receive  the  Senator's  com-  what  the  experience  of  producers  in  the 

the  roU-in  effect  of  the  20-year  contracts,  ments  from  my  rather  lengthy  ones  and  area  has  been  in  the  montlis  preceding 

generally  20  years.  also  ask  him  one  more  question  in  the  the  regulatory  determination  and  what 

Now  what  the  Senator  to  doing  to  to  process  about  what  to  meant  by  lurospec-  the  expectancies  are  for  the  future, 

lock  in  permanently  on  a  controUed  basto.  tive  costs,  if  the  Sienator  means  prospec-  Bfr.  BARITiETT.  If  the  Smator  will 

and  again  I  wiU  say  on  a  better  basto  tive  costs  based  on  the  drilling  of  welto  yield,  I  say  that  the  averaging  of  costs 

tban  current  PPC  pricing  mechanisms,  for  the  interstate  market  or  for  the  intra-  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  FPC 

but  nonetheless  on  a  controUed  price  state  market.  prices  have  not  been  sufBdent  to  provide 

basto,  contrato  on  gas  prices.  Thto  to  gtdng  Mr.  TDNNEY.  Is  there  a  difference  be-  replacement  of  the  gas  that  to  produced, 

to  underprice  that  gas  and  reduce  to  that  tween  the  cost  of  drilling  for  gas  In  Intra-  Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  think  that  to  true  when 

extent  the  exploration  that  wiU  take  state  maricet  and  interstate  maiket?  I  you  use  the  cost  of  service  based  on  hto- 

place.  was  not  aware  there  vtras  a  difference.  torical  trends  or  when  the  data  bcue,  that 

nxe  Senator  said  now  to  not  the  time  Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  interstate  market  is  being  used  to  determine  what  the  costs 
to  completely  deregulate.  I  am  not  talk-  has  been  a  ccmtrolled  market.  There  has  are,  is  4  years  old.  But  where  one  to  deal- 
ing about  deregulating  extotlng  ctmtracts.  not  been  the  amount  of  drilling  for  mar-  ing  with  prospective  costs  I  do  not  think 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  thto  to  the  time  glnal  production  there  that  there  would  that  he  to  going  to  have  a  problem  with 
to  maximize  the  effort  of  bringing  on  ixew  have  been  if  prices  were  uncontrolled,  that  because,  when  he  to  dealing  with 
reserves  of  gas,  new  production  of  gas.  They  Just  have  the  drilling  that  takes  prospective  costs,  he  to  really  guessing, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  protection  place  for  the  rather  large  reserves  that  in  effect,  as  to  what  those  costs  wlU  be 

to  the  consiuner  because  of  the  roll-in    would  be  available  whereas and  there  to  no  averaging  which  to  going 

effect  of  the  20-year  contract.  But  it  was  Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  understand  that  the  to  result  in  an  imperative  determination 

my  hope  and  I  would  hope  it  was  the  driUing  costs   are   the   same,   whether  that  prospective  cost  has  to  be  a  certain 

desires  of  the  Senator  from  California  they  are  drilling  for  gas  which  eventu-  figui-e  as  opposed  to  some  other  flgiue.  It 

that  eventually,  at  the  end  of  20  years  on  ally  ends  up  in  the  interstate  market  or  i.s  a  guideline  and  it  helps,  but  it  cer- 

recent  contracts,  we  get  away  from  price  drilling  for  gas  that  ends  up  in  the  intra-  tainly  to  not  to  be  a  determination  of 

oontroto  that  obviously  have  not  worked,  state  market.  I  recognize  that  in  recent  that  issue. 

They  have  not  provided  sufficient  energy,  years  there  to  more  htotory  associated  Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  not  a  way  open 

as  the  Senator  knows,  and  I  have  heard  with  costs  for  the  intrastate  market  be-  that  would  eliminate  any  guesswork,  Just 

him  say  so.  So  what  we  are  talking  about  cause  there  has  been  so  much  more  ac-  to  permit  the  renegotiation  of  contracts 

here  to  a  question  of  being  a  littte  preg-  tlvity  in  the  intrastate  market  than  in  the  at  the  free  market  price?  Thto  would 

nant  or  maybe  quite  a  bit  pregnant.  It  to  interstate  market.  I  do  not  think  we  need  assure  at  any  time  that  there  would  be 

important  that  we  reach  the  point  of  to  bind  the  FPC  by  language  contained  in  a  consideration  of  the  demand  from  the 

completely  uncontrolled  gas  on  old  gas.  legislation  as  to  how  they  are  going  to  consumer,  the  supply  tiiat  to  available. 

As  I  gave  the  Senator  those  figures  on  determine  those  costs.  I  think  they  have  and  the  opportunity  to  meet  that  de- 

the  gas  that  to  leaving  Oklahoma,  I  think  to  use  their  own  conunonsense  and  have  mand  based  on  thousands  and  thousands 

he  would  readily  agree  that  the  owners  to  use  the  experience  they  have,  and  there  of  transactions,  without  any  guesswork, 

of  that  gas  are  being  cheated  in  not  hav-  ought  to  be  prospective  costs  as  we  have  Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  only  thing  I  can 

ing  the  opportunity  of  prtHierly  perform-  outlined  in  the  amendment  and  not  as  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 

ing  their  function  to  replace  that  gas  htotorical  cost,  which  wiU  save  4  years,  that,  coming  at  the  problem  from  the 

with  the  consiuner.  With  the  interest    I  might  say.     direction  that  he  does,  which  to  total 

that  the  Senator  has  in  the  consumer,  I  Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  will  deregulation  of  all  gas,  both  old  and 
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new,  demriy  the  Senator  has  to  feel  that 
anr  ooDtlBtied  regulation  la  golnr  to  rep- 
reemt  a  dlmtanition  In  the  ability  of  the 
Industry  to  reqiond  to  the  crisis. 

I  do  net  feel,  however,  that  in  this 
(tmendment  that  we  are  now  considering, 
the  Fearson-Bentaen  amendment,  we 
are  talkiag  about  <aa  gas  and  the  de- 
regulation of  olA  gas.  We  are  talking 
about  neit  gas  and  the  deregulation  of 
new  gas.  We  have  already  had  a  vote  on 
old  gas  deregulation,  and  the  proponents 
of  oomi^ete  deregulation  got  35  votes, 
and  they  lost.  We  are  addressing  a  differ- 
ent subject  right  now. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  should 
have  gas  under  contract,  which  contracts 
expire,  maintained  under  control,  using 
a  different  cost  of  service  criteria. 

The  Senator  obviously  disagrees  with 
my  poaltton,  and  I  am  afraid  that  we  wiU 
nefw  be  able  to  get  the  twain  together, 
beeauM  I  do  not  think  that  old  gas  de- 
regttlatloa  at  this  particular  point  In 
time  Is  a  wise  policy.  Perhaps  sometime 
tt  nm  be.  Perfa^M  in  future  years  we 
win  decide  that  this  is  the  way  of  giving 
an  extra  Infusion  of  capital  into  this 
lnduBti7,  despite  the  fact  that  consumers 
will  have  to  pay  a  higho'  price. 

But  I  would  not  want  the  Senator  to 
feel  that  I  am  Just  dismliwing  out  of 
hand  the  arguments  he  makes,  because 
In  my  amnrntmcpt  I  am  addxesalng  the 
proUem  of  new  gaa,  and  I  think  that  the 
Senator  in  tals  argument  la  addressing 
the  problem  of  detegulatlon  of  old  gas. 
I  do  not  think  that  those  two  issues 
any  longer  can  be  resolved  in  the  Senate 
under  tiie  Peanon-Bentsen  amendment, 
because  we  have  had  a  vote  on  it;  and,  as 
I  have  fndlrsted.  the  deregulatora  lost. 
Hr.  BARIUETT.  When  we  discuss  new 
gas.  we  have  to  kwk  at  the  nature  of  the 
gas  industry,  which  la  tiie  same  as  the  oil 
IndastTT.  A  very  idgh  percentage  <rf  the 
wildcat  wdls  drilled  are  dry.  So  It  is  not 
nks  spprnachlng  Investments,  say,  in  a 
mamtfaetatlng  plant,  where  the  profits 
of  that  plant— whi^  in  many  cases  can 
be  pradeteraiined  accurately— can  pretty 
wd  develop  a  lot  Qf  flT>Tv»iT>g  perhaps 
that  can  ba  done  in  a  devekmment  situ- 
ation with  known  reserves  on  occaskm. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  we  need  to  find 
many  new  rtaarres.  many  new  fltids.  and 
there  needs  to  be  a  great  deal  of  wild- 
cat emistmtory  drilling,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  In  this  ease,  the  amount  of  new 
gas  that  is  needed  cannot  be  found  Just 
wltti  the  pr^ts  that  will  come  from  that 
new  gas. 

The  company,  big  or  little,  is  going  to 
have  a  development  program,  an  exidor- 
atory  and  development  program,  of 
money  availahle  each  year.  In  order  to 
cury  on  a  program,  whether  they  use 
outside  capital  or  not  They  are  going  to 
need  capital  coming  from  txKrowings,  or 
they  are  going  to  need  catfilUH  coming 
from  income  frmn  production.  In  order  to 
Increase  their  borrowings,  in  order  to  at- 
tract other  caiJital  frc«n  Investors  to 
maTrtTTrttf  their  drllUng  efforts.  So  If  they 
rely  soldy  on  the  j>rospects  of  a  gas  dis- 
covery, they  are  relying  on  about  1  out  of 
8  or  1  out  of  10  procpects. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  we  are  stUl  lag- 
ging today  In  the  drilling  efforts,  because 
there  Just  has  not  been  the  capital  ac- 
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cumulation  to  bring  on  enough  wells.  If 
it  Is  put  strictly  on  an  oil  basis  or  an  oil 
equivalent  basis,  we  are  drilling  about 
one-third  of  the  nmnber  of  wells  we  need 
to  drin  in  order  to  have  any  cpp<xtnnl^ 
for  sufficient  production  of  gas  and  oil. 

So  my  concern  Is  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  restrict  rather  severely 
the  opportunity  for  the  gas  producers  to 
have  a  replacement  price  for  their  prod- 
uct. We  are  still  going  to  force  them,  al- 
though not  as  badly  as  before,  to  sell  the 
products  off  the  shelf  at  less  than  re- 
placement price.  In  doing  this,  we  are 
gcring  to  impede  the  opportunity  of 
quickly  accumulating  sufficient  reserves 
to  work  our  way  out  of  the  mess  we  are 
In. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  the  Senator 
speaks  with  complete  conviction  and 
honesty  when  he  says  that  he  does  not 
think  the  capital  Is  there  to  undertake 
a  new  development  program  which  would 
be  needed  In  order  to  supply  the  kind 
of  natural  gas  the  coimtry  is  going  to 
need  In  future  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  there  Is  a  sharp  disagreement  on 
that  point  Some  people  say  that  capital 
will  be  available  in  the  capital  markets 
If  you  give  to  the  developer  of  new  gas 
an  opportunity  to  get  a  good  price  for 
that  gas  and  it  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  price  he  gets  for  his  old  gas  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  capital  will  be  avail- 
able. 

I  suppose  If  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  Internal  financing  of  new  drilling, 
peihtujs  the  Senator  frcmi  Oklahoma  is 
rl^t.  However,  if  we  are  talkhig  about 
being  able  to  borrow,  to  find  the  capital 
to  undertake  a  new  drilling  program, 
then  I  tbixik.  there  is  a  considerable  argu- 
ment that  can  be  made  that  the  Senator 
is  not  right 

I  am  not  an  ex];)ert  on  capital  forma- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact^  the  more  I  lis- 
ten to  the  experts  talk  about  capital 
formation  In  the  energy  Industry,  the 
more  confused  I  become;  because  the 
experts  an  seem  to  disagree  with  one  an- 
other as  to  the  amount  of  capital,  the 
nature  of  capital,  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  self -financing  1^  the  ofl  con- 
panles  of  their  exploration  activities, 
whether  or  not  they  should  get  the  public 
utilities  to  put  up  advance  payments  for 
the  piuT>ose  of  exploring  In  areas  such  as 
Alaska,  or  whether  they  should  go  to 
banks. 

I  cannot  say  to  my  friend  that  I  know 
the  answer  to  that.  The  wily  thing  I  can 
say  Is  that  I  do  feel  that  the  Senator's 
IX'oposltlon  Is  one  which  is  no  Icmger 
reafly  before  the  Senate,  because  we  ad- 
dressed that  issue  when  the  Senat(»-  fnMU 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  offered  an  sunend- 
ment  providing  for  complete  deregula- 
tion, and  he  was  defeated  on  that  Re 
received  35  votes. 

Now  we  are  addressing  Just  the  de- 
regulaticHi  of  new  gas,  which  the  Senator 
Imows  I  favor  strongly.  I  am  Just  saying 
that  when  you  have  sold  old  gas  whose 
price  expires  by  contract,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  consider  that  old  gas  for  the 
purpose  of  regulatloa 

Some  day  In  this  Chamber  we  may 
decide  that  we  are  going  to  deregulate 
all  gas.  old  and  new,  and  I  thhik  thm 


would  be  a  time  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  capital  formation  and  the  need  to 
have  deregulation  of  old  gas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devdeping  the  capital  to  explore 
for  the  new  gas.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  Issue  before  us  today. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  the  issue  is 
before  us,  If  I  may  differ  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fnxn  California,  a 
motion  was  made  to  table  the  Pearson- 
Bentsen  amendment,  and  that  motion 
failed;  and  obviously  we  are  considering 
Pearson-Bentsen  now. 

Pearson-Bentsen.  as  constituted,  does 
provide  for  contracts  to  expire  and  to  be 
renegotiated,  as  I  understand  it  So  I 
think  the  issue  Is  before  us;  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator's  amendment  Is  to 
change  rather  sharply  the  Pearsou- 
Bentsen  provisions. 

Mr.  TUNNBY.  I  hope  Uie  Senator  real- 
izes that  when  I  said  the  issue  is  not  be- 
fore us,  I  was  only  referring  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  need  to  have 
deregulation  of  old  gas  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  capital  to  find  new  gas. 

I  think  that  that  issue  has  been  re- 
solved in  the  negative.  Of  course,  we  can 
discuss  it  and  I  can  see  that  it  does  have 
collateral  Interest  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  as  it  relates  to  my  amend- 
ment I  hope  that  the  Senator  realizes 
that  I  am  not  referring  to  the  general 
issue  of  the  deregulation  of  the  exphred 
contract  gas  because,  obviously,  that  has 
application.  That  is  the  subject  of  my 
amendment  I  was  only  referring  to  the 
other  point 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  will  yield  to  Uie  Sena- 
tor tram  Louisiana,  then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  pose  a  problem  to 
the  Senator  fnan  California,  because  I 
know  he  la  eamestiy  trying  to  find  an 
answer  to  this  perplexing  problem. 

Usually,  the  kind  of  situation  that  the 
Senator  is  dealing  with  here  Involves  a 
contract  where  most  of  the  gas  has  been 
extracted.  In  fact  in  many  cases,  these 
weUs  are  very  much  In  need  of  reworUng 
at  very  considerate  expense.  Many 
times,  the  price  is  so  low  that  the  people 
who  have  the  wells  simply  take  the  atti- 
tude that  they  are  ready  to  abandon 
them,  that  there  Is  not  enough  gas  down 
there  to  Justify  the  reworking  expense  to 
clean  out  the  sand  or  the  paraffin  and 
perhaps  to  engage  In  the  kind  of  sand 
cracking  and  various  things  or  acidizing 
things  that  tend  to  open  up  the  sand  so 
that  the  gas  can  flow  through  it. 

It  Is  high-cost  gas,  when  we  look  at  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  wells,  even  put- 
ting on  the  compressors  and  various 
things  that  are  necessary  to  get  it.  In 
other  words,  we  start  out  with  a  gas  well 
where  it  is,  imder  very  high  pressure, 
flowing  out.  After  20  years,  there  is  very 
little  pressure  In  it;  in  some  cases,  we  are 
virtually  sucking  it  out  to  get  it  because 
of  the  vacuum  there.  In  some  cases,  we 
are  working  out  the  sand  to  make  it  re- 
coverable. 

A  person  is,  In  effect,  being  required  to 
sell  the  gas  for  less  than  the  replace- 
ment cost.  I  fear  what  the  Senator's 
ammdment  would  cause  would  be  for  a 
person  to  say:  Well,  we  are  not  going  to 
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make  much  money  on  it  anyhow  and  we 
would  be  better  off  Just  to  wait  imtll 
Congress  eventuaUr  sees  the  light  At 
that  point  wh«i  that  happens,  since  we 
are  not  required  to  produce  It,  we  might 
be  able  actually  to  make  some  money  oat 
(d  it.  But  if  we  go  ahead  and  produce  it 
at  those  old  and  very  low  prices — some  ot 
that  stuff  might  be  selling  for  as  litUe  as 
7  cents  per  1.000.  which  would  be  only  5 
or  maybe  10  percent  of  what  he  could  get 
if  he  could  sell  it  on  the  free  market. 

I  fear  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
might  result  in  pe(H>le  saying:  Well,  do 
not  do  anything  about  it.  Just  leave  it 
there,  and  some  day  we  may  be  permitted 
to  sell  that  gas  for  what  it  is  worth,  for 
Its  replacement  cost,  for  example.  At  that 
point,  it  would  be  worth  fooling  arotmd 
with,  but  until  that  time,  we  may  as  well 
forget  about  it 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  was  not  on 
the  floor  at  the  time  I  explained  the 
amendment  The  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing now  Is  a  bit  different  from  the 
amendmoit  that  has  been  filed  at  the 
desk  for  several  weeks.  The  amendmmt 
that  I  have  offered  today  has  language 
which  talks  about  the  FPC  regulation  of 
price  being  based  on  prospective  costs. 

The  amendment  says:  "PioQ)ectlve 
costs  of  c^ieratlon,  reworking,  Installa- 
tions of  additional  compression,  and  sim- 
ilar expenses,  which  costs  9xe  necessary 
to  permit  abandonment  in  place  of  old 
natural  gas  reserves  otherwise  recover- 
able." 

If  we  eliminate  that.  I  think,  silly  p(^- 
Icy  whic^  has  existed  in  the  past  ot  cost 
of  service  based  upon  hlstmrlcal  prece- 
dent, based  upon  data  that  may  be  as 
much  as  4  years  old— as  a  matter  of  fact 
right  now.  it  is  4  years  old  and  there  has 
been  a  30  to  35  percent  depression  in 
value  of  the  dollar  in  that  time  frame. 
I  think  we  have  attempted  to  address 
that  very  specific  problem  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  time,  we  will  only  be  giving  15  per- 
cent on  t(H>  of  the  cost  in  the  way  of 
jmjflt  We  will  not  be  giving  the  couple 
of  hundred  percent  profit  that  perhaps 
is  envlslMied  by  a  c<Mnplete  deregulation 
of  the  old  gas  which  has  Its  contract  ex- 
Idrlng.  In  that  aeaaae,  there  may  not  be 
quite  the  same  degree  ot  Incentive,  but 
there  Is  certainly  a  lot  greater  incentive 
under  my  amendment  that  would  exist 
If  we  were  simply  to  extend  regulation 
by  the  FPC  over  this  old  gas,  without 
new  criteria  for  change  in  cost  of  service. 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  I  have  one  question 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California.  Would  he  be 
willing  to  attempt  to  amend  hla  amend- 
ment by  changing  the  bottom  line  on 
page  1? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  see 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Amend  that  to  "shall 
from  year  to  y«ir"  from  "may,  from 
time  to  time?" 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  There  is  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  do  before  agreeing  with 
that.  I  have  to  find  out.  and  I  cannot  tell 
off  the  top  of  my  head,  what  the  Impact 
would  be  on  the  R>C  and  their  ability 
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to  maintain  that  kind  of  ongoing  over- 
sight It  may  be  that  it  would  Just  swamp 
than  with  additional  work,  which  they 
are  not  capable  of  handling.  Perhaps 
some  longer  period  than  1  year  would  bo 
acceptable. 

I  do  not  object  at  all  to  the  thrust  of 
what  the  Senator  is  suggesting;  that  is 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  regular  review 
poriod.  I  am  <Mily  wondering  about  the 
annual  one  that  the  Senator  is  talking 
about,  because  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  it  takes  months  for  them  to  make 
these  kinds  of  evaluations.  It  would  Just 
be,  I  suppose,  one  constant  evaluation 
going  oxi.  They  would  not  have  finished 
one  evaluation  before  the  time  period 
had  expired  so  that  they  should  begin 
to  stai-t  their  new  evaliuttion.  I  shall  have 
to  check  with  the  FPC,  frankly,  to  find 
out  what  the  impact  of  that  language 
would  be.         

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  certainly  would  appreciate  his 
checking  with  them  to  determine  what 
their  reaction  would  be.  But  It  seems  to 
me  that  because  the  existing  contracts 
expire  continueJly,  there  would  be  up-to- 
date  information  from  all  over  the  coun- 
tir,  so  it  would  be  a  rather  minor  job  for 
them  to,  yearly,  review  the  price  ceilings 
and  reestablish  price  ceilings  that  would 
be  based  <m  current  prosi>ective  costs. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  might  well  be.  I  cer- 
tainly can  understand  and  appreciate 
and  sjrmpathize  with  the  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  making.  I 
shall  check  to  find  out  If,  In  fact  It  Is 
going  to  be  as  easy  and  as  plausible  as 
the  Senator  suggests  it  Is. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  shall  make  one  final,  very  short 
statement. 

I  think  that  the  Senator's  efforts  to 
change  the  FPC  pricing  certainly  is  going 
to  be  an  Improvement.  But  if  it  does  be- 
come locked  in  for  a  period  of  10  years, 
or  15,  as  it  could,  with  their  refusal  to 
review,  then  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment that  the  Sraiator  from  California 
has  is  going  to  be  blunted  because,  very 
quickly,  If  costs  ccmtlnue  to  escalate, 
they  are  going  to  be  very  far  f run  cur- 
rent and  very  far  from  replacement 
This  is  going  to  mean  a  real  slowdown  in 
activity^       

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  can  understand  what 
the  Senator  Is  saying.  Inasmuchjis  I  am 
not  familiar  enough  with  the  procedures 
of  the  FPC  to  be  able  to  answer  him,  I 
shall  have  to  reserve  Judgment  on  his 
question  until  such  time  as  I  have 
checked  with  the  FPC,  and  I  shall.  I 
shall  be  happy,  then,  to  talk  further  on 
the  floor  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLmoS.  Will  the  dlstinglushed 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  make  a  imanl- 
mous-consent  request?  We  have  checked 
this  with  both  sides  of  the  aslle. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  give 
me  his  attention,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  agree  to  vote 
on  the  Tunney  amendment,  now  under 
debate,  at  9:45  In  the  morning;  and  that 
we  agree  to  vote  on  the  Holllngs  amend- 
ment No.  1006,  at  10:45.  the  time  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  Tunney  amendment 
vote — which  would  be  about  10  o'clock — 


and  10:45  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  Senator  from  Elansas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carrilna. 

The  PRESIDINa  OKWCER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  would  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia be  able  to  offer  a  modification  to 
his  amendment  at  that  time,  assuming, 
for  instance,  that  I  check  with  the  FPC 
and  And  out  that  I  desire  to  have  an 
annusJ  review?  Would  It  be  possible  to 
modify  my  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  has  to  be  In 
this  imanlmous -consent  agreement. 
Otherwise,  the  Senator  would  have  to 
ask  for  imanlmous  consent 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  if  I  should  so  desire. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  Mr.  President  I  do  not  intend  to 
object,  but  I  Just  make  that  point 

If  the  Senator  Is  addressing  the  ques- 
tion that  was  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  I  think  those  of  us  who  have 
been  on  the  floor  understand  perfectiy 
well  what  he  would  hope  might  be  done 
and  what  I  get  the  feeling  the  Senator 
from  California  might  go  alcmg  with  if 
it  clears  with  the  "FPC.  But  if  it  were 
amended  In  another  f  ashimi,  then  I  h(n>e 
that  there  might  be  a  littie  time  to 
debate  that. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Only  in  the  area  that 
was  addressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HANdEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Thfe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  California? 
Hie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanlmous- 
ctmsent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

8.2310 

Propoeed  by  Mr.  Tummbi  to  the  amend- 
ment ( numbered  919)  propoeed  by  Mr.  Pmb- 
sov  (for  hUnaeU.  Mr.  Bnmnr  Mid  othen) 
to  &  2310,  a  bUl  to  Msure  tbe  aveUebiUty 
of  adequate  suppUea  of  natural  gaa  during 
tbe  period  ending  June  30,  1976.  viz: 

On  page  24,  Une  17,  strike  "(B)  wMch  Is 
continued  In  Inter-". 

On  page  24.  etrlka  llnae  18  through  31.     t| 

On  page  24.  Une  32.  atrlke  "date,  or  (e)" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "or 
(B)". 

On  page  30,  Une  15,  strike  "three"  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "four". 

On  page  36,  following  Une  26,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"  'Smc.  28.  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
tbe  Natural  Oas  Act  Amendments  of  1076, 
and  pursuant  to  nilemaklng  procedures 
imder  Sectton  653  of  TlUe  ft,  United  States 
Code,  establish  by  regulation,  and  shall  every 
two  years  modify,  a  national  celUng  for  rates 
and  charges  for  the  sale  In  Interstate  com- 
merce for  resale  of  old  natural  gaa,  the  sale 
of  which  gas  Is  continued  in  Interstate  com- 
merce after  the  expiration  of  a  contract  by 
Its  own  terms  (and  not  through  the  exercise 
of  any  power  to  terminate  or  renegotiate 
contained  therein)  for  the  sale  or  daUvery  of 
such  natural  gaa.  In  astablUhlng  auflli  na- 
tional celling,  tbe  Oommlaaton  shall  ooaslder 
the  foUowlag  factors  aod  only  theee  factors: 

"'(1)  The  costs  attributable  to  the  ezplo- 
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rvtton,  (Urslopment,  production,  gatberlng, 
■uA  ailm  cH  oU  a«UiisI  gas; 

*"(S)  Tlu  pf09MttT»  oosto  of  optfratlon, 
wwotfclng,  iBCtallAMon  of  xfcUtlowl  eom- 
pnHBlon.  and  •tmllAr  ezpcnMS,  which  coats 
V0  naoMMry  to  prevent  ab&ndonjnent  In 
place  of  cdd  natural  gaa  reserres  otherwise 
recoveralde; 

"  '(S)  "Otm  vababuraement  to  the  seller  of 

(a)  vaf  aeTMance,  pvoduotlon,  or  other  tax 
payaUa  by  tta*  aallar  and  levied  on  the  value 
or  volnaie  of  production  at  the  wellhead;  and 

(b)  any  rayiOty  or  royalUea  on  natural  gas 
which  a  producer  la  required  to  pay  to  a 
royalty  owner  under  i4n>Ucable  state  law; 

"  '(4)  Tbm  rate  of  return  on  seUer's  original 
"Wlrttrt  inTMtment  which  la  suiBolent  to  en- 
ooarag»  the  optimum  level  of  investment  In 
natural  gaa  axplarvtlon  and  production;  and 

"  '(•)  Tka  ratea  and  ohaigea  that  wlU  pro- 
tect eoaaumera  ia  natural  gaa  from  price  In- 
oreaaii  that  would.  In  the  absence  of  a  na- 
ttonal  «««itwg  during  periods  of  actual  or 
anttelpatad  shortages,  exceed  the  rates  and 
ehargea  neeaaary  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection.'  " 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  For  the  Inf  ormatlcm 
of  my  ooBeacues,  the  Senator  from  New 
Meilfio  niay  have  an  amendmttit  tbat 
we  can  agree  tou  We  have  several  that 
we  ean  agree  to.  llien  U  the  Senator 
from  Ariiona  and  the  Senator  from 
MaaaehUMite  want  to  uise  their  hour 
on  dlveittture  today,  I  do  not  want  to 
divert  them  of  their  vested  rights. 
[Laughter] 

80  let  us  see  whether  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  or,  perhaps,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  have  amendments. 
I  knonf  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
one  that,  at  least,  can  be  laid  down  and 
dlscuaeed. 
tmtrnamu.  ntraaaan  at  mxiaon  azitanw 

OK    TUWIfKT    AMXMDMXMT 

Mr.  BKNT8EN.  Itx.  President,  during 
the  oonrae  of  this  debate  I  have  found 
BTsdf  more  often  in  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Califoarnia  than  not. 
It  pleaew  me  that  he  has  ioined  me  in 
taking  the  poUticaUy  unp<n>ular  side  of 
this  issue  because  of  what  he  believes  is 
light  for  this  country.  I  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  the  American  pei^le  will 
pdt.vp  with  only  so  much  useless  ttaet(x1c. 
Tlwy  do  not  want  a  Presidential  plan  or  a 
congrgairionsJ  idan.  What  they  want  is  a 
natlonsl  energy  policy  for  this  coun- 
ty— a  policy  that  works.  And  I  am 
proud  to  have  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fomla  so  ably  standlag  up  for  what  I 
bdleve  and  he  bielleves  to  be  a  workable 
plan  to  solve  this  country's  natural  gas 
shortage. 

However,  I  must  differ  with  him  on  his 
amendment. 

.  Mr.  President,  the  Pearson-Bentsen 
proposal  defines  new  gas  to  include  gas 
made  avaUalde  by  the  expiration  of 
iwrtfMtig  contracts  according  to  their 
own  terms.  Tlie  reason  for  this  is  two- 
fold—flrrt  to  give  producers  the  neces- 
sary incentives  to  contkiue  the  produc- 
tion of  old  and  probably  marginal  fields; 
and  seeoDd.  to  give  them  the  necessary 
o^Mal  for  the  drilling  of  new  wells  and 
the  prodnetkm  of  more  gas  to  alleviate 
Ihe  laraMut  shortage. 

Xiek  us  take  a  look  at  this  firrt  reason. 

The  eatsgory  of  gas  Involved  here.  Is 
gaa  jHodneed  from  Adds  nAdeh  have 
been  pradndng  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
usually  at  least  20  years.  They  are  ap- 


proaching the  time  when  they  must  be 
oonsldered  depleted,  and  the  wtils 
plugged  and  abandmed.  In  this  stage 
of  the  depletion  cycle,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  make  additional  expoidl- 
tures  of  capital  to  continue  production 
for  a  l<xiger  period.  There  are  wmrkover 
techniques  which  may  be  apidied  to  these 
old  wells  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  field, 
if  additional  capital  investments  are 
made.  In  some  fields,  the  end  of  the  de- 
pletion period  is  marked  by  a  decline 
in  the  pressure  of  the  gas  produced,  but 
the  installation  of  compression  faculties 
will  frequently  prolong  the  life  of  the 
field,  and  thus  extend  the  effective  re- 
serves available  to  the  consumer. 

If  the  price  received  for  this  gas  is 
held  to  the  low  levels  allowed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  practical 
effect  is  that  these  wells  simply  will  be 
abandoned  and  plugged.  This  is  because 
these  expenditures  are  not  economic  at 
the  low  prices  permitted  by  the  Federal 
Power  C<Hnmis5ion.  In  fact,  the  usual  oil 
and  gas  lease  provides  that  the  lease 
terminates  when  production  ceases  "in 
Itaying  quantities."  If  you  compare  the 
increased  costs  and  declining  revenues 
due  to  the  decreasing  volumes,  you  will 
find  leases  expiring  by  their  terms  if 
price  increases  are  not  permitted.  Thus, 
even  if  the  lessee  were  willing  to  make 
additional  expenditures,  he  could  not  do 
so  because  his  lease  will  automatically 
expire  by  its  terms. 

^  vecognitlon  of  this  problem,  the 
FPC  has  attempted  to  provide  special  re- 
lief in  circumstances  where  producers 
could  show  t^at  the  abandonment  of  the 
field  would  be  deferred  by  these  addi- 
tional expenditures.  This  solution  has 
not  proved  to  be  practical. 

This  is  because  that  if  the  production 
(m  the  lease  is  in  a  marginal  phase,  time 
delays,  and  problems  occasioned  by  ad- 
ministrative proceedings,  will  cause  the 
operator  frequently  to  abandon  the  lease 
rather  than  undertake  the  additional 
bureaucratic  proceeding  to  increase  his 
rate. 

Qas  wells  of  this  type  are  similar  to 
"stripper  wells"  in  oilfields.  We  have 
reco^iized  the  problems  present  with  oil 
stripper  wells,  and  have  permitted  these 
wells  to  receive  the  same  price  as  new 
OIL  Tliere  is  a  close  parallel  to  the  situ- 
ation here,  and  the  reasoning  for  allow- 
ing deregulation  of  this  category  of  gas 
is  the  same  as  the  reasoning  which 
allows  decontrol  of  stripper  oil  wells. 

The  second  reason  l>ehind  the  Pearson- 
Bentsen  definition  is  capital  formation. 
For  at  least  5  years  I  have  been  warning 
about  the  danger  of  relying  upon  OPEC 
producers  for  petroleum.  I  have  been 
warning  that  we  should  encourage  do- 
mestic, not  foreign,  production.  To  de- 
velop our  domestic  reserves,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  producers  need  huge  amounts 
of  capital  Without  that  capital  they 
will  not  make  the  necessary  investments 
to  make  this  country  energy  sufficient. 
Without ,  it  they  simply  wUl  liquidate 
their  assets,  and  we  will  grow  more  de- 
pendent on  OPEC. 

Although  I  s(Nnetimes  wonder  whether 
all  of  my  colleagues  believe  this,  Mr. 
Presldait.  vra  still  have  a  market  system 
In  this  country.  We  still  believe  thitt  pri- 


vate property  is  essential  to  our  way  of 
life.  Unless  the  owners  of  natural  re- 
souroes  receive  suflMent  Inoentlvee  to 
produce  them,  they  have  every  rt^t  not 
to  do  so.  This  is  true  with  regard  to 
wheat,  with  regard  to  com,  with  regard 
to  coed,  and  with  regard  to  oil  and  gas. 
The  unproduced  laivately  owned  natural 
gas  in  this  country  is  a  national  resource, 
but  it  is  not  public  property.  And  until 
Coagtesi  is  willing  to  expropriate  it  and 
pay  fair  compensation  for  it,  it  should 
not  complain  irhva  its  owners  refuse  to 
sell  it  at  unaoceptably  low  prices  result- 
ing from  Federal  contrcds. 

The  reverse  should  be  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, llie  owners  of  natural  gas  should 
not  have  to  worry  about  whether  to  sell 
because  of  low  prices;  they  should  be 
worrying  about  how  much  they  can  sell 
and  how  fast  they  can  once  again  fill  the 
pipelines  of  this  country.  To  do  this  they 
need  capital.  The  Pearson-Bentsen  defl- 
nitiCHi  of  new  gas  assures  them  of  this 
capital. 

We  have  additional  gas  reserves  in  this 
country.  Mi-.  President.  But  it  is  going  to 
cost  money  to  devel(H>  them. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  I  ui'ge  my  other 
colleagues  to  loin  with  me. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  call  up 
my  amendment. 

Ml-.  TtTNNEY.  Walt  a  moment.  What 
is  the  situation?  Is  my  amendment 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senator's 
amendniient  is  still  pending. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  still  pending.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  the  floor.  There  is  a 
conference  going  on  right  now  at  which 
I  am  supposed  to  \x  and  I  would  be  hap- 
py to  go  there,  but  I  will  answer  any 
questions  that  anyone  has. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  have  one  question, 
Mr.  President. 

If  gas  from  a  lease  produced  from  wells 
drilled  on  160-acre  spacing  imder  State 
regulation  is  under  ccHitract  to  interstate 
sale,  and  were  the  lease-owner  able  to 
obtain  State  approval  for  80-acre  sp»c- 
ing  on  the  lease,  ^could  the  gas  from  the 
new  wells  drilled'^  on  the  same  lease  be 
classified  as  "new"  gas  inasmuch  as  the 
gas  would  be  produced  from  wells  com- 
menced on  or  after  January  1,  1975,  al- 
though it  would  be  gas  from  the  same 
lease  and  the  same  formaticm? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  My  amMidment  does  not 
address  that.  My  amendment  states,  un- 
der my  amendment,  those  new  wells 
would  be  new  gas.  ITiere  is  going  to  be, 
I  think,  an  amendment  offered  at  some 
later  time  by  another  Senator,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that 
will  go  directly  to  that  point.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  go  to  that  point.  Those 
new  wells  would  be  considered  new  gas. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  919,  which  is  the  Pear- 
son-Bentsen substitute.  This  amendment 
is  at  the  desk.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  inform  the  Senator  that  the 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California,  and  that 
would  have  to  be  set  aside.  Thea  the 
pending  bushaess^  the  Chah-  undenstands. 
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would  be  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kshhsdt), 
and  that  would  have  to  be  set  aside  be- 
fore any  further  amendments  can  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Before  agreeing  to  the 
setting  aside  of  my  amendment,  I  would 
like  to  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
have  tomorrow  morning  at  least  one-half 
hour  debate  on  my  amendment  and,  par- 
ticularly, as  it  relates  to  the  point  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  i-aised  with 
respect  to  the  tuinual  review.  So,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  I  would  certainly  agree  to  the 
setting  aside  of  my  amendment  now. 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNGS.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
made  clear  that  the  time  already  set  by 
the  leadership  is  to  come  in  at  9  o'doek. 
I  know  there  is  one  speaker,  I  think  It 
is  the  Senator  fi-om  Virginia  (Mr.  Hakky 
F.  Btrb,  Jr.)  or,  perhaps,  some  other 
speaker,  and  it  could  be  sUghtly  under  a 
half  hour  before  we  would  return  to  the 
natural  gas  bill. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Tliat  is  aU  right  But  at 
some  time,  I  think,  15  minutes  would  be 
adequate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  think  thei-e  would 
definitely  be  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  in  the  morning 
there  are  two  special  orders  for  15- 
mhiute  speeches  and  there  is  morning 
business  before  the  Tunney  amendment 
may  be  reached. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  will  be  very 
little  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Then  I  think  the  issue 
has  got  to  be  resolved  this  afternoon  with 
respect  to  this  annual  review,  and  I  feel 
we  ought  to  be  making  a  check  right  now 
and  have  just  a  brief  colloquy  on  the 
floor  with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
before  I  agree  to  yield  the  floor. 

If  there  is  no  other  discussion,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  laid  aside  temporarily  for  me  to 
be  able  to  bring  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  it  will  be  necessary 
to  lay  aside  both  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

ISx.  BIDE3f.  I  so  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  amendments  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing up  my  amwidment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  would  like  to  know  how  long  the 
Senator  la  going  to  take  because  I  would 
like  to  be  able  before  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon to  discuss,  partlcularb'  with  the 
Senator  frmn  <»dahoma  (Mr.  BAaTLETT> , 
what  I  have  determined  with  respect  to 
his  suggestion  on  modifying  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  hope.  If  the  Senator 
brings  up  his  amendment,  that  I  would 


not  be  pushed  off  imtil  7:30  or  8  o'clock 
tonight. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  take  5  minutes  on  his  part  I 
think  it  is  fairly  noncontroversial— that 
is  a  famous  statement,  those  are  famous 
last  worda— hut  5  minutes  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  is  all  I  will  take. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

AMENOMXNT    NO.    9»4 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  call  up  my  imprinted  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  919,  the  Pearson-Bent- 
sen amendment  as  amended  and  modi- 
fied. It  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  TTie  clerk 
will  r^xjrt  the  amendment  when  it 
reaches  the  desk. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Was  this  amendmoit 
submitted  prior  to  3  o'clock  this  after- 
nocm? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted prior  to  noon  today  signed  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  it  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Does  that 
satisfy  the  Senator's  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? Apparently  It  does. 

The  clerk  will  state  ttie  amendment. 

The  assistant  leirtslatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amwidmaat  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  33,  inuuediately  foUowlng  line  23 
Insert  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  follows 
and  designate  the  preceedlng  section  as  sub- 
section "(a)": 

"(b)  Essential  Industriai.  Purposes. — Ex- 
cept to  the  extent  tbat  natural  gas  supplies 
are  required  to  maintain  natural  gas  service 
to  users  specified  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  shall  exercise  its  authorl^  under 
this  title  to  as8\ure,  to  the  TnaTiiyi^fn  extent 
feasible,  the  continuance  of  natural  gas  aarv- 
Ice  to  users  using  natural  gas  as  a  raw  mate- 
rial and  uses  other  than  boiler  fuel  for  which 
there  is  no  substitute  regardless  of  whether 
such  users  purchase  natural  gas  under  firm 
or  interruptlble  contracts. 

"(c)  PaoKPT  CusTAiLMENT  J>tcajom. — The 
Commlaekm  shall  decide  ^>pllcatlons  for  re- 
Uef  under  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  In  no  event  later  than  120 
days  of  the  time  such  applications  are  filed. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Presklent,  this 
amendment  which  seeks  to  assure  that 
to  the  extent  they  are  available,  natural 
gas  suppUes  will  be  provided  to  those  in- 
dustries that  have  no  viable  means  of 
substituting  for  natural  gas  in  their 
manufacturing  process,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  amendment  No.  809  to  8.  692. 

This  particular  provision  was  also  in- 
corporated in  amendment  No.  948  as 
modified. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
establish  a  priority  for  industries  that 
use  natural  gas  as  a  raw  material  in  the 


nmnuf  acture  of  piroducts  such  as  textiles 
and  other  synthetic  flbers,  that  wiU  ena- 
ble them  to  obtain  such  supplies  of  natu- 
ral gas  as  may  be  available  after— and 
I  emphasize  after— residential,  small 
commercial,  and  agricultural  users  are 
served  during  a  shortage. 

My  amendment  would  add  two  new 
subsections  to  section  25  of  the  Pearson- 
Bentsen  substitute. 

This  section  is  entitled  "Natural  Gas 
For  Essential  Agricultural  Purposes," 
and  begins  on  page  33  of  amendment 
919 — as  modified  and  amended. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  provides 
for  prompt  decisions  to  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  providing 
relief  for  curtailed  customers  by  requir- 
ing the  Commission  to  act  on  aiqdlca- 
tions  for  relief  no  later  than  120  days 
after  such  applications  are  filed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  stated  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  in  the  event  of  natural  gas  short- 
ages: 

The  curtailment  procedures  to  be  followed 
must  have  as  their  baalc  objective  the  pro- 
tection of  deliveries  tta  the  residential  and 
small  volumia  consumers  who  cannot  be 
safely  curtailed  on  a  dally  baaU  and  requir- 
ing, as  the  Initial  level  of  curtailment,  re- 
duction in  deUveries  for  large  volume  inter- 
ruptlble sales  .  .  . 

We  are  Impelled  to  direct  curtailment  on 
the  basis  of  end-use  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  contract  simply  because  contracts  do  not 
necessarily  serve  the  public  interest  require- 
ment of  efficient  allocation  of  this  wasting 
resource. 

In  time  of  shortage,  performance  of  firm 
contract  to  deliver  gas  for  an  Inferior  use, 
at  the  expense  of  reduced  deliveries  for 
priority  uses.  Is  not  compatible  with  con- 
sumer protection.^ 

I  believe  that  section  26  of  the  Pear- 
S(m-Bent8en  substitute  eis  amended  by 
my  amendment  meets  the  criteria  set 
forth  by  the  FPC  for  managing  natural 
gas  shortages. 

My  colleagues  have  discussed  the  im- 
portance of  assuring  natural  gas  supplies 
to  residential,  small  commercial,  and 
agricultural  users. 

I  want  to  stress  that  these  users  of 
natural  gas  have  priority  access  to  cur- 
tailed natural  gas  supplies  over  the  In- 
dustrial users  specified  In  my  amend- 
ment 

I  would  like,  however,  to  briefly  discuss 
the  imixvtance  of  assuring  adequate  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  to  industrial  users 
"f/ho  cannot  feasibly  substitute  other 
fuels  in  their  manufacturing  processes. 

niese  industries,  known  primarily  as 
petrochemicals  industries,  have  annual 
sales  amounting  to  $41  billion  and  em- 
I*jy  more  than  390,000  people  nation- 
wide. 

Using  natural  gas  and  petroleum  based 
raw  materials  these  industries  produce 
synthetic  fibers,  plastics,  solvents,  syn- 
thetic rubber,  pharmaceuticals,  fertll- 
izere,  petrochemicals,  and  other  agricul- 
tural chemicals. 

Most  petrochemical  products  are  sold 
to  other  industries  which  use  them  to 
manufacture  thousands  of  industrial  and 
consumer  products,  Including  building 


'The  Federal  Power  Commission.  "State- 
ment of  PoUey,  Order  No.  407;  (lasued  Janu- 
ary 8,  1973,  pp.  3-4). 
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•ad  oonstnHtlQB  materials,  tires,  eloth- 
li«  atttuuMUre  components,  electrteal 
equIiMieBt,  pfitaglng.  home  furaUdnsB. 
bflQMwanii,  appUancee,  llie  retacdMit^ 
paints,  pccfnmes,  cosmetics,  aatl-freeie, 
adbeslTes,  and  many  more  that  I  coold 
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In  short,  Ifr.  Presldoit,  this  industry 
provides  fundamental  products  to  the 
American  consumer  and  cmttlbutes  sub- 
stantia to  the  wdl-bein«  of  the  Ameri- 
can eoonomy. 

Itetheimore.  the  slcnlflcaace  of  these 
Industries  to  the  eccmomy  of  the  areas  In 
wtaldi  tbey  are  located  cannot  be  over- 

Hie  local  Impact  of  a  curtailment  of 
natural  gas  suptplles  to  petrochemical  In- 
dustries was  brought  to  light  earlier  this 
year  In  my  own  State  of  Delaware. 

As  of  January  8,  1975.  the  Stauffer 
IMaware  City  cartxa  disulfide  plant 
was  tetany  curtailed  hi  Its  allocation  of 
natural  gas  as  a  conseipience  of  the 
shortage  on  the  Transco  PlpeUne  Sys- 
tem, one  of  the  two  supidlers  of  natural 
gas  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 

After  that  date,  the  Delaware  City 
plant  eopttoued  in  operation  at  the  mlnl- 
mom  taehnloally  potrlMe  production 
lerd  tlutwgfa  temporary  arrangements. 
Ibe  FKBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  oph-ed. 

Ifr.  BIXXBH.  ICr.  Preeident,  I  a«k  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  able  to  proceed 
for  anather  5  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
otjectlon.lt  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDBN.  Mr.  President,  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1975.  or  after  that  date,  the  Dela- 
ware City  idant,  as  I  said,  continued. 

Lhnlted  quantities  of  synthetic  gas 
were  available,  and  Stauffer  purchased 
a  15-day  supply,  albeit  at  five  times  the 
current  pripe  of  natural  gas,  to  avoid 
damage  to  the  plant  which  would  occur 
during  a  cold  weather  shutdown. 

Bad  Stauffer  been  forced  to  continue 
to  rely  on  high  priced  synthetic  natural 
gas,  operatifm  of  the  Delaware  Ct^ 
plant  on  which  a  number  of  UJS.  rayon 
and  QBlfcuihane  industries  depend,  would 
have  required  the  '>~npany  to  absorb  a 
siihstintla]  econnmtc  loss.  Furthermore. 
Transco  would  have  had  to  pcus  on  this 


Artunatdy.  Transco  was  able  to  se- 
cure additional  supplies  of  natural  gas, 
and  the  problem  has,  for  the  moment  at 
least*  been  resolved. 

Tbm  curtailment  of  Stauffer  Delaware 
Ctty  carbon  disulfide  production  would 
have  a  dramatic  impact  upon  the  XJB. 
rayon  and  cellophane  industries  idildb 
dapend  upon  this  Stauffer  plant  for  ap- 
proodmately  60  percent  of  their  raw  ma- 
terial carbon  disulfide  reqitfcrements  TV>- 
gether  with  another  facility  in  Alabama, 
Stauffer  supidles  92  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's domestic  carbon  disiilfide  require- 
ments. 

At  stake  is  apiHrogcimateiy  $330  million 
per  year  in  cellophane  sales  and  $585 
mlUifln  in  rayon  sales,  the  impacto 
throughout  the  cellophane  and  rayon 
manufacturing  Industry  is  estimated  to 
exceed  |8  bilUan  per  year. 

At  risk  are  18,550  Jobs  at  plants  oper- 
ated by  Stauffer's  customers. 

An  estimated  175,000  Jobs  are  affected 
In  the  chain  of  commerce. 


An  additional  impact  of  $120  million 
per  year  tai  losses  would  be  e!3a>erienced 
by  manufteturers  of  fungicides,  agricul- 
tural chemicals,  fiuoro-carfoon  refriger- 
ants, carbon  tetrachloride,  and  rubber 
accelerators  for  tire  manufacture. 

Although  the  Impact  upon  customers  is 
most  significant  in  this  matter,  the  esti- 
mated impact  upon  Stauffer  chemical 
would  be  approximately  $37.5  million  per 
year. 

As  everyday  events  remind  us  con- 
tinually that  our  Nation's  fossil  fuel  re- 
sources are  finite  and  the  prospect  of 
shortages  looms  before  us,  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  we  establish  clearly  the 
priorities  for  which  the  precious  supplies 
should  be  used. 

Only  4  percent  of  the  Nation's  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  production  is  used 
as  petrochemical  feedstock. 

The  bullr  of  the  oU  and  gas  hydrocar- 
bons, some  64  percent,  are  burned  In 
stationary  boilers. 

Some  32  percent  are  burned  as  trans- 
portation fuels. 

We  should  divert  our  dwindling  sup- 
plies of  fossil  fuels  from  these  highly 
consumptive  and  wasteful  uses  for  which 
substitute  fuels  are  available  as  quickly 
as  economically  and  technologically 
feasible. 

Meanwhile,  supplies  of  natural  gas  to 
those  users  who  have  no  possibility  of 
substituting  other  fuels  must  be  assured. 
I  believe  this  amendment  will  insure  that 
available  natural  gas  suppUes  are  allo- 
cated to  their  optimum  and  most  valu- 
able use,  and  I  urge  its  adoption  during 
Senate  consideration  of  S.  2310. 

to  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  rela- 
tively simple,  the  ripple  effect  upon  the 
national  economy  as  a  consequence  of 
those  petrochemical  industries  having 
no  substitute  whatsoever  for  natural  gas 
could  be  catastr(H>hic. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
asking  that  those  mentioned  In  my 
amendment,  the  petrochemical  users 
basically,  come  in  a  priority  above  those 
which  have  already  been  agreed  upon, 
but  that  they  be  listed  as  a  priority  user 
milne, 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  ask 
consideration  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  WIU  the  Senator 
yldd? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  believe  I  understand 
this  amendment,  I  have  read  it  and  I 
have  tried  to  Usten  to  the  Senator's 
statement. 

I  understand  the  essential  need  for 
natural  gas  as  a  feed  stock,  as  an  es- 
sential element  of  the  finished  product, 
and  I  imderstand  further  it  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  textile  and  to  the  petro- 
chemlcai  Industries.  This  would  be  a 
third  priority,  residential,  small  users, 
public  health  and  safety,  agriculture, 
and  finally  the  users  described  in  this 
amendment. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  I  am  glad  to  take  this. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware.  This  is  an  amendment, 
frankly,  having  worked  this  much  on 
this  legislation,  we  should  have  included, 
perhaps,  in  the  original  amendments.  It 


provides  a  priority  for  essential  hidus- 
trlal  purposes  that  has  been  recognised 
In  a  general  way  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  over  the  years. 

What  the  Senator  Is  doing  is  clarifying 
that  priority.  I  commend  the  Senator, 
and  we  are  glad  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  1  move  to  table  that 
motion. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  caiair. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOBIENICI.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESroma  officer.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Am  I  correct  that 
with  a  unanlmous-c<msent  request  I  am 
correct  in  asUng  that  the  Kennedy  and 
Tunney  amendments  be  temporarily  set 
aside?  Would  that  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Tunney  and 
Kennedy  amendments  be  set  aside  for 
10  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a  printed  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
yffWi  proceed. 

AMENVMEMT   MO.    957 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I  have  two 
amendments  pending  which  attempt  to 
accomplish  the  same  piupose. 

At  this  point,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  would  ask 
that  his  printed  amendment  No.  957  be 
called  up  for  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  care  to  proceed  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes;  after  the  reading 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  10,  line  3,  strike  the  word  "fuel." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor DoMBNici  and  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  and  have  agreed  to  jointly 
sponsor  it.  I  think  the  sponsor  of  the  bill 
will  accept  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  take  2  or  3  mtoutes  to  explain 
what  it  does. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California.  He 
how  has  an  answer  to  clear  up  the  rec- 
ord. Then  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will 
not  be  imder  this  pressm-e.  The  Senators 
can  go  through  their  explanations 
without  interruption.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator   from    California    could    complete 
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discussion  of  his  amendment  in  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  long  does  the 
Senator  frcMU  California  think  It  win 
take? 

tSx.  TUNNEY.  About  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Certahily,  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity,  since  the  last  c<d- 
loquy  I  had  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Blr.  Bartlett)  ,  to  check  the  PPC 
with  respect  to  a  time  period  in  which 
the  FPC  would  have  to  reevaluate  the 
various  costs  that  are  incident  to  produc- 
ing the  old  gas.  I  am  prepared  to  modify 
my  amendment,  and  do  so  modify  it,  to 
incorporate  a  2-year  period  for  review. 
I  will  have  the  specific  language  avail- 
able for  a  formal  modification  tomorrow 
shortly  before  the  vote  occurs  at  0:45. 

1  just  wanted  to  notify  Senators  that  X 
will  have  a  modification  which  will  be 

2  years. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  yielding. 

Now  we  can  proceed  In  an  orderly 
fashion. 

Mr.  BX7MPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  at  the  desk  for 
about  3  weeks.  I  wiU  not  belabor  this. 
Everybody  knows  that  under  the  Pear- 
son-Bentsen  amendment  the  Adminis- 
trator, if  he  makes  certain  findings,  can 
take  gas  from  a  utility  plant,  or  any  other 
boiler  fuel  user,  and  transfer  it  to  a  high- 
priority  user,  conditioned  upon  the  high- 
priority  user  paying  the  curtailed  user 
for  his  Increased  fuel  costs. 

Ihe  Pearson-Bentsen  amendment  says 
that  the  priority  user  will  pay  the  cur- 
tailed user  only  for  his  increased  fuel 
costs.  I  am  striking  the  word  "fuel"  so 
that  it  will  simply  say  "costs,"  because 
there  are  some  additional  costs  that 
would  be  Incurred.  For  example,  the  cost 
of  conversion. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  cost  of  what? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  cost  of  handling. 
There  Is  actually  in  the  case  of  a  utility 
electrical  generating  plant  some  reduc- 
tion in  the  amoimt  of  generating  capacity 
when  you  convert  from  natiiral  gas  to 
fuel  oil. 

I  am  shnply  saying  that  I  think  the 
priority  user  ought  to  reimburse  the  cur- 
tailed user  for  all  his  costs  and  not  Just 
the  increased  cost  of  fuel  to  that  user. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  Uke  to  make 
this  amendment  very  clear  in  this  re- 
spect. The  section  to  which  we  are  re- 
ferring, I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  is  the  section 
under  the  emergency  portion  of  the  bill 
which  would  permit  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  direct  those  powerplants 
which  are  presently  burning  natural  gas 
but  have  the  f acUity,  as  far  as  boiler  fa- 
culties, to  convert  to  fuel  oil,  just  that 
kind.  That  is  aU  we  are  talking  about. 
In  the  conversion,  the  bill  provides  that 
they  would  be  reimbursed  for  Increased 
fuel  cost.  What  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
-sas  and  I  are  saying  is  that  there  may 
be  additional  costs,  temporary  storage 
tanks,  some  additimal  pollution  machin- 
ery or  equipment. 

If  we  leave  the  words  "fuel  cost"  in 


we  are  only  talking  about  reimbursing 
for  the  increased  cost  from  natural  gas 
to  fuel  oil.  We  think  it  is  only  fair  and 
equitable  that  if  they  are  going  to  take 
that  nattuwl  gas  during  the  emergency, 
it  ought  to  be  costs  that  are  reimbursed, 
not  merely  fuel  cost.  That  is  what  our 
amendment  Intends  to  do.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  indicated  that  it 
was  acceptable  to  him  as  the  prime  spon- 
sor of  the  substitute,  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  agree 
that  it  is  an  equitable  and  fair  approach. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  would  be  wlUlng  to 
accept  this  amendment.  Jtist  for  the 
record,  the  legislative  history  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  condensation  provi- 
sions would  not  include  any  conversion 
costs.  The  conversion  orders  would  only 
be  made  in  the  case  of  those  boiler-fuel 
users  that  already  have  the  equipment 
in  place  or  readily  obtainable  to  use 
alternative  fuels  and  thus  there  would  be 
no  c(Hnpensation  for  any  convendon 
costs.  That  is  why  we  were  using  fuel 
coste. 

I  recognize  now  what  is  being  pointed 
out  and  emphasized.  There  may  be  addi- 
tional handling  costs,  decreased  effi- 
ciency, and  other  coste  which  would  be 
eligible  for  compensation  under  this 
amendmmt. 

With  that  legislative  history,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  like  the  record 
to  show  that  I  concur  in  the  exclusion 
of  conversion  coste.  I  was  incorrect  a 
couple  of  days  ago  on  that  point.  I 
apologize  for  having  used  that  term. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  proceed  to  adopt  the  amendment,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
shown  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  that  we  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
SMiator  from  California. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Kennedy 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
DOLK)  and  I  may  call  up  amendment 
No.  005. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  Kennedy 
amendment  is  set  aside  and  the  Tunney 
amendment  Is  set  aside.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  wiU  be  stated. 

AUXNDMKNT  NO.    StB 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  for  the  hn- 
mediate  consideration  of  amendment 
No.  095,  Mr.  President. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DouxNioi)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Dout,  pro- 
poees  an  amendment  numbered  996,  as  fol- 
Iowb: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  nimibered 


019  as  modified  and  amended.  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  amendment  No.  005  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DoMENici's  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment.  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Oaa  Act,  aa 
designated  by  this  Act  (16  U.S.C.  717),  U 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prevent  the 
intrastate  transportation  of  natural  gaa  in 
an  interstate  pipeline  as  long  as  such  Intra- 
state transportation  does  not  prevent  service  P> 
nec«»ary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Inter- 
state consumes  and  the  rates  tor  auoh  trans- 
portation reflect  the  fully  dlatrlbutive  oosts 
of  the  Interstate  facilities  used  therein,  and 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  ahaU  not  apply  to 
any  such  intrastate  traoaportatlon  or  the 
facilities  utilized  In  such  service." 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  (BCr.  Psar- 
soN)  have  seen  this  amendment.  I  shall 
be  very  brief  in  explaining  what  it  does, 
and  then  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  will  wish  to  explain 
it  as  it  applies  to  his  State. 

Basically,  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
as  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
aware 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes.  Does  the  amend- 
ment contain  the  word  "new"  natural 
gas? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  does  not  contain 
it.  We  will  either  modify  tiie  amendment 
to  include  It,  or  let  the  dialog  here  hidl- 
cate  that  that  is  the  legislative  Intent. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  should  be  modified  to  that 
extent. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  modified  to  Include,  at  the 
beglmUng  of  the  second  Une  of  para- 
graph (d) ,  preceding  the  word  "natural", 
the  word  "new". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

Bkc.  .  Section  a  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act, 
as  designated  by  this  Act  (16  U.S.C.  717),  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prevent  the 
Intrastate  transportation  of  new  natural  gas 
in  an  Interstate  pipeline  as  long  as  such 
Intrastate  tranqwrtatlon  doee  not  prevent 
service  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Interstate  consumers  and  the  rates  for 
such  transportation  reflect  the  fully  distribu- 
tive cosU  of  the  Interstate  faculties  used 
therein,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  such  intraatate  tran^>orta- 
tlon  or  the  faculties  utUlzed  In  such  serv- 
ice." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  give  an  example  for  the  record  of 
what  this  amendment  would  do. 

My  State,  the  sovereign  State  of  New 
Mexico,  has  substantial  natural  gas,  be- 
cause gas  was  found  on  State-owned 
land.  Currentiy  we  have  leases  outstand- 
ing wherein  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
reserves  unto  itself  the  right  to  take 
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Stote- 
kt  is 


have  In- 
not  runnlDg 


DAteral  gu  in  kind  in  liea  of  lite  dollar 
royalty. 

I  might  say  It  has 

owned  land  that  in  the  fi 
why  we  agreed  to  use 
wDI  be  repetvlng  in  kL 
a  part  of  their  royalty, 
we  are  a  producing  8. 

terstate  gasllnes  which „ 

to  capacity,  which  form  the  principal 
distribution  system  for  this  natural  gas. 
What  the  amendment  that  Senator 
Dou  and  I  propose  would  do  Is  provide 
that  if  a  State  has  that  kind  of  interstate 
gas.  and  an  interstate  line  that  is  not 
being  used  to  capacity,  they  can  use 
that  Interstate  Une,  upon  paying  the  ap- 
propriate fees,  to  transport  intrastate  gas 
of  that  type  between  points  within  the 
States  and  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
VMerai  Power  CommisBian  regxilatlons, 
nor  it  it  eiianged  in  any  way  by  Uiis  bill. 
In  oCber  words,  we  can  move  it  intra- 
state in  the  Interstate  line. 
We  have  discussed  this  proposal  with 
.  the  varkne  floor  managers,  and  as  I 
■ndfwtand  tt,  as  long  as  the  word  "new" 
la  tmauOmA.  it  ta  acceptable  to  them. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  DOUB.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
•anator  from  New  Mexico  has  cleariy 
ctatod  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
Ihe  amendment  is  Inlef  and  I  think 
dear,  oooeise.  and  to  the  point.  It  says: 
Itethlnir  to  this  Act  shaU  prerent  the  In- 
trwtftt*  tran^)orUtton  of  new  natural  gu 
In  aa  tntnstate  pipeline  aa  long  as  auch 
^teestate  tnnq;>artatlon  does  not  prevent 
■enrlce  neoesaary  to  meet  the  requlrementa 
of  Intantato  coosumers  and  the  rates  for 
•ucih  tranqixutatlon  reflect  the  fully  dlstrlb- 
vHn  eoBts  of  the  Interstate  facUUes  used 
therein  •  *  •. 
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And  so  on. 

SMxmMmrtaK  TBaasFosTaixotr  amsmdiizmt 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
UiS^UXt  the  development  of  small  de- 
poatU  of  natural  gas  that  are  not  prac- 
tical for  the  intostate  market.  These 
■nan  depoelte  of  -nsttoral  gas  are  some- 
vhat  aaalogeos  to  stripper  crude  which 
require  special  circumstances  before  it 
^■"MM*  practteal  to  develop  such  re- 
sources. 


TAMCs  or  ManrHOji 
In  many  States,  particularly  In  Kan- 
aae.  ouo,  and  Oolondo  and  aome  Ap- 
palachian States,  there  are  small  depoe- 
tti  of  gac  tin*  are  unattractive  or  tan- 
yraetioal  to  the  Intestate  market  due  to 
the  mudl  amooBte  Involved  or  to  the  dif- 
ficulty ax^high  cost  of  extracting  these 
^gXMrtto.  Tbese  small  amounts  of  natural 
gag  Areooly  a  minor  aqwct  of  the  overall 
natonil  gas  picture  but  stiU  they  could 
be  Important  to  our  ovoraU  effort  to 
achieve  energy  independence. 

Mr  ttounple.  In  Kansas  our  total 
known  reserres  are  estimated  at  11.7  tril- 
Uon  enble  feet.  TJut  J3S.  Oeologlcal  Sur- 
vey and  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey 
have  estimated  that  an  additional  1.3 
trillion  cubic  feet  remains  to  be  devel- 
opedlntheBtato. 

Dswgulatloo  of  new  natural  gas,  as 
provided  In  the  so-called  Pearson-Bent- 
aen  sitetltate.  wID  provide  a  great  deal 
of  addMoaal  incentive  in  devdoplng  this 
'— "WPC.  Bnrever.  there  are  sidwtantlal 
Mnoanta  that  are  stanply  untOcely  to  be 
dewlqtodfer  the  Intcrstato  maiket  doe 


to  the  low  pressures,  small  amounts  and 
difficulty  of  extracting  the  gas. 

An  intrastate  user,  however,  might  be 
willtog  to  make  the  additional  hivest- 
ment  in  time  and  mnoey  to  develop  these 
0)^)1  resources  In  the  interest  of  obtain- 
ing a  secure  supply  of  natural  gas.  This 
aui^o^ent  would  provide  the  flexibility 
forlB&astate  consumers  to  do  that. 

'  aXDUCK     IMPORTS 

In  the  overall  picture,  allowing  intra- 
state users  .  to  develop  these  small 
amounts  of  hard-to-get  gas  will  reduce 
the  demand  for  gas  in  the  Interstate  mar- 
ket or  for  petroleum  products  that  must 
come  from  overseas  producers.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  an  asset  to  the  energy 
independence  program  and  would  mean 
a  better  usage  of  our  Nation's  energy 
resources. 

The  dl£Bculty  of  developing  these  gmaii 
resources  for  the  intrastate  maiket,  how- 
ever, arises  in  haviog  access  to  a  gather- 
ing system.  Small  volumes  of  hard-to- 
get  gas  clearly  are  not  worth  the  invest- 
ment of  building  a  new  pipeline  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  that  gas. 
In  Kansas,  for  example,  we  have  a  vast 
network  of  interstate  pipdlnee  but  our 
intrastate  network  is  very  small.  An  in- 
trastate user  interested  in  making  the 
investment  to  develop  the  hard-to-get 
gas  would  only  do  so  if  he  had  access 
to  the  interstate  system  that  could  easily 
be  tapped  into  to  provide  ready  trans- 
portation for  the  gas.  The  same  situa- 
tion, as  I  understand,  exists  in  Colorado, 
Ohio,  and  numerous  Appalachian  States. 
In  Kansas,  there  are  some  small  vol- 
ume wells  that  have  been  drilled  and 
capped  because  the  volume  and  pressure 
of  the  gas  is  simply  not  practical  for  an 
interstate  buyer  to  purchase.  Similar 
small  deposits  of  gas  are  known  to  exist 
elsewhere  in  the  State.  This  amendment 
if  enacted  would  allow  those  resources 
to  be  piped  in  a  relatively  inexpensive 
manner  to. an  interstate  pipeline  and 
then  be  delivered  to  an  Intrastate  con- 
sumer. Without  this  amendment,  those 
small,  but  in  the  aggregate,  substantial 
amoimts  of  gas  would  simply  remain  In 
the  ground. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the  de- 
velopment of  small  gas  resources  but 
would  insure  the  protection  of  interstate 
consumer  Interests. 

co/Kmatam.  paoTBcnoif 
This  amendment  provides  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  <rf  interstate  con- 
wmers.  Interstate  eonsiimers  have  two 
bask!  concerns  that  might  be  affected  by 
this  ammdment.  Those  concerns  are 
service  provided  by  interstate  pipelines 
and  the  rates  for  that  service. 

The  amendment  specincally  states  that 
this  exemption  from  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
shall  only  exist  if  an  requiremots  of 
Interstate  consumov  are  being  met 
Those  requlrementa  would  Include  both 
the  service  they  are  receiving  presently 
as  well  as  any  service  an  interstate  con- 
sumer might  desire  to  purchase  from  an 
Interstate  pipeline  In  the  future. 

In  the  event  any  interstate  consumer 
and  any  other  party  might  feel  that  all 
requirements  of  interstate  consumers  are 
not  being  met,  that  party  could  go  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  peti- 
tkm  PPC  intervention  to  bar  this  intra- 
state transportation  under  the  provision 


of  this  amendment  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  requirements  of  interstate  con- 
sumers are  not  being  fulflHed  because 
of  any  intrastate  transportatton  provided 
under  this  amendment,  then  the  exemp- 
tion would  not  exist  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  could  order  tlie  intra- 
state transportation  or  any  part  of  it  to 
be  halted. 

The  amendment  also  states  that  the 
rates  for  such  transportation  shall  re- 
flect the  full  distributive  costs  of  the  in- 
terstate facilities  used  therein.  In  other 
words,  if  intrastate  gas  is  transported  on 
an  interstate  line,  then  rates  received  for 
transporting  that  gas  should  allow  the 
interstate  pipeline  to  lower  its  rate  for 
interstate  service.  If  the  FPC  or  any 
party  before  the  PPC  can  show  that  the 
Interstate  rates  are  not  being  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  rates  received  for  in- 
trastate transportation,  then  the  exemp- 
tion would  not  exist  and  the  fMend 
Power  Commission  could  order  the  ap- 
propriate rates  to  be  charged  or  that  the 
transportation  be  halted. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
protects  the  interests  of  the  consumes 
and  it  is  my  feeling  that  it  could  actually 
help  interstate  consumers  by  spreading 
the  transportation  costs  over  a  greater 
volume  of  gas  and  thereby  possibly  re- 
duce the  cost  of  natural  gas  for  Inter- 
state consumers. 
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nrreusTATX  supply 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will  not 
cause  any  substantial  amounts  of  new 
natural  gas  to  be  committed  to  the  Intro- 
state  maiicet  at  the  expense  of  the  inter- 
state maiicet 

The  primary  reason  Is  that  those  areas 
wh^e  substantial  new  gas  can  be  devel- 
<H>ed— that  is,  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Oklahoma — already  have  extensive  in- 
trastate pipeline  systems.  Producers  in 
those  States  can  sell  gas  on  the  intra- 
state market  already  without  this 
amendment  being  enacted.  So  this  Sen- 
ator concludes  that  there  can  be  no  large 
amount  of  natural  gas  diverted  to  the  in- 
trastate market  even  to  the  event  of  new 
natural  gas  deregulation.  It  is  also  the 
case  that  any  natural  gas  developed  be- 
cause of  this  amendment  will  help  the 
supply  situatton  in  the  interstate  maiket 
by  filling  some  of  the  demands  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  come  out  of  the 
Interstate  supply.  This  may  be  particu- 
larly important  in  the  A^alachlan  re- 
gion where  many  States  such  as  Ohio  are 
large  consumers  of  interstate  natural 
gas.  Intrastate  natural  gas  developed  un- 
der this  amendment  would  reduce  the 
demand  for  interstate  gas  and  thereby 
help  the  natural  gas  shortage  and  the 
energy  picture  overall 

This  amendment  even  though  it  has 
only  a  relatively  minor  impact,  shoukl 
therefore  be  acceptable  to  all  States  in 
view  of  the  benefit  it  providee  to  the  over- 
all enn-gy  picture.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Candina  have  agreed  to  accept 
the  amendment 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President  this 
amendment  is  of  substantial  benefit  to 
several  States,  and  it  reverses  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  turned  on  a  cither 
legalistic  point  that  so  many  of  mBsa-     - 


cases  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938 
turned  OD.  It  is  a  very  good  amendment, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
we  accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  and  ttie  Jtmior  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glxrh)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fnnn  New 
Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  amendment  Just  agreed 
to,  the  Dole-Domenlci  amendment  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  that 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  ttie  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  TDNNE7.  Blr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  add  on  my  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor  to  any  other  Senator  who  wants 
to  talk,  or  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  not  be  considered  for 
the  next  few  minutes,  depending  upcm 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  and  other  Senators  de- 
sire. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
derstanding, in  fact,  the  agreement  that 
was  made  earlier  today  was  that  there 
would  be  2  hours  of  dlscussicm  on  the 
Hart  amendment,  and  that  there  would 
be  2  hours  of  dlijcusslon  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  whether 
toere  is  a  desire  at  this  time  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Biassachusette  to 
discuss  his  amendment,  or  not,  or 
whether  that  Is  the  desire  of  other  Sen- 
ators, but  that  2-hour  amendment  still 
exists,  and  unless  something  is  stated  to 
the  effect  that  it  will  not  be  utlllsml,  I 
would  think  it  would  Just  stand  in  abey- 
ance. I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator 
from  Massachusette  would  like  to  do:  I 
would  address  that  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator f romMassachusetto. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I 
would  be  glad  to.  I  feel  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizoni;  has  stated  the  parliamen- 
tary sitiuttion  accurately. 

It  was  basically  my  hope,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  expedite  consideration  of  the 
legislation,  that  some  of  these  other 
amendmente  would  be  able  to  be  brouc^t 
up  and  considered,  and  of  course  at  any 
time.  If  there  were  Senators  who  wanted 
to  make  siure  that  they  would  have  a 
chance  to  make  their  presentations,  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  them.  But  I  did 
attempt  to  try  to  move  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  and  work  with  the 
leadership  on  that,  and  we  have  tried  to 
accommodate  Senators  and  permit  them 
to  raise  their  omendmenta  and  dispose 
of  them.  That  was  my  feeling. 

We  have  the  2  hours  for  tcnnorrow, 
and  if  there  were  Senators  who  desire 
time  to  speak  on  these  iMuticular  issues, 
I.  of  course,  would  yi^d  them  time.  I 


have  the  intention  of  making  a  conclud- 
ing statement  on  the  issue  itself,  but  I 
did  not  want  to  interfere  with  other  Sen- 
ators betog  able  to  dispose  of  and  dis- 
cuss their  amendmente,  and  conclude  the 
consideratton  of  this  legislation  by  to- 
morrow night. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  fnnn  Ari- 
zona is  very  desirous  that  Senators  have 
an  opportunity  to  offer  their  smiehd- 
ments,  and  does  not  wish  to  delay  this 
measure.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens  >.  I  understand,  has  an  amend- 
ment that  he  would  like  to  try  to  get  out 
of  the  way  tonight. 

I  certainly  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusette  for  his  co- 
operation in  whatever  he  decides  to  do. 
I  do  not  know  if  he  will  decide  to  spend 
a  full  hour,  but  certainly  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  Is  glad  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  possible. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOUJNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
trying  to  obtain  the  unanimous-consent 
agreonent 

As  I  imderstand  It  now,  when  we  do 
adjourn  this  evening,  It  will  be  until 

9  a.m.  in  the  morning  at  which  time 
there  are  two  special  orders  of  15  min- 
utes each  plus  morning  business. 

Presumably,  having  talked  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  that  could  be  completed 
in  time  for  the  9:45  ajn.  vote  on  the 
Tunney  amendment.  At  the  termination 
of  that  particular  vote  at  approximately 

10  ajn.,  the  time  Is  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
myself  on  my  amendment  No.  1006,  and 
the  time  agreed  to  vote  up  or  down  on 
that  particular  amendment  is  10:45  a.m. 
Then  at  11  a.m.,  we  proceed  to  the  2- 
hour  period  of  debate  on  to  the  Phil 
Hart-Mansfleld  amendment. 

There  is  a  2-hour  period  from  11  a.m. 
to  1  pjn.,  for  debate  and  a  vote  up  and 
down  on  the  Hart  divestiture  amend- 
ment at  1  p.m.;  thereafter,  there  Is  a  2- 
hour  period  for  debate  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fanhix)  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusette (Mr.  KxNKKDT)  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  adoption  at  3:15  p.m.,  I  think  it 
was.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Tliat  is  right  no  later 
than  3:15  pjn. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Roth,  who  had  a 
tie  vote  situation  this  morning  without 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
coimting  himself  which  would  allow  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  prevail,  wishes 
to  be  able  to  have  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  his  amendment,  which 
was  already  debated  today,  be  voted  on 
no  later  than  3:30  pjn.  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  vote  on  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  would  be  a  mo- 
tion to  reccmslder,  I  take  it 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  prepared  to  make 
a  motion  to  reconsider,  not  having  voted 
originally.  On  amendment  No.  969  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Roth,  I  move  to  recon- 
sider If  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  such  a  motion  Is  not  In 


order  because  another  amendment  is 
pending,  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  amendment  No. 
969  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  think  I  will 
object,  but  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected?'' 

Mr.  GLENN.  Right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  yeas  and  nays  are  go- 
inu  to  be  requested  and  now  there  is  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  that 
vote  be  held  tomorrow  at  3 :  SO  p  jn. 

Mr.  OLEFIN.  It  is  a  unanimous-con- 
sent  request  that  the  amendment  969  be 
reconsidered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest that  the  motion  be^ 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  object 

The  PRESIDING  07TTCER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  may  be  made. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  amendment  969,  an  amend- 
ment put  in  by  Mr.  Roth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  modi- 
fled? 

Mr.  GLENN.  As  modified,  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
as  modified. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  unanimous-con- 
sent request  Mr.  President  Is  that  we 
ask  for  the  up  and  down  vote  on  the 
Roth  amendment  be  held  not  later  than 
3:30  pjn.  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  ROTH,  lliat  will  be  fine. 

The  PRESIDINa  OmCER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President  I  bsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  also  re- 
quest that  that  amendment  be  con- 
sidered tomorrow? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  Is  the  amend- 
ment?          

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  also  request  that 
the  amendment  be  before  the  Senate  to- 
morrow when  it  returns  to  legislative 
business? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes;  I  so  include  that 
In  my  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'VHthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOUJNGS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  the  various  agreed 
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and  votes  thai  we  bow 
wad  nay*.  For  '"^^-t't,  I 
to  uk  f or  ttM  yeu  and  nays  fint 
on  tbe  Tuzmey  amendment  tomorrow  at 

OSiB  PXUBaiDINO  OFnCEB.  iM  there 
a  saffldent  second?  Tben  to  a  stifflctont 
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Itia  TMB  and  nays  were  ordered. 
MX.  motUMQA.  liT.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoas  consent  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  ttw  W'J^*»»fT  amendmoit  lOM  at 
10:4tajn. 

TlM  FRBSmiNO  OFPICEB.  Without 
objectkm.  It  will  be  in  order  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays;  la  there  a  saffldent  sec- 
ondf  There  to  a  snfflekmt  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BOUAf oa  Wltti  respeefe  now  to 
tha  Hart  amnnrtmrnt  I  ask  wnanhnons 
eonseni  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  not  Uter 
thanimn. 

TtmFKESIDIHQ  OFFICER.  Without 
ahlaiititin»  to  to  in  order  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays.  Is  there  a  siiffldent  secoxxl? 
There  to  a  soBetont  second. 

The  yaas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

lir.  HOUJNaa  And  with  respect  to 
the  Kennedy  amendment,  at  S:15. 

The  PBE8ZDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  sane  jnoosfflBe  to  adopted. 

Mr.  HOIiLINa&  And  with  respect  to 
the  Roth  asnendment,  no  later  than  S:30. 

The  PBBeODaiO  OmCEB.  \nthout 
ohieettOB.  tbe  same  preoedura  to  adopted. 

Is  there  a  saffldent  second?  There  to  a 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
ADBBxaHAi.  sriiamaia  mamaanmt  tat  a.  m* 
MMtwmT-Hoi.i.ntqa-HAM  houzontal  Divam- 

TOBB  AMBKnODTT 

Mr.  KENNtDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  Ifte  to  comment  on  amendment 
No.  963  wtddx  was  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor BoKxaras,  Senator  Philip  a.  Hast 
and  Benators  JscKsoir.  MsxcAur.  Oast 
Hast,  Asop««2ac  Packwood.  Hitxpbbxt, 
Mb&fTnB,  McOovsiir,  and  Doaxnr.  It 
win  be  voted  on  tomorrow  at  8:15  p.m. 

Thto  atendment  does  not  alter  tbe 
provtekms  of  the  emergency  aOocatlan 
portion  Of  the  hffl  before  us.  Nor  does  n 
affect  tbe  prtdof  proposals  for  natural 
tas  eentatned  in  the  Pearsan-Bentsen 
amendment.  What  it  does  seek  to  accom- 
pltoh  to  further  the  concept  of  competi- 
tion tax  tbe  enecKy  industnr.  whetter 
prices  rwnatned  contrdled  or.  more  Im- 
portant. In  tlie  event  those  controls  are 
phased  out. 

Thto  amendment  simply  stated  does 
the  f^Powfaig:  It  requires  the  20  largest 
oQ  oompsnta,  except  natural  gas,  within 
3  years  after  enactment  And  It  pro- 
hibits the  fnrlber  aciiatoltlon  of  coal, 
uranium,  geothermal.  solar  or  other  en- 
targf  Items  other  than  oQ  and  natural 
gas  by  tiJMse  companies. 

Tbe  amendment  does  not  afTect  the 
internal  structure  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies nor  does  it  affect  the  small  Inde- 
pendents. 

It  fbcoses  on  the  giants  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. And  it  Meek*  to  prevent  the  30 
largest  dl  companies  from  nnntinn^TTc 
their  amosba-Uke  expansion  into  every 
other  eonpettaic  sneriy  wca. 

Mot  ona  eaoHr  of  the  energy  indus- 
try has  besn  kit  ontoacbed  by  tbe  po-- 
dstAt  eipanHnw  by  aeoatottlon  and 
mcrgsr  of  tbe  msjor  oA  wimpantos. 


■  on  oompanles  now  own  more  than  35 
percent  «f  existing  coal  reserves. 

OU  eooapaaies  now  account  for  greater 
than  36  percent  of  the  Nation's  eoal 
intidnetian. 

Four  of  the  largest  companies  actually 
account  for  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
Nation^  coal  production; 

Oil  eompanles  control  more  than  50 
peteent  of  our  Nation's  vital  uranium 
reserves  and  they  control  some  25  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  uranium  nuiijng 
eapadty. 

I  wm  provide  additional  statistics  sub- 
seiiuently  but  these  alone  are  enough  to 
Indicate  the  pervasive  Influmce  and  con- 
trol of  the  major  oU  companies  over 
other  areas  of  energy. 

Thto  amendment  to  vital  to  cut  tbe 
tentacles  of  thto  oil  octopus  that  is  slow- 
ly drawing  inward  every  lnd^>endent 
and  potentially  competitive  energy  re- 
source. 

If  allowed  to  continue,  the  giants  of 
the  Nation's  petroleun  inthistiy  would 
gain  decisive  control  over  the  oitlre  fu- 
ture of  UJB.  energy  developmoit  and  pro- 
duction. 

Thto  amendment  should  be  fully  en- 
dorsed by  all  who  value  competition  and 
who  believe  that  it  to  the  conveUtive  de- 
velopment of  our  mergy  resources  that 
ultimately  wlU  insure  both  the  lowest 
price  to  the  consumer  and  the  greatest 
level  of  production. 

It  to  an  amendment  that  seeks  to  in- 
sure a  competitive  future  for  the  devd- 
opment  of  energy  resources. 

It  to  an  amendment  that  sedcs  to  pro- 
tect those  remaining  independent  secton 
of  the  mergy  Industry  from  further  ab- 
sorption by  the  major  oil  companies. 

It  to  an  amendment  that  seeks  to  pre- 
vent the  major  oil  companies  from  de- 
dding  on  the  course  of  research  and  de- 
veilopment  and  commercialization  of  new 
forms  of  energy. 

It  to  an  amendment  that  ultimately 
alms  at  protecting  the  American  con- 
sumer from  the  danger  Implldt  In  ttie 
major  oil  companies  acquiring  effective 
control  over  the  prices  and  levels  of  sup- 
ply of  all  dranestlc  energy. 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  colleagues 
express  concern  over  the  possibility  of 
nationalization.  If  they  truly  fear  that 
devdcvment,  thto  amendment  to  per- 
haps the  most  effective  safeguard  against 
that  occurrence,  for  in  the  future,  the 
accelerated  trend  of  major  oil  company 
acquisitions  that  we  already  have  seen, 
coupled  with  the  growing  sense  of  impo- 
tence by  the  public  against  the  decisions 
of  those  companies,  wm  surely  lead  to- 
ward a  pressure  for  nationalization.  The 
reaaertlon  of  competition  within  the  en- 
ergy industry  to  the  single  alternative  to 
nattonaUzatton  that  to  available  to  us 
During  the  past  decade,  it  has  become 
alarmingly  clear  that  the  major  oil  com- 
panies—operating throusto  a  network  of 
cooperative  and  Interdependent  ventures, 
have  lessened  the  amount  of  competition 
in  the  oil  tndostry  and  in  alternative 
energy  indnstrles. 

The  trend  observed  by  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  during  its  long  in- 
vestigation of  the  petrdeum  industry 
only  confirms  the  Increasing  spread  of 
major  oU  company  Influence  over  every 
energy  resource  In  America. 

&i  the  course  of  that  Investigation,  tbe 
subcommittee  heard  the  testimony  of  Dr. 


WUlard  Mudler.  of  Michigan  State  Unl- 
verdty.  a  former  director  of  tbe  Bureau 

of  Beonomles  at  tbe  Federal  Trade  Qun- 
misBlon.Hestatsd: 

Most  omlnotu  In  the  lang  run  Is  tha  ooa 
trol  aoqvliMl  by  tba  major  oU  eompuues 
over  oompetlng  energy  aouroes.  Not  oontent 
wltb  tbe  <1onitnAnce  over  petroleum,  tbeae 
firms  have  embarked  on  an  apparently  sys- 
tematic effort  to  gain  a  foothold  In  substitute 
fuel  by  buying  up  coal  and  uranium  com- 
panies, and  by  leasing  government  oil  shale 


Other  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  have  warned  of 
the  enormous  consequences  for  public 
policy  of  thto  increasing  control  by  the 
major  oil  companies  over  all  energy  re- 
sources. 

They  note  that  the  oU  industry  is  It- 
self less  than  competitive  with  Joint  ven- 
tures in  exploration.  In  leasing,  in  pro- 
duction, and  In  transportation. 

They  view  with  alarm,  as  I  do,  the 
duplication  of  that  situation  In  coal,  in 
uranium,  in  geothermal  energy.  In  solar 
energy.  For  at  that  time,  there  wlU  be 
enormous  Institutional  barriers  within 
tbe  Industry  restricting  and  restraining 
competition. 

Unless  action  is  taken  now.  the  petro- 
leum industry,  and  the  dominant  players 
within  that  Industry,  will  be  the  primary 
policymaking  body  governing  and  en- 
forcing the  energy  policies  of  this  country 
according  to  their  Interests. 

The  choice  over  what  levels  of  supidy 
of  the  different  fuels,  and  at  what  price, 
.win  be  determined  by  the  same  corporate 
dectolonmakers.  They  wfll  arrive  at  their 
decisions  in  terms  of  the  best  Interests  of 
the  energy  conglomerate,  and  the  public 
and  the  American  consumer  will  be  the 
loser. 

Our  Nation's  sted  mills,  chemical 
plants,  paper  factories.  lextOe.  and  shoe 
manufacturers  will  find  themsdves  deal- 
ing with  the  same  firm,  the  same  cor- 
poration, whether  they  want  to  buy  oil, 
or  coal,  or  solar  hoaiJng  equipment. 

As  we  in  the  Congress  grapple  with  the 
need  to  formulate  a  coheroit  energy 
policy— the  past  decade's  events  demon- 
strate that  the  leaders  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  already  have  proclaimed  their 
own  "project  independence"  policy. 

That  pdlcy  to  based  on  guaranteeing 
the  petroleum  industry's  Independence 
from  public  regulation.  That  policy  is 
based  cm  achieving  Independence  from 
the  threat  of  competition  from  cod, 
uranium,  and  the  new  forms  of  alternate 
energy.  That  polity  to  based  on  guaran- 
teeing that  no  effective  independent 
energy  source  wlU  pose  any  dimger  to 
internally  established  production  levels 
and  Industry  established  price  levels. 

According  to  a  1971  House  Special  Sub- 
committee of  the  Select  Committee  on 
SmaU  Business,  this  growing  trend  to- 
ward concentration  In  the  alternative 
energy  market  by  the  oU  giants  wlU  re- 
sult in  tbe  dwindling  of  available  fud 
supplies,  tbe  maintenance  of  artificially 
biflEh  prloe  leveto.  and  the  eventual  re- 
duction in  the  nimbcr  of  competing  en- 
ergy interests,  throogb  further  mergers, 
acquisitions  or  banknq>tcies. 

The  Vsderal  Ttade  C<xnmis8k>n,  In  its 
1974  staff  report  on  "Oonoentraticm 
Lsvds  and  TrmOa  tai  tbe  Enatr  Sector 
of  tiie  UJ3.  Economy"  made  similar  flnd- 
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Ings  of  the  growing  concentration  In  the 
energy  Industry. 

ooai. 

The  systematic  effort  to  acquire  alter- 
native en«rgy  sources  to  nowhere  more 
prevdent  than  in  the  rush  of  the  majon 
to  gain  control  over  aU  facets  at  coal 
production. 

Since  Gulf  Oil's  acqutoition  of  Pitts- 
burg &  Midway  Coal  Mining  Co.  in  1963 — 
the  cod  industry  lias  ctme  more  and 
more  under  the  direct  c<mtrol  of  the 
petrdeum  Industry. 

on  companies  hdd  sway  over  only  2 
percent  of  the  Nation's  coal  production 
in  1963.  By  1970,  the  oU  hulustry  ac- 
counted for  25  percent  of  that  produc- 
tion. And  that  figure  has  been  sharply 
increased  by  recent  acqutoltions. 

A  reomt  analysto  by  Oeorge  Wash- 
ingUm  University  economtots  found  the 
oil  companies  responsible  for  42  percent 
of  the  40-odd  coal  company  acquidtlons 
since  1970.  Not  surprldngly,  it  was  usual- 
ly the  larger  companies  that  fell  be- 
neath the  control  of  the  major  ccrnipa- 
nles. 

The  latest  acquisition  this  summer  to 
Illustrative.  Standard  Oil  of  California, 
the  Nation's  fourth  largest  oil  producor. 
acquired  Amax  Coal  Co.,  the  fourth 
largest  coal  producer,  with  some  22  mU- 
Ilon  tons  of  coal  production  in  1974. 

Such  acquidtions  have  already  pro- 
duced damage  to  consumers.  A  1971 
American  public  power  association  study 
found  cod  prices  stabls  during  the  1960- 
65  period.  By  1969,  the  price  of  steam 
coal  had  advanced  22  percent  above  tiie 
1960  level  even  though  coal  production 
rose  35  pwcent.  by  early  1970.  the  study 
found  that  coal  prices  had  Jumped  an- 
other 35  percent  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  coal  prices  were  60  percent  above 
the  1969  levd. 

Nor  was  it  declining  coal  production 
which  was  the  answer  since  coal  pro- 
duction was  5  percent  higher  in  1970 
than  in  1989.  The  American  PubUc  Pow- 
er Association  concluded  that: 

The  most  recent  movement  of  coal  prices 
Indicate  a  strong  relationship  to  the  com- 
parative price  of  oU  f or  the  same  period. 

And  according  to  addltiond  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Federd  Power  Com- 
mission for  the  report: 

It  u  unlikely  that  this  large  a  price  In- 
crease can  be  accounted  for  by  real  ooet 
Increasea  in  producUon.  A  more  likely  ec- 

planatlon   ts  that   oU   conqNuolea abto  to 

chaige  higher  prices  tar  oU— decided  to 
raise  coal  prtces  throogh  their  control  at 
subsidiary  ooid  Interaeta. 

A  similar  conclusion  came  in  the  most 
recent  Oeorge  WashJngt<m  Univerdty 
study  for  the  American  Public  Power 
Association.  They  dso  found  that  in  re- 
cent years,  the  llkdy  Increase  in  price 
should  have  produced  an  Increase  in  tiie 
quantity  of  coal  offered  for  sale. 

"Thto  to  not,  In  fact,  the  case,  for 
production  fat  1971,  1972,  and  1973,  was 
lower  than  production  In  1970."  Profes- 
sors Bennett  and  Barth  of  Oeorge  Wadi- 
uigton  Unlverdty  found. 

'i'hey  noted  that  the  decline  in  pro- 
duction could  not  be  explained  by  "any 
mcapadty  to  prodnoe  soore  ooeL"  Ratber 
wey  found  that  there  to  a  suggestion 
cod  prodHueiB  restricted  oalpai  to 
further  drive  up  prices  and  profits." 


And  later  they  argue  that  a  key  de- 
ment to  growing  concentration  of  owner- 
ship by  the  major  oU  conupanles  and 
"Thto  Increased  concentration  of  owner- 
dilp  of  not  only  coal  but  aU  energy  to 
likely  to  result  In  reduced  competition 
among  the  four  major  fuels — oil.  gas, 
cod,  and  uranium — with  a  consequent 
rise  in  all  fud  prices." 

Of  the  top  15  coal  producers  in  1973, 
five  were  oil  companies. 

First.  Continentd  Oil  acquired 
Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  in  1966  when 
Consolidated  was  the  Nation's  leading 
coal  producer.  Today  it  is  No.  2. 

Second.  Occldentd  Petroleum,  ac- 
quired the  Nation's  No.  3  cod  producer 
In  1968 — Island  Creek  Cod  Co. 

Third.  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  SOHIO, 
acquired  Old  Ben  Cod  Co.,  in  1963. 

Foiuih.  Gulf  Oil  Co.,  acquired  Pitts- 
burgh L  Midway  Cod  In  1963. 

Fifth.  Standard  OU  of  California  ac- 
quired Amax  Inc.  thto  year,  the  Nation's 
f  oiu-th  largest  cod  producer. 

Six  oil  companies,  which  own  a  com- 
bined totd  of  23.3  billion  tons  of  cod 
reserves  have  continued  to  obtain  great- 
er coal  acquisitions  in  recent  years. 
They  indude: 

First  Ccmtinentd  Oil-Consolidated 
Coal,  8.1  billion  tons. 

Second.  Occidental  Petroleum-Island 
Creek  Coal,  7  billion  tons. 

Third.  Gulf  OU-Pittsburgh  ti  Midway, 
2.6  biUlon  tons. 
Fourth.  Kerr-McGee,  1.5  billion  tons. 
Fifth.  Standard  OU  of  Ohio-Old  Ben 
Coal,  0.8  billion  tons. 

Sixth.  Exxon-Monterrey  Coal.  7  bU- 
llontons. 

By  1070,  according  to  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation study  of  the  25  largest  petroleum 
companiw,  11  had  acquired  interests  in 
cod  production. 

A  1974  report  pubUshed  by  the  Coun- 
cU  on  Economic  Priorities,  found  that 
five  oil  companies  alone — Continental, 
SheU,  Sun  OU,  Gulf,  and  Arco  are  among 
the  top  15  leaseholders  which  contrd 
70  percent  of  the  federally  leased  re- 
coverable cod  deposits. 

Nor  does  thto  acquidtion  of  oonpeting 
resources  only  involve  threats  to  the 
available  coal  supply  or  tiie  ievd  of  price. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Spedd  SmaU 
Business  Problems  in  the  House  con- 
duded: 

As  a  result  of  oil  company  acquisition  of 
coal  company  intereeta — a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  fedenJly  funded  research  and  de- 
velopment ttt  aynthetio  fuels  baa  corns  under 
the  corporate  control  of  the  oil  Izxdustry. 

The  subcommittee  cited  the  danger  of 
declining  interlndustiy  competition  re- 
sulting in  a  delay  in  the  development  of 
new  technology. 

Thus,  tbe  study  prepared  for  the 
American  Pvtalie  Power  Association 
stated: 

Furthermore,  now  that  the  large  petroleum 
firms  have  acquired  algnifloant  InteresU  In 
the  coal  induatry,  they  have  less  Incentive 
to  pursue  any  technological  advances  In  coal 
which  represent  a  threat  to  their  oU  and  gas 
operations. 

This  Nation's  last  best  hope  for  meet- 
ing its  energy  needs  may  weU  rest  on  the 
fuU  development  of  our  vast  cod  re- 
serves on  an  orderly,  Intenigent  basto, 


using  the  latest  techndogy.  It  would  be 
tragic  for  the  dectotons  on  the  timing 
and  pace  of  devdopment  to  be  con- 
troUed  by  the  major  oU  companies. 

TTXAKIUK 

However,  the  thrust  of  the  major  oU 
companies  aci-oss  the  boundaries  of  the 
oU  axxA  naturd  gas  fields  into  other  fuels 
has  not  stopped  with  cod. 

The  nuclear  power  industry  is  one  more 
energy  industry  that  has  become  more 
and  more  a  subsidiary  of  the  petrdeum 
Industry. 

The  method  has  been  through  merger 
and  acquisition,  according  to  the  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  the  fdlowlng 
petrdeton  company  acquisitions  of  nu- 
clear energy  firms  reflect  the  charac- 
teristic movement. 

Gulf  OU  acqidred  Generd  Atomic,  then 
a  division  of  Generd  Dynamics,  In  1967. 
Atlantic -Richfield  entered  the  nuclear 
fuel  business  by  acquiring  Nuclear  Ma- 
terids  and  Equipment  Co.  Getty  OU 
entered  the  field  by  acquiring  nuclear 
fuels  service. 

By  1970, 17  oU  companies  accounted  for 
approximately  55  percent  of  the  drilling 
and  controlled  48  percent  of  the  known 
low-cost  uranium  reserves  with  approxi- 
mately 28  percent  of  the  uranium  ore 
process  capacity.  In  1972,  according  to 
the  PTC  staff  report,  four  oU  companies, 
Exxon,  GtUf,  Getty,  and  Kerr-McGee, 
controUed  35.7  percent  of  the  Nation's 
uranium  milling  capacity. 

ERDA's  raw  materials  division  re- 
ported in  1975  that  10  companies  own  80 
percent  of  the  Nation's  uraiUum  reserves 
and  of  those,  five  of  the  top  six  are  oU 
companies — Continentd  OU,  Gulf  Oil, 
Kerr-McGee,  Exxon,  and  Getty  OIL 

Similar  testimony  has  come  from  Dr. 
Dixy  Lee  Ray  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  She  stated: 

In  1972,  fifteen  oU  companlea  were  en- 
gaged la  exploratory  drllllBg  for  uranium . . . 
oil  companies  performed  63  percent  of  the 
15.4  million  feet  of  drilling  that  year  .  .  .  oU 
companies  currently  control  60  percent  of 
n.S.  uranl\un  ore  reserves. 

.  If  nuclear  power  holds  the  potMitid 
for  reducing  reliance  on  fossU  fucto  and 
lowering  the  cost  of  dectrie  power,  the 
major  oU  companies  clearbr  have  moved 
to  insure  permanent  leverage  over  tbe 
pace  of  competition  from  that  industry. 


GSOT 


MAX. 


Geothermd  energy  is  another  poten- 
tid  competitor  of  the  fossU  fueto  and 
agahi  one  finds  the  steady  tightening  of 
contrd  by  the  petrdeum  industry  giants 
over  leases,  reserves,  technology,  and  pro- 
duction. 

Geothermal  energy,  according  to  a  1971 
Joint  Economic  Committee  report,  has 
enormo\u  potentlaL  The  committee  con- 
cluded— 

Bstlmated  costs  of  geothermal  plans  and 
operating  costs  vary,  but  all  the  estimates 
Indicate  that  they  are  leas  than  thoee  from 
nuclear  power,  and  coal,  although  altghtly 
higher  than  from  hydro  power.  Production 
of  electricity  from  geothermal  energy  is, 
therefore,  the  lowest  cost  of  any  known  meth- 
od of  producing  electricity. 

The  Los  Angdes  Times  cited  the  in- 
creasing contrd  by  the  major  oU  com- 
panies over  thto  addltiond  competitor 
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in  a  November  11. 1974.  article.  The  arti- 
cle stated: 

Th*  major  Aowrlcaa  oU  comptuilM  are 
rapidly  oomlog  to  dominate  tlia  nattonl 
geothermal  r—omeea  ...  of  40  tracts  of  pub- 
Uc  land,  totaling  more  than  one  million 
acr««,  offered  for  geothermal  exploatlon  and 
development  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement Isetween  January  and  September 
1974.  27  drew  one  or  m<M«  competitive  bids— 
and  33  were  won  by  major  oU  companies. 

On  January  22.  1974.  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  the  first  time  put  up 
for  bid  leases  for  geotheimal  resources 
on  Federal  lands.  The  top  Ud  of  $4.5  mil- 
lion was  offered  by  Shell  Oil  Co.  for  3.874 
acres  In  the  Geysers,  one  of  the  Nation's 
richest  geothermal  areas.  75  miles  north 
of  San  Ftandaco. 

In  California,  actual  experience  dem- 
onstrates that  <dl  companies  carefully 
prevent  gaethennal  energy  from  beoom- 
ing  a  competitor.  Tbaa,  the  price  of  m- 
ergy  supplied  to  San  Francisco  from  geo- 
thermal sources  is  pegged  specifically  to 
the  price  of  oiL 

Regardless  of  its  low  cost,  which  a  1973 
Joint  Kconnmic  Committee  staff  leport 
again  assttied  was  "the  lowest  cost  of 
any  known  method  of  prodiudng  elecMc- 
ity."  consumen  are  denied  the  benefit 
that  mitfit  result  by  oil  coiflpany  ctmtroL 

Once  again,  here  is  a  dear  example 
that  altemattve  energy  sources  that 
compete  with  oil  wUl  not  be  allowed  to 
provide  benefits  to  consumers  if  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  can  cimtlnue  to  main- 
tain control  over  their  supply  and  pric- 
ing. 

Solar  power  generation  promises  to  be 
yet  another  source  of  energy  for  our  Na- 
tJoc^^Uready.  other  countries  have  begun 
devdoiJing  the  technology  necessary  to 
hamew  this  inexpensive  source  of  power 
from  the  Son. 

In  our  own  country,  some  exi>erimental 
homes  are  heated  and  fueled  by  solar 
energy  ahldds.  Tlie  prospect  for  cheap 
solar  energy  is  Je(«>ardized.  however, 
since  petroleum  ccunpanies  once  again 
have  entered  this  market  through  the 
acquisition  of  solar  energy  deveIo];»nent 
interests. 

At  least  four  of  the  Nation's  largest 
oQ  companies  recently  have  aeqnbed 
solar  eompanles  or  have  entered  the  le- 
■earoh  and  devekqMnent  Add  in  solar 
energy. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  Exxm  has  purchased  Solar 
Z^ofwer  Corp.  Between  1970  and  1974. 
Exxon  spent  $3.2  million  on  solstr  energy 
research. 

Mbbfl  (Ml  spent  $30  million  in  1974  to 
puiehaee  lyeoLabs.  a  small  taidependent 
company  which  had  contracted  with  the 
Natlanal  Sdcnee  Foundation  to  develop 
solar  teehnokigy. 

Tlie  flhdl  OU  Co.  also  has  entered  the 
solar  energy  market  through  the  pur- 
chase of  the  solar  energy  system.  And 
Gulf  Oil  Co.  is  devdopfaig  a  solar  energy 
program  through  its  Gulf  Abnnics  Sub- 
sidiary. 

While  these  ac«ulsitlons  do  not  yet 
compare  to  the  majmr  companies'  ctHitrol 
over  other  energy  souroM,  the  intent  to 
comer  the  market  on  solar  energy  pro- 
duction appelurs  wen  on  Its  way  to  being 
fuumed. 

The  tables  that  we  have  distributed 


demonstrate  the  predatory  spread  of 
the  major  oil  companies.  Their  activities 
are  not  unusual  or  immoral.  They  are  the 
logical  expressloD  of  a  private  corporate 
interest  seddng  to  protect  its  profits  and 
to  insure  that  its  future  corporate  de- 
vek^mmt  is  secure,  acquiring  controlling 
interests  in  competitors  Is  by  no  means 
a  new  phenomenon. 

But  Just  as  it  is  not  a  new  phenonenom, 
nor  is  the  legitimacy  of  governmental 
action  to  protect  the  public  interest  a 
new  concept. 

The  Clayton  and  Sherman  Antitrust 
Acts  are  classic  examples  of  legislative 
action  to  protect  the  essential  nature  of 
competition  within  the  different  sectors 
of  the  American  economy. 

Nor  does  the  thread  of  history  stop 
there. 

The  Congress  passed  the  Public  Hold- 
ings Act  of  1935  to  require  tlie  divestment 
by  conglomerates  of  either  gas  or  elec- 
tricity distributi<»  facilities  as  well  as 
other  nonutUity-rdated  activities— such 
as  oil  and  coal  resources. 

The  Congress  also  passed  the  Mc- 
Kellar-Black  Air  MaU  Act  of  1934  to  re- 
quire firms,  including  General  Motors,  to 
divest  themselves  of  either  air  carriers  or 
aircraft  manufacturing  facilities. 

The  Congress  also  had  previously 
passed  the  Hepburn  Act  of  1906  to  re- 
quire that  railroads  divest  themselves  of 
coal  production. 

And  the  Congress  also  passed  the 
Glass-StegaU  Act  of  1932  which  directed 
financial  institutions  to  divest  them- 
selves of  either  commercial  or  investment 
banking  activities. 

Ihese  actions  reflected  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  that  preser- 
vation of  competition  witUn  the  mar- 
ketplace Justified  legislative  action. 

I  believe  that  the  activities  of  the  ma- 
jor oil  oMnpanies  which  I  have  described 
demoDstiBte  the  threat  facing  the  Na- 
tion as  it  looks  uneasily  toward  the  char- 
acter <a  its  future  energy  supplies.  And 
I  believe  this  amendment  removes  that 
threat.  I  lurge  its  adoption.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  fact  sheet  on  my  amendment, 
a  chart  showing  holdings  in  iiarious  fuels 
by  the  major  oil  companiesrand  UMW 
testimony  and  charts  on  oil  company  en- 
croachment into  the  local  industry. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rxcohd 
as  follows: 

BcmaoirrAi.  DnruBrrruaK  Aiundmint 
No.  968  Factsbxr 
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WHAT  DOBS  AMMSiatMKT  KO.  983  D07 

Thia  amendment  requires  the  30  largest 
domertlc  produoers  of  crude  petroleum  to  di- 
vest Chelr  iMets  In  "other  energy  cranpanles." 
ezoopt  Datum  gM.  within  three  years  of  en- 
actment. A  plan  for  divestiture  must  be  eub- 
mltted  to  the  FTO  by  these  30  oompanlee 
^""P  <»»  ya«r  of  enactment.  "XXher  energy 
companies"  would  include  operattooa  invoiv- 
lug  the  production,  refining,  strarage.  traas- 
portatlon.  dlstrlbutltm  or  sale  of  coal,  ura- 
nium, geothermal  or  atilMt  power  or  any 
other  method  of  famishing  energy  from  a 
Bouiee  other  than  oil  and  natural  gas. 

This  amendment  does  not  require  any 
chaagee  In  a  majOT  producer's  oU  and  gas 
cvetatlon  and  It  does  not  affect  any  energy 
related  companies  other  than  the  top  30  do- 
mestic oa  producers. 

WHT  SZSIBICT  HOaiZOMTAL  ACQUXSITIOIIsr 

A  pattern  has  emerged  displaying  major 
oU  and  gas  companies'  accelerated  expansion 


Into  reserves  and  production  of  other  eneisv 
"ources.  The  rate  o*  these  acqulaltloas  lis 
sJp»lflcantty  Increased  In  the  seventies  and 
threatens  to  Impose  decisive  control  over  the 
entire  domestic  enwgy  ploture.  A  1974  ftc 
Beport  stated,  "the  gen««l  pattern  of  inter- 
furt  dlveralflcaUon  displays  a  movement  of 
petrcAeum  producers  Into  coal  and  uranium 
production.  Contnd  over  supply  in  the  lat- 
ter two  markets  can  have  an  Impratant  In- 
fluence on  final  product  prices  as  weU  as  on 
ttie  place  oS  technological  (diange."  (p.  ao) 

In  1903  the  oil  industry  accounted  for  2% 
of  total  production.  In  1970  It  had  risen  to 
36%  and  it  Is  higher  today.  Just  a  few 
months  ago.  Standard  OU  of  California  ac- 
quired AMAX,  the  fourth  largest  coal  pro- 
ducer in  the  nation.  Further,  oU  company 
otHitrol  over  coal  reserves  has  been  on  the 
sharp  Incline  and  now  amounts  to  over  Zb% 
of  the  reserves.  These  oU  companies  own  over 
60%  of  the  uraniiun  reserves  and  26%  of  the 
uranium  milling  ci^>ablUty.  They  control  vir- 
tuaUy  aU  federal  oU  shale  leases,  over  62% 
at  the  geothermal  leases  and  their  activities 
in  the  solar  field  have  increased  markedly. 
■Hie  attached  chart  detaUs  the  holdings  of 
each  company  to  the  best  extent  possible^ 
a  great  deal  of  the  relevant  InfOTmatlon  be- 
ing "proprietary"  and  hence  not  accessible 
to  the  public. 

"me  consequences  of  permitting  this  in- 
creased control  over  all  energy  resources  to 
continue  are  enormous.  The  future  and  com- 
plexion of  domestic  energy  policy,  the  pricing 
of  aU  fuels  and  the  technological  develop- 
ment of  alternate  energy  sources,  would  be 
subetantiaUy  Influenced,  or  dominated,  by 
decisions  of  the  major  oil  companies  and  by 
the  reduced  competition  brought  about  by 
their  concentration  of  ownership. 

ABE  DrvESTmjuas  feasible? 
The  corporate  mechanics  for  horizontal 
divestiture  are  no  different  from  those  for 
▼ertloal  divestiture,  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  in  earlier  debate  that  divestitures  are  not 
\u>common  procedures  and  would  most 
Ukely  be  accomplished  through  spin-off.  Di- 
vestitures occur  frequently  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Further,  there  are  many  examples  of 
agency  and  court  ordered  horizontal  and 
vertical  divestitures,  such  as  the  FCC  order 
Involving  common  ownership  in  broadcast 
and  newspaper  media  and  the  circuit  court 
order  requiring  Kennecott  Copper  Company 
to  divest  control  of  Peabody  Coal  Company. 
There  have  been  at  least  foxir  prior  acts 
of  Congress  which  nuindated  divestitive, 
namely  the  PubUc  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act,  the  McKellar  Black  Air  IiCall  Act,  the 
Olass-Steagall  Act  and  especially  the  Hep- 
bium  Act,  which  forced  the  railroads  to  di- 
vest their  coal  and  other  production  busi- 
nesses. 

WHY  CONCKESS  MUST  ACT 

Because  of  the  significant  public  policy 
question  Involved  here,  it  Is  Incumbent  on 
the  Congress  to  act  through  legislation  such 
as  Amendment  No.  908.  The  anti-trust  laws 
must  look  at  each  case  Individually.  They 
cazmot  look  at  the  overaU  picture.  That  pic- 
ture tells  us  that  the  major  oil  companies 
have  exerted  an  UumUnato  influence  over 
oU  and  gas  pricing.  It  tells  us -that  as  these 
same  companies  acquire  tntereste  In  other 
energy  sources  and  they  are  aU  doing  so, 
both  individually  and  In  Joint  ventures, 
price  and  technological  manipulation  In 
these  other  energy  sources  are  Inevitable. 

WHT  AMZND  THB  OAS  BILLT 

This  amendment  Is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Pearson-Bentsen  Amendment. 
If  the  Pearson  dersgolatlon  provision  were 
to  pass,  it  should  be  firanad  In  such  a  way 
as  to  proteet  tbe  ooosumer  and  Insure  a  com- 
petitive market  plaoe  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  For  the  faetom  ontllnsd  sarUar.  horl- 
aontal  dlvsstitur*  by  the  major  oU  com- 
panies is  th*  single  most  Important  step  to 
assure  this. 
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Statucxnt  or  TTMWA  Secretary-Treasubex, 

Bakbt  Patbick  on  S.   489  Pbeskntxd  To 

TBS  Sknar  jTmicusT  SuBcoHMirm  ok 

AirrmusT   and    Mokopolt,    Octobxb    21, 

197S 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here 
today  on  behalf  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  We  strongly  support  S.  489 — the 
proposed  Interfuel  Competition  Act  of  1976 — 
wad  we  urge  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation 
without  delay. 

The  Research  Department  of  the  UMWA 
has  compiled  detailed  Information  support- 
ing my  testimony,  and  I  will  offer  that  Infor- 
mation to  you  for  your  consideration.  In  my 
spoken  remarks  here  today,  however,  I  will 
attempt  only  to  summarize  our  principal 
points,  because  I  want  to  be  brief  and 
straightforward  with  you. 

In  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Congress 
has  heard  millions  of  words  of  testimony 
dealing  with  our  domestic  energy  problems. 
I  see  no  solnt  In  going  over  ground  that  you 
already  know  well.  In  any  case,  I  think  the 
Issue  that  S.  489  deals  with  Is  basically  a 
very  simple  Issue,  and  can  be  stated  In  a 
single  sentence: 

To  the  greatest  possible  extent,  the  people 
of  this  country  should  control  their  own 
energy  resources. 

Stating  that  same  proposition  another 
way,  S.  489  recognizes  that  a  handful  of  giant 
c(Hi>oratlons  have  effectively  assumed  con- 
trol of  most  of  our  energy  resources.  These 
corporations  are  not  accountable  to  us.  They 
set  their  own  timetables,  make  their  own 
commitments,  exercise  great  Influence  over 
the  prices  we  pay  for  their  products,  and 
control  the  future  availability  of  those 
products. 

They  have.  In  short,  created  a  colossal 
energy  cartel.  In  doing  so,  they  have  violated 
the  basic  principles  of  competition  which 
Congress  sought  to  protect  in  passing  the 
Clayton  and  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Acts.  At 
the  same  time,  the  agencies  which  were 
created  to  prosecute  violators  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  have  conspicuously  failed  to  do  so. 

In  the  brief  span  of  twelve  years,  the  oil 
industry  has  substantially  taken  over  the 
coal  industry.  During  that  time,  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion have  been  asleep.  Mergers  which  shoxild 
have  been  blocked  at  the  outset  have  been 
completed,  and  convetatlonal  efforts  to  undo 
the  damage  would  take  decades  to  complete- 
even  If  the  outcome  were  clear.  We  need  the 
more  direct  approach  which  S.  489  provides. 

I  dont  propose  to  discuss  anU-tmst  pbl- 
los(q>hy  at  length  here.  I  am  neither  a  lawyer 
nor  an  economist.  But  I  think  we  can  ap- 
proach this  subject  from  a  viewpoint  ground- 
ed In  simple  common  sense. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  break  up  a  merger 
under  the  terms  of  the  Clayton  Act,  you  must 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  effect  of  the 
merger  "may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition, or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly." 

Let's  look  at  that  language  as  It  applies  to 
resources.  Our  reserves  of  oil,  coal,  natural 
gas,  and  uranium  are  finite.  We  have  only  so 
much,  and  then  there's  no  more.  If  I  have  a 
hundred  apples  and  you  grab  up  forty  of 
them,  I  may  not  be  able  to  prosecute  you 
under  the  Clajrton  Act  because  you  can  arg^ue 
that  the  tree  will  always  produce  more.  I  am 
free  to  gather  them  as  best  I  can  and  sell 
them  In  competition  with  you.  That's  fine 
(unless  you  own  the  trees,  too) . 

But  the  coal  that  lies  in  the  ground  be- 
neath ovtf  feet  is  a  known  quantity,  and  when 
It's  gone,  there's  no  more  where  it  came  from. 
There  are  practical  limitations  on  how  much 
of  It  can  be  dug  up  at  any  one  time.  There 
are  limitations  on  transporting  It  and  burn- 
ing it.  The  amount  of  oil  and  gas  we  have  is 
finite.  These  resources,  too,  are  subject  to 
limitations  of  production,  transportation, 
consumption. 

If  I  can  get  control  of  all  the  available 
apples— *nd  make  sure  that  future  apples 


will  be  produced  only  by  trees  that  I  own,  at 
a  rate  that  I  can  ccmtrol — ^I  taAva  effectively 
reduced  competition  In  the  apple  market  and 
created  a  monopoly.  In  real  life,  things  are 
not  so  simple,  but  S.  489  recognizes  the  prin- 
ciple that  control  of  competing,  interchange- 
able, finite  fuel  resources  does  in  fact  lessen 
competition  and  does  in  fact  create  a  m<mop- 
oly — a  monopoly  which  cannot  be  defended 
on  the  basis  of  need  or  practicality,  as  In  the 
case  of  public  utilities. 

The  acquisition  of  coal  companies  and  re- 
serves by  oil  companies  has  sharply  accel- 
erated the  trend  toward  mont^oly  control  of 
energy.  If  these  companies  are  permitted  to 
continue  consolidating  their  control  of  thea$ 
resources,  the  consequences  are  clear:  first, 
from  the  standpoint  of  price  there  will  be  no 
such  thing  as  "competing"  fuels — they  may 
be  Interchangeable  for  each  other,  but  the 
basic  price  structure  will  be  established  In  a 
handful  of  corporate  executive  offices,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  most  outraged 
consumer;  and  second,  these  companies  will 
block  the  development  of  any  true  national 
energy  policy  based  upon  what  the  public 
needs,  wants,  or  deserves. 

The  record  has  already  been  written  to  sup- 
port these  charges.  The  increase  In  oil  prices 
that  has  plagued  this  nation  since  1973  has 
been  very  closely  followed  by  coal  prices.  The 
cool  Industry  has  not  been  grabbing  business 
away  from  the  oil  Industry;  they  are  too 
doeely  intertwined  for  that.  And  we  are  no 
doeer  to  a  national  energy  policy  than  we 
were  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  fact,  we  are 
farther  than  ever  from  that  goal,  because  the 
economic  and  political  resources  of  the 
United  States  are  even  more  concentrated 
than  at  that  time. 

We  have  a  long  memory  in  the  United 
Mine  Vfarien  of  America.  We  remember  the 
time — only  a  generation  ago — when  three 
hundred  thousand  coal  miners  lost  their  Jobs 
as  a  result  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  sub- 
stitution for  coal.  They  lost  their  Jobs  partly 
because  the  oU  companies  flooded  the  coun- 
try with  cheap  oil  from  the  Mideast.  They 
also  loet  their  jobs  because  the  oil  Industry 
had  a  monopoly  on  coal  conversion  technol- 
ogy, and  chose  to  retard  that  techndogy 
rather  than  advance  it. 

Did  the  oil  industry  worry  at  that  time 
about  coal  miners?  Did  the  oil  companies 
care  about  economic  dislocation?  Not  hardly. 
The  oil  Industry  used  its  influence  at  that 
time  to  disrupt  and  very  nearly  destroy  the 
coal  Industry  and  all  who  worked  In  it.  The 
industry  has  not  changed  In  one  respect. 
Its  political  influence  is  frlghtemng.  Against 
this  influence,  public  goals  such  as  environ- 
mental regulation,  coal  mine  health  and 
safety,  and  low  fuel  prices  could  give  way — 
and  In  many  instances  already  have.  Multi- 
national energy  companies  can  effectively 
undercut  national  policies  by  shifting  capital 
Investment  among  their  various  energy  re- 
sources aroimd  the  world.  Whether  the 
public  poUoy  is  something  called  "Project 
Independence"  or  environmental  protection, 
the  multinati<»ial  energy  corporations  can 
effectively  wlthhdd  production  and  capital 
investment  until  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions are  created  for  them. 

In  considering  the  need  for  adoption  of  S. 
489,  I  would  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the 
following  basic  points: 

(1)  Between  1948  and  1963,  the  oil  and 
gas  industries  effectively  destroyed  the  via- 
bility of  the  coal  industry,  particularly  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  coal  Industry's  ability 
to  raise  capital.  Ilie  oil  producers  then  be* 
gan  acquiring  producing  coal  companies,  giv- 
ing the  oil  and  gas  companies  an  increasing 
degree  of  control  over  current  coal  produc- 
tion, and  effective  leverage  In  the  area  of 
supply  availability  and  price. 

(2)  In  addition  to  purchasing  operating 
coal  companies,  oil  and  gas  companies  also 
acquired  vast  coal  reserves,  giving  them  a 
large  degree  of  control  over  future  produc- 


tion. Much  of  this  reserve  tonnage  was  ae- 
q\ilred  from  the  federal  government,  through 
▼ery  favorable  bidding  processes  ttiat  suggest 
the  presence  of  political  influence  at  every 
level. 

(8)  The  oil  companies  tell  us  that  oil 
money  will  be  used  for  Investment  in  the 
coal  Industry  to  Increase  production.  The 
flnanclal  records  of  the  oil  companies  that 
now  have  coal  dlvisicHu  indicate  that  this 
has  not  happened,  and  that.  In  fact,  the  coal 
divisions  of  the  oil  companies  are  currently 
more  profitable  than  the  oU  companies  them- 
selves. 

(4)  The  oil  industry — the  same  industry 
which  advertises  its  enthusiasm  for  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  fuels  from  co«il — has  ac- 
tually retarded  the  development  of  coal  con- 
venAon  technology  since  the  1930'8.  when 
coal  was  a  competitor,  and  now  embraces 
the  Idea  of  synthetic  fuels  only  becaxise  it  is 
no  longer  threatened  by  such  development. 

(6)  In  the  next  decade,  both  coal  and  oil 
will  continue  to  be  used  to  produce  such 
diverse  products  as  fertilizers,  medicines, 
plastics,  and  chemical  feedstocks.  Monopoly 
oontat>l  of  resources  used  In  these  Industries 
will  disrupt  the  price  structvu-es  of  the  prod- 
uct dependent  upon  them — including  the 
price  of  the  food  we  eat — and  wUl  lead  to 
increasing  monoptriy  control  of  those  indus- 
tries as  well. 

(6)  Economic  concentration  produces  con- 
centration of  political  Influence,  and  poisons 
the  political  process  at  every  level.  An  indus- 
try which  can  funnel  $6  million  Into  the 
campaign  ethers  of  a  Presidential  candidate 
(as  the  oil  Industry  did  In  1972)  can  exercise 
considerable  control  over  i4>pointments.  An 
Indtistry  which  looks  to  Wyoming  for  fu- 
ture production  of  coal  can  see  that  a  form- 
er Wyoming  Governor  Is  nominated  as  In- 
terior Secretary.  Far  less  visibly,  that  same 
Industry  can  insure  that  the  \mderllngs  and 
deputies  who  are  charged  with  enforcement, 
regulation,  and  administration  do  their  Jobs 
to  men  watching  them  from  corporate  board- 
rooms. 

(7)  The  process  of  economic  concentration 
continues  while  we  debate  Its  significance. 
Most  recently.  Standard  Oil  of  California 
acquired  effective  control  of  Amax,  Inc.,  a 
producer  of  multiple  resources  which  al- 
ready ranks  fourth  In  coal  production.  In 
combination,  Amax  and  SOCAL  could  be- 
come a  dominant  force  in  coal  and  oil  produc- 
tion, synthetic  fuels,  fertilizers,  and  the  pet- 
rochemical industry.  With  the  acquUltlon  of 
Amax  stock  by  SOCAL,  we  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  nation's  largest  oil  com- 
panies are  now  actively  producing  coal,  ac- 
quiring reserves,  developing  reserves  toward 
future  production,  or  all  three.  To  permit  this 
trend  to  continue,  unchallenged,  is  not  in 
the  national  Interest. 

I'd  like  to  conclude  with  a  blunt  observa- 
tion about  the  need  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 
To  malce  my  point,  I  want  to  recall  for  you 
some  of  the  testimony  you  heard  back  in 
June  from  Peter  Max,  Vice  President  of  Na- 
tional Ek:onomlc  Research  Associates,  Inc. 
He  reviewed  the  acqulsition-s  which  oil  com- 
panies have  made  across  the  energy  resources 
board,  and  concluded  that  "they  may  be 
viewed  as  classic  horizontal  integration  on  a 
scale  comparable  to  the  formation  of  the 
trusts  in  the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  short,  the  oil  companies,  por- 
traying their  activities  as  efforts  at  diversifi- 
cation, are  in  fact  systematically  acquiring 
their  competition." 

A  statement  like  that,  coming  from  a  re- 
spected authority,  ought  to  make  vis  all  alt 
up  and  take  notice — and  more.  If  we  are 
to  learn  anything  at  all  from  our  history, 
it  should  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  benign  trust.  No 
matter  how  much  they  spend  on  the  oos- 
metlcs  of  public  relations,  no  matter  how 
friendly  or  anonymous  their  presidents  and 
directors  may  seem  compared  to  the  tyrants 
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•(  tb«  iaak  OMUury,  ttM  Xaet  nmnXaa  that 
"       ^  aad  MTtals  u«  a  cancer.  W«  caa't  live 


up  In  ttM  coalfl«Mg.  I  know  what 
It  was  Uk«  to  Ut«  in  a  eommunlty  that  was 
ownad  lock  stock  and  barrel  by  an  energy 
oompany.  I  uaad  to  owe  my  soul  to  the  com- 
pany stoce  like  most  ooal  miners.  I  c&n  see 
the  day  finming  whan  every  American  will 
ow«  his  soul  to  a  company  store — and  If  we 
aU  sit  back  and  lat  that  happen,  well  have 
nobody  but  oussalves  to  blame  when  It  does. 
It's  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Uaz, 
having  accurately  descrii^ied  the  oU  compa- 
Btaa  aa  today's  great  trusts,  then  went  on  to 
say  that  b*  thought  S.  489  was  too  blunt  an 
Inatnunant  for  the  job  at  hand.  He  would 
pntet.  he  said,  to  review  the  situation  again 
and  sea  whether  Section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  la  not.  In  fact,  adequate.  There   U  a 
daagaraua  paradox  here,  and  I'm  surprised 
ba  mlMsd  It— If  he  did.  SecUon  7  of  the 
Olaytan  Act  doasnt  break  up  mergers  by 
Itaalf .  Tha  Job  haa  to  be  done  by  hardnoeed 
jaasinmantal    hodisa    the    Department    of 
ivmOem  or  the  Vsdaral  Trade  Commission. 
Wbat  happena  when  they  faU  at  their  Jobs? 
OootliMntat  Oil  acquired  Consolidation  Coal 
back  m  1906.  Hettlier  agency  has  challenged 
the  mar  gar.  or  any  o<  the  major  mergers  that 
bave  taken  place  stnoe  then  between  oU  and 
eoal  prodticers.  In  such  a  situation,  I  believe 
that  aaetton  7  has  bad  Ita  teeth  removed— 
■Bd  we  as*  an  In  danger  aa  a  result.  I  think 
tt  mtgf  be  worth  reeaUlng  that  David  did  not 
■top  OoUath  with  a  rsatimlnlng  ocder  or  a 
pwtfacled  biTestlgatlon  at  his  strength. 

In  breaking  up  the  trusts  that  are  being 
bnUt  today,  we  all  have  a  Job  to  do.  ClUaens 
must  Biake  tbelr  voices  heard  and  Oimgress 
most  Hsten  to  those  voices.  As  a  union  of 
eoal  miners — ^wtaose  members  both  supply 
the  raw  energy  that  fuels  this  country  and 
alao  constBBe  that  eoargy,  paying  hlghway- 
roMiery  prlcee  to  the  energy  eartela — we 
aniat  do  oar  part.  We  have  oommltted  time 
•nd  faaonrcee  to  Investigating  the  oU  Indua- 
try  mergers  on  our  own  after  reluctantly 
concluding  that  the  Job  was  not  being  done 
thoroogMy  elaewheie. 

Cormtly,  we  are  actively  investigating  the 
diiiiiiiistancea  ■■■"■muxt^wg  tb/9  acquisition 
of  more  than  30  peroent  of  the  stock  of  Amaz. 
Inc..  by  Standard  OU  of  Caltforala  in  June 
of  this  year.  At  the  time  of  this  merger,  both 
oompaaleB  were  involved  in  oU  production, 
minerals  production,  fertilizer  productlco, 
and  otter  anas  of  overlap.  Amax  waa  the 
fourth  largeet  ooal  producer  with  exteiMtve 
lesmiis  under  lease.  Oallfomla  Standard 
alao  bad  extensive  reserves  under  leaae — 
Botne  of  them  adjoining  Amax's.  Both  eompa- 
alaa  were  poaltloning  themselves  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  market  tor  synthetic  fuels 
that  will  become  slgnllleant  In  the  next  live 
to  ten  yeaza.  Logically  tbey  would  have  been 
aitlMr  competitors  In  this  area,  or  Amax 
would  bave  been  a  supplier  and  Oal  Standard 
a  costomer.  How,  it  Is  dear  that  they  wni 
work  tofetber— and  any  poaslble  benefits  of 
competition  will  be  lost  to  the  energy-users 
of  America. 

Our  Investigation  suggests  strongly  that 
both  companies  have  worked  more  cloa^ 
on  the  development  of  leases  than  the  law 
allows — or  should  allow— and  tbat  further 
investigation  could  demonstrate  a  degree  of 
collusion  that  makes  a  mockery  out  of  com- 
petitive hirtrling  on  federal  and  Indian  coal 
lands.  The  furttier  we  dig,  the  more  strong 
Is  the  smeU  of  something  rotten.  We  have 
compiled  detailed  information  on  our  find- 
ings thus  far  and  will  meet  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  later  this  week  to 
ataare  our  Information  and  urge  the  PTC  to 
commit  Ita  full  resomoes  to  a  comprehensive 
Investigation  o<  Individual  company  prae- 
tioea  and  the  wbtda  acea  of  Isaslng 

Let  there  be  no  iwt^M^^iiritaiwHng  how- 
ever. I  reject  the  integrity  of  tbe  staff  peo- 


fia  at  FTC  and  I  re4>ect  their  dedication  to 
their  work.  But  the  Job  of  breaking  up 
earteJs  is,  I  believe,  beyond  the  sotye  of  an 
under-funded,  under-staffed  wnmmia^iftn 
subject  like  any  othor  commission  to  having 
Ito  priorities  ordered  by  the  pcdlUcal  process. 
It  U  primarily  for  that  reason  that  we 
strongly  support  the  much  more  blunt  ap- 
proach of  S.  489. 

8.  489  by  its  directness  and  simplicity  af- 
firms Congress'  clear  right  to  leglsUte  policy 
without  having  to  delegate  implementation 
of  that  policy  to  agencies  either  reluctant  or 
unable  to  do  the  Job.  Recognizing  the  impact 
of  the  oil  cartels  on  competition,  recogniz- 
ing the  clear  and  present  danger  presented 
by  the  monopolies  which  have  already  been 
created.  S.  489  flatly  prohibits  oil  and  gas 
producers  from  acquiring  ooal  businesses, 
and  forces  those  companies  that  have  done 
ao  already  to  get  rid  of  their  holdings  within 
three  years.  The  scope  of  the  divestiture  in- 
volved suggests  that  the  three-year  time  pe- 
rtod  Is  impracticable — we  would  suggest  five 
years  as  being  more  realistic — but  we  ap- 
plaud the  intent  of  the  bill  and  the  effect  it 
would  have,  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  iOam 
Workers  of  America  I  »irge  its  prompt  consid- 
eration and  adoption  by  Congress. 
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BT    On.    Companies:    Pbincipai,    Devixop- 
MKMTS  1963-7S 


Oil  companies  began  to  enter  the  coal  In- 
dustry in  1903  with  the  acquisition  of  Pitts- 
burg and  Midway  Coal  Company  by  Gulf  Oil 
Oorporatton.  This  acquisition  was  followed 
by  a  decade  and  more  of  tal^eovers,  many  of 
which  were  facilitated  by  a  favorable  1S.S, 
ruling  that  permitted  much  of  the  consoli- 
dated company's  income  to  be  shielded  from 
federal  income  taxes.  For  oil  companies  like 
Gulf,  howevM-,  the  new  acquisitions  did  not 
bring  a  significant  increase  in  corporate  in- 
come. The  purpose  of  the  acquisitions  were 
for  long-term  speculation  and  control  of  tbe 
spectoum  of  energy  resources.  As  securltiee 
analyst  A.  D.  SUber  of  Domlnick  and  Doml- 
nlck.  Inc.,  noted  at  the  tlme: 

".  .  .  Gulf  should  enjoy  a  much  higher 
long-term  growth  rate  based  on  non-conven- 
tional energy  development  compared  with 
other  oil  companlee.  A  large-scale  effort  has 
bera  made  by  Gulf  to  capture  an  Important 
segment  of  energy  sales  which  are  potential 
to  the  nuclear  and  ooal  Industries.  Other 
large  investment  eommitments  have  been 
made  to  secure  shale  and  tar  sands  prop- 
erttoa.  Baaed  on  the  programs  and  Inveat- 
mcnta  which  Gulf  has  IniUated  to  date,  tbe 
company  has  achieved  the  premier  position 
among  major  oil  companies  in  non-conven- 
tional f utfa.  Bevenuea  from  these  various  in- 
tereetH  could  total  sevoral  biUlon  dollars  an- 
nually by  the  early  IBWa." 

The  next  major  acquisition  of  a  coal  pro- 
ducer occurred  in  1986  when  Continental  Oil 
Corporation  acquired  ConaoUdation  Coal 
Company.  At  the  time,  there  was  much 
agitation  over  the  anti-trust  impUcatlona  ef 
the  merger.  But  according  to  Donald  Tumar, 
the  head  of  the  Justice  Department's  anti- 
trust division,  the  government  could  not  find 
sufficient  overlap  of  OonsolidAtlon  and  Con- 
tinental fuel  markets  to  rule  that  the  acqui- 
sition was  anti-competitive.  The  Justice  De- 
partment conveniently  Ignored  the  subcti- 
tutablllty  of  steam  ooal  and  realdiua  fuel  oil 
and  the  potential  competition  of  coal  derived 
petrtdeum  producta  with  those  from  oU. 

Kven  though  Consol  was  the  largest  coal 
company  at  tbe  time  (it  is  now  nimiber  two) . 
Continental  acquired  Consol  for  speculative 
puipoaea  and  for  the  long-range  energy 
shortage  period  when  non-oil  fuels  whould 
be  important.  In  the  words  of  c.  Howard 
Hardesty.  Jr..  then  executive  vice-president 
of  Consol,  and  now  senior  vice-president  of 
Continental: 

"Continental  acquired  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company,  I  think,  for  a  whole  series  of 


reasons,  the  most  Important  of  which  I  think 
would  be  the  fact  that  it  recognised  at  the 
time  that  the  supplying  of  energy  to  this 
n»tlon  Just  would  not  turn  aroimd  solely  on 
<«  or  gas,  but  would  certainly  rely  to  an 
ever-increasing  degree  on  coal  and  coal  con- 
yerslon  to  synthetic  gas  and  liquids  .  .  •■» 
With  promises  that  the  Cons<d/Contl- 
nental  merger  would  aid  the  development  of 
coal  conversion  processes  and  would  thereby 
help  bring  capital  to  a  capltal-pow  indus- 
try whUe  making  this  country  less  depend- 
ent on  mldeastem  oil.  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment opposition  faded.  Equally  as  sig- 
nificant in  terms  of  future  development 
trends  was  the  permission  granted  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  Continental  to 
use  what  is  called  an  "ABC  transaction"  to 
acquire  Consol.  The  ABC  financial  arrange- 
ment permitted  Continental  to  acquire  Con- 
sol with  very  little  capital  and  served  to 
shield  future  Income  from  taxes. 

Following  the  precedent  established  by 
ConUnental  Oil.  Occidental  Petroleum,  the 
nation's  thirteenth  largest  oU  producer 
bought  Island  Creek  Coal  Company,  the  third 
largest  coal  producer,  in  1968.  Occidental 
then  quickly  purchased  Maust  Coal  Com- 
pany, the  thirteenth  largest  coal  company, 
in  1969.  When  questioned  by  Senator  Henry 
Jackson  on  whether  the  ownership  of  ooal 
producing  companies  by  oil  companies  would 
result  in  withholding  coal  production  to 
drive  up  prices.  Island  Creek's  President. 
William  Bellano.  replied: 

"When  Island  Creek  was  purchased  It  had 
a  net  worth  of  i^proximately  $81  million, 
was  producing  26  million  tons  of  coal  annu- 
aUy  and  sold  only  4.7  percent  of  the  market. 
Our  long  range  programs  left  Island  Creek 
with  relatively  limited  expansion  plans.  Once 
we  were  purchased  by  Occidental,  our  plans 
changed  virtually  over  night.  Indeed,  within 
the  first  year,  our  plant  Investment  doubled 
when  Occidental  made  available  $176  mil- 
lion In  new  building  funds,  a  sum  since 
vastly  increased  and  is  due  to  approximate 
$600  million  in  the  years  ahead. 

"With  that  one  decision.  Occidental  moved 
Island  Creek  into  a  stronger  competlUve  po- 
sition within  the  coal  industry,  permitting 
us  to  open  a  niunber  of  new  mines  with  re- 
•ultant  increased  auppUes  for  aU  coal  \isen. 
aa  weU  as  a  new  metallurgical  source  for 
sales  overseas.  In  the  next  6  years,  by  exam- 
ple, we  wiu  open  21  new  mines  and  by  1976 
wlU  have  tripled  production.  Our  sales  to 
utumee  wfll  grow  from  3  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket to  0  percent  as  we  produce  35  million 
tons  ot  steam  ooal.  OveraU.  we  will  produce 
a  total  of  61  mUUon  tons,  another  instance 
of  almost  tripling  production,  which  will 
raise  our  share  of  the  market  from  4  7  per- 
cent to  9  percent.* 

The  Bellano  scenario  has  not  worked  ex- 
actly the  way  he  promlaed  Senator  Jackson. 
Uland  Orsek-B  1878  production  of  coal  was  23 
mamon  tcms.  a  decreaae  of  ll  percent  from 
1968,  and  1974  prodoctlcn  was  20.8  million 
ton*  a  decrease  of  ao  percent— not  tbe 
promised  biGrease  of  300  percent. 

In  1900,  Kxxon.  the  United  States'  largMt 
energy  company,  purchased  Monterey  Coal 
Company  as  lU  first  formal  act  in  entering 
tbe  coal  Industry.  Exxon  (then  called  Humble 
OU)  bad  been  quietly  assembling  ^"tA 
throng  Monterey  Coal  siiue  1866  while 
Monterey  was  owned  by  Carter  OU.  a  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  oi  New  Jersey  (Kxx(m)  snb- 
skllary.  Carl  Btairlngton,  an  ofllclal  of  Stand- 
ard OU  (Kxxon)  gave  the  same  explanation 
as  the  Continental  and  Occidental  (Petals 
for  the  acquisition: 

"Our  studies  of  the  nation's  energy  re- 
quirements Indicated  that  utUlxatton  of  all 
of  the  nation's  energy  resources  would  be 
needed  to  meet  Increasing  demands.  We  con- 
cluded that  coal  mining  and  the  maitetlng 
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of  coal  as  a  utUlty  fuel  offered  an  attractive 
jon^-term  tnvettment  opportunitf  which 
draws  upon  HumUe's  experience  In  exploring 
for  minerals  and  It*  establlabed  management 
and  technical  reaottroefe.  HvmMe  noogntaed 
concurrently  that  coal  at  some  future  date 
cou2d  ^>eoome  a  MUtMtle  rau  material  to 
tupplement  crude  oU  and  natural  gaa  as  an 
economlcaUy  attractive  use  of  hydrocarbons." 
(emphasis  added)* 

Thus,  Exxon  entered  coal  for  long-term 
speculation  and  to  protect  its  Interests 
should  coal  conversion  beccHne  a  reality.  Has 
Exxon  retarded  the  production  of  coal 
through  Monterey?  The  evidence  Indicates 
that  It  has:  Exxon's  1974  coal  production — 
nine  years  after  Its  direct  involvement  in 
Monterey  Coal — was  a  mere  2.6  miUion  tons, 
from  one  underground  mme.  By  comparison, 
Monterey  Coal  in  1974  was  the  fifth  largest 
holder  of  ootd  reserves  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  Exxon.  Continental  OU  and 
Occidental  Fetroletmi,  Standard  OU  of  Ohio 
(SOHIO)  entered  the  coal  buslneas.  In  1968, 
&aB10,  the  sixteenth  largest  xuUlonal  oU 
producer,  purchased  CHd  Ben  Coal  Cooqiany. 
the  tenth  lArgeit  coal  producer.  At  tbe  time, 
Old  Ben  operated  seven  mines  In  Tlllnels. 
Indiana,  and  Virginia  with  annual  produc- 
tion (1860)  of  la  mUbon  tons  of  coal.  As  with 
the  other  oompanlsa.  SOHIO  dted  ooal  eon- 
versUm  poaalbllltlea  and  Imig-term  qieoula- 
tion  as  majOT  reastms  for  entering  ooal.  Four 
years  later.  In  187S,  Old  Ben  ooal  production 
had  actuaUy  declined  to  11.4  mlllkm  tons,  a 
decrease  of  6  peroent.  Production  c<mttaued 
to  decline  in  1874.  dropping  to  8Jt  million 
tons. 

The  period  since  1963  has  been  filled  with 
acquisitions  and  mergers  in  the  Industry; 
eleven  of  the  top  fifteen  coal  produoera  were 
acquired.  Because  of  the  ImpUcatlon  of  ibis 
devele^ment  on  monopoly  oontnd  of  energy 
production,  the  aoqulaltlona  by  oU  companies 
were  most  significant.  In  addition  to  the 
acquisitions  already  described  above,  many 
smaller  oU  and  gas  oompanlsa  acquired  coal 
companlee  during  tbla  period.  In  addition. 
other  large  corporations  such  as  General 
Dynamics,  Koinecott  Copper,  and  American 
Metals  Climax  (Amax)  acquired  coal  com- 
panies. (A  list  of  principal  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions since  1868  la  provided  In  Table  1.) 

In  addition  to  acquisitions  of  ooid  com- 
panies by  oU  and  otber  non-ooal  oompanles, 
the  past  two  decades  bave  alao  wltnaewd  a 
significant  consolidation  movement  within 
the  coal  Industry  Itself.  Tbe  combined  effect 
of  the  mergers  and  acquisitions  by  ooal  and 
non-coal  oompanles  has  been  increasing  con- 
centration oH  production.  Tha  top  fifteen  coal 
producers  bave  Increased  their  share  of  pro- 
duction troa.  82  percent  to  approximately  80 
percent  ainoe  1860.  Chart  1  abows  bow  pro- 
duction Is  oonoentrated  In  the  Industry  today. 

Charts  3  and  8  compare  the  control  of  cur- 
waX  production  with  tbe  control  of  co<u  re- 
swves.  They  show  that  while  In  1874  oU  and 
gas  oompaiUes  directly  ctmtrcriled  only  30  per- 
cent of  coal  production,  they  oocAkA  43  per- 
cent of  cofj  reserves.  This  control  over  ooal 
reserves  by  oU  companies  assures  that  future 
ooal  production  wUl  be  firmly  imder  their 
control. 

XrO   INDTTSTXT   COMPETTnON 

Spokesmen  for  the  Industry  are  fond  of 
arguing  that  the  Industry  Is  not  concen- 
trated—that  there  are  more  than  4,000  oom- 
panles competing  for  markets.  But.  as  Chart 
1  suggests,  the  myriad  smaU  ooiiq>anles  op- 
erating smaU  mines  are  not  In  fact  competi- 
tors of  the  giants.  Tbe  small  oompanlsa 
operate  almost  exduslvely  in  the  spot-sales 
market,  which  accounts  for  leas  than  90  per- 
cent of  production;  they  cannot  otmipete  for 
business  tbroiigb  long-term  oontraots,  sim- 
Pjy  *»*»«■•  they  oannot  guarantee  deUvery 
Of  the  kind  of  volume  production  leqtdred 
by  audi  oontraeta. 
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It  Is,  In  fact,  possible  todi^  for  a  handful 
of  companlee — most  of  them  now  controUed 
by  ou  oompanles — to  manipulate  tbe  supply 
side  of  tbe  supply-demand  etiuatloa  to  aasure 
that  no  excess  supply  devatops.  Admittedly, 
manipulation  is  not  total;  tnwi  tUne  to  time, 
exceea  quantitiss  of  coal  do  wind  up  on  tbe 
ground.  In  stockpiles.  IronicaUy,  work  atop- 
pages — condemned  by  the  Industry  as  evi- 
dence of  an  irresponsible  work  force — are 
often  helpful  to  the  industry  In  shrinking 
the  stoclqtUes  and  stabllixing  prices  at  levela 
Inflated  by  demand. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  coal  Industry  was 
plagued  by  chronic  over-production,  with  the 
resiUt  that  prices  were  routinely  deflated  and 
miners  were  never  sure  from  one  day  to  the 
next  whether  their  minee  would  be  working; 
if  not.  they  faced  payless  days,  weeks,  even 
months  and  years.  At  that  time,  entry  into 
the  industry  was  so  comparatively  easy  that 
there  were  simply  too  many  producing  oom- 
panles for  the  market  to  absorb.  It  made 
eenae  then  for  a  certain  dapee  of  consoU- 
dation  to  take  place.  Mow  we  faoe  a  grave 
danger  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  sfioc- 
trum.  as  giant  companlee  Increasingly  con- 
trol finite  suppUes  and  develop  them  on 
timetables  geared  to  their  own  profit  goals 
and  not  to  tbe  greater  goal  of  supplying  ade- 
quate fuel  at  reasonable  cost  to  an  energy- 
hungry  ooimtry.  In  the  short  run.  this  situ- 
ation may  benefit  miners  both  in  terms  of 
stabUlty  of  employment  and  ability  to  carry 
through  with  demands  at  the  bargaining 
table;  but  in  the  long  run,  miners  are  con- 
sumers like  everyone  else,  and  Inflated  ooal 
prices  come  home  to  rooet  as  inflated  prices 
for  tbe  energy  and  the  wide  range  of  prod- 
ucts that  ooal  makes  possible. 

OIL-ZNDVSTaT  IKn.1TXWCX  ON  DKVZLOPMXNT  OT 
STMTHXnc   rtJXId 

The  promises  of  tbe  oU  Industry  today  to 
bring  new  capital  and  technology  to  tbe  pro- 
duction of  syntbetto  fuels  fttMa  ooal  is  In 
aharp  contrast  to  Its  behavior  In  tbe  past.  AU 
available  evidence  suiq;>orts  tbe  argument 
that  the  oU  tndustry  untU  wy  recMitly  baa 
actively  and  suoosasfuUy  sotigbt  to  retard 
coal  production  and  coal-conversion  techno- 
logical devdopment. 

Only  now.  with  Its  bold  on  ooal  ressrvea 
particularly  In  tbe  Weet— eecure.  do  we  bear 
the  oU  Industry  calling  for  synthetic  fuel 
production  (generaUy  however,  Uila  can  is 
accompanied  by  a  demand  that  more  federal 
money  Is  needed  to  make  synthetic  fuels  a 
reaUty). 

Oil  Industry  Invdvement  In  coal  conver- 
sion technology  began  In  1838.  with  a  re- 
markable cartel  agreement  between  Stand- 
ard on  of  New  Jersey  (now  Bxxon)  and  I.O. 
Farben.  tbe  German  chemical  company 
which  had  by  that  time  developed  a  prooeas 
of  converting  coal  to  gasMlne.  In  a  letter 
dated  July  37,  1986.<  Ftank  Howard,  vice- 
president  of  the  Standard  OU  Development 
Company,  described  the  trade  agreement. 

"The  I.G.  may  be  said  to  be  our  general 
partner  in  the  chemical  buslnees  as  to  devel- 
opments arising  dining  %ba  period  beginning 
In  1938  and  expiring  in  1947.  Tlie  desire  and 
Intention  of  both  parttee  Is  to  avoid  oata- 
petlng  with  one  another  and  by  these  means 
to  permit  their  technical  organlaatlons  to 
cooperate  wholeheartedly  to  their  mutual 
advantage.  This  arrangement  Is  set  forth 
very  clearly  m  the  Division  of  Field  agree- 
ment .  .  . 

"The  general  theory  of  the  agreement  is 
that  chemical  developments  which  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  oU  buslnsss  than  to 
outside  chemical  business  remain  in  control 
of  Standard  with  I.O.  participating  In  somo 
manner  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  time  with 
respect  to  each  development,  whereas  devel- 
opments which  are  more  nearly  akin  to  the 
outside  chemical  Industry  than  to  the  then 
existing  business  of  Standard  pass  to  the 


control  of  I.O.  with  suitable  participation 
by  Standard. 

"The  fallowing  q>eclfic  question  clarifies 
the  situation:  "What  new  chemical  develop- 
ment is  Standard  tree  to  make  or  acquire 
without  any  obligation  to  bring  I.O.  into  the 
plctiire  In  any  way?'  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  Standard  remains  free  to 
enter  into  any  new  chemical  development 
It  pleases  (not  originating  with  I.G.)  and 
without  offering  any  partlc^atlon  to  I.G. 
provided  that  such  development  is  closely 
related  to  the  then  business  of  Standard." 

The  effect  of  this  agreement  was  to  give 
Jersey  Standard  (Exxon)  and,  through  an 
additional  agreement,  the  SheU  group  I.O.'s 
world  wide  hydrogenation  rights  outside  of 
Germany.  In  the  United  States,  Standard 
gained  exclusive  control;  in  the  British  em- 
pire. Imperial  Chemical  Industries  (ICI) 
gained  exclusive  control.  In  return  for  these 
rights,  ICI  agreed  to  buy  aU  Its  oU  from 
Standisrd  and  SheU,  and  to  nu»ket  its  prod- 
\icts  through  the  two  oU  companlee. 

But  Standard  was  not  Interested  in  de- 
veloping ooal  conversion  technology;  Stand- 
ard was  Interested  in  eontroWng  It: 

"...  If  coal,  tar,  etc.,  hydrogenation  be 
feasible  from  an  economic  standpoint,  or  if 
It  is  to  be  promoted  for  nationalistic  rea- 
sons or  because  of  some  peculiar  local  condi- 
tions, it  Is  better  for  us  as  oU  companies  to 
have  an  Interest  in  the  development,  obtain 
therefrom  such  benefits  as  we  can.  and  as- 
sure the  distribution  of  the  products  in  ques- 
tion through  our'  existing  marketing  facul- 
ties."* 

Standard  proceeded  to  set  up  a  licensing 
enforcement  company.  Hydro  Patents  Com- 
pany, and  triad  to  coordinate  all  coal  con- 
version research  by  asking  American  oU  com- 
panies to  buy  shares  in  it  and  receive  research 
Ucenses  from  it.  In  order  to  obtain  Ucenses, 
other  companies  had  to  turn  all  of  their  own 
technological  developments  to  Hydro  En- 
gineering and  Chemical  Corporation,  an  af- 
filiated corporation.  According  to  Howard 
himself: 

"The  definition  of  the  term  'hydrogena- 
tlOB  process'  is  not  an  effort  to  define  the 
scope  of  any  patents  which  we  own,  but 
rather  an  effort  at  defining  the  field  of  our 
present  and  future  Inventions,  within  which 
fleld  aU  parties  mtut  cross-license  one 
another."  • 

As  new  processes  were  developed  world  wide 
by  governments  and  companies,  Standard 
and  SheU  would  quickly  attempt  to  negotiate 
arrangements  to  keep  tbe  proceeses  ftom 
cballenglnc  their  poaltton  of  dominance  over 
conversion  technology.  Again.  Howard  stated 
the  matter  clearly: 

"...  If  we  let  the  foreign  governments 
proceed  .  .  .  without  any  cooperation  on  our 
part,  the  outcome  wUl  be  that  we  sbaU  wind 
up  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  markets 
with  the  governments  actively  Interested  In 
the  oil  bxislness  In  competition  with  us  rather 
than  in  cooperation  with  us."' 

In  1938,  Howard  confidently  concluded: 

"The  high  points  of  the  matter  are  that 
Jersey  and  SheU  acquire  sufficient  effective 
control  of  the  hydrocarbon  process  in  the 
world  outside  of  the  United  States  so  that 
their  position  as  leaders  in  ths  entire  field  ol 
synthetic  petroleum  production  Is  assiired."  • 

One  of  the  companies  that  Standard  OU 
contracted  with  domestically  was  ConsoUda- 
tion  Coal  Company  in  1947.  A  $SOOX>00  pUot 
ooal  gasification  plant  was  constructed  and 
a  sticcesaful  public  demonstration  was  staged. 
Standard  and  Consol  then  announced  plans 
for  a  $126  mlUion  refinery  to  be  in  opera- 
tion by  1961.  By  1950,  however,  Standard 
was  importing  cheap  mldeastem  crude  oU 
and  the  project  was  scrapped.* 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  by  Standard 
OU  (Exxon),  the  oU  industry  as  a  whole 
attempted  to  retard  the  development  of  ooal 
conversion  techniques.  The  federal  govern- 
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OMnt  luUI  funded  tmIoos  oohTarafam  opert- 
BMO^  twglMrtm  m  IMA.  TtM  flKt  that  UM 
.CtonMBs  had  tegtfy  fniUil  tbiat  ww  m»- 
fllila*  vttb  OMa-dfUlTad  pctatoltam  fuds  hyl 
laiBMMd  lb*  VA.  goTWDBMBt.  As  •  flood  <tf 
cbflay  BiMMMittRi  oil  bflCBii  tknrtnf  Into  ttM 
T7nttad  8tet«  In  tha  «aily  1950%  hovsw. 
tb*  oa  tadoater.  ttuoHj^  «ba  Hatlonal  Pe- 
trolauB  Ooanoll.  raeeaadad  In  stopping  all 
tedanl  fnndlBC  of  eonwwlon  rwnareli. 

In  1M3.  tha  Indoatry  arrangad  to  bava 
Fwrtdant  nwrnhoww  a*  tba  National  Fe- 
ttolaom  OonocO.  haadad  by  Waltar  8.  Hal- 
lanan.  noa-ctaalzman  of  tha  BapnbUean  Na- 
ttaaal  Oommlttae.  to  avalnata  tedaraUy- 
fmdad  ooal  eonTaErfon  raawTrti.  partteolany 
a  aoal  nimiwauii  jBoJaot  In  LouMana.  Ida- 
plant  M  tiM  ttma  eoold 
for  joat  two  oaats  a  gallon 
I  tkaaU  oonld  ba  taOitad  ftom  tba  ebaap 
oU  being  importad  at  tba 
Tb/t  Watlnnal  Fatralaaia  Qounfcll  rec- 
«»at  tba  fnada  tor  tba  tilMoarl 
plant  ba  temitnatfd.  Tba  Department  at  the 
XalieioKtiMn  pjoeiadid  to  cot  off  funds  to 
tba  projaat  and  tba  Baenbower  admlnlstra- 
tkm  Inhbled  saooeasfuUy  to  stop  new  %ppn- 


9t 


tlM  domasUe  tecbnologjr  was  avaU- 
gasnllna  ftom  coal  to  within 
a  faUon  of  tba  oompetltlTa  price. 
jsaia  later,  in  XB71.  Howard  Bar- 
«  OoBtlnsBtal  elatmad  tbat  tbe  two 


Vby  bad  tbm  oil  ^MwpMti—  stopped  coal 
raeearab?  Again,  in  tbe  words  of 
r  of  OOntlnental  In  1971 : 
nt  la  enaannilrs.  At  tba  preeant  ttme,  one 
eC  tba  problana  of  ooal  Uqnefactlon  tbat 
laa  la  tbat  gaanHno  prleea  have 
almoat  lerel.  Tbar  bava  not  ae- 
op  aa  ba»a  otbar  ooata  of  goods  and 
I  tba*  tblanatlon  bas  experienced  dur- 
ing tba  period  trf  InflatUwi,  « 
"Aa  a  ooaaaquanoa.  Instead  of  a  moTlng 
tbat  «•  ware  nompetlng  in  conVsr- 
of  ooal  to  gasoline,  we  bare  been  com- 
st  a  stable  iTpe  of  thing  and 
I  think  that  bad  eoats  of  gaaollne  canventon 
«p  pcoportlonaUy.  we  would  be  doasr 


"Vhyf  WeU  becauaa  w*  af^  an  have  to  be 
eompetttlve  and  If  tbay  can  from  tbe  oon- 
varslon  refining  of  liquid  erode  produce  gas- 
oUna  bHow  what  oiur  eoonomlc  target  Is  and 
it  renalna  atable,  tbat  two  to  three  cents 
aaakae  a  Mg  dtaaBenca."  » 

Ifi  other  wocda.  Hardeaty  in  1071  stoted 
that  until  o^  <ximpanlas  aipertenced  rtstng 
lataaal  ooals.  eoal  convenlan  raasarcb  and 
dsealopBiaDt  would  not  taka  place.  As  icog 
aa  tha  two-wints -a -gallon  diffnantial  be- 
tuaauaaal  gsaoUna  and  crude  oil  gasoUne 
eoold  ba  Bialntalnad.  tbe  oU  companies  were 
seewa  froaa  ornnpatitlon  fran  tbe  ooal- 
daateed  peteolaum  products. 

Tba  aacgta  between  crude-derived  pa- 
troleom  pniduafes  and  ooal-dsctred  petroleam 
prodneti  waa  ao  sUapu  bowrrar.  tbat  tbe  oU 
oompabtsa  began  th^  masslTa  eoal  acquisi- 
tion AoveaMBft.  IhW  aeqwisttlott  movement 
waa  latgaly  fUr  tha  pwpuae  of  controlling 
ttie  future  eoBpetttlon  of  a  ooal- 
patRMsm  products  Indnatry. 
oil  rempanles  appear  to  bsva  suc- 
thalr  wUdesi  dreams.  Now 
of  Oaa  oewo  cartel  have 
altarad  IntematloBal  oil  aeo- 
a  dawsrtle  ooal-dertvad  petroleum 

»  ell  tadnstry  ttaeU.  TUs 
the  aoensBoa  af  tbe  coal 
Hflo,  aa  Table  S 
high  pcuOt  lavalB  of  1974  ware 
dwa  to  TapM^r  tawiiawg  eoal  prtoea. 
Tba  ptlca  mt  aNsraattra  fntfa  today  Is 
bf  the  paica  of  eruda  oO.  Tbe 
for 


at  and  of  artlela. 


direct  resolt  of  tba  blgb  OPBO  oU  prloea  es- 
tablished after  tbe  embargo— not  increas- 
Inc  &t0m.  Cbart  4  sbowa  tha  rriationablp 
balaeau  ttlTrleeB  and  eoal  prtoea.  Tba  Cbart 
•h0«B  that  aa  oB  prloea  Increase,  eoal  prleee 
iriaa  go  up.  aMbougb  at  a  slower  rate.  Tbis 
slower  rate  it  lergely  doe  to  tbe  &ct  that 
coal  mM  on  hmg-term  eontoaets  can  ba  sold 
at  bigtaer  prleee  only  within  limlte  impeaed 
by  the  terms  of  the  oootrsota.  Tba  staff  of 
tba  House  Knargy  and  Power  Subooounlttoe 
baa  recently  completed  a  study  veri^lng  this 
relationship  between  crude  oil  and  ooal 
prloea.  Tlieir  atndy  found  that  the  avarage 
time  deUy  between  oO  price  raises  and  coal 
price  Increasea  Is  three  montbs. 

n  tbe  integrated  on  oonq>anle6  dominate  a 
fatcre  synthetic  fuels  tnduetry  we  can  expect 
a  slmfiar  eapeilenoe.  No  matter  what  the 
coet-of-produetlaD  may  be  for  such  fo^, 
we  can  expect  that  their  prices  wUl  compare 
with  theaa  of  erude-ou-derived  products. 
Also,  depenrtlTig  on  the  ecimomlCB  of  syn* 
tlieClc  farts  production,  we  can  expect 
rapidly  hiereaslng  profits  for  the  oil  oom- 
panles. 

If  oU  eflrapanles  do  domtnate  a  future 
syntbetle  fuele  Industry,  it  would  be  In  tbe 
eel^tnterest  of  tbe  oU  oompanlea  to  suppoit 
tbe  high  prleee  of  the  OPBC  oountrlee  since 
this  would  enable  them  to  maintain  bii^h 
profit  margins  in  their  synthetic  fuels 
dlTislons. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  coal-derived  pe- 
troleum products  industry  were  independent 
ot  the  domination  of  oU  companiee,  lower- 
prloed  synthetic  fuels  and  other  products 
ndi^t  begin  to  challenge  the  high  prleea 
that  we  all  pay  for  crude  oU-dertved  prod- 
ucts. Ultimately,  the  cartrt  power  of  tha 
OFSC  eounttiaa  might  be  euflkdently  weak- 
ened to  the  point  of  lowering  world  wide 
prloea  for  crude  oU  ItseU. 

TiSgMatlon  SQCb  as  8.  489.  the  Interfuel 
Oonvetmon  Act  of  i975,  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  toward  insuring  tbat  the  poe- 
slbOtty  of  future  lower  energy  prices  remains, 
on.  iMBDsnT  nrvxanoarr  at  coal  PBCMtrcnoM' 

OOMOCO-COXSOI. 

On  July  14.  197S  C.  Howard  Hardesty  tes- 
tified before  this  committee  tbat  tbe  oil 
wanpanlea  have  contnirated  important  rev- 
anna  to  tba  coal  Industry.  He  offered  his 
Oontlnental  Oll-Ooaq)any.  as  an 
ipla  ef  bow  this  has  worked.  Mr.  Har- 
Ims  do  not  bold  up  when  tbe 
flgune  are  examined  doeely. 

Table  4  Shows  the  stetlstics  needed  for 
analyals  of  Mr.  Bardasty's  clalma.  The  table 
sbowa  that,  with  tba  exception  of  1973,  net 
Income  to  fV"*nvnta1  Oil  fktan  OonsoUda- 
tkm'a  coal  operations  baa  sUyad  above  950 
miltton.  (Tba  tootnote  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
Table  explalna  tbat  than, flgurae  Include  the 
impaot  of  what  la  referred  to  aa  a  "juxxluc- 
tlon  payment"  on  reported  aanUngs.)  Tbe 
dimmatlfi  Increaaa  In  ««'"«"bt  stnoe  tbe  Arab 
oil  embargo  la  also  shown  as  being  due  pri- 
marily to  rapidly  increasiog  revenuee  due 
to  Increasing  imcea  for  coaL 

During  tbia  period,  tbe  ratio  of  new  In- 
vestaosnt  to  total  revenuee  actually  bepm 
to  dadlna.  with  1974  showing  the  first  signs 
of  ^jproacblng  earlier  levels.  More  signi- 
ficant la  tba  ratio  of  new  Investment  to  net 
earnings.  This  can  ba  tbougbt  of  aa  tba.rela- 
tiva  sbara  of  Income  going  to  Inveatmant 
versua  profit.  The  table  shows  tbat  rela- 
tively fewer  dollars  have  been  going  to  new 
investment  than  to  proflta  tar  Contlnantal 
OU  Company  from  Consol's  coal  buaineaa. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  Con- 
tinental's control  of  coal  reeerves  baa  In- 
creaaed  128  peroant  during  tbia  period,  coal 
production  baa  remained  relatively  constant 
8tnoe  1971  Contlnantal  OO  baa  been  using 
inocme  from  Consolidation's  ooal  operatlooa 
to  gain  control  over  approximately  9  bOlen 
tons  <rf  new  eoal  reeerves  ea^  year,  much 
of  this  In  the  West. 
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In  addition  to  pzodnot  oompetltloa  be- 
twBMk  aU  and  aoal  in  tba  utility  fusl  market 
and  tha  syntbatle  fuala  maAat.  thay  alao  an 
potnitlal  oompatltoaa  In  a  vartaty  of  noofusl 
product  markata.  Tbia  fact  makea  tha  prob- 
lem of  oU  industry  owaerahip  of  coal  re- 
serves and  coal  production  a  aerioua  matter 
for  many  Indtiatriea  in  addition  to  energy. 
Coal  can  be  used  aa  a  major  aource  of  chemi- 
cal feadatocka,  in  such  diverse  products  as 
plasUes.  synthatle  flbera.  and  medlcinia.  In 
addition,  new  technological  developments 
have  further  extandad  tha  product  use  of 
coal  to  fCrtlliaBr  production.  Since  fertlllaaa 
and  other  farm  «»<*i»»t<^i«  are  a  principal 
product  of  eruda  petroleum  alao,  oU  indus- 
try ownemh^  of  ooal  beoomee  not  only  an 
important  Issue  in  our  ooncem  for  monopoll- 
aatkm  of  energy  resources  but  also  in  our 
concern  for  monopollaatlon  of  control  over 
food  production.' 

Vor  eaample.  the  Burlington  Northern 
Ballraad  has  annotmoed  plana  to  ccnatmet 
a  coal-fed  ammonia  plant  In  liontana  tbat 
wm  produce  enough  nitrogen  to  ttrtuiae 
897.000  a«rea  of  land  in  tba  state  to  produce 
an  additional  1.900^000  buabeu  of  wbaat. 

Can  Bagge.  Presldant  of  tbe  National  Ooal 
AaocUtlon,  balled  this  new  development  as 
part  (rf  a  new  "alliance  of  farmeraand  min- 
ers." He  went  on  to  say.  however,  tbat  not 
only  will  this  new  development  bring  addi- 
tional fertniaer  to  tbe  mailn4>laoe  but  it  wUl 
also  alter  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  other 
petroleum  products:  "A  conventional  1,000- 
t<»i-per-day  ammonia  plant  now  uses  enough 
natural  gas  to  supply  90,000  homee  a  year  or 
about  bidf  the  homes  In  tbe  state  of  Mon- 
tana, with  natural  gas  ...  If  fertniasr 
were  made  from  coal,  tbat  gas  would  be 
free  for  use  in  agricultural  regions  v^ers 
gas  suppUes  are  now  so  tentaUve." 

Mr.  Bagge  also  pointed  out  that  a  product 
relationship  already  exists  between  coal  and 
fertilizer:  "To  the  extent  to  which  we  shift 
large  utility  and  industrial  boilers  to  coal 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  we  can  itee 
billions  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  and 
several  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  for 
fertilizer  production,  irrigation  pumps  and 
agricultural  machinery." 

■nie  fbct  that  coal  and  oil  can  both  be 
used  as  basic  producta  in  tbe  chemical,  med- 
ical and  agrlcidtural  indusmes  makea  these 
resources  too  Important  to  our  society  to 
allow  them  to  come  under  the  monopoly  con- 
trol of  tbe  same  few  companies.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  this  to  happen,  we  will  suftar 
in  tbe  years  ahead. 

Tua  coMTiNuuia  kxboxb  nxiot:  amax-socal 

Tbe  acquisition  of  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  tbe  common  stock  of  Amax.  Inc..  by 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  announced  In 
June  of  this  year,  repreeents  tbe  latest  de- 
velopment in  the  continuing  move  by  tbe 
oU  industry  to  consolidate  control  of  all 
energy  reaouroes. 

Standard  Ofl  of  California  Is  tbe  fifth 
largest  VB.  oU  conq;>any  in  terms  of  ssssts, 
with  a  dominant  position  on  tha  West  Coast 
and  worldwide  activitiea  far  too  extensive  to 
explore  here.  Amax,  Inc.,  is  a  dlverslfled  pro- 
ducer of  minerals  and  natural  reaouroes, 
also  global  in  scope,  ranked  59th  in  the 
.Vortune-fiOO  directory  In  terms  of  profits. 
Amax  entered  the  ooal  buainess  In  1989  with 
tba  purobaaa  of  Ayrshire  Oolllarlfa  and  now 
la  tha  fourtb-largsat  UB.  ooal  producer.  If 
preaent  davalopmant  plana  are  rsallaeil.  Amax 
may  be  tba  industry  leader  baCon  1985. 

At  tba  Uma  of  Soeal'a  aaqulsltlon  of 
Amax  stock,  tha  two  oompanlSB  had  ovar- 
tapping  bnslnsss  Intsrsata  thai  Ineludad  oa 
and  gaa  pioduetlon,  synthatts  fuala  issssrnb 
and  development.  fertUlaer  produotlan  and 
rsasarch,  maaufaeturlng  ef  Industrial  prod- 
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nets  and  conirol  of  coal  reservea  being  held 
tot  future  produoUon.  The  merging  of  tbe 
two  con^?enlea  repreeents  a  aignlfioant  atap 
toward  domlnanoe  over  coal  and  oU  produc- 
Uon,  syntheUc  fuels.  fertUlzers.  and  tba  pet- 
rochemicals Industry. 

In  terms  of  actual  oil  and  gas  production. 
Amax'8  activity  to  date  has  been  smaU  In 
camparlson  with  the  gigantic  operations  of 
California  Standard.  However,  Amax  has 
claim  on  over  1 J  million  acres  of  gas  prop- 
erties in  tbe  North  Sea,  in  addition  to  num- 
erous properties  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  that  are  currently  being  explored. 
Prior  to  Its  acquisition  of  Amax  stock.  Socal 
lacked  a  foothold  in  the  gas-rich  North  Sea. 

In  this  area,  as  In  others,  the  Amax-Socal 
partnership  eliminates  a  future  competitive 
situation.  For  Amax,  the  partnership  will 
permit  Its  personnel  to  apply  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  gained  In  the  North  Sea,  the 
UJB.,  and  Canada  to  the  much  more  vast  re- 
soiirces  under  the  control  of  Cal  Standard. 
The  niimerovis  Joint  ventures  that  will  flow 
out  of  this  partnership  wUl  inevitably  lead 
toward  more  monopolistic  control  of  oil  and 
gas  production. 

Even  more  slgnlflcant,  perhaps,  Is  the 
western  coal  ownership  of  the  two  companies. 
Tbe  coal  reserves  of  both  Amax  and  Socal 
are  located  in  the  heartland  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana  subbltumlnous  country,  close  to 
vast  reserves  controlled  by  such  companies 
as  Atlantic  Richfield,  Sun  Oil,  Exxon.  Eerr- 


MoOee.  Oontlnental  OU,  E^nnecott.  and  the 
Burlington  Northern  and  Union  Pacific  rail- 
roads. This  reserve  base  represents  the  largest 
untaiq>ed  source  of  BTU's  for  both  conven- 
tional production-consumption  and  syn- 
thetic fuels  In  ^e  western  world. 

HOW  these  reserves  were  acquired — from 
private  owners,  the  federal  government,  and 
Indian  tribes — Is  a  subject  of  growing  con- 
troversy. By  law,  leases  on  coal  reserves  lo- 
cated under  Indian  or  federal  land  mtist  be 
acquired  through  competitive  bidding.  In 
the  belief  that  oU  and  coal  companies  In- 
cluding Amax  and  Socal  violated  these 
standards,  the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne 
tribes  have  terminated  leasing  activities  on 
their  lands.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  has  developed  information  indicat- 
ing that  the  competitive  bidding  system  was 
abused  by  both  Amax  and  Socal  and  will  be 
reviewing  this  information  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  confidence  during  the 
nest  few  days.  It  ia  our  belief  that  this  in- 
formation should  prompt  a  much  more  wide- 
ranging  Investigation  of  leasing  activities,  by 
these  and  other  companies,  than  has  yet 
been  undertaken. 

The  coal  reserves  held  by  Amax  and  Socal 
will  help  them  significantly  In  their  effort 
t"  obtain  a  dominant  position  vis  a  vis  the 
synthetic  fuels  industry  in  the  western 
United  SUtes.  With  all  of  their  properties  In 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  Amax  and 
Socal  can  take  advantage  of  scale  economise 


in  gas  tranamtBslon  via  pipeline.  Amax  has, 
in  fact,  already  announced  a  plan  to  par- 
ticipate with  other  companies  (unidentified 
in  the  may,  1973,  announcement)  holding 
Northern  Cheyenne  leases  in  the  construc- 
tion of  four  major  ooal  gasification  plants. 

Coal  and  oil  are  valuable  resources  not  only 
for  raw  energy  but  for  an  extremely  broad 
spectrum  of  non-fuel  xxaea.  Some  of  these  uses 
were  described  earlier  In  this  testimony  and 
are  listed  on  tbe  accompanying  table,  which 
depicts  principal  areas  of  Amax-Socal  over- 
lap. Two  of  these  usee  merit  special  ecrutlny. 
Amax  and  Socal  reservee  are  strategically 
located  to  take  advantage  of  increased  coal 
use  In  fertilizer  production.  They  are  also 
Ideally  located  to  exploit  the  market  for 
metallurgical  coal  when  the  day  comes — 
poeelbly  not  far  <^ — when  the  formed-coke 
process,  now  being  developed,  makes  possible 
the  use  of  subbltumlnovis  coal  for  coke  pro- 
duction. 

Clewly,  the  purchase  of  effective  control 
of  Amax  by  Socal  was  not  a  matter  of  hap- 
penstance. By  pooling  their  reeources  rather 
than  competing  with  each  other,  Amax  and 
Socal  may  have  taken  a  perfectly  logical 
step — from  their  point  of  view.  To  the  public, 
however,  this  move  can  only  be  seen  as  an- 
other major  step  toward  completion  of  a 
project  which  has  now  been  under  way  for 
twelve  years:  the  effective  control  of  all 
energy  resources  by  the  giant  oil  companies 
of  the  United  States. 


TABLE  l.-PRINCIPAL  MERGERS  AND  ACQUISITIONS  IN  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY,  1963-75 


Year  and  acquiring  company 


Principal  businass 


Acsirirsd  compsny 


Tonnattysar 

•cqitirad      1974tonii«fi 


on Pittsburg  t  Midway. 

Aerospace,  weapont Fratman 

OiL —  CoHsoWiboB  Coal 

Aerospace,  weapont Uiiittd  Eladrlc 

Oil .. Mountaineer  Coal 

Hawley  Fuel 


1963-Gul(Oil 

1963— General  Dynamics... 

1966— Continental  Oil 

1966— General  Dynamics.. . 

1967— Standard  Oil  o<  Ohio _ „„ 

1968— Beico  Petroleum ™., 

1968-Kennecott  Copper , Copper,  minerals n-itad  l>»,.hnn»« 

196»-«ational  Bulk  Carriers Shipping Unrted  PoMihontas. 

1968-Occ(denlal  Petroleum gi — ..—  Ijtind  Creek 

1968-Standard  Oilol  Ohio Wl -.- i:lSSl-r"r,i."i;;i; 

1969-American  Metal  Climax  (AMAX) Mfwnf ^STi^  p^ififc;"- 

196J-8ates  ManuJacturiiig. -.: T«xW«« M?!?,iTfc£!!iJ:  "• 

196^Jlm  Walter  , Housing. U.S.  Pipe  *  Fosedfy 

196>-Oiamond  Shamroeic.".'.".'.'.".." Oil,  chemicals Pickands  Mather 

19»-Exxon .^- Oil - S??!?'^'^' 

19«»-0ccidenttl  Prtrolasm Oil Masst 

1969-Westrans  Industries Oil  and  gas ^^!^Z  lllhn^^i: 

IKO— WiKtriins  Induitrias  — ~ Oil  and  gas Rnstianson  •  Johnson 

197&^AI»Stind!rd         i::::::.:™" on,  ns.  and  manufacturing. ...  Barnes  4  Tuckir 

1970-American  Smelting  &  R'efinfngto- — ?,???"«•  '•'"««<  •*•  *"»•«--  ""j'^^u.-r: 

1970-Duka  Poww U«;l'«y ?J^  t  ^.„  ^mferi;,^  riin" 

197(>-Falcon Saaboard S"----:.-.ii Keny&Sturgill (Falcon CoaD- 

»7»-Pullman - Traiwportatlon ftS^yj^ 

»70-Sh«rwood  Oii*rs»Sad ^«t SSiJaT 

M7»-U.S.  Natural  RasMms 2?—-.^: ISiTii-uVrfi:-u-JiV-iuVr>.,ic. 

M70-U.S.  Ptywoad/Chani»lDe Paper ft!**'**" Ps«hFofkHanaB.H*linHs.4CoslCs — 

1970-Zapata 

I97<MMcCullach  Oil... 

U70-McCullodi  Oil 

ISTO-McCsllodi  Oil... 

1970-McCunodi  Oil 

1971-McCulloch  Oil... 

1971— Ashland  Oil 

1971-AshUnd  Oil 

1971— Crastmnnt  Oil  &  Gat. 
1971-Oal  OH 
1971-Oukn 


6,024.423 

6, 921, 804 

51.400.000 

S,SS4.93< 

1,(31,542 

NA 

58,(11.364 

612.0(2 

25,915.752 

1.123,107 

11,280.50( 

1,(62,431 

(71.219 


7.S2(.174 
4,i67,aM 

51.753,933 
2.392,3(9 
6. 393, 605 
1,275,193 

68, 104, 076 
3(5.304 

20,(4(.017 

9,4si,aao 

19,94(,(71 
2,(99,433 
778,416 


(Saiet  eo«pan¥,  no 
producbofl) 

2,479,763 

(ComMnad  with  Island 

Creek:  see  above) 


1971— Federal  Ratourcsi 
1971-Mapco. 

1971-Oargat 

1971-POM 

1971— Transcontinental  Oil.. 

1971— Marathon  Oil 

1972-Alco  Standard 

1972— Ouke  Power 

1972— Ray  Retaurces 


1972-Ganertl  Exploration 

1973-Coastal  States  Gas 

1973— Donovan  Construction 

1973— General  Exploration 

1973    llaaalan  Nataral  Gaa 


Oil Boone  County. 

Oil Ho.  7  Corp 

Oil Kingdom  Coma  Dock. 

Oil Big  Four 

OM MariaMa 

on BruWi  Coal 

on „ Ardi  Minerals :- 

OH- 

Oil 

OH 

UtHlty.„ „ 

Minisf 

0il~""!""!I!""""l 

Mining. 

.  Oil 

OH 

.  OU.iBt.aadsMsii(adurin(.. 

mi5~ 

.  Oil 

.  Oil 

Natural  gas.. 


Firca. 

Bladi  Lode 

Desfcy  Diamond    ...... ... - 

Ksstscky  BeM  Coal  (RMrgad  islt  Esttavsr). 

PistL.- ............. 

Watalar  County,  Goldsbsrry 

River  Processiiis 

Ueilad  Mining  Co. 

.  Graar-Elllson  Caal 

.  MiHiach  Corp 

,  Upshur _ 

Kantsck^  Border. .. 

.  SigHion  Coiistfsclioe... 


Harthf 

SMtbern  Utah  Fsri.. 


..  Construction Alumbaugh 


1973— National  Induttriat 

1974 — American  Eladric  Power.. .._ . 

1974— American  Electric  Power 

1974— Armco  Steel 

1974-Bethlehem  Steal 

1974— Cerro  Corp ._....._.. 

1974-Ethyl  Corp. 


Oil 

Natnralgas. ^'ti'Vi, 


790,166 

406,072 

2,750,000 

NA 

117, 170 

466,931 

130, 918 

496.895 

572.000 

961.3(6 

380,320 

NA 

NA 

410,301 

0 

2,099,0(3 

197,244 

MA 

NA 

102.900 

124.338 

1, 190, 000 

262.792 

77,103 

NA 

NA 

260.000 

(see  Eastover  MIninD 

NA  434, 


470, 441 

732,517 

2,207,770 

2,352.100 

1,217,000 

3,441,178 

297,226 

NA 

671,923 

611.620 

453.783 

NA 

NA 

NA 

723,009 

3501379 

13,(78,539 

aLOOO 

1081 304 

NA 

NA 

345.636 

'■^\^ 

103,926 

NA 

NA 

289,000 


Retailing,  transportation CaH  A  Ramsey 

Utility Agk)  Coal 

Utility Coder  Coal 

Steel       Big  Mountain  Coal 

Steel       Greenwood  Stripping.. 

Diversified  metals Fettorolf  Coal 

„  Chemicals ....  El khom  Coal  Corp 

i974--«ei»ralEnerro""""..r"IiriI --  Congtomerjte McCoy-Hkhom. 


654,08 

33^(71 

100.100 
77,175 


(salst  company) 


..,020 
(45,327 
»1,361 
100.125 

NA 
4.012,(09 

NA 


1974— Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corp 

Footnotes  at  and  of  table. 
OZZI ^3107— Part  M 


*"" Paper Brilliant  Coal 


576,  S4« 
457,  ttl 
34(^322 
2SMU 

NA 
(((,770 

NA 
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ytmuAmtMnvmitm, j         PriiiciM  bt»in«a       "    '         Atqwired  compwy 

wt^ilrtlRlLi^'a'aiiiM'taV- fc SMwa,C<»l,R.«F.Co. 

1974— Nalinrt Stal»  r-— ----        ....... .  im«..... — .. .^ —  wivaUMi... 

lf74 rtMlfcui^  rtiililL "■ ^"^ Poaihoiitas  Fuel 

1974-«uM!M».3M«te»'(G«ii^') Western  Slopj  Carbon 

»7«-St  i5«CnSr.„      *'*™*'^ <: Sf -^-"Uirr Appaljchi.n  Resources 

1974— UiiMratat<FraMii> t""  Slk- ' Buckhofn-Hazard  Coal  Corp 

r'TTniici  ^  ^^^    'JBT ^—tSU:^-^ Ch«ssy  system  (Beckley  lifine) 

■'" -^F- Oiy«$i6e<l  energy.. Falcon  Coal  Co...... 


Tonnage  year 

acqured      1974tonnagi 


Sources:  Keytleae  Ceel  Imkislry  Manual:  "U.S.  Coal  Production  by  Company",  McGraw-Hill.  196J^74;  UMWA  research 


depaitment  files. 


Ta«U(  2. — Control  of  coal  resenes  bg  industry 
group 

OIL    AND   QAa   COMPANirs 

Milliona 
of  tons 

Cootlnental  OU  Co __.  14,800 

***en    7,000 

Oeddcntel  Petavleam 4.430 

lioba  on 8,000 

Butam  Om  and  Pael 2,600 

OulX  Oil ; . 2,600 

Atlantic  Slcbfleld 2.200 

Sun  OU a,  200 

TnMeo _ 2,000 

Kerr-lfeOw r i,  600 

Houston  N«t\ir*I  Om 1,000 

StMKUfd  OU  <rf  CftUfoml* 1,000 

Shell  OU 1,000 

StuMtam  OU  for  Ohio 8£0 

ddmnUa  Om 380 

Aloo  Stftndaid 250 

MAPOO , , 110 

OU  and  (as  totml- 43,900 

BAIUtOAOS 

Burlington   Northern 11,400 

Union  Pacific 10,000 

Iforfolk  and  Western 1,400 

Southern  BaUway  System 280 

Chieaco  and  North  Western... 30 

Railroads  total 23,110 


I  CONGLOMEKATES 

Kennecott  Copper g,  900 

American  Metal  Climax  (AMAX)...  4,900 

Plttston 1,600 

Can  Pac  Minerals  Ltd.. 1,300 

Utah  International 1,300 

HUlman  Coal  and  Coke  Co 1,000 

General  Dynamics  Corp '  goo 

D.  D.  Stewart eoo 

MoiTlson-Knudaen 500 

Reynolds  Metals  Co I  350 

Steams  Coal  and  Lumber  Co .: 300 

Union  Carbide  Corp 260 

OiUf  Resources  and  Chemican  Corp.  203 

Donan  Joint  Venture 200 

McAUester  Fuel  Co 200 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Land  Co 200 

Z^ata    Corp 20O 

Oreat  Northern  Kekoosa  Corp I8O 

New  Era  Resources  Inc 150 

Allied  Chemical  Corp. 100 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co..  100 

Mead  Corp 100 

Total  of  these  holding  under  100 

miUion  tons 718 

ConglOHierates  total 23,860 

INOEPENOENT  COMPANIES 

North  American  Coal S,  400 

Westmoreland  Coal \  1^200 

Rochester  &  Pittsbiurgh  Coal 300 

Allegheny  River  Mining "I  200 

Bane  Coal  Corp 200 

Kentucky  River  Coal.. 20O 

Palmer  Coking  Coal ,.111  20O 


Plnsou  Coal  Co 200 

Red  Ash  Pocahantas  Coal 153 

Neely  &  Gibson  Coal  Co I  140 

Carbon    Fuel lo^^ 

Total  of  those  holding  under  100 

miUion  tons 1,646 

Independents   total 9  930 

Pacific  Power  &  Light 2,500 

American  Electric  Power I"  1I500 

Montana  Power l!oOO 

Southern  Electric  aenerating.,11"  '400 

Duke  Power 260 

Public    Service    Company    of    New 

Mexico 1^ 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Coll"  95 

Allegheny  Power  Service  Corp 90 

Public  Service  Company  of  Indiana.  50 

Utilities   total 6,045 

STEEL,  COMPANIEB 

U.S.  Steel... _ 3  000 

Bethlehem  Steel 1,800 

Armco  Steel , '"_  '400 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel .."11"  200 

Kaiser  Steel ;. 300 

Steel  total j_ _  5,aoo 

Total    known    controlled    re- 
serves  112.436 

Sources:  Keystone  Coal  Industry  Manual, 
Company  Annual  and  lO-K  Reports;  UMWA 
Research  Department  Surveys. 


TABtE  3.-C6MPANY  COAL  PRODUCTION  AND  PROFITS  197i-74 


1973 


1974 


CaMpany.uibsidiary     Rank 


Tens 
produced 


ProMsi  Rank 


Toes 
prodecsd 


Profits  I 


Percent 

chante 

in  profits 

1973-74 


224.5 

,^.,                I    Cil9l*,7g7  7.1 

'«!».. 2«9.8 

iCeil_       2    68,477,363  34.1 

JMiwa 71.9 

WiaJCwsk. 3    2%  179, 320  10.6 

MS.1  . 

5    M,«S7,SS2  22.0 

4    11,791^30$  15.3 

.^    6   ^222,039  326.0 

lOa g4.3 

Ceil  awl  otker 

-  ..*■*»« --—I »    l2,53iMl  -.27 

■laiitwsi  aeeL_...       7    U,  13, 080  206.6 

NsrtktasfMMCML.       9    ltiH,316  4.45 

JJirMiii*. 17     Clll,f6l 

SOHIO H  4 

,y?c?L~-.—     »  vk,Wk.m'  15 

EaatMafissIFM a.t 

EsrtemAimiim.     19   MtM^Stt  -2.4 


1  61104,076 

2  "5i,'7S3,'i» 

3  »,"«410i7 


19  941(71 
it;  m,  911 
11 3Mb  000 


7 
< 
9 

10 


111%  539 
11347,625 

im;s68 

9,097,009 


U 


9.45I.9M 


2514  +12 

29.3  +313 

4(1.0  +60 

197.2  +47( 

2(17  +290 

101.5  +gS6 

1414  +41 

45.0  +105 

107.4  +600 

635.0  +95 

113.0  +34 

4.( 

342.0  +66 

4.9  -11 

i47.'5 +65 

2L3S  +155 

as :t?« 


1973 


1974 


Company  sulsidiary     Rank 


Tons 
produced 


Profits!  Rank 


Tons 
produced 


Profib' 


Percent 

changa 

In  prolits 

1973-74 


WestmoreUndCoal...      11     1801561 
CuUOil 

PWbburgt  Midway.      U     l664,6«9' 

Utah  International 15     7,381321 

Caneral  dynamics 

Freeman  United 

,  ^  E|«e- 13     1669,921 

Industrial  generating..     22     4,000,000 
AEP 

Coal  divisions '  i6  "isei'm" 

Rochester* 

c/!"^*"-  "     4,661388 

St  Joe  Minerals 

.  *J-  .••**?'- NA 

Carbon  Indsstries, 

Carbon  Fuel  Ca, 

B.SlS'.^aS*'':::..  ^  ^'^'^ 

HawleyFuel 61      i,'48l666' 


.94       13      7,580,575 

8010 

NA       14      7, 521 174 
514       IS     6.935,000 

NA        16      6.9S0.073  NA 

NA       17      6,501000  NA 

233.2 248  4 

NA       18      6,371631  NA 

3.1       19     4.601792  7.8 

37.4 88.5 

139       20     4,303,357  27.9 

,2.4       36     2,655,330  14.3 

15.0 43.2 

NA       64     l,2h.l93  NA 


9.39 

+1,000 

1,065.0 

+33 

NA  . 

96.9 

+75 

52.4 

+29 

+6 


+155 
+137 
+337 


+498 
+188 


'  ProflB  MNNni  in  mNHoos; 


.  1st  profit  igyre  I,  ror  the  owning  company,  the  2d  lor  the  eoal       :  These  figures  include  the  impact  of  Conoco',  product  financing  payment  on  earninii«i. 
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1K7 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


lf73 


1974 


Net  income'  (minions)„ 

Total  revenues  > 

Total  new  isveHMent 

Ratio  of  new  Investment  to  net  income 

Ratio  of  new  investment  to  total  revenues.. 

Production  (miHioa  tons) 

Recoverable  coal  reserves  (million  tons): 

ToUl 

Western  only 


•12 

3(2.1 


417 

1154 
903 


615 
3019 

216 

.46 

.10 

5L4 

1271 
1.058 


511 
3111 

417 
.97 
.15 

SIC 

1919 
1.342 


72.2 
403.2 

55.2 
.76 
.14 

57.4 

7,731 


>  Continental  Oil  Ca  acquired  Consolidatioa  Coal  Co.  through  what  Is  referred  to  as  an  ABC 
transaction.  This  transaction  involves  the  use  of  a  productioo  payment  that  tends  to  shield  large 
amounts  of  income  from  taxation  and  from  public  diadosiire  through  annual  reports.  The  impact 
of  this  method  of  financing  on  actual  revenues  and  net  isceme  hat  been  incorporated  in  lliese 
figures.  Further  docuneatation  is  available  from  tbs  UMWA  Resaardi  Oepartnwat 


51.9 

67.9 

311 

197.2 

4114 

522.4 

5612 

931.8 

514 

416 

217 

101.4 

.97 

.17 

.69 

.51 

.12 

.09 

.94 

.11 

410 

515 

S4.4 

47.1 

10C6 

'JH 

12,  (5( 

'13,898 

2,008 

4,4(7 

5,5(2 

1950 

•  '  iUiS^WJS?  ^^^  '*  *"  *'*''  comniittee  C.  Howard  Hardesty  announced  thai  this  figure  had 
Sources:  1967  through  1S74  annual  repoits. 


Tails  6. — TTie  overlapping  'business  interests  of  Amax  and  Standard  Oil  of  California 


ACTVUTT 


1.  Oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production. 


2.  Coal  reservML 


S.  ^rnttaetlo 


4.  Fertlllzen 


B.  Industrial  Piwdutrti 


amax 

Amax  has  producing  oil  or  gas  properties 
in  or  ofTshore  14  states  of  the  VS.  and  3 
Canadian  provinces.  Present  production  Is 
approximately  1,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
and  20  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  In 
addition.  Amax  holds  interests  in  explora- 
tion rights  covering  1.2  million  acres  in  the 
Korth  Sea,  slated  primarily  for  production 
of  gas. 


Amax  controls  1.8  billion  tons  in  the  Il- 
linois basin  and  1.2  biUkm  tons  in  the  weat- 
•m  U.a  Clatms  an  additional  1.6  billion 
tons  of  reserves  under  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation  and  450  million  tons 
under  Crow  Reservation  in  Montana,  btrt 
both  tribes  have  challenged  claim. 


In  May.  1973,  Amax  announced  plans  to 
participate  in  the  construction  of  four  coal 
gasifications  plants.  Anticipated  production 
from  these  plants  (to  be  located  in  Montana) 
would  be  36S  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
year.  They  would  consume  nearly  40  million 
tons  of  coal  per  year  from  surface  mines  ad- 
jacent to  the  plants.  The  four  plants  would 
share  a  pipeline  system. 

Amax  mines  potash,  which  is  processed 
Into  muriate  of  potash,  a  r^onoval  fertiliaer. 
Justice  DepartDMat  Is  ciurentty  conducting 
grand  Jury  Inveatlgatlon  Into  fertilizer  in- 
dustry and  is  requiring  data  from  Amax  on 
potash  production. 

Builington  Northern's  announcement  of 
tbs  eonstmcUon  of  a  fertilizer  plant  nmtn^ 
Mtwitana  subbltumlnoaa  coal  f<griftH  a  new 
■ra  of  fertUlxer  production  from  ooal.  Amax's 
vast  Montana- Wyoming  reserves  will  be  suit- 
able for  such  use. 

Amax  produces  metals  products,  such  as 
oopper,  Einc,  aluminum,  lead,  molybdenum, 
for  varknis  Industrial  uses. 

llolybdaaum  Is  vital  to  production  of 
hil^-strsngth  corrosion-resistant  steels  used 
In  oU  and  gas  refining  and  drilling.  Also  will 
be  used  for  the  steel  in  ooal  gasification 
plants  and  high-pressure  gas  pipelines.  Has 
other  key  uses  in  refining,  production  of 
synthetic  fibers.  Amax  produces  84%  of  Mo- 
lybdenimi  used  In  UA.  88%  of  worldwide 
use. 

Amax  westsrn  ooal  has  potential  future  lae 
ta  pradnetlon  of  oak*  tU  fonosd-eoke  pioc- 
«s  which  accepts  subbltumlnous  ooaL 


STAMBABD  on,  OF  CAUFOKIOA 

Socal  is  a  major  worldwide  producer  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  products.  Ranking 
6th  among  U.S.  oil  companies  In  total  assets, 
Bocal  owns  tankers,  pipelines,  service  sta- 
tions (Chevron),  refineries  and  producing 
properties  throughout  the  world.  In  1974 
Socal  produced  a  daily  average  of  3.8  miUlou 
barrels  of  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids  and 
1.7  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  Socal 
holds  interests  in  |»oduclng  properties  In 
Uie  UJS.,  Canada.  South  Amoica,  the  Carib- 
bean, Saudi  Arabia,  Sumatra.  Iran.  Libyra. 
Bahrain.  AustraUa,  Nigeria,  Spain,  and  Den- 
mark. 

Socal's  Chevron  Oil  subsidiary  holds  a 
eoal,  uranium,  and  mineral  lease  on  20.131 
acres  of  land  in  Garfield  County.  Montana: 
this  property  contains  an  estUnatsd  420 
million  tons  of  coal,  enotigh  to  support  a 
major  surface  mine  complex.  Chevron  also 
holds  claim  to  27,750  acres  of  ooal  lands 
under  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation 
containing  estimated  583  million  tons  of 
coal.  Bights  were  obtained  at  same  bidding 
session  as  those  obtained  by  Amax  and  are 
presently  being  challenged  by  Northern 
Cheyennes. 

Socal  is  engaged  In  extensive  research  in 
ooal  liquefaction  and  U  developing  a  tech- 
nique for  production  of  petroleum  products 
from  shale  oil.  In  addition,  since  Socal's 
Northern  Chey^ne  properties  are  located 
near  those  of  Amax.  Socal  is  a  probable  part- 
ner in  the  developing  coal  gasification  fa- 
cilities. Socal  could  provide  expertise  on  re- 
finery and  pipeline  transmission  technology. 

Sooal  is  a  major  producer  of  chemical  fer- 
tiUzen,  msaetlddes,  and  herfoleMss.  Sales  of 
these  products  (maiksted  under  the  Ortbo 
label)  topped  $307  million,  up  42%  from 
1973. 

Socal's  Montana  coal  reserves  are  potential 
sources  of  coal  for  chemical  fertilizer  produc- 
tion. 


Socal  produces  and  markets  various  petro- 
chemical products  used  by  nunwous  indus- 
tries. ' 

Socal  presently  operates  a  number  of  In- 
dustrial chemical  plants.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal products  Is  lubitaant  sddlttvvs.  and 
Socal  is  conducting  research  on  new  products 
in  this  area. 

Higher  prices  for  petrochemical  feedstocks 
has  led  Booal  to  resesroh  loww-eust  methods 
of  prodtwtng  pstooAsnleals.  poatfbly  Includ- 
ing <iu  sbaM  and  ooal-«oav«riloa  tschnotogy. 
Socal  has  also  been  working  on  technology 
to  use  petroleum  in  coke  production. 
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*  H— rtngi  btfor*  tti*  SubcommlttM  on 
apaolal  BtwliMw  Probtams  of  tho  Saleet 
OoouBlttM  of  tb*  HbUM  of  BepneentatlTes, 

mj  a.  19T1.  p.  06. 

■QugM  In:  Ooai:  Th9  Captive  Giant, 
pol^riMd  by  tha  auttum.  1971. 

beCot*   th*   Subcommittee   on 
I  Problniu,  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 
Mo.   S7S,   Inraatlgatlon   of   Na- 
tlotial  Daftaiaa  Prognm,  XJJB.  Senate.  77tb 
Oongms.  flrat  aeeeion,  Waablngton,  1042. 
*/Mtf. 

•ntd. 
"•Ibid. 

*/bM. 

'Bldgeway,  James,  The  Last  Play.  EJ>. 
Dutton  *  Company,  New  York,   1078,  pp. 

01-aa. 

"Haarlngi  before  tbe  Subcommittee  on 
Speotal  Bnrtnaw  Problems,  op.  clt..  p.  oa. 

Me.  PANMIN.  The  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, if  enacted,  would  seriously  JeoiMur- 
dlM  thia  Nation's  chances  of  achieving 
adeqaate  energy  supplies.  This  propoaal, 
oiHftiany  known  as  Senate  amendmoit 
NS,  woald  inevent  oil  companies  from 
pttrtldpating  in  the  developmoit  of 
otber  fonns  of  energy.  It  also  would  re- 
«ab«  Mme  diveatltare— breaking  up— of 
tlw  ao  lavfMt  UjB.  oil  companies. 

Tbii  amendment,  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment—No. 963  to  Senate  bill  S.  2310— 
would  require  tbe  top  20  producers  of 
erode  oa  to  divest  themsehres  of  all  in- 
toreet  ta  all  alternate  eno'gy  resources 
sodi  as  ooal.  oO  shale,  and  geothermal 
energy  devdopment;  it  would  prohibit 
any  future  Invcdvement  by  those  com- 
panies in  alternate  oiergy  efforts.  The 
amendment  is  so  loom^  worded  that 
It  may  also  propose  the  vertical  dives- 
titore  of  those  top  20  companies — that 
is,  (A  produoera  would  have  to  spinoff 
tfa^  reAnlnv  and  marketing  divisions. 
Joint  ventures,  and  so  forth. 

Following  are  some  reasons  why  the 
Senate  should  defeat  the  Kennedy 
amendment: 

Plrst.  The  manufacture  of  synthetic 
fudc  ttiroutfi  coal,  oil-shale,  and  tar 
sands  devdfwment  is  critical  to  our  Na- 
tion's oil  sopidy/demand  balance.  In- 
volvement by  the  major  oil  companies 
in  this  effort  is  a  must  for  several 


The  devek^vnent  of  coal,  oil  shale,  tar 
sands,  and  geothermal  resources  is  an  ex- 
tenilan  of  oil  tedmology  in  which  the 
UwB.  on  Indnstry  is  the  world  leader; 

Dwdoiment  ot  those  energy  sources 
reqidres  eaiittal  that  will  dwarf  the  likes 
of  the  Manhattan  and  Apollo  projects, 
and  to  foreclose  oil  industry  involvement 
wUl  retard  devdopment  of  these  re- 


Tkom  plant  operators  and  mechanics 
to  chief  eaecuUve  officers,  the  oil  indus- 
try has  the  manpower  ddlls  needed  in 
the  develoiMnent  and  manufacture  of 
alternate  fueb  resources,  and  to  forbid 
their  Involvement  In  these  areas  would 
serlOMly  dfliite  our  Nation's  efforts  to 
lessen  our  foreign  energy  dependence. 


'  Second.  The  natural  gas  legislation 
now  before  us  is  of  major  importance  to 
our  country's  energy  situation.  The  Sen- 
ate should  not  entertain  amendments 
which  divert  attention  fnm,  and  could 
complicate  that  issue.  Furthermore,  the 
subject  matter  of  the  amendment  is  rela- 
tively new  to  the  Congress.  Since  it  in- 
volves the  statutory  dismantling  of  such 
a  major  segment  of  our  American  econ- 
omy, it  deserves  more  than  cursory  de- 
bate on  the  Senate  floor. 

Third.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  already  begun  hearings  on  a  se- 
ries of  diverstiture  bills.  The  normal  leg- 
islative process  should  be  permitted  to 
continue.  Only  through  careful  study  in 
committee  prior  to  reporting  such  legis- 
lation can  the  actual  affect  on  achieving 
energy  self-sufficiency  be  calculated. 

Fourth.  Singling  out  one  industry  with 
the  view  toward  divestiture  seems  based 
on  the  assumption  that  vertical  integra- 
tion is  inherently  evil.  The  Washingtcm 
Post,  for  example,  is  itself  vertically  Inte- 
grated. It  has  interests  in  timber  forests, 
paper  manufacturing  facilities,  and 
other  businesses  which  manufacture 
mroducts  used  by  newspapers.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  is  also  horizontally  inte- 
grated, owning  Newsweek  and  television 
stations.  I  am  not  opposed  to  their  opera- 
tions wtiich  are  probably  giving  the  pub- 
lic services  at  lower  costs. 

Fifth.  Both  vertical  and  horizontal  in- 
tegration have  worked  toward  reducing 
manufacturing  costs  for  a  number  of 
different  products,  including  petroleum 
products.  To  vote  in  favor  of  divestiture 
of  oil  companies  at  this  time  is  voting  for 
an  automatic  price  increase  in  petroleum 
products. 

To  approve  the  Kennedy  amendment 
is  to  effectively  assure  there  will  be  no 
natural  gas  lei^slation. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  since 
we  have  cleared  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts the  matter  relative  to  their  time 
today  and  are  prepared  to  adjourn,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message  on 
HJ%.  7088,  to  amend  the  PubUe  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  aad  extend  the 
program  under  the  National  Heart  and 
Long  Institute,  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  of  National  Research  Service 
awards,  and  to  establish  a  natiimal  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  genetic  dJaeaaes, 
and  to  require  a  study  and  report  on  the 
release  of  research  information,  be  held 
at  the  desk  pending  further  action.  This 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARKANSAS  POST  NATIONAL  MEMO- 
RIAL AUTHORIZATION  INCREASE 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  the  consideration  of  calencfair 
No.  418,  S.  1516.  This  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  Illative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1616)  to  increase  tbe  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Arkansas  Post  National  Memo- 
rial, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  considered  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  July  6,  1060  (76  SUt.  334), 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$660,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$2,725,000". 


NATURAL  GAS  EMERGENCY  ACT 
OF  1075 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2310)  to  assure 
the  availability  of  adequate  supplies  of 
natural  gas  during  the  period  ending 
June  30, 1976. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mi*.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  make  a  further  amend- 
ment in  my  amendment  No.  970,  to  strike 
the  words  "imder  the  Authority  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717)  or  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  (43  U.S.C. 
1309)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment imtil  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:41 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  October  22,  1975,  at 
9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  21,  1975: 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

John  StUes  Irving,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  for  a  term  of  4  yettrs,  vice 
Peter  O.  Nash,  term  expired. 

Oenbul  Services  Administration 

Jack  M.  Bckerd,  of  Florida,  to  be  Admlnis- 
trattH-  of  General  Senrlcee,  vice  Arthur  P. 
Sampson,  resigned. 


October  21,  1975 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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MY  COUNTRY  AND  THE  WORU> 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  uissotrRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TitesOay.  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  Andrei  Sakharov's 
book  "My  Country  and  the  World"  ap- 
peared to  the  Washtagton  Star  on  Sun- 
day, October  19,  1975. 

It  describes  a  situation  which  plays 
a  major  role  to  splitting  American  lib- 
erals and  thus  makes  it  moire  difficult  to 
pot  together  the  moderate-liberal  coali- 
tion which  must  be  assembled  if  anyone 
accept  a  conservative  is  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 
Sakbarov  Warns  tbs  WSst:   LnnsT  Fads 
Asms,  Thb  Thsrat  Is  Real 
(By  Andrei  Sakharov) 

(NoTX.— Selection  of  Andrei  D.  Sakharov 
M  winner  of  the  1075  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was 
announced  this  month.  Sakharov,  a  phyBlctst 
irtio  helped  the  Soviet  Union  develop  the 
H-bomb,  began  to  speak  out  Independently 
to  his  natitHi  and  the  world  in  1007  with 
pleas  for  a  halt  to  nuclear  testing  because 
of  radioactive  faUout. 

(After  nearly  a  decade  he  shifted  from 
scientific  topics  to  political  and  social  mat- 
ters, especially  criticizing  repression  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  pleading  for  rapproche- 
ment between  East  and  West.  Despite  tbe 
boldness  of  his  intemaUonally  puimdaed 
views,  his  fame  and  boncoa  helped  lilm  re- 
main iTniriiiTMi  from  official  Soviet  erlttdam 
until  1073.  Since  then  he,  bis  family  and 
friends  have  been  under  constant  harassment. 

(This  article  is  excerpted  from  his  latast 
bo(dc.  My  Coxmtry  and  tbe  World,  pubUSbed 
last  week  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Translation 
by  Ouy  V.  Daniels.  1075  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
Inc.) 

In  recent  years  I  have  had  occasion,  for 
tbe  first  time,  to  meet  people  from  tb» 
West— to  verify  and  supplement  my  vloail- 
ouB  impressions  of  that  world,  which  in  to 
many  req;>ects  forma  a  contrast  with  ours 
bat  whloh.  In  what  Is  deepest  and  most  Im- 
portant, is  humanly  understandable. 

My  attitude  toward  tba  foreign  Intrt- 
llgentsla — ^toward  the  people  I  have  come  to 
know  pera<maUy — is  con^Miuded  of  a  deep 
liking,  hope,  and  a  respect  bartering  almost 
iqwn  envy.  In  the  beat  people  from  tbe  West 
I  see — and  value  very  highly— an  Inner  free- 
dom, a  readiness  to  debate  combmed  with 
complete  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
an  absence  of  national  prejudices,  a  reiiUs- 
tio  and  practical  cast  of  mind,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  vmdertake  good  works. 

And  yet  in  my  opinion  there  Is  one  char- 
acteristic common  to  many  Western  Intel- 
lectuals that  is  somewhat  disturbing.  I  refer 
to  what  I  have  called,  in  my  own  mind, 
"lefti8t-lil>eral  faddlshness."  In  a  naive  form 
It  is  partiaUy  Ulustrated  by  a  reply  made 
by  one  American  In  a  conversation  with  an 
emigrant  from  the  USSR:  "Well,  all  rig^t. 
There  are  lots  of  things  in  Russia  that  you 
don't  like.  You  were  mistreated  there.  I  can 
understand  that.  But  I  imagine  you  don't 
have  any  prejudices  against  China.  Aren't 
you  happy  with  what's  going  on  there  now?" 
If  my  analysis  and  opinions  are  mistaken, 

I  hope  my  friends  in  the  West  will  forgive 

my  lack  of  information.  But  if  I  have  hit  the 

mark  even  partially,  then  I   believe  they 

should  take  serious  not*. 


I  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  bltrulsm  and 
humanity  of  most  of  the  Wectem  liberal 
mteUeotuals — as  to  their  faopea  fOr  tbe  wel- 
fan  of  all  people,  for  equal  Justice  for  aU. 
But  I  fear  that  such  things  as  a  lack  at  In- 
formation OT  tbe  importunity  to  analyse  it 
critically,  faddlshness  (wblcb  is  all-powerful 
in  tbe  West) ,  the  fear  of  seeming  old-fash- 
ioned (eq>ecially  to  one's  own  chUdren,  as 
many  frankly  admit) ,  a  lack  of  imagination 
where  the  factor  of  distance  is  involved,  and 
an  Inadequate  notion  of  the  tragic  complexity 
of  real  life  (in  partic\Uar,  life  In  tbe  socialist 
countries) — that  these  things  may  lead,  and 
ai»  already  leading,  to  dangerous  mistakes 
both  in  the  intra-p^tical  life  of  tbe  Western 
countries  and  in  evaluating  tbe  difficult  ques- 
tions of  international  relations.  Distance  can 
cause  one  to  have  doubts  about  tbe  strange 
and  frightful  things  that  one  has  learned 
only  from  books  and  stories. 

(My  wife's  mother,  who  spent  many  years 
In  Stalin's  labor  camps  as  a  ChSIR  (member 
of  a  traitor's  family) ,  has  a  close  relative  who 
Uvea  In  Prance  (and  who,  Inclduitally,  U  a 
member  of  tbe  French  Communist  party) .  He 
ODOc  tried  to  find  out  from  her  whether  there 
was  a  particle  of  truth  in  what  Solzhenltsyn 
had  written.  She  could  only  laugh  bitterly.) 

The  liberal  intellectuals  of  the  West  un- 
doubtedly have  good  reasons  for  being  dis- 
satisfied with  many  aspects  of  their  society. 
In  hundreds  of  newqi>apers  they  read  of  acts 
of  violence  and  cruelty,  of  social  and  racial 
discrimination,  of  the  horrors  of  famine  In 
the  under-developed  countries,  and  the  ter- 
rors of  war.  They  not  only  read  these  reports 
but  see  them  with  their  own  eyes,  since 
there  is  no  problem  about  traveling  through 
their  own  coxmtry,  or  obtaining  visas  for 
Africa  or  Latin  America. 

People  in  tbe  West  enjoy  a  plethora  of 
aooesslble  Information,  an  abundance  of  dif- 
ferent Ideas,  and  the  coexistence  of  com- 
peting political  groups.  S<Hne  of  these  groiqw 
pursue  very  private  interests,  but  all  of  them 
profees  some  brand  of  politics.  In  tbe  West, 
political  activity — t^e  circulation  and  pro- 
motion of  aoctal  Ideas— becomea  a  profession 
Just  as  easUy  as  any  otber  kind  of  activity, 
and  Is  associated  with  the  material  interests 
of  groups  and  indlvldtials. 

As  is  tbe  case  with  us,  many  Westerners 
find  themselves  unable  on  their  own  to 
eval\iate  erltloaUy  tbe  flood  of  facts,  opin- 
ions and  Ideas  that  pours  down  upon  them: 
and  faddJataness  with  all  Its  Irrational  laws 
oomaa  to  the  fore.  Often  It  Is  not  the  more 
logical  Ideas  that  take  precedence  but 
ephemeral  notions  that  are  more  extrava- 
gant and  easier  to  graqi. 

"Left-wing  faddlshness."  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  now  dominant  in  tbe  West  and  has 
achieved  that  position  through  the  complex 
Interplay  ot  various  factors.  Two  of  these 
are  tbe  eternal  hankering  of  youth  after  the 
most  radloal  ohanges  and  the  fear  of  the 
more  eq;t«rtenoed  and  cautious  r^resenta- 
tives  of  the  older  generation  that  they  may 
lag  behind  their  own  dilldren.  In  tbe  Wast, 
as  everywhere  else,  there  exist  complex  so- 
cial problems  that  cannot  be  solved  Im- 
mediately, within  the  framework  of  the 
exlstlijg  system.  But  radical  solutions,  with 
their  persuasive,  surface  slmpUclty,  create 
tbe  illusion  that  those  problems  can  be 
quickly  solved. 

Another  important  factor  in  tbe  domi- 
nance of  leftist  faddlshness  is  tbe  fact  that 
over  a  period  of  decades  the  Western  world 
of  free  competition  among  ideas  has  con- 
stanUy  been  fed  by  a  smaU  stream  of  pro- 
Soviet  or  pro-Chinese  propaganda  in  which 
various,  basically  sound  socialist  ideas  are 
tendentiously  mixed  with  half-truths  and 
out-and-out  lies.  This  factor  is  perhaps  not 
terribly   Important.   But    It,   too,   exerts   a 


force;  and  in  many  ways  it  is  ratber  effec- 
tively strengthened  by  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect support  of  certain  writers  and  pollU- 
clans. 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  tbe  soil  that  lias 
given  rise  to  tbe  dcunlnant  stereotype  of  the 
leftist  Uberal  InteUectual  of  tba  West,  with 
aU  his  iUuBlons  and  mistakes.  Baaloally.  bow- 
ever,  tbe  majority  of  such  people  have  an 
outlook  that  Is  blgh-mlnded  and  btimane, 
have  real  grounds  for  dissatisfaction  with 
their  society  and  feel  good  wUl  and  an  as- 
piration toward  Justice ''and  tbe  common 
weal.  And  this  permits  me  to  hope  that  In 
tbe  final  analysis  the  Western  Intellectual 
won't  let  the  rest  of  us  down.  TotaUtarlan- 
ism,  fascism  of  whatever  toaad,  demagogues, 
and  Intriguing  poUttdana — ^tiieee  things  are 
not,  I  trust,  for  tbe  lllcas  of  blm. 

With  reqMOt  to  bis  own  country,  the 
Western  Uberal  InteUeotual  supports  tbe  fuU 
measure  of  civil  Ubertlaa  and  •oonomlc  and 
social  reforms  of  tba  socialist  type.  Theae 
aspirations  are  In  fact  m  tba  airixlt  of  the 
times;  and  if  they  are  reallaed  cautiously, 
they  wlU  probably  promote  jnstioe,  happi- 
ness and  tbe  flourishing  of  society,  and  help 
to  eliminate  rough  spata  and  societal 
defects. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  I  emphasise  cau- 
tioiL  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the 
thoughtless,  frivolous  pursuit  of  leftist-lib- 
eral faddlshness  is  fraught  witb  great  dan- 
gers. On  the  international  level,  one  danger 
is  the  loes  of  Western  unity  and  of  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  ever-constant  global 
threat  posed  by  the  totalitarian  nations,  The 
West  must  not  under  any  clrcumatanoes  al- 
low the  weakening  of  its  stand  against  totaU- 
tarlanlsm.  There  is  an  internal  danger  for 
each  country  of  slipping  Into  atate-eapltallst 
totalitarian  socialism.  Theee  two  ttaraats  are 
of  course  closely  related.  And  the  growth  of 
leftist  ideas  must  not  lead  to  a  wsakanlng  of 
the  international  defense  of  human  rights 
throughout  tbe  world,  with  tbe  same  stand- 
ards for  tbe  ■"g"-*""*"  the  Frenchman,  the 
black  from  tlie  RepubUc  of  South  AMoa.  tbe 
Crimean  Tatar,  the  Russian,  the  tncralnlan, 
the  Italian,  and  tbe  Vletnamsae. 

In  comparison  with  these  ptoblems,  many 
of  the  day-to-day  matters  that  ara  dlstorb- 
Ing  tbe  ordinary  man  in  the  Wast  are  of 
slight  slgnlflcance.  If  be,  bis  dilldieB,  or  his 
grandobUdren  ever  live  under  a  systam  even 
remotely  resembling  ours  or  tbe  Oblnsas.  they 
wUl  understand— It  lant  too  lata. 

The  late  Arkady  BeUnkov.  (a  Soviet  Uter- 
ary  critic  and  former  political  prisoner  who 
defected  to  tbe  VS.  and  baa  atnoe  died]  who 
was  received  with  so  mticb  cootoesa  and  dis- 
trust in  the  West,  onoe  wrote:  "Socialism  Is 
the  kind  of  thing  It's  easy  to  sam^  but 
hard  to  spit  out."  And  Indeed,  by  virtu*  of 
its  Inherent  quaUties  at  immanent  staMUty. 
and  the  inertia  of  fear  and  passivity.  totaU- 
tarlan  socialism  (v^tlcb  may  be  called  "paeu- 
dosoclaliam")  Is  a  kind  of  historical  dead 
end  from  which  It  U  troubleeome  to  tmstpe. 
Certain  Westerners  have  expr eased  the 
opinion  that  the  faUures  and  fialamltiea  in 
the  USSR  and  tbe  other  Eastern  socialist 
nations  are  due  to  tbe  fact  that  theae  are 
"benighted  Asian  countries"  without  demo- 
cratic traditions  and  without  any  history  of 
respect  for  the  rights  of  tbe  Uuttvldaal.  For 
these  nations — for  tbe  Russians,  tbe  Olilneee. 
the  Vietnamese— everything  that  takeaplace 
(terrorism,  muddling,  dirt  In  the  maternity 
home,  violations  of  freedoms— I  am  Inten- 
tionally citing  disparate  things)  Is  allegedly 
cxistomary  and  even  "jtrogreastv*,"  since  those 
people  have  such  a  strange  way  of  taking  a 
step  forward.  But,  It  is  alleged,  tb*  West, 
with  Its  demooratic  tradltloaB.  wlU  rise  in 
one  upward  swoop  to  the  talghar  level  of  "so- 
cialism with  a  human  faoe"— tramane  and 
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effecttT*.  la  partlculAr.  Buch  arguments  are. 
I  fKttMT.  wiOmpnuA  uofcmg  tti*  Western 
CoimniaMv— MiMdAlly  minew\f  tlM  Inttilec- 
tual*  aatf  iMkkn.  Bat  Xor  Ow  tsnk-aad-flle 
OoauntuUsta  tksgr  «Qpla7  tai«  sUnpler  meth- 
ods at  Olstartlac  and  oonceallng  the  truth 
about  tb*  lands  at  vlctarlous  socialism. 

ThM»  tiptaaUy  lemst-Uberal  aiguments  (I 
caU  tbeaa  lOMrted  aUTnphmsm")  are  tn  no 
var  Jostlflad  b7  hlstarieal  eq^eilence.  To  me 
they  npcMaat  a  dapgerous  muslcm  and  an 
tmmoral  iiaa>  piftiapa  In  order  to  appease 
ooBsdenflM^  aC  dUbrent  yardsticks  for  "our 
people"  and  'other  people." 

Beietotoae  aorlaHsm  has  always  meant  a 
one-party  anatam.  power  In  the  hands  ot  a 
graqplBs  M^  Incompetent  bureaucracy,  the 
•spsapriaUea  ot  all  private  property,  ter- 
rsKlsm  oo  the  part  of  the  Cheka  or  Its  ooim- 
teipait^  the  destmcaoa  of  prodaeU?e  roroes. 
with  their  snlwegnrnt  rastoratloii  and  ez- 
paaskn  at  the  cost  of  oountless  aaertfloaa  by 
the  paopli^  and  vloleooe  done  to  tree  oon- 
aeltmam  and  oouTlcttaiis.  So  It  has  been  in 
the  TXHBIk  ia  the  people's  demoeiaelaa, 
la.  the  nople**  BepnbUc  ot  China,  and  In 
Cuba.  (Ik*  example  at  Tuco«laTla,  the  na- 
tion moat  tadBpCBdant  at  Borlet  gnardianahlp 
and  the  fitaart  and  most  open  of  the  socialist 
ooantneit  is  eqyecially  significant.) 

Is  aU  this  taMTttalde?  I  bdleve  that  In 
principle  "aociaUsm  with  a  human  face"  Is 
poasltale.  aodiepreaents  a  high  form  of  social 
otgaalaatlaa.  But  It  is  possible  only  as  a  re- 
salt  of  eKtaecdlaary  ooOectlTe  eflterta.  plus 
wisdom  and  eeiflaeBnees  ezerdaed  by  a  gnat 
part  of  tlie  people — something  unifcrmly 
ditteutt  taaehiM*  for  any  ooontry,  requiring 
H^pirlany  favorable  domeetlo  and  foreign 
wmdltlmis  Ti>e  total  n»«nn»iigatiAT>  of  aU 
weens  of  production,  the  one-party  system, 

and  the  npceartoa  of  hooest  oonvlotlons 

aU  aanst  be  aTolded  or  totaUtarianlsm  will 
prevaiL 

X  wocOd  also  assume  that  the  totaUtarian 
states  staad  at  an  espeeiaUy  great  distance 
tram  thle  Mail,  that  thaj  are  farther  from  It 
thaa  eapitalM  stataa  of  the  Waet.  In  IMS, 
woild  ■fliiaasid  aa  attempt  by  the 
Dsanlats.  supported  by  the 

..jedally  the  IntrtligentsU 

and  the  wocklag  rlaas  to  purge  totalitarian 
•ofii^'lwn  of  tta  monstnaitles  (U  was  there 
that  the  phcaae  "snrtallmi  with  a  human 
face"  cam*  lato  use)  and.  at  the  same  time, 
te  rid  the  eovntry  of  the  xraSB's  humiliating 
and  dangvoDS  gnardlaDshlp.  llila  attempt 
adUcvad  esrtala  minnnssiie.  and  eUctted  ad- 
mtratioa  ttaeugboot  the  wwld.  But  It  was 
— •-  ^-  wnniasii  that  auule  the  1I88B. 
'  aad  Riland  fisar  th«a  aa  dan- 
— .-l*^  ahtf  that  eerred  as  the  rea- 
son lor  11m  tfiamsful  Interrentlan.  TotaUtar- 
lulsm  dsAndad  itaaif  wllli  tanks,  but  in  so 
dotag  tt  onammmleed  eodaUst  ideas  In  the 
eyes  of  mpions  of  people  ftw  a  long  time. 

Hie  daag>n  of  *^^TItar1anlsm  amociated 
*t^  the  aaetellst,  so-called  procreasiTe  path 
tf  osvilapaant — e^MdaUy  in  the  speetflcaUy 
aiateB  JBttlag  of  a  dlTlded  world— have 
*"•  WJJJ**^  t-adjUrlntfiy  evident  to  re- 

Aa  I  witte.  {In  the  summer  of  197S]  the 
la  wtBhlng  Portugal,  where  the  me- 
I  of  tsUlag  Into  totaUtarlanism  are  in 


'  ■anlfeetatloni  of  the  lef tut  position 
I  artstlona  are  no  leas  serious. 
wniawily  entertained  by  the 
tatalUgmtria  aa  to  the  nature 
the  uaSB  and  the  other  socialist 
I  •■  ta  nal  domestic  aad  geopolitical 
I  ef  tha  raltef  cdrdes  la  thoee  oountnes, 
I  tt  <ttlhwtt  to  evaluate  the  true  signlfl- 
at  datsttte.  Aad  snmeMmaa  govera- 
^  ^»  •■  <••  Wsftwji  oooBtrlee  an  praa«pted 
la  t^k*  iaiaa  aad  danjwous  positkms— to 
gnat  aalilHai  rmaissslnm  aad  "glfU"  in 
the  nni—  of  ditaulfc  la  the  Westera  aa- 
tioos.  the  aajorl^  opiaton  has  a  direct  In- 
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ttDcnae  on  tte  pmeticaX  actloas  of  poUtlcal 
leaders.  Who  (so  It  seems  to  me,  looking  at 
them  from  here)  usuaUy  pay  heed  to  their 
eonstttuenta,  the  press  and  pubic  opinion. 

Xh  particular,  the  leftist  Intsllectiuria  are 
toging  their  goremments  toward  unilateral 
disarmament.  But  such  disarmament  could 
lead  to  a  disturbance  of  the  International 
equilibrium— to  weakening  the  Western  po- 
sition vls-a-vis  the  totaUtarian  threat— and 
oould  induce  stepped-iq>  expansion  by  the 
•odallst  natfcms.  eapeelany  in  the  atrategl- 
eany  Inqwrtant  focal  points  of  the  Tlilrd 
World;  e.g,  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  domeBtlc  socioeconomic  problems  of 
the  Western  oountrlee  should  be  solved  by 
motrtllTrtTTg  reeources  and  by  means  of  tem- 
porary eoooomlc  belt-tltfhtenlng— not  at  the 
cost  of  wmkantng  their  stand  toward  the 
threat.  Balanced  disarmament  Is  eittemrty 
haportaat:  but  this  result  cannot  be 
achieved  from  a  position  of  weaknees. 

Also  Important  Is  the  pcdlttcal  and  eco- 
nomic unification  at  the  Western  eountriee. 
aa  In  the  Common  ifarket  (of  course  not  by 
oppoelng  the  United  States,  the  leader  of 
the  Western  wortd.  but  In  cloee  cooperation 
with  It).  I  azpertanoed  a  fMtlng  of  rMM  at 
the  outcome  of  the  1975  Common  Market 
ratarendum  In  Brttaln.  aad  of  Cheeoe's  im- 
pending adherence  to  the  Council  of  Europe. 
Za  these  situations,  the  immediate  eoanemlc 
aspect  of  the  problem  must  be  relegated  to  a 
eecondary  status.  It  Is  most  important  to 
appose  eipansion  by  the  totalitarian  cona- 
trlee.  So  far,  ttte  leftist,  "progressive"  foroee 
have  not  taken  a  clear-cut  position  In  aU 
theee  matters. 

Hie  "leftist"  mistakes  In  Vietnam  have 
been  repeated  in  other  cases  as  well.  The 
leftlst-Uberal  intellectuals  are  c^ten  ready 
to  support  and  defend  extremist  and  even 
terrorist  groups  in  their  own  countries  and 
ISiroughout  the  world.  If  theee  groups  are 
using  a  leftist  mask,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Intellectuals  are  ready  to  condemn  harsh- 
ly those  who  do  not  make  common  cause 
with  them  for  being  conservative  aad  reac- 
tionary. This  viewpoint  is  a  tremendous  dan- 
ger for  m*nVln/1 

The  leftists  usually  accept  too  trustingly 
the  dogma  of  the  advantages  of  the  eodattst 
systMn.  and  avoid  listening  to  anything  that 
contradicts  It.  Reports  of  current  social  and 
economic  dlfflcultlee  and  the  political,  ethalo 
aad  reUgbms  persecutions  that  are  taking 
place  today  are  often  regarded  by  such  In- 
tellectuals as  exaggmmted  and  artificially 
selective. 

But  even  In  the  meet  hideous  years  of 
Stalin's  terrorism,  when  the  fog  of  mfedn- 
formatlon  aad  pro-Soviet  propaganda  was 
especially  thick,  there  were  honest  aad  teave 
IndlvlduaU  In  the  West  who  realised  tha 
truth  and  managed  to  apeak  It.  Today  the 
4tuation  has  changed  In  many  respects;  the 
fog  has  begun  to  lift. 

Individual  actions  taken  In  socialist  coun- 
tries have  played  a  special  role  la  leadlag 
to  Important  peychologteal  shifts.  Bach  deed 
of  this  kind  Is  pursued  at  a  high  prloa.  In 
some  cases  a  person  tuTOIved  may  suffer  re- 
pression; In  other  situations  there  may  be 
long-term  consequenoee  for  the  cause  he  has 
eqxniaed,  for  his  friends,  hU  children,  or 
his  cloee  relatives. 

I  would  hope  that  my  book  wUl  be  heeded. 
I  am  hoping.  In  particular,  that  members  of 
the  Western  intelligentsia  will  more  vigor- 
ously defend  human  rights  in  our  nation  and 
the  other  socialist  nations. 

In  1974  Intematlonl  support  saved  the 
Panovs.  Unquestionably,  the  public  state- 
ntent  by  Prime  lOulster  Harold  Wilson 
played  a  decisive  role,  bringing  the  protects 
up  luto  those  high  quarters  not  usiuUly 
reached  by  nolae  from  the  street.  The  saoie 
thing  is  possible  In  other  cases.  The  story  of 
the  Panovs  conflrau  that  only  the  strangeet 
pressure— the  kind  to  which  the  Soviet  au- 
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thoritles  are  most  viilnerable — ^has  any 
chance  of  success.  Only  pressure  can  compel 
those  officials  who  are  not  entitled  to  deviate 
tnm  their  InatruetKna  to  raquoat  further 
Instructions  from  tha  higher  leadetshlp 
which  it  aometlmes  capable  of  reacting  in  an 
unconvcmtloaal  way. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  PENSIONS  AND 
ITS  FISCAL  CRISIS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  xnr  tobx 
IN  TBK  HOX7SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  October  21.  197S 

ICr.  BXAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  New 
York  Cltgr  perilously  close  to  collapse,  it 
Is  Important  that  every  available  bit  of 
inf  ormatloii  to  help  the  Congress  analjne 
the  situation  and  make  decisions  on  ttie 
fonn  of  aid.  If  any.  Federal  action  should 
take. 

Off  course,  not  only  as  a  New  Yorker 
but  a  concerned  national  legislator,  I  be- 
lieve It  is  imperative  that  the  Federal 
Government  Intercede  to  prevent  the  col- 
lapse of  New  Y<H-k  City's  finances.  New 
York  City  has  sulf  ered  enough  as  a  re- 
sidt  of  its  post  indiscretions.  Now  our 
eoQcem  must  be  directed  to  the  effect  of 
a  default  by  New  York  City  on  the  munic- 
ipal bond  market  and  on  the  economy 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

As  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  lay 
out  aU  the  information  possible  on  this 
problem.  I  am  including  at  this  point  In 
the  Rbcobs  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  September  29, 
1975,  edttton  of  Money  Manager  dealing 
with  the  New  York  City  pension  systems: 

Nkw  Tokk  Ctty  Retirement  Well  Is 

Rapislt  Rumtning  Drt 

(By  Oordon  Piatt) 

New  T(Mrk  City  Is  rapidly  running  out  at 
maattj  to  meet  its  pension  costs.  Whether  its 
Pyioa  system  already  is  broke,  or  only 
going  broke,  is  a  nutter  of  phUoeophy.  It 
eaat  be  established  as  a  matter  of  fact  be- 
cause the  City,  already  strapped  over  a  bar- 
rel, doeaat  have  the  money  to  pay  Its  sc- 
tuarles  to  fiad  out.  But  doctuaents  Obtained 
by  "The  UOney  ICanager"  show  that  the  City's 
peaslcm  liabllltiea  abeady  have  weU  sur- 
passed the  assets  la  its  retirement  system. 
and  la  10  years  or  lees  there  nuty  be  no  money 
on  hand  to  meet  any  of  the  costs  of  benefits 
for  wnrkers  then  eligible  to  retire. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  pensioners  won't 
continue  to  receive  their  monthly  checks 
from  the  City,  at  least  for  a  while.  The  sit- 
uation Is  aomewhat  analogous  to  that  of  a 
bank.  So  long  as  everyone  doesn't  ask  for  the 
numey  at  the  same  time,  there  Is  no  Imme- 
diate crisis. 

The  problem  for  the  City  5s  that  mian  and 
more  people  are  asking  for  their  money  now. 
ZroniaOIy.  the  City's  efforU  to  curtaU  op- 
erating eapenses  through  a  freeze  on  salariex 
have  put  aa  lacreaeed  straia  on  the  pension 
system.  The  rate  of  retirement  has  skyrocket- 
ed because  It  no  longer  pays  for  City  work- 
en  to  stay  on  the  Job  in  hopes  of  a  raise 
which  woiUd  Increase  the  level  of  their  bene- 
fits for  llfe^ 

Ratea  of  retirement  and  resignation  also 
were  transformed  significantly  by  the  Ub- 
erallzed  benefits  enacted  In  1968.  as  wen  as 
by  the  Sanitation  Department's  ao-year  plan 
enacted  In  1907.  In  that  sama  year,  ths  tran- 
sit workers  bargained  for  a  half-pay  pen- 
sion plan  beginning  at  age  BO.  Because  esti- 
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mates  of  the  number  of  employees  who  would 
retire  at  earlier  ages  were  based  on  experience 
from  1906  to  1914,  the  cost  of  the  new  bmefits 
tiuned  out  to  be  nearly  40%  higher  than 
expected. 

Once  the  City  grants  improved  benefits.  It 
18  unable  to  rescind  them  because  of  the 
gtutfanteed  benefits  in  Article  V  of  the  State 
Constitution  which  says  they  may  not  "be 
diminished  or  impaired." 

In  a  report  to  the  Governor  and  the  liCgls- 
Isture  released  last  March,  the  State's  perma- 
nent Commission  on  Public  Employee  Pen- 
sion and  Retirement  Systems,  known  as  the 
Klnzel  Commission,  warned  that  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  the  City's  pension  system 
"is  in  Jeopardy  unless  corrective  action  is 
taken  Inunedlately."  It  said  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  systems  has  been  so  great  as  to 
raise  a  question  of  a  possible  violation  of 
the  guarantee  against  "impairment"  in  the 
State  Constitution. 

"The  Money  Manager"  has  obtained  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Employees'  Retirement  System  by  the 
City's  Chief  Actuary,  Jonathan  Schwartz,  In 
response  to  the  Klnzel  Commission's  report. 
The  letter  reveals  the  foUowlng: 

As  of  June  30,  1973,  the  assets  of  the  New 
Tork  City  Employees'  Retirement  System 
available  to  fund  benefits  for  active  mem- 
bers amounted  to  roughly  46%  of  the  lia- 
bilities for  service  rendered  in  the  past  by 
members  then  eligible  to  retire. 

As  a  result  of  the  many  retirements  proc- 
essed since  Jan.  1,  1974,  and  the  special  1974 
legislation  which  allowed  the  City  to  take 
some  $190  million  as  "excess  Interest  credits" 
against  its  contributions  to  the  system,  these 
assets  did  not  likely  exceed  26%  of  past- 
service  liabilities  of  eligible  retirees  as  of 
June  30, 1976. 

Assuming  no  dramatic  increase  in  the 
rate  of  retirement,  "the  most  likely  prog- 
nosis" after  June  30,  1975,  with  respect  to 
these  assets  "is  a  slow  erosion  (two  to  three 
percentage  points  annually)  with  available 
assets  being  dissipated  some  10  years  from 
now." 

Mr.  Schwartz  concluded  Uiat  "the  only 
course  of  action  to  forestall  this  anticipated 
erosion  would  appear  to  be  a  strengthening 
of  the  actuarial  assumptions,  preferably 
within  the  next  year  or  two."  He  added,  "I 
recognize  that  this  is  not  the  optimum  time 
to  propose  stUl  another  strain  upon  the 
City's  resources,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
other  choice." 

In  an  interview  with  "The  Money  Man- 
ager," Mr.  Schwartz  estimated  that  by  in- 
creasing its  pension  contributions  by  about 
$300  million  a  year,  the  City  could  get  four 
of  its  five  major  pension  systems  on  what 
he  considers  a  sound  financial  footing  in  a 
matter  of  16  or  20  years. 

The  Accounting  Principles  Board  in  its 
Opinion  Niunber  8  has  set  forth  the  foIlSlr- 
Ing  four  levels  of  funding  for  a  retirement 
system: 

(1)  A  retirement  system  should  have  suf- 
ficient assets  on  hand  to  guarantee  benefits 
for  life  to  its  retirees. 

(2)  In  addition,  a  retirement  system  should 
have  on  hand  assets  equal  to  Its  Uablllty  on 
account  of  service  rendered  in  the  past  by 
active  members  currently  eligible  to  retire 
and  begin  drawing  a  retirement  aUowance. 

(8)  In  addlUon  to  the  assets  referred  to 
under  (l)  and  (2),  a  retirement  system 
should  have  on  hand  asseto  equal  to  Its  lia- 
bility on  accoimt  of  service  rendered  la  the 
past  by  active  members  who  have  a  vested 
right  to  retirement  benefits,  but  are  not  yet 
eligible  to  retire. 

(4)  In  addlUon  to  the  assets  referred  to 
under  (1) .  (2) ,  and  (3) ,  a  retirement  system 
should  have  on  hand  assets  equal  to  Its  Ua- 
bUity  on  account  of  service  rendered  In  the 
past  by  active  members  who  neither  have  a 
wsted  right  to  a  benefit  nor  are  eligible  to 
retire. 
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Mr.  Schwartz  said  that  he  would  consider 
the  City's  pension  systems  to  be  on  sound 
footing  if  they  could  meet  the  first  two  re- 
quirements. The  Klnael  Commission's  report 
noted  that  "adherence  to  the  full  funttag 
principle  is  of  special  Importance  in  a  public 
plan,  since  it  assiues  that  government  wlU 
fully  recognize  and  meet  the  current  costs  of 
pension  benefits,  and  that  such  costs  will  not 
unfairly  be  shifted  to  future  taxpayers." 

While  an  Infusion  of  another  $300  million 
a  year  might  be  adequate  to  graidually  fund 
the  other  systems,  the  Fire  Department  Pen- 
sion Fund  presents  a  spedMl  problem.  In 
1961,  the  City's  Administrative  Code  was 
amended  to  provide  that  the  City  wovid 
nuJce  annual  contributions  to  the  fund  at 
three  times  the  rate  made  by  City  firemen. 
When  these  payments  proved  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  promised  benefits  due  to  obso- 
lete actuarial  assumptions,  an  impasse  devel- 
oped over  who  will  pay  for  the  increased 
costs.  Therefore,  the  deficit  continues  to 
mount,  and  nobody  is  paying  the  increase. 

"It  has  been  estimated,"  the  Klnzel  Com- 
mission said,  "that  contribution  rates  for 
t>oth  members  and  the  City  would  have  to  be 
raised  by  approximately  80%  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  acciunvilated  deficit  over  the 
average  working  lifetime  of  the  current  em- 
ployees." 

Meanwhile,  accidental  disability  awards, 
which  provide  a  retirement  t>enefit  of  76  %  of 
pay,  presently  are  running  at  least  six  times 
the  assumed  rate  for  City  i>ollcemen,  and  at 
more  than  nine  times  assumed  rate  for  City 
firemen.  Noting  tliat  the  rate  of  accidental 
disability  awards  for  City  policemen  and  fire- 
men is  many  times  the  rate  for  police  and 
firemen  in  the  Statewide  system,  the  Klnzel 
Commission  said,  "The  only  explanation  for 
the  rather  drastic  difference  Is  that  the 
boards  of  the  New  York  City  systems  are 
granting  the  higher  'accidental'  disability 
award  without  requiring  any  proof  that  the 
alleged  injury  or  disability  resulted  from  an 
accident." 

Putttng  aside  these  special  problems,  the 
first  step  in  getting .  the  system  back  on 
sound  financial  ground  would  be  a  full-scale 
updating  of  obsolete  actuarial  tables.  The 
tables  In  current  use,  which  determine  how 
much  the  City  must  contribute  to  the  funds, 
were  prepared  for  a  1914  to  1918  Commission 
on  Pensions  from  the  City's  records  of  ex- 
perience from  1906  to  1914.  None  of  the  sys- 
tems have  made  more  than  token  changes 
in  the  official  actuarial  assumptions  adopted 
when  the  systems  were  begun. 

The  Retirement  Boards,  which  include 
City  representatives,  have  had  no  incentive 
to  authorise  the  preparation  of  new  tables 
because  they  would  most  certainly  result  m 
higher  contribution  rates.  In  addition,  the 
City  doesn't  have  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
substantial  enlargement  of  staff  and  facili- 
ties which  the  Actuary  would  need  to  com- 
plete the  task. 

"I  am  already  understaffed  and  over- 
worked," Chief  Actuary  Schwartz  said.  He 
noted  that  his  staff  has  been  cut,  mostly 
through  attrition,  from  48  to  31  since  July  1 
of  last  year. 

But  the  City's  teachers,  alarmed  by  the 
Klnzel  Commission's  report  and  the  continu- 
ing financial  crisis,  have  put  increasing 
pressure  on  their  Retirement  Board  to  up- 
date the  actuarial  tables.  "It  Is  self-evident 
that  the  tablee  should  conform  with  reality, 
and  we  feel  that  it  abould  be  done,"  Ber- 
nard Goldberg,  chairman  of  the  Pension 
Conunlttee  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Teaoheis,  said. 

At  Its  last  meeting  on  Sept.  18.  the  Board 
of  TniaUm  at  the  New  Tork  Cl^  Taaohera' 
Retirement  Fund  contemplated  changea  In 
the  tables,  according  to  Wallace  Sullivan,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  fund.  A  dedslon  was 
nuKle  to  consider  ohanges  la  the  mortality 
tablee  when  the  Board  next  meets  on  Oct. 
16,  he  added. 
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"Extensive  studies  would  talce  months  and 
months  of  work."  he  said,  "so  we  decided 
to  adxq;»t  a  piecemeal  approach."  The  Board 
will  consider  making  use  of  a  recent,  stand- 
ard industry-wide  table,  known  as  the  1971 
Group  Annuity  Mortality  Table. 

The  Klnzel  Commission  found  that  "expe- 
rience indicates  that  the  City  systems  have 
consistently  overestimated  the  death  rate  for 
regular  service  pensioners  and  their  benefi- 
ciaries, disability  pensioners,  and  active  am- 
ployees.  thereby  underestimating  the  total 
number  of  persons  who  will  be  alive  and 
drawing  tienefits  at  various  ages." 

Mr.  Schwartz  said  \n  his  letter  to  the 
trustees  of  the  City  Retirement  System  that 
"In  general,  when  a  particular  set  of  actu- 
arial assumptions  is  no  longer  a  proper  basis 
for  projecting  the  benefit  payments  due  from 
a  retirement  system,  it  is  advisable  to  re- 
examine all  of  the  assumptions,  and  not 
merely  change  some  of  the  assiunptions  on  a 
piecemeal  basis." 

But  Mr.  Sullivan  of  the  Teachers'  Fund 
said.  "No  manna  Is  going  to  drop  from 
heaven,  so  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  the  staff  we  have."  He  said  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  staff  Shortage  In  the 
Actuary's  Office  and  added  that  the  Teachers' 
Retirement  System  Itself  has  a  33%  Job 
vacancy  rate. 

In  speaking  of  the  City's  retirement  sys- 
tems in  general,  the  Klnzel  Commission  said. 
"It  is  ironic  that  the  failure  to  adopt  real- 
istic assumptions  in  and  of  itself  assures 
that  higher  and  higher  contribution  rates 
will  be  required — even  if  benefits  are  not 
increased. 

"The  situation  is  somewhat  equivalent  to 
a  btisiness,"  it  said,  "which,  being  In  fi- 
nancial trouble  solves  its  problem  by  pur- 
posefully understating  its  operating  costs  for 
the  year.  .  .  .  The  unpaid  costs  for  previous 
years,  when  added  to  the  additional  costs 
for  the  current  year,  result  in  a  sharply  In- 
creasing debt  as  each  yesir  passes. 

"Each  year's  delay  in  eliminating  the 
cause  of  the  problem  merely  postpones  the 
inevitable  fiscal  calamity  which  must  ensue. 
New  Tork  City  has  now  delayed  in  Its  solu- 
tion for  over  a  decade,"  it  added. 

The  Chief  Actuary  replied  In  his  letter 
that  It  is  only  recently  that  sufficient  data 
have  become  available  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  formulating  reasonable  projections  of 
future  experience."  He  added  that  "whUe 
it  is  true  that  the  assumptions  underlying 
the  actuarial  valuations  are  tn  need  of 
change,  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been 
changed  until  now  should  be  attributed  to 
neither  malfeasance  by  the  Board  nor  to  the 
Actuary  having  been  intimidated,  but  rather 
to  the  prior  unavailability  of  essential  data." 

The  director  of  tl»  Teachers'  Fund  said 
there  arc  "self-rectifying  and  offsetUng 
errors"  in  alj  of  the  Ubles.  But  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  an  updating  would  re- 
sult in  higher  contribution  requirements. 
None  of  the  four  major  retirement  boards 
has  shown  any  interest  or  intention  of  mak- 
ing even  piecemeal  changes  in  the  tables. 

Where  the  money  would  come  from  to 
meet  Increased  contributions  is  problematic. 
Some  pension  sources  say  the  only  solution 
would  be  a  Constitutional  amendment 
which  allows  the  City  to  cut  back  on  some 
of  its  pension  promises.  They  say  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  City  has  been  too  generous 
in  the  past.  Its  annual  spending  on  retire- 
ment and  Social  Security  programs  alone  is 
larger  than  any  other  American  city's  an- 
nual outlays  for  aU  wages  and  salaries. 

Because  an  increasing  share  of  the  pen- 
sion burden  has  been  aaeumad  by  the  City, 
moet  of  Its  ea^doyeea  now  make  only  token 
contributions  to  the  systems.  But  with  wage 
freeaes  and  layoffs  it  would  be  politteally 
Infeaslble  to  ask  the  workers  to  foot  a  larger 
share  of  the  bfil.  They  would  probably  pre- 
fer a  cut  in  benefits,  one  pension  official  said. 
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A  Btadj  of  tbe  CltT^  penaloD  prognau  le- 
iMUMdMcUar  tlito  yav  1^  tn*  Ifuiran  Bebool 
at  CtttMBAtp  aod  Pablle  Aflkln  of  8|ntcaa» 
Vatnttttj  ooQctaded.  "Ili*  iradgvtaiy  ii^i- 
cfttloiu  of  ratlruneat  ooata  will  ooatlnu*  to 
be  BubctantUd  tor  many  jBan  to  oome.  And 
If  Vvw  TMk  Cttr^  eoRent  budgetary  crlala 
is  won  to  be  neolTOd.  tbe  soliitlmi  U  not 
Ukely  to  be  found  In  tbe  realm  of  retlrament 
coata  •coaamlea.'' 

But  tlM  ca^a  pension  fnnda  have  belped 
out  In  tbe  orttOs  1^  moving  aubetantiai  pur- 
cbaaea  at  Mnnldpal  Aaslstanoa  Corp-  bonds. 
TblM  piaettoa  bas  bean  crltkdaed  by  some 
penakm  nairlaTs  wbo  plalm  Qiat  fbe  funds 
ara  beinc  a*eq  to  take  <»  tbe  risk  of  tbeae 
Intasriiisiits  vltboot  being  able  to  benefit 
fully,  tcom  tbe  rewards.  Hie  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus of  tbe  bonds  Is  of  no  benefit  to  tbe  funds. 
XlM  pmrtiasa  of  MAC  bonds  by  the  City 
rettramaat  systems  Is  tbe  strcmgest  argu- 
ment tiiere  Is  for  tbe  extension  of  the  pro- 
riaiaoB  at  last  year's  pension  reform  leglala- 
tloa  to  publie  funds."  Jobn  T.  Thompaon. 
e«acum»  dlrectar  of  the  Wleeenberger  Pen- 
alan  Xsseiittyes  Institute  told  a  recent  mset- 
loff  of  tha  gjcoup.  He  said  tbere  Is  no  Justlfi- 
cattoa  far  tha  InTsatment  if  pension  money 
m  "aaoh  hlgbly  spaeuIaUve  Instnunents." 

AinuMigh  the  bonds  carry  high  coupons 
oSaslns  moome  oomparabls  to  recent  issues 
of  taxabl*  booda.  tba  latum  m  excess  ot  4% 
a  year  could  ba  used  by  the  City  to  reduce  Us 
uuubUmtloas  to  tbe  pensUSi  systems  through 
"eoueas'*  Intsnst  deductions.  Thus,  the  funds 
would  not  benefit  from  the  hl^^  returns, 
pension  nfllnlals  said. 

Tlie  BOnael  Commission  described  such 
"sToesB"  interest  deductions  as  "fiscal  gim- 
micks" and  "Improper  from  an  actuarial  new 
polak.**  In  wbat  came  to  be  known  as  "Hie 
Ovaat  Xntenat  Bate  Orab."  tbe  Clt|r  was  aUa 
to  ndoea  Its  1BT4-75  contributions  to  its  re- 
ttaMBsnt  systems  by  spproxlmately  $361  mU- 
llon  iSmnigb  an  expanskm  of  tbe  "excess" 
Interest  deduction  to  three  years  from  one. 

BnA  pnetlees  will  erentually  catch  up 
with  a*  CSty.  and  even  if  it  is  able  to  ex- 
trtcato  ttaalf  snoceetfuny  from  Its  current 
fiscal  Mad  some  way  wm  l^ave  to  be  found 
la  tbe  aaar  futuz*  to  AH  the  widening  ftp 
befeau  penakm  assets  and  Uabltttles.  Oth- 
arwlse.  tbere  m^  be  a  lot  of  brcAen  prom- 


A  If OTE  ON  WHEAT  AND  THE  SOVIET 
ARMKD  FORCES 


HON.  LARRT  McDONALD 

IN  TBE  HODBX  OP  BSPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadajf,  October  21. 197S 

Ur.  MCDONALD  of  Oeorgls.  Mr. 
Bf/taker,  the  Prealdait  baa  Just  an- 
Boonoed  a  new  long-term  wheat  deal 
with  tbe  Soviet  Union.  Z  dQ>lore  this  for 
tbm  sake  «(  the  American  eoosimier.  If 
we  an  to  feed  foreign  countries,  tture 
are  eaaay  more  rtcm  i  ilim  than  the  So- 
viet lAilon,  our  arowed  enemy.  Furtber, 
there  Is  a  military  risk  In  these  anai^e- 
ments,  whli^  have  Just  been  debated  as 
to  whetiber  they  favor  tbe  farmer  or  the 
cosisumer.  Tbexe  Is  the  mllltaty  factor. 
Tbe  Soviet  ttalon  needs  huge  grain  re- 
serves for  wartime  use.  Tbls  Is  an  ele- 
msBft  In  their  <hif«nse  r**""**^  lAs. 
n«M  vast  Seott  IMS  recently  descrfiwd 
tlito  faeter  very  wefl  ta  a  recent  article 
wlildi  ameared  In  Strategic  Review,  fUI 
19TB.  Tlili  pubUcatton  Is  jnibBsbed  fay 
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the  UJS.  Strategic  Aistltide  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  and  the  article,  which  fcrilows. 
raleee  a  sertoos  question  which  all  of 
OS  serving  here  In  the  Congress  should 
take  into  account 
The  article  foUows: 

A  NoTx  oir  WaxAT  amb  thx  Sovxrr  Asmsd 
Foacxs 

(By  Harriet  Fast  Scott) 

Tbere  is  a  great  deal  of  ^McuUtlve 
thought  In  tbe  United  States  about  selling 
wheat  and  other  grain  to  tbe  SoTlet  Union. 
Pew.  however,  consider  tbe  Sorlet  point  of 
view. 

General  of  the  Army  Tevdoklm  Yegorovlch 
ICaltssT.  Commandant  of  the  Lenin  lim- 
tary-PoUtloal  Academy  in  Moscow,  explains 
tbe  Soviet  need  tat  wheat  in  a  recent  book. 
Tlie  CFSXJ^ — ^tbe  Organiser  of  tbe  Defense  of 
tbe  Socialist  Fatberland,  Issued  by  tbe 
Military  Publishing  House,  which  appeared 
in  Moaoow  bookstores  In  1974.  General 
Mai  tser  explains: 

Modern  war  makes  great  demands  for 
supplying  Industry  with  raw  materials,  for 
supplying  the  army  and  tbe  population  with 
fOodstnlEs  and  other  material  meana.  "The 
Bed  Army,"  wrote  V.  I.  Lenin,  "cannot  be 
strong  without  great  state  reserves  of  wheat 
because  wltbout  this  tbe  army  cannot  be 
Boored  about  freely,  nor  trained  as  It  should 
be.  Without  tills  one  cannot  maintain  the 
workers  wbo  work  for  the  army."  Agriculture 
La  many  ways  detnrmines  the  dOTelopment 
of  branchea  of  Industry,  including  defense. 
In  the  1930s,  according  to  General  MaltaeT, 
'It  was  Impossible  to  build  socialism  and 
strengthen  tba  defense  might  of  the  country 
without  a  radical  break-up  of  the  small- 
fsrmar  vUlagea."  Forceful  collectlTlaation  of 
tbe  peasants  was  Justlflsd.  "Blg^t  oppor- 
tunists resisted  otdleetlvlaailon  in  every  poe- 
tfbla  way,  aoomfully  treated  the  kolkhooes 
and  sovkhosee,  concealed  the  class  struggle 
with  tbe  knlsks  and  underestimated  the 
military  danger  from  international  Imperial- 
ism. AU  this  harmed  tbe  socialist  buildup 
and  obleettvely  led  to  a  weakening  of  tbe 
defense  might  of  the  Soviet  states.  The 
Party  dedslvtf  y  swept  the  ri^t  opportunists 
from  its  path." 

GeiMral  Maltsev's  batik,  sent  to  the  printer 
la  August  1978,  may  bare  been  written  to 
help  explain  the  huge  grain  purchases  from 
tba  West.  He  emphaiMaea  that  ma  change 
should  be  considered  In  the  baale  structure 
of  Soviet  agriculture.  "CoUeotMaatlon  had 
a  direct  Infiuence  on  strengthening  the  de- 
fenee  of  tbe  state,  in  raising  the  fighting 
might  of  the  army  and  navy.  .  .  .  And  the 
development  of  animal  husbandry,  tbe  in- 
creased production  of  textile  materials  suCh 
as  ooCton.  fiax  and  others  permitted  tbe 
Improvemente  of  the  supply  of  materials  for 
the  Red  Army.  It  became  posslMe  to  create 
the  neceeeary  mobilisation  of  reserree." 

With  the  eetaUlsbment  c^  the  kolkhoc 
structure  and  tbe  liquidation  of  the  kulaks, 
Mal'tse^  asserte  that  "tbe  social  base  and  tbe 
rear  of  the  Bed  Army  was  strengthened."  Tbe 
next  step  was  to  provide  modem  agricultural 
machinery  to  tbe  new  coIleetlTe  farms.  Al- 
most one  mUllon  mechanics  were  required  to 
serrlce  the  new  equipment.  "ITtl*  also  had 
great  Oefetue  alsrniftemnee.  Tbe  derelopment 
of  agricultural  machine  building  permitted, 
in  case  of  war,  the  rapid  npttcKover  of  plants 
of  thU  branch  to  the  prodvctton  of  tankt, 
miUtaiy  prime  movert  and  other  eombat 
equipment.  Cadres  of  mechanics  became  an 
important  reserve  of  tet^nical  knowhow  for 
replenishing  the  Armed  Farces."  (Brapbasls 
added.) 

^Ifty  thousand  copies  of  Oeneral  Mal'tsev's 
bOok  wet*  published.  One  can  but  wonder 
how  many  of  Its  readers  will  remember  some 
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of  the  actual  resulte  of  otrileoUvlutlQn.  Mil- 
lions  of  people  died  as  a  result.  Insofar  as 
food  prodoctlaa  was  oonosmed.  many  of  tbe 
Uvestock  levels  of  1928,  before  forced  coUeo. 
tlvlsatlon.  were  not  again  reached  untu  the 
1960s  (»  even  tba  196QB.  For  example,  thtce 
were  60.1  million  eatUe  In  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1928.  Four  years  later  the  count  was  88.6 
million.  The  60  mllUon  mark  was  not  sgaln 
reached  untU  about  1968,  some  thirty  years 
later. 

Oeneral  of  the  Army  Maltsev  U  of  four- 
star  rank.  The  Lenin  MUltary-PoUtical  Aead- 
Mny.  wtoleb  ba  beadSk  comes  under,  the  M«fn 
PoUtlcal  Administration  of  tba  Soviet  Army 
and  Navy.  This  organisation  has  the  rights 
of  a  Department  under  the  Central  Con- 
mittee  of  the  Communist  Party.  Ite  puipose 
is  to  serve  as  the  Party^  Idsotogioal  watch- 
dog over  the  Soviet  Armed  Foroea.  G^kss- 
men  at  tbe  Academy  teke  poUdes  that  an 
approved  by  tbe  Party  and  place  them  in  s 
Marxist-Leninist  context  for  study  and  In- 
doctrination throughout  tbe  Soviet  Armed 
Forces. 

This  expressed  requirement  of  the  Soviet 
Armed  F(»ties  for  wheat  merlta  careful  m- 
amlnatton.  Many  in  the  United  Stotea  today 
feel  smug  about  our  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  dlsoemlng  bansAt  to  the  VB.  and 
thinking  that  this  will  help  convince  the 
Soviet  leadership  of  tbe  supertority  of  West- 
ern systems  of  production.  However,  greater 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  danger  of 
the  Soviet  Union  becmnlng  dependent  upon 
the  United  Stetes  to  supply  each  year  their 
deficite  in  agriculture.  What  Blight  happen 
if,  in  a  year  of  severe  drooght,  tbe  United 
Stetes  were  to  refuse  to  sell  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union?  There  is  some  question  bow 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Including  the 
United  Stetes,  might  react  should  the  Arab 
nations  prohibit  the  sale  <ur  oil.  Can  one 
rule  out  the  use  of  force  should  the  Arab 
nations  not  make  oU  available  to  the  Indus- 
trlallaed  natlonsT  The  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  might  be  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  sale  of  oil  is  to  the  West. 

Seemingly,  the  Soviet  leadership  will  not 
admit  that  collecUvlaatton  of  agriculture  Is 
a  failure.  Insofar  as  the  peacetime  produc- 
tion  of  foodstuffs  is  concerned.  But  failure 
It  Is  I  One  need  but  drive  between  HeUttnkl. 
Finland  and  Moecow  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween agricultural  production  In  a  free  en- 
terprise system  and  under  tbe  Soviet  system 
of  collectivization. 

Climate  In  the  Soviet  Union  generally  is 
harsh,  and  rainfall  often  Is  lacking  In  those 
legtons  where  the  soil  is  potentially  pcodiio- 
tlve.  If  one  departa  from  tba  Intourlst  circuit, 
and  sees  any  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  it 
actually  is— not  the  Intourlst  showplaoes-r 
the  main  reason  tat  the  ohronlo  food  shortage 
becomes  apparent.  Those  wbo  live  on  the 
kolkhoaes  and  sovkhozea  pay  great  attention 
to  the  tiny  plote  on  which  they  can  keep  tbe 
frulte  of  their  labor.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  may  suffer  from  erosion  due  to  failure 
to  plant  covering  crops,  but  the  few  square 
feet  of  soil  tended  by  individuals  provide  a 
slsable  percentage  of  tbe  total  food  produc- 
tion of  the  USSR. 

It  probably  is  obvious  to  some  of  tbe  Krem- 
lin's leaders  that  returning  the  land  to  the 
peasanta  would  solve  part  of  their  food  prob- 
lem. However,  such  an  act  might  lead  to  a 
loosening  of  Party  control.  Even  more  Impor- 
tant, the  abandonment  of  the  ccdlectlvized 
system  might  lessMi  the  ability  of  the  politi- 
cal-military planners  to  manage  completely 
food  outpute  in  tbe  event  of  a  war. 

Tbe  Soviet  Armed  Forces  today  number 
between  4.5  and  6  million  men — more  than 
double  the  size  of  tbe  Armed  Forces  of  tbe 
Uhlted  Stetes.  As  Genertf  Maltsav  reminds 
us,  as  the  momantum  of  Soviet  military 
power   steadily   increases,   "the  Bad   Army 
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cannot  be  strong  without  great  reserves  of 
wheat.  ..."  _    ^ 

It  might  be  well  for  Americana  to  rsllact 
■erlonsly  on  this  military  reaUty  so  Ma^ly 
(teted  by  this  c^cial  pronouncement. 


NATIONALIZED  MEDICINE: 
A  NARCOTIC  ADDICTION 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ^LIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  197S 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Wilson,  as  if  in  recognition 
of  the  dramatic  failure  of  socialized 
medicine  in  Great  Britain,  has  ordered 
an  Investigation  of  the  National  Health 
Service. 

In  creating  a  royal  commission  to  ex- 
amine the  service,  Mr.  Wilson  acknowl- 
edged that  the  institution  might  need  an 
overhaul  or,  at  the  least,  a  financial 
transfusion  from  a  Oovemment  that  is 
already  under  pressure  to  cut  public 
spending. 

Socialized  medicine  has  provided  the 
people  of  England  with  impersonal,  bu- 
reaucratic, and  very  expensive  health 
care,  lliere  are  waiting  lists  at  almost  all 
major  hospitals  and  only  emergency 
cases  are  assured  of  speedy  treatment. 

Unfortunately,  the  illusion  that  health 
care  is  "free"  since  it  is  paid  for  through 
taxes  rather  than  direct  payments,  has 
served  as  a  narcotic,  blinding  the  people 
of  England  to  what  is  really  taking  jdace. 

Dr.  Max  Gammon,  a  British  doctor 
who  is  trying  to  reinstitute  the  private 
practice  of  medicine  within  a  system 
which  has  become  completely  dominated 
by  the  Government,  notes  that: 

After  a  generation  of  aatlonallaed  medicine 
virtually  evMyone— cornea  to  believe  that  the 
system  "with  aU  tts  faulte"  is  the  only  pos- 
sible one  today.  Tbere  has  been  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  metbolism  of  the  body  poUtlo 
and  economic,  and  In  tbe  individual  psyche. 
This  modification  can  usefully  be  compared 
to  narcotic  addiction  la  which  the  drug 
modifies  the  total  body  metebolism  and 
ereates  an  organic  dependency. 

Concerning  the  future.  Dr.  Gammon 
states: 

Is  it  already  too  late?  It  has  been  said  to 
me  regarding  my  own  attempt  at  creating 
an  independent  medical  service  in  Britain, 
"You  cannot  un-ecramble  an  egg."  I  like 
this  analogy.  In  scrambling  an  egg  you  ef- 
fect a  change  which  destroys  any  potential 
it  might  have  had  for  reproducing  life.  But 
there  Is  one  good  thing  about  a  scrambled 
egg — it  doesn't  last  for  ever.  Ours  Is  27  years 
old.  Tou  can  smeU  it  over  here  (in  U.S.A.). 
I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  swallow  it. 
And  we  are  getting  ready  to  throw  up. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  the  United 
States  would  benefit  by  having  a  system 
of  nationalized  medicine  should  carefully 
consider  Dr.  Gammon's  words. 

I  wish  to  share  wltti  my  colleagues  the 
analysis  provided  by  Dr.  Max  Gammon 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Congress  for  County 
Medical  Societies  held  hi  Galthersburg. 
Md.,  on  SeptoiAer  13.  1975,  and  Insert 
excerpts  from  his  remarks  in  the  Rbgobs 
at  this  time: 
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XxTBAcr  Fbok  a  Talk  Oivzif  bt  Da.  Max 

Oammok   at   the   Congrkss   or   Comrrr 

MxmcAi.  SocxxncB  Inc. 

I  am  blUed  to  be  speaking  to  you  today 
on  "Tbe  irreveisiblUty  of  Nationalized  Medi- 
cine". I  feel  that  it  la  right  at  the  outset  for 
me  to  say  that  I  believe  that  few  things  are 
lUtlmately  Irreversible.  I  agree  with  the 
British  phlloeopher,  A.  N.  Whitehead,  wbo 
said  "mis  Universe  is  not  only  stranger  than 
we  think,  it  Is  stranger  than  we  can  think". 
It  foUows  therefore  that  I  believe  that  ul- 
timately ""t.>i<T»g  is  impossible. 

Having  estebllsbed  my  position  In  relation 
to  tbe  general  principle  of  "irreverslbUlty"  I 
must  now  say  that  my  own  experiences  In 
Britain  in  attempting  to  establish  a  hospital 
Independent  of  the  State  have  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Nationalization  of  Medicine 
if  not  an  irreversible  step  ccHoes  very  close  to 
it.  Certainly  the  estebllshment  of  a  new 
free  enterprise  system  for  the  delivery  of 
health  care  cannot  be  achieved  without  a 
Titenlc  struggle.  As  one  British  politician 
said  to  me  recently  "Siicb  a  project  is  a  mas- 
sive politico/psychological  operation".  I 
agree.  The  ma^tude  of  tbe  difficulty  of  cor- 
rection is  oo-extmslve  with  tbe  magnitude 
of  the  disorder. 

I  would  like  to  consider  in  detail  for  a 
few  minutes  tbe  changes  in  the  socio/eco- 
nomlo  Infra-structure  of  a  Nation  that  na- 
tionalization of  medlcl"e  entails  and  which 
make  de-nationallzation  or  even  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  complementery  independent 
medical  aervlce  an  enterprise  of  such  unre- 
lenting dlffleulty. 

After  a  generation  of  Nationalized  medi- 
cine virtually  everyone  from  the  sophisti- 
cated politician,  the  professor  of  medicine 
and  the  custodian  of  institutional  finance 
to  the  hospital  porter  and  the  patient  on  the 
waiting  list  comes  to  believe  that  the  sys- 
tem with  all  ita  faulte"  is  the  only  possible 
one  today.  There  has  been  a  modlflaatlon 
of  the  metebolism  of  the  body  poUtto  and 
economic,  and  In  tbe  individual  psyche.  This 
modification  can  usefuUy  be  compared  to 
narcotic  addiction  in  which  the  drug  modi- 
fies the  total  body  metabolism  and  creates 
an  organic  dependency.  As  in  narcotic  addic- 
tion we  are  dealing  with  the  result  of  an 
indiscriminate  general  use  of  an  agent  which 
may  be  beneficial  in  selected  eases  and  in 
carefuUy  regulated  dosage.  When  tbe  harm- 
ful effeete  are  generaUy  recognised  I  suggcet 
to  you  in  aU  seriousness  that  wa  shall  need 
the  political  eqiiivalent  of  a  Dangerous  Drugs 
Act  to  which  all  poUUcal  parties  subscribe 
in  order  to  initiate  and  maintain  withdrawal. 

I  would  like  now  to  examine  some  ofthe 
manlf ostations  and  mechanisms  of  the  British 
addiction. 

THX   imncAi.   raomszow 

Shortly  after  I  left  the  NHJ3.  and  began 
work  on  the  development  of  propoaala  for 
St.  Michael's  Hoq>ltal  my  old  i»ofeseor  of 
Tpi<it<^tn^,  now  dead,  who  was  at  that  time 
President  of  one  of  our  Royal  Colleges,  said 
to  me  "Gammon,  your  hospital  is  likely  to 
be  good  for  patiente  and  good  for  staff,  but 
it  wUl  be  bad  for  the  NHJ9.~  to  which  I 
replied  "For  whom  ahould  we  be  working 
for  our  patiente  and  our  staff  or  for  the  pres- 
ervation, unchanged,  of  tbe  system?"  I 
should  say  in  falmees  that  this  attltade  is 
not  universal  among  tbe  leaders  of  our  pro- 
fession in  Britain.  Tliere  are  eourageous  and 
clear-sighted  exceptions:  they  are  few  but 
they  outstandingly  represent  the  best. 

WhUe  many  first-rate  doctors  are  totaUy 
committed  to  the  NH.S.  and  much  more  Im- 
p<»tant  to  tbe  care  of  their  patiente  within 
the  system,  it  must  be  stated  squarely  that 
the  second-rate  doctor  has  a  vested  Intarest 
m  the  presarvatton  at  a  virtual  State  mono- 
poly In  tha  delivery  of  medical  ears,  once 
estaMUhsd  tt  ansorea  tbat  ha  has  oo  con- 
petition  and  It  gives  a  guarantee  of  lifelong 
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security.  Moreover  the  State  system  doee  not 
demand  oommitaaant.  Indeed  it  discourages 
it  by  ite  rigid  bnreaaeracy. 

Tba  attttude  of  mind  among  doctors  en- 
gendered and  encouraged  by  a  Nationalised 
Health  Service  is  weU  summed  up  in  this 
quotation  from  the  Brttlsh  Medical  Journal 
of  March  32nd,  197S.  Referring  to  a  decline 
in  private  practloe  in  Brttain  some  10  years 
ago  a  leading  article  stated  that  "Private 
practice  remained  what  it  ought  to  be,  an 
expensive  luxury  for  those  for  whom  time  la 
money  and  for  whom  individual  attention 
is  worth  the  cost". 

TBK     PATUINTS 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise when  I  teU  you  that  It  is  a  well  recog- 
nized political  fact  that  tbe  NH.S.  is  popular 
with  the  majority  of  the  public.  By  a  political 
fact  I  mean  a  factor  In  political  calculations 
and  I  will  return  to  this  a  little  later.  At  this 
stage  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  particular 
political  fact  probably  coincides  with  reality 
insofar  as  most  people,  most  of  tbe  time,  have 
no  contact  with  the  Service. 

The  N.HJ3.  Is  popular  because  it  llfte  the 
biirden  of  personal  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing provision  for  slclUMSs.  And  in  parallel 
with  the  lifting  of  personal  responsibUlty  Is 
the  develi^ment  of  the  "as  of  right"  men- 
tality. Bearing  in  mind  Sir  William  Osier's 
dictum  "The  desire  to  take  medicine  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  feature  that  distinguishes 
man  from  animals"  and  leaving  aside  tbe 
question  that  thU  raises  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  desirable  that  medicine  should  be  made 
totally  freely  available,  we  have  to  ask 
whether  it  is  possible.  Not  all  desirable 
things  are  possible.  In  this  connection  I  am 
reminded  of  a  cartoon  which  I  keep  on  my 
desk  in  London.  It  shows  a  man  reading  a 
newspaper  with  the  banner  headline  "Rail 
men  demand  eternal  life".  Desirable — for 
some.  But  I  will  not  today  go  Into  the  ques- 
tion of  feasibility. 

It  would  need  Swift  to  do  justice  to  tbe 
nltlmate  implications  of  tbe  totally  free  "as 
of  right"  delivery  of  medical  care.  Suffloe  it 
to  say  it  would  require  a  huge  slave  force 
of  medical  attendants.  Indeed,  stnoe  we 
cannot  know  just  when  disease  wUl  strike, 
each  patient  Ideally  ahould  have  his  own 
medical  "shadow"  in  constant  attendance. 
Moreover  with  the  advent  of  transplant  sur- 
gery, each  medical  shadow  should  be  accom- 
panied by  an  "organ-carrier"  specifically  bred 
for  the  purpose.  We  have  not  yet  attained 
this  Ideal  situation,  but  we  are  working  to- 
wards it. 

CHAXITT 

Traditionally  the  care  of  the  sick  in  Brit- 
ain other  than  by  members  of  their  own 
families  was  xindM'taken  by  the  Church.  In- 
deed one  of  the  principle  undertaklzkgs  given 
by  Henry  VIII  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastrles  in  tbe  first  part  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  was  that  he  would  build  hospitals 
to  replace  those  religious  institutions  which 
he  proposed  to  "phase  out".  In  fact  only  6 
hospitals  were  built  over  the  next  two  Cen- 
turies and  It  took  Eighteenth  Century  char- 
itable private  enterprise  in  the  shape  of 
volxintary  hospitals  to  remedy  the  situatiozu 
Not  for  the  first  and  not  for.  the  last  time  tbe 
State,  having  forcibly  assumed  a  cardinal 
responsibility  on  behalf  (tf  ite  subjecte,  found 
more  pressing  prioritise  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  fulfillment  of  Ite  obllgaUons.  In  Twen- 
tieth Century  Britain  the  situation  has 
recurred.  The  Stete  has  claimed  virtually 
exclusive  responsibility  for  the  financing  and 
organizing  of  the  delivery  of  medical  care 
and  the  rate  of  new  boq;>ital  building  in 
Britain  since  Nationalisation  37  years  ago  bas 
been  about  0  times  slower  than  under  the 
old  system  In  tbe  parted  of  economic  de- 
pression between  tbe  S  World  Wars.  Mo  new 
hospitals  were  eonpleted  in  BrttaJn  In  the 
first    1*    yaan    foDowing    NatlonallaaUon. 
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Charlt»hl>  and  VoinnUry  organlafttiotis  me* 
Mttfa^  MMoangad.  Tb*  poUey  of  aettve 
dtinnnriaMimt  luH  bmt  bMa  pwtty  nviaM 


fte  VM7  ooneapt  of  ciukrttjr 
MMtafoL  Btnoc*  thing  th»t 
In  •  "WWCua  Btato"  that  advartlMa  to  the 
wid  Ita  ■uptitelty  in  th«  matter  of  can 
for  ottMU  tiM  vonl  "efaartty"  which  means 
"lOTlac  tXftatr  ahovU  be  more  repellant 
than  any  fanr>laMw  aipletlTe. 

Sa  tMa  oootnt  I  voold  nice  to  deal  briefly 
wtth  a  BwUgaant  mlreprwientatlom  oon- 
carnlag  the  HAS.  which  has  galxted  wide 
eredanoa  iMmaly  that  tha  NattonaUaed  Serr- 
loa  rtpfHHita  a  ocmttnulty  with  the  older 
eharttahia  serrloe.  Wtth  the  exceptions  oC 
the  blood  donor  tarvloe  and  the  dedication 
at  many  hospital  wtvken  there  is  no  ele- 
ment of  eharlty  in  the  N.HB.  I  am  purpose- 
ly erninrtlng  donattons  frmn  big  btislneea 
which  rsprssant  one  hand  of  the  SUte  auto- 
maton tlokUng  the  other.  Nationalised  medi- 
cine Is  bassd  upon  tsMn^— taking  from  the 
taz-payar  by  compulsion  and  taking  by  the 
patient  "as  of  right".  This  has  nothing  in 
common  with  a  duultable  system  which  is 
to— ed  on  ytoinfF— the  freewiU  giving  and  ac- 
o^tanoo  of  gifts.  The  basis  of  a  charitable 
system  la  a  natural  and  unequal  distribution 
otf  wealth— an  irregular  landscape  of  wealth 
which  has  now  bean  levelled  and  concreted 
OTor  leaving  a  few  monolithic  tower  blocks 
in  place  of  hUla  and  h«}geroin  through 
which  a  ebap  Uka  ma  ooold  wander  gathering 
a  nest-egg  here  and  a  nest-egg  there  to  as- 
sist in  ersatlng  a  philanthropic  institution. 

XHS  SXMAirCZAI,  ZKBTTrtmOITS 

we  turn  now  to  the  "tower  blocks"— the 
great  Ineuranea  Oompanlea  and  Pendon 
runds — the  eustodlana  of  the  wealth  of  the 
people  whldi  Is  the  ultimate  reeouica  of 
private  enterprise.  As  one  senior  executive 
of  a  leMUag  BHtlah  Insurance  Company  said 
to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  end  of  a  gruel- 
ling me  sting  in  irtiloh  I  and  my  coUeagiiee 
haddamoHshed  every  objection  raised  by  hU 
Company  to  making  an  Investment  in  St. 
Mltdaael'a  ■oqiltal  "Tou  see  we  ai«  virtuaUy 
nattonaUaad  already,  we  Just  wait  for  in- 
•tmettons".  I  wan*t  say  any  more  .... 

TRX  VOUtldAItS 

The  attitude  of  the  majority  of  poUtlclans 
who  are  not  actively  hoatlle  to  the  concept 
of  an  Uvl^pandenOy  financed  and  organised 
Health  asrvtoe  U  summed  up  by  a  remark 
made  to  ma  by  a  BrltUb  Conservative  poU- 
tldan  oancamlng  the  St.  lOchael's  proposaU- 
when  tha  Ooneerrattve  party  was  ^arHn 
ofllee.  be  said  "Tour  pn^MsaU  woura  scare 
the  panta  off  the  Baotorate.  Tou  o£not  ex- 
pect any  aopport  from  the  Ooverndkrat,  but 
yon  wffl  find  that  yon  will  not  beJbbstruct- 
c^".  Bsre  wa  are  confronted  by  the  perennial 
poUttoat  problem— tha  conflict  between  ez- 
PMllaacy  and  principle.  The  dilemma  is  as 
dd  and  pertu^a  older  than  many  MmTfif 
It  u  summed  up  in  the  BlbUcal  proverb 
"There  is  a  way  that  seemth  right  unto  a 
man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of 
death"— the  seemingly  expedient  can  prove 
to  be  ultimately  fatal.  This  problem  must 
have  confronted  the  early  berry-gathering 
Wbee  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  differen- 
tlatebetween  edible  and  poisonous  fruits— 
the  fruit  of  tha  deadly  nightshade  so  doeely 
"•wnWes  that  of  the  wild  blackcurrant. 
Only  In  this  century  has  science  been  able 
to  demonstrate  why  one  kllU  and  the  other 
nouMshee. 

In  this  context  our  pcrtitlcal  science  U 
perhaps  shUl  at  the  Neanderthal  stage.  AU 
we  can  say  U  that  Judged  by  past  experience 
certain  seanUngly  good  courses  of  action  are 
moet  likely  to  become  ultimately  destructive. 
I  enggaat  to  you  that  the  Socialist  way  epi- 
tomised by  a  NatlonaUaed  system  of  health 
care  to  Just  such  a  seemingly  benign  but 
\Utlm«t«ly  fatal  course.  It  to  the  urgent 
business  of  the  poIiticiBn  and  the  political 
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phlloeopber  to  discover  and  demonstrate  the 
fatal  ohamtotry. 

Is  it  already  too  late?  It  has  been  said 
to  me  regarding  my  own  attempt  at  creating 
an  independrat  medical  service  in  Kitain 
"Tou  oannot  un-aoramble  an  egg".  I  like 
thto  analogy.  In  scrambling  an  egg  you  effect 
a  change  wMch  destroys  any  potential  it 
might  have  had  for  reproducing  life.  But 
there  U  one  good  thing  about  a  scrambled 
egg — ^it  doesn't  last  for  ever.  Ours  to  27 
years  old.  Tou  can  smeU  it  over  here  (in 
U.  S.  A.).  I  don't  think  you  are  going  to 
swallow  It.  And  we  are  getting  ready  to  throw 
up. 
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mhitary  morale  problem 


HON.  PATRiaA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Tuesday,  October  21.  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December.  J»ome  Verdi,  a  young  Air 
Force  sargeant  who  had  been  awarded 
two  purple  hearts  and  a  bronie  star  In 
Vietnam,  was  court-martialed  for  failure 
to  meet  Air  Force  haircut  standards. 

As  a  result,  I  began  to  ask  questions  of 
the  Air  Force  and  Army  In  order  to  as- 
certain the  current  thinking  of  the  mil- 
itary bureaucracy  as  well  as  our  service 
men  and  women  on  habtnit  regulations. 
I  was  not  too  surprised  by  the  re- 
sponses I  received  from  the  military  bu- 
reaucracy. Regulations  were  being  en- 
forced without  any  concern  for  their 
effect  on  military  morale.  Nor  was  there 
any  Indication  from  the  military  brass 
that  haircut  regulations  ought  to  be  re- 
viewed—as  they  have  been  in  the  past 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  was 
genuinely  surprised  by  the  enormous 
number  of  letters  and  petitions  I  have 

received  from  service  men  and  women 

some  8.000  to  date.  And  99  percent  of  the 
writers  say  loudly  and  clearly  that  Air 
Force  and  Army  hair  regulations  have 
caused  a  seilous  morale  ptoUem. 

Specifically,  the  several  thousand 
Mrvlce  members  Indicate  that  military 
effectiveness  and  morale  are  being  un- 
dermined by  outdated.  Irrelevant  regu- 
lations which  bear  no  relationship  to  Job 
performance. 

The  letters  speak  for  themselves.  Com- 
pare the  bureaucratic  nanseose  you  will 
receive  from  the  military  top  brass  in 
reeponse  to  your  inquiries  with  the  com- 
monsense  statements  set  out  below  from 
letters  I  have  received  from  service  men 
and  women: 

1.  "Through  my  personal  observations, 
hair  lenths  and  beard  regulations  are  out- 
dated. Irrelevant  to  duty  performance  and  a 
deOnite  detriment  to  retention  of  many 
highly  quallfled  individuals  throughout  the 
mflitary."  SSgt.,  VS.  Army,  awarded  Out- 
standing BeenlUtment  NCA  for  first  quarter 
1976 

S.  "It  to  a  sad  day  for  America  when  a  man 
can  receive  a  federal  conviction  that  may 
very  well  ruin  hto  life,  for  wanting  to  wear 
hto  hair  similar  to  hto  peer  group  in  the 
civilian  world."  8p/6,  UB.  Army,  Dental  Hy- 
glantot,  Germany 

t.  "There  mus<;  have  been  at  one  time  a 
reason  for  the  mlUtary's  haircut  rules  but 
I  haven't  foimd  it  in  my  18  plus  years  with 
the  Air  Force."  TSgt.,  VJB.  Air  Force  Thailand 
4.  "I  personally  do  not  agree  with  the 
standards  imposed  by  the  Air  Force  and  I 


feel  that  the  haircut  regulations  should  be 
greatly  Uberallzed  if  not  oomptotely  elim- 
inated. The  real  problem  with  the  haircut 
reguUtlons  to  having  to  enforce  them  wltto- 
out  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  "The  regula- 
tion says  so'  is  a  poor  argument  for  enforc- 
ing rules  that  don't  make  sense  and  from  my 
point  of  view  thto  kind  of  logic  forces  com- 
manders  to  appear  dogmatic  and  sometimes 
Just  plain  siUy."  Major.  Uj8.  Air  Force,  Ohio 
6.  "Each  command  I  have  been  in  has  had 
their  own  criteria  pertaining  to  how  the 
length  of  the  hair  should  be  and  if  an  indi- 
vidual was  not  in  conformity  with  the  so- 
caUed  regulation,  he  was  severely  Jeopardized 
in  that  he  was  put  on  the  Commander's 
blacklist  and  any  dirty  duty  that  was  to  be 
done,  the  btockUsted  individual  was  called 
to  do  it."  Sp/6.  UJ3.  Army,  Fort  Belvolr 
VlrginU. 

6.  "I  submit  that  the  examples  given  la 
Air  Force  Regulation  35-10  more  closely  re- 
semble wanted  posters  than  young  men  in 
AmMlca's  Air  Force."  Bgt.,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Patrick  AFB,  Florida. 

7.  "It  to  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  hair 
length  was  the  single  most  in^wrtant  factor 
In  my  decision  to  resign.  The  Army's  patho- 
logical reaction  to  contemporary  clviUan 
grooming  standards  throughout  the  country 
to  easUy  the  most  damaging  factor  to  mUl- 
tary  morale  among  both  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel."  Lt.  Col.  Doctor  (resigned,  V3 
Army,  after  nine  years  service) 

8.  "Why  to  it  hi  the  year  1976  men  must 
be  forced  to  wear  hair  styles  of  the  1930's  and 
1940's?  EspeolaUy  when  the  Army  allows 
women  members  to  wear  their  hair  at  vir- 
tuaUy any  tongth  they  choose.  Somehow  thto 
practice  does  not  seem  to  coincide  with  the 
idea  of  an  equal  opportunity  Army."  PFC 
US.  Army,  Texas  .»  j  v/, 

9.  "As  a  46  year  old  Colonel,  I  have  no 
youth  axe  to  grind,  but  I  have  long  thought 
that  the  ttane  and  effort  that  goes  Into  wrlt- 
Uig  and  enforcing  hair  rules  to  largely  wasted 
and  unneceasary.  It  creates  useless  hassles 
and  contributes  nothing  positive."  Colonel, 
VS.  Air  Force,  Michigan 

10.  •^  am  also  oo  Battalion  Race  Rela- 
tions. The  first  problem  I  hear  to  about  hair- 
cuts. Why  can  Blacks  wear  long  hair  and 
whites  cant?"  ^/4,  VS.  Army,  Kansas 

11.  "I  think  for  our  200th  birthday  cele- 
bration the  Air  Force  should  aUow  its  per- 
sonnel to  celebrato  by  growing  longer  hair   . 

AFB  CaUfmrUa 

12.  "I  do  not  agree  with  Air  Foroe  groom- 
ing standards,  eepedaUy  the  'Adolph  mtler' 
moustache  style.  I  love  the  Air  Force  but  I 
cannot  see  why  grooming  standards  couldnt 
be  a  UtUe  more  up  to  date."  Major,  VS.  Air 
Force,  Texas 


BANHANDQXTNS 


HON.  EUZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or  mw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1975 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  I  have  received  from  one 
of  my  constituents  about  gun  control. 
Mrs.  Josle  Cohen  asks  how  long  Congress 
will  delay  on  legislation  to  ban  hand- 
guns. What  answer  can  the  Congress 
give?  The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

DxAS  RxpazsKKTATivx  HoLTziuK :  The  mur- 
der of  a  19  year  old  Rabbinical  student  David 
Krausa  at  a  camp  In  the  Catakllto  to  yet  an- 
other tragedy  which  cries  out  against  the 
sale  of  handgims  to  the  public.  Four  hood- 
lums terrorized  a  boys'  camp  and  had  a  free 
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band  to  kill  a  random  victim  before  the 
police  arrived  1^  hours  after  ^Mey  had  bean 
called,  after  murder  bad  already  been  com- 
mitted. How  many  more  innocent  vlctlma  are 
to  be  gimned  down  by  murderers  wtth  gnnsl 
The  boys  in  that  can^>  ware  absolutely  im- 
able  to  protect  themselves.  Tou  must  q>eak 
of  thto  tragedy  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
Innocent  blood  of  David  Krausa  crtos  out  for 
justice.  How  long  will  Congress  wait  before 
the  blood  of  aU  those  killed  so  traglcaUy  and 
unnecessarily  pours  through  your  halls.  A 
ban  must  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  with 
strong  enforcement. 

Mrs.  Jn'FaaT  Cohxh. 


REPORT  ON  VISIT  TO  MAINLAND 
CHINA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSRI 

or  izxnfom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
month  ago  I  Issued  a  preliminary  report 
on  my  observations  on  my  trip  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  which  was 
made  as  a  member  of  the  congressional 
delegation  headed  by  Representative 
Joan  Anderson.  Republican  of  Illinois, 
and  which  also  included  Senates:  Robbit 
C.  Btrd,  Democrat  of  West  Virginia,  Sen- 
ator Jamzs  B.  Pearson,  Republican  of 
Kansas.  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  Democrat  of 
Georgia,  and  Representative  John  Slack, 
Democrat  of  West  Virginia.  We  were  in 
mainland  China  f  rcnn  August  20  through 
August  29. 

We  have  decided  that  each  Member 
would  write  his  own  report  rather  than 
for  us  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  a  Joint 
report  which  would  be  a  bland  version 
of  six  individual  views. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  revised  edition  of  my 
preliminary  report  which  Is  the  official 
one  I  am  making  as  a  member  of  this 
congressional  delegation  to  China: 
Repobt  on  Vxsrr  to  MAnnjuro  China  bt 

REPaESENTATIVB  EDWABO    J.    DESWINSKI 

My  personal  view  to  that  the  visit  of  our 
group  to  Communist  China  was  educational, 
Bomewhat  intriguing  and  certainly  challeng- 
ing, due  to  the  difficulty  in  objectively  ana- 
lyzing a  country  as  different  from  ours  as 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  One  cannot 
say  enough  for  the  great  courtesy  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  hosts. 

For  many  reasons  not  entirely  understand- 
able to  me,  the  American  people  have  been 
treated  to  a  series  of  reports  about  current 
poUcies  in  tb«  so-called  'TTew  Ohlna"  tiy  a 
number  of  impressionable  observers  from  the 
United  States  over  the  last  few  years.  Not  all, 
but  certainly  a  substantial  niunber  of  promi- 
nent Americans  who  like  to  be  identified  as 
"Uberato"  have  returned  with  glowing  re- 
ports of  the  progress  made  by  the  Peking 
regime.  They  teU  us  that  the  "New  China" 
to  a  "great  experiment  for  all  mankind"  and 
a  nation  where  hundreds  of  millions  work 
happily  and  enthusiastically  to  build  a  "New 
Order." 

We  had  a  very  carefully  controUed  sched- 
ule with  vtelts  to  model  factories,  model 
communes,  model  workers'  apartmenta — 
which  I  parKmaUy  feel  utUlzed  tha  Totem- 
kin  viUage"  strategy. 

We  were  permitted  limited  but  carefully 
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arranged  conversatioos  with  selected  factory 
and  commune  workers  who,  I  beltove,  were 
well  coached  in  advance  of  our  vtolt.  No  mat- 
ter what  questions  we  asked,  we  were  basic- 
ally given  the  standard  line  of  "Inspired  by 
the  teachings  of  Chalnnan  Mao"  with  which 
the  entire  society  has  been  brainwashed.  It 
to,  of  course,  impossible  tar  an  outsider  to 
say  to  what  extent  any  individual  Chinese 
actually  believes  the  official  line. 

At  the  official  level,  there  was  a  similar 
lack  of  genuine  communication.  I  felt  we 
had  reasonably  frank  discussions  with  Vice 
Premier  Teng  Hslao-p'lng  and  Foreign  Mm- 
toter  Chlao  Kuan-bua;  except  for  these  two 
top  Cabinet  Ministers,  however,  no  oflldal 
would  seriously  dlsctiss  policy  (other  than 
to  parrot  the  latest  version  of  Marxtem- 
Lenlntom-Maolsm) . 

I  came  away  from  these  talks  with  ranking 
members  of  their  government  with  one  over- 
riding Impression:  the  Chinese  leaders  are 
preoccupied  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and 
distrust  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  There  were 
frequent  references  to  the  large  number  of 
Russian  troops  along  the  borders  of  China 
and  Mongolia;  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Chinese  are  building  massive  air  raid  shel- 
ters in  and  near  aU  their  large  cities.  We  were 
told  of  Commiuilst  China's  concern  about 
events  in  Portugal  and  about  the  dubious 
value  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  They  put 
practically  no  stress  on  their  official  desire 
to  see  American  troops  pull  out  of  South 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  Japan  or  Diego  Qar- 
cla,  feeling  that  tbto  to  a  necessary  counter- 
balance to  the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  to  obvious  that  the  Peking  regime 
to  actually  pleased  to  have  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Pacific  area  as  a  possible  counterweight  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

No  were  told  often  of  China's  wish  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  United  States  and 
of  the  good  will  of  the  Chinese  peopto  toward 
our  people.  The  great  accompltohments  of 
the  Communtot  government  were  empha- 
sized. As  far  as  I  could  see  (and  from  what 
other  observers  report) ,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment does  seem  to  be  taking  care  of  the  basic 
food,  clothing  and  housing  needs  of  the 
peop>.  Meeting  minimum  standarda.  aq>c- 
clally  in  a  country  as  rich  in  reeourcea  as 
China,  however,  to  certainly  not  an  amaeing 
accomplishment  for  a  modem  government. 

There  to  little  doubt  that  the  average 
Chinese  to  better  off  than  he  was  in  1949 
(after  dc-ades  of  civil  wars  and  foreign  inva- 
sions) .  The  important  point  to  ask,  however, 
to  whether  or  not  the  mainland  Chinese 
would  have  a  better  life  today  under  a  free 
and  democratic  government.  There  to.  In  fact, 
no  comparison  between  the  economies  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Republic 
of  China  (Taiwan).  As  recently  as  May,  I 
vtolted  the  Republic  of  China  and  can  thus 
make  some  conQ>arisons.  Although  Taiwan 
haa  far  fewer  p*op\e  and  much  less  in  the  way 
of  material  resources,  its  annual  ONF  to  now 
about  $700  per  capita,  whUe  the  per  capita 
QNP  of  the  mainland  to  only  about  $240.  The 
rice  output  per  acre  to  50  percent  higher  on 
Taiwan  than  on  the  mainland.  The  Chinese 
on  l^lwan  have  made  their  small  country  the 
second  wealthiest  in  East  Asto,  after  Japan, 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  They  have  built  up  a 
large  and  growing  international  trade;  If 
present  trends  continue,  Taiwan  wlU  be  qui 
seventh  largest  trading  partner  in  1076.  rank- 
ing Just  behiiul  France  and  Italy. 

The  Chinese  on  Taiwan  are  the  same  peo- 
ple that  Inhabit  the  mainland;  the  main 
difference  to  that  they  Uve  in  a  country  with 
a  generally  democratic  framework  which  al- 
lows them  to  plan  their  own  lives  and  to  keep 
most  of  the  rewards  of  their  work.  Deq;>lte 
the  fact  that  80  percent  of  the  mainland  Chi- 
nes* are  farmers.  China  had  to  import  large 
quantities  of  food  last  year.  The  f allurea  of 
Communtot  agriculture  in  Russia,  mainland 
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China  and  many  other  Conununtot  coun- 
tries are  so  notorious  that  there  to  a  stand- 
ard Joke  to  the  effect  that  Communism  will 
Immediately  collapse  as  soon  as  It  takes  over 
the  entire  world  because  there  wUl  then  be 
no  country  left  to  sell  them  food. 

Even  more  important  than  the  vast  mate- 
rial differences  between  the  two  Chinas,  how- 
ever, to  the  all-important  fact  that  there  to 
no  freedom  of  thought  or  expression  under 
the  Peking  regime.  Communtot  China  in  one 
sense  can  be  pictured  as  a  vast  prison,  with 
every  aspect  of  human  life  controlled  by  an 
autocratic  government — so  far  as  to  humanly 
possible.  Even  those  Western  visitors  who 
have  returned  to  praise  China  admit  that 
they  themselves  would  not  want  to  live  there. 

Personally,  I  see  no  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  grant  formal  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion to  the  People's  Republic  of  Chirm. 
While  we  should  continue  communications 
with  them,  to  formally  recognize  their  re- 
gime would  be  In  conflict  with  our  moral 
responsibility  and  inconsistent  with  our  tra- 
ditional policy.  China  has  been  uncooperative 
in  easing  tensions  between  the  two  Koreas; 
not  at  all  helpful  In  gathering  evidence  on 
MIA's  in  Indochina;  stlU  openly  advocates 
support  of  revolutionary  movements. 

In  my  opinion,  there  to  only  a  limited  po- 
tential for  Increased  trade  between  the 
Peopto's  Republic  of  China  and  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  want  consumer  goods 
frpm  us — they  need  sophtotlcated  techno- 
logical products.  In  1974,  the  United  States 
exported  about  $800  million  worth  of  goods 
to  the  mainland  (mostly  agricultural  prod- 
ucts), and  we  Imported  only  about  $100 
million  of  Chinese  goods.  In  197S.  their  pur- 
chases were  substantially  less  since  they  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  Import  the  same 
volume  of  agricultural  prodticts. 

By  contrast,  our  trade  with  Taiwan  to 
roughly  four  times  that  of  our  trade  with 
the  mainland.  The  immedtote  prospects  for 
trade  with  the  mainland  are,  in  fact,  stag- 
nating. WhUe  concentrating  on  building  up 
its  agricultural  base,  the  Chinese  leaders 
have  also  chosen  to  regiment  their  people  to 
build  a  powerful  heavy  industry  and  war 
material  sector.  They  are  open  in  acknowl- 
edging that  it  to  not  their  policy  at  thto  time 
to  give  any  priority  to  improving  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  their  people. 

It  to  apparent  that  Chinese  government 
officials  can  completely  ign<M«  any  pressure 
from  their  peoples  for  making  more  con- 
sumer goods  available  since  there  Isnt  any 
opposition  or  even  free  speech  within  the 
country.  They  have  absolute  control  of  all 
the  peoptos  in  the  country,  including  the  so- 
called  minorities,  the  non-Chinese  national 
groups  that  are  scattered  throughout  the 
country  but  are  also  concentrated  in  Slnkiang 
and  Mongolia.  The  government  authorities 
are  hard  at  work  eradicating  the  traditions 
and  beUefa  of  the  non-Chinese  ethnic  groups, 
Buperlmpoelng  Maoist  dogma  upon  them. 
Without  the  need  to  bend  to  public  opinion, 
declslonB  in  government  are  obviously  easy 
to  make,  and  when  wrapped  in  the  aura  of 
the  teachings  of  Mao,  total  national  compli- 
ance Is  clearly  possible. 

Thto  also  means  that  legitimate  people-to- 
people  program*  between  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  the  United  States  are  not 
practical  or  feasible.  Obviously,  g^vernment- 
to-governmeut  retotlons  become  the  major 
source  of  communication  and  contact. 

To  sum  up,  the  United  States-People's 
Republic  of  China  relations  are  unique.  There 
are  certain  logical  reasons  why  thto  unique- 
ness can  and  will  be  tolerated  by  both  na- 
tions. The  tremendous  Chinese  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  threat  poeed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  make*  it  necessary  for  them  to  main- 
tain reaaonabl*  rriatlons  with  tb»  United 
State*.  W*.  In  turn,  oogbt  to  be  BatMlad  with 
the  plateau  of  trade  that  has  been  reached 
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maA  th*  UaM  of  commiintoatton  that  «re 
bttUig  malnfliMd  Howavar.  w*  aliould  Im 
uiid»r  no  Oluitoiw  th»(  tb»  itoeprooted  <Uf - 
fwenoM  of  optnlon  tlaat  aM  oaa  be  n- 
aolTCd.  and  «•  ihould  bo  iindtr  no  lUuBl<n» 
that  Chin*  Is  »  auporpoirmr.  fiUne*  they  vehe- 
mently deny  tbet  rtwlgmtlon.  our  foreign 
poUcy  mxist  reeogniee  tbftt  raeUty. 

I  believe  very  atrongly  tb»t  we  must  keep 
in  mind  thAt  doee  to  BOO  million  people  are 
living  under  a  totaUy  regimented  aodety. 
subject  to  M  Inteaae  and  effective  poUtloal 
propaganda  as  any  government  ever  directed 
toward  ite  people.  Given  our  economic  prtn- 
clplea.  the  Inqilratlon  and  Utoala  of  tlM 
American  way  of  life,  o\ir  very  legitimate 
role  in  world  affalra  alnce  the  turn  of  ttie 
century,  we  miut  be  constantly  aware  of  the 
fundamental  diflerencee  between  oiu*  system 
and  that  of  the  Communist  rulers  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Since  the  Chinese 
Communists  feel  that  the  U^S.  is  wrong  tn 
pursuing  dMente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
should  be  equally  careful  In  pursuing  the 
Chinese  equivalent  of  detente  with  the  rulen 
In  Peking. 


CHAMPUS  CUTBACKS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 


IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  BBPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  197S 

Mra.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
CHAMPUS  cutback  issue  Is  under  re- 
examination In  the  Senate  as  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  considers  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  bill,  HJt.  9861. 

On  October  14.  1975,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Mental  Health  (NAMH) 
Joined  the  case  of  the  American  Assoda- 
tUm  of  Marriage  and  Faml^  Counselors 
▼.  James  R.  Schlesinger.  This  suit  seeks 
a  permanent  injunction  against  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  actons  which  dlmi- 
nated  counseling  services — under  the 
Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  the  Uniformed  Services — CHAMPUS. 

The  National  Association  of  Mental 
Health  has  participated  in  a  number  of 
important  cases  concerning  the  rights  of 
people  needing  mental  health  care,  in- 
cluding the  landmark  "right  to  treat- 
ment" eaae  of  wyatt  tersos  Stickney. 
The  NAMH  Joined  this  suit  because  of 
the  profound  Implications  of  the  case 
for  mental  health  consumers  in  the 
armed  servlcee  and  their  dependents. 

In  its  brief  the  NAMH  argUM  that  ar- 
Utrary  limitation  of  such  counseling  to 
psychiatrists,  clinical  peycholocists,  ax^ 
psychiatric  social  workers  would  violate 
both  congressional  Intent  In  creating 
CHAMPUS  and  public  policy. 

On  February  28,  1975.  without  any 
change  in  the  governing  legislation,  the 
Mffitary  Medical  Benefit  Act  and  the 
Dependent  Medical  Care  Act,  as 
amended,  in  19M.  CHAMPUS  suddenly 
announced  that  "the  services  of  pas- 
toral, marriage,  family,  and  child  coun- 
selors" were  no  longer  to  be  included 
in  reimbursable  benefits  ia  order  "to 
enhance — management  and  caaserve  ap- 
propriations." 

Denote  DC»D  protests  to  the  contrary, 
this  aetloQ  is  not  a  cost-saving  measura. 
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By  forcing  members  of  the  military  to 
seek  more  expensive  forms  cf  treatment, 
CHAMPUS  costs  would  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
ruled  against  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  its  June  9,  1975,  decision  order- 
ing reinstatement  of  benefits  for  mar- 
riage, family,  and  pastoral  counseling. 
In  his  conclusions  Judge  Charles  B. 
Richey  made  these  points: 

Congress  did  not  intend  that 
CHAMPUS  be  limited  by  a  similar  civil- 
ian insurance  program.  Rather.  Con- 
gress hitended  that  CHAMPUS  benefits 
be  comprehensive  and  of  high  quality. 

The  services  received  by  the  plalntUIs 
are  medically  related,  necessary,  and 
therapeutic,  and  the  providers  are 
quality  professionals. 


INTERCEPTS  APPLAUDED 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 


or 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEMTATIV£S 

j       Tuesday.  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues,  I  hope  you  will  take 
a  few  minutes  of  your  valuable  time  to 
scan  the  article  I  am  inserting  from  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

After  reading  this,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  more  of  us  in  the  Congress  could 
take  the  balanced  viewpoint  of  this  au- 
thor: Protect  the  rli^ts  of  private  citi- 
zens and  protect  the  rights  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  when  acting  on  behalf  of  its 
private  citizens. 

The  article  refers  to  the  interceptions 
of  messages  between  antiwar  crusaders 
Jiuoe  Fonda  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock — in 
time  of  war. 

niank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read 
the  viewpoint  of  this  writer  who  I  am 
sure  reflects  the  opinion  of  many  here  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  Dallas,  Tex.  area. 

The  article  follows : 

Jans  Ponda  Hog  wash 

Mow  comes  the  wrenching  revelation  that 
the  National  Security  Agency  intercepted 
telegrams  and  long  distance  calls  involving 
Jane  Ptonda  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock. 

Purthermote,  these  Interceptions  of  In- 
formation from  antiwar  figures  In  the  late 
stages  of  the  Vietnam  war  were  then  crassly 
circulated  to  top  government  offldals  under 
a  highly  classified  code  designation. 

The  ImpUcatlon  of  aU  of  this  Is  that  the 
U.a  government  was  meddling  with  the 
privacy  of  these  citizens. 

And  the  comment  here  la  that  If  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  the  CIA,  the  PBI  and 
the  oonnter  intelligence  unit  of  the  De- 
fease Intelligence  Agency  had  not  performed 
precisely  as  they  did — they  should  have. 

Certainly,  agencies  charged  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  security  of  this  nation  shoiUd 
have  learned  all  they  could  about  the  activi- 
ties of  Jane  Ponda,  Dr.  Spock  or  anyone  else 
who  was  a  wrtcomed  visitor  to  Hanoi. 

That  Is  what  intelligence,  particularly  war- 
time InteUlgenoe,  Is  aU  about.  And  the  cur- 
rent political  din  concerning  activities  of 
American  Intelligence  agencies  Is  beginning 
to  wear  very  thin  with  the  average  citizen. 

It  would  have  been  disappointing,  even 
dereliction,  if  the  National  Security  Agency 
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had  not  attempted  to  find  out  what  was  on 
the  minds  of  Ammrlcan  citizens  Jane  Ponda 
Dr.  Spock.  Black  Panther  Bldrldge  Cleaver 
and  Chicago  Seven  figures  Abble  Hoffman 
and  David  T.  Delllnger  whUe  they  were  ma- 
neuvering outside  these  shores  during  war- 
time 1969  and  1970. 

The  scrutiny  of  American  intelligence  agen- 
cies is  beginning  to  add  up  to  IrrltatlUR 
hogwash. 

The  rights  of  privacy  of  citizens  should  be 
protected  from  undue  invasion  by  any  agen- 
cy, but  the  Jane  Ponda  types  who  c^penly 
put  down  this  country  lay  themselves  wide 
open  for  legitimate  Investigation. 


REPORT  ON  REFUGEES 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  nNNSTLVAIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I^.  Speaker,  section 
203(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  authorizes  the  conditional 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  10,200 
refugees  aimually  who  because  of  perse- 
cution or  fear  of  persecution,  or  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  or  political  opin- 
ion, have  fled  from  any  Ccnnmunist- 
dominated  country  or  from  a  coun- 
try in  the  general  area  of  the  Middle 
East,  or  who  are  uprooted  from  their 
homes  by  natural  calamity. 

Furthermore,  section  203  (f>  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  re- 
quires the  Attorney  General  to  submit  a 
report  containing  a  complete  and  de- 
tailed statement  of  facts  in  the  case  of 
each  alien  conditionally  entered  pm-- 
suant  to  the  above  section.  The  reports 
must  be  submitted  on  or  before  January 
16  and  June  15  of  each  year.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section  of  law,  the  fol- 
lowing report  summarizing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  refugee  section  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

In  order  that  the  House  may  be  fully 
informed  of  the  operation  of  section  203 
(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  I  wish  to  insert  this  report  in 
the  Rkcoro: 

IMMXOKATION   AMD   Natdsauzatioh 

SmvicE, 
WasMnffton,  D.C.,  July  31,  1975. 
Hon.  Carl  ALanr, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deas  Mx.  Speaxes:  On  December  31,  1974, 
there  were  pending  12,718  applications  for 
conditional  entry  under  Section  203(a)(7) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  sub- 
mitted by  aliens  In  Austria,  Belgium,  Prance, 
Germany,  Greece,  Hong  Kong,  Italy  and  Leb- 
anon. During  the  six-month  period  ending 
Jime  30,  1976,  and  additional  7,205  appU- 
cants  reigstered  to  these  countries.  During 
this  period  6,170  were  approved  for  condi- 
tional entry,  7,413  were  rejected  or  otherwise 
closed,  and  there  were  7,340  applications 
pending  on  June  30, 1976. 

The  fc^owlng  refiects  the  activity  In  each 
of  the  counMes  In  which  conditional  en- 
try applicants  were  examined  during  the 
period  between  December  31,  1974  and  June 
30,  1976. 
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Country 


AppikiUom 
Dm.  ji!ml 


W 


FoNod 


TlW 


SvWIWiM 


PemUni 
June  30, 1>7S 


AiNtri* 

Mliwn 

Frince 

G«rnMny.... 

Graac* 

Honi  Kom- 

Ibly 

Lebanon 


3 

31 

m 


m 

i,2n 

2tt 

734 

211 

424 

333 

S4S 

47 

IB 

1,830 

10,S83 

2,  MS 

4,S65 

m 

1,«25 

431 

420 

W 

m 
% 

775 

i.sa 

1,225 


84 

135 


3 

■» 

341 


Total. 


ItTtt 


7.105 


19,923 


5,170 


7,4U 


7,340 


The  following  listing  shows  the  country  of 
visa  ohargeablllty  at  6,170  aUens  approved 
for  conditional  entry  dwtng  the  sU-montli 
period  (includes  accon^Mmylng  qKniaes  and 
children) : 

AlbanU — « 

Belgium   __-.... ^-  4 

Bulgaria  — 71 

Burma    . _..-..—.-.  IS 

China    . _-..-.....__ —  781 

Cyprus  .. ........ U 

Caechoslovakto ....~ ........  IS 

Egypt as 

Ethiopia  .. — ._...  4 

Prance . .........  S 

Oermany ._ ......_..—.  4 

Greece . . — _.........  S 

Hungary . ._..__...._.  ISl 

India  —  1 

Indonesia .. . ....  S 


Iran 

Iraq .. 

Imtfll 

Italy 

Kuwait  .. 
LeiMooa  . 
Utbuanla 
Paktetan  _ 
Poland 
Rumania   . 

Spain 

Syria  

Toxkey 

VMMA  .. 
Vietnam  .. 
Yugoslavia 


IS 
1 

s 
•1 

s.    1 

8 
SIX 
S68 

4 

7S 

77 

S,S76 

1 


6,170 

Established  screening  piocedUNs  resulted 
In  the  rejeotton  «C  6J80  appUeants  during 
tb*  period,  on  the  following  grounds: 


IcMlglble  — 456 

Security  grounds . 48 

Criminal   grounds 2 

Medlosl  reasons 20 

UndsslrabUlty IS 

Plrmly    rsasttled 4,  lis 

Spouses  and  children  of  atwve  prin- 
cipals     -  630 

6.280 

During  the  six-mouth  period  ending  June 
SO,  107S.  190  aliens  in  the  United  SUtes  were 
accocded  permanent  resident  status  pursu- 
ant to  the  proviso  to  Section  303(a>'(7) . 

In  compliance  with  Section  208  (f)  of  the 
Act.  detailed  reports  on  aliens  who  condi- 
tionally entered  the  United  States  are  at- 
tached. 

Sincerely, 

L.  P.  CHAPicAir,  Jr., 

OoTnmtsstoner. 


JACK  BRINKLEY  ASKS  YOUR 
OPINION 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLET 

or  OXOBGU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  IKS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Rkcord  the  text  of  my  Octo- 
ber 1976  94th  Congress  questionnaire 
newsletter  which  soon  will  be  mailed  to 
the  constituents  of  Georgia's  lUrd  Ood- 
gresslonal  District,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  reiNresent: 

The  questionnaire  reads  as  follows: 
Jack  Bkinki;et  Asks  Yocb  OnmoK 
WasHonROK.  D.O., 

Oetotar  i*75. 

DiAi  ntixNDs:  It  was Tliamaa  JaSiataoii  irtio 
Mxoe  said,  "That  government  Is  the  strongest 
of  which  every  man  fisels  himself  a  pwt." 
Because  you  ABS  a  part  oi  Vb»  government,  I 
want  to  know  what  you  tUnk  about  Impor- 
tant issues  facing  the  country.  Although  the 
volume  of  expected  returns  will  not  allow  me 
to  reply  personally  to  each  one,  your  com- 
ments will  be  read  and  given  attention. 

Please  check  yoiir  answers  and  fold  so  that 
our  Washington  address,  appears  on  the  ap- 
propriate side  tot  mailing.  Working  together, 
you  and  I  can  make  this  a  better  America. 
Thanks  and  beet  wishes. 

Jack  BaiNKUtr, 
Member  of  Congress. 

(Note. — Provisions  made  tot  two  replies: 
Either  "yes"  or  "no"  at  "favorable,"  "unfavor- 
able.") 

^  DOMESTIC 

Gorcmwtent  regulations 

1.  Should  Congress  and  the  administration 
reduce  government  regulations  In  such  areas 
as  business,  trade  and  transportation,  In 
order  to  enhance  the  free  market  system? 

2.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  followmg 
federal  agencies? 

A.  Occt^atlonal  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 


ministration (OSHA) — created  to  reduce 
incidences  of  injury.  Illness  and  death 
among  worters  resulting  ttorn  employment; 
has  rsputaitkA  for  arbitrariness,  nlt-plcklng 
and  requiring  excessive  bostness  espendl- 
iures. 

B.  Pederal  Communications  Oonunlsslon 
(VOO) — created  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  communications  by  wire,  t.v..  tsle- 
plione  and  aateUtte  tn.  the  puUlo  Inftersst; 
more  than  one  pound  of  forms  must  be  oom- 
Ideted  aa  Hoense  renewal. 

C.  Interatate  Commerce .  Commission 
(ICO) — created  to  regulate  carrlen:  rj., 
truoln,  bus,  etc.  and  to  settle  oontaoversles 
over  rates,  margers;  example  of  regulation  is 
"dead  head"  return  runs  In  which  a  tmcker 
cannot  haul  goods. 

D.  Pood  and  Drug  Adminlstratkm  (PDA)  — 
created  to  pvoteet  health  of  nation  against 
Impurs  and  unsafe  food,  drugs,  cosmetics, 
and  other  potential  baeards;  has  been  erltl- 
otaed  for  proposed  mlea  to  severMy  control 
the  sale  and  \iae  of  vitamins. 

Environment 

1.  In  your  opinion,  are  efforts  to  reduce 
air,  water  and  other  types  of  pollution  now 
receiving  adequate  attention  by  various 
levels  of  government? 

2.  Do  you  think  the  federal  Environ- 
mental Proteotion  Agency  (EPA) ,  the  police- 
man of  the  environment,  is  coordinating 
closely  enough  with  state  and  local  govern- 

.  ment? 

3.  .  .  .  with  an  adequate  cross  section  of 
the  people? 

4.  Have  you  ever  had  contact  with  the 
EPA? 

6.  Should  car  emission  controls  be  relaxed? 

6.  Should  oar  emission  controls  be  post- 
poned? 

7.  Should  oar  emission  controls  be  kept 
as  Is,  no  backsliding? 

Welfare  (Help fare) 

1.  How  do  you  feel  about  food  stamps? 

2.  How  would  you  Improve  the  system? 

A.  Allow  only  basic  necessities  to  be  pur- 
chased wlUi  stamps. 

B.  Sharply  delineate  recipient,   with   the 


able-bodied  being  provided  WPA-typc  pub- 
lic service  employment.  This  is  similar  to  the 
successful  "California  Plan"  which  is  also 
known  as  "work-faie." 

0.  Do  away  with  welfare  altogether. 

D.  Legislate  a  negative  income  tax,  taxing 
only  income  over  a  set  minimum,  thus  pro- 
viding an  incentive  to  work. 

3.  If  you  checked  B,  should  those  remain- 
ing, who  have  greater  need,  be  provided  more 
generous  treatment  in  acquiring  stamps? 
Energy 

1.  The  Administration  has  proposed  elimi- 
nating all  current  federal  price  controls  on 
domestic  oil,  asserting  that  higher  prices  will 
encourage  domestic  exploration  and  produc- 
tion and  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign 
Imports. 

Others  believe  that  de -control  of  oil  will 
mean  major  price  Increases  tot  consumers  of 
gasoline  and  heating  fuel,  adding  to  our 
inflation. 

A.  Do  you  favor  de -control  of  the  price  of 
oU? 

B.  Do  you  favor  an  excess  profits  tax? 

2.  The  TJS.  now  Imports  approximately 
37%  of  our  oU  needs.  To  reduce  that  depend- 
ence, various  plans  have  been  proposed  to  get 
people  to  conserve  energy.  Do  you  think  the 
government  should  enact  tough  nieasures  to 
get  pe<vle  to  use  less  gasoline? 

3.  If  so,  would  you  prefer  (check  one  or 
more) 

A.  The  implementation  of  gas  rationing 
program. 

B.  A  20''  per  gallon  tax  Increase  on  gaso- 
line. 

C.  A  tax  on  new  automobiles  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  energy  efficiency  (miles  per 
gallon)  or  horsepower. 

D.  Allocation — odd/even:  purchase  gas  on 
odd  or  even  dates  only,  corresponding  to  last 
digit  of  tag. 

E.  Decal — by  color,  to  designate  day.  of 
week  choeen  not  to  drive. 

P.  Accelerated  research  and  development 
(scrfar  and  other) . 

G.  Reduced  military  uee. 

H.  Limitation  of  amount  of  foreign  energy 
Imports. 


I.  Ab  Invene  tariff  against  OPIC,  risking 
emiMUio. 

4.  la  Um  mmM  of  embargo,  would  you  cup- 
poit  oount*  attMago  uul  total  eooiMmile 
aftnctkHisf 

5.  Zf  gmaoUzM  wan  rationed,  could  you  get 
by  on  the  pradlcted  allotment  of  9  gaUone  per 
drlTerpcrwMk? 

6.  Am  on*  vay  of  meeting  future  energy 
needs,  do  you  favtv  bulMlng  mace  nuclear 
power  plaatof 

7.  Shoold  goremment  atay  out  of  direct 
oU  i»oductlon  and  ownenh^)? 

Mdticatton 
1.  Should  more  federal  funds  be  budgeted 
tor  Tooatloaal  acboole  and  noiiineT 
a.  flbonU  aora  federal  tamtm  be  badgatod 

readlac  aad  talking  typowxttK  aeboolt 
a.  Bhoold  tbe  OX  blU  be  dtMonttBoad  Ibr 

>  an-TOlunteer,  better  paid  mllttair  i 


Xeaponaivt  government 
1.  milch  of  the  following  ler^  of  goTera« 
laaat  do  you  feel  is  meet  reeponatra  to  ttaa 
peoplaV 


B. 
C. 

M.  Appointad  OOetala. 


DefeTiae. 

1.  Bare  world  tensions  relaxed  to  the  point 
that  tha  JJA  should  substaatlany  raduoa  tta 
defense  eatabUshmant  and  eqMndltuzaaf 

3.  If  sok  how  should  we  reduce  expendl« 
tures?  {Check) 

A.  Maiyowef. 

B.  Ormaaa  0<Hnmltmecrta. 

C.  MatD  (10  bmioB  annual  cost) . 

D.  Haw  WeiqKma  Oyatsina. 

E.  Spend  as  neoessary/enttkt.tf  any. 

3.  We  now  hsTa  troo^  in  Kena.  Should 
we  defemi  8oa«li  Ktaaaa  In  laia  atant  at  an 
attack  frees  tha  Korthf 

4.  Should  we  stay  In  Korea  for  strategle 
defense  pwpeasa,  1«.,  to  laiutetia  SBA10 
and  our  aooimltments  to  Jmmb  and  other 
Asian  aUlaat 

5.  In  tfaa  Middle  Bast  situation,  should  our 
effort  be  (check) 

A.  Umltad  to  the  direct  national  tntar- 
est  of  tha  VS. 

B.  iCoce  internatlaoal  In  soopa. 

C.  Throti|di  the  UUtod  Ibttsaa. 

D.  In  ocnjunctlon  with  other  major  llld- 
east  powers,  1^.,  "Kissinger  diplomacy." 

'STflpaptlae 
As  the  Bicentennial  celebration  i^proaches 
and  wa  look  at  the  natton's  iMrttaga^  at 
which  of  the  following  periods  In  hlstary 
do  yoa  fert  tha  average  Amerteaa  family  had 
the  meat  tuaevHt  times  and  the  most  try- 
ing  proMauat  (check) 

A.  llaf«lit«eB>ry  Period  (ITW). 

B.  Otirfl  War  Period  (1809). 

O.  Tha Otaat Deprsaatou  (IMS). 

D.  Wand  War  n  ( IMf  > . 

B.  The  Present  (1975). 

Prtoritiet 

One  of  the  most  Important  functions  of 
the  Ckmgraas  is  setting  prlbrlUes  to  meet  the 
country's  human  needs.  If  you  were  in  Con- 
gress and  faced  with  the  «ftnet,^pg  problems 
oTfoatralnlac  Inflation  and  ■^^""latlffg  the 
eootaomy,  how  mvich  attention.  n«iiig  tb« 
l^mowlng  scale  of  1  to  6,  would  you  give  these 
issues? 

1 — much  more:  3 — more:  3— same;  4 — less- 
5— mudx  less. 

A.  Aid  to  the  BIderly. 

B.  Orlmaw 

C.  Atantlon  Control. 

D.  Poverty. 

E.  Bdnoatlon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

p.  "faxBeform. 

0.  Drag  Abuse. 

H.  Btalth  Insnranoa. 

1.  TThempIoyment. 
J.  Recession. 

K.  Xqual  Rights. 

L.  Energy  Shortages. 

M.  Housing. 

N.  Poetal  Serrice. 

O.  Conservation  of  Resourcea. 

P.  MassTnuuiiorutlon. 

Q.  Highway  Safety. 

B.  Cnneiim^ir  Prntop^ypn 

B.  Wtif  are  ReCocm. 

T.  Government  Waste.  i 
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and  bald  eagle  are  leading  candidates  for 
this  part  of  the  project. 

St.  Catherine's  la  a  large  Island,  twelve- 
mUea  long,  with  a  significant  population  of 
native  birds,  and  even  alligators.  Tet,  It  has 
bam  used  for  agriculture  and  grazing  for 
moca  than  aoo  years.  The  Survival  Center's 
programs  are  concentrated  upon  the  areas 
once  used  to  grow  cotton  and  to  raise  pigs  and 
eataa.  The  Island's  climate — ^its  tempera- 
toiaa  are  remaikaUy  similar  to  those  of 
MktroM.  Kenya— and  its  la<dation — a  twenty. 
flva-mhrata  boat  ride  frcun  the  mainland— 
VBlqmiy  quaUfy  St.  Catherine's  as  a  latter- 
day  ark. 

WnxiAM  G.  Conway, 

General  Director. 


NEW  SX7RVIVAL  C'KNTHl 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST      miction  puts  facts  in  order 


or  vnonnA 


IN  XHS  HOUSX  OF  RXFRESENTATITES 

Tuesdajf.  October  21,  1975 

Mr.  WMITKUUBST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
August/Beptember  iMue  of  Animal  KIdk- 
4am  eonteliied  a  teief  statement  Ixy  WH- 
Bam  O.  Conway,  the  general  director  of 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  out- 
ing the  value  of  Survival  Centers  In 
perpetuating  vanishing  species. 

1^  bin,  TLR.  1164,  contains  a  provi- 
sion for  funding  "^Mltfonal  Survifal 
Centers,  and  Mr.  Conway's  article  makes 
It  very  clear  that  such  centers  are  of 
vital  Importance.  I  am  Inserting  It  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricou  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues: 

A  Kkw  SoBviTAi.  Csmsa 

A  pcoblam  that  haa  troaMed  eonaerva- 
tlonlsta  for  yaais  U  the  need  to  find  addi- 
tional space,  beyond  the  now-Umlted  aiaaa 
^tha  natton's  aoologleal  parks,  for  tha 
propagation  of  vanishing  qwdes.  Savaral 
fbrelgn  and  United  States  aooa  have  Initiated 
aooh  programs,  most  notably  the  Hattonal 
Zoologloal  Park  in  WatfUngton.  D.C.,  which 
has  acquired  mora  than  S.O0O  acres  of  the 
old  Moo*  Royal  cavalry  station  In  Virginia. 

And  now.  tha  Ifew  Task  Zoologleal  Society 
■*»•  hna  advanced  m  this  dhectton,  wttb  a 
pilot  propagation  program,  made  poaslbla  by 
tha  Xdward  Jidm  Nobia  Poondatkm,  on  St. 
Catherine's  Island  off  tha  ooast  of  Oaorgla. 
This  new  Borvlval  Oaatsr  is  dsdlcatad  to  the 
atady  a<  aattva  wfld  amatfa  through  a  long- 
tarn  adentlte  reaoaieh  program,  and  to  the 
propagation  of  an  wirtangeiad  ^adea  tar 
whl^  the  Island's  "»«— tijt  and  'n'^smvm  vmif 
be  suitable.  Already,  herds  t€  Afirlean  ante- 
lopes—addaz,  sable,  and  gemsbok— are  In 
residence,  roaming  large,  fenced  ranees, 
under  careful  supervision. 

Although  St.  Oathsrlna's  animal  pr<^;>aga- 
tlon  areas  are  not  planned  for  casual  vW- 
tors,  the  program  is  a  pubho  one  In  every 
sense  of  the  word.  The  sorvtval  Center  will 
play  host  to  scientists  and  aerlooa  sttulonts. 
and  its  "produce"  wm  not  only  help  to  fulflU 
man's  req>onsibllitleB  toward  other  living 
things,  but  also  to  Instire  that  future  gen- 
erations are  not  deprived  ot  the  opptHrtunlty 
to  see  at  least  some  of  Earth's  most  spec- 
tacular  creatures. 

The  new  Center  is  planned  as  a  coopera- 
tive effort.  Ilie  National  Zoo  has  placed  a 
nuclear  herd  in  one  at  tha  Island's  facili- 
ties, and  other  organizatlcms.  Including  the 
Department  ot  the  Interior  and  tha  Philadel- 
phia Zo<dogical  Society,  are  expected  to  par- 
tlc^te.  While  initial  attention  has  been 
focused  upon  foreign  species,  special  pro- 
fnun*  are  being  planned  for  the  possible 
propagation  and  re-lntroductlon  of  native 
animals.  The  brown  pelican,  sandhill  crane. 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 


or  TXXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPBSSENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  October  21,  197  S 

Mr.  MUiFOBD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
my  fondest  hope  that  you  and  the  other 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body  will 
read  the  following  bit  of  satire. 

T(»igiie-ln-cheek.  yes.  Fiction,  yes.  In 
perspective,  yes. 

A  small  town  paper  in  Texas — ^Hood 
County  News,  Granbury,  Tex. — ran  a 
column  relating  a  story  told  second 
hand.  But  It  Is  a  parody  on  the  current 
crude  on  dflcmma. 

Hopefully,  my  fellow  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  will  enj<^  the  humor,  and  note 
the  paimBflls  to  erode  oil  shortages. 

The  article  follows: 

TTO    (Tins,  That,   and  the   Other) 

(By  Larry  L.  Crabtree) 
Fella  on  the  Lake  sez:  "The  fellow  who  go«s 
out  looking  for  trouble  doesn't  need  to  get 
ready  for  a  long  trip." 

TTO 

Decontrol  of  crude  <ril  prices  takes  some  of 
the  edge  off  the  following  tongue-in-che«k 
story  about  Wildcat,  Wyoming.  Oeorge  Baker, 
a  friend  of  ours  from  Fort  Stockttm,  sent  the 
story  to  us.  He  gave  credit  to  WendeU  Tooley 
In  Floydada  for  Its  origin.  Now  Just  where 
Wendell  got  fha  story  we  havent  tha  slight- 
est. At  any  rata  here  Is  the  way  it  supposedly 
happened  la  Wildcat: 

"WUdoat,  Wyoming  was  a  prosperous  town 
where  tha  populace  aubaistad  (at  isast  par- 
tially) on  buffalo  wtth  which  tha  local  Indian 
hunters  kept  them  supplied.  To  stq^ptomsnt 
meat  from  this  source.  WUdcat  reaUtants 
(caBed  WUdcattersf  or  WUdcattlans?) 
bought  some  of  their  buffalo  meat  from  far- 
off  hunters.  By  b\tylng  enough  outalds  they 
were  able  to  hold  the  local  price  to  92  a 
biiffalo,  which  dldnt  make  the  Indiana  very 
happy,  but  who  cared? 

"Then  one  day  the  distant  hunters  decided 
to  quit  dellvMlng  buffalo  meat.  Panic  en- 
sued. The  local  Indians  Just  couldn't  increase 
the  domestic  supply  fast  enough  so  rationing 
was  Instituted.  Bven  the  Indians  had  to  stand 
In  line  for  their  share. 

"The  townspeople  blamed  the  Indians  for 
the  shortage.  Some  even  said  the  tribe  pur- 
posely made  unsuccessful  htmts — even  stam- 
peded buffalo  over  tha  cliffs  In  order  to  create 
shortages.  The  Oovemment  Agency  came  to 
the  Indians  and  XxOA  them  they  must  procure 
mora  buffalo.  FIna.  said  tha  Ihdlans.  But 
their  bows  and  arrows  were  old  and  had  been 
stored  In  tepees  for  years.  They  naadad  twine 
and  arrowheads  with  which  to  repair  them. 
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But  bow  and  arrow  makers  were  two  years 
behind  on  deliveries  already. 

"Buffalo  were  not  as  plentiful  as  before, 
snd  the  Indians  had  to  roam  farther  and 
farther  to  find  them.  New  braves  recruited 
for  the  stepped-up  hunta  demanded  higher 
wages.  Bow-and-arrow  prices  shot  up.  The 
buffalo  price  would  have  to  be  raised  to  $10 
to  cover  higher  costs.  'Excess  profits!'  the 
pe<9le  cried.  Some  suggested  using  canned 
food  instead  of  buffalo,  but  cans  hadn't  been 
Invented  yet. 

"Many  years  before,  the  Qovernment 
Agency  had  ruled  that  the  tribe  must  give 
It  part  of  the  buffalo  earnings  each  year.  But 
a  portion  of  this  was  returned  at  times  in 
the  form  of  a  depletion  allowance  when  the 
bunting  was  bad. 

"Now,  even  though  the  Indians  were  work- 
ing harder  than  ever  to  try  to  scare  up  more 
'  buffalo  meat,  the  townspeople  stepped  up 
their  attacks  on  them.  They  said  the  hvmters' 
horses  messed  up  the  land  and  smelled 
up  the  air  (even  though  some  had  never 
even  visited  the  hunting  grounds  where  this 
fotiling  was  alleged  to  be  taking  place). 

"Some  Indians  began  hunting  from  the 
water  in  canoes.  Townspeople  complained 
that  this  would  ruin  the  rivers.  One  day,  de- 
spite all  the  Indians'  precautions,  a  buffalo 
did  fall  in  the  water.  The  Indian  who  shot 
it  cleaned  up  the  mess  by  himself  and  paid 
all  the  expenses  while  the  townspeople  stood 
on  the  bank  and  complained. 

"The  Agency  then  decided  to  make  hunt- 
ing safer.  It  decreed  Indians  must  put  sad- 
dles on  the  horses,  tie  the  braves  to  the 
saddles,  put  safety  tips  over  arrow  heads, 
and  wear  hard-toed  mocassins — all  at  In- 
dian expense.  The  tribe  protested  that  this 
would  hamper  the  hiuit;  besides,  the  tribe 
already  had  safety  regulations  of  ita  own. 

"Next  an  Agency  safety  group,  called 
"Safety  and  Health  for  Indian  Tribes,"  was 
set  up;  its  membership  included  storekeep- 
ers, bartenders,  blacksmiths,  and  other  ex- 
perts on  Indian  safety.  Despite  all  these 
handicaps,  the  hunt  went  on. 

"Then  the  evil  spirit — Agency  leader 
"Trader  Jackson' — came  upon  the  tribe.  He 
said  that  the  depletion  allowance  should  be 
taken  away  and  that  the  price  should  be 
rolled  back  to  $2  a  buffalo.  The  Agency  and 
the  townspeople  agreed  and  it  was  done.  So 
the  beaten  Indians  put  away  their  bows  and 
arrows  and  retvu-ned  to  the  reservation  never 
to  hunt  buffalo  again.  The  next  winter  was 
extremely  long  and  cold.  Most  of  the  towns- 
people starved  to  death.  The  town  of  Wildcat 
perished." 


SENSE  FROM  NEW  YORK'S 
SUBURBS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or   NTW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  New  York  City's  financial  crisis 
may  well  prove  to  presage  the  central 
financial  theme  of  the  second  half  of  the 
1970's.  The  way  we  handle  c(Mnplexit3^ 
of  the  dilonma  faced  by  the  city  and  the 
State,  the  extait  of  the  human  tragedy, 
and  the  implications  for  municipal  fi- 
nancing across  the  Nation  and  around 
the  world  will  perhaps  tell  us  more  about 
the  nature  of  our  Oovemment  and  our 
people  than  almost  any  other  issue  we 
face.  It  is  a  time  for  clear  thinking,  com- 
passion and  imderstanding.  Above  all,  we 
need  Oovemment  leadership  that  will 
put  aside  partisan  cheap  shots  and  start 
to  deal  forthrightly  with  the  truly  diffi- 
cult questions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  that  light,  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  coUeagues  an  editorial 
aired  on  WOOM,  a  radio  station  in  Hunt- 
ington. Long  Island.  It  presents  a  sensible 
balanced  view  of  New  York's  troubles, 
and  I  hope  that  Members  of  this  body 
will  heed  its  urgent  message. 

The  article  follows: 

Thb  1930's — New  Yokk  Crrv  Hku>ed  Feed  the 

Nation!    The    1970'b — Wnx    the    Nation 

Help  Feed  New  York  Citt? 

During  the  Depression,  and  shortly  there- 
after, the  farmers  of  this  nation  were  in 
deqperate  shape.  Foreclosures  were  common 
.  .  .  farm  prices  were  at  rock  bottom.  Natural 
catastrophles,  such  as  drought,  compounded 
the  problem.  The  Federal  Government  recog- 
nized that  the  farming  community  was  vital 
to  the  nation;  that  the  country's  food  sup- 
ply had  to  be  maintained. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  responded 
to  the  crisis  situation  with  low  cost  loans  to 
farmers  .  .  .  with  Federal  guarantees  .  .  . 
with  price  supports  and  subsidiee  .  .  .  with 
needed  massive  aid  to  the  nu-al  community. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  mobi- 
lized to  battle  farm  faUure.  Much  of  the 
money  that  went  to  the  rural  areas  of  the 
Midwest  and  South  came  from  the  cities  of 
this  nation  .  .  .  from  the  taxes  of  city  dweU- 
ers.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
about  the  Federal  Government  helping 
farmers  but  the  need  was  there. 

Now  the  cities  are  in  desperate  fiscal  trou- 
ble. New  York  City  is  but  the  first,  a  clue, 
a  bint  as  to  what  might  well  lie  ahead  for 
many  of  this  nation's  troubled  urban  areas. 
The  cities  have  sent  more  taxes  to  Wash- 
ington than  have  been  returned  to  them  for 
decades. 

Presently,  not  only  New  York  City,  but 
other  New  York  communities,  as  well  as  the 
State  itself,  have  been  financially  immobi- 
lized. In  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  col- 
lege building  projects  are  stalled.  New  York 
and  ita  subdivisions  are  simply  unable  to 
borrow.  Washington's  answer  is  one  of  In- 
difference, even  of  hostility.  The  President 
and  his  inept  economic  advisors  want  to 
punish  New  York  City.  What  the  President 
really  wanta  to  do  is  run  against  New  York 
City  in  next  year's  election  and,  by  grand- 
standing his  opposition,  pick  up  votes  in 
Middle  America! 

Despite  New  York  City's  fiscal  Incompe- 
tanoe  of  the  past,  a  defatilt  by  the  city  would 
have  grievous  implications  for  every  state, 
municipality  and  taxing  authority  In  the 
nation.  Intornatlonally,  it  would  J\istiflably 
tmdermine  confidence  In  our  government. 
For  a  government  that  can  let  its  greatest 
city  fall,  without  lifting  a  finger  to  help, 
simply  Is  not  a  competent  government.  Al- 
though the  President  and  his  Treasury  Sec- 
retary certainly  don't  have  a  grasp  of  that 
reality,  we  hope  the  Congress  dOes  and  acta 
before  it  is  too  lata  for  all  of  us. 
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Foundation.  This  year,  the  foimdation's 
national  poster  child.  Stacie  Elizabeth 
Meacham,  is  a  resident  of  Bakersfi,eld, 
Calif.,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting in  the  Congress.  Through  my 
discussions,  I  have  learned  that  it  is  not 
epilepsy  itself  which  is  tragic,  but  rather 
the  somewhat  medieval  attitude  toward 
it  in  the  minds  of  the  ill  informed. 
Epilepsy  csm  be  successfully  treated — 
what  we  have  difficulty  correcting  is  the 
public  outlook,  and  the  tmswer  to  this  is 
greater  enlightenment.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  designation  of  November  as  Na- 
tional Epilepsy  Month  will  help  provide 
public  education  regarding  the  prob- 
lems— and,  more  importantly  the  non- 
problems — ol  epilepsy.  In  previous  years, 
our  Pi-esident  has  issued  only  a  Message 
to  the  Foundation,  calling  November  Na- 
tional Epilepsy  Month.  As  these  messages 
have  not  done  enough  to  terminate  er- 
roneous assumptions  concerning  epi- 
lepsy, I  would  like  to  see  a  Presidential 
proclamation  issued  annually.  Through 
such  a  measure,  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  citizens  the  many  among  us 
who  handle  epilepsy  dally,  it  is  my  hope 
that  those  so  afBicted  will  find  greater 
acceptance,  and  that  the  general  public 
will  come  to  understand  that  epilepsy 
is  not  the  great  liandicap  it  was  once 
thought  to  be 


NATIONAL  EPILEPSY  MONTH 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or  CALirOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  KETCHX7M.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  Joint  resolution  which 
will  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber each  year  as  National  Epilepsy 
Month.  I  have  a  growing  concern  re- 
garding the  misunderstanding  which 
surrounds  this  affllctltm,  and  have  had 
occasion  recently  to  communicate  fre- 
quentiy    with    the    National    Epilepsy 


SOVIET  INTIMIDA'IION  OF  NORWAY 
UNDERWAY— WHERE  IS  NATO? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   CEOSGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  very  quietly  a  troop  buildup 
has  been  taking  place  on  the  Norwegian - 
Soviet  border.  Soviet  naval  vessels  have 
been  maneuvering  in  plain  sight  of  Nor- 
wegian harbors,  "nie  Soviets  have  also 
inaugiu-ated  a  new  airline  service  to  the 
disputed  island  of  Spitsbergen  where  it 
mines  coal,  although  Norway  owns  the 
island.  All  of  this  Is  a  calculated  "war  of  ? 
nerves "  designed  to  unsettle  Norwegian 
negotiators  when  they  meet  next  month 
to  shape  a  dividing  line  in  the  Barents 
Sea.  At  stake  is  "freedom  of  the  seas"  in 
the  ai-ea,  tlie  rich  coal  deposits  of  Spits- 
bergen, and  potentially  rich  oil  and  min- 
eral deposits  offshore.  The  ominous  thing 
is  that  the  United  States  and  NATO  have 
done  nothing  to  bolster  or  back  Norway 
in  this  quarrel,  which  is  so  typical  of  tlie 
Soviet  imperialism  and  Communist  "sa- 
lami" technique.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
the  background  story  on  this  struggle, 
which  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times 
of  October  2, 1975.  The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  3, 19761 

Sovirr-NoBWEGiAN  Disputs  Is  UNrou>XMc 
'  OvES  Babxnts  Ska  On. 

Oslo,  Noswat,  Sept.  27. — A  quiet  and  tense 
drama  between  Norway  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  imfolding  over  each  nation's  sovereignty 
in  a  remote  Arctic  area. 

The  drama,  closely  watched  by  the  United 
States,  Is  being  enacted  against  a  backdrop 
of  potentially  vast  oil  deposlte  and  a  major 
Soviet  military  buUdup  over  the  past  de- 
cade near  the  Norwegian  border.  At  stake, 
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tUM,  WHtem  dlploaiaW  fear  that 
the  «t«pat»  mazks  «a  effoii  by  tlM  Soviet 
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Nov  Konraglan  ofllrrtala  are  planning  talke 
la  Orio  la  ITovember  with  the  RuBslans  to 
ahape  a  dlTliUng  line  In  the  Barents  Sm 
for  both  natloaa.  SpltsberRea  is  not  on  the 
agenda,  but  aorerelgnty  over  the  waters 
aMMind  the  archipelago  may  loom  u  a  source 
of  teMtoa. 

Tha  tHae  wm  ralaed  two  weeks  ago  when 
tha  SovtoC  UaloD  oonilueted  sm  maneuvers, 
flriag  mlMllea  In  waters  that  are  to  be  ne- 
gotlatetL  Oalo  expreased  Its  concern  to  the 
Soviet  TTBlon.  and  the  mlssUe  tests  were 
viewed  H  a  strongarm  tactic  to  unsettle  the 
Norwegians. 

Tbrn  nmttatx'M  largest  newspaper,  Aften- 
pcatsa.  tanned  the  testa  "a  curloua  kind  of 
nacoOatioii  taotle"  adding:  "Good  nalghbon 
aho«ild  have  no  need  to  demonstrate  their 
mmtary  power  to  enter  Into  a  dialogue  In 
such  a  complex  problem.'*^ 

Spitsbergen  Ilea  some  aoo  miles  north  of 
Nonnqr  la  the  acceM  roato  between  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  Barents  Sea.  On  tha 
south  shore  d  the  Barento  Sm  Um  the  Kola 
Peninsula  and  Murmansk,  which  have  wlt- 
nesasd  "^  dynanUc"  Soviet  build-up.  accord- 
ing to  tha  Norwegian  Foretga  Mlnletry. 

There  la  soma  farting.  e^MdaUy  among 
Weetara  diplomats  that  Uosoow  woiUd  be 
content  to  work  out  aa  agreement  itmitiwg 
aoeeH  to  the  waters  to  Norway  and  the  So- 
viet Union  only.  Such  a  measure  would  meet 
objeetlona  tmn  the  tlnlted  Stotae  and  other 
I  of  the  North  Atlantic  TrMty  Qrga- 


T7n4»  a  1930  trMty,  signed  by  more  than 
40  eooatrtaa.  including  the  United  Statea 
and  tha  Soviet  Uhlon.  Norway  waa  giaated 
soreiaHu^  over  Spttabercen.  but  all  the  na- 
tlona  Involved  taUlaed  the  right  to  ezpUne 
the  aatoral  raeooroea. 

Only  Norway  aad  the  Soviet  Union  main- 
tain eoal-mlntng  operatlana  ttiere. 

With  tlie  diacoieiy  at  oil  under  the  North 
Sm  between  Norway  and  Britain,  the  teoq>o 
of  eeonomlo  aettvll^  has  picked  up  anmnd 
SpttAergen.  Norwegian  omplale,  oonvlnoed 
that  there  are  oU  and  mlnaral  depoatta  In  the 
Bazento  Sea,  preaeed  for  an  International 
egreemant  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  eettle 
the  tighta  to  whatever  minerals  may  be 
fOnad.  TWks  laet  year  In  lioeeow  broke  off 
Inaonelimveiy  after  one  WMk. 

The  NOrweglana  aeA  a  median  dividing 
hae^  eqnirtlatont  between  the  harden  and 
lataadi  at  both  aattona.  The  Bnaalana  want 
a  Una  laadlnc  traai  the  Soviet-Norweghm 
border  to  the  North  PQla.  The  amount  of  tm- 
rltory  in  dispute  Is  nearly  one-third  the  size 
of  Norway. 


CCTiflRKRffMAW  JOHN  L.  BURION 
EXTENZ3S  OONORATDLATIOMB  TO 
JAIIEB  QABBSBT  AMD  HIS  STAFF 
AS  RADIG  STATION  K-101  CELE- 
B&ATKS  ITS  18th  ANNIVERSART 
OCnOBXR27 


'   EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

colleagues  to  tbe  outstanding  accomp- 
Bahments  of  Radio  Statlim  K-101  which 
win  cdefarate  its  18th  azmivenary  on 
October  27. 

The  success  of  K-101  FM  and  AM  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  untbing  elTMis 
of  Junes  Oabbert  Eighteen  years  ago 
Mr.  Oabbert  opened  the  doors  for  the 
first  time  at  his  radio  station  and  began 
a  record  of  service  to  the  community  ttutt 
continues  today. 

Mr.  Oabbert  believes  in  community  in- 
volvonent.  and  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  Insure  that  the  public  has  access  to 
his  broadcast  facility. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  broadcasters  in 
the  coimtry  to  provide  a  "communi^  ac- 
cess van."  a  completely  portable  reeord- 
Ing  studio  wUch  allows  citizens  to  air 
their  opinions  without  leaving  their 
neighborhoods. 

Besides  an  extensive  asacntment  of 
news  and  public  affairs  programs,  K-101 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  areas  of  live  stereo 
radio  drama  and  is  currently  involved  in 
the  production  of  a  live  amateur  show. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  thatYou  and  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Join  with  me  in  extending  cangratula- 
tions  to  Mr.  Oabbert  and  the  staff  of 
K-101,  and  wish  them  ccmtlnued  success 
as  they  observe  their  18th  anniversary. 
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COUNCIL  OF  EUROPE  IN 
STRASDOURO 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 

or  CAUVOBXU 
IN  TBI  HOUBB  OF  BIFBBSSNTATTVBS 

TueMdat.  Octdber  21,  1975 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BX7RTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 


IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  BKPBBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesd4^.  October  21,  1975 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  represent  the  Committee  on  m- 
tematlonal  Relations  at  the  27th  session 
of  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  in  Strasbourg,  France 
on  October  6-7, 1075. 

The  Councfl  of  Europe's  Assembly  is 
the  prine^al  forum  of  European  parli- 
amentary democracy.  It  Is  the  only  par- 
liamentuy  group  which  indodcs  an  of 
Europe's  democrades.  in/^imwng  the  neu- 
tral countries.  In  recent  yean,  wttti  the 
growth  of  the  European  community's  in- 
stitutions and  the  continuation  of  the 
work  <tf  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  of 
NATO,  the  CooncU  of  Eun^w  has  con- 
centrated on  the  p<^itlcal  and  cultural 
aspects  of  Western  Europe,  and  especial- 
ly, the  human  rights  field. 

I  presented  a  short  pmxr  which  fol- 
lows, in  the  AssemUy's  debate  on  United 
States-European  relations  which  I  hope 
Members  win  find  of  interest: 

|A  OoifOBKBeiONAX,  View  or  Umns  States- 

ETTaOPKAir   BSLATIONS 

(By  Congreeaman  Lao  Braxr,  Democrat,  of 
California,  prepared  for  tbe  Council  of 
Europe  Assembly,  Strasbourg,  October 
1076) 

Tbe  end  of  American  Involvement  In  South- 
•Mt  Asia,  Instead  of  reassuring  our  Weatem 
alllM,  has  marked  the  start  of  a  period 
of  unMBlnens  In  Western  European  nations 
and  eepedally  with  our  NATO  alllee.  The 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974  and  the  FtMVIgn 
Assistance  Act  of  1074,  each  of  which  con- 
tolaed  oongreatfonal  Ilmttattona  oft  llw 
amerlran  Presidency's  tradltk>nal  posers  In 
foreign  relations,  are  often  sMn  In  Europe  as 
confirmation  of  both  a  new  hostility  in  Con- 
gress   (and,   therefc«e,   the   American   body 


politic)  toward  executive  branoh  eommlt- 
ments  abroad,  aad  a  trend  toward  greater 
o(mgresBloDal  Involvement  In  fotvlga  policy 
which  may  be  daagerona. 

The  strong  pubUo  aad  oongreaalonal  crlt- 
Iclam  at  the  HeTiilnkI  eonfierenoe  on  European 
security  which  faoM  the  American  President 
even  today  might  be  Ineluded  m  a  further 
example  by  thOM  Inclined  to  seek  evidence 
of  a  new  hoetfllty  by  a  country  known  for 
Its  past  periods  at  Isolationism. 

Z  would  Ilka  to  examine  both  the  antece- 
dents and  tha  aastunptlons  of  these  assew- 
menta  from  Europe  which  I  believe  are  both 
wrong  In  their  conclusions  and  misleading 
If  our  European  aUlee  should  act  upon  them. 

Since  an  unruly  Congress  Is  the  common 
element  In  thoM  Eun^Man  fears,  and  since 
this  aasembly  of  padlmentarlans  Invited  t 
Member  of  Congress,  for  which  I  am  per- 
sonally pleaaed  and  grateful.  I  woiUd  like  to 
begin  by  examining  several  examples  of  what 
appear  to  many  ot  you  as  untoward  and  even 
IrreqjMnalble  congressional  behavior  In  for- 
eign affairs. 

From  an  Institution  which  consistently 
supported  the  policy  outllnM  of  M««ihnii. 
Acheeon,  Dullsa,  Bosk  and  Kissinger,  we 
now  perceive  (In  the  United  Stotes.  as  well) 
a  new  dlrectloa  by  Congrees. 

The  mlleetones  of  this  change  are  agreed 
upon:  The  War  Powers  Act,  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act  of  1074.  with  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment; the  suspension  at  military  aid  to  Tur- 
key; and  the  refusal  to  grant  additional  mili- 
tary aid  In  Southeast  Asia.  Thoe  are  others 
which  are  leas  visible. 

What  Is  less  dear  Is  the  long-term  signif- 
icance of  thoM  Instances  of  congressional 
Independence  tn  foreign  affairs: 

Are  these  Isolated  oases,  brotight  together 
only  by  their  colnddenoe  In  time? 

Do  they  reflect  the  peculiar  leadership 
weaknesses  of  the  Ford  Administration,  tbe 
only  one  In  American  history  where  the  Pres- 
ident never  won  a  national  electoral  man- 
date? 

Or  do  these  congressional  acts  represent 
a  more  substantial  shift  of  authority  to  a 
Congress  clearly  reacting  against  too  much 
foreign  Involvement,  of  which  Vietnam  Is  the 
symbol? 

oauaxs  or  tbasx  buj.  disputx 

The  seeds  of  the  traCto  bill  dispute  came 
from  the  lack  of  caution  by  the  mxon  Ad- 
ministration which.  In  October  1073.  signed 
a  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  promised,  among  other  Items,  most- 
favored  nation  (MFN)  status.  In  the 
euphoria  l>efore  the  anticipated  election  vic- 
tory by  NUon  that  fall,  the  Administration 
forgot  that  eongreaslonal  approval  waa 
needed  for  MFN  stotus.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Nixon  Administration  Ignored  the  bitter 
reaction  among  the  Jews  In  America  several 
months  earlier  to  the  Soviet  emigration  tax. 
That  reaction  should  have  warned  both  gov- 
ernments that  congreeslonal  approval  would 
not  be  automatic.  Whether  or  not  one  agrees 
with  the  final  congressional  action,  it  could 
have  been  anticipated  for  over  two  years. 

The  Turkish  aid  suspension  had  its  roots 
in  the  cynical  policy  employed  by  two  Amer- 
ican Administrations  In  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean since  1967. 

Faced  with  a  Greek  military  dlcUtorshtp, 
the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administrations  pro- 
ceeded on  a  buslness-as-usual  basis  In 
Athens.  When  that  dlctotorshlp  provoked  a 
coup  on  Cyprus  last  July,  the  United  SUtes, 
still  eager  to  protect  ite  Greek  bases,  refused 
to  condemn  the  attack  on  the  legal  Cyprlot 
government.  The  Inevlteble  TufkUb  reaction 
came  In  the  July  Invasion.  But  when  the 
Turks,  in  August,  expanded  that  beach- 
head to  over  on^thlrd  at  the  laiaad.  and 
over  three-quartars  of  tta  eoimoialo  wealth, 
tbe  sltuatloB  shifted  dramattoally.  As  Oreek 
Americans  turned  hoetne  toward  the  Turkish 
action  they  began  to  pressure  their  Con- 
gressmen for  actton. 

The  Turks,  who  In  July  were  the  aggrieved 
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party  were  now  the  aggressor,  armed  almost 
entirely  with  American  weapons,  employed 
uzainst  an  expUclt  and  long-atandlng  x>ro- 
Wbltlon  in  U.S.  law.  Secretary  Kissinger 
faUed  to  face  the  legal  Issue — and  also  failed 
to  understand  the  militancy  of  Greek -Amer- 
icans who  now  pressured  the  Congress.  These 
factors  assured  that  aid  to  Turkey  would  be 
suspended. 

The  Turkish  affair,  therefore,  must  also  be 
charged  to  Ineptness  by  the  Admlnlstratlan 
against  a  formidable  and  well-organized  do- 
mestic force,  rather  than  to  a  congressional 
design  to  seize  unprecedented  authority,  1 
state  this  as  one  who  believes  the  Congress 
wrong  In  this  Instance  for  Insisting  on  a  legal 
argument  and  Ignoring  the  serious  foreign 
policy  consequences. 

asrusAL  CM  Vietnam 
On  the  third  example,  Vietnam,  a  wide- 
spread disenchantment  with  the  war  In 
Southeast  AsU  had  developed  In  the  UA 
since  1968  when  Democrats  refused  to  re- 
nominate their  own  party  leaders  on  this 
Issue.  The  recent  refusal  of  the  Congress  to 
vote  extra  aid  to  Vietnam  was  entirely  con- 
sistent with  Congress'  own  record  and  with 
the  temper  of  the  American  people.  That  this 
refusal  B\ni>rlsed  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retory of  Stete  Is  Itself  surprising. 

Even  If  these  three  episodes  appear  unre- 
lated, do  they  not  reflect  a  lack  of  leader- 
ship by  the  Ford  Administration?  The  an- 
swer Is  clearly  "yes"  If  the  question  asks 
whether  the  political  effecto  of  these  oongiea- 
slonal  acts  could  have  been  otherwise  repre- 
sented. Yet  the  new  President,  with  a  con- 
ventional and  conservative  approach  to  for- 
eign affairs,  which  he  developed  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  the  quarter-century 
when  Presldente  made  foreign  policy,  was 
paradoxically,  not  a  likely  candidate  to  sense 
the  new  Congressional  mood  for  several 
reasons: 

First,  the  new  President  was  confident  that 
he  knew  the  House  and  could  lead  It  In  fOT- 
elgn  affairs  as  Truman,  lasenhower  and  even 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  had.  President  Ford 
failed  to  see  the  special  dlfBcultles  of  the 
three  probleme  oiitllned  above  and  his  special 
weaknesses  as  an  Interim  President. 

Second.  President  Ford  relied  too  much  on 
Kissinger  when  the  Secretary  of  Stoto  was 
already  beginning  his  decline.  The  Kissinger 
credibility  was  badly  temlshed  by  ChUe,  by 
his  Salzburg  temper  tentrum  and  by  a  style 
increasingly  perceived  to  concentrate  more 
on  managing  his  critics  and  less  with  dealing 
with  international  problems.  Yet,  Ford's 
weakness  In  foreign  affairs  could  not  allow 
hlm<to  release  Dr.  Kissinger. 

So  the  weaknesses  of  the  President  supple- 
mented those  of  his  Secretary  of  State,  creat- 
ing the  appearance  ^lat  the  institution  of 
.  the   Presidency   was   weakened    In   foreign 
affairs. 

How  unreal  this  appearance  ie,  we  can  see 
by  projecting  ourselves  two  years  ahead.  By 
spring  of  1977,  we  can  be  confident  these 
events  will  have  teken  place:  ' 

A  President,  elected  In  his  own  right,  will 
be  In  the  White  House  with  a  new  foreign 
policy  team.  There  Is  today,  I  believe,  a  60-SO 
chance  that  Gerald  Ford  will  be  this  "new" 
President  to  be  elected  In  November,  1976: 

Vietnam  will  have  receded  from  the  pub- 
lic conscloiisness. 

The  new  President  will  have  used  his  Ini- 
tial strength  to  remove  both  Turkish  aid  and 
the  Jackson  amendment  as  major  problems, 
assuming  that  they  are  not  completely  re- 
moved by  the  present  Congress. 

WHAT   KIND   or  CONORESSf 

What  kind  of  Congress  will  the  new  Presi- 
dent face  In  the  foreign  affairs  field? 

To  the  great  disappointment  (or  relief)  of 
those.  In  and  out  of  tbe  Congress,  who  see 
OXXI 2106— Fart  M 
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today  a  "revolution-  tn  the  legislative 
brandi,  there  Is  a  good  chance  that  two 
years  from  now  no  one  wUl  know  what  to- 
day's excitement  was  about.  Congress 
changes  Ito  ways  very  slowly.  The  dramatic 
changes  In  Internal  procedure  taken  by  the 
present  Congress  Is  proof  of  that  relative  In- 
ertia and  not  a  refutation  of  It.  The  prin- 
cipal change  was  to  elect  3  of  21  coramlttee 
chairmen  by  merit  and  not  seniority. 

Coordinating  the  work  of  438  Member*, 
elected  every  two  years  largely  on  their  own 
and  not  as  party  representetlves.  Is  a  task 
which  has  occupied  the  House  since  Ite  crea- 
tion. "Bevolte"  against  both  Presldente  and 
Ite  own  leaders  have  been  a  characteristic 
of  Congress  since  Its  estobllshment.  Numer- 
ous reorganizations  have  been  discussed,  a 
few  adopted,  but  the  theme  of  the  House's 
history  Is  that  few  men  and  few  groups  have 
ever  tamed  the  essential  (and  healthy)  dis- 
order of  the  Institution.  When  the  House 
seemed  to  become  too  organized  (under  the 
Speaker  In  the  late  19th  Century,  and  imder 
the  Caucus,  In  the  earty  aoth  century)  the 
House  Itself  reacted  by  limiting  tbe  trend 
toward  too  much  order. 

Today,  the  House,  especially  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, seems  to  be  reacting  against  too  much 
control  by  the  President.  The  Vietnam  con- 
flict symbolizes  that  concern.  Here  was  a 
major '  American  military  engagement  Into 
which  the  Congress  was  led  by  three  Presi- 
dents who  controlled  both  the  diplomatic 
and  mUltery  facte  avaOable  to  the  legislative 
body.  The  disaster  of  Vietnam,  fMm  ite 
origins  and  Ite  execution,  wIU  remain  a  sym- 
l»ol  for  Members  of  Congress  of  Ite  own 
weakness  for  some  years. 

Tbe  reaction  to  this  weakness  so  far  has 
come  m  the  Democratic  Caucus,  the  assem- 
bly of  an  Democratic  party  members  In  the 
House.  But  past  experience  Indicates  that 
the  Caucus  Is  unlikely  to  be  a  continuing  or 
a  consistent  guide  for  the  House. 

A  more  oonstructlve  and  more  feasible 
possibility  Is  that  Congress,  In  both  Ite 
branches,  will  reflect  Ite  Vietnam  experience 
through  an  Improved  use  of  Ite  capabilities 
to  understand  and  evaluate  future  foreign 
policy  problems  before  they  become  Vlet- 
nams.  These  capabUltles  are  slowly  develop- 
ing within  the  congressional  committees  on 
foreign  affairs.  Individual  membeia  now  have 
adequate  staff  and  have  new  access  to  re- 
search facllltlea.  Committee  staffs  also  are 
larger  and  more  capable. 

IMPROVmC  CONCRXSSIONAL  CAPACirlXS 

Improving  the  capacity  for  Independent 
critical  Judgmente  and  developing  Congress' 
own  sources  of  Information  In  International 
affairs  are  a  sign  that  Congress  Is  seriously 
committed  to  a  continuous  and  mature  role 
In  this  area. 

The  next  two  years,  therefore,  while  the 
public's  attention  Is  focused  on  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Vietnam  experience,  will  also 
be  a  test  period  for  Congress.  With  a  rela- 
tively week.  President  In  the  White  Hou^ 
for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  the 
Congress  faces  a  responsibility — and  a  teet — 
for  which  past  performance  Is  Uttle  guide. 

The  important,  but  Isolated  examples,  of 
tbe  Trade  Bill  and  of  Turkish  and  Vietnam 
aid,  should  not  obscure  the  principal  Issue: 
Is  Congress  prepared  for  a  continuing  com- 
mitment In  the  foreign  affairs  field  or  will 
the  poet  WW  II  domination  by  the  Presi- 
dency reassert  Itself  In  two  years? 

Many  thoughtful  Americans  hope  that  a 
responsible  Congress  can  perform  the  task 
which  Vietnam  has  set  before  It.  Whether  or 
not  It  will  do  this  Is  still  an  open  question. 

Defining  the  proper  congressional  role  in 
foreign  affairs  does  XK>t,  however,  deal  with 
the  substance  of  the  examplea  dlaeuased 
above  or.  for  a  further  example,  of  tbe  con- 
troversy over  CSCE. 
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Was  the  West  too  acconunodatlng  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Ite  alUes  In  Helsinki? 
Should  not  the  Western  democracies,  many  of 
whom  are  repreeented  hare  today.  Insist  on  a 
minimum  standard  of  human  righto  consid- 
eration In  the  world  coounmunlty?  If  nonin- 
terference In  a  country's  Internal  affairs 
means  tbe  West  must  tolerate  rigidly  con- 
trolled societies  in  Eastern  Europe  does  not 
that  principle  also  mean  that  the  West 
should  Insist  on  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  in  Portugal  and  Spain? 

One  of  the  reasons  why  my  constltuenU 
were  disenchanted  wUh  Helsinki  was  be- 
cause the  Western  European  countries  ap- 
pear weak  and  divided  when  they  enter  a  con- 
ference with  the  commvmlst  countries.  And 
my  constltuento  in  California  do  not  look 
upon  this  as  prlmaniy  an  American  problem. 
We  live  nearly  halfway  arc^md  the  world 
from  the  Soviet  l^eartland.  You,  and  your 
constituents  live  within  a  few  hundred  miles 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  What  does  Western 
Europe  have  to  say  about  democratic  values 
when  you  address  Eastern  Europe? 

XXPOSIWO  THE  LACK  OT  FREXOOM  IN   THX 
WABSAW    PACT    NATIONS 

The  inability  of  the  West  to  counter  effec- 
tively and  even  aggressively  the  pressures  of 
communism  remains  one  of  our  great  weak- 
nesses. I  believe  that  the  Western  European 
govermnente,  and  their  parllamenterlans, 
bear  an  important  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  this  work.  8o  far,  that  work  has  not  been 
adequately  done.  Too  little  effort  has  beeu 
made  to  expose  the  shortcomings  of  the  com- 
munlbt  approach;  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries  to  take  seriously  the  Helsinki 
efforte  on  freedom  of  movement  and  human 
contacte  Is  the  first  example  which  come  to 
my  mind.  There  has  been  little  response  to 
the  Soviet  attempt  to  use  tbe  Helsinki  con- 
ference to  harass  Western  European  attempte 
to  encourage  democracy  In  Portugal.  We 
should  not  let  the  world  forget  that  It  is 
the  rr^mmnrl^*'  countries  which  build  Berlin 
walls  and  Impose  exorbltent  exit  visa  requlre- 
mente.  How  should  we  forget  tbe  price  we 
must  pay  In  men,  arms,  munitions  and  na- 
tional anxieties  because  of  continued  bel- 
ligerence of  tbe  Sovlet-Communlst  bloc  to 
all  Western  nations. 

In  this  reqwDslbillty,  especially  within 
Europe,  the  United  Stotee  cannot  take  the 
leading  role.  Because  of  the  proximity  of 
Western  EuropeaiM  to  their  eastern  neigh- 
bors, these  criticisms  of  the  conmiunlst  sys- 
tem are  more  persuasive  if  they  come  from 
you.  While  the  United  States  cannot  and  will 
not  forsake  Ite  military  presence  In  Western 
Europe.  It  must  yield  to  you  In  addressing 
the  vulnerabilities  of  social  and  political  sys- 
tems of  the  Seat. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  prescribe  the  specific 
steps  which  the  European  democracies  must 
take  In  this  crltldsm.  I  would  only  suggest 
that  while  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  approach  for  you  as  for  the  United 
States,  the  other  Eastern  Eur(q>ean  countries 
are  more  accessible. 

There  are  strong  ties,  for  example,  between 
yourc  countries  and  the  Central  European 
i^fctinna  of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia  and  Hun- 
gary. Building  stronger  trade  and  cultural 
ties  with  these  countries  will  strengthen  the 
progressive  elemente  In  their  societies.  The 
Soviet  Union  must  continually  face  tbe  hard 
choice  between  another  Prague  of  1968  and 
the  gradual  and  Inevitable  political  emancl- 
patlona  of  these  countries. 

I  am  not  preaching  counter-revolution; 
rather,  I  would  insist  that  tbe  West — ^and 
that  means  e^jeclally.  Western  Europe — has 
a  profound  story  of  freedcHn  and  Individual 
responsfbnity  to  teU  the  world  and  partlc- 
ulariy  that  part  cloaaat  to  yon  to  the  East. 
I  have  traveled  In  Wialim  Europe,  as  I  am 
sure  you  have,  and  I  know  that  this  meseage 
has  a  meamaf  there.  We  Should  not  let  pass 
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tlM  eppottunlty  to  aear^Uut  meawge  ng- 
QtailycAm. 

wmt  so  acwtom  m  svbo««  st  sobofx4hs7 
Wky  kAV»  your  mmowelw  tkilad  to  do 
tMM  Whj.  By  (wlHmimi  Mk.  hMa  tbo 
MrtlB  WUl  aoi  bMD  nwd  m  pwt  of  tte 

tbo  Wart  can  look  only  to  tlio  TTUtad  StatM 
or  pttaMTfly  to  us  for  daOnlnc  reUttons  with 

n  would  be  »  awioos  aiut  eren  »  tzmgic 
«rnr  U  WMtam  SiiNpo  kx>ked  upatx  tboM 
quMttaw  w  liidlo»tllpiM  of  «  rrnval  of  Amar- 

ooaTtBOOd  ttet  the  enormooe  mlUtaiy.  po- 
Ittleel  and  ewwnmln  po««r  of  their  ooontrj 
win  ao*  aUov  them  to  be  laoleted  from  the 
world.  But  many  Amarleana  are  alao  i^ware 
tha*  the  dipendenoe  of  the  Weat  on  the 
Ubttad  Stataa  (Which  haa  maited  the  pest 
qnartv  emtory  amst  be  redefined  today  to 
aoooont  for  ttMsa  ohangaa : 

The  anaaMoaa  eeonomlc  growth  of  both 
Weatam  Borope  and  Japan  since  the  end  of 
WorMWarn. 

The  lirevMatble  stepe  already  taken  by  nine 
Weetam  European  oountnoe  toward  political 


The  extent  of  the  needs  (^  the  Third  World 
countries  for  econonle  support  and  political 
understandlnc  aa  they  dendop. 

We.  aa  Americana,  are  much  more  aware 
aftsr^yWimii  of  our  limits  In  chan^ng  the 
wortC*  Bat  even  If  Vietnam  nrrar  oocuzred 
wy^ould  not  be  aide  to  continue  to  operate 
as  If  only  two  superpowers  could  dominate 
all  intemattonal  forums. 

In  certain  araaa,  like  nuclear  we^Kms,  the 
United  Statea  and  the  Sorlet  Union,  wlU  con- 
tinue to  dominate.  Bopefuny,  this  domina- 
tion will  aUow  more  rapid  progress  toward 
control  of  such  anna.  But  in  foreign  economic 
assistance,  and  In  Ilmltatlooa  on  cmven- 
tlonal  arma  saUs.  the  United  States  should 
tirge  and  eren  Insist  on  more  responsibility 
by  Weatem  Borope. 

The  Uhlted  States  baa  a  permanent  rtie- 
vanee  for  Bunqw  In  a  world  where  most 
raloea  are  less  than  permanent.  But  for  the 
United  Statea.  and  Its  people,  Buiope  Is  also  a 
permanent  and  vital  Amerloan  interest 
beyond  queatlonlng.  Theae  values  are  per- 
manent because  ultimately  they  reflect  our 
contln\ilng  mutual  vital  Intensts. 

Within  this  undsrstaadlng,  there  Is  much 
opportunity  and  much  need  for  a  continuing 
and  healthful  redefinition  of  our  reniectlTe 
roles. 
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prarcnt  eoeKdon  or  Job  Interference,  may 
aotufiUy  enhance  the  reputation  and  per- 
formance of  much-maUsned  bareaucratB. 
The  olerioal  and  profeeslooal  staib  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  are  an  af- 
fected by  polities,  either  by  consresslonal 
fmuUng  and  oversiajlit  functkms  or  by 
local  contests  and  Issues,  and  they  should 
be  aUe  to  gain  valuable  experience  and 
share  their  expertise  in  voluntary  politi- 
cal action. 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  bring  IMeral 
onployees  back  into  our  democratic 
system,  and  I  commend  the  Poet  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service  Ocmunlttee  for  bring- 
ing the  bill  before  us  today. 


October  21,  1975 


COMMISSIONER  CARDWELL'S 
TESTIMONY  ON  SSI 


SUPPORT  OF  HATCH  ACT  REFORM 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

am  mrtnokut 
IN  THB  HOU8S  OP  BBPBB8EMTATIVES 

Tuetday,  October  21,  1975 

Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  not  being  present  to  actively  sup- 
port the  passage  of  HJt.  8617,  the  IMeral 
Bmdoyees'  PoUtlcal  Activities  Act  of 
1975.  As  one  of  its  cosponsors,  I  would 
certainly  have  voted  "aye"  on  this  much- 
needed  and  long-overdue  legislation. 

Assuming  this  bill  is  enacted,  we  will 
have  corrected  certain  provisions  of  the 
Hateh  Act  which,  in  my  opinion,  violate 
individual  rights  to  pcMtical  participa- 
^^km.  Federal  employees  have  virtually 
^qeen  ixohibited  from  all  partisan  politi- 
cal actions  short  ot  voting  on  election 
day,  and  such  strlngmt  restrictions  go 
beyond  what  is  aeeeasary  to  prevent  the 

rsiUmiliU  of  Patiwnaj'e  arml^  tnanniT^g 

the  VMecBl  agendes. 

FattHeal  participation  among  Federal 
worken,  with  the  bill's  safeguards  to 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iLUNoa 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OT  BBPBESEirrATIVES 

Titesday.  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  some  recent  c<miplalntB  that  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  has  not  been 
responsive  to  Congress  in  providing  in- 
formation on  the  supplemental  security 
income  program. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Rkcoib  at  this  point  an  Item- 
by-ltem  breakdown  of  the  occasions 
Oommlsstoner  Cardwell  has  testified  be- 
fore Congress  on  the  SBI  program,  as  well 
as  a  summary  of  written  refq?anses  fur- 
nished Members  of  Congress  on  the  pro- 
gram. Also  included  is  a  list  of  the  studies 
which  have  been  or  are  being  under- 
taken on  the  program: 

Comnsaiowaa  Oaanwaix's  Tssttmont  on 
SSI  SDros  jANxrABT  1974 

April  29.  1974 — House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-HBW  (197S  Budget 
Hearings):  Implementation  of  tbe  SSI  pro- 
gram; estimates  of  redplents;  operating  sta- 
tlsUcs;  leglsIatlTe  changes  since  PX.  03-603; 
proposed  automatic  eoet-of-llvlng  increases; 
administrative  costs;  food  stamp  ellglblUty; 
and  approprlatlona  requests. 

June  13. 1974— Senate  Appropriatlong  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-HBW  (197S  Budget 
Hlsarlngs) :  total  benefit  payment  statlsttos; 
Implementation  of  tbe  program;  estimates  of 
recipients;  legislative  changes  since  PX.  9»- 
608;  propoeed  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases;  and  appropriations  requests. 

July  16,  1974— Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging:  implementation  of  the  SSI  pro- 
gram; how  the  SSI  program  evolved;  first  6 
months  of  program  operation;  problems  and 
Issues  reUtlng  to  SSI;  and  relationship  of 
881  with  other  programs. 

Pebruary  28,  1978 — House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-HBW  (Second 
Supplmnental  Appropriations  BUI) :  request 
for  additional  appropriations  for  increased 
SSI  program  costs  and  administrative  ex- 
penses; request  for  an  Inoreaee  In  appro- 
priations for  additional  manpower  necessary 
to  administer  the  SSI  program  and  process 
disability  claims  and  hearhigs  and  appeals; 
Psderal  benefit  payments;  lurtd-harmless  pay- 
ments to  States;  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services. 

Ai>ni  36.  1976 — House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-HBW  (197«  Budget 
Hearings) :  complex  admlnisti:atlve  nature  of 
tbe  881  program;  progress  made  In  dealing 
with  administrative  problems;  Psderal  bene- 
fit payments;  '^old  harmless"  payments; 
881  budget  requests;  SSI  provlslcms.  prob- 


lems and  Issues;  and  vocational  rehabiuta- 
tlon. 

April  39.  1978— House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  Subcommittee  on  Betlrement  Income 
and  Bmployment:  current  operating  statis- 
tloa;  and  reaoIutlcMi  <rf  certain  administrative 
problems  and  program  lasues. 

May  1, 197S— Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging:  overview  of  the  SSI  program;  <^)era- 
tUMial  problems  in  the  program  and  steps 
being  taken  to  improve  operations;  and  SSA 
staffing. 

May  6,  1976— Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-HBW  (Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  BUI) :  request  for  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  increased  SSI  pro- 
gram costs  and  administrative  expenses;  and 
request  for  an  increase  In  appropriations  for 
additional  manpower  necessary  to  administer 
the  SSI  program  and  process  dlsabUity  claims 
and  hearings  and  appeals. 

May  8.  1975— Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-HBW  (1976  Budget 
Hearings) :  benefit  payment  rolls;  automatic 
benefit  Increase;  appellate  workload  backlog- 
complex  nature  of  SSI;  administrative  prob- 
lems and  progress  made  In  dealing  with 
them;  and  creation  of  external  review  group. 
May  31.  1976 — ^House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Bleans,  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security: 
SSI  disability  and  blindness  statistics  and 
general  SSI  <^)eratlng  statistics;  and  prob- 
lems and  achievements  of  the  SSI  program. 

June  3,  1976— House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Subcommittee  on  Publis  Assist- 
ance: basic  operating  statistics;  how  the  pro- 
gram evolved  through  legislative  changes 
status  of  SSI  operations;  SSI  Study  Oroup; 
possible  areas  for  improved  SSI  operations; 
and  need  for  coordination  of  the  SSI  and  food 
stamp  programs. 

September  8,  1976 — House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight: current  operational  status  of  the  pro- 
gram; accomplishments  to  date;  potential 
sources  of  error;  optimism  as  to  Improved  op- 
erations;  and  ongoing  studies  of  SSI. 

September  19,  1976— House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Subccxzunlttee  on  Social  Se- 
ciu-ity:  hearings  and  appeals  procedures: 
hearings  and  appeals  backlog  levels;  causes  of 
backlog:  classes  of  hearings  officers;  charac- 
teristics of  hearings  process;  efforts  being 
made  to  reduce  backlog,  improve  processing 
and  reduce  number  of  appeals;  current  out- 
look on  hearings  and  appeals  situation. 

SUMMAKT  OF  SELECTED  MATXRIAI.S  CONCERNING 

THE  SSI  Program  Pubnibbxd  Members  and 

COMMTTTEES    OF    CONORESS    SINCE    JANUARY 

1974 

May  20,  1974— Letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  SocUl  Security  to  Congressman 
John  P.  Selberling,  Jr..  concerning  process- 
ing times  for  disability  claims  through  ini- 
tial, reconsideration,  and  hearings  levels. 

May  29,  1974— Letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  to  Congressman  Og- 
den  R.  Held  regarding  the  administrative  dif- 
ficulties experienced  by  SSA  during  the  first 
few  months  of  the  SSI  program. 

July  12.  1974— Letter  from  the  Comml.s- 
sloner  of  Social  Security  to  Congresswoman 
Ella  T.  Orasso  on  delays  In  processiiie  dis- 
ability claims. 

August  22,  1974— Letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  to  Congressman 
Daniel  J.  Plood  deUUlng  the  efforts  being 
made  Jointly  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Treasury  Department  at  ex- 
pediting the  replacement  of  undelivered  SSI 
checks. 

August  30,  1974 — ^Letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  to  Congressman 
Charles  A.  Vanlk  covering  two  881  Issues — 
check  replacement,  and  the  SSI  outreach 
efforts  being  made  by  8SA. 

August  30.  1974— Letters  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Phumce  Com- 
mittees concerning  SSA's  efforts   and   the 
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problems  Involved  In  Implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  law  reqnlrlng  treatment  referral 
and  monitoring  for  disabled  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics  under  the  SSI  program  and 
payment  of  benefits  to  these  Individuals 
through  representative  payees. 

October  21,  1974 — Letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Secvirity  to  Bepresento- 
tive  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr..  concerning  varl- 
ou.s  aspects  of  the  SSI  program.  Including 
problems  of  administration. 

March  13.  1975 — Letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  to  Senator  Edward 
W.  Brooke  (as  a  foUowup  to  discussloxts  dur- 
ing tbe  March  appropriations  hearings)  con- 
cerning SSI  operational  and  programmatic 
difficulties. 

March  36,  1975— Letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Seciurlty  to  RepresentaUve 
Frank  Horton  concerning  the  status  of  and 
gome  of  the  administrative  problems  with 
the  SSI  program. 

AprU  14.  1976— Letters  from  the  Conmiis- 
sioner  of  Social  Security  to  the  Chairmen  of 
the  House  Ways  and  I^Ieans  and  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committees  concerning  the  status 
of  the  SSI  program  and  the  Initial  findings 
of  SSA's  quality  assurance  reviews  Includ- 
ing comparisons  of  rates  of  incorrect  pay- 
ments under  the  SSI  program  with  rates 
under  the  former  adult  assistance  programs 
m  the  States. 

June  28,  1975 — Letters  from  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  House  Ways 
snd  Means  and  Senate  Finance  Committees 
concerning  negoUaUmM  with  representatives 
of  the  City  of  New  York  regarding  Imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  law  .requir- 
ing payment  of  SSI  benefits  to  disabled  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics  through  representa- 
tive payees. 

July  10.  1975— Letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  to  Senator  Edirard 
M.  Keimedy  addressing  numeroua  quartlons 
(arising  from  the  May  1  hearing  by  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging)  on  SSI  it- 
erations, administration,  ben^dary  pecula- 
tion, and  hearings  and  i^peels. 

July  39,  1976 — ^Letter  frMn  the  Commis- 
sioner of  So<dal  Security  to  the  Chairman  of 
tbe  Suboommlttee  on  Public  Aaststanoe  of 
the  Bouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  trans- 
mitting detailed  criteria  SSA  has  developed 
for  \i8e  In  evaluating  disability  of  children 
under  age  18. 

August  11,  1975— Letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Aaststanoe 
ot  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  de- 
tailing the  extensive  outreacli  programs  md 
efforts  that  have  been  undertaken  and  the 
money  and  manpower  eiqpanded  to  raaoh 
the  people  for  whom  the  881  program  is 
intended. 

September  3,  1975 — ^Letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
transmitting  letters  from  the  OommlHsloner 
and  the  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  to  the  Editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star  aiul  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Com- 
missioner to  the  Editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  commenting  on  newspaper  articles  con- 
cerning problems  In  the  admlnletrattoa  of 
the  SSI  {MTOgram  and  so-called  overpayments. 
September  33,  1975 — Letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Seciurlty  to  Senator  Birch 
.  Bayh  responding  to  detailed  qxiestlons  about 
SSI  overpayments  and  related  adntlnlstra- 
tive  probleois. 

September  24.  1975 — Letters  from  the 
Conunlssloner  of  Social  Security  to  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  and  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committees,  the  Senate  Qpeolal  Ownmlttee  oa 
Aguig,  and  tbe  House  Srtect  Committee  on 
Aging,  on  SSA's  extensive  efforts  to  locate 
and  enroll  potential  supplemental  security 
liKt-me  eligibles. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Stuotes  or  SSA  AninwisTJiATioN  or  the  SSI 
Prookam 

stusies  unxiatsl  bt  szxcutxvx  branch 

SSI  study  Oroiq>— In  «te  qirtng  oC  1976. 
the  Social  Securtty  Admtnletratton  and  tbe 
Department  of  Health.  Bdocatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare appointed  a  qtedal  stndy  group  chaired 
by  VaXOp  J.  Batledge.  TIiIb  group  has  held 
hearlxtgs  across  the  country  and  la  wOU  Into 
a  oon^irehenalve  review  of  the  iMrogram  and 
Its  administration. 

HEW  Audit  Agency — States  which  elect 
Federal  administration  of  their  program  have 
the  right  to  conduct  an  annual  audit  of  the 
expenditure  of  their  fimds.  The  HEW  Audit 
Agency  is  currently  finishing  an  audit  of  fis- 
cal year  1974  expenditures  on  behalf  of  the 
States. 

OMB  Review — The  Director  of  OMB  is 
scheduled  to  review  SSI  problems  and  the 
need  for  improvements. 

Treasury  Department — ^Two  studies  are  be- 
ing condooted  in  cooperation  with  theTreas- 
ury  Department:  A  national  check-forward- 
ing study,  and  a  study  on  nonrecelpt  of  SSI 
checks. 

Friedman  Study— Initiated  by  SSA  and 
conducted  by  a  formir  8BA  ezeenttTa  Bkllled 
In  systems  and  management.  Bevlew  covered 
SSI  systems  situation  aa  of  last  spring. 

CONCatXSSIONAIXT  INITIATED  SlUUILB 

Senate  Finance  Committee — ^The  Commit- 
tee staff  has  been  atndylng  the  problem  for 
several  m""**>"  and  Is  expected  to  issue  a 
report  In  Sqytember. 

Oeneral  Accounting  Office — OAO  has  been 
conducting  an  audit  of  the  general  program 
operation  and  will  soon  Issue  a  final  report. 
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HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

or  TOMOiru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1975 

Ml-.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
September/October  1975  issue  of  Colo- 
rado Outdoors,  published  by  theCoIarado 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  con- 
tained an  excellent  article  on  wolves  bj 
Mr.  Kevin  Pltsgerald.  Mr.  PitBgeraldls  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  in  Boulder,  and  the  article  is 
a  result  (tf  his  independent  study. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  par- 
ticular attmtlon  to  the  final  paragraph 
in  the  article,  since  It  seems  to  me  to 
strike  a  most  reasonable  balance  between 
the  opposing  views  regarding  wolves.  I 
hope  that  legislation  such  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  89  and  HJl.  1155  can 
help  make  such  a  baluice  a  reality. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Wolf 
(By  Kevin  IJltzgerald) 
If  a  census  were  talcen  to  determine  which 
animal  i^peared  most  In  our  myths  and  leg- 
ends, the  wolf  would  almost  certainly  emerge 
as  a  primary  figure.  Children  in  our  society 
are  constantly  made  aware  of  this  animal 
from  their  earlleet  years  onward.  A  youngster 
mav  be  reprimanded  for  "wolfish"  table  man- 
ners or  "womng  down"  hU  supper,  and,  aa 
he  matures,  young  ladles  may  remind  him 
of  yet  another  of  his  wolfish  charactetlatlca. 
Our  fairy  tales  are  flUed  with  this  animal: 
we  have  wtdves  who  drees  as  sbe^  (or  grand- 
mothers), men  who  turn  Into  wdvea  with 
the  full  moon,  wolves  who  blow  houses  down, 
and  boys  who  cry  wolf. 


Despite  this  presentation  of  the  wolfish 
character,  there  Is  another  side  to  the  wolf. 
Not  the  sly  mallciovis  creature  but  rather  a 
noble  courageous  figure  has  also  evolved  In 
our  legends.  The  foster  mother  of  Bonuilus 
and  Remus,  tbe  protector  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish iLlngs,  the  standard  and  mascot  of  tbe 
Roman  legions  were  all  wolves.  The  early 
Anglo-Saxon  heroes  added  the  term  to  their 
own  names  In  hopes  of  personifying  tbe  lu- 
pine virtues,  hence  the  names  Beowulf,  Wtd- 
fred  and  Wulfstan.  Thus  we  have  the  wolf 
loping  through  the  pages  of  our  folk-lore 
either  as  the  ultimate  in  villainy  or  as  some 
noble  innocent. 

Despite  the  frequent  appearance  of  the 
wolf  In  our  history  and  myths,  very  little  Is 
known  about  the  literary  creature's  wild 
counterpart.  Much  misinformation  and  un- 
founded fable  exists  while  sound  scientific 
Inquiries  have  been  few.  As  a  result,  thoughts 
of  the  wolf  may  elicit  some  long  forgotten 
stirrings  In  modem  men;  vague  recollections 
of  sounds  beyond  the  camp&res  emerge  from 
some  hazy  past.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  of 
the  wolf  goes,  we  remain  In  that  haze,  for 
not  much  more  Is  Icnown  now  than  when 
naked  hunters  competed  with  the  pack  for 
food. 

The  wolf  evolved  about  two  million  years 
ago  in  what  Is  now  North  America  from 
some  primitive,  flesh-eating,  mammalian  an- 
cestor. Wolves  appeared  first  In  a  somewhat 
larger  form,  the  "dire  wolf."  A  nvunber  of 
these  fearsome  looking  beings  were  preserved 
In  the  oU  pools  of  this  period.  These  pools, 
such  as  the  famed  La  Brea  tarplt,  served 
as  a  type  of  prehistoric  animal  "scrapbook." 
faithfully  recording  an  array  of  now  extinct 
creatures  aa  they  passed  into  evolutionary 
obscurity.  At  about  the  same  time,  a  smaller 
veralon  of  the  dire  wolf  appeared,  and  by 
about  one  million  years  ago  the  wolf  was 
much  as  It  la  today. 

Once  tbe  geographic  range  oX  the  wOlf  was 
tmmatched  by  that  of  any  other  land  mam- 
mal. They  ware  found  In  all  of  Europe.  North 
America,  much  of  Asia,  and  parts  of  northern 
AfHca.  This  far  flung  distribution  brotight 
them  Into  contact  (or  conflict)  with  almost 
every  group  of  people  on  earth.  In  terms  of 
this  wide  distribution  and  long  relationship 
with  man  In  their  mutual  developments, 
perhi^  we  can  explain  man's  unique  fas- 
cination with  the  wolf  and  the  unlveisaUty 
of  wolf  stortes.  However,  we  seem  to  lack  the 
ability  to  distinguish  the  wolves  of  the 
storyboolcs  from  those  that  once  trotted 
Colorado  rangea.  It  seems  people  would  rather 
believe  In  a  wolf  molded  by  legend  than  In 
a  real  anitrmj  molded  by  natural  laws.  Hope- 
fuUy.  as  we  reflect  upon  an  animal  gone 
from  our  sUte  for  almost  40  years,  we  can 
keep  him  In  the  right  perspective. 

Wolvee  lived  and  were  niwierous  In  Colo- 
rado long  befwe  tbe  Indians  defied  them  or 
the  tn4>perB  sought  their  pelte.  They  were  In- 
teUlgent,  social  anlnuJs  that  lived  and  hunt- 
ed in  well  ordered  packs.  The  wolf  can  be 
described  as  a  predator  of  large  and  smaU 
game.  It  actively  pursues  and  attacks  birds, 
fish  and  «"»«"""»'«  ranging  from  field  mice 
to  moose.  Wolves  have  tight  family  units  that 
are  the  basis  of  the  pack.  Mates  are  chosen 
within  the  first  year  and  renuOn  together 
for  life.  At  two  years  wolves  mature  and  have 
oi>e  litter  of  five  to  seven  pupa  each  spring. 
Wolves  are  fierce,  determined  hunters;  how- 
ever there  Is  not  one  authenticated  report  of 
a  wolf  ever  attacking  a  human  being.  This 
news  Is  usuaUy  somehow  dl8^>polntlng  to 
ua  since  It  ruins  the  plot  of  so  many  Hol- 
lywood westerns.  Wolvee  hunt  prlmarUy  at 
night,  often  covering  vast  dlstancea.  Usual- 
ly the  same  region  is  perlodlcaUy  traveled 
in  search  of  game.  Thus  the  pack  estahUahed 
■et  "runs,"  or  circuits  used  only  la  that 
group.  One  wolf  nm  In  Rio  Blanco  County 
In  northwestern  Colorado  was  of  elliptical 
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«ba|M  and  was  at  lent  100  mUM  Ions.  It 
wm  loeatM  wltbln  tli»  ao-«aUed  "wdf-belt" 
BMT  llwuir.  tlMt  itntelwd  west  to  11m  TKbIi 
^A,  m  thla  ran  was  a  lai|a  stoek  xazitih 
-*^-*  tta  wtdvaa  vMtad  ragulariy  evary  nlaa 
I  days. 

^J  tiiitad  tn  our  atata  In  lair  numbera 
aran  lato  thla  cantury.  Tba  naturaUat  Kmar- 
•on  CteHMT  wrote  In  1802  tliat.  of  aU  the  big 
»— *  «•  *!»•  "tate.  only  the  woU  "not  <Hily 
fowB  aun  abondant  but  adds  new  territory 
to  hla  pnaiaailiiiia  and  refoaea  to  tte  ooatad." 
■ttwara  Wanan  In  hla  Jrammol*  o/  Colorado 
mUie  clalmad  that  wolvea  were  preaent  In 
•way  oonnty  of  Colorado  with  the  poaaUda 
fPtton  of  Denver.  Within  the  next  30 
ywnea  however,  wtAna  were  aealoiuly  eradl- 
flMadfttm  the  atato.  In  19».  Stanley  Toong. 
a  fovmunent  hunter  and  naturallat  with  the 
oM  BIOIoglBal  Surrey,  left  a  den  Intact  on 
the  Uhoonpaghre  pdateau.  He  claimed  he 
*ltot  want  to  be  tlie  man  who  "had  killed 
the  laat  watt  in  Colorado."  The  last  authen- 
tieatad  wolf  taken  tn  our  sUte  was  in  the 
Oonejoa  ration  in  1943.  Today,  almost  cer- 
tainly, no  wOIvea  remain.^ 

Oaoarally  wolvea  are  now  found  mostly  in 
ttaa  Inaooeailble  parts  of  our  continent,  the 
wflda  of  Alaaka  and  the  Canadian  Arctic, 
certain  other  Canadian  wlldemees  areas,  and 
a  aatifanal  park  hi  Iflchlgan.  They  are  con- 
Snad  toarcaa  when  there  to  little  or  no  con- 
**B*  w**h  Mvaatook  intereata.  for  it  was  as  a 
raiatt  of  thla  ooolUct  that  wQlvea  disappeared 
Ikuin  our  atate, 

Aa  the  human  population  in  our  area  in- 
e  leased,  untouched  areas  became  ever  more 
awoaud  much  of  the  wild  range  lands 
wwa  tomad  over  to  man's  domeattc  creatures. 
yg  game  mammal  populations  rapidly 
dwindled,  and  It  became  evident  that  m^n 
and  the  larger  wHd  beasts  could  not  both 
ealat  In  the  same  area  in  high  densities.  The 
paeka  of  Colorado  were  forced  to  turn  their 
attentions  to  domestic  stock;  certainly  also 
iJ»*  calvaa  and  sheep  must  have  been  easier 
to  prey  upon  than  adult  deer  and  elk.  Thus 
ranebera.  ftareed  to  protect  their  livelihood, 
and  the  wolf,  unable  to  chuige  the  way 
**  Mvad  or  existed  on  grass  and  roots,  became 
leekad  in  a  deadly  battle. 

^  *be  wolvea  became  more  destructive, 
certain    Indlvldxials    became    recognlaed    as 
PMtlculaily   notorlouB.   The   stockmen   and 
hunters  knew  these   by  sight,   Identifying 
daftete  or  other  peonllarltlaa  and  qutrka  In 
their  ^ipaarance  or  behavior.  Ccdorado  had 
•J"^"*  of  these  wolves  luuned  for  their 
dnbloaa    achievements.    Names    like    Three 
Tftwa,  BIgfoot.  Old  Lefty,  the  Phantom,  the 
Qnm^om,  Old  Whttey  and  Rags  can  still 
Jljwcalled  by  soma   old-timers.   Many  of 
theaa  aataaala  ahowad  incredible  shrewdness 
tetfudlag  tnpm  and  hunten,  sometimes  for 
yani.  Stanley  Toung,  in  hto  wort.  The  Wolvea 
y  *wr<ft  Emeries,  recounts  some  of  the  more 
ywobto  local  Individuals.  "Old  Lefty"  of 
■"»»■  ■«••.  »  woU  that  lost  hto  left  foot  to 
»  tnv.  kfUad  804  head  of  cattle  in  Kagle 
OouB^ftom  1018  to  1021.  "Old  Whltey"  and 
••*  ■!■••,  "Three  Toee  of  the  ./^tobapha," 
ptagnMI  the  Bear  Springs  Mesa  region  near 
IMaldad  for  15  years  before  their  c^ture 
la  ins.  In  the  Ifetter  region,  long  noted 
tor  tta  w«if  stories,  a  shaggy  maned  woU 
••J**  "^tf"   WM  claimed   to  have  killed 
•104100  worth   of  llveatock   before  he   was 
Odier    fkmons    Colorado    renegades 
the  "Pnawaep  Wolf,"  named  for  Una- 
.    Ouiyon  and  now  in  the  Muaeum  of 
artmal    Matory.    "BIgfoot"   of   the   Grand 
Junettan  region,  "the  Pliantom"  that  ranged 
near  Wnttm,  and  toe  "Oreenhom  WrtT*  that 
toroMBtad  the  ranehen  of  the  Pueblo  region. 
iBtta  early  part  of  ttito  century  wcOf 
"W*^"?**  b*eM«»  to  great  that  to  acHna 
■nH  flf  the  stato  ItMir  ton  was  ooe-Uilrt 
to  flW'half  of  the  calf  crop.  Joaenh  Weal,  a 
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■tockman  and  conservationist  of  the  ICeeker 
ana.  in  an  totMriaw  with  Stanley  Toon* 
to  IMO  ctatoMd  that,  whm  wolvea  wareat 
their  graawat  aboadanea  on  the  ranaaa,  one- 
quartOT  of  aU  eattia  ahowad  aeanoauMd  by 
woiX  bMaa  or  aoma  other  wolf  Infllotad  to- 
jur^nja  eattoaato  may  not  be  ezaggarated. 
A  newborn  calf,  even  when  protected  by  its 
mother,  was  no  match  tor  four  or  Are  wolves. 
The  blnasnnimg  oattle  todustry  had  to  take 
■tepa  to  oontRd  the  rockettog  losaea  todlcted 
by  the  native  wolf  population. 

In  Oolondo,  there  had  been  a  government 
bounty  beginning  in  the  1860b  which  author- 
l»Bd  the  range  territories  to  pay  up  to  $2.00 
a  wolf  pelt.  In  areas  of  particular  wolf  prob- 
lems, the  coimty  as  well  might  have  paid  an 
additional  bounty.  This  bounty  alone  w*8 
not  sufficient  to  justify  a  trapper  putting  all 
his  time  Into  wolf  hunting  since  other  ani- 
mals' pelts  could  be  sold  to  clothing  agente 
far  more  lucratively.  By  the  early  18708,  local 
oo\mty  stock  aasoctatlons  such  as  the  Bent- 
Prowers  County  Cattle  and  Horse  Growers  of 
Southern  Col<Hudo,  the  Plceance  Creek  Stock 
Orowers  Association  of  Bio  Blanco  County 
and  the  North  Park  Stockmen's  Association 
were  formed  and  began  ofTering  boimtles  for 
wolvea  to  addition  to  existent  county,  state 
and  federal  bounties.  As  a  result  some  trap- 
pere  made  tocredlble  money  for  that  time. 
To  one  trapper,  who  m  1912-13  brought  In 
140  wolves,  the  Rio  Blanco  group  paid  $7,000 
which  to  $80  per  wolf,  and  this  didn't  include 
the  government   bounties   the   hunter   was 
eligible  to  collect.  The  North  Park  group  paid 
•36  per  wolf  and  tlO  per  pup.  It  was  said  that 
wolves  were  so  numerous  to  thte  region  that 
a  good  hunter  could  easily  earn  8100-4200 
per  week.  Between   1904  and   1908.  the  Bio 
Blanco  group  was  paying  $150  for  each  wolf. 
It  to  easy  to  envlaloti  then  how,  between 
government  and  Industry  sponsored  incen- 
tives, the  wolf  population  of  Colorado  was 
effectively  exterminated  by  1080.  The  wolf, 
with   minor   varlattona   to   ito   manner  of 
living,  had  exlated  and  hunted  to  Colorado 
for  close  to  two  mllUon  years.  Within  less 
than  a  century,  through  extensive   use  of 
poisoned  bait,  elaborate  traps  and  improved 
firearms,  man  had  ellmlnatad  him. 

Today,  occasional  wolf  alghtings  and  tracks 
are  reported,  but  more  than  Ukely  these  are 
coyotes  or  domestic  dogs.  Relntroductlon  sug- 
geatioos  and  proposato  surface  from  time  to 
time,  usually  without  miieh  substance.  In  an 
area  where  the  raising  of  Uvestock  Is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  stoto  economy,  most  ranch- 
ers are  imdersUndably  leas  than  keen  on  the 
Idea.  The  Uvestock  industry,  which  views  the 
wolf's  smaller  cousin,  the  coyote,  warily,  has 
not  easUy  forgotten  the  very  real  damage 
wolves  can  accomplish.  Also  there  are  more 
baalc  problems  with  retotroductlon.  Foreign 
wolvea  would  liave  to  be  brought  into  and 
released  in  an  area  completely  unfamiliar  to 
them.  Wolves  being  great  wanderers,  there 
would  be  no  guarantee  reintroduced  wolves 
would  stoy  together,  much  less  stay  In  the 
unfamUUr  foster  area.  Before  thto  can  be 
accomplished    much    more    has   yet    to    be 
learned  about  the  very  nature  of  the  wolf. 
Wolves  are  gone  from  Colorado,  but  h(^>e- 
fully  areas  where  wolves  still  are  plentiful 
may  learn  a  lesson  from  our  action  and  view 
the  wolf  in  a  more  favored  light.  Perhaps  In 
these  areas,  wolves  could  come  to  be  seen  as 
a  valuable  natural  resident  with  as  valid  a 
right  as  any  to  be  allowed  to  continue  living 
much  as  they  have  for  millloas  of  years.  Less 
severe  control  methods  might  be  devised  to- 
surlng  both  the  safety  of  domeatto  stock  and 
the  survival  of  the  woU.  If  present  protective 
measures  are  not  rigidly  enfoioed.  w«  wlU  be 
banlifatog  the  wolf  to  our  aooa  and  our  taxt- 
booka  and  axUtog  it  forever  from  the  greater 
natural  scaksme  of  which  It  to  a  part. 
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BWaADlBR  GENERAL  TEAOER  TO 
S^AUPy  TOR  THE  MEDAL  OP 
HONOR 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  lETCHUM 

or  OAuroama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESKNTAnVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Identical  legislation,  I  would 
uke  to  relay  my  words  of  support  for  a 
Dill  which  the  House  passed  yesterday 
This  measure,  HJR.  8161,  authorizes  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  present 
m  the  name  of  Congress,  a  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Brig.  Oen.  Charles  E.  Yea- 
ger.  This  outstanding  gentleman  and 
American   patriot  risked   his  life   and 
computed  odds  in  flying  the  XS-1  fe- 
search  aircraft  faster  than  the  speed  ol 
sound.  The  date  of  that  historic  event 
October  14, 1947,  will  long  be  remembered 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  aviation 
Today,  supersonic  speeds  are  common- 
place, but  in  October  1947  many  leading 
scientists  were  convinced  that  the  shock 
effect  would  pitch  a  plane  up,  roll  it 
wildly  and  virtually  explode  it  against 
that  mvisible  wall  of  speed.  I  take  a  per- 
sonal pride  in  the  fact  that  this  historic 
event  was  recorded  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base,  a  part  of  California's  18th  Congres- 
sional District. 

This  legislation  has  been  offered  in 
orfder  to  make  an  racepUon  to  sections 
8741  and  8744  of  tiUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  in  that  this  award  will  qualify  as  a 
noncombat    Medal    of    Honor    during 
peacetime.    Brigadier    General    Yeager 
would  thus  rightfuUy  join  feUow  recip- 
ients of  this  excepUonal  honor,  Comdr 
Richard  A.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  Capt.  Charles 
A.  Lmdbergh.  Now  retired  and  living  in 
Grass  Valley.  Calif.,  Brigadier  General 
Yeager's  record  of  service  to  his  countrv 
is  a  brilliant  one:  one  which  is  highly 
deserved  of  this  special  form  of  recogni- 
tion. His  wartime  score  of  63  missions  13 
German  planes  shob  down,  3  damaged 
5  Messerchmitt  109's  on  one  mission  and 
4  Focke-Wulf  109'8  on  another  has  al- 
ready been  recognized  by  receipt  of  a 
Silver  Star,  a  Cluster,  a  Dlsthiguished 
Plying  Cross  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters 
Bronze  Star,  Air  Medal  with  six  Clusters, 
and  Purple  Heart.  He  was  also  awaided 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  the 
Harmon  Trophy  by  President  Eisenhower 
for  flying  at  a  speed  of  1,650  m.pii. 

Yeager's  own  accoxmt  of  October  14. 
1947.  is  a  harrowing  one  hideed.  Wearing 
a  parachute  that  would  have  been  use- 
less had  the  X-1  gone  out  of  control  or 
exploded  and  aching  from  broken  ribs 
that  should  have  disqualified  him  from 
the  mission,  Yeager  sealed  hfanself  insids 
the  cockpit  when  a  B-29  ferried  his  craft 
to  7.000  feet.  At  the  26,000  foot  mark, 
the  B-29  dipped  its  nose  for  the  1.000 
foot  dive  preceding  the  drop.  When  he 
dropped,  Yeager  recounts  his  first  reac- 
tion of  a  "fleiy  sun  about  6  feet  away" 
which  blinded  him  as  the  "the  plane 
bucked  and  fell."  "The  plane  came  to  life 
and  lunged  forward,"  the  B-29  was  left 
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behind,  and  Yeager  watched  the  mach 
needle  creep  past  .9  Indicating  90  per- 
cent of  the  speod  of  sound.  When  the 
mach  needle  went  past  1.0,  he  was  flylns 
ahead  of  sound.  "I  was  so  high  and  so 
remote,  and  the  airplane  was  so  very 
quiet  that  I  might  have  almost  been 
motionless." 

This  feat  in  itself,  in  my  estimation,  is 
most  deserving  indeed  of  special  recogni- 
tion. Taken  in  combination  with  his  en- 
tire record  of  service  to  America, 
Brigadier  General  Yeager's  breaking  of 
tlie  sound  barrier  crowns  a  glorious 
career.  The  Medal  of  Honor  is  a  very 
special  award,  and  Brigadier  General 
Yeager  is  a  very  special  man,  whose 
spectacular  record  of  achievement  must 
be  acknowledged  in  kind.  It  is  my  great 
honor  to  speak  on  behalf  of  this  fine 
American  and  I  commend  my  colleagues 
for  their  confirmation  of  this  most 
deserved  recognition. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CLAIMANTS  PACE 
LONG  DELAYS  WITH  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY APPEALS  KIOCESS 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

or  MOBTH  OABOLXNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1975 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  know,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  has  been  conducting 
hearings  on  the  problems  individuals 
across  the  counti-y  are  experiencing  ^th 
delays  in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's appeals  process.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert the  statement  I  presented  during  the 
subcommittee's  hearings  showing  some 
of  the  problems  faced  by  the  people  I 
represent  in  North  Carolina  in  having 
their  social  security  bax^ts  claims  re- 
viewed within  reasonable  time  peilods. 

The  following  is  the  statement  I  pre- 
sented: 

Ths  Social  SECxTarrr   AoiKiKiOTaATioir  Ap- 
PBALs  PaocEsa 

(Statement  of  Representative  V7.  Q.  (Bnx) 
HETNxa,  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Social  Security,  Committee  ou  Ways 
and  Means) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  appreciate  having  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  testimony  before  yoiu*  Sub- 
committee during  these  hearings  concerning 
the  problems  of  delays  to  the  Social  Seciirity 
appeals  process.  These  delays  are  todaed 
causing  many  claimante  to  have  to  wait  long 
periods  of  time  before  tlieir  righte  can  be 
adjudicated  by  a  hearings  officer  as  required 
by  the  Social  Security  law. 

This  Is  not  my  first  eBort  to  determine  the 
reasons  behtod  the  huge  bacUog  of  hearings 
cases  and  to  try  and  find  a  solution  to  thla 
sUiiatlon.  I've  encountered  many  problems  to 
ti-ylng  to  assist  the  people  I  represent  in 
North  Caroltoa  to  having  their  claims  re- 
viewed withto  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 
.Since  coming  to  Congress,  my  staff  and  I 
have  consistently  been  frustrated  in  our  ef- 
forts to  try  to  help  pecjple  receive  prompt 
consideration  of  their  dlaabUity  claims  and 
other  social  security  problema. 
I  believe  that  the  long  delays  we've  been 
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expeneadng  are  tooonslstent  with  the  to- 
tent  of  Vm  aoclal  seeortty  programs— namely, 
to  provide  tosoranoa  against  loaa  oC  eanilnga 
to  the  event  oC  letlremant,  death,  or  dla- 
abUity. 

I  realize  that  there  are  several  factors 
which  have  contributed  to  the  present  di- 
lemma of  hviga  backlogs  of  pending  claims 
and  payment  problems.  An  Informal  survey 
ot  Memliers  conducted  by  Congressman  St 
Oermain  revealed  that  conatltoento  across  toe 
country  are  experiencing  delaya  of  anywhere 
from  6  months  to  3  years  to  having  their  ap- 
peals cases  heard.  The  reasons  for  the  back- 
log appear  to  be  numerous,  ranging  from  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  program 
(SSI)  caseload  to  the  fact  that  Administra- 
tive Law  Judges  are  required  to  have  seven 
years  of  experience  and  are  comparatively 
underpaid.  Also,  with  a  reversal  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 60%,  the  beneflto  of  appealing  a 
social  security  decision  are  apparent.  There- 
fore, we  have  the  current  intolerable  situa- 
tion of  at  least  120,000  backlogged  cases. 

Often  the  people  seektog  these  decisions 
are  those  most  desperately  to  need  of  assist- 
ance, and  yet  thMr  heartogs  are  delayed  to- 
deltoitely.  The  disastrous  financial  effecte 
this  delay  to  processing  and  approving  dis- 
ability and  other  claims  of  people  who  ara 
totally  dependent  on  social  security  paymento 
is  tragic. 

Commissioner  Cardwell  haa  Indicated  that 
tha  median  prooeastog  time  tar  disability 
hearings  to  July  107S  was  about  7  months, 
and,  of  course,  half  of  the  cases  took  longer 
than  7  months  to  process.  Also,  flguree  re- 
leased by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
ahow  that  to  January  1976,  tha  average  proc- 
asaing  time  for  toitial  disability  claims  was 
110  days  for  allowed  claims.  However,  before 
the  preaent  crisis  situation,  dlsablll^  claim 
proceasing  time  averages  have  fluctuated  be- 
tween 60  and  90  daya.  In  reality,  unfortu- 
nately, the  actual  n\mil)er  of  days  and 
months  people  must  wait  for  decisions  on 
their  claims  is  substontially  higher.  The 
length  of  time  spmt  In  processing  allowed 
reconsideratton  determinatlona  Is  generally 
longer  than  for  initial  disability  determina- 
ttons. 

It  is  my  tmderstandlng  that  the  average 
processing  time  for  a  hearing  dedalon  has 
Jumped  to  the  last  8  yeara  from  M  to  918 
daya  aa  of  December  1974.  This  figure  repre- 
santa  tha  amount  of  time  elapaed  from  the 
date  a  hearing  request  is  made  until  the  date 
of  tha  deciaton.  Even  more  shocking  are  aoma 
ot  tha  oaaea  I've  experienced  from  the  region 
ot  North  Carolina  that  I  repreaent. 

I  estimate  that  the  number  of  pending 
Social  Security  claims  to  my  office  alone 
total  between  200  and  800  cases.  Of  those, 
at  least  50%  are  at  the  hearing  stage. 

In  July.  I  made  several  toqulries  througk 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to  an 
effort  to  try  to  do  somethtog  about  this  huge 
backlog  of  hearings^^aaes.  Of  particular  con- 
cern were  the  delays  my  office  was  experlenc- 
tog  and  stlU  facea  today  with  the  Bureau  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  (BHA)  office  to  Char- 
lotte. North  CaroUna,  which  handlea  almoat 
aU  heartogs  cases  from  the  8th  Congreastonal 
District. 

I  requested  that  Administrative  Law 
Judges  (ALJ)  from  other  regions  1)e  aaaigned 
to  the  Charlotte  BHA  office  on  a  temporary 
basis  to  clear  up  some  of  tha  t>acklogged 
cases  which  have  t>een  waiting  for  a  hearing 
stoce  1974.  But  I  was  Informed  by  the  Chief 
Administrative  Law  Judge  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity AdnUnlstratlon  that  such  delays  at 
the  hearings  stage  is  a  nationwide  problem 
and  that  the  situation  to  Charlotte  is  not 
aa  severe  as  to  other  areas. 

As  of  SaptamlMr  13.  1976, 1  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  national  average  of  caaea  pend- 
ing per  AdmlnistraUva  Law  Jtidge  (ALJ) 
totaled  163.  In  the  Charlotte  BHA  office  the 
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average  number  of  pending  cases  per  AU 
came  to  187. 

I  was  advised  to  July  that  a  new  Admto- 
istrativa  Law  Judge  would  be  aaaigned  to  the 
Charlotte  office  to  Augtiat.  And  X  received  as- 
surances that  two  more  Administrative  Law 
Judges  would  be  assigned  to  the  Cliarlotte 
BHA  office  as  soon  as  poeslble.  However,  our 
problems  with  hearings  delays  have  not  yet 
lieen  resolved  by  any  means.  Withto  the  past 
several  weelLs.  a  number  of  tocidente  have 
t>een  brought  to  my  attention  wliich  iUtis- 
trate  these  problems. 

Through  a  telephone  'call  to  the  Charlotte 
BHA  office  requesttog  the  status  of  a  claim- 
ant's hearing,  we  were  advised  that  a  hear- 
ings decision  had  been  rendered  on  this 
claim.  However,  we  were  told  that  the  delay 
in  advistog  the  claimant  of  the  decision  was 
caused  by  a  lack  of  clerical  personnel  to  type 
the  final  decision.  Furthermore,  we  were  in- 
formed that  a  two  months'  backlog  of  cases 
existed:  these  cases  had  been  decided  but 
were  waittog  to  l>e  typed. 

Now,  I  really  can  see  no  valid  excuse  for 
this  type  of  delay.  Typlste  do  not  require  the 
specialized  knowledge  that  ALJs  do.  There- 
fore, I  cannot  understand  the  reasons  for 
hiring  additional  clerical  personnel  on  a 
temporary  tmsis  to  clear  up  this  particular 
iMiclciogged  situation. 

A  very  dlscouragtog  and  frustrating  prob- 
lem that  I've  conaistently  experienced  with 
the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Ai^>e<Js  relatee 
to  my  efforts  to  t>e  advised  of  the  action  taken 
on  an  todivldual's  claim.  I  believe  that  when 
my  office  contacts  the  Social  Security  Admto- 
istration  requesttog  to  l>e  advised  of  toe 
action  taken  on  a  case,  this  information 
should  be  made  available  to  me  at  the  same 
time  it  is  provided  to  the  claimant.  Many 
times  my  office  has  not  even  been  given  the 
courtesy  of  a  response  to  my  inquiries  made 
concemtog  such  claims.  Therefore,  a  num- 
ber of  constituente  who  have  asked  for  my 
help  with  toeir  claims  receive  a  notice  of 
denial  or  i4>proval  from  the  Bureau  of  Hear- 
ings and  i^i>eal8  without  my  ever  knowing 
that  a  decision  on  this  claim  has  t>een 
rendered. 

In  checktog  on  the  atattis  of  cases  at  the 
hearing  atage.  I  have  found  it  easier,  quicker, 
and  more  reliable  to  obtain  tois  information 
from  the  Managers  of  the  Social  Security 
District  Offloea  located  withto  the  area  I 
represent.  For  example,  after  repeated  ef- 
forte  to  obtato  the  status  of  a  hearing  re- 
quest file  to  1974  by  a  clainumt  from  the 
Charlotte  BEUi.  my  office  flnaUy  contacted 
the  District  Manager  of  the  Social  Security 
office  in  KannapOlls.  North  CaroUna,  for  a 
status  report.  The  Kanxutpolls  District  of- 
fice Manager  advised  me  that  this  claim  had 
been  sent  to  one  of  the  Bureau  of  Hearings 
and  AppmlB  ofllcea  to  Miaslasippi  for  a  hear- 
ing determination.  I  did  not  receive  at  tliat 
time  nor  have  I  to  this  date  received  any  word 
from  the  Charlotte  BHA  office  as  to  the  action 
taken  on  this  claim. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  SulKommittee's  attention  also 
several  examples  of  the  truly  toordtoate  de- 
lays to  tha  proceasing  of  disability  claims 
which  I've  experienced  within  only  the  past 
several  weeks. 

One  woman  in  my  district  filed  a  "Request 
for  a  Hearing"  on  her  claim  January  2,  1976. 
Another  woman  filed  for  a  hearing  on  her 
claim  January  27,  1978.  On  toe  same  day 
both  todlvlduais  called  my  office  concemtog 
their  claims  as  they  had  received  no  word 
from  Social  Security  stoce  filtog  a  hearing 
request,  tlpon  cheeking  with  tha  District 
Social  Security  oflloa,  I  was  advised  that 
neither  of  these  claims  has  yet  been  heard: 
no  hearing  dates  have  bean  set;  and  toere 
is  no  Indication  aa  to  when  heartogs  for 
these  two  claims  may  iM  scheduled. 

to  another  Inatanoa,  I  received  the  fol- 
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lowlDC  Inf annatloa  la  a  letter  ftom  fbe  Kan- 
aapoUt  XMBtrlet  8DeW  Saenrtty  Bnaeb  Mkn- 
■■*  OB  May  JO,  1978.  in  tmpqbm  to  my  la- 
qnfry  wiwrntni  tte  stetna  or  a  ooniUtQaiit'a 
jjjtiiT  ^2b  laftiiiiif  to  a  ipaelflA  oaaaw  for 
purpnaai  oC  tdaatlfloatlnn.  I  «m  rater  to  tba 
fjalmant  as  Mn.  Jana  Doa  and  to  ttaa  Judga 
aa  Jndfa  aBlth.  alttKnigh  tHeaa  are  not  tba 
tadinoaala' tma  namaa.) 

"TbU  eoncania  jonr 
t>»iM  date  rasardlnf  the 
ant.  .  .  . 

"ttn.  Doe  filed  a  requeat 
nty  (SaA)   dlaaUllt7  on 
.  , .  She  filed  a  leqnaet 
on  July  12. 1974.  and  tbe  < 
Bba  filed  a  'Veqnaat  tar 
temberSO.  1974.  Ifia. 
be  iMaid  bnt 


Imqv 


/reoooaldarat 


/Hearing*' 


Seca- 

91.  i«ra. 

ftttcn 
waaafltemed. 
on  Sep- 
ts ready  to 
to  Judge  Smith. 
Unfortanatdy.  Jndfa  Smllti  baa  been  ikoapU 
taUaad  for  Ave  weeks  and  tbe  date  be  la  to 
letum  to  vorlrls  oneertaln  at  tbls  point  In 
time. 

•a  Inquired  about  the  poeilbaity  of  re- 
assignment ot  this  case  to  another  Judge,  but 
as  you  know,  each  of  the  Judgae  are  heavily 
backloiBad.  Mrs.  Doe^  eaae  la  ai  the  top  oC 
Judge  Smith's  list.  We  are  hopeful  that  she 
vlQ  have  her  bearing  shortly." 

After  reoelTlng  no  further  word  from  the 
Cbarlotto  BHA  offloe  conremlng  this  case, 
I  again  made  another  Inquiry  through  the 
KannapoMa  DIslilit  oOoe,  and  received  the 
following  reapoose  dated  September  36,  1975. 

"Ihls  coBoems  your  reeent  Inquiry  on  be- 
haU  of  Uxa.  Doe.  ThU  oeee  U  still  pending 
at  the  Bureau  of  Hearlngi  and  Appeals 
(BHA)  In  caiailotto.  North  Carolina.  As  you 
know.  Jndjs  Smith  bee  been  sickly  and  has 
been  able  to  hear  only  a  limited  number 
of  caaea.  In  addition  there  Is  a  contlnnotis 
prevsUlng  bart'log  to  be  beard.        * 

"I  called  the  BHA  In  Oiarlotto  on  Sep- 
to&bar  35.  197S.  and  they  Indicated  that  It 
B*y  stOl  be  several  weeks  before  ICrs.  Doe's 
esse  Is  erbednled  for  a  hearing." 

Therefore,  as  this  Information  Indlcatea. 
over  one  year  baa  elapeed  alnee  thla  claimant 
filad  a  "^toqueet  for  a  Hearing  {Beptmar 
ber  80, 1974) ,  and  her  ease  haa  still  not  even 
been  eeheduled  to  be  beard  by  an  Admin- 
istrative Law  JudfSk 

X  also  rscelved  th9  f <dIowlng  letter  from 
a  esBistttaent  dated  Septembsr  38. 1975,  oon- 
thla  person's  request  f6r  a  hearing 


"Thaak  you  ao  much  for  your  recent  let- 
ter and  for  the  Interest  yon  have  shown  In 
asy  preblsms  with  Social  Becuilty. 

"I  filed  aa  appUcatton  for  a  hearing  thla 
past  weaic  The  Social  Security  lepteseinatlve 
advlaed  me  at  that  time  that  It  uauaUy  takea 
about  one  yMr  to  process  an  application  aod 


"X  would  agalr  appredato  anything  yoa 
could  do  toipaed  up  this  proeeaaand  to  aa- 
aore  that  I  receive  a  fair  hearing  A  year 
SHsni  I  like  a  ridiculously  long  ttma  for  prac- 
easing,  and  a  peracm  could  atarve  to  death 
during  that  year  If  It  were  not  tor  the  good- 
ness of  rdatlves  aod  filenda." 

In  my  view,  hearlngi  delays  such  aa  these 
Saw  eramplae  anioo(  many  that  I  have  men- 
ttonad  to  the  Subcommittee  are  unneoeaaaiy. 
anfonnded;  and  In  addition,  they  were  a 
xoal  hardship  oo  those  iieople  who  are  un- 
empiored  diie  to  dlaabnity  and  who  muat 
depimd  upon  this  asalttenre  txom  Social  Se- 
curity— whenever  It  may  come— In  trying  to 
meet  ttielr  dally,  bealc  needs.  In  the  aeaa- 
tlBke.  many  soeli  IndlvUtaals  lose  their  homes 
and  aU  their  belongings. 

In  addition.  X  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
Suboomatttee's  attention  a  recent  Incident 
of  the  Social  Seeotlty  AdmlaMratlon  pro- 
viding me  with  erroneooB  taforsatkm  with 
nspecttoan  Indlvlduani  dltilMllty  claim. 
After  wilUag  expreealDg  my  tetscest  to  the 
Social  Sewmty  Adrntotetrattan  ta  this  claim 
for  dlaabONy  keasma.  X  waa  advlmd  by  the 
Buieao  of  DieeMUty  Xasoraace  la  a  letter 
dated  Auguet  5,  1875,  that  thla  claimant's 
under  review  by  the  headquar- 
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ters  disability  staff.  In  a  subasqaeut  letter 
from  the  Bureau  of  DlaablUty  TiiMMWf»f«« 
dated  Saptenber  33.  1978.  X  waa  Informed 
that  fbe  Pmeau  was  not  yet  able  to  provide 
me  a  complete  report  on  this  person's  claim 
aa  the  review  of  her  recorda  was  not  com- 
pleted. 

xn  the  meantime.  X  received  a  letter  on 
September  ^^JlRSrftom  thla  same  Individual 
in  September  8.  1875.  I  received 
my  first  dlsabDl^  check  ftam  Social  Secu- 
rl^.  Xt  took  eight  months,  but  thanks  to 
you  ...  It  waa  finally  resolved." 

This  Is  only  one  among  the  many  occaalona 
when  I  have  received  erroneous  siul  mislead- 
ing toformatlon  on  the  stetus  of  an  Indlvld- 
ual'a  datan.  There  U  clearly  a  need.  In  my 
view,  for  the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  be  able  to  respond  to  such  Inqvilrlea  prop- 
erly so  that  I  may  advise  constltxients  cor- 
rectly of  action  taken  on  their  "i***"- 

Mr.  Chairman,  X  beUeve  that  X  have  cited 
enough  examplre  of  tbe  delays  and  mlz-ups 
X  have  ezperlenoed  with  Individual  Social 
Security  claims.  However,  let  me  strees  that 
these  represent  only  a  few  of  tbe  numerous 
probleais  my  c^ce  has  enoovmtered  In  try- 
ing to  assist  constituents  with  their  claims. 

I  greatly  sympathize  with  tbe  problems 
and  concerns  of  the  people  who  contact  me 
regarding  the  long  delays  In  tbe  processing  of 
their  claims.  Such  delays  work  a  real  finan- 
cial and  emotional  hardship  on  these  In- 
dividuals who  are  waiting  for  their  disability 
clahna  to  be  heard  by  an  AU. 

The  problem  of  bacUogged  bearings  cases 
has  become  a  very  emotional  Issue.  As  a  re- 
sxilt.  hundreds  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
In  the  Congress  In  an  effort  to  deal  with  this 
problem  and  to  rectify  eome  of  tbe  current 
delays  In  the  Social  Security  appeals  process. 
I  too  have  co-q>onsored  such  logiftntlon.  par- 
ticularly the  Social  Seciulty  Bighte  Act.  In- 
troduced by  Congreasman  Selberllng.  Thla 
hill  would  require  tbe  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  make  «<»/'<»>  f>rn  on  social 
security  beneflto  claims  and  pajrment  prob- 
lama  within  reasonable  penods  of  time. 

However,  I'm  not  certain  that  any  one  of 
tbe  many  propoeed  bills  contain  the  eole  an- 
swer or  the  correct  solution  for  eliminating 
theee  backloga.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
eome  of  the  burden  for  eliminating  such 
hacklogs  must  rest  with  the  admlalstraUve 
personnel  within  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. Tharefore.  the  question  I  ratae  la: 
what  exactly  can  be  done  at  the  admlalstra- 
tlve  level  and  what  exactly  can  be  done  at 
the  leglalatlve  level  to  reach  a  meaningful 
and  lasting  solution  to  these  problems  la  tbe 
prnreeslng  of  beneato  claims? 

Tbe  Commlsslonsr  haa  proposed  an  In- 
crease la  the  aumber  of  Admlalstratlve  Law 
Judgee  within  the  Sodal  Security  Admlals- 
traOon  In  addition  to  providing  logal  asslst- 
aato  and  other  mippott  personnel  fbr  each 
ALJ'a  personal  staff.  There's  ao  doubt  that  a 
doubling  of  the  nnmher  of  pereoonel  within 
the  Bureau  of  Heartnes  and  Appeals  will  help 
to  reduce  tbe  badUog  of  pending  cases. 

Also,  as  X  mentioned  before,  a  number  of 
leglalatlve  |»T>posaki  have  been  Introduced  to 
try  to  deel  with  thla  problem.  Some  ot  these 
measures  would  provide  for  an  Increaae  In 
the  grade  and  pay  of  Sodal  Security  Admla- 
lstratlve I<aw  Judgee.  and  other  measoree 
would  expand  the  coverage  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  bring  88X  hearing 
eiamlners  under  Ite  provlslona.  However,  X 
question,  as  havs  others,  whether  the  APA  Is 
suited  for  the  type  of  benefite  dalma  adjudi- 
cated by  such  agencies  as  the  Social  Security 
Admlaletratton. 

Of  great  eoncem  to  me  Is  the  cost  of  hir- 
ing additional  ALJs  and  ALJ  support  staff  as 
weQ  aa  the  ocet  of  Inereeslng  the  pay  for  So- 
cial Secuilty  AUs  since  theee  coeto  must  be 
paid  for  with  Sodal  Security  trust  fund 
monies.  I  believe  we  are  all  aware  of  tbe  con- 
cerns wblcb  have  been  expressed  about  tbe 
ciirrent  and  future  financing  problems  of 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund.  Indlvld\ial 
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payroll  taxes  which  go  Into  the  trust  fund  to 
sustain  Ite  operation  win  have  to  be  in- 
CTeassd  In  otder  to  pay  fbr  the  future  i«. 
tbemeat  and  eld  age  and  survivors  ben^ts 
to  whloh  Individuate  are  entttled. 

X  flrmty  beueve  that  any  attempt  to  add  aa 
extra  financial  burden  to  the  Sodal  Security 
trust  fimd  sad  to  apmA  our  citizens'  money 
by  substantially  Increasing  tbe  caste  of  the 
Social  Security  hearings  and  claims  adjudi- 
cation process  should  be  approached  with 
great  care  and  caution.  Irresponsible  use  of 
theee  funds  could  result  In  Individuals  hav- 
ing to  pay  more  and  mcwe  of  tbeir  paychecks 
to  siqiport  the  Sodal  Security  trust  fiind  as 
money  goes  out  for  Increased  hearings  and 
claims  processing  ooste  with  no  definite  ss- 
suraace  that  such  actions  wlU  indeed  prove 
helpful  In  eiQMdltlng  the  processing  of  bene- 
fite claims. 

Therefore.  X  would  suggest  that  before  the 
Congress  take  any  legtalattve  action  that  the 
OAO  or  some  other  Independent  source  bring 
together  aU  of  ttie  studies  that  have  been 
conducted  on  the  processing  of  benefits 
claims  and  make  any  further  needed  investi- 
gations, with  the  result  of  putting  together 
all  of  this  Infonnatloa  Into  one  complete 
study.  Such  an  effort  should  be  conducted 
for  tbe  pxupose  of  determining  the  most  et- 
fident  means  of  adjudicating  tbe  claims  or 
individuals  filing  for  Social  Security  or  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  benefits. 

Tbe  study  should  contain  an  audit  of  the 
Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  to  determine 
If  the  Bureau  te  making  maximum  use  of  its 
CTurent  reeoaroes.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Impact  kA  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
(APA)  and  Ite  use  In  adjudicating  tbe  bene- 
fits claims  be  Included  in  this  report. 

Furthermore^  I  believe  that  any  such  re- 
port should  address  Itself  to  tbe  possible 
need  to  review  the  productivity  level  of  SSA 
Administrative  Iaw  Judges.  Under  tbe  APA, 
as  I  understand  It.  there  is  no  provision  stlp- 
ulattng  the  number  of  hearings  an  AU 
Bhoidd  pfoceas.  and  there  is  no  review  mech- 
anism aadar  which  tbe  performance  of  ALJs 
can  be  evaluated.  Therefore,  a  discussion  of 
the  merlte  of  Implementing  such  an  evalu- 
ation procedure  could  prove  beneficial  in  de- 
termining the  criteria  and  standards  ALJs 
should  use  to  process  bearings  in  a  more  ex- 
peditious manner. 

Another  queetlon  I  raise  that  could  be  In- 
doded  In  thte  study  Is  the  proposal  of  set- 
ting shorter  time  Umlte  in  which  claimants 
can  reqxiest  further  consideration  of  their 
clalma.  It  to  my  understaadlag  that  although 
the  Sodal  Security  law  currently  provides 
for  a  6-month  time  period  in  which  persons 
may  request  further  review  of  their  claims, 
the  time  In  which  individuals  now  request 
such  reviews  averages  between  60  and  90 
days.  Lsstly,  I  wotUd  sxiggest  that  this  study 
Include  ad  asseesment  of  tbe  major  legis- 
lative alternatives  pending  t>efore  tbe  Sub- 
committee to  discuss  their,  viability  toward 
making  benefldal  and  lasting  solutions  to 
the  processing  of  beneflto  claims. 

I  believe  that  with  the  proper  directives 
eetabUahed  and  a  time  Umlt  Indicated  for 
the  OAO  or  another  In  dependent  source  to 
tae  In  producing  this  report,  the  resulte  of 
such  a  study  could  provide  the  Congress  with 
the  proper  framework  to  determine  the 
needed  areas  In  which  to  channel  our  legis- 
Utlve  responses  to  the  problems  of  adjudi- 
cating benefite  claims  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

I  appredato  having  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  on  this  truly  pressing  prob- 
tem  to  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee. 
I  trust  that  my  testimony  will  be  brtpful  in 
polnUng  out  some  of  the  spedfie  problems  I 
have  experienced  with  rsapeet  to  the  proc- 
eeelng  of  beneflto  datms.  I  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  brlnglBC  theee  probleme  to  your  at- 
tention, the  peopto  of  tbe  8th  Congressional 
Dlstnct  of  North  Carolina  and  people  in 
other  areaa  of  the  country  may  look  forward 
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to  receiving  the  prompt  and  careful  atten- 
tion tbeir  benefite  cases  deserve. 


PAUL  ROBESON  REMEMBERED 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   HEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  197 S 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  blacks  in  America  has  been  writ- 
ten in  invisible  ink.  Our  struggles  and 
achievements  have  gone  unrecorded,  and 
their  importance  has  been  minimized. 
Slowly,  we  are  reversing  this  trend.  Slow- 
ly, the  history  of  America  and  the  his- 
tory of  its  black  people  begin  to  merge. 

In  our  own  lifetime,  we  have  witnessed 
this  process  occur,  to  a  man  whose 
achievements  have  already  made  him  a 
l^end— Mr.  Paul  Robeson.  The  artistic 
and  political  activities  of  Mr.  Robeson 
have  made  a  permanent  contribution  to 
the  life  of  our  Nation.  And  yet,  his  name 
remains  virtually  excluded  from  the 
public  record.  There  are  those  however, 
irtiose  Uves  are  indebted  to  the  prece- 
dents established  by  Mr.  Robeson,  who 
have  proudly  begun  to  reverse  this 
silence.  I  now  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Alternatives,  a  publication  of 
the  Harlem  Commonwealth  Council: 

PAOI.   ROBXSOK    REMEMBCHED    IK    Hakuem 

In  the  age  of  Muhammed  All  and  Abdul 
Kareem  Jabar  (Lew  Alclndor)  it  is  possible 
to  forget  tbe  heroes  and  heroines  in  our  rich 
cultural  history.  It  is  therefore  noteworthy 
that  this  spring  the  James  Varick  Com- 
munity Center,  Inc.  and  tbe  Paul  Robeson 
Archives,  Inc.  sponsored  a  benefit  concert 
at  tbe  Mother  A.M.E.Z.  Church  in  tribute  to 
one  of  America's  aU-tlme  great  artiste. 

Tbe  souvenir  program  for  tbe  concert 
began  with  the  following  message  from  Dr. 
George  W.  McMiuray,  pastor  of  Mother  Zton, 
"It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  the  Mother 
AME  Zion  Church  and  the  Patd  Robeson 
Archives  are  sponsoring  a  Joint  venture  to 
highlight  tbe  achievemente  of  the  Hack 
church  and  those  of  one  of  its  native  sons — 
Paul  Robeson.  Both  have  been  proclaimed 
as  champions  of  freedom  and  equal  Justice 
for  a  depressed  people." 

In  tbe  Spring  of  1973,  on  tbe  occasion 
of  Robeson's  76th  birthday,  a  group  of  his 
friends  sponsored  a  "Salute  to  Paul  Robe- 
son" at  Carnegie  Hall.  This  celebration  pro- 
duced an  overwhelmingly  positive  response 
from  people  In  all  walks  of  life  across  the 
country.  The  Salute  Committee  felt  that. 
In  view  of  decades  of  virtual  exclusion  of 
Robeson's  name  from  reference  books  and 
the  files  of  the  mass  media  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  essential  that  there  be  a  cen- 
ter In  this  country  that  woiUd  assemble, 
preserve  and  make  available  to  sobolara  and 
the  public,  a  complete  record  of  his  life  and 
work.  Hence,  the  proceeds  from  the  "Salute" 
were  used  to  establish  the  Paul  Robeson 
Archives.  Tbe  Archives  Board  of  Directors 
Includes  Harry  Belafonte,  Lloyd  Brown, 
Roberta  Yancy  Dent,  Martin  Popper,  and 
Paul  Robeson,  Jr. 

Since  June  of  1973  the  Archives  has  proc- 
essed over  10,000  items — tope  recordings, 
film,  photographs,  news  articles,  documente 
and  writings.  A  body  of  materials  docimient- 
ing  the  period  from  191S  through  1949  has 
been  made  available  for  research  on  a  lim- 
ited baste.  Meanwhile,  additional  materials 
Already  on  hand  are  being  organized,  and  the 
Archives  looks   forward   to   beginning   the 
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microfilming  and  cataloguing  phases  of  its 
work  by  FaU.  1975. 

This  to  a  imlque  coUectlon  which.  In  addi- 
tion to  doeumentlnc  Bobeson's  career,  helpe 
to  document  an  Important  era  In  Black  hte- 
tory  in  America.  The  materials  have  come 
from  various  sources,  including  Robeson's 
personal  coUectlon,  which  he  has  permitted 
the  Archives  to  copy  in  ite  entirety.  Tbe 
Salute  Committee  contributed  tapes,  slides, 
film  and  other  materials  used  in  Ite  tribute; 
and  individuals  from  around  tbe  world  have 
donated  memorabilia  from  tbeir  private  col- 
lections. It  is  estimated  that  ultimately,  the 
coUectlon  may  Include  nearly  50,000  items. 

Ouest  stars  at  tbe  Benefit  Concert  included 
Ossie  Davis,  Ruby  Dee,  Howard  da  SUva, 
Pete  Seeger,  Don  Shirley,  and  tbe  Cathedral 
Choir  of  Mother  AME  Zion  Church. 

Ossie  Davis  commented  tliat  in  the  Soviet 
Union  there  is  a  Mount  Paul  Robeson  in 
honor  of  the  giant  native  son  of  tbe  United 
States,  but  that  in  our  country  there  Is 
scarcely  a  "molebUI."  Those  who  wish  to  help 
that  "molebiU"  grow  into  a  mountain  may 
send  their  tox-deductlble  contributions  to 
tbe  Paul  Robeson  Archives,  167  West  67th 
Street.  New  York  City  10019. 
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"ON  THE  ROCKS"  AT  VARIANCE 
WITH  THE  PACTS 


HON.  MARIO  BIACa 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  197S 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Justice  has  been 
working  for  prison  reform  since  1972^: 
Tliey  have  spotlighted  many  of  the  false 
notions  about  what  a  prisoa  is  really  like 
and  sought  to  bring  about  true  reform 
in  our  prison  systems  so  that  the  recidi- 
vism rate  directly  related  to  adverse 
prison  conditions  can  be  substantially 
cut. 

Recently  they  objected  to  the  ABC-TV 
network  show,  "On  the  Rocks."  which 
portrasrs  prison  life  in  a  friendly,  humor- 
ous way.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  en- 
joyable about  bein^  in  prison;  but  with- 
out programing  or  information  that 
portrays  the  true  conditions  in  our  Na- 
tion's prisons.  Americans  continue  to 
close  their  eyes  to  the  need  for  pristMi 
reform. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
including  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  a 
copy  of  the  text  of  the  letter  sent  by 
the  National  Association  for  Justice. 

The  text  follows: 

National  Association  pob  Josncx, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.,  October  13,  1B7S. 

Deab :  The  National  Association  for 

Justice,  a  non-profit  organization  founded 
In  1973  to  promote  constructive  ref<Mxa  of 
prisons  and  the  criminal  Justice  system, 
hereby  lodges  with  you  our  strong  protest 
regarding  tbe  ABC  network's  program  "On 
the  Rocks." 

On  behalf  of  tbe  thousands  of  our  mem- 
bers now  in  prison,  on  behalf  of  the  half- 
mUllon  men  and  women  Incarcerated  in 
America  on  any  given  day,  we  urge  tbe  ter- 
mination of  tbls  program. 

"On  the  Rocks"  deletes  the  severity  of 
prison  conditions  to  make  a  comedy,  but 
prison  is  no  laughing  matter.  Prisons  and 
Jails  are,  with  few  exceptions,  greatly  over- 
crowded, dirty,  noisy,  iU-beated,  poorly 
ventilated,  and  highly  dangerous  plaoee  to 
live.  Bach  year,  dooens  die  and  thousands 


suffer  from  the  lack  of  basic  medloal  treat- 
ment. Tnmatea  Uve  to  danger  ot  their  lives, 
to  an  environment  of  beatings,  shootings, 
stabbings.  Mace  and  homoeexual  rape.  Tet, 
"On  the  Rocka"  portrays  prtson  quarters  as 
spacious,  like  a  college  dormitory.  Medloal 
facilities  are  represented  as  being  on  a  par 
with  "free  world"  private  boq>ltals.  There  Is 
no  terror  m  "On  tbe  Bocks,"  for  no  one  is 
going  to  get  hurt,  by  guards  or  Inmates. 

NAJ  believes  that  "On  the  Rocks"  violates 
tbe  letter  and  spirit  of  tbe  Television  Code 
of  tbe  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
which  expressly  stetes  that: 

"No  program  shaU  be  presented  which 
through  artifice  or  simulation  would  mis- 
lead the  audience  as  to  any  material  facte." 
(NAB  TV  Code,  Program  Stendards,  Sec.  IV, 
para.  19  > 

"On  Tbe  Rocks"  obstructe  the  efforte  of 
such  parties  as  NAJ  to  effect  \irgent  and 
necessary  reforms,  by  misleading  tbe  public 
regarding  material  facte  of  prison  life  and 
thereby  undermining  tbe  public  wUl  to  sup- 
port such  reforms. 

NAJ  does  not  advocate  "coddling  cri- 
minals". We  beUeve  that  prisons  are  sodaUy 
necessary  and  that  tbe  laws  of  the  land 
should  be  enforced.  We  insist,  however,  that 
prisoners  are  citizens  and  himum  beings  and 
have  the  right,  therefore,  to  fair  and  humane 
treatment  whUe  tocarcerated. 

"On  Tbe  Rocks"  must,  in  all  Justice  and 
human  decency,  leave  the  airways. 

We  beUeve  further  that  ABC  should  pro- 
vide suiteble  equivalent  time  for  presenta- 
tion of  a  reaUsttc  portrayal  of  penal  condi- 
tions, one  which  gives  proper  prominence  to 
tbe  prisoners'  view  of  their  drcumstenoes. 

NAJ  calls  upon  you  to  taks  whatever  steps 
are  within  your  power  to  he^  rectify  this 
mockery  erf  human  suffering. 
Sincerely, 

Jakxs  M.  Shxa,  Pb  J>.. 
AAtntnUtrattve  Ataiatant. 


SPAIN  KNOWS  THE  COMMUNISTS— 
TOO  WELL 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  okobgia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1975 

Mr.  McDONALI}  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Communists  will  never  for- 
give General  Franco  and  the  l^>anish 
people  for  defeating  them  more  than  35 
years  ago.  The  Nationalist  revolution 
which  began  in  1936  and  was  victorious 
in  1939,  prevented  the  Communists  from 
establishing  a  beachhead  in  weston 
Europe. 

Spain  was  neutral  during  World  War 
n.  Haul  the  Communists  won  in  1939, 
when  World  War  U  broke  out.  France 
would  have  been  encircled.  Communist 
armies  would  have  attacked  France  to- 
gether with  the  Nazis,  since  they  had 
signed  a  joint  nonaggression  pact  at  that 
time.  The  possibility  exists  that  France 
would  have  fallen  much  earUer  and 
Britain  would  have  been  the  next  victim 
of  Hitler's  aggression.  A  neutral  l^ialn 
blocked  the  Nazis  from  that  opportunity. 

With  the  southern  flank  of  NATO  in 
complete  disarray  as  a  result  of  the 
Portuguese  move  to  the  left,  anti- Amer- 
ican bias  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the 
social  and  economic  disruptloo  in  Italy, 
Spain  stands  out  as  tbe  cmly  rdiable 
ally  the  United  States  has  in  that  region. 

Spain  has  been  the  victim  of  Commu- 
nist organized  and  supported  terrorism 
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for  4  dBMdw.  Ita  recent  monttis  ibe 
aunpalm  of  twiutiuu  hM  IntensifledL 
It  k  hoped  br  the  Oonunuuht^  fbat  tlie 
Blwral  and  aoetaltat  canmnmitleB  vlll 
MiMlwct  ttian  to  tbdr  effbrte  to  over- 
thrav  tiM  Bpantah  Govcnmaent  and  es- 
tiOilieb  a  leMet  rediBe.  Spain's  raspooee 
to  tiie  IncioMe  ki  tetrorlsm  bas  been  to 
apply  imvoptlate  eounter-meMures.  In- 
dodtaif  the  exeeatfcm  of  terrorists  who 
nsrder  poBoe  oOoers.  As  the  Commn- 
nMe  expected,  tlie  liberals  and  socialists 
throughont  the  world  began  ■CTonming 
acahiat  ftMin  for  executing  thoee  who 
had  mm  died  Spanish  police  offlcos. 
The  eame  Htends  and  sodallsts  are  osa- 
ally  strangely  silent  when  the  Soviet 
Uhloo  or  Red  C3ilna  murders  Innocent 
political  opponents  or  Imprisons  them 
in  dava  late-  camps  for  decades. 

The  Washingfam  Post,  Swtembo:  30. 
1975.  In  an  editorial,  made  it  dear  that 
SMdnis  execution  of  terrorlstB,  ooovleted 
of  msdering  poUoe  offleen.  could  not  be 
tolerated.  They  recommend  that  the 
Uhlted  States  should  delay  agreement 
with  4»ia  on  mUftary  bases.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  never  suggests  that  we 
dMMiU  delay  agxwBients  with  the  Soviet 
XThien  on  tlM  giaandi  of  the  prosecutlcm 
of  intcOectwds.  rdigloaB  bdlevers.  Jews. 
or  the  oilier  osnal  victims  of  Communist 
penecotlon.  the  Soviet  people. 

X  would  like  to  call  my  ^y»^w^gufB  at- 
toitioD  to  a  valnaUe  article  that  ap- 
peared in  Aoaeeiean  Opinion  for  Septem- 
ber 197S.  WTittOB  by  Gary  Allen.  The 
article  entitled  "Detente  with  Monsters" 
gives  diapter  and  verse  of  Communist 
peraecutlons  In  every  counb7  of  the 
world  In  which  they  have  had  poorer. 
Fktm  1917,  when  the  Bolsheviks  took 
power  In  Russia,  to  today.  poUttcal.  re- 
ligious and  national  porsecutlon  have 
been  constant.  Ifr.  Allen's  account  of  the 
pemecations  that.took  place  In  Spain 
during  the  Red  Regime  of  193ft-39  is  of 
partleolar  taitereet  in  the  light  of  Spain's 
refoMl  to  allow  eommunlsm  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  them  again.  I  would  like  to 
ask  that  part  of  Gary  Allen's  article  hi 
Aaaerleaa  Opfaiiaa.  TMtente  with  lion- 
sten"  be  indoded  as  part  of  ny  remarks: 
IMmtTs  With 


(By  a«ry  Allen) 
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VX  Lodn  WM  raised  to  power  In 
Conowlng  the  8t.  Petanbtng  coup  of 
^  MIT.  Um  ■woAA  began  to  bear 
at  blm  and  blB  oommltment  to  tIo- 
,  Betting  tlM  pattern  for 
Maeli  epigram  tfeeaOaa  Utar  that  "Power 
I  eat  «t  tta*  barrel  oC  a  gun."  Lenla  dia- 
"PowerJa  not  banded  over,  it  la  taken 
by  anEM."  OonaecpaenUy.  be  warned,  "tlie 
sobetatotlon  of  the  proletarian  state  for  tbe 
bomgeoti  etate  la  impoeMMe  wttlioQt  a  vlo- 
•ant  revafattaD.**  After  Lenmie  deatli  in  IM4. 
;Javlet  tyrant.  JoaejA  Btalln.  empha- 

>  dletatonlUp  of  tlw  praletMTlaS  M 
over  baaed  on  tbe  nM  of 

fane  agiUMt  the  bowgeotafe.'* 

Maeh  to  tbe  dietnea  of  many  ploneen  on 
tbe  read  to  "paaoeriil  ooezlBtMioe''  and  "de- 
tente, the  Oommnnlata  never  failed  In  pcae- 
tloe  to  make  cSear  tbelr  ntter  eontempt  for 
in  their  pewer.  Seeing  brote  forae  as 
rtth  wMeta  they  oonld  deal 

>  wKta  othen.  ttiay  developed  that 
rinto  tbe  etrategy  of  dtilbarate  terror- 

ta  iBsne  conqneet  and  subjugation. 
■■  a  flns  art  was  enoonraged  by 
partKted  by  Stalin,  and  remains  an 
luipwlant  part  of  Communist  poUey  to  this 
day. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


It  was  Andrei  T.  Vyablnaky,  proaccutor  of 
tbe  Soviet  Purge  Trials  of  the  1830b,  who 
anatyaad  tenwlam  aa  "a  tcfll  of  tbe  coup 
d'Mat,**  wbweby  "The  whole  matter  la  In  the 
top,  thsMfbM  the  top  must  be  removed.  .  .  . 
Heads  are  peculiar  In  that  they  do  not  grow 
on  again."  Sbnply  apealrlng.  the  Communleta 
put  Into  prmctloe  the  Ijeninlst  concept  that 
terrorism  and  violence  were  not  only  "In- 
evitable" but  deelrable  to  assure  the  Com- 
munist advance.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  beads  really  began  to  roU.  By  tbe 
tena  of  mllllans. 

The  atrocities  began  not  only  where  the 
Communists  encountered  resistance  to  their 
plans,  but  even  where  they  did  not.  The  Idea 
waa  (and  remains)  that  to  be  truly  effeotlve, 
terror  must  be  appUed  without  reason — 
everywhere  and  against  everyone.  In  U18 
and  1919,  according  to  the  records,  Lenin  was 
executing  his  capUTes  without  trial  at  tbe 
rate  at  one  thousand  a  month. 

Securing  Communist  power  over  the 
UBBJt.  has  required  the  imprisonment  of 
aooiee  of  millions  of  hiunan  beings  in  a  net- 
work of  death  campa  which  still  spans  tbe 
Soviet  Vmon.  Theee  slave  ean^M  are  more 
active  today  than  In  the  era  of  the  Party 
purgea  of  the  1930b.  According  to  a  recent 
Aseodated  Press  report,  Henry  Kissinger's 
friends  in  Soviet  Bvissla  are  now  holding  more 
than  a  mUlton  people  in  concentration  camps. 
Other  souroee  place  the  number  as  high  as 
five  million.  A  n.S.  Senate  Report,  Issued 
three  years  ago,  says  that  such  concentration 
camps  number  in  the  thousands;  that  con- 
ditions of  starvation  and  servitude  in  theee 
camps  are  as  bad  as  ever  they  were  under 
Stalin;  and,  that  twenty-five  percent  of  all 
heavy  labor  In  tbe  xisaJR.  Is  done  by  polit- 
ical prisoners.  The  Senate  document  quotes 
eyewitness  teatlmony  of  continuing  forced 
labor  (In  the  open)  at  forty  degrees  below 
aero,  of  eruel  medical  eq>erlments  on  slave 
laborers,  of  slaves  so  atarved  that  they  cut 
thamstfvas  for  blood  m  which  to  dip  their 
tiny  emsts  of  bread,  of  hundreda  of  women 
prisoners  being  crushed  by  tanks,  of  nuns 
stripped  and  dragged  through  tbe  snow  for 
tbe  crime  of  praying  in  the  forced  labor 
camp  .... 

One  of  those  testifying  at  the  Hearings 
was  Avraham  Shifrln.  who  for  the  crime  of 
being  a  Jew  q>ent  ten  years  in  a  dozen  Soviet 
conesntratlaii  campa,  and  who  has  at  last 
eaeapad  to  the  West.  Shlfrin  told  from  bis 
own  experience  of  bow  slave  labor  is  today 
used  in  Russia  to  gather  raw  materials  for 
export — ^tbe  very  raw  materials  IXr.  Kissinger 
la  seeking  In  return  for  American  technology 
and  agrlealtural  products.  Shifrln  reoaUs, 
for  Instance,  one  slave  laborer  to/u>  cut  of 
Ms  oten  hand  uHth  an  axe  and  asked  anotbmr 
prisoner  to  put  the  hand  inside  a  load  of 
liunber  destined  for  shipment  to  the  West. 
Tbe  prisoner  said  that  the  severed  hand 
would  warn  those  still  living  in  freedom  of 
the  conditions  in  which  lumber  is  cut  under 
Communist  slavery. 

One  must  count  It  a  double  tragedy  that 
no  such  grlaly  hand  is  Ukely  ever  to  be  deUv- 
ered  to  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  that  master  of 
iitente  through  trade,  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Another  of  ttie  laboratories  for  the  testing 
of  Bed  Terror  was  Spain.  By  the  time  the 
three  year  Spanish  War  was  over,  at  least 
one  mllUon  people  had  died,  UteraUy  deci- 
mating the  Country.  Over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  these  fataUUes  were  the  result  of 
sytamatlc  assassinations  by  the  Communleta 
who  controlled  the  1936  "Popular  Front" 
Oovemment.  Scores  of  O.P.U.  jails  were  oper- 
ated to  torture  and  murder  those  reelstlng 
In  Madrid  and  other  major  cltlee.  Once  again, 
aa  everywhere  else,  the  clergy  were  almost 
unlvenally  targeted  for  torture  and  death. 
Prom  the  documented  eye-witness  accounts 
of  theee  widespread  atrocities,  we  have  se- 
lected a  few  of  the  thousands  that  are  typi- 
cal. The  following  accounts  were  recorded 
In  1939  at  Puente-Oenll,  Province  of  Cor- 
dova: 
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"One  hundred  and  fifty-four  dtlaens  were 
murdered  here  between  July  Mth  and  August 
18th  by  the  Communtets,  who  also  burnt 
aeven  churches,  twenty-eight  private  houses, 
an  almshouse  for  old  men,  and  the  barracks 
of  the  ClvU  Ouard. 

"Seventeen  of  the  murdered  men  were 
forced  to  remain  with  their  arms  raised  above 
their  heada  for  several  hours — a  boy  of  six- 
teen among  them  fainted  from  the  pain— 
and  they  were  then  shot  dead  on  tbe  railway 
Une  near  the  stetlon.  Of  the  forty  people  held 
In  the  JaU  on  the  eve  of  the  entry  of  the 
NaUonaUst  troops,  the  following  were  shot 
dead:  Jesus  Clsneros;  Angd  ICoralee;  Julio 
Agiillar  and  bis  son  Julio;  Franclsoo  Estrade 
Morales,  and  his  five  special  constables  from 
Lucana. 

"One  witness  among  the  prisoners,  Juan 
Rublo  Zurita,  who  managed  miraculously  to 
escape,  reutes  that  three  of  tbe  prisoners, 
Jesus  Clsneros  Bull,  a  aeccmdary  aohool 
teacher,  and  two  working  men  named  Baf  ad 
M<n«las  and  Antonio  Vemandes  Jurado.  were 
frequently  taken  out  Into  tbe  prison  court- 
yard, where  they  were  scour^  with  ox- 
sinews  and  threatened  with  death  .... 

"Antonio  Baena  Castellano,  the  owner  of 
a  frntt  farm  known  as  Porto  Alegre,  was 
killed  there  by  two  local  Communtets  named 
Herrerias,  who  hacked  him  to  death  with 
axee.  llien  they  cut  the  body  to  pieces  and 
put  it  in  a  trunk,  where  it  was  found  by  a 
brother  of  the  victim.  This  is  swam  by  Joee 
Oarcia  Diego  Ballon.  The  same  witness  also 
relates  that  Francisco  Ortega  MontlHa.  seven- 
ty years  of  age,  and  his  wife,  were  tied  to 
their  bed,  soaked  with  petrol,  and  burnt 
aUve.  Ftanclsoo  Florida  Lucema,  a  working 
man,  was  wounded  by  a  rifle  buUet.  He  was 
then  tied  by  one  leg  to  a  motor  lorry  and 
dragged  about  the  vUlage  amid  the  Jeers  and 
rejoicings  of  the  mob.  Hla  body  was  finally 
burnt  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  wit- 
ness in  this  case  is  Federlco  Valentin  Gim- 
enez,  seventeen,  a  printer. 

"Luis  Sldlla,  a  student,  was  present  when 
Sergeant  Oeana.  in  charge  of  the  local  sta- 
tion Civil  Ouards.  was  mortally  wounded  by 
a  bullet  and  then  cut  In  two  with  an  axe. 
This  happened  at  the  station  living  quarters. 
"After  having  handed  over  one  himdred 
thousand  pesetas  as  the  price  of  their  liberty, 
Manuel  Gomez  Peralea  saw  his  four  sons  put 
to  death  by  tbe  revolutionaries  and  was  later 
killed  by  them  himself.  This  is  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Jorge  Alcantara  Betna. 

"Manuel  Martin  Lopee,  a  trumpeter  of  the 
ClvU  Guards,  was  kmed  wHh  an  axe,  after 
which  they  cut  his  throat  and  carried  bis 
head  in  triumph  on  the  point  of  a  sword 
through  the  village. 

"The  remaining  victims  were  murdered  by 
means  of  the  procediuv  which  tbe  butchers 
called  'the  Uttle  walk.'  This  consisted  In 
walking  them  through  the  streets  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  abject  humiliations  on 
the  part  of  the  revolutionary  rabble  and 
then  having  them  shot  dead  by  lads  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

"All  the  statues  In  the  churches  were 
hacked  to  pieces  with  axes,  and  those  ecclesi- 
astical vestments  which  were  not  burnt  were 
dragged  through  the  mire  of  the  streets.  A 
gang  also  pUyed  footbaU  with  the  head  of 
the  statue  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
who  Is  the  patroness  of  the  village." 

The  Inhumanities  listed  above  are  virtual- 
ly Identical  In  nature  to  those  chronicled 
and  photographed  In  town  after  town,  prov- 
ince after  province,  throughout  Spain.  Thou- 
sands of  nuns  were  putdloly  raped,  thou- 
sands of  priests  murdered,  many  being 
biuned  to  death  In  their  ehurcbaa,  and  hun- 
dreds of  clergy  were  UteraUy  emolfled.  The 
crypts  of  the  eburcbefl  ware  opened  and  tbe 
mummified  bodies  of  beloved  elatgymen 
dumped  onto  the  church  steps.  Bverywhere 
the  Communists  operated,  always  and  every- 
where, it  was  the  same. 
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When  we  come  to  tbe  mUUons  o<  Commu- 
nist victims  during  and  after  the  Second 
Worid  War  tha  epic  cruelties  shrink  behind 
the  vlsage'oC  cold  statistics.  In  their  mfl- 
llons  they  apparently  have  no  effect  on  our 
masters  of  ittenie  even  when  expressed  as 
aggregate  totals.  How  does  one  measure  mass 
murder?  What  does  it  mean  that  according 
to  official  estimates  the  Communists  have 
murdered  100,000  Hungarians;  300,000  Uthu- 
aoidns,  Latvians,  and  Kstcmlans;  1,300.000 
Poles;  160,000  Romanians;  1,200,000  North 
Vietnamese;  300.000  Serbs;  100.000  Macedo- 
nians; 900.000  Croatians;  1,000,000  Tibetans; 
aud  on  and  on  and  on? 

We  need  to  remember  tbe  crimes  at  the 
Communists  during  the  subjugation  at  Bast- 
em  (and  Central)  Europe  and  China.  We 
BhoiUd  not  forget  the  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  Polish  oflloers  and  intellectuals  who 
were  shot  In  the  back  of  the  bead  and  burled 
in  mass  graves  at  Katyn  forest.  We  need  to 
remember  the  two  to  five  mUUon  antl-C<Hn- 
munlst  Riisslans  who,  with  General  Vlaaov. 
were  forcibly  returned  to  Stalin's  torturers 
and  UUers  on  orders  of  General  Dwlgbt  Da- 
vid EisMihower  Immedlattfy  after  the  end  of 
hoetiUtles.  We  must  not  forget  that  Commu- 
nist agents  at  Buobenwald  and  other  Nad 
cMicentratlon  camps  actuaUy  helped  the  SJS. 
to  administer  the  genocide  that  tbe  Beds 
are  stiU  practicing  in  Buasla  today. 

Nor  sluyuld  we  forget  that  tbe  extermina- 
tion camps  and  death  marchea  wblOb  8<A- 
ahenltsyn  has  described  from  bis  sufferings 
m  BuBsia  are  also  being  employed  at  this 
minute  In  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary, 
C»cho-Slovakla,  Bomania,  Bulgaria,  Albania, 
East  Germany,  Mainland  China,  North  Korea, 
Tibet,  Cuba,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 
Since  1917,  more  than  one  hundred  mUlIon 
htunan  beings  have  been  murdered  .  .  .  and 
the  kUling  of  tbe  helpless  contmuee. 

By  such  methods  all  reelstance  to  the 
"dlctatorabip  of  the  prcdetarlat"  is  sup- 
pressed or  destroyed.  The  methods  are  al- 
ways the  same.  Tbe  West  has  repeatedly 
seen  and  recorded  such  Communist  meth- 
ods ..  .  and  forgotten. 

Let  Solzhenltsyn  have  tbe  last  word  here 
.  .  ,  a  courtesy  he  has  earned  in  the  slave 
can^M  and  asylums  of  the  very  Communists 
with  whom  President  Ford  bas  been  touring. 
Here  Is  what  b«  says: 

"One  of  your  leading  new8p(4>ers,  after  tbe 
Mud  of  Vietnam,  gave  a  fuU,  big  beadUne: 
Iha  TUeaaed  Silence."  I  would  not  wish  that 
kind  of  bleased  silence  on  my  worst  enemy. 
I  woiild  not  wish  that  kind  of  national  unity 
upon  my  wcH«t  enemy.  I  have  spent  eleven 
years  In  the  "archipelago.'  And  for  half  of 
my  lifetime  I  have  studied  this  question. 
Looking  at  this  terrible  tragedy  In  Vietnam 
from  a  distance,  I  can  tell  you:  A  miUlon 
persons  wlU  be  exterminated.  Four  to  five 
million — In  accordance  with  the  scale  of  Viet- 
nam— will  qpend  time  in  concentration 
camps  and  will  be  rebuilding  Vietnam. 

"What  is  happening  In  Cambodia  you  al- 
ready know.  It  Is  genocide.  It  Is  full  and  com- 
plete destruction,  but  in  a  new  form.  Ctece 
again,  the  technology  Is  not  up  to  buUdlng 
gas  chambers,  so  in  a  few  hours  the  entire 
capital  city,  the  guUty  capital  city,  is  emp- 
tied out — old  people,  women,  children,  are 
driven  out  without  belongings,  without  food. 
Go,  die  I 

"Now  we  bear  voices  in  yoiur  country  and 
in  the  West:  Give  up  Korea  and  we  will  Uve 
in  peace.  Give  up  Portugal,  of  course.  Give 
up  Jf^nm,  give  up  Israel,  give  up  Taiwan, 
PhUlpplnea,  Malaysia,  Tlianand.  ten  African 
countries.  Just  let  us  Uve  peaceably. 

"Give  us  the  possibility  to  continue  driv- 
ing o\xr  beautiful  cars  on  our  splendid  hlgh- 
waj-s.  Make  It  possible  for  iis  to  play  tennis 
and  golf.  Let  us  mix  our  cocktaUs  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  doing.  Let  us  see  the  beauti- 
ful, toothy  smile  In  tbe  glaae  on  every  adver- 
tisement page  of  a  magaslne." 
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DAYS  OP  INEXPENSIVE  FOSSIL 
FUEL  ARE  LONG  GONE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  mrw  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  has  come  where  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  days  of  Inexpoislve  and 
abimdant  fossil  fuels  are  long  gone. 
Apart  from  the  actual  shortages  we  have 
experienced  In  these  fuels,  dramatic  in- 
creases In  their  price  have  hit  the  con- 
sumer both  directly  and  indirectly  in  the 
form  of  price  Increases  In  the  goods  and 
services  of  neariy  every  Industry  which 
uses  fueL  It  is  this  situation  that  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  energy 
IndQioidence  be  one  of  the  country's 
first  goals. 

A  major  contributing  factor  to  the 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in  is  the  tech- 
nological lag  that  has  left  this  country 
dependent  on  increasingly  scarce  re- 
sources such  as  fossil  fuels.  Similarly, 
this  same  lag,  in  the  face  of  Increased 
environmental  concerns,  lias  forced  in- 
dustry to  Install  relatlv^  primitive  and 
generally  more  expensive  pollution  con- 
trol devices,  thereby  exacerbating  our 
present  problems  with  inflation. 

Increased  research  and  development 
In  both  the  energy  and  environment 
fields  has  been  much  discussed  as  a  solu- 
tion to  these  p]|»blems  and  some  steps 
have  been  taken  by  both  Government  and 
industry  in  these  terms.  However,  little 
has  been  done  to  establish  the  kind  of 
priorities  that  are  needed.  Much  of  the 
research  necessary  for  new  energy  and 
environmental  technologies  requires 
high-risk  investment  with  no  guarantee 
of  immediate  success.  Private  capital  for 
such  investments  is  difficult  to  obtain 
and  many  of  the  larger  corporations  ca- 
pable of  tills  kind  of  endeavor  have  found 
it  financially  unattractive.  Moreover, 
this  kind  of  research  cannot  realistically 
be  budgeted  through  annual  appropria- 
tions where  it  will  be  forced  to  compete 
with  other  short-term  concerns. 

In  order  to  resolve  these  problems  on 
June  12,  I  hitroduced  a  bill.  Hit.  7841, 
which  would  create  a  corporation  as  an 
InstrumentaUty  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  make  Investments  and  guarantee  loans 
In  order  to  fund  research  geared  to  fur- 
ther developing  energy  sources  and  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  waste  disposal,  pollu- 
tion, and  resource  conservation. 

In  September,  shortly  after  the  Presi- 
dent's Domestic  Council  propK)sed  the 
Energy  Resources  Finance  Corporation 
which  this  body  is  today  considering,  I 
sent  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  requesting  comments  on 
my  proposal,  nieae  comments  proved 
most  helpful  in  determining  both  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  this  bill, 
and  I  am  presently  redrafting  many  of 
its  provisions. 

Much  concern  waa  expressed  by  my  col- 
leagues that  such  an  instrumentality 
would  provide  imwarranted  benefits  for 
large  corporations  and  would  be  too  far 
removed  from  the  oversight  functions  of 
the  legislative  branch.  In  Ught  of  theee 
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concerns,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  summarize  the  provisions  of  my 
amended  bill,  which  I  intend  to  reln- 
treduce  when  the  Congress  reconvenes 
In  late  October. 

Ihe  Corporation  created  under  this 
legislation  would,  first  of  all,  seek  to 
maximize  the  diversification  of  assist- 
ance and  enhance  competition  in  indus- 
try by  providing  assistance  to  those  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  with  impaired 
access  to  capital  markets.  Moreover,  un- 
der the  act  no  assistance  in  the  form  of 
a  loan  or  guaranty  could  be  granted  un- 
less the  board  of  directors  was  satisfied 
that  such  assistance  would  not  limit 
competition  in  the  private  sector.  Simi- 
larly, the  bill  specifically  states  that  the 
Corporation  will  give  preferential  treat- 
ment to  small-  and  medium-sized  con- 
cerns which  can  provide  additional  com- 
petition in  the  energy  and  environmental 
fields. 

I  believe  that  these  provisions  are  espe- 
cially Important  in  light  of  the  recent 
finding  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  that  there  Is  reason 
for  concern  that  the  small  pioneer  in 
solar  energy  research  may  be  shouldered 
aside  by  present  ERDA  policies.  Accord- 
ing to  the  committee's  report  many  small 
businessmen  feel  that  up  to  now  Federal 
policy  has  virtually  ignored  the  contri- 
bution of  small  business  specifically  in 
the  field  of  solar  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment. Under  the  tj-pe  of  Institu- 
tion I  propose,  the  small  businessman 
would  receive  significant  benefits. 

Similarly,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
would  provide  for  a  truly  significant  role 
in  the  creation  and  review  of  energy  and 
environmental  poUcy  for  the  legislative 
branch.  The  bill  would  require  the  Cor- 
poration's board  of  directors  to  establish 
loan  and  guaranty  categories  within 
which  applications  for  sisslstance  win  be 
considered.  Categories  will  be  devel<«>ed 
after  public  hearings  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  a  Science  Advisory  Panel  broadly 
representative  of  the  science,  engineer- 
ing and  consumer  communities. 

Ihese  categories  would  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  transmitted 
to  Congress.  Either  House  of  Congress 
could  disapprove  any  of  the  categories. 
In  addition,  either  House  of  Congress 
could  cut  off  funding  in  any  previously 
published  and  approved  category  and 
may  by  concurrent  res(dution  suggest  to 
the  CorporatlMi  other  possible  categories 
which  it  deems  consistent  \^ith  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

Moreover,  my  proposal  would  place  a 
significantly  smaller  burden  upon  the 
U.S.  Treasury  than  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Domestic  Coimcil.  The  Corpora- 
tion would  be  Issued  only  $1,000,000,000 
in  capital  stock  and  would,  where  possi- 
ble, limit  its  activities  to  loan  guaranties. 
Similarly,  either  House  of  Congress  could 
disapprove  the  Issuance  of  corporate  ob- 
ligations exceeding  $250,000,000,  any 
guaranty  or  loan  exceeding  $5,000,000 
and  the  purchase  of  obllgatioiu  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Moreover,  the 
bill  provides  for  the  pubUc  use  of  any  in- 
vention developed  with  Federal  Mslst- 
ance  upon  the  payment  of  a  royalty  a 
portion  of  which  may  accrue  to  the 
Corporation. 
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At  tbli  ptrint.  I  would  like  to  have  In- 
aerted  ki  the  Ricou  a  abort  nimmary 
of  tbe  iiiaJori>rovtetoiis  of  ttds  bOL 

Mr.  Bomker,  the  creatloa  by  Caa- 
gttsB  at  financial  iastttutions  for  in- 
vestment PUZP0M8  vital  to  natkmal  wel- 
fare is  a  ttme-honraed  means  which 
deariy  flta  oar  pweut  teetmolosy  needs. 
I  believe  that  ttiis  kind  of  action  is  a 
vital  step  toward  providing  new  sources 
of  energy  and  I  feel  that  the  program  I 
have  oatUned  tot  you  today  jirovldes  a 
more  wsoneble,  and  more  well  thought 
out  coane  than  that  of  the  President's 
Domestle  CkNmclL 

The  material  foUows: 

fumsoKt — Piimiii  Mationai.  Bkskabch 
(  OoevosATiov 

'f  PurpoM 

To  tmpi'WB  tba  economy  and  efficiency  of 
OoMnunent  OperAtfona  by  eetebUdUng  a  Na- 
tloaal  Wineaieh  Oocpontlan  to  flnaaoe 
tauoogh  guaranties  of  loans  and  ttmn^  41- 
net  loans  talgb-ilA  nsMieh  and  derelap- 
to  oMet  critical  envmnunantal  and 
Tbe  OaqMntku  would  seek  to 
dtvnaUlcatlon  of  aaristaaoe  and  to 
eahanoa  eompetttkm  tn  mdostry  by  provld- 
mg  tills  SBSIitantii  to  mdtrldoala  and  oga- 
wtth  tn^atoad  arrmsi  to  capital 
gmwuMwntal  reseaivli 
Act  would  aosnn 
by  means  of  IMsral  as- 
woold  aoenaa  to  tbe  iilllaeiiB  and 
ot  tb*  '*n**i**i  and  would  jvovkle 
tbe  CtaognsB  wttli  naanlngfol  Input  Into  tlie 
iMktng  and  revlawtng  of  p<dley  In  techno- 
logleal  deveioiMnent. 

SIBUUTUU  AWD  WTmAXCOIG  OP  TBI  OCaVOBATIOIT 

A.  Tbe  Ootponitlon  sball  bave  eapMal  stock 
Of  •UOOOjOOg.OM  srtMOilbed  by  tb*  V  A 

B.  Ibe^OoBporatlon  tfudl  be  "'^"ffftii  by  a 
~ng  of  Dinetavs  eonalBtlng  of  nine  penons: 
pnaldsnt  at  tbe  Oorporatlon.  tb*  Seera- 

tt  tbm  trmmaj,  tb»  Obalnnaa  of  tbo 
— JHTS,  and  sis  pubUe  dliecUits; 
four  vpoiated  by  tbe  Fnsldsnt.  one  by  tbe 
*¥— kw  of  tbe  HOOM  and  one  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent Vto  Tmapon  of  tbe  Boaate. 

O.  Tbe  Pnbile  Dbeetors  tfian  aerre  stag- 
gered  taRBs  of  flve  juan. 
D.  No  dkeetor.  oOoer.  attorney,  agent  or 
of  tbe  Oorporatlan  aball  In  any 
participate  In  or  benoat  from  dellb- 
i  aOeetlng  bis  personal  Intarests.  or 
any  wipplwnentatfcm  of  bte  Oovem- 
lalary  ftam  a  private  source  for  Ids 
to  tbe  Oocporatloa.  Tbe  Attomay 
I  of  tbe  milted  Statee  may  InTCsUgate 
aay  violation  of  tbls  OonfllDt  of  Interest 
Otmrn.  and  If  be  betterss  ttet  any  psraon 
bas  vWaasd  tbls  peovMon  It  AaU  be  bis  duty 
to  laetlgKle  a  elva  aetton  f^atnet  Ibat  par- 
eon.  Bstb  civil  and  criminal  pnialtles  an 
enumerate^Jn  tbe  Bill. 

K.  me  do^ormttoo  may  issue  notes,  de- 
bentuves  Jipnds  and  ottier  obligations  In 
emounti  determined  by  tbe  Board. 

(       VBO^WUBia  FOB  XSSITAjrCS  or  GtrAKANras 
I  AMD  LOAMS 

A.  Tbe  Corporation  aball  issue  a  loan  ot 
guaranty  only  If  tbe  loan  la  within  a  pub- 
Usbed  eatogocy  (see  below);  tbe  Board  Is 
sattaOed  tbat  ooapetltlon  among  private 
antltlee  wm  in  no  way  be  limited  or  pse- 
oludod:  eod  tbe  Boaid  has  determined  tbat 
tliere  wlU  be  a  oonttni'wd  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  fnH  np^ment. 

B.  Tbe  Corporation  may  guarantee  not 
more  tbaa  80%  of  tbe  Interest  and  prlnc^ml 
of  any  loan  made  l»y  any  bank,  etc.,  at  a 
rate  not  otore  tban  1%  %  above  tbe  Federal 
■ee^rve  dlaooant  rate. 

O.  Tbe  Oocponatlon  can  make  direct  loazM 
only  at  a  rate  of  interest  no  less  tban  the 
tJnUsd  BNtes  Oovemment  Is  paylnf  on  t>ar- 
xowlngs  and  on^  wbere   tbe  bononfer  Is 
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able  to  pxesokt  erldenee  tbat  be  bas  tieen 
nnaUe  to  eeonre  a  loan  wblob  tbe  Corpora- 
tion bas  offered  to  guarantee. 

O.  Tbe  Oofporation  may  cliarge  a  fee  for 
tbe  guaranteeing  or  "~*^"c  of  any  loan. 

E.  In  malring  loans  or  guaranties  the 
Board  shall  require  that  any  invention  de- 
veloped wltb  Pedend  aaslstance  be  available 
to  the  ptd>llc  for  a  royalty  and  tbat  a  por- 
tion of  royalties  be  paid  to  tbe  Cocporatkm. 

F.  Tbe  Board  Aall  consider  the  environ- 
mental advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
ptopoeed  action  and  abaH  require  and  obtain 
al  Information  tbat  may  be  requbvd  in 
osder  to  oomi^  wltb  the  Nation^  Knvlron- 
mental  Pottoy  Act. 


or  LOAMS  AMD  OUAIAMTIBS 

A.  Tbe  Board  aball  eatabUab  a  Solenoe 
Advisory  Panel  wblob  sluUl  be  broadly 
^  repreaeulaUve  ot  tbe  ectenoe,  eoglneenag 
and  oonsnmer  communities  and  aball  ln<dude 
TCpreeentatlvee  of  tb»  National  Science 
Founrtat^oB,  the  XnvlroDmental  Protection 
Agency,  tbe  National  Bm«au  of  StaadMttB, 
tbe  Kueigy  Beseaicb  and  DavHt^Mnent  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  XniBrKy  Adminls- 
tiattan    and    other    appropriate    Federal 


B.  Tbe  Board  ahaU  establish  categories 
wttbla  wblob  guarantlea  and  loans  wUl  be 
ooosidared  after  ooosnltatlon  with  the  Bd- 
enoe  Advisory  Committee  and  after  pubUc 
hearings, 

O.  NO  loan  or  guaranty  may  be  made 
wltbm  a  category  untn  W  days  after  pubU- 
cMttu  In  tbe  Federal  Register  and  transmit- 
tal to  Oongrsss. 

O.  In  making  guaranties  and  loans  the 
Corporatfam  sliaU  give  pref  erendal  treatment 
to  anaU  and  medlum-slBed  concerns  which 
can  ptovlile  addtttonal  eompetttion  in  the 
aoargy  and  environmental  fields;  to  projeets 
<laalgned  to  lower  tbe  east  of  energy  to  con- 
suosr^nd  to  projects  wblob  inoorporate 
"  ot  energy  leeooross  with  mazl 


mnm  protection  to  tbe  environment. 


A.  Bttaer  House  of  Coagrees  may  disap- 
prove_tbe  establishment  of  any  oatsgatj. 

B.  Btttur  Bouas  of  Oongrsss  may  disap- 
prove tbe  furtbar  graatJng  of  '~*T*nnra  by 
tbe  Oorporatlon  within  a  category  prevloiisly 
pul)llsbed  and  approved. 

O.  OoDgreas  may  1^  Ooncorrent  Besolutlon 
suggest  other  areas  aa  categories  as  It  deems 
ooiMst^t  wltb  the  purpoass  of  ths  Act. 

O-  Bltbsr  House  of  Oongreae  may  dis^t- 
provs  tbe  lasnanoe  of  corporate  obUsatlons 
exoeedlng  gaMAW/NW,  or  any  obUgatltm 
bringing  the  total  outstanding  obligations  to 
$l(M>00,000,000  or  the  puroluMe  of  corporate 
oUlgatloDs  by  Uie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

»•  Bltber  House  ot  Oongress  may  disap- 
prove any  guaranty  or  loan  which  exceeds 
$6,000,000. 

F.  The  Corporation  shaU  malce  an  annual 
report  to  Congress. 

O.  The  COTpoTBtlon  wlU  be  audited  an- 
nuaUy  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  as  a 
WhoUy  Oovemment  Owned  Corporation. 


CITY  UNIVERSrry— A  CLASSIC 
I  SMOKESCREEN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  MKw  Toaoc 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  BEPBBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  recmtly  by 
opponents  of  Federal  aid  to  New  Toik 
Citr  about  allegedly  extravagant  serv- 
ices offered  by  the  city  to  Its  residents. 
Probably  the  greatest  criticism  has  been 
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leveled  against  the  City  University— « 
network  ot  eight  aeaior  ooUeees.  en  up- 
per division  college,  a  graduate  center 
and  nine  community  coUeges  located  in 
and  maintained  largidy  by  New  York 
City.  Apart  from  fees  of  $60  to  |110  per 
year.  City  University  students  pay  no 
tuition.  This  has  drawn  attack  from  no 
less  a  critic  of  New  York  than  President 
Ford,  who  reportedly  told  Mayor  Beame, 
"Why  should  the  Federal  Government 
provide  free  tuition  for  the  students  in 
New  York  City  and  not  in  other  cities  of 
the  Nation?" 

Comments  such  as  these  show  a  woeful 
misunderstanding  of  the  City  University 
and  the  role  it  plays  in  the  budget  crisis. 
First,  the  record  should  be  clear  that 
New  York  is  not  requesting  money  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment  for  the  City 
University  or  any  other  city  program. 
Despite  the  fact  that  New  Yorkers  con- 
tribute flve  times  as  much  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  as  they  receive,  the  city  is 
asking  only  a  limited  Government  guar- 
anteeof  city  and/or  State  bonds  so  that 
emergency  taiterlm  financing  may  be  ob- 
tained. Uhless  the  city  should  subse- 
quently default  on  such  bonds,  the  FM- 
eral  Government  would  not  have  to  con- 
tribute 1  cent  toward  the  city's  services. 

Second,  the  amount  which  the  city  in- 
vests in  not  (barging  tuition  for  the  City 
University  Is  rdattvely  small.  In  the  cur- 
rent city  budget  of  $12.3  billion,  only 
$280  mimon,  less  than  2.5  percent,  is  ear- 
mariced  for  the  City  Unlversl^.  This 
compares  to  more  than  $1  billion  which 
the  city  wiU  anend  this  year  on  welfare. 
Since  a  large  percentage  of  the  univer- 
sity's students  come  from  families  of 
modest  means,  charging  tuition  to  those 
able  to  pay  would  not  add  significant 
amounts  to  the  dty's  budget.  A  better 
ref<nin  would  be  for  New  York  State  to 
raise  its  per  capita  contribution  to  the 
City  University  to  a  level  ciMnpanOile  to 
that  for  educating  students  in  the  State 
university  systan.  This  would  reduce  city 
outlays  by  $50  million  and  correct  the 
anomalous  situation  where  an  extensive 
State  system  of  hifl^ier  education  main- 
tains itself  no  faculties  to  service  the 
State's  largest  cily. 

Third,  the  city  has  already  made  crip- 
pling cuts  in  the  university's  budget  and 
is  planning  even  more.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  academic  year,  the  university 
was  forced  to  slice  $20  million  from  its 
budget,  niis  year's  budget  Is  $87  mil- 
lion below  that  officials  said  would  be 
required  to  continue  at  last  year's  level 
of  operations:  additional  cuts  have  been 
ordered  that  would  require  further  re- 
ductions of  $63  to  $68  million.  Moreover, 
if  recent  recommendations  made  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  university  are  adopted, 
the  oiieratlons  of  the  iinlversity  would  be 
curtailed  another  20  percent. 

Fourth,  New  Yorkers  place  a  great 
priority  on  higher  education.  Since  its 
inception  hi  1847.  the  City  University 
has  been  a  symlxd  of  the  principle  that 
college  study  is  as  much  a  citizen's  right 
as  a  primary  or  high  school  education. 
New  Yorkers  have  paid  the  hlitfiest 
taxes  in  the  Naticm  to  guarantee  this 
principle.  As  Mayor  Beame's  projected 
budget  cuts  demonstrate.  Ittm  T<ttk  wiU 
ri^t  its  finances  through  draoonlan 
measures  in  other  vital  areas  to  Insure 
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that  free  tuition  survives.  Non-New 
Yo^eis  inay  rightly  donand  that  the 
city  balance  its  budget  before  outside 
gssistance  is  forthcondng.  but  if  the 
federal  system  of  government  has  any 
meaning,  it  requires  that  the  precise 
nature  of  the  economies  should  be  New 
York's  decision  alone. 

The  issue  of  free  tuition  at  the  City 
University  is  evidently  a  smokescreen  for 
the  broader  debate  over  whether  the 
Federal  Ooveiiunent  will  recognise  its 
responstblllty  to  assist  the  Nation's 
largest  city.  This  case  is  well  made  in  an 
arttcle  by  Hobart  Rowen,  "Mr.  Ford  and 
New  York's  Free  Tuition,"  in  the  Oc- 
tober 10  Washington  Post.  Olven  the 
great  urgency  of  aid  to  New  York.  I  am 
pleased  to  reproduce  this  article  so  that 
all  my  colleagues  may  have  the  ben^t 
of  Mr.  Rowen's  views: 

Mr.  Forb  and  Nsw  Torks  Free  Tuition 

(By  Bobart  Bowen) 
Vice  President  Bockefeller  has  given  us— 
not  IntentlonaUy,  to  be  sure — a  revealing  In- 
sight Into  tbe  vray  that  President  Ford  views 
the  urgent  credit  crisis  in  New  York  City 
and  New  York  State. 

In  an  Intwvlew  In  UJB.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, Bockefeller  said  that  six  months  ago 
when  tbe  President  first  discussed  New  York 
City  inoblems  with  Mayor  Abe  Beame,  he 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  tuition  at  the 
City  University  was  free. 

"Mr.  Mayor,"  BoolcefeUer  quoted  Ford  as 
saying,  "I  understand  you  have  free  tuition 
In  your  city  university,  and  youTe  asking  us 
to  provide  money  for  the  city.  We  don't  have 
free  tuition  In  Lansing,  Michigan.  Why 
should  the  federal  government  provide  free 
tuition  for  the  students  In  New  York.  City 
and  not  in  other  cities  of  the  nation?" 

Beame  responded,  according  to  BoclcefeUer, 
that  Tf  we  hadnt  lud  free  tuition,  I 
wouldn't  be  here."  Rockefeller  told  the 
TTSNAWR  editors  that  Beame's  comment  was 
"very  hxunan,  but  Fm  not  euro  It  was  a 
fundamental  principle." 

Before  dealing  with  this  appalling  com- 
ment ot  Mr.  Ford's,  I  must  disclose  to  the 
reader  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  a  part  of  what  Is  now 
Imown  as  the  City  University.  I  talce  great 
pride  In  the  fact  that  New  York  City  staked 
me  to  an  education  In  a  great  Institution  of 
higher  learning. 

The  wlUlngnees  of  the  City  of  New  York 
to  provide  a  college  education,  without  cost, 
for  its  high  school  graduates  of  proven  abil- 
ity has  been  symbolic  of  tbe  American  dream 
since  1848,  137  years  ago. 

Over  the  long  haul.  City  College  graduates 
have  repaid  the  city  and  the  nation  In  many 
ways.  A  long  list  of  distinguished  graduates 
includes  Dr.  Jonas  Salk,  who  discovered  a 
polio  vaccine;  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter,  philosophers  Morris  Raphael 
Cohen,  Sycbiey  Hook  and  Ernest  Nagel: 
Qeorge  Washington  Ooethals,  builder  of  the 
Panama  Canal;  and  countless  others. 

To  latch  onto  C.IT.N.Y.'s  free  tuition  at 
this  time  of  great  crisis  shows  that  for  all  of 
his  supposed  dedication  to  the  principle  of 
keeping  the  federal  government  out  ot  local 
affairs.  President  Ford  really  is  willing  to  in- 
terfere to  satisfy  a  Mas. 

The  President  doesn't  believe  In  federal  aid 
to  education,  certainly  not  free  university 
tuition. 

New  York  City's  financial  problems  go 
much  deeper  than  the  cost  of  free  tuition  at 
City  University,  which  is  something  well  un- 
der $100  mlUton  out  of  the  total  accumulated 
city  deficit  of  tSJI  bllUon. 

Without  Immediate  federal  action  to  help 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State,  neither 
can  borrow  money  in  the  markets,  and  both 
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could  go  Into  bankruptcy.  Between  the  City 
and  the  State,  there  Is  some  $27  billion  of 
debt  In  Jeopardy. 

The  i»obl«n  doesnt  end  there.  Well-nin 
cities  In  otbM'  parts  ta  the  country  also  find 
It  Increasingly  dlfllcult  and  more  expensive 
to  borrow  money.  In  part,  this  is  due  to  a 
basic  change  In  the  municipal  bond  market : 
commercial  banks,  enjoying  newer  tax  loop- 
tkoim  (notably  throu^  leasing  arrangements 
and  In  foreign  Investments)  no  longer  need 
tax-exenqtt  income. 

Therefore,  the  banks,  which  used  to  buy 
70  to  80  per  cent  of  munlc^Md  bond  offerings, 
bought  only  12.8  per  cent  of  aU  municipal 
issues  In  the  first  half  of  1975.  The  same  is 
true  <^  fire  and  casualty  Insurance  com- 
panies, which,  having  suffered  loseee  based 
on  Inflated  replaonuent  costs,  need  tax-shel- 
tered Income. 

But  layered  on  to  this  lii4>ortant  reduc- 
tion Ux  institutional  demand  for  city  and 
state  bonds  is  the  anxiety  created  by  tlie  New 
York  City-state  crisis.  David  Bockeftilcni 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  sees  the  lasue  clearly: 
"We  feel  from  both  a  local  and  national  per- 
spective that  temporary  federal  support  for 
New  York  City  Is  of  the  bli^test  prlarlty." 

As  Wallace  O.  SeUars.  director  of  municipal 
bond  acUvltles  for  MerrlU  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fen- 
ner  &  Smith,  Inc.  wrote  In  a  New  York  Times 
article,  "Action  will  obviously  become  neces- 
sary at  some  point,  and  should  be  taken  now 
before  the  entire  credit  market  Is  adversely 
affected." 

The  cavaUer  attitude  of  the  Fwd  adminis- 
tration toward  New  York  City  simply  cannot 
be  defended.  One  would  have  to  conclude 
that  If  the  administration  dallies  any  longer, 
It  must  be  convinced  tliat  the  rest  of  tbe 
country  doesn't  care  much  about  New  York, 
Its  eastern  liberalism,  and  its  miUtl-raclal 
population,  and  can  safely  let  It  go  broke. 

What  municipal  oflVotalw,  the  Investanent 
community,  and  Vice  President  Rocdcefeller's 
banker  brother,  David,  appear  to  be  telling 
the  President  in  one  voice  Is  that  if  New 
York  goes  belly  up,  so  could  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan. Whether  or  not  New  York  abandons  free 
tuition  at  C.UJT.Y. 
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printing  corporation,  and  president  of 
West  Valley  New^MPcrs.  Inc.,  which  pub- 
lishes the  Northwest  Peoria  Times,  the 
Westslder.  South  Mountain  Star.  Mary- 
vale  Adviser,  Luke  TaUy-Ho,  and  Ariaona 
Racing  News.  He  formerly  owned  the 
Youngtown  Record  and  the  Sun  Citizen. 


ONE  OF  ARIZONA'S  OUTSTANDING 
FXTBUSHERS 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  f  f7f 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Arlaona  lost  one  of  its  outstanding  news- 
paper publishers  on  October  IS  with  the 
untimdy  death  of  Mr.  Eugene  S.  Ely.  Mr. 
Ely  was  Injured  in  a  'all  hi  his  home  tn 
Goodyear  on  September  28,  and  died  2 
weeks  later  in  a  Phoenix  hospital. 

Mr.  Ely  was,  both  pi'ofessionally  and 
perscmally.  a  man  who  had  earned  the 
respect  of  his  peers  in  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism. Durhig  a  33-year  career  as  a 
newq?ai>erman.  he  owned  several  com- 
munity newsps«>ers.  They  were  success- 
ful, because  he  taijected  into  their  opera- 
tion his  personal  expertise,  energy,  and 
enthusiasm,  and  he  never  wavered  from 
a  simple  credo  of  fairness  and  accuracy. 

It  was  the  beUef  of  Mr.  Ely  that  edi- 
torial views  and  opinions  were  not  only 
the  right,  but  the  responsibility,  of  a 
newspi^^M*.  But  he  also  believed  that 
opinion  should  be  labeled  as  such,  and 
should  be  puUished  on  the  editorial 
pages,  not  tn  the  news  columns. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Ely  was 
president  of  the  Pueblo  Publishing  Co..  a 


VIOLEKCE  ON  NATIONWIDE 
TELEVISION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY         I 

or   MEW   YORK  1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1975 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yoric.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  once  again  to  introduce  a 
concurrent  resolntlon  with  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  seven  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. The  resotntion  expresses  the 
concern  of  the  Congress  with  the  contin- 
ued broadcasting  of  unacceptably  vio- 
lent programing  on  the  public  airwaves, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  continuing 
parade  of  facts  and  evidence  that  such 
violence  leads  a  certain  percentage  of 
young  American  viewers  directly  to  a 
hospital  bed  with  mulUide  fractures,  lac- 
erations and  sometimes  total  paralysis. 
We  are  c<xitinually  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  such  viidence  on  national  televi- 
sion, partlculariy  during  the  hiiAily 
touted  "family  hour"  which  the  networks 
piously  held  forth  as  their  answer  to  sdf- 
regulatioQ.  It  has  become  a  meaningless 
exercise  in  the  orchjestrated  drive  for 
ratings  during  prime  time. 

While  the  portrayal  of  violence  of  all 
types  in  the  American  living  room  dis- 
tuibs  me  greatly.  I  have  been  especially 
concerned  with  the  announced  plans  ot 
the  ABC  network  to  once  again  televise 
another  of  the  hmatlc  stunts  of  daredevil 
rider  Evel  KnieveL  Yoa  miglit  recaU  the 
massive  pubUc  relatioDs  campaign  prior 
to  his  Snake  River  Canyon  lump  last  year. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  no  one  in  the  tele- 
vision Industry  took  similar  pains  to  dis- 
close to  the  putdic  the  hundreds  ot  chil- 
dren who  were  severe  Injured  in  emula- 
tion of  Knlevel's  compulsive  s^-destruc- 
tion.  Time  does  not  allow  me  to  itemise 
the  hundreds  of  case  histories  of  children 
<mp>iiMi  on  bicycle  handlebars,  those 
with  broken  necks,  backs,  arms  and  legs: 
those  suffering  partial  and  total  paraly- 
sis, and  the  thousands  more  who  wvre 
less  severe  injured.  Tliese.  I  emphaslie. 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  imlUUoii 
of  Mr.  Knlevel's  pohitless  stunts.  The 
children  were  stirred  to  be  "Just  Uke 
Evel."  as  the  emergency  room  records 
quote  many  of  these  children  who  were 
able  to  8i>eak  after  their  accidents.  It  is 
a  simple  concept:  children  bnltate  the 
examples  which  adults  set  for  them. 

Mr.  Knievel  plans  to  make  yet  another 
spectacular  just  this  weekmd.  But  what 
is  more  incredible  to  me  is  that  the  ABC 
television  network  once  again  plans  to 
broadcast  the  jump  on  national  televi- 
sion. There  is  but  one  purpose  behind 
this  act:  in  the  commerciid  television 
world,  the  ratfaigs  game  Is  a  do-or-dle 
proposition.  The  winner  makes  a  lot  of 
money,  and  the  loser  devises  yet  another 
scheme  to  grab  the  ratings  next  time. 
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Z  haf0,alre«d7  encaged  In  a  mdes  of 
canenwndence  qutte  a  few  weeks  ago 
wltb  tbe  ABC  networt  In  aa  attanpfe  to 
rmaiam  this  Tloieni  tnflnenee  from  the 
aiiwaw.  Tbe  general  tone  of  Vatir  ear- 
lier ravoBBO  waa  that  tbe  networic  could 
not  Intecfere  with  the  "creativity"  of 

their  programing  department,  and  that 
they  considered  radi  programa  "pro- 
sociaL"  Bat  their  later  response  is  even 
more  appalling:  ther  have  spent  count- 
less thooMtnds  Off  dollars  promoting 
Knlevel's  Jump  over  14  buses  this  we^- 
end  in  Ohio— to  be  aired  "live"— or  will 
It  be  "dead"? 

Mr.  Qpeaker.  it  is  my  beUef  that  ABC 
has  made  a  "pact  with  the  DeviL"  It  has 
become  obvious  that  the  network  never, 
even  for  a  moment,  considered  the  possi- 
bility that  their  investment  would  be 
sullied  by  the  maiming  of  a  few  children. 
For  it  is  exactly  that  about  wlilch  we  are 
speaking:  ABC  haa  made  a  dollar  com- 
mltmei^  and  nothing  wlU  be  allowed  to 
get  in  tbe  way  of  the  ahnlghiy  buck— not 
ei«n  ttie  blood  of  a  few  hundred  children. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  background: 
Before  last  year's  Snake  River  Canyon 
Jump,  a  national  pubUcatlon  quoted  one 
of  that  extravaganaa's  promoters  in  an 
interview  pubUsbed  after  the  Jump,  that 
the  event  had  ABCs  direct  baddng.  The 
promoter  stated  that  ABC  i»ovlded 
Robert  Arum  and  his  compcmy.  Top 
Rank,  Inc..  closed  circuit  telecasters, 
some  of  thegasoJKM)  front  money  fm: 
Knleiml'B  Jump,  b  addttkn.  the  inter- 
vlsw  goae  on.  ABC  supplied  the  eouip- 
mcBtaBd  camera  crews  to  Top  Rank  to 
show  the  event  on  closed  circuit— for 
free.  In  return.  Top  Rank  allowed  the 
network  to  show  tlie  Jump  on  its  "Wide 
World  of  ports'*  program  the  following 
week.  Z  mi^t  also  potait  out  that  ABC 
spared  no  eipense  in  promoting  the 
event:  'nuer  devoted  2  prime  time  hours 
to  Knlevd— «  documentary,  "One  Man, 
One  canyon."  narrated  by  Jules  Berg- 
man, and  tiie  "flAetal"  Oeerge  Hamflkm 
fUm  vemoo  of  Knlevrt's  life. 

And  now  we  come  to  this  year— ABC 
haji  already  devoted  1  of  its  prime  time 
famUr  boon  to  yet  another  documen- 
tasy  on  Khlevel's  easeer  wliich,  after  de- 
pIctlBg  all  the  blood  and  broken  bones. 
Just  happened  to  mention  that  you  coidd 
waMi  Rfel  fltrt  with  deaiii  again  on 
Oetober  SS.  Tbey  hstve  also  devoted  many 
prime  tfane  promotion  90ts  durtag  the 
peat  few  weeks  to  be  certain  the  ABierl- 
can  piddle  knows  It  can  watch  Evel  "live" 
tUB  aatnrday,  and  perhaps  be  killed  be- 
fore yoor  very  eyes.  Anotha-  first  for  the 
family  network.  And.  during  the  family 
hour  this  past  we^,  we  were  given  an- 
other bard  sen  pitch — an  Evel  Knievel 
plastic  toy  for  our  kids  which  does  all 
the  Jumping— and  crashing— of  the  real 
thing,  and  we  were  exhorted  to  be  sxire 
to  watch  him  this  weekend.  Tiie  sale  of 
such  tears  during  the  family  hour  is,  of 
course,  a  direct  appeal  to  our  children  to 
be  present  for  the  carnage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic  stories  which 
Inavitehiy  f<dkm  each  of  Knlevel's  jumps 
are  baartbraaking.  Broken  backs,  paraly- 
sis, tanpalement  on  handlebars,  ooncus- 
slons,  broken  legs  and  arms,  and  on  and 
<m  and  on.  No  amount  of  safety  precau- 
tion by  Mr.  Knievel  will  stop  a  6-year- 
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old  child  from  trying  to  "be  Just  like 
Evel."  whom  he  watched  oa  television. 

My  argument  is  not  with  Mr.  Knlevd, 
even  tboogh  I  disagree  with  his  reasons 
for  his  dudce  of  jnxrfession.  If  you.  as  a 
rational  adult,  choose  to  pay  $25  a  head 
to  watch  him  defy  death,  and  you  wish 
to  expose  your  children  to  such  an  ex- 
ample, that  is,  right  or  wrong,  your 
choice.  My  argument  is  with  the  net- 
woiics  who,  tn  protecting  their  invest- 
ment, give  no  thought  to  the  bloody  con- 
sequences—or after  giving  it  some 
thought,  simply  ignore  it 

I  have  asked  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions CommlsHJon  to  act — 6  weeks  ago.  I 
have  yet  to  receive  any  response.  Mr. 
Knievel  and  I  have  both  requested  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Communicatians 
Subcommittee,  but  the  press  of  current 
business  has  not  made  this  possible  in 
time.  There  are,  incidentally,  doaens  of 
proposed  witnesses  who  have  asked  to 
testify,  including  parents  of  ciiildren  who 
have  been  crippled  in  Knlevel's  wake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  prepared  to  watch 
again  this  week  as  the  network  covers  its 
bet,  and  the  children  on  bicycles  who  are 
too  young  and  inexperienced  to  under- 
stand the  consequences  of  their  actions 
follow  Knievel's  tire  tracks  directly  Into 
tlie  hospital?  In  some  cases,  the  injuries 
will  be  serious  enough  to  destroy  any 
chance  for  a  normal  life. 

Congressional  hearings,  although  de- 
sirable to  air  both  sides  of  the  problem, 
simply  cannot  occur  in  time  to  stop  the 
carnage.  The  FCC,  in  its  nonresponse, 
has  shown  it  cannot  handle  the  job 
without  congresskmal  guidance.  I,  there- 
fore, place  before  the  Rouse  tliis  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  FCC  to  act,  and  act 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  attach  for  the 
RscoRD  my  report  to  Chairman  Harley 
Stagcsrs  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  which 
documents  some  of  the  effects  upon  small 
children : 

KtrotT  TO  HAEI.ET  O.  Staggers,  CHAiKMAir, 
Horns  XmnBaTATE  and  Foxkicn  Commekce 
CoKKirrEE,  ON  THE  Effects  of  the  Tele- 
viHioif  PTTBiacrrr  Attendant  to  the  Skp- 
TmBBt  8  Evel  Knietel  Jump  Oves  the 
Snakb   Rivkx    Canton,    bt    Concsessman 

JOHK    M.    MUWBT — OCTOBEK    14,    1974 

The  Federal  CommutUc«tlona  Act  was  In 
part  designed  to  promote  broadcasting  in 
tba  public  Interest.  One  of  tbe  major  con- 
cenu  of  tbe  FMeral  Communications  Com^  . 
miaalon  has  been  in  the  past,  e.g.,  during  the 
time  of  outstanding  Cominissloner  Frelda 
Hiennock,  the  Impact  that  television  has  on 
the  children  and  youth  of  America.  Through 
years  of  Congressional  hearings  and  finally 
tbe  Surgeon  General's  report  that  established 
a  acientiac  relattmishlp  between  violence  and 
aggression  on  TV  and  young  people's  be- 
havior, tbe  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  played  an  Increasingly  weaker 
role  In  carrying  out  its  mandate  of  program- 
ming tn  the  public  interest,  especially  as  It 
relates  to  children. 

Ab  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  attempted 
by  persuasion  and  by  legislation  to  stop  the 
televised  promotion  and  to  take  some  of  the 
heat  out  of  the  high  powered  publicity  cam- 
paign attendant  to  Evel  Knlevel's  Jtmip  over 
the  Snake  River  Canyon  on  S^tember  8, 
1B74.  This  stunt — by  the  admission  of  Its 
promoters — was  in  large  part  aimed  at  the 
nation's  chUdren,  without  tbe  slightest  re- 
gard tor  its  coDsequences.  Last  minute  ap- 
peala  to  tbe  FOG  and  to  tbe  President  of 
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the  American  Broadeastliig  Compmay  met 
with  no  success.  ABO  braadowt  th*  zepiay  ot 
tbe  gvti  jaap  cm  September  14.  107i|,  with 
a  one  sentence  admonttloB  to  ohlldraa  that 
they  should  not  "sondate"  Xhlsveft  Junm. 
In  view  of  the  fkot  that  most  chndiea  who 
tried  to  do  so  woe  between  8  and  18  years 
old.  it  Is  doubtful  they  even  undentood  the 
warning.  (In  any  event,  studies  of  behavioral 
scientists  prove  that  children  do  not  heed 
such  warnings,  a  fact  of  which  I  advised 
ABO.) 

Almost  everyone,  from  doctors  and  be- 
havioral scientists  to  the  police  on  the  street 
and  to  the  nation's  parents,  intuitively  knew 
that  large  numbers  of  youth  would  try  to 
Imitate  tbe  antibero  Knievel.  As  a  result  of 
my  efforts,  parents,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
concerned  citizens  began  to  call  my  office 
with  anecdotal  evidence  on  the  effects  that 
tbe  Knievel  Jump  was  having  on  chUdren. 
Becaxiae  of  the  publicity  concerning  my  let- 
ter to  the  FCC,  people  hegui  to  send  news- 
papei  photographs  from  arotmd  the  coun- 
try of  ChUdren  hurtUng  through  the  air, 
with  and  without  crash  helmets,  on  jerry- 
built  ramps,  mlnature  Evels  Intent  on 
"derrlng-do."  Many  ended  up  with  cuts  and 
bruises,  and  all  too  many  ended  up  wltb 
serious  Injuries  from  broken  bones  and  con- 
cussions to  lifetime  paralysis.  Beginning  with 
the  death  of  20  year  old  motorcycle  en- 
thusiast Joe  Pleso  on  August  6,  1974,  to  the 
on-going  rash  of  broken  bones  and  pimc- 
tured  organs  of  teens  and  pre-teens  across 
the  land,  the  effects  of  this  Irresponsible 
commotion  are  stUl  with  xia. 

My  concern  was  heightened  by  the  increase 
in  cases  such  as  the  following: 

On  September  6  the  foUowlng  telephone 
report  came  into  my  Staten  Island  Congres- 
sional office: 

"Two  days  before  Evel's  'death  leap'  a 
mother  from  Oakwood,  Staten  Island,  called 
the  office  to  talk  to  Congressman  Murphy 
about  his  effort  to  prevent  tbe  televising  of 
the  Knievel  leap.  She  said,  'I  really  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  what  you  were  saying 
about  children  imitating  Evel  Knievel  and 
that  it  was  so  dangerous.  I  Jxist  put  it  off  as  a 
pubUcity  stunt.  But  I  had  to  call  you  to 
tell  you  you  were  right.  My  eight  year  old  son 
built  a  ramp  with  bricks  and  laid  a  board 
over  it  and  rode  up  the  ramp  as  fast  as  he 
could — and  he  flew  off  the  bike  and  his  chin 
hit  the  ground  and  be  ended  up  getting  ten 
stitches  at  the  hospital.  Frankly  speaking,  I 
don't  agree  with  most  of  what  Congressman 
Murphy  says,  but  he  was  right  this  tUne.' " 

A  Staten  Island  lawyer,  Anthony  DeMarco, 
called  to  tell  me  that  he  had  taken  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  emergency  roof  of  Staten  Island 
Hospital.  However,  she  had  to  await  treat- 
ment while  emergency  aid  was  given  to  a 
12  or  13  year  old  boy  who  tried  the  "bicycle 
in  the  air  trick"  and  for  his  effcats  was  at  the 
moment  unconscious,  with  a  concussion, 
suffering  convulsions  and  vomiting. 

A  letter  to  my  office  dated  Stepember  14, 
1974,  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Hoops  of 
Muncie,  Indiana,  eloquently  told  of  the 
tragedy  that  is  forced  on  this  nation  by  the 
TV  networks.  The  movie  based  on  Knlevel's 
life  which  was  shown  on  ABC-TV  was  the 
caiise  In  this  case  of  nine  incidents  coming 
to  the  attention  of  Jiist  this  one  family — 
Including  tbelr  seven  year  old  son.  The 
parents  letter  to  me  contained  as  an  en- 
closure another  letter  they  had  written  on 
September  2,  1974,  to  Knievel  and  the  De- 
partment of  Healtb,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(which  was  never  answered  by  either  party) 
and  which  I  consider  of  major  Import  to  this 
report.  In  part,  their  Knievel  letter  read  as 
follows: 

"Dear  Ms.  Knievel:  You  stirely  have  no 
time  for  reading  letters,  but  Z  have  reason  to 
believe  (after  hesirlng  you  dlreot  your  atten- 
tion to  the  young  people  of  our  country)  that 
you  win  give  this  your  concern. 
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"The  week  after  yo\ir  movie  was  shown,  our 
7  year  (Ad  son,  Drake,  left  the  su|W«r  taUa 

to  ride  around  the  block  on  bis  bike.  An 
older  youngster  in  the  nelghbcwhood  had 
buUt  a  high  ramp  that  day  for  his  bike. 
He  and  other  older  boys  made  the  jumps- 
then  they  begged  Drake  for  his  bike — ^he 
refused  untU  they  insisted  and  he  let  them 
use  It.  They  got  over  the  ramp  with  bis 
bike— then  banded  back  his  bike  and  left  for 
tbelr  homes  for  suppw.  I  needn't  tell  you 
what  went  on  In  that  little  guy's  mind  next. 
They  could  do  It — so  could  he.  He  didn't 
make  It. 

"We  took  him  to  the  hospital.  He  went 
straight  downhill  for  2  days.  The  surgeon  told 
us  he  could  wait  no  longer  and  found  In 
surgery  that  the  front  impact  had  been  so 
hard  that  the  backbone  had  acted  like  a 
knife  and  cut  his  pancreas  In  half.  So  he 
had  Va  of  bis  pancreas  and  his  spleen 
removed. 

"Let  me  go  a  step  further.  Before  Drake 
had  been  In  the  hospital  24  hours,  another  7 
year  old  became  his  roommate — ^he  had  been 
watching  older  boys  do  the  same  thing  on 
their  bikes  clear  across  town.  A  80-year-old 
motorcyclist  came  along  and  asked  If  they'd 
like  to  see  It  done  like  Evel  Knievel  himself. 
He  didn't  make  It  either  but  did  not  hvirt 
himself — ^loet  control  of  the  cycle  and  ran 
down  this  7  year  old  who  was  Just  wattih- 
Ing.  He  suffered  a  broken  leg,  broken  arm, 
and  required  stitches  covering  one  side  of 
his  face. 

"The  county  sheriff  Is  a  neighbor — when  he 
expressed  his  concern  for  Drake,  be  Indicated 
there  had  been  7  ramp  related  accidents  that 
week  foUowlng  tbe  showing  of  that  movie — 
and  he  wondered  what  that  meant  In  terms 
of  numbers  acroea  the  nation. 

t  •  •  •  * 
"These  accidents  not  only  affect  the  child's 
life  as  a  youngster,  but  very  certainly  have 
continuing  effects  In  advUthood  for  them— 
for  example,  Drake's  choice  of  careers  is  now 
suddenly  limited.  Insurance  companies  as 
well  as  employers  are  rarely  understanding 
on  these  accounts.  And  that  It.  understand- 
able  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Importance  of  this  let- 
ter Is  that  the  tragedy  happened  In  Septon- 
ber  of  1973  a  year  before  the  September  1974 
Knievel  spectacular.  Farther,  Dr.  and  Ilia. 
Hoops  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  ABC-TV,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Schwartz,  who 
responded  to  them  as  he  did  to  my  requests  a 
year  later — ABC-TV  not  only  telecast  tbe 
replay  of  Evel's  jump,  but  they  ran  the  movie 
bated  on  Kvel'a  career  again  and  In  prime 
time. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  and  continuing 
reports  coming  Into  my  office  from  across  the 
nation,  I  decided  to  have  my  staff  survey 
some  of  the  major  chUdren's  hospitals  across 
the  country  to  assess  the  damage  that  was 
being  done.  I  have  also  received  reports  from 
the  National  Association  of  Children's  Hos- 
pitals. 

The  foUowlng  preliminary  Information  has 
been  developed  by  the  staff  study: 

XJtlca,  New  York.— A  14  year  old  boy  by 
the  name  of  Oerard  Plante  from  Utlca  went 
out  Into  his  backyard  and  used  the  hood  of 
an  old  car  as  a  launch  ramp.  With  the  en- 
couragement of  his  friends,  he  took  his  bike 
up  onto  the  hood  of  the  car  and  somersalted 
off  the  hood.  He  crashed  Into  the  ground  and 
crushed  the  bones  In  his  neck.  Doctors  say 
that  he  is  paralyied  from  his  neck  down  for 
life.  He  has  a  twin  brother  who  was  deeply 
affected  by  his  brother's  accident  and  liis 
sister  told  my  office  the  mother,  Mrs.  Royal 
Plante,  would  like  to  pubUcize  the  event  so 
that  other  chUdren  wUl  not  do  what  Oerard 
did. 

Salem,  Massachusetts. — The  North  Shore 
Children's  Hospital  In  Salem,  Massachusetts 
reported  a  twelve  year  old  boy  who  told  his 
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friends  he  was  going  to  make  a  jump  "like 
Kvel  B:nlevel"  constructed  a  ramp  and 
Jumped  over  It  on  bis  bicycle.  He  suffered 
multtple  contusions  and  a  concussion.  Be 
was  hospltallnd  for  one  day  at  a  cost  of 
(141.00  but  was  not  operated  on. 

A  second  Incident  was  also  reported  by  the 
North  Shore  Children's  Hospital  in  Salem. 
Massachusetts.  This  involved  a  ten  year  old 
boy  who  "grossly  misplaced  his  arm"  (frac- 
tured his  arm) .  He  was  hospitalized  for  three 
days  and  operated  on.  Like  the  other  child 
he  had  constructed  a  ramp  and  Jumped  off 
of  It  on  his  bicycle,  a  la  Evel.  The  cost  of  his 
boapltallzatlon  was  $307.00  and  his  arm  will 
be  In  a  cast  for  several  weeks. 

Utah.— The  incident  In  Utah  involved  a 
seven  year  old  girl.  The  hospital  refused  to 
be'  Identified,  but  the  National  Association 
of  Children's  Hospitals  supplied  the  follow- 
ing information.  The  girl  was  brought  Into 
the  emergency  room  with  "head  trauma", 
was  treated  and  subsequently  discharged. 
She,  as  with  her  male  counterparts,  Jumped 
off  a  ramp  on  her  bicycle. 

New  York,  New  York. — Drs.  Russell  8.  Asnes 
and  Roger  MacMtllan  of  Babies  Hospital  iu 
Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical  Center  told 
my  staff  of  the  following  cases: 

One  cose  involved  an  8  year  old  chUd  who 
ran  his  bicycle  up  a  ramp  and  was  impaled 
on  the  handlebars.  Injuries  Included  a  severe 
laceration  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  An 
exploratory  laporatomy  was  performed.  Dr. 
MacMUlan  found  a  partial  debridement  of 
tbe  right  lobe  of  tbe  Uver  with  suture  liga- 
tion of  bleeding  points.  The  laceration  was 
packed  with  hemostatic  agents.  In  other 
words,  tbe  child  sustained  an  extremely 
dangerous  Injury  of  the  type  which  resultB  in 
one  of  the  highest  fatality  rates.  He  spent 
3-4  weeks  In  the  hospital. 

The  second  youth  constructed  the  famlUtir 
"Knievel"  ramp  over  a  barrel.  His  older 
brother  made  the  jump  successfully  but 
when  he  tried  It  (he  was  13  years  t)ld)  the 
ramp  gave  way  and  he  suffered  a  perforation 
of  the  Jejunum.  His  operation  consisted  of  an 
exploratory  laporatomy  and  the  doctor  found 
debridement  of  jejunum  and  perforations 
virlth  primary  closure.  He  was  hospitalized  for 
five  days  in  Intensive  care  and  almost  died. 
The  doctors  said  they  had  seen  six  other 
cases  of  Injuries  to  the  extremities  (arms, 
legs,  etc.) ,  in  the  hospital  related  to  Knlevel's 
jump. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. — St.  John's  Hospital 
In  Brooklyn,  New  York  reported  six  year  old 
John  Beasley  built  a  ramp  of  three  milk 
crates  and  a  plank  and  attempted  to  recreate 
the  Evel  Jump.  He  fell  off  the  bicycle  and 
ended  up  in  critical  condition  with  severe 
head  injuries. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. — Kings  County  Hos- 
pital reported  serious  Injuries  to  two  young- 
sters ages  6  and  11  who  were  imitating 
Knievel.  The  two  boys  were  patients  at  tbe 
hospital,  the  six  year  old  with  a  fractured 
forearm  and  the  eleven  year  old  wltb  a  frac- 
tured elbow. 

Queens,  New  York. — Mary  Immaculate  Hos- 
pital In  Jamaica,  Queens  reported  a  nine 
year  old  Vincent  DeFaIco  took  off  from  the 
familiar  wooden  plank  and  milk  crates,  fell 
off  the  bike  in  mld-alr  and  hit  the  pavement 
with  his  bead  which  required  surgery. 

I  sent  letters  to  tbe  parents  In  tbe  Beasley 
and  DeFaIco  cases  asking  for  the  details.  The 
DeFaIco  family  is  recently  arrived  from  Italy 
and  the  mother  cannot  write,  but  she  called 
my  Manhattan  office  and  said  after  Vincent 
was  Injured  he  watched  the  replay  of  the 
Knievel  jump.  The  mother  told  my  office  re- 
garding the  warning  ABC  gave  to  youngstM's 
not  to  emulate  him,  "HOw  could  you  expect 
a  Uttle  boy  who  is  Inquisitive  and  daring  to 
take  that  warning  seriously  when  Kvel  him- 
self receives  so  much  admiration  and 
notoriety?" 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — ^Ten  year  old 
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Aubrey  Ray  Clark  atten[ipted  to  ride  over 
barrels  and  iflanks  at  a  construction  site  on 
a  toy  motOToycle  patterned  after  Evel 
Knlevel's.  Aubrey  fell  off  bis  bike  and  re- 
ceived a  ruptured  spleen,  a  concussion  and 
Injuries  to  his  nervous  system  and  muscles. 
(This  was  the  second  such  case  In  Delaware 
County  of  a  youngster  who  sustained  sertoup 
Injiurles  trying  to  emulate  Knievel.  The  par- 
ents are  suing  the  TV  station,  the  toy  manu- 
facturer and  the  TV  advertiser  of  the  toy. 
The  lawyer  in  these  cases  has  written  to  me 
urging  the  Congress  to  prohibit  such  entic- 
ing promotions  to  "prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening." 

Minneapolis.  Minnesota.— The  Hennepin 
County  General  Hospital  sent  the  following 
report; 

One  case  Involved  Chad  Sedlacek  who  Is 
nine  years  old.  He  told  his  father  David,  the 
custodian  of  the  Alderfigate  Methodist 
rtiurch  m  St.  Louis  Park,  of  hU  plans  to  try 
Knlevel's  stunt.  The  father  forbade  his  son 
to  try  It  and  said,  "Remember,  you  don't 
have  a  drag  chute."  Despite  this.  Chad  and  a 
friend  built  a  ramp  at  the  end  of  which  were 
five  garbage  cans  laid  end  to  end.  While  tbe 
adults  were  preparing  for  church,  Chad 
laimched  himself  and  actually  cleared  five 
cans.  However,  he  landed  on  his  face  which 
prompted  his  father  to  teU  the  Minneapolis 
press,  "I  Just  want  to  teU  all  of  the  prospec- 
tive young  daredevils  who  want  to  play  Evel 
Knievel  look  at  their  father's  b€uik  account 
before  they  leap."  Chad  needed  fifteen 
stitches  to  sew  up  his  chin  and  a  four-hun- 
dred dollar  repair  job  on  his  chipped  teeth. 
Comnientlng  on  the  Knievel  craze,  the 
Minneapolis  Star  reporter  stated,  "For  the 
next  multl-mllllon  doUar  extravaganza,  Evel 
Knievel  should  Jump  over  the  Mayo  Clinic  to 
pay  for  the  hospital  bUls  of  all  of  his  Little 
League  Imitators. "  Medical  agents  informed 
the  Star,  "There  has  been  a  tidal  wave  of  ac- 
cidents Involving  daring  young  bicyclists  at- 
tempting to  vault  obstacles  ranging  In  diffi- 
culty from  the  neighborhood  culvert  to  the 
family  wash." 

Bolbe,  Idaho. — Thomas  Turner  of  St. 
Alphonsls  Hospital  In  Boise,  Idaho,  reported 
to  me  of  several  cases  of  Evel  Inspired  In- 
juries. The  worst  case  involved  a  16  year  old 
male  who  constructed  a  ramp  ovw  an  Irri- 
gation ditch  beside  a  house  on  private  prop- 
erty. He  trumpeted  his  Jun^>  beforehand 
which  prompted  the  local  sheriff  to  try  to 
stop  It.  As  m  the  case  of  Evel  Knievel,  how- 
ever, the  boy  was  attempting  the  jump  on 
private  property  and  It  could  not  be  legally 
prevented.  The  boy  Jumped  the  ramp  on  his 
bicycle  and  crashed  head  on  into  the  bouse 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch.  He  received  a 
severe  concussion  and  required  hospital  care. 
Bruceton  Mills,  West  Virginia.— Bob  Olll,  a 
would-be  professional  daredevil  (a  la  Evel 
Knievel)  as  a  promotion  stunt  Jumped  over 
the  Appalachla  Lake.  OUl  claimed  that  he 
was  "better  than  Evel  Knievel"  and  used  this 
claim  to  attract  a  large  crowd.  He  was  trying 
to  set  a  world  record  of  200  feet.  Tlie  first 
day  of  the  scheduled  Jump  over  the  Lake  the 
weather  was  bad  and  he  was  forced  to  cancel . 
This  occurred  on  August  18th.  When  he  can- 
celled the  Jump  the  crowd  who  had  paid  six 
dollars  a  ticket  started  a  ••mlnl-rlot '  and 
tried  to  overturn  the  trailer  in  which  OlU  was 
staying.  GIU,  according  to  the  West  Virginia 
State  Police,  under  the  Influence  of  tremen- 
dotis  crowd  pressure,  re-scheduled  the  event 
for  August  25th.  When  GUI  made  the  Jump 
on  the  2Sth  be  cleared  the  lake  (which  was 
about  195  feet)  but  crashed  Into  tbe  bank  on 
the  other  side.  He  Is  now  paralyzed  from  his 
waist  down  for  life. 

Doctors  Russell  Asnes  and  Roger  MacMUlan 
of  Babies  Hospital  at  Columbia  Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  In  New  York  City  have  re- 
ceived press  attention  because  of  their  in- 
volvement In  the  Evel  related  cases.  In  an  in- 
terview Dr.  Aanee  characterteed  the  Knievel 
stunts  as  "widespread  In  the  neighborhood  of 
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ttM  boipltal  at  167tli  Stnet  and  Broadway. 
TiM  kkia  an  rmilj  caught  up  In  tha  Xvel 
X«r«or.  TiM  taUrWon  carried  a  special  on 
aatwday  iii«bi  Juat  bafon  hm  mada  hla  Ug 
Jompk  abowiag  hlin  Jumping  ovar  10  trucks 
or  wlMitav«r  ba  doaa.  and  thia  la  what  tbe 
klda  an  trying  to  ladtata."  Dr.  A^nea  ateted 
tbat  aoma  of  the  taenagara  actually  refer  to 
tkanaaivea  to  iioapltal  doctors  as  "Eve! 
XnlavaL" 

In  eoodUBlon.  Mr^  Chairman,  the  cases  I 
hava  radtad  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the 
seona  of  eases  that  we  have  already  uncov- 
ered and  I  am  sure  that  irtien  the  full  reports 
are  In  It  will  show  a  substantial  number  of 
asttous  Injurtos,  permanent  disfigurations, 
paralyHs  and  even  deaths.  And  as  the  high 
powered  promotion  of  millions  of  dollan 
worth  of  Knievel  cycles  and  knlcknackery 
oontlnuas  on  TV  the  list  of  Injured  wUI  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

I  think  this  Is  a  black  mark  on  commercial 
Amerlfam  TV  and  reflects  the  Ineptitude  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  A 
clear  danger  was  evident  before,  during  and 
after  this  national  Utuiatlon  with  sulcUe. 
Te«  the  FOG  eat  Idly  by  and  did  nothing.  It 
woold  eppear  that  the  public  no  longer  owns 
the  alrwavea  and  the  Federal  Oovormient  has 
abrogated  Its  limited  control  over  them. 

I  think  thlB  Is  a  rational  disgrace  and 
erlee  out  for  full  blown  hearlnga  by  the  Com- 
numtwatlons  and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
Intecatata  and  Foreign  OoBuaerce  Commit- 
tee. Preliminary  reviews  of  the  1974-76  TV 
eeaeop  Indicate  that  crime,  violence,  brutAl- 
tty  and  aggression  are  bigger  than  ever  on 
American  TV.  The  Evel  Knievel  atfalr  was 
just  a  symptom  of  bow  America's  giant  TV 
networks  cater  to  the  basest  instincts  in  man 
and  of  their  continued  entloement  of  In- 
nocent ehUdien  to  the  TV  tube  with  violence. 
Thla  ts  a  sad  oommsntary  on  a  society  which 
la  already  osie  of  the  most  violent  in  history. 
Xbe  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
haa  pointed  to  vtolenoe  on  TV  aa  a  major 
cause  of  thla  country's  love  affair  with  violent 
behavior.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
meroe  Committee  ahould  call  before  It  the 
half  doeen  men  who  dictate  what  our  chil- 
dren eee  on  TV  and  they  duraU  be  held  ac- 
oouatahia  tor  their  actions  under  the  Federal 
Onminnlfatloiia  Act  aa  the  Congress  orlgi- 
oaUf  tatanded. 

Tbm  aetwoikB  for  ao  years  have  duped  the 
Congreas.  neatrallaed  the  FCC  and  ezplotted 
the  American  public  with  one  purpose  In 
mind— to  make  money. 
Ami  this  they  haTe  done. 
TV  la  the  aseond  highest  Income  Industry 
tn  t^  TTnMad  acatae  and  aside  from  drug 
Dd  poriMigiapiieii  I  think  It  haa 
ana  of  the  moat  irreqioiMlble. 
yvung  people  of  the  Uhtted  SUtes 
much  better  than  what  they  are 
gettlac  and  unless  the  Interstate  and  For- 
algB  Oommcroe  Oommtttee  takes  bold  and 
ammatttn  actkm  they  will  continue  to  be 
maalpotalad,  ssplatted.  and  mentaUy  twisted 
by  a  eosiaelsneelesa  group  of  hndEsteia.  one 
o<  whose  mmsber  has  appropriately  referred 
to  tbemsetves  aa  "mahatmaa  of  mediocrity." 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or  Mxrana 
IN  TRB  HOOSS  OF  RBPBESENTATIVB8 

Tueaday.  October  21.  1975 

ICr.  SAMTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oon- 
gretn  has  before  It  legMaUon  to  aboUah 
the  lOaliiv  Aei  of  1873.  Ttiis  act,  in  my 
viev.  iMs  served  this  ooontty  wdl  by  prof 
vkUaf  to  Amaiea's  prospectors  Incenttve 
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to  coaunlt  their  energy  and  capital  to  the 
locatku  of  vitally  needed  minerals.  Mr. 
A.  F.  AUk).  a  concerned  prospector  from 
my  State  at  Nevada,  has  offered  the  fol- 
lowlnx  evahiatton  of  recent  trends  In  the 
laws  and  regrdatloDs  governing  mining 
on  the  public  lands.  I  commend  his 
thoughts  to  my  colleagues  : 

An  Opkm  Lrtxb  tx>  Conoixss  Fbom  a 

Cow  CBuraD  Cmznf 
OEimxuEK:  I  submit  to  you,  that  His- 
torically, a  Country  without  Beeouroes.  Is  a 
Country  without  strength  I  ParadoxlcaUy. 
here  we  are,  actively,  no  I  should  say  fever- 
ishly, legislating  our  natural  resources  into 
extinction  by  withdrawing  all  of  our  (^>en 
Public  Lands  into  so-called  'Wilderness 
areas",  which  Is  a  Mjrth  under  the  deOnltlon 
of  "Wilderness".  This  Is  an  area  "untrem- 
meled  by  man",  and  pray,  where  Is  there  such 
an  area?  Only  where  the  Dept.  of  Interior  and 
Its  various  agencies  has  seen  fit  to  exclude 
and  make  unavailable  to  man,  the  areas  now 
being  designated  as  "Wlldemees".  There 
never  was  an  Acre  of  ground  in  this  Country 
that  somebody  would  not  buy,  tf  offered  for 
sale,  nor  an  area  he  would  not  settle  In,  if 
allowed  by  Law.  So  let's  not  add  Insult  to  In- 
juryl 

To  further  Insure  that  these  "wilderness" 
areas  remain  "wilderness",  these  various 
agencies  have  "Decreed"  that  man  shall  not 
travel  on  this  land  by  grasping  onto  Execu- 
tive Order  11644.  by  President  NUon  which 
was  primarily  Intended  to  curtail  recreational 
vehicles  out  for  "fun  and  games",  and  not  for 
pursuit  of  a  legitimate  business  venture,  per- 
mitted imder  the  mining  laws,  and  rule  that 
he  ahall  only  travel  on  foot,  or  on  Horse- 
back, and  then  imder  such  stringent  rules  as 
to  discourage  even  thla  mode  of  travel,  which 
sete  us  back  100  years.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  that  under  the  "Wilderness  Act",  it 
specifically  states,  that  "imtll  midnight  Dec. 
31.  1983.  the  United  States  mining  laws  shaU, 
to  the  same  extent  as  applicable,  prior  to 
Sept.  3,  1964,  extend  to  Wilderness  areas,  and 
subject  to  such  reasonahle  regulations  gov- 
erning ingress  and  egress  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  con- 
sistent with  the  use  of  the  land  for  mineral 
location  and  development  and  exploration, 
etc.,  including  where  essential  the  use  of 
mechanized  groimd  or  air  equipment.  This 
means  of  Ingress  and  egress  Is  emphatically 
denied.  Is  it  reatonable  to  expect  a  man  to 
walk,  or  use  a  Horse?  It  would  take  a  Pack 
train  to  carry  aU  the  supplies  or  equipment 
for  a  Prospector  ch'  Miner  to  explore  and  stake 
out  a  claim  I  And  by  no  stretch  ot  the  imag- 
ination could  a  vehicle  tear  up  the  land  like 
a  pack  at  horses. 

Admittedly,  mining  In  previoiis  years  was 
destructive,  and  legislation  was  passed  to 
control  this  tendency.  But  In  recent  years, 
there  has  been  an  "overkill"  in  requirements 
to  put  the  land  "back  the  way  It  was".  I  be- 
lieve the  Mining  Industry  has  become 
"aware"  and  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
surface  of  our  lands  must  be  used  Judicious- 
ly, and  that  damage  must  be  controlled.  I 
beUere  they  have  "learned",  and  will  co- 
operate. Denial  of  entry  Into  these  areas  by 
vehicles.  Is  totally  unrealistic. 

It  may  t>e  a  "unique"  concept,  to  those 
oppoeed  to  mining,  but  fairly  obvious  to  any- 
one with  an  open  mind,  that  Minerals  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  specific  geographic 
areas  of  control  as  desired  by  various 
EDOlogy  groups,  or  agencies  of  the  Interior 
Dept.  0\ir  civilization  la  built  upon  the  use 
of  Minerals,  and  apparently  increasing  sup- 
ply of  minerals  must  be  forthcomlngi  Huee 
baale  numbers  stand  out:  5  billion  yeara 
ot  aarttt  history.  8  tho\isand  years  of  hu- 
man history,  and  about  100  years  of  inten- 
■tre  Induatrlal  uao  of  minerals.  So  far  as 
Mankind  la  concerned,  aU  tl\ere  is  to  work 
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with,  is  what  was  formed  during  brth  his- 
tory; there  irni  be  no  morel  Already,  durinc 
the  100  yesra  dee.  the  high-grade  deposlS 
and  the  eaaUy  found  onee.  have  been  dis- 
covered and  worked  out  or  are  being  worked 
out.  Lower  and  lower  grade  depoalti  must  be 
found  and  worked,  necessartly  with  more 
and  more  efficiency. 

Minerals  are  thus  unique  among  natural 
resources.  Depleted  forests  may  be  regrown, 
depleted  son  Improved,  but  to  keep  the  min- 
erals coming,  they  must  be  sought,  found 
and  exploited,  wherever  that  may  be  I  This 
fact,  generally,  eventuaUy,  forces  Society  to 
assign,  to  Mining,  a  Higher  Use  function 
whether  we  like  It  or  not.  It  is  a  fundamen- 
tal fact,  that  a  Prospector  must  look  for 
minerals,  wherever  he  thinks  they  occur. 
Conservation  In  Its  most  realistic  sense 
should  aim  for  (1)  wise  use  of  the  finished 
product,  (2)  maximum  recycling  of  scrap, 
(3)  efficient  extraction  of  new  mlnerato! 
without  leaving  sub-ore  In  such  a  way.  It  Is' 
lost  forever;  and  (4)  a  minimum  Interference 
with  other  uses  of  the  land,  compatible  with 
(3),  above. 

Keeping  all  this  in  mind,  then,  let  us  take 
a  broader  look  at  the  facts :  Since  less  than 
10%  of  the  Earth's  bedrock  surface  Is  ex- 
posed. It  Is  imperative  that  geologic,  and 
geophysical  mapping,  geochemlcal  explora- 
tion, and  the  latest  concepts  of  Satellite  Re- 
sources Technology  be  used  Increasingly,  to 
discover  minerals  under  the  remaining  90%. 
A  means  is  needed  to  provide  reconnaissance 
of  large  areas  of  virtually  virgin  prospective 
mineral  producing  areas  by  modern  and 
progressive  techniques.  In  this  respect,  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey's  vast  resources 
should  be  put  to  use  mapping,  testing  and 
reporting,  and  assisting  the  Prospector  and 
Miner,  and  not  being  used  as  a  Tool  for  the 
Interior  Dept.  to  withdraw  lands  as  "wilder- 
ness". To  expect  an  honest,  and  unbiased 
survey  of  mineralized  areas,  without  an  in- 
tensive unhampered,  independent  survey.  Is, 
at  best,  wishful  thinking.  You  do  not  oppose 
the  wishes  of  yoiur  "boss",  if  you  want  to 
keep  your  job!  Let's  put  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey strictly  within  It's  own  Domain,  our 
Mineral  Resources,  without  Interference. 
Working  with  Prospectors  and  Miners,  Im- 
plementing, and  Instructing  them  in  the  lat- 
est and  newest  techniques,  the  mining  booms 
Of  yeAeryear  will  fade  into  obscurity  I  There 
are  still  more  minerals  under  the  ground 
than  there  ever  was  above.  This  Is  a  basic, 
weU-knovm  concept  to  most  Geologists  and 
Prospectors. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  any  agency,  seek- 
ing to  control  our  mineral  resources,  should 
seek  opinions,  and  Interpretations  from  qual- 
ified personnel  within  the  framework  of  our 
Mining  Industry,  Mining  Bureaus,  and  Geo- 
logical Survey  organizatlona  within  aU  our 
States,  and  evaluate  their  suggestions,  based 
on  their  experience.  Let's  not  send  a  boy  to 
do  a  nun's  Job  I  Let  the  Bureau  of  Land  Ii<an- 
agement,  manage  land.  Let's  rely  on  our  Geo- 
logical Siurvey  and  Mining  Bureatis  to  man- 
age our  Minerals.  They  vrtll  tell  you  that  Mto- 
erals  are  foimd  wherever  they  are,  not  within 
weU  defined,  segregated  areas,  and  that  90% 
of  ovu"  resources  have  not  yet  outcropped, 
and  never  wlU.  They  must  be  found  by  well- 
intentioned,  cooperating  agencies  working 
together,  not  by  aelf-appointed,  self-serving 
Intereeta,  who  se^  to  insure  their  xelfipi  by 
expanding  their  horlaons  to  absorb  every 
facet  of  o\ir  Beeouroes  under  the  pretext  of 
■oology  and  BaTiraomental  Protection.  Let's 
stop  destroying  our  Mlaeral  Industry,  which 
is  our  meana  of  survtral.  and  let^  launch  a 
program  to  help  and  foster  its  goals.  Let's 
put  a  atop  to  this  beadloiig,  destructive 
oourae  perpetuated  by  Baaloua,  well-inten- 
tloned  indlTlduala.  who  have  no  concept  of 
our  needs,  and  lefa  become  truly  Realistic  I 
We  now  import  over  90%  of  8  vital  raw 
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materials,  aU  of  the  Platiniun.  chromium, 
■trontltmi.  aluminum,  and  manganese  ores. 
We  do  not  have  sufficient  reserves  of  47  out 
of  87  other  raw  materials  required  to  satisfy 
the  nation's  needs  to  the  year  aooo.  Theee  are 
statistics  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior  I  Do  you 
believe  thU?  Here  is  an  agency,  perfectly 
aware  of  our  precarious  position,  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  kill  off  the  small  Pros- 
pector and  Miner  Instead  of  trying  to  en- 
courage him  I  Does  this  Impress  you  as  a  re- 
sponsible agency  to  manage  our  resources, 
and  safeguard  our  future?  I'm  appalled!  We 
let  this  same  agency  put  us  in  a  position  to 
be  blackmailed  by  the  OU-produclng  coun- 
tries. Are  we  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  let  them 
do  the  same  vrlth  our  minerals? 

Many  of  the  areas  designated  as  "Proposed 
Wilderness",  have  only  been  given  cursory,  or 
visual  examination.  Much  has  been  "sur- 
mised", by  ciurent  prospects,  or  operating 
mines.  Most  so-called  abandoned  minee  have 
been  abandoned  because  of  intimidation, 
lack  of  technical  help,  and  economic  sup- 
ped. Obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  at  every 
turn.  When  will  it  stop?  In  the  event  of  War. 
if  our  outside  sources  were  cut  off,  pray. 
where  would  we  obtain  our  Vital  raw  mate- 
rials! Do  you  have  an  answer  for  that?  Do  you 
believe  that  Russia  knows  the  condition  of 
our  Mining  Industry?  Don't  doubt  it  for  one 
minute! 

I  charge  you.  Gentlemen,  that  immediate 
steps  are  required  to  curtail  the  current 
trend  of  thla  Goverimient  Agency  to  destroy 
Mining  In  this  country  and  that  a  Commit- 
tee be  i^polnted  to  thoroughly  investigate 
the  actions  already  taken,  which  we  are  cog- 
nizant of,  that  are  not  in  keeping  with  your 
wishes  and  actions  such  as  the  Minerals  and 
Mining  Act  of  1970,  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964,. and  other  Laws  passed  by  Congreas  to 
stlmtUate  and  encourage  mining.  These  Laws 
are  consistently  and  braaenly  Ignored  by 
every  agency  of  the  Interior.  When  asked 
why  the  laws  that  allow  Prospecting  and 
Mining  are  Ignored,  you  are  only  quoted 
those  laws  that  are  in  conflict,  that  they 
choose  to  select.  They  may  date  back  to 
1910,  1920,  1952,  or  whatever  Is  convenient. 
Those  pwtions  that  state  that  Prospecting 
and  Mining  are  allowed  are  <Mnltted.  or  Ig- 
nored. Theee  are  not  idle  accusations!  In- 
vestigate them  yoiuaelf.  There  is  a  definite, 
no  critical  need  to  assert  your  wtshea  and 
Policy  so  there  is  no  distortion  of  the  facts  I 
Better  yet,  obtain  cc^lee  of  the  literature, 
rules.  Edicts,  and  regulations  printed  in  the 
Federal  Register;  study  the  "tone",  and 
"tenor"  of  these  pubUcatlons.  Tell  me.  if  you 
get  a  little  irritated,  and  If  you  bristle  a 
little  at  the  dlctat<x'lal  undertones.  Tty  the 
VRegulatlons"  of  the  Forestry  Service  for  a 
starter,  and  then  their  "Questions  and  An- 
swers About  The  1872  Act  Use  Regulations 
Affecting  Prospecting  And  Mining  In  the 
National  Forests",  Sept.  1974.  The  regula- 
tions are  entitled,  "Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing" Subject:  Work  procedures  Govern- 
ing Action  on  Applications  or  Claims  for 
Lands  Within  National  Forests."  If  you  can 
read  these  and  not  get  a  feeling  of  being  a 
2nd.  class  citizen,  your  skin  is  thicker  than- 
mlne.  The  section  on  Patented  claims  should 
receive  q;>eclal  attention.  Ask  Interior  how 
many  Patents  they  have  issued  lately,  and 
how  many  have  been  pigeon-holed  and  have 
been  completely  fM-gotten!  Read  the  Off- 
Road  rules,  drafted  for  recreational  vehicles, 
and  tell  me  if  a  Prospector  or  Miner  can  live 
with  these  niles,  and  do  his  job  efficiently? 
Try  and  obtain  Mineral  Survey  reports  from 
any  agency  of  Interior,  as  a  citizen,  on  with- 
drawn areas. 

I  think  the  results  will  be  a  revelation. 
Thank  you  for  listening  I 
Sincerely. 

A.  F.  Allio. 
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HON.  ANDREW  J.  HINSHAW 

or  CAUTOBMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  the  200th  birthday  of  our  Na- 
tion, our  cities  and  communities  are  pre- 
paring for  the  celebration  with  elaborate 
projects  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
costly.  One  of  my  constituents,  Louis  B. 
Meyer  of  Oceanside,  Calif.,  has  suggested 
an  imaginative,  pleasurable,  and  rela- 
tively inexpensive  way  whereby  every 
citizen  with  a  front  or  bsusk  yard  can 
participate  in  and  contribute  to  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration — namely,  by 
growing  red,  white,  and  blue  flowers. 

Mr.  Meyer,  an  avid  gardener  and  gar- 
den writer,  prepared  an  article  on  this 
subject  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Blade-Tribune,  Oceanside.  Calif.  Since  I 
feel  that  this  article  deserves  wider  cir- 
culation, I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Rccoso 
for  the  edification  of  its  readers.  The 
article  follows: 

Olostous  Buuss  of  PATaionsM 

Every  gardener  with  a  firont  or  back  yard 
to  a  large  plot  can  give  three  cheers  for  the 
red,  white  and  blue! 

The  Nation's  Bicentennial  birthday  party 
wlU  be  celebrated  all  of  next  year,  1976.  Every 
city  will  be  competing  as  well  as  the  home 
gardener.  Gardens  can  show  a  glorious  blaze 
of  patriotism  in  growing  one's  own  dramatic 
effect  of  red,  white  and  blue  flowers  for  the 
celebration. 

Seed  con^mnies,  nurseries  and  garden 
shops  could  be  a  great  help  in  arranging  the 
colors  In  separate  color-combined  seed  pack- 
ets, growing  plants  and  seedlings.  No  one,  as 
yet,  has  commercialized  on  the  packaging  of 
red,  white  and  blue  flowers  for  our  200th 
birthday. 

Individuals,  garden  dubs,  schools, 
churches,  civic  and  veteran  groups.  City 
Parks  departments  and  Bicentennial  commit- 
tees could  prepare  plantings  of  our  Nation's 
colors  In  designs  that  hold  no  limit  to  the 
Imagination. 

Out  of  the  colors  we  can  grow  early  flags 
of  our  country  as  well  as  today's  "old  glory"; 
Uberty  bells  can  be  designed  plus  flowers 
forming  the  dates  1778-1976,  plus  thousands 
of  other  ideas  that  can  be  worked  into  com- 
bining cluster  displays  of  red,  white  and  blue. 

Not  all  flowers  bloom  In  reds,  whites  or 
blues.  The  fun  wlU  be  to  shop  around  to  find 
the  kind  of  plants  that  suit  your  display  area 
and  will  bloom  all  at  the  same  tUne.  Plants 
grow  In  all  sizes  from  ground  covers,  small 
and  large  bushes  and  shrubs,  from  Inches  to 
several  feel  in  height,  single  stems  to  wide 
spreaders,  plus  vines  for  trellis  or  fence,  and 
bulbs  or  tubers. 

Red,  white  and  blue  can  be  used  In  rock 
gardens,  borders,  beddings,  edging,  bank 
covers,  container  plants,  pots  and  for  cut 
flowers.  Different  heights  can  be  combined 
from  foreground  to  background. 

There  are  red,  white  and  blues  for  every 
season.  Planning  and  timing  is  Important  for 
a  showy  display.  Spring  flowers  are  planted  In 
the  fall  or  early  spring.  Summer  flowers  are 
planted  in  the  fall  or  early  springtime.  FaU 
flowers  are  planted  in  late  summer  or  early 
fall.  Proper  planting  time  will  give  one  the 
colors  of  "old  glory"  during  each  season. 

For  perennial  spring  blooms  try  the 
Cineraria  for  long  blooming  bright  colors  in 
shady  areas;  Columbine  for  a  plant  that  at- 
tracts humming  birds;  Polyanthus  Primrose 


t<a  containers  or  In  the  shade  and  the  Viola 
which  does  well  in  coastal  areas. 

Annual  spring  flowera  In  red,  white  and 
hlUB  are  Bachelor  Button,  Larkspur  and 
Panstee.  Sweet  peas  grow  on  tall  vines.  Stock 
grows  to  three  feet  and  Nemesis  Strumosa 
makes  a  good  bulb  cover  or  bedding  plant. 
Spring  bulb  types  can  be  found  In  the 
Anemone,  Freezla,  Hyacinth,  Bearded  Iris 
and  Sparaxls. 

Annual  summer  blo<Hning  flowers  are  the 
China  Aster;  a  taU  vine  Morning  Glory, 
Petunia  and  the  Verbena.  Gladiolus  grow  In 
all  areas.  For  garden  pools  try  the  Water 
Lily.  A  long  blooming  shrub  that  could  grow 
to  ten  feet  Is  the  Hydrangea. 

Last  follows  the  fall  season  for  our  Bi- 
centennial red,  white  and  blue  flower  gar- 
den with  sonte  of  the  same  types  which  are 
also  grown  in  the  spring;  Sweet  Pea,  Stock, 
Pansy,  and  Viola.  A  pereimial  shrub  or  vine 
known  as  Cineraria  can  be  grown  In  the 
dwarf  size  under  twelve  Inches  or  the  tall 
variety  to  three  feet  for  dramatic  mass 
plantings. 

Each  of  these  plants  can  be  researched  in 
garden  books  In  more  detail  under  the  scien- 
tific name  or  plant  genus  with  subordinate 
classes  or  species.  Youll  find  the  main  sub- 
dlvlBlon  is  the  genus  name  which  U  capital- 
ized whUe  the  species  name  Is  not  capital- 
ized. In  the  species  is  where  we  find  the 
selected  colors. 

1976  will  be  ovr  giant  Nation-wide  birth- 
day party.  Displays  can  be  planned  and  de- 
signed on  paper  then  transferred  to  the 
planting  area. 

Colored  photos  should  be  kept  to  record 
your  Bicentennial  garden  from  the  first  step 
to  the  final  bursting  of  blooms  forming  your 
handy  work.  Photoa  could  be  entered  in  aU 
local  City  Bicentennial  Centers  or  at  the 
County  Fairs  with  honors  for  best  design  or 
most  original  display — or  a  local-grown  floral 
float  for  the  next  4th  of  July  parade. 


JACK  ANDERSON  SMEARS  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  SECU- 
RITY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
Jack  Anderson's  smears  are  always  well 
timed  to  aid  the  left.  The  October  7, 1975. 
Anderson  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
was  a  classic  example  of  this.  Anderson 
complained  that  there  were  still  eight 
former  staflf  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Anderson  did  not  point  out  that  the  staff 
members  had  been  retained  by  Judiciary 
supposedly  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
former  House  Committee  on  Internal 
F-'curity.  Of  course,  Anderson  also  ne- 
glected to  point  out  that  almost  all  of 
the  effective  committee  staff  had  been 
discharged  and  that  in  the  9  montlis  that 
have  passed  since  tlie  abolition  of  the 
committee,  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
done  no  work  in  the  internal  security 
field.  The  committee  has  held  no  hearings 
on  terrorism,  has  not  announced  hear- 
ings on  Congressman  Ashbkook's  terror- 
ism bill,  has  bdd  no  hearings  on  any  mat- 
ter relating  to  subversion  or  violence 
oriented  groups. 
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Ttw  JodldMy  Oommlttee  to  now  mak- 
ing a  detetmliuKiaii  on  what  to  do  witb 
tbe  mm  ot  the  Hoan  Coomilttee  on  Zn- 
tenial  Seemly.  TMi  Is  ttw  real  reason 
for  the  Jack  Anderson  diatribe  against 
thefonner  House  Oommlttee  on  Internal 
SecnrKar.  Tbe  three  altemattves  facing 
tbe  Judiciary  Oommlttee  are,   to  set 
up  the  flies  for  use  by  the  Congiess.  send 
^J^^  *«>  •'BiitTee,  or  destroy  them. 
Jack  Anderson  Is  trying   to  lend  his 
pi'MBUie  to  destroying  them.  It  is  very 
Important  that  these  flies  remain  Intact 
and  that  the  material  In  them  be  made 
avallahle  to  the  liiembers  of  Oongrees. 
Tbey  woe  atways  available  to  Members 
y*MP   tte   Hbase   Committee   on   m- 
*WB«1  Beearlty  and  Its  predecessor  the 
House  Oenmlttee  on  Un-Amerlean  Actl7- 
^^^JH^  functioning,  i  urge  the  Judici- 
ary Oommlttee  to  keq>  those  flies  Intact 
•nd  to  continue  making  them  available 
to  Members  o<  Congiees. 
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plants  where  natural  gas  is  essential  to 
the  process. 

Finally,  the  blU  provides  that  it  Is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  as  boiler  fuel  for  electric  gen- 
eration is  contrary  to  public  policy  and 
gives  authority  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  eliminate  such  uses 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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•nmta  and  Insert  it  into  the  Rcooko  at 
this  time:  *• 


RATIONINO  MEDICAL  CARE 

HON.  PfflUP  M.  CRANE 

or  iLLZNoa 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BXPSBSENTAUVXB 

Tuesday.  October  21.  197S 


A  BlUi  TO  AMBND  THE  NATURAL 
OA8ACT 


liON.  JOHN  IL  MURPHY 


m  THE  HOUSK  OP  BEPRESENTATTVE8 

Tuetday.  October  21.  197S 

^Mr.  ITORPHY  of  New  York.  itx. 
^eakar,  I  have  tatndneed  today  a  bfll 
which  will  amend  tbe  Natural  Oas  Act  to 
an  effort  to  enable  toterstete  pipelines 
to^apeto  wWi  totrastote  p4)eUnes  for 
natural  gas  produced  onshore  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  intrastate  buyers 
•n  ahle  to  successfully  outoid  totetstate 
pipelines  for  available  onshore  supplies 
because  they  are  ta  a  position  to  offer 
a  higher  price  than  that  permitted  by 
the  PPG  Unless  the  totflrstote  pipelines 
l^ve  the  ability  to  compete  with  tatra- 
state  buyers  for  onshore  gas,  that  mar- 
ket wUl  oonthrae  to  be  foreclosed.  Regu- 
latlMi  of  the  Intrastote  market  is  no 
solutton  for  It  win  dry  up  the  Incentives 
to  took  for  gas  In  the  market. 

»•  ha  provides  that  with  respect  to 
mtaore  stVpUes— which  cannot  be  sold 
to  mtraatato  ooomieree  but  must  be  sold 
to  tte  tatontato  market-that  the  price 
to  be  paid  wm  be  established  by  the  «)m- 
BiMnon  OBlng  the  formula  set  out  in  sec- 

Sf"-L5!?***  •*"■  »«*  section  24(A)  to 
yeeadstlng  Natural  Gas  Act.  Section  24 
reonlrei  the  Commission  to  establish  on 
^uary  1  of  each  year  through  1980  a 
Prtee  for  offshore  gas  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  average  d<dlar  valua- 
tlon  fw  old  and  new  (01  used  by  USOS  to 
computing  royalties  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
cmment  At  tbe  present  tfane  this  for- 
nufla  would  result  ta  a  price  of  approxi- 
mately $1.25  per  Mcf.  for  offshore  nat- 
'"**  ***•  ?**  ^^  contemplates  that  by 
19M  supply  and  demand  will  be  ta 
nasonaUe  balance  and  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  peed  to  have  Federal 
priee  eontrols  on  the  offshore. 

Tlie  UB  also  provUes  to  section  25 
tottthe  cotomlsslon  give  priority  to  es- 
sential agricultural  uses  of  natural  gas 
to  order  to  eliminate  curtaihnents  to  f  er- 
wll«er,  food  processtag,  and  packaging 


Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Idea  that 
a  socialised  medical  system  can,  some- 
how, provide  first  class  medicine  to 
everyone,  at  all  times,  without  tong  wait- 
ing lists  and  other  bureaucratie  incon- 
veniences, and  without  ever  mounting 
costs.  Is  one  ot  the  myths  which  those 
wbo  advocate  such  a  system  have  fostered 
within  the  public  arena. 

It  is  toterestlng  to  note  that  to  every 
country  with  a  totally  socialized  system 
whether  we  are  thinking  of  England  and 
Sweden  or  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
mqnlst  China,  the  individual  dtlaen  is  at 
the  mercy  of  an  Impersonal  govenunent 
bureaucracy.  Each  of  these  coimtrles  has 
a  shortage  of  hospital  beds  and  facilities 
while  the  United  Stetes.  with  Its  private 
practice  system  of  medlctoe,  has  a  sur- 
plus, m  the  United  Stetes,  every  patient 
has  the  opportunity  to  choose  his  own 
doetor.  This  is  hardly  the  case  to  the 
regimented  medical  systems  of  Europe. 
Under  socialism,  health  care,  much  like 
everything  else,  is  a  rationed  commodity. 
Recently  Dr.  David  Owen,  the  man  di- 
rectly to  charge  of  Brltato's  Natkmal 
Health  SoTlce  made  this  clear.  He  de- 
clared: 

lie  heftltb  lennce  is  a  rationed  service. 
There  wUl  never  be  a  government  or  a  ooon- 
try  fbat  haa  enough  resources  to  meet  an  the 
deaands  any  nation  win  make  on  a  national 
health  serrloe. 

IMscusslng  the  relative  merite  of  free 
enterprise  and  socialised  medlctoe,  Harry 
Schwartz,  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  New  York  Times,  notes: 

"Free  medical  care"— that  paid  for  by  the 

goTemment  rather  than  the  recipient ia  a 

bottomleas  pit.  No  society  can  supply  aU 
tbe  medical  care  consumers  could  want  and 
that  doctors,  hospitals  and  others  might  pro- 
vide If  there  were  no  limits  on  resources. 
Potential  demand  tor  'free'  medical  care  Is 
Inflalte:  human  resources  are  finite  and 
there  Is  severe  compeUtioa  for  these  resourcea 
from  many  quarters. 

If  we  do  not  want  rationed  medicine 
but  want  a  medical  system  to  which 
those  who  are  truly  to  need  can  be  taken 
care  of  without  bureaucratic  to^Hciency 
and  long  waiting  lists  we  wlU  matotato 
our  current  private  practice  system.  So- 
cialized medlctoe.  by  whatever  euphe- 
mlm»  tts  sunxwters  may  call  It.  leads  di- 
rectly to  ratlontog. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  coUeagues  the 
article.  "RaUonlng  Medical  Care."  by 
Harry  Schwartz,  as  It  appeared  in  the 
September  9, 1975,  Issue  of  the  New  York 


(By  Harry  aebwarlB) 

«,7^^LJ^^^  3^^^^^  *^  created  a 
^!iS^  ^  •esertlng  that  govemmeht 
OMOot  afford  to  give  everyone  first  dSas 
medloal  care.  Mr.  BockefeUer's  critics  ted 
P?;;tt«^y  betrayed  b«»nse  ui  goveSor'S 
«f«Jr!n^*!r^  *°  outspoken  advocate  of 
national  health  Insurance  and  a  decade  a« 

J^l!!^  «»e  most  generous  state  MedlaSd 
law  In  the  nation.  -—«««« 

tK??^^**  President's  critics  seem  unaware 
Sf^.^^^SJ  P««»«on  "ilmMt  echoes  tbe 

SS!,.**^^!!*^''  demands  on  tbe  NattoSl 
^^-^^T^:  ^*^'"  P»neratlor^ 
^»ee  —that  is,  tax-supported— medical  sys- 

Too  WUs^  Ooremmenfs  position  was  put 
»!•  way  earlier  this  year  by  Dr.  DavldoW 

Sli^LSS!'^-^t"r  *>' "«  NaS:^ 

«««th  Servloe:  "The  health  servloe  U  a  ra. 
ttonwl  service.  Tlxer*  wm  nevTbea  go^S- 

lo  meet  aU  tbe  demands  any  nation  will 
make  on  a  national  health  irvloe!-^ 

Ujst  month  the  editor  ot  tbe  respected 
British  magastne.  New  Scientist,  cavethta 
-esmptlon^the  bitter  re1l^"bSS^^ 
SSS^^^S*'  "^^  P>W»*  ot  Britain's 
fr?rn^.^"°^'**^  «t«perateiy  with  the 

^  ^Hm^Z^  myth  that  taie  NHS 
S2L^^,-2?.5,°*  doe.  Offer  a  high  and  un- 

«r  tte  ooinmunlty.  Vor  most  of  us.  it  is  only 

SS  «.^.i^*„'»^-*°°«  ^'"^ttal  waiting 
Urt^have  to  take  an  Injured  chUd  tot 
bospltal  casualty  department  on  SatuMay 
•««^o«othj*  we  realtae  Just  howl£3! 
J[»e  and  starved  flnanclaDy  the  service  really 

«Sto2^!?SS:°^T  "^°*'  economists 
ta?^*J^l-5?  medical  care"— that  paid 
iZ,^*^*  gowmnent  rather  than  the  w- 
c*tent-l»  a  bottomless  pit.  No  society  Zx 

™  l^  *^"*"2!^'**  **"  consumers  Luld 
might  provide  if  there  were  no  limits  on  r«- 
^^T^^^^J'*'^''  "*  "ft*e"  meSl^ 
^^J?!^.!!L^'™"  resoorces  are  finite 
M^ltto«»ta  severe  competition  for  these  re- 
■owreee  trom  many  quarters 

toT^.^^^!^  "  •  "**«•  ««•  "Pecuily 
i^^T4ST?!^  csptuied  by  thTldei 
^-^SJ2S*  *°  ^'^^  ~^  necessitates 

■ja^^toB  m  more  enqAasls  on  health  educa- 

•Uthe  fault  of  greedy  entrepieneoiB  like 
*^^"P?r^  to  the  nurslng^S^'SJueS 
"dtoauy  thoj.  Who  think  the  nee^ 

«^mcy  ttirough  reorganizing  the  medical 

Unfortunatriy  In  this  increaslnrfy  Dermta- 

'£L  l"^  fir'n,  *^*"  *»  uttircKL 

S^.Sf^K**'*****""  •**"  *'°°«  ^«7  much 
tOCTM-b  raeh  sources  of  disease  as  smoking, 

Promtaculty  aloohollsm  and  drug  abuse.  The 
mtljto  don't  have  any  Bernard  Bergmans 
oSLSJ^  tod  demand  for  -free"  hStt^ 
?^f^  i***"  wwurees.  Moreover.  Wash- 
tagton's  efforu  these  past  two  years  to  push 
h^lth  malntenanc.  organlaitlons  m  a 
^^^S^  '?f"  °'  medical  care  have  bad  rather 
dla^potntlng  results  so  far  for  those  who 
pushed  this  solution.  ^^ 

There  can.  of  course,  be  economies  and  Im- 
provements In  American  medicine  but  there 
w  growing  realization  amonc  Amirloan 
health  care  specialists  that  tbe"  gains  from 
these  sources  are  unlikely  to  avoid  the  need 
for  bard,  even  tragic,  choices,  if  medical 
care  Is  made  "free"  for  aU.  A  major  culprit 
13  medical  progress,  the  advanced  technology 
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that  permits  today's  medicine  to  do  so  muob 
BKffe  than  was  ever  possible  for  eerfcmily 
side  people,  but  at  an  ever  Increasing  cost 
with  no  end  In  sight. 

Obe  otber  day  a  Mew  Jnaey  IMber  peti- 
tioned a  court  to  allow  bbn  to  have  deeSoes 
disconnect  a  respirator  that  has  kept  his 
comatose  daughter  alive  slnee  ISst  Aprh.  Hie 
father's  lawyer  said  the  salt  was  neoeaaary 
because  the  law  was  never  addreased  the 
question  of  "When  Is  enough  enough  T"  In 
the  use  of  complex  and  expensive  modem 
medical  technology. 

When,  as  and  if  we  have  "free"  medloal 
caie  the  problem  will  be  solved  very  quickly 
by  bureaucratic  flat  as  part  of  the  rationing 
system  that  will  mevltaUy  acoonqiany  any 
national  health  Insurance  scheme.  Tim  ma- 
chinery for  Imposing  this  rationing  Is  already 
being  put  Into  place  by  the  recently  enacted 
laws  requiring  national  planning  of  medical 
facilities  and  Imposing  utlllaatlon  ccmtrols 
tluough  the  FrofesBltmal  Standards  Bevlew 
Organisations  now  being  formed  nationwide. 
These  mechanisms  wlU  permit  government 
offleials  a  few  years  ftom  now  to  dole  out 
aU  the  national  health  Insurance  medical 
care  the  budget  will  allow,  a  very  much 
smaller  amount  than  the  patients  of  that 
time  win  want. 


PACT8HEET:  UNITED  STATES- 
Ui3.SJt.  GRAIN  AGREEMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or  WASHINCTOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadaw.  October  21,  ifff 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  todude  the 
following  factsheet  for  the  further  to- 
f  ormaUon  of  the  Members : 
FaovisioMs 

(1)  A  firm  commitment  by  the  UJ3J3JI.  to 
purchase  for  shipment  a  minimum  quantity 
of  6  million  metric  tons  of  VS.  wheat  and 
com.  In  approximately  equal  proportions, 
each  year  for  6  years  beginning  October  1, 
1978. 

(2)  An  option  tot  the  TT.S£lt.  to  purCbaae, 
without  consultations  with  the  VJB.  Oov- 
emment.  an  additional  a  mUllcm  meMc  tons 
of  wheat  and  oom  each  year  If  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agi'lcullure  esUimtss  tbe  total 
supply  of  VS.  wheat  and  feed  gndna  for 
the  year  is  228  million  metilo  tons  or  more. 

(3)  A  consultative  proeedure  whereby  tlie 
UBJtJt.  can  purehase  more  than  tbe  S  mil- 
lion tons  of  VS.  wheat  and  coni  a  year  after 
consultations  and  agreement  between  the 
two  govemmenta. 

(4)  A  oommltment  by  the  VSSM.  to  en- 
deavor to  space  purchases  and  shipments  of 
TT.S.  wheat  and  oom  evenly  throughout  the 
year. 

(6)  A  TJJ3.  right  to  reduce  TTflB.R.  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  wheat  and  com  below  6  million 
tons  In  a  year  when  the  VS.  has  a  total  sup- 
ply of  wheat  and  feed  grains  of  lese  than  22S 
million  metric  tons. 

(6)  Purchases  of  U.S.  wheat  and  com  to  be 
made  at  prevailing  market  prices  from  pri- 
vate sources. 

<7)  The  wheat  and  corn  purchased  imder 
the  Agreement  wfll  be  used  only  for  con- 
sumption In  the  VSSSt.  unless  otherwise 
agreed. 

(8)  Semiannual  consultatlims  between  the 
two  governments  on  matters  related  to  the 
Agreement. 

ItOT  TKCIATBKD 

(1)  Drains  other  than  wheat  and  com  are 
iu>t  covered  by  tbe  Agreement.  Grain  sor- 
ghum, barley.^  oats,  rye,  soybeans  and  rice 
can  be  traded  outside  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  Agreement  does  not  provide  for 
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government  credit.  But  It  does  not  preclude 
the  use  of  credit  from  private  sources. 


MOMENT  OF  TRUTH 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

or  WEW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  flim-i^iai  crisis  to  which  the 
city  of  New  Yoric  is  totally  immersed  has 
widespread  impUcattons  for  us  all.  It  is  a 
topic  demanding  our  most  careful  analy- 
sis. Above  all,  we  must  be  responsive  to 
the  problem  and  responsible  to  contrib- 
uting to  a  solution. 

It  may  well  be  that  after  we  have  ex- 
amtoed  all  of  the  facts,  including  the 
testimony  of  Mayor  Beame  and  Governor 
Caxty.  we  will  conclude  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  becsome  directly 
tovolved.  But  we  must  also  reoogniie  that 
a  clear  case  for  some  sort  of  Federal  to- 
terventton  might  emerge  smd  be  clearly 
proven  upon  our  examination  of  the 
facts. 

At  this  critical  Juncture  to  our  dellb- 
erattons,  it  is  essential  that  we  remato 
objective,  that  we  not  respond  as  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats,  as  New  Yorkers  or 
non-New  Yorkers,  as  vabaxi.  Represento- 
tives  or  Congressmm  from  suburban  and 
rural  areas.  We  must  not  be  partisan  or 
parochial  but  rather  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible. 

In  the  course  of  my  study  of  this  most 
serious  problem — one  that  extends  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  New  York  City — 
I  have  continued  my  search  for  both  fact 
and  oplnkm.  I  was  partlciilarly  Impressed 
with  a  New  York  Times  e<fitorlal  of  Octo- 
ber 16  which,  to  a  very  succinct  manner, 
focused  attention  on  the  very  first  step 
that  must  be  taken  to  this  long  Journey: 

Wttbont  aacrlfloe,  widely  shared  and  sober- 
ly aooepted.  there  can  be  no  salvation  for 
New  York. 

I  wish  to  share  the  thoughtful  edito- 
rial with  my  colleagues: 

MoMEirr  or  Truth 

Mayor  Beame's  showdown  meeting  with  the 
sUte's  Emergency  Financial  Control  Board 
yesterday  rei»asented  a  moment  of  truth  for 
all  New  Yorkers  as  well  as  for  the  city  ad- 
ministration. Whether  the  Board  accepts  the 
Mayor's  plan  tot  spending  reductions  or  de- 
cides to  Impose  new  economies  of  its  own.  It 
Is  beyond  dispute  that  tlils  once -profligate 
dty  la  entering  a  new  era  of  rigidly  enforced 
austerity  from  which  there  Is  no  rational 
escape. 

Before  rising  In  righteous  wrath  over  the 
announced  cutbacks  and  further  painful  de- 
tails that  are  yet  to  come,  afflicted  citizens. 
dvU  servants,  school  committees  and  others 
had  better  consider  serloudy  the  city's  fiscal 
pzedloament  and  the  likely  alternative  to 
their  failure  to  accept  the  disciplines  which 
that  predicament  Imposes. 

Simply  putt  the  dty  Is  broke  and  enciui- 
beied  with  a  heavy  burden  of  debt  that  has 
aocumnlated  as  a  result  of  years  of  living 
beyond  its  means.  Even  after  the  latest  $aOO- 
mUlion  reduction  In  services  and  personnel. 
Mw  Yoik  WlU  stlU  be  spending  In  excess  of 
•TOO  million  more  than  It  takes  In  this  year, 
according  to  the  most  conservative  estimates. 
This  defidt  must  be  entirely  eliminated  over 
the  next  three  years  if  the  dty  Is  to  be  re- 
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stored  to  solvency  and  regain  acoees  to  the 
capital  market. 

To  help  achieve  this  essential  traoBltkm, 
the  city  must  have  massive  outalde  assist- 
ance—for this  year  alone  more  than  $0  bU- 
llon  m  bomwtng.  of  whl^  the  state's  Mu- 
nldpel  AaslBtance  Oorpocatloo  has  been  able 
to  raise  only  $2.4  blUlon  so  far. 

If  the  Infusion  ot  new  money  is  cut  off, 
as  it  could  be  at  any  moment,  chaos  oould 
ensue.  Payrolls  would  not  be  a>et.  Venders 
would  not  be  paid.  Some  $U  blUlon  In  cap- 
ital projects — the  prlnl'dpal  source  of  em- 
ployment for  the  construction  tiadee — ^would 
grind  to  a  halt.  Bond  and  note  holders  would 
not  be  paid  and  New  York's  aceeas  to  capital 
markets  could  be  cloeed  off  for  years. 

Whatever  the  wider  repwcusslons  of  such 
a  disaster,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
every  one  who  Uvea  or  worka  In  this  city 
would  be  deeply  affected.  The  only  way  out 
that  anyone  can  see  at  thle  late  hour  ts 
through  some  form  of  Federal  Intervention  to 
help  the  state — now  In  trouble  on  Its  own 
account— help  the  dty.  Such  help  win  not  be 
forthcomUig  from  a  akeptieal  Washington 
unless  all  New  Ycrkan  pitch  In  to  snake  tbe 
new  austerity  program  a  credible,  working 
reaUty.  Without  aacrlfloe.  wUMy  shared  and 
soberly  accepted,  thers  can  be  no  aalvatloa 
for  New  Yoik. 


CONTROL  CRIMINALS.  NOT  GUNS 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OJ  FKinrSTZ.TAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  21,  1975 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Al- 
toona  Mirror  to  my  ocmgreasiooal  dis- 
trict, carried  an  excellent  editorial  on 
September  25,  ooneemtog  the  gmi  con- 
trol issue.  I  commend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

CoNTsoL  CanuMALs.  Not  OKths 

Within  a  few  booze  ot  the  latest  assassina- 
tion atten4>t  on  the  Praaldent.  a  ''«*f~wi>' 
television  network  pceeented  two  gun  con- 
trol advocates  In  Interviews.  laqiUed  oon- 
clusion  of  which  was  that  the  crimes  would 
not  have  been  committed  bad  tbe  nation 
had  "gun  control." 

A  TV  announcer,  mixing,  as  usual,  news 
with  editorial  opinion,  redtes  the  list  of 
■ssassl  nations  committed  with  handguns 
and  suggests,  "Think  about  It." 

What  we  really  should  be  thinfc^ng  about 
are  the  ca\ises  for  this  type  of  eodety. 

Control,  utter  ban  on  handguns,  will  not 
alter  the  course  of  crime,  or  assassinations, 
as  a  close  look  at  the  record  and  the  facts 
could  indicate. 

Almost  every  nfwasaln  or  would-be  assassin, 
has  been  emotionaUy  or  mentally  deranged. 
These  psychotlcs  and  those  ver:^ng  on  de- 
rangement, are  activated,  as  psychologists 
teU  us,  by  suggestion  Impelled  by  the  society 
in  which  they  live. 

As  for  control  of  guns,  this  Is  a  political 
cause,  not  a  cure  for  anything.  A  vast  crimi- 
nal black  market  In  guns  for  crimes  would 
then  develop. 

Some  38  years  ago  the  king  of  Bulgaria 
was  shot  to  death  on  a  visit  to  Fraiice,  by  an 
assassin  with  an  automatic  pistol,  outlawed 
for  dvUians  In  Ftanee  and  most  European 
countries. 

As  for  the  latest  attempt  to  shoot  Mr. 
Ford,  the  first  woman  would-be  aasasBln. 
lunette  Fromme,  got  her  gun  tram  a  man 
friend,  who  said  it  was  a  "souvenir  of  World 
Warl." 

Mrs.  Sarah  Moore,  latest  to  try  to  kill  Mr. 
Ford,  got  her  pistol  from  a  gun  shop  run 
by  a  man  "suspected  of  selling  we^wns  O- 
legally  to  radical  groups." 
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Tbm   SniMUy   bcfon   th*   «hoottng.   San 

poUo*.  acting  OP  a  tip,  airartad 

!■■  ooBflMatatf  a  plitol  fkwn 

■■A    Mil*     BH^^^teUl 

Xtm  "UlBat*  tor  gun  atUam  and  Tlolenoe 
IB  ladQo««  iB  a  gnat  (top**  by  tbm  news  an- 
BoanMn;  anpipapar  wpoiUia  and  adlton. 
and  tlw  poittlrtiaiw.  who  aagarly  ampbariw. 
taOTwy  radi  eflma,  tba  gun  tnatead  of  tha 
crtBUnaL" 
Undw  tb»  prodding  of  tlxl«  hysteria  on 
by  tha  aatt-gun  orowd,  a  House  sub- 
'  aiodylng  gun  control  (why  not  a 
to  atady  erlae  control?)  bas  in- 
troduuad  a  bm  to  ban  manufactora,  aale,  Un- 
pottatloa  and  poMMaloii  of  handgunB,  except 
to  poUe*  and  tbe  military. 

TiMfv  la  a  disappointing  superficiality 
about  tlili  that  contributes  greatly  to  the 
doubts  about  the  man  and  women  entrusted 
with  oar  fovvmment. 

A  total  gnn  ban  In  Ireland  bas  done  noth- 
ing to  kas|p  grnaa,  ♦TH'im^ji^g  mafhlnng'mT. 
tnm  the  Ztlsli  rerolutlonanes.  A  total  ban 
on  guns  tn  Britain  bas  not  affected  crime: 
to  Mw  ooBtnvy.  Vbm  number  of  crimes  oom- 
mttsd  Willi  flreanna  has  been  rising,  recent 
I  TtaMlllgni«a rtiow. 
'  Toik  Times,  as  usual,  follows  up 
Om  ■— aslnahuu  attempts  with  another  edi- 
torial entitled.  "Ilie  Oun  Culture,"  another 
bit  of  Ita  ««»»«< Ti^^ng  propaganda  to  deprive 
Uw-aUdtng  Amarleana  of  their  right  to  poe- 
—  gtms.  a  right  that,"  once  abrogated, 
wooM  Bot  deprive  criminals  of  one. 

In  a  recent  intemew,  a  criminal  serving 
time  in  tbra  Southam  Michigan  State  Prtaon 
told  an  latomawar,  "CtimiaaU  gat  tbelr  guns 
by  knocking  off  National  Chiard  armories, 
'creeping  a  cop,'  or  through  the  black  maAet. 
Oun  ban  laws  wont  bother  me.  lUegal  or 
not.  I  know  where  my  next  gun  is  coming 
from." 

Tha  Sgun  eulturo"  the  Kew  Toik  Tlmee  re- 
fMa  tajKpeatadly  la  a  culture  created  by  Its 
oro^Baelty,  its  own  spotlight  on  the  gun. 

Siesywhara.  today,  the  gun  Is  stressed  by 
tha  antt-gon  pmxpu. 

They  bava  dona  more  than  anyone  else  to 
bring  the  gun  ao  prominently  Into  focus. 

This  laeraasss  our  problem. 

We  orast  make  crime  the  focus,  and  crimi- 
nals—not  their  tools. 

The  distortion  of  the  gun  picture  has  dis- 
torted oar  total  approach  to  controlling  the 

Par  exampto,  this  headline  In  a  PhUadel- 
piila  nawqiaper.  "Two  In  Brutal  Murder  Xnd 
in^  Wtlft  light  Seotencea." 

And  tUs  from  the  same  newspaper,  "Boy, 
14.  Stala.  KUlar  Oats  Only  7  to  90  Tears." 

And  this.  'Xtamlotsd  Burglar,  on  Puole  In 
Murder.  Kills  Again." 


^•NEW  ATTITUDE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INOUltA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue$dav,  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude my  Wutalngton  Report  of  October 
15.  19T5.  entttled.  "A  New  Attitude": 
ANkw  Attitudx 
There  Is  a  new  atUtude  toward  the  fed- 
eral government  developing  in  Washington 
which  la  of  tanportanoe  to  you. 

aiiiee  the  early  days  of  the  nation  a  oen- 
tralpoimoal  lasos  has  always  been  how  much 
TMVaiiBlliluly  tbm  government  has  to  pro- 
tect tha  eodal  welfUa  of  Individuals.  Tbe 
tooCa  of  tbla  Ismis  run  all  the  way  back  to 
baiwsau  Thomas  Jefferwn  and 
'  HismUton.  but  thU  classic  dilute 
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Is  gaining  new  emphasis  with  some  recent 
developments. 

In  the  recent  past  the  prevalent  mood  In 
Washington,  If  not  In  the  nation,  bas  been  In 
favor  of  extending  federal  programs  and 
federal  Influence  In  American  life. 

As  a  result,  government  aid  to  individuals 
has  increased  very  rapidly.  Social  Security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits  went  from 
$22  H   MUlon  to  M2.S   blUlon  in  tbe  past 
eight   years   and   comparably   dramatic   in- 
creases have  occurred  in  other  social  pro- 
grams.  Since    1969   Veterans   benefits   have 
risen  from  M^  billion  to  $12  blUlon,  unem- 
ployment compensation  from  $3  to  $20  bil- 
Uon,  welfare  from  $4  to  $18'/i   bUllon,  and 
medical  care  for  the  elderly  and  the  poor 
tram  $9  to  $24  bUlion.  If  we  take  these  trends 
out  to  the  year  2000,  as  President  Pord  Is  fond 
of  noting,  the  government  at  all  levels  would 
consume,  not  V4  of  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct, as  It  does  now,  but  68%  of  that  sum. 
Supporters  of  this  trend,  and  they  have 
been  the  clear  majorities  of  both  political 
parties,  tend  to  view  government  programs 
as  a  necessary  investment  in  tbe  nation's 
most    Important    resouree8-^>eople.    They 
point  out  that  the  rapid  growth  in  govem- 
mant  larograms  stems  from  a  situation  of  hls- 
torie  neglect,  that  there  has  been  no  overall 
growth  in  the  federal  government's  share  of 
the  gross  national  product  in  the  past  20 
years,  and  that  overall  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country  has  not  grown  enough 
to  alarm  anyone. 

But  today  many  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  political  leaders  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly uneasy  about  this  trend  and  the 
Inefflclency,  inequity,  and  unpc^ularlty  of 
the  federal  government.  They  are  less  san- 
guine generaUy  about  the  efficacy  of  federal 
government  programs,  more  persuaded  of  the 
value  of  local  Initiative  and  tbe  diffusion  of 
power  Into  local  hands,  and  less  confident 
that  we  should  look  to  the  government  for 
•  soluti<m  to  all  problems.  They  recognize 
that  thara  are  limits  to  what  Gongreea  can 
and  should  do,  that  people  want  bureaucra- 
dea  curtailed  and  less  intervention  by  the 
government.  "Hielr  concern  Is  to  restore  gov- 
ernment to  tbe  role  of  public  servant,  and 
to  insist  that  government  be  accoimteble  and 
austere. 

All  of  this  1>  more  a  matter  of  mood  than 
spadflcs.  but  there  are  some  signs  that  this 
attitude  is  increasing:  The  new  Ckmgresslonal 
budget  mechanism,  tbe  absence  of  proposals 
for  new  federal  programs,  the  p<9Ularlty  of 
some  OovemOTs,  like  Brown  of  Calif omla. 
Who  seek  to  project  Images  of  frugaUty  (no 
living  In  tbe  governor's  mansion  or  using  bis 
limousine). 

No  one  sees  clearly  the  alternatives  to  the 
social  programs  of  tbe  past,  or  ways  to  deal 
with  the  problems  that  everyone  acknowi- 
edgea  still  exist.  But  apparently  what  is  hap- 
pening Is  a  serious  kmd  of  re-tblnklng  as  to 
tita  bsst  way  to  meet  the  problems  of  our 
country. 

This  thinking  is  expreseed  in  various  ways: 
tha  power  fA  government  should  be  im- 
proved, but  not  expanded;  emphasis  should 
be  on  reorganization  and  management,  with 
efforts  made  to  rationalize  tbe  crazy  quilt  of 
federal  agencies  and  to  evaluate  rigorously 
federal  programs  and  agencies;  more  concern 
Should  be  placed  on  what  government  can 
deliver,  not  on  what  it  can  prtHnise;  tough 
questions  lOiould  be  askad  to  determine 
whether  agencies  really  carry  their  weight; 
bureaucracies  and  regulatory  agencies  should 
be  overhauled  and  limited;  moi«  power 
aho\ild  flow  to  state  and  local  government 
through  block  granto  for  broad  purpoes;  and 
welfare  should  be  reformed,  substituting 
cash  payments  to  tbe  poor  to  reduce  the 
enormous  welfare  bureaucracy. 

It's  hard  to  say  bow  this  new  attitude  will 
develcq;).  Obviously,  It  Is  not  universally  ae- 
oepted.  There  are,  aftw  aU,  powerful,  buUt- 
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in  pressures  for  the  expansion  of  government 
bureaucracies,  and  it  Is  not  easy  to  shake 
off  dacadea-old  poUtioal  hablte.  There  is  a 
natxiral  reaction  to  pass  a  program  for  everv 
problem,  and  powerfiU  lobblea  contlnua  to 
demand  man  for  their  Interests.  Most  lobby- 
Iste  who  come  to  me  want  to  cut  govern- 
ment q>ending  but  get  more  federal  monev 
for  their  own  intereate. 

At  the  very  least,  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  beginning  to  modify,  or  at  least 
to  question,  some  of  tbe  conventional  ap- 
proaches that  have  been  used  in  the  past 
several  decades,  at  least  since  the  beelnnlnff 
of  tbe  New  Deal.  •-'*•*"« 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  where  this  new  at- 
titude will  take  us  in  specific  terms,  but  I 
suspect  we  may  be  at  a  watershed  In  the 
political  life  of  the  nation. 


BYE,  BYE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BONDS 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  PATTISON 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fiscal  crisis  In  New  York 
City  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal 
of  recent  discussion.  Most  peoi>le  seem  to 
feel  that  It  Is  not  their  problem;  that  the 
city  Is  Just  getting  what  It  deserves^ 
President  Ford  has  choeen  to  deal  with 
the  problem  by  making  It  a  political  is- 
sue, rather  than  looking  for  realistic 
solutions. 

What  Is  easily  forgotten  In  all  the  ar- 
guments Is  that  what  happens  to  New 
York  dty  will  seriously  affect  the  llveaf  of 
millions  of  citizens.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  a  letter  written  to  the 
New  York  Times  by  one  of  my  constit- 
uents, who  has  Invested  in  New  York  City 
bonds. 


To  the  EnrroR: 

My  Wife  and  I  Uve  in  an  old  Clapboard 
hoxise  In  a  rural  town  of  1,000  inbabltents 
in  upstate  New  York.  We  both  work,  and  we 
both  drive  Volkswagens.  Mine,  a  1968,  is  now 
on  Ite  second  engme.  Our  thermostat  is  set 
at  68  degrees  during  the  houra  we  are  at  home 
and  awake,  and  60  all  other  times.  We  burn 
wood  when  we  want  to  be  warmer.  Our  bread, 
vegetables  and  beer  are  home-made  or  hmne- 
grown  and  excellent.  Our  steaks  are  chuck, 
and  Infrequent.  We  have  chosen  our  style  of 
life,  and  I  think  we  live  well. 

I  am  not  a  bank,  and  I  am  hardly  a  mil- 
lionaire. The  New  T(»k  City  bonds  I  own 
represent  a  considerable  portion  of  my  sav- 
ings. I  purchased  tbe  bonds  because  they  pro- 
vided an  excellent  tax-free  return,  and  like 
others  I  thought  them  seciu'e. 

I  am  now  well  aware  of  New  Tork  City's 
fiscal  woes.  And  although  I  feel  that  a  num- 
ber of  New  York  City's  burdens  should  rlgbt- 
fuUy  be  borne  by  New  York  State  or  the 
United  Stetes,  I  agree  that  the  fiscal  prac- 
tices which  have  led  to  the  current  crisis 
are  inexcusable. 

Nonetheless,  it  galls  me  to  see  President 
Pord  making  political  capital  from  the  pre- 
carious situations  of  my  savings  and  the 
savings  of  others  like  me.  In  bis  Jtmkets 
around  the  coimtry  and  elsewhere,  tbe  Presi- 
dent has  faimed  the  flames  of  hysteria  for 
poUtlcal  support.  ApparanUy  he  feels  that 
disparaging  New  York  City  Is  good  p<aiUc8; 
and  If  the  savings  of  thousands  of  individ- 
uals plummet  in  value  as  a  result,  that's  Just 
too  bad. 

WeU,  I  don't  feel  that  way.  I  resent  the 
perpetrator  of  a  $75  bUllon  annual  Federal 
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dsfldt  pointing  his  finger  at  New  York  City's 
aocumuUtsd  $8  bllUon  deficit.  If  New  York 
City  ooold  print  money,  its  bandboldan«Dald 
laugh  too. 

Fiscal  irresponsibility  Is  fiscal  irreqiwnsi- 
blllty.  and  to  tbe  extent  that  my  New  York 
City  bonds  are  thereby  worthless,  I  will  take 
my  lumps.  Nobody  forced  tbe  bonds  down 
my  throat.  But  in  so  far  as  the  squeeze  on 
my  savings  Is  exacerbated  by  the  actions  of 
one  who  should  know  better,  who  repeatedly 
and  gratuitously  disparages  New  York  City 
to  provide  the  glee  of  his  political  audiences, 
I  am  appalled. 

Mr.  President,  your  self-rlghteotisness  is  a 
bummer.  If  you  have  nothing  constructive 
to  add  to  the  situation,  then  please  get  off 
our  backs. 

Wn-UAK  M.  Buasmif. 


ILLEGAL   ALIEN   CRISIS— 
EMERGENCY  ACTION  NEEDED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NBW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
flood  of  Illegal  Immigration  into  the 
United  States  has  reached  critical  pro- 
portions. In  fiscal  1974.  Congress  set  a 
limit  on  Immigration  at  300,000  jiersons. 
Yet,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service — ^INS — in  the  same  year  located 
788.000  deportable  aliens — ^probably  less 
than  one-fourth  the  number  of  aliens 
who  entered  the  country  Illegally  that 
year  and  more  than  10  times  tlie  num- 
ber apprehended  10  years  ago.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  estimates  that  4  to  12 
million  Illegal  aliens  reside  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  1  to  1.5  mllllcni  may  be 
found  in  the  New  York  area  alone. 

IMPACT   or   n-LEGAI.   AXJKKS 

The  Impact  of  these  aliens  on  jobs, 
housing,  schools,  transportation,  a-nd 
other  local  services  Is  devastating.  The 
AFL-CIO  has  testified  before  Coogren 
that,  in  Its  Judgment,  the  annual  wage 
kws  to  legitimate  n.8.  workers  from  the 
competition  of  Illegal  aliens  is  $10  bfl- 
llon.  In  the  S-month  period  In  1974,  for 
example,  Chicago-based  immigration 
pers(»mel  appr^Msnded  2,067  Illegals  of 
whom  1,913  or  93  percent  were  employed. 
Sixty-one  of  those  were  *n.m<Tig  over 
$6.50  per  hour. 

Governments  also  are  great  losers. 
Many,  if  not  most.  Illegals  pay  no  Income 
tax,  while  others  swell  the  rolls  of  wel- 
fare agencies.  The  Calif  omla  Social  Wel- 
fare Board  has  estimated  the  cost  to 
California  of  public  assistance  paymmts 
to  illegals  at  more  than  $100  million  per 
year.  One  family  of  Illegals  in  New  York 
City  reportedly  collected  $7,140  In  wel- 
fare payments  In  2  yean  and  used  tbelr 
public  assistance  card  to  arrange  an 
additional  medicaid  paymoit  of  $328  for 
treatment  at  a  city  taoepitaL  To  add  in- 
sult to  injury,  the  husband  was  woiUng 
during  the  entire  period  as  a  well-paid 
security  guard. 

The  costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
In  lost  taxes  also  are  extreooe.  In  a  piUot 
project  in  1974.  the  INS  leferrad  to  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Service  a  sample  of 
1.700  Illegals  who  were  working  when  ap- 
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prehoided.  Ultttnately,  they  were  as- 
sessed over  $25  million  In  back  taxes  and 
$168,000  was  collected.  Fraud  also 
abounds.  In  the  first  10  days  of  a  Dallas 
Investigation,  87  illegals  were  appre- 
hended claiming  a  total  of  429  depend- 
ents, including  18  deipendente  claimed 
by  1  18-year-old  boy. 

FBOBuncs  sax  rumcvLAMLr  skvexx  in 

NXW  TOaK 

While  no  part  of  the  country  is  Im- 
mune from  the  illegal  crisis,  its  greatest 
Impact  Is  In  urban  areas  such  as  New 
York.  According  to  the  local  regional  di- 
rector of  INS,  more  than  100,000  Jobs  in 
the  New  York  area  alone  are  held  by  il- 
legal aliens,  and  the  average  pay  of  the 
Illegal  aliens  apprehended  in  New  York 
last  year  was  about  $150  a  week. 

But  these  persons  not  only  tend  to 
have  higher  paying  Jobs  in  urban  areas, 
they  also  assimilate  much  more  easily 
Into  the  population  at  large  and  are 
more  difficult  to  detect  and  more  expen- 
sive to  detain  and  expel.  Because  of  these 
factors,  the  INS  generally  assigns  pro- 
portionately fewer  agents  to  urban  areas 
than  to  the  Southwest,  where  they  can 
be  used  more  efficiently.  The  combina- 
tion of  insufficient  agents  and  dlfDcuIt 
detection  has  meant  that  for  every  il- 
legal alien  apprehended  in  the  Northeast 
during  fiscal  year  1974,  23  more  were 
caught  in  the  Southwest — 30,000  versus 
690,000 — although  the  same  number  are 
estimated  to  be  in  both  areas. 

OUTXAWIMO  XMPLOTlfXNT  OF  AUKNS 

Obviously,  one  fruitful  method  of  at- 
tacking the  problems  of  illegal  aliens 
would  be  to  deny  all  aliens  access  to  jobs. 
Employment  opportunities  in  the  United 
States  are  the  principal  magnet  for  il- 
legal immigrants.  When  there  are  no 
jobs,  the  fiow  dries  up.  This  was  the  ex- 
perience ha  California,  which  adopted 
legislation  outlawing  the  employment 
of  aliens.  Until  this  law  was  declared  un- 
constitutional as  infringing  on  Federal 
Government  rights,  the  law  had  the  ef- 
fect of  seriously  curtailing  the  number 
of  illegal  aliens  moving  into  the  State.  I, 
therefore,  support  Federal  legislative 
initiatives  to  penalize  employers  who 
knowingly  hire  Illegal  aliens. 

But  such  legislation  cannot  be  fully 
effective  by  Its^.  There  will  always  be 
unscrupulous  employers  who  will  hire 
Illegals  regardless  of  the  consequnices: 
they  are  the  same  employers  who  wlU 
work  illegals  under  inhumane  conditions 
and  who  will  not  pay  Federal  withhold- 
ing, unemployment  compensation,  and 
social  security  taxes  on  behalf  of  such 
emplo2rees.  More  Importantly,  many  em- 
ployaa  will  not  know  they  are  hiring  il- 
legals, many  of  whom  get  fraudulent 
social  security  and  other  Identity  cards. 

The  problem  of  Illegal  aliens  win  not, 
therefore,  be  solved  solely  by  lei^slatton 
to  forbki  the  hiring  of  such  penons.  It 
is  essential  that  the  How  of  illegals  be 
stopped  at  its  sooroe  and  that  vigorous 
stsps  be  taken  to  apprehend  the  lUcvals 
who  are  already  present. 


XAillke  the  illegal  aUens  i^o  enter  the 
Southwest  Uhlted  States  tzxan  Mexico, 
the  illegals  found  In  New  York  typically 
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entered  the  country  legally  on  tourist 
and  student  visas,  took  jobs  in  violation 
of  their  visas,  and  remained  in  the 
United  States  after  their  visas  expired. 
Of  the  6  million  foreigners  who  enter  the 
United  States  on  tourist  visas  each  year, 
about  10  percent  or  600,000  persons  be- 
C(Mne  iUegal  aliens.  While  this  type  of 
illegal  alien  accounts  for  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  the  illegals  presently  in  the  United 
States — it  Is  much  higher  in  New  York — 
only  12  percent  of  the  illegals  caught 
in  fiscal  year  1974  were  of  this  source. 
Clearly  the  problem  of  aliens  violating 
their  visas  cannot  be  met  whoUy  by  more 
effective  detection  methods. 

The  solution  must  lie  in  seeing  that 
these  illegals  do  not  get  tourist  visas  in 
the  first  place.  These  visas  are  issued  by 
State  Department  personnel  at  American 
consular  olBces  around  the  globe.  Sub- 
ject to  local  political  pressures  and  liv- 
ing far  from  the  places  where  the  im- 
pact of  Illegal  aliens  is  felt,  these  con- 
sular officials  tend  to  be  lax  in  their 
issuance  of  visas.  They  rarely  investigate 
a  visa  applicant  thoroughly. 

To  compound  tbe  problem,  these  con- 
sular officials  never  leam  what  becomes 
of  those  people  whose  applications  they 
approve.  This  is  largely  a  result  of  a  woe- 
ful lack  of  cooperation  between  INS,  the 
Justice  Department  agency  which  en- 
forces the  visas,  and  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs,  the  State 
Department  division  which  Issues  the 
visas.  The  former  does  not  let  the  latter 
luiow,  for  example,  which  visa  holders 
violated  the  terms  of  their  visas  nor  does 
it  appear  to  play  any  role  in  training 
consular  officials  In  detecting  potential 
visa  violators.  Symbolic  of  this  lack  of 
coordination  is  the  fact  that  the  two 
agencies  use  incompatible  computer 
systems. 

This  confused  and  disturbing  situa- 
tion can  best  be  solved  by  having  one  in- 
dependent agency  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  problems  of  aliens — from 
the  issuance  of  visas  to  entry  Into  and 
departure  from  the  United  States.  Such 
an  agency  would  alone  have  the  uniform 
and  consistent  perspective,  policies  and 
procedures  necessary  to  halt  the  fiow  of 
Illegal  aliens  at  its  source  in  the  foreign 
countries. 

I  am  the  author  of  a  bill  to  establish 
such  an  agency.  This  bill,  the  Visa  and 
Naturalization  Administration  Act  of 
1975  (H.R.  10182),  would  establish  one 
Government  entity.  Independent  of  the 
Justice  and  State  Departments,  to  as- 
sume all  the  burdens  of  dealing  with 
aliens.  This  agency  would  have  the  re- 
sources and  the  mandate  to  restrict  the 
Issuance  of  visas  only  to  bona  fide  stu- 
dents and  tourists  who  wUl  not  remain 
behind  In  the  United  States  In  violation 
of  their  visas  to  compete  for  scarce  Jobs 
and  community  services. 
sraoKcxB  KMFoacKiairT  MZAsuaBa  axornasD 
The  personnel  and  facilities  which  the 
Federal  Government  devotes  to  Immi- 
gration work  must  be  vastly  Increased. 
In  District  3.  tbe  INS  area  encompass- 
ing New  Yoric.  there  were,  as  of  March 
1975.  28  agents  to  detect  I  to  IJl  million 

The  insanity  of  such  manpower  figures 


speaks  for  iladf .  In  the  hwt  6  yean,  Dte- 
triei  t  flOebda  havvdoMrtMl  about  5,800 
persons  and  verified  tbe  deyaituie  of 
S8,00e  otliM*  who  WOTe  allowed  to  leave 
Ttriuntarltr. 

But  the  larvioe  does  not  know  whether 
another  4S.O0O  fflesal  aliens  who  were 
ordered  to  leave  aetualli'  went  home.  It 
has  no  record  of  their  d^MUture  and  is 
not  eren  tiTtne  to  find  them.  Mon  than 
18.000  coinpialntB  from  the  puUlc  of 
suspected  Illegal  aliens  are  plUng  up 
awalthig  investigation — the  number  was 
44.000  before  "uniuomlsing  leads"  were 
pulled  from  the  flies  in  the  last  2  years. 
Hundreds.  poiuqM  thousands,  of  cases 
<rf  fraudulent  or  criminal  activity  by 
aliens,  ranging  from  drug  tralBcktaig  to 
proeatattoD  to  driving  without  a  Ucoiae. 
are  also  unastlgned.  It  should  be  noted 
that  at  310  persons  arrested  In  October 
1974 IB  New  Toik  City  on  coealne-smug- 
gttDg  tiiargee.  half  were  illegal  aliens. 

The  IMS  haa  asked  for  3,000,  or  35  per- 
cent, more  trained  personneL  Tills  Is  the 
minimum  required,  and  I  am  drtng  all  In 
my  power  to  see  that  these  needs  are  met 
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cotoKatarr  »Mmn»M<m  omilko  rem 
Finally,  urgent  steps  must  be  taken  to 
allevtete  0ie  burdens  on  sdect  communi- 
ties, sudi  as  north-central  Queens,  which 
bear  the  brunt  of  VMeral  neglect  of  the 
proUcoM  posed  by  Illegal  aliens.  Funds 
must  be  Infused  Into  these  communities 
to  rdieve  the  stress  placed  on  Inadeouate 
transportation,  medical,  housing,  and 
educational  facilities.  Congress  eurrentiy 
allocates  money  to  businesses  hard  hit 
by  fbreign  Imports  of  goods.  It  is  mly 
proper  that  this  same  protectkm  be  af- 
ftoded  to  areas  Impacted  not  I^  foreign 
merdnuMUse  but  bgr  Individuals  who  have 
vlolatod  our  law  in  entering  and  remain- 
ing In  this  country. 

I  win  shortly  Introduce  a  bill  providing 
Federal  Impact  aid  to  communities  which 
an  dwwn,  to  have  a  Ugh  ccmeentratkm 
of  Illegal  aUens.  Passage  of  this  bin  will 
not  eliminate  the  presence  at  fflegab 
but  It  wuidd  place  more  of  the  burden  at 
thai  pweente  where  It  belongs,  on  the 
shouMerr  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 


Hm  problems  posed  by  illegal  aliens 
In  the  United  States  are  at  a  crisis  stage. 
Scarce  Jobs  are  made  yet  scarcer,  and 
overextended  laransportatton,  educa- 
tional, housing,  medical,  and  other  com- 
munity faculties  aro  being  pressed  to  the 
limits  of  their  endurance. 

Massive  Oovemment  Intervention  is 
reouired.  Tills  should.  In  part,  take  the 
form  of  outlawing  the  hiring  of  illegal 
aliens.  But  this  will  not  solve  all  of  the 
problons.  The  flow  of  Illegals  must  be  cut 
off  at  Its  source,  and  this  requires  the 
establishment  of  a  new  FMeral  agency 
with  complete  responsibility  for  aliens. 
AdditloDally,  illegal  aliens  already  pres- 
ent must  be  aiwrehended,  a  task  requir- 
ing a  greatly  expanded  network  of  im- 
migratksi  agency  investigators. 

FInaOy,  communities  hard  hit  by  ille- 
gal aUens  need  assistance,  and  a  Federal 
tmpaet  aid  program  should  rapidly  be 
adopted  to  funnd  desperate  needed 
fUidB  to  these  areas  which  find  their 
facflttieB  strained  to  ttie  breaking  point 


Hob.  Tyonno  Bratkwaite  Borke 

OV  OJkUrOMMlA 

IN  THB  H0178B  OF  RBPRR8ENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1975 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  14,  1975,  I  Introduced 
the  EqiuJ  Opportunity  for  Displaced 
Homemakers  Act  (HJl.  7003) .  Since  that 
time,  this  legislation  has  gained  nation- 
wide attention  and  stiiwort  and  has  gen- 
erated a  tremendous  response,  particu- 
larly from  those  people  It  would  most 
benefit — the  displaced  homemakers. 

I  am  reintroducing  HJt.  7003  today 
with  a  few  changes  which  are  the  result 
of  suggestions  I  received  when  I  circu- 
lated the  bill  for  comment.  While  these 
changes  Improve  the  bill,  they  do  not 
change  its  t^slc  premise,  which  is  to  laro- 
vlde  counseling,  information  and  serv- 
ices to  displaced  homemakers  so  ttiat 
they  may  eventually  become  self-stiffld- 
ent  I  plan  to  reintroduce  the  bin  with 
cosponsors  shortly. 

My  office  has  received  many  Inquiries 
from  throughout  the  country  about  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  Insert  the  text  of  the  revised 
bm  and  a  comprehensive  factsheet  de- 
tailing the  extent  of  the  problem  and 
the  need  for  the  multipurpose  service 
programs;  I  am  also  Including  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Marlene  Clmons  of  ttie 
lioe  Angeles  Ttanes  descrlbhig  the  legis- 
lation and  the  pUebt  of  the  displaced 
homemaker: 

HA.  7003 
A  bm  to  provide  fen-  the  establlBhinent  of 
m\UtlinirpoM   mttIo*   progranw  for  dto- 
pUKMd  homemakera,  and  for  other  pur- 


Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
SejtretenUtttvee  of  the  United  Statet  ot 
America  in  Congresa  aaaembled. 

SBOBT  TITLB 

Shctiom  1.  Thla  Act  majr  b«  dted  as  ttie 
"Squal  Opportunity  for  Di^Oaced  Home- 
makers  Act". 

mnmros  anb  fdbpose 

8k.  3.  (a)  The  OongresB  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  homemakers  are  an  tmrecognlzed  and 
unpaid  part  of  the  national  wortc  force  who 
make  an  Inyaluable  contiflratlon  to  the  wel- 
fare and  eoonomlc  stabUlty  of  the  Natton 
but  who  receive  no  health,  retirement,  or 
unemployment  beneflta  ae  a  result  of  their 
labor; 

(2)  an  Increasing  nimiber  of  homemakers 
are  displaced  In  their  middle  years  from  their 
family  role  and  left  without  any  source  of 
financial  security  through  divorce,  the  death 
of  their  apouae,  or  the  loss  of  family  income; 

(8)  displaced  homemakers  often  are  sub- 
ject to  dUcrlimnatlon  in  employment  be- 
cause of  age,  sex.  and  lack  of  any  recent 
pcUd  work  experience:  and 

(4)  displaced  homemakers  often  are  with- 
out any  source  of  Income  because — 

(A)  they  are  ineligible  for  social  security 
benaflte  because  they  are  too  young,  or  be- 
cause they  are  divorced  from  the  famUy 
wage  earner: 

(B)  they  are  ineligible  for  Federal  welfare 
assistance  if  they  are  not  physically  disabled 
and  their  children  are  past  a  certain  age; 

(C)  they  are  Ineligible  for  unemployment 
Izisurance  because  they  have  been  engaged 
tn  tmpald  labor  in  the  home. 


(b)  It  Is  the  piurpoee  of  thla  Act  to  requln 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  BMdth. 
Xdueatton.  and  Welfai*  to  establish  mulS-  v 
purpose  service  programs  to  provide  neoesaary  ^ 
tnoning,  ooaaaellng,  and  swrlces  for  dls'  v 
placed  homemakers  so  that  they  may  enjoy  -f 
the  independence  and  economic  security  i 
vital  to  a  productive  life. 

DU'IMITIONS  % 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "displaced  homemaker"  means 
an  individual  who — 

(A)  has  worked  In  the  home  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  years  providing  impatd 
household  services  for  family  members;  ^ 

(B)  Is  not  gainfully  employed;  ^ 

(C)  has  had,  or  would  have,  difficulty  in 
securing  employment;  and 

(D)  has  been  dependent  on  the  Income 
of  another  family  member  but  Is  no  longer 
supported  by  such  Income,  or  has  been  de- 
pendent on  Federal  assistance  but  Is  no 
longer  eligible  for  such  assistance;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

MTTtTIFU  aPOSE      SERVICE      PSOCRAMS 

SBC.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
multipurpose  service  programs  for  dlsplsced 
homemakers  which  shall  Include — 

(1)  Job  ooimaellng  services  which  shall- - 

(A)  be  qMctfloaUy  designed  for  a  peison 
entering  the  Job  market  after  a  number  of 
years  as  a  homemaker;  and 

(B)  operate  to  counsel  displaced  home- 
makers  with  respect  to  appropriate  Job  op- 
portunities; 

(2)  Job  training  and  Job  placement  serv- 
ices which  shall — 

(A)  devrtop,  by  working  with  state  and 
local  government  agencies  and  private  em- 
ployers, traixUng  and  placement  programs 
for  Jobs  In  the  public  and  private  sectors; 

(B)  assist  dlqdaced  homemakers  In  gain- 
ing admission  to  existing  public  and  private 
Job  training  programs  and  opportunities;  and 

(O)  assist  in  identifying  community  needs 
and  seeking  funding  for  new  public  sector 
Jobs; 

(8)  health  education  and  counseling  serv- 
ices with  respect  to — 

(A)  general  principles  of  preventative 
health  oare; 

(B)  health  care  consimier  education,  par- 
ticularly stiectkm  of  physicians  and  health 
emn  servtees,  laeludlng,  but  not  Umlted  to, 
Btelth  Maintenance  Organizations  and 
bealtli  insurance; 

(C)  family  health  care  and  nutrition 
education; 

(D)  alcohol  and  dnig  addiction;  and 
(B)  other  related  health  care  matters; 
(4)  financial  management  services  which 

provide  Information  and  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  lns«irance,  taxes,  estate  and  probst« 
problems,  mortgages,  loans,  and  other  related 
financial  matters: 

(6)    educational  services,  Including — 

(A)  outreach  and  Information  about 
courses  (Bering  credit  through  secondary  or 
post-secondary  education  programs,  mclud- 
Ing  bilingual  programing  where  appropriate; 
and 

(B)  information  about  such  other  pro- 
grams which  are  determined  to  be  of  in- 
terest and  benefit  to  displaced  homemakers 
by  the  Secretary; 

(6)  4egal  counseling  services  which  pro- 
vide information  and  referral  with  respect 
to  prepaid  legal  services  plans,  clvU  rights 
law,  lawyer  referral  services,  paralegal  as- 
sistance, and  other  forms  of  legal  assistance; 
and 

(7)  outreach  and  Information  services  with 
respect  to  Federal  employment,  education, 
health,  and  unemployment  assistanoe  pro- 
grams which  the  Secretary  determines  would 
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be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  displaced  home- 
makers. 

(b)  Supervisory,  technical,  and  adminis- 
trative positions  relating  to  multtpuzpoee 
service  programs  established  under  this  Aot 
BhaU,  to  the  maxlmtun  extent  feasUile,  be 
filled  by  displaced  homemakers. 
ADicnnsnATioir 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  and  make  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entitles  for  piuposes 
of  establishing  multipurpose  service  pro- 
grams under  this  Aot. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Commissioner  of  tlie  Social  Security  Ad- 
mlnlstraticm,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  and  such  other  per- 
sons In  the  executive  branch  of  tbe  FeiteHd 
Government  as  the  Secretary  considers  ^>- 
proprlate  to  facflitate  the  coordination  of 
multlpiupose  service  programs  established 
under  this  Act  with  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams of  a  similar  nature. 

STDDT  or  nOBtAI.  FBOOaAlU 

Sic.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  through  ooonlinatlon  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  and  appropriate  proce- 
dures for  allowing  displaced  homemakers  to 
partlc^te  in^- 

(A)  programs  established  under  the  Oom- 
prehenslTe  employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  (29  V3.C.  801  et  seq.) ; 

(B)  work  Incentive  programs  established 
under  section  432(b)  (1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  and 

(C)  related  Federal  employment,  educa- 
tion, and  health  assistance  programs;  and 

(2)  through  co<»:dination  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  and  appropriate  proce- 
dures for  aUowing  displaced  homemakers  to 
participate  In  programs  established  for  bene- 
fits provided  under — 

(A)  the  Federal-State  Extended  TTnen^Ioy- 
ment  Compensation  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-373;  87  Stat.  708) ; 

(B)  title  n  of  the  Emergency  Jobs  and 
TTnonployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974  (Pub- 
Uc  Law  98~S67;  88  Stat.  1860) ; 

(C)  the  Emwgency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-672;  88 
Stat.  1869);  and 

(D)  related  Federal  unemployment  asslst- 
uuft  programs. 

RXPORT 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  final 
repOTt  to  each  House  ot  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  final  report  shaU  con- 
tain a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings  *««1 
conclusions  of  the  studies  conducted  under 
section  6,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  or  othw  action  as  the 
Secretary  may  consider  appropriate. 

OONTUBUnOKS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  accept,  use,  and 
dispose  of  contributions  of  money,  services, 
and  property. 

NOMTDISCBtMIKATION 

Sec.  9.  No  person  in  the  United  States  shall 
on  the  ground  of  sex.  age,  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pating in,  be  dei)led  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  imder,  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  Act. 

ATTTROamATIOK   OV  APnOHUTIOini 

Sec.  10.  Effective  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  June  80, 1976,  tban  Is  baMby 
authorized  to  be  apiMt^riated  such  soom  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purmmss 
of  this  Act.  ^^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Fact  Shxr  ok  BJL   7008 — ^Equal  Ofvob- 

TUnn-I   FO«  DlBPLACBD  HOMEMAXBS  ACT 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  biU? 
The  purpose  of  HJL  7001  is  to  provide  for 

estabUshment  of  multipurpose  service  pro- 
grams for  displaced  homemakers  to  help 
them  through  a  readjustment  period  and 
become  self-suiBcient.  The  contrlbuUon  of 
homemakers  to  sodety  and  the  eoonomy  goes 
vlrtuaUy  unreoognlaed.  Homemakers  are 
among  the  few  groups  of  workers  who  lack 
the  protections  of  Social  Seenrity,  immn- 
ployment  Insurance,  or  workmen's  compen- 
sation. Whan  their  Job  reqjxm^bUttles  are 
terminated  by  divorce,  separation,  or  widow- 
hood in  thehr  middle  years,  they  are  often 
left  without  any  source  of  ow^Tmif^i  security 
and  little  or  no  marketable  work  experience. 
Tbia  legislation  seeks  to  deal  with  the 
predicament  ot  displaced  homemakers  by 
providing  counseling  and  services  so  that 
they  can  enjoy  tb»  Independence  and  se- 
curity vital  to  a  productive  life. 

2.  Who  are  the  "dlqilaoed  homemakers"? 
A  displaced  homemaker  is  an  individual 

who  has  been  doing  unpaid  labor  in  the 
home,  who  is  not  gainfully  employed,  who 
has  had,  or  would  have,  difficulty  in  securing 
employment;  and  who  has  been  dejMndent 
on  the  Income  of  anotber  famUy  member  but 
la  no  loaager  supported  by  that  Income. 

These  individuals,  most  often  women  in 
their  middle  years,  have  contributed  years  of 
maintaining  a  home  and  family  and  sud- 
denly find  themselves  "displaced"  through 
divorce,  separation,  widowhood,  or  other  loss 
of  family  Income. 

A  "displaced  homemaker"  could  be  a 
womati  who  has  been  dependent  on  her  hus- 
band's Income  throughout  their  marriage 
and  loses  that  financial  support  because  of 
divorce  or  the  death  of  her  husband.  Or  it 
could  be  a  man  who  has  stayed  at  home  to 
take  care  of  his  parents  and  loses  his  income 
because  of  their  death.  Or  it  could  be  a 
mother  who  la  no  longer  eligible  for  federal 
welfare  assistance  because  her  children  are 
past  a  certain  age. 

3.  What  are  the  problems  facing  the  "dis- 
placed homemaker"? 

This  Is  a  group  that  "falls  between  the 
crack"  in  terms  of  federal  Income  security 
programs.  They  are  frequently  Ineligible  for 
aoclal  security  benefits  because  they  are  too 
ymmg.  and  for  many,  they  will  naver  qualify 
for  Social  Security  because  they  have  been 
divorced  from  the  family  wage  earner.  They 
are  ineligible  for  Federal  welfare  aasldtance  If 
they  are  not  physically  disabled  and  thehr 
children  are  over  18. 

They  are  ineUgible  for  imemployment  in- 
surance because  they  have  been  engaged  in 
lupald  labor  in  tbe  home,  iriUle  at  the  same 
time  they  are  often  subject  to  «<i«m<.im«yt1on 
In  seeking  employment  because  ot  age,  w^^ 
and  lack  of  any  recent  paid  work  experience. 
They  are  subject  to  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  any  sector  of  Une  woskforoe. 

Often  they  have  lost  their  rights  as  bene- 
ficiaries under  employers'  pension  and  health 
plans  through  divorce  or  widowhood  and 
they  are  generally  unacoepUble  to  private 
health  insurance  plans  because  of  their  sex 
and  age. 

4.  How  extensive  is  the  problem? 

It  is  difficult  to  pii^mint  exaetly  how  many 
pec^le  would  quaUfy  as  dlq>laoed  hmnemak- 
ers  because  homemakers  don't  often  iH>pear 
in  government  statlsttcs  and  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  eoonomy  is  not  rsoognliwrt  How- 
ever, tbo  AiH^im^  fog  m^f^^tfj  Homemak- 
ers of  Oakland,  Oallfocnla  has  estimated, 
through  careful  research,  that  over  2.2.  mil- 
Uon  women  fsU  into  the  dlq>laoed  home- 
maker  category  as  ot  Maroh.  1973. 

Tbtj  also  point  out  that  a  large  number  of 
people  are  potential  displaced  homemakers: 


33483 

Married  women  between  the  ages  of  34  and 
64  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force  and  have 
no  children  under  18  totalled  7A  million  in 
Mamh.  1973.  Moreover,  16  million  women  out 
of  the  labor  force  who  eorrenUy  have  minor 
children  will  be  without  benefits  when  their 
children  reach  18  years  of  age. 

6.  Why  does  this  problem  exist? 

The  changing  status  of  the  family  has 
catight  older  wtHnen  unprotected.  The  divorce 
rate  has  nearly  doubled  over  the  last  decade 
and  a  half.  In  1960,  there  were  36  divorces  per 
1000  and  by  1974  this  figure  mcrsased  to  63 
per  1000.  One  fotuth  of  the  divorces  filed 
are  after  more  tlian  16  years  ot  marriage.  The 
trend  Is  toward  no-fault  dlasolutlon  of  mar- 
riage and  spousal  support  for  limited  periods, 
if  stall. 

Increasing  number  of  older  wmnen  live 
without  men.  There  has  been  an  Increase  of 
46%  m  the  number  of  househcrfds  headed 
by  women  in  tlie  last  decade.  In  1973,  1  in 
every  8  families  was  headed  by  a  woman, 
40%  of  poor  families  bad  a  woman  as  Its 
head.  Furthermore,  there  are  more  than 
four  times  as  many  widows  as  widowers.  The 
oider  wonen  beoome,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  be  on  their  own. 

6.  What  does  HB  7003  provide? 

The  bill  provides  for  tbe  eetabllshment 
of  multi-purpose  service  programs  to  offer 
training,  counseling  and  services  for  dis- 
placed bomemakets.  The  programs  would  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Eduoatlcm  and  WeUare. 

Ttieea  programs  Include:  Job  counseling, 
Job  training  and  placement  services,  health 
education  and  counseling,  «in«.nrifti  num. 
agement  services,  legal  referral  and  counsel- 
ing services,  education  referral  and  coun- 
seling services  and  outreach  and  Information 
services  relating  to  already  existing  Inderal 
programs. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  a  one-year  study  and 
report  to  Congress  on  the  feasibility  of  and 
appropriate  procedures  for  includmg  dis- 
placed homemakers  under  unemployment 
compensation  programs.  While  homemakers 
make  an  invaluable  contributkm  to  tlie  wel- 
fare and  economic  stability  of  this  country, 
then  is  no  unemployment  insurance  for  a 
homemaker  who  Is  "laid  off". 

7.  What  can  people  do  to  assure  pas- 
sage of  this  bill? 

HR  7008  is  presentiy  pending  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunity  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Tou 
and/or  your  organisatkm  can  support  thla 
legislation  by  writing  to  tbe  Chairman,  the 
Hon.  Augustus  Hawkins,  ssklng  for  *'9^'\r'gii 
to  be  held  on  the  bill. 

Individuals  should  also  write  to  their  own 
Representative  to  urge  their  support  and 
co-sponsorship  of  HJL  7003,  and  to  their 
Senat<H«  to  urge  supi>ort  of  the  Senate 
counterpart,  S.  2353,  introduced  by  Senator 
John  Tunney. 


GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ASKS  OCHOIERCE 
FOR  DBrrAILB  ON  THE  KNFORCE- 
B4ENT  OF  ANTI-BOYCOTT  POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  ICASSACHtrSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Arab  boycott  continues  to  exert  Intense 
pressure  upon  American  cranpanles  and 
vldlates  our  country's  espoused  doctrine 
oi  free  trade,  the  Ford  administration 


il$m 


an  pnwMed  tegtolatton  tio  coun- 

taTMt  Um  inkHam  elbeU  of  the  bor- 
eott  and  to  pratwk  Aaimleaa  Anna  Xram 
of  •CBnuMrte  eovdon.  Hm  ad- 


that  new  lagMallon  iB  onzKceKaiy  atiiGe 
existtnc  knr  enatalM  eseentiTe  dqwrt- 
menti  to  aet  acaliiit  the  bogrcott.  Yet, 
tte  Departmenti  of  Oommexce.  State, 
IJoBtloe  have  not  need  their 
authod^  to  take  effecttre 

bat  the  boreott,  OAvcd  the 

admtotrtratlMi^  apparoift  onwffltaicnen 
to  take  the  taitlattve  in  this  regaid,  it 
is  tawanbeirt  upon  Congress  to  mandate 
enforcement  of  our  antlboycott  p(dlcy 
ttiroiitb  awaopriato  amendments  to  the 
Ksport  Admlnistratloo  Act  of  1909. 

It  is  swnefhat  unfortunate  that  re- 
cent fmniiwkHUI  tavolTement  In  this 
■nhtert  ana  has  focused  atanost  eachi- 
itftir  OB  the  Oommeree  DenartmenTs 
rrfOMd  to  dtaelose  eertafai  boycott-related 
tafomatlOD  to  ttM  Ooogrees  and  the  md)- 
Be.  Whlla  this  issue  is  Important  and 
vananis  proovt  remedial  action  fagr  the 
l>wtisss  or  ttM  courts,  it  has  had  the 
ifleet  o<  dellsrting  attantloii  from  the 
^■^l1alltmto^  tssns  tht  admintrtratlon's 
Mhov  to  mtnim  tte  eklsthw  dtaere- 
tlonary  powcn  and  flie  resnitfaiff  neees- 
stty  ot  new  legislation  to  combat  the  boy- 
cott. 

Z  am  vQeased  to  report  ihat  the  Gov- 
enunsBfr  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
OnnemeiBe,  ninsimmi.  and  Monetary  At- 
tain. wtaBa  stffl  imolved  wtHi  its  own 
diqittto  with  the  Commerce  Dqwrtment 
over  the  disdosure  of  boireott-related 
dowoneuU.  is  moring  toward  an  investi- 
gattflB  of  the  substance,  or  lack  thereof. 
of  flto  OeiMurtment's  enforcement  of  the 
peBer  of  the  Uhlted  States  to  (MPPose  re- 

'  '  I  praetlees.  On  October  17, 

.  Chatnnan  BnjAiar  8. 
sent  a  letter  to  Commowe 
Beerelarr  Rogers  Mbrton  reqnesttag  de- 
tailed inf  ormation  on  the  Commerce  De- 
partmenfi  antlbovoott  program.  I  hope 
that  Sserefaiy  Uorton  wffl  rqply  ezpe- 
dWnnsly  to  Chairman  RoaaHnuL's  let- 
tor  aa  that  the  subcommittee  can  more 


ttia  Dmtftanent  of  Commerce  and 
tta  need  for  legislatiTe  action. 
TIM  taart  of  the  letter  follows: 

,  Consume  utm  Mbm- 

SoBcomaRKK  or 

c  OH  Ouvummnr 


WmiMm0to»,  DjO^  October  17. 1975. 
Oi  B.  itoetoK. 
',  Department  of  Com  merce, 
DJO. 
rt: 
ednrin1«tr»tton  Act  of  1969, 
PaMi»I«v  Jfo.  n-lM.  as  Stet.  Ml.  prorMM: 
nt  Is  the  potter  of  the  Ubttwl  States  (A) 
to  opposercstelcttr*  tndc  praetleei  or  boy- 
eotte  iMMni  or  ImfieMtf  by  f(a«lgn  ootm- 
t>lM  sgilntt  other  oountrlas  friendly  to  the 
nutted  Startee,  aad  (B)  to  encourage  and  re- 
qoeat  AaaMetto  eeaeigM  aogaged  in  ttie  ex- 
port o<  actldee,  materia]!.  cnpidleB,  or  Infor- 
BMttQO.  to  refoM  to  take  any  action.  Includ- 
ing the  fumUftlag  of  Inftanuttlfln  or  the 
•IgBteg  e(  agreameato.  arbksh  hae  the  effect 
flC  forthMlng  cr  auwKirtlng  the  leatrtcttre 
»*<•  pseotloaeor  boyooUe  foatved  or  1b- 
f0"'*'y*2ft*«*g»  oooatoy  agatoa*  another 

[lliamMi  «jt).  M  App.  VSJO.  I  *iefl(f )  i  '  * 
la  eeiTynig  out  tte  eongreealonal  reaponal- 


'  EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

bOlfy  to  oreraee  the  Department  of  Oom- 
morce,  the  Buhoommlttee  destree  to  know: 

(1)  What  ipeeifleatepahaa  the  Department 
takiB  aUoa  the  enactment  of  the  Biport 
iUlmtmrtnUfcia  Act  of  1009  to  Inmlement  the 
section  qaoted  above? 

(3)  Baa  the  Department  aought  to  deny 
OT  threatened  to  deny  axport  UceoMs  to  U A 
*** "liewly  that  partlctpate  In  or  aupport 
auoh  rartrletlve  trade  practices  or  boyoottaf 
^Mcuy  aU  saeh  inatanoee. 

(8)  Haa  the  Department  sought  to  deny 
OT  threatened  to  deny  benefits  of  Oorem- 
ment  prognma.  incIutUng  subeldlaa  and  con- 
toieto,  to  oompanlas  which  partlctpate  in  ot 
Mipport  such  restrlctlva  trade  practloca  or 
boycotts?  4>eclfy  aU  such  Instancea. 

(4)  Haa  the  Department  sought  to  deny 
OT  threatened  to  deny  export  Ucensee  to  U^. 
COTBpanleB  which  vloUte  Section  809  J  of  the 
Bxport  Administration  Regulations  detailing 
boycott  reporting  requirements?  Please  spec-, 
Ify  all  such  Instanoes. 

(6)  If  the  answers  to  questions  2,  8  «nd/or 
4  are  In  the  negatlTc.  does  the  Department 
have  the  authority  under  existing  law  to  take 
such  actions? 

(8)  Under  the  Department's  boycott  re- 
porting requirements,  are  foreign  subslxU- 
arlea  of  American  oompanto  whfctti  seeMva 
requests  fcr  the  fumhhing  of  information  or 
the  algning  <rf  agreements  to  further  or  sup- 
port a  restrictive  trade  practice  or  boycott 
required  to  report  that  fact  to  tiie  Deoart- 
mant? 

^)  According  to  data  supplied  June  25, 
1975.  by  Undersecretary  John  K  Tabor  to 
Senator  Harrison  A.  WiUlams,  Jr..  the  total 
dollar  value  of  goods  involved  in  reported 
boycott-rrtated  transactions  incrsMed  from 
less  than  $10  million  in  1974  to  more  than 
eaoo  million  in  1975  to  date. 

a.  Bow  do  you  ei^laln  this  dramsUc  in- 
crease? 

b.  Could  it  be  Inferred  from  these  statistics 
that  the  boycott  reporting  requirements  were 
not  adequately  enfcmed  prior  to  1976? 

c.  To  what  extent  do  you  bcUeve  the  boy- 
cott reporting  requirements  are  still  violated 
OT  Ignored? 

(8)jnea8e  explain  how  the  practice  of  the 
oyerwimt  to  distribute  and  dlasemlnate 
Wdmvltatlons  or  •tMjders"  containing  re- 
amcttve  trade  and  boycott  provisions  dlreot- 
eg  against  nations  friendly  to  the  United 
Bhrtee  is  oonstetent  with  Section  8(5)  of  the 
sport  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

(9)  Is  the  pracuce  refored  to  In  question 
■  above  carried  out  at  pubUo  expense?  If  so, 
WMt  Is  Xi»  approximate  annual  cost  of  dls- 
Wlbutlng  tenders  containing  boycott  provl- 
atona  to  American  flrttH? 

(10)  Saetta  369.3  of  the  Export  Admlnls- 
teuton  aegolatlon.  details  the  reports  re- 
qmwd  0*  UA  exporters  subjected  to  boycott- 
related  requests. 

a.  Deeedbo  In  detaU  the  Departments  pro- 
gam  to  enftnvs  said  regulattons  from  the 
data  of  pvonidgatlon  to  the  present. 

b.  What  Is  the  approximate  annual  cost  of 
tWa  enforosnsnt  effort  from  1969  to  date? 

manposrer  and  budget  allocated  by  year. 

«.  What  evidence  Is  gathered  by  the  Depart- 
msnt  to  warrant  the  Issuance  of  warning 
letters?  How  Is  that  evidence  gathered? 

d.  Explain  how  the  preeent  reporting  re- 
Oimraimts  serve  to  enforce  our  Hation's  an- 
tt^byeott  policy  as  stated  m  Section  3(6)  ot 
the  Bxport  Administration  Aet. 

(11)  On  IMRiary  36,  1978,  President  Ford 
9ake  out  agabist  restrletlTe  trade  practlcee 
aaa  annoansed  that  yow  Department,  among 
otnars,  would  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
nakeralteUe  recommendations  for  aeUon. 

a.  Deecrlbs  the  investigation  conducted  by 
your  D^Mutment. 

b.  Belats  the  flndlngs  and  recommenda- 
tions submitted  to  the  President. 

(13)  Is  there  currently  a  C<unmerce  Depart- 
ment Boycott  Task  Force?  If  so.  who  serves 
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on  this  task  force?  What  are  Its  responsi 
biUtles?  What  has  it  aooompUahed?    ^^"' 

<18)  It  Is  rsqulrad  by  sUsttng  Uw  that 
data  submitted  In  fnUUlmsnt  of  boycott  r*. 
porting  reqnlremsnts  bs  Utpi  confidential 
from  oommltteea  of  the  Congress  with  Jtols- 
dletion  over  your  agency?  If  so.  please  dte 
the  statute  which  guarantees  confldentlaUtv 
to  this  particular  Information. 

(14)  If  the  Commeroe  Department  ^ti 
Its  own  dticretlon  In  deciding  to  ocdlect  boy- 
cott Information  under  a  promise  of  coofl- 
dentiallty.  what  were  Its  reaaons  for  sotti 
sscrecy?  Oould  the  Department  dlscloae  all 
such  Information  collected  In  the  future?  If 
not,  why  not? 

(16)  In  your  opinion,  does  ciurent  leglsla- 
tkm  give  your  Department  adequate  autbOT- 
Ity  to  enforce  the  antl-boyoott  poUoy  oo». 
talned  within  the  Export  Administration  Aet 
of  1968? 

(16)  Would  new  legislation  be  necessary  to 
prohibit  American  «"»"panlts  from  comply, 
ing  with  boycott-related  ^^^lt1rti^t^^^^  or  i^  exist- 
ing legislation  adeqtiate  for  that  purpose? 
Sincerely, 

BZNJAMIN  S.  BOSXMTKAL, 

Chittrman. 


THE  NATION  SALUTES  ALL  WA(36 
A.C..  INC.  OF  PAISRSON.  NJ.  0» 
ITS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PDB- 
LIC  SEBVIC!E  TO  OX7R  YOUWO  PBO- 
PLE  IN  CfOMPETrnVE  SPORTS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
October  25,  residents  of  my  Bghth  Con- 
gressicmal  District,  State  of  NOw  Jeney 
will  gather  together  at  the  Wcstmount 
Country  CHuh,  West  Paterson,  NJ.  in 
celebration  of  the  50th  golden  anniver- 
sary of  All  Wags  A.C.,  Inc.  of  Patereon, 
N.J.,  esteemed  sponsors  of  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  athletic  youth  pro- 
grams of  our  Nation.  It  will  be  my  honor 
and  privilege  to  address  this  assonblage 
and  I  loiow  you  and  our  ccdieagues  here 
in  the  Congress  win  want  to  Join  witii 
me  In  extending  our  heartiest  greetings 
and  felicitations  to  the  offlcers  ar^i  mem- 
bers of  All  Wags  A.C.,  Inc.  on  this  most 
auspicious  occasion  in  appreciatian  of 
the  excellence  oi  their  piddle  service  to 
the  youth  of  America  in  building 
strength  of  character,  fair  play,  and 
sportsmanship  through  recreation  in 
athletic  and  social  activltiee  for  the 
youngsters  of  the  Greater  Paterson  area 
between  the  ages  of  t  and  18  years  of 
age. 

At  the  outset  let  me  commend  to  you 
ito  current  officers,  trustees  and  past 
presidents  who  so-ve,  and  have  served 
with  distinction  in  bringing  the  hi^Mst 
standards  of  exeelleace  to  the  sports 
world  of  baseball  and  football  in  the 
lUMrtheastem  metropolitan  area  of  our 
country,  as  follows: 

THs  BOifOSAaLZ  omcxas — levs 

Sam  abfllo.  President. 

Ttkix  PefTotta,  1st  Vice  President. 

Find  Calvetti.  Sd  Vice  Ftesldent. 

Richard  Maiotto.  financial  Secretary. 

John  A.  Pasquale  m.  Recording  Sec- 
retary. , 
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Charles  Tolomeo,  Treasurer. 
James  Ferraro,  Sergeani-at-Arms. 
Robert  J.  Passero,  Counsd. 


Bob  Wyder,  Chairman. 

Ray  Quarino.  Sr. 

Tony  Pasquale. 

Rooco  Merllno. 

Ralph  Tolomeo,  Sr. 

John  J.  Pasquale. 

Steve  Sclllleri. 

PAST  ivKsmxina 

•  William  "Wee"  MenJor. 

Tony  Pasquale. 

Charles  Baratta. 

John  J.  Pasquale. 

Charles  Trombetta. 

Henry  Sgroeso. 

*Ed  Bastady. 

*Joe  Passero. 

Bfort  Rlttenberg. 

•PhU  Ross. 

Ralph  Tcdomeo,  Jr. 

Dom  Dlnardo. 

Tony  Marlconda. 

Tom  Church. 

John  A.  Pasquale,  IIL 

Robert  J.  Passero. 

TomPlcoolL 

Nick  De  Nova. 

Tom  Bfaselll. 

Robert  Wyder. 

'Deceased. 

In  reflecting  on  the  history  of  All  Wags, 
Inc.,  we  recall  the  qualilgr  of  it»aiW>r»hip 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  of  distinguished 
community  leaders  throughout  the  years 
who  were  responsible  for  perpetuating  its 
sterling  principles  and  achieving  the  pre- 
onlnence  of  its  athletic  and  social  en- 
deavors that  brought  Joy  and  refresh- 
ment of  spirit  to  our  people  during  these 
past  60  years. 

The  Inltiia  fundralslng  and  founding 
of  All  Wags,  Inc.,  was  led  by  V^niam 
"Wee"  Menler,  Harold  Oreider,  Nick 
Pandolfl.  Charles  Baratta,  TOny  BCartone. 
Augie  Feura,  Ifflke  Qrego,  Joe  and  Tony 
lanoKzl,  Mike  Pleura,  Pete  Sheridan,  Paul 
Icttiedo,  and  Tony  Pasquale.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  19S0  through  the 
outstanding  contribution  of  Bfike  Paiella, 
IXhu  Mele,  Louis  and  Emil  Sgrosso,  Sam 
I*  Cava,  Carmen  LePore,  Emil  Schmidt, 
Russ  Pagaon.  Fred  DeFeo  and  Doc  Naples 
All  Wags  A.C.  attained  blue  ribbon  per- 
formances in  baseball  participating  in 
the  playoffs  with  a  25  to  8  record,  facing 
the  Emblems  In  the  finals.  In  1933  they 
won  the  CSty  C^hampionshlp  and  with  a 
22  to  2  record  went  on  to  win  the  State 
Championship  in  1034  behind  the  "major 
league"  pitehing  arm  of  Nick  Swetz,  one 
of  the  most  heralded  southpaws  of  Pater- 
son, Nj.;  and  second  baseman  Joe  Pas- 
sero, who  later  served  as  Recreation 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Paterson. 
Other  members  of  this  championship 
squad  were:  inflelders  Sammy  Matchett, 
Cubby  Matehett,  and  Johnny  De  Maria; 
outfielders  Ralidi  Knight,  Al  Cozsalino 
and  Casey  DeSlst;  pitehers  Doc  Naples. 
Kreger  De  Young,  Jackie  Eeehnan  and 
Mike  DeVlta;  catehen  Fred  DeFeo  and 
Ralph  "Corp"  DeluUo,  \rtio  later  served 
as  area  scout  for  the  CJhIcago  Cubs;  as- 
sisted by  Johnny  McToskle,  Jim  Pagano, 
Joe  Ivanicki,  Lucky  McKee  and  Stan 
Plela;  and  manager  Tony  Pasquale,  who 
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is  still  an  active  oiflcer  and  trustee  in  the 
All  Wags  today. 

All  Wags  A.C.  expcmded  and  added 
football  hmors  to  their  success  in  base- 
balL  Ih  1932  and  1934  they  liad  two 
championship  football  teuns  under  the 
leadership  of  Adam  "Oatsie"  Reiser,  who 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  as  our  pres- 
ent canef  of  Passaic  County  Detectives. 
Members  of  these  championship  squads 
were  Lou  LePera,  Mike  Paxelll.  Harold 
Oreider,  Carmen  Spagnola,  Ed  Bastady. 
Ralph  Pagano,  Al  Saccomano,  Art  Pas- 
aaro,  Charles  Baratta,  Oeorge  LePera. 
Charles  Salvatore,  Charlie  Tolomeo,  Car- 
men Cuccin^o,  Phil  Mangarelll,  Al  IWa- 
galli,  Ralph  TokMneo,  Pete  Ferraro,  Jim 
Ferraro.  Joe  DeMftria,  Bfiorris  Barone, 
rveA  D^Feo,  Al  Lepore,  Frank  LePore, 
Nick  Paone,  Charles  Martone,  Jim  Ray- 
mond. Lembo  Perrone,  Sam  Silverstrl, 
Tom  Silvestri,  Mike  LaGreca,  Oeorge 
HUella,  Johnny  Bekastro. 

On  ite  25th  anniversary,  following  the 
end  of  Woiid  War  n.  All  Wags  A.C.  re- 
organised under  the  «cpertlse  and  direc- 
tion of  community  leader  John  J.  Pas- 
quale, and  other  distinguished  citizens, 
iiududing  charter  member,  Tony  Pas- 
quale, the  late  Fred  DetFeo.  the  late  Ed 
Bastady.  (Jharles  IVombetta,  Henry 
Sgrosso,  Louis  Sgrosso,  finil  Sgroeso, 
eateries  Tcdomeo,  Ralph  Tolomeo.  Rocco 
Merllno,  Jim  Ferraro,  Sam  and  Tom  Sil- 
vestri, Harold  Oreider,  Paul  Loib^o. 
Oeorge  Malella,  Lou  Peasuti,  Dondnloe 
Mele,  John  Belcastro,  Wee  Menler,  Car- 
men Cucdnello,  Dan  DeCando,  Ous  De- 
Santis,  George  Furey,  Ralph  Knight, 
Nick  lAOreca,  Joe  Mele,  Oatsie  Reiser, 
Pete  Sheridan,  Carmen  Spagnola,  the 
late  Jerry  Maidla,  J(dm  DeMaria,  Doc 
Naples,  the  late  Joe  Passero,  and  Jim 
Pagano. 

In  their  sponsorship  of  young  people 
in  the  Paterson  Midget  League  and  ttaa 
Junior  Development  League,  the  mon- 
bers  of  All  Wags  A.C.  have  made  a  last- 
ing contribution  to  the  tttMre  preoni- 
nence  of  America's  society  in  training 
and  dev^ping,  through  sportsmanship, 
fair  play  and  recreation,  the  Industrious- 
ness  and  leadership  qualities  of  our 
youth. 

Hie  Midget  League  program  was 
launched  under  the  direction  of  Ed  Bas- 
tady, Fred  DeFeo,  and  Dominice  Mde 
who  brought  Midget  League  baseball  to 
Hawthorne,  N.J.,  when  he  sponsored  a 
team  called  the  Mele's  All  Wags  In  a 
league  which  is  known  today  as  the  Haw- 
thorne LitUe  League.  A  perfect  16  to  0 
score  that  won  them  the  1062  Ikiidget 
League  championship  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Johi^  Ciongoli  Is  still  a  record  of 
great  pride  to  all. 

Under  the  direction  of  Joe  Passero, 
Mort  Rlttenberg,  and  Tony  Pasquale,  the 
junior  development  program  expanded 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  team 
continuing  to  develop  their  outstanding 
expertise  as  m^nbers  of  the  Paterson  De- 
velopment League  and.  In  some  in- 
stances, going  on  to  achieve  distinction 
in  the  major  leagues  including  such  no- 
tables as  the  late  Danny  O'Connel,  Larry 
Doby,  and  Buteh  Sawatski.  Some  of  the 
distinguished  players  on  the  Junior  De- 
vdopment  teams  included  Joe  Russo,  Bob 
Passero,  Joe  Vltale,  Ralidi  Tcdomeo.  Jr.. 
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John  A.  Pasquale,  m,  Charlie  Linfante, 
Ray  Delaime,  Dan  DeCando,  Ftank  La- 
Sala,  Gabe  Maletta,  Ron  Barfoaris,  Henry 
Sgrosso,  Don  Silvestri.  Tony  DeGrazia, 
Tony  "Lefty"  Pallotta.  Frank  PetruceUi, 
Joe  Petrucelli,  Pet  DlLanma.  Frank  Oil- 
abert,  and  Rich  StJes.  They  posted  a 
championship  in  1060  under  the  direction 
of  Loulozia. 

■nie  Ladles  Auxiliary  of  All  Wags  A.C. 
was  organized  in  May  1057  consisting  of 
approximately  12  charter  members,  in- 
cluding Presldoit  Jean  Peizutti,  Vice 
President  Adelle  Trombette,  Secretary 
Elda  Pasquale,  Rose  D^eo,  Emily  Mer- 
llno, Joeephine  Ross,  and  a  board  of 
trustees  comprised  of  Mary  DeNova, 
Mary  LaSala,  Phil  Pasquale,  Marie  Tolo- 
meo, Rose  Passero,  Lorette  Notorgla- 
fxuno  and  Ann  Tolomeo.  Throughout  the 
years  the  ladies  auxiliary  has  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  AU  Wags  A.C.'s  successful 
endeavors  and,  among  their  many  sig- 
nificant achieinementB,  was  the  e8tat>llsh- 
ment  of  the  Joe  Passero  Memorial  Pee 
Wee  League  during  the  1958  baseball  sea- 
son ^^lich,  in  the  early  years,  featured 
Mort  Rlttenberg  and  Joe  Passero  as  Its 
directors  and  an  exemplary  group  of  - 
women  coaches  and  assistants,  Including 
Dea  Mitchell,  Angle  Forte,  Doris  Serviss, 
Millie  GigUo,  Mary  landoll.  Lorraine 
Wassmer,  June  Turner,  Emma  Schamble. 
Mary  Richardson,  Pauline  Church. 
Eleanor  Marmo,  Marie  Wassmer.  Marie 
Tolomeo.  Anna  Mae  Recchlone,  Rose  De- 
Feo. Jean  Peszutti.  Elda  Pasquale,  Mary 
Giarusso,  A^Olet  McNamara.  Pauline 
BabitB,  Jean  SIbillo,  Pat  Ross  and  Mich- 
elle Tolomeo.  In  1064.  after  the  death  of 
Joe  Passero,  the  league  was  renamed  the 
Joe  Passero  Memorial  Pee  Wee  League 

The  ladies  auxiliary  was  responsible 
for  introducing  many  young  girls  of  the 
Paterson  area  to  the  sport  of  sof  tball  and 
recruited  some  of  them  as  coaching  as- 
sistants in  the  Pee  Wee  League. 

Ih  1961  All  Wags  A.C.  ventured  into 
Connie  Mack  baseball  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Tony  Stumpo,  Ra^  Tolomeo, 
Jr.,  Bob  Passero,  and  John  A.  Pasquale 
m.  Tlie  following  year  they  expanded 
Into  American  Legion  baseball  under 
the  direction  of  Ralph  Tolcuneo.  Jr.  and 
Jim  LaBagnaro.  The  American  Legion/ 
Connie  Mack  combined  record  imder  La- 
Bagnaro and  Tolomeo  was  60  wins,  0 
losses  and  they  won  the  1062  Stete  cham- 
pl(»ishlp  and  10  years  later  the  1072 
State  championship.  Some  of  their 
alumni  team  members  included  Milwau- 
kee Brewers  outfielder  John  Briggs,  Bos- 
ton Red  Sox  minor  leaguer  Roger  Ndson, 
San  Francisco  Oiant  Bill  Benitz  and  New 
York  Mets'  Jim  Didleo.  Team  member 
Mike  Rosenfelt  still  holds  the  NCAA 
stolen  base  record  which  he  attained 
while  attending  Hofstra  University. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  addi- 
tion to  baseball  and  f  ootbaU  records  of 
distinction  All  Wags  A.C.  counted  up 
championship  basketball  records  in  Ju- 
nior lightweight,  lightweight  and  middle- 
weight league  competition  from  1050 
through  1964.  Coach  Tyrone  Barnes  was 
especially  lauded  for  the  blue  ribbtm  per- 
formance of  the  middleweight  league 
teams. 

The  introduction  of  tackle  football  for 
high  school  students  in  the  City  of  Pater- 
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aon  WM  adilefed  throui^  the  efforts  of 
AO  Wfeca  A.C.  In  copjmietkm  with  other 
PktetMB  eMe  groups  under  One  Preel- 
dener  of  Tom  Pleam.  who  represented 
the  Wacs  and  the  Old  Timers.  The  OM 
Timers  Junior  FootiMU  Lescue  has  com- 
pleted tts  fth  year  of  competition,  and 
conttones  to  ttptaold  the  standards  of  ex- 
cellence estabUahed  by  the  founders  of 
this  atiiletle  endeavor  and  prowess  In 
tackle  fooU>aIL  Only  Ia£t  year  AH  Wags 
A.C.  finally  captured  the  elusive  dty 
champlondiip  under  head  coacli  Bob 
Olamaao  in  a  ttirfTTIng  game  agahist  the 
Jtmkv  State  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  few  nuanentB  to  look 
through  the  hour  glass  and  reflect  on 
some  of  the  higtiHghts  of  the  past  half 
century  ctf  All  Wags  A.C.  and  seek  na- 
tional recognltian  of  the  many  achieve- 
ments that  have  been  attained  by  this 
esteemed  organization  in  their  outstand- 
ing and  unseWsh  effortB  on  htiuHt  of  our 
people.  They  have  combined  tiielr  recrea- 
tional, social  and  atiiletfe  endeavors  ta 
helping  young  and  adults  aUke.  I  partic- 
ularly commend  to  you  their  many  fund 
raising  activities  and  charitable  deeds  for 
Ood'a  ddldren.  the  disadvantaged,  un- 
derprivileged and  retarded  children,  the 
EDcs  Cerdyral  Palsy  Center,  Cancer  Cru- 
sade, Heart  AssociatioD.  Easter  and 
Christmas  Seal  inograms  for  tbe  handi- 
capped. I  know  you  will  want  to  Join  with 
me  in  saluting  All  Wags  A.C.  Ine.  for  50 
Ooiden  Tears  of  good  woiki  which  have 
truly  enriched  our  community.  State  and 
Nation. 


ECHOES  IN  FORD'S  TAX  PLAN 


HON.  niOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  mnr  tobk 
IN  THB  HOITSK  OF  BEPBEBUn'ATIVI&S 

Tneaday,  October  21, 1975 

Mr.  DOWME7  of  New  Toric  Mr. 
l^Deaker,  President  Ford's  recent  tax  pro- 
posal has  caused  wldemread  comment 
and  eoBoetB.  An  editorial  in  Newsday 
points  out  certain  weaknesses  in  the  plan. 
I  wotild  like  to  share  Newsday's  views 
with  my  ecdleagues: 

I  nr  Tomb's  Tax  Puur 


"It  Is  tlma  to  get  big  goverDment  off  your 
bm<*  and  oat  of  your  podcet."— mchard 
Klxoa,  Juraary.  IS73. 

".  .  .  Only  by  gvttliig  th«  government  off 
your  )MMk  •ad  oat  of  your  pocket  wUl  we 
wdkle**  oar  goal*  of  stable  pricea  and  mtm 
Joba."— Ctanld  Itofd.  Monday  night. 

Pwiaident  Vord's  andadoua  tax-cut  plan. 
In  v^lch  be  offers  to  qwnaor  wbat  be  fm»u 
a  "doUar-ftir-daUar"  reduction  in  both  f*d- 
"^  taaas  and  spending  up  to  the  munUoent 
total  fWS  bOUon.  ssems  to  ban  left  many 
MogrMteaal  leaders  spesrMsss.  Hen  are 
eocoe  qosMoae  tkey  tftonld  be  asUng: 

Would  Vted's  plan  really  be  "tb*  Uggeet 
single  tax  cot  In  oar  blatory,"  as  be  put  It 
on  telerlaloa  Uonday  nlgbt— or  a  nM>dest 
addition  to  tax  cots  already  in  effect?  The 
White  HOose's  artthmetle  compares  proposed 
WM  tB  raSss  «ith  1»T4  rates.  «  ignores  the 
tax  cats  enaetsd  last  lIMrcb, 

....     ^    — a  any  eaas  wss  certain  to 

extend  mat  year.  Vor  Individuals,  the  Fiwl- 
aaw  ptspoaal  voold  lasan  an  addl- 
M  feffilOD  in  tax  relief— provided 
I  ts  wIDlng  and  able  to  cut  tas  bnilon 
from  the  next  fiscal  year's  federal  budget. 
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Where  would  the  budget  cuts  be  made? 
About  all  Ford  has  to  say  about  that  Is.  "X 
win  not  permit  reductions  in  our  mUttary 
budget,"  which  is  the  federal  government's 
single  biggest  expense  Item.  He  promises  to 
have  a  list  of  proposed  budget  cuts  ready 
In  January,  but  that's  too  late.  The  current 
tax-cut  law  expires  In  December  and  must 
be  extended  before  then  If  the  nation  Is  to 
esei^ie  a  damaging  tax  increase  next  year. 

Who  would  benefit  the  most  from  Ford's 
proposed  tax  package?  According  to  Focd. 
"the  chief  benefits  will  ha  ooncentrated 
where  they  belong:  among  working  people." 
But  whOe  this  year's  tax-cut  bill  was 
weighted  heavily  In  favor  of  low-lnoome 
workers,  tables  Issued  by  the  White  Hoosa 
indleata  that  a  f amUy  ot  four  earning  $SjOOO 
would  get  no  additional  tax  relief  at  aU  next 
year  uiKler  the  Ford  plan,  white  a  family  of 
foor  earning  $60,000  would  save  an  addi- 
tional 9990. 

There  are  other  questions  that  need  an- 
swers, too.  What  of  the  Frssident's  pUm.  an- 
nounced only  last  we<^  to  pump  tlOO  bOIlon 
Into  energy  development?  And  what  are 
Ford's  views  on  tax  nform?  T^e  President 
was  strangMy  silent  on  that  issue,  although 
there's  no  more  efficient  way  of  achieving  his 
highly  desirable  goal  of  cutting  the  budget 
deficit.  Finally,  how  can  Ccm^wa  possibly 
agree  to  a  budget  celling  even  before  the  Ford 
administration  has  submitted  its  budget? 
Richard  Nixon  also  demanded  a  blank  check 
from  Congress;  he  dldnt  get  tt. 

Ford's  plan  borrows  heavily  from  the  Nixon 
program  not  only  in  language  and  ideology 
but,  sadly,  in  tecludqae  as  weU.  It  is  ddlb- 
erately  obscure  In  detalL  It  makes  iiiiimlssn 
that  even  the  Preeld«nt  must  know  he  can- 
not keep.  It  Includes  a  built-in  aaqtegoat— 
Congress — In  the  cass  of  failure.  If  Ford  had 
deliberately  set  out  to  confuse  tSx»  critical 
issue  of  whettier  this  year's  tax  cuts  should 
be  extended  in  187S  as  a  vital  antirecession- 
ary maasore.  he  could  not  have  dooa  a  better 
Job.  His  perfonnanoe  on  television  Monday 
Bight  waa  not  worthy  of  the  honest  and 
forthright  man  who,  as  he  replaced  a  dis- 
graced BIchard  Nixon,  prcanlsed  the  nation 
"openness  and  candor"  and  who  until  now 
has  fulfilled  that  promise. 
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OAS  CUSTOMERS  PAYINO  SPECIAL 
BUHCHARGH5 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF  CONIfECncUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESENTATIVES 

Tueadav,  October  21.  1978 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  fan 
over  2  minion  Southern  California  Gas 
customers  win  begin  payfag  a  special 
numthly  surcharge,  totaling  $840  mU- 
Hon  over  the  next  7  years. 

The  funds  win  be  used  by  Atlantic 
Richfield  to  pay  back  huge  bank  insur- 
ance loans  secured  for  the  development 
of  natural  gas  suppUes.  In  exchange  for 
this  interest-free  money.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Gas  win  have  first  option  on  part 
of  the  developed  reserves.  This  customer- 
to-producer  aid  scheme  Is  unique.  Tra- 
dlttonally,  oU  and  gas  CKHupanles  have 
reUed  exclusively  on  Investors,  with  the 
customer  paying  the  investor  for  taking 
risks. 

SlmUar  proposals  have  been  filed  with 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

Tom  Hayden,  candidate  for  the  X7J3. 
Senate  In  California,  recmtly  addressed 
the  subject  In  an  August  20  speech  to 
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the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Dimin- 
ishing Materfids  of  the  CaUf omla  state 
Assembly.  His  remarks  foUow: 

STATKMXirT  BT   TOM   HATDEN 

I  am  here  today  to  assoclaite  myself  with  ym 
those  protesting  the  present  and  projected  -^ 
giveaway  of  bUllons  of  cmisumer  dollars  to 
two  of  the  wealthiest  o<xparatlons  In  Oall- 
fornla:  Atlantic  Richfield  (ABOO)  and 
EXXON.  I  am  here  to  ask:  Who  wUl  repre- 
sent the  dei^rate  consumers  who  are  es- 
sentlaUy  being  held  ransom  by  the  private 
oU  and  energy  corporations? 

The  questions  before  us  are  fundamentally 
political,  not  technical  or  narrowly  economic. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  recent  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  (PUC)  decision  on  the 
ABCO  deal  reveals  that  what  la  at  question  is 
power,  not  economic  logic.  The  ARCO  and 
EXXON  decOs  symbolize  the  primordial  is. 
sue  of  our  time:  whether  the  many  or  the 
few  wUl  control  and  profit  from  oiu*  re- 
sources. 

The  PUC,  mandated  to  protect  the  Interest 
of  millions  ot  Callfomlans,  has  found  the 
ABOO  deal  "111-deflned",  "unfair"  and  "un- 
conscionable". Because  ABCO  threatens  to 
sell  the  gas  elsewhere,  however,  the  PUC 
"with  great  reluctance"  has  accepted  the 
deal  "tar  one  rsasoii  only:  necessity".  We 
are  now  being  asked  to  accept  the  notion 
that  a  few  private  men  are  more  powerful 
than  a  governmental  body. 

We  cannot  accept  this.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  see  a  handful  of  private  executives 
control  the  lives  of  millions  of  Callfomlans, 
protecting  profit-oriented  privilege  whUe  the 
rest  of  us  And  it  Increasingly  hard  Just  to  get 
hy.  I  am  tlrsd  of  driving  slower  and  paying 
more  for  gas;  tired  of  eating  less  and  paying 
mora  for  food:  tired  of  calling  information 
operators  teas  but  paying  higher  phone  bills. 
And.  most  emphatically.  I  am  tired  of  turn- 
hjg  down  my  lights  only  to  see  utility  rates 
climb. 

White  a  majority  of  our  people  continue 
to  bear  an  almost  unbearable  burden  of 
sacrifice,  the  few  are  having  their  unneces- 
sary and  immoral  power  protected  by  the 
decisions  of  pcdltlclaus  and  their  appointees. 
W»  are  Uvlng  in  a  new  international  con- 
text  which  has  sharpened  this  confilct  be- 
tween the  many  and  the  few.  Multinational 
oocporatloos  l&e  EXXON  are  losing  their 
prcMUt  base  as  the  Middle  East  oll-producera 
can  demand  more  than  the  slave  wages  and 
prices  of  the  past  generation.  These  com- 
panlaa  are  returning  liome  In  a  period  i^en 
the  choicest  exploration  targets  have  already 
been  exhausted,  and  federal  price  controla 
make  refining  and  marketing  less  profitable 
than  the  giants  are  accustomed  to. 

As  the  oil  companies  cmne  h<Mne,  the  battle 
Is  Joined.  The  companies  project  spending 
some  $300  btUion  on  oU  and  gas  production 
over  the  next  decade.  Their  total  energy 
package  over  the  next  fifteen  years,  more- 
over, exceeds  one  trillion  dollars. 

Where  is  this  unprecedented  fiow  of  capital 
to  the  energy  giants  to  come  from?  If  it  U 
to  come  from  direct  consumer  financing  as 
In  the  ARCO  deal,  millions  of  Callfomlans 
and  tens  of  mUUons  of  Americans  wUl  know 
poverty  we  have  not  seen  since  the  Great 
Depression. 

The  view  of  the  economic  royalists  running 
our  oU  companies  Is  clear.  The  power  and 
opxilent  living  standards  to  which  they  are 
habituated  Is  to  be  maintained  by  consumers. 
And  so,  the  economic  screw  must  tighten  on 
our  ratepayers. 

But  who  are  these  giants  whom  the  rate- 
payer-consumer must  help  to  bring  energy 
suppUes  to  California?  WhUe  they  appear  as 
paupers  before  utility  commissions,  they 
boast  of  Incredible  economic  success  to  their 
Investors. 

"Atlantic  Richlteld  Oorporatlan  in  1974 
earned  $474,006,000  or  $8.38  per  share  com- 
pared to  $370,18S,000  or  $4.78  per  share  In 
1973,"  begins  the  ARCO  annual  report  In 
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a  year  In  which  millions  of  Callfomlans  had 
to  tighten  their  belts  as  never  before  because 
of  skyrocketing  energy  costs. 

The  May,  1076  Issue  of  Forttme  magazine 
tells  VLB  that  in  1074  EXXON  was  the  most 
profitable  corporation  In  the  entire  country. 
with  profits  of  $3.1  bUllon.  Although  tiielr 
profits  have  faUen  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1076  from  the  aU-tlme  highs  of  1074.  ABOO 
and  EXXON  are  stlU  among  the  most  profit- 
able corporations  in  the  entire  country  and 
are  making  far  more  than  In  the  past.  From 
1965-1973,  for  example,  AROO's  highest  aver- 
age quarterly  earning  was  $57.2  mllUon  in 
1969.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1076,  they 
made  $67.6  million;  even  as  they  decided  to 
blackmail  the  consumers  of  California  Into 
paying  for  their  gas  production  In  Alaska. 
And  what  do  they  do  with  these  profits? 
They  teU  us  that  they  are  used  to  develop 
new  energy  sources.  Reading  Btislness  Week 
of  July  14,  1076,  however,  we  find  that  "the 
big  multinational  companies  are.  In  fact,  be- 
ginning to  diversify  outside  energy".  MobU 
buys  a  controlling  Interest  tn  Marcor,  a  de- 
partment store  and  packaging  conglomerate. 
Standard  Oil  of  California  buys  20%  of  Amax, 
a  metal  mining  company.  Oulf  is  considering 
a  merger  with  Bockwell  International.  Con- 
gressman JtOm  D.  DlngeU  of  MirMg^n  re- 
ports that:  "Oilmen  have  txAA  us  that  they 
have  a  desperate  need  for  money  to  develop 
new  energy  sources,  but  instead  they're  put- 
ting their  profits  Into  dividends,  salaries  and 
bonuses,  and  Investing  In  totaUy  different 
industries." 

The  ABCO  Towers  themselves  In  downtown 
Los  Angeles  are  a  symbol  of  the  different 
standards  that  apply  for  the  many  and  the 
few.  ABCO  spends  millions  on  a  huge  ad- 
vertising campaign  telling  the  public  to  save 
energy.  Meanwhile,  ARCO  Towers  consumes 
each  month  as  much  energy  as  0,600  slngto- 
famlly  h(»ne8  housing  some  25,000  people  in 
Los  Angeles. 

If  we  look  at  the  Boards  of  Directors  of 
the  banks  and  utility  companies,  we  find  a 
pattern  of  corporate  and  financial  Incest,  not 
a  pattern  of  separate  parties  negotiating  for 
the  most  economical  loan  arrangements.  Hie 
boards  of  both  ARCO  and  Pacific  Lighting. 
the  parent  of  SoCal,  are  full  of  bankers: 
Robert  O.  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the 
board  of  ARCO,  Is  a  director  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  and  the  Security  Pacific  Bank; 
Thornton  F.  Bradshaw.  ABOO  President, 
Is  a  director  of  Security  Pacific  Bank; 

Oaylord  Freeman.  ARCO  Director,  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  First  Chicago  Corpora- 
tion, the  holding  company  which  owns  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago; 

Paul  Miller,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Pacific  Llghtlxig.  Is  a  Director  of  Wells  Fargo 
Bank; 

Joseph  Rensch,  Preeldent  of  PacUc  Light- 
ing, Is  a  Director  of  the  Union  Bank; 

John  V.  Vaughn,  Director  of  Pacific  Llght- 
hig,  Is  a  Directs  of  Crocker  National  Bank, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Iran-American  Cham- 
ber of  Oommeroe  and  Industry: 

wmiam  French  Smith.  Director  of  Padflo 
Llghtbig,  u  a  Director  of  Crocker  National 
Bank; 

Not  oiUy  are  banks  Interlocked  with  the 
oU  giants  through  their  directors  and  man- 
■gement  executives,  they  Increasingly  control 
enormous  stock  In  the  corporations.  Qlven 
this  trend.  It  should  come  as  no  stirprlse 
to  find  that  ARCO  officials  have  asked  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  Tork  to 
put  together  the  loan  for  tiie  SoCal  deal. 
The  First  National  City  Bank  controls  the 
largest  block  of  stock  In  ARCO  I  According 
to  a  1974  report  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
which  lists  AROO's  30  largest  stockholden  of 
record,  Fh»t  National  City  Bank  controls 
the  largest  singte  bUxdc  of  stock  through  two 
nominee  names— 6tuart  at\d  Omnpany.  and 
King  and  Company.  Thus  the  ratepayera  are 
giving  millions  to  ABOO.  whMi  Is  tta»> 
Inated  by  a  major  New  York  bank.  In  order 
to  pay  the  loan  Interest  to  the  same  bank. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  there  ever  waa  a  case  of  crime  In  the 
suites,  the  ABCO  deal  te  it.  We,  the  con- 
simiers  and  voters  of  Oalifomla,  have  been 
robbed — and  without  proper  protection  from 
the  aatbontleB  we  ateotad  to  proteot  our 
Interests.  It  Is  a  fact  that: 

1.  The  private  energy  corporations  are 
getting  around  and  over  the  regulated  price 
of  natural  gas  by  obtaining  "advance  pay- 
ments" from  ratepayers  for  their  Interest  on 
loans  to  fiiuknce  exploration — without  any 
guarantee  that  a  single  cubic  foot  of  gas 
wlU  ever  be  delivered.  (As  the  PUC  order 
notes,  "the  real  effect,  In  our  opinion,  has 
been  to  provide  an  extra  bonus  on  top  of  the 
price  of  natural  gas.") 

2.  The  same  private  Interests  know  that 
the  "advance  payments"  system  will  end  this 
year  by  FPC  or  cotu^  order,  and  so  they  are 
forcing  this  rip-off  Just  under  the  wire. 

In  approving  this  utility  Increase,  the  PUC 
has  caved  in  to  what  It  clearly  perceives  as 
blackmail  by  ARCO. 

By  so  doing.  It  has  established  the  most 
dangerous  possible  precedent.  Next  month 
EXXON  will  be  demanding  Its  similar  deal 
with  Pacific  Oas  and  Electric.  What  will  tiie 
PUC  do  then?  And  then?  And  then? 

Instead,  we  need  public  officials  who  will 
stand  up  against  these  energy  monopolists 
and  assert  the  public  interest.  The  principle 
must  be  established  here  and  now  that  the 
public  Interest  win  prevail  over  private 
prlvltege.  It  is  not  too  late  for  this  showdown 
between  our  public  servants  and  those  eco- 
nomic royalists  who  would  bring  us  Into  the 
"RoUerball"  nightmare  portrayed  in  a  recent 
movie. 

The  blackmail  must  stop. 

1.  I  call  upon  the  legislature  to  strike 
down  this  giveaway  by  declaring  that  it  Is 
not  permissibte  under  the  State  statutes 
authorising  the  PUC. 

2.  I  caU  upon  the  PUC  to  Issue  an  order 
to  put  repreeentattvee  of  consumer  groups 
on  the  Board  of  Directtm  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Gas  Corporation  and  other  electric 
and  gas  utility  corporations.  If  we  the  con- 
sumers are  going  to  be  asked  to  pay  for  the 
claasle  risk-taking  function  of  the  entre- 
preneur, then  we  ought  to  share  the  benefits 
or  even  go  into  business  for  ourselves.  Gain- 
ing seats  on  the  Board  of  SoCal  Oas  would 
be  the  first  step  in  this  direction. 

I  urge  you  to  act  now  to  establish  the 
priiu;4>te  that  the  pubUc  interest  will  con- 
trol energy  production  in  the  decades  to 
come— before  it  Is  too  late. 

Right  now,  for  example,  these  same 
Bpeclal-prtvUege  corporations  are  waging  a 
manlpntetive  advertising  campaign  to  de- 
regutete  the  price  of  natural  gas.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  PUC  had  the  sanity  and 
courage  to  oppose  such  an  inflationary  step, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  United  States 
Congress  will  concur.  But  the  PUC  approval 
of  the  current  ABCO  requests  more  than 
cancels  out  their  ^plaudabte  stand  on  de- 
regulation. Where  the  pinch  Is  most  severe 
the  PUC  has  faUed  to  help  suffering  people. 
K  this  pattern  continuea,  they  wlU  not  only 
eventually  cave  In  on  de-regulation  of  nat- 
ural gas,  they  wUl  ultimately  commit  con- 
sumers to  subsidizing  the  cost  of  tran8i>ort- 
Ing  natural  gas  brought  from  Alaska  by  pipe- 
line and/or  super-tanker. 

The  blackmail  must  and  can  stop  now.  We 
are  not  simply  talking  about  saving  rate- 
payers from  a  $588  to  $087  million  gouging 
on  this  ARCO  deal.  We  are  considering  the 
tens  of  billions  more  dollars  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  pay  unless  this  precedent  is 
stopped. 

We  elect  politicians  to  protect  us  against 
such  calamities,  and  I  beUeve  they  should 
begin  now.  A  poUtical  showdown  between 
our  elected  ofllnlalB  and  profit-seeking  oil 
executives  is  wliat  we  need;  and  it  can  be 
won.  California,  our  largest  state,  simply 
cannot  be  strangled  or  ignored  In  a  Show- 
down with  the  large  oU  blackmailers. 

It  is  a  question  of  p<dltlcal  commitment 
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and  poUtlcal  will.  We  can  make  theae  arro- 
gant giants  back  down  tram  profit  and  begin 
serving  the  people.  It  can  start  here,  tt  can 
start  today,  it  can  start  witti  you. 

If  you  act,  you  wUl  have  the  good  wUl  and 
support  of  a  majority  of  Oahforaians.  If  you 
do  not  act,  yon  wUI  not  only  have  brtped 
the  energy  monopolies,  but  you  wUl  Itave 
guaranteed  a  deqjenlng  of  pubUo  eynlclam 
toward  aU  p<dittclans.  You  wUl  eoly  have 
postponed  crises  which  cry  out  for  aoIuUocs 
rather  than  delay. 

I  implore  you  to  act  with  courage  and 
principle.  You  can  change  the  history  of  this 
state.  Thank  you. 


QUARTERLY    ADJUSTMENT 
RESOLU*nON 


HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSa  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  (^jeaker,  today  the 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  unanimously 
recommended  to  the  fuU  Committee  a 
resolution  that  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  adjust  quarterly 
the  price  support  level  for  milk  in  order 
to  provide  the  stability  in  this  industry 
that  the  law  clearly  intends  It  to  have. 

In  1949.  the  Ccxigress  passed  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  dairy  price  supp<Kt 
program.  The  basic  goals  of  that  pro- 
gram were  to  assure  the  production  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk  at  stable  prices 
high  enough  to  encourage  dairy  farm- 
ers to  stay  in  business. 

In  1973,  that  legislation  was  reviewed 
and  an  additional  goal  assigned:  To  as- 
siire  the  maintenance  of  adequate  pro- 
ductivity within  the  dairy  industry  to 
meet  future  anticipated  needs. 

In  order  to  fulflU  the  goals  of  this 
legislation  dating  back  to  1940,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  beoi  given  au- 
thority to  adjust  milk  support  prices  to 
meet  changes  in  the  costs  of  production 
and  parity.  If  he  would  use  that  author- 
ity, the  reeoluticm  before  us  today  would 
not  be  necessary.  In  recent  years,  mUk 
support  prices  have  been  adjusted  an- 
nuaUy.  The  best  evidence  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  that  policy  is  the  fate  of  dairy- 
men themselves. 

Wisconsin  lost  60  percent  of  Its  dairy 
farms  in  the  last  20  years,  an  average 
of  3,600  per  year.  This  represents  the  loss 
of  over  one-half  million  milking  cows.  In 
this  year  to  date,  1.195  dairy  farmers 
have  gone  out  of  business  in  Wisconsin. 
Milk  shortages  wlU  drive  prices  up,  as 
they  have  recently,  making  the  consumer 
an  added  victim.  An  assurance  that 
prices  for  milk  wiU  be  kept  current  with 
rising  costs  of  production  and  parity 
levels  would  give  farmers  stune  smaU 
cause  for  hope.  It  would  give  them  a  bsLse 
price  they  could  rely  on.  In  the  end.  It 
might  in  some  smaU  way  slow  down  the 
exodus  from  dairying  and  encourage 
farmers  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

At  least  two  Congresses,  the  93d  and 
the  94th,  have  noted  ttieee  devtioiunents 
and  determined  that  quartwly  adjust- 
ment of  the  mUk  suwort  price  would  be 
a  stabilizing  factor — for  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer.  Both  of  those  bodies  have 
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ooaprdMnstTe  legUUtlon  de- 
^  Jtoflnoomcedalryfarmenbyin- 
diidlar  vmrterlr  adJUBtments.  Hie  foiUs 
wen  Tateed  Iqr  the  President. 

Tba  woiutlon  before  us  today  would 
call  for  a  atmide  admlnktrative  adjust- 
nunft  of  tbe  price  four  times  a  year.  It 
does  not  add  any  new  authority  to  pres- 
ent Itm.  U  win  merely  cause  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  pay  attention  to 
vbat  Is  v^ng  on  in  the  dairy  Industry 
ndtaka  the  kind  ot  action  two  Con- 
greases  have  thought  necessary. 

OonmioDsense  would  dictate  that  this 
action  is  Indeed  necessary,  in  a  period  of 
rapid  inflation  such  as  we  are  and  have 
been  esperlenclng,  the  farmer  cannot 
wait  an  entire  year  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  readjust  support  prices 
and  match  them  against  rising  costs. 
Asking  fannen  to  wait  a  year  for  the 
needed  adjustment  is  aUn  to  giving  a 
starving  man  seed  com.  telling  him  to 
plant  it  and  feast  on  the  harvest  months 
later. 

Even  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  annual  ad- 
justments are  not  enough.  He  has  said 
he  win  eonsider  semiannual  adjustments 
of  the  support  price.  I  consider  this  an 
inadequate  measure,  and  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  Senator  Humphbit.  whose  com- 
panion bin  In  the  Senate  has  Just  been 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KIS8INOER  BITES  HAND 
THAT  FED  HIM 


I  would  Mke  to  note  for  the  record  the 
signtnrant  contribution  of  the  sxibcom- 
mtttee.  under  its  able  Chairman  Ed 
Jomta.  In  conducting  Add  hearings  across 
the  country  on  the  present  status  of  the 
dairy  situation,  and  docxmienting  the 
problems  firsthand.  TlioBe  hearings — 
htid  in  Connecticut.  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, CaUfomla.  and  Teonessee— are  now 
nearly  complete.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  hearings  in  three  States  and 
would  conchide,  based  on  my  experience 
at  those  hearings,  that  while  the  admln- 
Istrattve  change  called  for  by  this  bill  is 
a  modest  one.  It  is  desperately  needed  by 
dahr  producers. 

Because  of  USDA  onxieition  to  this 
measure,  and  because  of  Earl  Butz'  tend- 
ency to  supply  ttilB  committee  taiforma- 
tion  fredy,  whether  it  is  factually  ac- 
curate, or  not.  I  would  like  to  note  for 
tbe  record  the  following: 

thm  quoted  ptUsm  aapport  level  of  $7J4/ 
owt.  for  manufactorlng  milk  was  equal  to 
77.8%— not  ao^— of  iwnty  Uat  April; 

to  Augost  1975  ttM  quoted  price  aupport  of 
$7.a4/cwt.  WM  BtUl  le«  than  76%  of  parity. 

Some  of  this  lag  can  be  attributed  to 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
^•rtcultnre  to  adjust  make  allowances. 
Reoait^^under  pressure  from  members 
of  this  enmmrttee  and  farmors  across  the 
counter,  the  Secretary  did  make  such  an 
adjusteent.  But  make  idlowance  lag  te 
omyaamanpartof  the  discrepancy.  The 
crux  of  ttie  matter  is  the  continuing  fail- 
ure by  ttie  Secretary  to  keep  quoted  sup- 
port levels  current  with  parity  hicreases. 

The  price  8un>ort  program  has  not 
provided  the  assurances  it  Intended.  I 
support  more  than  <0-pav«:it  pcuity  for 
the  dairy  farmers;  but  If  SO  percent  is  aU 
^tttieyare  aBowed,  then  I  fed  that  80 
Perecnt  wyht  to  be  the  very  least  that 
is  adintiibtratlveiy  required. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxurois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPKE8ENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
so  often  we  come  across  an  article  that 
does  not  require  elaboration  or  c(»nmen- 
tary  in  that  It  quite  effectively  speaks  for 
itself. 

Therefore,  I  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Bob  Wiedrich  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Monday.  Oc- 
tober 20, 1975 : 

KI8SINGES   BTTES   HAND   THAT   PH)    HIM'^ 

(ByBobWledrlch) 

Secretary  erf  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  may 
weU  be  the  world's  foremost  diplomat.  But 
his  peraooal  diplomacy  stinks. 

In  fact,  his  deprecating  remarks  about  for- 
mer President  Nixon,  uttered  In  what  he  ob- 
viously believed  to  be  an  off-the-cuff  mo- 
ment In  Canada  last  week  were  in  eztremelv 
bad  taste. 

For  the  man  about  i^om  he  confided  snide 
remarks,  at  a  dinner  staged  In  his  honor  In 
Ottowa,  was  the  one  person  most  responsible 
for  Kissinger  getting  that  distinguished  free 
meal  as  the  guest  of  Canadian  External  Af- 
fairs Minister  Allan  MacEaoben. 

V^ithout  NUon  In  his  life,  Kissinger  might 
•tUl  be  brown  bagging  it  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

As  the  whole  world  knows,  Dr.  Kissinger 
was  a  mere  Harvard  professor  and  adviser  to 
then  New  Y<wk  Gov.  Nelson  BockefeUer,  when 
Nixon  plucked  him  from  relaUve  obscurity 
to  make  him  his  senior  foreign  affairs  adviser 

In  virtually  no  tUne.  Kissinger  emerged  as 
the  cock  of  the  White  House  walk,  overshad- 
owing wmiam  Rogers,  who  was  then  secre- 
tary of  state.  And  in  tte  years  that  foUowed, 
WsBlnger  was  permitted  to  carve  hla  personal 
niche  in  the  history  books  only  through  the 
good  oAoes  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Otherwise,  the  world  might  never  have 
heard  of  Henry  Kissinger. 

Yet,  that  background  of  personal  advance- 
ment because  of  Nixon  had  no  leveling  effect 
on  Kissinger's  tongue  when  he  choee  to  be- 
come a  back  fence  gossip  while  breaking 
bread  with  the  high  and  mighty  of  the  Ca- 
nadian capital. 

Nixon,  Kissinger  confided  to  his  no  doubt 
tltUated  dinner  companions,  was  "a  very  odd 
man,"  "an  unpleasant  man,"  and  "an  artifl- 
ctal  man." 

NUon  bad  "barely  governed"  during  the 
last  18  months  ot  his  presidency  as  the  Wat- 
ergate scandal  crashed  down  about  him,  Kls- 
alnger  continued.  He  lacked  spontaneity  in 
meeting  people.  He  hated  to  meet  new  peo- 
ple. He  didn't  like  crowds.  People  sensed  he 
was  uncomfortable  with  them.  Be  couldn't 
understand  why  Nixon  had  even  become  a 
politician,  Kissinger  concluded. 

Granted,  the  secretary  of  state,  also  of- 
fered a  few  gratuitous  remarks  about  his 
former  boss  and  sponsor. 

Nixon  had  been  very  good  at  foreign  poUcy. 
He  was  decisive  in  his  own  way.  And  Kis- 
singer lumped  Nixon  with  Hany  Truman 
and  Dwlght  D.  Xlsenhower  as  among  the 
great  poet  war  Presldento. 

But  In  the  final  analysis,  Kissinger  would 
have  been  better  advised  sticking  to  poUte 
cocktaU  talk  or  keeping  his  mouth  shut. 

Because  unbeknownst  to  Kissinger,  his  In- 
temperate and  indiscreet  remarks  were  be- 
ing Inadvertently  transmitted  to  a  loimge  In 
the  Canadian  National  Press  aub  where  a 
radio  reporter  was  faithfully  recording  them 
fcr  broadcast  to  42  Canadian  stations. 
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And  Kissinger,  always  the  bon  vlvant  ladies 
man  of  global  diplomacy,  couldn't  resist  in- 
dulging  In  a  moment  of  idle  chamber  chat 
ter  for  the  entertainment  of  several  women 
present  who  had  Inquired  about  the  qualitv 
of  American  Presidents.  ^ 

Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis  was  "sexy " 
but  her  late  first  husband,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy,  had  been  a  disaster  in  Kissinger's  Judg- 
ment during  the  first  two  years  of  his  presl- 
dency. 

And,  on  the  eve  of  his  eighth  trip  to  Red 
China,  Kissinger  was  sufflciehtly  lacking  in 
poise  to  observe  to  his  probably  speUboand 
audience  that  Premier  Chou  En-lai  was  "verv 
111  and  I  think  he's  dying." 

That  may  have  furnished  the  ladles  pres- 
ent with  enough  fodder  for  their  own  back 
yards  for  a  month.  However,  his  last  remark 
may  have  proved  disconcerting  to  the  man 
who  is  hosting  the  egg  rolls  during  Henrys 
visit  to  Peking  this  week. 

In  our  judgment.  It  was  a  cheap  shot  for 
Kissinger  to  deal  In  petty,  derogatory  locker 
room  comments  about  Richard  Nixon,  the 
man  who  gave  him  the  free  rein  and  forum  to 
become  an  international  diplomat  privy  to 
the  intimate  facts  of  public  figures. 

Even  If  he  had  never  known  Nixon,  ii 
would  stUl  have  been  distasteful  for  the  sec- 
retary of  state  to  discuss  in  detail  the  per- 
sonal Idiosyncrasies  of  a  deposed  President 
with  foreign  government  officials. 

Thruout  his  tenure  In  the  Nixon  adminU- 
tration,  Kissinger  was  never  denied  the  right 
to  bask  In  the  glory  of  his  accomplishments. 
Nixon  went  out  of  his  way  to  praise  Kissinger 
as  he  rose  as  the  super  star  of  the  Interna- 
tional scene  and  won  for  himself  a  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  the  Viet  Nam  Peace  Accords 
of  1973. 

And  Nixon  always  kept  him  on  center  stage 
In  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the  opening 
of  detente  with  Red  China  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Not  once  did  Nixon  publicly  ruffle  a 
feather  on  Kissinger's  diplomatic  cloak. 

Thus,  Kissinger's  conduct  reeks  of  bad 
taste,  bad  manners,  and  boorlshness.  It  dis- 
plays an  arrogant  insensitivity  and  r  dis- 
graceful lack  ot  appreciation  for  what  Nixon 
did  for  Kissinger. 


BROKERAGE  INDUSTRY  CONTEM- 
PLATING LEAVING  NEW  YORK 
CITY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  ITEW  TOUC 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21.  1975 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  if  New 
York  City  did  not  have  enough  problems, 
the  brokerage  industry  is  contemplating 
leaving  in  one  of  the  biggest  business  exo- 
duses from  that  troubled  municipality. 

Recent  improvements  in  stock  trans- 
fers and  consolidation  of  so-called  "back- 
room" activity  in  the  stock  industiy  has 
made  decentralization  of  the  industry 
possible. 

New  York  City  and  State  have  not 
made  Gotham  a  friendly  place  for  stock- 
brokers to  do  business  either.  Sizable 
stock  transfer  and  corporate  bond  trsms- 
f er  taxes  have  added  to  the  already  high 
costs  of  the  brokerage  business. 

An  article  in  the  SQ}tember  29,  1975, 
edition  of  the  Money  Manager  details  the 
conditions  now  being  laid  for  the  possible 
departure  of  the  stock  InAiQtoy  from  New 
York.  Since  the  CcmgresswM  be  dealing 
with  New  York  City's  flnandkil  crisis  in 
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the  near  future,  I  am  Inserting  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccokb  tor  the  edlfl- 
caticm  of  my  colleagues: 

COKSOLnUTBD  CLXUOiro  Is  TBS  KST  TO  KSO- 

PUB  IP  BsoKSua  HouBBS  Wamt  To  Lbavk 

New  Yokk 

(By  Cbarlea  Koahetz) 

The  Joke  about  putting  the  broker-dealers 
of  Wall  Street  aboard  the  Queen  Uary  and 
floating  the  wbole  operation  to  wherever  the 
diance  for  transfer  taxes  was  least  was  re- 
peated here  last  week.  At  the  time.  It  was 
meant  to  be  dismissed  as  a  one-laugher.  But  a 
little  probing  Indicates  it  may  be  more  of  a 
spectre,  for  New  York,  than  a  ]oke. 

The  sectultles  Industry  has  been  striving 
for  centralized  processing.  Only  last  week  the 
New  York  and  American  stoclc  exchange*,  to- 
gether with  the  National  Association  of  Se- 
curities Dealers  (NASD) ,  announced  the  for- 
mation of  a  Special  Clearing  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

It  will  work  on  rather  detailed  plans  to 
consolidate  the  clearing  corporations  which 
they  operate.  This  process  is  already  well  ad- 
vanced. The  Big  Board  and  Amex.  through 
the  Jointly  owned  Securltiea  Industry  Auto- 
mation Corp.  (SIAC),  have  already  auto- 
mated and  meshed  much  of  the  delivery  and 
transfer  of  the  stock  on  their  respective 
lists. 

The  NASD,  which  Is  the  self-regulatory 
agency  of  the  over-the-counter  trados,  has 
automated  Its  clearing  with  the  National 
Clearing  Corp.  (NOC) ,  irtilch  now  remains  to 
be  somehow  combined  with  SIAC. 

Another  element  In  the  system  Is  Depos- 
itory Trust  Co.  (DTC) ,  which  wlU  be  spun-oA 
from  NYSE  control  through  the  sale  of  stodc 
to  DTC  participants.  It  was  created  to  help 
banks  and  brokers  inunobllize  stock  certifi- 
cates by  having  them  stored  In  DTXTS  vaulte 
or  the  vaults  of  participants  while  handling 
stock  and  bond  accounts  through  electronic 
bookkeeping. 

DTC  Is  officially  a  separate  entity  from 
SIAC.  But  both  were  largely  organized  by  the 
NYSE,  and  share  computers.  They  are  located 


on  the  same  block  of  fioors  at  55  Water 
Street  In  Manhattan. 

Now  one  of  the  key  factors  In  keeping 
the  broker-dealers  In  New  York  City,  aside 
from  Inertia,  axid  pride  In  the  locatton.  has 
been  the  need  for  the  physical  proximity  so 
that  secinltles  can  be  exchanged  or  deposited 
overnight  In  banks  as  coUcOeral.  SIAC,  DTC, 
NCC,  and  aU  the  other  Initials  wlU  qtell  the 
end  of  the  lockbox  and  the  messengers  of 
Wall  Street. 

They  could  also  spell  mobility.  The  age 
of  Terminal  Man  la  fast  dawning,  as  banks 
and  bank  regulators  are  finding  out.  Many 
see  the  black  box  as  the  end  product  In  the 
secTulties  Industry  also,  or  at  least  for  the 
transfer  and  delivery  "back  office"  processes. 
Automated  trading  will  be  another  matter. 

Add  the  Statewide  New  York  stock  trans- 
fer tax  (with  Its  recent  26%  aiu-charge)  to 
the  equation,  and  the  new  secondary  market 
corporate  bond  transfer  tax  (a  Cltywlde  U- 
abllity),  which  have  nettled  the  New  York 
securities  industry,  and  one  can  see  some 
motivation  for  a  mass  exodus. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Idea  of  a  securities  In- 
dustry "Industrial  park"  In  New  Jersey  was 
being  considered.  At  the  same  time  the  Big 
Board  was  threatening  to  move  to  Jersey 
City.  Nothing  lu4>pened. 

Now,  however,  the  prospect  of  consolidated 
clearing  may  change  the  situation. 

For  brokers,  the  change  can  be  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse.  Consolidated  clearing 
can  have  the  effect  of  drawing  more  turnover 
under  the  New  York  tax  umbrella.  Or.  It 
CQuld  provide  the  way  for  all  the  tvunover  to 
e«c^>e  the  taxes. 

Another  factor  to  watch  are  the  New  York 
banks.  They  do  a  lot  of  clearing  for  the  big, 
institutional  customers.  And  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  at  least  some  of  them  would 
like  to  unload  these  functions,  with  SIAC 
very  happy  to  take  up  the  business. 

The  DTC,  of  course,  has  already  relieved 
the  banks  of  much  of  this  burden.  And  It 
should  be  noted  that  DTC  has  been  moving 
In  the  direction  of  having  the  aotual  custody 
at  bank -owned  securities  kept  In  vaulta  other 
than  Ita  own. 


Again,  this  Is  making  It  easier  for  the  se- 
curities Industry  to  cnt  loose  ftt>m  New  York. 

Well,  suppose  there  Is  a  big  exodus  from 
New  York.  Where  win  everybody  go.  If  the 
move  oomes  about  because  of  the  reasons 
qieoulated  upon  above,  proximity  to  WaU 
Street  wUl  not  be  an  important  factor. 

Up  to  now.  It  has.  Indeed.  Weeden  *  Co.. 
which  shook  up  the  Industry  with  ita  plans 
to  move  Ita  traders  over  to  Jersey  City.  Is 
only  moving  this  part  of  Ito  operations  to  a 
location  which  Is  a  few  minutes  away  from 
Downtown  Manhattan  via  the  Port  Author- 
ity's Trans-Hudson  rapid  transit  line. 

Weeden  is  moving  these  operations  to  an 
area  known  as  Exchange  Place,  which  Is  on 
the  Hudson  River  and  already  houses  smaller 
over-the-counter  houses  which  don't  Uke 
transfer  taxes  either.  But  there  Is  not  much 
space  available  In  Exchange  Place,  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  all  the  firms,  such  as  Morgan 
Stanley  or  Drexel  Bumhem,  which  are  re- 
portedly ccmslderlng  moving  part  of  their 
operations  out  of  New  York  also. 

Exchange  Plaza  Is  an  urban  renewal  area 
which  has  seen  more  demolition  than  con- 
struction. The  Ukrainian  National  Associa- 
tion has  a  15-story  office  building  which 
houses  small  transfer  operations,  the  Jersey 
City  Board  of  Education,  and  If  the  dead  goes 
through,  Weeden. 

This  would  leave  only  two  19,000-square- 
feet  fioors  free  In  the  building.  Perhaps  en- 
couraged by  the  Importance  of  its  prospective 
tenants,  the  owner  was  asking  88  p>er  square 
foot  as  the  rental  for  the  uncommitted  space. 

Space  In  the  hard-hit  Downtown  New  York 
real  estate  market,  at  least  in  office  build- 
ings, Is  said  to  go  for  considerably  leas. 

In  any  event,  broker-dealers  may  not  like 
the  view  of  the  parking  lots,  the  railroad  em- 
bankment, the  Colgate-I>almolive  soap  plant, 
the  cold  storage  warehouses,  and  the  aban- 
doned waterfront  which  can  be  enjoyed  from 
the  sleepy  location  In  Jersey  Oty. 

The  view  of  the  Financial  District,  how- 
ever, Is  great.  But,  it  could  be  a  case  of  out- 
of-slght,  out-of-mlnd. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont 


PKAYXR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  followlag 

prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  from  age  to  age  the 
same,  the  Creator  ot  all  that  Is  good,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  energy  Implanted  in 
the  univose,  revealed  in  nature,  discov- 
ered and  used  by  man.  Show  us  now  lliy 
plan  for  the  better  use  of  Thy  great  gifts. 
And  inspire  us  again  by  the  vision  of  the 
higher  energies  of  the  spirit,  the  strength 
of  the  mind,  the  power  of  perscxiallty,  the 
dynamism  of  the  Gospel.  Impart  Tliy 
wisdom  and  Thy  grace  to  all  who  serve 
in  this  body,  and  keep  us  faithful  to  the 
end  when  Thy  perfect  kingdom  comes 
and  Thy  will  is  done. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

llie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter : 

UJS.  Sexatb, 
Pbbsioxmt  pbo  tkkpork, 
Washtnfton.  D.O.,  Oetoher  22, 197S. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Ben- 
ate  on  offlcua  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  P«t«icx 
J.  IiXART,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Jamxb  O.  EAsnjunt, 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LEAHY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request  tem- 
porarily? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withhold  that  re- 
quest, Mr.  President. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  Hne  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. October  31. 1975.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  sesskm  to  consider  nomi- 
nations under  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Soiate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PR,1S8IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESHUNQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  please  read  a  communication  to  tba 


coMMrmas  meetings  during 

BEaWATB  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

The  secood  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  ttte  nomination  of  Tliomas  Byron 
Crawford  Leddy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  UJ8. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  m- 
tematiopal  Monetary  Fund. 

The  ACriNO  PRBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  oonfUmed. 
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OBPARTtlENT  OF  STATE 

The  seeond  uttotant  laddatlve  clerk 
r«ad  the  nomlnaUop  of  John  Ounther 
Deen.  of  Hew  York,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Flenipotentiai7  of  the 
United  States  o<  America  to  Denmark. 

The  ACTZNO  PRBSnXNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  constdered  and  conflrmed. 
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AGENCY  JOB  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  8ee<»id  assistant  legislative  cleric 
read  the  nomination  of  Stanley  S.  Scott, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

The  ACTZNO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  eoPBldered  and  eonfhmed. 

Mr.  MANSPDOJ).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoas  consent  that  the  President  be 
notlfled  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nomlnatloDS. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresldMit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
seA  recognition? 

Mr.  CBIIFFIN.  No. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Montana 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACIINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Uhder  ttie  ivevlous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  VhTlnla  Is  recognized  for  not 
to  excffd  19  minutes. 


hdp,  but  a  pemunent  subsidy  from  the  rest 
ot  the  oatton  ao  that  It  can  avoid  balancing 
iU  budget  and  continue  its  old  ways. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
points  out.  It  is  not  the  people  of  New 
York  who  will  be  helped  by  the  baU- 
out,  it  is  the  bondholders.  The  majOT 
bondholders  are  the  New  York  banks. 
There  is  much  speculation  In  New  York 
bonds.  The  speculators  will  be  balled 
out  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Who 
are  these  speculators? 

I  think  what  needs  to  be  realized  also 
is  that  those  who  bought  New  York 
bonds  have  received  high,  tax-free  in- 
terest. The  income  on  the  bends  Is  tax 
free  and  the  yield.  In  most  cases,  is 
very  high. 

It  would  be  setting  a  very  dangerous 
precedent,  in  my  Judgment,  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  guarantee  the 
New  York  City  bonds.  As  I  mentioned 
before,  and  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  pointed  out,  it  is  the  bond  hold- 
ers who  would  benefit  from  such  a  bail- 
out by  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  to  the  lead 
paragraph  of  its  lead  editorial  of  Oc- 
tober 11,  under  the  caption.  "New  York 
Can't  Be  Helped  by  Taking  the  Heat 
Off,"  said: 

New  York's  biggest  problem  is  its  failure 
to  face  up  to  its  problems.  Any  effort,  from 
Congress  or  elsewhere,  to  rescue  the  city 
from  Its  financial  plight  wlU  be  doomed  to 
disastrous  faUure  if  It  merely  takes  the 
pressure  off  New  T<»-k  oflldala  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  waste  and  eztiravagance  that 
have  brought  the  mvmiclpal  government  to 
the  threshold  of  fiscal  collapse. 
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NEW  YORK'S  FISCAL  CRISIS 
1&.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  note  that  the  steamioUer  Is  be- 
gumlng  to  ron  in  an  effort  to  have  the 
American  wage  earner  ball  out  the  city 
of  New  York  from  Its  financial  dllScuI- 

Tlie  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Uitan  Development  yesterday,  by  a 

IS!**JSJ.L!?  ••  **"  ^W  *«  groundwork 
for  tlilB  bailout. 

_^  **^  *t  would  be  a  very  unfortimate 
event  were  the  Federal  Government  to 
begto  to  guarantee  the  bonds  of  a  city 
^lUA  m  obvkuBly  has  bem  grossly  mis- 
managed  for  ao  lopg. 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  of  Monday, 
October  ao,  pate  to  focus  just  what  such 
a  baUoot  woidd  mean.  I  shall  read  one 
Puragraph  at  this  editorial  at  the  mo- 
mjmt  and.  at  a  later  time,  put  the  enttre 
editorial  in  the  Raooeo. 

T««>»P<w«ry  fsdaral  help  pending  a  bal- 
u  *°*^.  .*"*'*'*  would  be  help  not  to  the 
city  bat  to  tte  tyindhoMew.  and  Batorday's 
testimony  by  New  Tort  bankets  sbouldbe 
seen  in  that  Ught.  Of  ooana.  what  the  city 
really   wants   is   not   temporary   emergency 


I  note  to  a  page  from  this  week's 
Newswe^  that  the  former  mayor  of  New 
YoA,  Mr.  John  V.  Ltodsay,  is  bitterly 
condemning  President  Ford  for  New 
York's  problems.  If  anything  could  be 
more  foOUsh  or  more  Ironic  than  that,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  woxild  be. 

President  Ford,  dming  the  time  that 
New  York  got  Itself  to  this  fix,  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatlvee 
to  Washington,  representing  a  district  to 
Michigan.  He  was  the  mtoority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representativee.  He  had 
nothing  to  the  world  to  do  with  New  York 
City. 

During  that  time,  John  V.  Ltodsay  was 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  beginning 
to  1966.  It  was  during  that  time  that 
New  York  City  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  fix  that  it  Is  to  now. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  not  will- 
ing to  let  go  imchallenged  an  assertion 
by  the  former  mayor  of  New  York,  who 
did  more  than  any  other  todlvidual  to 
get  New  York  to  its  present  condition, 
that  President  Ford  is  responsible  for 
New  York's  plight.  I  think  It  is  ridiculous 
on  its  face,  and  I  regret  that  a  man  who 
has  had  the  honors  that  Mayor  Ltodsay 
^  had  would  attempt  to  castigate  the 
President  he  United  States,  such  as 
he  has  done  in  the  Newsweek  article. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prtoted  to  the  Record  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of  Octo- 
ber 20.  the  editorial  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquh^r  <rf  October  11.  and  an 
Evans  and  Novak  article  captioned 
"Rockefeller  Plays  Dangerous  Game." 
published  to  the  Wtochester  Evening 
Star  of  October  16, 1»75. 


There  betog  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rkcom 
as  follows: 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Oct.  20, 1975] 
Nbw  Tobk  Mtths 
After  New  York  City's  close  brush  with  de- 
fault Friday,  Mayor  Beame  headed  stralHht 
to  Washington  to  plead  with  Oongreesfor 
federal  help,  since  he  continues  his  cam- 
paign In  testimony  today,  there  are  a  few 
points  that  listeners  might  keep  In  mind. 

It's  Important  to  remember,  for  example 
that  the  pain  to  the  city  comes  from  balanc' 
Ing  Its  budget,  whether  It  Is  forced  to  do  thu 
by  default  or  by  a  federal  law.  Temporary 
federal  help  pending  a  balanced  budget 
would  be  help  not  to  the  city  but  to  the 
bondholders,  and  Saturday's  testimony  by 
New  York  bankers  should  be  seen  in  that 
light.  Of  course,  what  the  city  really  wants 
Is  not  temporary  emergency  help,  but  a  per- 
manent subsidy  from  the  rest  of  the  nation 
so  that  It  can  avoid  balancing  its  budget  and 
continue  its  old  ways. 

The  argument  for  a  permanent  subsidy  u 
quite  explicit:  The  rest  of  the  nation  should 
subsidize  New  York  because  It  bears  the 
brunt  of  the  national  problems  of  race  and 
poverty.  The  trouble  with  this  contention  la 
that  It  is  built  on  a  series  of  myths.  New  York 
Is  not  an  especially  poor  city.  The  racial  mi- 
gration has  not  made  it  poorer.  It  does  not 
harbor  a  tmlquely  large  proportion  of  the 
'  welfare  class."  Its  welfare  payments  an  not 
the  main  cause  of  Its  budget  deficits.  Pro- 
posals to  federalize  welfare  may  have  con- 
siderable merit,  but  New  York's  welfare  prob- 
lem does  not  give  It  a  unique  moral  claim  for 
federal  help. 

Median  famUy  Income  in  New  York  City 
was  as.aaa  in  1970,  compared  with  $9,667  na- 
tionwlde.  The  city's  median  income  was  60% 
higher  than  a  decade  earlier;  while  this  was 
less  than  the  76%  gain  nationwide,  it  none- 
theless represented  a  healthy  increase.  Shni- 
larly,  the  proportion  of  poverty  famUles  feU 
to  11.6%  in  1970  from  16J»%  in  1960;  It  was 
below  the  national  average  In  both  years. 
During  the  1950s,  when  the  bulk  of  the  black 
migration  actually  took  place,  the  decline  In 
low-income  families  was  even  sharper. 

The  migrations  undeniably  did  change  the 
city's  racial  composition.  In  1950  it  was  10% 
black;  In  1970.  31%,  which  is  not  at  all  high 
by  the  standards  of  other  big  cities.  The 
median  Income  for  black  families  was  S8 107 
in  New  York,  compared  to  the  national  aver- 
age of  $6J79.  Other  studies  confirm  that 
blacks  came  to  New  York  to  earn  money,  not 
to  go  on  welfare,  and  that  a  good  number  of 
them  have  suoceeded. 

As  for  welfare,  without  question  It  Is  a  seri- 
ous problem  for  Its  demoralized  clients  and 
a  large  burden  for  the  budget.  But  New  York 
Is  far  from  unique.  According  to  the  National 
Center  for  Social  Statistics,  10.9%  of  New 
York's  population  receives  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  ChUdren.  This  compares  to 
ia.e%  In  Newark,  18.9%  In  PhUadelphU.  14% 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  14.6%  In  Baltimore  and 
16.8%  In  St.  Louis. 

In  New  York  welfare  payments  pass 
through  the  city,  where  in  most  locations 
they  are  handled  by  counties  or  special  wel- 
fare dUtrlcts.  More  significantly,  New  York 
pays  a  share  of  the  benefits  out  of  its  own  tax 
ftmds  while  some  other  cities  have  been  re- 
Ueved  of  this  responsibility  by  their  states. 
But  in  13  states  a  local  Jmisdlction  still  puts 
up  its  own  tax  money  toward  welfare.  In  one 
or  two  places,  like  Washington.  D.C.,  this 
share  is  larger  than  It  Is  In  New  York.  Yet 
only  New  York  is  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  any  event,  the  Importance  of  welfare 
In  the  city's  budget  Is  far  less  than  first  a^)- 
pears.  Social  services  excluding  Medicaid  con- 
stitute $3.4  bUllon,  or  nearly  30%  of  tiie  cur- 
rent $12  billion  expense  budget,  but  much 
of  this  Is  offset  by  receipt  of  state  and  fed- 
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eral  reimbursement.  According  to  City  HaU, 
the  direct  ooet  to  the  dty.  inoluding  admln- 
istratlon.  la  about  $800  million. 

The  cost  of  the  city's  debt  service  last  year 
was  nearly  three  times  ■■  large.  And  the  In- 
otease  In  debt  service  eosU  during  the  flva- 
month-old  attempt  to  avert  defanlt  added 
interest  costs,  administration  of  the  Ifunksl- 
pal  Aaalstance  Ooiporatioii  and  the  like— has 
already  cost  New  York  taqwyers  more  than 
their  share  of  the  annual  AFDC  payout.  New 
York's  trouble  Is  not  welfare,  but  poOT  man- 
agement. 

In  addition.  New  York's  subsidies  to  the 
poor  ate  dwarfed  by  its  subsidies  to  the  mid- 
dle class.  These  Include:  high  saUuiea  and 
unbelievable  pensions  for  municipal  em- 
ployees, free  txiitlon  at  City  University,  the 
tax  loss  t^at  results  from  rent  contrcd,  ttie 
subsidies  to  the  mostly  defaulted  Mltchell- 
Lama  housing.  The  poor  typically  move  too 
often  to  be  helped  much  by  rent  control, 
and  don't  need  free  tuition  because  they 
oould  get  state  scholarships.  The  gravy  goes 
to  the  middle  class. 

This  is  the  style  of  life  to  which  New  York 
has  grown  aocuatomed.  We  hope  that  Con- 
gress recognises  that  the  pressing  need  Is  not 
to  finance  It.  but  to  persuade  the  city  to 
change  It. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Oct.  11,  1976] 

New  Yokk  Cak't  Bk  Hklpeo  by  Taking 
THE    Hkat    Oft 

New  Ymrk's  biggest  problem  is  its  failure 
to  face  up  to  Its  problems.  Any  effort,  from 
Congress  or  elsewhere,  to  rescue  the  city  from 
its  «inRn/<i>i  plight  will  be  doomed  to  dis- 
astrous faUure  If  it  merely  takes  the  pressure 
off  New  York  officials  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  waste  and  extravagance  that  have 
t»x>ught  the  munli34>^  government  to  the 
threab(4d  of  fiscal  coll«4>se. 

"Everybody  agrees  that  New  York  City  has 
always  done  more  for  its  pe<9le  than  any 
other  city  In  the  world,"  Mayor  Abraham 
Beame  said  the  other  day.  Precisely.  And 
mora  for  Its  garbage  collectors  and  its  sohocd 
teachers  and  anyone  else  on  the  pubUc  pay- 
ndl  that  oould  persuade  aU-too-easUy-pfM*- 
Buadable  city  officials  to  give  in  to  demands 
beyond  the  city's  ablUty  to  pay  for. 

Immediate  and  drastic  cutbacks  In  city 
expenditures  are  the  primary  need — not  a 
cudilon  to  allow  and,  indeed,  to  encourage 
the  dty  to  keep  on  living  beyond  Its  means. 

A  bUI  Introduced  in  the  IT.S.  House  of 
H^tfesentattves  by  R^.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Wis- 
consin Democrat,  puts  the  cart  before  the 
horse  by  proposing  a  cushion  while  postpon- 
ing the  day  of  reckoning.  It  would  provide  $7 
bmion  In  federal  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
to  New  York  on  the  condition  that  the  city 
balance  its  budget  within  three  years.  That 
wouldn't  8<dve  New  York's  problems.  It 
wo\ild  subsidize  a  delay  In  finding  solutions. 

Waiting  until  next  year,  or  a  year  or  two 
after  that,  has  been  the  story  of  New  York's 
slide  mto  the  dismal  swamp  of  insolvency. 
The  belt  was  always  going  to  be  tightened, 
and  the  budget  balanced,  next  year— on  the 
premise  that  next  year  would  never  come. 

New  York  has  run  out  of  tomorrows.  If 
congressional  action  is  required — and  a  con- 
vincing case  has  not  yet  been  made  that  a 
massive  transfusion  of  federal  funds  to  New 
York  can  be  Justified — It  should  occur  only 
after  New  York  <rf&clals  have  done  more  than 
offer  flimsy  promises  of  future  remedies. 

The  Reuss  bill  woiUd  provide  $3  bUllon 
for  New  York's  creditors  and  $4  billion  to 
balance  city  budgete.  The  major  emphasis 
thus  is  on  deferring  hard  budget  choices  that 
the  city  needs  to  make  now  and  should  have 
made  long  ago. 

Mayor  Beame  has  proposed  such  "radical 
changes"  in  New  York  government  as  the 
application  of  modern  management  proce- 
dures to  city  agencies,  emphasis  on  produc- 


tivity by  munld^Ma  employees,  and  uw  of 
auditing  and  supervlaory  procedures  to  oon- 
totd  expendltares.  Tliese  afe  zeformsr  New 
Toclc  mn^mMj  is  Just  gettliig  around  to 
adoptlDg  preettoee  that  heve  been  standard 
m  buslneaa  end  government  for  years. 

MSeawbUe.  the  WaU  Street  Journal  ob- 
serrea  from  its  vantage  potot  right  there  in 
the  Big  Apple,  "Tlie  simple  fact  la  that  atnce 
mMiimmor  there  bave  been  no  significant 
budget  reductions.  These  has  been  much 
running  about  and  rearranging  of  fumlttire, 
new  commissions  and  new  accounting  struc- 
tures, and  talk  about  luMgee'  Into  some 
bright  future.  Lost  tn  the  contusion  Is  the 
simple  fact:  Outgo  exceeds  income." 

Nonetheleaa,  Bep.  Beuaa  propoees  jwuring 
seven  billion  federal  dollars  into  the  New 
York  trough  and  Is  willing  to  settle  for  prom- 
ises of  a  balanced  budget  three  years  hence, 
'"nils  Is  not  a  bailout,  intended  to  let  New 
York  City  rest  on  Its  oars."  Mr.  Reuss  in- 
sists. We  don't  know  what  else  you  could 
call  it. 


|Prom  the  Winchester   (Va.)   Evening  Star, 
Oct.  16,  1976] 

ROCKEFELLEX     PLATS     DANGEXOUS     OaME 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Washington. — Vice  President  Rockefeller's 
electrifying  break  with  President  Ford  and 
the  administration's  economic  high  com- 
mand over  federal  aid  to  New  York  City  was 
calculated  poUtlcal  strategy  taken  with  no 
advance  consultation  with  White  House  of- 
ficials and  no  clearance  of  any  kind  from 
Oerald  R.  Ford. 

Rockefeller  Insiders  say  the  President  has 
been  aware  for  weeks  that  bis  Vice  President 
flatly  disagreed  with  Secretary  Simon  and 
White  Hpuse  staff  chief  Donald  Rumsfeld 
on  federal  help  for  New  York.  His  Saturday 
night  Columbiis  Day  speech  In  Manhattaii 
was  obviously  contrived  to  dramatize  this 
conflict  In  a  spectacular  way. 

That  he  succeeded  Is  beyond  question.  But 
whether  his  demand  for  congressional  action 
(hinged  to  a  credible  1978  New  York  City 
budget  balance)  changes  Mr.  Ford's  mind  Is 
very  much  in  doubt.  Rockefeller  was  not 
even  scheduled  to  talk  to  the  President  pri- 
vately about  his  speech  until  Wednesday. 

That  a  Vice  President  should  muster  the 
poUttcal  bravado  to  challenge  his  President 
so  frontally  reveals  much  about  the  present 
state  of  Mr.  Ford's  administration,  and  par- 
ticularly the  rancid  In-fighting  between 
RockefeUer  and  Rumsfeld. 

On  Sunday,  when  he  first  read  news  re- 
ix>rts  of  Rockefeller's  free-wheeling  speech, 
R\unsfeld  was  privately  described  as  "beside 
hlmseir'  with  outrage.  At  the  regular  senior 
White  House  staff  meeting  Monday  morning. 
Rumsfeld,  presiding,  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  there  bad  been  no  change  whatever  In 
the   administration's   position. 

That  position  was  stated  most  recently  by 
the  President  at  his  Oct.  9  press  conference. 
If  New  York  City  submitted  a  believable 
plan  to  balance  Its  budget  by  1978,  he  said, 
"it  hardly  seems  necessary  for  the  federal 
government  to  get  Involved." 

Privately,  the  President  was  saying  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  to  top  aides  early  this 
week,  exhibiting  a  high  degree  of  mystifica- 
tion  over  Rockefeller's  ringing  dissent. 

At  stake,  then.  Is  an  ultimate  test  of 
Rockefeller's  strongly-held  theory  that  by 
surfacing  a  major  Internal  administration 
conflict — Rockefeller  vs.  everyone  else — he 
can  change  the  mmd  of  President  Ford. 

He  did  Just  that  with  his  $100  bUlion  long- 
range  energy  plan.  But  throughout  the  mter- 
nal  battles  over  that  plan,  RockefeUer  al- 
ways had  the  President's  sympathetic  ear. 

In  the  New  York  ball-out,  precisely  the 
opposite  Is  true:  Mr.  Ford  himself  has  been 
the  toughest  hawk  against  any  federal  lielp, 
on   grounds  that  It  could   open   floodgates 


from  cities  aU  over  the  country  diuaplng 
their  financial  problems  on  Washington's 
doorstep. 

THUS.  BodcefeUer  ia  playing  with  poUtlcal 
dynamite  If  the  Preatdent— often  perceived 
as  a  constituency  of  <me  in  picking  his  1976 
vice  presidential  running-mate— continues 
in  alllanre  wltleSUnon  and  Bun^afeld.  Rocke- 
feller's dectrlfying  break  and  Ita  evidence  of 
de^  administration  disorder  constitutes  at 
last  a  60-60  chance  of  loalng  that  constitu- 
ency outright.  With  that  wo\ild  go  any 
chance  of  Rockefeller  staying  on  the  Ford 
1976  ticket. 

Bookseller  Intimates  scoff  at  such  an 
event.  They  depict  his  New  York  speech  as 
a  lifesaver  for  Mr.  Ford,  reasoning  thus:  if 
Simon  and  Rumsfeld  are  wrong  and  a  New 
York  City  bond  default  does  Indeed  bring 
national  financial  chaos,  the  President,  not 
the  Democratic  Congress,  will  get  full  blame. 
Yet,  they  say,  without  congressional  action 
the  President  has  no  legal  recourse. 

In  the  backgrounds  are  hours  of  unhappy 
political  talks  between  Rockefeller  and  lead- 
ing New  York  Republicans  representing  the 
nation's  blg-clty  constituencies.  At  least  one 
of  these  has  warned  Rockefeller  that  the  ad- 
ministration's no  aid  posture  risks  political 
disaster  for  1976.  Beyond  that.  Rockefeller's 
old  New  York  political  pals  see  grave  dangers 
for  the  President,  quite  apart  from  New 
York  City's  imminent  bankruptcy,  U\  the 
miserable  condition  of  Mr.  Ford's  campaign 
organization. 

Some  politicans  link  thU  directly  to  Rocke- 
fener's  decision  to  surface  with  fanfare  his 
plan  for  federal  aid  to  New  Work  City:  a 
kind  of  declaration  of  mdependence. 

Finally,  rebuked  aU  over  the  liberal  north 
for  this  recent  trip  to  Dixie  to  display  his 
claimed  conservatism.  Rockefeller's  New  York 
ball-out  appeal  might  help  to  restore  the 
old  big-city  image  and  to  portray  Rockefeller 
as  .standing  far  above  the  White  House  pack. 

But  the  political  danger  is  Immense.  He 
knows  he  has  now  drawn  heavily  on  his  own 
political  credit  In  the  bank  of  Jerry  Ford, 
and  that  only  a  stunning  reversal  on  New 
York  City  by  Mr.  Ford  himself  can  restore  It. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  reserve  the  rematoder  of  my  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRE8IDINT  jjro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  permitted  to  meet  today  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Committee  on  Banktog. 
Houstog  and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I  / 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.    ^.X 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wHl  call  the  roll. 

The  Eisslstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ITore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


^^im 


OBDBt  OP  BU8INE8B 

llie  ACTXNO  PRESIDENT  pio  tam- 
PMifcCiiktar  tte  prwftooi  flcdv.  flw  Sana. 
tor  fittoa  OkhiboaHt  (Ut.  Bwrutt)  la 
recasnind  fornot  to  ezeeed  15  mtautes. 
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Mr.  BABXLEXT.  ICr.  President.  I  am 
duBweinted  that  tha  "^"'nfTtraOon 
may  be  watering  In  ttc  annoonoed  op- 
PosttUm  to  IMeral  Intervention  in  the 
ftmr  York  flnanctal  erMs.  The  Vice 
fnwMent  hai  openly  broken  wltti  the 
previously  amuNmced  administration 
posUioa:  and  "offldal  sources"  in  the 
^tte  Bouae  an  tanplying  that  President 
Focd  mlgbi  not  veto  "bad  out"  leclslatlon 
if  It  reaehes  his  desk. 

1  have  not  cfaansed  my  position.  The 
people  o(  <H3ahoma  have  not  changed 
tbetr  position.  We  stiU  believe  this  is  a 
gyponstblWty  of  the  leaders  and  dtinns 
of  K*w  York  City  and  not  the  Pfederal 


Ifev  Yofk'a  nth  hour  escape  from  de- 
fault and  tha  subeequent  statements  by 
l^or  Beaae  make  it  clear  that  New 
Yoik  City  irffl  go  bankrupt  without  FM- 
eral  intenrentian.  Pollowlng  t2ie  near  de- 
fault last  Rlday,  we  have  been  witnessing 
a  panicky  ^Cort  to  ehame  the  Federal 
C3ovemaMnft  lirto  action. 

In  tha  raoe  to  put  the  full  faith  and 
credit  af  iha  Utaited  States  beUnd  the 
New  York  City  bonds,  we  are  not  only 
being  asked  to  ban  out  New  York  City, 
but,  as  laportantly,  the  New  York  bank- 
en  and  the  bond  holders.  The  pressure 
from  these  sources  is  beginning  to  be 
miplied. 

I  have  iwevlously  spoken  out  on  the 

•rguments  against  a  ball  out  from  a  point 
of  view  of  the  munlctpal  poUdes  of  New 
York  Cl^  itsdf.  nicae  have  dianged 
little.  If  anytUng.  the  process  of  last 

!?*'^i^?*?5«***''^  demonstrates  that 
the  city  is  stm  at  the  mercy  of  the  left 
wing  municipal  labor  imions.  still  un- 
wffltag  to  make  the  basic  changes  in  a 
Ute^  which  can  be  accommodated  by 
a  balanced  budget  that  wiU  begin  amor- 
tising the  huge  debt  Right  up  to  the  hour 
of  delaali  not  l  peony  of  tuition  has 
been  added  at  the  city  coUcge.  not  one 
signineant  move  had  been  made  to  turn 
off  the  welfare  watering  toough.  nor  has 
a  balanced  budget  been  developed.  In 
ftoct.  tha  OBploymmt  has  been  reduced 
only  about  7  percent  and  the  budget  by 
less  than  2  p^cent. 

However,  many  of  lay  colleagues'  most 
recent  concern  has  been  directed  toward 
ovetloc^iDg  tha  reluctant  behavior  of  the 
cUy  because  of  a  fear  about  the  drastic 
effects  of  a  default  on  the  municipal  bond 
market  in  peneraL       ^ 

Flat,  it  Is  wdl  to  note  that  the  mu- 
nicipal boojl  market  la  soft  notwithstand- 
ing New  York  CUy**  financial  problems 
Banks  which  have  been  the  No.  i 
purchaser  of  municipal  bonds  have 
seen  yltids  hicrease  from  IJ  percent  to 
7.4  percent  over  the  hut  25  years  so  that 
their  porttcOlos  do  not  need  additional 
tax  exevpC  booda  for  revenue. 

Fire  and  easoafty  companies,  the  sec- 
ond largart  Bunduwer  at  municipal 
bonds,  baeaose  of  declining  i«afits.  have 
reduced  their  purchases  of  these  bonds 


B  Is  not  surprtatag  that  New  York 
Mnkers  David  Rockefeller.  Elmore  Pat- 
terson, and  Walter  Wrlston  do  not  want 
to  see  'Vtm  York  go  through  the  unnec- 
essary tunnofl  and  distress  that  oould 
follow  a  detaolL"  But  It  is  surprising,  as 
w^  as  disappolnthig.  that  these  men  to 
their  dual  capacities  of  prudent  bankers 
and  municipal  leaders  did  not  insist  on 
a  fiscally  soxmd  budget.  Does  It  not  ttiOavr 
uat    every   American    citizen   should 
shouldar  his  prorated  share  of  d^t  Irre- 
VonsiUy  permitted  by  the  bankers  and 
leaders  of  New  York?  I  tUnk  not. 

If  Chase  ICanhattan  or  any  bank  In 
pUahoraa  used  the  same  criteria  on  one's 
loans  and  mine  when  we  got  behind  on 
our  payments,  they  would  not  stay  sol- 
vent for  long— nor  would  they  expect  to 
be  balled  out  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
EEowever,  the  fact  that  Chase  *<rnnha»»fn 
First  National  City,  and  Morgan  Guar- 
anty hold  huge  amounts  of  New  York 
municipals  may  help  to  mold  their  com- 
passion and  Judgment  for  Federal  toter- 
ventlon. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the  other  bankers 
have  been  fhsthand  observers  to  the  fact 
mat  for  over  10  years  New  Yoric  City  has 
been  engaged  In  a  program  of  unparal- 
leled fiscal  Irresponslblllly.  They  did  not 
make  New  York  balance  its  budget  then, 
they  did  not  make  New  York  bahmoe  its 
budget  last  week,  and  apparently  they 
J**  Jiotable  to  make  New  York  balance 
Ks  budget  now  or  ever.  It  appears  that 
New  York  Is  out  of  fiscal  control  and  the 
only  way  to  achieve  control  may  be  for  It 
to  reorganize  in  bankruptcy.  It  would 
not  be  the  first  city  to  go  bankrupt  and. 
I  am  sure,  not  the  hut  FMeral  toterven- 
tton  c«mot  solve  the  bond  problems  If 
we  cl^  refuses  to  or  Is  unaUe  to  balance 
Its  budget. 

Mayor  Abraham  Beame  of  New  York 
City  has  said  this  Federal  Intervention 
18  essoitlal  In  wxler  to  provide  time  for 
the  city  to  stM^  borrowhig  an  over  again 
This  Is  the  time  for  a  balanced  budget 
not  more  borrowing. 

l^r  Initial  reaction  was  to  ask  how 
stupid  does  Mayor  Beame  think  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is,  particularly  irtien  It, 
toot  Is  out  of  control. 

But.  I  am  too  frightened  of  the  answer 
that  I  expect  to  put  the  question. 
Dr.  Paul  Mccracken  recently  said: 
An  economy  that  cn<leaTan  to  avoid  dlii- 

«nr«ebled  and  arthritic. 
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To  be  sure.  Dr.  McCracken  made  these 
remarks  hi  the  amtext  of  legitimate  con- 
cern over  the  effects  on  other  Innocent 
aewnents  of  the  economy  In  the  event  of 
a  New  York  City  default. 

OMTtainly,  careful,  cool-headed  policy 

»  "**i^°°°^***  ^  ^^  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  Fted  must  make  sure  that  the 
^iWng  s^tem  remahis  sound  even  II 
hidividual  banks  suffer  loases  from  poor 
judgment  on  tovestment  It  must  make 
sure  that  the  money  supply  remains 
sound,  even  it  some  Individuals  lose 
mon^.  However,  in  most  municipal 
banfaruptcles.  fuU  payment  has  been 
made  on  prtnclpal— a  requirement  to  re- 
establish credit 

It  Is  hnportant  that  we  to  Congress 
stand  firm  against  entering  what  my  col- 
league the  dlsthigulshed  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  calls  the  bottomless  pit  of 


Pfederal  mterventlon,  and  I  agree  that 
we  must  make  our  decision  unshab^a 
and  unequivocal— and  do  it  now. 

Hie  uacertahity  and  pank:  caused  by 
^•^.I**'*^  ^^'*  hrespoMlMe  financial 
offlodltion  has  ah«ady  had  a  deleteriotu 
effect  en  the  bond  market 

It  is  more  dlfBcult  now  for  other  com- 
munities to  enter  the  bond  market  If  and 
V  ?liJ®^  "^^^^  ^*y  defaults,  there  wll] 
be  further  problans  hi  the  bond  market 
But  the  culprit  will  not  be  Uncle  8am 
for  nonintervention,  but  rather  the  bank- 
ers and  leaders  of  New  York  City. 

However,  tovestors  will  soon  see  that 
toere  is  no  reason  to  worry  about  the 
bonds  of  those  communities  who  tradi- 
tionally and  faithfully  operate  on  a  fl- 
nanclally  sound  basis.  We  can  thank  Qte 
great  majority  of  the  banks  throughout 
the  country  which  have  demanded  the 
required  financial  discipline  of  our  cities 
and  towns  to  accomplidi  th%. 

Financial  discipline  cm  behalf  of  the 
city  of  New  York  either  setf-hnposed  or 
resulting  from  bankruptcy,  will  ulti- 
mately tend  to  strengthen  the  market 
for  municipal  bonds.  Financial  permis- 
siveness abetted  by  emotional  scare  tac- 
tics Is  not  the  best  avenue  to  foUow. 

Finally,  what  are  we  really  talUng 
about  when  we  say  that  we  are  putthig 
toe  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Dtalted 
States  behhid  the  bonds?  New  Ywk  City 
folded  when  It  began  prinUng  ddbt  to 
pay  for  debt  That  schone  did  not  work 
New  York  State  entered  the  pkstui*.  and 
the  big  liAC  began  issuing  a  third  series 
of  debt,  and  that  did  not  work  either. 
Now  New  York  City  and  others  believe 
that  It  Is  the  Federal  Government's  turn 
to  expand  further  Its  runaway  deficit  to 
subsidize  an  hicrease  to  the  debt  of  a 
city  which  gives  no  guarantee  that  it 
^  quit  floodhig  the  market  with  red 
ii*.  The  Increased  deficit  and  resnlUng 
Inflation  wffl  t«id  to  duress  rather  than 
strengthen  the  municipal  bond  market. 
The  Congress  Is  asked  to  guarantee  a 
debt  which  the  New  York  bankers  would 
not  otherwise  risk,  which  the  trustees  of 
the  New  York  Teachers  Union  thought 
was  a  bad  deal—and  with  no  assurance 
of  repayment. 

This  mlfifct  be  amushig  If  It  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
Itself  ]8  presently  floathig  on  over  one- 
half  trillion  ddUars  In  debt  with  no  hOpe 
or  plan  of  balancing  the  Ftednal  budget. 
Let  It  be  known  to  every  single  Ameri- 
can that  OUT  Federal  Government  Is 
clearly  out  of  control.  WIU  we  continue 
to  pile  debt  upon  debt  upon  debt  imtil 
the  whole  rickety  pile  falls  down  on  our 
heads? 

What  we  need  to  do  is  reverse  the  fall 
of  the  dominoes.  We  In  Congress  must 
stand  firm  for  fiscal  responsibility  in  New 
York  City  today,  and  fiscal  responsibility 
In  the  Federal  Government  tomorrow. 

Maybe  what  we  need  today  Is  a  good 
5-cent  cigar— or  a  good  Joke— or  even 
Detter,  a  good  5-cent  nickel. 

Mr.   MANSnELD.   Has   the   Seruitor 
completed  his  ranarks? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  oomideted. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remahider  of 
his  time? 


Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  oS 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY 
OF  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECHNICAL 
AND  CLERICAL  CORRECTIONS— 
S.  805 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President  on  be- 
half of  the  leadership,  I  ask  unanimous 
coDsent  that  Uie  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  make  any  necessary 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  In  the 
engrossment  of  S.  805,  the  amendment 
of  the  Natimial  Trails  l^stem  Act 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION  AND 
COUNTERFORCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presfalent, 
owing  to  the  important  votes  of  today  on 
energy  Issues,  I  canceled  a  planned  trip 
to  Boston.  Dr.  Paul  Doty  had  asked  me 
to  talk  to  the  Harvard  University  pro- 
gram for  science  and  international  af- 
fahs. 

In  my  prepared  remarks  to  this  group, 
I  was  emphasizing  that  the  current  nu- 
clear weapcHis  spread  represents  the  most 
Imiwrtent  secm4ty  issue  of  oiur  day;  also 
ttiat  the  now  recommended  counterf  oroe 
nuclear  poUcy,  one  of  "limited  nuclear 
war,"  threatens  to  undercut  any  chance 
for  strategic  balance. 

TUs  prepared  talk  was  given  to  the 
press. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  It  be  printed  In  the  Rcoou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  talk  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

NXTCLEAB   PitOLIFEEATION   AND    COUNTEXTOBCE 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  address  this  dlstlngvUabed 
group  today  at  the  Invitation  of  my  good  and 
valued  friend,  Paul  Doty. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  on  two  subjects:  (1) 
nuclear  proliferation,  and  (2)   counterf orce. 

In  this  nuclear  space  age,  the  poUcles  of 
the  nuclear  powers  about  the  iise  of  nuclear 
wei^ons  can  only  relate  to  the  fact  that 
many  more  nations  will  soon  have  the  capac- 
ity to  deTel<^  such  weapons;  In  fact  on  Rl- 
day  of  this  week  our  Subconunlttee  on  Arms 
Control  will  be  taking  testimony  from  the 
Pentagon  on  the  defense  impUcatloiis  to  this 
country  of  the  growing  number  of  nations 
ciurently  developing  nuclear  arms  capabili- 
ties. 

As  to  proUferatlon,  It  Is  a  fact  that  time 
is  fast  running  out  for  establishing  any 
meaningful  control  over  these  weapons.  One 
can  no  longer  deny  that  the  growing  world- 
wide "Atoms  for  Peace"  trade  is  rapidly 
spreading  the  capability  to  use  nuclear  energy 
for  war. 

Whether  It  is  stUl  possible  to  delay,  let 
alone  prevent,  further  proliferation  is  at  best 
uncertain. 

Since  the  Baruch  Plan  of  some  29  years 
ago,  no  equally  bold  initiative  designed  to 
control  the  ^read  of  them  weapons  has  been 
advanced.  But  In  the  intervening  years  wa 


have  seen  the  number  of  states  that  have  ex- 
ploded nuclear  devices  grow  from  1  to  6;  and 
there  are  many  additional  nations  which  cur- 
rently either  posaeas  untested  nucle&r  weap- 
ons, or  have  the  capabUlty  to  produce  them. 

As  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  in 
1967,  and  also  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollf- 
eration  of  Nuclear  Weapons  of  1968,  it  was 
felt  this  Agency  and  this  Treaty  provided 
some  hope  of  preventing  prcrflferation.  But 
that  hope  would  appear  to  be  fading. 

&(any  nations.  Including  three  members  of 
the  so-called  "nuclear  club,"  will  not  sup- 
port the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty.  Some  im- 
portant countries  which  supply  nuclear  tech- 
nology, as  well  as  others  which  receive  it,  have 
asserted  they  will  not  ratify  this  Treaty. 

Moreover,  what  Is  generally  not  understood 
Is  that  by  ratifying  the  Non-Prcdlferstlon 
Treaty  nations  "undertake  to  facilitate,  and 
have  the  right  to  participate  in,  the  fullest 
possible  exchange  of  (nuclear)  equipment" 
(Article  IV)  and  then  can  withdraw,  without 
penalty,  upon  giving  notice  "three  months  in 
advance"  (Article  X).  This  means  that  any 
nation  can  first  sign  said  Treaty,  receive  all 
the  technology  and  equipment  necessary  to 
produce  nuclear  weapons,  and  then  withdraw 
from  the  Treaty  after  only  ninety  days  notice. 

Umltatlons  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  IAEA 
have  also  become  increasingly  apparent.  Its 
so-called  "safeguards"  against  proliferation 
are  based  exclusively  on  inspection  and  moni- 
toring procedures,  conducted  at  the  fore- 
bearance  of  member  states;  and  it  has  no 
authority  to  prevent  these  states  from  using 
nuclear  materials  for  weapons  development. 

It  Is  interesting  to  recall  the  conclusion  of 
the  Acheson-LUlenthal  Report  of  194e,  which 
report  In  turn  led  to  the  Baruch  Plan.  The 
latter  plan  emphasized  that  there  could  be 
no  effective  control  over  nuclear  weapons 
pndlferatlon  under  a  system  which  relied 
"only"  on  inspection,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  aUowed  "an  otherwise  uncontrolled  ex- 
ploitation of  atomic  energy  by  national  gov- 
ernments." 

Let  UB  note  also  the  results  of  a  recent 
study  sp<m8ored  by  the  Energy  Research  and 
Developmant  Administration  (EBOA).  That 
study  states  that,  for  both  financial  and 
poUtlcal  reasons,  the  IAEA  wlU  be  unable  to 
carry  out  even  Its  limited  inspection  tasks; 
Important  beoauaa  over  the  next  15  years  the 
nuclear  market  Is  expected  to  expand  to  more 
than  100  times  Its  present  size. 

Nor  would  there  appear  to  be  any  decrease 
in  these  problems;  in  fact  the  reverse.  As 
example,  we  aU  now  know  about  the  recent 
multl-biUlon  dollar  nuclear  contractual 
agreement  between  Germany  and  Brazil, 
which  was  signed  last  July.  This  agreement 
gives  BrazU  a  "complete  nuclear  fuel  cycle," 
I.e.,  all  the  facilities  required  to  develop  and 
produce  nuclear  weapons.  This  Is  the  first 
time  In  history  any  such  transaction  has 
taken  place;  and  Brazil  has  extensive  deposits 
of  uranium. 

Both  countries  Involved  have  sought  to 
allay  criticism  of  the  agreement  by  noting  the 
IAEA  Inspection  provisions  which  they  say 
they  will  apply  to  it.  But  these  provisions 
could  not  prevent  a  Brazilian  regime — per- 
haps not  the  present  one — from  devel(H>lng 
nuclear  weapons;  nor  could  they  prevent 
Brazil  from  seUlng  such  weapons  to  other 
countries,  including  Oermany. 

In  a  world  in  which  such  transactions  are 
taking  place,  how  can  there  be  any  real  con- 
trol over  proliferation. 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  in  the  arms 
field — and  am  now  convinced  that  this  is  the 
most  Important  security  issue  of  our  day. 
Perhaps  this  is  now  being  recognized.  Rep- 
resentatives of  seven  nudaar  suj^Uer  na- 
tions— Britain.  Canada,  Prance,  West  Oar- 
many,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  States  have  over  a  period  been  meet- 
ing In  aeml-sacNcy  In  Loodon. 

The  1948  Acbeooa-Lllieatbal  Report  rec<Hn- 


mended  an  international  agency  with  powers 
to  regulate  the  enrichment  and  reprocessing 
operations  that  are  eaaentlal  for  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  This  premise,  that 
true  control  over  nuclear  pitdlferation  re- 
quires some  form  of  meaningful  regulation 
over  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  as  distinguished 
from  any  system  based  solely  on  inspection,  Is 
now  being  revived. 

A  Congressional  Resolution  introduced  last 
July  by  Senator  John  Pastore,  the  able  and 
experienced  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  urges,  "that  the 
United  States  should  take  the  lead  in  seek- 
ing agreement  for  the  development  of  re- 
gional, multinational,  rather  than  national, 
centers  to  undertake  enrichment  and  reproc- 
essing activities.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
spread  of  technology  which  could  be  used  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons." 

Last  month.  In  an  address  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  l>efore  the  United  Natlcms,  this 
country  formally  proposed  the  establishment 
of  such  "multinational  regional  fuel  cycle 
centers."  In  that  address  the  Secretary  as- 
serted that  these  centers  would  reduce  the 
financial  burden  of  nuclear  power  for  a  grow- 
ing number  of  nations;  and  would  also  help 
curb  nuclear  weapons  proliferation. 

For  myself,  however,  I  question  whether 
a  practical  and  meaningful  plan  for  multi- 
national centers  could  actually  be  accom- 
plished. Not  only  would  It  require  an  \in- 
precedented  degree  of  cooperation  among  the 
world's  nuclear  supplying  nations;  but  it 
would  also  require  a  c(xnmitment  to  de- 
pendence upon  n<Mi-national  faculties  by 
those  nations  seeking  energy  self-sufBciency, 
not  to  mention  other  countries  with  clear- 
cut  amhitlons  to  achieve  nxicleu'  military 
power. 

It  is  logical  to  beUeve  Uie  latter  would  de- 
sire to  possess,  on  a  national  basis,  all  those 
facilities  necessary  to  produce  such  wei4>on8. 

It  is  now  clear  tbat  nuclear  power  is  to 
become  an  essential  source  ot  energy  for  a 
growing  number  of  countries.  It  would  also 
appear  clear  that  any  effort  to  curb  the  use 
of  this  new  (tower  for  energy  oould  result  In 
moving  forward  the  devetopment  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  more  countries. 

The  paradoK  the  world  faces  today,  there- 
fore, would  <kn>ear  to  be  that  t^e  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  for  peaceful  purposes, 
bearing  In  mind  tlie  "form  as  against  sub- 
stance" control  of  the  IAEA,  oould  actually 
be  a  plan  tor  furthering  the  poaaMMHty  of 
nuclear  war;  and  bow  to  provide  this  wxergy 
source  without  further  loosening  the  relna 
of  control  over  nuclear  weapons  development 
is  the  greatest  problem  facing  aU  paoplee 
today. 

We  can  only  go  ao  far  in  strengthening  any 
inspection  and  monitoring  syeitem  at  tbe 
IAEA;  ncH-  is  the  world  about  to  estaUlsh 
any  International  policy  structure  with 
meaningful  authority  over  the  action  of  na- 
tional governments. 

Nevertheless  the  proposal  f<»'  multina- 
tional nuclear  centers,  even  with  its  obvious 
shortcomings,  is  a  propoeal  which  deserves 
further  study,  even  though  the  diverse  in- 
terests of  all  nations  in  this  nuclear  age  will 
not  be  easily  reconciled;  and  even  though 
any  arrangements  for  mulUnaiUonal  nuclear 
centers  would  at  best  provide  but  a  partial 
solution. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  question  of  coun- 
terforce,  reviewing  briefly  the  history  of  this 
concept,  and  where  It  would  appear  we  stand 
today. 

As  we  all  know,  the  term  "counterforce" 
connotes  an  attack  against  an  adversary's 
mlUtan'  capability,  particularly  his  strategic 
military  capability.  Typical  targets  oomprise 
strategic  bombers  and  their  bases,  ballistic 
submarines.  ICBM  silos,  air  defense  Installa- 
tions, command  and  control  centers,  nuclear 
stockpiles,  etc. 

Counterforce  Is  thus  to  be  distinguished 
from  planned  attacks  against  civilian  popu- 
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Dnrti^ttB  tormatlT*  stages— iMfi  through 
w»««f»7  I»6<r»-Uiaite<l  State*  noclMr 
•to*^  oonoeaCratMl  on  "counterralne" 
tvgcmimher  than  on  "counterforoe: "  for 
^^^  ymon  baa  yrt  to  (leploy  any  inter- 
coottn^tal  nuclaar  dtflyery  syrtemn.  The 

during  ttils  pMlod.  becauM  w»  knew  the 
to  Sf***  ""'*  "  """^  capacity  to  retaliate 

„iIS!?°  V*  ""*  ^^'^  "^«  *>^«t  Union  de- 
^ed     loog-raag*     stmtegic     bomber*— 

ooontartorce  oonoq>U  daatgnad  to  knock  out 
atticUng    airciaft.     "MaaBlTe     retaliation" 

popuHRiona  and  tadustry 

.fl^'JSlS.*^  ^SS^*-  ****'  **«>  Cuban  mis- 
BOe  aMa,  tba  Sortet  Unton  eipanded  ita 
OTO  rtrateglc  mlaalto  force  sufflctentHr  to  con- 
■tltnta  aa  "a«ured  deatruoUon'-  ciprtlSv 
•«»ta«t  tbl.  oountry.  Aa  of  that  p^oZ 

infifS  li*'^-  **"»  PopuUUon  target- 
toJM  the  primary  det«Trwii. 

t«^i*?!lL*"  *^  *^  '«•*«»»  PoUcy  addreea 

gu«rtkm  whatlier.  if  datMreno.  t«Wd  on 
-balanoa  of  terror"  faU«t.  the  FtMLmt 
woqkl  ba  Mt  with  on^Ttta  «Lon^fS! 

jM^jJ^t  million.  Of  Americana  would 

tUa*rSSy  ^ilSS:!?*  iL^  Admlntatra- 
cint^i  ^-Z^    ^•niwd   destruction"   as    a 

S^i.^f^''*^*'  "''*  -^  «nphasl«d  the 
UMlbUtty  of  a  rang*  of  ovtlona  that  <i<hw»w« 

~^ti«,  -.mty'S^tT^S*^^ 

^^""•tOMfWM  many  of  us  about  the  re- 
cent yapbaito  an  such  limited  nuclear  oon- 

;jJ~or»^tti«njtrMigtlien  tt;  for  It 
S^*»;jj«eb  a  war  seem  to  be  an  ac- 

ti/^STSlfS?*^  •*"  ■**»°"  o*  «W»ine  ««ala- 

nuSS*«S«S«r7?S°^  "^*^  ^i 
oueiaar  axcbaoge.  at  the  expense  of  clvlliaa- 

2J2?^^»?J«f»  onArau  Control  released  a 

««to22^!5i?^,"r'  *^*«««»  »t«ttotic8 

««ii[rted otTHiaa  fatalities  resulting  from 


Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Leahy)  laid 
brfore  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  CtHnmlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  12:05  p.m.,  a  message  from  Uie 
Hous«  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Beny,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced ttiat  the  House  has  passed  the 
foaiowlng  bills  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJEl.  1509.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  seU  reserved  phosphate 
interests  of  the  United  SUtes  In  cerUln  lands 
In  Plorida  to  Arthur  M.  Marshall  and  Carl  F 
Steinfleld; 

HJt  2279.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Louise  O.  Whelan; 

H.B.  2782.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  United  States 
oil  and  gas  lease  numbered  U-0140S71,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.B.  3816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Townaley; 

HJl.  6762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucie 
Stein;  and 

BLB.  8617.  An  act  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  and  Postal  Service  employees  their 
rights  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private 
citizens,  in  the  political  processes  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  such  employe««  from  im- 
proper political  soUcitetions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


sheet  designed  to  correct  certain  errors  h, 

2i   tT-?  ^Si**  ?  ***•  Statistical  Sup^eS 
to   the   December  81,   1874.   FederVl  -Sade 
Commlaaion  Report  to  Congress   (with^ 
^npj^g  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 

RWOBT    or    THT    COMFXaOtUa    aXNESAI. 

A  letter  from  the  CrasptroUer  Oeneral  of 
the  United  SUtes  transmitting,  purwumt  to 
law.  a  report  MitiOed  "Weakened  FlnanclsJ 
Condition  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  tt« 
United  States"  (with  an  aSompa^i^  „! 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Od- 
erations.  ^ 

Rxroax  or  the  Enxbcy  Rxskasch  and 
Development  Aoministration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Besearch  and  Development  Admin- 
istratlon  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
report  entiUed  "Geothermal  Energy  a^ 
search,  Devrtopment  and  Demonstration  fto. 
^am-'  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. ^^  ^ 

Regulations  fob  Stats  Adult  Education 
pxograus 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare   transmitting,   pursuant   to  law    a 
copy  of  a  proposed  regulation  enUUed  ■'sub- 
part O— Adult  Indochlnese  Refugee  Educa- 
tion Program  Final  amendment  to  reeula- 
tiops  for  State  Adult  Education  Programs" 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Repoet  or  THX  Comptroller  OunatAL 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral 
of  the  United  Stetes  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "System  for  Measur- 
ing MaU  Delivery  Performance— Its  Accuracy 
and  Umlto"  (with  an  accompanying  repwt)  • 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Serrice. 


At  4 :  10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Rei»«sentatlves  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  (me  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HH.  4799)  to  amend  sections  6, 306.  and 
30«  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended. 


miT^r^J*^'*'""''  concedes  that  tens  of 
mllllona  of  Americans,   as  weU   as  aaonoft 

?*S?*»f.^i»  WO-OOO  flgnJe^t^fesfi! 

S'S.'in's;s^'*,s^'r  »"*  ^^-^ 

JJi»lt«»  States  fatalitiwu  resulting  from  it- 

revlaed  to  23  mJlllon. 
Note  that  this  figure  stiU  does  not  include 

wSJS°L^J^^  "^  CMualtle.  which 
wuM  reaoR  from  fires,  long  term  radUtton 
exposure,  tha  loss  of  communications.  Ium- 
Pltal  facmtlea.  and  .o  foruT^^^ 

toaiijr  «=e.  this  new  information  raises 
s«iou^oue«ion»  about  any  limited  nuclear 
war  doctrlaa.  Apparently  that  doctrine  was 

SJS^JSL'*^!  "*  Department  had  soUd 
taformattenj^out  \U  poartble  price  to  «Kiety 
m  lives  and  treastn*. 


MESSAOBS  PSOtM  THE  PRESIDENT 

TT^I^!?^.  *'""  ***•  President  of  the 
united  States  were  communicated  to  the 


C?OMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Le*HT)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  whldi  were  referred  as 
Indicated: 

ammdkents  to  bttdcet  request  vor   the 
Xkzrgt  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration (S.  Doc.  84-112) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the    United    States    transmitting    proposed 
amendmente  to  the  budget  request  for  ap- 
proprUttons  In  the  amount  of  $34  mlUlon 
for  the  fiscal  year  1876  and  $23  million  for 
the  tranalUon  quarter  for  the  Energy  Re- 
search    and    Oevelopinent     Administration 
(with  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  cwdered  to  be 
printed. 

PaOPOSED   LBCISLATIOir  BT  THE  SECRET ARV 

or  Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transjjorta- 
tion  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  14,  United  SUtee  Code 
to  authorize  the  admission  of  additional 
foreign  nationals  to  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
R«P0«i  or  the  Federal  TkAOE  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  FMeral 
Trade  Commission   transmitting  an  erraU 


REPORTS  OF  COMMriTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2145.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  States  in  order  to  assist  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  public  edu- 
cation to  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  ivfugee 
chUdren,  and  for  other  purposes  (JBlxpt.  No. 
84—432) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation: 

Ex.  W.  83-1.  Convention  on  the  Interna- 
tional Regulations  for  Preventing  CoUlsions 
at  Sea,   1972,  done  at  London,   October  20, 

1972,  as  received  by  the  Process- Verbal  of 
December  1, 1973  (Exec.  Rept.  84-8) . 

Ex.  K,  93-2.  Amendments  to  seven  regula- 
tions contolned  in  Chapters  n,  HI,  IV  and 
V  of  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960,  and  an  amend- 
ment replacing  and  superseding  the  regula- 
tkms  In  Chapter  VI  of  that  Convention,  all 
of   which   were   adopted   on   November  20, 

1973,  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Inter-Oovem- 
mental  Maritime  Consultative  Organisation 
(IMCO)  at  Ite  Eighth  Session  (Exec.  Rept. 
84-8). 

Ex.  L,  83-2.  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Pimlshment  of  Crimes  Against  Interna- 
tionally Protected  Persons,  signed  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1973  (Exec.  Rept.  84-10) . 

Ex.  B,  94-1.  Protocol  for  the  Conlnuatlo  in 
Force  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
of  1968,  as  extended,  signed  for  the  United 
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states  at  the  United  Nations  Headquarters 
on  January  !<(•   1*7S   (Exec.  Rept.  84-11). 

Ex.  D.,  84-1.  Agreemant  between  the  Ckrv- 
emment  (^  tha  UMtsd  Btataa  of  Amsrlea 
and  the  Oovenunta*  at  tha  IMsrattf*  Se- 
pubiic  of  Braatt  oaaMrnlng  aiirlmp,  vttb  an 
agreed  minute  and  a  rriated  axtdianga  of 
notes  coooenilBLg  Interim  undertakings, 
signed  at  BraalUa  on  March  14.  197S  (Exec. 
Rept.  94-12) . 

Ex.  F.  84-1.  Amendmente  to  Articles  10. 
16, 17, 18,  30,  as.  31  and  82  of  the  Convention 
on  the  Imtar-Oovemmental  Maritime  Con- 
sulteUve  Organlaatimi.  whUdi  wara  adopted 
on  October  17.  1874.  by  tba  Assembly  ctf  the 
Inter-Ck>vemm«ntal  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  (IMCO)  at  Ite  Fifth  Extraordi- 
nary Ssaelon,  htld  at  London  from  October 
16  to  18, 1974  (Exec.  Kept.  84-13) . 


JOINT  REPT2tRAL  OF  S.  2509 
AND  8.  2514 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2509.  a  bUl 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  audit  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
their  branches,  originally  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations, 
be  referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urtian 
Affairs. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat 
S.  2514,  a  bill  to  establish  an  Emergency 
Intergovernmental  Assistance  Board  and 
for  other  purposes,  originally  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions, be  referred  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  provided  that  when  one 
committee  acts  on  this  bill,  the  other 
committee  will  have  15  days  to  act  there- 
upon. 

I  have  cleared  this  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
Senator  OBimN.  who  has  great  interest 
in  this  kind  of  procedure.  I  understand 
there  Is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

"nie  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

Hit.  1S08.  An  act  to  authorlm  the  Secre- 
tary oC  the  Interior  to  aeU  reMrtad  phosphate 
purposes;  to  the  Oomalttae  on  Inteilor  aad 
lands  in  Florida  to  Arthur  M.  MarAaU  and 
Carl  F.  Steinfiald;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terim and  Instilar  Affairs. 

HJt.  2279.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Louise  O.  Whelan;  to  the  Committee  oo  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  3782.  An  act  to  provide  tor  the  reln- 
stetament  and  validation  of  VS.  oil  and  gas 
lease  numbered  U-O14O071,  and  tor  ottMr 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.B.  3818.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Townsley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  8762.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lucie 
Stein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
CXXI 2110— Part  ae 


HJL  8817.  An  act  to  restoca  to  Federal 
civilian  and  Postal  Service  employees  their 
right*  to  participate  voluntarUy,  ae  private 
elttceBs.  In  the  pomioal  propeMss  of  the 
Katlaa,  to  protect  suoh  emplnyess  from  Im- 
pn^Mr  poUtloal  aoUcttatlona,  and  for  otlwr 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce 
and  ClvU  Service. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BUTfl  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time  and, 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mondalx,  Mr.  Hath- 
AWAT.  Mr.  Tatt.  Mr.  Bbaix,  Mr.  Mao- 
KTjaoir,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Sixvxir- 
aoH) : 
8.  2648.  A  biU  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  in  provi- 
BlonB  of  title  Xn  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  relating  to  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices systems,  and  for  other  purpoees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pbaison)    (by  request) : 
S.  2549.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Intervention 
on  the  High  Seas  Act  to  implement  the  pro- 
toc(d  relating  to  Intervention  on  the  high 
seas  In  cases  of  marine  pollution  by  sub- 
stances other  than  oil,  1973.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  2560.  A  bill  to  require  Presidential  pri- 
maries to  be  held  within  a  shortened  period 
by  amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1864  to  deny  Presidential  ntuninating  con- 
vention paymente  to  political  parties  which 
kMcmlt  d^egates   selected    by   Presidential 
primary  elections  held  at  some  other  time  to 
partlo^ate  In  such  conventions.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PEAX0ON)  (by  request) : 
S.  2661.  A  biU  entitled  the  "AvUtlon  Act 
of   1876."   Referred   to   the    Committee   on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Packwooo)  : 
a.  3652.  A  blU  pertaining  to  the  inhw- 
Itanoa   of  enroUed   members   of   the   Con- 
federated  Tribes   of   the   Umatilla   Indian 
Beaarvation  of  Oregon;  and 

8.  2683.  A  biU  iMrtalnlng  to  land  consoUda- 
tlon  and  development  on  the  UmatiUa  Indian 
Beaervatlon.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PASTORS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bkau.)  : 
8.  2564.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  93- 
107  with  regard  to  the  broadcasting  of  cer- 
tain proCasitonal  q>orte  clubs'  games.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
8.  2666.  A  blU  to  establish  a  national  range- 
lands  rehabllltetlon  and  protection  program. 
Befetrad  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 
8.  2666.  A  bUl  to  authorize  Federal  par- 
ticipation  in   modifying   the  Upper   Baker 
project.  Baker  River,  Wash.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUe  Works. 
By  Mr.  BXntDICK: 
S.  2667.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Monchlto 
C.  Xntena.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  McsKiK) : 
8.  3688.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVn  of  the 
Soelal  Beourtty  Act  to  provide  for  the  up- 
dating of  the  life  safety  requlramente  which 
are  appUcable  to  nursing  homes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  INOUTX: 
B.  2559.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ur.  Sung 
Won  Kim.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  2660.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assiue  that  the  pre- 
vailing physidaos'  fees  recognized  by  medi- 
care for  fiscal  year  1976  are  not  less  than 
those  for  fiscal  year  1876,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on  Flnanee. 
By  Mr.  MATHIA8   (for  biaaelf.  Mr. 
Rasti..  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  JOKmroK, 
and  Mr.  Stone)  : 
S.  2561.  A  biU  to  estebllsh  the  Potomac 
River  Historical  Area  in  the  States  of  Mary- 
land. Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.HOUJMOB: 
S.  2562.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  an  Energy  MbbU- 
izatlon  Board.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THTmM<HfD  (for  hizoself.  Mr. 
Talmaoos,  Mr.  WnxjAM  L.  8ooit.  Mr. 
HOLXJMGS.  Mr.  NuNX.  and  Mr.  Haert 
F. Btrd.  Jr.): 
S.  2663.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2107  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  allocate  a 
minimum  number  oi  Baserve  Offloers'  Train- 
ing Corps  scholarships  to  designated  mili- 
tary colleges.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servleea. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
8.  3664.  A  bin  to  amend  tiUa  8.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  mlUtery  service  per- 
formed by  an  individual  after  1866  to  be 
credited  under  the  civil  servioe  retirement 
program,  even  though  such  individual  is 
eligible  for  social  security  benefite,  but  re- 
quiring the  civU  service  annuity  to  be  offset 
by  the  amount  of  his  social  aeciolty  banafit 
that  is  attributable  to  his  mlUtaiy  ssrrioe. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Ottoe  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Talmadge)  : 
S.J.  Res.  142.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  tba  7  calendar 
days  commencing  April  4,  1978.  as  "National 
Rural  Health  Week."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  WiLLZAics,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Pnx,  Mr.  Mov- 
BALi,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Tatt, 
Mr.  Beau.,  Mr.  MAcnnnov.  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Stxtenson)  : 
8.  2548.  A  bUl  to  revise  and  extend 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  In 
provisions  of  titie  Xn  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  relating  to  emergen- 
cy medical  services  systems,   and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
xmercenct  medical  8KRVICSS  amendments 

or    1B7S 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  lnti:x)duce  the  ivoiMsed  emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Amendments  of 
1975  and  am  gratified  to  be  Joined  in 
Introducing  this  legislation  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  tlM  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUe  Welfare  (Mr.  Wn,- 
uAKs) ,  the  ranking  mlnortty  member  of 
that  committee  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
following  members  of  that  committee — 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Pill,  Mr.  Monbalk, 
Mr.  Haxbaway,  Mr.  Tatt.  and  Mr. 
Biall— as  wen  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  MACNxrsoif ) . 
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the  dlstinguiahed  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Odu)  .  and  the  distinguished  Sexia- 
tor  tiom  minols  (Bfr.  Stkvchson)  . 
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imnpAi. 

ACT 


BVICES 


Sfr.  President,  tiie  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Systems  Act  of  1973 — Public 
law  93-154— which  I  authored  in  the 
Seaate  was  enacted  In  Novonber  1973 
with  stoODg  blparttsan  support,  and  a 
QMctel  lift  from  President  Ford,  who  at 
that  time  as  Vice  President-designate 
played  a  vital  role  in  commtmicating  to 
the  White  House  the  strong  congres- 
skaua  support  for  enactment  of  an  emer- 
gency medical  services  bill. 

KOSD  KM   TBS   ACT 

Bfr.  Pre8ld«it,  Members  of  Congress 
recognized  at  that  time  a  major  defi- 
ciency in  the  health  system  in  many  com- 
munities was  the  Inability  to  respond  im- 
mediately and  effectively  to  an  emer- 
gency medical  crisis.  These  deficiencies 
were  and  still  are  shared  in  varying  de- 
grees by  all  communities  rich  or  poor, 
uiten  or  rural.  In  the  rural  area,  the 
greatest  problem  is  undoubtedly  the  vast 
distances  to  be  covered  coupled  with  the 
laclc  of  medical  resources.  In  the  urban 
area,  the  pnrinlem  can  be  caused  by  a 
multiplicity  <rf  resources  which  due  to 
their  maldistribution  lead  in  some  cases 
tq  competition  among  neighborhood  fa- 
clBtles  to  provide  care  to  the  emergency 
victim  and  in  other  cases  to  an  inability 
to  ixt>vlde  that  care.  Urban  areas  suffer 
seriously  from  a  lack  of  coordination  of 
existing  resources,  a  duplication  of  some, 
and  In  some  cases  from  a  lack  of  highly 
specialized  resources,  such  as  bum  units, 
which  are  essential  for  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  emergency  medical  care 
in  a  community. 

nae  numbers  of  preventable  deaths 
and  disabilities  resulting  from  medical 
emergencies  are  grbn  evidence  of  the 
compelling  need  for  action  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

Estimates  are  that  15  to  20  percent  of 
the  deaths  due  to  traumatic  injury  coiild 
be  saved  each  year  by  improved  emer- 
gency medical  services.  This  would  result 
In  60,000  lives  saved,  based  on  estimates 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Accidental  InJiuy  is  the  leading  cause  of 
death  among  all  persons  aged  1  to  38 
and  is  the  fourth  highest  cause  of  all 
deaths  In  the  United  States.  In  1972 
traiBuatlc  injury  resulted  in  117,000 
deaths  and  11,500,000  cases  of  disabling 
injury. 

Mr.  President,  heart  attack  is  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  in  the  United  States 
In  1972,  over  675.000  deaths  were  due  to 
ischemic  heart  disease  and  myocardial 
Insufficiencies.  About  one-half  the  heart 
attadc  deaths  occurred  within  2  hours 
of  the  attadc  and  before  the  patient  ar- 
rived at  the  hospital.  The  American 
Heart  Association  estimates  that  between 
16  and  20  percent  of  the  prehospital 
coronary  deaths  could  be  prevented  If 
proper  care  wwe  administered  at  the 
scene  and  en  route  to  an  aiq>roprlate 
medical  facility. 

AoeonHng  to  the  National  Center  for 
Healtii  Statistics,  there  were  approxi- 
mately M.OOO  deaths  involving  newly 
born  infants  In  1971.  Many  of  these 


deaths  could  be  prevented  with  an  ap- 
propriate interhospital  referral  system 
to  Identify  the  newly  bom  Infant  with 
a  small  chance  of  survival  and  to  trans- 
port the  infant  to  intensive  care  fa- 
cilities. 

It  has  also  been  estimated  that  5,000 
deaths  each  year  caused  by  drowning, 
poisoning,  and  drug  overdoses,  could  be 
prevented  with  improved  emergency 
medical  services,  provided  immediately 
at  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

These  factors  are  convincing  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  tiie  establishment 
of  systems  to  provide  comprehensive 
emergency  medical  services  throughout 
the  Nation. 

PBOVISIONS   OF   THE    PRESENT   ACT 

Mr.  President,  Public  Law  93-154,  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems  Act 
of  1973,  provides  support  to  commimities 
for  the  planning,  establishment,  devel- 
opment, or  expansion  of  comprehensive 
emergency  medical  services  systems.  Eli- 
gible grantees  are  States,  local  units  of 
government,  public  entities  administer- 
ing a  compact  or  other  regional  arrange- 
ment or  consortium,  or  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  entity  representing  the 
units  of  government  in  the  region  for 
which  a  system  is  proposed. 

Such  applicants  must  submit  a  pro- 
posal indicating  how  the  community  it 
represents  will  develop  a  comprehensive 
emergency  medical  services  system  uti- 
lizing to  the  best  effect  existing  health 
resources,  facilities,  and  personnel.  The 
proposal  must  cite  gaps  in  the  commu- 
nity's ability  to  provide  services  and  the 
steps  that  will  be  taken  to  overcome 
such  deficiencies.  Public  Law  93-154  spec- 
ifies 15  basic  components  of  a  compre- 
hensive emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tem which  all  applicants  must  provide 
assurances  of  meeting  or  being  able  to 
meet  within  a  specified  period  of  time. 

Thesp  15  components  were  derived 
from  testimony  received  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  during  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  act  hi  the  93d  Con- 
gress and  represent  the  basic  require- 
ments for  a  comprehensive  emergency 
medical  senfices  system.  These  basic 
components  include  such  tilings  as  well- 
trained  personnel,  adequate  and  cen- 
tralized communications  capability,  ade- 
quate transportation  systems,  categorized 
and  nonduplicative  facilities,  access  to 
specialized  medical  care  units,  assurances 
that  services  will  be  provided  without 
regard  to  an  individual's  ability  to  pay, 
and  consumer  representation  on  the  pol- 
icymaking boards,  among  other  require- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  grant  support  for  de- 
velopment of  an  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices system,  the  act  also  provides  for  spe- 
cific project  grant  support  for  research 
and  training  programs  in  emergency 
medical  services  or  techniques. 

ACHIEVEMENTS     TTNDEE     PBOVIBIOMS    OF    PTTBUC 

LAW    83-154 

DEVMX>PMENT  OP  XMZSOKITCT  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

SYSTEMS 

Mr.  President,  hi  fiscal  year  1974,  the 
first  year  for  which  apprc^rlations  were 
authorized,  $17  million  was  appropriated 
for  systems  development  and  53  commu- 
nities received  grants  to  plan  for  an  EMS 


system,  21  communities  received  grants 
to  initiate  or  develop  a  system,  and  li 
communities  received  grants  to  expend 
or  Improve  an  ezistinf  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  ivpr(H>riati<ms  com- 
mittees have  been  conslstrntly  very  co- 
operative and  supportive  in  providing 
funding  for  programs  authorized  by  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems  Act 
of  1973.  Congressional  action  in  fiscal 
year  1975  appropriating  $37  miUion  for 
programs  imder  the  act,  an  increase  ol 
$10  million  over  the  administration's 
budget  request,  has  been  of  Immense 
value  m  the  hnplementatlon  of  the  act 
Of  this  $37  million,  $32.5  million  was 
appropriated  for  planning,  establishment, 
or  expansion  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices systems — $4.5  million  was  appro- 
priated for  research  support.  In  June 
1975,  these  funds  were  obligated,  and  as 
a  result  of  both  the  fiscal  year  1974  and 
1975  appropriations,  a  total  of  209  com- 
munities are  now  developing  or  improv- 
ing a  system  for  providing  emergency 
medical  services.  Of  these,  89  regions  have 
begun  planning  for  an  emergency  medi- 
cal services  system.  93  regions  are  now 
able  to  take  the  first  steps  toward  es- 
tablishing and  operating  a  system,  and 
27  regions  are  in  the  process  of  expand- 
ing and  improving  existing  systems. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  Mr.  President,  while 
$32.5  million  was  appropriated  for  sys- 
tems development,  140  eligible  applica- 
tions were  received  requesting  support 
totaling  $180  million,  over  six  times  the 
funding  support  available.  Mr.  President, 
this  enthusiastic  response  is  an  indication 
of  the  extent  of  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion in  this  Nation.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  de- 
termined that  400  EMS  systems  should 
be  established  in  the  United  States  to 
provide  coverage  to  all  commimities.  It 
is  apparent  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  and  the  extension  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  we  are  proposing 
will  help  us  fulfill  that  need. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that,  in  developing  this  act  2 
years  ago,  special  requirements  were  in- 
cluded to  require  that  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  EMS  systems  would  be  used 
for  the  development  of  such  systems  in 
rural  areas.  I  am  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Dole, 
for  his  initiative  and  leadership  in  work- 
ing vdth  me  on  this  provision.  In  fact, 
in  implementing  the  act,  well  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  gi-ant  support  has  been  made 
available  to  rural  areas. 

The  HEW  guidelines  for  applicants 
enabling  them  to  ascertain  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  able  to  assure  meeting  the 
15  components  required  for  eligibility  by 
Public  Law  93-154  provide  a  valuable 
tool  for  every  community  to  measure  its 
ability  to  provide  essential  emergency 
medical  services. 

These  guldeUnes  are  based  on  the  15 
requirements  specified  in  the  legislation 
and  serve  a  multiple  purpose.  First,  they 
require  the  applicant  to  examine  Its  pro- 
posal for  an  emergency  medical  services 
system  In  terms  of  completeness  and  ulti- 
mate effectiv^iess.  Second,  they  provide 
a  meaningful  measure  by  which  the  ap- 
plication can  be  reviewed  for  acceptabil- 
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ity  by  the  granting  authority.  Third,  they 
serve  m  a  guide  to  those  communities 
which  are  in  the  planning  stage  to  assess 
the  degree  to  which  their  resources  are 
capable  of  providing  the  necessary  15 
components  of  a  competent  and  compre- 
hensive system. 

These  guidelines  require  the  applicant 
to  take  a  hypothetical  set  of  patients, 
suffering  from  the  most  frequently  en- 
dured and  serous  medical  nnergenclee, 
and  follow  them  through  the  motions 
necessary  to  reach  the  most  specialized 
level  of  care  needed  to  care  for  the  In- 
jury sustained.  In  this  progression 
through  an  emergency  medical  situattox 
the  adequacy  of  each  of  the  15  required 
components  is  tested,  bringing  to  the  sur- 
face any  hidden  or  unsuspected  gaps  in 
the  community's  ability  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  residents  or  visitors  in  an  emer- 
gency situation.  Through  this  process  the 
application  for  Federal  grant  support  will 
be  directed  toward  corrcetlng  these 
deficiencies  and  Federal  funds  will 
be  directed  at  enabling  the  community 
to  develop  an  effective  and  compr^en- 
sive  system  for  providing  emergency 
medical  services. 

irimrr  nteds  for  ems  systems 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  HEW 
has  determined  that,  optimally  400  EMS 
systems  could  be  establl^ed  in  the  Uhit- 
ed  States.  Of  these,  209  have  received 
support  under  the  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Systems  Act  of  1873.  Using  that 
figure  of  400  as  the  goal,  there  ranain 
191  regions  needing  initial  support  for 
the  establishment  of  an  emergency  med- 
ical services  system. 

An  approximate  rule-of-thumb  esti- 
mate of  average  support  is  that  most 
communities  require  a  planning  grant — 
section  1202 — ^usually  of  $45,000,  2  years 
of  esti^lishment  and  operational  grant 
support— section  1203 — totaling  $700,000, 
and  two  years  of  expansion  and  im- 
provement support — section  1204 — total- 
ing $500,000,  for  total  Federal  funding 
support  of  $1,245,000  i>er  syston. 

HEHV  has  developed  measures  to  dis- 
tinguish those  systems  which  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  expansion  and  Im- 
provement phase  of  support — section 
1204  grants — termed  systems  capable  of 
providing  advanced  life  support.  The  dis- 
tinction made  Is  the  degree  of  sophis- 
tication of  equipment  and  trained  para- 
medicid  personnel  in  the  pre-hospltal 
period.  Ibe  advanced  llfe-suiH>ort  sys- 
Xem  will  utilize  a  highly  trained  para- 
medic and  sophisticated  communications 
systems.  Including  telemetry  capability, 
which  enables  the  community  to  bring 
the  benefit  of  highly  specialized  super- 
vision to  the  scene  of  the  emergency  and 
begin  the  life-support  systems  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  current  act  requires  50  percent 
matching  on  the  part  of  the  community 
except  in  cases  of  exceptional  need.  To 
date  I  understand  only  two  communities 
have  pleaded  Inabllily  to  match  at  50 
percent.  This  willingness  to  provide 
matching  support  at  a  time  when  local 
government  is  facing  severe  budgetary 
problems  is  an  Indication  of  the  high 
priority  emergency  medical  services  are 
given  hi  communities  across  the  NatUm. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  will  attempt  to  U- 
lustrate.  20»  oi  the  potential  400  emer- 


gency medical  services  systems  are  ready 
now,  and  already  in  the  process  and  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  remaining  191  communi- 
ties will  be  seeking  support  uxkler  Utie 
XII.  I  believe  there  is  full  Justification  to 
warrant  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions of  $70  mlUion  for  grants  for  the 
development  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices systems  in  fiscal  year  1977  and  to 
warrant  a  slight  Increase  in  authoriza- 
tions for  the  2  succeeding  years — $75 
million  in  fiscal  year  1978  and  $80  million 
in  fiscal  year  1979. 

Mr.  President,  in  July,  I  submitted 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  that  in  fiscal  year  1976,  an 
appropriation  of  $70  million  was  needed 
which  breaks  down  as  follows:  Approxi- 
mately $18,800,000  was  needed  to  provide 
second-year  funding  to  47  regions  which 
received  the  first  year  of  support  for  the 
establishment  and  initial  operation  of  a 
system;  $26,700,000  was  required  to  fimd 
the  first-year  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  a  system  for  the  89  regions  re- 
ceiWng  planning  grants  currently;  $21 
million  was  needed  to  support  70  regions 
to  expand  and  Improve  their  systems — 
46  of  these  regions  are  ready  to  progress 
from  the  establishment  and  Initial  op- 
eration phase  of  the  cycle  to  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  phase — and  about 
$3.5  mllllcHi  was  needed  to  provide 
planning  grants  for  regions  prepared  to 
take  the  first  steps  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  an  emergency  medical  services 
system.  The  fiscal  year  1976  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Act  as  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate appropriates  less  than  half  the 
amount  needed. 

These  are  rough  approximations,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  beheve  they  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ac- 
tivity throughout  the  Nation  in  response 
to  the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Sys- 
tems Act  of  1973.  My  close  oversight  of 
the  program  indicates  that  quality  pro- 
grams are  being  developed.  I  beUeve  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  complete  the 
strong  beginnings  that  have  been  made. 
Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is 
firm  justification  for  extending  the  ap- 
jH'opriations  authorizations  at  the  level 
currently  authorized  rather  than  at  the 
level  of  appropriations.  I  say  this  in  the 
face  of  my  consistent  efforts  to  maintain 
authorisation  amounts  at  reasonable 
and  realistic  levels.  In  the  ease  of  emer- 
gency medical  services,  I  believe  the  facts 
are  Uiere  and  the  need  Is  there  to  supiwrt 
a  $70-$80  million  annual  authorization 
figure. 

BBSXASCH 

Mr.  President,  a  second  authority  of 
Public  Law  93-154  provides  grant  sup- 
port for  research  In  emergency  medical 
techniques,  methods,  devices,  and  de- 
livery. Under  the  authorities  of  this  sec- 
tion, research  has  been  supported  in  such 
important  IMds  as  evaluating  the  vari- 
ous emergency  medical  devices,  and  re- 
lated rescue  and  extrication  equipment; 
studying  the  barriers  which  may  arise  in 
a  large  urban  system  In  serving  the  needs 
of  a  small  population  group  with  limited 
English-speaking  ability  and  differing 
cultural  values;  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  onergency  medical  technician 
training;  Identifying  the  special  needs  of 
rural  emergency  medical  services  sys- 


tems; and  the  development  of  diagnostic 
and  prognostic  methods  in  treating  criti- 
cally ill  emergency  victims. 

These  areas  offer  real  promise  of  yield- 
ing findings  of  great  usefulness  to  the 
medical  conmumity  in  providing  care  to 
emergency  medical  patients  in  the  future. 

TSAININa  XW  KMXKOXNCT   XBDIOAI.  MXKTtCSS 

Mr.  President,  the  third  appropria- 
ti(Mis  in  Public  Law  9S-154  is  to  sumwrt 
the  costs  of  training  programs  in  the 
techniques  and  methods  of  providing 
emergency  medical  services. 

Originally,  this  authorization  was 
made  for  fiscal  year  1974  only  so  that  its 
expiration  would  be  coterminous  with 
the  expiration  of  the  other  training  au- 
thorities of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

During  consideration  of  legislation  ex- 
tending the  Health  Professions'  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act — contained  in  tltie 
vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act — 
during  the  93d  Congress,  provisions  for 
extending  the  authority  for  training  In 
emergency  medical  services  were  In- 
cluded in  both  the  House-  and  Senate- 
passed  bills.  However,  the  two  Houses 
failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  and  the 
93d  session  ended  without  section  776 
being  extended. 

Whoi  we  developed  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Sjrstons  Act  in  1973,  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees wvet  cognizant  of  the  need  to 
avoid  proliferation  and  duplicatkm  of 
training  grant  authorities.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  authority  for  training  in  emer- 
gency medical  services  was  added  to  tltie 
vn  as  section  776.  Placing  the  training 
for  onergency  medical  services  authority 
in  title  vn  has  meant  that  the  authority 
has  been  administered  by  the  Health 
Resources  Administration  which  admini- 
sters other  health  training  authorities. 
This  organisational  placement  has  made 
the  experience  of  that  Administration  in 
health  manpower  training  program 
available  to  the  administration  of  the 
emergency  medical  servlcee  training  pro- 
gram and  has  also  made  the  expertise 
of  the  review  procedures  of  that  Ad- 
ministration available  for  review  and 
evaluation  of  grant  applications  for 
training  In  emergmcy  medical  services. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  authority 
for  training  should  be  transfored  to 
Utie  xn.  Although  there  may  be  bene- 
fits in  terms  of  betto*  coordination  of 
these  training  programs  with  the  emer- 
gency medical  services  systems  supported 
under  titie  xn  resulting  from  such  a 
transfer,  Hatst  are  advantages  to  retain- 
ing thlr«uthorlty  in  Utie  vn.  This  is  an 
issue  which  we  will  be  exploring  during 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  authorities  of 
section  778,  $6.6  mllUcm  was  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and  made  available 
for  obligation  through  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1975.  All  the  funds  were  ob- 
ligated by  September  30,  1975,  and  as  a 
result  76  grants  and  two  contracts  were 
awarded  which  have  provided  support 
for  programs  in  which  about  25,000 
emergency  medical  technicians.  4,000 
nurses,  and  1,200  physicians  as  well  as  6,- 
000  other  types  of  health  care  personnel 
were  trained  in  emergency  me(Ucal  serv- 
ices fields  at  an  appropriate  lerds. 
Included  among  those  trained  were 
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about  100  IndlTMhials  who  would  be  ca- 
VM0  of  ptOTldlnv  tbe  oportiae  neces- 
aaiy  to  ooonUnate  and  manage  an  emer- 
vaney  madleal  acrvlcM  sjnBtem.  Theae  tn- 
dMduali  win  prove  thetr  worth  In  ad- 
nilnWarlng  or  devti<q>Jnflr  comprdienslve 
«BMiMUcy  medloal  servlcee  systems  In 
manjr  oommunltieB. 

Hm  tralninK  of  lilOO  i^sicians  and  of 
4.000  nnnea  for  ttie  rigorous  demands  of 
the  emergency  room  will  also  be  of  great 
▼•Ine  to  earirtlng  and  developing  EliS 
systems.  The  emergency  room  physician 
and  the  enaergency  room  nurse  are  highly 
trained  individuals  who  can  deal  with  the 
ineredihle  donands  and  conflicting  pri- 
orities of  the  emergency  room  with  com- 
petence and  skilL  No  less  important  is 
the  emergency  medical  technician  who 
Is  the  ftnt  person  in  most  cases  to  pro- 
vide any  medical  assistance  to  an  emer- 
KBOcy  victim.  The  25,000  technicians 
trahied  in  programs  receiving  support 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  9S- 
154  will  provide  this  invaluable  service 
In  many  communities  throughout  the 
NMkm. 

Ab  more  systems  are  developed 
throughout  the  Nation,  more  of  these 
peraonnel  can  be  effectively  used  in  the 
lifesavlng  work  to  which  they  are  dedi- 
cated. Ibe  authority  for  tnOning  such 
individuals  has  enabled  many  commu- 
nitlM  to  provide  good  onergency  medical 
services  utilising  a  well  trained  team  of 
Idiyalcian.  nurse,  and  technician.  I  be- 
lieve this  authority  should  be  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1979  to  help  develop 
the  personnel  who  will  be  needed  as  we 
improve,  expand,  or  initiate  the  400 
emergency  medical  services  systems 
which  the  Nation  requires  to  provide 
good  onergeney  services  to  everyone. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  brought  to 
my   attention   that   an   estimated    180 
emergoKy  medicine  residency  training 
programs  will  be  needed  by  the  year  1980 
in  order  to  meet  projected  emergency 
mfKtIeal  xdiyslcian  manpower  needs  by 
the  year  aooo.  TYiday  th»e  are  32  such 
reeidendea,  a  small  niunber  in  compari- 
son to  the  i>roJected  need  4  years  from 
now.  The  Bxxme,  in  extending  the  au- 
th(»isatk»s  of  appropriations  for  train- 
ing under  section  760  hi  HM.  5546,  the 
Health  lOmpower  Act  of  1975,  required 
that  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  scctkm  788  grants  be 
obligated  to  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of 
program  development  cmd  training  of 
physicians  in  emergency  medicine.  The 
question  of  including  a  similar  earmark 
in  the  Senate  provision  Is  one  to  which 
we  will  be  giving  close  attention  during 
our  hearings  in  consideration  of  testi- 
mony on  training  needs  among  the  var- 
ious categories  of  health  care  personnel 
who  provide  emergency  medical  services 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  express 
atthis  time  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
extraordinary  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  distingnished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ingtcm  (Mr.  Maonusok),  In  his  position 
as  chajrman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mtttee,  in  our  joint  efforts  to  convince 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and    Welfare    that   Congress    intended 
funds    to   be   appropriated   for  grants 
undo-  section  776  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1975  as  well  as  the 
one  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  Mr.  President,  that 
the  exchange  of  correspondence  which 
Senator  Magnuson  and  I  have  had  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  this  subject  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

U.S.  Semate, 
Washinffton,  B.C..  May  t,  197S. 
Hon.  Caspas  W.  Wkdtbekger, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Ms.  Secbxtabt:   My  continued  sup- 
port of  Emergency  Medical  Services  prompts 
my  bringing  your  attention   to  a  very  Im- 
portant matter. 

As  you  know.  In  fiscal  1976  Congress  pro- 
vided $37  million  for  Emergency  Medical 
Services  to  get  a  nationwide  program  In  this 
Uz4>ortaxit  area  started.  A  problem  arises,  not 
with  these  fimds  but  with  the  training  of 
Emergency  Medical  Services  personnel  to  op- 
erate these  programs  and  to  talce  a  very  Im- 
portant place  In  the  delivery  of  emergency 
■emces. 

It  la  now  my  understanding  that  HEW  is 
not  funding  any  of  the  training  programs 
which  were  provided  for  under  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

Because  these  two  "emergency  services" 
programs  go  hand  in  hand,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  continue  our  training  of  personnel 
In  this  area. 

I  will  be  looking  forward  to  your  proposal 
for  a  solution  to  this  problem  and  support 
toward  getting  this  program  moving. 
Sincerely, 

Wassen  O.  Magnttson, 

rhairman.  Subcommittee  on  £abor- 
Bealth.  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Health,  Edttcation,  and  Wixfabe, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  6, 1975. 
Hon.  Wabren  O.  MACirnsoN, 
Chcirman.  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  US.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dea«  Me.  Ckajsman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  6  about  the  training  of  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  personnel.  Please  for- 
give the  delay  in  replying. 

This  program,  as  autborieed  under  Sec- 
tion 776  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act. 
lacks  legislative  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation and  is  therefore  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1976  Continuing  Resolution 
(PX.  94-7). 

The  1978  President's  Budget  does  not  in- 
clude a  specific  request  for  funds  to  make 
Emergency  Medical  Services  training  awards 
under  Section  776;  however,  authority  and 
fimds  do  exUt  under  Sections  772,  Health 
Profeaslons  Special  Projects,  and  792,  Allied 
Health  Special  Projects  and  Special  Improve- 
ment Grants.  A  nimiber  of  applicants  have 
applied  under  these  provisions.  We  anticipate 
funding  projects  totaling  about  $860,000  un- 
der Section  772  and  approximately  M  miUion 
under  Section  792.  | 

We  believe  these  aforementioned  fimdlng 
actions  will  satisfactorily  continue  program 
momentum. 

Sincerely, 

Caspar  WEiNBEacEE, 

Secretory. 


VS.  SCMATE, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  13. 1975. 

Hon.  Warbem  O.  Maonubon, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Committee  oti 
Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
DC. 

D«A«  Mb.  CHAntMAN:  I  am  very  grateful 
for  your  valuable  support  and  strenuo\is  ef- 
forts in  lu-glng  Secretary  Weinberger  to 
obligate  funds  appropriated  under  the  con- 
tlnvilng  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the 
piuixtse  of  making  grants  under  section  778 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act   (training 


in  emergency  medical  services).  I  am  very 
disappointed   at   the   Secretary's  faUure  to 
obligate  any  funds  under  that  authority,  and 
the  lack  of  speciflty  as  to  his  reasons  for  not 
obligating  these  ftmds.  His  failure  to  do  so 
may  create  an  additional  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding funds  for  this  purpose  tmder  a  con- 
tinuing  resolution   for  fiscal   year   1976.  To 
avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  unfortimate  situ- 
ation I  hope  you  wlU  be  able  to  Include  a 
specific  reference  to  section  776  in  that  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  include  a  statement 
in  the  committee  report  that  although  HEW 
failed  to  provide  funding  as  provided  In  the 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1975  for 
programs  authorized  by  section  776,  funds 
are  being  approprUted  for  section  776  at  the 
rate  of  expenditure  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Alak  Cbanston 

V3.  Senate, 

COMMrrTEE  ON  liABOB  AND 

Pttbuc  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  11, 1975. 
Hon.  David  Mathews, 

Secretary.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Sbcbetabt:  We  would  Uke  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  Congressional 
Intent  expressed  during  consideration  of 
HJ.  Res.  499,  (P.L.  94-41)  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976,  in  which  it  was  speci- 
fied that  that  Act  appropriated  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  776  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  "Training  in 
Emergency  Medical  Services",  at  the  same 
level  of  funding  as  was  appropriated  in  fiscal 
ye«u-  1974  pp.  19720  and  19724,  June  19,  1976, 
Congressional  Record).  That  amount  Is  $6.- 
600.000. 

We  would  appreciate  your  advising  us  of 
steps  the  Department  has  taken  to  obligate 
that  sum  for  the  section  776  authority  and 
to  notify  applicants  of  the  availability  of 
grant  support  under  that  authority.  We  be-  - 
lieve  this  action  on  your  part  should  be 
taken  immediately,  since  those  projects  which 
received  first-year  funding  In  fiscal  year  1974 
will  be  due  for  second-year  funding  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1975,  and  appropriate  action  on 
your  pan  would  avoid  unnecessary  delay  in 
continuing  those  grants  which  merit  con- 
tinuation and  in  awarding  hew  grants  to 
those  programs  wijich  are  approved  by  the 
review  process. 

With  every  good  wish  and  many  thanks 
for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston, 
Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Hu- 
man Resources.  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  Srcbetart  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  D.C,  September  23, 1975. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic   Welfare.    U.S.    Senate,    Washington, 
DX!. 
Deab  Senator  Cranston:    Thauk  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  11.  also  signed  by  Sen- 
ator Warren  Magnuson,  about  the  training 
of  Emergency  Medical  Services  personnel.  I 
sincerely  regret  the  delay  in  responding. 

Unfwtunately,  I  must  provide  you  with  a 
negative  answer.  I  am  advised  that  the  pro- 
gram to  train  Emergency  Medical  Services 
personnel  is  not  authorized  In  substantive 
legislation  nor  under  the  1976  Continuing 
Resolution.  Therefore,  the  legislative  history 
which  you  cite  in  your  letter  is  insufficient 
to  overcome  the  absence  of  either  authoriz- 
ing legislation  or  appropriations. 
It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  only 
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way  the  altuatlon  can  be  rwnedled,  as  de- 
siral  l>y  you  and  aenator  Magnuson,  is  to 
include  funds  for  this  program  ettber  in  the 
first  FT  1976  suppleBM&tal  approprlatfcnu 
bill  or  in  the  Continuing  Besolutlon  tf  It  is 
extended  beyond  Its  current  exfdration  date. 
We  feel  we  have  no  alternative  other  than 
to  provide  you  with  this  advice. 
Cordially, 

David  Mathews, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
correspondence  indicates  this  problem 
is  still  unresolved.  Senator  Magnuson 
and  I  continiie  to  pursue  solutions  to  it, 
and  to  try  to  convince  Secretary  Ma- 
thews of  the  correctness  of  our  position. 
In  the  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day, we  are  ectendhig  this  appropriation 
authorisation  for  fiscal  year  1975  as  well 
as  for  the  succeeding  4  fiscal  years  in 
order  to  make  clear  that  Congress  In- 
tended to  provide  for  a  continuation  of 
support  in  fiscal  year  1975  as  well  as  in 
fiscid  year  1976  under  the  continuing  res- 
olutions for  each  year. 

indirect     BEWEFlTa     OF     IMPLEMENTATIOir     OF 
ACT 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing services  to  meet  medical  emergencies 
and  reduce  the  deaths  and  disabilities 
which  can  result  from  inadequate  medi- 
cal care  in  an  onergency  situation,  the 
develoinnent  of  an  emergency  medical 
services  system  can  offer  a  special  IxHius 
in  certain  communities.  It  can  become  a 
catalyst  for  orgtmislng  the  commxmlty's 
health  facilities  and  other  resources  in 
a  system  aimed  at  insuring  that  essen- 
tial services  will  always  be  available  and 
unnecessary  duplication  avoided.  Natural 
patterns  of  health  care  utilization  can  be 
recognized  quickly  and  resources  can  be 
organized  to  meet  the  service  demand 
and  normal  patient  demand  patterns. 

In  emergency  medical  services  systems, 
Mr.  President,  the  services  must  be 
brought  to  the  patient  in  the  most  efll- 
clent  and  SM;cessible  manner.  This  con- 
trasts with  the  bulk  of  health  care, 
where  the  patient  is  expected  to  sedc  out 
the  provider  at  the  locale  the  provider 
has  chosen. 

In  many  areas,  the  provision  of  oner- 
gency medical  services  crosses  any  arti- 
ficial boimdaries  or  barriers  caused  by  lo- 
cal governmental  Jurisdiction.  Public 
Law  93-154  requires  coordination  be- 
tween neighboring  commimities  in  the 
provision  of  emergency  medical  services, 
recognizing  that,  although  local  govern- 
ment Jurisdictions  in  most  cases  provide 
logical  boundaries  for  health  services  In 
many  cases,  there  must  be  a  sharing  and 
coordination  of  resources  between  Jurls^ 
dictions  to  meet  patient  requirements. 

INTERAGENCY        COMMITTEB        ON        BMEBQENCT 
MXDICAI.   SXBVICn 

Mr.  President,  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Emergency  Medical  Services 
was  established  by  PubUc  Law  93-154  til 
order  to'  provide  coordination  and  en- 
courage cooperation  among  IMaral 
agencies  having  programs  related  to 
emergency  medical  services.  This  c(mi- 
mittee  has  been  meeting  periodically 
and,  I  imderstand,  has  been  of  substan- 
tictl  assistance  to  directors  of  programs 
in  Federal  agencies  in  coordinating  pro- 
grams aiul  sharing  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience to  the  benefit  of  an  the  programs. 


In  October  last  year,  Public  Law  93- 
498  was  enacted,  the  Fhre  Prevention  and 
C(mtrol  Act  of  1974.  TUs  publk  law  in 
sectlMi  16  gives  new  authorltleB  to  the 
newly  eetaUlshed  Pire  Research  Center 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  con- 
duct research  in  fire  and  Its  prevention 
as  well  as  research  in  the  biological, 
physiological,  and  psychological  factors 
affecting  fire  victims  as  well  as  in  im- 
proved methods  of  first  aid  treatment 
of  such  victims.  Section  19  of  that  act 
directs  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  estab- 
lish within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  an  expanded  research  program 
In  bums,  treatment  of  bum  injuries,  and 
rehabilitation  of  fire  victims,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary.  Section  19 
also  directs  the  establishment  of  25  bum 
centers,  25  bum  units,  and  90  bum  pro- 
grams in  general  hospitals,  as  well  as 
programs  for  training  specialists  in  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  bum 
victims. 

Accomplishments  under  the  provisluis 
of  this  act  to  date  have  been  limited  by 
the  short  period  of  time  available — ^the 
act  was  signed  into  law  lees  than  a  year 
ago — and  by  the  administration's  failure 
to  request  fimdlng  for  the  program  au- 
thorized by  section  19. 

Public  Law  93-498  designates  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  (tf  Health  as  the  agency 
admlnistoing  the  provisims  of  section 
19.  A  substantial  proportion  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities, such  as  training,  providing 
commimlty  services,  and  rehabilitation 
of  bum  victims,  are  within  the  expertise 
of  other  agencies  within  HEW  and  I 
believe  NIH  will  seek  their  cooperatkxi 
in  the  administration  of  these  provisions. 
I  was  gratified  to  see  the  language  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  Report  mi  the  fiscal 
year  1976  Labor-HEW  ApinopriationB 
Act  directing  the  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences  within  NIH  to 
coordinate  their  efforts  in  estabUshing  a 
plan  and  program  for  a  network  trf  bum 
centers  authorized  by  section  19  and  ask- 
ing for  a  repwt  on  such  plans  within  90 
days  of  enactment  of  that  Aivropriations 
Act. 

This  coordination  is  essential,  and  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Emergency 
Medical  Services  would  provide  the  ap- 
propriate forum  for  coordinating  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  provlskms  of  Public 
Law  93-498,  with  regard  to  both  the 
HEW  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  responsibilities, 
with  the  implementation  of  the  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Systems  Act  of 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  pursue  with 
the  Commerce  Committee  the  need  for 
statutory  coordinaticm  between  the  Pub- 
lic Law  93-498  sections  16  and  19  pro- 
visions and  the  provisions  of  the  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Systems  Act  of 
1973. 1  am,  therefore,  most  grateful  to  be 
Joined  In  cosponsorship  of  this  measure 
we  are  introducing  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee 
who  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Magnvsoh)  and  two  other  manbers  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  niinols  (Mr.  Snvsirsoii)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bball). 
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Tbe  act  called  upon  HEW  to  study 
the  legal  barriers  to  the  effective  delivery 
of  medical  care  under  emergency  con- 
ditions. That  report,  unfortunatdy.  al- 
though due  last  November,  has  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  Congress.  It  is  my 
understanding,  however,  that  Initial  sur- 
veys have  Indicated  that  a  real  problon 
exists  where  bordering  States  recognize 
varying  degrees  of  independence  for  am- 
bulance personnel  in  providing  assist- 
ance to  patients.  We  are  hopeful  that 
submission  of  this  report  will  be  of  great 
value  not  only  in  determining  other  prob- 
lems in  providing  emergency  medical 
services,  but  also  in  providing  a  valuable 
source  of  data  on  State  laws  governing 
the  provision  of  such  services. 

I  sun  very  disappointed  that  this  report 
has  not  been  submitted  to  Congress  yet. 
It's  findings  would  be  of  Immense  value 
to  the  committee  during  its  deliberatton 
of  legislation  extending  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  Act  of  1973.  I 
urge  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  act  quickly  to  send  this 
report  to  Congress  so  that  we  may  have 
the  benefit  of  Its  findings. 


xaaKi 


or  CQTTIPIfXMT 


Mr.  President,  one  problem  has  arisen 
with  respect  to  equipment  purchased  for 
seven  communities  which  had  received 
contracts  from  HEW  for  the  improve- 
ment of  emergency  medical  services  un- 
der a  demonstration  program  prim:  to  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  93-154.  Under 
the  contract  authority,  equipmoit  pur- 
chased vrlth  Oovemment  funds  must  re- 
vert to  the  Oovemment  upon  the  con- 
clusimi  of  the  contract  Thus,  those  seven 
communities  which  had  contracts  for  de- 
veloping emergmcy  medical  systems  now 
have  a  total  of  about  $7  mllUon  worth 
of  equliMnent  which  technically  should 
revert  back  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
unless  it  Is  purchased  by  the  community. 
This  equipment  is  now  an  integral  part 
of  these  communities'  emergency  medical 
services  system,  and  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  communities  do  not  have  the 
financial  resources  to  piuxhase  it.  I  be- 
lieve legislation  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
solve this  problem,  and  I  intend  to  take 
appropriate  action  In  this  bill  when  it  is 
reported  from  committee.  However,  be- 
fore including  such  a  technical  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  as  introduced,  I  would 
Uke  additional  Information  on  the  limi- 
tations of  the  contract  authority.  I  in- 
tend to  question  HEW  when  depart- 
mental witnesses  present  their  testimony 
on  this  point  and  eeA  their  suggestions 
as  to  effective  legislative  solutions. 

SUMMARY  or  BMZXOENCY  MBDICAI,  SXRVtCES 
AMKNOMKNTS  OP   1»7S 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  summarize  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1975.  Basically,  these  amend- 
ments would  extend  the  existing  law  for 
a  3-year  period  and  make  a  few  technical 
and  remedial  changes  in  the  present  law. 

I.  EXTENSION  or  APPBOrUATXON   AtlTHORmcS — 
SECTION   1 307 

The  imH>osed  legislation,  in  section 
8(1),  would  extend  the  authorizations  of 
tu)propilations  tn  section  1207(a)  to  sup- 
port section  1202,  grants  for  feasibility 
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atodJea  and  Manning,  tbrouflji  fiscal  year 
1978  and  to  mroort  sectlain  1303  giants 
fttr  wtaWliihmcirt  and  Initial  operatton. 
aatf  weeOaa  1904  gnrnts  for  eipansicn 
and  bnpwfjftutent.  tfaroogh  Itaeal  year 
1979,  In  tonaeetton  with  aueigeucy  med- 
leal  Builtes  systems,  at  autbarisatlons 
of  110,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  $75.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and  $80,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1979.  Tbe  amount  pte- 
«**il|y  authorted  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal    year    1970    to    $70.000,000.    The 
Hoose-passed    Labor-HEW    Approprla- 
tloos  Act  for  fiscal  year  1978  woold  wo- 
Tlde  $93,000,000;  the  Senate-passed  bill 
has  recommended  $35,138,000.  I  would 
nipe  to  point  out.  ICr.  Preddent.  that  the 
appruprlatfons  aothorlaatlon  for  grants 
for   planning   for   emogeney   medical 
services  has  en>ired.  F^)r  fiscal  year  1975 
the  Etaiergeocy  IfoUcal  Seryiees  Systems 
Act  of  1973  eannailced  15  percent  of  the 
•nwunt     appiopiiated     for     planning 
grants.  The  legltfatton  I  am  Introducing 
today  extends  this  anthortty  and  pro- 
vides that  15  percent  of  ttie  amount  a^ 
PTQprtated  bi  fiscal  year  1978  be  ear- 
maijced  for  jflamiing.  Thus,  when  this 
leglslatlaD  Is  enacted.  I  win  be  seeking 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  plan- 
5f?«^»n*«  to  a  SappSknental  Appro- 
wemtkmm  Act  In  order  to  faring  total  ap- 

K??S?**S?  *?  **^  »«»  ^«  to  MO.- 
1M.O0O.  yorfiaoal  year  1978.  $80/)00.000 

JI!IIf-!?^f*"*  ***  **  appropriated  and 
$37.0804MM  was  appropriated. 

la  addMoB.  the  ammdwmts  fai  sec- 
t*on  8(3)  of  the  proposed  Icgtslatlon 
would  ■ittMslaB  IS  percent  of  the  sirnu 
•mnprtated  for  fiscal  year  1978,  under 
the  seetlaa  1307(»)  aattnriaatlon.  to  be 
made  avallaUa  for  rhinnlng  grants  and 
eoBtra^  under  section  1303;  to  percent 
r!L  ""r"*  **•■  <»l"MltfinMut  grants 
MBdeoatraets;  and  35  peroea*  for  section 
I39i  aapaartoo  grants  and  eontiacts. 

*wr  sunwiPdliio  fisctf  years,  except  fis- 
y*"  1*7'  10  percent  would  be  avafl- 
aMe  for  aeetlon  1309  grants,  and  no  spe- 
etfle  peroentage  wodld  be  qieeified  for 
neCkna  1903  and  1304  grants.  Foe  fiscal 
yy  1979,  no  funds  are  aottunlaed  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  bm  for  section  1303 
planning  gxanU  and  the  entire  amount 
■IVRVKlated  would  be  avallahle  for  sec- 
tions 1903  and  1904  operational  grants. 

WhenPuMic  Iaw  83-154  was  enacted. 
•WPPflatlona  for  pia^wfaig  grants  wera 
rathorliBd  for  only  fleeal  yeacs  1974  and 
1978.  As  Om  provlslanB  of  the  act  have 
bean  Implemented.  It  has  beeome  evident 
that  there  Is  a  greater  oommuntty  r«- 
to  the  actls  provlslans  ti^Ti 


ent  law  provides  that  pii^nning  gnuits 
may  be  awarded  not  only  for  feasibility 
and  planning  studies  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  emergency  medical  services 
system  but  also  for  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  such  a  system. 

At  the  moment,  I  believe  there  should 
be  considerable  flexibility  available  In  fls- 
«al  years  1977. 1978.  and  1079  to  the  Dl- 
vlslon  of  Emergency  Medical  Services  in 
funding  systems  under  either  the  section 
1203  or  section  1304  authorities.  The  rule 
of  thumb  estimate  I  mentioned  earlier  If 
fbUowed  would  provide  for  a  natural  pro- 
gression of  the  grants  from  planning 
through  establishment  to  expansion  and 
improvement  of  systems. 

I  plan  to  consider  the  question  of  ear- 
marking funds  very  carefully  during 
deliberations  on  this  legislation  and  if  the 
testimony  indicates  an  earmarking  is 
necessary,  I  will  suggest  the  legislation 
be  amended  accordingly. 

Authorizations  of  apiHroprlations  for 
research  section  1307(b)  would  also  be 
wrtended  by  aeotlan  8(6)  of  the  proposed 
leolslatlflp  throu^  fiscal  year  1979  at 
the  present  $5,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

Authorizations  of  luiproprlatlons  for 
training  In  section  770  would  also  be  ex- 
tended—by seetlaa  U(2)  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  through  fiscal  year  1979 
at  the  currently  authorized  $10  million 
for  each  fiscal  year. 

n.  IBABTS  Un  OOMTBACia  ItA  UmuSHMmT 

AMB  zMznu.  onounoir  (oktiow  iaoa> 
Several  amendments  in  section  4  of 
ttie  pn^wsed  legislation  would  be  made 
to  section  1303  idilch  authorlns  grants 
and  contracts  for  ttie  estaUtahment  and 
Initial  operation  of  an  emergency  med- 
i^  werrtees  system.  One  change  would 
permit  first-year  grants  and  eontracts 
to  be  made  for  establishment  and  Ixdtlal 
operatlop  of  an  emergency  medical  oerr- 
Icee  system  through  fiscal  ^ear  1078: 
renewal  grants  could  be  made  ttirough 
fiagjyear  1979. 

Current  law  permits  such  first-year 
grants  and  contracts  only  through  fiscal 
year  1975.  Another  change  would  re- 
Qulre  the  communities  supported  under 
this  authority  to  submit  reports  of  the 
results  of  the  elforts  supported  by  tlUe 
SU  funds  to  Oie  Secretary  and  the  In- 
teragency Oommlttee  <m  Emergency 
Medical  Btrvieea  established  by  PuUie 
Utm  93-154.  This  change  Is  modded  on 
provisions  currently  applicable  only  to 
seettai  1303  planning  grants  and  c<m- 
tracts. 
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ehown  that  there  are  hundreds  of  com^ 
"""tttee  amdons  to  ^an  for  the  estab- 
^Mwwfiit  af  an  eaexgeney  »»»»^«rfl1  serv- 
leas  sgrstom  and  that  there  Is  a  need  to  ex- 
toid  this  anthoelty  for  an  additional  3 


Theprovhloa  In  the  UU  would  rctahi 
the  SHs  ma  loiiuM ,  earmarlcs  In  fiscal 
year  MTO  whiEb  won  in  eCeet  hi  <i«<^i 
year  1978.  aanMukteg  18  pereent  of  the 
nma^  approprlalsd  for  planning,  and 
nimtnlagij  io  an 
(o<  10  percent  of  the 
_  .^_^  to  fleeal  years  1977 

and  mg. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  the  prea- 


<HKnOIf   lt04> 

Amendments  in  section  5(1)  and  (2) 
of  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
made  to  section  1204  to  clarify  that 
grants  and  contracts  for  the  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  emergency  medical 
services  systems  may  be  made  for  two 
consecutive  years,  snd  to  authorize  Pted- 
eral  matching  of  60  percent  in  the  first 
year  and  25  percent  to  the  second,  ex- 
cept to  the  case  of  those  applications 
which  demonstrate  an  exceptional  need 
for  fiiumclal  asststance,  to  whkA  ease 
toe  first-year  FMnal  matchtag  eould 
be  78  percent  and  the  second  year  could 
be  50  percent.  The  authority  for  second- 
year    funding    to    not    specified.    Thto 


amendment  clarifies  the  totent  of  the 
law  and  provides  a  structure  parall^  to 
section  1308.  I"'"***!  w 

These  leveto  of  Federal-local  matchtaa 
are  Identical  to  the  re^ecthre  firstand 
second  year  leveli  authorized  by  section 

1203  for  grants  for  the  estahUshment  and 
initial  operation  of  emergency  medical 
services  systems. 

The  amendment  in  section  5(3)  of 
the  proposed  legislation  also  would  re- 
quire projects  asstoted  under  the  section 

1204  authority  to  submit  reports  of  the 
results  of  the  programs  supported  by  title 
xn  funds  to  the  Secretary  and  the  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Emergency 
Medical  Services  establtohed  by  PubUc 
lAW  93-154.  Thto  change  to  comparable 
tothe  change  made  to  section  1203  mod- 
eled on  existing  provisions  applicable  to 
section  1202  grants  and  contracts. 

IV.  CKAMTS  Kim  CONTRACTS  FOB  RESSASCR 
(SSCnON  1208) 

Section  1205  would  be  amended  by 
section  6  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
clarify  that  research  contracts  may  be 
made  with  public  entitles  as  well  as  with 
private  nonprofit  entities. 
V.  oKKBBAi,  tmarastoits  ubpbctino  okants  amb 

CONTRACTS   (SCCnON  I20«) 

Amendments  to  section  7  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  of  a  clarifying,  remed- 
ial, or  technical  nature  are  made  to  sec- 
tion 1206  setting  forth  requirements  for 
applicants  for  grants  under  title  XXL 
Among  toese  are  amendments  to  section 
7(2)  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  specl- 
*^*  *  communications  system  to  an 
anergency  medical  services  system  must 
hava  the  a^wblUty  to  deal  with  any  lan- 
•oage  barrlars  which  might  confront 
major  population  groups  with  limited 
En^Ui-qwaklng  ability  to  the  area 
served. 

Section  1206(e)  would  be  amended  by 
section  7(3)  of  the  proposed  legtolaUon 
to  correct  the  Inadvertent  appUcatkm  of 
the  prohlbltlim  to  that  subsection— 
••etost  new  grant  or  contract  support 
under  toe  PuWlc  Healto  Servlee  Act  for 
any  project  which  would  be  ellgllde  to 
receive  titie  Xn  funds  unless  all  tltie 
xn  funds  autoorlzed  have  been  appro- 
priated and  obligated— to  Public  Health 
Service  Act  grants  or  contracts  for  re- 
search to  emergency  medical  techniques, 
methods,  devices,  and  delivery  which  are 
eligible  for  siqiport  under  section  1206. 
The  amendment  would  except  from 
thto  prohibition  grants  and  contracts 
made  under  the  autoorlties  of  section 
801,  toe  general  research  autoorlty  of 
the  PuUie  Realto  Service  Act,  and  tlUe 
IV  of  tile  PuUle  Healto  Service  Act.  gov- 
erning programs  of  toe  National  insti- 
tutes of  Healto. 

In  developing  Public  Law  93-154,  this 
provision  was  toteiKled  to  insure  toat 
support  for  emergency  medical  services 
would  be  provided  only  to  grantees  able 
to  meet  the  requirements  or  to  give  as- 
surances of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
comprehensiveness  which  characterizes 
grant  support  under  title  Xn.  The  to- 
testion  was  not  to  prohibit  research 
carried  out  by  toe  Natloiud  Institutes  of 
Healto  or  by  the  Natkmal  Center  for 
Healto  Services  Res^uoh  and  Develop- 
ment These  agencies  liav«  an  Important 
nrte  to  iday  to  supporttog  research  to 
many  areas  affecttog  emergency  medical 
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services.  The  NaUoiud  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  for  Instance  to  autoorlzed  by 
Public  Law  92-423,  toe  National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of  1072 
to  conduct  demonstration  programs  to 
tlie  application  of  research  to  emergency 
medical  services  and  techniques  to  heart, 
blood,  and  lung  diseases.  The  National 
Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 
supports  the  development  of  trauma  and 
bum  centers.  The  continuation  of  re- 
search to  toese  areas  is  vital  and  would 
be  wholly  complementary  to  implemen- 
tation of  toe  provtoions  of  Public  Law  93- 
154.  The  amendment  made  by  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  totroducing  today  woiild  re- 
move any  reason  to  toterpret  tote  pro^ 
vision  as  restricttog  research  programs. 

This  provision  to  similar  to  a  proposal 
included  to  toe  bill  proposed  by  toe  ad- 
mintotration. 

Section  1206(f)  (2)  would  be  amended 
by  section  7(4)  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  permit  toe  waiver  of  toe  ap^ca- 
tion  of  its  prohibition  where  an  appUcant 
has  demonstrated  to  toe  satisfaction  of 
tlie  Secretary  toat  adherence  to  Its  pro- 
visions would  l>e  futile  or  unreasonably 
burdensome.  The  extottog  provtoion  pro- 
hibits support  under  section  1203  or  1204 
for  training  programs  unless  toe  appli- 
cant first  submitted  an  application  for 
traintog  program  support  necessary  to 
implement  its  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices system  imder  title  vn  or  vm  of  toe 
Public  Healto  Service  Act — autoorlties 
for  support  for  training  of  healto  care 
personnel — ^and  such  application  was  not 
approved,  or  was  approved  but  not 
funded,  Thto  pndilbitlon  has  created 
several  problems  to  Implementation.  Ap- 
plicants have  been  required  to  undergo 
the  cost  and  time  tovolved  to  submitting 
applications  to  several  reviewtog  au- 
thorities, many  of  which  have  differing 
cut-off  dates  for  submission  of  applica- 
tions. The  restrlctiveness  of  thto  provi- 
sion has  made  it  very  difflcult  for  an  ap- 
plicant to  know  prectody  toe  stattu  of 
his  application  at  any  specific  time  to 
order  to  determtoe  hto  eligibility  for 
training  support  under  title  xn. 

VI.  TKAnnitO  IW  XMXKOBNCT  ICKOICAL  SKKVICn 

Section  776  of  toe  Public  Healto  Serv- 
ice Act  would  be  amended,  by  section  11 
of  the  proposed  legtolation,  to  make  clear 
that  grants  under  toe  autoorlty  of  sec- 
tion 776  may  be  made  to  a  State,  a  unit 
of  general  local  govenmient,  or  a  public 
entity  which  has  established  an  emer- 
gency medical  services  system,  or  given 
adequate  assurances  it  will  establish 
such  a  system,  meeting  toe  requirements 
of  section  1206(b)(4).  and  which  has 
entered  toto  a  contract  or  otoer  agree- 
ment wito  an  appropriate  educational 
entity  for  toe  necessary  training  aspects 
of  toe  program.  Thto  amendment  would 
provide  for  increased  latitude  for 
grantees  under  titie  Xn  to  obtato  toe 
level  and  type  of  training  needed  for 
persormel  to  be  used  In  toeir  specific 
system. 

VU.  CONFORMINO  AMENDMENTS    (SECTIONS  2,   3, 
AND   T(l)    or  THE   PROPOSED   LKOISLATION) 

Titie  xn  would  atoo  be  amended  to 
make  all  references  to  section  314(a)  and 
314(b)  agencies  conform  to  the  appro- 
priate new  entity  established  and  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  titie  XV  of  toe  Public 


Healto  Service  Act,  as  added  by  Public 
Law  93-841. 

coNCLtnnoN 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  toe  ex- 
perience gatoed  under  toe  autoorlties  of 
Public  Law  93-154  fully  supports  toe 
extension  we  propose  at  thto  time,  m 
those  communities  where  systems  have 
been  developed,  toere  has  been  a  meas- 
iu«ble  Improvement  to  toe  iMrovtoion  of 
healto  care  and  to  toe  coordtoatltm  of 
many  resources  which  previously  oper- 
ated independentiy. 

I  believe  toat,  as  more  and  more  EMS 
systems  become  operational,  toe  grim 
statistics  on  deaths  and  disabilities  re- 
sulting from  accidents  and  sudden  Ill- 
nesses which  I  cited  earlier  will  be  meas- 
urably reduced  and  we  will  begto  to  see 
substantial  advances  made  to  terms  of 
lives  saved  and  dtoabilities  averted  due 
to  prompt  and  competent  medical  care  to 
emergency  situati<ms.  Thto  human  re- 
source gato  and  toe  dollars  and  produc- 
tive lives  saved  fully  justify  the  moder- 
ate tovestment  made  to  developing 
emergency  medical  services  systems 
throughout  toe  Nation.  Wito  extension 
of  the  act,  I  hope  that  toe  benefits  of  thto 
program  can  be  made  to  reach  across  the 
Nation  to  every  community. 

Mr.  President,  toe  admintotration  has 
submitted  to  Congress  legtolation  pro- 
posing to  extend  toe  EMS  Act  for  2  years. 
Altoo^gh  thto  legtolation  proposes  no 
growto  for  toe  program  autocoized  by 
the  act.  It  does,  at  least,  todlcate  toe  ad- 
mlntotration's  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity and  Importance  of  providing  special 
support  to  communities  wishtog  to  estab- 
lish systems  for  provldtog  emergency 
medical  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent toat  toe  text  of  S.  2548  be  printed 
at  thto  potot  to  toe  Rxcoio. 

Tliere  b^lng  no  objection,  toe  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  toe  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2548 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Itepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oongresi  oisembled.  That  this  Act 
may  b«  clt«d  as  the  "Kmergency  Medical 
Services  Amendments  of  1976". 

Sac.  9.  Section  1901  of  Uie  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.8.C.  201)  Is  amended  by 
amending  paragiapbs  (4)  and  (6)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'section  1621  State  health 
planning  and  development  sgency'  means  the 
agency  of  a  State  designated  under  section 
1621(b)(8). 

"(6)  The  term 'section  1615  health  systems 
agency'  means  a  health  systems  agency  desig- 
nated under  section  1616,  and  the  term 
'health  systems  plan'  means  a  health  systems 
plan  referred  to  In  section  1613(b)  (2).". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1202  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  amending  subclause  (A)  of  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (d)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(A)  with  each  section  1616  health  systems 
agency  whoee  health  systems  plan  covers  (in 
whole  or  In  part)  such  area,  and". 

Sac.  4.  Section  1203(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  paragraph  (3)  "June 
30,  lonn."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1970,";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  a  new  paragn^h 
(6)  as  foUowa: 

"(6)  Reports  of  the  results  of  any  estab- 
lishment or  initial  operation  project  aaelsted 
under  this  section  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Interagency  (Tommlttee  on 


Emergency  Medical  Services  at  such  Inter- 
vals as  the  Secretary  znay  prescribe,  and  a* 
final  report  of  such  results  shall  be  trans - 
mltted  to  the  Secretary  and  such  Ck>mmlttee 
not  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  the 
grant  was  mad*  or  the  contract  entered  Into, 
as  the  case  may  be.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  1204  of  fluch  Act  le  amended 
by— 

(1)  amending  subsectton  (b)  to  read  an 
follows : 

"(b)(1)  Each  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  for  costs  of  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  a  system  In  the  year  for 
which  the  grant  m'  contract  is  made.  If  a 
g^rant  or  contract  is  made  under  this  section 
for  a  system,  the  Secretary  may  make  one 
additional  grant  or  contract  for  that  system 
If  he  determines,  after  a  review  of  the  flrsi 
nine  months'  activities  of  the  t^plirant  car- 
ried out  under  the  first  grant  or  contract, 
that  the  appUcant  is  satisfactorily  progress- 
ing in  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  the 
system  In  accordance  with  the  plan  contained 
in  his  application  (pursuant  to  section  1206 
(b)  (4) )  for  the  first  grant  or  contract;  and 

"(2)   Subject  to  section  1206(f)  — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  first  grant  or 
contract  under  this  section  for  an  emer- 
gency medical  services  system  may  not  ex- 
ceed (1)  60  per  centum  of  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  costs  (as  determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  of  the  sys- 
tem for  the  year  for  which  the  grant  or  con- 
tract is  made,  or  (11)  in  the  case  of  applica- 
tions which  demonstrate  an  exceptional  need 
for  financial  assistance,  76  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  such  year;  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  second  grant  or 
contract  iinder  this  section  for  a  system 
may  not  exceed  (1)  26  per  centum  of  the 
expansion  and  Improvement  costs  (as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary) of  the  system  for  the  year  for  which 
the  grant  or  contract  Is  made,  or  (U)  In  the 
case  of  applications  which  demonstrate  an 
exceptional  need  for  financial  assistance,  50 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  such  year. 

"(3)  Reports  of  the  results  of  any  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  project  assisted 
under  this  section  shaU  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  and  tha  Interagency  Committee 
on  Emergency  Medical  Services  at  such  in- 
tervals as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  and 
a  final  report  of  such  results  ahaU  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  and  such  Commit- 
tee not  later  than  one  year  from  the  date 
the  grant  was  made  or  the  contract  en- 
tered into,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  1206  (a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  enter  Into  oon- 
tracU  with"  before   "pubUc". 

Sec.  7.  Section  1206  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by — 

(1)  amending  clause  (D)  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  foUows: 

(D)  the— 

"(1)  section  1621  SUte  health  planning 
and  development  agency  of  each  State  In 
which  the  service  area  of  the  emergency 
medical  services  system  for  which  the  ap- 
plication Is  submitted  will  be  loeated,  and 

"(11)  section  1616  health  systems  agency 
whoee  health  systems  plan  covers  (In  whole 
or  in  part)  the  service  area  of  such  system.". 

(2)  striking  out  in  clatise  (C)  (Ul)  of  para- 
graph (4)  of  subsection  (b)  "and"  after 
"number  911,"  and  inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  "and 
(IV)  wlU  have  the  capability  to  communicate 
In  the  language  of  the  predominant  popula- 
tion groups  with  limited  BngUah-speaklng 
ablUty  in  the  system's  sMTiee  area"; 

(3)(A)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (e)  "title  VII"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  801  or  title  IV  or  VII"; 
and 

(B)  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of  such  sub- 
section "1207"  and  tneerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
■'1207(a)":  and 

(4)  Inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion  (f)    "(A)   has"  after  "appUcant". 
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(I)  (A)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
aobaaetlon  (a)  "and"  before  "^MflOOjaoO' 
and  tnaaiMiig  before  the  semicolon  a  comma 
and  'VMS.OOO  for  the  period  beginning 
Jtdjr  1.  U76.  and  ending  Beptember  SO.  1976,": 

(B)  Inaarttng  bafora  tbe  period  In  para- 
jggpfc  (1)  of  autaMctlon  (a)  a  comma  and 
"fMUNNMlOO  for  tb«  flaeal  year  ending  Sep- 
tHBber  SO.  1977.  •75UR)0.000  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1978.  and  $90,000,000 
fbr  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  September  SO, 
1970";  and 

(C)  striking  out  In  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
aactfaa  (a)  "sections  ia08  and  ia04"  and  In- 
asrttng  in  Ueu  thereof  "secttons  1302,  U03, 
and  vaok"-.  and 

(3)  amending  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(A)  la  per  centum  of  such  sums  shall  be 
made  aTaOable  (»ly  for  grants  and  contracts 
andar  section  1302  (reUtlng  to  feasibility 
atodlee  and  planning)  f6r  such  fiscal  year, 


(t)  redesignating  cUuses  (A)  (as  so 
amended)  and  (B)  in  subsection  (a)  («)  as 
(B)  and  (C) .  reepecttvely: 

(4)  sMklng  out  In  elause  (B)  as  so  re- 
designated "76"  and  inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
-OO": 

(6)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsecUon  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(•)  or  the  aomaapproprUted  under  para- 
graph (1)  foe  the  fiscal  year.endlng  Septem- 
b«  to.  1977.  and  the  simnsortlim,  fiscal  year, 
ten  per  wentwm  ofeuch  suma  for  each  such 
llaoal  year  diaU  be  made  available  only  for 
pante  and  contracts  under  aecUon  1202  for 
aucta  flaehl  year.":  and 

<«)  sMk^  out  In  subesettoa  (b)  "two" 
end  ii—tlin  In  Ueu  thereof  "flTs". 

ana  9.  Seetlon  ta09  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "eeetton  1303  or  1204"  and 
:  In  tteu  Qasreof  "section  1302,  1303. 


10.  Seetlaa  1209(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
by  itrftlng  out  "ssction  1308  or 
1304"  and  inssrtlBg  in  Ueu  thereof  "eeetlon 
1909.  lio*.  or  18D4". 

8k.  11.  Sectlan  77*  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  Inserting  In  subeectlon  (a)  after  "en- 
tltlea"  a  eomma  and  "or  a  Stote.  a  unit  of 
general  loeal  goiveRmiant,  or  any  other  pubUc 
mUty  which  has  astaMlslied  an  emergency 
"MWllcal  asrrleee  system  or  given  adequate 
aasuranoea  that  it  wlU  establish  such  a  sys- 
tem which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1300(b)  (4)  and  which  has  entered  Into 
a  contract  or  other  agreement  with  an  ap- 
propriate educational  entity.";  and 

(3)  tnaerting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  eubeectlou  (e)  a  comma  and  "and  each  of 
the  next  five  fiscal  years". 

Ifr.  BRATiTi  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
■poiumr.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  the 
Introduction  of  legislation  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  Emergency  Medical  Services 
SSystem  Act  of  1973. 

la  1073  I  introduced  one  of  tbe  major 
bills  providing  for  a  natinw^i  effort  in 
tbe  emercmey  medical  senrlee  area.  I 
also  coqwMMoied  Senator  Ckahstoit's  bill 
which  ultfmatelr  became  law.  Public  Law 
93-154.  Tte  1973  act  authorized  a  3-year 
prognuB  of  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  to  nonprofit 
cattttes  far  the  purpose  of  sttanulattng 
iBipruiud  aad  eoordlnated  emergency 
fl^edJeal  services  in  the  Nation.  Orants 


were  provided  for  planning,  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  initial  operation,  and  for 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  emer- 
gency medical  seivices  and  systems.  Also 
PMeral  support  was  provided  for  re« 
search  in  emergency  care  and  for  the 
training  of  needed  professicmals  and 
paraprofessionals. 

llie  1973  act  does  not  need  major 
surgery.  It  is  sound  and  successful  It 
requires  only  teehnic£d  changes,  refine- 
ment, and  extension.  The  bin  we  intro- 
duce today  will  allow  the  momentum  be- 
gun for  improved  emergency  care  to 
continue. 

Ddlverlng  to  the  patient  and  making 
available  to  the  American  public  the 
benefits  of  medical  science  and  modem 
tecAnology  has  been  a  major  concern  and 
focus  of  mine.  In  1971,  my  first  year  In 
the  Senate,  I  called  attention  to  the  gap 
between  what  is  known  in  medical  science 
•nd  what  is  being  delivered  and  speci- 
fically cited  the  emergency  care  area  as 
a  good  example  of  this  erap. 

Durlflg  Vietnam,  the  military,  perfect- 
ing iurther  the  techniques  and  proce- 
dures for  emergency  medical  services  of 
the  Korean  war,  demonstrated  the  life- 
saving  results  of  a  properly  organized 
system  of  transporting  and  treating 
trauma  victims.  In  fact,  the  system  was 
so  outstanding  that  then  Defense  Secre- 
tary Laird  was  able  to  state  that  the 
death  rate  of  such  victims  in  Vietnam 
was  near  zero. 

Since  my  early  involvement,  I  have 
remained  an  advocate  and  have  contin- 
ued to  work  for  an  accelerated  effort  In 
the  trauma  area  which  former  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  Merlin  DuVal  in 
1971  properly  called  the  hidden  crisis 
in  health  care.  It  has  also  been  called  the 
neglected  disease  of  modem  society. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  an  of  us  are  potential  trauma 
victims,  the  public  in  general  Is  lethargic 
and  tends  to  regard  accidents  as  unfor- 
tunate consequences  that  are  Inevitable 
and  which  hit  the  other  gxiy.  Accidents 
Just  do  not  strike  other  people.  Approxi- 
mately 1  out  of  4  Americans  wiU  suffer 
an  accident  this  year. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  mflitary  in 
Vietnam  refused  to  accept  that  premise 
and  as  a  result,  the  trauma  victim  in  that 
conflict  probably  had  a  better  chance  of 
survival  than  an  accident  victim  here  at 
home.  Fortunately,  and  particularly  in 
Maryland,  which  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
this  field,  we  are  moving  to  implement  a 
statewide  emergency  medical  system. 

The  foHowlng  statistics  serve  to  lUus- 
trate  the  pubUc  stake  In  seeing  that  emer- 
gency services  are  improved: 

Accidental  deaths  are  the  leading  cause 
of  death  for  persmis  from  1  to  38: 

Over  52  milUon  citizens  in  the  United 
States  are  injured  and  of  these,  110.000 
die;  and  another  400,000  suffer  some  per- 
manent physical  disabiUty: 

One  out  of  eight  beds  in  a  general  hos- 
pital is  occupied  by  a  victim  of  an 
accident: 

The  total  cost  to  the  Nation,  including 
loss  of  productive  manhours,  is  estimated 
at  over  $29  mllUon  annually;  and 
One  million  individuals  each  year  suf- 


fer acute  myocardial  Infarction  and  an 
estimated  650.000  Individuals  die  fttm 
heart  attacks,  over  one-half  of  whom 
never  readi  the  hospital. 

In  an.  Mr.  President,  accident  and 
heart  attack  victims  account  for  one- 
quarter  of  the  deaths  each  year  In  the 
United  States. 

In  the  heart  area  alone,  some  experts 
estimate  that  prompt  and  proper  care 
might  save  150.000  victims  annually.  The 
experience  of  Maryland,  which  has  one 
of  the  most  sophisticated  trauma  centers 
and  some  of  the  best  specialized  treat- 
moit  facilities  In  the  woild  demonstrates 
the  progress  that  can  take  place. 

For  example,  in  1974. 950  patients  woe 
admitted  to  the  Shock-Trauma  Center 
and  theh:  mortaUty  rate  was  18  percent,  a 
remarkable  achievement  when  one  real- 
izes that  the  Maryland  Trauma  Center 
takes  only  the  most  difficult  cases. 

Dr.  Emille  A.  Slack  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  General  Medical  Science  has 
stated:  "Death  rates  have  been  reduced 
from  85  to  30  percent  In  those  severely 
injured  patients  ..."  in  the  trauma 
centers  funded  by  NIH. 

In  the  case  of  the  emergency  medical 
services  program,  I  believe  we  can  safely 
say  to  the  American  public  here  is  a  pro- 
gram that  is  working,  that  is  and  wiU  save 
lives,  and  reduce  disablUty. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  good  feeling  to  see 
legislation  one  helps  shape  working. 
Things  are  happening  in  the  EMS  field, 
not  fast  enough  in  view  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem,  but  nevertheless, 
clear  and  unmistakable  progress. 

Recently,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  Emergency  Medical  Resource  Center 
located  at  Sinai  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 
This  was  made  possible  by  a  Federal 
grant  of  $1.25  mlUlon  in  1973  which  I 
was  instrumental  in  securing  for  the 
State. 

This  is  a  communication  system  for 
the  Baltimore  metropolitan  area.  It 
helps  get  victims  to  the  best  medical  fa- 
cility as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  center 
has  a  central  dispatch  facility,  enabling 
24-hour  medical  consultation,  linkage  of 
hospitals  with  Maryland  medivac  heli- 
copter program,  and  imntediate  care  for 
coronary  patients  through  telenjetry 
equipment  instaUed  in  ambulances. 

In  June  of  this  year,  an  emergency 
medical  services  grant  of  $855,848  was 
made  to  Maryland.  Maryland  is  also  im- 
plementing a  statewide  communication 
system.  This  system  enables  direct  medi- 
cal communications  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident  with  ambulances,  hospitals,  spe- 
ciality care  centers,  and  the  State's 
helicopters. 

Maryland,  in  short,  is  moving  rapidly 
to  make  a  system,  which  Is  already  a 
model,  even  better. 

The  State  has  been  regionalized  and 
regional  SMS  advisory  councils  have 
been  established  in  each  region. 

The  1973  act,  along  with  State  and 
other  funds,  resulted  in : 

First,  the  development  of  communica- 
tion systons  linking  the  various  jiarts  of 
the  system; 

Second,  the  training  of  over  1,500 
EMT-A's  In  the  last  year,  and  enabled 
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approximately  3,000  ambulance  attend-  High  Seas  in  cases  of  OU  Pollution  casual-  (3^  1(2)]  "conicnfion  oil"  means  crude  oil. 

aiits  and  rescue  personnel  to  participate  ties;  1969,  including  annexes  thereto;  fuel  oU,  diesel  oil,  and  lubricating  oil; 

in   Maryland    Institute   for   Emergency  "(3)  'convention  oU-  means  crude  oil,  fuel  (4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 

SedlclS       prSS!!toSs.       iSSrS  oU.  dlesel  oU.  and  lubricating  oU;  depamnentm  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  op. 

onrTtnsir^-  "(4)  'Secretary*  means  the  Secretary  of  the  eratlng;  (and] 

""^rd  'the    conducting    of    physician  department  in  which  the  coast  Guard  Is  jl>  '<^>i;;f'^"---7^^,  ,,  ,,^  ,^ 

training  programs;  "^'r^T?',   .     ^nR—  -whatsoever,  and  (B)  any  floating  craft,  ex- 

Fourth,  the  establishment  of  regional  /»>  ""^^P      ,  „  „^„,  „,  „_„  tvne  whatso-  «>?*  »»*  installation  or  device  engaged  In  the 

EMS  programs  in  aU  five  regions  of  the  ^A>  *  ^^S°^^  '•'^^^  °^  *"''  ^"^  *  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  resources 

State,  and  the  creation  of  active  advisory  ^^^'J- *°J„  q--„„  craft  except  an  instaiia-  "^  *!»*  f?*****,  """^  t^«  °^'"^  ««"  »'^<»  i*^« 

councils,  aU  aided  by  a  regional  coordi-  „  J^„V  dLS»  eSiS^in  t^  exploration  «"^'^,t»»«J«'^;.,            ,,    „    ,      ,  „  ,  „ 

nator,  in  each  region;  l^d  e^l2Slton^^r«»urce.  erfthe  sea-  ,  (6) ''protocol"  mear^  the  Protocol  Relating 

a^ljiS^SSi'^f^Sn"'"*''""^'^"'  S^-''S"r°S^*^  end  the  subsoil  ^^  ^rr^oL^LVst.S^"  oT/r 

^IKKSmoSKtoe  prloritiza-  ^^^ref'protocol-  means  the  Protocol  Belat-  man  Oil.  1973.  inclu^in,  anne.es  thereto; 

tion  Of  requests  in  each  region;  and  ^  ^  ^**^^^^Ii  °'' ^  ^^^^!t^  ot^r  a\    rrsn    -united    states'   means   the 

seventh,  the  beginning  of  an  evalur.-  ^  Magna  ^^«^-,,V^^„^,i^^^^^  s^^.  'tkV  l>t.uS"'S'f  ^^^^^oo^'- 

tion  effort.  ^^^  "-'"•   •"""■                ^  monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone, 

From  this  highlight  of  the  Maryland  "!!?._.  .TT-it-d  states*  means  the  states,  the  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands. 

effort,  it  is  obvious  that  the  1973  act  is  uj-t^ct  of  ColumbU,  the  commonwealth  of  and    the    Trust    Territory    of    the  Pacl&c 

making  a  tlifference — a  difference  be-  pu-rto  mco  the  caxiai  zone.  Guam,  Ameri-  islands. 

tween  life  and  death  for  the  many  acci-  ^  samoa  the  virgin  islands,  and  the  Trust  Sbc.  3.  Whenever  a  ship  coUtelon.  strand- 
dent  Victims.  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands."  Ing,  or  other  Incident  of  navigation  or  other 

.,     „      .J     i.        -r    i  *  J  I     mno.  /oin^wnn  <i  la  amended  by—  occurrence  on  board  a  ship  or  external  to  It 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  in  1973 :  2)  B^^  Sit^ortl-oll**  and  inserting  resulting  in  material  damage  or  imminent 

Unlike  so  many  areas,  such  as  cancer,  no  ,^„'      thereof  the  phrase  "convention  oil  threat  of  material  damage  to  the  ship  or  her 

new  breakthroughs  are  needed.  The  technol-  *^  „7^the  sea  or  atmosphere  by  a  substance  cargo  creates,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 

ogy  and  know-how  exists.  We  need  only  to  "J  o*  w       convention  oU";  and  tary,  a  grave  and  imminent  danger  to  the 

rationalize  and  categorize  our  emergency  fa-  "''""    -trlklna  the  word  "Convention"  and  coastline  or  related  Interests  of  the  United 

dimes  and  services,  and  provide  additional  ,  ^.      ^  w*    thereof  the  phrase  "conven-  states  from  pollution  or  threat  of  pollution 

resources  to  enable  the  application  of  known  «^^j^ protocol,'*.  o'  *!»«  ■«»  ''y  I""]  convention  oil  or  of  the 

life  saving  methods.  section  4  is  amended  by  inserting  the  sea  or  atmosphere  by  o  substance  other  than 

The  1973  act  is  producing  the  intended  words  "human  health,"  between  the  words  convention  oil  which  may  reasonably  be  ex- 

resiAte  liie  iBBldatlon  we  advance  today  "limited  to,"  and  "fish".  pected  to  result  in  major  harmful  conse- 

rrauiW.  me  leglSiaaon  we  advance  roaay  ",'i^'*£ectlon  lO  is  amended  by  adding  a  quences,  the  Secretary  may,  except  as  pro- 

wiU  aUow  the  continuation  of  this  sue-  ^^^^^g^^^^onjc)  as  follows:  ^ded  m  section   10,   without   UabUity   for 

cessful  program.  ^..    -^ntti  respect  to  intervention  for  a  any  damage  to  the  owners  or  operators  of 

substance  Identified  pursuant  to  section  2  the  ship,  to  her  cargo  or  crew,  or  to  undcr- 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  (i\(b)    the  United  States  has  the  burden  writers  or  other  parties  interested  therein, 

and  Mr.  Peabson)  (by  request) :  of    establishing    that,    under    the    clrcum-  take  measures  on  the  high  seas,  in  accord- 

S.  2549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interven-  stances  present  at  the  Ume  of  the  interven-  ance  with  the  provisions  of  the   IConven- 

ti<«l  on  the  High  Seas  Act  to  implement  tion,  the  substance  could  reasonably  poee  a  ton]  convention,  the  protocoZ,  and  this  Act 

the  protocol  relating  to  intervention  on  grave  and  i°^'»««lJi"«^«5«;^'^"f^"j;,  **»  ^^J'r"'"'-    '^'■^^^-    ">'   eliminate    that 

the  high  8^  in  cases  of  marine  poUu-  ^^^^^P^^^^^^U  l^lTS)"  sT"*.  m  determining  whether  there  is 

tion  by  substances  other  than  oU,  1973.  «"»°*  ^onit  te  amimded-  grave  and  ImmlnentdanSir  of  major  harmful 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  }°'     .^   subsection    (a)    by   striking   the  consequences  to  the  coastline  or  rtfated  In- 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in-  -g^Mi  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  and  in-  terests  of  the  United  States,  tbe  Seesetary 

troduce,  by  request,  for  appropriate  ref-  ^rtlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "and  ar-  shall  consider  the  IntneMa  of  the  United 

eraice,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Intervention  tide  n  of  the  protocol.";  and  sutes  duecuy  threatened  or  aCeeted  molud- 

on  the  High  Seas  Act  to  implement  the  (B)    in   subsection    (b)    by  strUclng   the  tng  but  not  lUatted  to,  hummn  aeatffc,  fish, 

protocol  relaUng  to  intervention  on  the  words  "annexes  thereto"   imd  inserting  in  "^J*!^ JJ^  r^*',"'^"^ 

hiirh  seas  in  cases  of  marine  DoUutlon  bv  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "protocol-.  wUdUfe,  coastal  tone  and  eatuarlne  activities 

St^^  oSS^thaS^oU    19^   m?aS  (6)    section  15  is  amended  by  inserting  and    pubUc    and    private    shoreUnes    and 

suDstances  ouier  tnan  ou,  i»/d,  ana  asK  v  '  ^  ..    ^    pnUxxA."  between  the  beaches. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  le*ter  of  S^r^^^ntto^'li^Srw".                         Skc.  8 

transmittal  and  changes  in  existing  law  ""^  ^  .j^^,  ^^  gj^^  ^^  effective  upon  the       aac.  s 

be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the  text  ^^  '^j  enactment,  or  upon  the  date  the        Sac.  7 

of  the  bin.  protocol  becomes  effective  as  to  the  United         Sec.  8 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  and  sutes,  whichever  is  later.                                     see.  » 

material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  couPAaanvx  Ttps  showwo  chakoxs  im  Ex-  ^ac.  lO.  (a)  — 

the  RECORD,  as  foUows:            »  isxmo  law  Mao.  by  tb«  P«oposb.  Bnx  ^^^  ^^  Up^cito  intervention  for  a  sub- 
s' 3649  (Matter  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  endoeed  ^^^^^  identified  pursuant  to  sectton  2(1) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  in  braeketa;  new  matter  is  m  italics)  ^^^     y^^  United  States  has  the  burden  of 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  mmvmiiow  ow  th«  hiob  skas  act  establishing  that,  under  the  clrcumetances 

4merlco  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  In-  ^ ^^  wax.  s,  ttjkjc  law  •3-248>  present  at  the  time  of  the  Intervention,  the 

terventlon  on  the  High  Seas  Act  (88  Stat.  8,  subst&noe  could  reasonably  pose  a  grave  and 

P.L.  93-248)  is  amended  as  foUows:  Sac.  2.  As  need  In  this  Act —  imminent  danger  analogous  to  that  posed  by 

(1)  Section  2  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol-  (I)   "•  substance  other  tfcen  convention  ^  substance  Identified  pursuant  to  section 

lows:  oU"  means  tAoee  oOa.  noxioms  tubttanoe:  2il)(Ai 

"Si!c.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act  uqulfled  pmaet.  and  ndio-wttpe  auh$tauoe$—        g^   {^ 

"(1)   'a  substance  other  than  convention  (A)  enumermtet  in  Uu  protocol,  or                  sac.  12 

oil'  means   those  oils,  noxious  substances,  ^^j  otherwise  determined  h$  the  Secretary  sxc.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  oonsultatlon 

liquified  gases,  and  radioactive  substaneea^  tinder  the  protocol,  in  conauitation  with  the  with  the  Secretary  of  Stete  and  the  Admlnls- 

||(A)  emnnerated  to  the  protooot.  «•  Administrator  of  the  tnvironmental  Protec-  trator    of    the    Environmental    Protection 

<"l  Y~i.  ^'^^ ^"^^^'^  °^...~y.rf?!^  tion  Agency,  at  UahU  to  create  a  hazard  to  Agency,  may  nominate  individuals  to  the  Ust 

S^A'2^.2t!i!!f2^-^*!SS^~!S22!Ii  SZ  human  ^'  -h.to  harm  Uving  resources  and  of  experU  provided  for  m  arUcle  HI  of  the 

te^len^Si^f^^^  toSSSTata^  '^«'*«  "/*•  *"  ^""Wi'"  emenitie».  or  to  in.  convention  aad  arf  iele  //  of  the  protocol. 

to  humaa^^th   te^rm  Itrlmi  Jl^u^  terfere  with  other  legitimate  uses  of  the  tea;  (b)  The  Secretary  of  SUte.  in  consulUUon 

and  marine  Ufa,  to  damage  amenlttea.  er  to  (^   H'- '  "convention"  means  the  Inter-  with  the  Secretary.  ahaU  designate  or  nom- 

latertere  with  ether  legitimate  use*  at  the  national  Convention  Relating  to  Interven-  inate,    as    af^uroprlate    and   neceasary.    the 

sea;  tloa  on  the  High  Seas  In  Oaaes  of  OU  Pollu-  negotiators.  concUlators.  or  arbitrators  pro- 

"{2)  ^convention'  meaaa  the  International  tloa    Oaswaitles,    1900,    indndimf    annexes  vlded  for  by  the  convention  and  tbe  lan- 

Conventtoa  BeUrtteg  to  Interrentloa  on  the  tHereto:  nexes  thereto]  protocol . 
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Sea  10.  TtUs  Act  sball  be  Interpreted  and 
Administered  in  a  manner  consiatent  with 
the  oonventlon.  the  protocol,  and  otlier  Inter- 
national law.  Except  as  specifically  provided, 
nothing  in  this  Act  may  be  Interpreted  to 
prejudice  any  otherwise  appUcable  right, 
duty,  privilege,  or  Immiuiity  or  deprive  any 
country  or  person  of  any  remedy  otherwise 
appUcable. 

Sec.  18 

Sac.  17 

Sec.  18 

The  SscKETAjiT  or  Tbansportatiok, 
Waahinyton,  DC.  September  30. 1975. 
Hon.  Nklsok  A.  Bocksfei.i.eb. 
PTegidcrU  of  the  Senate, 
WaaMngUm.  DJC. 

Oaaa  lia.  Paaanmrr:  There  la  transmitted 
herewltlx  a  propoaed  bill,  "To  amend  the  In- 
terrention  on  the  High  Seas  Act  to  Imple- 
ment the  Protocol  Relating  to  Intervention 
on  the  High  Seas  In  Cases  of  Marine  PoUu- 
tlon  by  Subatancea  Other  Than  Oil,  1973." 

As  stated  In  the  tiUe.  the  propoeed  bill 
amende  the  Intervention  on  Che  High  Seas 
Act  (88  Stat.  8,  PJL  93-248).  which  Imple- 
mented the  International  Convention  Relat- 
ing to  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  In  Cases 
of  Oil  Pollution  Casualties,  1969.  The 
amendments  contained  in  the  bill  will  im- 
plement the  Protocol  Relating  lo  Interven- 
tion on  the  High  Seas  In  Cases  of  Marine 
Pollution  by  Substances  Other  Than  Oil, 
signed  at  London  on  November  2,  1973. 

The  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  Act  be- 
came effective  on  May  6,  1975.  and  permits 
the  United  States  to  take  necessary  action 
on  the  high  seas,  subject  to  reasonable  safe- 
guards, to  prevent,  mitigate,  or  eliminate 
a  grave  and  Imminent  danger  to  its  coastline 
or  related  interests  from  pollution  or  the 
titreat  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  crude  oil. 
fuel  oil,  dlesel  oil,  or  lubricating  oil.  In  this 
proposal,  these  oils  are  referred  to  as  "con- 
vention oil"  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
oils  covered  by  the  protocol  w  hlch  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  propoeed  legislation. 

The  protocol  extends  the  right  of  interven- 
tion to  the  threat  of  pollution  by  certain 
additional  subetancee,  unlimited  by  the  re- 
quirement In  the  convention  that  the  pollu- 
tion or  threat  thereof  be  to  the  sea.  Annexed 
to  the  protocol  Is  an  illustrative  list  con- 
taining the  substances  for  which  interven- 
tion Is  autborlMd  if  the  requisite  danger  to 
the  coaartUne  or  related  interests  Is  present. 
The  protocol  does  not  preclude  Intervention 
with  respect  to  an  unlisted  substance.  How- 
ever, for  an  iinlisted  substance  the  Interven- 
ing nation  is  required  to  establish  that,  un- 
der the  clrcvmutances  present  at  the  time 
of  intervention,  the  unlisted  substance  could 
reasonably  pose  a  danger  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  substance  listed  in  the  protocol. 

The  protocol  will  become  effective  90  days 
after  IS  nations  have  ratified  it.  0\ur  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Intervention  on 
the  High  Seas  Act  will  become  effective  on 
that  same  date  or  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, whichever  is  later.  Currently  no  na- 
tion has  ratified  the  protocol,  due  In  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  list  of  substances  con- 
tained In  the  annex  was  not  established  un- 
til November  21,  1974,  at  the  2nd  Session 
of  the  Marine  Environmental  Protection 
Committee  of  the  Inter-Oovemmental  Mari- 
time Consiiltative  Organisation. 

The  existing  Act  provides  that  the  revolv- 
ing fund  established  under  section  311  (k) 
of  the  Inderal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended  (33  X7JB.C.  1321  (k) ),  U  available 
for  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  there- 
under. Ttasttlate,  this  legislative  proposal 
will  not  result  In  additional  costs  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  has  no  Inflationary 
Impact. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation be  enacted  by  Congress. 

The  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised    that    enactment    of    this   proposal 


would  be  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's objectives. 
I   Sincerely. 

WiLUAM  T.  Coleman,  Jr. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  2550.  A  bin  to  require  Presidential 
piimarles  to  be  held  within  a  shortened 
period  by  amending  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  deny  Presidential 
nominating  convention  payments  to 
political  parties  wiiich  permit  delegates 
selected  by  Presidential  primary  elections 
held  at  some  other  time  to  participate 
in  such  conventions.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  intended  to  make 
our  Presidental  primary  system  a  some- 
what more  orderly  selection  process.  I  am 
not  attempting  a  major  reform.  All  my 
bill  would  do  is  consolidate  the  present 
scattered  dates  on  which  State  primaries 
are  to  be  held  into  four  State  primary 
dates.  These  four  dates  would  be  the 
second  Tuesday  in  June,  and  the  second, 
fourth  and  sixth  Tuesdays  before  that 
date.  By  consolidating  State  primaries 
in  this  manner,  my  proposal  would  pre- 
-sent  the  public  with  the  aspect  of  a  more 
coordinated  election  process,  and  the 
candidates  with  a  less  drawn-out  cam- 
paign schedule.  Furthermore,  it  woqld 
prevent  any  one  State  from  having  a 
disproportionate  effect  on  the  chances  of 
a  candidate  because  it  liappens  to  have 
an  early  primary. 

I  do  not  feel  ttiat  regional  primai-ies 
are  a  good  idea,  because  they  can  give 
too  much  of  an  edge  lo  a  candidate  pop- 
ular in  his  home  region  but  less  so  else- 
where, if  his  region  happens  to  be  the 
first  one  holding  a  primary.  For  this  rea- 
son the  method  I  have  chosen  for  select- 
ing dates  guarantees  wide  geographical 
distribution  for  each  primary.  This  will 
enable  a  candidate  to  campaign  in  the 
region  where  he  is  strongest  before  each 
primary  election,  but  will  prevent  a  re- 
gional candidate  fi'om  building  up  an 
unstoppable  momentum. 

I  also  do  not  feel  a  national  primary  is 
a  good  idea.  This  gives  too  great  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  candidate  who  may  be 
better  known  nationally  than  the  other 
candidates  at  the  start  of  a  campaign, 
but  who  could  not  win  the  nomination  if 
he  had  to  compete  with  other  candidates 
in  a  series  of  primary  elections. 

For  this  reason,  I  do  not  propose  to 
consolidate  primaries  to  that  degree. 

"Hie  method  I  have  chosen  is  to  require 
a  State  to  hold  its  primary  on  the  first 
authorized  primary  date  that  falls  on  or 
after  the  date  on  which  the  State  was 
scheduled  to  hold  its  primary  as  of  Octo- 
ber 17,  1975.  The  accompanying  table 
giveB  a  breakdown  of  how  that  works  out 
for  the  dates  I  have  selected.  As  you  cfm 
see,  these  dates  give  a  good  geographical 
mix  for  each  primary.  Furthermore,  for 
the  dates  selected,  almost  half  of  the 
States  planning  to  hold  primaries  would 
not  even  have  to  change  their  planned 
primary  dates  to  be  in  accordance  with 
this  law. 

The  enforcement  mechtuiism  I  am  pro- 
posing is  to  prohibit  a  party  from  receiv- 
ing funds  under  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act  for  a  conven- 
tion if  it  allowed  delegates  to  participate 
as  a  result  of  theli-  selection  by  a  primary 


election  that  was  not  held  on  an  author- 
ized primary  date. 

Obviously,  there  are  ways  around  this 
enforcement  mechanism,  but  my  blU  as- 
sumes some  good  faith  compliance  on 
the  part  of  the  States  and  major  parties. 

The  consolidation  I  am  proposing  will 
not  please  the  most  ardent  of  primary 
reformers,  nor  will  it  please  those  States 
who  would  be  called  upon  to  change  the 
planned  dates  of  their  primaries.  But  it 
would  present  the  voters  with  a  more 
seemly  Pi-esidential  selection  process  that 
would  still  preserve  most  of  the  tradi- 
tional advantages  of  our  primary  system. 

I  think  we  could  not  choose  a  better 
time  to  restore  some  of  our  citizens  faith 
in  politics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  accompanying  table  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2560 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  9008  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (relating  to  payments  for  Presiden- 
tial nominating  conventions)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  Requirements  Applicable  to  State 
Presidential  Primary  Elections  in  Which  Del- 
egates to  Presidential  Nominating  Conven- 
tions Are  Selected. — 

"(1)  In  Oenesal. — In  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection — 

"■(A)  Existing  delegate  selection  Presiden- 
tial primary  elections. — A  delegate  selection 
Presidential  primary  election  which  Is  pro- 
vided for  by  law  as  of  Oct.  17,  1975,  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  election  Tuesday,  on  or  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  It  would  have  been 
held  under  such  law  as  in  effect  on  Oct.  17, 
1975.  . 

"(B)  New  delegate  selection  Presidential 
primary  elections. — In  the  case  of  a  delegiate 
selection  Presidential  primary  election  which 
Is  not  provided  for  by  law  as  of  Oct.  17,  1975, 
such  an  election  shall  be  held  on  an  election 
Tuesday. 

"(2)  Definiiions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Delegate  .selection  Presidential  pri- 
mary election. — The  term  'delegate  selection 
Presidential  primary  election'  mean^  an  elec- 
tion conducted  by  a  State  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  delegates  to  a  Presidential  nominat- 
ing convention  held  by  a  major  or  minor 
party. 

"(B)  Election  Tuesday. — The  term  'elec- 
tion Tuesday'  means  the  second  Tuesday  In 
June  of  1976  and  of  every  fourth  year  there- 
after, and  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth 
Tuesdays  preceding  the  second  Tuesday  in 
June  of  such  years.". 

(b)  Section  9006(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  entitlement  to  payments  from  fund) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Denial  of  entitlement. — No  major 
party  or  minor  party  Is  entitled  to  receive  any 
payment  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
a  Presidential  nominating  convention  con- 
ducted by  that  party  If  any  delegate  to  that 
convention  who  was  selected  by  a  delegate 
selection  Presidential  primary  election  Is  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  such  convention  by 
voting  on  any  matter  coming  before  the  con- 
vention at  any  committee  or  subdivision 
thereof,  and  If  such  participation  la  a  di- 
rect result  of  being  selected  by  a  delegate  se- 
lection Presidential  primary  election  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (1)  (2)  (A) )  which  falls 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (1) .". 
Sec.  (c)  The  amendents  made  by  this  Act 
take  effect  January  1, 1976. 
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Planned  date  of 

1976  primary  u  of 

Oct.  17. 1975^ 


197$  fHimary 

date  under 

mfWU 


New  Hampshlr* February  24  April  27. 

Massachusetts  . March  2  Do. 

Florida March  9  Do. 

Illinois March  16  Do. 

North  Carolina. March  23  Do. 

Wisconsin April  6  Do. 

New  York... „_ April  6  Do. 

Peimsylvania . April  27  Do. 

Texas  „ „- May  1  May  11. 

Alabama   May  4  Do. 

Georgia   May  4  Do. 

Washington.    D.C May  4  Do. 

Indiana   May  4  Do. 

Tennessee  May  6  Do. 

Nebraska May  11  Do. 

West    Virginia May  11  Do. 

Maryland May  18  May  25. 

Michigan May  18  Do. 

Nevada May  26  Do. 

Kentucky  _._ May  25  Do. 

Idaho  May  25  Do. 

Oregon  ._. May  26  Do. 

Rhode  Island June  1  June  8. 

Mississippi 1  June  1  Do. 

Montana  .". June  1  Do. 

South  Dakota ; _„...._._ Jvme  l  Do. 

Ohio June  8  Do. 

Arkansas   June  8  Do. 

California  June  8  Do. 

New  Jersey , June  8  Do. 

» Figures  received  from  Library  of  Congress.  -^ 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  **'  carrier  and  a  person  authorl;?;ed  by  the 

and  Mr  Pearson)  (by  request)  •  Board  to  act  as  a  charter  organizer,  and  sold 

S.  2551.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Aviation  "^  ""<'?  *'^,';*^'  organizer  to  members  of  the 

A«.f  rtf  io7ii  "  rt^t^,^.^  f/»  *v,-  ni^^^tn- general  public  on  an  advance  purchase  basis 

««  r?™         ^^^^"«*  ^  ^^«  Committee  f^  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 

on  t,oinmerce.  the  Board.  Such  regulaUons  may  not  reqvUre 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  hi-  that  participants  purchase  the  transporta- 

troduce  by  request,  for  appropriate  ref-  tlon  or  pay  any  deposit  more  than  thirty 

erence,  a  bill  entitled,  "the  Aviation  Act  '•*y«  prio'  to  departure,  prohibit  the  charter 

of    1975,"   and   ask   unanimous    consent  orftmizer  from  selling  up  to  twenty-five  per- 

that  the  message  of  the  President  and    f  """^  Z^  ****  ****"  •*  ""^  *""*  P^**'  **>  '**P"'- 

?re"^cS»-^£°Si?s?f  s  ""^'"^  *"  rortini^'^fr.  is?r^u"^mS.ru^ 

the  RecoM  with  the  text  of  the  bill,  risk  of  the  venture,  requlFe  that  the  trip 

I  want  the  record  to  Indicate  that  I  exceed  three  days   in   the   Western   Hemi- 

do  not  necessarily  support  this  particular  sphere  or  seven  days  in  other  areas,  or  other- 

legislation — ^which  embodies  the  admin-  ^'^^^e  unduly  restrict  the  avaUabUlty  of  such 

istratton's  proposal  to  deregulate  the  air-  charters." 

line  Industry.  I  am,  however,  introducing  <**>  Section  lOl  is  further  amended  by  re- 

the  bin  as  a  courtesy  to  the  President  to  ^"^^^  paragraph   (ao)   as  that  para- 

mv    MTnTAiI^  V.  ^-    „i,„i~!l        ^  *ir  «^P^  ""^  numbered  prior  to  the  enactment 

nL,£^??^"^   ^    ^*    Chairman    of    the  of  this  section  as  parllgraph  (22)  and  para- 

committee  on  Commerce.  graphs  (21)  through  (3«)  as  paragraphs  (33) 

There  oelng  no  objection,  the  bill  and  through  (38),  and  by  inserting  therein  the 

material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  following  new  paragraph: 

the  Record,  as  foUows:  "(Sl)  Incltisive  tour  charter  trip'  means 

3   3S51  a  charter  trip  which  combines  air  transporta- 

R.  i*  .^.^4. J  kw  •!,.   c       .,         ..   .r  *'o^'  P«r"u»nt  to  a  contract  between  an  air 

Jt  A^^Z^m^^       '    ^     EH^^L  ^**'***  authorized  by  the  Board  to  seU  Inclusive 

Of  Aw^rtemtnCtmgress  assembled.  That  this  tours,    and    land   arrangements   at   one   or 

iMR^^                  *'          "Aviation  Act  of  nwre  points  of  destination,  sold  to  members 

H-«     «     «• ^4.             *..    _.               ..  ^  •*'  *•**  pubUc  at  a  price  which  Is  not  unjust 

wTfi^-?!-^!'^  A  J'    °"»*''^    specified,  or  unreasonable  for  the  charter  air  trans- 

^^^tJ^J^^  ^'^  ^  amendment  is  ex-  porUtlon  plus  a  charter  for  land  arrange- 

pressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec-  nients  and  subject  to  such  other  req»5r». 

tlon  or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  ments   not    inconsistent   hwwwlth    as   the 

be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  Board  shall  by  regnlatlon  prescnt>e  to  assure 

other  provision  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  that  such  charter  trips  do  not  substantlaUy 

of  1938,  as  amended.  impair  essential  scheduled  serrioe." 

DirmiTioNs  (^)   Paragraph  34  of  section  101  as  that 

SEC.  3.  Section  101  as  amended,  is  further  "f  j'i^  was  numbered  prior  to  the  enactment 

"*J^  P*"^P"=  dered  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of  public  con- 

(3)       Advance-purchase     charter     trip'  venlence  and  necessity  issued  pursuant  to 

means  a  cbartar  trip  arranged  pursuant  to  a  section  401  (d)  (3)  o<  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this 

contract  between  an  air  carrier  or  forMgn  paragraph  shaU  permit  a  supplemental  air 


carrier  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  an  Inclusive 
totir  In  air  transportation  by  selling  or  offer- 
ing for  sale  individual  tickets  directly  to 
memtjers  of  the  geneisU  public,  but  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier  may  control  or  be  under 
the  control  of  a  person  authorized  by  the 
Board  to  make  such  sales,  if  such  control  has 
been  approved  by  the  Board  pursuant  to 
sections  408  and  409  of  this  Act. " 
dixi.ab.\tion  or  policy 

Sgc.  4.  Section  102  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"DBCLARJWION    OP   POLICY:      THE   BOAKO 

"Sec.  102.  In  the  exercise  and  performance 
of  Its  powers  and  duties  under  this  Act,  the 
Board  shall  consider  the  following,  among 
other  things,  as  being  in  the  public  Interest. 
and  In  accordance  with  the  public  conveni- 
ence and  necessity : 

"(a)  The  encouragement  and  development 
of  an  air  transportation  system  which  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  public  and  1» 
adapted  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  of 
the  National  defense; 

"(b)  The  provision  of  a  variety  of  adequate, 
economic,  efficient  and  low-cost  services  by 
air  carriers  without  unjust  discriminations, 
imdue  preferences  or  advantages,  or  unfair  or 
deceptive  practices;  and  the  need  to  Improve 
relations  among  and  coordinate  transporta- 
tion by  air  carriers; 

"(C)  Maximum  reliance  on  competitive 
market  forces  and  on  actual  and  potential 
competition  to  provide  the  needed  air  trans- 
portation system; 

"(d)  The  encouragement  of  new  air  car- 
riers; and 

"(e)  The  Importance  of  the  highest  degree 
of  .safety  In  air  commerce". 

PBOCEDVXAL   EXPEDITION 

Sec.  6.  Section  401(c)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)(1)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  ap- 
plication, the  Board  shall  give  due  notice 
thereof  to  the  public  by  posting  a  notice  of 
such  application  in  the  offlce  of  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Board  and  to  such  other  persons  as 
the  Board  may  by  regulation  determine.  Any 
interested  person  may  file  with  the  Board  a 
protest  or  memorandum  of  opposition  to  or 
in  support  of  the  issuance  of  a  certificate. 
Unless  the  Board  Issues  an  order  finding  that 
the  public  Interest  requires  that  the  appli- 
cation t>e  dismissed  on  the  merits,  or  the  ap- 
plication requests  authority  to  engage  in  for- 
eign air  tran^Mrtatlon,  the  application  shall 
be  set  for  a  public  bearing  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  the  application  is  filed  with 
the  Board.  Any  order  of  dismissal  Issued  by 
the  Bocu-d  shall  be  deemed  a  final  order  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  as  prescribed  in  section 
1006  of  this  Act.  Mutually  exclusive  applica- 
tions shall  be  heard  at  the  same  time.  If  an 
application  regarding  Interstate  and  over- 
seas transportation  Is  set  for  public  hearing, 
final  disposition  of  such  application  must  be 
made  within  ten  months  of  the  date  such 
application  was  filed,  except  where  the  Board 
finds  that  the  application  raises  an  issue  of 
major  air  transportation  significance,  iu 
which  case  the  decision  must  be  made  within 
twelve  months  of  the  date  the  application 
was  filed.  In  addition,  by  order  in  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  Board  may  delay  de- 
cision for  up  to  thirty  days  beyond  the  appli- 
cable date  for  decision. 

"(2)  The  dates  specified  In  paragraph  (it 
do  not  apply  to  applications  pending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  or  to 
applications  filed  within  twelve  months  of 
such  enactment.  Applications  pending  on  the 
date  of  such  enactment  mtist  be  diqMsed  of 
within  eighteen  months  of  the  date  of  such 
enactment.  Applications  filed  within  twelve 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  must  be 
dlq>osed  of  within  eighteen  months  of  the 
date  of  application. 
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"(9)  If  tl>e  Bo«rd  does  not  ftct  within  the 
time  apcclflcd  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3).  the 
oertUte»ts  authority  requested  In  the  appU- 
cattoB  shall  become  effective,  and  the  Board 
abaU  Issue  the  certificate  as  requested  with- 
out further  proceedings." 

aec.  «.  (a)  Section  401(d)(3)  U  amended 
as  follows: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
eertUcate  to  engage  in  supplemental  air 
tranqwrtation.  the  Board  shall  Issue  a  cer- 
tificate, as  may  be  required  by  the  public 
conTcnlenoe  and  necessity,  authorizing  the 
whole  or  any  part  thereof  and  for  such  pe- 
riods as  the  Board  may  specify,  if  it  finds 
that  the  applicant  is  fit,  willing,  and  able 
properly  to  perform  the  tran^>ortatlon  cov- 
ered by  the  application  and  to  conform  to  the 
proTlaions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  requirements  of  the  Board  here- 
tinder.  Any  certificate  Issued  piu^uant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  contain  such  limitations  as 
the  Board  shall  find  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  aerrlce  rendered  pursuant  thereto  will  be 
limited  to  supplemental  air  transportation  as 
defined  in  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  401(d)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  paragraphs: 

"(4)  "me  Board  shall  Issue  a  certificate  for 
Interstate  air  transportation  between  any 
two  cities  not  receiving  nonstop  scheduled 
air  transportation  by  an  air  e&rrler  holding 
•  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  nec- 
asBltjr  to  an  applicant  if  it  finds  the  applicant 
Is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  perform  such  trans- 
portation prcqiierly.  and  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  requirements  of  the  Board  here- 
under. 

"(5)  Any  air  carrier  that  engages  in  Inter- 
state air  transportation  solely  with  aircraft 
having  a  capacity  of  less  than  fifty-six  pas- 
sengers or  10,000  poimds  of  property  shall 
not  be  required  to  obtain  a  certificate  of 
pubUe  convenience  and  necessity  if  that 
carrier  conforms  to  such  financial  responsi- 
bility requirements  as  the  Board  may  by 
legnlatloa  Impose.  The  Board  shaU  by  regu- 
latloa  increase  the  passenger  or  property 
OKMCttles  specified  in  this  paragraph  when 
the  public  interest  so  requires.  Air  trans- 
portation pursuant  to  this  paragraph  Is  not 
subject  to  secUons  403,  404.  405  { b) ,  (c) ,  and 
(d),  40*,  409  or  412.  except  for  the  provUlons 
regarding  joint  fares  and  through  rates." 

(e)  Section  401(e)  (l)  is  amended  to  add  at 
the  end: 

"The  Board  shall  not,  however,  impose 
cloeed-door,  single-plane  service,  mandatory 
stop,  long-haul  restrictions,  or  similar  re- 
strictions, on  any  new  certificate  or  ameud- 
mant  to  any  existing  certificate.  By  January 
1,  isei  the  Board  shall  reissue  all  certificates 
for  Interstate  air  transportation  in  the  form 
of  an  unduplicated  list  of  city  pairs  that 
each  certificated  air  carrier  is  authorized  to 
serve  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  sul>section 
<o)(l)  or  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
section.  Subsequent  to  January  1.  1981  each 
amendment  to  a  certificate  authorizing  inter- 
state air  transportation  shall  take  the  form 
of  additions  to,  or  deletions  from,  such  list- 
ing." 

BOUTK     TRANSFERS 

8«c.  7.  Section  401(h)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(h)(1)  By  January  1.  1978.  the  Board 
shall  prepare  an  undupUcated  list  of  city 
pairs  that  each  Interstate  certificated  air 
carrier  will  be  authorized  to  serve  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  sub- 
section (o)  (1) .  This  list  shall  be  the  basis  for 
determining  whether  a  city  pair  route  Is  eli- 
gible for  transfer,  sale,  or  lease  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (h)(a). 

"(h)(3)  On  or  after  January  1,  1978.  each 
air  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  scheduled 
air  tran^ortatlon  may  transfer,  sell  or  lease 
any  of  Its  authority  to  engage  In  scheduled 
Interstate  air  transportation  or  the  authority 


conferred  by  section  401  (o)  (1)  to  engage  in 
Interstate  scheduled  air  transportation  to 
any  air  carrier  the  Board  finds  is  fit,  willing 
and  able  to  perform  such  transportation 
properly,  and  to  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
requirements  of  the  Board  thereunder. 

"(h)(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for 
transfer,  sale  at  lease  of  a  route  pursuant  to 
section  401(h)(2)  to  an  air  carrier  which 
the  Board  has  found  fit.  willing  and  able  to 
engage  in  air  transportation,  and  to  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  requirements  thereunder, 
the  Board  shall  approve  the  transaction  un- 
less the  transaction  fails  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards in  section  408.  If  the  transferee  of  the 
route  does  not  hold  certificate  authority  from 
the  Board,  the  Board  shall  determine  whether 
the  applicant  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 401(h)(2)  within  six  months  of  the 
date  the  request  is  filed. 

"(h)(4)  Prior  to  January  1,  1978,  a  cer- 
tificate may  not  be  transferred  unless  such 
transfer  is  approved  by  the  Board  as  being 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest." 

ABANDONMENTS 

Sbc.  8.  Section  401  (J)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(J)(l)  No  air  carrier  shall  abandon  any 
route,  or  part  thereof,  for  which  a  certificate 
has  been  issued  by  the  Board,  unless,  upon 
the  application  of  such  air  carrier,  after  no- 
tice and  hearing,  the  Board  shall  find  such 
abandonment  meets  the  standards  set  forth 
in  this  subsection  or  Is  otherwise  found  to 
be  in  the  public  Interest.  Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3),  any  carrier  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  abandon  any  route  or  part  thereof 
I'or  which  a  certificate  has  been  Issued: 

•■(A), If  that  carrier  has  operated  the  rouie 
or  part  thereof  below  fully  allocated  cost 
(Including  a  reasonable  return  on  invest- 
ment) considering  subsidy  payments  pursu- 
ant to  section  406,  for  a  period  Immediately 
preceding  the  abandonment  petition  of  at 
least  one  year,  except  the  Board  may  require 
continuation  of  service  for  one  additional 
year  if  the  public  interest  reqjilres;  or 

"(B)  if  a  carrier  can  demonstrate  its  opera- 
tions for  the  route  under  consideration  have 
been  conducted  below  the  direct  cost  for  that 
route  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months 
immediately  preceding  the  abandonment 
petition:  or 

"(C)  upon  ninety  days  notice  to  the  Board 
If  the  carrier  can  demonstrate  that  service 
will  be  provided  by  another  air  carrier. 

"(2)  Any  Interested  person  may  file  with 
the  Board  a  protest  or  memorandum  of  oppo- 
sition to  or  in  support  of  any  abandonment 
petition.  The  Board  may  require  any  air  car- 
rier abandoning  a  route  or  part  thereof  to 
establish  reasonable,  cooperative  working  re- 
lationships with  any  air  carrier  providing 
reolacement  services. 

•(3)  The  Board  may  require  continuation 
of  service  to  a  point  if  the  local  community 
or  State  or  other  public  body  agrees  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  support  to  assure  that  the 
carrier's  total  revenues,  Including  any  sub- 
sidy payments  pursuant  to  section  406,  for 
the  route  or  part  thereof,  cover  fully  allocated 
costs  (including  reasonable  return  on  Invest- 
ment)  for  the  specific  service  at  Issue. 

"(4)  Any  carrier  may  temporarily  su8[>end 
service  on  any  route  or  part  thereof  upon 
reasonable  notice  to  the  Board  if  service  is 
provided  by  another  air  carrier.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  service  temporary  suspensions 
shall  be  authorized  if  the  suspension  meets 
the  standards  set  forth  In  subsection  (J)  (1) 
for  abandonments  or  is  otherwise  found  to 
be  in  the  public  Interest." 

ROUTE    EXPANSION 

Sec.  9.  Section  401  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"■UIOVAL    EXPANSION 

"(0)(1)  On  or  after  January  1,  1981,  each 
air  carrier  engaged  In  Interstate  scheduled  air 
transportation  may  engage  in  nonstop  sched- 


uled air  transportation  without  regard  to  any 
certificate  limitations  or  other  restrictions 
between  any  points .  in  the  United  States 
named  In  Its  certificate  or  certificates  on 
January  1.  1975.  Within  sixty  days  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Board  shall 
undertake  a  proceeding  to  phase  out  all  exist- 
ing restrictions  In  such  certificate  or  certifi- 
cates authorizing  interstate  air  transporta- 
tion. In  exercising  this  authority,  the  Board 
shall  proceed  equitably,  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  effects  of  elimination  of  restric- 
tions on  each  air  carrier.  The  Board  shall 
proceed  expeditiously  and  report  its  progress 
to  the  Congress  annually. 

"(2)  jOn  or  after  January  1,  1981,  each  air 
canier  engaged  in  foreign  air  transportation 
may  engage  in  nonstop  scheduled  air  trans- 
portation between  any  United  States  points 
named  in  its  certificate  or  certificates  and 
served  by  that  air  carrier  on  January  1,  1976. 
Sixty  days  from  enactment,  the  Board  shall 
undertake  a  proceeding  to  eliminate  any  re- 
quirements which  preclude  such  nonstop 
service. 

"DISCRETIONARY    SCHEDULED    OPERATIONS 

"(p)(l)  The  authority  granted  in  this 
pitragraph  shall  become  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981. 

•(2)  On  or  before  March  31  of  any  year  In 
which  this  paragraph  is  effective,  the  Board 
shall— 

"(A)  determine  and  publish  the  number  of 
available  seat  miles  operated  in  interstate 
passenger  scheduled  air  transportation  by 
certificated  air  carriers  and  the  number  of 
available  seat  miles  operated  in  intrastate 
passenger  scheduled  air  transportation  by 
air  carriers  certificated  by  a  State  regulatory 
authority  during  the  preceding  calendar  year; 

"(B)  determine  and  publish  the  number 
of  available  ton-miles  operated  by  certificated 
all-cargo  air  carriers  in  Interstate  scheduled 
air  transportation  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year; 

"(C)  establish  classes  of  scheduled  pas- 
senger air  carriers,  as  follows:  in  Class  I,  those 
air  carriers  which  operated  In  excess  of  five 
billion  available  seat  miles  In  Interstate 
scheduled  air  transportation  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  or  which  operated  in 
excess  of  one  billion  available  seat  miles  m 
interstate  and  intrastate  scheduled  air  trans- 
portation during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
and  did  not  receive  sulisldy  payments  pur- 
suant to  section  406;  in  Class  n,  those  car- 
riers which  operated  In  excess  of  one  billion 
available  seat  miles  in  interstate  and  Intra- 
state scheduled  air  transportation  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  but  less  than  five 
billion  available  seat  miles  in  Interstate  and 
intrastate  scheduled  air  transportation  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  and  which 
are  not  in  Class  I;  and  in  Class  III,  those 
carriers  which  operated  less  than  one  billion 
available  seat  miles  in  interstate  and  intra- 
state scheduled  air  transportation  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  except  those  carriers 
certificated  by  State  authorities  and  which 
did  not  operate  at  least  100  million  avail- 
able seat  miles  in  intrastate  scheduled  air 
transportation  shall  not  be  in  this  class:  and 

"(D)  determine  and  publish  the  average 
number  of  available  seat  miles  in  scheduled 
air  transportation  for  each  of  the  three 
classes  of  air  carriers  in  (C)  and  of  available 
ton-miles  for  those  carriers  referred  to  in  ( B) . 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  each  air  carrier  holding  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity for  scheduled  air  transportation  and  each 
air  carrier  engaged  In  Intrastate  scheduled 
air  transportation  pursuant  to  a  certificate 
Issued  by  a  State  regulatory  authority  and 
which  reports  its  available  seat  miles  in 
passenger  scheduled  air  transportation  to 
the  Board  may  engage  in  interstate  scheduled 
air  transportation  in  any  and  all  markets 
of  Its  choosing  In  addition  to  that  trans- 
portation otherwise  authorized,  subject  to 
the  following  limitations  on  the  level  of 
such  additional  operations — 

"(A)  a  carrier  In  Class  I  shall  be  limited 
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m  each  calendar  jtKt  to  a  level  of  additional 
Mwratioiis  which  does  not  exceed  five  per- 
cent of  the  average  number  of  available  seat 
miles  In  Interstate  and  Intrastate  aclieduled 
air  transportation  operated  by  carriers  In  Its 
class  during  the  preceding  calendar  year; 

and 

"(B)  a  carrier  In  Class  II  or  Class  in  shall 
be  limited  In  each  calendar  year  to  a  level 
of  additional  operations  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed ten  percent  of  the  average  number  of 
available  seat  miles  in  Interstate  and  intra- 
state scheduled  air  transportation  operated 
by  carriers  in  its  class  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  or  which  does  not  exceed  ten 
percent  of  the  available  seat  miles  operated 
by  the  individual  carrier  in  interstate  and 
Intrastate  scheduled  air  transportation, 
whichever  is  greater;  and 

"(C)  all-cargo  carriers  shall  be  limited 
In  each  calendar  year  to  a  level  of  additional 
operations  which  does  not  exceed  ten  per- 
cent of  the  average  number  of  available  ton- 
miles  operated  in  scheduled  air  transporta- 
tion by  carriers  In  Its  class  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

"(4)  Carriers  in  Classes  I  through  in  shall 
be  permitted  to  carry  mall  and  cargo  on  any 
flights  conducted  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, 

'  "(S)  Operations  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  may  be  combined  with  any 
other  auttiorlty  held  by  the  carrier  to  per- 
mit single-plane  and  single-carrier  services 
using  combinations  of  the  carrier's  existing 
authority  and  the  new  authority. 

"ADDrnONAL   AUTHOaiTT 

"(q)  Any  carrier  engaging  continuously  for 
twelve  consecutive  months  in  nonstop  sched- 
uled air  tramportatlon  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  subsection  (p)  of  this 
section  may  apply  to  the  Board  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity  au- 
thorizing unrestricted  nonstop  schedviled  air 
transportation  In  such  market.  Within  thirty 
days  of  the  date  of  application,  the  Board 
shall  grant  such  application  and  issue  the 
certificate  as  requested  unless  the  Board 
determines  that  the  applicant  has  not  con- 
formed to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  vrlth 
respect  to  the  service  in  question.  Breaks  In 
service  occasioned  by  labor  disputes  or  by 
factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  canier  shall 
not  destroy  the  continuity  of  services  ren- 
dered before  and  after  the  break  In  service, 
but  such  periods  of  time  shall  not  be  counted 
towards  meeting  the  requirement  that  serv- 
ice be  offered  for  twelve  months. 

"SCHEDITIJED    AIB    TRANSPORTATION    DEFINED 

"(r)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (d) 
(4),  (o),  (p)  and  (q)  'scheduled  air  trans- 
portation' means  Interstate  air  transporta- 
tion performed  by  a  carrier  between  two  or 
more  points,  with  a  minimum  of  five  round 
trips  per  week,  pursuant  to  published  flight 
schedules  which  specify  the  times,  days  of 
the  week  and  place  between  which  such 
fights  are  performed." 

TSAMPORTATION   OF    MAIL 

Sec.  10.  Section  406(b)  is  amended  to  read 
M  fcdlows: 

"(b)  Each  air  carrier  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  file  with  the  Board  and  the  Postmaster 
General  a  statement  showing  the  points  be- 
tween .which  such  air  carrier  is  atithoiised 
to  engage  In  air  transportation,  and  all 
schedules,  and  all  changes  therein,  of  air- 
craft regularly  operated  by  the  carrier  be- 
tween such  points,  setting  forth  In  respect 
of  each  such  schedule  the  points  served 
thereby  and  the  time  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture at  each  such  point.  The  Poetmaster 
General  may  designate  any  such  schedule 
for  the  transportation  of  mail  between  the 
points  between  which  the  air  carrier  is  au- 
thorized by  Its  certificate  to  transport  mall. 
No  change  shall  be  made  in  any  schedules 
designated  except  upon  ten  days'  fiotlce 
thereof  as  herein  provided.  No  air  carrier 
shall  transport  mall  In  accordance  with  any 
schedule  other  than  a  schedule  designated 


tinder  this  subsection  for  the  tranaportatton 
of  mall." 


CONSOLIDATIOir,  WW,  AND  ACQTirannON 

or  oomwx. 

Sec.  11,  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  Section 
408(b)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
first  reference  to  the  word  "Board"  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"and  at  the  same  time,  a  copy  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion". 

(b)  The  first  proviso  of  Section  40e<b)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  first  "That"  the 
words  "(1)  with  respect  to  an  application 
filed  within  thirty  months  from  enactment 
of  the  Aviation  Act  of  1976,"  and  by  adding 
after  the  last  word  of  that  proviso  (and  be- 
fore the  colon  therefoUowlng) :";  and  (11) 
with  respect  to  an  application  filed  more 
than  thirty  months  after  enactment  of  the 
Aviation  Act  of  1975,  the  Board  shaU  not  ap- 
prove such  a  transaction : 

'■(1)  If  It  would  result  In  a  monopoly  or 
would  be  in  furtherance  of  any  combination 
or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  to  attempt 
to  monopolize  the  business  of  air  transpor- 
tation in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  whose  effect  in  any  section  of  the 
csountry  may  t>e  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition, or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly, 
or  which  In  any  other  manner  would  be  In 
restraint  of  trade,  unless  the  Board  finds 
that  the  anticompetitive  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed transaction  are  outweighed  In  the 
public  interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the 
transaction  In  meeting  the  transportation 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community  or 
communities  to  be  served,  and  unless  it 
finds  that  such  transportation  convenience 
and  needs  may  not  be  satisfied  by  any  less 
anticompetitive  alternative.  The  party  chal- 
lenging the  transaction  shall  bear  the  bur- 
den of  proving  the  anticompetitive  effects, 
and  the  proponents  of  the  transaction  shall 
bear  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  meets 
the  transportation  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  or  communities  to  be  served 
and  that  such  convenience  and  needs  may 
not  be  satisfied  by  any  less  anticompetitive 
alternatives." 

(c)  Section  408  Is  further  Eunended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  Any  transaction  specified  In  sub- 
section (a),  regarding  which  an  application 
is  filed  more  than  thirty  months  following 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  may  not  be 
consummated  before  the  ninetieth  calendar 
day  after  the  date  on  which  the  application 
therefor  was  presented  to  the  Board,  and  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
may  bring  an  action  under  the  antitrust 
laws  arising  out  of  such  a  transaction  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  In  any  other  appro- 
priate District  Court  within  such  ninety- 
day  period.  At  least  10  days  before  filing 
such  an  action  the  Attorney  General  shall 
publicly  notify  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation that  he  is  considering  such  an  action. 
No  transaction  specified  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  consummated  until  the  antitrust 
action,  and  all  appeals  from  such  action, 
which  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  Expediting 
Act,  as  amended,  16  U.S.C.  SS  28-29,  have 
been  concluded.  After  the  filing  of  such  an 
antitrust  action,  all  proceedings  thereunder 
shall  be  stayed  until  the  termination  of  the 
Board  proceeding  under  subsection  (b)  and 
the  termination  af  all  judicial  proceedings. 
If  any,  brought  under  Section  1006  with 
respect  to  a  Board  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  The  Attorney  General  may 
not  however  seek  judicial  review  under  Sec- 
tion 1006  of  a  Board  order  regarding  a  trans- 
action as  to  which  the  Attorney  General 
has  a  pending  antitrust  action  pursuant  to 
this  subsection, 

"(2)  In  any  action  brought  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  this  subsection,  the 
standards  applied  by  the  court  shall  be 
Identical  with  those  that  the  Board  Is  di- 
rected to  apply  under  Section  408(b)  (11) , 


and  the  court  shall  review  de  novo  the 
issues  presented. 

"(3)  The  Board  may  appear  as  a  party 
of  Its  own  motion  and  as  of  right  and  be 
represented  by  its  counsel  in  any  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection,  and  in  any  such 
action  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
file  with  the  District  Court  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  his  views  on  the  challenged 
transaction  and  the  implications  of  the 
challenged  transaction  upon  national  trans- 
portation policy. 

"(4)  Upon  the  consummation  of  a  trans- 
action approved  under  this  section  and 
after  the  termination  of  any  antitrust  litiga- 
tion commenced  within  the  period  pre- 
scribed In  this  section,  or  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  such  period  If  no  such  litigation  Is 
commenced  therein,  the  transaction  may  not 
thereafter  be  attacked  in  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding on  the  ground  that  it  alone  and 
of  Itself  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  anti- 
trust laws  other  than  Section  3  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  16  UJ3.C.  12,  but  nothing  In 
this  chapter  shaU  exempt  any  person  in- 
volved in  or  affected  by  such  a  transaction 
from  complying  with  the  antitrust  laws  after 
the  consummation  of  such  transaction.  Por 
the  purp>osee  of  this  section,  the  term 
'antitrust  laws'  means  the  'antitrust  laws' 
as  defined  in  Section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act 
as  amended,  16  U.S.C.  i  12. 

"(6)  All  transactions  approved  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  Attorney  General  In  an  action 
brought  to  enforce  Section  2  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  16  U.S.C.  t  2,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section  or  section 
414." 

(d)  Section  408  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  Board  must  Issue  a  final  order 
with  respect  to  any  application  filed  pur- 
suant to  Section  408  within  one  calendar  year 
after  such  filing." 

AGREEMENTS 

Sec  12.  Section  412  Is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (b)  and  adding  immediately  after 
subsection  (a)  the  followmg  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(b)  After  each  agreement  U  filed,  the 
Board  shall  give  notice  of  the  agreement  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  within  ten  days  of  receipt  of 
the  agreement.  The  Attorney  General  or  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  request  the 
Board  to  hold  a  hearing  in  accordance  with 
6  V&C  I  666  to  determine  if  the  agreement 
Is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  If  so  requested,  the  Board  shaU  hold  such 
a  hearing.  If  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  believes  that  be- 
cause of  changed  circumstances  any  agree- 
ment which  has  been  previously  approved  by 
the  Board  has  anticompetitive  implications 
or  no  longer  serves  a  transportation  need,  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation may  request  the  Board  to  hold  a 
bearing  In  accortlance  with  5  U.S.C.  J  656  to 
determine  whether  the  agreement  remains 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  If 
so  requested,  the  Board  shall  hold  such  a 
hearing,  and  may  after  such  hearing  dis- 
approve the  agreement. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  not  approve  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  In  Interstate  or  overseas 
air  transportation  (1)  which  controls  levels 
of  .caoacity,  equipment,  or  schedules,  (3) 
which  relates  to  pooling  or  apportioning 
earnings  (except  for  mutual  aid  pact  agree- 
ments among  air  carriers),  losses,  traffic,  or 
service,  (3)  which  fixes  rates,  fares  or  charges 
(except  for  joint  rates,  fares  or  charges),  or 
(4)  which  fixes  prices,  commissions,  rates  or 
other  forms  of  contract  for  goods  or  services 
provided  to  or  for  air  carriers  by  persons 
other  than  air  carriers.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  agreements  among  carriers  allo- 
cating operations  at  high  traffic  airports  as 
Identified  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall    not    be   deemed   pooling   or   capacity 
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•greenaeBts.  In  addlttoa.  tb«  Board  Bi*y  not 
mpprow*  tmj  oontnct  or  acnanaBt  ttulHiMa 
•a  air  carrier  ■•(  4mctly  •agasM  la  fba 
operation  of  aircraft  In  air  twaiinilalinn 
and  a  UMMuon  eaniar  aufejeok  to  tlio  latar- 
etatc  OoaHBeree  Act,  aa  amonOed,  i^uvm  ulng 
ttta  cgmpenaatton  to  bo  raeatvad  by  saeii 
common  caiilei  for  tranaportatlan  servlcea 
performed  toy  It. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  approve  any  such 
contract  or  agreement,  wbetber  or  not  prevl- 
OTSiy  approved  by  It.  which  tt  flnda  not  ad- 
Terae  to  the  public  Interest,  and  not  In  Tfa>- 
IsUon  of  this  Act.  except  that  the  Board  ahall 
not  approve  any  such  contract  or  agreement 
vUch  n  flnda  would  reduce  or  eliminate 
cutapctltlon,  tmleaa  there  la  clear  and  oon- 
Ylnctiv  crMenea  the  contract  or  agreement 
la  uuiMaaij  to  meet  a  aerlona  tranaportaUon 
need  or  to  eeeore  Impartant  pabUe  benefits, 
and  no  taaa  MitlemiipeUU**  altemattTe  Is 
avaUaMe  to  rsaeh  ttie  aame  restUt. 

"(e)  WtOi  leapect  to  foreign  air  transpor- 
tatloo  the  Board  ahaU  by  order  disapprove 
any  ■nen  eontract  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  yiefluwaiy  approved  by  it,  that  it  finds 
to  be  idieiae  to  the  pubUc  interest,  or  in 
Tldatltm  of  the  Act.  and  ttiaU  by  order  ap- 
prove any  soeb  eontract  6r  agreement,  or 
any  modlfleatten  or  canoellatlan  thereof, 
that  tt  doea  not  And  to  be  adverse  to  the 
public  mteieit,  or  in  violation  of  this  Act." 
avTiTSTTsr  neMuwrri 

^c  IX  nartViii  414  la  amended  by  adding 
la  air  tran^Mrtatlon"  before  the 


-<g)   WhcfDeTer  any  air  carrier  tfiaU  flle    rate.  fare,  or  charge  appUea.  aad  ahaU  B«t 
with  the  Board  a  tariff  aUtlng  a  new  indl-    Include  Buoh  items  as  gcnenl  and  Mbu^ 

tiatlve  eiponeee;  depn«latloB:  Intereat  aav. 
menta:  amnrttmtlon;  capital  ■MUHmBca; 


Sac.  14.  Seetloa  1002  U  amenrtwl  by: 
(a)  Amending  paragraph  <d)  so  as  to  read: 
"(d)  Whenever,  after  notice  and  faeariug. 
■upon  eooqilalnt.  or  npoa  Its  own  initiative, 
tSio  Boaxd  Aan  be  of  the  opinion  Uiat  any 
Indlvttnal  or  Jotnt  rate,  fare,  or  charge  de- 
manded, caiarged.  eeDeeted  or  received  by 
any  air  carrier  for  interstate  or  overseas  air 
tranqwrtation,  or  any  classification,  rule, 
affecting  such  rate, 
B,  la  er  will  be  unjust  or  unrea- 
ua^jnatly  discriminatory,  or  un- 
dnly  preferential,  or  unduly  prejudicial,  the 

praacribe  the 
lawful  rate,  fare,  or 
fe»  be  deoMnded.  charged, 
,  or  tike  lawful  claaalfica- 
tloa.  nMa,  sagolaClaii.  or  practice  thereafter 
to  be  wmtm  air  I  In:  ProvUed,  however,  that 
a  rata  attopa  Mraet  eoata  may  not  be  found 

«kat  tt  la  too  lem,  and  the  Board  may  not 
caqoko  aa  atr  eaniar  to  charge,  deaaand, 
eaOBCt  «r  laealea  ni'i^^snaatliiii  In  erceaa  of 
tkat  ak  <Miilet'a  dtoaet  eoata  for  the  aerrlce 
at  taaue." 

(b)  a—nding  paragrapli  (e)  so  aa  to  read: 

"(e)    la   aiaiilaliig  aad   performing   lu 

puww  «n«  tfatlH  «Mk  nrnpnet  to  the  deter- 

■ilaatlea  of  awidBam  latea  for  ttie  caolage 

or  yataoBa  ar  piupaHy.  the  Board  ohaU  take 

"(1)    Ifea  oflaek  e£  atidi  rates  iq>on  the 

*(»  tfeo  aaa«  in  the  pnbUe  Interest  of 
atfaqaoto  asd  afleteat  iranapoctatlMi  of  per- 
aoas  aad  ptuperty  by  air  eaailan  at  the  low- 
art  aa^ooBiiMent  wtth  tbm  furatehlng  of 

"ft)  OM  main  I  aad  type  of  eervloe  re- 
^vlmd  kr  tto  pabUe  la  each  martiet: 
'(4)   tt*  naed  tat  prtaa  eeBigatlttai  to 

ladus- 
taenefltB   to 


canrlar  Cor  revenue 

air  earilar,  tutder 

«  maaagenont. 

and  efficient  air  carrier 

(•)  «M  naakaftlllty  of  a  variety  of  price 
cpittoBa  aueb  aa  peak  and  off- 
_  to  taapiuv*  acoDoeile  cAelacey.** 
(c)  Amending paracraph  (g)  aoaatoread: 


Tldual  or  Joint  (hetawen  air  carriers)  rate, 
fare,  or  charge  for  laiacstate  or  oyerseas  air 
transportation  or  any  classification,  rule, 
regulation,  or  practice  affecting  such  rate, 
fare,  or  charge,  the  Board  is  empowered,  upon 
complaint  or  upon  its  own  Initiative,  at  once, 
and.  If  it  so  orders,  without  answer  or  other 
formal  pleading  by  ^e  air  carrier,  but  upon 
reasonable  notice,  to  enter  upon  a  hearing 
ooncemlng  the  lawfulness  of  such  rate,  fare, 
or  charge,  or  such  claasificatlon.  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  practice;  and  pending  such  hear- 
ing and  the  decision  thereon  the  Board,  by 
filing  wlUi  such  tariff,  and  delivering  to  such 
air  carrier  affected  thereby,  a  statement  In 
writing  of  Its  reasons  for  such  suspension, 
may  suspend  the  operation  of  such  tariff  and 
defer  the  use  of  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge, 
or  such  claasificatlon,  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice  for  a  period  of  no  longer  than  90 
days  if: 

(a)  with  respect  to  any  proposed  Increase 
the  prt^osed  tariff  would  be  more  than  10 
percent  higher  than  the  tariff  In  effect  one 
year  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  proposed  tariff; 
or 

(b)  with  respect  to  any  proposed  decrease, 
there  Is  clear  and  convincing  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  tariff  will  be  below 
the  direct  costs  of  the  service  at  issue;  or 

(c)  with  respect  to  any  decrease  filed  with- 
in one  year  following  the  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  the  proposed  tariff  would  be  more 
than  20  percent  lower  than  the  tariff  in  ef- 
fect on  the  day  of  the  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  and  the  Board  believes  the  tariff 
will  be  found  to  be  unlawful;  or 

(d)  with  respect  to  any  decrease  filed  in 
the  period  commencing  one  year  from  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph  and  ending  two 
years  from  such  enactment,  that  the  pro- 
poeed  tariff  would  be  more  than  40  percent 
lower  than  the  tariff  in  effect  on  the  day 
of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  and  the 
Board  beUeves  the  tariff  wiu  be  f otmd  to  be 
unlawfuL 

If  the  proceeding  has  not  been  concluded  and 
a  final  order  made  within  the  initial  period 
of  suapenaion,  the  Board  may,  from  time  to 
time,  extend  the  period  of  au^jenslon,  but 
not  for  a  longer  period  in  the  aggregate  than 
one  bundrad  and  eighty  days  beyond  the 
time  when  such  tariff  would  otherwise  go 
Into  effect.  After  bearing,  the  Board  may 
make  such  order  with  reference  thereto  aa 
woold  be  proper  in  a  proceeding  instituted 
after  such  rate.  fare,  charge,  claaslfleatlon, 
rule,  regulation,  or  practice  had  become  ef- 
fective. Any  proceeding  pursuant  to  this 
anbeectlon  ahall  be  completed  and  a  final 
order  Issued  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  time  when  such  tariff  would 
otherwise  go  into  effect.  If  the  proceeding 
has  not  been  concluded  and  an  order  made 
within  the  period  of  suapenaion.  the  pro- 
posed rate.  fare,  charge,  elaaalllcation,  rule, 
regulatloa.  or  practice  ahall  go  into  effect  at 
the  end  of  such  period:  ProvUed.  That  this 
autasectlon  ahall  not  apply  to  any  initial 
tariff  filed  by  any  air  carder.  Provided,  fur- 
ther.  That  tha  fact  that  a  tariff  may  be  aua- 
pended  pnreuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not 
create  a  presumption  with  respect  to  its  uIU- 
raate  lawfUlaaaa." 

<d)  Awmnrtlng  paragraph  (i)  ao  aa  to  read: 

"(1)  Hm  Boanl  *aU.  wbenavar  requlnd 
by  tJM  pttbUe  eoavenlence  and  neoeaitty, 
after  aoOca  and  kearlag,  upon  eomplaint  or 
upon  Ita  own  laltiative,  eetabUah  through 
aervlee  aad  the  BMateivm  Jolat  rates,  fares, 
or  ctaaivM  Cor  latenUte  or  oeeraeaa  air 
tranaportatiaa,  er  ttM  daHtfleattoaa.  rnloe, 
regalatloas.  or  praetteea  afleetlng  each  ratoa, 
fatea  or  cliargeo.  aad  ttM  tamw  aad  eoadl- 
tions  under  which  such  through  aendoe  Aall 
be  operated." 

(e)  Addtaig  a  new  paragn^h  (k)  to  re^il 
as  fcdlows: 

"(k)  mrect  Coeta*  means  the  direct  oper- 
ating coat  of  providing  Mrrtoe  to  wlilch  a 


asBodated  with  the  developaiant  at  «  q.^ 
route  or  service:  and  other  find  ooeta  ot 
costs  which  do  not  vary  Immediately  tjod 
directly  as  a  result  of  the  service  at  i«ue.  • 
P06TAI.  aaavics  ooirntAcr  AOTROBrrr 

SBC.  15.  Section  5402(a)  of  title  30,  United 
States  Code,  is  amcndec'.  to  read  as  follows- 

"(a)  If  the  Postsa  Service  determines  that 
service  by  certificated  air  carrier  between 
any  pair  or  pairs  of  polnU  Is  not  adequate  for 
Its  purposes,  it  may  contract  for  the  trana- 
portaUon of  mall  by  air  In  such  manner  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  deema 
appropriate:  ^^ 

"(1)  with  any  certificated  air  carrier  be- 
tween any  of  the  points  between  which  the 
carrier  Is  authorized  by  the  CivU  Aeronautic 
Board  to  engage  In  the  transportation  of 
man; 

"(2)  with  any  other,  certificated  air  carrier, 
if  no  certificated  air  carrier  so  authorized  is 
willing  so  to  contract,  or  between  points 
which  no  certificated  air  carrier  is  authorteed 
by  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  to  engage  In 
such  transportation;  or 

"(3)  with  any  other  air  carrier.  If  no  cer- 
tificated air  carrier  U  willing  so  to  contract." 

lOCAI,    6SBVICX     SOBSIOT    STODT 

Sac.  1«.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
ahaU  undertake  a  Study  of  the  Local  Service 
Air  Carrier  Subsidy  Program  and  make  rec- 
ommendation* to  Congress  for  any  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  subsidy  system  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
community  leaders  In  the  cities  now  receiv- 
ing subaldized  air  service,  the  local  service 
air  carriers,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nauUcs  Board,  and  the  relevant  Commit- 
tees of  Congress.  As  part  of  this  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  identify  the  cost  of  local 
service  subsidy  Involved  in  providing  service 
at  each  city. 

Aviation  Act  or  1975 
Ta  the  Congreu  o/  the  United  StateM: 

As  part  of  my  program  to  strengthen  the 
Nation's  economy  through  greater  relUnce 
on  competltlxm  in  the  marketplace,  I  an- 
nounced earlier  this  year  my  intenUon  to 
send  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  reform  of  transportation  regu- 
lation. In  Ifay.  I  sent  to  Congress  the  Rail- 
road Revltallaatlon  Act  aimed  at  rebuUdlng 
a  healthy,  progressive  raU  system  for  the 
Nation.  Today  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the 
Aviation  Act  of  1975  which  will  provide 
similar  improvements  in  the  regiilatory  en- 
vironment of  our  airlines.  To  complete  the 
package,  I  will  soon  be  forwarding  similar 
legislation  for  the  reform  of  regulation 
governing  the  motor  carrier  Industry. 

The  result  of  the  regulatory  reform 
meastnes  propoeed  In  this  legislation  win 
have  a  direct  and  beneficial  tanpact  on  tbe 
American  consmner.  Ooontleos  Americans 
uae  air  travel  on  a  regular  baMa  In  ctmnec- 
tlon  with  their  Jobs  and  leisure  acttvltlca. 
But  for  many  Americana,  air  travel  has  be- 
ooeie  a  luxury  too  expensive  to  afford.  In 
part,  today's  high  oosU  of  ah:  tranqwrta- 
tlon  are  attributable  to  Inflation  and  the 
rtstng  cost  Of  fuel  and  Ubor.  But  they  a» 
also  the  result  of  long  years  of  exceHtve  eco- 
nomic regulation. 

In  1938.  whan  the  Congress  authorized  the 
creation  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
there  was  a  belief  that  some  fom  of  govem- 
BMnt  intervention  was  needed  to  protect  the 
latent  alrUno  Industry.  AcooniUigly.  the 
Board  waa  Instructed  to  ragtOata  this  tti- 
dustry  In  order  to  pronota  Its  growth  aad 
davslopmsnt.  Entry  Into  the  Industry  was 
strictly  controlled.  Xven  ttwoo  aMlnes  who 
warr  allowed  entry  into  tha  Industry  wen 
ncoroualy  coatroUsd  with  la^Mot  to  what 
markats  tbey  could  serve  aad  faras  ware 
ragtiUtsd.  Beal  oompeutlon  vas  Intention- 
ally dampanod. 
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In  the  almost  four  decades  since  economic 
regulation  ot  airlines  was  established,  this 
Industry  has  grown  tremendously.  It  can  no 
longer  be  oaUed  an  Infant.  Consequently,  pro- 
tective government  regulation  established 
to  serve  the  particular  needs  of  a  new  In- 
dustry has  outlived  its  original  purpose.  The 
rigidly  controUed  regulatory  structure  now 
serves  to  stifle  competition,  increase  costs  to 
travelers,  makes  the  industry  less  eiBclent 
than  it  could  be  and  denies  large  segments 
of  the  American  public  access  to  lower  cost 
air  transportation.  A  number  of  studies 
have  indicated  that  the  cost  of  air  trans- 
portation to  American  consiuners  \b  far 
higher  than  necessary  as  a  result  of  over- 
regtdation. 

The  overriding  objective  of  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  to  ensure  that  we  have  the 
most  efficient  airline  system  In  the  world  pro- 
viding the  American  public  with  the  best 
possible  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
We  must  make  sure  that  the  Industry  re- 
sponds to  natural  market  forces  and  to  con- 
ramer  demands  rather  than  to  artificial  con- 
straints set  out  by  government.  This  legis- 
lation wotUd  replace  the  present  promotional 
and  protectionist  regulatory  system  with  one 
which  serves  the  needs  of  the  public  by  al- 
lowing the  naturally  competitive  nature  of 
the  Industry  to  operate.  It  provides  the  alr- 
Une  Industry  Increased  flexibility  to  adjust 
prices  to  meet  market  demands.  And  it  wUl 
make  It  substantially  easier  for  firms  who 
wish  and  are  able  to  provide  airline  services 
to  do  BO.  These  measures  will  be  Introduced 
gradually  to  permit  the  industry  to  adjust 
to  a  new  regulatory  environment.  Oovem- 
ment  will  continue  to  set  rigid  safety  and 
financial  standards  for  the  airlines.  But  the 
focus  of  the  new  regulatory  scheme  will  be 
to  protect  consiuner  Interests,  rather  tbam 
those  of  the  Industry. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  careful  and 
speedy  attention  to  these  measures  so  that 
the  over  200  million  passengers  who  use  our 
airlines  every  year  are  given  the  benefits  of 
greater  competition  that  wUl  flow  from 
regulatory  reform  of  this  Industry. 

Oebald  R.  Fobo. 

The  White  House,  Octai)er  8.  197S. 

Aviation  Aor  or  1976 — Section-bt-Seciion 
Analysis 

Section  1.  Cites  the  Act  as  the  Aviation  Act 
of  1975. 

Section  2.  Provides  that  any  reference  to  a 
section,  unless  otherwise  Indicated,  refers  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as  amended 
("the  Act"). 

DEnNITIONS 

Section  3.  This  section  amends  Section  101 
of  the  Act  dealing  with  definitions.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  section  is  to  liberalize  perma- 
nently and  by  statute  the  availability  of 
charter  services. 

The  Board  has  generally  placed  limitations 
on  the  growth  of  charter  services.  Prior  to 
August,  1975,  the  Board  required  for  inclu- 
sive tour  charters:  (1)  a  minimum  of  three 
Btc^>s;  (2)  a  minimum  of  seven  days  between 
departure  and  retiu-n;  and  (3)  a  minimum 
rate  not  less  than  110  percent  of  any  available 
scheduled  fare.  Legislation  presently  before 
Congress,  S.  421,  "The  Low-Cost  Air  Trans- 
.portatlon  Act",  would  substantially  broaden 
the  availability  of  charter  services.  In  re- 
spouse  to  this  legislation  and  public  criti- 
cism the  Board  has  recently  expanded  the 
availability  of  Incliislve  tour  charters  on  Its 
own  InitiaUve.  effective  September  13,  1976. 
140  F.R.  34089].  The  Board's  new  rules  woxild 
allow  one-atop  Inclusive  tour  charters.  The 
minimum  stay  requirement  would  be  re- 
duced to  three  mghts  for  a  North  American 
charter  and  six  nights  for  an  International 
charter.  Minimum  rates  would  not  be  pegged 
to  the  scheduled  fare  but  would  be  based  on 
a  reaaonable  rate  for  the  charter  air  trans- 
porUtlon  plus  $16  a  night  for  land  arrange- 
ments. The  new  rules  also  provide  that  tlok- 


ets  must  be  purchased  16  days  In  advance 
for  overseas  tripa. 

This  amendment  Incorporates  many  of  the 
featurea  of  8.  421  to  guarantee  the  continued 
availability  of  low  coat  charter  aarvlce.  It 
provides  new  definitions  ot  "Advance-pur- 
chase charter  trip"  and  "IncluslTa  tour  char- 
ter trip"  and  amends  the  present  definition 
of  "Supplemental  air  tranqnirtatlon".  The 
proposed  definition  of  "Advance-purchase 
charter  trip"  contained  in  paragraph  (2) 
would  authorize  a  new  type  of  charter  alm- 
ilar  to  the  present  Board  authorized  travel 
group  charters.  Such  advance  purchase  char- 
ters would  be  sold  by  tour  organizers  to 
members  of  the  general  public  and  would 
not  be  required  to  Include  a  group  package. 
The  Board  would  be  prohibited  from  requir- 
ing purchase  of  tickets  more  than  30  days 
in  advance  of  the  flight  or  from  restricting 
the  charter  organizer  from  selling  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  ticket  seats  at  any  time  prior 
to  departure.  Minimum,  stay  requirements 
could  not  exceed  3  days  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  nor  7  in  other  areas. 

The  proposed  paragraph  (21)  would  au- 
thorize one  stop  Inclusive  tour  charters.  The 
rate  for  such  charters  would  be  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  air  transportation  plus  the  charge 
for  ground  arrangements.  The  reference  to 
"unjust  or  unreasonable''  rates  refers  to  the 
standard  set  out  in  section  1002(d)  and  (J). 
as  amended  by  section  14  of  the  bill.  The 
Board  would  be  authorized  to  assure  that 
one  stop  inclusive  tours  do  not  impair  sched- 
uled services. 

The  proposed  paragrc^h  (36)  provides  an 
amended  deflnitlon  of  "Supplemental  air 
transportation"  and  It  removes  the  prohibi- 
tion against  supplemental  air  carriers  sell- 
ing tickets  indirectly  through  control  of 
those  authorized  by  the  CAB  to  make  such 
sales.  The  new  deflnitlon  would  delete  the 
prohibition  against  the  carriage  of  mall  by 
supplementals  in  the  present  Act  and  would 
d^ete  the  language  "to  supplement  the 
scheduled  service  .  .  ."  The'  latter  language 
la  Inconsistent  with  the  present  role  of  sup- 
plemental air  carriers  in  providing  low-cost 
charter  air  transportation. 

DBCLAXATION  OV  POLICT 

SeotloU  4.  This  section  amende  Section  102 
of  the  Act  desLllng  with  the  IJeclaratlon  of 
Policy  of  the  Board.  Every  declsl<Hi  of  the 
Board  must  reflect  the  basic  guidance  pro- 
vided by  the  Declaration  of  Policy  which  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Act.  This  amendment 
rearranges  the  order  of  the  Declaration  Into 
a  more  logical  form,  but  more  Importantly,  It 
changes  the  basic  thrust  of  the  policy  an- 
nounced in  the  declaration. 

The  present  policy  declaration  Is  protec- 
tionist and  promotional  of  the  industry  in 
tone.  It  q>eaks  In  terms  of  promotion  of  the 
Industry  In  several  i^aces,  and  at  the  same 
time  provides  for  competition  "only  to  the 
extent  necessary  .  .  ." 

The  amended  policy  declaration  recognizes 
the  need  for  "encouragentent  and  develop- 
ment" but  clearly  states  that  the  basic  policy 
goal  Is  to  develc^  a  system  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  public,  not  Just  the  alrllue  in- 
dustry Itself.  It  speaks  In  terms  of  a  "variety" 
of  "efficient  and  low-cost  servloes".  It  reaches 
this  goal  by  "maximum  reliance  on  competi- 
tive market  forces"  and  by  the  "encourage- 
ment of  new  air  carriers"  rather  than  the 
heavy  hand  of  Federal  economic  regulation. 
It  recognizee  that  safety  must  be  continued 
to  the  "highest  degree".  In  essence  then,  the 
thrust  of  the  amendments  Is  to  focus  upon 
the  public  needs,  and  to  rely  upon  competi- 
tion and  the  market  to  provide  such  needs, 
Including  the  llberallsied  entry  of  new  car- 
riers, while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
highest  degree  of  safety.  Needless  to  say.  the 
words  "promotion"  and  "competition  to  the 
extent  necessary"  have  been  deleted. 

PaOCEOOBAL  EXPCOniON 

Section  5.  Section  401  presently  provides 
that  no  air  carrier  may  operate  unlea*  It 


holds  a  certificate  of  "public  convenience 
and  necessity"  from  the  Board.  By  this  re- 
quirement the  Board  regulatee  entry  mto  the 
Industry  and  tato  new  markets.  This  section 
amends  seetloa  401(c)  which  provides  that 
the  Board  act  mi  ^>pUoatlons  for  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  "as 
speedUy  as  powlble".  The  Board  has  been 
very  reluctant  to  aUow  new  entrants  to  the 
industry — there  have  been  no  new  "trunk" 
carriers  since  the  inception  of  the  original 
Act  m  1938 — and  for  5  years  the  Board  im- 
posed a  "route  moratorium"  and  refused  to 
grant  entry  into  new  -markets  by  established 
carriers. 

To  prevent  another  moratorium,  and  to 
assure  that  cases  are  decided  within  a  rea- 
sonable period,  the  propoeed  subsection 
(c)  (1)  would  require  a  speedy  bearing  on  all 
applications  for  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity.  Any  person  seeking  a 
Federal  license  Is  entitled  to  a  prompt  deci- 
sion on  the  merits.  All  applications  regard- 
ing interstate  and  overseas  transportation, 
set  for  public  hearing,  must  be  disposed  of 
within  ten  montlu  of  the  date  of  the  appli- 
cation except  where  the  Board  finds  that  the 
application  raises  issues  of  "major  air  trar.g- 
pcM^atlon  significance",  and  In  those  case.s 
the  decision  must  be  made  within  twelve 
months  of  the  date  of  application.  The  Board 
Is  also  given  an  extra  30  days  for  decision  U 
It  finds  there  are  "extraordinary  circum- 
stances". This  term  is  not  defined  in  the  Act 
and  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  but 
It  Is  meant  to  cover  "last-minute"  problems 
and  delays. 

Applications  to  engage  In  foreign  air  trans- 
portation do  not  fall  under  these  deadlines. 
The  time  limits  also  do  not  apply  to'appllca- 
tlons  pending  at  the  time  of  enactment  or 
filed  wlthm  twelve  montlis  of  enactment. 
For  these  appllcatlous.  a  somewhat  longer 
time  limit  applies.  This  longer  period  will 
allow  the  Board  to  process  the  back  load  oi 
past  applications  and  any  new  appllcatlou'^ 
filed  to  take  advantage  of  the  libcraliz.^d 
entry  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Board  may 
decide  not  to  set  an  application  for  bearing,' 
in  which  case  It  must  dismiss  the  application 
on  the  merits,  thus  giving  opportunity  for 
court  review. 

If  the  Board  falls  to  meet  the  deadline's, 
the  certificate  requested  must  be  issued  by 
the  Board  without  further  proceedings. 

XNTBT 

Section  6.  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 401(d)  of  the  Act  to  liberalize  entry 
Into  the  air  carrier  Industo'  by  new  entrantK, 
and  permit  the  supplemental  carriers  to  op- 
erate scheduled  services. 

Section  e(b)  of  the  bill  provides  a  "fit. 
willing,  and  able"  entry  test  for  transporta- 
tion "between  any  two  cities  not  receiving 
non-stop  scheduled  air  transportation  by  au 
air  carrier  holding  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity.  .  .  ."  In  other  words, 
for  city-pairs  not  receiving  scheduled  air 
service  by  a  certificated  carrier,  there  Is  no 
necessity  to  prove  "public  convenience  and 
neccBalty".  "Scheduled  air  traniportatlon"  Ls 
defined  In  section  9  of  the  bill  to  mean  a 
minimum  of  5  round  trips  per  week. 

The  second  part  of  section  6(b)  exemp'.s 
from  economic  regulation  those  air  carriers 
who  engage  in  interstate  air  transportation 
solely  with  planes  with  a  pa^ienger  capacity 
of  less  than  56  or  a  cargo  capacity  of  16,000 
pounds.  Commuter  air  carriers  now  operate 
pursuant  to  this  exemption.  The  Board,  at 
present  by  regulation  exempts  air  carriers 
operating  aircraft  with  a  capacity  of  iens 
than  30  passengers  or  7,600  pounds  of  prop- 
erty. The  exemption  in  the  biU  woiild  be  a 
new  higher  minimum  and  would  be  statuto- 
rily lmpo«>ed.  This  section  would  also  direct 
the  Board  to  further  increase  the  exemptiou 
as  clrcumstancs  warrant.  Carriers  exempted 
by  thiK  section  would  still  be  required  to  con- 
form to  financial  responsibility  requlremeuLi 
and  observe  Joint  aitd  through  rates  as  re- 
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qtdntf  l>7  tbe,  Boftrd  uslera  otherwise  ex- 
ciuyt6d  wntwr  mcUod  416. 

8Betlaae(e)  of  ttw  bm  ironid  lubBUultony 
Han  tte  Bond?i  cnttuBttx  to  toopoM  oondl- 
ttoBc  on  anj  fatan  or  amoTrtBa  eertlflcates 
of  pabUe  eonranlence  sad  necemty.  ^lectfl- 
c»Uj.  tb»  BoMd  would  te  jmblUted  from 
impJMtm  Aoy  rtoMd-door.  tfzigl«-plane  serr- 
loe.  mcndatory  stop.  loqg-iural  nttrletlons.  or 
KQj  jdmoar  restriction.  It  Is  the  Intention  of 
tUiptoiMam  to  remore  ttom  tlis  Board  tbe 
stittiotlt7  to  mq^ose  conditions  destgaed  to 
protect  tbe  nuukets  of  otber  earners.  (See 
anaSyrfs  of  section  9  for  removal  of  past  pro- 
tecttoDlat  ooodltloas).  In  addition,  this  sec- 
UoB  requires  the  Board  hy  January  1. 1981  to 
relsRie  aO  eertlflcates  for  Interstate  air  trans- 
portatloo  In  tbe  form  at  a  listing  of  the  city 
pans  air  carriers  can  serve. 


7.  This  section  provides  a  new 

>  for  loate  tranrfars.  and  begtamlng 

—   1.  in*  aHows  earners  to  tranafsr 

>  aartboctty  firealy  to  «tter  ^oallfled 

I  n*jee«  t»  the  stndards  ondi 

I*  fiwut  aatlee«njeMUfe  temnsMtloM. 

Hw  pvrpoM  of  this  aeetloB  ti  to  provide  an 

proeedme    for    pro-competltrve 


flection  S.  This  section  provides  a  new 
aliandonaMnt  procedure.  At  present,  car- 
rt*M  an  few  to  provide  vtnons  levels  of 
ssrrlea.  and  may  substantially  reduce  service 
■lUwul  Board  permission.  To  completely 
abandon  service,  however,  tbe  carrier  must 
obtain  approval  tram  the  Board  in  aecord- 
anoowtth  401  (J)  of  the  Act.  Abandonment 
of  service  has  not  been  a  substantial  problem 
In  ttie  atrtlne  Industry,  but  by  this  amend- 
ment uuileis  would  be  assured  that  they 
would  not  be  required  to  provide  non- 
cosnpansatary  service. 

Ttie  SBCtlon  would  amend  401  (J)  and  pro- 
vide that  a  carrier  may  abandon  a  route 
If— 

(A)  the  carrier  has  operated  the  route  be- 
low fm^  allocated  cost  (including  a  reason- 
aUa  return)  for  at  least  one  year,  except 
tlia  Board  may  postpone  the  abandonment 
for  up  to  one  year; 

(B)  the  carrier  has  operated  the  route 
httam  direct  costs  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  months — in  this  case  there  Is  no  post- 
ponement; or 

<0)  ■pan  00  days  notice  if  the  carrier  can 
>that  ssrvloe  will  be  provided  by 


to  the  above  ooours  U  a 
community  or  *TM»tjMy  pubue  body  ^isea  to 
prrvlde  iMrtsnt  payments  to  a  carrier  to 
anaui*  tb«t  the  eaciisrs  rsvennes  (indud- 
lag  maf  tmtmUf)  ai  least  equal  tts  fuUy  allo- 
eatad  eoB«si.  inrJndIng  a  rsaaonabto  return. 
In  tMa  caae.  the  cMder  may  not  abandon 
tka  vooto  as  long  as  the  paymenu  are  made. 
Thvm,  naMflniistlaii  of  serves  is  left  to  tbe 
o|i41aa  •<  the  aOSctsd  oooHnHnlty.  This  i»- 
Tfaed  ataadooment  provlito«  will  not  result 
in  tlM  loas  at  service  at  etam  wben  MdacaUy 
siihildliiiil  servlee  U  provided  by  local  service 
carriers. 

Tbm  proposed  paragraph  (4)  provides  that 
temporary  snspcnalous  must  be  granted  If 
tbe  carrier  can  show  that  service  win  be 
provided  by  another  carrter  or  if  similar 
ctreumstances  exist  to  those  neceasazy  for 
abandonment. 


t  part  e(  tbe  aaModmant 
«  «bla^ss«OB«  wvidd  add  a  new  subsection 
toaae«oti  4»1  manrtatliig  tbe  Board  to  re- 
mova  prn<iw>i>Hiist  eondltluus  on  past  cer- 
ttfleatss  m  a  phased  proeedure. 

propoaed  subaaetlon  (o)  (l)  provides 
oa  or  after  January  1.  1981,  every  air 
lln  Interstate  scheduled  aerv- 
loa  aaaf  engafi  la  "araa-stop  scheduled  air 
tran^ortatlon  without  regard  to  any  certifi- 
cate UoBlUtlons  or  other  restrtcttons  between 


any  points  In  the  United  fltatea  named  In 
Its  certlflcatte  ...  on  January  l,  itTS**.  In 
olSter  word^  starting  In  1981,  a  carrier  can 
flyiKm-stop  between  any  two  ettles  named 
m  tts  oertlflcacte  on  Jamary  l,  1978.  Tin 
ituul^^  at  theae  lealrluUuus  wm  substan- 
ttany  Increase  cumpetlilon  between  existing 
csBTlers  who  m^  now  have  authority  be- 
twaen  existing  carriers  who  may  now  bsve 
authority  between  cities  but  who  are  not  ef- 
fective competitors  because  of  the  many  re- 
strictions Imposed  upon  them  by  their  cer- 
tificates. Tb  avoid  undue  disruption,  this 
section  directs  the  Board  to  undertake  a 
proceeding  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
to  gradually  and  equitably  phase  In  the  ellm- 
InatUm  of  these  conditions.  An  conditions 
would  be  eliminated,  however,  by  1981. 

The  propoeed  paragraph  (3)  of  section  (o) 
applies  the  same  type  of  procedure  to  car- 
riers engaged  In  foreign  air  transportation 
and  allows  such  canters  to  provide  non-stop 
service  between  any  cities  In  the  United 
States  named  In  their  certificates  and  served 
on  January  1,  1975. 

The  second  part  of  this  section  would  add 
new  subsections  <p)  and  (q)  to  section  401 
of  tbe  Act.  These  new  subsections  would 
permit  carriers  gradually  to  expand  and  ra- 
tionalize their  route  authority  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  This  procedure  will  be  another 
mechmnlsm  to  provide  Increased  competi- 
tion. To  avoid  undue  disruption.  It  will  not 
commence  until  1981  and  as  Indicated,  It  Is 
a  gradual,  phrased  procedure. 

The  proposed  subsection  (p)  provides  that 
each  year.  starUng  In  1981.  the  Board  shall 
calculate  the  number  of  available  seat  miles 
("ASIT')  operated  In  Interstate  or  Intra- 
state transportation  by  State  or  Board  cer- 
tificated carriers  in  scheduled  passenger 
transportation  diirlng  the  precedmg  year, 
and  similarly,  the  available  ton-miles  off- 
erated  by  aU-cargo  carriers. 

Tbe  Board  is  then  directed  to  establish 
three  claase«  of  passenger  carriers;  Class  I, 
tho^  carriers  with  over  6  billion  AfiU's  In 
tbe  preceding  year  or  1  bUUon  ASlf's  in 
Intrastate  and  interstate  transportetion  and 
not  receiving  subsidy  payments;  Class  II, 
those  interstate  or  intrastate  carriers  over 
1  bllllon  ASlTs  but  less  than  5  billion  ASM's; 
carriers  which  operate  less  than  1  bniion 
ASM's  In  Interstate  and  Intrastate  trans- 
portation In  the  preceding  year. 

The  Board  Is  then  directed  to  calculate  the 
ASM's  for  each  of  the  three  classes  and 
available  ton-miles  of  all-cargo  carriers.  Be- 
ginning in  1931,  each  Class  I  carrier  may 
expand  its  operation  by  8  percent  of  the 
average  ASM's  of  the  class,  and  each  Class  n 
and  m  carrier  may  expand  Ite  operation  by 
10  percent  of  tbe  average  ASM's  of  ite  re- 
spective class  or  by  10  percent  of  ite  own 
ASM's,  whichever  la  greater.  The  different 
basis  and  percentege  for  Class  I  and  Class  n 
and  ni  carriers  is  necessitated  by  the  rela- 
tively low  absolute  mileage  of  these  latter 
carriers  and  the  desire  to  make  them  effective 
competitors.  All-cargo  carriers  will  be  allowed 
each  year  to  expand  their  cargo  routes  by 
ten  percent  of  the  average  ninnber  of  avail- 
able ton  miles  of  tbe  class. 

New  scheduled  air  carriers,  such  as  supple- 
mental air  carriers  that  acquire  autboril^  to 
engage  in  scheduled  air  tranq^ortatlon  would 
also  be  ellglhle  for  this  discretionary  author- 
ity. These  carriers  would  be  placed  in  Classes 
I.  n  or  m  based  on  tbelr  scheduled  available 
seat  mllM  In  tbe  previous  year. 

The  propo— d  aubaeetlon  (q)  provides  that 
any  carrier  operating  pursuant  to  tba  above 
process  for  a  period  of  twelv*  conaaeutlw 
months  In  scheduled  nonstop  servlee  with 
a  minimum  of  five  romid  trips  per  week  may 
apply  for.  and  tbe  Board  asost  issoe,  a  per- 
manent eerttllcate  for  nonstop  operations  in 
such  market.  Once  the  certificate  Is  Issued, 
It  tiecomee  part  of  tbo  base  tor  future  expan- 
sloB  pursuant  to  tbe  prooodure  outlined 
above.  The  expansion  procedure  contained  In 
this  section  is  permanent. 


TasHsrorrATioif  or  icsn. 
Section  10.  This  section  amends  section 
406(b)  of  the  Act  deaUng  with  maU  sched- 
ulSB.  This  amendment  would  preserve  the 
requirement  that  each  carrier  file  schedules 
with  the  FoBtouwter  General  but  remove  tbe 
authority  of  the  Postmaster  to  require  addi- 
tional Hfhedulee  for  the  transportation  of 
malL  It  should  be  noted  that  Section  lo  or 
this  bill  would  expand  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral  to  contract  for  mail 
transportation. 

COMSOUnSTION.    ICSaCBSS   AXtD   ACQOKXnON-    w 
COMTBOIi 

Section  11.  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 408(b)  of  the  Act  dealing  with  mergers 
and  other  restructurings.  The  present  section 
40e(a)  provides  that  aU  restructurings  must 
be  spproved  by  the  Board  under  a  "public 
Interest"  test.  Tbe  Board's  decision  can  than 
be  reviewed  In  tbe  oourt  of  t4>peals  on  a  sab- 
stantial  evldenoe  test  In  aoeordanee  with  gen- 
eral review  procedorss.  The  anteadmant 
would  retain  the  presMit  seetton  40e(b)  Or 
a  period  of  80  months  after  enactment  ef 
this  bin  with  re^Mct  to  any  easae  filed  at  tbe 
BoMd  In  tbst  period,  but  would  then  taupoee 
a  new  two-part  procedure  and  a  new  substan- 
tive test. 

The  bill  would  revise  the  procedures  and 
standards  of  section  408  roughly  akmg  tbe 
lines  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  A  restructuring 
would  not  be  approvable  under  section  408 
If  It  would  result  In  an  air  transportatlcn 
monopoly  In  any  part  of  the  country.  If  the 
transaction  would  substsmtlaUy  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  In  air 
transportation  in  any  part  of  the  country.  It 
could  not  be  approved  unless  the  Board  also 
finds  that  the  anticompetitive  effeete  are  out- 
weighed by  the  transportation  convenience 
and  needs  of  the  communities  Involved,  and 
that  such  needs  may  not  be  met  In  a  less 
anticompetitive  manner. 

As  they  do  at  present.  Interested  govern- 
ment agencies  would  be  able  to  participate  In 
Board  proceedings  under  section  408,  and  seek 
review  of  such  proceedings  in  the  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  Appeals  under  a  "substantial 
evidence"  test.  The  bUl  would  create  an  addi- 
tional right  In  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  to  chal- 
lenge section  408  restructuring  transactions 
de  novo  in  the  U.S.  District  Courte  under  the 
same  legal  standard  applied  by  the  Board. 
The  Attorney  General  would  be  required  to 
me  such  an  antitrust  lawsuit  within  90  days 
of  receiving  notice  of  filing  of  the  section 
408  application  with  the  Board,  and  suCh 
lawsuite  would  be  automatically  steyed  TmtU 
the  final  completion  of  tbe  Bofird's  408  pro-  . 
eeedlngs.  The  Attorney  General  would  not  be 
permitted  to  seek  review  of  tbe  Board'k  order 
In  a  ease  as  to  which  he  has  a  pending  anti- 
trust action. 

If  review  were  sought  in  the  District  Oourt, 
the  amendment  provides  that  ttie  Secretary 
of  Transportation  must  snbmlt  his  written 
views  directly  to  the  court  regarding  tbe 
transportation  aspecte  of  Vba  case.  The  Board 
may  also  Intervepe  In  Um  District  Oourt  pro- 
ceeding to  present  Ite  vlewe.  A  merger  awy 
not  be  coosmnmated  before  the  Board  acts 
^d  any  judicial  review  Is  completed.  Appeals 
flora  the  Dtotnet  Courte  de<^slon  eouM  be 
taken  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  nnder 
the  Expedltli^  Act  as  is  the  ease  with  actions 
under  the  antttmst  laws  and  the  Bank 
Mwger  Act.  Ftnafly,  this  section  would  also 
provide  that  any  merger  case  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  Board  within  one  year  of  the 
date  It  was  filed. 

flection  11.  This  section  amends  oecUon 
4ia(b)  of  the  FMeral  Aviation  Act  which 
deals  with  air  carrier  i^reemente.  Section 
419  nowrequlreB  tlw  filing  of  all  agreements, 
and  rsquhea  tbie  Board  to  disapprove  any 
agreCBient  contrary  to  the  ''pubUo  Interest". 
TlM  Intent  of  this  amendment  la  to  pro- 
hibit M  toie  podlBg,  of^aelty.  price  IMng, 
aad  eOier  aaWeopipetmie  i^reemeate  wbfle 
retaining  the  authority  of  the  Board  to  ^>- 
prove  agreemente  which  are  not  anticompetl- 
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tlve.  and  which  relate  to  auch  areas  as  traln- 
tnc'  taaggat^  hailing.  eqiUpnMot  tatsr- 
2Sc«M  and  tbe  Uw.  If  tbe  Board  4eas  aoi 
uHove  an  Mf^tmrnamX,  auch  imms  iivraial 
does  not  prevent  the  agzsemeat  tRna  ne- 
oomlag  affeeUve:  It  merely  prevente  anti- 
trust immunity  from  attadiing. 

Speelflcally,  this  amendnent  first  provides 
that  after  any  agreenwnt  la  filed  with  tbe 
Board,  notice  must  be  glvan  to  tbe  Beere- 
ary  and  the  Attorney  General,  either  of 
wboan  can  require  tbe  Board  to  hold  a 
neering  with  respect  to  the  agreement. 

Seoond.  this  amendment  provides  specifi- 
cally that  the  Board  may  not  approve  any 
agreement  relating  to  Interstete  or  over- 
was  air  transportation  for  controUing  ca- 
pacity, for  the  pooling  of  earnings  or  lasses, 
or  for  fixing  ratss  (except  for  Joint  i^ates) 
«r  fixing  the  prices  or  terms  of  oontracte  tor 
goods  and  services  provided  to  air  carriers 
by  non-carriers.  This  amendment  also  pro- 
vides a  new  test  for  all  other  agreements  and 
forbids  the  Board  to  approve  any  agreement 
that  reduces  or  eliminates  competition  nn- 
les  there  is  dear  and  convincing  evidence 
the  aggreement  is  needed  to  meet  a  serious 
transportetion  need  and  no  less  antimwi- 
petltlve  alternative  Is  available  to  reach  tbe 
same  result. 

Finally,  this  amendment  allows  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Secretary  to  require 
the  Board  to  hold  a  bearing  on  previously 
Wed  agreemente,  and  for  review  of  stt^ 
agreements  in  accordance  with  the  above 
standard. 

Agreemente  In  foreign  air  transportation 
would  not  be  affected  and  the  present  stand- 
atds  for  review  of  such  agreemente  would 
be  continued.  This  amendment  would  also 
leave  it  to  the  Board  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove mutual  aid  pact  agreements. 

AKTJXStnST  UCMUHITT 

Section  IS.  A  technical  change  is  made  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  antitrust  Immunity 
created  by  Board  orders  affects  only  the  air 
transportation  industry  which  is  regulated 
by  the  Board,  and  not  other  industries. 

RATES 

Section  14.  This  section  amends  section 
1002  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  and  deals 
directly  with  the  question  of  rate  fleiclbillty. 
It  proposes  snbetantial  CMmgee  m  the 
Board's  power  with  respect  to  pricing,  tt 
provides  for  a  muob  more  fiexlMe  regulatloa 
of  pricing  to  ooBstplsment  the  Uberaliasd  en^ 
try  proviBloas  of  this  bill.  Without  fiexlble 
pricing,  llberall^d  entry  may  result  only 
In  more  of  the  "same  old  thing." 

Section  lOOa  of  the  present  Act  provides 
the  Board  broad  authority  to  regulate  ratea, 
and  to  ensore  that  they  are  not  "unjust  or 
unreasonable"  or  prejudicial  or  discrimina- 
tory. This  amendment  reetrtcte  the  antbor- 
Ity  of  tiM  Board  in  several  waya. 

First,  this  amendment  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 1002  (d)  to  provide  that  a  rate  alMve 
"direct  coste."  as  defined  by  this  Act,  may 
not  be  found  unjust  or  unreasonable  on  the 
basis  it  Is  too  low.  By  limiting  the  Board's 
mtaHmnm  ratomaklag  authority  in  tbla  way, 
the  Act  prondes  for  considerable  dowaward 
pricing  flexibility.  The  Boardia  present  au- 
thority with  raspect  to  the  ultimate  lawful- 
ness of  rate  increases  Is  not  affected. 

Second,  the  bill  also  would  amend  Section 
1002(e)  which  provides  giUdanoe  to  the 
Board  in  Ite  ratemaklng  considerations.  These 
amendmenta  stteas  tbe  need  for  price  com- 
petition as  a  meaaa  of  prooaotlng  a  beaUby 
air  traaspoitation  tadustry  and  the  daelr- 
lUaility  ef  a  variety  of  servloea.  Bstnoved 
from  the  list  of  mattem  to  be  oonatdared  to 
the  reference  to  "the  Inherent  advantage"  of 
air  tranq>ortatlon.  a  phrase  transported 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  hav- 
ing no  real  function  In  the  present  Act. 

Third,  sul>8ectlon  (c)  amends  Section  1003 
(g)  to  create  a  non-suqiend  aone.  Bate  In- 
creases may  be  suspended  but  only  if  they 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  rate  in  effect  one 
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year  prior  to  the  pwipoeed  rhawgr.  Bate  de- 
creases may  be  s\iq>eaded  but  mUj  U  tbace 
la  a  dear  and  oonslnclag  xaeean  te  believe 
thai  they  do  aot  oo««r  tbe  dlreetooeta  of  the 
service  at  isstie  or  If  tbe  leaUltlijg  rate  de- 
crease exceeds  certain  llmMa.  la  Vt»  first 
year  after  enaotnent.  tbe  Board  may  soapend 
arate  whleb  peovldes  Cor  mors  tttaa  a  18  per- 
cent decrease  in  the  rate  in  effect  on  tbe 
date  of  enactment;  and  In  the  second  year 
after  enactment,  tbe  Board  may  suspend  a 
rate  which  provides  for  more  than  a  40  per- 
cent deerssee  In  tbe  rate  in  efleot  on  the  date 
of  enactment.  Again,  it  Is  to  be  noted  that 
this  zone  relates  only  to  suspensions,  and 
does  not  affect  the  Board's  authority  to  rule 
on  the  ultimate  lawfulness  of  a  rate. 

Finally,  this  amendment  also  provides  a 
time  limit  tat  rate  caaes.  If  the  Board  has  not 
completed  ite  proceeding  within  180  days  of 
the  time  allowed  the  tariff  goes  into  effect 
without  further  proceeding. 

Subeectlon  Cd)  amends  Section  1002(1)  to 
remove  the  Board's  power  to  estebllsb  mini- 
mum through  rates.  Subsection  (e)  provides 
a  definition  of  "direct  cost"  which  defines 
this  term  to  be  the  "direct  operating  ooste 
of  providing  the  service"  and  excludes  over- 
head, fixed  coste  and  any  non-variable  coste 
from  the  definition. 

POSTAL   BBtVICB   COWTaACT  AOTBOarTT 

Section  15.  This  section  amends  Section 
5403(a)  of  "Htle  89  of  the  United  States  Code 
dealing  with  the  transportetion  of  mall  by 
air.  It  would  authorise  the  Postal  Service  to 
contract  with  certificated  carriers  for  maU 
carriage. 

liOCAL    SEKVICX    SUBSIDY    STUST 

Section  18.  This  section  requires  tbe  Sec- 
retary to  undertake  a  one-year  study  of  the 
liOcal  Service  Air  Carrter  Subeldy  Program 
and  make  recommendations  to  Congress  for 
any  necessary  changes.  As  psrt  of  Ibe  Study, 
the  Secretary  Is  to  Identify  tbe  ooste  of  the 
local  service  subsidy  Involved  with  each  city. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  hlms^ 
and  Mr.  Packwood)  : 

S.  2552.  A  bm  pertaining  to  the  in- 
heritance <tf  enrolled  memhers  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  tbe  Umatilla  In- 
dian Reservatioa  ot  OMgon;  and 

S.  2553.  A  bill  pertaining  to  land  con- 
s(didaticm  and  develointent  on  the  Uma- 
tilla Indian  Reservation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  aad  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  any  Indian  reser- 
vatiui  is  the  need  to  maintain  a  viable 
land  base.  Many  of  our  past  policies  have 
served  to  do  just  the  opposite,  howevo* — 
to  destroy  the  land  base  which  Is  so  essen- 
tial to  tbe  cohesiveness  of  an  Indian 
tribe. 

One  example  of  the  need  to  improve 
past  policies  is  that  ol  tbe  Confederated 
Trtiies  of  the  UmatUIa  Indian  Reserva- 
tion In  Orecon.  AborigliMiily,  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  contndled  and  lived  on 
lands  that  now  coMprtoe  northeastern 
Oregon  and  southeasiem  Waahlngton.  lo 
1855.  most  of  this  area  was  eeded  to  tbe 
United  States,  but  with  the  cuarantee 
that  a  reaervatioii  woold  be  estahliahed. 

Within  30  yeaiB.  the  Concraas  pasaert 
a  general  aDotment  act.  pareelloK  out  the 
land  in  apecifled  amount*  to  feodivUnal 
tribal  membera,  greatly  reduedng  the  siae 
at  the  i earn  tattoo.  Moreover,  tbe  act  ef- 
feetlvely  broke  up  the  reaervalian.  brkig- 
Ing  aboat  a  leas  of  oeheslvaneBS  and 
shared  management. 

Today,  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reserva- 
tion consists  of  157,982  acres,  of  which 
80,088.1  acres,  or  approximately  55  per- 


cent, is  owned  by  non-bidianB:  XAM.7 
is  tcflial  trust  land,  while  M.4MJ 
is  hidMiaal  aloMcd  land  and  8M 
is  hidMdiial  huid  In  Cee  simple. 

On  behalf  of  Senstar  Backwoob  and 
mjrself ,  I  am  Introducing  two  bills  today 
which  are  designed  to  igcvlde  the 
CbnatUIa  Tnriiana  with  sa  opportonity  to 
leestabUsh  a  viable  kad  bae  throat 
land  oonnoHdation  and  purduue  ef  lands 
presently  in  tbe  ovnecthip  of  nonmeea- 
bers  of  the  Confederated  TrSam. 

Tbe  first  of  these  bills  would  give  the 
tribe,  in  tbe  ncfrrisf  of  Its  gommmentid 
powers,  tbe  optloci  of  purchasing  lands 
lost  to  nomnembers.  Ttds  Irglslatlon 
provides  tiiat  the  purchaae  price  itaall  be 
the  fair  market  valae  and  It  protects  tbe 
interests  of  a  spouscl  Tbe  langnage  is 
nearly  identical  to  blUs  psaaed  tat  the 
Yi^cima,  Warm  Springs.  Mid  lies  Facee 
Tribes. 

The  second  bill  would  altow  the  tnbe 
to  obtain  and  conaoUdate  hmda.  Preacnt 
law  limits  tr&al  autberlty  to  awrtgace 
lands  within  the  reaenratfon.  and  many 
opportunities  have  already  been  lost  to 
the  trUie  because  vendors  ef  land  were 
unwilling  to  accept  cash  payment,  pre- 
ferring a  mortgage  of  several  yaan  dnra- 
tioa  in  order  to  avoid  a  lange  lax  UaMUty. 
The  consolidation  bill  also  autboriaeB 
oopsolidatinn  and  fvehMigrs  of  land, 
aUowtng  the  conoentratten  oif  tribal 
lands  into  one  or  several  operating  units. 

I  brieve  both  bills  are  oooaMeat  with 
the  piinciitles  of  aelf-determination 
which  tiie  Congress  and  the  a<tmlnistra- 
tifcm  have  espoused  in  recent  years.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleague  from  Oregon  is 
joinhig  with  me  in  this  effort  and  Con- 
gressman Al  Ullmsk,  who  represents 
Oregon^  Seocnd  Congressional  niatrict. 
has  already  introdneed  identical  legisla- 
tion in  tiie  House  of  Bepreaentaihres.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  SenaAe  vNl  moive 
quickly  to  consider  these  WDs  and  they 
wUl  be  passed  by  tbe  Senate  as  soon  as 
possll^. 


By  Mr.  PASTORS   (for  himsdf 
andMr.BBAUJ: 

S.  25S4.  A  bUl  to  aaiend  PidiUc  lAw  93- 
107  with  re9>rd  to  the  taraadeasting  af 
certain  proCcaslonal  aperts  dobs'  games. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Onnnnrrce. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  Ptesident.  todar  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  extend  iar  S 
years  the  so-called  aports  anttUacfcout 
law  which  Is  preaentty  emhodlHl  In  Pnb- 
Ue  Law  SS-IOT  and  doe  to  expire  on  De- 
cember 31. 197S. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  the  oonsklfir- 
atlons  which  prompted  tbe  enactment  oL 
PcMlc  Law  n-l«T  in  MTt.  In  the  Mdg- 
in«it  of  the  Coogreas,  proCesatonal  foot- 
ban,  baaeban.  baskeCbaB.  and  hockey 
clubs  had  greatly  benaAted  fnm  prior 
legislation  providing  an  aatltraat  ( 
tlon  for  their  league  poolng  of 
telecart  rights.  It  waa.  «berelen 
both  roMenable  and  hi  tbe  pohUe  hiter- 
est  to  require  In  ratam  that  cold  oat 
games  of  sueh  diAa  tdeflsed  puriiiit 
to  that  euemptlon  be  made  availaMe  fbr 
telecast  hi  the  areas  hi  whieh  tboae 
games  would  be  played. 

However,  because  there  were  argu- 
ments that  any  antlblaekout  law  would 
have  a  tong-rua  detrtmental  hnswei  oo 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  profes- 
sional sports— primarily  in  terms  of  a 
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prMUctod  "taow-sbow"  phenomenon— the 
Congtwi  pKovldeil  fw  a  S-yaMr  ferial  pe- 
riod anil  a  eontliMlBK  itadr  and  aninial 
z«perte  ky  the  FMeral  Ooomranicatlom 
OwnMtMlnn  on  the  effect  of  the  leglda- 
Xkm.    ' 

TbaJCCs  two  reports  to  the  Congress 
hava  concihHiBd  that  atthou^  the  law 
a  naiattva  Impact  oo  radio 
rttfite  a  natwal  and  fore- 
mat  of  Increased  television 
avaflabrnty.  and  a  pooible  effect  on 
nciBMlon  revenues,  there  Is 
that  the  qjerts  dubs  them- 
I  lis?e  mkalnad  economle  Injury  as 
a  oeneaqnenca  of  the  lecWation.  With 
partlenlar  resaid  to  the  National  Foot- 
ball LBBguc.  ttaa  roc  has  found  no  slg- 
nWlcant  oorrelatton  between  any  Increase 
la  MRi  "tao-ehow*"  and  the  antU>lackout 
law.  IB  faok.  the  VCtTs  analysis  observes 
what  commoosense  would  indicate: 
n>at  preel|»Hatlon  and  team  standing 
ara  much  iDore  tanportant  inflnences  on 
tte  niaober  of  NWj  no-shows  than  the 
operatloa  at  the  law. 

On  tha  other  side,  the  FCX;  reports 
ham  detailed  the  clear  and  substantial 
beneflt  to  tiia  public  of  having  access  to 
local  taiecaits  of  acdd  out-home  games. 

VkMi  ttito  OTpwrtint  under  the  exlst- 
Inv  antUaekout  law,  omB  might  well 
arme  ttiat  the  leglslatlo  nshould  be  made 
pegmanwit.  However,  it  has  been  con- 
tended that  sevo^  factors— the  NFL 
ptayen*  strike,  the  goieral  decline  in  the 
state  o(  tha  economy,  and  competitive 
thraafeB  from  newly  established  sports 
leagues  have  precluded  a  f  uU  and  cer- 
tain avaluatlon  of  the  effect  of  the  law. 
Without  fuUy  accepting  this  argument, 
I  do  baUcve  that  fairness  and  prudence 
eoonaal  for  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
basla  anttbiackout  law,  and  the  biU  I  in- 
trodOM  today  so  provides.  The  lilll  would 
also  contlnaa  the  monltortng  and  annual 
re^orta  by  til*  POC  so  that  objective  data, 
analysis,  and  flndlncs  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  the  legislation  will  be  avaUabie. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  hope  that  in 
bl^  of  tha  iNWt  S^s^ears  ezperioice  any 
report  of  this  or  other  similar  legislation 
wm  makaoiaar  that  tha  burden  of  proof 
Is  now  sqoanly  upon  the  professional 
morts  intareats  to  stdistantiate,  with  spe- 
dfle  economic  and  financial  data,  any 
futora  claims  of  hardship  or  injury  re- 
sulting from  the  law. 

It  dmild  ba  noted  Uiat  the  bill  I  in- 
troduee  eontaina  one  modification  of  the 
eaMIng  law.  Puldie  Law  9»-107  presently 
provklea  that  a  local  blackout  may  not  be 
Impnaart  if  the  game  is  sold  out  72  hours 
or  more  before  its  scheduled  starting 
time  Tliis  provision  has  ivoved  reastm- 
able  and  eOMtlve  for  regular  season  con- 
teata  of  an  vorts  and  for  the  single  post- 
aeason  piayoff  and  championship  games 
of  prof OMloaal  football.  The  poet-season 
playoff  and  championship  soies  of 
profaaiianal  baaebaU,  basketball,  and 
hockey,  however,  necessarily  involve  un- 
ocrtalBtles  as  to  numbor  of  games,  dates, 
teama.  and  achadiiUng.  For  this  reason, 
the  WD  provklea  for  a  24-hour  seQout 
cutoff  for  audi  poat-seaaoo  series  con- 
teats. 

It  is  my  hope  that  necessaiy  hearings 
and  eonaktefattan  of  thk  kcislation  will 
proeaad  expedlttoosly  so  that  action  can 


be  taken  before  the  Ndsting  law  expires 
at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  lliis  bffl  be  printed 
InthaRaooss. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao.  as 
foUows: 

8.  a554 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  PubUc  Law  93-107  (37  Stat.  SSI)  Is 
uaended  by  striking  out  "December  31, 1975" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "December  31, 
1»7«". 

Bec.  2.  Section  331  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  831) .  as  added  by  Pub- 
Uc Law  93-107  (87  Stat.  360).  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  amending  subsection  (a)  thereof 
the  first  sentence  thereof  by  Inserting  after 
"sports  club"  and  before  "Is  to  be"  the  fol- 
loiwlng:  ",  other  than  a  postseason  game  of 
a  professional  baseball,  basketball,  or  hockey 
club."; 

(2)  amending  subsection  (a)  thereof  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "If  any 
poetseason  game  of  a  professional  baseball, 
baaketball,  or  hockey  club  is  to  be  broadcast 
by  means  of  television  pursuant  to  a  league 
television  contract  and  all  tickets  of  admis- 
sion for  seats  at  such  game  which  are  avail- 
able for  purchase  by  the  general  public  have 
been  purchased  twenty-four  hours  or  more 
l>efore  the  scheduled  beginning  time  of  such 
game,  no  agreement  which  would  prevent  the 
bradcastlng  by  means  of  television  of  mich 
game  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  area  in 
which  such  game  is  being  played  shall  be 
valid  or  have  any  force  or  effect.";  and 

(3)  amending  subsection  (c)  thereof  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  term  'postseason  game'  means 
any  game  which  is  played  by  a  professional 
sports  club  (A)  after  the  conclusion  of  such 
club's  regular  season,  and  (B)  in  order  to 
determine  or  in  the  course  of  determining 
the  championship  of  the  sport  in  which  such 
club  is  engaged.". 

Mr.  BEATiTi  Mr.  President,  up  until  2 
years  ago  professional  sports  fans  had  a 
legitimate  complaint  against  their  home- 
town club,  l^ieciflcally,  many  profession- 
al sports  teams  had  refused  to  permit 
home  games  to  be  tdevlsed  in  local  areas, 
regardless  of  ticket  sales,  on  the  theory 
that  local  TV  "blackouts"  were  essential 
to  preserve  and  promote  live  game  at- 
tendance. 

Consequently,  on  September  14,  1973, 
Congress  enacted  the  so-called  sports 
antiblackout  law  which  provided  that 
if  any  professional  football,  base- 
ball, basketball,  or  hockey  game  was  to 
be  televised,  and  all  tickets  had  been  sold 
at  least  72  hours  in  advance,  no  local 
"Mackout"  agreement  would  be  valid. 

However,  because  of  the  concern  that 
local  TV  coverage  could  possibly  econom- 
ically injure  professional  sports,  It  was 
agreed  that  ttie  law  should  l>e  effective 
for  a  temporary  trial  period.  That  trial 
period  aids  part  way  through  this  winter 
sports  season  on  Deconlier  31, 1975. 1  am 
pdeased  to  coepoosor  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  which  provides  for  a  3-year 
extension  of  the  8p<M-ts  antiblackout  law. 

Repreaentlng  not  one,  but  two  profes- 
sional sports  constituencies,  and  as  a  co- 
spaaaor  at  the  original  legislation.  I  have 
had  great  interest  in  the  effect  of  this 
1973  act 


m  April  1975.  the  Federal  C(«ununl- 
catlons  Commission  submitted  an  Mtnimi 
report  on  the  effect  of  this  statute  during 
the  last  2  yean  which  I  b^eve  discredits 
the  fear  of  undue  financial  hardship  on 
professional  sports  and,  which  also  dem- 
onstrates the  extent  to  which  sports  fans 
across  the  Nation  have  had  greater  ac- 
ceaa  to  the  excitement  of  live  home  team 
action. 

For  example,  the  FCC  report  shows 
that  for  the  1973  football  seas<m,  the  first 
year  of  the  blackout  legislation,  109,  or 
nearly  60  p^cent  of  the  regular  season 
games,  were  televised  locally.  During  the 
1974  season  of  182  regular  secuon  games, 
86  were  telecast  in  the  home  maiket 
area.  However,  none  of  those  local  tele- 
casts took  place  in  Baltimore,  as  the  Colts 
were  among  the  nJne  teams  which 
blacked  out  all  of  their  home  games.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Washington  Red- 
skins had  sold  all  their  tickets  before  the 

1974  season  began,  and  accordingly  lo- 
cally tdevlsed  all  seven  of  their  regular 
home  games. 

None  of  the  Baltimore  Orioles  regular 
season  hame  games  were  telecast  locally 
during  the  1974  season.  However,  the 
anti-blackout  law  has  generally  had  no 
effect  upon  professional  bas^all  l>ecause 
the  league  television  contract  expressly 
requires  national  telecast  of  both  se- 
lected regular  season  games  as  well  as 
the  All-star  game,  the  National  and 
American  League  Championship  Series, 
and  the  World  Series — without  blackouts 
and  regardless  of  stadium  ticket  sales. 
Monday  night  and  Saturday  "Games  of 
the  We*"  were  blacked  out  in  the  home 
territory  of  both  teams,  since  none  at 
these  games  sold  out  more  than  72  hours 
before  game  time. 

Even  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  sports 
anti-blackout  law,  the  National  Hockey 
League  had  adopted  a  poUcy  of  lifting 
home  market  blackouts,  which  the  NHL 
followed  throughout  the  1974-75  seascKi. 
During  the  1974-75  season,  k>cal  black- 
outs were  lifted  t(x  12  (tf  the  40  televised 
National  Basketball  Association  games 
pursuant  to  the  anti-blackout  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
can  questk>n  the  fact  that  sports  fan 
have  benefited  from  this  lee^tion— 
and  well  they  should.  If  a  home  game  is 
sold  out.  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  televised  in  that  area. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  tremendous  invest- 
ment of  public  funds  in  municipally 
owned  stadiums  where  most  professional 
teams  play.  It  is  the  local  taxpayer  who 
finances  stadipm  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  the  (4>eration  of  stadium 
facilities — and  it  will  be  the  same  local 
taxpayer  who  may  never  get  to  see  his 
team  play  in  the  arena  he  helps  to  pay 
for  if  we  do  not  extend  the  sports  anti- 
blackout law  beyond  its  scheduled  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  expiration  date. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  ttie  Communications  Sulx;ommit- 
tee  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  original 
anti-blackout  legislation,  I  urge  the  Sm- 
ate  to  consider  the  sports  anti-blackout 
bill  introduced  today  expeditiously  and 
favorably  so  that  we  may  avoid  an  in- 
temiptton  of  the  significant  public  bene- 
fit now  experienced  pursuant  to  the 
sports  anti-blackout  law. 
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By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
S.  2555.  A  bill  to  eatabUsh  a  national 
rangelands  rehabifitatlon  and  protection 
program.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

NATIONAL  K&IfCZT.Ain)S  POLICT  ACT  OT  1*78 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing, today,  legislation  which.  If 
enacted,  will  stabilize  and  significantly 
improve  a  large  segment  of  our  Nation's 
deteriorating  rangelands. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  land  in 
the  11  Western  States  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  grazing  of  do- 
mestic livestock — both  cattle  and  sheep — 
is  ttie  most  significant  activity  occurring 
on  tiiese  lands  in  terms  of  acreage;  262 
million  acres  or  73  percent  of  this  Federal 
land  is  allocated  for  grazing.  This  repre- 
sents more  than  one-fourth  of  all  grazing 
land — public  and  private — in  the  United 
States.  Eighteen  percent  of  our  beef 
breeding  herd  is  located  in  these  Western 
States,  and  many  of  these  cattle  are  on 
public  lands  at  least  part  of  each  year. 

It  is  Important  for  all  <rf  us  to  remem- 
ber that  the  grazing  of  livestock  is  one 
economic  pursuit  which  can  be  truly 
compatliile  with  many  other  uses  of  the 
public  land,  Including  those  of  particular 
importance  to  environmentalists  such  as 
proTision  of  wildlife  habitat  and  primi- 
tive recreation  opportunities.  By  utilizing 
existing  technology  and  management 
techniques,  we  can  enhance  these  uses 
and  simultaneously  increase  the  gracing 
capacity  of  timelanda. 

Mr.  President,  Uds  legislation  offers  an 
opportunity  to  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram which  would  he  beneficial — ^In  fact 
critically  important— to  both  environ- 
mental and  economic  interests.  In  view 
of  the  importance  of  our  Western  live- 
stock industry  and  the  truly  multljde- 
use  character  of  ttie  public  lands  allo- 
cated to  grazing,  it  is  Imperative  ttiatwe 
pursue  the  wise  public  policies  set  forth 
in  this  measure  to  guarantee  the  future 
productivity  and  quality  of  these  lands. 

Presoitiy.  however,  we  are  not  pur- 
suing pubUe  ptdides  on  our  f^ederal 
rangelaiMj  which  will  asaure  soeh  f utnre 
productivity  and  quality.  A  far  more  dis- 
mal future  is  foreseen,  particularly  for 
the  national  resource  lands  under  tiie 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. Grazing  Is  permitted  on  more 
than  160  mUlion  aores  of  the  national 
resource  lands.  Moat  of  thla  acreage  is 
administered  through  a  system  of  grat- 
ing districts  e8tat)B8hed  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Grazing  Service  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  cre- 
ated in  1946  in  a  OMUoUdation  of  the 
Oeneral  Land  Qfflee  and  ttw  Orazinc 
Service,  aoeeeeded  to  tbe  Senrloe'a  role 
of  administering  the  graainff  dlstricta. 
Today,  the  BLM  oreraees.  through  ap- 
proximately 2«,40e  Hoenses.  leases  and 
permits  annually,  tbe  use  of  nearly  12 
million  animal  unit  months  of  usage  by 
3.5  million  cattle  and  4.9  million  dieep 
on  the  national  resource  lands.  TMs  ac- 
tivity Is  stin  conducted  principally  under 
the  authority  of  the  Tajrlor  ^^^'f^g  Act. 
That  act  authoriaed  tbe  nHocation  of 
f^ederal  rangeland  to  Uviestock  cperatow 
by  permit  for  the  spedfle  laii  iiuaus  of 
sUbOislng  the  livestock  IndUBtry  depend- 


ent on  the  public  range,  preventing  in- 
Jury  to  the  range  by  overgrazing,  and 
providing  tor  the  orderty  use,  improve- 
ment, and  dev<dopment  of  the  range. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  nearly 
four  decades  lata*,  several  of  the  pur- 
poses ot  that  act  are  still  unmet.  Stabili- 
sation of  the  Industry  has  occurred  and 
a  measure  of  order  in  the  grazing  use  of 
the  range  has  bem  established.  Ttie  In- 
dustry is  no  longer  dependent  oc  the 
massive  speculation  at  the  cattle  baron 
period  of  western  history.  Stockmen  are 
no  longer  threatened  wltii  sudden  whole- 
sale bankruptcies  similar  to  those  which 
followed  the  brutal  winters  of  1885-S6 
and  1886-87  and  the  intervening  summer 
drought.  The  institution  ot  the  permit 
system  ended  the  lawless  period  of  un- 
restricted grazing  of  puUie  lands  which 
began  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  and 
the  notorious  range  wars  and  illegal 
fencings,  which  characterized  that  pe- 
riod. 

The  range,  however,  stfll  suffers  from 
overgrazing  and  its  productivity  is  not 
Improving.  Although  the  rate  of  deteri- 
oration which  occurred  in  the  late  1800's 
and  early  1900's  when  grazing  was  unre- 
stricted has  tieen  slowed,  the  sad  fact 
remafau  that  the  range  is  still  deteriorat- 
ing and  Its  overall  productivity  Is  dis- 
mally poor.  So  long  as  this  trend  con- 
tinues— and  l»ec<Mne8  worse — the  qimllty 
of  our  envircoiment  will  he  impaired  and 
the  economic  viability  of  a  significant 
portion  of  our  livestodc  industry  will  be 
endangered. 

A  recent  fiiterior  Department  report 
foretells  the  truly  unfortunate  future  we 
may  expect  for  these  rangelands  in  fiie 
absence  of  remedial  legislation.  TMs  re- 
port was  written  In  response  to  a  request 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  its  report  on  the  fiscal  year  19TS 
appropriations  bill  for  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies.  TIm  committee  asked  the 
Department  to  review  the  condition  of 
the  Federal  ranselands  and  the  Depart- 
ment's range  programs  and  submit  its 
findings  togrOier  with  recommendations 
for  correcting  major  deflclendea.  In  Jan- 
uary, the  BLM  fulfilled  this  request  by 
snbsiltting  to  the  Committee  the  "Range 
Condition  Report."  The  findings  in  this 
report  conoendng  the  condition  of  the 
range  on  the  national  rebouree  lands, 
while  probably  not  at  all  surprising  to 
livestock  producers  and  other  range 
users,  were  sppalUng  to  me.  I  would  Hke 
to  diare  some  of  these  flniHngB  with  you: 

Aocordlnf  to  the  report,  only  2  percent 
or  3.2  mllBon  acres  of  Vbe  national  re- 
source lands  is  in  exc^ent  condition. 
Aimther  28  percent  or  45.6  million  acres 
is  in  poor  coiktttlon  and  5  percet^t  or  8.2 
million  acres  is  in  l>ad  condition.  In  my 
own  State  of  Colorado,  csily  12  percent 
of  the  7.9  mflllon  acres  of  BLM  land  Is 
rated  good  or  better,  wtafle  93  i>ercent 
Is  poor  or  worse. 

I  want  to  tnsibasixe  tliat  the  truly  dis- 
maying aspect  of  the  report's  fiiulings 
is  that  we  are  not  simply  faced  with  a 
condition  but  also  a  trend.  With  16  per- 
cent of  the  range  oontlnuiiig  to  decline, 
the  reports  projections  indicate  that  in 
2S  years  the  productive  eapabOity  of  the 
range  could,  at  present  management 
levels,  be  furUier  decreased  hy  as  mudi 
as  28  percent. 


Erosion  figures  on  these  lands  are  no 
Iietter.  An  inventory  of  erosion  condi- 
tions conducted  on  144.5  mHllon  acres  of 
the  national  resource  lands  vrtr  the  past 
5  years  and  contained  in  the  report  In- 
dicate that  91  percent  of  the  national 
resource  laiKis  is  presently  sustaining 
some  soil  loss.  Ten  percent  is  in  eMber  a 
critical  or  severe  erosion  conditlen. 
ERightly  less  tt»n  half  ot  the  acreage — 62 
million  acres — is  in  an  imaeceptaMe  con- 
dition l>ecau8e  of  depleted  v«getatlon  and 
excessive  runoff.  Over  46  percent  of  the 
acreage,  according  to  the  report,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  a  slightly  eroding  con- 
dition and  no  real  damage  haB  yet  been 
sustained.  However,  the  report  contains 
the  warning  tiiat — 

Management  practices  otct  tbe  next  few 
years  wUl  determine  whether  (the  l««d>  can 
be  stabilized  or  if  (it)  will  further  deterio- 
rate, lortng  prodoctlYity  at  an  ever-lncrea°- 
Ingrate. 

At  present  management  levels,  the  re- 
port estimates  that  in  20  years  another 
8  percent  or  11  to  12  mfltton  acres  will 
he  eroded  to  a  serious  condition  and  over 
50  ijercent  could  be  in  an  unacceptable 
erodon  condition. 

Mi-.  President,  we  simply  catmot  afford 
to  afiow  further  deterioration  of  our 
pirtiUc  range.  To  do  so  would  threaten 
not  only  local  and  regional  economic  and 
environmental  conditions  bat  also  inter- 
national commitments. 

At  a  time  when  critic  3l  "world  food 
shortages  are  forcing  us  to  leevaliiate 
our  grain-feed  lot  method  of  bringln- 
livestock  to  the  market  the  alternative 
of  maintaining  livestock  longer  on  the 
range  is  hetag  seriously  fru8trate(S  hf  a 
decline  in  forage  resources.  Bimllarly.  a 
continued  decline  in  the  condition  of  the 
pubUc  range  will  he  refiected  in  a  poten- 
tiid  loss  of  livestock  grazing  privileges 
threatening  the  livelihood  of  individual 
stockmen  and  posing  the  danger  of  seri- 
ous economie  disruption  to  western  com- 
munities dependent  on  this  ecwjomic 
use  of  adjacent  public  lands.  Even  to<^y, 
these  stoeloaen  and  their  communities 
suffer  from  reduced  allotments  each  time 
an  allotment  management  plan  is  writ- 
ten. Uiafwtunately,  they  must  al>6orb 
this  loa  of  revenue,  caused  by  eartier 
ovei glazing— the  result  of  unaatlsfaetory 
Federal  administration  of  the  Federal 
range  or  none  at  all.  Yet,  as  the  report 
flhowB,  If  the  present  management  oon- 
tinoes,  tlie  range  wO  deenne  f  lather  and 
more  redoettons  In  the  rise  of  the  herds 
on  these  lands  win  be  reiiQired.  Ttils  win 
be  aoeompanied  by  adtfitiotial  loes  of  in- 
come to  the  stockmen  and  tlie  local  mer- 
chants dependent  on  the  purcSiasIng 
power  that  kwome  provides.  I,  for  one, 
believe  we  carmot  ask  these  stockmen 
and  tlielr  friends  and  neighbors  to  suffer 
further  from  inadequate  OovemmenA 
range  policies. 

Otlwr  potential  losses  resulting  from 
a  detertorating  range  are  of  equal  or 
greater  signmcsmce.  Ttiese  losses  include 
continued  and  worsening  «<QBlon,  de- 
tertoratkm  in  water  quality,  less  of  wlld- 
itfe  and  raereatlan  values,  and  a  genoal 
decline  In  the  basle  prodnetlve  oapabttlty 
of  tiwse  lands.  Ftotheimute,  mitold  indi- 
rect ooals  wm  likely  be  Inearred  tlmmgh 
iloed  damage  and  stream  and  rmerrolr 
sedlmentatlen.  "nK  BUI  report  dlseusses 
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tb«  potanUal  value  In  ecooomic  terms  of 
«aeh<tf  UmmIomm. 

My  coliMmMi  irill  recall  that  last  Con- 
wnm  w  ahaeled  Pnldlc  Iaw  93-320.  the 
OolonMlo  River  Basin  Salinity  Ccmtrol 
Act,  to  Inqdement  the  August  20,  1973, 
agreeflBflDt  with  MeKlco.  This  acreement 
cominlii  as  and  the  act  requires  us  to 
mount  major— and,  I  might  add,  expen- 
sivfr—cfforts  to  reverse  the  trend  of  In- 
attatag  MUnity  in  the  Colorado  River. 
TbeM  iHtMathely  mandated  efforts  are 
tlureateoed  by  a  "Imsiness  as  usual"  Fed- 
eral poature  toward  the  administration 
of  the  rangeland,  Approzimatdy  40  per- 
cent of  the  national  resource  lands  allo- 
cated to  grasing  would  be  in  the  Colorado 
River  drainage:  continued  deterioration 
would  significantly  increase  the  salinity 
oftfaatilvw. 

Mr.  Prerident,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
unfortunate  future  need  not  occiir,  that 
we  can  halt  this  deterioration  of  the  Fed- 
eral rangrianda.  BLM  range  specialists 
have  demonstrated  on  about  25  million 
acres  of  natJonal  resource  lands  that 
through  intensive  management  techni- 
ques, the  trend  can  be  reversed.  Many 
wmdd  argue  that  this  BLM  interest  in 
range  rslMbilitatiaa  is  %  belated  ozie 
fosoed  opoo  the  agency  by  changing  pub- 
Ue  opinioi  and  recoit  court  decisions. 
Whether  ttiis  argument  Is  valid,  however, 
is  far  less  Important  than  the  present 
ftommfndable  concern  of  the  BLM  for 
the  condittom  of  its  land  resource.  This 
concern  can  manifest  itself  only  through 
our  eneouragement  and  assistance.  We 
must  supply  the  BIM  with  the  necessary 
funds,  manpower,  and  management  di- 
rectives it  has  previously  lacked  if  the 
present  modest  vBort  is  to  be  sustained 
and  the  management  techniques  involved 
axe  to  be  applied  throughout  the  national 
resource  lands  wherever  gracing  occurs, 
m  an  effort  to  promote  and  expand  the 
existing  stahflliation  program,  the  Sen- 
ate Ulterior  and  losular  Aifalrs  Commit- 
tee, pursuant  to  section  301(c)  of  the 
CongreMlonal  Budget  Act,  recommended 
to  the  Budget  Cbmmlttee  on  March  15, 
19U,  that  the  vropoaeA  fiscal  year  1976 
BUf  budget  t<a  range  and  forage  man- 
agenent  be  increased  by  $9.1  million  to 
a  total  of  $34.2  millioa.  The  administra- 
tkm'k  request  for  $16J  million  was  only 
$lf3.000  more  than  last  year's  approprla- 
Uflo.  Tte  fommlttee  noted  that,  of  the 
•<l<lltlr«n1  funds  requested.  |L6  miUlon 
wooM  be  earmarked  for  supervisian  and 
evaluatton  of  •««««"g  range  use;  $2  mll- 
Uon  to  flhangee  in.  or  further  inudemen- 
tatlan  of.  tiie  existing  200  allotment  man- 
■— mwTt  plans,  placing  4.5  million  more 
aoras  under  intensive  managonent  and 
providing  forage  for  80,000  to  100.000 
more  cattle;  and  $4.4  million  would  be 
wed  to  implement  90  of  290  allotment 
management  plans  already  prepared  but 
not  yet  implemented,  plachig  2  million 
more  acres  under  intoisive  management 
and  generating  feed  for  an  addiUonal 
39,000  ta40.000  cattle. 

By  making  these  bicreases  to  the  pro- 
poead  budget,  we  could  modestly  Increase 
the  rate  at  w^iieh  allotment  management 
plans  are  developed  and  Implemented. 
However,  since  the  BLM  estimates  that 
25  mmiqn  acres  are  In  need  of  tanmedi- 
ate  rebaUUtation  to  protect  watersheds 
and  Improve  range  and  forage,  it  Is  ap- 


parent that  even  the  proposed  increases. 
In  the  kmg  term,  would  prove  woefully 
toadequate.  The  only  truly  effective  re- 
medy for  the  proUons  facing  this  seg- 
ment of  our  Natltm's  rangeland  is 
broad-based  Intensive  management  pro- 
gram designed  to  halt  the  deterioration 
of  the  rangeland  and  significantly  in- 
crease the  range's  productive  capacity. 

The  bin  I  am  introducing  today  would 
establish  such  a  management  program. 
Many  of  the  bill's  general  provlsioDs  re- 
flect recommendations  outlined  in  the 
BLM's  range  conditimi  report.  The  legis- 
lation directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  an  intensive  20-year 
range  management  program  designed  to 
correct  present  deficiencies  and  provide 
for  full  r^iabilitation  of  the  rangeland 
of  the  national  resource  lands.  The  bill 
would  also  provide  management  direc- 
tives requiring  that  this  rangeland  be 
managed  to  insure  fvOl  productive  ca- 
pacity in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  resource 
values  and  with  the  multble-use,  sus- 
tained-yield concept  of  land  manage- 
ment. 

The  bin  provides  the  oppoi-tunity  for 
strong  citizen  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment participation.  "Hie  Secretary  is 
required  early  on,  to  propose  for  public 
comment,  specific  plans  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  various  areas  of  the  BLM 
range  and  to  make  public  specific  time 
tables  for  actions  he  proposes  to  take. 
I  feel  that  these  provisions  requiring 
adequate  notice  and  effective  participa- 
tion of  State  and  local  governments, 
users,  and  the  public  are  extremely  im- 
portant. It  is  imperative  that  the  Secre- 
tary caref ull}'  heed  the  comments  of,  and 
be  held  accountable  for  his  actions  by, 
those  most  direcUy  affected — the  range 
users  and  State  and  local  governments. 
Funds  authorized  under  this  legisla- 
tion would  total  $22  million  for  1976,  $27 
million  in  1977,  $32  millitMi  in  1978,  $37 
million  in  1079,  and  an  additional  $1  mil- 
lion each  year  thereafter  through  1996. 
Obviously,  the  costs  of  such  a  plan  are 
high.  However,  as  I  poined  out  earlier, 
the  direct  and  Indirect  costs  resulting 
fnHn  delay  and  continued  range  de- 
terioration are  much  higher. 

Moreover,  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  benefits  of  such  a  long-teim 
management  program  are  many.  Under 
such  a  program,  the  BLM  has  estimated 
potential  forage  iiusreases  at  39  percent 
for  livestock  and  32  percent  for  big  game 
animals.  Erosion  could  be  reduced  to  ac- 
ceptable levels  on  an  estimated  80  per- 
cent of  the  BLM  range,  and  a  50-percent 
improvement  In  watershed  conditions  is 
predicted. 

Overall,  these  benefits  total  an  esti- 
mated $125  million  anntially,  according 
to  the  BLM  report. 

Mr.  President,  even  a  cursory  compar- 
ison of  these  $125  million  aimual  benefits 
with  an  Initial  cost  of  $22  million  and  a 
maximimi  yearly  cost  of  $54  million  dis- 
closed a  highly  favorable  cost-benefit 
ratio — one  not  duidicated  in  many  Fed- 
eral programs  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
I  tndy  believe  that  the  type  ot  intensive 
range  management  program  which  this 
bill  woidd  establish  Is,  hi  fact,  a  bargahi 
for  all  of  us  interested  In  Improving  the 
public  range. 


I  plan  to  schedule  hearings  on  this  bill 
in  the  near  future  in  order  to  provide  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  further  explore 
the  problems  associated  with  range  re- 
habilitation and  maintenance.  I  am 
especially  interested  in  using  the  hearing 
process  to  help  us  formulate  a  set  of  spe- 
cific standards  for  range  rehabilitation 
which  can  be  Incorporated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough  the  urgent  need  for  this  critically 
impmtsmt  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord,  as 
follows: 

S.  2555 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  National  Rangelands 
Policy  Act  of  1976. 

FIMUiMCS  AND  PUBPOSE 

Sj:c.  2.  (a)  The  CSongress  finds  that — 

(1)  much  or  America's  western  public 
rangelands  Is  in  a  deteriorating  condition,  a 
condition  which  threatens  the  economic  llve- 
llbood  of  individual  users  of  such  laud  and 
the  economic  stability  of  neighboring  com- 
munities which  are  situated  In  the  vicinity 
of  such  land,  present  levels  of  meat  produc- 
tion, and  the  quality  and  avallabUity  of 
scarce  western  water  supplies,  United  States 
obligations  to  Mexico  concerning  the  salinity 
level  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  maintenance 
of  critical  wildlife  habitat,  and  the  viabUlty 
of  flood  prevention  programs. 

(2)  only  17  percent  of  the  ISO  million  acres 
of  rangelands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Laud  Management  Is  in  satisfactory  or  better 
condition,  83  percent  of  such  land  Is  produc- 
ing less  than  its  potential,  and  33  percent  of 
such  land  is  In  poor  or  worse  condition; 

(3)  the  rangeland  wUl  continue  to  decline 
under  present  management  levels  with  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  projections  in- 
dicating that  in  25  years  the  productive  capa- 
bility could  further  decrease  as  much  as  26 
percent;  and 

(4)  Uils  trend  must  be  reversed  by  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  a  program  of  intensi- 
fied management  of  the  rangeland,  a  program 
which  would  provide  the  additional  benefits 
of  increased  soil  and  wateruhed  stability,  pro- 
tection of  water  quality  and  maintenance  of 
present  water  production  levels  In  the  forage 
resource  and  a  consequent  rise  in  livestock 
production  and  enhancement  of  wildlife  habi- 
tat, reduced  flood  danger,  and  economic 
stabllizatkm  of  communities  and  Individuals 
dependent  on  this  land. 

(b)  The  Ck>ngreas  hereby  finds  a  necessity 
for,  and.  declares  a  national  commitment  to, 
the  rehabilitation  and  protection  of  range- 
lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  program  to  identify  the  deficien- 
cies in  rangeland  conditions  and  to  plan  and 
effect  actions  to  correct  those  deficiencies  and 
restore  such  land  to,  and  maintain  It  In, 
fuU  productive  ci^Mtclty. 

tANCELANDS   INVXNTORT 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shaU 
develop  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  maintain  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  thereafter  a  comprehensive  and 
appropriately  detailed  inventory  of  aU  range- 
lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"rangelands") .  This  inventca^  shall  Identify 
the  reaourcM  of  and  deficiencies  in  the  range- 
lands  and  sbaU  b«  kept  current  so  as  to  re- 
flect changes  In  conditions. 
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Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  two  years 
of  enactment  of  thU  Act,  develop  and,  there- 
after, maintain,  revise  as  necessary,  and  im- 
plement a  rangelands  rehabilitation  and  pio- 
lectlon  program  for  the  intensive  manage- 
ment of  the  rangelands,  which  shall  have  as 
Its  purpose  the  correction  of  the  deficiencies 
in  the  rangelands  as  inventoried  pursuant  to 
nection  3  and  the  full  rehabilitation  of  such 
lands  within  20  years  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Such  program  shall  also  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  lands  thereafter  in  full 
productive  capacity  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  re- 
source values  Identified  by  this  Act  and  with 
the  multiple  use,  sustained  yield  concept  of 
land  management. 

Such  program  shall  Include  plans  for  the 
various  areas  of  the  rangelands,  which  plans 
specify  the  actions,  and  the  schedule  there- 
of, to  be  undertaken  on  such  areas  within 
said  20-year  period.  Such  plans  may  identify 
areas  of  the  rangelands  which,  because  of 
their  small  relative  size,  minor  resotirce 
value,  scattered  land  ownership,  or  other 
reasons,  are  unsuitable  for  the  intensive 
management  required  by  this  Act  and  pro- 
vide for  custodial  management  of  such  lands 
to  arrest  further  decline  thereof  and  to  pro- 
tect values  identified  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

RANOELANOB  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  manage  the 
rangelands  in  accordance  with  rangelands 
rehabilitation  and  protection  program. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS, USERS ,  AND  TBE  PUBLIC 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary,  by  regulation,  shall 
establish  procedures.  Including  public  hear- 
ings where  appropriate,  to  give  State  and 
local  governments,  users  of  the  rangelands, 
and  the  public  adequate  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  upon  the  rangelands 
rehabilitation  and  protection  program  at 
each  significant  step  In  its  preparation  and 
implementation. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  an  an- 
nual rangelands  report  which  he  shall  make 
available  to  the  public  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  120  days  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  r^ort  shaU  in- 
clude. In  appropriate  detail,  an  analysis  of 
the  oondltlon  of  the  rangelands,  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  rangelands  rehabilitation 
and  protection  program,  and  the  advances 
made  in  meeting  the  objective  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 
t22.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1978,  $27,000,000  Ui 
fiscal  year  1977.  $32,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1978,  $37,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1979  and  there- 
after in  sums  beginning  at  $38,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1980  and  increasing  by  Incre- 
ments of  $1,000,000  each  fiscal  year  to  and 
Including  fiscal  year  1996. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  2556.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
participation  in  modifying  the  Upper 
Baker  project.  Baker  River,  Washington. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  will 
enable  the  Corps  of  E^nglneers  to  increase 
its  flood  control  storage  capacity  In 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.'s  Upper 
Baker  Reservoir  on  the  Baker  River  in 
Skagit  County,  Wash.  I  am  introducing 
the  legislation  now  so  it  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
during  its  forthcoming  hearings  on  the 
omnibus  water  resources  development 
biU. 


The  SeatUe  District  Engineer  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  had  this  problem 
under  study  for  quite  some  time  and  has 
recommmded  a  specific  plan  for  increas- 
ing the  storage  capaci^  in  the  Upper 
Baker  Reservoir.  That  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  North  Pacific  Division 
Engineer  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  The  Skagit  County 
commissioners  support  that  plan.  Also, 
during  hearings  on  the  plan,  the  Skagit 
Envlronmoital  Council  and  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  both  indicated  they  had 
no  objections  to  it.  Puget  Soimd  Power  ti 
Light  Co.,  has  no  objection  nor  has  the 
Bnmeville  Power  Admlnistrati(xi  regis- 
tered any  objection.  Finally,  the  plan  is 
consistent  with  the  FPC  license  for  the 
Upper  Baker  project. 

The  corps  transmitted  a  draft  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  on  the  plan 
to  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality 
on  February  10,  1975.  The  plan  together 
with  a  revised  draft  EIS  will  shortly  be 
sent  to  relevant  State  and  Federal  agoi- 
cies  which  will  have  90  days  in  which  to 
offer  any  further  comments.  Following 
that  period,  a  final  EIS  wiU  be  filed  with 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
At  that  point,  then,  the  corps  will  be  in 
a  position  to  submit  to  Congress,  through 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  legislation  required  to  implement  the 
plan.  However,  I  fear  that  the  corps  may 
not  complete  the  review  process  and  ob- 
tain OMB  clearance  In  time  to  submit 
legislation  for  consideration  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  during  Its  hearings 
on  the  omnibus  water  development  bill. 
I  undovtand  those  hearings  are  to  begin 
later  this  month. 

That,  then,  Is  why  I  am  now  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  which  would  simply 
implement  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  District  Engineer.  Specifically,  it 
would  enable  the  coipe  to  InewMe  tti 
flood  control  storage  capacity  in  the 
Upper  Baker  Reservoir  from  the  present 
capacity  of  16,000  acre-feet  to  74,000 
acre.-feet.  It  would  also  permit  power  to 
be  transferred  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west Federal  Power  Sys^m  to  Puget 
Sound  Power  It  Light  Co.  as  replacement 
"In  kind"  for  any  power  losses  expe- 
rienced by  the  company  because  of  the 
increased  storage  capacity.  The  amoimt 
of  power  transferred  to  the  company 
would  be  determined  by  the  corps  in  con- 
Jimction  with  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  district  engineer's  report  makes 
clear  the  need  for  the  additional  storage 
cai>acity  and  the  economic  justification 
for  providing  that  additional  capacity. 
His  report  states: 

Additional  flood  control  storage  at  the 
Upper  Baker  project  wovild  help  reduce  Skagit 
River  flooding  downstream  of  Concrete, 
Washington,  benefitting  nearly  100,000  acres 
of  flood  plain  which  contains  portions  of  the 
towns  of  Sedro  Woolley,  Burlington,  Mount 
Vernon,  and  LaConner  as  well  as  other 
smaller  communities  and  substantial  agri- 
cultural lands. 

The  report  also  estimates  that  power 
revenues  foregone  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  providing  replacement  power 
to  Puget  Sound  Power  Si  Light  would  be 
only  about  $56,000  annually.  Benefits,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  very  substantial. 
Thus,  the  Dlsblct  Engineer  estimates 


that  increasing  the  storage  capacity  in 
the  reservoir  will  have  a  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  of  2.6  to  1. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
district  engineer's  report  also  states: 

There  are  no  significant  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  anticipated  from  implement- 
ing the  proposed  plan  and  the  prc^xisal  Is 
compatible  with  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  System  status  for  the  Skagit  River  as 
currently  proposed  by  the  UJ3.  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  followed  by 
the  syllabus  from  the  district  engineer's 
report. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
syllabus  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

&  3666 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  hereby  authorized  to  partici- 
pate in  modification  of  the  Upper  Baker 
Project,  Baker  River,  Washington,  owner  and 
operated  by  the  PUget  Sound  Power  and 
Light  Company,  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  reconunendatiouE  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
94-  to  provide  for  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect for  flood  control  purposes,  and  for  the 
replacement  In  kind  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west Federal  Power  System  of  power  losses 
experienced  by  the  Piiget  Sound  Power  and 
Light  Company  as  a  result  of  such  opera- 
tions, the  amount  of  such  replacement  en- 
ergy and  capacity  to  be  determined  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  In  conjunction  with  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Syllabus 

The  purpose  of  the  study  discussed  in  this 
report  was  to  Investigate  the  feasibUity  and 
desirability  of  providing  additional  flood 
control  storage  at  Upper  Baker  project, 
owned  and  operated  by  Puget  Sound  Power 
and  Lght  Company  (Puget  Power),  as  an 
early  action  element  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  adopted  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  River 
Basins  Commission  for  the  Puget  Sound  and 
Adjacent  Waters  study  area.  Additional  fiood 
contnd  storage  at  the  Upper  Baker  project 
would  help  reduce  Skagit  River  fioodlng 
downstream  of  Concrete,  Washington,  bene- 
fiting nearly  100,000  acres  of  flood  plain 
which  contain  portions  of  the  towns  of  Sedro 
WoUey,  Burlington,  Mount  Vernon,  and  La 
Conner,  as  well  as  other  smaUer  communities 
and  substantial  agricultural  lands. 

Skagit  River  flood  plain  ciurently  Is  pro- 
vided limited  protection  by  locally  con- 
structed dikes  and,  since  1953,  through  use 
of  120,000  acre-feet  of  storage  space  in  Ross 
reservoir,  a  hydroelectric  project  owned  and 
operated  by  Seattle  City  Light.  Also.  16,000 
acre -feet  of  flood  control  storage  is  now 
provided  at  Upper  Baker  project  as  com- 
pensation for  natural  vaUey  storage  loat  by 
project  construction.  The  minimum  safe 
channel  capacity  in  leveed  areas  below  the 
town  of  Burlington  amounts  to  i4>prozlmate- 
ly  84,000  cubic  feet  per  second  (c.f.s.),  repre- 
senting a  flood  having  an  average  recurrence 
Interval  of  3  years.  Studies  have  found  that 
the  additional  floor  control  storage  at  Upper 
Baker  project  partlaUy  meets  the  needs  of 
the  Skagit  River  baaln  for  additional  flood 
control  and  Is  consistent  with  Skagit  Coun- 
ty's adoprted  comprehensive  flood  control 
plan.  Other  flood  control  improvements,  in- 
cluding the  Federally  authorized  Skagit 
River  Levee  and  Channel  Improvement  and 
Avon  Bjrpass  projects,  are  also  elements  of 
the  county's  long-range  plan.  The  levee  and 
channel  improvement  project  is  strongly 
supported  by  Skagit  County  and  Is  expected 
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to  te  ■chaduled  Xor  pracoastrucUou  pUn- 
nlnc  Bnb—quent  to  CongrMakmal  autborlza- 
tloa  o<  tte  power  loaa  compensation  emlled 
for  In  tb*  ptea  tecommended  In  this  report. 
AMtttonal  load  eontrol  etonge  qMuse  of 
sa  JM  Mra-flMfe  at  Upper  Baker  project  was 
found  to  fee  JortOed.  Tba  recommended  plan 
would  be  liHemenXid  by  prorkUng  replace- 
meat  power  to  Pn^et  Foiver  for  power  loaaes 
Ineutred  aa  a  teault  at  tb*  flood  control  opw- 
atlon.  Hie  power  rerenuae  foregone  by  Ae 
VBderal  Ooremment  In  providing  replace- 
ment power  coold  amoont  to  $54,000  an- 
nually. T%a  aTerage  annual  cost  ot  the  power 
loae  waed  In  econwiilr  analysis  was  iMued 
on  fcovMlag  equlralent  power  from  new  fa- 
cilities, constructed  through  joint  pubUe- 
privata  flaanoing  Average  annual  ecoaomlc 
cosU  are  estimated  at  M34,0Q0.  The  avenge 
annual  flood  damage  reduction  benefits  that 
would  reeult  from  the  proposed  operation 
change  are  estimated  at  •1.127,000.  The  plan 
is  eeeaoatfeally  Justified  with  a  beneflt-cost 
ratio  of  a  J  to  1. 

Tbare  are  ao  algnlflcant  adverse  envlron- 
WMwtal  efleets  anticipated  from  implement- 
ing tke  propessd  plan.  Possibly,  acme  reduc- 
ttaa  U  aadkafy  salmon  egg  losses  now  occiir- 
iteg  undsr  tiM  exlatlag  project  operation  may 
result  laddsatal  to  the  l|ood  coatrol  draw- 
down. TtM  revlaad  project  operation  woiUd  be 
carefully  monitored  during  the  initial  years 
of  operatloa  change  to  verify  current  expec- 
tatloosL  Tbe  propoeal  is  compatible  with  Na- 
tkmal  wild  and  Scenic  River  System  sUtus 
for  the  Skagit  River  as  currently  proposed 
by  the  XJM.  Porast  Service. 

The  District  Knglneer  recommends  that. 
subject  to  certain  conditions  of  non -Federal 
coc^eratlon  as  outlined  In  this  report,  the 
proposed  operational  change  of  the  Upper 
Baker  project  In  the  Interest  of  additional 
flood  control  storage  be  implemented  and 
that  Federal  compensation  of  Puget  Power 
for  attendant  power  lasses  by  power  la  kind 
and  tlm*  from  the  Federal  system  (Bonne- 
▼lUe  Fower  Administration)  be  authorized. 
The  annoal  revenues  foregone  by  Bonneville 
FBwer  in  providing  the  reidacement  power 
wwold  be  eoaaldered  a  nonreimbursable  Fed- 
eral flood  aoatiOl  cost,  to  be  deducted  aaeh 
year  from  the  reimbursable  (power)  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  aecotint  of  the  Chief 
Joseph  Dam.  Hufns  Woods  Lake.  Washington, 
project. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself 
and  ICr.  MuaxB) : 

S.  253«.  A  faffl  to  amend  title  Xvn  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  tiie 
opdatinf  o<  the  life  safety  reqnimnents 
whieh  are  mpUcaMe  to  nursing  homes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATHAWAT.  Bfr.  President.  I  am 
pieawd  to  JntrodQce  today  along  with 
Senator  Mitbkii  a  bill  which  would  malce 
the  1973  Life  Safety  Code  applicable  to 
•fcHled  nunteg  facilities  under  tiUe 
XVm  and  ZIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  rather  than  the  ctxrrently  mandated 
•cAt  standard  of  the  1967  Life  Safety 
Code. 

Our  bill  Is  similar  to  8.  1563  as  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Moss  who  has  done 
such  valuable  work  in  the  field  of  nursing 
homes.  In  fact  the  fint  section  of  this  bill 
is  identical  to  thai  <tf  S.  1563.  However, 
the  second  section  of  our  bin  takes  ac- 
count of  Oie  substantaial  efforts  many 
nursing  home  owners  luive  made  to  com- 
ply with  the  i>rovl8lons  of  the  1967  Code. 

The  Life  Safety  Code  is  prcnmilgated 
by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion. The  association  is  an  indequendent 
nonprofll  groap  which  analyses  the 
canae  of  fbw  involving  loss  of  human 
life,  and,  based  upon  the  results  of  Its 


research,  establishes  construction  stand- 
ards to  limit  and  h<q>efully  to  eliminate 
such  loss  in  the  future. 

Since  1967,  the  MFPA  has  revised  its 
Life  Safety  Code  twice,  in  1970  and  1973. 
These  revisions  have  been  the  result  of 
ongoing  research  and  field  testing,  and 
incorporate  various  technological  ad- 
vances in  fire  protection  equipment 
which  have  occurred  over  the  interven- 
ing years. 

In  comparing  the  1967  and  1973  Codes, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  1973  Code  allows 
for  some  tradeoffs  to  be  made  between 
fireproof  construction  materials  on  the 
one  hand  and  sprinklers,  smolu  detec- 
tion, and  other  fire  prevention  technol- 
ogies on  the  other.  The  1967  Code  pri- 
marily stresses  the  use  of  fireproof  mate- 
rials in  lieu  of  detection  and  q^rinkler 
teclonology,  while  the  1973  Code  em- 
phasizes greater  use  of  sprinklers  and 
detection,  and  less  use  of  fireproof  mate- 
rial. Because  of  the  nature  of  these 
tradeoffs,  full  compliance  with  either 
code  wovdd  protect  the  lives  of  the  pa- 
tients affected. 

The  intent  of  our  second  section  is  to 
allow  those  homes,  which  in  the  past  few 
years  have  undertaken  the  expense  of 
meeting  the  1967  Code  and  have  passed 
the  requisite  inspections,  to  continue  to 
operate  imder  that  standard  without  the 
potential  increased  burden  imposed  by 
the  1973  Code,  which  would  not  add  to 
patient  protection,  given  full  compliance 
with  the  prior  Code. 

Also,  the  bill  would  allow  existing  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  unable  to 
fully  comply  with  the  1967  Code  due  to 
its  requirement  of  basic  structural 
changes  to  instead  meet  the  1973  Code 
by  installing  the  required  equipment. 
Many  of  th&se  homes  have  in  the  past 
few  j-ears  been  granted  waivers  based  on 
a  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  that 
their:  individual  fire  protection  system 
offered  equivalent  safety  features  to  the 
1967  Code.  This  case-by-case  system 
created  an  unfortimate  climate  of  im- 
certalnty  both  for  nursing  home  oper- 
ators and  patients.  This  bill  would  end 
that  imcertainty  and  allow  operators  to 
proceed  alternatively  under  the  1967 
Code  or  1973  Code  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibility to  patients  and  to  the  public 

Such  a  change  is  particularly  desirable 
because  some  States,  particularly  the 
State  of  Maine,  have  mandated  compli- 
ance with  the  1973  Code  for  purposes 
of  State  laws  on  fire  safety.  Under  cur- 
rent Federal  law  Maine's  operators  have 
also  been  required  to  meet  the  struc- 
tural standards  of  the  1967  Code. 

This  system  of  double  compliance  re- 
sults in  an  unjustified  and  wasteful  ex- 
penditure since  costs  of  compliance  are 
ultimately  passed  through  to  patients 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  the  form 
of  medicare  and  medicaid  disbursements. 
Because  this  proposed  legislation  is  so 
relevant  to  the  current  problem  faced 
by  Maine  nursing  home  operators,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  MEiine  delegation.  Congressmen 
Cohen  and  Emery,  are  introducing  an 
identical  bill  today  in  the  House. 

H<H>efully  this  legislation  can  be  ex- 
pedited so  that  the  inequity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  present  situation  will  be 
eliminated. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce with  Senator  Hathawat  legislation 
to  implement  the  1973  Life  Safety  Code 
for  all  Allied  nursing  f acUltlee  currently 
partldpaUng  in  the  medicare  and  medi- 
caid programs. 

Nursing  h(Hnes  wishing  to  receive  reim- 
bursement under  these  programs  must 
comply  with  federal  requirements,  in- 
cluding those  embodied  in  the  Life  Safety 
Code.  That  code,  which  is  a  complex  set 
of  fire  safety  standards,  is  promulgated 
by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion which  studies  and  aniUyzes  tbe 
causes  of  fire  and  establishes  a  variety  of 
construction  standards  to  minimize  loss 
of  life  to  fire. 

The  importance  of  the  association  in 
nursing  h<nne  safety  standards  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  1967  Social  Secutty 
Amendments  and  since  then  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  has  adopted  tJie  NFPA  recom- 
mendations. 

The  committee  on  safety  to  life  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association 
works  on  a  continuing  basis  to  monitor 
improvements  in  the  field  of  fire  preven- 
tion and  publishes  revised  editions  of  the 
Life  Safety  Code  every  3  years  to  reflect 
technological  Improvements  in  systems 
and  devices,  in  addition  to  new  construc- 
tion methods. 

The  1973  edition  of  the  Life  Safety 
Code,  which  our  proposal  would  Imide- 
ment,  represents  the  latest  in  fire  safety 
teclinology. 

The  1967  code  has  rigid  structural  re- 
quirements and  emphasizes  the  use  of 
noncombustilde  materials.  By  compar- 
ison, the  1973  Code  is  more  flexible  and 
allows  greater  use  of  automatic  sprinUer 
systems  and  other  smoke  and  flre  detec- 
tion denees  to  achieve  a  comi>arable 
standard  of  fire  safety. 

Implementation  of  the  most  current 
version  has  been  strongly  recommended 
by  the  National  Plre  Protection  Associa- 
tion, and  by  the  American  Health  Care 
Association  and  the  National  Symposium 
on  Participative  Management  in  Nurs- 
ing Homes. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  cosponsored  legis- 
lation which  vould  serve  to  implement 
the  1973  code.  The  bUl  we  introduce  to- 
day would  also  provide  that  if  nursing 
homes  can  meet  an  equivalent  safety 
standard  under  the  1967  code,  they 
should  be  accommodated  with  that  al- 
ternative. 

Many  skilled  nursing  facilities  across 
the  Nation  have  gone  to  great  expense 
in  meeting  the  basic  structural  require- 
ments of  the  1967  code.  Section  2  of  this 
legislation  would  recognize  those  efforts 
and  allow  them  the  alternative  of  con- 
tinuing to  comply  with  that  code  with- 
out the  additional  strain  which  may  be 
placed  upon  them  through  compliance 
with  another  set  of  standards  that  would 
not  materially  improve  the  safety  of  their 
patients. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  under 
this  section,  deficiencies  in  meeting  flre 
safety  standards  for  either  code  must 
still  be  corrected  and  waivers  on  certain 
code  provisions  must  be  granted  or  re- 
newed with  i)erlodic  inspections  and 
plans  made  for  appropriate  correction. 
This  legislation  will  also  help  clarify 
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those  confusing  situations  where  differ- 
ent versions  of  the  Life  Safety  Code  are 
presently  applied.  In  my  home  State  of 
Maine,  for  instance,  compliance  with  the 
1967  code  is  a  Federal  requirement  for 
all  skilled  nursing  facihties  participat- 
ing in  medicare  and  medicaid  programs, 
while  at  the  same  time.  State  law  has 
embraced  portions  of  the  1973  code. 

I  will  work  for  prompt  passage  of  this 
bill  and  am  collaborating  with  my  col- 
leagues from  Maine  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  assisting  nursing  homes 
meet  flre  safety  standards  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  residents,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  skilled  nursing  facilities. 


By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  2560.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  that  the 
prevailing  physicians'  fees  recognized  by 
medicare  for  flscal  year  1976  are  not  less 
than  those  for  flscal  year  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

THE  PHYSICIAN  FEE  INDEX  REKORM  ACT  OF   1*75 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  is  designed  to 
correct  some  serious  problems  coimected 
with  the  physician  fee  index  provision  of 
the  medicare  part  B  program  as  estab- 
lished under  Public  Law  92-603,  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1972. 

By  way  of  introduction,  the  medicare 
progi'am  was  established  in  1965  to  pro- 
vide eligible  persons  over  the  age  of  65 
with  two  basic  forms  of  protection 
against  the  cost  of  health  care.  In  1972, 
this  protection  was  also  extended  to  the 
disabled.  One  form  of  this  protection, 
known  as  part  A,  covers  inpatient  hos- 
pital care  and  posthospital  care  in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility  or  the  patient's 
home.  This  form  of  protection  is  financed 
by  a  social  security  payroll  tax  paid  by 
employees,  their  employers,  and  the  self- 
employed. 

The  second  form  of  protection  is  a 
voluntary  program — supplementary  med- 
ical insurance  beneflts  for  the  aged  and 
disabled — part  B.  It  covers  physicians' 
medical  and  surgical  services,  including 
consultations  and  home,  ofiQce,  and  in- 
stitutional visits,  as  well  as  other  services 
ordinarily  provided  as  part  of  a  physi- 
cian's service,  such  as  diagnostic  tests, 
medical  supplies,  and  drugs  wliich  can- 
not tte  self -administered.  Part  B  also 
covers  such  things  as  durable  medical 
equipment,  ambulance  service,  prosthetic 
devices — other  than  dental — and  diag- 
nostic tests  performed  by  independent 
laboratories. 

Part  B  is  flnanced,  in  part,  from  the 
proceeds  of  premiums  collected  from 
each  eligible  beneficiary  who  has  elected 
to  be  covered  by  the  program.  Part  B  Is 
paid  for  johitly  by  the  recipient  and  the 
Federal  Government,  each  paying  one- 
half  of  the  premium.  The  premium  for 
enrollees  is  now  $6.70  each  month  and 
can  only  be  Increased  when  there  has 
been  a  general  increase  in  social  security 
beneflts.  Part  B  pays  80  percent  of  the 
reasonable  charges  after  the  beneficiary 
lias  paid  the  first  $60  In  a  covered  bill 
each  year.  Finally,  the  part  B  program  is 
administered  by  private  insurance  carri- 
ers under  contract  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 


PATIOENT    or    FART    B    SESVICES 

To  determine  the  level  of  payment  for 
services  provided  by  a  physician  the  part 
B  program  utilizes  a  "reasonable  charge" 
formula.  The  "reasonable  charge"  for  a 
specific  service.  In  the  absence  of  unusual 
medical  comiriications  or  certain  other 
circumstances,  can  be  first,  no  higher 
than  the  individual  practitioner's  cus- 
tomary charge  for  that  service;  second, 
no  higher  than  the  prevailing  charges 
made  for  similar  services  in  the  locaUty; 
and  third,  no  higher  than  the  actual 
charge  of  the  individual  physician  ren- 
dering the  service. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the  "rea- 
sonable charge'  for  a  service  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  charge  applicable  for  a  com- 
parable service  under  comparable  cir- 
cumstances to  the  policyholders  or  sub- 
scribers of  the  earners  which  administer 
tlie  supplementary  program.  The  appU- 
cation  of  these  criteria  reqiiires  that  in- 
dividual determinations  must  l>e  made 
for  each  medical  event,  taldng  into  ac- 
count the  charges  of  the  individual 
pliysician  along  with  the  charges  of  the 
other  physicians  in  the  locaUty. 

A  charge  that  exceeds  either  the  cus- 
tomary charge  of  the  practitioner  or  the 
prevaiUng  charge  in  a  locality,  or  both, 
may  still  be  found  to  be  reasonable,  if 
there  are  unusual  circumstances  or  medi- 
cal complications  requiring  additional 
time,  effort  or  expense  to  support  such  a 
charge,  and  if  it  is  acceptable  practice  in 
the  locality,  to  make  such  an  extrp 
charge. 

The  term  "customary  charge"  refers  to 
the  uniform  amount  which  a  physician 
charges  the  majority  of  cases  for  a  sf>e- 
ciflc  medical  procedure  or  service.  In 
determining  this  uniform  amount,  token 
charges  for  charity  patients  and  sub- 
standard charges  for  low-income  patients 
are  excluded.  Likewise,  exceptionally  liigh 
fees  that  are  attributable  to  a  patient's 
unusual  ability  to  pay  should  also  be  ex- 
cluded. If  a  physician  varies  his  charges 
for  a  particular  procedure  or  service  such 
that  no  one  amount  is  charged  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  carrier  is  required  to 
exercise  judgment  to  establish  a  cus- 
tomary charge  for  such  service  and  such 
physician.  The  customary  charge  for  a 
speciflc  service,  thc-efore.  may  vary  from 
one  physician  to  another. 

The  customary  charges  of  a  physician 
are  not  necessarily  static  amounts.  When 
a  practitioner  revises  his  patterns  of 
charges,  new  customary  charges  for  spe- 
cific procedures  and  services  develop. 
When  a  carrier  determines,  on  the  t>asis 
of  adequate  evidence,  that  a  physician 
has  changed  his  charges  to  the  public  in 
general,  the  customary  charges  for  that 
physician  resulting  therefrom  are  recog- 
nized In  subsequent  reasonable  charge 
determinations  for  his  services.  The  re- 
vised charges  become  effective  with  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  and  are 
based  on  the  charge-data  developed  by 
the  carrier  for  the  prior  calendar  year. 

The  term  "prevailing  charges"  refers 
to  those  charges  for  a  procedure  or  serv- 
ice which  fall  within  the  range  of  charges 
most  frequently  and  most  widely  used  in 
a  locaUty.  The  top  of  this  range  sets  the 
overall  limit  on  the  charges  for  such  pro- 
cedures or  services  that  the  carrier  will 


accept  as  reasonable  for  payment  pur- 
poses, unless  there  are  unusual  circum- 
stances or  medical  compUcations.  The 
prevailing  charges  are  derived  from  the 
overall  pattern  of  charges  existing  in  a 
locality  and  prevailing  charges  may  differ 
from  one  area  to  another. 

By  regulation,  the  prevaiUng  limit  on 
the  reasonable  charge  for  a  service  has 
been  set  at  a  level  no  higher  than  is  nec- 
essaiT  to  embrace  the  75th  percentile  of 
the  cases  charged  for  that  service  in  a 
locality.  To  illustrate,  if  customary 
charges  for  an  appendectomy  in  a  local- 
ity were  at  five  levels,  with  10  percent  of 
the  services  rendered  by  physicians 
whose  customary  charge  was  $150.  40 
percent  rendered  by  physicians  who 
charge  $200,  40  percent  rendered  by  phy- 
sicians who  charge  $250  and  5  percent 
by  physicians  charging  in  excess  of  $300. 
the  prevailing  limit  would  he  $250,  since 
this  is  the  level  that,  under  regulations, 
would  cover  at  letist  75  percent  of  the 
cases. 

The  computation  of  prevailhig  charges 
was  further  refined,  however,  when  tlie 
Congress  in  1972  decided  to  utilize  "ap- 
propriate economic  index  data"  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  in  setting  the 
level  of  prevailing  charges.  This  addi- 
tional requirement  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  legislation,  was  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 224(a)  of  Public  Law  92-603.  In  this 
case  the  Congress  envisioned  a  process  by 
which  increases  in  prevaiUng  charge  lev- 
els would  occur  only  when  such  increases 
were  justified  by  other  changes  in  the 
economy  and  only  to  the  extent  justified 
by  indexes  reflecting  changes  in  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  phjrsicians  and  In  earn- 
ings level.  The  intent  of  Congress  In  ap- 
proving this  provision  was  fully  ampli- 
fied by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
when  it  stated  in  its  report  accompany- 
ing H.R.  1  that: 

The  Committee,  as  well  as  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  believes  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  move  in  the  direction  of  an  approach 
to  reasonable  charge  reimbursement  that  ties 
recognition  of  fee  Increases  to  appropriate 
economic  indexes  so  that  the  program  will 
not  merely  recognize  whatever  increases  in 
charges  are  established  In  a  locality  but 
would  limit  recognition  of  charge  Increases 
to  rates  that  economic  data  Indicate  would 
be  fair  to  aU  concerned  and  follow  rather 
thp  I  lead  any  inflationary  trends. 

By  imposing  an  economic  index  frame- 
work on  the  existing  prevailing  charge 
formula  the  Congress  was  attempting  to 
develop  a  rational  system  by  which  to 
justify  increases  in  physician  reimburse- 
ment. For  the  medicare  progi'am  to  as- 
sume that  incresLses  in  prevaUing  charges 
were  acceptable  without  any  clear  Justifi- 
cation was  a  situation  the  Congress 
apparently  could  no  longer  tolerate. 

IMFLEMKNTATION 

Whether  the  application  of  an  eco- 
nomic index  makes  sense.  Is  fair  and  will 
result  in  Hie  containment  of  costs  is  not 
the  subject  of  this  legislation,  although 
these  issues  will  have  to  be  addressed 
at  an  appropriate  time.  Rather,  this  bill 
Is  designed  to  correct  certain  existing 
deficiencies  suid  Inequities  In  the  eco- 
nomic index  provision  Itself  and  with  its 
administration.  Among  these  deficiencies 
are :  First,  the  effect  of  the  index  on  pre- 
vaiUng fees;  second,  the  use  of  a  national 
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economle  kidez  as  oppoaed  to  a  local  or 
area-wida  Indez;  aod  ttilrd.  the  abaenco 
<rf  any  oonalderatian  or  Increaaea  tB  med- 
ical liaMUty  ivemluma  in  coaaputir«  the 
Index. 

THB  OVSCT  or  TKC  HfDKX 

Public  Law  92-«03  was  enacted  Into 
law  on  October  30.  1973  but  It  was  not 
unta  Ajnn  14.  1975.  nearly  2^3  years 
later,  tbat  refolaUcMis  promulgating  sec- 
tion 224(a)  were  issued.  As  a  result  of 
thla  delay  Its  appUoatlon  Is  having  seri- 
ous unintended  effects. 

As  I  understand  lt,ihe  index  Is  applied 
on  a  cumulative  bads  with  fiscal  year 
1978  prevailing  charges  as  the  base.  The 
cumulative  Index  for  fiscal  year  197t  is 
1.179.  Tbus.  an  increase  In  any  fiscal 
year  1970  prevailing  charge  greater  than 
17.9  percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1973 
previdUng  charge  for  that  service  will 
be  reduced  to  nj9  percent,  while  any 
charge  that  increased  by  less  than  17.9 
percent  win  be  allowed  in  f  uU  and  any 
imnsed  portion  of  the  allowable  Increase 
wvcOd  be  carried  forward  for  iise  in 
future  years. 

Instead  off  Timttlng  Increases,  however, 
this  Index  is  causing  f^^cal  year  1976  pre- 
valliagfees  to  decrease  below  1975  fees  in 
a  anbatantlal  zHunber  of  cases.  While 
HEW  aawnned  that  the  effect  of  this  dis- 
torttoo  would  be  minin^^^i  It  is  imderstood 
ttutt  over  15  percent  of  fiscal  year  1976 
prevailing  charges  are  being  decreased 
bdow  1975  levels.  As  a  result,  affected 
beneficiaries  will  no  doubt  have  to  pay 
iuMitlnnal  costs  as  physicians  will  not  be 
MlUng  to  accept  Hsiignment  under  these 
conditions.  In  addition,  the  medicare 
Uoghun  will  suffer  increased  costs  as 
fhniB  same  beneOciazles  sedc  payment 
dirbctly  from  medicare.  As  this  was 
clearly  not  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  developing  the  index  I  have  drafted 
leglsiatlon  which  will  adjust  the  indez  so 
as  to  avoid  a  roQ-back  in  prlcca.  This 
amen^nent  will  provide  that  no  reim- 
buraemcDt  baaed  <m  the  prevailing 
daaiSB  for  ptayalcian  services  in  fiscal 
year  1976  will  be  less  than  irbaA  was  rec- 
ognlaed  in  fiscal  year  1975.  In  addition, 
the  amendment  also  'mthrrrlKn  retroac- 
tive payments  to  phyKi/4ftr»B  whose  fees 
hun  been  adversely  affected  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  index. 

U>C*L   OB  AREA   Wmx  OfDKX 


Dkider  the  regulations  issued  to  imple- 
ment aeetlon  224(a) .  the  Social  Security 
AdaOidstratien  detennined  that  the  eco- 
noBie  index  ahoold  be  based  on  nattcmal 
data.  TUt  determination  however,  was  in 
direct  eonfbet  with  the  very  clear  intent 
of  both  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Cofi- 
mtttee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Oxnmlt- 
tee  that  soeh  an  index  reflect  changes  in 
the  economy  for  a  locality.  In  this  case, 
"localitar"  was  defined  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  as  an  "area  of  a  size 
and  nature  permitting  proper  calculation 
and  determtnafloo  of  the  typca  required 
to  adjust  prevailing  charge  levels." 

In  developing  the  regulations  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  apparently 
concluded  that  sulBcient  data  was  not 
avaOafele  at  the  local  level  to  permit  the 
devdopmeat  of  an  aconoBic  index.  Sven 
tbougli  the  Social  Security  Administra- 


tion could  reasonably  argue  that  the 
dtilnlti<m  of  "locality"  could  be  inter- 
preted as  permitting  a  national  index 
In  the  event  that  a  locality  index  was  im- 
pessfMe  to  develop,  there  remains  the 
conviction  of  both  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  that  a  locality  index 
was  far  more  preferable  and  was  to  be 
utilized. 

A  "local"  index  is  more  appropriate 
since  it  would  conform  to  the  "local"  de- 
termination of  the  prevalUng  charge  it- 
self. In  addition,  a  local  index  would  be 
more  relevant  and  reflecUve  of  local  eco- 
nomic changes  and  increases  in  practice 
costs  and  earnings  as  opposed  to  the  gen- 
eralities of  a  national  iadex.  Even  though 
the  Social  Security  Administration  may 
now  have  the  capacity  to  develop  such 
an  index  for  particular  localities,  Con- 
gress should  clarify  its  intent  by  clearly 
specifying  in  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
the  index  be  locaL  In  this  way,  Congress 
can  guarantee  Implementation  consist- 
ent with  its  original  intent.  Therefore, 
Uie  bill  amends  section  1842  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  specify  that  the  "appro- 
priate economic  Index  data"  be  based  on 
local  or  area-wide  data. 
nfcxxAsis  Hf  mxdical  malpxactice  premiums 

In  addition  to  the  omission  by  Con- 
gress to  more  clearly  specify,  in  law,  its 
Intent  regarding  the  use  of  local  data  in 
building  an  economic  index  it  also  failed 
to  indicate  what  factors  should  be  taken 
into  accoimt  in  developing  such  an  index 
especially  as  it  relates  to  physicians'  op- 
erating expenses.  The  statute  is  virtually 
silent  on  this  issue  on  the  assumption 
perhaps  that  administrative  experience 
would  provide  sufficient  Information  to 
make  siich  a  determination. 

Yet,  the  regiilatlons  implementing  sec- 
tion 224(a)  do  not,  for  example,  take  Into 
consideration  the  recent  precipitous  rise 
in  medical  liability  premiums.  In  1972 
when  Public  Law  92-603  was  enacted  the 
cost  of  such  premiimis  was  being  esti- 
mated at  $600  million  nationwide.  In 
Just  3  years,  according  to  the  HEW  Com- 
mission on  Medical  Malpractice,  such 
costs  were  estimated  to  have  risen  to 
over  f  1  billion.  In  view  of  the  obvious 
Impact  of  these  premium  costs  to  many 
pl^siclans  It  would  seem  appropriate 
therefore  to  recognize  the  effect  of  these 
coBto  by  requiring  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  take  such  costs  Into 
account  in  determining  changes  in  the 
economic  index  that  reflect  operating 
expenses  of  physicians.  As  a  result,  this 
legldatlon  seeks  to  amend  the  eco- 
nomle index  provision  by  including  medi- 
cal liability  premiums  as  a  q>ecified  ele- 
ment of  such  an  index.  This  provision 
would  be  effective  beginning  July  1, 1976. 
It  Is  obvious,  of  course,  that  other  ele- 
ments should  be  specified  to  assure  that 
the  economic  index  is  clear  as  to  its  basis 
and  scope.  Certainly,  as  presently  con- 
stltoted  tlie  language  of  the  law  is  more 
vagoe  than  clear;  a  fact  which  makes 
the  situation  involving  the  administra- 
tion of  this  provision  dlfBcult  and  confus- 
ing to  phyridans.  carriers,  and  perhaps 
to  the  Ooeial  Security  Administration  it- 
self. The  step  I  am  propoatag  wm.  I  bcqie, 
lead  to  other  suggestlans  as  to  what  otfa- 
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er  elements  should  be  recognized  and 
whether  their  mention  to  the  law  shomd 
be  effected. 

COITCLTTSIOlf 

Mr.  President  this  legislation  Is  de- 
signed  to  corect  certain  problems  with 
the  implementotton  of  the  economic  ia- 
dex provision.  If  eiutcted.  I  am  sure  these 
somewhat  minor  reforms  will  mairf  y^j, 
provision  more  realistic  and  ft/imint, 
tratively  sound.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
foreclose  f lu-ther  consideration  of  wheth- 
er this  approach  to  cost  amtalnment  it 
acceptable  or  not.  Any  indez  which  at- 
tempts to  restrain  costs  Is  difficult  to 
manage  at  best  and  discriminatory  at 
worst.  In  this  regard,  it  rematos  for  the 
Congress  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  determine  whether  this  ap. 
proach  should  be  continued  or  modified 
on  the  basis  of  experience  and  be 
effected. 


October  22,  1975 
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By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.   BzALL,  Mr.  Jackson,  Ur! 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Stonx)  : 
8.  2561.  A  bill  to  esteblish  the  Potomac 
River  Historical  Area  in  the  States  oi 
Maryland,  "Wrglnia,  and  West  Virginia, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

POTOMAC   RIVER    HISTORICAL  ARKA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Introduce  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Beall,  Jackson,  Johnstoh, 
Stonb,  and  myself,  legislation  which  will 
create  the  Potomac  River  Historical 
Area.  This  bill  will  serve  two  purposes. 
First,  it  will  preserve  for  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  the  main  stem  of  the 
Potomsu;  River  and  adjacent  land  areas 
in  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
which  possess  unique  natural,  historic, 
and  recreational  value.  Second,  It  will 
enhance  the  water  quality  of  the  Poto- 
mac River.  This  legislation  incorporatei 
the  philosophy  of  that  sensitive  observer 
of  the  river,  Frederick  Outhelm,  who 
wrote  that  the  proper  view  of  the  Poto- 
mac must  be  one  that  regards  the  river 
as  an  organic  natiutil  unit,  every  part  of 
which  is  related  to  every  other  part  arid 
the  whole  of  which  is  integrated  closely 
with  the  life  of  the  Potomac's  people. 

No  river  has  played  a  more  significant 
role  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry  than 
the  Potomac.  In  1785,  Oeorge  Washlng- 
Um,  as  president  of  the  Patowmack 
Canal  Co.,  invited  to  Mount  Vemwi 
James  Madison  and  representatives  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  to  discuss  the  Im- 
provement of  the  river.  "Hie  Potomac 
flowed  without  regard  to  State  bound- 
aries, and  by  so  doing  raised  the  com- 
plex question  of  commerce  among  the 
confederated  Stotes.  The  Moimt  Vemoa. 
meeting,  with  its  concern  for  the  Poto- 
mac, sparked  other  conferences  from 
which  sprang  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  placing  all  Interstate 
commerce  under  the  authority  of  the  new 
Federal  Government. 

The  first  half  of  Vhe  19th  century  saw 
the  Potomac  and  its  canal  system  serve 
as  a  unifying  Hnk  between  East  and 
West.  Coal,  flour,  wheat,  lund>er,  and 
com  from  as  far  away  as  the  CMiio  River 
Valley  were  shipped  downstream  to  At- 


lantic ports.  The  river  acted  as  a  prin- 
cipal artery  of  nattomd  commerce  untn 
steel  rails  linked  the  Bast  and  the  West 

During  the  C^vil  War,  the  Potomac 
River  divided  North  from  South.  Oreat 
armies  forded  her  waters  and  soldiers 
died  on  her  banks.  A  nation  waited 
anxiously  for  the  words  "all  quiet  along 
the  Potomac"  to  become  a  reality. 

The  years  have  brought  change  to  the 
Potomac.  FKoa  and  home,  conunerclal 
and  recreation  sites  have  developed 
along  her  banks.  Increasingly,  the  river 
lias  acted  as  a  link  between  an  urban 
Washington  and  a  rural  countryside. 
lUs  bill  is  directed  toward  sustaining  the 
delicate  balance  of  land  and  waterscape 
by  protecting  the  Potomac  and  the  shore- 
line from  Intrusion  by  incompatible 
development. 

In  1970,  Congress  recognized  its  re- 
sponsibility fcH*  safeguarding  the  Potom- 
ac by  creating  the  C.  tc  O.  Nattonal  His- 
toric Park  along  the  Maryland  banks 
of  the  river  and  providing  for  Federal 
acquisition  of  land  not  already  under 
public  ownership  between  the  canal  and 
the  river.  This  leglsl£.tlon  recognizes  that 
the  river  is  v.  unit  and  that  our  concern 
must  be  for  all  its  parts.  Our  proposal 
will  provide  the  minimum  safeguards 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  river. 
The  scenic  easement  approach  utilized  in 
this  bill  will  extend  protection  to  those 
lands  which  have  not  been  set  aside  as 
Federal.  State,  or  local  parks. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
acquire  scenic  easements  or  devel(q>ment 
rights  within  the  boundaries  of  the  his- 
torical area.  Important  provisions  of  the 
Ull,  however,  will  protect  the  property 
owner.  Under  one  option,  the  landowner 
may  grant  a  scenic  easement  to  the  Park 
Service  in  return  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  acquire  the  property 
will  be  suspended  for  such  time  as  the 
property  Is  used  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  Under  the  sec- 
ond option,  the  landowner  may  sell  the 
development  rights  to  this  property  to 
the  Park  Service.  In  the  overwhelming 
number  of  cases,  the  owners  of  residen- 
tial, agricultural,  or  commercial  proper- 
ties would  retain  the  rights  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  their  properties  for  pur- 
poses compatible  with  the  historical  area. 
The  Park  Service  will  acquire  the  entire 
ownership  interest  In  a  property  only 
when  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  historical  area.  I 
would  anticipate  that  the  acquisition  of 
such  an  interest  would  be  restricted  pri- 
marily to  land  adjacent  to  major  popula- 
tion centers  or  present  pubUc  recreation 
areas. 

This  bill  is  also  designed  to  Imi»t>ve 
the  quality  of  waters  within  the  histori- 
cal area.  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vlroiunental  Protection  Agency  is  di- 
rected to  conduct  an  analysis  of  activities 
which  adversely  affect  the  River  and  to 
report  his  findings  to  the  CHmgress.  A 
series  of  public  conferences  win  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Admhilstrator  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  historical  area  in  order  to  en- 
sure the  proper  Identification  til  jnrablems 
associated  with  water  qualtty  and  to 
examine  the  authorities  and  plans  of 


those  governmental  agencies  charged 
with  protecting  the  River. 

The  bin  provides  several  other  Im- 
portant features  which  bear  upon  the 
historical  area.  First,  access  to  the  Poto- 
mac by  fishermen  and  hunters  is  assured 
under  this  legislation.  In  fact,  the  scenic 
easement  program  wiU  have  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  hunting  and  flshirig 
rights  which  private  landowners  cur- 
rently exercise  as  hicldental  to  their 
riparian  ownership. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
io  directed  to  fonnulate  and  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  master  plan  which  will 
focus  on  both  recreation  needs  of  visitors 
and  the  need  to  protect  lands  in  the 
vicinity  ot  the  historical  area. 

Third,  In  order  to  insure  a  local 
voice  in  planning,  a  31 -member  Poto- 
mac Historical  Area  Advisory  Commis- 
sion will  advise  the  Park  Service  on  mat- 
ters of  scenic  protection,  historic  preser- 
vation, public  recreation,  and  conserva- 
tion of  rmtural  resources.  This  will  buUd 
and  expend  on  the  valuable  contribution 
made  by  members  of  the  C.  &  O.  Canal 
National  Historical  Park  Advisory  Com- 
mission. In  fact,  the  Potomac  Commis- 
sion will  be  composed  in  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  C.  k  O.  Commission.  They 
will  be  Jotaed  by  appointees  from  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia  counties  along 
the  Potc«nac  and  appointees  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Not  only  should 
this  Insure  that  the  Potomac  as  a  whole 
Is  represented,  but  also  that  Federal, 
State,  said  local  interests  along  the  river 
work  in  closer  harmony  with  one  an- 
other. 

While  I  believe  there  is  a  proper  Fed- 
eral role  to  be  played  in  protecting  the 
Potomac,  I  am  also  convinced  that  it 
would  be  anUproductive  for  too  much 
Federal  presence  or  control.  I  believe 
that  the  line  we  draw  in  our  proposal  is  a 
sound  one.  First,  it  wiU  not  exclude  in- 
dustry but  will  only  buffer  the  shoreUne 
and  protect  important  scenic  &n6  recrea- 
tion areas.  Second,  It  will  not  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  local 
parkland  unless  a  public  body  wishes  to 
donate  it.  Third,  it  will  preserve  the 
rights  of  localities  to  continue  to  utilize 
the  Potomac  for  the  purpose  of  water 
supply  and  to  discharge  treated  sewage 
consistent  with  existing  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 

It  is  bectxning  increasingly  clear  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  precarious  bal- 
ance between  man  and  nature  along  the 
shores  of  the  Potomac  cannot  be  en- 
trusted purely  to  chance  or  private  ac- 
tion. Encroaching  development  threat- 
ens a  scene  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
described  as  "worth  a  voyage  across  the 
Atiantic."  I  therefore  hope  that  we  wlU 
be  able  to  obtain  approval  of  this  Impor- 
tant bin  In  the  coming  year  so  that  a 
vital  part  of  our  Nation's  heritage  wiU 
be  preserved  for  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  appear 
Immediately  f  oUowlng  my  remarlcs  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord,  as 
foUows: 


S.  2561 


Be  it  enucttd  by  the  SenaU  mnd  Uotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  ViUttd  8t*tea  of 
America  in  Congress  •seenthied,  Tba*  ttala 
Act  may  be  cited  m  tbe  "Potomac  Hirer  Hls- 
torleal  Area  Act  of  1976". 

SacnoN  a.  In  order  to  preserve  for  tbe  en- 
joyment of  present  and  future  generations 
tbe  main  stem  of  tbe  Potomac  IUtot  and  ad- 
jacent land  areaa  In  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia  wblch  poaaMa  rtgnlflcant  nat- 
ural, Bcenlc,  historic,  flab  and  wildlife,  and 
recreational  values,  and  to  enbance  the  water 
quality  of  tbe  Potomac  River,  there  Is  hereby 
established  the  Potomac  lUver  Historical 
Area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  '"histor- 
ical area").  The  bhstorlcal  area  shall  consist 
of  the  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein 
within  tbe  are*  generally  depicted  on  the 
m^  entitled  "Proposed  Potomac  River  His- 
torical Area  Boundary  Map",  numbered 
P-2S/ 80.001,  and  dated  September,  1975, 
which  shaU  be  on  file  and  avaUable  for  pub- 
lic lnspectl(Hi  In  the  Offloes  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  tbe  Interior 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  make 
minor  adjustments  In  the  boondariee  of  the 
historical  area  from  time  to  time  by  publi- 
cation of  a  revised  boundary  deaerlptlon  in 
the  Federal  Register,  but  the  total  acreage 
within  the  historical  area  shall  not  exceed 
forty-three  thousand  five  hundred  acres. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
undertake,  and  he  Is  directed  to  complete 
substantially  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  transmission  of  the  master  plan  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  Section  4  of  this 
Act,  acquisition  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  transfdl  from 
any  other  Federal  agency,  or  exchange,  of 
the  lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein  located 
within  the  historical  area.  Provided,  That 
any  property  owned  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation:  Provided  further;  That  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  attempt  to  accomplish  tbe 
purposes  of  this  Act  through  the  use  of  bind- 
ing agreements  as  provided  in  subsection  ( b ) 
of  this  section  prior  to  employing  his  acqui- 
sition authority.  Federally  owned  property 
within  the  historical  area  may.  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  agency  having  administrative 
Jurlfidlction  thereover,  be  transferred  to  the 
administrative  jiuiadictlon  of  tbe  Sacretary, 
without  transfer  of  funds,  for  implementlug 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  owner  of  any 
property  within  the  boiindarles  of  the  his- 
torical area  enters  into  an  irrevocable  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  which  the  Secretary 
detertnlnea  wlU  assure  tbe  protection  of  such 
pr<q;ierty  in  a  manner  consistent  with  tJoe 
purposes  for  which  the  historical  area  is  es- 
tablished and  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines wiU  be  enforceable  against  such  owner 
and  any  future  owner  of  such  property,  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  acquire  such 
property  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  su^>ended  for  such  time  as 
tbe  properiy  is  used  In  accordance  with  the 
agreement. 

(c)  With  the  exception  of  property  that 
the  Secretary  determines  Is  necessary  for 
purposes  of  administration,  preservation,  or 
public  use,  any  owner  of  improved  property 
on  tbe  date  of  its  aeqnlsttlon  by  the  Secre- 
tary may,  as  a  condition  of  such  acquisition, 
retain  for  himself  and  bis  heirs  and  aastgns 
a  right  of  use  and  occiipanny  at  the  improved 
property  tor  (1)  nonoommecetal  re«td*ntlal 
purposes,  including  um  aa  a  vcattop  resi- 
dence; (3)  agricultural  purpoaes;  (8)  edu- 
cational purpoees;  or  (4)  oommerdal  pur- 
poses which  the  Secretary  de^ns  to  be  com- 
patible. The  owner  abaU  elect  the  term  to  be 
reserved.  tTnleas  tbe  property  la  wtmlly  or 
partially  donated  to  the  United  Stataa.  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  the  owner  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  acquisl- 
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tk>n  len  the  f*lr  nurket  value  on  the  date  of 
the  risbt  iwtolnMl  by  the  owner.  A  rl^^bt  re- 
tained parmuuit  to  this  aeetlon  ahall  be  sub- 
ject to  twxnlMtton  by  the  Secretery  upon 
hla  detemrtnatlnn  th»t  It  to  being  ezerdaed 
In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  puzpoees 
oi  thto  Act,  and  It  shaU  tenninate  t^  opera- 
tion of  law  upon  the  Secretary's  (a)  notify- 
ing the  bolder  of  the  right  of  such  deter- 
mination, <b)  the  faUure  of  the  holder  to 
discontinue  the  aetMty  which  the  Secretary 
determines  is  Inaonsiatent  within  30  days  of 
the  date  at  notification,  and  (c)  the  Secre- 
tary tendering  to  him  an  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  aiarket  value  of  that  portion  of  the 
right  whloh  reaoalns  unexpired. 

<d)  As  used  in  thto  ssotlon  the  term  "im- 
proved ptoperty  msans  (l)  a  detached,  one- 
famUy  dwelUng.  eoostruotlon  of  which  was 
begun  before  the  effective  date  of  thto  Act. 
which  to  used  for  nonoommercial  residential 
purpooes.  Including  use  as  a  vacation  resi- 
dence, and  which  at  the  time  of  acquisition 
meeu  the  requirements  of  applicable  SUte. 
county,  or  municipal  laws,  ordinances,  codec. 
rules  cr  regulations  relating  to  building,  oon- 
structlon.  or  public  health.  togethOT  with  so 
much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  is 
situated  as  tlie  Beoetary  sbaU  designate  to 
be  reaeonably  neeesaary  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  dwelling  for  the  soto  purpose  of  non- 
oommerelal  residential  use.  such  land  being 
In  the  same  ownanhip  as  the  dwelling,  to- 
8*tttor  wtth.  any  structures  accessory  to  the 
dwUlng  which  are  situated*  on  such  land,  or 
(S)  any  property  that  to  used  exclusively  for 
■grlealtaral  piinw.iaea  and  oontlnuee  in  such 
use.  InetwUag  structures  directly  incident 
ttento^  (t)  any  property  that  to  used  exclu- 
■Ivety  fer  ednoatlanal  purpoaes  and  continues 
In  suoh  use.  meiudlng  structures  directly  m- 
eldeat  ttaanto  or  (4)  any  property  which  to 
^^Jo'  c«n»>«clal   purpoaes   which    the 
"*^''**^y  deems  would  be  eompatibto  with 
the  pnrpceee  oT^hto  Act'. 

Stac.  4.  Wtthln  three  years  from  the  date  of 
•"•ctoen*  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 

(a)  la>mala«e  and  transmit  to  the  Interior 
and  msnJar  Alllalia  Oommlttees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Bouse  at  Representatives  a 
maetar  plan  for  the  htotorlcal  area,  conslst- 
«»*  with  the  purposes  of  thto  Act.  which  plan 
tfiaU  tedleate  the  location  and  estimated 
oost  or  flMimtos  needed  to  accommodate  the 
beetth,  safety,  and  fecreatlon  needs  of  vtoi- 
to«  to  the  htotorlcal  area,  and  the  projected 
need  for  any  such  additional  faciUties,  and 

(b)  study  the  advtoablUty  of.  and  transmit 
*o  Mmi—  Oommlttees  hte  recommendation 
eaaemtag.  pvoteetton  erf  lands  in  the  vlcln- 
tty  of  the  htotorleM  area.  In  the  formulation 
5f  "T-  "f**'  P*^  '<*  *»>e  htotorlcal  area. 
we  flaerstwy  to  dfreeted  to  consider  giving 
pnonty  la  development,  where  such  devel- 
opment to  eooatotent  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  historical  area  to  established,  to 
those  ssettms  of  the  htotorlcal  area  which 
are-  located  within  areas  of  high  unemploy- 

Sk.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  administer 
the  htotorlcal  area  In  accordance  with  the 
Uws  applicable  to  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, and  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purpoees  and  provisions  of  «:m«  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
deemed  to  attoct  or  alter  the  exercise  of  exist- 
ing Jurtodlctloa  or  rights  of  any  State  in 
which  the  historical  ana  is  located  regard- 
ing the  eantrd,  regulation,  or  use  of  the 
waters  ot  the  VotoBae  Rl««r,  including  the 
flow  and  riiMlirj  thereof. 

*c.  C.  (a)  That  portion  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Matlooal  Historical  Park  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  Maryland,  which  his- 
torical park  was  •ttabllahed  by  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Can«l  Development  Act  (84 
SUt  lant).  to  hereby  included  within  the 
*>^»****«^  «^  ■•  M  Mcntlflable  unit  there- 
of and  shaU  continue  to  be  administered  as 
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part  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  accordance  with 
said  Act:  Provided,  That  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  htotorlcal  area  may  be 
added  to  the  htotorlcal  park  by  the  Secretary 
in  (xtler  to  preserve  their  btotorlc  integrity, 
or  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  adminto- 
tretloB  of  the  historical  park  or  restoring 
major  htotorlcal  and  engineering  features  of 
the  area. 

(b)  TTiat  portion  of  the  Harpers  Perry  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  located  In  the  State 
of  Maryland,  which  htotorlcal  park  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  June  30,  1944  (68 
Stat.  846) ,  to  hereby  Included  wlthlQ  the  hto- 
torlcal area  as  an  Identifiable  unit  thereof 
and  shall  continue  to  be  admlntotered  as  part 
of  the  Haipeta  Perry  National  Historical  Park 
In  acoordanoe  with  said  Act  and  Acts  supple- 
mentary thereto:  Prorided.  That  lands  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  htotorlcal  area 
may  be  added  to  the  htotorlcal  park  by  the 
Secretary  in  order  to  preserve  their  btotorlc 
Integrity,  or  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating 
admintotratlon  of  the  htotorlcal  park  or  re- 
storing maJcH'  htotorlcal  and  engineering  fea- 
tures of  the  area. 

Sxc.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
trapping,  and  fishing  on  lands  and  waten 
under  hto  Jurisdiction  within  the  htotorlcal 
area  In  accordance  with  the  applicable  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  the  appropriate 
States,  except  that  he  may  designate  zones 
where  and  periods  when  no  hunting,  trap- 
ping or  fishing  shall  be  permitted  for  reasons 
of  public  safety,  administration,  itoh  or  wild- 
life management,  or  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. Except  In  emergencies,  any  regulations 
prescribing  such  restrictions  shall  be  put 
Into  effect  only  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  State  agency  having  Jurtedlction 
over  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing  activities. 
Provided,  That  the  provtolons  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  portion  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Htotoricsl 
Park  or  the  Harpers  Perry  National  Htotorlcal 
Park. 

Sbc.  8.  The  Admlntotretor  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency   (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the   "Admlntotrator")    to   au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  an  analysto 
of  existing  and  potential  Federal.  State,  and 
inlvato  aetlvlttes  on  or  affecting  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  waters  of  the  Potomac 
River  within  the  htotorlcal  area.  In  conduct- 
ing hto  analysto.  the  Admlntotretor  »h^n  oqq. 
vene  a  series  of  public  conferencea  to  identify 
probtoms  and  activities  which  may  have  an 
adverse  Impact  on  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  River  and  to 
discuss   the   authorittos   and   plans   of   the 
various   Pederel,   State   and    local    agencies 
which  have  reeponslbiUties  for  minimising 
or  preventing  such  ixapmctM  at  Intervato  not 
to   exceed    three   months.   The   conferences 
ShaU  be  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
htotorlcal  area  with  prior  notice  in  a  news- 
paper of  local  circulation.  The  partlclpante 
in  the  conferences.  shaU  include  the  mem- 
bere  of  the  commission  established  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act,  a  representative  of  the 
Secretary,  and  representatives  of  such  other 
PBderal,  State,  or  local  agencies  which  the 
Admlntotrator  deems  would  have  significant 
reeponslbiUties  with  req>ect  to  the  quality  or 
quanttty  of  waters  of  the  Potomac  River.  The 
Admlntotretor  sbaU  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
conferences. 

Not  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  that 
the  commission  first  meete  the  Administra- 
tor shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaire  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  of  hto 
analysto  including  the  views  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Admlntotrator  of  Environmental  Pro  tec - 
Umi  Agency,  other  interested  FMeral  agen- 
cies, and  the  commission  with  respect  to  ex- 
toUng  or  potential  activity  having  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  waters  within  the  htotorlcal  area. 


Sxc.  9(a).  There  is  hereby  establtohed  a 
Potomac  River  Htotorlcal  Area  Advisory  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"commission"),  composed  of  the  members 
of  the  C  &  O  Canal  NaUonal  Htotorlcal  Park 
Advisory  Commission  and  twelve  members 
appcrfnted  by  the  Secretary  for  terms  of  three 
yean  each,  as  follows : 

(1)  Seven  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  boards 
of  commissions  or  the  county  councils  as 
the  case  may  be.  of  Fairfax,  and  Loudoun 
Counties,  VlrglnU,  and  Mineral.  Hampshire. 
Morgan,  and  Jefferson  Counties.  West  ^^r- 
ginla,  of  which  one  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  recommendations  submitted  by 
each  such  board  or  councU,  as  the  case  msv 
be;  ' 

(2)  Five  membere  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated 
by  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and 
four  of  whom  shall  be  membere  of  regularly 
constituted  conservation  organizations. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Conunlsslon  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made,  for  the  re« 
mainder  of  the  term  vacated; 

(c)  Membere  of  the  Commtoslon  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  as  such,  but  the  Sec- 
retary to  authorized  to  pay,  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  Chairman,  the  expenses  rea- 
sonably Incurred  by  the  Commission  and  Its 
membere  in  carrying  out  their  responsibiU- 
ties  under  thto  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  or  hto  designee,  shaU 
from  time  to  time  but  at  least  annuaUy, 
meet  and  consult  with  the  Commission  on 
general  poUces  and  specific  mattere  related 
to  the  admlntotretion  and  development  of 
the  htotorlcal  area. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  advise  and  con- 
sult with  other  Federal  agencies.  States  and 
their  poUtlcal  subdlvtoions,  regional  and 
other  organizations,  and  persons  on  matters 
relating  to  public  recreation,  historic  preser- 
vation and  Interpretation,  scenic  protection, 
wildlife  protection,  and  conservation  and 
protection  of  natural  resources.  Including 
water  resources,  within  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  htotorlcal  area. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  act  and  advise 
by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
membere  thereof. 

(g)  The  Commission  shaU  cease  to  extot 
nine  yeare  from  the  date  of  Ite  firet  meeting. 

Szc.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
approprtated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provtolons  of  thto  Act. 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing,  along  with  Senators 
Mathus,  Jackson,  Johnston,  and  Stonb 
the  "Potomac  River  Historical  Area  Act 
of  1976". 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  preserve 
the  Potomac  River  and  its  adjacent 
lands  from  tmwlse  or  inappropriate  de- 
velopment which  could  seriously  and  per- 
manently mar  the  beauty  of  this  great 
river,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  give  our  proposal  its 
prompt  and  thorough  c<>nslderation. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  entirely  appropri- 
ate that  the  Potomac  River  and  its  sur- 
rounding lands  be  designated  as  an  his- 
torical area,  because  throughout  our 
Nation's  history,  the  river  has  been  an 
integral  and  important  part  of  our  her- 
itage. During  the  first  century  of  our 
independence,  the  river  served  as  a 
gateway  to  the  West.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
and  the  railroad,  the  river  formed  a 
path  into  the  heartland  of  America. 

During  the  ClvU  War,  the  Potomac 
was  probably  the  most  Important 
geographical  feature  of  the  entire  con- 
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fllct.  Its  banks  were  crossed  and  re- 
cro^d  by  the  armies  of  both  sides.  The 
fate  of  such  battles  as  Gettysburg.  An- 
tletam.  South  Mountain,  Ball's  Bluff,  and 
Harper's  Ferry  are  all  intertwined  with 
the  history  of  the  Potomac.  To  the 
South,  it  was  a  goal  worth  dying  to  reach. 
To  the  North,  it  was  both  a  key  line  of 
defense  and  a  staging  area  for  the  great 
offensives  of  the  war. 

Today,  we  can  walk  along  the  Poto- 
mac, and  almost  see  In  our  mind's  eye 
the  westward  movement  of  settlers  and 
commerce,  or  the  ebb  and  flow  of  battle. 

We  can  also  enjoy,  in  many  places, 
the  tranquil  pletisures  of  unspoiled  na- 
ture. This  quality  is  particularly  valua- 
ble in  view  of  the  river's  close  proximity 
to  major  urban  centers. 

Much  has  been  done  in  recent  years 
to  protect  the  Potomac  from  ill-advised 
development,  primarily  along  its  north- 
em  shore.  The  major  step  in  this  effort 
came  about  with  the  enactment  in  1971 
of  Public  Law  91-664.  which  established 
the  diesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported this  legislation,  and,  in  the  years 
since  its  inception,  have  worked  to  see 
that  the  legislation  receives  adequate 
funding  to  carry  out  its  mandate  of  pre- 
serving a  priceless  portion  of  our  coun- 
try's past.  I  am  pleased  that  the  National 
Park  Service  has  substantially  com- 
pleted the  job  of  acquiring  the  land  for 
the  canal  park.  I\irther,  I  am  even 
more  pleased  that  millions  of  Americans 
have  recognized  the  unique  nature  of 
the  canal,  and  have  visited  it  in  increas- 
ing numbers  for  hildng,  bicycling,  boat- 
ing or  just  relaxing. 

However,  the  massive  and  successful 
preservation  efforts  which  have  occurred 
on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac 
River  can  and  in  fact  are  being  jeop- 
ardized by  environmentally  destructive 
activities  on  the  other  shore. 

In  spite  of  what  has  l>een  done  to 
preserve  the  Potomac  on  one  side,  it 
would  be  worth  little  if  unrestricted  de- 
velopment was  allowed  to  proceed  on 
the  other  side. 

I  believe  the  Potomac  River  must  be 
treated  as  a  unit.  Surely,  what  happens 
on  one  side  will  be  of  significance  to  the 
other  bank  as  well.  It  is  time  we  ap- 
proach the  preservation  of  the  Potomac 
River  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  be- 
fore further  development  makes  it  much 
more  diflQcult  and  far  more  costly. 

The  Potomac  River  Historical  Area 
Act  is  the  proper  vehicle  for  this  com- 
prehensive approach.  It  would  protect 
the  river  from  the  northwest  boundary 
of  Washington  to  Cumberland,  Md., 
from  unwanted  development,  while  at 
the  same  time  permitting  landowners 
along  the  river  to  use  and  occupy  their 
land  for  residential,  educational,  agri- 
cultural, or  approved  commercial  pur- 
poses. As  long  as  the  landowner  comidied 
with  |i^easonable  scenic  easement  agree- 
ment, his  ability  to  live  on  his  land,  and 
to  sell,  lease,  or  will  it  to  his  heirs  would 
remain  unimpaired. 

The  historical  area  would  generally 
consist  of  a  buffer  zone  of  w>proTlmately 
200  feet  on  each  side  of  the  liver,  and 


would  also  include  those  portions  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  Har- 
per's Ferry  Historical  Parks  located  in 
Maryland.  The  total  acreage  of  the  his- 
torical area  would  be  limited  to  43.500 
acres. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  given 
authority  to  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  transfer  from  another  Federal 
agency,  or  exchange  the  property  located 
within  the  historical  area.  In  carrying 
out  this  authority,  however,  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  attempt  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  the  act  through  the  use 
of  binding  agreements,  or  scenic  ease- 
ments, with  landowners  prior  to  invok- 
ing his  acquisition  authority.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  and  a  landowner  enter  into 
isuch  an  agreement  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  buy  the  land 
is  suspended  for  as  long  as  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  are  met.  The  landowner 
would  continue  to  have  the  right  to  sell, 
lease,  or  will  his  land  to  his  heirs. 

However,  the  landowner  In  the  histori- 
cal area  could  still  elect  to  sell  his  land 
to  the  Federal  CJovemment.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  land  necessary  for  adminis- 
tration, preservation  or  public  use,  any 
owner  who  seUs  his  land  may  retain  a 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  his  prop- 
erty for  residential,  including  vacation 
use,  acprlcultui'al,  education  and  approved 
commercial  purposes.  The  Government 
would  then  pay  the  owner  the  fair  market 
price  on  date  of  acquisition  minus  the 
fair  market  price  on  the  date  of  the  right 
retained  by  the  owner. 

Within  3  years  froin  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
must  develop  a  master  plan  for  the  en- 
tire historical  area.  Included  in  the  plan 
would  be  the  need,  location,  and  costs  of 
visitor  facilities,  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  protection  of  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  historical  area.  In  the 
formulation  of  the  master  plan,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  giving  priority  in 
development  to  those  areas  of  the  his- 
torical area  located  in  areas  of  high  im- 
employment.  Following  the  transmittal 
of  this  plan  to  Congress,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  would  have  another  3 
years  to  substantially  complete  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  historical  area.  So,  6 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bni.  the  Potomac  River  historical  area 
will  be  substantially  in  place. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
nothing  in  this  bill  is  designed  to  affect 
or  alter  in  any  way  the  existing  jurisdic- 
tion or  rights  of  any  State  regarding  the 
control,  regulation  or  use  of  the  Potomac. 

The  measure  also  would  direct  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
conduct  an  analysis  of  activities  which 
affect  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
Potomac  River  within  the  historical  area. 
He  shall  conduct  a  series  of  public  con- 
ferences every  3  months  to  identify 
problems  and  activities  which  may  have 
an  adverse  !mi>act  on  the  river  and  dis- 
cuss with  the  various  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies  which  have  jorlsdletional 
ways  of  minimising  or  iR^venting  such 
impacts.  On*  year  from  date  of  enact- 
ment, EPA  win  report  to  the  Congress 
on  its  fltMllngs. 


In  keeping  with  the  CDmprehensive 
nature  of  the  act,  those  portions  of  the 
C.  tt  O.  Canal  and  Harpers  Perry  Na- 
tional Historical  Parks  located  In  Mary- 
land win  be  Included  as  identifiable  units 
of  the  historical  area. 

Finally,  a  Potomac  River  Historical 
Area  Advisory  Commission  is  estab- 
lished, to  be  made  up  of  the  members 
of  the  C.  k  O.  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  Advisory  Commission,  seven  mem- 
bers from  the  affected  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia  counties,  and 
five  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  fotn-  of  whom  must  be 
members  of  conservation  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  de- 
veloped a  reasonable  bin  which  balances 
the  need  to  protect  the  Potomac  River 
for  present  and  future  generations,  whfle 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  rights 
of  property  owners  to  use  and  dispose  of 
their  land. 

It  deserves  the  close  and  favorable 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
coUeagues,  In  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion to  establish  the  Potomac  Rtver  His- 
torical Area  in  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

In  1965,  President  Johnson  delivered  a 
message  to  Congress  asking  for  a  pro- 
gram which  would  clean  up  the  Potomac 
River  and  make  it  a  model  of  scenic  and 
recreation  values  for  the  entire  country. 
As  directed,  a  Federal  task  force  set  out 
to  accomplish  those  objectives.  From 
their  studies  came  the  Potomac  National 
River  proposal.  More  studies  followed, 
and  today  we  offer  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Potomac  River  Historical  Area. 

The  Potomac  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  America's  large  rivers.  Today,  It 
constitutes  a  vast  recreation  resource 
which,  for  the  moment  at  least,  remains 
almost  untapped.  Few  comparable  areas 
in  the  Nation  offer  such  an  array  of  rec- 
reational opportunities  ranging  from  wa- 
ter sports  to  hiking,  camping,  biking  and 
sightseeing. 

In  1962,  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  on  which  I 
was  privileged  to  serve,  submitted  its  final 
report.  The  Commission  studied  our  Na- 
tion's outdoor  recreation  resources,  meas- 
ured present  and  future  demands  upon 
them  over  the  next  40  years,  and  recom- 
mended actions  to  Insure  their  availa- 
bility to  aU  Americans  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generations. 

It  was  their  determination  that  it 
should  be  the  national  policy,  through 
the  conservation  and  wise  use  of  re- 
sources, to  preserve,  develop,  and  make 
accessible  to  all  American  people  such 
quantity  and  quality  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion as  win  be  necessary  and  desirable 
for  individual  enjoyment  and  to  assure 
the  physical,  cultural,  and  spiritual  bene- 
fits of  outdoor  recreation. 

The  first  two  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  that  simple  activities,  such  as 
hiking  and  picnicking,  are  the  most 
popular;  and  that  three-quarters  of  the 
American  people  will  live  in  metropolitan 
areas  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Tliey 
wUl  hare  the  greatest  need  for  outdoor 
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recreation,  and  their  need  will  be  the 
most  dlfflcult  to  satisfy  slnee  urban  cen- 
ters have  the  fewest  facffltlee  per  cap- 
ita—and the  sharpest  compeCltloD  for 
land  use. 

Efforts  by  the  Congress  to  bring  "jptaks 
to  the  people"  have  resulted  in  several 
urban  recreation  areas:  Cape  Cod.  Fire 
Island.  TmHana  Dunes,  and  more  re- 
cently. Gateway  Golden  Gate  and  Cuya- 
hoga Valley.  Tliese  urban  recreation 
areas  axe  important  to  local  residents 
who  are  unaUe  to  visit  the  nuxe  distant 
paries.  Bapid  urban  developments  the  ac- 
quIattloQ  and  develoiMnent  of  apea  space, 
recreation  lands  and  natural  areas  ac- 
ceislble  to  urban  centers  is  often 
thmuted  by  escalating  land  values  and 
dereioiauent  pressures.  The  Potomac 
Biver  EBitarleal  Area  has  tht  imique  ad- 
vantage of  Incorporating  two  areas  into 
its  boondaty  that  are  already  under  Fed- 
eral pcotoctlon. 

Hie  Potomac  River  Historical  Area 
will  include  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Nattonal  Historical  Park  and  the 
Harpers  mrry  National  Historical  Park 
as  Identtflable  units. 

Tbe  historical  importance  of  this  river 
In  tbe  Nation's  history  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Tbe  early  colonists  settled 
along  its  banks  and  Georgetown  became 
a  major  port.  The  westward  expansion 
of  the  new  Nation  brought  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Miio  Canal  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Harpers  Perry.  Major  battles  of 
the  Civil  War  were  fought  near  its  banks. 
It  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  recognize  the 
historical  importance  of  the  Potomac 
Biver  by  preserving  it  so  that  this  and 
future  generations  can  experience  and 
enjoy  the  scenic  grandeur  which  is  so 
much  a  iiart  of  our  heritage. 

The  Potomac  River  Historical  Area 
would  preserve  the  essential  features  of 
the  landscape  and  make  certain  that  the 
river's  waters  and  shorelands  are  fully 
availaUe  to  the  general  public.  It  would 
be  a  pennanent  scenic  asset  and  an  im- 
portant source  of  outdoor  pleasure. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  10 
years  ago.  President  Johnson  called  for 
a  program  to  clean  iip  the  Potomac  River, 
so  that  the  Potomac— the  Nation's 
River— eould  not  only  provide  scenic  and 
recreational  resources  for  those  who  live 
in  and  vistt  tbe  Nation's  CajAtal,  but  also 
stand  as  a  model  of  such  scenic  and  rec- 
reational values  for  the  entire  country. 
Today  we  take  an  important  step  for- 
ward achieving  those  goals  by  tbe  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  to  establish 
Uie  Potomac  River  Historical  Area. 

Mr.  President,  the  Potomac  has  stood 
witness  to  the  entire  history  of  this  Na- 
tion. Its  tributaries — Antletam  Creek, 
Bull  Run,  and  Shenandoah — echo  proud 
and  sad  events  of  our  last  200  years. 
Today,  however,  suburban  mrawl  and 
uni^anned  devdopment  threaten  tbe 
Nation's  river.  We  must  act  now  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  Potomac  as  a  national 
asset. 

The  legislation  that  my  ccdleagues  and 
I  arc  intrortncipg  today  will,  I  believe,  do 
Juet  ttaaL  The  bm  eetahltshes  an  histori- 
cal area  along  both  sides  (rf  the  Potomac 
from  tbm  Olrtrtet  ttne  to  Cumberland. 
West  Virginia,  and  directs  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  to  prepare  and  implement 
a  master  plan  that  will  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  scenic  and  recreational  values 
along  the  River.  Encompassed  within  the 
area  will  be  the  existing  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  HistcHlcal  Park  and 
tbe  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical 
Park. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
the  introduction  of  this  important  piece 
at  legislation.  I  thrust  that  the  Congress 
will  move  forward  promptly  with  its  en- 
actment 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Introducing  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  Potomac  River  Historical 
Area  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Vh-ginia, 
and  West  Vb-ginia.  This  river,  running 
through  our  Nation's  Capital,  should  be 
an  example  of  beauty  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  Nation's  rivers. 

The  Potomac  River,  among  the  large 
rivers  of  the  eastern  seaboard.  Is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  least  developed. 
No  river  Is  more  tightly  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  American  history.  However,  if 
future  generations  are  to  share  In  this 
heritage,  provision  must  be  made  now  at 
an  levels  of  government— local,  State, 
and  Federal — to  keep  this  river  pro- 
tected from  uses  which  would  destroy  Its 
natural  beauty  and  recreational  desir- 
ability. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am 
Joining  my  colleagues  from  Maryland  to 
clean  up  and  preserve  the  Potomac  River 
for  all  Americans. 

During  my  senatorial  campaign  I 
promised,  if  elected,  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  clean  up  the  Potomac,  so  today 
I  am  fulfilling  that  promise.  Until  re- 
cently, man  has  always  been  assured  of 
a  seemingly  never-ending  supply  of  wa- 
ter but  the  quality  is  not  always  guaran- 
teed, and  the  natimil  distribution  of 
usable  water  often  is  not  paired  with 
clvlll2ation's  growth  pattern.  Of  aU  our 
resources,  we  have  mismanaged  water 
the  most.  We  can  change  rivers  into  sew- 
ers, lagoons  and  lakes  Into  cesspools,  and 
then  we  shudder  at  the  costs  to  correct 
our  abuses  and  restore  dignity  to  om- 
stream  of  life. 

A  river  can  be  a  common  bond  in 
bringing  people  of  regions  together. 
Water  supply,  waste  disposal,  and  land 
and  water  pollution  all  relate  to  the  con- 
nection streams  and  the  river  they  form. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  President  in  1965 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
cooperate  with  local  units  of  government. 
States,  and  other  Federal  agencies  in 
preparing  a  program  to  make  the  historic 
Pot<Mnac  River  Valley  a  model  for  the 
Nation.  The  resulting  Federal  Interde- 
partmental Task  Force  for  the  Potomac 
River  Valley  presented  its  prelimlnai-y 
report  to  the  President  in  June  1967.  and 
sfajce  that  time  additional  studies  have 
been  made. 

The  goals  of  the  task  force  were  to 
provide  the  basis  for  public  and  private 
action  to  clean  up  the  river,  to  establish 
desiraUe  land  use  practices  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  and  to  maintain  the 
economic  growth  of  the  valley. 

Theee  efforts  have  h^ped  to  create  an 
awareness  of  the  need  to  clean  up  the 
river,  and  a  responsibility  to  preserve  the 


recreational  asiiects  of  the  areas  for  the 
use  of  the  general  public.  There  are  going 
to  be  increasing  demands  placed  on  the 
recreaticmal  resources  of  the  Potomac 
River.  It  will  be  possible  to  meet  these 
iltemands  only  If  the  waters  of  the  river 
are  clean  enough  to  allow  recreational 
uses  to  exist. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  iiimself. 

Mr.  Talmasge,  Mr.  Wiluam  l! 

Scott,  Mr.  HoLLmcs,  Mr.  Numn. 

and  Mr.  Harrt  P.  Byrd,  Jr.>  • 
S.  2563.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2107  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  allocate 
a  minimum  number  of  Reserve  OlBcers' 
Training  Corps  scholarships  to  desig- 
nated military  colleges.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
years  ago  our  military  establishment 
and  our  Nation  experienced  a  devlslve 
antlmllitary  and  antlpatriotlc  era  be- 
yond all  reason  because  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  It  is  indeed  heartening  and  en- 
couraging that  we  are  now  beginning  to 
see  in  our  society  a  dramatic  move  back 
toward  patriotism,  citizenship,  honor, 
and  integrity  by  our  yoimg  people. 

There  are  many  signs  of  this  trend 
today  in  our  society,  but  one  of  the  most 
obvious  indicators  is  the  great  increase 
in  applications  to  our  service  academies 
and  our  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps— 
ROTC— colleges.  In  my  State,  the  Cit- 
adel, one  of  our  Nation's  top  military 
colleges  where  4  years  of  ROTC  is  man- 
datory has  had  a  very  significant  increase 
in  this  year's  freshman  class. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  more  young  Americans 
are  seeking  the  challenges  offered  by  a 
military  education  which  can  be  rejadlly 
seen  in  recent  application  figures  from 
the  national  service  academies.  This  past 
year  there  were  just  under  11.000  appli- 
cants to  the  U.S.  Mfiitary  Academy  at 
West  Point;  however,  only  1,500  cadet 
spaces  were  available  for  the  last  school 
year  1974-75.  There  were  approximately 
4.000  fully  qualified  applicants  remain- 
ing who  could  not  be  admitted  due  to 
space  limitations. 

Both  the  Air  Force  and  Naval  Acade- 
mies enjoyed  similar  record  application 
figures.  My  own  applicants  to  the  service 
academies  have  almost  doubled  the  last 
2  years.  This  is  particularly  significant 
when  we  see  many  of  our  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities  experiencing  a 
drop  in  enrollment. 

Thus.  It  has  become  most  apparent  to 
me  that  our  military  colleges,  such  as 
the  Citadel,  th«  Vh-ginia  Military  insU- 
tute — ^VMI— and  the  North  Georgia  Col- 
lege— NGC — along  with  our  service 
academies,  should  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  this  resurgence  of  the 
basic  principles  which  have  provided  our 
Nation  with  endiu-ing  greatness.  I  am 
convinced  that  our  country  is  realizing 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  potential  of 
the  national  resources  that  our  mUitery 
colleges  represent,  as  producers  of  high 
quality  career  officers  and  citizen 
soldiers. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  long  recog- 
nized the  truth  that  our  service  acade- 
mies produce  the  type  and  quality  of 
leaders  that  are  required  by  our  Armed 
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Forces.  It  is  also  true  that  a  regimented 
and  disciplined  educational  environment 
stressing  integrity,  character  building 
and  leadership  is  a  sound  basis  for  se- 
lecting future  leaders.  Furthermore,  at- 
tendance at  a  military  college  with  a 
nonpermissive  regimen  can  be  a  meas- 
ure of  the  motivation  and  interest  for 
extended  service  of  scholarship  students. 

Therefore,  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  would  allow  our  Nation  to  more 
fully  realize  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  unique  leadership  laboratories  of  the 
military  college.  This  legislation  advo- 
cates directing  a  numlier  of  ROTC 
scholarship  students  each  year  to  speci- 
fied military  colleges  which  require  a 
total  4-year  military  environment.  The 
vsu-iety  of  academic  disciplines  at  these 
institutions,  plus  an  improved  curricu- 
lum resulting  from  such  a  program  could 
readily  accommodate  scholarship  stu- 
dents from  each  service  each  year. 

There  has  been  some  objections  to 
such  proposals.  The  rationale  has  been 
that  all  ROTC  institutions  must  be 
treated  equally,  and  that  a  program  of 
"dedicated"  service  scholarships  to  the 
military  colleges  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  Intent  of  Public  Law  88-647  which 
defines  the  ROTC  program.  There  is 
considerable  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a 
conflict  actually  exists.  In  fact,  the  serv- 
ices now  have  varying  interpretations 
of  the  public  law  with  regard  to  admin- 
istering the  ROTC  scholarship  program. 
However,  the  legislation  I  am  proposing 
will  clu-ify  the  interpretation  of  the  cur- 
rent law  in  regard  to  scholarships. 

Mr.  President,  the  certificati<Hi  of  the 
military  college  in  pubhc  law  has  always 
been  a  strong  prestige  factor  to  specified 
schools.  It  was  apparently  considered 
necessary  for  their  continued  national 
reputations  and  consequent  capability  to 
attract  students  on  a  national  basis.  To 
me,  this  concept  is,  in  today's  society, 
more  important  than  ever.  However,  the 
military  college  ROTC  program  for 
scholarship  purposes,  is  treated  like 
other  ROTC  units  whose  missions  do  not 
concentrate  on  career  recruitment  of 
officers  nor  have  the  training  and  devel- 
oiMnent  comparable  to  the  service  acad- 
emies. MUitery  colleges,  like  The  Cita- 
del, VMI  and  NGC  are  comparable  in 
these  fields  to  the  service  academies.  Ad- 
mittedly, equal  programs  deserve  equal 
treatment,  but  I  believe  additional  con- 
siderations are  fully  justified  for  pro- 
grams which  offer  a  total  miUtary  envi- 
ronment. 

In  my  opinion,  a  four-tier  approach  to 
officer  production  'Would  seem  to  make 
sound  national  policy.  The  first  priority 
should  be  the  service  academies;  the  sec- 
ond priority  should  be  the  mlUtery  col- 
leges: the  third  priority  should  be  the' 
ROTC  at  civilian  institutions;  the  fourth 
priority  should  be  the  Officer  Candidate 
Schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  certain  mili- 
tary colleges  are  entitled  to  a  greater 
number  of  4 -year  ROTC  scholarship  re- 
cipients, thus  more  fully  employing  the 
resources  of  these  fine  institutions  in 
providing  oiu-  Armed  Forces  with  a  well 
trained  young  leader  who  is  endowed 
with  a  high  sense  of  duty.  Integrity  and 


courage.  Consequently,  I  am  proposing 
an  amendment  to  section  2107,  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code,  which  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Defense  to  allo- 
cate a  certain  niunber  of  service  scholar- 
ships each  year  for  enrollment  in  three 
of  our  Nation's  military  colleges  where 
4  years  of  ROTC  is  mandatory.  This  bill 
will  provide  for  not  less  than  200  of  the 
total  niunber  of  appointments  currently 
authorized  to  be  awarded  to  students 
enrolled  in  each  of  the  following  educa- 
tional institutions:  The  Citadel,  Charles- 
ton. S.C;  Virginia  Military  Institute. 
Lexington.  Va.;  and  North  Georgia  Col- 
lege. Dahlonega,  Ga. 

This  legislation  is  extremely  signifi- 
cant in  view  of  the  predicted  shortfall  in 
Army  ROTC  commissioned  graduates 
over  the  next  few  years,  and  the  large 
number  of  qualified  service  academy  ap- 
plicants which  are  turned  away  each 
year  due  to  a  lack  of  space.  Also,  many 
thousands  of  our  Nation's  outstanding 
high  school  graduates  are  interested  in 
military  colleges  and  qualified,  but  can- 
not attend  college  because  of  the  exces- 
sive spiraling  costs  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. Most  important,  is  the  fact  that 
this  proposal  will  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment any  more  money.  It  will  reallocate 
the  number  of  ROTC  scholarships  cur- 
rently available  under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  objective  of 
my  bill.  I  sincerely  urge  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  give  this  proposal  serious 
and  favorable  action.  I  sisk  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2563 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2107  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(1)  Not  less  than  200  of  the  total  number 
of  appointments  authorized  vinder  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  awarded  to  students  en- 
rolled In  each  of  the  following  educational 
institutions:  The  Citadel,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  Virginia  MUlt&ry  Institute,  Lex- 
ington, Virginia;  and  North  Oeorgia  College, 
Dahlonega,  Georgia.  Not  less  than  200  of  such 
total  number  of  appointments  shall  also  be 
awarded  to  students  enroUed  in  each  ac- 
credited educational  Institution  which  like- 
wise <1)  makes  the  Reserve  Office  Training 
Corps  program  a  mandatory  four-year  course 
of  study  for  all  students  enroUed  In  such  in- 
stitution, (3)  Is  authorized  to  grant  bacca- 
laureate degrees,  (3)  Is  flnanclally  support- 
ed by  a  state,  and  (4)  has  been  speciflcaUy 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
such  minimum  number  of  appointments. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2564.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  militarj'  service 
periormed  by  an  individual  after  1956  to 
be  credited  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment program,  even  though  such  individ- 
ual is  eligible  for  social  security  benefits, 
but  reqiiiring  the  civil  service  annuity  to 
be  offset  by  the  amount  of  his  social 
security  benefit  that  is  attributable  to 
his  military  service.  Referred  to  the  C<Hn- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


^ 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  service  retirement 
law  are  punitive  to  former  military  per- 
sonnel which  is  grossly  unjust.  The  pres- 
ent law  can  seriously  hmi,  a  civil  service 
retiree  who  has  prior  miUtary  service. 

It  is  noted  that  section  8332(J)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  provides  that  a 
retiree's  annuity  must  be  recomputed 
when  he  becomes  eligible  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  In  this  recomputation,  his 
years  of  military  service  performed  after 
December  1956,  are  excluded  in  the  com- 
putation of  his  civil  service  annuity.  He 
will  receive  a  reduced  aimuity  and  social 
security  benefits,  presumably  because  the 
latter  would  offset  the  reduction  caused 
by  excluding  certain  years  of  military 
service. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law  is  perfectly  clear.  It  pre- 
vents, and  rightly  so,  tbe  retiree  from 
using  military  service  in  the  computation 
of  both  civil  service  retirement  and  social 
security  benefits.  However,  as  presently 
written  in  the  law,  it  is  mandatory  that 
this  recomputation  be  made,  even  though 
it  might  drastically  decrease  the  income 
an  individual  receives.  Under  the  present 
law,  when  some  reach  age  62,  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  will  be  recomputed,  ex- 
cluding as  much  or  more  than  9  years  of 
militaiT  service. 

Mr.  President,  for  an  example,  a  mili- 
tary individual  at  the  0-6  level  with  over 
28  yeai-s  of  military  service  would  have  9 
years  of  his  military  service  excluded 
which  wbold  be  a  net  monthly  loss  of 
$479.  This  loss  is  replaced  by  social  secu- 
rity benefits  of  $147.20  per  month,  result- 
ing in  an  overall  Income  reduction  of 
$331.80  per  month.  Similarly,  the  widow's 
annuity  would  be  reduced  by  $293  per 
month.  This  computation  is  based  on  an 
0-6  grade  with  the  loss  of  8  years  be- 
tween 1957-1966  upon  reaching  age  62  in 
3  years  under  the  current  interpretation 
of  the  law.  In  effect,  he  is  being  penalized 
for  contilbuting  to  his  own  social  secu- 
rity, beginning  in  January  1957,  when  the 
military  were  required  to  i>articipate  in 
the  social  security  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  retiree  cannot  waive 
his  social  security  benefits  under  the  cur- 
rent law,  even  if  crediting  his  military 
service  under  the  civil  service  system 
would  be  moi-e  advantageous.  It  is  my 
view,  and  I  am  confident  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  will  agree,  that  the 
hidivldual  should  be  able  to  credit  his 
military  service  under  either  civil  service 
or  the  social  security  retirement  system, 
or  by  an  offset  recomputation  method. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proposing  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  this  objective  by  offset- 
ting at  age  62  the  amount  of  any  so^al 
security  benefit  attributable  to  miUtary 
sei-vice  against  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity. 

The  social  security  "attributable  to 
military  service"  is  computed  assuming 
that  the  only  source  of  social  security 
coverage  is  that  which  results  from  active 
military  service.  The  years  of  military 
service  would  continue  to  be  creditable 
in  the  social  security  system  and  any 
benefit  to  which  the  individual  would  be 
entitled  under  the  social  security  system 
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based  on  his  lifetime  covered  earnings 
woidd  be  paid  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. If  the  individual  were  not 
entitled  to  social  security — for  example. 
If  he  did  not  have  Rufflclmt  social  secu- 
rity coverage  to  warrant  payment  of  a 
benefit — no  offset  would  be  accomplished 
from  the  ehril  service  retirement  annuity. 
On  the  otho"  hand,  If  the  indlvldiul  were 
entitled  to  a  social  security  benefit  based 
on  his  lifetime  covered  earnings,  a  bene- 
fit amount  equal  to  that  which  is  at- 
tributaUe  to  military  service  would  be 
offset  from  the  civil  service  annuity;  any 
bmeflt  amount  above  that  which  is  at- 
trilnitaUe  to  military  service  would  be 
received  In  addition  to  the  civil  service 
annuity. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  legisla- 
tion is  definitely  needed  and  should  be 
approved  to  correct  this  unintentional 
IneonitT  in  the  current  law.  Corrective 
HgbHaMon.  was  previously  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  but  it  was  never 
acted  up(m  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

Consequently.  I  am  proposing  legisla- 
tion to  correct  this  inequity.  My  bill, 
which  wUl  accomplish  the  same  objective 
as  those  previously  introduced  in  the 
House,  win  amend  section  8332(J)  of 
totle  5.  It  will  permit  mDitary  service 
performed  by  an  individual  after  1956 
to  be  credited  under  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement program,  even  though  such  an 
IndlTkhial  Is  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits.  My  proposal  would  provide  for 
offset  computations  for  retirees  in  this 
xmique  category.  A  retiree's  civil  service 
annuity  would  be  reduced  only  by  the 
amount  equal  to  that  which  he  will  re- 
ceive under  social  security. 

Tliere  wlS  be  some  additional  cost  re- 
sultlrv  from  enactment  of  this  proposal 
because  the  amount  of  the  social  security 
offset  wffl.  generally,  be  less  than  the 
value  of  the  military  years  of  service  used 
tax  cMnpnting  civil  service  retired  pay. 
Howetvr,  this  additional  cost  shoiild  be 
nominaL  I  brieve  the  administration  will 
recoBUuend  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  objective  of 
my  bin.  Istaicerdy  urge  my  distinguished 
ccdleagnes  to  sopport  this  most  worth- 
whfle  measure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bin  be  printed  in  Ihe  Congres- 
sioxAL  RscoKD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remaito. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord,  as 
foDows: 

S.  2564 

Be  it  enacted  Z>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepretentmttoea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
^  In  Con§nt»  mnemhled.  That  section  8332 
(J)  of  tltt«  f,  Vnlt«d  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  rMd  am  follows: 

"(j)  (1)  HotwlthBtanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  thla  section,  th«  period  of  an  Indlvld- 
nal'a  m  iknii  aa  a  volunteer  under  part  A  of 
utle  vm  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1»M.  and  the  period  of  aa  tndlvMual's 
servioo  aa  a  voluntas  or  volunteer  loader 
under  cltapter  34  of  title  22,  iball  be  ezotwled 
In  dotcnnlnlng  the  aggregate  period  of  serv- 
ice on  wblch  an  annuity  pi^able  under  tlila 
Bubdiaptnr  to  tlw  UuUrldual  or  to  bis  widow 
or  aaUL  la  baaad.  if  the  mdlvldoal.  widow, 
or  child  la  entitled,  or  would  en  proper  ap- 
plication bo  entitled,  at  the  time  of  that 


determination,  to  monthly  old-age  stirrlvors 
benefits  under  section  402  of  title  42  based 
on  the  Individual's  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income.  If  the  service  as  a  volimteer 
under  part  A  of  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  or  as.  a  volunteer  or 
volunteer  leader  under  chapter  34  of  title  22 
Is  not  excluded  by  the  preceding  sentence, 
but  on  becoming  92  years  of  age,  the  Individ- 
ual or  widow  becomes  entitled,  or  would  on 
proper  application  be  entitled,  to  the  de- 
scribed benefits,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  redetermine  the  aggregate  period  of 
service  on  which  the  annuity  Is  based,  effec- 
tive as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
he  or  she  becomes  62  years  of  age,  so  as  to 
exclude  that  service.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
service  as  a  volunteer  or  volunteer  leader  un- 
der chapter  34  of  title  22  Is  the  period  be- 
tween enrollment  as  a  voUmteer  or  volunteer 
leader  and  termination  of  that  service  by  the 
President  or  by  death  or  resignation,  and 
the  period  of  an  Individual's  service  as  a 
volunteer  imder  part  A  of  title  VHI  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  the 
period  between  enrollment  as  a  volunteer 
and  termination  of  that  serxice  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or 
by  death  or  resignation. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Commission  with  the  conc<.irrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  any  case  where  an  Indlvldxuil  per- 
formed military  service  (except  military 
service  covered  by  military  leave  with  pay 
from  a  civilian  position)  after  December  1956 
and  he  (or  his  widow  or  child)  is  or  becomes 
entitled,  or  would  on  proper  application  be 
entitled,  to  monthly  benefits  under  section 
402  of  title  42  based  on  his  wages  and  self- 
employment  income,  the  Commission  shall 
e^cclude  from  the  annuity  payt^le  to  him  (or 
his  widow  or  child)  xmder  thlslubchapter  an 
amount  equal  to  that  portion  of  the  monthly 
benefit  (to  which  he  or  his  widow  or  child 
Is  entitled  under  section  402  of  tlUe  42) 
which  is  attributable  to  his  military  service. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  on  request  of  the  Conunlaelon, 
shall  Inform  the  Commission  whether  or  not 
the  Individual,  widow,  or  child  described  In 
this  subsection  Is  entitled  at  any  named  time 
to  the  described  lieneflts." 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Talxasgx)  : ' 

S.J.  Res.  142.  A  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
7  calendar  days  commencing  AprQ  4, 
1976.  as  "National  Rural  Health  Week." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
our  mutual  interest  in  the  special  health 
needs  of  rural  America,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Tai-xaogk)  and  myself  take 
great  pride  in  Jointly  introducing  today 
a  resolution  ctJllng  for  the  designation 
of  a  "National  Rural  Health  We^"  A 
similar  proposal.  H.R.  762,  is  currently 
pending  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  celebration,  of 
course,  would  be  to  stimulate  a  new 
awareness  of  the  critical  and  unique 
health  problems  facing  citizens  in  the 
rural  areas  of  our  country.  Hopefully, 
that  Inereased  attention  would  in  turn 
lead  not  only  to  a  better  understanding 
of  their  health  care  situation,  but  to 
possible  means  for  improflng  it  as  weU. 

The  idea  for  the  week-long  period  of 
recognition  c<mtemplated  by  our  resolu- 


tion was  originally  conceived  by  the 
Council  on  Rural  Health  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  It  has  since 
been  developed  through  the  active  sup- 
port and  participation  of  the  American 
Dental  Association;  the  American  Hoe- 
pita'  Association;  the  American  Veter- 
inary Medical  Association;  the  U.S.  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council. 

Other  imix>rtant  groups  and  agencies 
cooperating  in  the  promotion  of  a  "Na- 
tional Rural  Health  Week"  hiclude  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  the 
National  Grange;  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Editors  Association;  the  National 
Association  of  Farm  Broadcasters;  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service;  the 
Farm  Foundation;  the  National  Exten- 
sion Homemakers  Council;  the  Ameri- 
can Nurses  Association,  Inc.;  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association;  the 
American  Bankers  Association;  the 
American  Medical  Students  Association; 
and  the  AMA  Auxiliary.  Each  organiza- 
tion will  draw  on  its  own  experience  and 
knowledge  of  health  care  to  make  spe- 
cific contributions  to  the  events  which 
would  take  place  during  the  week  we  are 
recommending  be  set  by  this  leglslatkm. 

As  the  language  of  the  resolution  indi- 
cates, the  days  involved  would  be  April  4 
to  10, 1976 — ^in  the  spring  of  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial.  The  highlight  of  the  activ- 
ities already  scheduled  for  that  particu- 
lar week  is  the  29th  National  Conf  er«ice 
on  Rural  Health — to  be  held  on  April  8 
and  9  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  very  appropriate  theme  of  that 
annual  gathering  wffl  be  "Horizons  for 
Health  in  Century  3:  Improving  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Health  Services  in  Rural 
America."  Its  focus  will  be  on  such  topics 
as  expanding  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices; organizing  communities  for  the  de- 
veloiMnent  of  rural  health  care  delivery 
systems;  establishing  needed  clinical  fa- 
cilities; initiating  health  education  out- 
reach programs:  and  meeting  the  need 
for  adequate  health  manpower — includ- 
ing physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  lAar- 
macists,  veterinarians,  and  allied  pro- 
fessionals. 

Senator  Talmadge  and  I  agree,  Mr. 
President,  that  by  directing  the  attention 
of  the  American  public  to  the  health  care 
needs  of  rural  areas,  we  may  stimulate 
specific  programs  of  comprehensive  In- 
formation relating  to  personal  and  com- 
munity health.  By  devoting  a  full  week 
to  a  concerted,  action-oriented  attack  on 
the  health  care  problems  confronting  the 
les8-p(H>ulated  regions  of  our  Nation,  we 
can  have  a  positive  Impact  on  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  citizens  who  make  their 
homes  there. 

It  is  in  tiiat  spirit  which  we  are  Intro- 
ducing this  resolution  and  calling  upon 
every  Senator  to  join  us  in  working  for  its 
enactment.  We  firmly  believe  that  the 
only  way  to  bring  about  meaningful 
progress  In  this  area  Is  to  publicly  em- 
phasize the  challenges  of  today  in  order 
to  avoid  the  crises  <rf  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  and  con- 
venience of  our  eoUeagues  who  share  this 
concern  for  the  future  of  health  care  in 
rural  America,  I  oA  unanlmoos  consoit 
that  the  text  of  our  "National  Rural 
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Health  Week"  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  142 

Whereas  a  constant  source  of  strength 
throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  been  our  rural  heritage; 

Whereas  today  more  than  fifty-six  million 
of  our  citizens  who  reside  In  the  towns  and 
on  the  farms  of  rural  America  face  critical 
problems  of  health  care  availability  resulting 
from  decades  of  urbanization; 

Whereas  the  essence  of  those  problems  has 
been  the  shortage  and  maldistribution  of  ' 
primary  care  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals,  as  weU  as  the  absence  of  area- 
wide  delivery  systems  which  utilize  modern 
technology  and  maintain  integrated  health 
education  programs:  and 

Whereas  the  most  effective  way  to  address 
these  deficiencies  and  develop  methods  for 
improving  the  quality  and  accesslbUlty  of 
rural  health  care  generally  Is  to  accord  In- 
creased attention  to  the  matter;  Now,  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemble^.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  seven-day  period  be- 
ginning April  4,  1976,  as  "National  Rural 
Health  Week";  urging  that  efforts  in  dlssem- 
Inatmg  health  Information  be  intensified  by 
community  leaders,  voluntary  organizations, 
health  professionals,  and  the  communica- 
tions media;  and  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  all  Interested  groups 
and  organizations  to  observe  that  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities  de- 
signed to  promote  better  health  services  for 
rural  America. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.     5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hamphlre  (Mr.  Durkin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5,  the 
Federal  Goverimient  in  the  Sunshine 
Act. 

S.     810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  810,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Flood  Protection  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended. 

S.     1776 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Tower) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1776,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Valley  Forge  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania, 
s.   ieo6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moir- 
toya)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1905,  a  bill  to  minimize  duplication  and 
to  maximize  efficiency  in  health  planning 
and  resource  development,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    198S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1985,  a 
bill  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
farmers'  markets  and  other  innovative 
techniques  for  direct  marketing  of  agri- 


cultural  commodities   from   farmer   to 
consumer. 

S.   33e» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpees),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
LAXia.T) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  were  sulded  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2369.  the  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Act  of  1975. 

S.    2463 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Inttre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2463,  a  bill  to  insure  fair  treatment  for 
women  and  to  cariT  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties and  other  purposes. 

S.    2468 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
Scott)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2468,  a  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  on  certain  automo- 
biles, motorcycles,  and  parts  therefor. 

S.     2407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2497,  the  Lifetime  Learning  Act. 

S.    254S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2545,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

SENATK    RESOLUTION    388 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
through  inadvertence  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) was  not  included  in  the  list  of 
original  sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
288,  when  I  submitted  it  on  October  21. 
I  now  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  his 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  137,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  in- 
sure the  right  of  students  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  public  schools. 

SZafATE   COIfCUERSNT  KESOLTTTION   66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER),  suid  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 66,  a  resolution  declaring  as  na- 
tional policy  the  right  to  food. 


Mr.  BROCK  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1259)  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  in  con- 
nection with  fixed-price  Government 
contracts. 


AMENDMENTS    SUBMITTED   FOR 
PRINTINO 


EMERGENCY  RELIEF  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS— S.  1259 

Auxtrouxtn  no.  ioit 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


ASSISTANCrE  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 
EXPORT  ACTIVITIES — S.  2498 

AMEtrOMENT  NO.    1018 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2498)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  assistance  for  small 
business  export  activities,  to  transfer  cer- 
tain disaster  relief  functions  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Small  Business  in  Amer- 
ica, and  for  other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
REGULATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  will 
hold  3  days  of  hearings  on  October  28.  29, 
and  30,  on  problems  of  Federal  regula- 
tion and  the  need  for  regulatory  reform. 
The  committee  will  hear  from  witnesses 
who  will  relate  their  experiences  in  deal- 
ing with  the  regulatory  agencies.  On  Oc- 
tober 30,  members  of  the  committee's  ad- 
visory panel  on  regulatory  reform  will 
present  their  views  on  the  priorities  for 
regulatory  reform. 

The  hearings  are  the  first  of  many  ac- 
tivities which  will  be  imdertaken  by  the 
committee  as  part  of  its  study  on  regu- 
latory reform  which  is  being  conducted 
jointly  with  the  Commerce  Committee, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  71.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Ck>mmittee  have 
been  invited  to  participate. 

The  hearings  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
each  day  in  room  3302,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  LIMIT- 
ING FEDERAL  JURISDICTION  OP 
FREIGHT  DAMAGE  ACTIONS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  an  open  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  dydicial  Machinery 
on  S.  346,  a  bill  which  would  require  a 
minimum  $10,000  jurisdiction  limit  on 
freight  damage  actions  brought  in  U.S. 
district  courts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1975,  commencing  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  6202,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  Inclusion  in  the  record 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  subcommittee  office,  6303  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
224-3618. 
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THE  jaSDX:  BITTXB  SCBOOU  AND 
C010CUNITIB8— MOT  BITSZMa 

Mr.  HOMPHREY.  Iiir.  PreBident.  It  Is 
tfane  to  move  beyond  a  position  of  being 
"for"  or  "•gainst*  boring.  Tlie  chaUenge 
tbat  this  administration  and  Congress 
abould  b«  fadag  is  the  demand  for  con- 
structive thinking,  innovative  proposals, 
and  dedstve  aetlott  to  give  all  our  chil- 
dren and  jreuth  fiw  best  possible  educa- 
tion and  a  genuine  experience  of  being 
contributing  members  of  one  American 

OOBUBQBtt^. 

Oar  oMitcal  goal  must  be  to  provide 
a  genuine  equal  oppertunlty  for  all  our 
children  In  education.  School  sc«cre«a- 
tlon  not  only  denies  equal  opportunity, 
but  it  also  cripples  the  educational  de- 
velapnait  of  thousands  of  American 
children. 

We  should  recall  thit  the  development 
of  consolidated  schools,  replacing  the 
one-room  schorihouse,  primarily  in  our 
rand  areas,  was  dadgned  precisely  to 
Improve  tbit  quality  of  education.  And, 
consolidated  schools  represent  an  excel- 
lent invwtn^nt  of  Umtted  puUlc  reve- 
Boes  In  the  most  effective  use  of  educa- 
tfcamsnpemi  and  modem  Instructional 
s^iillwiMil  to  achieve  this  qnall^  ednea- 
tian.  Extensive  bostag  has  been  required 
to  brtng  thlldren  to  these  consolidated 
•cfaools,  bat  it  has  tieen  wdcomed  by 
parents  because  of  ttie  educational  op- 
portunlty  given  to  their  children. 

m  the  same  way,  desegregation  is  a 
way  to  improve  education  for  great 
numbers  of  tdiildren  who  otherwise 
would  be  disadvantaged  throughout  life. 
And.  boring  is  one  tool  to  achieve  de- 
segregation. There  may  be  better  ways 
to  do  this  constructing  larger  facilities, 
er  so-called  magnet  schoois  or  ednea- 
"  '  — "**•  ^"'^  l*^  MBts  and  limited 
i  rnw—iiiii  lbs  result  of  the  ecm- 
.  fmees  of  lnflati<m  and  recession- 
have  denied  us  the  opportunity  of 
fftmniilng  these  options.  Nor  can  we  wait 
for  contlnaed  progress  in  race  relations 
In  America,  leading  to  open  neighbor- 
hoods and  equal  Job  opportunities,  all 
of  which  would  result  in  the  automatic 
desegregation  of  our  schools. 

So,  within  oar  limited  flnaTi^<ft;  mp^p« 
and  within  our  limited  time  frame,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  chooee  ttie  option 
of  boslBg  for  school  desegregation.  But 
I  am  laklag  abont  bustaig  as  one  tool 
to  aeiilOTe  eqaal  opportuntty  In  eduea- 
ttai.  I  wwftatlcally  refect  any  notion 
ef  eoncaHed  macrive  busing  to  adileve 
an  aibttraiy  racial  balance  based  on  a 
mathMuUlcal  tormuia.  The  Supreme 
Court  IMS  taken  the  same  podtlon  since 
its  1971  decision  in  tiie  wdl-known 
Swans  case,  with  respect  to  adiools  in 
caiaHofcte.  N.C.  Such  boi^  does  not 
help  the  etifld.  does  not  toln*  about 
quality  education,  and  does  not  help  to 
solve  our  racial  problems. 

*■■  aasK  osvs:  a*eoa,  oolatiok  ^ 

Thmngtinut  America's  hlstoiy.  oduca- 
titm  !!■■  hiiM  r«««y«i— .t  ,T  thr  fnnrthp 
tag  iBitruBat  of  a  static  denoeacy  by 


being  in  all  of  its  stages  and  dimensions 
an  example  of  the  democratic  process. 
To  segregate  our  schools  is  to  damage 
the  Instrument  of  edueatten  and  thereby 
undermine  the  foundations  of  democracy. 
To  segregate  difldren  of  mlncvlty  groups 
Is  to  damage  them  intellectually  and 
morally  and  to  seriously  impair  the  moral 
vision  of  the  nmJorlty. 

In  the  last  decade  we  have  seen  a  very 
dramatic  turn-around  in  the  stotistics 
oa  Southern  school  segregation.  But  we 
have  also  witnessed  an  increase  in  the 
intensi^  of  racial  separation  in  the 
North. 

Nationwide,  as  whites  moved  from  the 
central  cities  to  the  suburbs,  almost 
sixth-tenths  of  black  peoide  were  CMitral 
city  residents  by  1970.  A  1973  study  re- 
ported that  in  7  cities,  the  majority  of 
the  pc^nilaUon  was  black,  and  that  black 
people  comprised  over  40  percent  of  the 
population  in  another  28  cities.  But  in 
the  Mid-Atlantic  and  New  England 
Stotes,  the  106O's  brought  a  10-percent 
decline  in  white  central  city  populatkm 
and  a  dranuitlc  45-percent  increase  in 
black  population. 

All  too  often,  blacks  occupying  larger 
and  larger  areas  of  central  cities  do  not 
control  them — they  are  not  homeowners, 
and  mortgage  lending  institutions  have 
too  frequently  continued  the  practice  of 
limiting  home  loans  to  other  so-called 
"stable"  areas.  Simultaneously,  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  same  major  central  citieah— 
the  crucial  factor  in  generating  revenue 
for  public  services,  especially  schools — 
has  been  de<dinlng.  It  could  l>e  said  that 
New  York's  current  fiscal  crisis  is  a  i)or- 
tent  of  what  may  happen  to  other  major 
cities. 

So,  we  have  a  very  real  racial  segre- 
gation  in  many   of   our  metropolitan 


Federal  courts  have  struggled  to  find 
reasonable  solutions  in  cases  where  a 
denlid  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
or  a  d^mrivation  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  is  as- 
serted as  a  result  of  racial  segregation. 
At  the  outset,  the  courts  dealt  with  cases 
<rf  80-eaUed  de  Jure  racial  segregation 
where  clear-eut  State  government  policy 
and  action  were  invcflved. 

Federal  court  opinions  held  that  it  was 
not  enough  to  rdabd  a  past  policy  of 
offlciaUy  rieelgnaang  black  and  whlto 
schools,  as  a  new  neighborhood  school 
policy— actual  desegregation  must  be 
demonstrated.  Moreover,  early  efforts  to 
fuUm  this  obligation  through  so-called 
freedom  of  choice  school  attendance 
plans  had  been  shown  to  be  totalb^  inade- 
quate and.  in  aamt  cases,  disingenuous. 

But.  such  cases  were  comparatively 
susceptUde  of  ronedy— so  long  as  there 
was  no  adverse  Impact  on  a  child's  health 
or  education,  the  courts  have  said,  then 
a  program  to  dlmlnate  school  system, 
racial  diserhnlncttan  reeultlv  f Aim  of- ' 
flcial  governmental  action  should  be  car- 
ried through. 

However.  m<»e  difllcult  and  intracta- 
ble problems  of  school  segregation  have 
placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Federal 
oourto  to  discover  eguitable  remedies. 


The  sheer  fact  of  the  changing  neW 
patterns  in  residential  areas  has  meant 
that  entire  school  systems  in  a  number 
of  major  cities  have  become  radOy    • 
identifiable— meaning  that  the  vast  ma-      ; 
jority  of  stodente  are  blacks.  ^ 

The  suggested  solution  to  this  fact  of  ''^■ 
uiban  life  was  metropolitan  desegrega- 
tion— meaning  the  overriding  of  schod 
district  boundaries.  But  it  has  bect^ie 
clear  that  under  this  proposal  two  prio. 
clples  of  the  American  expolence  are  in 
direct  conflict:  First,  the  right  of  any 
.  citizen  to  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  and  second,  the  deeply  rooted  tra- 
dition In  public  education  that  there 
should  be  local  control  over  the  (weration 
of  schools,  if  community  concern  and 
support  for  these  schools  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  if  constant  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  educational  process  is  to 
be  assured. 

The  Supreme  Court  so  far  has  held  in 
favor  of  local  school  autonomy  A.n^  h^i 
refused  to  grant  the  claim  tliat  school 
district  boundary  lines  are  no  more  o»m 
arbitrary  Unes  <m  a  map  xlrawn  for  po- 
litical convenience— in  other  words,  so  ' 
cross-district  busing. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  the  problem  of  ra- 
cial isolation  in  our  schools  is  still  be- 
fore us  as  a  nation.  Saying  "no"  to  pist 
remedies  and  current  proposals  is  as 
solution. 

aXCrST   SXNATX    DKBATKS:    nmiNO    BCAFXGOMI 
AlfD  AVOmZNO  AltBWnUI 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  per- 
ception among  some  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Wdfare  has  gone  too  far 
in.  insisting  upon  nondlscriminaUon  in 
programs  receiving  Federal  funds,  and 
in  vigorously  pursuing  plans  for  achiev- 
ing a  so-called  racial  balance  in  schools 
as  a  requirement  for  local  school  dls- 
tricte  to  be  found  In  compliance  and 
thereby  eligible  for  this  assistance.  Ttafs 
perception  has  also  found  some  accept- 
ance among  the  general  public. 

Taking  this  viewpofait,  it  is  possible  for 
one  to  say  that  he  stands  for  the  protec- 
tion of  constitutional  righto  and  supports 
desegregation,  but  that  the  Inderal  Oov- 
emment  is  talcing  actions  which  hare 
nettling  to  do  with  guaranteeing  citizens 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and, 
moreover,  that  busing  does  not  work. 
This  position  supposedly  allows  one  to 
maintain  his  civil  righto  credentials  while 
at  the  same  time  exinressing  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  strongly  opposed  to 
busing  related  to  school  desegregation. 

The  facto,  however,  totally  refute  this 
perception  and  do  not  allow  this  "best- 
of-l>oth-worlds"  position  to  remain  un- 
challenged. 

First,  under  tltie  VI  of  the  Civil  Bights 
Act,  HEW  Is  prohibited  from  providing 
Federal  ftmds  to  school  systems  engag- 
ing in  unconstitutional  segregation.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that — there  is  no  blanket 
authorization  under  titie  VI  of  the  Civil 
Righto  Act  for  something  called  "big 
Oovemmcnt"  to  come  In  and  tell  school 
systems  how  to  run  tfaeta-  affairs. 

trnder  title  VI,  the  option  of  comidi- 
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ance  w  continued  segregation  is  entirely 
left  open  to  a  local  school  district,  exc^t 
that  no  person,  by  reascm  of  race,  color 
or  national  origin  can  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  or  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  imder 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance.  Federal  depart- 
ments administering  such  assistance  pro- 
grams are  to  seek  voluntary  compliance 
by  the  State  or  local  recipient  or  political 
entity.  If  this  is  not  achieved,  the  Federal 
agency  must  make  a  finding  of  discrimi- 
nation on  the  record,  give  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  and  give  appropriate  legis- 
lative committees  SO-dajrs  notice,  before 
cutting  off  Federal  assistance.  Moreover, 
any  action  to  terminate  assistance  is 
made  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

It  is  left  to  school  systems  to  choose 
to  take  affirmative  action  in  accomplish- 
ing school  desegregation,  if  they  wish  to 
continue  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. Titie  VI  is  no  more  than  an 
expUcit  statement  of  what  Is  clearly  im- 
plied under  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution — namely,  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  be  in  the  business 
of  financing  programs  where  racial  dis- 
crimination is  practiced  as  a  consequence 
of  State  and  local  government  policies 
and  actions,  thereby  denying  to  some  cit- 
izens the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Federal  programs  paid  for  by  all  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  should  not  benefit  only 
one  group  of  citizens  and  be  denied  to 
another  group  simply  because  that  group 
tiappens  to  be  nonwhite. 

Second,  those  who  allege  that  HEW  is 
completely  "out-of-line"  in  carrying  out 
extensive  plans  to  accomplish  racial  ImiI- 
ance  in  the  schools  have  not  done  their 
homework.  For  one  thing,  HEW  require- 
moits,  as  well  as  Federal  court  orders, 
are  directed  toward  bringing  alx>ut  de- 
segregation, in  compliance  with  the 
law — ^not  to  forcing  a  racial  tMilancing  of 
students  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  distinc- 
tion is  Important  and  is  well  understood 
in  the  legal  profession. 

But  also  in  actual  fact,  tliere  are  only 
six  new  desegregation  plans  ordered  by 
Federal  courto  in  the  entire  United 
States  this  fall,  including  only  two  in  the 
Nortli.  School  districts  under  court  or- 
der to  desegregate,  in  accordance  with 
title  IV  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act,  have  been 
exempted  from  HEW  enforcement  from 
the  beginning,  thus  leaving  most  of  the 
southern  big  cities  outside  HEW's  re- 
sponsibiUty.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
under  titie  IV,  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  lo- 
cal pubUc  school  systems  going  tluvugh 
the  process  of  desegregation.  But  I  am 
advised  that  since  early  1972  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  USOE's  Division  of  Equal 
Education  Opportunity  not  to  be  involv- 
ed in  desegregation  plan  development, 
but  rather  to  defer  to  the  hoped-for  ini- 
tiative of  local  school  authorities,  and  to 
limit  its  own  role  to  providing  assistance 
in  improving  the  quality  of  education. 

As  for  the  scope  of  school  desegrega- 
tion busing  itself,  I  am  advised  that 
while  42  percent  of  the  average  dally 
CXXl 2112— Part  2$ 


school  attendance  in  the  United  States 
was  bused  before  most  court  orders  were 
issued,  the  figure  rose  to  only  43.5  per- 
cent— a  difference  of  less  than  600,000 
ciiildren — after  a  large  numl>er  of  de- 
segregation plans  had  gone  into  effect. 

Tlilrd,  in  school  districts  where  Initial- 
ly there  was  a  serious  problem — for  ex- 
ample, Pontlac,  Mich.,  and  Charlotte, 
N.C. — current  evaluations  indicate  that 
school  desegregation  is  going  pretty  well. 
And.  of  course,  in  a  number  of  school 
districts,  desegregation  has  proceeded 
calmly  and  quietly. 

The  danger  is  that  all  of  this  progress 
can  become  unraveled  under  the  pressuie 
of  congressional  actions  that  express  op- 
position to  school  desegregation  through 
busing. 

The  symbolic  power  of  congressional 
action  in  the  area  of  civil  rights  protec- 
tion is  immense.  But  recent  Senate  ac- 
tions signal  an  entirely  different  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people.  Rather 
tiian  somehow  "neutralizing"  the  so- 
called  busing  issue,  as  some  news  col- 
lunnists  have  pontifically  concluded,  the 
Senate  amendments  to  recenUy  passed 
appropriations  legislation  actually  sug- 
gest that  America  can  now  shift  into 
reverse  gear  on  desegregation.  They  may 
even  lead  to  the  revival  of  the  thoroughly 
discredited  theory  of  "separate-but- 
equal"  treatment  of  minority  groups  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  this  theory,  in  practice, 
means  "separate  and  imequal." 

So,  let  us  have  done  with  the  current 
fad  of  seeing  some  more  recent  oppo- 
nents of  busing  as  speaking  out  on  the 
"new  reality"  of  school  desegregation 
measures  and  as  expressing  a  modem 
"reformed  Uberalism"  on  race  relations 
in  America.  That  is  nonsense,  when  we 
look  clearly  at  the  actual  facts  of  the 
matter. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  Senate  recenUy 
that  what  was  clear  and  self-evident  in 
1954 — the  time  of  the  Supr«ne  Court's 
Brown  decision,  striking  down  so-called 
de  Jure  segregated  school  systems  result- 
ing from  State  policies  and  actions,  as 
toeing  in  violation  of  constitutional  equal 
protection  rlgaits — is  not  so  clear  and 
self-evident  in  1975,  where  some  mythi- 
cal constitutional  right  of  statistical  ra- 
cial balance  in  each  classroom,  achieved 
tiirough  busing,  seems  to  be  being  re- 
quired by  HEW.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
contested  by  proponente  of  this  view  in 
Congress  that  the  coiu-to  have  drawn 
a  sharp  distinction  between  de  Jure  and 
de  facto  school  segregation — the  latter 
resulting  from  residential  patterns. 

These  statemento  thonselves  evidence 
a  failure  to  face  current  facte.  As  I  have 
sought  to  make  clear,  they  do  not  have 
relevance  to  actual  HEW  procedures  over 
the  past  several  years,  which  have  been 
very  limited  in  scope.  Nor  do  they  take 
account  of  the  complexity  of  problemis 
and  State  and  local  government  practices 
more  recently  confronted  by  the  coiu^, 
where  tiie  distinction  between  de  Jure 
and  de  facto  segregation  is  by  no  means 
dear,  and  where  constant  attention  most 
be  given  to  such  problems  as  resegrega- 


tlon:  namely,  where  an  overwhelming 
racial  majority  develops  in  a  school 
disteict. 

Should  Congress  take  the  shortsighted 
and  probaldy  unconstitutional  action  of 
adopting  provisions  Intended  to  prohibit 
Federal  agencies,  like  HEW,  from  with- 
holding Federal  funds  from  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  not  desegregated  but 
where  this  could  be  accomplished 
through  busing,  or  to  impose  various 
restrictions  on  otlier  HEW  remedies  to 
implement  school  desegregation,  this  is 
what  can  happen: 

Federal  courts  will  continue  to  order 
school  desegregation,  in  compliance  with 
the  Constitution,  but  they  will  l>ear  an 
extremely  heavy  biu-den,  in  the  absence 
of  HEW  teclinical  assistance  or  alterna- 
tive procedures,  in  determining  and  over- 
seeing fair  and  effective  plans; 

Some  706  voluntary  desegregation 
plans  worked  out  by  HEW,  for  school 
disti-icts  where  over  3  million  students 
are  enrolled,  can  be  adversely  affected; 

An  immense  financial  burden  would 
be  placed  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, for  school  districts  would  neces- 
sarily lose  their  eligibility  for  Federal  as- 
sistance for  education  because  equal  par- 
ticipation in  programs  receiving  aid  had 
not  been  achieved  due  to  racial  dls- 
crimiruition ; 

There  is  the  potential  for  a  chaotic 
legal  situation,  or  at  least  a  disruption  in 
further  school  desegregation,  where  646 
school  districts,  in  17  southern  and  lx)r- 
der  States,  are  presentiy  imder  court  or- 
ders to  desegregate,  and  another  03  In 
the  same  area  are  in  litigation  which 
could  result  in  coiut  orders; 

Worst  of  all,  the  basic  premise  of  title 
VI.  prohibiting  racial  discrimination  in 
federally  supported  programs,  is  serious- 
ly undermined  if  not  set  aside  altogether, 
thereby  making  our  national  commit- 
ment to  equal  Justice  null  and  void. 

rONCRFSS    iirST    ESTABLISH    A    NSW    MATXONAf. 
CONSENSUS 

The  courts  simply  do  not  have  the 
storehouse  of  information  or  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  that  is  required  to 
design  and  supervise  effective  8cho<ri  »»e- 
segregation  plans. 

The  problem  will  only  get  worse  imtil 
Congress  comes  to  grips  with  it.  But 
Congress  direcUy  reflecto  national  at- 
titudes, and  we  know  that  increasing  op- 
position in  Congress  since  1966  to  busing 
as  a  method  of  implementing  school  de- 
segregation simply  refiects  a  breakdown 
of  an  earUer  consensus  among  oiu-  peo- 
ple in  favor  of  promoting  long-overdue 
progress  in  American  race  relations. 

There  is  no  point  in  rehearsing  the 
causes  of  that  erosion  of  public  agree- 
ment— we  have  moved  far  beyond  the  di- 
visive issues  of  the  latter  lOeO's.  to  a  new 
maturity,  a  recognition  of  serious  needs 
that  must  be  met  on  behalf  of  and  by 
all  Americans — promoting  economic  re- 
covery and  Job  opportunities,  providing 
good  health  care  for  all  our  people, 
aehieviog  excellence  to  education  for  our 
children  and  youth,  and  providing  good 
housing  and  decent  commimltles  across 
our  Nation. 
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Etowever,  there  Is  a  crucially  impor- 
tant paint  In  streuing  the  reaponsibllity 
of  Congress  to  forge  a  national  commit- 
BMnt,  a  new  political  consensus,  both  to 
end  tba  wrong  of  racial  segregation  and 
to  establish  tbe  f  rameworic  of  a  national 
education  policy  that  genuinely  and 
equally  beneAts  all  our  children. 

THE  IMMMVtATM  ACEMDA:    A  H«W   KATIONAI. 
KDUCATIOIf   POUCT 


In  enacting  the  Educaticm  Amend- 
ments of  1973— Public  Law  92-318— Con- 
gress began  the  Job  of  buUding  a  new 
national  education  policy  framework. 
Tncluded  In  that  law  was  the  Important 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act— ESAA— suc- 
cessor to  a  pilot  program  enacted  in  1970, 
to  help  school  districts  reduce  minority 
group  Isolation  thixnigh  major  improve- 
ments in  education  services — remedial 
services,  additional  professional  staff  and 
teacher  aides,  hi-service  teacher  training, 
counseling,  community  activities  and  in- 
\/  novative  bilingual  and  bicultural  pro- 
grams, curriculum  planning  smd  evalua- 
ticm  projects,  and  effective  application  of 
communications  media  and  audiovisual 
resources. 

A  number  of  major  cities  have  made 
very  effective  use  of  ESAA  funds.  In  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.,  during  the  past  year,  the 
$1.2  million  ESAA  program  in  the  public 
schools  has  given  40  schools,  12,875  stu- 
dents, 30  teachers,  and  135  aides  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  vital  programs 
geared  to  reducing  racial  ist^tion  and 
the  overwhelming  problems  created  by  it. 
The  special  acad«nic  programs,  reading 
and  math,  which  the  ESAA  grant  has 
supported,  have  been  of  critical  impor- 
tance in  making  school  changes  a  more 
positive  alternative  for  students.  The 
skill  Improvement  projects  have  helped 
develop  good  self -concepts  and  thus  more 
positive  Inter-action  possibilities  among 
children  and  teachers. 

President  Ford's  recent  comment  that 
methods  other  than  busing  should  be 
pursued  in  school  desegregation  has  an 
empty  ring  when  we  recall  that  earlier 
this  year  the  Ford  administration  pro- 
posed a  67  percent  reduction  in  ESAA 
funds  which  are  designed  precisely  to 
implement  other  remedies.  The  emer- 
gency school  aid  programs  already  suffer 
from  very  low  f imdlng,  and  from  a  short- 
term  authorization.  Moreover,  in  Sep- 
tember the  President  vetoed  appropria- 
tions for  vitally  important  education 
programs.  Congress  wisdy  overrode  this 
veto,  because  these  fimds  represent  an 
absolute  minimum  of  Federal  assistance 
toward  promoting  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  our  children. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  so 
often  those  who  complain  that  desegre- 
gation damages  education  are  the  same 
people  who  act  to  deny  technical  assist- 
ance for  designing  educationally  sound 
plans  and  refuse  to  provide  a^uate  re- 
sources for  educational  change. 

»ttBaBAA  is  only  a  beginning.  There  is 
a  deqwrate  need  in  our  inner  cities  for 
new  aehool  h<i1lrt1ngs  with  modem  equip- 
ment. An  inaawtttva  approach  to  provld- 
lag  FMaral  aariatence  through  local  debt 
obUcathm  guarantees  can  tap  major 
private  financial  resources  to  meet  this 


need.  A  proposal  to  implement  this  form 
of  assistance  is  Included  in  legislation  I 
have  Introduced,  the  National  Education 
Investment  Act. 

Second,  we  ought  to  be  preparing  com- 
munities and  students  for  school  deseg- 
regation, by  investing  in  human  rela- 
tions training  programs  for  students, 
school  staff,  and  parents  and  community 
residents.  Rather  than  struggling  to 
respond  to  critical  incidents,  we  should 
be  implementing  such  programs  to  sen- 
sitize the  perceptions  of  people  before 
and  after  changes  in  student  assignment 
plans  are  Implemented. 

Human  relations  training  programs 
can  be  applied  to  the  development  of 
multicultural  and  pluralistic  curriculum 
materials.  They  can  evaluate  the  after- 
effects of  desegiegation— this  is  of  criti- 
cal importance  in  light  of  evidence  that 
in  some  cases,  community  prejudices 
have  remained  and  even  been  strength- 
ened. There  is  also  some  evidence  that 
group  isolation  of  students  from  differ- 
ent ethnic  backgrounds,  within  schools 
has  retraced  such  isolation  previously 
between  schools. 

Human  relations  training  programs 
can  help  us  find  answers  to  overcoming 
these  barriers.  They  can  pinpoint  errors 
in  student  placement— where  minority- 
group  children  aU  too  often  end  up  in 
so-called  special  classes.  And,  they  can 
identify  measures  to  reverse  failure  in 
scholastic  achievement  by  a  minority- 
group  child  assigned  to  an  integrated 
school. 

Third,  we  should  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  specialized  education  cen- 
ters within  school  districts  to  address 
special  needs  and  provide  opportunities 
for  pursuing  subjects  in  which  a  child 
has  a  special  aptitude  or  interest— such 
as  science  and  mathematics.  These 
ters  would  be  incorporated  in  variOu- 
public  schools,  all  of  which  would  con^ 
tinue  to  offer  a  common  core  curriculum. 
In  this  way  we  can  maximize  the  best  use 
of  available  teaching  talent. 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  how- 
ever, the  Federal  Govenunent  must 
make  a  major  Investment  in  American 
education  to  end  the  wrong  of  making 
the  quality  of  a  child's  education  de- 
pendent on  the  comparative  wealth  or 
poverty  of  his  or  her  community.  This 
investment  must  be  targeted  upon 
achieving  progressive  tax  reform  in  the 
States  and  toward  balancing  and  improv- 
ing per-pupil  expenditures  among  local 
school  districts.  This  is  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  my  bill,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Investment  Act. 

It  is  this  agenda  for  a  new  national 
education  policy  that  must  be  given  pri- 
ority attention  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  had  the  op- 
portimlty  to  reply  to  a  letter  urging  me 
to  support  legislation  to  halt  busing  for 
the  purpose  of  desegregation.  In  reply, 
I  tried  to  communicate  my  understand- 
ing of  the  concerns  and  deep  feelings  ex- 
iwessed  by  the  writer  of  that  letter.  I 
would  like  to  share  my  reply,  as  an  "open 
letter,"  with  my  colleagues  in  the  hope 
that  it  can  contribute  to  achieving  a  new 


consensus  in  Congress  oa  the  real  issues 
we  should  be  facing.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as  follows: 

COMMTTTEZ  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  10, 1975. 
Dear  — :   Thank  you  for  your  letter,  ex- 
pressing  opposition    to   what   you   view  as 
forced  busing  of  school  children  as  a  social 
experiment. 

The  Issue  of  busing  in  connection  with 
school  desegregation  has,  Indeed,  been  dlvl- 
slve.  The  only  point  of  agreement  seems  to 
be  that  all  parents,  of  whatever  race,  want 
their  children  to  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  education.  More- 
over, we  are  all  agreed  that  no  child,  black 
or  white,  should  be  set  adrift  In  an  unstable 
school  situation. 

The  whole  point  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964 — to  which  you  made  reference — was  to 
bring  to  a  halt  the  practices  of  segregation 
based  on  racial  discrimination  where  gov- 
ernmental policy  or  action  was  Involved,  in 
violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  guaranteeing  to  all  of  our 
people  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Title 
IV  of  this  Act  prohibits  school  segregation, 
by  requiring  the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  and  within  such  schools  with- 
out regard  to  their  race,  color,  religion,  aez 
or  naUonal  origin.  Title  VI  states  that  no 
person,  on  th»  basis  of  race,  coIcm:  or  na- 
tional origin,  should  be  prevented  from 
equal  participation  in  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  federal  financial  assistance. 
But  the  problem  of  racial  isolation  in  our 
schools  has  become  an  Increasingly  complex 
and  sensitive  issue  over  the  past  decade. 
What  kinds  of  measures  are  taken  to  over- 
come this  isolation,  whether  those  measures 
help  or  set  back  the  achievement  of  equal 
opportunity  for  a  quality  education  for  our 
children,  and  whether  these  efforts  are  caus- 
ing our  people  to  come  together  or  be  polar- 
ized— these  are  among  the  difficult  ques- 
tions for  which  there  are  no  simple  or  di- 
rect answers. 

Many,  \  many  black  and  white  parents 
would  teM  us  that  busing  is  one  of  the  least 
acWptrtJie  ways  to  try  to  provide  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity,  without  regard  to  race. 
The  problem  is  that  most  of  our  communi- 
ties simply  do  not  have  the  public  resources 
to  Implement  programs  to  provide  the  best 
poosible  education  of  all  children  at  schools 
convenient  to  their  homes.  And,  years  of 
housing  and  economic  discrimination  based 
on  race  have  all  too  often  left  a  minority  of 
our  citizens — black,  Indian,  and  Spanish- 
surname,  among  others — in  poverty,  or  in  a 
position  where  they  feel  themselves  to  be 
second-class  citizens,  somehow  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  an  equal  opportunity  in 
life  with  the  majority  of  our  citizens,  who 
are  white. 
This  is  wrong. 

Parents,  whatever  their  color,  want  their 
children  to  have  an  equal  chance  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives,  to  develop  their  abili- 
ties and  skills,  and  later  to  earn  enough  to 
have  a  sense  of  being  able  to  live  decently  and 
with  reasonable  security  in  the  future,  and 
to  contribute  to  making  a  better  community, 
nation,  and  world  in  whatever  way  they  can. 
Equal  opportunity  for  a  quality  education 
to  the  key  to  achieving  these  objectives.  But 
even  thU,  In  Itself,  is  not  enough.  If  sonu 
people,  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin, 
know  that  they  are  regarded  as  somehow 
"different,"  somehow  never  to  have  the  same 
rights  and  prlvUeges  as  other  people,  then  w» 
remain    a    nation   divided — not   plural  tetlc, 
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where  respect  Is  given  to  o\ir  different  herit- 
ages, but  ratber  a  caste-system.  And.  we  un- 
dermine aU  that  an  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  can  provide,  because  a  black 
child,  for  example,  can  sense  this  "differ- 
ence" right  from  the  beginning,  feeling  that 
whatever  he  or  she  tries  to  accomplish,  a 
child  with  different  color  skin  wiU  succeed 
better  simply  because  of  that  fact. 

I  believe  we  must  continue  to  work  to  over- 
come this  deep  sense  of  Inequality  based  on 
race.  We  must  continue  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  end  the  disparities  that  deny  thou- 
sands of  school  children  and  equal  chance  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  education  and  to 
experience  what  it  means  to  be  part  of  one 
community  of  Americans — ^without  regard 
to  race,  or  level  of  Income,  or  area  of 
residence. 

Tlie  basic  problem  right  now  is  that  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere  we  have  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  fundamental  issue  of  estab- 
lishing and  canTTlng  through  a  creative  and 
comprehensive  national  education  policy. 
Nor  have  we  faced  up  to  the  demands  of  Im- 
proving the  life  of  our  communities  for  all 
our  people,  to  create  the  reality  of  an  open 
society. 

I  have  always  felt  that  these  are  the  real 
Issues  that  demand  the  concern  and  action 
of  government  at  all  levels.  And,  I  have  re- 
garded busing  for  the  piirpose  of  facUltatlng 
schocrf  desegregation  as  a  temporary  measure 
of  limited  utility,  in  the  face  of  fiscal  con- 
straints, wbil*  we  worked  on  these  central 
problems.  Busing  is  no  substitute  for  c^>en 
neighborhoods,  or  for  enabling  famUies  to 
earn  a  better  Income  or  know  a  better  quality 
of  life  in  a  nelghbmliood. 

We  need  the  best  schools  in  areas  where 
people  have  the  least,  and  the  most  com- 
petent teacbers  where  children  have  educa- 
tional problems. 

We  need  to  laimch  a  major  effort  to  Im- 
prove our  urban  areas.  In  that  way,  we  can 
Improve  the  quality  of  life,  which  at  present 
seems  to  be  forcing  people  to  move  to  the 
suburbs  In  an  effort  to  escape  the  seemingly 
Insoluble  problems  of  an  urban  envlroD- 
ment — ^which.  all  too  trften,  is  the  real  "class- 
room" of  a  chUd'8  learning  experiences. 

I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  failure 
In  Congress  to  face  up  to  these  demands, 
which  also  constitute  unparalleled  opportu- 
nities to  achieve  genuine  progress  In  Amer- 
ica. Recent  votes  in  the  Senate  have  been 
widely  viewed  ■>  expressing  effective  opposi- 
tion to  busing.  But  quite  frankly,  by  adopt- 
ing these  aooMidntents  to  an  appropriations 
bill,  the  Senate  has  helped  no  one.  Instead, 
greater  burdens  will  be  placed  on  state  and 
local  governments,  which  must  comidy  with 
Judicial  Interpretations  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the 
C<mstltution.  MfeanwbUe,  school  districts  un- 
der court  orders  to  desegregate  will  continue 
to  be  denied  regular  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance— such  as  under  Title  I  ESCA  or  PL 
874  impact  aid — because  equal  participation 
in  programs  eligible  for  this  assistance  has 
not  been  achieved. 

Soma  pao|ris  have  decided  that,  therefore, 
the  courts  are  the  problem.  They  have  sug- 
gested that  the  answer  la  to  enact  laws  eitbrsr 
to  remove  tbs  schools  from  coverage  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  or  to  establish 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  the  right  of  stu- 
dents to  attend  the  school  nearest  to  their 
homes. 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  answer.  We  cannot 
carve  out  one  area  of  American  life  and  say 
that,  except  for  our  schools,  the  artUfles  of 
our  CoQsUttulon  wlU  apply— a  constitutlcm 
whose  preamble  apenSu  of  forming  a  mors 
perfect  XTnlon,  establishing  Justice,  insuring 
domestic  traaquUlty,  promotiag  the  genmral 
weUare.  aiUI  aseuttng  tlM  Msaslngs  of  Ub- 
erty  to  ouraelTea  and  otir  posterity.  We  can- 


not say,  aa  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Declaration  of  Indepsndencs,  that,  except 
for  our  schools,  we  believe  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  and  have  osrtaln  inalienable 
rights.  Including  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

In  a  recent  statement  in  the  Senate,  a  col- 
league representing  a  Southern  state  said: 

".  .  .  (W)e  are  firmly  committed  to  the 
continued  desegregation  of  our  pubUc 
schools,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  en- 
tire educational  system  should  be  uprooted 
in  the  process." 

As  a  parent  who  has  worked  hard  like  any 
otber  parent  to  give  his  chUdren  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  up  in  a  decent  community 
and  go  to  a  good  school,  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  our  national  legislature,  seeking 
to  address  these  same  needs  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  my 
coUeague's  statement. 

But  where  he  would  see  school  busing  as 
the  central  problem  to  be  solved,  I  would 
conclude  that  the  basic  requirement  Is  to 
make  ottr  schools  and  communities  become 
places  In  which  we  can  aU  take  pride,  making 
It  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  with  such 
temporary  expedients. 

You  are  correct — It  is  no  longer  enough 
for  any  Member  of  Congress  or  the  Admin- 
istration to  say  he  or  she  is  "lor"  or  "against" 
busing.  We  must  move  on  to  the  real  issues — 
establishing  excellence  in  education  for  all 
our  people,  and  making  our  towns,  cities, 
and  rural  areas  places  of  decency,  oppor- 
tunity, and  hope. 
Sincerely, 

HOBE«T  H.   HCMPHBET. 


INDUSTRY  CONSERVES  VOLUN- 
TARILY—JOHN DEERE  li  CO..  AN 
OUTSTANDING  EXAMPLE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  has  al- 
ways been  my  contention  that  a  vital 
key  to  attaining  our  country's  greatly 
desired  goal  of  energy  self-reUance,  is 
the  conservation  of  our  rapidly  dwindling 
energy  supplies. 

In  1973,  during  the  Arab  oil  embargo, 
the  citizens  of  our  countiy  were  asked 
to  voluntarily  conserve  energy  in  their 
homes,  at  their  offices,  and  with  their 
cars.  While  there  were  some  slight  sav- 
ings, it  became  apparent  that  manda- 
tory energy  conservation  measures  were 
going  to  be  needed. 

It  is  now  October  1975.  Mandatory 
energy  conservation  measures  are  still 
needed.  Nearly  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  need  for  such  meas- 
ures, and  many  Members  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  meet  this  need.  Yet, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  with  the  ex- 
CQttion  of  the  55  miles  per  hoin:  speed 
limit,  which  became  permanent  last 
December,  we  have  enacted  no  manda- 
toi-y  energy  conservation  measures. 

In  a  recent  statement  before  the  Illi- 
nois Energy  Resources  Commission, 
Robert  F.  Denlg,  a  vice  president  of 
Deere  b  Co.,  the  wmrld's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  farm  equipment,  stated: 

Ws  do  not  believe  tliat  an  energy  policy 
fbr  niiiu^  or  any  ofhar  state  can  be  Imple- 
BMnted  suocesstuUy  unlsss  ttisrs  is  devel- 
aptA  first  a  nattanal  policy,  or  set  of  na- 
tional giUdellnes,  to  whtcb  the  energy  policy 
of  each  state  would  conform. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  Mr. 
Denig's  statement. 


Yet.  notwithstanding  the  obvious  need 
for  a  national  energy  policy,  the  law- 
makers of  our  coimtry  continue  to  de- 
bate ad  inflnittmi  without  maldnB  any 
significant  headway  toward  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  a  policy. 

However,  despite  the  continuing  iner- 
tia in  Washington,  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, in  addition  to  Mr.  Robert  Denig's 
statement  before  the  Illinois  Energy  Re- 
sources Commission,  a  cc^jy  of  Deere  L 
Co.'s  "Energy  Conservation  Program." 
The  program  was  f  oresightedly  Initiated 
in  1973  and  has  provided  an  increased 
energy  reduction  from  predicted  vsdues 
of  4.4  percent  iii  fiscal  year  1973  to  14.78 
percent  in  tlie  third  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  cost  avoidance  went  from 
$773,520  in  fiscal  year  1973  to  $4.457396 
in  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1975. 
The  results  are  not  only  impressive  but 
portend  a  steady  increase  in  Deere  tt 
Co.'s  reduction  of  energy  consumption 
and  saving  of  money. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  much 
of  the  country  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  serious  shortages  of  our  iV»nfft*f 
energy  supplies  and  our  further  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  of  energy,  I  ap- 
plaud Deere  k  Co.  for  its  contribution  in 
the  area  of  energy  conservation.  The  re- 
sults of  their  program  show  how  with  a 
little  organization,  and  a  unified  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  sacrifice,  a  great  deal 
can  be  gained;  a  lesson  from  vdilch  we 
all  could  learn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  copy  of  Deere  k  Co.'s  "En- 
ergy Conservation  Program"  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ENBSGT    CONSXBVATIOir    PaOGSAM 

John  Deere  employs  approximately  M.OOO 
people  at  facilities  in  the  United  SUtea  and 
13  foreign  coxmtries.  Total  sales  for  Viscal 
Tear  1974  were  nearly  taUt  bUIlon.  Our  com- 
pany maniifacturers  products  In  three  ma- 
jor market  areas:  agricultural  equipment. 
Industrial  equipment  and  constuaer  prod- 
ucts. 

The  John  Deere  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram covers  nine  factories  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  These  factories  incor- 
porate approximately  25  million  square  feet 
of  covered  plant  area.  They  use  approxi- 
mately 18  trillion  BTU  of  fuel  each  year  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $30  million. 

The  John  Deere  conservation  program  was 
organized  early  in  1073.  It  was  initiated  by 
management  directive  to  insure  John  Deere  "h 
abUlty  to  operate  its  facilities  with  tbs  al- 
ready present  energy  curtaUmsnts.  We  were 
also  concerned  with  our  abUlty  to  expand 
faculties  as  needed  to  meet  market  H^n^BndT 
Along  with  the  potentiaUy  critical  sbortace 
of  needed  fuels,  tbs  rapidly  rising  fuel  costs 
created  an  added  incentive. 

The  John  Deere  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram is  based  upon  a  computerized  program 
which  compares  actual  fuel  consumption 
with  predicted  consumption.  The  predicted 
values  were  obtained  from  hlsttx^lcal  data 
which  was  analyaed  via  a  regression  anal- 
ysis to  generate  a  formula  for  each  factory. 
These  formulas  contain  three  varUbles— 
square  foot,  tonnage  and  dtgne  days.  As 
any  of  these  variables  are  changed,  tbs  pre- 
dicted values  will  change  aocordlngly.  Pre- 
dIetloDB  were  mads  for  these  varUbles  for 
the  next  five  (5)  years.  Using  the  formulas 
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•  pndletMl  eonsuaspttoD  la  tenna  of  BTlTs 
«M  teaad  Car  Mob  tmotot  moA  In  turn  Jobn 
Daon  M  a  wbol*.  Tbls  u  tba  level  at  wlileh 
fwl  win  be  reqnlnd  if  a  conaervatlon  pro- 
gram were  not  In  effect. 

Knowing  bow  mucb  energy  would  be  re- 
qutted  during  the  next  fire  (S)  years,  goals 
were  aet  for  energy  savings  eacb  year.  Since 
tbe  pragram  waa  erganlaed  part  way  through 
IMS.  a  goal  at  one-half  of  one  percent  waa 
■H.  Por  the  next  year,  197«.  the  goal  was  set 
at  U  pereant.  A  SO  percent  goal  was  set  for 
the  rsoMlnlng  yean,  1975  through  19T7. 

It  wae  determined  that  the  most  efficient 
method  for  saving  enwgy  at  each  plant  was 
for  tbe  plant  personnel  to  be  responsible  for 
thatr  own  energy  savings.  Presentotlons  ex- 
plaining  tbe  Xelm  Deere  energy  ooneervation 
program  and  goals  was  made  to  each  plant's 
management.  Bach  plant  manager  was  in- 
formfSd  at  ble  re^MnslblUty  for  Us  plant's 
energy  savings. 

An  ensrgy  coordinator  was  assigned  by 
each  plant  to  coordinate  bis  plant's  pro- 
gram. At  some  plants,  teams  of  three  or  four 
panona  were  assigned  full  time  to  energy 
omaarvatlon.  Moat  of  the  efforts  were  Ini- 
tially dlreeted  towards  "bouse-lueplng  "  sav- 
ings. Thla  amounted  to  turning  down 
ttesiuuatata  In  winter  and  up  in  summer. 
tomtag  eS  lights  or  replacing  with  more 
eOelent  units,  closing  doors,  sealing  leaks 
and  in  general  using  equipment  and  fuels 
more  afltolently.  Tbls  has  been  a  very  effec- 
*»*•  meana  of  conservation.  Moet  of  tbe  pres- 
ent  programa  are  directed  towards  heat  re- 
eoMry  inetheds  so  that  beat  that  was  pre- 
vtonaly  net  Into  tbe  atmosphere  can  be 
captuwd  and  reused.  New  methods  of  re- 
covery are  continuously  being  designated  to 
Increaas  efficiency  and  more  effectively  use 
waste  heat. 

Btonthly  reports  are  Issued  by  the  plants 
and  forwarded  to  the  corporate  headquarters 
Tbeae  reporU  give  BTU  usage  by  fuel  and 
tbe  ooet  of  each  fuel.  This  data  is  condensed 
at  the  eoiporate  level  and  analyzed  for  cor- 
porate trends.  A  quarterly  rqx>rt  is  issued 
to  the  corporate  management  as  well  as 
plant  management.  This  report  Indicates  pro- 
gress of  the  energy  conservation  program  by 
Showing  savings  for  each  unit  and  the  cor- 
poration as  a  whole  and.  also,  gives  predicted 
yearly  savings. 

Aanmmary  of  the  results  of  the  John  Deere 
energy  ^conservation    program    are    shown 
to  tbe  foUowlng  chart.  The  percentages  given 
are  actual  energy  reductions  from  predict 
ed  values. 
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DEPOL1T1U12J5  THE  JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT— fi.  1682 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7,  1975,  I  announced  tbe  time  had 
come  to  depoliticlze  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment We  must  stop  the  practice  of  al- 
lowing the  President  to  appoint  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  deputy  from  the 
President's  political  campaign.  My  bill, 
a  1682,  contained  these  and  other  provi- 
sions designed  to  end  the  political  af- 
finity between  the  President  and  the 
Justice  Department. 

S.  1682  wiU  do  the  foUowIng: 

I^t,  toe  President  will  statutorUy  be 
prohibited  from  appointing  as  Attorney 
General  or  Deputy  Attorney  General  any 
person  who  held  a  paid  or  unpaid  posi- 
tion in  the  political  campaign  which  was 
organized  to  elect  the  President. 

Second,  the  Hatch  Act  will  be  amended 
to  extend  its  prohibiUon  of  partisan 
political  activities  by  any  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Third,  the  Attorney  General  wUl  ap- 
pomt  \JB.  attorneys  and  marshals  for  a 
4 -year  term. 

Pburth,  all  assistant  U.S.  attorneys 
and  their  legal  staff  wUl  become  part  of 
the  career  service  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

This  legislation  is  recommended  by  the 
Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force  re- 
port of  October  1975.  The  report  stated- 


ptu-tment.  The  opportunity  should  not 
arise  In  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
could  decide  to  settle  antitrust  suits 
against  ITT  or  other  business  concerns 
in  exchange  for  campaign  contributions 
Mr.  President,  the  Congress  should  not 
wait  for  another  Watergate  scandal  of 
political  favors  donated  from  the  Justice 
Department  by  former  Presidential  cam 
paign  workers. 


(T)he  President  should  not  nominate  and 
the  Senate  should  not  confirm  as  Attorney 
General,  or  any  other  appointee  in  high 
Department  of  Justice  posts,  a  person  who 
has  served  as  the  President's  campaign  man- 
ager or  in  a  similar  high-level  campaign  role 


Energy 
reduction 
Fiscal  year:  percent 

IVn    4.47 

1W4    - 13.86 

1976   (Srd  Quarter) 14.78 


Cost 

avoidance 

•773.  520 

3,  676. 976 

4.  497.  386 


There  are  two  key  items  which  we  feel  con- 
tr^nted  to  the  success  of  our  energy  con- 
■ervatton  program.  The  first  is  the  full  man- 
agement commitment  which  the  program 
baa  received.  All  management  personnel,  in- 
elod^  our  Chairman,  have  backed  the 
energy  conaervatlon  program  to  the  full  ex- 
tent and  encouraged  their  personnel  to  do 
aceordlngly. 

Secondly,  John  Deere  has  always  been  con- 
cerned with  the  efficient  use  of  fuels.  Con- 
sequently, excellent  records  were  avaUable 
of  blstorlcal  fuel  usage  over  many  years  from 
wbteb  trends  were  determined.  Personnel  are 
famlMar  with  the  recording  and  reporting  of 
energy  data  and  with  operating  equipment 
**  5^*"  "^  '^^  efficiency.  The  tuldltional 
OOTawmion  requirements  which  have  been 
proposed  have  been  accepted  almost  as  rou- 
tines 


The  necessity  of  this  legislation  is  un- 
derscored by  the  Watergate  incident  and 
tne  necessity  to  appoint  a  special  prose- 
cutor to  investigate  Watergate  affairs 
This  office  was  established  because  of  im- 
proper conduct  by  high  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  For  example,  se- 
lected Government  witnesses  committed 
perjury  during  the  trial  of  the  Watergate 
bmrglars.  This  trial,  m  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  failed  to  Identify 
the  hlgher-ups  Involved  in  the  Water- 
^te  operation.  As  we  now  know,  former 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  was  intri- 
cately Involved. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  attested  by  the 
•Saturday  night  massacre"  which  re- 
sulted in  the  resignation  of  Special  Prose- 
cutor Cox,  Attorney  General  Richardson 
and  his  assistant  Ruckelshaus.  These 
people  resigned  because  the  investigative 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
been  impeded  by  the  White  House 

These  and  other  events  attest  to  the 
desire  to  depoliticlze  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  to  maintain  its  Integrity  by 
constraining  it  from  political  decisions 
The  conflict  of  interest  presented  by 
having  a  carryover  of  personnel  from 
the  President's  campaign  committee  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  provides  the 
basis  for  disloyalty  to  blind  Justice.  Cam- 
paign officers  incur  political  obligations 
while  they  solicit  support  for  a  candi- 
date. These  obligations  should  not  be  dis- 
charged with  favors  from  the  Justice  De- 


KEEPING  A  BIG  CITY  SOLVENT 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  other  Americans.  I  am  saddened 
by  the  financial  plight  of  New  York  City 
It  Is  never  pleasant  to  see  a  large  orga- 
nization, whether  it  be  a  private  profit- 
making  company  or  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment.  reduced  to  bankruptey  by  fiscal 
mismanagement. 

Several  days  ago,  news  reports  ham- 
mered home  the  harsh  facts  of  New 
Yorks  latest  crisis— the  city's  fourth  and 
worst  brush  with  default  stace  last 
spring.  The  temptation  is  great  to  feel 
that  an  infusion  of  vast  sums  of  Federa' 
money  would  solve  New  York's  problems 
The  fact  is.  however,  that  the  Pederai 
Government  would  have  to  borrow  any 
money  provided  for  New  York  City  and 
any  Federal  attempts  to  bail  out  Mayor 
Beame  and  his  financially- troubled  city 
would  create  more  problems  than  th'>i' 
would  solve. 

Mr.  President,  last  week's  issue  of  U  S 
News  &  World  Report  carries  a  report  on 
the  healthy  financial  condition  of  oui- 
neighboring  city  of  Baltimore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  first  portion 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With'^tit 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  New 
York  City  also  can  learn  a  lesson  from 
another  governmental  entity  which  has 
kept  its  fiscal  house  in  order,  my  own 
State  of  Oklahoma.  In  Oklahoma,  our 
constitution  includes  a  provision  that 
cities  and  all  units  of  government  within 
the  State  must  operate  under  a  balanced 
budget.  Balanced  budget^two  words 
woefully  lacking  from  the  vocabularv  of 
those  who  have  irresponsibly  pulled  thp 
purse  strings  of  New  York  City  in  recent 
years.  There  Is  no  question  that  cities  can 
live  within  their  means  and  still  provide 
the  essential  services  which  a  city 
requires. 

In  his  recent  demands  that  Congress 
bail  out  New  York  City,  Mayor  Beame 
has  neglected  to  mention— much  less  ex- 
press appreciation- that  his  city  has  re- 
ceived almost  $1  billion  since  1972  from 
one  source  of  Pederai  funding  alone.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  Pederai  revenue 
sharing  funds,  which  to  date  have  spilled 
mto  New  York  City  coffers  to  the  tune 
of  $910,111,480. 

If  the  Federal  Government  further 
rewards  the  Irresponsible  administra- 
tions, past  and  present,  of  New  York 
Cltar,  we  will  In  effect  be  punishing  other 
cities    which   have   lived    wlthbi   their 
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means.  What  kind  al  a  message  will  we 
be  sending  fiscally  prudent  city  adminis- 
tnlUxt  in  Oklahoma  City  and  Honston? 
Tbe  message,  Mr.  President,  is  clear:  We 
will  be  establishing  a  precedent  and  an 
incentive  for  other  govonments  to  spend 
beyond  their  means  and  then  come  to 
Washington  to  be  bailed  out.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  our  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  would  also  be  unable  to  sell 
bonds.  At  that  point.  Mr.  President,  who 
would  bail  us  out?  Certainly.  Mayor 
Beame  and  his  crowd  have  no  answers — 
only  demands. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  feels  com- 
passion for  New  York  City.  Based  on 
these  feelings,  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
for  New  York  City  Is  keep  our  hands  off 
and  avoid  adopting  a  policy  which  will 
allow  that  municipaUty  to  continue  on 
its  present  dissolute  course. 

In  addition,  any  Fedei-al  funds  pro- 
vided for  New  York  City  would  of  neces- 
sity result  in  the  heavy  hand  of  Federal 
Government  being  placed  on  the  helm 
of  the  city's  operation.  This  would  not  be 
healthy  for  either  New  York  City  or  for 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  my  career 
in  the  Senate,  I  have  opposed  the  giving 
of  Federal  funds  to  bail  out  the  bankrupt 
Penn  Central  Railroad,  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  and  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road. I  believe  my  opposition  wsts  right. 
I  now  intend  to  oppose  the  bailout  of 
New  York  City.  I  feel  the  city  has  the  re- 
sources to  provide  for  its  own  needs.  Once 
New  York  City  officials  are  cwivinced  that 
there  is  no  easy  way  out,  they  will  take 
the  obvious  and  responsible  actions 
needed  to  resolve  their  problems,  as  has 
already  been  done  by  numerous  other 
governments  In  this  country. 

For  years.  New  York  has  gleefully 
basked  in  its  spotlight,  enjoying  the  repu- 
tation as  the  free-wheeling,  big-spend- 
ing, financial  capital  of  the  world.  And 
more  power  to  New  York  and  Mayor 
Beame,  so  long  as  they  do  it  on  their 
own.  But.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  the  leaders  of  New  York  City 
to  come  to  Congress  and  ask  the  Federal 
Government  to  pick  up  tlie  tab  tor  their 
irresponsible  acts. 

ExHisrr  1 

(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Keport,  Oct.  20, 

1975] 

Kkepino  a  Bxc  CrTY  Solvent — How  It  Works 
IN  Baltimork 

BsLTiMOKE,  Md. — New  York  City's  financial 
crisis  has  shaken  many  other  cities,  but 
there's  ample  proof  here  that  busted  budgets 
don't  have  to  become  an  epidemic. 

Despite  soaring  costs  and  Increasing  de- 
mands from  municipal  workers,  some  big 
cities  are  keeping  their  fiscal  houses  In 
order — even  pUlng  up  surpluses. 

And  It's  not  Just  the  newer,  fast-growing 
cities  of  the  South  and  West  that  are  stay- 
ing solvent.  One  of  the  nation's  giant  Eastern 
cities — ^Baltimore — is  proving  that  the  older 
urban  centers  need  not  bathe  themselves  in 
red  ink. 

This  city — the  country's  seventh  largest. 
with  nearly  900,000  pe<^le— Is  not  without 
problems,  but  a  money  squeeze  lent  one  of 
them,  •nght-flsted  budget  policies  and  a  gen- 
erous boost  from  the  State  of  Maryland  have 
seen  to  that. 


HAPPY  PBOSFKCT:    a  SUKPttTE 

Baltimore  finished  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jime  30.  1976.  with  a  stuplus  of  62  mlUlon 
doUars. 

Higher  revenues  frran  Income  and  utUlty 
taxes  helped,  as  did  unusually  good  returns 
on  city  Investments.  But  much  ot  Baltlmore'a 
success  can  be  traced  to  dty  ball,  where  68- 
ycar-old  Mayor  William  D.  Schaefer  follows 
a  pbUos<q>hy  that  "government  can't  solve 
all  problems." 

Instead  of  committing  municipal  govern- 
ment to  a  vast  range  of  social  services  and 
pump-priming  programs,  city  ofDcials  have 
leaned  heavily  on  neighborhood  associations 
and  the  business  community  to  build  tbe 
area's  economy. 

Since  1960,  Baltimore  has  religiously  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  selling  no  more  than  36 
mlUion  doUars  in  bonds  each  year.  Baltimore 
Investment  banker  Charles  Garland  points 
out  that  this  Is  significant,  since  Infiatlon 
alcme  has  forced  most  big  cities  to  borrow 
three  or  four  times  what  they  did  eight  or  10 
years  ago. 

And  unlike  New  York  City,  which  sells 
bonds  to  meet  routine  operating  expenses, 
aU  of  Baltimore's  borrowing  is  for  capital 
projects — streets,  sewers  and  development  of 
housing  and  industry.  For  the  past  three 
years,  the  city  has  actually  retired  more  debt 
than  it  has  issued,  so  that  Its  average  bond 
has  only  B'/i  years  to  go  to  maturity. 


SENATOR    HUMPHREY    ADDRESSES 
ANNUAL  APL-CIO  CONVENTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  the  annual  convention  of  the 
APL-CIO.  In  those  remarks.  I  discussed 
the  nature  of  today's  economic  problems 
and  the  prospects  for  their  solution. 
Among  other  things.  I  pointed  out  the 
need  to  reform  the  structure  of  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  in  order  to  make  It 
more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
In  fact.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
today  to  carry  out  this  essential  reform. 

But,  I  also  outlined  a  series  of  measures 
that  I  believe  are  needed  now  if  we  are 
to  restore  America  to  the  high  road  of 
prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  to  the 
AFL-CIO  Annual  Convention  in  San 
Francisco  on  October  6  be  printed  In  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Hobest  H.  Humphrey 

Well,  I'm  awfully  glad  to  be  greeted  by 
my  favorite  president.  President  George 
Meany. 

And  President  Meany,  I  realize  thtt  you 
believe  In  a  shorter  work  week,  but  even  in 
that  short  work  week,  you  can  do  more  than 
the  other  President  that  we  have  that  Is 
doing  It  In  the  longer  worlc  week.  I  Just 
want  to  wish  you  weU  In  aU  of  your  en- 
deavors, George.  This  is  a  great  opportunity 
to  be  back  with  old  friends. 

I  have  someone  ask  me  on  the  way  coming 
In  here,  someone  said,  "Senator  Humphrey, 
what  are  you  doing  here?" 

I  said,  "I'm  with  my  family,  that  Is  all. 
Just   here   Mrtth    my   friends.    No   reason   I 

shouldn't  be.  I'hl  a  card-carrying  member 

non-dues  paying,  but  a  card-carrying  mem- 
ber—and I  like  that." 

They  said,  "Are  you  running  for  some- 
thing?" 


I  said,  "I  am." 

And  I'm  making  an  announcement  right 
now.  Tou  have  been  waiting  for  It  and  we 
might  Just  as  well  get  It  over  with  right  now. 
I'm  running  for  re-eieotlon  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  Minnesota  and  you  get  out 
there  and  help  me,  all  you  Minnesotans 
here.  That  goes  for  Dave  Roe,  Neal  Sher- 
burne, the  man  that  is  ovir  secretary,  and 
Leonard  Lashomb,  the  COPE  Director,  and 
all  of  the  others  out  there  from  all  parts  of 
Minnesota. 

I  want  to  teU  aU  of  you  good  friends  out 
there  from  aU  over  this  land  of  ours  that 
I  know  that  every  sUte  fed  Is  a  good  one. 
I  know  that  every  state  organization  la  good. 
But  if  you  reaUy  want  to  see  what  it  is  to  be 
real  good,  you  Just  come  to  Minnesota  and 
see  what  we  have  got  going  out  there. 

Now  if  that  doesn't  get  me  support,  nothine 
win. 

Mr.  Meany,  my  friend  George,  It  was  ex- 
actly 28  years  ago  that  I  spoke  here  In  San 
Francisco  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  the  President  was  WUliam  Green. 
I  win  never  forget  It  because  that  was  the 
great  moment  In  my  public  life.  I  had  spoken 
to  o\3x  own  central  labor  luilon  In  Minneap- 
olis, the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  In  St. 
Paul,  ovu-  Minnesota  APL,  and  indeed  our 
Minnesota  CIO,  and  the  Machinists  and 
Teamsters  and  others,  and  all  of  the  RaU- 
road  Brotherhoods,  but  I  had  never  had  a 
chance  to  be  In  what  we  call  the  Big  Time, 
and  I  came  out  to  San  Francisco  and  a  won- 
derful man  by  tbe  natoe  of  Bill  Green  pre- 
sented me. 

And  to  show  just  how  adventuresome  that 
fellow  was  and  how  willtng  he  was  to  take  a 
risk,  he  got  up  and  said,  "I'm  presenting  to 
you  the  next  United  States  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota."  And  I  held  him  to 
it.  I  said,  "Now  you  have  christened  me. 
launched  me,  bring  me  safely  to  port." 

And  In  October  of  1948  BUI  Green  came 
to  the  Mlnneap<dis  Auditorium  and  we  put 
14,000  people  into  that  auditorium,  and  we 
had — well,  we  had  the  best  political  meeting 
that  that  state  had  ever  held.  I  think,  for 
100  years.  He  rang  the  rafters.  He  latmcbed 
me.  He  put  me  into  the  air  and  I  haven't 
co-.ae  down  since. 

So  I  thought  I  had  better  come  back,  you 
know,  and  touch  the  old  sod  and  get  ready 
for  running  again.  And  that  Is  what  I  plan 
on  doing.  You  have  got  somebody  here  that 
isn't  going  to  ask  you  to  do  a  thing  for 
me,  but  you  have  somebody  here  that  wants 
to  do  a  lot  for  you.  I  want  to  do  a  lot  for  you, 
a  great  deal  for  you,  not  because  of  you 
Individually  alone,  even  though  as  I  look 
around  me  here  1  see  here  some  of  the  closest 
friends  that  I  have  personally  and  privately 
and  publicly.  But  I  want  to  do  a  lot  for  you 
because  this  labor  movement  has  done  so 
much  for  America  and  for  the  free  world.  I 
think  that  any  man  that  Is  worth  his  salt 
In  politics  today  ought  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  side  of  organized  labor,  and 
I'm  going  to  be  there. 

By  the  way,  before  I  get  to  it,  you  did 
well  in  New  Hampshire,  thanks.  Al  Barkan 
has  asked  for  an  increase  in  pay.  I'm  handling 
his  negotiations.  But  I  will  tell  you  It  was  a 
great  Job  and  we  thank  you  very  mucb.  When 
you  get  two  Democratic  Senators  out  of  New 
Hampshire,  I  want  to  tell  you  there  Is  a  new 
day  in  America  believe  me.  there  is  a  new 
day.  It's  great. 

Now  you  have  gotten  an  awful  lot  of 
speakers  for  today,  and  I  know  you  do  under- 
stand something  about  nte.  Tou  told  my 
friend  Lloyd  Bentsen  that  he  could  have  a 
half  hour.  I  don't  know  what  you  told  my 
friend  Scoop,  bow  much  he  could  have,  but 
whatever  you  told  him,  I'm  glad  you  did.  I 
don't  know  what  you're  going  to  give  Birch. 
But  I'm  here  to  tell  you,  you  are  not  going 
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tt.  rm  Just  going  to  let  It  go.  I'm  Just 
gome  to  tot  It  go. 

'"   '  an.  M  to  tn*.  llo«r  I'm  golac  to  talk 

I  w  X  aM  to.  X  «Hi  do  that  kMwuB.  k*. 

>  tt  ar  aat.  raa  not  aalat  «•  ba  k«i«  to 


X  Jiaa  ooaaa  hat*  beeaoaa 
X  tklnk  «»aagbt  to  talk  togatbar. 

*>^  ly  ha<  aU  ktoda  ot  aanowMmnanto 
o«t  of  Waaklngruu.  Mrtrr  day  thaf  proclaim 
that  piDifHlty  to  hara.  Too  know.  I  baBara 
in  valiManattoB  bnt  X  dldnt  mink  H  would 
eooM  ao  aoon.  I  knaw  that  wa  bad  bad 
Hoovar.  tat  X  dldnt  tblnk  ha  ironld  ntum 
qnltoaataai. 

fKt^mrttf  JuM  aroand  tb»  eomer.  Two 
ehlekaaa  la  avarr  pot.  Two  eara  In  avarr 
garage— and  that  to  whera  ttiar  win  ba  If 
thay  gat  tboaa  gaa  prteaa  up  to  whera  they 
want  them. 

But  deaptta  the  fact  that  we  hear  a  lot  of 
good  news,  and  nobody  llkea  good  newa  bat- 
ter than  I,  rm  a  congenital  optlmtot.  they 
ten  me  that  to  one  of  my  many  waaknaeaea, 
but  rm  here  to  tell  you  there  are  eight, 
nine,  ten  mmion  Americana,  maybe  mora, 
that  erery  day  are  aaklng,  'V  It  to  ao  good.' 
why  am  I  having  all  of  thto  tn»uble7~ 

How  much  longer  la  It  going  to  laat?  Xvery 
day  mintona  of  shoppers  go  Into  these  big 
super  markato  and  find  that  thair  pay  cback 
is  buying  fewer  grooeriea,  fewer  towels,  fewer 
paper  towels,  tewer  everything, 

I  dont  think  I  need  to  tpU  you  what  to 
happening  to  bousing,  the  housing  industxy. 
My  tManiu  In  the  Building  Trade*  can  tali 
you  about  that,  that  Isn't  In  a  receealon,  that 
Is  a  depreaalon.  That  to  an  unforglvabto  aet 
of  circumstances  In  thto  country. 

Automobile  salsa,  not  nearly  what  they 
ought  to  ba.  And  rataU  aatoa  are  faWy  good. 
but  not  what  thay  ought  to  ba. 

Apparently,  though,  things  look  a  lot  bet- 
ter soma  placaa.  Somebody  aaya  that  you  oaa 
■iJ*?!L**"  ^*  »  '•"***  atanda  by  wbeta  ha 
sits.  When  you  are  totting  oat  In  VaU,  Ooto- 
rado.  or  If  you  are  in  that  nice  ooay  hide- 
away In  the  Maryland  Mountains,  or  at  1000 
PannaylTanto  Avenue.  It  looka  a  lot  better, 
no  doubt  about  it.  But  I  wUl  teU  you,  what 
they  sea  in  the  White  House  to  not  what 
we  have  got.  And.  President  Maany.  I.  W. 
Abel,  a  boat  at  other  paopto  In  the  labor 
moronent  have  been  telling  the  American 
peopto  the  truth  slnoa  the  day.  aaorge.  you 
got  on  that  tetoivlalaii  ahow  whan  th^  im 
talking  about  bow  many  unemployed  that* 
were  and  you  got  up  and  said  that  there  waa 
10  percent  unantployad.  not  six  or  aeven  par- 
cent.  That  U  the  first  time  I  have  ever  beud 
Mr.  Meany  be  at  toast  one  point  wrong.  There 
Is  11  percent  «nt^ti^  of  xq 

I  served  aa  Chairman  of  the  Joint  wi-nry^nlr 
Committee.  Ihat  doeant  make  ma  an  aniert. 
I  am  not  an  expert,  but  I  listen  and  Z  in- 
terrogata  ev«y  wttnaaa  of  the  goremment 
and  every  branch  of  government,  the  Ckmn- 
cu  of  Kconomic  Advisers,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  I  am  going  to 
have  some  nice  things  to  say  about  Arthur 
Burna.  who  has  given  us  Bums  "in  the  third 
desree." 

BeUeve  me.  I  have  anm^thtng  to  say  about 
that.  Just  wait.  X  am  holding  that  for  you  so 
youllstay.  ' 

But  the  longer,  dear  frtonds,  the  longer 
we  pomlt  thto  mbrage  of  a  so-called  strong 
and  sustained  economic  recovery,  the  loagw 
we  will  be  alttlng  on  tthe  tough  Job  of  creat- 
ing iotm  and  Job  actlona  that  thto  govern- 
ment ought  to  take  and  must  take  if  we  are 
gotng  to  do  anything  about  it. 

8o,  I  cane  bare,  aa  they  aay,  to  ten  It  like 
It  to.  and  hopcfuny  to  toy  tt  on  the  hne. 

i!°Ti  ^"^  **  ?**  *"*'•  truth:  The  slide 
^^■^^  daprsBBloo  which  we  were  in  ap- 
paara  to  have  been  halted  and  stopped.  Thank 
Oed.  X  know  that  production  to  up,  and  I 
know  the  Oroas  Natl<»ial  Product  haa  im- 


proved, and  X  know  there  are  more  people 
at  work  thto  month  than  there  were  sU 
months  aao.  but  X  alaa  kaow  aoowthing 
alaa  that  to  only  part  of  the  tratl^-that  we 
are  a  long,  long  way  from  the  kind  o<  aoo- 
aomto  evowth.  the  kind  of  aostalaed  laeov- 
«ry  that  your  famUiea  need,  that  AirniT»ra 
aaad^  tha*  tha  woM  oeeda  and  our  young 
paopto  need,  and  untU  w«  get  what  we  need 
we  are  not  going  to  quit  fighting  I  Not  for  a 
mlnutol 

Listen  to  this:  You  can  argue  about  the 
stottotlca.  whether  there  are  eight  mlUion 
or  nine  mill  loo  unemployed,  but  X  wlU  tall 
yoa  ooa  thing:  there  are  a  mlUkn  and  a 
half  peopto  that  have  been  unenvloyed  for 
over  ais  m(mtha.  Xll  taU  you  mnwin»t»nr^g  else, 
that  nearly  one-third  of  thto  natton's  tn- 
doatrial  planto  today  are  idle,  not  being  uaed. 
And  if  you  want  to  combat  Inflation,  you 
put  the  plant  to  work.  The  best  way  to  cut 
Inflation  to  to  get  America  back  to  work. 
Instead  of  giving  it  aU  of  thla.  you  know, 
aoHsaUed  poUttoal  Lydto  Plnkham's  Com- 
pound that  they  are  trying  to  sl^  to  people 
here.  It  Just  doesn't  do  the  Job. 

Twen^-four  mlllloa  Americans  today  are 
U  poverty  aiul  they  alipped  back— we  slipped 
bade  from  tha  gains  we  made  In  the  slxtlea. 
*<lay,  tha  buying  power  of  your  take-home 
pay— €uid  we  have  told  the  people  this,  but 
waneed  to  t^  them  again — the  buying 
power  of  that  take-home  pay  to  not  where 
it  was  in  the  mid-alxtlee. 

Tou  have  been  negotiating  contracts  and 
you  know,  you  and  I  have  talked  about  it 
before,  tboee  three-year  contracts— the  first 
yaar  you  tried  to  catch  up  for  what  you  lost; 
the  second  year,  you  tried  to  save,  and  the 
third  year  you  run  behind.  That  to  the  way 
I  did  In  1068  and  I  went  back  to  t^a^nt^g 
sdhooL  You  can't  win  that  way,  frtonds. 
Cant  win  that  way.  But  this  is  apparently 
the  S^ubllcanli  idea  of  economic  recovery, 
and  thto  to  the  reason  they  never  understood 
when  we  were  sloping  toto  depression. 

I  beam  the  President  of  thto  great  orga- 
nisation, before  a  great  conference  In  Sep- 
tember, 1974.  toU  us  that  the  problem  was 
not  Just  inlUtton.  but  the  proUem  was  re- 
oeasion;  and  when  aU  the  wise  men  of  the 
government  were  saying  that  all  we  had  to 
WOTry  about  was  Inflation — apparently  some 
pac^to  In  government  feel  that  when  cor- 
porate profits  are  a  Mttle  better,  and  we  want 
profit^  that  to  the  only  way  that  binlneM 
can  stey  aUve — that  when  production  to  a  lit- 
tle bit  better,  or  Inventortes  ai«  better  that 
that  means  recovery.  It  to  only  part  of  re- 
covery. 

I  think  they  need  to  look  more  closely  at 
what  to  happening  to  people,  what  to  hap- 
pening to  people's  incomes,  what  to  happen- 
ing to  their  Joba,  what  to  happening  to  their 
work  we^  sad  what  to  happening  to  their 
housing.  And  it  to  only  when  these  thmgs 
start  to  Improve  that  you  really  have  recov- 
ery. 

Wow,  let  me  teU  you  simply  like  It  Is.  It 
to  stylish  these  days  to  say  an  the  old  pro- 
grams that  Roosevelt  had,  Tr\mian,  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  had,  aU  these  programs,  you 
know,  are  worn  out.  no  good.  I  keep  reading 
every  day  in  the  columns  that  some  of  us 
being  In  government  tor  a  whUe  have  to  rec- 
ognize these  old  programs  have  Uved  out 
their  usefulness.  Let  me  teU  you  something. 
I  don't  think  we  can  say  that  every  program 
that  we  have  adt^ted  should  stay  on  the 
books.  I  don't  say  that  everything  that  was 
done  In  the  past  was  aU  it  should  be,  but 
I'm  here  to  toU  this  audience,  and  I'm  here 
to  toU  an  the  crlUcs.  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  programs  of  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  of 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  that  thto  cotmtry 
would  be  flat  on  Its  back  today  in  a  massive 
depression. 

Listen,  it  was  Franklin  Roosevelt  that 
helped  thto  Ubor  movement,  that  provided 
the  Wagner  Act,  that  nuuto  It  possible  for 
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organized  labor  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  its 
members  to  eoUeettve  bargalnliw.  Not  a 
Btotfe  BapuhUcan  voted  for  Social  Seenrite 
When  it  «m  adopted,  not  one  atnito  BeMb^ 
Ucan.  Wall,  wa  hava  ttaem  convlnoednow 
Took  about  40  years  but  we  got  them 
around — slow  learners;  easy  forgetters. 

And  they  dldnt  vote  for  unemployment 
compensation.  Oh,  I  know  a  lot  of  these  pro- 
grams arent  aU  they  are  supposed  to  be- 
but  all  those  smart-atodu  that  go  around 
aaylng,  you  know,  we  dont  want  all  that 
oJd  stuff,  Humphrey.  Let  me  teU  you  some- 
thing. If  It  wasn't  for  something  like  that 
old  stuff,  that  Social  Security  check,  that 
Unemployment  Compensation  and,  yes,  even 
the  food  stamps  and.  yes.  the  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Chfldren  and  others,  if  it  wasn't  some 
of  thto  old  stuff,  some  of  these  stuffed  shirts 
would  be  out  of  business  today.  Believe  me. 
Now,  we  have  had  seven  years,  seven  yean 
of  disastroos  economic  polloles  of  thto  Nixon- 
FOrd  team,  and  that  to  more  than  enough 
The   RepubUcan    neglect,    mismanagement, 
has  thrown  thto  economy  of  oxm  into  the 
ditch  of  depression  and  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment and  It's  going  to  take  some  time 
to  crawl  out  of  it. 
They  Just  Ignored  what  was  happening 
America  has  been  CompeHed  to  follow  s 
zig-zag  course  that  would  make  you  dlssy 
trying  to  keep  up   with  it,  rigs  and  z<ig» 
and  wobbles  and  wlbbles.  and  stop  and  go 
and   phaaes   and   freezes.    untU    you   don't 
know  whether  you  are  coming  or  going  it 
has  resulted  in  inflation  and  stagflation  and 
depression  and  confusion  and   uncertainty  . 
and  loss  of  confldence  by  producers,  by  flnan- 
ciers.  Job  seekers  and  the  labor  movement 
Itself.  Who  knows  what  is  going  to  happen 
with  thto  crowd?  You'd  have  to  be  an  Old 
Testament  prophet  to  be  abto  to  even  come 
close— and    we   dont    have    any    of    those 
around. 

Everything  to  upside  down.  What  ought  to 
be  going  up.  as  they  said,  to  coming  down; 
and  what  ought  to  be  coming  down  is  going 
up.  Now  you  know  that  President  Johnson 
used  to  say  some  pretty  mean  things  about 
tha  man  who  occupies  the  White  Home  now. 
President  Johnson  was  kind  of  a  rough  feUoW 
onoe  In  a  while.  I  know.  (Laughter.)  I  have 
marks  on  the  back  of  my  neck.  I  know. 
But  he  said  It  like  it  was.  and  he  sakl 
some  things  about  playing  with  the  helmet 
off,  and  an  that  kind  of  stuff  and.  you  know 
he  reaHy  ahotUdn't  have  done  that.  1  mean 
that,  he  reaUy  shouldn't  have,  because  that 
to  not  the  problem. 

The  problem  to  that  President  Ford,  when 
he  was  at  the  University  of  Michigan  ptoy- 
Ing  football,  he  played  center.  And  every 
time  he  ptoyed  center— you  lean  over  on 
the  ball,  jrou  see  the  whole  world  upside 
down.  You  know  that. 
Isn't  that  right,  George? 
And  that's  a  fact,  that  Is  what  has  ecne 
wrong  around  here. 

Why,  Itoten,  the  Inventors  of  the  "Win" 
^— i»w  that  was  a  real  dud  wasn't  (t? 
Wasn't  that  a  dandy,  this  "Win"  button? 
They  have  given  oiu-  country  the  highest 
level  of  Inflation  in  three  decades.  These 
vocal  proponente  of  the  work  ethlo  have  given 
us  more  unemployment  than  at  any  time 
smce  the  Great  Depression.  These  champions 
of  the  balanced  budget  have  the  largest  fed- 
eral budget  deficit  since  World  War  n. 

These  trae  beltovers  to  rugged  ImUvldual- 
tom  Mid  ftee  enterprise,  they  have  more  busl- 
ncas  bankmpteiea  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Great  Depreaslon.  These  great  advocates  of 
law  and  order— yes,  they  are  some  advocates 
of  Uw  and  order.  They  couldnt  even  see  a 
grain  scandal  U  it  was  right  under  their 
nose.  Oh,  no.  They  got  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury that  comes  out  and  beate  hto  breast,  you 
know,  and  to  angry  about  the  food  stamp 
frauds— but  he  can't  see  corporate  pay-offs, 
he  can't  see  white  collar  crime  and  he  can't 
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gee  the  economic  rlpoS  of  the  oU  companies. 
Not  a  bit. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  BUI  Simon  looks 
like  Andy  MeUon?  I  swecur,  reany,  folks.  The 
only  difference  Is  he  to  healthier. 

You  Just  take  a  look  at  that  cabinet,  the 
self-proclaimed  opponents  of  big  government, 
you  know,  every  time  they  get  up  and  speak 
down  against  the  government.  Listen,  they 
got  more  regulations  and  more  regulators 
than  anybody  ever  had  In  our  lives.  And  they 
appointed  them,  too.  Ever  hear  the  President 
get  up  and  talk  about  all  these  regulations. 
Why  doesn't  he  call  somebody  In  and  tell 
them  to  get  with  It.  He  to  supposed  to  be  the 
man  In  charge.  They  go  around  the  world 
negotiating  contracts  and  treaties  with  every- 
body else.  Why  don't  they  negotiate  with  the 
regulators  for  a  change. 

Oh,  37  Ford  vetoes  is  clear  evidence  that 
the  Ford  Administration  engaged  In  what  you 
and  I  know  to  an  economic  lockout  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  While  the 
President  strikes  down  programs  to  educate 
our  children,  Improve  the  health  care  of  our 
elderly,  provide  Jobs  for  the  unemployed,  as 
Inflationary,  that  same  President  holds  a  raUy 
to  decontrol  the  price  of  oU  in  the  name  of 
free  enterprise.  Who  do  they  think  they  are 
kidding? 

Yes,  they  are  secure  in  their  self-pro- 
claimed fiscal  responsibility.  My  goodness. 
They  put  workers  on  the  street  as  their  an- 
swer to  Inflation.  They  kill  housing  and  Job 
programs  as  their  answer  to  the  budget  defi- 
cit. And  they  veto  America  as  their  excuse  for 
the  mablllty  to  give  this  country  any  leader- 
ship. 

In  14  months  in  the  Presidency  we  haven't 
bad  one  single  constructive  program  from 
the  White  Hoiise,  not  one,  no  way.  ^ 

And  what  do  they  do?  They  put  Harry 
Truman's  picture  up  In  the  White  House. 
The  President  said  he's  like  Tnunan.  Man, 
If  he's  like  Truman,  I'm  lUce  the  King  of 
Saudi  Arabto.  And  I've  got  no  oil. 

Listen,  I  want  to  remind  you  of  some- 
thing. The  man  that  says  he's  like  Truman 
Is  against  every  program  that  Harry  Tnmian 
put  in  that  Congress,  and  dont  you  forget  it. 
Harry  Truman  came  In  there  as  a  President 
with  many  problems,  but  he  gave  us  pro- 
grams and  policies  and  he  fought  and  stood 
up  for  the  people,  he  stood  up  for  the  work- 
ers, he  stood  up  for  the  the  sick,  he  stood  up 
for  the  needy.  He  had  guts  for  the  American 
people.  That's  Harry  Truman. 

Harry  Truman  knew  how  to  say  "Let's  get 
going."  Ford's  crew  says  "Slip  her  in  re- 
verse." Some  of  you  remember  those  old 
Model  T's.  Thero  are  all  kinds'  of  Fords.  Re- 
member the  ktod  that  when  you  really  got 
going  and  you  wanted  to  stop,  you  put  it 
In  reverse?  These  young  fellows  out  there, 
you  don't  r^nember  that. 

But  you  couldn't  depend  on  the  clutch  or 
the  brake.  Now,  I'm  afraid  they  got  a  one- 
shift  car.  They  got  it  in  reverse.  Thto  to  the 
"No-no  admintotratlon."  Don't  worry  about 
the  go-go  girto;  it's  the  no-no  guys  that  you 
got  to  worry  about. 

They  have  said  no  to  Jobs.  I'm  not  exag- 
gerating. You  know  it's  the  truth.  No  to  ed- 
ucation, no  to  elderly,  no  to  housing,  no  to 
our  children  and  their  schooto,  no  to  our 
farmers,  no  to  school  lunches,  no  to  tax 
reform. 

Whenever  they  are  In  doubt  they  say  no 
and.  believe  me,  they  are  In  doubt  a  lot,  and 
the  keep  saying  no. 

I'm  here  to  teU  you,  dear  friends,  we  don't 
need  a  President  that  makes  it  hto  p<dlcy  to 
increase  the  price  of  oU  and  to  help  out  the 
oil  companies.  The  OPEC  ootmtries  wUl  do 
that.  And  they  are  doing  it  good. 

We  need  a  President  who  wUl  lead  the 
fight  for  you  to  keep  fuel  prices  down. 

We  don't  need  a  President  to  keep  mter- 
est  rates  up.  Dr.  Bums  smd  hto  banker  bud- 
dies WUl  take  care  of  that.  We  need  a  Presi- 


dent who  will  bring  Interest  rates  down  and 
be  concerned  about  your  interest  rates. 

We  don't  need  a  President  who  professes  a 
commitment  to  quality  education  and  yet 
vetoes  the  funds  that  make  It  possible. 

We  don't  need  leaders  whose  phUosophy 
produces  a  tragic  and  toy  Indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  our  citizens.  We  need  leaders 
with  a  heart.  We  need  people  who  care.  We 
need  people  who  will  err  on  the  side  of  com- 
passion and  fair  play,  and  we  need  leaders 
who  will  challenge  thto  country,  who  will 
challenge  the  spirit  and  the  strength  of  the 
American  people  to  achieve  what  they  want. 

The  American  people  are  not  dead.  The 
American  people  haven't  tossed  in  the  towel. 
The  American  people  want  a  chance;  they 
want  to  go  to  work;  they  want  to  make  thto 
country  something,  and  they  need  leaders 
that  wUl  call  them  mto  action.  ITiat's  what 
they  need. 

We  need  a  President  who  knows  how  to 
flght  inflation  without  throwing  people  out 
of  Jobs.  I  know  the  Barber's  Unions  are  rep- 
resented here,  and  I  want  you  people  to  do 
something  for  me.  Get  one  of  those  barber 
poles.  You  wUl  flnd  one  around  some  place. 
Maybe  you  got  one  in  the  union  haU.  Take  It 
and  put  It  up  in  front  of  the  White  House. 

Years  ago,  in  the  170O's,  the  old  doctors, 
whenever  anybody  had  a  fever,  they  woiUd 
bleed  the  patient.  Now,  thto  crowd  looks  up- 
on Inflation  as  an  economic  fever.  The  way 
to  cure  it  to  to  bleed  the  patient.  And  you 
are  the  patient.  Now,  they  lost  a  lot  of  pa- 
tients. I  think  we  ought  to  give  them  the 
symbol  they  deserve.  Anyway,  it's  red,  white 
and  blue.  It  would  not  be  in  any  way  an 
offense  to  them.  Just  stick  the  old  barber 
pole  out  in  front  and  remtod  them  of  what 
it  is. 

We  nee*  a  President  who  believes  in  work, 
in  Jobs  and  growth  and  develc^ment  and  not 
vetoes  and  tight  money. 

And  we  need  an  admintotratlon  that  to 
determined,  as  John  Kennedy  put  it,  to  get 
thto  country  moving  again  and  not  consent 
to  try  to  rock  us  to  sleep.  We  need  a  new 
quarterback,  not  a  cheerleader.  What  we  got 
today  to  a  cheerleader,  and  what  we  need  to 
a  captato  that  can  really  move  the  baU 
around  and  get  this  game  going  for  Amer- 
ican recovery. 

Coming  from  Viking  country  up  there,  we 
say  that  we  need  a  game  plan  to  put  us  on 
the  scoreboard.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
that  we  can  do.  I  am  not  gomg  to  stand  here 
and  tell  you  how  wrong  they  are.  I  also  want 
to  say  I  expect  thto  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  deliver.  You  elected  us.  And  wheth- 
er the  President  vetoes  what  we  do  or  not — 
that  wUl  be  hto  responslbiUty— our  respon- 
slbUity  to  to  deliver,  our  responslbUlty  to  to 
show  the  way.  And  f  they  close  the  door  on  vut 
and  we  can't  open  It  because  of  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  to  override  a  veto,  you 
wlU  understand  what  it  means  when  you 
elect  a  President. 

You  don't  J\tot  elect  a  President;  you  elect 
a  court;  you  elect  the  agencies  of  govern- 
ment; you  elect  everybody  in  all  the  com- 
missions of  government;  you  elect  Attorney 
Generals  and  cabinets;  and  you  elect  Dtotrlot 
Attorneys  and  Dtotrlct  Judges;  and  you  elect 
a  Federal  Reserve  Board.  That's  what  you  do 
when  you  elect  a  President.  It's  the  Super 
Bowl,  and  you  better  be  there.  D-day  to  com- 
ing up.  I  think  it's  Just  about  18  months 
from  now.  And  it's  time  to  let  those  people 
feel  the  housing  shortage.  Get  rid  of  them, 
the  whole  kit  and  kaboodle. 

Yes,  my  friends,  I  say  we  can  do  better. 
Nobody  to  asking  us  to.  do  perfectly.  Ltoten, 
if  I  came  here  and  told  you  I  had  the  answer 
to  everything,  you  would  know  I  was  nothing 
but  a  liar.  We  don't  have  aU  the  answers,  but 
we  ought  to  be  looking  for  them  and  we 
ought  to  be  asking  people  for  them  and  we 
ought  to  be  talking  to  you  in  thto  community 
and  others  trying  to  flnd  these  answers,  be- 


cause what  we're  doing  to  not  good  enough. 
There  are  some  things  that  we  know  we  got 
to  do. 

We  know  we  have  got  to  extend  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation,  and  we  know  Ite  bene- 
flte  are  not  commensurate  to  what  Is  needed 
today. 

We  know  that  we  have  to  have  emergency 
health  legtolatlon  for  health  Insurance  for 
the  people  that  lost  their  Job  and  are  uo 
longer  covered. 

We  know  that  we  have  to  continue  to  op- 
pose the  President's  plan  to  chisel  away  at 
Social  Security  payments  and  food  stamps 
and  what  have  you. 

I  know  there  are  always  a  few  people  that 
cheat.  There's  a  few  that  get  hold  of  some 
food  stomps  and  trade  them  In  for  a  bottle 
of  booze  and  something  else.  I'm  sure  of  that. 
You  and  I  have  been  around.  We're  not 
neophytes.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  something, 
dear  friends.  They  can  cheat  year  in  and  year 
out  on  food  stomps,  but  thto  won't  even 
touch  one  little  bit  what's  been  going  on  in 
some  of  these  other  things  that  have  been 
happening  in  this  country.  I  don't  Justify  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  simply  say  I  expect 
that  if  you  are  going  to  pick  on  the  widow 
and  If  you  are  going  to  pick  on  the  poor  soul 
that  needs  food  stamps,  then  teke  on  the 
giants  and  show  some  courage  and  show 
these  people. 

Now,  there  are  things  that  we  have  got  to 
do  and  get  done  quickly.  We  have  to  extend 
that  tax  reduction,  because  if  we  don't  the 
taxes  go  up.  And  not  only  should  we  extend 
the  tax  reduction — you  may  reoall  you  got  a 
tax  rebate  of  about  eight  billion  doUars. 
Hubert  Humphrey  has  proposed,  and  the 
Joint  Economic  ComnUttee  has  recomntend- 
ed,  that  we  have  what  we  call  an  earned  in- 
oome-tax  credit  that  applies  to  employara  and 
employees  alike  from  eight  to  ten  billion 
dcdlars  and  make  a  tax  reduction  package 
thto  year  equal  to  what  we  had  last  year. 

Why?  To  keep  the  momentiun  going. 
Every  time  Arthur  Burns  <x  Al|m  Greenspan 
or  anybody  aroimd  that  crowd  sees  a  little 
recovery,  they  start  to  get  the  shivers.  All 
at  once  It  scares  the  dayllghte  out  of  them. 
Something  good  might  happen,  and  they 
start  whacking  back  on  the  money,  cranking 
it  down  again,  put  the  old  car  to  reverse. 

My  proposal  woiUd  relieve  the  tax  burden. 
That's  a  way  to  compensate  for  inftotion.  It 
would  stlmutote  consumption  and  reduce 
inflation,  and  nobody  can  deny  It. 

We  need  an  accelerated  program  for  emer- 
gency public  works  employment;  we  need  to 
buUd;  we  need  to  develop;  we  need  to  Im- 
prove this  country,  and  we%-e  got  things  to 
do. 

We  need  to  rebuUd  our  cities,  vast  areas 
of  them.  Lo<A  at  Washington,  D.C.  Tliere  Is 
block  after  block  down  there  that  was 
bumed  out  in  1968.  And  we  get  all  this 
pontificating  about  what  we  ought  to  do, 
and  nothing  has  been  done  to  rehabUlUte 
that.  I  want  to  say  to  the  BuUdlng  Trades 
that  are  here,  and  the  contractors,  we  got 
enough  work  down  there  Jtist  rebuilding  that 
to  take  care  of  thousands  of  people  that  are 
presently  on  unemployment  com|>ensatlon. 
You  know  and  I  know  that  there  has  never 
been  enough  unemployment  compensation  to 
really  take  care  of  anybody. 

What  people  want  In  thto  country  to  good 
Jobs  with  good  pay  and  good  working  con- 
ditions. That's  what  America  to  aU  about. 
It'a  not  about  a  Job  program  that  pays  you 
a  pittance;  it's  about  a  Job  program  that 
pays  you  enough  so  you  can  live  like  an 
American  and  not  like<a  peasant,  not  like  a 
peon.  We  are  a  proud  people.  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  having  government  going  around 
looking  as  if  somehow  or  other  if  we  take 
care  at  ourselves  we  have  done  something 
wrong. 

We  need  to  expand  that  pubUc  aervioe 
Jobs  program.  We  need  to  get  America's 
young  people  off  the  streete,  out  Into  the 
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•ml  boildli^  riMn 
In  this  eountrj.  or 
up  with  prablMna  far 


«a  Ml  yov  that  tte  rate  at  vm- 
maidoyflMnt  U   raUtod   dlraetlr  to  crlma. 
fartteuUrly  Mnong  yoniig 


and  itOhmn,  W  pwouit  at 
■U  ttM  crime  In  thla  country  U  ecnunlttMl 
tor  ynnng^w  fctwcn  tb*  ■«•■  of  15  vid 
ao:  sa  pwMot  IwtwMn  tba  a^M  o<  14  and  as. 
And  wkan  yoa  sot  large  numlMra  of  joung 
people  on  unemployment  and  'm**''"g  to  do, 
joa  ao*  your  J^  (uU  and  you  got  heart- 
aoha  and  yoa  aot  troublea  In  America.  Good 
Ood.  «•  ean  do  twtter  tlian  tbat.  And  you 
know  tt  and  I  know  It. 

And  «•  need  a  mortgage  subeldy  program, 
a  national  honalng  bank.  Wby  not?  Oaoige. 
yau  remember  when  you  were  on  tbat  TV? 
Ton  aakl.  liook.  w«  have  an  ezp<^  and  Im- 
port bank.  We  hare  got  the  money  for  Rus- 
ri*.  Lotii  sabAIlae  Interest?" 

TbKS  aay  It  la  good  for  buelneflB.  Wen. 
aaiM  tt  la.  Z  win  ten  you  eomethlng,  if  it 
la  good  to  glTe  the  Bnaslana  brtemt  at  etz 
and  rnna.  percent.  It  fii  good  to  give  the 
folks  at  bcm«  the  same  thing  to  build  a 
hone,  and  we  can  do  it. 

Tae,  hoaabig  doesnt  only  mean  Jobs,  tn- 
COBM  and_  production,  it  means  famUlee.  It 
BMSBa  mli^borhoods  and  It  meatut  coiBnni« 
ullMa.  Wa  can  tie  togeUier  good  aodal  policy 
and  eoovMXBlc  poUey. 
Ob.  WW  need  to  moderaiae  our  porta.  We 
to  Sx  wp  our  raBroada.  We  need  to  ax- 
•or  parte. 
Oootf  Ool.  wa  have  got  everything  we  need 
to  do.  TM  WW  haw  mHBena  of  people  won- 
dartng  whether  Omn  ii  a  chance  for  them. 
that  people  that  can  put  a 
on  the  moon,  a  oountiy  that  can  q>llt 
an  atoai.  a  na«lan  that  can  maka  tantaatle 
each  as  we  have,  aoBMone  ttiat 
pwCeet  tha  trtevMon  and  wlreleea  and 
9,  ttafi  And  a  way  to  put  aomebody  to 
vprk  to  dean  up  a  park,  btdld  a  road,  fix 
np  a  railroad.  Of  eaorae  we  can. 

rm  here  to  tril  yaw  that  what  we  are  go- 
ing' to  do  is  gaS  It  dene. 

wa  need  a  aattaial  food  ptdley  in  thte 
country.  When  I  aaw  my  friend  YMdy  GHea- 
aoa  Z  aoM,  "HMIo.  Bemy.**  I  think.  If  you 
h>ok,  ha  tooka  Uka  Klaalnger,  doeent  he, 
when  yon  laaBy  take  a  good  lock. 

But  he  te  my  fHend  back  here  and  Fm 
pioud  at  hhn. 

Iiet  ma  trti  yon  aometMng,  we  need  a  na- 
thmal  food  p<dlcy,  and  I  bare  been  talking 
aboot  It  for  a  loi^g  time.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  we  have  exports  or  not.  We  need 
aq^orta  and  yon  know  it.  The  nist  duty  of 
government  Is  to  see  to  it,  hpwever,  that  the 
American  people  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  for  thamaelves,  and  aU  In  God's  green 
aartti  we  need  to  do  Is  teU  our  farmen  to 
produce,  give  them  the  loans,  the  credit, 
■hare  tha  iMc  with  them,  put  up  a  nattonal 
food  luaaiie.  make  aura  we  dont  run  short 
If  we  have  a  bad  crop  or  bad  weather,  and 
wa  can  have  exports  and  food  for  ourselves, 
and  wa  can  have  a  proapeious  agricultural 
progiam.  Ton  dent  have  to  go  to  Harvard 
to  llgnia  that  out.  Too  can  Just  be  bom  in 
South  Dakota  and  live  in  Minnesota,  irs 
poaMMe. 

Tha  trouble  with  Earl  Btttx,  is  that  he 
worked  for— was  n  that  Ralston  Purina 
hunch?  Be  stffl  thinks  be  la  saUlng.  Ton 
know,  ha  la  a  Haleeman,  a  pitch  artist.  lent 
It  Intereating  that  he  worked  with  Ralston 
Ptorlna  and  cama  to  tha  Department  of  Agrl- 
entture.  and  his  pradaeeeaor  left  the  Depart- 
hwQt  of  Agriculture  and  wmt  back  to  Ral- 
•ton  Purina.  I  dont  know  it  there  Is  any 
connection  there  or  not.  But  I  want  to  aay 
to  j»u  that  tha  duty  of  thU  government  Is 
to  our  paopla. 
And  In  the  Bible.  In  the  Book  of  Oeneala, 


and  I  belleva  I'm  correct  tbat  it  la  In  the  41st 
Chapter,  there  la  the  story  of  the  seven  good 
yaara  and  tha  aeven  lean  years.  The  ever 
nocmal  gralnary  lent  aooaetblng  that  waa 
ooncoctad  under  tha  Mew  Deal,  that  waa 
concocted  In  tha  Bible.  And  If  It  v  as  good 
«nn^igh  for  them  and  good  enotigh  lor  God 
Almighty,  It  ought  to  be  good  enough  for 

aan  Bute. 

And  I'm  telling  you  we  can  do  It. 
But  all  of  the  things  I  have  talked  to  you 
about,  they  really  won't  do  much  good  unless 
we  get  everybody  on  the  team.  You  know,  we 
have  an  executive  branch  of  gOTernment.  a 
legislative  branch  of  government,  and  a  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  government.  Then  we  have 
a  fourth  one  called  the  Federal  Reserve 
branch. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  tbat.  I 
have  proposed  tax  cuts  and  progranu,  and 
I  know  they  cost  money.  Unless  this  Feder- 
al Reeerye  Board  cooperates,  nothing  is  going 
to  work.  Tou  can  strangle  economic  growth 
with  tight  credit  and  high  interest  rates. 
And  that  U  what  has  been  going  on.  We  can't 
get  this  Federal  Reserve  to  get  a  cruisUig 
speed.  They  are  either  putting  on  the  gas 
or  slamintng  on  the  brakes.  I  think  It  Is  time 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  shaken 
up. 

I  think  it  Is  time  It  was  made  more  re- 
q^onalve  to  the  Ccxigress  and  the  people.  I 
think  It  is  time  It  was  told  that  It  must  work 
f or  aU  of  the  people.  I  think  It  Is  time  that 
aomecme  In  the  Federal  Resene  Board  speak 
up  for  labor,  for  the  consunter,  for  the  farm- 
em,  or  the  smaller  businessman,  and  tbat  Is 
why  this  week  when  I  leave  here  and  go  back 
to  Washington  tomorrow,  after  a  year  of 
study,  I-wlU  be  Introducing  legislation  in  the 
Congress  to  undertake  this  long  overdue  re- 
form of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Oh,  I  know  I'm  going  to  catch  heU.  I  know 
that. 

And  It  will  reorganize  that  board,  a  board 
of  seven  today  that  has  five  bankers,  and  we 
arw  going  to  put  on  tbat  board  one  from 
labor,  one  from  agriculture,  one  from  small 
buatnasa,  one  to  represent  the  consumer,  and 
then  ve  wlU  give  the  other  three  spots  to  the 
bankeas  and  the  corporations.  And  we  are 
going  to  cut  those  terms.  Tbey  have  got  14 
years.  Why.  that  Is  even  more  than  a  Senator, 
and  you  know  what  trouble  you  have  with  us 
until  election  years. 

They  have  14  years.  I  think  the  term 
ought  to  be  cut  back  to  seven.  I  think  wbo- 
evar  la  Prasldent  ought  to  be  able  to  nom- 
taiata  tha  majority  of  the  board  in  his  first 
adiatnlatratlon.  Ihat'a  the  way  you  can  make 
that  board  accountable. 

Now,  if  we  do  this.  M  we  get  busy  and  if 
we  do  the  things  In  energy  and  food  and  Jobs 
and  taxea.  In  housing,  that  this  country  can 
dok  wall  be  on  the  road.  And  we'll  whip  this 
reeesalon.  because  recession  Is  the  greatest 
waate  at  alL  It  Is  a  tragic  waste  of  capital 
and  human  resources. 

It  coat  35  million  Americans  Jobs  in  the 
3  yaara.  Do  you  know  that  25  mUllon  people 
have  been  laid  off  because  of  the  recession. 
Seventy-five  million  Americans  this  year 
have  been  laid  off  because  of  the  recession? 
Somebody  In  their  hocne  has  lost  a  Job.  It 
haa  coat  us  300  blUlcm  dollars  in  lost  incomes 
In  two  yeaia.  And  this  recession,  according 
to  the  government's  atatlatlcs,  wiU  cost  the 
American  economy  a  trillion,  five  hundred 
billion  doUara  between  now  and  1B80.  Just 
Ilka  you  went  to  the  toilet  and  flushed  it  and 
threw  It  down  Into  the  sewer,  a  trillion  five 
hundred  billion  doUara  of  production  and 
Innome  that  nobody  will  ever  get.  Jobs  that 
nobody  will  ever  have,  revenues  that  no  gov- 
ernment will  ever  see.  Yet  we  have  people 
around  here  that  say,  "We  cant  afford  to  do 
these  thlnga,  Mr.  Hiunphrey.  You  are  Jiist  a 
big  spender." 

I'm  not  a  spender,  I'm  an  Investor.  I  have 
got  faith  in  this  country. 


Tea.  this  recessk>n  la  a  Ood  awful  waste  of 
production,  of  tools,  of  income,  of  levenuea. 
at  gooda  not  produced  and  of  talent  and  en- 
thuaiaam  of  young  men  and  women  who  find 
it  impoaalble  to  ffliMl  a  plaoo  In  this  economy, 
and  it  la  a  waate  of  aavlnga  that  are  used 
up  to  carry  people  through  these  difficult 
times.  And  with  all  the  richness  with  which 
America  Is  blessed,  I  say  to  you  this  waste  Is 
tha  shame  of  our  nation.  It  is  even  a  greater 
shame  when  one  reallzea  that  there  Is  so 
much,  as  I  told  you,  that  needs  to  be  done. 
AnMrtca  has  been  saddled  seven  long  yean 
with  doubt,  division  and  rising  debt.  It  was 
''addled  in  those  Nlxon-Agnew  years  with 
corruption,  complacency  and  conq;>tracy.  We 
have  had  it  up  to  our  eturs. 

I  tell  you,  my  dear  friends,  that  America 
needs  something  better.  We  need  some  lead- 
ership. We  need  some  purpose.  We  need  some 
high  principle.  We  need  something  In  the 
tradition  of  the  great  men  that  have  led  this 
country. 

I'm  proud  of  those  great  men.  I  don't  nm 
away  because  they  are  dead  and  gone.  I  dont 
nm  away  from  them  becauae  they  are  from 
the  past,  because  from  the  past  we  get  the 
InsplraUon  frequenUy  for  the  future.  I  dont 
run  away  from  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  be- 
cause they  were  written  yesterday.  I  dont 
nm  away  from  the  Preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution becauae  It  was  written  years  and 
years  ago,  almost  two  centuries.  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  nm  away  from  the  great  dynamic 
leaderahip  that  I  voted  for  when  I  was  a 
young  man  and  someone  spoke  to  me  as  if  he 
waa  in  my  heart  and  my  mind  and  my  soul 
and  said,  "All  you  have  to  fear,  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, is  fear  Itself."  and  who  said.  "We  are 
going  to  get  this  country  going  again." 

I  tell  you.  we  have  got  to  have  somebody 
somewhere  that  speaks  to  us  about  the 
greatness  that  America  can  be,  not  somebody 
that  is  telling  us,  "Don't  do  this.  Dont  do 
that."  Someone,  if  you  please,  that  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  waste  and  that  will 
put  imder  a  popular  check  these  agencies  of 
the  FBI.  CIA  and  IRS  that  have  decided  tbat 
they  can  run  wild,  and  somebody  that  will 
show  all  Americans — all  Americans — that  we 
can  do  better.  You  see,  we  meet  today  not 
Just  as  partisans,  even  though  I  have  given 
you  in  a  very  real  sense.  I  suppose,  a  partisan 
speech.  But  we  meet  as  citizens  of  a  wounded 
nation  and  of  an  imcertain  nation.  A  nation 
that  has  been  torn  about  by  a  decade  of  vio- 
lence at  home  and  of  tragic  war  abroad.  A 
nation  that  has  suffered  the  public  murder 
of  some  of  its  finest  leaders.  A  nation  that 
has  gone  through  the  traumatic  experience 
of  wholesale  corruption  in  its  national  lead- 
ership. And  we  meet  today  as  concerned  citi- 
zens of  a  nation  that  haa  witnessed  flagrant 
abuse  of  power  in  the  highest  offices  of  the 
land,  and  the  violation  of  law  and  constitu- 
tion by  those  pledged  to  uphold  It. 

Therefore,  I  submit  to  this  great  assembly, 
you  look  well  at  what  you  do.  There  wlU  be 
men  coming  here  to  speak  to  you  who  seek 
your  support.  There  wUl  be  those  who  come 
to  you  and  ask  you  to  help  them  to  the  high- 
est office  of  this  land. 

I  ask  you  to  keep  one  thing  In  mind :  which 
one  do  you  l>elleve  as  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States  can  reshape  that  Executive 
Branch  of  government,  and  give  leadership  to 
that  Congress  so  that  never  again  will  gov- 
ernment forget  that  it  is  the  servant  of  the 
people  rather  than  the  master  of  the  people. 
That  is  your  task  here. 

We  need — we  need,  my  friend,  a  new  birth. 
We  need  a  new  birth  of  freedom  in  this  coun- 
try. We  need  a  new  sense  of  our  purpose.  Tlie 
people  are  obviously  waiting,  and  I  say  to  you 
tbat  they  have  waited  long  enough  and  they 
are  Impatient.  I  come  to  yon  today  to  ask 
you  to  help  give  this  America  a  chance.  I  want 
America  to  be  great  and  I  want  America  to 
be  good.  I  vrant  America  to  be  strong  so  she 
need  fear  no  enemy,  and  I  want  ^mm^a  to 
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be  fair  so  that  all  i>eople  feel   they   have 
Justice. 

And  I  want  America  to  be  decent  and  you 
help  make  lA  that  way.  But  I  also  want  some- 
thing else.  I  want  to  remember  that  in  our 
Bicentnnial  tliat  we  are  pledged  to  three  of 
the  mast  Important  principles  that  were  ever 
written  by  the  hand  of  man  and  ever  con- 
ceived by  the  mind  of  man  and  given  to  us 
by  God  Almighty.  Life,  the  good  life,  not  Just 
survival;  liberty,  not  anarchy  but  liberty  with 
duty  and  responsibility;  and  you  know  me,  I 
want  also  for  every  American,  in  his  own  way 
or  her  own  way  in  and  out  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, every  American  to  be  able  to  pursue 
happiness.  Let  America  sing  once  again  and 
let's  get  back  and  get  to  work. 


N.\TIONAL  PATTERNT  OF  DELAYS 
IN  OBTAININO  UNEMFLOYICENT 
INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  can  attention  to  my  correspond- 
ence of  October  8,  1975,  with  Secretary 
of  Labor  John  T.  Diinlop  on  the  subject 
of  pr(^onged  delays  in  the  payment  of 
unem])loyment  Insurance  compensation 
to  nen  claimants. 

I  wr.>te  this  letter  because  the  program 
has  fa/led  In  a  time  of  maximum  need  to 
providi)  timely  benefits  to  unemployed 
workers  throughout  the  Nation.  Congress 
intended  persons  who  lost  their  jobs, 
througli  no  fault  of  their  own.  to  be 
compensated  within  2  weeks  of  the  time 
they  first  applied  for  benefits.  Because 
of  rarlaus  State  regulations,  this  works 
out  to  2B  days  in  38  States  and  21  days 
in  12  States. 

Insteai  of  a  2 -week  delay,  sotnie  new 
claimant  I  have  been  waiting  up  to  6 
months  lor  benefits,  even  though  they  or 
their  employers  have  already  made  a 
contribution  to  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  throtigh  taxes  col- 
lected by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
This  year  $19  billion  will  be  paid  out  in 
benefits.  Another  $850  million  in  Federal 
moneys  will  be  e^vended  in  the  States  to 
administer  this  program. 

1h»  Department  of  Labor's  Manpower 
Administration  has  set  a  standard  that 
no  more  than  14  percent  of  new  claim- 
ants should  wait  28  days  or  longer.  Yet, 
for  the  quarter  ending  in  June  1975,  29 
percent  (rf  new  claimants  waited  that 
length  of  time  or  longer. 

The  country  deserves  better. 

Unfortunately,  even  though  the  unem- 
ployment picture  has  stabilized  In  recent 
months,  the  delays  appear  to  be  worsen- 
ing. In  25  States,  the  number  of  new 
applicants  waiting  more  than  28  days 
Increased  in  August  compared  with  July; 
in  five  States,  the  number  lessened.  The 
rest  of  the  States  have  yet  to  report. 

Because  of  the  physical  and  emotional 
suffering  and  uncertainty  that  these  de- 
lays cause  to  the  newly  imemployed.  I 
felt  compelled  to  write  to  Secretary  Dun- 
lop  to  seek  his  personal  intercession  in 
eliminating  the  redtape  and  deWs  as- 
sociated with  this  program.  Becauae  of 
the  interest  of  all  Members  of  CongreRs 
and  their  staffs  in  this  matter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  ivlnted  in  the  Rzcou,  m 
follows: 


October  8,  1975. 
Hon.  John  T.  DuNi-or, 
Secreturji,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  SECBETAar:  Let  me  first  express 
nay  appreciation  to  you  for  having  arranged 
for  ofBcialB  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
scrutinize  the  problems  of  the  Illinois  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  (I3.E.S.)  fol- 
lowing our  discussions  several  months  back. 
The  comprehensive  report  foUowing  from 
ttiat  effort  oonatitutes  a  stinging  indictment 
of  the  administrative  and  manag«1al  faUures 
ef  tha  IJB.E.S.  Tha  sound  reomnmendations 
in  that  report,  based  on  modem  management 
techniques,  apparently  provided  the  impetus 
for  recently  annoimoed  changes  by  I3.E.S. 
olBolals  aimed  at  better  discharging  their 
public  trust. 

But  in  Uie  face  of  documented  dereliction, 
where  does  the  jobless  worker  turn?  And 
where  does  the  family  of  the  Jobless  turn  as 
I»lUs  for  food,  clothing,  hanging  and  other 
essenUals  pile  high  when  unemployment 
benefits  do  not  arrive  on  time?  So  many 
Americans  out  of  votls.  have  been  callously 
forgotten  by  a  faceless  bureaucracy  which 
has  been  entrusted,  as  a  fiduciary,  with  ad- 
ministering monies  rightfully  earned  and 
which  has  llteraUy  abused  that  trust.  Is  It 
any  wonder — In  the  face  of  those  moat  in 
need  being  deprived  through  official  neglect 
of  monies  due  them — that  we  are  increas- 
ingly witnessing  throughout  this  country  ex- 
pressions 0^  outrage  and  despair  toward  a 
government  a-hich  all  too  frequently  is  un- 
responsive to  such  felt  human  needs?  I  am 
sure  that  you  would  agree  tbat  the  problems 
of  the  imemployed  should  have  the  highest 
priority  within  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration. It  aould  be  difficult  to  find  a  famfly 
in  America  that  has  not  somehow  been 
touched  by  the  ^>ecter  of  imemployment. 
which  nationally  amounted  to  8J  percent 
in  September — in  human  terms,  almost  7.5 
million  men  and  women,  w^ho  have  been 
stripped  of  their  ability  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  in  this  country  a 
means  of  financially  M-i^ung  the  unemployed 
worker  who  has  lost  a  Job  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  The  unemployment  Insurance 
compensation  program,  passed  by  the  74th 
Coixgress  some  40  years  ago  during  the  "a^''- 
of  the  Great  Depression,  has  provided  finan- 
cial assistance  to  millions  of  Americans  while 
tliey  searched  for  new  Jobs.  It  is  a  unique 
example  of  intergovernmental  cooperation, 
with  the  federal  government  paying  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  designating  the  states 
and  territories  to  determine  eligtbUiiy  and 
pay  beneficiaries. 

But  it  appears  that  many  states  have  failed 
to  administer  tliis  program  in  the  manner 
intended  by  the  Congress.  Delays  of  up  to  six 
months  have  been  experienced  by  consid- 
erable numbers  of  eligible  beneficiaries  aho 
have  endured  physical  and  emotional  hard- 
ships while  awaiting  benefits.  In  my  own 
state  of  IlUnois.  68  percent  of  those  applying 
in  June  for  unemployment  compensation 
waited  more  than  28  days  after  first  applying 
for  benefits,  while  IS  percent  had  to  wait 
57  days  or  more.  In  July  (the  latest  reporting 
month),  the  percentage  of  those  waiting  28 
days  or  more  dropped  only  slightly  to  55 
percent,  at  a  time  wlten  the  number  of  per- 
sons applying  for  benefits  was  levelling  off. 
And,  Illinois  residents  applying  for  tike  sec- 
ond 13  weeks  of  emergency  t>enefits.  provided 
by  this  Congress,  are  also  experiencing  quite 
extensive  delays.  The  Illinois  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  which  is  charged  with 
promptly  distributing  these  benefits,  has  be- 
come more  of  a  bwaao  of  insecurity  as  a 
result  of  these  egregious  delays  of  Its  own 
making. 

Such  delays,  which  cause  so  much  personal 
economic  tmoertatnty,  are  not  confined  to 
lUinois.  During  August,  00  percent  of  per- 


sons applying  for  unemployment  benefits 
in  Kentucky  waited  more  than  21  days;  hi 
South  Car<^ina,  73  percent  waited  mate  than 
28  days;  in  Arizona,  81  percent  waited  more 
tlian  28  days.  And  the  watu  seem  to  be 
increasing  nationally.  Tat  example,  for  the 
three-month  period  ending  December,  1974. 
18  percent  of  new  intrasUte  l>eneflclarles 
were  compelled  to  endure  delays  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  permissible  pwlod  (38  days 
in  88  sUtes  and  21  days  in  12  states)  lief  ore 
rec«lvlng  their  first  unemplo>-ment  checks: 
but  for  the  three-month  period  ending  June, 
1975,  the  percentage  increased  to  20  percent. 
Iliese  figures  fall  short  of  the  Department's 
own  criteria  tliat  not  more  than  14  percen: 
of  new  intrastate  claimants  ^ould  wait  more 
than  14  days  beyond  the  end  of  the  first 
compensable  week.  Further,  figures  unofll- 
ciaUy  released  by  your  Department  for  Au- 
gust show  a  deterioration  in  service  over 
July  in  21  statea,  an  Improvement  in  five 
atates.  and  data  TniMKin^  for  the  l>alance. 
This  deterioration  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  number  of  new  applicants  for  benefits 
declined  slightly. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  those  filing  interstate 
claims  waited  four  weeks  or  longer  for  the 
period  ending  June,  1075.  The  Department's 
criteria  for  good  servk^e  says  no  more  than 
83  percent  of  interstate  claimants  should 
wait  that  long.  For  those  who  moved  to  an- 
other state  and  then  applied  in  titelr  new 
state,  the  delays  were  even  a-orse  than  for 
in-state  claimants — ^ranging  from  foiu-  to 
six  montlis. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  wanted  benefici- 
aries paid  promptly,  regardless  of  any  paper- 
work problems  caused  by  fluctuations  in  the 
Job  market.  Despite  the  magnitude  of  today's 
crisis,  it  doesnt  approach  the  altuation  of 
the  Depression  of  the  SO's  when  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation's  labor  force  was  unemployed. 
The  unemployment  insurance  program  was 
intended  to  operate  dtiring  crisis  periods. 
Yet,  that  program  is  bogged  down  today,  at  a 
time  of  maximum  need,  by  admintstraUve 
foot-dragging,  reams  of  red  tape,  and  a  cava- 
lier attitude  by  some  toa'ard  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed.  For  many  Americans,  walk- 
ing into  an  imemployment  compensation 
office  is  like  stepping  through  a  minefield  of 
paperwork  hassles,  long  lines,  revolving  doors 
going  nowhere,  and  unsatisfactory  answers 
from  overworked  clerks.  In  Illinois  some  of 
the  offices  have  even  been  found  to  be 
".  .  .  dirty,  dilapidated  and  imsafe"  by  the 
perceptive  report  from  your  Department. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  enabling  leg- 
islation clearly  Indicates  that  the  Congress 
wanted  payments  promptly  made  after  a 
two-week  waiting  period,  with  a  four-week 
lapse  being  the  longest  acceptable  wait.  In 
fact,  in  42  UB.C.,  SecUon  603(a)(1).  Con- 
gress directs  the  Department  to  cut  off  fimds 
to  any  state  that  fails  to  make  unemploy- 
ment benefit  payments  "wlien  due."  Of 
course,  cutting  off  funds  is  no  solution  at  all 
because  it  penalizes  the  unemployed  most 
heavily,  instead  of  the  fumbling  bureaucrat. 
Instead,  the  Department  ahould  proceed 
forthwith  to  promulgate  binding  standards 
that  woiUd  clearly  spell  out  the  length  of 
time  permitted  by  the  states  to  process 
checks.  In  the  absence  of  such  standards,  the 
"when  due"  clause — Intended  to  speed  pay- 
ments to  the  Jobless — has  become  an  "over 
due'  clause,  d  note  that  the  Department 
iasiied  an  advisory  opinion  to  the  states  in 
1971  urging  them  to  make  payments  within 
14  days  of  the  time  a  beneficiary  appllea.  But 
the  opinion  was  never  enforced. ) 

Instead  of  indticlng  the  states  to  speed 
payments  to  the  unemployed,  the  Depart- 
ment apparently  took  steps  thU  May  to  re- 
scind a  proposed  rule  which  would  have  led 
states  to  speed  up  the  processing  of  appeals. 
Under  the  rescinded  rule,  states  would  have 
been  required  to  Issue  75  percent  of  aU  first 
■benefit  appeal  decisions  within  30  days  of 
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tlie  <l»te  of  iHjpeal,  and  at  least  86  percent 
within  46  days.  ThU  standard  bas  been  re- 
▼toed  downward  to  read  that  00  percent  of  all 
appeal  declalons  must  be  handed  down  within 
80  days,  and  80  percent  within  45  days.  For 
yean,  Illinois  bas  been  flagrantly  violating 
the  existing  time  limit  for  processing  appeals 
without  any  penalty  from  the  Department. 
Yet,  the  Manpower  Administration  has  Ig- 
nored this  situation. 

While  It  is  true  that  the  states  have  re- 
cently  been   flooded   with   i4>pIicatlons   for 
benefits,  smne  of  the  current  problems  clearly 
predate  this  crisis.  For  instance,  during  the 
high  eoqrioyment  period  of  1069,  14.1  percent 
of  all  claims  handled  by  I.B.KJ3.  In  Cook 
County  were  delayed  In  excess  of  67  days; 
during  the  same  period,  26.4  percent  of  all 
claims  were  delayed  38  days  or  more.  Tlie 
Department's  recent  report  documenting  In 
minute   detail   the  dereliction   of   duty   by 
I3.XS.  should  be  applauded.  The  Depart- 
ment has  plnk-sUpped  Illinois  tar  its  mis- 
managed and  bungled  unemployment  insur- 
ance  system.   But   words    are   not   enough. 
What    action    is   the   Department    contem- 
plating in  the  unlikely  event  that  I.B.E.S. 
falls  to  heed  your  Department's  suggestions? 
Interestingly,  nunols  reported  to  your  De- 
partment's Chicago  Regional  office  that  In 
July  It  made  payments  within  38  days  to  69 
percent  of  new  claimants.  This  was  welcome 
news,  because  It  Indicated  a  dramatic  in- 
crease In  efllclency  from  Junat  when  only  43 
percent  of  new  applicants  received  checks 
within  28  days.  But  then,  when  the  figures 
were  questioned  by  my  own  office,  and.  In 
turn,  by  your  regional  Manpower  office,  It  was 
found  that  no  dramatic  Increase  had  occurred 
at  aU— that  cmly  46  percent  of  July's  new 
applicants  received  payments  within  38  days. 
The  use  for  three  weeks  of  this  erroneoiis 
figure  Is  a  prime  example  of  the  maladmln- 
iKtrathm  on  the  part  of  I3.SJ9.  that  has  heea 
creating  hardship  for  mimtbs  for  tbs  unem- 
ployed, emploTBiB  in  the  state,  and  the  pub- 
lic. I  ■■sums    unleas  an  Investigation  by  the 
Labor   Department   proves   otherwise — ^Oiat 
this  was  a  clerical  error  only  and  not  In- 
tended to  portray  •  significant  Improvement 
at  I3.E.8.  which  proves.  In  reality,  to  be 
false. 

While  It  appears  that  the  overall  unem- 
ployment picture  has  stabUteed  In  recent 
weeks,  the  number  of  persons  iq>plylng  na- 
tionally for  unemployment  compensation  re- 
mains high.  Despite  our  Shared  hopes,  It 
seems  that  the  imemployment  picture  will 
not  aalMrtantJaUy  change  for  quite  some  time. 
Th«  federal  government  will  pay  at  least  $860 
million  simply  to  administer  these  state  pro- 
grams in  FT  1076.  I  bdlsve  that  taxpayers, 
envloyers.  and  wotkers  deserve  a  better-<q)er- 
ated  and  supervlaed  program.  Accordingly,  I 
would  like  to  know  when  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  promulgate  meaningful  regula- 
tions that  will  take  Into  account  the  finan- 
cial and  emotional  distress  felt  by  benefld- 
arlea  waiting  for  both  in-state  and  out-of- 
state  benefits.  In  addition,  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  specific  responses  to  the  following 
questions: 

What  does  the  Department  do  to  assure 
that  experience  ratings,  which  are  used  to 
compute  the  employers'  tax,  are  acctirate 
and  are  processed  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time? 

If  It  is  tnie,  as  I  have  heard,  that  the 
Department  prevents  states  from  hiring  ad- 
ditional staff  before  an  actual  unemploy- 
ment crisis  occurs  In  any  sUte,  what  remedial 
actions  are  contempleted? 

The  Manpower  Administration  has  been 
trying  to  straighten  out  the  unemployment 
insurance  mess  but  U  hampered  by  Its 
limited  grant  of  anthorlty  ttom  the  Con- 
gress, irnder  the  unemployment  in«nTBnft^ 
system,  the  federal  government  pays  for  the 
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administrative  costs  of  the  program,  while 
the  states  administer  It  and  ultimately  de- 
termine bow  it  is  operated.  State  officials, 
who  are  th\is  responsible,  depend  100  per- 
cent on  federal  monies  yet  are  not  truly 
accountable  for  how  it  is  spent — not  to  tax- 
payers, and  not  even  to  state  legislators  be- 
cause no  state  monies  go  toward  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program.  Consequently,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  federal  government, 
through  the  Department  of  Labor,  exercise 
a  far  greater  degree  of  care  in  overseeing  the 
expenditxire  of  such  huge  sums  of  money 
from  the  federal  treasury,  to  the  amount  of 
$10  bUllon  In  benefits  and  another  $860 
million  In  administrative  services. 

You  have  proposed  a  national  commission 
to  examine  unemployment  Insurance.  Such  a 
commission  Is  long  overdue  and  I  applaud 
your  suggestion.  But  until  the  commission 
reports,  I  would  lllce  to  propose  several  modi- 
fications In  the  present  system  that,  If  Im- 
mediately Implemented,  could,  I  believe,  pro- 
mote a  better  and  more  efficient  program. 
These  Include: 

Implementation  of  a  carrot  and  stick  policy 
by  the  Manpower  Administration  to  reward 
efficient  state  systems  and  better  supervise 
non-responsive  systems.  For  efficient  states, 
Manpower  could  provide  for  incentive  salary 
bonuses  for  agency  employees.  For  Inefficient 
states,  Manpower  should  provide  for  the  use 
of  federal  monitors  to  be  Informally  attached 
to  the  unresponsive  state  agency  until  such 
time  as  agency  dereliction  is  remedied. 

Experimentation  with  varying  types  of  ad- 
ministrative oversight  by  Manpower's  re- 
glonal  offices  that  would  essentially  accord 
less  control  for  efficient  states  and  more  con- 
trol for  the  non-responsive  states. 

An  exchange  of  management  technology 
among  the  state  systems  as,  for  example, 
through  the  lending  of  expert  personnel  from 
the  efficient  states  to  their  less  efficient  coun- 
terparts and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
computerized  Information  retrieval  system 
that  could  provide  ready  answers  to  common 
questions  or  problems. 

Creation  of  an  "early  warning"  system  by 
the  Mknpower  AdnHnlstratlon  that  would 
make  mandatory  such  effdency  studies  as  the 
one  recently  conducted  and  made  public  In 
Zninols.  The  stiidles  wo\ild  be  made  when  It 
appears  that  a  state  system  Is  faUlng  and 
declines  to  make  reasonable  readjustments 
ot  policy  In  the  pubUc's  behalf. 

■stablUhment  of  a  federal  complaint  bu- 
w«u.  where  aggrieved  bMieflclarles  and  wn- 
ployers  could  seek  assistance.  The  complaints 
conid  provide  leads  on  deficiencies  and 
strengths  In  a  state  system  and  should  be 
made  subject  to  public  scrutiny. 

Computerization  trf  the  processing  of  In- 
terstate claims,  one  of  the  WM^t  bottlenecks 
In  the  entire  unemployment  Insurance 
system. 

Promulgation  of  binding  standards  that 
wiU  ensure  prompt  payment  of  benefits  to 
claimants. 

I  wanted  to  call  to  your  personal  attention 
the  operations  of  the  state  unemployment 
Insurance  programs,  which  are  supervised 
by  the  Department's  Manpower  Administra- 
tion, because  I  am  sure  that  you  wUl  want  to 
carefully  examine  the  treatment  being  re- 
ceived by  so  many  out-of-work  Americans 
^>plylng  for  benefits.  I  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing your  report  as  to  what  acUon  the  Depart- 
ment Is  Uklng  and  what  actions  are  contem- 
plated to  make  sure  that  those  who  are  suf- 
fering most  from  the  current  economic  sit- 
uation m  this  country  at  least  receive  timely 
comi>ensatlon,  not  timeless  waits.  The  unem- 
ployed should  not  doubly  suffer  because  of 
inadequacy  of  government  action  or  lack  of 
concern. 

Sincerely, 

CHARUS  H.  PXICT, 

V^.  Senator. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS:   THREE 
PERSPECTIVES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presldort.  no  sub- 
ject is  of  greater  ccmcem  to  Congress 
and  to  the  Nation  than  our  Nation's 
future  energy  policy.  Consensus  on  en- 
ergy policy  is  difBcult;  yet  the  issues 
involved  are  so  Important  and  affect 
each  of  our  lives  so  deeply  that  a  broader 
understanding  of  their  significance  is 
essential. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Living  Wilder- 
ness magazine,  a  distinguished  Journalist 
has  helped  us  gain  this  imderstanding 
with  a  series  of  three  interviews  of  lead- 
ing Americans  who  are  deeply  involved  in 
the  energy  problem.  Charles  Conconl  has 
interviewed  Thomas  A.  Murphy,  chair- 
man, General  Motors  Corp.;  Prank  O. 
Zarb,  Federal  Ehergy  Administrator; 
and  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  from  1961  to  1969.  Out  of  these 
Interviews  comes  the  interplay  of  views 
that  each  of  us  needs  to  imderstand  the 
policy  options  and  conflicts  we  face  to- 
day. I  recommend  these  interviews  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  Interviews  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
views were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Enexgt  Caisis :  Three  Perspectives 


All  automotive  transportation  accounts  for 
about  13  percent  of  the  total  energy  con- 
sumption In  this  country  today.  If  you  took 
all  the  automobUes  off  the  road  tomorrow,  we 
would  still  have  to  import  energy. — Thomas 
A.  Murphy,  Chairman,  General  Motors 
Corporation. 

Thtm  Is  certainly  an  energy  crisis.  I  sup- 
pose the  problem  is  that  there  is  no  energy 
shortage.  People  have  a  habit,  becaxise  they 
associate  the  crisis  with  the  embargo,  of 
saying  If  there's  no  shortage,  there's  no 
crisis. — ^Frank  O.  Zarb,  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Let^  out  our  consiunptlon  a  Uttle  bit  and 
give  the  Industry  fresh  incentives  and  big 
profits  and  the  energy  industries  wlU  solve 
the  problem.  That's  a  nice,  neat  conclusion 
for  a  politician.  It  Just  happens  to  be  100 
percent  wrong. — Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  1961-1968. 

Few  American  experiences  have  been  more 
traumatic  than  the  1973  Arab  oU  embargo. 
But  counter-balancing  its  negative  aspects, 
the  embargo  rendered  one  highly  slgnlflcant 
service:  It  brought  for  the  first  time  a  vivid 
national  realization  that  certain  natural  re- 
sources essential  to  the  current  American 
lifestyle  are  neither  as  available  nor  as  ex- 
pendable as  bad  been  comfortably  assumed. 
The  experts,  of  coiu-se,  have  known  that 
the  earth's  petroleum  wUl  one  day  be  ex- 
hausted If  humanity  continues  to  pump,  re- 
fine and  biun  or  convert  It  for  short-term 
profit,  comfort  and  convenience.  Logic  also 
makes  It  plain  enough  that  well  before  that 
day  of  exhaustion,  substitutes  will  have  to  be 
found  or  the  prevailing  lifestyle  must  change. 
But  It  took  "no  gas"  signs  and  an  interna- 
tional crisis  to  make  this  a  part  of  conven- 
tional wisdom. 

How  deep  and  lasting  a  lesson,  however, 
was  learned  from  the  embargo?  How  general 
Is  the  acknowledgement  of  need  to  revise 
conventional  thinking,  habits  and  public  pol- 
icies, in  order  not  merely  to  avert  drastic  dis- 
ruption of  present  lives  but  also  to  conserve 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations  what 
remalna  of  tlM  eartli^  <n«iifiWK««g  natural 
bounty?  Do  most  Americans  percBlve  the 
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energy   gluttony 


K»ar- 

Are  tta«r  aM«r  to  astom  to  pnMIe  tnam- 
portatlon.  Insist  upon  energy-savtag  crakt- 
"  '  xedaOne  th*  tsnas  of 
of  Uvtac*  wd 
ready  to  laad 
saeh  flrtanar  Or  Is 
trteably  to  tlw  aiyth  of  abundance  and  all  its 
penatMwT 

As  f«t  Omw  are  no  definitive  answen  to 
these  ^amMmmm.  8— rtrs  obnooaly  Is  bsarety 
oa  the  CbralMM  of  ttM  rei^pralsal  and  major 
adJwstaMOts  iwpUct  In  the  energy  challenge. 
DucawM  tb*  Jh'scWans  token  In  meeting  tbis 
beartagim  Om  Mturs  of  taw  nation's  wlMsr- 
ness  and  poptortad  sreas  alike,  however.  The 
Vtvinf  WMmmim  asked  Washington  Jour- 
nattst  omitea  H.  Ooaeoni  to  Interview  three 
pcuiiiiina*  •■Htfians  whose  views  are  llkdy 
to  figfor*  algaMoaatly  In  debate  on  tature 
energy  policies.  Thomas  A.  Murphy  has  been 
an  emptofs*  «t  General  Motors  Corporation 
dnoe  in*  atol  «balrman  of  Its  board  of 
dlraetots,  aa4  «Uaf  executive  since  last  De- 
cember. Frank  O.  'Zarb,  a  former  New  York 
inveMtment  banker,  has  been  Federal  En- 
ergy Atbtonlatrator  since  late  last  year.  Stew- 
art Lh  VdaU,  BMT  an  environmental  consul- 
tant, swiat  freaa  1961  to  1«69  as  Secratary 
of  the  Zatorlar  and  earlier  as  a  member  of  ttte 
House  vt  BsiweOTatatlvaa.  Mr.  Conoonl,  now 
a  freelanca,  has  reported  for  several  major 
newspapera  tmA  was  Washington  editor  of 
Knvironmentml  VucUty  magoElne.  The  £n- 
eryy  Batlum.  a  book  by  Messrs.  Udall,  Con- 
oonl and  OarU  Oaterhout  attacking  energy 
waste,  was  rs^tewed  In  these  pages  last  winter. 
It  will  tm  repuUWhed  by  Peiiguin  Paperbacks 
in  November. — Ed. 

[Interviews  by  Charles  N.  Conconl  J 

Thc  AuTOMOBn.x  Is  Pakt  of  tre  Fsoblxm 

(An  Interview  with  Thomas  A.  Murphy) 

CoNcoNi.  There  seems  to  be  considerable 

confuatAU  among  ttxe  general  public  as  to 

whether  there  really  Is  an  energy  crtals. 

MvirKT.  Thare  Is  a  hopeless  amount  of 
confusion  In  tbe  mind  of  the  ordinary  guy 
about  it.  Because  he  bears  so  much  about 
an  energy  crisis  and  then  he  also  hears  that 
the  gas  stations  have  more  gasoline  than 
they  can  sell,  and  tbey're  relnstltutlng  pre- 
miums. It's  con^ileK  thing,  and  I  don't  know 
as  any  of  us  completely  understand  It  when 
it  comes  right  down  to  It. 

CoMCONi.  What  I'm  getting  at  is,  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  a  belle'  that  oil  is  in  short 
supply. 

McFBpuT.  It's  not  iu  short  supply,  and  It 
was  never  really  in  short  supply.  It's  only 
a  matter  of  prloe.  The  United  States  for  years 
had  been  on  what  I  would  call  a  cheap  energy 
policy.  Wto  underprloed  deliberately.  We  put 
ceilings  on  the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas, 
and  we  put  restrictions  on  the  price  of  oil. 
We  were  thwarting  the  markets.  Now  when 
the  oU  crisis  devtioped  we  were  self-sufficient. 
We  were  an  exporter. 
CoNcoia.  We  were  an  exporter? 
MijRFHT.  We  were  an  exporter.  But  we  were 
also  artificially  keej^ng  the  prices  of  those 
commodities  low,  and  even  today  we  still 
have  got  natural  gas  and  the  so-called  old  oil 
artiflciaUy  restricted  as  far  as  price  is  con- 
cerned. We've  been  using  natural  gaa  In  in- 
dustry generally  for  boiler  applications  sim- 
ply because  It  was  a  clean  fuel,  it  was  avaU- 
able  fuel.  It  was  low  in  price.  Some  day  we 
may  wake  up  *iul  may  find  that  we  have  a 
very  low  price  sa  natural  gas  but  there  won't 
be  any  otore  available  because  nobody  is  go- 
ing to  ge  iMit  looking  for  natural  gas. 

CoKcuNx.  But  the  question  about  oil  being 
in  shwt  supplj  u  pieidlcated  on  the  fact  ttiat 
you  said  we  ware  an  oil-exporting  country. 
We're  an  oQ  Importing  countiTr. 


MSBPBT.  But  oil  Is  available.  We  have  to 
Hep  Ml  tt. 

ODMooan.  Tniat  still  makes  us  dependent 
OB  tomgn  OU. 

Moarar.  But  yo^i  see,  we  are  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  for  other  tttfngs.  And  tbere 
are  pe^de  In  othOT  ooontnee  ttiat  an  total- 
ly depetxlent.  Western  Oemuny  and  Ji^an, 
they  have  no  soiuxse  of  energy  really  at  any 
consequence  iu  their  own  country.  Tbey  al- 
ways have  been  Importers  of  energy. 

CowcoNi.  But  tbere  are  energy  experts  and 
petroleum  getdogists  who  are  saying  the 
world  oU  reserves  are  not  In  as  good  shape 
as  we'd  like  to  believe  Uiey  are.  Oil  Is  not 
a  limitless  resource. 

MiniPHT.  It's  not  a  Umltlew  resoiu-ce.  Ob- 
viously, not.  And  at  some  point  In  time  all 
the  fossU  fuels  are  going  to  l>e  gone.  If  you 
project  yourself  out  far  enough.  As  far  as 
oU  is  concerned,  I  think  the  record  will  show 
tbrnt  probably,  as  long  as  statistics  have  been 
available  on  the  subject,  it  has  always  been 
said  there's  about  15  years'  supply.  But  it's 
always  15  years.  The  available  supply  or 
knowledge  of  reserves  is  something  like  fol- 
loii^g  a  trail  down  a  tunnel  with  a  flash- 
light. The  flashlight  wlU  penetrate  so  far 
and  you  can  see  so  far,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
that's  the  end  of  the  trail. 

OoircoNi.  In  the  past  year  or  so,  petroleum 
Ideologists  and  the  federal  government's 
tieologists  nt  the  Geological  Survey  have  been 
backing  away  from  earlier  predictions  about 
vast  deposits  on  the  outer  continental  shelf. 
MtntFirr.  "ITiat  doesn't  frighten  me  great- 
ly, because  I  think  that  with  the  knowledge 
we  have  today  we  will  develop  other  sources 
of  energy.  What  vi-e  have  to  do  is  to  get  on 
TR-lth  the  thing  and  recognize  that  petro- 
leum— I  don't  know  whether  it's  10  years  or 
20  years  or  60  years — at  some  point  In  time 
la  going  to  run  out.  But  we  also  know  coal 
is  available  in  this  country.  At  the  present 
rate  of  utilization  there  is  probably  a  cen- 
tury or  more  remaining.  And  we  also  know 
that  nuclear  power  Is  feasible  and  It  can  be 
iised  and  should  be  used  today. 

CowcoNi.  We  have  a  very  complex  indus- 
trial economy.  We  can't  run  Into  another  oU- 
embargo  situation  without  disastrous  conse- 
quences. If  we're  not  prepared  for  it.  How  do 
we  prepare  oiwselves? 

Mprpht.  Are  you  talking  now  about  the 
world? 

CoNcoNi.  I'm  talking  about  the  United 
States,  and  I'd  like  to  add  one  more  ftolnt. 
Tou  mentioned  foreign  reeom-ces.  Just  be- 
cauee  they  exist  in  another  country  or  are 
found  somewhere  else  doesn't  mean  they  be- 
long to  the  United  States  or  that  we  have 
a  right  to  them.  We've  got  to  compete  for 
them. 

MosPHr.  But  it's  a  matter  of  price.  We 
have  the  ability  In  this  country  to  manu- 
facture food  If  we  want  to  think  of  food  as 
being  an  energy  resource,  and  it  is.  We  have 
the  ability,  the  knowledge  and  the  expertise 
to  produce  more  food  energy  than  we  need 
for  ourselves.  We  should  be  working  in  the 
global  dimensions  so  that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  and  exchange  for  the 
energy  resources  that  we  need^  to  apply  to  our 
industrial  side.  I  dont  think  It's  a  terrible 
thing  that  we  use  a  third  of  the  energy  of 
the  world  and  we  only  have  six  percent  of 
the  popul»tion.  As  long  as  we're  producing 
a  third  or  more  of  the  Industrial  goods  of 
the  world,  we're  using  the  energy  properly. 
CoMcom.  But  are  we  using  it  properly? 
Don't  'we  have  some  of  the  most  Inefficient 
processes,  including  the  automobUe  internal - 
eotnbustion  engine  and  the  heating  and  cool- 
ing of  buildings,  to  cite  two  obvious  ex- 
aoiples? 

MuapsT.  1  don't  say  the  most  inefficient. 
but  there's  no  queatk»  but  what  we  have 
been  rather  profllgato  in  oiu-  utilization  of 
energy.  That's  the  point  I  made  at  the  be- 
ginning. We  have  been  living  a  cheap-energy 
policy,  so  that  we  were  encouraging  utillza- 
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tion  of  energy  In  ways  that  really  wi 
the  moat  ■■nam  ■|T««^*%n  at 
I  do  tblBk  «»  bnw  a  aaed  to  tbu  cownt^ 
to  ^tovelap  a  coaapnkanelae  caecgy  poUoy 
tbatt  addTMMa  itself  to  o«r  rtoi— stIc  supply 
and  alao  our  totol  eoBsumpCton.  We've  get 
to  look  at  aU  energy.  We  cant  Just  say  the 
prahletn  Is  petenienm.  Petroleum  la  part  of 
the  problem.  And  we  Just  can't  aero  In  on 
the  aatoeaobUe.  The  automobile  Is  part  of 
the  problem.  We've  got  to  look  at  all  coergi-. 
all  the  uses  and  aU  the  availabtilty.  Right 
today  we're  importing  mors  energy  than  we 
were  befoee  the  Arab  oil  enabergo  and  we're 
producing  dooaeatlcaUy  less.  Obviously  we 
haven't  dealt  with  the  problem. 

CoifcoMi.  Is  that  beraiise  we're  not  getting 
the  feeling  of  how  bad  toe  situation  is,  er 
any  poliUcal  leadership  from  Democrats  oi 
Republicans,  the  White  House  or  Congress, 
because  no  otkt  is  t*iii»»E  the  Americau  peo- 
ple we've  got  to  change  our  atyle  of  living? 

Mubpht:  To  a  degree,  I  think  the  leader- 
ship has  to  addreaa  itself  and  we  have  to  tr.v 
to  get  across  to  toe  public  aU  the  f  acete  of 
the  problem.  Obviously  if  the  need  is  lu- 
creasing.  why  are  we  producing  less  domesti- 
cally? The  answer  is  we  reaUy  haven't  faced 
up  to  the  basic  problen.  No  Incentive  hsw 
been  put  in  the  future  to  improve  the  do- 
mestic availability. 

CoNCONi.  What  kind  of  incentives  should 
we  have? 

MuapuY.  We  should  have  at  least  the  op- 
portumty  to  mine  the  coal  that  Is  avaUable. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  develop  the  environ- 
mentally acceptable  way  of  mining  it  and  «e 
ought  to  get  on  with  that.  We  know  coal  Is 
available,  and  we  can  improve  Uie  suppl.^' 
situation.  Then  we've  got  to  give  Incentive 
to  use  that  coal  for  the  applications  where 
coal  can  be  based — in  generation  of  electric 
supply,  for  example — and  phase  out  oil  and 
natural  gas  if  we  are  to  continue  our  eoo- 
uomic  growth.  You  con  argue  about  zero 
population  and  whetlisr  we  should  be  popu- 
lation-concerned, but  we  want  eoKiomic 
growth  because  if  we  don't  have  econmnic 
growth  then  our  whole  form  of  Uving  Is  going 
to  be  altered.  I  think  also  we're  going  tu 
have  to  find  ways,  and  I  think  we  have  the 
knowledge,  to  handle  the  nuclear  plants  th«i 
can  be  used  for  electric  generation. 

CoNcoNi.  If  we  have  the  knowledge,  and 
that's  another  assumption.  Youfe  doing 
what  I  was  doing,  you're  projecting  Into  the 
future.  The  point  is  that  we  haven't  started 
to  really  make  the  investigation  as  to  wheth- 
er we  really  can  be  pracUcal  about  ooal  and 
whether  we  can  be  practical  about  nuclear. 

MoaPHY.  We  have  the  knowledge  to  make 
it  work  iu  both  of  those  thln)is.  V,'e've  been 
using  coal  for  centuries  all  over  the  world. 

CoNcoMi.  But  we've  never  studied  what 
the  ramifications  are  aud  we've  never  con- 
sidered it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  tu 
coal.  I  saw  a  statement  saying  that  if  ae 
tried  to  replace  petroleum  with  coal  It  would 
take  an  earth-moving  project  each  week  com- 
parable to  the  digging  of  the  Panama  Ctuial, 
which  Just  means  an  euormoiu — 

Muapur.  Atul  we  have  more  technology 
available  today  that  enables  us  to  move  that 
quantity  much  better  than  we  did  when  « e 
dug  the  Panama  Canal. 

CoNCOMi.  One  other  fiictor  comet.  In  here — 
how  much  energy  does  it  toke  to  produce  en- 
ergy? What  I'd  like  to  know  is  how  you'd 
devise  the  formula  of  what  we  should  do. 

MuarHY.  First  of  all,  we've  got  to  be  more 
conservation-minded.  We've  got  to  look  at 
every  application  of  energy  and  make  sure 
that  we're  being  more  efficient;  looking  at 
industrial  processes  to  be  sure  that  we're  not 
being  wasteful  of  energy.  And  then  we're 
going  to  have  to  be  siue  that  we  take  some 
meaningful  steps  to  Improve  our  domestic 
supply.  And  to  move  fonrard  with  the  sup- 
plies that  have  the  promise  of  being  more 
permanent  than  the  petroleum  supplies 
today.  I  think  there's  going  to  be  ris-k   In- 
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Tolrad.  than'a  risk  Involved  In  anything 
tlukt  w  do.  On*  <rf  tlM  pvoblaniB  ta,  ara  we 
gatag  to  aiOtoet  tha  anvtrauBaat  diamattoally 

or  draatlimlly?  Ai9  w  golnc  to  axpoaa  people 
to  radtathmT  Baoaoaa  Z  thiak  Ibat'a  a 
txigbUmtng  aapwt.  Toa  maj  ba  fatting  Into 
rartlattrwi,  yoo  wmj  ba  gatting  Into  tharmal 
poUntloB.  yoa  maj  ba  gaUliig  into  a  lot  of 
tbln«i  you  dent  knov  aboat. 

OoMoom.  Tba  nuolear  waste  disposal  1b  a 
zeal  pmblsni. 

Mtarar.  All  rl^t,  thara  are  problems  In 
a  lot  of  araaa.  Bat  I  doat  tblnk  tbat  means 
wa  cant  haadla  tb»  problems.  And  my  only 
point  la  that  If  you  had  started  out  100  years 
ago  and  said  you  know  there  are  going  to  be 
problamB  with  handling  petndeum — that  In 
Ita  most  naable  form  for  esaBvla^  In  trans- 
portatlim.  gaaidtne  is  an  exploatve  mixture 
and  you  oould  blow  a  lot  of  people  to  smith- 
ereens—you  oould  have  stored  right  there 
and  said,  we'd  better  not  develop  petroleum 
because  It  haa  aome  potential  dsjoger,  both  to 
Individuals  and  to  aodety  at  large.  We  also. 
If  we'd  known  then  what  we  know  now,  would 
have  seen  that  In  the  burning  process,  par- 
ticularly m  an  internal  combustion  engine. 
It  did  have  a  tendency  to  pollute  the  atmos- 
phere. We  didnt  know  tbat  even  20  years 
ago.  Ton  move  forward  and  you  find  the 
technology.  Unless  you  force  the  Issue,  you 
never  get  anywhere. 

CoMcom.  Do  you  think  It  was  becaiise  we 
had  sudi  an  artificial  low  prld^  for  petroleum 
that  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  enamored  of 
an  automobOe  that  was  too  big,  too  heavily 
eorcred  with  accessories  and  had  an  ineffi- 
cient engine? 

Uanmr.  No,  I  dont  think  bo.  In  part,  it's 
botmd  to  be.  The  price  and  avaUabUlty  of 
energy  la  whatever  form  is  boimd  to  influ- 
ence how  yon  use  it.  where  you  use  it  and 
What  combination  you  develop  to  do  a  par- 
ticular Job.  All  automotive  transportation  ac- 
counta  for  about  13  percent  of  the  total  en- 
ergy consumption  In  this  country  today.  If 
you  took  all  the  aut<naoblles  off  the  road  to- 
morrow, we  would  still  have  to  Import  en- 
ergy. Now  it  happens  that  most  of  the  energy 
that's  used  by  the  automobile  is  used  In  the 
form  of  petroleum,  so  that  places  a  little  bit 
higher  percentage  of  the  petroleum  problem 
on  the  automobile. 

CoNcom.  What  percentage  of  the  petro- 
leum— ^you  said  13  percent  of  all  energy? 

Mttkpht.  You  can  double  that. 

CoKCOm.  So  It  would  be  26  percent  of  pe- 
troletun. 

MxnpHT.  Twenty-flve  percent,  something 
like  that. 

OowcoKi.  You're  talking  about  letting  oil 
and  gasoline  prices  go  up  to  realistic  price 
levels.  If  that  happens,  we're  not  far  from 
the  European  price*— dollar,  dollar  and  a 
half,  two  dollars  per  gallon  of  gasoline.  How 
many  people  can  affor'd^to  continue  to  buy 
a  Detroit  heavy.  standar«*-8lzed  automobile? 
How  can  they  afford  to  pay  $1.60  every  time 
they  go  11  miles,  and  whit  will  that  do  to 
our  overall  national  economy,  if  that's  per- 
mitted to  continue? 

MtntPRT.  First  of  all,  everything  has  to  be 
in  some  relativity  to  everything  else.  I  think 
one  of  the  problems  that  has  crept  Into  this 
particular  situation  is  some  belief  that 
manufacturers  are  making  automobiles  in 
the  slses  and  the  shapes  and  with  the  equip- 
ment on  because  that's  what  we  wanted  to 
do. 

Coifcom.  Well,  that's  where  your  big 
profits  are. 

MxTSPHT.  But  we  were  making  them  be- 
cause we  could  sell  them  and  we  have  never 
been  able.  In  spite  of  the  myth  that  has 
grown,  to  sell  the  public  what  we  wanted  to 
make.  The  first  Mr.  Pord  tried  that.  He  had 
an  Idea,  and  it  was  a  good  one. 

CoNcom.  But  Alfred  P.  Sloan  of  General 
Motors  changed  that. 

MuRPHT.  It  wasn't  Mr.  Sloan  that  did  it.  It 
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was  the  American  public  that  did  it.  The 
public  started  the  change.  The  publio  said  to 
Mr.  Vord,  "I  want  something  dlfferenC.  Make 
it  in  different  ocriors  and  make  It  in  different 
ahapee."  And  Mr.  Pom  said.  "I'm  not  in- 
terestsd  In  doing  that." 

Oowcom.  Sloan  has  always  been  credited 
with  bringing  about  the  concept  of  mmi^i 
style  change. 

MoiPHT.  Sloan  happened  to  be  on  the 
Boene  at  the  time.  When  the  publio  began  to 
turn  from  Mr.  Ford  and  indicate  that  they 
were  Interested  in  more  variety  than  Mr. 
Ford  was  willing  to  give  them,  Oeneral 
Motors  was  there  to  give  them  that  optlcm. 

Cowcowi.  Didnt  the  auto  indxistry  go  to 
the  other  extreme?  Didn't  they  go  too  far? 

MoBTHT.  I  don't  think  so,  because  when 
I  look  at  the  American  automobile  maiket 
today  and  I  look  at  the  fact  that  imports  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  were  accounting 
for  ao  percent  of  that  market,  then  I  would 
say  no,  obviously  the  American  manufacturer 
did  not  go  far  enough,  because  otherwise 
there  wouldn't  be  20  percent  of  the  business 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 

CoifcoNi.  That's  what  I  mean.  They  went 
so  far  the  other  way,  away  from  the  economi- 
cal, monocolor  model  T  Ford  concept  that 
they  left  a  big  gap  so  that  Europe,  with  econ- 
wny  cars  like  Volkswagen  and  Flat,  could 
come  in  and  take  a  significant  part  of  the 
American  market? 

MUBFHT.  But  right  today,  the  low  end  of 
the  American  line  Is  Just  about  as  fuel-effi- 
cient and  low-priced  as  any  of  the  European 
offerings.  It  has  better  avallabUity  as  far  as 
service.  I'll  put  our  Vega  against  any  one  of 
the  Buropean  Imports  at  the  low  end  of  the 
line  and  I  can  convince  you  that  our  car  Is  a 
better  value.  The  only  thing  that  the  foreign 
car  has  is,  its  another  option  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  has,  and  they  exercise  their  op- 
tion. 

CoNcoNi.  They're  getting  20  percent  In 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  one  of  the  high- 
est percentages  ever.  Just  because  it's  an- 
other option?  Or  do  you  think  It's  Just  be- 
cause the  American  public  assumes  that  It  Is 
a  more  efficient  automobile? 

Murphy.  I  think  the  American  public  may 
be  under  the  misapprehension  that  they're 
able  to  build  more  quality  and  more  econ- 
omy into  their  vehicles,  and  they're  saying 
well,  okay,  that  gives  me  an  option  and 
I'm  going  to  avail  myaelf  of  it. 

CoMcoNi.  But  the  Eiu-opean  car,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  took  that  leadership  In  the  first 
place  not  because  It  was  another  option,  but 
simply  because  Detroit  didn't  have  anything 
comparable  to  the  European  small  economi- 
cal car. 

Murphy.  I  don't  think  that's  true  I  think 
that  when  VoUswagen  first  started  to  come 
In,  It  was  a  fad.  and  I  think  It's  continued 
to  be  a  fad.  It  was  not  a  particularly  good 
car  for  Its  time.  They're  making  a  good 
automobile  today. 

CoNcoNi.  But  Is  there  any  American  car 
that  was  being  made  at  that  time  tliat  was 
comparable  to  the  VW  in  gasoline  mileage 
efficiency,  price  and  Just  less  complexity? 

Murphy.  There  had  been  cars  like  it.  The 
Henry  J.,  if  you  remember,  that  and  the 
WUlys  of  that  generaUon,  were  Plain  Jane 
types  of  veliicles,  no-nonsense  vehicles.  They 
were  fuel-efficient.  And  they  didn't  sell  very 
well.  ' 

CoNCONi.  What  was  the  reason?  Was  It  bad 
marketing?  Or  Just  that  the  American  peo- 
ple didn't  like  them? 

MtJRPHT.  I  don't  know.  Most  of  the  time 
during  that  era.  It  seemed  like  the  American 
public  talked  economy  and  bought  some- 
thing better.  I  saw  people  buying  stripped- 
down  models,  supposedly  the  low  end  of  the 
line,  and  then  when  they  got  finished  dolling 
them  up  themselves  they  probably  had  more 
Investment  than  if  they  had  bought  the  top 
end  of  the  line. 


CoKooifx.  What  the  American  pubUo  wants 
and  the  irtnts  automottve  advertlstng  cre- 
ates is  probftbly  aoinetblng  you  and  I  could 
argoe  aU  day.  Oas  prtees  or  aU  petroleum 
prtosB  are  going  to  go  iq>  aignlfloaatly.  What 
<lo  we  do  about  alternative  fbrms  of  trans- 
portatlonf 

MoiTBT.  I  think  certainly  as  tbe  price  goes 
up  there  Is  a  greater  Incentive  for  us  to  make 
our  can  and  our  englnea  more  fuel-efflolent 
and  to  aeek  alternatives,  not  that  we  have 
been  dragging  our  feet  in  any  sense.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  take  a  look  at  our  whole  sys. 
tem  here.  We  did  a  lot  of  things  In  tbls  eotm- 
try  and  Vm  thinking  about  setting  some  of 
our  environmental  goals.  And  we  set  them 
in  the  dimenslan  of  the  coet,  fuM,  energy 
relatlonsliips  at  that  time.  And  I  thinfc  as 
those  things  cliange  we  have  to  reevaluate 
That's  why  I  think  it's  a  propitious  time  for 
us  to  take  a  look  at  the  oost-beneflt  rela- 
tionship here  and  make  sure  we're  getting 
the  best  as  a  society,  for  the  consuming  pub- 
lic at  large,  that  we're  getting  the  best  deal 
for  America. 

CoNCOMi.  What  about  developing  an  en- 
gine or  what  al>out  alternative  engines  other 
than  the  Internal  combustion  engine?  Is 
there  any  research  In  that  area? 

MuRPHT.  We're  doing  a  tremendous 
amount  of  research  on  it.  But  as  of  today, 
and  almost  In  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
Internal  combustion  engine  with  the  cata- 
lytic converter  gives  you  the  best  overall 
concept.  We  see  things  that  might  hold  out 
some  promise,  but  we  don't  see  anything 
that's  on  the  horizon  in  the  near  term. 

CONCONI.  What  about  the  commuter  car? 
There's  always  a  discussion  that  someone 
ought  to  develop  a  70  mpg  runabout — a  com- 
muter car  for  the  type  of  driving  that  most 

Americans  do.  If  mass  transit  doesn't  work 

you  say  you  don't  believe  it  is  an  answer 
because  of  the  way  that  we've  had  sprawled 
growth  in  America — ^what  about  developing 
that  kind  of  automobile? 

Murphy.  If  you're  going  to  put  In  the 
vehicle  the  safety  and  the  emission  things, 
the  design  characteristics  or  the  perform- 
ance characteristics  that  have  been  laid  down 
now,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
a  70  mpg  automobile  today.  You  might  be 
able  to  do  It  with  something  like  a  golf  cart, 
but  you  know  you  couldn't  use  a  golf  cart 
on  our  highways  today  because  of  the  restric- 
tions we  have. 

CONCONI.  But  couldn't  you  set  up  a  re- 
stricted setup  where  that  was  the  only  kind 
of  vehicles  permitted  In  the  central  cities? 
Murphy.  It  would  require  some  changes 
In  the  regulations  that  we  have.  You  could 
do  It.  As  we  see  It,  in  looking  at  transit— 
and  we  have  organized  a  transit  systems  di- 
vision where  we've  brought  together  all  the 
people  In  Oeneral  Motors  that  had  been  ap- 
plying themselves  to  the  problems  of  trans- 
portation and  they're  working  and  looking 
at  systems — as  they  see  It,  probably  the  opti- 
mum thing  that  we'll  have  to  be  pointing 
toward  In  some  method  of  collecting  people 
from  the  areas  where  they  live  and  getting 
them  together  and  then  using  a  dual -mode 
type  of  thing,  bringing  them  in  during  the 
collection  process  on  a  vehicle  that  has  a 
driver,  getting  them  to  a  point  that  puts 
them  on  a  different  mode. 

CoNcoNi.  It  could  be  mass  transit?  In  the 
way  of  rail  transit? 

Murphy.  It  would  be  mass  transit.  I  think 
in  the  final  analysis  you  stiu  have  to  have 
the  individual  passenger  car  as  being  part  of 
the  total  mode,  because  there  Is  nothing  else 
that  can  give  you  that  complete  fiexlblllty 
to  get  into  all  those  cul  de  sacs  and  the  vari- 
ous places  that  people  want  to  live  l>ecause 
of  their  particular  appetites  for  Uving,  and 
get  them  to  aome  point  where  they  Inter- 
face and  get  into  the  mass,  public  transit. 
CoNcoNi.  The  park  and  ride? 
Murphy.  The  park  and  ride,  and  this  com- 
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binatlon  of  the  dtial  mode  where  maybe  you 
move  in  one  mode  imtil  you're  able  to  get  to 
a  fixed  rail. 

CoNcoNi.  But  you  do  believe  that  we  have 
to  revltallsse  our  public  transportation  sys- 
tems? 

Murphy.  No  question  about  that.  We  need 
some  balance  in  the  tiling.  I  think  in  doing 
that  we  liave  to  recognize  and  get  the  true 
economics  because  right  today  there  Is  a 
tendency  for  people  to  say,  "Tliink  how  more 
efficiently  you  could  move  people  either  by 
fixed  rail  or  by  bus,  perhaps  with  dedicated 
lanes,  than  you  can  with  passenger  cars."  And 
what  they'll  do  is  take  a  bus  fully  loaded  or 
a  rail  car  fully  loaded  and  they'll  compare 
that  with  an  automobile  with  1.6  passengers. 
And  they  can  make  a  very  compelling  case. 
But  the  answer  Is  that  with  buses  the  aver- 
age road  factor  Is  probably  seven  percent  of 
capacity.  In  the  morning  they  move  in  and 
you  have  to  have  a  whole  host  of  them  mov- 
ing In.  Then  during  the  day,  tinless  they're 
going  to  lie  idle,  there's  no  place  to  park 
them.  You  move  them  back  out  of  the  system. 
Tou  move  them  back  in,  so  that  when  yoii 
get  all  finished,  they've  traveled  in  both  di- 
rections at  a  very  low  load  factor  in  order 
to  get  the  high  load  factor  twice  a  day.  That's 
why  I  tliink  we're  r^lng  to  liave  to  be  careful 
when  we  make  our  evaluations,  and  that's 
wliat  our  transit  systems  division  is  doing. 
They're  trying  to  get  the  optimum  so  that 
you  don't  suddenly  fall  in  love  with  the  con- 
cept before  you  really  investigate  what  the 
full  Impact  of  it  1b. 

CoNOONi.  What  are  the  cars  going  to  l>e 
like  that  we're  going  to  have  In  America  over 
the  next  several  years? 

Muiprt.  I  think  they're  going  to  be  in 
carrying  capability — towing  capability  too, 
because  a  lot  of  people  like  to  take  their 
boat  trailer  along  with  them — they're  going 
to  be  what  I  would  call  the  equivalent  of  the 
full-sized  vehicle  of  today  in  small  external 
dimensions,  lighter  weight,  so  that  people 
will  be  able  to  use  them  and  withstand,  if  H 
happens,  the  price  and  availability  of  fuel. 
We  in  the  industry  are  committed  to  a  10 
percent  improvement  in  fuel  ability  between 
1974  and  1980.  In  the  case  of  Oeneral  Motors, 
that  means  a  63  percent  improvement,  be- 
cause they  said  every  one  of  the  major  man- 
ufacturers, OM,  Ford  and  Chrysler,  should 
get  to  an  average  of  18.7  miles  per  gallon, 
and  we  were  started  from  13.3.  So  that  means 
that  we've  got  to  do  a  53  percent  Improve- 
ment over  that  time  span.  We  think  we  can 
do  it  if  we  get  the  right  combination. 

CONCONI.  Do  you  think  18.7  is  enough?  Or 
shouldn't  there  l>e  a  better  mlles-per-gallon 
rate  ttian  that? 

Mttrpht.  We're  not  going  to  stop  at  18.7, 
because  we've  got  the  Incentive.  We  think 
that  this  is  going  to  l>e  a  competitive  race 
going  forward,  that  the  Job  is  going  to  be 
to  get  optimum  fuel  economy. 

CoNcom.  Are  you  going  to  make  a  car  tbat 
will  compete  with  the  foreign  30  mpg  type 
car? 

MuRPHT.  If  that's  what  It  takes,  well  be 
there.  And  if  anybody  can  do  it,  Oeneral 
Motors  can.  We're  gc^ng  to  have  a  car  In  1976 
that's  going  to  be  competitive  with  what  the 
foreign  manufacturers  are  advertising  today. 
CoNcoNi.  You  do  accept  the  belief  that 
energy  is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing 
this  country  right  now,  facing  American 
business? 

Murphy.  And  I  think  we'll  solve  that  prob- 
lem.  We've  solved  a  lot  worse  problems  In 
the  past,  and  we'll  solve  that  problem  too. 
And  we  can  solve  it  best  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  market  economy,  and  I  hope  tbat 
we  don't  put  a  lot  of  deterrents — ^to  some 
degree  we  were  thwarting  the  market  in  the 
past  by  not  letting  the  energy  price  really 
be  resected  in  the  market. 

CoNcoNi.  Do  you  think  were  going  to  haye 
some  rough  years  ahead  of  u.s?  While  we're 
making  this  changeover? 


MuBPHT.  It  depends  on  how  we  go  about 
It.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  we  should. 
We're  not  going  to  become  energy  self-BUf- 
ficient  overnight. 

CoNCONi.  Is  energy  self-sufficiency  pos- 
sible? 

Mttrpht.  Its  possible,  but  I'm  not  siue 
it  would  l>e  the  best  thing  for  America. 
Again,  you  know,  Japan,  they're  doing  pretty 
well.  They've  been  totally  dependent  on  Im- 
ported energy  and  to  some  degree  on  im- 
ported food,  too.  And  you  know  they  still 
manage  to  have  a  very  viable  economy.  Be- 
cause they're  willing  to  work  hard.  They're 
willing  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet, 
so  to  speak. 

We  Have  To  Use  Energy  More  Efficienti.y 
(An  Interview  With  Frank  O.  Zarb) 
CoNCONi.  Is  there  a  genuine  energy  crisis? 
Zarb.  There  Is  certainly  an  energy  crisis. 
I  suppose  the  problem  is  that  there  Is  no 
energy  shortage.  People  liave  a  liabit,  because 
they  associate  the  crisis  with  the  embargo, 
of  saying  if  there's  no  shortage,  there's  no 
crisis.  It  isn't  a  crisis  that  developed  over- 
night because  of  an  embargo  action  or  any 
other  kind  of  national  emergency.  It's  some- 
thing that's  been  creeping   up  for  a  long 
time  and  we're  Just  now  recognizing  it  for 
wliat  it  really  Is. 

CoNCONi.  Why  did  it  take  us  so  long  to 
recognize  it? 

Zarb.  For  a  variety  of  reasons.  When  we 
lost  our  independence  in  the  '60s  but  we  had 
access  to  cheap  foreign  oil,  we  used  tiiat  ac- 
cess to  the  point  of  becoming  dependent  to 
the  present  level  of  37  or  38  percent.  It  be- 
came an  economic  decision  to  acquire  this 
good  cheap  oil  that  was  less  expensive  than 
the  domestic  product.  What  wasn't  calculat- 
ed was  the  possibility  of  the  oil  producers' 
getting  togettier  and  forming  a  cartel  and 
using  It  as  a  political  weapon,  and  the  poten- 
tial of  an  embargo  if  we  don't  have  political 
agreement,  or  their  ability  to  abruptly 
change  prices  unilaterally. 

CoNcoNi.  Then  what  does  that  mean  to  us 
as  an  energy-consuming  nation,  dependent 
on  foreign  oil? 

Zarb.  It  further  demonstrates  that  our 
ability  to  run  our  own  economy  unilaterally 
is  lost  for  the  moment  and  that  another  em- 
bargo of  any  sulistance,  if  it  could  be  put  to- 
gether and  held  for  any  length  of  time,  could 
disrupt  this  economy  in  a  very  serlotis  way. 
CoNcoNi.  What  is  tieing  done  to  correct 
the  situation? 

Zarb.  We're  trying  to  get  together  a  na- 
tional program  for  conservation  to  use  less 
energy  to  do  the  same  things  we're  going  to 
anyway.  Just  use  it  more  efficiently.  We  could, 
if  we  do  nothing,  be  importing  another  mil- 
lion to  2  million  barrels  a  day  from  the  Mid- 
east by  1977.  And  the  financial  dimensions 
of  that  are  incredible.  We  paid  $3  billion  for 
foreign  oU  in  1970.  We  paid  $34  blUlon,  al- 
most $25  billion,  for  foreign  oU  in  1974.  And 
if  we  did  nothing  and  they  didn't  increase 
their  prices,  the  bill  would  be  about  $32 
billion  In  1977.  We  must  begin  to  use  energy 
with  a  different  value  concept,  more  effi- 
ciently. And  to  bring  on  additional  domestic 
supplies  as  fast  as  we  can  in  an  orderly  way. 
so  that  you're  displacing  imported  oil.  And 
you  put  into  place  a  standby  emergency  pro- 
gram to  accommodate  another  embargo  in 
the  event  that  another  one  did  occur  and  do 
the  l)est  you  can  under  the  circumstances. 
ConConi.  Isn't  it  true  tbat  our  energy  use 
in  this  cotmtry  Is  profligate? 

Zarb.  Sure.  When  you  charge  19  cents  for 
a  gallon  of  gasoUne  and  give  the  motorist  a 
set  of  glasses  to  fill  up  his  tank,  he's  going 
to  treat  that  product  for  its  value  on  the 
marketplace,  and  order  cliromlum-plated 
gunboats  from  Detroit.  That's  what  we  all 
did.  If  you  look  at  the  ethics  designed  in 
other  nations  who  have  faced  tliis  condition 
for  a  long  time  l>ecauBe  theyYe  not  as  fortu- 


nate as  we  are  and  see  that  In  France,  for 
example,  gasoline  is  between  $2  and  $2.40  a 
grallon.  cars  are  smaller  and  are  more  effi- 
cient. They  use  a  lot  leas  energy  per  capita 
even  in  the  buUdings  tbat  they  buUd,  tlie 
houses  they  live  in.  They  pay  attention  to 
energy,  ttecattse  energy  is  a  valuable  com- 
modity for  their  economy. 

CoNCONi.  Are  you  saying  that  If  we  let  the 
free  market  value  of  energy,  gasoline  or 
petroleum  rise,  it  will  have  the  effect  ol 
bringing  about  conservation? 

2Urb.  Yes.  I'm  saying  that.  But  I'm  not  say- 
ing that  we  should  let  it  rise  in  a  way  that 
anybody  gets  rich  from  this  activity.  WhUe 
I  do  Ijelieve  that  tlie  free  market  should 
work  and  that  prices  should  rise,  and  they're 
going  to  rise  anyway,  anybody  who  tells  the 
American  people  that  they  can  control  en- 
ergy prices  and  make  them  go  down  is  Just 
not  telling  the  facts  as  they  are. 

CoMooNi.  In  other  words,  energ>'  prices  will 
never  go  down? 

Zarb.  They  really  can't.  If  you  look  at  all 
the  factors  and  tell  It  like  it  is.  you  can't  say 
that  with  a  straight  face.  If  we  do  nothing 
and  Just  stay  fat,  dumb  and  happy,  you  can 
see  what's  going  to  happen.  The  cartel  Is  go- 
ing to  increase  prices  until  it  can  maximize 
revenues.  The  less  we  do  as  a  nation  to  con- 
serve and  bring  on  our  own  supplies,  the 
more  they're  going  to  Increase  prices.  When 
you  talk  about  letting  the  price  go  to  the 
market  level,  you've  got  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer so  that  if  an  industry  or  a  portion  of 
the  industry  is  earning  an  excess  of  profit 
because  of  tiiat  movement  to  the  market 
level,  you've  got  to  take  that  back  ttirough 
the  tax  mechanism. 

CONCONi.  But  how  do  you  stimulate  De- 
troit, for  example,  to  manufacture  an  energy- 
efficient  automobile?  How  do  you  stimulate 
the  construction  industry  to  build  new 
buildings  that  are  not  hermetically  sealed 
and  have  to  have  366-day8-a-year  cUmate 
control,  sometimes  both  heating  and  air 
conditioning  at  the  same  time? 

Zarb.  In  the  automobile  case  you  do  a 
couple  of  tilings.  First,  with  gasoline  prices 
increased,  people  in  tills  nation  are  a  lot  more 
sensitive  about  automobile  efficiency.  And  I 
must  say  that  I  tiiink  Detroit  has  lagged  be- 
hind the  import  market  here.  People  are  go- 
ing to  demand  more  efficient  cars,  and  for 
Detroit  to  keep  its  share  of  the  market  and 
individual  companies  to  compete  with  one 
another.  It's  going  to  hapt>en.  And  we're  go- 
ing to  have  a  better  Internal -combustion 
engine.  It's  going  to  be  more  efficient.  We're 
going  to  have  lighter  cars,  we're  going  to  have 
more  useful  cars,  and  the  love  affair  with 
the  big  automobile  is  going  to  slowly  fade 
out.  In  the  construction  Industry  it's  a  whole 
other  problem,  and  not  as  easy  to  particulate 
in  terms  of  solution.  Rising  beating  and  util- 
ity prices  for  electricity  have  prompted  peo- 
ple in  the  direction  of  storm  windows, 
insulation  and  caulking  and  more  efficient 
heaUng  and  cooling  systems.  Now  for  new 
construction  you  have  a  new  set  of  circum- 
stances. Builders  and  buyers  are  not,  even 
at  today's  price,  prompted  in  terms  of  the 
thermal  efficiencies  that  could  occxu'  in  build- 
ing. So,  In  the  President's  program  we  ask 
for  the  Congress  to  legislate  that  every  hous- 
ing code  or  every  construction  code  in  the 
country  would  be  changed,  and  it  would 
mean  federal  override  tliat  says  that  these 
specific  requirement*  must  exist  for  every 
building  that  is  constructed  In  this  nation 
anywhere. 

CoNcoNi.  Is  there  anythUig  In  It  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  solar-wind  energy 
applications  wherever  possible? 

Zarb.  Well,  the  ERDA  bill,  or  our  Energy 
Research  and  Develc^ment  Program,  has 
about  $2  billion  In  It  now  a  year.  Piobably 
the  majority  goes  into  nuclear.  The  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
now  is  reevaltiating  all  of  our  research  dol- 
lars that  go  Into  advanced  techniques  Geo- 
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tbenoAl.  aoUr.  KMlflcatlon  ot  cokl.  Uquefac- 
tlon  of  eoftl.  ail  theM  tecbnologles  need  a 
CQMl  booet  now. 

OoHOOKL  Btaould  we  still  be  putting  the 
bulk  of  tt  In  nudaer? 

Zms.  W*>e  fot  two  key  pioMeme  ttut  need 
to  be  molTed  in  nucleor.  Tbe  aafecuArda 
question.  As  you  develop  a  bigger  and  bigger 
nuclear  baee,  you've  got  to  have  that  naUed 
down  tight.  That's  the  challenge  that  some 
raise  about  aU  of  these  terrorist  groups 
throughout  the  world.  Hie  other  Is  the  dls- 
poaal  of  nuclear  waste.  And  that  means  when 
the  hot  material  Is  used  and  U  stlU  hot. 
weYs  got  to  find  a  way  to  dispose  of  It.  When 
you  look  Into  the  iseoa  it  does  become  a 
problem  that's  got  to  be  solved.  And  that 
takea  a  k>t  of  research  dollars. 

COMCOHL  But  you've  got  the  environmental 
and  fuel  capacity  problems,  and  lutinliun  is 
In  very  short  supply. 

Zsaa.  Wen.  that  brings  us  to  the  next 
generation  of  nuclear  generation,  which  Is 
the  breeder  rcactcr  which  is — 
Comxau.  Still  a  long  way  off.  Isn't  It? 
Zssa.  That's  right.  It's  EBDA's  estimate 
that  we  have  enough  uranium — enriched — 
to  satisfy  the  period  between  now  and  the 
developed  breeder,  going  Into  the  period  of 
fusion.  I  don't  think  we  have  an  environ- 
mental problem  In  getting  the  uranltim.  I 
think  we  have  the  environmental  problem 
with  reelect  to  the  disposal  of  the  waste. 

Oonoowi.  What  I'm  gettjpg  at  Js.  are  we 
making  the  same  mistake  again  7  We  went 
tram  a  eoal  eeonomy  to  a  petroleum  economy 
and  w«  threw  coal  out.  Virtually  completely. 
Now  vre're  talking  about  the  same  thing 
again.  Instead  of  looking  at  energy  as  an 
tntegrated  problem  with  dlfrerent  applija- 
tlons  .for  different  needs.  In  other  words, 
ww*«*  going  to  }ump,  as  we  seem  to  think, 
from  petroleum  into  nuclear? 

ZtMM.  ITo.  At  beat,  tn  the  late  1980b  nuclear 
can  reprewnt  about  30  percent  of  our  total 
energy  base.  The  rest  wUl  need  to  come  from 
oil,  and  we  stlU  have  oU  on  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  and  tertiary  reooveries  that  we 
bflvwnt  used,  the  north  slope  of  Alaska.  stUl 
•bondant  sappUee.  if  we  can  get  at  It  and 
delttte  It,  of  oil  and  coal.  A  good  part  of 
vnr  energy  prodnetkui  should  come  from 
coaL  Now  there  are  problems  wtth  coal.  We 
have  not  anctly  kept  up  with  the  advanced 
■t*te  oC  tbe  mining  art.  Once  you've  mined 
it  in  eotne  parte  of  the  country  there  are 
timneportatlon  problems.  In  eome  areas  ot  the 
country,  tf  we  had  some  moderation  of  our 
environmental   laws,   we   ooiUd   bum   more 
coal   wittwut   endangering   hinnan    health. 
And  w»>»  asked  for  ttioee  changes  In  the 
Isw.  Wtth  that  and  almgslde  of  the  ad- 
vaaoed  nuclecr  development  comes  the  gasl- 
loaUon  and  ttquefleatlon  of  eoal.  And  it's 
^BBply  ■  proeese  at  taking  the  coal  we  have 
and  miklBg  u  Into  •  liquid  form  or  gaseous 
ftmLjnio  Imparities  w*  know  about  come 
<n%  daring  the  pro  ease,  Hlmlnatlng  a  known 
environmental  proUem.  There  wm  probably 
b*^n«v  environmental  questions  as  we  go 
•Mad.  but  we  cant  ten  tUl  we  get  there. 
COMOosn.  Eieept  there  are  aome  real  prob- 
IsitaB  in  technology.  gastfloatkMi  tn  partlcu- 
*»y.  Mid  seme  real  proMems  ae  to  how  much 
tmargf  It  takea  to  prodaee  the  energy  you  get 
in  the  end.  in  some  eases  It's  almost  a  nega- 
tive effect. 

ZsBs.  But  you  start  at  such  an  early  stage 
■In  the  technology  when  you  come  to  that  aa- 
seaament.  If  you  looked  at  oU-bumlng  gen- 
erators, residual  ^-burning  generators  and 
their  first  Ave  or  10  yean  of  operation,  you 
came  to  the  aane  ""^''"T'lm.  The  eoal-bam- 
Inc  gnanton  and  their  finfe  lO  ymn  were 
aoC  very  eaeottre  and  eOolenk.  Her*  wWro 
g»t  A  B«v  tachnalagy  that  haa  to 
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the    questions    are    answered.    Every    tech- 
nology has  bad  Its  early  problems. 

CoircOKi.  You're  talking  about  things  that 
are  going  to  cause  encxraous  environmental 
problems.  OU  shale  creates  slsg  that  in- 
creases 20  percent  In  volume  after  the  oU  Is 
cooked  out  at  It.  and  to  have  any  meaningful 
supply  of  coal  you're  undoubtedly  talking 
about  extensive  strlp-mlnlng. 

Zabs.  Well,  our  current  strip-mining  is 
about  half  our  total  production,  and  we  do 
about  600  million  tons  a  year,  and  In  10  years 
we  have  to  be  above  a  million  tons  to  become 
selX-suffldent  as  part  of  the  total  equation. 
The  strip-mining  question  neecls  to  be  taken 
care  of.  There  is  the  reclamation  problem, 
which  Ckxl  knows  we've  got  to  take  care  of 
today.  If  we  could  only  have  that  simple 
legislation  everybody  could  support  tomor- 
row, and  nobody  was  against  the  reclamation 
part.  Nert  is  to  iuBure  that  in  the  new  strlp- 
mlnlng  operations  reclamation  occiu-s  under 
strict  standards.  It  might  make  coal  cost  a 
little  more,  but  that's  the  name  of  the  game. 
So  you're  right.  Each  of  these  requires  invest- 
ment, they  require  getting  over  some  envl- 
ronmenUl  hurdles  and  satisfying  environ- 
mental situations.  Each  of  them  Is  going  to 
reqvUre  some  sacrifice  from  the  capital  mar- 
ket, but  there's  no  other  way  from  here  to 
there. 

CoNcoNi.  Are  you  talking  about  a  major 
change  in  life-styles,  then?  If  you  keep  let- 
ting the  prices  go  up,  you're  talking  about  a 
real  inflationary  price  spiral  that's  involved 
here.  That  means  that  the  higher  costs  ripple 
and  everything  in  the  economy — food,  trans- 
portation, no  matter  what  it  is — is  much 
more  expensive. 

Zasb.  Over  a  period  of  time,  and  If  it's  done 
gradually  enough,  you  don't  have  that  kind 
of  abrupt  Jerking  of  the  economy  that  you 
worry  about.  But  you've  got  to  come  to  the 
realistic  conclusion  that  energy  is  going  to 
cost  us  somewhat  more.  There's  no  other 
truthful  answer  to  that  question.  There  are 
those  who  would  have  you  believe  there  Is 
another  answer  to  that  question  with  respect 
to  price,  but  It  Is  Inconceivable,  the  world 
situation  being  what  it  is. 

CoNcoNi.  But  what  does  that  do  to  ottt 
nfe-style?  What  does  that  do  to  the  so-called 
American  standard  of  living? 

Zakb.  It  doesn't  lower  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, but  It  does  change  the  life-style.  It 
doesn't  mean  that  you  can't  drive  an  auto- 
mobUe.  What  It  does  mean  is  that  you're 
probably  going  to  drive  a  lighter,  smaller  car 
and  that  your  miles  per  gallon  are  going  to 
go  up  considerably.  Tour  efficiency  role's  go- 
ing to  go  up  considerably.  And  you're  going 
to  demand  that  from  your  car  maker  or 
you're  not  going  to  buy  his  car.  So  the  shape, 
(tee  and  design  of  automobiles  are  going  to 
•fiiange.  That  doesn't  change  your  standard 
of  Uving. 

OowcoKi,  Does  that  mean,  also,  we're  going 
to  have  to  have  Toon  systems  of  moblUty? 
Does  tt  mean,  for  example,  weTe  going  to 
have  to  bring  back  raU  transp<xtatlon? 

Ztaa.  Tee.  We  let  the  railroads  go  to  pot 
in  tbls  country,  and  we  shouldn't  have 
allowed  that  to  happen.  In  the  energy  area, 
it  hurts  us  even  there.  If  we  want  to  trans- 
port coal,  we've  got  some  places  where  the 
trains  have  to  go  10  miles  an  hour  when 
they're  loaded  with  coal  becaiise  their  rafl 
beds  are  In  such  tough  shi4>e.  Sure,  It's  going 
to  mean  that  we're  going  to  have  to  revitalise 
the  raU  industry.  It's  going  to  mean  that  we 
have  to  give  a  boost  to  rapid  tranalt  where 
WW  can.  Bvm  thafa  not  n  pannoea,  bat  it's 
a  emttrtbotor.  W*  tata%  to  mean  a  ebang*  in 
tha  way  wo  treat  viergy  as  a  protfact,  and 
thatto  MBie  aottent  may  diang*  our  style 
of  Uving. 

OoOTooaa.  wm  tt  cut  down  oo  our  mobHI^ 
■•  a  paople  that  travti  about  as  moch  as  w« 
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Zam.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  What  It  might 
do— and  this  Is  speculative— is  make  people 
who  have  Jobs  In  cities  live  closer  to  cities 
because  of  the  transportation  costs.  I  think 
what  It  win  do  is  force  techniques  and  tech- 
nology to  use  energy  more  efficiently. 

CoMcoNi.  Are  we  going  to  make  aU  these 
changes  or  are  we  going  to  have  to  set  federal 
regulations? 

Zakb.  Maybe  federal  regulations  shorten 
the  time  line  as  we  have  suggested  with  a 
tariff  and  other  things.  Where  the  conserva- 
tion tax  goes  on  a  product,  people  use  it 
differently  because  it's  more  expensive.  You 
collect  that  tax  and  return  it  to  the  economy 
so  that  the  people  have  the  assurance  that 
the  money's  going  back.  That's  probably  the 
best  way  to  do  it.  If  you  do  nothing,  prices 
are  going  to  go  up  anyway,  because  the  cartel 
Is  going  to  drive  them  up. 

CoNcoin.  Nobody  talks  about  energy  Inde- 
pendence anymore.  And  the  picture  you  paint 
seems  to  indicate  that  energy  independence 
is  not  particularly  feasible. 

Zarb.   Well,   it   U  on   the  long-term.  By 
1985  we  can  become  completely  invulnerable, 
which  means  we  will  take  away  from  the  oil 
cartel  the  ability  to  set  prices  with  respect 
to  this  nation  and  protect  ourselves  from 
an  embargo  quite  well.  Here  are  the  basic 
calculations — you  have  to  give  or  take  some 
because  of  the  10  years  that  we're  projecting. 
But  we  use  17  mUllon  barrels  of  oU  a  day 
now,  8V^  produced  here,  the  rest  U  Imported. 
We  expect  that  by  1985  we'U  be  consuming 
21  to  23  million  barrels  a  day.  If  we  conserve 
and  put  mechanisms  in  place  to  conserve 
energy,  it's  not  going  to  hurt  all  that  much. 
And  over  a  period  of  years  we  really  do  pro- 
duce a  new  energy  ethic,  because  buildings 
are  buUt  differently,  home  owners  put  on 
storm  windows  and  Insulation  and  change 
to  efficient  oil  burners.  They  buy  different 
kinds  ot  cars,  plant  managers  use  different 
equipment  and  different  processes.  And  over 
a  10-year  period  this  really  develops  into  a 
new  energy  ethic.  So  you  do  get  long-range 
mesnlngful  conservation  to  the  time  of  2 
million  or  3  million  barrels  a  day  that  you 
can  save  over  and  above  what  we'd  be  wring 
if  we  didn't  do  these  things.  You  can  bring 
on  coal,  you  can  bring  on  domestic  oil,  yon 
can  bring  on  nuclear,  you  can  begin  to  bring 
on  some  solar  and  geothermal  and  begin  some 
heavy  demonstration  of  the  thermal  differ- 
ences  with  respect  to  the  ocean  and  so  on. 
CoNcoKT.  We've  come  full  circle.  When  will 
we  see  an  appeal  to  the  American  pubUc 
from  the  federal  government  that  telU  them 
how  serious  the  situation  Is?  That's  the  thing 
we  stai  haven't  seen. 

Zahb.  I  Just  don't  know  how  you  do  that. 
We've  talked  about  it.  Of  course  my  pe<»le 
are  in  the  country  talking  about  It  all  the 
tune.  The  Prealdent  has  several  times  on 
nationwide  TV  talked  about  It.  In  the  SUte 
of  the  Union  message,  he  outlined  it.  The 
problem  has  been  that  we  have  to  get  this 
eettled  poMtloaUy.  The  thtag  that  wlU  turn 
it  around  is  when  elected  officials  through- 
out our  country,  or  unelected  officials,  talk 
about  the  else  and  shape  of  the  problem  to 
their  constltoents.  I'm  not  asking  anyone  to 
•gree  with  the  President's  program.  But  I  am 
asking  them  at  least  to  outline  the  else  of 
the  problem  that  they  all  agree  to. 

OoKcoHi.  But  with  the  economy  in  as  bad 
a  ah^M  as  it's  In,  it's  natimd  on  the  part  of 
an  politicians  to  be  afraid  to  talk  aboat  re- 
ducing energy  consiimptlon,  because  they're 
talking  about  reducing  production  and 
theyYe  talking  about  the  loss  of  jobs. 

ZsM.  But  that  doeent  hold  up.  because  If 
yoa'r*  worried  about  Jobs,  then  worry  about 
thi»:  that  tM  bfllkm  we"^  now  spending  on 
tae^  oU  ■■  eaaqMUf<ed  to  the  99  btUlon  five 
»•"■  ago,  thaTb  American  Jobs.  And  If  youte 
reaUy  wotrled  about  Jobs,  tben  get  on  with 
tfc»  Job  of  developing  domaatle  production, 
boeauae  thatl  how  you  keep  the  Jobs  hef«. 


The  last  embargo  we  had  put  half  a  million 
people  out  of  work.  The  next  embargo's  go- 
ing to  make  the  last  one  look  Uks  s  picnic. 

These  Au  No  Tbchnolocical  Solutions 
(An  Interview  vrtth  Stewart  L.  UdaU) 

CoMCONi.  With  the  exception  of  price  In- 
creases for  aU  forms  of  energy,  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  feeling  that  there  is  an  en- 
ergy crisis.  Why  do  you  think  that's  so? 

Udaia.  It's  my  feeling  looking  at  the  period 
since  the  embargo  ended  that  there's  been 
a  lot  of  wishful  thinking  by  people.  But  I 
don't  blame  the  people  as  much  as  I  blame 
the  leaders — political  leaders  and  Indus- 
trial—because I  think  they  have  elthw  mls- 
percelved  the  depttx  and  nature  at  the  crisis 
or  they  have  been  guilty  of  wishful  thinking 
themselves.  I  find  going  around  the  country 
that  there  is  still  a  lot  of  confusion  and  peo- 
ple can't  beUeve  that  It's  serious  unleai 
they're  asked  to  sacrifice  or  unless  it's  some- 
thing that's  impacting  their  lives. 

CoNCONi.  Why  do  you  think  that  there 
hasn't  been  any  leadership  to  create  the 
feeling  of  crisis  or  create  the  feeling  that 
we're  In  a  serious  situation?  Ford  has  been 
very  critical  of  Congress  and  Congress  hasnt 
reacted  with  any  meaningful  legislation. 

Udali..  I  think  Congress  is  muddled  because 
there  Isnt  any  clear  reeponstbUlty.  There 
are  foiu:  or  five  committees  that  have  a  piece 
of  it  and  Congress  always  muddles  when  you 
get  something  like  that.  Congress  also 
bought  the  argtunent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  that  you  shouldn't  do  anything 
about  the  energy  crisis  or  you  would  inter- 
fere with  the  economic  recovery. 

CoNcoifi.  Why  didn't  anyone  ever  perceive 
it  before?  Why  does  It  seem  to  have  come 
upon  us  as  such  a  surprise? 

XTdall.  Ford  is  In  his  perception  and  in 
his  leadership  talking  the  same  way  the  oil 
Industry  is.  He's  going  to  decontrol  oil.  He 
wants  the  prices  to  go  up  because  of  this  one 
major  assim4>tion  which  is  that  higher  prices 
wlU  enable  the  oU  companies  to  produce  more 
petroleiun  and  that  wlU  end  the  crisis  by  in- 
creasing supply.  That's  still  the  heart  of  the 
government  policy  and  many  people  in  Con- 
gress buy  this  too.  I  found  m^elf  feeling 
Increasingly  that  this  assumption  is  so  seri- 
ously flawed  that  If  you're  serloxis  about  the 
energy  crisis,  attack  it  head  on. 

CoNcoNi.  How  can  the  petroleum  supply 
be  increased?  Isn't  there  only  so  much  oil? 
Or  does  that  mean  that  it  flnaUy  reaches  a 
point  where  It  becomes  economically  feasible 
to  go  after  such  things  as  oil  shale? 

Uoaix.  The  thesis  that'tnuch  higher  prices 
wUl  give  Industry  the  Incentive  to  produce 
more  oil  is  based  on  a  curious  assumption 
that  somehow  there's  so  much  more  petro- 
leum left  that  we  can,  by  a  big  spurt  of  ex- 
ploration, find  more  and  eliminate  the  short- 
ages. The  flaw  in  that  assumption  Is  that 
petroleum  Is  a  non-renewable  resource  and 
we're  pumping  from  a  weU  that  eventuaUy 
will  go  dry.  And  this  is  somethhig  that  the 
oil  companies  themselves,  because  they  have 
the  facts,  ought  to  know  better.  But  their 
Whole  opteratlon  is  based  on  Increasing  their 
profits  each  year,  stnd  you  can't  expect  them 
to  plan  for  the  future  of  the  covmtry. 

CoNcoNi.  What  about  the  Alaskan  oil  field 
and  the  offshore  oU  fields? 

UoALL.  Again,  it's  a  curious  thing  that 
Ford,  at  the  very  same  time  he's  been  talk- 
ing and  premising  his  whole  policy  on  in- 
creased production,  that  the  National  Acad- 
emy, and  now  even  the  Geological  Survey 
and  others  have  been  severely  shrinking  thMr 
estimates  of  how  much  oU  Is  left.  I  think 
the  most  alarming  thing  Is  that  our  political 
leadership  Is  basing  Its  thinking  on  a  boom- 
er approach  to  resources,  that  there's  more 
out  there  so  let's  get  It.  But  increasingly 
the  scientific  community  and  the  energy  ex- 
perts are  saying  th»t  there's  not  as  much  as 


we  thought.  It's  almost  as  though  the  two 
groups  are  not  talking  to  each  other. 

CoNCom.  I  still  don't  understand  why  the 
oil  Industry  would  do  that,  why  they  assume 
there  la  more  on  the  outer  continental 
shelves  if  there  reaUy  isn't  that  much  there. 
Is  that  Just  so  that  the  can  make  the  profit 
now  and  worry  about  the  consequences  later? 

UoAU..  I'm  increasingly  critical  of  the  oil 
Industry  because  I  think  they  take  a  very 
short  view  of  things.  Naturally  If  they  can 
get  big  profits  for  a  few  yearsand  go  out 
and  explore  and  there  isn't  as  much  oil  as 
they  said,  then  they'll  turn  to  us  and  say, 
"Well,  we  tried  our  best."  But  In  the  mean- 
time, the  country  Is  living  beyond  its  means. 
We're  getting  in  deeper  trouble  every  month. 

CONCONI.  Can't  ws  help  the  situation  with 
some  of  the  alternative  sources  Uke  nuclear 
power  or  stripping  of  coal  or  perhaps  even 
oil  shale? 

Udaix.  I've  been  of  the  opinion  the  last 
year  and  a  half  that  it  is  a  mirage  that  oU 
shale  or  coal  gasification  or  nuclear  power 
can  substitute  In  any  meaningful  way  for 
stronger  in  that  conviction.  We're  not  gasify- 
ing coal.  The  plants  are  not  being  built.  The 
oU  shale  Industry,  despite  all  the  money  they 
paid  for  those  Colorado  leasee,  it  sitting  wait- 
ing for  something  to  h{4>pen.  Again,  the 
rhetoric  of  performance  by  the  Industry 
doesn't  mat«h  what's  actually  happening  in 
the  field. 

CoNcoNi.  Is  It  neceseary  for  the  national 
economy  to  move  into  wholesale  stripping  or 
to  use  oil  shale,  both  having  devastating  ef- 
fects on  the  landscape?  Is  that  the  only  al- 
ternative we  have? 

Udaix.  I  Just  can't  beUeve  that  the  alter- 
native are  such  that  you  can't  mine  what- 
ever coal  or  shale,  whatever  we  decide  to  do, 
and  do  it  In  an  environmentally  acceptable 
fashion.  I  think  we  have  proved  already  that 
the  costs  are  modest  and  that  the  benefits 
to  the  future  of  the  coimtry  are  very  greet. 
The  coal  Industry's  argument  against  the 
national  strip  mining  bill  is  a  hoax,  contend- 
ing that  we  have  to  cut  corners  and  destroy 
the  environment  to  save  the  economy. 

CONCONI.  There's  some  argument  now  that 
we  ought  to  relax  the  EPA  standards,  and 
there  are  accusations  that  the  environmental 
movement  has  exacerbated  the  energy  prob- 
lems. 

Udall.  The  one  missing  element,  though, 
that's  always  been  left  out,  and  this  is  cur- 
ious. Is  that  we  are  paying  an  enormous  bill 
each  year  for  air  pollution,  the  destruction 
of  property  and  the  destruction  of  human 
health.  The  people  who  are  saying  we  can't 
afford  to  clean  up  the  air  got  away  with  that 
argimient  10  years  ago.  But  we  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  in  bilUons  of  dollars  what  we're 
paying  for  polluted  air.  The  sooner  we  face 
up  to  this  and  begin  to  factor  it  in,  the 
sooner  we'U  recognize  that  poUutlon  controls 
are  not  simply  something  that  are  going  to 
have  some  esthetic  effect,  but  that  they  are 
also  economical  In  addition  to  benefiting 
human  health  and  being  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

CONCONI.  Can  coal  be  an  adequate  replace- 
ment for  petroleum,  and  If  It  Is,  what  hap- 
pens to  the  air -quality  standards? 

Udall.  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  use 
a  lot  more  coal,  and  I  think  we  can  bum  it 
In  an  acceptable  manner.  We  boast  about  our 
skill  and  technology.  I  don't  know  whether 
these  scrubbers  are  the  answer  or  whether 
there's  some  new  technology.  But  I  think  it's 
curioiis  that  the  technological  optimists, 
when  you  come  to  a  problem  like  air  pollu- 
tion, suddenly  become  pessimists. 

CoNcoNi.  What  do  you  think  should  be 
done?  If  you  were  directing  the  sttvuktlon, 
what  would  be  your  plan  to  deal  with  the 
energy  crisis? 

Udall.  The  first  thing  that  the  country 
has  to  do  is  to  get  away  from  the  idea  that 
there  are  either  technological  solutions,  like 


nuclear  power,  which  will  ball  us  out  or  that 
we  can  eliminate  the  shortages  by  giving  the 
oil  companies  the  incentive  to  go  find  more 
petroleum.  It  hasn't  happened.  I've  watched 
it  for  IS  years.  I'm  99  percent  certain  that 
it's  not  going  to  happen,  and  I  think  you 
can't  begin  a  sound  policy  unless  it's  pre- 
mised on  sound  assumptions  about  resources. 
I  think  we  begin  by  recognizing  the  limits 
of  our  resources,  recognizing  that  we've  come 
to  the  end  of  the  period  of  cheap  energy.  We 
haven't  admitted  that  at  the  highest  levels 
of  Industry  and  government.  And  until  we 
do.  It's  hard  to  begin  to  reorient  our  attitudes. 

CoNCONi.  What  has  to  be  done  to  create  an 
understanding  or  recognition  of  Just  how  bad 
the  situation  Is? 

UoALL.  I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  to  perceive  the  realities  and  state 
them  to  the  American  people  and  set  forth 
policies  and  persuade  the  country  and  Con- 
gress that  the  policies  are  right,  that  we've 
got  to  have  an  energy  policy  based  upon  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  where  we  are  and  what 
our  resources  are. 

CoNCONi.  Why  do  you  think  he  Isn't  doing 
that?  M/hat  seems  to  be  holding  him  back'? 
He  does  talk  about  energy — he  talks  about 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Udall.  President  Ford's  perception  isn't 
much  different  from  President  Nixon's.  He 
has  a  lot  of  the  same  advisers.  It's  easy  to 
teU  the  country  we've  got  a  short-term  prob- 
lem. Let's  cut  our  consumption  a  little  bit 
and  give  the  Indiistry  fresh  incentives  and 
big  profits  and  the  energy  Industries  will 
solve  the  problem.  That's  a  nice,  neat  con- 
clusion for  a  politician.  It  JuBt  happens  to 
be  100  percent  wrong. 

CoNcoNi.  You  don't  believe  energj*  inde- 
pendence is  possible? 

Udall.  It's  curious  that  the  politicians  at 
the  top  in  Washington  are  stiU  talking  en- 
ergy independence  and  all  of  the  energy  ex- 
perts that  I've  talked  to,  including  the  ones 
working  for  the  goveriuneut,  agree  that  this 
is  a  hoax. 

CONCONI.  What  can  the  President  do? 
What  can  the  government  do  to  create  an 
attitude  of  conservation? 

Udall.  I'm  back  to  what  I  said  earlier,  that 
I  think  one  of  the  biggest  fiaws  in  the  last 
20  years  is  this  philosophy  that  resources 
were  superabundant  or  that  we  could  create 
whatever  we  needed  by  techncriogy.  And 
we're  finding  It  hard  to  abandon  that  belief 
and  shift  over  to  perception  of  resources 
as  being  finite  and  very  precious  and  that 
we've  got  to  conserve  them.  The  first  step  Is 
the  perception  of  the  real  world.  The  next 
one  is  to  lay  out  a  program — and  I  think  that 
people  are  waiting  for  it — of  conservation 
and  the  elimination  of  waste.  I  think  then 
you're  going  to  see  people  across  the  country 
accept  the  challenge  and  begin  to  change 
their  lives  and  make  adjustments. 

CoNcoNi.  The  only  indication  that  we 
get  now  that  something  is  wrong  Is  that  the 
prices  keep  going  up  at  the  gas  station  or 
the  electric  biUs  are  going  up.  But  that's 
blamed  m(»«  on  Infiatlon  than  on  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  Weren't  you  one  of  the  opti- 
mists during  the  period  you  were  in  the 
Cabinet? 

Udall.  I  think,  to  be  honest  about  it,  with 
a  few  very  rare  exceptions  that  in  the  1960s 
and  19608  all  of  tis  were  energy  optimists.  I 
too  had  helped  lull  the  American  people 
Into  a  dangerous  over-confidence,  but  during 
the  19608  when  I  was  in  the  Cabinet  we  were 
all  believers  In  technology,  that  somehow  all 
our  problems  could  be  solved,  that  aU  we 
had  to  do  was  keep  moving  ahead.  They  cer- 
tainly were  also  optimists  in  Detroit,  and 
we  certainly  were  In  building  something  like 
the  Interstate  highway  system.  It  was  as 
though  we  Just  had  a  bright  paved  road  50 
years  ahead  of  us,  and  we'd  have  all  the 
cheap  energy  we  needed.  This  was  deeply 
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i  In  Aowrtotti  thlnklBir,  UMl  X  aul*- 
.  to  n.  I  want  amac  for  ttw  rMe  sad 
•  n  aov  M  A  M(  hhrtarlMl  atajmatnmt 
I»  bMD  trytag  to  ny  ao  m  vtet  !>• 
bai  wrtttn  and  wylBt. 

CoKoesn.  It  eune  aa  a  Mg  aorpriaa  to  us 
that  «•  w«T«  ao  dependent  on  oU,  it  eame  as 
a  Mf  auipilae  to  na  that  we  were  constunlng 
soeh  an  •normons  amotint  of  energy.  Why 
do  yon  think  that  was  so?  Fd  be  Interested 
In  haartaic  what  are  some  of  the  responses 
you  get  when  youte  traveling  around  the 
country. 

IAmu..  People  are  confused  but  they're  also 
wary.  And  people  hare  a  lot  of  oommon  sense. 
Drtrott  has  fUlen  on  its  face  In  the  main 
because  they  thought  they  could  continue  to 
■ell  these  big  family-size  cars.  But  for  the 
last  year  the  American  consumers,  voting 
their  commnn  ssnse,  have  been  primarily  in- 
terested In  prstbrmanoe  and  gas  mileage.  And 
Setratt  by  making  this  mistake  has  allowed 
fONlga  lovortars  to  take  a  sizable  part  of 
th*  maikat  from  them.  And  In  that  sense 
I  feal  that  the  people  are  ahead  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Ostrolt. 

Camcoaa.  Tou've  said  that  the  automobile 
Industry  Is  a  symbol  of  the  Am«|<»'HT|  habits 
of  consumption  and  waste,  by  building  a  car 
tiMt  was  iMttvy  and  gas-gusallng,  ■#»««*«>»»*■ 
giving  \ia  as  low  as  seven  mUes  to  a  gallon. 
Why  do  yoa  think  Detroit  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  put  oat  a  man  effldent  automobile? 
PnsMi  I  think  their  flcsr  perception  was 
that  tha  amsrgy  crisis  was  a  Uttte  biunp  in 
thar«ad  and  that  they  eould  go  back  to  busi- 
ness as  UBuaL  In  the  last  six  months  they^e 
begun  for  the  first  time  to  react  with  alarm. 
It  was  In  reaction  to  the  dleastrous  1975 
model  year,  the  fact  that  the  bottom  dropped 
out  of  tha  market  and  that  they  were  reaUy 
thrown  Into  a  duress  Ion  as  an  industry.  I 
think  this  aw^aasd  them  to  the  big  mls- 
taksa  that  they'd  made.  They're  now  scram- 
bUas  aTCOBd  trying  to  make  changea.  And 
tha  way  tor  the  automobile  Industry  to  re- 
tam  to  m  candltlon  of  health  la  for  them  to 
psodoea  tha  kind  of  products  that  at  tiM 
realities  of  this  age  of  scarcity. 

OnwcwT.  Isn't  on*  of  the  steps  the  de- 
velopaasnt  oC  a  new  engine,  a  much  more 
aidant  nonrfMimlfaum-burning  engine? 

OksuK  Z  cant  baUeve  that  wa  don't  have 
tha  laaMolty.  that  there  Isn't  enough  In- 
'">snssa  left  In  Amsrioan  Industry,  that 
at  adapt  the  automobile  to  the  new 
~.  Thim  asay  mean  naw  ei«lnes.  much 
Msnt  engines.  It  may  mean  produe- 
Ing  a  >«nahout  ear  that  gets  70  to  80  mllae 
par  ttUmm  and  Is  rtsslgnad  to  do  what  moet  of 
lis  do  aaoat  o<  tha  time— use  it  as  a  vehicle 
to  get  aiwond  within  dtles  and  not  for  long- 
dlrtaiicw  travel.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of 
«h*n>"s  than  ean  he  made.  And  rm  going 
to  be  amsnsil  if  the  automobile  industry  does 
not  neogaias  tbJs  and  begin  to  come  in  with 
some  inking  lniwvatkMis> 

Oowoovx.  Our  whole  eoelety,  the  sutosno- 
bUa  la  the  mrmbti  of  it.  the  way  wm  build 
bulldlagsi,  tha  way  w*  hw,  o«ir  suburttan  life 
P«tt«n»a,  tha  way  we  work,  the  aannf  actiir- 
*^  I*""*,  everything  la  rife  with  waste. 
Bow  do  wa  deal  with  aU  that?  How  do  we  get 
^  to  baeome  mora  eSotent  In  tta  pro- 
■oeaassa?  Bow  do  we  bnlld  build- 
.  ^  are  not  sealed  glass  containers? 
How  dtfws  aoeompUab  this  snormous  change- 
you'ia  talking  about? 
fJvdjL,  I  baUeva  that  energy  Aortagae  and 

jdeea  tor  energy,  aa  well  aa  the  re- 

dealgn  «C  alactrte  power  ratea.  la  already  a 
■tgnWwmt  signal  that  tha  days  of  bulldli« 
these  Mg  enstgy  whtta  elvbanta.  whether 
they  aza  can  or  skyscz^iors,  is  "««^<rB  to  t*y» 
and.  This  Inclnrtss  such  things  aa  the  atmtgn 
or  Jadovtzlal  prodoets.  We've  got  to  have 
ttatofi  that  ars  more  durable.  We've  got  to 
bavattaftlnd  at tndostrlal  angineertng  that 
>(     gofamed     overwhelmingly    by     energy 
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Coticotn.  You're  talking  about  reducing 
energy  oonsumptlon.  You're  «-Aifc-i«g  about 
riowlng  down  the  economic  growth.  Can  our 
eooDomy  stand  that  kind  of  a  cutback? 

llbAxx:  I  dont  think  that's  the  alternative 
I  think  weTe  going  to  find  that  a  lot  of  the 
changes  that  we  will  have  to  make  as  we  be- 
come energy-efflelent  wont  sacrifice  Jobs.  We 
dont  have  to  saertflee  the  economy.  I  think 
that  that's  another  of  the  hoaxes  that  too 
many  people  have  bou^t — that  uslQg  Ices 
energy  means  the  eccnomy  will  be  sluggish. 
Instead  of  thinking  big  and  thinking  In 
terms  of  the  energy-wasteful  approach.  If  we 
think  sm&ll  and  In  terms  of  energy  effldency 
our  Industry  wUl  be  on  a  sounder  economic 
basis  and  well  provide  more  jobs  rather  than 
less.  We  may  even  In  some  Instances  have  to 
•hut  down  some  of  these  energy-wasteful 
forms  of  automation  and  go  back  to  using 
people.  If  we  bring  the  railroads  back,  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs,  not  only 
In  building  but  In  operating  the  new  rail- 
roads that  wlU  play  a  larger  role  In  oar 
national  life. 

Cowooifi.  What  do  you  mean  by  going 
small?  There  are  mdustrlaltota  who  wm  toll 
you  that  If  you  back  away  from  automation 
that  the  cost  of  production  will  go  \ip  so 
high  that  no  one  win  be  able  to  afford  the 
products. 

Udaix.  This  Is  the  conventional  view. 
Automation  has  always  been  keyed  to  the 
fact  that  energy  would  be  so  cheap  that 
machines  were  cheaper  than  people.  I  was 
In  one  of  the  largest  Industrial  plants  In  the 
country  during  Engineering  Week  two  years 
ago  and  was  told  that  with  some  of  their 
highly  automated  machines  they  could  see 
that  If  the  price  of  energy  continued  in  the 
trend  It  was  on.  within  a  few  years  It  would 
be  che^>er  to  shut  down  the  machines  and 
\ise  people. 


FOOD  STAMP  REFORM 

Mr.  PACKWOOO.  Mr.  Prealdent,  we 
have  k»8  acknowledged  that  real  refcnrm 
of  the  food  stamp  iHt)grain  was  a  neces- 
sity. I  hare  repfatedly  urged  a  re- 
examination of  the  program  to  make 
sure  that  our  limited  resources,  the  dol- 
lars of  middle-Income  taxpayers,  would 
reach  those  most  truly  In  need  of  nutri- 
tional assistance. 

The  Senate  Agrlcnlture  Committee  te 
enrrently  holding  hearings  that  I  believe 
win  lead  to  positive  changes  In  this  vital 
program.  I  ask  unanlmoos  consent  at  this 
time.  Mr.  President,  that  my  testimony 
btf  ore  the  members  of  that  committee  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testl- 
m<»iy  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoso.  as  follows : 

Food  Stamp  Bstobm  Hkasimss 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  to  again  voice  my 
very  grave  concern  over  our  nation's  Food 
Stamp  Rragram. 

Infiathm  and  receasloa  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
lodtvlduala  and  tamBlea  who  never  dzeamad 
<tf  scoapting  any  type  ot  government  asslst- 
anee  now  watt  la  long  food  stamp  lines.  Un- 
employment and  virtually  unrelenting  high 
prices  have  left  many  with  no  where  else  to 
turn.  At  the  saaw  time  that  so  many  people 
desperately  need  help,  others  have  selaed  the 
opportunity  to  •^r^t  off"  the  system.  Thou- 
sands of  publleatloDs  ars  being  aold  by  en- 
terprising individuals  who  exploit  pressnt 
loeiriMdea  In  the  pragnun  structure  and  easUy 
fleece  the  American  taxpayer. 

Meanwhile,  the  food  stamp  program  has 
been  subject  to  cloee  scrutiny  by  Department 


of  Agriculture  officials,  nntrltlonlste,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  Congressional 
OommHteee,  yielding  a  momitalB  of  con- 
fllctlng  Btetlstlcs  and  opinion.  Frustrated  and 
angry  eonstltuento  blast  Ite  obvious  prob- 
lems.  Food  standi  program  advocates  and 
rec^lente  plead  for  improved  and  expanded 
asalstence.  BegardleEs  of  aU  the  confllctins 
stoUstlos.  one  thing  remains  clear;  Some- 
thing is  definitely  wrong.  The  entire  system 
has  been  added  to,  amended  and  revised  untu 
it  has  become  an  unfathomable  maze.  Mr 
Chairman,  there  has  to  be  a  better  way! 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  key  to  meaning- 
ful food  stomp  retorm.  is  not  to  add  to  the 
complicated  mishmash  of  coupon  aUotment 
formulas  and  ellgibUlty  requirements.  That 
wlU  only  compound  the  pn>blemL  The  only 
solution  lies  in  pulling  the  program  out  of 
the  regulatory  mire.  Strip  it  down.  Bealls- 
tlcally  decide  who  we  want  to  help.  Who  can 
the  American  taxpayer  afford  to  help?  Then, 
what  Is  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  way 
to  achieve  these  car^ully  thought-out  goals? 
Often,  Mr.  Chairman,  past  attempta  at  re- 
form have  added  more  and  more  deductions 
and  esdvmtons  to  account  for  every  expense 
and  problem,  and  at  the  same  time,  added 
more  and  more  room  for  error,  fraud,  and 
admtntetraUve  red  tape.  We  owe  It  to  the 
poor  and  elderly,  to  America's  undernour- 
ished, to  weed  out  the  program  flaws  and 
oonoantmto  limited  dollars  u^mt*  they  are 
most  needed.  We  owe  it  also,  to  tha  overtaxed 
American  cltlaene  who  W"*"/^  this  program, 
to  eliminate  the  loopholes  so  that  they  can 
once  again  affrard  to  help  those  who  are  in 
need. 

The  time  has  come  to  provide  a  real  answer 
to  the  outrage  of  our  constituente  who  see 
their  Federal  tax  tab  rising  ever-higher,  only 
to  open  their  Sunday  newspapers  and  have 
advartlsemente  thrown  in  their  faces:  "Free 
food,  free  food,  yovi  piece  of  the  pte:  Biaw 
to  cash  In  on  food  stanqia",  which  starts  out 
by  saying.  "Now  Americana  from  all  walks 
of  life — office  workers,  students,  executives, 
housewlvea— are  eligible  for  food  stan^w.  In 
fact,  the  govemment'a  food-stamp  program 
Is  so  generous,  it  amounto  to  giving  away 
free  foodl"  Another  popular  item  in  my  mall- 
bag  has  been  one  calling  for:  "Taspayers 
making  up  to  (16.000  a  year  now  eligible: 
How  to  save  $120  to  ca.400  a  year  by  par- 
Uclpatlng  in  the  UJ3.  food  stamp  program." 
Then  arent  any  golden  words  I  can  write 
back  to  my  constituente  that  could  ever  con- 
vince them  that  we  dont  have  BIO  problems 
with  the  Food  Standi  Program. 

I  am  confident  that  these  hearings  will 
provide  a  forum  for  constructive  criticism.  I 
look  forward  to  prompt  and  meaningful 
program  reform. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks,  I  said  that  the 
only  way  we  can  ever  solve  the  problems 
plaguing  the  program  Is  not  to  "add  to  It", 
but  to  "shake  It  down."  First,  we  must  sim- 
plify the  confusing  income  determination 
formula  that  sete  the  amount  of  assistance 
for  which  a  household  may  qualify.  The 
present  complex  formula  Includes  deductions 
from  monthly  gtoes  Income  such  as:  10  per- 
cent of  earned  Income  or  training  allowance 
up  to  $30,  mandatory  union  dues,  local,  steto 
and  federal  income  taxes,  social  security 
withholdings,  retirement  paymente  and  some 
gamlshmente.  Also  deductible  are  medical 
coste  over  $10,  exclusive  of  special  diets,  child 
and  Invalld-care  coste,  tuition,  disaster  losses 
and  court  ordered  child  support  and  alimony. 
As  my  colleagues  also  know,  what  is  left  Is 
"Adjusted  Income."  From  this  "adjusted" 
figure,  potential  recipients  then  subtract  a 
wide  range  of  shelter  coste.  even  including 
the  phone  blU.  which  exceed  30  percent  of 
that  "Adjusted  Income",  after  all  other  de- 
ductions. 

A  February,  1975  study  made  by  the  Oen- 
eral  Accounting  OOoe  pointed  out  that  "Ka- 
tlonany,  errors  relating  to  deductions  ac- 
counted for  about  43  percent  of  aU  errors 
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involving  overpayments  and  underpaymente 
(of  bMteflte)  and  30  percent  of  all  errors  in 
all  categories  combine^-"  In  response  to 
S.  Bes.  68.  the  Food  and  Kutritioa  Oervlee 
recently  reported  that  "Cases  exemplify  tha 
loopholes  through  which  hoiigeholds  who 
would  not  be  considered  poor  can  gtUn  en- 
try into  eligibility."  It  further  demonstrates, 
jfr.  Chairman,  that  Itemized  deductlona  in- 
crease as  gross  income  Increases.  Households 
in  low  Income  ranges  claim  relatively  few 
deductions.  According  to  the  U8DA  report, 
four-person  hoiiseholda  below  the  poverty 
line  claim  less  than  an  average  of  $50  In 
deductions  per  month.  Present  Incoau- 
deduction  formulas  favor  non-poverty 
households  at  the  expense  of  the  truly  needy. 
In  fact.  Federal  food  subsidies  Increase  in 
proportion  to  increasing  claimed  deductions. 
That  is,  benefite  increase  by  30  cente  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  these  non-food  deduct- 
ible expenses.  These  are  the  loopholes  avail- 
able for  middle-Income  "rip-off."  Thus,  the 
complicated  itemized  deduction  formula 
leads  to  unfair  distribution  of  benefits,  as 
well  as  to  increased  program  errors. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  we  will  reduce  the 
number  of  errors  when  we  reduce  the  com- 
plestty  of  the  program.  Let's  scrap  the  old 
Itemized  deduction  system,  and  adopt  a 
streamlined  approach.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  suggested  that,  "deduction 
of  a  standard,  fixed  dollar  amount  tnm  the 
groBS  income,  could  remedy  some  of  these 
proMems  by  providing  large  benefite  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Income  dlstrlbutton  scale 
while  curtoning  them  at  the  upper  end." 
That's  what  we  are  Shooting  for.  Insure  a 
nntrttlonally  adequate  diet  fbr  the  poor,  and 
save  the  taxpayers  the  burden  of  supporting 
those  who  are  not. 

m  addition.  I  will  support  every  effort  to 
cut  sdnitalsteattve  red  tape.  We  now  seU 
food  stamps,  and  the  bonus  value  of  the 
coupons  Is  the  level  of  government  suppoit 
given.  We  seU  $162  worth  of  stamps  for  $4 
to  $138.  according  to  a  eliding  scale.  My  ques- 
tion Is  this:  If  our  purpose  is  to  provide  free 
food,  why  dont  we  do  It  more  directly?  Let's 
cut  the  red  tape  of  buying  and  stillng  a  cer- 
tain face  value  of  stamps  for  a  lesser  amount. 
Why  not  Just  give  the  recipient  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  In  stamps.  The  buying 
and  Bsning  process  offers  no  advantages.  On 
the  contrary,  eliminating  the  entire  proceae 
will  allevlato  more  of  the  administrative 
beadachee,  ooets,  and  loopboies.  The  OAO 
showed  In  their  evamlnatton  ot  tht  States* 
quality  control  efforte  that  In  about  87  per- 
cent of  active  cases  iwvlswed.  bousehcMe 
had  paid  incorrect  amounto  for  their  food 
rtMnps.  UndCT-paymento  were  found  In  36 
percent  of  the  cases  and  overpaymente  In 
11  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ideas  I  have  rtlfiniaisil 
sre  not  revolutionary.  Both  the  Department 
of  Agrlciilture  and  the  Oenaral  Accounting 
OOoe,  as  weU  as  leading  nutrittoo  experts 
have  addressed  themsslves  to  similar  raform 
concepto.  Many  of  them  have  been  preeent- 
ed  to  this  Committee  In  woriukble,  tegMa* 
tive  form.  I  can  only  add  my  support  to 
theirs. 

I  would  like  for  a  ntoment  to  examine 
one  area  of  particular  interest  to  me.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  use  ot  food 
stamps  by  college  studento,  ss  have  many 
of  my  coUeagues.  Several  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced in  this  seeston,  and  Z  have  sqp- 
ported  one  of  them,  that  woxUd  reduce  or 
eliminate  participation  by  college  studente 
In  the  program.  I  will  continue  to  be  sup- 
portive of  stiff  measures  to  limit  the  eligl- 
blllty  of  able-bodied  persons  who  are  en- 
rolled In  postsecondary  education  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  run-time  employment.  I  request 
that  this  Committee  carofuUy  consider  what 
merlte  lie  In  giving  studente  access  to  food 
stamps.  Just  how  much  can  we  pUe  on  the 
backs  of  weary  taxpayers,  who  already  sub- 


sidize the  American  educational  system  in 
countless  ways? 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  talked 
about  several  food  stamp  reform  ideas.  I  am 
supporting  the  recent  legldatlon  Introduead 
by  Senators  Dole  and  McOovem  that  has  in- 
corporated the  concept  of  eliminating  the 
Itemized  deduction  with  a  standard  deduc- 
tion replacement,  and  fiirther  streamlining 
the  program  by  also  eliminating  the  "seUtng" 
of  food  stampa.  I  have  als6  supported  Senator 
Buckley's  reform  bill  and  would  suggest  that 
ite  ssctlons  dealing  vrith  enforced  photo 
Identiflcatian  procedures  be  added  to  the 
Dole-McCk>vem  legislation  to  further 
strengthen  ite  provisions  to  prevent  fraud 
and  misuse.  Additionally,  I  support  the  many 
efforte  to  severely  restrict  the  use  of  food 
stamps  by  college  studente.  I  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  adopt  legisUtlon  that  will  meet 
these  ends,  and  provide  this  Congress  with 
meaningful  food  stamp  reform  legislation. 


ALTON  HARDY  RETIRES 

Mr.  NUNN.  Blr.  President,  the  city  of 
Perry,  Oa.,  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Alton  Hardy,  a 
dedicated  public  servant  with  28  years  of 
outstaadlng  service  to  his  eommunity. 

For  the  indivklnal  who  wants  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  poiitteal  process  and  make 
a  meanlngfal  contribution  to  the  future 
of  his  community,  I  would  point  to  the 
distinguished  career  of  Mr.  Alton  Hardy. 
As  a  dty  counrilman,  Mr.  Hardy  has 
been  a  moving  force  in  tfae  developmoit 
of  Perry  and  Houston  County.  His  im- 
mense knowledge  of  municipal  affairs 
has  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
mayors  under  whose  admlnlBtratlODs  he 
has  served.  Mr.  Hardy's  tenure  is  longer 
than  any  other  elected  official  in  Perry's 
history. 

My  good  f  rioid.  Bobby  Branch,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Houston  Home 
Journal  has  written  an  ezeellent  edito- 
rial praising  Mr.  Hardy's  contributions 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  minted  in  the  BicoaD. 

There  bdng  no  objeeticm,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 
Alton  Hasdt  Bxratss;  Okah  or  Cxtt  Cocircn. 


For  nearly  SO  yaars.  Alton  Hardy 
served  the  City  ot  Fsriy  as  a  dedicated,  hard- 
working City  Councilman.  He  has  now  made 
a  decision  to  retire  from  that  body  and  not 
seek  re-«lectton  In  the  upcoming  campaign. 

We  sincerely  iHKWOclate  an  the  contribu- 
tions Mr.  Hardy  has  made  to  this  dty  during 
bis  tenure  in  office,  many  of  which  have  gone 
uns\mg.  He  got  thlnga  done  in  a  qutet,  digni- 
fied manner  and  new  sought  out  publicity 
or  praise  for  the  things  he  aooompUshed  for 
the  city  and  for  tha  dtlssna  of  Perry.  Hs  has 
the  coveted  ability  to  get  along  with  mem- 
bers of  council  and  the  citizens.  He  was  never 
a  controversial  flguro  on  the  council  al- 
though he  did  not  shy  away  from  controver- 
sial iasuee. 

We  wish  Mr.  Hardy  well  and  hope  that 
he  will  continue  to  lend  bis  wisdom  on  the 
workings  ot  dty  government  to  the  mayor 
and  council  In  tha  years  ahead.  He  has  been 
called  the  "Dean"  of  the  Ferry  dty  councU 
and  certainly  he  la  that.  We  appreciate  all  he 
has  done  for  Perry. — BJB. 


NEW  YORK'S  OWN  MESS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  aU  of  us 
are  deeply  coneemed  about  the  financial 
plight  of  New  York  City.  We  are  con- 


cerned both  because  we  care  about  the 
people  of  New  York  and  because  we  know 
that  the  failure  of  the  city  to  pay  its 
debts  could  have  serious  consequences 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  And  yet  it 
would  be  even  more  dangerous  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  Jump  in  and  ball 
New  York  City  out  of  the  predicament 
the  city  government  has  created  for  it- 
self. 

Recently  there  have  been  allegations 
that  President  Ford  and  many  Members 
of  Congress  are  heartless  creatures  for 
our  reluctance  to  rush  in  with  Federal 
dollars  to  save  New  York  City  from  its 
own  folly. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  and  it 
appears  to  millions  of  other  Americans 
ttiat  New  Yoric  City  not  only  generated 
its  own  proUem  but  stm  refuses  to  take 
the  kind  of  actions  necessary  to  give  us 
confidence  ttiat  it  can  survive  without  a 
perpetual  feeding  frtun  the  Federal 
Treiasury. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  expect  the  people  at  Arliona  to  pay 
for  free  c<dlege  educations  for  Mew  York 
City  residents  when  the  people  of  Arlaona 
have  to  pay  for  a  college  edneatfon  for 
their  own  children.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
people  of  Arl2aona  should  be  expected  to 
foot  the  bill  for  outrageous  salaries,  early 
retirement  and  massive  other  boieflts 
vrfaich  New  York  City  has  so  gencransly 
given  to  Its  municipal  employees. 

lifr.  President,  the  State  of  Arisona 
does  not  have  any  debt.  We  have  a  pay- 
as-you-go  government  Our  cities  operate 
under  tight  limitations  on  debt.  Such 
restraint  has  meant  that  we  have  not  al- 
ways been  able  to  do  a£  much  as  we  might 
want  to  do  in  the  way  of  providing  serv- 
ices. But  we  have  bdieved,  and  continue 
to  believe,  that  aU  bills  must  be  paid — 
there  is  no  free  ride.  We  have  believed 
that  we  should  not  pile  debt  on  our  chil- 
dren, and  we  should  not  expect  haxM&its. 

Surely  New  York  aty  did  not  walk 
into  the  current  situation  bUndly.  For 
years  the  fiscal  conservatives  have 
warned  about  the  consequences  which 
would  arise  from  New  York  Clty'lB  sub- 
servience to  unions,  its  excessive  welfare 
program,  its  extensive  services,  and  its 
hostile  attitude  toward  business,  indus- 
try, and  the  economie  heart  of  the  dty. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Aztaona 
Repid)lic  carried  an  article  whidi  sums 
up  what  the  people  in  the  West  tiiink 
about  New  York  City's  dilemma  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Racoao. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoas, 
as  f<dIows: 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Oct.  19.  I07S] 
Kew  Yobk's  Oww  Mass 

The  heat  is  on  President  Ford  to  back 
down,  and  hurl  federal  moneys  into  the 
craving  Mew  York  City  dikes. 

Pressure  Is  coming  from  his  own  vice 
president. 

ntnn  New  York  bankers  worried  about 
their  accumulated  sslsjudgment  in  buying 
all  that  New  York  paper. 

From  tabor  untoos  wtio^e  turned  the  New 
York  City  budget  Into  their  personal 
cornucopia. 

Rrom  welfare  benefidarlaa  who  owe  their 
Idle  way  of  life,  their  housing,  their  rent 
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sntMUBes.  thctr  tneomes,  their  food,  their 
medtol  mn,  to  bllxuUy  generous  Olty  HaU 
spmdtng. 

Vtooi  poIttlelAns  who've  uoed  outright 
bookkaeplng  dMapUons  to  buy  baUot  box 
power  and  aow  aee  their  careen  collapsing 
in  the  world  of  reality. 

Despite  this  prewure.  President  Ford  miut 
stand  fast,  and  not  cave  in.  So  should  Con- 
gress. If  they  do  not,  and  New  York  City  to 
saved  from  Its  own  fiscal  obscenities,  then 
prudent  go?emment  management  of  public 
funds  win  forarer  be  doomed,  and  the  naUon 
wlU  set  ItMf  on  a  course  which  encourages 
misuse  of  public  money. 

ArgumsBts  that  New  Torlc'g  fall  into  ab- 
solute defSult  oo  obligations  wUl  affect  other 
eltlas  are  overblown  and  distorted. 

The  flHt  Is  that  most  of  the  nation's  large 
eltlas  an  wsu  run.  solvent,  prudent  and  able 
always  to  seU  high-rated  bonds  because  of 
tbslr  Judlekms  handling  of  pubUc  funds. 

Azgaments.  further,  that  New  York's  prob- 
Isms  grew  out  of  its  distinctive  role  as  a  gate- 
way dty  fc*  every  conceivable  social  problem 
also  sre  phony. 

The  teot  Is  that  City  Hall  and  at  least  three 
maynts    (be  Ineumbent  Abraham  Beame  and 
J>*»  *wo  pfWtaoassoM— adopted  policies  which 
Invtted  bankruptcy. 
Itami: 

Tbs  aaCjOOO  students  of  the  City  University 
ot  Mew  York — larger  than  i3  state  universi- 
ties—noeivs  free  educaUons. 
'Jjseltyli  $1A  bttllon  annxial  pension  coet 
"  lome  dty  workers  to  make  more  In 
St  than  on  the  Job.  The  pension 
_  i  Is  largsr  than  the  whole  of  Arizona's 
stats  opsratliig  budget. 

>*Bv  Tork  added  new  taxes  on  corp<M«tlons 
and  indlTlduals  with  m«/t«u>T^i^g  regularity 
to  keep  pace  with  City  HaU's  social  spending. 
Oonssquontty.  the  dty  has  lost  450.000  jobs. 
and  It  ta  the  nation's  t<9  Industrial  head- 
qoarten  who  fled  dsewhere  with  their  em- 

1»0TSSS. 

Oltgr  HaU  stubbornly  has  kept  on  rent  con- 
trols, wtaleh  has  Isd  to  deteriorating  property 
values,  and  tbua  lowered  tax  yield. 

rta  19  dty  hoqtttals  offer  virtually  free 
ttrlem  to  the  l-ln-7  New  Yorkers  who  now 
■rs  on  wsUare. 

Labor  unfava.  who  think  nothing  of  bring- 
tog  mualdpsl  servlees  to  a  halt,  have  been 
roiiealsdly  appsassd  with  outrageous  salary 
Innrsasaa.  and  work  nUes  which  have  led  to 
faatherbeOdlnc. 

Wnax  as  Mayor  Beame  searches  frantically 
for  fMeral  hdp.  he  and  the  beneficiaries  of 
th»  dtyli  wild  spending  habits  have  not  of- 
fered to  help. 

_  yggywy  salary  cuts  and  Increased  work 
Piwtacttvlty  by  the  dtys  335,000  employees 
not  only  would  be  a  gesture  of  credible  con- 
flsni.  but  also  constitute  an  immediate  di- 
rest savings. 

Tuition  for  students  In  the  dty  college 
system  would  provide  immediate  revenues, 
and  also  reduce  enrollment. 

Before  the  rest  of  the  nation's  taxpayers 
ssssAsd  to  rush  aid  to  New  York.  New 
Tornn  nsed  to  show  some  willingness  to 
Wto  the  bullet  and  dean  up  their  own  finan- 
cial  
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The  New  York  spectacle  is  New  Yca-k's  own 
t»»nfcing 

MAINTADJINO  OUR  SHELTERBELTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  40 
yean  ngo  Prwldeiit  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt ordered  the  estabUUunent  of  a  200- 
mne  wide  shelterbdt  stretching  from 
Worth  Dakota  to  the  Texna  Panhandle 
Its  pvpeee  wag  to  slow  the  wind  and  pre- 
vent topaiA  eroekm. 

Ttm  wlndtoeaka  have  produced  many 
adx^tacee.  They  have  decreased  soU 
erosion,  increased  crop  yields,  reduced 


water  evaporation  and  dust  storms,  pro- 
vided refuges  for  wild  animals,  beauti- 
fied the  area,  stabilized  the  water  cycle, 
and  improved  living  conditions  for  peo- 
ple and  livestock. 

Unfortunately,  as  Bryce  Nelson  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Indicated  in  his  Oc- 
tober 7,  1973,  article,  "FDR's  Trees- 
Memorial  to  Man's  Dreams,"  the  pro- 
gram is  being  forgotten.  The  windbreaks 
are  threatened.  Existing  trees  are  dying. 
Badly  needed  renovation  and  replant- 
ing of  trees  are  not  being  undertaken. 
Worse  than  this,  some  corporations  and 
farmers  are  bulldozing  the  trees  to  hi- 
crease  the  amount  of  available  cropland. 
As  a  result,  the  UJS.  General  Account- 
ing Office  investigated  the  situation.  An 
August  28,  1975  Los  Angeles  Times  ar- 
ticle, "Drive  Launched  to  Save  Great 
Plains  Windbreak  Trees,  Called  Key  Re- 
source," written  by  Nelson,  presents 
some  of  the  GAO  findings.  They  conclude 
that  a  greater  educational  program 
aimed  at  farmers,  and  renovation  and 
replanting  of  shelterbelts  are  needed. 

The  deterioration  of  the  shelterbelts 
cannot  continue  without  an  adverse  ef- 
fect. The  Great  Plains  will  be  damaged 
because  of  wind  erosion.  Valuable  crop- 
lands will  be  lost.  Both  humans  and  the 
environment  will  suffer. 

This  is  a  serious  problem.  For  those  of 
us  who  lived  in  the  Great  Plains  in  the 
1930'8,  the  wind  and  dust  storms  are 
still  remembered.  They  were  seared  into 
our  bodies  and  souls. 

I  remember,  too,  my  father  saying  that 
the  shelterbelts  would  make  things  bet- 
ter, and  that  they  would  help  stop  the 
wind  and  dust  storms.  Fortunately,  they 
did.  Unfortiuiately,  many  people  no 
longer  remember  this,  and  are  permitting 
the  shelterbreaks  to  deterorlate. 

I,  for  one,  will  not  let  this  haiven. 
Neither  new  legislation  nor  a  vast  amount 
of  funds  are  needed  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  The  effort  can  be  carried  out 
within  existing  programs.  That  Is  why 
I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  AJpl- 
culture  Earl  Bute  requesting  him  to  en- 
courage the  existing  agencies  to  give  this 
matto-  high  priority  consideration. 

A  key  to  Judging  a  society,  in  my  view, 
is  how  it  cares  for  its  resources  and  its 
people.  If  we  continue  to  let  the  shelter- 
belts  be  destroyed,  we  will  be  Indicating 
that  we  do  not  care  for  our  environ- 
ment or  our  fellow  human  beings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  newspaper  articles  by 
Bryce  Nelson,  a  release  by  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  my  letter 
to  Secretary  Butz  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rscoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccohd, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wtuhington.  D.C.,  October  20, 1975. 
Hon.  Eabii  Butz, 

Stcretarp  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Waahtngton,  D.C. 
t>EAX  Ms.  Secsctabt:  In  recent  years  trees 
planted  as  shelterbelts  In  the  Great  Plains 
during  the  l»80-1940's  havs  been  thnatened 
with  destruction.  The  shelterbelts  stretching 
from  thsOakotas  to  the  Texas  Panhandle,  are 
being  renu>ved  to  increase  the  amount  of 
available  cropland. 

These  trees  were  established  to  slow  the 
wind  and  prevent  topsoll  erosion.  According 


to  the  OAO,  they  have  decreased  soil  erosion 
increased  crop  yields.  Improved  agricultural 
climate,  beautified  the  area,  provided  refuges 
for  wildlife,  and  improved  the  living  condi- 
tions for  humans  and  livestock. 

Unfortunately,  the  windbreaks  are  grad- 
uaUy  being  destroyed.  Existing  trees  are 
dying.  Badly  needed  renovation  and  replant- 
ing of  trees  are  not  being  undertaken.  Worse 
than  this.  In  some  cases  corporations  and 
farmers  are  bulldozing  the  trees. 

Some  people  feel  that  other  conservation 
practices  such  as  irrigation,  strip  cropping, 
crop  rotation,  stubble  mulching,  and  emer- 
gency tillage,  are  svifflclent  in  fighting  soil 
eroelon.  However,  windbreaks  are  still  needed 
to  supplement  these  practices.  They  remain 
a  permanent  protection  during  periods  of 
drought  when  most  other  conservation  ^ac- 
tices  become  less  effective. 

Thus  it  Is  extremely  Important  that  wind- 
break removals  are  discouraged  and  that  ren- 
ovation and  replanting  Is  imdertaken.  Loss 
of  the  shelterbreak  will  have  an  adverse 
effect  in  future  years.  The  Great  Plains  will 
be  damaged  becavise  of  wind  eroelon.  The 
GAO  reports  that  from  November  1973  to 
May  1974.  3.8  nxllllon  acres  In  ten  Great 
Plains  states  were  damaged  by  wind  erosion. 
This  cannot  continue.  Valuable  croplands 
will  be  lost.  Both  humans  and  the  environ- 
ment will  suffer. 

New  legislation  is  not  needed  to  combat 
the  problem  of  deterloraUng  shelterbreaks. 
Existing  authorities  of  the  ASCS.  SCS,  and 
the  Extension  Service  could  be  used  in  a  cost- 
sharing  windbreak  renovation  program.  This 
would  not  be  costly,  but  it  would  provide 
significant  dividends. 

What  Is  needed  Is  an  action  program  by 
the  Department  to  encourage  the  renova- 
tion of  shelterbreaks  on  a  high  priority  basis. 
I  strongly  urge  that  you  give  priority  con- 
sideration to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphxet. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  38,  1976] 
DanrE    I^ttnchsd    To    Save    GaxAT    Plaims 

WZNOBKKAX     TKEES,     CALLED     KST     RZSOUBCS 

(By  Bryce  Nelson) 
Chicaco.— The  Va.  General  Accounting 
Office,  declaring  that  "an  lmp<vtant  resource 
is  slowly  disappearing"  on  the  Great  Plains, 
has  called  on  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Karl  L. 
Buts  to  save  the  thousands  of  miles  of  wind- 
break trees  planted  to  protect  crops  from  the 
vast  dust  storms  of  the  1030s. 

"Unless  actions  are  taken  to  encourage 
farmers  to  renovate  and  preserve  existing 
windbreaks  rather  than  remove  them,  an 
Important  resource  which  has  taken  many 
years  to  develop  could  be  lost  and  adjacent 
croplands  could  erode  and  become  less  pro- 
ductive," the  OAO  said  in  a  recent  i«port. 

Hie  federal  government  helped  farmers 
plant  more  than  323  million  trees  in  the  mld- 
1930s  to  block  the  searing  winds  that  devas- 
tated the  region.  The  trees  were  authorized 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  are 
sometimes  called  "FDB's  trees." 

The  mile-long  windbreaks,  usually  planted 
in  an  east  west  direction,  extend  in  a  200- 
mlle-wlde  belt  reaching  from  the  Dakotas  to 
the  Texas  Panhandle.  Besides  protecting 
crops,  they  provide  green  diversity  in  a 
region  that  otherwise  Is  largely  treeless. 

Since  the  Roosevelt  era,  the  program  has 
been  largely  forgotten,  especially  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  OAO — an  Independent 
investigative  arm  ot  Congress — ^found  that 
"no  federal  or  state  program  exists  which  is 
specifically  designed  to  dlscoxu-age  wind- 
break removals  or  to  assist  farmers  on  a  wide 
scale  to  renovate  old  field  windbreaks." 

GAO  supervisory  auditor  Larry  Gold- 
smith, who  managed  the  study,  said  in  an 
Intw^lew  that  the  GAO  became  Interested 
in  investigating  the  situation  after  reading 
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■n  artlde  in  the  Loe  Angeles  Times  In  1973 
describing  the  Increasing  rato  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  windbreaks. 

"We  ought  to  do  something  now  to  save 
these  trees  before  it's  too  lato,"  a<ridsmltb 
Bald.  "TTjese  field  windbreak  trees  are  being 
taken  out,  but  replacements  are  not  being 
planted."  The  OAO  conducted  Its  Investiga- 
tion in  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  OAO  said  that  farmers'  main  reasons 
tGt  removing  the  windbreaks  was  to  free  land 
for  crop  production  and  to  make  room  for 
the  "center  pivot"  (sprinkler)  irrigation  sys- 
tem increasingly  used  by  Plains  farmers. 

A  greater  educational  effort  Is  needed  to 
«Iert  farmers  to  the  many  values  of  wind- 
break trees,  the  GAO  said,  adding  that  the 
trees  are  especially  Important  in  helping  pro- 
tect soil  against  wind  erosion.  It  said  3.8 
million  acres  of  Great  Plains  land  was  dam- 
aged by  wind  erosion  in  a  brief  period  from 
November,    1973,  to  May,    1974. 

The  OAO  said  that  the  windbreaks  were 
particularly  vitul  In  times  of  drought  or  low 
rainfall  when  other  soil  conservation  methods 
are  less  effective. 

Unless  action  Is  taken,  the  GAO  con- 
cluded, "It  appears  that  farmers  will  con- 
tinue to  remove  windbreaks"  and  that  this 
"can  only  make  the  erosion  problem  in  the 
Great  Plains  more  serious."  In  addition  to 
reducing  soil  erosion,  the  OAO  said,  the  field 
windbreaks  had  the  foUowlng  advantages: 

Short-term  and  long-term  economic  bene- 
fits to  farmers.  Including  greater  crop  yields. 

Protecting  crops  and  seeds  from  wind, 
windbum,  wilting  and  blown  sand. 

Making  sprinkler  systems  more  efficient  by 
reducing  evaporation. 

Beautiflcation,  providing  fence  posts,  and 
improving  living  conditions  for  hiunans  and 
livestock. 

Environmental  benefits,  such  as  produc- 
tion of  oxygen,  cleaning  air  and  stabilizing 
the  water  cycle.  The  agency  quoted  one  esti- 
mate that  such  environmental  benefits  are 
worth  $128  per  tree  ea(*  year. 

The  windbreaks  also  serve  as  refuges  for 
wild  animals. 

The  GAO  quoted  an  Oklahoma  wildlife 
ofllclal  as  saying,  "There's  no  doubt  that  the 
belts  have  been  Instrumental  In  bringing 
deer  and  tiu-key  back  in  many  secUons  of 
western  Oklahoma,  often  into  areas  where 
they  dldnt  even  exist  before." 

The  GAO  urged  Buts  to  have  appropriate 
agencies: 

Survey  wlndtareak  removals  and  the  reno- 
vation needed  to  preserve  the  trees. 

Begin  an  educational  program  aimed  at 
emphasising  to  farmers  the  value  of  the 
windbreaks  and  teaching  them  how  to  pre- 
serve and  renovate  them. 

Encouraee  a  cost-sharing  program  between 
the  federal  government  and  farmers,  to  ren- 
ovate the  windbreaks. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  7,  19781 

Dost  Bowl:  FI>Jt.'8  TKexs — ^Memosxal  to 

Man's  Drkams 

(By  Bryce  Nelson) 

Bee,  Neb. — President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  black  Ulzzard  of 
dust  that  whirled  across  the  Great  Plains  In 
the  1930's. 

His  response  was  am  audacious  experiment 
to  slow  the  wind  and  hold  the  blowing  top- 
soil  and  swirling  sand  of  the  Dust  Bowl  on 
the  vast,  mostly  treeless,  prairies.  He  ordered 
the  planting  of  "shelterbelts"  of  trees  and 
shrubs — ^222  mllUon  were  put  in — In  a  aoo- 
mUe-wlde  swath  stretching  from  the  Dakotas 
south  a  thousand  miles  Into  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle. 

Now,  more  than  30  years  later,  many  of 
'7J}A.'s  trees"  still  stand — a  living  memo- 
rial to  one  of  man's  greatest  effcnrte  to  control 
nature. 

Although  farmers  and  foresters  would  plant 


windbreaks  somewhat  differently  today  than 
was  done  in  the  "dirty  Thirties,"  most  say, 
tlis  shelterbelts  have  helped  protect  crops, 
cattle  and  humans  from  blg^  wln<l>.  the  Are- 
tic  cold  and  the  burning  beat  that  the  vola- 
tile seasons  bring  to  the  onabaltered  plains. 

Now.  as  the  leaves  go  golden  in  the  sharp, 
autumnal  air.  enthusiastic  men  and  boys 
tromp  along  the  windbreaks  to  hunt  pheas- 
ants, quail,  turkeys,  doves  or  other  game  the 
trees  have  sheltered. 

But  the  grandiose  hopes  of  some  of  the 
more  ardent  advocates  of  the  shelterbelts 
have  become  muted  by  the  reality  of  nature. 

''There  was  aomething  of  the  idea  of  chang- 
ing the  Great  Plains  from  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert  to  the  Garden  of  Bden,"  said 
Ralph  A.  Read,  a  Nebraska  forester  for  the 
VJS.  Forest  Service  and  leading  authority  on 
the  shelterbelts. 

In  July  of  1934,  the  nation's  chief  forester, 
F.  A.  SUcox,  said  that  "this  will  be  the  larg- 
est project  ever  undertaken  In  this  country 
to  modify  climate  and  other  agricultural  con- 
ditions .  .  ," 

The  operation  was  known  as  the  Prairie 
States  Forestry  Project  and  it  ran  from  1935 
into  1942. 

The  first  announcement  was  grand  indeed. 
The  program  was  to  cost  $75  million  across 
1,000  miles  to  lessen  "the  desiccating  winds 
of  the  Western  plains.' 


Many  of  the  younger  people  In  the  shelter- 
belt  areas  do  not  know  why  and  when  the 
teees  were  planted.  Memories  of  the  drought 
and  dust  storms  faded. 

When  the  original  planters  sell  the  land, 
often  to  agricultural  corporations,  the  at- 
tachment to  the  trees  becomes  less.  And  so, 
in  parts  of  the  plains,  some  corporations 
and  some  farmers  are  bulldodng  the  trees 
each  month,  burning  the  stumps  and 
branches,  clearing  the  land  to  plant  more 
erops  and  make  more  money. 

With  the  price  of  land  and  agricultural 
commodities  as  high  as  they  are,  some  au- 
thorities predict  the  pressure  to  reznove  the 
shelterbelts  will  increase. 

"Tour  shelterbelts  were  mostly  planted  by 
your  older  people,"  said  Dennis  Bejot,  agri- 
cultiu-al  agent  for  Nebraska's  Seward  County. 
"As  t2iese  older  people  retire,  the  younger 
farmers  wlU  probably  plow  these  treee  out. 
With  these  yotuig  guys  having  to  pay  $700 
to  S900  an  acre  for  land.  It's  too  ezp>eiislve 
to  grow  shelterbelts." 

Carl  WesterhoS,  who  farms  near  Bee.  cut 
down  his  half-mile  shelterbelt.  He  explained. 
"Land  is  too  high  priced  to  keep  It  in  forest." 

A  neighbor,  Vincent  Boarty.  disagreed. 

"It's  a  shame  these  people  are  doelng  out 
their  treee;  it  only  takes  three  or  four  acres 
and  you  make  it  bad  on  your  crops  and  Uve- 
$tock,"  he  said.  "These  trees  have  kept  the 


Prom    such    announcements.    It    berame-^ot  winds  off  my  crops.  I  like  trees — you  can 
fixed  in  people's  minds  that  the  shelterbelts    see  that. " 


would  run  in  continuous  north-south  rows 
the  length  of  the  plains. 

Instead  the  belts  were  often  planted  In 
half-mile  rows,  usually  in  an  ea^t-west  dlicc- 
tion,  to  protect  crops  from  the  scorching 
summer  winds  coming  from  the  south. 

The  100-foot-wlde  belts,  usually  con-^lst- 
in»  of  10  to  IS  rows,  contained  many  species 
of  trees.  There  were  evergreens  such  as  juni- 
pers and  pines,  as  well  as  deciduous  varieties 
such  as  honey  locust,  sycamore,  green  ash, 
Russian  olive,  cottonwood.  Siberian  elm  and 
white  willow. 

In  May  of  1935,  the  program's  first  trees 
were  planted  in  the  sandy  soU  of  a  160-acre 
cotton  farm  five  miles  west  of  Willow  in 
southwestern  Oklahoma.  Those  trees  are 
standing  today. 

"They've  done  real  good,"  said  Horace  E. 
Curtis,  the  owner  of  the  farm  and  the  "straw- 
boss"  of  that  original  planting.  "They've 
helped  the  crops  tremendously.  They're  nice 
to  have." 

One  purpKJse  of  the  project  was  to  provide 
jobs  for  the  unemployed,  and  much  of  the 
work  was  done  iinder  the  auspices  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps.  The  government 
provided  the  seedlings  and  paid  for  the  plant- 
ins;  tlie  farmers  provided  the  land.  In  some 
cases,  farmers  planted  their  own  belte. 

Many  of  the  trees  were  planted  by  workers 
using  a  No.  a  long-handled,  round  point, 
straight-ahank  shovel.  If  the  trees  were 
watered  at  all  by  man  after  planting,  it  usu- 
ally was  but  once.  The  young  seedlings  were 
basically  on  their  own,  receiving  their  mois- 
ture from  the  capricious  plains  skies. 

The  government  never  spent  anywhere 
near  the  $75  million  torget  figxne;  costs 
barely  reached  %2  mllUon  annually  in  the 
eight  years  the  program  was  operating. 

After  the  program  began,  the  drought  on 
the  plains  eased  and  the  dust  subsldsd 
somewhat.  The  nation  became  much  more 
concerned  about  the  proepecte  of  a  second 
world  war  than  about  blowing  tfust. 

Not  long  after  the  TTnlted  Stotes  entered 
the  war,  the  Prairie  Stotes  Forestry  Project 
was  ended.  General  rsqMmiribUlty  for  the 
trees  was  passed  from  tbs  UJS.  Forest  Hcrv- 
Ice  to  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Servlee,  and 
farmers  no  longer  received  major  federal 
btip  to  plant  trees. 

Despite  the  numbers,  the  federal  wlndbrsak 
project  is,  in  many  ways,  a  forgotten  program. 


Another  neighbor,  Alvin  Herrold  Jr..  said 
he  thinks  the  36  acres  of  trees  in  hta  320- 
acre  farm  "has  sure  helped  my  crops."  It  also 
was  a  good  place  for  "kids  to  play  treehouae 
in."  he  said. 

In  some  areas,  local  govenunents  rent  or 
buy  pieoes  of  roadside  shelterbelts  to  use  as 
picnic  areas  for  travelers. 

The  Herrolds  are  firm  believers  that  man 
does  not  farm  for  bread  alone. 

"The  trees  are  so  beautiful  In  the  fall — 
the  golds,  the  reds."  Mrs.  Herrold  said.  She 
takes  pride  that  her  Danish  grandparents 
planted  one  of  the  first  windbreaks  in 
Antelope  County  to  the  northwest. 

"I'm  sure  that  the  women  were  the  ones 
who  pushed  tree  planting  on  the  plains,  If 
only  to  have  a  friend,"  Read,  the  Nebraska 
forester,  said. 

E.  L.  Perry  has  written  that  the  earUest 
settlers  found  the  lack  of  trees  on  the 
prairies  one  of  the  hardest  conditions  they 
had  to  face.  He  wrote  that  insanity,  especially 
among  women  isolated  in  their  farmhouses, 
reached  "an  alarming  peak  among  the  new 
arrivals"  on  the  treeless,  windswept  plains. 

"The  plains  turned  many  pec^le  back," 
said  John  Muehlbeier.  the  sxseutlve  secre- 
tary of  the  Great  Plains  Agricultural  CoimcU 
in  Lincoln. 

There  Is  less  feeling  on  the  plains  these 
days  that  trees  are  needed  to  stop  wind 
erosion.  Farmers  now  are  much  morevllkely 
to  use  stiibble  mulching,  strip  cropping,  crop 
residue  management  and  other  methods  to 
help  keep  the  soil  in  place  than  they  did  40 
years  ago. 

Forestry  experts  now  say  that  the  10-  to 
16-row  windbreaks  were  unnecessarily  wide; 
windbreak  planning  of  one  to  three  rows  has 
been  found  effective  and  takes  much  less 
land. 

The  foresters  also  suggest  the  use  of  many 
more  conifers  than  were  planted  In  the 
original  windbreaks. 

Although  many  farmers  who  have  shelter- 
belts  seem  to  like  them,  most  have  done  very 
little  maintenance  work  on  their  trees. 

"The  old  aaylng  Is  that  the  plains  fSnnsr's 
hands  don't  fit  an  ax  handle."  Bssd  sakL 

Hie  shelterbelte  are  also  at  a  stage  of 
maturity.  Increasingly  the  trees  will  die  off 
ss  they  fall  viotbn  to  age.  Unless  many  of  the 
belts  are  thinned,  renovated  or  replanted, 
they  will  be  In  such  poor  shape  the  farmers 
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wU  hmm  to  tek*  tbam  out  to  ramora  the 
•»•■"•  ot  •  tedranMI,  \iMlsM  AaltcrlMlt. 
OktehoBM  ywwUy  Dmotor  Al  Ma^tlxom 
la  MM  of  tbOM  f»Torlog  aom*  laonittve  to 
tiM  tanaar  for  laprorlB(  bla  ahaltarbalta. 

"Xbaaa  ttuat  •torma  affaot  •varyooa."  be 
mM.  "Ham  li  aoma  eommonl^  banaflt  in 
kMplac  tbaaa  trcaa  that  tba  (annar  doasnt 
fuUy  alian.  Hk  Jnat  knom  that  tha  traee 
dcmt  ftdlj  pay  their  way  on  tola  farm." 

Saratal  fonatara  and  agrlcoltural  experts 
•aid  that  fannefs  and  pubUo  offldala  were 
taUnc  a  alMrtaigbtad  rimr  of  the  importance 
of  aatntaialnc  treea  on  the  plains.  They 
polatad  oat  that  future  droughts  here  are  a 
oMtalnty.  at  whloh  time  the  field  wlnd- 
btaaks  voakt  once  again  fully  demonfltrate 
thatr  ^»ml^rtfwf^^ 

"Too  many  folks  now  grew  up  in  the  gen- 
aratlon  after  tha  drought."  said  Bi.  (Buck) 
Worthlngton.  a  Ifandan,  NJ>..  forester.  "Peo- 
ple are  patUnc  their  heads  in  the  sand 
agata.  It  eoold  get  so  dry  again  that  there 
wouldn't  aren  be  weeds  for  ground  cover. 
Tba  potential  for  disaster  on  the  plains  may 
no*  ba  aa  great,  but  the  potential  for  dla- 
astanaatmhare." 

Mtn  Ifuahlbaier  lived  throiigh  the  period 
40  yaan  ago  on  the  plains  when  the  sun 
waa  biackanad  by  clouds  of  dust  and  grass- 
hoppars  and  when  the  dust  storms  became 
too  baavy  for  auto  trafflc,  even  in  midday. 
Ha  talka  of  how  the  plains  dust  settled  in 
Waahlogton.  D.C.,  and  otlyr  Eastern  cities, 
W  wan  aa  on  ab^M  In  the  Atlantic. 

"TtaMaware  bad;  we  couldn't  wait  to 
know  aroiyllUDg  about  what  to  do  to  stop 
tHaaa  duat  atorma."  Muehlb^er  said,  "and 
there's  nothing  like  the  shelterbelt  project 
thafa  airar  been  done  in  this  country — 1,000 
mUea  north  to  south.  That's  something. 

"We  did  the  best  we  oould.  It's  worked 
out." 


gully  sou  erosion  on  virtually  a  state-wide 
basis  particularly  in  row  crops  fields. 

Bed  Blver  Valley  ooslon  may  be  perma- 
nent damage  In  some  of  the  most  severely 
flooded  counties.  CKiUies  several  feet  deep 
and  up  to  M  feet  wide  have  been  reported 
on  the  comparatively  flat  acreages.  One  farm- 
er in  Oomstock  township  of  Marf^ou  coonty 
lost  30  acres  of  9400  par  acre  land,  left  with 
a  clay  and  rock  pit  where  wheat  had  grown. 


October  22,  1975 


THE  WORLD  FOOD  PROBLEM 


(Mews  RKi.«*ag  Paoic  thz  Mu^nesota 
Dkpaktmxmt  or  AGBicui.TtntK) 
lioat  Ot  Ifinneaota's  rural  windbreaks  and 
aheltarbalta  were  planted,  like  those  in  diist 
bowl  atataa.  90  to  40  years  ago. 

Ttma  and  the  adverM  forces  of  nature 
daolaMtad  many  of  the  neat  section  and 
fanoa  rowa  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  prevented 
llatland  aoUa  from  blowing  away  or  washing 
away  la  wind  and  rainstorms.  Dutch  elm 
dlaaaaa  haa  added  to  the  destruction  of  trees 
In  tb*  oooatry  as  well  as  in  the  cities. 

Baeant  eoat-prloe  and  increased  food  pro- 
doctlan  demands  have  triggered  man-made 
daatrueUoB  of  many  more  Bhelterl>elt8  and 
wlTMfhraaki.  Farmers  claimed  that  removal 
of  traaa  inereasad  their  cropland  and  income 
I>otantlal  aa  muoh  as  l«  actea  per  mile  of 
windbreak  bulldoaed  and  biuTied. 

"Soma  of  the  farmers  who  suffered  heavy 
Uveatoek  losaee  In  the  blizzards  last  winter 
wonM  have  given  a  lot  for  the  shelters  that 
the  removed  windbreaks  used  to  provide," 
Oommlitoner  Wefald  added. 

He  said  that  lOnneeota  also  has  another 
common  eroalon  problem  with  the  dust  bowi 
states,  the  Introdoetlon  of  center  pivot  ir- 
rigation cm  thin  sandy  soils.  This  type  of 
In^^ittrai  requires  fields  clear  of  vertical 
obatnieUoDs — both  trees  and  powerllnes. 

OoHanl«al«ynar  Wefald  said  farmers  in  the 
devdoptng  inlgatlan  areaa  ahould  ccmsider 
alternate  systana  now  avaUable  that  fimc- 
tlon  arooad  traaa  and  powerllne  poles,  and 
carefully  anUnata  these  erosion  controls  as 
an  asaet  tautaad  oi  only  as  a  lUbOlty. 
^Mgato^areas  need  both  windbreaks  and 
aztrm  rteettleal  energy.  According  to  rural 
rtocWe  ceoparaUre  offlclals.  the  irrigated 
.^tarm  tn  lOonaaota  uses  about  10  times  as 
mnchelactrtetty  aa  the  average  non-irrigated 
farm  during  the  irrigation  season. 

Ctmnuamoimr  Wafald  emphasized  that  not 
only  th*  aaady  aoOs  and  flood  plains  of  Mln- 
neaota  require  maximum  conservation  prac- 
tices. June  and  early  July  heavy  rains  and 
flooding  have  resulted  in  serious  sheet  and 


Mr.  HATFTELD.  Mr.  President,  many 
words  have  been  uttered  regarding  the 
world  food  situation.  I  recall  a  cartoon 
which  appeared  In  major  newspapers 
last  year  at  the  time  of  the  World  Wx)d 
Conference.  It  pictured  a  well-fed  per- 
son from  a  developed  country  pouring 
words  Into  a  bowl  held  out  by  a  starving 
child.  Fortunately,  there  are  those  who 
not  only  talk,  but  act.  The  American 
public  Is  keenly  aware  of  the  food  needs 
of  other  nations  and  as  a  citizenry  which 
regularly  visits  the  grocery  stores  of  our 
Nation,  It  knows  that  food  Is  a  problem 
In  our  own  coimtry  as  well,  especially 
among  the  poor  and  elderly. 

It  Is  this  latter  problem  which  I  wish 
to  call  to  our  attention  today.  Estimates 
of  the  undernourished  In  oiu-  Nation 
range  from  20  million  upward.  Govern- 
ment programs  have  been  developed  to 
help  the  needy,  but  they  touch  only  half 
of  the  problem.  As  food  becomes  more  In- 
accessible for  the  poor  and  those  on  fixed 
incomes,  It  also  becomes  more  expensive 
and  less  profitable  to  produce  for  the 
small  farmer. 

For  the  past  8  years  farmers  and  con- 
sumers have  been  learning  that  food 
need  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor  and  elderly.  The  production  of  food 
need  not  be  a  losing  venture  for  the 
small  farmer.  As  a  result  of  the  Initiative 
and  persistence  of  Mr.  Paul  Horvat  of 
Wllmette.  ni..  persons  have  been  learn- 
ing how  to  cooperate  in  the  food  produc- 
tion and  sales  process,  eliminating  many 
unnecessary  costs.  An  article  in  the  Au- 
gust 1974  Reader's  Digest  recounts  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  Self  Help  Action 
Center  under  the  leadership  of  Mr 
Horvat. 

Interest  in  the  self  help  action  pro- 
gram has  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  center  has  organized  a  nation- 
wide food  conference  to  help  others 
learn  how  to  organize  to  overcome  the 
very  real  and  present  problem  of  the 
inaccessibility  of  food.  I  commend  this 
program  and  the  food  conference  to  my 
coUeagues  for  their  consideration  as  we 
continue  to  seek  ever  more  practical  and 
effective  solutions  to  the  food  problem 
in  our  own  countary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  describing  the  self 
help  action  program  and  the  nation- 
wide food  conference  be  printed  in  the 
Recoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

A  SoLTrnow  to  the  Food  Cams:  The  Volun- 
tary SEi.r-HzLP  ACTioif  Cknte*  Food  Pro- 

OXAIC 

At  the  present  time  we  are  living  in  a  time 
of  crisis,  especially  in  food.  It  is  the  most 
crucial  problem  facing  the  United  StHtes  and 
the  entire  world. 


The  family  farmers  are  complaining  that 
the  production  costs  of  food  an  muchhlgher 
than  income  from  sale.  Tharefora  they  are 
forced  to  reach  for  radical  methods  such  aa 
burning  crops,  killing  animals.  Many  must 
leave  their  homes  and  move  to  the  cities 
creating  more  unemployed  and  poor  who  be- 
come an  added  burden  to  American  tsx. 
payers. 

According  to  the  sUtlstics  of  the  U  8  De 
partment  of  Agriculttu*,  mUUons  of  Ameri- 
can family  farmers  have  already  left  their 

o  ,^'  "*'*  ***''  *'**■■  ^'^^  another  1,600  to 
2,000  are  moving  off  the  farmland  to  an  un- 
sure future,  becoming  a  homeless,  jobless 
and  hopeless  proletariat.  These  people  are 
very  receptive  to  any  radical  action  aeainst 
existing  society  because  they  believ7  they 
have  nothing  to  lose— Just  something  to  gain 
^ul  Horvat,  founder  and  president  of  the 
aeif  Help  Action  Center  Food  Program 
strongly  believes,  "As  long  as  we  have  tni 
and  Independent  farmers,  we  shall  have 
.°^!^*'^'  '»««<loni,  peace  and  free  enter- 
prUe.  Therefore  we  have  to  do  all  we  can  to 
help  family  farmers  stay  on  the  farm  " 

the  federal  government  is  spending  hun- 
dreds of  mmions  of  dollars  on  subsidies  to 
rich  farm  corporations  and  high  pubUc  of- 
flclals  for  not  producing  food.  At  the  same 
tune  millions  of  Americans  are  going  to  bed 
hungry,  as  we  read  in  the  dally  newspapers 
Pood  prices  continue  to  rise  day  by  day  and 
are  reaching  sky  high.  People  with  limited 
incomes,  especlaUy  senior  citizens,  the  poor 
and  J(Ales8  famUles  are  not  able  to  purchase 
fM°"??^'*~**  '°'  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Therefore  they  are  demanding  more  and 
more  money  from  the  weUare  institutions  at 
tne  expense  of  our  taxpayers. 

Consequently,  the  number  of  hunger 
marches  is  increasing.  Incidents  of  food  steal- 
ing  are  spreading,  and  unrest  all  over  the 
U.S.  are  making  headlines  in  our  dally  news- 
papers.  /"«=-<> 

„«"*J*?  Americans  who  are  most  seriously 
affected  by  Inflation  number  over  46  milUon 
senior  citizens,  30  mUUon  people  with  limited 

^^^«S,""  ®  "^""^  unemployed  workers. 
Their  problems  cause  them  to  become  a  bur- 
den to  the  taxpayers.  "And  we  are  sure,"  Paul 

^''ft  "*!?:  '\T^°^^  ^«>»^0  succeed  in  aolv- 
ing  the  vltaUy  important  problems  of  M 
mUllon  Americans  would  in  fact  solve  some 
of  the  problems  facing  the  entire  nation  " 

The  above-mentlMied  facts  should  serve  as 
warning  signals  to  competent  oiSdaU  at  aU 
levels  of  government  to  teke  proper  action  in 

ii^»!li*I°l**.'""'~**^  disturbances  with 
posrtble  fatal  consequences.  History  very 
clwu-ly  shows  that  whenever  the  government 
fails  to  act  in  time  to  solve  the  people's 
critical  problems,  they  are  forced  to  aotthem- 
selves,  sometimes  with  vMent  means,  if  they 
want  to  survive.  Events  of  the  present  time 
are  also  forcing  the  needy  people  into  action 
to  help  themselves.  For  these  reasons  the 
self  Help  Action  Center  has  been  recelvlne 
thousands  of  letters,  telephone  calls  and 
visitors  from  aU  parts  of  the  U.S.  People  are 
asking  for  informaUon  and  help  In  organiz- 
mLm°^  ^'^  programs  in  their  own  com- 
munlties,  cities  or  states. 

Paul  Horvat.  a  retired  Wllmette  buslneas- 
taaa  with  more  than  60  years  of  experience 
and  success  in  voluntary  self-help  action, 
lias  offered  a  New  Ek»nomlc  Rescue  Plan  as 
a  practical  solution  to  high  food  prices  and 
poverty  in  his  Bdlt  Help  Action  Center  Food 
Program,  which  has  been  incorporated  by 
the  state  of  Illinois  as  a  not-for-profit  cor- 
poration whose  objective  is  "Help  the  Needy 
Help  Themselves." 

Author  of  8HAC-PP,  Paul  Horvat  is  a  re- 
tired senior  citizen  volunteer.  He  U  lectur- 
ing and  orgaiUzlng  people-to-people  v<rfun- 
tary  self  help  action  from  city  to  city 
throughout  the  U.S.  What  he  Is  suggesting  to 
his  feUow  man  hi  need  he  has  already 
achieved  for  himself  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. He  is  now  an  economically  independent 
man  helping  others  to  help  themselves.  In 
the  last  three  years  he  has  devoted  11,544 
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volunteer  hours  to  this  program,  not  includ- 
ing administrative  wmrk  and  telephmie  calls 
st  his  home.  The  positive  results  of  his  effort 
cleftfly  Show  great  benefit  for  everyone.  Here 
are  just  a  few  examples. 

Through  the  Self  Help  Action  Center  Food 
Program,  the  American  family  farmers  are 
able  to  sell  their  own  food  products  for  a 
pr<^>er  price  and  thereby  enable  themselves 
to  survive,  stay  on  the  farm,  and  stop  in- 
creasing the  number  of  iinemployed  and  poor 
in  the  cities. 

People  with  limited  incomes,  the  poor  on 
public  welfare,  and  the  unemployed  have  a 
chance  to  buy  enough  quality  farm-fresh 
nutrltlovis  food  directly  from  the  farmers  at 
the  producers'  prices,  saving  40  to  80%  of 
their  food  budget. 

From  1968  until  the  end  of  1974  the  Self 
Help  Action  Center  Food  Program  organized 
over  2,522  farmers'  food  shows  and  sales  in 
the  Chicago  area.  Family  farmers  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Florida,  and 
Texas  delivered  and  sold  their  own  food 
produots  directly  to  people  with  limited  in- 
comes who  were  organized  into  116  commu- 
sdty  food  buying  clubs  and  286,  smaller 
groups.  All  together,  321,340  famUiee.  or 
1,600,700  people  benefitted  from  the  program. 

The  family  farmera  sold  their  goods  di- 
rectly to  the  people  for  $1,871,400  and  made 
a  clear  profit  of  •846,647.  The  people  bought 
their  food  directly  from  the  farmers,  saving 
#1,241,822  on  prices. 

People  with  limited  incomes  are  using 
their  money  or  food  stamps  to  buy  $1.00 
worth  of  food  for  $1.00  cash  or  food  stamps. 
By  using  SHAC-PP  they  can  buy  from  $1.50 
to  $2.60  worth  of  food  wlt^  taie  same  dollars 
and  at  the  same  time  help  the  family  farmers 
survive. 

For  example,  the  state  of  Illinois  is  spend- 
ing about  ten  mUllon  dollars  on  food  stamps 
per  month.  Beciplents  are  buying  ten  million 
dollars  worth  of  food  with  these  stamps. 
Using  SHAO-PP  the  state  oould  spend  just 
seven  to  eight  million  dollars  on  food  stamps 
and  people  on  welfare  could  My  fourteen 
to  fifteen  million  dcrflars  worth/6f  food. 

Through  this  kind  of  manipulation  the 
state  of  Illinois  could  save  from  26  to  36  mil- 
lloai  dollars  a  year,  feed  the  h\mgry  much 
better,  solve  poverty  problems  more  effec- 
tively, and  use  the  balance  for  emergencies 
such  as  medicare,  nursing  homes,  clothing, 
education,  etc. 

All  parts  of  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
gram were  carried  out  by  dedicated  volun- 
teers. No  public  or  private  funds  were  in- 
volved until  1972.  That  year  the  8HAC-FP 
received  its  first  donations:  $10,000  from  the 
Human  Development  Foundation,  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago;  $17,100  from  the 
American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C.  (Youth  marchers  against 
hunger) ;  and  two  rooms  of  office  space 
through  the  TMCA  of  Metropolitan  Chicago. 
Since  1973  Catholic  Charities  of  Chicago  has 
covered  some  expenses  of  the  Self  Help  Ac- 
tion Center  and  donated  space  for  offices  and 
a  small  warehouse.  In  1974  the  SHAC-FP 
received  additional  grants — $44,600  from  the 
Human  Development  National  Campaign 
office,  Washington,  D.C.  and  $13,400  from  the 
Chicago  office,  totaling  $58,000. 

The  voluntary  self  help  action  center  food 
program  covild  be  applied  at  any  level  of  gov- 
ernment or  at  private  Institutions  all  over 
the  U.S.A. 

During  a  very  short  period  of  time,  the 
SHAC  PP  saved  over  two  million  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers  money  without  any  govern- 
ment Investment.  It  could  save  hundreds  of 
niiiuons  of  dollars  for  American  taxpayers 
if  the  government  budget  makers  for  the 
war  on  poverty,  especially  the  U.S.  Agri- 
culture Department,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  similar  institutions,  woold 
>ise  the  New  Economic  Rescue  Han  orga- 
nized by  the  Self  Help  Action  Center  Food 
Program. 


The  American  people  as  a  whole  can  see 
from  these  indisputable  facts  that  the  posi- 
tive results  of  the  Self  Help  Action  Center 
Food  Program  are  leading  to: 

Family  farmers'  survival;  elimination  of 
the  basic  grounds  of  hunger,  poverty  and 
\ure8t;  decreasing  of  taxes;  curbing  of 
Infiation;  helping  people  in  need  to  become 
economically  independent  and  self-support- 
ing; recovering  the  UB.  economy  in  general. 

In  the  VB.  we  have  the  necessary  means 
to  solve  any  kind  of  hvunan  problems  if  we 
act  in  time  and  properly.  Then  the  United 
States  can  become  a  bright  example  to  aU 
other  countries  all  over  the  entire  world. 

At  a  number  of  meetings,  Paul  Horvat  has 
spoken  to  business  people  who  asked  him  if 
his  New  Economic  Rescue  Plan  is  not  against 
existing  btisinessee.  He  answered  very  clear- 
ly: 

"Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary!  The  SHAC- 
FP  is  in  fact  a  safeguard  to  all  free  enter- 
prise. We  are  Uvlng  In  an  unusiial  time,  a 
time  of  crisis,  which  creates  an  emergency 
situation.  Therefore,  we  must  use  emergency 
measures  to  cope  with  critical  problems.  It 
is  in  our  own  Interest  to  participate  volun- 
tarily in  this  emergency  action  for  our  com- 
mon good.  Each  of  us  wlU  have  to  sacrifice 
a  little  to  assure  peace  and  a  better  living 
for  aU  of  us.  At  the  present  time  we  are  suc- 
cessfully helping  family  farmers,  senior  citi- 
zens, people  with  limited  incomes,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  poor  on  welfare  to  survive 
and  achieve  a  worthy  standard  of  Uvlng,  and 
because  of  this  we  are  also  saving  the  tax- 
payers' money." 

In  1972  the  SHAC-PP  opened  five  special 
training  schools,  sponsored  by  the  Loop  Col- 
lege of  Chicago,  64  East  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
with  the  purpose  of  educating,  motivating, 
and  preparing  inner-city  people  with  limited 
incomes  and  the  poor  on  welfare  for  volun- 
tary self  help  action  and  their  own  economic 
betterment. 

The  SHAC-FP  is  now  discussing  with  Loop 
City  College  and  other  universities  the  pos- 
sibility of  opening  a  permanent  training 
school  for  community,  city  and  statewide 
leadership  of  self  help  food  programs. 

The  SHAC-FP  is  offering  American  youth 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  spend  their  free 
time  in  cooperation  with  people  in  need, 
learning  practical  means  of  solving  dally 
problems,  and  at  the  same  time  preparing 
themselves  for  future  leadership. 

The  SHAC-PP  Is  giving  senior  citizens  a 
very  good  chance  to  get  high  quaUty,  nutri- 
tious farm-fresh  food  at  producers'  prices 
and  to  become  active  in  a  nationwide  food 
program. 

To  carry  out  the  SHAC-FP  more  easily  and 
in  time  to  benefit  all  the  people  in  need,  it 
is  necessary  to  have: 

A  number  of  volunteers  for  special  com- 
mittees and  specific  action 

Warehouses  with  cooling  systems  aa  food 
distribution  centers 

Trucks  with  cooling  systems  to  pick  up  the 
food  from  the  farmers  who  have  no  trans- 
portation 

Station  wagons  for  delivery  of  food  to 
needy  people  who  are  not  able  to  help  them- 
selves 

The  SHAC-FP  also  needs  some  financial 
help  for  about  three  or  five  years  in  order 
to  hire  farmers'  coordinators  as  well  as  inner- 
clty  organizers  and  professional  staff  mem- 
bers necessary  to  reeu;h  and  help  more  needy 
peoptle  at  the  same  time.  After  that  It  hopes 
to  become  fully  Independent  without  any 
support  from  the  outside. 

The  SHAC-FP  is  unique  for  this  kind  of 
program  In  the  U.8.  This  program  is  over  60 
years  old,  has  been  tested  many  times,  and 
has  proved  workable,  simple,  and  easy  to  run. 
It  Is  very  much  needed  at  the  present  time 
of  inflation  because  of  its  practical  solution 
to  high  food  prices  and  poverty.  The  SHAC- 
PP  benefits  everyone.  Including  taxpayers. 


KATIONAL   FOOD    CONTKEXNCE   IN    CHICAGO   OtJT- 
LDfXB  BELF-BXLP  SOLUTION  TO  POOD  CSISIB 

Paul  Horvat,  founder,  organizer  and  the 
president  of  the  Self  Help  Action  center 
Food  Program  announced  today  that  a  Na- 
tionwide Food  Conference  wUl  be  held  In 
Chicago,  October  24-26,  1976,  at  the  Hotel 
of  the  Central  YMCA.  826  South  Wabash 
Ave. 

Paul  Horvat  said.  "We  are  witnessing  a 
serious  world-wide  food  crisis.  Even  our  own 
country,  the  richest  on  the  globe,  has  felt 
the  Impact  of  hunger." 

American  family  farmers  are  not  able  to 
get  a  proper  price  for  their  food  products. 
The  cost  of  food  production  is  much  h^her 
than  the  resulting  Income  from  food  aale.  In 
this  desperate.  life  and  death  situation, 
these  farmers  are  many  times  reaching  for 
very  radical  methods:  burning  crops,  killing 
animals  and  pouring  out  milk.  Increasing 
numbers  of  farmers  are  leaving  their  own 
farmland,  moving  into  overcrowded  cities, 
looking  for  jobs  and  asking  for  welfare  help 
at  the  expense  of  our  already  overburdened 
taxpayers.  During  the  last  eight  years  over 
ten  mUIlon  family  farmers  left  their  farms. 

Tn  the  United  States  46  million  senior  citi- 
zens, 30  million  people  with  limited  incomes, 
over  16  million  families  made  jobless  by  in- 
flation, poor  on  welfare  and  unemployed 
young  adults  are  not  able  to  buy  enough 
nutritious  food  for  themselves  to  eat.  They 
are  forced  to  CMrganlze  "Hungry  People 
Marches",  demanding  more  and  mora  money 
from  welfare  agencies  to  buy  necassary  food 
and  merely  survive.  Consequently,  the 
American  taxpayers  are  staggering  under 
the  steady  increase  of  heavy  taxation  to  pay 
for  unwise  policies  at  home  and  abroad. 

Paul  Horvat's  "New  Economic  Rescue 
Plan"  offers  a  practical  solution  to  these 
problems  without  any  Increase  of  taxes.  The 
results  of  his  Self  Help  Action  Center  Food 
Program  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of 
his  solution : 

First,  family  farmers  In  various  areas  of 
the  country  are  now  able  to  seU  their  food 
products  for  the  first  time  and  for  a  proper 
price.  They  have  thus  been  enabled  to  earn 
enough  to  support  their  families  through 
farming  and  to  stay  in  business. 

Second,  senior  citizens,  people  with  limited 
Incomes,  welfare  recipients  and  other  url>an 
and  rural  poor  have  a  chance  to  buy  enough 
high  quality,  farm-fresh,  nutrition  food  for 
themselves  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

Third,  the  demands  on  tax  dollars  for 
welfare  and  unemployment  compensation 
have  been  substantially  reduced  in  those 
areas  where  the  Self  Help  Food  Program  is 
operative. 

Throvigh  Self  Help  Action  Center  Food 
Program  we  can  fight  Inflation  suooessfullv. 

The  Self  Help  Action  Center  Food  Pro- 
gram has  l>een  in  operation  for  more  than 
six  years  In  metropolitan  Chicago,  aa  well  as 
in  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  New  York. 
Florida  and  Is  spreading  over  the  United 
States.  To  date,  over  two  million  needy  peo- 
ple benefited  from  the  Self  Help  Food  Pro- 
gram. Family  farmers  are  gaining  from  30CJ 
to  300%  and  people  with  limited  Incomes 
have  benefited  from  simUar  savings  and  bet- 
ter quality  food. 

Whenever  a  government  falls  to  solve  the 
people's  critical  problems,  the  people  are 
forced  to  'try  to  help  themselves — some- 
times even  by  violent  means — if  they  want 
to  survive.  This,  if  anything,  should  be  the 
message  of  our  bicentennial  year. 

Present  circumstances  are  forcing  people 
to  act  to  help  themselves.  As  a  result,  the 
Self  Help  Action  Center  Food  Program  office 
in  Chicago  has  l)een  receiving  tboxisands  of 
letters,  telephone  calls  and  visitors  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  People  are  aaking  for 
information  and  help  in  organizing  such  food 
programs  in  their  own  communities,  cities 
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It  veoM  nto  AM  Mcwt  Qua  taa  yMim.  and 
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At  tbH  ooaCarance  Paul  Horrat  will  expUkin 
lAaf ood   pragzam   and   answer   questKms. 
win  to  a  suinber  ol  other  qjMakars 
~~tlaMl  and  oChar  oiiaiUBatloQa.  Far- 
I  vffltova  an  opportoBtty  to  otawre 
'  pfogma  In  action,  and  attend  an 
ttaUOy   fansets    food   exhibition 
"^  VtB  M*  for  themaalTea  the  family 
.  K*  tood  pnttacta.  the  quality  and 
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aelf  Beip  DevelopmeBt  Institute.  2040 
ShwMan  Bd.,  Kraoaton.  nunots  «Qaoi . 

atf  OaOagea  «f  OUeago,  185  North  Wab- 
aah.  C^leago,  niteola  60001. 

Itotoqtrttfcm.  »  Eaat  Van  Buren.  Chicago. 
HI.  60006.  " 

Oommunlty  Thrift  Clubs  of  Chicago,  4035 
South  Mbdilgan,  Chicago,  Hltuols  600S3. 

Consumer  federation  of  America.  1012  I4th 
Street.  W.W.,  ^KTublngton.  D.C.  SOOOS. 

Fund  for  Nelghbarhood  DeriOopment,  IOCS 
31st  street.  W.w,  Wattilngton,  D.C.  30007. 

The  -mimetto  Bank,  laoo  Central  Avenue, 
Wilmette,  Ullnola  80091. 


OBBoemed   with   the  food   crisis, 

pwAUe  oadals  who  deal  with  the 

I  •*  fcnager  aad  poverty,  are  Invited 

I  ttM  Itetlanal  Toed  Conference  in 

JH  dotag  w>,  they  wlU  be  able  to 

w?*fc  tt»elr   own   eyes   a  tried   and 

way  to  aalTB  oar  domestic  food  prob- 

'J^  Increase  in  taxation. 

"       f*e  for  the  conference  is 

will  be  available  for  ap- 

f  ttM  par  day  taclndlng  meals, 

*•«»«  tbe  oiganlcatlMi  cost  of 

*     ^  ^iS?!**  ^"^  '*  «*Pi»clated  and  ore 
taxdatooMila.  V<dimteer8  welcome ! ! 

laformatlon  wrtte  to:    Paul 
•nt.  Self  Help  Action  Center 

—     ■      ~z~—^  ^^^  !**•  Avenue,  Wilmette 
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WHAT  GOVEEINMENT  CAN  AND 
CANNOT  DO 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
coUeague.  Senator  Muskix,  In  a  speech 
at  the  New  York  Uberal  Party's  annual 
dinner  recently  warned  liberals  to  take 
stock  ot  the  puhUe  disaffection  with 
Ooremment.  He  urged  a  realistic  appiv- 
ciation  of  what  Ooveinment  can  and 
cannot  da  Be  warned  against  the  danger 
of  disappointed  public  expectations  and 
Advised  liberals  to  make  reform  of  Gov- 
•rament  an  end  in  itself.  Senator 
Mttbkis's  admonittons  shoold  be  heeded 
by  moderates  on  all  sides.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  bis 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobs.  t<%ether 
with  a  number  of  comments  from  the 
press  about  this  speech. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  VnrunaBBs   LnxaAi.   CoNsawaua 
(Beoaarka  by  Senator  ■■I'nund  S.  Muakle) 

Pwnr  years  ago,  I  spoke  to  yon  here 
about  the  need  for  a  Uberal  coalition  to  en- 
list a  majority  oC  Americans  In  a  drive  for 
change. 

I  qtoke  in  terms  of  votes  In  a  Presidential 
electtoB.  For  the  Presidency  la  the  Ug  apple 
or  .poUtica-^thout  It  thera  can  to  little 
change. 

We  failed  in  1973  to  reach  a  majority 
ooMenaua  for  liberal  chaaga.  And  on  the 
ew»  of  1676.  we  face  the  grim  poaalbUlty  of 
taUlng  again.  For  the  liberal  consensus  again 
remains  unfinished. 

Haw  can  that  happen?  After  seven  years 
of  a  SepubUcaa  Administration  distin- 
guished only  by  its  faUurea,  how  oould  the 
Amwlcan  eleetonrta  faa  to  vote  for  a  new 
liberal  administration? 

When  we  Amotp  what's  right,  how  can  so 
many  Americans  not  foUow  our  leadership? 
Hiopw  can  80  many  Americans  make  the  wrone 
chMoe?  * 

How  can  so  many  Americans  miss  the 
point? 

The  answer,  I  stibmlt.  is  that  we  have 
missed  the  point. 

1^>r  in  the  past  decade,  liberals  have  de- 
vMoped  an  Ideology  and  sUte  of  mind  that 
is  narrow,  unlasaginatlve  and  often  irrele- 
vant. 

Oont«wt  that  with  the  state  of  Llberallst 
dnrlng  tlie  Oreat  Depression,  vrt»en  wa  apoke 
with  the  people's  voloe.  We  aaeumed  the  Sot- 
den  of  uniting  the  poor  and  discontented 
0*  every  race  and  ethnle  background. 
...5?.*'**  ***"  together  to  a  powerful 
tttont  eooaanana.  la  Ilia  llrat  lOO  day.  of 
"•»  "tol.  we  aocooqilMMd  some  of  the 
fttodaaaental  changes  ever  to  occur  la 


We  succeeded  then  because  our  rtnaomim 
went  directly  to  what  people  waatod-HMa 
controls  on  Ug  buslneas,  rights  tot  watte* 
social  security,  freedom  from  fbar.  ^^ 
Pour  decades  ago.  we  had  dlaoovered  the 
possibilities  of  government  action  to  better 
the  lives  of  Americans.  People  were  excited 
by  the  posslbmtles,  and  they  prospered  aa 
a  result. 

But  something  has  happened  since  then— 
and  It's  basically  happened  to  us. 

People  still  are  discontented.  They  stUi 
want  change,  and  it  la  still  ova  responsl- 
biUty  to  help  them  make  change  a  reality. 

Yet  when  the  average  citizen  turns  to  U3 
for  he^,  what  does  he  find? 

Consider,  for  example,  the  1872  National 
Platform  of  the  D^aocratlc  Party. 

If  you  wanted  to  read  it.  it  would  t^t^  « 
while.  It  runs  about  fifty  pages,  or  nearlv 
1S.000  worda.  and  it  reads  Uke  the  <'«*-i^MMt 
of  virtually  every  problem  that  we  libenOa 
think  bothera  the  American  people. 

The  Platfmm  speaks  knowledgaably  about 
the  BaUway  lAbor  Act.  capital  gains  taies, 
funding  for  ethnic  atudlea..  the  Iqual  ■»- 
ploymant  Opportunity  Oomialaalon.  tto  aew 
towns  program,  blHngiial  aducatton.  eom- 
munity-baaed  rehabUtotton  faclUtlia.  the 
Food  for  Peace  Program,  the  Protocol  an 
Chemical  Warfare,  and  UteraUy  hundnds  <a 
other  aspects  of  our  Incre^Ubly  complex 
national  government.  ^ 

It  was  a  wonderfully  comprehensive  and 
esoteric  docuBMot.  It  showed  that  we  kiMw 
aU  about  go<renimeDt.  and  knew  Just  wtot 
govemaaent  pragraaaa  needed  «a»*«gt 

Yet  tto  roaolta  ot  the  elaetloa  showed  ttot 
the  1873  platfcnn  was  Irrelevant,  for  an 
practical  ptirpoaes. 

For  In  promiaing  so  much  tor  so  many,  it 
was  meaodnglaaa.  Mowharo  la  ttiera  was  ttort 
any  stateaant  ot  what  tboae  hnadte*  of 
changea  wocOd  coat.  How  muA.  for  ""^r. 
would  the  new  towaa  prognun  oort?  Woald 
we  need  higher  tazea  to  pay  tor  Itf  Saw 
many  people  teaUy  would  to  helped? 

Cfr,  what  about  capital  galaa  tax  reform? 
Would  it  aoak  Just  the  rich?  What  about 
reUred  oovqjles.  supplementtog  their  aoeUl 
security  check  with  a  Mue-ch^  atoek  divi- 
dend? Would  they  t>e  soaked,  as  well? 

I'm  not  trying  to  say  that  w»  need  s 
national  effort  to  wrtte  better  party  plat- 
forms. Obviously,  there  are  better  ways  to 
ccHnmunloato  with  pe(q>le. 

But  the  Democratlo  Platform  of  1872 
represents  to  me  the  culmination  of  years 
of  Uberal  negleet— of  allowing  a  broad-based 
coalition  to  narrow— of  progressively  ignortaig 
the  real  feuv  and  aspirations  of  people— and 
of  assuming  we  know  best  what  the  people 
need. 

For  all  the  fine  details  we  mustered  then, 
and  can  muster  today  for  political  discus- 
sions, we  stm  don't  deal  with  the  real  issues. 

And  what  are  the  real  issues?  They're  not 
as  finely  detaUed  as  the  Issues  we  discuss, 
but  they  can  to  found. 

I  read  my  mall,  I  talk  with  voters  In  the 
towns  of  MMne,  and  I  listen.  1  find  every- 
where people  who  can't  cite  from  the  Federal 
Register  but  know  what's  wrong  anyway. 

They  work  hwrd,  but  they  are  not  so  sure 
anymore  that  14  hour  days  In  a  lobster  boat 
or  the  monotony  of  an  assembly  line  are 
worth  the  effort. 

They  feel  victimized  by  the  economy.  Fuel 
oU  is  up  118  percent  over  19e»— bread,  up 
36  percent— hamburger,  up  so  percent.  Their 
Joto  are  to  danger  as  Uyoffs  continue. 

Yet  aU  avMiad  them  they  see  special  in- 
terests whKA  have  eacaped  those  troubles, 
_y_"*  ***«  •°*  powerful  enough.  Jdoney 
and  power  bay  acoeas  to  government,  wtoth- 
er  it's  U>ckheed  or  a  firemen's  union.  And 
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raising  heU  can  get  access,  If  you're  loud  and 
organized. 

They  sense  that  things  are  getting  worse, 
not  better.  Crime  went  up  in  Matoe  last 
year  There  are  few  hopeful  signs  on  the 
horizon-  They  dont  feel  secure  in  their 
homes,  on  the  street,  ot  on  the  JOb. 

And,  most  important,  they  dont  believe 
that  government  really  cares  about  them. 
All  they  need  is  one  encounter  with  some 
eovernment  binwaucrat  to  confirm  that.  In 
Maine,  for  example,  it  now  takes  a  full  year 
to  process  a  social  security  disability  claim. 

The  people  I  hear  in  Maine,  plainly,  are 
demoralized  and  alienated.  People  every- 
where are  demoralized. 

Louis  Harris  stated  recently  that  67  per- 
cent of  the  people  feel  that  "what  you  think 
doesn't  count  much  anymore,"  nearly  dou- 
ble the  37  percent  who  felt  that  way  In 
1966.  Nearly  the  same  response  came  to  the 
statement  that  "the  people  running  the 
country  don't  care  what  happens  to  you." 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple stated  they  do  not  think  they  get  theU" 
money's  worth  from  their  taxes,  up  ftom  66 
percent  in  1969. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  people 
lost  confidence  to  UteraUy  every  majnr  ta- 
stltutlon.  pubUc  and  private. 

The  niunber  of  people  who  expressed  great 
confidence  in  doctors,  down  to  44  percent 
from  72  percent. 

In  higher  education,  down  to  33  percent 
from  61  percent. 

In  the  military,  down  to  29  percent  from 
63  percent. 

In  organized  labor,  down  to  14  percent 
from  22  percent. 

In  Congress,  down  to  13  percent,  from  43 
percent. 

In  the  Executive  Branch,  down  to  13  per- 
cent, from  43  percent. 

And  in  local  government  leaders  to  cen- 
tral cities,  an  estimated  seven  percent. 

At  the  top  of  the  list,  people  felt  great 
confidence  to  local  trash  coUectors.  The  rea- 
son? Harris  fotind  that  people  felt  that  at 
least  they  know  whether  or  not  they  take 
away  the  trash  and  keep  the  streete  clean. 

At  the  same  time  people  were  fmstrated 
with  government,  Harris  found  underneath 
a  strong  desire  for  new  political  leaders  who 
wUl  level  with  them  about  problems  and 
solutions.  They  want  leaders  who  wUl  open 
up  government,  and  let  them  participate. 
They  want  leaders  who  are  committed  to 
making  government  work  as  well  as  people 
believe  It  can  work. 

A  year  from  now,  people  will  again  choose 
their  leadership. 

And  the  Uberal  task  Is  to  make  sure  that 
there  Is  a  choice. 

The  Republican  Party,  predictobly,  will 
igiK>re  Its  failures  and  run  against  the 
Democratic  Congress. 

And  what  alternative  will  we  offer?  An- 
other 1972  Platform  that  promises  a  new. 
Improved  program  for  every  problem? 

Do  we  really  expect  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans to  support  national  health  insturance, 
when  estimated  costs  range  up  to  $100  bil- 
lion a  year? 

Do  we  really  exi>ect  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans to  support  wholesale  tox  reforms  to 
eliminate  loopholes,  when  such  reforms  to 
the  past  have  only  made  the  system  more 
complex  and  failed  to  relieve  the  burden  on 
middle-Income  pe<q)le? 

Do  we  really  expect  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans to  support  massive  aid  to  cities  in 
financial  trouble — New  York,  especially — 
when  toelr  sentlmente  are  to  punish  cities 
for  overspending? 

Do  we  really  expect  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans to  support  government  mandates  for 
equal  opportunities  for  women  and  mlaort- 


ties,  when  It  means  losing  hard-won  senior- 
ity or  the  bustog  of  their  children? 

In  other  words,  do  we  really  expect  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  to  support  more  govern- 
ment programs — no  matter  how  worthy — at 
a  time  when  confidence  in  govertunent  Is  at 
an  all-time  low? 

At  this  time,  none  of  us  could  sincerely 
answer  yes. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  despite  their 
support  for  an  active  role  for  government. 
Americans  want  to  see  fundamental  change — 
change  that  can  make  them  again  confident 
in  govwnment's  ability  to  help  make  their 
lives  better. 

.And  there's  no  good  reason  that  liberals 
can't  do  Just  that. 

Why,  for  exan^Ie,  can't  liberals  propose 
fundamental  changea  to  the  structtne  of 
the  Bxecutlve  Branch  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment? The  government  published  this  year 
a  799 -page  nuuaual  just  to  explain  Ite  own 
structure.  We  have  an  Executive  Branch 
that  has  11  cabinet  departmente  and  36  tode- 
pendent  agencies,  each  with  ite  own  budget, 
bureaucracy  and  constituency. 

We  have  a  system  of  grante-ln-aid  that 
has  over  1,000  different  programs,  each  with 
ite  own  requiremente,  approach,  and  money. 
In  the  health  field  alone,  there  are  228  dif- 
ferent Federal  programs.  It  takes  10  different 
agencies  to  administer  those  228  programs. 

There  are  1,240  Federal  advisory  boards, 
committees,  commissions  and  councils,  run 
by  more  than  4,000  Federal  employees. 

Why  can't  liberals  start  backing  away  at 
the  regulatory  bureaucracy  where  It  keeps 
coste  up  and  competition  away? 

Why  do  we  tolerate  regulatory  agencies 
which  stifle  tonovation,  restrict  competition, 
bury  businesses  with  needless  paperwork, 
and  cost  the  American  consumer  billions  of 
doUars  a  year? 

Much  regulation  of  bustoess  is  undoubt- 
edly necessary.  But  we  now  sit  under  a  creak- 
ing regulatory  structure — much  of  it  out- 
moded— much  of  it  captive  of  the  very  to- 
tereste  it  regulates — often  with  too  few  re- 
sources to  carry  out  ite  useful  functions. 

Why  can't  we  just  sit  down  with  those 
agencies  and  say :  Justify  yourself.  And  you'd 
better  make  a  good  case. 

Why  can't  liberals,  for  another  example, 
talk  about  fiscal  responsibility  and  produc- 
tivity without  feeling  uncomfortable? 

When  Congress  considered  enactment  of 
budget  reform — which  gave  us  the  resources 
and  procedures  to  discipline  Federal  spend- 
tog  and  establish  priorities — some  of  the 
strongest  (^ponente  were  liberals. 

When  there  Is  tolk  of  cutting  coste,  mak- 
ing civU  servante  responsible  tat  produc- 
tivity, or  just  wondering  why  our  Federal 
budget  is  now  almost  $400  bUllon,  you  sim- 
ply don't  find  liberals  involved  In  the  dis- 
cussion. 

My  basic  question  Is  this:  Why  can't  lib- 
erals start  raising  hell  about  a  government 
so  big.  so  complex,  so  expensive,  and  so  un- 
responsive that  it's  dragging  down  every 
good  program  we've  worked  for? 

Yet  we  stay  away  from  that  question  like 
it  was  the  plague. 

We're  in  a  rut.  We've  accepted  the  status 
quo.  We  know  that  government  can  do  much 
to  improve  the  lives  of  every  American.  But 
that  conviction  has  also  led  us  to  become 
the  defenders  of  government,  no  matter  Ite 
mistakes. 

Our  emotional  stake  to  government  is  so 
much  that  we  regard  common-sense  critic- 
ism ctf  government  almost  as  a  personal 
attack. 

We  resist  questiontog  the  basic  assump- 
tions of  the  structure  and  role  of  govern- 
ment, feartog  the  unknown,  that  somehow 
we  have  more  to  lose  than  gato  through 
change. 


Budget  reform  coiUd  mean  cutting  back 
spending  on  health  programs,  but  It  could 
also  mean  fewer  gold-plated  weapon  systems. 

Productivity  standards  could  cost  union 
support,  but  they  could  help  restore  public 
confidence  In  toe  many  government  workers 
who  work  hard. 

Or  regulatory  reform  oould  Jeopardize 
health  and  safety  regtilatlon,  but  it  could 
also  loosen  the  grip  of  special  totereste  on 
agencies. 

Plainly,  we  cannot  move  forward  without 
questioning  such  basic  assumptions,  and 
running  certain  danger^. 

The  American  people  have  already  spoken : 
Oovernment  must  put  Ite  own  bouse  In  order 
before  It  takes  on  new  and  bigger  responsl- 
blUtles. 

And  as  long  as  we  shrtok  from  offering  an 
alternative  to  a  system  of  government  p^ple 
have  lost  confidence  to,  we  can  expect  to 
remain  to  a  mtoority. 

Our  challenge  this  decade  Is  to  restore  the 
faith  of  Americans  in  the  basic  competence 
and  purposes  of  government.  That  can  come 
only  through  the  hard  process  of  reform. 

We  must  adopt  government  reform  as  our 
first  priority — as  an  end  to  Itself.  We  must 
recognize  that  an  efficient  government — ^well- 
managed,  cost-effective,  equitable,  and  re- 
sponsible— Is  to  Itself  a  social  good. 

We  must  do  this  secure  in  the  conviction 
that  first  priority  on  efficient  government  is 
not  a  retreat  from  social  goals,  but  simply  a 
realization  that  without  It,  those  goals  are 
meaningless. 

There  Is  no  good  reason  why  we  can't  pro- 
\'lde  that  alternative. 

We  have  a  legacy  four  decades  old  of  en- 
larging the  personal  vision  of  every  Ameri- 
can. It  Is  a  legacy  of  success  of  government 
helping  to  create  the  opportunities  for  the 
good  life  for  Americans.  It  has  brovigbt  mean- 
tog  and  hope  to  countless  millions  to  this 
nation. 

We  also  have  an  unfinished  agenda  for 
America.  It  tocludes  dignity  for  the  worker, 
for  the  poor  and  elderly — clean  air  and 
water —  free  access  to  the  political  process — 
and  educational  system  open  to  all — a  Just 
legal  system — fair  taxation — and  economic 
fair  play — an  agenda,  to  other  worda,  of  a 
nation  strong,  confident  and  compassionate. 

And  finally,  we  have  an  unfinished  con- 
sensus. It  Is  a  consensxis  for  liberal  change 
In  America.  It  remains  for  us  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  government,  and  then  to  tap  again 
the  great  moral  potential  of  the  American 
people  for  common  sacrifice  and  sharing. 

We  have,  in  other  words,  a  winning  hand 
Let's  not  fold  it. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Oct.  16,  197C| 
Time  for  LtanALs  To  RrrROtK 

"In  the  past  decade  American  liberals  have 
developed  an  Ideology  and  state  of  mind  that 
Is  narrow,  unimaginative  and  often  irrele- 
vant." Who  said  that?  William  F.  Buckley? 
Ronald  Reagan?  Barry  Gold  water?  The  senti- 
ments may  be  ones  those  right  wing  ideo- 
logues share,  but  the  speaker  was  Edmund 
Muskle,  whose  voting  record  over  toe  past 
decade  has  been  about  as  liberal  as  any  Sena- 
tor's. The  Maine  senator  and  former  Demo- 
cratic vice  presidential  nominee  was  not  re- 
canting before  some  conservative  audience 
Down  East,  either.  He  was  speaktog  In  Man- 
hattan, the  spiritual  and  political  home  of 
modern  liberalism,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  And  he  was  saytog  toat  the  time  has 
come  for  liberals  to  recognize  that  people 
"sense  things  are  getting  worse  not  better.  . .  . 
Most  important,  they  don't  beUeve  that  gov- 
ernment really  cares  about  them." 

Senator  Muskle  went  on  to  that  vMn.  The 
point  he  made  In  conclusion  was  toat  It  is 
time  for  liberals  to  reclaim  from  conservatives 
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tlM  IWMltin  role  la  crttiolBliic  tbe  federal  gov- 
•II  iiMfiul  tarn>  tiMfletetielM  and  otbo'  alns. 
*'W«  wml  ■'B^  covaramant  refdrm  aa  our 
teat  imarttr-<a  aa  and  In  Itaalt  We  nuet 
'•oocalaa  that  aa  efleleat  gorenunent— well 
managed,  ooat  eSectlTa,  equitable  and  n- 
qwnslble — ^la  In  ItseU  >  social  good.  We  muat 
do  thla  aacuva  la  tba  conrlctloa  that  first  pri- 
ority aa  aflelant  gowament  la  not  a  retieat 
from  aoetel  gMla  kut  atnply  a  taallaatkn  tbat 
without  It,  thoee  gnala  are  meanlngleas." 

Ttta  AaMrto^  atood  la  1B76  la  such  that 
th«»  vfll  te  itttle  puMlc  support  for  som« 
great  new  aooUI  prognm  or  poUey  aa  long  as 
the  pi^ttefcallaiuM  the  govemaMnt  u  oorrupt 
or  Inaartant  or  laay  or  evar-bureauerattasd. 
■"•■  those  nltlBdiM  who  Xavcr  the  pxograaa  or 
pcjilcy  In  queatton  win  be  loath  to  trust  Irn- 
P*"— ^y*t  ••  •  gvreiamant  they  dlatrust. 
**  •5S.*  *■  »ttaar  teportant  that  Sen- 
ator Maikla  aad  othmr  Utenla  eoatinae  to 
debate  thla  iMue  out  load.  When  the  Oold- 
faaa  a>ake  the  same  argu- 
■**  ""ny  P*opte  In  and  out  of  public 
tboBt,  on  the  groiuuls  that 

1  doat  llfce  even  poeltlve  reaults 

«C aaaetivM.  prognaMve  federal  government. 
***?_*_"**"»*  »*•  !•  known  to  at^jport. 
■■Fi  aatlaaal  kealth  Insnrance  cornea  out 
cautlaaint  ttat  U  not  be  enacted  unta  the 
Vi'f^nimmt  proma  tt  can  do  the  job.  every- 
body ahoBld  Maton.  BqwelaUy  other  Uberals. 
Bad  favarameat  Is  the  enemy  of  aU  liberal 
prograaia. 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  01ob«  Democrat 
Oct.  17,  1»76] 
Is  MuBxiE  Grrmra  thk  ICessage? 

*"^  y***""*  '*•  MwaUe  li  not  your  ordi- 
u^UberaL  He  to,  according  to  the  yard- 
■WMi  ef  teMTlcans  for  Democratic  Action, 
>fr.  Uberal  hiaaelf . 

''*•*  OmI  Taatrremakl  Is  to  the  Bed  Sox, 
what  Johany  Bench  Is  to  the  Reds,  Ed  Musile 
la  to  the  ADA. 

,«P**  *^^  ***"•  ***•  gentleman  from  Maine 
*••  >•  ^t-  By  coooparlsan  Bflssoun's  two 
■•Batera,  Stuart  Symington  and  Tom  Kagle- 
tea.  area  men  71  per  cent  each  in  the  esteem 
or  tba  ADA. 

^*  *°°***  ***°  *^**  Sen.  MusUe  should  be 
»^<»"»  ^«««ker  at  a  dinner  of  the  Uberal 
»»rty  la  IMw  Tort  last  week.  And  that  he 


Muakle  delivered  aa  astonishing  speech.  In 
tha  past  decade,  MusUe  said,  "liberals  have 
devalued  aa  Ideology  and  sute  of  mind  that 
to  narrow,  tm  Imaginative,  and  often  Irrele- 
vant." 

I**  Deaaoorat  from  Maine  put  his  finger 
on  the  Democratic  Party  Platform  of  1972  as 
•  claaalc  example  of  what  alls  liberals 

"H  you  waatod  to  read  It,  it  would  take  a 
while,"  ha  observed.  "It  runs  about  50  pages 
or  nearly  18.000  words,  and  It  reads  like  the 
o^^gne  of  vIrtuaUy  every  problem  that  we 
imerali  taunk  bothers  the  American  people  " 
TOa  nnator  then  dted  some  of  the  points  In 
the  platform  and  commented : 

"The  Deoiocratlc  platform  of  1972  repre- 
sents to  ate  the  culmination  of  years  of 
liberal  neglect— of  allowing  a  broadbased 
oo^JMon  to  narrow— of  progressively  ignor- 
ing tba  teal  Hears  and  aqtiratlons  of  pe<q>le— 
aad  of  assnaung  we  know  beet  what  the  peo- 
ple need.  Vor  all  the  fine  details  we  mustered 
thMi.  aad  caa  master  today  for  poUtloal  dls- 
cusstona.  w«  stm  don't  deal  with  the  real 

ISBUSS.'* 

Mnrtle  tlieB  asked  his  liberal  audience 
some  provocaUve  questions.  Among  them 
were; 

"Da  a»  naUy  expect  a  majority  of  Amerl- 

OMM  to  sufpiHl  nstfcwal  health  Insaiaaee, 

vaaa  aatlBMtod  oosts  na^e  op  to  f  100  bflUon 
ayaart 

"Da  •»  rsaUj  expect  a  majority  of  Amer- 


leans  to  support  wholesale  tax  reforms  to 
elUninate  loof>hole8,  when  such  reforms  in 
the  past  have  only  made  the  system  more 
«ooaplex  and  failed  to  reUere  the  burden  on 
middlA-lneoms  people  7 

"Do  we  reaUy  expect  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans to  support  massive  aid  to  cities  In  finan- 
cial trouble— New  Tork.  especially— when 
their  sentiments  are  to  punish  cities  for 
overspending? 

'•Do  we  really  expect  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans to  support  government  mandates  for 
equal  opportunities  for  women  and  nUaorl- 
tJes,  when  It  means  losing  hard-won  senior- 
ity or  the  busing  of  their  children?" 

"In  other  words,"  Muskie  asked,  "do  we 
really  expect  a  majority  of  Americans  to 
support  more  government  programs — no  mat- 
ter how  worthy— at  a  time  when  confidence 
in  g»vemment  is  at  an  all-time  low?" 

Muskie  gave  an  honest  appraisal.  "At  this 
time,  none  of  us  could  sincerely  answer  yes  " 
he  said.  ' 

Sounding  Uke  President  Ford  on  his  recent 
vUit  to  St.  Louis,  Muskie  ticked  off  objections 
to  the  vast  super-structure  of  government. 
"We  have  a  system  ot  grants-in-aid  that  has 
over  1000  different  programs,  each  with  iU 
own  reqiUrementa,  approach  and  money.  In 
the  health  field  alone,  there  are  228  different 
federal  programs.  It  Ukes  10  different  agen- 
cies to  administer  those  228  programs.  There 
are  1240  federal  advisory  boards,  committees, 
ooDunissloiis  and  coimcils,  run  by  more  than 
4000  federal  employes." 

The  longer  Muskie  talked  the  better  he  got. 
I  Here  are  some  more  gems: 
I     "Why  can't  Uberals  start  hacking  away  at 
the  regulatory  bureaucracy  where  it  keeps 
costs  up  and  competition  away? 

"Why  do  we  tolerate  regulatory  agencies 
which  stifle  innovation,  restrict  compKiUon 
bury  businesses  with  needless  paperwork,  and 
cost  the  American  consumer  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year?" 

One  reaUy  must  pause  for  breath  to  realize 
this  isn't  Ronald  Reagan  speaking,  it's  stlU 
Muskie  : 

"Why  can't  liberals,  for  another  example 
taU  about  fiscal  responslbUlty  and  produc- 
tivity without  feeling  unoomfortable? 
"When  Congress  considered  enactment  of 
budget  reform— which  gave  us  the  resources 
and  procedures  to  discipline  federal  spending 
and  establish  priorities— some  of  the  strong- 
est opponents  were  liberals. 

"When  there  is  talk  of  cutting  costs,  mak- 
ing clvU  servants  responsible  for  productivity 
or  just  wondering  why  our  federal  budget  is 
now  almost  MOO  billion,  you  shnply  don't 
find  Uberals  Involved  in  the  discussion 

"My  basic  question  Is  this:  Why  can't  11b- 
«rals  start  ralstag  hell  about  government  so 
big,  so  complex,  eo  expensive,  and  so  un- 
responsive that  It's  dragging  down  every  good 
program  we've  worked  for?" 
Whew! 

Muskie  could  go  on  forever  without  any 
complaint  from  this  quarter,  but  all  good 
things  must  oome  to  an  end. 

So  how's  this  for  an  ending?  Once  again 
its  100-proof  Muskie: 

"We  must  adopt  government  reform  as 
our  first  priority— as  an  end  In  Itself.  We 
must  recognize  that  an  efficient  govern- 
ment—weU-managed,  CQSt-effecUve,  eqiUta- 
ble,  and  responstole— is  in  itself  a  social  good. 
"We  must  do  this  secure  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  first  priority  on  indent  government 
is  not  a  retreat  from  social  goals,  but  simply 
a  reaUsatlon  that  without  It.  thoee  goals  are 
meaningless." 

Kloe  going,  Senator!  AU  your  Uberal  friends 
laay  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  yaa.  But  tf  you  put 
yota  votes  wlien  yoar  awath  Is,  you  wfU 
always  be  Urtenad  to  ntpecttvilj  by  the  con- 
servative majority. 
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I  From  The  Washington  Star.  Oct.  18,  i»7j, 

MnsKii::  Why  Cak't  LxBEaiis  Raisx  Cad? 

Abottt  Bio  Oovkkkmemt? 

(By  Martha  Angle) 

Can  a  certified  Democratic  Uberal  stem^ 

in  the  traditions  of  free-spending  gov^ 

ment  find  peace  of  mind  as  a  fiscal  conservk 

tive?  -°«=tv8. 

"Why  not?"  says  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskl« 
D-Maa»e,  three-term  senator,  erstwhile  Dem ' 
ocraUc  vice  presidential  nominee  and  re^. 
ent  of  a  "perfect"  rating  last  year  from  ^ 
Uberal  Utmus  testers,  Americans  for  DmbT 
cratlc  AcUon.  "wno- 

"Why  can't  Uberals  start  raising  heU  about 
a  government  so  big,  so  complex,  so  eim^- 
slve  and  so  unresponsive  that  Its  dn^L 
down  every  good  program  we've  workedfor? 

"Why  can't  Uberals  talk  about  fiscal  »- 
sponsibiUty  and  productivity  without  feeUuc 
xmcomfortable?  ^ 

"We're  in  a  rut,"  Mviskie  declared  In  a 
speech  last  week.  "Our  emoUonal  stake  m 
government  is  so  great  that  we  regard  com- 
mon-sense  crlUclsm  of  government  almost  ■> 
a  personal  attack." 

As  chairman  of  the  fledgling  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  Muskie  is  attempting  to  extrSte 
himself  from  the  "rut"  and  to  drag  his  Ubaaa 
coUeagues  with  him  to  the  high  grovmd  eT 
fiscal  realism.  — o     o  « 

In  the  15  months  since  Congress  created 
special  House  and  Senate  committees  to  cany 
out  Its  compUcated  new  budget  process.  Mus- 
kie has  come  to  personify— on  Capitol  HUl,  at 
least— a  growing  political  skepticism  amnne 
Uberals  about  the  approach  that  government 
can  solve  any  problem  simply  by  throwlns 
enough  dollars  at  It.  ^^ 

He  has  become  an  outspoken  penny- 
pliicher,  a  preacher  of  reUUve  parsimony  in 
a  Senate  only  gradually  adjusting  itself  to 
the  poUtlcaUy  painful  demands  of  fiscal  self- 
discipline. 

In  the  process,  Muskie  has  moved  from  the 
periphery  of  power  in  the  Senate  "club"  to  s 
position  of  unquestioned  authority  and 
clout.  ■' 

"It's  almost  Uke  he  came  back  to  Ufe  after 
losing  everjthlng  in  1972,"  said  one  Demo- 
cratic coUeague.  "He  reaUy  enjoys  the  acUon. 
the  leadership  role  this  Budget  Committee 
has  given  him.  He's  helped  to  spawn  a  major 
new  institution,  and  he's  done  a  tremendous 
Job  of  it." 

Time  and  again  in  recent  months.  MusUe 
has  taken  the  Senate  floor  to  announce  that 
hU  committee  has  scrutUilzed  a  particular 
piece  of  legislation  and  found  it  undvUv  ex- 
pensive. ' 

With  equal  fervor,  the  budget  chairman 
has  tackled  a  massive  mUitary  procurement 
bUl,  the  sacrosanct  school  lunch  program 
and  a  fat  federal  pay  Increase— warning  that 
each  measure  woiUd  bust  the  budget  celling 
targets  which  Congress  itself  adcmted  last 
spring. 

Sen.  Henry  BelUnon.  R-C»la..  a  staunch 
conservative  who  Is  the  ranking  GOP  member 
of  the  budget  panel,  has  Joined  Muskie  In 
each  floor  fight,  helping  to  forge  a  surpris- 
ingly effective  coalition  which  has  won  every 
battle  It  has  waged. 

At  the  urging  of  this  Ideological  "odd  cou- 
ple," the  Senate  rebuffed  veteran  Armed 
Services  Chairman  John  C.  Stennis,  D-Mlss.. 
and  sent  the  mUltary  procurement  biU  back 
to  conference  for  further  pruning. 

Sen.  Oeorge  McOovem,  D-8.D.,  chief  spon- 
sor of  the  school  limch  and  chUd  nutrition 
blU,  was  so  impressed  by  this  initial  Budget 
Committee  victory  uiat  he  vtrttmtarlly  re- 
moved his  bUl  frona/the  calendar  aad  took 
it  back  to  confereaoe  tor  more  cuts. 

Aad  the  SenatoAeeded  MusUe's  warnings 
on  the  federal  vtfr  Increase,  voting  to  limit 
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raises  to  6  percent  Instiead  of  the  8.66  per- 
cent boost  reconunended  by  a  govenuaent 
panel  and  by  the  Post  Office  and  ClvQ  Service 
Committee. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  successes  scored  by 
the  Muskle-BeUmon  forces  produced  an- 
guished screams  from  special  Interest  groups 
at  both  ends  of  the  poUtlcal  qMctnun. 

One  pair  of  prominent  conservative  news- 
paper columnists,  bemoaning  the  fate  of  the 
military  procurement  blU,  claimed  the  en- 
tire budget  reform  process  was  a  "sheU  game 
to  fleece  the  Pentagon." 

A  councU  of  Uberal  organizations,  on  the 
other  hand,  warned  the  "Muskle-Bellmon 
ploy  to  promote  'fiscal  responslbUlty'  wUl 
serve  only  to  discourage  needed  initiatives 
In  Congress  to  speed  economic  recovery." 

Muskie  was  delighted  to  be  drawing  fire 
from  both  sides;  as  long  as  ever3rbody  was 
equaUy  angry,  he  said.  It  vras  obvious  the 
Budget  Committee  was  on  the  right  track. 

"When  I  took  this  job.  I  knew  I'd  run  Into 
criticism,"  he  said.  "There  Is  no  way  of  try- 
ing to  develop  a  discipline  of  this  type 
without  having  people  get  restive  under  it. 

"But  I  think  we  have  got  to  face  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  forever  push  for  a  bigger  and 
bigger  federal  pie;  I  don't  think  unrestrained 
federal  spending  makes  economic  sense  any- 
more, so  what  we  are  left  with  is  a  question 
of  determining  priorities." 

Thus  far.  Muskie  said,  he  has  been  pleas- 
antly surprised  at  the  acceptance  the  new 
budget  process  has  gained  in  the  Senate. 

"^  think  a  number  of  senators  probably 
voted  for  this  thing  tongue-in-cheek," 
Muskie  said.  "They  thought  it  was  a  cosmetic 
gesture,  too  compUcated  to  work.  I  suspect 
Biany  of  them  didn't  reaUy  think  we  coold 
effect  changes  in  the  Senate's  existing 
habits." 

There  are,  Indeed,  still  some  formidable 
pockets  of  resistance  to  the  new  process. 

No  one  has  been  more  upset  by  Muskle's 
budgetary  muscle -fiexlng  than  Sen.  John 
L.  McCleUan,  D-Ark.,  aging  cdiairman  of  the 
once-dominant  Appropriations  Committee. 

Until  the  Budget  Conunlttee  was  estab- 
lished. Appropriations  always  had  the  great- 
est influence  on  federal  spending. 

Now  Muskie  has  edged  Into  the  plctiu«, 
looking  over  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
duralder  and  alerting  the  Senate  when 
McCleUan's  troops  stray  from  the  guidelines 
laid  down  In  the  first  congressional  budget 
resolution,  which  outlines  various  targete 
for  spending  this  year. 

McClellan  has  been  doing  a  slow  bum 
aU  year,  sniping  at  Muskie  repeatedly  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  locking  horns  with  him 
behind  the  scenes  in  Jurisdictional  disputes. 

Muskie  insiste  McClellan  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  him.  "If  only  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  see  the  budget  process  as  we  see  It,  he 
woiUdn't  worry. 

"We're  not  trying  to  take  over  the  Job 
of  the  Appropriations  Cotnmittoe.  Out  con- 
cern is  with  overall  economic  policy  and  pri- 
orities, not  with  line- item  spending  deter- 
minations," Muskie  said. 

Other  Budget  Conunlttee  members,  al- 
though imwllUng  to  be  quoted  by  name. 
were  less  circumspect. 

"There's  no  question  that  the  powers-that- 
be  on  Appropriations  and  Finance  expected 
to  roll  right  over  us,"  one  Democrat  on  the 
committee  said. 

"They  realized  this  budget  process  can 
only  be  meaningful  if  It  supersedes  them  to 
some  degree,  as  I  think  it  has,"  he  added. 

There  are  stUl  pitfalls  down  the  road, 
this  senator  said,  noting  that  Mudda  has 
yet  to  tangle  with  Finance  Chairman  BusseU 
Long,  D-La.,  a  master  of  internal  power 
poUtics  In  the  Senate. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  Budget  Committee  Is 
likely  to  differ  with  the  Finance  panel  over 
taxation  policy— and  Muskie  is  sure  to  find 
Long  a  troublesome  foe. 

But  Muskie  has  Joined  the  big  boys  now. 


He  has  his  own  power  base,  and  Is  weU  on 
his  way  to  achieving  a  substantive  mastery 
unmatched  by  any  other  member  of  the 
Senate. 

Because  the  Budget  Committee  deals  with 
overaU  spending  priorities,  ita  memt>ers  have 
been  forced  to  undergo  a  crash  education  in 
vlrtuaUy  every  aspect  of  pubUc  policy,  from 
economics  to  weapons  systems,  from  oU 
prices  to  health  insurance. 

"It's  a  great  school,"  Muskie  said.  "The 
educational  process  Is  enormously  chaUeng- 
ing.  In  another  two  or  three  years,  there 
won't  be  anybody  in  the  Senate  who  knows 
more  about  the  way  government  operates 
than  the  memljers  of  ttUs  committee." 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Oct,  16,  19761 

Olamour  Years  Obscorx  Where  New  Deal 

Lett  Us 

(By  Judd  Amett) 

The  headline  In  the  Morning  Friendly  said, 
"Liberals  Join  Against  Big  Oovemment," 
and  from  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  we  had  the 
following: 

"Liberals  must  start  raising  heU  about  a 
government  so  big,  so  complex,  so  expensive 
and  BO  unresponsive  that  it's  dragging  down 
every  good  program  we've  worked  for.  Why 
cant  liberals  start  backing  away  at  the  regu- 
latory bureaucracy  where  It  keeps  coste  up 
and  competition  away?  Why  can't  Uberals 
talk  about  fiscal  responslbUlty  and  produc- 
tivity without  feeling  uncomfortable?" 

WeU,  as  a  Uberal  of  sorts  who  has  spent  lo, 
these  mays  years  in  the  doghouse,  I  wlU  try 
to  tell  you  why.  Senator. 

It  aU  began  with  an  historical  fact  which 
the  historians  have  preferred  to  Ignore — the 
New  Deal  never  had  an  exact  ending,  happy 
or  otherwise.  Under  normal  circumstances, 
would  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  have  found  the 
answers  to  unemployment  and  depression? 
World  War  II  intervened  and  he  became  a 
martyr  of  it,  as  though  he  had  lost  his  life  on 
the  battlefield. 

Around  nuirtyrs  we  have  a  tendency  to 
buUd  myths,  and  thus  FDR  has  oome  down 
to  us  as  a  leader  who  knew  what  he  was  do- 
ing. Because  of  the  overaU  blur  of  history,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  argue  against  this.  He  was 
a  magnificent  wartime  commander  and  we 
might  not  have  participated  In  victory  with- 
out him. 

But  the  problem  now,  as  Sen.  Muskie  re- 
minds us,  is  with  the  liberals  and  how  they 
have  drifted  away  from  reaUty,  and  to  answer 
it  you  stm  have  to  go  back  to  the  New  Deal 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  without  myths. 

You  begin  with  the  glamour  years,  1933-36. 
On  the  side  of  economics  there  were  no 
myths  in  thoee  days.  The  story  of  the  Oreat 
Depression  has  never  been  told  in  excess.  The 
country  was  on  ite  knees,  with  ths  capltallste 
the  most  abject  of  the  petitioners,  and  the 
Congress  and  the  president  could  do  Uttle 
wrong.  The  "First  100  Days,"  as  they  are  now 
celebrated,  had  few  detractors.  What  was 
wrong  with  "throwing  sioney  at  problems" 
when  practically  everything  else  had  been 
tried  to  no  avaU? 

But  then  you  move  on  to  the  second  phase 
of  the  New  Deal  and  you  begin  to  nin  into 
the  blur  of  history.  In  1987-88  we  had  a  re- 
cesslon-wlthln-a-depremlon  even  t.hwigh  the 
expenses  at  govenunent  had  mounted  and 
literally  milUons  of  citizens  were  on  the  fed- 
eral payroU  In  one  way  or  another.  We  had 
public  works,  and  civilian  conservation,  and 
projecto  for  artiste,  and  grow-nothing  aioney 
for  farmers,  and  the  dole  for  practlcaUy 
everyone  not  otherwise  covered. 

What  would  have  happened  had  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  New  Deal  gone  Ite  fuU 
course?  W^  wlU  never  know.  AU  at  once  the 
war  in  Europe  kicked  up.  we  became  the 
"arsenal  of  democracy."  and  we  have  been 
on  a  war  economy  ever  since.  We  do  not  Uke 
to  think  of  where  we  are  in  this  sense,  but 
It  Is  the  truth. 


This  brings  us  to  the  Uberals  and  their  lack 
of  ability  to  "hack  away  at  regulatory  bu- 
reaucracy," to  nUsquote  Ben.  Muskie  only 
slightly.  Why  this  shortsightedness,  this 
affliction? 

We  return  to  the  bltxrs  and  mytha  of  his- 
tory, to  the  first  phase  of  the  Mew  Deal,  the 
glaniour  years.  For  aome  strange  reason  the 
education  of  Uberals  has  never  gone  much  be- 
yond this  period.  They  have  been  left  with 
the  impression  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
met  the  Great  Depression  bead-on  and 
whipped  it  to  a  frazsle.  When  you  teU  them  it 
didn't  oome  out  that  way  you  become  a 
traitor  to  the  cause.  The  first  phase  of  the 
New  Deal  has  become  their  historical  bench- 
jnark  and  they  have  consistently  returned 
to  it  for  the  solutions  to  subsequent  prob- 
lems. 

In  no  other  science  wo\Ud  you  presume 
that  what  worked  In  1033-36  is  good  enough 
for  today,  but  that  is  the  peg  on  which  the 
Uberal  movement,  which  is  supposed  to  deal 
with  the  science  of  government,  has  been 
dangling  since  1046.  That  was  when  the  war 
ended  and  people  started  asking  the  same 
old  question:  How  do  we  eat?  Back  to  Phase 
One.  Harry  Truman  was  pvj«  New  Deal  and 
so  were  John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 
And  so  Is  Gerald  Ford,  when  he  isn't  pure 
Calvin  Coolidge. 

The  Uberals  should  have  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  an  earlier  hero.  Thomas  Jefferson.  He 
came  home  from  France  to  Join  the  first 
Washington  administration  as  secretary  of 
stete  and  was  Immediately  struck  by  how 
conservative  the  country  had  become.  For- 
ever after  be  was  against  high  taxes,  bureauc- 
racy and  public  debt.  Smart  fellow. 


SENATOR  JOHN  J.  WIUJAMS 
HONORED 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  many  in 
this  Chamber,  like  myself,  were  priv- 
ileged to  serve  in  the  Senate  with  John 
J.  Williams  of  Delaware. 

We  recall  with  tremendous  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  his  effectiveness  in 
insuring  wise  use  of  taxpayers'  money, 
and  in  requiring  of  Oovemment  the 
highest  degree  of  honesty  and  integrity. 
Senator  Williams'  retirement  a  few  years 
ago  followed  a  singularly  remarkable 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  I,  for  one,  have  missed  him 
greatly. 

On  October  12,  the  University  ot  Dela- 
ware dedicated  the  new  $4  milUon  Harry 
L.  Cannon  Marine  Studies  Laboratory 
at  Lewes,  Del.,  and  the  high  poln€  of  the 
ceremony  was  the  conferring  on  Senator 
Williams  of  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree. 

I  am  certain  all  who  know  Senator 
Williams  Join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
him,  and  in  expressing  appreciation  for 
his  contributions  to  good  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  describing  the 
ceremony  at  which  Senator  Williams  re- 
ceived an  honorary  law  degree  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRO. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f(dlows: 

fFrom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening  Jour- 
nal, Oct.  13,  1076) 
UD's  Complex  n*  Lewes  Hailed  as  MAanra 
MnxsrowB 
(By  Nancy  Kesler) 

Lewes. — A  brisk,  autumn  sea  breeze  pro- 
vided appropriate  accompaniment  yesterday 
for  the  dedication  of  the  University  of  Dela- 
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WH*^  M  mfiUoD  marine  studies  complex  in 


TIM  iiwWmsHj  oomblned  the  de<Ucation 
wltti  tte  eanfMTliic  o'  honor»rjr  doctor  of 
l»w  dagiMe  on  tbrmer  U.S.  Sen.  John  J. 
WniiMM  uid  Jo— ph  A.  Mendenhall.  who 
has  SHiad  aa  UJB.  ambassador  to  the  Mala- 
gaay  Bapoblie  and  director  of  the  Agency 
for  rmwiialliiiial  Development  in  Laos. 
Tb»  mm  ffcrtlttlaa  taicluda  the  Cannon  Ma- 
UAocmtory  and  a  4  <^ -acre  re- 
i  harbor  with  an  operations 
_ ,  The  Cannon  building  is  named  for 
tt>»  IMa  Barry  L.  Cannon  of  BrldgevlUe,  a 
m/utbm  ct  the  university's  board  of  trustees 
AvaSywn. 

Br.  WMMam  8.  Oalther.  dean  of  the  unl- 
rwally'B  Odlage  of  Marine  Studies,  was  mas- 
ter of  earamonlea  at  the  dedication,  attended 
by  mora  than  600. 

He  oaUod  the  dedication  an  "Important 
mllastraM"  la  efforts  to  provide  a  natlonally- 
racogalaad  marine  institute  to  deal  "with 
the  romplax  people-related  problems  of  the 
ooaatal  kmm  and  Continental  Shelf." 

Tba  Lawaa  facility  is  one  of  the  few  in 
tba  natton  gtvlng  ma)or  emphasis  to  coastal 
problMBs  aa  oppoaad  to  deep  ocean  research. 
Dr.  Bobart  B.  Abal.  director  of  the  national 
Sea  <araot  program,  which  has  helped  fund 
tba  tmTamty'a  marine  studies,  had  pralae 
'or  Oalther  and  the  program.  He  said.  "There 
la  no  oUmt  nnlveraity  in  the  country  that 
baa  BMvad  so  far  so  fast  as  the  University 
of  Delaware." 

He  alao  aald  no  atate  in  the  nation  has 
contributed  more  per  capita  In  matching 
funda  for  8aa  Gfarant  than  Delaware. 

Tbe  Lawea  complex  is  on  a  387-acre  cam- 
pus at  tha  northern  end  of  Pllottown  Road. 
The  Cannon  lab  overlooks  salt  marshes  at 
the  atta  where  Dutota  aettlov  established 
the  first  Kuropean  community  In  Delaware. 
AddltlODal  faculties  are  planned  as  part 
<•*  »  Hve-yaar  building  program  now  com- 
pleting tta  first  yeas. 

Tbe  laonege  la  Involved  in  teaching,  re- 
search and  service  acUvltles  both  in  Lewes 
and  Mewark.  There  are  more  than  70  stu- 
dents working  toward  graduate-level  degrees. 
Among  tba  toplos  imder  study  are  devel- 
opment of  a  cloaed-cycle  marlculture  sys- 
tem ftor  raising  oyatera  and  clams:  develop- 
ment of  aalt-totorant  plants  which  can  be 
uaed  for  food:  prediction  of  tides  and  waves 
in  tba  coastal  environment,  and  the  impact 
of  aqtldttng  oil  and  gas  resources  off  the 
Delaware  coast. 

Part  of  the  campus  at  Lewes  has  been  set 
aside  for  marine-related  governmental  re- 
seareh  faoliraoa  and  Industrial  development. 
Tlia  oooMaatlon  of  unlvenlty.  government 
and  Indostrlal  development  is  expected  to 
have  a  signlfleaat  impact  on  Lewes,  which 
for  many  yaan  has  not  expanded  its  tax 
base  or  created  new  Joba. 

In  the  degree  ceremonies,  WUliams  was 
of  flaeal  matten  and  public  ethics.  He  is  now 
a  reatdamt  of  lllUaboro. 

UeniVmbaU.  a  career  foreign  service  officer 
now  retlzad.  Is  tbe  only  University  of  Dela- 
ware graduate  to  serve  as  a  U.S.  ambassador 
in  this  century. 


laboratory,  called  the  Harry  L.  Cannon  Ma- 
rine Studies  Laboratory,  in  honor  of  the  late 
Harry  L.  Cannon,  a  member  of  the  univer- 
sity Board  of  Trustees  for  23  years.  Mr.  Can- 
non was  a  native  of  BrldgevUle. 

Dr.  William  S.  Oalther.  dean  of  the  uni- 
versity's College  of  Marine  Studies,  presided 
at  the  dedication,  which  took  place  outdoors 
on  a  brisk  fall  day. 

Also  participating  in  tlie  exercises  were 
Delaware  Oov.  Sherman  W.  Trlbbltt;  Dr.  Rob- 
ert B.  Abel,  director  of  the  National  Sea  Grant 
Program;  Dr.  Samuel  Lenher,  chairperson  of 
the  University's  Board  of  Trustees;  and  Dr. 
E.  A.  Trabant.  president  of  the  University. 

"This  dedication  is  an  important  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  the  university's  ma- 
rine program  development,"  Dr.  Oalther  said. 
"The  university's  efforts  to  provide  the 
state,  the  region  and  the  nation  with  a  na- 
tionally recognized  marine  institution  to  deal 
with  the  complex  people-related  problems  of 
the  coastal  zone  and  continental  shelf  de- 
pend on  top-notch  facilities."  he  continued, 
•'and.  in  that  respect,  I  think  we've  come 
a  long  way  since  the  first  marine  field  sta- 
tion was  established  In  Lewes  nearly  25  years 
ago." 

Dr.  Oalther  added  that  he  considered  Lewes 
"a  fine  home  town  for  the  College  of  Marine 
Bt\idles." 

Oov.  Trlbbltt,  in  a  brief  talk  before  the 
crowd  of  about  500  people,  called  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  marine  studies  complex 
"one  of  the  truly  outstanding  events  during 
my  administration,"  and  concluded  that  "it 
would  seem  that  progress  is  on  the  march 
here  In  Delaware. 

Dr.  Abel  had  high  praise  for  Oalther  and 
the  unlvereity  also,  saying,  "there  is  no  other 
university  in  the  coimtry  that  has  moved 
so  far  so  fast  as  the  University  of  Delaware' 
In  developing  marine  research  faclUtles. 

Dr.  Abel  added,  "there  is  not  a  dollar  In 
these  United  States  that  we  are  prouder  of 
having  spent"  for  the  Sea  Grant  Program, 
than  those  spent  at  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Receiving  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees 
were  the  Hon.  Joeeph  A.  Mendeuhall,  former 
U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Malagasy  Republic, 
and  the  Hon.  John  J.  Williams,  a  Sussex 
oountlan  and  former  U.S.  senator  from  Dela- 
ware. Dr.  Trabant  conferred  both  degrees. 

Following  the  dedication  and  conferral 
oeremomea,  a  reception  was  held  In  the  Can- 
non Laboratory  to  honor  membera  of  the 
Cannon  f  amUy  and  the  two  degree  recipients. 
Tours  of  the  facilities  were  given  following 
the  reception. 
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FEDERAL  GUARANTEE  OP  NEW 
YORK  CITY  BONDS  NEEDED  IM- 
MEDIATELY 


(Itom  the  Delaware   Coast   Press, 

Oct.  16,  1975 1 

Lawxa  CBrma  PpicATn — Ovxa  600  ArncND 

ClBXlCOlnXB    AT    COLLXCX 

Tba  Unlvaraity  of  Delaware  dedicated  its 
hew  $4  mlllloa  marine  studies  complex  In 
Lawea  during  a  pubUc  ceremony  last  Sun- 
day and  oonferrad  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
^^gnm  on  DeUwaraan  J<dm  J.  Williams,  a 
retired  174.  Sanator  and  Joseph  A.  Usnden- 
iwll.  a  Unlvanl^  of  Delawara  gradusts. 

The  new  faeUltlM  Ineluda  a  4H-scra  re- 
M»rth  vessrt  harbor,  an  S.OOO-square-foot 
operations  btUldlng  and  a  M.OOO-square-foot 


Mr.  HUB«PHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  this  morning  by  "a  high  admlnls- 
traUon  official"  that  President  Fbrd 
would  sign  legislation  to  ease  New  York's 
fiscal  crisis  Is  encouraging  news — al- 
though It  comes  very  late. 

I  am  hopeful  that  he  now  will  at  least 
give  consideration  to  legislation  I  have 
introduced  to  provide  a  simple  and  rea- 
sonable mechanism  for  averting  munici- 
pal defaults  and  bankruptcies  and  the 
serious  ctaisequences  that  would  ensue. 

Designated  the  Emergency  Intergov- 
emmmtal  Assistance  Act,  my  legislation 
Is  simple  so  that  It  can  be  Implemented 
quickly  to  meet  the  Immediate  crisis  Yet 
the  requirements  that  It  Imposes  are  suf- 
ficiently strtngent  that  only  ttie  wont 
cases  will  aindy  and  quaUfy. 

The  bill  also  meets  the  President's  cri- 


teria that  any  legislation  to  ease  New 
York's  fiscal  crisis  contain  "stringent 
restricUons."  ""went 

I  discussed  ttils  subject— which  Is  of 
great  concern  to  all  of  the  cities  of  our 
country— with  three  Washington  news- 
men on  Mutual  News'  Reporters  Round- 
up. It  was  broadcast  on  October  18 

The  reporters  were  Martin  Tolchin  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  Prank  Wright 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Robert  P 
Hurlelgh  of  Mutual  News  moderated  the 
program. 

During  that  discussion  I  indicated  that 
if  something  is  not  done  and  done  soon 
it  wlU  cost  every  taxpayer  in  America  a 
very  substantial  tunount. 

For  example,  a  1 -percent  Increase  in 
the  Interest  rate  of  municipal  bonds  now 
on  the  open  market  would  cost  taxpayers 
from  $2  to  $3  billion.  And  tliis  increase  is 
likely  to  occur  as  a  ripple  effect,  resulting 
from  New  York  City's  situation,  causing 
a  loss  of  confidence  in  these  securities  all 
aci-ass  the  Nation. 

As  I  emphasized  on  this  program,  tim- 
ing is  of  the  utmost  importance.  There- 
fore, I  hope  this  morning's  development 
means  that  we  can  now  expect  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
respond  to  the  New  York  City  crisis  sit- 
uation and  help  avert  the  severe  na- 
tional and  international  economic  reper- 
cussions that  would  occur  should  the 
largest  city  In  our  Nation  default  on  its 
debts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  this  Mutual 
News  broadcast  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

T«ANscan«r  of  Mutu.\l  News  Broadcast 

HuKLKioB.  Mr.  Tolchin,  will  you  take  the 
Urst  question,  please? 

Tolchin.  Yes.  Senator,  you  are  a  strong 
advocate  of  some  sort  of  Federal  Interven- 
tion to  ease  New  York  City's  fiscal  crisU. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  likelihood  that 
Congress  will  take  such  action? 

Humphrey.  I  think  it's  more  Ukely  now  I 
caii-t  sftlejy^  predict  that  it  will  happen,  but 
the^  has  been  a  rising  sentiment  of  support 
for  h^me  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  not  to  be,  however,  termed  "a  baU-out," 
but  rather  as  a  bridge  between  the  current 
situation  in  New  York  City  and  a  time  when 
New  York  City  can  turn  to  the  market  for  its 
bonds  and  its  securities. 

TotcHiK.  When  you  say  "more  likely,"  do 
you  mean  it's  more  lUely  now  than  It  was. 
say,  two  months  ago,  or  it's  more  likely  than 
not  to  happen? 

HxjMPHaET.  No,  I  think  It's  more  likely  to 
happen.  What  we  need,  however,  is  some  sup- 
port from  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  it's  about  time  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
realized  that  New  York  City  is  a  very  in^Ktr- 
tant  metropolitan  area  In  this  country  of 
ours.  It's  a  financial  center;  it's  an  interna- 
tional center.  It  would  be  a  blight  upon  the 
good  name  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
to  have  New  York  City  default  on  Its  secu- 
rities and  its  bonds. 

ToLCBur.  Just  along  those  lines,  as  a  for- 
mer Vice  Prealdent,  what  do  you  think  was 
tba  llkellbood  that  Mr.  RockefeUer  was 
speaking  for  himself  when  he  came  out  last 
week  for  some  sort  of  federal  action  to  help 
New  ToA? 
HxTMPHMtT.  I  believe  he  was  speaking  for 
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himself,  and  like  other  Vice  Presidents  who 
Have  spoken  up  for  themselves  on  occasion, 
be  has  been  swatted  down,  so  to  qieak.  He's, 
been  criticized  by  the  ipokamnan  of  tba  Pras- 
Ident — by  Mr.  Nesaen.  the  Press  Secretary — 
and  obviously  the  Administration  has  not 
rallied  to  his  position.  I  was  hoping  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  floating  a  trial  balloon, 
■o  to  speak,  to  see  what  the  public  reaction 
would  be.  But  I  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Administration  are  still  op- 
posed to  any  type  of  financial  assistance  to 
New  York  City. 

Tolchin.  Do  you  think  he  made  that  re- 
mark without  any  consultation  with  the 
President? 

HxrMPHaxT.  rm  afraid  be  did.  Well,  I 
shouldn't  say  "afraid"  he  did;  I  believe  that 
he  did. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  he  might  have 
consulted  with  the  President.  But  let  me  get 
It  clear  before  we  go  one  minute  further. 
There  is  no  gift  being  made  to  New  York 
City.  No  one  Is  contemplating  a  handout  to 
New  York  City.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
proposal  that  we've  advanced  to  the  Con- 
gress, of  assistance  to  New  York  City,  requires 
that  New  York  City  take  unbelievably  tough 
steps  to  put  its  house  In  order;  that  It  will 
have  to  come  under  the  general  supervision 
of  State  government;  that  the  State  govern- 
ment wUl  have  to  be  responsible  for  moni- 
toring all  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  city. 
All  we're  simply  saying  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  guarantee  taxable — and  I 
repeat,  taxable — notes  and  bonds  of  New 
York  City,  thereby  removing  New  York  City 
from  the  so-called  tax-exempt  municipal 
market  and  leaving  that  tax-exempt  munici- 
pal market  to  other  cities,  lowering  their  tax 
rates,  lowering  their  Interest  rates  on  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  New  York  City  deserves  this 
kind  of  limited  help  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

HuBLEicH.  Well,  Senator,  would  not  this, 
in  a  way,  avoid  the  claim  of  some  people 
throughout  the  United  States — your  own 
State,  for  Instance,  might  feel — the  people  of 
your  State  might  feel  that  our  taxes  should 
not  be  used  as  a  "ball-out"  of  New  York;  and 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  all  other  States — peo- 
ple In  those  States — might  feel  the  same  way. 
You're  suggesting  that  in  the  ultimate,  then, 
and  in  tbe  final  analysis,  after  all  things  are 
taken  into  consideration,  it  would  not  cost 
the  individual  taxpayer  of  the  country  any- 
thing from  his  taxes  at  the  moment. 

HuMFHXET.  Well.  let  me  say  that  if  some- 
thing isn't  done.  It  will  cost  every  taxpayer  in 
America  a  very  substantial  amount.  There 
are  over  two  hundred  billion  dollars  worth  of 
municipal  bonds  out  on  the  open  market 
now,  and  a  one  percent  Increase  In  the  In- 
terest rate  on  those  municipal  bonds  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  between  $2  and  $3  blUion 
dollara,  right  out  of  their  pocket.  Already, 
the  fact  that  New  York  la  in  trouble  has 
raised  the  bond  rates,  all  across  the  country. 
Cities  that  were  borrowing  at  considerably 
less  Interest  rate  are  now  paying  a  higher 
interest  rate.  So  the  guarantee  that  we're 
talking  about — which  does  not  mean  that 
the  government  puts  In  to  loan;  It  simply 
guarantees  the  bonds  and  the  securltlas — 
that  guarantee  will  cost  the  taxpayen  little 
or  nothing  unless  New  York  were  to  default. 
And,  of  course,  before  the  guarantee  goes  on, 
there  has  to  be  a  balanced  budget  in  the 
City;  the  State  government  has  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  making  sure  that  the  bonda 
will  be  paid,  and  under  the  biU  that  I  pro- 
pose, if  the  State  government  faila  in  that 
responslbUlty,  It  wUl  lose  its  revenue-sharing 
funds  from  the  Federal  Oovemmeut.  So 
there's  a  very  severe  penalty. 

I  had  a  letter,  speaking  of  that,  flrom  tha 
Uayor  of  MinneapoUa — as  you  know,  thaia's 
a  number  of  Mayan  that  have  been  down 


here  to  testify,  none  of  them  particularly  In 
love  with  New  York  City,  as  such;  we're  not 
talking  about  New  York  City:  we're  talking 
about  the  United  Btataa  of  Amsrtra;  we're 
talking  about  the  Amarlean  Oovammant'a 
position  In  world  economics — but  let  xam 
quota  to  you  a^iat  the  Mayor — llx.  Albert  J. 
Hofstede.  Mayor  of  Minneapolis — had  to  aay 
to  me.  and  I  Jtist  quota  one  paragn^h. 
"Therefore."  be  aays.  "the  problems  of  New 
York  City  are  unique.  They  reflect  a  need 
for  fundamental  changes  in  the  finamcing 
of  local  government.  If  we  fail  to  take  deci- 
sive action  to  assist  New  York  in  solving  its 
current  crisis,  the  shock  waves  will  be  felt 
directly  all  the  way  to  Minneapolis  and  be- 
yond." Now,  here  is  a  young  man  that's 
Mayor  of  a  city  that  has  a  very  good  rating 
in  its  bonds;  I  think  we're  triple-A  rating 
there.  But  even  trlple-A  rating  cities — that 
is.  the  best  rating  that  you  can  get  in  the 
bond  market — those  bonds  are  going  up  to 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  In  other  words,  the 
interest  rate  is  going  up.  So  let  me  Jota  Hel- 
mut Schmidt,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  who  when  he  was  here 
said  that  if  New  York  were  to  default  or 
if  it  were  to  go  bankrupt,  that  it  would  have 
serious  toternatlonal  economic  repercussions. 
And  many  of  oxa  leading  bankers,  as  you  now 
know,  have  stated  that  it  would  be  a  very 
Bcrlo\is  matter  to  the  financial  structure  of 
the  United  States — the  banking  system  it- 
self— if  the  New  York  City  bonds  were  to  be 
in  default.  Also,  you  must  remember  now. 
New  York  State  Is  tovolvcd:  New  York  State 
had  had  to  come  to  to  help  out,  so  that  New 
York  State  financing  Is  likewise  tavolved. 
This  is  no  little  chicken-house  operation. 
What  we're  talktog  about  here  is  something 
that  is  basic  and  fundamental  to  economic 
solvency  In  this  country,  and  to  the  banking 
structtu-e  of  this  country,  and  to  the  bond 
market  for  municipalities. 

Wright.  Senator,  last  week  I  was  sltttog 
in  on  a  session  with  you,  and  yoiw  attitude 
at  that  point  seemed  to  be  much,  much  more 
pessimistic  about  the  likelihood  that  Con- 
gress would  do  anythtn^  to  a  timely  fashion, 
about  comtog  to  the  aid  of  New  York  City. 
What  seems  to  have  changed  your  mtod  in 
the  meatntlme? 

HuMPHEiT.  Well,  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  very  serious 
nature  of  the  New  York  City  situation. 
Likewise,  there  have  been  heartnga  before 
the  Banktog  Committee  of  the  Senate;  Sen- 
ator Proxmire's  been  h<ddtog  those  hear- 
ings. I've  talked  to  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues; there  seems  to  be  a  more  friendly 
response.  But  I  have  been  cautious  Ip  what 
I've  said  today:  I  said  it  Is  more  likely  that 
there  can  be  assistance;  but  I  dont  think 
It's  anywhere  guaranteed.  Frankly,  for  this 
kind  of  assistance  to  be  forthcomtag  to  a 
timely  manner — and  time  means  every- 
thtog— I  think  It's  going  to  require  a  turn- 
around on  the  part  of  the  Administration. 

And  I  make  an  appeal  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  as  gener- 
ous with  New  York  City  to  loan  guarantees 
as  we  are  to  countries  all  around  the  world. 
My  gradoua,  weYe  taHdng  about  economic 
assistance  to  countries  throughout  the  world 
where  we  give  them  loan  guarantees  and  de- 
velopmental loans  on  terms  that  New  York 
City  would  never  get,  or  any  other  American 
dty.  This  Isn't  a  political  matter  any  more. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  sound  economics.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  afford,  as  a  country,  to  bave  this 
great  City  go  into  dsfault  or  into  bankruptey. 
It  isnt  Just  a  matter  al  tba  pride  of  New 
Toilura:  it  goes,  as  my  Mayor  of  Mlnnes^- 
olis  said,  the  rlppUng  aflsct  Is  fait  olear  out 
mto  ths  Mldwsst.  And  when  you  bave  the 
Mayors  o<  California  cttlas  and  from  tha 
Boutb — from  Baton  Bongs  and  from  ths 
North — ^Detroit — and  all  around  this  cotiai- 


try,  coming  In  and  saying  that  If  New  York 
defaulta.  it  wUl  throw  their  cities  into  a  fi- 
nanclal  crisis,  I  tbtak  It's  time  for  the  Oov- 
amment  of  ths  United  States  to  respond — 
and  reqmnd  promptly  and  afBrmaUvely. 

WaiBHT.  I've  also  heard  you  say  that  you 
think  tttat,  to  your  own  Judgment,  President 
Ford  might  be  getting  some  poUtical  capital, 
nationally,  out  of  his  oppoeltion  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovctnmant  dotog  anything  for  New 
York,  baaed  largely  on  your  potot  that  not 
everybody  In  the  country  loves  the  City  of 
New  York.  Would  you  think  that  would  be 
true  on  the  streets  of  Minneapolis,  for  ex- 
ample, where  people  see  their  own  property 
taxes  beginning  to  rise  agato,  after  getting 
some  temporary  relief? 

HnMPBXET.  Yes,  I  thtok  it  is  a  fact,  as 
I've  said,  I  believe,  to  your  presence,  that 
aid  to  New  York  City,  even  to  the  form  of  a 
guaranteed,  taxable  bond,  which  does  not 
mean  an  outlay  on  the  part  of  tbe  Federal 
Government  at  all.  that  is  not  popular.  But 
there  are  decisions  that  have  to  be  made 
that  are  not  popular.  It  wasn't  F>opular  out 
to  Minnesota  to  ball  out — and  that  was  a 
ball-out  of  Penn  Central;  it  wasn't  popular, 
but  it  was  necessary.  I  don't  think  It  was 
popular  for  the  Federal  Reeerve  System  to 
take  care  of  the  Franklto  National  Bank. 
I'm  sure  that  If  you'd  ask  tbe  people  out  in 
Minnesota  or  any  other  State,  "Do  ]«u  think 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  ought  to  ball 
out  Franklto  National  Bank?",  they  would 
have  said,  "WeU,  if  they've  made  mistakes, 
let  them  suffer  the  consequences."  But  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
made  it  clear  that  wbUe  he  had  no  particu- 
lar love  for  Franklto  National  and  didn't  ap- 
prove of  their  management  methods,  that 
were  Franklin  National  to  have  gone  down 
the  drain,  that  it  would  bave  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  banking  structure  of  this 
country.  So  what  some  of  us  bave  to  do  that 
study  issues  like  this  Is  to  vote  what  we 
beUeve  Is  right. 

But,  agato.  If  you  want  to  iday  the  politics 
of  it,  the  politics  is  to  condemn  New  York; 
to  say  that  it's  been  a  profligate  spender;  to 
say  that  it's  been  poorly  managed;  to  say  all 
the  thinga  that  many  people  know  even  to 
part  Is  true.  But  after  that's  aU  said  and 
done,  the  fact  la  you've  got  to  do  something. 
It's  like  a  person  that  has  abused  his  body — 

HxTRLxicH.  The  prodigal  son. 

HTTMPHaxT.  Yes.  And  there  comes  a  time 
when  you  simply  have  to  say,  "Well,  for  the 
good  of  all,  vre're  going  to  step  in  here  now." 
Now,  again  I  want  to  repeat,  there  is  very 
litUe  likelihood— I  thtok  tbe  chances  would 
be  one  In  a  thousand  that  New  York  will  not 
be  able  to  work  its  way  out  of  this  if  it  can 
get  a  government  guarantee  on  its  bonds.  It 
wUl  be  able  to  come  out.  because  the  program 
that  we  are  advancing — and  I'm  one  of  thoee 
that's  Involved — is  a  very  strict  program  of 
fiscal  reeponaibility,  sharp  cuts  to  the  budget, 
balanced  budget;  the  State  government 
taktog  over  the  responsibility  of  the  control 
of  the  City  finances,  and  If  the  State  govern- 
ment In  any  way  falls  to  that  responalbiUty. 
it  loees  its  revenue-sharing  from  tbe  Federal 
Government.  I  think  those  sre  tough  con- 
ditions. Very  few  borrowsrs — 

HnaLKiSH.  They  are  tbe  punitive  ooudl- 
tlons — 

HuMVHBXT.  They  are  almost  punitive,  y«L 

HmoJOOB.  Right.  Mr.  Tolebto? 

TooBiN.  Sanator,  if  helping  New  York  la 
such  an  unpopular  Issua.  why  are  abnost  all 
of  tbe  Democratic  Presidential  eafMlldatss 
and  proepaotlvs  oandUlatns  possible  eandl- 
datss — ^wby  h»va  they  aU  taken  such  a  strong 
position  to  favor  of  this  aid? 

HnMFHBST.  Wall,  flist  o<  all.  I  bellsve  that 
th*  men  that  youYa  talking  of  are  people 
that  bave  a  oomprahanaloa  of  tha  economic 
conaequencee  of  default  or  bankruptcy.  They 
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midentend  tb»  iasu*.  bamuse  ttiey  ar«  people 
thst  hav*  workad  bai4  In  Oongr— .  Seoond- 
IT,  aU  flf  ttem.  or  na^  of  them,  mn  be  in 
the  Nev  Totk  OankoonOe  prtmerx;  and  Z 
think  that  obvloualy  haa  aoma  Intetaat  to 
theaa.  However,  even  in  New  York  State  It- 
•eU.  tbeie  are  areaa,  Z^  sure.  In  upatato  New 
Tork  where  they're  not  parttcnlarly  anxious 
to  Jump  in  and  help  Hew  York  City.  I  waa 
Mayor  of  MlnneapoUa  and  I  know  that  many 
tUnea  ovt  In  tike  rural  oountryatde,  one  ol 
the  moat  popular  thlnga  you  oould  do  was 
to  be  acijaat  Minneapolis.  But  we  finally 
ware  ahto  to  get  people  to  understand  that 
we're  all  one  oooununlty.  And  in  this  In- 
stance, we  have  to  undersand  that  New  York 
City,  aa  ttte  nnandal  capital  of  the  world, 
the  port  of  entry  to  the  United  States,  with 
unique  problems — ^not  of  its  own  making,  by 
the  way.  becaoae  of  its  welfare  costs  which 
the  City  haa  to  bear;  there's  only  one  other 
dty  In  America  that  has  to  do  that,  and 
that's  Denver.  Colorado — there  are  unlqiM 
clroumatanoea  In  New  York,  even  with  its 
had  manaflement,  that  have  completed,  that 
have  bcooght  about  this  condition. 

And  whaA  vre  need  to  do  now  is  quit  spank- 
ing the  bad  boy  and  start  rebuUdlng  the 
quaUty  and  the  character  of  the  City,  and 
this  givaa  na  the  opportunity  to  do  it  under 
the  guaranteed  Joan  program. 

Wtaun.  Senator,  to  get  back  to  the  ques- 
tion at  timing  for  a  minute,  if  I'm  correct, 
some  at  the  payments  on  sofhe  of  these  bonds 
are  golag  to  start  coming  due  within  the 
near  future,  possibly  just  a  few 
least  with  aome  of  the  initial 
paymenta.  How  soon  would  you  think  that 
Coograas  might  be  In  a  poaltlon  to  act,  if  It's 
gcrtng  to  act  at  aU?  Will  there  be  some  de- 
faulting before  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is 
abU  to  act  if  It  decides  to  act? 

HoimnKr.  Timing  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  I'm  zu>t  at  aU  svire  that  the 
Congress  la  going  to  act  in  time.  I  wish  I 
oould  give  you  a  more  positive  report,  but 
I  do  think  one  thing  could  happen.  Number 
one,  a  concurrent  resolution,  or  a  joint  reeo- 
InUon.  oould  be  passed.  sUtlng  that  the 
Congress  will  act,  which  would  in  a  sense 
llrm-np  the  market  for  the  City.  Secondly, 
we  can  act  between  now  and,  let's  say,  the 
first  of  Deoember.  Time's  no  doubt  about 
that,  and  I  think  we  can  act  between  now 
and  the  middle  of  November.  I  think  there's 
aafllctent  time;  that's  an  adequate  amount 
of  time  to  procaai  even  a  difficult  piece  of  leg- 
islation soeh  as  this.  Then  I  think  you  also 
hfkve  to  kaep  In  mind  that  in  the  first  three 
montha  at  Wtt,  New  York  City  wiU  have  to 
i^prozlmately  a  billion  dollars  in 
flnt  three  montha  in  anticipation  of 
tkaX  wlu  eome  in  later  on  in  the 
Jnat  In  what  we  call  a  legitimate 
problem.  Now,  she  won't  be  able  to 
borrow  that  billion  dollars  if  she  goes  into 
tfateolt.  And  Uiatai  simply  mecm  that  all  of 
municipal  servleea  would  have  to  be 
Now,  you  and  I  know  that  that 
eaathappMi. 

I.  Can't  be  allowed  to  happen. 
WM,  It  cannot  be  allowed  to 
happen.  So.  why  don't  we  Just  setUe  down. 
■•  a  OavHiimant.  and  face  the  music?  If  New 
Tork  tfaCanlta  on  Its  Ixmds  between  now  and 
Ikll  aever  bo  aMe  to  go  into  the 
ft  billion  dollars  fbr  its 
-Sov  proUama  between  January 
Aad  that  wOl  mean  that  the 
i  will  not  be  eoUeoted.  the  police  will 
have  to  %•  taM  off.  Xb»  firemen  wlU  have  to 
be  laM  off;  the  monlelpei  semces  will  come 
to  a  halt.  Now  jon  eant  let  that  happen.  It 
wonld  be  Impoaalble  to  permit  that  to  hap- 
pen. That  wouM  be  as  If  a  foreign  enemy 
had  oonqoKad  and  ooenpled  the  City  of  New 
York.  Wli  eaat  let  that  happen;  and  it  isn't 
going  to  happen,  and  this  Is  why  I  appeal  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  to  be  sensible  about  this  thing  and 
to  come  to  us  with  whatever  kind  of  proposal 
they  want  to — as  tough  as  they  want  to  make 
It — but  the  Important  thing  Is  to  be  as  con- 
siderato  of  New  York  City  as  they  were  of 
Iiockheed  or  as  they  were  of  Penn  Central. 

Hoai.naH.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  ova  time 
is  up.  Our  thanks  to  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Democrat  of  Minnesota,  for  being 
ova  guest  on  Reporters  Roundup.  Oiur  thanks, 
too,  to  our  reporters,  Martin  Tolchin,  Wash- 
ington Correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Frank  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
ru  tell  you  of  next  week's  guest  lii  Just  one 
minute. 


THE  SIXTH  GAME  OF  THE  WORLD 
SERIES  BETWEEN  THE  BOSTON 
RED  SOX  AND  THE  CINCINNATI 
REDS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  Commissioner  Bowie 
Kuhn's  guest  at  the  sixth  game  of  the 
World  Series  played  last  night  and  early 
this  morning  at  old  Fenway  Park  In 
Boston. 

The  game  truly  had  everything: 
suspense,  nostalgia,  emotion,  and  in- 
comparable baseball. 

One  of  our  outstanding  sportswriters, 
Ray  Fitzgerald  of  the  Boston  Olobe, 
called  it  "the  best  game  ever"  and  sug- 
gested that  we  call  the  seventh  game 
off  and  let  the  World  Series  stand  at 
three  games  for  the  Cincinnati  Reds  and 
three  games  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  Ray  Fitzgerald 
has  a  point.  But  there  must  be  a  world 
champion.  And  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  great  Cincinnati  Reds  team.  It  must 
be  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 

For,  Mr.  President,  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  are  tfuly  "the  Incredible  team." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ray 
Fitzgerald's  article,  "The  Best  Game 
Ever,"  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Bxst  Oamk  Evse! 
(By  Bay  Fitzgerald) 
Call  it  oir.  Call  the  seventh  game  off.  Let 
the  Wwld  Series  stand  this  way,  three  games 
for  the  Cincinnati  Beds  and  three  for  the 
Boston  Bed  Sox. 

How  can  there  be  a  topper  for  what  went 
on  last  night  and  early  this  morning  in  a 
ballyard  gone  mad,  madder  and  maddest 
while  watching,  well,  the  most  exciting  game 
of  baseball  I  have  ever  seen. 

But  maybe  my  opinion  doesn't  count.  I've 
only  seen  a  thousand  or  so  baseball  games. 
Beds  manager  Sparky  Anderson  has  been  to 
a  billion  and  be  said  when  it  was  over,  "I've 
never  seen  a  better  one." 

It  waa  a  game  with  a  hundred  climaxes. 
fted  Lynn  hit  a  three-run  homer  and  the 
Red  Sox  were  cruising.  Easy  stuff,  take  Luis 
Ttant  out  suggested  the  sages,  and  save  hbn 
for  the  seventh  game. 

But  then  opportunities  went  sliding  down 
the  river — bases  left  loaded,  two  men  on  and 
no  out  and  no  production,  things  like  that, 
and  you  could  feel  it  allpping  away,  into  the 
batbag  of  the  Big  Red  Machine. 

And  then  the  maglo  began  to  disappear 
from  Louis  Tlant's  wand,  that  seemingly  tire- 
leee  right  arm  that  had  been  snaking  the 
baseball  past  the  Reds  for  so  many  innings. 
Snap,  crackle  and  pop  and  there  were 
the  Beds  ahead,  5-3,  and  King  Tut's  tomb 


couldn't  have  been  more  alleut  than  Fenway 
Park  as  Itant  began  the  el|^th. 

Why  he  was  allowed  to  start  the  inning 
was  a  mystery,  because  it  was  obvious  he  had 
tired  badly  in  the  seventh.  Maybe  Dartell 
Johnson  wanted  him  to  get  a  final  I^nway 
ovation. 

If  so.  It  cost  the  Bed  Sox.  because  Ce^ar 
aeronlmo  hit  'Hant's  first  pltoh  Into  the 
right  field  stands  to  make  It  S-3. 

And  in  the  skyview  seats,  the  sporting 
bards  of  America  began  typing  the  obitu- 
aries, like  this: 

"Death,  as  it  must  to  aU  teams,  came  to 
the  Boston  Bed  Sox  last  night  at  11:16  p.m. 
when  Rawly  Eastwlck  the  3d  .  .  ." 
Or, 

"The  powerful  Cincinnati  Beds,  stretched 
to  the  limit  by  the  tenacious  Boston  Bed 
Sox,  captiuvd  their  first  World  Champion- 
ship since  .  .  ." 
Or, 

'"nme  ran  out  for  the  marvelous  Luis 
Tiant  tonight  as  .  .  ." 

Ah.  yes.  there  were  deadlines  to  make, 
so  why  not  get  the  story  started,  because 
Bernle  Carbo  was  at  the  plato  and  barely 
able  to  get  his  bat  on  Eaetwlck's  pitches. 

With  the  count  two  and  two.  Carbo  was 
about  to  let  a  pitch  go  past  when  suddenly 
he  saw  the  ball  dipping  into  the  strike  zone. 
Carbo  chopped  at  it  like  a  man  cutting  sugar 
cane,  barely  fouling  It  off.  The  patient  was 
stUl  breathing.  But  the  36.206  relatives  were 
gathered  at  the  bedside  and  saw  no  hope.  It 
was  all  over,  as  the  saying  goes,  but  the 
shouting. 

Ah,  yes,  the  shouting.  The  screaming,  the 
dancing,  the  ab-so-lute  bedlam  as  Carbo  hit 
the  next  pitch  into  the  center  field  seats  for 
the  game-tying  home  run. 

I  sat  in  on  the  Bill  Mazeroskl  home  run 
that  won  the  1960  World  Series  for  the  Pi- 
rates, and  that  has  always  been,  for  me.  No. 
1  among  great  baseball  g^ames  played  under 
great  pressive.  Excitement  pyramided  In  that 
one  to  where  you  didn't  think  there  coiild 
possibly  be  any  more. 

Now.  the  Mazeroskl  game  Is  No.  2.  Last 
night  was  a  Picasso  of  a  baseball  game,  a 
Beethoven  symphony  played  on  a  pateb  of 
grass  in  Boston's  Back  Bay. 

Here's  the  kind  of  game  it  was.  The  Globe's 
Bud  CoUlns  was  assigned  to  do  a  piece  on 
the  game's  hero.  At  the  end  of  the  11th  in- 
ning, be  said  "I've  already  crossed  off  19 
heroes.  Maybe  they  should  play  a  tie-break- 
er, like  tennis." 

Or  listen  to  Pete  Boee,  who  said  to  Carlton 
Flsk  in  the  10th,  "This  is  some  kind  of  game, 
Isn't  it?",  and  later  in  the  dressing  room, 
"This  was  the  greatest  game  In  World  Series 
history  and  I'm  Just  proud  to  have  played 
m  It.  If  this  ain't  the  National  Pastime,  tell 
me  what  is." 

Bose  videotapes  each  game  so  he  can  sit 
back  and  watoh  them  later.  He  was  a  loeer 
in  this  one,  but  he  is  the  sort  of  competitor 
who  can  admire  such  things  as  Dwight 
Evans's  cateh  off  Joe  Morgan  in  the  11th 
that  saved  the  game. 

Sparky  Anderson  called  the  cateh  "the 
greatest  I've  ever  seen.  You  won't  see  them 
any  better." 

The  drama  pUed  up  like  cordwood.  Lynn's 
titanic  home,  the  Reds'  comeback,  Lynn 
slumped  against  the  fence  after  crashing  into 
It  trying  for  Ken  Griffey's  triple,  the  Carbo 
homer,  the  Reds  escaping  a  bases-loaded 
none-out  situation  In  the  ninth,  the  Evans 
cateh,  and  finally.  Flak's  game-winning 
homer. 

As  Flsk  came  aro\md  the  bases,  fans 
poured  out  onto  the  field  and  he  had  to  dodge 
them  on  his  way  home. 

"I  straight  armed  somebody  and  kicked 
'em  out  of  the  way  and  touched  every  little 
white  thing  I  saw,"  he  said. 
At  12:34  It  was  over,  but  the  people  steyed. 
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John  KUey  played  "Give  Me  Some  Men  Who 
Are  Stout-Hearted  Men"  and  the  fans  sang 
along.  He  played  the  Beer  Barrel  Polka  and 
Seventy-Six  Tromljones  and  they  sang  some 

more.  .  .    ,. 

Next  to  me,  Peter  Gammons  began  to  write. 

"What  was  the  final  score?"  he  asked.  In 
such  a  game,  numbers  didn't  seem  to  mean 
much. 

SENATOR  HUMPHREY'S 
STRENGTHS 

Mr.  MONDAIiE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
1976  Presidential  election  approaches,  we 
in  the  Democratic  Party  are  focusing 
more  and  more  attention  on  the  need  for 
a  unified  party  to  recapture  the  White 
House.  We  have  seen  the  legacy  of  dis- 
unity for  the  past  7  years,  and  I  believe 
we  now  realize  the  crying  need  for  a 
return  to  progressive  government. 

In  my  opinion,  no  one  in  our  party 
could  better  lead  this  effort  next  year 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mlimesota  (Mr.  Humphrey).  Hubert 
Humphrey  represents  all  that  Is  best  in 
the  Democratic  tradition — a  compassion 
for  people,  a  respect  for  the  law,  a  faith 
in  America,  and  a  desire  to  make  Gov- 
ernment work  again.  He  Is  a  man  loved 
by  the  American  people,  and  respected 
by  people  throughout  the  world.  And 
though  he  has  stated  that  he  vrill  not 
actively  seek  the  nomination,  more  and 
more  thoughtful  observers  across  the 
country  are  looking  to  him  m  the  man 
who  can  most  effectively  lead  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  victory. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  column  by 
James  Reston  outlined  effectively  the 
reasons  for  this  surge  of  support  for  Sen- 
ator Humphrey.  I  ask  untmlmous  con- 
sent that  this  column  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Humphrey's   Strengths 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — The  idea  Is  gradually  but 
definitely  getting  around  this  town  that  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  Is  going  to  be  the  Democratic 
Party's  nominee  for  president  In  1976.  Not 
80  long  ago,  nobody  expected  It,  Including 
Humphrey  himself.  And  a  lot  of  people 
closest  and  dearest  to  him.  Including  his 
wife  Muriel,  opposed  It.  But,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  It  won't  go  away. 

The  Democrats  have  always  thoxight  of 
themselves  as  the  young  party  of  the  future, 
and  after  President  Elsenhower,  they  bet  on 
the  rising  generation.  But  after  the  murder 
of  John  Kennedy,  presidential  power 
reverted  to  the  older  generation  of  Johnson 
and  Nixon,  and  none  of  the  candidates  In 
their  40s  and  60s  has  captured  the  Imagina- 
tion of  the  country. 

This  does  not  quite  explain,  however,  the 
slow  but  steady  drift  of  opinion  by  the 
Democratic  Party  power  centers  toward 
Humphrey.  They  could  have  gone  to  Sd 
Muskle  of  Maine,  or  Walter  Mondale  of  Min- 
nesota, or  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington,  or, 
if  they  had  been  bold  enough,  to  their  young 
governors — ^Brown  of  California,  Askew  of 
Minnesota,  among  others. 

But  when  Nixon  chose  Gerald  Ford  as  his 
vice  president  rather  than  younger  men  like 
Elliot  Richardson,  and  when  President  Ford 
nominated  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  his  vice 
president  rather  than  George  Bush  or  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  the  younger  men  on  his  "Short 


list,"  the  struggle  for  the  presidency  in  1976 
became  prlnuurUy  an  old  man's  race. 

In  any  competition  betvreen  candidates  in 
their  60b,  Humphrey  was  bound  to  come  to 
the  fore.  Like  President  Ford,  he  waa  elected 
to  Congress  in  1M8.  But  nobody  in  the  race 
now  has  been  more  involved  or  more  creative 
in  the  political  struggles  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, at  home  or  abroad,  than  the  senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  none  of  them  has  more 
respect  and  fewer  enemies  in  both  parties. 

Humphrey  la  almost  everybody 'r  second 
choice  for  the  Democratic  nomination,  but 
since  there  Is  no  yoimger  pc^uiar  first  choice, 
except  maybe  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachxisette,  who  la  not  available,  he  is  emerg- 
ing as  the  leaat  imacceptable  candidate.  On 
more  positive  grounds,  if  y6u  oould  take  a 
private  poll  In  Congress  on  the  person  now 
In  the  race  most  qualified  by  experience,  char- 
acter, abUlty  and  personality  to  be  president. 
Humphrey  would  undoubtedly  lead  the  list 
by  a  wide  margin. 

Even  if  the  question  were  put  to  the  leaders 
of  the  present  administration.  Including  Ford 
and  members  of  the  Cabinet  or  to  the  leaders 
of  the  ClvU  Service  or  the  Foreign  Service,  the 
answer  would  probably  be  the  same.  Nobody 
around  here  Is  very  happy  vrtth  the  question, 
but  given  the  likely  alternatives.  Hiunphrey 
has  even  more  private  support  than  public 
support  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  fairly  obvious. 
There  Is  no  present  Issue  of  domestic  or  for- 
eign poUcy  that  has  not  engaged  his  Interest 
over  the  last  25  years.  He  is  still  a  "big-gov- 
ernment" man,  who  believes  that  the  federal 
government  must  solve  aU  our  problems  as  a 
last  resort,  and  this  troubles  even  many  of 
those  who  like  him  most.  But  he  knows  every 
card  in  the  deck  in  this  city,  and  he  la  still 
the  most  engaging  personality  and  the  best 
pubUc  q>eaker  of  the  lot. 

The  fact  that  he  la  even  in  the  running 
now  Is  more  surprising  to  him  than  to  his 
detractors,  who  are  many.  For  he  was  very 
Ul  last  year  and  wondered  whether  he  could 
save  his  life,  let  alone  even  think  about  the 
presidency.  The  Ircmy  of  It  is  not  that  he  has 
recovered  bis  health,  but  that  he  has  made 
so  much  progress  by  giving  up  and  leaving 
everything  to  chance. 

Humphrey  has  been  a  fighter  aU  his  life. 
He  struggled  desperately  for  the  presidency 
in  1968,  with  Lyndon  Johnson  on  his  back, 
and  barely  lost  to  Nixon,  when  be  was  aban- 
doned over  Vietnam  by  many  of  his  liberal 
friends.  But  after  a  spell  of  grieving  at  Mac- 
alestor  College,  where  his  students  more 
than  anybody  else  made  him  forget  the  past, 
he  has  come  back  to  the  Senate  and  played 
the  role  of  mediator  and  elder  statesman. 

It  may  sound  corny  In  these  cynical  days, 
but  it  is  llteraUy  true  that  Humphrey  has 
come  to  terms  with  life  and  Is  no  longer  con- 
niving for  the  presidency.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  say  that  he  Is  beyond  ambition  and 
wouldn't  want  to  be  drafted,  but  he  won't  feel 
amputated,  as  he  did  after  his  loss  to  Nixon, 
if  he  doesn't  get  It,  and  this,  reaUy,  Is  his 
strength. 

For  the  more  the  others  run.  the  more  the 
people  seem  to  turn  to  men  who  don't  rtm, 
and  Humphrey  will  be  there  at  the  conven- 
tion in  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  Yc»-k 
If  his  party  wante  him.  He  is  om:  modem 
"happy  warrior,"  probably  the  best  candi- 
date the  Democrats  have  to  argue  fwr  their 
return  to  the  White  House. 


Nation  was  founded  as  a  tower  of  free- 
dom, demonstrating  to  all  men  that  it 
is  possible  always  to  preserve  the  basic 
dignities  of  man.  As  Americans,  we  cher- 
ish the  human  rights  guaranteed  us  in 
our  Constitution.  With  a  foundation  of 
such  basic  goals,  why  should  It  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  rise  in  this  Chamber  every 
day  to  urge  and  prod  you  to  endorse  these 
same  ideals  as  they  are  embodied  in  the 
Genocide  Convention? 

During  the  past  200  years  our  Govei-n- 
ment  has  striven  by  every  peaceful 
means  at  its  disposal  to  secure  a  nation 
of  Ideals.  These  ideals — yours  and  mine, 
the  Ideals  of  almost  every  American 
citlzoi — these  are  high  ideals  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  human  rights. 

Of  course  we  cannot  force  these  ideals 
on  any  other  coimtry,  but  we  can  cer- 
tainly try  to  influence  through  example. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  communication.  We 
know  how  the  peoples  of  all  countries 
look  and  sound.  This  is  an  age  where 
every  action  in  some  way  affects  the  ac- 
tions of  other  peoples. 

When  the  United  States  acts,  it  does 
not  act  behind  soundproof  walls.  The 
eye  of  television  sees  all ;  the  ear  of  radio 
hears  all.  Every  sound  is  translated  into 
every  language  and  transported  into 
every  nation  of  the  world.  There  are 
newspapers,  television,  radio,  news  film.s, 
and  photographs.  Reports  from  our  coun- 
try are  distributed  to  every  nation.  The 
attention  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  abroad  are  daily  drawn  to  the  ac- 
tions of  our  Nation. 

By  the  Senate  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  communicate  to  the  peoples  of  every 
nation  in  the  world  that  the  United 
States  still  supports  the  basic  democratic 
tenets  of  human  rights  upon  which  it 
was  founded.  Let  us  act  now. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  AMERICAN 
IDEALS  THROUGH  RATIFICATION 
OF  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PRO^MIRE.  Mr.  President,  next 
year  the  United  States  wUl  celebrate  Its 
200th  anniversary  as  a  republic.  Our 


REGULATORY    REFORM:    THE    AD- 
MINISTRA-nON'S  APPROACH 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  recent  Conference  on 
Regulatory  Reform,  Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
Public  Policy  Research  and  the  Hoover 
Institution,  was  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  Dr. 
Paul  MacAvoy. 

A  former  professor  at  MIT,  Yale,  and 
the  University  of  C!hicago,  Dr.  MacAvoy 
is  a  leading  authority  on  the  subject  of 
regulation,  having  written  numerous 
scholarly  works  on  the  subject,  including 
a  recent  book  published  by  AEI  on  the 
regulation-induced  natural  gas  shortage. 
I  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  AEI 
publication  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
consideration  as  we  debate  Uie  subject  of 
natural  gas  deregulation. 

In  his  prepared  remarks.  Dr.  MacAvoy 
discussed  the  deregulation  policies  and 
programs  being  pursued  by  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration. As  one  who  strongly  sup- 
ports regulatory  reform  and  is  working 
on  legislative  proposals  toward  that  end, 
I  am  pleased  by  the  President's  Initiative 
on  this  Important  issue.  I  attended  the 
White  House  Regulatory  Reform  Con- 
ference with  Members  of  Ckingress,  and 
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heard  the  President  stress  then  the  need 
for  iiuiHliiu  efforts  on  the  part  of  aU 
accsMee  of  Ibe  Vcderal  OoTermiMul,  Jn- 
ciuolDf  oncvBre  brandi  departoBfOBts, 
to  Uuvfuiv  the  eflefocT  of  ttie  regida- 
torr  preeeoa.  Tlie  President  has  sfnee 
called  on  the  heads  of  the  Independent 
agen^Bito  Mentlfy  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  earreot  and  proposed  regiflatlons.  to 
reduce  bactlets  eaid  ddays  In  regulatory 
proeeedlncs  and  to  reestamhie  procedures 
to  Insvre  (hat  consumer  Internts  prerail. 
In  tecent  appearances   around   the 
country,  the  President  has  been  em- 
phasMoK  Ills  administration's  commit- 
ment te  reculatorT  reform.  As  is  well 
knovn  to  my  ocHleagues  particularly  to 
those  Presidential  aspirants  in  Congress, 
tee  PresJdent  has  received  enthusiastic 
respooMS  from  audiences  eversrwhere  for 
advoeattng  a   crackdown   on   the   Mg 
brother  bureaucrats  and  an  overhaul  of 
the  Oorermuenfs  regulatory  system.  It 
Is,  thenfere,  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
White  Bbose  Is  following  its  rhetoric 
with  positive  legislative  proposals  for 
refonn. 
Aeoording  to  Paul  liiacAvoy.  the  Ftord 
■•— «-«--»tion  has  settled  on  an  overall 
to  legidatiOB  which  It  eon- 
»  most  ptftlei^  attainable. 
Rattier  than  reform  through  repeal  of 
wtrtatlona.  or  total  deregulation,   by 
inntrMiluiiRl    enactment,    or    reform 
through  taitenial  administrative  and  pro- 
cedoral    changes,    by    the    regulatory 
ageBdeo  themselves,  the  administration 
has  opted  for  legislative  reform,  by  pro- 
poeiBg   speelfle    statutory    changes    of 
eslsttag      regulatory      agencies      and 
praetlces. 

Whfltldonot  (luarrel  wtth  the  admin- 
Istratisa's  rationale  on  this  matter,  I  do 
regret  ttiat  the  adnUnistration  strategists 
appear  to  disooont  the  viability  of  a 
total  deregulatkm  anvoach.   Compre- 
hensive and  meaningful  reform  is  un- 
likely when  undertaken  by  the  regulators 
who  tead  to  resist  change  and  challenges 
to  their  ovn  authority  and  securl^.  Of 
course.  Internal  administrative  chants, 
such  as  the  Increased  use  of  Inflation 
impact  statemants  and  cost-benefit  anal- 
yses of  regulatoiy  actions,  should  im- 
prove the  ^iwatlops  (rf  the  regiilatory 
commhriont.  It  is  also  true  that  a  grad- 
ual approach  to  reform,  which  will  ac- 
commodate some  oompromlse.  has  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  attracting  broad  congres- 
sional aupport  than  total  deregulation 
Neverthelaas.  It  seems  to  me  that  pio- 
posais  to  abolish  unneeded  and  outmoded 
agencies  and  to  repeal  wasteful  and 
costly  rcgulatleos  would  prove  extremely 
popular.  A  Ann  commitment  to  genuine 
thorough  reform  cm  the  part  M  the  White 
House  would  doBonstrate  to  Congress 
and  the  bureaucracy  that  the  President 
means  husteiess  when  he  talks  about  i^u- 
Jatory  reftem.  Judging  from  my  mall  #tm1 
the  polls  I  have  seen,  I  think  this  is  what 
the  American  people  want  to  bear  from 
their  poUtical  leaders  as  far  as  Govern- 
ment regulation  is  conoemed.  Certainly 
the  Demoeratlo  majority  in  this  Congress 
would  be  relDctBat  to  aboUah  outright 
those  agendes  and  regnlattons  that  they 
helped  to  create  ata  the  years. 
They  are  also  unlikely  to  take  steps  to 


decmitrol  the  very  businesses  which  they 
have  long  been  making  scapegoats  for 
our  ecoDomlc  and  social  ills.  However,  I 
have  always  beUeved  it  good  political 
strateiTto  flgbt  for  more  than  you  can 
get,  Imowlng  that,  with  commitment  and 
compromise,  you  might  get  more  than 
you  expected  down  the  road. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  one  of  the  ques- 
tioners who  told  Paul  MacAvoy: 

Half  measures  conccminK  regrolation  are 
aomettalag  wbich  remind  me  at  the  charac- 
ter oC  Ooatoerskl  in  the  Brothers  Karamasov. 
When  the  deTil  came  to  Tislt  blm,  the  deril 
always  used  the  arguments  which  this  man 
had  once  believed  la  a  decade  or  so  before. 
.  .  .  Begulatlon  .  .  .  deeenres  W.  S.  QUbert's 
description  of  the  House  of  Peers,  an  InsUtu- 
tloti  Insusceptible  of  any  Improvement  what- 
aoerer  .  .  .  The  Administration  ought  to  be 
devoting  Itself  to  trying  to  get  rid  of  It 
rather  than  half-measures  .  .  .  The  appro- 
priate policy  Is  to  get  rid  of  the  Interstate 
Commeroe  Commlsaioa  completely  rather 
than  get  rid  of  its  anti-trust  exemptions. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Federal  administration  is  seeking  re- 
forms which  are  aimed  at  increasing 
business  competition  while  minimiging 
the  adverse  adjustment  impact  on  the 
industries  affected.  The  White  House  is 
wrolng  In  on  such  targets  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Pair  Trades  Laws. 
By  providing  regulated  Industry  with  in- 
creased pricing  flexibility  and  gradually 
Uberallzed  entry  controJs,  the  adminis- 
tration's reform  plan  Is  designed  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  help  con- 
sumers. If  this  approach  can  do  away 
with  the  prevalent  regulatory  practices 
of  fixing  minimum  prices,  stifling  com- 
petition and  encouraging  concentration 
in  certain  industries  and  markets,  then 
I  am  all  for  it.  I  look  forward  to  study- 
ing the  Presidents  specific  legislative 
measures  for  regulatory  reform  as  they 
are  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con  - 
sent  that  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Paul  Mac- 
Avoy s  September  10  speech  on  regula- 
tory reform,  together  with  the  questlon- 
and-answer  session  with  the  audience, 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rccxij„\TOBT  RxroaM 

Dr.  MacAtot.  1  havent  come  here  to  teu 
you  about  the  too  many  toodkn  and  articles 
that  I  have  published,  but,  rather,  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  regulatory  reform  move- 
ment In  the  Administration. 

There  Is  such  a  movement.  You  may  have 
dlfflcidty  perceiving  it,  which  reminds  me  of 
a  story  that  Is  true,  and  I  wlU  try  to  repeat 
It  word  for  word  because  It  occurred  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting  three  weeks  ago — no.  It  was 
six  weeks  ago — when  Secretary  Dunlop  ex- 
plained to  the  President.  In  Dunloplan  tones 
that  it  appeared  as  If  the  arrangements 
with — or,  the  bargaining  and  negotiations 
with  the  postal  workers  had  broken  down 
and  then  he  aald,  "Mr.  PrsaMent.  rt  appears' 
to  me  as  if  there's  a  good  chance  that  posUI 
yrrtoe  wlllcease  on  Uonday,"  at  which  point, 
Seoetary  Butx  said,  "How  could  you  tell'" 

(Laugtatar.) 

Thar»  is  a  regulatory  reform  movement  in 
Washington.  X  hop*  that,  by  the  end  of  my 
rsmarta,  yon  win  be  able  to  ten  that  It  exists. 

The  Administration  has  indicated  through 
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substantial  commitments  of  my  scarce  la. 
bor  and  capital  as  well  as  that  of  at  least  lo 
people  In  the  audience — who  came  bete  to 
flU  it  oat  to  make  sure  that  it  looked  well 
attended — that  we  are  embarked  on  a  per- 
Tastve  program  of  regulatory  reform. 

Today,  I'd  like  to  address  myself  to  three 
general  questions  concerning  our  current  ef- 
forts: What  are  we  doing?  Why  are  we  dolus 
it?  And  why  are  we  doing  it  now? 
Let  me  start  with  the  last  question  first 
As  you  all  know  so  well,  for  decades,  econo- 
mists have  been  decrying  the  effects  of  eco- 
nomlc  regulation  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
market  economy.  CounUess  arUeles,  nimter- 
ous  commissions  and  many  conferences,  have 
analyzed,  criticized  and  recommended  funda- 
me«tal  change  In  regulations. 

As  far  as  puUle  policy  has  been  concerned 
however,  this  activity  has  produced  no  aig.i 
niflcsnt  change.  Yet  now  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  sltuaUon  in  which  decidedly  pro-competi- 
tive regulatory  reform  legislation  has  been 
enacted,  with  regard  to  the  securities  indus- 
try, and  has  been  introduced — or  will  very 
soon  be  Introduced — to  reform  such  tradi- 
tional targets  as  the  Interstate  CommeKe 
Con^olssion,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Inderal  Power  Commission  and  the  Pair 
Trade  Laws. 

Becently,  several  events  and  condltlmis 
have  done  more  than  economic  research  to 
heighten  public  interest  In  regulatory  reform. 
The  Inflation  of  the  last  few  years  has 
prompted  serious  political  concern  with  the 
caxises  and  cures  «f  subsUntlal  price  in- 
creases. 

It  is  not  at  all  i4>parent — to  me,  at  least— 
that  micro  economic  regulation  la  a  major 
cause  of  inflation,  but  a  heightened  aware- 
ness of  prices  has  produced  a  suspicion  of 
the  regulatory  mechanisms  by  which  they 
have  been  determined  In  transportation,  com- 
munlcattons  and  other  regulated  Industries 
Although  deregulation  policies  have  long 
been  associated  with  daesloal  ccooomles,  s 
more  widespread  understanding— throogh 
osmosis,  at  least— of  the  cost  of  regulation 
has  made  regulatory  reform  an  lucreaslntfy 
non-partisan  Issue. 

The  non-partisan  flavor  of  the  movement 
has  probably  also  been  helped  by  the  in- 
creased participation  of  some  consumer 
groups. 

The  professional  consumer  does  give  poli- 
ticians of  aU  parties  Incentives  to,  at  least, 
analyse  the  antl-competltive.  pro-Industry 
aspects  of  regulatory  agencies. 

Most  Important,  however,  the  prospects  for 
regulatory  reform  have  been  Improved  by  the 
sheer  force  of  market  breakdown  in  certain 
regulated  industries. 

Drastic  reductions  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  real  service,  substantial  shortages  of 
natvttal  gas  and  Impending  shortages  of  elec- 
tric power  capacity,  are  attributed  by  many 
to  regidatlon. 

It  is  slgniflcsnt  that  governors  from  14 
states  last  week,  when  facing  natural  gas 
shortages,  were  able  to  accept  deregulatkm 
of  gas  prices  as  a  viable  long-term  solution 
even  though  the  President  specifically 
pointed  out  that  prices  will  rise.  This  re- 
flects an  increasingly  sophisticated  awareness 
that  lower  regulated  prices  with  no  product 
Is  not  the  preferred  solution. 

lliese  are  some  of  the  obvious  reasons  of 
why  reguUtory  reform  has  l>ecome  a  major 
policy  objective  of  the  Administration  at 
the  present  time. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  question  of  what 
It  Is  that  is  being  done  in  terms  of  concrete 
actions  in  legislation  to  reform  regulatory 
ptdley. 

There  are  basically  three  approaches  we 
could  have  taken  to  regulatory  policy  In  our 
work  the  last  six  months  or  so. 

First,  there  Is  deregulation  accomplished 
through  repeal  of  basic  regiUatlon— basic 
legislation. 
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Second,  there  Is  reform  through  legislation 
of  the  existing  regulatory  agencies  and 
practices. 

Third,  there  Is  reform  through  adminis- 
trative and  procedural  changes  within  the 
regulatory  agenciea  themselves  without  any 
new  legislative  directive. 

The  flrat  of  these,  complete  deregulation, 
has  not  been  politically  acceptable  in  the 
past  obviously. 

And  the  last  approach,  while  probably  lo- 
glstlcally  the  most  feasible,  has  not  been 
terribly  effective  when  put  into  operation  in 
most  instances. 

While  there  are  elements  of  all  three  ap- 
proaches In  the  Administration's  program, 
current  efforts  are  primarily  focusing  on  leg- 
islative ref<»rm  of-  the  existing  agencies. 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  explain  why  we 
are  not  going  to  do  total  deregulation  ttila 
afternoon. 

The  economic  argiunents  for  total  deregu- 
lation are  i4)peallng,  particularly  In  natural 
gas  and  in  some  branches  of  tranq>ortatlon. 

AS  a  poUtteally  achievable  alternative, 
however.  Immediate  deregulation  has  not 
been  able  to  muster  enough  support  to  be 
reflected  in  new  legislation. 

There  are  a  number  ot  reasons  for  this: 

First,  those  who  benefit  from  current  reg- 
ulatory policies  have  been  able  to  obstruct 
complete  deregulation  through  compromise 
even  of  the  slightest  degree  in  Congress  or 
elsewhere. 

Second,  in  a  w<x-ld  where  people  are  risk 
averse  and  lack  perfect  foresight,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  that  the  body  politics  should 
decide  to  proceed  down  the  regulatory  reform 
road  with  caution  and  with  st^w. 

Third,  total  deregulation — this  at^roach 
of  total  deregulation  seems  to  have  been 
doomed  In  bureaucratic  decision  making  be- 
cause it  lacks  the  room  for  compromise  on 
which  the  stability  of  that  process  d^>ends. 

We  have  turned  to  reform  by  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  existing  agenciea. 

If  total  and  abrupt  deregulation  i4>pears 
to  be  too  difficult,  administrative  change  In 
terms  of  practices  or  polldes  or  personnel 
appears  to  us  to  be  too  easy. 

There  is  a  view  that  the  purposes  of  regula- 
tion are  proper  but  that  the  results  have 
turned  out  poorly  primarily  because  of  ad- 
ministrative difficulties. 

Numerous  studies  have  called  for  organiza- 
tional reforms  to  Improve  reg\ilation,  and 
under  this  approach,  it  Is  argued,  that  the 
quality-  of  regulation  could  be  significantly 
improved  If  only  the  regulatory  agencies  were 
not  so  independent,  or  If  only  they  were  not 
so  dependent.  If  only  they  were  consolidated. 
If  only  they  were  broken  up.  If  only  they 
were  staffed  by  better  people,  and  so  on. 

Improved  regvUatlon,  in  fact,  through  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  could  take  two 
forms. 

First,  we  could  upgrade  the  efllclency  of  the 
regulatory  decision-making  process. 

Second,  we  could  improve  the  economic 
result  of  the  decisions.  Attention  shouid 
be  directed  to  both,  but  for  lasting  effects, 
we  feel  It  should  be  focused  on  the  economic 
effect  of  the  decisions  first  and  foremost. 

The  administrative  process — the  adminis- 
trative approach  to  regulatory  reform  over- 
looks a  basis  constraint  in  the  process. 

Many  agencies  were  created  by,  and  con- 
tinue to  operate  under  misdirected  or  mis- 
guided legislation. 

In  some  cases,  the  mandate  has  been  so 
constraining  as  to  make  the  impact  of  ad- 
ministrative  change,   reorganization   within 
the  Commission,  negligible. 
When  the  Federal  Power  Commission  was 

required  to  set  cost  base  prices  of  gas,  re- 
quired by  the  ooiirts,  In  the  preeence  of  excess 

demand,  that's  exactly  what  It  bad  to  do. 
In  other  cases,  the  legislative  mandate  has 


been  so  vague  that  regulatory  agencies  have 
been  virtually  unconstrained. 

When  the  legislative  mandate  is  vague, 
practices  usually  reflect  Incentives  offered 
conunissioners  and  they  become  quite  sus- 
ceptible to  Interest  group  pressure. 

At  other  times,  the  practices  of  the  com- 
missions under  a  vague  mandate  reflect  case- 
by-case  decisions  in  other  regulated  indus- 
tries as  imposed  on  them  by  the  Appeals 
Courts. 

Neither  substitute  for  a  statute  may  be  ap- 
propriate, thus,  practices  can  be  Improved 
over  the  long  run  only  by  legislative  changes. 
Suggestions  that  regulatory  agencies 
should  be  either  more  dependent  or  inde- 
pendent or  Independent  of  Congress  or  the 
Executive  Branch  have  been  made  a  number 
of  times. 

However,  regardless  of  where  formal  ac- 
countability rests,  it  seems  that  regulation 
remains  the  mechanism  with  great  potential 
for  granting  some  individuals  or  groups  eco- 
nomic gains  at  the  expense  of  others. 

A  move  towards  changing  accountability 
from  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  to 
true  Independence  would  tend  to  change 
the  identity  of  the  lobbyists  and  the  lawyers 
without  any  clear  prospect  or  any  improve- 
ment in  the  economic  effects  from  regula- 
tion. 

Another  conunon  suggestion  is  that  the 
mix  of  regulatory  decisions  should  be 
changed  from  a  case-by-case  approach  to 
more  general  rule  making. 

It  is  true  that  regulatory  agencies  do 
spend  large  amounts  of  time  and  effort  in 
case-by-case  proceedings  to  produce  a  large 
collection  of  intricately  detailed  regulation. 
More  rule  making  does  hold  some  promise 
for  Improving  the  regulatory  process. 

Such  Improvements  are  clearly  valuable 
and  should  not  be  belittied,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  more  rule  making  alone 
would  significanUy  Improve  transportation 
and  energy  Industries  now  operating  under 
regulatory  constraint. 

Perhaps,  the  most-common  suggestion  for 
reform  is  that  we  Just  need  better  people  to 
staff  the  regulatory  agencies. 

As  I  look  out  in  this  audience,  I  see  clearly 
10  better  Federal  Maritime  Commissioners 
than  tta*  odw  who  now  have. 

Outstanding  people  can  make  even  the 
worst  oonunlBslon  work  better.  But  out- 
standing people  are  not  supplied  conslstentiy 
by  the  market  unless  there  are  outstanding 
incentives. 

In  private  corporations  these  Incentives 
are  financial  and  non-financial  gains,  cou- 
pled strongly  to  profit  and  loss  indicators  of 
the  corporation. 

No  such  coupling  and  no  such  signals  or 
indicators  exist  for  the  regulators.  Their  re- 
muneration does  not  depend  on  ostensible 
measures  of  regulatory  efficiency. 

In  the  absence  of  a  mechanism  for  recruit- 
ing outstanding  people  and  In  the  absence 
of  Incentives  for  outstanding  results.  It  does 
not  seem  likely,  to  me  at  least,  that  we  can 
rely  for  long  on  a  personnel  solution  to  our 
regulatory  problems. 

The  solution,  once  again,  is  in  changing 
regulatory  institutions  so  as  to  provide  an 
attractive  OMnmlssion,  one  that  Is  based 
upon  goals  and  procedures  for  adding  to  the 
efficiency  of  market  performance. 

B^ulatory  reform  through  Internal 
changes  shouldn't  be  passed  up.  Indeed,  re- 
cent developments  have  been  encouraging. 
We  have  pushed  the  Increased  use  of  In- 
flation Impact  statementa  and  we  have  pro- 
posed strong  requirements  for  more  benefit 
cost  analysis  of  regulatory  actions  In  the 
dependent  rag\ilatory  commlatfona. 

These  have  a  potential  for  raiatng  the  qual- 
ity of  dedaton  iw^^^^g  In  the  commlwlons. 
I'm  alao  hopeful  that  Indepehdent  commla* 


slons  will  respond  positively  to  requests  that 
regulatory  delays  be  reduced  and  that  com- 
petition be  encouraged. 

The  basis  problem,  however,  is  with  the 
long-run  results.  Right  now,  while  the  regu- 
latory reform  movement  has  some  momen- 
tum, the  agencies  are  moving  In  directions 
which  most  would  agree  are  desirable. 

But  some  years  ahead  when  the  deregu- 
lators  have  spent  themselves,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  policies  of  these  agencies  will  re- 
flect business  as  usual. 

Real  and  lasting  reform  requires  legisla- 
tive change  in  the  legal-  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  these  regulatory  commissions. 

Well,  then,  what  do  we  have  in  mind? 
Much  of  the  regulatory  reform  effort  within 
the  Administration  Is  aimed  at  specific 
statutory  modifications  of  the  existing 
agencies. 

This  approach  is  taken  to  accommodate 
some  compromise  which  seems  to  be  a  neces- 
sary, if  indigestible  part  of  the  political 
process.  Over  the  past  few  months  a  rela- 
tively consistent  pattern  In  the  approach  to 
regulatory  reform  has  emerged. 

This  pattern  Is  evidenced  In  the  types  of 
specific  ref<M-m  measures  we  are  proposing 
in   legislation. 

First,  increased  pricing  flexibility. 
Second,  liberalized  entry  regulation. 
And   third,  elimination   of   antitrust   im- 
munities for  the  regulated  industries. 

The  consistency  is  also  reflected  in  the 
manner  In  which  theee  reforms  will  be  im- 
plemented, particularly  through  a  phasing 
of  dereg\ilatlon. 

The  two  most  important  types  of  provi- 
sions so  far,  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  are  the  pricing  and  entry  provisions. 
In  transportation,  the  lack  of  pricing 
flexibUlty  has  inhibited  the  abiUty  of  sellers 
of  services  to  meet  the  competition  of  sub- 
stitutes. 

In  other  industries,  the  lack  of  price  flexi- 
bUlty in  the  presence  of  severe  inflation  has 
put  regulated  companies  out  of  the  market, 
so  as  to  create  shortages. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  provide 
regulated  industries  with  increasing  price 
flexibility  by  creating  a  zone  of  price  reason- 
ableness, an  expanding  band  within  which 
regulated  firms  are  able  to  adjust  their 
prices  without  agency  Interference. 

These  bands  are  defined  as  percentage 
deviations  up  or  down  from  published  rate 
levels  allowing  a  fioat  in  the  regulated  price 
structiire. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  railroad  rate  set- 
ting. It  has  been  proposed  the  band  be  al- 
lowed to  widen  gradually  over  time,  thus, 
providing  more  effective  competition  in  the 
long  run. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Act  also  re- 
flecte  this  approach  of  phase  pricing  flexi- 
bility in  the  provisions  which  free-up  the 
rate,  which  may  be  paid  on  time  deposits. 
In  other  legislation,  such  as  the  forthcom- 
ing Air  Transportation  reform,  we  propose 
a  zone  designed  both  to  prevent  monopoly 
prices  In  one  airline  market  and  predatory 
price  of  a  multi-airline  market. 

As  a  second  type  of  reform  measure,  the 
Administration  proposes  the  liberalization  of 
entry  controls  as  the  method  by  which  in- 
creased price  flexibility  can  be  policed. 

In  the  proposed  air  transportation  reforms, 
for  example,  only  mlnlmiun  constraints  on 
entry  would  be  in  effect  after  a  period  of  flve 
years  of  progressive  liberalization  of  certifi- 
cate restrictions.  Provisions  to  expedite 
agency  prooeastng  of  entry  requests  are  an 
Important  part  of  this  reform  proposal. 

These  provisions  ooove  towards  the  goal  of 
increasing  competition  through  actual  and 
potential  entry,  whUe  mlnlmlalng  the  transi- 
tional adjustment  costs  of  the  regulatory  re- 
form package  on  the  exUttng  airlines. 
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A  third  category  ot  reform  is  the  removal 
oC  aatltruBt  Immunity  now  granted  to  nu- 
niM<ow  Uidustrlae.  Such  Immunity  serves  to 
eonatnUa  oonqwtltloo  by  petmltttag  indue- 
trlw  to  fix  pnoaa,  pool  revenues  and  set  ca- 
pacity IcvMa. 

The  Artrnlnletratton'g  proposed  trannwrta- 
^«^  reform  legMatlon  apedflcaUy  oatUwa 
th«  antt-ooaqwttttve  acttvltlea  of  Industry 
rate  barMMii  operatlnc  nnder  the  regulatory 
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Throughout  the  Administration 'a  reform 
pcoKTUB,  w»  have  adopted  a  poUcy  of  gradual 
Implementation  of  the  reform  measures. 

A  actawhUed  profram  of  phased  regulatory 
ehaace  Mrrea  to  mlnlmlBB  the  potential  for 
dtenqyttoB  and  allows  industry  to  plan  ahead 
and  mOpmt  ratUmally  to  this  change  in  the 
euvlrmusMnt. 

Tbenfore,  I've  come  to  my  last  question' 
W^ato  w  doing  this  at  aUT  The  cynical 
anaww  la  that  there  may  be  votes  In  it.  But 
I  thtek  tha  correct  answer  la  that  the  Ad- 
mlnlat^i^oa.  new  as  it  is,  has  already  catab- 
l"Md  aeonomlc  efficiency  as  the  tMwlc  poller 
objecttve. 

There  la  recognition  In  the  Administration 
tha*  m»  oaoatderable  ooau  of  reguUtlon  have 
been  borne  for  too  long. 
„'"^*°**  "V  printed  remarks.  I  have  sped 
through  tham  at  an  enormous  rate  in  order 
to  get  to  your  qusstlaas. 

O*''**  *•  have  15  minutes  or  so  of  ques- 
tionsT  Do  we  have  that  much  time?  Sure.  I 
Just  bought  IS  minutes  at  questions. 

Tea? 

Qneetlon:  What  are  you  propoBing  tc  do 
about  tho  airlines?  There  is  a  situation  now 
when  they  an  losing  considerable  sums  of 
money.  They  claim  that  the  deregulation 

Mr.  Mboax.  Kxcnse  me.  Would  you  step  ud 
to  the  mloMphoBe? 

*•*•  MsoAvoT.  If  you  stand  up,  I  think  we 
could haara Uttle  batter. 

>"•  Mwr.  rm  8t»re  liott  from  the  Waah- 
ingtoa  Foat.  Aaklng  about  the  alrllnea.  in 
particular,  they  dalm  that  deragulatlon  u 
going  to  eanaa  them  to  loae  more  money  than 
they  ai«  loitng  right  now. 
,  ■•»  ^Toa  propoaa  to  cut  fares  and,  yet, 
">^«»a  oonqMtttton  and  have  a  better  altu- 
atum  tor  eonaomers? 

Mr  MsoAwoT.  Stave,  you  are  surrounded  by 
paopto  aront  e»eenttve  oOoe  staff  who  have 
been  warc]^  about— people  at  your  table— 
who  have  been  worrying  about  nothing  but 
that  for  waeka  and  months. 

Tho  ^proaeh  ww  hava  taken  Is  to  obtain 
«  9004  psap  on  what  the  Induatry  is  going 
to  be  Ufea  cmir  a  Ave  to  ten  yaar  period. 

Thera  haa  not  been  a  stgniflcant  amend- 
ment of  the  legislation  setting  up  and  oc>- 
eratlng  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  since 
Its  Inoapttei. 

If  ^ft  new  leglsUtlon.  it  wUl  be  a  long- 
term  eront;  an  event  vhlch  ought  to  shape 
the  Induatry  ever  a  decade  or  more. 

Kow,  tf  weYe  looking  ahead  five  to  ten 
years,  with  good  GNP  growth  and  a  sub- 
stantial growth  of  atrllna  passenger  miles 
bey<md  the  GST  growth— because  there's 
heen  a  syatamatle  long-term  tendency  for 
aMtoa  passenger  mllea  to  grow  taster  than 
GMF— we  look  at  the  present  situation  as 
one  In  which  a  number  ot  mlatakea  were 
made  In  putting  in  capacity  too  aotm.  three- 
five  yaaia  aga  then  wa  can  aee  a  p»i— t^g 
out  of  tha  eneas  capacity— parUy  a  phe- 
nomenon ot  mlatakea  In  toswxatlng  partly 
a  phaaomanan  of  too  much  ngolattoa— and 
*  l*»*ii>  to  ot  tbm  growth  of  new  demand 
*>  aa  «a  paevant  tha  oocuironca  ot  the  loss 
oC  a  ripilfliaut  number  ot  alrllnea  through 
tha  ■iMtluu  at  oompatltlaB. 

'^  toraeartsoma  aMlnea  will  be  made 
^''••■■•••^'y  batter  off  by  opening  up  entry 
•ad  by  fsto  flezfbUty,  and  aome  wOl  be 
•~"^ (Off. 


But  because  the  phasing  occurs  over  a 
ten  year  period,  we  forecast  that  Ifa  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  any  substantial 
losses  of  particular  lines  in  the  process  which 
can  be  laid  to  regulatory  reform. 

There  will  be  people  who  wUl  blame  it  on 
regulatory  reform,  but  whether  It's  the  cause 
we  would  doubt  seriously. 

The  phasing  wUl  take,  roughly,  two  steps. 
This  biu  is  not  done,  but  I  can  describe  it  In 
general  terms. 

The  first  is,  we  have  the  strong  Impression 
that  the  Immediate  problems  having  to  do 
with  CH>portunltle8  to  enter  and  compete  in 
that  industry  have  to  do  with  the  toUored 
entry  certificates,  whereby  each  line  has  had 
fashioned  for  It  by  the  Commission,  by  the 
Board,  a  certlflcato  for  a  city  pier  that  says 
It  can  pick  up,  but  not  deliver,  or  deliver 
but  not  pick  up;  that  it  has  to  go  through, 
it  has  to  provide  so  many  trips  a  day.  These 
tailored  certificates  are  significantly  inhibit- 
ing of  entry  and  of  competition  amone  the 
lines. 

The  first  phase  o*  reform  Is  to  eliminate 
the  narrow  prohibitions  in  those  certificates 
that  already  exist. 

There  are  nine  airlines — ^believe  it  or  not 

IMtnndlng  service  between  Washington  and 
Boston.  You  don't  see  them  because  they 
have  tailcM-ed  or  narrowly  circumscribed  cer- 
tificates. 

We  forecast  that  if  those  prohibitions  in 
the  certificates  are  released,  there  wlU  be  a 
significant  Increase  In  the  nimiber  of  viable 
competitors  in  the  routo  areas  which  are 
growing,  primarily  the  Southeast;  secondari- 
ly, the  Southwest  and  Northeast  part  of  the 
country. 

The  second  stage,  after  removing  the  pro- 
hibitions in  the  certificates,  would  be  to 
aUow  the  entry  0*  airlines  into  city  piers 
they  are  not  now  serving.  And  we  have  phased 
that  so  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  these  new 
services  would  be  roughly  compatible  with 
the  rate  of  growth  that  actually  occurred  In 
new  entry,  roughly,  five  years  ago. 

So  we  get  back  on  the  path  of  growth  of 
entry,  but  allow  the  companies  to  do  this 
themselves,  without  going  through  these 
onerous  and  narrow  certificate  procedures. 

So  that's  a  two-part  process  which  you  can 
see— which  I  hope  you'll  be  able  to  see  when 
ws  get  It  out — strongly  em|diaslzing  the 
phasing  of  the  deregulaUon  over  a  consider- 
able period  of  time. 

Queetlon:  In  the  whole  field  of  transpor- 
totlon,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  protect 
our  profitoble  but  necessary  rlghte  to  serve 
cities  and  areaa  that  don't  have  any  other 
form  of  transportotion? 

Mr.  MscAvoT.  The  regulatory  reform  proc- 
ess is  not  a  vehicle  by  which  to  provide  sub- 
sidies to  those  that  seA  them. 

It's  a  vehicle  by  which  we  hope  to  change 
the  Institutions  which  are  encumbering  of 
competitive  performance. 

If  you  go  back  to  tha  formation  of  these 
commimlona,  we  find,  to  the  original  stotutes, 
time  and  again,  that  Congress  reluctantly  is 
moving  to  regulation  because  of  the  poor 
workings  of  a  iu>n -competitive  market. 

When  you  look  at  the  actual  pwformance 
In  transportation,  energy,  communications, 
you  find  that  the  way  the  commissions  have 
been  operating  Is  to  prevent  competltkm: 
not  to  supplant  and  compliment  competition, 
but  to  prevent  It. 

So,  given  the  original  mandates  had  a 
rational*— there  waa  a  good  reason  for  re- 
luct^^y  moving  to  government  control  of 
industry  here— we  have  got  to  get  back  to 
that.  T. 

Now,  this  Is  a  process  cSToiatltutioQal 
Chang*  which  doeaat  hava  mt^  doUan  in  tt. 
Wa  are  not  111  tha  boataiem  at  gtring  out 
«ottarr,  waVa  In  tha  -— — tw  ot  toying  to 
make     long-term     structural     cbangea     to 
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straighten  out  poor  performance  In  the  imm 
lated  industries.  ">e«gu. 

Now,  you  know  as  well  as  I  because  vxn 
cover  the  beat  far  better  than  I  do  tSt 
there  are  a  myriad  of  proposals  to  do  aMBT. 
thing  for  somebody  m  tha  tranaparta^ 
Industry.  I  think  we've  been  fairly  trmT^ 
that  to  date.  '?  "*•  of 

Are  yon  going  to  leave  the  questions  to  th* 
reporters? 

«i5j'.*^^''    '"™  G«>f8e   W.  HUton  from 
U.CX1A. 

Half  measures  concerning  regulation  sr 
something  which  remind  me  of  the  char- 
acter  of  Dostoevski  in  The  Brothers  Blarama. 
aov.  When  the  devil  came  to  visit  Min.  (be 
devil  always  used  the  arguments  which  ttia 
man  had  once  believed  in  a  decade  or  so 
before.  And  I  feel  the  same  way  about  half 
measures. 

BegiUatlon,  it  seems  to  me.  deserves  W  & 
OUbert's  description  of  the  House  of  Fton. 
an  InstltuUon  insusceptible  of  any  improve- 
ment whatsoever.  And  so  it  seems  to  n* 
that  the  Administration  ought  to  be  de- 
voting Itself  to  trytag  to  get  rid  of  it  rather 
than  half  measures  of  the  sort  you  men- 
tioned. 

There  Is  one  half  measure  vou  mentioned 
that  I  think  is  particularly  unlikely  to  bs 
successfiU  and  that  Is  the  i^pUcation  <tf 
the  antitrust  laws  In  these  Industries,  and 
e^jeclally  in  surface  freight  transportatkm 
where  it's  very  frequently  argued  that  as 
appropriate  solution  would  be  simply  get- 
ting rid  of  the  Reed-BuUwlnkle  Act,  which 
grants  the  carriers  an  antitrust  exemption 
provided  they  file  their  bylaws  and  so  <»' 
with  the  Commission. 

As  you  well  know,  the  ICC  has  Its  origin 
m  an  effort  to  stabUize  raUroad  cartels 
which,  after  the  Act  was  passed,  reformed 
themselves  as  these  tariff  bureaus. 

The  ICC  has  always  argued — and  I  think 
correctly— that  satisfaction  of  the  letter  of 
the  law  requires  coUustvs  rate  making.  That 
was  the  Intention  of  Congress.  Congress 
didn't  have  the  gute  to  say  It  to  the  Act 
prwramably  because  It  was  afraid  that  the 
Act  would  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

I  think  a  case  can  be  made  for  doing  what 
Robert  Kennedy  wanted  to  do:  End  the 
antitrust  exemption  where  mlnlmxun  rate 
regulation  was  dropped. 

But  simply  to  repeal  the  Reed-BuUwlnkle 
Act,  end  the  exemption  of  the  rate  bunans 
from  the  antitrust  lawa  without  doing  any- 
thing else  win  simply  restore  a  legal  anomaly 
which  existed  before  1»48. 

The  approprlato  pcOlcy  la  to  get  rid  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  comfdete- 
ly,  rather  than  get  rid  of  Ite  antitrust  exemp- 
tion. "^ 

My  friend,  Hugh  Norton,  who  teaches  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  I  under- 
stand tells  his  classes  that  the  ICC  should 
be  abolished,  the  building  torn  down  and 
the  ground  sown  with  salt. 

[Laughter.] 

It  se«ns  to  me  that  that 

[Applause.] 


It  seems  to  me  that  my  friend.  Norton, 
whom  I  admire  greatly,  somewhat  overstetes 
his  case. 

[Laughter:] 

I  see  no  particular  point  In  the  salt. 

[Laughter.] 

But  I  would  recommend  otherwise  that 
that  Is  the  course  of  action  which  the  Ad- 
ministration should  take. 

^Dr-  MacAvot.  To  answer  that.  I'd  have  to 
make  up  the  question.  [Laughter.] 

I  sympathliw.  On  tha  other  hand,  as  a  his- 
torian or  an  amateur  variety,  1  have  noted 
that  tha  aanlor  Senator  fram  Mdntana  has 
submitted  a  btu  to  Congress  to  do  exactly 
*•»■•  O^orge  suggests  every  year  In  the  last 
seven  years. 
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And  I  am  watting.  I'm  keeping  busy  la  the 
Uiverlm.  My  eoUeapiss  are  keeping  busy  to 
the  interim,  before  that  bUt  paaaaa.  There  is 
nothing  about  "sailing  tha  salt."  but  I  think, 
aioog  wlto  you.  I'd  atop  short  at  that  and 
accept  aU  the  rest  to  the  bill. 

The  question  Is  how  do  we  get  from  here 
to  there.  What  ate  the  steps  which  yo«  do 
not  find  Inconsistent  with  a  policy  of  more 
competition  to  tha  tegulated  Industries,  more 
flezlbUlty,  miato  freedom  to  Inlttato  tovaat- 
ment  and  productum  decisions  that  Improve 
tbe  quality  o<  service  until  we  pass  Mans- 
field's blU? 

I'm  Impatient.  I  started  to  aa  natural  gas 
deregulation  with  my  first  Yale  Ooaege  term 
paper  In  1956.  I  don't  think  there's  much 
chance  I'm  going  to  get  it  this  year;  that's 
only  ao  years. 

Where  do  we  go  to  the  toterlm  on  gas  oon- 
trols  to  start  that  Industry  back  up  agato? 
Well,  among  tha.vartous  proposals  wtddi 
have  been  made  to  the  last  few  weelcs  Is  a 
declaratory  Mil  propoaad  by  the  IMteral 
Power  Commission  to  oiimclato  their  rul- 
ing 7615  which  essentially  allows  companiea 
that  are  now  shcxt — Industrial  firms  that  are 
short  gas,  that  have  been  curtailed  by  tbm 
shortage  created  by  regulation — to  go  to 
Texas  and  buy  the  gas  totrasteto. 

So  the  way  to  deregulate  Is  to  make  the 
United  States  part  of  Texas  so  the  commerce 
clause  doesnt  apply. 

[Laughter.] 

Well,  that's  a  way  of  getting  from  here  to 
there,  Oeorge.  We've  got  to  do  It.  We  can't 
wait.  I  can  no  longer  wait  for  the  Nixon  bill 
to  deregulate  new  supplies  of  gas.  Tltotl 
only  been  four  years. 

We  need  gas  this  wtoter.  Tbe  FEA  projects 
that  unemployment  to  the  stote  of  Ohto  will 
be  Increased  by  400,000  people  because  of  the 
lack  of  alternative  sources  of  supply  to  proc- 
ess use  for  natural  gas  which  Is  curtailed  to 
that  state. 

Now,  if  we  wait  to  deregulate  nationally  all 
gas,  then  the  economic  costo  are  going  to  be 
substantial.  We  will  deregtilate  by  redefining 
the  sales  to  be  totrasteto  sales. 

The  supply  aide  of  their  market  Is  already 
deregulated  because  there  isn't  anymore  gas 
being  sold  to  toterstete  commerce.  So  w* 
deregulate  the  demand  side  by  making  all  the 
interstate  demanders  totrasteto  buyera.  Wen, 
its  not  clean,  it's  messy.  It  sounds  too  cuto 
for  words,  but  It  geto  the  Job  done. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  ma  how  we're  going 
to  get  rid  of  the  ICC  wlthto  tha  time  that 
this  administration  Is  to  Washington,  eradi- 
cate the  ICC.  How  do  we  do  It? 

Mr.  Hn.T0N.  I'm  sorry — I  thought  Z  was 
asking  you  the  question.  I  can  only  reoom- 
meud  that  the  admtolstratlon  advocate  the 
complete  deregulation. 

Administrations  since  the  Johnson  admto- 
lstratlon have  recommended  partial  deregu- 
lation with  very  small  success. 

Mr.  Moons.  Because  we're  keeptog  more  or 
less  on  schedule,  m  have  to  admit  Jiwt  one 
more  short  question  or  short  q>eech. 

Mr.  Chttmbkis.  I  have  an  unpopular  ques- 
tion but  one  that's  asked  repeatedly.  My 
name  is  Peter  Chtimbrls,  and  I'm  with  the 
Chief  Counsel  for  the  Mtoorlty  of  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

Ill  ask  you  the  same  question  I  asked 
Ralph  Nader  when  he  i^peared  before  us. 
How  are  you  gotog  to  fight  Inflation,  espe- 
cially that  created  by  oost-puA  wages,  with- 
out having  some  restrletton  plaeed  on  labor 
unions  as  far  as  their  exemption  to  the  Mttt- 
triist  laws? 

Dr.  MacAvot.  Well,  I'm  afraid  that's  not 
an  unpopular  question.  It^  a  question  I  can't 
answer.  We  have  attempted  to  follow  tte 
prescriptioBs  that  rve  laid  down  her*  of 
rough  pragmatism,  I've  taffuria«ed  my  pto- 
resBor  friends,  bwA  as  Oeorge  HUton.  by 
choosing  not  only  to  go  part  way  rather  than 
an  the  way,  but  to  oonoentrate  on  thoM 
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things  we  think  we  can  do  to  the  next  year 
or  two. 

We  feel  we  have  a  good  shot  at  regulatory 
reform  to  transportotion.  We  feel  we  have  a 
half -shot  In  energy.  We  feel  that  we  can 
make  some  progress  on  reform  to  the  mari- 
time area. 

We  think  we  can  do  something  with  the 
fair  trade  laws.  We  tUlnk  we  can  do  some- 
thing with  the  Bobtoson-Patman  Act;  that 
we  can  loosen  up  the  binds  or  tbe  controls  on 
those  areas. 

Why  do  we  concentrate  there?  Because  we 
think  we  have  a  shot.  We  think  we  can  make 
a  difference  In  the  next  year  or  two,  because 
we  have  very  strong  presidential  leadership. 

My  colleagues  sltttog  in  this  room  will 
write  a  piece  for  the  President  on  Commission 
X;  he  not  only  reads  It.  he  knows  more  about 
It  than  tbe  piece  suggests.  Be  doesn't  use 
prompttog  sheete  on  these  topics,  because 
he  knows  more  about  it  than  the  prompting 
sheets.  He  wante  to  do  It. 

And  we  have  got  that  momentum,  and 
we're  gotog  to  use  it  where  we  think  there's 
an  opening.  That  meana  that  we  have  made 
some  rough  and  ready  decisions  on  what  to 
do.  They  dont  include— regulatory  reform 
does  not  now  Include  working  on  the  anti- 
trust exon4>tlon  to  tmtons.  I  have  a  atrong 
Impression  the  courte  are  making  more  prog- 
ress on  that  than  the  legislature. 

Tbe  proacripttons  put  on  that  exemption 
by  coinrt  deeislona  to  the  last  three  or  four 
years  hava  been  remarkable.  It  may  vary  vsU 
be  tha*  wa'U  have  to  leave  it  to  that,  because 
with  the  time  and  the  resources,  with  the 
impelling  motlvea  to  get  on  with  It  to  trans- 
portotton  and  energy,  where  we're  getting  in- 
dustry breakdown  under  regulatlati.  we're 
Just  gotog  to  have  to  do  that  for  awhile. 

[ftpplawMt  ] 

Mr.  Moobx.  Thank  you,  Paul,  for  an  excel- 
lent talk.  I  for  one  would  Ilka  to  wish  yon 
and  tha  administration  the  best  of  luck  to 
this.  I'm  not  too  optimistic. 


A  STORY  OP  CX>URAOE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presktot,  It  Is 
a  wboUy  heartentng  oceurroioe  when  one 
chn  wltneas  a  family  that  emergee  from 
adTersI^  Into  miccees. 

In  the  dty  of  DeOraff.  Minn.,  this  last 
year,  the  father  of  a  family,  with  seven 
children,  lost  3  months  of  employmoit 
when  his  truck,  his  sole  means  of  support 
as  a  loog-dlstance  truck  driver,  was  dam- 
aged In  an  accident 

Although  the  Meyer's  family's  pros- 
pects looked  dismal,  they  somi  began  to 
improve.  Their  14-year-old  da^^ter. 
EILrlstin,  had  written  a  poem  that  had  re- 
ceived national  attention.  The  family 
previously  had  been  asked  to  copywrite 
and  sell  it  to  a  poster  company  In  C3ii- 
cago,  but  found  that  it  was  not  financial  - 
ly  worthwhile. 

So,  with  no  truck,  Mr.  Meyers  began 
to  try  and  market  the  poem  on  a  poster. 
It  worked  and  out  of  the  effort  has 
emerged  a  family  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Tfspart  of  the  family's  efforts, 
which  was  printed  in  the  August  issue 
of  The  Independent  Banker,  be  printed 
IntbeRacoKD. 

l^tora  bdng  no  otitjection.  the  report 
was  oRlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  SroiT  or  CousAGK  -* 

By  Bni  McDonald 

When  the  air  brakes  on  LeRoy  Meyer's 
seml-traller  truck  failed  on  a  steep  down- 


grade to  tbe  mountains  of  North  Carolina 
last  December  3,  there  was  bad  news  and 
good  news. 

Tbe  bad  news  was  that  Lee  and  his  truck- 
load  of  froeen  turlceys  were  about  to  go 
hurtling  over  a  cliff.  To  avoid  certain  death 
at  the  next  sharp  turn,  Lee  cramped  the 
wheels  of  the  careening  truck,  a  maneuver 
which  halted  the  vehicle  by  tipping  it  over. 
Lee  was  unhurt,  but  the  truck  was  a  tengled 
mees.  At  age  37,  he  faced  three  jobless 
months  whUe  tbe  truck  was  being  repaired — 
bad  news  for  the  father  of  seven. 

Tbe  good  news  was  that  tbe  enforced  idle- 
ness gave  Lee  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
most  unusual — but  successful — famUy  busi- 
ness, with  tbe  help  of  his  local  todependent 
bank. 

It  all  started  last  September  when  Lee's 
daughter  Kristin,  14,  wrote  a  poem  for  the 
Benson,  Mtonasota.  Junior  High  School  news- 
paper. It  is  called  "Friends." 

mends  are  people  you  can  talk  to. 
Friends  are  people  you  can  trust. 
Friends  are  people  who  share. 
But  most  of  all. 
Friends  are  people  who  care! 

The  poem  was  reprinted  to  a  national 
scholastic  magazine  and  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  a  poster  firm  in  Chicago.  They  aslced 
Kristto  to  copyright  the  poem  and  allow 
them  to  design  a  poster  around  ite  simple 
wisdom.  Kris  would  receive  a  royalty  of  ig 
of  a  cent  for  each  poster  sold. 

Then  came  the  truck  accident.  During  his 
enforced  Idleness  Lee  began  to  think  about 
the  poster  Idea. 

He  thought,  "If  that  guy  In  Chicago  can 
make  a  poster  of  the  poem,  why  cant  we?  " 

Lee  had  tha  poem  copyrighted,  then  hired 
a  onmmarotal  artlat  that  leattuwd  the  poem, 
me  one  they  picked  ahows  a  young  couple 
strolling  to  a  misty  field.  A  small  picture  of 
Kris  and  her  name  appear  at  the  bottom  of 
the  work  of  a  young  girl. 

With  the  Bketoh  under  bis  arm,  Lee  began 
making  the  rounds  of  retail  stores  and  book 
ahop*  to  Minneapolis.  Lee  proved  to  be  a 
good  salesman  His  dlrcctoess  and  warmth 
are  enhanced  by  an  arresting  physical  pres- 
ence— the  physique  of  a  defensive  Itoemau 
topped  off  with  a  fiwce  mustache.  But  really, 
who  could  refuse  a  240-pound  cross-country 
truck  drlTor  whose  merchandise  is  a  poem, 
written  by  his  dau^ter? 

Wlthto  a  day  and  a  half  Lee  had  token 
orders  for  2,800  posters.  IHan  he  went  to  see 
his  local  banker,  Btissell  Hanson,  board  chair- 
man and  executive  vice  president  of  Swift 
County  Bank  to  Benson.  Lee  received  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  and  the  declakm  was 
made:  the  bank  wo'Id  make  Its  first  "poetry 
loan." 

•T  wouldn't  have  gotten  anyplace  without 
the  support  of  the  local  banker,"  Lae  said. 

Tb*  bank  loaned  him  $1,400  to  tooorporate 
under  tha  name  of  Kat-Tlda.  Ins..  an  acronym 
for  the  seven  Meyer  children- KrtsMn-An- 
thony -llmothy-Tbomas-Andrea-lAurel-Bd  - 
ward.  The  kids,  ages  S  to  16,  own  the  stock 
in  the  corporation.  Lee  and  his  wife,  Phyllis,  a 
nurse,  are  directors.  Lee  became  a  one-man 
sales  force,  and  Phyllis  and  the  kids  took 
part  to  other  aspecte  of  the  business. 

Lee  gives  a  lot  of  credit  to  banker  Ross 
Hanson's  wife,  Bea,  an  Innovative  Benson 
teacher  who  helped  totroduoe  Kris  to  poetry 
and  who  encouraged  the  UaaOj  to  ite  busi- 
ness Ventura. 

When  the  truck  was  zoUlng  agato.  Lee  took 
an  armload  of  posters  with  him  on  a  run 
through  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohto,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  route  is  dotted  with  Howard 
Johnson's  gift  shops,  and  Lee  put  a  poster 
to  tha  handa  of  every  ««*'»fle"'  along  tha  way. 
Tha  posters  ^rara  staa^Htf  aatf  •dtevsaed 
to  the  head  b«iyer  for  Howard  JohMoa's  to 
New  York,  and  he  asked  each  glft-dup  man- 
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•g«r  to  drop  the  poster  in  the  mail  if  she 
was  favonbly  impressed. 

In  laaa  tlum  six  months  Lee  has  sold 
10.000  poaten  In  21  states.  They  retail  for 
•IJt.  Tlia  fiunlly  venture  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  nawapi^ter  articles  in  the  Twin  Cities, 
and  the  other  day  Lee  and  Kris  were  Inter- 
Tlewed  on  one  of  the  telerlslon  talk  shows. 
Kat-Tato,  Inc.,  perhaps  the  only  corpora- 
tkm  built  upon  a  poem,  is  today  a  cottage 
Industry,  but  Lee  feels  he  may  have  to  more 
the  operation  to  larger  quarters.  In  addition 
to  the  aaxas-lnch  paper  posters,  Kat-Tale  is 
also  producing  plaque  versions  of  the  item  in 
two  different  sices,  with  the  poster  mounted 
on  wood  and  deooupaged.  The  firm  is  also 
planning  to  double  its  asset  base  by  adding 
a  second  poem  poster. 

Swift  County  Bank  has  continued  to  fl- 
nano*  Kat-Tale's  expansions. 

"Wa  toM  Lee,  'You  keep  seUing  posters — 
well  provide  the  financing","  Russ  said,  "I 
think  this  la  a  colorful  example  of  what  the 
independent  community  bank  can  and  does 
do  for  local  people." 

Lw  la  on  leave  of  absence  now.  In  a  week  or 
two  b*  will  roll  across  America  once  again  in 
His  truck,  a  modem  minstrel,  hauling  turkeys 
and  aelllng  his  little  girl's  poem  coast  to 
coast. 

Tba  whole  episode  la  so  happy  and  whole- 
■oa»*— Walt  Disney  Productions  simply  could 
not  have  done  it  better. 


POREION  ARMS  SALES  MUST  BE 
CDRTAILEaD:  PRQXMIRE  AMEND- 
MENT TO  BE  OFFERED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with- 
in the  last  year  Uiere  has  been  a  grow- 
ing concern  that  the  expanding  foreign 
anas  sales  of  the  United  States  wHl  en- 
courage  a  series  of  regional  arms  races. 

Fhxn  a  sales  total  of  $2  billion  in 
1M7  to  $11  billion  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 
It  can  easUy  be  seen  that  there  are  no 
tf  eettve  controls  over  either  the  type  or 
magnitude  of  U.S.-sponsored  arms  com- 
mitments. 

Mjr  cdleague  and  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Senator  Nklsoh,  has  worked  hard  to 
tighten  the  controls  of  the  Congress  over 
anns  exports.  His  efforts  have  met  with 
BonaMeraMe  success  and  I  am  sure  that 
futore    initiatives    are    being    contem- 


The  foreign  pcdicy  implications  of 
these  sptraUng  sales  have  not  been  fully 
fTptelnfd  to  Congress  or  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Are  we  simifly  arming  nelgfh- 
boring  nations  which  will  then  use  U.S. 
anas  against  each  other?  WiU  these  sales 
eontriimte  to  a  drain  on  the  local  econo- 
ndes  at  ttie  sacrifice  of  eooacmic  devd- 
opmcnt?  Is  there  any  military  or  pcriUt- 
ical  ratiOBale  for  increasing  the  U.S. 
sales  program  by  $9  hfllion  in  8  years? 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  discuss  these 
questkKis  more  fuUy  before  the  Senate. 
I  win  (tfer  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
taiy  foreign  aid  bill  which  will  drasti- 
eaUr  curtail  both  governmental  and 
commerelal  arms  sales  by  the  United 
States.  With  only  a  limited  number  of 
exoeptloos,  such  as  the  NATO  countries, 
mel  and  South  Korea,  my  amendment 
vfflUnitt  yrnily  aims  sales  throu^  the 
lM«al  Govenunent  and  all  private  In- 
to $10  mUlka  per  country. 
>  vm  ha  iBdnded  to  permit  on- 
>  already  made  by  ttie 
or  rappocted  by  prior  appto- 


Fortbermore  there  will  be  a  section 


requiring  that  all  arms  sales,  as  (wposed 
to  actual  transfers,  be  coor^nated  with 
the  $10  million  limltatlcm  so  that  a  huge 
backlog  cannot  be  built  up  while  deliv- 
eries are  held  in  check. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  discuss  this  pro- 
posal in  greater  detail  at  a  later  point. 
In  the  meantime,  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  the  five  part  series  in  the  New 
York  Times  dealing  with  the  subject. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  first  two  articles  in  this  series 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  19,  1876  J 
U.S.  AxMs  8aij:  Rise  Btuls  Capttai.  Conckrk — 

OUUTZX   CONTROl.   Is   SOTrCBT   BT    COMGRXSS 

AS  Nation  Takes  Lead  ut  Mttnitions  Sau: 
(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

WASHiNCToir,  Oct.  18.— The  emergence  of 
the  United  States  as  munitions  king  of  the 
world  and  almost  daUy  reports  of  new  arms 
deals  with  foreign  Ctovernments  are  gener- 
ating a  fresh  sense  of  uneasiness  among  pol- 
icy makers  and  Congressmen  over  the  impact 
of  the  weapons  on  global  affairs. 

Sales  of  American -made  weapons  have 
risen  from  about  S3-blUion  a  year  in  1967 
to  about  Sii -billion  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
abetted  by  Federal  policies  of  liberal  credit, 
a  benign  attitude  toward  the  shipping  of 
arms  overseas,  the  preeminent  state  of 
American  military  technology,  the  rapid 
obsolescence  of  weapmns  and  an  almost  lim- 
itless world-wide  demand  for  more  guns. 

Congress  has  become  increasingly  em- 
broiled in  the  specifics  of  such  arms  deals 
as  tanks  for  Turkey,  missiles  for  Jordan, 
rockets  for  Israel  and  Jet  fighters  for  Egypt: 
at  the  same  time  Congress  is  considering  the 
general  idea  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  have  greater  con- 
trol over  international  shipments  of  miml- 
tions  made  In  this  country. 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
a  complete  reversal  of  United  States  arms 
policy  from  one  of  giving  the  weapons  away 
to  one  of  selling  them,  either  tot'^spot  cash 
or  on  liberal  credit  supplied  by  the  federal 
Qovemment. 

The  demand  for  American  weapons  has 
been  spurred  by  arms  races  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Persian  Oulf  because  of  the 
quadrupling  of  the  price  of  oU  and  the  desire 
of  the  petroleum  producing  nations  to  de- 
fend their  enormously  amplified  wealth  with 
steel. 

In  recent  months.  In  these  two  areas, 
which  account  for  more  than  half  of  Ameri- 
can arms  sales  overseas,  there  have  been 
reports  of  Pershing  missiles  to  Israel,  radars 
to  Egypt,  fighters  to  Saudi  ArabU,  ^wk 
mlasllea  to  Jordan,  destroyers  to  Iran,  anti- 
tank mlaslles  to  Oman,  bombers  to  Kuwait 
and  tanks  to  Yemen. 

While  orders  for  American-made  arms  ap- 
peared to  have  peaked  last  year,  the  probable 
effect  of  the  Cougresalonal  approval  of  the 
Stnal  accords,  which  would  provide  arms  to 
both  Egypt  and  Israel,  would  be  to  push 
still  higher  the  sales  of  American  arms,  spare 
parts  and  training  services. 

Increasln^y  vocal  critics  of  American  arms 
policy,  which  some  complain  is  a  lack  of 
policy,  note  that  tbla  country  seems  only  too 
wUIlng  to  aeU  to  aU  sidaa. 

Over  the  last  generation  a  dooen  nations 
la  conflict  have  battted  on*  ^Tio^^hw  in  Cen- 
tral Amaricaa  Junglas.  iClddla  iMtaiii  dss* 
erta.  East  Indian  «■»»»"««  sad  Asian  plataans 
in  wara  having  one  common  denominator — 
tlicy  were  foufptt  witb  anas  made  in  Amrerica. 
ouBUOLLa  acnoirs 

In  thousands  of  guerrilla  actions  spanning 
four  continfentB  from  Northam  beland  to  tbe 
PbUlppinss,  bordas  of  people  bare  bsen  kUlad 
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and  maimed  by  vtapoxm  whose  production 
translated  to  salaries  for  Amatlcan  wo«toi« 
and  profits  for  American  ocvporattona.  ^^ 

In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  militar* 
dictatorships  have  power  and  keep  immw 
with  munitions  sold.  lent,  and  given  Vm* 
with  the  endoraement— Indeed  even  the  en 
thualastlc  approval— of  the  last  six  Prtei 
ttonts  an<f-te  Ceagiesaes.  Since  the  end  rf 
World  War  n  the  Ufalted  States  has  shinned 
$100-bllllon  worth  of  weapons  to  136  nattou 
making  this  country  the  mvmltlons  king  of 
the  globe  with  arms  sales  equal  to  those  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  last  quarter-century  the  United 
Stotes  has  transferred  to  foreign  Oovern- 
ments  886  Phantom  Jete,  2,376  heUcoptea 
186  destroyers  and  destroyer  escorts,  IMO 
landing  craft,  5,000  Hawk  anti-aircraft  aiis- 
sUes,  28.000  antitank  mlaslles.  16,000  annorM 
personnel  carriers,  26,000  pieces  of  artUliry 
and  28,000  tanks,  plus  enormous  stocks  ot 
other  weapons,  spare  parts  and  services. 

Virtually  no  pubUc  debate  has  acooni- 
panied  the  Increasing  fiow  of  Amertcan-nade 
armaments  throughout  the  world,  and  only 
in  the  last  year  have  members  of  CongrsH 
begun  to  express  concern  over  the  potential 
danger  lurking  in  overseas  arms  sales,  even 
to  frlend]>  nations. 

"A  HKAI,  TRACaDT" 

"I  think  it's  a  real  tragedy  for  us  to  end 
up  being  the  arms  merchants  of  the  wodd," 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  told  a  Congrw- 
slonal  hearing  on  arms  sales  a  few  months 
ago. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Htunphrey  has  likened 
the  American  munitions  industry  to  "a  kind 
of  arms  supermarket  Into  which  any  con- 
sumer can  walk  and  pick  up  whatever  be 
wants." 

Defenders  of  overseas  arms  sales  say,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  necessary  to  couutQ'  Com- 
munist threats;  that  if  the  United  State*  did 
not  provide  the  weapons,  other  countries 
would,  and  that  weapons  production  trans- 
lates not  only  into  national  security  but  also 
profits  and  Jobs. 

In  Congress,  members  of  both  houses  are 
increasingly  questioning  what  the  arms  sales 
policy  of  the  Ford  Administration  is,  if 
indeed  there  is  one,  and  whether  the  nation 
should  adopt  a  different  course. 

Among  the  questions  they  have  ralssd 
about  arms  sales  are  these:  Are  they  moral? 
Will  the  arms  sold  trigger  wars?  Could  the 
arms  eventuaUy  be  used  against  the  United 
States?  Should  the  United  States  seek  a 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  limiting  the 
supply  of  conventional  arms?  Would  other 
nations  Increase  munitions  sales  if  the 
United  States  chose  to  curtail  shipments? 
What  would  be  the  impact  on  the  American 
economy  If  the  UiUted  States  drastically  re- 
duced foreign  arms  sales? 

"MERCHANT  OF  DKATB" 

In  discu&iiug  sudb  issues  before  a  Congres- 
sional committee,  Thomas  Stern,  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
Politico-Military  Affairs,  said:  "These  are 
valid  questions  for  Americans,  who  are 
troubled  at  seeing  their  country  in  the  arms 
supply  business.  The  Image  of  Merchant  of 
Death'  dies  hard. " 

Arms  esperto  here  are  also  expressing 
doubt  that  it  would  even  be  politically  pos- 
sible to  cxutall  the  production  of  weapons  for 
sales  overseas  because  of  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  loosely  alUad  arms  lobby  In 
th«  United  States. 

Tb»  economy  now  la  saddled  with  a  aelf- 
perpetuating  munltioos  industry  that  Is  bad 
for  long-tarm  •oonomle  poUoy,"  said  one 
knowladgeabis  Ssnata  staff  side. 

In  additton  to  tlie  inereaas  in  sliMr  volume 
of  arms  being  produead  for  otbar  oountriss, 
the  United  States  in  racant  ywrs  bas  radl- 
caUy  changed  its  pOlioy  on  the  mstbod  of 
transfSr.  UntU  a  decade  ago  most  of  ths  arms 
were  given  away.  Now  they  are  sold  for  cash, 
generating  fat  proAta. 
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)(oat  anas  transfers  are  financed  In  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

I  Direct  give-aways  of  materiel  and  services 
to  tanSfD'  Oovemments  under  the  military 
gggijtance  program.  About  S500-mlllion  was 
earmarked  la  1976. 

Foreign  military  sales  in  which  contracte 
for  the  arms  are  arranged  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, with  credit  terms  secured  through 
tbs  Treasury  Department's  Federal  FUuukC- 
log  Bank.  Current  rates  of  Interest  and  terms 
of  repayment,  about  8.7  per  cent  over  aU 
years,  are  slightly  below  the  going  market 
rate  for  international  loans.  In  the  fiscal 
year  197S  about  IS.S-blllion  in  orders  were 
placed  in  this  matter. 

Commierclal  cash  sales  with  the  foreign 
OOTerament  dealing  directly  with  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer.  Export  licenses  for  the 
material,  about  $l-billion  of  which  was  sold 
in  the  fiscal  year  1976,  must  be  issued  by 
the  State  Department. 

One  of  the  very  reasons  used  recently  by 
\  White  House  lobbjists  in  imploring  Congress 
\  to  lift  the  ban  on  arms  shlpmente  to  Turkey 
^^'-^..Mrt'fhat  tba  Turks  had  already  i>ald  #184,- 
rnUlion  in  cash  iixt  the  undelivered  weapons. 

BOON  TO  GRtTMMAN 

The  sale  of  80  F-14  Jet  fighters  to  Iran  has 
shored  up  the  troubled  Grumman  Aerospace 
Corporation  and  helped  to  brake  the  unem- 
ployment rate  on  Long  Island. 

"Throughout  the  world,  American  muni- 
tions agents  are  hustling  for  new  contracts 
with  the  covert,  if  not  total,  approval  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Military  assistance  ad- 
Tisory  groups,  composed  of  2,000  American 
military  personnel,  are  stationed  in  more 
than  40  countries  aiding  in  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  American-made  weapons,  as 
well  as  the  training  of  those  who  man 
them. 

"Munitious  sales  is  the  biggest  floating 
crap  games  in  the  world,"  said  one  arms  spe- 
cialist In  the  State  Department.  "The 
amount  of  money  Involved  Is  enormous  and 
everyone  Is  trying  to  get  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion." 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  the  world's  biggest  arms  dealers,  with  the 
farmer  outselling  the  latter  by  a  margin  of  2 
to  1.  But  France,  Britain,  China,  Italy,  Swe- 
den and  Canada  also  make  major  overseas 
arms  sales. 

During  a  Senate  subcommittee  hearing  in 
June,  Senator  Humphrey,  a  Minnesota  Dem- 
ocrat, asked  Lieut.  Gen.  H.  M.  Fish,  director 
of  the  Defense  Assistance  Agency,  If  the  De- 
fense Department  was  "bustling"  overseas 
ules. 

"no  huckstering" 

General  Fteh  replied  that  there  was  "no 
hustling,  no  huckstering.  Sales  will  be  made 
only  If  it  serves  our  national  intereste  and 
meets  a  valid  military  requirement." 

This  prompted  Senator  Humphrey  to  ask, 
"What  kind  of  security  do  you  get  out  ot 
giving  something  to  Haiti,  or  to  Paraguay?" 

Yet  former  oflksers  who  have  served  in  the 
Advisory  groups  overseas  say  that  the  unite 
hare  and  are  working  intimately  with  the 
Kales  representatives  of  American  companies. 
One  former  Army  colonel,  who  now  Is  a  staff 
aide  on  Capitol  Hill,  said  the  groups  "do  their 
best  to  convince  foreign  Oovermnents  to  buy 
American  weapons." 

While  serving  In  such  a  group  In  Europe, 
he  said,  the  overseas  agents  of  American 
arms  companies  "attended  all  the  social 
events  at  the  American  Bmbaasy."  Ha  added 
Uiat  even  the  air.  naval  sad  military  attachte 
gave  them  aid  by  such  things  as  setting'  up 
Interviews  with  high-ranking  officers  of  other 
OovemmentB. 

"X  thought  some  of  the  rslatlonships  were 


clearly  unethical."  be  added  of  the  links  be- 
tween the  agente  for  American  arms  and 
United  States  military  officers  stationed  over- 
seas. 

BtrTERS   "WAI.K   IN" 

lu  addition  to  pushing  the  sale  of  arms 
throxigh  the  Defense  Department,  American 
weapons  makers  are  also  confronted  by  other 
Ooverninente  whose  agents  "walk  in  the 
front  Aaai  demanding  to  be  sold  the  stuff," 
as  one  State  Department  official  put  it. 

He  cited  the  almost  unnoticed  arms  race 
now  going  on  In  South  America  in  which 
the  Peruvians  bought  tanks  and  Jet  fighters, 
prompting  demands  from  Chile,  Argentina 
and  Brazil  that  they  be  sold  similar  equip- 
ment. 

For  over  a  decade  the  State  Department 
had  a  tacit  policy  of  forbidding  the  sale  of 
sophisticated  weBp>ons  to  Latin-American 
countries  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
needed  there  since  there  was  no  otiteide 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  area. 

"It's  hard  to  say  no  to  the  reqtieste."  said 
Representative  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Democrat  of 
Indiana,  who  Is  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  is  Investigating  overseas  sales. 

"I  don't  teke  the  position  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  arms  sales,"  he  added,  "but  there 
has  been  a  disproportionate  attention  paid 
to  arms  and  not  to  the  economic  and  political 
aspects  of  the  sales.  Can  the  countries  afford 
them?  Win  the  sales  only  spur  new  demands 
for  more  weapons?" 

"BETTER   MOUSETaAP" 

One  arms  expert  here  said  the  military 
cliques  "are  always  looking  iot  a  better 
mousetrap.  If  one  country  gets  a  new  weapon 
ite  neighbor  wante  it  too.  In  the  Middle  East 
it  may  be  a  question  of  national  survival,  but 
In  Latin  America  it's  more  a  matter  of  na- 
tional pride.  There's  a  macho  attitude  to- 
ward weapons  too." 

An  American  representative  for  a  European 
raunitlcms  company,  who  Is  based  here,  said 
the  best  Incentive  to  the  sale  of  anns  Is 
the  knowledge  that  a  rival  nation  Is  also 
known  to  be  buying  new  weapons. 

"Is  It  really  up  to  the  United  SUtes  to  tell 
other  sovereign  nations  what  they  may  or 
may  not  be  allowed  to  buy?"  he  s>ked.  '"nua 
la  the  sort  at  patronizing  that  third  world 
nations  detest.  Tttey  want  to  make  their  own 
decisions,  and  in  a  laissez-faire  market  how 
can  we  say,  'No'?" 

"RAVE   NBVCB    ASKSO" 

But  one  attempt  is  being  made  to  curtail 
overseas  sales.  In  taking  up  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  later  this  month,  the  Senate  will 
have  to  consider  an  amendment  put  forth  by 
Senator  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Masaachu- 
sette,  and  co-sponsofed  by  eight  other  Sen- 
at<»8,  to  s\ispend  afms  sales  to  the  Middle 
East,  which  is  the  major  American  market. 

Senator  Kennedy  originally  had  sought  to 
goad  the  Ford  Administration  into  ^ipioMh- 
Ing  the  Soviet  VrOaa.  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
a  Joint  moratorttnn  on  arms  shlpmente  to  the 
area. 

"We  are  told  that  if  we  do  not  seU  arms 
other  nations  wlU  do  So,  yet  we  have  never 
tried  to  get  oommon  agreement,"  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said.  "We  have  never  asked  the  British, 
French,  the  Scandinavian  couatries,  as  wMl 
as  the  Soviet  Unkm,  whether  they  are  inter- 
ested In  any  kind  ot  raormtorium." 

The  Senator  said  he  was  particularly  irked 
by  the  fact  that  shipments  of  Ameriean-made 
anna  to  the  Mlddla  East  are  being  paid  for  in 
partby  tlM  higher  prioes  Americans  ai»  pay- 
lagfSr  oU,  so  that  "We  are  in  effect  funding 
the  whole  arms  race  in  that  part  of  the 

WTWld." 

The  Intent  of  the  Kennedy  amendment 
would  be  to  force  the  Administration  to  ex- 


plain what  Ite  arms  sales  policy  is,  not  only 
In  the  Middle  East  but  also  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  This  is  basically  the  aim  of  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson,  Demo- 
crat of  Wisconsin,  to  force  the  Administra- 
tion to  disclose  target  figures  on  arms  sales 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

At  present  Congress  may  overrule  the  Ad- 
ministration and  deny  the  right  to  export 
arms  costing  over  S26-mlllion  to  a  foreign 
country,  but  It  has  seldom  done  so. 

But  the  arms  lobby  both  In  Congress 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation  Is  bound  to  at- 
tack both  measures. 

A  warning  about  the  power  of  this  group 
was  sounded  14  years  ago  by  President  Eisen- 
hower during  a  farewell  speech  in  which  he 
offered  parting  words  of  advice  to  the  nation. 
He  spoke  of  the  "grave  Implications"  of 
weapons  making  that  posed  a  threat  to  "the 
very  structure  of  our  society."  Yet  his  warn- 
ing of  the  dangers  of  the  "military-Industrial 
complex"  has  been  all  but  forgotten  in  the 
Intervening  years. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  21,  1975  J 

U.S.  List  or  Aaiia  Paooucxas  ans  KxposTEas 

Sbows  Moax  THAir  1,000  Oomckbns 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

WASHINGTOIf,  Oct.  20. — Waving  and  Belling 
munitions  to  foreign  armies  Is  so  lucrative 
that  more  than  1.000  American  companies 
are  legaUy  engaged  in  either  producing  or  ex- 
porting we^xtns. 

Tlie  Federal  registration  certificates  of 
these  companies,  which  were  made  public 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Stete  Department's 
Office  of  Munitions  Control  at  the  request 
of  The  New  York  Times,  provide  an  exten- 
sive overview  of  their  operations. 

The  materials  turned  over  by  the  State 
Department,  more  than  2,000  copies  of  doeu- 
mente  weighing  some  25  pouadi,  filled  a 
large  cardboard  box.  The  documents  may 
ba  obtained  from  the  departments  TYofUkim 
of  Information  Office  at  a  cost  of  ae  oente 
per  page  plus  fees  for  secretarial  help. 

Many  American  companies,  long  Identified 
with  such  consumer  produeto  as  retrtgeeston, 
stoves,  sewing  machines,  washers,  eaaDsras 
and  toys,  are  also  producing  items  labeled  aa 
"arms,  ammunition  and  ImpleaentB  of  war" 
on  the  United  States  mnnltimis  list,  a  com- 
pendium of  producte  labeled  as  war  materials 
under  various  acta  of  Congress. 

In  many  cases  the  matorita  oonsbte  of 
sophlstleated  electronic  equipment  such  as 
laser  range  finders,  night-vlewlng  derloes  and 
tmderwater  acoustical  gear.  reflsctUv  the 
high  8tate'>f  American  technology  that  has- 
helped  raise  overseas  sales  of  this  cotmtrr's 
munitions  Industry  to  tll-bllllon  a  year. 

SlOO-BILUON    WOSTH 

But  lesser  munitions  items  are  exported  by 
hundreds  of  small  companies  whose  ammu- 
nition for  American-made  guns  and  spare 
parte  for  tanks  and  planes  attest  to  the  great 
amount  of  military  equipment  this  country 
has  either  sold,  lent  or  given  away  since 
World  War  n — about  SlOO-bllllon  worth. 

Many  of  these  smaller  companies  are  clus- 
tered In  the  shipping  district  In  lower  Man- 
hattan, near  the  Pentagon  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency 
here,  and  In  such  gun-running  neighbor- 
hoods aa  southern  Florida  and  near  tlie  Mex- 
ican border. 

The  giant  corporations  are  w^  represented. 
Aaoag  the  1,033  companies  lloaoaed  to  make 
or  export  arnu  are  152  of  the  "fortune  600," 
Fortune  magealnes  llsUng  of  the  biggest  in- 
dostilal  ooaapanies.  Anaong  the  laa  are  32 
of  the  largest  60. 

The  documente  furnished  by  the  State  De* 
pertment  attest  to  the  fact  that  a  vast  array 
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at  military  butiware  U  being  offered  for 
aal*  by  AoMrksui  Indvutry.  some  of  It  by 
onmpanl—  not  Mentlfled  In  tbe  public  mind 


IfOT    JVSr    SKWIlfO    MACHIjns 

The  Singer  Company,  famous  tor  over  a 
century  for  Its  worldwide  sales  of  sewing 
marhlnwi,  deroted  seven  and  a  balf  pagea 
in  Ita  nglstraUon  form  to  183  "United  states 
munitions  list  articles  manufactured  and/or 
exported." 

The  Items  Included  electronic  recon- 
naissance systems.  Intrusion  warning  devices, 
Inftared  surrelUanoe  systems,  landing  ap- 
proaeb  systems,  laser  measurement  equip- 
ment, hydrofbU  control  equipment,  gyrocom- 
pass systems,  grenade  launcher  components 
and  a  host  of  other  sophisticated  equipment. 

The  Butova  Watch  Company,  another  New 
York-based  corporation  long  identified  with 
oonsamar  products,  reported  its  munitions 
list  products  as: 

'TuMs  and  components  therefor,  mechani- 
cal and  electronic  ammunition  manufactur- 
ing manhtnes,  devices  for  activation  and  de- 
vlosa  for  detonation  of  mlsalles,  mlasUe  safety 
oomtral  Bwltebaa,  missile  safe  and  arming  de- 
Tlcaa,  mlasU*  fuidng  devices,  quartz  crystals. 
oadUators  and  timers,  power  supplies  and 
oonTsrteiB,  landing  systems." 

FOBB'S    LONG    LIST 

liany  of  the  larger  companies,  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  for  example,  manufacture 
so  many  different  types  at  armaments  that  a 
Vadal  attachment  to  the  munitions  control 
regiaUatWm  form  Is  needed  to  list  them  all. 
Vtard  reported  that  It  "manufactured  and/or 
wportad"  the  following: 

"Vlrsarma  and  oomponents;  guns  over 
caliber  JO;  ammunition  components  and 
parts;  launch  vMildes;  guided  missiles,  bal- 
llatle  mlsallea  and  rockets  and  components 
for  ahore;  gun  and  gun  sight  mounts  and 
mtasU*  cfBtema  for  vessels  of  war  and  other 
ipaetal  naval  equltmient:  tanks  and  military 
TtfUclaa  and  speclllcally  designed  compo- 
naota;  atreraft,  spacecraft  and  associated 
aqwtgimant;  military  training  equipment, 
miUtary  body  annor;  military  and  space  elec- 
trailfls:  Ore  control,  range  finder,  guidance 
and  control  equipment;  auxiliary  military 
equipment  Indudlzig  space  camera,  speech 
scramblers  and  cryptogn4>hlc  devices  and 
oomponents  and  armor  plate;  technical  data." 

TlM  OaiiM^  Motors  CorporaUon  reported 
10  pagas  of  munition  list  Items,  starting  with 
rUtaa.  bttyoneta.  mortars  and  flame  throwars, 
aad  ranglnc  Into  "bltdoglcal  agents  adapted 
for  uaa  In  war  to  produce  death  or  disable- 
ment In  human  beings  or  animals,  or  to 
damage  crape  and  planta." 

K.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  U  Co.,  which 
can  trace  Its  involvement  In  munitions  to 
aopplyteg  powder  to  Washington's  troops 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  sells  a  wide 
variety  of  weapons  either  through  the  parent 
ooapiany  or  a  subsidiary,  the  Remington 
Arms  Company  of  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

But  such  giant  concerns  are  not  the  leaders 
In  export  arms  sales,  becaiue  the  largest 
part  of  a  military  budget  these  days  is 
qwnt  on  aircraft.  Jet  engines,  missiles,  rock- 
etry, helicopters  and  the  electronic  equip- 
ment that  guides  and  protects  such  warcraft. 

Reflecting  this,  seven  of  the  10  largest 
weapons  exporters  are  involved  in  aerospace 
products.  Northrop.  McDonnell  Dotiglas  and 
LTV  OoriMratlon.  Jet  fighters  and  flghter- 
bombera;  Itatnm  and  United  Aircraft,  heU- 
coptars:  Hughes  Aircraft,  missiles  and  elec- 
troniea,  and  Oenaral  Bectrlc,  Jet  engines. 

I'lM  ttane  other  leaders,  Chrysler,  Ameri- 
ean  Motors  and  FMC  Corporation,  sell  <»»«vt. 
Jeeps  and  armored  personnel  carriers,  among 
otbar  mtmltlons. 

VBdarseorlng  the  trend  toward  electronics, 
mwntttons  list  registrants  include  scores  of 
such  oorpurata  names  as  Klectronlc  Assist- 
ance Corporation,   Red   Bank,   NJ..   Electro 


Switch  Ooq>oratlon.  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Elec- 
tronic Memories  and  Magnetic  Corporation. 
Lios  Angeles,  Electronic  Space  Systems,  Cor- 
poration. Concord,  Mass.,  Electronics  Cor- 
poration of  America,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Blec- 
trophyslcs  Corporation,  Nutley  N.J.,  and 
Electroeonlcs,  Ltd.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  academic  world  is  also  represented. 
The  Calspan  Corporation,  which  gives  Ita  ad- 
dress as  P.O.  Box  236,  Buffalo,  N.T.  14221.  lists 
Its  parent  or  holding  company  as  Cornell 
Unlverlsty. 

STKACTTSE    V.    CONCZXN 

Calspan  said  it  exported  technical  data, 
specifically  a  "proposal  for  consultant  study 
of  an  electronic  warfare  test  facility."  The 
company's  registration  said  it  had  either 
produced  or  exported  "various  (munitions] 
list  Items  including  the  above  for  about  25 
years"  and  that  its  customers  had  included 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Another  college-related  registrant  Is  the 
Syracuse  University  Research  Corporation, 
founded  in  1967.  The  company  reported  ex- 
porting a  wide  variety  of  munitions  list  items 
for  aircraft  and  spacecraft.  Including  "clas- 
sified articles." 

The  Federal  Cartridge  Corporation  of  Min- 
neapolis, a  maker  of  firearms  and  ammiml- 
tlon,  reported  Its  parent  company  as  the 
Olln  Poimdation,  a  charitable  foundation, 
of  99  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 

Tre  Arabian  American  Oil  Company 
(Aramco)— owned  60  per  cent  by  Saudi 
Arabia  and  40  per  cent  by  the  Exxon  Corpora- 
tion. Texaco,  Inc.,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California  and  the  MobU  Oil  Corporation — 
reported  exporting  from  the  United  States 
the  following  munitions-list  Items: 

"Firearms,  ammunition,  explosives,  aircraft 
and  related  articles,  military  electronics,  aux- 
iliary military  equipment  and  miscellaneous 
articles." 

Dozens  of  subsidiary  companies  are  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  munitions  list 
items  far  removed  from  the  products  usual- 
ly associated  with  their  parent  corporations. 
The  Ex-Cell-O  Corporation  of  Detroit,  well 
known  to  model  makers  for  its  hobby  knives, 
reported  that  a  subsidiary,  the  Cadillac  Gage 
Company,  "manufactures  and  sells  the  com- 
mando armored  car,  the  Stoner  6a-A  weapon 
system  and  power  control  systems  for  certain 
models  of  U.S.  main  battle  tanks." 

nilnois  Central  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Chi- 
cago, which  started  in  the  corporate  world 
as  the  nilnois  Central  Railroad,  reported 
.  that  a  subsidiary,  the  Abex  Corporation  of 
530  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  makes  and  sells 
eight  categories  of  items  on  the  mimitions 
list. 

CAinnNc  jAxa 
The  Ball  Corporation  of  Mimcie,  Ind.,  noted 
for  Its  home  canning  Jars,  reported  that  its 
Ball  Brothers  Research  Corporation  of  Boul- 
der, Colo.,  manufactuires  aerospace  drive  as- 
semblies, pointing  controls  and  space  lubri- 
cation. 

The  National  Lead  Company,  which  lie- 
c»me  N  L  Industries  of  New  York,  is  Involved 
in  the  munitions  business  through  its  IXMh- 
ler-Jarvla  Division,  which  makes  artillery, 
mlaalle  and  aircraft  components. 

Some  American  arms-makers  selling 
abroad  are  themselves  sidMUharles  of  for- 
eign companies. 

I  C  I  United  States,  Inc.,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  is  a  subsidiary  of  looperlal  Chemical 
Industries  of  England.  Tlia  United  States 
subsidiary  reported  14  munitions  list  ItMns. 
including  "claasifled  matarial." 

Engelhard  Minerals  aaxO.  Chemical  Corpo- 
raUon of  Murray  Hill,  NJ.,  is  owned  30  per 
cent  by  HD  Development  Limited  of  Luxem- 
bourg. Engelhard  reported  muking  and  ex- 
porting parts  for  military  aircraft  and  sea 
vehicles. 
Ths  Howmet   Corporation   of  Oreenwlch, 


Conn.,  an  exporter  of  aircraft  parts  is  • 
subsidiary  of  Compagnle  Feehlnsy.  Psrls 
Levy  Auto  Parts  of  Waahincton,  which  ex-i 
ports  spare  parts  for  aimorsd  vablclee  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Levy-Ruaseil  LlmMed.  Ty>ronto 
Oeorex,  Inc.,  of  Houston,  which  exports  satel- 
lite navigation  systems,  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Compagnle  Generale  de  Oeophyslque,  Massv 
France.  '' 

Some  ctf  the  export  Items  are  unusual,  such 
as  letter  bomb  detectora  and  balloons.  Trade- 
ways  Limited  of  Washtogton  reported  ex- 
porting an  "antidote  for  nerve  gaa." 

The  Rector  International  Corporation  of 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  said  in  its  registration 
that  its  exports  were  so  various  that  "the 
list  of  items  is  very  hard  for  us  to  compile." 
It  went  on: 

"In  the  past,  we  have  exported  items  rang- 
ing from  armored  cars  to  mine  detectors. 
We  are  currently  working  on  an  order  for 
submachine  guns  and  have  exported  ammu- 
nitton.  We  will  quote  and  request  licenses  on 
any  items  which  our  foreign  clients  wish  to 
purchase." 

And  then  there  Is  the  Joy  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Pittsburgh.  It  reported  produc- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  components  for  mis- 
siles, rockets,  warships,  tanks,  aircraft,  tor- 
pedoes, mines  and  bombs. 


WHAT  EDUCATION 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  at  the  annual  banquet  of  Mich- 
igan State  University's  Chapter  of  the 
Honor  Society,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  featured 
a  presentation  by  Dr.  Milton  E.  Muelder, 
vice  president  In  charge  of  research  and 
graduate  programs. 

Dr.  Muelder's  address  so  Impressed 
those  who  heard  him  that  the  executive 
committee  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  at  MSU 
has  suggested  that  it  be  made  available 
to  a  wider  audience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Dr.  Muelder's  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
What   Eotication:    Somx   Bkixvai4CIe&  and 

illpebatives  for   the   modkbn -liberal  ' 
(By  Milton  E.  Muelder) 

In  brooding  about  ova  subject  I  have  often 
recalled  a  comment  made  scMne  years  ago  by 
Santiago  Ramon  y  Cajal,  the  only  Spaniard 
ever  to  receive  the  Nobel  prlae  which  hap- 
pened in  1906  In  the  combined  field  of  phy- 
siology and  medicine.  Cajal  observed : 

"There  are  no  exhausted  questions,  only 
exhausted  men.'  " 

Respecting  the  question  of  education  one 
could  go  further  to  say  that  there  are  no 
final  answers.  The  struggle  for  iUumlnation 
can  be  exhausting  and  formidable,  even 
though  the  questions,  as  Cajal  has  predicted, 
cannot  be  exhausted. 

An  engagingly  provactlve  caveat  on  the 
predicament  of  the  exhausted,  educated  man 
emerged  as  the  solution  to  a  double-crostlc 
puzzle  in  The  Satiuxlay  Review,  May  23, 
IWO.  It  is  offered  as  a  reminder  that  we  not 
forget  to  laugh  at  ourselves,  maintain  a 
sense  of  humor  and  of  perspective. 

"Beware  of  the  man  who  works  hard  to 
learn  something,  learns  it,  and  finds  him- 
self no  wiser  than  before.  He  is  fuU  of  mur- 
derous resentment  of  people  who  are  ig- 
norant without  having  come  by  their  ig- 
norance the  hard  way." 

T.  S.  Eliot  phrased  Uie  dilemma  in  The 
Rock  very  succinctly  when  he  asked: 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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"Where  is  the  wisdom  we  have  lost  in 
knov^edge?" 

The  pitfalls  of  erudition  became  the  tar> 
get  at  l(0Ilere*8  wit  long  ago  who  obssrved: 

"An  erudite  fool  is  a  greater  fool  than  an 
ignorant  fool." 

On  a  more  somber  note  and  more  ger- 
mane to  our  discussion  was  Thomas  Jeffw- 
.<wn's  warning  that  one  cannot  expect  to  b« 
"ignorant  and  free  in  a  state  of  civilizatioa.'' 

I  have  chosen  the  theme  "What  Education" 
because  of  its  centrallty  to  society.  "Hie  ac- 
cumulation of  many  historical  experiences 
tells  us  that  society's  prevailing  values  wUl 
be  refiected  in  its  system  of  education.  As 
an  expression  and  as  an  Instrument  of  soci- 
ety, education  does  not  play  out  its  role  in 
"splendid  Isolation."  i.e..  a  vacuum,  but  is  a 
product  of  the  prevailing  forces  of  Its  own 
euvlromnent. 

But  this  does  not  say  that  education,  espe- 
cially in  a  democratic  society,  need  or  should 
be  a  passive  one.  The  fortunes  of  this  nation 
are  extrlcably  interwoven  with  education. 
What  the  government  does  for  and  about  ed- 
ucation and  what  education  does  tat  the 
govenmient  are  matters  of  highest  moment. 

The  choice  of  the  words  modem-liberal  in 
tiie  title  Is  to  be  understood  in  the  context 
of  its  original  Greek  meaning,  namely  the 
free  man,  hence  our  interest  in  that  educa- 
tion deemed  i^>proprlate  for  a  free  or  liberal 
man  who  because  of  bis  status  of  being  lib- 
erated also  has  Inherent  obligations  of  exer- 
cising duties  as  a  citizen.  In  this  context  it  is 
meet  to  aak: 

1.  What  does  the  citizen  need  to  know  in 
orAw  to  exercise  his  duties  responsibly? 

2.  What  are  the  major  society  Issues,  the 
most  iM«8slng  problems? 

3.  What  knowledge  should  we  possess  to  be 
literate  about  these  problems?  What  kinds 
of  langtiages,  scientific  and  othemk'ise.  should 
we  appropriate? 

4.  What  legacies.,  accomplishments  and  ex- 
periences of  our  Western  World  and  of  otir 
own  history  are  stUl  vaUd?  What  are  the  right 
questions  for  1980  and  beyond — pcditlcally, 
economically,  socially  and  environmentally? 

Restraints  of  time  wlU  permit  only  a  par- 
tial exploration  of  such  Inquiries.  IdeaUy  one 
should  include  an  exploration  of  law  which 
rivals  in  importance  that  oi  education  as  an 
institution  which  speaks  tellingly  to  the 
basic  functioning  of  a  society.  The  boimd- 
arles  and  strictures  within  which  man^oay 
live  out  his  life  and  conduct  his  affairs  will  be 
determined  in  no  small  part  by  tboas  in 
society  who  have  the  power  to  promulgate 
and  enforce  law.  Thus  the  prevailing  values 
in  society  concerning  law,  like  education,  will 
reflect  importantly  what  quality  of  life  will 
be  possible  m  that  society.  Man's  rights  un- 
der law  and  his  fundamental  hiunan  con- 
dition are  almost  synonymous. 

Du  bist  nlchts,  das  Volk  ist  alles!  HlUer 
proclaimed.  He  thereby  unmasked  unequivo- 
cally the  supreme  power  of  the  state  over  any 
inaUenable  rights  of  the  citizen.  Any  concern 
about  appropriate  relevancies  and  impera- 
tives rested  with  the  state,  not  the  citizen. 

Our  predicament  is  an  ancient  one.  Each 
generation  must  answer  anew  how  it  would 
define  and  direct  the  ends  of  education.  Nor 
is  there  an  exact  science  to  invoke  to  give 
sure  answers,  even  assuming  that  the  right 
questions  have  been  asked.  Unless  our  gen- 
eration is  more  fortunate  as  well  as  wiser 
than  previous  ones  difficulties  wlU  arise  in 
finding  a  proper  correspondence  of  ends  and 
means  of  education. 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight  it  is  always 
easier  to  assess  how  well  one  has  chosen.  In 
a  pamphlet  written  about  1784  Benjamin 
Pranklln,  that  beloved,  exciting,  and  in  many 
Ways,  greatest  of  the  early  Americans  re- 
corded an  interesting  exchange  which  took 
place  In  1744  at  the  Treaty  of  Laitcaster, 
Pennsvivanla  between  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Virginia  and  the  Six  Nations. 


Oommissionmen  itaca.  Virginia  invited  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  to  send  a  half  dozen 
of  their  sons  to  WiUlamsburg  Oollsgs  whiob 
had  a  fimd  tat  educating  Indian  youths.  TtM 
chiefs  were  aasursd  that  the  sons  would  be 
weU  provided  for  and  be  instructed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  white  people. 

The  reply  of  the  spokesman  for  the  Indians 
was  no  doubt  embellished  by  Franklin  as  he 
penned  bis  report.  It  possesses  all  the  suavity 
of  the  18th  century  literary  salon.  Here's  the 
statement  of  the  Indian  spokesman  &  la 
Franklin: 

"We  know  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind 
of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  young  men,  while  with 
you,  would  be  very  expensive  to  you.  We  are 
convinced,  therefore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us 
good  by  your  proposal  and  we  thank  you 
heartily. 

"But  you,  who  are  wise,  miist  know  that 
different  nations  have  different  conceptions 
of  things;  and  you  will  not  therefore  take  it 
amiss,  if  our  ideas  of  this  kind  of  education 
happen  not  to  be  the  same  with  yours.  We 
have  bad  some  experience  of  it;  several  of  our 
young  people  were  formerly  brought  up  at 
the  colleges  of  the  northern  provinces;  they 
were  Instructed  In  all  your  sciences;  but, 
when  they  came  back  to  us,  they  were  bad 
runners.  Ignorant  of  every  means  Of  living 
in  the  woods,  unable  to  bear  either  cold  or 
hunger,  knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin, 
take  a  deer,  nor  klU  an  enemy,  spoke  our 
language  Imperfectly,  were  therefore  neither 
fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  nor  counsellors;  they 
were  totally  good  for  nothing. 

"We  are  however  not  the  less  obligated  by 
your  kind  offer,  though  we  decline  accepting 
it;  and,  to  show  our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if 
the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  us  a 
dozen  of  their  sons,  we  will  take  care  of  their 
education.  Instruct  them  In  all  we  know,  and 
make  men  of  them." 

Juxtaposed  against  examples  of  misdirec- 
tions— however  well  intentioned — of  missed 
opportunities  and  of  outright  faUures  are 
bright  spots,  real  successes  in  man's  long  his. 
tory  of  pondering  "What  Education,"  to  what 
ends  and  how.  One  of  the  most  arresting  ex- 
amples came  to  Ught,  Just  a  few  years  back. 
The  American  Scholar,  Winter  Issue  1967- 
1968,  published  in  English  translation  for  the 
first  time  some  extracts  of  Latin  letters  of  a 
Roman  Senator,  Menenlus  Aplus  to  the  pro- 
consul in  Greece,  named  AtiUus  Navixis.  The 
letters  were  written  on  papyri,  they  were 
found  at  Oxyrhynchus,  the  present  El  Bah- 
nasa  along  the  banks  of  the  NUe.  There  U  no 
prior  reference  to  these  men  in  history;  the 
find  represents  no  small  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  those  times.  Menenlus,  a  re- 
tired Roman  Senator,  writing  to  a  young  col- 
league. Is  passing  on  "pearls  of  wisdom"  based 
on  prior  governmental  experience  in  Greece. 
Beyond  Uluminating  our  discussion,  these 
documents  help  in  providing  insights  into 
the  special  talent  and  capabUltles  which 
many  Romans  must  have  possessed  as  crea- 
tive, sensitive,  wise  administrators — even 
though  we  know  not  aU  were  of  this  ilk.  There 
is  no  way  for  me,  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view,  to  comprehend  the  phenom- 
enon of  either  the  Roman  Republic  or  the 
Roman  Empire  without  the  participation  and 
dedication  of  many  men  possessing  both  fore- 
sight and  the  talents  of  a  Menenlus.  My  task 
would  be  greatly  simplified  if  I  could  weave 
in  as  happy  a  congruence  and  so  securely  as 
he  did,  the  right  Insight  Into  the  specific  his- 
torical moment  and  the  right  councU  on  how 
to  achieve  wisdom  and  effective  administra- 
tion. 

Note  the  urbanity  with  which  he  gracefully 
bridges  the  generation  gap  before  venturing 
any  gratultoiis  admonitions: 

"You  will  please  attribute  to  my  age  the 
liberty  I  am  taking  In  becoming  your  unin- 
vited mentor,  for  it  is  very  likely  that  my  ad- 
vice  U  not  required.  But  I  thought  that  If 


there  are  a  few  things  in  my  words  from 
which  you  could  bsneflt,  even  these  would  be 
good,  since  they  are  given  with  such  a  feeling 
of  affection.  AUow,  therefore,  the  former  pro- 
consul of  your  province  to  offer  you,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  Achilles,  a  smaU  and 
friendly  gift.' " 

There  follows  one  of  the  great  statements 
on  constraint  of  power,  and  on  the  import- 
ance of  putting  faith  in  good  institutions 
rather  than  individual  men,  assuring  thus 
the  perpetuation  and  continuity  of  the  state 
against  an  ephemeral  or  transitory  fate. 

"We  have  won  the  world  with  our  legions, 
my  dear  Atllius,  but  we  wlU  be  able  to  hold 
it  only  with  the  political  order  which  we 
will  offer.  We  have  chased  war  away  to  the 
fringes  of  the  earth.  From  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  MauretaiUa,  from  the  land  of  the  Ethiops 
to  Caledonia,  the  Roman  peace  rules  undis- 
turbed. It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  a  city 
has  reached  the  point  of  ruling  the  universe. 
Among  the  reasons,  however,  which  could  be 
mentioned  to  give  this  fact  an  explanation 
should  be  first  the  following:  We  have  clear- 
ly understood  from  the  beginning  that  In 
subjtigating  foreign  peoples  we  undertook 
responsiblUty  for  their  welfare.  It  is  this 
consciousness  of  responsibility  which  dis- 
tinguishes barbarian  conquerors  from  mas- 
ters of  the  world.  Before  us,  Alexander  alone 
had  understood  this  responsiblUty.  HappUy 
for  the  glory  of  Rome,  he  died  young;  other- 
wise the  Greeks  would  have  been  the  lords 
of  the  world  today.  Peo^* :  i  who  incarnate 
their  efforts  only  in  sinr-- ,  transient  indi- 
viduals, and  not  in  hunun  communities  or 
institutions  which  are  able  to  weather  the 
flux  of  events  and  which  can  easily  swell 
the  volume  of  long-term  projects,  are  in  a 
sorry  plight  indeed." 

Other  observations  of  a  timeless  quality  go 
directly  to  the  mandate  of  engaging  in  posi- 
tive, constructive  action  versus  a  passive  or 
negative  role  of  merely  maintaining  peace 
and  order. 

"But  It  is  not  enough  to  give  a  gift  of 
peace  and  order,  because  these  are  negative 
elements;  they  are  conditions;  they  do  not 
constitute  the  substance  of  the  feUcity  of 
men.  We  should  Increase  the  material  well- 
being  of  ovu-  people;  we  should,  with  our 
superior  technique,  build  them  aqueducts 
and  durable  highways,  harbors,  bridges  and 
other  works  which  make  the  Uvea  of  pe<^e 
more  comfortable  and  easy.  We  should  also 
disseminate  in  the  countries  we  govern  the 
gifts  of  phUosophy  and  poetry.  This  great 
work  we  are  c«4>able  of  doing,  however,  only 
m  the  western  provinces,  because  where  you 
are  located  the  Greeks  stlU  do  it  better  than 
we  do." 

Then  there  is  a  beautiful  section  on  tol- 
erance and  accommodation: 

"It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  Rome 
should  give  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  many 
things;  she  should  learn  to  tolerate  much, 
to  reconcile  herself  to  all  kinds  of  claims, 
both  logical  and  lUoglcal,  to  adapt  herself 
locally  to  whatever  that  country  believes  and 
seeks;  she  should  prohibit  only  when  prohi- 
bition is  imposed  by  dire  poUtlcal  necessity; 
she  should  recognize  aU  the  Uberties  that  can 
coexist  with  the  general  purpose  of  her  pol- 
icy. The  determination  of  ttils  balance  al- 
ways requires  experience,  dexterity  and  im- 
limlted  tolerance.  Any  general,  any  procon- 
sul Uke  yourself,  who  does  not  find  thU  bal- 
ance in  the  vast  areas  which  he  supervises 
is  In  danger  of  Jeopardizing  in  that  district 
the  splendor  and  grandeur  of  our  republic 
and  of  harming  an  undertaking  which  was 
buUt  by  the  moderation  and  prudence  of 
generations." 

"A  ruler  should  never  be  disdainful  of  the 
ruled,  however  worthy  he  may  be  and  how- 
ever imworthy  the  ruled  may  seem.  He  should 
stoop  to  study  and  get  to  know  his  people, 
sspeclaUy  when  he  has  the  difficult  task  of 
understanding  Greeks." 
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finally,  then  la  a  foreboding,  a  premonl- 
>  e«  «h»  •MBtotf  fata  a< 


wm  eo««r  «ttk  an  In- 
•uigtng  tide  tta«  Senate  and  the  Vtomm  and 
\Cttf." 

nnoxAi,  iMPKuermB 
Tbi*  telcf  expomre  to  an  array  of  Impor- 
tant noncemi  which  a  thoughtful,  con- 
tenpoaary  pvbUc  officer  deemed  central  to 
the  valface  and  continued  ezlstence  of  his 
atat*.  one  of  the  great  world  powers  in  his- 
tory, opena  the  forum  for  looking  broadly 
ai  aome  of  our  own  «■»*«"'««'  and  Intema- 
tkiaal  e»laMf!lea  and  predicaments. 

At  tka  and  of  hard  bargaining  In  FarU  In 
ITtS  which  happily  sealed  tag  these  United 
autea  the  raaaty  of  Indepenrtsnce.  the  Amer- 
Icaa  OrwnmlsaWiii  wrote  back  to  Congress: 
"Slaoa  we  hare  assumed  a  place  In  the  po- 
Utleal  ayatam  of  the  world,  let  us  move  like 
%.  pdmuy  and  not  u^a  a  secondary  planet." 
Uttla  did  they  foresee,  that  whan  that 
whan  that  hlatorlsal  moment  would  arrive  far 
tha  QBttad  Stataa  to  aaauma  ttaa  mantel  of 
a  frlaucy  plaaatk  that  this  new  status  would 
buidens — at  times  far  more 
and  ealnmmies  than  glory.  Our 
atatua  aa  a  gnat  power  of  global  propor- 
tteBSa  eaai^  f'Wfit  not  as  a  deliberate  na- 
tlODal  TtttOe^  and  eonraa  ot.  action.  It  was 
laliaritad  not  sooght.  not  p'""'M  or  an- 
tlrlpatart.  Wa  wan  not  ready  or  prepared 
tor  the  role;  we  stlU  are  not  ready  or  pre- 
pared far  the  rola:  we  are  stm  operating  in 
»  «iiaadiy  not  fuUy  ciogiilgant  of  what  has 
hsjpansri.  why  it  haa  happened  or  entirely 
sure  what  we  should  do  about  U. 

will  wishing  puraelvea  back  to  a 
hefore  aU  this  happened  accompUab 
anything  but  furthn-  frviatratlons.  Others 
hM«  triad  in  vain  to  set  the  clock  back 
against  such  Inexorable  changes,  such  as 
the  avthoss  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  1815, 
whA  atteaspted  to  re  eatabllwh  Suxope  to  lU 
atotiw  quo  tmt*  at  the  l»tb  oentory.  Lc.. 
bate*  i^haaival  eccaaloned  by  the  Na- 
pnieftiitc  Wars  and  the  Prench  Berolutlon. 
In  itwepaet.  to  be  sure,  the  worM  of  the 
ahMtaanth  esBtury  and  the  first  quarter 
e<  tha  twsatleth  eantury  was  In  many  ways 
aaatar  and  mar*  eomfartaMa  for  ne.  Biases  a 
wtth  vaafc  oeaana  at  both  shores,  and  hav- 
ing ■Bii  weak  altttary  nelghborB.  tha  United 
M«ld  taad  Ita  own  aOatn  oompletaly 
ter  tke  gnater  part,  look  after 
and  above  an  it 
wltft  aLanet  niter  abandon 
programs  of  economic   and   industrial  act- 


BeOactlng   on   this  period   of   Anwrtoan 
-^      \  the  eminent  biatorlan  Clintosi  Bos- 


"^  la  a  Buljarhig  truth  cf  oar  history,  not 
eoaCerttng  myth,  thatt  fleroa  eon- 
«w«i»tK>n  an  aeononrie  develapment  shoved 
enttnral  davetopaant  Or  to  the  rear  of  tha 
ABMKlcaa  prnnsBil>ni  toward  tlie  anticipated 
gtelaa«<  tHa  fotvra.*  " 

Maanwhlla  Bagtand  poUoed  the  oceans  as 
i*w  watrliad  tmtt  her  empire.  The  nnderde- 
wlopad  anaa  of  tha  world  held  colonial 
rtatoat  they  nans  aatemtea  of  cma  of  tha 
powarai  Their  pEablana  and  their 
t  BO*  anr  eonoams.  Wi  were  spared 
bmttes  of  a  large 
BttMaxy  appaataa  and  ttm  aganlea  e«  global 


1  flongrassloadl  toodgat  d»> 
■arlstsnm     wlielher  mlll- 
tary  or  technical. 
Vtet  WorM  War  I  and  than  aa  a  eoup  de 

~* 1  Warn  left  Kngiaad  and Xmapa 

>  potttteal  and  amtary  fesBaai 
>  ahlMteffiy  on  tha  UjB.  tat  military 

Motaotaa  at  end  of  artlela. 


shelter  and  for  a  period  even  f<H-  economic 
awfenO.  e«..  IfanhaU  Flan.  Whoia  an^rirea 
~"'paad  in  a  krlef  qwn  of  time;  some  of 
has  bomadlaey  for  ns.  IDa  Ottoman 
'  a  dttlded  among  the  victors  of 

I.  prtaaarlly  nanoe  and  ""elaTMl 
Bat  separata  MOtfeBi  nnnnlrles  of  the  Ididdle 
East  and  North  AfMoa  asserted  thenMelves 
by  tbe  end  of  World  War  n.  The  dtrintegra- 
tlon  of  the  French  amirtre  tn  Asia  and  in 
AfMfCa.  that  of  the  Knglliib  empire  practleally 
everywhere,  despite  Cburchlll's  declaration, 
and  that  of  J^xia  In  the  Far  East  east  the 
U.S.  Into  a  new  set  of  pKDwer  relatlonahipa 
in  the  AtUnUc,  the  Mediterranean,  tbe  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Pacific.  Beyond  this,  Eng- 
land lost  Its  historical,  pivotal  role  In  the 
balance  of  power  of  Europe.  It  also  proceeded 
from  being  one  of  the  greatest  creditor  na- 
tions to  one  of  the  world's  largest  debtor 
nations.  Discussion  now  prevails — can  Eng- 
land, this  mother  of  parliaments,  the  cradle 
of  industrial  technology,  the  land  of  poets, 
philosophers  and  scientists,  survive? 

Three  huge  porwers  ztow  stand  upon  the 
ruins  at  these  historical  events:  China,  the 
U.8AR.  and  the  U.a.  They  are  enormous 
military  powers,  of  uncertain  ambition/^ 
wlioee  destiny  cannot  be  foreseen  or  fore- 
told. This  elrcimistance  represents  our  most 
important  reality  in  international  affairs 
around  which  much  else  must  pivot. 

Basponaea  have  been  made  by  the  United 
States,  for  example:  the  Point  IV  programs 
and  Its  socoessors.  tbe  most  recent  of  which 
la  AID;  tha  Mamhall  Plan;  the  participation 
in  the  creation  of  tbe  United  Natlona:  tha 
NATO  Alliance;  tbe  DEW  line  in  the  Aivtlc; 
tlM  ICBU:  the  Peace  Corps;  the  military 
shelter  east  by  the  VS,  over  Japan  and  Ka- 
rope.  And  there  is  the  unhappy.  Ignoble 
involvement  of  the  U.S.  in  Sootheast  Asia 
and  Its  attempts  to  >n«iTifj|in  a  paaoe  in  the 
Middle  East  while  seeking  a  detente  with 
China  and  Russia. 

But  for  such  global  endeavors  and  respon- 
BtUUtles  tbe  U.S.  lacked  experience  and  so- 
pbisttcation.  Nor  does  it  have  the  oompeten- 
cles  of  sufficient  numbers  of  trained  pe(q>le, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  broad  poUtleal  support 
and  understanding  needed  for  effective  par- 
tldpatton.  Indeed,  the  Marshall  Flan  was  a 
very  brilliant  stroke,  eooeeptually  as  well  as 
In  Its  organlaatlon  and  general  administra- 
tion. We  ean  be  proud  of  this  endeavor.  But 
too  many  at  the  technical  asslstane*  pro- 
grams, whU*  well  Intenttoned,  were  not  well 
conceived;  they  were  often  staffed,  moreover, 
with  Incompetent  people,  llwrs  are  always 
•xcepttona.  Likewise,  too  many  of  these  ef- 
forts were  piecemeal,  not  loag-rai^t*  tn  plan- 
ning or  In  support,  making  It  «Wcult  for 
planner*  and  partletpants  to  come  op  with 
vlabls  programs. 

Thirty  yean  after  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  n,  a  whole  generation,  a^  we  are  stm 
without  a  eompnhenslve.  Intensive  debate — 
global  in  natura — on  what  our  posture  should 
be.  We  baiva.  therefbn,  no  eonsensus  as  to 
what  territorial  or  sea  boundaries  eonstltute 
▼ttal.  national  Interests,  what  areas  to  de- 
fend at  an  eoets;  nor  do  we  have  any  con- 
senaos  in  what  M-eaa  to  remain  neutral  or 
raerHy  nsalntafs  a  sphere  of  Infiuenee 
through  benevolent  eld  programs.  At  tbe 
eoncInsloB  of  Wbrld  War  n  we  insisted  on 
uneondlttcmal  surrender  without  considering 
tbe  eonsequeneee  of  Inheriting  total  responsl- 
bnities,  Including  subeequent  military  pro- 
tection over  vaet  areas  we  conquered  In  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  Do  we  continue  indefinitely 
with  such  obligations? 

In  the  absence  of  any  clear,  forthright  dis- 
cussion at  tbe  federal  level,  bow  would  or 
could  a  citizen  define  the  specific  tuLtinnn; 
Interests  of  this  country  In  Europe.  In  Korea, 
Japan.  Hoiitheast  Asia  and  tha  Mlddla  Bast? 
Within  what  eaneapftual  framework  an  wa 
conducting  our  alUIn?  Why  ahould  be  aa- 
sume  older  nrsnch  aommitBkeats  in  Indo- 


clilna,  why  not  CKchaelovakla,  Hungary  or 
any  other  area?  And  what  lUumhMtton  Is 
coming  forth  from  discussions  of  thaa  and 
relatad  matten  at  tha  university  level?  Much 
of  tha  thatonc  dtulag  the  stadaot  unrest 
peried  reAaeted  Uttle  credit  on  either  stu- 
dents, facrUty  or  poUtical  leadera— whethw 
elected  or  appointed.  Many  knew  what  they 
wan  against,  few  what  they  wen  for.  And 
then  waa  a  fundamental  miaapprehenslon  of 
the  extant  to  i^ilch  universities  can  directly 
Influence  puUic  policy.  Society  has  never 
given  a  mandate  to  universities  to  direct 
pubUc  policy:  it  has  chosen  other  instru- 
ments, namely  governmental  inatrumants. 
for  this  responsibUity. 

Sputnik  created  a  national  panic  A  torrent 
of  instant,  public  self-critleism  enaued  up. 
braiding  In  the  extreme  the  inadequaelaa  of 
the  U.S.  system  of  education,  from  the  ele- 
mentary through  the  secondary  and  graduate 
education.  Large  infusions  of  state  and  fed- 
eral dollars  into  tbe  education  system  fol- 
lowed to  make  the  nation  stronger  and  mon 
competitive  in  an  area  which  we  compla- 
cently ooosldered  ourselves  superior. 

NDBA  programs,  including  feltowah^is  in  a 
variety  of  areas  and  special  support  for  train- 
ing m  so-called  exotic  foreign  languages  were 
launched  with  great  vigor.  Sponsored  te- 
search  programs,  mostly  in  the  sciences,  and 
funda  for  research  faculties  became  avaU- 
able  on  a  large  scale.  But  this  enthuaiasm, 
this  61an,  has  now  subsided.  We  have  put  a 
man  on  the  moon;  we  ban  aeceptad  gliUy 
certain  asso^sments  of  the  "Ph.  O.  glut."  fM- 
eral  fellowships  and  tralneeshlps  ha\«  fallea 
from  61,000  m  1947-68  to  6,000  in  1973-74. 
And  we  are  fast  becoming  a  monolingual  so- 
ciety at  the  very  time  that  we  need  highly 
trained  men  and  well-educated  dtlaens  In 
foraign  cultures.  Including  languj^es.  It  Is 
the  foreign  langtiage  and  humanitlea  areas 
which  are  having  perhi^s  the  roughest  time 
in  our  universities.  Nor  are  cudgels  in  behalf 
of  foreign  languages  being  taken  up  by  the 
secondary  achools.  Tha  International  Bduca. 
tion  Act,  first  prop  deed  with  such  enthuaiasm 
by  President  Johnson,  has  never  be«i  fimded 
even  thnngh  authorized  many  times.  This 
act  could  do  much  to  stimulate  a  greater  con- 
tribution of  unlveraitlea  in  the  International 
anna;  at  the  same  time  it  eould  help  Im- 
prove eooqietencles  in  international  atudlss 
so  badly  nesded. 

How  wa  an  confronted  with  an  ebttxely 
new  set  of  factora  and  conditions  in  Interna- 
tional affatn  never  befora  encountered  by 
WeMem  powers  in  the  modern  era.  Pnvloua 
totorlng  on  international  power  relationships 
has  become  anachronistic  to  a  larga  extent. 
What  we  are  witnessing  Is  a  tnnsformatlon 
in  the  structural  reamagement  of  power 
raUtlonshlps  among  materia  resouroes,  tech- 
nology and  population.  And  it  is  earning 
about  at  a  time  vrhen  solutions  by  appllea- 
tion  of  naked  force  la  finding  less  and  less 
moral  endorsement  of  the  citizenry  either  In 
the  XTnited  States  or  Western  powers.  To  date 
Henry  Kissinger's  softly  veUed  threat  of  pos- 
sible use  of  force  In  the  energy  crisis  has  not 
found  any  strong  echo  of  approbation. 

The  selentlfle  and  technoiogieal  advances 
of  some  four  or  five  eenturlee  In  the  Western 
World  gave  Europe  a  decisive  advantage  to 
reduce  much  of  the  world  to  Its  own  ends— 
politlcany  and  economically.  These  advances 
also  brought  about  improved  health — bring- 
ing accentuated  population  growth  In  its 
wake.  Technology  was  joined  to  capital  In  a 
happy  marriage  of  exploitation  with  a  vir- 
tual total  control  of  technology  to  find,  ex- 
tract, and  process  the  raw  nuiterlala  the 
European  powers  needed.  Aa  Charles  T.  Oal- 
lagher  observed: 

"With  almost' excltislve  pftnsrsalnn  of  tbe 
large  amounts  of  capital  required  to  finance 
their  opentlona.  the  Waetem  powen  could 
look  forward  to  a  futun  at  iipWmHad  bounty 
at  little  cost.*" 
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But  no  longer.  Poesesslon  of  precioiis  and 
indlq>enaable  resources,  and  the  attendant 
emergence  of  instant,  vast  capital,  an  now 
components  of  a  new  power— lonrorlng  the 
status  of  technology.  It  Is  In  our  tlmaa  that 
the  words  can  be  flaimted:  "You  chaps  can 
be  bought" — referring  to  the  experts  in 
technology. 

Technical  and  Intellectual  endorsements 
must  now  be  applied  In  a  market  where  they 
command  less  and  where  the  principals  com- 
pete against  each  other  with  growing  sus- 
picion and  stridency.  As  for  the  nouveaux 
riches,  the  pressing  question  Is  how  to  trade 
finite  resources  end  for  what  kinds  of  pro- 
grams of  national  developments. 

Other  scarce  resources  are  being  added  to 
tbe  scalper's  games,  e.g.,  bauxite  producers 
headed  by  Jamaica  and  Surinam;  phosphate 
producers,  notably  Morocco,  etc.  Others  will 
come.  Some  will  succeed — some  will  not  in 
extracting  their  price.  Thirteen  basic  metals 
needed  for  our  manufacturing  and  industrial 
processes  come  mainly  from  other  leas  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world. 

Different  countries  fare  quite  differently  as 
one  views  their  circiunstances  vls-a-vis  the 
total  complex  of  technology,  resoiuves  and 
population  manpower.  However,  in  different 
measure  each  requires  something  the  other 
has.  In  our  modern  world,  none  can  live  in 
isolation  as  a  self-contained  entity. 

The  problem  for  the  U.S.  is  aggravated  by 
the  circumstances  that  the  Western  World 
does  not  represent  a  strong,  coherent  bloo— 
but  rather  a  series  of  blocs  and  even  blocs 
withm  blocs.  The  oil  crisis  has  shown  how 
ephemeral  or  mystic  the  concept  of  a  Euro- 
pean conununity  is,  which  neither  organiza- 
tionally nor  administratively  is  capable  of 
an  effective  response  and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  tbe  new  financial  claims,  in  the 
order  of  $50  bilUon  per  year,  will  overstrain 
its  banking  system. 
Kissinger  observes  soberly : 
"It  is  our  liberty  that  in  the  end  la  at 
stake,  and  it  is  only  through  the  concerted 
action  of  industrial  democracies  that  it  wlU 
be  maintained." 

How  to  avoid  a  threat  to  world  stabUlty 
is  no  longer  a  problem  only  for  the  econ- 
omists, it  is  a  fundamental  challenge  of  eco- 
nomic diplomacy. 

Because  the  prevailing  values  and  forces 
of  society  will  determine  ita  education  sys- 
tem, substantively  as  well  as  in  the  instru- 
ments for  its  direction,  one  could  rightly 
predict  that  the  U.8.,  the  U.S.SJt.  and  China 
represent  differing  modes,  as  they  do,  in 
confronting  such  a  sensitive  and  significant 
institution  as  education.  In  some  ways  the 
task  or  the  role  of  the  citizen  living  under 
a  dictatorship -style  has  it  easier,  particularly 
in  the  sense  that  be  is  relieved  of  tha  n- 
sponsiblUties  of  initiating  programs  or  ac- 
tion. There  the  question  of  "What  Educa- 
tion"— is  answered  by  the  state,  which  deter- 
mines not  only  tlie  structure  and  governance 
of  the  school  system  but  the  nature  and  con- 
tent of  the  curriculum.  And  the  state,  like- 
wise, utilizes  all-pervading  technologies  of 
communication  media  to  penetrate  with  its 
propaganda  the  smallest  hamlet  or  the 
smallest  units  or  cells  of  existing  organisa- 
tions. 

But  in  the  VS.  the  responsibility  for  the 
answer  "What  Education"  fall  on  the  citi- 
zens, who  are  free  to  exercise  or  not  to 
exercise  their  franchise,  who  an  free  to  par- 
ticipate or  not  to  participate  in  the  political 
and  administrative  processes  of  govenmient 
and  who  are  free  or  not  to  make  themselves 
well  Informed. 

A  special  responaibility  and  opportunity 
fau  upon  the  \mlverslty.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Derek  Bok.  Fresldant  of  Harvard: 

"Universities  an  Instnunants  of  economic 
and  social  mobUlty  whoaa  claim  on  tha  public 
and  private  purse  implies  societal  usefulness 
and  enjoyment." 


If  we  accept  as  ineluctable  realities  that 
we  cannot  tiurn  the  clock  back,  that  the 
global  role  into  which  we  have  been  cast 
calls  for  continuous  reassessment  of  our 
national  and  international  condition,  that 
we  must  maintain  levels  of  scientific  and 
technological  learning  which  an  Interna- 
tionally competitive,  while  we  seek  to  keep 
viable  our  complex  social,  economic  and  po- 
Utical institutions  then  possibly  only  in  the 
large  complex  university  Is  there  present  that 
array  of  talent  which  is  competent  to  study 
adequately  the  implications  of  this  wide 
range  of  problems  and  to  articulate  con- 
structive alternatives  and  courses  of  action. 
The  presence  of  talents,  of  course,  does  not 
by  Itself  ensure  the  presence  either  of  the 
motivation  nr  the  capability  of  the  uni- 
versity to  organize  Its  resources  in  ways 
needed  t-o  pursue  a  whole  variety  of  requisite 
Interdisciplinary  endeavors. 

A  further  obligation  devolves  upon  the 
university  in  its  training  of  students — who 
in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Ashby  represent  that 
thin,  clear,  stream  of  intellectual  excellence, 
that  corps  of  highly  gifted  and  motivated 
young  men  aud  women  who  In  their  genera- 
tion will  carry  so  heavy  a  shan  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  innovation  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  excellence  and  greatness.  Students 
of  whatever  discipline  should  be  tutored  to 
think  broadly  about  the  exigencies  surround- 
ing their  society,  and  be  reminded  of  the 
obligations  of  the  free,  the  liberal  man.  High 
specialization  of  learning  is  indeed  funda- 
mental to  an  increase  of  knowledge.  But  it 
can  also  lead  to  fragmentation  where  one 
no  longer  cultivates  an  awareness  of  tbe 
limitations  of  the  respective  disciplines  and 
their  qMdalitles.  Ncr  does  specialization  of 
Itself  cultivate  awannass  of  broader  societal 
considerations,  including  the  imperatives  to 
maintain  public  undentanding  and  faith  In 
the  worthwhUeness  and  Integrity  of  tbe 
whole  academic  enterprise. 

Perhaps  tbe  nuwt  diffloult  education  of 
all,  and  one  which  the  tmiversltles  cannot 
do  alone,  is  how  to  convince  members  of  a 
very  q;K>tled  and  aflluant  society  of  the 
cogency  of  greater  constraints  and  restraints, 
on  the  need  for  a  changed  order  in  the 
standard  of  living  If  we  are  to  survive  and 
if  we  are  also  to  be  reqmnslble.  Arthur 
Bums,  the  Chainnan  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  warns: 

"Unless  we  adopt  a  'policy  of  austerity' 
there  may  be  a  permanent  decline  of  our 
nation's  economic  and  political  power." 

SOMX  DOMESTIC  UIPXBATTVSS 

Constraints  of  time  limit  further  critique 
of  international  predicaments.  And  beyond 
rendering  a  bill  of  particulars,  constraints 
of  time  restrict  much  discussion  of  domestic 
imperatives.  One  such  list  of  concerns  which 
touches  international  along  with  national 
problems  is  provided  in  a  recent  AAAS 
"White  Paper."  ♦ 

It  was  included  as  part  of  a  staff  study 
carried  out  by  a  group  of  eminent  scholars 
who  are  advocating  the  reconstitutlon  of  the 
President's  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
which  was  dismantled  by  Nixon  in  1973.  The 
offloe  is  deemed  essential  by  these  scholan  to 
assist  the  nation's  policy  makera  In  address- 
ing themselves  more  effectively  to  tha  big 
questions  of  1980  and  beyond.  Examples  of 
tbe  types  of  problems  they  had  in  mind 
follow: 

Social  and  economic  problems: 

Food  requirements  and  supply; 

Widening  disparities  in  living  standards 
within  different  nations; 

Access  to  efficient,  humane,  and  cost-effec- 
tive health  services; 

Development  strategies  for  have-not  na- 
tions; 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artlda. 


Mai  tenanoe  of  labor  productivity  and 
price- A  age  stability; 

Creation  of  Jobs  tat  an  expanding  and  edu- 
cated labor  force; 

Rationallaatlan  of  aU,  and  especially 
higher,  education; 

Aging,  changing  population  distribution, 
and  humane  and  effective  social  services 
programs; 

Ethical  and  social  Impacts  of  applications 
of  biomedical  engineering; 

Transformation  of  human  settlements: 

Impacts  of  population  and  resources  im- 
balances on  political  and  other  institutional 
adaptations;  and 

Economic,  political,  and  social  iihplications 
of  changes  in  the  global  climate,  in  the  con- 
text of  population  growth  and  resource  con- 
straints. 

Environmental,  technological,  and  institu- 
tional problems : 

Land-use  planning  and  management; 

Environmental  regulation; 

Air  and  water  management  and  regulation; 

Oceans  policies;  and 

Consumer  product  safety  and  performance. 

Technological  innovation: 

Energy  supply  and  utilization; 

Reduced  dependence  on  foraign  imports  of 
basic  materials;  and 

Technology  and  l>alance  of  trade. 

National  security: 

The  limits  of  detente  relative  to  safeguard- 
ing national  security  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nological leadership; 

Weapons  assessment  and  arma  control; 

Nuclear  proliferation;  and 

International  Implications  of  technological 
changes. 

Now  for  some  brief,  general  observations. 
As  Father  Hesburgh  observed  in  bla  recent 
book  The  Humane  Imperative  there  la  hardly 
a  serious  problem  confronting  the  nation,  or 
almost  any  nation,  which  is  not  international 
in  its  Implications:  pollution,  population, 
trade  relations,  peace,  human  rights,  human 
development,  security,  health,  education, 
communication,  drugs,  crime,  energy,  space, 
raw  materials,  food,  freedom,  etc.* 

The  second  observation  Is  that  many  of 
these  problems  cannot  be  attacked  ade- 
quately by  a  single  discipline  but  require 
broad,  sophisticated  interdiaclpUnary  ap- 
proaches for  which  universitlee  an  not  too 
well  organized  or  oriented.  None  to  my 
knowledge  haa  studied  or  solved  this  predica- 
ment satisfactorily  even  though  Michigan 
State  University  has  done  better  than  many. 

Thirdly,  then  is  one  addition  which  many 
researchers  and  researeh  adnunistrators. 
among  others,  would  want  to  see  Included  in 
any  list,  namely  tbe  mandate  for  universities 
to  participate  more  effectively  in  the  politi- 
cal decision  process,  at  both  the  state  and 
federal  level.  There  is  no  way  large  public 
universities  can  maintain  their  current  stage 
of  excellence  without  federal  assistance.  This 
assistance  comes  from  a  variety  of  agencies — 
which,  except  for  N8P — are  mission-oriented. 
Hence,  the  special  care  to  know  under  what 
circumstance  one  should  solicit  funds,  accept 
funds  or  urge  greater  funding. 

Lastly,  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  merely  to 
act  professionally.  It  Is  becoming  almost  con- 
ventional, as  it  should,  to  raise  questions  of 
moral  Justification  on  many  issues:  medical 
practice  regarding  death;  social  engineering 
in  population  control,  genetics,  questions  of 
energy,  ecology  and  environmental  quality, 
etc. 

From  any  array  of  domestic  imperatives  it 
Is  invidious  to  single  out  one  area,  as  all  are 
Important,  but  probably  most  would  endorse 
a  q>eclal  plea  that  we  fulfill  tbe  promise  and 
potential  of  this  nation's  social  revolution. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  prophetic,  as  we  have 
coma  to  learn.  In  hU  warning  that  one  cannot 
be  Ignorant  and  free  in  a  sUte  of  dvUlzatlon. 
Ohetto  life  does  not  have  the  potentials  for 
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ttM  own  InqaoTwnen't.  Somieflxliig  external 
miwt  be  InTOkMt  to  break  tlie  Tleloue  circle 
at  povwtf  and  Ompmtx.  Bafontf  tlw  Qgjit  of 
poUttcal  Ubartr.  no  aliicle  flare*  anaedi  tn 
tnipnrUnoe  an  aeoeaa  to  qqaBtr  •OaosOon. 
the  pUmacT  iaatrament  tat  aoetal  and  eeo- 
nonlo  moMUty.  ManArtaa  at  social  Joatloe 
atUm,  mhun  must  be  Iioiiared,  there  are  re- 
ciprocal benaflta  wblcb  arlae  from  tbe  In- 
ereaaad  biftaz  into  oar  aociety  of  people  wbo 
can  help  bear  Ita  burden».  beip  contribute 
to  IllM  ftonfbonse  of  knonled^  and  help  con- 
tnbato  to  tta  beanty  and  excitement  glrlng 
oa  tbe  Wi—rnflii   of  new,  tmi«lnatlTe  and 
craatlTe  efforta. 
nunc*  bava  gotten  verjr  complex. 
Socrates'  wtfl-knovn  dlctnm — "An  nnex- 
amtnsd  11X»  U  not  worth  QTlng"— requires  for 
the  modem  Uberal  the  further  admonition 
that  DT*  today  cannot  be  examined  ade- 
qnataly  by  an  education  that  is  too  frag- 
mented and  that  we  need  to  be  Uterate  In  a 
vaila^  of  langaagas — ^Bngulstlo  and  aden- 
taie.  and  In  the  Tary  least  know  how  to  draw 
upon  many  reaoorces  In  order  to  enjoy  and  to 
partldpato  effeettfely  In  the  fun  life  of  our 
times.  By  themselves  the  humanities,  the  ao- 
etal sclencies  and  the  natural  sciences  would 
leave  ws  too  tmporerlshed  and  with  too  weak 
a  orut^,  stther  to  understand  the  complexity 
at  the  problems  we  face  or  to  Infbcm  us  ade- 
quatSly  on  what  deolslonB  to  leoommend  for 
their  WBOhrtlon.  Xdfe  on  this  planet  U  a  frag- 
ile aifalr.  not  only  f^om  the -point  of  view  of 
tlM  aeninglstt  but  all  those  eoncemed  with 
the  wrifare  and  destiny  of  man. 

Father  Besbursfh  includes  among  bis  Im- 
persMrea  the  need  "to  make  nfe  human, 
beantlful,  Intelleetually  and  morally  satlsfy- 
tn^*  His  preecrlptloB  of  educational  reqnl* 
I  likOlB  of  Iltsney  and  quanti- 
ng and  passing  onto  the  sel- 
(ustoral,  lAysteal  and  social)  teehaol- 
ogy,  Isw,  Bwdlctne,  theology,  literature,  bri- 
ste.  daaee  and  drama — an  that  we  subsume 
under  the  word  ealtnral,  or  more  broadly.  In 
Its  uigautsed  fOiui,  ciTlllaatlon." 

^9  hsive  CFsated  a  wendroua  technical  so- 
ciety, but  we  stQl  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  tt.  We  have  surpassed  our  predeoessors 
In  teartitng  what  is  true  and  how  to  discover 
nav  kaowMlge.  jbwt  we  have  no  adeq\iate  sei- 
eaoe  %&  tmUb.  what  Is  right  or  how  to  strive 
the  problsms  at  human  conduct — as  Water- 
gate sopatnfaUy  attests. 

Ifisdiul  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation 
thait  too  often  we  try  to  stdw  today's  prob- 
lema  wtth  jestsaaaj*^  saluUuua.  ttils  brief 
dl^ooone  lias  esc9Mwed  any  a  priori  fonnula- 
tlans  of  abaOhttss  for  education.  Kather  the 
nod  has  been  given  to  the  prlortty  of  wtuwiig 
and  asflnTng  some  of  the  reaMtlM  of  the 
w«M  m  which  we  Rve.  Looked  at  thought- 
fully and  fbrtbrlghtly  these  realltlBs  carry 
their  own  mesac*.  to  a  very  high  degree,  of 
the  mix  df  academic  studies  and  of  societal 
commitments  which  may  be  required  to 
render  approiwlato  responses.  A  definition  of 
■pectflca  would  also  exceed  the  boundaries  of 
this  dlseuskloni  thess  must  remain,  there- 
fore, as  they  have  In  this  pq>er.  suggestive. 
Their  articulation  must  entail  the  combined 
efforta  of  many  both  within  and  without 
the  affartwmlr  community.  And  they  must  be 
constantly  modmed  to  be  kept  viable  and 
congruent.  Thssu  etforts  make  up  or  should 
make  up  the  bulk  of  our  Uvea. 

But  by  way  of  recapltulatlon  perhaps  one 
can  speak  to  the  question  of  a  basic  ap- 
proach, for  the  Individual  and  for  society 
as  a  whole.  On  the  question  "What  Bduca- 
tlon"  for  the  tndlvtdaal— the  entreaty,  in 
brief,  of  this  pressuCatlon  Is  to  ask  each 
to  the  maitiiium  of  his  abntty  to  know  the 
gsrtleaisr  hMorlcaZ  moment  In  whksh  he 
Hiea,  to Jfvw  to  ttjdertly  and  oonsctonSly, 
feito  llie  sontaT,  eeo- 
■d  iBtrileetoal  f oroes  which 
his  envtromnent,  and  to 
cultivate  unremittingly  those  variety  of  edu- 


cational experteneea  and  capablUtles  which 
win  enable  him  to  meet  problems  responsi- 
bly, to  tMlp  enhance  the  beauty  of  our  irtanet 
and  to  make  It  mora  humanly  viable. 

On  the  queetum— ''What  Kducatlon'  as  a 
natkmal  enterprise  or  commitment — the  en- 
treaty would  be  that  education  which  en- 
deavors: to  make  us  feel  we  are  a  nation  of 
common  goals  and  humane  aspirations;  to 
help  bind  MB  together  as  a  true  community, 
consdousncBS  of  an  historical  mission;  to 
maintain  an  awareness  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  our  national  and  international  im- 
peratives; and  to  pursue  that  quality  and 
scope  of  Intellectual  experiences  which  wUl 
enable  us  to  act  responsibly  as  a  strong  but 
morally  consciotia  nation,  as  well  as  to  work 
effectively  with  others  toward  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  Justice. 

The  Inlmlteble  poetic  statement  of  Archi- 
bald Mac  Lelsh  comes  directly  to  the  core  of 
the  matter: 

"To  see  the  earth  as  it  truly  Is,  small  and 
blue  and  beautiful  In  that  eternal  silence 
where  It  floate.  Is  to  see  ourselves  as  rldeis 
on  the  earth  together,  brothers  on  that  bright 
loveliness  In  the  eternal  cold — brothers  who 
know  now  they  are  truly  brothers." 
voonroTss 
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eiHTORT  OROWS  FOR  DBVELOPINa 
NSW  AGRICULTURAL  POLICIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mir.  President,  I  wfsh 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
zcairimtioos  pawed  l^  the  UJ9L  Conf  eroice 
of  Mayors,  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Coitference  of 
State  LegiBlatures  and  the  IMependent 
Bankers  Aasoclatlon. 

The  themes  of  these  resolutions  are 
similar.  We  need  to  develop  a  new  agri- 
CTiltm»l  policy.  Amtmg  the  concerns 
expressed  was  the  need  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  and  fiber  for  Ameri- 
can consumers  whfle  at  the  same  time 
assuring  a  fair  return  to  our  producers. 

All  three  reeohitions  Indicate  that  a 
national  reserve  is  needed  to  provide 
consumer  protectl(ni  whUe  at  the  same 
time  benefiting  farmers  and  adding  to 
oar  national  securitar. 

Ihe  importance  of  food  exports,  in 
tenus  of  our  balance  of  jwyment*,  is  atoo 
rcoagBlaed.  ••  well  as  the  need  for  stabiU- 
mtlcn  in  the  price  and  supply  of  food. 

I  find  tt  eneooragtag  that  three  such 
diverse  groops  have  called  for  new  agri- 
cultural policies.  Unfortunately  the  ad- 
ministration seems  unwflllng  to  learn 
from  its  glaring  mistakes.  We  need  a 
coherent  program  to  pun  togrther  the 
varkMU  aspects  of  food  productlOD  and 
distribution.  We  also  need  to  teeognte 
more  dearly  the  Interrriattamh^^  be- 
tween our  own  dcnnestic  needs,  the  kn- 
manltarlan  requirements  to  whlefa  we  re- 
spond througlMttt  the  world  and,  of 
course,  our  export  market. 


BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  three  rescdutlons  be 
INrlnted  at  this  point  in  the  Racou. 

■HMte  being  no  objeetkm,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoiB,  as  follows : 

RxsoLunoN  TO  CoMcaxss  FsoM  TRK  Unitxs 
Statxs  COMrianrcx  or  Matoks 

Whereas  an  adequate  food  supply  for  do- 
mestic use  Is  a  national  necessity;  and 

Whereas  an  adequate  safety  supply  stock 
could  work  to  benefit  American  consumers 
and  farmers  and  could  add  to  our  national 
security;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  in  recognition  of  Its 
moral  obligation  to  the  peoplee  of  the  world 
has  and  ahould  continue  to  act  to  mitigate 
famine  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas  food  ezporto  may  serve  to  sta- 
bilise this  country's  balance  of  trade;  and 

Whereas  an  adequate  and  continued  food 
supply  Is  reliant  on  Incentives  for  farmers 
based  on  a  reasraoable  return  on  Investment; 
and 

Whereas  a  stable  and  equitable  food  cost 
la  essential  to  the  national  and  Internatioaal 
constmMr;  and 

Whereas  stebllixatlon  In  price  MHi'iup^f 
of  food  would  be  beneficial  to  thla  Nation's 
cities;  and 

Whersas  past  and  present  agricultural  pro- 
grama  appear  to  have  loet  their  fuU  effective- 
ness  In  this  period  of  inflation  and  recession; 
and 

Whereas  long  range  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  agrlcultore  and  farmers  must  bs 
sought;  DOW.  therefore,  be  tt 

/tesolnsd  That  the  Italted  States  Confer- 
ence at  Mayors  does  hereby  eaU  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stotee  to  enact,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  sign. 
legislation  estebUshing  a  National  Food  Pol- 
icy, and  urges  the  Congrees  and  the  Admlnls- 
tratton  to  ensure  that  any  program  so 
created: 

1.  has,  as  one  of  Ite  basic  tenete,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  environment  for  future 
genersMons; 

S.  provldea  for  a  reeerve  aystem  or  similar 
systems  designed  to  enhanee  the  stability  of 
domestic  food  prices  and  suppllss; 

8.  leoognlees  that  this  Niatlon'S  abffi^  to 
produce  food  is  a  vaToable  tool  at  foreign 
policy  which  may  be  used  to  further  the 
betterment  of  mankind; 

4.  recognises  that  the  American  Farmer  Is 
entitled  to  a  fair  retnm  on  his  investment 
and  provldee  Incentives  to  that  end; 

B.  be  established  with  fbreslght  and  flex- 
ibility in  management  to  cope  with  the  pres- 
sures of  Inflation,  recession  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  weather  and  the  world  market. 

RssotTrnoir  Passed  bt  iMTHioovxainixirrAL 

RstATioitB  Coionrm  of  CoiwnzNCE  or 

9rATK  I^GiBLATTntx:  Food  Supplt  Aifo 
Acaactn.TDn:  Task  Foacx 

Realising  fully  the  Importance  of  keeping 
an  adequate  supply  of  American  food  prod- 
ucte  for  the  people  of  this  country  both  In 
times  of  plsnty  and  in  times  of  drought,  we 
recommend  that: 

<1)  an  adequate  safety  supply  stock  which 
is  designed  as  protection  for  the  consumer 
and  not  competition  for  the  farmws  Is  nec- 
essary for  national  sscurtty; 

(3)  our  morsl  obUgatton  to  significantly 
help  abate  world  hunger  Is  a  nattooal 
concern; 

(3)  food  exptvto  exist  as  our  prime  hope 
for  a  balance  of  trade; 

(4>  an  adequate  and  eoattnued  food  sup- 
ply Is  #i|i*n<*nt  open  eoat  oC  pradwtlon 

(5)  •  etou*  and  *q«ltaM*  fsod  east  Is 
sssentM  to  the  natteaal  and  krteniatlonal 
consumer; 

(6)  to  bring  long  range  solutions  to  these 
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pressing  concerns  a  national  food  policy  Is 
mandBtery. 

Therefore,  we  hereby  caU  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  U.S.  and  the  President  eC  ttM 
VS.  to  concentrate  their  effotrs  fcr  the  eix- 
ACtment  of  legislation  estabUShtng  a  na- 
tional food  policy.  We  must  protect  our  food 
supply  by  stabilizing  farm  prices  through 
food  reserves  held  In  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer, thus  keeping  our  nation's  fMmers  In 
production  and  resulting  In  proteetton  for 
the  consuming  public  by  avoiding  unneoes- 
ssry  and  severe  supply  and  prlo* 
Cuctuatlons. 

RrsoiuTioiT  Passed  Bt  Insependxnt  Bankers 
Association  At  1976  Cowvcmtidiv 
a  national  food  fouct 
^   Food  production  is  man's  most  basic  'n- 
dustry.   Yet    America   Is   calling    upon   ite 
farmers  to  expand  production  of  essential 
(arm  commodities   without   offering  assur- 
ances against  market  fluctuations  that  can 
severely  depress  agricultural  prtoss. 

It  Is  thus  essential  that  a  national  food 
policy  be  enacted. 

As  a  part  of  that  policy,  a  national  re- 
serve of  feed  grains  and  storable  foods  must 
be  established. 

A  national  food  policy  must  protect  oar 
food  supply  by  stabUUng  farm  prioss 
through  reserves  and  reasonaUe  maximum 
and  minimum  parity  guarantees. 

A  national  food  poUcy  will  keep  the  na- 
tion's farmers  In  production  for  domestlo 
and  foreign  needs. 

A  national  food  policy  will  protect  the  na- 
tion's coaaomsrs  by  assuring  an  adequate 
and  continuous  food  supply  which  will 
avoid  unnecessary  and  severe  price 
fluctuations. 

Our  nation's  future  depends  upon  the 
enactment  of  a  national  food  policy.  There- 
fore, this  association  calls  upon  the  Ooa- 
grsss  of  the  United  States  and  the  Prssldant 
to  give  a  priority  posttlon  among  national 
issues  to  the  estabUslnnent  of  a  national 
food  policy. 


POUR  NATIONAL  CHALLENGES 
PACINO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  M^.  President,  during  the 
remaining  days  of  this  session  of  the  94th 
Congress,  several  issues  stUI  demand  oar 
attention.  Itiese  issues  involve  a  mix- 
ture of  loreiga  and  domestic  ixiucy  and  If 
properly  handled,  can  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward stabilizing  our  domestic  economic 
situation  in  making  our  country  a  leader 
in  the  establishment  of  international 
peace. 

In  ttie  iBtm<naU<xial  arena.  Congress 
nrast  yet  focus  on  several  outtiorteatlons 
and  ^lending  bffls  whk^  wUl  ultimately 
detennlne  the  ^fectivoieas  of  the  re- 
cently negotiated  Sinai  accord.  Our  pot- 
icy  with  regard  to  grain  sales  to  the  flo- 
viet  Union  and  Communist  bloc  com- 
tries,  and  our  general  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  nhinfl  are  st&l 
unresolved. 

In  the  domestic  arena.  Congress  con- 
tinues to  battle  wtth  a  immber  of  en- 
ergy bins.  Within  the  next  2  i«nnn.T  «• 
must  decide  Miihat  iiir<w»tfT>n  this  m«^to 
vUl  take  with  regard  to  the  oaturai  eas 
crisis  and  the  longer  term  problem  at 
obtaining  overall  energy  in<i«ip«Tv|pnpf 
Resolution  of  these  energy  ^^<p\n  will 
have  a  drartic  imiMct  on  the  •»«*frigg 
^  the  future  ecenomlc  outlook  af  our 
NatiaK. 

,.  *!<niaUy  Important  ka  eeenemfa:  stabU- 
«y  Is  the  direction  that  Congress  takes 


in  Ijhe  next  60  days  on  issues  relating  to 
fiscal  resiKJnsibillty.  Inflation  continues 
to  be  America's  greatest  economic  prob- 
lem. In  order  to  control  inflation,  it  will 
be  necessary  lor  us  to  reduce  Federal 
^aendlng  during  the  coming  year.  If  we 
are  to  extend  the  tax  cut  currently  avail- 
able to  Americans,  or  increase  the  size 
of  the  tax  cut  as  has  been  proposed  by 
the  President,  sizeable  cuts  In  Federal 
spending  are  called  for  if  we  are  to 
avoid  double-dlglt  inflaticm. 

Itiese  are  major  issues  that  require 
serious  investigation  and  consideration 
during  the  coming  months.  Numerous 
viewpoints  have  been  expressed  on  an 
these  issues  and  hoi>efuIly  throng  an  ex- 
change of  viewpoints,  compromises  can 
be  developed  which  protea  the  basic  in- 
terests of  the  American  people. 

Recently  In  a  speech  before  the  To- 
peka  Rotary  Club,  former  Kansas  Gov. 
Alf  Landon  commented  on  these  im- 
portant issues.  His  viewpoints  on  these 
issues  are  enlightening  and,  I  believe,  re- 
flect the  feeUngs  shared  by  a  vast  num- 
ber of  cltisens  in  middle  America.  I  ask 
unanlmoas  ctmsent  that  the  text  of  the 
Governor's  speech  be  printed  In  its  en- 
tirety and  trust  that  my  ccdleagues  wUl 
take  the  time  to  reflect  on  Governor 
Landon's  comments  and  their  Implica- 
tions for  this  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  lurinted  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  f(^ow8: 

Fous  Majob  Policixs 


(By  Alf  M.  Landon) 

President  Ford's  four  basic  policies  tre- 
mendously important  to  American  life  oall 
for  immediate  bipartisan  discussion  and 
consideration  by  the  Congress  and  Ameri- 
cans. TXiese  are,  of  course : 

1.  Tbib  Middle  Bast  pact. 

2.  Russian  and  Chinese  relations. 

3.  Energy. 

4.  Fighting  for  normal  fiscal  policies  In- 
stead of  quack  Inflation. 

The  settlement  in  the  Middle  Xast  by  ^t»i 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  laboriously  vracked 
out  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  Is  now 
before  the  United  States  Senate  for  approval 
of  the  place  otir  national  goremment  will 
occupy.  Ite  success  depends  on  energetic  co- 
operation by  the  Arab  states  and  Bussla. 

I  believe  It  is  to  America's  interest  to 
ratify  it,  once  there  is  a  clear  and  definite 
imderstandlng  of  Jtist  what  Is  agreed  to  by 
an  the  govemmente  Involved. 

Obviously,  there  has  to  be  a  seedbed  for 
stability  In  the  Middle  East  on  which  I'^atte 
and  prosperity  can  be  built — or  the  alter- 
native may  l>e  war  with  widespread  disas- 
trous coDsequenoes  not  only  to  the  peoples 
directly  Involved,  but  also  to  othen  else- 
whsrs  tbroughoirt  the  world. 

Bot  pasdons  of  the  agaa  stUl  run  deep  and 
bitter.  There  must  not  be  any  misunder- 
standing In  the  wording  of  the  agreement. 
"Ota  assumption  that  U  Is  la  mutual  ■'-♦»~~ni 
intscwte  must  hs  Justtted.  We  auist  enaoM 
everyone  undetstands  the  words  the  "ywyt 
way. 

Wok  many  centuries,  these  oM  dUsutes 
have  failed  to  be  settled  by  fotoe.  Itow.  lor 
the  flzst  time,  I3i*re  is  a  new  ^pmerb  ac 
cnmmodatlon  Instead  of  ~tmfmntetlcw  to 
avoid  aettlng  the  world  afllre  with  aew  mass 
destruction  wei^oas. 

This  new  Istaell-Cgypt-UB  relatton  cannot 

be  desDribed  aocumtaly  as  sMsBsv^sBant,  lor 
It  pxDsMss  asom  nm^siii  aieisws  tar  -mrh  to 
b*  f  misfcs  il  t^  tta*  DnMed  States.  VeRtaer 
esBtt  seonratety  be  titled  as  brtagta^  (Mead- 
ship    between   neighboring   countries   with 


mutual  triist  and  confidence,  when  hatred 
and  violence  are  constantly  evidSBoed.  It  de- 
pends on  the  umted  States  as  ebserver  lo- 
cated In  an  area  occupied  by  United  Nations 
troops  as  well  as  Egyptian  and  IsraeU  mlU- 
tary  forces. 

There  has  never  been  a  set-up  like  this  to 
maintain  peace  at  any  time  anywhere  in 
world  affairs.  Whether  it  works  Is  a  gamble. 
I  believe  it  is  worth  taking — particularly  with 
Russian  acquiescence — as  the  only  one  In 
sight. 

The  pending  agreement  depends  on  Amer- 
ica^ participation  as  a  door-keeper,  as  It 
were.  It  Is  only  a  step  In  the  right  direction 
and  must  be  followed  up.  Already  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  pending  highly  important  dis- 
cussions with  Syria. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  the  validity  of  the 
comparison  of  some  two  hundred  American 
civilian  observers  with  the  some  twelve  thou- 
sand armed  troops  sent  Into  Vietnam  by 
President  Kennedy  under  the  guise  of  "ob- 
servers.**  Furthermore,  Kennedy's  were  on 
only  one  side.  These  unarmed  civilians  are 
at  the  request  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment— ^^Bypt  and  Israel. 

Russia  Is  a  Mg  factor  in  the  workability  of 
this  first  step  toward  peace  Instead  of  war  in 
the  Middle  East. 

BrsEhnev's  enormous  Influence  can  smooth 
out  the  many  dUBcultles  that  are  bound  to 
arise.  Tliat  Involves  somettilng  of  a  turn- 
about on  Russia's  part,  whose  Influence  here- 
tofore has  not  been  for  a  quiescent  Middle 
East.  Instead,  If  Russia  continues  to  agitate 
those  countries,  that  will  foster  trouble  In- 
stead of  stability.  *■ 
That  brings  me  to  trade  with  Russia. 
Right  in  the  midst  of  the  highly  sensitive 
and  significant  negoUatlous  of  drafting  the 
final  imderstandlng  between  the  three  gov- 
ernments— Israel,  Egypt  and  the  United 
States  of  America — President  George  Meany 
of  the  APL-CIO  Issued  his  antagonistic  em- 
bargo orders  on  American  wheat  shipments 
for  RussU  by  the  Gulf  longshoremen. 

I  do  not  think  the  possible  political  con- 
sequences In  foreign  affairs  ever  occurred  to 
Mr.  Meany.  For  siu-e,  he  misinterpreted  the 
benefit  for  the  American  consumer.  If  wheat 
were  free,  a  poimd  loaf  of  bread  would  stUl 
cost  33  cents.  As  for  the  wheat  embargo,  tt 
was  only  temporary  with  little  effect  on  the 
cash  price  for  the  American  farmer. 

President  Ford  said  at  once  the  longshore- 
men's strike  was  "disastrous  "  and  urged  that 
it  be  handled  "cool."  From  subsequent  events, 
it  ia  evident  that  he  was  not  undecided.  Our 
President  realized  that  Mr.  Meany  unwit- 
tingly was  running  interference  for  him,  al- 
lowing him  more  time  to  tie  up  loose  ends. 

Ijook  at  the  situation  our  Piwsldent  was 
In:  Russia's  position  on  the  Middle  East — iu>t 
yet  defined  .  .  .  nor  on  a  workable  and  com- 
petent limitation  on  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  wen  known  that  I  have  urged  a  detente 
with  China  and  Russia  for  twenty  years. 
However,  I  said  at  the  time  of  the  so-called 
"Spirit  of  Camp  David"  that,  vrtille  I  was 
willing  to  sleep  In  the  same  bedroom  vrtth 
Khrushchev,  I  would  not  leave  my  wallet  In 
my  pante  hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chah-. 
I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  mind 
with  Brashnev. 

Z  have  long  believed  that  trade  U  the  only 

wallstle  base  ef  peace  between  nations.  For 

tww  leading  powen  like  Buesla  and  America, 

it  is  what  each  needs  and  must  have. 

Today,  with  Bussls,  it  U  American  farm 

producte.  WUh  Amsnoa.  U  is  Russian  oU 

pltis  the  intangible  support  of  BussU  for  the 
Middle  East  setUement. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  a  fair  trade  is  no 
robbery.  'That  Is  what  President  Ford  U  try- 
ing to  work  out  with  Russia.  It  Involves  many 
touchy  details  of  both  pcSttlcal  and  economic 
vsfhie. 

WS  most  not  over-emphasise  the  impor- 
tance of  Russia  to  our  farm  market.  It  has 
never  been  otjr  best  customer — and  is  not 
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today.  AoMtlcsiw  had  a  racord-breaking  grain 
crop  this  yaar.  Buaala  bad  a  poor  crop  at  tbe 
aaina  tlnw.  So  It  must  have  our  surplus  grain. 
Tssr  In  and  year  out  we  must  e^qMrt  two- 
thirds  of  our  grain  crop  at  a  fair  price  to 
have  a  favorable  balance  in  international 
trad*  and  a  profitable  agriculture  for  a  good 
market  in  domestic  needs. 

Th*  long  range  problem  is  that  Russian 
grain  requirements  change  from  year  to  year 
with  the  weather.  Variations  in  weather  do 
not  affect  our  grain  crops  as  much  as  Rus- 
sia's. Amsrlcans  are  better  farmers  with  bet- 
ter equipment  and  techniques. 

An  elementary  principle  of  peaceful  inter- 
national relations  in  management  of  foreign 
affairs  Is  that  agreements  be  based  on  what 
Is  of  Interest  to  one  country  to  make  and 
keep  and  what  is  of  interest  to  another  coim- 
try  to  make  and  keep.  So,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  Roaslan  situation. 

There  la  no  qucstUm  but  what  Russia  needs 
and  must  have  Imports  of  food  and  grain 
from  America,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
what  Russia's  Influence  for  stability  In  the 
Middle  Kaet  is  of  great  Importance — not  only 
to  America  but  to  all  tbe  world.  So  Russia 
needs  wheat.  We  In  the  world  need  Russia's 
Influence  for  su^iort  of  the  Middle  East  Pact 
of  so  much  importance  that  has  been  worked 
out  between  America  and  Israel  and  Zgypt. 
That  Is  somewhat  Intangible. 

Trading  grain  for  oil  is  tangible;  however, 
not  as  sUnple  as  it  sounds. -Itussla — with  re- 
serrae  twice  that  of  America's — does  offer  a 
supply  of  limited  size  for  tbe  exchange  of 
crude  oil  for  American  grain.  n>wever,  the 
amount  it  has  Immediately  available  for  ex- 
port makes  It  impossible  to  totally  displace 
our  imports  from  the  Middle  East.  Nor  should 
we.  Two  sources  of  supply — no  matter  In 
what  line  and  with  whom — are  more  de- 
pradable  than  one. 

Kkchange  of  American  grain  for  foreign  oil 
la  dselrable.  We  should  look  to  the  Peoples 
BepuUle  of  China.  Its  crude  oU  production 
has  been  Increasing  dramatically  In  recent 
years  and  ttie  potential  for  a  continuation  of 
this  trend  Is  tnraendous. 

This  offers  the  opportunity  for  quiet  diplo- 
matic oonveraatlon  opening  possible  agree- 
ment by  the  two  men  occupying  the  most 
powerful  posttloDs  at  any  two  men  in  the 
world — Chalrmaa  Breahnev  tat  Russia  and 
President  Ford  for  the  United  States  of 
America— playing  it  cool,  as  President  Ford 


If  saeoesBful,  the  ramifications  are  deep 
and  widespread — not  only  in  the  present  na- 
tfonal  economy  but  In  tbe  future  life  of  aU 
mankind. 

Whan  agreement  is  once  worked  out.  the 
PreeMeufs  "i^y  It  cool"  p<dlcy  becomes  of 
great  Importance  In  conducting  other  nego- 
tlatlons  with  Boasla.  Onoe  the  Congreas  rati- 
fies tbe  Middle  Cast  settlement,  then  It  is 
to  RusBla'B  interest  to  get  the  grain  and  it  1b 
to  our  Intocet  to  get  Russia's  influence  in 
tbe  Middle  Kaet.  jMuticularly  in  suppwt  of 
tbe  new  relatlonahlp  between  Israel  and 
Vgypt. 

Tlie  Prealdent's  "playing  cod"  policy  re- 
minds me  of  a  policy  that  I've  always  be- 
beved  In  for  botb  domaatlc  and  foreign  af- 
fairs— "speak  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick." 
He's  speaking  softly  but  be  has  tbe  big  stick 
vben  tbe  time  ooaass  toK  dleouaslon  wtth 
Bassla  on  their  need  for  food  and  our  need 
for  stobatty  in  the  lOddle  last. 

ui  agrtcultnral  country  until 
I.  Ftam  World  War  I,  our  indus- 
trial eipanetnn  took  irtaoe,  and  agrtenltoral 
produeta,  aa  far  as  our  economy  was  oon- 
oeniad.  took  second  plaee.  In  tbe  light  of 
events  In  tbe  last  two  or  three  yean,  onoe 
mac*  oar  agrtcMttaral  aeotway  la  taking  tbe 
dominant  plaiie  and  wain  not  going  to  ba've 
aa  latfoatrlal  raoovery  witboat  a  proiperaaa 
agrtcoltma    and  a  prosperoua  agrlouttuie 


means  disposal  of  our  Immense  surplus  on 
the  foreign  market. 

Our  President's  recent  far-sighted  practical 
prcqxMal  to  provide  government  locms  of  some 
one  billion  dcdlars  for  private  ocmpanles  to 
develop  the  enormous  resoorces  of  sidar  en- 
ergy— thMmal  energy — and  other  ways — re- 
quires careful  attention  and  study.  Private 
capital  will  not  be  available  in  tbe  amount 
needed  for  tbe  years  of  exploring,  experi- 
menting and  testing.  New  sources  of  energy 
other  than  fossil  fuel — whether  crude  oil  or 
coal — will  be  a  necessity  In  another  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  Ford's  proposal  reversing  our  previous 
limitations  on  railroad  mergers  and  urging 
consolidation  of  all  the  railroads  Into  five  or 
six  strong  badly  needed  transportation  facili- 
ties is  making  slow  progress.  This  is  a  realistic 
and  vital  proposal  and  deserves  the  nation's 
more  serious  and  prompt  attention. 

Normal  inflation  Is  a  corollary  of  an  ex- 
panding and  thriving  economy.  Its  control  is 
automatically  adjusted  by  business  condi- 
tions. 

Deliberately  planned  inflation  is  the  man- 
agement of  money  by  a  government  with 
the  best  Intentions.  It  has  been  tried  many 
times  by  different  forms  of  government  in 
various  ways — always  with  disastrous  re- 
sults. In  America,  this  has  been  true  because 
of  concern  with  the  next  election.  Tet  the 
myth  stUl  persists  that  it  is  a  workable  and 
reasonable  way  to  create  a  sound  national 
economy  of  good  times  generally.  That  is  the 
way  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  in- 
flation ended  in  six  years.  It  took  war  plan- 
ning to  stimulate  and  keep  it  going. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt — In  1933 — an- 
nounced his  Inflationary  policy — be  said  it 
was  for  one  year  and  only  that;  and  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  would  be  a  balanced 
national  budget  the  following  year.  That 
satisfied  his  supporters  and  critics  who  knew 
their  history  and  feared  tbe  bleak  prospects 
from  sn  inflationary  policy  by  our  national 
government. 

However,  President  Roosevelt  never  got  to 
balanclng-the-budget-year.  After  putting  it 
off  for  six  or  seven  years,  he  said  It  did  not 
make  any  difference  "as  long  as  we  owed  the 
money  to  ourselves." 

Since  1933,  the  value  of  the  American  dol- 
lar has  steadily  declined.  Furthermore,  ex- 
cept for  the  war  years — Jobs  have  declined 
with  Inflation  and  the  welfare  state  eco- 
nomics as  contrasted  to  the  workability  of 
Its  benevolent  Ideas. 

Today  aU  of  the  Democrat  presidential 
candidates — except  for  Governor  Wallace — 
advocate  more  inflation  to  provide  more  con- 
fldence  for  more  Jobs.  That  is  like  the  pro- 
verbial dog  chasing  his  tall — going  round  and 
round. 

We  do  not  have  to  ask  any  questions  in  the 
past  to  keep  the  record  straight.  Look  at  the 
v».y  the  inflationary  merry-go-round  is  run- 
ning down  Bngjand.  It  is  in  a  terrible  plight. 

England  year  after  year  has  attempted  to 
meet  ita  declining  economy  by  a  constant 
resort  to  more  inflation.  When  that  proved 
not  to  be  the  answer — instead  of  returning  to 
the  old  traditional  fiscal  policy  of  a  balanced 
budget — England  then  started  nationaliza- 
tion of  railroads— Bteel  mills — automobile 
plants. 

Prime  Minister  WUaon  is  at  last  facing  the 
same  dilemma  tbat  Mew  York  City  Is.  Both 
are  unable  to  borrow  any  more  money. 

The  President  <a  the  National  AssocUtlon 
of  City  Mayors  with  some  ten  or  twelve 
otb«e— all  of  whom  have  ^wnt  their  tax- 
payer's money  re^leesly  without  proper  and 
accurate  bookkeeping— are  putting  pressure 
on  Preetdent  Ford  to  baU  tbem  out  on  tbe 
grounds  tbat  national  ebaoa  will  occur  If 
federal  money  la  not  given  tbem. 

I  belleve  tbo  obaea  wlU  be  U  Prealdent  Ford 
eataMJafaM  tbat  prlnelple  of  fovernment. 

X  believe  It  Is  a  oompllment  to  tb*  mayora 
of  America  tbat,  ao  far.  only  twelve  dtlee 


have  been  mentioned  as  being  in  the  same 
disastrous  financial  condition  because  of 
weak  and  incompetent  heads  of  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Yet  we  find  this  Congress  continuing  to 
vote  big  lavish  a{^>ropriatloQs  without  re- 
straint— except  for  presidential  vetoes. 

If  we  have  a  Congress  aiad  a  President 
dancing  down  that  glittering  primrose  path, 
as  England  had,  our  nation  will  be  headed 
for  the  same  end.  That  trend  is  evident  In  the 
American  Congress  with  bills  to  nationalize 
the  railroads — the  big  oil  companies — the 
control  of  export  wheat  .  .  .  even  bank  loam 
on  the  basis  of  city  popiilatlons. 

Planned  inflation  is  really  the  cruelest 
form  of  hidden  taxation.  I  have  also  always 
been  opposed  to  a  sales  tax  because  It  is  most 
unfair.  In  that  it  does  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  ability  to  pay.  For  large  nimi. 
bers  of  Americans,  it  is  a  hundred  percent 
tax.  That  is,  it  applies  to  everything  they 
buy,  whereas,  for  better  off  Americans,  rela- 
tively little  of  their  income  goes  for  things 
subject  to  sales  tax. 

Likewise,  deUberate  Inflation  by  govern- 
ment presses  down  the  hardest  on  these 
least  Bble  to  adjxist  their  Income  for  offsets. 
Inflation  cancels  out  equal  opportunity,  i 
am  not  thinking  of  loopholes  in  the  income 
tax  laws.  I  am  thinking  of  different  ways  of 
investing  capital  to  hedge  against  inflation. 

We  have  reached  the  place  of  decision.  If 
we  are  going  to  continue  depending  on  in- 
flation as  promising  good  times,  it  will  be 
destructive  Instead  of  constructive,  and  more 
painful  to  more  people  all  the  time.  It  will 
create  a  vacuum  for  Communism  or  an 
equally  dreadful  form  of  authoritarianism  to 
move  in. 

I  agree  in  principle  with  the  sound  and 
equitable  short  and  long  range  planiMd  fiscal 
proposal  of  President  Ford  the  other  night. 
It  meets  the  heart  of  the  problems  for  stim- 
ulating better  times. 

Its  workability  depends  on  congressional 
support  achieved  by  and  between  legislative 
leaders  and  the  Chief  Executive.  The  need  la 
great. 

That's  the  way  to  go.  Politics,  as  usual,  will 
get  in  the  way. 

President  Ford's  pnyosals  of  tremendous 
beneficial  Impact  wUl  be  considered  by  the 
Congress.  They  are  evolutionary,  not  revolu- 
tionary. They  are  realistic,  not  visionary. 
They  are  broad  in  scope  and  detailed  in  qpeci- 
flcations. 

They  aim  at  new  and  long-range  funda- 
meptal  changes  in  American  and  world  life. 
I  urge  that  they  be  thoroughly  considered, 
but  without  partisan  rhetoric,  trigger  words 
or  flamboyant  oratory. 


FED  CHAIRMAN  BURNS  OUTLINES 
ELEMENTS  NEEDED  IN  80LVIN0 
NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  October  8,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic committee  was  privileged  to  re- 
ceive the  testimony  of  Dr.  .Arthur  Bums, 
Chairman  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, oa  the  financial  crisis  of  New  Yoric 
Cilar. 

Dr.  Bums'  testimony  reflects  his  great 
concern  about  the  possible  Impact  <A  a 
default  by  New  Y(m±  City  as  wdl  as  his 
oplnkm  that  certain  FMeral  scduUtms 
eoidd  be  worse  than  the  proUon.  The 
statement  Is  an  evenhanded  and  care- 
fully tboui^t  out  presentation  that  rec- 
ocniaes  tlM  magnitude  of  the  problem 
Congress  teces. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing.  Dr. 
Bums  suggested  that  if  he  were  forced 
to  decide  on  October  8,  he  would  have 
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voted  against  assistance.  However,  he 
did  point  out  that  if  the  financial  mar- 
kets cootinued  to  deteriorate,  he  would 
immediately  change  his  position. 

Dr.  Bums  also  conceded  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  imcertainty  about  the 
economic  and  financial  consequences  of 
default.  For  this  reason,  he  understood 
how  many  Members  supported  assistance 
and  willingly  presented  his  own  prefer- 
ence on  the  iatm  of  congressional  action. 
Dr.  Bums  suggested  that  any  congres- 
sional solution  should  contain  at  least 
five  basic  elements; 

First,  strict  limitations  should  be 
placed  on  eligibility  so  that  Federal  as- 
sistance is  targeted  only  on  cities  and 
States  in  financial  distress ; 

Second,  the  State  should  supervise  the 
management  of  the  city; 

Third,  tbe  Federal  Government  should 
require  a  strict  financial  plan  with  no 
expenditures  or  borrowings  permitted 
that  are  not  inrJiided  in  the  plan; 

Fourth,  a  fee  should  be  paid  to  the 
Treasuiy  for  the  rifl^t  to  assistance:  and 
Fifth,  a  4«ate  tax  should  be  levied  to 
pay  one-half  <tf  the  annual  operating 
deficit  0f  VtM  ellglUe  unit  of  government. 
Legislation  which  I  have  Introduced. 
the  Emergency  Intergovernmental  As- 
sistance Act— S.  2514 — Incorporates 
many  of  these  same  provisions. 
Mr.  President.  I  commend  Dr.  Bums  for 
his  tlu>ughtrnl  and  knowledgeable  testi- 
mony on  an  incredibly  complex  prob- 
lem. I  recommend  Ids  testimony  to  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that 
the  full  text  of  Dr.  Bums'  opoUng  state- 
ment be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SiATXicEKT  ar  Abthub  F.  Btnufs 
I  am  bete  te  Join  you  In  discussing  the 
eoonomio  amd  flnaiwrtal  problems  posed  by  tbe 
aaandal  arMs  of  Hew  Tork  City. 

The  dUtoutttas  nam  facing  New  Twk  stem 
(rmn  the  erotian  of  Its  financial  poaltlon  over 
the  past  decade.  During  this  period  the  ex- 
penditures by  tbe  City's  government  grew 
rapidly  whUe  reveauee  failed  to  keep  pace. 
To  close  the  gap  between  Its  revenues  and 
expenditures,  the  City  relied  Increasingly  on 
borrowed  tn»t$».  Mot  oaly  capUal  vxpnOX- 
tures,  but  alae  tbe  mountUig  doflotta  on  ear- 
rent  operatlooa,  were  flnanoed  In  tlUa  fashlnm 
By  the  end  at  1074.  New  Tork  Clty'a  outstand- 
ing debt  amoimted  to  over  $13  blUlon,  much 
of  which  was  In  the  form  of  Short-term 
notes — ^that  is,  obligations  matiuing  In  a 
year  or  leas. 

Investors  may  learn  slowly,  but  tbelr  In- 
nocence deoa  Bot  last  forever.  As  poor  man- 
agement of  New  Tork  finances  perststed.  at 
first  a  few  but  in  time  more  and  more  In- 
vestors became  concerned  about  the  City's 
flnsncial  condition.  During  the  past  winter 
and  spring  tbe  City  began  to  experience  very 
serious  dlflcultlee  m  rolling  over  its  debt — 
to  say  nothing  of  adding  to  its  outstanding 
indebtedneaa. 

Unfortunately,  the  City  failed  to  take  clear- 
cut  remedial  measures,  and  there  was  "y^t 
loose  talk  about  an  investor  conspiracy 
against  the  City.  The  basic  facts,  of  course. 
were  quite  simple.  First,  commercial  bank- 
ers, being  aware  of  their  responsibility  tor 
other  people's  money,  felt  they  may  abeady 
have  ippreatlisd  if  not  exceeded— the  limits 
of  prudMae  ta  tlwbr  boldlnai  of  Hew  Ta^ 
City  secuiMea.  «Maa«.  tbe  many  tbowaada 
of  indlvldnals  wtae  Invest  on  tbelr  owa  ac- 


count likewise  focused  on  safety;  they  were 
no  longer  much  tempted  by  prmulses  of  an 
e.xceptlonally  high  yield.  Investor  confidence 
In  the  City's  finances  thus  dwindled,  wbUe 
Its  need  to  pay  cinrent  bills  and  to  refinance 
maturing  obligations  became  more  pressing. 
Once  this  stage  was  reached,  the  posslbnity 
of  default  on  the  City's  obligations  became 
very  real,  and  it  was  so  advertised  almost 
daily  in  oiu:  nation's  newspapers. 

Tbe  financial  crisis  confronting  th;  na- 
tion's largest  city  prompted  the  government 
of  New  Tork  State  to  offer  financial  and  man- 
agerial assistance.  Starting  in  April,  the  State 
put  at  the  City's  disposal  substantial  sums 
that  were  not  scheduled  for  payment  tmtil 
s(Mne  months  later.  Then,  around  mid-June, 
the  State  legislature  created  a  new  agency — 
tbe  Mimldpal  Assistance  Corporation  (MAC) . 
This  agency  was  empowered  to  seU  up  to 
•S  billion  of  its  debt  obligations,  which  were 
to  be  backed  by  certain  tax  revenues  that 
otherwise  would  have  gone  to  the  City,  and 
then  to  make  the  proceeds  of  its  borrowing 
available  to  the  City.  Armed  with  such  broad 
authority,  MAC  sought  to  wring  some  clarity 
out  of  the  City's  tcmgled  finances  and  to  belp 
develop  a  budgetary  plan  that  could  lead  tbe 
City  back  to  a  balanced  bvidget. 

Tbaee  measures,  however,  proved  insuf- 
ficient to  tattban  investor  confidence  in  tbe 
City's  financial  management,  and  even  the 
new  securities  issued  by  MAC  soon  came  un- 
der a  cloud.  To  ward  off  imminent  default  by 
tbe  City  of  New  Tork,  the  State  adopted  firm- 
er measures  on  September  ».  First  of  aU,  con- 
trol oi  tbe  City's  flnancea  was  turned  over  to 
aState-domlnated  Emngency  Financial  Con- 
trol Board.  SeoDDd,  the  power  of  MAC  to  Is- 
sue debt  seourltles  was  oslvged.  Third,  the 
State  aougbt  to  arrange  additional  financing 
of  $34  blUlon  for  tbe  City,  of  which  $750 
mlllloD  m  loans  was  to  be  provided  by  the 
State.  This  finanoiai  plan  was  designed  to 
tide  the  City  over  nntu  early  December,  and 
It  was  hoped  tbat  by  that  time  tbe  newly  or- 
gaaiaed  Otmtrol  Board  would  have  in  being 
a  MDBolaittty  strong  program  of  bxidgetary  re- 
■ttalats  te  enable  the  Ctty  to  resume  tbe  sale 
of  tta  securities  to  tbe  lBveetlB«  public. 

But  wben  Inveator  confidence  Is  once 
shaken,  it  can  rarely  be  restored  quickly  or 
easily.  Tbe  new  financial  plan  failed  to  eUcIt 
eatbuBlaam  on  the  part  of  investors.  In  gen- 
end,  the  financial  community  remained  akap- 
tloBl  about  tbe  Cttya  abmty  to  avert  default 
•ad  rebuild  Its  financial  atrengtb.  Tbe  oon- 
oara  of  market  participants  was  beigbtened 
br  a  Judlolal  ruling  on  September  M  that 
brought  Into  question  a  portion  of  the  flnaa- 
clal  aM  package,  naairty,  the  purchase  of 
MAC  bends  by  the  State  penalMi  funds.  Be- 
yond tbat.  tbe  recent  Intertwining  of  the 
State's  flnancea  with  the  Ottya  finances  baa 
troubled  many  investors  and  damaged  the 
State's  crodlt  standlag.  Thus,  the  streeets 
and  strains  that  developed  In  the  municipal 
securities  market  over  the  summer  months 
have  become  more  acute  In  recent  days. 

Since  tbe  summer,  and  to  an  Inoreaslng  de- 
gree la  reoent  weeks,  tbe  partlelpants  In  the 
mtuiicipal  market— that  is.  Investment  bank- 
en,  securttlea  dealers,  and  ultbnate  inves- 
tors— ^have  been  attempttng  to  reduce  their 
expostuw  to  tbe  rttk  of  toaa. 

This  has  afteoted  not  only  securities  bear- 
Ing  a  New  TortE  name,  but  also  Issues  of 
some  other  State  and  loetf  governments. 
Thus,  many  securltlea  dealers  have  aougfat  to 
cut  back  on  tbelr  Inventory  of  munlotpal 
securities,  and  they  have  often  found  It  nec- 
essary to  offer  booda  for  sale  at  prices  con- 
siderably tielow  their  puzobaae  price.  Under- 
writers of  municipal  IssiMS  have  generally 
scaled  back  on  their  participation  In  new 
offerings,  thereby  protecting  their  capi- 
tal in  an  uncertain  and  volatile  market. 
Some  underwriters  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
wlttidraw  entirety  frem  bidding  syndicates. 
And  Investore— the  ultbnate  buyer*  of  mu- 
nicipals—bave    been    tending   to    shift    to 


higher-quality  municipal  securities  or  to 
categories  of  investment  Judged  to  be  less 
hazardous. 

Trading  in  the  market  for  outstanding  tax- 
exempt  bonds  has  therefore  slowed  appre- 
ciably and  the  spread  between  bid  and  asked 
quotations  has  widened.  These  developments 
are  characteristic  of  a  period  when  investor 
confidence  has  been  shaken,  and  they  are 
Indicative  of  a  weakened  market. 

The  recent  behavior  of  Investors  and  deal- 
ers  has  resulted  in  a  rise  of  the  yields  on 
municipal  securlUes  to  the  highest  level 
ever  experienced  in  the  tax-exempt  market. 
Tields  for  even  the  highest-rated  borrowers 
have  risen  over  the  past  few  months.  Some 
of  this  Increase  has  been  associated  with  the 
upward  drift  of  <^>en-market  interest  rates 
since  mid-year.  In  addition,  municipal  yields 
have  been  tmder  tipward  pressure  because 
of  the  heavy  volume  of  new  tax-exempt  Issues 
fiowlng  to  market.  The  market  for  tax-exempt 
securittes  is  more  concentrated,  and  there- 
fore smaller,  than  for  taxable  bonds.  Hence, 
when  untiBuaUy  large  amounts  of  such  secu- 
rities have  to  be  placed,  larger  yield  adjust- 
ments relative  to  taxable  markets  are  likely 
to  occur.  Nevertheless,  until  the  last  two 
weeks,  I  would  Judge  that  the  yields  on  the 
highest-rated  municipal  Issues  have  not 
been  out  of  line  with  thoee  available  on 
corporate  bonds  of  comparable  quality. 

In  choosing  among  tax-exempt  sectu"ltles. 
however,  investors  have  become  Increasingly 
■elective.  The  differences  in  yields,  compar- 
ing lower-rated  bonds  with  higher-rated  is- 
sues, have  increased  considerably  since  last 
spring  and  have  become  unusually  large. 
Thus,  the  average  yield  on  Moody's  A-rated 
bonds  now  exceeds  that  on  AAA-rated  bonds 
by  more  than  a  full  percentage  point — or 
about  three  times  the  risk  differential  re- 
quired by  investors  diirlng  the  preceding  six 
years.  Thus,  the  interest  cost  for  lower-rated 
borrowers  coming  to  market  has  risen  mate- 
rially. 

The  deterioration  of  the  market  for  mu- 
nicipals of  less  than  the  highest  quality  has 
been  especially  pronounced  for  obligations  of 
New  Tork  City,  New  York  SUte,  and  certain 
of  the  State  agencies.  In  the  case  of  the  State 
proper,  investors  have  become  concerned  that 
the  resources  being  diverted  to  the  City  are 
damaging  the  financial  position  of  the  State 
Itself.  BoBM  of  the  State's  agencies  that  is- 
sue "moral  obligation  "  securities  rather  than 
"full  faith  and  credit"  obligations  have  Ijeeu 
unable  in  recent  months  to  finance  them- 
selves  in  the  public  market.  There  now  ap- 
pears to  be  some  tendency  on  the  part  of  in- 
vestors to  underestimate  the  financial 
strength  of  these  agencies — an  attitude  thai 
stems  at  least  In  part  from  the  temporary 
default  earlier  this  year  by  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Corporation.  To  a  lesser  extent,  there 
has  also  been  some  reluctance  by  investors  to 
aoqulre  the  securities  of  similar  ageucles  in 
other  States. 

During  the  past  week  or  so,  the  Impact  of 
the  market's  unease  has  spilled  over  to  a 
wider  range  of  securities.  Significant  in- 
creases In  yields  have  occtirred  in  the  case  of 
some  outstanding  bonds  of  governmental 
units  that  enjoy  a  high  financial  sUnding. 
Moreover,  a  few  Issuers  have  not  received  any 
bids  for  their  bonds,  or  have  rejected  the  bids 
received  because  the  Interest  cost  was  deemed 
excessive.  These  developments  reflect  increas- 
ing concern  over  the  crisis  of  New  York  City, 
If  the  weakness  of  tbe  market  for  munici- 
pals were  to  persist  and  spread  further,  many 
soundly  run,  creditworthy  communities  and 

public  agencies  could  have  great  difficulty 

or  suffer  excessive  costs — in  raising  needed 
fimds.  Holders  of  municipal  securities, 
among  which  financial  Institutions  are  nu- 
merous, would  to  some  degree  be  affected, 
and  BO  might  others  less  directly  Involved. 
Hence,  if  the  New  York  City  crisis  lematns 
unresolved,  and  U  the  fate  of  New  Tork  SUte ' 
remains  tied  to  the  City's,  the  process  of  eco- 
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nomlc  recovery  now  under  wmy  In  our  nation 
culd  b«  Injured. 

Until  ttile  most  recent  turn  of  events — 
which  I  trust  wUl  prove  to  be  a  transitory 
pheaomenon — the  nuu^et  for  municipal  se- 
curities, taken  as  a  whole,  functioned  very 
effectively.  During  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year,  even  as  pressures  associated  with  the 
New  York  City  problem  Intensified,  new  bond 
issues  amounted  to  about  tS.5  biUion.  This  Is 
by  far  the  largest  volume  ever  for  a  third 
quartOT,  and  It  would  have  been  a  record  even 
In  the  ahaance  of  the  $3.4  billion  of  MAC 
bonds  sold  during  the  period. 

In  seeking  ways  to  resolve  New  York  City's 
crisis,  the  suggestion  has  occasionally  been 
advanced  that  the  Federal  Reserve  might 
serre  ss  a  source  of  emergency  credit.  No 
formal  applltiatlon  for  such  credit  was  ever 
received  hy  tbe  Board  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York.  But  I  want  to  explain 
why  w*  probably  would  have  disapproved 
such  an  apidlcatlon  had  it  been  made. 

Aa  the  ultimate  source  of  nnan.'ij^;  nquid- 
Ity  in  the  economy,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
certain  powers  to  extend  emergency  credit 
even  to  Institutions  that  are  not  members  of 
the  System.  But  the  use  of  that  authority  Is 
tightly  drciuiacrlbed.  The  basic  provision — 
contained  In  SecUon  13.  paragraph  13.  of  the 
I^MleIaI  Beserve  Act — states  that  emergency 
loans  with  maturities  no  longer  than  90  days 
may  be  made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
on  the  basis  of  promissory  notes  backed  by 
Treasury  or  Federal  agency  securities.  To 
qualify  for  credit  assistance  under  this  pro- 
▼Won  of  law,  a  local  government  would  have 
to  poaaeas  sizable  amounts  of  unencumbered 
FMeral  obligations.  This  would  be  an  un- 
usual situation  for  any  distressed  borrower 
and  It  obviously  does  not  apply  to  New 
York  City. 

llM  lending  authority  under  paragraph  3 
of  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is 
broader,  permitting  the  Board,  in  unusual 
and    exigent    circumstances,    to    authorize 
Baserve  Banks  to  make  loans  on  the  kinds  of 
ooUataral  eligible  for  discount  by  member 
banks.  Such  paper  may  not  have  a  maturity 
of  more  than  90  days  and  must  afford  ade- 
quate security  to  the  Reserve  Bank  against 
the  risk  of  loss.  Furthermore.  In  view  of  re- 
atrlctlons  of  law  and  Congressional  intent, 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  In  order  to 
peni>it   the  extension  of  emergency  credit 
under  this  authority.  Among  these  condi- 
tions Is  a  requirement  that  an  applicant  has 
exhausted  other  sources  of  funds  before  com- 
ing to  the  Federal  Reserve,  that  the  borrower 
Is  basically  creditworthy  and  possesses  ade- 
quate  collateral,   and   that   the    borrower's 
need  la  solely  for  short-term  accommodation. 
It  «to*«POt  appear  that  New  York  City  is  now 
Inapasttlon  to  meet  all  these  requirements. 
Certainly,  its  finances  would  hardly  permit 
early  repayment  of  emergency  borrowings. 
In  addition  to  the  emergency  lending  pro- 
visions in  Section  13  of  the  Federal  ResOTve 
Act.  tba  Haaerve  Baziks  have  authority  ixnder 
Section  14(b)  to  purchase  short-term  obliga- 
tions of  State  and  local  governments  issued 
***  •"**»'*P'**oo  o'  assured  revenues,  subject 
to  rsgnlatlons  by  the  Board.  Legislative  his- 
tory Indicates  that  this  authority  was  de- 
^^ed  to  aaslst  tha  fMeral  Reserve  Banks  in 
meeting  their  operating  expenditures,  and 
also  to  enable  them  to  make  the  discount 
rate   effective   when   little    borrowing    took 
place   at    the    dlsooiyit 'window.    There    is 
Dotting  In  the  FMeral  Reserve  Act  or  its 
lei^MattTe  hlatory  to  suggest  that  Section 
14<P)  cartwnplated  the  jnirchaae  of  munlc- 
*P^  ••JOTlttae  ai  a  means  of  aiding  finan- 
cially UMiaasud  eooununities. 
_'^*  Congreas,  of  course,  could  amend  the 
Mas^  Baaarve  Act  so  as  to  relax  the  re- 
qutosmants  for  extending  Federal  Reserve 
credit  to  financially  troubled  governmental 
units.  But  the  Board  of  Oovemora  would 
have   tlM  gravest   doubU  about   any  such 
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action.  If  loans  were  to  be  made  to  State 
or  local  governments,  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  have  to  involve  Itself  in  the  activities 
ot  theae  governmental  units,  including  par- 
ticularly their  expenditure  budgets  and  the 
adequacy  of  their  revenues.  Moreover,  since 
niimerous  demands  for  credit  might  ensue, 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  have  to  set  stand- 
ards of  ellglblUty.  Being  thus  placed  in  the 
position  of  having  to  allocate  credit  among 
governmental  units,  the  nation's  central 
bank  would  inevitably  become  subject  to 
Intense  political  pressures,  and  its  ability  to 
function  constructively  in  the  monetary 
area  would  be  undermined. 

The  Board  f\illy  recognizes  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  the  responsibUlty,  sub- 
ject only  to  restrictions  under  existing  laws, 
to  serve  as  the  nation's  lender  of  last  resort. 
Over  the  years,  we  have  therefore  developed 
contingency  plans  to  deal  with  possible 
emergency  situations.  As  I  previously  In- 
formed the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  our 
plans  have  been  adapted  recently  to  cope 
with  the  financial  strains  that  might  be 
associated  with  the  default  of  a  major 
municipality. 

In  that  event,  I  assure  you,  the  Board  is 
prepared  to  act  promptly.  The  contingency 
plan  calls  for  lending  to  commercial  banks 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  discount  win- 
dow beyond  the  amounts  required  by  normal 
discounting  operations.  Credit  provided  in 
this  manner  would  assist  banks  in  meet- 
tog  their  temporary  liquidity  needs.  Not  only 
that,  the  proceeds  of  the  special  loans  made 
at  the  discount  window  oould  also  be  xised 
by  the  banks  to  assist  municipalities,  munic- 
ipal securities  dealers,  and  other  customers 
who  are  temporarUy  short  of  cash  because 
of  unsettled  conditions  in  the  securities 
markets.  In  addition,  the  System  would,  of 
course,  be  ready  to  use  its  broad  power  to 
stabilize  markets  through  open  market  pur- 
chases of  Treasury  or  Agency  securities. 

In  the  event  this  contingency  plan  has 
to  be  activated,  the  Board  will  make  funds 
available  on  whatever  scale  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  assure  an  orderly  financial  environ- 
ment. The  Board  recognizes  that  sizable  ex- 
tensions of  Federal  Reserve  credit  woiUd  run 
the  risk  of  leading  to  a  substantially  larger 
expansion  of  bank  reserves  and  the  money 
supply  than  is  consistent  with  longer-run 
monetary  objectives.  Clearly,  therefore,  any 
such  expansion  must  be  only  temporary.  In 
time,  any  excessive  growth  In  bank  reserves 
would  need  to  be  corrected  through  offsetting 
open  market  operations  and  through  repay- 
ment of  bank  borrowing  from  the  System. 

There  are  also  certain  supervisory  and 
examination  questions  that  may  arise  with 
re^)ect  to  banks  in  the  event  of  a  major 
municipal  default.  In  thU  connectton,  the 
Board  and  other  regulatory  agencies  have 
plans  to  revise  procedures  that  apply  to  the 
valuation  of  defaulted  securities,  so  that 
any  writedowns  may  be  postponed  until  the 
market  has  had  a  few  months  to  stabUlze 
and  thus  provide  more  reliable  Indications 
of  their  value. 

«ven  so.  a  default  may  vUtimately  require 
writedowns  that  oould  seriously  impair  the 
capital  of  some  banks.  In  that  event,  the 
Federal  Oepoalt  Insurance  Corporation  has 
sututory  powers  to  assist  FederaUy  Insured 
banks  that  might  find  their  capital  impaired 
by  a  decline  in  the  value  of  securities  in  their 
portfolio.  I  xmderstand  that  the  Corptwatlon 
Is  prepared  to  Implement,  with  appropriate 
s»f*guarda.  Its  contingency  plans  for  deal- 
ing with  insured  banks  'that  require  a  tem- 
porary Infusion  of  supplemental  capital  for 
the  above  reason. 

I  think  It  evident  from  the  far-flung  scope 
of  our  contingency  plans  that  we  believe  a 
deflault  on  debt  obllgatlona  by  New  York 
City  oould  produce  sarioua  strains  In  securi- 
ties markets.  For  a  time,  it  could  also  ad- 


versely affect  municipalities  that  need  to  Is. 
sue  new  debt.  The  like  is  true  of  financial  to 
stltutions  that  hold  such  securities  In  sicnif' 
leant  volvune,  and  also  of  individual  invwtor^ 
who  have  part  of  their  life  sayinga  at  ^kto 
these  bonds.  I  stUl  believe  that  the  damace 
stemming  from  a  prospective  default  by  tfe. 
York  City  is  likely  to  be  shorUived.  IndM 
the  possibility  of  such  a  default  has  alrn^ 
been  discounted  to  an  appreciable  degree  bv 
the  market.  But  I  am  also  awaie  of  the  un 
certainty  that  Inherently  attaches  to  a  Jud» 
ment  on  thU  score;  and  I  recognize  that  i 
default,  besides  being  a  very  serious  matter 
for  the  City  and  State  of  New  York,  could 
have  troublesome  consequences  for  the  na 
tlon  at  large. 

The  very  fact  that  this  Committee  and 
other  committees  of  the  Congress  are  hold- 
ing hearings  on  New  York  City's  finances  im- 
plies that  concern  Is  spreading  that  a  New 
York  default  may  injure  the  economic  re- 
covery now  in  process.  I  have  said  enough  to 
hidlcate  that  I  feel  thU  possibility  cwi  no 
longer  be  dismissed  llghUy.  That,  however 
does  not  ease  the  task  that  the  Congress  faces 
in  dealing  with  the  New  York  problem-  for 
the  precise  Issue  is  whether  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  New  York  may  not  cause  na- 
tional problems  over  the  long  nm  that  out- 
weigh any  temporary  national  advantage. 

As  this  matter  is  debated  by  the  Congress 
the  adverse  effecte  of  a  New  York  City  de- 
fault wUl  undoubtedly  receive  fuU  atten- 
tion—as  they  Indeed  should.  I  would  only 
itfge  that  the  longer-run  risks  also  be  wm- 
sidered  thoroughly.  A  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  the  City  may  well  lead  to  de- 
mands for  similar  assistance  for  other  hard- 
pressed  communities,  even  thoee  whose  dis- 
tress was  brought  on  by  gross  negligence  or 
mismanagement.  Substantial  Federal  credit— 
whether  through  Insurance,  guarantees,  or 
direct  loans— would  compete  directly  with 
the  already  huge  amounta  of  Federal  financ- 
ing needs.  Most  ImporUnt  of  all,  tha  pro- 
vision of  Federal  credit  for  local  government 
wiU  necessarUy  inject  a  major  Federal 
presence  in  local  spending  and  taxing  deci- 
sions. 

It  is  highly  Important,  therefore,  to  recog- 
nize that  the  issue  of  aasisUnce  to  New  York 
City  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  entire  Fed- 
eral system  of  separaUon  of  powers — a  sys- 
tem that,  despite  enormous  economic  and 
social  changes.  stUl  prevails  In  our  country. 


SECRETARY  BUT7  ON  FARM 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  addressed  the  Newspaper  PVwd  Edi- 
tors Conference  In  Chicago  on  the  sub- 
ject of  farm  exports. 

I  think  his  argument  for  a  continua- 
tion of  present  farm  programs,  coupled 
with  free  exports  of  ajrlcultural  com- 
modities, is  a  sound  one  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

As  Secretary  Butz  points  out.  farmers 
must  export  two-thirds  of  their  wheat, 
half  their  rice  and  soybeans,  a  quarter 
of  their  feed  grains,  and  40  percent  of 
their  cotton  In  order  to  prevent  a  col- 
lapse of  the  agricultural  economy. 

I  think  it  Is  time  farmers  were  al- 
lowed to  export  their  products  In  an  open 
market,  without  restriction  or  Interfer- 
ence. I  think  this  is  the  sense  of  this 
body,  and  It  certainly  is  the  belief  of 
farmers  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Secntuy  Butz' 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 

TTiere  being  no  oblection,  the  speech 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DoMxanc      Plenty      Throfoh      F.\nM 

Sxroaxs 
There's  a  general  feeling  in  this  country 
that  farm  exprarts  simply  Jack  up  the  price 
of  food  to  American  consumers.  That  isn't 
so.  The  sales  are  in  the  best  Intereeta  of 
American  farmers,  consumers,  job  holders — 
and  the  people  In  other  countries  who  de- 
pend on  our  food.  These  sales  are  also  bene- 
ficial to  world  economic  development  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace  Itself. 

In  carrying  out  your  responsibilities  as 
food  editors,  your  efforts  to  Interpret  the 
food  scene  for  the  public  now  gete  you  into 
a  field  as  broad  as  the  world  itself.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  new  charge  in  an  era 
that  has  never  been  more  interesting. 

Everybody  knows  that  historically  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  a  close  rela- 
tionship and  responsibility  with  this  na- 
tion's food  producers.  But  I'd  like  to  discuss 
with  you  what  the  USDA  Is  doing  to  make 
sure  that  213  million  Americans  eat  well 
and  at  economical  levels. 

At  first  thought,  serving  both  farmers  and 
consumers  may  not  seem  compatible  goals, 
but  they  are.  Present  farm  policy  is  designed 
with  both  In  mind  and  in  reality  is  serving 
both  very  well.  Farm  production  kas  reached 
record  levels  at  a  time  when  this  is  the  right 
prescription  for  counteracting  domestic  in- 
flation and  meeting  growing  food  demands  of 
a  troubled  world.  Farm  exports  play  a  posi- 
tive role  in  bringing  this  about. 

If  farm  exports  were  still  running  at  the 
M  billion  annual  level  of  1969,  instead  of 
the  current  $22  billion  level,  many  farmers 
would  be  broke.  The  cost  of  government  sub- 
sidles  aimed  at  keeping  the  rest  from  going 
out  of  business  would  be  astronomical.  The 
value  of  the  dollar  would  be  shattered  as  the 
result  of  huge  trade  deficits.  The  price  of 
all  importe.  Including  gasoline,  would  have 
gone  right  through  the  roof.  Grocery  shelves 
would  be  missing  a  good  many  items  and 
American  consumers  would  be  worrying  more 
about  food  shortages  than  food  prices.  Many 
more  people  would  be  out  of  work  due  to  the 
drop  in  purchases  from  industry's  largest 
customer,  American  agriculture. 

Radical  statements,  yes;  but  true.  It's  time 
that  we,  as  a  nation,  imderstand  the  facte 
about  American  farm  exports  and  American 
farm  policy. 

Farm  exports  help  keep  this  cotintry's  ag- 
riculture strong  and  functioning  at  efficient, 
ftilly  productive  levels.  American  farmws 
can  produce  far  more  agricultural  commod- 
ities than  we  can  possibly  consume  here 
at  home.  Farmeni  must  have  a  foreign  mar- 
ket for  this  production  if  they  are  to  be  able 
to  purchase  the  supplies  they  need  and  keep 
their  farms  functioning  at  a  capacity  that 
will  serve  American  consumers  with  ample 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  facte  are : 

American  farmers  must  export  two-thirds 
of  this  year's  wheat  crop  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  their  wheat  land  in  production 
and  purchase  the  combines  to  harvest  the 
crop. 

American  farmers  must  be  able  to  export 
50  percent  of  the  soybeans  they  are  now 
harvesting  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  plant 
as  much  acreage  next  spring  and  pay  for  the 
tractors  that  provide  Jobs  for  men  working  in 
factories. 

American  farmers  must  be  able  to  export 
more  than  55  percent  of  the  1976  rice  crop 
if  rice  Is  to  continue  to  be  an  economic  crop 
that  brings  Jobs  and  Incomes  to  those  who 
transport  our  commodities  overseas. 

American  farmers  must  be  able  to  e.^port 
40  percent  of  the  cotton  they  produced  this 
year  if  they  are  to  consider  growing  more 
next  year  and  be  able  to  buy  the  toasters, 
rugs,  refrigerators,  clothing,  and  other  con- 
snmer  products  manufactured  by  Industry. 


American  farmers  mxist  be  able  to  export 
at  least  one-foiuth  of  all  the  feed  grains  they 
produce  this  year  If  they  are  to  stay  in 
buaiuesE  in  the  years  ahead  and  produoa  the 
meat  and  milk  that  America  needs  and  wante. 

Those  are  the  facts  of  American  farm  pol- 
icy. They  are  the  facts  of  keeping  American 
farming  profitable  and  American  consumers 
well  fed  at  the  lowest  possible  costa.  They 
are  the  facte  behind  the  Russian  wheat  sale, 
the  Japanese  soybean  sale,  the  Polish  feed 
grain  sale,  the  Korean  cotton  sale,  or  any 
other  commercial  sale  of  American  farm 
products  overseas. 

The  alternative  is  to  turn  back  to  the 
bankrupt  farm  policies  of  the  last  40  years. 
The  policies  ~  of  agricultural  restraint;  the 
policies  of  controlled  scarcity.  Paying  farm- 
ers not  to  grow  food.  Paying  farmers  to  re- 
move their  land  from  production  during  a 
lime  of  growing  world  hunger  and  liighei' 
a;rocery  prices  here  at  home. 

Those  old  programs  never  worked.  They 
never  brought  prosperity  to  farmers,  and 
they  weren't  in  the  best  Intereste  of  cousvn- 
ers.  What  they  brought  was  InefBcleuey  on 
the  farm  and  higher  tax  bills  to  everybody. 
As  recently  as  three  years  ago  American  tax- 
payers were  paying  up  to  $4  billion  a  year 
for  farm  programs,  most  for  taking  land  out 
of  production.  Now  farm  program  coste  are 
under  $1  billion — and  most  of  that  goes  for 
disaster  paymente  In  time  of  emergency. 

We  are  a  fortunate  people  in  a  rich  nation. 
Our  land  Is  blessed  with  an  abundant  soil 
of  sufficient  breadth,  depth  and  quality  to 
raise  the  ilnest  crops  and  livestock  on  earth. 
We  have  a  mixed,  vigorous,  yet  gentle  climate 
that  will  raise  most  of  the  major  crops  man 
relies  on  for  food.  But  something  must  hiip- 
pen  to  turn  that  potential  into  food. 

We  have  a  class  of  farmers  who  are  free, 
well  educated,  know  what  they  are  doing, 
and  love  what  they  are  doing.  They  want 
only  to  be  able  to  make  a  decent  Income 
raising  the  crc^M  and  livestock  that  con- 
sumers enjoy  in  our  own  country  and  that 
many  other  countries  need  for  survival.  They 
are  the  ones  who  own  the  laud,  care  for  it,  - 
work  on  It,  and  produce  the  food.  What  a 
magnificent  Job  they  do. 

So  why  all  the  fiap  about  farm  exporte? 
Why  not  let  these  men  and  women  of  the 
American  soli  go  about  their  btisiness  and  do 
what's  needed  to  best  provide  food  for  the 
rest  of  us? 

The  answer  is  emotionallBm.  The  answer  Is 
politics.  The  answer  is  misinformation  and 
mlsimderstanding.  The  facts  concerning  the 
farmers'  needs  for  overseas  markete  are  adrift 
In  a  sea  of  Iialf-truths,  statements  for  po- 
litical and  personal  gain,  and  short-term 
thinking.  You  can  do  something  about  that. 

For  years  American  agriculture  sat  in  the 
back  of  everyone's  mind,  while  many  of  our 
people  moved  to  the  cities.  Urbanization; 
that  was  where  the  action  was:  the  indiu- 
trles,  the  excitement,  the  future.  It  was  in 
town  that  the  problems  of  the  future  would 
be  met  head-on  and  conquered.  Mankind 
would  find  Ite  finest  hour  in  the  cities — the 
farm  was  where  grandpa  lived,  a  dull  place 
where  nothing  ever  changed. 

This  was  an  easy  line  to  believe  during 
the  1950'B  and  60s.  Things  were  tight  on  the 
farm,  while  the  rest  of  the  economy  was 
booming.  Those  who  stayed  on  the  land 
during  that  period  were  a  unique  breed. 
Those  who  managed  to  make  a  living  on  the 
farm  were  the  very  best.  The  brightest,  the 
sharpest.  The  dreamers  and  the  producers. 
They  not  only  kept  the  technological  revo- 
lution alive  in  agriculture.  the»  accelerated 
It. 

But  few  people  outside  of  agriculture  fully 
noticed  this  structtuid  change  in  farming 
or  thought  aboiit  what  It  meant  to  us  as  a 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  in  the  mld-1970's, 
facing  an  immediate  future  of  ever-growing 
world  demand  for  food.  It  frightens  many 


who  do  not  know  the  tremendous  productive 
strength  of  American  agriculture  as  it  has 
evolved  in  the  last  two  decades.  The  thought 
of  shipping  any  food  at  all  out  of  our  own 
country  except  for  emergency  aid  seems,  to 
many,  to  be  the  wrong  thing  to  do. 

General  InflaMon  drives  up  the  price  of 
food  and  the  simple,  though  inaccurate  cause 
is  listed  as  food  "exporte."  The  fact  that  over 
80  percent  of  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  food  to 
consumers  last  year  came  after  the  raw  com- 
modity left  the  farmer's  gate  is  overlooked — 
so  is  the  tremendous  capacity  of  this  nation's 
farmers  to  produce  mountains  of  extra  food — 
so  Is  the  fact  that  Increased  production  is  the 
right  answer  to  Inflation  and  the  sole  route 
to  increased  affluence. 

What  we  actually  see.  when  we  look  at  the 
productive  capacity  of  rural  America,  is  al- 
most too  good  to  believe.  We  see  a  group  of 
efficient.  Independent  farm  buslneasmen — 
as  sharp  as  any  group  of  businessmen  in  the 
world.  We  see  a  level  of  productivity  per 
worker  that  has  nearly  tripled  In  the  last  20 
year.-*. 

We  Rte  capital  investment  on  U.S.  farms 
reaching  almost  $100,000  per  worker,  while 
in  manufacturing  It  approaches  only  $55,000. 

We  see  that  American  agriculture,  which 
tnich  a  8h<M-t  time  ago  seemed  so  dull  and 
non-changing,  stands  out  as  the  world  leader 
In  .supplying  food,  one  of  man's  most  basic 
neces-sltles.  We  see  that  it  strengthens  the 
dollar  in  relation  to  other  currencies,  and 
keeps  ihe  imported  materials  and  product.* 
thai  we  need  flowing  into  our  country.  Last 
year  agriculture  was  this  nation's  number 
one  earner  of  foreign  exchange. 

Our  agriculture  also  gives  us  the  negotiat- 
ing Strength  to  batter  through  the  iron  cur- 
tnln  and  leap  over  the  top  of  the  bamboo 
curtrtln.  bringing  the  world  closer  to  true 
peace  and  stability  than  It  has  been  for 
m»ny  vears. 

People  who  live  in  cities  find  that  agri- 
CTiltiu-e  remains  more  important  to  them 
than  perhaps  they  thought.  One  out  of  every 
four  Jobs  in  U.S.  private  employment  .still 
relates  to  agricultvure  In  some  way.  About 
13  million  people  either  process  or  market 
farm  goods,  or  provide  farmers  with  supplies. 
All  told,  fanners  spend  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion each  year  on  production  and  family 
living  expenses. 

Each  billion  dollars  in  farm  exporte  p''"- 
vides  about  §3,000  non-farm  Job*  here  at 
home.  Each  dollar  of  farm  exporte  brings  one 
new  dollar  Into  our  overall  economy,  to  be 
turned  over  and  multiplied  into  $3  as  it  is 
spent  and  respent,  used  and  reused  by  a 
number  of  consumers. 

Those  are  the  sides  of  farm  exports  that 
aren't  often  talked  about.  Farm  exporte  give 
jobs  to  American  longshoremen  and  shippers, 
to  American  tractor  manufacturers  and  in- 
dustrial workers,  and  to  flnanctol  institu- 
tions. I'hey  allow  American  farmers  to  make 
a  decent  income,  while  remaining  free  from 
costly  government  interference.  They  allow 
our  farmers  to  produce  at  capacity,  and 
therefore  to  be  lower  per-unit  coat  pro- 
ducers than  if  forced  to  farm  at  part  throttle. 
This  means  cheaper  food  for  consumers  here 
at  home — and  abroad  too. 

That's  why  we  can  say  farm  exports  are 
consistent  with  both  the  wishes  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  and  American  farmer.  Over- 
seas .sales  of  American  farm  goods  make  a 
strong  America  in  a  world  that  is  increas- 
ingly competitive.  They  provide  abundant 
food  produced  at  the  lowest  possible  per- 
unit  cost  to  American  cMisumers.  Farm  ex- 
porte allow  the  American  farmer  to  do  bis 
Job.  They  allow  him  to  farm  as  wMl  aa  he 
knows  how.  They  allow  him  to  make  the 
investmente  necessary  to  keep  his  operation 
ahead  of  the  times  and  the  competition  in 
other  lands. 

Foreign  buyers  came  Into  this  country  in 
1972,  at  a  time  when  we  wera  aaddled  with 
hupe    stores    of    costly    government -owned 
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tnUn.  Tbey  tae^Md  cteau  out  the  turithu.  It 
was  •  deal  tbMt'm  been  both  eunad  and 
MMMd.  aaee  than  w«  have  ttgbtaaail  tap 
11m  batKHii  baMneot  ot  ttaa  wkU  gnm 
maxfta*— the  ooa  tbat  *~iiiUaa  *«~|i  ijmi 
had  lubaMlaad  far  40  yean,  Um  one  tlMt  had 
heea  a  mHlafona  aio«Bd  fanaasa'  aecka.  the 
oae  tkak  had  poUtletzed  Amarlean  agtl- 
euttuaa. 

_  ahead,  w  aia  tvytng  to  iron  ool 
)  a<  the  Imfulavltlaa  that  coaie  throi^h 
■*  '-1  acport  lerele.  the  unoertalntlee 

<aifc  hy  tak-aiid-oat  cnstomen. 
whoaa  parAaaoa  Tary  tiemendoualy  from 
9*ar  to  year.  Thla  la  vby  ve  we  currently 
negntlattiig  with  the  Soviets  and  otherm  on 
long  term  agreements  that  wUI  assure  Ajnor- 
ican  faoMia  of  at  least  a  n«ti.iii«««r.  ja^ei 
of  oC-tafea  of  Amaelean  grains  each  year.  We 
have  already  reached  an  agreeoMBt  of  uder- 
.  «lth  Japan  over  her  long-term 
^hia  la  coad  hnirtness  for  farmers,  the 
Jap  ■we.  and  AnMslcaB  eonsumers.  It  helpa 
■•■*•  """W  rtaWe  grocery  prices,  as  weU  as 
more  dependable  farm  markets. 

Am  more  each  loag  term  agreements  are 
•aeoaaplMad.  AmertRaa  eanams  will  be  able 
to  phM  better  far  full  prodttctkm  down  the 
road,  bisawi  there  wfll  be  a  ready  mariPt 
*»  Mm*^  grate  at  prloea  assured  to  meet 
■MNuMog  frodnction  ooata  and  add  a  little 
praOt. 
If  «a  raarh  tbla  Mage  not  only  with  the 
hwt  alae  with  other  major  grain 
.  we  will  be  a  long  way  toward 
hruly  fssiing  the  world'a  peoplee  better.  The 
kot  ^aia  lasarve  syatem  for  us  in  America 
Is  a  free  systsaa  ct  marketing  and  unfettered 
aeeaai  to  world  markete  that  glvea  farmers 
the  enoonanir  tnoanttve  to  produee. 

The  beet  aararanea   of   reaeonable    food 
jwtoea  la  baaed  on  a  farm  policy  of  plenty. 

Thia  eaxk  be  achieved  »«4i  through  a  vlg- 
oroua  and  sustained  export  market  for  our 
tam  prodneta.  To  pursue  any  other  course 
wia.  la  the  longer  run  context,  raise  food 
•a  aft  home,  either  throu^  higher 
through  higher  taxes— or  both. 
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EWTgRTAPOilKNT  IMDUBTRYS  MAN 
OP  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  TUNHEY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  ema  apeak  far  the  peoide  of  Califonila 
In  gArfasnv  vaoneafc  yi?"grhtnliitlnin 
tolAr.  DdTMBegriMm.  peMtdent  of  Co- 
stales  ■nd  flenior  exectttiTe  Tlee 
of  CMmriite  Pletuzes  bdus- 
trin,  mpon  fate  leeent  sdectian  as  tt^ 
Attettalnment  Indnatiy's  Man  of  tbe 
TcK.  ISils  Important  honor  was  be- 
1  OB  Mr.  Begdmaa  by  the  NattoDal 
ot  Theatre  Owaea  at  its 
in  New  Orleans. 
( MbBte  to  Ifr.  Begd- 

^^  Ted.  I^es  Vbma  2  years 

afiCT  Beassimied  ttie  preddener  of  tbe 
company  In  September  1973.  Cbhunbia 
was  able  to  pull  itsdf  out  of  near-fatal 
wiflmtr  probloss  and  achieve  <<"a»*ffpi| 
and  alticid  succees.  In  more  eoocnte 
k's  acfaieveaienta  can 
tn  terms  of  an  uupieue- 
of  major  productions 

by  OoimnUa  during  the  past 

year— these  Indode  "Shampoo."  "Funny 
Isdy,"  "Toamj."  "Breaksut."  "Aloha. 
"Bite  the  Ballet," 
and  "Bard  Tlnes.'' 
faaffe  achfered  critical  ac- 
dirfai  gnd  are  bos  oOce  hits. 

V«*<mS9  has  the  success  of  these  flim« 
restored  the  economic  health  ct  Colnm- 
«•  WitaiM  as  wdi  as  that  oT  Its  ex- 
hftltor  OMtonen,  but  Jt  has  also  made  a 


stgniflcant  eontrttntlon  to  the  ectviomy 
d  Cailf«cntai.  Pnrthermore,  OoionUa,  as 
a  BorbaiA-based  company,  underscores 
BUlIywood's  conttnued  primacy  as  the 
motion  picture  capital  of  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
t»  observe  that  ^her  California  motion 
pktore  «nmpanles>  as  well  at  Columbia, 
have  been  enM'ing  one  <rf  their  most 
sueeessful  years  in  recent  hfetory. 

Tbe  mai^  of  a  man  is  not  only  the 
success  he  achieves,  but  his  reaction  to 
siKcess,  and  in  this  assessment,  David 
Bccelman  comes  off  with  flying  colors. 
Despite  his  newly  won  status  as  one  of 
the  most  important  leaders  and  policy- 
makers of  the  motion  picture  Indnatry, 
he  has  managed  to  retain  his  delightful 
sense  of  humor  and  avoid  any  pretense 
of  self-importance.  This  is  a  truly  won- 
derful Quality,  and  as  a  friend  and  ad- 
mh-or  I  wish  to  add  my  own  personal  trib- 
ute to  the  one  bestowed  by  his  colleagues 
and  friends  at  the  naticwial  association. 
It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  know  David 
Begelman. 

AMBHramrr  lois  to  the  bill  s.  e7 

TO  B8TABLI8H  THE  NANTUCKET 
SOUND  ISLANDS  TRUST  IN  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Preeldoit,  Senator 
KoiJiBDT  has  introduced  for  himself  and 
for  me  a  revised  text  for  the  Nantucket 
Sound  islands  trust  bilL  These  revisions 
are  the  product  of  long  hard  work  by 
planning  groups  on  the  felands  working 
with  our  staffs  and  that  ot  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee.  Thte  final  text  is 
subject  to  ftnrther  perfecting  amend- 
ments. But.  on  the  whole.  It  represents 
a  consensus  among  an  concerned  groups 
on  the  fairest  and  most  effective  system 
for  the  protection  and  development  of 
these  lov^  islands  which  are  so  precious 
a  Tiatifial  resotsee. 

The  Nantucket  Soand  Islands,  created 
nearly  50,000  years  ago  in  the  wake  of 
giant  Naders,  form  veritable  jewHs  off 
the  acnVbem  coast  of  Cape  Cod  hi  south- 
eastern Massachusetts.  Like  so  many 
coastal  islands,  they  harbor  a  relatively 
small  permanent  population  only  to  have 
tha*  population  swell  dramatically  with 
the  coming  of  each  new  summer. 
Martha's  Vhieyard.  for  huteace.  has 
only  t,(MO  year-round  residents  bat  an 
asteundbig  40,000  to  50,000  smnmer  resi- 
dents. But  as  happens  an  too  often  In 
similar  summer  retreats,  the  sheer  num- 
bers of  people  coming  to  these  islands 
have  posed  a  grave  threat  to  the  very 
things  these  people  seek:  the  Islands' 
natural  beauty,  serenity  and  fragile 
ecology.  These  treasures  are  now  threat- 
ened by  burgeoning  development  orches- 
trated by  large  devdopers  ii4io  possess 
no  sense  of  place,  only  a  sense  of  profit 

The  legtslstiop  is  pturt  ot  a  coherent, 
Federai-etate-Ioeal  responc  to  ttils 
idestiflafaie  threat.  And  while  it  has 
taken  years  to  Irtm  oat  aU  the  difllcid- 
ties  attendant  to  this  kind  of  endeavor,  I 
think  we  have  arrived  at  the  best  pos- 
sible program. 

Spearheadhig  this  effort  has  been  aa 
enthusiastle.  IneiliawUMe  local  eftl- 
aeniy.  Indeed,  I  can  Bilnk  of  few  Jsgues 


whore  concerned  citizens  played  as  active 
a  role  in  actually  shaping  both  State  and 
Federal  legislation.  Tbe  State  govon- 
ment  has  been  admirable  as  it  moved 
quite  quickly  to  enact  a  State  land  use 
planning  measure  for  the  Island  ot 
Marthals  Vineyard.  Not  only  did  this  act 
open  the  door  for  even  more  meaningf  ol 
citizen  participation  In  the  planning  of 
the  Island's  future,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, it  became  the  catalyst  for  the 
unique  Federal-State-local  partnership 
which  we  expect  to  be  the  basis  for  all 
actions  taken  to  presore  and  protect 
these  islands.  While  pleased  with  this 
State  and  local  action,  I  can  only  add 
that  I  hope  shnllar  State  land  use  meas- 
ures can  be  enacted  for  Nantucket  and 
the  Elizabeth  Islands. 

The  legislation  Is  the  capstone  of  the 
unique  partnership  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  is  so  intended.  Its  basic  in- 
tent Is  to  afford  islanders  the  needed 
tools  with  which  to  devriop  and  imple- 
ment a  soimd  planning  and  preserva- 
tion program.  In  contrast  to  previous 
legislative  efforts,  major  responsibinty  in 
both  the  development  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  programs  lies  with 
the  local  citisenry.  In  short,  ti^W  bill 
helps  islanders  help  themsrtves. 

This  final  draft  has  maxtanised  local 
control  of  devdopment  decisions.  The  Is- 
lands' communities  are  now  assured  of 
the  right  to  propose  and  oversee  the 
broad  outlines  as  well  as  the  details  of 
plans.  The  r<4e  of  the  Fcdo^  Govern- 
ment is  stani^  to  certify  that  idannhig 
goals  and  their  tanirfementatlon  are  behig 
conducted  in  the  national  Interest  as  laid 
forth  in  this  bllL  An  biltlatlve  and  an  re- 
sponslbnity  for  engaging  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  in  carrying  out  tbe 
plans  lie  with  island  residents. 

Furthermore,  the  legislation  is  a 
unique  and  signiflcant  advance  in  the 
theory  of  guiding  land  uses.  It  estab- 
lishes a  Federal  interest  in  certain  kinds 
of  precious  natural  resources.  But  that 
Interest  is  expressed  In  more  subtle  and 
practical  forms  than  we  have  legislated 
in  the  past.  The  Federal  Government 
docs  not  own  land  or  define  qms  for  par- 
ticular areas.  No  parks,  no  wUdetneas 
areas  are  designated.  Rather,  overaO 
standanb  are  established  wfaidi  accom- 
plish important  na^nnn]  goals.  These 
most  familiar  with  the  physical  and  spa- 
tial resources  in  question  are  giwn  the 
power  to  propose  how  these  may  be  best 
protected  and  enhanced.  Hie  govern- 
ments with  the  authorities  to  regulate  the 
Island  lands,  namely  State  and  town  gov- 
ernments, are  committed  to  exercising 
their  given  powers  to  contribute  to  the 
plans  that  emerge.  Both  concept  and 
structure  are  imiipiy 

Mr.  Presklent.  the  Department  <rf  In- 
terior has  objected  to  the  legislation  on 
the  ground  that  it  confers  "partial  Fed- 
eral control"  over  the  islands.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  To  put  it 
simply,  no  Island  has  to  do  anything.  If 
residents  choose  to  submit  no  plaiM.  there 
wUl  be  none  and  no  aetkm  win  foUow. 
The  purpoM  of  tbe  bUl  Is  to  offer  a  Fed- 
eral trust  fund  as  an  Incentive  for  pres- 
ervation of  a  national  reaouree.  If  Fed- 
eral moneys  are  drawn  upon,  it  must  be 
for  expenditures  under  land  nae  stand- 
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srds  agreed  on  by  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral authorities  as  iN'ovided  in  S.  67.  This 
is  the  finest  example  of  how  the  much 
talked  about  new  federalism  may  be 
given  effective  and  creative  expression. 
Indeed,  this  bill  is  not  so  much  a  rem- 
edy as  It  Is  a  chaUenge.  And  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  which  I  am  confident  the  red- 
dents  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket, 
and  the  Elizabeth  Islands  can  and  win 
rise.  For  it  Is  only  through  the  efforts  of 
these  tireless  citizens  that  Senator  EIin- 
NEDY  and  I  can  Introduce  this  legislation 
now.  And  It  wiU  be  because  of  their  dedi- 
cation and  enthusiasm  that  this  bill  will 
achieve  its  goals. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ATTENTION  TO 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  the  work  done  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
is  nonspectacular.  Television  time  de- 
voted to  footbaU  in  1  week  in  October  ex- 
ceeds the  television  coverage  of  all  con- 
gressional committees  for  a  year. 

Yet,  the  tasks  which  Congress  per- 
forms are  vital  to  the  economy  and  the 
political  institutions  of  this  country,  and 
affect  the  pocketbooks  and  the  daily  hap- 
piness of  every  family. 

An  iUustration  of  how  Congress  dis- 
charges these  responsibilities  is  the  work 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

Under  the  able  chairmansliip  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  , 
that  committee  has  recognized  that  small 
business  problems  have  "remained  Mter- 
ally  at  the  bottom  of  the  priority  list  hi 
Washington,  D.C.,"  despite  the  worst 
recession  since  the  1930's. 

Since  Senator  Nei.son  became  chair- 
man at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the 
committee  has  held  46  days  of  public 
hearings  on  the  problems  of  independent 
business,  not  only  in  Washhigton,  but  to 
five  States  to  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Durtog  the  congressional  summer  re- 
cess, the  committee  was  to  session  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn,  for  a  day  of  hearings 
on  the  estate  tax  problems  of  sman  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers,  and  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  Jototog  to  this  tovestiga- 
tion  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  More  recently.  Senator  Nel- 
son's committee  convened  to  Milwaukee 
and  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  for  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  manifold  economic  problems 
of  smaU  businessmen  and  family  farm- 
ers to  the  Midwest. 

These  thorough  pubUc  hearings  have 
given  more  visibility  to  the  97  percent 
of  the  public  community  classified  as 
"sman  bustoess"  than  ever  before.  To- 
gether with  the  ongoing  research  by  the 
committee,  the  toformation  gathered  to 
these  hearing  records  has  gone  far  to- 
ward Identifytag  the  complex  tax,  paper- 
work, Itoanclal  and  regulatory  require- 
ments of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  upon  the  smaU  and  tode- 
pendent  bustoessmen  and  family  farm- 
ers who  are  attempting  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  their  bustoesses. 

In  beglnntag  these  hearings  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  Senator  Nklson's  opening  state- 
ment provided  a  discouraging  outltoe  of 


these  problems  and  the  toU  which  they 
take  of  the  time  and  productive  energies 
of  sman  business  owners  and  Employees. 
I  feel  that  this  summary  would  be  valu- 
able to  aU  those  who  are  Interested  to 
helping  to  overcome  these  vexing  prob- 
lems, and  to  preserve  free,  private  enter- 
prise to  this  country.  Together  with  Sen- 
ator Nelson's  testimony  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  July  31, 
which  was  previously  placed  to  the  C<nr- 
CRKSsicmAL  Record — ^August  1,  1975,  page 
26885 — this  statement  indicates  the 
progress  which  this  congressional  com- 
mittee is  making  to  Identify  and  resolve 
the  problems  constituttog  a  drag  on  the 
most  energetic  segment  of  our  economy 
and  society. 

I  feel  that  the  people  of  Wisconsm, 
the  Nation's  smaU  business  community, 
and  all  who  are  concerned  about  the 
free,  private  enterprise  system,  can  take 
hope  and  encouragement  from  attention 
which  the  Select  Committee  is  bringing 
to  the  problems  of  small  and  todepend- 
ent  bustoess  and  their  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Nelson's  statement  be 
printed  at  this  potot  to  the  Recoko. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows : 

EcoNOKHc  Problems  or  Small  Business  in 
THK    Midwest 

(By  Senator  Oatlord  Nelson,  Chairman, 

Senate  Select  Small  Bvisluees  Committee) 
It  is  a  special  pleasiire  for  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  SmaU  Business  to  hold  public 
hearings    in   Milwaukee    and    La   Crosse   on 
October  14  and  15. 

This  Committee  up  to  this  point  has  held 
40  days  of  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
in  six  other  cities  around  tbe  country.  Busl- 
nessmen-and-women  In  our  cities  and  on  our 
farms  have  discussed  their  particular  prob- 
lems before  this  Committee.  We  are  ualng 
this  information  as  a  base  for  proposing 
remedies  and  reforms  where  Indicated. 

SmaU  business  constitutes  a  significant 
part  of  the  economy.  It  accounts  for  43%  of 
U.S.  business  output  and  one-third  of  the 
gross  national  product.  It  makes  up  about 
97%  of  the  nearly  13  mUlion  American  enter- 
prises. It  might  surprise  many  people  to 
know  that,  according  to  a  surrey  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
a  typical  sole  proprietorship  has  4  employees; 
a  partnership  8;  and  an  average  corporation 
has  37  workers.  Because  of  this,  smaU  biisl- 
ness  enterprises  provide  62%  of  all  private 
employment  and  Is  the  area  where  the  most 
rapid  growth  In  Jobs  occurs. 

SmaU  business  is  the  soiuve  of  more  than 
one-half  of  all  major  inventions  In  aU  in- 
dustries: especially  so  in  the  aluminum,  oil 
refining  and  steel  industries.  Its  innova- 
tions and  competition  have  given  the  con- 
sumer lower  prices  and  better  products.  It 
is  also  the  primary  field  of  opportunity  for 
IndlvlduaU  looking  for  their  place  In  the 
business  world,  and  wishing  to  make  their 
own  way  without  being  tied  to  a  huge  and 
overbearing  bureaucracy  of  any  kind — big 
business,  big  government,  or  big  labor. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  has  made  our 
economy  the  greatest  success  story  In  the 
history  of  the  world. 

But.  government  policies  in  some  Instances 
now  seema  to  be  smothering  new  enterprise 
and  forcing  existing  family  farms  and  in- 
dependent factory  owners  and  merchants  out 
of  business.  In  doing  so,  they  are  delaying 
economlo  recovery  and  tmder mining  the 
health  and  vigor  of  our  entire  economic  sys- 
tem. 

While  the  pressures  on  independent  busi- 


nesses and  family  farms  reached  a  peak  dur- 
ing our  present  recession,  which  is  the  worst 
since  the  1930'8,  small  business  problems  re- 
mained literally  at  the  bottom  of  the  priority 
list  In  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

Teetlmcmy  before  the  Committee  so  far 
has  shown: 

Business  bankruptcies  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1876.  Jumped  46%  to  30.130,  a  figure 
almost  twice  as  high  as  the  1966-1970  level: 
Efiective  tax  rates  paid  by  business  are 
obviously  regressive,  with  the  largest  cor- 
porations paying  only  about  25%  of  their 
Income  in  Federal  taxes,  while  many  medium- 
sized  companies  pay  over  50%,  so  that  a 
small  business  enterprise  attempting  to  grow 
and  accumulate  capital  may  be  paying  double 
the  Federal  taxes  of  his  giant  competitor; 
Government  paperwork  has  gotten  com- 
pletely out  of  control.  It  costs  the  economy 
$40  billion  a  year,  and  more  than  half  of 
that  is  borne  by  private  business.  Mass^e 
Bimpliflcatlon  in  this  area.  In  tbe  view  of 
this  Committee,  is  possible  and  necessary; 
The  estate  tax  exempUon  of  $60,000,  which 
was  set  in  1942,  has  not  been  clumged  since 
1942.  It  obviously  has  been  outdated  by  In- 
flation; and  the  enUre  estate  and  gift  tax 
structure  stands  In  need  of  thorough  re- 
form to  again  allow  farmers  and  small  busl- 
uessmen-and-women  to  pass  their  enter- 
prises on  to  son  and  daughters; 

Family  farming,  the  source  of  one-quarter 
of  all  self-employment  In  tills  country  and. 
together  with  other  smaU  business,  the 
anchor  of  our  democracy,  is  In  eerlous, diffi- 
culty. Over  the  past  16  years,  nearly  one- 
third  of-  tl.8.  farms  went  out  of  business, 
and  in  Wisconsin,  since  1962,  dairy  farms 
have  declined  by  nearly  60% 

7be  housing  Industry,  which  is  predomi- 
nantly composed  of  small  and  Independent 
tlrnw.  has  been  forced  to  cut  Its  production 
from  2.4  million  units  In  1972  to  1.26  million 
this  year,  and  is  suffering  unemployment  of 
21.2'  because  of  adverse  Administration 
policy  which  is  prolonging  the  recession  and 
has  priced  78%  of  American  families  out  of 
the  housing  market; 

Proliferating  and  overlapping  Federal  reg- 
ulations, such  as  a  330-page  volume  on  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health,  are  a  major 
demand  on  the  time,  funds,  and  productive 
energies  of  small  enterprise.  Businesses  are 
coDMnonly  given  penalties  without  first  per- 
mitting corrections  of  defects,  which  Is  im- 
fair.  and  there  are  too  many  Instances  of 
Federal  officials  Insisting  on  totally  imrealts- 
tlc  standards  of  compliance; 

Capital  Is  In  acutely  short  supply  for 
smaller  firms,  and  In  some  Instances,  Inter- 
est charges  have  reached  15-18*^  for  small 
firm  borrowings: 

Complex  rules  and  regulations  govern  re- 
covery of  capital  once  equipment  has  been 
placed  in  service  by  small  firms,  resulting 
in  poor  utilization  of  present  capital  i«cov- 
ery  provisions  by  smaller  firms: 

Major  economic  legislation,  such  as  the 
Pension  Reform  Act.  may  be  inflicting  itnln- 
tended  penalties  on  smaller  businesses  and 
their  employees. 

Amendments  to  the  emergency  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  04-12). 
lowering  rates  9  %  for  small  corporations  and 
40 'c  for  medium-sized  companies — the  larg- 
est tax  cut  for  Independent  business  since 
1960.  Under  these  rate  reductions,  compa- 
nies with  income  of  $25,000  save  $600  In 
taxes  this  year  and  oompanlea  earning  $50.- 
000  save  $7,000  in  1976.  In  addition,  any 
business  purchasing  used  machinery  worth 
$100  in  1976  or  1976  can,  under  these  provi- 
sions, receive  a  further  $6,000  in  tax  savings 
via  the  investment  credit. 

An  additional  amendment  raised  the  cell- 
ing ou  earnings  a  small  business  Is  permitted 
to  accumulate  from  $100,000  to  $150,000; 

Ou  July  ai  a  doeen  Committee  members 
and  other  Senatora  introdaoed  8.  2140  pro- 
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mB  of  tlMse  beBeflts  pemn-     ^tttfT  tittt  the  VIetiUBnese  mrtfaortUeB  te- 

ttaded  to  jVBTide  ni  ettxfr  opportunity 
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SS    "*  ■■■■tla^^!*ty 


vbldli 

Mteto  tax  eaempttoa. 
Utuity  bj  oomMnlBg  ttils  with  aa 
gtft  fiu  OMaptloB.  ellmliMto  Vb»  «aCa«»  tax 
on  Uwfwi  cf  buitiui  or  Zana  Mwta  be- 
twera  boabBBd  and  vlte,  sad  etbenrlaa  mUkn 
a  trsMAr  to  oaa^  bain  a  mora  practical 
alCuaattrt.  An  brterlm  bn,  to  ralae  the  es- 
tate tax  aiamyttuu.  baa  afeea«7  been  Intro- 


for_the  repatrlathm  of  fbrdsn  iwtioBs 
In ' 


W»  an  alao  voiklac  now  oo  leglalatloo 
vnvcB  vfll  propoBa  atrnpUfiad  dapredatlOQ 
and  eapttal  lacu^ij  orar  a  tt>-yeM  parted, 
alone  tba  Unaa  t€  tb»  Canadian  latv,  laatead 
at  tba  Biara  pralaaged  and  complVated  sys- 
tem «•  nov  ba?«  In  tbe  VS.; 

Wb  ai*  looktor  man  desply  Into  tlte  Im- 
pact of  tlw  fMulon  Bafonn  Act  on  small 
bnatnaai;  wlUi  tfta  pnasttMlttj  of  beartngs  on 
tUa  aaftJ^eC  MBaawdfle.  I  have  Joined  vtth 
!  to  tntvodnoe  a  bin  eriling  for 
\  ptsmUm  reporting  for  smaller  bnsl- 


Bofy  tlila  month  a  BooMa  Bnalneaa  Ad- 
beld  ita  tatttial  meeting 
of  EDteraal  Bersnae, 
for  the  lint  ttaae  a  fornm  for 
tvo-way  fnaiiMiiiihTiHnu  betveea  tbe  small 
floaamnatty  aad  high  IBS  oAdalB: 
Sonmlmioa   on  ^bdval    Rsperwork 
Balnaagoral  meeting  of  their  two- 
thls  month,  wHIi  two  Small  Bnal- 
OOBmlttee  aoemben  as  Ou  Senate  rep- 


Wa  do  have  aometttfng  to  show  for  our  ef- 
forts. However,  the  wcrtload  for  those  tnter- 
astad  la  faami  iliig  small  bualaeas  and  prl- 
TBte  SBtRpclaa  la  enormona.  The  problem 
nnaifla  an  uigsut  one. 
W»  ar»  bar*  la  Wtseoasfn  to  take  further 
la  tteaa  areas,  and  on  other  con- 
and  Inde- 
woildng 

la  ««r  dMaa  aad  oa  ear  farms  In  thla  Ifld- 
weatem  part  of  tbe  natkm. 

aUiiipt  to  locate  tbe 
md  the 
at  davtotag  eiuaa  for  tbe 
praasnt  ■wjor  undertakings. 
'  I*  la  vttal  tsraass  smaU  boataaas 
ta  nrtaa  aad  raral  Aaarlea  Is  the  fOaadatlon 
at* 


REPAITUilTXOir    PROM    VIETNAM 


lir.    KHfWiHW. 
Ifboday.  October 


Ur.  PreufUKit.  on 
20,  the  United  N»- 
forRcfofee^— 
Aga  Khan,  re- 
ft eoamnndeatton  from  the  Pro- 
TtatonAl  BewlnUflnary  Ooremment— 
PBO—^  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
MMcralnc  the  repatriatloa  of  cortaln 
Aaoerieans  and  other  foreigners  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Altbough  a  llrt  of  the  repatriate*  is 
not  imnedlatdy  avaflable.  the  gnrap  of 

anr  fiunlllBi  fkom  the  Christian  and  ifis- 
siooanr  illlanff  aad  a  US.  Oaveminent 
oOdal.  who  vcie  caught  in  Ban  lie 
IhMrt  dBdB«  the  miUtary  conflict  in 


pttfattc  amouiwenient 
foOowB  cspreaslons  of  concern  that  I 
and  ethers  hafve  made  in  *'****if  of  the 
these  Americans,  and  fol- 
as  veB  euiisiilBtlons  which  mem- 
ot  ms  staff  Itad  2  weclcs  ago  in 
itattves  of  the 
talVMaam.Atthat 
time,  these  rn>resentatives  assured  my 


'  today.  Ifr.  President,  I  teamed 
ttmi  tke  repatriation  by  a  UNHCR  ciiar- 
ter  fllghi  from  Hanoi  to  Bangkok  h 
seJiednled  for  October  90,  1  week  from 


I  want  to  eomiueiid  the  PRO  and  tfae 
anthorUfes  in  flhlgoe  and  Hanoi  for  this 
hmnanitarlan  act.  And  the  UJV.  High 
^wimlBBlonei  for RtJugtes  desei  vta  Mgfa 
trfimte  for  exercising  his  good  oKo^b 
function  to  facilitate  an  orderly  repatri- 
ation of  foreign  nationals  in  IHetnam 
tmder  international  auQ>lces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanknoos  eon- 
sent  that  the  commonlqae  from  the 
UNHCR  in  Oenera  be  printed  In  the 
Recoib. 

There  being  no  objection,  tfae  com- 
mnnlqne  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Sieoto.  as  follows: 
PltHCB    Rkcxitb    CattumncATjoti    Pbou 

Vzxnf«icasx    AtTmoaiTiKS    BaoAamite   Ra- 

PAiaamoM   o»   CaMtAO*  Ntncaaa  or  Fob- 

nsanaa  Bow  m  VmmAM 

(The  CoBowlng  Is  rsprodticed  as  received 
fkoaa  tbe  Odea  of  the  Ualtsd  Nations  Hlgb 
Oommtialoner  for  Refugees.) 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Befugeea  (UNHCB),  Sadruddln  Aga  Khan, 
has  today  recelTed  through  the  liaison  office 
at  Geneva  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
GoTemment  of  the  BepubUe  of  Sotrth  Vlet- 
Nam  the  fcdlowlng  eoraaranleatlon  from  the 
Vlitaaaiiai  aothontlaa  oa  tbe  aabjaet  of  te- 
P»«na«laa  at  a  oartata  Bambar  of  forslgnen 
at  praaaat  In  Vlat-Mam. 

"Before  30  April  1976,  the  day  of  tbe  total 
UberatloB  at  Bautb  Vlat-Bam.  a  certain 
aambar  ot  Amatleaaa  and  otbar  fonlgnan, 
moMly  aUsalnnMlaa,  ware  aot  able  to  leave 
South  VWt-Bam  oa  aeeoont  of  tbe  mtHtary 
Mtnattoa.  Tbe  Prwlstoaal  Berelutlonary 
Ooveraauat  of  the  Bepublle  of  Sooth  Vlet- 
Ram  Is  now  reqyonding  to  their  aapiratleos 
to  retnra  to  their  eoantrlea  of  erlgla.  Tbe 
DMBCB  baa  aeeepted  to  earry  oat  tbalr  re- 
patrlatloa.  Tbe  operation  eooM  take  place  at 
tb«  nd  at  Oetobsr  or  at  tiM  beufiiBliig  af 
Mo*«mber  ISTS." 

Tbe  BIgb  Cotamlssioner  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese antborttlea  hare  been  in  toiteb  oa  this 
snb)eet  for  some  time.  In  tbe  context  ef  bis 
good  oflksea  foaetlon  the  Rigb  Ooouaiaaleaar 
baa  aeeepted  to  earry  out  tMa  IraaMaltMlan 
action.  Tbe  transport  of  this  group  wlB  take 
piaee  from  Hanoi. 

It  la  recalled  that  the  High  Oommlsalcmer's 
ofllce  has  already  assisted  In  the  pMt  throngh 
Its  airlift,  from  Saigon  to  Vientiane,  in  the 
rspatrtatton  of  aereral  bnndnd  ferctgaers 
finom  South  Viet -Nam  to  their  countries  of 
origin. 


THE    NEED    FOR    ANTIRECEaSION 
LEOIAATKMf 

Mr.  MDBKIB.  Mr.  Praskkct,  I  am 
hopeful  that  hi  tfaa  Hear  future  House 
and  Benate  conferees  wffi  bedn  week  on 
HJl.  5347,  antirecession  kglilatien  pro- 
viding for  public  works  programs  and 
countercyclical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  around  tha  country. 

In  pRparattaB  far  thai  debate.  I  ask 
■nanlmo—  cans wit  t»  have  prlnled  in 
the  RaeoM  at  this  point  a  sertsa  of  bp- 
dsted  qiMBtfcms  and  answers  abotrt  ttie 
countercyclical  aasfitanoe  propoaaL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ocdMred  to  be  printed  ia  the  Rbomd. 
as  follows: 


Qoasnoaa  oa  CowaiaacTcacafc 
Q.  Wbat  la 

*•  State  . 

^ .       ,^  ^  _    *«»  luwl  bit 

Of  nnaaalon.  Tbe  amoaat  of  — — taitrs  pzo- 
Tldad  rariaa  with  rtiangra  In  h-mt-thi  un- 
amployaient — pulsing  when  unemployment 
doea  Cie  same,  and  declining  when  naem- 
plojiuMiul  rsrsdsa.  When  naUoDal  onem. 
»»sy"»t  *opa  balow  •%.  aoontareycMcai 
aaMataaee  amild  be  tarmlnated. 

<^  la  caaatarcyeHcal  aaalitsiua  a  sensUUe 
way  to  atlmulata  tha  aconomyT 

A.  Tes.  for  four  main,  raaiiiiis 

First,  tbe  Impact  of  tbe  funds  spent  wm 
be  immediate. 

Second,  aid  Is  targeted  to  ta^  mostly 
those  govern mwnta  which  hare  been  hard- 
eat  bit  by  the  recession. 

Third,  conntercycUcal  aaatotanee  will 
pbaae  itself  oat  aa  tbe  economy  la^rares. 
Thus  tbe  stimulus  wUl  be  provided  enlr 
when  It  Is  needed. 

^And  fourth,  eoimtercyellcal  aaslstance  can 
•trngthen  tbe  attnmlatlva  effect  of  other 
Fsdoal  antt-nn— lau  adbrta  hy  tadud^ 
the  rrtlaaee  ot  State  aad  kicai  govenaaaus 
on  budget  aetiona  whlcb  run  eeontar  to 
Federal  efforts  to  stlmateta  tbe  economy. 

Q.  How  can  tbe  budget  actions  of  State 
and  local  governments  undercut  Federal  ef- 
forts to  stimulate  economic  recovery? 

A.  During  a  reoeeslen,  Fsdei-al  eeonomlu 
poUcy  is  abned  at  athanlattag  greater  eeo- 
nomlc  activity,  throogta  tax  cots  aad  tab- 
predudag  pcograaM. 

Stat*  axtd  local  govarnoient.  however,  do 
not  have  tbese  options.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, they  must  operate  on  a  balanced 
budget.  Thus  when  tax  revenues  decline  and 
the  demand  for  recesslon-rHated  services 
(Le.,  unemployment  eompenaatloa,  food 
stamps,  welterB.  etc.)  Inereaaa  dna  to  blgb- 
•r  anwapiojaaBiit.  tbeae  gownmenta  anst 
eltfaer  xalea  taxaa  or  cut  back  on  services  in 
order  to  does  the  budget  gap. 

The  problem  Is  that  these  budget  actions 
run  counter  to  what  the  Federal  government 
is  trying  to  do  to  ftimulate  recovery.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  estimated 
that  State  and  local  goivemments  are  or  wm 
be  taking  about  ts  bUlten  out  of  tbe  econ- 
omy—throofl^  tax  laeraaaaa  aad  ioib  lay- 
offa— at  tbe  saaia  tlaae  that  tha  Federal  gea- 
emment  Is  putting  nearly  $30  billion  back  la. 
Thla  wmrklng  at  cross  purposes  does  not  make 
for  sound  economic  poU^. 

Q.  Isnt  It  a  good  tblng  fbr  SUte  and  local 
geveraments  to  trim  their  badgeta  aome- 
wbat?  OooldB't  tbla  bin  be  euMatoaaJ  aa  Joit 
a  "baU-ovt"  for  Irraaponaltiie  aad  waataftl 
aaeal  aamagement  a*  tba  State  aad  loeal 


A.  To  be  sure,  there  la  tat  In  all  lavria 
of  govenuaent,  and  during  a  recession  some 
belt-tightening  by  all  governments  Is  necca- 
sary. 

However,  tbe  estimated  badget  gi^r  far 
State  and  local  govammeata  at  tba  aad  of 
1074  was  approximately  IS  MUIob.  With  n»> 
tlonal  unemplayaant  at  •  J  % .  tba  saMoat  of 
aaslstance  provtdad  aadar  tbe  eouatenycU- 
cal  program  waald  be  only  gl.Tfi  blllloa— 
enough  to  provide  soma  breathing  room,  but 
hardly  enouc^h  to  completely  relieve  State 
and  local  governments  of  all  budget  pres- 
aurea.  Tbe  need  t»  eot  btneik.  wlU  atttt  be 
then. 

Fartbarmore.  It  la  aot  aaand  poUey  tor 
to  ba  able  to  ptovlds  asod  I 


dadng  good  tlmaa.  bat  ba  fbroad  to  lower  tbe 
quality  of  sucb  services  wben  tbe  economy 
Is  uiilisalthy. 

Q.  Isnt  aoonteicycMeal  aasMaaeea  let  Hke 
revenue  sharlngr 


sharing,  on  tbe  other  band,  waa  enacted  aa  a 


•;  \ 
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jQore  or  less  permanent  flxtine  In  the  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  structure. 

second.  couutareycMBal  assistance  wotdd 
fo  to  only  thoee  governments  which  have 
tieen  hard  hit  by  tbe  recession.  By  contrast, 
nvenue  sharing  goes  to  virtually  every  local 
njvemment  In  the  country. 

The  purposes  of  the  two  programs  are  quite 
different  as  wen.  Bevenne  rtiartng  was  en- 
acted In  an  effort  to  decentralize  deeislon- 
maklng  in  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  system. 

Coantercycllcal  asststance,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  recognizes  the  preeminence  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  setting  national  economic 
policy,  and  argues  that  such  policy  will  be 
strengthened  If  State  and  local  governments 
»re  not  forced  to  take  budget  actions  under- 
cutting that  policy. 

Q.  With  both  public  works  and  public  Jobs 
programs,  why  do  we  need  countercychcal 
aaslstance  too? 

A.  Countercyclical  assistance  Is  a  logical 
eoBtpIement  to  both  these  programs. 

The  countercyclical  proposal  is  designed 
to  have  an  immediate  Impiaet.  Public  works 
programs,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  have 
a  longer  lead  time.  Inasmuch  as  the  cur- 
rent recesalon  promteeB  to  be  slow  in  reced- 
ing, it  makes  sense  to  have  an  antl -recession 
pt^cy  with  both  Immediate  and  more  long- 
range  impact. 

OB  tbe  public  Jobs  front — one  of  the  prin- 
cipal problems  with  the  public  Jobs  program 
today  Is  that  local  governments,  faced  with 
wvere  budget  restraints,  are  laying  off  em- 
^oyees  only  to  replace  them  with  employees 
paid  wHb  Federal  funds.  Thus  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  public  Jobs  program — ^to 
reduce  unemployment — is  being  blunted. 
Oonntereycllcal  asststance  could  actually 
str«igthen  the  impact  of  the  public  Jobs  pro- 
gram, by  reducing  tlie  need  for  local  govern- 
ments to  resort  to  this  practice. 

Q.  Isnt  the  objective  of  an  anti-recession 
Mil  to  create  Jobs?  How  would  the  counter- 
cyclical propoeal  do  this? 

A.  Tbe  Congressional  Budget  Office  (In  a 
report  released  September  9.  1976)  has  estt- 
laatad  and  compared  the  Job-productag  taa- 
paet  of  various  anti-reccsBlon  propoaala. 
Tbey  found  that  countercyclical  asststance 
actually  rated  second,  out  of  four  alterna- 
tives, m  Job-prod\Klng  Impact — bAInd  pulv 
Ile  Jobs,  but  ahead  of  paMle  works.  A  gen- 
eral tax  cut  ranked  lowest  of  tba  fbor  policy 
options  In  Job-producing  Impact. 

Q.  How  does  countcreycUeal  aaslstance  fit 
Into  the  First  Concurrent  Budget  Besolu- 
tk)n? 

A.  In  tbe  Community  Development  sec- 
tion of  that  Baaolutlon.  the  Cosigresa  has 
set  aside  $3.1  billion  in  outlays  for  publla 
works  and  other  antl-recesslon  assistance  to 
State  and  looal  govemmeata. 

Combined  oatlaya  for  FT  ISTS  of  HJL 
1947  would  be  a  maximum  of  gaa  bUUoa. 
aad  then  only  U  Title  I  (pubUe  worka)  aad 
TMa  XX  (oounteroytdlcal)  ware  In  eSaot  for 
atttDyoar. 

Q.  Bow  much  doea  countercyclical  aaalst- 
aaeecoat? 

A.  Tbe  authonaatkm  level  for  eountar- 
eydical  aaslstaaoa  varies  with  cbaagea  la 
tbe  national  uneaiployaMat  rata, 
that  rate  blta  6%.  tba  lattlal 
level  u  9600  minkm.  For  avaiy 
Increase  of  O.S%  in  the  natteaal  xaxm^iaf' 
ment  rate,  tbe  autborlaatlca  level  weald 
rlae  by  MM  atUUoa. 

Tbua  with  national  naamployasant  at  1%. 
tbe  aathorlaatlon  wooM  ba  «1  bUUoa,  at  •%, 
13  MBloB. 

Q.  Woald  eoantcieydteal  aaalatanoa  ba 
intettoBsry? 

A.  MO.  aa  the  eeooooiy  haata  ap,  tba  eova- 
tercyidleaa  program  wlU  phase  Itsalf  out.  aa 
It  wm  aot  hare  a  Ilagarlag  Impaet  aftet 


cyclical 

C3CZI- 


tba  aUoeatloas  under  eountsr* 
datvanaedf 
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A.  CormtereycUcal  asslatance  funds  are  al- 
located en  tita  basis  at  a  formala  aatng  two 
Cactots:  (l)  uaenploymeat.  as  tba  ms 
of  the  severity  of  reoeasloa;  aad  (3) 
ralasd  by  a  particulax  Jurladlctlon.  aa  a  1 
ure  of  the  levd  of  services  provided  by  that 
Jiirlsdictlon. 

Only  those  Jurlsdicttons  with  unemploy- 
ment of  at  least  9%  over  one  calendar  quar> 
tar  would  aetnally  receive  tbeir  fionaula  al- 
loeatloB.  AUocatlons  toe  thoee  Jortodletloaa 
with  less  tbaa  6%  uneaiployment  would  be 
turned  back  to  tbe  Treawiry,  for  use  In  tbe 
contingency  fund. 

The  fomtula  is  designed  to  get  tbe  most 
help  to  those  places  that  have  been  the  hard- 
est hit.  It  does  this  very  well.  Expressing  each 
Jurisdiction's  allocation  as  a  percentage  of  Its 
taJMS,  tbe  resulting  percentages  correlate 
very  cloeely  with  vazlatlona  in  unemploy- 
mant  retea  from  place  to  place. 

Q.  How  are  the  fuada  distributed? 

A.  One-third  of  tbe  total  "pot"  is  set  aside 
for  State  governments.  Tbe  remaining  two- 
thirds  goes  to  local  governments,  in  two 
categories. 

Tbe  first  category  Is  the  "Identifiable"  local 
govemmeata— tboae  for  which  tbe  Manpower 
Administration  »»»»iT<taiTu»  monthly  -  unem- 
ployment data.  These  governments  are  the 
prime  sponsors  and  program  agents  under 
the  CETA  program.  Tbey  number  approxi- 
mately 1,500  in  all,  and  are  figured  directly 
Into  the  formula. 

The  second  category  Is  "Balance  of  States". 
For  each  State,  an  alloeatlon  Is  determtaad 
for  non-ldentlflable  governments  as  If  tbey 
were  one  government.  This  Balance  of  State 
allocation  is  to  be  distributed  among  the 
component  govemmenta  using  tbe  best  pos- 
sible unemployment  data  available. 


MYASTHENIA  CHIAVIS— HELP  18  ON 
THE  WAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Gov. 
Wendell  Anderson  of  Mlnne.sota  recently 
declared  the  we^  of  September  21-27, 
197S  as  Myasthenia  Gravis  Week  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  this  fUness.. 

Myasthenia  gravis  Is  a  relatively  rare 
neuromuscular  disease  characterized  by 
weakness  and  abnormal  fatigue  of  the 
vcJuntary  muscles.  This  muscle  weak- 
ness is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  defect  in 
the  transmission  of  the  nerve  Impulse 
at  the  point  where  Uie  nerve  ends  In  the 
muscle.  Although  It  may  affect  any 
muscle  In  the  body,  most  frequently  it 
affects  those  of  the  eyes,  f^ice.  lips. 
tongue,  throat,  and  neck. 

Statistics  on  the  Incidence  and  prev- 
alence of  myasthenia  gravis  vary  widdy. 
partly  because  the  disease  is  often  mis- 
diagnosed as  muscular  dystrophy  or 
multiple  sclerosis.  But  It  is  estimated  that 
between  100,000  and  240.000  Americans 
have  myasthenia  gravis. 

Many  peoide  are  not  aware  they  have 
it.  Others  such  as  Larry  Flodln.  chair- 
man of  the  Minnesota  Chapter  of  the 
Myasthenia  Gravk  Foundation  and 
Kevin  Herrig  of  Blaine.  Minn.,  know  they 
have  it  But  with  tbe  help  of  medication, 
each  has  mads  major  adlustments  in  his 
life. 

Larry,  a  former  airline  ticket  agani 
went  to  Idnneaota  Twattenal  *»t^i*iJ 
after  Ms  condition  stataHtaMl.  There  he 
learned  drafting  and  is  now  head  of 
drafting  and  design  in  a  firm  which 
roi^^^  auto  testing  soulpsMnt. 

Ksvhk  ia  a  MMtwIfr.  hfot  he  wants 
to  get  Into  sometbtag  he  eaa  do  witli  his 


limited  supply  ef  energy  and  is  thinking 
about  real  estate.  Kevin  knows  It  is  not 
easy  to  launch  a  new  career  at  40,  but  he 
Is  deteiinteed. 

The  cause  and  cure  of  myasthenia 
gravis  are  stfiD  unknown,  but  medlcatian 
can  now  control  the  disease  hi  a  large 
percentage  of  patients. 

Myasthenia  grsvfa  has  been  part  of 
the  research  program  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  and  Com- 
mtmicatlve  Disorders-  and  Stroke  ever 
since  the  Institute  was  estabhsSied  in 
1950  and  substantlBl  yiugiesa  has  been 
made  in  the  treatment  for  myasthenia 
gravis.  Several  promising  drugs  and  new 
surgical  procedures  have  resulted. 
NINCD8  grantees  are  also  gatelng  In- 
sight into  the  causes  and  pathogenesis 
of  the  disease. 

In  addition,  the  Ifyasthenla  Gravis 
Foundation  is  dedicated  to  educating  the 
medical  and  lay  populattons  to  early 
recognition  ai  this  unusoal  dtxase  and 
for  supporting  research  Into  Its  cause 
and  treatment 

^creased  pubUc  awareness  of  myas- 
thenia gravis  is  essential  for  ewty  diag- 
nosis, since  many  of  the  patients  can  be 
satisfactorily  treated.  I  am  ideased  to 
contribute  to  this  public  awareness. 

Sir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proclamatkm  of  tbe  State 
of  Minnesota  conoemlng  Myasthenia 
Gravis  Week  be  printed  at  this  jiolnt  In 
the  RrcoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proclama- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Srarx  or  Mnaixsoxai — PaociAMAxioa 

Whereas,  tbe  Myaatbenla  Oravia  Founda- 
tion is  dedicated  to  educating  tba  mfdlral 
and  lay  populations  to  early  recognition  of 
this  unusual  disease  and  for  supporting  re- 
seareb  into  tbe  cause  and  treatmeat  ef  Myaa- 
thenla  Oravis;  and 

Wheras.  Myasthenia  ttcavfc  te  a  rB taiat 

caasae  dloabtWy  in  an  age  groapa  with  aaas- 
ele  wea¥nw  ot  tba  ayea.  tkaoat  and  estreul- 
tlea  and  la  often  nst  promptly  diagnosed; 

Whereas.  Increaaad  public  aaaaenasa  ot  this 
illness  Is  ewBsnflal  tor  early  (Wagnnsls  since 
many  patients  can  be  sattsfactarBy  treated; 
and 

Wbereaa,  tbe  l^yaatbeala  Onivl 
tu»  dlstrlbataa  a  tvga  poftkm  of  tba 
trlbutsd  dollar  to  rsaaarch: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Wendell  R.  Aaderaon, 
Oovwoor  of  tbe  State  o<  Minnesota  do  here- 
by proclaim  tbe  period  of  September  31-3T. 
1975  as 

ttTMSIHtUlA    GXATIS     WUJL 

m  Minnesota,  and  urge  tbe  citizens  of  this 
great  state  to  support  tbe  Myasthenta  Orevto 
Foundathm. 


THE  IMPCATANCX  09  OCTAKS 

POcrnNQ 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Prestdsnt  today 
I  would  like  to  further  MwphMliM  the 
need  to  protect  tlw  coBSHMsa  of  «MB  Na- 
llnn  In  iliallng  aHl  mg  rnnrgr  ilt 
09I  Apr!  A  lim  I  hifcodBeed  8.  tSM. 

Aet  •( 
Itlft.  nw  prtaa 
Is  to  r«qi*«  tlMt  gaaaMM  act 
bs  dladoaed  to  Ow  ( 
caQy  and  vMh  aa 
po^ble. 

arw  two 
ttatnsedtlwl 
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ot  thto  CoosreBs.  First,  the  need  to  re- 
quire the  posting  of  octane  levels  on  all 
BaaoUne  pumps  as  provided  in  section  4 
(l)-(S)  of  8. 1608.  Second,  tlie  need  for 
legislation  elearty  naming  one  agency.  In 
this  case  the  FMeral  Xno^y  Admlnlstra- 
tian,  to  reouire  those  postings. 

The  impixiance  of  providing  consiun- 
ers  with  basic  iniotmation  on  products 
their  purchase  has  been  stressed  for  the 
last  6  yean,  but  In  the  case  of  gasoline 
tile  resolts  have,  to  my  mind,  confused 
cootamBn  more  than  helped  them. 

rar  histance,  during  1973  and  1974,  the 
Cost  of  living  Council— CLC— estab- 
lished a  requirement  for  posting  of  oc- 
tane ratings. on  individual  pumps.  The 
CU:  Iniaated  octane  posting,  in  response 
to  my  rnwunmrndaUon,  but  in  doing  so, 
it  failed  to  provide  penalties  for  nonob- 
acryanee.  It  also  specified  a  confusing 
system  using  an  average  of  research  oc- 
tane number  and  the  motor  octane  num- 
ber instead  of  the  prevailing  research  oc- 
tane nnviber  that  ooDrumershad  known 
for  many  yean.  The  result:  octane  post- 
tecs  ttiat  appeared  on  pumps  wa«  about 
four  nnmheni  below  the  research  octane 
iianjber---RON. 

Aoondlug  to  the  research  octane  num- 
bering system,  premlxmii  Is  rated  at  100, 
ngmar  U  M.  and  subregular  at  91.  Hie 
aystem  totrodueed  by  the  CLC— r+m/ 
* — urates  iiremlum  at  96  or  95,  regular  at 
90.  and  sobregnlar  at  87. 

Ih  most  of  the  new  car  manuals,  91 
octane  is  specified  as  the  minlmum'for 
•ffldent  performance.  Hie  consumer, 
unaware  of  the  various  rating  systems, 
WDiJd  be  inclined  to  purchase  regular 
or  premium  gasoline  when  his  automo- 
bfle  would  require  only  subregular.  Since 
■nbregular  is  Usted  as  8^  on  the  pump, 
the  consumer  might  assume  that  it  would 
not  provide  the  engine  with  the  neces- 
sary octane  lev^ 

The  VBA  taiherlted  the  CLC  octane 
poethig  system  in  1974.  Then  in  Febru- 
azy  19TS.  the  nCA  ordered  ttie  posting 
of  octane  ratings,  but  a  survey  of  deal- 
en  in  the  District  of  Columbia  area  led 
to  the  cimcTnslon  that  ttie  FEA  regula- 
tipos  had  not  reached  the  dealers,  ^ther 
direetly  from  that  responsible  organl- 
M*too.  or  from  aH  companies  and  job- 
bers. Tha«  is  no  penalty  for  noncom- 
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I  have  assanbled  a  series  <rf  newq>aper 
artkdes  that  dearty  indicate  the  prob- 
lems with  the  varied  systems  of  octane 
ratings  as  wdl  as  the  problems  with  en- 
f Ofeement  of  niA's  r^ndations.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  these  articles 
printed  in  the  Raooao  at  the  end  of  my 
remaifcs.  

■Hie  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  SBF  ordered. 

(Sae  wiiflbtt  1.) 

Mr.  MdDITTRB.  The  octane  rating 
system  in  &  U08.  the  average  of  re- 
•Mceh  octane  and  motor  octane  plus 
toui^-«+l«/a+4— would  exhibit  the 
ncoeswry  teehnleal  proof  dssb«d  by  the 
ifWMMDts  ef  R+lC/a  as  well  as  match 
the  octane  number  displayed  on  the 
P«n»  with  the  one  printed  in  the  car- 
Mnaer's  manual,  elimlnattng  any  con- 

lUSIOIL 

TOs  rituation  leads  us  to  the  second 
point  enuuMiated  above.  Congress  must 


authorize  one  agency  to  oversee  the  post- 
ing of  this  Information.  iM«Mng  author- 
i^  is  vague  and  should  be  clarified  as 
soon  as  possible. 

There  Is  no  existing  specific  legislation 
granting  the  FEA  authority  to  require 
the  posting  of  octane  ratings  at  all  retail 
gasfdine  operations.  Tlie  existing  re- 
quirement that  gasoline  stations  poet 
octane  ratings  is  the  result  of  a  trade 
regulation  first  promulgated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  on  December  30. 
1970.  But  this  rule  came  under  lire  in  the 
UJ3.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  the  National  Petroleum 
Refiners  Association — ^NPRA — brought 
suit  to  have  the  regulation  declared  null 
and  void  on  the  ground  that  the  Com- 
mission did  not  have  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  issue  substantive  trade  regula- 
tion rules.  The  district  court  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  NPRA  stating  that  the  pow- 
ers granted,  In  section  6(g)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission— FTC— Act,  15 
UJB.C,  section  46(g),  be  limited  to  in- 
ternal, administrative  rulemaidng  within 
the  PTC. 

Then,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  reversed  the  deci- 
sion of  the  lower  court  and  upheld  the 
Commission's  authority  to  issue  "sub- 
stantive" trade  regulation  rules  and  de- 
fine violations  of  those  rules  as  "imfair 
methods  of  competition"— eection  5  of 
the  PTC  Act,  15  U.S.C..  section  45(a). 
In  its  decision,  the  court  also  considered 
section  6(g)  xmder  which  the  PTC  could 
promulgate  rules  "to  give  greater  specifi- 
city and  clarity  to  the  broad  standard" 
set  out  in  section  5(a) . 

Accordingly,  the  status  of  the  octane- 
posting  rule  is  unclear.  It  is  essential  that 
Congress  pass  legislation  to  clearly  indi- 
cate who  has  the  authority  to  eidorce 
such  octane  posting  rules,  for  we  do  need 
this  information  made  readily  available 
to  the  consumer. 

In  making  information  available,  it  is 
also  Important  that  a  imiform  system  of 
octane  rating  be  maintained  and  that 
enforcement  of  the  requirements  that 
octane  be  posted  on  the  pump  be  imple- 
mented as  soon  as  possible. 

At  this  point  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  a  memorandum  I  received  from 
the  Library  of  Congress,  American  Law 
Division,  commenting  on  the  FEA's  au- 
thority to  require  the  posting  of  gasoline 
octane  rating,  printed  In  the  Recohd. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

CONGBESSIONAL    RESEARCH    SkBVICK. 

Wathtngton,  D.C.,  September  19.  1975 
To:  Honorable  TbomM  j.  idclntyre. 
ftt)m:  American  Law  Division 


consequence  In  that  regard.  However,  as  the 
memorandum  also  Indicates,  the  authorltv  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commlasion  to  have  pro- 
mulgated such  a  requirement  was  upheld  by 
the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Supreme  Court  left  that 
decision  standing  when  it  refused  to  hear  an 
appeal  in  the  case.  Moreover,  i  202  of  the 
recently  enacted  Magnuson-Moss  V^arranty— 
FTO  Improvement  Act  (Pi.  93-637)  speclfl- 
cally  grants  the  PTC  authority  to  promiUgate 
trade  regulation  rules  of  the  type  that  has 
required  the  posting  of  octane  ratings  on 
retail  gasoline  pumps. 

Janice  E.  Rubin, 
Legislative  Attorney. 


Subject:  FBA  authority  to  require  the  post- 
ing of  gasoline  octane  rating. 

Pursuant  to  your  request  for  a  "quick 
assesmient"  of  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  require  the  poet- 
Ing  of  gasoline  octane  ratings  now  that  the 
■mergency  Petroleum  allocation  Act  (Pi. 
e»-8ll)  baa  expired,  we  are  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  American 
Law  Division  dated  July  18,  X»7«,  discussing 
that  question. 

Aa  the  memorandum  indicates,  we  have 
found  that  Pi.  98-«ll  did  not  authorlae  the 
r*A.  to  require  ootaiM.ntlng  postings.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  explntloa  oC  the  Act !«  of  no 


CONCRESSIONAL    ReSEABCH    SERVICE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  IS,  1975. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:   Requirement  that  octane  ratings 
be  displayed  on  retail  gasoline  pumps. 
Yotir  question  whether,  if  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act   (Pi.  S3-16Q.  Pi. 
93-511)  Is  not  extended  beyond  its  Augiut  31, 
1975  expiration  date,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad.! 
ministration    (created   by  Pi.   93-276)    wUl 
retain  power  to  require  the  posting  of  octane 
ratings  "at  all  retail  gasoline  operations."  We 
find  no  specific  authority,  either  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  or  the 
act  creating  FEA,  granting  such  authority  to 
FEA.  In  fact,  Pi.  93-159,  SecUon  4(D)   of 
which  directs  the  President  to  provide  for  the 
"preservation  of  an  economically  soimd  and 
competitive  petroleum   industry;    incliiding 
the  priority  need  to  restore  and  foster  com- 
petition in  the  producing,  refining,  distribu- 
tion, marketing,  and  petrochemical  sectors  of 
such  industry,  and  to  preserve  the  competi- 
tive viabUlty  of  Independent  refiners,  small 
refiners,  nonbranded  Independent  marketers, 
and  branded  Independent  marketers,"  was 
to  be  monitored  InitiaUy  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Section  7(b)  of  P.L.  03-159  au- 
thorized the  PTC  "imder  sections  6,  9,  and  10 
of   the   Federal   Trade   Commission   Act   to 
gather  and  compile  Information  and  to  re- 
quire furnishing  of  Information  [by]  any  in- 
dividual  or  partnership  «  •  »  subject  to  the 
Act  to  regulate  commerce  (such  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  toe  Communications 
Act  of  1974  and  aU  amendments  thereto]." 

The  existing  requirement  that  retail  gaso- 
line establishments  post  octane  ratings  at 
gasoline  pumps  U  the  result  of  a  trade  regu- 
lation rxile  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  In  late  1970  and  pubUahed  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  January  12,  1971  (36  F.B. 
364).  (A  copy  at  the  Rule  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Federal  Register  is  enclosed;  the  Rule 
may  also  be  found  at  16  CFR  Section  422.1.) 
Immediately  after  the  FTC  promulgated  its 
Rule,  the  National  Petroleum  Association 
brought  suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  Columbia  to  have  the  Regulation 
declared  null  and  void  on  the  ground  that 
ttie  Commission  did  not  have  the  statutory 
authority  to  issue  substantive  trade  regu- 
lation nUes.  The  district  court,  finding  the 
powers  granted  in  Section  6(g)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  16  U.8.C.  Sec- 
tion 46(g),  to  be  limited  to  intemai.  ad- 
ministrative rulemaking  within  the  FTC, 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  National  Refiners,  grant- 
ing summary  Judgment  for  them.  340  F.Supp. 
1848  (DDC  1972). 

Tbm  UJB.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  per  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright, 
reversed  the  action  of  the  district  court  and 
upheld  the  Commission's  authority  to  issue 
"substantive"  Trade  Regulation  Rules  de- 
fining "rules  of  business  conduct,"  and  viola- 
tion of  those  rules  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  "imfalr  methods  of  competition." 
The  court  of  appeals  foimd  support  for  Its 
MMiclusion  (1)  generally,  in  Section  5  of  the 
FTC  Act,  16  VS.C.  Section  45(a),  which 
empowers  and  directs  the  Commission  to 
enforce  the  prevention  of  "unfair  methods 
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of  competitioa  In  commerce  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  oommsrce"; 
aod  (2)  ^leetfleaUy.  in  Sactlan  S(g>.  uadsr 
trttich  the  FTO  eovdd  promulfaSe  ralaa  "to 
give  greater  spedfletty  and  elarttj  to  tbe 
broad  standard"  set  out  In  Section  5(a). 
483  F.2d  672  (D.C.  Clr.  1973) . 

A  review  of  the  decision  ef  ttie  court  of 
appeals  was  sought  tn  the  n.S.  SuptMMe 
CDort  (petition  for  certiorari  filed  11/90/78, 
43  LW  3319) .  However,  on  2/26/74,  the  Coort 
refused  to  hear  tbe  case  (Doc.  No.  73-80e), 
42  LW  3482,  thus  letting  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals  stand. 

Most  recently,  the  National  Petroleum 
Beflners  Assoeiatton  has  persuaded  tbe  U.S. 
IMstrlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(which  earlier  bad  ruled  In  the  Association's 
favor)  to  require  the  FTC  to  prepare  an 
environmental  Impact  statement  and  "then 
to  reconsider  its  octane  posting  trade  regula- 
tion rule  in  light  of  [the!  impact  statement" 
(722  Antitrust  &  Trade  Regulation  Report 
i^-22)  (National  Petroleum  Refiners  Associa- 
tion V.  FTC,  No.  liaO-71  (D  DC  7/1/75)). 
The  Impact  statement  and  reconsideration 
d  the  rule  are  to  be  completed  within  60 
days. 

Accordingly,  the  status  of  the  octane- 
posting  rule  currently  Is  not  clear.  Should 
the  FTC  find  that  Its  trade  regulation  rule 
Is  not  valid  or  appr<H>nate  In  light  of  the 
environmental  Impact  statement,  and  aban- 
don It,  and  Congress  desires  nevertheless  to 
mtvin^^tirt  tbe  octane-posting  requirement, 
Oongresa  would  probably  need  to  enact  a 
specific  piece  of  legislation  to  require  the 
posting;  such  Congressional  action  would 
probably  be  sustainable  undiK  Congress 
general  commerce  power. 

Jakics  E.  Rxtbin, 
Lesrislative  Attorney. 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  S.  1508  wffl  rectify 
the  above  Inconsistencies.  A  imlform 
system  of  octane  rating  will  be  applied  so 
as  to  avoid  any  confusion  at  the  pumps,  a 
regulatory  body  will  be  respooaible  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  law,  and  penal- 
ties will  be  assessed  for  noncompUance 
with  the  law. 

When  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's consumer  Subcommittee  hcdds  a 
hearing  on  this  bill  on  October  29.  liTTS, 
I  intend  to  expand  my  statements  coor 
cemlng  this  bilL 

1 


in-om  tbe  Bsltlmarc  Son,  Sept.  2,  1975) 
"OvEBBtrmfo"  OASOumE 

It  ought  to  be  easy  for  any  automobile 
owner  to  refer  to  his  owner's  manTial  to  find 
the  octane  rating  of  the  p— ^iltw  be  Shoiild 
use.  then  go  to  a  fiUlaf  atatioD  aad  get  tlse 
fuel  he  needs.  The  evldeaee.  huweisi.  Is  tbct 
so  much  co&rnslon  prevails  about  octane 
rattags  that  few  motoclBts  can  make  wise  dt- 
ctstaDa.  Tta*  result  Is  aetane  "OTCrtoaylng" 
that  vastee  fusL  contrlbvtas  to  lead  poUiz- 
tlen  and  ralaas  the  natloaat  caaollna  bUL 

The  first  protaleai  is  that  tbmn  are  fOnr  oc- 
tana  syateas,  eaA  yMUng  a  Mffsreat  mnn- 
beir  for  the  aaoia  gasoline.  Moat  at  tte  coafu- 
slon  centers  alMtit  two  systanu;  ▲V<»n9 
(average  octane  numbers)  aad  BOMB  (re- 
search octane  munbets).  AVOHB  ia  vasd  In 
aany  states  for  posting  ootana  numbers  on 
pun4>B  at  filling  stations — wtaaa  tbey  axe 
posted  at  all.  Owners'  manuals  for  an  esti- 
mated 50  million  late  model  cars  Instruct 
motorists  to  use  91  RONS  gaacdlne.  The 
RONS  system  produces  a  number  fotir  points 
higher  than  the  AVONS  system.  So  many 
motorists  who  fhlnlc  tbey  ara  buying  tlM 
right  gastdlne  are  uteibujiug  by  foor  octane 
points.  And  aiany  flBlng  stations,  cftea  tn 
deflanee  of  the  law,  post  no  octane  xramben 
ktaU. 


The  obivlous  aolntlon  Is  a  uniform  system 
and  anforeement  of  tbe  requirement  that 
octane  be  posted  aa  the  pmnp.  Tbe  system 
to  use  would  be  ROMS,  sinee  It  already  Is 
used  In  so  aoany  ownars'  ■annuls.  Tbt  Wm^ 
era!  Snargy  Ailailnlatratlon,  vbl^  racantly 
held  Ikearlngs  on  octane,  la  the  re8p>oiistbie 
agency  but  has  delayed  for  months.  Consum- 
ers and  energy  conservation  will  both  be 
served  If  It  promptly  names  a  system  and  en- 
forces the  octane-posting  rule. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Aug.  11,  1975| 

FBA  Seeks  To  End  OcrARS  Waste 

(By  Arthur  E.  Rowse) 

VPaskimotok. — With  gasoline  prices  3  cents 
higher  than  they  were  on  July  1 — and  on 
the  verge  of  spurtmg  upward  again — at  least 
one  federal  energy  agency  is  Indirectly  offer- 
ing a  way  for  many  motorists  to  beat  tbe 
increases  to  some  extent. 

Tbe  agency  Is  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
Utratlon.  Its  plan  Is  to  require  gasoline  oc- 
tane ratings  to  be  posted  In  a  new  way  so 
buyers  can  see  exactly  what  they  are  getting. 

Octane  is  a  measure  of  anti-kiaock  quality. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  power;  all  gaso- 
line brands  and  octane  ratings  have  tbe  same 
power  to  move  an  engine. 

The  .reason  why  octane  ratings  are  im- 
portant la  that  many  motortsts  buy  higher- 
octane  gasoline  than  their  engines  need.  An 
estimated  81  billion  is  wasted  this  way  every 
year. 

If  you  buy  gasoline  with  too  low  an  octane 
rating  for  your  car's  engine,  it  will  cause 
engine  knocking  and  lead  to  harmfiU  de- 
posits In  your  engine. 

If  you  buy  higher  octane  than  necessary, 
you  will  have  no  way  of  knowing  it  unless  you 
check  your  owner's  manual  and  determine 
the  gasoline's  actual  octane  level.  Almost 
all  cars  made  since  1971  require  only  91 
octane  for  maximum  efficiency. 

The  most  effective  way  of  determining 
whether  you  are  buying  higher  octane  gaso- 
lins  than  you  need  is  to  buy  lower -octane 
and  see  whether  it  causes  a  noticeable  engine 
ki  ock.  If  not,  you  save  the  difference. 

Last  suQuner,  the  national  average  was 
92.2  octane  for  sub-regular  grade  (such  as 
Sunoco  180  and  Qulftane),  93.4  for  regular 
and  08.9  for  premium 

Since  February,  service  stations  have  been 
required  by  the  FEIA  to  post  octane  ratings 
prominently  on  pumps.       ' 

But  relatively  few  service  stations  have 
been  doing  so,  and  the  FKA  has  not  been  en- 
forcing the  regulation.  Thus,  after  three 
years  of  trying,  the  governiaent  baa  not  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  this  Information  to  the 
motoring  public. 

Adding  further  to  the  problem  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  different  methods  of 
measuring  octane.  The  system  used  almost 
exclusively  for  years  Is  catted  ^research." 
R  is  obtained  by  running  an  engine  under 
laboratory  conuBttons  at  moderate  speed?. 

Another  metlnxf  Is  called  "motor."  It  la 
obtained  under  sttnflar  conditions  at  high 
speed.  A  third  metkod  averages  tlie  two,  re- 
suttliig  in  a  rating  tisnally  about  four  points 
below  the  tradftlonai  sirstem. 

The  nSA  originally  chose  the  averaging 
system.  But  few  motorists  know  that  it  usu- 
ally falte  abont  tcnar  potats  below  the  tradi- 
tional octane  rating.  That  Is  why  so  many 
drivers  eontlBue  to  buy  higher  octane  gaso- 
line than  necessary. 

Recently,  the  FBA  changed  Its  mind.  After 
a  new  stall  study,  the  agency  proposed  that 
the  "research"  method  be  used  by  servloe 
stations.  It  said  it  also  win  congtdw  methods 
not  yet  tried. 

If  past  performance  is  any  indication,  how- 
ever, oil  companies  wm  oppose  the  change. 
They  q>pareiitiy  profit  from  the  confustoa. 

To  help  raaotva  the  Inae,  the  TKA.  has 
scheduled  a  public  hearing  for  August  M. 


Persons  wishing  to  be  heard  should  write  the 
•PSJi,  Boom  3800,  Bos  DZ.  Waabtagton,  DX:, 
20461. 

[From  tbe  New  York  Ttmea,  Aug.  7, 1976] 
EWesct  Uwrr  Asks  New  Octaitb  COar,  Plan 
SaxKa   To    Emd    DaiVHU'   Cow  fusion    on 
Ratincs 

(EQr  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
(Special  to  The  Mew  York  Tlmas) 

WASKiMCTOif,  August  6. — TlM  Padatal  En- 
ergy Administration  propoeed  a  step  today 
aimed  at  clearing  ap  coasumer  eonfustou 
over  octane  ratings  for  gasoUae. 

In  a  proposed  regulation,  which  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  public  hearing  later  this 
month,  the  agency  would  require  that  all 
octane  ratings  be  bcued  on  what  is  called 
"research  octane"  instead  of  the  current 
system,  which  requires  posting  on  gasoline 
pump*  of  an  average  of  "research  octane" 
and  "motor  octane." 

The  two  different  methods  of  rating  oc- 
tane are  based  on  diaercnt  tests  with  one- 
cylinder  engines. 

Operators'  manuals  for  most  cars  specify 
a  minimum  research  octane.  Thus  under  tl»e 
proposed  change  a  motorist  should  be  better 
able  to  match  tbe  octane  rating  posted  on 
a  gasoline  pump  with  what  his  ear  really 
needs.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  do  so. 

If  the  octane  rating  of  tbe  £aiinl1ns  used 
in  a  car  Is  too  low,  the  engine  will  "knock." 
with  loss  of  power  and  possible  damage. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  motorist  buying  a 
higher -octane  gasnUne  than  his  car  needs  Is 
spending  more  than  necessary  for  gasoline. 

The  new  system  could  stUl  leave  some 
problems,  however,  according  to  a  leading 
critic  whose  complaints  about  tbe  present 
system  were  an  Important  factor  In  bringing 
about  the  change  proposed  today. 

He  Is  Louis  Lombardo,  president  af  a  group 
called  the  Public  Interest  CampLgn,  M*. 
Lombardo  said  today  that  the  swltcO  to  re- 
search octane  would  be  better  than  the  pres- 
ent system  In  clearing  up  confusion,  but  he 
argued  that  motorists  could  stm  face  diffi- 
culties. 

This  is  because  engines  In  cars  buOt  since 
1968  are  designed  with  the  motor  octane 
system  of  a  rating  as  standard.  Mr.  Lom- 
bardo said  It  would  be  poaalble.  and  eco- 
nomically advantageous,  for  oil  companies 
to  make  a  gasoline  that  would  cause  knock- 
ing In  some  cars  even  though  the  motorist 
bought  gasoline  with  the  specified  minimum 
research  octane  zrumber. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  July  25, 1976] 
Thb  WAasoNcxoK  MaaaT-Oo-BoDKo 
( By  Jack  Anderson  and  Lss  Whltten) 

OtLT    BUaiNKMa 

An  on  lobbyist  has  used  the  stationery  of 
the  nox^iolltlcal  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing and  Materials  to  lobby  against  a  bill  re- 
quiring gasoline  octanes  to  be  posted  at  the 
pumps. 

Ray  Wright,  refining  director  of  the  oil- 
sponsored  American  Petroleum  Institute,  la 
also  secretary  of  tbe  prestigious  testing  so- 
ciety and  is  supposed  to  wear  only  one  of  his 
hats  at  a  time. 

Instead,  he  urged  members  of  the  society, 
on  Its  own  letterhead,  to  lobby  against  tbe 
bni  which  could  save  moto-lsts  $3  million 
and  keep  tons  of  lead  out  of  the  atmosphere. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  3.  1975] 
Enbct  AaxiecT  Oanc^^  On  Octavs- 


(ByFiBWsaaCarra) 

A  Federal  Energy  Administration  regula- 
tton  reqnlrtBg  the  posting  of  octane  ratings 
Ml  gawnltiia  p<iin|ia  Is  not  belug  eufUiued.  the 
Public  dtHTeat  Otes^aign  ebaiged  jesSerday. 

nie  eainpalga,  an  envtronmeBtal  group  in 
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Wulilagtaa.  alao  charged  that  even  u  the 
P— tint  VMS  anftvoed  n  would  confuse  con- 
soxnan  Into  buying  gasoline  with  unneoes- 
mrOf  Ugh  oetaiM.  nm  wouI4  be  tnm.  ue- 
oocdlng  «o  Louli  Lombardo.  president  of  the 
"MWP**!'!.  baoauae  the  Federal  agency's  rule 
specUlaa  tha  use  of  an  octane  rating  system 
that  Is  diffisrant  from  the  one  long  used  in 
the  mannals  reoelved  by  buyers  of  new  cars. 
Baaed  on  an  analysis  of  gasoline  consump> 
tlon  In  the  early  part  of  1974,  the  campaign 
malntalna  that  the  public  is  wasting  93- 
mJUlon  a  day  buying  gasoline  with  a  higher 
oetana  ratmg  than  their  cars  require.  This 
gMoHne  •\wertauylHg."  Mr.  Lombardo 
dtargad,  alao  oontributae  to  pcrilutlon  of  the 
»tr  with  lead  and  to  the  waste  of  crude 
oU. 

Mr.  Lombardo  Is  scheduled  to  meet  with 
offlclala  of  tha  energy  agency  today  to  dls- 
ooBs  a  poaalble  rerlslon  of  the  agency's 
octane  posting  regiaations,  which  took  effect 
on  Feb.  9. 

In  snpportlng  his  charge  that  the  posting 
regulation  la  not  being  enforced,  Mr.  Lom< 
•••"•o  eeW  In  a  phone  Interview  that  he  had 
been  praeent  at  a  meeting  where  F.E.A.  pub- 
Iks  affaiza  oOclala  acknowledged  that  the 
•Ceney^  nglaiial  offlcea  had  been  asking  for 
guldeUnee  on  enforcement  of  the  posting 
rule,  but  that  none  had  been  forthcoming. 
Mr^Lombaido  noted  that  the  agency  had 
not  pcoTMed  gas  station  proprietors  with 
etl*ata  on  which  to  reoool  the  octane  ta- 
formatlon.  and  that  the  regulation  contained 
no  penalty  for  nonpoetlng. 

"Dnrtaf  ttM  comment  period  prior  to  the 
final  pabUshlng  of  the  rule,  we  proposed 
that  then  be  a  950  Ane  for  not  posting,"  he 
••l^-  "I*  then  are  no  fines  spelled  out,  how 
nieanlngful  can  the  rule  be?" 

**P«»ted  attempts  to  obtain  comment  on 
Mr.  Ixmbardo^  charge  of  non -enforcement 
from  the  agency's  compliance  dtrlslon  in 
Waahlngton  were  unsuccessful  yesterday.  A 
4>okaaman  for  the  agency's  New  York  re- 
gional oOce  commented,  "Let's  face  it.  If  they 
(fetation  iwoprtotors)  don't  get  a  sticker 
tnm  iia,  tbey-U  wait  for  an  inspector  to  come 
In  before  they  put  something  up." 

The  octane  rating  of  a  gasoline  is  a  meas- 
ure of  its  antiknock  properties.  Experts  with- 
in the  oU  and  auto  industries  and  outside 
crltl£8  ail  agree  that  a  car  should  be  operated 
on  the  loweat  octane  gasoline  that  does  not 
result  in  knocking,  a  rattling  sound  that  pls- 
tonamake  when  gasoline  is  being  burned 
wnerenly.  Higher  octane  gasolines  require 
a<l<|ltlnni1  reflnUig  and  therefore  are  more 
expenatre  and  eonaume  more  crude  oil  in 
prodtietlon. 

Under  the  octane  rating  system  that  was 
«eed  far  yaara  by  auto  manufacturers  In  rec- 
ommwndlng  the  proper  gasoline  to  new-car 
buyera,  about  100  octane  is  premlimi  gaso- 
line, M  la  regular  and  »1  U  subregiUar.  These 
numbers  are  referred  to  as  research  octane 
ntmibers. 

Howerer,  the  F.E.A.'s  posting  rules  roeclfy 
an  octane  rating  system  that  uses  an  aver- 
age  of  the  research  octane  number  and  the 
motor  octane  number,  another  type  of  meas- 
ure. Under  this  system,  premium  gasoline  is 
g«TO^y  96  ocUne,  regular  is  90  and  sub- 

Zftheae  numbers  were  posted  as  required 
Mr.  Uxniwnio  aald  they  woiUd  mislead  the 
pubUc  because  they  are  four  digits  lower  than 
the  rsnarefa  octane  numbers.  Thus,  he  ex- 
plained, a  notorlat  who  had  been  told  his 
^J!^*^J^1^  research  octane  would 
"xmrolt  tha  poeted  average  numbers  and 
SJSM.*^"^"***  wrongly  that  the  only  gas 
with  high  enough  octane  would  be  the  ore- 

iJIiiiS;^?^?'**.*'"  ^  organlaatlon  be- 
llarea  that  thara  la  vaUdlty  to  using  an  aver- 
•W  figure  that  takaa  Into  account  the  motor 
octane  rattag.  But  to  make  the  average^om- 
P|»«bJe  to  the  better-known  reeeaxS^atlM 
the  group  proposes  adding  four  digits. 


In  explaining  why  the  agency  adopted  the 
average  rating  system,  Edward  Mawoglla,  a 
staff  attorney,  said  that  tha  agency  had  "de- 
ferred to  the  expertise  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlaelon,"  which  in  1971  piopoaed  an 
octane  poatlng  rule  that  would  have  em- 
ployed the  same  system  now  embodied  in 
the  P.E.A.  rule. 

Donald  O'Hara,  president  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Refiners  Association,  which  has 
opposed  octane-posting  proposals  since  1971, 
said  he  believed  that  adding  four  digits  to 
the  average  would  result  in  "a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  octane  rating."  Asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  charge  that  the  public  ts  over- 
buying gasoline,  Mr.  O'Hara  said,  "Gasoline 
is  one  of  the  few  commodities  you  can  buy 
and  know  in  five  minutes  if  it's  good.  If  It's 
not,  the  car  will  knock." 

The  association  U  expected  to  file  sult- 
agalnst  the  F.E.A.'s  octane  posting  rule  with- 
in a  month. 

The  Public  Interest  Campaign's  estimate 
that  consumers  are  wasting  t3-mlllion  a  day 
on  unnecessary  high-octane  gasoline  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  since  1971,  almost  all  new 
cars  have  been  designed  to  run  on  sub- 
regular  91  research  octane  gasoline.  By  early 
1974,  when  an  octane  posting  rule  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  had  been  In  effect 
for  about  two  years,  such  cars  should  have 
accounted  for  about  45  per  cent  of  those  on 
the  road,  according  to  Mr.  Lombardo.  Yet 
sales  of  91  research  octane  gasoline  up  to 
that  time  were  only  about  five  per  cent  of 
the  total,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  being  economically  waste- 
ful, overbuying  results  In  the  loss  of  an  esti- 
mated  total  of  7,900  barrels  of  crude  oil  a 
day  in  the  refining  process,  said  Mr.  Lom- 
bardo. 
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(From  the  National  Observer,  May  10,  1976] 

NuMBiaw  Oaux:  Is  Nxw  OcTAitE  w  OrriNG? 

(By  Paul  C.  Hood) 

Drivers  confused  about  selecting  the  right 
grade  of  gasoline  for  their  cars  could  be  in 
for  yet  a  new  numbers  game  at  the  pumps. 

It  amounts  to  throwing  together  figures 
from  the  traditional  octane-rating  systems, 
computing  an  average,  and  then  arbitrarily 
adding  a  number  that  woiUd  make  the  re- 
sults palatable  to  consumers.  Confusing  as 
it  sounds,  advocates  say  the  net  result  would 
be  to  simplify  gasoline  shopping  and  put 
the  octane  figure  back  into  terms  the  con- 
sumer understands. 

Drivers  must  understand  the  octane  rating 
figures,  argua  consumer  spokesmen,  not  Mily 
to  keep  their  car  engines  from  knocking  but 
also  to  prevent  wasteful  buying  of  a  higher- 
quality,  more  expensive  fuel  than  they  may 
need. 

"TRtrrH  nr  octakx"  anx 

Last  vreek  a  "truth  In  octane"  bill  was 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
closely  resembling  a  "consumer  fuel  dis- 
closure" measure  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  week  earlier.  Both  use  an  apparently  com- 
plex formula— [(B  +  M)/aj  +  4— to  arrive 
at  a  compromise  octane  figure  that  the  Oov- 
emment  would  require  be  posted  on  all  gaso- 
line pumps. 

B  stands  for  research -octane  number,  the 
figure  most  consumers  have  had  some  famil- 
iarity with  because  it  is  customarily  uaed 
In  auto  owners'  manuals.  It's  a  rating  of  the 
antiknock  performance  of  gasoline  at  low  to 
medium  engine  q>eeds.  M  represents  motor- 
ocUne  niunber,  a  rating  prlmarUy  useful  for 
high-speed  performance. 

Put  B  and  M  together  and  divide  by  two 
and  you  have  an  average  of  the  two  ratings 
Five  yeara  ago,  when  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission first  addressed  the  need  to  let  con- 
sumers know  what  kind  of  gas  they  are  buy- 
ing, it  adopted  such  an  approach,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Texaco  representatives. 

But  the  trade  commlaslon's  plans  were 
stymied  In  cotirt,  and  the  Cost  of  Uvlng 


Council  stepped  Into  the  controversy  The 
council  ordered  all  service  stattons  to  poet 
the  average-octane  figure,  and  for  a  whUe 
many  stetions  complied.  But  the  regulation 
wasn't  enforced,  the  council  died,  and  th« 
octane  stickers  faded  away. 

Then  in  February,  after  months  of  study 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  again 
ordered  that  the  average-octane  rating  be 
poeted.  The  regulation,  however,  specifies  no 
penalty  for  failxire  to  comply,  and  manv 
stations  haven't  bothered. 

Even  with  compliance,  the  posting  can 
be  confusing.  Under  the  Federal  regulations 
premium  gasoUne,  generally  known  as  lod 
octane  under  the  research  rating,  is  labeled 
96;  regular  changed  from  94  to  90;  economy 
grades  went  from  91  to  87. 

WHT    NOT   RESEAaCH? 

So  why  not  post  the  research  rating,  if  that 
Is  the  one  that  has  come  to  have  some  mean- 
ing to  consumers?  The  petroleum  industry 
insists  that  for  technical  reasons  the  motor 
octene  has  value  too,  and  critics  have  decided 
not  to  fight  the  argument. 

Louis  Lombardo,  president  of  the  PubUc 
Interest  Campaign,  a  nonprofit  group  con- 
centratlng  on  clean-air  measures,  urged  the 
new  approach:  the  average-octane  number 
plus  four.  In  effect  it  brings  the  label  back 
to  the  research-octane  level,  and  fits  into 
the  consumer's  frame  of  reference. 

To  Lombardo  it's  no  esoteric  issue,  but  a 
matter  of  money  In  the  consumer's  pocket 
Autos  made  since  the  1971  model  year  are 
designed  to  operate  on  91  research -octane 
gasoline,  he  explains,  and  owners  are  so  In- 
formed  in  their  car  manuals.  But  if  you  loolc 
tor  a  gasoline  labeled  91  octane  or  higher 
now,  the  only  one  you  will  find  is  premium 
By  buying  that  product  the  consumer  wastes 
money  because  his  car  will  operate  on  regu- 
lar,  or  even  economy  grades.  The  waste  says 
Lombardo,  adds  up  to  more  than  $1  biUlon 

,^^'  *°**  *^^  *^«  individual  an  average 
of  924  a  year.  ^ 

In  addition,  Lombardo  argues  that  buylnK 
excess  octane  adds  to  lead  emissions  in  the 
air  and  wastes  petroleum. 

Petroleum  refiners  have  opposed  require- 
ments for  posting  octane  figures  and  are 

5^?!;^'^*.°'  ?*•  "P'^  four"  "solution,  "m 
thtak  Its  mlerepresentatlon,"  says  Donald 
OTIara.  president  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Btoftnere  Association.  "Why  post  an  odd  niun- 
ber?  Why  not  add  a  dozen  points?" 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  May  i,  1976J 

CAiiroaOTA  RuuNo  Citxd:   Going  To  Drive 

SOMTONi  DT  His  Car?  Bx  Caeefitl 

(By  John  E.  Peterson) 

When  you  pull  up  to  the  pump  of  vour 

SSS^E'^k'^  ?*"  ''**"°°'  *"  y°"  ""^  you're 

buying  the  octane  rating  recommended  for 
your  particular  car? 

Sen  Thomas  Mclntyre,  D-N.H.,  believes 
tnere  is  ranqjant  confusion  In  thU  area  and 
he  has  Introduced  a  bill  providing  for  a 
standardiaed  octane  rathig  system  that 
would  be  dlqdayed  prominently  on  gas 
pumps  and  in  new  car  manuals. 

"In  the  past."  Jfclntyre  skid,  "gasoline 
buyers  have  tended  to  buy  gas  with  a  higher 
octane  than  needed  for  the  proper  oi»ra- 
tion  of  their  cars. 

"For  inatanoe,  a  driver  whose  car  runs  on 
regular  grade  gasoline,  which  carries  a  94 
research  octane  number,  has  been  taught 
that  hU  car  will  run  better  if  he  buys  a  100 
research  octane  number." 

Such  overbuying,  Mclntyre  estimates,  costs 
American  consumers  an  average  of  934  a 
year— wasting  some  1.3  mUlion  gaUons  of  gas 
every  day.  By  encouraging  motorists  to  buy 
the  octane  best  geared  to  their  particular 
cars,  he  said,  the  bill  also  would  cut  down 
the  amount  of  lead  In  the  air. 

Mclntyre  cited  figurea  by  Ralph  Nader's 
Public  Interest  Campaign,  which  show  that 
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a  reduction  In  octane  overbuying  could  cut 
lead  Mnlsslons  by  as  much  as  35  percent. 

"Clearly,  this  la  an  environmental  boon 
with  no  cost  to  the  customer,"  Mclntyre  said. 
■It  would  help  us  meet  the  percentage  re- 
duction In  lead  levels  required  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  In 
1980 — and  we  could  do  It  now." 

The  research  octane  measurement  is  taken 
at  low  engine  speeds  and  mild  fuel  Intake 
tempwatures.  while  the  motor  octane  rating 
is  talcen  at  a  higher  speed  and  higher  fuel 
mixture  temperature. 

VEA  believes  that  gas  with  an  octane 
rating  that  averages  out  the  two  meaaure- 
ments  is  the  best  for  most  engines. 

The  problem,  according  to  Mclntyre,  Is 
that  the  nCA'a  new  ratings  result  in  octane 
figures  about  four  numbers  below  the  famil- 
iar research  octane  numbers  that  have  been 
used  for  years. 

Thus  the  100  octane  number  that  used  to 
signify  premium  was  reduced  to  06.  the  94 
that  meant  regular  became  90,  and  the  90 
that  signified  economy  dropped  to  about  86. 

The  unleaded  regular  required  for  cataly- 
tlo-eqxilpped  cars,  which  la  referred  to  as 
91  In  most  new  car  manuals,  now  drops  to  87. 

Owners  of  new  catalyat-equipped  cars 
shouldn't  have  much  of  a  problem,  however, 
because  their  gaa  tank  holes  will  tales  only 
the  smaller  noczle  required  on  pumps  with 
imleaded  gasoline. 

Molntyre's  bill^-called  the  Consumer  Fuel 
Disclosure  Act — is  aimed  at  ending  the  oc- 
tane confusion  of  the  100  million  or  so 
Americans  who  own  pre- 1976  cars,  by  pro- 
viding that  a  standardized  set  of  octane 
rating   numbers   )>e   posted   on   all   pun^te. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  37,  1974) 

Tm:  Wasrincton  MxanY-ao-RouND 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

CAS  aXP-OFT 

At  present,  a  car  owner  is  often  told  by 
his  auto  manual  to  use  94  octane  gasoline — 
regular.  But  octane  rating  systems  vary.  The 
same  nsgular  gaa  Is  posted  as  90  on  the 
gasoline  pump.  The  unwitting  buyer  there- 
fore, buys  premium. 

The  Cfmsuiner-oriented  Public  Interest 
Campaign  complained  to  Federal  energy  chief 
William  E.  Simon,  saying  the  Inoonaistency 
costs  drivers  91  billion  a  year,  wastes  one 
million  gallons  of  gascfllne  a  day  and  adds 
406,000  extra  pounda  of  lead  to  the  dally 
auto  pollution.  Lead  Is  blamed  for  disease 
and  death  In'  ^etto  children,  who  breath  it 
or  get  It  in  their  mouths  from  playing  in 
street  dirt. 

Simon,  however,  wrote  a  polite  private  let- 
ter to  the  Public  Interest  Campaign  presi- 
dent. Lou  Lombardo.  declining  to  intervene. 
But  a  few  days  ago,  Simon's  own  Consumer 
Energy  Advisory  Committee  voted  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  octane  posting  changes. 
Moved  by  the  vote.  Simon's  aides  are  now 
reviewing  the  question  and  promised  us  that 
"we  won't  let  the  issue  go  down  the  crack." 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  36,  1976] 

FEA  Sucker  Rtiuc  Ignored:  Service  Station 

Managers  Unaware  or  Begvlation 

(By  Pa\il  Hodge) 

A  survey  of  more  than  60  area  service  sta- 
tions in  recent  weeks  shows  that  only  three 
have  posted  octane  and  price  celling  stickei-s 
on  their  gasoline  pumps,  as  required  under 
new  federal  regulations. 

Most  station  managers  Interviewed  said 
they  have  heard  nothing  about  the  new  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  rules.  The  regu- 
lations are  similar  to  octane  and  price-celling 
stickers  required  in  1973  and  early  1074  by 
the  now-defunct  Cost  of  Living  Council 
(CLC). 

The  three  stations  were  one  Oulf.  one  BF 


and  one  Amoco.  All  bad  poeted  up-to-date 
stickers  telling  customers  both  the  maximum 
allowable  price  at  which  the  station  may 
sell  gasoline  and  the  octane  of  the  gasoline. 
]3oth  kinds  of  information  are  helpful  to 
motorists  in  buying  the  cheapest  grade  gaso- 
line on  which  their  engine  can  run  without 
knocking. 

The  CLC  price-octane  stickers  have  not 
been  required  since  the  CLC  went  out  o^ 
business  last  June  30,  although  many 
weather-beaten  stickers  are  still  visible  on 
area  gasoline  pumps — ^wlth  faded  1973  and 
early  1974  prices  on  them. 

Spokesmen  for  several  major  oil  companies 
say  they  are  now  supplying  their  dealers 
with  new  stickers  both  here  and  across  the 
nation,  though  several  said  they  were  await- 
ing further  "clarification"  from  FEA  on  the 
kind  of  stickers  to  use. 

A  spokesman  for  FEA  said  last  week  that 
while  FEA  plans  to  enforce  the  Feb.  11  reg- 
ulation, gasoline  prices  and  octane  "are  not 
really  the  glaring  problem  In  the  petroleum 
Industry  right  now. 

".  .  .  There's  a  gasoline  surplus  and  gaso- 
line sinq>ly  la  not  the  problem  it  was  a  year 
ago.  If  a  dealer  does  not  poet  the  stickers 
it  la  readily  detecUble  by  the  pubUc  and  the 
FEA  is  spending  its  resources  in  areas  not 
detectable  by  the  public,  such  as  utUity 
bills." 

Even  where  the  new  octane-price  stickers 
are  poeted  on  gas  pumps,  however,  many 
motorists  are  confused  alx>ut  what  the  octane 
numt>ers  mean. 

The  octane  numbering  system  used  by  FEA. 
and  the  CLC  before  it,  is  different  from  the 
"research"  octane  scale  that  motorists  have 
been  accustomed  to  for  decades  and  that  car 
manufacturers  have  been  usmg  in  new-car 
manuals  until  this  year. 

With  the  research  octane  test,  premium 
gasoline  was  100  octane,  regular  was  94  octane 
and  subregular  was  91  octane.  The  CLC-FEA 
octane  numbering  system  is  a  combination 
of  research  and  another  octane  test  motor 
and  is  generaUy  four  digits  l>elow  research- 
thus  premium  is  96  or  96  octane,  regular  Is 
about  90  and  subregular  about  87. 

The  difference  in  the  numbers,  both  of 
which  are  referred  to  simply  as  "octane." 
has  caused  enough  confusion  that  two  "truth 
in  octane"  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  and  Senate  within  the  past  month. 
Both  would  permit  FEA  to  continue  using  a 
combination  of  the  two  octane  tests  but 
would  require  it  to  convert  the  numbers  by 
adding  4  digits  to  coincide  with  the  old  pre- 
mlum-100  octane  scale  motorists  are  familiar 
with. 

The  PubUc  Interest  Campaign,  a  nonprofit 
environmental  group  here  and  chief  pro- 
ponent of  changing  the  FEA  octane  number- 
ing system,  estlmatea  the  confusion  is  caus- 
ing American  motorists  to  spend  93  million 
a  day  needlessly  buying  higher  octane  and 
higher-priced  gasoline  than  their  cars  require. 

Experts  agree  automobiles  should  be  run 
on  the  lowest  octane  gasoline  that  does  not 
cause  knocking,  the  banging  noise  pistons 
make  when  gasoline  burns  xlkevenly.  Higher 
octane  gasolines  not  only  need  more  refining 
and  cost  more  to  produce  but  also  require 
more  crude  oil  in  production. 

In  introducing  the  House  truth-in-octane 
bill  last  month,  Bep.  John  D.  Dingell  (D- 
Mich.)  said  "consumers  have  sought  disclo- 
sure of  the  octane  quality  of  gasoline  since 
the  1930s.  In  1974  three  federal  agencies,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  and  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion rushed  to  rescue  consumers  from  the 
frying  pan  of  Ignorance.  Unfortunately,  the 
actlona  of  these  agencies  resulted  in  .  . . 
confusion." 

Dlngen  said  the  confusion  was  particularly 
bad  for  drivers  of  1971,  1973,  1978  and  1974 
cara  and  trucks,  all  of  whlcb  were  designed 
to  run  on  91  research  octane  fuel.  "Driving 


Into  the  typical  three-pump  service  station 
the  mot<»-ist  would  find,  under  RA's  regu- 
lations, premium  (100  octane)  B»««ll"f  post- 
ed at  96  octane;  regular  94  octane  poeted  at 
90  octane  and  ecxMUxny  91  octane  posted  at 
87  octane.  The  motorist  would  be  mialed  into 
buying  premium  rather  than  economy  grade 
because  premium  is  the  only  grade  'of  at 
least  91  octane'  as  specified  in  his  owner's 
manual,"  Dingell  said. 

Interviews  at  Washington  area  service  sta- 
tions last  week  found  not  one  among  dccsens 
of  motorists  Interviewed  who  knew  what  oc- 
tane meant,  although  many  knew  the  octane 
specified  in  their  car  manuals. 

"It's  kind  of  confusing,"  said  Larence  Dun- 
son,  of  6741  12tb  St.  NE.,  who  was  filling  up 
at  a  Georgetown  Amoco  station  at  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  38th  Street  NW..  which 
had  only  the  day  before  received  the  new 
octane-price  stickers  required  by  FKA. 

"My  card  a  1073  Pontlac  t.«»M^T.«  ^nd 
the  maniial  says  it's  got  to  have  81  octane. 
I've  been  buying  this  low-lead  gas  (Amoco 
Blue)  because  I  like  low-lead.  It  says  87 
octime.  and  though  It's  been  running  all 
right  I  guess  it's  just  not  getting  the  octane 
its  supposed  to  have." 

Actually.  Dunson  was  buying  the  exact 
octane  his  car  was  designed  to  rvm  on,  he 
was  just  misled  by  the  "octane"  nvunbers 
posted  on  the  gas  piunp. 

A  New  Jersey  woman,  Mrs.  Charles  Clancy, 
who  drove  a  1973  Mercedes  28a-S  into  tlie 
station  after  Dunson,  bought  premium  gaso- 
line "because  my  husband  does  and  I  do 
what  he  says.  We  use  high  test  for  this  and 
the  Bolls  (Boyce)  because  they  were  built 
to  use  high  test.  It's  the  chemistry  or  some- 
thing." Mercedes  Benz  dealers  here  say  that 
since  all  Mercedes  have  been  designed  to 
rim  on  91  research  octane  economy,  low-lead 
fuel. 

A  Washington  architect,  Carl  K(^ler,  also 
filled  up  with  premium  gasoline  for  his  1971 
Alfa-Bomeo  "because  the  octane  numbers 
are  confusltig.  and  the  more  I  read  about  it 
the  more  confused  I  get."  His  car  does  need 
premium,  he  Insisted;  but  he  no  longer  pays 
attention  to  the  octane  numbers. 

A  survey  of  gas  stations  along  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW  found  emly  two  witli  new  stickers, 
although  one  dealer,  Jim  Phelps'  Amoco  at 
4900  Wisconsin  Ave.,  was  still  religiously  up- 
dating the  old  CLC  stickers,  which  have  not 
been  required  since  last  July. 

A  Shell  dealer.  Bobert  Balnes  at  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue  and  Warren  Street  NW.,  who  was 
.selling  gas  at  the  same  spot  more  than  30 
years  ago  "when  It  was  13  oents  a  gallon 
and  10  gallons  tor  91."  aald  about  the  octane- 
price  stickers.  "That's  not  my  problem.  I 
comply  with  all  city  and  federal  laws  and 
my  representative  from  Shell  comes  once  a 
week  and  he's  never  said  anyUiing." 

A  spokesman  for  Shell  said  the  company 
has  Informed  all  dealers  they  can  get  stickers 
from  the  company  or  can  post  their  own. 
Balnes  said  yesterday  he,  for  one,  had  still 
not  l>een  contacted. 

While  Congress  is  considering  two  truth- 
in-octane  bills  there  is  also  a  possibility  that 
FEA  may  revise  Its  Feb.  11  rule. 

The  FEA  has  agreed  to  review  Its  regula- 
tion, following  an  early  April  meeting  with 
Public  Interest  Canqwlgn  president  Louis 
Lombardo  and  FTC  ofBclals. 

There  are  now  recommendations  that  in 
future  years  octane  numbers  be  eliminated 
entirely  as  too  confusing  and  that  a  symbol 
system,  with  numbers  ranging  from  1  to  6, 
take  their  place. 

Many  car  manufacturers  have  included  the 
symbol  system  In  their  new  car  wi^rm^ig  this 
year,  along  with  l>otIi  research  octane  num- 
bers and  FEA  octane  ntunbeca.  Wltti  the 
symbol  system,  3  would  be  economy  gas  (91 
research  octane)  and  6  would  be  premium 
(100  research  octane). 
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NATUBALGAS  DEREGULATION 
HESOLDHON 

Mr.  DGUS.  Mr.  nrMfcteit.  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  receuUy  recetved  a 
copy  of  a  nacdutlan  passed  by  the  mem- 
bership of  Local  847.  Intematlonal  Union 
of  Operating  Bnglneera.  AFlr-CIO,  urg- 
ing that  the  wellhead  j^ce  of  new  nat- 
und  gas  be  deregulated. 

It  sesBs  te  tiys  Senator  that  the  slg- 
niflcanee  «(  this  resolution  is  the  weight 
it  carries  as  an  observation  by  those 
working  in  the  Industry  of  how  Federal 
price  regulation  for  the  past  20  years  has 
led  us  down  the  primrose  path  to 
disaster. 

The  wmbeis  oif  this  union  have  sem 
their  Jete  decRaaIng  as  the  incentire  to 
produce  mere  natm:^  gas  has  been  de- 
strciyed  l>y  axtlflcially  low  Federal  nat- 
ural gas  prloes.  Hiey  have  seen  produc- 
tion declining  and  the  consequent  cur- 
tailments tbat  have  not  only  meant  a 
loss  of  Jobs  in  their  own  industry  but  hi 
other  Industries  as  well.  A  recent  study 
showed  about  6  mimon  Jobs  to  14  major 
industrial  States  are  dependent  upon  an 
adequate  supply  of  natural  gas.  About 
half  a  maUaa,  or  nearly  (0  percent,  of 
those  vozkars  are  expected  to  be  laid  off 
this  winter  4lue  to  natural  gas  curtail- 
ments. If  production  continues  to  decline, 
even  moit  tit  those  jobs  will  be  lost  in 
coming  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  Is  testi- 
mony to  the  Importance  of  the  deregula- 
tion of  new  natural  gas  production. 
Hopefidly.  the  Ceogress  will  move 
promptly  to  enact  legislation  to  accom- 
gUgh  this  and  It  is  tte  c^Jlnlon  of  this 
Senatar  Hwt  the  proposal  embodied  in 
the  so-called  Pearsoo-Bentsen  substitute 
Is  the  best  approach  presently  before  the 
Senate. 

2  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
oiuJtiam  be  pcteted  in  the  Raooas. 

^*«w  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ardered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f^Iews: 

'HzsoLTmoN 
WhawM.  Uae  ynaeiU  prlcUig  pollclM  of  the 
PMaiml  OgvanuasBt  la  teUtlon  to  tb*  veU- 
bMd  pdotag^f  afttuml  gaa  bae  crMt«d  chao« 
wltbla  tks  XMtenl  gM  tauhistry,  and 

VbasMB,  fnasntly  lutuxal  ga*  aold  at  the 
wsll-h—d  Jar  IntraataU  uaa  U  much  bigher 
tban  tba  ycloa  et  ragulatea  nQ.t.nrni  g^  ^qI^ 
to  Intantate  4Eaoq>«rtatloa  cooopaxties  caus- 
ing an  tiabalance  In  Um  supply  of  natural 
gaa  availabla  to  laterstata  pipe  line  com- 
panies far  tran^orutkxa  to  tbe  major  popu- 
lation centers,  and 

Wltaraaa,  the  entire  membership  of  Local 
**7.  latecnatlonal  UiUou  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, AKi-ODO,  being  employed  in  the  ki- 
tentate  tfaaapertatloa  of  natural  gaa  in  the 
States  s€  faniias.  Oklahoma.  Texas  and  Mis- 
souri; It  Aaa  wttn eased  the  losa  of  Jobs  of  a 
considerable  ntanber  et  its  asembers  due  to 
cwrtalled  aatutsJ  gas  "Tr'lTt  available  for 
traaaportatlaa  to  tba  Induatrlal  centers,  and 
Wlksraa^  wostars  amptoysd  In  Induatry 
supplied  stth  natnral  gas  by  Interstate  pipe- 
line systems  face  the  q>eetr«  of  layoff  due  to 
kboTiage  «f  aaiural  gas  auppUas.  n^ 

Wberaaa.  Ska  rsgialatad  weU-Juad  prlcbig 
of  natoal  gaa  dIeaonTagas  eaqtforatlon  for 


^^  Prtclng  of  natural  gas  sold  to  toterstate 
commerce  from  new  drilled  natural  gas  wells. 
2.  A  ccpy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
CongreMonal  Delegation  of  the  States  of 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Missouri. 
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New.  msMiiHa  he  it  «saolved  tbat— 
1.  *»•  — isbwrttg  gC  I«oeal  M7.  Interna- 
tional imion  ot  Operatli^  ftitftoecn,  Affl,- 
ClO,  support  the  de-regulation  of  the  well- 


3ENATOR  GOLDWATER  ADDRESSES 
THE  SOCIETr  OP  EXPERIMENTAL 
TEST  PILOTS 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 26. 1975,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Arizona  made  an  excellent 
luncheon  address  to  the  Society  of  Ex- 
perimental Test  Pilots  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles. 

In  this  address.  Senator  Goldwatkr 
points  to  the  very  justifiable  pride  that 
we  have  In  our  Nation's  technology,  es- 
pecially in  our  aircraft  industry. 

But  the  address  is  more  than  a  well- 
deserved  pat  on  the  back  to  the  test 
pilots  and  to  the  Indaj^.  His  main 
theme  is  the  great  chaBenge  that  now 
faces  our  aircraft  IndustaTr  to  build  de- 
fense equipment  that  Is  economical  to 
operate  and  maintain,  and  planes 
which  are  tested  under  operational  ra- 
ther than  laboratory  conditituis. 

Mr.  President,  our  ahrcraft  indusby 
has  been  extremely  important  to  us  be- 
cause it  has  provided  the  equipment  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  Government's  first 
priority— protection  of  our  freedom  and 
national  sovereignty.  My  colleague  in  his 
address  makes  another  significant  point 
which  has  been  too  often  overlooked, 
and  that  is  the  contribution  the  Indus- 
try has  made  through  exports  which 
have  provided  jobs  for  Americans  and 
provided  essential  help  for  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  informa- 
tive speech  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 
SwascH  OF  Hon.  BiiaaY  QauowAxtai,  Sr. 
It's  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  with  an  my 
old  friends  in  arlation.  There  should  be  a  lot 
of  pride  in  this  room  today,  and  I  am  ame 
thare  is.  When  you  get  a  bunch  of  test  pUots 
together  there  never  seems  to  be  an  abun- 
dance of  humnity— nor  should  there  t>e  I 
might  say  that  your  pride  is  weU  deserved. 
Tour  organiaation  has  a  reputation  through- 
out the  nation,  and  the  world,  for  a  dedlca- 
tlMi  to  excellence.  It's  weTl  known  for  mem- 
bers who  Mve  a  code  of  high-quality  perform- 
ance— not  lives  but  performance — demand- 
ing it  of  themselves  as  well  as  their  ma- 
^nes.  It  has  a  record  of  accompUshment 
that  reflects  tbat  kind  of  performance,  so 
there  u  Justiflabuity  a  lot  to  be  proud  of  In 
this  room. 

I  find  It  relatively  easy  to  project  that  pride 
ill  performance  out  of  this  room,  around  the 
wotld  and  back,  where  the  fruits  of  your 
combined  efforts — American  areo^Mtce  prod- 
ucts bearing  the  tradnnark  of  the  great 
American  industry  and  the  seal  of  approval 
from  rugged  and  exacUng  tests  by  the  beat 
pilots  in  the  world — outperform  anythlne 
going.  '       ^ 

Now,  you  would  expect  a  nation,  which  for 
cloee  to  two  hundred  years  has  been  Judged 
on  performance  and  results,  to  be  <"iprf«sod 
by  the  fact  that  American  equipmeiu  awns 
the  majmty  of  the  ovsr-UM  wocM  Mogrds 
taavtettoa  .  .  .  that  the  aearastflo^wtttor. 
thaSorleta,  traU  next  in  Una  with  leaa  thaa 
20   percent,   with    the   rest   spread   out,   of 


coOTse.  among  other  naUons,  some  achlevlajr 
theirs  in  Amerlcaa-buUt  aircraft  All  Ameri- 
can share  the  pride,  while  you  and  your 
counterparts  around  this  nation  share  the 
credit  that,  of  the  seven  absolute  woria 
records — those  where  there  are  no  limits  or 
categories,  America  holds  Ave.  You  can  bet 
that  Americans  were  delighted  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  F-15  when  it  broke  all  eight 
time  to  climb  records  wben  it  climbed  seven 
miles  up  in  less  than  a  minute  and  when  one 
flight  reached  its  target  altitude,  fifteen 
thousand  meters,  about  ten  seconds  faster 
than  the  Apollo  moon  shots  went  through 
the  same  altitude. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  around  the 
SR-71  program  for  a  while,  and  I  know  some 
of  you  join  me  in  that  category,  were  always 
especially  proud  of  that  aircraft's  perfonn- 
ance  and  knew  world  records  were  there  for 
the  taking.  I  don't  know  if  I've  ever  dis- 
closed this,  but  the  first  time  I  flew  the 
SR-71,  when  we  sat  around  afterward  having 
a  few  drinks,  I  figured  out  a  fl^t  plan  that 
would  set  a  woifcrs  record  by  going  out  over 
the  Pacific,  refueling,  climbing  to  altttode— 
going  over  the  Golden  Gate  and  with  one  re- 
fueling—making tt  in  three  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes  to  Pails.  The  State  Department 
wouldnt  let  us  do  it.  That's  the  truth.  They 
were  afraid  the  Soviets  might  become  angry. 
Tou  know,  it's  a  wonder  we're  doing  as  wen 
as  we  arel  So,  none  of  us  were  really  sur- 
prised wlien  It  set  the  New  Tork  to  London 
record  at  an  average  qieed  in  excess  of  laoo 
miles  per  hour — nwOrtng  the  croesing  m  ]ust 
a  little  under  one  hour  and  fifty-five  minutes. 
Not  that  It  was  a  Burprlae  but  we  were  not 
any  the  less  proud  either. 

There   are   many  other  records   of  speed, 
distance,    altitude,    time   in   space,    and.   I 
shouldn't    omit,    the    unofficial    record    for 
durability  which  has  to  go  to  our  old  friend 
the  gooney  bird — stiU   in  service  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  But,  there  is  no  need  in 
going  into  them  with  an  audience  like  I  have 
here  today,  hut  let  me  Moalnd  you  that  those 
records  dont  only  aieaa  qnallty.  They  dont 
only  mean  the  pieatlge  tbat  eomea  with  being 
the  wmid  chanploii.  and  Uia  tiest  seller  of 
status  which  accrues  to  the  beat.  Tbe  capabil- 
ity that   Is   expreaaad  la  oCtmt  a   cocnbat 
c^mbUIty  and  tlMie  mlaaloBa  take  on  a  dif- 
ferent detemnt^llM  pwunpaotlsB'  as  poten- 
tial customeiaasBl  potBBiaal  advsnarlaa  aUke 
hxAc  at  that  parferaiaBoa.  Wbetber  you're 
talking  about  kfll-imtloa  In  oonbat  or  air- 
line safety  reooids,  whettar  you're  ODSsider- 
Ing  the  klBd  of  range  that  makea  land  baaed 
sea    BurvetUance,    not    only    poaaible,    but 
practical  I  see  some  Navy  people  here  so 
don't  take  that  too  serlouBly — or  which  gives 
airliners  a  non-atop  capability  between  outjor 
cities  of  the  woTld,  wbetlnr  you're  speaking 
of  the  tremendous  paiylaad  of  a  0-4i  fi^ng 
directly  to  a  trouble  apot  or  that  of  a  wide- 
body  making  air  frelgbt  a  mwe  viable  opttoa 
tat  the  shipper,  whether  It  Is  the  precleion 
(A  the  all-weather  target  acquisition  we  have 
demonstrated  ao  effe^lvtiy  In  war  or  the 
pinpoint  navigation  system  which  produced 
decreasing  risk  In  an  increasingly  crowded 
peaoetbne  sky,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
American  products'  performance. 

That  performance  has  been  the  substan- 
tial edge  both  in  our  hands  and  In  the  eyes 
of  potential  customers  or  foes.  Performance 
Is  an  edge  you  have  helped  to  bone — ^to 
which  you  have  made  substantial  and  per- 
sonal contiibtitlons — and  one  of  which  you 
can  be  justifiably  proud.  No  wmder  the 
European  oooaortlum  aelacted  an  Amoriean 
fighter.  Small  qi—tlon  why  7*  percent  <rf 
the  world's  tranapcrts  are  American 
made  .  .  .  that  foreign  sales  are  up  two 
bfillon  deUan  from  the  xeeocd  year  before, 
totalling  aevea  point  one  bUliom.  a  con- 
siderable factor  in  keeping  our  balance  of 
psfymmta.  Xn  fact,  it's  the  only  faot<»'. 
Frankly,  gentlemen,  one  of  the  problems  of 
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those  of  us  who  are  air-minded  in  the  Ckm- 
gress  have  Is  to  make  those  who  are  not  air- 
minded  realize  that  without  our  airframe 
industry,  our  engine  industry,  and  our  avi- 
onics Industry,  we're  pretty  much  down  the 
tube.  If  any  of  you  have  any  occasion  to  try 
to  Influence  the  type  of  congressman  I'm 
talking  about  bend  his  arm. 

I'm  sure  that  we  can  be  proud  of  the  high 
standards  of  performance  we've  been  able  to 
achieve  in  our  aircraft  and  our  weapons 
systems  but  perhaps  we've  been  too  locked 
In  on  performance  and  are  missing  a  rela- 
tively new  phenomenon  creeping  into  our 
world  today.  Performance  can  no  longer  be 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  else  as  a  prime 
consideration  in  a  decision  to  build  and 
test  an  aircraft.  It  has  to  share  the  focus 
with  cost  and  what's  relatively  new  about 
this  is  that  cost  doesn't  mean  just  the  fly- 
away cost  as  it  has  meant  in  the  past. 

That  was  a  pretty  easy  handle  to  grasp — 
one  that  didn't  always  have  a  great  impact 
on  performance.  Cost  now  has  to  include 
total    cost — life-cycle    cost — the    (^>eratlng 
and  maintaining  costs  along  with  the  acqui- 
sition cost  and  here  is  an  area  where  you  can 
really  get  involved.  In  fact,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  have  to  get  involved.  Yet  my  guess 
is  that  you  may  have  only  a  passing  interest 
in  the  subject  and  I'm  not  criticizing  you 
for  the  past.  I  understand.  The  designers 
and  test  pilots  among  you  are  hovo  oriented, 
concerned   about   meeting    the   operational 
parameters — how   far,    how   fast,    and   how 
etrective.  You  undierstand  that  you  wUl  be 
limited  in  that  by  cost — but  they  are  the 
current    costs   which    the    manufacturer   is 
naturally    interested    in    today.    He    is    cer- 
tainly reluctant  to  Invest  his  money  now  in 
order  to  save  the  customer  money  in  the 
future  but  somebody  has  to  get  very  inter- 
ested in  this  process — the  process  of  think- 
ing about  future  operating  costs  and  I'm 
happy  to  report  to  you  that  the  Pentagon 
has  finally  begun  to  pay  some  attention  to 
this.  Furthermore,  the  committee  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  are  more  and  more 
total-cost  oriented  than  they've  ever  been. 
I'm  svu-e  you  have  all  seen  the  whimsical, 
but  frlghtenlngly  close  to  true,  projection 
where  tne  Increase  in  cost  of  weapons  sys- 
tems results  in  less  and  less  of  a  given  type 
untU  finally,  and  here  is  where  the  when 
varies,  at  some  not  too  distant  time,  we  wiU 
be  able  to  afford  only  one  aircraft  and  we 
will  be  back  to  where  it  all  started — in  a 
bicycle  shop  in  Dayton,  or  left  heeding  Presi- 
dent  Coolidge's   questionable    advice.    "Let 
them  take  turns  flying  it."  This  may  sound 
far   fetched   to   you,    many   people   in   this 
country  believe  that  the  bulk  of  our  money 
we  spend  In  the  Congresis  goes  to  weapons 
systems  and  goes  to  the  military.  Actually  it 
has  been  decreasing  over  the  last  20  years  and 
whUe  90-biUion  dollars  sounds  like  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  money — and   it   is — it's   not   buying 
what  it  used  to  buy  10  and  20  years  ago. 
And,  actuaUy,  if  the  budget  continues  to 
decrease  the  way  it  has,  in  ten  yeara  we  wlU 
have  one  soldier  and  one  rifle.  And.  if  any- 
body wants  to  argue  about  that  I  can  put 
up  a  pretty  good  fight. 

Thoae  of  you  In  this  room,  performance 
oriented  as  you  should  be,  now  have  to  gain 
deeper  underatandlng  in  practical  H>pUca- 
tion  of  conc^ta  like  reUablUty.  maintain- 
ability, and  ainq>Uoity.  Even  some  times,  and 
I  SOTt  of  bite  my  tongue  at  the  thought,  at 
the  expense  of  performance.  Now.  I  under- 
stand the  need  for  aophlsUoatlon.  but  ao- 
phlsticatlon  does  not  have  to  equate  to  un- 
neoessary  complication.  What  we  require  te 
simple  aofdilattoatlon.  if  you  know  what  I 
mean.  Wbile  mentally  ■'^'•'"fl  in  your  tliwign 
thoughts,  or  actuaUy  soaring  at  tho  oontrols. 
youll  have  to  think  very  muoh  like  a  main- 
tenance man— a  supply  angaan*.  ZM  a 
tough  job.  Those  of  yon  who  may  never  havo 
busted"  your  knwkles  tialng  a  wnncb  wUl 


have  to  consider  acoesaH>IUty  because  we 
have  found  trcmendoaa  ooats  are  Involved 
In  getting  to  sometbing  tbat  needs  to  be 
fixed— lUce  having  to  lemovo  a  bucket  seat 
from  an  aircraft  every  time  we  have  to  get 
to  the  high-fail\ire-rate  electronic  gear 
found  under  it.  Those  of  you  who  have  dealt 
primarily  with  brand  new  weapons  wiU  have 
to  give  more  thought  to  its  "used"  status — 
its  reliability. 

I  marvel  that  the  same  indvistry  that  gives 
us  the  fantastic  reliability  of  a  space  probe 
or  the  relatively  maintenance-free  systems  of 
the  alert  Minuteman  missUe,  gives  us  equip- 
ment for  aircraft  with  mean  times  between 
failures  measured,  in  some  cases,  in  less  than 
tens  of  hours  instead  of  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands. Any  of  you  who  flew  radar  equipment 
m  F-4's  in  Southeast  Asia  have  sMne  idea  of 
what  I'm  talking  about. 

There's  a  world  of  improvement  possible — 
and  it's  required  and  each  of  you  should  be 
now  as  personally  involved  as  you  have  been 
in  the  past  developing  the  great  performance 
records  of  our  weapons  systems.  Those  of  you 
in  indvistry  must  be  given  incentives  toward 
reducing  ownership  costs.  That  Is  something 
the  customer  must  do  for  you.  but  it  wlU 
help  for  you  to  have  some  self  motivation.  It 
might  take  a  reversal  of  your  entire  corporate 
practice  to  help  us  but  it  helps  you  In  the 
long  run  because  neither  the  national  de- 
fense or  the  national  economy — both  of 
which  you  are  a  vital  part  of — can  afford 
the  consequences  of  the  spiraliug  operating 
and  maintaining  costs.  Show  vtB  where  we  can 
save  money  in  the  long  nm  and  we'll  make  it 
worth  your  whUe. 

I'm  sure  you've  already  digested  the  resuite 
of  the  air  combat  fighter  competition  and 
seen  the  driving  force  that  life-cycle  costs 
had  in  the  final  decision.  The  same  cost  rea- 
sons that  led  to  its  selection  played  heavily 
in  the  Consortium's  decisions  abroad. 

The  message  is  there  for  you — for  the  test 
pilots — you  too  have  a  challenge  to  help.  An 
important  key  to  maintalnabiUty.  quality, 
and  relUbiUty  is  good  testing.  I  mentioned 
the  reliability  that  we  have  designed  into  the 
space  system,  but  I  recognize  tliat  Is  a  more 
benign  environment  than  that  in  which  we 
fly  our  air  breathera.  But,  the  need  doesn't 
change,  only  the  challenge.  What  we  must 
avoid,  and  here  you  can  play  an  important 
role,  is  testing  our  weapons  in  a  more  benign 
environment  than  we  wiU  fly  them  in. 
There's  always  been  a  tremendous  disparity 
between  laboratory  mean  time  and  a  particu- 
lar operational  one  because,  as  we  aU  know, 
''operattona"  is  a  hard,  cruel  world.  We  need 
operational  verification  testing  that  gives  us 
field  reliability  and  maintainability— not 
laboratory. 

There's  a  piece  of  the  action  for  everyone 
in  this  room — in  the  military  and  out,  in 
business,  or  In  the  testing  end.  You  will  be 

motivated  if  you  consider  the  alternative 

less  and  less  aircraft  to  produce,  fewer  and 
fewer  models  to  test,  and,  as  a  result,  a  fun- 
damental change  in  force  structure  deter- 
mination. You  realize,  of  cotu-se,  in  the  past 
tho  classic  way  to  size  a  deterrent  force  has 
been  to  analjrse  the  threat,  determine  the 
absolute  minimum  required  to  meet  that 
threat,  and  that  became  your  force  structure. 
But,  the  splrallng  cost  of  defense,  when  cou- 
pled to  a  national  atmoq;>bera  which  insists 
on  a  further  reordoring  of  prlorttles.  could 
force  a  different  kind  of  fosee  structure.  And, 
dont  discount  this  Idea  of  restructuring 
priorities  tbat  you  keep  hearing.  What  too 
many  people  in  Washington  forget  la  that  we 
only  have  one  priority.  That  priority  is  the 
freedom  of  our  oountey  and  the  fkvedom  of 
otbor  peoplaa  tbat  w»  oan  help.  I  don't  cat* 
If  we  put  inlorltiea  oo  scbooU  and  rn>ils 
U  we  taavo  the  widaot  loada,  u  «•  havo  the 
freest  beer,  if  w*  have  the  bast  igofoP*  ibaaa 
at  adward  Air  ftateo  Base— It  dosant  mean  a 
tblng  unless  this  country  remains  free. 


There's  another  idea  creeping  in  with  all  of 
this — "How  much  can  we  afford?" — with  the 
possibility  that  the  answer  to  that  comes  out 
to  be  less  than  the  minimum  essentially  re- 
quired. Along  the  level  of  the  "adequate"  is  a 
vast  undefined  area  of  the  "almost  good 
enough"  and  none  of  us  wants  to  wander 
there.  So,  there  is  serious  reason — vital 
reason — to  get  involved. 

There's  a  bigger  role  here  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly describe  for  you  today,  but  this  much  I 
wanted  you  to  Icnow,  the  future  security  of 
our  nation  may  weU  hang  on  whether,  at  a 
gathering  ten  years  from  now,  we  can  feel  the 
same  amount  of  pride  in  our  operating  and 
support  cost  records  than  as  we  do  today 
about  our  performance  records.  Knowing  this 
organization  the  way  I  do,  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  that  pride.  I  base  that  confidence  on 
the  complete  undentanding  that  all  the  pride 
that  is  In  this  room  today  fundamentally 
stems  from  the  pride  in  being  an  American — 
and  ill  my  book,  that  says  it  all. 


PROTECTION  OF  U.S.  <X)ASTAL 
FISHERIES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Coimnerce  Committee  has  fav(H-abIy 
reported  S.  961,  the  200-mUe  limit  bill, 
and  It  is  ciUTenUy  pending  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed  200- 
mile  ihult  legislation  on  October  9. 

S.  961  is  an  interim  conservation 
measure  designed  to  protect  US.  coastal 
fisheries  stocks  while  International  Law 
of  the  Sea  proceedings  continue.  I  beUeve 
that,  with  due  consideration  for  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  at  past 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  negotiations, 
final  international  resolution  of  the  many 
issues  involved  with  extended  jurisdic- 
tion is  not  likely  to  occur  within  several 
years.  The  purpose,  therefore,  of  S.  961 
Is  to  protect  the  fish  stocks  off  U.S. 
coastal  areas  during  the  pendency  of 
negotiations  so  that  continued  desti-uc- 
tion  of  the  fisheries  resources  in  Alaska 
and  other  coastal  States  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

In  Alaska  the  fishing  industry  ranks 
second  in  resource  production,  and  be- 
caiLse  Alaska  possesses  over  one-half  of 
Ell  U.S.  coastline,  200-mile  extended  zone 
legislaticHi  will  have  a  substantial  effect. 
Alaska's  Gov.  Jay  S.  Hammond  testi- 
fied before  the  U.S.  Advisory  Committee, 
National  Security  Council  Interagency 
Task  Force  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  on 
Monday,  October  20,  and  his  statement 
outlines  the  official  State  position  in  sup- 
port of  extended  jurisdiction  legislation. 
Governor  Hammond's  statement 
points  out  the  necessity  for  the  enact- 
ment of  200-mIle  l^dslaUon,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  accurately  establishes  the  re- 
quirement that  Alaska's  fisheries  re- 
sources be  protected  frmn  further  en- 
croachment by  foreign  fisheries  fieets. 
The  recommendations  made  by  Governor 
Hammond  on  the  provlstons  of  the  single 
negotiating  text  that  relate  to  manage- 
ment of  living  resources  are  taicluded  hi 
his  statement,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  Alaska's  posi- 
tl(Hi  on  international  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment presented  bar  Gov.  Jay  8.  Hammond 
be  printed  In  the  Racou. 

There  being  no  objeetion,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 


iKiaUTAIMMU 


I  U«yia>MgwT:  Thb 


CONG«BSSH»IAL  RECXMID—SENAIIE 


(Bjr  Ban.  Ji^  8.  Bnmno&d) 
AlMJcA'«  Tiui  «tok0  la  tbe  vam 

tJ«M  la  um  latanatkvua  Lmr  of  tb*  Am. 

,      *2f"  •■•>•«»  M*tloa«  Coaf «raiM  on  tb» 

t^*^  tt«  8*a.  Ute  etbw  4elag»tM  mad  Ob- 

-i***  P^^-rtlngi.  w*  h»v  toea  <ll». 

*■■  ••  ttM  taUora  of  tbe  CuacM  muI 

■•••■»  o<  tbB  Oonf eranoe  to  aebtevo, 

'  to  «•!»  nibrtBattal  progTM  tcnnm. 

n, ^'  "■  *•*•  >**  or  tbe  8ea. 

..y  f^  ***—*«.  teel  tkat  the  otaanoee  of 
y"yyjyyf7«ntg1  tUMty  hav«  been  aotae- 
'J^'"^**?*  ^^»«ire««ance,  »t  the  oon- 

«S?T.  *'^***  *•«»««»«»«  Text."  For  tbe 
?f-^,*  *".***  OcBitnace  procee..  tHere 
to*  elngle  Md  comprebenalve  set  of  proposl- 

^  S?J:?^    '"^•'   negotiations  %aa 
«WT»  Be^n.  tta  yrofWons  oX  the  single 
T^»»»»»«>~acloeely  studied  in  Alaska. 
♦,2?  Mr  f'  «>•»■*  Ocoferenoe  may  even- 

"■•^UBlUteiai  acUoa  bf  tbe  United  States 

Moptjoit  etni  m«y  very  weU  be 
««■  bafore  It  la  trtaj  enacted.  The 
'now  betore  Oongreea  are  not 
'     >uilae  tlw  intamatkaial  ne- 
1  .        -— -   •«•  UUarlm  maaniree  de- 
^j^_Jt»  Pfo»M*  only  (or  manegement  and 
««n«»ttM  id  off-abore  flAerte  pending 

^ogrtoM  in  a  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty.  Moat 
^"■■■^■■■•raiiwwaiit  protection  fbr  coast- 
■•  ™"  ^■•■■^  •**^*i  MsooB  aa  possible— 
■••«  ooeurs   to   the 

raomptetely. 

a  ■Mi"^"'  ***T  y«  •Rportnauy  to  present 
?B?™**^fg'"»J"'V«><iw».  eoramentary 
■«a  Muwimnnattena  on  those  provialona  of 
q»  Btagle  H^gaHatlng  Text  th«4  rSaST  to 
ngntjiinant  of  llTlng  resources.  While  Alas- 
f"*  ~|^  """«—.  intarssted  In  seeing  a 

ttlZDI-Slfi^??""'*'***'*''  of  intaresto  on 
ttaeonqaeta  rmngs  of  issues  before  th»  Con- 


rsBpomlTe  to  the  baste  need.  iWilie  Alaska 

the  law  <tf  the  Sea  negutlatluna  oa  fiAsrlea 
»««tw««^js»  are  fesrf,*  that  fh»  process 
°"»y  °*  monrlng  «o«ara  a  Oi^ematte  sue- 
n>«Dut «  rtznctlonal  faOnre  fw  management 
fmTom".  In  less  formal  terms,  our  baale 
»MQe  can  be  restated  In  this  #ay:  Tf  n 
«oe«^  wort.  It  won^  be  worth  tf  iper  It? 
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PMXLIMJlfART  ASSDMPnOHS 

(I)  The  Law  of  th«  Sea  Treaty  wiU  pec- 
o^^l2-nme   temtorll   selTYor  cosSIL 

<2)  Tbe  Law  of  the  Sea  ■fteaty  wlU  notm- 
hl«»  up-to-aoo-mu.  •oonouie  maam^ 
dudlag  flsbanes)  tor  coastal  nattou^ 

(8)  ZntacnattoBal  agreaaants^^TiB  n» 

aSMBUtt  of  Uvlng  aianne  rssonrosa. 

«^iS^f^*J,  '"^  "**  prohtea  with  inter- 
MttMal  flahlng  agreements  Is  that  they  are 

!?f^«»«»»l«Mu  at  a  mutual  right  to  flsh 
2^«-*m;^  (1)  they  must  bT^oJ^y 
?;Ko«^»n<l  renegotiated,  and  (*)  th^ 
tmd  to  be  unenforcert)le.  In  addltUm.  (gf 
tHey  generauy  do  nothing  to  oonteoi  mw 

i^L^^^^  '"   constant  negotlatlona 

tfrauonal  and  eflectlre  management  iTSe 

(»)  there  must  be  negottotlon  not  only  of 
?°  ■f*»«*«»«'»  initial  terms  but  also  ^ 
the  interpreutlon  of  those  terms,  which 
^^S^^  l^ady  InherenT^me:? S 

•ffi^«J?**^'*°°  *■  «n»-consumlng.  while 

c^SnSr*"^  ***  Changing  physical  clr- 

J^ZS.^^?*""  '"^  «»M»atotog  rtements  un- 
«^*«to  the  particular  stock  or  area  unSSr 
^~l«l«tton  or  e^  to  flsherle,  manage- 


»«te  oc  tbe  Stngle  Text 
—as  maaagsoMnt. 
of  Alast-a  Boattktn: 
»,,- i— ,— ' — r-— *«  Alaska  has  beni  rssponal- 

^jwRuamaugsannt  Jurisdlcaon  in  the 
S^SiJ^v'i^l^!?*"  I*rt  <rf  the  coun- 
»*»^»iw  adjMwat  high  aaas  snas  been 

™at  "ftaedoa  at  the  ^mb-  iT^wL  "  y""" 
*Ti^  "■■•  »•*  •*>•  Mill  Isill  aianas»mnnt  A/ 
•5|WrtIbto  re«,urcea.  W«  havSiS^Tt^ 
^2J:v  thatprqpar  managt^^T^^Sj 
'^H  VaTJ!?^?!^  *  comiflex.  reapooslve.  flex- 
■»«^^»«»wniiiinswB  ooafa,a  system.  And.  be- 

-^-^-  ^7_  y*****  wsewnes  provide,  ffl- 
~^l- -  —'^"J'  *— *P  WMtenaaoe.  their 
iil^l^yy^—*'**  toy  THerttr  Item  for 
d«rtslan  la  «ha  tew^  tha  Sea  Comtewce. 


a««*to« 
ItsNltea,. 
—at:  aa«  /»tt—  ■ ^ 

iMlteg  MAJimigBadly  thaTSiSi 

,^LS^  TalMies,  aoa  toade-oO^ 

■chlsTtDg  the    **''**   **'y  ^   »«■■   of 


WnmHb  eaa  ba  lost  sight  of   aaa   - 
«P-ntly.  tha  poUtleal  oompit)mi;e  «m  ~ 


■"n«WT8  or  THX  AI.ASKA  POSITION 

The  flowing  are  the  flv*  prinalpal  ele- 

T*?,  °LH^  ^"^  po.ltloa*oaflSbe«2* 

A.  Coastal  nations  should  ha  B^Sed^l 

elusive  right.  In  and  manag.^LS^,21Sr 

m?^  ^  ""?"«  resourceTtrtthla  tSioS- 
mile  econooole  "nut  ^^  ^^  «w- 

m^i5!S2!°*i  ^»*^'»  "Perlence  la  flaherles 
mwMgement  over  tha  past  many  rmnhMM 
damonatrated  that  »1too2l.^itorii2! 
agement  is  a  complex  iproS^l?*!^^?^ 
enforceable.  andTSoat  S^S^nt^^hta 

fl-Wng  eftirt  is  uaaapSidly  too  iii^f 
th«  the  manage^SS^SS'^mS  ^2^' 
ahOtty  to  move  quickly  to  suspend  «t«! 
mlnate  seasons,  to  close  off  anaTto  hLmL 
"«^  new  gear.  Or.  wSL'^m^S^ 
■uddenly  more  favorable  than  sape^  S 
SS^SS^*"  awe  qulcklTSrSeS 

s^JS^?S^^«Sth-trrLat-^ 
^  ««^^i~tfcar2d  -iSsr^i^Sta  aS 

^^'*^  awnnhf  saaQgaiBs  no  iMt.-.  u  ^^ 
rt*W^  tos^gn  2SrS  t£?  aSr***"" 

w!«-r  !!L*  !rf?"°*  **  **»  a>««tal  state. 
«^».^  -nnbarsluj  j||[||J*""''"^  *»»eas  esoep- 

ha^sssirs^iiSi  *^i^j?^  ■»»«*1 

^J^  ttThi.  tosMiacss  iJSrXltSJ 


....-  — ^f,*°- «-^fa»«  •ih  ^to  (ttaer 
cles)  exist  within  moTTlZn^l^i,!^ 


reraomlc  zone  at  any  stsge  of  their  life  his- 
tory.  the  coastal  nations  Should  be  r«ii,iT^ 

management  programs  for  such  stock. 

»;c^Won  Nb.  8:  Whare  Bsh  stocks  Mother 
2S?  ZS2?"*"**™  "^  ^^^^r  migratory  iST- 
^h  r^,  ■*  *°y  "*^  "*  their  life  htato^y 
i^l  J  *'^°.,*''  "•^'^"rt^e  economic  zone  imd 
la  a  seaward  area  adjacent  to  the  zone  to. 

ttonate  harvest  such  stock  m  the  adla«^t 
Mea  Should  be  required  to  cooperate  taSS! 

stocks  in  the  adjacent  area 
wiSSfES^K  ^^'  ™«"y  migratory  species. 
iSSSf^^^T'l*""**  to  a  treaty  u2?^ 
JJBCtaB^  Should  be  managed  by  agreement 
betweenthe  nations  ^^os?nationi5fSS 
»nch  ^pecles  and  any  nations  through^^ 
«clu«lve  economic  zones  such  s^ilSer^ 

B.  Concerning  anadromous  ^lecles— 
taato  B^™,^  T^*"  '^'^^'wnous  species  orlg- 
^^  «,^»""*  ^  Kf anted  exclusive  rights  in 

be  T^^J^^*  **  «»»<»w>mou5  species  Sotod 
be  prohibited  seaward  of  the  l2-mUe  tmi- 

JS^?!!l"«7*  **«  authomed  by  th^. 
ttoo  of  origin  for  rvasons  oonslrtent  wife  tnl 
piteclple  of  optimum  suSSStte  yS?  ^ 

m^JJSS^^iJP^*'''-  •'•  not  suited  to 
n^as^ment  within  a  200-mlle  ^^SLS 
J^*«T«t«tobeoau8e  their  mlgratorypSS 
^^c^  extends  far  seaward  of  200  1^ 
to-  w^i?^i  "  y^*  num^gement  ap|a«iS 
SSn^/^^*"*^  *P«***  suitable  toaSu 
^U 'i.^i^h!??^  1°  ft«*-wator  streams 
Mtl^^4**w??5f  t««tory  of  the  source 
SJ^^f^*"  «*"^°"  natural  and  ap^^ 
^^tl.??  ',°*°*«*"«^  standpolit  to 
^l  *?•  ^"^^  waponslbmty  for  Sanaae- 
^^tS  *•"  "»»<»«»»«'"«  »pe/les  on  ttelS- 

holds  the  actual  core  remonslbllltT  for  ii« 

^STT****^  and  well-^ibf  tS  2<£? 

High  se«i  capture  of  ssOnon  uJSS^ 

1.  Coastal  nations  Should  be  erantad  ** 
nTcXJ:^^^"^  nunagi^S^jSiS: 
JI^.f^J?i"^^«  HMources  of  ths  adte^t 

Sheir^™T!fir!fiir^''  '^  ^^^  Continental 

^eV^elSr"  '"^'""^  '^'--  '^^^^^ 

primary  control  over  aU  living  iSo^Mto 
shore  would  seem  at  flrat  glance  to  obSS 

tlon  of  such  creatures  occurs,  orte  li^ly  to 
STLS^f  «*  »«»-mlle  boundM?  Trt 
r^iS^S?^"^2^*»  that  the  con^  J 
a  reaJ  aad  ««m  sabstantbd  one:  f  ii  coastal 

^r  JLS^ET'^'  **•  *^  "'**«  resources  In 
SS.1  *°°"?°^  '«»•■  "toward  of  the  tern- 

(tteiudtag  urta^g)  rssources  of  the  shelf 
wwdd  piaBunia.Wy  continue  to  he  "sovBrrtgn- 
^tSfS'iJSSS  **»  •"  ttvlng^JSSSSs 

??~?T«;««»«*^e  treaty  hut  stm  ttnd 
■WW^^!T'^  "^  chooBB  not  to  he- 
the    1958   Confentlon   on   the   Contlnentia 
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Shelf  or  by  cristomary  International  law.  In 
these  cases,  the  new  treaty  can  ba  said  to  in- 
terpret the  "sedentary  spaclas"  provision  of 
the  1968  treaty  or  the  extent  of  coastal  state 
control  over  the  adjacent  continental  shelf 
under  general  customary  law. 

I>.  Enforcement  of  management  regula- 
tions, in  all  phases,  should  in  general  fol- 
low  management   jurisdiction. 

Comment:  No  amount  of  wisdom  and  ra- 
tionality in  tbe  promulgation  of  llshery  reg- 
ulations can  lead  to  effective  management 
without  effective  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tion. If  management  provisions  are  not 
adequately  enforced,  they  might  as  well  not 
exist. 

Enforcement  of  fishery  rules  involves  these 
familiar  phases:  (1)  surveillance  and  detec- 
tion of  violations;  (2)  apprehension  and 
arrest  of  violators;  (S)  trial  aad  punish- 
ment. Enforcement  under  Intomational  fish- 
eries agreements  to  date  has  denied  at  least 
the  final  phase  to  any  nation-party  other 
than  the  nation  whose  flag  the  apprehended 
vessel  flies;  tbe  other  enforcement  phases 
are  also  often  left  to  the  flag  stoto  to  p\u«ue. 
The  resiilt  has  been  at  best  a  lack  of  credi- 
bility that  effective  enforcement  actually  oc- 
curs and,  at  worst,  no  enforcement  at  all. 

The  main  obstacle  to  effective  enforcement 
of  fisheries  regulations  on  the  high  seas  has, 
however,  been  the  same  obstacle  to  high  seas 
fisheries  management  In  general:  the  lack 
of  adequate  and  recognized  Jurisdiction  in 
any  management  entity.  Tbe  Jurisdiction  to 
promulgate  rules  and  tbe  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
force those  rules  must,  we  believe,  go  hand- 
In-hand  primarily  to  the  coastal  nation  if 
proper  management  Is  to  be  the  result.  The 
reasons  for  this  marriage  are  simple  and 
obvious:  the  coastal  nation — the  promul- 
gating entity — ^will  have  the  most  Incentive 
to  enforce,  the  highest  stake  in  the  success 
of  the  management  system,  and  usually  the 
most  developed  knowledge  of  the  geographi- 
cal, meteorological  and  biological  factors  nec- 
essary to  effective  management. 

E.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  should  require 
compulsory  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes over  flsherles-management  Issues. 

Comment:  Central  to  effective  fisheries 
management  Is  avoidance  of  disputes  or  ar- 
gumente  between  nation-states.  Thus,  the 
core  of  the  Alaska  position  is  that  coastal 
nations  be  granted  exclusive  management 
Jurisdiction  within  their  respective  economic 
lones  and  that  source  nations  be  given  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  over  anadromous  species. 
Because  the  Alaska  position  would,  however, 
necessarily,  maintain  recognition  of  certain 
Intereste  of  the  international  comm\mity 
and  other  nations  In  the  coastal  or.  source 
nation's  management  re^>onaibllRy.  the  po- 
tential for  international  disputes  over  fish- 
cries  management,  though  substantially  lim- 
ited, will  continue.  It  Is  Imperative  for  man- 
agement reasons,  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  require  compulsory  settlement  of 
these  dlsagreemente. 

For  example,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty, 
under  the  Alaska  view,  would  recognize  an 
tatemational  community  Interest  in  opti- 
mization of  tJie  yield  of  ocean  food  resources. 
If  this  interest  Is  to  have  a  meaning,  an 
affected  nation  or  appn^rlate  international 
organization  ought  to  be  allowed  to  chal- 
lenge a  coastal  or  source  nation's  regulation 
scheme  on  the  ground  that  the  optimization 
respcmslbillty  is  being  Ignored.  Nevertheless, 
In  the  intereste  of  management,  the  treaty 
should  make  It  very  dear  that  the  coastal 
or  source  nation's  regulations  win  continue 
to  apply  pending  setOament  of  the  dispute. 
Further.  In  light  of  the  aztremely  sub>cti'Te 
nature  of  the  determination  of  opttamun 
yield  or  utilization,  there  should  be  a  heavy 
burden  of  proof  on  the  challenger  In  any 
such  dispute. 

It  is  ateo  essential  that  the  treaty  provide 
some  ultimate  method  of  promulgating  man- 


agement rules  for  migratory  stocks  in  the 
hopafolly  rare  case  where  the  concerned  na- 
tions flan  to  agree  on  a  maoageraent  sys- 
tem. Stanllar  settlement  mechanisms  should 
be  adopted  for  both  categories  at  non-anad- 
romous  migratory  stocks;  those  that  exist 
within  and  in  an  area  adjacent  to  an  ex- 
clusive eetmomlc  zone,  in  which  ease  the 
management  niles  would  apply  to  the  adja- 
cent area;  and  ttte  highly  migratory  species. 
The  settlement  should  ba  decided  by  a  tribu- 
nal or  board  of  impartial  flsberies  manage- 
ment experte  and  must  be  made  on  the 
basis  at  management  principles,  with  opti- 
mum sustainable  yield  as  tbe  management 
goal. 

Domestic  Implications  of  Alaska  Position 
on  Fisheries: 

In  the  domestic  cont.ext.  there  are  both  ad- 
vantages and.  It  can  be  admitted,  disad- 
vantages to  the  Alaska  position  on  fisheries 
management.  The  advantages  are.  however, 
management  oriented  and,  therefore,  consist- 
ent with  the  primary  Alaska  concerru  The 
disadvantages  relate  to  the  political  necessity 
of  putting  together  a  United  States  fisheries 
position  acceptable  to  all  concerned  itatlonal 
elemente. 

The  positive  aspecte  have  been  alluded  to 
throughout  our  preceding  statement,  and 
they  need  only  some  elaboration  at  this 
point.  The  advantages  of  the  Alaska  posi- 
tion stem  from  the  potential  it  provides  for 
each  coastal  nation,  including  the  CTnlted 
States,  to  provide  effective,  rational  manage- 
ment of  living  marine  resources.  Alaska  does 
not  suggest  that  good  management  be  legis- 
lated In  detail  by  a  general  international 
treaty;  we  are  convinced  that  any  attempt  to 
so  legislate  is  bound  to  fall  and,  in  fact,  will 
impede  rational  management.  In  our  opinion. 
the  self-interest  of  exclusive  coastal-nation 
and  anadromous  source-nation  managers,  to- 
gether with  a  general  international  obliga- 
tion to  optimize  sustainable  yield,  will  lead 
to  better  fisheries  management  than  will  any 
attempted  system  of  International  rules  for 
conserviMon  and  allocation  of  the  resources. 

To  others  -in  the  U.S.  who  remain  opposed 
to  exclusive  management  of  coastal  and 
anadromous  q>ecles  by  coastal  nations— that 
is,  those  who  see  such  control  as  a  threat  to 
U.S.  national  security  or  those  who  In  gen- 
eral abhor  the  trend  toward  "national  lakes" 
In  ths  ocean — we  must  again  note  the  Inevi- 
tability of  the  200-mlle  zone.  In  an  Ideal 
world,  living  resources  of  the  sea  would  be 
managed  rationally  and  effectively  by  re- 
gional or  global  ocean  entitles  established  by 
international  cooperation  and  granted  exclu- 
sive management  control  and  enforcement 
Jurisdiction.  All  who  have  closely  f(dIowed 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  proceedings, 
however,  must  now  concede  that  living  ma- 
rtne  resources  wHI  be  mansged  primarily  by 
coastal  nations  within  300-nille  economic 
Bones.  The  Alaska  position  simply  urges  that, 
m  Mght  of  that  neoesBsry  assumption,  the 
most  effective  and  rational  management  win 
occur  only  if  coastal  nations,  the  Inevitable 
management  entitles,  are  granted  exclusive 
control. 


PUBLIC   BROADCASTENG   AND   THE 
COPTBiaHT  BILL 

Mr.  SffATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  the  Senate  Jadldory  Commit- 
tee marked  up  &  22.  the  coinrrlghi  revi- 
sion bllL  At  that  time,  the  rmwimi^^t^ 
adCH^ted  an  amendment  I  offered  which 
established  a  compulsory  UeenslDg  sys- 
tem for  public  broadcaaters  very  nnieh 
similar  to  those  proeedurcs  set  forth 
in  8.  22  for  other  users  of  copyrlihted 
materials,  Including  jidcebox  owners  and 
cable  television  operators. 


The  committee  concurred  with  my 
view  that  this  amendment  represents  a 
reasonable  solution  to  a  most  perplexing 
problem:  how  to  ease  copyright  clear- 
ance procedures  for  public  broadcast- 
ers with  limited  resourees  and  at  the 
time  compensate  copyright  holders  fair- 
ly for  their  creative  efforts.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  if  the  public  broadcasters 
and  the  copyright  holders  reach  volun- 
tary agreements  on  this  subject,  my 
amendment  would  not  preclude  the  im- 
plementation of  such  agreements. 

In  order  to  promote  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  intent  and  need  for  this 
amendment,  task  unanimous  consent 
that  my  complete  statement  before  the 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thf 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Matrxas 

This  amendment,  to  provide  a  licensinj)- 
system  for  public  broadcasting,  is  essential  J 
pubUc  broadcasting  Is  to  be  allowed  to  sur 
Vive  as  a  source  of  timely  and  thoughtfu* 
communication  to  Its  audiences  throughout 
the  land. 

This  amendment  would  not  permit  thJ 
free  use  of  copyrighted  material,  which  would 
be  fundamentally  unfair  to  the  creator! 
whose  works  were  so  used.  Instead,  It  seeki 
to  strike  a  reasonablr  balance  between  tbe 
Interest  of  public  broadcasters — and  the  na- 
tlon  as  a  whole — to  Ivave  access  to  the  widest 
possible  amount  of  copyrighted  matarlal 
available  for  presentation  to  their  audiences 
and  the  right  of  copyright  holders  to  be  fairly 
compensated  for  their  cieatlve  efforte.  Tha 
legislative  record  should  reflect  the  concerif 
of  the  Congress  for  the  security  of  Intellec 
tual  property. 

Ihis  amendment  would  use  a  compulsory 
licensing  system  and  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal — both  of  which  are  already  estab- 
liahed  in  the  bill — to  ens\ire  that  royalty 
paymente  for  non-dramatic  works  will  be 
fair  and  reasoaabla  to  both  copyright  holders 
and  publio  hrnartrastlng  allka.  It  would  in  n« 
way  effect  tha  vise  of  copyrighted  material  is 
rtramatic  works,  which  would  eUll  be  freely 
negotiated  as  under  the  bill  now. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  tight  budgete  and 
administrative  limitations  of  small  educa- 
tional TV  and  radio  stations  across  the  coun- 
try— which  can  not  possibly  hope  to  approach 
the  resources  of  tha  major  nstworks  vhose 
baslo  programming  originates  prlmailly  in 
Hollywood  and  New  Torlfr— would  make  it 
impossible  for  public  broadcasting  stations 
to  negotiate  effectively  for  the  use  of  every 
piece  of  copyrighted  material  they  wish  to 
broadcast.  Tet  that  Is  what  would  result  if 
8.  23  were  passed  in  Ite  cturent  form.  In  tte 
place,  I  offer  a  proposal  to  establish  a  viable 
mechanism  for  simpUfled  copyright  clear- 
ances and  for  appropriate  royalties  payments 
with  a  minimum  of  delays  and  administra- 
tive overtiead. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
Committee  had  hoped  that  representatives  of 
pubUc  broadcasting  and  the  principal  copy- 
right holders  would  be  able  to  negotiate  and 
reach  agreement  on  these  matters  before  we 
finally  mat  to  daohls  the  flaal  form  of  s.  23 
to  Tseommsnd  to  tba  Saaato.  I  )otnad  la  that 
hope  which,  if  fuUUlsd.  wooUl  hav*  auMla  the 
amaadment  1  aai  otfsstois  today  vnaaeaaaary. 

ly  and  has*  aonslataatiy  lursM  tlw  parties 
to  raach  agreaiaank  UaJortuaataly.  I  regret 
to  r^Mrt  that  fhsss  nagotlatloas  have  stalled, 
for  three  basic  raaacms; 

nmti  of  eaukm,  an  tba  asdlaary  ganlsn- 
varlety  disputes  over  doUars  and  other  q>acif - 
Ics  which  are  typical  of  any  negotiations. 


ZZ5Si 


Second,  ftnd  more  Importantly,  the  public 
ortmOeamttn  have  had  lUfflciUty  locating  any- 
one to  negotiate  with  on  some  of  tb»  lasues 

tor  wmple,  the  nae  o<  sWl  photography. 
^aam  copyright  holders  appamitty  do  not 
have  any  Btngie  repreMntattrea  who  wUl 
nagotlata  for  them  m  a  claw  with  the  pubUc 
broadcaatars.  *^ 

And  third,  eren  IX  all  parties  were  located 
•M  aU  agraementB  were  reached,  an  antt- 
wnat  wremptton  would  be  needed  to  aUow 
them  togo  Into  effect. 

ThaialWtf.  we  find  ourselves  oonironting 

•  '™'?*^'  ■*'  which  my  amendment  offers 

to  Brtdca.  If  «•  da  not  adopt  this  amend- 

J?«»'  *o*»y.  *•>«»  la  absolutely  no  assurance 

MM  the  private  agreemento  we  had  hoped 

lor  wlU  come  about  in  the  future   In  fact 

there  would  be  leaa  incentive  to  compromise 

on  the  part  of  those  who  would  prefer  to 

see  the  fuu  force  of  8.  M  in  effect.  Even  If 

w»  inclnded  a  simple  anti-trust  exemption 

JL*^!!?**.**^  '•«*'  obstacles  to  agreement. 

tn*  other  lasues— some  soluable,  others  not 

so— would  remain.  And  pubUc  broadcasting 

would  be  in  an  Impossible  bargaining  posl- 

tt«m.  In  the  fact  of  full  implementation  of 

a  aa  should  negotutlons  fau.  such  an  out- 

come  would  not  only  cripple  public  broad- 

WMttaf^  but  would  poorly  serve  the  copy- 

1^*^^!?^^*"'  **°»  *°'1«  would  propOT- 
uooately  go  tmuaed. 

On  the  other  hand,  u  we  do  adopt  this 
sj^itoeot— with  report  tanguage  making 
eujar  that  we  still  urge  the  negotutlon  of 
pnvKe  agreementa  where  poealble,  and  that 
we  would  be  preparad  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment •eecrdlngly,  further  along  in  the  legls- 
♦!2r?J*I2!!?r7!?  **°  ■**"  provide  an  incen- 
2!?i  *°^  *H?  negotiations  without  sub- 
jecthig  public  broadcasting  to  the  haauds 
of  the  fun  Impact  of  8.  22  should  they  fan 
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Under  Hank's  direction  the  Weekly  Oazette 

won  many  stote  and  national  awards  amonc 

class  newqMtpers."  It  was  (and  still  is)   a 

necessary  reference   tool   In   every  lawyer's 

office  and  judge's  chamber  m  the  county 

Besides  providing  unlqite  services  for  the 
legal  profession,  Kiel  belonged  to  a  iMig  Ust 
of  civic  organizations.  Both  the  Arizona 
Judges'  AasocUtlon  and  the  State  Bar  of 
Arlama  made  him  an  honorary  member 

Kiel's  outstanding  characteristic  was  his 
devotion  to  his  Job.  He  felt  that  anyone  wUl- 
ing  to  wwk  hard  enough  could  make  It  In 
America.  That  attitude  helped  him.  the 
ne-wspaper  he  edited  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lived. 
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THE  GRANTmO  OP  CREDIT  TO 
INDIVIDUALS 


HANK  KIEL— A  BELIEVER  IN  HARD 
WORK 

J!^.^/!S^  ¥'•  ^*««Wait.  on  Octo- 
ber 18.  1»T5.  the  former  editor  and  pub- 
uaber  of  the  Arizona  WeeUy  Oazette 
HMk  Kiel.  died.  Last  Saturday  tteArt-' 
«on»  RcsNildic  carried  an  editorial  polnt- 
inc  oat  the  ciwt  contributioDs  that  Hank 
SSJS!?J1?^  to  toe  legal  and  business 
eoauamMf  of  oar  State.  I  was  very  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  Us  death,  and  I  wish 

to  Join  In  paying  tribute  to  Bfr.  Kiel.  I  ask 
woMtacm.  oonsent  that  the  RepubUc 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Rwou 
l^ore  belnc  no  objection,  the  edl- 

»I^l7"  °!^S*^  *<*  **  Printed  In  the 
ttMooma,  as  follows: 


Of  Haso  WoaK 
Hank  Kiel,  who  died  Thursday  at  the  age 
^  :,^^^  **  *•  «»«"W»er  busine^. 
fSLTriL  ^  <»»y-«T«l  Journalism  school 
graduate  a^  a  health  problem  brought 
him  ftaa  Ohio  to  Ariaona 

Hj^  was.  in  fact.  43  years  old.  He  had 
wortad  as  a  shoemaker,  a  stenographer,  and 
a  railway  accountant.  Unable  to  find  em- 

^i^Oaaette.  ^m  state's  only   business 


niat  was  1MB.  a  year  later  be  was  made 

editorand  pobilaher  of  the  paper. -hie  Week- 

Z^JH^^^'HJT'^J^  ^'  >»•«•»•  "«»  carted 
mainly  legal  adrartiaiiig. 

Bukprooqrtly  began  ooitlTating  the  city's 
»«Jwyers«Bd  jodgsa.  Before  he  retired  In  mo 
»e  WeeUf  OMetto  was  puWlshlng  frwn  72 

^^5?^!L!:^''^y  '•«*»  advertising, 
butwlUi  complete  records  of  court  docketo 
important  Judicial  decisions,  and  a  smlrt- 
wnag  of  general  a«ws  and  editorial  opinion. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  developments  In  recent  months 
Lave  aimed  at  making  the  granting  of 
credit  to  individuals  more  equitable. 

A  Federal  law  banning  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  goes 
li:to  effect  next  week,  and  on  October  16 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  announced 
regulations,  effective  October  28.  for  en- 
forcing It. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  still  questions 
to  be  raised,  as  a  recent  letter  I  received 
from  a  Nebraska  constituent  seems  to 
Indicate.  I  would  Uke  to  read  that  wom- 
an s  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
eliminating  any  personal  references  that 
might  identify  her: 

DBA*  Ma.  CuBTis:  This  letter  is  In  regard 
to  a  problem  which  I  have  recenUy  encoun- 
tered while  attemptUig  to  ^ply  for  a  Mas- 
ter Charge  credit  card. 

I  am  single,  earning  over  $11,000  year  as 
(an  employee  of  the  State  of  Nebraska)  i 
own  my  own  home  and  have  a  mortgage  pav- 
ment  of  siea  mo.  I  also  own  my  ownTar  frL 
and  clear  from  debt.  I  have  never  had  to 

IS^^'^J"*'"*^  ^"^^  ^***  P^l^l  cash   for  all 
Items  I  have  purchased. 

I  recently  attempted  to  obtain  a  Master 

Charge  card  when  I  realized  my  Job  would 

invo  ve  traveUlng.  It  wlU  be  nec^siry  to  pa v 

hotel  and  food  bills  out  of  my  own  pocket 

while  traveUlng,  and  then  receive  relmbm«- 

ment  from  the  State.  I  decided  to  obtain  a 

a»dit  card  so  that  I  could  charge  such  pur- 

chases,  and  by  the  time  I  wasbUled.  wS^d 

have  received  the  reimbursement  of  my  «. 

penaesfirom  the  state.  This  would  eliminate 

the  necessity  of  withdrawing  funds  from  my 

SSSLl'^n''*^''''  }"  currently   »2.200 
Because  I  have  never  appUed  for  credit,  other 

^  ?  ^5S^  °"  *="**"  '^'•'»  <*^'^  bM 
^■ri.  ^^'i  *'"  °°*  surprised  when  the 
U^lnfJSt^'  ^^"^^  requested  addl- 
S^?^  lf'«»nutlon  regarding  my  financial 
rtatus.  I  was  surprised,  however,  when  I 
ZS  ?*.P^  ^  account  because  I  had  never 
^^^*'?^J  "^^"^  account-such  as  S 
^iXS^?^"*  store-whlch  I  consider  an  in- 
adequate source  of  "proper"  rating 
Iflnd  thU  ridiculous!  I  have  fought  hard 

ST-CciJ^t  **''i  *^  ^  pay  my  oJ^ 
way.    The  credit  card  companies  are  wUllne 

m  ^^  "^t  '^  °'  ^^'^  persoi!2^aT«iSy 
m  debt  for  charging  items  they  are  unable 

^'5S;.''"^*''v"''''*"'°8  ^  «"PPOrt  those 
tauUvWuals  Who  have  proven  thet^  abUlty  to 
Btay  out  of  debt.  Somehow,  the  order  of 
priorities  have  been  reversed. 

After  I  had  been  denied  a  charge  card  I 
TOntacted  my  bank  in  Omaha.  An  official  has 
J?™*f  •  "i«**«  of  recommendatfcm"  to 
lOrtw  Charge.  I  am  uncertain  whether  this 
WlU  suffice  in  my  attempts  to  obtain  a  credit 
card,  however,  I  felt  such  attempts  currenUy 


being  undertaken  by  credit  card  companlM 
should  be  brought  to  your  attention. 
Thank  you  for  your  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  certain  that  all 
of  my  coUeagues  have  constituents  with 
similar,  or  identical,  problems.  And  in 
many  cases,  no  matter  what  legislation 
we  pass,  the  underlying  problem  is  a  re- 
luctance to  lend  money  to  women 

According  to  Ms.  Jane  Roberts  Chap- 
man,  codlrector  of  the  Center  for 
Women  Policy  Studies  In  Washington- 

Despite  new  laws,  lenders  may  be  reluc- 
tant to  extend  credit  to  women  until  thev 
recognize  that  women  have  always  been 
good  credit  risks. 

In  an  article  In  the  January /Februarv 
1975  Issue  of  Challenge  magazine,  M^ 
Chapman  documents: 

A  credit  manager  of  a  metropolitan  de- 
partment store  was  asked  a  few  years  back 
why  he  refused  to  open  an  account  for  a 
woman  with  a  high-paying  professional  job 
excellent  references,  a  savings  account,  and 
all  the  other  attributes  of  credit  worthi- 
ness. She  could  get  pregnant  tomorrow" 
was  his  answer. 

♦^1^*  '"'**°°  "***  "  ^  natural  for  women 
to  be  economlcaUy  dependent  on  men  is  for- 
malized m  domestic  law,  social  structures 
attitudes,  and  econwnlc  institutions  that 
have  been  centuries  In  development.  But  In 
Its  simplest  terms,  the  notion  of  economic 
dependency  rests  on  the  assertion  that  "she 
could  get  pregnant  tomorrow."  Only  about 
three  mUUon  women  give  birth  to  chUdren 
eacn  year.  Porty-two  pwcent  of  all  women 

tTm^;h*?K*'  ^'  "'**^°''  ^°^^  *<»'k  even 
though  they  are  mothers  of  children  under 
18  years  of  age.  By  making  it  difficult  for 

Zu^  '^.VT*?  '^^  '='«'"*•  '«^«" 
^i.^,  ,  """'  °'  economic  dependency 
which  no  longer  exists. 

The  problem  is  further  stated  In  an 
article  which  appears  In  this  week's 
U.S.  News  li  World  Report: 

Linda  Maslanko,  head  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Feminist  Federal  Credit  Union  ex^ 
p  Bins  credit  discrimination  this  way-  "A 
divorced  or  widowed  woman  frequently  has 
not  established  her  own  credit  hlsto^^  an" 
a  single  woman  earning  her  own  salary  Is 

Any  of  these  factoi-s  may  be  working 
unfairly  against  credit  applicants  such 
as  my  constituent,  whose  letter  I  have 

major  credit  card,  may  be  similar  to  one 
wS™^"         to    Time    magazine    this 

w^t'?!?n't,^H  ^"l**"'  *  New  Jersey  woman, 
fT  ISL^vf  *".'"'  ^^"^^  Manhattan  Bank 
for  a  BankAmerlcard  although  she  main- 
tained a  considerable  balance  In  a  savings 

letter  from  the  bank  addressed  to  a  sexually 
^.S^a^ca;?"'  ^''"^  ^-*«-*'^"  -«> 


thl!?^*®^"'  ^^  '^^^  "  Is  a  fact  that 
there  are  many  responsible,  hard-work- 
ing hidlvlduals.  who  do  nothave  ex- 
panBlve  credit  hlstoi^.  and  who  ^  St 

^i^^*  ^^°  ^^  °^  ""'tie  plastic 
wonders"  to  make  dreams  come  true 

m^f^  ^^^^^  regardless  of  eex  or 
marital  status,  deserve  the  protection  of 
our  laws. 

Laws  and  regulations  without  teeth 
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are  as  flimsy  as  the  paper  they  are  wilt- 
tenon.       ^_^^^^^^^ 

OUR  COUNTRY^  NO.   1  PRIORITY: 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day at  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  my  col- 
league from  Arizona  (Senator  Gou>- 
warb)  discussed  detente  and  the  grave 
prcJsIems  Involved  In  maintaining  world 
peace. 

He  pointed  out  that  detente  has  lulled 
many  people  into  believing  that  we  no 
longer  need  a  strong  national  defense, 
when  actually  the  need  is  greater  than 
ever.  We  can  cut  our  Federal  budget  $28 
billion  as  President  Ford  has  suggested, 
but  this  should  not  come  from  what  has 
to  be  our  country's  No.  1  priority,  national 
defense. 

Senator  Golowatzr  also  takes  issue 
with  those  people.  Including  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  see  the  United 
States  as  a  threat  to  world  peace.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  in  total  agreement 
with  my  good  friend  on  this  point,  and  it 
is  IncrcNdible  that  any  supposedly  knowl- 
edgeable people  would  have  such  a  low 
opinion  of  their  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  talk  by  Senator 
OoLDWATER  at  thc  1975  Western  Confer- 
ence of  the  Order  of  Daedallans  makes 
several  other  Important  points  wlilch 
should  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate,  and  I  ask  that  the  text  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prhited  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senatob  Babrt  Qouiwater 
Needless  to  say,  I  am  deeply  honored  to  be 
here  tonight  to  participate  In  this  year's 
Western  Conference  of  the  Order  of  Daeda- 
llans. Those  of  you  who  know  me  undentand 
my  deep  respect  for  yoxw  organlxatlon  and 
all  It  has  come  to  mean  over  the  years  to  the 
formulation  of  sound  defense  pottcles  for  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  know  of  no  orga- 
nization anywhere  In  the  world  which  is 
more  representative  of  American  pUots,  both 
military  and  civilian,  than  the  Daedallans. 
I  say  this  because  what  you  people  stand  for 
and  what  yon  aceoB4>lish  accrues  to  the  ben- 
efit of  all  aviation  regardless  of  Its  charac- 
tsrlstlcs. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  cm  the  success  of  the  Western 
Conference  and  upon  the  importance  and 
timeliness  of  your  theme,  the  Impact  of  aus- 
terity on  mUltary  preparedness. 

The  way  things  are  shaping  up  today,  the 
impact  you  speak  ot  may  be  much  more 
severe  than  any  of  you  had  realised  and  may 
become  a  downright  critical  factor  in  this 
nation's  military  preparedness  in  the  years 
to  come. 

I  know  I  don't  have  to  explain  to  this 
audience  that  the  decisions  and  commitments 
and  plans  being  made  today  are  the  ones 
that  will  constitute  our  defense  strategy  in 
the  years  ahead.  So  sophisticated  and  In- 
tricate have  our  weapons  systems  become 
that  longer  and  longer  lead  times  are  required 
for  the  develcymetvt  of  a  well-rounded  pre- 
paredness machine. 

When  I  say  the  impact  of  austerity  may 
become  critical  to  our  preparedness  In  the 
future,  I  say  It  for  these  reeaons: 

1.  The  President's  recent  proposal  for  a 
permanent  $3S  hlUion  reduction  In  Individoal 
and  corponte  Inoome  tana  has  plaoad  a 
heavy  artdltiopal  need  upon  the  Congress  for 
more  cuts  In  tederal  budget  outlays. 


X.  Hie  so-called  policy  of  detente  with  the 
Soivlet  Union  has  led  many  people,  in  and 
out  of  CongriMi.  to  conclude  that  America's 
defense  e^pandttures  are  not  as  vital  as  they 
previously  were. 

S.  nte  eoonomir  liberals  who  control  both 
Hoiiaea  of  OoBgress  point  automstteatty  at 
the  Defense  Budget  each  and  every  time  de- 
mands are  raised  for  a  redtictlon  in  govern- 
ment spending. 

Already  In  1976,  thU  kind  of  faulty  think- 
ing has  resulted  in  a  House  vote  to  reduce 
overall  Defense  Department  appropriations 
by  $8  bUUon.  And,  let  me  remind  you,  this 
vote  was  taken  before  President  Ford  prom- 
ised a  permanent  tas  blUl<«  tax  cut  providing 
Congress  reduces  government  spending  by 
that  same  amount.  The  chances  are  very  real 
that  the  neo-isolatlonlsta  in  the  Congress 
win  again  point  to  the  Defense  Budget  and 
Insist  the  easing  of  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviets  Justtfles  fur- 
ther cuts  in  scheduled  mUltary  spending. 

Many  times  In  the  past,  I  have  described 
the  policy  of  detente — or  what  we  are  con- 
stantly told  Is  a  policy  of  detente — as  a 
policy  of  mortal  danger.  I  restate  and  em- 
phasize that  belief  here  today.  Too  many 
of  our  people  want  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has,  at  long  last,  decided  to  follow  a 
.  foreign  policy  of  sweetness  and  light  towards 
the  United  States.  Their  hope  springs  eternal 
and  Is  rooted  In  their  deep  yearning  for  Isst- 
ing  world  peace.  This  Is  conunendable  and 
Is  characteristic  of  the  fine  instincts  of  the 
American  people.  But,  given  otir  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  communist  leaders  In 
the  Kremlin,  this  attitude  Is  far  from  real- 
istic. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  the  p<dlcy 
of  detente  does  not  represent  a  diange  of 
poUcy  but  rather  a  new  strategfc:  phase  in 
the  Russian  progrtmi.  In  other  words,  events 
around  the  world,  greatly  strengthen  the 
belief  that  to  the  Soviets,  the  poUcy  of  de- 
tente is  merely  another  word  to  cloak  Soviet 
intentions  behind  a  policy  which  will  allow 
Americans  to  feed  their  hopes  of  peace  and 
keep  their  mliuls  oS  Russia's  policy  of  con- 
quest. Today  the  word  detente  Is  used  wlicre 
that  phony  phrase  "peaceful  coexistence"  was 
once  used. 

I'm  sure  you  all  remember  that  product  of 
the  Khrusbelwv  era  In  Russian  relations.  We 
were  stlM  bearing  the  echos  from  it  when  the 
Russians  moved  missiles  Into  Cuba  and  made 
a  baM  bid  to  permanently  alter  the  balance 
of  power  throughout  the  world  In  their  favor. 
So  it  Is  today  with  the  word  detente.  We 
hear  it  used  every  time  the  Soviets  want 
something,  like  our  grain;  and  we  hear  It 
used  every  time  the  State  Department  would 
like  us  to  overlook  something  new  that  the 
Soviets  have  done  to  restrict  freedom. 

I  see  detente  aa  a  policy  of  mortal  danger 
to  this  coimtry  because  it  could  be  used  to 
hoodwink  us  into  siu'renderlng  much  of  our 
military  strength.  It  already  is  being  used 
to  strengthen  the  Soviet  Union  economically 
and — In  view  of  Russian  policies  aimed  at 
world  domination — this  can  only  work  to  our 
long  term  disadvantage. 

The  need  for  austerity  in  our  economic 
affairs  aa  a  nation  Is  real  however.  There  is  an 
overpowering  need  for  a  cutback  In  federal 
outlays  m  every  area  of  government  activity. 
Unless  we  reduce  the  deficits  currently  being 
piled  up  by  the  world's  largest  biireaucracy 
our  future  as  a  nation  is  in  danger.  This  need 
Is  BO  great  that  I  am  afraid  many  of  onr 
people  wm  be  convinced  that  further  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spending  are  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

And  that  brings  nve  to  my  major  point 
here  today,  and  that  is  that  there  Is  ample 
room  for  huge  reductions  in  govemakent 
spending  that  will  in  Bo  way  run  risks  to 
tlM  security  of  our  natien  and  its  allies. 
Billions  upon  billions  ot  dcdlars  in  taxpayer's 


money  are  being  squandered  every  year  on 
runaway  programs  of  social  welfare  which 
once  had  a  public  policy  purpose  but  which 
have  long  outstripped  the  need  tbey  were 
first  enacted  to  cotw.  The  right  kind  of  an 
overhauling  and  revamping  of  our  national 
welfare  program.  aU  by  itself,  could  account 
for  the  28  biUion  doUais  President  Ford  wants 
to  save. 

What  I  am  emphasizing  here  tonight  Is 
the  need  for  all  patriotic  Americans  to 
understand  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  a  period  of  austerity.  When  you 
consider  the  repeated  reductions  In  govern- 
ment spending  (In  real  dollars)  for  defense 
you  begin  to  understand  bow  threadbare  our 
military  services  are  becoming.  In  fact  If  we 
stay  on  our  presant  course  it  won't  be  too 
long  until  we  get  down  to  one  man  with  one 
gun — and  this  Is  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  U  amassing  a  fleet  capal>le  of  dominat- 
ing every  major  waterway  In  the  world.  Our 
other  services  are  far  short  of  present  re- 
quirements just  for  maintaining  a  parity  with 
the  U.6.SJt. 

And  how  does  aU  this  happen? 

WeU,  lets  Just  take  this  year's  program 
President  Ford's  budget  proposed  to  Increase 
spending  over  the  previous  year  11.8  percent 
for  iKjn-defense  Items  and  IQJi  percent  for 
defense  itenas.  This  was  to  cover  the  Inroads 
made  by  a  severe  period  of  Inflation.  But 
look  what  happened  when  the  liberals  in 
control  of  Congressional  budget-making  got 
their  hands  on  the  White  House  recommen- 
dations. The  Congressional  experts  fixed  a 
target  for  Increased  non-defense  Items  to 
21.1  percent  and  cut  the  recommended  in- 
crease for  defense  items  less  than  the  rate 
of  Inflation,  and  would  cause  real  outlays 
for  defense  to  faU  for  the  elthth  consecu- 
tive year. 

Few  people  realize  it,  but  defense  spend- 
ing has  been  going  down  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Between  1869  and  1975  American  de- 
fense expenditures  declined  by  more  than 
30  percent.  In  the  same  period  Soviet  de- 
fense spending  increased  by  16  percent.  The 
net  result  Is  that  the  Soviet  military  budget 
Is  more  than  35  percent  larger  than  this 
cotintry'B.  If  this  should  continue  our  coun- 
try will  be  in  grave  danger.  Even  aasumlng 
the  Soviets  were  sincere  when  the  policy  of 
detente  first  began.  It  Is  expecting  a  great 
deal  to  believe  they  will  ignore  a  heavy,  and 
growing  superiority  in  aU  areas  of  mUltary 
capability.  It  has  long  been  the  practice  of 
the  Kremlin  leaders  to  push  as  far  as  their 
military  strength  win  allow  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  goal  of  world  conquest. 

What  this  country  needs  right  now  is  a 
new  and  heightened  awareness  of  the  real 
Issues  which  sre  coming  to  a  head  In  this 
era  of  essenUal  austerity.  They  need  this 
awareness  so  they  can  elect  the  kind  of  lead- 
ers which  this  country  needs,  especially  in 
the  Congress.  We  have  had  too  many  arch 
liberals  in  the  House  and  Senate  who  actual- 
ly bear  a  feeling  of  gxiilt  about  American 
military  strength.  We  have  too  many  men 
and  women  coming  to  the  Congress  who 
sneer  at  the  man  In  uniform  and  miss  no 
opportunity  to  downgrade  his  patriotic  Ideals 
and  his  natiocial  goals. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  just  what 
I  am  talking  about.  Suppose  I  were  to  ask 
this  audience  who  it  r^iarded  aa  the  greatest 
present-day  threat  to  world  peace.  I  would 
be  willing  to  bet  that  the  Soviet  Union.  Com- 
munist China  or  some  of  tlte  parties  of  the 
Middle  East  crisis  would  predominate  in  yotir 
answers.  Well,  let  me  teU  you  wiiat  hap- 
pened not  too  long  ago  when  the  Waahlng- 
ton  Post  asked  the  same  question  of  new  lib- 
eral members  at  the  United  States  House  of 
Representativea.  Twnty  seven  pceeent  of 
the  Democrats  elaetad  in  lt74  ssid  they 
thought  the  United  States  was  the  i— >ttng 
threat  to  peace.  TImv  yot  their  own  conn- 
try  ahead  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
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Chios,  totlt  or  wLom  Meelred  a  ao  percent 
Tote  of  M>  eoafldenoe. 

Tills  to  MM  of  tbe  saddest  commentaries 
I  have  ]f«t  i«ad  abont  tbe  legislative  branch 
of  a  nattaa  aboat  to  cMebrat*  Its  Bicenten- 
nial. If  the  rtM^tad  repreeentatlTea  of  the 
Amerleaa  people  have  no  more  faith  in  their 
coontey  and  their  Ooocreas  than  to  beUeve 
It  oonstttntas  the  greatest  of  aU  threats  to 
Psaoe,  tban  tbtj  have  either  listened  too  long 
and  abaottoed  too  much  of  the  communlat 
party  Uim  or  they  have  absolutely  no  com- 
P'<M>snsloii  of  mrld  affairs. 

It  to  my  beUef  that  this  siirrey  should 
vmftaem  tbe  American  people  there  la  some- 
thlBf  ndtoaOy  wrong  with  the  Uberal's  ap- 
proach to  and  oonoept  of  history. 

Hm  Ttalted  States  to  strong  but  I  dont 
^tek  It  can  afford  dotasetlc  detractors  who 
ssem  to  Ttnni  m  every  opportunity  to  down- 
grade and  debase  their  own  country.  After 
an.  the  Tranad  autes  to  not  the  nation  that 
eoocaiitratas  aU  of  its  efforts  towards  a  poUcy 
of  world  domination.  If  there  Is  a  threat  to 
peace  in  thto  world,  it  to  not  the  United 
SUtes.  but  the  master  of  Eastern  Kuxope. 

Ton  and  I  know  where  the  threats  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  acttially  extot,  but  ap- 
parently a  atoable  percentage  of  the  liberal 
community  to  confused  on  thto  score.  I  say 
It  to  time  for  them,  and  for  all  of  us,  to  spend 
more  time  worrying  about  threats  to  the 
Tnmted  Btotes.  I,  for  one,  wlU  not  buy  the 
Idea  that  the  aUeged  poUcx,of  detente  has 
maed  all  <he  dangers  that  threaten  our 
security.  I  beUeve  that  it  to  now  more  Im- 
portant than  ever  before  to  take  actions  thar 
will  enhance  the  strategic  protection  of  the 
United  States  both  today  and  In  the  years 
to  come. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  emphastoe  a 
truth  that  today  is  all  too  often  forgotten — 
wpectoUy  by  the  men  who  control  the  Con- 
grees — and  that  to  that  none  of  our  con- 
siderations about  the  economy  of  the  cotm- 
try,  the  plight  of  the  unemployed,  the  health 
of  our  cltlaens  and  simUar  concerns  are  in 
^etoast  bit  important  tf  we  do  not  have 
security  and  freedom.  Unless  we  function 
behind  a  mUltary  shield  that  aU  aggraasors 
In  the  w(»1d  can  see  and  imderstand  we 
wont  be  aUe  to  function  at  all.  In  other 
words,  without  security,  the  United  States 
and  all  It  stands  for  are  without  importance. 


Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing the  presence  here  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  CaUfoniia,  or  his 
arrival  on  the  floor,  the  time  being 
equally  divided  between  himself  and  the 
dlstlngulBhed  Senator  fitsn  Arlama,  I 
would  only  say  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
that,  he  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  what 
has  been  contended  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, namely,  they  are  trying  to  decon- 
trol new  natural  gas  in  the  Pearson- 
Bmtseo  amendment — ^in  order  to  bring 
on  new  supplies  in  America. 

Hiey  argue  that  the  only  way  this  can 
be  done  is  to  remove  any  kind  of  price 
controls,  let  the  OPEC  market  take  over, 
let  prices  soar. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  is  a  sound  ap- 
proach, that  with  all  these  moneys  we 
are  going  to  get  new  gas. 

Look  very  closely  at  the  Pearson- 
Bentsen  amendment  and  Instead  of 
bringing  on  the  new  gas,  one  of  the 
things  that  the  Tunney  amendment  trys 
to  eliminate,  one  of  the  evils,  I  should 
say,  is  that  upon  the  termination  of  old 
gas  contracts  the  old  gas  immediately 
become  new  gas. 

So  rather  than  go  out  to  Wyoming  and 
get  these  delightful  new  supplies  of  gas, 
what  really  would  occur  under  the  Pear- 
son-Ben tsen  amendment  is  Just  by  the 
termination  of  old  gas  contracts  old  gas 
would  be  turned  into  new  without  any 
additional  supplies.  The  deregulated 
price  would  be  allowed  for  old  gas  al- 
ready »ound  to  be  economically  pro- 
ducible with  s.n  assured  profit. 

Old  gas  prices  are  increasing  rapidly 
under  present  law— there  is  authority  to 
Increase  prices  to  cover  higher  costs. 

Gas  prices  in  the  last  2  years  have 
gone  up  some  50  percent.  I  quote  now 
from  a  Federal  Power  Commission  re- 
lease: 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDXNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 

NATURAL  GAS  EMERGENCY  ACT 
OF  1975 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideratkm  of  8 
2310.  which  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
following: 

A  blU  (8.  3310)  to  assure  the  avaUabUlty 
of  adequate  suppUsa  of  natural  gas  during 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1078. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin. 

aicxMincxMT  mo.  iom,  as  acooiriu> 

The  ACTINO  PRB8IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tbe  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  ameadment  of  the  Senator 
f rom  CUtfomla. 

Mr.  KXUJNG8  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACnifO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 


The  April  1976  coet  of  natural  gas  pur- 
chases by  domestic  producers  [under  rates 
regutoted  by  the  FPCj  averaged  33.87  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  compared  to  36  75 
cents  in  April  1974. 

So  I  think  the  record  should  clearly 
show  that  we  are  not  insisting  upon  no 
increases  in  old  gas  prices.  Cost-justified 
increases  should  be  permitted.  Old  gas 
prices  have  been  increasing  right  along 
under  this  Federal  Power  Commission 
approach. 

J  think  that  authority,  as  restated  in 
this  amendment  Is  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  Justified,  price  increases  on  the  old 
gas  prices. 

However,  old  gas  should  stay  old  gas 
upon  the  expiration  of  craitracts  in  or- 
der to  make  sure  that  the  Pearsori-Bent- 
sen  incentive  works,  to  assure  that  the 
attraction  of  capital  arid  drilling  activity 
gow  to  the  new  gas.  We  don't  want  the 
Nation  to  suffer  enormous  infiation  in 
gas  prices  Just  because  contracts  expire 
I  would  certainly  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
California. 

I  win  yield  now  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California.  There  are  about 
15  minutes  to  divide  between  him  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arl/xma. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  think  from  the  dis- 


cussion that  we  had  yesterday  it  was 
clear  that  there  is  a  need  to  maintain  a 
degree  of  control  over  old  gas  which  is 
expiring  by  contract  and  which,  if  we  did 
not  pass  my  amendment  which  is  before 
the  Senate  today,  would  be  subject  to 
a  renegotiated  price  without  any  regu- 
lation whatsoever.  This  would  bring  old 
gas  up  to  the  ssune  price  as  new  gas  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  that  is  not  fair 
to  consumers.  This  gas  has  been  ccm- 
trolled  and  a  profit  has  been  made  on 
the  gas.  The  cost  was  of  producing  old 
gas  at  the  time  the  original  contract  was 
^gned  is  much  less  than  that  of  new  gas 
produced  today. 

I  also  mentioned  yesterday,  and  I  re- 
peat It  today,  that  I  think  that  we  do 
need  a  new  formulation  for  determining 
what  costs  are  for  purposes  of  responsive 
regulation  of  "old"  gas.  Instead  of  using 
the  historical  method  of  determining 
cost,  the  method  that  the  PPC  has  used 
in  the  past,  I  think  we  need  to  have  a 
new  means  of  evaluating  costs  so  that  we 
can  give  to  the  producer  a  fair  shake  I 
think  that  a  fair  shake  is  one  ^  which 
the  costs  that  he  has  incurred  in  the  last 
few  years  and  the  last  few  months,  the 
costs  in  an  inflationary  economy  that  he 
is  going  to  incur  in  the  oncoming  months 
and  years,  should  be  the  bases  for  re- 
sponsive regulation. 

I  beUeve  the  fact  that  you  have  a  4- 
year  lag  now  in  the  PPC  between  the 
time  that  the  FPC  makes  a  determina- 
tion of  cost  and  the  data  upon  which 
the  FPC  is  maktag  Its  determination  in- 
dicates that  we  should  make  a  change. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  would  do 
We  would  now  use  prospecUve  costs  to 
determine  what  those  costs  are  for  the 
purposes  of  regulation,  rather  than  a 
retroactive  evaluation  of  those  costs 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering  to- 
day, by  maintaining  the  regulation  will 
save  consumers  $5  bmion  on  expiring 
contracts  between  now  and  1980  alone, 
assuming  that  the  cost  of  deregulation 
Is  only  $1  per  mcf. 

We  also  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
tiiat  the  PPC  in  the  past  ht^  not  done 
the  Job  that  they  should  have  done  with 
respect  to  evaluating  what  costs  are  on  a 
timely  basis  over  a  period  of  years  in  or- 
der to  maintain  the  condition  of  weUs, 
thereby  encouraging  the  producers  to  in- 
vest capital  to  make  sure  that  those  wells 
are  producing  up  to  capacity. 

What  lias  happened  in  the  past  is  that 
the  FPC,  on  a  catch  as  catch  can  basis, 
has  made  reassessments  of  costs  from   ' 
time  to  time. 

Under  the  amendment  I  am  proposing 
today,  as  a  result  of  a  modification 
which  was  agreed  to  by  me  as  a  result  ol 
a  statement  made  by  Uie  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ba«xl£Tt),  we  require 
the  FPC  to  reevaluate  costs  every  2  years. 
This  assures  us  that  the  PPC  is  not  going 
to  be  in  a  position  where  they  are  going 
to  wait  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time— 
4,  5,  8  years — before  they  reassess  those 
costs. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  in  the  inflationary 
economy  that  we  presently  have,  over  a 
period  of  2  years  you  could  have  a  very 
significant  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
a  dollar.  It  seems  only  fair  tiiat  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  for  the  pro- 
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ducer  to  have  his  basic  costs  reassessed 
upward  so  that  he  can  get  a  fair  return 
on  his  investment  In  order  to  keep  those 
wells  producing;  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  capital  Investment  is  made  so 
that  they  are  taking  aU  the  gas  out  that 
can  be  taken. 

I  believe  this  is  an  Important  added 
feature. 

The  Pearson-Bentsen  proposal  pur- 
ports to  decontrol  new  natural  gas,  but 
the  definition  of  new  natural  gas  does 
contain  a  loophole  which  I  b^eve  my 
amendment  closes.  It  prevents  the  old 
gas,  which  is  already  discovered  and 
which  is  flowing  to  the  interstate  pipe- 
lines, from  being  decontroUed  simply  be- 
cause the  sales  contract  expires. 

Mr.  HOLLmoS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOIUNGS.  Does  this  amendment 
not  address  the  situation  that  was  point- 
ed out  in  the  dlss«iting  opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Don  Smith  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission?  I  refer  to  opinion  e99-H, 
where  the  distinguished  Commissioner 
scheduled  the  expiring  contracts  within 
tbe  next  S  years,  and  found  that  the  ag- 
gregate volume  represented  by  the  ex- 
piring contrsu;ts  would  be  some  5  trillion 
cubic  feet.  I  think  that  was  the  case  as 
he  found  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  was  estimated  to  be 
about  5  trillicm  cubic  feet. 

Blr.  ROLLINGS.  The  average  price  of 
old  gas  now  is  30  cents,  and  if,  for  ex- 
ample, that  goes  up  to  $1.30,  under  the 
adopted  amendment  by  tiie  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  then  we  would 
have  a  |1  Increase  per  Mcf  for  the  ex- 
pired contracts. 

If  we  look  at  that  $1  Increase  under 
those  old  contracts,  does  that  not  repre- 
sent $5  bllU<»i  in  Increases  going  to  old 
gas,  rather  than,  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  Pearson-Bentsen,  to  provide 
a  direct  incentive  to  produce  new  gas. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  we  are  going  to  de- 
control that  gas  which  has  a  contract  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  which  contract 
is  now  expiring,  that  decontroUed  price 
would  be  substantially  greater  than  the 
present  controUed  price,  and  it  has  bem 
estimated  that  there  would  be  about  $5 
binicm  of  additional  payments  by  con- 
sumers for  such  gas  between  now  and 
1980. 

I  myself  feel  that  that  is  a  separate 
question  entirely,  the  question  of  dec<m- 
trol  of  old  gas,  from  the  thrust  of  the 
Pearson-Bentsen  amendment,  whkh  is 
to  encourage  the  exploration  for  new  gas. 
There  may  be — I  am  not  here  today  try- 
ing to  evaluate  what  the  posslbiUties  are 
of  developing  capital  in  the  private  sec- 
tor to  discover  new  gas.  and  the  kind  of 
stimulus  that  must  be  made  in  that  area. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  capital  for- 
mation in  the  private  sector,  and  it  may 
be  that  we  ought  to  at  some  point  hold 
extensive  hearings  on  capital  formation 
in  the  energy  industry. 

But  I  think  that  is  a  separate  ques- 
tion from  the  one  we  are  addressing  here 
today,  or  at  least  I  have  understood  we 
are  addressing,  which  Is,  how  do  yoa 
stimulate  the  industry  to  find  new  gas? 


The  reason  I  am  for  decontrol,  and 
take  a  different  view  from  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  South  Carolina,  is 
that  I  think  we  have  to  give  an  addi- 
tional price,  a  good  price,  to  the  wUd- 
catters,  to  those  who  are  doing  the  ex- 
ploration, in  order  to  encourage  them  to 
gd  out  and  drill.  They  are  not  going  to 
driU  for  gas  controlled  at  a  price  of  50 
cents  per  Mcf.  That  is  less  them  25  per- 
cent, on  a  Btu  equivalency  basis,  of  what 
they  could  get  for  oil,  so  why  do  it?  I 
do  not  think  they  wiU  do  It. 

But  that  Is  quite  a  different  question 
from  the  decontrol  of  old  gas,  and  I  think, 
this  gas  that  is  imder  contract  now, 
where  those  contracts  are  expiring, 
should  be  mainteined  imder  control,  im- 
less  it  is  determined  at  some  future  point 
by  Congress  that  we  want  to  decontrol 
all  gas,  all  old  gas  as  weU  as  the  new 
gas. 

I  would  hope  that  the  relevant  com- 
mittees would  take  a  look  at  the  ques- 
tion of  capltel  formation  in  the  energy 
industry,  because  I  think  that  this  is 
something  which  is  very  Importent  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  is  the  Senator  gohig 
to  compel  these  people  to  sign  the  new 
contracts?  In  other  words,  here  is  an  old 
contract  that  expires;  these  people  would 
be  expected  to  seU  their  gas  for  prices 
below  their  inflated  costs,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  How  is  the  Senator  going  to  get 
them  to  sign  that  contract? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  WeU,  they  could  not  get 
than  to  sign  it,  but  they  also  could  not 
abandon  a  weU  without  a  certificate  of 
abandonment,  imder  existing  riiles,  laws, 
and  regulations  of  the  FPC.  Therefore, 
Inasmuch  as  they  have  to  keep  delivering 
to  the  interstate  pipeline  at  a  controUed 
price,  there  woiUd  be  no  purpose  for  the 
suiH>Uer  not  to  sign  a  ccmtract. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  hour  of  9:45  a.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  wlU  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  (No.  1014)  of 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
net). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  caU 
then^. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Sraator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Culver),  the  Senator  fnun  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathawat)  ,  the  Smator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HxTDDLBTON),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOn),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  smd  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  are 
necessarily  absoit. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Bfr.  Pmup  A.  Hart)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stcnnis) 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Smalor  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Phhjp  a.  Hart)  Is  pab«d  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 


Oee)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
•'nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  , 
and  the  Senator  frwn  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  30.  as  follows: 

IRolIcall  Vote  No.  446  Leg.] 
YEAS— 56 


Abourezk 

Griffin 

Moea 

Allen 

Hart,  Gary 

Uuskie 

Beall 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Blden 

Hadceil 

Nunn 

Brock 

HoUinga 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Pro  xm  ire 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Randolpb 

Byrd, 

Janu 

Rlbicoff 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Kennedy 

Roth 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

ChUei 

Magnuaon 

Scott.  Hugh 

Church 

Uanafleld 

Stafford 

Clark 

McGleUan 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McOovem 

Symington 

Durkln 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Ford 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Morgan 
NAYS— 30 

WUliams 

Bartleit 

Gold  water 

Pearson 

Bellnion 

Gravel 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

WUllam  I 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Helms 

Stevens       / 

Curtis 

Hruska 

TaXt           / 

Dole 

Johnston 

ThurmoiMl 

Domenici 

Long 

TOwer    / 

Eastland 

McClure 

Toun»^ 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Gam 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTINO— 14 

Baker 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

UcGee 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Sparkman 

Case 

Huddleston 

Stennls 

Culver 

lAxalt 

Stone 

Fons 

ICathlas 

So  Mr.  TuNNET's  amendment  <No. 
1014).  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  amendment  No.  1006. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  manager  of  the  biU  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLIN(3S.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  my 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  allow  the  amend- 
ment to  be  reported,  first? 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  oUows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Carcdlna  (Mr. 
HOLLXNGS)  proposes  an  amendment.  No.  1006. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

On  page  22,  line  IT,  after  "1976"  Insert: 
" :  Provided,  That  natural  gas  ao  sold  or  de- 
livered from  offshore  Federal  landa  ahaU  be 
committed  for  a  contract  term  of  not  less 
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tbaa  ftfteaa  jevn  or  tor  the  life  of  tbe  i«ser- 
votr  IX  1MB  tta*a  Atteea  years:  Protided  fur- 
t)UT.  Ttot  AOj  n*t«na  KM  sold  by  a  producer 
In  IntentMe  oommerce  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  hereof  pursuant  to  llmJCed  term 
ewtlftee^ee  {•»•  years  or  less)  or  temporary 
emeiKency  •ontncta  ahall  not  be  considered, 
for  the  pmyose  of  thte  prorlslon.  as  having 
been  ootnmttted  to  interstate  commerce,  or". 
On  pafa  24.  >trUca  line  23  and  23.  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thenof  the  foUowlng:  "(B) 
natural  gas  produced  from  a  reservoir  dis- 
covered on  or  after  January  i,  1975,  or  pro- 
duced from  wells  Initiated  and  completed  in 
an  extensloa  of  a  pretlously  dlsooreved  reser- 
voir on  «r  after  /anuary  i,  1975,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  leaaea  covering  such 
newly  discovered  or  extended  reservoir  were 
theretofore  committed  bv  contract  or  other- 
wise to  the  interstate  market.". 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  MEET  TODAY 

Mr.  F»OJCMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
iniormatlon  of  the  Senate,  eariier  today 
tbe  dlsttncuished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Hanr  r.  Byk»,  J«.)  objected  to  a 
meetinc  ef  the  Committee  on  BanUng 
HouslD*  and  Urban  Affairs  today.  The 
committMtaas  a  hearln«  this  morning  <m 
a  credit  reporting  bill.  I  have  talked  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  he  has  no 
objection  to  that  particular  meeting  We 
are  goii*  to  go  ahead  with  that  meeting 
on  that  tarulx.  The  committee  will  hold 
hearlnsi  on  it  and.  of  course,  will  take  no 
action  OD  the  bill. 

™f  afternoon,  the  committee  is 
schedmed  to  have  a  markup  session  on 
Uie  New  York  assistance  legislation.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  objected  to  that- 
and,  under  tlie  circumstances,  we  have  no 
owjortunity  to  take  any  formal  commit- 
tee action.  Howerer.  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  we  are  going  to  meet  In- 
formally. Mcure  as  much  Information  as 
we  can.  discuss  and  debate  the  bill,  and 
then  ptttaaps  ve  may  take  action  some- 
time whan  ve  can  do  so  properly 

I  wank  fche  Senate  ioX^raed  that  on 
thMvoty  Important  lei^^tlton.  the  com- 
nuttfe  will  meet  this  aften^^ 
e  **':  TOWIR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ytaJd? 

Mr.  VROianKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  nnkinc  minority  member  of  the 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  meas- 
ure now  before  the  Senate  is  vitally  Im- 
VOftaxxi.  It  deals  with  the  vital  enerey 
needs  of  tbe  United  States.  I  believe  that 
Senators  should  be  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  Seoat*  during  the  ooune  of  the 
ocbftt*  and  the  considaratkin  of  this 
measure.  Therefore,  I  would  have  joined 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hamy  F 
Btm.  j«.)  In  tbe  objectioa  (o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Bousing  and  Urban 
Affau:s  meeting  this  afternoon. 

If  the  Banking  Committee  meets  l  wiU 
liave  to  inform  the  Senate  that  i^  Re- 
PubUcans  win  be  In  attcodanee.  because 
we  believe  that  our  attention  should  be 
focused  on  the  flM>r  or  the  BcMrte  tills 
tftnnooK  and  that  anything  that  tnm- 
tplrw  IB  eoauantee  wm  be  objected  to  on 
a  point  of  order. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  recog- 
nldng  the  authority  of  the  B^ublican 
Senators  on  the  eommiitee  to  do  exactly 
that,  the  ciMnmittee  still  will  meet,  and 
we  will  get  all  the  Information  we  can. 
Possibly  somehow,  someway,  Republican 
members  of  the  committee  can  find  their 
way  to  the  committee  during  an  inter- 
hide  in  the  debate,  and  I  think  they  may 
be  informed  by  the  discussion. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  being 
very  unfair  to  a  large  group  on  that 
committee.  How  can  they  be  here,  de- 
bating and  listening  to  the  debate  on  a 
vitally  important  bill  concerning  energy. 
and  simultaneously  be  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs on  another  vitally  important  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  involve  the  tax- 
payers to  a  great  degree?  Tliey  will  not 
be  there  to  get  all  the  Inf ormatiim  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  proposes  to 
?lve  to  the  conunittee  today. 

If  I  were  a  member  of  the  committee — 
I  am  not — I  certainly  would  ask  that 
those  witnesses  be  brotight  back  at  a 
later  date,  when  the  members  could  be 
present.  AnjTvay,  I  think  it  is  very  unfair 
to  ask  them  to  be  in  two  places  at  once. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  knows  that  this 
ht^pens  often.  Every  other  committee  is 
free  to  meet  this  morning  and  this  aXter- 
notm.  and  is  meethig.  Other  Senators 
can  be  here  if  they  wish,  or  they  can  be 
in  their  committees. 

There  is  no  way  the  Senate  can  trans- 
act business  if  we  do  things  one  at  a 
time  and  100  Senators  are  on  the  floor. 
It  would  be  great  if  we  could  do  that. 

It  would  be  a  better  body  If  we  could. 
Birt  we  are  not  twins  or  triplets.  We  have 
to  make  our  choices,  our  hard  choices. 
Thl-s  is  vital  legisUtkm.  K  this  legislation 
M  not  reported  and  passed  by  Congress 
early  next  month,  and  every  day  coonts, 
the  biggest  ci^  ta  this  country  is  going 
togo  down  and  the  xepereossions  for  our 
economy  could  be  sertous.  Many  disagree 
with  Oiat.  Let  us  at  least  discass  it  In 
committee,  let  us  act  in  committee,  up  or 
down,  and  bring  it  on  the  floor,  then  the 
golden  voice  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  others  have  been 
promised    to    discuss    this    at    further 
length.  It  should  be  discussed  at  further 
length.  Then  we  can  have  a  decision 
with  the  required  three-fifths  of  the  Sen- 
ate necessary  before  we  can  even  have  a 
chance  to  move  ahead.  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  agree. 
Mr.  UMQ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROZmBB.  Yes.  I  yfeUI. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Senator,  when 
he  looks  further  at  that  bill,  would  con- 
sider amending  it  to  say  that  any  mayor 
who  comes  down  to  ask  the  ftderal  Oov- 
emment  to  baU  out  his  cMr  should  bring 
his  rsrtgnatlon  along  with  Mm.  I  thtaik 
that  would  dlseourage  futme  mayors 
from  coming  down  here  In  the  faeoe  of 
bwlng  the  Fadsml  GovemmentWlve 
tteJr  pBrtileBM,  prabkms  that  should 
have  been  solved  loeally.  ^d  then  move 


on  to  greater  thtags.  I  thhik  he  should 
bring  his  resignation  down  with  him  axtd 
a  firm  oommltment  never  to  seek  taHot 
again.  That  type  of  thing  would  make 
tbe  bill  far  more  attrrctive  than  as  it 
stands  now.  I  hope  the  Senator  can  ex- 
plore that  with  Mr.  Beame  and  see  if  he 
can  help  sweeten  that  bill  by  requiring 
that  he  bring  his  resignation  along,  and 
a  firm  commitment  never  to  run  for  pub- 
lic office  again. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  a  minute? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  a 
minute. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  Members  would 
consider  their  own  consciences  and  their 
own  oaths  of  office  to  thlnWng.  not  about 
the  mayor  of  New  York,  for  whom  we  do 
not  have  to  shed  any  tears,  but  about  the 
8  million  people  in  New  York  who  are  hit 
by  a  serious  catastrophe,  which  may  in- 
volve not  only  th«n  but  the  country  and 
the  world. 

Sure,    they    elected    these   successive 
mayors.  But  we  do  not  operate  that  way 
in  this  country.  We  have  come  to  the 
rescue  of  community  after  community 
in  this  country,  for  one  catastrophe  or 
another,  which  had  far  less  c<xnplexlty 
with  far  less  danger  than  the  people  of 
New  York.  Everybody  here  knows  that 
the  objection  to  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee is  Just  to  block  the  bill.  It  has 
notWng  whatever  to  do  with  people  being 
on  the  floor  or  anything  else.  I  say  that 
advisedly,  because  every  other  committee 
is  free  to  meet.  That  is  the  best  answer. 
This  is  a  greater  nnergoiey  In  tenns 
of  time  pressure  than  the  emetgency  of 
having  the  Senators  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon.  Do  not  be  callous  to  8  million 
Americans  who  pay  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  at  least  five  times  what  the 
Federal  Treasury  ever  pays  out  to  them 
and  which  is.  in  the  eyes  of  not  only  most 
Americans,  but  most  pe(wie  in  the  world, 
tbe  very  paramount  city  in  the  world  and 
hi  tbe  United  States.  We  are  Mting  it  go 
down  the  drain  very,  very  dangerously. 
I  do  not  say  to  Senator  Loxc  what  we 
dwuld  do.  I  say  only,  at  least  give  it  the 
decent  dignity  and  respect  of  considering 
its  trouble  and  see  if  we  should  do  any- 
tblng. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  object  to  any  of 
that.  I  hope  the  Senator  understands.  I 
do  not  object  to  the  committee  meeting. 

to  considerhig  the  bill,  to 

Mr.  ROBERT  Q.  BYRD.  May  we  have 
order  in  the  Smate.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRBSXDINa  OFFICER.  There  will 
please  be  wder  in  tbe  Senate.  Will  the 
Senators  please  take  theh-  seats  or  retire 
to  the  (deakroem? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  and 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  the  bill 
at  all.  I  would  like  to  hisist  that  if  we 
pass  any  bin  of  this  sort— and  I  want  to 
save  those  bondholders,  provided  thsy  do 
not  lend  any  more  money  to  New  York 
City. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Ttut  1 
minute  yielded  to  the  Senator  lias 
expired. 
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Mr.  PEARSON.  I  will  yield  1  mhiute  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  want  to  save  the  bond- 
holders, provided  they  do  not  loan  any 
moi"e  money  to  New  York  City  until  New 
York  City  bsJances  its  budget.  We  would 
not  be  in  this  mess  if  New  York  City 
would  do  what  Louisiana  has  done,  what 
every  city  in  Louisiana  has  done,  what 
Virginia  has  done,  what  every  city  in  Vir- 
ginia has  done,  and  even  what  I  believe 
their  own  State  law  has  required  and 
their  own  city  charter,  if  they  had  not 
engaged  in  some  dishonest  fancy  book- 
keeping, to  pretend  tbey  had  a  balanced 
budget  when  they  did  not.  New  York 
could  do  what  anybody  else  ought  to  do^ 
that  is,  when  they  are  running  a  deficit 
and  cannot  keep  it  up,  cut  back.  We  have 
had  to  cut  back  on  welfare  in  T.nni«^iftnft 
and  on  things  we  wanted  to  do.  So  has 
everybody  else  at  one  time  or  another. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  want 
anybody  to  be  hurt.  But  I  do  think  we 
should  not  put  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  position  of  urging  New  York  to 
continue  a  course  of  action  that  nobody 
oui^t  to  continue.  If  we  had  that  same 
thought,  I  might  feel  differently  about 
the  bill. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The    1 
minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  that  my 
motive  has  been  brought  into  question,  I 
feel  that  I  should  say  that  I  liappen  to 
represent  currently  the  largest  oil-pro- 
ducing State,  the  largest  gas-producing 
State  hi  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
this  measure  is  of  some  vital  concern  to 
me.  I  do  not  have  a  callous  attitude  to- 
ward New  York  City.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  consider  legislation  to  help  the 
people  of  New  York.  I  doubt  if  I  am  pre- 
pared to  ball  out  the  bondholders  or  the 
bankers  that  have  stuffed  city  paper  into 
their  trust  accoimts.  But  I  am  certainly 
willing  to  consider  the  matter  of  vital 
services  being  continued  to  the  people  of 
New  York.  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  so 
this  afternoon,  with  the  vital  energy 
measure  affecting  the  lives  and  welfare  of 
everyone  In  the  United  States,  including 
the  people  of  New  York  City,  who  are 
going  to  be  cold  this  winter  if  something 
is  not  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  wm  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  rather  do  the 
aflarmatlve  than  the  negative.  I  have  no 
interest  in  motivation  or  anything  else 
The  Senator  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  a 
very  sincere  and  honorable  man.  But  will 
the  Senator  help  us  to  facilitate  some 
ability  by  the  committee  to  consider  the 
question,  considering  its  emergency  char- 
acter? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  1 
mhiute  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Go  ahead,  I  yield  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  desire  to  delay 
consideration  of  it,  but  for  today,  I  pre- 
fer to  focus  my  attention  heie.  I  tblnk 
1  day  in  this  thing  is  not  going  to  ^%\i 
that  much  dlffnence.  So  I  say  this  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  is  my  good 
friend,  and  whom  I  re^)ect  and  admlra 


very  much.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  am 
ever  hidicted  for  a  felony  offense,  I  would 
like  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  be  my 
defense  counsel.  But  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  we  should  pos^ne 
action  this  afternoon.  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  insist  on  any  imdue  delay. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  one  other  thing  to 
the  Senator  and  to  Senator  Long,  as  long 
as  he  has  the  time.  Nobody  is  less  inter- 
ested In  the  bondholders  than  I  am.  I  am 
Interested  in  not  seeing  this  become  a 
boarded-up,  tin-cup  city.  That  is  the 
real  danger.  Let  us  keep  our  eye  on  the 
baU. 


NATURAL  GAS  EMERGENCY  ACT  OF 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2310)  to  assure  the 
availability  of  adequate  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  during  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1976. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  regular  order. 

I  give  my  thanks  to  the  city  of  New 
York  for  keeping  this  many  Senators  on 
the  floor. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    lOOS 

The  next  amendment  to  be  voted  on  at 
10:45  is  the  antl -siphoning  amendment. 
We  are  going  along  with  the  thrust  of 
the  Pearson-Bentsen  amendment  to  get 
new  money  for  new  gas.  This  amendment 
says  that  one  caimot  take  an  old  fleld 
and  just  pimch  a  hole  into  it  and  call  It 
new  gas.  He  can  go  beyond  and  extend 
the  fleld  and  that  production  frtMn  new 
wells  would  be  new  gas.  That  would  be  a 
realistic  extension,  it  would  constitute 
new  gas.  But  under  the  present  draft  of 
Pearson-Bentsen,  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen with  the  existing  deflnltion  of  new 
natural  gas  Is  that  enticement  and  the 
attraction  are  going  to  be  there,   the 
temptation  will  be  for  all  the  producers, 
rather  than  going  out  and  exploring,  try- 
ing   to   And    new   gas   and    Increasing 
America's  domestic  reserves,  the  pro- 
ducers will  attempt  to  drill  a  lot  of  new 
wells  in  old  fields  and.  by  this  contrived 
effort  of  puttixig  in  another  well  in  the 
same  reservoir  they  can  characterise  this 
old  gas  as  new  gfas  and  get  the  decon- 
trolled price.  It  is  gohig  to  be  a  waste  of 
steel  and  drilling  rigs.  It  is  gohig  to  be  a 
waste  of  money,  and  it  is  going  to  be.  as 
we  can  readUy  see,  a  rlpoff  to  the  con- 
sumers of  America.  It  will  not  produce 
any  extra  gas. 

What  we  are  saying  now 

Mr.  lONO.  wm  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOXUNOS.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<msent  that  the  remaining 
time  be  equally  divided  between  my  dls- 
thigulshed  friend  from  Kansas  and  my- 
self. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOUilNaB.  Mr.  President.  I  wm 
jrield  to  the  Senator  ftrom  Louisiana. 

Mr.  XONO.  Let  me  see  if  I  undentand 
toe  Sanator's  amendment.  What  would 
the  BMiator'i  amendment  provide  where 
you  have  produetiaB  at  S.OOO  feet,  and 
aooMOM  dilQi  a  wen  at  1,S00  feet? 

Mr.  HOIXIMas.  That  is  new  gas  if 


it  is  in  a  new  reservoir.  Or  if  such  a  well 
extends  an  existing  reservoir,  it  is  new 
gas.  If  the  well  extends  a  reservoir  later- 
ally, if  It  extends  a  reservoir  vertically, 
that  is  fine.  We  want  to  attract  new 
money  to  get  additional  new  gas — 
exactly  what  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  indi- 
cates should  be  done.  Let  us  drtll  deeper, 
go  wider  to  discover  new  reservoirs.  Let 
us  provide  additional  revenues  for  the 
production  of  new  additional  gas,  but 
let  us  not  set  up  a  temptation  for  ev- 
erybody to  all  of  a  sudden  buy  up  all  the 
steel  and  pipe  and  drilling  rigs  to  start 
punching  holes  in  existing  reservoirs — 
putting  another  straw  in  the  old  soda, 
so  to  speak,  suid  calling  it  new  gas.  You 
are  not  going  to  bring  on  any  new  sup- 
plies. You  just  treble  the  price  or  make 
it  even  higher,  400  or  500  percent  higher 
without  getting  any  additional  gas. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  ask  another  ques- 
tion? What  would  the  amendment  do  in 
i*egard  to  a  situation  where  there  is  pro- 
duction, let  us  say,  at  3,000  feet,  but  you 
have  a  fault  and,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  any  geologist  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
out  of  production;  there  is  gas  on  one 
side  of  the  fault,  but  it  is  an  open 
question. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG.   It  is   an  open  question, 
pm-ely  open  entirely  to  speculation  as 
to  whether  gas  can  be  found  on   the 
other  side  of  the  fault. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  U  the  fault  is  a  non- 
porous  barrier  it  is  considered  new- 
it  would  be  a  new  reservoir.  That  is  what 
the  geologists  tell  me.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  fault  it  is  new. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  wm  the 
Senator  yield?  I  understand  very  well 
the  objective  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  South  C^arolina.  I  ap- 
preciate that  It  elevates  me.  (Laughter.] 
B4r.  BENTSEN.  Let  me  get  to  this 
kind  of  a  problem.  This  Idea  that  they 
plug  old  wells  and  drill  new  wells  in  the 
same  formation  would  be  regulated  either 
by  the  FPC  or  by  the  State  regulatory 
agency  in  the  case  of  intrastate,  and  they 
have  limitations  on  that  to  try  to  stop 
that  kind  of  waste,  and  they  have  bed 
them  for  a  long  time,  so  I  do  tjot  think 
it  is  a  question  of  Just  idugging  oat  and 
drilling  a  new  one  in  the  same  forma- 
tion. 

But  you  nm  into  this  kind  of  practical 
problem  that  concerns  me  in  the  ob- 
jective that  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
achieve.  You  get  Into  a  tight  formation 
that  is  not  Just  like  putting  another 
straw  In  a  soda  bottle,  but  you  have  a 
tight  formation  where  production  starts 
going  downhm,  and  that  is  in  the  same 
formation. 

The  question  is.  Do  tbe  economics 
Justify  your  going  back  into  that  same 
framatlon  to  drill  a  new  well?  If  you  are 
talking  about  tbe  old  prices,  the  eco- 
nomics may  not  Justify  that,  and  they 
may  Just  walk  away  from  that  particular 
tight  formation.  But  if  you  give  them 
the  olassifleation  of  new  gas  then  they 
wm  go  back  into  that  same  tight  forma- 
tion to  try  to  bring  about  production. 
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and  that  Is  my  coxicem  as  to  the  urac- 
UcalUlM  of  the  ameadnMiit 

Ifc  BOTUNOa  This  iM  what  we  de- 
bated «Uh  reapeet  to  the  Tuxmey  amend- 
ment: tte  added  expenses  of  the  rework- 
ing of  the  wdl  would  be  considered  In 
the  old  «as  price  set  by  the  PPC.  That  Is 
i^l  '^  J?f  ^**»»*«  adopted  by  some- 
tttag  Mm  58  to  30.  and  those  costs  should 
be  reooreraUein  the  old  gas  price.  This 
oaB  aliMdy  been  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  care  of  the  e:q?ense8  of  re- 
worting  the  old  wells. 

Mr.  BDrrSBN.  Oood. 

Let  me  ask  this  of  the  Senator 

Mr.gDUJwaaYes. 

Ut.  aansSN.  The  senator  is  talking 
***««  '5*"?^  costs  and  prospective  costs, 
as  I  recall  the  Tmmey  amendment 

Mr.HQLLIWaa  Yes.  current  and  pro- 
wcttve  costs  of  producing  old  gas.  and 

that  was  included  In  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BKNTSEN.  Do  we  then  put  a  ceil- 
ing on  that  ndd  or  are  there  proQ>eeUve 
costs  year  by  year  as  they  might  In- 
crease? 

Mr.  BOLUNOa  A*  they  might  in- 
crease. Tba  PPC  would  review  the  old 
cas  inroduced  after  contract  expiration 
each  a  years. 

JJbr.  BESTSEN.  So  it  is  not  a  locked-in 
ceiiing? 

Ifc  HOLLING6.No.lt  is  not  a  locked- 
in  ceiling:  no,  sir,  it,  cannot  be  if  coeto 
of  ^odaetng  such  oU  gas  are  rising 
JStJif*  ^*^  inattsr  is.  as  I  was 

Powtf  Conmlaston  reports.  theT»rJce  of 
theddgas  has  g<me  up  some  60  percent 

——Jdtag  to  their  releaee  o#  li»t  month: 
«■>•«•  pcieeluw  gone  up  from  25.1s 
^  in  Apdl  lBfi4  to  82J7  cents  in 
Paraenlar  year.  Then  we  have  under 
JfPC  acheduke  on  this  s 
wa  ace  talking  about  sales  a^u  wTcui  oen 

2f  •m£^'^»?°^i^  ***•  «»•*«  «»t8 
d^  *>  «»•  aid  gas  Is  not  Just  aU 
lockad  in  at  unraasooable  prices.  But 
wiat  me  really  are  trying  to  do  as  I 
todtaited,  ta  to  do  our  best  to  give  the 
ilMirtiol  taeenttve.  the  increased  prices 
ana  aaujUiiBg  else,  to  snoourage  ezplo- 
wMonaad  deipdopment  o<  new  reservoirs 
lUMr  Sian  set  up  a  situation  that  en- 
ggy"  n«f  drUUng  in  old  reservoirs 
where  thare  is  no  extension. 

Let  me  yidd  the  floor  because  we  will 
run  out  of  tiauL 

tar  ylekl  for  a  quaation?  I  d»  aet 
to  apUt  hairs  but.  a«  I  read  tite 
wendment,  when  be  Inrhiriss 
and  dareknwent  is  tt  not 
S!  2JL^  ooocelvahly  in  the  offshore. 
ae  oc^  In  the  exxdoratlon  you  could 

nawcH  and  then  seek  to  derdop  the 
reaennoir  and  then  be  f (vecloaed  by  vir- 
•f  Ike  lanoMtt  m  tbe  Senator's 
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Ma  I  ieak  at  tl» 
-  ^ — ^  ooi  the  way  it 

,  and  eertataUy  that  is  not  the  way 


It  is  intended  to  read.  We  are  not  trying 
to.  like  the  Senator  says.  «pUi  haks  or 
ttutfM:  by  trying  to  aaake  it  impossible 
to  get  the  new  gaa. 

The  way  this  la^ringr  reads,  new 
wells  driUed  hi  new  reservoirs  or  to  ex- 
tend ^d  reservoirs  offdiore  it  would  be 
new  gas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  clears  up  that 
point  on  my  time. 
Mr.  HOLLXNOa  Yes. 
1^.  PKABSON.  Let  me  just  respond  to 
the  Senator's  proposaL 

When  this  bill  was  drafted,  and  we 
make  no  excuse  for  It.  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  emergency  legislation  an- 
ticipated, and  all  understood  in  the  fu- 
ture beyond  the  horizon  great  problems 
were  existing,  they  were  building  day 
by  day,  one  of  the  great  obJecUwis  to  this 
ieglslatioo  was  that  those  wLo  ques- 
tkmed  its  validity  would  say  to  us,  "You 
are  not  going  to  get  any  new  gas.  You" 
may  pass  your  biU,  but  we  are  going  to 
talk  to  you  later  and  say  what  sort  of 
solution  have  you  given  us.  You  have 
got  yourself  a  bill,  you  have  got  yourself 
a  phased  deregulation,  but  you  have  not 
got  any  new  gas." 

I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina was  most  articulate  in  making  that 
argument  in  the  committee.  We  sought 
through  the  definition  of  new  gas  to 
bring  on  new  supplies  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  is  the  reason  why.  in  ad- 
dition to  new  reservoirs  and  new  wells, 
we  sought  to  have  new  gas  classified  as 
contracts  terminating  by  their  own 
terms,  and  by  having  new  wells  in  old 
reservoirs  so  that  you  could  have  the 
capability  of  rehabilitating  some  of  these 
wells  and  have  increased  production, 
and  so  you  could  bring  out  new  gas  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  raising  the  question  of 
going  deeper  because  that  was  one  of 
the  considerations  as  to  the  new  wells 

1  said  I  would  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  2  tninnt^in 
1  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  a  question,  i 
guess  it  should  be  dhwted  toward  the 
author  of  the  *w»n^mfnt  as  well  as  the 
Seiutor  from  Kansas,  and  that  is  to  ask 
shnply  how  many  wdls  are  you  aDowed 
to  drffl  and  get  new  gas  from  after  your 
mlnal  discovery  wen? 
_  Mr,  H0LLIN08.  Tliere  is  no  limita- 
tion. If  I  might  answer  the  question, 
there  is  no  limitation  on  the  number  of 
wens.  It  is  whether  or  not  they  ex- 
tended the  reservoh:.  or  produced  from  a 
new  reservoir. 

What  you  have,  as  I  was  trying  to 
pohit  out  to  the  Senator's  distinguished 
senior  coUeague  from  Louisiana  is  once 
l^  !&  ^^  <Je-wM«l  tese^ 
and  field  which  iM  on  record  tight  now 
you  can  extend  the  reservoir  Iv  oofaa 

eirtendB  laterally  and  extend  that  reaer- 
roh- wBh  5  wens.  1  wan.  or  5W  w««?Sd 
ihose  are  aa  new  weBa  and  tmrmM 

Mr.  JOHMBTOV.  in  other  wtnS,yoa 
can  p«tin  an  «nllm«lad  nooteraTwailB 
solongaattisaoiMatki 

Mr.  HOLLmOB.  JUgbL 
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Mr.  PEARSON.  Pardon  me.  is  the  Sen- 
ator talking  about  a  new  <a  tn  tAA 
reservoir? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  An  old  reservoir 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  has  been  ex- 
t«ided. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  other  words,  you 
find  an  initial  discovery  well,  you  know 
you  have  a  reservohr  there,  and  you  are 
permitted  an  unlimited  number  of  wells 
so  long  as  they  are  lateral  to  the  perim- 
eter described  by  your  existing  weU:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  you  are  per- 
mitted to  go  down  deeper  or  up  higher 
or  so  long  as  It  is  not  contained  within 
the  same  reservoir  and  the  perimeter 
of  the  existing  well? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  exactly  right; 
yes.  Sip. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  I  understand  It  but 
I  am  not  saxe  I  do.  May  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion? 

I«t  us  asstmie  one  is  driUing  a  ISO-acre 
^ace  on  the  Continental  Shelf  and  has 
driUed  four  60-acPe  weUs  on  spaces,  that 
gives  1  square  mile  whi<*  is  producing 
u  one  then  proceeded  to  drlU  step  by 
step,  north  of  that,  would  that  be  new 
gas  or  old  gas? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  that  weU  extends 
the  reservoir,  Oiat  would  be  new  gas 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  " 

^"*^tj?e  Senator  is  saying,  if  one  pro- 
ceeded then  to  reduce  the  l«0-acre  space 
mto  an  80-acre  Q>ace  and  drffled  twice 
that  many  wells 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  would  be  old  gas. 

Mr.  M)NG.  On  the  Initial  1  mile  of 
leases  would  be  old  gas' 

J^-  S?H;°!!25-  ^  «"•  *^*  ^  right, 
a  ^l^'  "^  "^*  *°^*-  y^^**  '^ 

2  ^^!^^^^^-  ^  ^*'^'^  *°  ^^  ^*^^ 

Mr  TAPT.  I  would  Hke  a  further  ex- 
planation as  to  the  effect  on  the  gas  In 
shale  formation,  such  as  we  have  In  the 
Appalachian  area  where  the  reservoirs 
are  very  smaU. 

Would  the  Senator's  amendment  take 
^^^^'^\  ^  '*«*  «»at  tt^e  wens  that 
fhfs— _  nonporous  situations  like 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes, 

Mr.  TAPT  (continuing) .  Would  oermlt 
gas  drimng  in  a  close  raJdius.  butn?t!_ 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right,  If  It  is  not 
porous.  TOatta  a  new  reservoir;  thatU 
wie  geological  character  of  the  area  the 
Senator  described.  ^  «"»  i-ue 

Mr  BENT8BN.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  win  yield  agahi  for  a 

SS  2u?g  ^^  '""*'  Louisiana 

U  we  talk  about  development  of  a  new 

S  ~*^i*  "iJTJ:***'^"*'  *^  «^«  <»*>  that, 
If  we  stay  within  what  the  regulators 
agency  recommends  in  spacing,  would 
K»i  not  remain  new  gas  If  we  develop 
a  new  reeffvotr,  a  new  reserve,  as  long 
a»  we  stayed  wHhln  the  conservation 
JJJjBces  as  etated  by  tbe  regutotory 

Mr.  TOtLiNQB.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
*tand  that  question. 
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I  know  the  facts  are  on  file  here  in 
Washington.  We  both  agree  to  that  de- 
scription of  the  Add.  Now,  what  regula- 
tory agency  is  the  Senator  talking  about, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  the 
State  agency? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  A  State  regxilatory 
agency,  for  example,  and  they  have  found 
a  new  reservoir  and  they  are  developing 
it  on  the  conservation  practices,  most 
efflclent  rate  of  production,  and  all  as 
set  forth  by  that  regulatory  agency.  Does 
it  continue  to  remain  a  new  field,  new 

gas? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  trying  to  under- 
stand as  clearly  as  I  can  the  Senator's 
question.  If  the  new  wells  are  an  exten- 
sion of  the  reservoir  or  a  new  reservoir, 
that  gas  would  be  new  gas.  That  is  what 
we  Intend  and  the  Seantor  Intended,  I 
amsiu«. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  right,  I  do.  But 
I  am  concerned  about  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  saying,  and  I  may 
have  missed  something,  but  when  he  was 
tniung  about  160-acre  spacing,  then  he 
turned  aroimd  and  talked  about  80-acre 
spacing,  and  the  point  is  I  thought  the 
Senator  said  that  became  old  gas. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  WeU,  those  new  wells 
are  within  the  160-acre  description  and 
any  additional  straw  in  that  old  soda  is 
not  new  gas  and  Is  not  going  to  benefit 
from  decontrolled  prices  of  Pearson - 
Bentsen. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Offshore 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Offshore,  onshore, 
either  way. 

But  if  one  drills  beyond  the  original 
reservoir  and  extends  it  or  drills  In  a  new 
reservoir,  then  the  producer  gets  the  new 
gas  price. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
j-ield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  us  say  we  find 
a  new  reservoir  next  year,  that  Is  new 
gas. 

Now,  can  we  ever  convert  that  reservoir 
into  old  gas  by  drilling  additional  holes 
or  is  It  true  that  once  we  have  a  new 
discovery 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  New  wells  in  a  new 
reservoir  would  be  entitled  to  the  new 
gas  price. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  was  my  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  An  unlimited  amount 
of  holes  win  not  convert  it  to 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  Is  right.  Maybe 
that  was  the  Soiator's  question. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  was  my  question. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  next  year  or  the 
day  after  this  bill  Is  passed  a  producer 
finds  a  new  reservoir,  then  a  producer 
can  drill  within  that  reservoir  and  that 
is  all  new  gas,  because  that  Is  a  new 
reservoir. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  All  it  relates  to  Is 
preexisting  old  gas? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  \s  right.  New 
wells  drlUed  Into  old  reservoirs  are  not 
eligible  for  new  natural  gas  prices. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  that  we  are  not 
allowing  conversion  of  that  old  gas  res- 
ervoir into  a  new  gas  resarvoir,  but  sim- 
ply put  more  holes  in  the  soU,  more 
straws  In  the  soda? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 


Will  the  Senator  accept  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  not  nearly  as 
bad  as  I  thou^t  it  was. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  is  primarily  con- 
cerned about  development  wells  in  exist- 
ing reservoirs  because  of  the  low  con- 
trolled interstate  prices  that  prevail  on 
gas  from  those  reservoirs,  rather  than 
drilling  new  wells. 

But  one  of  the  concerns  I  have  is  that 
there  arc  a  number  of  reservoirs  that 
have  been  discovered  fairly  recently, 
such  as  last  year,  prior  to  January  1, 
1975.  which  are  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment today. 

As  I  read  the  Senator's  amendment,  he 
would  limit  additional  development  of 
those  reservoirs  which  could  be  rather 
sizable  at  the  unrestricted  price  if  the 
reservoir  was  discovered  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975. 

Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator.  I  did  not  hear  the  entire  ques- 
tion. Will  the  Senator  repeat  It? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  concern  I  have 
is  that  a  reservoir  discovered  prior  to 
January  1,  1975,  which  in  most  oilmen's 
parlance  would  be  a  new  reservoir,  i*ela- 
tivelj'  new,  and 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  That  is  old,  I  do  not 
know  what — - 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  My  point  is  that  there 
would  be  many  reservoirs  found  prior  to 
January  1, 1975,  that  would  normally  de- 
mand considerable  additional  develop- 
ment. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, producers  would  not  be  able  to  de- 
velop those  reservoirs  at  the  deregulated 
price.  Tliey  could  develop  it  at  the  con- 
troUed  price,  but  they  would  be  denied  a 
decontrolled  price  for  the  new  wells. 

So  title  Senator's  amendment  would,  as 
I  see  It,  Umit  very  much  the  development 
of  reservoirs  stlh  needing  development, 
stffl  not  fuUy  developed,  which  were  dis- 
covered prior  to  the  first  of  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
have  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  yield  us  another  2  min- 
utes, or  we  can  use  my  time  if  I  have  any 
left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
remaining  is  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  3  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOIXINOS.  I  wiU  try  to  answer 
the  distinguished  Senator  on  my  time. 

When  the  Senator  says  gas  that  has 
already  been  discovered  and  dedicated,  it 
was  c(»mnitted.  and  hence  it  is  bid.  I  am 
talking  about  the  Pearson-Bentsen  def- 
inition, not  finagling  around  or  altering 
In  any  sense  the  basic  Idea  of  new  gas. 

I  am  saying  that,  once  It  becomes  old 
gas.  produced  fiwn  an  old  reservoir — 
the  Senator  is  correct— that  would-  re- 


main old  gas,  and  we  cannot  make  It  new 
gas  l^  Just  backing  up  equipment  In  there 
and  starttogtodrfll  agidn. 

Mr.  BAinUETT.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  imdoubtedly  there  are  a  lot  of 
reservoirs  drined  prior  to  January  1, 
1975,  some  of  which  have  not  been  fully 
developed,  others  were  developed  on  wide 
spacing,  or  others  in  tight  reservoirs, 
where  more  prudent  decisions  now  would 
indicate  that  there  should  be  additional 
development. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  pre- 
vent that. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No,  no.  AddiUtmal 
development — — 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  At  tlie  deregulated 
price. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  the  phrase. 
If  it  is  expansion  in  an  existing  reservoir. 
If  it  is  an  additional  extension  of  the 
field,  either  laterally,  vertically,  or  other- 
wise, then  we  have  new  gas. 

This  is  about  the  fourth  time  we  have 
amended  this  question.  We  have  made 
that  absolutely  clear. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  pipelines  support  this  particular 
amendment.  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
something  they  would  support.  Tliis  has 
got  to  be  a  good  (me.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  ready  to  go  along 
with  this  amendmwit.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  1  more  minute  from  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
1  minute.        

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  t^iank  the  Senator. 

I  brtog  out  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  I  think  it  would  better 
serve  his  purpose  If  he  would  put  on 
some  kind  of  restriction — if  that  Is  what 
he  wants  to  do — to  require  maximum 
production  from  existing  wells.  Appar- 
ently he  is  concerned  about  thilt. 

I  think  his  amendment  is  goiim  to  very 
definltely  restrict  the  development  ol 
existing  fields. 

Secondly,  because  of  the  change  in  his 
definition  of  "new  gas"  requiring  that  gas 
dedicated  for  the  first  time  in  interstate 
commerce  in  the  OCS  must  be  committed 
for  15  years,  he  is  gomg  to  further  restrict 
the  development  of  this  market  which 
is  already  .«>o  severely  restricted  because 
of  price. 

At  the  present  time,  the  price  is  52 
cents  per  thousand,  which  would  be  the 
same  as  $3  oil.  compared  to  developing 
oil  at  a  price  of  $12.50  a  barrel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
minute  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who 
>ield8  time? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  nSARSON.  r^leld  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTUETT.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Candlna  that 
the  gas  on  the  Outer  Continental  Sh^ 
dedicated  to  the  Interstate  System  Is 
vital  for  the  Statea  In  tfaa  East  and  the 
North.  Bather  than  put  further  reetilc- 


tion«  on  tbia  devdopment,  it  sM^dd  be 
tiM  ottMT  W9  around.  Oertatai^A  per- 
aoQ  vbo  ia  Intflmted  in  devdwnc  tbe 
Oater  Ooottaiaital  flbdf  miglit  ^ery  wtil 
want  to  roBferlct  his  oontract  to  S  yean  or 
5  yean,  or  whatever  Is  rematnlng  for  tbe 
coDtraOad  price,  lo  that  he  oould  look 
f anrard  to  an  unregulated  market  at  ttie 
cnnrlnriop  of  ttie  Ptoderal  Power  Ckun- 
mhirion  control,  this  would  encourage 
him  to  drill  today. 

So  ttils  amendment  would  restrict  the 
devdopment  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

TBie  PRESIDINO  OPPICJER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOUilNas.  I  yield  the  remaining 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

Mr.  BARHiTT.  Mr.  Preeident.  I 
Shan  be  vecy  brief  in  concluding  my  re- 
matks. 

I  was  pointing  out  to  the  Senator,  and 
he  may  have  been  busy  at  his  desk,  the 
curtailment  in  drilling  activity  that  will 
exist  in  the  development  of  the  Outo- 
Continental  Shelf.  I  believe  his  amend- 
ment does  not  provide  any  protection  in 
any  way  for  any  abuses  but  only  further 
lestilels  the  price  that  an  operator 
might  receive  for  developing  the  OC3. 

The  leases  in  the  OCS  are.  generaUy 
speaking,  much  more  expensive  to  de- 
vdop.  An  operator  is  faced  with  the 
choice  of  develophig  oU  at  a  price  of 
>ta-*0  a  barrel  or  the  eqiUvalent  in  gas 
currently  at  $3  a  barrel.  It  is  Just  not 
worth  his  while  to  try  to  develop  his  gas, 
^«*ich  is  52  cents  per  thousand.  So  this 
la  a  further  restriction  on  the  develop- 
ment of  gas  for  interstate  commerce 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  of  the  Soiator  from  South  Carolina 
has  expired.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  would 
suggest  we  go  ahead  and  vote 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  H0LLIN08.  All  time  Is  yielded 
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•me  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AODRIONAI.    STATDCZim   BUBMmXD    ON 
BOLI.INC8    AXBTDMKNT    MO.    lOOfl 


Ur.  President,  with  my  distinguished 
eoOeague  present.  I  checked  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Osavb.)  .  We 
have  roUcalls  scheduled  up  untO  S:30  At 
the  expiration  of  that  roUcall  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  thm 
turn  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  with  a  time  limltotion  of 
1  hour,  a  half  hour  to  be  divided  to 
each  side,  the  time  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  will  not  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  yet. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  H0LLIN06.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  reprinted  and 
updated  his  amendment  in  the  fti/*««ng 
hour  last  night  and  all  the  amendments 
at  tbe  desk  have  different  page  number*. 
I  a*  unanimous  consent  that  "on  page 
sr*  be  Mrtunifcid  to  read  "on  page  24." 

Tbe  PMBUJUIO  amcBL.  Is  there 
obJeeUon?  Which  amendment  was  tbat? 

Mr.  HOIUNOS.  Amendment  No.  1006. 


Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. We  have  Just  voted  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  frwn  California. 
His  was  the  compromise  measure.  The 
amendment  now  under  consideration, 
the  Holllngs  amendment,  goes  well  be- 
y<HMi  that  measure;  it  is  pimitive;  it  will 
greatly  reduce  the  development  of  nat- 
ural gas  production. 

This  amendment  would  require  that 
gas  from  new  wells  drilled  in  existing 
fields  could  not  be  considered  as  "new" 
gas.  This  would  end  the  increased  devel- 
opment of  existing  gas  fields,  and  would 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  gas  we 
would  expect  to  be  produced  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  this  amendment 
is  punitive  because  it  fails  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  there  Is  still 
risk  connected  with  the  drilling  of  new 
wells  in  proven  fields.  Natural  gas  is  of- 
ten located  in  small  reservoirs  which 
are  spotted  all  across  a  gas  field.  Thus 
dry  holes  can  be  drilled  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  a  very  productive  field.  In  addition, 
this  amendment  would  restrict  the  full 
development  of  gas  fields  because  the 
risks  increase  as  the  drilling  of  wells  ap- 
proach the  edges  of  the  field.  This  in- 
creased risk  is  compensated  for  by  the 
definition  of  new  gas  in  the  Pearson- 
Bentsen  amendment.  By  riiminaHng  this 
provision  Senator  Holungs  will  effec- 
ttvely  stop  wells  from  being  drilled  near 
the  edge  of  proven  fields. 

Furthermore,  some  formations  are  so 
tight  that  new  wells  must  be  drilled  to 
olfset  the  loss  caused  by  reduced  reser- 
voir pressures. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  could 
also  restrict  the  amount  of  gas  that  will 
be  available  under  the  emergency  pro- 
visions of  the  Pearson-Bentsen  amend- 
ment. One  pipeline  company  reported 
to  me  this  morning  that  their  experience 
with  the  last  180-day  sale  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  was  that 
the  sale  was  successful  because  the  pro- 
ducers could  replace  the  gas  they  sold 
by  the  drilling  of  additional  wells  in 
proven  fields.  Over  40  percent  of  the  gas 
this  pipeline  company  was  able  to  buy 
on  an  emergency  basis  was  gas  that  was 
under  contract  to  be  supplied  to  other 
pipelines.  However,  the  producer  was 
able  to  sell  this  to  the  second  pipeline 
company  because  they  had  confidence 
that  they  could  replace  the  gas  by  in- 
creased drilling  in  their  existing  fields. 
The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  eliminate  this 
confidence  and  thus  eliminate  the  avail- 
ability of  gas  for  the  180-day  sale  con- 
tracts. 

The  fear  of  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment  that  the  Pearson-Bentsen 
language  will  result  In  the  plugging  of 
existing  wells  and  replacement  by  new 
wcUs  so  as  to  gain  the  increased  prices  of 
the  new  gas  definition  Is  unfounded.  One, 
wells  cannot  be  abatuloned  without  per- 
mission from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission or  a  State  regulatory  commi»- 
sioo,  and  two,  regulations  by  the  State 
regulatory    commissions    prohibit    the 


drilling  of  wells  that  are  not  spaced 
prcHTerly  in  an  existing  Add. 

An  additional  reason  behind  the  Pear- 
son-Bentsen definition  is  capital  forma- 
tion. For  at  least  6  years  I  have  been 
warning  about  the  danger  of  relying  upon 
OPEC  producers  for  petroleum.  I  have 
been  warning  that  we  should  encourage 
domestic,  not  foreign  production.  To  de- 
velop our  domestic  reserves,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  producers  need  huge  amounts 
of  capital  Without  that  capital  they  win 
not  make  the  necessary  investments  to 
make  this  coimtry  energy-sufJcient 
Without  it  they  simply  wiU  Uquidate 
their  assets,  and  we  will  grow  more  de- 
pendent on  OPEC. 

Although  I  s<Mnetimes  wonder  whether 
all  of  my  colleagues  believe  this,  Blr. 
President,  we  still  have  a  market  system 
in  this  country.  We  still  believe  that  pri- 
vate property  is  essential  to  our  way  of 
life.  Unless  the  owners  of  nat\iral  re- 
sources receive  sufllcient  incentives  to 
produce  them,  they  have  every  right  not 
to  do  so.  This  is  tnie  with  regard  to 
wheat,  with  regard  to  com,  with  regard 
to  coal,  and  with  regard  to  oil  and  gas. 
The  unproduced  privately  owned  natural 
gas  in  this  country  is  a  national  resource, 
but  it  is  not  public  property.  And  untii 
Congress  is  willing  to  expropriate  it  and 
pay  fair  compensaticm  for  it,  it  should 
not  complain  when  Ite  owners  refuse  to 
sell  it  at  unacceptobly  low  prices  result- 
ing from  Federal  controls. 

The  reverse  should  be  true.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  owners  of  natural  gas  should 
not  have  to  worry  about  whether  to  sell 
because  of  low  prices;  they  should  be 
worrying  about  how  much  they  can  sell 
and  how  fast  they  can  once  agiain  AH 
the  pipelines  of  this  country.  To  do  this 
they  need  capital.  The  Pearson-Bentsen 
definition  of  new  gas  assures  them  of  this 
capital. 

We  have  additional  gas  reserves  in  this 
country,  Mr.  President.  But  its  going  to 
cost  money  to  develop  them.  I  believe  the 
American  consumer  realizes  this  and  is 
willing  to  pay  the  small  price  to  get  it. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  and  I  urge  my 
other  colleagues  to  Join  with  me. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  hour  of  10:45  having  arrived, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holuhcs).  amendment 
No.  1006.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOROAN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkicam)  .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
CxjiVER) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PiLi) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McOb)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (BCr.  STxmns)  and  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  HAtr)  are  tib- 
sent  becawse  <rf  iHneae. 

Mr.  QSSSWm.  Z  announce  thai  tbe 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Vtaro^  aad 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs)  are  ncoaasari^  absent. 

I  further  announce  thai  the  Senator 
from  Tnmesaee  (Mr.  Bako)  is  abrnnt 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  annotmced — yeas  52, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


fRoItcftU   Vote  No.  447  Leg.] 
TEAS— 92 


'..  Jr. 


Aboure/k 

Blden 

Brock 

Biooke 

Btunpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F 
Cannon 
CaM 
Cburch 
Clark 
Cranstou 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Ford 
Glenn 
Hart,  Gary 


Allen 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Buckley 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Chiles 

Curtis 

Dole 

oomenicl 

Eastiand 

Fannla 


Hartke 

HMksn 

BiMBkway 

HoUtaca 

HvuMMffton 

liuaq>hr«y 

UUMF* 

Jiskaon 

JSTlta 

XSBitedy 


Muaki* 


Kuaa 

PMtOf 

PfouuifS 


liaeiMuon 
MMIMlan 


lidatyr* 

tffetciar 

Mondalt 

NATS— 37 

Gam 

OoKtwater 

Gtravai 

Gclfflit 

Buuon 

Hstfleld 

HAlaa 

Hmskft 

JOtaBston 

MoOtvir* 
Moatoy* 


BlblooS 

Botb 

SdiiroUrar 

staacna 

Starcaaon 

8y 


W«lckK 

wuilama 


Packwood 
PeuaoB 

PONy 

soott.Huga 
Soett. 
wmiaaU 

StAMOA 

Stoaa 

Tsft 

TMrar 

Tt 


PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  UVK  PAIK. 
AS  PBEVIOUSLT  RBCXADSD— 1 

Morgan,  for. 


Baker 
Bayb 
C^ver 
Fong 


NOT  VOTINO— 10 

HArt.PbUlpA.  Sptutanaa 
Stennis 


McOm 

PaU 


So  Mr.  HoLUNGS'  amendment  (Na 
1006> ,  as  amezuled.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOIXINOS.  Mr.  PreeldaiW  I  moM 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  tt* 
amendment  was  agreed  tow 

Mr.  RANDQEfH.  I  move  to  lay  tbak 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  moticm  to  lay  on  the  table  wag 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Ml.  Do«- 
KiN>.  Under  the  previous  unanbnooB- 
consent  agreeaaent,  the  hour  of  11  fyin. 
iiaving  arrived,  the  Soiato  will  now  pio- 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  aoMnd- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hast). 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Sanator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mahs- 
FQXD)  for  tha  Sanator  from  Mt«htg^i.  {^^ 
Phu,ip  a.  Habt)  pn^Ktaaa  amandmant  Now 
993  to  ameiMlinant  919.  as  modlttad  and 
amended. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  Amendment  add  a  new 

title: 

TITLE   ur— PROMOTION   OK   XI^EBOY 
INDUSTBT  (X>MPKTmON 

Sec,  301.  Tba  pBOvlaloDa  of  saoUoua  a08. 
:^05,  and  206  of  titla  n  abaU  not  baooaa  •(• 
recti ve  with  raqpact  to  any  ma^r  prodvoar, 
ns  defined  in  aeotloa  302  of  Utte  nz  tuttU  tbe 
iiecurlties  and  Exchange  OonunlaUon  daiw* 
mines  that  such  produoar  Is  in  oompUaaea 
with  the  provisions  of  this  tltla. 


Sac.  aoa.  As  used  In  tats  tttle— 

(a)  "aflUiate"  means  a  person  coutraUed 
by,  coatraUtaft  oc  uadar  oc  SHbJact  to  com- 
mon control  with  reapact  to  any  other  per- 
son; 

(b)  "tJutV  means  any  property  (tangible 
or  ta«aiiglMe.  reid,  petaaiial,  or  mixed)  mmI 
inctadea  atoofc  in  any  caniaaaUou; 

tha  aaivana  Statas.  vMh  tbm  Xadtan  tvttea. 
or  wltb.  toraign  natloiis;  or  rnniniarria  la  any 
Stata  whiclx  agacts  commerca  »"«"»£  of 
between  azky  State  and  forsign  natkm; 

(d)  'Energy  reaource"  means  petiolenm, 
natural  gas,  tar  aaada,  or  oB  aliale; 

(e)  "marketing  asset"  means  any  aaaai 
used  In  %bm  dlatdaiition  or  markattng  of  a 
reOoad  peoduBt  or  nattari  gaer 

(f)  "toanayortatlon  aaaat"  BfMaaa  aay  as- 
set tiaed  to  tba  ttanapartation  by  r*jrritnT. 
or  gathering  Une  of  an  energy  resouroe  at 
refined  product; 

(g)  "leflnwij  aaaet"  means  any  asaet  nsed 
In  tbe  refining  at  an  energy  resouree; 

(b)  "major  prodaoev"  maana  any  penon 
which.  dnrlDg  tba  nalenrtar  year  10N  or  in 
any  subaaquant  rnlaodar  yaar.  atene  or  wltli 
ainHatea,  prodooea  wttkln  tha  Unttad  States 
one  himttoed  and  twenty-five  mUllon  bar- 
rrts  (forty-two  TTnitad  States  gallons  each) 
of  cmde  petioleum  and  natural  gas  liquids; 

(1)  "pmon"  means  an  Individual  or  a 
corporatton,  partnarAlp,  Jotet-stoek  com- 
pany, bnataeas  tmel;  tmstaa  In  bankrtqvtey, 
receiver  in  reorganization,  aaaoclatlon,  or  any 
organtand  group  whether  or  not  incorpo- 
rated; and 

(J)  "State"  means  »  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Oclumbla,  tha  C>om- 
msBwealth  of  Pnerto  Rico,  tbe  Vlrgta  is- 
lands, Ouam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Padfle  ^■*Bndw 

OTruiwroi.  amNTiOK 

Sac.  SOS.  (a)  Rotwttliahffldtog  any  other 
peovlsloa  of  law.  aftiv  Tlsn— ilm  si.  isae. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  tm  any  major  ptoduoer 
to  own,  or  contral  any  tntenst,  direct  In- 
dkact.  or  tbroagh  aa  aflOlMte.  In  Msy  le- 
flnary.  tran^fvtatlon.  or  i«*>vi»tlng  aaaat. 

(b)  Far  the  pmpoaa  of  this  aectlon  "om- 
trol"  means  direct  or  Indirect  legal  or  bene- 
IMal  lataeast  In  or  power  or  ftollQeooa  over 
'""'**'  — -      tbaough  dbeet.  ta- 

"    or  eapttal 


oonteactaal  ralaWaaa.  ageaey  agreements,  or 
leasing  airangementa. 

axpoais 
8kg.  304.  Bacb  panoat  who  on  or  after  the 
date  of  anactmaat  of  thla  UUe  owna  or  oon- 
trols  any  aaaata  peolublted  by  aaotloa  SSS 
and  any  other  person  daslgnated  by  the  Se- 
ourltlea  and  Exchange  OommlaBlon  mh^w 
wltbin  one  hundred  and  twenty  tela  and  at 
suoh  oilwr  tInMo  m  tlie  OomaliiiloB  omt 
designate,  file  wltt.  tbe  Oommtaten  saoh  In- 
formation and  reporte  about  such  aoeta  aa 
tha  Commlsaion  may  raquaoC 

XMVOaCSIIXNT 

Sac.  SOS.  (a)  Tha  Saenrlttas  and  Exchange 
Conunlaatoa  m  aaoordaaoe  with  tha  mlea. 
regulaUona.  or  ordan  It  deama  anroprlato 
to  carry  out  tha  piiTpoaae  of  thla  tttle.  ahaU 
require  each  person  ooverad  by  aaotlon  SOS 
to  submit  wlthtn  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enaotmant  of  thla  tttle  a  plan  or  plans  for 
dtvaatmnt  of  proMMted  aavta.  tf.  after 
notloa  aad  oppertuni^  for  htarlnga.  tha 
Oiwnmtloo  itaaU  flad  tha  plaa.  as  aubmlttad 
01  aa  nmMaed  by  Oommlaaton  ordar.  neeaa- 
sA>y  or  ^jproprtate  to  aaaetuata  the  pro- 
vialona  of  this  title  aixd  fair  and  equitable 
to  affected  persona,  tbe  Oooualaakm  ahall 
appiwre  the  plan  by  order  and  shah  take  all 
naoeaaary  aottons  te  eaferea  tha  plan:  rro- 
tidad.  That  no  plan  ahaa  be  approtwd  whleh 
wlU  not  substanttaUy  aoaaaiipttah  llnaliiiil 
not  Uter  than  Sva  yean  from  the  daU  of 
enactment  of  thla  tltla. 

(b)  Tha  Securities  and  Exchange  ComraU- 


ston  shaU  lastMule  aoUa  in  the  dMstet  < 
of  the  United  Btataa  raqjiiaiillBg  the  frr-nnrt 
of  such  relief  aa  la  appioiatete  ta  aaauM  ooo^ 
pllance  with  thla  title.  Including  <»deiB  of 
dlrestitrrre,  dedsratofy  Jndgraents,  manda- 
tory or  proMMMve  InJWBeSHe  relief,  mterim 
ecpdUblo  raUaf,  the  appofcifaut  of  tanpo- 
raiy  or  paraanent  reoamaa  or  linetaai.  cl«u 

psnaltlea.  aad  r"   '"      IT    Sar  wOfal 

faUuce  to  comply  with  lawful  ComaiABlon 
orders. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thi.s 
title,  the  Secmltles  and  Exchange  Oomml';- 
BloB  la  autherised  to  utilize  all  powers  con- 
fMtad  open  tt,  and  an  Mmctlona  aaeoclated 
therewith,  by  other  provlatons  of  law. 
rarALnxs 
Sac.  306.  (a>  Any  person  who  knowlnglv 
or  willfully  violates  any  proTlakm  of  this 
title  shah,  upon  conviction,  be  pvntahed,  in 
the  case  of  an  individual,  by  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed S5,000,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  or  both,  or 
In  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  other  entity, 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $SO,000,000  or  by  btb- 
pension  of  the  right  to  do  bnalmas  hi  latar- 
Btate  commerce  for  a  period  not  toeaesed  ten 
years,  or  both.  A  violation  by  a  oerpaawMon 
or  other  entity  shall  be  deemed  te  be  alao  a 
violation  by  tha  individual  directors,  < 
receivers,  trustees,  or  agenta  of 
]xiratlo&  or  entity  who  8h»U  have  autt 
ordered,  or  done  any  of  the  acts  conatHwAisg 
tbe  violation  in  whole  or  in  p*rt,  or  who 
shall  have  omitted  to  authorize,  order,  or 
do  any  acts  which  would  tarmlnate.  preeam 
or  correct  conduct  vic^Uve  of  thla  tlti«. 
Failure  to  obey  any  order  of  a  court  pursuant 
to  this  title  ahall  be  punlahaUe  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  of  court. 

(b  1  Any  person  who  violates  a  la«-ful  or«l«r 
of  the  Securltlea  and  Sxehange  Commiaaion 
iaaaed  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  forfeit  aad 
pay  to  the  United  Statea  for  each  Ttalattow  a 
clvtt  penalty  of  not  more  than  »ioej90>  whtih 
shall  accrue  to  the  United  Statea  and  nwy  be 
reeorered  In  a  civU  aetloa  brontitt  hy  tbe 
Conmlaaton.  Kach  separate  vlolatkm  U  aweh 
an  order  ahall  be  a  aaparate 
that  In  the  ease  of  a  vlolatloa  thrawi^  ' 
tinning  fallare  or  ne^eet  to  obey  aa  oadar  U 
the  OonuBlaaloB,  each  day  of  oontinnaMW  oi 
such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be  deemed  a 
separate  offense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  amendment  la  limited 
to  2  hours  to  each  alfda,  divided  MMt  < 
trolled  hf  tbe  Smatar  from 
(Mr.  MAmniLB).  or  his 
the  Senator  from  Arlaona  (Mir.  PAimnt> . 
wlto  a  Tote  to  occtir  thereon  no  later 
than  1  pjn. 

^Vho  yidds  time? 

Mr.  HOH.INOa  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
time  to  ttM  dlelingulahcd  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELZi.  Mr.  President.  I  spoke 
briefly  on  this  amendment  yesterday 
which  would  atvii  oil  production  from 
the  balance  of  the  intasrated  '•""r*n**^ 

I  dont  want  to  repeat  tbe  rvmrnxkn 
that  I  made  yesterday,  but  I  point  out  for 
the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  that  a  really 
very  helpiees  group,  in  the  face  of  the 
major  companies,  has  taken  a  courageous 
position.  Tills  is  the  Independent  Gaso- 
line MarlOBters  CoimcU. 

They  adopted  a  resolution  supporting 
the  divestiture  by  the  major  Integrated 
companies  of  their  production  facilities. 

This  is  our  friendly  local  gas  stotion 
owned  by  an  Indcpoident  businessman. 

Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OfTXCER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  these 
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wtth  

by  tbB  rmcticMBr 

lof  ttadrimdaetioa 

tbMimartkiamin 

•  — ■Mil]  oC  their 

liMta«  teksn  tiUs 

^.^^       ^ 1— ulimiil  mil  ymm 

cte^W^sad  very  svfft  Hie  need  for  this 
~«ift  to  keep  s  mcacun  of  inde- 
wUbla  the  wtwhmm  industry 
■«  he  better  fflnrtrmted.  Por  ttiat 
.  Mr.  PiwideBt.  I  aek  unanlmouB 
rnneeni  that  a  raeohitlon  of  the  Inde- 
iwndnt  Om  ICarfceters  Council  entitled 
On  the  Seed  for  Divesttture  of  Verti- 
cally Integrated  Oil  Companies  be 
Prtated  tai  the  BacoM. 

Iliere  beiiw  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Baooaa,  as  follows: 


r  rax  Ihbvsmvsmt  OAaoum 
Couvcn.  OM  ras  Mom  iqb 
om  ViBTicAixT  bRSGBAmt  On. 

the  Confraw  of  th*  Untted  BtmXm 

''^  ft  oomprabciMtvtt  and  eitoctlvc 

Sf  pragrsm   ttutt  MmrM.  to 

•xteBt  poHlbl*,  •  domestlcmUy 

and  oompetltlTS  enargy  Indus- 

.  to  order  for  tbe  cttlMoa  of  th« 

VtMtd  Stetea  to  ba  aaaurad  of  adaquata  aup- 
^aa  oC  anargy  laaoureea,  and,  parttculaily 
pstoolaiuii  pradocta  at  fair  and  aqultabia 
prteaa.  an  open  and  competitive  frM  market 
IsasMotial:  and 

Wkansa,  tbata  praaanUy  exlata  an  Intar- 
naooaal  aruda  ou  producing  country  cartel 
tlwt  aataMlfhea  and  malntalna  an  exorbitant 
tUMonteiatiable  world  crude  oU  price; 


*^ere  preeenUy  exteU  a  world- 
aad  dnmaatlc  abarad  monopoly  of  inter- 
nl  trartleally  Integrated  major  oU  oom- 
Uiat  jolnUy  control  and  m^intMin 
—  of  asploration  and  production  of  crude 
oa  aad  tti  transportation,  refining,  and  mar- 
tatlBg  at  petroleum  producta;  and 

Wbanaa.  tbe  CongreM  of  tbe  United  States 
baa  prHSHUy  under  conaldaratioa  tbe  iaaue 
<*  •OojsUon  and  price  control  of  crude  oU 
*ium  producta;  and 
daaontrol  of  domestic  crude  oil 
laa  a  compeUUve  free  enterprlae 
to  order  to  protect  tbe  conaumer 
. ^.  oonHnued  vUblUty  of  truly  inde- 
pandsnt  marketen  of  gasoUne  and  otber 
pctnaaum  producta;  and 

Wbaraaa,  in  order  to  assure  competition 
iBtba  domaatlc  oU  industry  free  and  open 
aaoau  to  omde  oU  and  petroleum  products 
nmat  ba  aeaorad  to  tbe  non-lntesrated  to- 
dapandant  segment  of  the  industry. 

Tlianfore,  be  it  resolved  that.  Oongiaas 
■ui^  enact  legislation  requiring  that  the 
insjor  TcrticaUy  integrated  oU  companlea 
ba  taatractured  by  eeparatlng  tbe  explora- 
"""^  •••*  production  of  crude  oU  from  trans- 
partattoB.  raftnlng  and   markeUng. 

Mr.  HAfgnCT-iL.  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr.  TAKtnx.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
°g*o  •  great  deal  of  comment  regarding 
what  this  amendment  would  do.  First  of 
all,  this  amendment  would  create  tur- 
moil throughout  the  industry.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  more  devastating  to 
the  Independent  operator  than  agreeing 
to  this  amendment. 

I  have  talked  to  many  independent  op- 
^^un.  X  do  not  know  the  group  that  the 
aoMUor  from  Colorado  Is  speaking  about 
but  I  do  know  that  I  was  an  faidepend-' 
ent  operator  myself,  so  I  have  some 


knowledge  of  irtiat  It  means  to  be  an  In- 
tWiPwKlent  operator.  I  no  longer  am  In 
the  btistnees. 

Bnt  X  certainly  know  what  the  dreum- 
stenoeB  wen  when  X  was  in  bucbiess,  and 
I  know  what  the  dreumstaoces  az«  today 
under  an  taiveatigattoii  that  I  have  made. 

Ihis  propoaal  woukl.  as  I  say.  certainly 
create  havoc  in  the  petralemn  industry. 

Mere  WW  are  talking  about  meeting  an 
MMsgy  eiliii,  and  we  are  puUlng  the  very 
taeth  of  those  that  can  bite  the  bullet 
and  do  something  about  it  This  Is  as 
•bsurd  as  anything  I  know  of  that  can 
be  done. 

Tills  amendment  requires  the  top  pro- 
ducers of  crude  oU  to  divest  themselves 
of  aU  Interests  in  energy  in  refining, 
tzmnsportatlan,  and  maiteting. 

When  we  are  talking  about  vertical 
integration,  we  are  talking  about  money, 
we  are  talking  about  capital  that  would 
be  needed  in  the  petroleum  Industry. 

I«t  us  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  how  many  companies  are  involved. 
There  are  over  10,000  companies  that 
compete  in  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
production.  The  top  four  accounted  for 

31  percent  of  petroleum  liquids  and  nat- 
ural gas  production  in  1973.  No  one  firm 
accounted  for  more  than  11  percent  of 
oil  and  gas  production. 

In  raining,  131  companies  (^Terated 
260  refineries  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  total  capacity  of  14.2  million  barrels  a 
day  in  1973.  The  top  four  accounted  for 

32  percent  of  refining  citt>acity.  and  no 
one  company  had  more  than  9  percent. 

The  relative  ranking  of  the  largest 
companies  has  changed  significantly  over 
time,  demonstrating  the  competitive 
vying  among  the  firms. 

For  example,  SheU  was  sixth  in  1960 
and  second  in  1973.  whereas  MbbU 
dropped  from  third  to  sixth  over  the 
same  years. 

In  marketing,  there  are  over  15,000 
wholesalers  of  petroleum  products  and 
over  300,000  retaUers  of  motor  gasoline, 
most  of  whom  are  independent  business- 
men, not  salaried  employees  of  inte- 
grated companies. 

Yesterday.  some  Senators  were 
screaming  about  the  number  of  managers 
of  companies  who  would  be  affected 
What  about  the  stockholders  of  this 
country?  Stockholders  have  investmwits 
in  all  these  companies.  I  do  not  have  any 
stock  in  any  of  them,  but  in  my  State  of 
Ariaona.  stock  is  very  much  involved  in 
the  retired  community.  I  do  not  like  to 
see  a  tearing  apart  of  the  very  financial 
structure  of  these  operations. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  retail  out- 
lete  suppUed  by  the  large  oU  companies 
are  owned  and  operated  by  such  com- 
panies. Ninety  percent  of  the  branded 
gasoline  sales  by  such  companies  are  to 
wholesalers  or  retell  resellers  who  con- 
trol thier  own  prices  and  operating  prac- 
tices. The  branded  sales  of  the  top  four 
motor  gasoline  marketers  accounted  for 
30  percent  of  the  market  in  1973.  Tta 
top  firm  had  8  percent  of  the  market. 
Significant  tj  horizontal  competition  is 
the  fact  that  the  smaller  marketers  have 
substantially  increased  their  market 
share  in  recent  years.  The  so-called  "in- 
dependents"  or  mmmajor  bratMl  mar- 
keters as  defined  by  the  Federal  Trade 
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Commlsslan  in  tiieir  1««7  petrolmmi 
study  accounted  for  over  28  percent  of 
the  maifcet  in  1972,  compared  to  22  per- 
cent  in  1968. 

I  do  not  have  any  brief  for  the  ma- 
jors, but  they  are  not  taking  over  the 
business  of  this  Nation  so  far  as  petro- 
leum products  are  concerned.  Yes,  they 
are  very  much  invdhred,  but  they  are  not 
as  Involved  as  the  giants  in  other  indus- 
tries, and  these  are  giants. 

"Hie  Lundberg  Survey  data  Indicate 
that  this  same  group's  market  share  was 
28.8  pacent  in  1973  and  averaged  29  5 
percent  for  the  first  half  of  1974,  dlsprov-^ 
ing  the  charge  that  the  non-maJor-brand 
independents  are  being  driven  out  ol 
business.  The  market  share  trends  for 
these  Independents,  the  top  eight  and 
the  top  16  mariceters,  are  shown. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  document  containing  ex- 
cerpts from  recent  listing  presented  to 
the  Congress  be  printed  to  the  Rxcord. 
Then  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExCXKPTa 


Oyer  10.000  companies  compete  In  oil  aud 
gas  explorofion  and  prodttcfion.  The  top  four 
accounted  for  31  %  of  petroleum  liquids  and 
natural  gaa  production  to  1973.  No  one  firm 
accounted  Cor  mora  than  11%  of  oU  and  gas 
production. 

Vertical  integration  rafere  to  operations 
by  a  company  to  two  or  more  phases  repre- 
senting sucaaaaive  stages  in  the  processing 
and  manufacture  of  goods.  Tbe  petroleum  in- 
dustry structure  la  characterlxed  by  a  large 
number  of  vertically  integrated  firms.  Verti- 
cal totagratlon  is  not  tba  trademark  solely  of 
large  companies,  however.  Over  SO  petroleum 
companies  In  the  U.S.  can  be  classified  as 
verticaUy  totegrated  In  that  they  operate  in 
at  least  three  stagea— producUon,  refiniug 
and  "fnTk^ting. 

While  vertically  Integrated  companies  are 
the  larger  operators  In  the  todustry,  other 
firms  which  are  not  integrated  or  which  are 
Integrated  only  to  a  very  small  degree  pUy 
an  important  role.  Several  of  the  top  30  oU 
and  gaa  producers  can  be  termed  "Independ- 
ents." Two  of  the  top  30  refiners  are  not 
integrated  and  12  others  do  not  market 
through  full  lines,  branded  outlets.  Even  tbe 
largest  oU  companies  are  not  so  integrated 
as  to  be  compeltely  self-suffldent  In  all  stages 
of  operaUon,  so  slgnlfloant  markets  for  crude 
and  products  exist  despite  vertical  Integra- 
tion. Also,  there  are  different  degrees  of  par- 
ticipation In  the  various  levels  of  activity  by 
those  companies  that  are  vertically  inte- 
grated. All  this  adds  up  to  different  strengths 
and  weakne8.ses  and.  therefore,  different 
strateglea  governing  each  company's  opera- 
tlona. 

Some  degree  of  vertical  Integration  mu.st 
be  recognii6ed  as  a  natural  economic  struc- 
tvu-e  in  petroleum  operations  which  consist 
of  a  continuous  flow  of  production  from  the 
wellhead  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Not  only 
the  large  companies,  but  numerous  other 
ones  have  adopted  this  structure  (e.g..  Dia- 
mond Shamrock  Corporation,  Charter  Com- 
pany; Murphy  OU  Corporation;  Tesoro  Pe- 
troleum CorporaUon;  Apco  Corporation  and 
Pasco,  Inc.) .  Vertical  totagratlon  is  common 
m  other  industrlea  aa  weU,  including  alumi- 
num, steel,  food  processing  and  newspapers 
to  cite  a  few.  This  Is  so  because  vertical  inte- 
gration Is  an  efllclent  form  of  organization.  It 
allows  improved  coordtoatton,  planning  and 
communication  among  the  varloua  segments 
and  thus  reduces  risk  and  uncertatoty.  It 
allows  fuller  utilisation  of  oapaoity  and  mlni- 
mlaee  the  Impact  of  unforeaeen  contingencies 
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on  operations.  Tlito  Id  turn  results  to  lover 
costs  and  greater  aaauranca  of  product 
quaUty  and  availabUtty  to  ooonmien. 

Stoca  vartlcsl  totagration  la  an  ttDeHmat 
form  of  operation,wb7  Is  it  tbs  subject  ot  so 
much  currant  debate?  Vertical  totagratlon  is 
often  charged  with  betog  anticon^Mtltlve 
iiecause  It  allegedly  allows  Integrated  flnna 
to  "squeeze"  out  firms  operating  at  only  one 
livel.  Tet  vertical  Integration  per  »e  doea  not 
prevent  competition.  Monopoly  power  la  es- 
sentially caused  by  horizontal,  not  vertical 
control.  As  long  as  the  number  of  sellers  at 
each  horizontal  level  of  operations  is  large, 
whatever  the  degree  of  vertical  Integration, 
competition  exists.  For  example.  Integrated 
companies  cannot  squeeze  out  independent 
refiners  by  denytog  them  crude  supplies  ainoe 
these  Integrated  companies  do  not  have 
monopoly  power  in  crude  production  and 
cannot  control  either  crude  supplies  or  new 
entry  toto  production  or  crude  tranapcnta- 
tlon.  The  charge  against  vertical  Integration 
is  to  reality  a  charge  of  horizontal  concen- 
tration. As  seen  in  the  section  above  on  hori- 
zontal structtire.  concentration  ratios  In  all 
levels  of  petroleum  operatlon.<!  are  low.  Under 
these  clrcumatances,  vertical  Integratioa 
simply  cannot  be  used  antlcompetitively. 
Bather,  it  derives  its  existence  from  com- 
petition and  efficiency.  Protection  of  seg- 
ments of  the  todustry  from  the  economies  of 
vertical  Integration  can  only  Injure  competi- 
Uon  and  raise  coets  to  the  consumer. 

Another  charge  against  vertical  integration 
is  that  totegrated  oil  companies  maximiae 
profits  In  their  production  operations  In  order 
to  keep  marketing  and  refining  profits  arti- 
ficially low,  thereby  discouraging  entry  and 
driving  out  nontotegrated  refiners  and  mar- 
keters. Allegedly,  majors  can  raise  the  crude 
price  without  raising  refined  product  prices 
and  still  make  more  profit  because  of  tbe 
lower  taxes  in  production  due  to  the  deple- 
tion allowance.  The  facts  simply  do  not  bear 
this  out.  First  of  all,  the  charge  is  premised 
on  the  totegrated  companies'  possession  of 
mooopoly  power  at  the  crude  level,  stooe 
without  monopoly  power  here,  they  could  not 
keep  tbe  price  of  crude  artificially  high.  Yet 
thla  premise  is  unwarranted  given  the  low 
CQBoentration  in  tbe  petroleum  industry. 

Secondly,  none  of  the  major  oil  companlea 
are  self-sufBcient  enough  in  their  own  do- 
mestic crude  production  to  be  able  to  operate 
this  way. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
talk  about  what  is  being  done  so  far  as 
the  different  types  of  integration  are  con- 
cerned, we  must  realize  that,  for  exam- 
ple, vertical  Integration  represents  the 
operation  of  a  company  in  two  or  more 
phases  representing  successive  stages  to 
the  processtog  and  manufacture  of  goods. 

We  can  talk  about  several  of  the  top 
30  oil  and  gas  producers  that  can  be 
termed  todependents.  Two  of  the  top  30 
refiners  are  not  totegrated  and  12  others 
do  not  market  through  full  line,  branded 
outlets.  Even  the  largest  oil  companies 
are  not  so  totegrated  as  to  be  completely 
self-sufficient  to  all  stages  of  operation, 
so  significant  markets  for  crude  and 
products  exist  despite  vertical  integra- 
tion. Also,  there  are  different  degrees  of 
participation  to  the  various  levels  of  ac- 
tivity by  those  companies  that  are  ver- 
tically totegrated.  All  this  adds  up  to 
different  strengths  aud  weaknesses  and, 
therefore,  different  strategies  governtog 
eacli  company's  oi>erations. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  all  well  and  good  to 
criticize  and  say  that  we  must  break 
these  large  companies  apart,  but  I  think 
we  should  be  concerned  as  to  what  tbe 
results  win  be.  What  is  going  to  happen 


so  far  as  the  market  is  concerned,  and 
what  is  going  to  hi4>pen  to  the  consumer? 
Very  slnudy.  the  consumer  is  going  to 
have  higher  prices.  There  is  no  doubt  to 
my  mind  that  the  prices  win  rise  if  this 
amendment  and  tbe  amendment  that  win 
follow  are  adopted.  We  are  going  to  have 
great  difficulty  to  regard  to  the  proce- 
dures that  will  be  followed  rdated  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  petroleum  products 
and  what  will  happen  so  far  as  those 
industries  are  concerned. 

We  cannot  just  say,  "Oo  seU  a  com- 
pany," and  then  give  them  a  few  years  to 
do  it.  How  do  we  know  Uiere  is  going  to 
be  a  company  to  buy  it?  How  do  we  know 
that  they  will  be  able  and  wllltog  to  take 
over?  For  example,  if  the  company  is  a 
producer  or  if  they  are  to  raie  business 
and  they  want  to  talk  about  getting  toto 
another,  how  do  we  know  that  If  they 
have  those  businesses  operating,  they  can 
conttoue  to  do  so? 

Tills  amendment  mandates,  after  De- 
cember 31, 1980,  far-reaching  divestiture 
by  major  producers  of  crude  petroicom 
and  natural  gas  liquids  of  their  refining, 
transporting,  and  marketing  functlona. 
This  amendment  is  very  similar  to  tlie 
one  sponsored  by  Senator  Aboxtrizk, 
which  was  recently  defeated. 

The  amendment  should  be  opposed  f  w 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  contemplated  divestiture  is 
a  radical,  irreversible  step.  Time  for  ade- 
quate consideration — ^tocluding  hearings 
on  these  specific  proposals — is  required 
before  any  such  legislation  is  enacted. 

Second.  There  is  little  evidence  that 
the  todustries  are  anticompetitive.  Xn 
fact,  there  is  more  evidence  that  the  to- 
dustries are  becoming  tocreasingly  com- 
petitive, that  is.  that  todependents  are 
gaining  a  larger  share  of  tbe  martcet  and 
that  the  barriers  to  entry  are  being 
lowered. 

Third.  There  is  little  evidence  that  di- 
vestiture would  result  to  more  explora- 
tion and  lower  prices.  In  fact,  there  Is 
more  evidence  showing  that  present  to- 
dustry organization  is  highly  efficient  and 
is  resulting  to  substantial  cost  savings; 
moreover,  only  relatively  large  imlts  of 
the  energy  todustry  wlU  be  able  to  raise 
the  enormous  amounts  of  tovestment 
capital  needed  for  many  energy  develop- 
ment projects  employing  innovative 
technologies. 

Fourth.  Enactment  could  cause  this 
country  tremendous  econondc  disloca- 
tion, at  a  time  when  growth  is  essoitial, 
even  though  the  benefits  f  nan  divestiture 
are  hlf^Uy  speculative. 

Fifth.  Ibe  courts  have  developed  care- 
ful tests  for  determining  whether  a  jiar- 
ticular  vertical  arrangement  has  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  prices,  exploration,  or  sup- 
ply; the  courts  should  conttoue  to  be  per- 
mitted to  fashion  appropriate  remedies 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Sixth.  The  amendment  could  result  to 
added  financial  strato  to  an  industry 
already  experiencing  dUBculty  to  raising 
tbe  massive  funds  necessary  for  projected 
expansion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  this  Is  an  amMidment  to  requtr* 


that  the  major  companies  simply  dtveat 
themselves  of  their  drllllnc  aperatJocs  or 
divest  thems^ves  of  their  refineries  and 
staticms? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  they  are  a  producer. 
as  I  understand  it,  ttiey  cannot  be  a 
transporter  or  they  cannot  be  a  mar- 
keter or  they  cannot  be  a  refiner. 

Mr.  LONO.  So  that  it  tavohres  the 
theory  that  there  is  something  evil  about 
producing  and  refining  and  selling. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  explato 
to  me  what.  If  any,  logic  there  is  to 
saying  that  somebody  who  Is  to  the 
busmess  of  refining  oil  cannot  take  the 
profit  he  is  making  on  refining  and  use 
it  to  drill  more  weDs?  What  Is  the  logic 
of  that? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  logic,  other  than  antlbustoess. 
That  is  the  only  logic  used  by  its  pro- 
ponents. In  other  words,  they  seem  to 
fear  success.  Success  means  lower  cost  of 
the  product  to  the  consumer.  The  amend- 
ment's proponents  seon  to  be  opposed  to 
this. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  been  a  petroleum  product  dealer. 
At  one  time,  I  was  chalnnan  of  the  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  on  8amR  Business, 
and  I  carried  the  flag  tat  the  independent 
filling  station  operators  for  a  time.  One 
thing  I  became  very  much  aware  d.  even 
to  meeting  with  those  to  my  home  town. 
was  that  what  those  fellows  wanted  half 
the  time  was  to  raise  the  price.  They 
were  complaining  that  the  company  was 
using  company -owned  stations  to  sen  the 
gas  at  a  price  that  put  pressure  on  them 
to  hold  the  price  down. 

At  this  time  it  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  complatot 
about  the  matter  that  the  companW  are 
farylng  to  hold  the  price  down  tar  going 
more  and  more  into  sdf -service  and  try- 
ing to  reduce  the  tank-wacon  markup 
and  reduce  the  fUling  station  markup. 
Would  this  not  tend  to  frustrate  the  ef- 
fort of  the  companies  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  their  products? 

Bir.  FANNIN.  Tes;  to  fact,  it  has  been 
through  the  procedtue  that  the  distto- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Tjuiigiawa  jg  ex- 
plaining that  the  price  of  the  product 
has  been  held  down. 

Let  us  look  at  the  price  of  the  product 
to  this  country  as  compared  with  the 
other  industrial  countries  to  the  world. 
We  are  selling  gasoline  at  lees  than  half 
the  price  at  wliich  it  Is  being  sold  to  most 
other  countries.  I  reallie  that  a  tax  prob- 
lem is  toTotved  to  the  othm*  countries. 

It  is  very  easy  to  attack  large  com- 
panies, and  it  is  popular  to  do  so.  But 
when  you  get  down  to  it,  who  is  bene- 
fitting from  large  companies?  The  con- 
sumer is  benefiting. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  see  something  to  be  gained 
by  requiring  the  companies  to  hmit  the 
number  of  retail  outlets  they  own  and 
control,  or  that  they  be  regidred  to  re- 
duce the  number  they  own  and  ccmtrol : 
but  I  also  can  see  some  advantage  to 
vertical  totegration. 

For  example,  when  a  comiMm^-  feels 
that  its  product  is  selling  at  a  price  alto- 
gether too  high  and  it  f  e«Js  that  it  te  k»- 
tng  Hkles  beeausa  it  is  oompettMr  with 
people  who  are  selttng  their  product  at  a 
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E  wantf  to  «Bln  mJm  hy 

^  ^  It  do  that  If  Ik  ^ 
of  tlw  retail  ootleti  In  < 
lOTvnfle  to  ta*w  the  price 

-^.dowmt 

MkVMDI.  Ike  Senator  to  eoixeci. 
Hm*  vo  are  ftalkInK  about  eon- 
tat  at  tba  saoM  ttee  we  atoo 
ttw  ftet  that  theae 
baenwettttre  In  ttia 
sompetttlfo  by  havlnc 
Tbar  have  been  able 
and  I  think  It 


McLOlKl.  Haa  anybodr  yet  made  tiM 
uranent  that  In  tiM  name  of  amaa 
hnetnem,  we  ought  to  nJae  the  price  of 
SMollne? 

Mr.  FAJOflir.  I  have  not  heard  that 


eontrol  any  InteroBt— direct.  Indliect,  or 
thnmi^  an  affiUate— In  any  refinery 
tnn^ortation.  or  markKIng  amet"— 
that  to  really .  I  think,  goinc  to  talae  havoc 
wtth  the  petroleum  Industry.  Z  think 
to  to  •otag  to  roMitt  to  higher  prloee.  as 
the  Hwiater  has  stated.  I  tUnk  It  to  go- 
taw  to  hart  the  tadependcnt.  peihaps. 
even  moro  than  the  maloTB. 

Oicmirat,  when  we  are  talking  about 
Independents,  as  the  Wfmn^^  knows, 
sane  of  the  Independento  are  quite  large. 
X  want  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  keep 
ttiose  IndepeDdento  operating  and  op- 
erattag  proatobly.  I  think  ttito  can  best 
be  done  by  having  the  product  made 
avaOaUe  to  them  at  the  lowest  cost 
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Mr.  I/OWa.  Cannot  the  Senator  see  the 
L"""*^  ***■**"*"•****  """""""l*"  •«»  not 
hi  pooltlea  to  hold  down  the  price  at 
«faldi  Ihclr  pndnet  to  sold  off  the  tank 
wacoB  and  hoU  down  the  price  at  which 
it  to  sold  at  the  pump,  the  companlea 
lase  Ike  potential  of  faraittolm  a 
<f  cMa  w^onalbflitj  in  holding 
\  the  prtoa  to  tho  eonronar? 

Mr  ffJAmxH .  That  to  eorrect  I  can  see 
the  tadspeadent's  slfeaation  from  the 
■teadpaint  of  having  the  ma jchb  not  bo- 
hw  abla  to  do  what  (hey  are  doing  at  the 
orasant  tine. 

Ut.  Uma.  wm  the  senator  yield  fur- 


li 


Mr.FAIIiaN.Tea. 

Mr.  hOma.  Is  It  not  a  good  Idea  that 
on  a  natloawlde  basto.  for  the  benefit  of 
thoee  who  might  be  traveUnc  fnun  coast 
to  eaaalk  aonebody  sbooldlnep  a  filling 
atalloii  open  after  addnight  so  that,  if  a 
■MO  koa  to  pick  hto  wife  and  eUldien  up 
te  00  visit  a  siek  iMthsr  or  somothing  of 
that  aort.  ka  akoidd  be  able  to  pei  gas  hi 
ntoaeantnr.  zathar  than  have  everybody 
nnfc  dawn  at  •  o'doek  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  FAKMm.  That  to  highly  essential 

Mir.  LOMO.  Whom  shouU  we  tanpoae 
that  requbemoit  on  if  we  want  to  re- 
)  that  somebody  keep  hto  llOtag  sta- 
nioB  after  mldniahtr  CBioakl  we 
that  on  one  small  hiwinfeniiiBii 
MnnDthnpoaaitonothenf 

Mr.  FAHHXM.  NO,  it  would  be  impracti- 
callaaayltet. 

Mr.  homa.  WouU  U  not  be  f  easitaJe  to 
say  that  any  mmJot  cempany  that  haa  a 
"Mfw"™!  number  of  stations  should  be 
nqBdndlo  keep  eome  of  Ibem  open  on  an 
Intetatete  highway  system,  as  a  condi< 
tioB  of  httxm  of  that  siae  and  i««g»i«t^Tiif 
■md  bstag  in  mora  phaaes  of  buskiess 
than  onef  That  betaig  the  ease;  diould  we 
na*  aay  they  are  the  onea  who  ought  to 
try  to  aserBlBa  the  reoMuibllity  of  seeing 
that  one  rtayed  open  aU  night? 

Mr.  FAJOmr.  niay  can  stand  ttie  loss 
that  mlgbt  oaenr  fram  havtac  mneona 
open  all  night,  and  they  wmiM  have  al*- 
ttona  Mwtlght  piek  up  that 

Mk.  LOMO.  Is  that  not  Just 

priea  wapay  for  deelinlng 

right  to  beMg.  tai  some  sttoatlou? 

Mr.  FAaXDV.  That  to  righl  When  we 

thto  aamnlmant  saya.^'not- 

r  any  other  pNfvtolan  of  iMv. 

tewM  far  any  maior  producer  to  own  or 


Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  thto 
•mwMlment  proceeds  on  the  theory  that 
if  a  spoonful  of  castor  oU  to  good  for 
you.  a  barrd  of  it  would  be  a  lot  better. 
So  if .  by  limiting  the  number  of  stations 
that  a  company  can  own— I  think  that 
voukl  be  a  pood  thing.  I  have  sponsored 
a  bin.  may  I  say.  to  do  that,  and  would 
vote  t€g  It  if  it  were  not  in  a  context 
where  it  might  prevent  thto  r^fftlng  nat- 
ural gas  bill  from  becoming  law. 

U  we  look  in  terms  of  the  kind  of 
thing  we  ought  to  be  trying  to  do,  we 
ought  to  be  carefully  working  to  help 
the  small  retailer,  to  hfdp  protect  hto 
place  in  the  market,  to  regulre  companies 
perhaps  to  reduce  the  number  of  stations 
that  they  own  or  control,  ^t  thto  meat- 
ax  thing,  as  Z  say.  thto  klea  of  being 
able  to  make  a  case  irtiere  a  teaspoon 
of  caster  oU  wouM  be  good,  therefore, 
raqimlng  a  fcUow  to  drink  a  barrel  of  it. 
rmOr  goea  altogether  too  far. 

Z  hope  that  we  would  reserve  thto  type 
of  thing  for  something  that  could  have 
the  thoughtful  oonskleratlon  of  a  com- 
mlttee.  where  the  kind  of  things  that  Z 
have  mentioned  have  been  discussed.  Z 
ngrat  to  say  they  have  not  even  been 
mentloped  tay  the  proponents  of  thto 
amendment. 

Mr.  FANNZN.  Ihe  distin^ruished  Sen- 
ator team  Louisiana  has  broui^t  out 
sane  very  Important  matters  in  connec- 
tion with  thto  amendment  No  one  has 
apeken  out  for  onaU  bustaiess  or  the  tai- 
depeadents  mora  than  the  distinguished 
ehalmian  of  our  Oonunittee  on  Finance. 
Hb  has  continnally  taken  Into  considera- 
tion the  tax  aspects  of  the  eflfect  on  the 
■naU  businesBman  and  on  the  Independ- 
ent eoaipanies.  Z  know  he  has  worked 
for  amendments  that  did  give  special 
ineference  to  the  independents.  Z  aii^t 
he  would  continue  to  do  that  In  (HTposing 
tha  amendment  he  to  opposing,  he  is 
following  through  with  hto  theory  that 
w«  can  help  small  business  without  tear- 
ing Ug  bustaiess  down. 

It  to  not  the  Idea  that  we  are  going 
to  benefit  by  tearing  Ug  business  down. 
We  are  going  to  aflTeet  the  smaU  inde- 
PWMtonts.  zn  fact,  in  most  «««tftnffg.  we 
arepBtog  to  make  it  very  much  more 
difleult  for  them. 

Mr.  LOMO.  z  want  to  make  It  dear 
that  Z  would  favor  a  carefully  considered 
measure  «ieh  as  we  did  fbr  the  small 
Mitomobile  dealers.  I  would  also  favor 
a  carefully  considered  measure  that 
would  say,  peiliaps.  the  ~««pftnlfa  could 
BOl  own  or  control  more  than  ao  percent 


of  ibelT  retail  outlets  and  providing  for 
pMtaal  divestltare  of  a  makir  eomnu» 
back  to  that  point  Botttds  tSSS 
type  of  approadi.  without  oonaideitatt 
•oy  <rf  Oie  other  aspects  ot  the  proMeeu 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  bad  mistake! 

Ifir.  FANNZN.  Z  agree,  -nje  Senator 
from  Loulskuia  knows  that  the  Commit. 
tee  (m  the  Judiciary  to  considering  lesis. 
kUkm  atthto  ttane.  and  hi  hto  Committee 
on  Finance,  whldi  he  chatars,  we  could 
copgtder  legislation  that  would  have  a 
great  deal  of  effect  on  what  should  be 
dona  In  regard  to  taxation;  also  what 
oouU  be  done  of  asstotance  to  the  Inde- 
pendent apvni,tor.  Of  course,  other  com- 
mittees win  conskler  these  other  f  acton 
But  at  thto  ttane,  we  would  tear  apart  the 
very  fabric  of  our  petroleum  Industry  by 
taking  thto  action.  It  to  going  to  be 
devastathur. 

^^Mr-  ZONO.  wm  the  Senator  agree  that 
thto  amendment  could  do  nothing  but 
create  chaos  in  the  industry  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  PANNZN.  Absolute  chaos. 

Mr.  LONQ.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
how  much  more  oil  and  gas  that  is  going 
to  get  us,  chaotic  conditions  In  the 
industry? 

Mr,  PANNZN.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
talkfcig  about  one  type  of  integration 
now.  verticaL  Zf  we  talk  about  horizontal 
It  comes  under  the  same  category  of 
moneys  needed.  Zf  the  companies  do  not 
have  the  (^portunlty  to  do  what  is  pro- 
hibited In  thto  amendment — here,  they 
cannot  be  a  producer  and  then  go  ahead 
and  have  a  good  maiiceting  procedtve.  a 
good  manner  of  handling  their  product— 
an  thto  means  higher  prices  for  c<m- 
sTuners. 

Thto  to  something  we  have  talked  about 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance,  what  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  Intangible  drilliiig 
ooste.  things  of  that  nature,  depletitm 
aUowances.  If  we  prohibit  these  com- 
panies from  having  the  profits,  the  earn- 
ings, which  they  can  invest  In  those  risk 
enterprises,  who  Is  going  to  Invest  In 
them? 

They  have  the  expertise  to  drilL  They 
know  what  it  costs.  They  are  wining  to 
take  the  risks  and  they  are  dcdng  most 
of  the  woric.  We  wiU  talk  later  about  the 
hortsontal.  but  Just  as  a  matter  of  illus- 
tration, at  Geyservllle.  the  largest  gee- 
thermal  production  in  the  world  of  elec- 
tricity, the  oil  compfinles  developed  that 
field. 

Mr.  OARY  HART.  WiU  the  S«iator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  it  not  propose  one 
more  thing? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  horlamtaL  We 
are  talking  about  another  amendment 

Mr.  LONQ.  Let  us  took  at  what  we 
should  be  doing  to  get  more  production. 
We  ought  to  be  Interesting  peopto  In  In- 
vesttaig  to  thto  todustry.  if  we  make 
companies  divest  themselves,  that  scares 
everybody  from  tavesting  in  thto  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  FANNZN.  The  stock  market  to  in 
teouble.  Zt  would  be  to  greatn-  trouble 
if  thto  goes  through.  We  eould  see  the 
drop  to  ttie  price  of  many  stocks  imme- 
diately. 

^^'  '^''O-  T*»«  Senate  voted,  and  I 
Hunk  unwtoely.  one,  to  put  the  Federal 
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Oovemment  into  competition — In  the 
jttckscm  amendment — with  the  compa- 
nies In  their  drilUng  operations,  to  drill- 
ing operations,  to  drilUng  for  oil  and  gas. 
They  have  voted  for  that  already. 

Having  voted  to  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  competition  with  them,  it 
then  proposed  to  separate  the  drilltog 
operations  from  all  their  other  <H>era- 
tions,  separate  them  all  for  the  kill.  Who 
is  going  to  put  their  money  Into  It? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  IX)NG.  Furthermore,  having 
scared  off  aU  the  outside  tovestors,  we 
then  scare  the  people  in  the  bustoess. 
We  say,  "You  cannot  take  the  money 
from  your  filling  stations  and  put  it  to, 
you  cannot  take  it  from  the  pipelines  and 
put  it  to,  you  cannot  take  it  from  the 
refintog  profits  and  put  that  Into  your 
drilling  operation;  you  can  just  not  get 
toe  money." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Right. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  alternatives  does 
that  leave  but  to  come  along  with  what 
otoer  people  are  advocating,  to  say,  "In- 
dustry cannot  do  it,  they  do  not  have  the 
money,  so  we  will  have  to  nationalize." 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Will  the  Senator 
yidd? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  The  Senator  is  ra- 
tionalizing that  all  these  independent 
energy  companies  do  not  have  the  money 
for  finding  new  gas.  One  question  I  have 
is  why  is  it  that  75  or  80  percent  of  M 
toe  new  gas  Is  foimd  by  these  independ- 
ents, not  the  majors? 

Two,  why  Is  it  that  Atlantic -Richfield 
owns  controlling  interest  in  27  nonpetro- 
leum  holdings,  Cities  Service  in  30  non- 
petroleum  holdings,  Continental  to  22 
nonpetroleum  holdtogs,  and  Gulf  to  50? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  There  is  nothtog 
wrong  with  it,  but  it  is  not  oil  and  gas. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  answer  the  question 
first? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  shall  give  the  answer  to 
the  last  question  first. 

One,  we  have  made  it  more  profitable 
to  go  into  other  endeavors.  Two,  we  are 
scaring  them  to  death  that  if  they  stay 
in  this  bustoess,  they  are  going  to  be 
nationalized.  That  Is  No.  1. 

No.  2,  why  Is  it  that  the  independents 
make  more  discoveries  ttian  the  majors? 
Because  there  are  10,000  of  them,  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  sheer  numbers — 10,000  of 
them  out  there  punching  holes  away.  We 
cannot  overcome  the  enterprise  of  10,000 
people  going  out  and  drilling.  But  to  de- 
velop those  things  require.s  tremendous 
amounts  of  capital. 

When  a  little  fellow  goes  out  and  finds 
something,  what  he  tends  to  do — tax  con- 
siderations and  all  tovolved — ^Is  to  seU 
that  field  for  a  capital  gato,  take  hto 
profit  and  go  out  and  look  for  more  oil. 
Who  is  he  gotog  to  seU  it  to?  He  seUs  it 
to  a  major  company,  and  tliey  put  up 
the  money  to  do  the  drilling  and  develop- 
ing. 

Half  the  time,  even  if  he  driUs  an 
explwatory  weU,  he  has  "bottom  hde" 
money  from  a  major  company  which 
says,  "You  go  out  there,  driU  for  oil.  We 


will  put  some  money  tato  helptog  you 
drUl.  If  you  find  something,  we  wlU  talk 
about  bujring  it  from  you." 

So  what  you  are  doing  with  the  amend- 
ment here  to  to  cut  off  aU  the  money  to 
do  all  those  things  to  help  the  little  tode- 
pendent  go  out  and  drill,  develop,  to  help 
develop  and  get  the  field  so  that  the 
money  cannot  be  directed  toto  it. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  AU  these  Uttle  com- 
panies the  Senator  to  talktog  about — 
Exxon,  for  example,  with  $42  billion  and 
Mobil— even  after  you  divide  it  between 
production,  transportation,  refintog, 
and  markettog.  they  are  still  going  to  be 
two  of  the  biggest  corporations  to  the 
world.  They  are  not  going  to  be  capital- 
starved.  The  same  applies  to  the  15  new 
vadts.  These  are  not  little,  timid,  fright- 
ened companies  that  are  afraid  to  go  out 
and  drill  an  oil  well. 

Mr.  LONG.  They  will  still  have  some 
money  after  you  get  through  breaking 
them  up.  Where  to  the  additional  capi- 
tal gomg  to  come  from  when  people  are 
seetog  that  they  are  being  divested  now, 
and  next  they  will  be  nationalized?  They 
will  be  sasong  that  the  Government  has 
already  done  so,  the  Senate  has  already 
voted  to  put  them  to  the  bustoess  of 
ccxnpetltive  drilltog  and,  if  you  are  going 
to  invest  money  to  the  oil  todustry,  where 
do  you  think  you  are  gotog  to  put  it,  to 
the  drilUng  end  of  it  where  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  have  already  voted  to  com- 
pete with  you  to  doing  that,  a  tax-free 
Government  corporation  competing  to 
drilling  with  you,  or  to  go  over  toto  the 
maiiceting  end  of  it  and  the  refinery  end 
where  it  looks,  at  least  for  now,  as 
though  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
gotog  to  run  you  out  of  business. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  What  to  the  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Did  I  Just  hear  the 
Senator  say  that  one  of  the  priiudpal 
methods  of  drilling  now  to  the  major 
cmnpanies  will  go  out  and  put  what  the 
Senator  called  "bottom  hole"  money  toto 
a  small  todependent  refintog  company? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  did  not  say  refining.  I  said 
drilUng. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  "If  you  find 
something,  we  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  buytog  it"?  There  to  nothing  to 
this  biU  that  prohlblte  that  If  thto  bill 
passes,  thto  amendment  passes,  that  will 
put  to 

Mr.  FANNIN.  All  It  prohibits  is  the 
company  wiU  not  be  able  to  do  it  any 
more  because  they  wIU  not  have  any 
money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Wait  a  mtoute. 
What  the  Senator  to  saying 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  know  what  the  Senator 
to  saying.  They  are  not  going  to  have  the 
rtok  capital  available  to  what  I  am  saytog. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  the  Senator  to 
saying  to  they  will  not  have  the  money  to 
do  it.  What  the  Senator  to  saying  aivar- 
ently  to  when  they  have  to  give  up  the 
driUtog  and  production  aspect  they  are 
givtog  up  the  most  important  aspect. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  they  have  to  give  up 
drilling,  which  starto  with  the  production 
of  oil,  their  profito  go. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  potot  out 
why — the  Senator  to  sajing  they  will  not 
have  the  money  if  we  spUt  off  drilling 
from  their  other  aspecto  and  they  kept 
th^r  other  aspecte,  and  the  Senator  from 
Loutoiana  says  a  common  method  now 
with  a  major  company  to  putting  to 
"bottom  hole"  money,  putttog  money  tato 
small  companies  and  hoptog  to  buy  the 
oil  after  they  get  it. 

What  I  am  saytog  to  Exxon  or  Mobil 
wIU  still  have  money,  which  to  now  being 
tovested,  to  do  the  same  thtog  appar- 
ently they  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Thto  to  gotog  to  prevent 
them  from  havtog  an  totegrated  to- 
dustry. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  way  it  stands  now  a 
company  can  take  aU  of  Ito  resources, 
whether  It  to  making  the  money  out  of 
retcdllng.  transportation,  refining,  or 
producing,  It  can  take  aU  of  it  whatever 
it  to  making,  and  It  can  tovest  the  money 
to  do  any  one  of  those  things. 

As  I  stated,  what  oftentimes  haniens 
to  an  todependent  wiU  go  out  with  a  con- 
tribution from  a  nujor  company;  often- 
thnes  he  wiU  drffl  to  an  area  where  a 
major  company  has  some  leases.  Some- 
times he  will  drlU  on  leases  farmed  out 
fnmi  the  major  company,  and  he  wIU  find 
smnethlng. 

For  tax  purposes,  and  also  because  of 
the  shortage  of  capital,  thto  independent 
will  seU  what  he  finds  to  a  major  com- 
pany, and  they  will  do  the  drilUng  to  de- 
vdop  that  field  or  else  they  wlU  go  to  as 
partners  with  him  and  put  up  half  the 
money  to  go  to  and  drm  the  rest  of  It  on 
shares. 

None  of  that  could  be  done  under  thto 
amendmoit  You  might  Itod  some  other 
way  of  doing  bustoess. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  I  want  to  know  what 
to  thto  amendment  would  prevent  that 
from  happening? 

Mr.  LONG.  A  very  simide  thing  because 
it  says  you  cannot  be  to  the  fining  station 
business,  you  cannot  be  to  the  reftoery 
business.  3^ou  cannot  be  to  the  transpor- 
teti<m  bustoess  of  oU  and  have  any  pro- 
ductton,  so  you  caimot  take  any  money 
from  that  and  put  that  toto  producing. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  thto  cute  off  the 
top  15  major  oil  companies  from  being 
totegnted 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Let  me  finish.  If  It 
cuts  off  their  crude  producing  operations 
they  are  stlU  going  to  be  the  top  15  crude 
oil  producers  to  the  world.  They  are  not 
gotog  to  be  smaU  companies.  They  are 
gotog  to  be  able  to  tovest  in  "bottom 
hole"  money,  aiid  be  able  to  help  inde- 
pendent drlUers  Just  like  they  are  dotag 
now.  Thto  amendment  does  not  affect  re- 
lations among  companies  at  the  crude 
production.  It  to.  to  fact,  a  mlsleadtog 
statement  to  say  that  thto  amendment 
prevento  that  from  happentog. 

Mr.  LONG.  Year  to  and  year  out  the 
average  for  that  todustry  to  that  they 
hope  to  make  about  a  10-percent  prtrflt 
after  taxes.  How  do  they  hope  to  do  It? 
They  hope  to  make  it  about  a  10- percent 
profit  on  production,  a  profit  on  trans- 
portation, and  about  a  10-percent  profit 
on  markettog  and  reftoing.  every  step  of 
the  way.  llukt  to  how  they  try  to  do  busi- 
ness. If  they  could  not  do  business  that 
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war  la  any  one  of  thooe  aecmente— under 
we  tM—  Ham  of  cai>ital  tliMcy  which.  2 
am  mie.  the  Senator  knows  of.  in  a  caU- 

^!i  ?!2!J^'."«*«'  *•  «»P«stod  to  flow 
away  from  that  Mgment  that  k  making 
len  and  into  the  cegment  that  Is  maUnA 
more.  -.—au. 

What  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
nchtaow  is  productioD.  and  this  amoid- 
ment  woaM  prevent  those  companies,  big 
tbooiai  they  may  be  In  their  segment  of 
their  ^letatlon.  from  putting  that  money 
into  their  drilling  operations,  and  that  is 
where  we  need  it  the  most. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  could  lend  the 
money  Just  as  they  do  now.  They  can 
put  up  their  "bottom  hole"  money   ther 

would  buy  the  oil  the  drlUers  pro<hiie.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  driUeis  are  not  go- 
mg  to  be  in  tha  production  or  transpor- 
taUon  or  retafltog  end  of  it  They  ai« 
soing  to  have  to  sell  it  to  the  giants. 

1^.  U>Na.  The  Senator  says  they 
can  lend  the  money  to  somebody.  WeU.  it 
Just  might  be  better  to  gointo  dotag 
somettJng  dse  than  what  the  Senator 
OMcrlbod.  They  wm  say.  "it  looks  like 
aniamtOj  the  aoTenuBent  does  not 
want  us  to  stay  in  the  drilling  business 
*o  let  us  stay  out  of  it" 

The  next  thing  is  we  wHI  have  another 
amendment  by  the  Senator  fnan  Colo- 
rado to  say.  "You  cannot  even  go  on  an 

f^S?*  ^'^  **  ^*»«"  t^  Ctovemment 
teOs  us  they  do  not  want  to  do  it  let  us 

I?^  **?"  •*  ***•**"  *««*  "^  »*»y  out  of 
it  and  so  they  wm  stay  out  o<  it  They 
will  say.  "We  will  stay  in  mtfchandis- 
tog.  we  will  stay  in  tranHxvtatlon  and 
not  have  anythtog  to  do  with  more  drill- 
toc  leave  that  alone." 

If  you  look  at  the  figures  on  produc- 
tion—I  am  not  talktog  Arabia  now.  I  am 
J»lWn«  about  productkn  in  the  United 
BUtos— even  now  the  profits  in  tiie  pro- 
duction end  are  slightly  above  the  aver- 
age for  all  maoufaeturing  anyway,  lliey 
•re  not  nearly  as  high  as  they  ought  to 
be  to  have  the  drUling  opeiations.  You 
ought  to  be  drilling  three  times  as  many 
weBs  as  you  are  doing  now.  You  fellows 
uvdotog  everything  you  can  these  days 

tokeq^  »  from  happening.  I  do  not  know 
why.  but  you  are  doing  it  when  you  ought 
to  be  toying  to  encourage  these  people 
to  produce  a  great  deal  more  instead  of 
doing  exactly  the  opposite. 

The  Senate  has  voted  to  have  the  Ped- 
oal  Oovemment  go  toto  the  bustoess  of 
Mffltag  ftv  oU  and  gas  to  competition 
With  those  irbo  are  drilling  for  it  right 
now.  It  has  already  done  that  How 
much  more  does  it  have  to  do?  Divest 
them  all  of  their  other  assets,  separate 
them  from  other  parts  of  their  compa- 
^?  If  you  ask  tbe  court  to  order  dives- 
titure where  the  court  has  the  power  to 

SPJ**  *^  J"**«»  **"  "y-  "J*  there  any- 
thing else  I  can  do  prior  to  ordering 
them  to  divest,  if  so.  I  will  do  It" 

Why?  Even  the  courts  will  tell  you 
It  is  a  very,  very  harsh  remedy.  It  is  a 
very  harsh  way  to  treat  anybody. 

What  is  wrong  about  these  people 
owning  a  fining  station?  That  could  be 
Sjwwme.  It  can  also  be  done  to  a  way 
»at  neatly  benefits  the  public  such  as 

""  ^^■•y-  "^«  can  sell  a  tot  gas  if 

■tattoos  wm  sell  it  at  a  tewr 

~  At  that  potot  the  independent 
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merchant  raises  cain  about  it  He  does 

not  want  to  cut  that  price,  and  I  can 

understand  why. 

He  does  not  want  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  personnel  he  hires  In  the  flU- 
Ing  stoticm,  he  wants  to  make  all  the 
profit  he  can.  and  I  understand  his  prob- 
iaa.  I  sympathise  with  It  But  how  can  a 
company  hold  down  the  price  at  wliich 
its  gas  Is  selling— and  they  do  it  aU  the 
ume,  and  they  are  doing  it  right  now— 
how  can  they  do  that  if  they  cannot  have 
WV  control  over  any  retaU  outlets?  I 
thtok  the  answer  to  what  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  do  and  wliat  the  Senator  speak- 
ing Is  saying  is  somewhere  in  between  the 
two,  but  that  is  not  what  we  are  going 
to  vote  on.  I  think  the  answer  Is  to  say 
you  cannot  expand  or  Increase  your  h<dd- 
togs  in  the  stations.  You  can  reduce  it 
but  not  require  them  to  divest  themselves 
completely. 

Ur.  ABOUREZK.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  the  major  oU  companies 
would  hoki  down  the  price  of  gasoline 
sold  by  their  retailers? 

Mr.  U>NO.  Doing  It  right  now. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  just  walked  out  of 
aa  anUtrust  hearing  where  the  vice  pres- 
ident of  Union  Oil  Co.  was  telling  me  on 
the  stand  that  the  Union  does  not  tell 
the  retailers  what  price  to  charge  They 
say  that  they  seU  their  gasoUne  to  the 
retailers  and  the  retailers  set  their  own 
lirice. 

Mr.  LONO.  Welcome  to  the  club 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Who  are  we  to  be- 
lieve? 

Mr.  lONO.  I  have  been  holdtog  hear- 
togs  of  that  sort  for  20  years.  I  was  on 
toe  Small  Business  Committee  when  It 
first  went  toto  business.  I  resigned  from 
It  2  years  ago.  I  was  chairman  about  12 
years  myself.  I  know  what  they  say. 

Ihose  people  do  not  want  to  get  to  a 
controversy  about  the  anUtrust  laws  and 
they  wm  tell  us.  "No,  we  do  not  control 
the  price  of  our  product"  but  those  peo- 
ple know  the  product  is  selling  at  too 
hlaai  a  price;  they  wm  lose  sales  and  they 
wm  have  a  surplus.  They  are  going  to 
loee  money  to  refln«a1es;  they  are  going 
to  lose  money  in  tranQwrtotlon:  they 
have  a  much  greater  toterest  to  It  than 
tte  average  filling  station  owner.  In 
other  words,  moving  that  gas  toto  the 
consumers'  tanks. 

What  do  they  do?  They  have  their  own 
stations  and  through  that  If  it  Is  a  serv- 
ice station  with  services  provided,  they 
provide  the  best  service  one  wm  find  any- 
where. If  it  is  a  low-cost  station,  only  one 
person  in  there,  people  fill  their  own 
tank.  The  effect  of  the  competition  of  the 
conipany  on  the  stations,  on  the  others 
pushes  that  price  down. 

I  hope  the  Senator  has  found  out  about 
that  because  I  met  with  those  people  to 
my  home  town  of  New  Orleans,  and 
everywhere  else  in  this  country  and  have 
seen  them  cry  bitter  tears  about  the  fact 
that  the  ccanpany  was  holdtog  down  the 
price.  They  thought  they  ought  to  get  a 
12^»nt  markup  and  the  company  would 
not  let  them  have  8.  not  that  the  com- 
pany told  them,  but  to  its  own  stations  to 
competition  with  them,  sometimes  across 
the  street  selling  that  product  4  cents 

^5?-  5P.I^  "*^*  ^°^**  ^  tliat  they 
would  hold  It  down. 
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Right  now.  take  that  petition  the  Sen. 
ator  from   Colorado  Just  put  to   to^ 
Kwpan.  I  hope  he  knows  that  the  prin- 
cipal concern  and  the  principal  cobL 
platot  of  the  retail  peopleriSt  noi 
Uwse  independents,  is  tba.i  these  mtAoi 
companies  are  reductog  Uie  number  of 
people  at  ttiese  stations:  tiiey  are  reduc- 
tog the  markup  at  the  station,  they  are 
reducing  tank  wagon  prices.  squeesUu 
down  the  20-cent  margto,  and  the  priM 
when  it  gets  to  the  consumer's  tank  and 
that  Is  sometiilng  ttiat  Is  bitterly  resented 
by  the  todependent  retailers  and  I  un- 
derstand why. 

^J^^  do  not  want  to  lay  off  some  of 
their  people.  They  do  not  want  to  reduce 
their  profits.  I  understand  how  they  feel 

Does  ttie  Senator  recaU  when  we  had 
the  iHice  control  situation,  we  had  the 
independents  fighting  bitterly  to  have  a 
higher  markup  tiian  the  price  control 
people  wanted  them  to  have,  even  though 
the  major  companies  were  content  to  go 
along  with  It  That  Is  part  of  the  overall 
picture. 

I  am  for  small  bustoess.  I  prefer  small 
bustoess  to  big  business  and  my  record 
wm  prove  that.  I  would  be  the  last  man 
to  say  big  bustoess  Is  aU  wrong  and  small 
business  is  aU  right  SmaU  bustoess  has 
some  defecte  Just  like  the  others. 

Bfr.  GARY  HART.  Wm  the  Senator 
yield? 

Nobody  Is  arguing  that  big  bustoess  is 
aU  wrong.  What  we  want  is  competitton. 
The  Senator  talked  about  the  inde- 
pendents. When  the  first  squeeee  to  the 
gas  market  occurred  to  Denver— I  thtnk 
It  was  the  summer  of  1970  or  1971— an 
assistant  attorney  general  to  the  State 
of  Colorado  testified  before  a  Senate 
committee  that  there  was  only  one  way 
to  account  for  that:  The  todependents 
were  underseUing  the  majors,  thereby 
squeezing  them  out. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  to 
D«iver  during  the  first  gasoline  short- 
age In  this  country  and  what  has  gone 
on  throughout  the  country  for  years 

B4r.  LONO.  The  Senator  is  looking  at  a 
man  who  understands  what  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  I  would  not  be  a  Senator 
today  if  my  f  atho-  had  not  been  squeesed 
out  by  Standard  Ofl  years  ago.  and  at 
the  same  time,  having  fought  those 
people  and  been  elected  to  office  wito 
them  contributing  and  doing  what  toey 
could  to  defeat  me. 

I  think  one  should  be  falrmtoded 
enough  to  recognize  that  even  a  Wtod 
hog  finds  an  acorn  once  to  a  while. 

Big  business  has  been  known  to  do 

some  good  things  as  well  as  bad  things. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The   PREsroma   officer,   who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  On  Senator  Mans- 
nxLD'8  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  HAHk  ki  Jj.  Five  mtontes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yldd  5  mtoutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  made  two  potote  that  concerned 
him  very  much  indeed.  He  *«oini^  that 
when  this  amendment  passes— If  it  does 
not  pass  today  it  Is  going  to  pass  very 
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shortly  I  am  convtoced — that  the  share- 
holders would  take  a  terrible  beating, 
that  the  stock  would  depreciate  to  value 
and  that  it  would  further  disrupt  the 
stock  market. 

I  would  like  to  mention  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  at  least  two  cases. 
one  of  which  is  many  years  ago  to  the 
early  part  of  this  century  when  Teddy 
Roosevelt  with  a  great  deal  of  focesight 
iN-c^e  up  the  Standard  Oil  trust 

I  am  sure  that  very  much  the  same 
arguments  were  made  at  that  time 
against  breaking  up  the  trust  that  are 
made  against  this  very  modest  divesti- 
ture measure. 

The  history  of  the  stock  market  was 
roughly  as  follows:  The  market  fell  off 
about  27  percent  because  times  were  not 
good,  but  the  stock  acquired  by  the 
holders  at  the  Standard  Oil  trust  at  the 
same  time  ran  against  the  trend  of  the 
market  and  went  up  at  least  10  percent. 

That  is  one  example.  I  ccm  take  an- 
other example  from  more  recent  history, 
and  titis  tovolved  a  divestiture  which  was 
In  settiement  of  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission coraplatot. 

In  that  particular  situation,  Georgia 
Padflc  set  up  a  subsidiary  called  Louisi- 
ana Pacific,  and  to  own  the  property  to 
be  divested. 

The  parent  company,  Georgia  Pacific, 
then  declared  the  stock  to  Louisiana 
Pacific  to  their  stockholders. 

The  value  of  the  stock,  that  is  the 
stock  of  the  two  companies  as  exposed 
to  the  stock  of  the  one  c<Hnpany  before 
because  of  the  divestiture,  rose  to  2 
years— and  this  is  a  llttie  more  recent 
history— In  the  years  1973-1974,  tbe 
crlgtoal  150  million  tocreased  to  285  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  WIU  tiie  Senator 
yldd  at  that  point  for  an  additional 
figure?        

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Louisiana  Pacific  Is 
headquartered  to  Portiand.  Oreg.,  ofltees 
for  the  Georgia  Pacific,  over  2 '/a  years 
ago. 

Last  year  it  was  either  the  first  or 
second,  I  am  not  sure,  biggest  lumber 


producer  to  this  country,  one  of  the 
principal  exporters  of  logs,  ample  sup- 
plies of  capital,  and  it  is  doing  very  weU 
Yet,  when  the  suit  was  brought,  there 
were  all  the  same  horrendous  arguments 
about  economic  disaster,  "do  not  break 
up  an  totegrated  giant." 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  addtog  tlu^  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  when 
this  happens,  at  least  the  history  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find,  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  stock  increases. 

So  I  really  do  not  think  we  have  to  be 
too  concerned  about  the  stockholders.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they  are  going 
to  do  very  well. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  potot? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  For  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Now  is  it  the  Senator's  position  to  as- 
sure us  that  the  reason  that  stock  went 
up  in  price  was  because  the  company 
was  divested,  or  might  it  be  for  other 
reasons,  such  as  prices,  the  price  of  tim- 
ber went  up,  or  something  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  assume,  obvi- 
ously, it  could  be  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  LONO.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
know,  then  why  does  he  want  to  make 
that  argument?  If  the  Setuttor  does  not 
know  that  is  not  why  it  went  up,  if  it 
might  have  gone  up  because  of  some- 
thing complete  imrelated.  and  it  prob- 
ably did,  such  as  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  timber,  why  would  the  Senator  want 
to  suggest  that  it  went  up  because  of  the 
divestiture  when  it  mi^t  have  gone  up 
to  spite  of  that  divestiture? 

Mr.  GARY  HART,  wm  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  The  p<rint  is  not 
that  it  went  up  because  of  divestiture, 
but  it  was  not  prc^blted  either,  and  that 
was  how  the  Senator  f  nxn  Louisiana  and 
the  SenatM-  from  Arizona  were  making 
the  point.  One  divests  the  o<Hnpanles,  the 
capital  wm  flee,  the  stockholders  are 
damaged,  no  money,  where  Is 

The  PRESIDING  OWICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 


Mr.   GARY   HART.   My  omeague  is 

pointing  out  instances  where  that  has 
not  happened. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  under- 
stand that  it  might  very  well  be  that 
somebody  ordered  divestiture  and  then 
after  they  ordered  divestiture  they  found 
a  goldmine  on  the  property,  so  the  stock 
went  up  in  value  even  though  they  were 
required  to  divest?  Does  the  Senator 
quarrel  with  my  statement  when  I  said 
that  any  court  in  the  land  asked  to  re- 
quire somebody  to  divest  wm  do  that 
only  as  a  last  resort  on  the  theory  that 
that  is  a  very,  very  harsh  remedy? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  asking 
a  different  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  certainly  relevant 
That  is  rdevant 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  assume  that 
a  court  would  order  It  if  it  ttM  that  a 
vlidation  of  the  ai^trust  laws  had  that 
remedy  requirement. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  the  point  is,  does  the 
Smator  know  that  the  court  can  order 
any  one  of  several  things?  They  can  or- 
der a  company  to  cease  and  desist  a 
practice.  They  can  order  any  one  of 
many  things,  including  divestiture.  Di- 
vestiture is  the  last  one  they  wm  order 
because  it  is  a  very,  very  harsh  remedy. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  If  the  Soiator  wants  to 
discuss  this,  will  he  discuss  It  on  his 
time?  We  have  a  limited  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  have  any  time. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recobb  a  table  which  Is 
entitled  "Selected  Spinefls:  The  Change 
of  Market  Package  Value  as  Compared 
to  Change  of  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
Averages,"  which  relates  the  increase  to 
total  value  following  spinoffs.  It  includes 
examples,  ranging  from  1949  to  1973. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  potots 
out,  other  things  can  take  place,  but  it 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  to  al- 
most every  instance  the  value  of  thfe 
aggregate  stock  is  Increased. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
printed  to  the  Rzcokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Recor»,  as 
follows: 
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AJ£;,.^;SSf^it.'^,J?**'****'L"'°'°  .  Mr.PACKWOOD.ButltwasadlvesU-  that  aU  divestitures  are  bad.  We  can  now 

Ariraia  said  there  would  not  be  any  ture.  argue  over  this  one  and  whether  or  i^ 

^SSZ^J^r^^"^"^  I  am  sun*  he  Mr.  LONG.  That  was  a  good  decision.  i?te  g<^'  rSTtSt^f'ScS  L?l2d 

^^PS?*"*  ""^  '  '^"^  "*'•  *<*  P°*°*  ^*"  *«  ^  '^oubt  about  that.  i  yield  the  floor 

S.S^!l!5£2'"£l???„tr**f?*?*^"        **!;   PACKWOOD.   I  have  no   other        Mr.  LONO.  Will  the  Senator  yield  1 
tenor  Oomnuttee  hearings  of  last  year    questions.  minute ' 

I!?S«^JS!i^"^^*^®lT®"  ***        ^    BARTLETT.    WiD    tiie    Senator  Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

™S^l2^S.if'S!*°®""-^li^  ^^^,^'  Mr.  LONG.  It  te  a  very  simple  propo- 

SSf^rJS^i^-i?"  were  to  orlgl-        Mr.   ABOUREZK.   Will   ttie   Senator  siUon.  When  Congress  has  passed  a^ 

^SSKS'*°'*^*K°**r*?*!*™!-  '«»»»  Oregon  yield  for  one  ottier  point?  law  and  the  courte  implemStk  thStS 

nate  to  Houston  and  the  other  to  termi-        Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes.  good.  It  is  a  good  lawamdoroner  iiXwT 

SS^tllf^l^SLSr.  *«,°S*°"«»y.  Mr.  ABOUREZK.  lUe  point  needs  to  ment  of  a  fSS  iw  te  g^'lS?  toe" 
n^stonttal  tavwtmttts.  two  of  them  at  be  made  Uiat  antttinist  suits  rarely  ask  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  By  the  way  tt 
^  S!fl J^  question  jpas  asked  by  for  divestiture.  That  is  why  the  courts  ran  into  a  filibuster  here  on  the  Senate 
SS;  ^S^  S?*S^  *"i  *?"  "P*^  ^^*  hesitate  to  provide  that  kind  of  a  rem-  floor.  I  guess  the  Senator  knows  tiiat.  Or 
^^J^V^  ♦K-f^^i^  *°,?'**^.'  ^®  ^-  ""^^  *'"®  °***  «°*^  *<»  ««<^*»e  a  case  does  he?  That  legislation  was  carefully 
IS^  ^!5J^  1?*^  would  not  Tlie  with  a  remedy  Uiat  is  not  asked  for  in  considered  in  both  Houses.  There  is  noto- 
ultnity  obviously  had  a  purchase  con-  the  prayer  of  ttie  lawsuit.  That  happens  ing  new  about  that. 
^I!!^^  ,^  ?*  ***  *"**•  **"'  ****  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  things  that  the  Careful  legislation  in  the  area  un- 
"^yy^P  " JSSl  "i°®  ^^  separate.  antifarust  division  asks  for  in  these  law-    doubtedly  could  do  good.  But  that  did 

i-^2!:?"''^?^*."^^*l"*^°°'****^  ™***-  '"^*'  ^  why  one  can  stand  there  not  require  everybody  to  divest  It  just 
iLS?r!Li?^tw*"  ^  comtay  to  and  claim  Uiat  it  does  not  happen  very  required  in  a  limited  situation  tiiat  some- 
Doua  a  pyatoe  If  there  tea  known  de-  often.  But  it  does  happen,  and  it  does  one  divest,  specifically  Standard  OU  of 
™^  ™  •,52!!?  "«»?y-  n***  ha™  the  economy  when  it  does  hap-    New  Jersey,  and  they  named  thte  one 

tKl  S-SJSSSJTT"**?*  f  response  to  pen.  It  helps  the  economy.  We  have  company.  A  carefully  considered  act  in 
ttBOM^ratebed  Senator  from  Arlaona.     proven  it  time  and  time  again.  thte  area  I  would  expect  to  vote  for  but 

.     ifr  PA?5nStinn  Mr  Pr«.i,*«,f ,  ll^l^.^  the  remainder  of  my  time,    on  somettilng  offered  out  here  on  tiie  floor 

>     ^'USSS^R^J^^^^  .  ^  ^^^^  ^^  *he  Senator  yield  me    of  tiie  Senate.  I  wonder  if  anybody  has 

».-SJ^5!r2r5r*^^™"*'****™**^°**    a  moment  to  respond?  to  mtod  doing  thte  on  thte  bill  or  are 

mV^I?5^2^«  -^       ._  X  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes.  they  Just  offering  it  to  defeat  tiite  natural 

yJ^'  ?:^Syy?9^   ^^  mtautes  now        Mr.  LONO.  That  legislative  act  tiie    gas  bill?  ui«nawinu 

^M^lS'SStii^i^  T  _.  ,..  -     ^  X        Senator  te  talking  about  was  one  of  Uie       The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

mT'  frz^t^-  L.^*^  2  mtoutes.  moot  carefully  considered  laws,  over  a  ator's  1  mtoute  has  expired. 
T^;  FAOTWOOD.  The  Senator  from  long  period  of  time,  that  the  Congress  Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yldd  1  mtoute 
JfT*T°*  u  15?***.»."^'.  divestiture  ever  passed,  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  Mr.  LONG.  Something  offered  on  Uiis 
-Lfw^^  ^?^i  T^  *'  certainly  of  1890,  and  it  should  have  been  passed,  baste  which  will  do  notiiing  more  tiian 
JT^iZUT*  ^  Industey  at  thte  time  What  tiie  Senator  te  talking  about  here  fragment  a  biU  to  get  more  oU  and  gas 
7  T!?  7*^!!L^3!^  '"  divestiture,  te  something  that  te  not  carefully  con-  for  thte  country  te  counterproductive  It 
w**%?»^Sf^j?r^*^°*'  sidered.  where  we  are  not  looktog  at  the    would  be  unwise.  If  that  te  what  the 

— Jr;i.  ^'  «  ^  ,^I?*  'hat  I  alternatives.  The  SenatcMr  says  that  the  Senator  really  has  to  mtod,  I  do  not 
5^i5?  f^  ^  "^^  "•  ^  **"  challenge  people  seldom  ask  for  It.  They  seldom  think  he  would  be  gotog  about  it  this 
Oe  Sawtor  to  show  any  court  that  does    ask  for  it  for  the  reason  that  they  know    way. 

'*°*J*«";;!2~S^  «,    ,^  .^  *^®  *»^^  would  not  order  It  for  the  rea-        Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 

*i^  ^^V??2l.      "^  *^  Senator    son  we  have  discussed  here.  derstand  that  we  have  42  mtoutes  left 

^S!!Lzf  I.  ir'*™**^.°'2S*''**"  The  Senator  has  put  aU  of  ttiese  exam-  on  thte  side.  I  would  like  to  yield  10  mto- 
•qraecMOD.  which  was  a  divestiture  de-  pies  toto  the  Rscoao  that,  according  to  utes  to  the  dtettogutehed  Senator  from 
^^iT^  2^\  'o^,  the  oil  todustry  of  hte  definition,  were  sptooffs.  Oftentimes  Colorado  (Mr.  Gaht  Hwt)  .  10  mtoutes 
VMUUtM  States,  it  was  a  wrong  de-  a  sptoolf  te  something  a  corporation  te  to  the  dtettogulshed  Senator  from  South 
drion.  and  we  wwiW  be  better  off  today  doing  to  cut  its  tax  liability.  Obviously.  I>akota  (Mr.  ABOOTHnt).  lo  mtoutes  to 
hadmandard  OU  of  New  Jersey  not  been  if  tiiat  te  why  Uiey  are  doing  it  it  te  the  dtetingutehed  Senator  from  Colorado 
^5^^»«  «.    ^    1  ,  ''°'*h  more.  (Mr.  Haskell),  and  the  last  10  mtoutes 

thl^l2!!S'  ««Li**^°  ^?Vi^  l!^^  ^  PACKWOOD.  Georgia  Pacific  did  to  Uie  dtetingutehed  Senator  from  Ore- 
—  ™««B«n  antttnwt  law  of  1890.  That  not  like  the  suit,  Uiey  did  not  want  to  8on  (Mr.  Packwood). 
I!IUJif*!2iH7T:  r*^  ^^  ^  *****  ^^  °^  Loutelana  Pacific.  They  fought  Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  ttie 
^JT^*  Jr  "^  survived  to  thte  It  all  the  way.  They  did  not  willingly  Question  before  thte  body  te  why  big  busl- 
!r?:-i^?^S^'*  ^*  "Sf^  *°  ^**  '*"  **^*  *t  up.  But  whether  or  not  the  Sher-  nessmen  hate  competition.  What  te  it 
I^JlT^  !fT**^"  *  ?.5^  **'  *®  "*"  antitrust  law  was  well  or  ill  con-  about  the  nature  of  competing  to  ttie 
mt  laws  of  all  times  and  It  te  a  good  sidered  or  whether  thte  law  te  weU  or  marketplace  that  frightens  peoide  to  big 
«>  <»^^.i^»rv^^  «...  ^  considered,  all  I  want  to  ask  te  about    corporations?  If  stxiieone  can  answer 

*,.^iIzZ^^P^F-  5"*  7"  thedlvesti-    tiie  statement  Uiat  Uie  Senator  made,    that  question  for  me.  I  tiilnk  ttiat  goes 
^JSS^rJ^*i^  dev^opment  of  ttie    ttiat  divestiture  at  tiiat  time  was  good    to  Uie  heart  of  what  ttite  amendment  te 
i£*¥Sj»*^^!'*S.ifT*^^  «    for  tiie  oil  Industry.  The  Senator  te  now    all  about  ««amenamemis 

lfcLOTia»>.  That  was  a  very  wen    aiwitog  ttiat  tiite  particular  divestiture       Hie  Senator  from  Loutelana  te  talking 
'*°"**^****°^  to  bad.  I  do  not  want  ttie  Rkord  to  show    about  ttie  Sherman  Act?Itte  a  brSK 
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pieee  (rf  leddattoa.  It  ha«  done  more  for 
Uie  ftea^enteiKise  system  than  pnhapa 
any  ottwritinasaf  lestalaMaii  in  tfcl»o«i« 
tury.  IhrwMi  lac  'Vlbr  otm  «b  not 
apfOr  tboaaaKBia  prtnelplee  to  the  petao- 
leum  ladustiyt 

It  tenotvccMeatal,  Mr.  President  that 
this  meaeun  labafotettae  Senate  to  19^78. 
It  follows  taaid  upett  the  heels  of  the 
adoption  ot  eanpalgn  flnanelal  Mforms. 
It  is  not  acoMeotaL  The  record  on  tbto 
issue  goes  baeic  aoiuewhew  between  18 
and  38  yeaot.  Tha  record'  on  thte  tesne 
comprlsee  maettiliiff  Ittn  23  vohimea  and 
40.000  pages  of  tsetimony. 

It  is  not  an  ad  hoc,  Ul-considered,  im- 
debated  lame.  B  has  been  bottled  up  to 
the  coouBtttees  ot  the  V.8.  Seaata  and 
of  CoDiPMa  f 6y  one  reason,  and  otm  rea- 
son only:  mat' btlAg  the  power  anf«e»* 
nomie  dettlaatlOB  of  a  handftd  ot  eor- 
ponttoKm  totems  society. 

The  flnt^  tine  we  had  an  oppOTtuni^ 
to  vota  on  flUa  tesue,  on  Oetober  9,  4S 
senatbM  vdi*  for  it  That  is  not  Bl- 
coasIderaUon.  Senators  on  both  sUlee  of 
the  atele  voted  for  it — ^people  Itte  my- 
self, who  believe  to  the  free  enteri»l8e 
system,  wiiofMleve  that  that  system  has 
not  been  an^lied  to  the  oil  industry  to 
this  eounttSF  perhaps  for  its  total  htetoiy. 

ITie  IB^or  28  companies  we  are  talldng 
about  here  dominate  that  whole  indiB- 
try,  because  they  swap  and  share  send 
agree  with  each  other.  They  contnA  the 
marke^aee.  and  contztd  many  of  the 
independents  that  eomsnise  the  last  28 
or  25  pereestit.  ttie  real,  eenotoe  competi- 
tors in  the  petroleam  Indwtry. 

Thte  Issue-has  been  considered  by  the 
commltteee  to  Congress  year  after  year. 
It  summons  the  support,  to  my  Judg- 
ment, of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  thte  country.  It  would  be  t^  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  petndetim 
industry  to  the  lAitted  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  pertiaps  to  the  world.  It  would 
be  the  best  thing  that  could  hanq^en  to 
the  caoqMmiee  themselves.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  ttie  Independent  producers;  and 
in  the  fhial  analyste,  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  consum- 
ers of  thte  country. 

llie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
people  of  ttite  country  are  ready  for  It 
The  arguments  that  are  made  that  these 
poor,  frightened,  timid  littie  companies 
are  going  to  shrivel  up  and  die  te  non- 
sense. The  argument  that  te  made  that 
the  stockholders  will  suffer  te  nonsense. 
If  they  occupy  a  vlaUe  position  to  the 
marketplace;  the  money  wiH  flow  to  those 
industries.  If  they  are  wdl  maimged,  and 
do  not  have  ibe  kind  of  corporate  bu- 
reaucracy that  many  of  these  companies 
do  iiave.  and  they  will  not  lack  for 
capital. 

People  talk  about  bureaucracy  to  the 
Federal  Government  I  do  not  hear  peo- 
ple taikmg  about  bureaucracy  to  Exxon. 
But  yoQ  cannot  tdl  me  that  burled 
in  that  giant  corporation  there  te  not 
a  lot  of  waste  and  toeflidency.  We  want 
to  totroduce  private  enterprise  to  ttiat 
company. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  some  of  the 
holdings  of  Mobil  OS  Co. : 


Bridgewttter  Prodnettons.  Inc..  produc- 
tion of  televteion  series.  100  percent. 

Buffalo  River  Improvement  Corp., 
abaiteBunt  a<  river  pollution,  20  percent 

C^myon  Beef  Carriers,  Inc.,  common 
carrier,  16  percent. 

Forum  Insturance  Co..  insurance,  100 
percent 

Instrumentation  Engmeering,  develop- 
nuDt  of  computerized  teaming  devices,  39 
percent. 

Mato  Elk  Corp.,  holder  of  land  and 
water  rights,  100  percent 

Contatoer  Woodlands.  Inc.,  timber- 
land  transactions,  100  percent. 

Hyran  Conduit  Corp^  Associated  Sand 
and  Gravel.  Rooky  Miountato  Prestress 
Co..  100  pwcent  of  each  of  those  corpo- 
rations. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  tiie  Bcooao  the 
conmleta  list  of  nonpetroleum  tovest- 
ments.  snbwfcihu-ies,  and  affiliates  of  the 
MoMloaCorpL 

Ihcre  betog  no  objection,  the  Itet  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd,  as 
follows: 
Now-nnaouroM  IitTEsnuKn,  SxraBoaAMita, 

AKh    AFFBUUTEa    OT    THE    tiXJO*    On.    COM- 
PANIES 

MOML  on.  coBroaATioN 

Name,  prlnc4>al  boslxieaB,  and  percent 
owmrabip: 

Baulfont  Computer  &  Systenu.  Inc.  de- 
sign of  management  information  systems. 
6.78. 

Ihstrumentatlon  Engineering.  Inc.,  devel- 
opHWBt  Of  computerlaed  testing  device  for 
pitetea  eleetoonio  droalt  boattto,  4.70. 

aeaaoft  HalghSi  BooAng.  Xoe.,  baOd  and 
wlBtalTi  hoiMtoc  faomtlM,  6.84. 

Brtdgewater  Productions,  Inc.,  production 
of  tvlevMon  aarlea,  lOO. 

Buffalo  Blver  Improvement  Corp.,  abate- 
ment  of  river  pollution.  20. 

Cannery  Steam  Company,  Inc.,  sale  of 
steam  atockboiden.  14.39. 

Oanyon  Beef  Carrlerfl,  Inc.,  common  car> 
rtar,  1»j60. 

Ftbrai  IndtutrlalM  da  Venezuela^  BA.. 
waatepaper  atock  used  for  paper  satt,  80. 

Varum  Insurance  Co.,  insunanoa,  100. 

General  Petroleum  Co..  Inc.,  holding  com- 
pany, 100. 

MobU  Chemie  Brtfle  M.V.  ft  Mdvll  Chamle 
Bdga  8^.,  nanvfiaetara  and  sale  ot  paln« 
and  Ttiaitad  peodncts,  S  J7. 

IfotU  on  A/8  as  of  15  Jull  IMa.  rval  es- 
tatak  lOOk 

Houston  County  Timber  Co.,  owner  of 
mineral  rlghU,  100. 

Instrumentation  Engineering,  develop- 
ment of  computerized  testing  device  for 
printed  electronic  clreuit  boards,  89.18. 

KatUaman  Nbrth  Dome  Aaaoctatlon,  ad- 
nUalstratlon  oT  c«tam  water  landa.  22.25. 

Maim  Bk  Corp.,  holder  of  land  and  water 
rights.  100. 

Marcor,  Inc.,  64. 

Contalnar  Corp.  of  America,  manufactur- 
ing, marlwtlng  of  paperboard  products,  100. 

Arizona  Container  Corp.,  nameholder,  100. 

B.V.  MCreurtos  atdfKartDa-ZiHfUBtrle.  man- 
uf actUM  ilbipftag  oontalnars,  100. 

Oaltfomla  Container  Corp.,  name  protec- 
tion, 100. 

CartoeuTases  Valencia,  8.A.,  manxtfacture 
and  sale  ot  paperboard,  80. 

Carton  T  Papel  de  Mexico,  S-A...  manufac- 
ture paperboard  products,  100. 

Oartoteenica  Xoiopa  Oartoo,  S.p.A.,  man- 
ufacture paperboard  pirxlncts,  100. 

Cartoues  MatlonalM,  BJi...  manufacture  and 
aale  of  paperboard  shippliig  contatmrs.  82. 


Carton  de  Venmniela,  BA.,  manufacture 
of  corrugated  shippfog  ooatatnera,  80. 

Marcor,  Inc..  OoBtaliMr  Ocvporatlon  of 
America,  Corrugadora  de  Carton,  8.A..  manu- 
facture &  sale  of  corrugated  shipping  con- 
tainers. 66.81. 

MoUiios  de  Carton  y  Papel.  S.A.,  manufac- 
ture of  paperboard  from  bagasse,  80.00. 

Papelera  Victoria,  8.A.,  manufacture  of 
paperboard  products,  100. 

Umon  Oraflca  8.A.,  manufacttire  &  sale  of 
folding  ctus.  and  labels,  80.00. 

Voea  8.p.A.,  manufaoture  of  paperboard 
products,  Saoo. 

Vosa  Sud,  S.p.A.,  manufactvire  of  corru- 
gated paperboard  products,  M.90. 

Container  Woodlands,  Inc.,  timberlai:d 
transactions,  100. 

Hyran  Conduit  Corporation.  09.00. 

Associated  Sand  &  Gravel  Company,  Inc., 
100. 

Rocky  Mountain  Prestress.  Inc.,  100. 

Craftsman  Construction  Company,  Inc., 
100. 

J.  W.  Peters  &  Sons  Inc..  100. 

Marcor  Housing  Bystems.  Inc..  100. 

Systems  Construction  Co..  Inc.,  100. 

Maroo  Service  Oorporatton.  100. 

MailBco  Internatioaal  Tn—i— tu  Ltd..  loo. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Ca,  Ine.,  100. 

Barretward  Properties  Co.,  Inc.,  100. 

First  ward  Prop>ertles  Co.,  Inc.,  100. 

Fourth  Wycombe  Properties  Inc.,  100. 

Golden  Bear  Family  Beatauraats,  Inc.,  loO. 

Marco  Marketing  Services,  109. 

Montgomery  Ward  Credit  Corporation.  100. 

Montgomery  Ward  Realty  Corporation,  100. 

Montgomery  Ward  Develc^ment  Corp.,  100. 

Montgomery  Ward  Properties  Corporation. 
100. 

McHitgomery  Ward  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, 100. 

Moatgontery  Ward  Uisurauce  Servioe  Inc., 
100. 

M  W  Education  Corporation,  100. 

Glenwood  Advertising  Ine..  100. 

Montgomery  Ward  International  Inc..  100. 

M-W  Enteiprlasa  Realty  Oraperation,  luo. 

M-W  Properties  Corporation,  100. 

Sign  of  the  Beefeater  Inc..  100. 

Standard  T.  Chemical  Co..  Inc.,  100. 

Third   Wycombe  Properties  Inc.,   100. 

Slgaature  Agency  Inc..  100. 

Mantgomery  Ward  Auto  Club  Inc..  100. 

Wardoomex,  Inc.,  nameholder,  100. 

Tam  Man  Inc.,  100.  \ 

Jefferson  Stores,  Inc.,  100. 

MobU  Agricultural  Chamlcal  Company, 
construction  &  acquisition  of  faculties  for 
th*  manufacture  &  sale  of  fertuisera  *  agrl- 
cvUtural  chemicals,  100. 

MobU  ObenUoal  Internatlosua  Ltd.,  trad- 
ing In  chemicals  *  providing  management 
services  to  chemical  companies,  loa 

Mobil  Development  Inc.,  real  estate  holder 
&  marketing  in  Vlrgm  IslandA;  real  estate 
holder  in  Venezuela,  100. 

MobU  OU  Telcom  I^td.,  holder  of  radio  li- 
censes, 100. 

MobU  Petroleum  Company,  Inc.,  holding 
conqiauy;  exploration,  production,  manufac- 
ture, transportation  tt  sale  of  petroleum  & 
petroleiun  products,  100. 

Chuo  Kalhatsu  l^tgyo  Kabuahikl  Kaisha 
Investments  and  loans,  100 

Chtio  T.B.A.  Hambal  KabushUl  Kaisha 
manufacturing  &  marketing  of  tires,  bat- 
teries &  antomobUe  accessories,  100. 

Cagaku  Seihim  Ham1t>al  Kabushlkl  Kaisha 
manufaotxirlng  &  marketing  ot  chemicals, 
100. 

Bmc^eiun  (N.Z.)  Limited,  bitumen  &  road.— 
servicing  contractors,  42.80. 

Allied  Asphalts  Ltd.,  dealing  in  paving  & 
servicing  materials,  33.33. 

Neuchatel  Industries  (NJi.)  Ltd.,  manu- 
facture A  marketing  of  bituminous  prod«., 
100. 


MobU  Cbmnleai  Flactta  CaiMdA,  Ud^ 
manufActarlnc  *  iiM(k*ttnf.  100. 

MobU  Hokllnci  BmmIux  Inc..  boldlng  oom- 
panj.  100. 

MobU  Cbemte  B.V.,  m«rketinc  ot  «v>ittt"rt. 
100.  ^^^ 

MobU  Cbeml*  Maniifacturtng.  B.V..  paint 
manufacturing  4c  iiMrk«ttnf.  100. 

MbbO  HMrtlng*  (UJC.)  Limited,  holding 
company,  100. 

A  JC  CbMnM  Oja.b.H.,  manufiKsture  *  dU- 
trUMite  lead  alkyl  oompounda.  100. 

AJC  ChMDla  QmAM.  *  Co.  K.O..  manu- 
facture t,  markettng  of  antl-knoek  cpds.. 

Associated  Octel  Company  (Plant)  Limited, 
own  and  leaae  mannfaotnrtng  plant.  100. 

Octel  BJL,  dlatrlbute  lead  alkyl  anti-knock 
compounds,  100. 

Vbuntatn  Baal  tetato  Limited,  real  catato. 

MobU  Ooatlnsi  Limited,  manufacturing. 
mattmOag  ot  '■~*«"r.  lOO. 

Octel  ^Moriatee.  manofactuie  *  distribute 
lead  alkyl  antl-knoek  eompounds.  5.S0. 

■ioMl  Datft  Swloea  Ltmltad.  data  proceaa- 
Ing  tt  aooooBttiiff  awleas,  lOO. 

Moy  on  AB  W»mii,  marketing.  100. 
,    IJnrta !!■'■« Irtiieiiliigiii,  Baranen.  Malmo. 

■ .  __^  ^  ^  iitotwilBgen.   Foraraatet.   Orby. 

ratf  Mtete  bflMer. « JT. 

.     ^    -*o«wtfn««n.  aurenkatten.  Trel- 

Knteqg,  latf  aeteta  hoMar.  9.40-. 

J<kimlii««>.8kappar«garde,Nor- 
*«l>tof.>— I  Mtete  holder.  1333. 

OotebMfi  Branrteaorterlng  AB,  trading  In 
KHM  fan.  7.11.  "^       ■  B"i 

HbtaU  oeb  Bastaorant,  MobUen  Kom- 
naadltbolag,  real  aetete.  4737. 

BotaU  oeh  BaaUnrant.  Aktlebolaget  Mo- 
"^y***l^^  and  reataurant.  50.00. 

■»•■■  o*  Bartannutt.  AB  Mobflen  Rom- 

Maaittolac  twa  «Mato.  5.36. 

■"•O  OPA./B  NotBa.  mavfeatlng.  6730. 

A/B  Xboaena  Plaaa  i,  anet  *  rent  aervlce 
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A/B  MoMtral.  tnwl  lUhlng.  S6.71. 
MobU  OU  AnatnOla  Limtted.  marketing. 
.06. 

Altooa  FMrochamlcal  Company  Lt..  petro- 

>MBleala.f6. 

AoiteaUaa  Synthatle  Bubber  Coitqiany 
]  limited.  maBnCBetma  *  marketing  eynthetie 
1  ubbar  *  etamlflala,  M. 

(Anatnlla)   Limited,  manufae- 
1  ure  *  aala  of  a^dianlt.  lOO. 

.  u!?541^?~'"  ^"■*»"*  Limited,  explota- 
1  Km  *  pradvoing  of  asiaaral  depoaits.  lOO. 

MC  Mbctow  Blue  Metal  Quarrlea  Pty.  Ltd., 
<  uariylnc  tor  atrnw  *  aggragata.  SO. 

MoMl  OU  HoldlaBi.  BJL  flnanelng.  0030. 

Moaaeld  iBaaraaee  Limited,  multiple  Una 
1  lauraaea  *  reiaauianee  within  and  for  the 
1  loba  Ofoop  of  wwnpanlea,  100. 

MobU  OU  Hong  Kong  Umlted,  marketing, 

Atadena  LioiUtad.  property  ownera  *  real 
a  itete  operaton,  100. 

Tatng  Tl  Bridge  Company  Ltd.,  conatrue- 
t  on  of  bridge  over  Bambler  Channel,  S434. 

MobU  riaatiaa  Adriatica.  8.p.A.,  produc- 
1  on  A  aala  of  plaatica.  0030. 

MobU  PlaatiGS  Ztaliana.  e.p-A..  produc- 
t  on  A  aalaa  of  i^aetlcs,  0030. 

OfOkMa  mvaetmenta  Limited,  land  inveat- 

lanteoaipaay.  100. 

BlTeta  Court  Beiatua.  Limited.  3330. 

Tooaax  Saklyu  Kagaku  w.j»...»,|^  Kaiaha, 
n  anufaetorea.  store.  aeU.  purchase  A  trans- 
{  art  petrochemicals,  100. 

Overaeaa  Investment  Corporation,  foreign 
k  lort-tenn  portfoUo  inveatmenta.  100. 

San  Juan  Oarage  Inc..  operation  of  park- 
i^  garage,  76. 

atafle  energy  Systems  Corporation,  i»- 
*  davelopaiant  of  a  "»"»tnt  cyda 
,  1735. 

*>§*•>•  Syatems  Corp..  manufactuia 
of  Bate  BBgtaaa.  106. 


Mr.  OARY  HART.  THen,  ot  cotme,  we 
have  Itarcar.  which  libbil  purchased  for 
more  than  $800  mlllkm,  at  the  same  time 
thejr  were  teUlng  the  pecvle  of  this  coun- 
try they  nee<led  those  dollars  to  nnd  more 
oil  and  gas. 

If  they  needed  the  dollars  to  find  more 
oU  and  gas,  why  are  they  buying  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  the  Container  Corp.,  and 
all  these  other  companies,  with  the  $800 
million  they  need  to  find  oU  and  gas, 
when  the  Independents  are  out  there 
really  finding  the  oil  and  gas? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  adopt  this  meas- 
ure, the  bnefleiarles  wtnild  be  not  only 
the  people  oi  this  country,  but  free  enter- 
prise and  oompetltlcm  In  the  market- 
place. That  Is  what  Is  really  befoce  us 
here:  the  principle  of  free  enterpilse. 

These  are  our  biggest  corporations^ 
far  and  away  bigger  than  almost  any 
other  corporation  in  this  country.  If  we 
create  15  new  production  units  of  a  tda- 
tlve  size  with  which  other  elements  of 
the  Industry  can  compete,  we  will  In- 
troduce competition  up  and  down  the  line 
In  this  vertically  Integrated  Industry. 
Peopie  will  be  competing  tor  crude  oil; 
refineries  will  be  competing  and  bidding 
against  each  other  in  arms  length  trans- 
acti<xi8.  We  will  have  the  people  in  the 
transportation  industry  competing  with 
each  other  to  move  the  crude  petroleum 
and  the  refined  products  in  their  pipe- 
lines. We  will  have  people  in  the  refining 
end  of  the  industry  competing  with  each 
other  to  refine  it  and  deliver  it  to  the 
retail  outlets. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  calls  this 
castor  oU.  I  caU  it  free  mterprise. 

I  cannot  understand,  when  free  enter- 
prise applies   to  everyone  else  in  this 
country,  why  it  should  not  awly  to  the 
oU  hidustry.   The  benefits  will  ripple 
Uuoughout  our  econnny.  If  we  believe 
In  the  free  enterprise  system  as  the 
means  by  which  to  produce  the  best  prod- 
uct at  the  lowest  price  to  the  consumer, 
then  that  lower  price  has  to  permeate 
the  entire  economy,  to  all  the  users  of 
petroleum.  That  is  what  we  are  arguing 
for  here  today.  If  the  Senate  ad<9ts  this 
measure  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives follows  suit,  I  think  it  will  be  the 
best  blow  toward  getting  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  out  of  the  petroleum  industry 
of  anything  we  could  do. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  oi  my  time. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining^ 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  FANKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
The  PRB8n>INO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f rMn  Wyoming  may  proceed. 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  the  facts 
are  that  this  country  Is  in  ui  energy 
crisis.  Everyone  knows  that.  Everyone  Is 
aware  that  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
sources  of  supply  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

1b»  facts  are  that  people  in  the  oil 
business,  and  that  indudes  a  whale  of  a 
lot  at  peo9]€,  not  only  the  big  corporate 


gtents  that  have  been  maligned  here  on 
the  floor  today,  but  a  lot  of  Independents 
as  weU.  have  been  saying  that  Is  what  is 
gotog  to  happen,  itoe  same  peoide  who 
propose  that  we  bring  about  this  divesti- 
tare  law  today  are  the  ones  who  have 
been  tiling  us  that  all  the  predictions 
made  by  the  oil  Industry  were  not  true 
that  they  were  a  bunch  of  hogwash  Yet 
the  facts  are  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commisskm  has  been  f  (blowing  a  policy 
for  many,  many  years  that  has  enjoyed 
the  fun  and  Ifrm  smvort  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  measure  here  today.  And  where 
has  It  gotten  us?  It  has  brought  about 
this  situation. 

In  the  hope  of  pleashig  a  lot  <tf  con- 
sumers around  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  kef>t  the 
Price  of  natural  gas  at  a  very  low  level 
All  the  while,  for  the  last  20  years,  the 
oil  Industry  has  been  saying.  "Our  re- 
serves are  declining."  We  had  25  years 
of  reserves  back  when  the  FedenJ  Ftowa 
Commission  started  regulating  Hm  price 
of  natural  gas.  Few«-  than  10  years  are 
available  today. 

So  what  has  happened?  Tbe  propo- 
nents of  this  measure  and  similar  meas- 
ures we  have  been  voting  on  and  will 
vote  on  later  today  are  being  pretty  hard- 
pressed  to  answer  what  the  oU  Industry 
has  bem  saying.  Evoryone  knows  that 
the  oil  industry  has  a  pretty  big  black  hat 
on  because  of  the  treatment  it  has  re- 
ceived by  the  press  and  by  the  electronic 
media.  It  has  become  a  popular  thing  to- 
day, if  you  cannot  find  the  facts,  to  rip 
into  them  in  another  fashion. 

That  is  exactly  irtiat  this  proposal 
seeks  to  do.  It  does  not  offer  any  help  to 
get  through  the  winter.  It  does  not  assure 
that  there  will  be  one  more  barrel  of  oil 
or  one  more  cubic  foot  of  gas  available 
to  meet  this  onergency.  All  it  does  is 
seize  upon  a  view  wlddy  held  by  most 
Americans.  Recognizing  that  the  price 
of  fuel  has  raised— and  it  has;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that;  It  has  raised  be- 
cause many  of  the  tUngs  that  were  be- 
ing recommended  by  the  oil  Industry  to 
assure  greater  self -sufficiency  today  have 
been  rejected  by  Congress  and  by  the 
Federal  Commission— the  moment  of 
truth  has  finally  arrived. 

We  need  more  oil.  We  need  more  oil 
and  gas  produced  domestically,  and  we 
are  not  getting  it.  So  when  that  regu- 
lative policy,  as  spelled  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  has  become  the 
dismal  failure  it  has.  and  we  are  going 
to  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
falling  farther  behind  all  the  time,  I 
think  the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
and  others  simply  want  to  create  a  situa- 
tion that  will  be  intolerably  bad.  so 
disastrous  for  the  United  States  that  the 
President  is  going  to  have  to  veto  this 
biU. 

If  we  adopt  this,  there  will  be  very 
good  reason  for  him  to  veto  the  bill.  The 
political  strategy  behind  that  move  is 
simply  this:  Then  they  will  be  able  to 
say:  "We  have  tried  to  pass  a  bill  that 
would  have  made  everything  i^  right, 
but  the  President  of  the  United  States 
vetoed  that  bill." 

What  they  are  really  seizing  for  this 
morning  and  what  has  been  Increasingly 
apparent  as  this  debate  has  continued 
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is  that  they  really  do  not  want  to  solve 
the  energy  crisis.  What  they  really  wish 
to  do  is  to  come  up  with  a  political  re- 
sponse that  will  enable  them  to  say  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the  tool 
of  the  big  oil  companies  and  the  Presi- 
dent, because  he  does  represent  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  because 
he  has  to  be  concerned  fii-st  and  fore- 
most with  what  will  be  in  the  public 
Interest,  is  going  to — - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  He  will  have  to  veto  this 
kind  of  bill  not  because  he  is  a  tool  of 
the  big  oil  companies  but  ttecause  first 
and  foremost  he  Is  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

About  2  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  we 
were  shipping  oil  from  North  Carolina 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  fuel  the  6th 
Fleet.  Those  persons  who  proposed  tak- 
ing the  kind  of  step  that  is  now  before 
us  are  going  to  make  that  sort  of  a  situa- 
tion more  extant  thi-oughout  the  world 
than  it  is  today. 

I  say,  along  with  Senator  Long  and 
others,  who  have  great  knowledge  in  this 
area,  if  this  legislation  is  good,  let  us 
hold  hearings  on  it,  consider  it,  and  see 
if  it  is  going  to  help  solve  or  add  to  the 
emergency  that  we  face  today. 

This  is  no  time  to  trj'  to  create  a  politi- 
cal issue  that  will  enable  those  whose 
motives  may  not  always  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  be  able 
to  say:  "The  President  is  the  tool  of  big 
oil." 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  10  minutes,  and  I  will  take  30 
seconds  to  a  minute  of  it  now. 

My  good  friend  from  Wyoming  knows 
I  have  been  on  his  side  of  the  issue  on 
almost  all  of  the  energy  production  votes 
we  have  had  this  year. 

We  ought  to  decontrol  oil.  I  tliink  we 
ought  to  deregulate  gas. 

This  particular  measure  would  do  more 
to  generate  capital  and  do  more  to  en- 
courage competition  in  production  than 
leaving  the  status  quo. 

Do  not  confuse  me  with  those  who 
want  to  nationalize  or  further  regulate 
the  oil  industry  In  this  coimtry.  If  we 
nationalize  the  oil  Industry,  we  would 
run  It  with  all  the  eflldency  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  and  that  is  the  last  thhig 
I  want  to  see. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
Melds  Ume? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  10  minutes.  I  wish  to  yidd 
5  of  those  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  know.  I  wish  to  give 
him  an  additional  5  minutes. 


The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  ITie  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  5  minutes  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  now  has  15. 
Mr.  HASKELL.  I  have  10  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  But  the 
Senator  is  yielding  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  am  yielding  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  so  Inform 
me  when  those  5  minutes  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  now  asking  for  5  minutes.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  obvious  and  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther need  to  belabor  the  point,  that  the 
divestiture  contemplated  will  increase 
competition.  I  think  that  is  a  fact. 

Second,  it  is  a  fact  that  from  a  share- 
holder viewpoint,  based  upon  history, 
shareholders  will  benefit  frran  this.  It 
is  obviously  a  fact  that  the  capital  avail- 
able for  the  industry  is  in  no  way  dissi- 
pated. It  merely  happens  to  lie  in  two 
entities. 

It  is  fui-ther  a  fact  that  the  capital 
mai-kets  of  this  coimtry,  judging  by  the 
coal  slurry  pipeline  situation,  are  more 
than  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  proj- 
ects imder  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  people  who 
really  seem  to  oppose  this,  as  judged  by 
the  intense  lobbying  effort,  is  the  man- 
agement of  the  major  integrated  oil 
companies. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  in  their  shoes, 
I  would  think  several  times.  To  be  sure, 
they  want  to  perpetuate  their  jobs  and 
positions  of  power.  This  is  tmderstand- 
able,  but  if  they  are  looking  to  the  long- 
range  good  of  the  country,  I  would  think 
that  they  would  come  around  to  our 
viewpoint.  Mr.  President,  unless  we  inject 
competition  into  ih&  oil  industry,  there 
is  going  to  be  an  increasing  anger  and 
a  frustrated  fury  in  this  country  that  in 
my  opinion  is  gohig  to  result  to  naUonali- 
zation  of  the  industry.  From  my  view- 
point that  would  be  very  undesirable 
and  would  be  a  national  calamity. 

But  in  my  view,  injecting  competition 
via  some  kind  of  divestiture  is  one  solu- 
tion and  far  to  be  preferred  solution. 
The  other  is  not  a  soluttai.  but  will  hap- 
pen if  the  obdurance  of  the  industry  per- 
sists. The  industry  will  in  fact  be  nation- 
alized. 

For  that  reason.  I  hope  tliat  Senators 
who  feel  that  the  competitive  system  is 
the  best  economic  system  will  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
seconds  are  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  by  way  of 
rebuttal  of  the  ronarics  of  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobd  a 
paper  on  "Divorcement  and  Dlvestliure 
in  the  OU  Industry,"  ivepared  by  Frank 
R  Wyant  It  was  written  for  the  Oeorge 
Washtaigton  Uhhrerslty  Bnergy  Policy 
Research  Project  under  a  grant  from  the 


National  Science  Foundation.  It  contra- 
dicts the  statements  he  malces  that  the 
only  people  who  oppose  legislation  are 
the  representatives  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  "Exist- 
Ing  Federal  Antitrust  Laws  With  Special 
Reference  to  Joint  Ventures  and  Divesti- 
ture and  Divorcement,"  prepared  by 
Richard  E.  Messick. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Existing    Fedekai.     Antitrust    Laws    With 

Skbcial    Repebcnce    to    3onn    VKimmEs 

AND    Divestiture    and    Divorceuemt  ' 
(By  Richard  E.  Messick) 

lUere  already  exiate  subetaaUal  protection 
against  antl-competltlTe  behavior  In  the  oil 
Indxwtry.  The  three  basic  statutes  which  form 
the  core  of  federal  antitrust  legislaUoa  are 
Uie  Sherman  Act  of  1890  (16  U.S.C.  sectlotiK 
1-7),  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (16 
U.8.C.  sections  41-68)  and  the  CUyton  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  sections  13-37).  "The  general  ob- 
jective of  the  antitrust  laws  Is  promotion  of 
competition  in  open  markets."  * 

The  Sherman  Act  flatly  prohlblU  every 
contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  and  malcea  It 
Ulegal  for  any  person  to  monopolize  any  part 
of  such  commerce.  WhUe  In  general  a  nUe  of 
reason  test  Is  applied  to  such  contracts  or 
combluattous,  five  typos  of  business  restraints 
are  decliired  to  be  unreasonable  per  se.  They 
are:  (1)  price  fixing  among  competitors:  (2) 
agreenieut«  to  limit  producUon;  (3)  agree- 
meuu  to  divide  markets;  (4)  resale  price 
maintenance  agreements  with  dlstributorh; 
and  (5)  group  boycotts  or  concerted  refusals 
to  deal. 

Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  deals  with  antitrust  Issues.  It  de- 
clares as  unlawful  'unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices." 'Unfair  methods  of  competition"  has 
been  Interpreted  by  the  courts  to  Include 
restraints  of  trade  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. Also,  under  this  section,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  act  to  restrain  ar- 
rangements and  practices  which  are  not 
monopolistic  but  threaten  to  become  monop- 
olistic. Thus,  the  scope  of  the  FTC's  author- 
ity under  section  6  Is  broadly  defined  and 
subject  to  contluiied  expansion  by  Judicial 
interpretation. 

The  relevant  anutrust  sections  of  the 
Clayton  Act  are  ssctlons  3,  3.  and  7.  In  con- 
trast to  the  generality  of  the  Sherman  and 
FTC  Act*,  each  section  of  the  Clayton  Act 
Is  specifically  aimed  at  an  antitrust  abuse. 
Section  3,  as  amended  by  the  Boblnaon-Pat- 
man  Act  of  1936.  prohibits  price  and  service 
discnmluation.  Section  3  covers  exclusive  ar- 
rangements and  t>-lng  clauses.  FlnaUy.  sec- 
tion 7,  the  merger  section,  prevents  a  cor- 
poration from  obtaining  the  assets  of  any 
other  corporation  "where  in  any  line  of  com- 
merce in  any  section  of  the  coimtry,  the  ef- 
fect of  such  acquisition  may  be  subetantiaUy 
to  lessen  competition,  or  tead  to  create  a 
monopoly." 

The  remedies  available  to  enforce  these 
acts  are  legion.  Violators  of  sections  1,  2  or  3 
of  the  Sherman  Act  are  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution.  Section  4  of  the  Sherman  Act 
and  section  16  of  the  Clayton  Act  give  the 
district   courts   jurisdiction   to   prevent   or 


>Tha  section  draws  beavUy  on  S.  Oppen- 
helm  and  o.  Weston.  FeOerai  Anti-Tnut 
Laws:  Coics  and  Comments.  West  Publishing 
Company,  1908. 

'The  Report  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  Ka- 
tional  Committee  to  Study  the  Antitrust 
Laws  (1^55). 
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g'g]»to  TloUttoiu  of  theM  respective  lawa 
~ytfc  Mm  liMinciw  of  Injuaottaoa.  Tbe 
2*Aml  TtmS*  Oammlaloii.  aa  an  adiBlniatra- 
^^^  Ntng^  taaa  a  nmniMr  of  apUooa  aTail- 
•Me  taeiDdlat  *&•  tasnaoce  of  oeaaa  and  de- 
«*  wawfc  te  aaaitten.  any  InUvldnal  who 
n*«  been  Injured  by  violatton  of  tb*  antl- 

*"*  •*'^2?*  "^  ■"  **  *»'**•  drnmages. 
Oi  putlevbur  rtgirtflnance  to  oU  mdnstry 
aott^tlaa  la  «>•  wmA  of  Uie  statute*  with 
niara  to  Joint  ventures  and  tbe  remedy  of 
dlveatltare  or  dlvoroement.  First,  Joint  ven- 
tures. 

tTntU  19M,  It  was  at  best  an  open  ques- 
tion wketber  the  statutes  (qMdflcaUy  see- 
vm  7  of  ttie  CUyton  Act)  were  appUcable 
w»ere  two  corporations  formed  a  thlitl  to 
^"S!?!  i?_*  °^  •ntenwlBo.  However,  in 
Vntt*d  StaUa  v.  Penn-OUn,  CAemieoi  Com- 
pany, tn  VA  U»  tbe  question  was  answered 
in  tbo  affirmative.  Pennaalt  and  OUn,  two 
companiee  already  engaged  In  the  manu- 
»cto»»  of  sodium  chlorate,  had  formed 
Pusm-OUn  to  supply  the  toutheastem  UA 
taaatt^  wtth  tUa  product.  Wtltlng  for  the 
majortty,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  said: 

The  )otat  vnrture.  Ilka  the  •'merger-  and 
tt»  "Mogtonersuon.-  often  creates  antl- 
eon^otttivw  daagecs.  ...  If  tbe  parent  com- 
Pf*****  ■••  In  eompautlon,  or  might  compete 
•bean*  tb*  Jalnt  ^nature,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  nettber  win  ooospeto  with  tbe  progeny 
lnltBUa««f«ommaToe. 

ThWB,  «M  «oitrt  hekl  that  Joint  ventures 
mU  wWMA  the  Oafyton  Act's  i»t>hibltlon  on 
—sigais  t— dlag  to  reduce  competition. 

1»«  FBOli  flnt  jotat  venture  Clayton  Act 
ease  htvohrad  PhllUps  Petroleum  Company 
(Fimups  Vstreleum  Can^>any  CCH  lYade 
■K-  Bep.  Var«.  17. 640) .  In  this  case.  Phmipe. 
MatlMMl  Dfrmere  and  Chemical  Corporation 
bad  four  Jotu  substdlarlee  in  the  polyolefln 
P'**y*»  B*d.  A  CO— snt  order  was  obtained 
nqolitog  FhllUps  to  sen  its  interest  In  two  of 
ttie  ooaoSRu  to  Natlooal  and  National  to  seU 
Ms^taterasts  In  turn  to  PhlUlps. 

BteUem  4  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  section 
IS  of  tba  Oaytoa  Aot  empower  the  Attorney 
Ommto  btotttuto  equitable  inxxieedlngs 
*»  "P**— »  "Bd  restrain"  violations  of  the 
ytt*"t  *«w  and  provide,  inter  alia,  that 
1lB0>  nay  Include  a  pnytr  asking 
Ttolatlona  ahaU  be  enjoined  or 
proMftMetf'    (emphasis    added), 
to  oibarwise  prohibit  antttmst  ac- 
gyttlea  ln«»ndo  divestiture  and  dlvoroement. 
DlvaaUtuio  rstars  to  attoattooa  where  the  d»- 
tm»tMnt»  are  required  to  divest  themselves 
or  property,  aeoorttles  or  oUm  assets    Dt- 
«on«nenk  U  a  term  commonly  mad  to  indl- 
f*0  th«  effect  ot  a  decree  wherv  certain 
^rpes  of  tflveetlture  are  ordered:  it  U  eoie- 
elaUy  appueahto  to  eaaee  whew  tha  por^iM 
flf  tbe  iwni'ieeillins  ie  to  eeenre  rtilef  agatiMt 
following  from  integrated 
iitroL 

^^  ^  ^    J  OB  tbe  courto'  power  to  order 

•that  naoat  drastle.  but  most  effective,  of 
antttmat  ramedlee— dlvesuture,"  Mr.  Justice 
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Industoy,  In  a  sense,  Is  Intended  to  drcum- 
vMrt  due  proeess  of  biw.  T%t  btdustry  would 
JH,**??^^  «^*y  *^  entttrust  vlolatk»s  by 
legtsUttve  flat  rather  than  a  decision  of  the 
courts. 

Crttlcs  alto  argue  that  divorcement  lesls- 
i»«on  is  neceesary  because  the  JustlceDe- 
pMtmont  and  IMeral  Trade  Commission  are 
undwstaffed  and.  for  thto  ra*oon.  hievitably 
weethelr  cases  under  the  nonial  Judlelal 
pwweaa.  Divorcement,  however,  is  aa  extrams 
aoiutton  for  this  "problem".  It  would  eeem 
"w*  appropriate  to  autborlae  more  funds  for 
ledwal  agencies  concerned  with  aUeged  anU- 
oompetttlve  aeUvlties  of  the  oU  industry  A 
bUl  to  accomplish  this  goal  has  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  and  has  received 
Moad  bipartisan  support. 
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U  tbo  eoort  ooneludeo  that  ether  measures 
«1U  not  be  ellieetlva  to  redrees  a  vlolatton. 
•nd  that  eonyleto  dlveetlture  U  a  neceanry 
nt  sMeetlpe  rMlef .  the  Oovemment 

^.^""^  *»>•  »*««■  remedy  beeanee 

*■"*■""■'«  nawlsMp.  however  eevere,  mav  re- 
sult." vmtea  Statea  v.  E.  i.  duPoiu  tfe 
itemoun  «  Co..  «e6  VA.  tl«  (laei) . 

m  short,  tbsra  ataaady  exist  substantial 
legal  Tsaasdlee  for  aaMecBBpeutlve  behavior 
In  tho  «a  taduetry.  In  partteolar.  tbe  oonrU 

^  SSUSET?^  **  "^  dlvoroement 
and  oiveauuire  as  a  msane  of  aasuring  mm- 
pllance  wtth  antltruat  leglalatlon.  The  ques- 
tion, then.  Is  why  special  divorcement  I«l8- 
l&tloa  for  tbe  OU  Industry  is  necevary  at 

One  reaaon  often  given  Is  that  it  tav^B  too 
long  to  sseure  dlvesttture  through  the  courts 
aad^more  oftea  tbaa  not.  dlvastitare  never 
occur*.  DIvoroemeat  legislation  for  the  oU 


OnroacKMnrr  akd  Dnmrrruu  iw  thb  On. 

I  ImusiBT 

I  (By  prank  B.  Wyant) 

"Big"  oU  has  been  the  subject  of  poUtlcal 
controversy  In  the  United  Stotee  for  nearly 
a  century.  The  attack  on  Wg  oil  has  con- 
tinued virtually  unabated  since  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  of  1890  made  It  poeslble  to  dla- 
mantle  the  original  Standard  OU  Trust  Un- 
fOTtunately  from  the  point  of  view  of  thoee 
who   argue   that   the   large   oU    companies 
ought  to  be  further  broken  into  smaUer  more 
eon^etltlve  pieces,  attempts  to  secure  fur- 
tter  divestltiuw   through    the  courts   have 
been  meet  notable  for  their  lack  of  succeee. 
Time  and  again,  the  courts  have  dismissed 
arguments  that  big  oU   la  antlcompeUtlve 
and,  for  this  reason,  the  big  oil  companies 
should  be  broken  up.  (Some  believe  the  rea- 
eon  for  this  faflure  is  that  the  case  against 
big  OU  lacked  merit.  Others  have  claimed  the 
faUura  U  due  to  the  Incompetence  of  the 
government  legal  staff  which  cannot  compete 
sgalnst  sharp  company  Uwyera.) 

Now,   however,   public  and   congressional 
sentiment  against  big  oil  has  risen  to  an 

f!^^"*'^*'^  ^*^*'-  "^^  tl»e  Senate,  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  1975,  rejected  by  a  vote  of  54  to  45 
and  without  benefit  of  hearings,  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  required  vertical 
divestiture"  of  maj«  companies  over  the 
Bsart  flvo  years. 

In  support  of  divestiture,  opponento  of 
^  big  oU  companies  have  advanced  a  new 
kind  of  argument.  (This  Is  to  say.  the  argu- 
ment has  been  around  for  a  long  tUne  but 
it   was   not  previously   supported    strongly 
enough  to  put  forward  as  a  serious  ar^- 
i»«»t.)  Kow  crttlcs  argue  that  the  oU  indus- 
try laraeompetltlve  not  stnq>Iy  because  it 
Is  eaaoentratod.  Le,  dominated  by  a  hand- 
ful  of   giant   oompanlee.    but    rather    tbe 
industry    is    tmcompetltlve    because    it    la 
concentrated  and  vertlcaUy  integrated,  i^e 
dominated  by  companies  that  are  vertlcaUy 
into^ted.  According  to  this  argument,  the 
integrated  oU  companies  are  able  to  drive 
amallar  oompanlee  out  of  buslneas  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  they  control  operations  from 
exploration  for  crude  oU  through  the  mar- 
keting of  flnal  product.  Bigness  plus  vertical 
integration  enablea  the  major  oU  oompanles 
to  operate  and  coUude  in  ways  that  foreclose 
opporttmlties  that  woiUd  otherwise  be  avaU- 
ableto  smaUer  companies.  Thus,  since  the 
largest  «wtnpantes  wUl  never  dtasolve  them- 
satvea.  tbalr  aatiooaqwttttve  positon  must  be 
•nded^  foroed  dtvoroement  or  dtvestttnre 

tL  *P*!**^  ^  ™o"  *>»»»  one  segment  of 
tne  industry. 

On  ^*f  fttoo.  this  argiunent  may  be  appeal- 
ing. Hbwever,  this  does  not  make  It  com- 
P^Mnc.  At  bert.  this  argument  dlatorte  and 
otaoma  ttMMtovaat  lasne.  First.  1«  aasuBiea 
"w  ttoa  petroleum  industry  la  gaaaral  and 
tha  laiiest  ao  petroleum  compuUee  In  p«r- 
tleaiar  are  •ntlootnpeUUve.  Then  it  procwda 
y^^*?^  «>•♦  «*•  MBumed  aatlcempetltiv 
Mb^or  of  tb«  IndiHtry  qiHaga  from  bigneas 
Moplad  with  vwtleai  laterwUcm. 

According  to  this  argument^  tbe  antloom- 


petltlve  b^vlor  of  the  major  oU  companies 
is  manifested  In  two  waya.  Tertloal  intemi! 
^f^fHHL^.^*'^  co«p«iie.  tS^ 
mlalstar  prioe*  at  oacb  stage  of  operations 
and  this,  in  turn,  aaafales  ttSm  to  towToSt 
ttOMUw  non-integrated  companies  at  particu! 
ZLI^^?^  Jtodapendent  oU  companies  that 
must  buy  ftom  or  sen  to  the  major  com- 
panles  must  pay  more  and  receive  less  than 

In  other  words,  by  virtue  of  their  vertical  in- 
tegtatton  tbe  top  90  companies  are  able  to 
put  Independent  operatora  into  a  on^t 
squeesa  which  wUl  eventuaUy  force  them  out 
of  bushiees.  For  this  reaaon.  it  U  argued  ver- 
tlcal  integration  of  the  biggest  companies 
aUows  them  to  control  theh-  Industry  hi  wave 
that  the  automobUe  and  steel  companies  for 
■uunple,  never  could. 

This  being  the  case,  one  might  wonder 
Why  independent  petroleum  companies  per- 
slst,  prosper,  and  grow  while  hidependents 
in  other  Industries  have  disappeared.  One 
nUght  also  ask  why  the  20  or  so  automo- 
bile makers  that  were  in  business  prior  to 
^'^t  ^,"^  °  ^■^*  disappeared.  And.  one 
should  also  want  to  know  why  there  are  no 
longer  any  Independent  steel  makers.  But  the 
fact  that  other  industrlas  are  anticompetitive 
cannot  by  Itself  counter  the  point  beln« 
made  by  the  oU  Industry's  critics. 

In  the  pages  that  foUow.  I  present  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  dlvorcement-dlvestl- 
ture  proposals  for  the  oU  Industry  together 
with  theh-  Intended  and  probable  effect 
should  their  enactment  occur.  According  to 
Its  proponents  thU  amendment  would  facUl- 
tote  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  com- 
petition in  the  petroleum  industry  by  re- 
qulruig  divorcement  (separation)  and  dives- 
titure (disinvestment)  of  assets  and  Inter- 
este  of  the  vertlcaUy-lntegrated,  major  petro- 
leum  companies.  That  is,  this  amendment  Is 
supposed  to  Introduce  competition  tato  the 
J^*^*."  'P*""*^  »>y  •ItaUnatlng  vertical 
int^jratlon  for  the  largest  20  major  oU  com- 
panies. Kach  firm  vrould  be  aUowed  to  en- 
gage in  only  one  of  the  four  facete  of  the  In- 
dustry: production,  transportation,  reflnhyt 
or  marketing.  ""*^, 

Accordhig  to  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment the  particular  restructuring  required  ol 
the  petroleum  Industry  Is  necessary  and  lus- 
tlfled  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  it  U 
alleged  that  it  would  Increase  competition  at 
each  and  every  stage  of  operation  and  be- 
tween stages  of  operatUm  by  creating  manv 
new  companies  all  of  which  would  compete 
with  one  another  at  arm's  length.  Sec^d. 
proponente  contend  that  this  legtalatlon 
would  also  decrease  the  potential  for  major 
company  abuse  of  market  power  via  Joint 
ventures  and  exchange  agreement  mecha- 
nisms. Third,  this  leglalatlon  would  end  ma- 
jor company  ownerab4>  and  control  over 
crude  and  product  plpeUnes  and  make  It  im- 
possible for  the  major  companies  to  squeeze 
independent  producers,  refiners,  and  mar- 
keters via  this  wfanw 

WnaUy.  proponents  claim  that  the  Hart 
amendment  is  a  neceesary  accompaniment  to 
decontrol  of  the  industry.  According  to  these 
pwponents.  without  price  controU  and  an 
aUocatlon  and  enUUemento  program  to  pro- 
1^^.!^*"*^  IndejwndMit  aogmente  of  the 
Industry,  these  aegmento  would  very  soon  be 
^ven  out  of  busUiess  by  the  majors.  Olven 
ttieh-  size  as  weU  as  cooperative  and  inter- 
d^ndent  behavior,  it  is  argued  that  the  ma- 
jors would,  upon  decoatrol,  taav«  me  power 
to  administer  prices  to  thehr  own  advantage 

tJL^J'S^  "  "»^  argument,  la  the 
brtlrfthat  ttM  OU  market  1.  far  from  com- 
£S2,^l5?^^  ^^'^^  without  tbe  divorce- 
ment-divestiture bUl.  deoontnd  would  cre- 
ate tbe  same  situation  encountered  shortly 
after  the  ambaigo  when  eertala  independent 
marketen  and  raflnan  wen  eat  off  trom 
their  aouroaa  of  sapply  by  th«  integrated 
<!ompanles.  Btvportera  of  this  amendment 
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argue  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Integrated  companies  woiUd  again  use 
their  economic  power  to  force  Independent 
refiners  and  marketers  out  of  business. 

What  would  the  Hart  Amendment  ac- 
compUsh?  There  are  many  possible  effecte 
of  this  legislation. 

First,  this  amendment  may  well  Increase 
n.  S.  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  vulner- 
abUlty  to  another  embargo.  The  V.  S.  Is  now 
and  will  likely  be  for  at  least  the  next  decade 
moderately  dependent  on  foreign  oil.  Neither 
the  North  Slope,  the  outer  continental 
shelf,  not  Project  Independence  are  going  to 
make  the  U.S.  self-sufficient  In  petroleum, 
particularly  In  the  face  of  an  economic  re- 
covery. In  this  situation  tbe  relevant  question 
may  be :  Do  we  or  do  we  not  prefer  the  large 
International  majors  to  continue  their  close 
working  relationships  with  tbe  United 
States?  It  is  at  least  worth  pondering  whether 
the  multinational  companies  would  persist 
in  their  Interest  In  U.  S.  production  if  forced 
to  decide  between  divestiture  of  this  pro- 
duction and  U.  S.  downstream  operations. 
Indeed,  if  forced  to  divest  what  might  theee 
majors  give  up?  They  may  give  up  their 
domestic  operations. 

In  fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  with  divorce- 
ment and  divestiture  a  conunon  Interest 
between  the  majors  and  OPEC  wiU  be  forged 
in  which  the  companies  decide  that  their 
most  profitable  future  Interest  and  perhaps 
even  their  future  survival  depends  upon  co- 
operation with  producers  outelde  the  United 
States.  Recent  moves  by  OPEC  members  to 
reduce  equity  participation  by  the  major 
companies  have  had  tbe  effect  of  divorcing 
company  from  country  Interest.  Divestiture 
may  effect  a  reconcUlatlon.  The  potential 
of  a  major  company-OPEC  cartel  would  be 
formidable.  The  United  States  w\\\  need  the 
large  international  majors'  loyalty  in  order 
to  break  the  OPEC  monopoly.  It  should  be 
obvious  at  this  point  that  nothing  less  than 
more  large  finds  in  non-OPEC  areas  wUl 
bring  the  price  of  crude  back  down.  The  re- 
cent increased  pressure  on  companies  to  form 
joint  ventures  In  refining  and  petrochemical 
operations  in  various  OPEC  countries  lends 
further  credence  to  this  poeslbUlty.  In  any 
case  any  action  which  undermines  the  al- 
ready weak  position  of  majors  vis-a-vis  OPEC 
may  not  be  in  our  national  interest. 

There  are  other  potential  adverse  effects 
of  divorcement  and  dlvestltiure.  Looking  at 
the  individual  sectors  of  the  industry,  one 
can  perceive  substantial  difficulties  for  the 
"Independento",  both  old  and  new. 

At  the  production  level  one  might  expect 
even  more  joint  ventures  and  possible  "col- 
lusion" between  the  newly  divorced  produc- 
ers than  now  exlste.  With  their  equity  base 
and  cash  fiows  greatly  diminished,  even  pre- 
viously small  Investments  may,  given  the 
risk,  be  too  costly  to  bear  alone.  Indeed,  one 
could  anticipate  a  rapid  and  substantial 
growth  in  the  size  of  companies  In  produc- 
tion and  in  the  concentration  of  new  pro- 
duction in  the  Industry  to  offset  the  size 
disadvantage  created  by  divorcement-dives- 
titure. 

Likewise,  at  the  transport  level  we  may 
find  a  growth  of  new  "arm's  length"  rela- 
tionships between  producers  and  pipelines. 
But  this  will  not  assure  Increased  competi- 
tions. Pipelines  may  consolidate  for  essen- 
tially the  same  reason  as  producers.  Pipelines 
are  expensive  and  economic  only  when  they 
are  run  at  or  near  capacity.  Also,  given  that 
pipelines  are  now  heavUy  regulated,  and 
given  that  pipeline  operations  and  low  prof- 
its will  no  longer  be  subsidized  by  crude  or 
marketing  operations,  the  government  may 
have  to  deregulate  pipelines  or  face  shortages 
as  now  exist  with  natural  gas. 

Greater  ooncentration  as  a  result  of  di- 
vorcement is  less  likely  with  refining.  There 
are  not  as  great  financial  and  economic  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  consolidation  of  re^ 


fineries.  Most  refineries  are  presently  built 
to  optimal  capacity  and  technology  for  the 
crude  they  use  and  the  market  they  serve. 
The  problem  in  the  refining  sector,  as  in  the 
pipelines,  is  now  inadequate  profitability. 
Divorcement  will  require  higher  rates  of  re- 
turn and,  in  general,  higher  refined  product 
prices.  The  consumer  would  suffer.  Moreover, 
with  the  movement  of  refineries  abroad  and 
with  OPEC  countries  already  planning 
greatly  increased  refining  capacity,  it  is  un- 
likely that  divorcement  will  bring  with  it  a 
large  Increase  In  U.S.  refining  capacity.  Di- 
vorcement may,  instead,  accelerate  expatria- 
tion of  U.S.  refining  capacity. 

Tlie  marketing  sector  is  now  the  most 
competitive  sector  in  the  industry.  It's  com- 
petitiveness may  also  be  affected  adversely. 
Here  again,  the  advantages  of  growth  and 
consolidation  may  prove  overwhelming.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  majors  have  tradition- 
ally "subsidized"  marketing  In  order  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  their  more  profitable  up- 
stream activities.  Despite  th<s  fact,  independ- 
ento have  gained  a  growing  share  of  the 
market  at  the  expense  of  the  majors  over 
the  past  decade.  The  primary  reason  for 
this  has  been  an  almost  chronic  excees  re- 
fining capacity  which  has.  in  turn,  created 
a  spot  market  for  gasoline  and  other  refined 
products.  With  the  exception  of  1973-74  ex- 
cess capacity  has  been  the  prevailing  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Industry.  Under  divestiture 
the  refining  industry  would  have  to  stand 
on  its  own.  As  a  result,  excess  capacity  would 
probably  disappear. 

Whether  It  is  the  independento'  market 
thrust  or  the  majors'  counterthrust,  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  industry  is  moving  toward 
higher  voliune  marketing.  In  this  situation, 
this  Amendment  would  probably  give  fur- 
ther impetus  to  concentration.  A  reorgani- 
zation of  the  sort  suggested  may  well  be  the 
catalyst  which  speeds  the  creation  of  more 
high  volume  outleta. 

Existing  high  volunxe  jobbers  such  as  Hud- 
son and  Martin  OU  would  be  in  the  l>e8t 
position  to  buy  up  major  oU  company  mar- 
keting operations.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
the  proposed  dlvorcement-dlvestltiu'e  legisla- 
tion would  permit  existing  marketers  to  en- 
large and  Integrate  backward  into  refining. 
With  this  bonus  to  the  growth  of  markettog, 
the  marketing  segment  of  the  Indvistry  may 
quickly  become  dominated  by  giants.  Once 
the  major  company  umbrella  is  removed  from 
the  varlotis  branded  and  non-branded  mar- 
keters who  are  affiliated  with  the  majors, 
small  marketers  may  find  themselves  either 
absorbed  into  new  marketing  conglomerates 
or  reduced  to  a  position  in  which  they  can- 
not compete. 

Underlying  the  argument  throughout  this 
paper  is  one  great  unmentioned  point :  With- 
out the  major  Integrated  companies  there 
could  be  rather  significant  horizontal  mergers 
and  greater  concentration  in  the  four  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry.  No  one  knows  whether 
horizontal  economies  can  be  realized.  But 
everyone  knows  that  the  majors  are  re- 
strained from  excessive  growth  of  this  kind 
because  they  fear  existing  antitrust  laws. 
For  this  reason,  integration  has  been  an  al- 
ternative to  concentration  and  protection 
for  many  small,  independent  companies  in 
the  Industry. 

This  paper  does  not  resolve  the  divorce- 
ment-divestiture controversy.  Certainly,  the 
petroleum  Industry  is  capable  of  monopolistic 
abuses  by  certain  compc^iles  in  certain  areas, 
especially  in  the  pipeline  sector.  Clearly,  an 
argument  can  be  made  for  causing  the  petro- 
leum Industry  to  be  more  competitive  in 
several  specific  ways. 

Rather  the  argument  here  is  the  follow- 
ing. First,  existing  abuses  probably  do  not 
require  the  drastic  reorganization  called  for 
by  this  amendment.  More  precise  remedies 
are  available,  for  example,  to  modify  joint 
ventures  and  exchange  agreements  or  to  chal- 


lenge vertical  integration  in  the  courte.  Sim- 
ilarly, more  precise  legislation  can  be  intro- 
duced to  segregate  the  pipeline  companies 
from  the  rest  of  the  Industry.  If  It  can  be 
shown  that  specific  existing  pipelines  act  lu 
lin  uncompetitive  manner,  they  can  be  en- 
joined front  that  practice  under  exlstlitg 
law. 

Second,  even  though  there  may  be  ad- 
vantages in  divestiture  and  dlvoroement, 
there  may  also  be  significant  coste  which 
outweigh  these  advantages.  In  the  end  the 
Amendment  might  set  off  a  chain  reaction 
that  eventually  destroys  many  of  the  inde- 
pendents it  seeks  to  save.  The  petroleum 
Industry  may  resemble  the  unlntegrated 
automnblle  and  steel  Industries  rather  more 
quickly  than  anticipated.  With  divorce- 
ment-divestiture we  may  actuaUy  throw 
the  independent  baby  out  with  the  majors' 
bath  water. 

Olven  the  serious  international  emd  na- 
tional ramifications  of  this  Amendment  we 
would  do  well  to  consider  ita  effecte  rather 
more  fully  than  has  been  done  to  date. 
Congressional  hearings  must  be  held  speclfi- 
caUy  addressed  to  this  and  related  legisla- 
tion. And,  careful  studies  of  potential  prob- 
lems created  by  divestiture  and  divorcement 
ought  to  be  conducted  for  each  segment  of 
the  industry.  UntU  these  bearings  are  held 
and  these  studies  completed,  each  segment 
of  the  Industry  and  the  general  public 
should  oppose  this  proposal. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  How  much  \&  remain- 
ing? 

Tlie  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Ml'.  President,  to- 
day we  have  heard  again  we  ought  to 
carefully  consider  this  legislation  before 
going  Eihead  with  a  vote. 

Senator  Oart  Hart  of  Colorado  has 
already  enimciated  the  pages  of  day.s 
and  days  of  debate  that  have  taken  place 
on  this  issue  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart 
in  his  Antitrust  Subcommittee. 

We  constantly  hear  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  consideiratlon  of 
important  measures  like  this. 

We  have  so  much  consideration  both 
in  hearings  and  on  the  floor  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  have  a  great  deal  more. 

We  have  heard  also  the  warnings  that 
if  divestiture  takes  place  we  are  going 
to  destroy  the  financial  structure  of  the 
oil  industry. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  oil  industry  needs 
all  of  their  internally-generated  capital 
and  more,  to  search  for  new  oil,  then  my 
question  is:  Why  do  they  use  the 
internally-generated  capital  which  re- 
sults from  price-gouging  the  public,  for 
other  ventures  unrelated  to  energy?  For 
example,  Mobil  Oil  has  the  Marcor 
Corp.,  which  owns  Montgomery  Wards 
and  the  Container  Corp.;  Oulf  Oil  Co. 
has  built  the  city  of  Reston.  Va.,  one  of 
the  most  expensive  investments  any 
company  could  make.  There  has  been  a 
recitation  today  of  several  other  holdings 
that  oil  comi>anies  have  acquired  as  a 
result  of  their  oil  profits. 

There  is  one  basic  reason  this  amend- 
ment is  desperately  needed  for  this 
economy.  First  of  all,  it  will  curtail  oil 
company  domination  of  the  total  energy 
market  It  will  prevent  the  major  oil 
companies  from  withholding  supplies  to 
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Jade  up  prlMS  to  the  coiuutners.  It  will 
bdp  premt  the  oil  eampanlM  from  ez- 
tendinc  their  power  and  their  loflaence 
into  the  haHs  d  Oorermnent  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  through  Inflated  cam- 
paign contribaticais  and  admitted  brib- 
ery. It  will  prevent  the  oil  companies 
ftom  q^cDding  millions  and  mnitnTM  of 
doUais  on  advertising  that  sobUy  forces 
OB  to  aoeept  them  as  weU-meaning  as 
thejr  Incrnse  their  profits  and  their 
power  at  onr  expense. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  look  at  the  public  interest  and 
not  at  the  special  interest.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  amendOMnt  seeks  to  do,  to  try 
to  restofe  seme  semblance  of  public  in- 
terest to  the  energy  industry.  It  Is  not, 
as  my  friend  from  Wyoming  says,  a  half- 
hearted attempt  to  deal  with  the  energy 
crisis.  It  it  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
economic  erisls  as  well  as  the  energy 
erkim  la  this  country.  There  is  an  eco- 
naaic  erMs.  caused  by  the  inflation  that 
resolts  from  monopoly  ccmtrol  of  any 
Indastry.  Mbncqwly  ecmtrol  Is  exactly 
what  we  hare  in  the  on  industry. 

ICr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  Question? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  will  yield  on  the 
Senator's  time. 
Mr.  HAWSBN.  I  have  no  time. 
Mr.  ABOUREIOC.  Mr.  President,  the 
history  of  divestiture  in  the  United 
States  shows  that  despite  an  the  warn- 
ings the  people  affected  by  dlvestittn« 
have  delivered  in  order  to  forestall  the 
moTonent,  we  have  seen  nothing  but 
measurable  benefit  to  the  economy  and 
to  the  poUlc  following  the  divestiture. 

In  the  1930s,  wboi  the  Utility  Com- 
panies Holding  Act  was  passed,  we  heard 
exactly  the  same  warnings  we  are  hear- 
ing now:  Divestitmv  Is  going  to  destroy 
capital  stracture:  it  Is  going  to  destroy 
the  economy.  What  happened?  What 
happened  was  a  insltlve  benefit  for  the 
public,  and  tiiat  Is  exactly  what  will  re- 
sult from  this  proposal.  In  fact,  in  order 
to  wholly  restore  viable  competition  in 
the  energy  industry,  additional  legisla- 
tion probably  win  be  needed  on  horizon- 
tal divestiture,  but  the  separatioci  of 
erode  itroduction  from  refining,  trans- 
porting, and  marketing  is  a  good  begin- 
ning. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  OARY  HART.  Mr.  President.  I 

have  a  mtoute  remaining. 

The  FRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  S  minutes. 

IfT.  QART  HART.  I  should  Uke  to  re- 
spond to  a  comment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  He  suggested 
that  the  motives  of  some,  if  not  all.  of  the 
moptxients  of  this  amendment  are  politi- 
cal; that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
defeat  a  deragolatton  measure  so  we  can 
emharraas  the  President.  I  think  that 
cans  tato  qneetlari  the  good  faith  of  the 
pnqwnents.  I  think  it  <<»»"*^"»  the  issue 
before  the  Senate. 

THe  proponents,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
Sensfer  from  Colorado  is  coneorned.  are 
genoiae  prepcnents  of  the  merits  of  the 
propoaal  presently  before  this  bm^.  Tb 
suggest  ttiat  at  least  this  Senator— If  not 


aU  of  the  major  proponents  and  people 
who  support  this  measure — is  doing  so  to 
somehow  submarine  or  torpedo  another 
energy-related  measure,  which  I  support 
in  principle,  is  to  divert  people's  atten- 
tion from  the  real  purpose  of  what  we 
are  debating  here. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  wiU 
consider  very  carefully  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  not  the  genuine  purpose  of  the 
people  who  have  found  now  a  vehicle,  for 
the  first  time  In  perhaps  38  years,  to  get 
a  vote  up  or  down  on  a  measure  that  the 
oil  companies  had  bottled  up  in  the  com- 
mittees of  this  Senate  for  too  long.  That 
is  to  suggest  that  we  do  not  genuinely 
believe  in  what  we  are  saying  here. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  does  not  really  mean  that.  We 
have  a  conviction  about  why  we  have  an 
energy  crisis  in  tills  country.  We  have  a 
conviction  about  monopoly  and  about  the 
lack  of  free  enterprise  and  the  concen- 
tration in  one  of  the  most  key  industries 
in  our  coimtry,  and  we  have  a  genuine 
solution  which  I  bdieve  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  support.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  measure  that 
we  are  trying  to  amend.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  politics  on  embarrassing  the 
Preeident  What  it  has  to  do  with  Is  pre- 
serving free  enterprise  in  this  country, 
and  that  is  what  I  think  the  issue  is 
before  the  Senate  in  the  next  hour. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  14  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  too  often  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  we  do  not  talk  philosophy 
enough.  We  talk  narrow  spedflcs.  We 
look  at  a  particular  biU  without  really 
talking  about  what  the  phUosophy  of 
government  in  this  coimtry  and  the 
philosophy  of  enterprise  should  be.  I 
want  to  talk  about  that 

I  believe  in  competition.  I  believe  In 
locally-owned  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses. I  think  they  are  more  efOcient, 
more  responsive,  and  more  competitive 
than  bigger  businesses.  I  think  that  big- 
ness generally  is  Ineffective.  I  do  not  care 
if  It  Is  the  U.S.  Government  or  New  York 
City  or  Oeneral  Motors  or  Exxon.  When 
a  company  gets  so  big  or  a  government 
gets  so  big  tliat  It  has  to  hire  computer 
experts  and  computers  and  put  every- 
body <m  a  punch  card,  and  if  you  do  not 
flt  in  where  the  holes  are.  toush  luck, 
we  have  become  too  big  and  the  organi- 
zations have  become  too  unresponsive. 
Let  us  take  a  spedflc  look  at  what  has 
happened  with  divestiture  in  this  coun- 
try before,  and  let  us  look  first  at  the  oU 
industry. 

We  look  back  to  1911,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  divested  Standard  on  of 
New  Jersey  in  an  antitrust  action.  Let 
me  read  from  Outlook  */rngfl»<nf  of  that 
time,  as  to  what  they  said  prior  to  the 
divestiture. 

Tbe  foraes  that  make  for  combination  are 
too  atrong  to  be  lecisted:  tbe  advantages 
wblcb  result  ftcm  onmWnatlon  are  too  great 
and  too  otnrlotu  to  be  aacrlfloed.  It  la  a  great 
deal  better  for  tbe  general  public  to  have 
oU  eold  by  a  few  great  eorporatlona.  who  can 
afford  to  keep  tbe  oH  approKlmately  up  to  a 
■peelfle  standard,  than  by  a  greaV  number 
of  maU  traders  w1m>  are  put  up  by  competi- 
tion under  etrotig  temptation  to  lower  the 
quality  of  ofl  In  order  to  lower  the  price. 


The  Supreme  Court  did  not  pay  a» 
attention  to  that;  and  they  took  Stand- 
ard on  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  then 
a  company  that  had  assets  of  $860  md- 
Uon— not  billion— and  they  broke  it  up 
into  33  itsy,  teeny-weeny  companies.  Any 
one  of  those  33  companies,  after  tbe 
breakup  in  1911.  would  not  today  have 
flt  in  Fortune's  list  of  the  top  SCO  ma- 
jor corporations  in  this  country. 

What  has  come  of  those  33  Uttle, 
teeny  companies?  Who  are  they?  Ex- 
xon, with  sales  last  year  of  $42  bflUon.  the 
largest  corporation  in  the  United  States* 
MobU  OU  with  sales  of  $18  bUlion,  tbe 
5th  biggest  in  the  United  Stetes;  Stand- 
ard OU  of  Caltfomia.  the  6th  biggest  in 
the  United  Stetes;  Standard  of  Indiana 
the  13th;  Continental,  the  16th;  Atlantic 
Richfield,  the  18th.  That  is  what  hap- 
pens from  divestiture.  We  took  smaU 
companies,  we  matte  th^n  competitive, 
and  they  grew  into  the  ^iante  of  the  in- 
dustry today. 

If  this  divestitiu«  amendment  k 
agreed  to,  in  IS,  20,  or  30  years  we  may 
again  have  to  divide  those  companies. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  another  con- 
pany  in  1911— American  Tbbacca  It 
was  broken  up  by  the  Supreme  Court- 
in  the  same  year  they  l»oke  up  Stand- 
ard OU  of  New  Jo-sey— into  nine  smaU 
tobacco  companies. 

Have  people  quit  smoking?  Has  to- 
bacco stopped  being  grown?  Have  the 
companies  become  smaUer?  Does  the  to- 
bacco industry  have  any  power?  At  a 
time  when  the  Surgeon  General  requires 
advertisements,  at  a  time  when  we  know 
that  smoking  causes  cancer,  the  UJB. 
Government  is  continuhig  to  subsidiie 
the  growing  of  tobacco  because  of  ttie 
power  of  the  tobfuxo  Industry  in  this 
coimtry  today.  Did  they  suffer  from  a 
breakup?  They  did  not 

Let  us  ask  some  specific  questions.  Is 
there  a  place  where  we  think  that  at 
some  stage  businesses  and  cities  and  gov- 
ernments are  too  big?  Yes.  I  do  know 
anybody  who  says  the  bigger  the  better, 
no  matter  how  Ug.and  let  it  grow 
and  grow.  There  is  a  point  where  it  is 
too  big.  Is  there  a  greater  likelihood  that 
fewer  people  in  corperations  can  conspire 
than  when  there  are  more?  Certainly, 
there  is  a  greater  likelihood.  The  fewer 
people  that  have  to  share  a  secret,  the 
fewer  businesses  that  have  to  share  a 
secret,  the  more  likely  you  can  narrow  a 
conspiracy. 

Is  there  a  likelihood  that  business  like 
to  eliminate  comiietition?  You  bet  there 
Is.  The  i^ole  point  of  business  is  to 
squeeze  your  c<Mnpetitor  out.  I  have  yet 
to  meet  a  businessman — I  do  not  care  if 
it  is  a  stationery  store  in  a  smaU  town  or 
an  oU  company — that  does  not  think 
they  have  the  best  company  going  and 
that  the  public  would  be  better  off  if  that 
were  the  only  company  going. 

The  other  day.  President  Ford  an- 
nounced that  he  wante  to  ease  the  re- 
strictions on  airlines.  He  wante  to  give 
the  airlines  a  better  chance  to  raise  and 
lower  their  fares  and  choose  their  routes. 
Every  major  airline  in  this  country  said. 
"Don't  take  the  regulations  off  us.  We 
cant  stand  competition." 

That  is  the  trouUe  with  this  country. 
Everybody  in  theory  wante  competition 
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for  aU  of  you.  but  "not  for  me.  Ii^  busi- 
ness is  different.  It  requires  some  sort  of 
protection." 

The  peopte  who  run  these  buslneeses 
are  not  evU  people,  they  are  not  fun  of 
malice.  It  is  a  natural  tendency  to  thhi^ 
sou  have  the  best  business  going  and  the 
bigger  it  is.  the  better,  and  the  less  com- 
petition, the  better. 

People  say.  "WeU,  the  antitrust  laws, 
let  them  run  their  course,  sue  the  oU 
c(»npanies  and  see  if  you  can  tie  them 
down  to  the  antitrust  laws."  We  may  be 
able  to;  I  am  not  sure.  I  am  not  sure  the 
present  laws  will  be  adequate.  Even  if 
they  are  adequate.  It  wUl  take  5,  10,  or 
15  years  from  the  time  we  think  of  bring- 
ing the  suit  untU  we  break  up  the  oU 
companies.  Then,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Lowo)  so  weU  indicated, 
eourte  hate  to  order  divestiture.  I  think 
If  we  succeeded  in  prosecuting  the  oU 
companies  under  an  antitrust  suit,  we 
would  get  major  fines  and  a  slap  on  the 
wrist  and  a  warning  that  says.  "Doot 
do  it  agato."  I  do  not  know  if  we  could 
get  divestiture,  even  if  the  laws  were  w- 
plled. 

The  analogy  of  the  banks  was  used 
and  it  is  a  good  analogy,  because  it  is 
a  legislative  decision,  not  a  Judicial  de- 
cision. Years  ago,  under  the  McFadden 
Act,  Congress,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  said 
it  is  too  dangerous  to  allow  the  major 
banks  of  this  country  to  branch  between 
States;  we  are  going  to  confine  them  to 
<me  State.  The  reason  we  said  that  is 
because  txinks,  more  than  any  other  in- 
stitution, have  tremendous  financial 
liquidity.  They  have  aU  of  oin-  doMsite. 
We  said  it  would  be  unfair  to  allow  those 
banks  to  grow  beyond  State  boundaries  * 
they  would  be  too  big. 

Then,  in  addition.  Congress  has  said, 
"Not  only  must  yom  confine  yourself  to 
one  State."  we  have  said  to  the  banks 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Acte 
"You  have  to  bank.  You  cannot  own 
service  stations  and  drive-ins,  movie 
theaters,  or  apartment  houses,  because 
again,  that  concentration  of  liquidity 
gives  you  an  unfair  advantage  over  other 
xiormal  businesses  that  do  not  have  that 
much  quick  cash.  So  if  you  want  to 
bank,  fine,  but  limit  yourself  to  one 
State,  and  bank." 

Now,  I  am  asking  the  Senate,  have 
we  reached  that  position  with  the  oU 
companies?  I  tWnk  we  have.  The  people 
who  run  the  oU  companies  are  not  evU 
people.  I  am  not  adverse  to  the  oil  com- 
panies. I  wish  we  would  get  rid  of  price 
control  on  both  oU  and  gas.  But  I  do 
wish  that  we  would  break  up  these  oU 
companies  into  20  or  30  or  40  or  50 
smaUer  companies  than  now  exist  WUl 
they  survive?  You  bet  they  wUl 

Are  there  35-  or  40-  or  45-year-old 
wtecuUves  in  those  companies  right  now 
champing  at  the  bit,  trying  to  rise  in 
those  companies,  but  limited  because 
there  are  relatively  few  posittons  at  Vba 
top,  who.  if  the  companies  divested 
would  go  with  another  company,  saying. 
Man.  here  is  a  chance?"  You  bet  tbes 
would.  Would  they  compete?  You  an 
dam  right  they  would. 

Would  they  beat  some  of  the  majorat 
I  would  bet  on  it 
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What  is  to  lose?  When  this  divestiture 
passes,  and  it  wiU  one  day  pass — If  not 
today,  some  day — the  companies  that  are 
created  are  not  going  to  be  the  itsy-bitsy. 
teeny-weeny  companies  that  were  cre- 
ated in  1911  out  of  Standard  of  New 
Jtney.  These  companies,  the  top  15, 
when  broken  up,  will  still,  in  every  case, 
be  within  the  top  100  corporations  in 
size  in  this  toimtir. 

The  opponente  of  this  measure  are 
gouig  to  say  that  that  is  too  smaU  to 
compete,  too  small  to  raise  capital.  No 
way. 

They  can  go  to  any  rational  banker. 
There  wiU  be  a  40-  or  45-year-old  presi- 
dent of  one  of  these  companies  which 
were  spun  off  and  he  can  say,  "Look,  all 
I  am  now  allowed  to  do  is  drill.  I  cannot 
be  involved  in  refining  or  transportation 
or  marketing.  But  let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Banker,  I  have  a  good  field  and  I  have 
a  solid  company;  wiU  you  lend  me 
money?"  That  company  wiU  get  money. 

There  is  not  a  single  argiunent  that 
can  be  raised  that  is  valid  from  an  eco- 
nomic, or  from  a  competitive  poeititm, 
that  can  sustain  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment I  am  asking  that  the  ongoing 
process  of  competition  be  continued  and 
that,  once  again,  the  major  oU  companies 
of  this  country  be  broken  up  into  smaUer 
parts,  so  that,  once  again,  they  become 
more  numerous  and  more  competitive, 
so  that,  once  again,  they  wiU  grow  as 
they  do. 

AU  of  us  in  this  ro«n.  Senators  and 
non-Senators  alike,  wiU  be  the  benefici- 
aries of  that  decision. 

Mr.  OARY  HART.  WUl  the  Senator 
yidd  f<Mr  a  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes 

Mr.  OARY  HART.  The  Senator  from 
Cotorado  complimente  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  one  of  the  finest  probusiness 
speeches  it  has  been  my  privUege  to  hear 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  That  is  what 
this  measure  is  aU  about. 

The  Senator  commented,  and  I  think 
wis^y  so.  on  the  suggestion  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  let  the  antitrust  laws  run 
their  course.  Is  the  Senator  aware,  as  I 
am  sure  he  is.  that  every  successive  At- 
torney General,  of  both  parties,  in  every 
administration  for  the  last  20  years  has 
had  a  major  antitrust  suit  on  his  desk 
against  the  concentrated  oU  companies 
of  this  country  and  has  not  filed  that 
suit? 

»«r.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  aware  of  it  I 
know  the  argumente  they  raise— "WeU, 
I  am  not  sure  we  can  prove  it"  What- 

Sy^  ^lil'^®***"  ™*y  *>«•  It  has  not  been 
filed.  The  Senator  is  aware  that,  if  it 
wwe  filed,  it  would  be  10  years  or  more 
ttom  the  time  it  Is  filed  to  the  time  we 
had  a  dedskm  from  the  Supreme  Court 

Mr.  OARY  HART.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  one  of  those  reasons  why  that 
same  suit  has  not  been  lUed  in  those  20 
years  is  perhaps  the  same  reason  we 
could  not  get  that  bUl  out  of  Congress? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  not  going  to 
spMuIate  as  to  why  we  cannot  get  it  out 
r  ^^  ^^*  ***•  Senator  fhwi  Colorado 
to  Untint  at  I  know  the  oU  companies 
have  tremendoua  powtr.  But  I  think  the 
Senate,  if  not  tbe  committee,  is  going  to 
rise  above  that  power. 


Mr.  GARY  HART.  I  thhik  the  Senator 
is  right  I  think  it  is  a  major  issue  of  pub- 
lic poUcy. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  want  to  make  three 
observations:  No.  1,  if  business  is  so  bad 
vhy  Is  it  that,  with  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.,  we  have,  with- 
out any  question  at  all,  the  best  and 
cheapest  telephone  service  to  be  found  in 
the  world? 

Why  Is  it,  if  the  oU  industry  has  had 
such  bad  operators,  as  many  claim  they 
are  now  and  should  be  broken  up.  we 
have  the  lowest  gasoline  and  fuel  prices 
anywhere  in  the  world? 

Why  is  it  that,  if  MobU  OU  Co.  is  so 
bad,  if  their  board  of  directors.  listening 
to  the  debate  in  the  halls  at  Congress,  is 
trying  to  pA)tect  the  monejrthat  is  owned 
by  ite  investors,  that  Is  owned  by  widows 
and  by  pension  funds  and  by  everybody 
else,  they  would  not  recommend  a  Uttie 
diversification?  If  I  were  around  here 
and  on  a  board — and  I  do  not  happen  to 
own  a  single  share  of  ofl  stock— I  can  as- 
sure the  Senators  that  I  would  recom- 
mend to  my  board  that  there  be  a  littie 
diversification.    If    I    understand    the 
temper  of  the  Senate  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  plain  against  business  and  plain 
against  bigness.  If  we  want  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  MobU  OU  investors.  I 
would  say  that  they  would  be  weU  ad- 
vised to  get  into  sometMng  dse,  because 
there  is  not  much  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
there  are  many  people  in  Congress  to- 
day who  would  break  them  up  and  tax 
them  or  make  it  totally  unprofitable  for 
them  to  continue,  as  they  have,  exclu- 
sively in  oU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  Just  enough 
to  answer  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

The   Senator  taBcs   about  American 
Telephone   and   Tfclegraph    having   the 
most  efficient  communications  system  in 
the  world.  Does  the  Senator  recaU  3  or  4 
years  ago,  maybe  longer,  when  the  Fed- 
f  ™^  Co»Mnunications  Commission  ruled 
that  the  telephone  company  could  not 
prohibit  nontelephone  company  devices 
from  being  attached  to  the  phone?  The 
phone   company,   for  years,  had  said. 
"We  do  not  want  a  Xerox  machine  or  a 
c<«)ier,    or    anything    that    could   send 
something  through  the  wires,  on  our 
phone,"  and  they  did  not  have  a  decent 
gadget  that  would  do  it.  As  soon  as  the 
FCC  let  competition  to  to  lock  somethtag 
on  those  phone  lines,  we  started  getting 
a  variety  of  efficient  devices  for  improv- 
ing commimications.  A.T.  L  T.  suddenly 
felt  they  had  to  compete. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  are  talking 
about:  Do  not  give  one  company  or  group 
of  compames  the  sole  power  to  decide 
what  wm  be  the  llmlte  of  competition 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bernard 
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Kaah.  ol  the  staff  of  Ute  Subcommittee 
on  Antttrart.  be  iiennitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  dnrizv  the  dellberstloo  on 
this  meamre. 

The  FBJBIDINa  OFFICBt.  Without 
objectian,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOT.TJWn8  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  eooaent  that  Mr.  Lawrence 
Thompson  be  granted  privileges  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objectjom.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACXWOOO.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimoui  consemt  that  Ttarence  Kay 
of  my  stair  be  granted  privileges  of  the 
floor. 

•nie  FRmiUNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioo.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Wbojlddsttaar 

■nie  PRCBUIINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Hdixnrae).  Who  yldds  time? 

Jf^  ^9^'  ***•  Piwldent.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  wmrtes  then,  ^nn  it  be  aU  right? 

Th«  RBUIiXINO  OPnCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Sooth  Dakota  yidds  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ksptndcy  2  nUnutes. 
^^**f-  FAMmif,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  time.  I  thought  they  had 
nme.  and  I  wffl  be  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  time.  I  have  5  minutes  left.  Bow 
madittne  does  the  Schator  desire?  I 
yield  irtMrte?er  time  he  wishes. 

The  FRUUJUNO  OFFICER  The  Sm- 
ator  frambntncky. 

Mr.  fOBD.  I  have  2  minutes,  I  guess. 
Mr.  PnHdent,  I  did  not  think  i  would 
create  so  much  trouble  here  for  a  unan- 
taous-oonsent  agreement  when  I  had  it 
vrettj  weU  worked  out,  I  thought,  and 
when  the  manager  of  the  bin  took  my 
jdacetaithaCbalr. 

_5^jytwd»y  both  sides  agreed  on  an 
amendamnt  on  offshore  natural  gas.  It 
**""''  «;  PWMdent,  that  we  made  two 
errow  ttmt  need  to  be  corrected.  One  Is 
the  dale  that  the  prioe  should^, 
mence.  and  the  other  is  we  Mnwided  the 

to  int.  We  intwnded  to  amend  the  sec- 
tion or  appijr  it  to  this  section. 
So,  Mr.  Preeident.  I  uk.  unanimous 

c«»Mnt--and  I  have  dearsd  it  with  both 
sides  of  the  alsle-that  hi  my  amen^ 
ment  ofyesterday.  after  the  words  "off- 
S««  »W«»^»««ds"  add  the  words 
~™*  "^  ^  effective  November  1. 
I97S.  and  which  Shan  be". 

.H^-!?S?^  Jf «  **'  *****  amendment 
♦^i^*  ^  f^  ■*^"  ^  *^  «M<md  line 
^  ^i^o**^"*'  **»■  ^*  Amendments 
of  1975"  and  after  the  word  "to"  strike 

The  PRCBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oblectJon?  The  Chah-  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  corrected,  is  as 
follows: 


by  •  praducer  of  new  natural  gms  produced 
from  offshore  Federal  lands  wblcb  shaU  be 
effective  November  X,  1976.  and  wblcb  sbaU 
be  equivalent  to  the  average  dollar  valuation 
p«r  barrel  of  domestic  crude  on  used  by  the 
United  States  Oeologleal  Survey  or  Its  suoces- 
**  Federal  agency  or  office  In  computing  the 
royalties  due  the  United  States  on  account 
of  crude  oU  produced  from  all  Federal  lands 
during  the  calendar  month  ending  thirty 
days  prior  to  such  determination.  Such  In- 
terim ceiling  price  shaU  be  expressed  In  one 
muilon  British  thermal  units  and  shall  be 
determined  by  dividing  such  average  dollar 
valuation  per  barrel  of  crude  oU  by  B.8.  After 
the  establishment  of  a  national  ceUlng  pur- 
suant to  section  2S(a)  of  this  Act  by  final 
Commlsrton  <»der  which  Is  no  longer  subject 
to  Judicial  review,  any  producer  who  has  sold 
new  natural  gas  produced  from  offshore  Fed- 
eral lands  during  the  period  the  Interim  ceU- 
lng price  was  In  effect  shaU  thereafter  have 
the  benefit  of  the  natural  celling:  Provided 
however.  That  the  Ciommission  shaU  have  no 
power  to  order  a  reduction  in  the  rates  and 
charges  for  such  sale  below  the  interim  oeU- 
Ing  price  in  effect  on  the  dates  of  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  the  national  celling. 

(f )  From  and  after  January  1,  1981,  there 
•haU  be  no  ceOlng  prloe  applieabto  to  ttie 
■ale  of  new  natursl  gas  produced  ftam  off- 
shore Federal  lands. 

(g)  No  price  established  by  or  pursuant  to 
the  Natiiral  Oaa  Act  Amendments  of  1975 
tor  new  natural  gas  ShaU  be  retroactive  so 
as  to  affect  any  price  for  any  gas  sold  prior 
toNbvember  1, 1975. 


October  22,  1975 


_9H*   *».   »"«•    »ln«   a*.    Insert    the 


Ob   ^^ 

foOowlag: 

.J^.  '*?^»»f  **>•  esUblishmwit  of  a  na- 
thta  Aet  by  a  flma  Oommlwum  order  wbleh 

1^«'*'SSL*^*^  **  ^"^  '•'^«'  «>d 
!!^^  ■*"?^  **»■  •**"  "»•  •naetrnwit  of 
tarn  aatuni  Qm  Ac*  — aenrtmeate  of  J»7B 
'  Bnt  of  esflfa  |«ar  tlisraafter 

Sfc^    "'"■'"' J?»»    sstsMKi,    an 

""■***  esMag  lor  rates  and  rlisrgsi  fbr 
**•  ■■*•  «  tfsasHsr  ia  Intentate  commerce 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
^elds  time?  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield  time?  Does  either 
side  yield  time  to  run  equally  as  to  both 
sides? 

Wfr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  does  it 
seem  fair  when  we  have  spoken  and  used 
practically  all  of  our  time  that  the  Chair 
should  Impose  that  8<Mt  of  a  rule? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Rules  of  the  Senate  are  doing  the  impos- 
ing, not  the  Chair. 

Who  yldds  time? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  have  a  Uttle  time 
I  want  to  reserve  and  then  yidd  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  have  only  5  mln^ 
utes  left.  The  Senator  hae  11  minutes 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator's  side  has 
more  time  than  our  side,  by  fbr. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  7  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  We  wlU  let  them  talk 
now.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  certainly  fair 
■niat  is  Just  about  the  way  it  has  been 
going  on  today  with  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  to  take  advantage  of  every  little 
bit  of  disturbhig  the  situation. 

We  realize  exactly  what  the  Intent 
is,  and  If  the  Senator  is  trying  to  kill 
this  legislation,  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  the  floor  activities,  that  certainly  is 
his  privilege.  But,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
look  at  Just  what  is  involved. 

We  are  talking  about  an  amendment 
that  today  is  and  yesterday  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. How  much  sense  does  it  make  for 
us  to  be  considering  divestiture  when 
Senator  HaussA,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  said  this  was  brtng  takni  up  in 
the  committee,  the  Judiciary  Commit, 
tee?  Why  are  we  involved  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate?  It  Just  eeems  completely  oat 
of  order.  Somethbig  as  Important  as  do- 


hig  something  about  the  shortage  of  ^ 
ergy  in  this  country  is  not  to  be  laughed 
about  It  is  certatoly  not  swnethingwe 
should  toy  with,  and  to  consider  what  is 
happening  now,  I  think,  is  absfdutelv 
absurd.  ' 

We  have  important  legislation.  We 
should  go  forward  with  that  legislation 
We  should  not  have  amendments  to  this 
legislation  that  are  going  to  result  In 
a  veto,  an  assured  veto,  and  I  am  sure 
If  Senators  will  consider  that  they  want 
this  legislation  they  will  not  go  forward 
with  their  amendment. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  fr<Mn 
lUinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  being  yielded 
2  minutes.  I,  perhaps,  will  not  take  that 
much  time.  I  simply  want  to  comment  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  asked  to  vote 
on  a  major  oU  industry  divestiture 
amendment.  We  have  three  Cabinet  d- 
flcials  testifyhig  this  morning  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  it  is  just 
impossible  to  be  on  the  floor  diu-lng  the 
time  when  committees  are  meeting,  and 
it  Is  simply  Impossible  for  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  ascertain  all  of  the  rf- 
fects  that  this  amendment  would  have 
on  an  Industry  that  Is  absolutely  vital 
to  the  future  preservation  of  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country. 

We  do  not  Imow  what  we  are  doing 
when  we  legislate  on  an  amendment  of 
this  magnitude  and  of  this  scope  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  without  an  adequate 
chance  to  study  it  and  without  a  report 
from  a  committee  that  has  dug  deeply 
hito  this  matter. 

It  is  a  flashy  amendment.  It  looks  like 
It  may  do  some  good,  but  it  may  do  some 
irreparable  harm.  I  cannot  Imagine  that 
we  want  to  shake  up  the  whole  energy 
fleld  at  tills  particular  time  and  shake 
to  their  roots  companies  that  are  owned 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  if  not  millions 
of  stockholders,  and  not  know  what  ef- 
fect it  will  have  upon  those  companies 
or  upon  the  flow  of  energy  and  resources 
in  this  country. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  Is  a  subject  that 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Congress  ol 
tiie  United  States.  It  is  an  appropriate 
subject  for  discussion.  But  I  think  it 
should  be  dealt  with  to  the  ordtoary 
course  of  events  and  in  accordance  with 
the  tested  procedures  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

We  are  without  real  knowledge  as  to 
what  effect  this  amendment  will  have 
upon  tlie  American  economy  at  a  most 
perilous  time  In  our  history,  when  we 
have  unemployment  levels  soaring  at  a 
height  that  lias  not  been  exceeded  ex- 
cept In  the  Great  Depression  of  the  thir- 
ties, when  we  have  begun  an  economic 
recovery    that  we  are  still  not  sure  is  a 
sustatoed  recovery.  For  us  to  take  this 
kind  of  destabiliztog  action  to  endanger 
the  capital  that  might  be  available  to  an 
Industry  that  needs  capital  today  for 
expim^tion,  development,  for  expansion 
to  All  our  future  energy  needs  to  make 
us  IMS  dependent  on  sources  abroad,  I 
think  would  be  a  great  disservice.  I  shall 
vote  agahist  this  amendment  shnply  be- 
cause I  do  not  really  know  what  I  would 
be  vottag  on,  what  effect  it  would  have 
if  we  approved  this  amendment  at  this 
particular  time. 
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The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER     Mr. 
FoiD.)  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Who  yldds  time? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  PiesideDt,  I 
yield  myself  2  mtontes. 

Every  time  somebody  arrives  <hi  the 
floor  we  hear  another  statonent  al)out 
ffl-consida^  legislation,  and  we  have 
to  describe  the  history  <tf  hearings  on 
the  measure  we  have  before  us. 

Let  me  recite  agato.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  has 
produced  on  the  issue  of  vertical  tota- 
gratlon  and  the  causes  and  ^ects  of 
anUcompetitlveness  among  oil  com- 
panies. 

In  the  past  10  years  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart  of  Michigan,  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee, has  held  hearings  that  have  filled 
33  volumes,  with  more  than  40,000  pages 
of  testim<»iy  by  305  witnesses  on  these 
issues.  If  that  makes  our  amendment  an 
m-considered  piece  of  legislation,  com- 
pare it  to  the  consideration  that  the 
Sinai  sgreemoit  got.  for  example,  and  to 
the  $500  million  that  we  voted  for  Israel 
2  or  3  years  ago  on  a  floor  amendment 
without  debate  and  without  hearings. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  IlUncis,  who 
Just  left  agato  before  he  could  hear  the 
recital  of  this  record,  voted  for  those 
measures,  which  had  no  heartogs  what- 
soever. The  argxunent  that  this  amend- 
ment comes  to  the  floor  without  earful 
and  long  thought,  as  well  as  a  substantial 
hearing  record  to  the  antitrust  subcom- 
mittee—not to  mention  the  Interior 
Committee  and  the  Special  Committee 
on  Integrated  Oil  Operations — Is  simply 
Invalid. 
I  reserve  the  rematoder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  We  will  be  glad  to  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  if 

he  so  desires,  if  there  is  no  other 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  no  time  to  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Who  has  the  time? 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Coilorado  has  l  mtoute;  the 
Soiator  from  South  Dakota  has  3:  the 
Soiator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hasxsu.) 
has  3:  Senator  Mansfield  has  2,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  2. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  yield  2  mtoutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  2  mtoutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  bring  out  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pentog  on  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  ;  President,  I 
would  like  to  read  a  telegi^  sent  to  me 
from  Mr.  C.  E.  Spahr,  chah-man  of  (be 
board  of  the  Standard  OU  Co.  of  Ohio, 
dated  October  22, 1975.  He  says: 

Amendments  which  would  dismember  the 
oU  industry  are  acheduled  for  roU  eaU  votes 
on  Wedneaday,  October  aa.  1070. 

The  Standard  OU  Company  (Ohio)  expects 
to  complete  a  81.76  bUlk»  private  plaoemmt 
financing  in  mM-Novamb«r.  This  flnaaelng 
will  be  the  key.  arrangement  la  Sohto's  pn- 
gram  of  flnannlng  oonatruetton  of  tba  Tnaa 
Alaskan  Plpallae  Systant.  It  vlU  bs  tlia  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  American  industry  as  Is 
^Is  pipdine  project.  No  ooa  today  «o«bts 
the  importance  of  this  project  to  the  coun- 
try. 


I  strongly  feel  that  Senate  passage  of  either 
borlBontal  or  veitleal  dtTsetitare  legislation 
would  delay  the  «»«— pi«*|r»n  tt  lUm  f^-np^m 
llnanctng  acnagansttt,  wonU  dtfay  our  ae- 
toal  reoe4>t  of  monlea  being  borrowed  and 
thus  could  delay  the  completion  of  the  pipe- 
line project. 

Sohlo  and  the  other  conq>anle8  in  the  proj- 
ect are  doing  everything  poeslble  to  bttlld 
this  pipeline  to  bring  Alaskan  crude  oQ 
into  the  VS.  energy  supply,  We  need  help 
from  the  Congress  and  not  further  obstacles. 

We  appreciate  your  support  and  want  to 
have  this  additional  information. 


Mr.  President,  this,  of  course,  is  infor- 
mation that  would  be  about  the  saddest 
news  that  the  United  States  could  re- 
ceive on  the  energy  front.  We  have 
counted  on  the  Alaska  pIpeUne  oil  com- 
tog  in  in  just  a  couple  of  years  and  any 
delay  of  this  would  be  a  disaster  for  the 
domestic  supplies  of  energy  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

I  thtok  the  debate  that  has  taken  place 
here  today  just  shows  that  the  taterest 
is  not  to  solvtog  the  energy  problem 
but,  apparenUy,  attack  the  oil  tadustry. 
If  there  is  a  desire  to  mfike  some 
changes  to  the  size  of  todustries.  then  I 
think  this  should  be  very  definitely  dealt 
with  to  some  detail,  to  very  detailed 
studies  In  subcommittee  and  committees. 
There  has  not  been  any  report  from 
a  subcommittee  made  to  a  committee, 
yet  I  have  been  on  one  of  the  subcommit- 
tees that  had  10  days  of  heartogs  on  this 
subject  and  I  know  tiiere  is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  testimony  to  opposition 
to  vertical  divestiture  or  horizontal 
divestiture. 

I  think  we  should  look  very  carefully 
at  any  steps  we  take. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
me  1  mtoute? 

Jiflr.  ABOUREZK.  I  will  yield  1  mtoute 
of  Senator  Maksfikld's  2  minutes  to  the 
S«mtor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed  for  1  mtoute. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  todty 
we  are  faced  with  mvch  inaction  on  the 
energy  front.  We  need  to  make  some  ac- 
complishments, we  need  to  bring  on  ad- 
ditional reserves  of  gas,  we  need  to  re- 
verse the  trend  of  declining  reserves  of 
oil  and  gas. 

Here  we  are  spending  ttmf  talking 
about  occupying  the  time  of  the  leaders 
of  the  oil  Industry,  of  the  bigger  com- 
panies, toto  a  divestiture  proposal  that 
would  take  so  much  of  their  tiinf>  for 
several  months  or  years  that  they  would 
not  be  to  any  position  to  give  the  time 
to  bringing  on  the  additional  supplies 
of  energy. 

I  think  it  Is  vital  that  we  pass  the  gas 
derBgulatkm  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  thne 
of  the  Senator  haaesplnd. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK,  I  yield  I  mtoutea  of 
Senator  Hsanu.'a  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  PacKwooo). 

The  PRS8IDINO  OVVKaaL  The  Soi- 
ator  has  a  mtamles. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Preeident^  let 
U8  sum  up  as  beet  we  can  Mm  major 
polntB  we  are  tiylng  to  eover  and  Idifet 


this  old  argument  that  there  has  been  no 
hearing. 

There  have  been  hearings  until  we  are 
blue  to  the  face. 

One,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
things  should  not  get  too  big.  CkUl  it  i«4iat 
we  want,  at  some  potot  we  reach  that. 

One  of  the  arguments  we  are  talking 
about  today  is,  have  we  reached  that?  I 
think  we  have,  the  opponents  think  we 
have  not.  f 

Two,  if  we  divest  tiie^ll  companies  of 
theh:  major  production  facflittes  or  from 
the  rest  of  their  facilities  will  they  be- 
come so  weak  and  small  they  cannot  get 
capital?  Even  If  we  divest  these  15  major 
companies,  to  every  case  they  will  be 
among  the  100  biggest  companies  to  the 
United  States  today. 
Mr.    BARTLETT.   WHl   the  Senator 

yield?       

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  I  will  not  yield 
any  more. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  has  not 

yielded  yet; 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  they  are  not 
gotog  to  have  any  trouble  getting  capital. 
A  shortage  of  management  talent?  No. 
Many  companies  created  out  of  this  will 
be  managed  better  than  the  companies 
today. 

Are  we  endangering  the  United  States 
In  any  way,  shape,  or  form;  are  we  en- 
dangering competition,  endangering  oil 
production,  endangering  refining  or  mar- 
keting? No. 

E^ery  stogie  step  we  take  here  en- 
hances competition,  enhances  business, 
and  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas  or  the  decontrol 
of  the  price  of  oil,  or  any  of  the  other 
thtogs  we  are  talking  about  here. 

There  is  only  one  issue,  should  these 
bustoesses  be  made  smaller,  more  com- 
petitive, and  the  answer  is  "Yes." 
Mr.    BARTLETT.    Will    the   Senator 

yield?      

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  de- 
sires they  should  be  smaller,  does  the 
Senator  think  It  Is  a  better  way  to  do  it 
to  have  them  divest  or  Just  to  reduce  the 
size? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  prefer  that 
they  divest. 
Mr.  BARTMTT.  Why? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will  not  answer 
any  more  questions. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 

just  take  2  mtoutes  and  I  wlD  be  ready 

to  yield  back  the  rematoder  of  my  time. 

How  much  times  does  the  other  side 

have? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  They 
have  no  remaining  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  one  potot  Opposition  to  this 
amendment  generally  oentera  on  the 
claim  that  we  are  r^Mrutnt^ttj^g  ^n  attack 
(m  on  companies  and  that  we  consider 
them  to  be  evO. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  oom- 
ment  on  what  anyhody'a  ofJp****!  of  oil 
companies  is.  What  we  have  to  remember 
if  the  men  wbo  run  tbeae  companies 
■omctlmeB  seem  bad  tt  is  not  the  pecDle 
themeelTM  bat  the  aytUm  witbbi  whk^ 
tbey  oMimte.  It  la  the  stractars  of  the 
industry  that  makes  them  the  way  they 
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•re;  ttMi  makes  them  greedy,  that  makes 
them  use  th^  power  for  enlarctng  their 
fflmpanles  and  makes  them  think  that 
thST  abeold  be  allowed  to  make  deci- 
sk»s  about  the  Natkm's  resources  and 
wbBi  peonle  should  pay  for  their  fuel, 
free  from  the  confusion  of  the  competi- 
tive maitetplace  and  any  limits  what- 
soever as  they  choose  where  and  when 
and  how  to  develop  the  essential  re- 
sources they  control.  If  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  deregulate  the  price  of  natural 
gas.  which  lias  been  regulated  for  the 
POhUc  good  for  over  20  years,  we  should 
Be  prepared  to  insure  that  all  of  the 
safeguards  of  the  competitive  market 
are  bx  good  operating  order. 

The  only  way  to  change  that  is  not  to 
conduct  an  attack  on  the  oil  companies 
and  the  oil  company  executives,  but  to 
change  the  system  itself,  to  try  to  re- 
duce their  economic  power  so  that  they 
can  no  longer  conduct  themselves  the 
way  they  have  been. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  we  wUl  never  change  our  economic 
system  for  ttie  better  in  the  United 
Btetcs  unless  we  decide  to  do  it  here 
today. 

11^.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
baek  the  remainder  of  mytime. 

Ifr.  PAMMIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mytime. 
Mr.  ABOURSZBL  Just  a  minute. 
lOr.  FANMZN.  AU  time  has  been  yielded 

back.       

The  FRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  aues- 
tiOD  is  onajgreelng  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOIUON.  Ur.  President,  for  th^ 
past  2  years.  Americans  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  massive  propaganda  blitz  de- 
signed to  pennit  the  oil  industry  to  charge 
tb9  eaosomer  bUlimis  of  dollars  more  for 
ttie  energy  he  must  have.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury, tikese  companies  have  beea  schem- 
ing to  restore  their  stran^dehold  over  our 
Nathm's  energy  supply,  a  stranglehold 
made  possible  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury by  Standard  OU's  integration  of  the 
prodaction,  transportation,  refining,  and 
marfcettng  inticesses  within  the  petroletun 
industry. 

That  mtmopoUstic  grip  on  our  energy 
UieUne  was  finally  shattered  in  1911 
throogh  the  successful  ajipUcatlon  of  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act  Since  the  breakup 
of  the  Standard  on  trust  at  that  time, 
a  cudgd  of  economic  power  that  great  has 
never  again  been  wielded  in  America. 
TThtflnow. 

Today,  Ifr.  President.  65  years  after  the 
elimination  of  the  Standard  Oil  mono- 
lith, tills  nation  finds  Itself  confronted 
once  again  by  the  extortionate  demands 
of  a  unified,  noncompetitive  oil  industry. 
The  demands  are  clear:  we  are  being 
asked  to  tear  down  tiie  last  regulatory 
banters  standing  In  the  way  of  a  $29  bil- 
hoa  sordiaive  on  the  consuming  public. 
And  just  as  importani  we  are  bebag  asked 
to  accept  the  oil  industiy  takeover  of  the 
alternative  sources  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  doubt 
of  the  dimewsions  of  tiie  ultimate  threat 
that  Ueaidiead.  Already,  the  oU  octopus 
ineiudes  it  asajor  companies,  with  a 
combined  1074  income  of  $1K  MUifln— 
iiM>«  than  thfr  gross  natl<»al  imoduct 
of  aBInt  t  of  tl»  world's  nations.  Add 
to  that  the  antleempetittve,  dependoioe- 


fostering  potential  of  devdopments  such 
as  the  bu^tag  up  of  s(dar  energy  patents, 
the  dtverstfleation  into  uranium  muling, 
and  oontrcA  of  inereastaig  amounts  of  the 
Nation's  coal  reserves  by  the  oil  taidustty 
and  we  are  left  with  the  awesome  specter 
of  giant  energy  concerns  whose  econcanic 
siae  and  political  power  would  dwarf  even 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  petroleum  predators  are  playing 
for  real.  Though  most  of  our  Nation's  oil 
and  gas  reserves  are  located  on  public 
lands,  leased  to  the  producers  through 
5-year  agreements,  those  producers  are 
now  sitting  on  our  supplies  to  insure  a 
shortage.  Companies  have  stopped  drill- 
ing and  have  capped  wells  to  try  to  stam- 
pede this  Congress  into  permitting  un- 
fettered prices. 

As  evidence  of  this,  Mr.  President.  I 
present  two  documents  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.  DURKIN.  The  first  is  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday, 
October  19,  by  Morton  Mints.  It  de8cr&>e6 
in  detail  the  withhcdding  of  natural  gas 
from  the  hard-pressed  Interstate  mar- 
kets tliat  has  caused  and  will  continue 
to  cause  economic  dislocations  as  long  as 
the  "incestuous  relationship"  described 
in   the   story   between   producers   and 
affiliates  is  allowed  to  continue.  The  sec- 
ond is  a  statement  by  Chairman  John 
Moss  of  the  House  Investigations  Sub- 
committee in  testimony  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Commerce  regarding  the 
fraud  behig  waged  on  the  American  pub- 
lic by  the  major  oil  firms  who  are  con- 
sorting with  each  other  in  the  supply 
and  pricing  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  oil  companies 
ask  for  unregulated  prices,  what  they  are 
really  asking  for  are  OPEC  prices  and 
OPEC  profits.  Of  course,  we  are  told  by 
oil  executives  that  if  we  allow  the  price 
of  oiu-  two  most  Important  and  necessary 
fuels — oil  and  natural  gas— to  rise  to 
parity  with  the  $14.50-a-barrel  bench- 
mark set  by  the  OPEC  cartel,  our  supply 
iHxtblems  will  be  over.  And  rest  assured, 
say  the  oil  barons,  we  will  be  getting  the 
best  possible  price  on  the  product  became 
of  the  economies  of  scale  that  their  in- 
tegrated operations  afford  them. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  know  from  the 
Saudi  Oovemment's  own  figures  that 
such  prices  are  outrageously  infiated. 
■nie  production  costs  for  a  barrel  of 
Arabian  oil  is  roughly  6  cents;  yet,  the 
American  people  pay  upwards  of  $15  a 
ban-el  when  their  crude  reaches  this 
country.  This  is  toe  price  for  which  om- 
domestic  producers  are  screaming,  the 
price  which  will  see  an  additional  $25  bil- 
Uon  each  year  thrown  into  the  bottom- 
less barrel  of  American  oil  companies. 
And  to  get  this  price,  these  companies  are 
willing  to  cut  oif  gas  to  Pease  Air  Iforce 
Base  and  close  down  Industry  and  busi- 
nesses througdtiout  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  as  winter  approaches.  And 
the  situation  in  my  State  is  only  an 
example. 

If  an  this  Congress  does  is  deregulate, 
hiescapably  we  will  end  up  paying  those 
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prices.  We  wiD  have  no  chdoe.  for  as  the 
system  stands  now.  each  integrated  oil 
company  wears  a  successiosi  of  hats- 
producer,  refiner,  shipper  and  marketer 
Not  surprishigly,  with  the  distinction  be- 
tween "buyer"  and  "seller"  lost  in  the 
corporate  shell  game,  the  bloated  oil 
octopus  can  pass  its  products  down  the 
line  to  the  consumer. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  is  another 
way  for  us  to  go.  We  can  both  change  the 
basic  structure  of  the  oil  industry  itself 
and  act  to  chop  off  those  Industry  ten- 
tecles  before  they  secure  themselves 
aroimd  nonpetroleum  and  nonnatural 
gas  sources  of  power. 

Fbr  this  reason,  I  have  joined  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee,  Senator  Pnn,  Hart, 
and  my  colleagues  Qakt  Hart  and  Jaius 
Abourezk,  in  calling  for  a  vote  today  to 
prevent  the  major  oil  companies  from 
controlling  their  industry  from  gusho' 
to  gas  pump.  The  proposed  vertical  di- 
vestiture would,  very  simply,  require 
firms  who  wanted  to  buy  crude  oil  stocks 
for  marketing  or  refining  purposes  to  Ud 
against  each  other  for  the  suppUes  from 
the  well,  instead  of  with  each  other.  No 
longer  will  oil  conglomerates  be  able  to 
soak  the  consumer  at  every  tiun,  for  the 
free  market  system  will  insure  real  com- 
petition to  hold  prices  down. 

And,  Mr.  President,  to  help  reverse 
the  spread  of  the  oil  giants  into  other 
energy  fields,  with  all  that  portends,  I 
have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-HoUings  amendment,  No.  9<3. 
which  will  prohibit  any  petroleum  cor- 
poration from  controlling  firms  produc- 
ing any  competing  energy  supply. 

Mr.  President,  decades  ago.  Congress 
acted  in  dramatic  fashion  to  free  the 
American  public  from  the  domination 
of  its  energy  supplies  by  monopolistic 
forces.  The  challenge  now  faUs  to  us. 

Two  weeks  ago,  45  Senators  voted  to 
return  to  the  traditions  of  the  free  mar- 
ketplace in  America  by  requiring  a  total 
divestiture  of  the  oil  industry.  I  certain- 
ly hope  that  that  same  spirit  will  prevail 
today  with  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments to  restore  a  competitive  structure 
In  the  Nation's  most  vital  economic 
sector. 

(ExHiBrr  1) 

AoENCT  Knew  of  SHOitTFAi.LS 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

The  government  knew  at  least  four  years 

Hgo  that  natural  gas  producers  were  falling 

to  deliver  gas  to  their  pipeline  customers  In 

the  amounts  specified  In  contracts,  but  did 

nothing  about  It. 

A  Federal  Power  Commission  official  ac- 
knowledged this  in  a  July  18  Internal  agency 
memo  Just  discovered  by  the  staff  of  the 
House  Energy  Subcommittee. 

The  gas  shortage  the  nation  now  faces— 
which  assures  widespread  layoffs  and  plant 
shutdowns  with  the  onset  of  cold  weather— 
would  not  have  developed  "If  the  FPC  had 
enforced  the  contract  provisions,"  David  S. 
BchwartB,  the  agency's  former  assistant  chief 
economist,  told  a  reporter  yesterday. 

He  made  that  judgment  after  reviewing 
the  memo  and  other  evidence  gathered  In  a 
three-week  subcommittee  staff  Investigation 
made  In  preparation  for  a  hearing  that  starts 
Friday. 

Schwartz  said  he  was  Influenoed  In  part  by 
FPC  Chairman  John  N.  Naaalkaa'  disclosure 
that  so-called  "nonproduclng  dedicated  re- 
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serves" — gas  In  the  ground  set  aside  by  pro- 
duoera  to  ensure  that  they  can  meet  future 
contract  commitments — actuaUy  mcreaaed 
last  year. 

Testifying  at  a  hearing  held  by  Rep.  John 
K.  Moss  (D-Caltf.)  m  July,  Nasaflcas  oon- 
ceded  that  such  nonproduclng  reserves  had 
increased  from  7.9  trillion  to  8.6  trllUon  cubic 
feet  In  1974  alone,  and  then  comprised  31.1 
percent  of  all  reserves  set  aside  by  producers 
for  their  Interstate  pipeline  customers. 

One  of  the  major  questions  addressed  by 
the  subcommittee  staff.  In  a  report  to  Chair- 
man John  O.  Dingell  (D-Mlch.)  and  by 
Schwartz,  was  why  neither  the  FPC  nor  the 
Industry  has  said  or  done  anything  since 
1971  or  earUer  about  the  defaults  by  the 
producers. 

Schwartz  said  It  would  be  "Irrational"  to 
have  expected  the  commission  to  enforce  the 
contracts  because  It — and  the  White  House — 
have  been  citing  the  claimed  gas  shortage 
for  years  as  a  primary  Justification  for  end- 
ing FPC  regulation  of  wellhead  prices. 

The  Senate  shortly  is  expected  to  pass  a 
deregulation  bUl.  Schwartz  and  the  subcom- 
mittee estimate  the  cost  to  consumers  at  be- 
tween $9  blUlon  and  $11  billion  a  year. 

Under  pressure  from  Capitol  Hill  and  the 
courts,  the  FPC  on  Friday  formally  asserted 
tbat  the  Natural  Oas  Act  empowers  It  to 
Axce  producers  to  Uve  up  to  their  contractual 
obligations  with  interstate  plpeUnes. 

The  action  came  three  months  after  FPC 
Deputy  Counsel  Robert  W.  Perdue,  In  the 
July  18  memo,  told  Chairman  Nasslkas  that 
the  agency  could  find  that  "the  public  In- 
terest" required  It  to  compel  producers  to 
deliver  the  gas  they  had  contracted  to  deUver. 

UntU  after  the  Nixon  administration  took 
oBak  on  a  platform  calling  for  deregtilatlon, 
the  Industry  regarded  the  sanctity  of  delivery 
contracts  as  "an  accepted  fact,"  Perdue  said. 
But  "In  the  past  four  or  five  years,  the  plpe- 
Unes have  become  more  than  reluctant  to 
acknowledge"  nondeliveries,  whUe  "the  pro- 
ducers have  maintained  a  public  silence,"  he 
added. 

Nasslkas,  who  has  resigned,  effective  Mon- 
day, has  contended  tbat  he  had  not  known 
of  an  enforcement  problem.  But  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  said  not  only  that  the  Issue  bad 
been  raised  In  a  1971  FPC  hearing  cited  In 
the  Perdue  memo,  but  also  that  "the  non- 
compliance controversy  was  common  knowl- 
edge within  the  agency  for  a  number  of 
years." 

No  pipeline  ever  has  taken  a  producer  to 
court  for  faUlng  to  deUver  the  gas  It  bad 
contracted  to  deliver.  The  reason,  the  staff 
told  Rep.  Dingell,  is  tbat  "an  apparent  In- 
cestuous relationship"  between  producers  and 
pipelines  substitutes  for  the  arms-length  re- 
lationship between  buyers  and  sellers  that 
exists  In  a  competitive  environment. 

One  of  the  producers  with  "significant" 
nonproduclng  dedicated  reserves  is  a  Tenneco, 
Inc.,  subsidiary  whose  pipeline  customer  Is 
another  Tenneco  subsidiary. 

Among  the  19  largest  producers  under  con- 
tract to  the  huge  transcontinental  Oas  Pipe- 
line Co.  (Transco) ,  which  has  drastically  cur- 
tailed its  gas  deUverles.  only  about  one-third 
are  fulfilling  their  obligations. 

One  of  the  19.  Union  OU.  told  an  FPC  hear- 
ing on  the  Transco  situation  last  week  not 
only  that  no  pipeline  ever  had  questioned  a 
shortfall  in  gas  deUvery,  but  also  tbat  higher 
wellhead  prices  will  not  induoa  It  to  drill 
new  wells  in  existing,  equipped  fields. 

Transco,  which  serves  East  Coast  custom- 
ers, including  Washington  Gas  Light,  did  not 
even  know,  in  most  cases,  that  dally  deliver- 
ies from  producers  were  less  than  the  con- 
tractual amounts,  FPC  Investigators  have 
found. 

"There  appears  to  be  blind  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  pipelines  In  the  accepUnce  of  the  pro- 
ducer as  an  "honorable'  partner,"  the  sub- 
committee staff  said. 


Citing  "admlnlsttatlve  negligence"  that 
was  "not  unique,"  the  staff  told  DlngeU  that 
Transco  carried  on  Its  books  "89.6  TCF  In  re- 
serves that,  according  to  the  prodiicers,  never 
existed  .  .  .  Wby  ibould  the  federal  govern- 
ment be  expected  to  baU  out  these  misman- 
aged pipelines"  with  deregulation? 

The  subcommittee  staff  also  told  Dingell: 

Tliat  FPC  documents  show  "tha  pipe- 
lines do  not  want  to  aggravate  their  producers 
In  fear  of  being  complet^y  cut  off  frpm  fu- 
ture gas  supplies,"  and,  in  any  case,  would 
not  want  to  sue  producers  with  whom  they 
are  partners  in  various  Joint  ventures. 

That  FPC  Assistant  General  Counsel 
George  Lewnes  admitted  in  an  Interview  that 
the  agency  has  "miserably  vmderstaffed"  an 
Investigation  of  Transco's  shortages  which 
was  ordered  in  August  by  the  VS.  Court  of 
Appeals  and  thereby  has  "doomed  (it)  to 
faUure." 

That  the  FPC  has  also  engaged  in  "de- 
Uberate  undermining"  of  another  investiga- 
tion. Into  the  withholding  of  non-producing 
"dedicated"  reserves,  and  that  Congress 
should  substitute  its  own  inquiry. 


ExHiBrr  2 
Tesiimony  of  the  Honosabus  John  E.  Moss 

BEFORE  THE  SCBCOMMITTEB  ON   EWEaCT   AND 
POWEE 
RE  H.R.  9464,  NATURAL  CAS  EMERGENCT  ACT  OF 
1»T9 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend 
you  and  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power  for  considering  legisla- 
tion to  alleviate  this  winter's  anticipated 
shortage  of  natural  gas.  In  addressing  our- 
selves to  this  problem,  I  cannot  urge  too 
strenuously,  however,  the  need  for  Congress 
to  refrain  from  enacting  measures  that 
would  appear  to  open  the  door  to  the  ulti- 
mate deregulation  of  natural  gas. 

The  current  shortage  of  natural  gas  Is  not, 
as  some  contend,  the  inevitable  result  of 
Federal  regulation  which  provides  natural 
gas  producers  with  a  generous  16  percent  rate 
of  return  on  their  Investment.  It  Is  rather 
the  result  of  two  facttMrs:  the  faUure  of 
Congress  to  extend  regulation  to  the  intra- 
state market  and,  more  Importantly,  the  re- 
sult of  Industry  speculation  concerning 
future  Increases  in  the  price  of  natural  gas. 
As  a  result  of  the  growing  gap  between  intra- 
state prices  and  the  FPC  regulated  price, 
since  1971  almost  aU  new  gas  supplies  pro- 
duced onshore  have  been  consumed  In  the 
producing  state:  Texas,  Louisiana  and 
Oklahoma  now  consume  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  total  gas  supply.  Fed- 
eral price  regulation  of  natural  gas  has  not, 
and  wUl  not,  work  untU  such  time  as  Con- 
gress convinces  the  petroleum  Industry  tbat 
regulation  Is  here  to  stay.  Haskell  P.  Wald, 
Chief  Economist  of  the  FPC,  for  example,  has 
referred  to  "the  damaging  effects  of  public 
pronouncements  by  government  officials  that 
FPC  regulation  of  gas  producers  was  un- 
workable and  should  be  abandoned."  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wald : 

".  .  .  On  the  one  hand,  the  Commission's 
official  position,  as  in  the  Southern  Louisiana 
area  rate  proceeding,  was  that  its  new  cell- 
ing rates  offered  'reaaonable  Incentives  to 
find  gas  and  dedicate  that  gaa  to  the  Inter- 
state market,'  but  on  the  other  hand  tlie  in- 
dustry was  b«lng  UAA  by  responsible  officials 
tdutt  ttw  regulated  prices  were  too  low  to 
make  exploratton  and  production  attractive. 
The  undermining  of  the  Commiaalon'B 
policies  by  the  mounUng  anti-regulation 
camfMdgn,  along  with  other  dvvaiopmeDts 
which  bad  tlie  effect  of  eneouragmg  the  ex- 
pectation of  higher  future  prices,  goea  a  long 
way  toward  explaining  the  deteriorating  gas 
supply  after  ises." 

In  mld-196e  John  N.  Naaalkaa,  in  aasum- 
ing  Cbalrmanah^}  of  the  IPO,  told  the  New 
York  TUnes  toat  ha  favorad  a  "NaaAkaa 
Round  of  gas  rate  increaaes."  We've  had  our 


"Naaalkaa  Roxmda"  at  prloa  inoreaaea  that 
have  Increased  tha  oelUnc  prloa  of  new  na- 
tural gaa  from  18.6  to  ao  oants  par  ttMUoand 
cubic  feet  In  1969  to  the  preaant  S3  oants  per 
MCF.  We  have  had  on  top  of  thla  a  Naaatlus 
round  of  alternatives  pricing  prooadurea  tbat 
permit  producers  to  get  prices  even  higher 
tiian  thoee  permitted  under  the  FPC's  stand- 
ard area  rates  and  still  we  face  critical  ahort- 
agee  of  natural  gas.  After  a  260  percent  price 
Increase,  we  have  even  leas  gaa  avaUable  than 
>}efore  the  Increase. 

What  is  needed  now  is  not  price  Increases 
but  a  final  round  In  wiilch  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  ends  Industry  expectations 
concerning  future  wlndfaU  Increaaea  in  the 
price  of  natural  gas  and  the  abandonment  of 
Federal  regulation. 

Evidence  of  the  speculative  withholding 
of  natural  gas  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  record  of  various  proceedings  before  the 
Federal  Power  Conunlsslon.  In  July  1973  in 
a  rate  case  involving  a  small  gas  producer, 
an  FPC  adnUnlstratlve  law  Judge  noted  tbat 
"the  seller  is  In  a  pre-eminent  position  and 
may  be  able  to  refuse  an  offer  of  an  Interstate 
pipeline  when  there  is  not  an  extant  Intra- 
state purchaser.  That  is  so  l>ecau8e  there  Is 
a  strong  possibility  that  the  carrying  costs 
for  holding  gas  off  the  market  are  so  low 
compared  to  future  possible  benefits  .  .  . 
that  the  producer  may  shut  In  the  well  if 
the  application  is  denied  even  if  he  baa  no 
other  immediate  market."  The  Judge  pro- 
jected that  the  carrying  costs  in  that  case — 
even  assuming  interest  rates  as  high  as  20 
percent — would  be  less  than  $40,000  annual  - 
ly,  as  opposed  to  a  possible  gain  of  more  than 
$2  million  if  he  waited  for  higher  gas  prices. 

In  another  proceeding  before  the  FPC  in 
1973  a  witness  for  the  Okmar  OU  Company 
was  asked  what  he  would  do  If  his  appUca- 
tlon  to  sell  gas  to  a  particular  ptpallne  at 
61  cents  per  MCF  was  denied.  He  replied  tbat 
he  would  sell  to  the  unregulated  intrastate 
market  or  "not  market  the  gas  at  all.  Un- 
committed gas  reserves  now  are  apparently 
among  the  finest  assets  that  a  company  can 
have,"  he  testified.  "We  are  being  contacted 
by  other  gas  producing  companies  who  are 
Interested  In  buying  the  reserves  in  situ. 
They  have  expressed  their  willingneaa  to  bid 
on  the  'come'  so  to  speak,  to  take  the  gamble 
that  the  reserves  would  appreciate  In  tlie 
groimd." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  lllte  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  June  23,  1976,  issue  of  The  On  and  Gna 
Journal.  The  article  notes  that  only  48  of 
1068  Qvlt  of  Mexico  tracts  leased  since 
1970  are  producing.  Many  of  those  leases 
have  not  even  l>een  explored.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investigations  has 
Identified  more  than  60  leases  that  have  been 
held  for  two  years  or  more  for  which  not  a 
single  exploratory  well  has  been  drilled. 

Additional  evidence  of  speculative  with- 
holding emerged  when  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  tmcovered  seri- 
ous discrepancies  between  testimony  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  facts 
about  the  reasons  for  the  ciu-taUments  last 
winter  to  Transco,  the  Interstate  pli>ellne. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
you,  If  I  may,  a  copy  of  the  Subcommittee's 
recent  hearing  and  preliminary  staff  study 
on  the  matter.  Transco  serves  the  residential 
gas  needs  of  25  million  people  and  the  in- 
dustrial needs  of  factories  employing  over 
1.25  million  workers. 

With  respect  to  Cities  Service — one  of  the 
majors  and  a  supplier  to  Tranaco — the  Sub- 
committee examined  management  decisions 
to  delay  starting  a  four-month  workover 
from  May  1974  untU  Saptember,  which  ox- 
tended  It  into  the  winter  months  when  un- 
interrupted gas  supplies  are  mora  orltloal. 
The  wells  in  question  were  supplying  Tranaoo 
with  a  daUy  average  of  85-00  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  gas. 
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Wew,  msoflar  as  the  partfciilars  of  H.R. 
94«4  are  concerned: 
I  accept  fWly  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
*»*^"nl^the  need  "to  establish  tem- 
porary emergency  authorities  for  mtnlmlz- 
tog  the  detrimental  effects  on  employment, 
food  prodaeOon,  and  jnibUc  health,  safety 
■ad  w^tov  caused  by  natural  gas  shortages. 
I  would  be  most  reluctant  to  accept,  how- 
ever, ono  of  the  means  by  which  the  bill 
seeks  to  accomplish  that  goal  by  having  the 
FPO  eeUbUsh  area  celling  prices  appUcaWe 
to  any  first  sale  of  onshore  new  natural 
gas,   based  on  the  August  1975  Intrastate 
prices.  Those  prices  currently  average  from 
•1.00  to  92.00  per  MCr  as  contrasted  to  the 
current  Interstate  price  of  S3  oenU  per  MCr. 
Thte  tremendous  price  hike  In  the  Inter- 
state price  of  new  onshore  natiu-al  gas   al- 
^ough  limited  to  June  30.  1876,  cannot  help 
bat  to  reinforce  todostry  edqwetatleos  oon- 
cerntog  the  speeolattve  bonaaaa  that  would 
await  It  in  the  event  of  de-control  and  raav 
ooBtrlbttta  to  a  deepanlag  rather  than  aless- 
enlng  of  current  gas  sbortages.  Granted  the 
Wll  contains  a  penalty  provision  to  prohibit 
the  future  sale  of  natural  gas  that  "could 
have   been   produced   or   sold"   during   the 
P«nod  In  which  the  Act  la  In  effect,  the 
teovtatlon  to  withhold  gas  for  sale  to  the 
intrastate  market  after  June  30,  1976,  re- 
»>las  great  as  compared  to  the  abUlty  and 
desire  of  the  FPC   to  determine  Instances 

2SJ!^°^*!?*'  *i  •vW«»c^  by  the  FPCs 
admitted  fallun  to  adequately  inveetlaate 
**»•  CmfsSsrvlee  and Uttchell  wlthhoIdS^s 
I  reonmmeod  to  this  Subcommittee  the 
°'i?!!!^?***'^  *•  alleviate  this  winters 
anticipated  shortage  of  natural  gas: 

(1)  A  permanent  extension  of  FPC  price 
ragulaUoa  to  the  Intrastate  market  atVur- 
rant  eeliing  prices. 

(2)  A  qrstem  of  end  use  controU  that 
would  reetrlct  tbe  sale  of  gas  to  essential 
users.  Kad  use  priorities  should  be  based 
Oft  need  xathwr  than  means.  »or  that  mason. 
'  ?»<*•  iwwtetoa  la  HJR.  94g*  that  exempts 

3^,.**  ^»"'*'»**^  ■"  ^  prodwoem  to 
pipeuaea  tbat  resutt  fiom  advance  paynent 
•nrnngMMmtsentesedliito  prior  to  SeptMaber 
9,  l»7i.  Tha  advanoed  payaMato  program 
•fcoald  ba  raoognlaed  for  what  It  is.  Namtiy. 

L^^  ^  ^i^^tl^""*"  *^«  bawTei- 
<*«w«ad^  the  wo  to  eMiact  bonne  pay- 
■isnto  fron  ptpetlnaa  for  tha  puspoaeof 
PtwMlag  tha  pcoduears  with  free  capital,  tbe 
^J'^JS^  **•  already  been  provided  for 
us  tha  KPO'a  asea  ratea. 

«i»iJ*»,^*S°°'*°«  ******'■  *•  >»*^«  been 

cwtaUmeata  ot  natural  gaa  mippiiM  «i»«i«T 
the  country.  Large  segments  of  our  Matloa's 
industry  ar.  going  to  be  without  the  basic 
f«l  to  kasp  golac.  The  reaaoa  they  « 
gotag  to  ba  wlttaautfuel  is  beeaaee  th^«ipe. 
llaes  who.  have  gKMniaed  to  dattver  tbans 
iwe  now  not  aMe  or  not  wUlln»  to  dellvw 
oa  thalr  oowWaiiBii    ihlar  daUvanbllity 
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T-w'w^^  .  »,p,.u,  ^  to,  cmrreat  f****"*  *>•• '••••^aaowid  for  eame  tlma  and 
SrV^*!S^  iaa  but  a  450  pereent  i*^  ««T  *^aay  that  tha  WO  has.  "by 
to  Iba  price  of  now  natural  vw  of     o«K»iCb*.  naglaa*  orahaar  daialletteB.  V-ifHii 


•X3«  par  ttaooaaaA  eiiM«  faet. 
♦fcl^JL?**"*^  **^  *«>WMntaittes  and  of 
^LSS^TJ^  tba  Uottad  state,  w  t^ 
^•«Owora  a*p  pn«ia(8d  thMa  fcmoasta 
>^Jpt  «a ara,not tD<og  to pannit 
ppr  UC9  or  anything  Uka  It. 
ffOagte  permit  I>lg  oU  to 
'of  ■naaiaiiie  reeovary,  to 
to  ralaa  havoe 


regolatloa  vMi  OPBC  regulation.  Ih*  eholeo 


to  tako  aMnMttva  action  tai  asoovdaaee  with 
"a  own  fsgwiailiais."  Asid  thaae  words;  Mr. 
Cbj^a^ai.  thaworda  of  Mr.  NajMms. 

•PO  raptfaMosta^awatag  appUoatloaa  for 
<«ttt«aaaa  far  tha  IntaBttato  aalo  of  natural 
gaa  (MrMea  iftrat)  requha  the  prodneer  ta 
his  wlteatlon  to  set  forth  ttoa  contract  vol- 
to  be  dellvared  on  a  dally  or  annual 
Tou  wfll  reeall.  Mr.  Dlagell,  tha  msw- 
riL^ '  ^1**  °^  "*  lacelved  this  past  Julria 
avm  FPC  Chairman  John  Wasslkas  that  the 


PPC   was  planning  "to  examlna  In   -   -' 

wbether  tbe  p^llnes  sra  dHlgautly 

their  contractual  remedlea  againat  i 

to  compel  maximum  dellveriea."  In  cMir  «a 

oonprt  tteae  ilrtlTerlea  tho^  oontraets  must 

qwelfyTrtooes.  ^* 

Tet,   Oversight   and   Investigations   Snb- 

committee    staff    investigators    determined 

yesterday  that  tbe  PPC  has  been  ignorteg^ 

requlremant  heldhig  produeen  to  a  deliver. 

abUlty  requirement  as  a  ooodttlon  of  cer. 

ttflestton.    Mr.    NSsslkaa    admitted    to   mv 

SwoOTMilttea  bnreetlgators  that  the  volume 

reqtmement  Is  easMitlal  for  purpoees  of  nrnin 

talntag  dMlverabOlty.  The  PPC,  he  saidhm 

no  Idea  of  the  number  of  contracts  that  have 

been  certified  without  any  specification  of 

this  required  dellverabiUty.  Nor,  he  said  AU 

the  Commission  know  how  long  these  reguUi 

tlons  have  been  ignored,  although  he  in- 

dlcated  that  tbeee  violations  may  have  been 

going  on  for  more  than  two  years. 

I  believe  the  Commission  mtst  imme< 
dlately  undertake  the  steps  neeewary  to  to- 
sure  that  all  certificates  on  tDa  wHh  it 
include  a  dellverabimy  requh«ment.  Ttk  to 
simply  requiring  me  produeem  to  fcdflB  ttiair 
lawful  obligations.  Having  done  so,  the  Otei 
mission  should  proceed  to  enforce  thme 
minimum  supply  requirements  tfaiQiigb 
coiirt  action  if  necessary,  as  we  were  prwn- 
Ised  last  July. 

(4)  Rather  than  authorizing  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior  to  estaUlsh  a  "temporarT 
emergency  production  rate"  for  a  partlcxflw 
field  to  excess  of  the  established  maxhaom 
efflclent  rate  of  production  as  called  for  in 
HJi.  9464.  the  PPC  ta  the  event  ttiat  a  pro- 
ducer  is  not  meettog  its  minimum  saratv 
etollgatlons  should  be  authorised  and  dlre«ea 
to  compel  the  producer  to  drm  such  addi- 
tional wells  or  completions  as  njay  be  necee- 
SW7  to  meet  that  contract  obligation.  Such 
*_??"?"*  **°  ^  undertaken  without  leap- 
ardlzlng  the  amount  of  natural  gas  or  crude 
oH  that  may  ba  obtained  from  thoee  fletds 

(6 »  The  PPC  currttitly  etaasuies  g J-trtMion 
cubic  feet  of  offshore  Gulf  of  Mexico  gas  In 
tbe  category  of  "non-producing  dedicated 
reserves."  TMs  term  refers  to  gas  that  h«s 
been  dlscorered  aad  dedicated  for  sale  to  s 
P4>eime  but  which  is  not  being  produced 
AccoTdtag  to  the  PPC,  the  bunt  of  the  aon- 
producing  reeerves  "behtad  the  pipe,"  that  li 
that  the  gas  18  included  in  a  «ma  above  that 
currently  being  woriied.  Tba  drilling  of  sn 
additional  weU  to  capture  the  gas  from  the 
hl^er  zones  can   be  undertaken   without 
weatening    the    amount    of    gas    to    be 
raeovered  fJom  a  particular  field.  Tha  »C 
should  requhw  the  dnuing  of  all  such  wells 
as  may  be  required  to  enable  a  producer  to 
meet  his  minimum  contractual  obUgattons. 
(6)  The  Oversight  and  Investlgatkna  Sub- 
committee  is    ctnrently   investigating   two 
f^f^*?*  ^*'**"  *****  »^  coBunmed  to  the 
SJT^**-™^**  *•*  determine  why  produc- 
tion has  decltaed  more  rapidly  than  antic- 
ipated. Prellmtaary  indications  are  that  the 
«llllng  of  additional  wells  could  substan- 
wai^  Increase  tbe  amount  of  gas  from  these 
flahk  to  the  Interstate  market.  The  Subcom- 
mittee   tovestigatlon     suggests,     moreover 
that  the  companlee  Involved  have  assigned 
higher  prtcrHy  to  the  development  of  small 
intrastate  fields  at  the  expense  of  their  larger 
hiterstato  fields. 

(7)  A  BMndatory  allocation  system  among 
lolpelines  that  would  lessen  the  Impact  of  the 
shortage  on  eiistomers  of  pipeltaes  that  are 
most  critically  short  of  gas. 

Por  the  longer  term,  Congress,  while  giving 
full  support  to  continued  PPC  cost-based 
price  regiuatlon,  should  take  additional  steps 
to  Insure  the  prompt  long-term  production 
of  ova  oil  and  gas  reserves.  Such  stejis  to  In- 
clude a  requirement  that  produoers  explore 
and  develop  oSkbora  laaaea  ta  a  timely  faah- 
loo,  the  establishment  of  a  Inderal  oil  and 
gas  corporation  for  use  as  a  yardstick  In 
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regxilatlng  oil  and  gas  production  and 
^tapped  up  antitrust  enforcement  to  reduce 
tbe  major's  market  tafluence. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  Preaident,  over  the 
past  several  days  the  Senate  has  been  de- 
bating various  proposals  requiring  dl- 
vestiture  by  petroleum  companies  of  cer- 
tain operations  and  interests  in  alterna- 
tive energy  resources  or  various  levels  of 
tbe  same  energy  area.  The  Senate  has 
already  had  a  vote  on  one  of  these  pro- 
posals before  the  October  recess. 

While  I  believe  that  this  debate  is  an 
Important  one  and  one  which  the  Con- 
gress should  pursue,  I  do  not  believe  that 
tbe  present  bill  is  the  proper  bill  in  which 
to  seek  to  resolve  the  very  compUcated 
Issues  sissociated  with  divestiture  in  or 
from  the  petroleum  industry  and  all  oth- 
er energy  areas. 

It  is  absolutely  critical  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
natural  gas  crisis  the  country  faces.  Un- 
less we  now  put  into  place  a  policy  which 
encourages  the  greatest  possible  produc- 
tlm  of  natural  gas  and  makes  available 
more  gas  for  interstate  pipelines,  we  will 
slMUtly  be  thrown  into  an  energy  crisis  of 
very  serious  proportions. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  impractical  and 
unwise  to  attempt  to  make  a  legislative 
determination  on  divestitures  in  the  en- 
ergy industry  while  the  Congress  i^chief- 
ly  trying,  with  considerable  difficulty,  to 
adopt  a  policy  with  respect  to  natural  gas 
I»lclng-  For  this  reason,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  various  proposals  for  divesti- 
ture now  being  debated  in  the  Senate. 

I  do  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  come  back  to  these  proposals  in 
the  near  future  and  examine  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  about  the 
structure  of  the  energy  industry  in 
America.  The  effect  of  various  divestiture 
proposals  on  energy  production,  on  ener- 
gy prices,  on  imemployment  and  on  the 
very  fabric  of  our  economic  life  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  national  concern.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  business  of  Congress  to  study 
this  subject  and  to  determine  whether 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  energy 
industry  are  helpful  -in  the  national  in- 
terest. In  particular.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  examine  the 
consequences  of  large  companies  having 
extensive  control  over  alternative  energy 
resources.  Many  citizens  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  increasing  control  of 
nonoil  energy  resources  by  large  petro- 
leum companies.  I  share  this  concern 
and  hope  the  Congress  will  give  this  mat- 
ter its  careful  attention  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  with  all  the  problems  that  it 
has  caused,  has  been  a  long  time  com- 
ing. The  energy  crisis  of  which  I  speak 
includes  not  only  the  crisis  with  oil  but 
also  with  natural  gas.  If  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration or  the  Congress  had  only 
addressed  themselves  to  the  problem 
sooner  we  probably  would  not  be  going 
through  the  economic  anguish  in  which 
we  presently  find  ourselves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  part  of 
the  present  energy  crisis  is  related  to 
the  lack  of  competitiveness  foimd  in  the 
oil  and  natural  gas  Industries,  m  June 
of  1973,  when  I  was  attorney  general 
of  North  Carolina,  I  testified  before  the 


Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly.  EHrectlng  my  comments 
to  a  question  concerning  possible  alter- 
natives of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
preserving  competition  In  petroleum 
mariceting  I  stated: 

I  feel  that  legislation  should  be  aimed 
at  giving  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  PMeral  Courts  greater  discretion  and 
direction  to  prevent  the  growth  of  energy 
companies  to  the  point  that  they  become 
multi-fuel,  international  cartels.  In  any 
case  where  such  cartellzation  Is  found  to  be 
realized  or  taslpld,  the  Commission  and  the 
Courts  should  be  given  the  authority  and 
direction  to  order  dlvestitiire  as  the  means 
to  restore  and  maintain  competition  In  the 
flndtag,  production,  transportation,  process- 
ing and  marketing  of  energy. 

While  the  comments  I  msule  before 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  are  primar- 
ily directed  at  horizontal  divestiture  by 
the  major  oil  companies,  many  of  the 
same  arguments  can  also  be  made  for 
vertical  divestiture.  The  concentration 
of  any  industry  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals  and  corporations  has  the  In- 
evitable result  of  harming  the  consumer 
through  reduced  competition. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
Congress  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
question  of  competition  in  the  oil  and 
natural  gds  industries.  However,  I  plan 
to  vote  against  the  major  producers  di- 
vestiture amendment  which  has  been 
offered.  The  reason  for  my  vote  is  that  I 
do  not  think  we  should  attach  legisla- 
tion concerning  vertical  divestiture,  leg- 
islaticMi  which  would  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  petroleum  industry,  to  a 
bill  designed  to  provide  emergency  relief 
from  the  natural  gas  shortage. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  natural  gas. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  this  shortage  will 
hit  my  State  of  North  Carolina  as  hard 
or  harder  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  imperative  that  we  provide 
emergency  relief,  for  without  doing  so  it 
is  estimated  that  in  North  Carolina  alone 
thousands  of  jobs  could  be  in  jeopardy 
during  the  coming  winter. 

I  do  not  want  to  add  an  amendment 
of  this  nature,  an  amendment  which  di- 
rectly and  solely  affects  the  oil  companies 
and  their  production,  refining,  trans- 
porting and  retailing  of  oil  products.  The 
emergency  natural  gas  legislation,  S. 
2310,  Is  too  important  to  be  jeopardized 
with  this  amendment  on  vertical  divesti- 
ture of  major  oil  companies. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  soon 
be  able  to  consider  S.  2387  which  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  and 
which  provides  for  the  promotion  of 
competition  in  the  petroleum  industry. 
This  bill  is  very  similar  to  the  major  pro- 
cedures divestiture  amendment  and  I 
feel  should  be  taken  up  and  considered 
by  the  Senate  on  its  own  merits  without 
being  attached  as  an  amendment  to  this 
legislation  concerning  natural  gas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  vertical  divestiture  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  Senator  Phil  Hart. 
One  of  the  things  we  all  pay  good  lip 
service  to  in  this  country  is  the  idea  that 
too  much  power  in  too  few  hands  is  bad 
for  social  and  political  reasons — as  well 
as  eoonomlc. 

For  years,  this  country  has  feared  tbe 
excesses     of     concentrated     economic 


power.  Efforts  to  deal  with  the  i^oblem 
of  concentration  in  industry  b^an  be- 
fore World  War  I  and  continued  until 
the  advent  of  Wwld  War  n,  when  we 
centralized  our  economy  through  the 
War  Production  Board  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Despite  all  this  early  history,  we  have 
taken  no  significant  steps  to  remodel  the 
economic  structure  of  our  coimtry.  Per- 
haps we  lacked  the  courage — or  the 
vision — or  the  patience  to  wade  through 
the  problem  to  the  point  of  remedies. 

Or  perhaps  the  dangers  never  really 
seemed  that  imminent. 

If  such  delay  and  turning  away  from 
the  problem  was  ever  wise,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  any  longer. 

For  there  are  really  only  two  choices 
for  a  country:  a  regulated  economy  or  a 
free  economy. 

We  have  tried  limited  regulation  in  this 
industry  with  no  spectacular  success. 

That  is  a  dangerous  road  to  follow. 
Once  we  start  with  limited  controls,  and 
they  do  not  wo:^,  it  is  a  little  too  tempt- 
ing to  add  some  more  controls,  and 
eventually  to  end  up  with  an  economy 
based  on  big  business,  plaxmed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government. 

Government  regulation  is  not  the  way 
for  a  democracy.  The  tradeoff — ^less 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  citisens  for 
more  power  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment— is  a  bad  bargain. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  have  an  econ- 
omy where  the  marketplace  is  the  regu- 
lator, the  rules  are  fair  for  all,  and  the 
most  efficient  and  most  diligent  are  the 
most  successful. 

Under  this  system,  freedom  prevails — 
freedom  for  comf>anies  to  succeed  and 
fail — ^freedom  of  movement  for  employ- 
ees— freedom  for  beginning  new  com- 
panies— freedom  for  Government  from 
the  wiU  of  superpowerf  ul  corporations — 
freedom  for  consumers  to  make  com- 
panies respond  to  their  desires. 

This  is  the  type  of  freedom  that  has 
been  the  traditional  goal  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  beginning  in  1890  with  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  granddaddy  of  them 
all.  This  law  sought  to  wipe  out  the  power 
over  men's  lives — as  well  as  the  ec<m- 
omy — exercised  by  the  trusts. 

By  the  time  the  Clayton  Act  was  passed 
in  1914.  Congress  had  recognised  that 
economic  power  in  and  of  itself  was  a 
thing  to  fear.  The  Clayton  Act  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  mo- 
nopoly power,  not  mere]^  its  abuse.  In 
1950,  Congress  reiterated  its  intent  to 
prevent  concentration  brought  about  by 
mergers  which  tend  to  substantially  les- 
sen competition  or  to  create  a  monopoly 
in  any  line  of  commerce  in  any  section 
of  the  country. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  intent  of  Congress, 
the  laws  were  not  vigorously  applied  to 
prevent  the  development  of  monopoly 
power.  The  Sherman  Act  was  followed  by 
the  first  great  wave  of  mergers  in  our 
economy,  beginning  around  the  turn  of 
the  century.  EhiPont  put  together  nearly 
100  companies  to  develop  a  near  monop- 
oly in  the  explosives  industry.  United 
States  Steel  put  together  180  companies. 
United  States  Rubber,  CScooral  IfOtors. 
American  Can,  International  Harrester, 
and  a  host  of  other  giants  were  products 
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of  this  flflft.  Tb»  metfcr  moveoMot  wm 
haNed-MMgr  tt»  antttrort  BaOuMntles 
but  fer  a-llif  sloelt  market  crash  and 


The  CteartMi  Aet  waa  f  oBowed  by  th« 
second  great  BMfser  ws?e  in  the  I820's. 
This,  too.  was  halted  by  the  stock  mar- 
ket era*  of  in»«Bd  theOreat  Deives- 
slen.  iia»brtt»-^pUh— i  Divlglon  or  the 


Federal  niada 

Wejtn*  Jwt  ezperieneed  the  third 
grgatmwrttir  moveoMnt  in  oar  history. 


fttra  tte  iaM-l»Mr)i  ttetNigh  the  iSW's 
^Asata  It  vaa  mi 


more  the  stock  m«ket  than 
the  antttrust  acenelea  irtiieh,  hopefoUy, 
hidted  n  or  at  least  slowed  it  down 


We  seemingly  are  ceaght  in  our  own 
wtb;  Papiiar  reasetdm  is  that  while 

CQHBUliSBiy  I0IB0  Ob  ttM86  OQVSXXjRuOSIS 

is  theoretically  in  the  public  hitetest.  the 
eStet  of  flw  dtsmantUnc  woaM  be  too 


Tif  aeeari  that  is  to. accept  ifaat  we 
nnat  alhM^  OoremmeBt  to  be  inereae- 
ingljr  tte-taandtealden  at  the  corpora- 
tloaa  and  we  mart  sit  back  while  we 
watteh  prime  goremment  be  replaeed  by 
prtratflk 

Mr.  Frerident,  passage  ist  this  vertical 
daiesUlue  amenAnent  win  be  a  clear 
sfenal  fliat  we  do  not  boy  tt»t  theory. 
I  taape  Jhat  wewHl  pass  the  amendment 
•nitifeihaiitgBaL 

Mr.  BARIIiETr.  Mr.  President,  in  op- 
poilnr  this  aaMBdment  I  wm  make  three 


Unt,  if  we  require  this  mammottt 
brealmp  of  the  prlrate  oompaiiles  that 
compose  our  domestic  oU  industry,  we  set 
that  Ihzeatefis  much  of  the 
'  wttti  the  same  actloB. 
.  Ibe  Unk  pietedeut  that  exists 
for  tak^Bt  this  aettoo— that  being  the 
case  uaMi  the  aherman  Aet  hy  which 
the  Avfcna  Govt  broke  up  the  Stand- 
aM  OD  Cte;  of  Hew  Jersey — ^is  in  no  way 
comparabiato  the  conditiofu  of  the  i>re8- 


TMr^  llia^ofl  industry  has  developed 
"^""^way  of  operating  in  our  cwn- 
b  the  Senate  ready  to 
_  .  — olve.  fllsinffabei,  divorce. 
or  dliuAttiat  iBdastey  baaed  on  theory 
only  wltb  Utiae  evidence  to  show  it  would 
besKiilMiiiiiimilT 

An  mmmmftaH  at  the  "divorcement"  of 
the  patralMMi  tedustiy  should  start  with 
at  Ibe  raaseas  the  taidnstry  In- 
I  te  tile  flrst  plaoe.  An  companies 
te  oae  funetioD,  dttier  produe- 
tlao,  tnuHpartattsB.  refining,  or  market- 
j  saw  the  need  to 
iwUcaBy  to  make  It  »  vlaUe 
— 'teeoaapete  with  ottier  companies. 
The  stmtsgy  of  each  was  dlffierent.  Some 
wpanrted  directly  hito  the  otber  fonc- 

by  acQuisltlon. 


started  as  a  pro- 

"^tfaat  If  tt  bnfit  a  refinery 

.    Its  own  crude,  products 

>  pmridM  to  the  marketers  wltb 

■^ttlie same  time,  the  stock- 

'.^'°***^  with  a  better  return 

k  noM  eonristent  bads.  The  company 
_  _  -tt*  seed  to  espand  into  mar- 
> Wtr»  fc  p  Willi  an  oBUst  for  the  reitaed 
vn0mctL  9f  rUDy  intefrstlng,  the  com- 
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pany  was  able  to  provide  products  to 
cotisumers  cheaper  than  before. 

Soooe  conipantss  starting  out  as  re- 
fUiers  mm  the  feasfcfllty  of  pioTMttig 
a  dtreet  outlet  for  their  products  and 
expanded  into  marketing.  Some  refiners 
saw  that  overall  costs  could  be  lowered 
by  estabhshlng  production  of  their  own. 
Others  went  both  ways. 

ComiHinies  in  marketing  saw  the  need 
tQ  establish  a  supply  of  their  own  and 
thus  built  or  acquired  refineries  and  then 
moved  into  the  production. 

This  integration  took  place  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  As  each  move  took,  place, 
coBopetitlon  in  the  marketplace  in- 
creased as  these  c(»npanies  became 
stronger.  As  the  companies  grew  and  be- 
came completely  integrated  they  had  the 
ability  to  raise  debt  and  equity  more 
easily  and  at  lees  cost.  The  companies 
were  able  to  larovide  a  picture  to  the  fi- 
nancial community  of  a  less  rl^cy  ven- 
ture with  more  stiUde  earnings. 

These  companies  have  been  able  to 
provide  cheaper  products  to  the  con- 
sumer because  of  the  consolidated  base 
from  which  they  operate.  Operating 
costs  are  lower  because  of  a  single  man- 
agement group  for  all  functions  and  the 
ability  to  adopt  ones  own  production, 
transportation  system,  refineries  and 
distribution  facilities  to  meet  demand  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Exter- 
nal financing  costs  are  also  lower  be- 
cause an  integrated  operation  commands 
a  lower  interest  rate  on  borrowings.  An. 
attractive  rate  of  return  to  an  investor 
or  stockholder  can  be  obtained  by  bal- 
ancing  the  more  rldcy  and  the  less  risky 
elements  of  the  industry. 

The  UJS.  tax  laws  were  constructed  to 
make  the  production  of  crude  oil  the 
focal  point  of  a  company's  operation  and 
the  other  functions  were  operated  to  pro- 
duce this  oiL  A  sQtaration  of  the  inte- 
grated companies  will  mefm  that  each 
segment  must  be  a  focal  point  and  com- 
mand a  rate  of  return  commensurate 
with  the  risks  involved.  As  these  inte- 
grated comi>anies  have  operated  to  pro- 
vide the  consiuner  with  the  lowest  cost 
products,  any  separation  must  by  neces- 
sitgr  cost  more.  Each  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry would  have  to  stand  on  its  own 
in  order  to  attract  capitaL 

Bfarketlng  would  probably  be  the  most 
vTilnerable.  There  are  about  150,000  in- 
dependent service  station  operators  in 
the  country  and  very  few  own  their  sta- 
ttons.  If  these  (aerators  must  purchase 
the  stations,  a  great  many  woOld  go  out 
of  business  because  of  lack  of  capital  on 
the  part  of  the  operators.  The  stations 
would  have  to  be  purchased  and  financed 
in  the  mortgage  market  which  is  woe- 
fully weak.  Most  service  stations  have 
been  boflt  by  tlie  integrated  companies 
then  sold,  leased  back,  and  then  leased 
to  the  operator. 

The  companies  have  been  able  to  do 
this  because  of  the  size  of  the  packages 
and  the  abOlty  to  make  repayment  from 
other  sectors  of  the  business  in  the  event 
of  problems.  If  the  presence  of  the  inte- 
grated company  is  eliminated,  very  few 
stations  will  be  buUt.  if  the  operators 
picked  up  the  leases  with  the  present 
ounen  of  the  properties.  Cbe  tone- 
faoMers  would  probaMy  want  a  gtuutm- 


tee  of  stH>ply  and  sales  to  effect  renv- 
ment.  All  these  measures  wtll  drive  the 
cost  of  mariteting  mudi  higher.  The  de- 
livery of  product  to  a  good  portion  of  the 
stattona  or  bulk  torminals  is  provided  by 
the  integrated  companies  new  and  su»- 
talncd  to  the  lower  volume  stations  only 
because  these  deliveries  can  be  combined 
with  larger  dnws.  Each  marketer  would 
probably  need  to  pick  up  at  the  refinery 
gate  adding  substantialiy  to  costs. 

The  passage  of  any  bill  contaiaiog 
divorcement  provisions  even  with  the 
possibility  of  veto  would  have  a  pr<tfouBd 
effect  on  the  financial  markets  both  here 
at  home  smd  abroad.  The  companies 
sui^XMedly  the  target  of  divimsement 
have  a  marlcet  value  of  10  to  15  percent 
of  all  securities  traded  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Those  securities  are  in 
the  hands  ot  millions  of  individuals  and 
h^d  by  trusts  and  pensions  systems  for 
the  future  benefit  of  many  more  millioBs. 
The  market  will  react  to  this  type  of  ac- 
tion as  if  It  was  conflscati«tt  and  a  sell* 
off  should  take  place.  Not  only  wiK  pe* 
troleum  stodcs  be  affected  but  the  whels 
market  will  suffer  with  the  bdief  that  if 
it  can  happen  to  the  petroleum  industry 
It  can  happen  to  all. 

Tbt  moniunental  task,  both  mechani- 
cal and  financial,  of  trying  to  separate 
assets,  find  buyers,  finance  the  aequisi- 
tums  for  close  to  $50  billion  of  net  fixed 
assets  will  upset  monej  markets  for 
years.  With  the  prospects  for  a  capital 
shortage  facing  the  United  States,  the 
use  of  funds  to  set  up  companies  for  a 
redjatribution  of  assets  seems  to  be  a 
tremendous  econcHnic  waste.  Default  of 
New  Yoit  City  debt  will  pale  by  com- 
parison. 

The  reflneiies  could  not  be  set  w 
without  a  ^Teciflc,  adequate,  and  guaran- 
teed supply  of  crude.  This  means  a  pro- 
gram to  allocate  UJS.  production,  spawn- 
ing a  large  bureaucracy,  and  continued 
controls.  As  controls  seem  to  be  the  ody 
way  to  make  divorcement  go,  it  would 
appear  that  bureaucratic  control  is  the 
aim  of  the  bill. 

The  proposed  aim-of  the  bill  is  to  too- 
tect  the  consumer  by  fostalng  oomp^- 
tion  and  lowering  the  price  of  pniduets. 
Unfortunately  divcMXjement  will  only 
serve  to  drive  the  price  to  the  c<»sumer 
up.  The  short-term  expedient  of  at- 
tempting to  lower  prices  will  only  result 
in  a  long-term  shortage  of  energy.  Pro- 
viding an  adequate  supsiy  of  oH  and 
natiu^l  gas  to  the  American  puUic 
should  be  the  only  way  to  protect  the 
consumer. 

Michael  Halbouty.  a  prominent  inde- 
pendent producer,  has  a  very  vivid  de- 
scription of  divorcement.  He  says  that 
the  petroleum  industry  is  like  a  hand 
with  the  five  fingers  acting  together  to 
make  the  hand  go.  If  one  then  proceeds 
to  sever  the  five  fingers,  the  hand  titken 
cannot  perform  its  appointed  task  in  the 
same  manner.  Thus  if  the  industry  must 
be  separated  by  function  each  acting  in- 
dependently the  UJS.  consuming  public 
will  be  the  one  who  suffexs  in  the  long 
run. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  require  the  vartlcal  dismem- 
berment of  the  large  Integrated  ofl  c«n- 
panies  in  this  coonby.  ITie  theory  is  that 
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a  few  companies  have  amassed  such  a 
high  concentration  of  business  they  are 
able  through  either  monopoly  or  collu- 
sion to  charge  higher  prices  than  a  free 
market  would  allow. 

The  number  of  independent  producers 
of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  has  de- 
creased from  iH?proximat^  20,000  to 
only  10,000  in  the  past  IS  years.  TUs  de- 
crease has  not  occurred  for  lack  of  com- 
petition in  the  petroleum  industry.  This 
decrease  has  occiured  because  of  both 
direct  and  Indirect  Federal  price  regi- 
mentation for  the  past  20  years.  The 
CMigress,  by  adopting  the  Pearson-Bent- 
sen  amendment,  could  take  a  great  stride 
toward  Increasing  the  competition  in 
the  petroleum  industry  and  increasing 
supplies  of  natural  gas  available  to  con- 
sumers of  America. 

But  the  oil  industry  In  the  United 
States  is  not  as  concentrated  as  most 
other  industries. 

m  the  Uhlted  States  the  four  largest 
petroleum  refining  companies  account 
for  33  percent  of  the  business.  Tlie  eight 
largest  oil  companies  account  for  47  per- 
cent. This  is  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  average  concentration  for  all 
manufacturing  In  this  country  Is  40  per- 
c«it  for  the  top  four  firms,  and  whOe 
I  do  not  have  the  average  for  the  top 
eight  firms,  my  understanding  is  that  it 
is  above  the  47  percent  for  petroleum. 

In  other  words,  if  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment we  set  a  precedent  for  requiring  the 
vertical  dismemberment  of  about  half 
the  industries  in  the  American  economy. 
We  would  be  saying  that  the  degree  of 
concentration  in  the  oil  industry  is  bad. 
while  much  of  the  rest  of  the  American 
economy,  from  aluminum  to  auto- 
mobiles, from  copper  to  clocks,  from 
beer  to  ball  beatings,  is  even  mora 
concentrated. 

Perhaps  the  Senate  wants  to  send  that 
message  to  American  industry.  How- 
ever. Just  when  we  are  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  a  severe  recession  strikes  me 
as  an  awkward  time  to  threaten  half  of 
American  industry  with  govemmentaUy 
imposed  dismemberment  and  restruc- 
turing. 

Second,  many  people  favor  this  legis- 
lation because  they  erroneously  com- 
pare the  successful  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican petroleum  industry  after  the 
breakup  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  with 
conditions  today. 

The  Supreme  Court  ordered  the 
breakup  of  Standard  Oil  hi  1911.  At 
that  time  oil  was  used  primarily  to  pro- 
duce kerosene  to  provide  light.  The  dec- 
ade hnmediately  following  the  Standard 
Oil  case  was  marked  by  an  explosive 
growth  of  the  use  of  the  automobile  and 
a  comparable  explosion  In  the  growth  of 
the  gasoline  market. 

Today,  there  is  no  such  growth  In 
either  the  petroleum  maricet  or  in  do- 
mestic petroleum  suppUes. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the 
pattern  of  a  substantial  number  of  oO 
companies  vertically  hitegrated  from 
oil  fields  to  gasoline  stations  developed 
naturally  after  the  Standard  Oil 
breakup. 

My  third  and  final  point  U  that  the 
free  enterprise  system  In  which  com- 


panies operate  in  the  manner  that 
proves  most  efficient  has  served  the  Na- 
tion well.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an 
energy  crisis.  To  require  massive  re- 
structuring of  the  system  that  wortis 
and  that  admittedly  provides  wide-scale 
efficiency  is  risky  indeed.  The  proponents 
of  dismemberment  of  the  oil  industry 
think  that  such  an  action  might  im- 
prove the  situation  but  this  is  theory 
only  and  they  are  not  sure. 

However,  we  know  through  experience 
that  vertically  integrated  oil  companies 
operate  efficiently,  economically,  and 
provide  very  low-cost  energy  until 
OPEC  cartel  became  powerful  several 
years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  this  amendment 
be  defeated.  It  has  the  potential  of  work- 
ing irreparable  harm  to  the  American 
economic  system,  harm  which  the 
American  people  can  ill-afford. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
20  years  ago,  Estes  Kefauver  warned  us 
that  concentration  of  economic  and  po- 
litical power  in  the  oil  industry  would  re- 
sult In  Increasing  prices  and  controlled 
supidy  all  along  the  line,  from  the  well- 
head to  the  gas  pump.  As  the  price  of 
gasoline  approaches  the  $1  mark  and  as 
more  serious  sh<»-tages  begin  to  occur 
hi  fuel  oil  and  other  essential  petroleum 
products,  the  people  are  going  to  demand 
that  we  stop  talking  about  this  Issue  of 
oil  company  power  over  the  consumer, 
and  do  something  positive  to  restore  free 
and  lnde];)endent  competition  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

Antitrust  Subcommittee  hearings  and 
Investigations  carried  on  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iiflchigan  (Mr.  Pmxtp  A. 
Hart)  ,  filling  many  volmnes,  have  proved 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  a 
handful  of  American  integrated  petro- 
leum companies  are  acting  as  a  combi- 
nation to  effect  monopoly  c(mtrol  over 
every  segment  of  the  oil  producing,  re- 
fining, and  distribution  markets.  Yet.  the 
Antitrust  Division,  through  four  succes- 
sive administrations  since  the  Kefauver 
revelations,  has  done  nothing,  although 
the  Sherman  Act  was  clearly  intended  to 
be  used  to  break  up  combinations  In  re- 
straint of  trade. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
made  periodic  investigations  Into  this 
problem,  and  recently  came  up  with  a 
complaint,  in  re  Elxxon.  but  that  case 
may  fall  apart  under  its  own  weight.  I 
understand  that  even  the  staunohest  pro- 
ponents in  the  Exxon  case  predict  a 
time  frame  of  from  5  to  10  years  before 
that  litigation  Is  concluded.  Already 
more  than  3  years  have  gone  by  and  the 
PTC  staff  has  yet  to  get  access  to  an  the 
relevant  documents. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  the  time 
to  wait  for  the  traditionally  slow  anti- 
trust policies  and  procedures  to  solve  the 
energy  crisis.  We  cannot  in  good  con- 
science continue  to  ten  our  constituents 
that  the  antitrust  laws  will  protect  them 
from  unfair  prices  and  shortages  when 
these  laws  are  not  being  adequately  ea- 
foreed.  and  even  if  they  were,  the  pro- 
cess is  80  slow  and  cumbwaome. 

Thus.  It  Is  the  Congress  to  which  the 
people  must  now  turn  for  immediate  re- 
lief, and  this  divestiture  amendment  is 
a  proposal  which  the  people  can  under- 


stand—to break  up  the  integration  of 
the  majors.  It  is  a  proposal  which  will 
not  be  easily  swept  aside  as  the  prices  go 
up  and  the  supplies  become  short 

Mr.  President,  at  the  opening  hear- 
ings before  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  oa  S.  2387  on  September 
23,  Dr.  Walter  Measday,  the  chief  econ- 
omist of  the  Antitrust  Subcommltee, 
presented  the  results  of  his  staff  investi- 
gation into  what  the  majors  were  doing 
on  the  Louisiana  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  He  found  that  they  had  consist- 
ently failed  to  increase  production  to 
permissible  levels,  In  fact  that  they  were 
operating  at  less  than  half  capacity.  He 
said  that  this  failure  to  produce  was 
equal  to  almost  $3  billion  worth  of  im- 
ported oil  annually,  or  the  equivalent  in 
gasoline  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indiana. 
Nebraska,  the  District  of  Cohmibia,  and 
Maryland. 

"The  conclusion  to  be  drawn."  states 
Meaaday,  "Is  that  the  cmnpanles  have 
determined  it  is  not  In  their  economic  in- 
terest at  this  time  to  develop  the  leases." 
(Federal  OCS  leases.)  In  my  opinion, 
that  sounds  like  the  major  ofl  companies 
are  restricting  production  in  order  to 
push  up  prices.  And  as  any  antitrust  law- 
yer knows  this  is  direct  evidence  of 
monopoly  power. 

Mr.  PresWwit,  we  cannot  continue  to 
permit  these  multinational  energy  com- 
panies to  decide  where  oU  shaU  be  pro- 
duced, at  what  price,  and  for  whose  bene- 
fit. It  is  the  hallmaric  of  our  democratic 
system  of  government  that  such  deci- 
sions must  be  made  by  a  truly  free  and 
competitive  market  mechanism.  That 
mechanism  is  not  woriting  today.  ln<;t^»fl^ 
we  have  private  companies,  acting  as 
private  governments,  making  private  de- 
cisions affecting  public  poUcies. 

If  the  energy  industry  is  not  restored 
to  a  competitive  status,  and  soon,  the 
course  toward  Federal  control  is  inevi- 
table. We  are  not  happy  with  government 
controls  over  price  and  supply:  it  Is  aUen 
to  our  way  to  life,  but  the  alternative  of 
private  control  in  the  hands  of  a  few  is 
one  which  will  ultimately  destroy  our 
syston  of  freedom,  both  economic  and 
poUtical. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  l)een  ordered  aiKl  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  PHnjp  A.  Hast).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOsb)  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Ther^ore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  FORD  (after  having  voted  In  the 
negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote.  I 
voted  no.  If  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Matrias)  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  merefore. 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 
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(The  foOovlng  proceedings  occurred 
Iftterin  tbe  day:) 

Iff.  MOBOAir.  Iff.  President,  earlier 
today,  whoi  «•  voted  cm  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  dirtingiilBhed  Senate  from 
MIfthlian  (Mr.  Phzup  A.  Hast)  and  the 
disUoguWied  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  GtaBT  Hi«T),  I  voted  "no" 

Tlieflwiator  from  Indiana  < Mr.  Bath) 
VM  afaMnk.  Had  he  been  present,  he 
vould  have  voted  "aye."  I  ask  unanimous 
eonaent  that  I  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
my  vote  of  "no"  and  that  the  Recobo  re- 
flect a  pair  between  the  Senator  from 
ftfcdiana  and  me. 

Tlie  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  this  unusual  request?  The 
CSiair  heare  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOb)  .  and  the  Senator  from  A1ft*?«mn 
(Mr.  Smunoua)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
MlssisBippi  (Mr.  Smnns)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hast) 
are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maiybwd  <Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakss)  Is  absent 
due  to  a  death  In  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 
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TSAS— 40 


Abooresk 


Bump«rs 
Ouinon 

OUlM 

Church 

Clmik 

CnuutoA 

OulTW 

Dorkln 
Hart,  Gary 
Hartke 


Hatflald 

Hathaway 

HolUnsi 

Humptoey 

Jadtaoa 

K«m0«l7 

Laaliy 

Macnuaon 

MflOoyafiA 

Melntyr* 

MctoOI 

Mondale 


Allen 

BarUett 

Beall 

BaBmon 

Efrntaan 

Brock 

Bneklay 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Bynt.  Robert  C. 
Ourtla 
Dole 

Domanid 
Baciatoii 


NATS — 19 
Oam 
Olattn 
OOiewater 
OraTal 
OrUBn 
Hanaan 
Hrima 
Hruaka 
Hoddleatoa 
mottya 
JaTlta 
johaaton 
Lazalt 
Long 
McOlaUan 
IfcClure 
Mantoya 


MusUe 

Nelaoa 

Packwood 

Pastora 

PaU 

Prozmlre 

Rlbiooff 

Schwaiker 

Staffonl 

Stevenaon 

Tuniiay 

WlUlams 


Nunn 

Paanoa 

Parcy 

Kandolph 

Roth 

Soott,  Hugh 

Soott, 

WUUamL. 
Stavana 
Stona 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadga 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Walckar 
Toung 


Fannin 
Fong 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 4 
Burdlek.  again«t.  Ford,  against. 

Mansflald,  for.  Morgan,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Baker  Mathlaa  StennU 

Bayh  UoOm 

Hart,  Philip  A.   f^iarkman 

So  the  Mansfield-Hart  amendment 
<No.  993)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PAMMIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELANHEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  tatde. 

Tbe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  ta 


AMEKDMZlfT  NO.    B63 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  Under  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  (No.  968)  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kknnedt). 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maesachusetta  (Mr. 
Kknnedt)  for  himself  and  others,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  963  to  amendment 
019,  aa  modified  and  amended. 

Mr.  KxNNEDT's  amendment  (No.  963  • 
Is  as  follows : 

TITLE  m— ENERGY  COMPANT 
DIVESTITURE 

SHOST  TITLB 

Skc.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  tbe 
"Energy  Company  Divestiture  Act". 

DKTXNITIONS 

Skc.  302.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
tbe  term — 

(1)  "petroleum  products"  means  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillates  (Including  number  2 
fuel  oil),  residual  fuel  oU,  liquefied  petro- 
leum gas  (LPO),  refined  lubricating  oU,  or 
tUesel  fuel; 

(2)  "majM'  market  share"  means  that  pro- 
portion of  the  market  for  petroleum  or 
petroleum  products,  as  determined  by  the 
Federal  Trade  C<»nmls8lon,  which  places  any 
person  among  the  largest  twenty  domestic 
producers  of  crude  petroleiun  on  January  1. 
1975; 

(3)  "energy  company"  means  any  i>erson 
engaged  In  the  business  of  producing,  refin- 
ing, storing,  transporting,  distributing,  sell- 
ing, or  ottierwlse  furnishing  energy,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  to  the  public,  except 
th*t  such  term  does  not  Include  any  person 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  petroleum  products  who 
possesses  a  major  market  share;  and 

(4)  "asset"  means  any  property,  whether 
real  or  personal,  and  Includes  stock  In  any 
corporation,  any  evidence  of  Indebtedness  of 
any  corporation,  and  any  interest  in  a  joint 
venture  or  partnNshlp. 

xllxqaz.  AcnvrnEs 
SBC.  303.  (a)  Effective  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  it  U  unlawful 
for  any  perarai  directly  or  indirectly  engaged 
In  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  or 
petroleum  products — 

( 1 )  who  possesses  a  majw  market  share  to 
buy,  acquire,  hold,  own  or  control  In  any 
manner  whatsoever  any  asset  of  any  other 
energy  ocinpiuiy  In  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  to  have  and  retain  any  officer  or  di- 
rector who  la  an  officer,  dlrect<»',  or  member, 
or  who,  as  a  stocholder.  hcdds  a  controUing 
Interest  In  any  energy  company  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  No  person  who  purchases,  acquires, 
balds,  owns,  or  controls  any  interest  related 
to  tbe  production  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  solely  because  of 
the  purchase,  acquisition,  ytniMng  owner- 
ship, or  CMitrol  of  the  Interest  related  to  the 
production  of  natural  gas. 

B^>OBTa 

Sec.  304.  Each  person  who  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  ot  this  title  owns  or  con- 
troU  any  assets  prc^blted  by  section  803 
and  any  other  person  designated  by  the  Md- 
eral  Trade  CommlsMcm  shaU,  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  azid  at  snob  other 
times  as  the  Commission  may  designate,  file 
with  the  Oommlsalon  such  Information  ^«m« 
repo^  about  such  aaaets  as  the  (XMnmlaelon 
mayrequfst. 


zmoaczaizMT 
Sac.  306.  (a)  The  Fsderal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, in  accordance  wHh  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  it  deems  appropriate  to  carrv 
out  the  pvirpoees  of  this  title,  shaU  require 
each  person  covered  by  section  808  to  submit 
within  one  year  at  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  a  plan  or  plans  for  divestment  of 
prohibited  assets.  If,  after  noUce  and  oppor- 
timity  for  hearings,  the  Conunission  sluui 
find  the  plan,  as  submitted  or  as  modified  by 
Commission  order  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  fafr 
and  equitable  to  affected  persons,  the  Com- 
mission shall  approve  the  plan  by  order  an<i 
ShaU  take  all  necessary  actions  to  enforce 
the  plan:  Provided.  That  no  plan  shall  be 
approved  which  will  not  substantially  ac- 
compUsh  divestment  not  later  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(b)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
institute  suite  in  the  district  courts  of  tbe 
United  States  requesting  the  Issuance  of 
such  relief  as  Is  appropriate  to  assure  oom- 
pliance  with  this  title,  including  orders  of 
divestiture,  declaratory  judgments,  man- 
datory or  prohibitive  Injunctive  relief.  In- 
terim equitable  relief,  the  appointment  of 
temporary  or  permanent  receivers  or  trustees, 
civil  penalties,  and  punitive  damages  for 
willful  failure  to  comply  with  lawful  Com- 
mission orders. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  utilise  all  powers  conferred  upon 
It,  and  all  sanctions  associated  therewith,  by 
other  provisions  of  law. 

penaltixs 

Sxc.  306.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
or  willfxiUy  violates  any  provision  of  this 
title  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished.  In 
the  case  of  an  individual,  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  tsOO.OOO  or  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  or  both,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  other  entity 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5X>00,000  or  by  sus- 
pension of  the  right  to  do  business  in  inter- 
state commerce  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten 
years,  or  both.  A  violation  by  a  corporation 
or  other  entity  shall  be  deemed  to  be  also  a 
violation  by  the  individual  directors,  officers, 
receivers,  trustees,  or  agents  of  such  corpora- 
tion or  entity  who  shaU  have  authorized, 
ordered,  or  done  any  of  the  acte  constituting 
the  violation  In  whole  or  in  part,  or  who 
shall  have  omitted  to  authorize,  order,  or  do 
any  acte  which  would  terminate,  prevent,  or 
correct  conduct  violative  of  this  title.  PaU- 
ure  to  obey. any  order  of  a  court  ptirsuant 
to  this  title  shall  be  punishable  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  of  court. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  a  lawful  order 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  shaU  forfeit  and  pay  to 
the  United  States  for  each  violation  a  clvU 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $100,000  which 
ShaU  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be 
recovered  in  a  clvU  action  brought  by  the 
Commission.  Each  separate  violation  of  such 
an  order  shall  be  a  separate  ofTense,  except 
that  in  the  ease  of  a  violation  through  con- 
tinuing faUure  or  neglect  to  obey  an  order 
of  the  Conmilssion,  each  day  of  continuance 
of  such  faUure  or  neglect  shaU  be  deemed  a 
separate  offense. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  time  limitation 
on  this  amendment.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESroiNO  OFPKTER,  The  time 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  with  a  vote  to  occur 
thereon  at  3:15  p.m..  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
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Terry  Kay  be  permitted  access  of  the 
floor  during  conslderatlan  of  the  amend- 
ment.  . 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  oitlered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  we  have  order  In 
the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  before  we 
proceed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate.  Let  there  be 
order  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  which  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day is  introduced  in  behalf  of  ms^self  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holuhgs).  and  the  dls- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hakt)  ,  who  has  been  the  chair- 
man of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  and 
has  done  so  much  work  in  seeking  to 
Increase  competition  in  the  major  in- 
dustries of  this  country.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senators  Abourczk,  Oast 
Hart.  Humphhct,  Jackson.  Packwood, 
MsTCALr,  MdNTTRX.  McGovEKN,  and 
DORKiN  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  at  the  outset  of 
this  debate,  to  perhaps  outline  briefly 
some  of  the  principal  purposes  for  this 
amendment.  Then  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  would  make  some  com- 
ments, and  then  we  can  get  into  the 
specifics  of  the  amendment,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  at  the  outset,  we 
should  hifl^ilight  the  principal  objectives 
of  this  amendment  and  tell  what  the 
amendment  does  do  and  what  the  amend- 
ment does  not  do. 

Over  the  period  of  recent  days,  we 
have  heard  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and 
debate  about  the  impact  of  the  major  oil 
companies  on  the  economic  life  of  om- 
American  society  and  our  economy. 

Rather  than  reiterating  many  of  the 
points  that  have  been  made  during  these 
last  days,  it  is  Important  that  we  dis- 
tinguish this  amendment  frcmi  other 
amendments  that  have  been  considered 
by  the  Senate.  With  the  acceptance  of 
this  amendment,  we  are  actually  im- 
proving the  competitive  conditions  within 
the  energy  Industry.  We  do  not  believe 
adequate  c<mipetition  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  the  future,  there  can  be  no 
adequately  competitive  hidustry  if  the 
trend  continues  of  the  major  oil-pro- 
ducing companies  to  expand  their  in- 
fluence, control,  and  economic  power  on 
the  alternative  sources  of  energy. 

COmatlSSIONALLT   KAmATSD   DTVKBTrrURE 

Mr.  President,  Congress  recognized  in 
section  7  of  the  Claytcm  Antitrust  Act 
that  the  competitive,  free  market  sys- 
tem is  best  maintained  through  the 
policing  of  concentrations  of  power  be- 
fore, as  well  as  after,  they  are  abused. 
Thus  sectk>n  7  does  not  prohibit  aequlsi- 
tlons  and  mergers  that  can  cmly  be 
proven  clearly  to  result  in  a  substantial 
lessening  of  competition  or  creation  of  a 
monopoly.  Rather,  the  evil  to  be  guarded 
against  is  an  acauisition  or  merger 
where,  and  I  quote  "tbe  effect  of  such 
acquisition  may  be  substantially  to  yitm 
competition,  or  tend  to  create  a  moncm- 
oly." 

Courts  have  followed  this  lead  by  re- 


fusing to  be  bound  by  wooden  formulas 
or  numerical  measures.  Instead  they 
have  c<«sldered  economic  and  historical 
faetora.  as  wdl  as  measuiing  the  degree 
of  concentration  and  the  ndevant  mar- 
kets. I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
case  has  been  made  for  divorcing  owner- 
ship of  coopetlng  fuels  under  the  spirit 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  as  expressing  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of  congres- 
sional Intent  to  promote  and  sustain 
competition  in  our  economy  and  to  pro- 
hibit undue  concentrations  of  power. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  consistent  with  the  Clayton 
Act's  general  statement  of  legislative 
principles.  Congress  has  moved  forward 
in  specific  areas  to  prevent  or  undo  par- 
ticular concentrations  of  power  where 
it  concluded  that  the  public  interest 
would  thereby  be  best  served. 

In  the  field  of  transportation.  Con- 
gress has  explicitly  Eu:ted  to  prohibit 
common  ownership  of  competing  modes 
of  transport.  Congress  believed  that 
there  was  an  inherent  conflict  of  interest 
in  common  control  of  competing  modes 
of  transport,  which  might  likely  lead  to — 
in  the  words  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission — 

The  suppreesion  or  strangulation  .  .  .  which 
might  follow  if  control  of  one  mode  of  trans- 
port were  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  competing  transportation  agency. 

Congress  thus  enacted  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1912,  which  prohibited 
common  control  of  railroads  and  water 
carriers.  Congress  prohibited  in  section 
213  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935 
common  control  of  railroads  and  motor 
carriers.  And  Congress  wrote  into  sec- 
tion 408  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938  a  prohibition  against  common  con- 
trol of  surface  and  air  transportation. 

It  is  manifest,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  energy 
industry  today  provides  as  strong  a  case 
for  congressional  action  as  concentration 
in  the  transportation  field  provided  ear- 
lier in  this  century. 

But  the  list  of  congressional  actions 
does  not  end  there.  In  a  number  of  spe- 
cific cases.  Congress  has  found  the  po- 
tential for  abuse  of  concentrated  power 
to  be  so  great  that  it  has  acted  to  pro- 
hibit certain  kinds  of  cross-ownership. 
Let  me  cite  some  examples: 

The  Public  UtUity  Holding  Act  of  1935 
required  combination  companies  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  either  thehr  gas  or 
electricity  dlstilbutton  facilities. 

The  Hepburn  Act  of  1906  made  rail- 
roads get  out  of  the  business  of  producing 
coal  and  other  commodities. 

Hie  Olass-Stegall  Act  of  1932  reQulred 
financial  Institutions  to  divest  either 
their  investment  or  commeroial  hnnHng 
activities. 

The  McKellar-Black  Air  MaU  Act  of 
1934  forced  divestiture  by  a  number  of 
flims  of  either  aircraft  manufacturing 
facilities  or  air  carriers. 

In  each  case  Congress  identified  the 
dangers  of  particular  comblnatians  of 
ownership.  In  each  case  Congress  deter- 
ndned  to  act  directly  to  address  the  dan- 
gers by  forcing  divorcement  or  divestiture 
of  holdings  in  one  area  or  another.  And 
in  each  Instance,  I  believe,  the  wisdom  of 


congressional  action  has  been  borne  out 
In  the  marketplace. 

The  time  has  come  to  act  again.  As 
Congress  addresses  one  of  the  single  most 
critical  proUems  of  onr  time — ^the  grow- 
ing energy  crisis — ^It  must  focus  on  con- 
centration as  an  Issue  of  central  impor- 
tance. And  we  must  do  so  before  the  con- 
centration of  economic  and  pcditlcal 
power  of  the  oil  companies  grows  beyond 
our  practical  control. 

Mr.  President,  fldrst  of  all,  what  this 
amendment  does  and  what  it  does  not  do : 

This  amendment  says  that,  first,  the  20 
major  oil  companies  may  not  acquire  in 
the  future  and  must  divest  themselves 
now  of  companies  and  interests  in  coal, 
uranium,  geothermal,  solar  energy,  and 
other  alternative  sources  of  energy;  sec- 
ond, that  such  a  plan  must  be  filed  with- 
in 1  year  and  be  accomplished  within  a 
period  of  3  years. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  com- 
panies' current  holdings  in  oil  or  natural 
gas  or  their  ability  to  Increase  holdings 
in  those  industries.  That  has  been  a  point 
that  has  been  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nbrth  Dakota  about 
whether  certain  language  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  affect  or  not  affect  those  com- 
panies' holdings  in  the  area  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  specifically  ownership  and  in- 
terest in  pipelines. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  make  ex- 
ceedingly clear  that  this  amendment 
does  not  touch,  nor  was  it  Intended  to 
touch,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  fair  in- 
terpretation of  the  language,  which  has 
been  included  in  the  amendment,  would 
touch  any  holdings  of  the  companies  in 
oil  or  natural  gas. 

Should  there  be  any  undue  concern 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  in  this  partic- 
ular area.  I  would  offer  such  clarifying 
language  to  the  satisfaction  of  Members 
of  the  Senate,  if  there  were  not  to  be  ob- 
jection by  other  Members. 

But  certainly  It  is  clearly  the  inten- 
tion of  the  sponsors,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  as  wen  as  myself,  that 
it  not  reach  holdings  in  any  aspect  or 
the  affected  companies'  natural  gas  or 
oU  acthriUes. 

Contrary  to  much  of  the  oil  com- 
panies' pr(^}aganda,  it  does  not  affect 
or  Impede  in  any  way  these  30  major 
oil  companies  from  their  production,  re- 
fining, transportation,  or  nmiketlng  ar- 
rangements in  oil  or  natural  gas.  and  It 
does  not  affect  pipelines. 

It  is  important  that  we  understand  the 
full  reach  of  this  particular  ameDdment. 
both  what  it  does  and  what  it  does  not  do. 

What  this  is,  basically,  Mr.  President, 
is  a  classical  divestiture  operation  with 
the  results,  we  believe,  to  increase  com- 
petition in  the  energy  industry  where  we 
bdieve  competition  is  sorely  needed. 
Without  this  kind  of  amendment,  w« 
feel  that  omxpetttkn  may  vety  ipell  be 
stified  with  a  resultant  tendency  to  raise 
pricta,  restrain  the  developments  of  new 
technology,  and  impede  maximum  pro- 
duction. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  thhik  it  is  impor- 
tant, finally,  to  mention  some  of  the 
growing  patterns  of  energy  Industry 
control  which  I  believe  necessitated  the 
presentation  of  this  amendment  on  this 
bill.  It  is  the  growth  in  the  pattern  of 
control  by  major  oU  comj^anies  over  all 
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the  eneisy  sources,  threateniog  to  per-  tnuNroM  r^  ,  ««  ,«-.  .. 

mlt  oa  eoouMmles  to  detennlne  the  pMe       Th.  «,«.  *  ^  *„        .       ..  *??  January  22.  1974.  the  Department 

and  the  ttmlog  of  energy  develODment!^         ^  J?^*  °'.****  "**1<"^  ^  wMupanies    of  the  Interior  for  the  first  time  put  ud 
Not  aneeoni«r  of  aZ.  ^Z^^^!Z^    '*^?"  "^  boundaries  of  the  oU  and  nat-    for  bid  leases  for  geothermal  reaourcS 
huttSlS^^^l^^r£S^t    I««l  «»•  «<»"«•  into  other  fuels  has  not    on  Federal  lands/ThetSbldSlSS 

the  major  (^ooSmSm^        ^^^  todustry  is  one  more  energy  industry  3,874  acres  in  The  Oeysers.  one  of  the 

Ott  MnnLntZTrZlT^  ™~o.  *v      oc  ***^  ^^®*  bccome  mofe  and  more  a  sub-  Nation's  richest  geothermal   areas.  75 

P«StnT;?SSi^TSSS           "  !?1^  **'  "^*  petroleum  industry.  The  «^"««  north  of  San  Francisco.           '   "* 

pweufcw  eziNing  coai  reserves.  method  has  been  through  merger  and  sola* 

th^S^iiS^^'Xe'SSSi?^*?^  acq^tion     according    to    the    Senate  Solar  power  geueraUon  promises  to  be 

ducttaa.^^  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  the  foUowIng  yet  another  source  of  energy  for  our 

Ptaur  at  th*  lAHM^  nnr«,>or,i»»  „  *,.  II  Pe^^roleum  company  acquisitions  of  nu-  Nation.  Already,  other  countiies  have 

acSSt1o?^S?SLS'S?cln?S^  ?T'  '"'"^^  "™^  '''^'  *»^«  character-  ^^^  developing  the  technology  nec«! 

^SSi  <Sil  Auction  ^'**''  movement.  sary  to  harness  this  inexpensive  source 

aTc^LSTc^  rSi  more  than  50  .k°""   ^"   ^''^^^^^   °«"«ral   Atomic.  o^P^wer  from  the  sun. 

pei^tSoSNaS?St5SLSS  A  ""^^  *  '"^o"  ^^  Oeneral  Dynamics.  In  ^  ^^  ""^  own  country,  some  experimental 

^W^and^ey  coStoSllSi^tSSi  ^®®''-  Atlantic-Richfleld  entered  the  nu-  J°!"««  *™  ,^««tet  ^"^  ^"^^«*  ^^  ^^ 

ot  the  Natlon'fuSSS'  X^'dSS  ^iT  i"?  ^"^  ^  ^^  ^'^^"^^"^  ^"^1^"  soll^^eSSfis^^LSSS  '?f.  ''^^*' 

The  systematic  effort  to  acQuh*  alter-  ^t  fed  the  fiS"^''"'"'  ^h   °*"^°"  ""'«  Pet'cSui  comSSS^onJiTg'S 

native  eoerp  sources  Is  nowhere  more  tulT-^Jtl           ^  acquiring  nuclear  have  entered  this  mSSt  tS^h  S 

prevalent  than  In  the  rush  of  the  majors  "t^  serMce.  acquisition  of  solar ^rey  deveJomn^ 

to  gain  control  over  an  facets  of  coal        By  1^0,  17  oil  companies  accounted  interest  ^  development 

productfcm.  for  approximately  55  percent  of  the  drill-  At  least  four  of  the  Nation's  i«ira«* 

H.®^.°2JL°"'»  '^^^^  of  Pitts-  Jjf  «nd  controUed  48  percent  of  the  oil   comSn^Ss   i^ly   ^avJ^ "a<SSS 

buT^  *  Midway  Coal  Mining  Co.  In  *^own  low-cost  uranium  reserves  with  solar  companies  or  have  entered^T^S 

i!T~^  ***?*  '^^^If^  ***•  **'"*  "*<^  approximately  28  percent  of  the  uranium  search  and  development  field  to  solar 

and  more  under  the  dh^t  control  of  the  ore  process  capacity.  In  1972.  according  energy. 

petroleum  Industnr.         ,  to  the  PTC  staff  report,  four  oU  com-  In  my  own  State  of  Massachusette  for 

Oil  oompanlfls  held  sway  over  only  2  Panles,  Exxon,  Gulf.  Getty,  and  Kerr-  examole    Exxon   h«lnw^o^oUi^ 

r^  V*f97'?*l£'''<S^SS?r^"  S^t?"'  '^^^^T"^'  ''■'  P--f  ofme  Por?'coS  StwSn'S^lS  wS" 

Suits  S  i  ir^t  ft  St^SdSJ"        v'°°  f,"'^'''^  '"^"^^  ^P»«i*y-  E"'^"  ^^^^  ^3.2  mimon  on  ^ar  en- 

^iid^SSS^hMSeSiSSiS^        ERDA's  raw  materials  division  report-  ergy  research. 

increased  by  recent  acquisitions.  ^   J  fv     « \1  companies  own  80  per-  MobU  Oil  spent  $30  million  in  1974  to 
Of  the  top  15  coal  producers  in  1973,  SS  nfth^  T^SH  ."^"^"^  '^^"^  Purchase  IVco  Labs,  a  small  Independ- 
5  were  oa  companies.  a™  o' "ose  5  of  the  top  6  are  oil  com-  ent  company  which  had  contracted  with 
First,  continental  OU  acquired  Con-  5^2^^?'"^^^?;  °;Sf  *^"'  ^''"-  ^?  ''*V°"*^  S<^*«»«=«  Foundation  to  de- 
wlldated  Coal  Co.  In  1966  when  a>rttS-  ^^A  ^^'  ""**  °*"y  °"-  '^^'^^P  ^•^a'  technology, 
dated  was  the  Nation's  leading  coal  pro-  tm^TT^J®^™?^  **"  come  from  Di-.  The  SheU  Oil  Co..  also  has  entered  the 
ducer.  IMay  It  Is  No.  2.  r^  ^  **ay  before  the  Senate  Interior  solar  energy  market  through  the  pur- 
Second.  Occidental     Petroleum,     ac-  '-o"™^*®*- She  stated:  chase  of  the  solar  energy  system.  And 
quired  the  Nation's  No.  3  coal  producer  i„^J^Z^^°^  <'<»«Pa'^es  were  engaged  Gulf  Oil  Co..  Is  developing  a  solar  en- 
In  1»«»-I«iand  Creek  Coal  Co.  SiSSZ^Z*^^^J°'  "^l'"""  •     •  °"  ^''^^  Program  through  Its  Gulf  Atomics 

■niird.  Standard  OU  of  Ohio.  SOHIO.  SSS^lLr^TS,.^.  "ZT*  *"  '""^  '*  *  ««bsidiary. 
acquired  Old  Ben  Coal  Co.  In  1968.  SS^^i^'LS^nT^ntSr  w'^-rcent  o"  ^"«  "^'^  acquisitions  do  not  yet 
Fourth.  Gulf  Oil  Co.  acquired  Pitts-  ^^  uranium  ore  reserves.  compare  to  the  major  companies'  con- 
burgh  li  Midway  Coal  In  1963.  „  nnri#.«r  r^^^,.  >.  i-»  *,.  .  ,  *™^  °^^^  o^^er  energy  sources,  the  In- 
Flfth.  Standard  OU  of  California  ac-  f or  rSSS  r^SL  ni^f nSt  ."^^""^  **"*  ^  ^°'""  "^«  °«^ket  on  wlar  ^- 
f^  Amax^lnc..  this  year,  the  Nation's  SieS^Sfe  SH?  ^f J?L'"*^  ^  ^""^  Production  appeal^  weU  on  Its  way 
fourth  largest  coal  producer.  i«o.«rii        *^' **'  electric  power,  the  to  being  fulfUled. 

«x  OU  companies,  which  own  a  com-  Ttol^  SSSSSSt^'iS^SJ^''^  """I?^  We  are  spending  bUlIons  of  dollars  in 
btodtojj  of  23  3  bmion  tons  of  coal  pace  o^omS^frS^^  ,nT  .^^  the  development  of  alternative  sources  of 
resems  have  continued  to  obtahi  greater    ^^^  °^  compeUUon  from  that  industry,     enei-gy.  it  would  be  a  sham  on  the  Amer- 

coJUjQuWtions  in  recent  years.  They        oeothermal  e^^^ITT      .h  lean  taxpayer  and  S  XS  to  S^ISSe 

,.„  ^,,„„„  ,      .  „  oeothermal  energy  is  another  poten-     national   commitment  to   the  develoo- 

t  ^♦^    *  '  °"  tial  competitor  of  the  fossU  fuels  and    ment  of  alternative  souiSs  If  we  SS^?o 

i-^^-"^---::  ^£r^'s^Ms^^»i  ran5„'STa-;'™His 

«.  Qott  <M-PttUburgh  *  MiiViyi::::::  a.o  SSuSS^'        ®^®*-    technology,   and  futme,  that  aU  energy  resources  were 

i"  S^^*?!?.. - 1-8  *'™°"'=~»'°-  controUed  by  the  major  oU  companies. 

a  S2'515S^,°.?***:****'  ^"^  ^^°^--  "•«  ^  Los  Angeles  Times  cited  the  to-  The  result  then  would  be  the  stifliiig 

«.  ■n».Mont«rrey  c«a. 7.0  creastag  control  by  the  major  oU  com-  of  effecUve  competition 

Bw  lOTO.  acBortlng  to  the  Ford  Foun-  ^^  *^'"»."*!f,  additional  competitor  My  statement  goes  into  greater  detaU 

lSSlS*;il^  ^  ^^*«*  petroleum  S.;!^?!!?**''  "'  "'*■  "^«1«-  "^^  *r-  and  examples  In  the  area  ofSar  «^. 

•Ojyjje^ll  had  acquired  taterest.  in  ""Jff^/.  ^     ^  ergy  as  weU  as  in  geothermal  energy. 

eoMpndlKtkllL  it»  major  Amencwi  OU  companies  are  specifying  a  Ust  of  various  major  corM- 

^  A  I W  report  published  by  the  Coun-  ^2^°^^  *^  *""'~*  «« «««*«»•«  ««..  rations  In  the  energrtadLSr 

cU  on  ■"""itnlf  priorities   found  tlmt  k  "•»™»^  wwrnroes  ...  of  40  teacts  oJ  mibUo  t  — u  .        7          *'  mausiry. 

OU  coi^SlSoSSSSiSSl  ttdl  >«»«».  totaling  mor,  ti«a  on.  maC^  I  a«k  unanimous  consent  that  this  list 

B«OifG3.3A«i^SiS,irS;  °°:!^  '"  6«>th«iua  exptoratlon  MiiT  S^S^^J^f  ^^"1  JS°««y  Policy  Task 

tttp  IB  loasrtiflfcinri  WhhTTui^iVjy^.i  ■  '*'*»'»«*«»/«>•  Buiw^a  or  Land  iuaag«-  '^orce  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

eent  of  ttS  toteraI?lSSrwS»ve^  »«nt  brtwe«ij«iu.ry  «id  8.pt«ab«  m4.  There  behig  no  objection,  the  list  was 

eoaldeporttaT^^'*''**''*'**^    S  SSI  rn'^r'^K:?*^?^"'*  *1fr*°*    P^^^^ed  *<>  be  printed  in  the  Ricohi,.  as 
•— — —  as  were  won  by  major  oil  oompanles.  follows: 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  amendment  wiU  be  accepted.  At  this 
time,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  such  time  as  he  may  require. 
I  ht^e  that  I  wUl  be  able  to  enter  Into 
a  dialog  with  my  coUeague,  the  Senator 
from  South  Car(dlna,  who  is  a  cosponsor 
(rf  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  It  is  a  privUege  to  work 
with  him  on  what,  to  me,  is  the  most 
vital  problem  confronting  the  Nation. 

As  we  talk  about  energy  independence 
for  the  United  Stotes  of  America,  the 
first  reaction  and  feel  I  get  through  the 
experience  of  having  been  a  Senate  a 
short  time  Is  that  what  we  really  need  to 
attain  first  is  Independence  from  the 
clutches  of  big  oU. 

I  say  that  advisedly,  because  almost  in 
a  polarity  way  they  have  us  in  confron- 
tation. It  is  majority  poUtical  rule.  We 
can  see  it  by  the  votes  that  have  taken 
place.  We  can  see  how  oU  controls  a  ma- 
jority vote,  as  we  just  experienced  in  the 
last  vote  with  respect  to  divestiture.  They 
know  how  to  work  them  over,  and  we 
get  less  votes  every  time  we  tnr  on  the 
same  question. 

I  say  advisedly,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  back  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  holding  hearings  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  brownouts  and  black- 
outs of  1965  and  1966,  we  had  the  fuU 
Federal  Power  Commission  discussing 
the  point  that  we  needed  an  energy  pol- 
icy in  this  country.  Thereupon,  on  other 
elements  of  legislation,  It  became  more 
and  more  clear  to  me  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  bipartisan  feel  and  realization  of 
the  necessity- that  we  get  some  type  of 
energy  poUcy. 

On  the  Senate  side,  we  did  the  best  we 
could  by  organizing  the  fuels  and  energy 
policy  study,  with  the  disthiguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ; 
and  now  we  try  to  correlate  as  best  we 
can  these  particular  measures  that  go 
through  the  Senate.  But,  executivewlse, 
for  a  national  policy  for  the  country, 
there  stiU  Is  none,  other  than  what  Is 
^rried  in  the  back  pocket  of  Mr.  Prank 
Zarb. 


As  we  weU  know,  there  have  been  12 
changes  in  the  last  2  years.  There  is  no 
use  going  into  detaU  on  that.  I  can  see 
it  again  and  again. 

FInaUy,  hi  May  of  1973.  Ilkoihig  our 
energy  poUcy  needs  somewhat  to  eco- 
nomics, affecting  every  agency  and  de- 
partment of  Government — where  we 
could  not  just  institute  a  department  of 
economics,  we  rather  opted  for  a  Coim- 
cU  of  Economic  Advisers — I  thought  we 
ought  to  have  a  CouncU  on  Energy  Pol- 
icy in  the  White  House,  with  the  Coun- 
cU members  having  confirmation  in  the 
Senate.  That  passed  overwhelmingly  in 
May  of  1973.  It  was  at  that  time  that  I 
learned  the  real  power  and  hitransigence 
of  big  oU.  because  when  It  got  over  the 
House  side,  they  almost  laughed  at  me 
when  I  asked  them  even  to  have  hear- 
ings. They  said  there  was  not  any  chance 
of  reaUy  getUng  a  hearing  on  that  blU. 

What  was  wrong?  What  was  wrong 
was  the  information.  I  had  to  serve  up 
the  information.  One  of  the  principal 
features  was  that  there  be  one  policy 
councU  in  this  Government  that  would 
coUect  aU  the  necessary  information  as 
to  the  reserves,  interlocking  directorates, 
the  ownerships,  the  working  contracts, 
and  otherwise,  so  we  coidd  then  formu- 
late, in  an  intelligent  fashion,  a  poUcy. 

They  defeated  that,  with  the  assist- 
ance, of  coiu^e.  of  the  White  House,  and 
that  same  attitude  persists  today. 

That  was  passed  not  only  in  May  of 
1973,  it  was  passed  on  three  other  occa- 
sions— November  1973,  December  1973, 
and  then  last  year  in  the  ERDA  bill. 

So,  I  do  not  come  and  say  that  what 
I  am  reaUy  trying  to  do,  in  a  buct-headed. 
impassioned  way.  is  just  go  after  busi- 
ness. I  am  trying  to  break  this  crowd 
down  to  where  I  can  handle  them  rather 
than  thehr  handling  the  Government.  I 
saw  it  happen  here  when  we  had  the 
superport  bUl.  Everyone  knows  of  the 
Hepburn  decisions  with  respect  to  raU- 
road  transportotion.  No  railroad,  under 
the  statutory  law  of  America  today,  can 
cany  its  own  goods.  It  has  a  conflict  of 
interest.  They  would  have,  then,  the  re- 
bate problems  and  the  rate  advantages  if 
they  could  carry  their  own  goods  in  com- 


petition witli  the  produce  and  products 
of  other  persons  and,  as  a  result,  the  ICC 
rulings  and  the  statutory  law  forbid  it. 

We  thought  with  the  superport  law. 
we  would  keep  the  port  open  as  a  utiUty 
for  the  general  use  of  oU,  not  to  be  con- 
troUed. In  fact,  the  Texas  Offshore  UtU- 
ities  Commission,  that  studied  this  very 
situation,  had  recommended  that  big  oil 
not  own  the  superport,  so  there  would  be 
competition.  I  could  not  imagine  the 
Port  of  New  York  being  owned  by  a  par- 
ticular trucking  line  or  the  Port  of 
Charleston  in  South  Carolina  being  op- 
erated by  Sea-Land  or  McQueen  or  Over- 
night or  one  particular  trucking  com- 
pany. But  at  the  very  last  minute,  we 
saw  the  power  of  oU  come  on  this  floor 
and  take  that  away,  where  they  pre- 
scribed that  they  coiUd  use  and  own 
those  superports. 

I  faced  the  mood  of  big  oU  last  week  on 
the  break  in  a  seminar  with  a  speaker 
from  Amoco  who  addressed  himself  to 
the  question  of  the  oU  depletion,  where 
they  were  trying  to  talk  hi  terms  that 
nothing  could  have  satisfied  Khrush- 
chev—he said  Khrushchev  as  if  he  were 
in  power  today,  because  he  had  not 
gotten  up  in  his  history.  His  point  was 
that  nothing  could  have  satisfied  the 
Communists  more  than  to  take  away  the 
profits  which  brought  on  the  big  explora- 
tion and  additional  resouroes. 

The  point,  of  course,  was  that  in  1973, 
they  made  $1.3  bilUon  profits  with  deple- 
tion aUowance.  With  depletion  sJlow- 
ance,  they  were  scheduled  to  make,  in 
1974,  $10.1  biUion,  and  we  were  trying 
not  to  have  to  subsidize  windfaU  profits. 
Taking  away  the  entire  $3  billion,  which 
would  not  have  occurred  in  that  year  of 
1974,  but  for  the  purpose  of  argimient. 
the  entire  $3  billion— they  stiU  would 
have  made,  with  the  oU  depletion,  five 
times  more. 

They  are  not  satisfied.  We  see  them 
moving  at  every  turn,  riding  here  on  the 
crest  of  emergency  legislation.  In  the 
name  of  preventing  unemployment,  to 
try  to  get  total  decontrol. 

I  have  followed  the  oU  companies  in 
their  particular  control  of  Congress  in 
the  various  measures  that  have  occurred, 


^^lether  windfall  profits  or  anything 
dM.  ntbt  down  to  the  time  that  OPEC 
hit  Hm  flm^thlnv  fate  oil  had  to  do 

thatthyijMtffl  pea-men  for  heB  Swn 
the  road  to  try  to  get  an  the  acreage  that 
ther  POflriUr  oan  get  their  hands  on  In 
the  M>frlqr»  years. 

Seeretarjr  Ittrton  responded  by  say- 
ing, 'T«Me  l^mfflion  acres."  We  had  not 
Imsed  10  mllUon  acres  for  the  20  years 
previous,  and  to  one  fen  swoop,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  lO-mflllon-acre  lease- 
»le,  which  proved,  according  to  the  Of - 
Am  of  Technctloey  Assessment,  impos- 
sible. On  that  kase-sale  schedule,  then 
would  not  be.  (m  the  one  hand,  the  drill- 
mg  equipment  or.  en  the  other  hand,  the 
flniMdal  eapabfllty  to  come  in  on  a  com- 
petlUve  buds,  with  any  real  return  to 
the  aovemmait  Itself. 

J^*"""'**'  **  would  not  have  been  a 
▼«Md._econntnicaUy  beneficial  sale  by  the 
us.  Oovermnent.  TTiey  have  pared  that 
down  to  5  mflUon  acres,  but  I  am  trylnir 
Hl^S^J^  •«Ml«tt««»  of  events  ttiat 
Sf*L^.  •V^S'^  Senator  to  say. 
WBDUhjK»'l«  a  iMleal  cuttrfT  somewhere 

rUBd  of  eompetitiobon  a  horizontal 
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,  — T*  *»  WW.  U»e  Dcpartmeit  of  Justice 
2«*  *fc»>*%:«tt  biKl  72  pewent  of  mS 
*^y  iW^;<yH^— went  of  the  uranium 
WJJ_P««t^  the  ooiU.  Now.  Mr! 
nmiMr.«kal<has  gooe  up  materially 

2^^****°»'  ~  ^^^  »*>«^'  "»ey  ^> 

Svenr.  Hmt^  wv  discuss  this  my  col- 
te|i#UM<»  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  say, 
•Oh.  TMiare  just  denuding  this,  if  you 
take  ttmv  our  finaaelal  capability  we 
^onoi  oempete.  the  money  is  going 
Who  ii  going  to  get  you  the  oU.  who  is 
gol^to  get  you  gas?"  We  bear  the  Sena- 
tor tem  T<Hi««iana  most  doquently  spealc 

■•  S5^^-**»«  o"  companik-«« 
on  the  food  stamp  Une. 

We  have  the  oil  companies  owning  34 
PWjnt  ol  the  ooal  la  1OT3;  theSTonly 
Pnduo^  22  peroent  As  they  upped  tbelr 
«ra«jWp  to  42  percent  in  1074,  they 
wore  donm  to  20  percent  In  production 

Weo^  have  to  look  at  the  ownexshlp 
of  Ew»  to  see  whether  or  not  thev 
want  to  sroduce  competitively.  Ibey  hMl 
7  bfflfam  ton.  in  1»7»:  they  c^S^ 
duced— I  am  using  milUons— 2,695,000 
tons  that  same  year. 

n^S^f^  ^^  all  the  way  down,  with 
Outt  QU,  having  over  2,000,000^)00  tons. 
only  iwodndng  some  8  million  tons  At- 
^^JS^^.  ^^  ^  ownership  of 
2z?*:5y^'^*"^  *"*  production  In  1978- 
Son  on.  with  over  2,200,000,000  tons,  no 
production;  Texaco,  over  1.060.000.000 
tons  of  ownarBhJp.  no  production:  down 
to  Howton  Natural  Gas,  with  1  biUlon 
tons.  They  are  in  the  gas  business  but 
they  want  to  hold  the  coal  so  when  they 
nm  out  of  that,  then  they  can  control 
this. 

♦kH>**JS?^  "^"^  "»  *^  <>oubt  about 
th^  particular  control,  we  only  have  to 
kK*  to  flan  Francisco,  where  they  got 
hold  of  the  geothermal  area.  Before  1  get 
Into  tiwt  geothermal  picture,  I  th\n\  i 
should  eonpleto  the  story  of  Sohlo, 
which  came  in  and  acquired  the  Old  Ben 


Coal  Co..  which  was  the  10th  largest  pro- 
ducer to  1968  to  tldl  NMon. 

At  the  time  of  tbe  ainuinition.  it  waa 
***•  >♦">  toet—t  and  It  has  graduany 
gone  down,  down,  down  from  aU  they 
used  toproduce.  mllllona  and  mlHlons  of 
tons— at  least  12  mllllan  to  1908— to  a 
little  over  11  mlflion  to  1973.  to  laes  than 
ia_9.S— hi  1974.  Was  the  acquislUon  to 
the  toterest  of  the  people?  Was  it  a  com- 
petitive acquisition?  Did  it  cause  them 
to  come  to  now  and  brtog  on  this  coal  to 
try  to  get  alternative  fuels? 

Is  that  not  the  policy  of  the  President? 
Is  that  not  the  policy  of  Congress,  to  try 
to  help  develop  It? 

We  get  to  Conttoental  Oil  Co.,  which 
bought  Consolidated  Coal.  That  was  the 
4th  largest  at  the  time  of  acquisition 
to  19*7,  they  had  48.7  million  tons,  but 
by  1974,  the  production  had  declined  to 
7  million  tons;  whereas,  instead  of  hold- 
ing just  48.7  milUon  tons,  Conttoentol 
had  already  acquired  over  2  billion  So 
they  are  acquiring  more  and  producing 
less. 

That  is  what  we  are  trytog  to  halt  here 
today  not  only  with  respect  to  coal  but 
as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  about  the 
geothermal. 

to  1970.  under  a  contract  between 
Union  Oil  and  the  Pacific  Gas  k  Elec- 
tric Co.  to  California,  Union  Oil  had  ac- 
qmr^  a  geothermal  capabUlty  which  it 
sought  to  sen  to  Pacific  Oas  and  Electric 
The  contract  stoted.  to  effect,  that  the 
pnce  of  geothermal  steam  would  be  tied 
to  the  weighted  average  price  of  nuclear 
and  tossfl  fuet  Geothermal  power  was 
not  priced  to  relation  to  Its  lesser  cost,  if 
you  please,  but  rather  to  relation  to  the 
nuclear  and  fosstt  fuel  cost  So  there  is 
no  competition.  The  design  is  clear— to 
came  to  and  continue  on— and  we  are 
trytog  to  break  the  yoke  of  the  OPEC 
cartel  to  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  support 
Amendment  9«3,  the  Energy  Company 
WvMttture  Act.  I  support  It  as  a  member 
of  the  Soiate,  which  Is  charged  wltii  pit>- 
vldtog  this  Nation  with  an  effective  en- 
ergy policy,  and  I  suroort  it  as  an  Ameri- 
can oonoemed  about  the  futwe. 

Passage  of  this  leglstotloo  Is  absolute- 
ly essential  if  tiie  United  States  Is  to  at- 
tain Its  goal  of  energy  Independence  in 
the  years  ahead.  This  may  sotmd  like  an 
exaggerated  stotement,  but  it  is  not 
Many  members  of  thin  body  have  come 
to  reaUae.  like  many  miUlone  of  American 
citizens,  that  when  we  speak  of  "energy 
independence"  we  are,  to  truth,  tolktog 
about  independence  from  big  oU. 

Tliat  the  major  oil  ctmpanles  domi- 
nate to  every  conceivable  way  the  oil 
and  gas  markets  to  the  United  States  to- 
day is  a  fact  that  precludes  serious  argu- 
m^t.  A  long  history  of  self-aggrandize- 
m«it  Jotot  venturing  and  commonality 
of  toterests,  manlpulatton  of  the  market- 
place and  likely  coUuslon  has  stifled  com- 
petition. Big  ofl  controls  every  facet  of 
the  domestic  petroleum  Industry  from 
tne  weUhead  to  the  comer  gasoltoe  sta- 
tion. 

*u*°**  '^  ^^^  °"  embargo  of  1973 
the  major  oU  companiea,  la  clear  con- 
travention of  America's  best  toterest. 
hawa  taken  no  aetion  to  reduce  the  over- 
whehntag  tofluence  of  the  OPEC  nations 
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And  why  should  they?  After  an  oprt 
^vlJiaUy  guaranteed  big  ou'exorl^ 
ItaM  profits,  profits  which  2  yeara  aa> 
would  have  been  beyond  the  ^Sd2f 
dreams  of  the  men  w^  sit  to  Uie  board 
rooms  at  Exxon,  Gulf,  and  SheU.  in  aSu 
tlon  to  higher  profits.  OPEC  has^ii! 
guaranteed  big  oil  a  cleverly  matotatoS 
world  market,  through  use  of  theem 
*  f?°  ^J*at  and  production  cutbacks" 
Aside  from  the  excess  profits  and  the 
guaranteed  market,  big  oU  has  anottier 
^^12?    '**""    coopwattog    wltti    OF8C 
OPEC  presents  the  major  convtanies  with 
a  conttouing  supply.  Here  to  the  Untted 
States,  there  Is  only  about  a  30-wS 
supply  of  oU  remalntog  to  tiie  groSdL 
even  counting  the  predicted  reservesS 
the  Outer   Continental  Shrff  and  tn 
Alaska's  North  Slope.  Ad  no  oil  compoi» 
operates  today  on  a  schedule  of  mZp 
out.of  business  m  30  years.  ^^ 

So,  they  cooperate  with  OPEC  Aul 
Uiey  tone  Uieir  profits  back  oversiasto 
find  new  suppUes,  and,  above  aU,  they 
hold  down  on  domestic  exploration  and 
production  because  It  is  to  their  beat 
interests  to  do  sa 

What  has  this  meant  for  the  American 
people?  It  has  meant  higher  and  higher 
prices  for  energy  In  every  form.  It  has 
meant  higher  and  higher  Inflation.  It 
has  mesuit  added  unemployment  It  is 
likely  to  mean  more  of  an  these  things 
But  it  has  not  meant  that  the  American 
people  are  one  step  closer  today  to  energy 
mdependence. 

And  now,  with  the  vldence  w  are  pre- 
senting today,  it  can  clearly  be  seen  that 
the  oily  industry  is  taking  every  action  It 
can  to  insure  that  the  United  States  will 
never  be  todependent  to  energy. 

Big  oil  se*s  to  Insure  its  future,  and 
it  seeks  to  insure  that  America's  future 
is  Itoked  hretrlevably  to  the  oU  todusti^. 
by  tovesttog  heavily  to  alternative  fuel 
reserves  and  production. 

Alternative  fuel  Is  the  fly  in  big  oil's 
ototment.  We  are  the  Saudi  Arabia  of 
coal,  for  instance,  with  an  800-year  sup- 
ply, and  our  technology  may  weD  turn 
that  toto  a  prime  energy  source  for  toe 
future.  And  there  Is  nuclear  energy, 
which  is  limitless  to  potential.  There  is 
energy  from  the  sun.  Tliere  Is  geothermal 
energy.  None  of  these  energy  forms  are 
based  on  oil,  and  they  all  represent  im- 
portant aspects  of  our  plan  for  energy 
independence. 

Btit  big  oil  is  movtag  fast  to  turn  that 
situation  to  its  own  advantage,  to  1962. 
the  oil  todustry  accounted  for  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  coal  production  to  toe 
United  States.  By  1973,  big  oil  owned  34 
percent  of  toe  total  coal  resei-ves  in  this 
country  and  accounted  for  23  peicent  of 
toe  coal  production.  These  flgiues  are 
even  higher  today.  Today,  big  oil  owns 
50  percent  of  the  Nation's  uranhim  re- 
serves and  accounts  for  50  percent  of  its 
production.  The  major  oil  companies  own 
virtually  an  the  oil  shale  leases  on  Fed- 
eral lands,  and  It  Is  on  Federal  lands  toat 
f  uUy  80  percent  of  our  ofi  shale  is  located. 
They  own  52  percent  of  the  geotoermal 
leases,  and  they  are  toto  solar  energy 
as  well. 

I  do  not  blame  toem.  If  i  were  chair 
man  of  toe  board  of  Standard  Oil  of 
Souto  Carolina  and  my  coMeagues  as- 
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sembled  here  now  were  my  board  of  di- 
rectors, I  would  teU  them  it  is  to  our  best 
interests  to  get  toto  alternative  fuels  wito 
boto  feet. 

"Let's  face  It,"  I  would  say,  "we  have 
only  got  a  30-year  supply  o^  oil  remaining 
here  at  home.  Now,  OPEC's  taking  care 
of  us  as  far  £us  our  supply  and  toe  price 
Is  concerned,  but  toe  trick  is  to  make 
sure  everyone  is  still  using  oil.  And  if  we 
cannot  do  toat,  toen  we  have  got  to  make 
sure  toat,  when  toey  start  ustog  coal  or 
nuclear  energy,  we  own  it. 

"That  is  toe  only  way  we  can  matotato 
our  profits.  That  is  toe  only  way  we  can 
guard  against  less  expensive  forms  of  en- 
eess  moving  to  and  eompettog  wito  our 
high-priced  oil.  That  is  toe  only  way  we 
can  protect  toe  toterests  of  'our  stock- 
holders." 

Mr.  President,  toe  toterests  of  toe 
stockholders  of  big  oil  to  tois  case  clear- 
ly are  not  toe  best  totereste  of  toe  Amer- 
ican people.  The  heavy  tovestment  by 
the  oU  todustry  to  altema^ve  fuel  re- 
serves and  production  represents  toe 
most  insidious  attempt  yet  to  control 
America's  energy  future.  Tills  trend  to- 
ward control  of  our  alternate  energy 
sources  has  toe  potential  to  do  far  great- 
er damage  to  tois  country  than  big  oil's 
mere  control  of  toe  petroleum  market. 
If  this  trend  is  allowed  to  continue,  toe 
•  major  oil  companies  will  own  controlltog 
interest  to  every  energy  alternative  as 
well  as  toe  petroleum  market.  The  effect 
of  this  will  be  a  decrease  to  competition 
between  alternative  fuels  and  petroleum 
products,  because  toe  oil  compantes  wlU 
seek  to  peg  alternative  fuel  prices  at  toeir 
till  equivalents.  This  is  not  supposition, 
but  fact.  I  have  only  to  cite  toe  case  of 
a  1970  contract  between  Union  Oil  and 
the  Pacific  Gas  fc  Electric  Co.  to  Cali- 
fornia. Union  Oil  had  acquired  a  geo- 
toermal capabtoty  which  it  sought  to  seU 
to  Pacific  Gas  li  Electric.  The  contract 
stated,  to  effect,  toat  toe  price  of  geo- 
thermal steam  would  be  tied  to  toe 
weighted  average  price  of  nuclear  and 
fossil  fuel,  llius,  geotoermtil  power  was 
not  to  be  priced  to  relation  to  its  cost  but, 
ratoer,  to  relation  to  nuclear  and  fossil 
fuelcoste. 

As  toe  oil  todustry  gains  tocreastog 
control  over  our  alternate  fuels,  we  can 
expect  tois  ktod  of  arrangement  to  re- 
peatedly occur.  Prices  wlU  not  be  set  by 
markets  but  by  oil  prices — and  we  all 
know  those  prices  are  set  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, not  here. 

Big  oil  will  also  be  to  a  position  to  con- 
trol the  technology  of  alternative  fuel 
development,  tons  manipulating  it  to 
toeir  own  ends,  to  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say 
toat  if  big  oil  Is  allowed  to  control  toe 
technology,  as  well  as  toe  reserves  and 
producton  of  our  alternative  fuels,  toen 
they  will  come  to  control,  totally,  toe  en- 
ergy policies  of  our  country  to  toe  same 
degree  that  the  Arabs  blackmail  us  from 
abroad. 

The  Senate  of  toe  United  States  can 
take  toe  first  forceful  step  now  to  pre- 
vent this  from  happentog.  This  amend- 
ment would  require  toe  top  20  domestic 
oU  companies  to  divest  toemselves  <rf 
holdtogs  to  alternative  fuel  todustries.  It 
would  Motect  toe  Independent  sectors 
of  the  industry  and  give  them  tiie  oppor- 


tunity to  compete  in  America's  energy 
market  to  toe  futore.  It  would  protect 
toe  free  enterprise  system  which,  I  un- 
derstand, toe  oil  todustry  is  pledged  to 
protect  at  any  cost.  It  will  Insure  toe 
technological  advances  necessary  for 
rapid  development  of  new  and  poten- 
tially less  expensive  fuels. 

Clearly,  toe  Senate  appreciates  toe 
dangers  presented  to  toe  future  of  Amer- 
ica by  big  oil's  control  over  every  vestige 
of  energy  production.  Before  the  recent 
recess,  no  less  toan  45  Members  of  this 
body  cast  historic  votes  m  favor  of  de- 
centralizing this  control.  We  are  being 
presented  wito  tmotoer  opportunity  now. 
In  my  opinion,  this  amendment  presents 
toe  simplest  and  clearest  means  at  our 
disposal  to  insure  some  form  of  energy 
independence  for  toe  American  people. 

"Hiere  is  no  question  to  my  mtod  that 
the  American  people  desire,  and  richly 
deserve,  that  mdepoidence.  Not  to  act, 
in  my  optoion,  would  be  to  admit  that 
this  Congress  Is  unable  to  take  effective 
action  to  toeir  behalf.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  this  legislation  now,  while 
toere  is  stiU  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent toat  the  article  to  New  York  maga- 
ztoe  entiUed  "How  toe  Oil  Companies 
Helped  toe  Arabs  To  Keep  Prices  High" 
by  Antoony  Sampson,  be  prmted  to  toe 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

How   THE  On.   Companies   Help  the   Ahabs 
TO  Keep  Psices  Hior 


(By  Anthony  Sampson) 
On  September  24  In  Vienna,  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  OrganlzatUm  of  Petrolexun  Ex- 
porting Countries  wUl  meet  once  again  to 
settle  the  world  price  of  oil,  while  the  con- 
suming coimtries  will  watch  helplessly,  wait- 
ing to  see  what  they  must  pay  for  the  fuel 
which  is  their  Ufeblood. 

It  is  two  years  alnoe  the  crisis  first  began, 
a  time  In  vAilch  th»  price  of  crude  oil  first 
doulded,  and  then  doubled  again,  and  which 
revealed  to  the  world  the  existence  of  an 
eSectlve  international  cartel  of  producing 
countries.  Since  then  there  have  been  a  suc- 
cession of  twists  and  turns  of  policy  and  at- 
titudes in  the  Western  capitals:  first  out- 
right disbelief  at  the  existence  of  the  cartel; 
then  patient  expectation  that  it  could  never 
survive;  then  (at  least  from  Washington)  a 
determination  to  confront  it  with  a  solid 
front  of  consimiers;  then  total  disarray 
among  the  Western  nations,  each  with  a 
different  attitude  toward  oU  and  the  Arabs; 
then  a  gradual  acceptance,  at  least  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  of  the  idea  that 
the  price  of  oil  might  remain  where  OPEC 
had  fixed  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  consuming  govern- 
ments have  tried  to  apply  themselves,  with 
equal  lack  of  success,  to  the  problem  of  the 
international  oil  companies,  the  "Seven  Sis- 
ters," to  wh<Hn  they  had  given  so  much  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  supplies  of 
cheap  oil  over  the  last  four  decades.  First 
the  politicians,  goaded  by  the  consumers, 
were  simply  outraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
companies  had  loat.  oreml^t,  all  their  bar- 
gaining power  and  leverage  to  keep  prices 
down,  an(|  were  powerless  to  ensure  crude 
supplies.  "Then  they  were  still  further  en- 
raged by  the  vast  Incieaseu  In  the  company 
profits,  and  detatmlned  to  cut  them  back 
and  contTcA.  them.  Then  they  were  confused 
by  the  need  to  devdop  their  own  national 
oil  TMouroM,  whldl  wen  lugely  in  the  bands 
ot  the  same  Seven  Sisters.  lUen  they  wei« 


slowly  resigned  to  the  notion  that  there  was 
no  practical  alternative  to  leaving  their  oil 
In  those  hands. 

The  companies,  in  the  meantime,  have 
emerged,  much  more  clearly,  as  the  most 
powerful  corporations  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  Fortune's  annual  list  of  the  big- 
gest companies,  the  ten  biggest  American 
Industrial  corporations  Include  five  of  the 
Seven  Sisters,  led  by  Exxon,  which  has  now 
overtaken  General  Motors  as  the  biggest 
company  (by  sales)  in  the  world.  The  six 
others  are:  Royal  Dutch-SheU,  Texaco.  Mo- 
bU,  British  Petroleum,  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Oulf. 

And  the  sinister  side  of  this  financial  power 
has  emerged  in  a  succession  of  spectacular 
revelations  about  the  extent  of  oil  bribes.  Oil 
companies  have  had  a  unique  reputation  for 
large-scale  bribery  ever  since  the  turn  of 
the  centtiry,  when  John  D.  Arcbbold.  who 
succeeded  the  first  John  D.  RockefeUer  as 
the  head  of  Standard  Oil,  set  up  a  network 
of  bribes  of  senators  and  congressmen  to  en- 
sure his  company's  monopoly.  Some  evidence 
of  the  continuing  underground  rivers  of  oil 
money  emerged  in  the  Watergate  hearings, 
when  Oulf  Oil  confessed  to  having  secretly 
paid  $100,000  to  NUon's  election  fund 
through  cash  raised  in  its  Bahamas  subsid- 
iary. But  the  full  dimensions  did  not  emerge 
\intu  Senator  Prank  Church's  investigations 
this  year.  They  revealed,  among  other  in- 
stances, that  Oulf  had  paid  S4  million  from 
1966  to  the  rviUng  party  of  South  Korea,  and 
still  more  sensationally  that  Exxon  had  made 
secret  political  payments  totaling  S61  mllUon 
over  eight  years  In  Italy  alone. 

What  is  disturbing  about  these  huge  pay- 
ments is  not  only  their  capacity  to  corrupt 
and  subvert  foreign  governments,  but  the 
evidence  they  provide  that  giant  corpora- 
tions, supposedly  req>onslble  to  shareholders 
and  controlled  by  auditors  and  rigorous  in- 
ternal accounting,  are  able  to  conceal  such 
large  sums  and  direct  them  secretly  for  their 
own  purposes.  They  powerfully  suggest  that 
the  oil  companies,  in  both  the  technical  and 
the  general  sense,  are  unacco\intable. 

But  a  more  serious  and  enduring  doubt 
about  the  great  companies  concerns  their 
relationship  with  the  OPEC  cartel.  Are  they 
genuinely  concerned  to  break  up  the  control 
by  this  group  of  sovereign  states,  and  to  bring 
down  the  world  price?  Or  are  they  in  fact 
helping  to  underpin  the  oil  producers'  car- 
tel? On  these  questions  I  have  tried  to  as- 
semble the  evidence  that  has  emerged  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  have  talked  with  the 
leading  participants  within  OPEC  and  the 
companies.  Tlie  story  that  emerges  is  an  ex- 
traordinary one  which,  I  believe,  raises  gt«at 
doubts  about  the  rc^e  and  loyalties  of  the 
oil  companies. 

In  looking  back  at  the  first  crisis  of  two 
years  ago.  It  Is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  two 
crucial  factors.  First,  that  OPEC  had  been 
essentially  the  creation  of  the  Seven  Sisters. 
Not  at  all  in  the  sense  that  they  wanted  it. 
but  In  the  sense  that  OPEC  was  fnwi  the 
moment  of  its  foundation  in  1900  conceived 
(as  one  delegate  put  it)  aa  ''a  cartel  to  con- 
front the  cartel."  Without  the  past  history 
of  connivance  of  the  companies,  OPEC  would 
never  have  happened.  Nor  could  It  ever  have 
solidified  without  a  single  extraordinary 
blunder  In  the  board  room  of  Exxon. 

In  July,  1960.  the  Exxon  directors  agreed — 
against  the  advice  of  their  Middle  East  ex- 
p>ert,  Howard  Page — unilaterally  to  reduce 
the  "posted  price"  for  Middle  East  oU,  a  deci- 
sion which  was  swiftly  followed  by  the  other 
six  sisters.  Thus,  all  the  producing  govern- 
ments found  their  revenues  from  oU  taxes, 
which  were  based  on  this  "posted"  price, 
drastically  reduced  overnight  by  the  actions 
of  a  group  of  private  companies.  It  was  a 
certain  recipe  for  Arab  unity,  as  many  ex- 
perts had  warned:  and  It  work«d.  The  key 
producers  clubbed  together  to  form  OPBC, 
and  even  the  shah  swallowMl  his  reasntment 
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WDWKJ  by  tb«  oompwu...  «Dd  joined  ^i 
Si^^^  ?!^  Piwluotra.  and  many  otber 
P««euUily^  Wi-Wngton!^  miOntSk^ 

and  Itobil.  bad  iaevun  wamlngs  to  govern- 

S^^iSlSr  "  **•  ""J*"!*-  But  moet 
to  -^-T— fy^y  "»"  ''•»»  amjgant  enough 

Si^TSL^*^  '*"''*  '^•*''  **»•  -""- 

eoSl!J*iti!?'  *^"***  October  of  1»73,  the 
?«»«roBUtt«»  with   OPEC   was   once   .^ain 

Jjta^bya  tow  indepeadente).  m  spite  of 

?J;^y»^Wta«  broken  out.  which  trane- 
»™^«»«h«to poutleal  equation.  The  ne- 

yleiyjwto4own;birt  tb.  ^stuiT^lSS; 

If  ^iiS?^»f!  i^jartant  to  rwonetruct.  for 
ttia^S!?  S^LiS^"  turning  point  when 
■WUf  te  mWa  tbe  price  of  oU. 
raS-^liSf^.?  S*^**  U.  with  the  war 

^V?*^  ^  *'**^  •*>»"*  *»»•  new  prtoe  of 
OU.   Tbo  oilmen   w«r«   already   weu   aiL? 

oftte  UkMltaood  that  the  Arab,  wouldel^: 
J2^^««|3P  o<  OU  to  the  United  State* 

iiaa  bortiy  «f»hn*w»  Who  had  wSr^  hSw 

?W"«a  «»  i»H  Maikf.  to  consult  with  ttelr 
Yr 
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^^^  i^iSIf  *  "'^  ***■  *»*"  •ooount)  ott'e 
«  XurttMr  mlxMl  with  poUttoa.  Ha 
l^totf^^^ln,  that  the  oiUaea  ml«iu 
»!?  r"*  'w**g.  He  ardared  a  Ook*  f<v 
™2.«to«J«IueaK*  a  lime  into  it,  w»uing 
2i?^,f5  *  °^  ■»*•«•  H«  rang  up  Bi^ 

i^m^Jir^^  ^^*>^^  'omX  at  you."  Be 
™WMM»  tor  furtb«r  wonrted  «n«m»-TliTn 
l!S^5%22?^  '^*  tbToSien^SlStl 

^in«  ridlo.     Four  days  later  the  radio 

J2!!f  ^»  5*^  ^ni*mb«B.  meeting  again  in 

SSSSt^H^SiSr^*  ««cttSent^t£ 
OeWtar  war.  daeS«M  unllateraUy  to  xnuii  ud 

SL*'^i2'i«  *•«•'*«»»- atfSjSJS 

t^  OMM  (Uivmae  with  negotlattoi.  ^ 

thl^LS?*  J^**°^  °>*'l'««  the  and  of 
t^VWrtorto  jurtUlcation  for  the  oU  ooi^ 
^oWtowU^aMit  in  commercial   djtol 

^^^-"^Milii  "^^i!!?^!!^  natlone,  Vtor 
??!!L^-*'?,!g:'*y*'"*«'  «»3r  bad  fioied  to 

la  fl^bLZInlL'  'ILIITJ? "  **  ^**  «*•*  » 
^^  ^^"«  i»^  the  oo«Bpanlea  oooM 

nt  with  the  one 


membera  In  Vienna.  Certainly  Sheik  Tamanl 
and  Dr.  Amouaegar,  the  Iranian  oU  mlnleter 
li»*l8t  that  they  wanted  to.  and  two  oll-com- 
pany  delegates  told  me  that  they  have  wor- 
™g.*T^."'y^  aJwut  what  might  have  been 
a^ned  if  they  had  reached  an  agreement: 
jwc  might  never  have  unUateraUy  taken 
Its  InltlatlTB  on  price,  or  doubled  the  price 
again.  Whatever  the  mlght-have-beena  it  U 
an  extraordinary  hl«t<M-ical  fact  that  this 
critical  encounter,  which  affected  the  econ- 
on^  of  every  Industrial  nation,  should  have 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  technicians  from 
private  companies. 

Thus  the  OPKC  cartel  was  suddenly  estab- 
llshed.  to  the  astonishment  of  coMumers 
and  the  incredulity  of  many  experts:  the  old 
cartel  of  the  seven  companies  was  abrupUy 
»*Place<l  by  a  cartel  of  thirteen  nations 

The  immediate  world  shortage  of  oU  was 
soon  over,  as  the  world  recession,  Itself  part- 
ly caused  by  the  oU  prices,  cut  down  ron- 
sumption  everywhere.  The  economists  and 
^Via^V^^^  expectantly  for  the  strains 
on  OPEC  to  show  themselves,  as  each  coun- 
^^^?*^**  compete  to  keep  up  production, 
and  thus  push  down  prices.  But  nothinir 
happened.  Consumption  went  down  and 
aown:  tankers  were  laid  up,  storage  tanks 
wore  overflowing,  cargo  rates  dropped  lower 
^  M,L-  '^*"  ^^  •'•u  hopeful  signs 
^L^i^"^  *°*°^  *^«  chief  members  of 
OPTO.  The  Shah  of  Iran  talked  with  increas- 
ing rancor  about  Yamanl.  while  the  Saudis 
bj«»me  increasingly  worried  by  the  Shah's 
l^P«ial  ambitions.  Yet  stUl  OPEC  held  to- 
geuxer,  and  the  basic  price— with  smaU  local 
V(^atlone-held  up.  What  on  earth  had  gone 

aaudl  ArabU.  for  the  Saudis,  by  far  the 
f  lf**!i  producers,  were  tiie  key  to  the  cartel. 
Uko  the  Texans  In  the  1990%  when  the  glut 
Of  OU  from  eaat  T«s  threatened  to  under- 
mine the  companies'  cartel,  the  Saudis  real- 

^tJ^L^^U^  ^'^  *^*  '^^^l*^  burden 
f^JIS^^*  production.  Sheik  Yamanl  had 
studied  Tery  earafoUy  the  history  of  the 

^^^!m%ST'^^'''  ^^^rej^lates 
production  of  Texas  fields 

«ff?K^^SJ*"*"*  ^^  ""^  l^uge  advantage 
t?!v  ^  ^f°'  "  guardians  of  the  cartrt- 
J^  fiiJ^*  particularly  need  the  money 
Xrom  extra  production.  As  Yamanl  explained 

•OW^any  cartel  wUl  break  up,  beoTS; 
!J^iS°?«"  u»«?bers  wm  not  hold  up  the 
SS^^JJ^^!?***  the  weaker  members  But 
rS^nSSS?V**f  "^"^^  members  do  not  have 
?Si^!!Jf.  ^T'  *^  P'**  ■»«»  "•"  more." 
STfSt^'  *■  ^"°*°*  '^  »*»•  to  Show  in 
tha  following  months.  wer«  quite  nreoared  te 

^S^^^S*  *»"»•  «*'**^-  In  the  first  six 
"??J**  f*  1*"»'  tbay  produced  an  averam 

K  w^fn"?^  ^^'    '^    Llbya-foN 

S2S  ^*is       '"""  '•*  ""'^^  *°  »  2 

di^*!  J^^.*""  *^'  °'*  political  forces  of 
t^^i^*^*"  "•*'**°*  "^t  "putting  up 
tbe^rtel,  a.  they  had  spUt  up  eS  many  at- 

2?Si^°!SSf  *^J^*  P^'  ^y  were  Iiin 
f^mSSLt^*"*  ^^  constantly  competing 
tSlS^f^^?'  "  they  had  done  though 

^^  ^conducting  their  ratlonln???: 

tJL*  S^iV**  companies  with  their  global  sys- 
tjm  of  aUocaUon  $aa  their  control  «rf«>^ 

oaianca  between  the  rtral  produom/Tb* 
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^h  and  hto  oil  minister.  Dr.  Amoua«ar 
both  explained  to  me  that  they  hid  to?!' 
grateful  for  the  oompanlea'  rSe  laT^^i^ 
the  cartel.  "With  the  Bmm  ^oS^ 
everything."  said  the  shiST-aicrS^^* 
oepted.  everything  went  smooOily  "  "Wh»  ?^ 
to  break  «iem  up."  .aid  AmouLgJ^^Z 
they  can  do  the  work  for  us'"  ^hm,r*v 
SSS?.^"a^  '^^".*  <«SanlS*the  V^! 

markets.  But  with  the  help  of  the  bSte™' 

™il^*^i°*'''***  mech^lsm  f^^tnctag 
s^PpUee.  they  could  avoid  any  such  dU«? 
friction  or  undercutting.  ^^ 

^.^..ff  *  "***  ">•  B'»«t  companies  were 
fully  •  integrated."  with  their  oWn  ttnW 
refineries,  and  retaU  gaaoUne  pumps  throu^ 

nX^n"  r'?"'  ""'»•  *»»•  maln^Si^f^ge 
OPEC  cartel  system  infinitely  easier  R  «! 
the  kind  Of  Situation  that^the  proiu^ 
ofother  commodities,  seeking  to  form  S 
own  cartels,  might  dream  of.  m  the  ^ 
«aJ^!  economist,  tha  authoritative  BmSh 
magazine  (and  no  enemy  of  the  oU^om- 
panles):  'Many  poor  Primary  mod^ 
!l^,<»,8lve  their '^teeT^JTblHSSS 
capitalists  would  kindly  arrange  a^wi^ 
monopolistic  distribution  netwoS  for  ttSrtr 
Pjxguct,  in  the  west,  down  to  t^'£^ 

What  had  hapened.  It  emerged  as  th« 
evidence  slowly  unfolded.  was^Sat"  iSS 
had  usurped  the  old  cartel  of  tha  oU  mS^ 
panics,  but  that  they  had  simply  jolSSS 
themselves  to  it,  and  had  mawSver.^  the 

breaking  the  OPEC  cartel.  In  the  words  at 
^tor  Church's  report,  at  the  enlTthI 

tiKn!»f^'  ^'  primary  concern  of  the  es- 
tabUshed  major  oU  comp«ues  la  to  matotaui 
th*^  world  market  sharaa  and  thelrfawed 
position  of  receiving  oU  from  OPTC  natiSm 

TO  m^  ff^^^l  '°^"  "*«"»  othw^SSS^ 
To  maintain  this  favored  status,  the  inter- 
national companies  help  proratloii  the  mtS- 
^*  °°  ''"tracks  among  OPEC  memK- 
llms  the  puzale  of  why  the  OPTC  cartel  did 
not  break  was  not  reaUy  ao  mystertous-  u 

"^^  ^*!Si  "^'••'P^**  ^  aevenT^hiV- 
gest  corporations  In  the  Western  worML  ^ 
had  no  commercial  interest  In  dastr^^Jir 
In  fact  this  had  aU  been  part^ft^Sind 
design  of  OPEC,  and  partlculiulv  ofiL^^ 

^.  in  the  aftermath  of  the  earlier  Middle 
Sfi,  ^^*^V^  ^^  fortunes  seemedat 
their  lowest,  Yamanl  had  oonoalvadaf  his 
plan  for  "participation."  by  irtU^^  Arab 
government  would  acquire  aharW^inthT^H 
companies'  concem^l^i.  'nJrSSct^^ 
oi^y  to  increase  the  producera'  revenue  .^ 

IS  a^^  L'*v  *  "^  ?"'"'  "^  resources^t 
was    also,    as    Yamanl   explained    to   corre- 

K^nV  '**''=*'•  ^^»  to  <^at?a^d 
between  the  producing  governments  and  the 

K^S:^^^,;-"'-  •-  »'^<'»--b.e. 

tmTf^f"'  ^^^  *^**  outright  natlonaltea- 
Itl^y.^T^"'^  *"  *  dangerous  poUcy. 
K^^  *''J*  °°J^*  producing  "countrffr.^ 
a  Whole  network  of  world  maJkets.  as  it  c^ 
off  Mossadegh  In  Iran  in  1951.  Instead  par- 
^  thV^^""**"/**  guarantee  the  cooperaUon 
t^e  ^1^^".'";.''*^*'*'  '"^^^  be  luVed  into 
the  agreements  by  the  promise  of  cheaper 

Sucv^^t?/''  '^'  competltora.  YaaSS^^ 
PoUcy,  after  some  resistance  from  the  com- 
pames,  was  triumphantly  successful.  Tha 
«ven  companies,  and  some  othem.  had  aU 
been  persuaded  to  enter  Into  marriages  by 
iBTO.  And  though  some  prtMloeen.  Uka  Al- 
garia.  preferred  outright  natfoaaUaaUoa. 
they  took  cara  t*  give  pretora«tiat  traatmant 
ta  favored  eompanJaa,  thua  anawte  tbair 
BUMwrt.  In  tha  Uamadtat*  wake  of  the  1973 
war  there  were  new  demands  for  total  na- 
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tionaUzaUon.  but  producers  took  care  that 
the  marriages  would  not  be  damaged  to  the 
point  of  divorce.  . 

^  Most  clearly  was  this  seen  In  the  case  of 
Aramco.  the  vast  consortium  of  four  Ainer- 
ican  Sisters— Exxon.  Texaco,  Socal,  and  Mo- 
bil—which dominated  the  oU  Industry  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Yamanl  had  many  angry 
clashes  with  the  Aramco  directors  both  be- 
tatt  and  after  the  1973  war.  but  he  took 
Sns  to  eusure  that  the  consortium  stU 
keot  a  huge  financial  Incentive— preferential 
orlces  and  guaranteed  access— to  maintain 
toe  marriage,  rather  than  let  other  companies 
Sto^  bir^m.  And  Yamanl  had  his  reward 
for  the  strategy.  When  he  Insisted  that  Aram- 
w  should  be  the  Instrument  of  the  embargo 
of  the  United  States  In  October,  ig-W,  the 
Aramco  partners  had  no  alternatives  but  to 
^  rather  than  risk  losing  their  precious 

"*It'^\S*ttie  embargo,  In  fact,  that  revealed 
in  highly  dramatized  form  that  the  oU  com- 
panl^had  already  changed  sides,  and  that 
ttey  were  more  vulnerable  to  pressures  from 
the  producers  than  from  the  consumers.Tlie 
embargo  could  never  have  been  effective  II 
there  had  not  been  comparatively  few  com- 
panies operating  In  the  key  producing  coun- 
tries m  the  Persian  Gulf.  Th"  o"-'^°"P.^y 
men  took  pride  In  the  fact  that  they  allocated 
the  reduced  oU  supplies  fairly,  and  maui^ed 
to  divert  non-Arab  oU  to  the  United  States 
and  HoUand.  the  two  most  important  econ- 
omies among  the  embargoed  ijatlons  But  it 
was  clear  that  the  existence  of  a  handful  ot 
compliant  giant  companies  was  Itself  a  boon 
to  the  embargo. 

The  embargo  was  really  a  forewarning.  In 
the  heat  of  batUe.  of  the  situation  which  was 
to  emerge  Ui  the  following  two  years    To 
put  It  blunUy.  in  the  language  of  the  bus! 
ness.  the  major  oU  companies  *««  found 
in  bed  with  the  producers.  It  was  "^e  the  old 
song  about  the  SheUc  of  Araby:   "At  night 
when  you're  asleep/Into  your  tent  I'U  creep. 
It  was  an  ironic,  even  preposterous,  out- 
come to  the  long  history  of  the  Seven  Sisters^ 
They  had  been  encouraged,  sometimes  even 
pushed,  by  the  governments  In  Washington 
ind  London  to  go  abroad  to  find  cheap  oil 
for  western  consumers.  Later  they  had  been 
given  huge  tax  benefits,  and  special  protec- 
tion from  antitrust  laws,  on  the  ground  that 
their  presence  In  the  Middle  East  was  crucial 
to  western  defense  and  the  future  of  the  free 
world.  Yet  now,  after  the  real  crlsU  broke 
In  1973.  they  were  found  to  have  sufferea 
the  fate  of  so  many  dubious  adventmrers  in 
the  past:    they  had  gone  naUve.  and  were 
discovered  In  flagrante  deUcto.  When  the 
Saudis  insisted  that  the   Aramco  partners 
must  cut  off  aU  oU  from  the  United  States 
Navy's  Sixth  Fleet,  on  station  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, they   meekly   submitted,  In  the 
height  of  the  emergency.  (Aramco  directors 
later  Insisted  to  me  that  there  were  secret 
arrangements  for  supplying  the  Sixth  Fleet 
without   InterrupUon.    But   the   crisis   was 
sufficiently  serious  for  a  director  of  BP.  the 
oU    company    half-owned    by    the    British 
government,  to  receive  a  high-level  request 
from  the  Pentagon  to  guarantee  the  Amer- 
ican suppUes — a  curloiis  reflection  on  the 
role  of  American-domiciled  oU  companies  In 
matters  of  "national  security.") 

The  uncertainty  abotit  the  true  loyalties 
of  the  oU  companies  has  continued  ever 
since,  particularly  In  the  case  of  Aramco. 
This  uncertainty  was  poignantly  revealed  in 
early  1975,  for  Instance,  when  the  Pentagon 
and  Henry  Kissinger  were  beginning  to  hint 
that  they  might  have  to  invade  oU  fields  In 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Soon  afterward  the  VlnneU 
Corporation  In  California  was  hired  by  the 
Saudi  Arabian  government  to  assist  In  the 
training  of  Saudi  Arabian  armed  forces.  In- 
cluding the  protection  of  oU  fields.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  visiting  the  Aramco  compound 
in  Saudi  Arabia  Just  after  this  event,  and  I 
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was  taUtlng  to  a  yotmg  Saudi  engineer  who 
expressed  soma  bewUderment  about  VlnneU's 
role:  "Ara  they  supposed  to  be  defending  the 
oU  flelda  from  the  Americans,  or  for  the 
AmMlcans?"  ,    „ 

In  fact.  Aramco  was  In  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  the  VlnneU  mercenaries;  If  there 
were  to  be  an  Invasion,  they  would  have  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  Saudis,  or  lose  their 
concession.  The  fact  that  Sheik  Yamanl  has 
since  moved  to  acquire  100  per  cent  Partici- 
pation in  Aramco  does  not  break  up  tne 
basic  interdependence,  for  Yamanl  has  sen- 
sibly ens\ired  that  Aramco  stlU  receives  ou 
at  preferential  prices,  and  special  opportu- 
nities in  other  fields,  to  ensure  Its  continuing 

"we  are  thus  faced  with  a  remarkable  new 
phenomenon  In  the  character  of  Aramco  and 
of  the  other  Sisters— BP  and  Gulf  In  Kuwait, 
for  instance— and  all  seven  In  the  Iranian 
Consortium.  Here  are  the  biggest  corporations 
in  the  wortd,  owned  by  American  or  European 
shareholders,  and  theoretically  dedicated  (at 
least  in  the  reasoning  of  past  support  from 
the  State  Department)  to  safeguard  chwp 
oU  and  democracy,  which  have  now  emergea 
with  their  principal  loyalties  directed  toward 
foreign  powers  whose  interests  might  become 
diametrically  opposed  to  their  "home''  gov- 
ernments, and  which  are  now  committed  to 
a  cartel  to  maintain  expensive  oU. 

The  phenomenon  Is  not  altogether   new. 
of  couree.  It  Is  Inherent  In  the  situation  ol 
any  company  operating  abroad,  unless  on  a 
semlmllltary   basis,   that  It  must   establldi 
some  kind  of  sound  relationship  with  Its 
host  government,  which  will  set  up  conflicts 
with  Its  home  loyalties.  That  was  the  dll^- 
ma  behind   the  wartime  scandals  In   1940. 
when  oU  companies  and  other.  Including  n^. 
were  found  to  have  formed  close  links  with 
Hitler's  Germany.  Such  conflicts  were  visible 
m  the  first  of  the  great  multinationals,  the 
East  India  Company  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  the  phenomenon  of  the  giant  oU 
companies  Is  different  not  only  In  degree,  but 
m  kind,  for  through   "partlclpatKm"   they 
have  now  been  trapped  Into  a  much  more 
fundamental  dependence  on  which  much  oi 
their  pr(rflt  depends.  Whatever  the  ambi- 
guities of  East  India  Company  poUcy,  it  was 
unthinkable  tliat  the  company  should  ac- 
tually support,  say,  the  Indian  MutUiy. 

In  the  context  of  this  dependence,  it  Is 
now  much  easier  to  see  why  the  OPEC  cartel 
has  continued  unbroken  for  two  yeara.  It 
Is  not  simply  that  the  oU  companies  dread, 
as  much  as  OPEC  does,  the  chaos  of  a  dis- 
orderly market  caused  by  sudden  gluts  and 
price  wara.  It  Is  also  that  they  dare  not  offend 
the  OPEC  members,  lest  they  lose  their 
preferential  position.  Hence  the  most  Inter- 
esting fact  about  the  oU  companies'  attitude 
toward  OPEC:  after  aU  their  noisy  protests 
when  it  was  firat  formed  in  the  early  sixties, 
they  now  say  nothing  at  aU.  As  one  SheU 
director  put  it  to  me:  "That  is  our  greatest 
difficulty — ^we  have  to  be  sUent." 

There  is  nothing  consciously  conspiratorial 
about  the  company's  support  for  OPEC.  The 
oU  executives  can.  and  do.  insist  honestly 
that  they  are  constantly  operating  according 
to  the  market,  trying  to  take  oU  where  it  is 
cheapest  and  refusing  it  where  it  Is  too  ex- 
pensive, as  they  have  done  in  Abu  Dhabi  and 
Libya.  Like  RockefeUer's  executives  a  hun- 
dred yeara  ago.  they  can  ^oast  that  they  are 
operating  the  moat  economical  and  efficient 
system  imaginable.  But  they  are  operating 
within  a  monopoly,  and  they  wiU  do  nothing, 
beyond  exploiting  the  local  differentuis,  to 
offend  or  break  that  basic  cartel.  Of  course 
there  are  plenty  of  smaller  adventurous  com- 
panies which  would  be  glad  to  buy  and  seU 
cut-price  oU  wherever  they  could  find  It. 
but  the  OPEC  countries  can  easUy  enough 
keep  them  under  control,  provided  they  are 
not  threatened  by  the  global  networks  of  the 
Seven  Sisters. 


So  what  Is  the  basic  solution  to  breaking 
the  cartel?  The  Western  governments  ap- 
pear, at  least  for  the  time  being,  to  have 
come  to  terms  with  the  extraordinary  situa- 
tion. Last  November  Henry  Klssmger  was 
warning  that  the  poUtlcal  Implications  of 
OPEC  were  "ominous  and  unpredictable."  By 
February  his  energy  expert,  Thomas  Endera, 
was  openly  explalnmg  that  his  role  was  to 
break  up  OPEC.  But  since  then,  the  state- 
ments have  been  much  more  muted. 

The  confronUUon  with  OPEC  has  taken 
second  place  to  the  Middle  East  setUement, 
and  the  arguments  against  a  high  oU  price 
have  been  thoroughly  confused  by  the  real- 
ization  that  greater  self-sufficiency   In  the 
West  can  be  achieved  only  through  a  higher 
oU  price  there,  too.  ThU  objective,  refiected 
in   President   Ford's   decontrol   jwllcy.   can 
lead  only  to  a  further  strengthening  of  the 
power  of  the  oU  companies.  wlUch  are  con- 
stantly protesting  that  they  must  be  allowed 
huge  proflU  In  order  to  make  huge  explora- 
tions for  oU.  Their  promises  are  thoroughly 
suspect.  MobU.  with  part  of  Its  huge  profits, 
succeeded  In  buying  the  Montgomery  Ward 
chain  of  stores.  Gulf  tried  to  buy  the  Klng- 
llng  Brothere  circus— hardly  an  essential  part 
or  anyone's  energy  policy.  But  however  un- 
convincing their  Justification,  the  oU  com- 
panies wUl  inevitably  strengthen  their  profits 
and  their  power  if  the  higher  oU  price  is 
accepted. 

But  there  is.  I  believe,  one  obvious  answer 
to  the  question  of  how  to  break  up  OPEC.  It 
is  to  break  up  the  giant  oU  companies.  For 
it  Is  clear  that  without  the  companies,  the 
solidarity  of  OPEC  would  Ije  seriously  weak- 
ened. 

The  Seven  Sisters  have  exUted  for  so  long — 
Exxon  for  a  century,  SheU  for  80  years — that 
they  have  become  regarded  as  facta  of  Ufe, 
like    nations   or   mountains.   The  need   for 
giant  Integrated  companies  has  been  held  to 
be  essential  to  Bec\irlty  of  supply;   so  the 
Exxon  oU  can  be  pumped  into  Exxon  tankere 
to  be   carried  through  Exxon  refineries  to 
Exxon  filling  stations.  But  In  fact  there  has 
been  nothing  inevitable  or  Irreversible  about 
these  oil  empires.  They  have  been  the  resiUt, 
more  than  anything,  of  deliberate  govern- 
mental decisions  in  past  years  which  have 
guaranteed  tax  relief  and  diplomatic  support 
overseas,  as  part  of  a  dellt)erate  foreign  pol- 
icy which  is  now  totally  outdated.  The  In- 
tegrated  companies   developed   increasingly 
Uito  tax -dodging  devices:  the  tax  oonceeslons 
led  to  absurd  distortions  in  the  accounting 
of  the  companies,  which  arranged  to  make 
most  of  their  profits  out  of  foreign  produc- 
tion, where  they  paid  minimal  taxes,  and 
came  to  regard  their  distribution  and  filling 
stations  simply  as  "outlets"  for  the  flood  of 
cheap  oU. 

But  now  the  whole  logic  of  the  integrated 
company  has  been  turned  upside  down.  The 
vast  machinery  for  exUactlng  cheap  oil  and 
selling  It  through  global  networks  has  been 
used  for  the  opposite  purpose :  to  ensure  that 
expensive  oU  wlH  always  find  markets  and 
will  not  be  undercut  by  sudden  gluts  of  cheap 
crude.  The  Integrated  companies  have  be- 
come Uke  a  heavy  blunderbuss,  seized  and 
turned  round  by  the  opposite  side. 

There  is  now  no  advantage  to  Western 
consumers  and  governments  in  having  these 
unwieldy  giants  in  control  of  their  oil  sup- 
pUes. If  they  were  broken  up  Into  smaller 
components,  and  if  they  were  forced  to  with- 
draw from  their  participatitm  with  foreign 
governments,  there  would  be  a  much  greater 
poesiblUty  of  OPEC's  disintegrating.  The 
producing  countries  would  no  longer  be  sure 
of  selling  their  oU  through  long-term  con- 
tracts, and  would  compete  fiercely  with  each 
other.  The  oU  companies,  shwn  of  their  con- 
cessions, woxUd  become  more  like  other  trad- 
ing companies  dealing  with  commodities, 
buying  wherever  the  stuff  was  cheapest,  with 
no  permanent  commitments. 
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OC  oouiae,  oil  companies  will  always  need 
laiS*  mms  of  money  for  exploration  and  de- 
Tetepnent.  But  Uteae  can  be  raised  by  me- 
dlam  ■iMit  conqMuUcs.  and  tbe  record  of  the 
two  Mnaat  nmnpanlM.  Kzxon  and  Shell,  Is 
itngalarly  tmdisUncuUhed  In  the  field  of 
ezplorBtkm.  Kszon  got  Into  Aii»k|t  only  on 
the  back  of  a  smaller  company,  Atlantic 
Mchfleld.  and  It  got  Into  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
bigceet  Jac^^t  of  aU,  only  because  it  oon- 
trallMl  the  markets  which  the  first  partners, 
Socal  and  Texaco,  needed.  There  Is  Uttle 
erldeaoe  that  siae.  beyond  a  certain  p<Hnt, 
encounges  daring,  and  many  of  the  biggest 
rlaka  have  been  taken  by  independenu  with 
Car  smaller  resources  than  the  giants. 

Tbe  Western  governments  are  fearful  at 
the  proaiiect  of  moving  against  the  compa- 
niM  that  they  have  helped  to  buUd  up,  part- 
ly because  of  their  poUUcal  clout,  parUy  be- 
OHiM.  If  the  Seren  Sisters  pulled  out  of  their 
pMtle^atlon  sgreements,  they  woiUd  lose 
their  preferential  oU.  and  the  btu  for  oU 
imports  would  be  still  higher.  But  only  by 
dlmotvlng  those  Indissoluble  marriages  will 
thers  be  any  prospect  of  wresting  the  power 
from  OFWC  and  enabling  consuming  coun- 
tries to  have  a  role  in  negotiating  prices. 

■•cent  revelations  about  bribery  provide 
further  groond  for  unease  about  the  role 
of  tlk»  nompantwi  The  Justification  of  giant 
concentrations  has  been  that  they  supply  the 
raaouroes  for  global  develc^ment,  and  that 
tbay  have  taken  over  sc»ne  of  the  responslbll- 
ttks  of  world  government.  But  the  fact  that 
one  company,  within  a  single  country,  can 
seerstly  pay  $61  mlUion  to  political  parUes 
fundamental  doubts  as  to  the  trust- 
of  such  giants,  armed  with  such 


Any  move  to  break  up  or  control  the 
oU  giants  will,  of  course,  be  portrayed  by 
th«  oilmen  as  an  "asaaiilt  on  free  enterprise" 
(to  use  the  title  of  a  recent  pamphlet  by 
Boon,  replying  to  Senator  Jackson) .  No  plc- 
tors  could  be  more  mt«io«i^ti^g  The  qu  giants 
liavo  never  lieen  examples  of  free  enter- 
prise. Tbey  were  born  out  of  a  near  monop- 
oly, dovaioped  Into  a  cartel,  and  eventuaUy 
~'  with  another  cartel,  this  one  of 
_  I  states.  In  the  patterns  of  excessive 
ntratlon  of  unaccountable  wealth,  op- 
e  not  to  encotirage  free  enterprise  but 
to  frostrate  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINaa.  Referring  to  that  ar- 
tlel0  ttiey  coggest  exactly  what  would 
^myp  here.  What  they  did  was.  Mr. 
PNildent,  the  big  oil  comiwiiieB  have 
fMton  In  bed  with  the  OPEC  cartel,  and 
zatlMr  than  trying  to  break  it  they  con- 
timie  It  on  and  extend  its  tentacles,  if 
you  please,  within  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  also  in- 
dnde  at  this  point  in  the  Rscout  the 
article  entitled  "Inflation  by  Oligopoly" 
by  Bennett  Harrison  of  the  Department 
of  Ditan  Studies  and  Planning  at  MTT, 
showing  exactly  how  they  are  woridng 
haadingloTe. 

Ttaera  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
oaa.  as  follows: 

ZnrLATioir  st  Olioopolt 
(By  Bennett  Harrtson) 

It  Is  a  tenet  at  radical  pcditical  economy 
that  tbo  most  Important  ^stematlc  ezplana- 
tlca  for  the  severity  of  modem  capitalist  In- 
fl*thm  !■  the  InereMlnc  power  and  Influence 
(IT  not  nnmetteal  Inddenee)  of  oligopoly 
ttroaghoat  the  capitalist  world.  It  is  these 
<wti«ien  tasted  employers  who  have  the  most 
wkat  (Lo,  prtee-maklng)  power,  who  can 
■"•*  ss^ly  Influence  tlielr  government  regu- 
latsw  (•♦.  through  prnwisss  of  Jobs  at  slz- 
dlgtt  sriarlas).  wboee  employment  dlserlml- 
tlM  grsatest  ecosequences  (be- 
ny  "good"  Jobs  are  lnv<dvwl). 


who  can  afford  to  withhold  output  from  -Oie 
maiket,  who  can,  through  their  connections, 
antic^Mtte  government  economic  policies  and 
thereby  change  the  conditions  originally 
assumed  by  the  poUcy  makers,  and  whose 
Investment  decl8i<»s  are  tbe  most  sensitive 
to  International  opportunities  for  making  a 
profit. 

To  be  sure,  our  economy  experiences  some 
inflation  from  labor  or  other  supply  bottle- 
nedcs  in  one  or  another  sector  from  time  to 
time  (although  even  that  often  occurs  frtHn 
the  lack  of  public  planning — itself  caused  in 
large  part  of  the  opposition  of  private  cor- 
porations, at  least  in  the  United  States,  to 
public  planning) .  And  no  one  can  escape 
occasional  shortages  due  to  real  physical 
scarcities  (although,  again,  planning  coxUd 
facilitate  the  process  of  shifting  to  less-scarce 
alternatives).  But  overwhelmingly,  we  suffer 
from  inflation  that  is  sometimes  caused,  and 
always  exacerbated,  by  oligopoly.  It  works  In 
three  ways:  by  profit-push;  administered  in- 
creases In  prices,  often  In  anticipation  of  in- 
creased consumer  spending;  by  obtaining 
government  protection  against  price  reduc- 
tions; and  by  the  vertical  lutegraUon  of 
entire  Industries,  which  eliminates  external 
market  exchange  entirely  in  whole  areas  of 
the  economy. 

Orthodox  economists  are  aware  of  at  least 
some  of  the  Influences  of  oligopoly  on  in- 
flation. The  general  tendency  of  oligopoly 
prices  to  rise  quickly  in  response  to  (or  in 
anticipation  of)  expanded  demand  but  not 
to  faU  quickly  (if  at  all  I)  in  response  to 
(or  in  anticipation  of)  declining  demand  im- 
parts an  upward  bias  to  prices  that  has  been 
recognized  by  Charles  Schultze  and  Robert 
Solow  (although  neither  of  them  seriously 
proposes  action  to  weaken  this  power).  In 
twelve  months  between  October  1,  1973  and 
September  30,  1974,  General  Motors  raised 
the  average  reUU  price  of  its  cars  ten  s^- 
arate  times  for  an  average  increase  of  more 
than  9800.  At  the  same  time,  its  sales  feU 
by  21  per  cent.  To  be  sure,  many  of  its  costs 
rose  significantly,  notably  Ubor  (an  addi- 
tional cost  of  S2  per  hour)  and  steel  (an 
additional  $66  per  ton) .  Nevertheless,  if  faced 
with  strong  oompetitton  from  other  pro- 
ducers or  from  other  means  of  tranqxirt, 
QM.  would  h»ve  been  forced  to  absorb  some 
of  these  higher  costs.  That  it  did  not — and 
padded  tbe  administered  prices  even  further, 
by  making  standard  some  devices  that  were 
formerly  optional,  by  adding  in  "inflationary 
expectations,"  etc. — fllustrates  the  inflation- 
ary consequences  of  oU^poly. 

Buly  in  1976,  FMeral  Trade  Conunlsslon 
Chairman  Lewis  Kngman  announced  his  flnd- 
Ings  that  "most  reguUted  industries  have  be- 
come federal  protectorates  Uvlng  in  a  cozy 
world  of  cost-plus^  protected  from  the  ugly 
specters  of  coa4>etltlve  efllclency  and  inno- 
vation." He  pc^nted  to  dedstons  of  the  Civil 
AaronautlcB  Board.  Interstate  Oommeive 
Commission,  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
VMeral  Communication*  nn»iritm««irtn  •  "Our 
airlines,  our  truckera.  our  railroads,  our  elec- 
tronic media  and  oounUeas  others  are  on  the 
dole.  We  get  irate  about  welfare  fraud,  but 
our  system  of  hidden  regulatory  subsidies 
makes  welfare  fraud  locA  like  petty  larceny." 
Perhaps  the  two  most  dramatic  examples 
In  modem  times  of  "larceny"  by  oligopoly 
***  provided  by  the  automobile  industry's 
fttmmMe  destruction  of  potential  compoti- 
ttonftom  mass  transit,  and  the  oU  industry's 
power  to  tf  ect  a  drastic  redistribution  of  in- 
oome  from  labor  to  capital  and  to  reduce  the 
future  independence  of  ocmsumers  from  the 
oU  cartel.  These  case  studies  Ulustrate  some 
of  the  effects  of  oligopolistic  ooDoentratton 
on  Important  areas  of  tbe  American  economy. 
nuKsrocTATioir 
Introspection  and  fragmentary  evidence 
have  always  suggested  to  some  people  that  it 
U  by  no  accident  that  we  have  become  so 
dependent  <m  cars,  buses  and  trucks  for  the 


movement  of  people  and  freight.  Of  all  pos- 
sible forms  of  tranq;>ortatlon,  the  automobUe 
la  sociaUy  and  privately  the  most  expensive 
As  urban  land  becomes  more  valuable,  and 
the  external  diseconomies  of  sprawl  become 
more  apparent,  the  social  consequences  of 
underdeveloped  mass  transit  increase.  The 
real  cost  of  "accessibility"  rises  and  that  too 
is  Inflation. 

New  evidence  has  t^jpeared  to  support  the 
view  that  our  dependence  on  the  private  au- 
tomobUe Is  deliberate.  A  study,  "American 
Ground  Transport,"  conducted  for  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly by  Bradford  SneU  has  unearthed  data 
which  show  that,  beginning  in  the  1930s, 
"General  Motors  and  allied  highway  Interests 
acquired  the  local  transit  companies  (first  In 
Los  Angeles,  then  In  cities  across  the  coun- 
try), scrapped  the  poUutlon-lree  electric 
trains,  tore  down  the  power  transmission 
lines,  ripped  up  the  tracks,  and  placed  QM. 
motor  buses  on  already  congested  .  . .  streets.' 
The  noisy,  foul-smeUing  buses  turned  earlier 
patrons  of  the  high-speed  raU  system  sway 
from  public  transit,  and  In  effect,  sold  mil- 
lions of  private  automobiles  " 

CM.  also  began  m  the  same  years  to  use  its 
virtual  monopoly  of  raU  locomotive  produc- 
tion and  its  leverage  as  the  nation's  single 
largest  shipper  of  rail  freight  to  force  rail- 
roads to  scrap  their  pollution-free  electric 
locomotives  In  favor  of  O.M.'s  more  expen- 
sive, less  durable  and  far  less  efficient  dlesels. 
"The  switch  to  dlesels  prevented  the  railroads 
from  competing  effectively  with  the  cars  and 
trucks  O.M.  was  fundamentally  Interested  in 
seUing."  Most  of  the  commuter  rail  systems 
and  nearly  aU  of  the  railroads,  were  operat- 
ing in  the  black  imtu  QM.  "invaded"  their 
turf. 

For  example,  SneU  writes,  "Diwing  fifty 
years  of  electrified  operation  (the  New  Haven 
Railroad)  never  faUed  to  show  an  operating 
profit.  Then,  in  1956,  OJif.  persuaded  it  to 
tear  down  the  electric  lines  and  scrap  an 
entire  fieet  of  powerful,  high-speed  electric 
locomotives.  By  1969,  three  years  after 
diesellzatlon,  the  New  Haven  lost  $9.2  mil- 
lion. In  1961,  it  was  declared  bankrupt;  by 
1968,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  Penn 
Central,  it  had  accumulated  a  deficit  of  nearly 
$300  million."  After  a  review  of  these  facts, 
the  ICC,  in  an  unprecedented  move,  found 
that  General  Motors  had  contributed  to  the 
New  Haven's  "financial  ruin." 

SneU  reminds  us  that  there  is  more  at  stake 
than  simply  the  relative  profitability  of  dif- 
ferent private  corporations.  "The  most  dis- 
turbing aspect  of  ajif.'s  diesellzatlon  pro- 
gram is  that  it  eliminated  a  technological 
alternative,  electric  trains,  which  would  have 
helped  the  railroads  compete  with  highway 
transpOTt.  Today,  when  virtually  every  other 
advanced  nation  has  electelfied  its  trains, 
America  and  what  Is  left  of  America's  rail- 
roads are  still  locked  in  to  QM.  dlesel  loco- 
motives." These  examples  seriously  challenge 
the  "revealed  preference"  theory — ^that  we 
"love  our  cars"  and  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
part  with  them — so  close  to  the  hearts  of 
neoclassical  economists.  Snell's  study  makes 
it  clear  enough  that  the  addiction  to  road 
transpOTt  hardly  resulted  from  free  consum- 
er choice  among  competing  alternatives. 

IKFLATIOH   AND   THX   OU.  CAKTKI. 

Events  in  the  past  year  have  enabled  many 
observers  to  find  in  the  Arab  sUtes  a  new 
bogey,  responsible  for  much  of  our  current 
inflation.  But  the  problem  of  cartellzed  oil, 
with  attendant  high  prices  and  artlflciaUy 
restricted  suppUes.  existed  long  before  there 
were  any  Independent  modem  Arab  states. 
This  example  merits  the  closest  examination; 
It  tells  much  about  tbe  "wli«  frame"  of  Tom 
VietorlsB's  "birdcage."  in  his  woids:  "MU- 
lions  of  unlmportent  decisions  are  made 
every  day  in  local  markets — the  soap  film 
covering  the  wire  frame  of  the  Uidcage.  The 
reaUy  Important  declsion*-<1^  wire  frame 
Itself— are    leas    numerous,    but    far    more 
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lundamental.  And  tbey  are  explained  by  an 
imalysls  of  power,  not  competitive  advan- 
tage." 

"The  central  fact  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry," writes  MelvUle  Ulmer  (The  New 
Kepublie,  January  8-12,  1974),  "is  that  the 
demand  for  its  product  Is  'inelastic.'  ...  So 
long  as  the  oil  barons  can  maintain  disci - 
pUne  in  their  industry,  as  they  regularly 
manage  to  do.  It  always  pays  to  keep  prices 
on  an  upward  track."  The  Suell  study  gives 
an  impM^ant  part  of  the  explanation  for 
the  high-price  inelasticity  of  demand  for 
gasoline  In  America:  comp)etlng  modes  of 
transportation  have  been  Hystematlcally  de- 
stroyed by  the  a\ito-gasollne-hlghway  inter- 
ests. Consiuners  must  continue  to  pay  ever 
higher  prices.  What  are  their  alternatives? 
Intrasuburban  mass  transit?  It  does  not  ex- 
ist. Commuter  railroads?  Only  a  handful  of 
cities  have  them.  Mechanical  modes  of 
travel,  such  as  bicycles  (or  even  walking)  ? 
Impossible  when  in  the  largest  cities  the  av- 
erage Journey  to  work  is  longer  than  5  miles. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  oil  indus- 
try has  not  come  de^lte  government  regu- 
latory constraints.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  regulatory  agencies,  the  White  House 
and  Congress  have  strongly  supported  and 
promoted  this  development.  Here  again  is 
Ulmer: 

"Because  of  the  inelastic  demand  Just  de- 
scribed, it  Is  financially  advantageous  for 
petroleum  producers  to  keep  thler  customers 
a  little  hungry.  Here,  government  has  co- 
operated magnanimously.  Tbe  Hot  Oil  Act 
of  1935  enabled  the  major  producers  to  exer- 
cise control  over  the  nation's  output  with 
the  obsequious  assistance  of  state  agencle.s. 
A  waiver  of  the  anti-trust  laws  permits  them 
to  Integrate  fully  from  oil  wells  through 
pipelines,  tankers,  refineries  and  retail  out- 
lets. The  same  governmental  benevolence 
encourages  them  to  buy  vip  sellers  oA  poten- 
tially competing  fuels,  especially  co«d,  and 
to  Join  with  British,  French,  Dutch  and  Ital- 
ian companies  in  international  "consorti- 
ums." Import  quotas,  adrninlstered  by  com- 
placent government  officials,  serve  to  crown 
the  perfection  of  their  control  over  the  na- 
tion's energy  supply,  and  hence  of  the  prices 
at  which  It  sells.  ...  To  cap  the  financial 
bliss  of  this  sectOT  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, a  22  per  cent  depletion  allowance  vir- 
tually absolves  the  oil  companies  from  tbe 
corporation  Income  tax. 

"The  oU  Industry  has  been  carefully  plan- 
ned, but  in  the  Interests  of  mc«opoly 
profits  .  .  .  the  majors  sell  part  of  their  crude 
oil  to  independent,  nonintegrated  reflners. 
By  hiking  the  prices,  they  can  squeeze  these 
potential  competitors  at  will,  narrowing  their 
profit  margins  until  they  cry  'help.'  Help 
means  sellout  or  merger.  Between  1960  and 
1967,  according  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  majors  In  this  way  absorbed  73 
large  independents  with  aggregate  assets  of 
more  than  six  billion  dollars.  .  .  . 

'•Regulation  by  government  seems  no  more 
effective  than  hiring  Boy  Scouts  to  rout  out 
the  Mafia.  The  oil  moguls  have  demonstrated 
their  talent  for  cowing  or  confusing  public 
officials,  whether  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, the  state  oil  prorating  agencies  or  the 
White  House's  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness. Nor  has  any  government  official,  con- 
cerned with  'truth  In  advertising.'  ever 
dared  to  suggest  that  the  oil  companies  re- 
veal the  homogeneity  of  gasoline — the  treas- 
ured trade  secret  that  all  gasoline  of  the 
same  octane  rating,  like  all  aspirin.  Is  the 
same,  regardless  of  the  label  under  which 
It  Is  sold." 

Tbe  Economics  Division  of  tbe  Library  of 
Congress  recently  reported  to  Rep.  John 
Moss's  House  Commerce  and  Finance  Sub- 
committee that  Congress  and  the  White 
House  were  directly  responsible  for  much  of 
the  Increase  in  oil  prices.  First,  It  was 
charged,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  allowed 
the  companies  to  Increase  the  price  of  "old 


cM"  (that  fnxn  existing  wells)  from  $4.25 
to  $5.25  a  barrel,  even  though  "this  is  oil 
that  cost,  roughly,  less  than  $1  to  produce." 
Excess  oil  costs  to  the  consumer  totaled 
about  $2  billion.  Then,  the  council  allowed 
the  price  of  "new  oil" — which  costs  no  more 
than  $2  a  barrel.  Including  allowances  for 
depreciation  and  depletion — to  rise  to  $10.50. 
This  cost  consumers  about  $3.25  billion 
extra.  Then,  for  each  barrel  of  "new  oil" 
produced,  the  majors  were  allowed  to  raise 
the  price  of  a  barrel  of  "old  oil"  still  fur- 
ther, resulthig  in  an  increased  revenue  of 
about  $2.23  billion.  During  the  "shortage" 
of  the  winter  of  1974,  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  permitted  retailers  to  raise  their  profit 
margins  from  7.25  cents  a  gallon  to  11  cents; 
that  Increase  has  not  been  cut  back  since 
the  advent  of  the  summer  1974  sudden  "sur- 
plus." The  Library  of  Congress  researchers 
estimate  that  this  has  added  almost  $3  bil- 
lion  to  consumer  costs. 

Ill  view  of  these  cost  and  revenue  data,  the 
claim  by  the  oil  companies  that  the  supply 
of  oU  has  not  been  artificially  curtailed  Is 
unacceptable.  The  record  shows  that  the 
shortages  are  the  result  of  deliberate  iK>Ilcles 
to  restrict  output.  Since  1956,  the  industry 
has  cut  back  its  exploratory  drilling  by  60 
per  cent.  As  late  as  1967,  fields  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  were  c^eratlng  at  only  40  per  cent 
of  capacity.  No  new  refineries  have  been  built 
in  the  United  States  for  ten  years:  the  new 
ones  are  being  located  abroad,  near  more 
Ivicrative  markets  (India  now  pays  American 
firms  $1.50  retail  per  gallon).  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  estimated  that  the  United 
States  had  underground  oil  deposits  of  400 
billion  barrels  (we  now  consume  about  4.3 
billion  barrels  ■pet  year).  Btislness  Week 
(November  10,  1973)  announced  that  Texas 
oil  wells  were  pumping  only  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  oil  lying  under  their  facilities. 

The  connection  between  the  cartellzatlou 
of  the  American-dominated  oil  Industry  and 
the  recent  behavior  of  the  Mldeastern  oil 
countries  Is  only  dimly  perceived  by  the 
media  and  the  public.  Last  spring,  Sen.  Frank 
Church's  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
released  Its  long-awaited  study  of  this  re- 
lationship. It  charg^ed  that  the  oil  companies 
are  the  "senior  partners,"  helping  the  Arabs 
at  State  Department  request,  and  being  re- 
warded with  the  kinds  of  regulatory  and  leg- 
islative favor  described  above.  One  witness,  a 
law  professor  who  worked  in  President  Tru- 
man's Justice  Department,  reported  that  his 
1952  InTestigation  revealed  unmistakable 
evidence  of  an  American-European-Middle 
Eastern  cartel,  but  that  the  investigation  was 
called  off  by  the  President  himself  because  he 
feafed  "It  might  harm  'national  security' 
by  weakeiUng  our  oil  supply  coming  froni 
the  Middle  East."  The  witness.  Prof.  Leonard 
EmmergUck  of  the  University  of  Miami,  said 
the  cartel,  known  as  the  "Seven  Sisters" — 
Exxon,  Texaco,  Standard  of  California.  Gulf. 
MobU  (all  American).  SheU  and  British  Pe- 
troleum— was  formed  around  1928. 

The  Interests  of  the  cartel  were  clearly 
served  by  the  Arab  oil  boycott  of  1973-74. 
American  oil  companies  still  earn  dividends 
on  Arab  oil  sales  to  other  coim tries  (and 
they  own  most  of  the  tankers  that  transport 
the  oil ) .  The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
estimates  that,  while  ARAMCO  (Exxon, 
Mobil,  Texaco  and  Standard  of  California) 
sustained  production  costs  of  about  12  cents 
a  barrel  in  1973  at  Its  Middle  Eastern  weUs, 
tbe  cartel's  profits  per  barrel  rose  from  62 
ceuu  in  1963  to  $1.23  during  the  1973  em- 
bargo. "These  were  profits  ajter  the  payment 
of  royalties  and  taxes  to  the  Arabian  govern- 
ments." according  to  OAO  accountant  Shirley 
Ward. 

Oligopolistic  power  extends  beyond  price 
making  and  the  wlthhc^dlng  of  supply.  It 
means  that  oil  companies  can  buy  up  poten- 
tially competing  fuels  such  as  coal  and  nat- 
lural  gas  (the  top  four  oU  companies  now 
o'.vn  50  per  cent  of  the  natxiral  gas;  the  top 


eight  own  70  to  80  per  cent).  They  can  use 
their  power  and  wealth  to  control — tuually 
in  order  to  suppress — new  technologies.  For 
example,  during  World  War  n.  the  Nazis 
made  gasoline  from  coal.  After  the  war,  the 
U.S.  Government  set  up  a  research  project 
to  develop  it  here.  In  1964,  under  pressure 
from  the  oil  companies,  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration abandoned  the  project.  The 
power  to  destroy  competing  Independent  re- 
taUers  or  refiners  has  already  been  remarked 
upon:  according  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
there  were  more  failures  of  Independent  gas 
stations  in  1973 — 6,000  such  failures — than 
in  any  other  postwar  year.  Independent 
truckers  are  also  being  injured. 

Findings  such  as  those  I  have  reported 
here  have  led  even  tbe  conservative  Sen 
Henry  Jackson  to  conclude  that  "the  fuel 
shortage  is  a  deliberate,  conscious  contriv- 
ance of  the  major  Integrated  petroleum  com- 
panies to  destroy  the  Independent  refiners 
and  marketers,  to  capture  new  markets,  to 
increase  gasoline  prices  and  to  obtain  repeal 
of  environmental  protection  legislation."  An 
FTC  stxidy  leaked  to  the  press  In  the  sununer 
of  1973.  but  never  subsequently  published 
similarly  concluded  that  "the  oil  companiev 
have  behaved  ...  as  would  a  classical  mo- 
nopolist: they  have  attempted  to  increase 
profits  by  restricting  output."  This  charge 
received  support  when  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  in  March  1974,  dis- 
closed a  confidential  memo  written  by  econ- 
omists working  for  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia back  In  1968 — long  before  any  Arab 
boycott  threats.  According  to  Tbe  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  company  economists  "recom- 
mended strong  measures  to  prevent  an  over- 
supply  of  crude  oil,  including  production 
cutbacks.  (They|  also  assured  that  all  of  the 
major  international  companies  would  act 
oonciurently  to  hold  production  down  rather 
than  see  prices  drop." 

Finally,  an  unusual  grand  Jury  in  New 
YcH-k  returned  a  report  to  the  state's  Attor- 
ney General,  concluding  that  "the  recent 
petririeum  shortages  (in  New  Tork]  were 
clearly  avoidable  and  may  have  triggered  the 
Arab  oil  embargo.  .  .  .  It's  a  fair  question  to 
ask  whether  the  Arabs  would  have  imposed 
the  embargo  at  aU  if  the  [United  SUtes]  had 
had  ad^uate  reserves." 

What  was  the  Nixon  administration's  (and 
now,  presumably,  tbe  Ford  Administration's) 
response  to  all  of  this?  In  Febr\iar>  1974. 
Budget  Director  Rc^  Ash  announced  a  pre- 
liminary "plan,"  in  which  "the  governn>eut's 
role  will  be  primarily  to  assist  Industry.  .  .  . 
Antitrust  laws  may  be  modified  to  permit  co- 
operation among  oil  companies.  Environ- 
mental laws  will  have  to  be  reshaped  to  per- 
mit rapid  development  of  offshore  oU,  cohI 
strip  mines,  oil  shale,  and  other  euergy 
soiuces.  Research  and  developoient  program-, 
of  new  sources  of  ettergy,  such  as  solar  and 
geothermal  energy,  will  be  promoted.  Tbb 
burdea  wlU  have  to  be  borne  primarily  by  the 
government."  Ash  said,  "because  tlie  cost!< 
will  t>e  very  high  and  the  return  too  remotr 
to  interest  private  investors."  Ash  minimized 
the  effects  of  the  price  increases.  He  said  "It 
will  amotmt  to  a  'one-time'  cost  of  only  about 
$50  billion — or  only  4  percent  of  the  GNF 
Once  the  economy  has  adjusted  to  the  higher 
price  level  ...  It  will  coutiuue  to  grow  witlt- 
out  long-term  111  effects." 

These  two  brief  case  studies  demonstratr. 
I  believe,  the  overt  use  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  by  two  highly  concentrated  iu- 
dxtstrles  to  increase  their  share  of  the  na- 
tional income,  enhance  their  power  and  de- 
stroy potential  competitors — not  by  offering 
a  belter  product,  more  efficiently  produced. 
but  by  bludgeoning  their  oppouents  to  death 
And  all  with  the  active  support  of  the  state. 

A  study  of  Inflation  that  fails  to  asalgu  a 
central  rtde  to  the  power  of  concentrated 
industry  cannot  hope  to  succeed.  Tbe  giant 
corporation  Is  the  central  Institution  of  ad- 
vanced monopoly  capitalism:  It  affects  every 
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•qiMct  of  aoonomlc  life.  Magazine  writers  may 
concoct  lists  of  ai  hoc  causes  of  inflation 
untu  th*  cows  come  home.  The  ftemic 
oaoses  are  to  be  found  In  the  Industrial 
structure. 

Mr.  HOLLmos.  I  think  It  was  the  dls- 
tlnguiahed  Journalist  Joseph  Kraft  who 
summed  It  up  with  Yamanl  In  Vienna 
tryioff  to  get.  If  you  idease,  that  tele- 
phone calL  The  Smator  was  talUng 
about  rrr  a  mcnnent  ago.  I  hope  they 
do  not  start  an  Arab  cartel  for  the  tele- 
piiones  because  the  poor  fellow  could  not 
get  a  call  through  and  had  to  go  to  Lon- 
don. 

But  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Kraft  oitlUed  "The  OPEC 
C3iarade"  of  September  30, 1975,  covering 
the  OPBC  meeting  In  Vienna,  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoio  at  this  particular  point 

Tbov  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  OPEC  Chaxadk 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  price  rise  set  by  the  foreign  oU  cartel 
last  week  shows  how  little  this  country  has 
a  famgn  economic  policy.  For  the  increase 
eoBkm  at  a  time  wiMn  excess  suppUes  should 
have  forced  the  cartel  of  exporting  countries 
known  as  OPtC  to  cut  prices. 

Tltat  OPIO  was  able  to  stick  together 
and  tlMn  to  hike  prices  at  all  Is  only  thimvii 
to  help  fram  major  Western  oil  companies, 
■m*  big  companies  favored  the  foreign  cartel 
iMgrty  because  they  got  no  contrary  signals 
tx<m  their  own  governments,  notably  from 
the  Vonl  administration  in  Washington. 

TO  understand  all  this  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  feel  for  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  OFBC.  The  cartel  Is  powerful  when  de- 
mand for  oil  exceeds  supply.  It  can  then  set 
very  high  prices  which  member  countries  will 
gladly  ad^t  and  enforce.  That  Is  what  hap- 
pened in  1978  and  1074. 

An  excess  of  supply  over  demand,  however, 
poses  vexing  problems  for  OPEC.  In  orOar  to 
bold  prloes  high,  production  has  to  be  cut. 
Deciding  which  member  countries  should  ac- 
cept whleh  cuts  In  inoductlon — and  there- 
low  in  Inoome — ^has  up  to  now  proved  be- 
yimd  the  capacity  of  OPEC. 

Thus  Abdul  Amir  Kubbah,  a  former  OPEC 
official,  mentloos  In  his  book  on  OPEC  that 
ita  flrst  raaolntlou  spoke  of  the  need  to  en- 
sure the  *YegnIatlon  of  production."  "But," 
h*  adds  mournfully,  "nothing  ever  came  of 
it." 

Thanks  to  the  reoeaslon  and  a  mild  winter, 
1975  was  a  time  of  oU  glut  which  put  OPEC 
to  tlM  most  severe  test  In  Its  history.  Con- 
sumption of  OPEC  oil  fell  from  a  capacity 
of  about  40  million  barrels  a  day  to  an 
actual  figure  of  about  25  mUlion  barrels  per 

<J»y. 

So  If  the  car^I  was  to  hold.  If  prices  were 
to  be  kept  steady,  the  exporting  countries 
had  to  wlthhcfld  from  the  market  40  per  cent 
of  thetr  productive  capacity.  They  had  to 
e«t — or,  as  the  term  goes,  "lock  in" — 16  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day. 

The  great  miracle  of  1975  is  that  the  OPEC 
countries  passed  the  test.  They  sustained 
prices  (at  a  basic  level  of  about  $10.60  for 
the  marker  crude)  all  through  the  year  by 
huge  cutbacks  in  production. 

Moreover,  they  assigned  the  cutbacks  not 
In  a  crude,  across-the-board  manner,  but  In 
a  highly  s(q>hlstlc»ted  way  which  inOicted 
least  harm  on  those  countries  least  able  to 
bear  pressure.  Thus  the  biggest  producer, 
Saudi  ArabU.  whlcdi  takes  In  much  more 
revenue  than  it  can  spend,  absorbed  by  far 
the  Uggeat  cut  In  production.  It  locked  In 
neaily  80  per  cent  of  production  In  Aprfl 
and  wen  over  40  per  cent  subsequently. 


Conversely,  countries  heavily  dependent 
on  oil  income  for  current  expenditures  were 
allowed  to  get  by  with  only  tiny  cuts  in  pro- 
duction. Thus  the  second-biggest  producer, 
I^an,  which  consumes  almost  all  of  its  oil 
inoome  in  development,  cut  back  its  produc- 
tion by  only  between  16  and  20  per  cent. 

Exactly  how  the  cutbacks  were  arranged 
in  a  way  so  well  calculated  to  minimize  fric- 
tion among  OPEC  members  Is  not  known. 
But  it  Is  very  clear  that  the  OPEC  countries 
and  the  international  oil  companies  were 
in  collusion. 

For  example,  Aramco,  a  conglomerate  of 
American  companies  which  runs  the  Saudi 
oil  Indxistry,  decided  on  the  level  of  Saudi 
production  each  month  according  to  the 
world  market.  But  the  Aramco  decisions 
were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Saudi 
government  which  owns  80  per  cent  of  the 
company.  In  this  way  Aramco  combined  with 
the  Saudi  government  to  make  the  cartel 
work. 

Conversely,  American  companies  did  not 
xise  their  power  to  break  the  cartel.  Iran,  for 
example,  wo\ild  have  been  highly  vulnerable 
to  a  threat  by  companies  to  cut  back,  say, 
00  per  cent  of  their  purchases  from  that 
country.  Under  such  a  threat  the  Shah  would 
have  probably  been  forced  to  break  the  price 
and  bust  the  cartel.  Precisely  such  a  strategy 
was  in  fact  suggested  by  one  major  Ameri- 
can company.  But  the  SUte  Department  dis- 
couraged any  such  counter-cartel  actions  by 
the  American  companies. 

What  all  this  seems  to  say  is  that  the 
Pord  administration — despite  much  official 
huffing  and  puffing — actually  helped  the 
cartel  raise  prices.  The  OPEC  deliberations 
of  last  week  were  a  kind  of  charade  which 
made  it  possible  for  some  members — notably 
the  Saudis — to  look  pro-American. 

In  fact,  the  cartel  stood  together  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  It  will  do  so  again— and  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  Western  economies — 
until  the  United  States  and  other  consuming 
countries  come  up  with  an  international 
energy  policy.  While  there  are  some  signs  of 
progress  now,  I  am  reminded  that  the  Saudi 
oU  minister,  Zakl  Yamanl,  once  asked  me: 
"Does  the  United  SUtes  really  have  an  oil 
policy?" 

Mr.  HOLLmos.  Mr.  President,  they 
are  not  In  competition.  All  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  not  go  through,  as  someone 
called  It  earlier  on  the  floor,  a  hiatus  of 
divestiture  and  how  would  you  get  rid  of 
your  tankers  or  how  would  you  do  away 
with  your  marketing.  I  think  the  pro- 
ponents of  vertical  divestiture  made  a 
strong  and  valid  case.  I  voted  to  sup- 
port their  position,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  can  very  easily  be  done. 

We  will  leave  the  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies who  deal  exclusively  with  those 
products  alone  and  only  tiffect  the  20 
largest  who  have  gone  Into  other  energy 
fields. 

With  respect  to  oil  shale  there  is  no 
divestiture  there  but  with  respect  to  the 
rest  there  must  be  if  we  are  going  to 
sober  up  in  this  country  and  realize  what 
the  problem  is. 

The  problon  is  not  nationalization  of 
oil  by  the  Government  but  the  nationali- 
zation of  the  Oovemment  by  oil.  That  is 
exactly  what  has  been  going  on  year  In 
and  year  out  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  U.S.  Senate.  We 
are  gradually  inching  up  oi?  them.  It 
is  going  to  take  some  time  to  catch  them. 
They  have  been  into  every  government 
in  Italy  and  in  France  with  paid  agents, 
and  in  Saudi  Arabia.  They  laundered  JO. 
of  that  money.  They  all  pleaded  guilty 


to  it  down  in  Mexico  In  the  CREEP  elec- 
tion and  evei"3rthlng  ^e. 

They  know  how  to  control.  I  am  say- 
ing with  all  of  these  moneys  here  please 
let  us  be  rational  and  objective  enough 
to  hold  some  competitive  feature  in  this 
energy  game. 

I  know  of  no  one  enjoying  the  inaction 
more  than  the  big  oil  companies.  The 
spokesmen  for  the  big  oil  companies  are 
here  day  in  and  day  out  saying  we  are 
having  no  policy,  and  then  going  back  to 
the  Carlton  Club  at  night  and  laughing 
aU  evening  long,  and  they  ought  to  laugh, 
for  the  plain  and  simple  reason  is  as  long 
as  this  impasse  lasts  and  there  is  no 
policy  it  is  their  policy.  It  is  the  big  oU 
policy  we  have  had  in  this  country  now 
They  have  the  profits.  They  are  in  every-^ 
where  with  the  premium  dollars. 

With  respect  to  geothermal,  I  have  got 
the  most  recent  figures  I  could  find  early 
this  morning.  At  one  time  they  had  out 
on  the  west  coast,  I  think  there  were,  101 
geothermal  leases,  that  is  the  total.  Now 
there  are  53  of  those  geothermal  of  101 
leases  acquired  by  big  oil.  There  were  61 
other  companies  trying  to  bid  on  them. 
There  is  an  interest  there  and  in  every 
other  energy  form.  But  big  oil  has  got 
the  premium  dollars,  and  they  are  mov- 
ing in  and  taking  over  and  they  are  con- 
trolling. This  control  has  got  to  stop  If 
America  is  going  to  get  energy  independ- 
ence. I  am  talking  not  Just  about  In- 
dependence In  order  to  have  a  sufficient 
supply  to  depend  upon  in  its  own  right, 
but  independence  from  the  clutches 
monopolistically  of  the  big  oil  companies 
in  this  country. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  does  not 
need  any  more  public  hearings.  If  you 
have  had  8  to  9  years  of  experience  up 
here  in  Congress  as  I  have  had,  I  have 
heard  from  all  of  these  angles  with  re- 
spect to  handling  various  measures, 
whether  it  was  the  automobUe  fuel  econ- 
omy, the  oil  depletion  allowance,  with 
respect  to  the  natural  gas  bill,  the  hear- 
ings on  the  brownouts  and  blackouts. 
Serving  on  the  Energy  and  Fuels  Policy 
Study,  ranking  member  of  the  Energy 
Subcommittee  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
I  have  been  convinced  of  one  thing,  and 
I  have  said  it  before,  and  that  is  oil  owns 
government.  We  have  been  nationalized, 
and  this  time  we  should  not  have  com- 
plete and  total  nationalization  of  this 
government  in  the  energy  field  by  big 
oil.  It  is  time  we  get  some  freedom  to 
bring  in  competitive  forces  imder  the 
Kennedy  amendment. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
the  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  20  minutes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  the  other  side? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  58  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  with- 
hold our  time  shortly  and  then  raise  some 
additional  points. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Anz<Hia  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 

time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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gnanimous  consait  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Bosnian  of  the  Judldaty  C(»iunittee  ataft 
be  granted  the  prtTflegas  of  the  flow  dor- 
iog  the  considentttim  of  this  mMsuie. 

The  PRXiSIDING  OFnCER  (Mr. 
BjutTLRT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  hope  I  could  do  it 
in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  questions  about  the  biU  on  my 
time  because  the  import  of  each  word 
here  Is  of  critical  importance. 

My  flrst  question  is  whether  "energy 
company,"  as  defined  on  page  2,  line  8, 
et  seq.,  includes  afBllates  and  subsid- 
iaries of  that  energy  company. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  does  not  refer  to 
oil  or  natural  gas  affiliates,  as  I  men- 
tiooed  in  my  opening  comments,  but 
would  refer  to  affiUates  In  other  energy 
sources. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  would  it  refer 
to  all  the  affiliates  and  all  of  the  sub- 
gjdlaries  of  a  company? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  ia  cor- 
rect with  the  exclusion  afiUlates  in 
natural  gas  or  oil  products. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  All  right.  So  that 
"energy  company"  means — I  mean  if  we 
are  talking  about  Exxon  Refining  or 
Exxon  Coal  or  Exxon  USA  it  is  aU  the 
same  person  for  the  purpose  of  that 
deflnitlon;  la  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect with  regard  to  the  alternate  en- 
ergy afsilates  only. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  All  right.  The  word 
"person"  on  page  2,  line  21,  in  like  man- 
ner, I  would  assume,  Includes  all  af- 
filiates and  subsidiaries  of  tliat  person? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect as  to  nonoil  and  nonnatural  gas 
affiliates. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Very  well.  If  that  is  so,  is  it  not  a  fact 
under  the  bill  and  particularly  under 
section  303(a)(1),  that  it  is  perfectly 
all  right  for  Exxtm  to  retain  its  coal 
company  if  it  wishes,  because  that  is  all 
part  of  the  same  person  and  it  is  all  part 
of  the  same  enerts  ccmipany  ? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  that  would  not  be 
a  correct  interpretation.  As  I  indicated 
the  Interpretation  of  those  words  was 
applied  to  the  definition  of  those  ele- 
ments that  are  retained  within  the  oU 
and  natural  gas  production  but  were  ex- 
clusive of  other  energy  sources. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  answer  Just  given  me, 
which  I  think  f (dlows  from  the  wording 
here,  that  the  very  definition  contained 
in  the  bill,  regardless  of  the  Senatorls 
intent,  would  mean  that  Ezxmi  Include 
aU  its  parts,  and  under  section  303(a)  (1) 
a  person,  to  wit.  Exxon,  irtio  possesses  a 
major  maricet  share,  which  they  would 
possess,  may  not  acquire,  hold,  or  own 
any  asset  of  another  energy  company. 

The  wnphaali  Is  on  the  word  "other" 
and  obviously  Exxon  Coal  is  not  a  sep- 
arate company  frwn  Ex»m.  That  seems 


vety  demental  and  very  clear  under  the 
Un.  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  KEMMBDY.  It  is  not  so.  If  the 
Beaaatat  would  Uke  to  offer  language  to 
make  it  clearer  to  himself,  I  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  accept  it,  to  draw 
that  distinctian. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  distinction 
is  necessary,  but  I  think  the  Senator  and 
I  both  imderstand  what  not  only  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  intended 
to  do,  but  we  beUeve  it  does  do. 

But  if  there  is  some  oUier  language  to 
spell  that  out,  that  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  particularly  if  it 
will  bring  his  sunx>rt,  I  vrill  be  more  than 
glad  to  offer  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  a  number  of 
other  questions.  If  I  may  get  on  those. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  under  section 
303(a)(1) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Just  to  restate,  if  It  is 
of  any  interest,  and  obviously  it  is  of 
interest  to  the  Senator,  the  language 
solely  restricts  the  ability  to  maintain  ae 
to  new  acquire  nonoil  and  nonnatural 
gas  assets. 

B&.  JOHNSTON.  On  the  next  question, 
as  I  imderstand  It,  under  303(a)  (1)  it 
is  all  right  for  a  person  who  has  a  major 
market  share  to  acquire  an  asset  of 
another  energy  company  so  long  as  that 
energy  company  also  has  a  major  market 
share. 

In  other  words.  Shell  can  acquire  the 
assets  of  Exxon,  or  vice  versa,  with  im- 
punity under  that  section;  is  that  not 
coiTect? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  as  to  solely  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas  activities,  if  per- 
missible under  the  antitrust  laws.  Tbia 
would  solely  limit  their  utilities  to  ac- 
quire nonoil  and  nonnatural  gas  assets. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  exited. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  May  I  have  5  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  hivite  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  fact  that  on  page 
2,  line  8,  et  cetera,  energy  company  is 
defined  to  exclude  a  person  who  has  a 
major  market  share  and,  therefore,  one 
major  can  acquire  any  asset  of  another 
major  because  it  is  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  energy  company. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  we  can 
make  the  legislative  history,  if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  make  it  on  this  point.  That 
would  miply  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  not  Involved  in  the  alternative 
sources  of  energy. 

Mr.  JOHNETTON.  One  more  question. 
On  page  2,  Une  3.  and  the  following,  we 
talk  about  major  maitet  share.  Do  I 
assume  that  is  only  dtnnestic  maiket 
and  not  the  international  market? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  comet. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  speak  separately 
there  of  petroleum,  of  petroleiun  prod- 
ucts, and  crude  petroleum. 

Now,  what  is  meant  there,  all  thi«e, 
or  one,  or  which,  when  we  determine 
who  are  the  20  largest? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  Is  the  largest  30 
domestic  producers. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Of  crude  petroleum, 
and  more  than  market  share  of  petro- 


leum products  is  surplusage  and  that 
language  should  not  be  in  there;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Which  language 
should  not  be  In  there? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  All  right.  Major  mar- 
ket share  means  that  proportion  of  the 
marlcet  for  petroleum  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts as  determined  by  the 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  those  words  were 
not  there,  it  would  not  alter  the  opera- 
tive language  of  that  clause,  identifying 
the  companies  to  be  affected  as  the  20 
largest  domestic  producers  of  crude 
petroleum. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  K  one  had  the  20 
largest  crude  i>etroleum  producers,  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  the  largest  20  of 
petroleum  product  producers,  then  one 
goes,  to  the  definition  of  crude  petroleum 
producer? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  axiswars  to  these  questions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  on  my  time,  if 
we  are  able  to  make  adjustments  or 
changes,  would  the  Senator  be  willing 
to  give  us  his  help  and  support,  because 
I  know  how  useful  and  helpful  it  is  and 
we  need  that,  quite  frankly. 

On  these  particular  matters  of  the 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
flrst  of  all,  I  would  ask  he  clarify  the 
language,  if  he  has  specific  language, 
to  make  those  points  clear.  I  would  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  modified  to  so 
refiect  and  I  would  welcome  his  cospon- 
sorship  of  such  changes,  particularly  if 
he  thoui^t  he  could  support  it 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  not  want  to 
commit  myself  in  advance,  before  seeing 
the  language.  Quite  frankly,  I  do  not 
share  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  this 
amendment  and  I  would  like  to  say  why. 

I  think  this  colloquy  iUustrates  the 
gravity  of  the  question  we  are  dealing 
with  and  the  difficulty  ot  using  that  lan- 
guage. I  thhik  if  the  Senator  will  go  back 
and  read  this  language  very  caref idly  he 
will  determine  that  the  answers  first 
given  tome  about  what  perscm 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  on  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana's  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  well. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Because  we  are  nm- 
nlng  out,  if  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  well,  on  my 
time  then. 

That  the  answers  first  given  as  to  the 
definltlcm  of  person  and  the  definition  of 
oiergy  company  are  such  as  to  permit 
all  of  those  results  which  flow  therefrom. 
That  Is.  under  the  very  clear  wording  of 
this  language,  an  energy  company  can 
hold  all  its  affiliates,  can  continue  to  own 
all  its  subsidiaries  with  perfect  impunity 
under  this  law,  and  the  language  is  clear 
that  that  is  the  result,  and  the  Senatw 
tram  Massachusetts  gave  those  answers. 

It  is  also  clear  under  the  language  of 
this  bill  that  a  major  can  acquire,  hold, 
own  or  control  any  asset  of  any  other 
majw  company  because  under  the  clear 
d^lnltion  that  is  excluded. 

I  am  not  so  sure,  Mr.  President,  that 
even  If  I  were  of  a  mind  that  I  could  get 
language  to  correct  this  and  which  would 
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kad  to  tbe  remit  the  Senator  from  mm 
MduMltiinmti  to  &>.  At  iBMt  «•  oould 
noi  do  It  here  on  Qie  floor  of  llie  Senttep 
to  ovr  Jndcnaiit:  «t  taMt  w«  abomd  aot 
do  It  here  on  the  floor  of  «te  Seoate. 
beaoM  of  the  grETtty  of  what  we  are 
doinc  li  so  sre^^ 

K  «•  xeaUr  mfetm  to  ten  Exxon  to  dl- 
vcet  HMT  of  XnoQ  Ooel  and  Bzzon  Plas- 
tkB,  and  an  Oie  other  aflDlatet.  we  need 
toaur  so  with  rerr  predse  language  so 
thai  -we  know,  aottlsnotleftuptoa 
gCDcntlon  or  two  of  litigation  In  the 
oourti. 

Mr.  President,  this  language  does  not 

Ido  not  mean  to  be  critical  of  my 
Diend  from  IfiMsachusetts.  for  whom  I 
teve  the  highest  respect,  but  that  deflnl- 
tyn  of  major  market  share  Is  a  model  of 
oHwKatton.  ambiguity,  and  circularity 
Inxeaeoti. 

Three  different  terms  are  used.  We  use 
P«trol«Bn,  we  use  petroleum  cnroducte. 
and  we  use  erode  petroleum. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  three  different 
™«>«».  •ndyrt  we  «re going  to  have  bU- 
OflOB  of  doOan  worth  of  divestiture  turn 
on  the  nee  of  these  three  terms  which 
an  iBtorAmMUy  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment.  eonnBedly  used. 

Ihat  Is  not  the  only  problem  in  this 

^teClS not  the  only  problem  with  this 
amendment. 

line  a&MDdment,  If  it  means  what  it 
HKft,  does  not  prohibit  anything.  It  slm- 
l*T  does  not  prohibit  anything  except 
totaycklug  directorates  in  section  2. 
Beetnm  1  does  not  do  anything.  It  per- 
mits an  enecnr  fltwnpany  to  eqo^ue  to 
owneoaj,  to  eootlnae  to  own  nuclear,  to 
w>*hnie  to  own  any  other  source  of  en- 
ergy  whatsoever.  It  is  very  dear  in  that 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
tried  to  indicate.  boOi  In  my  formal  state- 
ment and  during  the  exchahge  with  the 
8enat<»  from  Loaktana.  the  aeope  of 
this  partleolar  language.  Evidently,  I 
have  been  unsnocessful  in  doing  so  with 
my  good  friend  and  odleague  from 
Louisiana. 

I«tme  Just  say  that  it  was  not  confus- 
ing and  it  is  not  confusing  to  the  Trea- 
sury Department. 

In  a  letter  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  which  hSs  alzeedy 
been  printed  in  the  Rscois,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  langiiage,  he  said : 

W«  read  tta  language-  to  require  witbUi 
three  yeara  of  enactment  direatlture  by  the 
ao  largest  as  of  Jaauary  l,  1975,  domeetlc 
crude  petroleum  producers  of  their  other 
energy  operatloDe. 
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^orVbenaan,  It  does  not  ev«i  prohibit 
a  major  firom  aequlrlng  other  assets  of 
raoQier  major.  I  assume  that  that  would 
na  m  eootraventlon  of  the  antitrust  law, 
but  1|  Is  not  In  contravention  of  this 


So.  Mt.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
^  to  do  anythlnf  here  on  the  floor  of 
Qm  Senate.  I  would  urge  ttie  Senate  to  do 
»  "Oly  after  the  most  careftd  delate,  and 
only  after  tibe  most  carefifl  legislative 
^^tn^ndiip.  We  are  deaBng  not  only 
wiSk  MHIons  of  dollars,  the  property  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  major  energy 
wwpMilM.  but.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
dealing  here  with  the  very  life  Mood  of 
flw  mtton.  that  Is  to  say.  energy.  If  we 
an  fetaff  to  deal  with  that  Bfe  blood.  If 
w»«i»  going  to  have  some  transplants,  if 
w«  anetetegto  have  some  dlvesUtures  of 
major  mportlon,  let  us  be  very  careful 
lnwhatw«do. 

ItMbBrit.Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
esnA^  drawn  piece  <rf  leglSlatltm.  I 
nofie  that  the  Senate  win  reject  this 
amendm^mil  do  not  thi^  the  problem 
can  be  eared  here  In  the  Chancier,  even 
B  I  wanted  to  sponsor  the  ledslation 
myrttf.  I  ewaad  not  cure  it  in  the  time 
limit  aOowed  between  now  and  S;15. 
I  fhtak  ft  weald  be  dangeiow  and  Irre- 
QKmsible  to  try  to  wrtte  tUs  ktod  of  a 
■wllorpleee  of  Uirislatlon  while  we  are 
canmaag  here  In  the  CSuunber  of  the 
SoBale.  I  Smnk  my  friend  from  Arizona 
foryleldins. 


That  is  exactly  what  we  intended. 
So  tlie  Treasury  Department  does  not 
have  difficulty  in  understanding.  We  tried 
to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible  in  terms  of 
the  legislative  history.  We  have  wel- 
comed any  particular  amendment  of  the 
Senator  frcnn  Louisiana  who  wanted  to 
perfect  it,  change  it.  or  alter  it  to  carry 
forward  what  our  Intention  would  be.  I 
daresay  if  the  Treasury  Department  In 
review  of  that  language  imderstands  the 
nature  and  the  purpose  and  the  inten- 
tion, and  with  the  legislative  history 
established  in  this  Chamber,  there  should 
be  no  confusion  about  the  operative  parts 
of  this  amendment 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESmmo  OFFICBR  (Mr.  Lax- 
alt)  .  Who  yields  time? 
The  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation which  Is  being  considered  today, 
as  I  said  eadler  when  dlscxissing  another 
amendment,  is  under  consideration  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  There  were 
meetings  on  it  this  morning  and  there 
wo*  meetings  on  It  yesterday.  It  seems 
absurd  that  we  would  go  forward  on  a 
bill  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject being  discussed  other  than  to  go 
backwards,  as  far  as  the  energy  solutions 
we havebrfore us  in  this  country. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KcinrEOT)  would  pre- 
vent oil  companies  from  participating 
in  developing  other  forms  of  energy  in 
this  country.  This  amendment  is  very 
detrimental  to  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  mentioned  the  other  areas  of 
development,  the  manufacture  of  the 
synthetic  fuels  throiigh  coal,  oil  shale, 
and  tar  sands  development  being  critical 
to  our  Nation's  oil  supply-demand  bal- 
ance. These  areas  are  very  much  involved 
in  what  we  are  talking  about. 

The  other  energy  Adds  that  we  would 
hope  the  companies  would  go  into  are 
the  ones  I  mentioned.  Ihyotvement  by 
the  major  oil  companies  In  this  effort  is 
a  must  for  several  reasons:  The  develop- 
ment of  coal,  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and 
gtothermal  resources  is  an  extension  of 
on  technology  In  which  the  UK.  oil  in- 
dustry is  the  world  leader.  Development 
of  those  energy  sources  re<iulres  capital 
that  will  dwarf  the  likes  of  the  Manhat- 
tan and  Apollo  projecto,  and  to  foreclose 
on  industry  Involvement  wm  retard  de- 
velopment   of    these    resources.    From 


plant  operators  and  mechanics  to  tsbiaf 
executive  officers,  the  dl  hadriitry  hS 
the  manpower  sknig  needed  In  tiie  de- 
velopment and  manufactqxe  of  attena- 
tive  fuel  resources,  and  to  fotlMd  th^ 
manufacture  of  altemate  fuels  t*. 
■ources.  and  to  forbid  theh:  involvemeS 
hi  these  areas,  would  seriously  dilute 
our  Nation's  efforts  to  lesen  our  fo«^ 
energy  dependence.  ^^ 

It  would  take  the  llfeblood  of  the 
energy  program  out  of  «Ti«t^npe.  The  op- 
portunities to  give  new  life  to  our  enm^ 
program  are  thwarted  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  natural  gas  legislation  now  before 
us  is  of  major  hnportance  to  our  coun- 
try's energy  situation.  The  Senate 
should  not  entertain  amendments  which 
divert  attention  and  could  complicate 
that  issue.  Furthermore,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  amendment  Is  relatlvelr 
new  to  the  Congress. 

Some  have  said  that  they  have  been 
studying  this  for  years.  They  have  net 
studied  it  under  present  drcumstanceg 
because  we  have  not  before  been  in  thic 
situation. 

Since  it  hivolves  a  statutory  disman- 
tilng  of  such  a  major  segment  of  our 
American  economy.  It  dttterves  m«e 
than  cursory  debate  on  the  Senate  floor 

The  Senate  Committee  on^e  Judi- 
ciary, as  I  said,  has  already  begun  hear- 
ings, is  holding  them  today,  and  bdd 
town  yesterday  on  a  series  of  divestiture 
bUls.  That  normal  legislative  process 
should  be  permitted  to  continue.  Onto 
through  careful  study  in  committee 
prior  to  reporting  such  w^«if»tlon  can 
the  actual  effect  on  acl^vlng  enttgy 
self-sufficiency  be  calculated.  SlngUog 
out  one  Industry  is  certainly  not  the  war 
to  do  It.  ^^^  ^ 

Vertical  and  horizontal  Integration 
have  woiked  toward  rechidng  mamifae- 
turing  coste  for  a  number  of  different 
agencies  and  products,  including  petro- 
leum producte.  Tb  vote  in  favor  of  di- 
vestiture of  oU  companies  at  this  time 
is  voting  for  an  automatic  price  Inciease 
in  petroleum  producte. 

Mr.  President,  tiiere  has  been  a  refer- 
ence to  the  developmente  of  geothennal 
energy.  The  largest  g^otherm^  develop* 
ment  In  the  world  is  at  GteyservlUe,  OMf 
It  was  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  Senator  frcKu  Arlaima^  has  visited 
this  facmty  and  has  be«n  Involve  wttb 
toe  geothermal  program  fbr  many  yean, 
as  Governor  of  Arizona.  As  Senator  I 
have  sto(fled  the  developmente  in  my  own 
Stote,  the  Stete  of  Arizona,  '^s  weU  as  In 
northern  and  south^  Calif  oinla.  ft  has 
been  my  privilege  to  visit  a  nMaber  of 
proposed  projects,  some  in  an  experi- 
mental position.  They  are  ones  being  car- 
ried forward  throiuti  the  cooperation 
and  flnanrlng  coordination  of  edl  com- 
Ponies.  They  are  betog  carried  forward 
by  oU  coBUMuiles  because  there  tea  great 
risk  involved  and  because  the  oU  com- 
panies have  the  drUUng  exportte:  There 
are  great  prohlsms  on  dilUliw  for  geo- 
thennal. even  mare  so  than  dU  because 
of  the  great  heat  that  Is  Involved.  They 
have  had  to  develop  q^eelal  equipment  in 
order  to  do  this. 
It  seems  absurd  that  we  at  this  time 
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would  try  to  take  action  that  would  pro- 
hibit any  further  Involvement  by  these 
companies  that  are  carrying  the  program 
forward. 

We  could  talk  about  other  areas  of  the 
country  that  are  very  important  as  far 
AS  geothermal  is  concerned.  In  the  Qulf 
of  Mexico,  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  there 
is  great  potential.  But  this  is  involved 
with  petroleum  products  under  the  same 
areas;  they  will  produce  geothermal  en- 
ergy and  also  produce  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. That  is  certainly  going  to  compli- 
cate matters,  to  say  that  they  can  do  one 
and  not  the  other,  l>ecause  we  have  a 
combination  of  resources  in  many  areas 
of  the  country. 

Certainly,  with  the  development  of  re- 
sources already  underway,  we  should  not 
be  saying  that  the  companies  cannot 
continue. 

Projects  on  the  development  of  oil 
shale  are  going  forward  in  the  State  of 
Colorado.  We  have  had  here  in  Congress 
a  showing  of  films  by  the  Occidental 
PetFoleiun  Co.,  Incident  to  their  develc^)- 
ment.  This  is  being  carried  forward  with 
technology  that  they  possess  in  tlieir  par- 
ticular company.  When  we  start  saying 
"You  cannot  do  it"  and  they  are  already 
doing  it,  what  are  they  going  to  do? 
These  are  not  as  yet  profitable  ventures, 
so  they  cannot  sell  them  off  to  someone 
else.  No  other  company  wants  to  under- 
take the  tremendous  risk,  other  than  the 
oil  companies.  This  amendment  would 
result  in  complete  desertion  of  these 
projects. 

We  talked  about  coal  gasification.  Yes, 
the  oil  companies  are  Involved.  Why  are 
they  involved?  Because  they  are  willing 
to  take  the  risk.  A  coal  gasification  plant, 
Mr.  President,  a  few  years  ago  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  around  $650  million.  The 
last  flgtire  that  was  given  to  us  on  a  coal 
gasification  plant  of  a  size  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  operate  and  would  be 
successful  was  $850  million.  It  has  been 
stated  that  if  we  do  not  get  started  before 
the  first  of  the  year,  they  will  probably 
cost  a  bilUon  dollars. 

So,  ISx.  President,  we  have  every  reason 
to  keep  the  oil  companies  involved  in  the 
development  of  energy  in  other  than  Just 
straight  petroleum  activities,  and  I  hope 
that  we  can;  because  when  Members  of 
Uie  Senate  review  the  current  situa- 
tion and  come  to  the  conclusion:  "Well, 
we  have  to  have  all  these  laws  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  talks  about,"  they 
fall  to  realize  that  the  antitrust  laws  are 
capable  of  remedying  anticompetitive 
situations  in  the  petroleum  industry. 

Neither  horlzontti  nor  vertical  inte- 
gration affecte  the  competitive  situations 
to  a  significant  degree.  The  courte  have 
recognized  that  divestiture,  as  brought 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
^ONG),  is  an  extrone  and  (Usruptive 
remedy,  and  therefore,  it  should  not  be 
considered  without  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  effect  on  competition  to 
each  area  within  an  economic  maricet. 
Since  there  are  no  facte  demonstrating 
that  horizontal  operations  to  the  energy 
industry  are  necessarily  anticompetitive, 
the  courte  should  conttoue  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  to  this  area. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IS  very  well  aware  of  the  potential  devel- 


opmente  of  geothermal  energy  to  his 
own  Stete.  I  have  not  seen  many  smaU 
companies  that  are  rushing  out  and  mak- 
ing the  huge  tovestments  that  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  these  programs  for- 
ward. Yes,  we  see  a  few  Uttle  programs 
where  they  are  ushig  hot  water,  and 
some  steam  to  a  limited  extent,  but  the 
real  opportunities  for  power  develop- 
ment lie  in  large  generating  plante,  and 
those  are  tremendously  expensive.  If  we 
are  to  be  able  to  go  forward  and  take 
advantage  of  this  great  resoiu-ce,  we  will 
clearly  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  if  we 
do  not  use  the  companies  that  are  now 
interested  to  the  programs  and  worldng 
today.  It  would  set  us  back  for  years.  If 
the  pending  amendment  is  approved,  it 
would  mean  that  these  developments 
would  not  go  forward  now  and  to  fact,  it 
could  be  10  years  or  more  before  they 
could  be  gotten  underway. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  is  everythtog 
to  be  gatoed  by  defeating  this  amend- 
ment, and  carrying  forward  a  bill  on 
natural  gas  deregulation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  good  energy  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  19  mtoutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  7  or  8  mtoutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  7  mtoutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
irom  Arizona  s^eld  for  a  question,  on 
our  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  glad  to. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  terms  of  oil  cam- 
pany  ownership  of  these  diverse  nonen- 
ergy  resources,  is  there  any  limit  to  what 
oil  companies  or  others  should  be  al- 
lowed to  own? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  As  far  as  bigness  is  c<xi- 
cemed,  I  do  not  think  bigness  is  wrong. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  there  is  not  any 
limit? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  not  say  there  is 
not  any  limit,  but  I  cannot  put  a  limit 
on  tliat.  I  think  we  should  have  hearings. 
The  Senator  is  asking  questions  that  I 
think  it  would  be  Impracticable  to  answer 
from  both  of  our  standpotote. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  Is  there  any 
limit?  Is  the  Senator  sashing  that  so  long 
as  they  do  not  vtolate  the  antitrust  laws, 
there  is  no  limit? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  companies  are 
carrying  forward  and  furnishing  a  pub- 
Uc  service,  ben^clal  to  the  general  pub- 
lic of  our  country,  I  do  not  think  the 
size  \s  an  element  of  consideration. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  the  Senator's 
ultimate  position  would  be  that  If  they 
do  not  violate  the  present  antitrust  laws, 
that  should  be  the  standard? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  think  we  are  going 
forward  with  hearings  now  to  make  that 
determination.  I  think  we  should  con- 
tinue to  go  forward  with  those  hearings. 
I  am  not  on  that  committee,  so  I  would 
leave  it  to  the  members  of  the  c<xn- 
mittee  to  make  a  determination  to  that 

reqiect.    

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  I  am  sure  that 
is  not  what  the  Senator's  personal  opin- 


ion is.  because  he  is  opposing  divestiture 
here. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  think  my  personal 
opinion  does  not  enter  toto  the  issue. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  he  is  opposing 
it  here,  because  he  is  arguing  against  it 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  We  are  talktog  about 
the  develoimient  of  an  energy  iwlicy  in 
this  country,  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  at  this  time,  without  more  extensive 
hearings  and  dissemination  of  those 
heartogs — we  are  trying  to  act  on  some- 
thtog  most  of  us  know  Uttle  about. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  take  the  remainder  of  my  5  mtoutes 
to  say  why  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  I  simply  disagree. 

I  think  there  is  a  size  beyond  which 
it  is  dangerous  to  allow  a  concentration 
of  power.  I  do  not  know  if  the  oil  com- 
panies violate  the  antitrust  laws  today 
or  not.  I  do  not  know,  if  we  brought  a 
suit  against  them— so  far,  for  20  years, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  been  re- 
luctant to  do  so — vidiat  would  happen.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  violate  the 
antitrust  laws,  but  I  think  somewhere 
legislatively  we  should  say  it  is  danger- 
otis  to  have  such  concentration  of  power, 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  conspiracy  to 
rig  the  market  or  maniptilate  the  price. 
This  is  nothtog  new.  We  have  done  It 
before.  We  did  it  with  the  banks.  Under 
the  McFadden  Act,  we  prohibited  them 
from  operattog  toterstate,  requiring  that 
they  conftoe  their  operations  to  a  single 
State;  and  imder  the  Bank  Holdtog 
Company  Act,  they  have  to  limit  their 
activity  to  banktog.  They  cannot  own 
apartmente  with  reference  to  runntog 
them;  they  can  lend  money  to  build 
then.  They  cannot  own  movie  theaters, 
because  as  a  matter  of  legislative  policy. 
Congress  has  said  it  is  too  dangerous  to 
allow  banks,  which  have  this  tremen- 
dous access  to  capital,  to  compete  with 
other  bustoesses  which  do  not  have  that 
ktod  of  liquidity. 

I  think  that  Is  roughly  the  same  type 
of  standard  we  should  apply  to  the  oil 
companies.  I  thought  eerher  they  should 
be  divested  vertically,  so  that  they  can- 
not be  involved  to  both  the  drilling  proc- 
ess and  the  refining,  transportation  and 
retail  processes.  We  lost  that. 

I  think  when  you  look  at  the  size  of 
the  companies  today,  you  can  see  that 
to  fairness  this  Is  too  big  an  aggregation 
of  power  for  the  good  of  the  consumers, 
for  the  good  of  competition,  or  for  the 
good  of  business  to  ttiis  cotmtry.  Twice 
in  the  past  we  have  ordered  major  di- 
vestiture. Both  of  them  were  court 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  quite 
right  to  saytog  that  the  courts  have  been 
reluctant  to  order  divestitore,  but  to  1911 
they  ordered  the  divestiture  of  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  largest  corporation  to  this  coun- 
try, with  assets  of  $860  million.  Eight 
hundred  sixty  mllUons,  not  blUlons. 

The  court  ordered  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  bn^en  up  toto  33  snudl  com- 
panies. Those  33  small  companies,  all  de- 
rived from  a  company  that  was  no  bigger 
than  $880  mllllMi  to  1911,  toclude  Exxon, 
the  largest  corporation  to  the  United 
States  with  sales  of  $42  bllllmi;  Mobil, 
the  fifth  biggest  corporation  with  sales 
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of  $19  trillion;  Standard  of  California, 
the  sixth  biggest  corporation:  Standard 
of  Jbodlana.  th«  lath;  Oonttnental  CMl. 
the  1Mb;  and  Atlantic  Richfield  the  18th. 
AH  of  them  have  grown  from  theae  little 
tiny  oampanle*. 

When  they  were  broken  up.  there  was 
not  one  or  them  that  would  have  been 
hlg  enough  tout  within  the  500  top  com- 
paalei  today. 

If  this  amendment  that  Senator  Ken- 
MDT  and  I  are  sponsoring  Is  agreed  to 
today,  and  these  companies  are  broken 
UP,  every  one  of  them  will  still  be  within 
the  top  100  In  size. 

We  are  not  Jeopardizing  anyone's 
abmty  to  borrow  capital,  drill  for  energy, 
or  take  care  of  the  needs  of  this  country. 
What  about  American  Tobacco?  That 
was  broken  up  in  1911  Into  nine  small 
companies.  Who  has  quit  smoldng?  Who 
has  quit  advertiaing? 

Baa  ttutt  tobacco  company  grown 
weak?  Hiey  have  grown  powerfuL  They 
have  grown  so  powerful  tliat  In  the  face 
of  evldenoe  that  smoking  causes  cancer, 
that  It  is  a  menace  to  our  health,  we 
make  everyone  put  Ug  white  disclosures 
on  packages  and  adverUsements,  and  at 
the  vers  same  time  we  support  tobacco 
crops  with  subsidies,  lliat  is  how  weak 
they  have  grown  since  broken  up  in  1911, 
when  Ana^i^an  Tobacco  was  the  domi- 
nant taOat  in  the  tobacco  market. 

Tdo  not  see  how  anyone  can  look  at 
these  Tacts  and  statistics  and  say  that 
this  amendment,  which  in  my  mind  is  a 
i»toer  modoute  amendment,  is  endan- 
gering anyone's  health,  safety,  energy, 
toe  right  to  compete,  business,  or  any- 
thing dse. 

If  this  CCmgress  wishes  to  do  a  favor 
tor  the  American  consumer  and  for 
middle-slzfed  American  business,  U  will 
break  UP  these  major  on  aunpanies  into 
smaller  units.  We  will  see  very  ouickly 
tliose  smaller  units,  led  by  what  are  now 
middle  management  officials  of  the  pies- 
rat  oompanles.  who  will  be  happy  to  spin- 
off, apinout.  undfTtake  one  of  these  new 
companies^  tea4  It,  make  it  oon«)etlUve. 
majEO  It  sdccassful.  make  it  ptt^table 
competing,  we  vQI  see  America  moving 
'■"er,  and  we  wHI  see  more  energy  de- 
▼dwed  than  we  are  seeing  ai  the  mo- 
ment. 

To  sit  here  and  say  we  have  not  had 
moatfix  hearings,  when  we  had  200  days 
ox  mlacdianeous  h«»arii>gB  before  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  to  sit  here  and 
■ay.  T  am  not  sure  how  big  they  should 
be  allowed  to  get.  but  they  are  not  that 
Mg  yet."  to  sit  here  and  say  that  if  we 
break  up  these  companies  we  are  endan- 
prtaag  the  future  of  this  coimtry,  when 
broken  up  they  wO]  be  among  the  100  big 
companies  in  this  country,  belies  credi- 
bility.        

The  PBESZDZNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Kr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  theHoor. 
Mr.  EJaaaSDY.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  tram  Oregon  Just  to  carry  tills 
point  furtlter  for  a  few  moments,  because 
I  think  tt  Is  an  extremely  Important  one 
THe  Benator.  in  his.  I  thought.  Inter- 
e<atogn<^nge  with  our  coDeague  from 
Aitena.  talked  about  what  our  respon- 
■Mltlas  are.  generally,  to  promote  com- 
petition and  the  role  of  antitrust  legis- 


lation In  this  country.  The  Clayton  Act 
is  quite  clear  in  nt^^mptlng  to  limit 
both  actual  evils  and  to  prevent  future 
avUs.  It  states  that  the  law  wiles  when: 

Tte  «aact  of  aoqulaltlan  may  be  mibstan- 
tUUy  to  iMMn  oompatitlon  or  tend  to  crente 
a  monopoly. 
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Are  we  not  reaUy  dealing  with  both 
situations,  an  actual  evil  and  the  situa- 
tion which  would  tend  to  create  a  monop- 
oly, something  which  is  prospective?  Is 
it  not  only  appn^rlate,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  pointed  out,  in  revlewhig 
past  history  to  exercise  some  respon- 
sibility, not  Just  to  lurch  from  crisis  to 
crisis,  but  also  to  try  to  look  ahead 
and  anticipate  some  of  these  different 
issues? 

Before  listening  to  the  comment,  I 
mention  a  couple  of  very  brief  points 
and  wish  to  get  the  Senator's  reaction  to 
them. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Union  Oil 
Co.— this  Is  In  Callfcmila— doubled  the 
price  of  steam  It  is  selling  to  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  which  is  a  private 
power  company,  which  sells  powo'  at 
wholesale  to  the  Municipal  Electric 
System,  and  this  dramatic  pricing  was 
based  on  a  contract  which  tied  the  cost 
of  geothermal  steam  to  the  price  of  oil. 

As  I  undeitstand  in  Ban  Francisco,  the 
plurality  of  their  energy  used  to  be 
geothermal;  now  it  is  a  smaller  percent. 
But  here  we  have  a  clear  example  where 
an  oU  company,  that  owns  those  geo- 
thermal resources  is  tying  the  price  to 
oU. 

In  order  to  make  this  point  further  In 

the  area  of  coal,  an  interesting  study 

was  done  recently.  The  Federal  Power 

Commissicsi  in  that  study  sald: 

It  Is  unMkely  that  a  large  price  increoEe — 

This  is  in  the  price  of  coal- 
can  be  accounted  for  by  real  cost  of  increase 
In  production.  A  more  likely  explanation  is 
that  oil  companies,  able  to  charge  higher 
prices  for  oU,  decided  to  raise  Coal  prices 
through  their  control  of  subsidiary  coca 
Interests. 

Then  another  study  done  by  George 
Washington  University  also  points  out 
that  In  recent  years  the  likely  increase 
in  price  should  have  produced  an  In- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  coal  offered 
for  sale.  When  we  have  an  Increase  In 
price  there  should  be  an  Increase  in 
quantity. 

But  their  conclusion  is  this  Is  not  In 
fact  the  case  of  production.  In  1971, 1972, 
1973,  it  was  lower  than  production  In 
1970. 

They  noted  that  the  decline  In  pro- 
duction could  not  be  explained  by  any 
incapacity  to  produce  more  coal.  Rather, 
they  found  there  is  a  suggestion  that 
coal  producers  restricted  output  to  fur- 
ther drive  up  prices  and  profits. 

Here  is  an  expression  of  the  Federal 
Power  Cranmlsslon,  studies  that  have 
been  made  by  the  American  Public  Power 
Association  and  the  specific  examples  hi 
geothermal  pricing  ta  San  Francisco— 
all  of  which  Indicate  the  danger  ot  sti- 
fling competitlcm.  Based  upon  what  the 
society,  ate  we  not  obligated  to  take  the 
Clayton  Act  says  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  prospectively  deal  with  factors 
that  can  lessen  the  competition  in  our 
society,  are  we  not  obligated  to  take  the 


action  that  the  Senator  fcom  Oregon  hu 
supported  in  this  amendment? 
Mr.  PACKWOC»>.  I  agree  absolutalv 
We  take  the  theory  of  Lord  Acton^at 
power  corrupts  and  more  power  corroDts 
absolutely.  The  fewer  we  hawe.  Uie  Uanr 
they  get.  and  the  more  likely  the  dan^ 
of  conspiracy.  It  is  easier  for  20  com- 
panies to  compete  than  10.  It  is  easier 
for  10  to  compete  than  5.  So  the  natural 
tendency  of  people  In  business— and  I 
do  not  say  it  is  malicious— but  the  nat- 
ural tendency  is  to  squeeze  out  the  com- 
peUtor.  to  do  a  slightly  better  iob,  if  he 
can,  and  finally  squeeze  everycme  out 
We  all  think  we  are  the  most  efaclent 
and  have  the  best  business  and  are  con- 
vinced we  know  how  to  run  It  better  than 
anyone  else.  The  final  result  Is  that  we 
get  down  to  either  one,  or  we  get  down  to 
a  small  enough  number  that  there  be* 
comes  a  natural  tendency  to  conqiire 
among  themselves  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  everyone. 

I  will  yield  the  floor  back  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  best 
example  we  have  seen  of  this  in  the  last 
2  weeks  is  the  airline  Industry.  President 
Ford  sent  to  Congress  a  message  for  the 
deregulation  of  the  airline  industry  to 
allow  them  to  raise  and  lower  their  rates 
within  a  very  large  margin,  to  allow  thf^n 
to  pick  and  choose  what  service  and  vbai 
cities  they  wish  to  serve  so  they  might 
better  to  compete  with  each  other.  What 
did  the  aiilines  say?  "No, no,  no,  we dorft 
mean  that.  Don't  remove  the  Federal 
Aeronautics  Administration  from  con- 
trol of  us.  We  won't  be  able  to  compete. 
We  need  Government  regulation." 

These  very  same  people,  who  normally 
want  free  enterprise  competition,  do  not 
want  it  for  themselves.  This  is  what  I 
see  in  every  industry,  regulated  or  un- 
regulated. It  wishes  the  benefits  of  Gov- 
ernment protection.  It  wishes  the  right 
to  compete  as  long  as  they  regard  com,- 
petition  as  successful,  but  they  really 
would  rather  squeeze  the  competition 
out.  Once  it  is  out,  we  are  golug  to  have 
the  same  results  that  the  Seniator  from 
Massachusetts  has  alluded  to, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fi-om  Oregon. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  and  Mr.  ABOUREZE 
addiessed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  1^.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  rihay  require. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
how  much  time  is  avtiiiajsle? 

The  PRESIDING  OITWCER,  3*e  Sen- 
ator from  Arizopa  has  SO  mliiutesi 

1ST.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  am  out  of  line  there.  I  thoiiiaJit  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Five  liilnutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  itotfced  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
distributed  a  sheet  which  says  that  this 
amendment  does  not  reQjilre  any  dianges 
In  thie  major  producers'  ofl  and  gas  oper- 
ation and  that  It  does'  iuA  affect  any 
energy-related  companies  otb»  than  the 
top  20  oU  producers. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maissachusetts 
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if  this  does  not  refer  to  all  Joint  ventures, 
all  partnerships,  all  Joint  activities  of 
research,  drilling,  and  exploration  of 
every  kind,  between  a  company  In  the 
20  largest,  as  I  think  he  Interprets  his 
definition,  and  any  other  energy-related 
company  or  partnership. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tlie  answer  to  that 
question  is  no,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  when  he  describes  assets  on 
page  2,  the  amendment  reads: 
"assets"  means  any  property,  whether  real 
or  personal,  and  Includes  stock  in  any  txx- 
pcMration,  any  evidence  of  indebtedness  of 
any  corporation,  and  any  interest  in  a  Joint 
venture  or  partnership. 

Section  303(a)  reads: 

Effective  three  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  it  is  unlawful  for  any 
person  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  In  the 
production  of  crude  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products— 

(1)  who  possesses  a  major  market  share 
to  buy,  acquire,  hold,  own  or  control  In  any 
manner  whatsoever  any  asset  of  any  other 
energy  company  in  the  United  States. 

"Assets"  are  defined  as  any  property, 
real  or  personal,  as  I  have  already  read. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  he  has  referred  to  the  briefing  paper 
that  I  put  out  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa must  be  using  the  same  briefing 
paper  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
put  out.  We  went  through  all  these  spe- 
cific questions  about  45  minutes  ago; 
they  were  almost  identical. 

But  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  problems 
are  troublesome  to  our  colleagues  equally 
on  this  issue.  We  have  answered. 

I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  a  question  of 
ambiguity  in  this,  either  in  the  intention 
or  the  language.  As  I  mentioned  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Louisiana,  if 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  or  any  other  inter- 
ested .>arty.  has  any  language  which  can 
make  it  more  specific,  more  precise,  to 
carry  forward  what  we  understand  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  language,  which  the 
Treasury  Department  has  agreed  to  be 
their  understanding,  which  says  that  it 
will  only  apply  to  those  particular  ven- 
tures which  are  outside  of  oil  or  natural 
gas  activities,  we  will  be  glad  to  in- 
clude it. 

We  would  be  glad  to  work  that  out 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and 
we  would  be  particularly  glad  to  work  It 
out  if  we  could  get  his  support  and  en- 
dorsement for  the  proposal. 

Though  the  language  is  complex,  the 
intent  is  clear.  If  it  is  a  technical  ques- 
tion, we  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
clear  it  up.  If  there  is  another  pr(rt>lem 
that  bothers  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, we  will  Just  have  to  take  our 
chances. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  we  tried 
in  our  presentation — Senator  Hollings 
and  I— and  in  our  dialogue  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  to  review  that  par- 
ticular language  and  develop  the  legis- 
lative history  very  precisely.  I  suppose 
that  In  terms  of  the  language,  there 
could  be  alteration  or  change  or  some 
words  to  make  It  more  precise.  There  Is 
always  that  possibility,  and  that  has  ex- 
isted since  the  days  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 


If  the  Senator  wants  to  offer  some  lan- 
guage, I  will  be  glad  to  consider  it,  to 
carry  forward  our  very  clear  intent. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  appreciate  the  an- 
swer. I  certainly  disagree.  I  think  the 
wording  Is  ambiguous,  as  the  Senator 
agrees  it  is. 

It  does  provide,  for  example,  that  if  a 
major  oil  company,  one  of  the  20  largest, 
could  not  engage  in  contractual  relation- 
ships with — - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  an  additional  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  one  of  the  20  largest  would  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  con- 
tractual relationships  with  companies 
which  are  engaged  in  the  drilling  of  oil 
and  are  engaged  in  the  producing  of 
oil. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  not 
stating  correctly  either  the  Intention 
or,  more  precisely,  what  the  language  of 
the  amendment  states.  There  would  be 
no  such  bar  as  the  Senator  has  described. 
There  would  be  absolutely  no  kind  of 
limitation  in  the  various  Joint  ventures 
in  oil  or  natural  gas  outside  the  existing 
antitrust  law.  Obviously,  those  still  are 
in  effect.  But  there  would  be  otherwise 
no  limitation,  prohibition,  or  elimination 
of  such  ventures  so  long  as  they  did  not 
move  Into  fields  other  than  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas.  I  am  gl£ul  to  ma^  that  as  pre- 
cise as  I  possibly  can. 

Again  I  challenge  my  good  friend  to 
supply  language,  if  that  is  the  trouble- 
some aspect.  I  do  feel  that  the  Senator 
is  troubled  by  other  factors,  however. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  troubled  by 
other  factors,  and  I  think  one  or  two 
words  are  not  going  to  provide  too  much 
improvement  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  think  there  is  an  Intent  that  the 
Senator  has  that  is  not  conveyed  by  the 
language  he  has.  and  I  was  bringing  this 
to  his  attention.  I  am  glad  to  get  his 
comments,  and  I  appreciate  them  very 
much. 

One  thing  that  should  not  be  over- 
locked  by  those  who  are  considering  this 
amendment  is  that  it  is  going  to  prevent 
many  of  the  20  largest  companies  from 
engaging  In  other  areas  of  energy  In 
which  they  have  an  Interest,  In  which 
they  have  great  knowledge.  For  example, 
the  drilling  of  wells  is  involved  in  geo- 
thermal development.  The  largest  com- 
panies which  have  a  familiarity  with 
and  a  knowledge  of  drilling  of  oil  wells 
obviously  have  a  knowledge  In  the  area 
of  geothermal  energy,  which  woidd 
mean  that  this  perhaps  would  discrimi- 
nate against  their  continued  entry  Into 
other  fields  of  endeavor  where  energy  is 
related. 

This  is  going  to  deprive  the  energy- 
business  of  a  great  deal  of  expertise  and 
of  much  Interest,  and  someone  will  have 
to  fill  this  vacuum.  Is  it  going  to  be  filled 
by  the  Federal  Government,  or  Is  it  going 
to  be  filled  by  other  companlas  which  do 
not  have  the  knowledge  and  expertise  In 
these  areas  but  which  will  be  more  or  less 
forced  to  enter? 


So  I  do  not  think  that  w6  are  neces- 
sarily going  to  be  using  the  talent  that 
is  available  hi  this  country  to  develop  as 
quickly  as  we  can  the  ultimate  energy 
resources,  if  this  bill  were  to  become 
law.  It  would  deprive  the  entry  of  Itnowl- 
edgeable  concerns  and  luiowledgeable 
people  into  areas  of  great  interest  today. 
into  the  alternate  energy  fields. 

As  we  look  at  various  alternate  fields, 
such  as  coal,  nuclear,  geothermal,  and 
solar,  we  can  see  that  some  of  the  20 
largest  companies  have  entered  these 
fields,  generally  in  a  rather  small  way. 
For  example,  they  have  patents  In  cer- 
tain areas.  In  coal  research,  for  exam- 
ple, they  have  developed  many  more  pat- 
ents than  the  non-oil-owned  companies, 
showing  that  there  is  a  real  Interest  and 
a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  oil  com- 
panies to  develop  hitelligently  the  sources 
of  energy. 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  do  not  have  the 
interest  in  expanding  the  total  energy 
industry,  which  is  so  greatly  needed,  as 
we  have  In  tearing  apart  sonle  of  the 
larger  companies,  on  the  imfounded  pre- 
text that  they  are  anticompetitive,  that 
they  deny  competition.  There  has  been 
no  proof  of  this.  I  would  like  to  see  such 
proof.  *l 

So  far  as  power  concentration  is  con- 
cerned, I  know  that  the  power  concen- 
tration of  the  energy  companies,  of  the 
oil  companies,  of  the  large  ones,  is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  average 
manufacturer,  not  as  great  in  compari- 
son with  the  power  concentration  of 
those  in  data  processing,  aircraft,  and 
many  others,  including  autos,  by  a  long 
^ot. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  thhik  we  have  a 
bill  here  which  does  not  dedicate  itself 
to  the  goal  of  increasing  the  energy  for 
this  Nation,  but  rather,  to  the  more  nar- 
row, very  important  matter  of  disman- 
tling our  large  companies.  I  think  If 
this  is  going  to  be  pursued,  it  should  be 
done  with  very  detailed  hearings.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  been  engaged  In  this  today.  I  have 
been  on  a  subcommittee  which  has  looked 
into  the  matter  In  10  meetings  and  I 
know  that  It  is  a  very  complicated  mat- 
ter. I  think  it  is  very  difllcult  to  know 
Just  where  it  might  end  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  a 
memorandum  and  a  telegram  relating  to 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MoKOAN  8rAin.i:T  tt  Co.,  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y..  October  22, 1975. 
Hon.  Dewxt  Bartlett, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 

We  understand  that  today  the  Senate  will 
be  considering  legislation  relating  to  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  dismemberment  of  the 
oU  indvistry.  Our  firm  has  played  a  major  role 
in  financing  the  gnuwth  of  this  important  in- 
dustry and  we  believe  that  you  and  your 
coUeaguee  in  the  Senate  should  know  that, 
in  our  judgment,  passage  of  the  proposed 
legislation  will  serloxisly  impair  the  ablUty 
of  most  companies  Involved  in  the  oU  busi- 
ness to  attract  the  capital  necessary  to  fi- 
nance the  growth  that  Is  required  to  reach 
our  national  goals  of  energy  self-eufflclency. 
In  addition,  we  beUeve  that  the  negative 
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of  many  elements  of  our  society 
to  tb*  piiMgi  of  UiMe  i>rofK>Mls  could  have 
Mflons  ImpllcmtUMu  for  tta«  rvcovery  in  our 
•oaoomy  which  Is  stlU  early  in  Its  dev«loD- 
■Mnt  andthwefore  rulnerable. 

^^  Pt>  Ton  and  your  colleagues  to  defeat 
ttaw  two  amwHtments.  The  baste  with  which 
•^'•T  I**'*  bssn  considered  has  not  done  Jus- 
tlea  to  what  is  a  »«ry  complex  issue,  with 
broad  implications  for  our  country. 

,       FSAKK  A.  Prmo, 

Chairman. 


Tblbcsam  fkom  C.  M.  8PAHB,  CHAnxAK  or 
TBS  Bosis,  The  arAMSABo  On-  CoMPAirr, 
0H»,  to  SfeMATOB  Baktlbtt,  Datb  Oc- 
Tons  23.  107S 

D««»  SnrAToa  Bastlett:  Amendments 
vbJeb  would  dismember  the  oU  industry  are 
'"♦'•'^^'•'t  for  roll  caU  votes  (mi  Wednesday 
Oetobar  aa,  1B75. 

TTia  Standard  OU  Company  (Ohio)  ezpecte 
to  eomplete  a  »l.7fi  billion  private  place- 
ment financing  in  mid-November.  This  fl- 
MBClng  wUl  be  the  key  arrangement  in 
Boblo  s  program  of  financing  construction  of 
the  Trans  Alaskan  Pipeline  System.  It  will  be 
y  largsat  In  the  history  of  American  in- 
ttutry  as  is  this  pipeline  project.  No  one 
today  dottbU  the  Importance  of  this  project 
to  the  country. 

Z  strongly  feel  that  Senate  passage  of 
Mtber  hotlaontal  or  vertical  divestiture  legis- 
ttnotx  would  deUy  the  completion  of  this 
complex  financing  arrangement,  would  deUy 
oar  actual  reealpt  ot  monies  being  borrowed 
and  thus  could  deUy  the  completion  of  the 
pipeUne  pcojeet. 

^SohJo  and  the  other  companies  in  the  proj- 
•ctw* doing evwythlng possible  to buUd  thU 
p^tflM  to  bring  Alaskan  crude  oU  into  the 
U&  mwgy  supply.  We  need  help  from  the 
Congraas  and  not  further  obstacles. 

W#  apprselata  your  support  and  want  you 
to  hava  this  additional  Information. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atw's 5 mlnutohave  expired. 

Ito.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Tlie  Senator  from 
MMWThiiaette  has  yielded  2  mhiutes  to 
?*lL***^  take  my  2  mtoutes  to  respond 
to  two  poinU  that  have  been  raised:  No. 
1,  that  It  requires  an  oil  company  to  own 
a  coal  (xwnpany  to  raise  the  capital  to  ex- 
plore and  develop  new  coal  reserves, 
o  L5^  ''**°  duihlng  hearings  In  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  on  the  issue 
of  horlaontal  divestiture.  I  can  make 
"•■•two  points,  not  by  what  Senator 
KniwDT  might  say,  or  myself  or  any- 
body else,  but  right  out  of  the  mouths  of 
ue  oil  companies  themselves.  The  vice 
lavsident  of  Sohlo  appeared  at  my  hear- 
to»«   yesterday,    in   response   to   some 
vamacoa,  he  stated  that  the  Old  Ben 
Ooal    Co.,    which    had    been    acquired 
by  Sohlo.  is  now  being  used  as  security 
to  borrow  money  to  make  additional  cap- 
ital opendltures  and  pay  operating  costs 
for  Soblo's  participation  in  the  Alaska 
Pipdlne.  He  claimed  that  Sohlo  was  hav- 
ing it  both  ways— that  S(riiio  was  using 
OM  Ben  Coal  Co.  revenues  to  subsidize 
Sohlo  and  Old  Ben  was  usinc  Sohio's 
flnaneial  baeUnc  to  borrow  money. 

He  also  said  that  coal  companies  tradi- 
tlnnelly  and  this  is  stiU  true— take 
their  emtracto  with  the  utiuty  com- 
paniM  to  the  banks  and  borrow  money  on 
the  eontracte.  nierels  not  one  ounce  of 
•lidflnee  that  a  coal  company  with 
prami  niervas  needs  aa  oil  company  to 
■etOnaneinc.  Tliey  get  along  bettor  with- 
out an  oacompaaj. 


The  second  point  I  want  to  make  goes 
to  the  heart  of  this  legislatim  and  the 
real  reason  this  is  needed.  The  vice  presi- 
dent of  Continental  OU  Co.  testified,  and 
it  is  in  the  hearing  record,  in  answer  to 
a  question  that  I  asked  of  him.  I  said. 
"Would  you  ever  allow  your  coal  sub- 
sidiary to  undersell  your  oil  subsidiary 
on  a  Btu  equivalent  basis?" 

The  thrust  of  his  answer  was,  "Of 
course  not;  we  would  be  ridiculous  to  do 
so." 

And  he  is  right.  He  would  have  to  be 
crazy  or  have  bad  business  Judgment  to 
order  one  of  his  subsidiaries  to  compete 
and  undersell  another  subsidiary. 

That  is  why  we  need  legislation  like 
this.  That  is  the  whole  basis  of  it 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  some  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  desire? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  inferring  that  Sohio  did  some- 
thing wrong.  The  Alaska  pipeline  was  the 
biggest  financing  effort  ever  undertaken 
on  Wall  Street.  Fbr  them  to  have  an  as- 
set and  not  throw  the  asset  in  the  pot 
when  they  go  to  borrow  money  is  ab- 
solutely ridiculous.  They  obviously  had  to 
do  that. 

I  think  the  whole  issue  of  horizontal 
divestiture  is  an  issue  of  conglomerates. 
We  get  an  oil  company  that  acts  like  a 
conglomerate  and  picks  up  assets  In  an 
area  it  knows  something  about,  which  is 
energy— and  that  is  a  strong  dictum  in 
bushiess:  You  invest  in  things  you  know 
something  about,  you  do  not  invest  in 
things  you  do  not  know  about 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  he  will  share  the  time 
with  me.  Time  is  precious. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  do  not  have  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  is  re- 
mahihig,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  4  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  17  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  Uie  Senator  from 
Arizona  yield  to  me  5  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  this  colloquy? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  was  not  implyhig 
that  there  is  anything  Ulegal  about  using 
tile  Old  Ben  Coal  Co.  as  a  basis  for  fi- 
nancing a  pipeUne.  What  I  said  was  that 
the  argument  used  by  those  opposhig  this 
amendment  is  that  only  the  oil  com- 
panies can  raise  the  capital  for  coal 
exploration.  ^^ 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thhik  that  there  may 
be  some  merit  hi  that,  for  the  shnple 
fact  that  the  Ihiancial  companies  are 
hiclined  to  lend  money  to  people  who 
know  something  about  what  they  are 
dotog.  The  reason  people  move  horizon- 
tally in  the  energy  field  Is  that  they  know 
something  about  that  area. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  Senator  was 
saying  that  the  coal  companies  couW  not 
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raise  money  before  they  were  acquired 
by  oil  companies. 

Vit.  GRAVEL.  I  tWnk  the  fact  that  the 
oil  companies  have  a  larger  finan^^ai 
base  does  permit  fiexibiUty.  Tliat  is  one 
of  the  things  about  our  society:  As  you 
get  bigger,  it  is  easier  to  borrow  money 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Raishig  money  for 
what? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  finish.  There- 
fore, a  company  can  compete  more  fa- 
vorably, not  because  it  has  extra  talent 
but  because  it  has  easier  access  to  capi- 
tal. If  the  Senator  can  find  a  way  to 
obviate  that,  I  think  there  may  be  some 
social  reason  for  doing  that. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  To  raise  money  for 
what?  So  they  can  go  and  do  other 
things? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  for  the  activity  in 
question  and  for  activities  attendant  on 
their  ownership.  This  is  why  conglomer- 
ates came  into  being— as  they  put  to- 
gether  their   massive  empires,   it  was 
easier  for  them  to  go  out  and  get  capital. 
What  the  Senator  is  doing  in  divestiture 
is  making  it  more  difficult  to  get  capital. 
He  may  have  an  argument  with  re- 
spect to  efficiency.  I  do  not  think  that 
has  been  pursued  in  sufficient  depth.  I  do 
not  know  the  answer.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body hi  this  room  knows  the  answer  as 
to  what  will  happen  when  we  decrease 
size.  I  think  we  have  taken  it  as  a  given 
that  because  it  is  big,  it  works  better  for 
society.  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  that 
given  any  more,  but  I  do  not  have  facts 
to  the  contrary.  I  do  know  what  is  a 
given  in  our  financial  sector,  and  that  is 
that  the  bigger  you  are.  the  easier  it  is  to 
borrow  money  and  the  cheaper  you  ac- 
quire the  money.  Society  is  replete  with 
examples  of  that. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  No  matter  what  else 
happens  to  that  society,  no  matter  that 
it  puts  an  end  to  competition  between  oil 
and  coal,  between  oil  and  uranium,  or 
between  oil  and  geothermal— is  tiiat 
what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  hope  my  colleague  will 
come  forward  with  one  oimce  of  proof 
where  a  company  has  acted  in  a  way 
that  is  not  in  its  financial  interest. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  is  not  the  issue. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes,  it  is.  The  Senator 
IS  implying  that  because  there  are  oil 
companies  which  went  into  the  coal  busi- 
ness, they  thwarted  their  coal  activities. 
That  is  not  so.  I  thought  it  was  encourag- 
ing when  Mobil  went  into  solar.  We  have 
been  beating  our  brains  out,  trying  to  get 
somebody  to  go  hito  solar  energy,  and 
when  Mobil  went  in,  I  knew  that  now, 
something  was  going  to  happen,  because 
Mobil  had  the  know-how  to  do  it. 

The  Senator  wants  somebody  to  come 
m  from  scrateh,  to  start  behind  the  power 
curve.  That  may  have  social  value.  I  am 
pr^ared  to  grant  that.  But  he  cannot 
prove  that  one  way  or  the  other,  as  he 
cannot  prove  on  this  floor  any  instances 
where  an  oil  company,  in  holding  ura- 
nium or  in  holding  coal  or  geothermal, 
acted  to  thwart  those  alternate  sources 
of  energy  to  improve  their  oil  position. 
He  cannot  prove  that  He  has  to  prove 
that  to  make  the  case  for  this  amend- 
ment 

Me.  ABOUREZK.  I  never  alleged  that 
I  alleged  tliat  what  tiiey  would  do  Is  end 
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the  price  competition.  That  is  exactiy 
what  they  have  said  they  will  do.  That  is 
exactiy  what  they  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Prove  it  Do  not  make 
statements  here:  prove  it 

Mr.  ABOURE25K.  Why  not  use  the  tes- 
timony of  the  vice  president  of  Conti- 
nental Oil? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  just  recited 
that  I  am  familiar  with  Continental's 
structure. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  will  say  another 
thing. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Wait  a  minute.  Let  the 
Senator  show  me  a  case  where  one  part 
of  the  corporate  Continental  structure 
thwarted  the  development  of  another 
part.  Show  me  where  they  kept  coal  in 
the  groimd  where  they  could  have  made 
a  buck  selling  coal.  Put  it  before  this  body 
right  now;  either  put  up  or  shut  up. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  is  not  the  issue 
at  all. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  the  issue.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Is  the  Senator 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Wait  a  minute.  What  is 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  if  not  to 
cut  unfair  competition?  The  Senator  is 
implying  that  oil  ccHnpanies  grab  solar 
devel<q>ment,  coal  development  and  geo- 
thermal, and  go  hide  it  in  a  dark  closet. 
They  do  not  do  that  If  the  Senator  says 
tiiey  do  that,  he  should  prove  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  up.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  tlie  Senator  yield 
me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  give  him  5  more  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  a  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  have  1  minute. 

The  only  thing  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  ia  doing  is  arguing  some  other 
amoidment.  He  Is  not  arguing  this 
amendment,  because  what  he  is  saying 
has  nothing  to  do  with  horizontal  divesti- 
ture. 

I  used  to  worry  about  the  oil  companies 
controlling  solar  energy,  and  I  think  we 
can  drop  that  out  of  this  amendment  or 
the  legislation,  because  they  are  not  going 
to  be  too  much  interested  in  solar  energy, 
because  they  have  not  yet  figured  out  a 
way  to  get  a  lock  on  the  supply  of  it.  They 
only  want  into  those  energy  areas  where 
they  can  lock  up  the  supply.  How  are 
they  going  to  cage  the  Sun  in?  There  is 
no  way  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ai'izona  yield  1  minute  so  I  may  an- 
swer that? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  1  minute  for  the 
answer. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  the  oil  com- 
panies, as  soon  as  solar  gets  popular,  will 
get  into  that  over  their  heads.  In  fact,  oil 
companies  have  been  in  the  Sun  busi- 
ness and  in  the  whole  solar  business,  be- 
cause that  is  exactly  what  oil  is.  It  was 
done  by  nature  through  the  Sun.  That  Is 
what  it  is  all  about.  That  is  something 
they  are  very  expert  in  and  the  Senator 
just  does  not  want  them  to  do  that  any 
more. 

There  may  be  good  reasons  for  that. 
There  may  be  good  social  gain  to  what 
tile.  Senator  wante  to  do,  but  he  has  not 
proved  that,  one  way  or  the  other,  and 


has  not  proved  they  have  done  anything 
wrong.  He  just  has  a  meat  ax  out  here 
that  he  is  throwing  at  the  wall  on  purely 
emotional  grounds.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  some 
time  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How.mUch  time  do  we 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  2  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  have  some  information  on  a  very 
narrow  subject,  uranium  milling  capacity 
that.  I  think,  would  be  important.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  obviously 
wants  to  maintain  competition  between 
energy  forms. 

To  show  that  dwindling  competition,  a 
questionnaire  which  was  sent  out  to  the 
major  petroleum  companies  has  been 
analyzed  and  shows  that  95  percent  of 
the  uranium  milling  c«4>acity  is  either  in 
the  hands  of  the  petroleum  companies  or 
companies  which  have  a  common  direc- 
tor. The  remaining  5  percent  Is  owned  by 
Utah  International  which,  in  turn,  owns 
a  peti-oleum  compcmy,  and  by  TVA  which 
is  in  a  joint  venture  with  Federal  Re- 
sources, an  owner  of  coal  property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  is  all  I  want  to 
say. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICESl.  How 
many  minutes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  are  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  there  is  a 
fundamental  issue  involved  here  that 
does  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  energy 
question. 

I  have  to  concur  with  those  who  feel 
that  the  big  companies  with  access  to 
capital  can  do  more  to  produce  various 
forms  oi  energy  in  this  country  than  if 
we  f  oirced  divestiture  and  bndce  them  up 
into  smaller  companies. 

But  aside  from  the  energy  question,  the 
fundamental  issue  is.  Is  not  this  a  har- 
binger of  legislation  that  might  come 
along  in  the  future  that  would  result  hi 
the  breakup  of  the  corporate  structure 
in  the  United  States? 

There  are  many  men  dedicated  to  the 
breakup  of  the  corporate  structure  in  the 
United  States  who,  apparently,  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  bigness  is  bad. 
I  think  historically  it  has  been  proven 
otherwise.  I  think  that  bigness  has  been 
good  for  this  coimtry. 

The  fact  that  we  have  had  big  cor- 
porate giants  has  given  us  the  capital, 
the  technology,  the  productivity  that 
have  made  us  the  most  productive  Na- 
tion in  the  world,  the  most  technologi- 
cally advanced  Nation  in  the  world,  and 
the  Nation  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living. 


Purtheimore,  Mr.  President,  should 
this  trend  toward  tr>-ing  to  break  up  the 
corporate  structure  in  the  United  States 
continue,  and  should  it  be  successful,  we 
will  find  ourselves  unable  to  compete  in 
the  world  marketplace  with  the  other 
major  industrialized  nations  which  do 
not  atomize  their  business  organizations 
and  their  manufacturing  concerns. 

It  is  a  little  bit  bemusing  to  me  to  see 
that  those  who  advocate  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  dismemberment  of  major 
corporations  in  this  country  are  not  will- 
ing to  support  the  same  thing  for  orga- 
nized labor.  What  is  the  most  powerful 
single  segment  of  society  in  this  economy 
of  ours?  It  is  organized  labor.  Organized 
labor  is  combined  both  horizontally  and 
vertically.  But  if  we  made  any  attempt 
to  break  them  up,  the  very  people  who 
wanted  to  destroy  the  corporate  struc- 
ture in  this  country  would  vote  against 
us. 

Organized  labor  operates  behind  a 
statu torj'  wall  of  protection.  Big  business 
operates  within  the  strictures  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  which,  if  energetically  and 
conscientiously  enforced  in  this  country, 
prevent  abuse,  administered  pricing,  and 
noncompetitive  practices. 

But  nothing,  nothing,  stands  in  tiie 
way  of  the  anticompetitive  practices  of  l\ 
organized  labor,  which  can  both  demand 
and  get  wages  and  benefits  that  have  no  |l 
relationship  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, no  relationship  to  increases  in 
productivity. 

Usually  wage  negotiations  are  accom- 
panied by  shorter  working  hours  and 
more  anachronistic  work  rules  that  re- 
duce productivity. 

If  we  reaUy  want  to  get  competitive  in 
this  country  why  do  we  not  break  up  the 
vertical  aind  horizontal  organization  of 
organized  labor  so  that  labor  will  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace  as  does  every- 
body else?  I  find  this  proposal  to  be  the 
height  of  hypocrisy  and  a  cruel  hoax  on 
the  American  peoide. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  tiie 
Senator  jrleldsome  time  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  we  have  a 
minute  and  a  half  left,  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICESi.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  left 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  afraid  we  are  beginning  to  compare 
apples  and  oranges.  There  is  nobody  here 
on  the  fioor  who  is  opposed  to  big  busi- 
ness. I  like  big  business.  It  has  flourished 
in  this  counti-y.  All  we  are  saying  here 
with  this  amendment  is  that  energy  is 
tiie  life  blood  and  muscle  of  our  economy, 
and  if  you  put  every  source  of  our  energy 
into  the  hands  of  a  selected  few.  what 
are  you  going  to  do?  You  are  going  to 
suffocate  the  economy  of  this  country, 
and  that  Is  what  we  are  trjing  to  avoid. 

We  are  not  stopping  the  Mobil  Oil  Co. 
from  buying  the  Red  Sox  or  the  Cincin- 
nati team,  after  tonight's  game.  We  are 
not  saying  that  We  are  only  saying  you 
cannot  buy  up  all  the  uranium,  you  can- 
not buy  up  all  the  geothermal.  you  can- 
not buy  up  all  the  wind,  you  cannot  bu>' 
up  all  the  solar  because  then  yoii  put  all 
of  our  energy  into  a  few  very  selected 
hands,  and  they  will  crucify  the  consum-  , 
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en  of  America.  That  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  ayold. 

If  yoa  want  bigness  all  we  say  Is  di- 
versify but  do  not  grab  everjrttilng  so  that 
you  can  sufTocate  the  American  ecoaomy, 
and  that  is  all  we  are  trying  to  prevent 
here. 

Iliere  Is  a  big  baU  game  here  tonight. 
It  is  tbe  deciding  game,  and  if  the  Exxon 
Co.  wants  to  buy  the  Red  Sox  or  the 
Cincinnati  team,  let  them  do  it.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  amandment  that  pre- 
vents It.  But.  goodness  gracious,  do  not 
let  them  buy  up  all  of  the  sources  of 
energy  because  tf^ou  do  the  American 
public  Is  going  to  end  up  behind  the 
el^it  bAll.  and  that  is  all  this  amend- 
ment is  about,  and  I  hope  it  passes. 

ICr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senate  yUid  to  me? 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Tes.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senates  If  I  have  any  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  How  much  time  is  remain- 
taig7 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  any  more  time?  Did  I  talk  for  a 
minute  and  a  half? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Casb)  .  Thirty  seconds. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  yield  30  seconds. 
Ur.  FANNIN.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  and  then  yield  to  the 
BenatM'  from  Alaska.  Two  minutes.  How 
nany  minutes  are  there  remaining? 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
ites  remaining. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  TOWER  I  am  delisted  that  the 
Senator  trom  Rhode  Island  does  not  ob- 
ect  to  the  oil  companies  acquiring  non- 
tenerlc  baslness  endeavors  such  as  the 
iOBkm  Red  Sox.  I  think  a  better  invest- 
lamt   would    be   the   Dallas    Cowboys. 
Laufl^ter.l 
Mr.   PASTORE.    Not   after   tonight's 

I  fame.      

Mr.  TOWER.  However.  I  am  afraid  his 
hlnklng  is  not  consonant  with  others  be- 
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I  ause  I  have  heard  the  major  oil  com 
]  lanied  damned  roundly  on  the  Senate 
1  loor  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
t  «qulred  nongenerlc  industries. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  big  business 
la  not  resulted  in  the  American  people 
lavlng  a  paucity  of  energy.  Quite  the 
I  ontrary,  we  have  had  a  surfeit  of  cheap 
(  nergy  for  so  long  we  have  been  spoiled. 
^  Then  the  Arabs  came  along  and  were 
)  Ue  to  undersell  American  industry  we 
]  uahed  to  buy  Arabian  oil.  We  abandoned 
1  lie  American  Industry. 

That  $1  Arab  oil  looked  great.  But  some 
( f  us  saw  what  was  coming;  some  of 
3  ou  did  not,  and  you  got  yourselves  de- 
]  endent  on  that  %l  oil.  Now,  all  of  a  sud- 
( en  It  Is  $13.50  oil,  and  now  you  want 
1 »  Uame  American  Industry  for  it  The 
imerlcan  oil  industry  did  well  by  its 
I  eople  until  the  requirements  outstripped 
\  hat  we  could  produce,  and  these 
iBQuirements  were  partially  due  to  ttie 
1  let  that  the  Arabs  dumped  their  oil  on 
1  M  American  market.  Things  were  fine 
^  hlle  the  price  was  right,  but  now  it  Is 
I  ot  ^lat  it  was  and  in  an  effort  to  place 
t  le  Uame  somewhere,  you  want  to 
f  nlah  ttie  (dl  industry  in  this  country. 


This  Is  <me  heck  of  a  way,  BCr.  President, 
to  generate  additional  domestic  produc- 
tion of  a  f  ueL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Just  briefly,  let  me  state 
that  there  may  be  a  social  benefit  to  the 
whole  divestiture  issue. 

But  it  seems  odd  that  we  would  move 
on  divestiture  horizontaUy  in  an  industry 
which  is  not  nearly  as  culpable  as  most 
other  industries  in  tiiis  country.  I  think 
the  reason  we  see  that  taking  place  is 
because  of  an  emotional  reaction  against 
oil  companies. 

C<Hnpoimd  this  with  the  simple  fact 
that  we  are  in  an  energy  ciisls,  and  we 
see  this  is  no  time  to  take  large  amounts 
of  capital  out  of  the  various  areas  that 
can  solve  that  crisis. 

That  would  be  the  impact  of  a  divesti- 
ture amendment,  whether  it  is  horizontal 
or  vertical.  That  would  be  a  mistake,  an 
economic  mistake. 

What  we  should  do  is  look  very  deeply, 
through  a  committee  process,  into  the 
whole  problem  of  divestiture,  or  hor- 
izontal integration,  not  only  dealing  with 
the  oil  industry,  but  dealing  with  all 
forms  of  conglomerates. 

I  think  Congres  has  only  scratched  the 
surface.  We  are  addressing  the  matter  in 
the  area  of  our  economy  where  there  is 
the  least  culpability  and  we  are  doing  it 
on  the  basis  of  emotion,  which  will  do 
vital  harm  to  what  Americans  want  to 
see  now,  and  that  is  for  Congress  to  make 
some  inroads  in  solving  the  energy 
crisis. 

This  is  going  to  be  totally  counter- 
productive. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Case).  Three  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  sit- 
uation on  the  floor  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped into  an  understanding  that  we 
are  going  in  all  directions,  or  trying  to 
go  in  all  directions. 

This  is  a  natural  gas  deregulation  bill. 
This  does  not  pertain  to  other  matters 
such  as  the  divestiture  of  the  oil  com- 
panies and  what  happens  whether  it  is 
horizontal  or  vertical. 

We  have  an  important  assignment.  We 
have  a  cliance  to  get  a  bill  through  that 
will  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  regard  to 
this  energy  shortage.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  others  have  stated 
that  we  must  get  this  through  and.  cer- 
tainly, I  am  sure  that  if  he  had  his  choice 
he  would  not  want  to  place  a  barrier  in 
the  path  of  this  bill  being  successfully 
brought  to  the  House  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  is  what 
we  can  do  now  to  see  that  this  bill  takes 
another  step  forward.  We  can  say  all  we 
want  to  about  what  is  happening  as  far 
as  the  oil  companies  are  concerned.  We 
can  debate  whether  or  not  they  are 
doing  a  good  Job.  Certainly,  we  know 
they  have  done  more  than  any  other  oil 
companies  in  other  nations  of  the  world. 
We  know  they  are  doing  a  tremendous 
Job  in  other  energy  fields,  and  when  we 
talk  about  geothermal.  coal  gasification. 


liquefaction,  whatever  we  are  talking 
about,  who  is  taking  the  lead?  The  oil 
companies. 

I  am  not  fighting  for  the  oil  com- 
panies, but  I  say,  let  us  recognize 
realities.  We  must  go  forward  with  the 
development  of  the  energy  program. 
They  have  the  expertise,  the  knowledge 
the  background.  Why  should  we  put  a 
barrier  in  their  path?  Why  is  it  not  right 
that  we  go  forward  and  cooperate  and 
coordinate  efforts  with  them?  That 
would  be  far  better  than  saying  that  we 
do  not  want  to  develop  this  energy,  or 
solar  energy,  or  the  geothermal. 

They  are  helping  development  of  all 
those  resources.  They  are  going  forward 
more  than  any  other  industry,  far  more, 
with  the  geothermal  because  they  do 
have  the  expertise.  They  know  how  to 
drill  wells  and  that  is  the  main  factor 
involved.  The  seismic  information 
needed,  all  the  different  details  of  going 
after  geothermal  wells  are  very  similar 
to  going  after  an  oil  well  except  it  is  more 
complicated. 

But  th«r  have  studied  and  worked  out 
the  expertise.  Now  we  are  going  to  say, 
"No.  we  don't  want  you  .to  do  that." 

We  have  some  companies  that  have 
been  highly  successful.  I  feel  we  know 
they  have  done  more  than  any  otiier 
coimtry  in  the  world  knows  on  geo- 
thermal. 

We  are  doing  more  as  far  as  solar  is 
concerned,  we  are  doing  more  as  far  as 
coal  gasification  is  concerned,  and  de- 
velopment of  our  oil  shale,  and  this  is 
being  done  principally  through  the 
expertise  of  the  oil  Industry. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  >^at  there  are  three  alter- 
natives for  America's  energy  future.  We 
can  allow  a  small  number  of  huge  energy 
conglomerates  to  have  increasing  control 
over  our  energy  future.  These  amoebic 
conglomerates  would  simply  dictate  na- 
tional energy  policy,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  A  second  choice  is  nationaliza- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  would 
step  into  the  industry  "for  the  benefit 
of  the  people"  and  run  energy  with  all 
the  efiBciency  it  runs  the  post  office.  Both 
of  these  alternatives  are  unpalatable. 

A  third  alternative,  and  by  far  the 
most  acceptable,  is  to  take  a  step  closer 
to  the  free  market  situation  where  rela- 
tively unrestrained  competition  guaran- 
tees maximimi  results  and  efficiency.  The 
Kennedy-Rollings  amendment  takes  the 
necessary  first  step  by  limiting  control 
over  energy  production  and  development. 
The  amendment  simply  states  that  only 
the  largest  oil  companies  must  give  up 
their  holdings  of  coal,  uranium,  geo- 
thermal, solar  or  any  other  energy  com- 
pany, reserve  or  production  faclllly.  Be- 
cause of  the  dependent  relationship 
between  crude  oil  production  and  nat- 
ural gas  production,  this  amendment 
does  not  affect  natural  gas.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  20  largest  companies 
engaged  in  the  production  of  crude 
petroleum  or  petroleum  products:  First, 
caimot  acquire  any  assets  of  any  other 
energy  company  in  the  United  States, 
and  second,  cannot  have  interlocking 
directorates.  In  a  word,  the  amendment 
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provides  for  greater  competition  between 
products  and  their  substitute  fuel 
sources.  In  so  doing,  the  imdue  Influence 
of  these  largest  oil  companies  over  our 
energy  future  is  curtailed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  particular 
oil  company  Is  guilty  of  wrmgdolng; 
growth  Is  nbt  Illegal.  There  is  no  evidence 
(A  a  giant  energy  conspiracy.  Rather 
than  the  Individual  single  cases,  it  is  the 
totality  of  all  the  individual  partnerships 
and  joint  venture  arrangements  which 
stifles  healthy  competition  in  the  en- 
ergy industry.  Dr.  John  Wilson,  a  widely 
quoted  economist  formerly  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  says  it  well: 

It  Is  not  necessarily  the  case  that  any  sin- 
gle one  of  the  thousands  of  Joint  yentxjre  ar- 
rangements which  constitute  so  much  of 
the  petroleum  industry  In  Itself  undermines 
workable  competition  between  the  Joint  ven- 
ture partners.  Nor  would  It  be  correct  to  con- 
clude merely  from  their  existence  that  Joint 
venture  interties  are  necessarily  collusive 
arrangements  consciotisly  aimed  at  restrain- 
ing competitive  conduct.  Rather  It  is  the 
totality  of  all  the  individual  partnerships 
which  constitutes  the  petroleum  Industry's 
imlque  form  of  structural  integration.  Re- 
gardless of  the  specific  motives  which  may 
Justify  any  individual  combination,  because 
of  the  extensive  and  widespread  nature  of 
mutual  lnterc(»i>orate  interests  it  cannot  be 
presumed  that  the  competitive  result  will 
be  the  same  as  If  the  proprietary  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  each  firm  were  inde- 
pendent of  and  CMnpetltlvely  opposed  lo  the 
■elf  Interest  of  the  other  market  participants. 
Whether  or  not  one  believes  that  certain 
combinations  constitute  collusive  restraints 
of  trade,  when  the  entire  mosaic  is  viewed 
in  context,  the  extent  to  which  the.se  Inter- 
k)cks  dominate  the  Industry's  structure  Is 
undeniable. 

At  present,  major  oil  companies  have 
a  hold  on  all  forms  of  alteniative  energy 
sources.  In  addition  to  the  connection 
between  oil  and  natural  gas,  there  is  am- 
ple evidence  of  major  oil  company  in- 
volvement in  coal,  geothermal,  nuclear, 
and  oil  shale.  The  examples  which  fol- 
low are  by  no  means  exhaustive;  they 
are  merely  indicative  of  the  extent  to 
which  our  energy  destiny  is  controlled 
by  the  largest  oil  companies.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  control  which  we  must  begin 
to  curb. 

According  to  a  report  published  in  1974 
by  the  Council  on  Economic  Priorities, 
there  is  a  tremendous  concentration  of 
coal  lease  holding  among  corporations, 
m  1974.  the  top  15  leaseholders  controlled 
about  70  percent  of  all  the  land  imder 
lease.  Among  these  15  were  five  oil  com- 
panies—Ccmtluental,  Shell,  Sun  Oil, 
Gulf,  and  Arco. 

Coal  is  not  the  only  fuel  which  is  com- 
ing under  increasing  control  by  the  oil 
companies.  Oil  shale,  geothermal.  and 
nuclear  are  others.  The  bulk  of  the  oil 
shale  is  found  In  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  The  Department  of  Interior 
has  leased  thousands  of  acres  to  majrn- 
oil  companies  for  miUions  of  dollars. 
Gulf  and  Standard  of  Indiana  alone 
leased  5,120  acres  of  prime  shale  land 
for  $210,305,000  In  a  single  transaction. 

Nuclear  power  Is  also  within  the  grip 
of  the  oil  companies.  Testimony  before 
the  Senate  Anti-Trust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  revealed  that  Gulf  Oil  has 
taken  a  lead  In  this  area,  followed 
closely  by  others,  notobly  AUantic  Rfch- 


fleld.  Gulf  made  "irttat  has  peiiiaps  been 
the  largest  acqulsltloiB  to  date  vkan  tt 
purchased  General  Atomic— dhiaion  of 
G^ieral  Dynamics— -In  1967,  with  both 
fuel  core  and  reactor  production  capa- 
bility." The  subcommittee  further 
states: 

In  1970,  17  oil  companies  accounted  for 
approximately  56  percent  of  the  drilling  and 
controUed  about  48  percent  of  the  known 
low  cost  uranium  reserves,  with  approxi- 
mately 28  percent  of  the  uranium  ore  proc- 
essing capacity. 

A  Federal  Trade  Commission  staff  re- 
port concluded: 

Seven  companies  controlled  70"^o  of  low- 
cost  uranium  reserves  in  the  United  States 
in  l»7l.  Of  these  seven  companies,  four  were 
major  oil  companies  —Exxon,  Gulf,  Getty, 
and  Kerr-McQee. 

Likewise,  major  oil  comp>anies  are 
shaping  the  destiny  of  yet  another 
energy  source — geothermal  power.  Geo- 
thermal leases  are  being  snapped  up  by 
major  oil  c(xnpanies.  In  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon alone,  out  of  458  applications  for 
geothermal  leases.  73  were  tvom.  Sun 
Oil  Co.  and  Chevron  had  48. 

Finally,  major  oil  companies  have 
delved  into  solar  energy  acquisition. 
Exxon  has  purchased  the  Solar  Power 
Corp..  Mobil  bought  Tyco  Labs.  Shell 
Oil  Co.  acquired  Solar  Energy  Systems, 
and  tiie  list  continues.  Where  it  will  stop, 
I  am  unwilling  to  predict. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  major  oil  companies  are  de- 
veloping or  have  developed  close  to  an 
oligopolistic  grip  over  America's  energy 
future.  Exhaiistive  hearings  by  numer- 
ous committees  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  as  well  as  a  plethora  of  staff  re- 
ports delineate  the  extent  to  which  our 
energy  future  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
number  of  "energy  fiefdoms."  I  have 
stated  before  that  I  do  not  think  that  It 
is  in  the  counti-y's  best  Interests  to  allow 
a  few  oil  companies  to  control  every  seg- 
ment and  every  phase  of  energy  produc- 
tion and  development. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  johied  with 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Hollings  ia  this 
attempt  to  spring  from  the  hands  of  a 
few  giants  America's  energy  destiny. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  suspend.  Ilie  Senate  will  be  In  order. 
The  rollcall  will  not  proceed  imtll  the 
Senate  is  in  order  so  that  the  Members 
may  hear  their  names  and  the  clerk  hear 
their  responses. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats.  Senators  will  please  find 
their  places.  The  cleric  will  not  proceed 
until  the  Senate  is  in  order.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  please  find  his 
seat? 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (after  having  voted  Ui 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee> 
wwe  iH^sent,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"aye."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Haht).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he-would  vote  "aye." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Haht)  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stxnnis)  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illneas. 

I  fiulher  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  would  vote  "yea." 

Blr.  GREIVIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
absent  due  to  a  death  In  the  family. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  39, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 
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TKA8— 39 

I 
1 

Abouressk 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Blden 

HOUlngs 

Mnnkie 

c 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

• 

Burdiac 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

■ 

Caaa 

Inouye 

Pastore 

• 

Church 

Jackson 

PeU 

aark 

Proxmlre 

8 

Cranston 

Leahy 

RlblcoS 

CulTwr 

ICansfleld 

Rctawelker 

3 

9 

Durkin 

iCcQoTsm 

Stafford 

Hart,  Gary 

Ifclntyr* 

9 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

0 

t 

RaskeU 

Mondale 

WlUlams 

NATS— 53 

• 
■ 

Allen 

Fang 

Nunn 

1 

Bartlett 

TatA 

Pearson 

K 

Beau 

Gam 

Bellmen 

Glenn 

Randolph 

• 

Bentsen 

GOldwater 

Roth 

• 

Brock 

Gravel 

Scott,  Hugh 

9 

Buckley 

Grlffln 

Scott, 

Bumpers 

Hansen 

WUllam  L. 

W 

Byrd, 

Hataeld 

Stevens 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    Helms 

Stone 

m 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hruska 

Symlngtoo 

^ 

Cannon 

JaviU 

Taft 

% 

ChUes 

.    Johnston 

Talmadge 

I 

Curtis 

lAxalt 

Thurmond 

# 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

I 

Doipenici 

Magnuson 

Welcker 

• 

Eagleton 

McCleUan 

Young 

i 

9 

Eastland 

McClure 

Fannin 

Montoya 

» 

PRESENT 

AND  GIVING  A 

LIVE  PAIR,  A3 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Morgan, 

for.                  Mathlas,  against. 
NOT  VOTING—* 

Baker 

Hart,  PhUlp  A 

Sparkman 

Bayh 

McGee 

StennlB 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  (No. 
963)  vas  rejected. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  again  a  simple  sounding 
proposal  with  strcmg  political  appeal  but 
one  that  is  fraught  with  difficulties  and 
infeasibility. 
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Mr.  President^  what  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  direct  any  idpellne  to 
release  sas  to  a  ptpdlne  that  is  la  a  our- 
tatrment  poaitloa  for  its  pdodfar  custom- 
ers. It  Is  anothet  lorm  of  tbe^diare  the 
shartase"  pbUaBopby  that  the  Senate  re- 
jected when  It  selected  to  consider  both 
long-  and  short-term  solutions  to  the 
natural  gas  shortage. 

Beyond  that.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  win  dihite  the  effectiveness 
of  the  180-day  sale  provision,  the  provi- 
sioQ  that  everyone  agrees  is  an  effective 
tool  In  easing  the  pending  siiortages  this 
winter. 

Ttte  180-day  sale  provision  is  sui  op- 
portunity for  a  pipeline  tliat  is  facing  a 
curtailment  posture  to  enter  the  intra- 
state market  and  obtain  the  gas  it  needs. 
However,  nader  the  amendment  we  are 
now  consldolug.  a  i^peline  could  avoid 
this  reoxmsOdllty.  go  into  curtailment 
and  rdy  on  PPC  to  force  nnn^yifr  pipe- 
line to  interconnect  and  supply  gas  to 
the  eortalling  plpdlne. 

Thus.  Mr.  Fi^esldent,  this  amendment 
will  actually  result  In  gy^uraglng  j4pe- 
lines  to  mo  Into  a  curtaument  condition 
so  as  toRure  outside  gas  into  its  system. 
Again,  lids  is  an  unfortunate  subversion 
of  tlie  180-day  sale  proslslon  and  is  to 
the  detriment  of  the  natural  gas  users 
in  this  eoontry. 

Blr.  President,  this  amendment  must 
also  be  rajaeted  oa  the  ground  that  it 
will  brlnff  PWeral  control  over  the  intra- 
state market  By  giving  the  FPC  the 
power  to  divert  the  flow  of  gas,  tiieir 
Jurisdiction  Is  necessarily  extended  over 
the  intrastate  market  TUs  is  authority 
that  has  been  rejected  before  by  this  leg- 
islative tody  on  a  tong-term  basis;  it  is 
authority  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mlaslon  wants  to  avoid.  The  intrastate 
market  is  an  enormously  complicated 
system  that  works  well  witliln  the  re- 
spective States,  but  to  require  extension 
of  these  siatams  to  the  intrastate  market 
is  an  enormously  complicated  proposal 
which  promises  only  to  frustrate  the  pro- 
ducing and  supply  efforte  of  the  produc- 
hig  States.  That  is  a  situaUon  we  must 
avoid.  M^.  President  We  need  less  com- 
pllraMng  regulatton  to  the  enavy  area, 
no  further  bureaucratic  complications. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  tills  amend- 
ment        

The  ntESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  ttie 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  amendment  (No. 
909)  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth).  On  this  Question,  the  yeas  and 
xiays  have  beea  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeaedtocaHtherofl. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICTER.  The  Sen- 
ate Is  aotln  onler.  The  cletk  wlU  suspend 
until  order  is  restored.  Senators  will 
ptaue  take  their  seata  and  dear  the 
wm.  Senators  wishing  to  converse  are 
requested  to  leave  the  Chamber.  Can  we 
^'•'•^ttte  iMt  vestige  of  conversatton 
closed  off  now? 

There  are  now  only  two  Members  of 
the  Senate  not  to  order. 
^^teSjaate  is  again  to  order.  The  clerk 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  announce 
tha^  the  Senator  fron  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Wyondng  (Mr 
McOas),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Spsxkiuji).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abousszk)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mtrhlgwn  (Mr.  Hast),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Simmis)  are  ab- 
sent because  of  lltoess. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOu)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxb)  Is 
absent  due  to  a  death  to  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41. 
nays  52,  as  follows: 
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Blden 

Bunllck 

Cannon 

Cue 

Cfaorcb 

GUrk 

CulTer 

Duikln 

Kagleton 

ai«m 

But.OM7 

Hartke 
Raaken 
Hathaway 


Allen 

Bartlett 

BmU 

BeUmon 

Bentaen 

Brock 


Buckley 
Bmnpers 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
BynLBobert  C 
CbUes 
Cranston 
Oortla 
Oola 

nnmenlct 
■aatland 


YEAS— 41 
HolUnga 
Humpbrey 
Inouya 
Jackson 
Janta 
Kanaedy 
Leahy 
Macnuaon 
Manafleld 
McOovem 
Mclntyre 
MetcaU 
Bfondale 
Morgan 

NAYS— 52 

Pannln 

Fong 

Ford 

Oarn 

Ooldwater 

Oravel 

Ortflln 


Hataeld 

Helms 

Hruaka 

Huddletton 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

UoaeUan 
McCIure 


Moss 

Morikle 

Neiaon 

Paatore 

Pen 

Pronnlre 

RiblcoS 

Both 

Schwelker 

StevensoB 

Symington 

Taft 

WUIlamg 


Montoya 

Nunn 

Paekwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Soott,  Hugh 

Soott, 

WUllamL. 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stone 
TaLoudge 
Thurmond 
Towtr 
Tunney 
Weiekar 
Young 


NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Hart,  Philip  A.  Stennia 

McOee 

Spsrkman 


tbm  roOetJl  was  resumed  and  oon- 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bayh 

So  Mr.  Roth's  amendment  (No.  909) 
was  rejected. 

AXXMBKENT  NO.  ttT 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cask)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  amend- 
ment No.  997,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  is  to  order.  The 
amendment  will  be  steted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Okavkl) 
propoeea  an  amendment  numbered  997  to 
amendment  019.  m  modified  and  amended. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  rit«pensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TITLI— TBAHBFOBTATION  OF  ALASKAN 
NATCBAIj  OAS 
ttac.  01.  With  reapaet  to  the  appUeaUon  of 
tba  Alaaka  Arctic  Om  PlpeUoe  Company  tof 
a  oertlflcate  of  pubUo  oonvenlenos  *im1  neoes- 
■tty  to  construct  and  operate  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  on  a  Canadian  route  pending  befte* 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  on  the  date  oC 


the  enactment  of  this  Act,  Aod  the  «i»»n^ 
tlon  of  the  El  Paso  Alaska  Compajufwa 
certificate  of  pubic  conT^olahoe  aodnecearit* 
to  construct  and  operate  a  natural  Saturn. 
Une  on  a  compettag  Alaskan  route  scfpenSS 
on  such  date,  this  FedenU  M>war  OemndaidaB 

shaU  make  a  final  dectskm  te  thsoMeatea^ 
such  appUcatlcm  on  or  before  Jvne  so  ms. 
Any  such  decision  sbaU  beoome  effective  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
-03  of  this  title,  but  In  no  case  shall  any 
such  dedslon  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
xmder  any  law  In  any  court,  except  tbat 
cUlms  aueglng  the  Invalidity  of  this  eecthm 
may  be  bimight  within  aixty  day*  foUowlM 
its  enactment,  and  cUOma  alleging  that  u 
action  wiu  deny  rights  under  the  Constttn. 
tlon  of  the  United  Stetes  may  be  brougu 
within  sixty  days  ftrflowlng  the  date  of  cucb 
action.  A  claim  shaU  be  barred  unless  a  com- 
plaint is  filed  within  the  time  spedfled  Am 
such  complaint  sbaU  be  filed  In  a  circuit 
court  at  appeals  of  the  United  SUtee,  and 
such  court  shall  have  exclusive  Jurlsdictloa 
to  determine  such  proceeding  in  accordanoe 
with  the  procedures  hereinafter  provided,  and 
no  other  court  of  the  United  Stetes.  of  any 
State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  District  of  ColumbU,  shsU 
have  Jxirtadlctlon  of  any  such  claim  whether 
In  a  proceeding  instituted  prior  to  or  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act 
Any  such  proceeding  shaU  be  fiwtlgncid  tat 
hearing  at  the  earliest  possible  date   shaQ 
take  precedence  over  aU  other  mattera'pend. 
Ing  on  the  docket  of  the  circuit  court  at  that 
time,  and  shaD  be  expedited  In  ewiy  way  by 
such  com^.  Any  review  of  an  Interlocuton 
or  final  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  such 
circuit  court  may  be  had  only  upon  direct 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Sk;.   02.  To  serve   the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  further  the  policies  and  goals  at 
the  National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of 
1969  (83  Stot.  853)  the  Congress  authortiei 
and  directs  that  all  public  Uws  of  the  United 
States  whioh  reUte  to/ matters  eoncemed 
herein  shaU  be  Intommted  and  admlnlatned 
so  as  to  Insure  a  substanUve  correlation  of 
all  laws,  governmental  poUdes.  rulss.  regu- 
lations, and  orders  governing  air.  land,  and 
water  environments  and  the  construction 
and  operation  of  certificated  faculties  pur- 
suant to  the  NatmM  Oas  Act  (63  Stet.  831) 
Within  the  time  spedfled  by  the  PMeral 
Power  (Commission.  aU  dapartmenia  or  agea- 
cles  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  wbldi  «« 
charged  with  reqmnslbiUty  to  administer  w 
enforce  any  law  governing  air.  land,  water 
quality,  or  other  environmental  requirements 
affecting  construction  or  operation  of  natural 
gas  faculties  for  the  transportation  of  Alas- 
kan North  Slope  natural  gas  to  the  f«Hly- 
oght  oonUguous  Stetes  failing  wlteln  tbs 
purview  of  the  Natural  Qas  Act  ■i>*il  conniK 
with  and  make  avatlabl*  to  the  PMeral  Pow- 
er  Commission   information,   data,   recom- 
mendations, findings,  and  conclusions  so  as 
to  facUltate  an  integrated  final  decision  by 
the  Federal  Power  (Commission  oh  all  en- 
vironmental and  natural  gas  resource  mat- 
ters and  to  obviate  the  need  or  basis  for 
duplicating    Independent    prooeedlags    by 
sgencies  or  departments  charged  with  toe 
administration  or  enforcement  at  eavizwn- 
mental   laws,   rules.  regiUatlons,   or  orders 
which  affect  the  constniction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  such  natural  gas  facilities. 
These  reqiilrementa  for  procedural  simpli- 
fication and  the  maimer  ted  ttntbed  of  ap- 
plying environmental  subataatlve  law  to  the 
eonstraetlon,  operation,  aad  auOatenance  of 
such  natural  gas  fSellltlM  tteooi^  an  Inte- 
grated final  dselBloa  of  the  Haderal  Power 
Oammtsrton  abaU  be  oonelualva  as  to  aU  en- 
ylmnmsntel  qussttons  »»~»ti««g  csrttfleated 
natural  gaa  faftflltlns  under  tbs  Matuial  Oum 
Act  and  this  Act  Puxauaat  to  the  require- 
mente  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
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Act  of  1069,  all  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  shaU  bring  their 
respective  authorities  and  poUclee  Into  con- 
formity as  may  be  asesesary  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  03.  (a)  No  final  decision  of  the  Federal 
power  Commission  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  title  shall  take  effect  untU  the 
end  of  the  sixty-day  period  (excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  holidays,  and  any  day  on 
which  either  House  is  not  In  session)  begin- 
ning on  the  day  such  decision  Is  transmitted 
by  the  (Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the -President  of  the  Senate 
and  then  only  if  during  such  sixty-day  period 
both  Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  such  deci- 
sion. 

(b)(1)  This  section  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represente- 
tlves,  respectively,  and  as  such  these  provi- 
sions are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
that  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  this  section:  and  they  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(B)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rule  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  s^me  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  Hoiise. 

(2)  or  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "res- 
olution" means  only  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 

which  is  as  follows:  "That  the 

disapproves  of  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Power    Commission    described    as    follows: 

.",  the  blank  spaces  therein  being 

appropriately  filled;  but  does  not  include  a 
resolution  which  specifies  more  than  one 
action. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  such  de- 
cision shall  be  referred  to  the  apprc^rlate 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representottves 
and  the  Senate,  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Speaker  oi  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
has  been  referred  has  not  repc»ted  it  at  the 
end  of  twenty  calendar  dajrs  after  ite  Intro- 
duction, it  Is  In  order  to  move  to  discharge 
the  conunittee  from  further  consideration  of 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  action  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

(e)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolution, 
is  highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may  not 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  action), 
and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided  equaUy 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
in  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  U  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  coumilttee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  action. 

(g)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution.  It  is  at  any  time  there- 
after in  order  (even  though  a  previous  mo- 
tion to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  The  moticm  is  highly  privi- 
leged and  is  not  debateble.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  ihe  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 


(h)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shaU  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
ShaU  be  divided  equaUy  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  tbs  lesotutlon.  A 
motl(Mi  further  to  Umlt  debate  is  not  debate- 
ble. An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  is  not  in  order,  and  It  la 
not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  reeolutiou  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

(i)  Motions  to  postpone  made  with  respect 
to  the  discharge  from  committee  or  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution,  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(J)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  there 
is  a  time  limit  on  this  amendment  of  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  . 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bill  Hoffman 
and  Nancy  Leonard,  of  my  staff,  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  at  least 
five  Senators  have  asked  me  to  yield  to 
them  for  a  brief  moment,  and  I  would 
like  to  accommodate  everybody  in  this 
matter  if  the  time  will  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

AMENDMCNT    NO.    971 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  971^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment  being  called 
up  at  this  time?  Hie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  steted. 

The  assistent  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  971)  to  amoid- 
ment  919,  as  modified  and  amended,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  33,  line  11,  add  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection  and  redesignate  the  subsequent 
subsections  accordingly. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  rule  pro- 
mulgated no  longer  than  thirty  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  prohibit  all  uses  of 
natural  gas  that  he  determines  are  solely  for 
ornamental  or  decorative  purposes.  Such  gas 
prohibition  shall  be  limited  to  uses  wlUch  are 
outside  of  a  residence  or  dwelling  which  has 
the  installed  capacity  to  use  electricity.  The 
prohibition  shall  take  effect  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this  title. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate "Will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  self-explanatory,  and  I 
wiU  read  it: 


(e)  The  Administrator  shaU,  by  rule 
promulgated  no  longer  than  thirty  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  prohibit  aU  uses  of 
natural  gas  that  he  determines  are  solely  for 
ornamental  or  decorative  piuposes.  Such  gas 
prohibition  shall  be  limited  to  usee  which 
are  outside  of  a  residence  or  dweUing  which 
has  the  installed  capacity  to  use  electricity. 
The  prohibition  shall  take  effect  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this  title. 

There  are  4  million  natural  gas  lamps 
in  the  United  Stetes  today,  and  they  use 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  totel  an- 
nual natural  gas  supply.  That  is  enough 
to  supply  the  Stete  of  Connecticut. 

We  are  doing  little  enough  for  con- 
servation. This  is  one  thing  we  can  and 
should  do. 

I  understend  that  the  amendment  is 
accepteble  to  Senator  Pearson  and  Sen- 
ator Rollings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  tlie  Senator's 
amendment  shut  off  the  gas  at  the  Ken- 
nedy grave? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  because  it  does  not 
have  an  instelled  capacity  to  use  elec- 
tricity. It  is  strictly  gas  use.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  uses  natural  gas. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  sure  it  uses  nat- 
ural gas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sure  that  no  regula- 
tion will  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  tlie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  be  next. 

AMCNOIUNT   TO   AMKKDMXNT   MO.    »»i 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  we  adopted 
an  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  I  proposed.  It 
is  amendment  No.  995.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  suggested  that  we  should 
insert  the  word  "new"  preceding  "natu- 
ral gas."  so  that  it  would  be  "new  natural 
gas." 

We  now  find  that  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering defines  new  natural  gas  in  a 
specific  way.  Wtiat  I  have  to  do  now  is  to 
delete  the  word  "new"  and  to  insert  the 
appropriate  definition  of  "new  natural 
gas,"  so  that  my  amendment  vAU  make 
sense  in  the  context  of  the  entire  bill. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection  to  consideration  of  the 
amendment  at  this  time,  the  amendment 
vnH  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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Tlie  PRESIDINa  OPPTCER.  Without 
obJectloD.  It  Is  so  orderea 
Tb0  amwidmflnt.  Is  as  follows: 
On  pat*  1.  Ua«  6.  sttlk*  tbe  wwtl  "uew.- 
Mut  inamt  in  tb*  aun*  line  following  Um 
word  -gM"  the  flaUovtec  '-- crnign  "flnt 
sold  im  ootnmwwm  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  aiibaeetton." 

Mr.  DOMENICT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amend- 
ment to  my  amendmeDt  be  In  order  at 
ttdstiine. 

The  PRS8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Mnmdment  oX  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMEMICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  for  yield- 
ing. 

AMXlfDMBirr  NO.  1008 

Mr.  ORAVBL.  Mr.  President^  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  frpm  Ohio. 

Mr.  GUMM.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  This  will  take  Just  a  couple  of 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  lOOS. 

•nie  PRESnHNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  legisla- 
tive clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  pe^a  8.  at  the  end  or  line  8,  BtrUce  the 
period  and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof:  " :  Provided 
further.  That  any  contractual  provision  pro- 
hibiting sales  or  transportation  entlUed  to 
any  aucb  exemption  or  terminating  any 
other  oMtgstlons  of  any  gas  supply  or  sales 
oontracta  as  a  result  of  such  sales  or  trans- 
portation tfiaU  be  unenforceable  tn  respect 
to  any  soeh  aale  or  transportation.". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  amendment?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  acreed  to  by  both  sides,  by  Senator 
P«Aasoir  and  Bentseh.  Basically,  It  pro- 
Tides  thai  there  are  some  situations 
where  even  though  the  Interstate  pipe- 
lines servicing  distressed  areas  could  get 
gas,  because  of  some  contractual  ar- 
rangements, however  they  might  not  be 
able  to  get  it  out  of  the  State  of  its  orig- 
ination. This  amendment  would  correct 
that.  It  would  be  appllcahle  only  for  the 
«nergeney  period.  It  has  been  agreed  to 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  short  state- 
ment te  supplemoit  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  yesterday.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
an  amendment  which  Senator  Holukgs 
and  I  offered,  and  which  was  agreed  to 
yesterday.  Hie  amwidment  would  place 
a  celling  price  on  all  first  sales  of  natu- 
T^  gas  during  the  emergency  period. 
■rate  celling  would  apply  to  interstate 
and  Intrastate  contracts  entered  tato 
Afflng  that  period.  Tbt  celling  would  be 
equid  to  the  highest  single  wellhead  price 
at  vhldi  xtttoral  gas  was  "sold*  dmihig 
ttie  monttis  of  June  and  July  1975  in  the 


State  in  which  the  new  sale  Is  made.  The 
use  of  the  word  "sold"  in  this  amend- 
ment should  be  clarified.  Our  intent— 
and  I  think  this  would  be  the  more  natu- 
ral reading  of  the  language — ^was  to  use 
as  the  basis  of  the  ceiling,  contracts 
which  were  entered  into  during  the  2 
months  in  question.  It  was  not  meant  to 
reference  contracts  entered  into  prior  to 
those  2  months  pursuant  to  which  de- 
liveries or  payments  were  made  during 
those  months.  Thus,  by  "sold,"  our  pre- 
cise meaning  was  "flrst  sold"  or  ^'con- 
tracted for"  during  those  months. 

Another  question  that  might  be  raised 
relates  to  the  Commission's  determina- 
tion of  the  highest  price  in  a  given  State: 
What  would  happen  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  no  new  contracts  were  entered  into 
during  the  2-month  base  period  in  a 
given  State?  In  that  unlikely  circum- 
stance we  would  expect  the  Commission 
to  look  at  adjacent  States  and  make  the 
best  determination  possible  as  to  what 
the  prices  would  have  been  if  contracts 
had  been  entered  Into  in  the  State  in 
question. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  courtesy. 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     The 
questlOTi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
■nie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  a  list,  as  the  Senators  have  been 
coming  to  me.  I  shall  go  right  aroimd  the 
chamber.    I   have    been    putting    their 
names  down  on  tills. 
I  yield  to  Senator  Ford. 

AMSKDMEirr  NO.   1009 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
my  amendment  No.  1009  be  called  up  for 
consideration  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  the  Admlnl»t»tor  shall  not 
lasue  any  order  under  this  eecUon  which  ap- 
plies to  any  powerplant,  which  was  In  exist- 
ence on  June  30,  1976.  which  during  the  12- 
month  period  preceding  such  date  did  not 
bum  petroleum  products  and  which  the  Ad- 
nilnlstrator  determines  will  be  operated  on 
natural  gas  «ily  for  the  purpoee  of  provid- 
ing electric  power  which  would  otherwise 
be  provided  by  one  or  more  of  the  base-load 
powerplants  of  the  same  electric  power  sys- 
tem, but  cannot  be  operated  becavtse  of  an 
air  pollution  emergency,  an  unanticipated 
equipment  outage,  or  act  of  Ood. 
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AMBmatn  no.  leie    • 
Mr.  BDRDICK  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  we  proceed  to 

conslderaUon  of  amendment  No.  1018  tn 

the  pending  bill. 
Ttie  PREJ^IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objecticm  to  consideratlcm  of  the  amend. 

ment  at  this  time?  ~"cna 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  It  la  an 
ordered.  ^ 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WlUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

on  page  38.  after  line  33.  Inaert  a  new 
section  ae,  and  reniunber  those  foUowtaie 
accordingly:  ^^ 

"COMMISSION     JUKISDICnON     OVKR     feTNTRRIC 
GAS 

"SBC.  28.  With  respect  to  Uquefled,  regasl- 
fled,  or  synthetic  natural  gas,  any  plant  for 
the  production  or  regaslflcatlon  of  synthetic 
natural  gas,  any  sales  or  transportation  of 
such  synthetic  natural  gas.  and  any  person 
owning  and/or  operating  such  plant  shall 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  authority 
of  the  Commission  tmder  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  of  1938  to  the  same  extent  as  tf  it  were 
a  natural  gas  company:  Provided.  That  such 
jurisdiction  shall  not  Include  the  feedstock 
of  such  plant  or  faclUtlee  for  the  production 
of  such  feedstock,  unless  the  feedstock  Is 
natural  or  manufactured  gas:  A7id  provided 
further.  That  such  jurisdiction  shaU  not 
preempt  State  tawa,  nilea,  and  regulations 
regarding  natural  resource  development 
conservation,  and  environmental  protection 
or  any  other  proper  exercise  of  State  poUce 
powers.". 

CONTORMINC  AMENDMENT 

Section  a  of  the  Natural  Qas  Act  (16  VSXi. 
717)  la  amendMl  (1)  by  inserting  after  "nat- 
ural" and  before  "and"  the  fcdlowlng:  "syn- 
thetic" and  (2)  by  InserUng  the  foUowtog 
new  paragraph : 

"(10)  'synthetic  natural  gas'  means  gas 
manufactured  from  coal  or  hydrocarbon  con- 
taining materlala  which  U  sold  or  tiana* 
ported  in  interstate  commerce.". 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  an 
amendment  which  has  been  agreed  to  l^ 
both  sides.  It  allows  the  use  of  natural 
gas  for  emergency  generation  when  no 
oOier  power  source  Is  available. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.    . 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mt.  President  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  synthetic  gas  plants  and  fa- 
cilities to  assure  that  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  facilities  meet  a 
public  convenience  and  necessity  test. 
The  amendment  Is  drafted  In  such  a  way 
as  to  preserve  the  role  of  the  States  In 
regard  to  plant  siting,  water  allocation, 
health,  and  environmental  laws  and 
standards. 

At  the  present  time,  the  PPC  has  not 
asserted  JurisdlcticHi  over  synthetic  gas 
projects,  although  It  has  Imposed  condl- 
Uoas  upon  the  purchase  l^  certain  pipe- 
lines of  synthetic  natural  gas.  Because 
State  regulatory  bodies,  such  as  the 
North  Dakota  Public  Service  Commission 
In  my  own  State,  have  determined  that 
a  synthetic  gas  plant  Is  probably  not  a 
public  utnity  for  the  purpose  of  the  State 
certification  procedure,  synthetic  gas 
plants  now  occupy  a  regulatory  limbo 
that  should  not  be  allowed  to  fi«Ttlmw' 
The  extension  of  FPC  jnitadlctkm  an- 
tbortced  by  my  amenrtment  will  core 
this  problem  and  will  mwide  an  oppor- 
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tunlty  for  Vas  0»neral  public  and  any  In- 
terested persons  to  participate  in  the 
planning  and  Environmental  aspects  of 
synthetic  natural  gas  plant  coog&ucttwi 
and  operation.  "  ^^ 

Mr.  President  I  have  checked  this  with 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  tiiey  find  It 
acceptable. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendtaent  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

AMXNSMXNT  NO.  973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk  an  amendment  numbered 
973.  This  amendment  Is  cosponsored  by 
my  able  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  .  I  ask  that  it  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment  <<at  tills  time?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  30.  line  4,  redesignate  section  107 
as  aectioa  \oa  and  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

"EMERGENCY  PUBOBASES  BT  CUBTAILXD 
CONSVlfXBS 

"Bec.  107.  (a)  The  purpoee  of  this  section 
is  to  allow  curtailed  high  priority  consumers 
of  natural  gas  to  purchase  natural  gas  from 
the  Intrastate  market  by  enabling  them  to 
arrange  for  the  transportation  of  such  gas 
by  regulated  interstate  pipeline  companies. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  use  of  the  taclUtles 
of  a  natural  gas  distributing  company  for 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas  produoed 
by  an  independent  producer  from  lands, 
other  than  any  land  or  subsurface  area  with- 
in the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  as  defined 
In  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (48  TT.S.C.  1381  (a)),  and 
sold  by  such  a  producer  directly  to  a  blgh- 
prlorlty  consumer  of  nattoral  gas:  Provided. 
That  the  rates  applicable  to  the  use  of  such 
facilities  for  the  teansportatlon  of  natural 
gas  described  In  this  subsection  are  subject 
to  regulation  by  a  State  commission.  The 
transportation  of  naturaU  gas  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Natiiral  Oas  Act  by  this 
subsection  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  matter 
primarily  of  local  concern  and  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  several  States.  A  certtflea- 
tion  from  such  State  commission  to  tbe 
Commission  that  sucb  State  coiymlwrton  has 
regulatory  jurisdiction  over  rates  and  service 
of  such  person  and  facilities  and  Is  exercising 
such  jurisdiction  shall  constitute  conclostve 
evidence  of  such  regulatory  power  or  Juris- 
diction. 

"(c)  Pursuant  to  the  substantive  and 
procedural  provisions  of  this  section  tbe 
Commission  may  in  its  discretion  lasue  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity upon  filing  of  an  application  by  a  natu- 
ral gas  company  to  transport  natural  gas 
produced  by  Independent  producers  from 
lands,  other  than  any  land  or  subsurface 
area  within  tbe  Outer  Continental  SbaU  as 
defined  In  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  VjB.C.  1331(a) ). 
and  sold  by  such  producers  directly  to  exist- 
ing high  priority  consumers  of  natural  gas 
whose  current  supply  of  natural  gas  is  cur- 
tailed due  to  natnmd  gas  company  curtail- 
ment plana  on  file  with  the  Commlaaion: 
Provided,  liowever.  That  In  Issuing  a  certlfl- 
cate  pursuant  to  this  subeectlon,  tbe  Con- 
mission  need  not  review  or  approve  the  price 
paid  by  a  high  priority  oonstimer  of  natural 
gas  directly  to  an  Independent  producer.". 

Delete  from  page  2,  line  26,  to  page  S. 
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line  a,  and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  "Bif^  priority  consumer  of  natural 
gas'  meani  an  Msentlnl  user  whose  supply 
requirements  eannot  be  served  by.an  inter- 
state pipeline  which  Is  a  ]>rlorlty  Interstate 
purchaser  as  determined  by  tbe  Commis- 
sion.". 

On  page  3,  line  34,  insert  the  following 
new  definition: 

"(9)  'Bssentlal  user'  means  a  user,  or  a 
class  of  users,  who  satlaflea  criteria  to  be 
established  by  the  Commiaslon.  by  rule,  as 
indicative  of  a  user  for  which  no  alternative 
fuel  is  reasonably  available  and  whose  sup- 
ply requirements  mxist  be  met  In  order  to 
avoid  substantial  unemployment  or  Impair- 
ment of  food  production  or  the  public,  safe- 
ty, or  welfare.". 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  concerned  for  certain  high 
prU>rity  users  of  natural  gas  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  supplies  from  their 
interstate  plipellnes. 

Concern  Is  for  essential  natural  gas 
uses  as  determined  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Iliese  consumers  must  be 
found  to  be  unable  to  obtain  an  alterna- 
tive supply  for  natural  gas.  It  also  must 
be  found  that  unless  their  needs  are  met 
there  will  result  substantial  lihemploy- 
ment,  Impairment  of  food  production,  or 
endangerment  of  the  public  safety  or 
welfare.  In  addition  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  must  find  that  the  require- 
ments of  such  an  essential  user  cannot 
be  met  by  a  priority  Interstate  pipeline 
as  so  defined  In  the  measure  before  us. 

This  amendment  thus  permits  high 
priority  consumers  of  natural  gas  \(^o 
are  experiencing  curtailments  to  locate 
and  to  purchase  natural  gas  dlrectiy  from 
intrastate  sources  at  market  prices.  They 
could  then  arrange  for  Its  transportation 
through  Interstate  pipeline  systems.  This 
authority  would  terminate  on  the  expira- 
tion date  of  this  emergency  natural  gas 
legislation. 

There  Is  no  comparable  provision  In 
the  Pearson -Bentsen  proposal.  This 
amendment  Is  based  on  tltie  HI  of  B. 
2330,  the  administration's  proposal.  In  a 
letter  to  me  on  September  23.  197S,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  Prank 
Zarb  stated: 

We  strongly  support  the  amendment  you 
have  proposed. 

In  his  Judgment  the  provision  of 
amendment  would — 

Aid  end- users  which  are  unable  to  get 
natural  gas  at  regulated  prices  for  high 
priority  uses  from  their  pipelines.  It  would 
enable  them  to  purchase  gas  from  intrastate 
soiirces  and  to  arrange  for  its  transportation, 
Irrespective  of  tbe  wellhead  price,  through 
Interstate  pipelines. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  also 
would  facilitate  the  Intrastate  movement 
of  natural  gas  by  Interstate  pipeline. 

Within  my  State  of  West  Virginia, 
commercial  and  Industrial  consumers, 
with  priority  uses  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  are  being  cur- 
tailed by  Interstate  pipelines.  These  same 
users  cannot  obtain  access  to  new  sup- 
plies of  West  Virginian  natural  gas  In 
other  parts  of  the  State,  because  there 
are  no  Intrastate  pipelines. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  would 
partially  correct  this  situation.  Intrastate 
natural  gas  Could  be  transported  within 


a  State  by  an  interstate  pipeline.  This 
could  be  accomplished  without  diversion 
of  the  supply  of  users  outside  the  State, 
which  is  likely  to  occur  under  present 
regiilatory  p^cies.  In  the  past  this  has 
served  as  a  major  constraint  on  the  de- 
velopment of  new  supplies  within  West 
Virginia  to  offset  the  curtailments  being 
experienced  there. 

These  end  users  may  have  to  pay  more 
than  the  regulated  Interstate  price;  how- 
ever, the  amendment  will  provide  them 
an  alternative  to  ceasing  or  reducing 
their  operations  due  to  a  lack  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  pipe- 
line would  operate  as  a  "common  carrier" 
without  ovmlng  the  natural  gas. 

Recentiy,  on  August  28, 1975,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  endorsed  this 
proposal.  In  order  No.  533,  for  docket  No. 
RM  75-25,  the  FPC  proposes  the  Issuance 
of  certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  to  interstate  pipeline  companies 
In  order  to  permit  transmission  of  nat- 
ural gas  purchased  dlrectiy  by  end  users 
from  the  intrastate  market.  However,  the 
FPC  acknowledges  In  its  order  that  legal 
objections  may  be  raised  with  respect  to 
the  FPC's  action.  Itils  amendment  would 
provide  an  explicit  statutory  base  for  this 
action. 

Mr.  President  In  the  Judgment  of  FEA 
Administrator  Zarb : 

This  amendment  could  make  available  as 
much  as  75  bfilion  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  cur- 
tailed high  priority  end  users. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  big 
industrial  «id  users  would  bid  high, 
thereby  tying  up  all  of  the  available  gas 
and  raising  the  price  to  an  inordinately 
high  level.  In  my  Judgment  this  is  unlike- 
ly to  occur  under  the  amendment  as  now 
drafted.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  PEA  Administra- 
tor Zarb  observed  that  experience  under 
other  Federal  Power  Commission  emer- 
gency procedures  also  demonstrate  that 
this  Is  unlikely. 

Consortiums  of  curtailed  priority  users 
can  be  formed  to  offset  this  possibility 
and  to  obtain  more  favorable  bulk  pur- 
chase prices.  This  Is  already  occurring 
in  my  State  of  West  Virginia. 

While  large  priority  users  are  likely  to 
center  their  attention  on  supplies  In  the 
major  producing  States  in  the  South  and 
Southwest.  Under  this  amendment  small 
users  would  have  the  option  of  seeking 
out  small  producers  within  their  own 
State. 

The  alternative,  Mr.  President,  may 
well  be  for  curtailed  priority  users  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  absort)  the  curtailment  with- 
out this  opportunity  to  obtain  substitute 
natural  gas  supply. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  this  Important  amendment 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  to  the  emergency  natural 
gas  legislation  because  I  believe  It  pro- 
vides the  only  effective  mechanism  for 
avoiding  devastetlng  consequences  at 
the  local  level  when  gas  supplies  are 
severely  curtailed  and  the  pipeline  is 
unfile  to  secure  additional  supplies 
under  the  provisions  now  In  this  bllL 

It  Is  Impossible  to  foretell  how  many 
Jobs  may  be   at  stake   tf  the  winter 
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weatbo-  lir  wvtire.  We  know  thai  at  least 
14  fltalM  teee  Mriow  eurtailmfCQt  prob- 
iMBt  evin  if  ttM  weatter  is  moderate. 
Altbootli  ttie  eBMfseiiGy  vtafiatODB  of 
this  biH  deal  with  this  problem,  princi- 
pally  ta7  reqMiiliic  aB  new  natural  gas 
prodiictlaQ  ff>  to  ttw  Intentate  market, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  these  new 
supplies  will  be  sniBcient  to  meet  the 
Bhnrissiis  gscad  br  tlm  rmiMawntwg  fftetfff, 
parttadaitjr  those  with  large  residential 
requliemeuts  in  relation  to  their  indus- 
trial needs. 

The  Un  coDtains  nothing  to  assist  those 
industrial  users  who  simply  run  out  of 
gas.  If  their  pipdine  supplier  is  either 
unable  or  for  some  reason  unwilling  to 
find  the  needed  gas.  the  user  would  be 
hrtpkas  to  take  any  action  to  secure 
ueeeesary  supplies. 

lUs  amendment  corrects  that  defici- 
ency by  enahling  the  user  to  go  direct^ 
into  the  market  and  contract  for  the 
pwchase  of  eniergency  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  if  its  essential  needs  require 
tiiat  gas.  This  amendment  will  give  an 
industrial  user  the  chance  to  keep  Its 
Piunt  open,  tbterttoy  presenring  the  jobs 
that  aia  the  real  putpoee  of  this  1^- 
lAtion.  nittier  than  to  shut  down  because 
no  altematlvii  energy  supplies  are  avail- 
able to  fad  the  plant 

This  is  a  fall  back  emergency  pro- 
vision. Mr.  Presklent.  not  to  be  used  un- 
less abeohitdy  necessary,  but  at  the 
i«<uly  if  Jobs  are  at  stake.  I  bdieve  the 
amendment  wiU  save  Jobs  without  any 
increased  costs  to  the  rest  of  the  gas  con- 
suming pubUe.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  agree  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  aUBBDf.  Mr.  Presklent  if  the  Sen- 
ator foom  West  ^^rginia  win  yield  for  a 
questkm.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  of 
leglslatiVB  histcxy  on  this  in  case  It  has 
not  already  been  covered. 

As  I  understand  this,  it  wlU  permit  end 
users  to  go.  but  only  in  the  event  that 
pipelines  servicing  such  distressed  areas 
either  because  of  the  lack  of  capital  to 
buy  or  other  reasoits  were  unable  to 
■ervloe  that  area— the  FK:  would  have 
to  eerttfy  the  lack  of  abiU^  of  that  pipe- 
line ib  service  that  distressed  customer 
in  that  dlituied  area. 

Mr.  RAMDOU^  The  able  Senator  Is 
correct  In  xay  remaiks,  I  detail  what 
the  Benator  from  Ohio  has  indicated  in 
his  nodastanding  of  the  amendment 
The  provislan  is  concerned  for  essential 
users  who  are  unable  to  obtain  both 
alternative  supplies  for  natural  gas  and 
ntetitnte  natural  gas  supplies  frwn  a 
higb  priority  interstate  pipeline.  More- 
over the  user  must  satis^  the  Federal 
Power  OommlsBlon  to  qui^y. 

Mr.  (HXNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
^^at  we  were  concerned  about  to  the 
originalverslOQ  of  this  bill  and  in  the 
Mlmbilstratlon's  bin  was  that  the  way 
th^  pmottted  end  usen  to  go  to  the  far 
end  of  the  pIpeUne  to  buy.  This  put  it  cm 
I  completely  uncoordinated,  unregulated 
laids,  where  big  buyers,  such  as  OM. 
OuPoot  or  other  major  buyers,  could 
K>  inand  bid  up  the  prkes  on  interstate 
"PMjy  «nd  the  sman  user— that  might 
**  y^  distressed— would  not  have 
he  baying  power  to  do  that  and  would 
lave  to  pay  the  higher  price.  The  way  I 
mderstand  It  now,  this  is  not  the  sltua- 
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tkm,  and  it  would  apply  only  where  the 
pipelines— for  whatever  reason — were 
unaUe  to  service  their  areas,  and  in  that 
event,  the  end  user  would  be  served. 

Mr.  RAMDOU>H.  Yes;  I  thank  tiie 
Senator  from  Obio  for  calling  that  to 
our  attention.  We  were  able  to  clarify 
that  point.  It  is  now  in  the  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ORAVEL.  Has  the  Chair  disposed 
of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
forammnent? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  working 
along,  and  gotten  much  farther  than  we 
had  hoped.  We  have  now  cleared  aroimd 
and  hope  we  can  get  a  couple  of  hours 
more  and  move  up  the  time  of  the  vote 
from  12  noon  on  Friday  to  9:30  tomor- 
row morning.  I  make  that  a  unanimous- 
consent  requMt. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  do  not  see  why  we  could  not 
push  the  thing  to  conclusion  tonight. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  We  have  taUced  to 
tiie  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BsaiLETT)  and  this  was  what 
he  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  WIU  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  request  a  little  wliUe? 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President  I  suggest 
that  we  try  to  move  it  to  9:30  tomorrow 
and  then  dlsctiss  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest Is  made  that  the  time  for  the  vote 
be  dianged  to  9:30  tomorrow  morning.  Is 
there  any  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  xuma. 
Mr.  BARTIjETT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  What  is  the  fun  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  HOUilNOS.  That  the  vote  on  final 
passage  occur  not  later  than  9:30  to- 
morrow morning.  We  have  the  rest  of  this 
evening. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ihe  Chair 
imderstands  there  was  a  fixed  tftn^  of 
9:30. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  time  win  we 
come  in? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Whatever  time  «ie 
Senator  wants. 

Mr.  BARTUrrr.  wm  the  senate  be 
staying  In  UMilght  to  process  aU  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Yes,  sir;  that  Is  what 
I  hope  to  do. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Thea  we  come  in  to- 
morrow and  have  the  vote  on  that  as  the 
first  thing? 

Mr.  HOTJJNOS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  how  long  are  we  going  to  stay 
In  tonight  to  process  amendments? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  We  do  not  know.  We 
do  not  have  amendments  enough  to  keep 
Uils  going  beyond  a  couple  of  hours,  the 
best  we  can  teU,  We  are  checking  with 
both  sides. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Bir.  President.  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  to  a  vote  tonight.  I  shaU  not  object  to 
this  request,  providing  that  it  Is  under- 


stood that  we  wUl  stUl  tty  to  get  agree- 
ment between  and  among  Senatwa  to 
vote  tcmight  if  we  can  (^spoee  of  the 
mattertonlcfat  ^^        ■ 

Mr.  H<HlJNOS.  I  absolutely  agree 
Mr.  PASTORS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
tome? 
Mr.  ORAVEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  I  have  had  a  taUc  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  I  think  he  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  does 
not  want  to  vote  on  passage  tonight  fw 
reasons  best  known  to  himself.  I  thint 
that  should  be  respected.  He  asked  that 
we  do  It  at  9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

After  an,  it  Is  only  Thursday.  I  do  not 
see  anything  to  haggle  about  I  think 
9 :  30  tomorrow  morning  win  be  very  com- 
fortable. If  we  can  do  it  tonight,  that  Is 
fine.  But  I  understand  from  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  he  has  ah-eady  de- 
termined that  he  would  not  want  to  vote 
on  It  tonight.  That  is  where  It  stands 
I  quite  agree  that  If  we  could  have  it  to- 
night, that  would  be  perfect  I  under- 
stand he  does  not  want  it  tonight. 

I  have  taUted  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  who  has  to  leave  tomorrow  on 
official  business,  and  he  is  perfectly  wiU- 
Ing  to  agree  to  9:30. 1  do  not  see  why  we 
do  not  agree  to  that.  That  Is  the  best  we 
can  do  after  all  these  consultations  to 
and  fro. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  imanlmous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  And  that  rule  XH  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection.  The  Chair  hears  none.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Now.  Mr.  President 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  been  indulgent  of  aU  of  us  Senators. 
He  has  lost  a  good  25  minutes.  I  wanted 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  hour's 
time,  to  be  equally  divided  a  half  hour 
to  each  side.  ONnmence  at  this  particular 
point. 

The  I^IESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cass)  .  That  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HCMJJNOe.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcNn  Alaska  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  hope  we  wUl  not  take 
the  fiUl  hour  so  that  we  can  proceed  to 
other  amendments. 

If  I  could  have  the  f  uU  attention  of  the 
body,  Mr.  President  Both  the  proponents 
and  opptments  of  this  legislation  are  sin- 
cerely trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
natural  gas  deficiency  today.  The  amend- 
ment I  propose  now  would  contribute  to 
that.  It  would  simply  take  an  issue  which 
Is  before  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  accelerate  it  to  a  more  raidd  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
OTder  to  give  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
the  courtesy  he  gave  tiie  rest  of  the  Sen- 
ators In  tills  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  Is  quite  correct.  The  Chair  takes  no 
pleasure  in  caUing  the  Senate  to  order 
so  frequently.  The  Chair  considers  each 
M«nber  of  this  body  as  entitled  to  the 
fun  attention  of  the  body,  to  at  least  a 
courteous  hearing,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that  for  our  junior  Member  from 
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Alaska  I  ask  that  the  Senate  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  wiU  proceed.  The  Senator 
is  recognised. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  It  is  dUBcult  to  try  to 
persuade  Members  when  a  conf  ermce  is 
being  lidd. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  quite  right  The  Chair  appreciate 
the  help  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in 
this  deUcate  matter.  WiU  the  Senators 
please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  thank  the  Chahr. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  wlU  wait  Jmt  one  mo- 
ment The  Senator  from  California  has 
not  quite  made  his  way  to  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber. 

The  Senator  is  recognized. 
AUMnouxm  MO.  asT 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  thank  my  coUeage. 

This  amendment  is  quite  important  be- 
cause it  Is  going  to  Involve  a  period  of 
time  that  the  American  people  could  be 
denied  the  receipt  of  some  gas.  We,  in 
Alaska,  are  blessed  to  have  somewhere 
between  40  to  140  trlUlon  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  We  currently  have  a  firm  reserve  of 
26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas,  wliich  repre- 
sents 13  percent  of  the  national  reserve. 

There  are  two  Issues  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  today.  One  Is  to  bring 
the  gas  down  through  Canada  and  the 
other  is  to  bring  it  through  Alaska.  I  do 
not  address  myself  to  that  problem  and 
I  do  not  think  we  should  at  this  point  in 
time.  I  think  that  decision  should  be 
made  by  the  proper  body,  and  that  is  the 
Federal  Power  Commission: 

What  my  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
remove  the  bureaucratic  entanglements 
which  frustrate  us,  which  frustrate  the 
American  people,  in  scdvlng  their  crises. 
AU  this  amendment  does  is  exactly  what 
we  did  on  the  Alaska  pipdine  amend- 
ment and  that  was  to  remove  Judicial 
review  so  that  we  could  proceed  wltii  a 
forthright  decision. 

My  ammdment  Is  broken  down  into 
three  sections.  The  first  section  involves 
setting  a  time,  which  would  be  June  30 
of  next  year,  by  which  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  would  complete  its  deUbera- 
tlons.  I  have  had  eonvovations  with  the 
formor  chairman,  Mr.  NessOcas,  who  said 
tile  Federal  Power  Commission  could 
meet  that  deadline. 

The  second  p<^t  Is  that  Judicial  re- 
view would  be  removed  which  win,  of 
course,  hasten  the  FPC  proceedings.  It 
does  not  remove  any  constitutional  re- 
view, and  In  this  regard  is  the  same  as  we' 
did  with  the  Alaska  plpdlne.  It  win  per- 
mit the  Issue  to  go  to  the  court  bwt  it 
wIU  go  directly  to  the  court  of  appeals 
and,  obviously,  be  treated  in  a  very  ex- 
peditious fashion. 

The  seoond  section  of  the  amendment 
names  the  FPC  as  the  lead  agmcy  to  col- 
lect aU  of  the  needed  statements  from 
the  necessary  agencies  and  meet  aU  of 
the  permit  requirements.  That  Is  what 
we  did  with  the  Aladca  oU  pipeUne  issue. 
It  would  require  that  they  meet  a  dead- 
line of  June  SO  of  next  year,  and  since 
we  are  removing  JudidiU  review,  I  man- 
date In  my  amendment  that  we  give  it 
legislative  review  because.  Obviously.  U 
the  FPC  decides  either  waj  there  might 
be  a  contrary  way.  We  give  the  Congieii 


the  opportunity  to  review.  The  Congress 
is  given  ao  legliilattve  days  to  overrule  or 
make  some  decision  based  on  events  that 
oocwred  at  that  time. 

That  esiwtitlany  is  the  case.  I  hope  the 
managers  of  the  bUl  wlU  accept  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  find  it  eontrover- 
aial.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  argue 
but  that  we  want  to  satisfy  our  gas 
needs,  and  we  should  satisfy  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  think,  in  retrospect,  we  should  look 
at  the  decisixxi  In  the  Alaska  oU  pipe- 
line— not  deciding  whether  it  was  an 
Alaskan  line  or  a  Canadian  line — but 
merely  acknowledge  the  fact  that  we 
wasted  4  years  in  dillydallying  on  the 
issue.  Mr.  Nassikas,  who  is  an  authori^ 
In  the  field,  told  me  that  we  face  here  a 
poeslbiUty  of  &  to  7  years  of  delay  in  get- 
ting this  gas  to  market  This  wiU  mean 
the  oU  in  Alaska  wiU  be  more  expensive 
because  they  wiU  have  to  go  through  a 
leinjection  process. 

So,  one.  we  get  the  gas  in  a  timely 
fashion.  Two,  it  would  increase  the  cost 
of  the  oU  if  we  do  not  get  it  In  a  timely 
fashion.  The  only  thing  that  is  stopping 
us  from  getting  it  in  a  timely  fashion  is 
oiu:  own  bureaucratic,  myopic  vision.  I 
hope  we  wlU  push  for  a  decision  that  aU 
parties  agree  can  be  acquired  in  proper 
time. 

Mr.  President  I  have  made  the  case. 
I  would  like  to  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  hoping  that  the  managers  of 
the  bUl  might  query  me  as  to  any  con- 
troversial aspects  of  this  amendment  If 
there  are  no  controversial  aspects,  I  hope 
they  WiU  accept  it  and  that  we  can  move 
on  to  the  f  uU  consideration  of  the  bilL 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
SxxvBHs).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  dther 
side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU  with  time 
not  being  charged  to  dther  side. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  rolL 

Mr.  OI£NN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  c<msent  that  the  order  for 
tlM  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
time  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  OLENN.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
I  would  like  to  ask  Just  a  couple  of 
questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  tiiat  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  time  in 
opposition,  and  the  Chair  is  in  dotibt  as 
to  who  Is  yielding  time. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  win  yield  the  time.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Kansas  wlU 
yield  it  back  to  me  later.  I  yield  some 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Th}s  U|  a  very  important 
amendment  of  course,  axid  would  make 
decisions  that  woiUd  be  very  far  reach- 


ing and  would  have  a  major  effect  on 
particular  parts  ot  the  country  ttiat  are 
faced,  at  this  time,  with  emergency  gas 
shortages  that  are  going  to  result,  of 
course,  in  major  imemployment  addi- 
tions this  winter. 

It  would  appear,  with  the  importance 
of  the  long-term  aspects  <rf  this,  to  rush 
into  any  decision  on  whether  the  Alaska 
line  or  the  trans-Canada  line 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  WUl  the  Senattu-  yield 
on  that? 
Mr.  OLENN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  apOtoglxe  for  inter- 
rupting, but  this  does  not  make  that 
decision.  I  think  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing. I  want  to  be  very  clear  on  that 
I  know  the  conflict  in  question.  I  know 
my  coUeague  does.  My  amendment  Is  not 
^addressed  to  that  at  alL  AU  my  amend- 
ment provides  te  that  they  must  make  a 
decisltm  by  a  time  certain. 

I  know  my  coUeague  smcoely  wants 
to  do  something  about  gas.  AU  I  am  say- 
ing is  ttiat  we  are  going  to  put  aside  a 
lot  of  bureaucratic  nonsense  and  get  an 
early  decision  on  this  matter  rather  than 
get  into  a  situation  like  the  Alaska  oU 
pipeline  where  we  lose  4,  5,  or  more  years 
on  a  decision. 

So  there  is  no  decision  as  to  where  the 
gas  goes.  It  would  come  to  the  United 
States. 

M^.  OLENN.  I  agree  with  the  Benator 
from  Alaska.  I  thank  him  for  his 
correction. 

Tliis  amendment  would  not  make  the 
decision  Itself,  but  in  effect  would  force 
the  FPC  to  make  an  early  decision  be- 
cause I  think  if  any  decision  had  to  be 
made  at  this  time  or  by  the  time  Umit 
set  here,  June  30,  1976.  It  would  be 
almost  certain  that  decision  would  have 
to  go  agahist  the  trans-Canada  ptpelhie. 
Mr.  ORAVEL.  Why  is  that? 
Mr.  OLDW.  We  know  that  Canada, 
as  I  understand  it,  has  indicated  they 
win  need  more  time  than  that  Just  to 
make  the  decision  on  the  routes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  beg  to  dilTer  with  that. 
I  think  we  ean  get  statements  from  al- 
most anybody,  and  I  know  some  of  the 
companies  in  question  that  would  like  to 
have  more  time.  But  if  we  put  eonstrainte 
of  time  on  ourselves,  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  the  same  constraints  applying  to 
Canada. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Does  the  Senator  know 
at  what  date  the  Canadian  Oovemment 
would  be  wining  to  commit  to  their  rec- 
ommendations as  to  routes  and  what 
the  arrangement  would  Ix?  That,  as  I 
understood  it  would  not  be  neoessarlly 
available  by  June  30,  1976,  the  deadline, 
and  the  varioas  provincial  governments 
that  also  play  a  major  role  have  indi- 
cated to  their  government  in  Canada 
that  they  would  not  have  that  informa- 
tion avaUable  by  then. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  There  is  no  reasmi  why 
they  cannot  come  to  a  decision  like  the 
FPC.  If  our  FPC  can  make  a  decision  by 
the  first  of  July  next  year,  then  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Canadians  cannot  do 
simUaity. 
Mr.  OOXMN.  It  la  not — ~ 
Mr.  ORAVBi.  We  are  arguing  that  we 
should  not  hasten  the  day  for  tim  Ameri- 
cans to  get  natural  gas  as  an  accammo- 
ds  tion  to  Canadians. 
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ThjHT  can  act  like  we  can.  if  they  haye 
r"*"?'?**"  •■tanghmentB,  thla  wUl 
foie*  ttelHM  with  tbem. 

w^  **9^- '<*•>** '*Meve  it  to  wWi- 
J?i*5L?!"****''  **»  ''•*•  Senate  or  tiie 
E.  *l525?^*°  ******  **n»  achedulee 
to  tha  fSMiaman  Ooveniment.  We  would 
be  mjbm  that  If  the  Canadian  Oovem- 
■••■Jdoas  not  come  up  with  a  plan  and 
»  «ae  period  to  accommodate  the 
VBiM  8talH  <rf  America,  then  the  PPC 
must  make  their  decisioo. 

Mr.  GRAVKL.  What  If  it  takes  5  years 
toiMte  their  dadskm?  is  the  Senator 

«  i?!™*"'*-  Mk>.  not  at  all.  Nor  would 
I  PmMM  fliie.  If  the  Senator  will  let  me 
MMwer  hie  oaaetlan  first 

I  vould  Bot  have  proposed  we  let  any- 
one wait  •  fears.  But  I  would  also  want 

tSJ^'SL.^""  '  ■«"«*  *o  »  June  30, 
«7»,  narWoo.  which  would  almost  sure- 
hr  inAata  coastal  and  tanker  routes, 
iiMt  ttM  period  the  Canadian  Oovem- 
BMBt  to  tafthiK  about  I  do  not  have  any 
twHratton  en  that  Does  the  Senator 
srom  AlMfcahave  any  Iwhcation? 
Mr.aaUkinSL.  No,  that  to  up  to  the 

oaion  tt  wffl  be  up  to  us.  and  they  will 

I  see  noOifaiK  wrong.  The  Federal  Pow- 
^  OMuyirion  to  doinc  more  work  on 
ttito  than  the  Canadians,  and  if  they 
Mnmeet  the  July  i  deadline  I  do  not 
know  why  the  *^"«^*^nii  cannot  I  do 
^  ^^^J'by  the  Senator  would  want 
to  aeeo««odate  them  on  a  delay  that 
vanldharthtopeople. 

J  ^'  *^?*'*- '  •«**  not  be  accommo- 
dattat  them  on  a  delay  to  hurt  my 

An  I  am  aaking  to.  What  are  the  estl- 
mateeof  ^  Canadtou  Government  at 
^  ttmen  would  thtak  it  would  be  cor- 

E!SL!?.!i!!T*  *^  ****™  »«*  «e*  *heir 

^ennaHoQ  hi  sulldent  time  that  thte 

ute  WMdd  be  qulto  acceptahle  to  me, 

«,'  ^"^  *»»*  **»'  at  thto  time. 

«iS;JS*iSI?^  *"»*  a«»*«  cannot  ask 
wjnttal  Ihay  cannot  give  the  Senator 
•better  answer  toaii  the  Senator  can 
fML^  country,  m  thto  country  it 
ZJtJTtl  S??"  because  of  UtigaUon.  it 
SSfL^liS??'-  Sf  *^«  »  Judicial 
2!??  '2?»' *«>•  Why  does  the  Senator 
wanftto  Jatumsclf  be  subject  to  the  de- 
i*5?  ^^  ^J^  JwBctaJ  system,  when  we  in 
^  22?*^  <toclded  with  the  Alaska  oU 
lto«  th«t  we  would  not  put  up  with  that 
kind  or  nonsense  after  suflerinc  for 

uesttckif  ttMy  want  the  Une  thxtnuh 
Canada  and  meet  the  criteria,  if  VbS 
cannot  than  the  Senator  is  starS 

S^'tSST^^****"^  and  that  to 
ffiLSS.^  •**  accommodated  first, 
before  onrbmeaucracy. 

llroaor.  Ihe  Senator  from  Alaska 
»JW^n«  words  hi  the  mouth  of  the 

be  put  In  that  pwHipn 

1.  ^!lif"LSf^  **J!*»'  ****  information 
tefcwntte  Canadian  Goremment  It 

wojdseemtom*  that  hearings  wouw  be 
toortw  toeslaMtoh esMutlany  what  the 
£2?  i?^^*"  ■?  ■«^  **>•**«>•  cer- 
•a«»vn  «•  agree  to  thto  June  30.  1W6. 
deadUne  now.  tt  woukl  be  tantamount  to 
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dictating,  probably  because  the  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  would  serve  the  people 
of  Wisconsin,  iflnnesota.  Ohto.  mdil- 
gan,  the  wh<rie  Midwest  and  mwA  of  the 
^rost  coast,  tt  to  the  whole  tier  across  the 

lOdwest  and  the  west  eoast  that  would  be 
affected  by  thto. 

It  to  8\ich  a  big  dectoi(m.  I  think  the 
least  we  can  do  to  to  find  out  what  the 
Canadian  Government  has  planned  at 
thto  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  the  Federal  Power 
Commtoslon  wm  have  that  data  for  us. 
I  do  not  undovtand  why  the  Senator 
wants  to  elTect  a  delay,  which  to  really 
what  to  invohred  here.  If  the  Senator  is 
afraid  about  the  outcome  of  the  decision, 
I  am  in  the  same  boat.  But,  this  does  not 
go  to  the  issue  of  where  the  line  goes 
Thte  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Here  to  the  data  they  will  look  at  These 
are  the  duties  of  the  Federal  Power  C<mj- 
missimi.  Maybe  some  people  have  more 
reliance  on  the  Canadian  Power  Com- 
mission, but  thto  to  what  the  American 
eommissicm  has  to  do: 

One,  they  have  to  establtoh  economic 
feasibility: 

Two,  they  have  to  establish  the  en- 
vironmental effects; 

Three,  they  have  to  look  at  safety  and 
taransportotion; 

Pour,  they  have  to  investigate  the  im- 
pact on  consumers,  whether  they  are  on 
the  east  coast  west  coast  central  part 
of  the  United  States  or  in  Alaska,  and 
Five,  they  have  to  look  into  altemaUves 
which  might  be  avaflaUe,  which  Is  prln- 
cipeUy  the  Canadian  alternative. 

The  Senator's  agency  to  going  to  do 
all  these.  If  ttiey  can  do  thto  by  the  first 
of  next  July,  I  cannot  understand  why 
then  the  Soiator  would  say  that  we  want 
to  know  what  the  Canadians  want  to  do. 
Who  to  running  thte  country,  we  or  the 
Canadians? 

Mr.  OI£NN.  The  jrfpeline  to  to  run 
across  Canadian  tarritory  and  how  we 
can  dictate  or  set  a  time  standard—— 

»«r.  GRAVEL.  WeU,  let  me  repeat 

Mr.  GLENN.  There  are  dllTerent  local 
governments. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Suppose  the  Ptederal 
Power  Commission  rules  it  goes  through 
Canada,  Canada  can  still  do  whatever 
they  want  There  to  nothing  here  that 
says  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
to  rule  for  an  Alaska  line.  It  says  they 
must  Investigate  aU  these  areas,  which 
they  say  they  can  do  by  the  first  of  July 
and  if  it  goes  through  Canada,  bo  be  It. 
u  not  so  be  it  One  has  60  days  to  then 
fight  it  out  (m  thto  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MOMDAIX.  Would  the  dtotln- 
gufshed  Senator  from  Ohio  inform  me  as 
to  whether  the  pending  amendment  was 
considered  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee by  way  of  hearing  or  any  other 
way? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  am  not  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  but  It  to  my  under- 
standing that  it  was  not 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  CaraUna. 

Mr  GLENN.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  a  member  of  the  committee 
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Mr.  HOLLmoS.  I  really  wtth  trepida- 
tion artoe.  I  should  be  better  equipped 
to  proporly  answer.  I  think  what  Isoc- 
currlng  to  that  our  Government,  obvi- 
ously, to  to  negotiation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  relative  to  rights-of- 
way  and  the  treaty.  We  did  not  want  to 
cwne   into   the   Commerce    C<Hnmittee 
with  our  subcommittee  <hi  the  Federal 
Power    Commission    having    hearings 
while  the  treaty  negotiations  were  go- 
ing on.   No.    1:    It  to   a   very  delicate 
8ituatl<»i  with  give-and-take  there  on 
whether  or  not  they  can  reach  an  agree- 
ment Pending  that,  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  and  the  dtotingulshed  Senator 
from  Alaska  any  major  resolution  along 
thte  line  that  he  would  have,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  would  willingly  coop- 
erate to  have  a  hearing.  I  just  have 
somewhat  of  an  eerie  feeling  if  we  pass 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  1  am  not  up  here  just  fighting  it 
because  he  has  been  so  c<xisiderate  of 
me.  If  we  could  agree  on  having  some 
hearings  of   that   kind,   whatever   the 
legtolation  to.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  have  made  hto  point  He 
wante  to  accelerate  and  expedite,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  wants  to  ex- 
pedite, and  so  do  I.  But  on  a  procedural 
baste,  I  think  it  would  be  premature  to 
have  It  on  thto  bill. 

(Mr.   TowxR   assumed   the   chair  at 
thte  point.) 

Mr.    MONDALE.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  When  we  were  de- 
bathig  the  question  of  the  trans-Alaska 
and  trans-Canada  pipeline,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  I  agreed  on  one  thing 
which  was  accepted:  that  there  had  to  be 
a  tenninatlon  point  imposed  by  law  as 
to  when  that  decteion  had  to  be  made.  I 
think  that  to  one  of  the  reastms,  even 
though  I  preferred  the  trans-Canadian 
route,  that  we  are  going  to  get  Alaskan 
oU  sooner  than  we  would  have  otherwise. 
I  think  before  thto  to  over  we  may  very 
weU  have  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the 
mov«nent  of  gas  out  of  Prudhoe  Bay 
What  bothers  me  about  thto  amendment 
to  that  it  has  not  been  heard  before  the 
committee.  We  have  not  heard  from  the 
State  Department,  tot  example,  on  the 
progress  of  the  hydrocarbon  treaty  nego- 
tiations, which  I  understand  are  moving 
along  rether  well.  We  have  not  received 
their  advice  on  the  iMiospecte  for  a  trans- 
Canadian  pipeline.  We  have  not  had 
testimony  on  the  environmental  prob- 
lems of  the  altemaUve  routes.  I  do  not 
think  there  to  any  evidence  of  alternative 
costs  although  there  have  been  some 
tentative  reporto  out  of  the  FPC    We 
have  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  upon  which 
we  can  make  an  tatdligent  Judgment  as 
to  what  that  time  interval  ought  to  be. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
in  the  SDixit  of  my  commente,  might 
withdraw  hto  amendment  and  then  we 
could  bring  thto  matter  up  before  the 
Oimmierce  Committee,  have  hearings, 
and  maybe  we  could  come  out  of  liere 
with  a  unanimous  agreement  on  some 
time  agreement  that  would  bring  thto  to 
a  head.  I  think  we  could  work  it  out  in  a 
way  where  the  Canadians  would  agree  to 
the  same  thing.  If  that  to  agreeable. 
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In  my  talks  with  the  Canadians,  they 
talk  about  how  Iraig  will  it  take.  They 
are  worried  about  whether  we  will  ever 
jnake  a  decteion. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  They  have  good  reason. 

Mr!  MONDALE.  That  te  right.  I  worry 
about  whether  they  will  make  a  decteion. 
It  may  be  if  the  trans-Canadian  pipeline 
ia  the  indicated  source,  if  that  te  what 
is  decided,  there  ought  to  be  an  agree- 
ment between  their  Government  and 
ours  where  both  would  agi-ee  to  collapse 
the  time  interval  and  get  it  over  with.  I 
would  be  glad  to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  to  see  if  we  could  not  agree 
on  something,  based  upon  those  hearings. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  sure  that  Sena- 
tor Magnhson  and  Senator  Stevenson, 
who  chairs  the  subcommittee,  would 
gladly  cooperate.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  put  hte  finger  on  the 
procedural  question.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  touched  me  even  more  sym- 
pathetically. I  am  restless,  and  I  want  to 
expedite  a  decteion  just  as  the  Senator 
frwn  Alaska  does.  But  I  think  procedur- 
{Jly  we  would  make  a  bad  mtetake  to  set 
a  deadline  at  thte  time.  If  the  Congress 
required  that  a  decteion  had  to  be  made 
by  a  fixed  date,  I  am  afraid  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  might  have  to  elimi- 
nate important  considerations  of  thte 
case  that  I  do  not  even  know  about.  We 
might  create  an  Injustice,  though  I  am 
not  sure. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Based  on  my  conversa- 
tions with  them,  I  think  that  would  not 
be  the  case,  but  I  think  there  te  room  to 
acc(»nmodate  some  suspicions  or  fears. 
Obviously,  in  trying  to  pull  something 
thnmgh,  if  you  do  not  have  people  in 
agreement  with  it,  you  do  not  really  gain 
anything.  So  maybe  a  little  bit  of  re- 
treat here  will  gain  us  some  time. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  Senator  Mow- 
BAU,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
and  others  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  ri- 
diculous situation  we  had  for  4  years 
with  the  Alaskan  pipeline..  We  should 
have  learned  from  that  experience. 

I  know  the  FPC  can  make  a  decteion 
if  directed  to  do  so  by  a  time  certain  next 
year.  If  we  delay  in  giving  that  direction, 
then  obviously  the  period  that  we  delay 
is  wasted.  Suppose  we  do  go  through  a 
hearing  process  and  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee does  not  schedule  it  imtil  Decem- 
ber, and  it  does  not  get  to  the  floor  until 
January  or  February.  We  then  just  waste 
another  year  when  we  do  not  have  to. 
The  matter  te  fairly  simple  if  we  give 
people  enough  time  to  look  at  it.  I  am 
prepared  to  do  that.  I  have  no  problem 
in  that  if  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  2 
or  3  weeks.  The  issue  te  not  so  com- 
plex that  we  cannot  call  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  the  phone,  or  in- 
vite them  to  the  office  and  ask.  "How 
long  will  it  take  them  to  do  thte?"  Or  we 
can  call  up  the  Canadians  and  say, 
"Look,  our  time  frame  te  thto  date.  Where 
do  you  people  stand?"  lliey  either  fish 
or  cut  bait  and  that  te  where  we  show 
our  cards.  I  am  prepared  to  do  that. 

I  am  prepared  to  withdraw  thte  amend- 
ment and  work  out  an  accommodation.  I 
think  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  tf 
we  let  thte  thhig  dally  along  through  the 
normal  legislative  process  ^ere  it  would 
take  6  months  to  come  out  wtth  an- 


other bill.  I  think  it  would  be  a  shame  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  With  my  dtetln- 
guished  colleague,  I  would  be  glad  to  set 
up  an  appointment  to  meet  with  the  new 
chairman  of  the  FPC.  He  was  the  budget 
chief  of  Governor  Rockefeller.  Hte 
general  guidance  would  be  in  order  as 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
taken,  if  the  Senator  does  not  mind,  to 
withdraw  thte  amendment  and  for  the 
Senator  and  I  to  speak  to  Senator  Mag- 

NUSON.  ^ 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  include  other  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mqndale) 
would  be  glad  to  join  us. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  can  we  proceed  to 
act  with  dtepatoh  in  thte  area?  Should 
we  introduce  a  bill  and  have  it  go  im- 
mediately to  the  conomittee,  or  put  in  a 
simple  bill  at  the  desk  and  call  it  up? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  not  in  charge  of 
the  Conunerce  Committee  Subcommit- 
tee on  Natural  Gas.  If  a  bill  te  introduced, 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  referred  to  oxu-  Com- 
mittee. As  one  Senator,  I  am  certain  we 
will  set  a  date  for  a  hearing  and  bring  in 
the  parties.  If  the  Senator  will  intro- 
duce hte  bill  or  resolution,  it  will  be 
referred  to  our  subcommittee  and,  in 
turn,  I  will  ask  Chairman  Magnuson  to 
set  a  hearing  and  get  the  chairman  of 
the  FPC  over  here,  with  the  other  par- 
ties, and  see  exactly  where  we  are. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  interested,  of 
course,  in  accelerating  the  decteion  of 
the  FPC.  I  recently  made  a  trip  to  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto  to  discuss  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Canadian  Government 
and  with  industry  representatives  there 
their  attitudes  with  regard  to  the  deci- 
sion on  the  transportation  not  only  of 
Alaskan  gas  but  of  Canadian  gas.  I  flnd 
very  interestingly  a  great  development  in 
Canada.  That  te  the  growing  support  for 
the  so-called  Maple  Leaf  Line  and  the 
Polar  Gas  Line,  the  two  being  lines  pri- 
marily designed  to  serve  Canadian  needs. 
They  are  developmg  in  opposition,  frank- 
ly, I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, to  the  Arctic  Gas  Line.  There  are 
growing  sentimente  in  Canada  against 
the  transportation  of  Alaskan  gas 
through  Canada. 

I  share  Senator  Gravel's  desire  to  get 
an  acceleration  of  the  process  of  arriving 
at  a  decteion.  The  gas  that  comes  out  of 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  fleld  te  associated  with 
oil  and  after  2  years  of  production  of  oil 
there  must  be  a  gas  pipeline  ready  for 
that  transportation.  I  think  we  all  are 
in  agreement  that  we  want  to  get  a 
decision. 

Serving  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
as  I  do,  I  have  already  dtecussed  the 
question  of  inviting  Canadian  citizens  to 
appear  before  oiu:  Commerce  Committee 
who  express  the  viewpoints  of  Canada. 
We  have  some  of  oiu:  U.S.  citizens  ex- 
pressing opinions  before  the  Canadian 
Parliamentarians  and  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Energy  Board. 

I  think  we  should  invite  some  of  their 
people  to  Washington  to  tell  us  what 


te  involved  in  terms  of  time  frame  and 
procedure  as  far  as  their  Government  te 
concerned,  and  what  te  the  attitude  of 
the  Canadians  with  regard  to  the  trans- 
portation of  Cansulian  gas.  as  well  as  de- 
veloping what  te  the  attitude  of  Ameri- 
cans on  thte  side  of  the  border  to  the 
transportation  of  Alaskan  gas. 

While  I  support  the  objectives  of  my 
colleague.  I  have  Informed  him  that  one 
of  the  great  problems  on  thte  measure  te 
whether  or  not  we  can  have  the  support 
that  we  might  have  on  an  todependent 
bUl. 

My  colleague  will  recall  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  oil  pipeline  we  had  in 
fact  had  2  days  of  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  my  bill  on  that  subject  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Senator  proposes  to  do 
with  hte  amendment;  I  shall,  of  course, 
support  it  if  it  comes  to  a  vote.  But  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  have 
hearings,  and  perhaps  even  be  able  to 
assure  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
It  te  in  hte  best  interest  and  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  to  once 
again  Iteten  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the 
logtetics  of  the  dtetribution  of  gas  on 
the  North  American  Continent 

If  we  have  the  hearings  I  am  talking 
about,  we  may  not  even  have  an  issue 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  support  in 
Canada  of  the  Maple  Leaf  Line  and  the 
Polar  Line  will  become  so  great  that  we 
may  not  even  have  before  us  an  issue 
as  to  the  trans-Canada  route  for  Alaska 
gas  before  they  are  through. 

If  thte  amendment  comes  to  a  vote  to- 
day and  fails,  it  could  be  mteinterpreted 
in  Canada.  I  would  urge  the  Senator  to 
remember  that;  they  could  take  a  read- 
ing from  such  an  action  that  might  re- 
siilt  in  our  intentions  being  misinter- 
preted in  Canada.  I  would  not  want  to 
see  that  happen,  because  of  the  very  deli- 
cate circumstances. 

As  far  as  a  treaty  te  concerned,  when 
I  was  in  Canada  I  was  informed  that  a 
treaty  has  been  agreed  to  in  draft  form. 
It  te  initiated,  we  might  say,  and  now 
ready  for  policy  review  and  final  form, 
and  for  presentation  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification. 

If  that  te  the  case,  that  te  a  delicate 
negotiation,  as  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina  would  say;  I  do  not  wish  to 
dteturb  it  It  involves  more  than  a  gas 
pipeline  treaty;  I  hope  we  all  under- 
stand that.  It  te  a  treaty  that  pertains  to 
pipelines  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  only  pipeline  in  place  right 
now  goes  through  my  friend  from  Min- 
nesota's back  yard,  as  he  knows,  the  In- 
ter-Provincial Oil  Line.  We  want  pro- 
tection for  that  as  well  as  any  future 
U.S.  pipelines  that  might  go  through 
Canada. 

I  do  not  know  what  my  friend  and  col- 
league te  going  to  do,  but  I  will  support 
his  amendment  if  he  brings  it  to  a  vote. 
I  would  hope  we  could  develop  ground 
rules  and  get  an  approach  that  we  could 
all  approve  as  the  sense  of  Congress  as 
to  the  urgency  of  the  situation  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President  on  my 
own  time,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  dtotin- 
gulshed Senator  from  Alaska  that  I  rise, 
really,  not  to  speak  about  the  merits  of 
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to  axnmdment.  AH  the  old  stories  about 
^oa  hare  not  had  hearings,  and  are 
raistav  uncoostitutional  issues."  and  so 
fortb,  I  think,  are  really  for  another  time 
and  another  forum.  I  am  very  much 
coocerned  about  this  bill. 

This  matter  may  have  many  ramlflca- 
ttons  that  I  do  not  understand  and  that 
I  do  not  leany  intend  to  seek  to  under- 
stud  tonight  But  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
SOtttor  that  no  one  has  been  more  dlll- 
•ent.  no  one  has  tried  longer  or  made  a 
peater  contribution  to  the  bill  that  we 
have  before  us  than  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GiAVEL). 

PethMfft  I  am  overconcemed.  I  have 
oem  on  tills  thing  too  long.  Almost  any- 
thtag  would  delay  us  at  this  hour.  We  are 
vtuUng  on  an  agreement  for  final  pas- 
«•«•  In  the  aert  2  or  3  hours.  I  am  the 
ruUng  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  CoBunerce.  I  have  discovered 
•"*»,«»**  *»  not  a  very  palatable  position. 
But  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator,  with 
'   Whatever  peisuasion  and  authority  I 
have,  that  I  pledge  to  him  that  he  will 
hawe  a  hearing  before  that  committee 
on  this  particular  subject.  I  do  not  know 
when  Uiat  win  be.  I  made  the  mistake 
one  ttaoe  In  this  Chamb»  of  having  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  guarantee  me 
out  he  voold  have  hearings  on  a  bm  I 

had.  I  made  one  mistake,  and  did  not  get 
a  guarantee  as  to  when  I  would  have 
heatings;  and  the  matter  went  on  for 
sometime. 

But  to  all  seriousness.  I  think  we  need 
•Peeo.  T^bt  veosAe  in  the  northern  part 

?1^."*'™'!7  '^*  ^^  pleased  out  on 
QmaiUannatural  gas.  llie  energy  crisis 
»ere  Is  potentially  as  serious  as  any  in 
tte  coimtoy.  n  the  Senator  will  just  ac- 
"27"2y?*f  ^^  o*n  Intwests  and  ours 
•M'  ™  "■  "»n  judgment,  fulfilling  his 
m  commitment  to  this  cause,  raise  an 
ime  tonight.  PUD  it  down,  and  let  us 
Mtte  to  Win  within  a  day  or  two  with 
aome  sort  of  assurance  for  hearings  I 
womd  be  moat  gmtefuL         «^"^'  ^ 

a^i^^S^  ^  "^'^""^  '"^  "^^ 

Mr.  FBABSON.  I  yield. 

™\2"^*?^-  ^  ^'^^  to  say  once 
mowtteSenator  from  Alaska  will  not 

i^Sr^Sf^  ***  *;!****  the  type  of  sec- 
jM^detate  such  as  we  had  over  the 
gg-^najan  and  Alaska  pipeline.  I 
^"^J^  "nd  1  am  sure  hetlid.  too:  It  is 

IMS  strcDgljr  about  HCaybe  the  hone  k 
fanciful,  but  I  would  hS  thafllS?  tLS 
St^t^rT^J^  »  cooperate 
JSitSST!^*^^**'^  reaching  toward 
•  *2«**^  o«tW»  problem,  and  avoid  the 
SSumc**^^"'  we  went  through  the 

thi  Slrti.^  °'^^  ^  accomplish  that, 
the  tost  thing  we  need  to  do  Is  have 

hearings  to  estahllah  as  many  of  the  fMte 
Mean  be  eiMdlshed.  oTi^hlchlgiSf 
ment  is  poss&de.  Maybe  we  wffl  haveto 
have  an  argimient  about  the  rest  but 
we  will  have  settled  as  many  of  th«e 
J»^  M   possible   before   the   debSe 

rt^^'S^^^J^^-  ^  "PP"*  t^  amend- 
ment osend  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  AladEa  (Mr.  aJuwia) 

nues  of  natural  gas  in  Alaska  to  the 
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lower  48  States  must  be  one  of  the  most 
immediate   priorities   on   our   NaUons 
«ergy  agenda.  We  aU  want  to  do  tr&y- 
thlng  possible  to  expedite  movement  of 
this  natural  resource,  which  represents 
over  10  percent  of  the  proven  reserves  of 
natural  gas  in  the  United  States 
*u^l*-  ^  '^^ev*  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  frtsn  Alaska  will  not  help  us 
reach  this  goal.  In  fact.  I  believe  it  would 
give  us  the  worst  of  both  worids.  If  in 
fact,  the  FPC  can  conclude  hearings'  on 
its  o^Ti  before  June  30, 1976,  this  amend- 
mentisnot  needed.  If,  on  the  other  hand 
tiie  FPC  will  take  longer  to  make  its 
^ecislon,   putting   a    terminal    date   of 
^^  30  will  probably  simply  result  In  the 
FPC  s  making  a  decision  on  the  basis  of 
inadequate  data.  And  it  would  mean  that 
the   Congress   until   that   point   would 
have  httle  to  say  about  which  of  the 
competing  routes  proposed  for  move- 
ment of  this  natural  gas  should  prevail. 
I  believe  that  the  more  appropriate 
course  is  for  the  Congress   to  take  a 
stronger  and  more  immediate  role  in 
making  this  decision.  We  should  hold  the 
appropriate  hearings,  we  should  get  the 
benefit  of  expert  testimony  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  projects  that  have  been 
propo.'^ed.  and  then  we  should  make  the 
decision  as  to  which  route  would  best 
serve  the  national  hiterest.  In  fact,  I  am 
quite  confident  that  this  could  be  done 
before  June  30, 1978. 
/^e  'i"ansportation  of  natural  ga.s  from 
the  Arctic  is  going  to  be  a  major  com- 
pcment  of  our  Nation's  energy  policy  We 
in  the  Congress  should  have  a  major 
voice  m  determining  which  system  would 
serve  consumers  throughout  the  country 
and  would  provide  us  with  natural  gas 
at   the   lowest   possible   price.   All   the 
amendment    now    under    consideratton 
would  do  is  to  delay  this  type  of  c«mi- 
gressional  Involvement,  and  thereby  de- 
Jay  the  ultimate  decision  point  for  get- 
ting this  natural  gas  moving. 

We  in  the  Congress  can  expedite  mat- 
ters in  ways  not  possible  at  the  FPC.  We 
can  hold  the  hearings  we  need,  devekm 
adequate  information,  and  make  a  deci- 
sion on  our  own  in  less  time  than  the 
end  Poiiit  the  pending  amendment  would 
Impose.  This  is  the  most  rational  method 
to  make  a  decision  of  this  importance 

Our  first  priority  should  be  working 
out  the  congressional  timetable  for  ex- 
pediting this  matter.  I  believe  that  sup- 
Porters  of  both  the  Oas  Aretk  and  the 
D  Paso  proposals  can  agree  on  this  goal. 
And  I  would  hope  to  work  with  the  dis- 
tingiushed   Senator   from   Alaska    (Mr 
OtAvrti   and  others  in  developing  this 
MmetaWe  to  wsure  a  speedy  and  final 
congresstonal  decision.  With  this  type  of 
decision,  the  24  trflUon  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
nral  gas  in  Alaska  can  become  a  bene- 
fit to  the  entire  Nation  in  the  shortest 
possible  period  of  time. 

^2^'-  m^^  ^  ^^^^  considerable 
good  will  has  been  expressed  to  address 
wirs^es  to  this  problem.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  it  is 
not  useful  to  have  a  debate  that  we  do 

?if  ^'^  *^*"'  "  **"  BO.  I  appreciate 
the  pledge  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  understand  the  difficulty  of  members 
of  the  committee.  I  think  perhaps  the 
senator  from  Kansas  has  the  .same  dif- 
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Acuity.  He  cannot  pledge  bevonrt  i,! 
immediate  power.  But  Fthink  K  ^ 
preciate  my  situation,  and  they  kn.2: 
from  their  own  experiences,  havlL  i2[ 
things  like  this:  we  thtak  we  areV^ 
to  have  hearings  andT^f  ^s^^i*^ 

I  think,  now  that  the  issue  has  hoM 
raised  and  the  bill,  S.  2510,  has  S 
referred  to  the  Commerce  Committi^ 
w^fi  withdraw  the  amendment^d^U 
that  al  parties  to  this  discussion  Wffl 
use  their  good  offices  to  try  to  l^^ 
heanng  within  30  days. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  unreasonable  in 
suggesting  that,  but  time  is  fleetly  E 
this  regard,  and  the  sooner  we  mak^th* 
decision,  the  sooner  we  can  induce  Se 
bureaucratic  institutions  to  respond  ins 
Uke  period  of  time.  I  think  30  days  woul! 
be  adequate,  and  the  only  recourse  left  to 

S^Hn^'^K**,**  ^  «^^®  °^""  "»«t  I  would 

bring  the  issue  up  on  some  other  piece  of 

vl^  ?**u^  ^^^^  ^  <'°^^<*  '^o  as  a  Mem. 
ber  of  this  body.  I  hope  that  would  add 
a  pressure  device  on  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  who  are  not 
here,  who  might  be  as  committed  as  Sen- 
ator HoLiiNGS,  Senator  Stevins,  Senator 
MoNBALE,  and  myself  in  this  regard 
Mr.  HOLLINOS.  And  Senator  Stevki- 

SON. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  mentioned  Senator 
Stevenson. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  Senator  Steven- 
son, who  has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution in  this  area. 

Obviously  we  have  to  protect  the  in- 
te^ty  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
but  there  is  no  reason  not  to  give  their 
word.  They  can  come  up  in  the  next » 
days  with  a  position  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  desire  to  expedite  it,  and  whether  or 
not  they  would  urge  congressional  action 
of  some  kind. 

Does  the  Senator  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr    GRAVEL.  Yes;  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  will  be  able  to  see 
where  we  can  go  within  the  next  30  days 
2[?"^<*  withdraw  my  amendment. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Stevens  > .  The  amendment  is  withdrawn 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment 
Mr.    HOLLINGS.    Mr.    President,  we 
have  an  agreement  to  vote  at  9:30  on 
final  passage.  Perhaps  we  could  vacate 
that  agreement,  if  we  could  agree  on  a 
time  on  the  Pearson  amendment.  I  wish 
we  could  get  other  Senators  who  have 
amendments  to  call  them  up  and  at- 
tempt to  vote,  say,  no  later  than  6:30  on 
Pearson-Bentsen.  and  7:30  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  agreeable.  I  would  be  willing  to 
put  that  in  the  form  of  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  raise  a  question.  Senator  Baeilett 
now  is  satisfied  with  the  arrangement? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. I  had  a  personal  conversation 
with  him. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Let  us  get  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  He  has  an  amend- 
ment. Are  there  any  other  Senators  at 
this  moment  who  wish  to  present  an 
amendment? 
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Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OKDEB  vmATING  VOTE  ON  FINAL  PASSAOE  AT 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORBOW  AND  ORDER  VOR  VOTE 
ON  PEARSON-BENTSEN  AMENDMENT  TO  OCCUX 
AT  6:30  P.M.  AND  VOTE  ON  FINAL  PASSAGE  OF 
8.    2310    AT    T:30    P.M. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
is  agreed  to  by  Soiator  Bartlstt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  9:30  a.m. 
order  for  vote  on  final  passage  for  tomor- 
row be  vitiated  Euid  instead  that  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  consent  agree  to 
vote  on  the  Pearson-Bentsen  amendment 
no  later  than  6:30  pjn.  and  on  final  pas- 
sage no  later  than  7:30  p.m.  this  evening. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Make  It  6:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  that  rule  XXH  be 
waived? 

Mr.  HOTJiTNOS.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  rule  XXII  be  waived.  We  are 
trying  to  bring  up  the  other  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  Sen- 
ator make  the  vote  on  the  Pearson-Bent- 
sen amendment  at  precisely  6:30  pjn. 
and  the  vote  on  final  passage  no  later 
Uian7:30pjn.? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  Pearson-Bent- 
sen amendment  be  at  6:30  p.m.  and  the 
vote  on  final  passage  no  later  than  7:30 
pjn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
now  make  a  little  talk  while  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  has  a 
chance  to  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tower).  The  Senator  from  Alaska  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  No.  079. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia?  He  has  a  one- 
word  amendment  that  we  sdl  agree  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President  if 
Senators  will  look  at  the  Pearson-Bent- 
sen substitute,  turn  to  page  33,  they  will 
see  language  relating  to  the  agricultural 
priority.  What  I  propose  to  do  Is  strike 
the  word  "d(»nestic"  In  the  last  smtence 
of  that  agricultural  priority  section.  My 
amendment  has  bem  cleared,  as  I  under- 
stand it  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In 
order  to  offer  that  amendment  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  referring  to  the 
print  that  was  modified  and  amended? 

Mr.  TAUIADOB.  Yes,  I  am. 


It  is  on  page  33,  line  22,  of  the  latest 
modified  amendments. 

Ibe  amendment  I  offer,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  cxmsent  that  It  be  in  order  at 
this  time,  is  to  strike  the  one  word  "do- 
mestic" in  the  agricultural  priority  on 
line  22.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  at  this  time,  and  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  firom  Oeorgia  (IBx.  Talmaoob) 
proposes  an  amendment  on  page  33,  line  22. 
strike  the  word  "domestic"  where  it  appears. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  This  has  been  cleared 
with  both  the  distinguished  fioor  man- 
ager of  the  amendment  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  understand  they  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

My  sunendment  would  simply  strike 
the  word  "domestic"  from  the  final 
sentence  of  the  agricultural  priority  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  now  reads: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  also 
certify  to  the  CommlBslon  the  amount  of 
natural  gas  which  is  necessary  for  such  es- 
sential uses  to  meet  requirements  for  fuU 
domestic  food  and  fiber  production. 

My  reason  for  proposing  that  the  word 
"domestic"  be  deleted  from  this  sentence 
is  that  its  retention  may  provide  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  with  an  ex- 
cuse for  denying  the  priority  provided 
imder  this  section  to  any  nitrogen  ferti- 
lizer manufacturer  or  others  who  may  be 
selling  any  of  their  products  in  the  ex- 
port market.  While  our  Nation  today  is  a 
net  importer  of  nitrogen  fertilizer,  some 
nitrogen  fertilizer  is  still  exported.  Much 
of  what  is  sold  for  export  is  in  reality 
for  piu'poses  of  a  "swap"  or  assurance  of 
our  being  able  to  obtain  from  foreign 
nations  other  fertilizer  products  such  as 
potash  from  Canada,  or  other  materials 
which  are  essential  to  the  production  of 
food,  fiber  and  other  U.S.  produced  goods. 

When  Mr.  Nasslkas,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
regarding  S.  2310,  he  as  much  as  stated 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  any  natural 
gas  priority  for  agriculture  was  needed 
since  we  export  so  much  of  our  food  and 
fiber.  A  similar  statemmt  was  issued 
earlier  this  year  by  the  FPC  staff,  I  am 
told. 

Therefore,  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to 
the  intent  of  Congress  on  the  importance 
of  providing  our  Nation's  food  and  agri- 
cultural Industry  with  natural  gas  pri- 
ority, I  recommend  that  the  word 
"domestic"  be  deleted,  and  that  my 
amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amradment 
o<  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bin  and  I 
thank  the  Presiding  Offleer. 

AMZMBIIZNT  NO.  tT* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  979.  irbitik  Is  at  the 


desk,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consant  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  line  6,  after  "authority,"  In- 
sert "or  Is  arbitrary  or  capricious,". 

On  page  15,  Une  24,  after  "authority,"  In- 
sert "or  is  arbitrary  or  capricious,". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  would  both  clarify 
and  make  more  specific  the  grounds  for 
judicial  review  with  regard  to  propane 
standby  edlocation  which  is  addressed  in 
section  106(a)   of  amendment  No.  919. 

The  amendment  I  offer  adds  ttie  addi- 
tional "arbitrary  and  capricious"  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  orders  as  well 
as  to  regulations. 

Paragraph  5  within  section  106  of 
amendment  No.  919  contains  a  discrep- 
ancy between  provisions  for  judicial  re- 
view of  the  agency's  "regulations"  and 
judicial  review  of  the  agency's  "orders" 
issued  tmder  those  regulations. 

A  regulation,  or  its  application  to  a 
particular  litigant  may  be  enjoined  or 
set  aside  if  the  reviewing  court  deter- 
mines that  the  regulation  is  in  excess  of 
the  agency's  authority,  or  is  arbitrary  or 
capricious,  or  is  otherwise  unlawful. 

But  an  order  cannot  be  enjoined  or  set 
aside  unless  the  reviewing  court  deter- 
mines that  the  order  is  in  excess  of  the 
agency's  authority  or  is  based  upon  find- 
ings which  are  not  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

Thus,  an  order,  unlike  a  regulation, 
cannot  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  arbitrary  or  capricious,  provided 
that  there  was  sidsstantial  evidence  to 
support  it. 

There  is  nearly  always  substantial  evi- 
dence, as  distinguished  from  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  to  support  any 
kind  of  an  order,  no  matter  how  arbi- 
trary or  capricious  it  is.  (Tourts  should 
not  be  boimd  to  accept  an  agency's  judg- 
ment when  it  has  arbitrarily  ignored  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  and  has  seized 
only  on  the  portions  favorable  to  Its  in- 
tended course  of  action,  but  that  is  what 
this  language  would  do.  An  issue  of  dis- 
crimination, or  of  personal  prejudice,  for 
example,  could  not  be  raised  against  such 
an  order.  This  is  a  wrong  result. 

There  may  be  examples  of  appeals, 
within  FEA.  from  the  same  administra- 
tive action  which  result  in  orders  which 
make  opposite  determinations  ^th  re- 
spect to  two  different  an>ellant8 — one 
an  order  remanding  a  decision  for  re- 
consideration, another  making  the  deci- 
sion appealed  from  final,  each  of  the 
conflicting  orders  proclaiming  that  it  is 
based  on  substantial  evidence. 

The  "arbitrary  or  capricious"  lan- 
guage should  be  added  to  the  require- 
ment of  substantial  erldenee  with  remect 
to  ordMV.  and  should  no4  be  restricted 
to  the  maUnc  of  regnlatloDB. 

Mr.  President  this  Is  a  Tery  technical 
amendment 
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BMtoally  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as 
they  stand  now,  apply  the  rule  of  arbi- 
trary and  capriclouBoess  to  regulations 
only. 

As  we  intanret  the  proYisloos  of  the 
bill  now,  a  court  could  upaet  a  reculatioo 
if  It  were  arbitrary  or  caiaiclous,  bat  it 
coukl  not  do  M  If  It  were  an  order  of  the 
agency  involved. 

I  aeek  to  Indnde  in  the  Pearson-Bent- 
sen  amendment  the  provisions  that  ap- 
pear with  regard  to  regulations  and  make 
them  appitcable  to  an  order  issued  by  the 
ypcy  80  that  an  order,  which  under  the 
prcaent  bill  eoold  not  be  enjoined  or  set 
uMe  by  a  reviewing  court  unless  the 
court  determines  it  is  in  excess  of  the 
aiwney's  authority  or  is  based  upon  ilnd- 
Jngi  vtalcb  are  not  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence,  could  in  fact  also  be  set 
aside  if  the  reviewing  court  foimd  the 
order  was  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

I  have  dltctissed  this  matter  with  the 
maTMyrs  on  both  sides.  I  think  that  they 
are  pniiared  to  accept  the  amendment 
I  h(9e  that  is  correct 

It  is  technical  in  form.  It  has  been 
^ramlned  by  people  I  consider  to  be  very 
IWMUng  legal  authorities,  legal  ofiQcers  in 
ttM  pnctlce  of  law  whom  I  have  known 
for  many  years,  and  they  agree  with  me 
that  Uiis  Is  necessary  in  connection  with 
this  type  of  legislation  that  an  order  be 
capable  of  beipg  set  aside  if  in  fact  it  is 
arbitrary  and  capricious  even  though  it 
may  be  supported  by  some  evidence. 
Mr.   BOUJNOS.   Mr.   President,   we 

have  agreed  to  accept  this  amendment 

It  Is  a  technical  amendment — to  have  the 
JwUeial  review  orders  conform  with  one 
another,  as  I  see  it,  and  we  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  smVKSa.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Tbe  FBE8IDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  bean  yifdded  back. 

Hie  ooertlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amwMfcnent  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Tbe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

■me  PRBsmiNa  officer,  who 
yleldBttme? 

The  bin  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Ur.  MAMBPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
sagsast  the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

Tbe  FBKBlUlNa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wfflcantfaeroa. 

Tbe  aeeond  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  the  roIL 

Mr.  XAaLjnx>N.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanhnoM  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qnomm  can  be  rescinded. 

Tbe  PRKBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STom).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AioifsKKiiT  MO.  asa 


Tbe  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  li,  begUmlng  with  line  1.  strike 

out  all  through  line  ii  on  page  22  and  insert 

in  Ueu  thereof  the  following  : 

^•OPAKI  ALLOCATION  PROCRAM 

^c.  10«.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  4(g)  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Kmergency  Petroleum  AUoeaUoa  Act  of  1873, 
as  amended,  the  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  President  under  section  4  of  such  Act  and 
the  authority  of  the  President  under  such 
Act  shall,  with  respect  to  propane  and  bu- 
tane, remain  In  effect  untn  midnight,  April  4, 
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Ur.  KACUiKTON.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  mj  anMnrtmant  No.  942. 
Hie    PBMBnySHQ    officer.     The 
;  vffl  be  stated. 

legislative  clerk  read  as 


from  MIsaouxl  (Mr.  Eaclron) 

■menitmont  numbered  B62  to 

tt  nnmberad  019.  as  modified  and 

Mr.  KAOLglDN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mmlMuui  eonaent  that  farther  reading 
of  j^  ■mwHlMil  be  dtapenaed  with. 

r^  PBHIJUIU  OPnCBR.  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Tauubgs)  be  added  as  a  cosponsof  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  amendment  has  a  simple  pur- 
pose—to continue  through  the  coming 
heating  season  the  existing  propane  al- 
location and  price  control  program. 

By  contrast,  the  Pearson  amendment 
would  attempt  to  write  a  whole  new  pro- 
pane program  Just  as  we  are  beginning 
to  move  into  the  winter  months,  in  ef- 
fect, the  Pearson  propane  amendment 
would  return  us  to  the  situation  that 
existed  in  1973  when,  under  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act, 
the  President  was  given  authority  to  al- 
locate propane  and  other  petroleum 
products  and  to  control  their  prices,  but 
elected  not  to  do  so.  The  result  was  a 
threefold  increase  in  propane  prices 
and  serious  shortages  in  every  region  of 
the  country.  Not  imtil  the  passage  of  the 
Mandatory  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  in  November  1973,  did  the  sit- 
uation begin  to  stabUiae. 

Tbe  Pearson  amendment  leaves  the 
whole  question  of  what  to  do  about  pro- 
pane, if  anything,  to  the  President  and 
his  administrators. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
there  will  be  critically  short  supplies  of 
propane  this  winter.  Even  FEA  Admin- 
istrator Prank  Zarb  conceded  this  point 
and.  himself,  has  called  on  Congress  to 
take  action  in  this  emergency  bill  to  deal 
with  the  situation. 

If  there  Is  no  question  about  the  prob- 
lem, why  then  should  there  be  any  ques- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  will 
act  to  assure  the  millions  <rf  families, 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  depend- 
ent on  this  product  enough  propane  to 
meet  essential  needs  and  at  reasonable 
prices? 

It  makes  jo  sense  at  all  in  these  cir- 
cumstances to  abandon  a  program  that 
has  worked  weU  over  the  past  2  years  in 
favor  of  a  gowral  grant  of  authority  to 
the  President  Congress  has  its  own  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area.  It  has  met  this 
responsibility  by  enacting  the  existing 
lH-(4>ane  allocation  program.  It  should  see 
that  this  essential  protecUon  is  con- 
tinued. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  authors  of 
the  proposed  "new"  propane  program 
have  seen  nt  to  modify  their  provision 
to  adopt  the  priorities  of  the  exlsttag 
program  rather  than  trying  to  reorder 
those  priorities,  as  they  originally  pro- 
posed. 
This  is  indicative  of  the  kind  of  dif- 


ficulties which  would  confront  any  ef 
fort  to  rewrite  such  a  complex  prooto 
With  the  time-consuming  hearing  ^ 
rights  of  appeal  provided  by  the  Pearson 
Bentsen  provision.  I  frankly  doubt  a 
program  could  be  put  together  befi»* 
the  winter  is  over.  ^^ 

In  any  event,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Pearson-Bentsen  provision  is  still 
discretionary  with  the  President  We  dn 
not  know  that  he  wiU  act  at  aU  or  if  » 
to  what  extent  he  will  act  Most  of  all! 
we  have  no  idea  under  this  provis^ 
what  sort  of  action  would  be  taken  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  price  of 
propane. 

I  think  It  is  no  secret  the  administra- 
tion is  aiming  to  get  out  from  under  the 
existing  propane  price  guidelines  which 
now  require  economic  Justification  fv 
any  increase.  Now,  I  will  not  argue  that 
the  existing  price  regulations  are  perfect 
or  could  not  be  Improved,  but  they  are 
certainly  preferable  to  an  open-ended 
grant  of  authority  to  the  adminlstratloa 
to  set  the  price  of  propane  at  any  level  it 
chooses.  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  one  to 
explain  to  my  rural  constituents  hov 
it  is  the  price  of  propane  doubled  this 
winter  when  Congress  claimed  to  have 
dealt  with  the  problem. 

I  believe  the  existing  law  and  regula- 
tions provide  ample  leeway  for  the  PEA 
to  make  price  adjustments  to  take  ac- 
count of  higher  production  costs  or  to 
deal  with  any  inequities  that  may  exist 
If  the  existing  law  is  Inadequate  in  tbls 
or  any  other  respect  then  I  would  urge 
PEA  to  make  that  known  to  CongrcH. 
I  am  certain  it  would  find  an  accon- 
modating  audience  and  quick  remedial 
action. 

The  existence  of  an  adminlstrattfe 
problem  or  Inconvenience  cannot  stand 
as  a  pretext  for  scrapping  a  vitallr 
needed  program  In  exdiange  for  iriiat 
is  essentially  a  blank  check  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  understand  that  the  adminlstratkn 
Is  aiming  to  get  rid  of  the  present  three- 
tier  pricing  system  for  propane  under 
which  there  is  a  different  price  for  pro- 
pane produced  from  natural  gas  and  that 
produced  as  a  byproduct  of  crude  oil.  m 
addition,  the  allowable  price  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  when  tiie  propane  was  Intro- 
duced. Obviously,  propane  produced  i 
years  ago  and  held  In  inventory  should 
not  be  priced  to  reflect  current  produc- 
tion costs.  That  would  result  In  a  wind- 
fall bonanza  for  the  speculators. 

The  administration  is  proposing  to  re- 
place this  three-tier  system  with  a  single 
price  on  the  argument  it  would  make  for 
a  more  orderly  admlnlstratl<m  of  the  pro- 
gram and  it  would  be  a  convenience  for 
dealers  and  producers. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
any  single  price  system  would  have  to  be 
based  on  the  highest  current  cost  of  pro- 
duction. A  price  that  was  lower  than  the 
cost  of  the  most  eiq^ensive  propane  pro- 
duction method  would  be  a  disincentive 
to  production.  It  slmidy  would  not  pay  an 
oil  company  to  extract  propane  if  the 
single  price  established  by  FEA  did  not 
reflect  true  production  cost  plus  a  rea- 
sonable return. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way 
that  a  single  price  system  could  avoid 
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substantial  Increases  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
pane this  whiter.  And,  that  higher  price 
presumably  would  apply  to  the  millions 
of  gallons  of  propane  already  produced 
and  sitting  In  inventory. 

The  proponents  of  the  Pearson-Bent- 
sen amendment  have  alluded  to  support 
of  their  provision  by  certain  farm  co- 
operatives. I  question  tiiat,  at  least  In 
part.  I  have  heard  from  a  great  number 
of  fai-m  organizations  Including  Farm- 
land Industry  which  strongly  supports 
continuation  of  the  existing  program.  To 
the  extent  there  is  any  farm  support  of 
the  Pearson-Bentsen  provision,  It  is  on 
the  part  of  dealers — businesses  tiiat  sell 
propane  to  farmers  and  rural  families. 
It  Is  these  dealers  who  stand  to  profit 
from  the  anticipated  higher  prices  and 
who  would  find  a  single  price — a  single 
higher  price,  I  hasten  to  add — more  con- 
venient In  dulling  with  customers. 

One  thing  Is  clear — the  proponents  of 
this  provision  have  not  talked  with 
farmers  in  the  field  or  with  the  rural 
families  who  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
the  hI0ier  prices. 

The  price  of  propane  today  is  already 
about  four  times  the  cost  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  natural  gas  and,  according 
to  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  the 
price  is  going  up  2  cents  a  gallon  to  cover 
nonproduct  cost  increases. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  this  up,  the 
Pearson-Bentsen  pr<«)ane  provision 
would  allow  the  administration  to  per- 
mit steep  Increases  In  the  price  of  pro- 
pane and  would  introduce  uncertainties 
and  confusion  Into  an  already  disrupted 
propane  market.  I  ttiink  It  Is  of  utmost 
Importance  that  the  Senate  provide  for 
a  continuation  of  the  existing  program 
at  least  through  this  heating  season  and 
It  can  do  that  by  adopting  the  Eagleton- 
Talmadge  substitute. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagibton)  In 
cosponsoring  this  particular  amendment 
because  I  believe  that  the  propane  pro- 
vision now  contained  in  the  Pearson- 
Bentsen  substitute  Is  Inadequate.  It  Is 
inadequate  because,  first.  It  gives  to  the 
President  too  much  discretionary  au- 
thority as  to  whether,  and  what  kind 
of  program,  we  will  have; 

Second,  It  offers  no  genuine  price  pro- 
tecUon for  propane  users;  and. 

Third,  the  changes  In  regulations  that 
would  be  required  imder  any  program 
Initiated  by  the  President  would  occor 
rlght  in  the  middle  of  the  upcoming  win- 
ter heating  and  crop  drying  seasons. 

As  the  Senator  from  Missoiu'l  has  In- 
dicated, the  variable  producer  pricing 
situation  for  propane  now  in  effect  is 
inequitable  and  messy.  Today,  propane  at 
the  production  level  is  selling  for  from 
10  cents  to  30  cents  per  gallon.  The  nat- 
ural gas  producer  of  proi>ane  Is  selling 
propane  for  about  10  cents  per  gaUon. 
The  oil  producer  Is  selling  it  for  about  20 
caits  per  gallon.  And  brokers  and  Inde- 
pendents are  selling  it  for  about  SO  cents. 
Such  variations  in  price  at  the  prodoe- 


tlon  lev^  create  wide  variations  in  the 
price  of  pr<q>ane  among  OBera. 

In  short  the  price  that  any  individual 
user  pays  for  propane  Is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  original  type  of  propane 
producer;  namely,  whether  that  pro- 
ducer Is  In  the  natural  gas  business,  the 
oil  business,  or  Is  a  broker  or  Independ- 
ent. 

I  believe  FEIA  should  try  to  work  out 
a  better  producer  pricing  formula,  but 
such  an  ^ort  should  be  undertaken 
through  the  extension  of  the  existing 
mandatory  propane  regulations  and  not 
under  the  (^)en-ended  "equitable  pricing" 
provision  contained  in  the  Pearson-Bent- 
sen amendment.  Two-thirds  of  our  Na- 
tion's propane  supply  comes  from  natural 
gas,  which  sells  at  the  production  level 
for  about  10  cents  per  gallon,  and  most 
of  the  supply  for  this  coming  season  has 
already  been  produced.  Therefore,  in 
working  out  any  new  pricing  formula  for 
this  season,  it  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  lower — and  not  the  higher — end  of 
the  price  range. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  FEA 
has  suflQcient  authority  to  develop  a  new 
and  more  equitable  producer  pricing  for- 
mula is  challenged  by  FEA.  On  the  other 
hand,  others  have  concluded  that  PEA 
does  have  sufficient  flexibility  under  ex- 
isting law  to  adjust  the  current  producer 
pricing  formula. 

Specifically,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
FEA  might  be  able  to  adopt  a  propsme 
producer  pricing  formula  similar  to  the 
program  now  utilized  under  the  crude  oil 
regulation  program  which  involves  the 
selling  of  tickets  by  refineries  largely  de- 
pendent upon  new  oil  to  those  largely 
dependent  upon  old  oil  supplies.  This  so- 
called  ticket  system  has  the  effect  of 
equalizing  the  price  of  new  oil  with  that 
of  old  oil.  I  believe  FEA  should  carefully 
examine  the  possibility  of  adopting  a 
similar  equalization  formula  for  appll- 
catk>n  In  the  case  of  propane. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  we  already  have  en- 
tered the  1975-76  winter  heating  season 
and  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  1075 
crop-drying  season.  The  Pearson-Bent- 
sen amendment  leaves  the  general  ques- 
tion of  "whether"  we  are  going  to  have  a 
continuation  of  a  propane  regulation 
program  up  to  the  dlscretiCHi  of  the  Pres- 
ident: Furthermore.  If  the  President  de- 
cides to  have  a  propane  regulation  pro- 
gram, nimierous  additional  uncertainties 
are  created  with  respect  to  ttie  exact  di- 
mensions and  scope  of  that  program. 

Mr.  President,  farmers,  rural  home- 
owners and  other  users  of  propane  should 
not  have  Imposed  upon  them  such  addi- 
tional unoertatntles  at  this  critical  time 
of  the  year.  And  we  should  not.  In  my 
Judgment,  be  making  numerote  changes 
in  propane  regulations  at  this  time. 

nirmers  and  rural  residents,  together, 
consume  over  20  percent  of  all  prc^Mme 
sold  in  this  country  annually.  And  these 
farm  and  other  rural  users  have  no 
means  available  to  them  to  convert  to 
other  fads  in  the  Immediate  future. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amoidment  so  tha.t  the 
existing  uncertainties  regarding  the  fu- 
ture supply  and  price  of  propane  can  be 
resolved. 


Mr.  President  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  very  much  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia  for  his  excellent 
contribution  In  this  effort 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  smd  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  in  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  on  the  treatment 
of  the  emergency  in  the  propane  price. 
We  have  more  or  less  fixed,  with  the 
Ford  amendment  relative  to  gas,  in  the 
indeterminable  period  when  the  Power 
Commission  is  actually  deciding  the 
meaning  of  the  new  guidelines  and  so 
forth  under  Pearson-Bentsen.  There 
should  be  some  certainty  tliere,  and  here, 
with  propane  gas,  the  prop>ane  allocation 
is  the  one  part  that  has  worked  ex- 
tremely well  for  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. We  should  not  build  In  uncertainty 
by  not  extending  the  title  I  provision 
during  the  life  of  the  Pearson-Bentsen 
Gimendment.  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Oeorgia  and  Missouri  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  sunendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President  we  are 
in  agreement  on  identifying  the  prob- 
lem and  seeking  a  solution.  I  join  vrith 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  in  saying  that  at  times 
when  there  is  a  shortage  of  natural  gas, 
it  is  essential  that  we  have  some  powers 
of  allocation  and  some  price  ceilings  set. 
History  has  shown  us  in  similar  periods 
that  on  these  occasions.  Industries  short 
on  essential  energy  resources  go  into  the 
propane  area,  particularty  when  they  are 
short  on  natural  gas.  It  creates  shortages 
to  those,  particularly  in  the  rural  parts  of 
our  country,  who  are  relying  on  propane 
and  butane.  The  amendment  that  now 
is  in  the  so-called  Pearson-Bentsen  pro- 
posal is  the  FEA  proposal. 

The  administrator  and,  indeed,  the 
President  himself  have  indicated  in  con- 
ferences that  it  is  essential  we  have  some 
sort  of  a  propane  proposal  for  this  short- 
age. 

The  argument  is  made  that  one  cannot 
spend  all  of  these  day««nd  weeks  talking 
about  an  emergency  ruitural  gas  bill 
and  the  need  for  a  long-range  proposal 
and  then  say  we  Are  In  a  period  where 
discretion  is  necessary  to  go  forward 
with  the  act. 

I  think,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
can  make  the  Pearson-Bentsen  proposal 
mandatory  right  now.  If  the  Senator  pre- 
vails in  his  amendment  we  will  not  have 
to  do  so.  All  I  say  is.  If  he  does  not,  I 
will  move  to  make  it  mandatory  at  Uils 
time. 

But  there  are  questions  as  to  ,the  ad- 
ministration of  this  proposal.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  propane  comes  from 
two  sources:  coming  from  natural  gas 
it  costs  more  than  if  it  comes  from  crude 
oil,  and  the  end  user  of  propane  is  sub- 
ject to  the  uncontrollable  source  of  where 
he  gets  his  futf .  If  he  Is  In  a  situation 
where  he  must  obtain  his  propane  fran 
natural  gas  sources,  he  pays  a  higher 
price,  and  there  Is  no  reason  or  Justlflca- 
tkm  as  to  wby  one  agiteultaral  uwr  pays 
more  than  another.  It  was  because  of 
this  that  the  administration  dM  propoBe 
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and  the  VSA  <Ud  propoie  that  they  have 
the  amteailtir  to  art  tbe  price. 

ThtBrnktar  from  Miaaourl  can  v^tiikf 
the  arsoment  that  the  FEA  Administra- 
tor, tows  settinr  or  the  price  and  with 
the  antterttgr  under  the  President,  mteht 
raise  tt  np  to  the  hicfaer  price.  One  might 
also  aute  ttie  argument  that  he  would 
In  a  taiend  prlee  pull  it  somewhere  be- 
tween the  crude  oil  and  natival  gas 
price. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  having  devel- 
oped that  as  aneh  as  It  needs  to  be  devel- 
oped, 1st  warn  ask  ttie  Senator  from  Mis- 
■ourt  tliiB  pMtifular  question  that  con- 
•ems  ne.  B  rdates  to  the  regulations. 
If  yon  SKtend  the  Kmergency  Petroleum 
Anorimn  Act.  as  the  Senator  has  in 
nw  aoMndment,  to  the  date  which,  I  as- 
sume, oolneides  with  the  emergency  pro- 
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Mr.  KACHXroir.  That  is  correct. 

Ijfr.  FKABaOir.  Does  he,  by  Incorpo- 
faa€  Iv  refleruiee  the  regnlatlow.  so 
"rtojd  tliem.  freeK  the  regulations,  so 
that  there isBaflexiUlity  on  the  part  of 
****  JEA  Admiiilstiator  to  make  such 


I  do  not  sajr  his  amendment  does  that 
'  thfarifc:  we  onght  to  clear  it  up  if  there  is 
OadbUtT  and  if  there  is -authority  for 
modtteattoo. 

Mr.  SAOIfTCMI.  The  President  and 
his  Administrator,  Mr.  Zarfo.  woukl  have 
the  auttmrtty  to  amend  regulations.  We 
doBot  freeae  the  regnlattoos  into  law 
However.  If  he  wants  to  change  the  pric- 
^  ***  *o^  bave  to  set  forth  the  eco- 
noo^  JusHftcatfon  to  increase  the  price 
upward,  m  essence,  he  would  have  the 
i*me  authority  to  issue  regulations  that 
***?  *****  *•  change  the  price  and  my 
•mftwimmt  woidd  oontlnue  that  author- 
i^  throoch  April  4  of  next  year. 

Mr  n^MOM .  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  ttatak  It  to  helpful  to  make  a  ne- 
ordcdtht  clrrimiaiances  and  the  extent 
to  which  and  the  scope  of  what  might 
be  done. 

I  think  our  disagreement  lies  precisely 
in  the  prtehig  methods.  It  seems  to  me 
the  ocMlBc  ayrtem.  the  muHttier  system. 
«mbe better  adrntatotered  to  a  way  that 
might  be  fair  to  aB  eoaeeroed  who  have 
to  rely  flB  thto  fMl  to  have  a  common 
rtandani  tor  setting  the  price.  It  is  on 
that  basis  that  I  hope  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  defeated. 

S^^^*?^"*™**^  *"^  •  *ot«?  I  have 
said  aOI  havetosay  about  thto. 

Mr.  BACHJRON.  I  am  prepared  to 

vote,  if  I  can  have  2  minutes 

Mr.  PSABSOIf .  Of  course. 

^.}^\^^?'^"^^  ^  ''•^*  *o  thank  my 
dtoting^ihed  colleague  from  Kansas.  I 
feel  that  I  detect  to  bis  presentation  al- 

"^^^^J^*""^  "**•   *<»   wiPPort   my 
amnndHMil,  for  wUeh  I  am  very  grate- 
Mr.  FBAMKMI.  The  Senator  has  mls- 
undetstaMl  Bvrtatement. 

Mr.  ESaMrOK.  I  am  pleased  that 
bto  dirttaguiriMd  colleague  (Mr.  Dou) 
from  rgnwi  to  with  us  cm  the  floor  of 
the  Senata  because  both  of  them  repre- 
■«"*.•?»•  «•*•.  with  a  large  agricul- 
UiralgmMtitiMBey.  X  think  both  of  than. 
^  ■•■  ••  ■••tor  TsuuBGC,  Senator 

T**^?**  ^y**°^  **«»»•  and  myself,  all 
or   Whom  icpresent  torge  agricultural 


ctmstituencies.  do  not  want  to  raise  the 
price  of  propane.  The  small  homeowners 
m  rural  America  or  the  smaU  farmers 
who  use  it  to  heat  their  homes  as  well 
as  to  dry  their  crops,  do  not  want  us  to 
raise  the  price  of  propane  to  them.  So  I 
think  we  share  a  common  objective,  a 
common  purpose. 

We  do  disagree  as  to  methodology  to 
see  that  the  price  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
one.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  supports 
the  single-price  theory  suggested  by 
Mr.  Zarb.  I  m^fer  the  existing  system 
which,  I  think  will  better  guarantee  that 
there  will  not  be  a  precipitate  rise  to 
propane  iHlces. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas  If 
he  desires  thto  be  handOled  on  a  rollcall 
vote  basis  or  would  a  voice  vote  be  satis- 
factory? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
for  a  roUcalL  I  am  Just  looking  around 
for  votes. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  EACHiETON.  I  am  willing  to  take 
my  chances  at  the  present  time,  unless 
there  to  a  mass  tovaslon  of  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  A  voice  vote  Is  agree- 
able. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tton  to  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  Iv  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOUilNOS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  oa  the  table. 

Mr.  OLENM.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  moticm  to  lay  on  the  taUe  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOUJNG8.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSnnNO  OFFICER.  TTie  clert 
will  call  ttie  ndL 

The  asstotant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  ndl. 

Mr.  HOLLINas.  Mr.  PtesUent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

Ifr.  HOLUNOa  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  ask  the  dto- 
ttngiiished  Senator  from  Kansas  if  he 
will  yield  to  order  to  permit  me  to  pro- 
pound a  few  questions  concerning  his  ta- 
tention  as  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  Pear- 
son amendment. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
several  questions  concerning  priority  for 
agricultural,  food  processing  and  pack- 
aging uses  to  the  aUocatlon  of  natural 
gas  under  the  Pearson-Bentsen  amend- 
ment. On  September  29,  Senator  Hot- 
inroB  and  I  discussed  these  questions  to 
connection  with  8.  2310  to  the  form  that 
tt  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  Thto  discussion  appears  on 
pages  31817-31819  of  the  ConotassioirAi, 
RacosD.  Does  the  pending  amendment 
sUU  contemplate  high  priority  for  agri- 
culture and  the  processing  and  packag- 
ing of  food  products  to  the  supply  of 
natural  gas? 
Ml".  PEARSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
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^t  is  fee  totention  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  pending  amendment,  as  clearly  set 
forth  to  section  26  of  our  amendment 

A  ^iJ*^^^-  ^  ******  **»e  Senator. 
And  the  specific  uses  that  I  mentioned  to 
the  discussion  with  Senator  Holuwcs 
that  to,  to  the  processing  of  skim  milk 
and  liquid  whey  toto  dry  form  and  in  the 
singeing  of  hairs  and  to  the  processing 
chambers  used  to  produce  ham,  bacon 
frankfurters,  luncheon  meat,  and  other 
meat  products?  Under  the  Senator's 
amendmoit,  would  these  uses  still  con- 
sUtute  the  kind  of  activity  the  Secre- 
tary could  find  were  essential  purposes 
«md  that  natural  gas  is  necessary  for 
these  purposes? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
to  his  understandtog. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  answer,  because,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  and  I  would  hope  our  colleagues 
understand,  those  purposes  can  only  be 
achieved  under  present  technology 
through  the  use  of  natural  gas.  Oil  prod- 
ucts are  not  suitable,  and  no  other  form 
of  energy  vnll  work  except  natural  gas 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
That  was  the  understandtog  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment,  and  it  is  so 
shown. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  other  words,  al- 
though certato  major  clianges  would  be 
made  to  S.  2310  if  the  pending  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  none  of  these 
changes  would  Jeopardize  the  ability  of 
milk  or  meat  processors  to  obtato  priority 
to  the  allocation  of  natural  gas  for  the 
purposes  I  Just  described? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
to  make  the  determination  under  the 
tenns  of  this  amendment.  However  the 
situations  described  in  the  discussion 
with  Senator  Holliwgs  last  month  on 
«ie  Senate  floor,  and  reiterated  here  to- 
day, would  fan  within  the  ktod  of  activ- 
ity that  the  Secretary  could  find  were 
essential  purposes. 

Ml  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  hto  help  on  this  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
loquy which  occurred  on  September  29 
between  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Caroltoa  (Mr.  Hollwgs)  be 
printed  to  the  Record  at  this  potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  OTdered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 
as  follows: 

.ii*^*^'"*^'-  **'•  Pf^Klent,  as  we  debate 
all  a^>ect8  of  the  Issue  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duction and  conservation.  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  we  do  not  overlook  the  Interest 
of  agriculture  as  tt  relates  to  the  dairy  In- 
dustry. ' 

,.»^"*  production  on  our  farms  utUlzes  very 
little  energy  In  the  raw  milk  process  but 
^  .^•,.°^  !f  Prot'^ed  It  is  very  perish- 
able in  liquid  form  and  must  be  processed 
^^Z^  {?^  storage  so  that  seaaonal  surpluses 
can  be  utUlzed  and  economically  dlstrtbuted. 

ID  my  State  of  MlnneMta  about  8.4  blUlon 
pound*  of  skim  mUk  and  1.4  builon  pounds 
of  liquid  whey  are  prooeued  annually  as  a 
byproduct  of  butter  and  cheese  production. 

If  the  byproduct  la  not  processed  there  are 
only  two  alternatives  for  using  the  skim  milk 
■nd  liquid  whey:  First,  feed  as  much  as  poe- 
«ble  to  Uvestock;  and  second,  dump  the  rest. 
TOng  this  valuable  protein  source  for  live- 
stock feed  is  not  economical  and  diunping 
creates  ecological  problems  and  tremendous 
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aoonomlo  loss  to  our  dairy  farmers  and  their 
oooperattvsB. 

TO  even  contemplate  dumping  is  unthink- 
able m  the  faoe  of  the  tremendous  need  for 
noofia  dry  milk.  Under  the  PuMlo  law  480 
program  aiwat  100  itJHon  pounds  of  milk 
powder  was  utlUaMl  thto  past  flaoal  year. 

These  bnuvducts  of  butter  and  cheaas  con- 
tribute Blgnincantly  to  the  Katlon's  nutri- 
tional needs  and  to  ths  agricultural  •conomy. 
Cmrently  these  products  sze  being  dried  in 
plants  using  direct  oombtwtlon  driers.  These 
driers  reqiUre  natural  gas  as  a  dean  burning 
fuel  for  product  purity.  Propane  bas  been 
used  as  a  subetltute  d'  .ing  amaU  natorai  gaa 
cutbacks  but  propaufe  supply  Is  limited  and 
not  available  to  meet  total  needs. 

I  want  to  be  certain  in  my  understanding 
that  the  legislation  now  being  considered 
does  assure  a  high  priority  status  for  natural 
gas  for  use  In  food  processing,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  proceaaing  of  skim  mUk  and 
liquid  whey  into  dry  form. 

Is  that  the  sponsor's  intent? 

Mr.  HoixiHcs.  Tea,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determined  such  iises  to  be  essential 
food  processing  purposes  and  found  that 
natural  gas  was  necessary  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  ItoNDAUi.  I  am  generaUy  in-  favor  of 
the  passage  of  this  UU  and  I  win  vote  for  it. 
In  particular,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  amendments  to  6.  934  gives 
a  priority  for  essential  agricultural,  food 
processing,  and  packaging  uses  of  natural 
gas  because  the  problems  of  providing  food 
at  reasonable  prices  is  of  great  concern. 

As  I  know  the  Senator  is  awM-e,  the  fanners 
and  food  proocaaors  In  my  home  State  of 
MlnneaoTa  provide  commodities  for  the 
American  marketplace.  The  quality,  variety, 
and  abundance  of  this  produce  has  been  un- 
equaled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  reason- 
able cost  for  meet  of  these  goods,  however, 
depends  upon  adequate  amounts  of  natural 
gas.  Certain  stepe  in  preparatlan  and  pack- 
aging simpiy  cannot  be  done  without  the  use 
of  natural  gaa.  One  procedure  involves  the 
singeing  of  hairs  and  bristles  from  the  car- 
casses of  hog^s  BO  that  they  can  be  cooked, 
packed,  and  distributed  In  the  forms  that 
the  public  knows  and  enjoys — ham.  sausage, 
lunch  meat,  and  frankfurters.  Last  year  every 
American  consumed  the  equivalent  of  65 
pounds  of  pork.  The  Senator  can  understaad 
that  a  change  in  proceaaing  fuels  could  meaa 
a  cessation  of  production  or  a  reduction  la. 
efficiency  of  one-third. 

Therefore,  I  am  concerned  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  have  proper  guidance  in 
making  his  determinations  as  to  what  is  an 
essential  agrloultiiral  use. 

Am  I  oorrect  in  aaeumlng  that  this  essen- 
tial agricultural,  food  proceaaing.  and  pack- 
aging priority  was  added  to  this  bill  in  order 
to  assure  the  continued  avaUablllty  of  nat- 
ural gas  for  essential  agricultural  commodi- 
ties where  natiural  gas  usage  is  neceosary. 

Mr.  HoaxzMGs.  Tea,  we  are  vltaUy  concerned 
with  aoaiulng  that  the  American  constuner 
continue  to  enjoy  the  varied  and  stable  mar- 
ketplace for  food  products  which  they  have 
known  in  the  past.  This  includes  the  ability 
to  purchase  these  essential  foods  at  a  reason- 
able price.  One  matter  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  wlU  consider  in  determining 
whether  natural  gaa  ia  necessary  for  esMn- 
tlal  agricultural  uses  will  be  the  practicabil- 
ity of  alternative  fuel  use  by  such  uaera. 

Mr.  MoiniAi.x.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  that 
clarification  because  it  certainly  wQl  be  Im- 
portant to  evaluate  the  practicability  of  con- 
verting to  alternative  fuels  for  agricultural 
users. 

I  nottee  that  asctkm  a(a)  (l)  llsU  a  nam- 
ber  of  agricultural  uses  of  natural  gaa — 
Irrigation  pwnplng,  crop  drying,  raw  mate- 
rials, feedstock,  production  of  fertlliaer.  and 
agricultural  chemicals.  Does  this  list  prevent 
the  Secretary  from  finding  that  other  esaen- 
tlal  agricultural',  food  processing,  and  packag- 
ing vaes  Cor  which  natural  gas  Is  asceasaryf 

Mr.  HoLLnros.  No.  the  onumeratkm  in  tha 


section  ia  not  intended  to  be  inclusive.  Be  la 
to  make  the  determination  of  what  the  eaaen- 
tlal  uses  are,  whether  natural  gas  is  neeaa- 
sary — oonaistent  With  the  provtalons  of  sec- 
tion 6<b) — and  how  muA  gas  must  be  made 
avaltaible  for  tlioae  purposea.  Tlie  list  Is 
manly  an  iUostratlon  of  the  typea  aiMl  uaes 
that  the  Secretary  may  designate. 

Mr.  MomtUiK.  Would  it  also  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  enumeration  of  those  purpoeea 
does  not  give  them  priority  over  other  essen- 
tial agricultural,  food  processing,  and  pack- 
aging uses  which  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine are  eaaentlal?  In  other  words,  thla  enu- 
meration wlU  not  have  the  eSect  of  ereatlng 
a  third  priority  for  some  agricultural  uaeaT 

Mr.  HoLLJNos.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Is  correct  that  these  numerated  uses  do  not 
receive  a  special  priority  simply  because  they 
were  listed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Perhaps 
you  will  Indulge  me  two  more  questions.  Was 
it  the  view  of  the  qxMisar  of  S.  2310,  aa 
amended,  that  among  the  essential  food  proc- 
essing and  agricultural  purposes  would  be 
the  process  ovens  or  chambers  which  are 
used  In  the  meat-packing  Industry  to  oook 
and  prepare  ham,  bacon,  frankfurters, 
luncheon  meat,  and  other  meat  products? 

Mr.  HoixxKcs.  Well,  we  are  generally  aware 
of  the  factors  the  Senator  bas  raised,  al- 
though I  appreciate  his  bringing  them  more 
concretely  to  our  attention.  Under  the  temu 
of  this  bill,  the  decision  must  rest  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  However,  it  would 
seem  that  the  situation  the  Senator  outlines 
faUs  within  the  kind  of  activity  that  the 
Secretary  could  find  was  an  eeeenttal  pxirpose 
and  that  natural  gas  is  necessary  for  tltat 
purpose. 

Mr.  MoMDALE.  Finally,  would  tlie  equip- 
ment which  I  mentioned  earlier  for  aingaing 
hog  careaoooc  be  included  In  the  category  of 
an  essential  food  processing  use?  The  Senator 
will  recall  that  no  alternative  to  this  gas- 
fueled  equipment  is  available  except  at  high 
cost  which  might  prevent  the  large-scale 
processing  of  pork  products. 

Mr.  HoLUMOs.  I  believe  that  the  answer  to 
thla  question  ia  the  same  as  my  reply  to  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  M0NDA1.X.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  also 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  consequences  of 
the  determinations  made  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  not  result  in  dlaorgmnlzation 
of  our  agricultural  economy.  I  wouM  find  It 
highly  undesirable  if  aoma  ssssntlal  product 
lines  bad  to  be  discontinued,  or  tbe  prloe  of 
the  commodities  increased  to  tbe  poUU  where 
It  mi^t  become  i>rohibitlve  for  inoat  con- 
sumers. 

Is  It  tbe  view  of  the  committee  that  tbe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  wHI  consider  the 
economic  and  practical  fteasibOtty  or  alter- 
nattve  fuela  as  an  important  factor  In  deeld- 
Ing  what  is  and  whaS  la  not  an  esasntial 
agricultural  or  food  pronwrtng  uaef 

Mr.  HoujNca.  The  Secretary  of  Agrioultura 
would  first  identify  n**Titlfil  agricultural 
food  processing  and  packaging  uses.  In  dfe- 
termlnlng  whether  natural  gas  is  necessary 
for  such  uees  he  would  consider  whether  it 
Is  possible  for  such  users  to  use  alternative 
fuel.  To  the  extent  altamattT*  futf  um  is  not 
reasonably  possible,  be  would  eertlfy  the 
amount  of  natural  gas  that  is  necessary  to 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  MoNDALx.  Then,  If  tbe  Secretary  were  to 
find  that  the  denial  of  natural  gas  for  a 
particular  use,  especially  for  production  of  a 
product  of  high  nutritional  value,  such  aa 
complete  protein  produota,  would  leanlt  in: 
First.  potentlaUy  prohibitive  eapital  mvast-' 
ment  to  convert  to  an  alternative  fuel;  second 
great  inelBclency  In  tbe  producUon  of  prod- 
ucts due  to  a  decrease  lu  producing  capac- 
ity; or  third,  a  reduction  lu  tbe  quality  of  a 
product  which  would  reqiUre  further  process- 
ing thus  adding  to  the  cost  of  tbe  product 
and  the  price  which  a  consumer  would  pay, 
then  he  eould  find  that  the  use  of  natural 


gaa  was  ueceiidary  under  tbe  terma  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)? 

Mr.  HoixiNcs.  Yes,  we  Intend  that  the 
Secretary  consider  economic  feasibility  for 
alternative  fuels  and  Where  he  finds  In  tbe 
case  of  any  particular  essential  commodity 
that  tbe  use  of  the  altemattve  would  In- 
crease cost  to  prohibitive  levels  or  unrea- 
sonably curtail  production,  even  to  tbe  ex- 
tent that  the  plants  processing  such  es- 
sential commodities  might  be  forced  to  close, 
he  may  find  that  natural  gas  la  necessary 
even  where  It  is  technically  possible  to  use 
alternative  fuel. 

Mr.  MoiroALX.  Since  this  legislation  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  conservation  and  allocation 
of  a  resource  which  ia  sctuve,  am  I  correct 
in  assuming  that  the  Secretary  will  find  that 
the  use  of  natural  gas  Is  essential  for  agri- 
culture food  processing  If  the  only  alternative 
would  be  a  fuel  which  requlrea  tbe  use  of 
natural  gas  in  Its  production,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  saving  or  perhaps  even  a  deficit? 

Mr.  HoLLDfcs.  We  do  not  intend  that  tha 
determinations  of  tlie  Secretary  of  nsiinntlsl 
uses  result  in  the  greater  oonsmaptloa  ot 
natural  gas  by  the  production  of  an  alterna- 
tive fuel  than  is  consumed  by  a  direct  iiae 
of  natural  gas  In  the  particular  agricultural 
process.  Therefore,  if  the  only  alternative  in 
a  particular  case  is  tbe  use  of  aome  fuel 
which  cannot  be  manufactured  without  ris- 
ing great  quanUttss  of  natnisl  gaa,  then  tbe 
Secretary  would  tae  justified  in  making  a 
finding  that  the  original  processing  use  waa 
essential. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  totally  familiar  wiUi  the  standard 
operating  procedore.  but.  on  briialf  of 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  in>  trying  to 
draw  this  mattor  to  a  close,  there  have 
been  some  changes  to  time  agreements. 

We  now  have  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  TOte  up  or  down  on  Pear- 
son-Bentsen at  6 :30,  and  to  vote  on  pas- 
sage no  later  than  7:30.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Members  could  be  informed  of 
these  changes.  I  wish  the  cloakroom 
would  advise  Senators  on  the  hot  Itoe 
and  alert  them  that  they  must  get  any 
remaining  amendments  ready. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  I  yi^ld  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORK.  U  I  had  been  on  the 
floor  when  that  unanimous-consoit 
agreement  was  changed  from  9:30  to- 
morrow, I  would  certainly  have  objected. 
I  would  hope  Senators  would  be  advised 
that  immedlatdy  after  the  6:30  vote,  we 
would  proceed  to  final  passage. 

Mr.  HOUJNOS.  The  agreement  is 
worded  *tioi  later  than  7:30." 

Mr.  PASTORS.  By  the  time  we  get 
home  it  will  be  8:30,  and  the  question 
here  is 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  is  more  dangerous  af- 
ter dark. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Well.  It  may  be  after 
dark,  but  the  questlan  here  Is  after  dta- 
ner.  Not  that  it  maftaes  any  dllference  to 
me  personally,  very  frankly.  I  have  al- 
ready made  my  choice. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  We  are  Indebted  to 
the  distinguiolbed  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  because  w«  were  struggling  to  get 
a  time  limitation,  and  be  obtained  the 
agreement  for  us  for  9:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

We  both  have  problems.  We  have  the 
practicsJ  problem  of  a  lot  of  amendments 
on  the  desk.  I  have  already  lost  one  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  who  has  Just  landed 
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In  New  Jeraas;  be  bad  tbe  understand- 
iog  we  wmdd  vote  tooMMrow  morning.  As 
I  tindentHMl  ttw  8aiat<ff  from  Kansas. 
we  cannot  vote  on  Fttanon-Beotaeni  be- 
fore 8:30.  ao  we  have  a  time  eertain.  and 
tbe  effort  is  being  made  to  notify  every- 
one. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
ftirtber? 

Mr.  HOIjJWOa  I  yidd. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  aU 
we  are  doing  is  stalling  until  that  clock 
says  it  is  rso?  It  is  S  minutes  to  6  and  we 
are  Just  gabUng.  gabUng.  gabbing,  say- 
ing nothing  tbat  is  material  to  tbe  out- 
come of  this  bill,  unto  U  is  9:30.  Tliat  Is 
tbe  thing  tbat  realUr  bothers  me.  very 
tnoUy.  ISiis  is  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
atttuUon  of  men— «nd  women.  I  hope 


<  day— who  are  dedicated  to  getting 
tlM  oountiy's  business  done.  I  think  we 
Ogbt  to  reoees  imtU  6:30.  We  are  Just 
wwHng  — r  bieatb. 

Mr.  PKABSOW.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
•  ^oPoW.  tf  I  can  get  the  other  Senator 
wben. 

Mr.  BDUiZNOa  The  Senator  from 
Cmmm  bM  a  colloquy,  and  I  can  make  a 
wr  ccBMMBti  on  the  bflL 
Mr  PABTORK.  I  can  make  a  few  com- 
MBt^  to*.  Ihegr  wlU  be  good  ones. 
lOr.   BOUJMOS.   Does   the  Senator 
pom  KUHH  want  the  Hoor  at  this  point? 
I   Ur.rtAUON.  Vo;  I  hare  a  colloquy 
[am  tcylBC  to  engage  in.  If  I  could  get 
^  IM  otiMT  a«mtor  to  tbe  floor  to  fulfill  it 
3*  is  not  bare.  We  have  sent  for  him. 

Mr.  BOUINae.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
rhat  we  ax»  trying  to  do.  These  things 
mve  to  be  worked  out  Pending  the  ap- 
wrance  ta  the  cauunber  of  the  colleague 
4  the  Senator  from  Kansas  in  order  to 
sigace  in  tliat  eoUoquy,  let  me  say  that 
oppose  the  Peancm-Bentsen  amend- 
nent. 

The  reason  why  we  osipoee  that  Pear- 
lon-Bentsen  amendment  is  that  th^ 
\rtare  talking  about  a  long-range  ap- 
]  voach  to  tack  on  to  a  bill  to  avoid  un- 
<  mployment  That  is  what  we  started  off 
y  nth.  Having  gauged  the  House  of  Rep- 
1  Bsentatives.  the  White  House,  and  the 
1  Mmberahip.  we  realized  we  would  have 
I  a  these  amendments  with  respect  to 
(  hrestiture.  with  respect  to  oil  prices,  and 

I  ngthing  and  eveiything.  even  the  Alaska 
I  u  pipeiina;  that  would  be  proposed  and 
t  ley  would  try  to  be  beard  on. 

We  have  been  generally  successful  in 
t  ylng  to  avoM  some  of  the  add-ons.  but 
torn  the  Pearaon-Bcntsen  amendment, 
V  hi«h  has  the  majority's  support,  calls 
t  V  decontrol  of  new  gas,  as  of  April  5, 

We^d  m^e  improvements  in  the 
e  nngency  aa^en  of  ttUe  L  We  were  aide 
t  >  effectuate  tba  sepvatlon  of  the  long- 
t  m  poUetea  from  the  short-teem,  and 
« lus  give  an  advantage  to  the  priority 
u  KTs  so  they  could  aatisfy  their  unem- 
p  oyment  preblams. 

We  also  addMI  tba  impioved  propane 
rffgg-  "^  **  tbabahaat  of  fSSS 
>>dBBrai.w»a44ad  a  price  ceiling  to 

o  nreen  Jnne  1  and  August  l  of  this  year 

II  tbat  Btfta. 

But  vaOm  Ptearson-Bentseu  on  April  5 

«» 8D  to  dwontral  of  an  onshore  new  gas 
Pi  ices,  and  wtaat  we  have  said,  then,  is 


that  we  have  turned  over  the  control  of 
Wlces  on  gas  In  America  to  OPEC  from 
»e ''PC.  which  has  performed  reason- 
ably wdl,  since  1»3«.  and  certainly  since 
the  Sumeme  Court  decision  of  1954  con- 
nxming  that  authority  to  regulate  the 
prices,  and  has  brought  about  an  Amer- 
ican success  story.  What  we  have  said,  in 
the  light  of  an  economic  war  with  the 
OPEC  cartel,  is  that  rather  than  resist 
and  try  to  break  that  cartel,  rather  than 
bringing  it  imder   the   control  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  the 
general  good,  what  we  in  essence  have 
d«ie  is  say  we  abdicate  our  authority  in 
control  over  new  gas  prices  from  the 
Utaited  States,  and  we  will  put  that  imder 
Arab  regulation,  and  whenever  they  meet 
in  Vienna,  we  will  find  what  the  price 
will  be.  They  wiU  decide  a  fundamental 
energy  questicm  for  us. 

We  have  said.  "Just  turn  gas  prices 
over  to  the  monopolistic  cartel."  and  I 
emphasize  "monopolistic." 

Under  a  mon(HX>Iy  there  are  certain 
urges  or  incentives.  One  of  the  biggest 
incentives,  of  course,  is  to  continue  the 
monopoly,  and  the  way  that  is  done  is 
to  diminish  production  to  maintain  liigh 
prices. 

Here  under  the  guise  of  trying  to  get  a 
policy,  trying  to  get  independence  in 
America,  trying  to  create  new  produc- 
tion, and  all  those  argiunents  for  decon- 
trol, we  put  gas  prices  under  a  monopoly 
whose  sole  purpose  it  is  to  exist  and  con- 
tinue, and  its  continuance  and  existence 
is  guaranteed  by  minimal  production. 

When  we  increase  production  in  a  mo- 
nopoly, we  weaken  tlie  price  base  and  we 
have  destroyed  the  efTect  of  the  monop- 
oly, and  the  way  to  malntan  that  highest 
price  is  to  slow  down  production. 

We  see  it  already  with  the  high-price 
apivoach  that  has  been  employed  bv  the 
OPEC  cartel  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  past  2  years  on  oU. 
We  have  had  increased  prices  and  total 
decontrol  of  new  oU.  It  went  from  $3.40 
a  barrel  in  October  1973,  to  over  about 
$14  a  barrel  now. 

We  have  had  that  increase  in  the  price 
of  gasoline.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PaacT)  was  recommending  back  2 
years  ago  that  we  ought  to  put  a  30-cent 
tax  on  a  gaUon  of  gas.  We  have  gotten 
tbat  up  from  35  cents  to  65  cents.  The 
Senator  fnmi  Diinois  has  his  30  cents 
We  have  two-thirds  of  the  President's 
program;  namely.  $2  <rf  his  $3  excise  tax 
and  domestic  refinery  production  is  down 
872,000  barrels,  and  imports  are  ud 
270,000  barrels.  ^ 

So  the  monopoly  is  working. 
What  we  have  done  under  Pearson- 
Bentsen  with  respect   to  new   gas   in 
America  is  Joined  it  to  ttie  monopolistic 
coattaiB  and  the  cartel  prices  for  oil 

In  addition  to  that  particular  effect 
we  have  made  sure  on  offshore  gas  that 
new  supply  wiU  not  be  brought  on 
quickly.  We  put  that  in  riiythm  with  the 
jnonopoly.  We  said  with  the  5-year  de- 
layed decontnri:  "Look,  you  know  you 
are  going  to  get  total  decontrol  in  5 
yean.  So  don't  bring  new  supplies  oa 
too  fast.  In  fact,  the  slower  you  bring  It 
on  the  greater  the  price  when  deregula- 
tlMi  comes." 

We  are  back  into  the  monopolistic  In- 
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fluences  in  providing  incentives  for 
diminishing  production  rather  than  in- 
creased  production. 

So.  offshore  the  producers  will  get  the 
leases,  get  the  equipment,  get  out  there 
and  everything  else  like  that,  but  we 
wiU  find,  as  the  record  showed  in  the 
past  that  producers  were  drilling  more 
m  1972.  1973.  and  1974.  but  finding  less 
^t  is  what  will  happen  offshore  over 
the  next  5  years. 

The  cartd  prices  are  beginning  to  pre- 
vail in  the  Intrastate  market  of  gas  The 
cartel  prices,  then,  for  offshore  will  be- 
gin to  show  their  effect  with  tliat  5-year 
I*ased  decontrol.  All  in  tlie  name  of  In- 
creased production  and  energy  independ- 
ence. Once  again  we  have  chosen  the 
monopolistic  influences  with  a  dimin- 
ished supply. 

At  the  end  of  the  line,  of  course  what 
do  we  have?  What  do  we  have?  We  have 
inflation  and  less  supply. 

We  were  able  in  the  Senate  with  per- 
fecting amendments  to  change  the  def- 
iniUon  of  new  gas.  Before  these  amend- 
ments the  economic  section  of  the 
Ubrary  of  Congress  found  a  $6.6  billion 
impact  under  Pearson-Bentsen  for  the 
total  decontrol  right  away,  dating  the 
gas  back  to  January  of  this  year. 

I  have  tried  to  best  estimate  that  to 
find  out  what  impact  it  would  now  have 
and  we  find,  at  least,  a  $2  billion  impact 
next  year.  And  as  the  committee  report 
shoTJi's— the  distinguished  Senator  is  a 
ranking  member  of  that  committee— at 
least  $15  billion  increase  in  gas  cost  an- 
nually by  1980,  and  by  1985,  with  decon- 
trol then  of  (Ashore  gas  joining  the  pic- 
ture, an  annual  cost  by  1985  of  $29  bil- 
lion. 

This  Is  all  in  the  name  of  turning  the 
economy  around  with  the  rebates  and 
tax  reductions  and  the  continuation  into 
the  next  fiscal  year  of  rebates  and  tax 
reduction.  A  $25  blUlon  Impact  has  been 
imposed  up<m  the  eccmomy  of  the  United 
States  by  the  OPEC  cartel  since  October 
1973.  and  now  8.3  million  are  unem- 
ployed in  America.  And  we  have  a  $69  to 
$72  billion  deficit  this  year. 

By  our  vote,  if  we  support  Pearson- 
Bentsen.  we  are  going  to  guarantee  a 
similar-type  infiatl<mairy  Impact  of  an 
additional  $24  billion  In  the  cost  of  nat- 
ural gas  alone  by  1986  with  the  same- 
type  effect. 

We  have  had  decreased  production  Mr 
President.  We  liave  had  monopolistic 
controLs  abdicating  to  the  Arab  Congress. 
The  UB.  Congress  now  has  cleansed  its 
hands  of  regulaUon  because  the  Presi- 
dent says  we  have  too  much  regulaUon. 
What  we  have  really  done  is  to  exact 
one  of  the  biggest  taxes  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  imposed  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. When  we  take  that  $15  billion  in 
1980  or  $25  billion  per  year  by  1985.  we 
have  extracted  from  consumers'  pockets 
$25  Ullion  of  purchasing  power  they 
would  have  had  to  buy  cars,  to  build 
homes,  to  buy  furniture,  and  everything 
etee.  These  are  all  depressed  Industries 
of  America.  They  will  be  even  further  de- 
pressed. 

All  al(Hig,  remember,  we  were  going  to 
try  to  bring  c^tainty  to  the  natural  gas     . 
PoUcies  in  this  country.  If  there  is  one 
thtog  the  minority  and  the  majority 
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could  agree  upon  in  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  In  the  years  and  years  of 
hearings — and  there  are  two  rooms  full 
of  bearings  back  there — it  is  that  we  are 
going  to  cut  through  the  Interminable 
hearings  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, no  more  of  these  10  years  of 
southern  Louisiana  rate  cases,  and  sim- 
ilar cases  that,  trying  to  determine  a  na- 
tional area  rate.  We  have  had  25 -years 
of  experience  with  the  present  law  in- 
cluding Interpretations  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  It  was  getting  so  that  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  practitioners 
could  understand  what  the  law  meant. 
But  now  we  are  going  to  have  a  lawyers' 
bonanza. 

I  remember  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas,  when  we  were  debating  this 
bill  in  the  early  stages,  he  said  this  ought 
to  be  the  lawyers  employment  act  or  ben- 
efit act  of  1975. 

By  voting  for  Pearson-Bentsen  we  will 
really  have  that  lawyers'  bonanza. 

That  Is  going  to  be  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence for  many  lawyers  for  the  next  5 
years. 

In  the  name  of  trying  to  bring  cer- 
tainty, we  have  really  guaranteed  imcer- 
tainty,  save  one  respect,  and  that  is  that 
there  is  going  to  be  Increased  unem- 
ployment. When  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  I  started,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
emergency  blU  was  to  avoid  unemploy- 
ment. With  President  Ford's  S.  2330  and 
S.  2310,  we  even  had  John  Dingell  on 
the  House  side  introduced  a  companion 
blD  and  join  us  at  the  news  conference. 
This  was  an  emergency  bill.  There  is  just 
no  possibility  to  get  long-term  legislation 
in  natural  gas  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives before  November  or  De- 
cember, at  which  time  we  would  have 
the  unemployed  on  the  Streets.  But  now 
riding  the  crest  of  unemployment,  Pear- 
son-Bentsen are  trying  to  attach  their 
long-range  solution  of  decontrol.  But 
that  so-called  solution  cannot  occur.  I 
believe  I  imde»tand  our  House  col- 
leagues, because  they  are  going  into  this 
Issue  in  depth.  They  are  not  relying  only 
on  a  few  witnesses  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

But  as  we  had  printed  in  the  Record 
the  other  day,  the  statements  made  there 
from  their  particular  findings,  they 
blame  the  laxity  of  the  Federal  Power 
CMnmiSolon  administering  the  regula- 
tions for  the  gas  shortage  rather  than 
the  regulations  themselves. 

They  have  brought  us  all  back  into  fo- 
cus. The  entire  thrust  of  Pearson-Bent- 
sen has  been  this:  "Look,  we  have  this 
shortage  of  natural  gas  a  result  of  Fed- 
eral regulation."  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  said  he  never  knew 
during  the  past  6  years  that  the  law  was 
not  being  enforced.  If  he  and  his  col- 
leagues during  these  years  had  brought 
those  proceedings  against  the  producers 
to  produce  In  accordance  with  their  con- 
tracts with  the  pipelines,  all  these  pipe- 
lines certified  on  a  20-year  backup  basis 
of  supply,  could  not  have  a  shortage  of 
e&s.  In  other  words,  rather  than  being 
here  strengthening  the  regulation,  as  we 
should  be  doing  here  this  evening,  we 
are  saying,  "Look,  we  should  abolish 


them.  After  all.  OPEC  Is  running  the 
thing  and  those  Arab  sheiks  know  more 
about  It,  and  let  us  just  forget  about  this 
bothersome  nuisance;  the  matter  of 
regulating  the  price  of  natural  gas  In 
America." 

Throw  it  open  not  to  the  free  market 
but  to  the  OPEC  market.  Let  them  han- 
dle it.  And  "I  will  go  home  to  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  give  my  free  enter- 
prise talk.  I  am  against  Washington,  and 
I  am  against  regulation,  and  I  am  against 
controls."  This  line  might  sell  for  a  little 
while,  until  the  American  people  realize 
they  did  have  an  advantage  in  energy 
and  should  have  an  advantage  in  energy, 
and  It  should  continue  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  with  the  productivity  of  Amer- 
ica, our  balance  of  payments,  and  our 
economic  competitive  position. 

If  we  want  to  abandon  that,  if  that 
is  the  policy  of  America,  all  In  the  name 
of  independence,  all  in  the  name  of  doing 
away  with  regulations,  so  be  it. 

I  thought  that  In  the  few  moments  we 
have  here  now,  awaiting  the  attendance 
of  our  collesigues  on  the  floor,  to  vote 
on  the  Pearson-Bentsen  amendment,  I 
should  make  the  record  known. 

After  all  the  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded I  do  not  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues how  decent  and  fine  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  Is.  They  will  think  I  want  to 
vote  for  his  eunendment.  But  I  have  never 
worked  with  a  more  decent  colleague. 
"Phillips  66"  really  got  a  good  captain 
when  they  got  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  their  team.  That  is  one  remarkable 
thing  that  crowd  did.  Other  than  that, 
I  do  not  believe  any  part  of  this  particu- 
lar movement.  I  really  believe  It  is — it 
can  be  characterized  as — a  ripoff  of  the 
American  people,  all  In  the  name  of  do- 
ing way  with  govenmient,  of  doing  away 
with  Congress. 

If  you  cannot  do  the  job,  get  out.  I  am 
tired  of  Representatives  and  Senators 
standing  around  here  and  saying  what  a 
sorry  Congress  It  Is.  They  do  not  have  to 
nm.  They  are  supposed  to  work  In  this 
body  and  try  to  Improve  It  and  try  to  be 
more  responsive  and  refiective  of  the 
country's  needs  at  this  hour. 

With  respect  to  natural  gas,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  it 
is  an  American  success  story.  Sam  Ray- 
bum  and  the  Industry  came  here  when 
they  were  burning  It  off  In  the  noonday 
sun,  back  In  1938,  and  said:  "We  will  put 
the  pipelines  over  America.  We  will  build 
a  market.  If  you  help  us,  if  you  give  us 
the  protection,  if  you  give  us  the  rights 
of  way  and  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
so  that  we  can  carry  our  lines  across  the 
people's  land.  We  can  benefit  and  the 
coimtry  can  benefit."  Since  1938.  they 
have  benefited. 

Shice  1954,  the  time  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  the  Phillips  case,  we 
have  g<»ie  from  9  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
production  to  more  than  22  trillion  cubic 
feet  last  year.  It  has  not  diminished. 
There  has  been  an  Increase  In  supply. 
Not  intrastate  gas  but  Interstate  gas 
usage,  if  anything,  has  caused  this  short- 
age. We  have  stepped  up  the  production 
industrially  m  Southeast  America  of 
natural  gas — a  good,  clean  energy  fuel. 

Until  1972,  the  relative  prices  of  intra- 
state and  Interstate  gas  were  about  the 


same.  It  was  only  when  the  OPEC  cartel 
took  effect  that  prices  shot  up  and  caused 
producers  to  hold  up  gas  from  the  in- 
terstate market. 

We  can  wait  and  see  what  happens  In 
the  House.  My  prediction  Is  that  they 
will  start  reporting  the  withholding  of 
natural  gas.  There  will  be  reports  on  the 
failures  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  enforce  the  law.  ITiey  are  into 
the  middle  of  these  investigations  now. 
I  commend  them  for  their  dellberateness 
and  persistence  in  getting  down  to  the 
truth.  After  all,  when  you  have  the  White 
House  against  you,  when  you  have  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  against  you, 
and  you  have  the  Chairman  of  the  FPC 
saying  he  did  not  even  know  about  the 
enforcement  of  any  of  these  contracts 
and  everything  else  for  the  last  6  years, 
it  Is  difficult  for  a  Senator  to.  find  what 
is  for  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
how  to  protect  those  interests? 

The  Senate  has  succumbed  to  the  gas 
lawyers,  In  the  form  of  the  Pearson- 
Bentsen  amendment,  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  vote  down  very  soundly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  Impressed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  that  we  should  vote  down  the 
Pearson-Bentsen  amendment? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor asked  me  a  question.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  we  really 
should  address  ourselves  to  the  problem 
of  the  energy  shortage  and  analyze  what 
finally  comes  out  of  this  deliberation.  If 
it  Is  Pearson-Bentsen,  or  whatever  it  is, 
as  amended,  or  the  Hollings  proposal, 
we  should  then  proceed  to  diagnose  it 
carefully,  to  see  how  we  might  even  Im- 
prove it.  I  think  we  have  a  big  challenge, 
as  a  nation,  and  we  all  want  to  work 
together  to  fill  the  energy  needs  of  South 
Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Oeorgia,  North 
Dakota,  Kansas,  and  even  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  might  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  obtained  the  floor 
so  I  could  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  <Mr.  Pearson)  can  answer  this 
question.  I  have  a  question  with  respect 
to  the  definition  of  "independent  pro- 
ducer' in  amendment  919,  title  I,  section 
103,  paragraph  (3) .  Is  it  correct  to  inter- 
pret this  definition  to  mean  that  title 
I  will  apply  to  the  transi>ortation,  sale 
and  delivery,  transfer  or  exchange  of 
natural  gas  by  a  producer  even  If  tlie 
producer  is  affiliated  with  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  company?  I  understand,  of 
course,  that  if  a  producer  sells  gas  to  an 
affiliated  pipeline,  it  cannot  be  paid  more 
than  that  which  could  be  paid  to  a  non- 
affiliated producer? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  the  answer  is  In  the 
affirmative.  That  is  the  Intention  of  this 
section.  The  only  exclusion  applicable 
under  title  I  would  apply  to  transfers  of 
natural  gas  to  a  pipeline  by  a  division  or 
department  of  that  pipeline. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 
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I  3Fldd  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
Sfnator  from  T.«iti<p<Hpfl 

Mr.  JOHZVSION.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

.^^  ^^^^son-BenUxn  subsUtute  pro- 
hflats  the  use  of  natural  gas  for  boiler 
luel  under  certain  circumstances  unless 
the  IPC.  upon  peUtlon  by  the  user  de- 
termlna  that 

(1)  alternative  fuels,  other  Uiaa  crude  oil 
or  product*  refined  therefrom  and  propane 
are  not  avalUble  to  snch  user;  or 

(2)  It  is  not  feasible  or  practicable  to 
utilize  such  alternative  fuels  at  the  time 
©r  such  Commission  determination 
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I  am  Informed  that  a  number  of  users 
do  not,  and  at  the  operative  time  under 
the  sectloD  will  not.  have  the  facilities  to 
use  altematlTe  fuels.  For  example  users 
or  coal  would  require  substantial  storage 
*P»ce  for  such  coal  and  users  may  be  lo- 
cated where  such  storage  space  is  not 
readily  available.  A  powerplant  located 
In  an  urban  area  is  a  good  example.  Va- 
cant land  adjacent  to  the  plant  for  stor- 
2P«    ?°*^  simply  may  not  be  available 
Smflarly.  a  switch  to  coal  may  not  In- 
▼wve  merely  a  conversion  of  existing 
Doners  but  actually  replacing  existing 
imamortized  boilers  with  highly  expen- 
sive new  boflers  capable  of  burning  coaL 
I  assume  under  either  of  such  clrcum- 
nan^  that  It  would  not  be  deemed 
feasible  or  practicable  to  require  a  swttch 

^  ""I^^^^^^  "  ^  oo*  ^  Punxwe  of 
the  substitaCe  to  prohibit  the  use  of  nat- 
ural jTM  under  such  circumstances 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr- PEARSON.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor  s  qufgttan  caeariy.  and  he  Is  correct 
ni  his  interpretation. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  add  a  word  or  two  for  this  amend- 
mmt  and  ask  for  a  vote  shortly. 

IfcPresklent.   I  could  debate  this 
m«sm<  oothe  basis  of  the  principles 
teat  the  Sniate  has  spoken  about  on 
n«e  enterprise  versus  vovemment  legu- 
tettaB.  «d  I  think  I  can  make  a  po^. 
f«l«fe^But.  Mr.  Prwident,  I  thtok  Se 
MOW  poiwrtul  case  to  be  made  tor  the 
ranou-Bentsen  amendment  is  the  fact 
Zi^  *^1'!?*°*  situation,  under  the 
-w2!'!iJL?T7  £<>™nl«*<».  has  been  the 
Moat  dismal  failure,  the  most  classic  ex- 
•mwte  of  eeoDomlc  mlsallocatlon  of  re- 
wnw^  and  the  most  classic  example 
^.J*^^^  shortage  that  any   eco- 
nomloi  professor  could  ever  Imagine.  For 
«J«tenow.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
™«PPUed  a  reeource.  we  have  guar- 
"*f**  *•■  shortage,  and  we  have  insured 
that  tu  use  would  be  for  those  purposes 
J^^Jjrejot  the  highest  and  bStW 

M^^P»e^nt.  we  have  heard  that  the 
Peuaoo^^taen  amendment  Is  going  to 
rip  off  ttie  taxpayers,  rip  off  the  coosum- 
ers.  and  send  this  country  into  a  deep 
deprwdon.  We  all  know  that  Is  a  mt 
deal  of  hjrperixile  Tl»e  fact  of  the  nitter 
Is  that  on  an  equivalent  Btu  basis,  nat- 
ural gas  Is  now  selling  at  an  eq^iSent 
prjoe  of  $2  a  barrel  for  oU— less  than  25 
peromt  of  what  It  would  cost  to  use  oU 
for  the  same  purposes.  Something  has  to 
be  wrong  with  a  situatko  such  a«  that 
and  SMBrthlng  Is  wrong  with  IL  Tbi 
win*  that  i»  wrong  is  that  PPC-con- 


trolled  gas  prices  result  in  shortages 
and  the  shortages  will  get  worse  and  the 
mballocaUon  will  get  more  serious,  and 
this  country  wlU  f afl  to  come  to  grips 
with  that  energy  crisis,  unless  we  begin 
to  take  the  kind  of  steps  that  Pearson- 
Bentsen  dictates  by  this  amendment 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  going  to  cost 
one  penny  for  Pearson-Bentsen  unless 
we  And  some  new  supplies,  because  this 
legislation  only  deregulates  the  price  of 
new  supplies.  By  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment and  by  the  Hollings  amendment 
the  scope  of  this  legislaUon  has  been 
narrowed  considerably  so  that  now  it 
applies  only  to  new  suppUes.  If  It  is  un- 
successful in  bringing  on  new  suppUes 
then  the  consumer  pays  not  one  red 
cent  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  tremen- 
dously successful  in  bringing  on  new  sup- 
plies. Mr.  President.  It  is  going  to  be  the 
best  bargain  that  this  country  ever  got 
Not  long  ago.  In  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  I  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  the  ERDA  bill  which 
would    encourage    the   construction   of 
coal  gasification  plants  to  supply  syn- 
theUc  natural  gas. 

I  asked  the  coal  gasification  people 
what  they  thought  they  would  have  to 
charge  for  their  gas  in  order  to  make 
a  go  of  their  projects.  They  told  me  they 
would  have  to  charge  at  least  $3  per  Mcf 
for  gas.  But,  they  said,  they  could  sell 
an  the  gas  they  could  make  at  $3  or  more 
becaiise  the  need  for  gas  is  more  impor- 
tant in  many  places  right  now  than  is 
the  price  of  that  gas. 

What  this  legislation  would  do  is  guar- 
ajQtee  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, we  devote  economic  inoenUve  to 
finding  new  natural  gas  at  a  price  much 
less  than  |3  per  Mcf.  Not  only  will  gas 
produced  as  a  result  of  this  legislation 
cost  a  great  deal  less  than  synthetic  nat- 
ural gas  would  cost,  it  will  cost  many 
many  times  less  than  the  economic  dis- 
location caused  by  no  gas;  because  no  gas 
results  in  unemployment;  no  gas  results 
™  a  *^ndlng  down  of  the  economic  ac- 
tivity In  this  Natkm;  no  gas  truly  results 
m  recession,  in  some  instances  critically 
localized,  but  in  a  more  general  way 
affecting  the  whole  Natton. 

Mr  President,  we  would  be  kiddtag 
ourselves  if  we  should  ever  say  that  the 
Peai-son-Bentsen  amendment  is  going  to 
solve  the  natural  gas  crisis.  It  will  not 
^lere  wiU  be  a  continuing  shortage.  We 
wifl  be  continuing  to  try  to  get  enough 
energy  of  all  ktads  in  this  Nation  for 
the  next  two  or  three  decades,  in  my 
Judgment.  We  are  not  going  to  cure  the 
shortage  at  least  until  1990  or  2000  and 
even  then  it  is  going  to  depend  on  some 
new  technology  not  now  available 

What  we  can  do  by  this  amendment 
however,  is  give  to  the  drillers  of  natural 
^'Z^l  *"  *H!.f??*  certainty  as  to  what 
ShJ^J^"^-  ^^^  ^*'  "^at  ^  the  most 
aenous  thing  that  plagues  this  industry 
There  is  no  certainty. 
Second,  it  will  give  them  some  incen- 

?tl^Ji?i  **"l*??  ^**  °«*  natural  gas. 
It  is  getting  harder  to  find  now.  and  it 
is  more  expensive  to  find,  it  is  either 
deep,  or  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
or  It  is  in  tight  formaUons  where  we  do 
not  find  a  great  deal  of  it  and  that  which 
we  do  find,  we  have  to  use  expensive 
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methods  to  exti-act.  Producing  natu«i 
gas  today  te  chancy  and  exp*SiSf  *S3 
chance  and  expense  add  up  to  the  iSS 
for  Incentive.  That  is  what  PeaiW 
S?  does-it  provides  a  needej^." 

Pearson-Bentsen  will  not  cure  th* 
shortage,  Mr.  President,  but  it  Srtll  at 
least  give  us  the  optimum  chance  to  find 
the  natural  gas  that  homeowners  ^ 
that  industry  needs,  that  this  nS 
needs— not  only  economically  but  to  dtT 
serve  as  much  of  the  lifestyle  as  we  cm' 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  fS^ 
Louisiana  yield?  ^^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished coUeague  from  Texas 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
actually  we  have  made  an  imprSJ- 
ment-at  least,  in  my  opinion-iS  tE 
amendment,  where,  in  effect,  we  aajwe 
the  supply  to  the  homeowner  for  minT 
years,  at  a  price  that  wiU  be  relatlvdy 
constant,  and  that  they  will  have  a  pria^. 
ity  on  the  old  gas?  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  joined  to 
voting  for  that  amendment, 
n.^;  -^CJmiSTON.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  about  that  There  is  no  question 
hi  my  own  mind  that  the  homeowner  is 
not  going  to  have  to  pay  slgnlflcantlT 
more  for  his  gas  because  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  But  even  with  that 
guarantee  for  him.  we  are  still  left  the 
incentive  for  exploration,  flndhig  the 
adcUtionail  reserves  in  those  marginal 
fields  and  the  small  fields  and  the  deep 
reserve,  to  bring  them  onstream  for  In- 
jS^'  ^^^^  "  ^  important  to  keep 

♦v^^^'-.^^F'S^^N.  That  is  correct,  and 
t^ose  kinds  of  fields  the  Senator  justde- 
scribed  are  the  only  kind  we  have  left 

^iJf^^i.^  "'^  "»«y  are  the  only 
kind  left  in  Texas.  AU  the  easy  gas  has 
ah-eady  been  found.  That  which  is  left  is 
deep  or  tough  to  find  or  Is  chancy  or 
offshore  in  deep  water,  and  ItlsiMtag 

iSli^K^,  ^°'  °'  ?*"«y  ^  8et  It  o«t  I 
think  this  amendment  is  going  to  do 
more  to  spur  some  activity  to  find  that 
gas  and  to  make  economical  some  dmUng 
that  is  not  now  ewmomical  than  any 
other  step  the  Senate  can  take 

Mr  BENTSEN.  I  agi«e  witli  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  none  of  these 
amendments  or  bills  that  have  been  ofl- 
f  ^^  eoi«K  to  give  an  histant  solution 
to  the  shortage  of  gas  and  we  are  still  go- 
ing to  have  shortages.  All  we  are  tiying 
to  do  is  moderate  those  shortages  and 
put  some  real  hicentives  hi  there  to  ex- 
ploration, and  try  to  ease  this  problem 
for  the  comhig  whiter,  with  the  shortage 
that  is  sure  to  come. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thUik  that  is  cor- 
rect, and  if  we  add  up  all  the  things 
Congress  has  done  hi  this  bill  and  other 
bills,  we  wUl  find  this  Is  a  very  modest 
approach.  We  no  longer  have  tlie  deple- 
tion aUowance.  at  least  beyond  3,000  bar- 
rels a  day  or  Its  equivalent,  and  even 
that  is  rohig  to  be  phased  out  But  we 
do  need  some  powerful  Incentives  to  give 
to  drillers  to  go  down  to  15.000  feet  look- 
ing for  natural  gas  or  to  go  ollshow  In 
600  or  600  feet  of  water.  I  think  this  bill 
will  give  it  to  us.  I  only  hope  the  House 
is  gohig  to  go  along  with  us  when,  hope- 
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fully,  we  pass  It  by  an  overwhelming 
marghi. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 

ADOrnONAL  STATBMKNTS  StrBMrFTED  ON 
AMBfOMXirT  MO.  919 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President  we  have 
sow  reached  a  point  where  we  are  to 
vote  on  passage  of  amendment  No.  919, 
the  Pearson-Bentsen  substitute  to  S. 
2310. 

As  you  know,  I  have  supported  com- 
jdete  removal  of  Federal  Power  C(»nmis- 
sion  jurisdiction  over  gas  producer  sales. 
Having  failed  to  attain  that  goal,  I  have 
supported  the  Pearson-Bentsen  ccmipro- 
mlse  incorporated  in  amendment  No. 
919. 

Looking  at  that  compromise  as 
amended,  I  am  not  sure  precisely  what 
kind  of  creature  we  now  have. 

Among  other  things,  the  proposal  as 
amended  now  postpones  the  effective 
date  of  long-term  decontrol  of  new  gas 
until  April  4,  1976;  establishes  ceilings 
over  interstate  and  intrastate  sales  un- 
til April  4,  1976;  requires  that  our  hard- 
pressed  industries  absorb  all  the  cost  of 
higher  new  gas  sales  imder  a  so-called 
"incremental"  pricing  scheme  and  nar- 
rows the  amount  of  new  gas  to  be  de- 
controlled and  thus  reduces  the  incen- 
tive to  find  more  gas  and  commit  more 
gas  to  the  interstate  market  by  adopting 
the  Tunney  and  Hollings  amendments. 

And  there  have  been  many  more  ques- 
tionable amendments  adopted  which 
undercut  the  merits  and  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  compromise. 

However,  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  to 
pass  some  legislation  to  at  least  begin 
to  decontrol  natural  g£is,  I  shall  support 
the  substitute  as  amended  but  with  no 
great  enthusiasm.  It  Is  better  than  no 
legislation  at  all. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  wishes  to  express 
support  for  the  so-called  Pearson-Bent- 
sen amendment,  as  amended.  In  express- 
ing that  support,  I  must  state  that  It  Is 
qualified  with  several  reservations. 

The  basic  concept  of  deregulation  still 
exists  in  this  substitute  amendment.  The 
deregulation  of  new  natursJ  gas,  such  as 
is  permitted,  should  greatly  increase  the 
iocentive  to  explore  and  develop  new 
natural  gas  resources.  In  view  of  the 
severe  shortages  we  are  presently  faced 
with — due  to  price  regulation  at  artifici- 
ally low  prices — any  new  developments  of 
gas  production  are  desperately  needed. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  this  Senator  that 
the  restrictions  placed  on  deregulation 
by  some  of  the  amendments  adopts  to 
this  substitute  will  slgnificanUy  dampen 
the  incentive  that  would  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  original  language  of  this 
substitute  amendment.  Since  that  will 
surely  slow  the  development  of  new  gas 
resources  necessary  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  interstate  natural  gas  market,  the 
adoption  of  those  amendments  are  re- 
grettable. 

Among  the  problems  this  Senator 
would  see  with  the  changes  made  In  the 
substitute  Is  the  delay  of  implementation 
of  title  n — the  deregulation  portion^- 
until  next  year.  The  celling  placed  on 
natural  gas  prices  under  title  I— the  18»- 
day   onergency   provision— could    also 


create  problems  that  would  result  in  a 
lesser  supply  of  gas  being  made  available 
this  winter  to  offset  curtailments  in  the 
interstate  market.  The  limitation  of  the 
definition  of  new  natural  gas  to  newly 
discovered  reservoirs  or  to  extensions  of 
previously  discovered  reservoirs  may  re- 
sult in  years  of  litigation  and  confusion 
with  the  consequences  of  restricting  the 
development  of  additional  natural  gas 
resources  onshore. 

But  the  concept  of  deregulation  is  still 
embodied  in  this  substitute.  We  have  to 
start  somewhere  and  because  this  is  a 
starting  point,  I  support  this  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  reluc- 
tantly supporting  the  Pearson-Bentsen 
substitute  as  amended.  I  will  vote  for  this 
substitute  because  I  strongly  believe  that 
only  through  deregulation  can  jobs  be 
saved  and  homes  heated.  The  price 
amendment  qualifies  this  approach  and 
explains  my  reservations.  If  deregulation 
does  not  occur,  we  face  many  job  and 
production  losses  now  and  In  the  years 
ahead.  This  bill  will  give  us  permanent 
deregulation  after  the  emergency  legis- 
lation has  expired. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ohio  will  be 
one  of  the  States  most  severely  hit  in  em- 
plosmient  and  production  by  the  natural 
gas  shortage  this  winter.  Deregulation 
of  the  price  of  interstate  natural  gEis, 
which  now  sells  for  52  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  would  have  encouraged  pro- 
ducers who  now  sell  their  gas  only  to 
intrastate  markets — where  they  can  get 
up  to  $2  per  thousand  cubic  feet — to  sell 
on  the  Interstate  market  to  Ohio.  I  still 
believe  the  immediate  situation  in  Ohio 
could  have  been  better  reheved  through 
the  deregulation  approach. 

The  other  approach  we  considered, 
which  placed  ceilings  on  the  prices  of  in- 
terstate and  intrastate  natural  gas  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  would  force  produc- 
tion at  a  given  price,  and  raise  questions 
of  Federal  control  over  Intrastate  com- 
merce and  contract  rights  imder  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  This  seems  sure  to  be  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts.  Lawsuits  could  bring 
considerable  delays  and  I  sun  afraid  that 
the  price  ceiling  question  might  not  be 
settied  in  time  to  bring  gas  to  Ohio  this 
year. 

I  regret  that  we  are  raising  the  price 
ceiling  issue  in  this  bill.  I  feel  that  an  end 
to  price  ceilings  is  needed  to  allow  Ohio 
to  bid  against  other  States  and  insure 
that  it  actually  receives  more  gas  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  Ceilings  make  it  a  toss- 
up  as  to  where  the  gas  goes,  and  there  is 
no  allocation  provision  that  would  make 
sure  that  the  States  in  greatest  need, 
such  as  Ohio,  really  benefit.  I  hope  that 
House  will  review  this  problem. 

Admittedly,  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  prices  would  bring  some  Increase  In 
the  gas  bills  of  residential  customers.  The 
latest  Federal  Energy  Admlnlsfaitition  es- 
timates are  that  these  Increases  would  be 
about  $18  per  household  per  year.  Tliere 
are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  hicreases 
might  even  be  lower  than  $18,  as  onlb^ 
one-fifth  of  the  residential  delivered 
price  Is  related  to  the  wellhead  mloe. 
Since  natural  gas  under  fixed  contracts 
would  remain  at  present  prices,  the  Im- 


pact would  be  spread  out  perhaps  over 
several  years,  as  the  low-priced  contracts 
gradually  ran  out. 

I  hope  that  deregulation  is  eventually 
going  to  become  a  reality  and  that  if  we 
can  accomplish  it  this  winter,  we  may 
be  able  to  save  jobs  in  the  industrial 
sector  and  will  at  least  be  assured  of 
getting  some  additional  natural  gas  for 
industry  that  we  need  so  badly.  The 
alternative  approach  seems  unlikely  to 
produce  any  more  gas  and  threatens 
thousands  of  jobs  in  Ohio  for  that 
reason. 

It  is  long  past  the  time  that  the  Con- 
gress should  have  taken  permanent  ac- 
tion on  an  energy  bill  that  will  be  effec- 
tive and  not  require  renewals  eveiy  6 
months  or  a  year.  The  American  pubUc 
has  been  waiting  for  the  energy  bill, 
Ohio  has  been  waiting  for  the  energy 
bill,  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  pass 
one  that  will  alleviate  our  gas  shortage 
in  Ohio  this  winter. 

While  the  bill  as  presented  to  the 
Senate  has  temporary  price  control  on 
intrastate  gas  going  hiterstate,  it  is  at 
least  a  vehicle  which  hopefully  can  be 
used  to  get  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  I  hope  its  deficiencies  can 
be  corrected.  I  shall  vote  for  it  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  once 
more  I  want  to  speak  about  our  energy 
situation  and  the  natural  gas  legislation 
pending  before  the  Senate.  My  purpose 
is  to,  once  again,  stress  the  importance 
of  deregulation  of  natural  gas  for  our 
Nation  and  to  voice  my  support  for  the 
Pearson-Bentsen  substitute.  We  al^ 
faced  with  a  critical  situation  now  for 
the  winter  of  1975  and  the  need  for 
long-term  phased  deregulation  cannot 
be  overemphasized. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  see  it,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  two  major  problems — 
problems  which  must  be  resolved  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  and  the  realities  of  our  current 
natmal  gas  emergency  situation.  The 
first  problem  is  to  get  available  gas  to 
areas  that  face  shortages  this  winter.  As 
we  debate  this  issue,  there  are  predictions 
of  shortages  of  natural  gas  supplies  in 
New  England  up  to  15  pereent.  As  we 
know,  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  affects 
industries,  small  businesses,  and  home- 
owners. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that, 
if  we  do  not  move,  and  move  fast,  to 
pass  this  legislation,  there  will  not  be 
any  gas.  It  is  either  gas  at  an  Increased 
price  or  no  gas  at  all.  In  particular.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  the 
importance  of  the  emergency  section  of 
this  legislaUon  that  allows  for  interstate 
pipelines  to  purchase  intrastate  natural 
gas  at  existing  market  prices.  This  pro- 
vision would  be  helpful  in  easing  the 
crisis  situation  in  those  areas  that  face 
the  critical  shortages  in  the  approach- 
ing winter  months. 

The  second  major  problem  we  must  re- 
solve is  how  best  to  provide  Incentives 
to  further  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  and  ^yiaUng  resources  of 
natural  gas.  I  believe  this  legislation  will 
do  Just  that — to  help  us  not  only  this 
winter,  but  for  many  winters  to  come. 
Through  phased  d«»fulatkm  with  a 
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rwtee  iaereMe.  we  can  have  the  Incen- 
vrtB  M>  Beeeeaaiy  for  stfrnulating  pro- 
ductioii  of  natural  gas. 

Mir.  Prerideat.  idiaeed  dereculatton  is 
^^•a>«er  to  the  proUem  of  ttiniulatinK 
produetloiL  We  need  gas  and  more  of  It 
WHTf  We  cannot  adileve  this  by  placing 
priee  eefltegs  on  all  natoral  gas,  nor 
e«n  ttbedooe  hy  haaqiering  the  major 
•ompanlea  by  requtaing  them  to  direst 
mtoi^  secton  (rf  ttieir  Industry.  These 
'  2?'S.**"*  cooulerproductlTe  to  me. 
The  beet  way  to  attadc  this  problem  is 
wough  deregulation— providing  the 
necessary  ineentiyes  for  further  develop- 
ment. 

When  I  last  sptAe  on  this  issue,  I  re- 
minded my  eollMgues  of  the  magnitude 
«  this  vnMan.  Once  again.  I  want  to 
emptesiae  the  fact  that  deregulation  is 
no  icoger  a  matter  for  debate  but  a  mat- 
twof  necessity.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Mexico,  the  Importance  of  this  fuel  to 
we  famers.  businesses  and  homeowners 
a  eTtdent.  TWs  importance  will  not  de- 
cline as  we  enter  the  whiter  months.  Ptor 
^mple:  In  New  Itedco.  as  of  Decem- 
■er  Si,  Itn,  production  of  natural  gas 
r»«Sied  12,335,647,000  Mcf .  As  of  Dec«i- 
ber  31,  1073,  production  was  at  12.4M,- 
903,000  Mcf.  While  an~  increase  of  0.14 
percent  in  production  was  present,  it 

»S.  "^^L**'  ****  sopply  capabilities  of 
this    essential    resoui'ce.    in    addition 
•omrM  have  estimated  that,  potential 
JwjTee  of  natural  gas  could  reach  23 
wnkm  euMc  feet  This  potential  cannot 
hewastod^New  Mexico  cannot  afford  to 
wee  this  supply  and  neither  can  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  NatlonaDy,  natural  gas 
jWwWes  about  one-tUrd  of  America's 
T'^f^  ^ergy  requirements.  It  accounts 
for  41.1  percent  of  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction compared  to  30.6  percent  for 
crude  ofl  and  23.1  percent  of  coal.  More 
™a  80  percent  of  the  energy  consumed 
Py. "»  U-8.  Industry  is  derived  flrom 
natoml  gas  and  orer  55  percent  of  our 
«>"»e«M»h«ited hy  natural  gas.  Demand 
lor  tiilB  rod  has  continued  to  Increase 
—  PTBdaetfanhasdedlned. 

**'•  ^•■iitont,  the  future  energy  secu- 
P*T^  w  Natton  is  at  stake.  We  must 
»^W^the  taeenttres  for  hicreased  pro- 
duction and  ease  the  pendbig  natunJ 
gas  shortage  for  tills  winter.  The  emer- 
•^Sx.?*^  '*'  ***•  Peaiaon-Bentsen 
subeUtute  will  do  Just  that.  We  must  also 
*^.*°*  PwWem  of  our  future  energy 
fWirenwrts.  Here,  phased  deregulation 
to  theauwer.  By  allowing  for  tocentives 
to  taerease  production,  we  will  also  be 
J^owtagfor  the  possibility  of  added  cap- 
itM  being  channeled  taito  other  azeas  of 
*^*jWrodactlon— such  as  solar  energy 
iyi»g?»?"»f'«g»y-  rUs,  of  course. 
JJfn2»t^«J»«»we  existing  resources 

win  not  be  able  to  meet  our  future  enenrv 
requiremeBts. 

Anfai.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
r^fflrm  b^  support  for  the  Pearson- 
Bentsensrtisatate  to  8. 2310.  It  is  clearly 
^  taft  step  we  need  to  take  in  estab- 
»nlng  a  eompreheuslve  national  energy 
policy. 

Ijfr.  HOLUNOe.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
™?  ™»  y— and  awrs  on  this? 

Taa  PBMmiWQ  OwViiiiSkL  Is  there 
J^MWent  seeoad?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
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Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  I  thtok 

we  can  have  a  vote  on  S.  2310. 1  assume 

we  can  adopt  that.  liCt  us  get  the  yeas 

and  nays  an  flnal  passage 
T*e  PRHSmiNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 

a  sulScient  second?  iTiere  Is  a  sufficient 

seccDd? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  onlered. 
,^«  PPSIDINO  OFFICER  TTie  hour 
ofS^  having  arrived,  the  Senate  wHI 
P™«ed  to  vote  on  Amendment  No.  919 
totiie  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified 
anoMnended,  to  Amendment  No.  934,  as 
modlfled,  to  S.  2310.  The  yeaa  and  nays 

toe  ro5f*°  °^^^^^-  '"'*  '^^^^^  ^'^^  call 

caSSf  tSSl.*^^*^*  ''^'^""•'  '^'''^ 
Mr.  HARTKE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  tills 
T-^o  rw  ^*^P*^  ''"^  ^^  Senator  from 
S!J  J^-  ?^''^>-  ^  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  Havtoir 

'^'^^.^S^  "^y*'"  ^  'Withdraw  my  voS 

B«r.  METCALF  (after  having  voted  In 

the  negative) .  Mr.  President.^  thlTvote 

wJ««^  *  ,?!*'■  "^^  ^«  Senator  from 

Sll*  '*/°"°^'  ^*  ^<^^  vote  "yea." 
Having  aheady  voted  "nay,"  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

thJ?"t?°^*^  ^-  ^^^^   I  announce 

SSL\  ti?®°t*°'  ^"  Wyoming  (Mr. 
JS?S'    ""*   *°**»^   '««»   Alabama 

(Air.  CuLvaR)  are  necessarily  absent 
xslS^  announce  ttiat  toe  Senator  from 
MteWgan  (Mr.  Phoif  A.  H«t)  .  and  S 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stehnis) 
is  absent  because  of  illness 

♦h**';^^?^^'^^'™-  '  announce  that 
«e8«ator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
«»^"«>  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50 
nays  41.  as  follows:  ' 
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Hart.PhuipA.   Stennu 

McOm 

SpwtaBaa 


Bayh 
Brooke 

Culver 

So  amendment  No.  910,  as  modified  and 
amended,  was  agreed  to.  " 

Mr.  PERSON.  Ut.  President.  1  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 
,  ^^-  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  toat  motion  on  toe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  toe  table  wu 
agreed  to.  " 

Several  Senators  addressed  toe  Chair 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sau 
ator  from  Washington. 
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IHoUcaU  Vote  No.  4fil  Leg.] 
TKAS— 50 

^  ^  P«*W0Od 

g«fett  Ooldwater  pScy^ 

2SSi«,  2?.2f  lUndolph 

SZT^  orUBn  Both 

aSST  SS^H  Scott.  Hugh 

^^1..  S^H*'**  Scott. 

a«^F..Jr.    fiSdSton  iJSST 

Brrd.  Eobert  C.  Joharton  Taft 

■^««t  McCinTB  Toxmg 

^anin  Montoy*  * 

'vng  Nunn 


Abourezk 

Btdaa 

Bampen 

Bnrdldc 

Ouuxm 


diiirch 

Clsik 

OraMton 

Diuaia 


(Bsnn 

,0*T7 


NATS — 41 

HatlutwmT 

BoUlBga 

Hiunitiirey 

Inouje 

Jaekaon 

JAVttS 

Kennedy 

Lealtr 

Metnoeon 

Minifleld 

UcOmtm 

Uantyn 

lioBdale 

liortaa 


Mom 

Muakle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pril 

Pioimire 

Blblooff 

Schwelker 

Stafford 

Sterenaon 

Syaalacton 

Talmadce 

WUllaau 


PBKSKWT  AND  OIVINa  A  UVB  PAIR,  AS 
KIEVIOUSLT  RKOOCtO«I>— a 

Hartke,  for  Metcalf,  against 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  toat  toe  joint  resolu- 
tion. House  Johit  Resolution  549,  to  ap- 
prove the  covenant  to  establish  a  Com- 
monwealto  of  the  Nortoem  Kr*H«na  j^. 
lands  be  jointly  referred,  for  a  period  not 
to  extend  beyond  December  8,  1975,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
review  of  toe  foreign  policy  ImpUcatkiw, 
if  any,  of  this  resolution  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee <m  Armed  Services  for  review  of 
military  implications,  if  any. 

I  understand  that  tills  agreement  ii 
acceptable  to  toe  chairmen  of  toe  For^gn 
Relations  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reservhig  toe  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  is  toere  a  30-day 
time  limit  on  each  c(»imlttee? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  they  are  concur- 
rent. They  wHI  each  review  for  30  days 
Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   ObJe<- 
tion  is  heard. 

(Later  in  toe  day  toe  foUowing  pro- 
ceedings occurred:) 

JdT.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
toe  chairman  of  toe  Committee  on  hi- 
terior  and  Insular  Affahs,  toe  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  pro- 
poimded  toe  unanimous  consCTit  request 
wlto  respect  to  S«iate  Jotot  Reeohitlon 
549,  to  approve  the  covenant  to  establish 
the  CJwnmonwealto  of  North  Marlanna 
Islands. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  objected. 
The  Senator  from  WasWngton  correctly 
stated  toat  he  was  makbig  this  request 
on  behalf  of  toe  administration.  He 
asked  toat  this  resolution,  which  has 
been  reported  by  toe  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affahij.  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
toe  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  a 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  30  days. 

There  had  been  no  consultation  with 
toe  ranking  members  of  toe  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I  also  find  toat 
*J*e  Senator  from  Vh^nla  (Mr.  Harht 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  has  an  Interest  in  this 
matter. 

I  now  ask  toat  it  be  referred  as  re- 
quested by  Senator  Jackson,  except  toat 
Instead  of  toe  30-day  period.  It  be  ex- 
tended for  a  subtly  longer  period,  not 
to  extend  beyond  December  3, 1975.  This 
l8  to  accordance  wlto  the  wishes  of  Sena- 
tor Har«t  F.  Btrb.  Jb. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  toere 
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objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  If  toere  Is  any 
objection  by  Senator  Jackson  to  this  ar- 
rangement, the  order  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witoout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATLTIAL  GAS  EMERGENCY 
ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  witli  toe  con- 
sideration of  toe  bill  (S.  2310)  to  assure 
the  availability  of  adequate  supplies  of 
natural  gas  during  toe  period  ending 
June  30. 1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  934,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  934 >.  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  toe  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  toe 
*    third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

llie  vote  will  not  commence  imtil 
the  Senate  is  In  order.  Will  toe  Senators 
kindly  take  toeir  seats  and  clear  the 
aisles  or.  If  toey  wish  to  converse,  wlto- 
draw  from  toe  Chamber?  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

The  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  toe  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (after  having  voted  to 
toe  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
wlto  toe  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  wltodraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  wlto  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Htjddleston)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  toe  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  toe  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
CuiviR).  toe  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HtTDDLESTON) .  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  aimoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  toe  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart) 
are  absent  because  of  lUness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimoimce  toat  toe 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  Is  necessaiily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58. 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


(Rol 

Allen 
Baker 

Bartlecc 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burclick 

CXXI- 
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YEAS— 58 

Byrd,  Pong 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Ford 

Byrd,  Robert.  C.  Oarn 


ChUes 

Curtia 

Dole 

Domenlri 

EaaUand 

Fannlu 
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Olenn 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Orlffln 

Hansen 

Hort,  Gary 


Hartke 

lion  toys 

Scott. 

Hateeld 

Moaa 

WUliam  L 

Hdnu 

Nunn 

Stevens 

Hruaka 

Pack  wood 

Stone 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Taft 

Kennedy 

Pearson 

Talmadge 

Lazalt 

PeU 

Thurmond 

liong 

Percy 

Tower 

Uathiaa 

Randolph 

Tunney 

McClellau 

Roth 

Welcker 

McClure 

Scott,  Hugh 
NATS— 32 

Young 

Abourezk 

Hathaway 

Morgan 

Blden 

Holllnint 

Muskie 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Nelaon 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Jackson 

Riblcoff 

Church 

Javlts 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Durktn 

McGovern 

Symington 

Eagletou 

Mclntyre 

WUUams 

Haskell 

Mondale 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A  LIVE   PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Metcalf.  against  Mansfield,  agnln.^t 


NOT  VOTING— 8 

Hart,  Philip  A.    Sparkman 
Huddleston        Stennis 
McOee 


Bajh 

Brooke 

Culver 

So  Ll^e  bill  (S.  2310) ,  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2310 

An  act  to  provide  authority  to  institute 
emergency  measures  to  minimize  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  natural  gas  shortages,  to 
provide  authority  to  allocate  propane,  to 
regulate  commerce  to  assure  Increcwed 
supplies  of  natural  gas  at  reasonable  prices 
for  consimiers,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I  -EMERGENCY  NATURAL  GAS 
AUTHOBTTY 

SHOKT  TRLE 

Sec.  lOt.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Natural  Gas  Emergency  Standby  .\et  of 
1975". 

FINDINGS  AND  PtJRPOSES 

S£c.  102.  (a)  The  (Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  Nation  will  suffer  severe 
shortages  of  natural  gas  during  the  heating 
season  from  November  1975  through  March 
1976.  The  Congress  fiirther  finds  and  declares 
that  such  Imminent  shortages  In  our  Na- 
tion's natiu^  gas  supply  constitute  an  emer- 
gency which  can  be  alleviated  by  providing 
for  Umited  exemptions  from  regulation  of 
natural  gas  and  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  natural  gas  as  boiler  fuel. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  grant 
the  Federal  Power  Commlssiou  authority  to 
allow  natural-gas  companies  which  trans- 
port natviral  gas  In  Interstate  conunerce  with 
Inadeqiiate  quantities  of  natural  gas  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  their  high  priority  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas  to  purchase  natural 
gas  from  sources  not  in  Interstate  commerce 
and  from  other  such  companies  on  an  emer- 
gency b«tsls  free  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  717  et  seq.),  ex- 
cept for  the  reporting  requirements  of  such 
Act;  to  errant  the  Federal  EUiergy  Administra- 
tion authority  to  prohibit  the  use  of  natural 
gas  as  boiler  fuel;  and  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  standby  authority  to  allocate  pro- 
pane during  periods  of  actual  or  threatened 
severe  shortages  of  natural  gas. 

DCrlNlTlONS 

Sec.  103.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
(1)  Natural-gas  distributing  company 
means  a  person  involved  In  the  distribution 
or  transportation  of  natural  gas  for  \Utl- 
mate  public  consumption  for  domestic,  com- 
mercial, Industrial,  or  any  other  use,  but 
such  term  does  not  Include  a  natural-gas 
eompany  as  defined  In  section  2(6)  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  (15  U.8.C.  717a(6)). 


(2 1  "High  priority  consumer  of  natural 
gas"  means  an  essential  user  whose  supply 
requirements  cannot  be  served  by  an  Inter- 
state pipeline  which  Is  a  priority  Interstate 
purchaser  as  determined  by  the  Commission. 

(3)  "Independent  producer"  means  a  per- 
son, as  determined  by  the  Commission,  (Ai 
who  Is  not  affllinted  with  a  person  engaged 
In  the  transportation  of  natural  gas  in  Inter- 
state conunerce,  and  (B)  who  Is  not  a  pro- 
ducing division  of  such  a  person  engaged  In 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

(4)  "Boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas"  means 
the  use  of  natural  gas  as  the  source  of  fuel 
in  a  generating  unit  of  more  than  25  mega- 
watts rated  net  generating  capacity  or  In 
any  unit  which  Is  part  of  an  electric  titlllties 
system  with  a  total  net  generating  capacity 
of  more  than  150  megawatts  for  the  purpose 
of    generating    electricity    for    distribution. 

(5)  "Propane"  means  {A)  the  chemical 
C.H,  in  its  commercial  form  whether  recov- 
ered from  natural-gas  streams  or  crude  oil 
refining.  (B)  the  C.H,  component  of  raw  do- 
mestic mixtures  containing  more  than  10 
percent  of  such  component  by  weight,  tuid 
(C)  conunerclal  propane-butane  mixes  con- 
taining by  weight  more  than  10  percent  of 
propane  and  not  more  than  5  percent  of  con- 
stituents other  than  propane  or  butane. 

(6)  "United  States  "  means  the  States,  the 
District  of  Ckilumbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(7)  "Admini-strator"  means  the  Admduls- 
trator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnistratloa. 

(8)  "Commission '  means  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

<9)  "Essential  user"  means  a  user,  or  a 
class  of  users,  who  satisfies  criteria  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission,  by  rule,  as  In- 
dicative of  a  user  for  which  no  alternative 
fuel  Is  reasonably  available  and  whose  sup- 
ply requirements  must  be  met  In  order  to 
avoid  substantial  unemployment  or  Impair- 
ment of  food  production  or  the  public,  safe- 
ty, or  welfare. 

EMEBCENCT    EXEMPTIONS 

Set.  104.  Section  7(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U£.C.  717f(c))  Is  amended  by  des- 
ignating the  two  vuinumbered  paragraphs 
thereof  as  paragraphs  (1>  and  (2),  by  de- 
leting the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  as  designated  hereby,  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  within  16  days  after  tbe  en- 
actment of  the  Natural  Gas  Emergency 
Standby  Act  of  1975,  the  Commission  shall 
by  regulation  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  except  for  reporting  requli«- 
menta,  any  activities,  opera Uons,  faculties 
or  services  relating  to  the  transportation, 
sale  and  delivery,  transfer,  or  exchange  of 
naliu-al  gas  from  any  source,  other  than  any 
offshore  Federal  lands,  by  an  Independent 
producer,  a  natural-gas  company  which 
transports  natural  gas  in  interstate  com- 
merce, a  person  who  transports  natviral  gas 
in  other  than  Interstate  commerce,  or  a  nat- 
ural-gas distributing  company  to  or  with  a 
natural-gas  company  which  transports  nat- 
ural gas  in  interstate  commerce  which  does 
not  have  or  which  under  reasonably  foresee- 
able circumstances  may  not  have,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  natural  gas  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Its  high  priority  consumers  of  nat- 
tiral  gas  and  which  Is  curtailing  during  the 
heating  season  from  November  1975  through 
March  1976  pursuant  to  a  curtailment  plan 
on  file  with  the  Commission.  Exemptions 
granted  pursuant  to  this  proviso  shall  be  for 
periods  of  no  more  than  180  consecutive 
days.  Persons  who  are  exempt  und«-  section 
1  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  Act  shall  not  have  their 
exempt  status  affected  In  any  way  by  mak- 
ing the  sales  or  deliveries  owitemplated  by 
this  subsection:  Prorldetf  further.  That  the 
Commission  shaU  have  no  power  to  deny, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  recovery  by  any  natural- 
gas   company   in   its  Jurlsdicttonai   rates  of 
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th^Mwunt  jmM  by  It  for  natunl  gas  de- 
M^y**p  it  puniiant  to  mOm  and  oontncta 
M  dmKtfbtA  banln.  except  to  the  extent  that 
an  Intwtate  tranaporter  purctaasea  natural 
f  trim  an  aHUlate  at  a  rate  In  exceaa  of 
t^  prtoo  paid  by  the  tranq>orter  to  nonaf- 
filiated sellers  in  comparable  sales  tranaac- 
tlooa:   ProfTMed  further.  That  natural   gas 
•old  and  deUTsred  or  tranqxirted  pursuant 
to  any  exemption  granted  under  section  104 
*>^  *^  natural  Gas  Kmergency  Standby  Act 
of  l»76  shaU  not  be  or  become  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  because 
ot  SUA  sale  and  deUvery  or  tiansporUUon 
•*>*tl>««' ornot  such  sale  U  a  sale  for  re- 
■•I*  in  Interstate  commerce  or  such  trans- 
portatton  is  in  interstate  commerce:   i»ro- 
vidat  further.  That  any  contractual   pro- 
▼laloii  ptxitUMting  sales  or  transportation  en- 
ttttod  to  any  soCh  exemption  or  terminating 
any  oCber  obligations  of  any  gas  supply  or 
"^•■e^tractB  as  a  resxilt  of  such  sales  or 
v^sportatkm  shall  be  unenforceable  in  re- 
dact to  any  such  sale  or  transporUtlon: 
rrovfted  further.  That  it  shaU  be  a  viola- 
uoo  cf  the  liatoral  Oas  Act  (as  amended) 
wra^  natural-gas  distributing  company  to 
cliaisa  raaldential  users  and  small  users  (as 
*«nad  by  the  Oommlaslon)  rates  which  re- 
»ctMy  costs  incurred   by  an   interstate 
w»Mporter  as  a  result  of  purchases  of  nat- 
tMl^a  made  pursuant  to  an  exemption 
S!!SI!?  SS^  *"■  "ectlon:   And  provided 
norther.  That  no  first  sale  of  natural  gas 
■ftwanacUnMit  and  prior  to  «q>lration  <rf 
7Sim^!tSS^°**  F""^**^^  Standby  Act  of 

^^SS^  "SSL**  •  P^«*  ""^'^  ««*«>» 
^JS^P^  wrtlhead  price  (as  determined 
by  ttw  Oomnniwion)  at  which  natural  ms 
WMs^  during  the  period  of  June  1,  1975 
toruj^August  1, 1«75.  in  the  state  in  which 
raca  first  sale  is  made." 
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noHiaiTioir  of  obk  of  mattvai.  gas 
AS  aonfli  ruxL 

t«^«°*'  ^^l  ■""  P'ln'oe*  of  this  section  is 
to  oontlnue  the  conservation  of  natural  eas 
Md  P^terteum  produeu  by  fostering  the  use 

^^-,  £"7?***  »uthority  to  prohibit 
tt»  «»  ofnatinal  gas  when  petroleum  prod- 
wrta  can  be  aobstltuted. 

T./.*!!,.**^.  *«^"^  ■°**W  Supply  and 
— '"Tt'?™**  OoorainaUon  Act  of  i»74  is 
smanoaa  toy — 

^^L"^*"*^"*  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 

J5vT^^!S!L  ^'>  ""^  ^«>'  "^I»cttwly: 

(1)  to^SSr&S:^?^*^  ~*^'*'°  ^«> 
r(»)(l)^ttiortty  to  issue  orders  or  rules 

^^SSJ!^*"?^  •*  midnight  June  30, 
iwn.  Aathonty  to  ismie  ocden  under  sub- 
Mcooa  (e)  ahaU  expire  at  midnight  June  80. 
"^•^Any  nito  or  order  issued  under  sub- 

»•  any  tanei  before  January  i,  1979  •• 

(e)  Inserting  after  subasctlon  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sobseetlon  (e) :         ^   '  *™  ™* 
"(•Ml)  Th*  Administrator  may.  by  order, 

S?1SIlSfl5!T![?l?°*  **  ™»^  '«*'  bum- 
ing  installation  from  burning  natural  gas 

"(A)  the  Administrator  determines  that: 
«  iiJ^.SSrrP'*"*  **  installation  had 
^f^USlJf'J'^  **  •"'  **~  thereafter) 
S^SSr^SS-"™*  necee««y  plant  equipment 
to  Bum  petroleum  products. 

"(U)  an  order  under  subeectlon  (a)  may 
not  be  issued,  with  respect  to  such  power- 
plaat  or  tnstallatton.  ^^  *^ 

- (m)  the  bqrning  of  petroleum  products 

^U^  S^T!^'^*'  InstaUatUm  in  lieu  of 
•"^"•■l  5J1;  pwetloable. 

rf„ J!l^  S!^^^^  produeu  wiu  be  avaUable 

kiiJm'  •""/•*•«  to  poverpianta,  the  pro- 

P^  th«  nUalHUty  of  serrlee  In  the  area 
— —  by  the  plant.  ■'^ 


"(vl)  the  prohibition  under  this  subsection 
will  result  In  making  natural  gas  available 
for  sale  to  a  natural -gas  company  which 
transports  natiiral  gas  In  Interstate  com- 
merce and  which  does  not  have  adequate 
quanUtles  of  natural  gas  to  meet  the  re- 
qiUrements  of  Its  high  priority  consimiers 
and  which  is  c\irtaUlng  pursuant  to  a  cur- 
taUment  plan  on  flle  with  the  Commission, 
and 

"(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  certlfled  that 
such  powerplant  or  InstalUtlon  will  be  able 
to  bum  the  petroleum  products  which  the 
Administrator  has  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph i(  A)  (iv)  wiU  be  avaUable  to  it  and 
wUl  be  able  to  comply  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (including  appUcable  Implementation 
plans). 

"(2)  An  order  under  this  subsection  shaU 
not  take  effect  untu  the  earliest  date  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  I»rotec- 
tlon  Agency  has  certlfled  that  the  power- 
plant  or  installation  can  burn  petroleiun 
products  and  can  comply  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (Including  applicable  implementation 
plans). 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  specify  in  any 
order  Issued  imder  this  subsection  the  pe- 
riods of  time  during  which  the  order  wiU  be 
in  effect  and  the  quantity  (w  rate  of  use) 
of  natural  gas  that  may  be  burned  by  a  pow- 
erplant or  major  fuel  burning  Installation 
.during  such  periods,  including  the  burning 
of  natural  gas  by  a  powerplant  to  meet  peak- 
ing load  requirements. 

"(4)  Conversion  to  petroleum  products 
pursuant  to  an  order  issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  modifica- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(4)  of  subsection  111(a)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  shall  exempt  from 
any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
the  burning  of  natural  gas  for  the  neces- 
sary processes  of  Ignition,  startup,  testing, 
and  flame  stabilization  by  a  facility. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  also  exempt 
from  any  rule  under  this  section  the  burning 
of  natural  gas  by  powerplants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  pollution  abatement  svs- 
tems.  ' 

"The  Administrator  shall  modify  or  sus- 
pend any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section to  the  extent  necessary  to  alleviate 
rtiort-term  air  quality  emergencies  or  other 
danger  to  the  pubUc  health,  safety,  or  wel- 
fare.". 

(d)(1)  Any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shaU  provide  for  Just  compensa- 
tion of  the  faciUty  and  tranqwrter  affected 
by  such  order.  Such  compensation  is  (A)  to 
be  measured  by  the  increased  costs,  U  any 
incurred  by  a  facility  and  the  loss  of  revenue 
if  any.  Incurred  by  a  transporter  as  a  result 
ot  auch  order,  and  (B)  to  be  paid  ultimately 
through  Uicrease  rates  and  charges  by  those 
naers.  in  proportion  to  the  voliuies  of  natu- 
ral gas  consumed  by  such  users,  who  are 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  benefit  as 
a  rwult  of  such  order-  Provided,  however 
•niat  nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
*h*U  be  construed  to  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  any  rates  and 
charges  not  otherwise  subject  to  the  jurlsdic 
tion  of  the  Commission  under  section  1  of 
the  Natural  Oas  Act  (16  U.S.C.  717) 
♦vl'l  '^  ,****  purposes  of  thU  subsection, 
«H^J^,  users-  means  high  priority  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas  who  consume  natural 
gas  transported   by  that   natural-gas  com- 
pany which  obtahis  the  natural  gas  supplies 
made  available  for  nonboller  fuel  use  by  an 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection 

(e)  Section  11  (g)  (2)  of  the  Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
\^t.^  wnended  by  striking  out  "June  80. 
1976  .  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  lB7e", 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  ^er  provision 
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of  this  secUon  the  Administrator  shall  not 
issue  any  order   under  this  section  which 
applies   to  any  powerplant,   which   was  to 
existence  on  June  30,  1976,  which  during  the 
12-month  period  preceding  such  date  did  not 
bum  petroleum  products  and  which  the  Ad 
mlnlstrator  determines  wiU  be  operated  on 
natural  gas  only  for  the  pupoee  of  provid- 
ing  electric  power  which  would  otherwise 
be  provided  by  one  or  mwe  of  the  base 
load  powerplants  of  the  same  electric  power 
system,  but  cannot  be  operated  because  of 
an   air   pollution   emergency,   an   unantlcl 
pated  equipment  outage,  or  act  of  Ckxi. 

PHOPANE    ALLOCATION    PROGRAM 

Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  the  provlsiona 
of  section  4(g)  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleimi  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
as  amended,  the  regulations  promuleateid' 
by  the  President  under  section  4  of  su^ 
Act  and  the  authority  of  the  President  un- 
f^H  l"*?  ^"^  ^'"'"'  ^"»>  '«>?«<='  to  propane 
Srll  Hqto.""*"*  "^  *'''^*  ""*"  midnight 


EMDCXJICY  PURCHASES  BY  CURTAILED 
CONSUMERS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  allow  curtaUed  high  priority  consumers  of 
natural  gas  to  purchase  natural  gas  from  the 
intrastate  market  by  enabling  them  to  ar- 
range for  the  transporUtlon  of  such  eas  bv 
regulated  Interstate  pipeline  companies 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
ShaU  not  apply  to  the  use  of  the  facilities 
of  a  natural  gas  distributing  company  for  the 
transportation  of  natural  gas  produced  ^ 
an  independent  producer  from  lands,  other 
than  any  land,  or  subsurface  area  within  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  as  defined  in  section 
.  *^?f  ^^  °"**'"  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (43  use.  1331(a)),  and  sold  by  such  a 
producer  directly  to  a  high-priority  consum- 

aL^li^,  ?'  f^'-  ^'•<"*«««'.  That  the  rates 
applicable  to  the  use  of  such  facUlUes  for 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas  described 
in  this  subsecUon  are  subject  to  regulaOon 
by  a  State  commission.  The  transporUtlon  <a 
natural  gas  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Natural  Oas  Act  by  this  subsection  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  matter  primarily  of 
10^1  concern  and  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  several  SUtes.  A  certification  from  such 
r,^i'=!**r*°*^'°''  ^  **>«  Commission  that 
such  SUte  commission  has  regulatory  juris- 

fii  ?''.?7.^'"  "**«  *"'*  ««''^»<=«  of  such  penon 
?i^  ^^."^^  *""*  *•  exerolslng  such  jurisdic- 
tion ShaU  constitute  conclusive  evidence  of 
such  regulatory  power  or  jurisdiction 

(c)  Pursuant  to  the  subeUntlve  and  pro- 
cedural provisions  of  this  section  the  Com- 
mission may  In  its  discretion  Issue  a  certifl- 
^n  m.^"''",*'  ^"'"nlence  and  necessity 
upon  filing  of  an  appUcatlon  by  a  natund 
gas  company  to  transport  natural  gas  pro- 
If^T^^J  independent  producers  fro^lands. 
m  i^V?^,'J  """l  ^'^**  °'  subsurface  area  wlth- 
in  «ie  Outer  ContlnenUl  SheU  as  defined  in 

^n^"*'/.* L^'^'**  °"**'"  Continental  sSelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331(a)),  and  sold  by 
such  producers  directly  to  existing  hl£pri- 

Tunni^^^T"  ?'  "**"'*'  8as  Whose  ^rrent 
supply  of  natural  gas  Is  curtaUed  due  to  nat- 

^i  ^^''!^^'^^  curteilment  plans  on  file 
■?i^fin.  ^""^"l^'on:  Provided,  however. 
That  In  issuing  a  certificate  pursuant  to  this 
or^nr'°"'  i^'  C<"»™l««on  ^eed  not  «v^ 

consumer  of  natural  gas  directly  to  an  Inde- 
pendent  producer. 

EXPIRATION     DATE 

Sec.  108.  (a)  This  title  shaU  expire  on  mid- 
night April  4,  1976. 

(b)  TTie  exphmUon  of  this  title  and  the 
authority  granted  under  this  title  shall  not 
affect  any  action  or  pending  proceedings  not 
flnaUy  determhied  on  the  date  of  such  ex- 
piration, or  any  action  or  proceeding  based 
upon  any  act  committed  prior  to  such  date. 
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TITLE  n— NATURAL  GAS  ACT 
AMENI^nSNTS 


Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Natural  Oas  Act  Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec.  202.  The  Natural  Oas  Act  (15  V&.C. 
717  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out 
section  24  thereof  (15  UJ3.C.  717w);  and 
(2)  amending  section  1  thereof  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  as  sub- 
sections (b),  (c).  and  (d),  req;>eetively,  and 
inserting  therein  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Nat- 
ural Gas  Act'." 

Sec.  a03.  Section  1(c)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  this  title  (16  UjB.C. 
717(b)),  la  amended  (l)  by  deleting  "The" 
at  the  beglnoliig  thereof  and  by  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  immediately  after  "(c)  **  the 
following:  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the";  and  (S) 
by  inserting  at  tlie  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 24  of  this  Act,  after  midnight  April  4. 
1976,  the  authority  of  the  Commission  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  natiu-al  gas  to  a  natxiral- 
gas  company  for  resale  in  IntersUte  com- 
merce pursuant  to  tills  Act  shall  cease  to 
exist  with  respect  to.  and  shall  not  apply  to, 
new  natural  gas:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  oonUlned  in  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
Amendments  of  1976  shall  modify  or  affect 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  in  effect 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
amendments  to  (A)  regulate  the  transporU- 
tlon in  IntersUte  commerce  of  natural  gas 
or  tiie  sale  in  IntersUte  commeroe  for  re- 
sale of  old  natural  gas,  or  (B)  regulate  sales 
for  resale  of  natitral  gas  by  any  natural-gas 
omnpany  which  transporte  natural  gas  in  In- 
tersUte commecpe  or  by  an  affiUate  t^iereof 
nrhlch  transporte  natural  gas  in  IntersUte 
commeroe. 

Sec.  904.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (IS  U.8.C.  717a)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (7)  through  (9)  as  para- 
graphs (13)  through  (14),  and  by  inserting 
the  following  vmm  paragraphs: 

"(7)  'BoUar  fuel  uae  of  natural  gas'  means 
the  usa  of  natural  gas  as  the  source  of  fuel 
In  a  genonting  unit  of  mora  than  3S  mega- 
vstte  rated  net  generating  capacity  ot  In  any 
unit  which  Is  part  of  an  electric  utUltiM  sys- 
tem with  •  total  net  generating  canpaelty  of 
more  than  IM  oMgawatta  for  tha  purpose  of 
generating  •Isotrlelty  for  dUtrtbntlon. 

"(8)  "New  natural  gas'  means  natural  gas 
sold  or  dellTsred  In  tnterstot*  cranmeres  (A) 
which  is  rtedlcated  to  tntentot*  «n»i»ia»«.« 
(or  the  first  tims  on  or  after  January  1, 1978: 
Provided.  That  natural  gas  so  sold  or  drtlv- 
ered  from  offlibor*  VBderal  lands  shaa  be 
committed  for  s  contract  term  of  not  less 
than  fifteen  rears  or  for  the  life  of  tha  reeer- 
Toir  if  leas  than  flftaui  years:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  any  natural  gas  sold  by  a  pro- 
ducer in  Intentat*  oommere*  prior  to  the 
date  of  enacttnant  hereof  pursuant  to  limited 
term  certllloates  (flvw  years  or  less)  or  tem- 
porary emargsncy  contracts  shaU  not  be  ocn- 
sldered.  for  th*  purpose  of  thla  provteion,  as 
having  been  oonunltted  to  intarstoto  com- 
merce, or  (B)  natural  gas  produced  from  a 
reser^'olr  discovared  on  or  after  January  1, 
1975.  or  produced  from  wells  Initiated  and 
completed  in  an  extension  of  a  prsvknUly 
discovered  reaerv<^  on  or  after  January  1, 
197S.  regardless  of  whether  or  not  tha  leases 
covering  such  newly  tflscovared  or  extended 
reservoir  were  thnetoCor*  oammltted  by  con- 
tract or  othnvtas  to  tb*  Intcfstats  market. 

"(10)  'AfflUato'  maans  any  person  directly 
or  indlreoUy  controlling,  controlled  by.  or 
under  common  control  or  ownership  with 
any  other  person,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  Ite  rulemaking  author- 
ity. 

"(11)  'Offshor*  Federal  landa'  maans  any 
land  or  subsMfaoa  area  vtthtn  tha  Outer 
Continental  Sketf.  as  defined  tn  section  a(a) 


of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
(43  U.8.C.  1331  (a>).". 

Sec.  a05.  (a)  SecUon  4(a)  of  the  Natural 
Oas  Act  (16  XJS.C.  717c(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  rates  and  charges  made,  de- 
manded, or  received  by  any  natural-gas  com- 
pany for,  or  in  connection  with,  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  new  natural  gas  produced 
from  offshore  Federal  lands  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  Just  and  reasonable,  if  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  applicable  national  celling,  esUb- 
lished  by  regulation  of  the  Commission  or 
subsequently  modified  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  24  of  this  Act,  in  effect 
at  the  time  when  such  new  natural  gas  is 
either  first  sold  or  first  transferred  under 
such  contract  to  a  natural-gas  company: 
Provided,  however.  That  ratea  and  charges  in 
excess  of  such  national  ceiling  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  to  provide  spe- 
cial relief  to  meet  extraordinary  expenses  that 
could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  the  na- 
tional celling  vras  established  or  modified.". 

(b)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Natural  Oaa  Act 
(IS  U.S.C.  717c(e))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  toUowing  new  sen- 
tence: "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Commission  shaU  have  no  power  (1)  to  deny, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  rate  or  charge  made, 
demanded,  or  received  by  any  natural-gas 
company  for.  or  In  connection  with,  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  new  natural  gas.  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  rates  and  charges  of  such  com- 
pany which  relates  to  such  purchase  or  sale, 
except  (A)  to  the  extent  that  such  rates  or 
charges,  of  such  portion  thereof,  for  new 
natural  gas  produced  from  offshore  Federal 
lands  exceed  the  national  celling,  established 
or  modified  by  regulation  of  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  24  of  this  Act,  or  (B)  in 
any  case  where  a  natural-gas  company  pur- 
chases nat\iral  gas  from  an  affiliate  or  pro- 
duces natural  gas  from  ite  own  properties,  to 
the  extent  that  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  rates  and  charges  therefor  exceed 
the  current  rates  and  charges,  or  portion 
thereof,  made,  demanded,  or  received  for 
comparable  sales  by  any  person  who  Is  not 
affiliated  with  any  natural-gas  company:  or 
(2)  to  order  a  decrease  in  the  rate  or  charge 
made,  demanded,  or  received  for  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  old  natural  gas  by  a  natural-gas 
company  if  such  rate  or  charge  shall  have 
been  previously  determined  or  deemed  to  be 
Just  and  reasonable  pursuant  to  this  Act.". 

Sec.  208.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Nattiral  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d(a) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  by  add- 
ing the  fbllowlng:  ":  Provided  further,  That 
the  Commission  shall  have  no  power  ( 1 )  to 
deny.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  nto  or  charge 
made,  demanded,  or  received  by  any  natural- 
gas  company  for,  or  in  connection  with,  the 
purohaae  w  sale  of  new  natural  gas,  or  that 
portion  of  the  rates  and  charges  of  such 
company  which  relates  to  such  piirchase  or 
sale,  except  (A)  to  the  extent  that  siich  rates 
or  charges,  or  such  portion  thereof,  for  new 
natural  gas  produced  from  offshore  Federal 
lands  exceed  the  national  celling,  esUblished 
or  modified  by  regiUatlon  of  the  Commission 
piu-suant  to  section  24  of  this  Act,  or  (B)  In 
any  case  whero  a  natural-gas  company  pur- 
chases natural  gas  from  an  affiliate  or  pro- 
duces natural  gas  from  ite  own  properties, 
to  the  extent  that  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  ratea  and  charges  therofor 
exceed  the  current  rates  and  charges,  or 
portion  thereof,  made,  demanded,  or  received 
for  comparable  sales  by  any  person  who  is 
not  affiliated  with  any  natural-gas  company; 
or  (2)  to  order  a  decrease  In  the  rate  or 
charge  made,  demanded,  or  received  for  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  old  natural  gas  by  a  natu- 
ral-gas company  If  such  rate  or  charge  shall 
have  been  previously  determined  or  deemed 
to  be  Just  and  reasonable  pursuant  to  this 
Act.". 

Sec.  307.  Section  14  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
(19  IT.S.C.  717m)   Is  amended  by  adding  at 


the  end   thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

••(h)  RE.SERVE  Information. — ( 1 )  The  Com- 
mission is  further  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  studies  of  the  production,  gather- 
ing, storage,  transporUtlon,  distribution,  and 
sale  of  natural,  artificial,  or  synthetic  ga.<;. 
however  produced,  throughout  the  United 
SUtes  and  ite  possessions  whether  or  not 
otherwise  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
Commission,  Including  the  prodvictlon,  gath- 
ei-lng.  storage,  transporUtlon.  distribution, 
and  sale  of  natural,  artificial,  or  synthetic- 
gas  by  any  agency,  authority,  or  Instrumen- 
Ullty  of  the  United  SUtee,  or  of  any  SUte  or 
munlclpaUty  or  poUtical  subdivision  of  a 
SUte.  It  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  secure 
and  keep  ciurent  information  regarding  the 
ownership,  operation,  management,  and  con- 
trol of  aU  faculties  for  production,  gathfi- 
Ing.  storage.  transporUtlon,  distribution, 
and  sale;  the  toUl  estimated  natural  gan 
reserves  of  fields  or  reservoirs  and  the  cur- 
rent utUlzation  of  natural  gas  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two;  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, gathering,  storage.  traixsporUtion . 
distribution,  and  sale:  the  rates,  charges,  and 
contracte  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  natural 
gas  and  ite  service  to  residential,  rural,  com  - 
mercial  and  industrial  consumers,  and  other 
purchasers  by  private  and  public  agencies 
and  the  relation  of  any  and  aU  such  fart- 
to  the  development  of  conservation,  industry- 
commerce,  and  the  national  defense.  Hm 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  Congress  and 
may  publish  and  make  available  the  results 
to  the  Congress  and  may  publish  and  make 
available  the  resulte  of  studies  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  In  msJclng  studies,  investigations,  and 
reports  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  utUlze,  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  serv  - 
flees,  agencies,  and  other  entitles  of  the 
grains  of  existing  departmente.  bureaus,  of- 
floes,  agencies,  and  other  entitles  of  the 
United  SUtes.  of  the  several  SUtes,  and  oi 
the  natural-gas  industry,  but  such  studies, 
investigations,  and  reports  shall  be  bas«<i 
on  Information  developed,  or  completely  rer 
viewed  for  accuracy,  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection.  Nothing  in  thi.< 
section  ShaU  be  construed  as  modifying,  re- 
assignment, or  otherwise  affecting  the  hives- 
tlgatlve  and  reporting  activities,  duties, 
powers,  and  functions  of  any  other  depart- 
ment, bureau,  office,  or  agency  In  the  Federn! 
Oownment. 

"(S)  In  order  to  assist  In  determining 
necessary  actions  to  eliminate  the  national 
emergency  which  existe  with  resp>ect  to  natu- 
ral gas  supplies  the  Commission  shall  carry 
out  and  complete,  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  ot  this  subse<  - 
tlon,  an  Initial  such  study  with  respect  t^i 
the  total  estimated  natural  gas  reserves  oi 
fields  and  reservoirs  and  the  current  utUlza- 
tion of  natural  gas  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two.  Such  study  shall  Include  spe- 
cific estimates  for  individual  fields  and  reser- 
voirs but  shall  not  include  reserves  controlled 
by  small  proditcers.  On  January  1,  1977,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year  there- 
after, the  Commission  shall,  within  the  fol- 
lowing nlnety-<lay  period,  complete  a  review 
of  the  previous  study  and  revise  the  results 
thereof  to  the  extent  necessary.  A  report  ot 
such  Initial  study  and  each  8\ich  review  shall 
be  made,  within  the  time  provided  for  the 
completion  thereof,  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress." 

Sec.  208.  The  Natural  Gas  Act.  as  amended 
by  this  title,  is  further  amended  by  addUi^ 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  eight  ne.v 
sections: 

"NATIONAL  C'EIUNG  FOR  RATES  AND  CUARGES 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  tha  date  of  enactment  ot 
the  Natural  Oas  Act  Amend  menu  of  1976. 
and  pursuant  to  rulemaking  prooedurss  un- 
der  section  563  ol  title  5,  United  SUtee  Code. 
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•■tBbltah  by  reguUtlon,  and  may  from  time 
to  ttmm  modUy,  •  natlooal  oelllng  for  rates 

1  for  tiM  sale  or  trazwfar  in  Inter- 

irea  by  any  peiwm  o<  new  natural 

•■■  protfoeed  ftvin  offahora  Vedoral  landa 
on  or  after  January  l.  1976.  tbrougb  De- 
MBbar  tl.  low.  In  estabUahlng  sucb  na- 
tional ealUnc  the  Oommloelon  abaU  consider 
tbe  foUovlnc  tactota  and  only  tbeee  factors: 
"(1)  tta*  proi|teettve  ooets  attributable  to 
the  aaploratlan.  development,  production, 
gatbermg.  and  aale  of  natural  gas; 

"(»)  «>•  »tea  and  cbarges  necessary  to  en- 
oowace  tbe  optimum  levels  of  (A)  tbe  ez- 
^orattonfar  natural  gas.  <B)  tbe  develop- 
~<kt,  prodoettoD,  and  gatbeilng  of  natural 
"-lA  (O)  tba  maintenance  of  proved 
J  of  natural  gas; 
••(8)  tbe  promotion  of  sound  conservation 
fVaeUeaa  m  natoral-gas  consumption  neces- 
sary to  oontzllrate  to  tbe  maintenance  of  a 
•opply  of  enaqgy  reeources  at  reasonable 
pileaa  to  oonsomers;  and 

**(*)  ^  »tee  and  cbarges  that  wlU  protect 
eonaoaara  <a  natural  gas  ftom  price  Increases 
that  would.  In  tbe  abaenoe  of  a  national 
Mi^f  daring  periods  of  actual  or  antld- 
~~*~^  """Trtataa.  exceed  tbe  rates  and  cbargea 
.  to  acblere  tbe  objectlvea  of  para- 
(1)  tbrougb  (3)  of  tbls  subsectUm. 
(b)  Tba  OommJaaion  shaU  monitor  the 
il  oaUlng  for  ratea  and^iargea  for  the 
transfer  In  Interstate  commerce  by 
*By  petaau  at  new  natunal  gas  and  during 
tbo  period  snob  celling  is  In  effect.  ccHnmenc- 
b^on  July  l.  1978.  tbe  Commission  shaU 
nport  to  tbe  Congress  not  less  than  annu- 
ally on  tbe  effectiveness  of  such  national 
oslUng  in  meeting  the  factors  set  forth  In 
■ubaeclluu  (a)  of  tbls  section. 

"(e)  Tbe  Commission  may  authorise  a  per- 
■on  to  charge  an  unount  in  excess  of  such 
nation^  celling  for  new  natural  gas  pro- 
«tncad  from  offkhore  Federal  lands  from  any 
blgb  coat  production  area  or  vertical  drilling 
depth  aa  designated  by  the  Commission  pur- 
Mant  to  tta  rulemaking  authority.  In  esUb- 
U^Uig  Bocb  amount  In  excess  of  such  na- 
tional eelUng.  tbe  Oommlsatan  shaU  consider 
tha  CaetofB  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  only  those  factors. 

"(d)  Any  contract  entered  into  after  the 
«late  of  enactment  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
Amandmants  of  1975  for  the  sale  of  new  nat- 
ural gas  for  resale  which  Involves  the 
reoel^  by  the  seller  of  funds  m  advance  of 
produetlan  of  the  natural  gaa  covered  by 
such  eontract  shall  be  filed  with  tbe  Com- 
mlailan  at  laaat  «0  days  in  advance  of  de- 
^^y*—  thereunder.  The  Commission  may 
5*'*aaftw'  require,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tanl^  for  hearing,  that  the  aales  rate  tptc- 
modtoaach  contract  be  reduced  or  modified 
aa  nsnaaaary  to  rspay  in  full  to  tbe  advancing 
par^ttM  prlnc^Md  of  tbe  advance  and  any 
totsreat  ttaerson.  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
dlMona  as  tbe  Commission  may  determine 
proper  In  the  pubUc  Interest. 

"(e)  Fending  tbe  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional oelUng  pursuant  to  sectbm  a6(a)  of 
this  Act  by  a  final  Commission  order  which 
la  no  longer  subject  to  judicial  review  and 
within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
tba  Natural  Oas  Act  amendmenU  of  1976 
and  on  January  first  of  each  year  thereafter 
unta  sofib  establlabment  of  a  national  cell- 
ing, the  Commission  abaU  establish  an  in- 
tsrtm  celling  for  rates  and  chargee  for  the 
•Ueor  transfer  in  Interstate  commerce  by  a 
producer  of  new  natural  gas  produced  from 
og«hor»  Federal  lands  which  shaU  be  effec- 
tive Kovember  1,  1976.  and  which  shall  be 
equivalent  to  the  average  dollar  valuation 
P*'  '•arrel  of  domestic  crude  oil  used  by  the 
VniUdBUttB  Geological  Survey  or  Its  succes- 
aor  Federal  agency  or  office  In  computing  the 
wyaKlea  due  tbe  Umted  States  on  account 
of  emda  ott  produced  from  all  Federal  lands 
mrtag  the  «ialendar  month  ending  thirty 
days  prior  to  such  determination.  Such  In- 
terim celling  pHce  shall  be  expressed  In  one 
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miuion  British  thermal  iinits  and  shall  be 
determined  by  dividing  such  average  d<dlar 
valuation  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  by  6JI.  After 
the  establishment  of  a  national  celling  pur- 
suant to  section  36(a)  of  tbls  Act  by  «!»«rt 
Commission  order  which  is  no  longer  subject 
to  judicial  review,  any  producer  who  has 
sold  new  natural  gas  produced  from  offshore 
Federal  lands  during  the  period  the  intnim 
celling  price  was  In  effect  shaU  thereafter 
have  the  benefit  of  the  national  celling:  Pro- 
vided, tiotoever.  That  the  Commlwlon  shall 
have  no  power  to  order  a  reduction  in  the 
rates  and  charges  for  such  sale  below  the  in- 
terim ceiUng  price  In  effect  on  the  <lates  of 
the  establishment  of  the  national  ceUlng. 

"(f)  Prom  and  after  January  1,  1981,  there 
ShaU  be  no  ceUing  price  applicable  to  the 
sale  of  new  natural  gas  produced  from  off- 
shore Federal  lands. 

"(g)  No  price  established  by  or  pursuant 
to  the  Natural  Oas  Act  Amendments  of  1975 
for  new  natural  gas  shaU  be  retroactive  so  as 
to  affect  any  price  f<»  any  gas  sold  prior  to 
November  1,  1976. 
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^ili!**  «  manufactiired  gas:  And  provided 
further.  That  rach  Jurtadlcttan  rtiaU  not  ^ 
ea^jt  State  lava^  rolSB.  and  regulations  re- 
gardlng  s»tural  raaouroe  devrt^menTcaa. 
ssrvatlon.  and  environmental  protection  or 
any  other  proper  exercise  of  State  doUc 
powers.  *~"<.-B 


"WATURAl,  CAS  FOR  ESSENTIAL   AGRICTJLTtXHAI, 

puaposEs 
"Sec.  25.    (a)    Except  to  the  extent  that 
natural-gas  supplies  are  required  to  main- 
tain natural-gas  service  to  residential  users, 
small  users,  hospitals,  and  similar  services 
vital  to  pubUc  health  and  safety,  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  or 
of  any  natural-gas  allocation  or  ciu1:aUment 
plan  in  effect  under  existing  law,  the  Com- 
mission ShaU,  by  rule,  prohibit  any  interrup- 
tion or  curtailment  of  natural  gas  and  take 
such  other  steps  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
as  soon   as  practicable   the   availability   in 
Interstate  commerce  of  sufficient  quantities 
of  natural  gas  for  use  for  any  essential  agri- 
cultural, food  processing,  cw  food  packaging 
purpose  for  which  natural  gas  Is  essential. 
including    but    not    limited    to    irrigation 
pumping,  crop  drying,  use  as  a  raw  material 
feedstock,  or  process  fuel  In  the  production 
of  fertilizer  and  essential  agricultural  chem- 
icals in  existing  plants   (for  present  or  ex- 
panded capacity)    and  in  new  plante.  The 
Secretary  of  Agrlcmtiire  shaU  determine  by 
rule  the  agrlciutural,  food  processing,  or  food 
packaging  ptupoees  for  which  natixral  gas  Is 
essential.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
also  certify  to  the  Commission  the  amount 
of  natiiral  gas  which  Is  necessary  for  such 
essential  uses  to  meet  requirement  for  fiUl 
food  and  fiber  production. 

"(b)  EssKKTiAi.  iNimsTaxAi.  Pusposzs. Ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  natural  gas  supplies 
are  required  to  matotaln  natural  gas  service 
to  users  specified  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  shall  exercise  ite  authority  \m- 
der  this  title  to  assure,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  the  continuance  of  natural  gas 
■ervlce  to  users  using  natural  gas  as  a  raw 
material  and  uses  other  than  boiler  fuel  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute  regardless  of 
whether  such  users  purchase  natural  gas 
under  firm  or  interruptlble  contracte. 

"(C)  PSOMPT  CuaTAn.MKNT  DXCISIONB.— The 

Commission  shaU  decide  applications  for  re- 
lief under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  as  soon 
as  practicable,  but  in  no  event  Uter  than 
120  days  of  the  time  such  appUcatlons  are 
Sled. 


"COMMISSION     JOaiSBIcnOK     OVER     SYNTHETIC 
CAS 

''Sec.  26.  With  respect  to  Uquefled,  regasl- 
fled,  or  synthetic  natural  gas,  any  plant  for 
the  production  or  regaslfication  of  synthetic 
natural  gas,  any  sales  or  transportation  of 
such  synthetic  natural  gas,  and  any  person 
ow^ilng  and/or  operating  such  plant  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
the  Commission  under  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
of  1938  to  the  Same  extent  as  if  it  were  a 
natural  gas  company:  Provided,  That  such 
Jurisdiction  shall  not  Include  the  feedstock 
of  such  plant  or  facilities  tar  the  production 
of  such  feedstock,  unless  the  feedstock  is 


"natural  gas  conskrvation 
"Sec.  27.  <a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (d )  of  tbls  sectltm,  the  Commission  shall 
by  rule  prohibit  boUer  fuel  use  of  natural  eas 
affecUng  commerce  not  contracted  for  prtor 
to  January  1,  1976,  unless,  up<m  petition  by 
tbe  user,  the  Commission  determines  tbst-- 
••  ( 1 )  alternative  fuels,  other  than  crude  oU 
or  producte  refined  therefrom  and  propane 
are  not  available  to  such  user;  or  ^^' 

"(2)  it  is  not  feasible  or  practicable  to 
utilize  such  alt«-natlve  fuels  at  the  time  of 
such  Commission  determination. 

•'(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  boiler  fuel  use  of  naitural  gas 
contracted  for  prior  to  January  1,  1976,  shaU 
be  terminated  by  the  user  of  such  natural 
gas  at  the  expiration  of  such  contract  or  12 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tural Gas  Act  Amendmento  of  1976,  which- 
ever Is  earlier  imlees,  upon  petition  of  such 
■aaers,  tbe  Commission  determines  that  (I) 
alternative  fuels,  other  than  crude  oU  or 
products  refined  therefrom  and  propane,  are 
not  avaUable  to  such  user,  or  (2)  it  te  not 
feasible  or  practicable  to  utilize  such  alter- 
native fuels  at  the  time  of  such  Commission 
determination.  The  Commission  shaU  modify 
or  terminate  certificates  of  pubUc  conven- 
ience and  necessity  relating  to  such  contracts 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsecUon. 

"(c)  Except  as  expressly  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  not  (1)  modify,  amend,  or  abrogate 
contracts  entered  into  prior  to  January  1, 
1975,  for  the  sale  or  transportation  of  natural 
gas  for  boiler  fuel  use,  (2)  modify,  amend,  or 
abrogate  certificates  of  public  oonvMilenoe 
and  necessity  authorizing  the  sale  or  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas  under  such  con- 
tracte except  upon  application  duly  made 
by  the  holder  of  a  certificate  imder  sectUm 
7  of  this  Act;  OT  (3)  iwevent;  Impair,  or  limit, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  performance 
of  any  such  contract  or  certificate:  Provided 
however.  That  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  otherwise  modify  or  affect 
the  authority  of  tbe  Commission  under  this 
Act. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shaU,  by  rule 
promulgated  no  longer  than  30  days  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  prohibit  all  uses  of  nat- 
ural gas  that  he  determines  are  solely  for 
ornamental  or  decorative  purpoeee.  Such  gas 
prohibition  shall  be  limited  to  uses  which 
are  outside  of  a  residence  or  dwelling  which 
has  the  InstaUed  capacity  to  use  electricity 
The  prohibition  shall  take  effect  not  later 
than  60  days  after  enactment  of  this  tlOe. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  not  prohibit 
the  boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas  for  the  nec^ 
essary  processes  of  ignition,  startup,  testing, 
and  flame  stabilization  by  a  taclllty,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  aUevlatlng  short-term  air 
quality  emergencies  or  any  other  danger  to 
the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare. 

"(g)  In  implementing  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  apply  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  this  Act. 

"(h)  Nothing  in  thU  section  shall  impair 
any  requirement  in  any  State  or  Federal  law 
pertaining  to  safety  or  environmental  pro- 
tection. The  Commission,  in  determining 
feaslbUlty  or  practicability  where  required 
by  this  section,  shall  not  assume  that  there 
will  be  any  lessening  In  any  safety  or  envi- 
ronmental requirement  established  pursuant 
to  State  or  Federal  law. 

"RESroEMTIAL  AND  OTHER  SMALL  USXBS 

"Sec.  38.  Oenxbal.— The  Commission 
shall— 

"(a)  Require  all  pipelines  to  file  separate 
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tariffs  with  nepwst  to  (1)  old  luttiu^l  gas  and 
(2)  new  natural  gas  (Including  synthetic  or 
liquefied  natiiral  gas)  In  aoch  form  and 
nianner  as  to  reflect  the  price  and  average 
annual  volumes  of  each  which  enter  each 
such  pipeline. 

"(b)  Require  all  pipelines  to  give  first  pri- 
ority for  sales  of  transfers  under  tbe  appllca- 
i)le  tariff  for  old  natural  gas  to  natural-gaa 
distributing  companies,  to  the  extent  suOb 
old  natural  gaa  is  available,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  each  such  coII^>any's  residen- 
tial users  and  small  xisers. 

"(c)  Promulgate  rules  to  govern  sales,  ex- 
changes, or  transfers  among  pipelines  and 
sales,  exchanges,  or  transfers  to  natural  gas 
distributing  companies  served  by  multiple 
p^telines,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purpose  of  tbls  section. 

"(d)  For  the  piirpoaee  of  this  .section,  per- 
sons using  natural  gas  for  essential  agricul- 
tural purpoees  not  to  exceed  50  Mcf  on  au 
average  day,  shall  be  deemed  small  users. 

RATRS  AND  CHARGES  CEILING 

"Sec.  29.  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  a.s 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  Amendmente  of  1976, 
and  pursuant  to  rulemaking  procedures  un- 
der section  868  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
establish  by  regulation,  and  shall  every  two 
years  modify,  a  national  celling  for  rates  and 
cbarges  for  tbe  sale  in  interstate  commerce 
for  resale  of  old  natural  gaa,  the  sale  of 
which  gas  is  continued  in  interstate  com- 
merce after  the  explraticm  of  a  contract  by 
Its  own  terms  (and  not  through  tbe  exercise 
of  any  power  to  terminate  or  renegotiate 
contained  therein)  for  the  sale  or  delivery  of 
such  natural  gas.  In  establishing  such  na- 
tional celling,  the  Commlssicm  shall  con- 
rider  the  following  factors  and  only  these 
factors: 

"(I)  the  costs  attributable  to  the  explora- 
tion, development,  production,  gathering,  and 
sale  of  old  natural  gas; 

"(2)  the  prospective  coste  of  (operation,  re- 
working. Installation  of  additional  compres- 
sion, and  similar  expenses,  wliich  coste  are 
necessary  to  prevent  abandonment  in  plaoe 
of  old  natural  gas  reserves  otherwise  re- 
coverable; 

"(3)  tbe  reimbursement  to  the  seller  of 
(B)  any  severance,  production,  or  other  tax 
payable  by  the  seller  and  levied  on  the  value 
or  v(riume  of  production  at  the  wellhead;  and 
(b)  any  royalty  c«  royalties  on  natural  gas 
which  a  producer  Is  required  to  pay  to  a 
royalty  owoar  under  applicable  State  law; 

"(4)  tba  rate  of  return  on  seller's  original 
ciHItttal  inveatmant  which  is  sufficient  to  mx- 
oourage  the  optimum  level  of  Investment 
in  natival  gaa  exploration  and  production; 
and 

"(6)  the  rates  and  charges  that  will  pro- 
tect consumers  of  natural  gas  from  price  in- 
creases that  would,  in  the  absence  of  a  na- 
tional celling  during  periods  of  actual  or 
anticipated  shortages,  exceed  the  rates  and 
cbarges  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

"NATURAL   OAS   PRODUCTION    ON    FEDERAL   LANDS 

"Sac.  30.  (a)  All  leases  or  other  agreemente 
entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  exploration  or  production  of  oil  or 
natural  gas  on  Federal  lands  shall  contain 
a  provision  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
right  to  require  increased  production  up  to 
but  not  to  exceed  the  maxUnum  efficient  rate 
of  production  under  such  lease  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dealing  with  emergency  shortages  of 
oil  or  natural  gas  or  other  national  emer- 
gencies. 

"(b)  Within  ninety  days  after  enactment 
of  this  section,  tbe  Secretary  shall  Issue 
regulations  setting  forth  the  maximum  ef- 
ficient rate  of  production  for  each  field  on 
Federal  lands  which  tbe  Secretary  de- 
termines produces,  or  has  the  capacity  to 
produce,  significant  quantities  of  natural 
gas. 


"(c)  rar  purpoees  of  this  section  the  term 
'maximum  eflldent  rate  of  production' 
means  tbe  maximum  rate  ot  production  of 
natural  gaa  ntiloh  may  be  sustained  with- 
out loss  of  tdtlmato  reoovwy  of  crude  oil  or 
natural  gas,  or  both,  under  sound  engineering 
principles. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  production  from  any 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chE^iter  641  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

"DISPOSITION  OF  FEOatAL  ROYALTT  NATURAL  CAS 

"Bkc.  81.  (a)  Upon  commencement  of  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas  from  any  lease  on 
Federal  lands  Issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  VS.C.  717)  or  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
T7J9.C.  1309)  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  except  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, offer  to  the  public  and  sell  by  com- 
petitive bidding  for  not  less  than  ite  fair 
market  value,  in  such  amounte  and  for  such 
terms  as  he  determines,  that  proportion  of 
the  gas  produced  from  said  lease  which  is 
due  the  United  States  as  royalty  natural 
gas.  Whenever,  after  consultation  with  and 
advise  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  and  tbe  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Conunission.  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  emergency 
shortage  of  natival  gas  is  threatening  to 
cause  severe  economic  or  social  dislocation 
in  any  region  of  the  United  States  and  that 
such  region  can  be  serviced  in  a  practical, 
feasible,  and  efficient  manner  by  royialty  nat- 
ural gas  of  the  Federal  Oovsmmant.  tha 
Secretary  shall  limit  participation  ot  coni- 
petltors  for  the  sale  of  any  such  royalty  nat- 
xural  gas  to  those  servicing  such  ragloa, 
but  he  shall  not  make  any  sale  for  less  than 
the  fair  market  price. 

"(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  systematic  plan 
together  with  any  necessary  Federal  policies, 
regulations,  and  procedures  and  any  amend- 
mente he  deems  necessary  to  tbe  Natural 
Oas  Act,  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  1920,  or  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  or  any 
other  applicable  Federal  legislation,  to 
facilitate  and  maximize  the  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  royalty  natiuttl  gaa  ordMed 
by  the  Secretary  purstiant  to  (a)  above.  In 
preparing  such  recommendations  for  use 
of  such  royalty  natural  gas  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  tbe  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  any  other  appro- 
priate Federal  dapartmant  or  agency.". 

Sn;.  90e.  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
as  designated  by  thU  Act  (16  U.S.C.  717).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subeaction  as  followa: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  ehidl  prevent  the 
Intrastate  transportation  of  natural  gas  first 
sold  in  commerce  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  in  an  mterstate 
pipeline  as  long  as  such  intrastate  transpor- 
tation does  not  prevent  service  necessary  to 
mieet  the  requiremente  of  interstate  con- 
sumers and  the  rates  for  such  transportation 
refiect  tbe  fully  distributive  coste  of  tbe  in- 
terstate facilities  used  therein,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  ShaU  not  apply  to  any 
such  Intrastate  transportation  or  the  facili- 
ties utillaed  In  such  service.". 

coarroRMurG  amxndmxnts 

Bwc.  210.  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(16  VA.C.  717)  is  amended  (I)  by  insertmg 
after  "natiural"  and  before  "and"  the  follow- 
ing: "syntbeUc"  and  (2)  by  inserting  tbe 
foUowtng  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  "syntbetlo  natural  gas'  means  gas 
manufactured  from  coed  or  hydrocarbon  con- 
taining materials  which  Is  sold  or  trans- 
ported in  Interstate  commerce.". 

Mr.  ORIFFm  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,   at   the   request   of   Senator 


Pearson,  and  with  the  approval  of  Sena- 
tor Bentsen  and  Senator  Hollhtos,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  title  of  8. 
2310.  which  was  amended  by  the  Bent- 
sen-Pearson  amendment,  be  amended  as 
provided  by  the  Bentsen-Pearson  amend- 
ment. That  was  an  overdght.  It  could 
not  be  done  until  final  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordOTed. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  BCr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsldo-  the  vote  by  which  the  bin 
was  passed. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  moti<xi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOUilNOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authniaed  to  make  neces- 
sary clCTical  corrections  in  S.  8810. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Withmit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  S«iate  will  be  In  order. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONITION  OF  MR. 
GARY  HART  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  MT.  Pxvsldoit, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaden  or  their 
designees  have  bem  recognised  under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (^Mr.  Oa>t  Hams)  be  recognized 
fiw  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRianDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  wdered. 


THE  STATUS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
BlUiS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  the  two  leaders  are  on  their 
feet.  I  call  attention  to  this  situation. 
There  are  at  least  four  apprc^iriations 
bflls  which  need  to  be  acted  upon.  Awak- 
ing as  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  hope 
that  the  leadership  will  not  waive  the 
3-day  requirement  for  committee  reports 
to  be  available  and  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  be  avalbible  before  those  appro- 
priations bills  are  called  up  before  the 
Senate. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  in- 
volved in  these  bills.  One  is  a  Defouc 
Departmuit  appropriation  1^  the 
largest  appropriation  bill  the  Senate  will 
have.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  no 
great  difficulty  with  that  bill,  because  I 
am  oi.  the  committee,  but  certainly 
others  would  want  adequate  time  for  it. 

I  am  not  on  the  committees  for  the 
other  appropriatlcms  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  I  hope  the  lead- 
ership will  not  waive  the  3 -day  require-  , 
ment  with  regai-d  to  appropriations  bills. 
I  am  speaking  now  only  of  appropria- 
tions bills  because  of  the  vast  sums  in- 
volved and  because  of  the  tremendous 
deficit  the  Government  is  running. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  referring  to  the  four  remaining  appro- 
priations bills  shown  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is 
correct,    plus    any    supplemental    that' 
might  be  Involved. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  leader- 


TPOflO 


aUp  Mvtolnly  will  attempt  to  accom 
■MM  tt«  vkbM  <tf  the  dtrtfa^iWird 
oaMtar  tern  Vlfgfnla*  ao  i«r  as  tbst  cui 
In  4saai  Dm  oalyittiwtian  In  vbieh  ttM 
JMdMtalp  BO^t  flad  u  Otflbuli  would 
bolB^ CNBt ttet ooe V Bfora 9l  tbe 
awantetteM  bffls  wars  to  ba  delayed 
tai  betas  leported  untd  tbe  Snate  waa 
ooofimted  wltti  an  fawmfai^n^  adjouzn* 
BMni.  Thia  baa  bam  tiio  cMe  In  the  pwl 
^r**^  ^'^  ?'""'  **  ''"'■^  ^^  *^  k«iam 

Jj"'"""""*  *•  tenlBent,  the  leadmiitp 
^  had  to  proceed  a  UtUe  nun  rapidly 
«M  attMKwiaa  would  be  the  CMK 

On  behalf  of  the  majofltr  leader,  I 
appndate  the  hwphbhIuh  at  wkhee  by 
the  rtlitlngiiiehed  Senator  from  ^WiglBla, 

— ■ •■■«*  wffll  be  made  to  aceom- 

MaewWica  In  any  event,  Hut 
vin  be  cnntaeted  if  clreum- 


CCWGl^fSSIQNAL  MCORD^SSNAXE 


BYBD.  JR.  I  thantc 


Ur.  BABRT  P. 

the  Senator. 

.  ^J^  ""^  *•*  ****  foeeipi  aid  bfll  Itoted 
to  this  croop.  Tiiere  is  the  foi^gn  aid 
for  1975, 1  beUers.  rdvnotaee  the  foieian 
•id  for  int.  I  hope  there  wffl  be  ade- 
quatatfma  to  ttidy  ttuU  proposal  btfbre 
the  aenate  le  called  jipon  to  rote  on  It 

C.  BYSD.  The  iar^gn 

r  the  eribeoM  e«  all  ap- 

I  hope  it  wffl  Bofc  eooM 

I  to  oMke  It  <wiimit  ta 

Ktev  from  Vlx«lnia  pleotgr 


CHUna  FOR  RBCOONXnON  OP  SBK- 
ATOB  HARRY  P.  BTRD.  JSL,  AND 
gPtATTOt  ROBRRT  C.  BTRD.  AMD 
JOB  TBAWSACTIOW  OP  ROUTIWB 
liOKitUKl  BDBHIEBS  AND  FOR 
OOWaiDBRATIOW  OP  SBWATB 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  134  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  aA  onantmotis  consent  tttat,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognlMd  tomorrow.  Mr.  HaistP.  Bm. 
Jr-  be  recogufaed  for  not  to  exceed  15 
mtnntee.  that  he  be  followed  by  Rononr 
C.  Bna  f(w  not  to  exceed  15  Tn«nqtf«. 
after  which  there  be  a  period  for  the 
tranaaetian  of  routine  niMning  busineas. 
of  not  to  exeeed  U  mtoutes  with  state- 
ments Ifcnited  thereto  to  5  minutes  each, 
atthe  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  398,  Senate  Joint  Resoltition  184, 
a  Joint  resoltttlon  to  extend  the  anthorlty 
for  the  direct  purchase  of  XJB.  obllga- 
tiooa  by  Federal  Resorve  banks. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJeciloa,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
&  UM  OR  HA.  S541 

Mr.  ROBEETCr.  BTRD  Mt.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  Ch«: 
disposition  of  S.  32*7,  the  SenateMn! 
ceed  to  the  conalderation  of  eittieTfi 
125»  or  HJi.  5641.  both  of  which  provl^ 
for  emergency  relief  for  amaO  bnsineM 
concerns  to  connection  with  fixed  xsrief 
Government  contracts. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objectirai,  it  is  so  ordered. 


^••■■ijod  RviMfeaa  wfa^p  Ciat  ttie 
Hbuae  haa  not  paaed  the  fereten  aid 
approprtatianbfflaayet. 

M^HARRT  P.  BTRD.  JR.  I  thank 
?^0y*— •  PBhapB  the  Senate  wffl  net 
emi  be  confronted  with  it  to  the  cal- 
«>dar  year  lf7<.  which  would  suit  the 


.     C.  BTRD.  I  thank  the 
Senatsrfktan  ^^rttola. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
S.24M 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
^ii^_y°^y  eonaent  that  upon  the 
<wPOBltion  of  Senate  Joint  Rescdntkm 
IM,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consldera- 
oon  of  Calendar  Order  400,  s.  2498,  a 
bin  to  amend  the  Small  Bustoess  Act  to 
provide  assistance  for  small  business  ex- 
port activities,  to  transfer  certato  dis- 
aster rdief  functions  of  the  Small  BuM- 
neaa  Admlniatratlon  to  other  Federal 
••mrtes.  to  eatabllsh  a  National  Com- 
mtoslon  on  Small  Business  in  America. 
a»d  for  other  pumoeea. 

The  PRESmmo  CWFICER.  Without 
oojectian.  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
NOMINATION  OF  OEN:  ALTON  tt 
SLAY  ON  TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  M 
1975  AT  12  NOON  ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  order  that  has  been  entered 
for  the  consideration  to  sequence  of  the 
various  measures  enumerated,  nonethe- 
less the  Senate  at  12  iu)on  on  Tuesday 
next  proceed  to  executive  session  with 
the  nomination  of  MaJ.  Gen  AUcax  D 
Slay  and  thmt  npcm  the  disposition  ef 
that  nomteatlon  at  1  pnj..  the  Senate 
then  resume  consideration  of  the  varfom 
measures  to  scQuence  as  ordered. 

The  PREsmma  officer,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMBZIT  FRQH 
tomorrow  UNTIL  10  A.M..  FRI- 
DAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Sttiate  completes  its  business  on  tomor- 
row it  stand  to  adjoammcnt  until  ttia 
hour  of  10  a.m.  <m  Friday. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


<M» 


VOB  VCm  Olff  NQtaNAllQir 
""""  SLAT  AT  1  PJf.  OH 


Mr.  BOfciRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pkesident 
af  m  cneoilve  aeeriott,  l  aak  ttMudmoiiB 
e«n*tt»t  the  order  entoed  pjwi- 

ouuy  providing  for  the  vote  on  the  noof- 
2?S5«2- a».  Atoi  D.  Slay  oSw- 

SLK  S^  ^L?^:?*'  and  that  te- 
nnminaueu  begin  at  12  noon  aw  T>Mii«y 
MK^wMi  s  vote  to  oeeor  on  tlie  nomf . 
n^on  at  the  hear  of  I  pan.  on  Tuesday 
next. 

T^  PRESXUNU  OfnCBR.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  ebjeetfoo.  it  iTao 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  COWSIUEKATION  OP 
HJL12 

Mr.  ROOTRTC.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  onanifflois  consent  that  upon  Ota 
disposition  of  8.  2498.  the  Senatepro- 
cced  to  the  oonslderatkm  of  Calendar 
(Mcr  No.  270.  HjL  12.  an  act  to  amend 
Utie  3.  UnttMl  States  Code,  to  pmrtde 
for  toe  protedtJon  of  foreign  dlpiomatte 
mkakma,  to  Ineraoae  the  alae  ef  the  Ex- 
cntlve  PreteetJon  Service,  and  for  other 
pvpoaes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  ao  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  AOJO^NMENT  UNTIL 


Mr-BOBBBTC.BYRIXMr.Picaldcnt. 
laak  UMmmoaa  oonsant  that  wban  the 
Senate  fwpletas  its  *"TfnMi  t^^ny  It 
stand  to  a4ioaniBient  unta  tbe  hour  of 
10  o^doek  tonunvw. 

«k2l??5""^"s»"*»^  without 

<i*^ttUea,  ft  is  ao  oniered. 


ORDER  Ft»  CONSIDERATION  OF 
a327 

Ur.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prwident, 
I  ask  unanimom  oonaant  that  mian  th« 

2^"»«  o<Jtt*.  12.  thTaiSfpjS! 
OMd  to  the  ffonahleniUflo  of  Calendar 
Order  Ma  3«1.  a  227.  a  bffl  to  lunad 
^  !??1?**  Water  ConaervatloB  Pi«| 

5*1*  '?*;  •••«»»«<>«l  toeatablWi  the 
National  Hiatoric  ProMrvatlOB  Piad.  S 
for  other  pqrpcaea.  --..-Ba 

Tb»  VBMtnJTHa  OFFICER.  WUbout 
objection,  It  b  lo  ordered.  '**«»'W 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  aa  follows: 
The  Senate  wffl  convene  at  the  boar  of 
10  am.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recogniised  nn^ter 
the  standing  order,  Mr.  Hakkt  F.  Btid, 
Jr.,  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  mtoutes.  He  wffl  be  followed  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Weet  Vh-gkxia  (Mr. 
Robot  C.  Bno)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  Thereafter,  there  wffl  be  a  peri- 
od for  the  transaction  of  routine  morntag 
bustoess  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with 
statements  Umited  thereto  to  5  minutes 
each,  at  the  conehislon  of  whldi  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  898,  Senate  Jotat  Resolu- 
tion 134.  a  Joint  resolution  to  extend  tbe 
authority  of  direct  purchase  of  UJS.  obli- 
gatkma  by  Federal  Reaerve  Banks. 

Whatttt  ornot  the  Senate  wffl  pro- 
ceed beyond  that  en  tomonow  rmatas 
to  be  seen.  It  la  hoped  that  the  Senate 
can  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  8. 
2498.  which  la  tbe  next  bni  In  tbe  se- 
OUCDce  order,  but  there  auy  be  some 
srMamuk  with  that  In  any  event  it  is 
expected  that  tl^  Senate,  when  It  goes 
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out  tomorrow,  wffl  go  over  until  Friday 
or  imtil  11 :30  am.  on  Tuesday. 

I  think  I  had  better  clarify  that. 

Mr.  Prudent,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
business  tomorrow,  the  Senate  may  stand 
in  adjoiuiunent  for  a  pro  forma  session 
aa  Friday,  or  we  may  go  from  tomorrow 
over  to  Turaday.  In  any  event  there  will 
not  be  any  votes  on  Friday.  The  Senate 
will  come  back  then  on  Tuesday  next  at 
the  hour  of  11 :  30  ajn.  and  then  will  pro- 
ceed at  12  noon  to  take  up  the  nomina- 
tion of  MaJ.  Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay.  There 
will  be  1  hour  of  debate  on  this  n6mina- 
tion  with  the  rollcall  occurring  on  the 
nomination  at  the  hoiu*  of  1  p.m.  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  dlsposl- 
tim  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  134  to- 
morrow, if  the  Senate  can  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  2498  with  any 
hope  of  completing  action  thereon  it  wffl 
do  so;  otherwise,  that  measure  wffl  go 
over  until  Tuesday  next.  After  S.  2498 
has  been  disposed  of,  the  next  measure 
on  the  calendar  wffl  be  H.R.  12,  to  be 
foUowed  by  S.  327,  to  be  followed  by 
S.  1259  or  HJR.  5541.  Hopefully,  on  to- 
morrow, agreements  can  be  secured  on 
each  of  the  measures  that  have  been 
cranked  into  the  order,  which  would  pro- 
vide all  Senators  with  information  as  to 
the  amoimt  of  time  to  be  allotted  to  each 
of  the  measures  and  so  that  they  might 


also  expect  when  rollcall  votes  would 
occur  on  the  various  measures. 

Conference  reports  being  privileged 
matters  may  be  called  iip  at  any  time. 
Votes  may  occur  thereon.  Other  measures 
which  have  been  cleared  in  advance  may 
also  ccane  up  on  Tuesday  or  even  to- 
morrow. 

The  prospect  for  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row does  not  seem  to  be  very  imminent 
but  it  is  possible  that  there  could  be 
such.  There  is  no  question  but  that  there 
will  be  rollcall  votes  on  Tuesday  next, 
one  vote  already'  having  t>een  ordered  to 
occur  at  1  pjn.,  and  with  other  rollcall 
votes  being  virtually  assured. 


DcPAKTMurr  or  Stats 
Walter  L.  Cutler,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice ottcer  of  class  a,  to  be  ftmhaiwartor  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  tlie 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Zaire. 

Depakimemt  or  State 
James  W.  Spain,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign  Senr- 
Ice  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United  Re- 
public of  Tanzania. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    10    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBKRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  lO  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:28 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor>- 
row,  Thursday,  October  23,  1975.  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  22,  1975: 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  22.  1975: 

iNnUfATIONAL    MONXTAKT    Pnm 

Thomas  Byron  Crawford  Ijeddy,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  U.S.  Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fimd  for  a  term  of  2 
years. 

Department  or  Stats 

John  auntber  Dean,  of  New  Toric,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Denmark. 

AoXItCT   rOK   IMTKRNATIONAI.    DCrXLOnCENT 

Stanley  S.  Scott,  of  the  District  at  Colom- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  tbe 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore and  duly  constituted  committee  <rf  the 
Senate.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ITcrf/i^srfaK,  October  22,  1975 


The  House  met  at  13  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Commit  your  work  unto  the  Lord  and 
your  plans  will  be  established. — Proverbs 
16:3. 

We  ccnne  to  Thee,  our  Father,  to  voice 
the  longings  of  our  hearts  in  pi'ayer. 
Amid  the  pressures  of  daily  living  we 
to  crften  forget  Thee  and  so  often  fail 
to  hear  Thy  voice.  During  this  moment 
we  would  regato  our  consciousness  of 
Thy  presence  and  feel  once  agato  our 
kinship  with  Thee.  Help  us,  O  God.  to 
keep  alive  this  sense  of  the  reality  of  Thy 
^Hirit  to  the  midst  of  the  duties  and  the 
dilBculties  of  our  common  life. 

When  we  are  tempted  to  wrongdotog 
do  Thou  restrato  us  from  eveiy  evil  way. 
When  called  upon  to  give  our  support  to 
noble  causes  may  we  respond  eagerly, 
giving  our  very  best  with  joy  and  faith. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy  favor  and 
lead  the  Members  of  this  body  to  work 
to  make  their  prayers  come  true  for  the 
good  of  our  Nation  and  for  the  good 
of  all  nations.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  paj»ed  bills  and  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  805.  An  act  to  amend  section  S(c)  of  tbe 
National  TraUs  System  Act; 

S.  1390.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  deslgnatbig  the  Pacific  North- 
west Trail  as  a  national  scenic  trmll; 

S.  1516.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  Post  National  Me- 
morial, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8  J.  Res.  101 .  Joint  resolution  to  authorlae 
tbe  President  to  issue  anniuklly  a  proclama- 
tion designating  that  week  in  November 
which  includes  Thank.sgiving  Day  as  "Na- 
tional Familv  Week." 


the  women  Members  of  this  House  and 
and  we  can  all  celebrate  the  Red  Sox'  vic- 
tory. Even  though  there  are  no  women 
players  on  the  Red  Sox  team  we  women 
still  wish  them  well  and  hope  women 
Members  can  be  included  to  the  festivi- 
ties celebrating  the  victory. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  Rouse 
bis  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Tbtn  was  no  objectktn. 


INCLUDE  WOMEN  IN  THE  BASEBALL 
FESI'IVITIES 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
very  excited  about  his  hometown  base- 
ball team,  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  and  how 
well  it  is  doing  to  the  World  Series.  I 
certainly  wish  them  well. 

I  also  hope  that  if  the  majority  leader 
has  any  functions  to  celebrate  his  hoped- 
for  victory  of  the  Red  Sox  he  will  taclude 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  MISSING  AMER- 
ICANS IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
very  gratifying  to  receive  the  news  yes- 
terday from  Vietnam  that  there  will  be 
a  release  of  a  number  of  Americans  who 
have  been  held  in  South  Vietnam  stoce 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  there.  This 
gesture  may  be  a  signal  to  our  countrj- 
of  the  desire  of  the  Vietnamese  to  negoti- 
ate in  earnest  on  normalisation  of  our 
relations  with  them  including  a  full  ac- 
counting of  all  the  missing  Americans  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  afto-math  of  tlie 
Vietnam  war.  Th»«  have  been  com- 
munications to  us  to  that  effect. 

I  hope  the  release  of  these  Americaivs 
will  elicit  an  af&rmatlve  response  from 
the  administration.  This  release  presents 
an  ideal  opportimity  for  ftitmhna.tv>»i  oi 
the  barriers  to  constructive  discussions 
between  the  United  States  and  Vietnam 
of  the  himianitarian  problems  remain- 
ing cm  both  sides  to  the  aftermath  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Both  sides'  positions  have 
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froaen  swmitfav  on  vbo  should 
•le  Ibit  movBL  The  8Ute  Z>eiMurt- 

^inoeiettldsoppartaDity  go 

br.  Mr  tut  ftaafllei  Vila  hare  been  valt- 
inc  ycen  (o  raoeiire  definite  word  of  tbelr 
J  it  RprcMBto  a  real  hope  that 
beitadMd. 

■  «f  the  Sdact  OoBMittec 
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Amertcaas  augnzB  weU  for  oar  eCorte. 


PgRlflBaTON   FOR    SUBCOBOdrTTEE 
Oir    AVI/LIKm     OP     COMMinCE 
OM  VUBUC  WORKH  AMD  TRANS- 
TO     MBET     TODAY 

'  s-anNirR  Rouc 


Mr.  maXTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aik 
unanimous  conaoit  that  the  Subcommii- 
tee  on  AviaMon  of  ttie  CSoounittee  on 
P«*Hi  Work*  and  Tranaportation  may 
"^  '"  ItoiaeeitodardurtnetheS- 


inEAKBR.  IB  Vbtm  objeetkm  to 
'    ef    the    ffcntleman    from 

nooto!}ection. 


The 


"M  VOfi  COMMITTEB  ON 
TO  Fn^  CERTADI  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Ur,  TODNO  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee PB  l^ea  may  h«v«  until  aid- 
ni«ht  tonlgfat  to  ffle  certafn  prfvlieced 
nports. 

The  aPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    VBqaest    of   the    gentleman    fttjm 


There  was  no  objection. 


DDJO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  BODflB  lOBOLCfnON  780,  DI8- 
APPBOVIMO  A  RKQDLATION  PRO- 
POSBD  BT  TBE  wmir.u»{i.  -elbC- 
TION  COMMISSION 

Ift^TODllO  of  Teas.  Bfr.  Speaker,  by 
dtraetloa  of  the  Oammlttee  on  Rules,  i 
ean  IV  Hbuse  Reeidutlon  800  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
foDovs: 

R.  Rn.  KM 


M^^ed.  Tbat  apon  tb«  ftdoptlon  of  tbia 
■""  1  tt  ■tun  be  In  order  to  oonslder  In 
r  the  reeolBtlon  (H.  See.  7WJ  dlain- 
r  a  mritetlfla  prepoeed  by  the  FMatml 
After  geoend  debate, 
t  te  the  neotatlon  and 
not  to  eseead  one  boor,  to  be 
eqwtfly  dlirMed  aad  eontraUed  by  the  ebatr- 
muk  sod  nMkklag  aktaiorlty  BMmbev  ot  the 
Cnetinlttee  on  Boum  admlnletnUlaii.  the 
prenoue  queetlon  eh«U  be  nnnelrteieil  ••  or- 
dered on  the  teeolutlon  to  Ite  sdoptlon  or 
rejection. 


The  gentleman  from 
TeaoM  ill  weogaiMd  for  I  hour. 

Mr.  TOUMO  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yieM  SO  minutes  to  the  dlstlnguidied 
gW'Ownm  ftnm  OBnois  (Mr.  Annsos), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
ae  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  800 
provides  for  a  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  on  House  Resolution  780.  a  tesolu- 


tioD  to  disapprove  a  proposed  FMoal 
Section  OOBUBiBBioo  regulation. 

The  FMeval  Eleetfoo  caoapaign  Act 
Amendments  of  IfM  provhlea  fliat  no 
regulation  propeeed  by  the  FWeralBlee- 
ttoBs  ComBriasion  ean  become  effective 
mitfl  the  regulatioD  has  been  siAmitted 
to  the  apprmviate  Imdy  of  Ooogrew  end 
the  body  has  not  acted.  irVOOa  M  leg- 
irieMve  deye  e<  MdMnissian.  to  diawpTBTe 
Oie  regulation.  On  Augwt  1.  1»7B.  Oie 
IMend  Bleetion  OommiaBtao  submitted 
to  the  Hoose  a  pnqMsed  regulation  de^- 
nating  the  Commlsulon  as  the  fOing  place 
for  Section  reports  and  statements  <rf 
House  candidates  and  their  principal 
campaign  committees. 

The  Committee  oa  House  Administra- 
tion believes  that  tiie  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974  and 
the  legislative  history  make  clear  that 
the  Clerk  <rf  the  House,  as  custodian  to 
the  Commission,  is  to  continue  to  receive 
such  reports  and  statements. 

Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  ResoluUon  800  in  order  that  we 
UMV  discuss  and  debate  House  Resolu- 
tion 780. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  would  make  In 
order  House  consideration  of  House  Res- 
<^tion  780  which  disapproves  proposed 
regulation  No.  1  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission.  The  regulation  in  question 
would  require  that  the  original  copies  of 
all  campaign  reports  and  statemente  be 
filed  InitiaBr  with  the  FM«^  Section 
Commission  before  being  transferred  to 
the  House  and  Senate  for  custody.  On 
Monday  of  this  week  House  Resolution 
780  was  brought  up  \mder  suspension  of 
the  rules  and  failed  to  receive  the  requi- 
site two-thirds  vote.  Since  such  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  do  not  have  a  privi- 
leged status  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1874  Federal  election  law.  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  rule  on  the  matter.  Under 
this  rule  there  will  be  1  hour  of  g«ieral 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
cliainnan  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee, after  ^lich  we  will  have  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  resolution. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  voted  against  House 
BcsoluticMi  780  on  Monday  for  two  rea- 
MDs— one  substantive  and  tlie  other 
procedural.  And  in  the  brief  time  I  have 
on  this  rule  I  want  to  discuss  some  of  the 
procedural  questions  vrhlch  were  raised 
with  the  chairman  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  before  the  Rules 
Committee  yesterday.  One  of  my  main 
objections  to  eonaiderlng  this  matter 
under  suspension  on  Monday  was  that 
most  Members  did  not  have  copies  of  the 
proposed  regulation  and  backup  expla- 
nation and  Justification  avallaUe  to  th^ni 
at  the  time  of  the  vote.  While  this  regu- 
lation had  been  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment shortly  after  its  submission  on 
August  1  (No.  94-231),  there  was  no 
reference  to  this  document  In  either  the 
Administration  Committee  resohition  or 
report.  Moreover,  the  report  on  the  reso- 
lution or  report.  Moreover,  the  report  on 
the  resolution  was  a  scant  nine  Ihics  and 
contained  no  explanation  whatever  of 
the  issues  Involved  or  the  committee's 
reason  for  recommending  disapproval. 
I  think  Members  are  entitled  to  know 


more  bef<ne  being  asked  to  vote  esMw 
clally  after  only  4*  mtaintce  of  ti^Si 
In  the  RuteB  Committee  ycBtoS» 
caminiian  Hatv  proraisetf  that  hi  the 
f^re  the  oonimlttee  weuld  esniuet  a 
hnrtag  en  any  propoaetf  regUiatloB  •■ 
whiefa  there  Is  likely  to  be  a  dhappmvia 
lenhiCion.  He  aba  aaM  H  would  be 
pasAle  to  report  a  reeoiotion  of  an. 
pnmd  oo  a  aoofontrrwui'ilal  regaiatiM 
to  permit  Implementation  earilcrttm 
the  S«-legMaAtve-day  layoiver  piwldad 
under  tiie  law.  I  also  gathered  that  the 
committee  would  attempt  to  provhls  a 
more  substantive  report  on  future  r 
Intions,  though  I  do  not  recall  tibatai 
clflc  commitment  to  that  elf  ect  was  —  _ 
Nevertheless,    I   would   ht^ie   such  an 
nrderiy  procedure  is  followed  so  that 
Members  will  have  more  to  go  on  tbc 
next  time  around.  If  not^  then  tt  nay  be 
necessary  for  the  Rules  Cbaomittee  ts 
prescribe  such  procedures  to  insure  the 
jxotectiao  of  Members. 

As  was  explained  to  us  by  CSiairiaaB 
Hats,  the  reason  this  reaolutlao  did  net 
get  more  tliorou^  treatment  was  be- 
cause there  was  a  compromise  reiiBlaB 
being  discussed  between  tlie  Conuaisite 
and  committee;  but  someirtierB  ««*itg 
the  ttne,  those  negotiations  broke  down, 
and  the  Commission  decided  to  go  with 
its  original  draft. 

Wliat  I  have  been  al^  to  asccxtata 
from  comments  made  by  representatives 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee 
and  letters  from  ;PEC  Chairman  Curtis 
is,  there  is  a  let  of  piMe  iUifiiTed  on  both 
sides  stemming  from  the  Commission's 
desire  to  ronaln  truly  independent  and 
the  committee's  desire  to  retain  its  pre- 
rogatives and  Jurisdictional  rights  in  the 
process  involved.  What  we  have  to  recog- 
nize is  that  the  Commission  is  not  en- 
tirely Independent  when  it  comes  to 
promulgating  regulations;  nor  can  the 
committee  be  arbitrary,  caprfefous  or 
dilatory  in  reviewing  and  reoomraendtav 
to  the  House  on  those  pn^osed  regula- 
tkms.  llie  1974  act  provides  that  either 
House  of  Congress  may  disannnve  a  pro- 
iwsed  regulaticm  within  SO  legislative 
days  of  its  submission  to  the  Congress. 
So  there  Is  a  working  relatlondiip  be- 
tween the  Oonunlssion  and  the  Congress 
which  must  be  estatdlshed  here  and  mwt 
be  maintained  in  a  spirit  of  comi^  and 
compromise  if  we  are  going  to  sueeess- 
fnlly  implement  this  act 

I  do  get  the  impression  that  both  sides 
have  learned  something  from  this  tatitial 
PAlnful  experience.  The  Commission  is 
now  conducting  hearings  on  draft  regu- 
latk)ns  and  Invitfaig  concerned  people  to 
testify  and  comment  on  them  beftee  they 
are  formally  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  permit  com- 
promise to  occur  and  legitimate  concerns 
to  be  raised  before  the  30-day  clock  starts 
ticking.  On  the  other  side,  the  commit- 
tee has  assured  us  that  it  will  give  pro- 
posed regulations  a  fair  hearing  before 
acting  on  a  resolution  of  disanmival.  and 
I  would  agahi  hope  it  win  give  Members 
of  this  body  a  fair  opportantt^  to  review 
the  proposed  regulatiaiw  and  the  eom- 
mittee's  reasoning  In  advance  of  a  floor 
vote.  Neither  the  Commisskm  nor  the 
Congress  Is  going  to  benefit  from  exces- 
sive pride,  stubbornness  or  inflexibility 
from  the  other.  And  we  are  both  going  to 
suffer  In  the  eyes  of  the  public  If  we  can- 
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not  establish  a  healthy  working  relation- 
ship In  the  Interest  of  implementing  the 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  thinking  about  the  colloquy 
we  had  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
yesterday  about  noncontroversial  reso- 
lutions, and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  come  down  here  with  a 
resolution  of  disapproval.  I  think  if  the 
committee  meets  and  decides  they  do 
not  want  to  contest  It,  a  mere  announce- 
ment of  the  same  appearing  In  the  Con- 
cutssiONAL  RxcoKo  would  have  the  same 
effect  and  would  save  the  time  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to  discuss  this 
with  the  cMnmlttee  and  if  they  ainirove 
the  procedure,  that  would  be  the  way  we 
would  handle  it.  We  would  give  notice 
we  were  not  going  to  bring  up  the  reso- 
lution of  disapproval,  and  that  would  be 
it. 

If  it  would  be  a  matter  of  tremendous 
importance  of  disapproval,  but  in  many 
instances  I  think  that  would  be  a  waste 
of  the  time  of  the  House,  and  I  propose 
to  use  whichever  one  seems  to  be  feasible 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  his  comments.  I  would 
agree  that  in  many  cases  a  30-day  period 
is  not  that  vital  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of  this 
body,  even  though  we  intended  to  go 
along  with  the  resolution;  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  in- 
volved in  formally  voting  and  reporting 
of  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated,  we  certainly  should  adopt 
this  rule  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
discussion  of  the  substantive  Issues  In- 
v(dved  In  considering  House  Resolution 
780. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

Hie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  IHENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  qucH'imi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  390.  nays  8, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  33,  as 
follows: 

(Roll  No.  627] 

TEAS— 390 

Abdnor  Ambro  Audrewi. 

Abzug  Andersou.              N.  Dak. 

Adams  Okllf.  Annunzlo 

Addabbo  Anderson,  HI.  Archer 

Alexander  Andrews.  N.C.  Armstrong 


Asbbrook 
Aspin 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Teim. 
BedeU 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berglancl 
Bevill 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodbead 
Brooks 
Broom&eld 
Bronn,  Calif 
Brown,  Mich 
Brown.  Oblo 
BroyhiU 
Bucbanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burtlson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
COnte 
Corman 
ComeU 
Cotter 
Cougblin 
Crane 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danlda,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Gar/.a 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dl^gs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Bdgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
BUbarg 
Bm«7 
English 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
FUidley 


Fish 
Fisher 
Ftthlaa 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
ForaytlM 
Fountain 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
QUman 
Glnn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gradlaon 
Oraaaley 
Green 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
HelstOBki 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
HlUU 
Hlnstiaw 
HoUand 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaPalce 
Lagomarslno 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Levltas 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lu}an 
MoClorr 
McOloakey 
McCoIllstir 


McDade 

McDona'.d 

McEwea 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mabon 

Mann 

Mathls 

Matsuna^a 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mlkra 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MltcheU,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Motrett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Moeher 
Moss 
MotU 

Murphy.  111. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
NU 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
OHara 
ONelll 
Ot  linger 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlaon,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Qule 
Quilleu 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Roblnsou 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
RouBselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
R.van 

St  Gennam 
Santlnl 
Sarasln 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Bchaeebell 
Schroeder 


Scbulze 

Stephens 

Warn  pier 

Sebellus 

Stokes 

Waxman 

Selberllug 

Stratton 

Weaver 

Sharp 

Stuckey 

Whalen 

Shipley 

Studds 

White 

Shrlver 

SuUlTsn 

Wbltetaurst 

Shuster 

Symington 

Whlttaa 

Stkes 

Symms 

WUaon.Bob 

Simon 

Talcott 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Skubltz 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Winn 

Bmlth,  Iowa 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Wlrth              ' 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Thompson 

Wolff            ,    ^ 

Snyder 

Tbone 

Wright 

Spellman 

Thornton 

Wydler 

Spence 

Trailer 

Wylle 

Staggers 

Treen  . 

Yates 

Stanton, 

Tsongas 

Yatron 

J.  WUllam 

nunan 

Young,  Alaska 

Stanton, 

Van  Deerlin 

Youag,  ria. 

James  v. 

Vander  Jagt 

YouacGa. 

Stark 

Vander  Veen 

Toung.  Tex. 

Steed 

Vlgorito 

Zablockl 

Steelman 

Waggonner 

Zeferettl 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Walsh 

NAYS— 8 

Drinan 

Frenzel 

Martin 

Pascell 

Gude 

Pressler 

Fen  wick 

Hansen 

ANSWERED  'PRESENT"— 2 

Barrett 

Steiger,  WU. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-33 

Ashley 

Lent 

Risenhoover 

Clawson.  Del 

McCormack 

Rose 

Clerrtand 

Madden 

Sarbanes 

CoUlns,  m. 

MUford 

SUk 

MUla 

Slack 

Eshleman 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Sotai?: 

Evlns,  Teuu. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Teague 

Fary 

Nedzi 

trdall 

Fraser 

Nolan 

VanUc 

Jones,  CMUa. 

Passman 

Wigglna 

Ketchum 

Pritchard 

WUaon.  C.  H. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Evlns  ot  Tennc 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Del  Clawaon. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Fr&ser. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Sarfoanes  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
botna. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mrs.  CoUlns  of  nUnols  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Vanlk  wlth>lr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  TM-k  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Wlgglna. 

Mr.  S<^arz  with  &Ir.  Mills. 

Mr.  Pritchard  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Messrs.  MOPFETT,  WRIGHT,  YATES, 
and  MAGUIRE  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  and  Mr.  MEEDS 
changed  their  vote  from  "present"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  SECTIONS  6.  306.  AND  308 
OF  THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ACT  OP  1936.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  blU  (HJl.  4799)  to 
amend  sections  6,  306,  and  308  of  the 
Rural  Electrlflcati<Hi  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 
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Page  a.  atrlke  out  lines  8  to  14,  Inclusive, 
andlDMrt: 

Skc.  S.  Section  8  of  the  Rviral  Klectrl- 
flcatloa  Act  ol  1088,  as  amended.  Is  «™«m4^ 
by  addliic  at  tlie  end  tbereof  tbe  following 
new  aentenee:  "On  or  before  February  15  of 
each  ralmwiar  year  beginning  with  calendar 
year  1978,  or  such  other  date  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  a|q>roprlate  conunittee  the 
Becrvtaiy  of  Agriculture  shall  testUy  before 
the  Houaa  Oommlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Senate  Committee  <m  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  provide  Justlflcatlon  in  detail  of 
the  amount  requested  In  the  budget  to  be 
■pproprtated  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the 
ptirpoae  of  administering  this  Act  and  for 
the  purpoas  of  making  the  studies,  Inveetlga- 
tloos,  pubUeatlona,  and  reports  herein  au- 
thorted.**. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  780 

Resolved,  That  the  regulation  proposed  by 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  pertaining 
to  filing  of  election  reports  and  statements, 
transmitted  to  the  House  under  date  of 
August  1, 1976.  U  disapproved. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  Is  directed 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
4he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mln- 
Tiesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BEROLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJl. 
4799  contains  several  amendments  to  the 
Rural  Electrjflcation  Act  of   1936,   as 
amended. 

The  bill  adopted  by  the  Senate  is  the 
same  bill  which  passed  the  House  with 
one  technical  change.  In  HJl.  4799,  as 
•<^ted  by  the  House,  there  was  included 
a  proviskm  that  was  desicoud  to  give  the 
Oongreas  more  effective  oversight  au- 
thority ooDcemlng  the  administration  oX 
the  Rural  Electriflcation  Act— the  lan- 
guage the  House  adopted  required  that 
there  must  be  an  annual  authorization 
from  the  Congress  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  after  September  30,  1976,  before 
appropriations  can  be  made  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  for  the  cost  of 
stodtes,  investigaUons,  publications,  and 
reports. 

In  lieu  of  the  provision  the  Senate 
•dopteJ  an  amendment  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  testify  on  or 
before  February  la  of  each  calendar  year 
or  such  other  date  as  may  be  specified 
by  the  anm>priate  committee  before  the 
Bouse  Oommlttee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Oommlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
IVnwtry  and  provide  Justlflcati<m  in  de- 
tail of  the  amount  requested  in  the 
budget  to  be  appropriated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  these  same  piirposes. 

Ttoit  Senate  amendment  is  identical  to 
tiie  language  which  was  included  by  the 
Congress  in  amendments  to  the  Cbnsoli- 
dated  Item  and  Rural  Development  Act 
recently  adopted  by  the  Corgiess  (Pub- 
lic Law  94-68)  and  is  designed  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  provision  originally 
contained  in  the  House  bill. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  Join  me  in 
supporting  the  adoption  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H  Jl.  4799. 

Tba  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DI8APPROVINO  A  REGULATION 
VBOPOegSi  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion MO,  I  caU  up  House  Resolution  780. 
d^MPProvlng  a  regulation  proposed  by 
the  IMeral  Election  Commission  and 
ask  for  its  taoinediate  coosktoratton. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McPall)  .  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  800.  general  debate 
shall  be  confined  to  the  resolution  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Conunittee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes,  and  more  if 
he  needs  it,  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr 
Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  for 
the  purpose  of  my  discussing  the  situa- 
tion at  hand  and  the  vote  I  intend  to  cast 
In  my  opinion,  the  vote  which  we  are 
about  to  cast  Is  rather  Important.  The 
facts  are  that  the  Election  Commission 
which  I  helped  set  up  and  for  which  I 
have  great  hopes,  has  refused  a  com- 
promise In  this  instance  which  was  of- 
fered to  it  by  the  Members  of  ttie  House. 
The  question  of  which  body  will  ac- 
cept the  report  from  the  Members  Is  a 
very  Important  matter,  and  when  a  com- 
promise is  offered  It  should  give  more 
consideration  than  I  think  it  has 
received. 

I  think  the  only  way  we  can  get  the 
matter  back  on  the  track  is  to  adopt  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  Election 
Commission  action.  When  the  vote  comes, 
I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  to 
disapprove.  I  felt  constrained  on  yester- 
day to  vote  against  the  resolution  as  It 
came  up  under  a  different  procedure  and 
with  less  debate  time.  But  I  must  agree 
that  at  the  time,  on  the  substantive  ques- 
tion, the  proper  vote  was  to  disapprove 
Having  gone  more  thoroughly  into  the 
matter,  and  upon  further  examination.  I 
think  the  vote  I  cast  yesterday  was  in 
error  and  I  will  correct  it  today  by  vot- 
ing In  favor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Braouias). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  the  House  should  have 
*o  expend  any  of  what  little  time  remains 
in  tola  session  to  consider  a  matter  the 
substance  of  which  essenUally  Involves 
housekeeping. 

But  there  Is  a  question  of  principle 
lnv(dved  here  which  I  think  is  worth  our 
attention.  And  that  is  the  quesUon  of 
whether  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, as  an  agency  of  the  Government, 
m«y,  by  regulation  extend  Its  powers  not 
only  beyond  tiie  grant  of  authority  given 
to  it  by  Congress  but  to  do  so  In  a  way 
that  actuaUy  contravenes  the  clear  in- 
tent of  CDngr( 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Election 
campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974  toSc 
its  final  form  only  after  a  long  and  diffl- 
cult  series  of  COTUMxanlses  made  between 
the  House  and  Senate.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  of  the  points  of  controversy  to 
be  resolved  was  whether  the  membere  of 
the  Federal  Ejection  Commission  as  it 
came  to  be  known  were  to  be  appointed 
exclusively  by  the  President  as  the  Sen- 
ate bin  provided  or  whether  they  were 
to  be  app<rfnted  exclusively  by  Congress 
as  the  House  bill  provided. 

A  part  of  this  issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  cen- 
tered about  the  role.  If  any,  to  be  played 
by  the  officials  designated  as  "supervis- 
ory officers"  under  the  original  1971  act 
including  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  th^ 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Comp- 
trolla:  General. 

In  the  end.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  such  matters,  a  compromise 
was  reached  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate positions  which  contained  elements 
of  both. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  were  named  ex  officio 
members  of  the  new  Commission,  while 
the  ComptroUer  General,  at  his  own 
request,  was  not. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
while  under  the  1974  act  no  longer 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  being 
"supervisory  officers,"  were  dh^cted  to 
continue  to  receive  as  "custodians  for 
the  Board,"  the  reports  and  statements 
required  of  candidates  by  the  act.  That 
they  would  exercise  this  responsibility 
was  expressly  spelled  out  in  section 
438(d)(1). 

It  is  around  this  provision  that  the 
current  controversy  centers. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission,  cit- 
ing another  provision  of  the  act,  con- 
tends that  candidates  for  Federal  office 
are  required  to  file  their  reports  directly 
with  the  Commission,  and  that  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  appropriate,  shall  merely  receive 
from  the  Commission  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port filed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  contention  is  to  turn 
the  clear  intent  of  Congress  on  its  head. 
First,  the  relevant  provisions  of  the 
act  are  in  no  way  contradictory.  In  fact, 
the  provision  directing  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
receive  candidates'  reports  Is  expressly 
and  by  direct  reference  reconciled  with 
the  provision  which  the  Commission  cites 
as  requiring  a  contrary  result.  Thus,  a 
simple  reading  of  the  two  provisions  to- 
gether clearly  establishes  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  reports  are  to  be  collected 
for  the  Commission,  but  by  the  Clerk  ol 
the  House  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
as  custodians  for  the  Commission. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislative 
history  of  the  act  clearly  establishes  that 
the  result  I  have  described  was  the  one 
intended  by  the  conferees.  The  confer- 
ence report  described  the  House  bill  as 
providing  that — 

(R)eports  required  to  be  filed  by  candl-, 
dates  for  the  office  of  Representotlve,  Dele- 
gate, or  Resident  Commissioner,  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives as  custodian . .  \ 
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And  went  on  to  Indicate  that 


The  eonferenoe  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

Moreover.  In  explaining  the  c<»if  erence 
report  to  the  House,  I,  as  a  manager  of 
the  bill,  stated  that — 

Under  th*  biU  candidates  for  the  House 
and  Senate  wiU  continue  to  file  disclosure  re- 
ports with  the  cmk  of  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  nothing  could 
be  more  clear,  from  both  the  statute  it- 
self and  Its  legislative  history,  that  Con- 
gress intended  theee  leports  to  be  filed 
in  the  same  manner  as  prior  to  passage 
of  the  1974  amendments,  and  that  we 
were  not  directing  the  Commission  Itself 
to  collect  the  reports. 

Unfortunately,  the  Commission  seems 
to  have  difficulty  reading  plain  English, 
and  so  we  are  here  today. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  is  not  to  determine  whether 
the  statute  as  written  by  Congress  em- 
bodies the  most  efficient  way  to  collect 
such  reports,  or  the  best  way,  or  even 
the  wisest  way. 

If  the  Commission  believes,  in  its  col- 
lective wisdom,  that  it  should  be  the  col- 
lector of  reports,  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guishedk  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hat),  and  the  committee  he  chairs,  A 
which  I  am  a  member,  will  be  happy  to 
listen  to  their  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
law  might  be  Improved. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Com- 
mission must  enforce  the  law  as  written, 
even  If  it  finds  that  to  do  so  is  incon- 
venient. 

And  if  the  Commission,  in  derogation 
of  its  responsibility  to  administer  the  law 
as  passed  by  Congress,  attempts  by 
regulation  to  rewrite  the  law.  it  Is  our 
responsibility  to  disapprove  such  regula- 
tions. 

For  the  legislative  power  imder  the 
Constitution  lies  here,  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  not  in  any  other  agency  of 
the  Government. 

And  if  we,  once  the  matter  is  brought 
to  our  attention,  allow  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  to  rewrite  the  law — 
even  in  a  matter  so  trivial — we  invite  the 
Commission  and  every  other  agency  of 
the  Government  to  do  tiie  same  with  re- 
spect to  matters  large  and  small,  vir- 
tually at  will. 

So  the  fundamental  point  at  issue,  to- 
day, Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  whether  or 
not  the  particular  question,  the  substan- 
tive question  of  the  so-called  point  of 
entry,  is  handled  in  the  best  and  wisest 
way  possible  by  the  statute.  TTiat  is  a 
matter  on  which  reasonable  people  can 
disagree:  the  question  at  issue  here  Is 
whether  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion can,  by  regulation,  clearly  ignore  the 
express  intent  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall),  Tlie  time  of  the  gentieman 
from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  arguments  In  recent 
years  in  respect  to  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 


Government  to  Implement  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Congress  in  compliance 
with  the  legislative  Intent  of  Congress. 

The  fundmnental  reason,  therefore, 
that  I  support  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  point  of  entry  question. 
The  fundamental  issue  is  this:  Will  the 
duly  established  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission in  its  regulations  comply  with 
the  language  of  the  law  and  with  the 
intent  of  Congi'ess?  80  a  fundamental 
principle  is  Involved  here,  and  I  hope 
that  it  is  on  the  basis  of  that  principle 
that  the  House  will  approve  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  memorandum 
of  July  30,  1975,  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  concerning  the  regulation 
proposed  by  the  Commission  on  the  point 
of  enti-y  question: 

Memorandum 

July  30,  1975. 
To:  Federal  Election  Commission. 
From:    Congressman  John  Bradema.s. 
Re:    FEC  Regulations — Point  of  Entry. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  has  pro- 
posed regulations  that  would  provide  that 
the  Commission  serve  as  the  single  point  of 
entry  for  all  statements  and  reports  filed 
pursuant  to  tbe  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act.  as  amended.  The  Commission  argues 
that  this  j>rocedure  would  "assure  uniform 
and  expeditious  processing  .  .  .  simpllf(y> 
filing  procedures  .  .  .  and  avoid  costly 
diiplications." 

The  procedure  would  mean  that  reports 
of  House  and  Senate  candidates  and  their 
commitees  would  be  filed  initially  with  the 
Commission.  This  appears  to  be  contrary 
with  the  intention  and  xinderstandlng  ol 
the  principal  sponsors  of  the  1974  Campaign 
Act  that  reports  of  House  candidates  would 
continue  to  be  filed  initially  with  the  Clerk 
of  tbe  House  (and  the  reports  of  Senate 
candidates  and  their  committees  would  be 
filed  -with   the  Secretary  of  the  Senate). 

ISSTTIS 

1.  Whether  statements  and  reports  of 
House  and  Senate  candidates  and  their  prin- 
cipal campaign  committees  should  be  filed 
initially  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  and 

2.  Whether  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  should  perform  "desk 
audits"  of  the  statements  and  reports  filed 
with  them. 

COXCLVSION 

The  statute  and  the  legislative  history  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  the  reports  and 
statements  of  House  candidates  and  their 
committees  are  to  be  filed  initially  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  reports  of  Senate 
candidates  and  their  committees  are  to  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary 
'Of  the  Senate  are  authorized  to  conduct  the 
so-called  desk  audits  of  these  statements  and 
reports. 

RfXEV.^NT  ST.»TUrORY  PtOVtSIOKS 

Tlie  federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974  established  a  Federal 
Election  Commission  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  election  laws.  The  Com- 
mission assumed  mott  (but  not  all)  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  three  super\'lsory  offi- 
cers (the  Clerk  of  the  House,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Comptroller  General ) 
and  was  given  additional  authority.  Includ- 
ing authority  to  resolve  possible  election  law 
violations  through  Informal 'procedures  and 
through  civil  enforcement  actions. 

The  Act  relieved  the  Comptroller  General 
of  all  hK  election  responsibilities  and  named 


tbe  Clerk  ol  tbe  House  and  Uie  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  as  non-voting  ex-olBclo  members 
of  the  Commission.  TiM  Act  also  designated 
them  "custodians"  for  the  Commission  with 
req;>ect  to  reports  and  statementa  filed  by 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  issue  Is  how  much  supervisory  respon- 
sibility was  to  be  retained  by  the  Clerk  of 
tbe  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as 
custodians  and  how  much  of  the  supervisory 
responsibilities  were  to  be  transferred  to  the 
CommLsslon. 

The  relevant  statutory  provisions  include: 

$43 7d.  Powers  of  Commission 

(a>  Tbe  Conunission  has  tbe  power — 

( 1 )  to  reqiUre,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
any  person  to  submit  In  writing  such  reports 
and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Conunlssioii 
may  prescribe;  and  such  submission  shall  be 
made  within  such  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
and  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Com- 
mission may  determine: 

(2)  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena,  signed  by  the 
chairman  or  the  vice  chairman,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  tbe 
production  of  all  documentary  evidence  re- 
lating to  the  execution  of  its  duties; 

(4)  In  any  proceeding  or  investigation,  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  depositioii 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  and.  in  such  instances,  to  compel 
teatimony  and  the  production  of  evidence  in 
the  same  manner  as  authwlzed  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection; 

(5)  to  pay  witnesses  tbe  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

161  to  initiate  (through  civil  proceedings 
for  injunctive,  declaratory,  or  other  appro- 
priate relief),  defend,  or  appeal  any  clvU  ac- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  through  its  general  counsel; 

(7)  to  render  advisory  opinions  luider  sec- 
tion 437f  of  this  tiUe: 

(8)  to  make,  amend,  and  repeal  such  rulef . 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of 
Title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(9)  to  formiUate  general  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration  of  this  Act  and 
sections  608.  610,  611.  613.  614.  615,  616,  and 
617  of  Title  18.  United  SUtes  Code; 

(10)  to  develop  prescribed  forms  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section; 

(11)  to  conduct  investigations  and  hear- 
ings expeditiously,  to  eiicourage  voluntary 
rompliauce,  and  to  report  apparent  violations 
to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. ^ 

i  438.  Administrative  and  judicial  provisions  ' 

(at  Duties.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Conimission — 

1 1 )  forms.  To  develop  and  furnish  to  the 
person  required  by  the  provisions  of  ttai.s 
Act  prescribed  forms  tor  the  "'»^'"g  of  the 
reports  and  statements  required  to  be  filed 
with  it  under  this  chapter: 

(2)  Manual  for  uniform  bookkteping  and 
reporting  methods.  To  prepare,  publish,  and 
furnish  to  the  person  required  to  file  such 
reports  and  statements  a  manual  setting 
fM-ih  recommended  uniform  methods  of 
bookkeepUtg  and  reporting: 

(3 1  Filing,  coding,  and  cross-indesinfj 
Sj/stem.  To  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 


*  NotwithstAUdlug  section  308(a)  (7i  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (re- 
latUig  to  an  annual  report  by  tbe  supervisory 
officer),  as  In  effect  on  tbe  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendments  made  bv 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  206(a)  of  the  FM- 
eral  Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974.  no  such  anniMtl  report  shall  be  re- 
quired with  respect  to  any  calendar  year  be- 
gluulng  after  December  31.  19TJ.  . 
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IpOaUng  system  consonant  with  the  purposes 
of  tikU  cbApter:  *^ 

(4)  PubUe  intpection;  copiet;  aide  or  use 
rettrltttiona.  To  nutk*  the  nporta  And  Bt«te- 
menti  lllsd  with  It  aTalUble  for  public  In- 
•peetlon  aod  copying,  commencing  as  aoon  as 
practicable  but  not  Uter  than  the  end  of  the 
aaoood  day  fonowlag  the  day  during  which 
*t  waa  raoelred,  and  to  permit  copying  of  any 
■uch  rmiort  or  statement   by  hand  w  by 
duplicating  machine,   as  requested  by  any 
penon,  at  the  expense  of  such  person:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  Information   copied   from 
■uch  reporta  and  atatements  shall  not  be  sold 
or  uUllaad  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
soUetttag  contributions  or  for  any  commer- 
cial purpose; 

(5)  PretervatUm  of  reports  and  atatements. 
To  pzflseive  such  reports  and  statements  for 
a  period  of  lO  years  from  date  of  receipt, 
except  that  reports  and  statements  relating 
solely  to  candidates  fc*  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shaU  be  preserved  for  only  6  years 
ttom  the  date  of  receipt; 

(6)  Irtdex  of  reports  and  atatementa;  pub- 
Ilesfion  in  Federal  Begiater.  TO  compile  and 
maintain  a  cumulative  index  of  reports  and 
sUtements  filed  with  it,  which  shaU  be  pub- 
Ilabed.  In  the  Federal  Register  at  regiUar  in- 
tervals and  which  shaU  be  available  for  pur- 
chase directly  or  by  maU  for  a  reasonable 
prtoe; 

(7)  Special  reports;  publication.  Tto  pre- 
pare and  publish  ftom  time,  to  time  special 
r^MTts  listing  those  candidates  for  whom 
reports  were  filed  as  required  by  this  title 
»°«t  those  candidates  for  whom  such  reports 
were  no*  filed  as  so  required; 

(8)  Audita;  tnvestiaatUyna.  To  make  from 
time  to  time  audits  and  field  investigations 
with  reelect  to  reports  and  statements  filed 
under  the  provteloos  of  this  chapter,  and 
with  respect  to  alleged  failures  to  file  any 
report  or  statement  required  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ch^ter; 

<»)  Knforcement  authoritiea;  reporta  of 
violatioiu.  To  report  apparent  violations  of 
law  to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  au- 
tborttlas:  snd 

(10)   Xulea  and  regulationa.  To  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) . 
i  433.  Registration  of  political  committees 

(a)  Statementa  of  organization.  Each  po- 
litical oommlttee  which  anticipates  receiving 
eoatributiona  or  making  expenditures  d\irlng 
the  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount 
exceeding  $1,000  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  statement  of  organisation,  within  10 
days  after  Its  organization  or,  if  later,  lo 
days  after  the  date  on  which  it  has  informa- 
tion which  causes  the  committee  to  an- 
tte^te  it  will  receive  contributions  or  make 
e^juidltures  in  excess  of  (1,000.  Each  such 
eommtttee  in  existence  at  the  date  of  enact- 
ment at  this  act  shaU  file  a  statement  of 
organisation  with  the  Commission  at  such 
time  as  it  prescribes. 
1434.  ReptMts 

(a)  Meceipta  and  expenditures;  completion 
date,  exception. 

(1)  Ksoept  as  provided  by  paragraph  a 
each  treasurer  of  a  poUUcal  committee  sup- 
porting a  candidate  or  candidates  for  election 
to  Federal  office  and  each  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  such  office,  ShaU  file  with  the  Com- 
mission reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
on  forms  to  be  prescribed  or  approved  by  it. 
(d)  Aulea  and  regulationa;  congreaaional 
cooperation. 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  suit- 
able rules  and  reguUtlons  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  including  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
quire that — 

(A)  reports  and  statements  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  title  by  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Bepresentottve  in.  or  Delegate  or 
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Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  pollttcal  <»mmlt- 
tees  supporting  such  candidate,  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Clerk  ot  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetives  as  custodians  for  the  Commission; 

(B)  reports  and  statements  required  to  be 
filed  under  thU  Utle  by  a  candidate  for  the 
Office  of  Senator,  and  by  political  committees 
supporting  such  candidate,  shall  be  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  custodian 
for  the  Commission;  and 

(C)  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as 
custodians  for  the  Commission,  each  shall 
make  the  reports  and  statements  received 
by  him  available  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (a),  and  preserve  such  reports 
and  statements  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (6)   of  subsection  (a). 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  to  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act  and  to  furnish  such  services  and 
facilities  as  may  be  required  In  accordance 
with  this  section. 

i437g.  Enforcement 

(a)  (1)  (A)  Any  person  who  believes  a  vio- 
lation of  this  act  OT  of  section  808,  610,  61 1 
613,  614,  615,  618.  or  617  of  Title  18,  United 
States  Code,  has  occurred  may  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Commission. 

(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  (who  receive  reports  and  state- 
ments as  custodian  for  the  Commission)  has 
reason  to  believe  a  violation  of  this  act  or 
section  608,  810,  611,  613,  614,  616,  616,  or 
617.  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  has  oc- 
cinred  he  shaU  refer  such  apparent  violation 
to  the  Commission. 
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DISCUSSION 

Background 
To  understand  what  was  Intended  in  des- 
ignating the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  as  "custodians",  one 
must  imderstand  how  the  legislative  author- 
ity of  the  Commission  evolved  and  the  ten- 
sion that  existed  between  retaining  the  status 
quo  and  creaUng  a  full-time  Commission 
whose  members  would  all  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  which  would  assume  toUl 
authority  for  administering  the  election 
laws— authority  that  woiild  Include  both 
civil  and  criminal  enforcement  authority. 

(1)  Senate  Provisions 
Prior  to  consideration  of  the  enforcement 

entity  by  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  had  passed  two  election 
reform  bUls  (S.  372  and  S.  3044)  which  both 
included  authority  to  establish  a  so-caUed 
Independent  Federal  Election  Commission 
■nie  Senate  provisions  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  full-time  seven  member  Commission 
All  the  Commissioners  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  no  more  than  four  of  whom 
could  be  from  the  same  party. 

(2)  House  Provisions 
During  consideration  of  the   bUl   by  the 

House  Administration  Committee  and  by  the 
House,  several  Members  raised  serious  objec- 
tions regarding  the  concept  of  a  Presiden- 
tlauy  appointed  Commission.  Some  felt  that 
the  existing  supervisory  officers  had  done  a 
satisfactory  Job  and  that  a  Commission  was 
unnecessary.  Others  were  apprehensive  about 
entrusthig  the  President  with  the  authority 
to  appoint  members  to  such  a  Commission 
There  was  almost  no  support  on  the  House 
Administration  Committee  for  the  concept 
of  a  Presidentially-appointed  Commission. 

The  compromise  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  in  June  1974.  diulng  Com- 
mitUe  mark-up,  created  a  7  member  Board 
Of  Supervisory  Officers  composed  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Comptroller  General,  and  four 


public  members  selected  by  the  Senate  and 

The  BoMd  was  req)onslble  for  (i)  super- 
vising the  actions  of  the  existing  supervlsorv 
crfBcers  to  assure  that  their  actions  we« 
uniform  and  cobsUtent  with  law  (by  supw! 
Vising  the  development  of  rules  ai^  re^ 
latioos  and  the  preparation  of  forms)-  rai" 
rendering  advisory  opinions  and  (3)  seeking 
^untary     compliance     through     Informs 

The  existing  supervisory  officers  were  to 
retain  most  of  their  existing  responslbllitle. 
Uicludlng  the  receipt  and  mal^nance  o? 
reports  and  statements,  the  development  of 
rules  and  regulations,  the  preparation  of 
lu'S^.*'"*  *^*  authority  to*^co^duct  de^ 

*u'^"l*,P'"'°'"  **•  consideraUon  of  the  bill  bv 
the  fuU  House,  pw^wnents  of  the  Pedenu 
Eaectlon  Commission  concept  succeeded  in 
m<^mf ..?*  C^nmlttee  to  agree  to  ^m1 
modifications  of  the  Board  of  Supervlsorv 
OfiBcers.  In  addition,  the  ComptrollCT  (Hn- 
eral  indicated  he  was  displeased  with  the 
amngement  and  asked  to  be  relieved  en- 
tlre^  of  his  election  responsibilities.  I  of- 
7^  ?ii®**  a™e»"»ments  ou  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  August  8.  1974.  The  amend- 
ments  were  as  f<dlow8: 
BoMch*™°^*  Comptroller  General  from  the 

2.  Make  Board  fuU-tlme; 

3.  Modify  "review  of  regulations"  provl- 
^TJIJ***  ^^J^''  *****  regulations  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  and  the  Senate,  rather 
than  to  the  specific  Committees; 

4.  Vest  all  of  the  Comptroller's  supervi- 
sory rMponsiWZifia,  In  the  Board.  Vest  mo«t 

of  the  Semite's  responsibilities  In  the  dom- 

^^iK^o^"''*''*'"'  *^«  C!lerk  of  the  House 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  were  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  reports  and  statements 
as  custodians  for  the  Board".  Responsl- 
bUitiee  transferred  from  the  Clerk  ^the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  In- 
rl^l^w,'*"*  »^thorlty  to  draft  n^s  JSl 
regulations  and  prepare  forms 

The  Committee  amendment  was  a  com- 
promise  with  an  amendment  that  Congress- 

^.^"iv,  *f  ^"  **'*'  '^^^^^  intended  to  offer 
on  the  floor  which  would  have  established 
^K.  f'««^,'*«i^"ally-aPPolnted       Commission 
Which  relieved  the  supervisory  officers  of  all 
their  election  responsibilities. 
-^i'^*l***iS'°*  *  compromise,  the  Committee 
and  the  House  agreed  to  make  the  Clerk  of 
nnn  ^.^^f  *°**  *?*  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
^.«f  J  *i^f  members  of  the  Board  but  In- 
sisted that  they  conttaue  to  sit  as  members 
of  the  Board.  The  Committee  and  the  House 
a^so  agreed  to  transfer  most  of  the  supcr- 
V^'l^l^^,^  *^«  Boa"!  but  h«lsted  that 
f  h!  Sr  .  °    "V*.  ^°"^  ***<*  *^®  Secretary  of 
i  ^.^  ?**  '^°^"»^e  to  handle  the  reporti  of 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  It 
was  our  intention  that  House  and  Senate  re- 
o?I,u  Z°^l^  conttoue  to  be  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

^^f^  *l?^J^-  *^^^'^^  (1)  <A)  a«»  (B) ).  and 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary 
or  the  Senate  would  be  responsible  for  mak- 
;?f  i  *  reports  available  to  the  public  (2 
U^S.C.  438(d)(1)(C)).  and  that  they  would 
be  responsible  for  reviewing  the  reports  for 
any  apparent  violations  which,  If  found, 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  Board  for  In- 
vestigation and  appropriate  enforcement  ac- 
tion (2  U.S.C.  437g(a)  (1)  (B) ), 

(3)  Conference  Report 
Tl^  Conference  RepOTt  adopted  most  of 
the  House  Board  of  Supervisory  Officer  pro- 
visions, with  the  foUowhig  amendments: 

1.  Ihe  name  was  changed  to  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission; 

2.  Two  Presidential  appototees  were  added; 

3.  The  Cranmission  was  given  civil  enforce- 
ment authority  and  prUnary  Jurisdiction  over 
election  law  matters. 


I 
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The  req;>onslbilitto8  of  the  ClM-k  of  the 
House  and  the  Seoretary  of  the  Senate  pro- 
vided in  the  House  passed  bill  remained  un- 
changed. 

Statutory  language 

The  FEC  in  its  memorandum  of  explana- 
tion makes  a  point  of  the  apparent  contra- 
diction between  sections  in  the  law  which 
direct  that  statements  and  rep<Mis  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  and  sections  which 
speak  of  the  statements  and  reports  that  are 
received  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Senate  as  custodian  for  the 
Commission. 

Based  on  the  genesis  of  these  sections,  the 
approach  taken  in  the  law  is  no  great  mys- 
tery. The  Commission  was  given  principal  re- 
sponsibilities for  enforcing  the  law. 

The  basic  sections  of  this  portion  of  the 
law  speak  of  the  general  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  law,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
speaks  in  the  general  sections  of  filing  re- 
ports and  statements  with  the  Commission 
Just  as  it  speaks  ot  the  other  general  dxitiea 
of  the  Commission. 

Since  the  Comptroller  General  is  no  longer 
Involved  in  the  process.  Presidential  reports 
are  tiled  with  the  Commission.  However,  the 
law  makes  an  iii4>ortant  exception  to  this 
general  delegation  of  responsibilities  to  the 
Commission  by  providing  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
shall  receive  the  reports  of  House  and  Senate 
candidates. 

These  two  concepts  are  not  Inconsistent. 
The  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  are,  in  effect,  acting  as  agents  of 
the  CommlssUm  when  they  receive  the  re- 
ports. Candidates  when  submitting  their  re- 
ports to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  are,  therefore,  filing  with 
the  Commission  when  they  file  with  the 
Commission's  "custodians"  (who  are  also  ex- 
offlcio  members  of  the  Commission) . 

The  language  itself  is  clear:  "reports  re- 
quired to  be  filed  ...  by  a  candidate  for  the 
Office  of  Representative  .  .  .  shall  be  received 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  custodian  for  the  Commission"  (2  UB.C. 
438(d)(1)(A)) — an  approach  which  would 
Mmtinue  the  existing  practices  with  respect 
to  the  flllnts  of  House  and  Senate  reports. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  would  continue  to  be  respon- 
sible for  making  the  reports  available  to  the 
public: 

(C)  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  cus- 
todian tor  the  Commission,  each  shall  make 
the  reports  and  statements  received  by  him 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  preserving  reports  and  state- 
ments In  acc(»dance  with  paragraph  (&)  of 
subsection  (a).  (2  VJS.C.  438(a)  (1) ) 

Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (a) 
provide: 

(a)  Dutiea.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission —  .  .  . 

(4)  Publio  inapection;  copies;  sale  or  uae 
restrictions.  To  make  the  repMsrts  and  state- 
ments filed  with  it  available  for  public 
Inspection  .  .  . 

(5)  Preservation  of  reporta  and  atate- 
menta. To  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments .  .  .  (2UA.C.438) 

Thus,  in  connection  with  the  handUng  of 
reports  of  House  and  Senate  candidates,  the 
language  of  the  statute  simply  Implements 
the  Intention  of  the  Congress  to  continue  the 
practice  of  filing  House  and  Senate  r^orts 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Seore- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  to  oontinue  to  make 
these  officers  reqmnstlde  for  iw*v««g  the  re- 
ports available  for  public  Inspection  and  pre- 
serving them. 

Further.  It  was  intended  that  the  Clerk 
of  the  Heuse  and  the  Seoretary  of  the  Senate 


oontinue  to  perform  so-caUed  desk  audits  of 
reports  and  to  refer  any  apparent  violation 
to  the  Commiselon  for  appropriate  enforce- 
ment action: 

(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Clerk  of 
the  Hotise  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
(who  receive  reports  and  statements  as  cus- 
todians for  the  Commission)  has  reason  to 
believe  a  violation  of  the  chapter  or  section 
608,  610,  611,  613,  614,  616,  616,  or  617  of  tiUe 
18  United  States  Code  has  occurred  he  shall 
refer  such  apparent  violation  to  the  Com- 
mission.   (2  U.S.C.  437(g)  (a)(1)) 

Under  prior  law,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  were  to 
refer  any  apparent  violations  to  the  At- 
torney General.  The  new  law.  however,  au- 
thorized the  Commission  to  Investigate  and 
resolve  complaints  through  Informal  means 
and  to  initiate  civil  enforcement  action. 
Therefore,  instead  of  referring  possible  viola- 
tions to  Justice,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  were  directed 
to  refer  them  to  the  Commission. 

(It  Is  arguable  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  need  not 
even  give  the  Commission  copies  of  all  state- 
ments and  reports,  but  Just  copies  of  those 
reports  which  include  apparent  violations. 
If  the  Commission  wishes  to  conduct  any 
further  audits  or  Investigations,  It  appears 
that  it  would  have  to  go  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
review  the  reports  which  are  to  be  filed  with 
them.) 

Legislative  history 

For  46  years  from  1025  until  1971  under  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1926  (2 
U.S.C.  247  (b)  and  (c)).  the  ClM'k  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  were 
custodians  of  election  campaign  reports  with- 
out any  regtUatory  or  enforcement  authority. 
Reports  of  candidates  for  the  House,  political 
committees  supporting  them,  and  other 
persons  filed  reports  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  who  preserved  them,  made  them  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  and  performed 
certain  desk  audit  functions.  The  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  continued 
this  practice  and  expanded  these  custodial 
duties  to  Include  enforcement  and  regulatory 
responsibilities.  The  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Amendments  of  1974  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  the  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  responsibilities  but 
continued  the  long  practice  of  vesting  the 
custodial  resiMnslbllltles  In  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  history  clearly  supports  the 
approach  that  House  and  Senate  reports  are 
to  be  filed  In  the  first  Instance  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Since  the  provision  eetabllshiug  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
as  custodians  was  adopted  on  the  House  fioor, 
the  original  House  Report  does  not  explain 
the  language.  Therefore,  the  Conference  Re- 
port, which  summarizes  the  House  provision 
that  was  accepted  by  the  Conferees,  is  the 
most  Important  piece  of  legislative  history. 
The  relevant  section  is  as  follows: 

r.    CCSTODIAL    aECEIlT    or   BEPORTS 

Senate  hill 

No  provision. 

Houae  amendment ' 

Section  206(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  308  of  the  Act  by  inserting 
a  new  subsection  (c) .  Such  subsection  pro- 
vided that  the  supervisory  officer  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  to  carry  out  title  m  of  the  Act, 
Ineltidlng  rules  to  require  that  (1)  reports  re- 
quired to  be  filed  by  candidates  for  the  oOce 
of  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Beeldent  Ccun- 
mtssloner,  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clwk  of  the 
House  of  Represent»tlTee  as  custodian  for 
the  Board  of  Supervisory  OOoers  (herein- 
after in  this  statement  referred  to  as  the 


"Board  ") ;  (2)  reports  reqtiired  to  be  filed  by 
candidates  for  the  c^Dee  of  Senator  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  cus- 
todian fOT  the  Board;  and  (3)  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  shall  be  required  to  (Ai 
make  such  reports  available  for  public  in- 
spection; and.(B)  preserve  such  reports. 

Subjection  (c)  also  required  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  to  cooperate  with  the 
Board  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  the 
Act. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  s<>me  as 
the  House  amendment. 

(House  Report  93-1438,  p.  81 1 

The  clear  Intention  of  the  Conferees  was. 
therefore,  that  the  existing  practice  of  filing 
reports  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  would  continue. 

Indeed.  In  explaining  the  Conferees  Report 
I  Indicated  that,  although  most  of  the  super- 
visory responsibilities  had  been  transferred 
to  the  Conunlsslon, 

Under  the  bill  candidates  for  the  House 
and  Senate  will  confintte  to  ^le  disclosure 
reports  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  (Congressional 
Record,  dally  editions,  page  10328.  October 
10.  1974.) 

This  procedive  does  not  conflict  with  tlie 
concept  of  an  independent  CcMnmisslon.  As 
custodians,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  have  little  discre- 
tion. They  receive  reports,  process  them  and 
make  them  available  to  the  public.  Any 
apparent  violations  must  be  referred  to  the 
Conunlsslon  for  appropriate  enforcement 
action. 

A  single  point  of  entry  is  not  necessarily 
"vital  to  the  objective  of  uniformity"  since 
the  actions  of  the  Clerk  <A  the  House  and  the 
Secretar>'  of  the  Senate  will  be  taken  pur- 
suant to  rules  and  regulations  prepared  by 
the  Commission  which  presunoably  will  be 
uniform  and  consistent  with  their  rules  af- 
fecting Presidential  candidates. 

Since  the  problems  of  handling  reports  of 
House,  Senate  and  Presidential  candidates 
vary,  the  Commission  would  no  doubt  have 
to  create  three  separate  staffs  to  handle  these 
matters  even  if  they  were  housed  In  the  same 
building. 

In  fact  by  splitting  the  responsibilities,  the 
processing  of  the  reports  could  poasitjly  be 
expedited.  The  procedures  will  be  essential- 
ly ministerial  and  almost  Identical  whether 
done  by  the  Clerk  on  Capitol  Hill  or  by  the 
FEC  dowoitown.  Reports  will  be  stamped  in. 
mlcrutllmed  and  hied  away.  Under  neither 
approach  will  the  original  report  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  Just  as  simple  to  make  the  microfilm  copy 
in  the  Capitol  and  send  a  copy  to  the  FEC 
as  it  is  to  make  the  copy  at  the  FEC  and 
send  It  to  the  Capitol.  Further,  by  malcing 
the  point  of  entry  the  House,  the  Commission 
will  save  the  cost  and  risk  of  destruction  or 
loss  during  the  transfer  of  the  original  docu- 
ments to  the  House  after  they  are  filed. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  frtnn 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  OVxill)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
with  the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  HATS'  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Arlaona  CMr.  Rhodes)  and  the  previous 
speaker,  the  gentleman  from  T"d<ftww 
(Bfr.  Bradkmas)  .  I  thlxdc  they  are  abso- 
lutely correct  on  this  subject. 

The  Federal  Election  Oommission  is  an 
instrument  created  by  this  Coagreis. 
There  were  hours  spent  on  the  discus- 
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«lon»  before  iU  creation.  One  of  the  Is- 
■J?"  2*^  **•  ifben  abould  the  point 
«f  «trybe— where  should  we  file  our  re- 

£Kiei»i  Efeetion  CnmmteaUm  or  should 
!^  _**«»_**»**  function  In  the  House 
*^*«*?  offlce  as  had  been  the  custom  for 
yjjanje  decided  it  should  be  kept  with 

it  SSiT^t^J?^*  *"  Congress  when 
Itfr*f?*  ^  legislation.  I  do  not  thtok 
that  the  Federal  laectlon  Commission 
has  any  ri^t  whatsoever  to  set  up  rules 
*?^.  fWjlattons  that  violate  the  Intent 
or  this  Consress. 

—^55*^^*^*  ^^  ^w  ourselves  If  we 
want  to.  I  think  it  Is  wrong  to  aUow  the 
commission  to  contravene  the  Intent  of 
ooncrass  and  set  up  its  own  rules. 

M,  *'°^S?^  ^*^  *^  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. The  argument  Is  as  simple  as  that. 
I  totak  that  we  have  set  up  procedures 
and  we  should  follow  those  procedures 
g  changes  are  needed  it  Is  for  the  Con- 
grsM  k>  make  them.  We  have  expressed 
«»JntM»t.  It  is  not  up  to  the  Federal 
Mectkm  OommiBslon  we  have  created  to 
change  oiu-  Intent 

miLJSfl  5*^^  *^«  distinguished 
"™**y, Jester,  the  gentleman  from 
Alcona  (Mr.  Rhodss),  and  I  hope  we 
*ai  approve  the  action  of  the  genUe- 
man  ftom  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  at  this  time 

miSi'f?^??®^^-  ^-  8P«al^er.  I  yield 
myaelf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

thi£'-^^*''  ^  ***"*  ^^^  "»"c*i  that 
thaw  ar»  not  more  Members  on  the  floor 
toheM  the  debate  today-not  Just^ 
2J^  but  hear  both  sides  to  be  pr^ 

J?""  fS°"  "d^'wsely  affect  the  Members 
ttttthe  result  If  they  vote  wron«  m  to" 
Pwgwto  Issue  for  US  right  tt^w. 

TOiJa  has  been  pointed  out.  that  the 
Witaue  we  are  discussing  today  was 
iMunmjrrf  out  In  conference.  It  was  not 
i2S-i^2*^  by  accident.  The  House  In- 
grted  ttiat  when  the  reports  were  filed. 

^.^^  be  Its  agent  and  who  fa  a 
m^^ofttM  Commission,  and  with  the 
''eSpHury  of  the  Senate. 

I.  «!r'JS'^*i*'??L'***»  "»t?  -mat 
■»jLWi^  it  hu  been  done  for  years. 

TOwnee  hM  shown  that  the  cnerk  has 
Pwgmed  weQ  and  fully,  i  know  of  no 
Wtttteuta:  complaints  that  have  come 

lS^*?Sf^^^  availability  o?Se 
reonads  from  the  COei^'s  office 
iMTwd  on  the  Committee  on  Elec- 

ouaes.  I  think  it  is  right  that  they  be 

2?n^*?*l^*'**^  ■»<*  contestants  i£o 

are  nat  to  Ctogrws  that  it  be  flJed  thtte 

B  to  very  importuit  that  Sto  SSS 

^Jtotaln  oootRd  over  the  eleSton  SJ! 

JjrnjMff?*!^./'^^  *«  <»»*«»  this 
owmBfan  that  we  could  poislbhr  he 
creating  a_moqgter  andoSJSrJwne! 

SLT?S*«!^**^  torn  aromS  and 
estate  to  us  what  we  may  and  may  St 
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S-!^*°  ^.*.*  *^""  ««t  elected;  and.  to 
^ect.  abKdutely  dictate  the  im^a^ 
ment  of  our  various  campaigns 

For  that  reason  I  tWnk.  as  the  Mem- 
bers wm  ultimately  come  to  believe  if 
they  do  not  do  so  akeady,  that  one  of 
the  Wisest  tilings  we  did  was  to  put  S 
hare  a  iwovlsion  saying  tiiat  we.  ttie 

S^  *^.."'*  ^^**-  '°»»W  be  toe  ul- 
timate arbiters  of  what  toe  laws  win  be 
and  we  will  not  be  governed  by  arbitrary' 
guidelines  and  regulations  of  tois  Com- 
^n^l^^  "^t  ^^^^  ^^'^y  seen  toe 
dn^^h^J^*  ''^^'^  ^^  Senate  turned 
down  toe  edict,  or  proposed  regulation, 
M^SSr^f^  Commission  saying  toat  a 
o-^T^    ^^^^  account  would  be  counted 

^nf  ^SJ^k*^^**^*"**-  That  Is  rldlcu- 
^    **  that  was  turned  down 

teJ?^A^^  ""^^  "°*  seem  so  impor- 
SaJ  ?f  Sf,  ^^^  ^^^-  ^^  "^^  show 
rS.rJo.  .^,  '^^^^  important  If  we  do 

«h«ff^'?^  ''°^^''^  ^  '^e  do  not  decide 
what  tiie  law  should  be  and  not  have  It 
changed  by  arbitrary  regulation 

th^en^e^tn^'ylSSf  "^  «^^«^'  -"' 
m^r^2Sf^-^^^«^<^^thegentie- 

lltJE'kwT®  ^^  °^°-  **'■  Speaker,  a 
Uttie  later  I  propose  to  yield  myself  a  few 
mtoutes  to  explain  toe  fact  toat  we  tried 
tooampromlse  on  tols  regulation  ?woo? 

WDmlse.  U  toe  gentieman  wlU  permit 
S!' lr?"^d  like  to  read  toree  short  pSa- 

S^^.  K-""  f^  "^^^  ^^h  appeared  in 
toe  Washington  Post  written  by  a  fellow 
who  was  very  avid  to  have  tols  SS 
Kfii°''J?*,"P'  ^^  ^  ''ould  commend  toe 
J?l  J*^.Ik*  ^  "**  Membere.  It  app^ 
^^*  w"l.°'  September  and  wSiwrS 
S«V^*  ^^.**'"  ^<'"«'  one  of  toelr^l- 
-o^ts^umose  to.ee  pertinent  p^i- 

OongMM  1.  beginning  to  find  out  from 


rihen.  it  goes  on  to  tell  how  we  «a»t  im 
tills  Commission:         •*="  "ow  we  set  up 

»^.    The    Commmion    reporting    nmuir* 
•»  ao  compla  as  to  r«,uI»«rteSwl«S 

This  final  paragraph  says : 

To  put  the  whole  thin*  out  of  hn.in— . 

B^^^J^  "*°y  R^resentatlves  ana 

,hS*  '^UfT  ^  "^ed  the  gentieman  to 
gddw  toat  I  might  put  this  tnaf^ 

S£iSi'2rtSri.'S?t*;i;s£^ 

g.pr««i«iti.^wr53?:'sSL' 

tiit.'SSi  S*  to  establish  procedures 
thay  When  they  get  a  decree,  toey  come 


to  toe  oomnaittee  and  discuss  it  with  i... 
«d  if  we  think  there  ta^SSlSi  ^ 
wito  it.  we  talk  about  a  iwoMe^S? 
promise  and.  if  not.  we  wuT^d  ^Sl 
ings  or  come  to  toe  House.  But  I  ^ 
In  90  percent  of  toe  cases  if  they^ 
am^iaWe  to  looktag  at  what  toe  cSJ 
gress  wrote  we  can  arrive  at  a  mutuato 
aweeable  decree  or  regulation  wK 
need  never  botoer  toe  House 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Before  toe  gentliu 
man  sits  down,  let  me  say  tiiat  I  apwel 
elate  his  contribution,  and  it  is  a  m^ 
Ingful  contribution.    '  **"°  "  "«  *  »»««- 

thi^vf  ^?'  ^  J'^^d  **^  the  chairman 
this  Is  it  not  a  fact  tiiat  toe  chainmuL 
in  discussions  wito  toe  Commission T!i 

^!^^*^  \?  ^°^*^  ^^*»^-»°8»  on  toT'sub! 
stantive  changes  of  toe  law  which X 
Commission  might  deem  advisable' 

wirviSfT^.°>5  °^e-  "  ^  gentieman 
wiU  yield  furtoer,  absolutely.  And  asl 

say,  we  attempted  on  two  occasi<iis  to 

^"*  that  Is  a  very  decent  comproiilse 

A^/Zw^lf?  *»*<*  *o  the  OomnSSSP 
And  tifty  did  not  buy  it.  TtSwSi 
again,  agreed  to  a  compromise,  and  wmt 
back,  and  toey  did  not  buTtokt  A^ 
?lre^SlS*°'""^-^«*^-^^-S 
Mr.  DicpNSON.  When  tiie  gentle- 

^Xy^  ^^  ^^  "°*  *>"y  ^t.  wj  to^ 
fm^er  communication  wito  toe  Com- 

SSS^aUonT^""^  "^"^  «^«  ^"'P^ 
,,  ^- HAYS  of  Ohio.  Not  until  Mr  Cur- 
tis' letter,  which  went  to  tCkSSSto 
and,  I  am  sure,  to  toe  gentiemMTSS? 
self  and  otoers.  which  wL  lus"  wt  wl 
day  afternoon  about  3:30 

deJ'i  to^^f'''-  ^'-  ^"^^^  I  won- 
aer  u  the  chairman  could  mfrAsh  ».<. 

recollection.  How  mucl  mon^^  ^ 

?SSt**    '**'    "^    Commas?   to 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  Committee  on 

SS^H^Vi^  '*"*''•'  *^«  Committee  on  A> 
conS  Vh"^  f ^''^  t^""  *5.25  millioaa 
f^^'*?'*^^^?^^  *  '^Kht  to  cut  otffau- 
toorization  The  Senate,  up  to  no^  hL 
not  given  toem  anyUUng   So  toev  am 

i?  ^^^J^  ^'^  employees. 
th^^^^^^^^^  ^  1*  not  a  fact  tiut 
toey  have  160  employees  already  imd 
they  are  still  climbing^         ""^a^y  ana 

Th^io^'^  °'  °^o-  I  could  not  say 
SdNf  i  fl«;^  I  had  was  a  monto  3  J 
and  it  was  hi  excess  of  loo.  and  it  had 

ff^  ^.f'-?™  90  So  toe  gentSSan  mS 

Mr  DICKINSON.  The  pohit  is-  What 

?Ll^\,l!?*'  °'  emph-e  are  tiiey  bulldtag? 
tolt  necessary  for  toem  to  build  suSuan 
SS^to^r^ o"t  the  wlsh^Soi" 
S!SL«?*®'  ****^  proUJteBte  Into  all 
kinds  of  games  and  guideUnes? 
*feHAY8  of  Ohto.  I  ean  say  to  toe 

2?JS?f..^  administrative  aabtut  to 
Mr.  DICKINBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  j 
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say,  in  c<mcluslon — and  I  wish  I  could 
bav'e  the  attention  of  the  Members — 
this  is  toe  most  Important  one  point 
I  can  make:  In  talking  with  toe  C3erk 
and  serving  on  toe  committee  that  dealt 
with  election  irregularities.  I  can  say 
that  over  the  years  both  inciunbents  and 
challengers  have  on  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  occasions  filed  wito  the  Oerk 
their  report,  as  required  by  law,  and 
there  have  been  technical  deficiencies 
in  the  report.  And  as  an  accommodation 
to  the  candidate,  be  he  incumbent  or 
not,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  course 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Clerk's 
ofDce  to  communicate  to  the  candidate 
that  his  report  was  in  error  in  some 
respects  and  would  he  like  to  come  In 
and  correct  it.  This  is  not  an  advantage 
of  an  incumbent  over  a  challenger.  Ev- 
erybody was  treated  evenhandedly. 
There  have  been  no  complaints  about 
tills.  I  would  hope  toat  this  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  practice,  rather  toan  nit- 
picking on  the  technical  discrepancies 
to  find  somebody  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, have  a  lawsuit,  have  a  contest 
of  election,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  trend  recently. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DKTKINSON.  I  yield  to  toe 
gentieman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  Commis- 
sion—and I  tolnk  toe  Members  will 
want  to  hear  this  and  every  Member 
ought  to  pay  close  attention — ^that  toe 
minute  the  Incumbent  reaches  $25,000 
hi  expenditures,  they  are  going  to  send 
in  an  auditor  and  audit  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  something  dse 
to  the  Members.  The  minute  it  appears 
in  toe  headlines  of  the  papers  that  a 
Member  Is  being  audited,  that  Member 
comes  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion.  I  do 
not  think  we  ever  intended  toem  to  do 
that.  If  they  are  going  to  audit,  they 
ought  to  audit  both  candidates,  not  Just 
incumbents,  because  after  word  gets  out 
that  toe  IRS  is  auditing  a  Member, 
75  percent  of  toe  people  in  that  Mem- 
ber's district  thinks  he  has  not  paid  his 
taxes. 

That  happened  to  Senator  Metzen- 
baum,  and  it  absoutely  killed  him  dead. 
Later  we  found  out  toe  Oovernment  was 
in  error,  and  toey  paid  him  back  the 
money,  but  by  that  time  he  was  not  In 
ofBce  anymore. 

I  think  we  must  set  a  precedent  here 
and  say  that  these  people  have  to  imder- 
stand  that  toey  are  dealing  wito  toe 
future  of  Members  and  of  potential 
Members  and  toe  future  of  this  country 
and  they  cannot  be  arbitrary.  That  is 
what  they  have  tried  to  do  with  this 
regulation,  and  it  is  totally  arbitrary. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Exactly.  That  is  one 
toing  we  should  guard  against  We 
should  be  most  diligent  to  guard  against 
arbitrary  and  capricious  actions  by  a 
bureau  which  we  have  set  up.  This  Com- 
mission, by  its  own  fiat  and  its  own 
guidelines,  has  set  up  its  own  regulations, 
which  often  appear  to  be  imintelllglble 
to  us  as  lawyers  and  incumbents,  so  toat 
It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  do  some- 
toing  that  Is  technically  wrong  in  filing 


toe  numerous  reports  that  are  required 
of  us. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  toat  reason  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  toe  way  we  have  done 
It  In  toe  past  is  fair  and  equitable  to  all, 
and  we  should  not  say  toat  we  will  give 
toe  exclusive  right  to  toe  Commission. 
11  toere  Is  a  technical  irregularity,  one 
would  reaUy  think  toey  woidd  call  us  up 
and  say,  "Congressman,"  or  "Mr.  Candi- 
date, come  down  and  see  us  because  we 
thhik  you  have  made  an  error  and  we 
would  like  to  correct  it." 

I  tolnk  the  House  should  be  practical 
In  this,  and  I  think  this  would  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  all  candidates,  whetoer 
toey  are  Incumbents  or  not.  to  mandate 
the  continuation  of  toe  filings  as  we 
have  In  toe  past. 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  will 
toe  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  toe  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUS8ELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  toe  gentieman  for  jrleldlng. 

On  toe  basis  of  toe  discussion  between 
my  colleague,  toe  gentieman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays)  and  my  colleague,  toe  gentie- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickhtson). 
I  believe  this  is  anotoer  clear  example 
of  a  situation  in  which  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  law — of  course,  I  did  not  vote  for 
this  law — where  toe  established  commis- 
sion or  any  agency  has  clearly  gone  far 
beyond  toe  Intent  of  toe  legislation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  And  toey  are  strain- 
ing to  go  even  further.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  unless  we  take 
some  action  to  prevent  that,  they  win  go 
even  further. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  toat. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  toe 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  toe  gentie- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
toe  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  toat  toe  Com- 
mission's attitude  on  toe  compromise  was 
toat  it  be  rejected,  seemingly,  out  of 
hand. 

I  am  surprised  to  hear  toe  statistics  as 
to  toe  number  of  employees  toe  Commis- 
sion has  and  toe  salaries  1-.  is  paying  its 
employees. 

Yesterday  while  we  were  debating  a 
bill  here  on  toe  fioor  that  came  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C^vil 
Service,  I  received  a  copy  of  toe  act  we 
are  talking  about  today.  In  rereading 
that  act,  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  boto 
toe  Incumbent  Members  and  toe  chal- 
lengers are  very  likely  going  to  have  to 
expend  a  large  portion  of  toelr  cam- 
paign receipts  for  accountants  and  at- 
torneys to  Interpret  toat  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  toe  Commission  is  go- 
ing to  take  arbitrary  attitudes — such  as 
toose  heard  today — toat  toey  are  going 
to  start  auditing  campaign  reports  after 
we  have  expended  some  $25,000,  we  will 
find  ourselves  in  a  quagmire  during  toe 
election  process  Itself,  and  as  toe  gentie- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  pointed  out, 
we  will  have  a  cloud  cast  on  boto  toe  in- 
cumbents and  toe  challoigers. 

I  do  not  know  what  toe  CcMnmission  Is 
trying  to  do,  but  I  certainly  hope  toat 


tols  committee  does  look  toward  changes 
in  toe  law  so  as  to  clearly  spell  out  to 
toe  Commission  they  must  respect  toe 
attitudes  of  toe  Members  of  Congress 
and  respect  the  laws  as  we  wrote  toem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote  for  toe 
resolution.  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
our  distinguished  minority  leader  say 
earlier  toat  he  may  have  made  an  error 
in  his  vote.  Possibly  many  Members  may 
have  made  an  error  in  toelr  votes  earlier 
this  week,  and  I  tolnk  many  of  t))cm  will 
change  toelr  votes  today. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
Just  say  that  toere  is  a  very  distinct 
difference  between  voting  on  a  suspension 
and  voting  in  toe  regular,  orderly  pro- 
cedure, after  a  rule  has  been  adopted, 
when  we  come  to  consider  toe  same 
measure  on  toe  fioor  of  toe  House.  There - 
is  Justification,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  for 
voting  down  a  suspension  in  toe  absence 
of  discussion  and  debate  and  toen  voting 
for  It  after  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  It  fully  on  toe  fioor. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  toe 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BCAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Ustened 
very  intently  to  toe  presentation  given 
and  to  toe  remarks  of  toe  gentleman  as 
well  as  toe  colloquy  he  had  with  toe 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  really 
have  not  great  concern  wito  whetoer  we 
file  our  reports  first  wito  toe  Elections 
Commission  at  with  the  Clerk  of  toe 
House. 

Ilie  thing  toat  troubles  me  about  this 
measure  and  why  I  voted  against  it 
Monday  was  because  it  seems  to  be  a 
Tery  symbolic  vote.  A  vote,  it  seems  to 
me.  against  this  commission  at  this  point 
and  against  one  of  its  early  regulations 
is  perhaps  tanteunoimt  to  a  vote  against 
toe  whole  idea  of  having  an  Independent 
agency,  independent  of  toe  Congress, 
tiylng  to  oversee  a  very  sensitive  area, 
which  Is  dection  reform. 

I  wonder  whetoer  toe  gentieman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Dickikson)  might  share 
wito  me  his  tooughts  as  to  whether  or 
not  I  am  correct  in  this  appraisal  of  this 
vote. 

ISx.  DICKINSON.  I  tohik  the  gentie- 
man is  absolutely  correct  in  saying  toat 
this  is  a  milestone  vote. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  A  very  significant  one. 

Mr.  DKTKINSON.  Yes.  but  toe  reason 
I  do  not  interpret  it,  perhaps,  as  otoers 
do  Is  toat  I  sat  in  toe  Congress  when  we 
had  tois  legislation  before  us  and  in  con- 
ference wito  toe  Senate.  It  came  back  to 
toe  House  and  references  were  made  on 
toe  floor  that  this  was  toe  way  it  would 
be,  and  we  wrote  it  into  toe  law.  Now  toe 
Commission,  by  regulation,  wants  to 
change  what  we  say  is  statutory  law. 

I  tolnk  it  is  significant  and  a  milestone 
in  that  regard.  I  think  it  is  wrong  for 
toem  to  attempt  to  do  so.  I  think  now  is 
toe  time  to  eztdain  it  to  toem.  if  we  can. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
toe  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  toe  gentieman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Just  like  to  say  to  toe  gentleman 
toat  I  see  this  not  as  Infringement  upon 
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at  the  Commtawton.  but 
»  wmtng  to  tham  notto  b»  eirkitoui 
nofc  to  trjr  to  sevstte  ttM  knr  beeauM 
'd9  not  taOTB  toe  uAortty  to  re- 
^nrtto  en  eet  of  OonsrBB.  llMy  oi^y  have 
the  aathortlgr  to  write  reculetiat»  to  en- 
foMelt 

Mr.  JOmt  h,  BOBSON.  lir.  Speaker, 
wg  to»»BllMMn  iMd? 

Mr.  IWmillHl.llf.  Yea,  I  wffl  be  tfad  to 
yleU  to  Ibe  fenOuan  team  CaUf oniia. 

Ifr.  JOBM  L.  BOBTON.  Ifr.  SiMaker, 
I  would  just  like  to  ay  to  the  lentlenmn 
Xrom  XMitaeky  (Mr.  Mumu)  that  the 
oolT  tUne  tolB  does  not  do  le  that  it  does 
not  touHnfe  upon  the  independence  of 
thai  OnwuniSBlon.  It  Just  says  that  they 
oucht  to  follow  the  law. 

X  acree  that  it  does  not  matter  whexe 
one  files  the  papers,  but  the  law  says  that 
the  CSefk  win  be  the  castodlan  and  toat 
that  Onwimlsskm  can  say,  throat  regu- 
lation within  4t  hovs,  "Send  it  on  down 
toUB." 

Thla  is  not  idiat  they  did.  Therefore, 
clearly  it  does  not  inf rince  upon  their 
Independence.  It  Just  says  that  they  have 
to  be  independent  within  the  framework 
of  the  stotute  that  set  them  up. 

niat  is  the  iBBoe  here.  I  am  for  the 
tod^cndence  of  the  Col&misBloo.  but 
Just  ae  X  do  not  want  other  lo^ermnen- 
tal  afHielw  folnff  beyond  the  law,  thsgr 
have  dearly  lone  beyond  the  stotate. 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  «)eaker.  will  the 
gentlenaan  yield  further? 

Mr.  XnCKINaKm.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  If  I  am  not  tni^ftwkfn. 
and  I  am  not  exactly  an  expert  on  thte 
subject,  is  there  not  a  good-faith  dUTe*^ 
enoe  of  opinion  here  as  to  what  the  Com- 
mlsaton's  reeponsibOity  should  be? 

Ur.  mCKlMBON.  I  would  say  yes, 
there  is  a  dUTerenoe  of  opinlcm. 

Ur.  UAXEOLL  Thereffve.  to  effect,  we 
are  resolving  that  dliference? 

Mr.  DIL'KINBON.  We  are  going  to  de- 
termine whether  ornot  the  Commhslon 
is  ffotag  to  follow  what  we  wrote  into 
law.  or  whether  they  are  going  to  change 
that  by  their  own  guideUnes.  I  thtok  toat 
Is  wrong. 

itx.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  ftom 
CUIfoRda  OCT.  Jteir  L.  Bmmar). 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BDRTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  tliank  the  gentleman  for  yleU^. 

X  would  like  to  direct  some  remarks  to 
the   genUemaa    from    Kentucky    (Mr. 

of  an,  if  there  is  a  good-faith 
dUTemoe^  I- Just  wanted  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman's  comment.  If  toere  is  a 
vood-telth  dllVerenoe— and  I  am  not 
really  wan  that  there  is  because  the  law 
is  dear  that  the  Clert  is  the  custodian— 
the  eomntttee  tried  several  times  to 
vock  oat  a  eompromiae.  The  only  oom- 
Ihat  I  am  aware  of  toat  the 
came  baek  with  said  this: 
"Too.  as  ineumbent  Meariiers  of  Con- 
eaa  flto  with  the  Clerk,  and  evwy 
other  dtiaen  v^o  deshes  to  run  for 
MS  has  to  fUe  with  Hi." 
The  diairmaa  rightfully  rejected  that 
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Mr.  JOHN  Xa.  BTTRTON.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlonan  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  very  good  argu- 
ment 

Mot  only  is  the  Cleik  the  custodian, 
but  to  toe  precedinc  paragraph  it  says: 

asporta  and  atetoaanita  raqnlnd  to  ba 
filed  iindar  tbim  mbt^mpUr  by  m  oandldate 
lor  ofltoa  aa  a  BapnaaataUva  in  the  Can- 
gnaa  of  the  United  Stotea  and  by  poUUcal 
conunltteea  supporting  sucb  candidate  shall 
be  received  by  the  Clerk  of  ttie  House  of 
RepresenUtlyes,  as  custodian  for  the 
commission. 


Mr.  SAYB  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfll 
the  geBflcmaa  yleut 


Therefore,  it  not  only  says  that  he  Is 
the  custodian,  but  It  says  that  he  shaU 
receive  the  r^wrts. 

As  somebody  earlier  said,  obviously, 
down  thtte  they  cannot  read  English. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BDRTON.  I  would  like  to 
make  this  statement:  I  do  not  view  this 
as  a  vote  against  the  ind^iendence  of 
the  Ckxmmlsslon. 

U  the  Members  did  not  like  the  way 
this  language  was  put  toto  the  law  then 
they  could  have  voted  another  way,  but 
this  is  the  law. 

The  chairman.  I  think,  was  more  than 
reasonable  in  the  committee  to  not  try- 
ing to  ram  something  through  but  to 
trying  to  wo^  something  out  And.  as 
the  gentleman  said,  the  only  compromise 
that  came  out  was  a  dandy,  it  made  us 
file  to  one  place  and  the  other  people 
in  anotoer  place. 

We  also  discussed  to  the  hearings  with 
the  Commission  as  to  what  they  would 
do  If  they  got  a  complatot  that  somebody 
was  violating  the  law,  and  they  said  that 
they  would  go  to  and  tovestigate. 

I  said,  "Isn't  that  sweU?"  So  that 
comes  out  that  whoever  Is  being  tovesti- 
gated,  and  normally  you  do  not  get  a 
peram  who  Is  t«htod,  is  the  frtmt  run- 
ner, and  I  said,  "How  about  a  precedence 
whereby  If  you  go  toto  a  district  such 
as  the  one  I  represait  and  you  tovesti- 
gate any  candidate  that  you  also  have  to 
tovestigate  each  candidate  ruzming  for 
the  office  to  that  district  because  the 
operation  of  the  district  Is  to  question, 
and  If  you  tovestigate  candidates  X.  Y, 
and  Z.  that  Is  the  way  to  do  it" 

They  said.  "AU  right"  and  that  Is  toe 
way  that  I  think  that  It  would  be  emi- 
nently fair. 

They  did  come  to  wito  a  very  high 
budget  roxnt  which  we  cut  down.  Of 
course  I  think  they  do  need  an  adequate 
staff,  but  I  do  think  also  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  adhere  to  the  law.  It 
really  does  not  matter  where  it  Is  filed 
but  it  Is  important  that  they  foUow 
exactly  what  toe  law  Is,  and  the  law  Is 
clear. 

Then  we  talk  about  an  aUeged  good 
faito  difference  <rf  (pinion.  But  they 
never  toSlowtd  the  law.  They  talked 
about  a  good  faith  compromise 

And  then  they  put  to  anotoer  regula- 
tion whldi  has  something  to  do  dealing 
wito  oOce  accounts,  and  which  I  do  not 
understand,  but  then  toey  backed  tftt  of 
that  one  real  fast 

Birt.  the  real  thtog  Is  that  toey  should 
follow  toe  law  and  the  law  says  that 
we  should  file  it  wfth  the  ClertL  And  they 
cannot  pass  a  regulation  toat  says  to  12 


hours  or  12  sectmds  or  32  seconds,  like 
almost  Instanter  It  will  be  delivered  to 
the  Commission,  but  toe  law  is  reaUy 
dear.  And  I  do  not  think  that  at»^ 
the  Members  should  be  fooled  toto  be- 
lieving that  if  we  vote  for  this  then  we 
are  voting  against  an  Independent  Cbm- 
mlssitm.  But  nevertheless,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  however  Independent  they  are 
that  they  can  be  above  the  law.  The  law 
is  dear.  If  we  do  not  like  that  law,  toeo 
we  can  change  it 

But  you  know,  we  have  voted  against 
the  Stete  Department  the  CIA  and  the 
BEI  and  the  HEW.  but  when  the  law  Is 
clear  then  they  ought  to  obey  it  We  can 
change  it  But  I  really  do  not  think  that 
the  Members  should  fed  that  if  we  vote 
to  uphold  this — and,  you  kno^r.  the  Com- 
mission voted  to  uphoU  the  regulatktn. 
that  they  are  doing  a  pure  thing  because 

they  are  not  doing  a  pure  thing.  I  think  it 
Is  a  copout  thtog  because  tbey  dearly 

have  not  foUowed  the  law.  Tliat  is  all  that 
this  Is  about. 

I  can  understand  toe  readiness  of  toe 
House  of  Representatives  to  voting  this 
down  on  the  suspension  but  the  reason 
we  were  trying  to  put  It  through  under  a 
suspenskm  was  because  of  the  time  de- 
ment, time  was  Umtted  because  the 
Chairman  had  thought  that  they  would 
work  out  a  compromise  wito  the  Com- 
mission and  instead,  toey  notifled  toe 
Committee  at  3  o'doek  Friday  afternoon 
that  they  were  not  going  to  do  anythli«. 

I  Just  thtok  that  this  is  toe  proper 
thtog  to  do. 

I  fed  toat  so  f ar  ae  otoer  regulatkna 
that  I  wUl  push  very  hard  to  handle 
toem.  But  I  Just  thtok  that  if  toey  an 
going  to  get  a  complaint  and  then  go  tai 
and  tovestigate  Just  one  person  who  li 
running  for  public  office  that  that  la  not 
rl^t  but  that  they  should  also  look  taito 
every  person  who  is  running  to  that  dis- 
trict Otherwise  if  toey  do  not  do  that 
toen  toey  wiU  be  putttog  one  todivldud 
under  a  cloud. 

So  I  would  strongly  urge  sun>ort  of 
toe  resolution.  Agato  I  say  that  toe  law 
Is  dear.  This  to  no  way  impinges  upon 
toe  todependenoe  of  the  Commission  be- 
cause I  think  that  toey  can  be  completely 
Independent  wlthto  the  law  and  not  be 
todependent  above  the  law. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Danih- 

SON). 

Mr.  DANIEL80N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  stete  that  I 
concur  wito  and  associate  myself  wito 
toe  arguments  presented  so  far  on  toe 
floor  by  everyone. 

I  would  like  to  potot  out  that  to  my 
opinion  toere  cannot  be  a  good  fatth 
difference  of  opinion  to  this  matter  be- 
cause toe  law  is  clear  toat  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  must  re- 
ceive toese  reports  and  must  be  toe  cus- 
todian. That  means  that  he  has  to  be  the 
custodian  at  an  times  and  that  they  must 
be  lodged  wito  hip.  Therefore  there  Is 
not  room  for  a  dlftaence  of  opinion. 

We  would  be  placed  to  an  untenable 
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dilemma  If  tols  regulation  Is  allowed  to 
stand. 

Under  toe  regulations,  we  would  be 
required  to  file  wito  the  Commission.  Un- 
der the  law,  we  are  required  to  file  wito 
toe  Clerk.  You  are  danmed  if  s^ou  do  and 
damned  if  you  dont,  because  one  k  to 
trouble  wito  one  or  the  other  under 
eitoer  Interpretation. 

We  used  to  ask  a  question  when  I  prac- 
ticed law:  Who  wants  to  test  an  dectric 
chair?  That  Is  ocactly  the  position  we 
would  be  In  here.  If  we  file  wHh  toe  COm-> 
mission,  we  would  be  to  violation  of  the 
law  and  subject  to  prosecution  or  some 
otoer  penalty,  and  if  we  file  wito  the 
Clerk,  we  would  be  to  violation  of  the 
Commission's  regulations.  The  only  way 
to  resolve  this  Is  to  vote  to  favor  of  toe 
resolution  which  will  simply  assist  tois 
Commission  to  getting  b^  on  toe  track 
ndiere  toey  belong  and  hopefully  fdlow 
the  mandate  of  toe  law  to  toe  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  aye  vote  on 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  I^peaker,  I  yidd 
5  mtoutes  to  toe  gentleman  from  Mto- 
nesota  (Bfr.  Fhbrbl)  . 

Mr.  7RENZEL.  Mr.  C^>eaker.  it  Is  a 
llttie  difficult  to  proceed  to  5  mtoutes  to 
try  to  rebut,  and  to  counter,  the  wonder- 
ful oratory  toat  has  already  preceded  my 
presentation.  All  of  it  has  beoi  to  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  780  to  reject 
toe  Commission  rule.  The  Members  have 
heard  from  toe  chairman  of  the  conmit- 
tee,  toe  majority  leader,  toe  miBwAts 
leader,  and  legions  of  otoer  fine  speakers. 
who  have  all  assured  us  wito  different 
kinds  of  expressions  that  somdiow  toe 
Election  Commission  Is  breaktog  toe  tow 
in  propostog  this  rule. 

I  agree  that  it  is  a  good  thtog  for  toe 
House  to  review  toe  laws,  and  to  re- 
view toe  regulations  of  the  Election  (Tom- 
mission,  to  see  if  to  fact  toey  do  carry 
out  toe  congressional  totent  But  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  my  absolute  oonvIetlQn 
that  toe  regulation  of  the  Election  Com- 
mission does  to  every  respect  confonn  to 
toe  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  as 
ammded  by  oiu*  amendmente  of  1974. 
The  Commission  did  not  "ignore  the  ex- 
press totent  of  Congress,"  as  one  speaker 
said,  nor  "break  toe  totent  of  Congress," 
as  anotoer  speaker  said,  nor  "change 
the  law,"  as  a  tolrd  speaker  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  toclude  to  the  Rbooib  at  this 
potot  a  listing  of  citations  from  2  U.S.C. 
which  are  24  statatory  references 
which  todlcate  toat  reports  and  r^te- 
trations  are  to  be  filed  wito  the  Coa»- 
mlsslon,  or  which  refer  to  rQ}Ort  filed 
with  toe  CHMnmlssion. 

The  SPEAKER  ?ro  tempore.  Is  toere 
objection  to  the  request  of  toe  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  citatkHis  are  as 
follows: 

FlLIMG   OF   CAMPAIGN   FnTANCS   RePOBTS 

A.  The  Federal  BecttoD  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  ai  1974,  which  created  the  VM- 
er&i  Election  Oommiaaloii.  «»»Mf(t'*T  mfar- 
enccB  throufi^tout  tt»  atatota  to  "flUag**  of 
campaign  finance  reporta  with  the  rwo,  as 
follows: 

CXXI ^3121— Part  M 


n ) '  aaciBTRATiox 

Org^mlsatlon:  Section  483<a)  requires 
political  comiBlttees  to  "file  with  the  oom- 
mlasten  a  statacnent  of  organization": 

Changes:  Section  433(c)  requlrea  changes 
In  statements  of  organization  to  be  "re- 
ported to  the  Commlsalon"; 

Dtshandtry:  Seotten  4S3(d)  requires  that 
any  oomialttaa  disbanding  shaU  "so  notify 
the  nr«wn«.in«i"- 

Mon-prtaclpal  campaign  commlttaea:  Sec- 
tion 433(e)  aaya  committees  that  are  not 
principal  campaign  committees  should  file 
the  "reports  and  notifications  required  under 
this  section  to  be  filed  with  the  Commlsskm" 
with  the  principal  campaign  oommlttee  In- 
stead at  the  Oommlaalon. 

(i>  axyoBTB 

Candidate  filing:  Sectian  4S4(a)(l)  xa- 
qulrea  candldataa  and  poUtlca)  commlttea 
tiaaauiaia  to  "Vm  wtth  tba  rw«.^i— 1>«.  n- 
porta  of  racaiptB  and  aipandlturaa  on  f  anna 
to  taa  praMTlbad  or  approved  by  It." 

Non-prlnclpal  campaign  committee  filing: 
Section  43a(f)  (2)  saya  that  oammtttees  that 
are  not  principal  campaign  oommtttees.  but 
which  accept  oontrlbiitlona  or  make  aapendl- 
tures  on  behalf  of  a  oaadMata  ataoold  file 
with  the  principal  raipalgn  comaalttea  of 
such  candidate  "each  report  or  atstemant 
at  eontrUmttona  received  or  ajgyandltniea 
made  .  .  .  which  la  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Oommlaalon  under  this  Title." 

Principal  compilation:  Section  433(f)  (3) 
requires  eadi  principal  campatga  coaamlttee 
reeelTtng  veportB  tiam  non-prtnelpal  eaa- 
patgn  oaamttteea  (under  489(f)  (S)  above) 
"to  coaopUe  and  file  auch  repcrta  and  atat*- 
menta  together  wtm  Its  own  reports  and 
statementa,  with  the  Commtalon." 

Indepandant filing:  Section 434(e)  requlrea 
persons  making  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures on  their  own  In  excess  of  SlOo  to  "file 
with  the  OnmmlBBlon  «  statement  contain- 
ing taw  infomatton  required  by  thM 
saetlan." 

Poatmark  aa  date  U  filing:  Sactltm  43«(d) 
panntta  a  poetmatk  to  be  "deemed  the  date 
of  filing"  for  a  report  "delivered  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  man  to  the  Cbmmlsslon 
or  principal  campaign  oommlttee  with  which 
It  Is  required  to  be  filed." 

Adverttaament  nottoa:  SectloB  4aC(b)  re* 
qulrea  poUtloal  flanuBltteea  to  pilnt  tha  fol- 
lowing notleo  on  aU  Utemture  and  advarUaa- 
mcBta  aoUettlag  ooatrlbutlona:  "A  copy  of 
our  report  la  filed  with  the  Federal  Section 
Commission  and  Is  avall^Ua  for  purchase 
from  the  Federal  Election  Commtseion,  Wash- 
ington, D.O." 

Mum-State  conunltteea:  Sect  434(a)(3) 
authoilasa  the  Cnmmlasiun  to  waive  report- 
ing raquhreaanta  for  eonnnlttaea  operating 
m  more  than  one  atate,  so  that  such  com- 
mittees do  not  have  to  file  reports  more  often 
than  monthly. 

Debt  reporting:  Sect.  434(h)  (12)  requires 
that  debts  and  obligations  owed  by  a  poUtl- 
cal  committee  after  an  election  must  be  re- 
ported "In  such  form  aa  the  Commtaslon  may 
praacTlbe  .  .  .  and  "at  such  periods  as  the 
Commlsalon  may  require." 

Praeervatton  of  copies:  Sect.  436(a)  re- 
qulrea that  persona  filing  reports  preserve 
copies  "for  a  period  of  time  to  be  designated 
by  the  Commission.'' 

Petty  cash:  Section  437b(b)  requires 
"statements  and  reports"  of  petty  cash  ex- 
penditures not  m  ezcaaa  of  $10  to  be  "fur- 
nished to  the  Commlaaloii." 


(3)   ooinnBioif  DC 

Seotton  488(a)  ttemlaaa  numerous  "duties" 
of  the  OommlaBton  wtth  req^eot  to  filings: 

Foms:  Seet  4Sa(a)  (8) :  "to  develop  and 
tumlab  . . .  praaoclbad  Conaa  fOr  tha  making 
of  tha  nporta  and  statements  required  to  be 
filed  with  It." 


Manuals:  Sect  438(a) <2):  to  prepare  and 
distribute  a  manual  for  uniform  bookkeeping 
and  reporting  methods  "to  ttie  parson  re- 
quired to  lUe  such  rapoi'ts  and  atataments." 

FUlag  system:  :  ct.  4S8(a)(8)  to  "develop 
a  flUng.  coding,  and  oroaa-ladexlBg  ^stam." 

PubUo  Inspection:  Sect.  43a(a)(4):  "to 
make  the  reports  and  statementa  filed  with 
it  avaUiU>le  for  public  Inspection  and  copy- 
ing". 

Preservation:  Sect.  438(a)  (5) :  "to  preserve 
such  reports  .and  statements  for  a  period  of 
10  years  from  date  of  receipt,  except  tliat 
reporta  and  sUtementa  relathig  aolely  to 
candldataa  for  the  House  of  BepreaantaUves 
ShaU  be  preaerved  for  only  5  years  from  date 
of  receipt" 

Index:  Sect.  438(a)  (8) :  To  compUe  and 
maintain  a  cunnilatlve  Index  of  reports  and 
statements  filed  with  it . . ." 

Special  reports:  SOct.  48«(a)  (7) :  "To  pre. 
pare  and  pubUah  from  time  to  tune  special 
reporta  UMng  those  canrtlrtatea  for  whom 
reporta  were  flJed  aa  required  by  this  utle. 
and  thoaa  candidatca  for  whom  such  reports 
were  not  filed  as  so  required." 

Audita:  Sect  438(a)  (8) :  "to  make  from 
time  to  VtzuB  audita  and  fMd  InvaaUgaUoDs 
with  respect  to  reporta  and  atatatnants  filed 
under  tha  provlaiona  of  thla  chapter,  and 
with  req>eet  to  alleged  faUmca  to  file  any 
report  or  atatement  required  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter." 

(4)  RLZMO  WTTH  arsTx  ovncias 

State  filing:  Sect  438(a)  requires  "a  copy 
of  each  atatamtrnt  required  to  be  filed  with 
tba  Cnmafilwlan  shall  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  ...  of  the  appropriate 
State." 

State  dutlee:  Sect.  489(b)  outlines  Burner- 
OU8  duties  for  tha  Secretary  of  State  wtth  re- 
spect to  the  todaral  reporta  filed  at  that  of- 
fice, aacb  dotlaa  being  similar  to  the  duties 
of  tha  Oemmlaston  under  Sect.  438(a),  in- 
cluding receiving,  preserving,  "'fs^'^g  pub- 
lic, and  maintaining  a  list  of  statements 
pertaining  to  each  candidate. 

B.  Tba  statute  contains  only  3  references 
to  reports  benlg  "received"  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Hoaaa  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
as  follows: 

Receipt:  Sect.  438(d)  Is  entitled  "Rules  and 
Regulatlona,  Congressional  Cooperation." 
Under  438(d)(1)  the  Commission  must 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  "to  re- 
q\ilre  that-~ 

(A)  reports  and  statements  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  title  .  .  .  shaU  be  rcoeired 
by  tha  Clark  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  custodian  for  the  Commission." 

(B)  ditto  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

(C)  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as 
custodians  for  the  Commission,  each  ahaU 
make  the  reports  and  statementa  laeetved  by 
him  avallaUa  for  public  inspection  and 
copying. 

Referral  of  apftarent  violations:  Sect.  437g 
(a)  (1)  (B)  provides  for  referral  of  apparent 
violations  to  the  Commission  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  or  Secretary  of  the  Senate  "who 
receive  reports  and  statements  as  custodian 
for  the  Commission." 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  mat- 
ter shows  toat  toere  are  four  citations  to 
section  433  indicating  that  registrations 
wm  be  filed  wito  the  Commission.  Tliere 
are  10  citations  to  sections  434.  432.  435, 
436,  and  437  relating  to  toe  filing  of  re- 
ports wito  toe  Commission.  There  are 
nine  citations  wito  respect  to  toe  Com- 
mission's duties  to  section  438.  and  toere 
are  to  section  439  references  to  flltag 
wito  toe  C^ommlsslon  wito  respect  to 
otoer  reports  filed  ek^where. 

There  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  two  ta- 
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stances  in  the  wbde  law  that  say  any- 
thlnc  about  the  Clerk  of  the  House  re- 
cetvlnc.  It  aays  nothing  about  fllhig  with 
the  caark.  It  Mja.  "The  aerk  shaU  re- 
ceive" In  aeetkm  4M(d).  and  in  another 
Inetance  It  refo-ences  the  Clerk  as  the 
custodian  for  the  Cbmmlssion. 

Mr.  Ekieaker,  those  two  references  form 
a  very  slender  reed  on  which  to  hang  a 
stateoMot  that  the  Commission  is  break- 
ing the  law.  TIUMe  are  only  2  refer- 
ences to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  as 
againat  14  which  repeat  again  and  again 
tiiat  the  OommlSBion  wUl  be  the  agency 
with  which  these  reiKffts  are  filed. 

Mr.  Qpeaker,  before  the  committee  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  was  not 
heard.  Tlw  Section  Commission  was  not 
heard  before  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  omsent 
to  Insert  In  the  Racoes  at  this  point  Vbe 
pnwosed  regulation  which  we  are  going 
to  reject  today  because  It  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  oonunittee  mxnt,  and  I  doubt 
that  very  many  Memben  have  read  the 
House  document  In  which  it  appeam. 

The  SPBAXBt  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ofajectira  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  HATS  of  Obio.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  TigtA  to  object,  I  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  24  citations.  I  do  not  know 
irtiat  they  are  ot  who  comi^ed  them  be- 
cause of  congressional  courtesy,  but  I 
think  I  win  object  to  printing  this  in  the 
RaooBB  at  the  mice  of  $2M  a  page,  be- 
cause several  hundred  of  them  have  been 
pcinted  already  and  have  been  available 
and  are  avaOabie  now  at  ttie  Republican 
shie  and  the  Democratic  side  and  in  ttie 
document  room. 

I  Just  do  not  see  why  we  should  cqiiend 
another  eouple  thousand  dollars  to  put 
ttiese  Into  the  Raooaa  at  this  point  ti^en 
they  are  avaUalde  right  hett,  so  I  ob- 
ject, l^^Oiidxman. 

The  SFBABZR  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  mENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
proceed? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mlnnewota  may  proceed. 

Mr.  VRBNZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzou)  In- 
dtealed  he  thouglit  this  might  be  a 
symbolic  vote,  and  Indeed  it  is.  We  are, 
for  no  good  reason  in  my  judgment,  re- 
jecting Vb0  first  regulatkm  that  has  been 
presented  to  us  by  a  Commission  that  we 
created  oursdves  to  show  the  people  that 
we  had  some  good  faith,  to  try  to  dispel 
the  distress  that  came  after  Watergate 
and  diq>el  the  disappointment  of  the 
people  in  their  Oovemment. 

We  created  an  hMlepaident  Elections 
Comndsskm.  We  said  we  would  not  mess 
with  the  dectlons  problems  as  we  did  be- 
fore. Wesaid  we  were  not  gcring  to  super- 
vise our  own  dectkms.  We  said  we  were 
giving  supervision  to  an  Independent 
agency. 

But  the  first  rule  the  FEC  has  given 
to  us.  whldt  is  within  the  law  and  within 
the  boondi  of  good  sense  and  reason,  we 
are  about  to  reject 

It  Is  not  a  BMMuentous  matter.  If  we 
reject  tlUs  rule,  ttie  world  win  go  (m.  The 
RepiAUe  win  not  fall.  Nevertheless,  we 


will  not  have  shown  good  faith,  in  my 
Judgment.  We  will  not  have  delivered  on 
the  promise  we  gave  the  peojpie  of  this 
country  when  we  passed  the  Election 
Campaign  Amendments  of  1974. 
I  urge  the  resolution  be  defeated. 
Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  ascertain  how  much  time  is  left  to  me 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman frran  Ohio  has  12  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time  except  I 
want  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  sum 
up.  so  If  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
runs  short  of  time  and  cannot  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amu- 
sotf ) ,  I  win  yield  time  but,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  will  go  ahead  now,  I 
have  no  other  speakers. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  PiHwaac) . 

Mrs.  PEN  WICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarlu  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Kentucky  and  Minnesota. 
There  are  citations.  They  are  aU 
listed.  It  says  the  Commission  shaU  pre- 
scribe the  forms  that  are  to  be  filed  with 
the  Commission.  Piling  is  one  thing  and 
receiving  is  another.  Tliat  seems  to  be 
clearly  separated  In  the  citations  and  In 
the  law,  but  there  is  much  more  to  it 
than  this. 

Why  are  politicians  so  despised.  Mr. 
Quaker?  Why  are  politicians  held  in 
sudi  low  repute?  Because  every  single 
time  we  seem  to  be  measuring  up  to 
some  form  of  clean  politics,  to  be  willing 
to  submit  to  dispassionate  Judgment  of 
our  actions,  we  dodge  away  from  that. 

Why  do  people  feel  that  we  are  always 
up  to  something?  Because  we  give  them 
a  reform  act  and  then  give  them  a  com- 
mission which  shaU  prescribe  the  rules 
and  regulations,  and  then  when  the  com- 
mission does  prescribe  regulations  we 
try  to  undercut  them. 

What  are  we  doing  in  this  House?  Are 
we  not  concerned  with  honor  and  the 
good  opinion  of  people?  We  must  have. 
as  our  Founding  Fathers  had,  a  due  re- 
gard for  the  oplnltms  of  mankind.  We 
are  not  Showing  that. 

I  am  distressed  that  every  single 
Member  of  this  House  does  not  feel  that 
we  must  abide  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Commission  we  created.  They  are  with- 
in the  law.  The  law  says  in  two  places 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  receive 
but  it  says  the  reports  are  filed  with  the 
Conmilsslon.  Now  the  Cleik  receives 
from  the  Commission  the  reix>rts  that 
are  filed  with  it.  That  is  fuUy  indicated 
in  the  statute. 

What  we  do  here  is  symbolic  and  it  is 
also  very  important. 

One  Member  was  saying  to  me  that 
this  is  a  little  matter  of  egos  and  egos 
do  not  count.  It  is  much  more  tlum  that. 
It  is  the  pecHJle  of  the  Nation  who  de- 
serve better  of  us.  I  do  h(q)e  and  pray 
we  defeat  the  resolution.  I  do  not  take 
much  time  speaking  as  a  rule  on  the  floor 


of  the  House  and  when  I  do  it  is  for  1 
minute  at  a  time. 

I  have  not  cost  the  taxpayers  large 
sums  for  Inserts  in  the  CoNCRiasionAi, 
RccoRO.  My  record  is  open  in  that  re- 
gard, but  this  is  something  I  wish  I  had 
an  hour  to  discourse  upon,  not  that  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  very  effective 
here.  Let  us  speak  to  what  the  public 
expects  of  us.  Can  we  not  imderstand 
how  they  look  at  us,  what  these  actions 
mean  to  them?  They  have  a  right  to 
better  from  us.  I  do  not  know  what  peo- 
ple think.  They  are  paying  for  the  whole 
business  and  they  ought  to  get  clean  gov- 
ernment; not  Just  clean  government,  but 
as  one  of  our  Chief  Justices  said,  "It  is 
not  only  that  Justice  must  be  done,  but 
it  must  be  seen  to  be  d<me.  The  law  must 
be  seen  to  be  obeyed,  not  Just  obeyed." 

"nils  is  what  I  think  is  hnportant 
about  this  vote.  I  think  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  has  put  his 
finger  on  it.  It  is  symbolic. 

Are  we  going  to  go  along  with  what 
has  been?  Some  of  my  distingiilshed  col- 
leagues in  the  weU  have  said  that  It  has 
been  good  enough  the  way  it  is.  It  has 
not  been  good  enough  the  way  it  is.  It 
has  not  been  anjrwhere  near  good  enough 
and  everybody  knows  it. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  government  the 
people  want  or  deserve. 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  want  to  reply  directly  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 
No.  1, 1  want  to  read  as^dn  for  the  gen- 
tlewoman's benefit  from  the  law: 

BeportB  and  statemento  required  to  be  filed 
under  this  subchapter  by  a  candidate  for  tbe 
Office  of  Representative  sbaU  be  received  by 
tbe  CleA  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  m 
custodian  for  the  Commission. 

Now,  that  Is  Just  as  plain  as  it  can  be. 

llie  other  thing  I  want  to  say,  it  is  not 
showing  any  disrespect  when  the  Con- 
gress exercises  authority  to  veto  the 
regulations  of  a  Commissicm  which  was 
not  elected  by  anybody. 

The  third  thing,  I  want  to  make  a 
very  succhust  observation  about  a  state- 
ment which  I  think  the  gentlewoman 
should  never  have  made,  if  I  may  say  so, 
that  we  are  despised  by  our  constituents 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  gentle- 
woman's district,  but  for  the  last  five 
elections  I  have  received  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  votes  f  so  if  I  am  despised, 
it  Is  by  a  rather  small  minority  and  I  will 
take  that  minority,  because  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  in  many  years  of  poli- 
tics that  you  cannot  please  everybody. 

I  think  it  is  wrong,  I  think  it  is  de- 
rogatory to  this  body,  I  think  it  is  even 
against  the  rules  to  say  that  this  body  is 
despised  by  the  people  who  sent  us  here. 
If  they  despised  us,  they  would  send 
somebody  else. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Amdksson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  do  not  8<»nehow 
get  caught  m>  in  the  idea  that  this  Is  a 
symbolic  vote  today  that  involves  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission.  Those  who 
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served  in  the  previous  Congress  would 
know  that  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  this 
Bouse  and  I  fought  for  an  independent 
Commission.  If  I  thought  today  that  ap- 
proval of  this  disapproval  resolution 
meant  that  I  was  destroying  that  Oom- 
mlssion,  I  would  not  be  takli«  the  posi- 
tion that  I  did. 

I  voted  against  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  on  Monday.  I  con- 
demned them  for  the  procedures  they 
had  adopted,  coming  in  here  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  I  said  they  ought  to 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  They 
ought  to  get  a  rule.  They  ought  to 
give  us  time  to  examine  tbe  justification 
presented  by  the  Eleetlon  Commission  for 
its  position.  Every  Member  presumaUy 
now  has  had  that  time. 

I  am  here  today  and  I  will  support  the 
resolution,  because  there  is  a  good  faith 
difference  as  to  what  we  meant  when  we 
passed  the  sections  of  that  law  In  the 
previous  Congress. 

Even  the  American  Law  Division,  and 
I  read  very  cuefnlly  their  report,  said 
that  on  balance— "on  balance  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  point  of  entry 
should  be  the  Commission."  But  they 
went  on  to  cite  the  confiict  ha  hiterpreta- 
tlon  that  could  be  made. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  this  is 
a  situation  that  fairly  cries  out  for  com- 
promise and  that  that  is  what  we  ought 
to  have. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
himself  said,  the  world,  the  Republic,  is 
not  going  to  fall  if  this  resolution  is 
adopted.  I  would  suggest  that  what  is 
going  to  happen  is  what  has  taken  place 
aheady  and  was  later  abandoned:  there 
will  be  a  compromise  on  this  issue. 

Another  factor  hi  bringing  me  to  my 
decision  on  this  resolution  today  was  the 
letter  addressed  under  date  of  Ociobtt 
31  to  the  chairman  of  tiie  Rules  Commit- 
tee by  the  Chairman  of  tlie  Federal  Elec- 
\Saa  Commission,  Mr.  Curtis.  In  that 
letter,  he  confirms  vAat  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee 
told  us  oa  the  floor  on  Monday,  that  he 
did  early  hi  October  meet  with  tbe  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hatb>  todtscass 
the  terms  of  the  ccnnpromlse;  that  the 
commission  staff  then  drafted  and  sub- 
mitted the  language  of  a  compromise 
regulation. 

What  was  that  compromise?  It  was  a 
compromise  that  provided  that  House 
candidates  would  simultaneously  file 
their  reports,  the  originals,  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  and  &  copy  with  the 
Commission  simultaneously— at  tbe 
same  time,  on  the  same  day.  In  ttiat  way, 
both  provlaicms  of  the  law  would  be  eom- 
pUed  with.  Members  would  be  sung  re- 
ports with  the  Commission,  as  Is  required 
by  the  law,  and  reports  would  be  received 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for  custody,  as 
requhred  under  the  law. 

Ihen.  what  happened?  Tbe  ebronology 
of  events  was  siinidy  this:  Tbe  stair  of 
the  House  Administration  Oommlttee 
suggested  some  amendments.  One  of 
those  amendments  waa  an  aaaandaient 
that  would  have  provided  duBUcate  lUkw 
tot  Members  of  the  Senate  as  weD.  WeB. 


what  is  wrong  with  that?  There  certainly 
ought  to  be  some  consistency,  it  seems  to 
me,  between  the  method  we  employ  with 
respect  to  flUng  by  House  candidates  and 
filing  by  Senate  candidates. 

Then,  the  letter  also  makes  reference 
to  some  technical  changes  that  were 
made  by  the  committee  staff.  Well,  the 
next  thing  to  happen  was  that  the  Com- 
mission met  on  this  matter  on  the  9th 
of  October,  and  when  they  learned  of 
the  suggested  changes  they  said,  and  I 
quote: 

Considering  the  further  burden  which 
duplicate  filing  would  impoee  upon  candi- 
dates. It  decided  not  to  pursue  the  matter 
further  but  to  rest  the  commlBalon's  case 
with  the  original  proposed  regulation  as  sub- 
mitted on  August  1. 

In  otb&c  words,  they  turned  around 
180  degrees  from  their  position  and  said : 

We  are  not  willing  to  compromise.  We  are 
going  to  go  back  just  wberv  we  were  on  tbe 
1st  of  Axigust. 

What  did  we  do  when  we  passed  this 
law?  First,  we  gave  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  the  right  to  issue  regula- 
tions, but  we  also  said  that  those  regula- 
tions would  lie  before  the  Congress  for 
30  days,  and  Congress  had  the  power  to 
disapprove  those  regulattons. 

■ni©  SE^AKER.  Tbe  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohk).  Mr.  Bp^ker.  I  yirid 
2  additl(HiaI  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  nitnols  (Mr.  Amsrsok)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Under 
those  circumstances.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  to  devel<w  and  we  have  to  create 
a  climate  of  cooperation  between  the 
Commission  and  the  pongress  so  that  we 
can  get  the  job  done.  No  one  wants  an 
Independent  Election  Oommission  any 
more  than  I,  but  I  stanply  do  not  like 
this  "gunflf^t  at  the  0£L  corral"  men- 
tality, wb^  we  are  go&ig  to  have  a 
shootout  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Ck>mmls8ion  every  time  they  issue  a  regu- 
lation. I  think  there  ought  to  be  compro- 
mise where  there  are  honest  differences 
of  opinion.  I  think  tbey  ought  to  go  to 
the  committee  If  it  appears  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  disanvroval  resolution  and 
say,  "Let  us  try  to  make  the  changes  that 
will  enable  us  to  compmnlse  our  differ- 
ences." 

If  we  cannot,  then  the  c;(Mnmission 
imder  the  law  certainly  has  the  right  to 
go  ahead  and  issue  a  regulation  anyway, 
and  Ctmgress  has  the  rl^it — indeed,  the 
responslbllltar— to  earry  out  its  duty  un- 
der the  statute  to  exercise  its  disapproval 
authority.  So,  what  we  are  dotaig  today, 
I  think,  is  simply  encouzttglng  the  Oom- 
mission, encouraging  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  to  adopt  a  modus 
operandi,  a  metliod  of  writing  reguMlana 
that  is  ff^ng  to  be  good  tat  the  country; 
that  is  going  to  enaUe  them  to  carry  out 
their  responsibOitlee  without  havliw  this 
kind  of  confrontation  and  conflict  on 
every  regulation  that  they  may  lasue. 

Mr.  MAZZCHJ.  Mr.  %)eakcr.  wffl  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  AMDEBBON  <rf  Dltooki  I  yMd  to 

Mr.  MAWtOTJ  Mr.  liirtDi,  I  adked 

the  genOeman  to  yMd  so  fhat  I  may  put 


this  question:  Would  not  this  restdution 
encourage  our  views  upon  the  FEC.  but 
at  the  end  of  a  stick  or  bludgeon?  Are 
we  not  really  coercing  this  kind  of  com- 
promise? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  BUnois.  No.  not  at 
all,  because,  as  I  tried  to  make  clear, 
when  we  write  a  statute  as  we  did  in  this 
case  which  says  that  when  they  have  Is- 
sued a  regulation  It  shall  lie  before  Con- 
gress for  30  days,  and  we  have  the  right 
during  that  time  to  disapprove  the  regu- 
lation, I  think  we  have  created  a  situa- 
tion where  we,  that  is.  the  Commission 
and  the  (ingress,  ought  to  work 
together. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Having  been  one  ' 
who  voted  against  the  resolotlon  when 
it  was  oi^  the  Suspension  Calendar,  and 
primarily  because  it  was  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar,  I  rise  and  ask  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  minois  (Mr.  Ahsibsox)  and  say  I 
intend  to  support  the  resolution  today. 

Mi-.  HATS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutea. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  have  not  spoken  on  this, 
except  in  colloquy  with  some  other  peo- 
ple, but  I  take  this  time  to  lay  to  rest 
one  canard  which  ba,8  been  floating 
around  town,  and  that  is  that  if  these 
things  are  filed  with  the  Clerk,  that  the 
Commission  cannot  get  them  for  10  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  letter  here, 
dated  October  22,  1975,  from  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, vrtdch  I  would  like  to  read.  It  is 
not  very  long. 

Deae  it*.  CuAOLMjoi:  It  has  been  alleged 
that  tbe  federal  Election  Commission  baa 
been  delayed  in  carrying  out  their  auditing 
and  otber  reqwnslblUtlea . . . 

I  ask  the  Members  to  remember  that 
we  have  filed  with  the  Clerk  all  the  while, 
and  the  Commission  wanted  to  see — 
.  .  .  because  tbe  Clerk  has  been  late  In  sup- 
plying copies  of  reports  of  candidates  for  tbe 
House  and  political  committees  supporting 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  delay  on  tbe  part  ot 
the  Clerk  Is  not  possible.  When  tbe  Clerk 
receives  election  reports  tbey  are  photo- 
graphed ttuU  aame  day  and  aent  to  Baltimore 
for  proccaahig  by  Kodak.  Pursuant  to  tbe 
Clerk's  axithorlaation,  tbe  next  morning 
microfilmed  copiea  are  almnltaneonaty  dettr- 
ered  by  Kodak  to  both  the  Clerk  of  the  Bouse 
and  the  Federal  Election  OnmmtMfcm.  lach 
time  an  Index  covering  all  the  microfilmed 
reports  is  prepared  for  the  Clerk,  one  la  also 
prepared  for  the  Fedoml  Election  C<nnmli- 
Blon  and  it  is  either  delivered  to  or  picked  up 
by  the  Commission  on  tbe  same  day.  Under 
existing  procedures,  tbe  microfilm  reports 
are  axrallabto  to  both  the  Commission  and  tbe 
House  at  approximately  tha  same  time. 

Since  January  1,  1975,  when  the  lt74  elee- 
tlon law  Amendments  went  Into  force,  the 
Clerk  has  met  or  Bsceeded  an  statutcvy  re- 
qulrementa  for  making  alaetlon  worts  ra- 
oelved  by  him  avaUaMa  |sr  paUlo  In^Metlon 
and  oopylBg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woujd  IDce  to  just  say 
one  thing  further.  Tha  Mew  Tork  Times 
paints  mm  as  some  klM  of  a  bugaboo 
enemy  of  tbe  CommlssiBO- That  is  not  ao. 
I  have  Instnieted  the  CkA  to  deliver  this 
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within  24  boon,  and  we  have  d<me  eveiy- 
ttalng  w»  know  how. 

I  want  the  ifMBben  to  know  that  the 
Onnwnlttw  on  Boom  AdminlMcmtlao.  of 
which  I  am  ohalrman.  held  heartnsa  flnt 
and  we  eonnrmed  the  rnamben  of  the 
Onminlerton  flnt  Hie  mtaute  they  came 
up  with  a  faudvet.  we  haki  hearlneB  on  it 
itnTntttlateiy,  and  we  approred  a  budget 
for  them  wbkii  the  Committee  <mi  Ap- 
iwoprlatlons  later  cut,  and  we  again  did 
It  before  the  Senate  did  It  because  the 
Soiato  has  not  done  It  yet. 

Mr.  Qpeaker,  I  take  a  tot  of  flack  about 
tt>to,bnt  Z  And  that  the  New  Yoik  Ttanee 
repMiera  are  not  about  to  let  facte  ob- 
acure  a  yod  etoiy. 

The  SPBAKXR.  Uhder  the  rule,  the 
piwvloue  question  Is  ordered  on  the  reso- 
lutkn. 

The  queetkm  Is  on  the  resolution. 
The  r.witloa  was  taken. 

*v.*?;  ?^"  **  0*»*o-  **»■•  Speaker,  on 
that  I  deaaad  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  y«aa  and  nays  were  ordeied. 

Hie  i«l»  was  taken  by  eleetronk  de- 

•Mwered  "present"  1,  not  voting  27.  as 
zouows; 

[BoU  Kb.  SM] 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
patog:  ^ 

IKr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Beea. 
Mr.  Paaaman  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Conyers. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fary. 
Mr.  McCocmaek  with  Mr.  Oertfand. 
Mr.  Jooaa  U  OklahoBw  with  Mr.  Derrtok 
Mr.  BvlBB  of  Tennaawe  with  Ux.  Praaer. 
Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Del  CUwson. 
Mr.  Sdant  with  Mr.  Oude. 
Ur.  Stak  with  Mr.  Wlgglna. 


Mr.  Nedsl  with  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Obarlea  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  MUfonL  ^** 

Mrs.  CoUlns  of  IlUnols  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Messra.  AaeMoa.  Ocwd.  Downkt  of  New 
York,  and  MncBiu,  of  Maryland 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "ni^  - 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  ^^ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memben 
may  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  on  the  resolution  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOAN  OP  im  MAGNA   CARTA  TO 

^^TOttTED    STATES    FOR    THE 

BICENTENNIAL  CELEBRATKW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 

of  the  mliKBity  leado-  and  myself,  I  oflfer 

a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res 

458)  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 

immediate  ccmslderatkm. 

The  Cleric  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  OON.  Res.  458 
Whereas.  Tbe  historic  document  known  as 
the  Magna  Carta  of  lais  AJD.  represents  an 
Msentlal  llak  In  the  long  chain  of  constitu- 
tional loatniments;  and 
^n>»n»M,  American  colonistB  brought  with 
them  from  England  the  traditions  of  free 
gOTemmsnt  and  the  principle  that  aU  per- 
sona stand  as  eqtuls  before  the  law,  con- 
cepts  which  had  been  entbodled  in  the  Magna 
Carta,  ami  they  regarded  them  as  their  Wrth- 
rlght  and  ineorporatod  them  tn  their  colonial 
charters  and  oonsUtHttooa;  and 
*J'^!T^  ^  drafting  the  OoosUtutlon  and 
*^  «?»  "^  Wshta  of  the  United  States,  our 
^SS{?^'!I?'*"J!°^***  to  guarantee  to  the 
PJ^le  ta  these  United  States  the  freedom 
S.^.,?""*'  *^  independent  Judiciary,  the 
right  to  a  VMedy  trial,  and  the  concept  of 

?^  P^S"  **  ^^'  ^^*<*  principles  were 
olMurly  derived  ftrmn  the  Magn«  Carta;  and 
Wheraas.  In  rMwgnltton  of  the  Bloenten- 
'-*  o^bratloQs  of  the  United  States  of 
-*?a,  the  Bouaa  of  Lords  and  the  Btouae  <rf 
ons  <rf  the  PariUment  of  the  United 
i>m  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
Ihave  unantmonaly  adopted  m^tiffni  le- 
*'iUy  praying  that  Her  Majeety,  The 
direct  that  an  (»lginal  copy  of  the 
Carta  be  loaned  to  the  pecqde  of  the 
I  Statsa.  to  be  held  by  their  repiesenta- 
the  Ctmgress  of  the  United  States,  for  a 
^  of  one  year;   and 

reas.  This  loan  has  been  authorlaed 

■  Majesty,  The  Queen,  in  order  that  this 

-  document  may  be  diaplayad  In  the 

enclosed  In  a  showcase  donated  by 

United    Klngdc«n    for    that    puipoee; 

aerafoie,  be  It 

BesolMd  by  the  House  of  Kepreaentatives 
^^  ««^  ooncurrtiv).  That  the  Congress 
<rf  the  United  States  reoognlzea  that  itlsnat- 
ural  that  nan  should  value  the  original  doc- 
uments which  guarantee  their  rights,  and 
thus  l^^et^rapreMSB  Its  sincere  gratitude 
to  Her  Majesty,  -me  Queen,  the  Parliament 
Md  tba  peoide  of  the  United  EUngdora  for 
their  loan  to  this  Nation  of  the  itoi^  Carte, 
a  document  of  historic  and  symbtme  algnlfi- 
^hce  to  me  peoples  of  both  our  Nations,  and 
believes  that  Its  temporary  residence  here  in 


tlT^ 

P««] 
by) 
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the  country  of  its  phUoaophlcal  descend- 
ants, the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  will  con- 
tribute an  Important  historical  perspective 
to  the  Bicentennial  celebration;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  showcase  donated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  United  Kingdom  to 
be  used  to  display  the  Magna  Carta  may  be 
placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  United  Stetes 
Capitol,  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements therefor,  Including  the  pajrment 
of  all  necessary  expenses  Incxirred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  installation,  maintenance,  and 
protection  thereof;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Stete  Is  re- 
quested to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY  COM- 
MISSION IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF 
1975 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the.  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  ttie  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6844)  to 
amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agi'eed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrrSE    OF    TRX    WHOLK 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  6844,  with 
Mr.  Berglano  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Cwnmit- 
tee  rose  on  Friday,  September  26,  1975, 
it  had  been  agreed  that  section  13,  end- 
ing on  page  22,  line  12,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

There  was  pending  the  amendment  of- 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  to  strilce  sec- 
tion 13.  Without  objection,  the  Clerk 
will  again  report  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFEBED  BT    MR.    BROYHILL 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brothill  :  Page 
21  strike  line  23  through  line  13  on  page  22. 
Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,- 1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Brot- 
hill) may  have  an  additional  5  minutes 
in  which  to  further  explain  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebra^a? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  sure 


the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoLLisTBR)  intends  there  should  be 
an  opportunity  for  both  sides  to  sum- 
marize under  this  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  CSiairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  no;  responding 
to  the  gentleman,  it  wm  my  intention 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
have  5  minutes,  and  I  would  not  .object 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  having 
some  time  too. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  No;  the  genUe- 
man  would  not,  but  some  other  Member 
might,  so  I  would  have  to  Insist  the 
unanimous  consent  request  be  withdrawn 
and  one  be  offered  to  cover  both  sides. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  minority  and  the 
majority  may  have  5  minutes  each  in 
which  to  restate  the  arguments  stated 
at  the  time  the  committee  rose  5  weeks 
ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl«nan  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  ECXHARDT.  Mr.  C!halnnan,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire, 
is  there  a  limitation  on  time  at  present? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  Is  no  limita- 
tion on  time. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then  any  Member 
would  have  the  right  to  have  5  minutes 
in  which  to  speak? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlranan  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Brothill)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chahman,  my 
amendment  would  strike  section  13  of 
the  bill. 

First  let  me  explain  v/hat  the  present 
law  provides.  When  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  was  enacted  in  the  91st 
Congress  we  decided  at  that  time,  tiiat 
we  would  transfer  jurisdiction  over  other 
safety  laws  that  the  Congress  had  passed 
in  recent  years,  and  it  would  give  that 
jurisdiction  to  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission.  In  other  words,  we 
did  not  repeal  those  laws  and  pass  one 
law  to  regulate  potential  hsusards  of  con- 
sumer products.  We  said  that  if  a  poten- 
tial hazard  could  be  regulated  imder 
those  old  acts,  then  they  had  to  use  the 
authorities  in  those  old  acts  to  regulate 
that  potential  hazard. 

We  thought  that  was  a  fair  way  to  go 
about  it  since  the  industries  that  were 
being  regulated  imder  those  acts  were 
stccustomed  to  those.  For  example,  those 
Industries  that  would  be  regiilated  under 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  were  already 
familiar  with  its  provisions  and  with  its 
regulations  and  the  court  decisions  that 
had  been  handed  down  under  that  act. 

Mr.  Chairman^  the  language  in  the 
committee  bill  would  reverse  all  of  this. 
It  would  say  that  the  Consumer  Prod- 


ucts Safety  Commission  could  pick  and 
choose  the  act  under  which  it  wants  to 
regulate  a  potential  hazard.  My  amend- 
ment would  strike  the  language  in  sec- 
tion 13  and  retain  the  law  as  it  is  pres- 
ently written. 

Now,  we  just  do  not  know  what  effect 
the  committee  language  would  have. 
There  has  been  really  relatively  little 
discussion  and  debate  on  this  in  the  hear- 
ings. Really,  there  is  not  a  lot  of  Infor- 
mation available  to  us  as  to  the  effect 
this  would  have  on  the  regulated  indus- 
tries. 

I  think  that  Members  realize  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  regulations  that  have  been 
written  under  each  one  of  these  acts 
that  are  administered  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  Also,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  court  decisions 
that  have  been  handed  down.  So  how 
would  the  businesses  and  the  industries 
that  are  regulated  be  aware  of  what  re- 
quirements are  going  to  be  made  of  them 
if  the  Commission  should  pick  and 
choose  the  authorities  under  which  to 
regulate  potential  hazards? 

So  what  I  am  £isking  is  that  we  strike 
this  language.  If  it  is  best  to  regulate  po- 
tential hazards  of  consumer  products 
under  one  law,  then  let  the  Congress 
make  that  decision  and  not  some  agency 
downtown  make  that  decision  for  us. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  CHiairman, 
were  not  the  transfered  acts,  the  hazard- 
ous substances  and  others,  drawn  with 
rather  a  narrow  purpose  in  mind  at  the 
time  of  their  passage?  Will  not  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Commission  to  pick  and  choose 
from  among  those  transferred  acts,  those 
acts  which  were  specifically  designed  for 
speciQc  situations  now  broadly  applied 
in  the  terms  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act,  give  quite  a  different  weight 
and  action  as  far  as  those  transferred 
acts  are  concerned? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  was  pointing  out,  for  instance, 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  has  been  on 
the  books  for  some  time.  People  know 
what  to  expect  under  that  act.  It  seems 
to  be  working  well ;  but  now  the  regulated 
Industries  may  have  to  be  regulated  un- 
der another  act  or  possibly  under  both 
acts.  They  do  not  know  what  the  regula- 
tions are.  The  Commission  could  come 
after  them  and  we  do  not  know  which 
act  they  would  use. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  would  not  this  amount 
to  a  very  substantial  delegation  by  the 
Congress  of  its  legislative  powers  to  an 
agency?       

Mr.  BROYHILL.  That  Is  absolutely 
correct,  because  it  would  be  the  agency 
that  would  make  that  decision,  not  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  CThairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yiield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have 
a  specific  law  to  cover  those  hazards. 
They  are  well  drawn. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FREY.  But  this  would  put  some- 
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one  Intwwting  to  cany  out  the  law  in  an 
impoMlblB  podtton.  If  one  Commlaeloii. 
far  teetance.  aald  go  abead  and  do  tbls 
and  CbeM  wnpanlee  bare  apcnt  money 
and  done  tt  and  the  other  Commiarion 
says  do  not  do  It.  they  are  put  In  an  Im- 
possltde  litaatlon. 

Mr.  VAK  D8ERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  agatawt  ttie  Broyhill  amendment. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  woidd  urge  as  many 
Members  ae  possIUe  to  stay  on  the  floor 
as  long  a»poeBfbie  when  we  are  dlscusi- 
mg  tfali  amendment.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  bogged  down  In  quorum  calls,  but  yet 
'^  ^J^^y?  «<i^*lii  we  wHl  have  to  have 
a  reearded  v<ote  on  this  amentbnent. 

An  that  eectkm  IS  in  this  biU  does  Is 
to  iTroTlde  the  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion wlOi  a  greater  flezIbOlty  in  dealing 
with  the  Tarioui  laws  that  c(«ne  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Oommisskm  and 
not.  as  tbe  gentleman  from  norlda  sug- 
gested. haTtag  to  do  with  the  Mtodk- 
tions  of  several  dUFerent  eommlsslans. 

It  just  hamens  that  this  section  pro- 
vides some  safegnaxtb  for  toduBtry.  as 
weU  as  for  the  consumer,  and  K  should, 
therefore,  remain  in  the  blU. 

Now.  the  oi>ponents  of  the  provision 
argue  that  businesses  will  not  know 
which  act  they  ai«  going  to  be  regulated 
mder.  Nothing  couU  be  further  ft-om 

Uie  trutlL  As  we  potated  out  In  the  earlier 
debate  on  tfab  bm,  before  Issuing  safety 
standards  under  any  of  the  acts,  the 
consumer  Product  Safety  Ccanmlsslon 
must  give  public  notice  and  opportunity 
for  ramment.  TbiB  In  Itself  surely  tells 
any  indlBtry  which  of  the  laws  they  are 
going  tobe  regulated  under. 
..I^^'E^  Commission  decides  to 
£Wjf^-f  business  under  the  Consumer 
^^;oduct8af ety  Act.  then  those  businesses 
win  be  given  more  procedural  safeguards 
thMi  they  an  offered  under  the  Plam- 

S?£giSSt    "^  ^"^   ^«^«°° 

th^enSSS^d.*^-  ^^^"'  ^ 
Mr.  VAN  DKERUN.  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  NorUi  Carolina 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  How  can  there  be 

any  assurance  as  to  which  act  wfll  be 

used  for  mmple.  In  assessing  any  civfl 

if  It  WMdd  beneceasary  to  go  into  court 

to  Mek  Injunction?  There  are  aU  of  toSe 
various  queatioDs  which  ImmedlSJ 
come  to  mind  because  the  ConamSK 
coidd  very  conceivably  Jump  backlmd 
forth  from  one  act  to  another  in  taking 
Uie  authoritlea  that  It  wanted.  ^^ 
tu}f'  ^^  _5EERLIN.  I  do  not  think 
fcrth  »i°«»nely  Jump  back  and 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  What  is  in  the  law 
here  to  prevent  them  from  doing  that? 

Mr.  VAN  ZXERUN.  I  would  anwl 
with  the  gentleman,  aid  ii^u^ 
feels  as  I  do.  that  ultimately  the  wti^ 
spectrum  of  these  laws  should  bebrouSt 
under  one  tait  "u«u» 

Mr.  BROraiLL.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  AU  I  am  asking  is.  let  us  let 
the  COngreas  do  that  and  not  the  agency 
»  *?  y^  DEERLIN.  Today,  we  must 
try  todo  the  best  Job  we  euiin  ext^- 
ing  theltfeof  the  Commission  wUh  the 
new  flezlblltty  section  13  provides.  Fur- 
ther, in  addition  to  the  safeguards  pro- 
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vlded  on  the  face  of  thhigs  here,  business 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  imder  the 
law  to  establish  its  own  standard,  to  de- 
vise its  own  safety  standard  and  to  give 
the  Commission  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  that,  so  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  imposing  any  undue  burden  upon 
them. 

Purthetmore,  they  are  provided  with 
the  opportunity  for  an  wal  hearli^  if 
there  is  any  argument.  We  have  provided 
in  earUer  debate  on  tlila  biU  examples 
both  In  the  blcyde  Industry  and  In  the 
fireworks  Industry,  the  manner  In  which 
the  Commlsslcm  has  been  frustrated  thus 
nr  In  trying  to  move  without  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  law  which  Is  most  ap- 
pucable,  most  appn^Jriate  to  the  problem 
at  hand. 

I  can  only  implore  the  Members  to 
keep  this  section  In  tbe  blU  to  give  the 
Commission  the  opportunity  to  do  the 
Job  which  Congress  gave  it  do  to. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
to  speak  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  abUity  and  integrity  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  but  In 
this  particular  instance  I  think  he  has 
been  led  into  error  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  notice  of  what  actions  and 
what  standards  are  appBcable  to  a  par- 
ticular activity. 

I«t  us  assmne,  for  Instance,  that  the 
question  Involved  a  question  respecting 
the  danger  involved  In  making  mat- 
tresses of  some  flammable  materiaL  If 
the  Commission  decides  to  put  Into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Product  Safety 
Act.  under  the  terms  of  the  section  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  CaroUna 
would  strike,  the  Commission  may  take 
acUon  under  this  act  to  regulate  such 
risk  of  Injury  only  if  the  Commission, 
by  orcte  published  In  the  Pederal  Regis- 
ter, finds  that  It  is  in  tbe  public  Interest 
to  regulate  such  risk  of  hijury  under  this 
act. 

Therefore.  It  must  puUlsh  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  its  Intent  to  regulate  the 
flammablUty  of  mattresses  under  this 
actrather  than  under  the  Hammable 
Paries  Act  If  H  does  pubUsh  such  order 
and  does  thweby  make  the  election  to 
^^^  S*  Product  Safety  Act  instead 
of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  then  It 
may  not  use  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
Therefore.  It  must  clearly  give  advance 
notice  Of  what  it  Intends  to  do. 

But,  in  addition  to  that,  it  must 
furthermore,  in  order  to  make  an  order 
applicable  under  the  Products  Safety 
Act.  in  accordance  with  this  section  and 
section  9.  promulgate  consumer  prod- 
ucts safety  standards  by  rule. 

It  then  seta  out  the  manner  in  which 
the  rule  is  promulgated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  this  proposition:  that  the 
method  of  making  that  rule  is  one  of  the 
most  cauUously  guarded  processes  wKh 
mpect  to  due  process  in  any  adminis- 
trative law. 

Mr.  mtOYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Candina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  * 

I  do  not  think  that  the  gentieraan 
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said  anything  that  I  disagree  with  faot 
there  is  always  the  uncertabity  of  w£kt 
Is  the  commission  going  to  do,  which  set 
Is  It  going  to  use. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  commission  uses  one  act  In  order  to 
write  the  regulation.  Then  which  act 
would  apply  In  the  authority  to  go  ta 
and  to  investigate  or  to  require  reuortso 
We  do  not  know  which  act. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes.  we  would  know 
^Mr.  BROYHILL.  There  is  an  ambiguity 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  One  would  have  to 
know,  under  the  provisions  of  section  13 
of  the  act  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  raOYHILL.  There  is  an  ambiguity 
there,  which  has  been  expressed  to  me 
by  competent  legal  counsel,  that  the 
commission  would  stlU  have  legal  au- 
thority to  use  either  act  with  respect 
t»  Investigation,  reporting,  injunctive  re- 
lief and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  us  attempt  to 

^l^fif.^51*^*  ambiguity,  if  there  be  one 
at  this  time. 

ISr.  BROYHILL.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
do  It  except  by  legislation. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  it  is  perfecUy 
clear  here  In  this  act  that  in  order  for 
the  commissioner  to  take  action  under 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  he 
may  do  so  only  if  the  commission,  by 
order  puMlshed  in  the  Federal  Register 
advises  ttat  it  Is  in  the  pubUc  Interest 
to  regulate  such  risk  of  injury  under  this 

Act. 

As  I  understand  that,  that  is  an  abso- 
lute prerequisite  to  action  under  the 
Product  Safety  Act. 

^i'f*^,'?  ?*  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee if  he  does  not  understand  it  the 
same  way. 

*^'  X^PEERLIN.  Of  course 

««IP;  ^^S^^^^P^-  "^^  «^ond  proposi- 

SfSJl,**^/  ^^®"  ^«  ^^  °»a<le  such  a 
detemlnatlon,  and  he  has  issued  such 

S?.°iSr5  ^1**®  ^^  thereby  designated 
Sfii?^"^L5*'**y  ^*  *«  the  act  under 
^l^he  wffl  proceed.  If  i  understand 
correctly,  he  may  not  proceed  under 
another  act,  so  long  as  that  order  is  in 
effect. 

Mr.  V.^  DEERLIN.  That  is  the 
understanding  of  the  committee,  yes. 

Tbe  CTAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McCollister,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt  was 
auowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Kfr.  Mc(X)LLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Mc(X>LLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  know  the  answer  to  the  question 
I  am  about  to  ask  the  genU«nan,  but 
does  not  the  gentleman  frwn  Texas  (Mr. 
EcKHARBT)  beUeve  that  whatever  the 
measure  of  these  ambiguities  and  imcer- 
taJntles,  is  not  the  pdace  to  resolve  these 
in  the  Congress,  in  the  committee,  by 
resolving  these  things  carefully,  with  the 
legislative  history  to  stand  the  test  of 
time,  to  ten  the  Clerk  subsequently  what 
we  meant?  Woiild  not  that  be  a  much 
better  procedure? 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  me  answer  my 
colleague  frwn  Nebraska  by  saying  this: 
I  do  not  find  any  ambiguity  in  that  re- 
spect to  this  proposition.  But  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  is  getting  at  is, 
would  it  not  be  better  in  advance  for 
Congress  to  rigidly  choose  which  act  gov- 
erned the  type  of  activity,  rather  than 
to  leave  that  question  of  determination 
to  the  commission,  even  after  a  published 
order?  If  that  is  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, I  think  I  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  It  is  not  quite, 
but  I  would  be  interested  in  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  to  say. 

Mr.  ECJKHARDT.  I  would  say,  in  the 
long  run,  it  would  be  better  for  the  Con- 
gress to  resolve  it.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened is  this:  Those  regulated  by  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  and  other  spe- 
cific acts  have  become  used  to  operating 
under  those  procedures  and  under  those 
orders.  So  they  have  urged  us  not  to 
abolish  those  acts  immediately.  I  think 
we  will  all  recognize  ultimately  the  en- 
tire field  of  safety  should  be  absorbed  in 
this  act  so  that  a  single  standard  applies. 

Now,  what  we  are  doing  in  an  interim 
period  is  permitting  the  use  either  of  the 
old  acts  or  of  this  act,  but  we  require 
the  Administrator  by  order  to  make  a 
choice  as  between  the  acts  and  give  notice 
of  which  act  is  applicable.  I  consider  this 
to  be  a  very  reasonable  procedure  and 
one  that  is,  I  feel,  most  conducive  to 
permitting  manufacturers  regiilated  by 
these  acts  to  receive  the  fairest  treat- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 
HriL). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count. 

Thirty-eight  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quonmi.  The  caU  wiU  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  caU  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  foUowing  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  629] 


Andrews,  N.C. 

OUlmo 

Passman 

AsUey 

Oibbons 

Patman,  Tex. 

Barrett 

Hanley 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Bingham 

Haraha 

Pike 

B0({g8 

Hubert 

Reuss 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ichord 

Rhodes 

Burton,  John 

Jones,  OUa. 

Runnels 

Clawson,  Del 

Kastenmeier 

Scheuer 

Clay 

Ketchum 

Shuster 

Cleveland 

Kindness 

Sisk 

Collins,  111. 

lAFalce 

Solarz 

Conyers 

Lent 

Stanton, 

Dlggs 

Mcl>ade 

James  V. 

Drlnan 

Mathis 

Steed 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mikv» 

Teague 

duPont 

MUford 

Vanik 

Early 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Whltten 

Erlenbom 

Uvirphy,  N.Y. 

Wiggins 

Each 

Myers,  Ind. 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Winn 

Pary 

Nichols 

Yatron 

Praser 

O'NeUl 

Young,  Alaska 

Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 
6844,  and  finding  itself  without  a  quo- 
rum, he  had  directed  the  Memliers  to 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon  368  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  smd  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

PARI.IAMItNTABY   INQTTIST 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry to  ascertain  our  parliamentary 
position  at  the  present  time.  Do  I 
imderstand  correctly  that  there  is  pend- 
ing the  demand  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  a  recorded  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Broyhux)? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  And  we  have  not 
had  a  showhig  of  support  for  the 
recorded  vote  as  of  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

KECORDEO  VOTX 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Committee  is  the  demand 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  for  a  recorded  vote.    • 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  204,  noes  205, 
not  voting  25,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  630] 
AYES— a04 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McFall) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Berclahd, 
Chairman   of   the   Committee   of   the 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BeU 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
BroomAeld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgeuer 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
DaxUel,  R.  W. 
DanlelBon 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 


Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Each 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Ind. 
Findley 
Fish 
Flowers 
Flynt 
fV>rsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Oibbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Ooldwater 
Ooodling 
Oradlaon 
Orassley 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hammei** 
Schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hlghtower 
HillU 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Howe 
Hughea 


Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kasten 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCoimack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Mahon 


Martin 

MathU 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

MUU 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calir. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 


Myers,  Pa. 

Neal 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Patten,  VJ. 

PeUis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Quie 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roee 

Roush 

Rousselot 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 

Aspln  t 

AuOoin 
BadUlo 
BalduB 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.l. 
BedpU 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 

Chlsholm 
Conte 
Corman 
CorneU 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
IManey 
DeUums 
Dent 
Diggs 
DlngeU 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Pascell 
Fenwlck 
Fisher 
Flthian 
Flood 


Runnels 

Ruppe 

SanUnl 

Sarmsln 

Sattarfitid 

SchnMbell 

ScbulBfl 

SebeliuB 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkea 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Arte. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 

NOES— 205 

Plorto 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Oude 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hajrs,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

LevitM 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McFall 

McHugh 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

MotU 


Btuckey 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C.  • 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tnuder 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 


Murphy,  ni. 

Natcber 

NU 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottlnger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pike 
Prtce 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roybal 
Ruaso 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberllng 
Sharp 
Simon 
Smith,  Iowa 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson 
Tsongas 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vlgorlto 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wbalen 
WUson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 
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Clawson,  Del 

CTay 

Cleveland 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Conyers 

duFont 


Evins,  Tenn. 

Pary 

Fraser 

H«b«rt 

Horton 

Jones.  Okla. 


Ketchum 
Lent 
MUford 
MOorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzl 


WUaon,  C.  H. 
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P)Mam«a  Teague 

Siak  Vknik 

Solan  Wiggliis 

Messrs.  DENT  and  LBOOETT 
Changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  HAOEDORN  and  CRAFFELL 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recmded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendment!  to  section  13?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  win  remL 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  (dlows : 
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Sec.  14.  (ft)  Section  18(b)  of  the  Federal 
Haswdoua  Sulwtances  Act  U  amended  to  read 
asfoUowB: 

"(toXlXA)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
grapb«  (2)  and  (3),  If  a  hazardous  subetance 
or  Ita  packaglag  is  subject  to  a  cautionary 
labeling  raqnlnment  under  section  2(p)  or 
3(b)  designed  to  protect  against  a  risk  of 
niness  or  injury  asaocUted  wltb  the  sub- 
stance, no  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  may  aatobllsh  or  continue  In  effect  a 
cautionary  Ubellng  requirement  applicable 
to  such  substance  or  p^^'raglng  and  designed 
to  protect  agktnst  the  same  risk  of  Ulneas  or 
Injury  unless  such  cautionary  labeling  re- 
qulrenwnt  Is  Identical  to  the  labtilng  re- 
quirement under  section  2(p)   or  3(b). 

"(B)  Kieept  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
W»n<l  (3).  If  under  regulations  of  Um 
Secretary  promulgated  under  or  for  the  en- 
forcement of  section  2(q)  a  requirement  Is 
established  to  protect  against  a  risk  of  ninees 
or  Injury  associated  wltli  a  hazardous  sab- 
stance,  no  State  or  poUtleal  subdlvlskm  of 
a  State  may  estebllsh  or  eontlnue  In  effect  a 
requirement  applicable  to  such  substance  and 
designed  to  protect  against  the  same  risk  of 
Ulneas  or  injury  imleas  such  requirement  is 
Identical  to  the  requirement  established  un- 
der such  regiUatlons. 

"(2)  Tbm  Federal  Oovemment  and  the 
government  of  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State  may  estaUiah  and  oontlnae 
In  effect  a  requirement  am>llcable  to  a  haz- 
ardous substance  for  Its  own  use  (or  to  the 
packaging  o<  such  a  substance)  ti^Uch  re- 
quirement Is  designed  to  protect  against  a 
T\Bk.  of  mness  or  Injury  associated  with  such 
substance  and  which  te  not  Identical  to  a 
requirement  described  In  paragraph  (1)  ap- 
plicable to  such  substance  (or  packaghur) 
and  designed  to  protect  against  the  «rae 
risk  of  lllaasB  or  Injury  if  the  Federal,  State, 
or  pcdltleal  subdivision  requirement  provides 
a  higher  degree  of  protection  from  such  risk 
of  Ulneas  or  Injury  than  the  requirement  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (l) . 

"(8)  (A)  TTpwi  application  of  a  State  or 
poUtical  subdivision  of  a  Stete,  the  Com- 
mission may.  by  regulation  promulgated  in 
accMxIance  with  subparagn^jh  (B).  exempt 
from  paragn4>h  (1),  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  In  such  regulation  a 
requirement  of  such  Stete  or  political  stib- 
division  designed  to  protect  against  a  risk 
of  illness  or  Injury  associated  with  a  hazard- 
ous substance  If — 

"(1)  compUacce  with  the  requirement 
would  not  cause  the  hazardous  substance  (or 
Its  packaging)  to  be  In  Wdatlon  of  the  an- 
P"^'=»^«  "q^iwuient  described  in  paragraph 

"(U)  the  Stete  cw  political  subdivision  re- 
quirement (1)  provides  a  significantly  higher 
degree  of  protection  from  such  rUk  of  UUmss 
or  injury  than  the  requirement  described  In 
paragraph  (1).  and  (H)  does  not  undiUy 
burden  Interstate  commerce  ""uiuy 


Ing  -with  such  requirement,  the  cost  of  com- 
plying with  such  requirement,  the  geographic 
dUtrlbutlon  of  the  substance  to  which  the 
requirement  would  apply,  the  probabUlty  of 
other  States  or  political  subdivisions  apply. 
Ing  for  an  exemption  under  this  paragraph 
for  a  similar  requirement,  and  the  need  for 
a  national,  uniform  requirement  under  this 
Act  for  such  substance  (or  Its  packaging) . 

"(B>  A  regulation  under  subparagr^h  (A) 
granting  an  exempUon  for  a  requirement  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  may 
bo    promulgated    by   the   Commission   onlv 

,  after   it   has  provided   In   accordance    with 
section  563(b)  of  UUe  6,  United  States  Code 

notice  with  respect  to  the  promulgation  of 

the  regulation  and  has  provided  opportunity 

for  the  oral  presentation  of  views  respectlne 

■Its  promulgation. 

_    "(*)  As  \wed  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
Commission-  means  the  Consumer  Product 

Safety  Commission.". 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 

Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
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In  determining  the  effect  of  a  Stete  or  pollt- 
leal  subdtytotai  requlrwnent  on  inteStete 
commeroe  the  Commission  shaU  consider  ukd 
™«ks  appreprtate  finding,  on  the  technc^ 
logical  and  economic  feaslbUlty  of  comply. 


SBC.  16.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b>  and  (c).  whenever  a  fiammablllty 
standard  or  other  regulation  for  a  fabric 
related  material,  or  product  Is  In  effect  under 
th^  Act,  no  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  Stete  may  establish  or  continue  In  effect 
a  flammabUlty  standard  or  other  regulation 
for  such  fabric,  related  material,  or  pitxluct 
If  the  standard  or  other  regulation  Is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  pubUc  against  the 
same  risk  of  occurrence  of  fire  with  respect 
to  which  the  standard  or  other  regulation 
under  this  Act  Is  In  effect  unless  the  Stete 
or  political  subdivision  standard  or  other 
regulation  Is  Identical  to  the  Federal  stand. 
ard  or  other  regiilatlon. 

"(b)  The  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  Stete  or  poUtlcal  subdivision 
ot  a  State  may  esteblish  and  continue  In 
effect  a  fiammablllty  standard  or  other  regu- 
lation appUcable  to  a  fabric,  related  material 
or  product  for  Ito  own  use  which  standard 
or  other  regulation  is  designed  to  protect 
against  a  risk  of  occurrence  of  fire  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  fiammablllty  standard  or 
°!^*'  regulation  is  In  effect  under  this  Act 
and  which  is  not  Identical  to  such  standard 
or  other  regulation  if  the  Federal.  Stete,  or 
political  subdivision  standard  or  other  iLu- 

i^m""  P'k'!??  *  ^'^^  <»*8«*  of  protec«on 
i*Dm  such  risk  of  occurrence  of  fire  than  the 
standard  or  other  regulation  In  effect  under 

XIU8  Act. 

"(c)(1)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  o*  a  Stete,  the  Commis- 
sion may.  by  regulation  promulgated  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2),  exempt  from 
subsection  (a) .  under  such  conditions  as  mav 
^t.?'*!f*^  ^  ""<*  regulation,  a  flamma- 
bUlty standard  or  oth«  regulation  of  such 
State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  applicable  to  a 
fabric,  regulated  material,  or  product  subject 

^ndV?r^t.°'lfl*^*'  '^'^"""'^  •"  '^^ 

„r,f,^^  ^'"Pliaoc*  with  the  requirement 
would  not  wuse  the  fabric,  related  material, 
OT  product  to  be  in  violation  o*  the  standard 
or  other  regulation  in  effect  under  this  Act, 

,tri?o',„*^*  ^l***  *"■  PO»"cal  subdivision 
standard  or  other  regulatton  (1)  provides  a 
s^flcantly  higher  degree  of  protection  from 
J^  rtsk  of  occurrence  of  fire  vtith  respect  to 
which  the  Federal  standard  or  other  ^a- 
«on  is  in  effect,  and  (li)  does  not  unduly 
burden  interstate  commerce.  ""«i"y 

wf '^^"^  ^^^  ''^^^  *>'  »  State  or  pout, 
leal  subdivision  flammabUlty  standard  or 
?^^'  regulation  on  Interstate  commerce  the 
Conunission  shall  consider  and  make  appro- 
priate findings  on  the  technological  and 
rj^°™l';,5f'^^*'""y  *"  complying  ^th  such 
flammabUlty  standard  or  other  regulatlra 
the  cost  of  complying  with  such  flammablUtv 
standard  or  other  regulation,  tlie  geographic 


distribution  of  the  fabric,  related  matertmi 
or  product  to  which  the  fiammabUlty  stand ' 
ard  or  other  regulation  would  applv  thl 
probability  of  other  States  or  polltl^'.nh! 
divisions  applying  for  an  exemption  und^ 
this  subsection  for  a  similar  flammabllit» 
standard  or  other  regulation,  and  the  UMd 
for  a  national,  uniform  flammabUlty  standart 
or  other  regulation  under  this  Act  foTsuch 
fabric,  related  material,  or  product. 

"(2)  A  regulation  under  paragraph  fn 
granting  an  exemption  for  a  flammabaitr 
standard  or  other  regulation  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  may  be  pr^ 
mulgated  by  the  Commission  only  after  it  has 
provided  In  accordance  with  section  553(bi 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  notice  with 
respect  to  the  promulgation  of  the  regulation 
and  has  provided  opportunity  for  the  oral 
P^j^^tatlon  of  views  respecting  its  promul- 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  .section— 

"(1)  a  reference  to  a  flammabUlty  stand- 
ard or  other  regulation  for  a  fabric,  related 
material,  or  product  in  effect  under  this  Act 
Includes  a  standard  of  flammabUlty  con- 
tinued in  effect  by  secUon  U  of  the  Act  of 
December  14.  1967  (PubUc  Law  90-189);  and 

"(2)  the  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission.". 

(c)  Section  8  of  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act  of  1970  (16  U.S.C.  1476)  la 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "Whenever" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as 
provided  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)    when- 

fv"l'',f°**  <^>  **>'  *<*'"'^8  »t  toe  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng: 

r"(b)    The  Federal   Government   and  the 
government  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  may  estebllsh  and  con- 
tinue In  effect,  with  respect  to  a  household 
substance  for  Ite  own  use.  a  standard  for 
special    packaging    or    related    requirement 
which  Is  designed  to  protect  against  a  risk 
of  illness  or  Injury  with  respect  to  which  a     » 
standard  for  special  packaging  or  related  re- 
quirement is  m  effect  under  this  Act  and 
which  Is  not  identical  to  such  standard  or 
reqiUrement  If  the  Federal,  State,  «■  political 
subdivision   standard   or   requirement  pro- 
vides  a   higher  degree   of  protection  from 
such  risk  of  Ulness  or  injury  than  the  stand- 
ard or  reqtUrement  in  effect  under  this  Act. 
"(c)(1)    Upon  application  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  the  Commis- 
sion may,  by  regulation  promulgated  in  ac- 
Tyt^^  *?*^  paragraph  (2),  exempt  from 
subsection  (a) ,  under  such  condition/ as  mav 
be  prescribed  in  such  regulation,  a  standard 
for  special  packaging  or  related  requirement 
of  such  State  or  political  subdivision  appllc- 
**     ..**!/  J^ousehold  substance  subject  to  a 
Act^ft^  o""  requirement  in  effect  under  this 

"(A)  compliance  with  the  standard  or  «- 

S^*"**'*'^**  "^"^  *=*"»  the  household 
substance  to  be  In  violation  of  the  standard 
or  requirement  in  effect  under  this  Act.  and 
(B)  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
?^^^?,"t!V**"*""*'^*  <*)  provides  a  slgnif- 
Juv^/.n**^*""  *'*«^**'  °^  protection  from  the 
tiff  Sii  *f*  ?'  *"J"^  *"^  "sP«:t  to  which 
l^Lf^  *!.*\.***°'**^  °'"  requirement  Is  In 

f5,!^!v"***  <"^  '^°^^  "<*t  unduly  burden  hi- 
terstate  commerce. 

Jf!:„^^**lS?5°«  *^*  *^^t  o'  »  State  or  poli- 
tical subdivision  standard  or  requirement  on 
interstate  commerce  the  Commission  shaU 
consider  and  make  appropriate  findings  on 
the  technological  and  ecohisnlc  feaslblUty 
of  complying  with  such  standard  or  require- 
ment.  the  cost  of  complying  with  such 
standard  or  requirement,  the  geographic  dls- 
trlbutlon  of  the  household  substance  to 
which  the  standard  or  requirement  would 
apply,  the  probabUlty  of  other  Stetes  or  pollt. 
leal  subdivisions  i^)plylng  for  an  exemption 
under  this  subsection  for  a  slmUar  standard 
or  requirement,  and  the  need  for  a  national. 
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uniform  standard  or  requirement  under  this 
Act  for  such  household  substance. 

"(2)  A  regulation  under  paragraph  (1) 
grentlng  an  exemption  fbr  a  standard  or  re. 
qulrement  of  a  Stete  or  poUtlcal  subdivision 
of  a  State  may  be  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission only  after  It  has  provided  In  accord, 
ance  with  section  S63(b)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  notice  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  ti>e  regulation  and  has  pro- 
vided opportunity  for  the  oral  preeentetlon 
of  views  re^Mctlng  Ita  promulgation.". 

(d)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  26 
of  the  Consmner  Product  Safety  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  2075)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  does 
not  prevent  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  the 
government  of  any  Stete  or  poUtlcal  subdlvi- 
■km  of  a  Stete  from  estabUsbing  or  con- 
tinuing In  effect  a  safety  requirement  appU- 
cable to  a  consumer  product  for  ite  own  use 
which  requirement  is  designed  to  protect 
against  a  risk  of  injury  associated  with  the 
product  and  which  is  not  identical  to  the 
consumer  product  safety  standard  appUcable 
to  the  product  iinder  this  Act  If  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  political  subdivision  require- 
ment provides  a  higher  degree  of  protection 
from  such  risk  of  injury  than  the  standard 
applicable  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  Upon  appUcatlon  of  a  State  or  poUt- 
lcal subdivision  of  a  State,  the  Commission 
may  by  rule,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  oral  presentation  of  views,  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (under  such 
conditions  as  it  may  Impose)  a  proposed 
safety  standard  or  regulation  which  Is  de- 
scribed in  such  application  and  which  Is 
designed  to  protect  against  a  risk  of  Injury 
associated  with  a  consumer  product  subject 
to  a  consumer  product  safety  standard  under 
this  Act  If  the  Stete  ot  poUtleid  subdivision 
standard  ot  regulation  (1)  provides  a  slgnlfl- 
oantly  higher  degree  of  protection  from  such 
risk  of  Injtuy  than  the  consumer  product 
safety  standard  under  this  Act,  and  (2)  does 
not  unduly  burden  interstate  commerce.  In 
determining  the  effect  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivWon  requirement  on  interstate  com- 
merce, the  GommlsBlon  shall  consider  and 
make  appropriate  findings  on  the  technologi- 
cal and  economic  feaalbiUty  of  complying 
with  such  requirement,  the  cost  of  com- 
plying with  such  requirement,  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  consumer  product  to 
which  the  requirement  would  apply,  the 
probability  of  other  States  ot  poUtlcal  sub- 
dlvlBlons  applying  for  an  exemption  under 
this  subsection  for  a  simUar  requirement,  and 
the  need  for  a  national,  uniform  require- 
ment under  this  Act  for  such  consumer 
product." 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
c<H)sent  that  section  14  be  c<msldei«d  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRIIAN.  Is  thCTe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENCMZNT  OVRBEO  BT   MK.   BCKRAKDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhabdi: 
Page  23.  line  1.  strike  out  "(2)  and  (3) "  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(2),  (3),  and  (4)". 

Page  2S,  Insert  after  line  6  the  foUowlng 
new  paragrepfa  (4) : 

"(4)  Paragraph  1(B)  does  not  prohibit  a 
Stete  OT  a  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  a  Stete 
from  establishing  er  continuing  In  effect  a 
requirement  which  Is  designed  to  protect 
against  a  risk  of  Illness  ot  injury  fi°t^r'intir1 
with  fireworks  devices  or  oomponente  there- 
of and  which  provides  a  higher  degree  of  pro- 
tection from  such  risk  of  Ulneas  ot  Injury 


than  a  requirement  In  effect  under  a  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary  described  In  such  para- 
graph. 

Page  26,  Une  7,  strike  out  "(4)  "  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(6)". 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  an  amendment  that  simply  exempts 
from  JP'ederal  preemption  State  and  lo- 
cal safety  regulations  applicable  to  fire- 
works. 

Fireworks  are  a  unique  type  of  hasard, 
and  the  hazards  in  one  area  are  quite 
different  fnmi  the  hazards  that  may 
exist  in  other  areas.  This  amendment 
simply  leaves  with  the  States  and  local 
subdivisions  authority  to  regulate  fire- 
works. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  inclined  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  really  do  not  see  any  ob- 
stacle from  either  side  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
v(^l  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCOLXISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. We  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offeted  by  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckharot)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AiczNomNT  orrsaxD  bt  mb.  taam 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hdnz:  Page  31, 
Insert  after  line  25,  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
coNsmaxATiDN  or  the  needs  or  euieblt  ako 

BANOICAPFED    PERSONS 

Sec.  16.  Section  9(b)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  V&.C.  2068(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  the  promulgation  of  such 
a  rule  the  CommlaskNi  shaU  also  consider 
the  special  needs  of  elderly  and  handicapped 
persons  to  dstermine  the  extent  to  which 
such  pOTsoas  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  promulgation  of  such  rule." 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  Im- 
provements Act  of  1975  contains  an 
omission  whldi  we  all  too  frequently 
make  when  considering  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  American  people.  In  this 
bill  there  is  no  specific  mention  of  al- 
lowing for  the  special  needs  of  the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly  as  regula- 
tions are  promulgated  and  as  they  would 
implement  the  act. 

Tint  attention  should  be  given  in  an 
act  of  this  type  to  iiersons  with  special 
needs  should  be  obvious.  We  have  already 
taken  such  needs  into  accotmt  in  the 
development  of  "chllc^roof"  packaging 
regulations  ordered  by  the  Product 
Safety  Commission.  We  forget,  however, 
that  what  is  "childproof"  can  also  be 
"adultproof,"  especially  if  the  package 
is  designed  to  require  the  normal 
strength  and  dexterity  of  a  healthy 
adult  to  open  it.  Persons  i^o  suffer  from 
the  arthritic  conditions  and  frailties  of 


old  age  and  who  d^;>end  on  medicines  to 
alleviate  pain  or  stabilize  chronic  con- 
ditions are  frustrated  by  the  automatic 
tendency  for  pharmacists  to  put  "child- 
proof" lids  on  all  drug  packajges, 

Similarly,  certain  groups  Of  handi- 
capped people  often  cannot  open,  with-  . 
out  aasistaDoe.  paokagee  which  require 
poshing:  down  and  twisting  or  some  other 
fairly  complex  peycfawnotor  ekilL  Where 
childproof  packages  are  required,  they 
can  and  should  be  designed  so  that  tn- 
tellectuaUy  able  elderly  and  handicapped 
persons  can  open  them.  We  have  the 
technology  and  the  know-how  to  do 
this. 

In  other  areas,  such  as  construction 
of  public  facilities,  including  senior  cen- 
ters and  buildings  used  to  serve  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled,  as  well  as  the  non- 
handicapped  or  Infirm,  there  is  still  Ut- 
tle  attention  given  to  facility  design  Uiat 
would  take  into  account  the  special  needs 
of  these  groups.  How  many  of  you  with 
good  eyesight  and  reflexes  have  had  the 
experience  of  nearly  walking  into  a  glass 
door  or  partition  that  borders  on  the 
invislUe? 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Senator 
Church's  Special  Committee  on  Aging  in 
the  Senate  has  taken  testimony  on  this 
subject  from  older  Am^eans.  The  rec- 
ord is  that  many  of  our  senior  citizens, 
because  of  vision  and  hearing  problems, 
become  afraid  to  use  home  appliances, 
and  often  stay  in  their  own  homes  be- 
cause the  outside  environment  is  unsafe 
for  them  and  because  they  have  already 
experienced  frightening  or  frustrating 
events  such  as  striking  a  glass  door  that 
was  not  marked  for  easy  identification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  propose  has  already  been  introduced 
and  adopted  in  the  Senate  in  its  version 
of  this  bill.  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
Committee  will  Join  us  in  instructing  the 
Commission  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped as  they  consider  regulations  that 
affect  ttie  health  and  safety  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlemaa  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  senior  citizens  and  those  of  us 
who  are  about  to  become  senior  citizens, 
I  hamiily  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment asauseful  addition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chakman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Tes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Nebraaka. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  amend- 
ment. We  not  only  have  no  objection,  but 
support  it  enthuslastlcaally. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hoks). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  Cleik  read  as  foOows: 

ABMndnwirt  offend  by  Mr.  EcKRAxiyr: 
!>■€•  M.  Inaert  after  line  25  the  following 
nevMcUon: 

FLAKMABLB   FABUCB    ACT    ADTI90BT    COMMITTBE 

8k.  15.  SeetlOD  17(«)  of  the  Flammable 
TabrteuMM  (15  tJJB.C.  ia04(a) )  is  amended 
by  tnwti'tlin  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
f  aantence:  "The  members  of  the 
who  are  appointed  to  represent 
nnlaetaran  flhall  include  representatives 
■  (1)  tba  natural  fiber  producing  indus- 
try. (2)  the  man-ZDade  fiber  producing  indus- 
iT.  and  (S)  manufacturers  of  fabrics,  related 
uattnala,  apparel,  or  interior  furnishings." 

Mr.  ECXHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
•mendment  merely  clarifies  who  will  be 
npieaeulaUves  of  manufacturers.  Let 
me  make  it  clear  that  the  word  "manu- 
factures" here  is  used  In  a  very  broad 
sense  to  include  producers  as,  for  in- 
stance, cotton  producers. 

It  assures  that  representatives  of  the 
natural  fiber  industries,  of  the  man- 
made  fiber  industry,  and  of  manufactur- 
ers ot  fabric-related  materials,  will  all 
be  amongst  those  who  are  described  as 
constitutinc  a  fair  and  equitable  bal- 
ance on  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Board. 
Mr.  MoOOUilBTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUcman  yield?- 

Mr.  JfiCKUARDT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MoOOLLLSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  %bt  gentleman's  amendment  and 
thank  hJm  for  offering  it. 

Mr.  VAN  JXEBUN.  Mr.  Clmirman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECK£[ARDT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fromCallfomia. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  say  that  I  think  the  language  'of 
the  Mil.  irtmi  first  wrlttoi,  intended  the 
result  essentially  that  the  gentleman  now 
proposes. 

To  the  extent  that  his  amendment 
nails  it  down  and  makes  it  abundantly 
clear.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  talk  to  the  gentleman  from 
CaUf(vnla  (Mr.  Va»  Dboujk)  further  in 
this  respect:  As  I  understand,  the  present 
Bofcrd  Includes  10  consumer  members 
and  10  Industry  members.  This  amend- 
ment is  in  no  way  intended  to  direct  the 
Board  to  change  that  balance,  but  is 
mer^to  assure  ttiat  certain  industry 
repreeeutattTes  are  not  overlooked. 

I  think  we  might  make  that  legislative 
history  here  because  I  do  not  thinfc  there 
is  any  intent  here  to  change  the  present 
PoUey  of  appointing  an  equal  number  of 
consumer  and  indusfa-y  representatives 
Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  If  the  genttonan 
wlU  ylekl  further,  I  should  hope  that  that 
jx^t  would  be  made  abundantly  dear 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BCKHAROT.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  does  not 
expect  to  make  history  here  in  the  direc- 
tion of  being  against  any  change  If  the 
Board  wants  to  make  it,  regardless  of 
wiial  It  is;  ie  that  correct? 

Mr.  mcsauaxm.  No,  we  are  not  at- 
tempttec  to  bind  the  Board  in  this  re- 
ject: TliOMsh  we  do  not  bind  the  Board 
under  the  statute,  tiie  Board  has.  I  think. 
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been  very  properly  constituted  of  an  even 
balance  of  consumer  and  industry 
members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMZNDKENT    OITEKED    BY    M*.    BTTTUBt 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bijtuer:  Page 
31,  Insert  after  line  25,  the  following  new 
section : 


CONGBE8SIONAL    REVIEW    OF    ADMINIBTKATrVF 

ACTIONS   or  'the  COMMISSIOIT 
Sec.  16.  Section  27  of  the  Consiuner  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (16  XX.S.C.  2076)   Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

'•(1)  (1)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  each  consumer  safety 
standard  promulgated  under  this  Act  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  each  rule,  regulation,  and  order  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission  after  such  date  pur- 
suant to  a  specific  authorization  or  require- 
ment prescribed  by  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  the  Poison  Pre- 
vention Packaging  Act  of  1970,  or  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act.  If,  dvirlnig  the  first  period 
of  80  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Oongrees  after  the  date  of  Its  transmittal 
pnrsuant  to  the  preceding  sentence,  neither 
abuse  passes  a  resolution  stating  that  that 
House  does  not  approve  such  standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  order,  such  standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  shall,  except  as  provided 
luider  paragraph  (2),  be  effective  upon  the 
eviration  of  such  period  or  the  effective  date 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  for  such 
standard,  rtUe,  regulation,  or  order,  which- 
ever is  later. 

"(B)    For  purposes  of  subparagraph    (A) 
of  this  paragraph — 

■'(i)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjourzunent  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 
"(U)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  in  session  becaiiae  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  30-day 
period. 

"(2)  (A)  If,  after  the  date  a  standard.  riUe, 
regulation,  or  order  is  transmitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Congress  and  the 
committees  referred  to  in  such  paragraph, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  pass  a  concurrent 
resolution  (described  in  subparagraph  (B)) 
autborldng  such  standard,  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  to  take  effect  before  the  expiration 
of  the  30-day  period  applicable  to  it  under 
paragraph  (1),  such  standard,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  may  take  effect  on  the  date 
authorized  by  such  conciu-rent  resolution 
(unless  the  Commission  specifies  a  later 
effective  date) . 

"(B)  The  concurrent  resolution  referred  to 
La  subparagraph  (A)  is  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  reads  as  follows:    'The   Congress 

authorizes  ,  which  was  transmitted  to 

Ciwgress  on  ,   i»— .  to  take  effect  on 

.";  the  first  blank  space  therein  being 

filled  with  an  identification  of  the  stand- 
ard. nUe,  regulation,  or  order  which  U  the 
subject  of  the  resolution,  the  second  blank 
space  being  filled  with  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal of  the  standard,  rule,  regtilatlon,  or 
order,  and  the  third  blank  space  being  filled 
with  the  effective  date  being  authorized  by 
the  resolution." 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  simply  add  a  section 


to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  re- 
quiring  the  Commission  to  submit  its 
regulations  to  the  Congress  tot  possible 
disapproval  by  either  House  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  them. 

The  precedent  for  such  congressional 
approval  or  disapproval  of  agency  regu- 
lations is  well  established  and  in  fact  has 
been  experienced  on  this  floor  this  verv 
day. 

There  are  numerous  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission Act  which  has,  as  I  said,  a  simi- 
lar provision. 

Many  times  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced to  neutraUze  this  procedure  in  the 
i-ules  of  the  House  with  several  bills  at- 
tracting nearly  200  cosponsors.  Hearii^s 
on  this  particular  legislation  are  now  un- 
derway in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  are  all  familiar 
wiUi  the  instances  of  agencies  Issuing 
rules  and  regulations  which  go  far  be- 
yond the  intent  of  the  Congress,  or  which 
impose  senseless  restrictions  upon  the 
public. 

With  respect  to  this  particular  Issue 
we  have  experienced  the  case  of  the  toy 
manufacturer  being  nearly  driven  out  of 
business  through  inadvertence,  and  with 
regard  to  OSHA  filing  administrative 
pesticide  regulations,  the  Justification  for 
which  the  courts  and  the  QAO  found  to 
be  without  foundation. 

The  list  Is  almost  endless. 

I  do  not  anticipate  frequent  use  of  this 
provision,  indeed,  it  would  be  my  fei-vent 
hope  that  it  would  never  be  used.  How- 
ever, when  we  are  vesting  these  Inde- 
pendent agencies  with  such  very  large 
powers  then  I  feel  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
us.  the  Congress,  to  find  s<Mne  means  to 
prevent  such  abuse  of  these  powers.  The 
function  of  this  amendment  Is  to  bring 
the  regulations  back  to  the  Congress  for 
a  possible  disapproval  within  a  period  of 
30  days. 

This  is  I  think  an  appropriate  way  for 
the  Congress  to  exercise  its  oversight  and 
legislative  responsibilities  over  the  rule- 
making powers  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chafarman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia for  offering  his  amendment.  We 
have  heard  a  debate  that  extended  for 
almost  an  hour  earlier  today  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Federal  Election  Commission's 
rulemaking  powers.  The  House  overruled 
them  in  a  proper  exercise  of  our  power. 
I  think  that  the  very  least  we  can  do 
for  all  American  citizens  is  to  extend 
to  them  the  same  privilege  that  we  ac- 
cord ourselves,  the  right  of  oversl^t  of 
the  various  Federal  Commissions  who  so 
frequentiy    Issue    harmful    regulations 
that  badly  need  review  by  the  Congress. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  gentieman  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  can  reserve  Justification 
of  the  Federal  Election  Ccmmlsslon  legis- 
lation because  It  protects  Members  of 
the  Congrees,  and  woidd  not  have  be<ai 
approved  were  it  to  protect  the  American 
people,  I  would  certainly  resist  such  a 


suggestion  because  I  think  the  Congress 
would  necessarily  approve  wb&ttyfx  was 
appropriate  for  the  American  ptibUc  Just 
like  it  has  done  for  itsdf . 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyleld? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  C^ialrman,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  think 
I  share  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
and  many  other  Members  of  this  body 
the  frustration  that  Is  reflected  In  our 
constituencies  many  times  when  inaj>- 
proprlate  and  overiy  burdensome  rules 
and  regulations  are  Issued,  but  I  really 
question  whether  this  Is  the  way  to  get 
at  it. 

First,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
Congress,  for  example,  has  the  tech- 
nical expertise  to  evaluate  the  regula- 
tions. I  would  appreciate  comments  from 
the  gentleman  from  Vii^la  on  this 
problem. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thtok  that  Is  a  very 
good  observation.  Certainly  I  think  we 
are  elected  to  be  Just  as  stupid  as  we  are 
to  be  smart.  But  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  be  sure  that  the  legislation  Is  sound. 
and  we  have  the  same  responslbfllty  with 
reference  to  regulations.  When  regula- 
tions of  a  technical  nature  come  back  to 
OS,  the  Congress,  then  we  have  ^t  to  find 
the  expertise  within  our  committees  and 
within  our  bodies  to  pass  judfl^ent  on 
them  and  not  delegate  to  Qiese  people, 
who  then  arrogate  to  themsrives  greater 
brain  power  and  greater  inteUlgence  than 
the  Members  of  Congress.  It  tfnq)ly  does 
not  work  that  way.  K  we  are  so  dumb  as 
to  create  agencies  smarter  than  we  are — 
and  we  admit  that^— then  we  on^t  to  be 
replaced. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  am  not  suggesting  we 
should  not  exert  oversight;  I  am  saying 
it  can  be  done  in  different  ways.  For  ex- 
ample, each  Member  of  this  body.  It 
seems  to  me,  has  the  right  to  go  down- 
town and  Intervene  In  an  agency  pro- 
ceeding where  Vtuey  are  promulgating 
regulations.  Many  of  us  talk  aboat  that, 
but  very  few  of  ns  do  actually  Intervene 
In  those  proceedings. 

Mr.  BDTIjER.  Would  the  gentieman 
like  to  have  me  reply  to  that? 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Of  course,  we  may  very 
well  have  the  responsibility  and  we  may 
very  well  have  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
vene, but  at  the  same  time  the  agency  has 
the  responsibility  and  0ie  opportonity  to 
do  what  In  their  Infinite  wisdom  Ihey 
fclnk  Is  best.  Thtf  ignore  what  the  Con- 
gress says,  and  we  liave  no  answN'.  If  we 
have  tills  sort  of  tiling  hanging  over  the 
head  of  the  ageiM^.  then  it  will  listen  to 
tiie  Congrees.  and  it  will  do  what  the 
Congress  wante,  and  then  we  would  not 
be  bothered  with  having  to  go  through 
this  procethire. 

Mr.  RO0B8BL0T.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll 
tiie  gentleman  yieldf 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yidd  to  the  gentie- 
man from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  ROX78SELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentieman's  yielding. 

"bx  response  to  the  gentieman  from 
Connecttcttt,  oar  colleague,  the  gentie- 
man from  Iteas  (Mr.  Paxxw)  wffl  tell 
lilm  how  mudi  attention  he  win  get  whim 


he  goes  down  to,  say.  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patkan)  has  been  down  many  times  try- 
ing to  talk  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  he  wfll  ten  the  gentleman  how  much 
attention  they  pay  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  the  point  Is  well  taken  that  we 
should  at  least  give  ourselves  the  op- 
portunity to  review  new  rules  and  reg- 
ulations during  a  30-day  time.  We 
have  technical  staff  on  most  of  our  com- 
mittees. We  have  a  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy (Committee.  We  have  aU  kinds  of  ca- 
pabilities, through  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, If  technical  help  is  needed.  We 
have  among  our  memberdUp  here  many 
people  who  have  very  speclflc  capabilities 
to  review  technical  rules  and  regulations. 
I  think  It  Is  a  good  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  am^idment. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  can  understand  the 
fnistraUon  of  the  dlstlngtdshed  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  amendment  is  totally  un- 
wise and  probably  unconstttutlonal. 

First  of  an,  the  Ckmsumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  like  every  other  reg- 
ulatory agency,  has  to  give  a  hairing  to 
an  interested  or  affected  parties  prior  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  rule.  We  aU 
know  bow  extensive  these  hearings  are. 
We  know  that  the  Conunlsslon  publishes 
a  proposed  regulatfcm;  aU  can  oomment 
on  it:  if  this  regulatitm  is  of  a  certain 
kind,  it  must  be  In  the  Inderal  Register. 
The  CommlsdoB  must  have  an  oral  hear- 
ing at  which  an  Interested  persons  may 
presoit  data,  arguments,  and  views.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  final  standard  is  subject 
to  the  fuU  review  of  the  courts. 

But  to  enact  the  Butler  amendment, 
with  aU  due  respect  to  the  gentieman 
from  Vh-glnla.  would.  I  think.  Just  turn 
administrative  law  on  Rs  head.  This 
amendment  would  probaUy  violate  the 
constitutional  piint^ide  of  sepanttion  of 
powers  and  at  beet.  Ifr.  Chairman,  the 
Mdy  Menu  in  tbe  TBst  majmlty  of  cases 
would  be  to  add  anoiter  M  days  of  <May 
to  the  ultimate  promulgation  of  a  safety 
standard  which  Is  needed  to  protect  the 
oonsumer. 

we  1x^)0  that  very  abcvtiy  we  win  have 
more  regulations  on  the  lobb^^ing  indus- 
try in  this  town  and  In  this  country.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  industry 
lobbying  could  be  very,  very  effeetlTe  tf . 
in  fact,  they  wanted  to  kin  a  regulatkm. 

AU  effective  parties  have  their  time 
to  protest  acalnst  any  unreasonable  or 
unfair  safety  standards.  Afto*  the  reg- 
ulation Is  promulgated  parties  may  go  to 
the  court  for  injunctive  reUef.  I  vMrOt^ 
this  amendment  would  be  a  very,  very 
unfortunate  deviation  In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  administrative  law. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  CAairman,  win  the 
gentleman  ylddf 

Mr.  zmiNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BU'iTiER.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding. 

With  reference  to  the  constitntionaUty. 
the  gentieman  did  vote  for  ttie  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act;  did  he 
not? 


Mr.  DRINAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  the  gentieman 
realise,  of  course,  that  we  have  the  power 
to  review  the  Presidential  deferral  in  that 
instance? 

Tlie  gentieman  also  voted  for  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Evidence.  Does  he  know  we 
have  the  right  hi  that  instance  to  review 
the  Supreme  Court  dedslons? 

The  gentieman  also  voted  for  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1978.  and  he  Is  quite  aware  of  the  In- 
stances in  which  we  have  reviewed  ex- 
ecutive action  imder  the  act. 

The  gentieman  voted  for  the  War 
Powers  Act  of  1973,  and  he  is  aware  of 
what  congressional  review  provided  for 
there. 

The  gentleman  Is  also  recorded  as  vot- 
ing for  the  Presidential  Recordings  and 
Materials  Preservation  Act. 

The  gentleman  is  also  aware  no  doubt 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974 
and  the  review  which  we  preserved  in 
that  Instance;  Is  he  not? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  If  the  gentieman  wUl 
yield  back,  I  think  the  basic  question  is 
we  can  in  fact  develop  new  legislation  if 
we  want  to.  If  a  particular  agency  goes 
beyond  the  standards  we  set,  we  can  very 
clearly  redefine  those  standards  In  the 
ordinary  legislative  process.  But  to  say 
we  can  just  vote  up  or  down  in  one  body 
of  Congress  on  every  regulation  is  to  evis- 
cerate the  act  and  cut  out  the  power  to 
act  as  speMedout  In  the  statute. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chalrmui,  I  heard  the  recitation 
of  th3  various  pieces  of  legislation  In 
which  the  Congress  has  essentially  ex- 
changed its  role  with  the  Executive  by 
making  general  poUcy  pronouncements 
and  then  by  preserving  to  Itself  a  con- 
gressional veto.  The  gentieman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Butur)  is  exactiy  cor- 
rect. We  have  done  that  many  times, 
but  that  does  not  make  it  desirable.  I 
would  very  strongly  urge  eome  of  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  too,  who  are  con- 
cerned «1th  due  process  to  hear  me  on 
this  iMxiposIticm. 

Once  we  get  used  to  delegating  author- 
ity with  the  idea  that  we  can  puU  back 
like  a  yo-yo,  we  wUl  delegate  authority 
with  less  procedural  safeguards.  The  re- 
sult Is  a  far  greato-  delegation  of  con- 
gressional power  that  has  existed  here- 
tofore. 

Our  original  concept  hi  the  Prodnct 
Safety  Act  was  to  grant  to  an  agency 
an  authority  which  Is  much  more  chMely 
guarded  procedually  than  in  tlie  *^^»^^^  of 
most  other  agencies.  It  is  true  tliat  in 
some  other  agesicles  we  have  even  more 
iharply  curtailed  that  authority,  birt  in 
this  a«ency  we  provide  review  on  tlw 
basis  of  substantial  evidenet;  on  ibt  rao- 
ord  as  a  whtde.  We  also  provide  for  the 
right  of  oral  presentation. 

But  once  we  get  UMd  to  srantiiw  au- 
thority with  the  poUbadc  provision,  we 
simiily  reverse  the  ndes  of  Caosx9tt  and 
of  the  President 

If  we  have  been  wrong  In  granting  un- 
reasonaUe  aatfaarllv  to  be  the  Cbmmls- 
ston.  let  UB  oorreet  that  by  enrtafling  the 
aghorlty,  by  middnf  more  stringent  the 
process,  for  Instance  by  r^^ng  more 
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strio8«kt  examination  in  the  hearing 
prooednre.  or  whatever  we  wish.  But  let 
us  not  say  that  power  is  granted  and 
that  It  may  be  withdrawn  after  a  sub- 
mission again  to  Congress.  If  we  do  that 
we  are  gcdng  to  be  caught  up  In  the  most 
ridiculously  detailed  procedural  process. 
For  Instance,  section  10  requires  the 
Commission  to  grant  or  deny  a  petition 
within  lao  days  whMe  a  consimier  asks 
that  something  be  done  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Hare  are  some  ctf  the  things  that 
have  been  asked  of  the  Commission: 

To  ban  the  sale  of  flea  collars  for 
human  use.  They  would  have  to  come 
in,  they  would  have  to  act.  and  they 
would  have  to  submit  to  us  whether  they 
should  ban  the  sale  of  flea  collars. 

They  have  been  asked  to  ban  certain 

textbooks  because  the  material  in  them 

presented  an  unusual  risk  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  I£VrrA&  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHAROT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fromOeMgla. 

Mr.  LBVTTAS.  Would  the  gentleman 
give  me  bis  opinkm?  Suppose  the  Com- 
mission adopts  a  regnlatiea  about  the  flea 
collars  on  humanstjloea-^e  gmtleman 
not  think  it  should  be  within  the  powers 
of  this  body  to  reject  sudran  absurdity? 
Mr.  ECXHARDT.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
In  the  first  plaoe  I  do  not  think  that  au- 
thority was  granted  by  this  body.  The 
point  is  though  that  if  we  did  grant  a 
broad  enough  authority  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  such  a  rule,  we  would  have 
acted  wram^  In  the  beginning. 

But  we  do  not  so  define  the  acopc  of 
that  Omunlsslon.  The  CommlsslMi  may 
not  exercise  such  authority  reasonaUy.  I 
feel  sure  a  determination  in  favor  of  such 
a  rule  would  not  bear  the  court  test  of 
having  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
as  a  whole  leading  to  such  a  declsimi. 

Mr.  IXUNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yidd? 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DBINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  agree  that  any  per- 
son adversely  affected  by  a  regulation 
mi^  go  to  a  Federal  court  and  get  in- 
junctive relief.  He  can  get  a  temporary 
restraining  order  and  that,  hoptfully.  is 
the  souroe  to  which  he  should  resort, 
rather  than  rtwming  to  Congress. 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Be  normally  has  that 
remedy  but,  of  course,  he  should  contest 
the  rule  itsdf  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
baaed  on  substantial  evidence  on  the  rec- 
ordasawfaole. 

"Mr.  Cbalxman,  I  urge  a  vote  against 
tlM  amendmnt. 

Mr.  YAN  TMKRT.TW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mow  to  strike  the  reouisite  number  of 
I  tiioagjit  I  might  oppose  the 
,  M^.  Cbalrman. 
Mm  from  Virginia  has  sug- 
gested that  If  ire  in  CoDgress  are  not 
smartv  than  the  people  in  the  agencies 
downtevn.  then  ought  to  be  some 
<dianaes  made  on  the  HOl.  I  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  turnover  the  gentleman 
antic^iates  In  ttils  body  as  a  result  of 
ttuit  theoey;  bat  I  Imagine  there  would 
be  some  eohstantial  gaps  on  both  sides 
Pi  the  aide.  However.  I  think  the  dlf- 
iemacm  brtween  being  smart  and  being 
well-informed  is  the  dUTareDce  to  be  em- 
phnsiaed  here.  I  would  hope  that  if  we 


are  smart  enough  to  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress, we  would  be  smart  enough  to  be 
elected  to  serve  on  the  Ccmsumer  Product 
Safety  Commissimi.  I  would  bofie  service 
in  Congress  win  not  deny  us  later  eligi- 
bility for  continued  service. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  maybe  some  of  us 
are  Just  down  on  our  luck  for  awhile. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  exhaustive 
records  being  compiled  in  the  Commis- 
sion. On  the  matter  of  standards  for 
architectural  glass,  a  very  important 
matter  which  perhaps  could  be  contained 
in  a  few  dozen  pages,  the  Commission 
has  already  compiled  a  record  of  3,500 
pages. 

On  power  lawnmowers,  thei'e  are  2,000 
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I  do  not  know  about  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  but  I  find  my  Job  Is  a 
rather  full  one  up  here.  In  addition  to  ac- 
quiring the  speelallaed  Information  that 
we  try  to  achieve  in  our  Committee  af- 
fairs, we  all  have  to  keep  up  dealing  with 
a  great  spectrum  of  problems  of  our  ooa- 
stltuents  and  on  public  Issues  day-after- 
day,  week-after-week,  month-after- 
month.  I  do  not  want  those  vast  recmrds 
dumped  on  my  desk  for  reconslderatfam 
by  Congress.  We  have  established  a  re- 
coDsideraUon  syston.  We  have  eetab- 
llahed  an  Independent  regulatory  agency 
with  congressional  oversii^ 

Let  us  leave  the  job  with  them,  with 
the  necessary  court  protections  that  have 
been  built  into  the  system. 

I  say  let  us  reject  the  amendment  and 
leave  the  bill  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  ROUS8ELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROU88SLOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  no- 
body was  suggesting  we  go  through  all 
the  records  and  all  the  hearings  and  all 
the  material  that  necesstully  Is  not  rele- 
vant; but  the  rules  and  regulatkxis  In 
many  cases  affect  many  of  our  constitu- 
ents. I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  great 
damage  in  our  reviewing  those  if  we  do 
not  act  and  to  go  ahead  and  implement 
them.  I  know  many  people  In  this  body 
have  ccmplalned  time  and  time  again 
about  unwarranted  actions  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovwnment  in  which 
we  were  never  consulted  or  had  no  op- 
portunity to  talk  about  them  or  to  discuss 
them.  Tlie  issue  has  been  raised,  well,  do 
we  want  to  be  Involved  in  every  single 
detail? 

No;  we  are  merely  saying  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  as  both  of  us  know,  many  of 
us  in  California  are  concerned  with  the 
unwarranted  regulations  of  the  EPA  with 
reference  to  parking  spaces  to  be  decided 
in  the  State  of  California,  which  is  a 
good  example. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  an  example  of  the  Commi8si<xi  go- 
ing far  beyond  its  authority. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  All  right;  my  point 
is  that  I  do  not  see  the  harm  in  allowing 
Congress  to  review  those.  We  have  ade- 
quate staff  on  most  of  our  committees. 
Many  of  our  Members  have  sufHcient 


staff  for  reviewing  regulations.  It  is  not 
an  unfamiliar  practice.  We  do  It  aU  the 
time.  I  do  not  see  there  is  any  great 
harm  in  reviewing  those  kinds  of  regu- 
lations,  because  they  affect  all  our  con- 
stituents. Why  should  we  not  participate? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  llie  very  essence 
of  the  Commission  system,  I  would  point 
out  to  my  coUeague,  is  the  extension  of 
the  power  of  Congress  on  a  delegated 
basis. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  fully  understand 
that,  and  my  colleague  from  Texas  can 
tell  the  gentleman  the  problems  we  have 
run  Into  in  the  powers  we  have  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  has  heard  him  in  the  well 
many  times,  and  he  is  right.  We  have 
given  too  much  power  time  and  time 
again. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  If  Uie  gentleman 
will  yield  me  some  of  my  time  back 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  just  wanted  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman's  question 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  That  Is  why  we 
have  the  system  of  yiddlng. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  tlie 
gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  genUeman 
said  that  he  Is  not  Interested  in  review- 
ing the  record. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No;  I  said  all  the 
types  of  volumes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  said  that  there 
are  other  Inihiwiees  on  Congress  which 
would  be  outside  the  record,  and  that  is 
known  as  pdUtical  pressure.  I  think  that 
Is  a  vetjr  Important  Influence  to  avoid 
where  we  can,  and  here  is  a  place  where 
we  can. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  genUeman 
saying  that  we  are  not  able  to  resist  pres- 
sure any  better  than  members  of  the 
Commisskm? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  think  probably 
elected  officers  are  more  susceptible  to 
PoUtlcal  pressure. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  They  are  also  sus- 
ceptible to  election  every  2  years,  and 
perhaps  that  Is  a  good  thing.  That  gives 
us  a  Uttie  more  sensitivity. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN,  t^e  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Calif onA^^  has  expked. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Eckharot  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Vak  Dexhun 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
very  Interested  in  this  colloquy  because, 
as  the  goitleman  indicated,  when  an 
agency  has  gone  wrong,  as  for  Instance 
In  eliminating  certain  parking,  we  have 
an  easy  remedy,  which  is  simply  to  pass 
an  act  clarifying  our  auttuM-ity.  Ilie  dlfO- 
culty  with  this  provision  Is  that  it  is 
negative.  Either  body  may  negative  an 
action,  so  we  do  not  have  assurance  that 
the  check  is  the  check  of  Congress.  It  is 
the  check  of  either  of  the  Houses  in  a 
specific  instance. 

Mr.  VAN  rassiLIN.  Does  the  genUe- 
man not  envision  a  situation  wherehi  an 
industry  piqued  by  a  ruling  of  the  Com- 
mission would  almost  automatically  run 
up  to  Capitol  ma  for  redress? 

Mr.  ECKHAtlDT.  Precisely,  and  if  they 
do  not  convince  either  House — not  both 
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Houses— that  they  should  be  favorably 
treated,  they  would  not  win,  so  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  would,  by  passing  this 
amendment,  create  the  most  enormous 
pressure  on  this  body  that  one  can 
imagine. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  And  for  these  rea- 
sons we  lu-ge  a  very  strong  no  vote  on 
the  Butler  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Virginia,  and  I  commend  him 
on  the  amendment  as  being  a  very 
needed  addition  to  this  act. 

First,  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  those  who  have  said  that  to  support 
this  amendment  would  gut  this  bill.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  true  at  all.  I  think 
this  amendment  simply  places  final  re- 
sponsibility for  actions  taken  by  the 
Commission  where  it  belongs,  on  the 
Congress.  I.  for  example,  voted  against 
the  Broyhill  amendment  because  I  did 
feel  that  it  might  affect  the  effectiveness 
of  this  Commission,  but  all  this  amend- 
ment does  is  place  the  responsibility  for 
legislating  within  the  legislature. 

The  standards  that  are  going  to  be 
adopted  and  are  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission are  legislative  actions,  and  when 
the  Congress  has  delegated  away  ir- 
revocably its  power  to  pass  upon  these, 
it  has  abandoned  to  the  biireaucracy  the 
final  decisions  that  properly  belong  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  suggested  that  perhaps 
this  might  be  unconstitutional.  I  suggest 
to  the  genUeman  that  since  Congress  is 
making  the  delegation  to  begin  with,  it 
can  properly  condition  the  exercise  of 
the  delegated  authority  in  any  way  It  so 
desires,  such  as  by  having  this  review 
power.  The  fact  is  that  Congress  has  not 
done  this  once  or  twice  or  three  times  or 
four  times,  but  in  fact  127  times,  written 
review  power  over  actions  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  in  a  manner  similar  to 
this,  and  I  think  that  Is  sufficient  prece- 
dent to  say  that  we  can  do  it  here. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to- 
day this  House  reversed  a  regulation  of 
a  regulatory  body.  We  have  that  power, 
but  what  I  have  difficulty  with  in  this 
proposal  is  that  this  is  automatic.  Under 
this  bill  we  can  reverse  a  regulation  with- 
out having  any  argiunent. 

Today  the  gentleman  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  matter  went  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  got  a  rule,  brought  it 
to  the  floor  and  set  aside  that  regulation. 
So  what  is  being  offered,  as  I  see  it,  is 
something  that  goes  above  and  beyond 
that. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  I  imderstand  this 
amendment  correctly,  it  should  be  within 
the  province  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  has 
oversight  jurisdiction,  to  pass  on  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  administrative  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  an  automatic  vote  by  the 
House. 

I  might  also  say  there  '^as  been  men- 
tion of  the  opportunity  for  judicial  re- 
view instead  of  congi-pssional  veto.  These 
are  not  really  alteriy»  tivps.  I  would  point 


out  to  my  distinguished  colleagues  that 
the  limitations  on  Judicial  review  are 
rather  substantial.  They  do  not  go  to  the 
foolhardlness  ot  the  wisdom  of  the  regu- 
lation. They  go  simply  to  some  rathe: 
technical  legal  procedural  points  and,  in 
the  final  analysis,  the  rather  slim  argu- 
ment of  due  process. 

Finally,  as  my  colleague  from  Texas 
suggested,  perhaps  Congress  could  repeal 
such  an  imwise  standard.  I  would  suggest 
to  him  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  his 
argument  that  this  is  a  ciunbersome 
process,  because  what  could  be  more 
cumbersome  than  passage  of  an  act  by 
Congress,  through  committees  of  both 
Houses,  and  then  subject  it  to  Presiden- 
tial veto  In  the  last  analysis. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  here 
is  that  when  Congress  ddegates  to  some 
other  body  the  power  to  enact  laws — and 
that  is  what  these  standards  become — 
then  it  is  certainly  a  responsible  act  on 
the  part  of  Uie  Congress  to  retain  enough 
control  that,  where  the  bureaucrats  have 
gone  off  the  deep  end,  either  House  of 
Congress  could  veto  and  reject  that  un- 
wise standard  and  let  the  others — the 
good  ones — go  by. 

Mr.  ECBIHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleague  In  the 
well,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  philosophical 
Member,  and  others  who  have  been  sup- 
porting this  amendment,  would  consider 
its  implications.  What  is  it,  127  cases  of 
broad  delegation  with  the  congressional 
veto  proposition? 

Incidentally,  most  of  the&e  are  vetoed 
by  one  or  the  other  House.  If  we  could 
follow  this  process  to  its  ultimate  extent 
we  could,  in  effect,  delegate  to  the  execu- 
tive department  the  authority  to  main- 
tain the  public  welfare,  retaining  to  our- 
selves Uie  congressional  veto,  precisely 
reversing  our  governmental  structure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  urge  upon  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  others  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  if  they  feel 
we  have  delegated  too  much  authority  in 
various  acts,  limit  that  authority,  pro- 
vide some  grounds  for  restraint  on  that 
authority,  but  end  the  legislative  process 
at  some  point  prior  to  administrative 
action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Levitas  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  CTalifomia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  point  that  was  made  by  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Texas.  I  think  the  whole 
problem  has  been  that  we  have  on  too 
many  occasions  delegated  too  broad  a 
charge  to  the  administrative  agencies. 
We  have,  in  effect,  passed  acts  of  Con- 
gress that  said  to  a  newly  created  agency, 
"Go  out  and  do  good,"  and  then  author- 
ized the  commission  or  the  Secretary  to 
adopt  the  regulations  necessary  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose.  And  that  is  where 
we  have  gotten  Into  the  problem. 


I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  there  are  at  least  two  ways  that  this 
could  be  remedied,  and  both  of  them  lie 
within  this  body.  One  is  to  be  much  more 
careful  and  restrictive  and  definitive 
when  we  delegate  legislation  authority. 
The  other  is  to  retain  this  type  of  rejec- 
tion or  veto  control  where  the  agencies 
and  the  commissions  in  certain  instances 
go  too  far. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  genUeman  from  California  that  this 
means  additional  work  for  the  committee 
and  for  the  Monbers  of  Congress.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  we  sought 
the  job  of  being  legislators  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  I  Uiink  that  we 
cannot  shirk  that  responsibility  and  pass 
the  Job  of  legislating  on  to  appointed  of- 
ficials. That  is  what  we  are  doing  unless 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Virginia  is  adopted. 

Mr.  ECXHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  the  genUeman's  state- 
ment on  the  two  coiu^es  we  could  follow. 

I  am  merely  urging  that  the  first  of 
those  processes  is  the  only  one  we  should 
use,  because  if  we  yield  to  this  great 
temptation  of  taking  a  second  bite  of  the 
apple  and  then  legislating  again,  we  in- 
vite the  most  irresponsible  delegation  of 
authority.  I  simply  m-ge  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  to  start  this  pre- 
cedent, or  to  extend  it  beyond  where  it 
has  already  gone,  is  to  engage  in  a  most 
dangerous  process  of  erosion  of  congres- 
sional power. 

Mr.  MAOUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  genUeman's  general  points  are  well 
taken  and  they  have  been  very  well 
stated,  but  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
really  wants  to  require  that  this  agency 
or  any  other  regulatory  agency  will  have 
to  come  back  to  this  body  with  each  and 
every  regulation.  Etoes  the  genUeman 
really  want  that? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Yes,  I  do,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  And  I  particularly  want  it  in  those 
situations  where  there  are  criminal  pen- 
alties or  where  the  harm  that  may  be 
done  by  a  bad  administrative  rule  can- 
not be  rectified  in  any  other  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  MActriRE  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Levitas  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  30  additional  sec- 
onds.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  fin- 
ish my  statement,  in  instances  where 
Congress  delegates  legislative  authority, 
considering  the  breadth  with  which  it 
does  that  and  the  consequences  that  fol- 
low from  it,  yes,  I  do  think  that  the  Con- 
gress needs  this  check  within  Itself; 
otherwise  we  turn  these  unelected  people 
loose  on  the  public. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  LEVITA8.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man firm  MewJecsey. 

Mr.  MAOUIRS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rt- 
speetfuOy  dteagree  with  tbe  gentieman. 
I  think  we  most  have  an  ovotdl  setting 
of  parametCTs.  and  we  ought  to  rein  In 
an  agency  when  It  has  clearly  gtme 
afoul  d  our  Intent,  but  to  ask  each  and 
every  agency  to  come  In  on  each  and 
every  regulation,  I  think,  would  be  a  ter- 
ribly bardensome  regulronent.  I  think 
that  wooM  be  an  unwise  decision  for  this 
body  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  enough  trouble 
moving  on  items  of  legislaticm  that  are 
essential,  and  there  is  no  point  In  setting 
up  an  agency  In  the  flnt  idace  If  we 
are  going  to  ask  that  every  regnlatirai  of 
that  agency  be  broueftt  back  to  the 
House  for  approvaL 

Mr.  VAN  DBKRLZN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  ButlCT  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  be  oonchzded  In  10  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 
Tliere  was  no  objecti<m. 
•ne  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanlmaus-consent  re- 
quart  was  agreed  to  wffl  each  be  z«oog- 
maed  for  approximately  three-fourths  of 
1  minute. 

Ibe  Chair  recognises  the  genUeman 
from  OearglaCMr.  Levixas)  . 

Mr.  LKVITAB.  Mr.  r?h«irr»pT|  there 
wta  ooeflnal  point  I  wanted  to  add  to 
the  comments  that  my  colleague  and 
Wend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Maemix)  made. 

I  think  It  Is  extremely  important  that 
we  never  lose  sight  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here.  We  are  talking  about 
giving  this  Commlsslwi  the  power  to  pass 
laws.  Let  us  never  forget  that,  because 
given  the  alternative  <rf  whether  we  have 
to  assume  this  additional  responsibility 
or  give  it  to  someone  tlae.  1  thh)\  the 
tmly  altonatlve  is  for  us  to  assume  the 
respoDsihlUty. 

(Qy  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kindness 
yielded  his  time  to  M^.  Burua  > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr 
BoTLsa)^ 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  remarks  that  wa-e 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
EacHA«»t).  Certatoly  in  my  brief  time  in 
"*»  body  I  have  come  to  have  the  high- 
est regard  for  his  careful  analysis  of  leg- 
islation, and  I  see  his  fine  hand  In  the 
consumer  product  safety  legislation. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the 
procedural  safeguards  that  have  been 
placed  in  this  legislation,  but  I  would  re- 
mind this  body  to  the  first  tostance  that 
we  are  not,  as  has  been  suggested  at  this 
moment  talking  about  every  stogie  Fed- 
eral acency. 

We  are  talking  about  the  Consumer 
Product  Safe^  Coomilsslon,  and  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  congressional 
oversight  of  the  lawmaking  power  whkh 
we  have  delegated  to  this  (Commission 
If  the  Commission  had  adopted  and 
followed  all  of  the  procedural  safe- 
guards which  are  to  existence  now  and 
llie  modest  changes  that  have  been  made 
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in  fhls  law,  then  there  should  be  no  rea- 
son to  come  back  to  the  (ingress  and 
have  Congress  take  any  action. 

However,  for  us  to  timi  this  agency 
loose  with  all  this  tremendous  power  and 
not  reserve  the  oi»  safeguard  which  we 
have  provided  here  so  tiiat  it  wffl  be  «)- 
parent  to  tiie  agency  and  the  staflT  and  so 
that  they  can  really  understand  what 
this  is,  and  that  is  that  the  agency  does 
not  have  the  power  to  overrule  this  body, 
we  then  indicate  that  we  have  reserved 
that  power  to  ourselves. 

That  Is  all  that  this  amendment  does. 
It  reserves  to  the  Congress  of  the  Dhlted 
States  the  responsiUUly  to  do  things 
which  we  were  elected  to  do. 

The  failure  to  do  that  and  the  failure 
to  adopt  this  amendment  amounts  to 
abdkattog  to  another  Federal  agency 
the  very  things  for  wlikh  we  were  sent 
here  and  for  ulilch  our  people  have  sent 
us  here  and  expect  us  to  protect  them 
agsdnst. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
reser^'e  the  authority.  We  never  give  up 
the  authority  of  the  whole  Congress. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs. 
Maguire  and  Drinan  yielded  their  time 

to  Mr.  MOIRTT.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 

(Mr.  MOJTTTT) . 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  (Siainnan,  as  I 
mdlcated  when  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia was  good  enough  to  yield  to  me 
earlier  in  the  debate,  I  think  most  of  us 
share  a  feeling  that  we  ought  to  be 
spending  more  time  to  maktog  old  laws 
work  than  to  making  a  lot  of  new  laws. 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  CJali- 
fomia  (Mr.  Rousselot)  and  I  have  had 
many  discussions  about  this,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  now  have  ample 
opportunity,  to  many  respects,  to  review 
regulations  that  may  be  burdenswne  and 
toeffective.  Not  many  of  us  take  advan- 
tage of  that,  and  I  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  I  do  not  take  advantage  of  it 
as  much  as  I  should. 

■Hie  gentleman  frwn  CJBlifomla  (Mr. 
Rousselot)  todicated  that  we  do  not 
have  an  opportunity.  We  all  know  what 
the  Federal  Register  is.  We  all  see  pro- 
posed regulations  to  the  Federal  Ren- 
ter. Do  we  take  those  proposad  regula- 
tions and  comment  on  them  to  ta 
agency?  Generally  we  do  not.  I  would 
hasten  to  add  that  I  think  the  agencies 
are  incltoed  to  listen  to  us  to  many  cases 
when  we  do.  In  general,  we  just  do  not  do 
it  frequently  enough. 

If  I  were  to  the  position  of  a  citizen  to- 
ter\enlng  before  an  agency  to  something 
like  flammable  fabrics,  this  amwidment 
puts  me  to  the  position  of  gotog  to  a 
quasi-judicial  agency  and  presenttog  my 
views,  and  the  other  people  in  the  indus- 
try, or  whatever,  present  their  views. 
"iTien  there  is  a  whole  procedure  we  have 
to  go  through  with  a  ptriltical  body.  Let 
us  face  it:  We  are  lifting  It  out  of  a 
quasi-Judicial  proceeding  up  to  a  polit- 
ical body. 

With  respect  to  what  the  amendment 
says.  I  think  we  aU  agree  thet  we  are 


talking  here  not  about  mtoor  ktods  of 
hasardous  substances,  but  to  many  cases 
substantially  hazardous  substances 

As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  section   15,   which  talks 
about  substantial  product  hazards  in 
cludtog  flammable  fabrics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  could 
afford  in  many  of  those  cases  to  havi. 
the  ktod  of  delay  that  this  amendment 
would  bring  about. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  MOEPPETT.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  CSaifornia 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
do  think  we  have  the  right  under  this 
rulanaklng  power  because  we  are  the 
ones  who  are  given  the  rulemaking  pow- 
er. All  we  are  asktog  for  is  the  process 
of  review.  ^^ 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
stated  very  well  that  aU  we  are  asUsg 
for,  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  fe 
trying  to  put  forward  to  his  amendment 
is  that  we  have  that  opportunity  of  re- 
view because  we  have  given  them  sub- 
stantial powers  over  aU  of  our  constit- 
uents. 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  I  am  not  disagreeing 
with  that.  I  thtok  we  have  done  that 
(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Snusm 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Butur.) 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  ree- 
ognlzes  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Bunn) . 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  respond  to  the  recent 
potot,  which  was  anticipated. 

We  do  not  often  talk  about  this,  but 
I  would  like  to  explato  that  to  this  par- 
ticular amendment  we  have  provided  for 
an  accelerated  congressional  review  so 
that  we  cQuW  proceed  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion of  approval. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  is  also  aware 
that  with  respect  to  those  kinds  of  emer- 
g«icy  powers  under  the  act  that  are 
provided,  they  would  not  be  abrogated 
by  this  amendment.  We  also  have  many 
other  provisions  to  the  act  which  make 
reference  to  time  so  I  would  really  thMk 
that  30  additional  days  is  not  very  many 
under  the  circumstances.  I  think  there 
may  be  poUcy  objections  to  this  amend- 
moit  but  delay  is  not  a  valid  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brodreao)  . 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKHARDi)  with  his  usual  perspi- 
cacity has  put  his  finger  on  the  key  prob- 
lem with  this  amendment  to  that  It  al- 
lows one  body  of  the  Congress  to  veto  th» 
delegated  authority  that  has  been  glve# 
to  the  Commission  by  both  Houses  of  th« 
Congress  and  that  really  this  is  unsound 
as  a  matter  of  constitutiorml  theory. 

This  seems  most  clear  to  me.  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Lxvitas)  .  But  agato  I  say 
that  it  is  most  imsound  to  allow  one  body 
of  the  Congress  to  veto  the  action  of  both 
Houses. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  reject  this  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 

MCCOLLISTXR) .         

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  discussion  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Maguiw!) 
the  toference  that  this  Member  drew 
from  that  gentleman's  remarks  was  that 
each  and  every  rule  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  woiild  have 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  Congress. 

That  is  not  the  totention  of  this 
amendment.  TTie  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  BUTLER)  made  it  abimdantly 
clear  that  the  purpose  of  his  amendment 
was  to  use  it  as  an  extreme  remedy 
when  the  Commission  goes  far  afield.  I 
think  that  that  is  the  way  to  which  it 
would  be  iised.  Theref  6re  it  would  not  be 
such  a  biu^en  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  or  on 
this  House  of  betog  required  to  review 
each  and  every  regulation  that  this  Com- 
mission Issues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Van  Desrlin)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERIilN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  use  the  time  allotted  me  to  advise 
the  Members  of  an  informal  understand- 
ing that  has  been  reached  with  the  rank- 
ing mtoorlty  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Whichever  way  the  voice  vote  goes 
on  this  amendment,  it  is  assumed  that 
there  will  be  a  desire  for  a  rollcall  vote. 
And  to  order  to  save  the  time  that  we 
have  consumed  before,  with  an  imneces- 
sary  quonmi  call  of  15  mtoutes  to  ad- 
vance of  the  vote,  it  has  been  agreed  by 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  com- 
mittee to  lu-ge  all  Members  to  stand  for  a 
rollcall  vote  when  that  request  is  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentieman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Butler)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

HECOROED   VOTE 

Mr.  VAN  DEERIilN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  224,  noes  180, 
not  vottog  29,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  831] 

AYES— 224 

Abdnor 

Buike,  Fla. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Alexander 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Anderson, 

Butier 

duPont 

Calif. 

Byron 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Anderson,  DI. 

Carter 

Emery 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Cederberg 

English 

Andrews, 

Chappell 

Erlenbom 

N.Dak. 

Clancy 

Each 

Archer 

Clausen. 

Eshleman 

Armstrong 

DonH. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Ashbrook 

Cochran 

Evana.  Ind.    . 

Bafalls 

Cohen 

Flndley 

Bauciu 

Collins,  Tex. 

Fish 

Bauman 

Conable 

Flowers 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Conlan 

Flynt 

BeU 

Crane 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

D'Amours 

Forsyth* 

BevUl 

Daniel,  Daa 

FoiintalB 

Blanchard 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Frenzel 

Bo  wen 

Daniel  son 

Prey 

Breaux 

de  la  Oarza 

Fuqua 

BrlnUey 

Delaney 

OUman 

Broomfleld 

Dent 

Olnn 

Brown,  Mich. 

Darwlnskl 

Ooldwatar 

BroyhUl 

Devlne 

Ooodling 

Buchanan 

Dickinson 

Oradlaon 

Burgener 

Downing,  Va. 

Orassley 

Ouyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hlghtower 
HlUls 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Icbord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Kindness 
E:reb8 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Landnun 
Latta 
Leritas 
Uoyd.  Tenn. 
Lott 
Iiujan 
BCcOlory 
MeOoUister 
McDonald 
McBwen 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Aspln 

BadlUo 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Beard,  R.t. 

Bedeu 

Bergland 

Blaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blouln 


Boland 

BoUing 

Bonker 

Bradonas 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUlip 

Carney 

Carr 

Ohlsholm 

Clay 

Conte 

Corman 

Oom^ 

Cotter 

CoughllB 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Digga 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Barly 

Eckhardt 

■dgar 


McKinney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahpn 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Michel 

MiUer.  Ohio 

MUls 

MltcheU.  N.7. 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murtba 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Neal 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
PaUlaon.  N.Y. 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pritchard 
Qule 
QuiUen 
RaiUback 
RandaU 
Regtila 
Rhodes 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roncallo 
Rose 

Roiisselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 

RUBSO 

Santint 
NOES— 180 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Faaceu 

Fenwick 

Fisher 

Pithlan 

Flood 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Oaydoa 

Gibbons 

Ctonaalee 

Green 

Gud* 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayee,  Ind. 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Keys 

Koch 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Long.  La. 

Long.Md. 

McCloskey 

McOormack 

McDada 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Magulre 


Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUIlam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steigar.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stq>hena 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Symms 
Taloott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wbltten 
Wllaon,  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 


Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

MezTinsky 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mtwi«h 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

MotU 

Murphy, 

Natcher 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'NeUl 

Ottinger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Perkins 

Pejrser 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Rangel 

Reee 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

aeiberllng 


,  m. 


Simon 
Smith.  Iowa 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 


Sullivan 

Thompson 

Tsongas 

Oilman 

VanDeerlin 

VanderVeen 

Vigorito 

Wazman 

Weaver 


Wbalen 

Wlrth 

Yates 

Ystron 

Young,  Ga. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTING — 29 


AuCoin 

Brown,  Ohio 

Casey 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

OoUliu,IU. 

Conyers 

Bvins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fraaer 


Oialmo 
Hebert 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Ketchum 
Lent 
MUford 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzl 


Passman 

Pepper 

Siak 

Solarz 

Teague 

UdaU 

Vanik 

Wiggins 

WUson.  C.  H. 


Messrs.  CARTER.  HUGHES,  and  RUS- 
SO  changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

Messrs.  BLOUIN.  FORD  of  Michigan, 
and  HALL  changed  their  vote  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  i-esult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAI,    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
this  afternoon  I  was  absent  on  official 
bustoess  at  the  Department  of  State  and 
missed  the  recorded  vote  on  rollcall 
No.  630,  the  Broyhlll  amendment.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  "aye" 
on  rollcall  No.  630. 

AMENDMENT    OFTKREO    BY    ASHBXOOK 

Mr.  ASHBR(X)K.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbkook: 
Page  31.  Insert  after  line  25  the  following 
new  section : 

ACCOtrNTABUXTT 

Sec.  15.  Section  4  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (15  ITJ3.C.  2053)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  tbe  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(1)  Subeectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
2680  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  do  not 
prohibit  tbe  bringing  of  a  claim  under  chap- 
ter 171  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and 
section  1348(b)  of  such  title  during  tbe  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  tbe  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  which  claim  is  based 
upon  nilspresentatlon  or  deceit  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  or  any  employee 
thereof  or  upon  any  exercise  or  performance 
or  failure  to  exercise  or  perform  a  discre- 
tionary function  or  duty  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
Commission  or  any  employee  thereof  if — 

"(1)  such  claim  Is  not  made  with  respect 
to  any  agency  action  (as  defined  in  section 
551(13)  of  titles),  and 

"(2)  in  tbe  case  of  a  claim  based  upon 
the  exercise,  performance,  or  failure  to  ex- 
ercise or  perform  a  discretionary  function 
or  duty,  a  determination  (based  upon  con- 
sideration of  all  the  relevant  circumstances 
and  factors,  including  tbe  3tatt:tory  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Commission  and  the  public 
interest  in  encouraging  rather  than  inhibit- 
ing tbe  exercise  of  discretion)  is  ;nade  that 
such  exercise,  performance,  or  failure  is  x\n- 
reasonable  with  respect  to  tbe  discretionary 
function  or  duty  Involved." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chahman.  the 
general  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
make  the  Federal  (jovemment  more  ac- 
countable to  exerclstog  Its  regulatory 
activities.  Specifically,  it  would  allow 
private  parties  to  sue  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  for  torts  it 
commits  against  them.  An  amendment 
with  the  same  objective  as  the  one  I  am 
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offering  today  has  already  passed  the 
Senate  without  dissent. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  recentlj- 
about  the  need  foi;  regulatory  reform. 
There  Is  a  growing  realization  that  the 
Federal  regulatory '  agencies  do  not  al- 
ways act  In  a  responsible  manner.  Tboee 
who  are  regulated  often  find  themselves 
subject  to  decisions  that  are  arbitrary 
in  nature.  And  these  arbitrary  decisions 
can  cost  the  regulatee  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Even  when  the  agency's  decision  has 
been  erxtmeous,  there  Is  no  redress  for 
the  injured  party.  The  doctrine  of  sover- 
eign immunity  prevents  legal  action  to 
collect  the  damages  sustained. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  case  of  the  Marlin  Toy  Co.,  a  smaU 
business  located  in  Wiac(»sin.  Marlin 
was  Uterally  driven  into  bankruptcy 
when  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Comml88i(«  erroneously  listed  two  of 
Its  products  on  the  banned  products  list 
and  then  Issued  a  retraction  only  after 
the  pcusage  of  8  months.  This  obviously 
devastated  the  ivoduct,  a  safe  legal  prod- 
uct, of  this  small  company.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  llarlin  could  not  even  file  a 
legal  claim  imtll  Houge  passage  of  a 
special  resolution  allowing  them  to  do 
so. 

This  situatimi  constitutes  a  serious  In- 
justice. The  Federal  Government  should 
bear  legal  responsibility  for  its  tortuous 
acts  Just  as  private  parties  are  required 
to  do.  A  wronged  party  should  be  able 
to  obtain  a  just  remedy  from  his  or  her 
own  government.  Hopefully  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  grown  so  big  that  It 
cannot  render  justice  to  the  "little  man" 
in  our  society. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  my 
amendment  has  a  built-in  safegtiard.  It 
would  only  be  operative  for  about  2  years. 
After  that  time  the  Congress  would  have 
the  oppmtunlty  to  evaluate  how  It  has 
worked  out.  If  we  are  satisfied,  we  can 
extend  It  Otherwise  we  can  modify  it 
in  any  way  that  seems  appropriate. 

My  amendment  would  give  private 
Parties  who  have  been  wronged  by  the 
Coosomer  Product  Safety  Commission 
the  opportunity  to  recover  damages.  It 
would  prevent  that  Commission  from 
hiding  behind  the  cloak  of  sovereign 
immunity.  If  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  require  greater  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  private  parties,  then  it  is 
only  just  that  the  Government  exercise 
greater  responsibility  for  its  own  actions 
as  wdl.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  A8HBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  imiNAN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding.  I  woncter  if  there  has  been 
any  hearing  on  this  amendment.  I  went 
through  the  hearings  rather  thorougiily. 
and  I  did  not  see  this  particular  point 
mentioned  at  all. 

Obviously,  what  the  gentleman  is  pro- 
posing is  at  least  a  minor  revolution 
against  Federal  agencies. 

Ur^^ABHBaOOK.  I  guess  it  would  be 
fw."^??  "solution,  hi  some  ways,  to 
think  that  the  Federal  GoTemment  can 
be  responsible  for  its  actions.  But  that 
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is  the  kind  of  revolution  I  think  we  ought 
to  spark  now. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Were  there  any  hear- 
ings? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  No.  I  would  refer 
the  gentleman  to  the  July  18,  1975  de- 
bate between  the  illustrious  Senator  Moss 
and  Senator  Bucklsy  of  New  York.  This 
was  when  the  matter  was  first  brought 
up.  It  was  approved  in  the  Senate,  and 
I  am  adding  the  same  amendment,  with 
some  changes,  admittedly  to  get  by  the 
germaneness  rule  we  have  but  which  the 
Senate  does  not  have.  But.  basically,  it  is 
the  same  amendment,  the  same  thrust, 
that  was  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

While  I  would  agree  with  my  colleagxie 
from  Massachusetts,  I  would  hope  we  do 
not  get  so  stuck  on  the  committee  sys- 
tem— I  am  on  the  C<»nmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, as  the  gentleman  is— to  believe 
that  nothing  can  be  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  its  merits  that  has  not 
at  least  been  considered  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  find  no  provision  for 
money  to  pay  for  the  administration  of 
this  amendment  in  the  act,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  is  intending 
that  that  should  come  out  of  the  general 
budget  and,  if  so,  could  it  pay  for  the 
cost  of  defending  any  claim  or  to  pay  for 
any  damages  which  the  court  might 
award? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  the  same 
thing  is  true  that  would  be  true  with  any 
other  Individual  or  a  business.  I  certain- 
ly am  not  equipped  in  my  business  to  be 
sued,  but  I  assiune  if  a  judgment  is 
brought  against  me  I  have  to  find  the 
means  to  pay  it.  I  would  guess  the  same 
thing  would  be  applied  to  this  Ccnnmit- 
slon.  The  only  difference  is  that  as  an 
individual  I  would  hare  Insurance  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Government,  the  taxpayer 
provides  the  Insurance  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  One  of  the  shortcomings  of  my 
amendment  is  that  everywhere  a  private 
person  sues  and  gets  a  judgment,  the 
bureaucrat  who  perpetrated  the  tortloxis 
error  is  not  liable,  the  Government  which 
is  his  principal  in  this  case  must  pay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  CMiio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
ASHBROOK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additJCTial  minute.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  IMrectly  or  indirect- 
ly, sooner  or  later,  since  the  CPSC  is  a 
Federal  agency  funded  by  taxpayers' 
money,  they  imdoubtedly  would  have  to 
ask  the  Congress  for  mraieys  they  would 
be  liable  for  if  the  court  determined  that 
through  some  tortious  act  they  were  sub- 
ject to  a  claim  and  the  claim  were  vin- 
dicated. 

So  I  would  say,  yes,  in  answer  to  the 

gentleman,  sooner  or  later  we  would  have 

to  pay  for  it  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.    RODSSELOT.    Mr.    Chairman, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  this 
amendment  is  basically  a  civil  rights 
amendment  for  the  protection  of  the 


pe<H>le  who  have  been  wrongly  treated  by 
the  Commission;  is  that  basically  cot- 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  To  the  extent  that 
civil  rights  tries  to  balance  things  i 
would  say,  yes.  This  is  trying  to  get  s(UQe 
balance  between  the  people  and  the  total 
sovereign  power  of  the  Govenunent,  and 
It  would  provide  that  in  these  cases 
where  someone  feels  he  has  been  WTonged 
or  aggrieved,  he  can  go  into  court  To 
that  extent  I  would  say  there  would  be 
some  degree  of  civil  rights  involved 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chahroan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  realize  this  would 
work  a  basic  policy  change,  without  any 
hearings  having  been  held,  in  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
suppose  the  key  word  is  "basic."  I  ques- 
tion how  basic  it  is.  It  seems  we  have 
been  doing  this  for  some  time. 

I  think,  if  anything,  in  recent  years  we 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Government  can  and 
should  be  sued.  The  idea  of  the  Federal 
Government  being  the  unquestioned  sov- 
ereign is,  if  anything,  a  questionable 
argiunent.  if  not  an  outmoded  argument 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  There  is  a  provision 
made  for  bringing  of  a  suit  against  the 
Government  and  this  would  make  a 
basic  change  In  that  procedure.  I  believe 
it  also  invades  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  have 
brought  with  me  two  volimies  that  are 
on  the  desk  there,  and  they  concern  the 
matter  of  torts  to  title  28.  Indeed,  as 
the  gentleman  says,  it  Is  a  very  extensive 
process.  I  think  perhaps  we  should  make 
the  basic  change  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chakman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  mmiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  provision 
which  would  permit  an  injured  person, 
in  the  case  of  a  defective  product  to 
get  a  coiu't  and  a  jury  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  agency  failed  unrea- 
sonably in  exercising  its  discretionary 
function  to  enact  a  i-ule  protecting  that 
consiuner. 

Now,  when  we  are  calling  upon  an 
agency  to  cover  the  entire  area  of  pos- 
sible unsafe  products,  they  are  bound 
to  make  some  mistakes,  and,  inciden- 
tally, they  are  boimd  to  be  guilty  of  s<»ne 
omissions  if  they  do  not  act  in  every 
case.  If  some  jury  or  some  court  may  later 
determine  that  to  have  been  an  area  In 
which  they  should  have  acted,  we  then 
make  the  agency  responsible  for  a  tort 
claim  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
that,  why  do  we  not  do  it  with  respect 
to  all  agencies?  Why  do  we  not  do  it 
with  respect  to  the  FEA  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunission,  for  example? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AifflBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  presents  a  point  that  very 
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wdl  mi^t  to  taken  up  by  this  House. 
Ifaybe  we  have  reached  the  place  in  ma 
history  wlMre  we  ahooid  make  ensy 
ageney  respeasMe,  up  to  and  including 
the  White  House,  the  Counefl  on  I!eo> 
nMBic  Advisers,  ttie  CIA,  and  every  other 

sgency. 

Ut,  ECKHARDT.  Precisely.  But  when 
we  do  so,  we  dKMfld  treat  it  witti  great 
care  after  hearings  in  wder  to  determine 
whettier  or  not  in  this  particular  area 
such  a  regulation  would  be  desirable  or 
ondeairaUe. 

lioely  to  say  that  an  agency  charged 
with  protecting  consumers  in  matters  of 
consumer  safety  should  he  made  liable 
for  its  inaction  after  a  court  or  a  jury 
second-guesses  its  discretionary  author- 
ity on  the  grounds  of  reasonableness  is 
certainly  a  very  foolish  thing  for  us  to 
do  here.  It  would  be  foolish  for  us  to 
do  this  without  hearings,  without  pre- 
senting the  matter  to  a  committee  such 
as  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
wilhout  determining  that  in  this  precise 
area  such  a  determination  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  strmgly 
urge  my  collet^ues  not  to  make  this  de- 
diioa  at  this  time  without  more  mature 
conslderatloD. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Asbbkook)  . 

The  questtaD  was  taken;  and  the 
CSiaiiman  aaaounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

KIOOHOED    VOTE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  theie  were— ayes  166,  noes  230, 
not  voting  37,  as  follows : 


BtmiMU 


Abdnor 

Andenon,  HI. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Athbrook 

Btfalia 

Btutnan 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bell 

Bttnett 

Berlll 

Blester 

Bo«Ml 

Brlnkley 
Btoomfleld 
BtowB.  Ohio 
BioyhlU 
Bucbuun 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butiar 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Cluppell 
CUncy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 
Oodiran 
Cohen 

CoUlns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlui 
Coughlln 
Crane 

Oanlefl.Dan 
D»a»el,B.W. 
DavU 

<)•  la  Qarza 
Derwinskl 

Uckluoa 
Downing,  V». 

OXZI— 
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Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
duPont 
Edwards.  Ala. 


Brtsnbom 
Wach 

XvMU,  Ind. 
Flntney 


Fithian 

Flynt 

Vonythe 


Frey 

Oibbons 

OUaaan 

Oian 

OoIdwaUr 

OoodUng 


Oraatfajr 

Quyer^ 
Haley 
Hammer- 
•etunUlt 


HaiBha 

Hsfner 

HMu 

muis 

Hlnsbaw 

HsUand 

BUt 

Hutchinson 

Hjjd« 

Icliunl 


Janrette 
Jfttinaciii,  Colo. 
JbtauQB,Pa. 

KsaUnmaler 
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Kazen 

KHar 

Kflmp 

KlndniwB 

BIrueger 

Lagomarsino 

Latte 

Lujaa 

McClory 

McCoIlister 

McCoimack 

McOado 

McDonald 

McBwen 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

ISartln 

Uatbis 

Miller.  Ohio 

MlUa 

Mltchen,  N.T. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Nlotaols 
O'Brien 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pettia 
Poage 
Frltebard 
Qule 
OuUlen 
Randall 
Begula 


Boklaaon 

Boe 

Bosen 

Boootfls 

Hotiwalet 


8SlMltaa 
Skiwter 


Skobitz 
SBlth.  Nebr. 
Snyder 


Stelger,  Ariz. 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

CtUt. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Aatatoy 
A^iln 
BadiUo 
BalduB 
Barrett 
Bewd.  B.I. 
Bedril 
Bergjand 
Btaggi 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 


Bonker 

Brademas 

Braaox 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooka 

Brown,  Calif. 

Blown.  Mich. 

Bnrke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  PhUllp 

Carney 

Oarr 

ObUbolm 

Oamt* 

oonoan 

OOf  liell 


D'Aaaours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

DanMson 

Dtianey 

DaUums 

Dent 

Derrick 

DlOTB 

DiageU 

Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Bady 

Edchardt 

Edgar 

Bdwards,  Calif. 

■ilbers 

English 

Svuu,  Colo. 

Venwlck 


FMod 

tiatlo 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.Bllch. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

O«yaos 

Oonilez 

Oreen 

Oude 


AuOoin 
Baucus 
Burke,  Fla. 
BurtiMM.Mo. 
Oner 

Clawson.  Del 
ci«T«laiKi 
OailiBS.1U. 


Bteiger.  Wta. 

StrattOB 

Btwekey 

Tvlor.Mo. 
Tbone 

Thornton 

VanOer  Jagt 
Watconner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
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Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hediler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

HeUtoskl 

Henderson 

Hloka 

Hlghtower 

Holtzman 

Horton 

BOWMd 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Himgate 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Keys 

Koch 

Xrebs 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levttas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Uoyd.  Tenn. 

Lonig.La. 

Lon£.Md. 

M<^Iodcey 

M<^aU 

McBitfx 

M(Say 

MCKlnney 

Maedonald 

MaOdan 

Magulre 

Mann 

Matsonag^a 

MMZ(dt 

Meeds 

Mtfcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Meavlnsky 

MUcva 

MQlar.  CalU. 

Mlneta 

Mimab 

Miak 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffatt 

MoUoban 

Morgan 

Moaher 


White 

W^iUehurst 

Whttten 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson.  Tex. 
WUm 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Young,  Alaska 
Toung,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 


Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Bara 

O'NaiU 

Ottlnger 

Patman.  Tex. 

PatUB.MJ. 

Pattiaon,  N.T. 

Peiq;ier 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pr  easier 

Pieyei 

Price 

Ballsback 

Rangel 


Beuas 

Rhodes 

Bichmond 

EUegle 

Binaida 

Bodino 

Booney 

Boss 

Boaenthal 

Hostenkowski 

Rousb 

Bojbal 

Bnppe 

BUSBO 

Ryan 
StOermein 


MotU 

Muipby,IU. 

Murtha 

Nateber 

Heal 

Mix 

Nolan 


Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroader 

Selbedlag 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Simon 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spellman 

Staggers 

StaiUon. 

J.WlUtam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor.  B.C. 
Theaipaon 
Trailer 
Tsongaa 
Vllman 
VanDeeilin 
VandarVeea 
Vlgotlto 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wbalen 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toung.  Oa. 
Tiahlockl 
Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTINO— 37 
Evlns,  Tenn.      Lent 
Fary  Lott 

Fascall  Michel 

n?aser  MiUord 

GMalme  Moorbsad,  Pa. 

Hagedom  Murphy,  N.T. 

HMiart  Medal 

JonM,Okla.       Paasmaa 

Bisenhoorar 

Slak 


SolarE 

Steeiman 

Teague 


TTdan 
Vanik 

WlflglBS 


WUaon.  C.  H. 


Mrs.  BOGOS,  Mrs.UiOYD  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Messrs.  DERRICK  and  LSVl- 

TAS  changed  their  vote  from  "aye**  to 
"no." 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENBMBrr  orrxsEB  bt  lat.  ntcm 

Mr.  PREmEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ParrEa:  Page 
31,  Insert  after  line  2S,  the  following  new 
section: 

VLAMMABnJTT  STANDARDS  AND  XECUIATIONB 

Sbc.  lfi(a)(l)  Subaectlon  (d)  of  section  4 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Standards,  regnlatlons.  and  amend- 
ments to  standards  and  tegulattons  muter 
this  section  shall  be  made  in  aeeordance 
with  section  553  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 
except  that  Interested  persons  shall  be  g^ven 
an  opportunity  for  the  oral  presentation  of 
data,  views,  or  arguments  In  addttton  to  an 
opportunity  to  mafca  written  snbmlsslona.  A 
transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral  presenta- 
tion." 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  (3)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "The  stiandard  or  regulation 
shall  not  be  affirmed  unless  the  findings  re- 
quired by  the  first  sentence  of  subaectlon 
(b)  are  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  taken  as  a  whole.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'record'  mr  ins  the 
standard  or  regulation,  any  notice  published 
with  respect  to  the  proimilgatlon  of  such 
standard  or  regulation,  the  transcript  re- 
quired by  subsection  (d)  of  any  oral  presen- 
tation, any  written  snbmlsslon  of  Interested 
parties,  and  wiy  other  Information  which 
the  Commission  considers  relevant  to  such 
standard  or  regulation." 

(b)  The  amandments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  standards. 
regulations,  and  amendments  to  standards 
and  regrUatlons  under  section  4  of  the  nam- 
maUe  Fabrics  Act  the  prooeedlngs  for  the 
promtilgatioii  of  which  ware  begun  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  tbto  Act. 

Mr.  PREYEB  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
i<ead  and  printed  in  the  Rbcoxd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  CanAina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRE7ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  changes  the  standard  of 
judicial  review  in  the  Fammable  Fabrics 
Act  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the 
standard  set  out  in  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
what  is  really  a  model  of  fairness  In 
rulemaking  procedure  and  judicial 
review. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
provides  an  opportunity  for  industry  and 
the  public  to  participate  in  rulemaking 
procedures  in  a  fuller  and  fairer  way 
than  does  any  ottier  regulatory  act. 

What  this  amendment  attempts  to  do 
is  import  aome  ot  that  falmees  Into  the 
Flanunable  ntbrics  Act  The  "sdbstantlal 
evidence"  rule  of  Judicial  reriew  is  con- 
tained in  tlM  Ooneumer  Product  Safety 
Act.  It  is  the  standard  tised  In  the  Poison 
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PrtveDtkm  Packaging  Act.  It  Is  also  the 
standard  naed  in  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  It  is  (Mily  In  the  HammaUe 
Wrtrtee  Act  ttiat  we  do  not  have  the 
madard  of  "sukstantfal  evldanee."  We 
I»»B  Instead  the  "arbttraiy  and  capri- 
ctotM"  standard,  -nils  amendment  would 
•e^to  bring  all  these  consumer  acts  into 
aooonL 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  llr.  Chairman,  the 
waUeman  has  called  upon  his  judicial 
P>gfcground  and  Judicial  temperament  to 
iWQpan  an  amendment  which  combines 
ttMftoe  tilings  about  the  committee  and 
It  prompts  us  to  atxept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

..  »fr-  McCOUJSTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  is  agreeable  to  this  side 
of  the  oommlttee. 

Tbe  CHAnuCAN.  "Hie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oirered  by  the  gentle- 
man firom  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Paxm) . 

Tne  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REOORDr-HOUSE 


Mr. 


Chairman, 


Mr.  SEIBERLINO. 
offer  an  amendment. 
Tlie  Oetk  read  as  follows: 
AsMiMlnMMt  offand  by  Mr.  Sxibbujnc:  On 
M^irfter  Um  as,  liiMrt  the  following 


ms  AMD  ATToamrs'  rbs 
ate.  IB.  {»)  etoctkm  3S(s)  of  the  Consumer 

«*o^rt  aaa*^  Act  (i«  uac.  i07a(e))  to 
y*?**^  by  wldlng  immedlAtely  after  "in- 
etattog  •  rMaonable  attanMy-a  foe"  the 
rauowlng:  "and  rMSonabla  eipwt  witnesses' 


(b)  Ssetioii  M  of  the  Consumer  Product 
BaJWy  Aet  (is  TJ.8.0.  aoW)  le  amended  by 
iMklng  out  tbe  ttaal  aentnice  and  Inaertlng 
SiJz?  ^f***  *•"  Mknrtng:  "In  any  action 
«n«wttila  aaettom  the  ooort  may  in  the 
mteiaaU  of  Justice  award  reaaonable  at- 
ymajwr  feoa  and  reaaonable  expert  witnesses' 

Ur.aKUJEHLIHQ.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  my 
»™«>*nent  would  give  the  courts  the 
^KnOan  to  award  reasonable  fees  for 
"P"*  witneoeeo  and  for  attorneys  in 
pnvate  lawnltB  teooght  under  the  Cta- 
mitt  Fradnet  SafMar  Act  Many  other 
»«deral  ttatotes  currently  authoriae 
raoi  awanlB.  and  my  amendment  would 
eon  toe  Oovemment  nothing. 

Iftramandment  albcts  two  sections  of 
the  Oonramer  Product  Safety  Act  Ihese 
Are  Metfcm  23.  n^iich  permite  the  reoor- 

«jr  of  moortaiy  damages  by  permn*  who 
nave  been  injured  by  ykdations  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Oommission's 

ISS^J^^^J^  »****<«  24.  which 
pern^  taiterested  parties  to  obtain  in- 
junettre  relief. 

Ndther  section  now  iwovides  for 
•wards  of  expert  witnesses'  fees,  which 
m^  be  substantial  because  of  the  time 
n««Md  to  prepare  for  a  case.  Proof  that 
a  consumer  pcoduct  is  defecttve  or  dan- 
amoos.  or  proving  that  it  violates  the 
CommlsBlon's  rules  or  orders  will  nor- 
mMly  require  expert  witness  testimony. 

♦  ^"SJEL.^*"^  **»•  product  is  found 
to  be  ditfKtive.  the  court  could  weU  con- 
SSL^I*  njMUfacturer  or  other  de- 
fmdant  Aould  be  made  to  paid  for  the 
other  side's  expert  witness  fees. 

As  I  hmre  tadtaited.  Congress  has  fre- 
jo*!^  determined  that  courts  should 
S2?^Sr**^  to  award  expert  XSS 

racfa  pmjrfans  in  many  different  acts. 


Hie  second  element  of  my  amendment 
c^cems  the  awarding  of  attorneys'  f eee. 
Bectton  23  of  the  Consumer  Product 
ScSety  Act,  which  is  the  damage  section, 
gives  the  oourts  discretion  to  awaitl  at^ 
tomeys'  fees  in  «)propriate  cases.  In  sec- 
tion 24,  injunction  cases,  however.  »m- 
like  damage  cases,  the  courts  have  no 
such  discretion.  Instead,  section  24  re- 
quires the  plaintiff  to  make  an  elecUon 
m  advance,  as  to  whether  the  winning 
side  of  the  lawsuit  will  or  will  not  have 
its  costs  and  attorneys'  fees  paid  for  by 
the  losing  side. 

The  election  must  be  made  at  the  time 
the  plaintiff  flies  the  case,  so  the  plain- 
tiff cannot  await  the  outcome  before 
making  a  decision  about  attorneys'  fees. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  over  55  Federal 
statutes  which  authorize  the  awarding 
of  attorneys'  fees,  but  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  is  the  only  one  which 
contatos  such  an  election  provision. 

This  provision,  I  believe,  is  counter- 
productive since  it  discourages  plaintiffs 
from  bringing  actions  if  they  have  to 
elect  in  advance  to  be  paid  a  fee  if  they 
wta  the  case,  but  to  pay  the  other  side's 
fee  if  they  lose. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  court  has 
discretion,  it  can  decide  what  fees  are 
to  be  awarded  in  the  interests  of  Justice 
and  in  an  appr(«)rlate  case  it  might  be 
to  a  defmdant  instead  of  to  the  plain- 
tiff. 

Bir.  ChaUman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
these  amendments. 

-Jf^L  ^^^  DEERUN.  Mr.  Chahman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Wr.  SSIBBBUMO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  ftwn  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  In  addition  to 
making  tt  passible  to  pay  the  expert  wit- 
ness fees,  which  the  law  does  not  now 
provide,  the  gentleman'^  amendment 
gives  the  court  the  discretion  of  award- 
pg  court  costs  to  a  lostaig  side  in  a  con- 
troversy If  the  court  feels  that  the  suit 
was  brought  in  the  public  interest? 

Mr.  SEXBERLINO.  Hjat  is  correct,  be- 
cause technically  it  is  scmietimes  difficult 
to  determtaie  whether  there  was,  hi  fact 
a  prevailing  party,  or  it  might  be  the 
defendant 

Bir.  VAN  DEERUN.  In  any  event,  it 
would  not  be  a  cost  item  to  the  Gtovem- 
ment? 

Mr.  8EIBERUNO.  That  is  correct 

Mr  VAN  DEERUN.  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  SEIBEKUNO.  This  would  bring 
this  law  into  line  with  65  other  Federal 
laws  where  attorneys'  fees  are  hivolved 

liT.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
cnalnnan,  on  the  question  of  expert  wlt- 
nes  fees,  does  that  apply  agahi  both  to 
defendants  and  platatifls,  manufacturers 
and  complainants? 

Mr.  ^IBERUNO.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  And  the 
same  on  attorneys'  fees? 

Mr.  SEIBERUNa.  Well,  the  attor- 
neys' fees  would  be  at  the  discretion  of 
tne  court. 

Mr.  H>WARDS  of  Alabama.  I  under- 
stand that,  but  the  gentleman  is  saying 
that  the  court  can  award  attorneys'  fees 
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to  either  side,  depmding  on  the  situa- 
tion? '^ 

Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  toL 
the  gentleman.  '"* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  SxnxujNe) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  subetitute?  If  not 
the  question  Is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as 
amended.  ' 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended  was 
agreed  to.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises.  ' 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McFul) 
havhig  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Bxacun 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion, reported  tliat  that  C(»nmlttee,  hav- 
tag  had  under  conslderati<m  the  m 
(Kit.  6844)  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act,  and  for  ottier  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
624,  he  reported  the  biU  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
ad<9ted  hi  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Vfr- 
Sinia  (Mr.  Butlik),  striking  section  12, 
the  civil  litigation  provision  of  HJt 
6844. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Cleric  will  re- 
port the  amendment  on  which  a  s^Mirate 
vote  is  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment:  Page  ao,  strike  out. line  38 
and  all  that  foUows  down  through  and  In- 
cluding line  22  on  page  21. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  SDeaker,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Danixl- 
so«)  make  the  pohit  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  S^)eaker,  I  make 
the  pohit  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ASHBRCXDK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  gn>und  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  frem  Ohio 
(Mr.  AsHBxooK) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Cbali 
will  state  to  ttie  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  the  question  has  not  yet  been  put  on 
the  amendment 
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•as,  ASHBROOK.  Bir.  fi^ieaker,  I  tend 
to  agree,  tmt  I  was  hwlng. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand 
on  my  point  <rf  order. 

•Xiie  SPSAKER IMTO  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Damiklsoit) 
gutkes  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Efldently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 

Isordwed. 
ysx.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 

Is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  A  CALL  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

Hi.  PRICE.  Mr.  £h;>eaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  dlvl" 
sion  (demanded  l»y  Mr.  Bavmah)  there 
were— ayes  ••,  noes  «0. 

Mr.  PRICB.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

PABUAMEMTABT  INQOIRT 

Mr.  B08EWTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
%  pariiamentaiy  Inquiry. 

Ihe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tienan  win  state  it. 

llr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
what  matter  are  we  now  voting? 

Die  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
win  state  that  the  House  is  now  deter- 
mining whether  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  for  the  can  of  the 
House.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  in  order 
Ml  the  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  241.  nays  149, 
answered  "present"  11,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows: 

[Bon  Ko.  633] 
.     TXAS— 241 


Abzus 

Adsnu  Comau 

Adtebbo  Ootter 

AlMSBtor  caauMMi 

Andttson,  Daniels,  N.J. 

<Mlf.  Oanlalson 
Andrews,  N.C.    Davto 

Annonzio  Dtianey 


Aipln 

BsdlUo 

Btldus 

Bsnett 

Bsucus 

BetRl.R.1. 

BMSQ 

Bdt 

Bennett 

Bwjland 

Bliggl 

Blester 

Ktnchard 
BlOQln 


Dent 

Derwlnskl 

DiageU 

Dewey,  m.y. 

Drlnan 

Dimcan,Oreg. 

Datteen,  Tenn. 

Batir 

Bckbacdt 

Sdsar 

Bdwards,  Calif, 


Harsha 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  ICass. 

Helstoekl 

Hicks 

Htoahaw 

HoUaad 

Holtaman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 


Bound 

BeiUng 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bream 

Breckinridge 

Brtnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhm 

Buiiener 

Buifca.l(ass. 

Burllaen.Mo. 

Bnrton,  Phillip 

Cur 

Chisholas 

Clay 

Oonte 


Evaas,  Oolo. 

Bvaas.lBd. 

Fenwick 

FlelMr 

Flthlan 

nood 

Flatio 

Foley 

Ford,  BCich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

FuQua 

Oaydos 

aibboas 

Gonzalez 


Hamilton 
•efeuMt 
Id 


Hungate 

Rutdhlnson 

JaeobB 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  K.O. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kaith 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Lehman 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

UoTd,  Tenn. 

Long,  lid. 

MtoOolUater 

ICcOonnack 

MePau 

MeHugh 

McKay 

Maodonald 

Madden 

Magnlre 


Martin 
Matsunaga 


,111. 


MaztsoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meynor 

MezTlnaky 

Mlkva 

■CUler.  Calif. 

lIUls 

Mlneta 

MlnUh 

Mink 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUoban 

MOsher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy, 

Murtha 

Hatcher 

Neal 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Nelu 

Ottlnger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten.  N.J. 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Parkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
AmtBtrong 
AiAibrook 
Ashley 
Bafklia 
Baiiman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
BevUl 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Butke.  Calif. 
Burleaon,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Claacy 
Clausen, 

DanH. 
Codtaan 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
CougUln 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daalel.  B.  W. 
delaOarza 
Derrick 
Deylne 
Dtcfclnson 
Dlggs 

Downing,  Va. 
duPont 
Edwards,  Ala. 


ErleBb<»'n 

EsUanian 

Fascell 

Fladley 

FUOi 

Fl*wers 

nynt 

Forsytbe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 


Ppeyer 
Price 


Bangel 


Reuas 
Blcbmond 
Blegle 
Binaldo 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Hose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Russo 
St  Germain 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Simcm 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James  V. 
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Frey 

Oilman 

Olnn 

GOldwater 

Goodlins 

Oradlson 

Graaaley 

Oude 

Ouyer 

Hasedom 

Haley 

Hansen 

Hastings 

Hawklaa 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hefner 

Henderson 

Hightower 

HlUls 

Holt 

Howe 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Jotanaon,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

KflUy 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Krueger 

laiimaiiiliiii 

Leggett 


stark 
Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson 

Thone 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Wasnan 

Weaver 

What  en 

White 

Whitten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung,  Fla. 

TouBg,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Moore 
Moorhead, 

CalU. 
Morgan 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Pettis 
Poage 
Presaler 
Quie 
QuUlea 
Rallakaek 
ReguU 
Rhodes 
Robinson 
Booaaalot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Buppe 
Ryan 
Satterfield 
SOhneebaU 
SchulaS' 


Long,  La. 
Lou 
Lulan 
McCtory 


McDade 

MeDonald 

McBwren 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mathls 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mitchea.H.Y. 

Montgomery 


Shrtrar  ■ 

ShtKter 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Snyder 

Spenoe 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 


Stelgar,  Arts. 

Stelgar.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stmftey 

SynuBa 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thornton 

Walah 

Whltehurst 

Whm 

Wydler 

Wylia 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Ga. 


ANSWERSD 

Ambro 
Bonker 
Burton,  John 
Cohen 
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Dodd  McKlnney 

Bkrrington        Mttehall,  Md. 
Heinz  Pritchard 

Johnson,  Oolo. 
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Anderson,  ni.     Emery  Lent 


AuCoin 

Burke,  Fla. 

Caaay 

clawaM,Del 

Clenland 

oalUaa.m. 

Catcjmn 


Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fary 


Ok 

a«bart 

Joaee,(Mcla. 

Ketchum 


MUford 
Mawhead.Pa. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Nedai 
Pitasmaa 
PattarsoB. 
Oaltf. 


Pepper  Solarz  TatUk 

Rlsenhoover       Taague  '  Wiggins 

«isk  tMall  WUson,  C.  H. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mrs.  HECK- 
LER of  Maasachusette,  and  Messrs. 
THONE,  SCHEUER,  gTRATTOK. 
YOUNG  of  Texas,  O'NEIUj,  HUTCHIN- 
SON, WAXMAN.  WRIGHT,  and 
BROOlifFIELD  changed  their  votes  from 
nay  to  yea. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  reocKtIed. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  f  EM;t  that  a  quorum  has  been  estab- 
lished by  a  roUcall,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  call  of  the  House  Just  or- 
dered be^^wneed  wtth. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  which,  with- 
out objection,  the  Clerk  will  report  again. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Page  20,  strike  out  lln»  3S 
and  all  that  foUows  down  through  and  In- 
cluding line  S3  on  page  21. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sectiona  ac- 
cordingly, 

PAXLUMrMTART   INQUJRT 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  stete  it. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair  and 
therefore  of  the  Members  that  the  Butler 
amendment  on  which  Uie  separate  vote 
is  being  asked  is  one  on  the  civil  litiga- 
tion section  of  the  bill,  not  to  be  con- 
fused wfili  the  Butler  amendment  on 
which  we  voted  earUer  this  aftemotm? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempcue.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  is  not  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  but  VOzi  is  the  understanding  of 
the  cniair. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  thank  the 
Speaker.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MoCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  v«re  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  209,  nays  195, 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BeU 

Beiinett 
BerUl 
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Blester 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Koomfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burleeon,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 


Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUlna,Tex. 
Conable 
Ooidan 
Oonte 
Ooughlln 
Crane 
Oaalal,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
DanMUea 


3d«e 

OktIs 
datoOtana 

nrwlMkl 
Ontam 
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Johnton,  Colo.  Binaldo 

Johnaon.  P».  Boberu 

Jonea.  N.C.  Unt^ii^m^f. 
JoiiM.Te&n. 


Duimmi.ON(.    KcUy 
DoBcm,  TmB.  kmbd 

duMwt  KIMJMM 

^giub  LaVWoe 

BnaBlxMii  i^isomaralno 

lAntfnmi 


KTmiU.IlML 

nadisr 

FitMaa 

llovm 

nynt 

FaM.T0iiii. 

VtaartlM 

gwuKaln 


LCTitM 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 
Lot* 


McOoafcey 

MeOolllMar 

Mrnnnald 


Tnqu* 
Ollnuui 
Qlan 
Ctoltfwat«r 

Ctayvr 
Haca4oni 


IfcWnney 
MMUgin 


lUrtln 
MMIila 


lOchfll 
MiUw.Ohlo 
mils 

mtchrtl,  K.Y. 
Montfoniery 


Hanlia 


BMbs 
Haodanon 

amis 

Hiaabaw 

HolUnd 

Holt 

Hubbard 

HutdUAaon 

Hy«to 

lebofd 

Janua 

JaftMU 


Atasuc 

Addabbo 

Ambto 


Moorhwd. 

cailf. 
MfMbar 
lly«ra,Iiid. 
Mjtn,Pu. 
ireal 
mehola 
O'Brien 
Pattlfe 
Plckla 
Poaga 
PrCMlar 
Pritcbard 
Quia 
QuUlan 
Katlibacfc 


lot 

Xuaaala 

Buppa 

aaraain 

Battarflald 

Scbnaabaii 

Scbulza 

Sabalius 

8tai|iley 

Sbrtrar 

Shuatar 

Slkaa 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spance 

Btantoo. 

J.WiUiam 
Stead 
StaeiBum 
Staiger.  Ariz. 
Staliar.  WU. 
Bttfitmia 
Stratton 
stuckay 
Symms 
Taloott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  K.C. 
Tliona 
Thornton 
Traan 
tniman 
VaodarJact 
Waoonner 
Walah 
Wampler 
Wblta 
Wbltaburst 
Wblttan 
WUaon,  Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydlar 
Wytle 

Young,  Alaska 
Toung,  na. 
Toung,  Tax. 


Bbodea 
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Orinaa 

EHly 

■Ahardt 


Oallf. 

Aatalay 

Aapin 

BadtUo 

Batdua 

Bfnett 


■dwarda.  Oallf . 

■Ubacg 

■nHia,Colo. 


Leggett 

Lehman 

I<ltton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Long.  La. 

Loag,Md. 

UeOormack 


Pan  wick 
nahar 


B«aMI.BX 

BaMI 

Batgland 


Bingham 

Blanohard 

Blouln 


Boland 

Boiling 

Banker 

Brademae 

Brodhaad 

Brown,  OaUf . 

Buika,OBlif. 

BarMeep.Mb. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Camay 

Carr 

Chlaholm 

Clay 

Connan 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D'Amoura 

I>anlata.KJ. 

Dtianey  * 

Dillniin 


OiagaU 

Dodd 

Oemaitr,M.Y. 


Plorto 

Polay 

Rnd.  If  ich. 

Oaydoa 

Olkbona 

Oonaalaa 

Oraaa 

Ouda 

Hau 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

RaanafOrd 

HarUn 

Hantngton 

Harrla 

Bawklna 

RayaB.Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hachler,  W.  Va, 

Helatoau 

Hlcka 

Holtsman 

Hbrton 

Howard 

Howa 

Hughaa 

Hungate 

Jacoba 

Jenratto 

Johneon,  Calif. 

Jonea,  Ala. 

jOpdan 

Xarth     '     . 

Kaya 

Kodi 


lievau 

MeHugh 
UcKay 

Maedonald 


Uagulra 

llataunaga 

Uaada 

Ualdiar 

Uetoalfe 

Mkyaar 

Maatlnaky 

Mlkra 

>tlUar,  Calif. 

Ulnau 

Mlnteh 

Mink 

MUcheU.  Md. 

Mbakley 


MoOohan 
MOrgnn 


UotU 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murtha 

Matcher 

MU 

Molan 

Nowak 

Oberatar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OTTeUI 

Ottlager 

Pafman,  Texi. 

Pattanon, 
CMU. 


Pattlaon.  H.T. 

Pepper 

P«%na 


Wka 

fcayer 

Price 


Bees 

Beius 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rodino 

Boe 

Rogers 

Booney 

Roeenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Boush 


Boybal 

BOMO 

Byan 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarbanee 

Scheuar 

Schroader 

Seibarling 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith,  lOwa 

SpeUman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 


gttnifan 

Syaidngton 

TiMHnpson 

Trazler 

Ttongaa 

▼annaartlw 

Vandar  Veen 

Vlgorito 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Wllaon,  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Oa. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 
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AuCoin 
Burke,  Fla. 
Casey 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUtns,  HI. 
Conyers 
Emery 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Pary 
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Praser 

Olalmo 

H«bert 

Jones,  Okla. 

Ketchum 

Lent 

MUford 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 


Passman 

Blsenhoover 

Bisk 

Solan 

Teague 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  C.  EL 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Muifthy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Riaanhoover  for,  with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Solarz  against. 

Mr.  Caaey  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson 
of  Califomia  against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  tor.  with  Mr.  Vanlk 
against. 

Mr.  Lent  for.  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Nedzl 
against. 

Mr.  Emary  for,  with  Mr.  Olalmo  against 

Mr.  Oleveland  for,  with  Mrs.  OoUlns  of 
Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Wiggins  for,  with  Mr.  Pary  against. 

UntU  ftirther  notice: 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Jones  of  CMclahoma  with  Mr.  Mllf<wd. 

Messrs.  GONZALEZ.  MATSUNAQA. 
PATTIBON  of  New  York,  TRAXLEIR. 
and  JENRETTE  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  NEAL  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  abova  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

1*6  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossmemt  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill:  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
wul  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTiow  TO  axcouurr  oiteked  bt 

Ma.  BBOTHILI, 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  moUonto  recommit. 

Th«  SraAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clert  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  BaoTHiiA  of  North  OaroUna  moves  to 
recommit  the  biU  HJl.  fl««4  to  the  Oom- 
BUttee  on  Intaratate  and  f^jraJgn  Commenie 
Wth  instructlona  to  rep<wt  the  same  to  tha 


naim  forthwith  with  tha  frtjowlog  amend 
mant:  Page  21,  strike  out  llna28  and  iS?tt!; 
foUowa  down  through  line  W  on  p^a  » 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lecoanlieg 
the  ventlenan  from  North  CaroUnacM? 
BioTHZu.)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker  i  wui 
make  this  just  as  brief  as  I  can. 

Mr.  %)eaker.  my  amendment  would 
strike  section  13  of  the  bill  before  uT 
Let  us  just  briefly  outUne  what  the  nreii " 
ent  law  is.  The  present  law  is  this- 

The  Commission  has  jurisdiction  over 
several  safety  laws  that  have  be^ 
passed  over  the  years  to  protect  the  oub- 
lic  from  potential  hazards.  I  have  In  my 
hand  a  compilation  of  the  various  Jawi 
over  which  the  Commission  has  jurisdic- 
tion. The  law  says,  very  simply,  that 
11  a  potential  hazard  can  be  reduced  or 
regulated  under  that  act,  it  must  uw 
that  act. 

For  example,  we  have  the  PlammaW* 
Fabrics  Act.  If  they  can  reduce  a  poten- 
tial  hazard  from  fabrics,  as  an  examjrie, 
they  must  use  the  Flammable  PabriS 
Act. 

The  language  that  I  wish  to  strike 
would  give  the  Commission  the  right  to 
pick  and  choose  the  act  and  the'aluthor- 
Ities  that  they  would  use  to  regulate  a 
potential  hazard.  This  just  does  not 
make  sense.  It  would  be  in  effect  a  de 
facto  repeal  of  the  transferred  acts,  the 
acts  by  which  we  transferred  authority 
to  this  Commission. 

These  various  laws  were  designed  to 
deal  with  specific  risks  that  are  arising 
from  a  relatively  narrow  range  of  prod- 
ucts. The  Commission,  under  the  lan- 
guage which  is  in  the  act.  could  discard 
the  transferred  acts  without  soUciting 
input  f rwn  anyone  who  would  be  affected 
by  the  decision,  and  this  would  thus  be 
in  effect  a  repeal  of  those  acts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  if  we  want  to  repeal 
those  acts,  let  the  Congress  repeal  them. 
If  we  want  the  Commission  to  adminis- 
ter one  act,  let  the  Congress  pass  that 
act  and  let  the  Commission  administer 

Ml-.  McCOUJCSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Igx.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Noi-th  Caro- 
lina for  yirtding. 

In  addition  to  all  the  gentleman  has 
said.  I  have  a  note  that  on  page  22  of  the 
bill,  in  line  10.  it  says  "by  order"  of  the 
Cmnmlssion  it  can  do  this.  They  have  not 
even  prescribed  any  rulemaking  proce- 
dure by  which  the  acts  can  be  repealed  or 
by  which  they  can  be  listed  and  con- 
sidered more  carefully. 

I  think  the  amendment,  which  failed 
by  only  one  vote  a  short  time  ago,  should 
be  adopted  to  strike  section  13  from  the 
bill  for  the  reasons  that  the  gentieman 
from  North  Carolina  has  given. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROYHHi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
point  out  that  this  is  the  same  amend- 
moit  I  offered  in  the  Conamittee  of  the 
Whole  about  an  hour  or  so  ago.  It  failed 
then  by  only  one  vote.  I  ha^  I  have  At 
least  <me  friend  in  the  CtMunber  who  will 
switch  a  vote  in  my  favor  this  time. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tbe  Chair  recognizes 
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tbe  gentieman  from  Cidifomia  (Mr.  Vah 

Dbbuk).       

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaks,  in- 
asmuch as  It  is  not  raining  in  Boston,  I 
urge  quick  consideration  of  this  proposed 
recommltal  motion.  This  matter  was 
thoroughly  debated  in  the  day.  It  was 
voted  upon,  and  Che  amendment  was  de- 
feated emphatically  by  a  vote  of  205  to 

204. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we  move 
swlftty  toward  the  ccmsideration  of  this 
legislation  and  turn  down  the  recommit- 
tal moticm.  

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

■niere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  t^e  yeas  and  nays. 

llie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tbe  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  204.  nays  198, 
not  voting  31,  as  follows : 


tMaor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

W.Dak. 
Archer 
Annttrong 
Atbbrook 
Bafalls 
Btuman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BiU 

Baonett 
BaviU 
Blester 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brtnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BioyhUl 
Boebanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BaUar 
Bfioa 
carter 
Oaderberg 
Obappell 
Olaaoy 
Cttttaan, 

DonH. 
Oochran 
Oohan 

OoUins,  Tex. 
Oonable 
Oimlan 
Ooughlln 
Orane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  B.  W. 
delaOarza 
Derrlcl: 
Derwlnpki 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dimcan,  Tenn. 
duPont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
bkgllBh 
Erienborn 
Bsch 

Eshleman 
Ptadley 
Hsh 
nowers 
Wynt 
Porsythe 


(Roll  No.  836 

1 
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Fountain 

Madlgaa 

Prenzel 

Mahon 

Prey 

Mann 

Fuqua 

Martin 

Gibbons 

HathU 

Gllman 

Michel 

Glnn 

Mtller.  Ohio 

Goldwater 

MUls 

Goodllng 

Mitchell,  K.T 

Oradtson 

Montgomery 

Grassley 

Moore 

Guyer 

Moorhead, 

Hagedom 

CalU. 

Haley 

Moshar 

Hammer- 

Myers,  Ind. 

schmidt 

Myers,  Pa. 

Hansen 

Naal 

Harsha 

NlchoU 

Hastings 

O'Brien 

Hefner 

Pettis 

Heinz 

Pidcle 

Henderson 

Poaga 

Hlgbtower 

Prasalar 

HUlls 

Prayer 

Hlnsbaw 

Prltchard 

Holland 

Qule 

Holt 

Quinen 

Horton 

RaUsbaok 

Hubbard 

Randall 

Hughes 

Regula 

Hungata 

Rhodes 

Hutchinson 

Rlnaldo 

Hyde 

Roberts 

Icbord 

Robinson 

Jarman 

Rose 

Jeffords 

RouAh 

Jenrette 

Rousselot 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Runnels 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Buppe 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sarasin 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Satterfleld 

Hasten 

Schneebtii 

Kazen 

BcJiulae 

KeUy 

Sebellus 

Kemp 

Shrlver 

Kindness 

Sbuster 

Krueger 

Slkes 

Lggomarsino 

Skubitz 

Land  rum 

Slack 

Latta 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Snyder 

Lott 

Spenca 

Lujan 

Stanton. 

McClory 

J.WUllam 

McCloskey 

Steed 

McOoUlster 

Steelman 

McOormaek 

Steiger,  Arts. 

McOade 

Staigar.Wla. 

McDonald 

Stephana 

McEwen 

Stratton 

McKay 

Stuckay 

ifemnney 

Symms 

Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.O. 
Thona 

Thornton 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus  ^ 

Beard,  B.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUing 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  CalU. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Bio. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUllp 
Carney 
Carr 

Chisholm 
Clay 
Conte 
Corman 
ComeU 
Cotter 
D*  Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
DavU 
Delaney 
Dauums 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drlnan 
Early 
Eckhardt 


Waggonner 
Walah 
Wamplar 
WhiU 
Whitahurst 
Whltten 
WUson.  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 
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Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Gaydos 

Gonzale?: 

Green 

Gude 

Ball 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McFall 

McHugh 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Masrulre 

Iflatsunaga 

MasBoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meynar 

MearlaBky 

MUcva 

MUlar,  Oallf. 

MineU 

Mlnlsh 


Edwards.  Oallf. 

BUbarg 

Brans.  Oolo. 

BvaB8.Ind. 

FaacaU 

Panwlck 


Mitchell,  Md. 

Moaklay 

MoSatt 


Flthlan 

Flood 

Florlo 


Morgan 
Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  lU. 
Murtha 
NatChar 


Winn 
Wright 
Wydlar 
WyUa 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tea. 


Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak      ' 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

CNeiU 

Ottlnger 

Patman.  Tex. 

Patten,  VJ. 

Patterson, 

Oallf. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
PqM>ar 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Price 
Rangel 
Raaa 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
>nay 
thai 

Tstenkowslcl 

lybal 

isso 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santlnl 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schroedar 
Selberllng 
Sharp 
Shliriey 
Simon 
Smith,  Iowa 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Tbompaon 
Traxler 
Twngas 
VanDaertln 
Vander  Veen 
Vlgorito 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablocki 
Zafarattl 
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Mr.  Casey  for,  with  Mr.  Olalmo  against. 

ISx.  Emery  for,  with  Mr.  Vanlk  a^itlnat. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  tor,  with  Mrs.  Hedtler  o< 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Bxirke  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Ch«rles 
H.  Wilson  of  California  ae^net. 

Mr.  Cleveland  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers 
against. 

Mr.  Wlgglna  for,  vtrltb  Mr.  Nedzl  against. 

Mr.  Lent  tor,  with  Mr.  Rmicallo  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr  Milford. 

Mrs.  C<rtlln8  of  lUlnola  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Messrs.  HORTON,  BIE8TER,  COL- 
LINS of  Teicas,  and  ALEXANDESt 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea," 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  SPELL- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  HEU3T06KI  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  VAN  DEKRT.IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
House  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  X- 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  reoort 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment:  Page  21,  strlka  out  line  88 
and  all  that  foUows  down  through  line  12  om 
page  22. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  th«* 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ye&s  313,  nays  86, 
not  voting  34.  as  follows : 


AuOoln  Olalmo  Risenhoover 

Burka,  Fla.  Hubert  Boncallo 

Oasay  Heckler,  Mass.  Slak 

Clawson.  Del  Jones,  Okla.  Solars 

Cleveland  Ketchum  Taagua 

Collins,  ni.  Lent  UdaU 

Oonyats  MUford  Vanlk 

Bmary  Moorhead,  Pa.  Wiggins 

Evins,  Tenn.  Murphy,  N.Y.  WUson,  O.  H. 

Fary  Nedai 

Fraser  Paaamaa 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Paaaman  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Now 
York  against. 

Mr.  Taagua  for,  with  Mr.  Slak  against. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  for.  with  Mr.  SoUtra 
against. 


[Rou  No.  ese 

YEAS— 313 

Abdnor 

Boggs 

Cochran 

Abaug 

Boland 

Cohen 

Adams 

BoUlng 

Conlan 

Addabbo 

Bonker 

Oonte 

Alexander 

Bowen 

Corman 

Ambro 

Brademas 

ComeU 

Anderson, 

Breckinridge 

Cottar    ' 

Calif. 

Brinkley 

Coughlln 

Anderson,  lU. 

Brodhead 

D'Amours 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Brooks 

Daniels,  ttJ. 

Andrews, 

Broomfield 

Danielson 

N.  Dak. 

Brown,  Ohio 

de  la  Oaraa 

Annunzlo 

BroyhUl 

Delaney 

Ashley 

Buchanan 

DeUums 

Aspln 

Burgener 

Dent 

BadUlo 

Burka,  Calif. 

Dlggs 

BafalU 

Biu-ka,  Mass. 

DlngeU 

Baldus 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Dodd 

Baucus 

Burton.  John 

Downey,  N.T. 

Baard.B.l. 

Burton,  PhlUip  Drlnan 

Bedtil 

BuUer 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

BeU 

Carney 

duPont 

Bergland 

Carr 

Early 

Blaggl 

Carter 

■okhardt 

Blaster 

Chisholm 

Edgar 

Bingham 

Clausen, 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Blanohard 

DnnH, 

Edwards,  OUU 

Blouln 

CUf 

BUbarg 

BoBUBfcowaki 

Booah 

BoytMU 
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Haya.  Ohio         Mottl 
HthHr.W.Va.  Mmphy.  lU. 

HefBer  Mytn,  Pa. 

Belns  Natcbet 

HaUtoakl 


BuUtna. 
BfwtBfton 


Iftowak 

Obantar 

Ob«r 


O'Bara 


TMlMuHX. 

T^ooipaflM 

TBona 

TbomtOB 

Tnuda* 

Traan 


Otusgor 
FKauB.  Tex. 
rmttm.  W  J. 
Pattaraon. 
CalU. 

.H.T. 


Vaa  Daarlln 
Taadar  Jast 
Vaadarvaan 
Vlgorito 
Waiab 


jobnaon,  CalU. 
Jolmaon.  Colo. 
JobnaoQt  Pa. 
Jooaa.  AJa. 
J«Maa.ZaBii. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kaat< 


Parkina 
Pattta 


w« 
Wbalaa 


Plckla 


Kagra 
Koch 

LaPaIca 

Lagoaoanlno 

Lanatt 

Lehman 

Lentas 

Litton 

Uord,  Calif. 


Archer 

Armstronc 

Ashbraok 

Bauinan 

Beard,  TtaiB. 

Bennatt 

Bena 

Braauz 

Brown,  meh. 

Burleson,  Tax. 

Byron 

Cadarberg 

CbafipaU 

ClatMy 

Coillna.  TW. 

CoaaM* 

Crana 

Oanlal.I>aa 

Danlet,  B.  W. 

Davia 


warn 

Wright 
Wj«Har 
WjUa 


Bangel 


Bbodes 

Blctunond 

Blegla 

NATS— «6 
Downbaf,  Va. 
Dunaaa.  Tam. 
bbleoiaa 

PljTBt 

Poraytha 

Pray 

Ooodllav 

Oraaalay 

Ouyar 

Balay 


Tatron 

Touiig.Pla. 

Toung.Oa. 

Zablocki 

Zafarattl 


Kruacar 
LandruBk 


MeClwy 

UeT 

ICcl 


Martin 
Mathla 


Bolt 

Butchlnaoa 

Ichord 

Jaraian 

JanratM 

JoiMa.V.O. 


MUlar.Ohla 
Moor* 
Moorhaad. 
Calif. 


Mitrtha 
Ntebou 

Qdiua 


Dt^tnaoB 


KaUy 


Boncallo 


BmuMla 
Sattarflald 
SchnaafoaQ 
Sabalhia 


AuColn 

Barrett 

Brown.  Calif 

Burke,  Fla. 

Caaey 

Clawson.Del 

Cleveland 

OoUtna.IlL 

Oonyara 


Brlaa^Teiui. 
Paty 


Sknblts  Waggonaar 

Bpance  Whltchunt 

Steed  Toung; 

Steiger.  Arte.  Touar.  — ~ 
Synmig 

Taylor.  MBi 

l«OT  VOTDK^-M 

Praaer  Risenhoover 

OialMa  Slak 

Ooldwater  Slack 

B«bert  Bolara 

Jones,  Okla.  Taagu* 

Katcbnm  VdaU 

Lent  Tanik 

Milford  Wlgglna 

Moorhead.  Pa.  WUaon,  C.  R. 

Murphy.  N.T.  Winn 
Nedzl 
Passman 


The  CInit  annGuneed  ttie  foUovinff 
pain: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  lilboihail  of  Puui^tvmnla  for,  vMk 
Bir.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Totk  for.  with  Mr. 
Paaaman  agaloat. 

Mr.  Slak  ter.  with  Mr.  Ttagve  against. 

Mr.  Olalme  for,  with  lAr.  Cbaey  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Itt.  Risenboofar 
against.  ^ 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  AuOain  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  IM«ttl  with  Mr.  BvliiB  at  Tenneaaaa. 

MU.  8<rian  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  wnaoa  oC 
Calif omla. 

Mr.  Ooldwater  with  Mr.  Jbnes  of  Okhi- 
homm. 

Mr.  Emerr  with  Mr.  Dal  Clawaon. 

Mr.  Loat  with  Mr.  Wlgglna. 

Mr.  Clavelaud  with  Bir.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Wlan  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Brows  at  California  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Vaalk  with  Mrs.  CoUlns  of  nilnots. 

Mr.  ConyavB  with  Mr. 


Means.  DOWNINO  of  Virginia. 
BREAUZ.  and  SYM1I8  changed  thdr 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  LUJAN,  ASHLBy.  and  JOHN- 
SON of  Pennsylvania  changed  their  vote 
from  "nay**  to  "yea." 

Sothe  UU  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  mMoa  to  reconsidec  was  lafd  cm 
the  table. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  HoUBe  Resolution  624,  I  call  up 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  UU. 
S.  644,  to  amend  the  Consumer  Prodoet 
^ety  Act  to  Improve  the  Consumer 
Product  ftrfety  Commladai,  to  authorlss 
new  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  lU  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

DUl. 

.AlCENDMEltV    OFVBia    BT    MB.    VAN    DEJatnC 

]  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
oflTer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  toOmn: 

AaiMidment  ofTarad  by  Mr.  Van  Dsctun- 

S?^v»,**o*-*"  *"*'■  *^*  •Mctlng  clausa  of 
tne  bill  S.  644  and  insert  la  Beu  thereof  tta* 
provisions  of  H.R.  6844.  as  passed,  aa  follows: 

SHOBT    TTTLE 

BKcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cltad  as  the 
-Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  Im- 
provements  Act  of  1976". 

AOTHoaiasTioir  or  APPBOPaiAnaMs 
'  Sac.  a.   Section   32(a)    of  tba  nm^^....^^ 
Frodaet  tefaty  Act  (ift  VAC.  aMi(a>)  is 
MMMded  to  read  as  faUowa: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appsapsl- 
stad  for  the  purposes  of  oarryUig  out  tfes 


provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than  the  nm. 
visions  of  seetioB  ST<h)  wftIA  siliaL,  UL 
planning  and  construction  of  reaaasth.  se 

poiposa  of  oarrying  out  the  faiwttai%  uam 

ata,  and  dutiaa  transfstied  to  the  Cwunistdai ' 
under  aectlon  30.  not  to  exoaed— 
-(1)  •njWO.OOO  fljr  tbe  flaoal  year  eadfaa 

"(2)  si4,eoo,OM  for  the  period  bMnatar 
Jidy  1.  I9T6.  aad  ending  S^teoiher  99  UQr 

"(3)  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endW 
aapiembag  30^  «77;  aad  ^ 

"(4)  «68,000M«  tot  the  fiscal  year  eudtnz 
S^tember  30. 1878.".  ~* 

UMTTATIONS    ON    JURIBOICTIOK 

&c.  3.  (a)  Section  2(2)  at  tte  tr^ma  fM- 
v«Matton  Packaging  Act  of  1970  (16  uac 
1471(3))  is  amended  (l)  by  striking  oat 
subparagraph  <B).  and  (2)  by  ledeslgnattax 
subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  as  subparannbs 
(B)  and  (C) .  letveetlvrty.  "•-"■^•w"* 

(b)  Section  3(a)(1)(D)  or  tta  Cbaavaw 
Pioduot  Safety  Act  ( 15  WjB.C.  Mift(a) ( l >(zn > 
la  amended  by  striking  e«t  "iiimnaiii  Vij 
aona"  and  Inserting  in  Ilea  tbateoC  "paS^. 

(c)(1)  Sectlou2(fl2of  theVMeralHszanl- 
ous  Substances  Act  (15  VJB.O.  ia01(f)(S)>  k 
amended  by  Insertlag  before  "bat  saeb  ta«i" 
tho  foUowtng:  -and  aot  to  t«bwcia  and  to- 
haeco  products.". 

(2)  Section  3(aHl>  of  the  Cotmuxwc 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  UJ3.C.  2052(a)  (1))  u 
amended  (A)  by  inserklng  -other"  before 
"Umltatlons"  in  the  lastsaatence  thereof  and 
(B)  by  inserting  before  such  sentence  the 
foUowlng:  "BKept  for  the  regulatloti  nndv 
this  Act  or  the  Federal  Hazardous  SubstaaaH 
Act  of  fireworts  devices  or  any  subetaoee  I*." 
tended  for  use  aa  a  component  of  I  any  sndi 
device,  the  Commission  shall  have  no  author- 
ity under  the  functioos  transferred  pumiant 
to  section  30  of  this  Act  to  legalate  any  prod- 
uct or  article  described  In  aubparagrapb  (B)l 
or  (E)  of  this  paragraph,  or  described,  wftk- 
out  regard  to  quantity,  in  section  846(a)  (6) 
of  title  «  of  the  TJuited  SUUs  Code.". 

(d)  The  aeoond  seutaoco  of  section  30(a) 
of  the  Conaamer  Product  Safety  Act  <U 
U.8.C.  2079(a)  >  Is  amended  by  (1)  strtklBf 
out  "of  the  Administrator  at  the  EnvHon- 
mental  Protection  Agency  and":  and  (J) 
striking  out  "Acts  amended  by  aulaectians 
(b)  through  (f)  of  sectkaa  T  of  tbe  Faiaaa 
Prevention  Packaging  Act  at  1970"  aad  la- 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  "Rederal  Food,  Dew 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (16  VMJD.  301  et  seq.)"! 
BUBoar  sxo  emploteb  »«ovision8 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(f)  ef  tho  Consumer 
Product  Saffety  Act  (15  VSX!.  2063(f))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  " 
following  oev  paragraph: 

"(3)  Reqaasts  or  estisaatae  for  legtjriar. 
supplemental,  or  deficiency  appropriattoneeu 
behalf  of  the  Commission  may  not  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chairman  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Commisglou.". 

(b)  Section  4(g)  of  saeb  Act  (15  U.S.C.20M 
^g))  Is  amended  (1)  by  atrflcing  out  "fidl- 
tlme"  in  paragraph  (3)  aad  Inserting  la  Bed 
thereof  "regular",  and  (2)  by  adding  after 
such  paragraph  the  foHowlng  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  aanber  of  poeitloas 
authorized  by  section  SlOSfa)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  the  Chairman,  avbjeet  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commlaalon.  aad  subject 
to  the  standards  and  procedures  prescribed  by 
chapter  61  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code,  may 
place  a  total  of  ten  positioaa  la  GS-1&  08-17, 
and  GS-IS.". 

STAMDAJtDJI    DEVXIXWMXNV 

Sk.  5.  (a)  The  laafe  sentence  of  eactkm 
7(b>  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safe^  Act 
<15  U.8.C.  a066(b))  la  ameaded  to  read  aa 
foUows:  "An  tavltatlon  under  paragraph  (4) 
(B)  for  aa  oOtr  to  dsMlw  •  propoaad  oqa^ 
siuner  product  safety  standard  shaU  specify 
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the  period  in  which  the  offeror  of  an  ac- 
cepted offer  is  to  develop  the  proposed  stand- 
uds,  which  period  Shall  be  a  period  ending 
150  days  after  the  date  the  offer  is  accepted 
unless  the  Commission  for  good  cause  finds 
(and  Includes  such  finding  In  the  notice) 
that  a  different  period  is  appropriate.". 

(b)  Section  7(e)  (2)  of  such  Act  (16  VS.O. 
2056(e)  (2) )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f (blowing  new  sentence:  "If  the 
Oommlssion  accepts  one  or  more  offers  to  de- 
velop a  proposed  consumer  product  safety 
standard  and  the  Commission  determlnee 
that  the  standard  developed  by  each  offeror 
whose  offer  for  the  development  of  such 
standard  was  accepted  is  not  satisfactory,  the 
(jbmmisBlon  may  develop  proposals  for  such 
standard  or  contract  with  third  parties  for 
such  development.". 

(c)  Section  7(f)  of  such  Act  (15  UJ9.0. 
fOS6(f))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Not 
man  tb»a  310  days  after  its  publication  of 
a  itotice  of  proceeding .  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Not 
more  than  60  days  after  receiving  the  pro- 
posed standard  from  the  offeror". 

FSOUIBrrED  ACTS  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Section  19(a)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  VJB.C.  3068(a))  Is 
ameaded— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  fall  or  refuse  to  estab- 
Itoh  or  maintain  records,"  immediately  after 
"copying  of  records,"  In  paragraph  (3);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
gnpb  (6).  by  strHdng  out  the  period  at  the 
eod  or  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thareof  ";  or",  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (7)  the^oUowlng  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  fall  to  comply  viritb  any  rule  under 
aectton  13  (relating  to  prior  notice  and  de- 
■or4>tion  of  new  consumer  products) ;  or 

"(0)  fall  to  comoly  with  any  rule  under 
section  27(e)  (relating  to  provision  of  per- 
formance and  technical  data).". 

(b)  Section  20(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  (16  Uil.C. 
SOa»)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (7)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(7),  (8).  or 
(»)". 

INTOBMATION  DISCLOSmtE  TO   OTHES 
GOVERNMENTAL  BODUES 

Sac.  7.  Section  29  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  (16  UJB.C.  2078)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subaectlon: 

"(e)  The  Commission  may  provide  to 
another  Federal  agency  or  a  State  or  local 
authority  engaged  in  activities  relating  to 
htalth,  safety,  or  consumer  protection,  coplee 
of  any  accident  or  investigation  report  made 
under  this  Act  by  any  officer,  employee,  or 
•gent  of  the  Commission  only  If  (1)  Informa- 
tkm  which  unier  section  e(a)  (2)  is  to  be 
considered  confidential  is  not  Included  in  tmy 
copy  of  any  report  provided  under  this  sub- 
section: and  (2)  each  Federal  agency  and 
State  and  local  authority  which  receives  un- 
der this  subsection  a  copy  of  a  report  pro- 
vides assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  identity  of  any  injured  peron 
and  anv  person  who  treated  an  injured  per- 
Km  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the 
person  identified,  be  Included  In —         ~^ 

"(A)  any  copy  of  any  such  report,  or 

"(B)  any  information  contained  in  any 
such  report,  which  the  agency  or  authority 
makes  available  to  any  member  of  the  public. 
Ho  Federal  agency  or  State  or  local  authority 
may  disclose  to  any  member  <^  the  pubUo 
any  information  contained  in  a  report  re- 
ceived by  the  agency  or  authority  under  this 
subsection  unless  with  respect  to  such  In- 
ftKination  the  Commission  has  complied  with 
*•>•  applicable  requirements  of  section 
•(b).". 

Tina  IS  PKOTacTioH 

Sec.  8.  SecUon  1114  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  amended  by  Inserting  ".  tho 
Consumer  Produet  Safety  Commission."  im- 


mediately after  "Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare". 

ADVANCE   PATMXNTS:    BBlTr   AND   SEMINAB 
EXPENSES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  7(d)(2)  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  (15  US.C.  3066(d) 
(2) )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "Payments  under  agree- 
ments entered  into  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  section  3648  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  629)." 

(b)  Section  37(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2076(b) )   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7),  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragr^b  (8)  as  par- 
agraph (10)  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(7)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  to  lease,  without  regard  to  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1877  (40  VS.C.  34),  buUdings  or 
parts  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  use  of  the  Commission; 

"(9)  to  pay  travel  and  substotence  expenses 
inciu'red  in  connection  with  safety  educa- 
tion seminars  of  the  Commisslofx  by  partici- 
pants in  the  seminars;  and". 

SUBSTANTIAL  PaODUCT  BAEARD 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  15(d)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  3064(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"An  order  under  this  subsection  may  pro- 
hibit the  person  to  whom  it  applies  from 
manufacturing,  for  sale,  offering  for  sale,  dis- 
tributing In  commerce,  or  importing  Into  the 
United  States  (or  from  doing  any  combina- 
tion of  such  actions)  the  product  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  order  was  issued." 

(b)  Section  19(8)  (5)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
2068 (a)  (5) )  U  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to", 
and  (2)  by  inserting  ".  and  to  prohibited 
acts"  after  "refund". 

(c)  Section  22  of  such  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  2071) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  all 
that  precedes  the  second  sentence  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 

"(a)  The  United  states  district  courts  shall 
have  Jiu-isdiction  to  take  the  following 
action: 

"(1)  Restrain  any  violation  of  section  19. 

"(2)  Restrain  any  person  from  manufac- 
turing, for  sale,  offering  for  sale,  distribut- 
ing in  commerce,  or  importing  into  the 
United  States  a  product  in  violation  of  an 
order  in  effect  under  section  15(d) . 

"(3)  Restrain  any  person  from  distribut- 
ing in  commerce  a  product  which  does  not 
comply  with  a  consumer  product  safety 
rule.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  all 
that  precedes  the  second  sentence  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  Any  consumer  product— 

"(1)  which  falls  to  conform  with  an  ap- 
plicable consumer  product  safety  rule,  or 

"(3)  the  manufacture  for  sale,  offering 
for  sale,  distribution  In  commerce,  or  the 
importation  Into  the  United  States  of  which 
has  been  prohibited  by  an  order  In  effect 
under  section  15(d). 

when  introduced  into  or  while  in  commerce 
or  while  held  for  sale  after  shipment  In 
commerce  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  on  libel  of  information  and  con- 
demned in  any  United  States  district  court 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such  con- 
sumer product  is  found.". 

COMPLIANCE   TESTS 

Sec.  11.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  3056(a))  U 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)". 
(3)  by  redaiignatlng  paragri^ths  (1)  and  (3) 
aa  Bubparagrmphs  (A)  and  (B)  respecttvely, 
and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 


"(2)  Mo  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ard promulgated  under  thto  aectlon  shall  re- 
quire, incorporate,  or  reference  any  sampling 
plan.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  any  consumer  product 
safety  standard  or  other  agency  action  of 
the  Commission  under  this  Act  (A)  applica- 
ble to  a  fabric,  related  material,  or  product 
which  is  subject  to  a  flammablUty  standard 
or  for  which  a  flammablUty  standard  or  oth- 
er regulation  may  be  promulgated  under  the 
FlammabUlty  Fabrics  Act  or  (B)  which  is 
or  may  be  i^plicable  to  glass  bottles."." 

EFFECT    ON    BTAlV    LAW 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  18(b)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),  if  a  hazardous  substance 
or  its  packaging  is  subject  to  a  cautionary 
labeling  requirement  under  section  3(p)  or 
3(b)  designed  to  protect  against  a  rUk  of 
illness  or  injury  associated  with  the  sub- 
stance, no  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  a 
State  may  establish  or  continue  in  effect  a 
cautionary  labeling  requirement  applicable 
to  such  substance  or  packaging  and  designed 
to  protect  against  the  same  risk  of  lUneas  or 
injury  unless  cautionary  labeling  require- 
ment is  identical  to  the  labeling  requirement 
under  section  3(p)  or  3(b). 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(3),  (3),  and  (4)  if  under  regtUatlons  of  the 
Secretary  promulgated  under  or  for  the  en- 
forcement of  section  3(q)  a  requirement  U 
established  to  protect  against  a  risk  of  lUness 
or  injury  associated  with  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance, no  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  may  establish  or  continue  In  effect  a 
requirement  applicable  to  such  substance  and 
designed  to  protect  against  the  same  risk  of 
iUness  or  injury  unless  such  requirement  to 
identical  to  the  requirement  established  un- 
disr  such  regulations. 

"(2)  The  Federal  Oovernment  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  may  establish  and  continue  in 
effect  a  requirement  applicable  to  a  hazard- 
ous substance  for  its  own  use  (or  to  the  pack- 
aging of  such  a  substance)  which  require- 
ment is  designed  to  protect  against  a  risk  of 
Ulness  or  Injiiry  associated  with  such  sub- 
stance and  which  Is  not  Identical  to  a  re- 
quirement described  in  paragraph  (1)  appU- 
cable  to  such  substance  (or  packaging)  and 
designed  to  protect  ageUnst  the  same  risk  of 
Ulness  or  injury  if  the  Federal,  State,  or  po- 
Itlcal  subdivision  requirement  provides  a 
higher  degree  of  protection  from  such  risk  of 
Illness  or  injury  than  the  requirement  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(3)  (A)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  the  Conunis- 
sion  may,  by  regulation  promulgated  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (B),  exempt 
from  paragraph  (1),  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  such  regiUation,  a 
requirement  of  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division designed  to  protect  against  a  risk  of 
iUness  or  injury  associated  with  a  hazardous 
substance  if — 

"(1)  compliance  with  the  requirement 
would  not  cause  the  hazardous  substance  (or 
its  packaging)  to  be  in  violation  of  the  ap- 
plicable requirement  described  in  paragraph 
(1).  and 

"(11)  the  State  or  political  subdivision  re- 
quirement (I)  provides  a  significantly  higher 
degree  of  protection  from  such  risk  of  Ulneaa 
or  injury  than  the  requirement  described  In 
paragraph  (1),  and  (II)  does  not  unduly 
burden  interstate  commerce. 
In  determining  the  effect  of  a  State  or  poUtl- 
cal subdivision  requirement  on  interstate 
oommeroe  the  Commission  shall  consider  and 
make  appropriate  findings  on  the  techno- 
logical and  economic  feaslbiUty  of  oomplylag 
with  such  requirement,  the  ooet  of  oooiply- 
Ing  with  such  requirement,  the  geographlo 
dtotrlbutloa  of  the  substance  to  which  tbe 
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"  (B>  A  reguUrtton  vnder  nM>paMgr«ph  (A) 
gnmtlBg  an  exenptloB  for  a  r«qitfT«ment  of  a 
Stata  or  potttlad  aabdirMoii  erf  a  State  may 
be  prennilgateil  hj  the  OoBunlnlon  only  after 
It  has  prorMetf  In  accordance  with  section 
S63(b)  at  Utie  6.  TTnited  States  Code,  notice 
with  raqwct  to  tlie  promolgatioa  of  tbe  reg- 
ulatloD  and  taaapiwrtded  opportoalty  tor  the 
onik    p— BMKallHii    of    viewa   req>ectaig    its 

"(«)  Paragraph  1(B)  does  not  prohibit  a 
Stata  or  a  psUtlcal  tubdiTlalon  of  a  State 
or  ooatiiialiig  in  Meet  a 
ti  dealgnad  to  protect 
or  Injury  aaeodatad 
I  or  eompoaaata  ttwraof 
a  blgber  deaiMi  of  pto- 
rlA  at  lllw—  or  Injury 
m  aff  act  under  a  regula- 
'  deacrlbad  In  such  para- 


m  this  mbwirttnn.  tba  term 
tbe  Conamner  Frod«et 


(b)  Section  16  at  the  FlammaUe  Pabrics 
M  la  — tanrtad  to  laad  as  foUo«*-. 


fiwn 


IC  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subaec- 

tkma  (b)  and  (c) .  whenever  a  flammah^lty 
standard  or  otber  roKUIatlon  for  a  fabric, 
rtiatad  matertat.  or  prodiict  is  in  effect  imder 
thla  Act,  no  State  at  political  subdivision  of  a 
auta  may  aatabQab  or  continue  in  effect  a 
fianunabnity  standard  or  other  regulation  for 
such  fabric,  related  material,  or  product  If 
tba  standard  or  other  regulation  is  designed 
to  protect  the  public  against  the  same  rkk 
of  occurrence  ot.  fire  with  respect  to  which 
tba  standard  or  other  regulation  under  this 
Act  la  In  effect  unless  tbe  State  or  political 
subdivision  standard  or  other  regulation  Is 
Idantlaal  to  the  Federal  standard  or  other 
regulation. 

"(b)  The  Ftodferal  Oovemment  and  the  gov- 
arnment  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
ofa  Statfl  may  estabtlah  and  continue  in 
efllKt  a  flammabtuty  standard  or  other  reg- 
ulaMon  appllcaMe  to  a  fabric,  related  mate- 
rtat. or  product  for  its  own  use  which  stand- 
ard or  other  regulation  is  designed  to  protect 
•galaat  a  risk  of  occurrence  of  lire  with  re- 
q^act  to  which  a  flammabUtty  standard  or 
otber  regulation  Is  in  effect  under  this  Act 
>  and  whlcai  Is  not  identteal  to  such  standard 
or  other  regulation  If  the  Federal,  State,  or 
p<*lttcal  subdivision  standard  or  other  reg- 
^Uon  provides  a  hl^er  degree  of  protection 
fttxn  such  risk  at  occurrence  of  flre  than  the 
standard  or  other  ragula'lon  in  effect  under 
thla  Act. 

"(cXl)  XTpon  application  of  a  State  or 
potltical  subdivision  of  a  State,  the  Commls- 
rton  may,  by  regulation  promulgated  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2),  exempt  from 
subsection  (a) ,  under  such  conditions  as  may 
*•  P][*acnbed  ta  such  regulation,  a  flam- 
mabOtty  standard  or  other  regulation  of  such 
Slate  or  political  subdivision  appiieable  to  a 
fkbrle,  regulated  material,  or  product  subject 
to  a  standard  or  other  regulation  In  effect 
tmder  this  Act.  if— 

•^A)  eorapilanee  with  the  requirement 
ww«d  not  cause  the  fabric,  related  material. 
er  product  to  be  In  violation  of  the  standard 
or  other  regulation  in  effect  uiKter  this  Act, 
and 

-(B)    tba  State   or  political   subdivision 
staadaid  or  otlier  regulation  (1)  provides  a 
^^Ifleanfly  higher  degree  of  protection  from 
"**  of  occurrence  of  flre  with  respect  to 
I  tha  Pettavat  standard  or  other  regula- 
te In  eCMrt.  and  (ii)  does  not  unduly 
'    i  tntcrslate  commerce. 


In  datermlning  tbe  effect  of  aState  or  poUtt- 
cal  subdivision  flammabttl^  ataadbrd  er 
other  regulation  on  Interstate  commerce  tbe 
Commission  shall  consider  and  make  appro- 
priate findings  on  the  technological  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  coa^yfng  with  saeh 
flammabtuty  standard  or  other  ragulatlan. 
the  cost  of  complying  with  snch  llawalilllly 
standard  or  other  regulation,  tba  gebgraptilo 
distribution  of  the  fabrle,  ralatsd  matertat. 
or  product  to  which  the  flanuaabtUty  stand- 
ard or  other  regulation  would  apply,  tba 
probability  of  other  States  or  potmeal  subdi- 
visions applying  for  an  exemptton  tmder  this 
subsection  for  a  similar  flammabUtty  stand- 
ard or  other  regulation,  and  the  need  for  a 
national,  uniform  flammabiUty  standard  or 
other  regulation  under  this  Act  for  snch 
fabric,  related  raatertal.  or  product. 

"(S)  A  regulation  under  paragr^>b  (I) 
granting  an  exen4>tlon  for  a  flammabiUty 
standard  or  other  regulation  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  may  be  pro- 
mulgated by  tbe  CommlsslOB  only  after  it 
has  provided  in  accordance  wltb  sarlluii  183 
(b>  of  tttle  6,  United  Statea  Code,  aottca  with 
reelect  to  the  promulgation  of  tlie  ragida- 
tlon  and  baa  provldad  opportunity  for  the 
oral  presentation  of  views  respecting  Its 
promulgatloB. 
"(d)  Por  pvirposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  a  reference  to  a  flammabiUty  stand- 
ard or  other  regulation  for  a  fabric,  related 
material,  or  product  in  effect  under  thla  Act 
Indndea  a  standard  of  fl&mmablllty  con- 
Unuad  in  effect  by  section  11  of  the  Act  of 
December  14.  19d7  (Public  Law  90-188  >;  and 
"(2)  the  term  'Commission'  means  tbe 
Cooaumer  Prodixct  Safety  Conuniaaion.". 

(c)  Sectloa  8  of  the  Poiaon  Prevention 
Packaging  Act  of  1970  (18  XJAjC  1476)  is 
amended  (l)  by  striking  out  "Wheaaver" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as 
provided  in  sulieectlons  (b)  and  (c).  when- 
ever", and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tbe  following: 

"(b)  The  Federal  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision 
of  a  State  may  establish  and  continue  In  af- 
fect, with  respect  to  a  household  substance 
for  its  own  use,  a  standard  for  special  packag- 
ing or  related  requirement  which  Is  designed 
to  protect  against  a  risk  of  illness  or  Injury 
with  respect  to  which  a  standard  for  special 
packaging  or  related  requirement  is  In  effect 
under  this  Act  and  which  is  not  identical  to 
such  standard  or  requirement  if  the  Federal. 
Stete.  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  standard  or  re- 
quirement provides  a  higher  degree  of  pro- 
tecUon  from  such  risk  of  lUueas  or  injury 
tban  the  standard  or  requirement  in  effect 
under  this  Act. 

"(c)(1)  Upon  appUcatlon  of  a  State  or 
poUUcal  sxxhdlvlsion  of  a  State,  the  Commis- 
sion may,  by  regulaUon  promxilgated  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2),  exempt  from 
subsection  (a) .  under  such  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  such  regulatioxi,  a  standard 
for  special  packaging  or  related  requirement 
of  such  State  or  political  subdivision  azmll- 
cable  to  a  household  substance  subject  to  a 
standard  or  requirement  In  effect  under  this 
Act  if—  ^^ 

"(A)  compliance  with  the  sUndard  or 
requirement  would  not  cause  the  household 
substance  to  be  in  vlolatton  of  the  standard 
or  requirement  in  effect  under  this  Act.  and 

"(B)  the  Bute  or  political  subdivision 
standard  or  requirement  (i)  provides  a  stg- 
nlflcanUy  higher  degree  of  protection  from 
the  risk  of  illness  or  injury  with  respect  to 
which  the  Federal  standard  or  requirement 
is  in  effect,  and  (U)  does  not  unduly  burden 
Interstate  commerce. 

In  determining  the  effect  of  a  SUte  or  pollU- 
cal  subdivision  standard  or  requirement  on 
interstate  commerce  the  Commission  sliaH 
consider  and  make  appropriate  findings  on 
th«  technological  and  economic  feaslbtlltT  of 
complying  with  stich  standard  oc  rt;qulr«w 


mant.  tibe  ooa*  oC  •omplylag  «Uh  Muh  stand- 
ard or  lequiramant.  tiM  ir^gr'r'M-n  dlstrlb«> 
tioa  at  tha  houfMbaM  auhataaca  to  whldt 
tlM  aUndacd  or  raqulrament  voald  apBi* 
tba  probabUlty  af  otbar  States  ar  ptmttotl 
aubdlvlaiona  applying  for  aarazemptlon  ntm^ 
this  subaectlan  for  a  sbnllar  standard  or  te- 
qulrement.  and  the  need  for  a  national,  uni- 
form standard  or  requirement  under  ttils  Act 
for  such  bousebold  substence. 

"(2)  A  regulation  under  paragraph  (i) 
granting  an  exemption  for  a  standard  or  re- 
quirement of  a  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivlston 
of  a  State  may  be  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission only  after  it  luw  provided  In  accord- 
ance with  secUon  653(b)  of  title  6.  Unltad 
States  Code,  notice  with  respect  to  the  pn- 
mulgation  of  the  regulation  and  tias  provldsd 
opportunity  for  the  oral  presentation  of 
views  respecting  its  promulgation.**. 

(d)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  26 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  (ij 
U.S.C.  2075)  are  amended  to  read  as  foBom: 
"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  tlila  section  doii 
not  prevent  the  Federal  Qovcrmnent  or  flit 
government  of  any  State  or  polltleal  subdM- 
sion  of  a  State  from  establlsblBg  or  contlHB- 
Ing  in  effect  a  safety  requliamant  appMcable 
to  a  cooaumer  product  for  Ite  awn  uw  whWi 
requirement  Is  dwlgnad  t«  protaei  agalaat  a 
risk  of  injury  associated  wltb  ttia  pradaat 
and  wlikA  u  not  Identical  to  Um  coaauan 
product  safety  standard  appHeabie  te  tha 
product  under  thla  Act  If  tte  Padaral.  Stela, 
or  polltleal  sutadlvlalon  requlrcnMBt  i»evldM 
a  lilgher  degree  of  protcctloB  from  such  rWi 
of  Injury  than  the  standard  api^lcable  «nd« 
thla  Act. 

"(c)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or  po- 
litical sxibdlvlaloa  at  a  State,  tbo  CaaBBlMkm 
may  by  rule,  after  notice  and  opportan^  te 
oral  preaentattoB  at  viewa.  eaampt  froaa  tht 
provlalona  of  aubaeetloa  (a>  (under  amh 
conditions  as  It  may  lamioaa)  a  iMrnpfN 
safety  standard  or  regidatloa  «^lch  la  #»• 
scribed  in  sucb  applleatlon  and  which  la  As- 
signed to  protect  against  a  rlak  of  Injwy 
associated  with  a  coBsumer  product  subjaet 
to  a  consumer  product  safety  standard  vn- 
der this  Act  if  tbe  Stete  or  poUtlcal  subdivi- 
sion standard  or  regulation  (1)  provides  a 
signiflcantly  higher  degree  of  protection  ftom 
sucb  risk  of  lnjtu7  than  the  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standard  under  this  Act,  and  (9) 
does  not  unduly  burden  Interstete  commerea, 
In  determining  the  effect  of  a  Stete  or  po- 
litical subdivision  requirement  on  interstete 
commerce,  tbe  Commission  shall  luiiiMu 
and  make  appropriate  flndlnga  en  the  tech- 
ncriogical  and  economic  feaslbiltty  of  eoa^ 
plying  with  such  requirement,  tlM  coat  of 
complying  wltb  such  requirement,  tlie  gao- 
grairtilc  distribution  of  the  consumer  product 
to  wld(^  the  requirement  would  ^>ply,  the 
probabUity  of  other  Stetea  er  political  sub- 
divisions applying  for  an  exemption  undv 
this  subsection  for  a  simitar  requirement,  and 
tbe  need  for  a  national,  uniform  require- 
ment under  this  Act  for  sueta  consumer 
product." 

CONSn>E»ATIOIC  OP  THE  NBEOS  OF  EUJERLT  AlfD 
HATfDlCAPFED    PBKSOIfa 

Sec.  13.  Section  a(b)  of  tbe  Consxmier 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2058(b))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  the  promulgation  of  such 
a  rule  the  Commission  shall  also  consider  the 
special  needs  of  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons to  determine  the  extent  to  which  such 
persons  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
promulgation  of  such  rule." 

rXAUMABLE    FABSICS   ACT  ADVaOXT   COMMTITKE 

Six:.  14.  Section  17(a)  of  ttM  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1204(a))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Tlie  meml>ers  of  the 
Committee  who  are  appointed  te  represent 
manufacturers  shall  include  representetives 
from  (I)  the  natural  fiber  producing  Indus- 
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try,  (2)  tba  aan-aaada  ftbar  pradnelBC  In- 
dustry, and  (»)  aMMtfketunBOf  fotaaka.  m- 
lated  materials,  apparel,  or  imterlw  funUab* 
logs." 

coKCBSSsioNaii    BE«kKw    or    sniinnwiaAJiva 
acnoHa  c»  thx  coxiaaaioH 

sac.  IS-  SeoUon  27  of  tba  Comnimw:  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  2070)  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

*'(l)(l)(A)  Tlie  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit to  tbe  Oongrees  and  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  Senate  and  the  Diterstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Bawe 
of  Representatives  each  coneumer  safety 
standard  promulgated  under  this  Act  aftor 
tbe  date  of  tlie  enaotaoMit  of  this  subsection 
and  each  rule,  regulation,  and  order  pro- 
mulgated by  tbe  Oommlwion  after  such  date 
pursuant  to  a  speelflc  authorization  or  re- 
quirement preaortbed  by  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Hseardous  Subetances  Act.  the  Person  Pre- 
venttoB  Pa^agtBg  Act  of  1970,  or  the  Ram- 
msble  Fahrlea  Aot.  If,  during  tlie  fiiet  period 
ot  W  calendar  d^a  of  continuous  sennlon  of 
Coagreas  after  the  date  of  Ite  tranamittal  pur- 
suant to  ttie  praoedlng  sentence,  neittMr 
Bouse  passes  a  leaolutlon  statTng  that  tliat 
Boose  doda  not  approve  sucb  8tandai:d.  role, 
ngulatlon,  or  order,  such  standard,  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  order  shall,  except  as  provided 
uadsr  parac^«ph  (2) ,  be  effective  upon  tt» 
expiration  ot  sucb  period  or  the  effeotbre  date 
prescribed  by  the  Oommisslon  for  sucb  atand- 
•rd,  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  whichever  Is 
later. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
tkis  paragraph — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adJoummaBt  ot  Oongress  sine  die;  and 

"(11)  the  days  on  which  either  House  ts  not 
In  aession  because  of  an  adjotrmment  of  moro 
than  3  daya  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in 
the  computation  at  the  ao-day  period. 

"(2)  (A)  If.  after  the  date  a  standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  ordnr  la  tranamttted  pursuant 
te  paragraph  (1)  to  the  C<aigreaa  and  the 
(XHnmltteee  referred  to  in  su^  paragraph, 
boQi  Houses  of  Congress  pass  a  concurrent 
resolution  (described  in  subparagraph  (B) ) 
suthorlzing  sucb  standard,  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  to  take  effect  before  the  expiration 
of  tiie  30-day  period  applicable  to  it  under 
paiagn^di  (1),  such  atandaid,  rule,  regula- 
tlaii.  or  order  may  take  tf  ect  oh  the  date 
wthortaed  by  each  concurrent  res<Hutlon 
(unless  tbe  Cmnmtaaioa  specifies  a  later  ef- 
tectlve  date) . 

"(B)  Tlie  oonouRcnt  resolution  refwred  to 
la  subparagraph  (A)  la  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion ttie  matter  after  tbe  resolving  clatiae 
of  which  reads  as  follows:  The  Congreea  au- 
thorizes   ,  which  was  transmitted 

to  Ctongress  on ,  19 — ,  to  take  effect  on 

.';   the  first  blank  space  therein 

bebig  filled  wim  an  Identification  of  the 
■taadard,  rule,  regulation,  or  order  which 
Is  tbe  subjeet  of  tlie  reecriutlon,  tbe  second 
blank  space  being  filled  with  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  the  standard,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order,  and  the  third  blank  space 
betaig  fiued  with  tbe  effective  date  being 
snthoriaed  by  the  resolution." 

HAMMAWn.ITT  BTAITDARDS  AKD  EEGULATIONB 

Ssc.  16.  (a)(1).  SubaecUon  (d)  of  section 
4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Standarda,  regulation,  and  amend- 
ments to  atandarda  and  regulations  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  in.  accordance 
With  secUon  663  of  title  6,  xnuted  Stetes 
Code,  except  ttiat  Interested  persona  sbaU 
be  given  an  opportunity  for  tbe  oral  preaen- 
tatloa  of  data.  wUnm.  or  aigumenta  In  addl- 
tioa  to  an  ^iportunlty  to  make  vrttten  as^ 
mlisiona.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any 
oral  preaentatlon." 

(2)  Subaaoltoa  (e)  (3)  of  section  4  of  auch 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Tlie  standard  or  regxilatlon 


Shan  not  be  aOnned  untaa  the  flnrtlngs  re- 
quired by  tlie  ftrat  aenteoaa  at  aabeection 
(b)  are  supported  by  subetantlal  evidence  <m 
tlie  reeoni  taken  as  a  wfecde.  Ver  porpoaea  of 
this  pnragnph,  tt*  team  laoortr  aeana  the 
standard  of  regulation,  amj  aoMoe  pubUahad 
with  respect  to  tbe  promulgation  of  such 
standard  or  regulation,  the  transcript  re- 
quired by  subsection  (d)  of  any  oral  presen- 
tation, any  written  submlsBlon  of  interested 
ptartles.  and  any  other  information  wbi<di 
tbe  Comnlasion  considers  relevant  to  sucb 
standard  or  regulation." 

(b)  The  axDMidmente  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  standards, 
regulations,  and  amendments  to  standards 
and  regulations  under  section  4  of  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  the  proceedings  for  the 
promulgation  of  which  were  begun  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

EXFEST   wrrNESSaS'  fees   AKO  AITOaKKTS'  FEBS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  23(a)  of  the  Oonsnmer 
Produet  Safety  Act  (IB  U.S.C.  2073(a))  U 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  "In- 
cluding a  reaaonaUe  attorney's  fee"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  reasonable  expert  witnesses' 
fees". 

(b)  Section  24  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2073)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  final  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "In  any  action 
under  this  section  the  court  may  in  the  In- 
tereate  of  Justice  award  reasonable  attor- 
neya'  fees  and  reaaonable  expert  witnesses' 
feee." 

"nie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Hie  Senate  Mil  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6844>  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZma  THE  CLERK  TO  COR- 
R£iCT  CROSS-RSFERENCES,  8BC- 
TtON  NUMBERS,  AND  PUNCTUA- 
TION IN  SMCHiOSBMENT  OF  HOUSE 
AM£NI»£ENT  TO  S,  644 

Mr.  VAN  jyEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslt 
unanimous  cotisent  that  the  Clerk  be 
auttiurissed  to  correct  cross-references, 
section  numbers,  and  punctuation  in  the 
engrossment  c^  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  bffl.  8. 644. 

Ifce  SFfEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl«nan  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  <m  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SFEABXR.  16  there  objectkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection.     ' 


HOUR  OP  MEETINQ  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today.  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
ajD.  toinuii'Ofr. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaH- 
fomla? 

There  was  no  objecti(«. 


RliQUEBT  FOR  CON8IDBRATION  OP 
CONCURRENT  RESOUnTON  PBO- 

vmma  ior  ADJoaaKMsan  rstou 

OCTCnBl  23  TO  OCTOBER  M.  1976 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  privileged  concurrent  reaoin' 
tion  and  ask  for  (te  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  reswi  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

iiesolDed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurriTiy),.  That  when  tbe 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  .October  S3, 
1976.  it  stand  adjourrted  iratli  IS  o'doek 
meridian  Tuesday,  October  28,  19TS. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speakler,  may  I 
be  recognJaad? 

The  SPEAKER.  Was  the  gentleman 
standing  at  the  time? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  was  on  my  feet.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  Yes.  he  was.  Mr. 
Speako*. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is  rec- 
ognised. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wlU  state 
that  the  previous  question  not  having 
been  ordered  and  the  question  not  hay- 
ing been  put,  the  CThair  cannot  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
McKINNEY)  for  a  vote  at  this  time  on 
this  concurrent  resolution. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
(BCr.  McFall)  withdraw  the  conctnrent 
resohitton? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  I^>eeker,  I  withdraw 
the  concurr«)t  res<riuti<m. 


REQX7EST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR  ALL 
COMMITTEES  TO  SIT  TOMORROW 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cosisent  that  aD  committees 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  tomorrow  during 
the  S -minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speako:.  I 
object. 

T%e  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  all  committees  may  be  permitted  to 
sit  tomorrow  dtiring  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  motion  is  not  in  order. 


REQUEST  TO  MAKE  IN  ORDER  THAT 
THE  m'SAKER  DBCXARB  A  RECESS 
AT  ANY  TIME  (»9  WEDNESDAY. 
NOVEMBER  5,  1975.  FOR  JOIMT 
MEETING  WITH  PRESIDENT  OF 
ARAB  REPUBLIC  0¥  BOYPT 

Mr.  McPAUi.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be  In  or- 
der at  any  ttane  on  WeduMdap,  NoivMn- 
ber  5,  1975,  for  the  Speaker  to  dadan  a 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in 
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_  th«  President  of  the  Arab 
•f  cin>t 

RAKBL  U  there  obJ«etkxi  to 
tlM  wm— t  of  fbe  flentienum  from  Cali- 
fomter 
Mr.  DRIKANJiCr.  Speaiier.  I  object. 
Tlie  fiPEAKEB.  ObJectioD  Is  heard. 
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LBOISLA'nVE  PROGRAM  FOB 
TMCORBOW 

(MX.  McPALL  tOuA  and  was  given 
pwiiilwlon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
oaartcs.) 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Mmownee  the  ivogram  for  tomorrow. 

We  «m  start  wttti  H  Jl.  8C73.  iriUch  Is 
theanenwpcy  BaU  Tranvortatlofi  Un- 
Pivrement  and  Bnidoyment  Act,  under 
an  open  rule,  with  1  hoar  of  ddbate. 

Tbe  next  two  VBOb  will  be  BJS.  9472. 
TVA  Bonding  Authority,  under  an  open 
rule,  vtth  1  hoar  of  debate,  and  Hit. 
•U4.  referees  In  banknipteir  salaries, 
under  an  open  rule,  wltai  1  boor  of  driiate. 

It  le  the  intention  of  the  Bptakxt  that 
we  attempt  to  flnlih  the  emergency  rail 
traavortatlan  Improvement  and  on- 
pkvment  bill  and  hav»  the  House  ad- 
Joon  bgr  approximately  4  pjn. 

Hopefully,  we  win  be  able  to  complete 
action  on  the  other  two  UDs.  but  the 
fbst  bill  is  the  Important  one  that  we 
Intend  to  try  to  finish  tomorrow. 


RBQI7E8T  FOB  PERMI88IOH  FOR 
8DB0(»iMnTBB  ON  IMMiaBA- 
TXOM .  OTTIZBIBHIP  AMD  IMTBR- 
WATIOHAL  LAW  OP  COMMHTEE 
ON  THB  JUmCXARY  TO  SIT 
TOMOBBOW  DDRINa  THE  5-MIN- 
UTBBULB 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  G^lieaker.  I  aslE  unan- 
IBMMM  eonsent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  tauaigratlon,  Cittendiip  and  mter- 
national  Law  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Jttdkfaiy  bepcnnitted  to  dt  on  Tbun- 
dv.  Oetober  3S.  1*79.  during  the  5-min- 
utonde^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Ptfx).  Is  then  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  wmtlwtan  fram  New  York? 

Mr.  BOU88ELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

TlM  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
IsheanL 


REQUEST  FOB  PERMISSION  FOR 
OOMMTTTEE  ON  AGHtlCXnLTDRE 
TO  SIT  TMiORROW  DURINO  THE 
6-MINimBULE 

Mr.  FOUT.  lAr.  i^ieaker,  I  ask  unani- 
Boui  raneent  that  the  Oommittee  on 
AgrtcBMuie  be  permitted  to  sit  tomorrow 
during  ttae  S^mlnnte  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  Vbe  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

Mr.    BOUSSBLOT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  ObJeotioQ 


IMP(»tTANT  POINTS  IN  OONSIDER- 
ATIOUX  C¥  H  Jl.  ««7a 

(Mr.  8KDBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
pennlssion  to  address  ttie  Hoom  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CTTOBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
HJl.  8672,  is  scheduled  to  come  before 
this  body  tomorrow.  Due  to  the  pressures 
of  time  under  which  we  will  debate  the 
bill,  there  are  a  number  of  points  which 
need  to  be  made  and  which  cannot  be 
fully  developed  during  that  debate. 

Therefore.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
answer  me  or  two  points  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  may  advance  in  its 
support. 

During  the  discussion  before  the  Rules 
CtHumittee  the  $240  million  made 
available  in  H.R.  8672  can  and  should  be 
considered  as  a  downpajnnent  on  the 
more  extensive  and  more  comprehensive 
rriiabilitation  programs  which  are  now 
being  developed. 

FhBt.  the  $240  million  of  H.R.  8672 
cannot  be  considered  a  downpayment  on 
the  final  system  plan  and  the  $2.4  billion 
which  is  included  in  the  plan,  due  to  the 
simple  fact  that  by  the  ttane  HJl.  8672 
becomes  operational,  the  final  system 
plan  will  have  already  been  put  into 
^ect.  By  that  I  mean,  the  final  system 
plan  becomes  legally  effective  Novem- 
ber 9.  unless  the  House  or  the  Senate 
cUMMWrove.  It  actually  takes  over  opera- 
tions and  begins  to  function  in  late 
February.  Before  that  February  date  the 
Congress  will  be  required  to  fund  the 
program  for  the  $2.4  billion  described  hi 
the  final  system  pbm. 

On  the  ottier  hand.  H.R.  8672,  by  the 
time  it  Is  passed,  sent  to  conference, 
vetoed  by  the  President,  returned  to  the 
Congress,  the  veto  is  overridden— if,  in- 
deed, it  is— it  goes  to  the  Department 
of  TransportatiOT.  guidelines  are  writ- 
ten, applications  are  made  and  consid- 
ered— no  reasonable  person  could  expect 
it  to  be  in  place  and  in  effect  imtll  the 
latter  part  of  March  or  April.  Therefore, 
to  say  that  it  would  be  a  downpayment 
on  something  that  is  lUready  hi  effect  is 
simply  an  irrelevant  argument  The 
point  should  also  be  made  that  the  $240 
million  cannot  be  deducted  from  the 
money  provided  in  the  final  system  plan 
because  to  nuke  that  kind  of  deduction 
would  seriously  hnperil  the  final  system 
plan  itsdf  and  could  lead  to  an  under- 
funding  of  what  is  already  a  precarious 
program. 

In  short,  it  is  simply  no  argiunoit  at 
all  to  say  that  ILR.  8672  could  or  should 
be  considered  to  be  a  downpayment  on 
rehabilitation  work  in  the  northeast 


this  Chamber  were  elected  to  this  Con- 
gress on  a  idedge  oS  openness  in  Oov- 
emment— a  pledge  to  end  the  secrecy 
to  hl^  places  which  has  plagued  <m 
national  government  to  recent  years 

As  a  recent  Ashevllle.  N.C..  Thnes  edi- 
torial reprinted  to  the  Athens.  Tex.  Re- 
view,  notes: 

Secrecy  In  government  almost  never  en- 
haooea  the  administrative  procees.  AU  It  docs 
Is  protect  tbose  who  govern.  It  eoablee  ad- 
ministrators to  hide  their  mistakes  and  self- 
serving  dedalons. 

PubUc  officials  are  supposed  to  be  account- 
able to  the  public.  This  is  not  posaibU  u 
long  as  the  public's  business  is  conducted 
behind  closed  doors. 

While  most  to  this  Hoiise  are  aware 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  m  fighting  HJl.  7590— a  bill  to 
require  a  General  Accounting  Office  audit 
of  the  Fed— many  may  not  be  aware  that 
Dr.  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  PM.  is  ato 
oppostog  proposed  legldation  whidi 
would  require  the  Fed  to  hold  its  policy- 
making meetings  to  puUlc. 

As  the  AshevlUe  Thnes  states  to  re- 
viewing Dr.  Bums'  oppoattioa: 

An  open  meettngs  law  is  needed  here  toon 
than  anywhere  else. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Bums'  testimony  on 
the  legislation,  the  editorial  said: 

Cloaking  himself  in  holiness.  Bums  seemed 
insulted  at  the  suggestion  the  Fed  needed 
such  a  law.  He  also  inedicted  dire  conse- 
quences for  the  Amertoan  eoonomy  if  ttie 
Fed  could  not  continue  to  hold  closed  meet- 
ings. 

"The  mere  tbotigfat  that  an  antleorruptioii 
bUI  need  ^ply  to  the  Federal  Beeerve  wouM 
cast  doubt  on  the  Integrity  of  the  naUoa*! 
central  bank  and  would  undermine  oonfl- 
dence  in  the  dolUr  and  the  future  of  the 
economy,"  Bums  said. 

The  editorial  concluded  exactly  the 
opposite: 

The  Fed,  of  ooiuee,  is  one  of  the  mart 
independent,  autocratic  and  aeoretlTe  i«»> 
cies  in  the  entire  bureaucracy.  It  Is  »i«^«  «■* 
of  the  most  powerful,  and  inclined  to  abwe 
its  power.  An  open  meetlnge  Uw  Is  needed 
here  more  than  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  potot  I  would  like 
to  enter  to  the  Rccoxd  a  copy  of  this 
Ashevllle,  N.c,  thnes  editorial  as  re- 
printed to  the  Athens.  Tex..  Daily  Review 
on  September  24: 

FtoXSAL  OOVIBMMntT 


DR.  BURNS  <»>P06&S  ANOTHER 
CONGRESSIONAL  ATTEMPT  TO 
LOOK  AT  THE  OPERATIONS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Psnuir)  is  recog- 
nised for  S«  mtoutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  to 


The  Senate  la  tryUig  for  the  second  year  te 
pass  an  open  meetings  Uw  that  would  apply 
to  Oongrees  and  some  esecuttve  agencies. 
This  tune  it  may  succeed,  de^ite  a  replsy  o< 
opposition  that  developed  to  the  bill  last 
year. 

The  proposed  Uw  would  require  congres- 
sional committees  to  make  their  blU-drafting 
sessions  open  to  the  public.  House  commit- 
tees already  do  this  under  rules  adopted  in 
1973.  Four  Senate  committees  have  a  similar 
policy,  but  it  is  needed  for  all  committees. 

Also,  executive  agencies  that  are  run  by 
two  or  more  co-equal  admtntstrators  would 
have  to  bold  i>ollcy-maklng  meetings  in  pub- 
lic. It  would  apply  to  about  80  agencies,  gen- 
erally those  governed  by  boards  and  commis- 
sions whose  members  are  nominated  by  the 
President  and  oonflnned  by  the  Senate. 

This  is  wtaer*  moat  of  the  apposition  la 
coming  from.  Blgh  levtf  bureauotati.  long 
accustomed  to  the  cosy  atmosphere  that 
secrecy  prorldes,  seem  horrlfletf  at  the  very 
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tbought  of  an  open  meetings  Uw.  They  are 
raising  all  the  usual  and  transparent  objec- 
tions. 

Securities  and  Kxchange  Commission 
Chairman  Bay  Garrett.  Jr.,  for  example,  said 
It  would  inhibit  the  &«e  pUy  of  ideas,  result 
IQ  ill-considered  JudgmenU  and  cause  ad- 
ministrative delays. 

Arthur  F.  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
KesMve  Board,  was  even  more  extreme. 
Cloaking  himself  In  holiness.  Burns  seemed 
insulted  at  the  suggestion  the  Fed  needed 
such  a  Uw.  He  also  predicted  dire  conse- 
quences for  the  American  eoonomy  if  the 
Fed  could  not  continue  to  hold  closed  meet- 
ings. 

"The  mere  thought  that  an  antloorruptlon 
bill  need  apply  to  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
cast  doubt  on  the  integrity  of  the  nation's 
central  bank  and  would  uitdermlne  confl- 
denoe  in  the  dolUr  and  the  future  of  the 
economy,"  Bums  said. 

The  Fed,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
dependent, autocratic  and  secretive  agencies 
In  the  entire  bureaucracy.  It  is  also  one  at 
the  most  powerful,  and  Inr.llned  to  abuse  its 
power.  An  open  meetings  Uw  Is  needed  here 
Btofs  than  anyi^ere  else. 

Nr^-«ight  atatas  ha**  pawed  "sunshias" 
laws,  and  the  smm  objeettona  have  bean 
laiaed  in  ne«u-Iy  every  case.  None  has  proved 
TsUd. 

Secrecy  In  government  almoat  never  sii- 
bsBoes  the  admlnletratlve  proeew.  AU  it  does 
to  protect  those  wbo  govern.  It  enables  ad- 
ministrators to  hide  their  mistakes  and  self- 
tHilng  decisions. 

Public  oOdals  kre  tmpposeA  to  be  accouat- 
tUe  te  ttie  puMlo.  ITiis  U  not  poasBde  a* 
\a^  as  the  Paulo's  bustneas  Is  eoaiductad 
bckind  closed  doors.  (AAevlUe  (N.C.)  Times) 


FIRE  SAFET7  IN  NURSINO  HOMES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
msa  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cobbn)  is  rec- 
ognised for  5  mtoutes. 

Ifr.  CTOHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year,  I  was  pleased  to  Joto  with  othor 
Members  of  the  House  to  coQKussoiing 
''^*"**~'  aimed  at  updating  the  eur- 
nut  fire  safety  requirements  for  nur»> 
ing  homes  participating  to  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs. 

Under  currttit  law,  niustog  homes  are 
required  to  be  to  compliance  with  the 
aist  edition  of  the  Life  Safety  Code 
which  was  issued  to  1967  by  the  National 
Fire  Protecttan  Association,  a  voluntary, 
nonprofit  organlaatloti  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  science  uid  Improve  the  meth- 
ods of  fire  protection  and  prevention. 
The  application  of  this  code  to  health 
care  facilities  has  done  much  to  replace 
minimal  fire  safety  protection  with  an 
apprwrlate  widely  recognized  standard. 

While  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  men- 
tion the  1967  code,  two  new  editions  of 
Uie  code  have  beoi  released  since  that 
time  which  Incorporate  new  methods, 
including  the  use  of  automatic  sprto- 
Uer  systems,  to  Imiurove  fire  safety.  The 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  ttie 
National  Ftare  Proteetton  Association  It- 
self, the  National  Health  Care  AsMMsla- 
tioo,  the  Ameriean  Aaioelatlon  o<  Homes 
for  the  Aging  hav«  all  recamuMnded  Im- 
Piemeatatlaa  of  the  latest  edition  <tf  the 
Life  SafMr  Code,  that  ef  1171.  to  onr 
Natkm'k  nwitni  liwm 

Ike  State  of  IMne,  recognising  ttie 
^^»hK  of  autonaUe  gpihiUeis  to  pro- 


tecting lives  and  prcwttty  against  the 
dangers  at  fire,  has  adopted  the  1973 
edition  of  the  code— wtaldi  emphasised 
\itt  use  of  qnlidcla^ — as  the  fire  safe- 
ty standard  fen:  the  State.  Matoe  is  now 
one  of  two  States  to  the  union  to  which 
long-term  care  facilities  have  been  fully 
equipped  with  sprinlders.  The  National 
Health  Care  Association  estimated  that 
95  percent  of  nursing  homes  in  the  Na- 
tion will  have  sprinklers  within  the  next 
5  years. 

While  only  nui*smg  homes  are  now  re- 
quired by  statute  to  comply  with  the 
Life  Safety  Code,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  benefits  of  this  bill  wUl 
not  be  restricted  to  nursing  homes  but 
win  be  extended  to  hospitals  and  other 
heidth  facilities.  The  standards  of  fire 
safety  for  hospitals  are  chosen  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
EducatkMi,  and  Welfare.  For  the  salce  of 
uniformity,  the  Secretary  adopted  the 
19CT  edition  of  the  Life  Safety  Code  for 
hoq>tta]s  after  that  code  had  been  ap- 
plied to  nursing  homes.  Likewise,  with 
the  implementation  of  the  1973  version  (A 
the  code,  a  similar  gesture  of  conformity 
could  be  expected. 

I  strongly  eadoitse  the  concept  em- 
bodied to  legislation  to  substitute  the 
1»7S  edition  at  the  code  for  the  19«7 
edition.  But  to  implementing  this  change 
to  codes,  I  beUeve  It  is  important  that 
we  do  not  compromise  the  iKisitlon  of 
thoise  Iiames  and  institutions  that  have 
faithfully  complied  with  the  1967  version 
of  the  code.  With  this  to  mind.  I  am 
today  totroducing,  to  conjunction  with 
the  ottier  monbers  of  ttie  Maine  con- 
greesiixial  delegation,  Ieglslati<m  which 
would  protect  the  accreditation  of  those 
facilities  to  compliance  with  the  1967 
code — or  such  other  waivers  as  approved 
by  the  Secretary — as  long  as  such  ecaa- 
pUance  is  matotatoed. 

Hie  1973  code  roaesents  an  effort  to 
keep  the  Bfesavlng  protection  procedures 
and  equipment  up  to  date  with  the  latest 
tedmological  advances.  As  such,  the 
members  of  the  delegation  believe  it  is 
essential  to  take  advantage  of  the  1973 
code.  However,  we  also  brieve  that  the 
health  and  safety  of  residents  to  «»»faitii>g 
nursing  homes  require  that  we  peoCect 
the  ability  of  those  homes  to  eontteue 
their  service  without  costly  toterroptlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
bill  in  the  Ricoro  at  this  potot: 

HJl.  10317 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVni  ot  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  updating  of 
the  life  safety  requirements  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  nursing  homes 
Be  it  enactcA  by  tht  Senate  und  House 
of  RejrreaentmtUfe*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  sssemMed,  That  section 
186l(J)(13)    of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended    by    striking    out    "(list    edition, 
1907)"  aad  Inserting  In  Hen  thereof  **(t3id 
edition,  irrS)". 

Sac.  S.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b) .  the 
ametMliaent  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  ahsll  be  eflkotlve  on  the  first  day  of  the 
sixth  month  wtdoh  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  Institution  (or  part  of  an  InaUtu- 
tloD.)  which  oompUed  with  the  rsquliemeata 
of  section  1M1(1)  (M)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  on  the  day  pescedlng  the  eOeotlve  date 
of  this  Act,  so  long  as  such  compliance  U 


maintained  (either  by  meeting  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Life  Safety  Code  (2ist  edi- 
tion. 1967),  with  or  without  waivers  of  spe- 
cific provisions,  or  by  Tnt>»^T\g  the  applicable 
provisions  of  a  fire  and  safety  code  impoeed 
by  State  law),  shall  be  considered  (for  pur- 
poses of  UUes  XVni  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  as  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  such  section  as  amended  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 


FIRE  SAFETY  IN  NURSING  HOMES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Matoe  (Mr.  Ekekt)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  mtoutes. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  ioto  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cobkn)  to  introducing  this 
impra-tant  legislation  to  update  the  fire 
safety  requirements  of  nursing  homes 
participating  to  the  medicare  and  medic- 
aid programs.  It  is  annx^niate  that 
Matoe,  considering  its  past  leadership  to 
fire  safety,  should  continue  Its  iirngrw 
to  this  Add.  This  piece  of  leglslatlaB  not 
only  upgrades  fire  safety  requtrements, 
but  also  respects  the  past  elTorts  of  those 
homes  who  already  comply  with  the  1967 
code. 

The  importance  of  fire  safety  cannot 
be  overonphaslzed.  Ilie  National  Fire 
Prevention  Association  docummts  that 
fire  kills  or  malms  more  than  100,000 
Americans  every  year.  Property  loss  is 
estimated  at  $2.75  bUllon  while  total  an- 
nual fire-related  expoidltures  are  esti- 
mated at  $12  to  15  billion.  These  figures 
underscore  the  importance  of  fire  saf^. 

Nursing  home  residents  repeeeent  one 
of  the  largest  categories  ot  On  victims.  A 
comUnation  of  factors  which  inchide  the 
use  of  <A6  wooden  structures  for  homes 
and  the  fact  that  many  residents  are  to- 
valid  or  seml-tovalid  contribute  to  the 
greater  prabability  of  fire  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  removing  people  from  a  burn- 
ing structure.  Updating  tht  1967  code 
tor  quallfylttg  nursing  homes,  then.  Is 
imperative  for  the  fire  safety  of  the  resi- 
dents. 

This  piece  of  legislation  totrodueed  to- 
day by  Mr.  CoHXN,  and  suivarted  by  my- 
self and  the  other  membcs  of  the  Maine 
dtiegation,  Mr.  Muskix,  and  Mr.  Hara- 
AWAT.  is  consistent  with  the  goals  of  fire 
safety. 

ASSOCIATED  QENBRAL  CONTRAC- 
TORS OPPOeS  CCOUECnVE-BAR- 
OAININO  BELL  (HJt.  9600,  a  2309) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  AsRMtoo«>  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  mtoute. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  SpttJur,  there, 
have  been  some  misconceptions  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Associated  General  Oon- 
traetors  regarding  the  eoUeetive-bar- 
gaining  MU  (HJL  9606,  a  3M5>.  I  think 
it  Is  hupMtant  to  ae*  ttie  leeovd  straltfit. 

The  Associated  Genaral  Contractors 
are  opposed  to  tiie  collectlve-baigatolng 
bfll.  They  do  not  beUeve  tiiat  HJL  9500 
and  a  3905  represent  any  oompramlse 
between  labor  and  manifmant  on  tha 
qoBstion  of  ooUecttve-bargaining  refoon. 

fy^Oowing  Is  some  InfUrmation  that| 
further  dariflee  this  matttf . 


ame 


Turn  Aaaocmn 

Otitmii.  OotmAenma  or  Aw—rrt. 

WaOiiittton.  D.C..  October  21,  1975. 

»M»-  «■»  U.  AtmamooK, 

V^.m^mm  0/  B«preaenUitive$. 

WaOUmfton,  D.O. 

fc-'S?^£2^"*™?***  f^^BMMooK.:  There  aeems 

iSJZ.SS^  '^S't?***"  **"  CHrttol  mu  about 
ttJPOrttton  of  the  AasoeUted  Oenenl  Oon- 

SL^?-^l!^  8.  aao.) .  tt«  wce^JJ^. 

«*«^  that  aboQt  M  memben  who  hmd 
SJr%i'  ^°**^  •••iMt  the  oommon  situs 
bm  (B&  6000)  TOt«l  In  f»Tor  of  HJl.  9500. 
itti^oir  tbMe  08  members,  we  are  told,  voted 
wthemeaeure  in  the  belief  that  H.B.  gsoo 
rfi|if«Miuted  an  accord  between  labor  and 
™iMf«B«it  on  the  subject  of  eoUectlve  bar- 
gatalBg.  Such  a  belief  la  not  established  upon 
w»r  factual  Information  available  to  us 

Attoirfiedl.  the  pertinent  eicerpt  f^m 
jwartca  made  by  me  before  the  AOC  Mid- 
year Bo«r«|  Meeting.  recenUy  held  In  Kansas 
1  iLf  "^  eummary  of  the  entire  matter 
u  am  ve  are  /or  the  principle  of  collective 
b«ialiua«  reform,  but  agahut  theae  speetflc 
*""■<»*•  •••«.  8-  a»06).  THaae  blUa  dowt 
rnpiHitti  may  oompromlae  between  Ubor  and 
maMaMMiu  on  the  question  of  collective 
Bwialaliic  reform. 
»,  J?  W»ola*»  yo»i  concern  over  these  con- 

l!ii^  *TS^,S^2?*  '**"•  straight:  AOC  op- 
Vomm  the  OoOectlve  Bargaining  Reform  bUls 
la  their  present  form. 
Stnoerely. 

J.  M.  Spkottse, 
Executive  Vice  Pretident. 


CONGRESSICWAL  RECORD^HOUSE 


w  apptoyal  and  support  of  the  admlnlstra- 
22tL^2!!2_*  committee  c^ed  the  "In- 
terua  Oonatruction  Committee,"  comprised 
of  tea  H|>reeentoUves  from  construction 
management  aaaooUtkms.  ten  of  thelnti- 
^^»?lljr.-Jtot.  from  the  BujSSig^'Sd 
^SS^^^'^7'^  Department,  the^reel. 
ay  of  the  Contractors  Mutual  Association 

!S!L5iI!?"**^**"'*  "^  "^^  ln«llvldual  con- 
^»«*toneompany,  John  OConneU  of  the 

n-I;K^^^-^'?"~»^  <*•  opinion  that 
^•»«i«tte  Taft  Hartley  Act  nor  the  Lan- 

S^;:°J?'  f^  '^'y  «*  construc^nlS. 
^cttvo  bargaining,  and  that  the   Congr*. 

WJtt^bMlc  Ubor  Uw  for  the  constructton 

1*^tlv»,  very  general,  discussion  was  be- 
t^-S;  *^  i?''"^  oonatruction  cS^ 
!!?,-?5*  ****""'»^  ^  *be  meeUnaTS^ 
c^cttv.  bargaining  oommlSlrS1l,^rS! 
^^T^!^^:^  eatahllahad  la  Aprfl  iWby 
««a«3«  order,  comprised  of  thrjiune  people 

SST^*^"*  ^*«*"  OonrtnJSon  cS! 
mlttefc  During  these  dlseuaafcms   noneof 

that  Mme  a  member  of  the  CBCC  SomViS 
«»j«««w  .^rthlng  in  wrltlng^i^i,  on 
«J*M»bw«.  we  were  given  a  summar^  ot 
the  propoaad  legialatlon.  At  that  uSe^lfr 
Volpe  and  I  both  stated  that  bWTn  ^ 

^."^SoS  'SS^tll^'^^  the'SS^JL*^ 

?Sf?r*SF.Ty*°^*  untu  we  saw  the  M- 

™»m«rttag  Pwrtdent  ICatlch  aald  "basS 
W  ?t!?T^-  ^  »««»^tlon  appewTto 
2-L^J*T™-  »^  unta  w.  tivTthe 
22!*"*^**^  *»  WMOlne  the  actual  bUl  in 
^Z^^  «•  not  In  a  position  to  commit 

•K.vnday.  September  ».  we  reoeired  a  copy 


af«to  blU  Preeldeot  liatloh  eaiMd  a  epeetel 
maettng  «r  the  Sncuttre  Oammlttmte 
^^dOMitej.  aqrtember  10.  and  had  woaMi 
"^XManttag  both  the  ooUitetlTe  baraalid^ 
■Bgment  of  the  Induatvy,  as  weU  aa  mumS 
reprsaentlng  the  ntm-ooUectlve  Iwrnlnlnc 
■egniMt,  give  their  opinions  on  the  legWa!- 
ttott  to  the  Executive  Committee.  Th*>  as- 
MeUUon  was  handloapped  by  having  had 
only  three  working  days  to  examine  the  bill, 
??f  •  "P^i**  n>«»ttag  of  the  Xxeoutlve  Com- 
mlttee.  attempt  to  develi^  a  position  and 
prepare  testimony  to  be  given  the  next  day. 
September  11.  The  Executive  Committee  was 
of  the  strong  opinion  that  meaningful  col- 
lective bargaining  reform  legislation  is  abso- 
luttfy  necessary  tat  the  continuation   and. 
indeed,  survival  of  the  construction  indus- 

^3:...^"  i'.  ""•'  "^y  '■*'°™  leglsution 
^uld  contaai  certain  p<^nu,  which  Mr 
Rooney  presented  in  hlB  testimony  the  next 
aay  Mr.  Rooney  concluded  hl«  testimony  bv 
statlr*  that  "due  principally  to  the  short 
period  of  time  that  the  association  has  had 
to  give  consideration  to  the  bargaining  re- 
tom  proposal,  and  due  to  our  verydeeo 
«moem  over  the  rapidity  of  the  leglslaUve 
process  In  the  case  of  HR  9600,  AOC  cannot 
support  the  bill  in  Its  present  form  " 

On  September  16.  Mr.  Rooney  testlfled  In 
the  Senate  on  the  coUectlve  bargaining  leg- 
islation and  concluded  his  testimony  that 
day  with  this  statement:   -We  are  increas- 
ingly disturbed  by  the  reports  and  state- 
ments. Including  those  made  by  the  chair- 
man  of   the   House   Education   and   Labor 
Committee  and  members  of  this  committee, 
describing  thu  blU  and  the  situs  picketing 
l^  »m  t    P'«=*»««"  ^  that  in  fa^t  occurl 
R    ,^    4tl"  °°  '=**'*'«»  *»'^*  to  actively  oppose 
lo^f\TT^,  i?  '^  legislation  we  It^^p. 
port  If  It  includes  in  any  way  the  legallm- 
tl«^  o' "woondary  boycott*  in  the  construe 
tion  Industry." 

™.?^*'P**™'*'  ^"  "»•  Ho*"*  I^bor  Com- 
J^n?!.f'S?T"**  **«  »>»U  by  a  vote  of  34-1. 
^^T  X.  "^  l°iP'0'ement8  suggested  by  AOC 
and  others  were  accepted.  In  view  of  that 
action,  we  then  poUed  our  Executive  Com- 

t?»^t/°5j*"  *"  °"  chapters  requesting 
them  to  advise  us  as  to  whether  w?  should 
maintain  our  poaitloo  of  neither  opposing 
nor  supporting  or  whether  we  shotUdfor- 
maUy  oppose  the  leglalatlon.  The  Executive 

whelmlngly  oppoeed  to  the  legislation  under 

those  circumstances  and  In  Its  present  form. 

On  September  25,  the  AOC  formaUy  an- 

»-.1?****,'**.  **""****"»*  *o  t»»«  collective  bar- 
gaining legislation  for  the  following  stated 

1.  The  blU  falls  short  In  too  many  areas 
to  be  conaldered  truly  useful  reform  legls- 
lauon.  and  It  was  for  this  reason  thatwe 
suMested  nine  amendments,  none  of  which 
were  adopted  by  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate  Labor  Cmnmlttees; 

.«i!..^*."°^*^  manner  in  which  this  leg- 
islation is  being  rushed  through  the  Con- 
gress can  only  be  described  as  shocking.  This 
fh!°  i^"^  **'**=''  certainly  de.ervea*ie  de- 
liberation,  thorough  study  and  tbouchtful 

h^^''*K^*'i'  ^^  •"  •^•"^  partleTl^bUl 
has  not  had  those  beneflta.  and  we  see  m 

U^kCSL7'  "^  '"^  'te^nrouing  that 

3.  Equany   shocking   U   the   clear   nolltl- 

^tL''^^^  ^'^  *^^  "111  noThaTwlto 
the  seoondaiT  boycott  bill.   The  ohalnau 

hL^S""*  ^t^  Subcommittee  whteh^ 

hewlnga  on  the  bills  described  them  Ma 

p^kage."  Both  the  chairman  and  the  r»nk. 

Committee  have  stated  that  it  Is  ab«>lut»^ 
n«c«-ary  that  these  bUls  go  together  We 
confidently  expect  that  the  two^  bUto  Wm 
re^h  the  Senate  floor  together,  be  debated 
together,  be  voted  together  and,  u  ™i 
sent  to  the  White  House  tomther  Th-T^ 
Iltical  realKy.  then,  to  thaTw^Ire"^  ^e 
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poaltton  oCbeing  unable  to  siqiport  one  with 
out  anpportUi.  both  and  ai^^r^^e  '^- 

When  we  teMfled  b«ftit»tte8^^  t  .k„ 
Committee  on  this  JroTwetoM^^*^'^ 
rTv^  "  ***  "~SS.^%S^''biii'^- 
S!5,  kT^  "**  *""  ***"  ^  <**  Senate  aM 

t^  our  views  on  the  collective  bwSS 
that  had  not  been  the  ease. 

We  felt  that  we  had  no  choice,  therefoi. 
but  to  oppo«  HR  9600  and  8  2305  Jus"^^ 
opposed  HR  5900  and  S  1479.  the  seco^  J! 
boycott  biUs.  We  cannot,  and  wul  n^^ 
promise  our  position  on  secondary  ^v^^'. 
we  will  make  no  deal  on  seoondS  ES 

.l^%l^\^  f.''"""?"'  •^^^'^  *^e^  sS 
st^.  but  if  the  price  for  that  amaU  et«W 

secondary  boycotts  It  Is  completely  uni^pt. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NEEDED  LEGM. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle: 
man  from  Cahfomla  (Mr.  Bob  Wilsow) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress several  years  ago  approved  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  raises  for  social  Z- 
?^^  recipients.  This  was  a  major  s£ 

senior  citizens  some  guarantee  of  Income 
maintenance  during  times  of  InflaUon 
Many  of  us  who  had  pushed  for  auto- 
matic  social  security  raises  hoped  that 
thte  coet-of-llving  ridex  would  provldTa 
^f  *u  ***^  of  assurance  and  stabU- 
PiL^.V"*;.?*^  security  program  and 
eliminate  the  politics  of  last  minute  elec- 
tion year  raises. 

o  ^!^\  *^  automatic  raises  have  been 
a  ixwm  to  many  senior  citteens,  there  has 
^  T^  *  continuing  problem.  Several 

?S.PW  ""^i""****  programs  are  tiS 
ctosely  to  social  security,  but  have  no 
bullt-m  mechanism  to  deal  with  the  new 
social  security  raise  pivcedure 
-^  January  1.  less  ttum  3  months 
away,  our  Nation's  veterans  and  widows 

;lt2;  v!"****?***^  reduction  or  loss  of 
their  VA  pensions  unless  Congress  acts 
to  increase  the  earnings  celllng^d  pen- 
sion rates^  to  offset  the  effect  of  this  sum- 
nier^  social  security  raise.  1  hope  that 
we  win  complete  final  action  on  a  hew 

32l'*Sf^^°f*°°  •»*"  ^^  «»e  end  o'  "» 
year,  but  unless  we  permanently  alter 

n^«..*!?"****  pension  law,  these  las^ 
minute  corrections  wiU  coittinue  to  be 
an  annual  exercise.  -=  w  «? 

«JJ?*^*  recrtved  many  letters  from 
f^?^,  *^°°****"**»*»-  who  are  under- 
standably apprehensive  that  we  will  f afl 
i?  mi  in  time,  and  am  sur*  that  many 
™Z  f oUeajw*  have  received  similar 
f^.^"!^'  concern;  The  bin  1  am  ta- 
:^"^  today  exempts  this  year's  so- 

pSiff ^J'**^  ^  '•^W***  retirement  in- 
creases  from  being  coimted  aslncome  for 

«i»^S*?l^°  Purpoaea  and  providta  that 
coBt>of-Uving  adjUBtmenta  under  these 
programs  wUl  be  HayiMly  «Ma«t  In  the 

I  would  uive  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
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mlttee  and  the  f  uU  House  to  consider 
the  alternative  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

Elderly  pensioners  do  not  understand 
the  logic  of  the  earnings  limitation  or 
the  means  test  They  only  know  the 
Government  raises  social  security  bene- 
fits with  one  hand  and  reduces  their  VA 
pensions  wltl  the  other,  for  an  aggregate 
gain  of  zero.  As  we  are  only  too  aware. 
rents  and  prices  continue  to  climb.  It  Is 
time  to  stop  playing  sleight  of  hand  with 
the  pensions  of  our  Nation's  veterans,  and 
their  widows. 

Second.  I  would  Uke  to  address  the 
question  of  a  separate  pension  blU  for 
World  War  I  veterans.  The  survivors  of 
the  trenches  are  now  In  their  late  seven- 
ties and  dghUes.  and  I  feel  there  is  con- 
siderable equity  hi  creating  a  special 
World  War  I  pension  program.  Those  who 
served  in  World  War  n  and  subsequent 
comBicts  have  been  provided  additional 
Oovemment  aid  in  terms  of  education, 
home  loans,  and  so  forth,  which  were  not 
available  to  the  veterans  of  World  War 
L  These  OI  biU  benefits  have  made  a 
major  contribution  toward  helping  theee 
former  servicemen  make  their  way  in  the 
civilian  world.  The  returnees  of  1918  had 
no  such  programs,  however,  and  I  feel 
it  is  only  fitting  to  provide  some  addi- 
tional measure  of  financial  security  In 
their  last  years.  Many  of  these  elderly 
veterans  exist  In  or  on  the  fringe  of  pov- 

ertsr. 

The  bin  I  am  Introducing  authorizes 
a  payment  of  $150  per  month  for  a  vet- 
eran with  a  spouse  or  dependent  chnd 
and  $135  per  month  for  a  single  veteran. 
A  widow  would  be  entitled  to  $150  if  she 
has  a  chUd,  or  to  $135  alone.  This  special 
pension  would  be  paid  regardless  of  the 
Income  of  the  veteran  or  widow. 

Third,  there  Is  the  question  of  the 
present  limitation  on  the  use  of  educa- 
tional benefits  for  graduate  work.  Dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  we  Increased  the 
educational  benefits  aUowances  from  36 
to  45  months,  which  I  strongly  supported, 
but  restricted  the  additional  9  months 
to  undergraduate  work  only,  which  I  op- 
posed. I  do  not  feel  it  Is  fair  to  discrim- 
inate against  the  veteran  who  had  some 
preservlce  college  credits  or  attended 
night  classes  whUe  in  the  service  by 
denying  the  additions^  9  months  benefits 
for  grtuluate  work.  Elimination  of  this 
graduate  study  restriction  was  Incltided 
In  H.R.  9576  as  recently  passed  by  the 
House.  Shice  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
bin  in  the  Senate  is  hi  doubt,  however. 
I  am  introducing  separate  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  limitation  on  graduate 
education. 

Finally,  I  am  introducing  two  bills 
suggested  by  a  constituent,  who  works 
ctosely  with  veterans'  programs,  to  assure 
that  veterans  In  mlUtary  hospitals  re- 
ceive benefits  comparable  to  veterans 
hospitalized  under  VA  auspices.  One 
measure  authorizes  the  transfer  of  a  vet- 
eran from  a  mUltary  hospital  to  VA 
nursing  home  care.  Presently,  such  a 
transfer  is  permissible  only  from  a  VA 
hospital.  Additionally,  when  a  veteran 
dies  In  a  VA  hospital,  the  VA  wUl  trans- 
port the  body  to  the  place  of  burial  and 
my  bin  i»ovlde8  such  transportation  for 
veteruis  who  die  In  mlUtary  hoepitids. 


Monday  is  Veterans'  Day  and  I  can 
think  of  no  more  fitting  tribute  than 
the  passage  of  comprehensive  leglsla- 
tfam.  We  need  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
help  our  younger  veterans  in  obtaining 
Jobs  and  education,  to  assure  adequate 
income  and  compr^enslve  medical  care 
for  the  disabled,  axul  to  provide  some 
measure  of  financial  assistance  against 
the  privations  of  old  age.  Let  us  give 
meaning  to  Veterans'  Day  by  our  actions 
here,  as  weU  as  by  our  words. 


(2)  any  political  committee  required  to 
file  a  statement  or  report  with  the  princi- 
pal campaign  committee  of  a  Congressional 
candidate. 

Section  1.4  The  definitions  in  2  TT.S.C.  431 
are  applicable  to  sections  1.1  through  IS 
unless  otherwise  expressly  modified  or  re- 
quired by  context. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  l%)eaker,  today, 
when  I  attempted  to  iitsert  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  regulation  rejected  by  House 
Resolution  780,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  ob- 
jected. 

Hie  committee  report  did  not  Include 
that  proposed  regiilation,  nor  were  any 
copies  available  on  the  floor.  The  regula- 
tion was  Included  In  House  Document 
94-231  printed  on  August  1,  but  I  under- 
stand It  was  not  distributed  to  the  Mem- 
ber's oflQces.  It  surely  was  not  delivered 
to  mine. 

I  hate  to  be  old  fashioned,  but  I  think 
It  would  be  a  nice  touch  if  the  text  of  the 
regulation  rejected  today  were  available, 
even  if  after  the  fact. 

The  text  of  the  regulation  fonows: 
Paoposz3>  RcGTrukTioH  ON  DocTTMXirr  FnjtNc 

Section  1.1  All  statements  andlreports.  In- 
cluding any  modifications  or  amendments 
thereto,  required  to  be  filed  under  2  U.S.C. 
43S  and  3  UJ3.C.  434,  ahall  be  filed  In  original 
form  with  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

Section  1.2  Upon  receiving  a  statement  or 
rqwrt  fUed  by  (a)  a  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  Federal  office,  and  by  (b) 
any  political  committee  supporting  one  or 
more  such  candidates,  the  Commission  shall 
as  soon  as  practicable,  usuaUy  within  one 
working  day  and  In  any  event  not  later  than 
the  second  working  Oay  after  receiving  the 
filed  statement  or  report,  furnish  a  micro- 
film (or  suitable  equivalent)  copy  thereof, 
together  with  an  Index,  to  the  Clertc  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 

Section  1.3(a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
receiving  a  filed  statement  or  report,  usually 
within  6  working  days  but  In  any  event  no 
later  than  10  days  after  receiving  It,  the  Oom- 
mlsBlon  ahall  transmit  the  cMiginal  statement 
and  report  filed  by  (1)  a  candidate  for  the 
olBoe  ct  Sepreoentatlve  In,  or  Delegate  or 
Basldent  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  (2)  any  p<riltlcal 
ooomilttee  supporting  such  candidate,  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
custodian  for  the  Commlaalon. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  receiving 
a  filed  statement  or  report.  usuaUy  within  6 
working  days  but  In  any  event  no  later  than 
10  days  after  receiving  It.  the  Commission 
BhaU  transmit  the  original  statement  and 
report  filed  by  (1)  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  Senator,  and  by  (3)  any  political  com- 
mlttee  supporting  such  candidate,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  as  custodian  for  the 
Commission. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
phrase  ''any  political  committee  supporting 
such  candidate"  means: 

(1)  the  principal  campaign  committee  dee- 
ignated  by  a  Oongreeslonal  candidate,  and 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION COSTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  C7RANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  coUeagues  a  most  Ulumi- 
nating  study  on  health  insurance  admin- 
istration costs.  This  report  by  Ronald  J. 
Vogel  and  Richard  Blair  deserves  thor- 
ough study  by  each  Member  of  this  body. 

As  we  debate  the  merits  and  means  of 
a  national  health  insurance  program, 
one  would  think  that  the  decisionmakers 
would  want  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  American  public  to  have  access  to 
all  the  facts  hivolved  in  establishing  a 
health  insurance  plan.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  The  Vogel-Blair  report  has 
been  suppressed  by  the  Departmait  of 
HEW.  It  has  been  suppressed  because  it 
does  not  deal  favorably  with  many  as- 
pects of  Oovemment  health  programs. 
This  report  refutes  many  of  the  argu- 
ments for  a  Government  controUed  and 
Government  operated  health  system. 
Obviously  HEW  cannot  put  out  a  report 
saying  private  health  Insurers  are  more 
efficient  than  Govemmait  run  programs. 
That  would  be  counter  to  what  advocates 
of  National  Health  Insurance  have  been 
telling  us  for  the  past  few  years. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  suppressed  report 
I  will  summarize  several  of  the  major  re- 
siUts  of  this  valuable  study: 

SXTMMAKIZ&TION   OT   THE    VOOBL-BLAIB   RXPOaT 

The  Vogel-BIatr  report  on  Health  Insurance 
Administrative  Costs  analyses  the  three 
largest  health  Insuring  bodlea  In  the  United 
States.  Those  three  bodies  are:  (l)  Commer- 
cial Insiuvrs.  (2)  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  and 
(3)  The  Medicare  program  administered  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  analysis  of  these  three  groups  was  done 
s^arately  because  of  the  wide  disparity  In 
the  type  of  services  provided. 

An'  analysis  of  commercial  health  Insurers 
In  Chapter  in  reveala  that  there  are  eco- 
nomics of  scale  In  the  administration  of  com- 
mercial health  Insurers.  This  chapter  ahows 
that  as  commercial  firms  grow  larger  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  fall.  Also,  Vogel-Blalr 
shows  that  the  costs  ot  administration  varlse 
greatly  depending  on:  (1)  volume  of  Insur- 
ance written  by  the  company  and  (2)  wheth- 
er the  insurance  Is  Individual  or  group.  Group 
Insurance  according  to  this  report  Is  much 
leas  expensive  to  administer  than  Individual 
Insurance. 

Administrative  costs  of  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  programs  are  analyised  In  Chapter  IV. 
The  most  revealing  finding  in  this  section  Is 
the  total  lack  of  economies  of  scale  In  the 
admlntstraUve  costa  of  these  programs.  The 
authors  explain  this  fact  by  alluding  to  the 
non-profit  status  of  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. 
The  authors  conclude  that  the  non-profit 
form  has  been  a  deterrent  to  cost  minlmtaing 
actions  on  the  part  at  the  Bluea.  In  other 
words,  there  Is  no  Incentive  to  reduoe  eoats 
or  tot  that  niatter  to  even  hold  ooa*a  down. 

One  method  of  ooet  mlnlmlaatlon  recom- 
mended by  the  authors  would  be  the  mergtng 


or  tte 
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In  anM  In  vUeb  tbey  botli 

'  V  is  ft  tlitoroagb  woalysia  of  Mkdl- 
em  admtMgtnMn  oosU.  Since  v»/^xm  to 
■  <ilnHtiHl  bf  both  tiM  Pedexml  Oovvrn- 
BMut  and  gainx*  cuiien.  bot3i  grotq»  have 
be«n  OTiMlnort 

One  flnrting  In.  this  ch^ter  ithows  that  In- 
surers bam  two  primary  reaaons  for  becom- 
ing »  cwTler  under  Medicare.  The  first  reason 
isthat  carriers  may  be  able  to  minimize  their 
ooMb  by  aMtas  HsHeii  eUstkts.  Second, 
carriers  can  beoaase  ason  eflclent  In  their 
non-Medicare  business  by  transferring  much 

oaa*  aAniatotMMae  ooats.  Ceirtera  have  a 
giaat  laaenttwe  to  nMxlnUse  lisdlcaia  costs 
because  of  the  reimburaeBiamt  of  those  coats 
hy  the  «ov«mment.  In  other  vonlai  Medicare 
PR>vldas  an  Ineenllve  to  mazlmlae  admin- 
istrstlTe  eeats  ratber  ttuus  rednoe 


Tbe  •"^rr  IB 
_    The  autbon 

, I  aloBe  that  any  aa- 

ttaaal  lanlth  Insurant  program  should  be 
arfmintotarad  by  laise.  i^tvate.  (non-gov- 
ernmental) mmpeUUTO  Sma.  If  the  Bloea 
aas  to  be  a  part  of  national  hsaKh  taautmoea 
the  auOwta  reeoounend  eMnd^rtkm  ef  tbe 
)  or  epacataoa.  That  Is.  tiba 
If  pMca 
part  or  a 


Mr.  Speaker.  alUxnigh  ttae  Tax  Jwtice 
Act  wa«  only  nceaXly  tartrodnced  In  Oc- 
tober of  tUa  year,  tte  coDgreaskiDal  ze- 
qwnae  bas  been  most  euDaangtat  m 
wdL  A  complete  list  of  tbe  SI  coepcpsow 
follows  by  state: 

Arizona;  Morris  K.  ITdalL 

CaUfomla:  John  Ii.  Burton,  James  C  Cor- 
maa.  Ronald  V.  DeUuma.  J*ny  M.  Patterson. 
Bdward  R.  Roybal,  Foriney  H.  Staik,  Ohartea 
H.WUson. 

minots:  Cardlss  nniwnr 

Uaryland:  Pamn  J.  MltcheU.  CUadys  Noon 
Spellman. 

Massachusetts :  Robert  P.  Orlnan,  Michael 
Harrington,  Joe  MoaUey,  Oerry  E.  Studds, 
Paul  1.  Tsnngaii 

Michigan:  John  Conyei-s. 

Minnesota:  Donald  M.  Fraser. 

SOasourt:  Blcbaid  Bolting. 

Mew  Jeieey:  nttdiitw  Magulra. 

New  Tork :  Bella  S.  Abaog,  Barman  "inhnn 
Charlsa  B.  Baii«Bl,  Banjamtai  6.  Boseatlial', 
Jamee  H.  Bckeaer. 

Ohio:  Gharlas  J.  Carney,  Jolm  SalberUng. 
James  V.  Stanton. 

Pennsylvania:  Robert  W.  Kdgar.  Rohert 
N.  C.  HU. 

Rhode  Island:  Edward  P.  Beard. 
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be^remedled  through  Gomprehaisive  tax 
reform  legMathm. 


can  be  haM  to  a  "•'"«— nm 
Tbe  authors  state  that  If  national  health 
Insurance  \b  administered  tn  the  same  man- 
ner as  Uadlcara  (coat  retanbmnement)  ad- 
mtetobattre  costs  wn  be  nadnUaed. 
▼ogct-Halr  also  ■wwwtwda  that  adatlnlatva- 

oT    aeMa^Al    ^^aM^    ulumpm^lji-i.    kv    * 
«■    ^^^^^^A    a^HB^    wiHHiBiWTe    ay    a 

would  result  in  a 
as  apposed  to  a 
of  ooaspatltlee  mwanniis  In  other 
OB  the  dismal  economic  pcr- 
j  of  the  Medicase  program,  the  fed- 
end  goremment  dioiuld  not  be  invdyed  m 
admin  IstraMoH  cf  anattanal  health  insnraaee 
prog* 


•        TAX  JUSTICE  ACT  OT  1975 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
ioae  order  «f  the  House,  ttae  geolSe- 


Ifbr.  DRDTAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  em  moat 
pleased  to  rise  in  strocs  eupport  oC  the 
Tax  Justice  Act  of  IfTS.  RJt.  leon.  an 
<"»PBrtaat  piece  of  legislation  Tvtalch  was 
reMpUy  Introdyoed  by  31  Membera  of 
"  Ike  need  tor  tax  reform  In 


-^  more  press- 
ing, and  a  noBber  of  cotteagues  and  I 
vooUd  Uke  to  take  thb  opportunity  to 
Uige  ttae  passage  of  meanlngftfl  refonn 
provisiDnB  such  as  those  contained  in 

HH    lOOgg. 

Before  entering  into  a  iii«i'iwy»nn  by 
eomoaean  of  the  Tax  Jtntlce  Act— 
TJA— OB  llie  necesHlty  of  revMbw  ttae 
Federal  Tkx  Code.  I  feel  K  Is  slgnlfleant 
to  note  ttae  unique  leglslatire  hlstoty 
«bkb  atirrouods  ttals  bffl.  Tlie  TJA  was 
dmftad  hy  a  doaen  cUlaens'  tax  reform 
gro^a  aBpypd  the  eountry.  Joining  with 
several  ptMie  Interest  groups  here  in 
WaahlugtoB  to  feem  the  NaUonid  Com- 
mtttec  for  Two.  JoMee.  The  legMatkin 
bas  iKnr  been  endorsed  by  more  than  SO 
and  grassroots  organtaatlons, 
Vtm  hraad  poblic .  support 
I  «lrsady  earned. 


Mr.  Spealcer,  when  the  Income  tax  was 
first  devised  40  years  ago.  the  plan  was 
simply  to  tax  all  Income,  without  com- 
I^ieated  distinctions  between  factory 
wages,  real  estate  windfalls,  or  tiamingg 
from  the  farm.  Tbe  tax  schedule  was 
meant  to  be  progressive,  taxing  individ- 
uals and  businesses  according  to  their 
aUUty  to  pay.  Today,  however,  the  no- 
tkm  of  a  progressive  tax  system  has 
largely  become  a  hoax  on  middle  Income 
groups,  as  the  tax  code  is  riddled  with 
deductions,  credits,  exemptions,  subsidies 
and  other  loopholes. 

The  end  result  of  the  annual  legislative 
tinkering  with  the  tax  code  is  a  system 
wMcfa  is  now  InequitaUe.  benefiting 
those  very  gvoaps  of  people  who  should 
be  taxed  the  most  aceordlug  to  th^  tn- 
C(Hne  level.  In  statistics  Just  rdeased  by 
the  Intemal  Revenue  Service  for  1973,  It 
was  revealed  that  17  mnUonalres  were 
able  to  avoid  aoiy  Federal  Income  tax 
after  ralnitatlng  their  tax  deductions 
and  credits.  Seven  wealthier  Individuals, 
^th  aa  avctmge  ineome  of  $2.54  mUUoD, 
were  simOarly  able  to  avoM  any  taxes. 
Thus,  for  197S,  a  total  of  84  persons  with 
an  adjusted  gross  Income  of  |1  miHion 
and  over  paid  no  Federal  income  tax. 

The  picture  is  hardly  brighter  la  the 
corporate  sector.  Hii^Uy  fiompifx  and 
ybitrary  tax  loopholes  result  In  »ery  few 
eompanles  paylt^  the  corporate  ineome 
tax  rate  of  48  percent.  For  example,  in 
1974.  eight  of  the  very  largest  U.S.  cor- 
porations completely  escaped  paying  any 
Federal  corporate  income  taxes  despite  a 
total  pnrfit  of  $843,974,000.  In  addition, 
18  companies  of  siaoilar  siae  paid  an  ap- 
proximate tax  rate  ot  19  percent  or  less, 
$370.4S  mlBlon  in  taxes  on  profits  of 
$5,322  bUUon. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  above  figures  repre- 
sent barely  a  tip  of  the  lcdt>ei«.  If  we  are 
to  truly  understand  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  we  must  look  at  some  of  the 
particidar  tax  loopholes  which  plagne 
the  Federal  tax  code.  In  the  following 
aections.  I  will  btieQy  cover  a  few  of  the 
more  egregious  tax  shelters  which  must 


Federal  taxing  poUcy  has  become  re- 
plete with  corporate  tax  riidters  of  every 
<^f  i^PHon  and  type.  It  to  the  very  im- 
usual  company  which  pays  anywheie 
near  the  statutory  tax  rate  for  corpora- 
tions, as  the  tax  code  has  vlrteally 
"something  for  everyone."  Indeed,  ttw 
average  effective  Federal  hicome  tax  rate 
for  major  XJS,  companies  was  only  229 
percent  in  1974,  not  even  half  of  ttie  49 
percent  corporate  rate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  statements  by 
the  oosponaors.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  complete 
summary  of  the  tax  loopholes  which  tbe 
Tax  Justice  Act  closes  will  be  Included. 
However,  at  this  point.  I  would  Uke  to 
pobit  specifically  at  the  asset  deprecta- 
ti<n  range  qrstem— ADR— domestic  tai- 
twmaflomil  sales  corporations — ^DZSCfr— 
tte  investment  tax  credit,  and  foreign 
tax  credits  as  examples  of  unnecessary 
tax  suhddiee  whose  costs  are  borne  by 
the  average  American  taxpayer. 

The  asset  depredation  range  syston 
was  first  enacted  in  1971.  as  a  means  of 
allowing  the  accelerated  depreciation  of 
hurinesD  assets.  Ihrough  an  arbltnxy 
formula,  the  ADB  may  be  used  by  com- 
panies to  depreciate  capital  equipment 
29  percent  faster  than  before.  In  effect, 
this  tax  shelter  has  enabled  corporations 
to  write  off  their  assets  In  a  manner 
which  has  no  bearing  to  an  asset's  actual 
expected  lifetime,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

ADR  is  costing  American  taxpayers 
approximately  $1.59  billion  on  an  annual 
basis.  But  despite  the  enormity  of  the 
figure,  this  loophole's  benefits  are  not 
evenly  spread  Uiroufi^ut  the  business 
sector.  Like  so  many  provisions  In  the  tat 
code,  the  asset  depredation  range  sys- 
tem is  uniquely  suited  to  the  giant  cor- 
porations, having  tbe  effect  of  encourag- 
ing conglomeration  and  monopolies.  Of 
the  $1.59  billion  figure  previously  men- 
tioned. 90  percent  of  this  will  be  utlflzed 
by  .902  percent  of  the  Nation's  corpora- 
tions. As  a  result  of  tax  shelters  such  as 
the  ADR.  several  large  oompanies  have 
been  able  to  pay  respectable  dividends  to 
their  shareholders  without  paying  more 
than  a  pittance  in  Federal  taxes. 

The  domestic  interaational  sales  cor- 
poration is  another  expoislve  tax  avoid- 
ance scheme  which  was  devised  In  1971. 
Under  its  provisions,  corporations  may 
defer  a  portion  of  their  income  derived 
from  expoits  simply  by  setting  up  a  papa* 
DISC  corporation.  The  WBC  device  was 
designed  to  promote  U.S.  exports,  bat 
tliis  loophole  gives  benefits  without  de- 
manding performance.  Even  companies 
wlMse  exports  ax-e  declining  can  receive 
DISC  benefits. 

The  cost  of  the  DISC  shelter  has  esca- 
lated enormously  in  recent  years.  In- 
creasingly saddling  the  average  taxpayer 
with  all  the  expense.  The  cost  to  the 
Treasury  was  originally  estimated  to  be 
$100  mlllkm  in  1971,  but  the  actual  figure 
reached  2V^  times  as  much— $250  mil- 
lion. By  1975,  the  sales  oorporatlons  were 
costing  the  Treasuiy  $925  mUUjan.  and  It 
is  estimated  that  they  wiU  attain  the 
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billion  dollar  mark  in  1976.  climbing  to 
$1.29  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  we  have  a  sltuatiCMi 
where  a  relatively  small  loophole  has  bal- 
looned into  a  maior  tax  avoidance 
scheme.  And  as  is  so  often  the  case.  90 
percent  of  the  DISC  receipts  go  to  par- 
^t  corporations  whose  asset  size  places 
them  in  the  top  1  percent  of  all  UJ3. 
companies.  Unless  devices  like  this  are 
ended,  middle-Income  taxpayers  are 
gdng  to  be  left  with  the  clear  majority  of 
the  taxes  to  pay  in  this  country. 

A  third  tax  shelter  Is  the  investment 
tax  credit,  one  of  the  most  expensive  of 
all  loopholes.  The  credit  allows  a  direct 
reductioa  In  tax  money  owed  when  a 
company  purchases  machinery  and 
equipment,  its  Intent  being  to  encourage 
the  modernization  of  business  facilities. 
However,  the  ITC  has  presented  a  major 
windfall  to  the  giants  in  Industry,  with 
300  corporations  receiving  more  thsm  50 
percent  of  the  credit.  In  addition,  the  tax 
credit  Is  highly  discriminatory,  doing 
Utile  or  no  good  for  financially  troubled 
industries — those  In  the  most  need  of 
help,  or  for  the  large  nmjority  of  small 
businesses. 

Ihe  cost  of  the  ITC  has  now  reached 
the  astounding  sum  of  $7.2  billion,  mak- 
ing It  one  of  the  leading  loopholes  in 
our  tax  system.  But  Instead  of  reducing 
tbis  drain  on  the  Treasiur.  the  largest 
US.  corporations  have  convinced  the 
Congress  to  enlarge  the  investment  tax 
credit's  benefits. 

In  the  end.  we  simply  have  another  in- 
stance in  which  Federal  tax  laws  serve 
to  emphasize  the  Interests  of  the  large 
conglomerates  over  those  of  small  and 
medium  size  flirms. 

A  final  tax  shelter  which  I  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  point  out  Is  the  foreign 
tax  credit.  Although  not  as  costly  as  some 
of  the  preceding  loopholes,  the  foreign 
tax  credit  Is  symptomatic  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Federal  tax  code  benefits  large 
corporations  at  the  expense  of  the  aver- 
age taxpayer.  In  this  Instance,  business 
expenses  and  royalties  paid  to  foreign 
governments  are  simply  labeled  as  taxes, 
and  these  fees  are  credited  e«alnst  taxes 
owed  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil  companies  have 
taken  considerable  advantage  of  the  for- 
eign tax  credit.  U.S.  corporations  earned 
over  $1  billion  on  mining  and  oil  opera- 
tions abroad  In  1970,  but  paid  no  Federal 
taxes  on  that  Income.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  for  fiscal  year  1975,  the  taxes 
that  the  oil  companies  would  pay  to  ttie 
Federal  Government,  were  It  not  for  the 
tax  credit,  could  be  as  high  as  $1.75  bil- 
lion. Because  of  the  foreign  credit 
though,  these  companies  may  escape 
Federal  taxation  entirely.  This  prospect 
Is  mdeed  likely,  as  foreign  credits  from 
profitable  overseas  operations  have  ex- 
ceeded U.S.  tax  liabilities  every  year  since 
1962. 

The  end  result  of  these  many  loop- 
holes. Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that  the  business 
community  is  carrying  less  than  Its  fair 
share  of  the  tax  burden.  In  1967,  corpo- 
rate Income  taxes  accounted  for  22.7  par- 
cent  of  the  Federal  revenue  "pie,"  but  by 
1973,  ttiat  share  had  decUned  to  14.9  per- 
cent. There  can  be  little  question  who  to 


picking  up  the  extra  tab  here — It  to  the 
individual  taxpayer.  Such  inequities  can- 
not continue.  We  must  firmly  establish 
the  cmicept  of  progressive  taxation  in  the 
tax  code  once  again. 

PXaSONAI.  'tax    SHKLTCas 

Mr.  Speaker,  tax  shelters  are  hardly 
limited  to  the  business  sector.  Over  the 
years,  numerous  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions have  been  Incorporated  in  the  tax 
code  for  individuals  as  well,  further  dis- 
torting the  progressiveness  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  structure.  These  loopholes  have 
most  often  resulted  in  direct  tax  sub- 
sidies to  those  upper-income  Individuals 
who  are  most  able  to  bear  the  burden  of 
taxation.  In  addition,  many  of  the  shel- 
ters have  been  found  to  work  against  the 
original  social  objectives  for  which  they 
were  established,  tebvlng  only  unrepealed 
loopholes  as  an  aftermath. 

In  this  section  on  personal  tax  shel- 
ters, I  woidd  again  like  to  outiine  just  a 
few  of  the  more  blatant  inequities  in  the 
current  taxation  of  personal  Income,  "nie 
loopholes  which  I  will  briefiy  explore  In- 
clude agricultural  tax  shelters,  tax-free 
State  and  local  bonds,  and  favored  tax 
treatment  of  capital  gains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  wasteful 
and  unjust  Federal  tax  looi^oles  Is  the 
preferential  treatment  granted  to  agri- 
cultural business  and  farm-related  in- 
come. Because  Income  from  farm  enter- 
prises Is  not  often  realized  In  the  same 
year  as  Investment,  and  since  current 
law  exempts  farmers  from  normal  ac- 
counting methods,  many  wealthy  Indi- 
viduals are  able  to  create  "artificial" 
farm  losses  and  realise  enormous  tax 
savings.  The  annual  cost  of  this  subsidy 
Is  $1.1  billion. 

Not  only  are  farm  expenditures  fully 
deductible  against  future  Income  that 
will  not  be  taxed  until  a  subsequent  year, 
but  farm  earnings  are  considered  capital 
gains  and  granted  favored  tax  status 
over  normal  business  Income.  This 
amounts  to  an  interest-free  "loan"  to 
psuedo-farmers.  in  an  amount  of  $580 
million  per  year,  and  most  of  these  de- 
ductions are  credited  to  avoid  taxes  on 
professional  Income  from  nonagricul- 
tural  sources. 

Treating  farm  Income  as  a  capital  gain 
Instead  of  a  return  on  business  expendi- 
ture results  in  another  subsidy  to  wealthy 
nonfarmers  in  an  amount  of  $520  an- 
nually. Both  of  these  tax  subsidies  are 
enjoyed  mostly  by  the  rich,  since  small 
farmers  genendly  do  not  have  enough 
Income  toward  which  to  apply  tax  Credits. 
On  average,  this  subsidy  to  worth  29 
times  as  much  for  individuals  with  in- 
come over  $100,000  than  it  to  for  persons 
earning  $10,000  per  year. 

Since  It  Is  only  essential  that  a  "tax 
farmer"  realize  an  apparent  capital  loss 
in  a  given  year,  this  provision  of  law 
does  not  even  promote  Investment  in 
legitimate  farm  operations,  and  has  a 
minimal  Impact  on  agricultural  produc- 
tion. In  essence,  current  tax  preferences 
for  agriculture  result  almost  entirely  in 
a  billion  dollar  giveaway  to  Indtvlduato 
vi4io  have  probably  never  set  foot  cm 
a  farm. 

Mr.  Bpteker  another  considerable  tax 
break  enjoyed  by  upper-lnoome  groups 


to  the  awkwkrd  and  regressive  tax  treat- 
ment of  capital  gains.  Current  tax  law 
provides  that  50  percent  of  all  Income 
realized  from  the  sale  of  stocks,  bonds, 
real  estate  or  other  capital  assets  held 
longer  than  6  months  is  entirely  exempt 
from  Federal  hicome  taxes.  Understand- 
ably, more  than  80  percent  of  this  6.7 
blUIon  tax  writeoff  appUes  to  persons 
with  incomes  of  more  than  $20,000  per 
year. 

Since  many  low-  and  middle-income 
persons  cannot  afford  capital  assets 
other  than  a  home  or  modest  niunber  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  the  50  percent  ex- 
emption is  of  greatest  value  to  wealthier 
individuals  who  derive  much  of  their 
per8<mal  Income  from  Investment.  An 
average  employee  earning  $10,000  wUl 
benefit  by  about  $19  a  year  from  thto  tax 
writeoff,  while  an  individual  with  an  In- 
come over  $100,000  will  average  a 
$19,569  reduction  In  taxes. 

Also,  taxes  on  appreciated  value  fall 
to  take  mto  account  the  effect  of  Infia- 
tion  over  extended  periods  of  time. 
Thus,  a  family  that  sells  a  home  owned 
for  several  generations  will  be  heavily 
taxed  on  increased  "dollar  value,"  while 
a  real  estate  speculator  might  sell  a 
similar  house  at  a  large  profit  after  less 
than  a  year,  and  will  realize  a  substan- 
tial gain  after  taxes. 

The  Federal  tax  treatment  of  capital 
gains  is  espedally  regressive  In  that  it 
favors  capital  earnings  over  Income 
from  wages  and  salaries,  provides  much 
greater  pecuniary  advantages  for 
wealthy  investors  than  for  paid  em- 
ployees, and  discriminates  against  long- 
term  family  Investments  by  neglecting 
the  effects  of  Inflation  on  property  va'ue. 
Fhially.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  tax  shelter 
available  only  to  select  Income  groups 
is  Investment  In  tax-free  State  and  lo- 
cal bonds.  The  average  taxpayer  with 
an  income  over  $100,000  receives  a 
$3,412  tax  break  each  year  from  this  ex- 
emption, at  a  cost  to  taxpayers  of  as 
much  as  $2.9  billion  aimually. 

Since  State  and  mimlclpal  bonds  pro- 
vide a  very  low  rate  of  return,  about  5 
or  6  percent,  they  are  totally  unprofit- 
able for  persons  at  low-  and  middle-in- 
come levels.  This  low-interest,  tax-ex- 
empt arrangement  is  only  conducive  to 
very  wealthy  investors,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  more  than  88  percent  of  this 
subsidy  to  granted  to  persons  with  In- 
come over  $50,000  per  year.  Though  thto 
revMiue-loss  enables  localities  to  fi- 
nance capital  Improvements  at  very  low 
rates,  It  Is  also  designed  In  a  manner 
that  needlessly  subsidizes  the  rich,  and 
sharply  conflicts  with  the  progressivity 
of  the  Federal  tax  structure. 

The  Tax  Justice  Act  would  conect  this 
serious  inequity  by  direcUy  subsidizing 
40  percent  of  the  interest  on  State  and 
local  bond  issues,  thus  allowing  com- 
petitive rates  of  return.  This  method,  as 
outlined  in  congressional  testimony  by 
the  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston,  would  cost  only  about 
$50  million  more  than  the  current  multi- 
billion  tax  subsidy.  Thto  approach  would 
also  allow  local  bond  Interest  to  be  taxed 
tn  the  saoM  manner  as  aU  other  income, 
and  would  eUmlnate  a  aiajor  tax  shelter 
available  only  to  the  extreme  rich. 
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tlie  penMMl  aad 
ifcb  I  _ 
i  are  bat  ft  r«v  of  <IM 

~  is  Cm  U  A  «Hi  aodB.  S»- 

_    leeded.  "nw  avenge 
^         i>  Bo^  kwmledgMJlle  in  ttae 
UM  <tf  sopUMieatod  devtecB  mkIlm  ciipi. 
^  ^M.  aeedented  depredatitfir  wmI 
the  fnfestaiaBt  tax  credit,  but  he  or  she 
is  very  mneh  aware  that  the  middle  in- 
come grouiM  are  enduring  a  bigger  share 
of  the  tax  burden  as  years  pass. 
.  "JbiwaM  Hite  important  end  of  tex  re- 
wnii.  ttie  Tax  Joetiee  Act  repreaents  a 
«n»Jor  stq>  forward.  I  woold  urge  my 
nnlNaguui  to  ttwt  this  testation  serioiM 
omideratian  in  the  very  near  futa«  so 
wax  w»  can  once  acain  reestablteh  a 
*™y  WUfresslve  tax  structure  in  this 
eovntry. 

I  wmdd  now  like  to  yWd  to  other  co- 
qwJMors  of  the  Tax  Justice  Act. 

Mr.  aCHEUBR.  Ur.  Qpeaker.  tax  le- 
mm  timips  from  Beaomont  to  New 
Bmnin,  tnm  ean  Fiautlsou  to  Wilmlng- 
toa  have  pooled  their  talents  and  enei«y 
tafwrni  the  Natfamal  Oamafttee  for  Tax 
•tastfee  which  spawned  the  Tw  Justtee 

Act  OT  itn. 

«  ^J^*  *•*  applaud  the  organisation 
<or  helping  taidtvldiial  Usmben  of  Ctm- 
grem  to  mold  leglriatlan  which  will  move 
us  closer  to  our  connwrn  gotis  of  tax 
•qotty,  sound  economic  poHcy  and  pro- 
iMtav  for  the  general  welfare  of  aD 
Amerieans. 

'** JWru,  in  drafting  their  proposals 
for  restrweturing  our  natlonia  tax  sys- 
tem, has  held  firm  to  theta-  basic  deflnl- 
ooa  of  tax  eouity.  That  Is,  that  taxpay- 
ws  wWi  the  same  inecsne.  and  therefore 
the^me  flnaneial  capability  to  pay  tax- 
es, noold  actoally  pay  the  same  amount 
or  taoes.  Under  its  present  byranttoe 
coostaiiction,  oar  national  income  tax 
ayetem  (dearly  does  not  elldt  the  same 
•mount  of  taxes  from  individuals  with 
equal  incomes. 

Onr  natkmal  perception  of  tax  equity 
has  for  decades  been  based  on  the  con- 
cept  of  pregresBlyity— the  imposition  of 
n^potttooately  higher  taxes  on  higher 
WJmes.  The  Tax  Justice  Act  of  IVK 
nrtogs  to  CJongress  a  number  of  tools 
with  which  the  erosion  of  the  concept 
of  ptugiesslvity  can  be  abated. 

ThteensemMe  of  tax  reform  proposals, 
the  first  eamprehensire  tax  reform  bili 
to  be  drafted  by  public  faiteicst  groups, 
dewrres  careful  scrutiny  fay  all  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  is 
my  hope  that  many  features  of  the  Tax 
Justice  Act  of  1975  wlH  be  hicorporated 
to  tax  reform  legislation  which  will  be 
teought  to  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  second  session  of  the 
94th  Congress. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaM- 
fomla.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  national  unem- 
ployment rate  is  now  8.3  percent  or  14 
percent  for  blacks  and  over  18  percent 
for  youths.  Industry  is  operating  at  34 
percent  below  capacity  because  of  the 
la^  of  consiimer  demand.  These  figures 
ace  Gonslderahly  higher  in  the  econom- 
IcaMy  depressed  31st  Coogrettional  Di*- 
UdU  of  CaMforola  which  Z  lepreseoft. 

A  tenttir  of  f4M«r  in  the  middle-ixuMtBe 
bracket  pays  nearly  10  percent  of  their 
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«»w*^  •my  14  psrasBt  la  Iflt. 

These  numbers  lllurtrate  two  erttiml 
dllemma»-<hls  Mation-k  dire  need  for 
*'''''>'*<w»<c  stimulatton,  and  the  unfair 
fl"»"fi**i  consideration  accorded  Um 
wealthy  and  big  bustaiesscs.  resulting  in 
a  lieavy  tax  burdm  being  placed  on  those 
who  can  least  aiZord  it  However,  the  two 
inewities  would  find  a  common  solutlaD 
m  the  Tax  Justice  Act  of  1875. 

President  Ford  would  have  us  tie  his 
plu  for  massive  tax  reductions  to  a  bare- 
booes  spending  program.  Thk  trade-off, 
cleverly  designed  to  produce  shoit-term 
benefits  during  an  elacUon  yeai-.  would 
contribute  onerously  to  loi«-temj  infla- 
tion and  tiie  economic  slump. 

WhUe  claiming  that  1876  taxes  foi- 
low-ineome  working  families  would  re- 
main the  same.  President  Poi^  manlpu- 
latod  the  Impact  of  the  earned  faioome 
credit  in  order  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
poverty-level  VMken  will  actually  lose 
benefits  under  his  tax  cut  prcmosals.  In 
really,  the  Pord  administration's  pro- 
Cram  would  cost  our  powest  families  be- 
twsM  WOO  to  $S00  million  hi  1870.  v^ille 
WXMidhig  the  richest  hraeket  tax  breaks 
tataUng  $310  mllUon.  A  working  family 
of  four  earning  $5400  yearly  would  lose 
$800  in  tax  beneflta.  while  the  same  sise 
fwnily  with  an  Income  of  $50400  would 
■Bin  $390.  And  this  is  not  the  sum  of  bad 
news.  The  poor  would  be  doubly  huit 
onoe  saany  of  the  soda!  pnigrams  the 
adMlnlstration  proposes  to  cut  are  de- 
•md  to  help  those  wage-earners  al- 
ready hard  hit  by  dniiMe  digit  Inflatkm. 
The  Tax  JusUce  Act,  which  I  have  oo- 
spoDiored.  would  close  many  of  the  large 
loopholes  benefiting  only  very  wealthy 
taxpayers.  It  would  provUe  a  subsequent 
aevenue  gain  of  $20  billion,  of  which  $13 
bllllan  would  be  redistributed  beck  to 
average  income  taxpayers  thiough  ner- 
aonal  tax  credits. 

CUven  the  low  tide  of  eousumer  de- 
mand, additional  cuts  in  corporate  taxes 
would  be  highly  ineffectual,  economic 
vifcalteation  can  result  only  from  tax  cuts 
for  middle  and  lower  Income  citisens  The 
President's  plan  would  not  only  severely 
aggravate  the  injustice  perpetuated  by 
our  present  tax  system,  but  in  so  doing. 
U  would  preclude  a  chance  to  reverse  the 
effects  of  a  devastating  recession.  The 
Tax  Justk^  Act  would  restore  the  pur- 
chasing ability  of  average  taxpayers  and 
Inaugurate  a   long-awaited   system   of 
wnjitable  taxation.  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
coUeagues  In  the  Congress  will  recognise 
the  need  for  quick  enactment  of  this  vital 
reform  package  so  that  people  In  Cali- 
fornia's 31st  District  and  throughout  the 
Nation  will  obtain  much-needed  finan- 
cial relief  from  the  inequitable  Federal 
tax  structure. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  eosponsor  the  Tax  Justice  Act  of 
1873.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  public 
policy  which  outraees  the  workiugi.uui 
moie  than  the  policy  of  giving  welfare 
to  people  wiio  do  not  need  it.  Ceilalnly 
we  aU  recognize  that  there  are  some  peo-' 
pie  In  our  society,  the  disabled,  the  un- 
employed, the  aged,  who  may  require 


Moaoaarfstanoefhanaovemment  Bow. 

ever,  many  tax  looidiolcs.  kitttetedh^ 
OaoiVM  toeerve  the  pobUe  SIbwS«J 
^Mtm  to  serve  that  hilenst.  IosuSl 
thegr  are  providhig  nnjQstiaatale  linii^d 
advantages  to  that  segment  of  the  pona- 
hittojn  whfch  least  requires  a  dole  fiSi 
toeoovemment.  Every  American  is  par- 
ing for  this  subsidy  of  the  wealthy 

This  bin  provides  for  comprehinsiw 
tax  reform.  I  do  not  endorse  every  nn. 
vision  of  this  bllL  However.  I  believe  Si 
as  a  package,  the  T*x  Justioe  Act  vig«. 
oitely  and  ci-eatively  addresses  the  prob- 
lem of  equitably  distributhiff  the  tax  bur- 
den among  all  of  our  citizens.  MfiUnis  tf 
dollars  which  should  be  paid  to  the  ftd 
eral  Ti-easury  as  a  tax  on  fmeiga  so»ee 
inccMne,  for  example,  never  become  Oov- 
ernment   revenues.   Dcmestie   Ihtenia- 
tlonal  Sales  Corporations,  establtahed  as 
a    mechanism   for   biereastng   experts, 
tower  the  tax  base  without  providing  the 
benefits  v^hlch   were  anticipated.  Tax 
sh^ters  eneourage  InelBciencT 

Federal  expenditures  have  been  rkbm 

*' ^****®  "^  *°  •*«»*  »««•  DtSm 
whKai  are  not  ooOected  as  the  result  of 
the  generosity  to  wealthy  corpoimtiaH 
and  individuals  must  be  i«placed  by 
"contributions"  from  a  segment  with 
much  less  purchasing  power.  Citlseu 
who  work  hard  and  pay  their  fair  shan 
are  angered  and  frustrated  by  loophaies 
which  allow  many  with  much  higher  In- 
comes to  escape  an  taxes,  or  pay  only  a 
fraction  of  the  tax  which  would  be  due 
had  there  been  no  special  advantages  for 
the  wealthy. 

There  was  once  a  thne  when  meaning- 
ful  tax  reform  was  only  a  drMmTlhe 
Congess  was  too  responsive  to  gieedr 
spedal  Interests  mho  rewarded  them  with 
campaign  contributions  and  spedal  ta- 
^P".  I  sense  that  the  mood  of  the  Con- 
fess is  changing.  Members  are  becom- 
mar  more  soMitive  to  the  plight  of  the 
woiWngman  who  sees  what  little  pur- 
chasing power  he  has  erode  with  the 
effects  of  faiflatton.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
ofl  depletion  idlewance  for  large  produc- 
ers met  a  timely  death.  This  allowanee 
has  been  a  symbol  to  the  American  peo- 
ple for  yeare  of  a  Government  handout 
to  a  spedal  interest  with  staggering 
wealth. 

The  philoeofrfiy  behind  many  of  the 
provisions  of  this  WD  wlU  spread  much 
raster  than  the  language  Itself.  I  foresee 
radical  changes  hi  tax  policy,  and  I  fed 
that  this  bill  and  thoee  who  support  it 
will  have  a  stronger  voice  in  shaptag  tax 
policy. 

Itiis  bill  will  return  bttllons  of  doUars 
to  the  average  American  taxpayer.  I  urge 
my  colIeagQes  in  the  House  to  become 
familiar  with  the  issues  this  bill  ad- 
dresses, and  to  support  its  spirit. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  congres- 
sional debate  on  the  1894  income  tax 
bill  prompted  one  supporter  on  the  House 
floor  to  state: 


Th«  pasaage  o^  tbe  biU  wlU  mark  tite  dawa 
oT  a  brighter  day,  with  more  of  sunsblne, 
more  of  the  songs  of  birds,  more  of  that 
sweetest  mtmlc,  the  laughter  of  the  children 
weU  fed,  weU  etothad,  weU  touMd.  Can  wm 
doubt  that,  to  tte  tirlghtar.  %m9ta  dajs  to 
i^ooae.  good,  rren  lieadiiil.  -tmliwnw  itomoe- 
racy  abaU  be  trtumpbant?  .     .  ^nn^r-  the 
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era  of  equality  In  taxation  and  in  opportu- 
nity. And  .  .  .  proq>er  the  WUaoa  bill,  the 
first  leaf  In  the  glorious  book  of  reform  ^In 
taxation,  the  proinlse  of  a  brightening  futora 
for  those  wboae  genlos  and  labor  create  the 
wealth  of  the  land,  and  whoee  courage  and 
patriotism  are  the  only  sure  bulwark  In  the 
defense  of  the  B^ubllc. 

Over  80  years  later,  however,  we  find 
ourselves  with  a  Federal  tax  code  riddled 
nith  special  provisions  that  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  certain  industries 
and  certain  classes  of  taxpayers.  As  cor- 
porations and  wealthy  individuals  pay 
less  than  their  fair  share,  the  burden  Is 
placed  on  low-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers. 

The  Tax  Justice  Act  presents  us  with 
a  manner  in  which  to  fight  the  injustice 
in  the  tax  system  so  that  the  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  no  longer  have 
to  go  without  representation. 

This  measure  represents  a  model  of 
the  type  of  tax  reform  necessary.  Adopt- 
ed by  the  16  citizens  groups  which  com- 
pose the  National  Committee  for  Tbx 
Justice,  this  legislation  represents  an 
agenda  for  fundamental  tax  revision  In 
the  years  ahead.  It  Is  significant  in  that 
it  is  the  first  major  legislative  proporal 
responsive  to  the  middle-  and  low-In- 
come taxpayers  who  carry  the  burden  of 
others  who  receive  unwarranted  tax 
privileges. 

Empty  talk  and  campaign  rhetoric 
have  dramatized  the  inequities  of  our  tax 
structure,  but  the  introduction  of  .the 
T&x  Justice  Act  marks  a  new  era.  C<m- 
gress  now  has  a  concrete  reform  proposal 
from  which  to  make  tax  law. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  the  tmequit- 
ies.  The  present  social  security  tax  is  a 
flat  rate  tax  and  applies  only  to  wages 
under  the  ceiling  level  of  $14,000.  Social 
security  benefits  have  expanded  over  the 
years,  and  rightly  so.  At  the  same  time. 
however,  social  security  tax  payments 
larovlded  by  the  work  force  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  growing  number  of  people 
receiving  social  security  tax  benefits. 
This  has  placed  a  strain  on  the  average 
worker  to  provide  social  security  funds. 
For  instance,  a  family  of  four,  with  an 
income  of  $6,000  pays  more  social  se- 
curity tax  than  Income  tax— that  is,  $351 
as  compared  to  $245.  Figures  for  1871 
reveal  that  the  social  security  tax  was 
the  highest  tax  paid  by  at  least  one-half 
of  American  Income  earners.  Further- 
more, $1.5  billion  was  paid  by  individuals 
below  the  poverty  level. 

The  middle  income  taxpayer  does  not 
get  a  fair  deal  either.  He  or  she  has  to  pay 
the  same  maximum  social  security  pay- 
ment that  Nklson  Rocketsllxr  does: 
$824.85. 

The  Tax  Justice  Act  would  change  all 
this.  By  incorporating  numerous  pro- 
visions designed  to  equalize  the  tax  bur- 
den, this  legislation  would  aUevlate  the 
regressive  effect  of  the  social  security  tax 
on  low-  and  middle-Income  taxpayers. 
This  goal  would  be  achieved  under  the 
Tax  Justice  Act  by  collecting  the  tax 
savings  enjoyed  by  wealthy  Americans 
due  to  personal  tax  exemption  deduc- 
tions and  to  the  present  celling  on  in- 
come subject  to  social  security  tax. 
The  reforms  hicorporated  in  the  Tax 
CXXI B)33— Fart  M 


Justice  Act  are  cruciaL  It  Is  time  for 
labor  Intensive  businesses  to  have  a 
hli^ier  priority  in  the  tax  structure.  It  is 
time  for  consumers  to  have  greater  pur- 
chasing power.  It  is  thne  for  all  to  have 
equal  treatment  under  the  law. 

The  Tax  Justice  Act  is  the  first  step 
in  ensuring  that  the  tax  code  is  an  equi- 
table revenue  raising  system.  In  a  time 
of  inflation  coupled  with  unemployment, 
I  strongly  urge  my  oolleagues  to  support 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Justice  Act  which 
promotes  tax  relief  for  those  who  need  it 
the  most — the  low-  and  middle-income 
people  of  this  country  and  our  senior 
citizens. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
time  of  original  enactment  right  up  un- 
til today,  the  Federal  Income  tax  code 
has  always  induded  progressive  rates  of 
taxation.  The  hitent  of  the  Congress  has 
c(mtlnually  been  that  wealth  could  wdl 
afford  to  pay  more  of  their  incomes  In 
taxes;  while  the  moderate  and  lower- 
Income  families  paid  less.  However,  nu- 
merous statistics  from  several  sources 
continue  to  confirm  the  IncrMsingly  ap- 
parent phenomenon  of  ordinary  w<n1dng 
people  bdng  forced  to  shoulder  heavier 
and  heavier  tax  burdens  while  wealthy 
Investors  skip  lightly  through  tax  loop- 
holes. 

I  heartily  support  and  endorse  all  ef- 
forte  which  are  Intended  to  reorganise 
certain  unnecessary  Investor-incentive 
tax  priorities  as  well  as  those  hidden 
but  undeserved  outright  tax  subsidies  to 
the  wealthy.  Accordingly,  in  line  with  my 
continued  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
common  man  and  the  interest  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  I  have  cosponsored 
the  Tax  Justice  Act  of  1875  (Hit.  10086) . 
While  many  of  the  provisions  contained 
within  that  bill  continue  to  evoke  con- 
siderable controversy,  the  bill  In  ite  en- 
tirety can  and  should  serve  as  a  primary 
means  of  implementing  tax  reform.  I 
personally  intend  to  push  strenuously 
for  ite  passage. 

First  of  all.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  specific  tax  avoidance  ma- 
nipulations utilized  by  many  of  our  larg- 
est corporate  conglomerates.  Supposedly 
the  corporate  tax  rate  is  48  percent  of 
net  income:  however,  during  1973  ac- 
cording to  Fortime  magazine,  the  15 
largest  companies  paid  average  UJB. 
tax  rates  on  worldwide  income 
equal  to  only  15.7  percent  Also  during 
1873,  the  six  largest  oil  companies  paid 
average  U.S.  tax  rates  on  world- 
wide income  equal  to  raily  6.3  per- 
cent These  miniscule  tax  rates  aie  in 
large  part  due  to  the  curroitly  allowed 
dollar-for-dollar  deduction  taken  hf 
large  corporations  for  foreign  taxes  and 
royalties  already  paid.  In  a  related  man- 
ner many  large  subsidiaries  of  large  cor- 
porations are  presently  being  as^^isted 
by  lowered  tax  rates  as  an  econmlc  In- 
centive to  exportation  of  American  prod- 
ucta.  I  no  longer  see  the  necessity  for 
such  incentives.  Therefore,  I  support  and 
encourage  passage  of  those  provisions 
of  the  Tax  JusUce  Act  of  1875  which 
would  operate  to  end  the  special  ti^eat- 
ment  for  overseas  subsidiaries  of  UB. 
corporations,  and  those  provisions  which 
eliminate  lowered  tax  rates  for  American 


subsidiaries  such  as  domestic  Interna- 
tional sales  corporations  and  Western 
Hrmiiqihere  trade  corporations. 

Second.  I  am  tai  favor  of  readjast- 
hig  the  tax  beneflta  Inherent  in  interest 
being  paid  on  State  and  local  bonds.  Be- 
cause such  interest  is  now  paid  free  of 
federal  taxes,  the  bonds  become  more 
marketable,  thus  costing  the  dty  or  State 
less  in  terms  of  interest  due.  However, 
rather  than  reward  the  wealthy  taivestor 
with  an  undeserved  tax  exemption,  I 
support  that  provision  of  the  Tax  Jas- 
tice  Act  of  1875  which  allows  a  direct 
Federal  payment  of  40  percent  of  the 
Interest  due  on  State  and  mimiclpal 
b(mds — except  for  "Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds."  This  mechanism  thus  ad- 
justs the  coeta/benefite  ratio  of  this  es- 
sentisd  tax  burden  more  evenly  thrmigh- 
ont  the  whole  society. 

Third,  I  support  and  eneourage  those 
provlstons  of  the  Tax  Justice  Act  of  1875 
which  increase  the  tax  burden  on  Income 
earned  as  a  result  of  investing  capital 
rather  than  on  Income  earned  person- 
ally by  working  for  oneself  or  perform- 
ing services  for  others.  Specifically,  I  en- 
courage the  elimination  of  special  taxa- 
tion treatment  for  capital  gains  and 
lossts.  All  income  should  be  taxed  at 
ordinary  rates,  regardless  of  how  earned 
In  this  regard,  I  favor  the  repeal  of  the 
4100-dlvklend  exclusion  currently  en- 
joyed by  stock  owners.  People  irtio  earn 
money  pcdd  as  interest  on  savings  ac- 
counto  enjoy  no  arbitrary  exclusion  from 
income  tax  liability;  so  too,  ndther 
should  people  who  earn  thdr  mcmey 
from  dividends  paid  on  stock  taivest- 
moita.  Further,  I  recommend  those  pro- 
visions which  operate  w  close  the  loop- 
hole for  gains— capital  or  otherwise- 
transferred  untouched  by  Income  taxes 
at  the  death  of  the  property  owner.  This 
bill  specifically  imposes  an  income  tax  on 
such  gains  above  and  beyond  the  pres- 
ently Imposed  estate  taxes.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions are  transfers  between  husband 
and  wife,  and  the  first  r^S.OOO  trans- 
ferred from  a  family  home,  business,  or 
farm. 

Finally.  I  have  cosponsored  and  agrain 
endorse  the  Tax  Justice  Act  of  1875  be- 
cause it  seeks  to  implement  a  long- 
needed  integration  of  the  estate  and  gift 
taxation  systems.  I  believe  that  property 
transfers  should  be  taxed  Identically 
whether  the  transfer  occurs  inter  vlvoo 
or  at  the  time  of  the  property  owner';: 
death.  The  act  is  also  beneficial  because 
it  seeks  to  tax  each  generetion,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  receive  actual  title 
to  the  property  or  not.  This  eliminates 
the  generation  skipping  trusts  which  are 
now  frequently  used  by  the  wecdthy  to 
avoid  the  imposition  of  estate  taxes, 
while  they  nevertheless  enjoy  the  bene- 
ficial use  of  the  property.  Along  these 
same  lines,  I  support  this  Mil  t>ecause  It 
would  limit  those  estate  and  gift  tax 
deductions  which  can  presently  be  taken 
for  glfta  to  charities,  including  the  per- 
.sonal  family  foundation.  This  limitation 
would  be  similar  to  current  deductions 
limits — that  is  50  percent  of  Income — in 
the  present  income  tax  stnicture. 

Tax  reform  is  urgently  needed  now. 
This  bill  seeks  to  ebmlnata  those  more 
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Klaria»  Inaqiiities  nov  ft~»t««.^^  |q  ^^^^ 
pniMnt  federal  Income  Tax  Code.  I  mi>- 
port  HM.  lOMt  prlnarily  aa  a  TimiiNf 
InMattBc  kcteUttfe  chance  in  this  ai«a 
of  nuMt  vital  caooan  to  oar  iftderal  gov- 
ernmental stnieture.  FMleral  ezpenaee 
are  a  ceztalntr  which  necessitate  the  in- 
take of  Federal  revenues.  This  Ull  only 
seeks  to  equalise  the  tax  burden  such 
that  It  may  be  carried  equally  by  all  cltl- 
Moa  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  Oov- 
wnment. 

Mr.  arrUDDB.  Mr.  ^Maker.  Americans 
an  hecomlnt  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
wawnmic  dlscrlmlnaiion  built  into  the 
■■Maral  Inoonie  tax  sTstem.  IfiUleos  of 
wvMklng.  middle  Inooooe  famn^yf  |^q_ 
urtsntJously   and   faithfully   pay    their 
tans  as  required  fay  law,  while  many 
wealthy  Uuttviduals  use  vaiious  tax  pitf  - 
mnoe»— or  loopholes— to  escape  paying 
nor  fahr  share.  Similarly,  the  average 
taivayer  sees  huge  eorporatioos  paying 
l«i  taxes  as  profits  rise.  Tills  lack  of 
■■itpla  f  alrasas  and  equity  causes  Justi- 
naole  angtr  and  f rustratloii  among  those 
snnpB  not  favored  fay  qwrial  treatment 
A  number  of   these   angry   dtiaens 
Moded  together,  and  have  written  their 
own  tax  ref ocm  bill,  the  Tax  Justkw  Act 
Because  the  bin  is  the  result  of  a  grass- 
roots dtixen  effort,  I  am  pleased  to  oo- 
•PMMpT  it  even  thougb  my  own  pre- 
Stmi  amendments  to  mriating  ]g^^  might 
^er  In  some  respects.  I  believe  the  pro- 
vlaons  oi  the  Tax  Justice  Act  should  be 
used  by  the  House  Ways  and  **'^nt 
Onmmittee  as  a  model  in  its  current  work 
<m  tax  reform  leglslatioa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  bdleve  that  hiequltles 
have  devdoped  as  the  nature  of  the  FM- 
^I  tax  system  has  changed  from  its 
original  premise.  The  16th  amendment 
whtafa  marked  the  birth  of  the  income 
tax,  called  for  taxes  upon  income  "from 
whatever  source  derived."  The  tax  was 
to  be  prou^sslve:  that  is,  as  Income  rose 
the  rate  of  tax  on  that  income  would 
•wftoe.  Over  the  years,  however,  special 
interests  with  suffldent  power  succeeded 
in  att,afhtng  numerous  exemptions  and 
deductions  onto  the  Tax  Code.  The  tax 
became  one  not  on  income  "from  what- 
ever source  derived,"  but  only  on  certain 
types  of  income.  Since  only  the  wealthy 
had  the  power  to  influence  the  m^Ht^g 
«f  the  tax  Uws.  only  theh:  desires  were 
reflected  hi  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Income  of  the  wealthy  is  in  large  part 
unearned  income— income  derived  from 
prwrty— while  hicoipe  of  the  average 
worker  is  afanost  entirely  earned  hi- 
c<»ie— wages,  salaries.   Not   cohidden- 
taliy.  most  deductions  and  exemptkins 
are  Mtod  to  unearned  income.  Since 
the  existence  of  exonptions  and  deduc- 
tions means  that  not  all  income  is  taxed 
and  since  those  preferences  related  moat 
often  to  unearned  hicome  of  the  wealthy 
the  rich  are  not  taxed  on  much  of  their 
income.  The  progressive  nature  of  the 
hMXNM  tax  is  thus  substantially  weak- 
ened. While  the  regular  taicome  tax  rate 
•uppoMdly  reaches  70  percent  at  its  high- 
SLS2°i^'"*^w!*'*'**"  -how  the  ef- 

2r  JKSTlAiSr  '^'  **^' "-« 

Trm,  dgriees  such  as  the  standard  de- 
ductfcm  do  help  mfcldle  and  lower  Income 
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KTOops  by  tosuring  that  everyone  has 
Bome  deductictis.   However,   elforts   to 
immote  fairness  by  giving  everyone  his 
own  looidiole  have  instead  made  the  sys- 
tem unfair.  A  worker  with  an  annual 
eara«l  income  of  $10,000  pays  almost 
$1,000  in  Federal  taxes,  even  with  the 
standard  deduction.  A  wealthy  petwin 
who  receives  $10,000  income  from  State 
and  local  bonds  pays  no  taxes  on  that 
Income  because  Congress  has  declared 
interest  on  those  bonds  tax  free.  In  1960 
«jch  tax  beneflts  allowed  21,317  people 
with  incomes  over  $20,000  to  avoid  pay- 
ing any  taxes  at  all.  Plfty-slx  of  those 
people  made  over  $1  million.  In  1970, 
i,3M  people  with  incomes  over  $50,000 
paid   no    taxes    at    all.    One    hundred 
wjelve    of    those    people    made    over 
$300,000.  These  figures  do  not  Include 
those  who  derive  all  their  income  from 
tax-free  State  and  local  bonds,  nor  those 
who  pay  only  nominal  taxes. 

Avoidance  of  taxes  among  the  wealthy 
is  even  more  inexcusable  hi  light  of  the 
mstribution  of  income  throughout  so- 
ciety. The  bottom  20  percmt  of  families 
receive  3.4  percent  of  the  Nation's  tai- 
come. The  top  20  percent  receive  451 
pwcent  It  is  unacceptable  that  a  group 
i^th  nearly  one-half  the  Nation's  taicome 
should  be  exempted  in  large  part  from 
paying  income  taxes. 

Ms.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  staice  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  House,  and  for 
many  years  before  that.  I  have  heard 
the  calls  issued  for  meaningful  tax  re- 
form. Congress  has  started  <m  the  road 
to  accompUah  this  goal,  particularly  dur- 
ing this  session.  However,  genutaie  tax 
reform  reqmres  a  qualitative  reformation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  tai  a  man- 
ner which  will  apply  taxes  tai  an  equita- 

".(?^°°  •^^°*»  *"  economic  levels, 
and  win  eltantaiate  the  seemtaigly  endless 
Jirt  of  tax  loopholes  which  permit  those 
with  the  greatest  resources  to  carry  the 
8°^lle8t  burden.  The  Tax  Justice  Act  of 
1975,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor,  represents  a  real  effort  to  tan- 
plement  those  modifications  tai  the  sys- 
tem wlilch  are  so  urgentiy  needed. 

An    appropriate    procedure    for    ap- 
proaching tax  refonn  is  first  to  analyze 
toe  purposes  and  goals  of  a  tax  system. 
The  system  should  be  designed  to  raise 
revenues  from  citizens  in  the  most  equi- 
table manner:  this  means  that  everyone 
should  be  taxed  hi  a  fashion  which  is 
appropriate  to  his  or  her  income.  While 
the  wealthy  should  pay  a  greater  amount 
quantitatively  tiie  percentage  they  con- 
tribute to  the  Oovemment  shoukl  rep- 
resent the  same  comparative  burden  as 
is  placed  upon  the  middle  and  lower  eco- 
nomic classes.  Special  provisions  which 
allow  deductions  or  credits  should  there- 
fore not  be  drafted  tai  a  way  that  permits 
the  rich  to  pay  an  amount  which  repre- 
sents a  lesser  burden  than  is  carried  by 
others  who  may  not  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  such  special  provisions 
•Ite  deductions,  credits,  and  exchislons, 
imder  the  present  system,  have  allowed 
those  who  are  tai  the  best  flnancial  posi- 
tion to  pay  less,  while  provldtaig  little 
or  no  benefit  to  most  individuals.  This 
has  resulted  tai  a  transference  of  a  dls- 
importlonate  part  of  the  tax  burden  to 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  and  to 
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anaUer  bustaiesses.  A  study  of  the  Jofait 
Economic  Committee  revealed,  for  a, 
ample.  Uiat  76  percent  of  Vm  advSr 
tages  of  the  tax  loopholes  tai  the  existii 
tax  stoTicture  benefit  only  those  with  toe 
top  20  percent  of  Uie  taicome. 

The  current  system  is  not  only  aoidlMi 
taiequitably,  but  also  results  to  a^ 
duction  to  the  revenues  which  the  Fed 
eral  Government  could  coUect  and  apni, 
to  soctaU  programs  Uiat  would  benSt 
aU  tiie  people.  We  must  put  an  end  to 
the  current  scheme  whereby  tiie  lowu 
and  middle  classes  are  supporting  a  dls- 
proportionate  amount  of  Government 
activities  which  are  designed  to  pToteS 
and  assist  aU  our  citizens.  »'»"'«« 

A  study  conducted  by  a  former  revenue 
estimator  for  toe  lYeasury  Department 
hot«  that  toe  Tax  Justice  Act  would 
eltantaiate  $20  billion  worto  of  tax  m^ 
fences.  With  tills  change,  taxes  h^A 
be  lowered  for  toe  middle  and  lower 
classes  to  a  manner  which  would  save 
them  $13  bllUon.  Actual  tax  bills  foJ 
families  of  four  wlto  a  taxable  tocome 
of  less  toan  $25,000  would  be  reduced. 
This  is  toe  ktod  of  change  which  would 
tanplement  what  I  consider  fair  tax  re- 
Jo"Mhat  would  help  equalize  toe  burden 

Aa  additional  $10  billion  would  be 
realized  from  toe  treatment  to  toe  act 
of  capital  gains  as  earned  tocome,  and 
another  $18  billion  to  business  tax  subsi- 
des would  be  eltantaiated.  We  are  ex- 
tremely conscious  to  this  Congress  of  the 
constanUy  tocreastog  Federal  debt  re- 
sulting from  lack  of  revenues  to  match 
expenditures.  I  have  consistently  voted 
agataist  tocreastaig  toe  national  debt  ceil- 
tog,  particularly  stoce  toat  ceiltog  is 
betog  driven  ui^by  many  military  pro- 
grams which  are  far  from  essential.  An 
additional  benefit  of  tax  reform  would  be 
toe  reduction  to  this  debt  resulting  from 
a  permanent  scheme  which  generates 
such  additional  revenues  as  I  have  noted 
In  accordance  wito  toe  purpose  of 
lightentaig  toe  tax  load  for  toe  lower  and 
^^ ,  classes,    toe   Tax    Justice  'Act 
would  eltantoate  most  of  toe  special  con- 
siderations   for    corporations.    A    1973 
Fortune  magaztoe  study  showed  that  toe 
15  largest  companies  paid  between  1  and    , 
40  peroent  of  toeta  tocome  for  taxes— 
despite  toe  myto  of  toe  48-percent  tax 
rate  of  corporations— wito  oil  companies 
paying  only  between  1  and  20  percent 
The  Tax  Justice  Act  would  repeal  toe 
investment  tax  credit  which  has  failed 
in  its  purpose  of  sttanulattaig  toe  sag- 
gtog  economy.  It  would  also  repeal  totally 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for 
toe  oil  todustry,  which  has  resulted  to 
greatly  magnified  profit  rates  for  oU 
companies  at  toe  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers. Adoption  of  this  provision  alone 
would  add  $650  million  to  toe  present 
budget 

All  toe  evidence  is  clear  that  toe  Tax 
Justice  Act  would  rectify  many  of  the 
uiequlties  and  weaknesses  to  the  exist- 
tog  tax  structure.  I  would  toerefore  urge 
toe  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
meaningful  first  step  to  our  efforts  to 
create  a  genulndy  fair  and  effective  tax 
system. 

Mr.  PATTKRSON  of  California.  M^. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
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portunity  to  express  my  sunxirt  for  the 
iu  Justice  Act  of  1976  totroduced  on 
October  8, 1976. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  need  for 
tax  reform  to  order  to  restore  totegrtty 
and  equity  to  our  Federal  tax  .lystem. 
I  firmly  believe  that  toe  Tax  Justice  Act 
of  1975  is  toe  avenue  by  which  to  achieve 
this  refonn.  It  represento  kmg,  hard 
hours  of  work  by  taxpaying  citizens  who 
are  aslung  for  fair  representation  at  aU 
levels  of  toe  tax  system. 

The  basic  torust  of  toe  Tax  Justice  Act 
is  to  correct  some  of  the  major  abuses  of 
the  tax  system.  Over  toe  past  years.  Con- 
gress has  continually  enacted  special 
exemptions,  credits,  deductions,  and 
reduced  rates  to  provide  tocoitives  to 
the  form  of  reduced  taxes.  These  tax  to- 
centives  are  also  tax  preferoices  whfch 
usually  benefit  toe  high  tocome  todlvld-* 
ual,  who  as  a  result,  pays  littie  or  no  tax. 
Tax  preferences  signiflcantiy  erode  the 
tax  base.  Compared  to  toe  $170  billion 
in  Federal  Income  tax  revenues  expected 
to  be  collected  for  fiscal  year  1076.  about 
$100  billioQ  of  potential  revenues  will  be 
lost  as  a  result  of  tax  preferences.  Not 
only  does  toe  present  system  of  tax  pref- 
erences to  toe  Individual  result. to  an 
unequal  tax  burden  for  average  tax- 
payers, tax  preferences  drastically  reduce 
the  equity  of  toe  VeAenl  income  tax.  Tlie 
benefits  go  primarily  to  UM>er  inc(»ne 
persons,  and  tax  preferences  for  this 
group  toevitably  means  higher  taxes  for 
everyone  else.  In  1974  almost  one-fourto 
of  the  beneflts  of  tax  preferences  under 
the  todlvidual  tocome  tax  went  to  per- 
sons with  adjusted  gross  tocomes  over 
$50,000,  who  filed  only  1.2  percent  of  the 
taxable  returns. 

Besides  creating  toequiUes  to  toe  tax 
system,  tax  preferences  produce  unde- 
sirable Economic  distortion.  Heavy  use 
of  tax  shelters  has  produced  distortion 
far  beyond  that  ever  totended  by  Con- 
gress. The  Tax  Justice  Act  attempts  to 
elimtoate  toose  tax  shelters  which  pro- 
duce undesirable  economic  distortion. 
Tax  shelters  to  farming  have  caused 
vealtoy  persons  to  bid  up  toe  price  of 
farm  land  beyond  that  which  would  pre- 
vail in  a  normal  farm  economy.  The  Tvx. 
Justice  Act  limits  deductions  for  farm 
losses  to  farm  tocome  plus  $10,000  of 
nonfarm  tocome. 

The  Tax  Justice  Act  eliminates  all 
forms  of  accelerated  depreciation  on 
real  estate  and  Itanlte  depreciation  to 
the  straight  Itoe  metood.  Tax  shelters 
on  real  estate  may  contribute  to  toe  to- 
flation  of  real  estate  values  and  con- 
struction costs,  and  equipment  leasing 
shelters  may  toduce  capital  tovestment 
which  is  economically  imsound. 

The  Tax  Justice  Act  also  eltanlnates 
tax  subsidies  to  the  oU  todustries  which 
were  origtoally  totended  to  cut  prices  of 
fuel  and  encourage  exploration.  These 
subsidies  have  obviously  failed  to  their 
purpose  and  have  merely  added  to  oil 
and  gas  company  profits. 

Tax  preferences  for  the  corporate  sec- 
tor must  be  limited.  Those  who  are  now 
arguing  that  additional  cuts  to  corporate 
taxes  are  necessary  for  capital  formation 
Ignore  toe  basic  economic  fact  toat  to- 
dustry k  now  operating  far  below  ca- 
pacity because  of  kMk  of  consumer  4e^ 


mand.  Obviously,  the  only  fair  and  effec- 
tive way  to  stimulatie  tlie  economy  is 
through  tax  cuts  so  that  middle-income 
people  will  have  more  spendable  income. 
Hie  Tta  Justloe  Act.  by  closing  loop- 
holes for  toe  wealthy,  redistributes  the 
revenue  gatoed  back  to  toe  average-to- 
come  taxpayers. 

Current  economic  trends  of  unemploy- 
ment and  toe  rising  cost  of  living  re- 
quire that  we  must  provide  some  relief 
for  toe  forgotten  average  taxpayers.  The 
Tax  Justice  Act  provides  this  rdief . 

The  Tax  Justice  Act  meeta  our  na- 
tional goal  that  every  American  pays 
taxes  to  an  amoimt  which  bears  a  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  his  or  her  actual 
income.  We  must  restore  the  taxpayers' 
confidence  to  the  fairness  of  toe  Fedeacal 
tax  system. 

Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  ftieaker,  "it  Is 
time  toat  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  entire  Congress  deyote  attri- 
tion to  tax  reform.  The  Tax  Justice  Act 
of  1076  is  a  comprehensive  package  of 
potential  reforms  which  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Immediate  future.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  effort  will  stimulate 
congressional  and  national  debate  on 
toe  issue  of  equitable  tax  laws. 

I  believe  the  proposal  that  is  most 
necessary  at  this  time  is  a  minimum  tax. 
All  todlvlduals  and  bustoesses  earning  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money  ought  to  be 
subject  to  paying  a  fixed  mintm^pw 
amount  of  tocome  taxes.  A  variety  of 
special  toterest  loopholes  that  exist  to- 
day has  subverted  toe  original  totent  of 
our  tocome  tax  laws.  Tlie  burden  now 
resto  on  low-  and  middle-lnctune  families 
and  small  bustoesses.  This  must  be 
changed. 

I  must  say  toat  toere  are  sections  of 
this  legislation  toat  I  do  not  agree  with, 
fttfldflcaily.  provisions  which  restrict  to- 
vestment tocntives  could  further  t*g**tf" 
an  already  difficult  credit  and  capital 
market.  However,  I  do  fed  that  toe  Tax 
Justice  Act  represents  an  Important  step 
forward  to  toe  area  of  tax  reform,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  speedy  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  joto  to  this  discission  on  the  very 
Important  subject  of  tax  refonn.  The 
importance  of  this  dialog  today  is  two- 
fold: 

Fint,  we  must  focus  attentixm  on  the 
need  for  legislative  action  to  this  Con- 
gress. The  American  people  have  waited 
long  enough  for  tax  reform.  They  are 
dwnandtog  action.  They  cannot  under- 
stand why,  if  evei-yone  is  for  tax  reform, 
so  littie  is  accomplished.  Indeed,  toe  Tax 
Justice  Act  of  1975,  which  I  cosponsor. 
is  toe  result  of  a  grass  roots  movement 
to  tols  country  to  bring  about  tax  re- 
form. And  It  Is  a  movement  that  wUl, 
wito  our  help,  finally  succeed  to  ending 
the  toequlties  and  plugging  the  loop- 
holes to  our  tax  code  which  £0st  us  bil- 
lions to  lost  revenues. 

Second,  while  we  may  all  have  differ- 
ent priorities  and  may  quibble  over  the 
exact  details,  toe  Tax  Justice  Act  serves 
as  a  fresh  agenda  for  action  to  the  94to 
Congress.  It  is  a  sti-alghtforward.  no 
nonsense  legislative  vehicle  which  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  most  serious  de-. 
fldencies  to  tiie  present  law. 


The  case  for  rtform  is  clear  and  oom- 
pelUng.  The  tax  code  ia  riddled  with  ex- 
clusions, exemptions,  deductions,  credits, 
preferences  and  deferrals — most  of 
which  serve  only  to  make  the  wealthy 
more  wealthy  and  the  Federal  deficit 
significantly  higher. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  to  1974, 
62  percent  of  toe  $6.7  billion  from  the 
special  treatment  afforded  capital  gains 
went  to  only  1.2  percent  of  all  taxpay- 
ers— those  wlto  tocomes  of  over  $50,000. 
FPr  toe  tax  exempttons  for  municipal 
bonds,  toat  percentage  was  88  percent 

All  are  familiar  wlto  the  litany  of  otoer 
horror  stories:  himdreds  of  todlvlduals 
wito  incomes  over  $100,000  a  year  pay 
no  Federal  Income  taxes;  at  least  one 
taxpayer  wito  an  income  over  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  need  not  even  report  toat  to- 
come because  Its  source  Is  completely  tax 
exempt:  the  aggregate  corporate  tax  bur- 
den declines  steadily,  from  21.9  percent 
of  Federal  receipts  to  1965  to  15.1  percent 
today:  toe  average  effective  tax  rate  is 
just  6.3  percent  for  toe  oU  giants  listed  by 
Fortune  magaztoe  among  toe  15  largest 
American  companies. 

In  all.  special  provisions  of  toe  tax 
code,  wrapped  up  to  toe  packaging  of 
special  rates,  deductions,  credits  and  de- 
ferrals, cost  toe  Federal  Treasury  and  an 
of  us  nearly  $90  billion  this  year.  Many 
of  toese  special  favors  serve  no  sound 
policy  ends  and  should  be  repealed  im- 
mediately. Otoers  require  a  closer,  harder 
look,  while  yet  others  are  plainly  justi- 
fiable. Not  all  of  the  $90  billion  we  spend 
through  toe  tax  laws  can  be  saved  by  tax 
reform:  Few  would  argue  wito  toe  non- 
taxation  of  sick  pay,  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits,  welfare  iiayments,  or 
toe  like.  On  the  other  hand,  toe  deferral 
of  export  tocome — ^DISC — toe  deferral  of 
taxation  on  tocome  from  controlled  for- 
eign subsidiaries  and  numerous  rapid 
amortization  provisions  of  toe  tax  code 
should  be  repealed. 

Before  I  outltoe  toe  specifics  I  believe 
tax  reform  should  tochide.  two  struc- 
tural Issues  should  be  addressed:  toe  role 
of  toe  tax  laws  in  our  economic  system 
and  toe  unresponsiveness  of  toe  tax 
structure  to  proper  demands  for  reform. 

It  Is  time  toat  toe  tax  laws  be  vie'.red 
as  Itoe  items  to  the  national  budget  Eco- 
nomically, it  makes  lltUe  difference 
whetoer  toe  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides subsidies  torough  direct  grants  and 
Treasury  checks  or  by  fafltog  to  tax 
someone  who  would  otoerwlse  be  taxed 
Procedurally,  however,  toe  two  metood.<; 
of  being  on  toe  Federal  take  are  vastiy 
different.  Appropriations  are  reviewed 
each  year  by  toe  Congress  to  an  effort  to 
determtoe  whetoer  a  given  program 
merits  furtoer  fxmdtog.  Tax  expendi- 
tures, to  contrast,  are  rarely  if  ever  re- 
viewed. In  toe  appropriations  process. 
Congiess  must  act  affirmatively  to  open 
the  Treasury  tap:  but  jf^eral  dollars 
"spent"  under  the  tax  laws  conttoue  to 
be  qpent  until  the  Congress  acts  to  turn 
toe  tap  off.  As  a  result  tax  expenditures 
are  sdf-perpetuatlng,  remaining  on  the 
books  long  after  toeir  original  Justifica- 
tion has  disappeared.  A  perfect  example 
is  toe  depletion  allowance.  It  simply 
should  not  have  taken  as  long  as  It  did — 
over  60  years— to  eliminate  that  incen- 
tive to  engage  to  activity  which  had  long 
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stace  iMcome  wfflclenUy  profltoU*  to  •»- 
tn«t  mrmUm  without  qieeUl  treat- 
nuot. 

Coojrrwi  shoidd  be  required  to  review 
ndenu  tuc  eipendlturee  ^nnnnlly  and 
to  act  alBnnatfvely  if  it  wlshM  to  con- 
tinue anjr  one  of  Uiem,  or  at  the  leaat 

wMch  ttiere  micht  wen  be  some  debate. 

If  actlfc  approval  is  not  given,  the 
braeflt  should  Upse.  In  this  way.  the 
onwen  of  Justifying  the  spending  of 
P^  numey  would  be  shifted  to  where 
ir  Mono— to  those  who  claim  the  need 
tor  the  tax  break. 

Th«e  are  a  great  many  immedlato 
tax  reform  measures  which  we  can  le- 
^Knutihly  take  at  this  time.  But  let  us 
kew  in  mtod  that  tax  reform  is  an  empty 
««rture  mien  It  Is  coupled  with  tax 
fr*^/5L**^  °°^  pressed  to  bear  more 
man  their  fair  share  of  the  Ptederal  tax 
bimlen.  Each  dollar  we  raise  through  tax 
reform  should  be  returned  to  those  lower 
and  mUffle  income  taxpayers  who  have 
had  to  take  up  the  slack  in  Federal  re- 
ceipto  as  the  rich  and  Influential  got 
more  and  more  special  breaks. 
^•n»U»t  phase  out  the  preferential 

ffliT?*.*'???'  °'  ^P***^  K**ns.  replactag 
;  .w  '•"'  'ncome  averaging  provisions 
for  toese  earnings. 

thfL**?°^  ®*,"*®**  ^  *  *^"  earned; 
there  Is  simply  no  jusUce  In  treating 
the  dollar  earned  by  the  capital  investor 
mora  favorably  than  the  dollar  earned  by 
worung  men  and  women.  Capital  gahis 
wouW  not  escape  taxaUon  by  virtue  of 
trangfera  of  the  aaseU  at  death:  they 
Mwuld  be  taxed  at  that  time,  or  in  cer- 
Wn  cases,  such  as  the  transfer  of  reai- 

S2£?K°',i*J°J?'  '*™"'  »  transferred 
tedi  should  follow  the  assest 

We  must  thoroughly  comb  our  cor- 
porato  tax  laws  to  weed  out  or  revise 
any  provlakms  which  encourage  eco- 
nomic concentration. 

For  example,  the  corporate  reorga- 
uiaation  provisions  should  be  rvctruD- 
tured  so  as  to  eliminate  the  present  to- 
centtve  for  the  small  bustneases  of  the 
Nanm  to  sen  out  to  the  conglomerate. 

We  must  tax  the  income  earned  bo 
State  and  municipal  bonds. 

At  the  SMM  time,  the  fWeral  Oovem- 
««it  sh«4I  subsidise  some  portion^ 
th«  tntorea  rate-say  40  percent-  wbl4^ 
local  governments  must  pay'.  This  would 
tavolye  no  net  increase  in  the  Federal 
defldt.  Presently,  only  70  percent  ofthe 
doUar  beneflt  of  this  tax  exemption  ta 
reaUxed  by  local  govemmentTthrra. 
"ulntog  30  percent  is  pocketed  by  tbM 
in  a  high  enough  income  bracket  to  make 
tax-free  bonds  profitable 

«.^  «V**J"*  «*^  **eth  into  the  so- 
c^Ued  minium  tax.  which  today  doM 

UtUemoiw  than  help  keep  taxeTtoa  mto- 

We  should  repeal  the  present  exemp- 
tion of  th»  first  tSOAWO  of  loophoSTto- 
uaoe  from  the  min<«.^tni  tax  as  well  as 
the  dediiction  for  regular  taxes  paid.  In 
Sutton,  we  iriiould  ravise  the  minimum 
tax  rate— mdaclng  todays'  flat  10  per- 
cent with  a  graduated  scale  rlstog  to  at 
keafct  ao  or  at  percent 

Wp  mmi  see  tax  "deductions'  for  what 
they  re«l^  ^re-^ax  breaks  whoae  eeo- 
nomie  valoe  Increases  as  the  need  for 
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toe  break  diminishes— and  move  toward 
greater  utUlsation  of  tax  credits. 

For  example,  the  present  $7B0  persooal 
exemption  is  really  worth— tai  terms  of 
doUars  saved— $626  each  for  the  very 
wealthiest  taxpayers,  but  only  $105  for 
those  with  the  lowest  Incomes.  A  flat 
mandatory  credit  should  take  Its  place! 
^Uarly,  the  tax  laws  now  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  70  percent 
Of  the  coBt  of  a  wealthy  citisen's  visit 
to  the  doctor,  but  only  14  percent  of  the 
medical  bills  of  the  family  whose  inoonie 
barely  exceeds  the  poverty  line.  Again. 
tax  credits  are  more  equltoble. 

We  must  reform  the  most  regressive 
tax  of  all,  the  payroll  tax.  ^ 

We  should  provide  personal  exemp- 
tions and  a  low  income  allowance  under 
this  tax,  and  it  is  time  to  raise  the  hicome 
oeUlng  which  makes  the  tax  so  regres- 
sive hi  its  impact. 

We  must  require  that  aU  rematotaig 
deductions  be  allocated  between  taxable 
and  tax  exempt  income  ao  that  they  do 
not  inadvertently,  as  at  present.  afTord 
their  beneficiaries  a  double  benefit 

We  must  comidetely  close  the  loop- 
hole for  fanning  losses  for  those  who  ara 
not  really  farmers,  a  group  which  can- 
not be  defined  as  those  with  more  than 
$15,000  a  year  of  non-farm-related 
Inoome. 

Economics  is  not  a  simple  subject  but 
our  tax  law  is  needlessly  shrouded  in 
dense,  complex  language  that  obecures 
its  meaning  and  hldA  its  effect  on  pub- 
Ue  and  private  decisionmaking. 

With  1.890  pages  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  and  4.920  pages  of  acoompany- 
tog  regulations,  even  soirfUsticated 
analysts  must  struggle  to  comprefa^d 
the  implications  of  tax  policy.  As  the 
araa  of  federal  law  most  immediate^ 
touching  Americans,  the  code  should  be 
shortened  and  simplified  so  that  inter- 
erted  parties  can  understand  what  their 
obligations  are. 

The  Hat  can  go  on  and  on:  outlined 
above  are  a  few  of  the  starting  points. 
At  bottom,  we  must  recognise  that  the 
tax  system  should  be  used  i»imarl]y  to 
raise  revenue.  The  use  (rf  the  tax  laws 
to  Influence  business  decisions  shoidd 
be  dooe  only  as  a  last  resort 

The  proliferation  of  quick-fix  subsidies 
has  sharply  eroded  the  theoretical  pro- 
gresstveness  of  the  system.  Individually, 
tax  provisions  designed  to  influence  eco- 
nomic behavior  are  inefiSeient  and  unwise 
public  policy,  as  they  reward  economic 
activity  which,  to  some  unoertein  extMit. 
would  have  taken  place  anyway.  Col- 
lectively, they  undermine  public  c<mfl- 
dence  hi  the  fairness  of  the  tax  laws  and 
of  government  as  a  whole.  If  subsidies 
are  desirable,  let  them  be  direct  cash 
payments  visible  to  the  public  which 
provides  them. 

Again,  tax  reform  wiU  be  a  meaning- 
less and  empty  gesture  unless  and  until 
the  revenues  derived  thereby  are  turned 
back  to  the  people  through  tax  relief  for 
low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers.  We 
must  reform  the  tax  laws — not  by  taking 
a  shotgun  approach  to  tax  expenditures. 
an  approach  which  would  deny  needed 
beneflto  to  working  peopl»— but  by  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  the  startlhig  gaps 
in  the  system  which  allow  wealthy  indl- 
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vMuais  and  corporations  to  avoid  oavin. 
their  fair  share  of  the  tax  bJdSi.  w£S 
moneys  we  raise  in  this  manner  must  be 
returned  to  the  people  now  poytog  mow 
man  their  fair  share,  now  caught  to  Um 
vise  of  inflation-stagnation,  now  bruised 
by  the  tmfahr  and  misguided  econo^ 
of  the  Pord  administration.  """"» 

**'*,.  S****""'    ^    cannot    empbesiae 
enough  the  urgait  need  for  this  Conan^ 
to  enact  a  comprehensive  tex  reform  bill 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 

tinguished  chahman  is  to  be  congrato- 
lated  on  their  progress  to  date.  I  sincerely 
hwe  this  momentum  will  not  die  and 
that  the  committee  wiU  not  be  swayed  1^ 
the  totense  pressures  from  vested  to- 

We  have  a  rare  opportunity.  Mr 
SS^L7***S^"»  Congress  can  be  re- 
membered  as  the  Congress  that  dared  to 
go  b^nd  promises  to  bring  tex  Justice  to 
the  American  peotfe.  j«»«w!h> 

Mrs.  SPELLBfAN.  B«r.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  every  Member  here  wffl  agree  teat 
we  need  tax  reform.  The  dlfllculty  is  flnd- 
mg  consensus  on  what  should  be  re- 
tormed.  We  have  aO  heard  what  the 
President  thinks  should  be  done:  cut 
taxes  $28  biUlon  only  if  expenditures  an; 
also  cut  by  $28  biUlon.  The  Ways  and 
M«m8  Committee  is  working  on  Its  own 
tax  refonn  WU.  and  already  we  are  hear- 
ing from  those  whose  interests  have  been 
wounded  by  the  tentative  decisions  of 
the  committee. 

T  ^.  *  cofPonsor  of  the  Tax  Justice  Act, 
^^,  ****  ^^  American  people  would 
oertatoly  like  to  see  th^  personal  taxes 
decreased.  That  wouW  probably  be  the 
Mst  price  drop  they  have  seen  this  year 
However,  I  also  tWnk  that  they  wouM 
be  more  than  wilUng  to  bear  their  present 
tax  burden,  as  long  as  they  knew  that 
everyone  else  was  paying  his  fair  share 
But  we  know  that  "evwyone  else"  is 
not   paying  his  fair  share.   Corporate 
taxes,  for  examine,  are  supposed  to  hover 
around  the  48  percent  tax  rate.  Does 
any  cwporation  pay  that  rate?  By  escap- 
tog  through  loophtdes.  the  larger  corpo- 
rations in  particular  have  managed  to 
P«r  at  rates  averagtaig  far  below  that 
mythical  48  percent  Ten  corporations, 
to  fact  paid  no  taxes  at  afl  to  1073,  and 
20  others,  tocludtog  some  of  the  largest 
on  firms,  paid  at  rates  less  than  10  per- 
cent. The  shi  largest  oU  companies  paid 
an  average  rate  of  6.S  percent  to  1073; 
major  commercial  banks  paid  at  a  3.8- 
percent  rate  that  same  year.  Electronic 
flrms  paid  the  highest  average  rate  of 
33.7  percent  which  is  stiU  14  percent 
below  the  "corporate  tax  rate'  of  48 per- 
cent. And  that  is  not  all  the  citizen  tax- 
payer is  faced  with. 

When  corporations  pay  less  than  their 
share,  the  burden  is  shifted  to  the  citizen 
taxpayer.  Corporate  tocome  tax  pay- 
mente.  as  a  percentage  of  Federal  revenue 
receipto.  have  decUned  from  33.6  per- 
cent in  1044  to  an  estimated  14.6  percent 
In  1974.  At  the  same  time,  individual  in- 
come tax  paymento  rose  from  48.8  per- 
cent In  1944  to  an  estimated  73.9  percent 
in  1974.  No  wonder  the  taxpayer  is 
screaming. 

We  have  got  to  close  the  looidwle»  that 
allow  ciMDorations  to  shift  the  tax  bwr- 
den  to  low-  and  middle-tocome  toxpay- 
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ers.  I  think  that  Uie  Tax  Justice  Act  Is 
one  way  to  close  them.  It  eliminates  the 
accelerated  depredatton  aUowaoce— 
ADR— that  allows  corporations  to  speed 
up  depreciation  by  30  percent.  It  repeals 
'  the  tovestment  tax  credit  that  has  given 
cfHnpaniee  10  cento  back  for  every  $1 
they  qptend  on  new  machinery.  That 
eredit  alone  costo  the  Treasury  $4  billion 
a  year.  TJA  llmite  the  farm  loss  deduc- 
tioos  that  have  favored  farming  con- 
glomerates over  the  smaU,  independent 
farmer,  and  have  cost  the  United  States 
$840  million  to  lost  taxes.  It  also  eliml- 
natesaU  special  provisions  for  DISC'S 
tad  WHTC's  so  that  these  special  cor- 
pwate  subsidiaries  can  no  longer  receive 
a  14-percent  tax  cut.  or  be  taxed  at  one- 
half  the  normal  rate. 

These  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Justice  Act  Insure  that  the  corpora- 
tions pay  a  fair  share  of  taxes.  Other 
provisions  make  the  todivldual  tax  sys- 
ten  more  equitable  by  substituting  tax 
credite  for  personal  exemptions  and 
deductions.  Each  taxpayer  wiU  receive 
the  same  lieneflte  from  a  credit,  whereas 
toe  system  of  exempttons  and  dediictlons 
favors  those  who  have  higher  incomes. 

I  have  great  faith  to  the  American 
people.  They  wiU  pay  their  share  oS  taxes 
when  th^  know  it  is  Uieir  "fair  shara" 
and  whm  they  know  that  those  dollars 
are  being  iised  efficiently  and  wisely.  We 
have  been  worktog,  to  this  Congress,  to 
pot  their  money  to  good  use.  It  is  now 
time  to  work  on  the  equity  of  the  tax 
system.  I  would  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
give  consideration  to  the  Tax  Justice  Act 
as  a  way  to  tosure  the  equity  of  the  tax 
system. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
so  bewildering  about  tax  reform  is  that 
tbe  public,  encoiu'aged  the  past  several 
years  by  promises  of  tax  r^orm.  yet 
never  realizing  ite  f ruite  and  aware  of 
tbe  inequities  of  the  tax  structure,  stfll 
shows  a  remarkable  degree  of  compliance 
with  one  of  the  most  unjust  pieces  of  leg- 
islation to  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
tax  laws. 

In  a  democratic  society  the  question  of 
how  the  coste  of  government  should  be 
shared  and  the  question  of  how  the  liene- 
flts  of  government  should  be  allocated 
ought  to  be  hotly  debated  tos^ca  to  pub- 
lic life.  Such  discussion  should  be  open 
and  informed.  The  opposite  is  the  case 
to  the  United  States.  Fiscal  policy  is 
among  the  least  comprehensible  aspecte 
of  public  policy.  Tax  laws  have  assumed 
so  complex  and  esoteric  a  character  as 
to  defy  popular  understanding  and  Judg- 
ment. For  these  reasons  the  tax  struc- 
ture has  been  rarely  scrutlniaed  by  the 
citizenry  and  official  Justlfloattona  of  It 
have  untU  recmtly  been  accepted  with- 
out serious  chaUeoce. 

There  is.  however,  reason  to  believe  the 
pubUc  no  longer  wUl  tolerate  the  abuses 
and  toequlties  of  tAxatloo.  Tlie  great 
number  of  tax  rtf  orm  croups  around  the 
country  who  have  totroduoed  the  Tax 
JusUce  Act  of  1076  potot  to  a  gathering 
movement  for  economic  Justice  without 
which  the  best  efforta  of  progressive  leg- 
islators can  have  llttto  effect 

DooumentaUon  of  tlie  tax  privileges 
enjoyed  by  eertato  tndlviduaU,  groups, 
and  (ffganixations.-  of  the  toequiUee  of 


tax  law  to  general  and  ot  the  ruinous  ef- 
fect ot  this  on  the  legitlmary  of  govon- 
ment  and  on  the  stifldency  of  the  econo- 
my fills  more  pages  thaa  the  moat  ki- 
formed  and  diUgent  dtlKn  can  assimi- 
late. Tax  breaks  to  the  wealthy  and  to 
leading  corporatfams  have  had  continu- 
ous exposure.  However,  the  assumpttons 
underlying  the  tax  structure  warrant 
greater  examination 

Federal  tax  laws  reflect  a  leading  pre- 
mise: mcmey  to  the  hands  of  iiigh  incom-. 
groups  and  corporations  is  more  socially 
productive  than  money  to  the  hands  of 
the  lower,  worktog  and  middle  classes 
and  govenmient.  Presumably,  the  former 
will  use  their  resources  to  tovest  to  pro- 
duction create  jobs,  and  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth.  These  lieneflte  will  even- 
tually trickle  down  to  the  less  privileged. 
This  premise  has  tieen  severely  strained 
if  not  refuted  by  economic  events  of  the 
past  decade.  Big  business  and  the 
wealthy  have  contrtouted  very  little  to 
remedying  the  economic  breakdown. 

The  glarmg  toequlties  to  the  tax  laws 
have  to  be  viewed  to  the  context  of  an 
economy  that  is  no  longer  controllable  by 
govenunent  and  a  political  system  that 
caters  principally  to  corporations  and 
their  military  and  bureaucratic  allies. 
Tax  preferences  to  bustoess  and  the 
wealthy  m  the  past  m  the  name  of  stim- 
ulating capital  formation  and  stabilizing 
economic  growth  are  no  longer  valid  to  a 
corporate  economy  to  which  wealth  and 
power  are  concentrated  to  relativdy  few 
hands.  Tax  breaks  to  multinational  cor- 
poraUons  do  not  toduce  them  to  tovest 
to  America  tnit  on  the  contrary  encour- 
age them  to  export  mcreasingly  their 
capital  overseas  at  the  cost  of  underto- 
vestment,  diminished  productivi^-,  and 
massive  unemployment  at  home.  Insofar 
as  only  2  percent  of  adult  Americans  own 
more  than  80  percent  of  corporate  stocks, 
the  capital  gains  tax  break  no  longer  fos- 
ters free  enteriiHriee.  When  aU  tax  prefer- 
ences are  combtoed.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  lose  $91  billion  to  revenues  to 
fiscal  year  1976.  one-quartor  of  budget 
outlays.  These  tax  preferences  are  to  fact 
tax  expenditures  by  which  government 
protecte  and  enhances  the  fortunes  of 
the  wealthy  and  of  leading  corporations. 

Tax  expenditures  reflect  a  poUtieal- 
economic  system  which  spreads  the  rislu 
of  ectmomic  enterprise  and  the  expenses 
of  government  among  the  public  while 
individuallaing  the  rewards  to  a  small 
number  of  powerful  Individuals  and  or- 
ganiiations.  It  forms  part  of  a  repertoire 
of  devices  by  which  government  serves 
the  corporate  world  too  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  liberties  and  w«U-betog  of 
the  dtiaeniy.  Other*  toelude  the  Oovem- 
ment-flnanoed  Infrattruoture  that  f  aciU- 
tates  industrial  growth.  Government- 
supported  educational  institutions  that 
produce  the  sklUed  manpower  and  the 
research  which  buatoeas  incorporates 
into  ite  profitmaktof  enterprise,  the  wel- 
fare paymente  that  eudUon  Oie  economic 
shocks  experlenoed  by  the  disadvantaged 
and  that  matataln  olvtt  order  and  there- 
fore a  favorable  buatoess  climate,  and 
the  military  expenditures  that  proteet 
and  pixunote  American  corporate  toter- 
eato  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tax  refonn  then  must  become  the  cut- 


ting edge  of  a  broader  eff<H^  to  restruc- 
ture the  American  eeonomy — to  dissolve 
ooneentrattens  of  fcanwntr  pow»,  to  to- 
stitute  a  fun  cmptovaacnt  economy,  and 
to  strengthen  the  pobile  sector.  The  citi- 
zen action  which  made  iweslMe  the  Tax 
Justice  Act  oi  1975  most  became  the 
thrust  of  a  citizens'  movement  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  Jnstlee. 

Mr.  ROBBNTHAIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  en- 
thiisiastically  joto  to  totrodndng  tbe  Tax 
Justice  Act  of  1975.  This  legisUtinn  rep- 
resents a  giant  stride  toward  a  more 
equitable  distributicm  of  our  national  to- 
coou  tax  burden.  It  is  a  tong  overdue 
effort  to  rectify  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
vexing  source  of  alifnatkm  of  Americans 
from  their  Government;  the  monument- 
ally unfair  tax  structure  which  places  an 
inordinate  hardship  on  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  bear  it 

The  concept  of  tax  reform  is  one  wiiicb 
has  l)een  passed  around  for  several  years 
now  iHit  lias  received  UtUe  more  than 
rhetorical  flourishes  to  date  from  the  full 
Congress.  Tax  expeaditares.  sometimes 
referred  to  as  kx^ilioles.  dram  an  esti- 
mated $100  liUlioa  from  our  tax  Iiase. 
These  are  often  to  the  exdusive  tienefit 
of  very  wealthy  taxpayers;  or  simply  not 
effective  enough  as  incentives  to  justifj- 
their  continuation  to  view  of  the  huge 
revenue  losses  they  engender. 

Even  loopholes  whidi  are  available  to 
low-  and  moderate-Income  taxpayers  end 
up  lienefiting  tbe  rich  disproportionately 
For  example,  the  deductions  allowed  for 
mortgage  interest  and  property  taxes, 
while  provicing  a  messure  of  relief  for  all 
iiotneowners.  result  to  granting  high- 
bracket  taxpayers  up  to  five  times  as 
much  ad\-antage  dollar  for  doUar  as  the 
less  well-to-do.  There  is  no  limit  placed 
on  the  sxze  or  value  of  the  home  nor  on 
the  number  of  homes  for  wiiich  a  tax- 
payer is  eligible  for  such  relief. 

The  net  result  of  this  formulation  o; 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  toophole — 
considered  one  of  the  most  significant  for 
the  mass  of  taxpayers — is  reserved  for 
upper-income  tax  write<^Is.  A  fixed  tax 
credit  lor  such  homeowner-related  ex- 
penses would  redress  this  imbalance  in 
favor  of  those  who  most  jaetd  the  tax 
l>reak.  while  increasing  the  incentive  and 
thus  furtlier  aiding  the  eonstructwc 
todustrj-. 

The  tax  code  abounds  aith  similar  tx- 
amples  of  this  sort  of  inequity,  as  well 
as  outright  giveaways  to  tbe  corporations 
aiui  wealthy. 

This  bill  wm  etlmlnato  man>  of  these 
welfare  programs  for  the  privileged 
wtiile  redistributing  much  of  tiw  addi- 
tional revenue  garnered  to  the  average 
taxpayer.  It  is  a  highly  re^joosible  fiscal 
measure  because  it  will  increase  Federal 
revenues  by  cutting  wasteful  provtsiotks 
from  the  code  while  providing  eonatgnem 
with  additional  nooey  to  sttosulate  the 
economy.  Squecaed  by  high  unemploy- 
ment and  a  rising  cost  of  living,  middle 
and  working  class  AaMrloans  tliaarre  re- 
lief beyond  the  teoutoraiy  rebates  en- 
acted earher  this  year  #wep  if  th^  are 
exteixled  through  next  year. 

Those  who  are  nam  ttniag  ttet  addi- 
tional cute  to  oorpevate  taxes  are  nec- 
essary for  capital  loraaaltai  Ignore  tbe 
basic  economic  fact  that  industry  is  now 
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operating  far  below  capacity  because  of 
a  lack  of  eonnmier  denumd  ruiai  and 
idle  ogpttal  la  our  ddef  cooceni.  not  the 
accmroilattoo  of  more  cajrftaL  Addition- 
aOjr,  iRben  tbe  ecnnnny  Ttrrtvta  fully, 
tbete  is  mtte  reasan  to  bettere  that  R  wffl 
not  gaunte  IntemaBy  the  proflts  needed 
for  InfMlment  and  capital  grovth  in  a 
captta&Bt  iTBtem. 

The  AmaicKa.  tax  structure  has  been 
Ukned  to  that  tf  France  in  1788  in  the 
magnimde  of  Ba  ahnaea.  Tbe  vohintary 
nstanor  tax  eoOeetloD,  n^ying  on  dtl- 
>n  aewlflneDoe  and  participation,  rUka 
ctaa^m  as  crowlnK  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cana reaitg  with  increasing  bitterness 
^at  pctvrenlve  income  taxation  is  a 
°0?^.?  ^t»»  weiOji  enactment  of  this 
legiitottun  to  arert  a  wbolesale  taxpayer 
reyottw  watore  f ailfa  in  the  procesBes  of 
QoTeiuiuent,  boost  the  economy  back 
onto  the  road  to  comitete  recovery  and 
toiyt  equity  Into  our  tax   eoDectim 

SJISleML 

Mr.  tax.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to 
itOn  wtOi  my  colleagues  in  support  of  the 
Tax  AHttoe  Aet  of  IfTS. 
.  I  beBefw  that  tbe  Introdoctton  of  this 
bill  marks  aa  tatotorlc  milestcme  in  ttie 
lopgbaWe  ftar  tax  reform.  Revising  and 
nfomtag  the  tax  code  is  a  long  and 
eoini*h  ated  process.  TUs'  bin  win  hrip 
immenady  by  edncatlng  the  piAUe  on  the 
major  issnes  of  tax  refonn  and  by  focus- 
ing attenUflp  on  the  glaring  taiequlties  in 
our  tax  laws. 

^B^^^nd sooid govemmmt  both  de- 
mand ttiat  we  keep  tax  ref mm  hif^  on 
("If  HM  off  pikMlUes.  This  ctmprAenrive 
leglalathiB  ptwfdes  us  with  a  detailed 
P^n  and  avsnda  for  promoting  tax 
eooHy,  and  I  eeaunend  It  to  the  atten- 

Mr.  flTTARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
PteMuie  for  me  to  tirice  part  in  this 
veeijd  order  today  xm  the  introduetlan 
of  the  Ttai  JuMee  Act  <rf  197B.  As  a 
pembcr  off  the  Ways  and  Iffeans  Oom- 
niHtiiii  aliMi  is  piesently  coaqaetk^ 
^ont  ea  fle  lint  tax  reform  paefcage 
tor  ttie  Mlh  Cbngress— I  am  eapedally 
^MBdlo  Boto  the  strong  simport  deoK- 
onstnAed  here  for  effective  and  sdb- 
st^flftkd  tax  reCann. 

As  ny  eeBeagaes  know,  the  Ways  and 
Mean  OMMlae  baa  already  titan  ae- 
ttoa  hi  sane  off  the  areas  covered  by  ttls 
bill.  Inmost  cases,  though,  we  have  not 
gone  mmlj-  as  fM-— nor  raised  neariy 
as  macs  rewMe— as  the  Ttx  JwMee 
Act.  bi  tbe  area  of  Individual  taxes  we 
did  not  even  begin  to  consider  fkte  far- 
£^diing  Aaagea  incloded  in  tfab  bUl 
The  reMit  Is  flrst  that  we  fkU  f  ar  sbort 
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a  far-reaching,  urgently  needed,  and 
fiscally  responsible  tax  rtform  proposal. 
The  Tax  J^Bttoe  Act  of  IfTS.  to  wbleh 
I  refto'  is  not  a  Ml  whkih  ortglnaled  la 
the  board  nxsns  of  major  corporattons, 
or  for  that  matter,  in  the  respective  eon- 
gressional  committees  which  have  ivafa- 
dletlonal  responsibility  over  tax  legisla- 
tion. 

Quite  the  contrary,  the  Tta  Justice  Act 
is  a  product  of  the  collective  efforts  of 
some  30  grassroots  tax  reform  organiza- 
tions across  the  Nation.  Organizations 
which  commonly  share  a  deep  concern 
over  the  fundamental  lack  of  justice 
which  is,  and  has  for  some  time  been  re- 
flected In  our  tax  laws. 

The  blatantly  discriminating  natin-e 
of  our  current  tax  laws  has  motivated  an 
unx>recedented  number  of  Indhidiuds  and 
communities  to  get  directly  tovolved  in 
the  process  of  formulating  progressive  tax 
reform  proposals.  The  concern  on  the 
part  of  these  interested  parties  is  cer- 
tainly understandable  given  tbe  appall- 
ing lack  of  leadership  provided  by  the 
Congress  in  this  area. 

To  date,  tax  law  has  been  written  vritti 
me  interests  of  a  select  few  in  ndnd. 
PtomOi^  perspective— the  corporate 
perspective — the  traditionally  oozy  re- 
lattonship  with  ranking  members  <rf  the 
relevant  committees  has  certainly  paid 
off. 

Take,  for  histance,  ttie  case  of  the  mul- 
tlnattonal  Texaco  empire.  Operating  in 
84  countries  with  a  fleet  of  205  tankers 
and  37,000  mfies  of  pipeline,  the  com- 
pany hut  year  paid  a  scant  l.«-percent 
Federal  tax  on  a  $3.8  bffllon  net  jHoflt. 
Texaco  shared  ttils  dubious  dlsttnctlon 
wltb  MoMI  Ofl  whldi  paid  an  equal  per- 
centage of  tax,  1.8  percent,  on  a  total 
net  profit  of  $3.5  blBion. 

The  list  of  large  corporations  which 
engage  in  similar  tex-evaslve  acttvltiee 
is  timoet  unendhig.  And  it  is  In  fact 
^s  same  list  <rf  corporate  conglomerates 
whidi  cause  the  real  welfare  proMon  in 
this  country. 

While  corporate  tax  ripens  represent 
we  most  flagrant  examples  of  how  the 
rich  are  carried  on  ttte  backs  of  the  poor, 
the  toequitles  to  our  tax  system  are  de- 
rf^d  to  benefit  the  high-tacome  todl- 
^d^  as  wen.  A  family  whose  tacome  Is 
to  the  $300,000  range  can  legally"  pay 

ms  taxes  than  a  fnnlly  wbo  lives  on  $90.- 
000  annually.  In  fact,  ttmnq^  tavest- 
mwate  and  manipnlathre  accounttng,  an 
todlvldual  making  $3,000,000  annuafly 
can  easily  pay  no  taxes  at  all.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  our  current  tax 
structure  Is  highly  conducive  to  such 
manlpolatknis.  -Hiese  shelters  and  ma- 
mpaiattaRs  are  what  aUow  the  rich  to 
grt  rteher  while  the  poor  become  poorer. 

It  is  my  stocere  hope  that  in  Mght  of 
thwe  historic  inequities,  the  House  Ways 
»n*2?*™  Committee  wffl,  to  a  maiked 
aepnrture  from  past  procedure,  consider 
»e  broad  remedial  and  progressive  pro- 
▼Wons  embodied  to  the  Tax  Justice  Act. 

The  act  attacks  the  heart  of  tax  shel- 
ters; and  through  such  measures  as  oon- 
verttag  capital  gains  to  ordinary  ta- 
comes.  the  D.S.  Treasury  can,  under  this 
prepoaal.  save  $7,000,000,000  per  year  to 
lost  revenues. 

The  Tax  Justloe  Act  aho  mandates  tlM 
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rQ)eal  of  totanglble  drilling  costs  Tht 
original  purposes  of  totaagltato  drUUng 
ooste  subsidy  was  to  cut  tbe  prlee  (rf  fort 
and  encourage  exploration.  Our  present 
fuel  shortage  proves  that  claims  of  en- 
oouragtog  exidMtition  and  devM^vment 
to  guarantee  an  adequate  supply  of  oil 
and  gas  are  obvtoosly  not  true.  Mm-  have 
me  subsidies  kept  prices  down.  They  have 
aided  the  oil  and  gas  ocHupuiles,  how- 
ever, by  lowering  the  amount  of  taxes 
they  must  pay.  Therefore,  the  T^x  Jus- 
tice Act  rq>eals  the  provisicms  which 
allow  the  oil  and  gas  companies  to  deduct 
In^edlatdy  the  intangible  expensee— 
labor,  supplies,  tool  rental,  equipment  re- 
pair, power,  and  so  forth— of  drilling  a 
weU  tostead  of  capitalizing"  toem  over 
several    years.    TTiese    provisions   have 
aUowed  70  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
each  well  to  be  expensed.  TTie  average 
American  loses  out,  because  the  final  re- 
sult of  each  wen  being  expensed  is  tiiat 
a  multinational  oil  corporation  like  Texas 
Oulf  did  not  pay  one  dollar  In  Income 
tax  during  1973. 

Anothw  provision  of  the  Tax  JusUoe 
Act  of  1975  Is  the  elimination  of  g«»ra- 
tt(m  skipping  trusts,  lliis  current  low- 
hole  allows  wealthy  todlviduals  to  taans- 
fw  moperty  to  their  children  and  sub- 
sequently to  later  generations  and  only 
pay  the  estate  tax  once. 

ITtese  provisions,  whOe  by  no  means 
represmtative  of  the  many  important  re- 
forms onbodied  it  the  act,  are  in  my  view 
some  <rf  the  most  urgently  needed  correc- 
tive tax  reform  measures  now  befwe  the 
Coi^ress. 

CthFen  the  harshly  lopsided  way  in 
whldi  pe(^ie  are  required  to  financiaUy 
contribute  to  the  general  welfare,  It  is 
hard  to  be  unaware  of,  or  unsympathetic 
to  the  bitter  frustrations  at  funilies  of 
inodest  means.  Although  they  are  least 
aWe  to  afford  it.  these  hard-pressed 
families  are  forced  to  pay  a  far  greater 
PKjPwttooal  shwe  <rf  their  Income  ttt 
servleee  from  which  they  detiye  Httle  or 
no  benefit. 

OMJgress  has  to  date  aUowed  this  ar- 
rangement to  continue,  despite  repeated 
Mtempts  to  enact  even  minimal  reforms 
Recently,  however,  there  have  been  some 
fflgns  which  todlcate  that  the  mood  tf 
C^ongress  is  changing. 

I  am  hoprful  that  the  Impressive  sup- 
port wiiich  is  reflected  to  the  list  of  co- 
•Ponsors  of  the  Tax  Justice  Act  wlU 
f!*^***  generate  even  broader  toterest 
to  thtopvtHiosa]  on  the  part  of  toe  House 
mraaber^p.  Moreover,  it  is  my  hope 
tiiat  the  Tax  Justice  Act  wlU,  at  the  very 
wast,  serve  as  the  model  fw  aU  tax  re- 
rorm  provisions  which  emerge  from  the 
current  effwte  <a  the  House  Ways  and 
Meuis  Committee. 

r^^^^LPF^y*^  ^"^  Speaker,  I  am 
pl«»sed  to  jota  my  colleagues  in  cospon- 
soring  the  Tax  Justice  Act  of  1975 

On  b^alf  of  the  81  Members  of  Con- 
pesswho  have  sponsored  this  hnportant 
tax  reform  legislation,  I  would  like  to 
take  tills  opportunity  to  summarise  the 
provistons  contained  withto  the  Tax  Jus- 
tice Act. 


X> 


CAPITAL  OAOn  AXB  LOMO 

Capital  gatas:  Uhder  tbe  present  tax 
code,  one-hair  of  the  gate  made  on  the 
sale  of  a  capital  asset  such  as  stocks,  real 
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estate,  machtoery,  or  equipment  vdiich 
has  been  hidd  ovor  6  months,  is  deducted 
from  gioas  income  and  is,  therefore, 
never  taxed.  Special  treatment  of  capital 
gains  is  the  kogest  single  loophole  to  tbe 
tax  system,  costing  the  Treasury  about 
$7  billion  per  year  to  lost  revenues.  Most 
of  the  beneflte  at  this  massive  expendi- 
ture go  to  wealthy  taxpayers,  with  94 
percoit  going  to  those  with  tocomes  over 
$100,000. 

In  1972  those  vrith  tocomes  over 
$100,000  saved  an  average  of  $39,168.49 
^Mch  was  more  than  2.601  times  as 
much  as  the  family  earning  between 
$7,000  and  $10,000  who  saved  an  average 
of  only  $15.57;  and  more  th-^  911  times 
as  much  as  the  average  Te  earner 
making  between  $15,000  a-^  t.OOO  who 
saved  an  average  of  $43.'.  Statistics 
show  that  78  percoit  of  a  to  do  not 
evai  own  stock  at  aU. 

Tbe  Tax  Justice  Act — ^TJA-  eliminates 
this  special  treatment  off  omri  il  gains  by 
treating  the  income  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  tocome  is  treated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cospom^rs  of  the 
TJA  feel  that  this  legislation  would  allow 
tav?ayers  on  capital  gains  to  avoid  the 
problem  of  "bunching";  that  is,  of  paying 
the  tax  aU  at  once  when  tbe  asset  b  sold 
which  could  produce  such  a  large  single 
piece  of  income  that  the  taxpayer  would 
be  pushed  toto  the  hlfi^ier  brackete.  Di 
the  TJA,  the  taxpayer  could  choose  to 
pay  the  tax  on  the  wpredatlon.  the  to- 
crease  to  value,  each  year  at  the  tax- 


payer's regular  rate.  Tbus  the  taxpayer 
would  have  the  <wtlon  to  report  as  to- 
come  the  aiBOunt  fay  vrtiich  the  value  ot 
the  asset  has  increased  and  pay  tax  on  it 
that  year.  When  the  asset  is  sold,  only 
the  last  year's  appreciation  would  be 
taxed. 

Capital  losses:  Currently  long  term 
capital  losses  can  be  deducted  only  from 
long  terra  capital  gains.  Since  only  half 
the  gato  is  now  taxed,  only  half  the  loss 
is,  to  effect,  deducted.  The  Tax  Justice 
Act  would  make  capital  losses  fully  de- 
ductible from  ordinary  tocome. 

Capital  assets  transferred  at  death: 
Now  capital  gains  are  taxed  when  tbe 
asset  is  sold  or  transferred.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, a  person  btiys  stock  for  $100  and 
sells  it  5  years  later  for  $150,  he  or  she 
would  pay  taxes  on  one-half  the  profit 
or  $25.  However,  If  the  owner  dies  be- 
fore soling  the  stock,  the  heir  would 
receive  the  $150  asset  and  would  pay 
no  tax  at  all.  If  the  new  heir  sold  the 
stock  for  $150,  he  or  she  would  pay  no 
tax.  If  the  heir  h<dds  the  asset  and  does 
not  sell,  then  the  entire  gato  of  $S0  es- 
capes aU  taxation,  and  the  next  genera- 
tion could  Inherit  the  $150  plus  ite  new 
value,  say  of  $200.  tax  free  and  so  on. 
collecting  dividends  aU  the  while.  This 
coate  the  Treasury  $3  billion  a  year. 

The  TJA  requires  that  tax  on  the  ac- 
cumulated gain  be  paid  by  the  owner 
before  the  asset  is  transferred  to  tbe 
hebe.  Several  exceptions  to  this  general 


rule  are  made  to  avoid  working  a  hard- 
ship to  certato  situations.  For  ezamide, 
transfers  at  death  to  toe  survivtog 
spouse  will  not  be  taxed.  Instead  toe 
value  of  toe  property  will  retato  its  orig- 
inal value,  called  basis,  when  it  is  car- 
ried over  to  toe  inheriting  spouse.  The 
gato  WlU.  toeref  ore.  be  taxed  eventually 
when  it  passes  to  the  next  generation, 
but  not  until  boto  of  the  spouses  have 
died. 

Also,  there  shaU  be  a  lifetime  exemp- 
tion of  $25,000  of  toe  gato  reaUaed  on  a 
family  home,  bustoess  or  farm  which  is 
aUowed  to  toe  owner's  estate.  This  to  to 
avoid  forced  sales  of  those  basic  family 
assets  to  pay  toe  tax.  Finally,  toe  income 
tax  would  be  aUowed  as  a  deAictkm  to 
determining  toe  taxable  estate  for  tax 
purposes,  so-that  the  estate  wlU  not  have 
to  pay  a  tax  on  a  tax. 

coapoaAn  zAxn 

There  are  tooee  of  us  that  feel  toat 
toe  corporate  tax  rate  of  48  percent  is  a 
myto.  As  table  I  shows,  few  companies 
pay  at  that  rate.  In  1973.  commercial 
banks  and  oU  cfHnpanles  enjoyed  the 
Ughtest  corporate  tax  burden.  Twelve 
major  commercial  banks,  modi  of  whose 
tax  bmeflte  come  from  tax  exempt  mu- 
nicipal bond  toterest  and  foreign  tax 
credit,  averaged  a  3.6-percent  tax  rate. 
The  6  oU  companies  among  toe  15 
largest  todustrlal  firms  on  Portune  ma- 
gazine's annual  list,  paid  taxes  at  an 
average  rate  of  8.3  percent 


TABU  l.-«0«PORATE  FEDERAL  TAX  BURDEN  ON  MAJOR  COMPANIES  IN  saECTED  INDUSTRIES 
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As  corporations  pay  less  toan  toelr 
share,  toe  tax  burden  shifts  more  and 
more  to  low-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers. Corporate  income  tax  paymento. 
as  a  percentage  of  Federal  revenue  re- 
ceipts, have  decltoed  frcm  33.6  percent 
in  1944.  to  20.9  percent  to  1964.  to  an 
estimated  14.6  percent  In  1974.  In  con- 
trast, todlvldual  tocome  tax  paymento 
rose  from  48.5  pereent  to  1944.  to  62.7 
percent  to  1964.  to  an  estimated  73.9  par- 
cent  to  1974.  Business  and  industry  lower 
toeir  tax  burden  by  taking  advantage  of 
many  corporate  tax  privUeges  on  boto 
foreign  and  domestic  toc<Hne.  As  I  will 
explain,  toe  Tax  Justice  Act.  wUl  eUml- 
nate  most  of  toe  special  considerations 
for  corporations. 

BUBIMBIS  TAX  SUBSIinaS 

Investment  tax  credit:  Mr.  Speaker, 
toe  TJA  repeals  toe  tovestment  tax 
credit  which  now  aUows  a  c(Hnpcmy  to 


reduce  its  tax  biU  dollar  for  dollar  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  ot  any  to- 
vestment to  new  machinery.  As  you 
know,  this  credit,  which  coste  toe  Treas- 
ury over  $4  blUlon  per  year,  was  enacted 
to  1971  to  stimulate  a  sagging  economy 
and  to  cut  toe  tmemployment  rate.  In 
fact,  it  has  not  achieved  Ite  purpose. 

A  company  cannot  increase  its  em- 
ployment or  its  sales  by  using  tax  tocen- 
Uves  to  purchase  new  equipment  when 
ite  existing  equipment  is  already  lying 
idle  due  to  slack  demand  as  Is  toe  pres- 
ent situation.  CtUTently.  todustry  is 
operating  at  about  80  percent  of  capac- 
ity. A  great  deal  of  tois  tax  subsidy  is 
wasted  on  replacing  machlnoy  which 
toe  c<Hnpany  would  have  bought  wlto- 
out  toe  subsidy.  Tlius.  an  todetermlnate 
pcrUon  of  toe  $4  bUUon  is  used  on  rou- 
tine replacement  of  worn  oirt  todustrial 
equipment  and  does  notoing  at  aU  to  en- 


courage toe  purchase  of  new  equipment 
or  toe  creati<«i  of  new  Jobs.  Tlie  tovest- 
ment tax  credit  is  one  of  the  major  sub- 
sidles  big  business  uaes  to  eltoer  pay  very 
low  tax  rates  or  to  many  instances  to 
pay  no  taxes  at  aU. 

Asset  depreciation  range:  The  TJA 
repeals  toe  asset  depreciation  range  en- 
acted to  1971  which  permlto  rapid  de- 
preciation of  assete.  The  Tax  Code  ^ 
permlto  a  bustoess  to  deduct  a  reason-  ^ 
able  amount  for  toe  exhaustion  and 
wear  of  property  such  as  machtoes  and 
equipment  used  to  toe  bustoess  for  toe 
production  of  tocome.  Tlie  problem,  as  I 
see  it.  Is  how  to  determine  wiiat  toe 
actual  Ufe  of  toe  asset  wiU  be  and  over 
how  many  years  tbe  deductions  should 
be  spread.  Ibe  shorter  tbe  life,  the 
higher  toe  deduction  each  year  and  that 
lowers  taxes.  When  toe  tax  deduction 
exceeds  toe  actual  depreciation  of  toe 
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$4-3  union  in  iwpiimiii  per  year. 

BtaM^t  Jine   deptecaitkn   on   real 
wMa:  The  Sax  Jwtloe  Act  llmito  de- 
*»tt«w  for  *|isiMlatian  of  real  estate 
'^"yi*  Mne  method.  The  deduc- 
a*  «Dmp«tad  so  that  a  fixed 
J»  4edaBtMI  each  year  over  the 
m  llieaaBtt.  Fier  ^^ftnurlB.  if 
th«  amrt  Is  WBrth  $U04m  and  will  last 
t?iJr   ""^    ***•    Wttpayer   deducts 
IMM  a  rear  <er  ao  years  to  make  UP  for 
^Jf?"  5l?!?'"^  *****•'  mothods  of  com- 
pwmt  oiiBMtetiim  on  real  prepertir 
Men  as  dflnMiiing  haiaooe  and  aum-of- 
tiM-y«us  dim  aB  penult  initial  de- 
dueuoos  for  amounts  larger  than  the 
aortal  exhaustion  and  wear  and  tear  on 
inoperty.  niese  methods  all  allow  ac- 
MJarated  rtapfeflMlluu  which  results  in 
*  very  large  deduction  during  the  earlier 
years  a(  paoperty  ownership  and  consti- 
tute a  tax  axpendftiire  by  the  Treasury 
«M  a  tax  «Mdy  or  an  Interest  free 
leMi  to  the  owner  or  Industry. 

The  TJA  eliminates  all  farms  of  ac- 
celerated dapreciatten  on  real  estate.  It 

HS^fL^"???**"**^  •»  ^^  «^*e  to  the 
stra^  Una  method  which  is  the  one 
moat  commoDly  uaed  both  for  tax  pur- 
IfSl  I^^*  corpotmte  accounting  and 
£1??'*'*.*°  yi'^PPte  and  apply. 
'~"'*0"^^tation:  The  Tax  Justice 
'**•  ™~"  **M**B08  from  the  groaa  tn- 
eoma  of  an  ladMdaal  for  loBsea  incurred 
to  the  operation  of  a  farm  to  the  amount 
of  income  from  farming  plus  $10,000  of 
any  iMPfarm  Income.  Any  amount  of  a 
umlaBadlBaliowed  under  this  provlslcm 
wiUDatratedas  an  expense  of  farming 
to  tho  fnlliwlm  tax  year.  ^^ 

-'^™***—  fceoaoM  a  tax  shelter  be- 
cause raranaa  ean  use  the  eaah  method 
of  acMimttng  for  tax  purposes  which  al- 
umm  «.— .  to  deduct  the  coat  oC  thair 
J  feed,  labor,  paatur- 
tothe year  theae  expenaes 
■  wader  the  usual  or  accrual 
<rf  Mnawithig  the  expenses  are 
1  nam  ttie  profita,  which  usually 
**' ha  realiaad  until  ttie  foUowing 
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*  had  year    but 
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the  lacver  deduetloM. 

For  tiie  wealttiy  tovester  much  a<  the 
loss,  of  course,  is  an  arttflcial  tax  loaa. 
The  tovestor  takes  ttie  dednetions  for  the 
advance  eosto  aaaoetatod  with  growhig  a 
erop  or  raising  livestock  and  creates  an 
immediate  tax  loss  whkh  he  or  she  uses 
to  o&et  income  eanMd  from  a  pntfeeritm 
tons  lowering  the  faoes.  The  tovestor  can 
then  take  the  income  reali:ud  for  selling 
the  cattle  at  a  later  time  when  his  or  her 
tax  rata  is  lowor.  Also,  when  the  tovestw 
sells  his  «  her  share  of  the  tovestment, 
tlJe  proflt  is  considered  a  capital  gain 
and  will  be  taxed  at  half  the  ordinary 
tax  rates.  The  advantages  of  the  cash 
method  to  the  full-time  farmer  are  mto- 
laaal  since  the  costs  and  profits  will  off- 
set each  other  in  each  year  and  average 
out  over  the  years  of  ownership. 

There  are  maior  disadvantages  to  tax 
teas  farmtog  aaide  from  the  leas  of 
wasury  revenue,  estimated  to  be  more 
than  $g40  million.  Hie  advantagea  of 
fanning  investments  favor  the  monop- 
oUes  and  conglomerates  of  agribusiness 
over  the  inuepmdent  family  farmer  Ui 
Speaker,  we  afl  know  that  small  farmers 
have  iieen  going  out  of  business  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Some  of  us  feel  that  this 
la  due,  to  part,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
<^<yPftlng  with  a  huge  farm  industry 
whose  owners  are  more  interested  in 
keaes  than  cropa. 

Percentage  depletion,  totangible  drill- 
ing costs,  et  cetera:  The  oil  Industry  re- 
ceives several  tax  subsidies.  The  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  was  developed  to 
compensate  oil  companies  for  using  up 
or  depleting,  their  oU  supplies.  "Hie  aUow- 
ance  was.  however,  a  very  costly  and  in- 
efficient subsidy  of  the  oU  todustry  and 
was,  thenefore.  repealed,  at  least  to  part, 
by  the  Oongress  to  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975.  However,  the  so-called  inde- 
pendents were  exampted.  Over  a  period  of 
yeara,  the  'independent"  exemption  wIH 
be  phased  down  to  a  deduction  of  15  per- 
cent on  the  first  1,000  barrels  of  oU  per 

As  my  c^leagnes  know,  this  exemption 
was  thought  necessary  to  enable  the  to- 
depisndents  to  remata  competitive  with 
uie  big  oU  companies.  However,  the  in- 
dependent oU  companies  are  making  a 
hitfier  proflt  margto,  to  other  words  get- 
ting a  greater  price  for  their  oU,  due  to 
price  controls  and  paying  a  lower  tax 
reto   than   the  major   oU   companies 
Therefore,  independents  are  more  than 
compeUUve  wlUi  the  majors.  The  ex- 
emption of  independents  win  be  ex- 
panded to  practice  to  taclude  an  Increas- 
ing percentage  of  domestic  oil  production 
and  will  cost  at  least  $650  million  in  lost 
revenue  to  1»75.  The  Tax  Justice  Act  re- 
peals the  percentage  depletion  aflowance 
completely. 

The  TJA  would  also  repeal  the  provi- 
sions which  aDow  the  oU  and  gas  com- 
panies to  deduct  tounedlately,  to  expoise 
the  totangflrie  expenses  such  as  labor! 
•upplies,  et  cetera,  of  drilling  a  wen  in- 
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of  eapltaUaed  and  depwdiSd  ovStoJ 

be^^e^^  oftotangaiea  oostS 
'^MBBJ  $«8$  mifflon  to  1»72.  Depletion 

Uons  win  cost  about  $3  billion  toitw 
which  means  an  av«-age  of  $40  oer  tM 
payer.  »^*  «« 

As  aU  of  us  know,  these  tax  subsidies 
were  supposed  to  est  the  price  of  ^ 
^  encourage  exptoration.  But.  Ur 
speaker,  our  present  fud  shortaae 
proves  to  me  that  claims  of  encourastos 
exploration  and  devetopment  to  guanm- 
tee  an  adequate  supply  of  ofl  and  gaa  an 
obviously  not  true.  Nor  have  the  aubsiite 
kept  prices  down.  But  tiiey  have  h^ 
tower  the  taxes  oil  and  gas  oomp^ 

Pwy. 

In  1973  Texas  Gulf  paid  no  income 
taxes  at  all  while  seven  oU  eom^iiee 
paid  at  extremely  low  rate:  Oeddental 

ii^^*^^^5***^°  2'  percent.  Oulf  8.1 
percent.  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  8.5  per- 

f^h  ^,^^.  Natural  Gas  4.5  percent 
Union  of  CaUfomia 9.6 percent andcS 
toental  9.9  percent.  The  corporate  tax 
rate  is  supposed  to  be  48  percent. 

Rapid  amortization  of  certato  business 
expenditures:  The  Tax  Justice  Act  re- 
peals a  number  of  sections  to  the  present 
tax  code  which  aUow  several  specific 
types  of  tovestments  to  be  amortized  over 
u/^^IlJ^^^'^  °^  depreciated  over  the 

mo«  ^®  ^®*-  ^^^^'^  ^^^'  ™PW  amor- 
tization  can  be  used  for  certain  poUutiwi 
control  facilities,  mtoe  safety  equipment 

^?^  ^!^  «***>=•  ''^^'^  care,  alid  on- 
the-job  training  facilities.  By  amortiz- 
ing costs,  companies  can  often  take  even 
larger  deductions  than  asset  deprecia- 
tion range— ADR-would  permit,  which 
defers  or  permanenUy  reducea  taxes  and 
s%yes  the  company  money.  Rather  than 
being  subsidized  by  the  Treasury,  to  order 
to  artiflcally  lower  the  price  of  the  pw>d- 
uct  such  expMises  should  be  reflected 
in  the  price  of  the  product,  so  that  con- 
sumers pay  the  true  economic  price  for 
the  goods  they  use. 

The  costa  of  research  and  develop- 
m«it  can  be  treated  to  several  ways  at 
the  option  of  the  cwrorate  taxpayer. 
The  expenses  can  be  capltallaed,  uid  de- 
preciated, amoi-tizerd  over  Is  years,  or  de- 
ducted Immediately  a^  a  business 
expense. 

Since  the  corporation  chooses  which 
method  Is  used,  the  timtog  can  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  deductions  can  most 
efTectively  offset  any  tocome  from  the 
research.  This  can  result  to  hugh  toltial 
deductions  or  smaUer  mes  spread  out 
over  5  years  or  over  the  life  of  the  asset. 
Option  to  deduct  certato  expenditures: 
The  TJA  eliminates  the  option  of  ex- 
pensing the  coate  inunediately  and  also 
repeals  the  amortisation  clauses  so  that 
neearch  and  development  oosto  must  be 
capitalized  and  deducted  over  the  yean 
the  asset  is  P" " 
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Eftr"^y>g«  <rf  overseas  subsidiaries:  The 
Tax  Justice  Act  ends  the  current  tax 
treatment  for  earnings  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  domestic  corporations  which 
currently  remato  untaxed  until  brought 
into  this  country.  Under  present  law, 
these  earnings  are  not  taxed  until  they 
are  distributed  to  the  parent  corporation 
in  the  United  States.  This  allows  cor- 
porations to  defer,  and  sometimes  com- 
pletely avoid,  the  tax  by  reinvesting  the 
money  overseas.  These  earnings  are,  how- 
ever, ctmsidered  assets  of  the  U.S.  parent 
company  for  other  piuposes  such  as 
credit  and  for  reporting  Its  tocome  to 
shareholders. 

The  defernd  or  avoidance  of  tax  is, 
therefore,  an  tacentlve  to  U.S.  corpora- 
tions to  build  factories  and  offices  over- 
seas Instead  of  at  home  where  they  would 
provide  jobs  for  American  workers.  To 
end  this  situation,  the  TJA  provides  for 
the  taxation  on  a  current  basis  of  the 
undistributed  earnings  of  domestically 
eontroUed  foreign  corporations. 

Domestic  totemation  sales  corvon,- 
tkHis— DISC:  The  Tax  Justice  Act  re- 
peals the  provisions  which  created  the 
domestic  totemational  sales  corporations. 
commonly  referred  to  as  DffiC's.  DISC'S 
are,  as  you  know,  subsidiaries  of  Ameri- 
can companies  set  up  to  export  Ameri- 
can-made products  to  foreign  countries. 
The  income  from  the  DISC'S  is  taxed  at 
capital  gains  rates,  one-half  the  normal 
rates.  Enacted  in  1971,  this  tax  subsidy 
was  to  encourage  export  of  American 
goods. 

Estimated  to  cost  the  Treasury  $100 
million  to  1972  and  $170  mfflion  to  1973 
in  lost  revenues,  these  coste  were  actually 
$250  million  and  $500  million  respectively 
and  will  cost  about  $1.3  billion  to  1976. 
The  devaluation  of  the  American  dollar 
acted  to  tocrease  exports  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  littie  evidence  that 
DISC'S  do  more  than  favor  very  large 
corporations  with  tax  subsidies  for  doing 
what  they  would  have  done  anyway.  Fur- 
thermore, the  DISC  provlsicms  apply  to 
anythtog  produced  to  this  country,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
products  are  scarce,  such  as  farm  prod- 
ucts and  that  extensive  exporting  raises 
domestic  prices.  Thus,  the  American  con- 
sumer pays  more  for  a  product  or  food  to 
compete  with  an  export  price  that  Is  sub- 
sidized by  the  same  consmner's  taxes. 
The  1975  Tax  Reduction  Act  only  elim- 
inated DISC  benefits  for  natural  resource 
and  energy  products. 

Foreign  tax  overall  limitation:  The 
foreign  tax  credit,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
is  designed  to  prevent  the  double  taxation 
of  foreign  busmess  tocome.  But  It  is  now 
used  to  shelter  taxable  tocome.  The 
amount  of  foreign  taxes  which  can  be 
credited  against  American  taxes  Is  com- 
puted by  one  of  two  methods:  on  a 
country-by-country  basis  or  on  an  over- 
all basis.  In  both  cases,  the  company  is 
allowed  to  credit  a  proportionate  amount 
of  taxes  paid  to  foreign  countries  agatost 
its  U.S.  tax  bill,  depending  on  what  por- 
tion of  ito  total  tocome  came  from  foreign 
coim  tries. 


The  per-country  limitatton  computes 
the  Income  percent  and  resulting  tax 
credit  separately  for  each  country.  The 
overaU  limitatton  combtoes  aU  foreign 
tocome  and  all  foreign  taxes  to  fbid  the 
amoimt  of  credit  due. 

This  is  an  advantage  for  companies 
doing  bnstoess  to  countries  which  have 
a  high  tax  rate,  stoce  these  high  foreign 
taxes  can  be  averaged  out  against  an- 
other country's  lower  rate.  The  U.S.  tax 
rate  Is  48  percent,  so  any  foreign  tax  rate 
higher  than  that  would  not  ordinarily 
be  fully  creditable  against  U.S.  taxes. 
The  overan  limitation,  tlierefore,  is  a 
shelter  stoce  it  permits  companies  which 
have  excess  credlte  from  one  country — a 
country  with  a  tax  rate  higher  than  48 
percent — to  apply  their  excess  credlte  to 
countries  with  tax  rates  lower  than  the 
U.S.  rate.  This  not  mily  gives  those  com- 
panies a  competitive  advantage  to  the 
second  foreign  country,  but  to  effect,  the 
high  tax  countries,  rather  than  the 
United  States,  collect  taxes  on  the  to- 
come earned  to  low  tax  countries.  Thus, 
UJS.  taxpayers  subsidize  the  overtaxa- 
tion of  U.S.  company  revenue  by  high 
tax  countries. 

The  1975  tax  cut  bffl  limited  the 
amount  of  excess  credlte  ofl  compcmies 
ean  use  but  did  not  eliminate  them. 

The  Tax  Justice  Act  repeals  the  overall 
limitation  so  that  aU  foreign  tax  credlte 
would  be  computed  on  a  per  country 
basis. 

Royalties  treated  as  tocome  tax:  Stoce 
many  foreign  govemmente  own  the  mto- 
eral  asseto  of  ttieir  countries,  the  fee  that 
is  paid  by  American  companies  for  ex- 
tracting the  mtoeral,  such  as  oil,  goes  to 
the  foreign  govenmient  rather  than  to 
todlvidual  property  owners.  As  a  result, 
the  fee  can  be  called  a  tax  and  taken  as 
a  credit  against  U.S.  taxes  when,  to  fact, 
it  is  a  royalty  and  should  be  treated  as  a 
deduction.  The  credit  Is  subtracted  dd- 
lar-f or-dollar  from  the  tax  liability  while 
the  deduction  Is  worth  only  48  cents  cm 
the  dollar  to  reducing  U.S.  taxes. 

The  oil  todustry  receives  the  greatest 
advantage  from  this  situation.  Increased 
production  fees  charged  by  OPEC  coun- 
tries, subsequently  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers through  higher  prices,  have  been  con- 
sidered "taxes"  by  the  oil  companies  and 
deducted  from  thehr  U.S.  tax  liability. 
The  effect  has  been  to  elimtoate  U.S.  tax 
liability  on  foreign  oil  production  and, 
for  companies  using  the  overall  limita- 
tion, mentioned  previously,  to  generate 
tax  credlte  used  to  offset  potential  U.S. 
tax  liability  for  tocome  from  low  tax 
countries.  Excess  tax  credits  genei'ated 
from  oil  production,  even  after  oflsete 
tmder  the  overall  limitation,  were  $931 
million  In  1971. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  rultogs  con- 
done this  practice.  The  Tax  Justice  Act 
deals  with  the  problem  to'  two  ways. 
First,  the  elimination  of  the  overall  limi- 
tation Insures  that  tax  credits  from  oil 
production  can  not  be  used  to  offset  a 
tax  liability  generated  to  low  tax  coun- 
tries. Second,  the  TJA  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  the  authority  to 
challenge  any  claim  for  a  foreign  tax 
credit,  to  examine  corporate  records  and 


to  disallow  claims  for  paymente  that  are 
In  reality  royalties.  The  Secretary,  under 
the  TJA.  is  required  to  report  annually 
so  that  the  Congress  can  further  tighten 
the  rules  If  It  is  necessary. 

Western  Hemisphere  trade  corpoi-a- 
tions  and  other  tax  subsidies  to  X3B.  pos- 
sessions and  less  developed  countries: 
The  Tax  Justice  Act  repeals  the  14  per- 
cent tax  cut  given  to  corporations  doing 
bustoess  outside  the  United  States  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  As  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  aware,  the  special  provi- 
sions for  Westei'n  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
porations started  to  1942  as  an  exemp- 
tion from  World  War  II  excess  profits 
tax  since  it  was  thought  unfair  to  tax 
such  companies  who  were  not  reaping 
wartime  profite.  The  exemption  has 
continued — changing  to  the  present  14 
percent  reduction  after  the  war — and,  to 
the  optoion  of  some,  with  no  justification. 
CurrenUy,  it  Is  lltUe  more  than  a  device 
for  cutting  taxes  for  export  subsidiaries 
of  UJS.  firms,  costing  about  $200  million 
per  year. 

Mr.  &pe&)Let.  the  TJA  also  repeals 
special  tax  breaks  for  UB.  corporations 
opo^ttog  to  UJS.  possessions  whose  to- 
come is  completdy  exempt  from  UJ3.  tax- 
ation. It  ftu-ther  eliminattos  the  special 
foreign  tax  treatment  available  to  UB. 
companies  with  subsidiaries  operating  to 
less  developed  countries. 

■STATE    AKD    CXrr    TAXIS 

Integration  of  the  estate  and  gift 
taxes:  A  major  problem  with  the  estate 
and  gift  tax  systons  is  that  they  dis- 
criminate to  favor  of  those  who  give  away 
part  of  their  estate  before  death  aiKl  the 
rest  after  death:  as  against  those  who 
pass  on  all  of  their  wealth  at  death.  Stoce 
both  taxes  are  progressive,  the  person 
who  transfers  property  by  both  gtf t  and 
bequest  gete  to  start  at  the  bottom  of 
two  progressive  rate  structures  and  pays 
less  tax  than  if  the  gif  te  were  combined 
and  taxed  all  at  ovce.  For  example,  a 
person  who  makes  toter  vivos  or  lifetime 
gifte  of  $3  million  and  leaves  a  $2  mil- 
lion estate  will  pay  lower  taxes  than  if 
the  two  sums  were  "stacked"  aiKl  the  $5 
million  taxed  at  one  progressive  rate. 

The  Tax  Justice  Act  totegrates  the 
estate  tax  rate  with  toter  vivos  gifte  so 
that  the  tax  brackete  for  property  trans- 
ferred at  death  are  determtoed  by  the 
combtoed  amount  of  toter  vivos  gifts 
and  the  estate.  One  tax  rate  would  apply 
to  all  gifte  made  cumulatively  over  the 
lifetime  of  the  donor  and  the  gifte  made 
at  death.  To  compute  the  tax,  the  amount 
of  the  estate  would  he  "grossed  up,"  that 
is,  the  total  amount  of  inter  vivos  gifte 
woiild  be  added  as  if  made  after  death. 
a  tax  Is  then  computed  on  that  total. 
Then  the  tax  is  reduced  by  the  gift  taxes 
already  paid  when  the  toter  vivos  gifte 
were  made.  The  ftoal  amount — the  tax 
less  credit  for  taxes  already  paid — will 
be  the  amount  of  the  estate  tax  due. 

Generation  skipptog  truste:  The  TJA 
elimtoates  the  so-called  generation 
skipping  trust,  the  most  criticized  abuse 
of  the  estate  tax.  Frequently,  by  ustog 
the  trust  device  wealthy  todivlduals 
transfer  property  to  their  children  and 
then  to  later  generations  and  only  pay 
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the  estate  tax  once,  tauitead  of  myliu 
each  time  the  estate  to  transferred. 

I^e  decedent  can  set  up  a  trust  before 
death  for  the  grandchildren  but  provide 
that  toe  Income  and  the  assets  of  the 
toist  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  chfl- 

SS: J?*2*"  °**^«  **»e  trustees,  during 
their  lifetime.  When  the  children  die  the 
trust  tem^tes  and  the  remaining 
maaey  to  given  to  the  grandchildren. 
Both  genmtlons  have  used  and  enjoyed 
wtaherltance,  but  since  the  chQdren 
never  had  fun  title,  the  money  theoret- 
ic^ skipped  their  generation  so  It  to 
not  taxes  to  their  estates.  It  to  considered 
^Mited  directly  by  the  granctehlldren 
nwn  the  decedent  Three  out  of  every 
nve  millionaires  transfer  some  property 
mtruBt. 

JXJmtt-on  the  estate  charitable  deduc- 
won:  Under  mesent  law  an  estate  may 
take  an  unlimited  estate  tax  deduction 
for  bequests  made  to  qualified  charities 
™e  gift  tax  also  allows  an  unlimited 
Charitable  dieductkm.  But  und»  the  In- 
come tax.  a  charitable  deduction  to  limit- 
ed to  50  percent  of  Income.  Many  of  the 
charitable  contributions  constot  of  stock 

r^'f?**^  ^^"^  **^<»  to  a  private 
roundatlon  and,  by  making  certain  stock 
■n»n««mentt.  the  f amllrcan  retain  coo- 
«»«  over  the  business  while  removing 
"«OBt  of  Its  value  from  the  estate  tax 

Mr.  G^jeaker,  we  would  like  to  make  it 
ctear  that  the  TJA  does  not  tamper  with 
the  fimdamental  structure  of  charitable 
deduottons.  It  merely  limits  the  estate 
Md  i^t  tax  deduction  to  50  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  estate  or  of  lifetime  gifts 
to  keephig  with  the  50  percent  limitation 
under  the  Income  tax 
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$S.6  billion  In  lost  taxes.  A  direct  Fed- 
enl  subsidy  to  far  more  efficient,  giving 
a  dollar's  benefit  to  local  governments  at 
a  dollar's  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury, 

INDIVIDUAL  TAXES 


October  2t,  1975 


MARRIED  Ceunx  WITH  NO  DEPENDENTS 


*n>  *o  BTtAxm  Am  local  govcrnicknts 
R^ieal  Interest  exemption  on  State 
and  local  bonds:  Interest  paid  on  State 
and  local  government  bonds  is  totally  ex- 
empt from  Federal  Income  tax,  a  subsidy 
4  ,*?«? °!*  "*''  ^^  Treasury  $2.9  bUllon 
In  1»72.  The  exemption  aids  State  and 
tocw  governments  because  it  Induces 
Dorrowers  to  accept  lower  rates  of  Inter- 

f*  SL^**  V*^  '*°°**  interest  to  tax  free. 

wealthy    Indlvlduato    and    ccMiunerclal 

y*  ja^jrecelve  most  benefits  from  these 
tax  free  bonds  yet  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  having  to  continually  raise 
ttJeh-  hiterest  rates  and  thus  receiving 
lewer  benefits.  Because  of  thto.  the  TJA 
fepwb  the  exempt  status  of  State  and 
local  bonds. 

Federal  payment  of  Interest  yield  on 
State  and  local  bonds:  However,  some 
states  and  towns,  especially  many 
rai^wr  communities,  without  some  type 
otf  nibsldy,  would  not  be  able  to  ratoe 

tSSL^!^  ,J^T^?^^  development. 
Thwwore.  the  TJA  provides  that  the 
Federal  Govranment  wlU  pay  40  percent 
^the  Interert  yield  on  State  and  local 
Doods  to  the  localities  tosulng  them  with 
«ae«tception  of  todustrlal  development 

Tl»e  current  exemption  saves  local 
«we  governments  ♦l.«  blUlon  In  lower 
costs.  However.  It  costs  the  Treasury 


Tax  credit:  The  TJA  substitutes  a 
tax  credit  of  $250  per  person  In  lieu  of 
the  personal  exemption  of  $750  now  al- 
lowed for  each  taxpayer  and  each  de- 
pendent. Thto  change  will  distribute  the 
tax  savings  from  thto  most  basic  tax 
allowance  more  evenly  so  that  every  tax- 
payer whether  poor,  middle  income,  or 
wealthy  wlU  receive  the  same  dollar 
benefits.  The  worth  of  an  exemptton  de- 
pends on  the  taxpayer's  tax  bracket.  The 
$750  exemption  to  worth  $525  to  the 
wealthy  taxpayer  in  the  70-percent 
bracket— 0.70  times  750— $225  to  the  30- 
percent  bracket  taxpayer,  and  $105  to 
the  lowest  taxpayer.  But  the  amount  of  a 
tax  credit  to  subtracted  from  the  total 
tax  bill  and,  therefore,  returns  the  same 
doUar  amount  to  taxpayers  regardless  of 
their  income  or  tax  bracket. 

Personal  tax  credit:  The  Tax  Justice 
Act  also  subsUtutes  a  tax  credit  for  the 
present  personal  deductions.  The  credit 
would  be  computed  as  25  percent  of  the 
amount  which,  under  present  law.  would 
be  the  total  of  all  personal  deductions. 
Thto  credit  will  be  subtracted  from  the 
final  tax  bill  so  that  every  dollar  of  al- 
lowable personal  deductions  will  be  worth 
the  same  to  every  taxpayer  regardless  of 
his  or  her  tax  bracket.  At  preset  a  de- 
duction of  $100  to  worth  $70  to  the 
wealthiest  taxpayer  but  saves  only  $14 
for  the  lowest-bracket  taxpayer. 

The  credit  will  reduce  the  taxes  for  aU 
taxpayers  who  are  now  taxed  at  less  than 
25  percent  and  will  Increase  taxes  for 
those  with  higher  tax  rates.  For  single 
taxpayers  earning  less  than  $10,000  and 
:2«  «  'amlly  of  four  with  an  income  under 
$20,000,  income  taxes  wlU  decrease  The 
tax  savings  are  greatest  for  lower-Income 
people  and  decrease  as  they  approach 
those  break -even  points. 

Replacing  the  personal  exemption  and 
the  personal  deductions  with  tax  credits 
1  *J^l*.*y."^®  '^^  •'"stlce  Act  will  help' 
dtotribute  the  excessive  Income  tax  bur- 
den now  placed  on  low-  and  middle- 
Income  families.  Table  n  shows  how  the 
tax  credits  would  change  the  amount  of 
Income  taxes  paid. 


AfUustMl  (rots 
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lulMt         Acti 
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8.000 

fc.ooo. 
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goiooo::::::::::    I'm 
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TASIE  ll.-UX  tIABILITY  UNDER  TAX  JUSTICE  ACT  COM- 
PARED  TO  PRESENT  TAX  CODE 
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99 

10 
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(2,590) 


159 

176 
293 
351 
466 
585 
731 
825 
825 
825 
825 
8ZS 


■Computed  without  reference  to  the  tu  tables  fof  adlustMi 
includes  the  $36  credit  per  exemptioii.  •»••"■« 

.,i?Sfi!J}*i2."S!15J^*  ?.5-P»rcent  credit  in  lieu  of  deducfiow 
and  I  C50  tu  credit  in  Im  of  personal  eiemption. 

•Assttmes  payroll  tai  deductkns  for  1  worked  in  uch  famil* 
^. ^'^ir  '*='"'"? "*'•  ^ *^« «•.! taxpayers  *,"„', 
ScUitl  taxS^      '"WW"  «»««  or  none  at  all,  sSlI  pay  sdeSil 

wiulT^Ja^b.  fH^^^i?^**""*^  '~»^  wedit,  a  rafuad 
rmn  »-*«?S,S -i  *""  ""  *W>  "'«*«'*,  WOO  on  $3,000  inconw 
*^  "*  ^w'"".  ''^r  ■"•'  *•«*  <"•  »^.«»  income       ^^' 
*(    )  indicates  additional  tax  due. 

■J!^i'  «i"^'J£-**'*  '=»TP''«»<'  wing  deductions  equal  to  17 
^^.:!±^U^.  '""""•  "'  »•«  »'"«^rd^duc.k,n. 

■nie  $100  dividend  exclusion:  The  Tto 
Justice  Act  repeato  the  provtolon  In 
present  tax  law  that  allows  an  tadivldual 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  $100  of  div- 
idends received  on  corporate  stock.  There 
to  no  simUar  exclusion  for  interest  re- 
ceived on  savings  accounts,  which  to  a 
much  more  common  form  of  investment 
by  middle-  and  low-income  taxpayers. 

Mortgage  interest  and  property  tax: 
The  TJA  limits  deductions  now  allowed 
for  Interest  paid  on  mortgages  and 
property  taxes  to  amoimts  paid  on  the 
taxpayer  residence.  The  deductions  can- 
not exceed  Interest  paid  on  the  first  $50,- 
000  of  a  mortgage  and  the  property  taxes 
paid  on  property  assessed  at  $70,000. 
No  deductions  will  be  allowed  for  rental 
or  invMtment  pr(q)erty  In  excess  of  the 
Incomt^fromit. 

Fifty  percent  maximum  tax:  Currently 
the  maximum  Federal  Income  tax  that 
can  be  appUed  to  earned  Income  to  50 
percent.  Often,  a  taxpayer  may  be  pay- 
ing little  or  no  tax  on  unearned  Income 
such  as  Interest  on  tax  exempt  municipal 
bonds,  -nierefore,  the  rate  on  the  tax- 
payer's total  tocome  may  be  very  low, 
Thto  tax  celling  was  written  into  the  Tax 
Code  of  1968  to  lower  taxes  for  high  In- 
«>me  people  without  any  real  Justifica- 
tion. The  Tax  JusUce  Act  repeato  the 
present  limitation  of  a  50-percent  maxi- 
mum tax  on  earned  Income.  Higher  rates 
win  apply  where  appropriate. 
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A   Capital  pins  and  Iossm: 
101.  Catns 
102. 
101  Ca*iWeB«ttatraMi«R«dtldnih. 

B.  Business  tax  sttbtMies: 

201.  .nvestment  tax  credit. 

202.  Asset  desredttiM 

203.  StraiEM.ta 

RimM „.. 

Nonrentai 

204.  Farm  loss  limHathm , 

205.  Perceirtage  dapletieii  and  intangRrte  dfWig 

206.  Rapid  amortizatioa  st  certain  expenditures.. 

207.  Optioo  to  expense  certain  expenditures 

C.  Foreign  source  income: 

Xl.  EarniiMs  of  sversMS  subsidiaries 

302.  Demeilic  interotttonal  sales  corporatioH... 

303.  FaraJge  Iw  credit  Mwall  Umitation 


7.209 

1,551 

•J.S86 

>12 

'120 

>420 

>275 

*ns 

aU 

168 

<738 

>162 

*I.I3S 

130 

115 

60 

660... 

620. 
1,290. 
*270 


•30 


Indi- 
viduals 


304.  RmaltMs  treated  as  income  taxes 

30&.  Otner  tu  prelaiences  for  corpoiele  faraifii 
come: 

to)  Weelani  Hemisphere  Trade  C«rp 

<b)  taeaasions  corporatiotts 

(c)  Less  Developed  Comtr*  Cera 

D.  Estate  and  gilt  lax: 

401.  Ia4>tiatiua  ol  Uw  estate  and  gift  taxes 

402.  Generation  skipnine  trueta 

403.  The  asMe  charitable  deduction 

E.  Aid  to  SMt  Mitf  total  lovwrnnenb: 

501.  Interest  exemption  on  State  and  local  fea«4i 

502.  F*6ml  p^Mwet  ot  iaitrael  yield  an  SMi  ati  kat 

bemls..... 

F.  Individual  taxes: 

601.  CSO  personal  tax  credit . 

602.  The  $160  dMdead  exdnsio* 

603.  Tasaadtt  tor  personal  expenaes 

-  601  MnrtBui  MMrt  aaO  property  taxes  on  resideneas 

60S.  MaaiMMB  tax  on  earaad  iaeooa 


n. 

10. 


•  -» 


(-: 


>325 
•380 
'ISO 


*-17 


«? 


<  Estimate  not  avaltable  for  redactfon  ia  t4,SSO.00OM0  Mia  erhidi  woald  resalt  from  the  exda- 
siaa  el  tramfen  to  sarvhrinf  spoaae  and  the  special  $25,000  exclusion  loi  the  lifetime  dispoeitioa 
il  a  reaidenoe  etc. 

<  Allocatiafl  'between  corporations  and  indivMoab  based  rnon  1972  lifyrM  in  "Estimates  of 
Fedaral  Tax  ExpewdHaree,"  paMtahed  by  the  CemariBee  en  Ways  and  Means.  Jane  1. 1973. 

•  Baae^  apon  1972  lavela.  Sources:  "Tax  Nates.  Tax  Analyata  and  Adaacataa  (TA/AX"  Apr.  1, 
1974,  p.  M.  AllocaUoa  balawea  IndMdaals  and  corporaiioas  based  apea  reveaaa  estiautas  con- 
Waed  ia  H.  Rept.  93-1502.  93d  Cen(.  2d  sess.  21  (Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  17488, 
Eaero  Tax  and  Individual  Ranet  Act  of  1974). 

•  Source:  Tax  notes,  note  3  above  at  16-17. 


.  'teadearmenaecstiaMlasdaaabyTheaiasF.Laaby.tDfnierdifaclereltkei 
iaa  sial.  U.S.  TraMurv  Department  using  statistics  and  existing  law  tor  1973.  ThMe  exact  iteaa 
■I  iacbidad  in  Ae  Federal  badcet  analysis  fiscal  year  1976  estimates  bi 


were  aol  i 

peded  to  difter  (raetly  from  the  fiiarw  givaa.' 

•  Soafce:  Statement  el  Frank  E.  Moriis.  president.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  ol  Boston.  House  Ways 
aad  Maaas  CommMne,  peael  discasshMs  on  leneral  tax  reform,  panel  No.  8.  an  alleraative  to  tax- 
exempt  State  and  IomI  beads  ••"*  "'  "* ._...• 

individuals,  see  note  2,  above. 

'  Revfmw  pin  less  thaa  110,000.000. 


1198  (Feb.  23.  1973).  For 


i  but  they  are  net  ex> 


and 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consoit  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legtelatlve  days  In  whieh  to 
revtoe  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pali.).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
ot  the  gmtleman  from  Massachusetts? 

niere  was  no  objection. 


TODAY'S  BAN-THE-HANDOUN 
RALLY 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  minote  (Mr.  Rostknkowsxz) 
to  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOW^.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  one-half  hour  ago  the  National 
OoallUon  To  Ban  Handguns  and  support- 
ers of  g\m  control  began  to  march  arouiud 
ttito  building  to  dramatise  the  need  for 
handgtm  control  legtelatim.  I  have  been 
Involved  In  the  Issue  of  handgun  control 
for  10  years  or  more  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  year  Congress  win  enact  strict 
gun  control  laws. 


At  12:30  pjn.  the  inarch  will  etane  to 
rest  at  the  west  front  Capitol  steps.  The 
rally  that  will  take  place  at  that  tfane  to 
designed  to  be  both  living  evidence  of  the 
broad  support  for  handgun  control  legto- 
latlon  and  a  forum  to  encourage  active 
participation  In  the  effort  to  bring  thto 
issue  before  the  Congress  aa  quickly  as 
possible. 

Thto  to  an  tosue  that  has  for  too  long 
been  Ignored  by  the  Congress.  I  hope 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  wHl  attend 
the  rally  today,  Itoten  to  the  short 
speeches  that  will  be  given  by  our  col- 
leagues, and  Join  in  our  effort  to  save 
lives  and  rid  our  streets  of  gun-tottaig 
criminals. 

This  year  I  have  again  together  with 
my  colleague  Abnbb  Moma  Introduced 
the  Handgun  Crime  Control  Act.  Our  bin 
to  designed  to  prohibit  the  importation, 
manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer, 
receipt,  or  transportation  of  handguns, 
except  for  or  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  law  enforc^ent  ofiBclals.  and. 
where  authorized,  licensed  importers, 
manufacturers,  dealers,  and  pistol  dubs. 
It  does  not  call  for  the  confiscation  of 
handguns  presently  in  extotence. 


In  a  recent  set  of  polto  conducted  in 
my  city  of  Chicago  by  five  unrelated  or- 
ganizations, 83  percent  of  the  21.000  par- 
ticipants were  hi  favor  of  legtolatlon  that 
would  ban  the  manufacture,  sale  and  dte- 
tribution  of  handguns.  I  also  asked  the 
same  basic  question  of  my  own  constitu- 
ents thto  past  spring  as  part  of  my  Eighth 
Dtotrict  questionnaire.  72.2  percent  re- 
sponded that  they  were  in  favor  of  hand- 
gim  control  and  65.8  percent  said  that 
they  would  support  more  stringent  gun 
control  than  that  which  I  have  proposed. 

Last  March,  six  different  Chicago  area 
orgtmlzations  began  circulating  a  yes-no 
poll  sheet  to  their  customers  and  mem- 
bers. Participants  were  asked  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
Mikva-Rostenkowski  approach  to  hand- 
gun control. 

Below  to  a  breakdown  of  the  organiza- 
tions involved  in  the  Chicago  polL  As 
you  can  see,  the  support  for  thto  tosue  to 
brocul.  The  opinions  reflected  In  these 
polls  are  the  opinions  of  a  diverse  spec- 
trum of  people,  and  are  not  the  result  of 
one  efficient  organized  lobby. 

The  results  follow: 


Yes 


No 


Orpntzations 


total 


Checker  and  Yellow  Cab  Companies. 

Chicago  Retail  Drunbts 

CjBcage  Subarban  Laataa  of  Women 

Chicago  Retail  Cleaners  &  Tailars  AtiocialiQa. 

United  Methodist  Church 

Individual  poll  takers ......; 

Total 


8.616 
5,479 
1,821 
1.087 
436 
232 
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04 

86 


1.795 

1,547 

78 

U4 


s 

4 

n 

6 
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ML  411 

1.271 
466 
269 


17,671 


3,6n 


17 


21,342 


The  results  of  these  poHs  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Crime. 

In  tb^past,  the  gun  lobby  had  a  dto- 
proportknate  Impact  on  Congress  be- 


cause It  was  highly  organized  and  weU- 
flnanced.  But  now.  thsinks  to  these  polto 
and  the  efforts  of  grasoroota  organtaa- 
tkam  throughoat  the  coantry.  the  fun 
measure  of  pubUe  opfnkm  1*  flnaUy  be- 


ing crystallized  on  thto  Issue,  which 
means  the  chances  for  meaningful  hand- 
gun caatrol  legislation  are  better  than 
ever  before. 


/ 
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THE  DMJLARa  AND  CENTS  KF^'KUT 
OP  THB  SOVIET  GRAIN  DEAL 


October  22,  1975 


Tbe  8PKAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
PTCvloai  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man firom  Montana  (Mr.  Mklchki)  Is 
recognised  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  MCLCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
■adift  have  an  had  storlee  about  the  ef- 
fect of  the  administration's  deal  with 
the  RoBBlans  and  reactions  to  It. 

Hie  important  effect  and  reaction  oc- 
curred yesterday  in  the  markets,  where 
the  prices  farmers  will  reoetre  for  their 
products  are  set 

Wheat  dosed  down  17  cento  a  bushel 
tn  caikago.  Cakndaled  against  our  UM> 
mmion  bushel  crop  in  Mtmtana.  ttiat 
wsaas  irtieat  producers  in  my  State  lost 
at  least  |SS  million  yesterday  as  a  result 
QfthedeaL 

Corn  was  down  8  cents.  Soybeans  were 
off  IS  cents.  Nationally,  that  means  the 
1  day  loes  to  producers  was  over  $500 
minion. 

Ftar  the  record,  I  am  inserting  por- 
tioiia  of  a  New  York  Times  account  of 
ttM  markH  reaction  to  the  deal,  together 
with  the  tables  of  futures  quotations  for 
wheat,  com.  and  soybeans  at  Chicago : 
Fsns  oar  Omkon  DBCun^KAKPLT — Suds 

I«*n>  TO  Limiia  or  MoKA-routnc  ok  Bonn 


(By  XUnbeth  M.  Fowler) 
8han>ly  lower  wheat,  com  and  soybean 
prtoae  rrmr^ed  tmUng  on  the  Chicago  Board 
«<  tnOm  yMtertUy.  the  day  after  the  an- 
iKmnoammt  that  the  OovemiBent  had  lifted 
the  Bocstorliim  on  grain  aalee  to  the  Soviet 
inuon  waA  taad  completed  a  long-term  grain 
agrnmiiaut  with  the  Ruaalans. 

Dwember  vhMt  closed  at  $3.96  a  bushel, 
down  17  eentaf  December  corn  ended  at 
laJSK.  <^>wn  almost  8  iientB.  November  soy- 
bMMwm  oc  u  esnti  •*  mM%. 

Boom  trsdara  continued  to  believe  abeenoe 
of  heavy  oommeretol  buying  yesterday  In- 
tfiMtsd  that  Ha rtlng  Mporten  such  as  Oon- 
ttnsBtal  Onln.  Oook  IndiHtrtas.  and  OargOl. 
lae.  had  alieMly  bought  aome  auppliM  for 
the  Soviet  UBloa  In  anticipation  of  the  deal. 

CMCA60  OUINS,  TUESOAV,  OCT.  21,  M7S 
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CNEROT  8Un>LT  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION 

(Mr.  omMQEB  asked  and  was  given 
P«"n*w*on  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
PoMt-ta  (he  Baooaa  and  to  include  ex- 
tranaoui  matter.) 
•   Mr.  OmMQER.  Mt.  ^>eaker.  early 


this  month  Edward  Berlin,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Com- 
mission deUvered  a  speech  before  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

His  presentation  is  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  statements  on  energy  supply 
and  conservation  I  have  read.  Mr.  Ber- 
lin raises  some  very  important  quMtions 
and  suggests  some  new  directions  in 
which  we  should  be  moving. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Berlin's  re- 
marks with  my  colleagues: 

EnkXGT   StTPPLT    AMD   CoiTSKBVATIOIf 

(By  Edward  Berlin,  Commissioner) 
While  It  U  unfortunate,  from  your  stand- 
point, that  the  Governor  Is  unable  to  be  here 
this  evening  due  to  a  previously  scheduled 
commitment — and  he  has  asked  that  I  con- 
vey his  regrets  and  very  best  wishes — I  con- 
sider his  conflict  a  considerable  personal 
gain.  This  evening  marks  the  first  occasion 
on  which  I  wui  deliver  remarks  at  a  public 
meeting  foUowlng  my  Joining  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission.  I  am  delighted 
that  my  baptismal  Is  to  be  at  a  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
for  I  have  long  considered  the  League  to 
represent  the  paradigm  of  responsible  pub- 
lic Input  that  U  so  essential  If  participatory 
democracy  is  to  be  more  than  a  cliche. 

Although  I  am  honored  to  appear  In  place 
of  the  Governor  this  evening  I  hasten  to  add 
the  obvious— the  remarks  that  I  offer  are 
mine  alone.  I  add  that  observation  in  fuu 
confidence  of  the  fact  that  I  wUl  never  learn 
to  inject  the  measure  of  caution  expected 
from  public  ofBdals. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  with  you  about 
energy  conservation  and  Indeed  I  shaU  but 
fim  I  simply  must  talk  with  you  about  a 
sUghUy  different  type  of  conservation— the 
"'.^1?"***°°  °'  money,  yours,  mine  and  of 
minions  of  oonsumsn  In  this  State  and  else- 
whwe  across  the  Nation.  Therefore,  with 
yow  indulgence  I  will  begin  with  the  sub- 
1*^  *"  foderal  regulation  of  natural  gas 
production— whether  It  should  be  streneto- 
ened  or  abandoned. 

Be  assured,  the  outcome  of  the  present 
Jtobate  in  Washington  will  have  a  lasting 
unpact  upon  the  constmiers  of  this  state  imd 
tuns  Is  running  out.  Congress,  contionted 
with  an  erratic  energy  poUcy  that  Is  modl- 
ned  almost  whlmslcaUy  in  a  panic  effort  to 
pacify  Bhott-term  crises,  is  being  bludgeoned 
Into  precipitous  action.  Indeed,  it  la  traslo 
th^  Ifombers  of  Congress,  on  both  Mee 
ot  the  aisle,  who  ordlnarUy  are  sensltlfe  to 
P™»"mitr  dllBcultles.  lamely  are  faUlnc  in 
MaabrtUnd  the  woU  that  eagerly  awi^the 
opportunity  to  pick  even  deeper  into  our 
alnady  thzvadbare  pockets.  They  are  betng 
toWttat  unless  they  suoeumb  we  wUl  run 
nsopeialsly  short  of  natural  gas  this  winter 
further  aggravating  our  economic  oUmate. 

l*t  me  assure  you  that  as  a  Member  of 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  concern  over  our  dete- 
riorating natural  gas  supply  situation.  In  a 
oUmate  of  ever  rising  gas,  electric,  tele- 
phone and  water  bills  few  decl^ons  that  I 
make  are  happj  ones.  But  there  Is  one  group 
of  decMons  that  I  find  most  dlsheartei^w— 
tlwM  that  require  that  I  refuse  natural  gas 
to  homeowners  and  businesses  that  trulv 
need  that  service.  ' 

If  deregulation  were  the  answer.  If  I  oould 
In  good  conscience  conclude  that  the  added 
economic  burden  that  it  would  impoee  on 
OMMumers  would  be  outwelghdd  by  the  bene- 
fit of  increased  supplies,  I  would  champion 
the  end  of  price  controls.  Admittedly,  I  am 
paid  to  regulate.  But  I  moet  certainly  do  not 
believe  that  reg^Uatlon  should  be  preserved 
for  Its  own  sake.  However,  before  we  am 
qolck  to  abandon  It,  It  would  be  well  to  re- 
member why  It  was  established.  The  essen- 


tial objective  of  regulation  Is  to  achieve 
the  results  that  would  obtain  In  a  free  com. 
petttlve  market.  In  recognition  of  Uie  faet 
that  we  do  not  have  a  free  competitive  mar- 
ket in  the  case  of  natural  gas.  regulatkn 
was  deemed  essential  to  protect  consumcn 
from  what  oould  become  a  predatory  situa- 
tion. It  was  reoognlaed  that  when  you  an 
deaUng  with  a  limited  number  of  suppliers 
and  an  essential  product  the  wlthholdlai 
of  supplies  would  cause  distortions  in  the 
marke^lace  and  effect  a  considerable  tm. 
ward  pressure  on  price.  In  a  free  competitive 
market,  where  the  entry  of  new  suppliers  la 
possible,  the  market  structure  itself  would 
take  care  of  that  sitiiatlon.  Where,  however 
entry  is  not  possible  It  is  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  market  structure  Imbalance  and 
that  is  the  major  role  of  regiilatlon. 

Yet  we  are  now  being  told  that  regula- 
tion must  be  abandoned  precisely  because 
SuppUers  are  pursuing  the  very  type  of  re- 
stricUve  activities  that  woiUd  not  be 
tolerated  In  a  free  competitive  market.  That 
is,  we  are  told  that  we  miist  abandon  regu- 
lation precisely  because  its  necessity  has 
now  been  established. 

It  is  eeeentlal  that  we  begin  to  ventilate 
the  underlying  Issues  at  nteetings  such  m 
this.  Too  often  it  is  assumed  that  the  p\a>. 
lie  either  cannot,  or  wlU  not,  endeavor  to 
understand  seemingly  complex  regulatory 
issues  and  therefore  need  not  be  consulted. 
That,  however,  Is  a  convenient  excuse  for 
avoiding  public  input  and  It  must  not  be 
tt^erated.  In  point  of  fact  the  underlying 
issue  is  quite  clear  and  quite  simple;  are 
prices  for  natural  gas,  produced  mainly  on 
pubUcly  owned  lands,  to  be  established  by 
public  officials  who  are,  I  hasten  to  add. 
under  a  mandate  to  guarantee  that  the  pro- 
ducers receive  a  price  that  is  adequate  to 
cover  all  of  their  costs  plus  a  fair  rate  of 
return  or,  conversely,  are  we  willing  to  let 
an  increasingly  cartellzed  energy  industry 
charge  whatever  the  market  will  bear  remem- 
bering that  where  we  are  deaUng  with 
scarce  resources  that  are  essential  for  the 
public  health  and  welfare  the  market  mif 
well  bear  a  price  that  is  close  to  Infinite 
notwithstanding  that  it  Includes  an  exor- 
bitant profit  mugin. 

At  this  very  moment  several  proposals  are 
actively  being  considered  by  the  Congrees  to 
deregulate  natural  gas  pricing  either  partially 
or  toUUy.  Let  me  sUte  as  en^diatloaUy  as 
I  possibly  can  that  the  issue  is  not  an 
academic  one  to  be  debated  by  poliUcal  sci- 
entists. If  any  erosion  of  natural  gas  regula- 
tion is  permitted  the  cost  InqMct  upon  the 
American  consumer  will  be  staggering.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  estimated  that  the  addi- 
tional dollar  coet  under  varying  deregula- 
tion proposals  ranges  between  S  and  17  bil- 
lion dollars  annually.  I  do  not  find  It  at 
aU  surprising  that  the  Fort  adminlstratloa 
wotUd  endeavor  to  bestow  this  wlndfaU  on 
the  oil  industry  but  I  do  find  it  shocking  that 
that  effort  would  be  pursxted  so  blatantly  >tad 
so  vigorously  In  view  of  the  striking  and 
obvious  impact  that  such  a  price  rise  would 
have  on  inflation,  recession  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

Just  recently  I  was  fdeased  to  join  approxi- 
mately aoo  other  signatories  to  a  letter  urg- 
ing that  Congrees  turn  down  Uiese  efforts. 
As  the  letter  points  out,  regulation  has  not 
caused  the  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Indeed, 
deregulation  would  only  increase  prices  and 
add  to  the  problems  of  unemployment  with- 
out providing  any  assurance  whatsoever  that 
we  will  in  fact  reallae  additional  supplies. 
If  one  were  to  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
the  facts  it  would  be  discovered  that  n^en 
regulatkm  was  aggressive,  when  it  was  clear 
to  the  natural  gas  Indvatry  that  they  would 
be  provided  a  fair  prloe  for  their  prwfaet 
and  no  more.  anq>le  sundlsa  of  aaturat  gas 
were  produced  and  dadloatad  to  the  Inter- 
state market.  But  whan,  beginning  la  the 
late  1960's,  the  Federal  Power  Oonunlaston 
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embarked  on  a  series  of  administrative  ef- 
forts to  emasculate  regulation,  when  it  be- 
came clear  to  the  natural  gas  Industry  that 
aU  it  need  do  was  to  wait  and  it  would  re- 
ceive higher  prices  in  the  future,  the  prob- 
lem of  scarcity  set  in. 

Natural  gas  producers  are  rational  busi- 
nessmen and  as  such  their  objective  is  to 
maximize  profits.  Accordingly,  their  reluc- 
tance to  explore  for  additional  supplies  of 
natural  gas  ot  commit  supplies  already  found 
to  the  interstate  market  Is  quite  under- 
standable. We  must  remem£>er  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  wasting  resource.  Our  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  are  finite  in  character. 
Moreover,  It  had  been  the  law,  although  this 
too  has  been  svd>Ject  to  erosion  by  the  FPC 
that  once  the  natural  gas  association  with 
a  particular  reserved  Is  committed  to  the 
Interstate  market  the  price  of  that  gas  large- 
ly is  fixed  for  the  life  of  that  reservoir.  This 
being  the  case  It  makes  sense  for  the  pro- 
ducer to  withhold  supplies  until  he  Is  able 
to  exact  the  highest  possible  price. 

I  firmly  believe  that  supplies  are  being 
withheld.  I  believe  this  both  becavise  recent 
studies  undertaken  by  congressional  com- 
mittees suggest  It  moet  strongly  and  because 
I  know  that  each  time  the  FPC  has  carved 
an  additional  breach  Into  the  protective 
shield  of  reg\ilation  and  permitted  prices  to 
rise  Inexcusably  new  supplies  miraculously 
were  discovered  and  made  available  to  the 
market. 

The  lead  time  on  nisw  production  simply 
does  not  permit  overnight  increases  in  sup- 
ply, that  Is,  unless  the  supply  is  being  with- 
held. This  is  why  a  precipitous  price  rise  is 
not  reqiilred  to  assure  new  discoveries  in 
time  to  meet  the  shortage  this  winter.  If 
there  are  subatantlal  supplies  being  with- 
held untU  prices  are  Increased  as  a  result 
of  deregulation,  then  plainly  the  shortage 
need  not  occur.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  sub- 
stantial volumes  of  gas  have  not  been  hid- 
den away  and  it  is  necessary  to  await  the 
results  of  tlnM-consumlng  exploration  ac- 
tivities, then  it  is  fraudulent  to  pressure 
the  Congress  into  the  enactment  of  decon- 
trol legislation  when  such  action  could  not 
possibly  alleviate  our  supply  problem  this 
winter. 

We  m\ist  keep  in  mind  that  we  simply 
do  not  have  a  free  competitive  market  in 
the  natural  gas  Industry.  A»  the  letter  re- 
cently sent  to  Congress  indicates: 

"The  eight  largest  producers  in  each  of 
the  major  gas  producing  areas  of  the  coun- 
try control  between  62%  and  100  ■,€  at  the 
uncommitted  gas  reserves.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  largest  producers  engage  in  numerous 
Joint  ventures,  own  producing  wells  Jointly 
with  other  large  producers,  and  enjoy  m- 
terlocklng  directorship  with  the  nation's 
largest  banks,  "nils  situation  demonstrates 
the  high  degree  of  concentration  and  inter- 
dependence among  gas  producers.  In  such 
a  noncompetitive  market,  reliance  on  'free 
market  forces'  to  regulate  gas  prices  would 
in  reality  result  in  rates  determined  by  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC)  and  the  major  oil  compan- 
ies." 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  ss  to 
my  position.  I  believe  in  rewarding  producers 
with  a  fair  rate  of  return.. But  we  must  also 
remember  that  at  the  present  time,  even 
under  the  strictest  regulatcH-y  guide  Ines, 
producers  are  guaranteed  a  profit  margin 
of  between  15  and  18%  after  the  inclitsion 
of  an  allowance  sufficient  to  cover  all  of  the 
costs  that  are  incurred  by  them  in  their  ex- 
ploration and  production  activities.  Remem- 
ber also  that  in  the  main  we  are  dealing 
with  puMlo  resources  located  on  public 
lands. 

My  position,  singly  stated,  is  that  where 
public  lands  u»  permitted  to  be  developed 


for  private  gain  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  that  private  gain  wiU  stay  within 
reasonable  boqads.  If  the  natural  gas  indus- 
try isn't  willing  to  accept  that  limitation, 
if  it  insists  instead  on  the  exaction  of 
monopoly  prices  charged  for  commodities 
that  are  essential  for  the  public  health  and 
well-being,  then  it  ia  time  to  consider  seri- 
ously public  development.  We  simply  must 
not  permit  the  American  consumer  to  re- 
main the  captive  of  a  handful  of  corporate 
conglomerates. 

President  Ford  has  It  within  his  power  to 
stimulate  aggressive  natural  gas  exploration 
and  development  tomorrow.  All  he  need  do 
is  to  make  It  clear  to  the  production  indus- 
try that  unless  it  is  willing  to  proceed  with 
the  assurance  that  it  will  receive  a  fair  profit 
margin  and  no  more  an  appropriate  public 
agency  wUl  be  established  to  insure  that  the 
American  consumer  is  not  sacrificed  to  ex- 
orbitant corporate  demands.  If  the  Adminis- 
tration makes  clear  what  was  eminently 
clear  to  the  industry-  during  the  early  1960'B. 
that  regulation  is  here  to  stay  and  that  it  in- 
tends for  regulation  to  do  its  Job,  producers 
vrlU  realize  that  there  no  longer  is  a  profit 
in  withholding  supplies  and  production  will, 
I  am  certain,  commence. 

I  ask  you  to  think  about  these  issues 
seriously.  To  analyze  for  yourselves  the  com- 
peting proposals. 


MAKING  AUTOMOBILE  WAR- 
RANTIES MEANINOFUL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  make  auto- 
mobile warranties  more  meaningful  by 
providing  that  automobile  companies  are 
responsible  for  long  delays  in  service 
while  a  car  is  imder  warranty.   * 

The  experiences  related  to  me  by  con- 
stituents, which  I  am  certain  have  been 
shared  by  many  others,  demonstrates  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

One  constituent  wrote : 


"I  have  had  a  ■ 


—  for  nearly  a  year  and 
although  covered  by  a  warranty,  it  has  been 
out  of  service  for  nearly  fourteen  weeki.  I 

have  had  letters  from  the conq>any, 

sometimes  polite  and  sometimes  insulting, 
but  the  only  reasonable  gesture  made  by 
them  was  to  supply  a  substitute  car  for  five 
of  the  nearly  one  hundred  days  that  the  car 
has  been  out  of  service. 

"You  can  imagine  the  dlflSculties  this 
means  for  a  family  that  dqiends  on  their  car 
for  transportation  and  cannot  afford  to  (and 
should  not  have  to)  rent  a  subetitute  car.  My 
daughter  who  Is  a  school  teacher  and  needs 
her  car  to  get  to  and  from  work  had  her 

tied  up  for  three  weeks  waiting  for 

warranty  repairs^ 

"The  problem  Is  that  the  warranty  from 

the  company  is  virtually  valueless. 

For  the  most  part  all  I  have  gotten  were  "so 
sorry"  letters.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  12-month 
warranty  period  will  be  up  and  I  won't  even 
have  the  consolation  of  receiving  these." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislaticm  I  am  in- 
troducing today  provides  that  after  60 
days  or  reasonable  attempts— under  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  regulations — ^to 
remedy  the  defect  or  malfunction,  the 
warrantor  must  r^und  or  r^lace  the 
vehicle. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  a  warranty 
shall  be  extended  by  the  period  required 
to  carry  out  warrantled  service.  In  the 


case  of  nonwarrantied  services  required 
during  the  period  the  car  is  still  imder 
warranty,  the  warranty  will  be  extended 
for  the  period  of  service  time  in  excess  ol 
48  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  amendments  to 
the  Magnuson-Moss  Warranty-Federal 
Trade  Commission  Improvement  Act  « 15 
U.S.C.  2301)  are  badly  needed  to  make 
automobile  warranties  truly  meaningful 
to  the  consumer. 

The  legislation  follows: 
HJi.  loeoa 

A  bill  to  require  warrantors  to  refund  or 
replace  defective  new  motor  vehicles,  ex- 
tend new  motor  vehicle  warranties  In  cer- 
tain Instances  for  the  period  of  Ume  a 
consumer  is  deprived  of  the  use  of  a  new- 
motor  vehicle,  and  provide  substitute  mo- 
tor vehicles  during  periods  of  repair 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conpreu  assembled,  TTiat  section 
101  of  the  Magnuson-Moee  Warranty — Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Improvement  Act  ( 15 
n.SC.  2301)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
ehd  the  following  new  paragrapta£ : 

"(16)  The  term  'motor  vehlde'  means  any 
consumer  product  which  is  a  motor  vehlclf. 
as  defined  in  section  102(3)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safetv  Act  of  1966 
(16  U.8.C.  1391  >. 

"(17)  The  term  'new  motor  vehicle'  means 
any  motor  vehicle — 

"(A>  which  Is  covered  by  a  written  war- 
ranty 

"(B)  which  Is  sold  to  a  consumer  and  has 
not  previously  been  sold  to  a  consumer,  and 

"(C)  which  has  not  been  used  by  any  sup- 
plier for  tibe  personal  tranaportati<Hi  of  per- 
sons, nor  driven  more  than  250  miles  or  for 
more  than  IS  days  as  a  rental,  driver-educa- 
tion, or  demonstration  motor  vehl<fle." 

bxc.  2.  (a)  Section  lOt(a)  of  the  Magnu- 
Eon-Mo5s  Warranty — ^Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Improvement  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  2304)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3),  by  redeslgnwting  paragraph 
(4)  &C  paragraph  (5),  and  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  such  warrantor  must  permit  a  con- 
sumer to  elect  either  a  refund  for,  or  replace- 
ment without  charge  of,  a  new  motor  vehicle 
containing  a  defect  or  malfunction  If  such 
defect  or  malfunction  Is  not  remedied — 

"(A)  within  60  days  after  such  new  motor 
vehicle  is  made  available  to  the  warrantor, 
not  including  any  period  of  time  the  new 
motor  vehicle  Is  In  the  possession  of  the  con- 
sumer following  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by 
the  warrantor  to  remedy  the  defect  or  mal- 
functlmi,  or 

"(B)  after  a  reasonable  number  of  at- 
tempts by  the  warrantor  to  remedy  the  defect 
or  malfunction;  and" 

(b)  Section  104(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(5)  (A)  No  liens  or  other  encumbrances 
on  any  new  motor  vehicle  shall  prevent  any 
consumer  from  electing  a  refund  for,  or  re- 
placement of,  such  new  motor  vehicle  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  law,  if  a  consumer  receives  a  replace- 
ment of  a  new  motor  vehicle,  any  liens  and 
other  encumbrances  on  such  new  motor  ve- 
hicle shall  terminate  and  a  like  lien  or  en- 
cumbrance shall  attach  to  the  replacement 
new  motor  vehicle." 

(c)  Section  104(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "for  puiposee  of  this  para- 
graph" in  paragraph  (6)  (as  redesignated  by 
sectlon  a(a>  of  this  Act)  the  following:  "and 
par«gn4>h  (4)*'. 

(d)  Section  104(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
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«■  Btklon  10a{t>)  of  th«  Magnnaon- 
JW»WMBtj  yudaial  Trade  Oommtelan 
Impcqtamant  Act  (16  VS.C.  3302)  la  amandfld 
'>y  ****">  **  Vm  vnd  the  following  new 

■baU  preacrlbe  rulca 

1  of  tuna  a  written 

ooBtract  Is  in  effect  shall 

'(A)  brf  anj  period  of  time  during  which 
the  ommimer  la  deprtred  of  the  use  of  a 
new  motor  Tetald*  ky  neaon  oi  f  aUure  of 
■«»cfc  9mm  motor  mfeiela  to  eonform  wltli  the 
wiMtMiMmalir  ar  by  raaaoa  of  f aUure  of 
the  WKB— tar  (ar ■■  i h«]  comtwietor)  tocany 
outaHbmamB^  («raar?loeeantraet)  with- 
in tlM  fartad  ^aoMod  ta  tt>a  warranty,  and 
"(B)  by  a^  pmtatt  at  time  In  aacam  of 
48  hoius  *Blac  wUab  the  """"""t  la  de- 
prlTod  aC  ttia  am  of  the  new  motor  Tehlde 
by  naatB  af  daieot  er  malfimctlop  not  oor- 
bt  ■■all  wctttHi  warranty  or  service  con- 
shall  jnreacrlbe  rules 
or  eemce  oon- 
veblcla  aball  ba 
a  aabatltuta  motor  vablele 
of  the  umcf  auob 
by  reason  at  difOct  or 
_  the  period  of  such  dsp- 
of  wliether  such  dsfSct  or 
la  oo»atad  by  tte  wrttten  war- 
ranty or  asrrloe  oontract." 

8bd.  4.  (a)  13m  aamodments  made  by  this 
Act  sball  take  effeet  «  months  after  the  date 
of  aaMtmaoft  mt  tbia  Act.  eioept  that  aoch 
fltaatt  not  apply  to  new  motor 
im.  aaetloB  101  (l«)  of  ttie 
n«de  OommloMoa 
Act  (U  VjELC.  aaoi)  (as  aMsd 
by  assMsB  1  «r  ttaia  Aot) ,  manufactured  prior 
tosuehdafta. 

(b)  Tlw  OoaHBlsiion  shall  promulgate 
nUaalpr  ^*b*Wal  Implementation  of  the 
amsadma^B  mada  X^  thla  Aot  aa  soon  as 
P*atbla  aMv  tta  date  at  enactment  of  this 
Act.  ta*  la  ■•  aaaafc  later  than  one  year  after 


Ibree  aspects  of  the  bill  need  to  be 
hltfiUghted.  Ftast.  I  kAve  included  pro- 
viatons  In  the  bffl  so  tbdt »  dBfendant  dc- 
qultted  on  a  technicality  does  not  reeelve 
attorney's  fees.  Second,  the  possIbOity 
of  granting:  attorney's  fees  might  In  par- 
ticular cases  limit  prosecutiaas  In  what 
many  view  as  "poUUcal"  trials,  in  which 
the  defendants  were  literally  buried 
under  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  legal 
costs. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the 
awarding  of  attorney's  fees  wlU  provide 
the  middle-income  person  with  the  same 

kind  of  right  to  adequate  legal  coimsel 
which    the    indigott    have    had    since 

CHdeon  against  Wainwright  and  which 

the  rich  have  as  it  is. 
This  legislation  now  has  25  cosponsors : 
Ifr.    BuiLLo,    Mr.    Bbaro   ot   Rhode 

iBland,   lifr.    Cakr,    Mr.    DEiLtms,   Mr. 

Drutan,  Mr.  DimcAN,  Mr.  Fusn,  tix. 

Habuhgtok,  Mr.  Hustoskz.  Mb.  Holiz- 

KUf,    Mr.    JxHum.    Mr.    Kins,    Mr. 

ytCKMMU.  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Hsal,  Mr. 

OTTmon,  Mr.  RAaon..  Mr.  Richiiokd, 

Mr.  BouHTHAL,  Mr.  ScHixnni,  Ito.  Qouaz, 

Mn.  SnuMAH,  Mr.  Wazmav,  Mr.  Wkatse. 

Mr.  Charles  Wiuok  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 

Yates. 


Many  of  the  Vinson  family  and  loved  ones 
are  with  us  today.  His  beloved  Molly  Snead 
Is  In  the  audience  and  will  return  to  hti»  this 
afternoon.  Tillman  Snead,  m  and  his  beau- 
tiful wife,  t^ren,  who  in  March  wUI  ma^^^^ 
Grandpa  Vinson,  Great  Grandpa  '^nson,  are 
here.  Tillman's  brother  and  Uncle  Carl's 
namesake,  Carl  Snead,  is  also  with  us. 

TlUman  and  Carl  are  the  sparks  that  have 
motivated  XTncle  Carl  for  years.  They  gave 
his  life  purpose,  and  it  is  fitting  that  they 
carve  his  initials  on  the  Keel  in  a  few 
moments. 

Thus,  our  God  above  has,  in  many  ways 
made  it  possible  for  Uncle  Carl  to  remain  in 
MiUedgeviUe  and  yet  be  with  us  In  Newport 
News,  in  spirit  and  In  thought. 

Now  let  us  hear  his  exact  words  of  wisdom 
and  love. 


COMPHTOftTWO     AOQDITTED     DE- 
nBNDANra  IN  CRIMXlf AL  TRIALS 


(Mf^KDCHdifced  and  was  gtven  per- 
miiwloii  to  CKtand  liis  remaita  at  thi« 
poiirt  In  the  Bacon  and  to  include  ex- 


MC  KOCH.  Itr.  Speaker,  when  a  de- 
fendant In  a  BBderal  criminal  i^ggf  is 
acquitted,  or  when  charges  against  talm 
or  bar  an  rtlwniwBfl.  we  view  that  de- 
fcodnt  as  kasitec  beoa  spared  thd  p«m- 
ishment  of  the  law.  But  the  aneoDvicted 
defeniaBt  is  Hk^  to  be  siAJect  to 
iranlahment  of  a  far  different  sort:  The 
high  cost  of  a  legal  defense  in  a  criminal 
case.  I  hatteve  ttiat  we  must  canfront  the 
esiMmtial  taeqaity  of  a  system  in  which 
an  Inaoeent  pecson  may  be  punisbad 
more  by  the  cost  of  defending  him  or  her- 
self than  by  the  isntence  or  line  he  or 
rtw  Bscslifas  if  camrieted.  T»  oorrect  this 

.  I  hyy  introdaced  leglaUtlon. 

HJt.  nM.  wtakh  wotdd  provide  for  the 
liaymettt  of  rwimim  attameyVi  fees 
and  other  easts  of  the  accused  where  the 
ultimate  diaiiosttlon  is  other  than  a  con- 
victiaB. 

This  ImMation  would  make  the  de- 

risa  la  a«wd  attatnegr's  fees  and  other 
costs  of  ttie  aocosed  dlscrBUoaary  with 
the  Jaipi.  The*  daehtaa  Is  ■miiismLi. 
with  the  appeal  costs  also  rehnbursable. 


KEEL  LATINO  OF  THE  U.S.S. 
'  CABL  VmSON " 

<Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permiflBioa  to  extend  hte  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Racoso  and  to  include 
eztmneoos  matter.) 

Mr.  LANDRDM.  Mr.  ^leaker.  on  Sat- 
urday, Oetober  11,  at  Newport  News.  Va., 
the  keel  <rf  the  noelear  carrier  n.S.S. 
Oorl  Viiwm  was  laid. 

As  most  of  ttie  Members  of  this  body 
know.  Carl  Vinson  serred  in  the  House 
of  RepresentatlTes  for  50  years,  a  period 
longer  than  any  other  Member  in  its  his- 
tory. During  that  period  he  was  first 
chairman  of  the  xM.  House  Naval  Affairs 
Oonrndttee,  and  later  during  critical  pe- 
riods tai  our  histMy  he  was  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  a  recognized  world  leader  in  military 
affafcs. 

Caii  Vinson  was  scheduled  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  keel  laying,  but  on  Friday,  the 
10th  of  October,  he  was  stricken  and  le- 
quired  hoeplfaJlttlon,  preventing  his 
b«Trt  from  <3eorgla  to  Newpoil  News. 
Rb  great  neiiiew.  presently  the  junior 
U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia, 
substituted  for  him  and  in  addition  to 
his  own  remarks  delivwed  verbatim  the 
prepared  statement  which  fonaer  Con- 
gressman Vinson  would  have  delivered 
if  IBnees  had  not  prevented  his  appear- 
ance. 

I  include  the  remarks  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Numr.  and  the  remarks 
prepared  by  the  Henotafaie  Cari  Vinson 
and  ddveeed  by  his  great  nQ>hew  in  the 
body  of  IheRaooaa: 

Owwiifo  RnuBKS.ov  vs.  SKWAToa  Sam  Nuim 
Thank  you  Admiral  Blekorer.  Unele  Obrl. 
as  you  know.  Is  In  tte  MlUedg«Tllle  HospHai, 
but  he  told  us  in  steong  voice  last  night  "lam 
boMlngaiyosm."  ^^ 

HIa  Caiatfoi  friead  and  companion  of  41 

yaara.  TUbaaaansad.  aad  tats  loyal  secretary, 
Clyde  Petty,  are  by  his  side. 


Prepared  Remarks  op  Hon.  Carl  Vimson 
Mr.  Vice  President,  Governor  Godwin,  Sec- 
retary Clements,  Mr.  John  Dieael,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Mrs.  Mamie  Dond  Elsen- 
hower, Mrs.  John  sasenhower.  Ambassador 
John  Elsenhower,  Admiral  Rb^orer,  Itombeis 
and  former  Members  of  the  Omgreas,  dlstln- 
guished  guests,  ladles  and  genttamen: 

On  November  18, 197S,  when  the  Walter  P. 
George  School  of  Law,  my  Ataaa  Mater,  at 
Mercer  University  In  Macon,  Oaorgla,  cele- 
brated its  100th  Anniversary,  with  It  was  en- 
twined my  90th  birthday. 

President  Nlaon  on  that  day  at  Mercer 
University  in  cloalng  a  moet  foroeful  and 
eloquent  address  said,  "As  you  know,  we  have 
Just  begim  to  develop  nuclear  camera.  The 
first,  one  was  named  the  EisaiHowtr,  the  sec- 
ond was  named  the  HimUK,  t3ie  great  Naval 
Commander  of  World  War  n,  the  third  is 
Just  beginning  and  It  will  be  called  the  Carl 
Vinson." 

Well,  as  you  can  all  imagine  I  was  the  most 
amazed  and  siirxrrised  man  in  America  at 
that  moment. 

I  never  dreamed  ttiat  some  day  my  name 
would  be  on  one  of  ttie  greatest  aircraft 
carriera  ever  to  be  built. 

My  cup  runneth  over — ^my  ■■tar  has  reached 
its  zenith. 

MeedlesB  to  say.  I  am  humMed  beyond 
words  that  my  contributions  should  racetve 
the  reoognitlMi  tttat  Is  being  acewded  me 
now,  and  for  the  Ufa  of  tills  ship. 

Now,  I  am  hM«  to  paitle^wte  in  the  Keel- 
Laying  and,  notwltbotaadtng  my  advsneed 
age,  I  am  going  to  do  my  levM  beet  to  be 
back  here  at  this  prlvatsHy  owned  shipyard  at 
Vb»  christening  in  tlM  taU  at  197S. 

In  a  few  momaats  we  wlU  witness  the 
christening  of  the  great  Elsenhower,  on  Its 
way  to  sea. 

However,  at  this  moment  we  turn  onr  hand 
to  anothw  great  carrier— the  OVN  70— pow- 
ared  with  nuclear  energy  which  will  enable 
her  to  sustain  harsdf  at  sea  without  re- 
fueling for  an  unbelievable  period  of  Uaub, 
on  which  I  will  write  my  initials  with  an 
aeetytena  torch  on  the  keel  hlaiik.. 

She  will  carry  many  sc^diisticated  air- 
crafts  and  will  be  home  for  more  than  6,000 
BklUad  and  highly  motivated  naval  personnel. 
When  this  ship  Joins  the  Enterprise,  Ibe 
Wmlte.  tbe  Isenbower,  and  their  nxielear 
aaoorts  In  M7S.  our  supremacy  at  sea  foe 
the  time  being  wlU  be  assiued  so  far  as  air 
power  is  oonoeraed. 

America  is  strong,  but  she  Is  in  danger  of 
becoming  weak.  This  great  aircraft  carrier 
wUl  add  stxength.  But  It  must  not  stop  here. 
By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  wa  will  only 
bave  4*0  naval  vesstis  In  oommlaslon.  We 
are  fast  falling  bMA  to  becoming  the  second 
gnatest  sea  powerla  tbe  world. 

When  that  day  arrlvea,  and  it  ma*  be 
sooner  than  we  realize,  we  will  be  forced  out 
"f  ttw  Msdltsrraaaaa.  tbs  ladlaa  Oosaa.  tbe 
wssstam  FadAc  aad  possibly  avea  the  Carib- 
bean. 
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The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  of 
tbe  United  States  to  recognize  and  meet 
squarely  tbe  responsibilities  Imposed  upon 
the  congress  by  tbe  Constitution. 

The  Congress  must  provide  for  a  strong 
national  defense.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
will  bave  the  courage  and  foresight  to  au- 
thorize and  fund  a  five-year  ship  building 
program  that  wUl  assure  our  supremacy  on 
tbe  high  seas  of  the  world. 

We  especially  need  attack  submarines,  as 
well  as  missile  carrying  cruisers. 

Only  with  a  determination  on  tbe  part  of 
our  people  to  remain  mUltarlly  strong,  will 
we  survive. 

Today  marks  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
Let  us  pray  that  this  co\irse  of  action  wlU 
continue  and  that  we  will  not  allow  ourselves 
to  become  a  second-class  naval  and  military 
power. 

I  call  your  attention  that  Just  two  days 
from  now,  on  October  I3th,  the  United  States 
Navy  will  celebrate  Its  aooth  Anniversary. 

Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  John  Paul  Jonss. 
tbe  Navy  has  written  on  the  pages  of  history 
a  glorious  and  heroic  record. 

Ood  blesa  this  wonderful  land  of  ours. 

Thank  you. 

Text  Fob  PtAQOs  To  Ba  Placbd  in  Casi. 
Vinson  Haix,  IStSmMM,  Va. 

President  mzon  gave  voice  to  my  attitude 
and  true  feelings  when  at  Msrcsr  UUlvnrtty 
on  my  90th  Birthday,  he  said: 

"Next  to  his  country,  next  to  his  State  of 
Georgia,  Carl  Vinson  loved  the  Navy  moat.'* 

And  so  I  am  placing  this  beautiful  plaque 
in  Carl  Vinson  Hall  at  McLean.  Vlzglnla.  ttia 
Home  of  Retired  Officers  and  Widows  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  FarBomitl. 


DELLUMS  CALLS  FOR  "A  REALISTIC 
LEVEL  OF  SUPPORT"  FOR  NEW 

YORK  ciry 

(Mr.  DELLUBflS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcors  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only 
li^t  that  New  York  City  be  given  the 
financial  support  to  complete  its  Job. 
Certainly  partisan  delight  in  the  embar- 
rassment of  Democratic  public  offldals 
should  not  be  a  motive  for  denying  help. 
I  intend  to  fight  for  a  realistic  level  of 
support  for  the  city  in  its  present  finan- 
cial crisis. 

Although  some  of  New  York  City's  fi- 
nancial trouble  is  of  its  own  maHnj  and 
much  of  the  remedy  can  only  come  from 
the  actions  of  its  own  leaders  and  resi- 
dents. I  believe  it  is  time  for  a  fresh 
examination  of  the  real  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  not  Just 
New  York  City,  but  to  all  the  Nation's 
municipalities. 

I  deplore  President  Ford's  demagogu- 
ery  In  undermining  the  city's  chances  by 
taking  cheap  political  shots  at  New  York 
and  encouraging  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
to  wash  its  hands  of  the  problem.  We 
did  not  see  President  Ford  opposing  sup- 
port for  Lockheed  Corp.  when  he  was  mi- 
nority leader. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  Into  an  ex- 
tended defense  of  New  York  City,  whose 
only  giiiit  Is  that  of  trying  to  do  too 
much  and  to  take  in  the  burdens  that 
legitimately  belong  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  I  believe  that  It  is  hnportant 
to  note  that  the  goal  of  providing  decent 


homes,  medical  services,  education,  and 
Jobs  for  the  oppressed  who  came  to  the 
city  from  the  Deep  South  and  Puerto 
Rico,  as  well  as  refugees  from  other 
cociitiies,  was  a  laudable  one. 

It  is  clear  that  the  city  of  New  York 
must  be  regarded  as  an  agency  that  has 
been  taclcling  necessary  problems  and 
tasks  that  no  one  else  was  ready  to  do. 
For  example,  the  welfare  load  Is  a  na- 
tional responsibility  that  we  have  slilf  ted 
onto  this  particular  city.  Or,  to  take  an- 
other example,  while  we  have  subsidized 
highway  construction  very  heavily  at  the 
national  level,  we  have  left  New  York 
City  to  pay  for  the  much  more  efficient 
mass  transportation  system  by  Itsdf .  Yet 
for  both  highway  and  subways,  trans- 
portation is  an  economic  and  social  ne- 
cessity that  should  be  a  Government 
responsibility. 

The  threat  of  New  York  City  default 
would  be  catastrophic  for  the  country. 
In  the  event  that  default  occurs  and  the 
credit  dries  up.  any  city  or  State  borrow- 
ing authority  will  be  unable  to  float  the 
Ixmds  necessary  to  meet  payments  on 
bond  anticipation  notes.  The  crunch  In 
municipal  financing  is  already  beginning 
to  be  fdt  and  to  affect  the  level  of 
services. 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  all 
Americans  realize  that  the  default  of 
New  Yozk  Cl^  could  have  consequences 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  city. 
We  must  realise  that  even  If  the  default 
causes  a  1 -percentage-point  increase  in 
the  cost  of  local  borrowing,  the  end  re- 
sult will  cost  taxpayers  an  additional 
$1.84  bilUon  in  interest  charges  over  the 
average  life  of  a  municipal  bond. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mmrar  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OWdll)  ,  through  Novem- 
ber 10,  1976.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mrs.  CoLLure  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  OVbill)  ,  for  October  22  and  23, 
1975.  on  account  of  a  necessary  absence. 

Mr.  Clevklaiib  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodis)  ,  for  today  through  November  18, 
1975,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shusrs)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  CoHXN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Emxrt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kucp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frxnzbl,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CaANx,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PXTSXR,  for  60  mtaiutes,  October  29, 
1975. 

Mr.  HosTON,  for  60  minutes,  October 
28,  1975. 


Mr.  PrsK,  for  60  minutes,  October  28, 
1975. 

Mr.  MiTCHXLL  of  New  York,  for  60 
minutes,  October  28, 1975. 

The  following  Monbers  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  NowAK).  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Melchsr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 28. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  60  minutes,  cm  October 
28. 

Mr.  Ambko,  for  60  minutes,  on  October 
28. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 28. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  for  60  minutes  on  Oc- 
tober 28. 

Mr.  AoDABBo,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 28. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  60  mhiutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 28. 

Mr.  Hanlet,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 28. 

Mr.  BiAGGi,  fOT  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 28. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  60  minutes,  on  October 
28. 

lis.  Abzdg,  for  60  minutes,  on  October 
28. 

Mr.  Badillo,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 28. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shvstbr)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Snais  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagedorn. 

Mr.  Frenzbl  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  YouHO  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michl^m. 

Mr.  Emsrt. 

Mr.  Bos  Wilson. 

Mr.  Kasten  hi  three  instances. 

Mr.  McCJlory. 

Mr.  Derwucski. 

Mr.  Grasslbt. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

(The  followhig  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nowak)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  NowAK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lttgo. 

Mr.FiBRSX. 

Mr.  Phaser  in  five  instaneCB. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DoDD. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Geofgla  In  five  In- 
stances. 
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SENATE  MliB  AMD  JOINT  RESOLU- 


BUi»«ad  «  iolDt  rwaUrtJoQ  <rf  the  8«n- 
ate  of  the  foOovlns  titles  were  taku 
nm  tteflfeiMkHrti.  table  and.  under  the 
nile,  TCtered  m  toUowa: 

„  ^••^^••♦••■■laBd  section  »(c)  of  the 
WatUwymii,  Sritain  Act;  to  the  Oommit- 

*•  mo.  aa  Mt  to  avthorlxe  a  study  for 
^  *?''P*'y_.9*  det«nnlntog  the  f eMlbOlty 

Sr^J'   '■■I""l    •*  «Ml»IUltte»   tlW   PMlflC 

fyy*Tt>»H  M  s  nation*!  soenio  traU;  to 
2»j«M»*«*»   on   Xnterior    antf    Zncalar 

^«**J  to  !»•  jHVfoprUtedlor  the  derelap. 
«n«it  of  the  AtkMiau  i>«et  National  IObId- 
I-?'  ,  ?L°""'  iwupoees:  to  the  Oommlt- 
t^«i  iBtartor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

i^TTk  '^SJlJ?-  *^*  *«<»atton  to  author- 

bar  whloh  Includes  TbanJcsgivlng  DaTaa 
^^S?*.*to««r  W«k";  ^Vc^ttS 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


AAlOUilNMENT 

uifAfRMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  tha  Hawa  do  now  adJoum. 
.»??•  S?*^  *■■  ««Teed  to;  according 
(at  e^Wook  and  W  mtnutaa  pjn.)  iiSr 
«f?r7**"!II.^'-  ***  House  adjourned 

^f  .T!!!?"lfTLJ*""*»''  October  23. 
1975,  at  10  o'elaok  am. 


EXECUTIVE  CXMOnWICATIONS,  ETtJ. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 

connnimlratloDs  were  taken  frotn  tfae 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows- 

Tin,^'  ^  I***r.'«»°»  *»»•  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  propomA  supole- 
mental  approprutloos  to  pay  caaUns  ind 
jndTO^ •»»tort  theunlted States  (H. Doc. 
^^,Jr~^^''  **  **•  Ownmttee  on  Approprl- 
•tlons  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

•he^  to  aocooiMuiy  thertiSiteal  smte. 

uwaucMd  adMrtWnc:  to  tha  Ooaunlttee 
iSfTfflS.**^  foreign  Conunerce. 

ggwraaynt  Atttes,  Nstknai  Ballroad  Pas- 
!!^!!r— "'^yy^.  <«P«atttlBg  a  report 

Pjr  d^  oa  boaM  each  tnan  OMnted  nd 

WlS^'lT^lS^T-^  •»  *^2*toriiSS 

St?,  r**  **■*■  *»to»*^  «»y  «M»to  a«d 
^J[yS^.'f«7to»  to  ^.ctlon  aoact,, 

"  *T.^*"."'yi"«  BsTTlce  Aet  of  W70.  as 
2^^^?— '  to  m»  Oommlttee  on  Interstata 


int.  A  letter  ft«n  tlw  SeeNtuT  <rf 

dntftof  ji., 

^    __ 14.  Unttad  statas 

^   ■■»  to  awTTurtaa  tiM  aAalHton  «f  addi- 
tional foreign  natloaala  to  the  Coast  Ouard 
AcadMny;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Maitae  and  Flsherlea. 
!•».   A   letter   from    the   Administrator, 
'  ReaearA  and  Development  AdodMs^ 
^traaandtttng  the  geoOteraMl  eBenr 
H.    dartfapment    and   dMaonstratton 
ii^  ,ii/   w,J^°  r^Hjrt,  punoant  to  sec- 

<|ommlttee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

REPC»T8  OP  CX^IOHTTEES  on  pub- 
lic bills  and  REStXiUnONS 

J^!^Z^^^  ^  °'  r^^  ^™'  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prlnttag  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows ;  i^^upcr 

to^  MUBPKY  of  lUlnols:  Committee  on 
«ule».  House  Resolution  816.  Besolutlon  pro- 
™y^  for  the  consideration  of  H.B.  8835  A 
bW  to  amend  the  Truth  m  Lending  Act  to 
^oiect  cons\uners  against  Inadeqnato  and 
■■leading  leasing  infonnattoa  assnw 
UMiitogful  dlstaoeore  of  leaae  taoaa^^ 
l^t  ulUmate  UaWlity  in  oonnectton '  with 
leawng  of  personal  property  prUnarily  for 
personal,  family,  or  household  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (RepL  No.  94-672).  Be- 
rerred  to  the  House  Calendar 
Jt^  3°^2  "'  Georgia:  Committee  on 
?.S^-  ^H«>«»  Be«>lutlon  817.  Resolution  pro- 
TWlng  for  the  oonaldaratlon  of  H.B.  9721.  A 
WU  to  provide  for  Increased  narticiDation 
by  the  united  StatesTtSTLS^nc^ 

SLi  SS^*^  ♦'S*'?'**"  ""^  ^  Bahamal 
ana  Oyana,  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 

^L^Sii'iS  ^1^  '"  *^»  participation 
Of  the  UWted  States  in  the  Africa  De- 
velopment Fund,   and   for   other   purposes 

^Sdaf  •  '^'"'-  ^""^^  *«  *^'  H-- 

B,?^   LONO   of  U>usiana:    Committee   on 

v^;^''Tw****'^''**<"*  *^«  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  S.  SIM   An 

ducttrlty  and  QoaUty  of  Working  Life;  to 
provide  for  a  review  of  the  actimies  of  .11 

J?a^  FeSI^^l^f  SS^^P'^T^'f"'"^ 
—wiT. ■'.'"'••  t^wa,  reguatlons,  and  nolieies 

^''Sa,^?*^  J*'*  productive  perfo^« 
»nd  efficiency  of  the  American  economy  to 
M«u»ge  Joint  labor.  Industry,  and  Oov^ 
™:?*  "-toits  to  improve  nitloSi  pS^- 
dm^^^*^**™*  the  character  of  working  ^. 
•lltlons;  to  establish  a  Ptederal  policf  wSux 
req>ect    to    continued    productivity    growth 

,?  .1°'''!^'^  ""J'^Won  ot  human  re^urces 
m  the  united  SUtes;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Bept.  No.  94-574).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


beiober  ^s,  1975 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  8  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bUls  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BBOWW  of  Michigan  (for  hlm- 
eeir,  Mr.  Bitrnzm,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
F«nnaylvaBla.    Mr.    RocsaxLor.   Mr 

Mr.  Hna,  Mr.  "-*- war.  Mr.  B^ 

Mr.  Bjtman.  Mr.  LaFaua,  Mr.  Dn- 

„  „     ""^  »nd  «<r.  Hana  of  Indiana)  ■ 

-f f •  i^-   A   bUl   to   amend    the   Real 

■Jtoto  Sattto««»t  Pioeedorea  Act  of  ItT? 

to^otoCommlttee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 


By  Mr.  B08IENK0W8KZ  {Uu  hlmaaif 
Mr.  DuircAN  of  "trnnaaai.  Ibooa ' 
MAH,  Mr.  Pnta.  Mr.  Vaaax.  Mr."  Bml 
xxsoN  of  Ttans.  Mr.  Wmmhvb.  mT 
i-gQir  of  Texas.  Mr.  WaaooiraA  Z^' 
OOTTD,  Ms.  Kets,  Mr!  Ceamb.  Mr" 

HJi.  loaw.  A  bui  to  amend  tlUe  xvm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  Ourt^ 
prevauing  fees  recognised  by  medS  to! 
flsca^  year  1976  are  not  less  tlumiK  foj 
flsca  year  1976,  to  extend  for  3  ywu7  th^ 
exiting  authority  of  the  Secretary  ia  Healtt^ 
Education  and  Welfare  to  grant  toWS 
waivers  of  nursing  staff  requlremSu  toJ 
small  hospitals  in  rural  are^  to  malntata 
the  present  system  of  coordinatlondf  ^ 
Bpn^Sf  ^  *"**  '^^^^  Employees'  Health 
error  in  the  law  that  prevents  Increases  ]^ 

^«r?n'^"  "^^  =  premiums;  to  S^^i" 
mlttec  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN; 

rr^^n"^^-,^  ^^  ***  '^'"^  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  S^ms 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  iS 
t.i^f.^"™^''*  °'"'=*""  grievances  and  to  iJ! 
tabi^h  a  law  enforcement  officers'  bUl^ 
rights  in  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for 
T^c^i^'^-  *•*  '"^  committee'  on  £ 

Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  ActetfmB 
to  provide  a  Federal  mlntamm^ikS  m3 
dtememberment  beneflt  to  puWlc  «^^ 
fleers  or  their  surviving  de^dentrto  toi 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.n.  10387.  A  bUl  to  mjike  It  a  Itaterid 
crime  to  kill  or  a«ault  a  ftr«nan  «  la^^ 
forcement  officer  engaged   Inthe  neXS 

o^  l^H  11^  commerce  or  uses  any  faclUty 
fil^"^''^''  commerce  for  such  pxu-pose  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary    *^^^°^®'  "» 

H.B.  10888.  A  blU  to  provide  imeraencv  fl 
nanclal  assistance  to  ^^e  t^  tSTsSe 

toprovide  for  the  puWic  safety  ofcTto^ 
wrtdlng  in  areas  which  have  been  foreeddue 
^fTJ^^J^'"^^  hardship,  to  lay^iSu^ 

H^R.  10289.  A  blU  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crtme  to  murder  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law 
^  o?^^?  ?«'»'•  engaged  in  the^w 

o°  inJ^lJ!  ''*°^«*  or  using  any  facUtt? 
or  Interstate  commerce  for  such  WHTDoee-  to 
the  Committee  oo  the  Judiclaxr    Pwpoee,  to 

Un^tf  A  i^^-  -**>*"  to  ^«d  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  volunteer  fl«! 
men  from  Federal  Jury  duty;  to  thTcoS- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
of^fS™.^'-  ^J5^  **  provide  the  Secretary 
wa^TI^?*  "^^^  ^^^  *»<*orJty  to  maki 
SJ^t^n  **f^  counties,  and  local  eommu- 
rf  I^J^,?*''  for  up  to  one-half  of  the  cost* 
ooJ^/^  programs  for  Hremen;  to  tba 
»  o  '."i^"*  Science  and  Technoli)gy 

for  l^',°^f.  H  ^"^*^  P~^^*  fl'^"^'  »M 
nf  «    i  ^*  departments  In  the  purchase 

C^athfnl''*'"^  T^"^  '^  self-cSnt^ 
^!^^^^  ^PP?™*"*:  *o  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology 

Admf»ii*®i-  ^  *""  ***  establish  a  U.S.  Fl» 
Administration  and  a  National  Fire  Acad- 
h?/  i5.  *^®  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 

Jo^e^rl^n?'^'^*'  ^  '^^^  Stato  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  Incidence  of 

from  /^rr*.'  *''^"'^'  "'*'*  P'°P"ty  damage 
r^,  :.  *°  '»"*<»««  the  effectiveness  and 
coordhiatlon  of  Are  prevention  and  control 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Techntdogy. 

t,!l\^^-  A  W"  to  provide  for  the  ctea- 
ti«i  of  tba  watJaoal  Pire  Aoadamr.  an*  for 

^i^^*?**^  •"  ***•  Oototolttoa  on  Selenca 
and  Technology. 


October  22,  1075 

B  R  iMM.  A  btti  to  aaand  Ifta  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  •«  »•*  to  pi«vM»  an  a««' 
tional  peraonal  ««ainp«on  of  flW  ie*  ear- 

uin  volunteer  fcecaeo!  to  the  Oommlttoa  on 
Ways  and  Maaaa. 

HR  10M8-  A  but  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19»4  to  provMa  a  trade 
or  business  deductton  to  firemen  for  maals 
iriiich  they  eat  while  at  their  poet  of  duty 
orcnii^t:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

tfeaas. 

HR.  10297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenae  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
glens  paid  to  retired  pcAlcemen  or  firemen 
or  their  dependents,  or  to  the  widows  or 
other  survivors  of  deceased  policemen  or  flre- 
men,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt  10998.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bereaue  Coda  of  19M  to  exdnde  from  gross 
jncoDte  certain  ammnts  received  by  mem- 
ben  of  certain  firefigtattng  and  rescue  tinlts; 
to  the  Commtttaa  on  Ways  and  Irteans. 

RB.  102M.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevantie  Code  of  1994  to  iirovlde  that  the 
-  Slit  IC.00O  of  oompenaatlon  paid  to  law  en- 
fgreaaant  oOoara  ahan  not  be  subject  to  the 
tnooma  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mniu. 

By  Mr.  BKARO  of  Rhode  Island  (for 
hlaaaur  and  Mt.  S*  amcAm) : 
HR.  10800.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  to  provide  that  no  ze- 
duotlon  be  made  in  plot  or  Interment  al- 
lovances  paid  by  the  administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  reimburse  coste  assumed  by 
State  or  local  governmente  in  the  case  of  vet- 
enas  burled  ia  cemeterleB  which  are  owned 
by  Stato  or  local  governmente  and  used 
aMy  or  prlmarUy  for  the  interment  of 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet«rans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KQa>NESS  (by  request) : 
HB.  10301.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  allow  affected  par- 
tiet  a  fair  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
noUoes  (rf  propoaed  ndismaklng  published 
in  the  Federal  Begistor,  to  aUow  for  the 
orderly  extenali>a  of  time  for  the  fUing  of 
oommente  and  for  the  bedding  of  hearings 
ngaiding  eontaatad  matters,  and  to  aaaura 
tffected  parties  of  full  and  fair  opportunity 
to  comment  upon  Federal  agency  rulemak- 
ing; to  the  Oomotlttce  on  the  Jxtdlclary. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HB.  lOaoa.  A  bill  to  require  warrantors  to 
refund  or  replaoa  detective  new  motor  ve- 
hicles, extend  new  motor  vehicle  warranties 
in  certain  ioalaaees  tor  the  period  of  time 
t  consumer  la  daprtved  of  the  uae  of  a  new 
motor  vehi<4e,  and  provide  substltuto  motor 
vehielea  duriiig  periods  of  repair;  to  the 
Oonmlttee  on  mtentate  and  foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KOOH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Del- 
LVMS,  Mr.  DuvoAN  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
FaAsas,  Mr.  Raskinoton.  MT.  Jnr- 
ixm,  Vtt.  KasBS,  Mr.  Nxal,  Mr.  Or- 
iiiu— I,  Mr.  Bahoel,  Mr.  Bobknthal, 
Mrs.  flrnxwAN,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
WlAvat,    Mr.    CBASLBa    Wilson    of 
Texaa,  and  BIT.  Tatxb)  : 
HR.  10303.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  United  Stotes  of  attorneys'  fen 
and  other  coste  of  ttie  aocused  in  criminal 
csaes    where    the    ultimate    dlapoaltlon    is 
other  than  a  ooavlotion;  to  tha  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MSrOALPB  (for  himself  and 
MlAmm): 
HR.  10304.  A  bUl  to  amend  aeotlon  1978 
of  the  Revlaad  Statutaa  (4*  VSJO.  1998)  «• 
penult  sutta  agalast  Indlaa  pontic  aad  the 
Dlateiut  of  nnliiiafcla  with  raapaet  to  cartain 
vHtetlaaa  of  elvfl  rlgMa;  to  the  Oommittae 
oatlMJtidMaiy. 

OXn ItM— Part  M 


aOMGRBSSKINAt  l^CCiU>^HOU^ 
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By  Mir.  XtAL  (tot  htmself.  Mr.  Bxaxo 

«f  VMBMaaee,  and  Mb.  Bounuiaw) : 

HJk  liMS.  A  bffl  t»  mult  the  use  ef 

Rmoiaalaaa;  «»  the  OeomHtee  on  Ckrvem- 

ntent  OpaMtloakB. 

By  Mr.  BC»ICAU0: 
H.R.  leeoe.  a  blH  toamthorlee  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Oeneral  Sarvlflee  to  acqiUre  cer- 
tein  piupeity  in  the  Dlstnct  ot  Columbia  for 
use  for  Vedem  pdrpoeee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportetlon. 
By  Mr.  STtJDDS: 
HR.   10807.  A  bU!  to  eetabllsh  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands  Trust  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Maeeachusetts,  to  declare  certain 
national  policiee  essential  to  the  preservation 
and  conservation  of  the  lands  and  waters  in 
the  trust  area,  and  for  other  purpoees;   to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STMMS: 
H.R.  10308.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  7833  of 
title  26.  United  Stotes  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Maaaa. 

Bv  Mr.  BOB  WIUBON: 
H.R.  10309.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  tha  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  tranq>ort  the 
body  of  any  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  vdK>  dies  in  an  Armed  Forces  hospital 
to  the  piaoe  of  burial;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  10810.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  Stotes  Code  to  permit  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  under  certain 
oonditiona,  to  transfer  indivldaals,  entitled  as 
former  members  of  tba  Armed  forces  to  med- 
ical care,  to  inatituHona  which  furnish  nurs- 
ing care;  to  the  Oomonittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HR.  10311.  A  bill  to  amaod  tiUe  88  of  the 
United  Stotes  Cede  in  order  to  entitle  veter- 
ans to  45  months  of  adnbatlonal  asalstance 
for  undergraduate  or  any  otiier  authorised 
programs  of  education;  to  the  Oommittea  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  10312.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Stotes  Code  in  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice poiaton  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  panston  to  the  widows  of  such  veter- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  10813.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  Stotes  Code  to  make  certoln  that  re- 
otpieiite  of  veterans'  pemdon  and  compensa- 
tion win  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  oompensatton  redoeed  because  of  in- 
creases in  monthly  aoelal  security  benefits  or 
railroad  retirement  annuities,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mr.  FteT,  Ms.  H(M.teman,  and  Mr. 
MoKnntav) : 
HR.  10314.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVXn  of  the  Soeial  Security  Act  to  freeae  the 
inpatteat  hoqrital  deduotlble  under  the  med- 
icare program  at  Ite  1976  level;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Maaaa. 

By  Ma.  ABZUO  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Fabccll) : 
H.B.  10315.  A  blU  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  Government  agenciea  altan  be  open  to  the 
pubUo,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  OovanuDent  Oparatlona. 

By  Mr.  AMSCBSOll  of  Oallfomla  (for 
himaeU.  Mr.  Jaooaa.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
BaoaBSAa,  Mr.  ParrxaaoN  of  Cali- 
fornia,    Mr.     Maovaa,     and     Mr. 
DaiNAsr): 
HH.  1031S.  A  bUl  to  dtMKkurage  the  use  of 
painfiU  devlcas  in  ttta  trapping  of  animals 
aad  bMa;  to  the  Ooaamlttee  on  Merchant 
Marina  aad  naherlaa. 

By  Mr.  aOBmi  {tat  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 

HB.  19817.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
tha  Social  f>ecunty.  Act  to  provide  for  tha 


updating  of  the  life  safety  requtremento 
which  are  applicable  to  numlng  homes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BCKHABDT  (for  Mmself.  Mr. 
Van  DaeauK,  and  MT.  BaovRXAB) : 

HJt.  10818.  A  bUl  to  regulato  commerce 
and  protect  health  and  the  environment  by 
requiring  teottag  and  necessary  restrictions 
On  certain  chemical  sabstonces  and  mixtures, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Interstote  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FASCBU:': 

HR.  10319.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Stete  and 
Local  Fiscal  Aselstanoe  Act  of  197S;   to  the 
Committee  on  Qovemment  Operations. 
IBy  Mr.  FISH: 

H.R.  10830.  A  bm  to  Increase  from  10  to 
15  years  the  period  during  which  veterans 
and  certain  wives  and  widows  of  veterans  are 
eligible  for  educational  assistance:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HASTOfOB : 

H.R.  10321.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  require 
the  special  court  to  make  partial  distribu- 
tion of  the  securities,  obligations,  and  com- 
pensation deposited  with  such  court  to  cer- 
tain railroads  In  reorganization  pending 
completion  of  proceedings  by  such  court 
under  title  in  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstote 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  terminate 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  section  7  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  re^>ect  to  a  rail- 
road in  reorganlxatton  which  conveys  raU 
properties  to  the  corporation  or  to  a  profit- 
able railroad  pursuant  to  the  final  system 
plan,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstote  and  Foreign  Coounerce. 
Br  Mr.  HUTCHINSON  (for  hhnaelf 
and  Mr.  Fish)  : 

H.R.  10323.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BnsTXa.  Mr.  McKinnxt,  and  Mr. 
Monrrr: 

HJt  10824.  A  blU  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIU  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram and  remove  the  lOO-vlait  Hmltation 
presently  appUcable  thereto,  and  to  rilml- 
nate  the  requirement  that  an  individual 
need  skilled  nursing  care  in  order  to  qualify 
for  such  services,  to  amend  part  A  of  such 
title  to  Uberaliae  the  coverage  of  poat-hoe- 
pltal  home  health  services  thereunder,  to 
amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to  require  the 
Induslon  of  home  health  services  in  a 
Stote's  medicaid  program  and  to  permit 
paymante  of  housing  ooets  under  such  a 
program  for  elderly  persons  who  would 
otherwise  require  nursing  home  care,  to 
require  oontribuUons  by  adult  children  to- 
ward their  parenta'  nuratng  and  home 
health  care  expenses  under  the  medicaid 
program,  to  provide  expanded  Federal  fund- 
ing for  congregate  housing  for  the  displaced 
and  the  elderly,  and  for  other  purpoees: 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Interstate  axul  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BomcBt.  Mr.  Mooax,  Mr.  Kixbs,  and 
Mr.  Bmu.) : 
H.R.  10835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1984  to  prohibit  any  individ- 
ual from  receiving  food  stampe  who  re- 
ceives at  least  one-half  of  his  Income  from 
any  other  individual  who  is  a  member  of 
anotter  hooaehotd  whidi  is  latilglble  for 
food  stamps;  to  the  OommKtee  on 
Agriculture. 
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RJI.  Uns.  A  blU  to  anMiut  ttM  Oceima- 

■■My  Md  HMlth  Act  at  UTO  to 

-Jte*  ttM  A4iBlnlat(ater  of  ttie  BuuU 

Mmtntrtwrtlon  nuqr  render  wutto 

UoB  «Bd  •dvloa  to  certain  amaU 

. ^ leBuplofwe  to  aeatet  sucb  employvn 

ta^NvMtag  a»fe  MMt  bMltttXul  working  ooo- 
«won»  tat  tbrtr  eaapioyeee.  to  tbe  Commlt- 
tw  on  MaoBttai  umi  uiwr. 

By  Ur.  LTTTON  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
UaatA): 
B-B-  1<»W7.  A  bill  to  prohibit,  except  la 
ff"^?*  "*!"*  •««>«»mcy,  — lefnce  under 
too  Acrlooltoral  Itado  Oeveloinnent  and  Ac 
■naaea  Act  of  UM  to  any  countzy  wblcb 
not  aiaka  leaaonaUe  and  productive 
.  aapeolally  with  regard  to  famUT 
planning,  daalgned  to  allerUto  the  cauAee 
«  tha  need  t<x  awltanco  provided  under 
each  act;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Welatlana. 

Bylfr.lIAim: 
■[*•  MW-.4  **"  *o  »mend  title  IV  of  the 
Boaal  aaenitty  Act  to  ImproTe  and  make 
■WjJJJJJIlatto  Taitoos  prorlaiona  relating  to 
^ttOtgJor  aid  to  temlllea  with  depend- 
an*  children  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea;  to  the  Oommittea  on  Ways  and  Meana 
BfUr.  UJKVA  (for  hlmaelf,  Ur.  Air- 
■■■wa  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Dn- 
i.nc8.  Mr.  Cocmuv,  Mr.  JamvTR. 
and  Mr.  Mmtoib)  : 
^HA  loaaa.  a  MU  to.pQrrect  inequities  In 
entatn     fteiehlse     practtoas.     to     provide 
ftMwhtaora  and  franchisees  with  evenhanded 
Protoetloo  from  unfair  practices,  to  provide 
MOMmera  with  the  beneflta  which  accrue 
ftom  a  oompetittve  and  open  market  econ- 
22"  "^  5*^  ***^  Prapoaes:  to  the  Oom- 
mlttea  on  XatOTstato  and  Vtorelgn  Commerce. 
By  M^.  MTTiTiKB  of  Ohio  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Biiauawsa) : 
w^^  i2??*-  ^  tolM  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
phltedStotea  Code  to  increase  the  penalties 

of  the  President:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself.  Mr.  Aubbs- 
aoM  of  California,  Mr.  BaaaxTr,  Mr 
Dsns.  Mr.  ytooD,  Mr.  Hkxs,'  Mr! 
][•[!'■"'  "f-  W«iiaHtmsT,  Mr.  Hatks 
'"****"*■  ••*•  tdxrn  of  California, 
M^.  JoHwaow  of  Callfomla,  Mr.  Nn! 
Mr.  BamfRT,  Mr.  HunrAroas.  and 

BB    ^S.',*****"**"  o*  MassachuaeUs) :  I 
H^  108S1.  A  bOl  to  provide  for  the  ei-  ' 
clualop  of  IndustnaUy  funded  personnel  m 
computing  the  total  number  of  dvlUan  per- 
^^^J^^S^^  ^  ^'^  '<*  «»•  Depart- 

Oommittea  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.MCVPBTT:  I 

HA  lOtaa.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Stamlarda  Act  of  ism.  to  i«quli«  prenotlfl- 
^tlon  to  affected  employees  and  communi- 
ties of  dWocatlon  ot  buslneas  ooncons,  to 
provids  assistance  (including  retraining)  to 
«nployees  who  stifler  employment  loes 
trough  the  dislocation  of  bustaiefla  con- 
cerns, to  buslnees  concerns  threatened  with 
^'^<'<*tf°P.  and  to  affected  communities,  to 
prevent  Vederal  support  for  unjustified  dis- 
location, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mucatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Ur.  OBER8TAR : 

H.B.  1088S.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  price 
support  of  milk  at  not  less  than  100  per  cent 
of  parity;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FEBKIN8: 

H.B.  10884.  A  biU  to  amend  title  xvm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment imder  the  supplementary  >"y^ittmj  jq. 
suranee  program  for  optometrlc  and  medi- 
<**  Tltlon  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Wayi 


^  Mr.  BOB:  ■    ■■     -I'X   ■ 

HJa.  10888.  A  biu  to  amend  iyiXt^  the 
Social  Security  A<)t  t^  provide  for  Se^n«r- 
age  of  ewtaln  p^yobologlsta'  ssr^osa  under 
the  supplementary  nasdical  insuianoe  bsoe- 
flts  program  eatabllshed  by  part  B  ef  such 
Utie;  to  the  OoDamlttee  oa  Waya  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOUBH  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr.  XvAira 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  BAaauom,  Mr.  Hatm 
of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Jaoosa) : 
HJt.   10336.  A  biu  to  amend  eectlon  600 
and  eectlon  601   of  Utle  18.  United  States 
Code,  routing  to  the  granting  or  deprivation 
of  beneflta  provided  for  or  made  poesible  by 
any  Act  of  Congress,  on  the  basis  of  political 
activity,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SKIBKRLINa: 
HJi.  10887.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  permit  commercial  banks  to 
pay  interest  on  donand  depoaita  when  the 
depoaitw  is  a  credit  union;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  TAYliOB  Of  North  Carolina  (for 

blmself.    Mr.    BaoTanx.    and    Mr. 

BraoM) : 

H.B.  10888.  A  bill  to  authorise  a  study  for 

the  purpoee  of  determining  the  feaalliUity 

and  deslrabiUty  of  «i— >g^>M..g  the  Daniel 

Boone  TTaU  as  a  nattonal  scenic  traU;  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  VIOOBITO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Balpos,  Mr.  Bnniiiin).  Mr.  Bovtsn, 
Mr.  BBBcxnamoB.  Mr.  Baowir  of  Cal- 
if or^a.  Mir.  D'Aicouma.  Mr.  Enoush, 
Mr.  Rhdlkt,  Mr.  TmoAx,  Mr.  Hsbk- 
w.  Mrs.  Hanwfm  of  MasMM^usette 
Mr.  Jotobm,  Mr.  JsMBRn.  Mr. 
Joma  of  Tennessss.  Mr.  Lrrroir,  Ur. 
MncH».  Mf.  MsBvnrsKT,  Mr.  Nolak. 
Mr.  Prraa.  Mr.  BacHMoivD.  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  10838.  A  UU  to  encourage  the  direct 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  from 
farmers  to  consumers;  to  the  Committee  on 
AgrlciUture.  ^ 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 

HJ.  Bes.  706.  Besolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Umlting  deficit  spending  by 
the  Vedsral  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  ■^•^™«iun«*> 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BaooKs.  Mr.  Buauaoir  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Conablx.  Mr.  Cosman 
Mr.    CoooBuw,    Mr.    Dauoics.    Mr' 
DXNT,  Mr.  BowASss  of  Alabama  Mr 
Hasbua,  Mr.  Jacoss.  Mr.  Jobiib<^i«  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  KaixT,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr 
McClobt.  Mr.  McCloskxt,  Mr.  Mmt- 
PHT  of  Illinois,  Mr.   MTrnrsA.   Mr. 
fia.  Mr.  ampLKY,  Mr.  STiroioTOK, 
IWfr.  Snofs,  Mr.  WHm,  and  Mr.  Bos 
Wilson)  : 
HJ.  Res.  707.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating November  10.   1876,  in  commem- 
oration  of   the  aooth   anniversary    of   the 
VS.  Marine  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Ur.  DENT   (for  himself   and  Mr. 
jAaos  V.  Stamtom  ) : 
H.  Res.  801.  Resolution  to  ezpreca  concern 
ovM  the  attempted  takeover  of  the  Copper- 
weld  Corp.,  by  a  foreign  corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Educatton  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  {tot  himself.  Mr. 
AoAiis,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Alizanob. 
Mr.  Andbkws  of  Ncarth  Dakota,  Mr' 
AacHXB,  Mr.  Ashut.  Mr.  Baimllo 
Mr.  Bauxts.  Mr.  BAaarrr,  Mr.  Baw- 
cus,  Mr.  Bkdxu,  Mr.  Bhx.  Mr.  Bkio- 
!<*»»,  Mr.  Bavnx,  Mr.  Biagoi,  Mr 
BLoonr,  Mrs.  Booas.  Mr.  Boixiko, 
Ur.  Bowmr,  Mr.  BaxAoz,  Mr.  Bxkx- 
naJBom,  Mr.  BanncuT.  Mr.  Baoo- 
BBAo,  and  Mr.  Baooxs) :     . 
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H,  Res.^  803.  Beaplutlon  to  ooMMna  a. 
United  Nauona  Third  OommittasiISutS! 
equating  2ioniam  wttti  raolan;  to  tte  c^ 
mlttee  on  Internattonal  Relations.       ^^ 
By   Mr.   CNBlix    (for  hiaMslf    Ur 
BBoonnaLD,  Mr.  Baowir  of  ohlk  u, 
Boau   of  Fk^da.   Mr.  Brao^ 
Massachusetta.  Ms.  Bobki  of  nJ? 
fornia,  Mr.   Buauaow  of  MUbomC 
Mr.  JoHir  L.  BoXTOir.  Mr.  F^J 
BtJiTON,  Ur.  CABmr,  Mr.  ChawibZ 
Ms.    CBiaBouc,    Mr.    Cuwot.  I? 
CiavauuiD,   Mr.   Cohkn.   Mr.  cmL 
ABM.  Mr.  CowTB.  Mr.  Coajmx.  uT 
CoocHUx.      Mr.      D'AjcorBsT  S' 
DoioKKK  V.  Dakibls,  Mr.  Dabh^ 
sow,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Dblanxt.  ud 
Mr.  DK  Lugo)  . 
«^  ?*"    **'•  Besolution  to  condemn  th* 
United  Nations  TWrd  Committee  resotaUoB 
equating  Zionism  with  raotaa:  to  the  CoT 
mlttee  on  International  Relations.       ^^ 
By  Mr.  OTtEnx  (for  himself  Mr  Dm. 
wnsKi.  Mr.  Obvimx,  Mr.  cicansoB 
Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  du  Po^it.  MrrS^ 
of  CaUfornla,  Mr.  bwuunw  of  7Z 
bama.  Mr.  Bkbt,  Ur.  BvouyB.  Ifr 
^""■oaar.  Mr.  Btams  of  Coiarada,' 
Mr.  Pauxtbot.  Mr.  Pmh.  Mr.  PnoL 
Mr.     PiTHiAir.     Mr,     Flood,     i? 

*«>*■■«.         Mr.         FOUMTAIN,        Ul 

riusBB,  Mr.  PteNZBL.  Mir.  Poowa  Mr' 

OATsoe.  and  Mr.  Oiaiuo)  : 
H.  Res.  804.  Res(riutlon  to  condemn  tbs 
United    Nations   Third   ComnUttee   r«sohi 
tlon  equating  Zionism  with  racism:  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations 

By  Ur.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr.  On- 

BOKs.  Mr.  aunt,  Mr.  Oolswatb,  Mr. 

Gonzalez,  Mr.  Goodlino,  Mr.  Ovgi; 

Mr.    Haceoobn.    Mr.   Hamilton    Mr 

Hannatobd.   Mr.   Habkik.   Mr.  Has- 

bington.  Mr.  Habbis,  Ut.  Hawmbi, 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hechub 

of  West  Virginia,  Mrs.  Hecklb  of 

Massachusetts,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  HBt- 

8T08KI,  Mr.  Hbndkbson,  Mr.  Baaa, 

Mr.  HiLLis.  Mr.  HmsRAW,  Mr.  How- 

ABD,  and  Mr.  Howe)  : 

H.  Res.  805.  Resolution  to  condemn  the 

United  Nations  Third  Committee  resolution 

equating  Zionism  wltti  lacism;  to  the  Com- 

mlWee  on  Intera»ttonal  Relations. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself    Mr. 
HxTNOATB.  Ut.  Htm,  Mr.  Iorobd.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Jbnbsrb,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Penneylvanla,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Ur.  Kabth,  Mb.  Kets,  Mr. 
Kkebs.  Mr.  Kbubgkb,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
Lent.  Mi.  Lloto  of  Callfomla,  Mr. 
Long    of    Maryland.    Mr.    Long   ol 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Lojan,  Ur.  McClos- 
KEY.  Mr.  McCoaxACK,  Mr.  UcDam, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  McHocH,  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNET,   and  Mr.   Macohie)  : 
H.  Res.  806.  Resolution  to  condemn  the 
United  Nations  Third  Committee  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee Ml  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    htaweU,    Mr. 
MazzOli,    Mr.    UxTCAfjr,    Mr.    M«z- 
viNSKY,   Mr.  MixvA,   Mr.  Miller  oi 
Ohio,  Mr.  MnxBB  of  California,  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  Minxta,  Mr.  Minish,  Mb. 
Mink,   Mr.   Mollohan.   Mr.   Mont- 
«»««»'r,  Mr.  MoBCAN,  Mr.  Moss,  BIr. 
MoRTRA,   Mr.   Nut,   Mr.   Nowak,  Mr. 
CBbibn,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Pattekson 
of  CaUfornla.  Mr.  Pvpxr,  Mr.  Pss- 
KiNs,  Mrs.  Prms,  and  Mr.  Peysxs)  : 
H.  Res.  807.  Resolution  to  condemn  the 
United  Nations  Third  Committee  resolutl<Mi 
equating  Zionism  with  racism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Belattons. 

By  Mr.  CNBILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PlCKLB,  Mr.  POASE..  Ur.  Pbbsslb, 
Mr.  Pbitchabo,  Ur.  Qoillen,  Mr 
Railsback,  Mr.  Rangxl,  Mr.  Regttla, 
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Mr.  Rjbbhhoovbb,  Mr. 

kir.  BooBM^  Mr.  Boh- 
oauQ,  Me-  BeoMXT.  Ifr.  Boaansu:« 
l».  Bostamcowu^  Ifr.  RWK.  Ift. 
BoTBAL.  Mr.  Buna,  Ur.  Busao.  Ifr. 
BTsir.  Ifr.  Bsimin.  Mr.  SaaAsm,  and 

2.  Bia.  888.  Bsaoiatlan  to  ocrndsnui  'the 
ff-j^  iriMn—  TWid  Ooauntttoe  reaolutloa 
jwrilnff  rio^nn  witto  radam;  to  tfae  Oou- 
Ztteeaa  Intwnattonal  Belatkms. 

By    Mr.    CNXZLL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
S0BLIIT8,      Mr.      Seibebling,      Mr. 
SHAxr.  Mr.   Sriplet,   Mr.   Srbivbk, 
Mr.  Shubtbb,  Mr.  Bntam,  Mr.  Bku- 
BiTz,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Smttb  of  Iowa, 
Mr.    SaroaB.    Ms.    StaLLiuN.    Mr. 
Stabk.  Mr.  8tbd».  MT.  Stbxlman,  Mr. 
Smu^  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Stokss, 
Mr.    SruDDB,    Mr.    Symington,    Mr. 
Talcott,  Mr.  Taylob  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Thone,  and 
Mr.  "nuxuEB): 
8.  Bss.  808.  Besolution  to  condemn  ttie 
mitsd  Natlona  "Third  Committee  resduftloa 
t^mitB^  ZloBiam  with  radam;  to  the  Com- 
Bdttae  on  Intemattonal  RMatlons. 

By   Mr.    O'NEIUi    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Uluian,  Mr.  Van  Dxb- 
LiN,  Mr.  Vanoxb  Jaot,  Mr.  Vamxbb 
Veen,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Waooonirb. 
Mr.    Wamplzb,    Mr.    WxAvat,    Mr. 
Whub.  Mr.  Whitehubst,  Mr.  Warr- 
RM.  Mr.  Wmoma,  Mr.  Bos  WnaoM. 
Mr.  WntTH.  Mr.  Wolst.  Mr.  Wtbuo^ 
Mr.  Yatbon,  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Yoono  of  Florida,  Mr.  Zablocxi, 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lit- 
ton, and  Mr.  Solabz)  : 
H.  Bes.  810.  Resolution  to  condemn  the 
United  Na1d(M)s  Third  Committee  reecdutlon 
trusting  Zionism  with  racism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By  Ifr.  O'NEILL  (for  blmself,  Mr. 
Obxbn,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio. 
Ms.  Hour.  Ms.  Holtzuan.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson. Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Ms.  Jordan,  Mr.  Kastenuxiib,  Bfr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lagoscabsino, 
Mr.  LcooBTT,  Mr.  LxBMAN,  Mr.  Imn- 
TA8,  Mr.  MCOLOBT,  Ur.  MCKAT,  Mr. 
MAoaoMAio  of  MiiiMaolmwaltri,  MEr. 
Matbonaoa,  Mr.  Mxxaa,  Mr.  MitoH- 
BLL  Of  Maryland.  Mr.  Moakut,  Ur. 
Mttbpht  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
MuBPHT  of  Illinois) : 


11.  BseoliitlaB  to 
Uattad  HatiMM  Third  Onmwittee  raaolutloii 
taoaCbig  »*^"^  wWt  radana;  to  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  ittlenuttianil  BslsMoiix. 

Bf   ur.   cnmOJL    (for   himself.   Mr. 
of  Badlaaa.  Mr.  Nbdb,  Mr. 
Mr.  OBT.  Mr.  OnrnaB, 
of   New    York.    Mr. 
Pbtcb,  Mr.   Bursa.  Mr.   Bkbmonb. 
Mr.    BOBINO.    Mr.    Bousbblot.    Mr. 
Sabbambs,  M)r.  8rAa«>XBB,  Mr.  Jambs 
V.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stbatton,  Mrs.  Sm.- 
LiTAN,    Mr.    Waxman,    Mr.    Chablbs 
WnjK>N  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Yaibs)  : 
H.  Res.  812.  Besolution  to  oondemn  the 
United  Nations  Third  Committee  resolntloa 
equating  Ztonlsm  with  racism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself,    Ms. 
ABzt7G,  Mr.  Ambbo,  Mr.  Andkbson  of 
California,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Ash- 
BBOOK,  Mr.  Baxtman,  Mr.  ncABO  Ct 
Tennxssbb,  Mr.  Bolams,  Mr.  Bbown 
of  MiwhigMi   Mr.  Bbowm  of  Oallfor- 
nla,  Mr.  Bocbanan,  Mr.  Cbdebbbbc, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cottxb,  Mr.  Dbznan, 
Mr.  Eably,  Mr.  Eilsekc,  Mr.  Fascxix, 
Ms.  ItorwicK,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Foxd 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fobsythe,  Mr.  Oil- 
man, and  Mr.  Oradison)  : 
H.  Res.  813.  Resolution  to  condemn  the 
United  Nations  Third  Committee  resolution 
equating  Ztonlsm  with  racism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (tot    himself,    Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  MOTTL,  Mr.  Zefebetti, 
Mr.     Mosheb,     Mr.     Scheukb,     Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Hanley, 
Mr.  Bcwitez,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Pbxteb,  Mr.  Jonbs  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  MzuoBB,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Hooheb, 
Mr.  EteAB,  Mr.  Doncan  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Cob- 
man,  Ms.  Mbtnzb,  and  Mr.  St  Oib- 
main)  : 
H.  Res.  814.  Resolution  to  condemn  the 
United  Nations  Third  Committee  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intemattonal  Relations. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.  Res.  815.  BesolutUm  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  should,  upon  visiting  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  request  the  appropriate 
Chinese  ofBcials  use  their  good  offices  to  ob- 
tain a  full  and  complete  accounting  of  mem- 


bers of  the  UJB.  Armed  Povoes  mlsalng  in  ac- 
tion and  oonflned  aa  prisoners  of  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  of  all  American  civilian 
personnel  who  are  llslad  as  mtsUng  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  should,  upon  his  return 
to  the  United  States,  report  back  to  the 
Congress  on  the  reeulta  of  his  request;  to  the 
Committee  on  Intematfamal  Relations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memoriala 
were  presented  aiid  referred  as  follows: 

872.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  rela- 
tive to  inspection  of  the  mllitazy  facilities 
in  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

273.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  home  rule 
for  the  people  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Alfairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii.  private 
bills  and  rescdutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
ByMr.  MOAKLSY: 

HH.  10340.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Irving  M. 
Sobin  Co.,  Inc.,  and/or  Irving  M.  Soben 
Chemical  Co..  Inc.,  and/or  Sobln  Chemicals, 
Inc.,  and/or  Daniel  E.  Hicks  (Inc.);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 

HJt.  10841.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Herman 
R.  Klun  and  Helen  Klun;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 

H.R.  10342.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alda  J. 
Wild;  to  the  Cranmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

270.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Bud  Pieemaa,  Undsay,  Okla.,  and  ottwrs, 
relative  to  Federal  automobUe  and  truck 
standards,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  XJH.  AND  RACISM 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  VBfllNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  197S 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  my  coUeacues  in  the  Congress, 
I  commend  an  editorial  from  the  Blch- 
moQd  Timea-Dispatch  of  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 21, 1975. 
It  is  captioned  "llie  XJX.  and  Racism." 
I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rioord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohb, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Blobmond  Times-Dispatch. 
Oct.  21,  1975] 
Tkx  VJH.  and  Racism 
The  United  Katians  has  auMle  a  i80-degi«a 
turn  on  the  qimattoo  of  XsraeL 
»  was,  of  coarse,  a  young  U.N.  that  was 


instrumental  In  satisfying  historic  yearnings 
for  a  Jewish  homeland  by  partltmung  the 
Uttle  MMeast  land  ot  Palestine  into  Jewish 
and  Arab>statea  in  1948. 

The  horrible  suffering  European  Jews  ex- 
perienced during  World  War  II  under  the 
odious  "master  race"  dogma  of  Oerman  dic- 
tator Adolf  Hitler  was  a  major  factor  in  a 
UJf.  majority's  acceding  to  the  creation  of 
Israel.  Jews  also  had  •nceuntored  perseeutfaHi 
in  other  lands  as  they  sought  to  retain  their 
sense  of  religious  identity. 

Now,  a  committee  representing  the  full 
membertiilp  irf  the  "new"  U.N. — a  U.N.  whoee 
ranks  have  been  swollen  by  admission  at 
many  nations  that  did  not  even  exist  in 
1948 — has  turned  around  and  declared  that 
those  who  have  aspired  for  the  creation  of  a 
Jewish  homeland  are  themselves  raclsta. 
Zionism,  the  movement  favoring  a  Jewish 
nation,  "is  a  form  of  racism  and  racial  dis- 
crimination," decreed  the  august  commit- 
tee, by  a  vote  that  wasn't  even  close. 

It  is  not  surprising,  although  It  is  regret- 
table, that  the  Arab  nations  which  originally 
opposed  setting  aaide  a  portKm  of  Palestine 
for  Jews  would  take  this  position.  However, 
tor  other  U.N.  members  to  assume  this  pos- 


ture requires  total  disregard  and  disrespect 
for  the  value  of  establl^ed  precedent  In  U Jf. 
deliberattons. 

If  a  VM.  majority  can  repeal  ito  own 
rationale  for  Israel's  existence  today.  It  can 
rewrite  Ita  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rlghta  to  legalize  slavery  tomorrow. 

Maybe  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a 
U.N.  that  Is  now  dominated  by  callous  dicta- 
tors of  the  left  and  right  to  have  any  respect 
for  precedent,  history  or  tradlUon,  let  alone 
lor  elementary  human  decency.  After  aU.  an 
assembly  that  can  wildly  cheer  for  a  presi- 
dent who  feeds  his  political  opponents  to 
the  crocodiles  (Idl  Amln  of  Uganda)  or  for  a 
guntoting  guerrilla  who  masterminds  the 
murders  of  Olympic  athletes  (Yaslr  Arafat) 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  shed  a  tear  if 
Israel's  three  million  people  were  all  shoved 
into  gas  ovens  tomonow. 

Nevertheless,  what  U.S.  delegate  Leonard 
Garment  said,  needed  saying  badly: 

"Under  the  gvilse  of  a  program  to  eliminate 
racism  the  United  Nations  Is  at  the  point  of 
officially  endorsing  anti-Semitism,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  virulent  forms  of  racism 
known  to  bunun  history  .  .  .  this  Is  an  ob- 
scene act." 


OBJECTK^rS  TO  HH.  M41 


HON.  TOM  HACEDORN 

OP  ummaoiA 
IN  THE  HOITSB  OP  BSPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  22,  1975 
Mr.  HAQEDCXIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
briefly  state  my  objections  to  H.R.  8841, 
a  1-year  exteiukm  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde 
Act.  Although  in  a  number  of  respects 
the  bill  is  a  distinct  improvement  over 
Vbt  current  act,  its  weaknesses  are  seri- 
ous ones  and  compel  my  opposition. 

Prlnaary  among  these  is  the  bill's  fail- 
ure to  balance  those  condderatiCHis  in- 
fluencing the  suspenskm  and  cancellatlcm 
of  pestietdeB.  ResponaUbUlty  for  making 
these  dedslODs  was  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  Uie  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  in  1970.  As 
with  most  other  Federal  agencies,  Mie 
EPA  has  develived  its  own  constttumoy 
with  whom  it  remains  most  responsive. 
This  is  a  constituency  with  little  appre- 
ciation for  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
and  rural  America.  Rather  it  is  a  oon- 
stitueney  that  subordinates  considera- 
tions of  growth,  production,  energy,  and 
ecaaems  to  a  single  minded  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  ptirity  of  the  environment. 
In  short,  the  life  style  of  the  EPA  con- 
stituency and  its  vision  for  this  coimtry 
is  at  variance  with  the  life  style  and 
visions  of  the  productive  sector  of  Amer- 
ica, including  the  farmer. 

To  delegate  total  responsibility  to  this 
Agency  to  determine  the  fates  of  pesti- 
cides that  are  so  essential  to  American 
agricultural  productivity  has  been  a  mis- 
take. Ibe  EPA's  decisions  to  ban  DDT, 
aldrin.  and  dleldrin  have  had  a  severe 
impact  upon  the  American  farmer,  es- 
pecially in  the  Com  Belt  of  our  Nation 
where  reports  have  noted  high  infesta- 
tions of  rootworm.  At  the  time  of  al- 
drin's  cancellation,  the  EPA  noted  that 
chlwdane  and  hQ>tachlor  were  effective, 
altonative  controls.  Yet  on  July  30,  the 
EPA  ordered  an  abrupt  end  to  the  manu- 
facture of  these  two  substances.  More 
recently,  another  important  pesticide, 
mirex,  has  been  placed  on  susp^ision. 
Mot  only  have  these  decisions  by  EPA 
resulted  in  the  reintroduction  of  various 
pests  around  the  country,  but  they  have 
had  a  substantial  impact  upon  the  costs 
of  farm  production.  Along  with  increased 
energy  costs,  and  declining  conunodity 
prices,  this  is  a  burden  that  the  farmer 
cannot  easily  aiford.  For  exami^,  the 
cost  of  switching  from  DDT  to  alterna- 
tive pesticides  has  cost  cotton  farmers  |1 
per  acre  per  year,  incrMMlng  to  an  addi- 
tional $6  per  acre  per  year  in  the  south- 
eastern section  of  our  country.  Costs  to 
farmers  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
as  a  result  of  having  to  rely  on  more 
costly,  less  effective  pesticides  have  been  , 
nearly  as  substantial.  Hie  costs  of  re- 
duced production  and  reduced  crop  qual-  ' 
ity  must  be  added  to  these  figures.  Yet, 
"Consideration  of  eeonnnics  does  not 
to  RoaseU  Trato,  EPA  Administrator, 
represent  a  rollback  of  the  environmen- 
tal movement"  Nor.  apparentty,  do  con- 
slderatiflos  of  any  other  type.   . 

I  supported  efforts  to  give  t^  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  veto  authority 


E^TIB^IONS  OF  {UBMARK& 

over  the  actions  of  the  EPA.  No  tme  de- 
nies that  there  are  iQKitlmate  environ- 
mental consideratitffis  that  affect  the  use 
of  pesticides.  All  that  was  sought  by 
those  who  supported  the  so-called  Poage- 
Wamirier  amendment  in  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  was  that  agricultural 
considerations  be  balanieed  in  the  final 
equation.  Enabling  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  participate  in  these  decisions 
was  merely  a  way  in  which  to  insure  that 
all  interests  affected  would  have  input 
into  these  often  crucial  decisi(»i8.  A  plu- 
ralist society  such  as  ours  can  justify  no 
other  method  of  decisionmaking. 

The  Poage-Wampler  amendment  waa 
defeated  both  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor.  Instead  language  was  substituted 
which  requires  only  that  the  EPA  "con- 
sult" with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  is  illusory  balance,  certain  to 
result  in  no  substantive  change  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  in  this  area. 
Hard  as  it  may  be  to  believe,  the  EPA  is 
already  charged  by  law  with  weighing 
the  agricultural  impact  of  their  de- 
cisions. 

My  other  basic  objection  to  HJl.  8841 
were  provisicms  which  watered  down  the 
self-certification  process  for  farm  appli- 
cators of  pesticides.  Rather  than  being 
able  to  purchase  pesticides  upon  signing 
a  register  that  he  has  read  the  label  and 
will  follow  the  instructions,  new  self- 
certification  procedures  allow  the  EPA 
to  issue  regulations  requiring  applicators 
to  undergo  prescribed  courses  of  instruc- 
tlOTi,  "ITius.  in  order  to  obtain  proper  cer- 
tification to  use  pesticides,  farmers  are 
going  to  suffer  great  inconvenience  and 
loss  of  time  attending  pesticide  use 
classes,  merely  to  prove  to  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats that  they  are  cmmble  of  man- 
aging their  own  affairs.  It  is  In  the 
strongest  self-interest  of  the  farmer  to 
insure  that  pesticides  and  similar  sub- 
stances are  used  properly  and  safely  on 
his  own  property,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
own  crops,  and  in  proximity  to  his  own 
family.  To  establish  a  new  bureaucratic 
structure  to  accomplish  this  same  end 
is  a  waste  of  money,  a  waste  of  personnel, 
and  a  further  blow  to  the  freedom  of 
millions  of  American  citizens. 

Not  only  \a  the  farmer  going  to  suffer 
as  a  result  of  this  ill-advised  legislation 
but  so  is  the  consumer  whose  dependence 
upon  low  food  prices  requires  the  wise 
xise  of  pesticides.  The  world  market  will 
suffer  also  as  the  amount  of  commodities 
available  for  export  diminishes.  MnXb 
EPA  in  tile  forefront,  it  would  appear 
that  the  United  States  Is  determined  to 
emulate  the  no-growth,  subsistence  food 
VxMcisa  of  those  technologically  back- 
ward countries  which  at  least  have  the 
excuse  of  not  knowing  any  better. 


A  200-MILE  FQSHINO  ZONE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

or  coNNscncnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESSNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  22.  1975 

Mr.  IxyDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vinild  like 
to  bring  to  Qie  attention  of  our  colleagues 


Oetobet.22,  jfly^ 

In  the  other  body  an  editorial  DrintM 
Just  this  Monday  in  a  dtottnguiSS 
newspaper  in  my  district,  the  New  Lm- 
don  (Connecticut)  Df«r. 

This  editorial  urges  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  to  quickly  pass  a  300-mite. 
liitilt  bill.  Just  as  this  House  did  lait 
week  when  it  approved  by  a  considttaUe 
margin  H.R.  200— the  Marine  PIsbcrtM 
Conservation  Act  of  1976. 

That  act,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  necessary 
and  long-overdue  measure  to  establish  g 
200-mile  flsliing  Umit  for  the  United 
States. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  those  In 
the  Senate,  and  I  add  my  voice  in  urging 
them  to  quickly  pass  similar  legislation 
to  HJEl.  200. 

It  was  the  deliberate  Judgment  of  the 
House,  after  long  and  wide-ranging  de- 
bate,  that  this  bill  is  hi  the  best  interests 
of  this  nation  and  a  vital  step  to  protect 
our  sorely-depleted  fish  stocks,  and  our 
fishermen  from  unfair  competition  ttam 
huge,  government-subsidized,  foreign 
fleets. 

H.R.  200  is  designed  to  promote  the 
orderly  management  and  conservation  Of 
these  Important  fish  resources,  which 
have  been  severely  depleted  for  many 
years  through  overfishing  by  foreim 
fleets.  ^ 

It  Is  an  act  to  give  our  marine  fisheries 
enforcement  agencies  the  legal  author- 
ity to  expand  their  protection  of  these 
resources  and  to  better  monitor  and 
regulate  the  operations  of  these  foreign 
vessels. 

But  what  this  act  is  not,  Mr.  Spealcer, 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  "not,"  is  a 
measure  to  close  our  coastal  waters  to 
foreign  vessels  or  unfairly  restrict  them 
from  catching  the  resources  they  histori- 
cally have  been  harvesting. 

It  is  not  an  attempt  to  sabotage  the 
United  Nations  Law  of  the  Seas  confer- 
ences, nor  will  passage  of  this  bill  have 
that  effect,  despite  vague,  dire  warnings 
from  the  State  DQ>artihent. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  bill  contains  pro- 
visions to  adapt  its  mforcemoit  regula- 
tions to  any  future  Law  of  the  Seas 
ti-eaty,  thus  ensuring  compatibility  be- 
tween our  law  and  future  international 
aiTangements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  strongly  disagjee 
with  the  State  Departinent's  arguments 
against  the  200-mile-llmlt  biU  that  such 
unilatOTal  action  by  the  United  States 
would  set  off  a  "200-mile-limit  race,' 
with  other  nations  carving  up  and  codei- 
peting  for  the  ocean's  rcsourp6s,  rather 
than  sharing  them.  r 

The  truth  is  that  ottier  nations  dol-noil; 
wait  for  this  eoimtry  to  act  in  sudi 
matters. 

Specifically,  almost  40  other  nations 
alreftdy  have  extended  their  Jurisdictions 
beyond  the  traditional  12  nautical  miles, 
and  Canada  and  Mexico  currentiy  are 
actively  considering  extensions  up  to 
200  mfles. 

Hiese  nations  are  proceeding  with  ac- 
tions they  consider  to  be  in  their  best 
lnt«^ts  to  iHt>tect  their  fishermen  and 
fish  resources. 

This  country  cttn  do  no  less,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  tills  House  recognized  that 
fact  formally  by  its  vote  last  week.  The 
matter  now  rests  with  the  Senate,  where 
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oast  efforts  have  been  more  successful 
tobring  forth  a  200-mile-limlt  bill. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  our 
cdleegues  in  the  other  body  to  ronem- 
ber  that  this  issue  is  not  simply  a  New 
England  one,  and  that  I  am  not  speaking 
solely  from  my  perspective  as  a  New 
Englander.  Nor  did  this  House  last  week, 
in  passing  H.R.  200,  merely  bow  to  the 
exhortations  of  an  outspoken,  regional 

lobby.  ^  ^'  ^  ^  ^ 

Protection  of  our  fishermen  and  fish 
resources  is  a  national  problem,  and  I 
have  learned  that  through  the  firsthand 
experience  of  speaking  with  fishermen 
from  California  and  Alaska  during  a 
recent  congressional  committee  trip  to 
the  west  coast. 

These  conversations  showed  that  the 
west  coast  fishermen  are  suffering  Just 
as  badly  as  those  on  the  east  coast  and 
in  New  England  from  depletion  of  fish 
stocks  by  foreign  fleets. 

These  conversations  convinced  me 
more  than  ever  that  this  country  needs 
the  200-mile  fishing  limit,  and  the  In- 
creased fiish  conservation  measures  it 
affords. 

I  urge  the  other  body  to  move  forward 
<iuickly,  so  we  can  send  this  bill  to  the 
President  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  insert  the  editorial  from  the  New 
London  Day  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro: 
(From  the  Day  (New  Ijondon,  Conn.) 
Oct.  20.  1976] 
A  200-Mii.E  Fishing  Zone 

Henry  Kissinger  stated  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration's position  on  the  proposed  aoo-mlle 
off-Bhore  fishing  limit  last  week,  and  It's 
still  another  example  of  poor  Judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  White  House. 

The  administration,  Kissinger  said,  opposes 
congressional  establishment  of  a  200-mUe 
limit  within  which  aU  foreign  fishing  would 
IM  regulated.  He  opts  for  establishment  of 
flaherles  zones  by  international  treaty,  pos- 
albly  next  year  when  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  Is  scheduled  to  resume. 

Just  last  week  the  House  passed  a  blU  ex- 
tending the  present  12-mlle  limit  to  200 
mlleg.  The  200-mlle  limit  is  becoming  more 
and  more  prevalent  throughout  the  world 
and  it  was  seriously  considered  by  the  last 
Uw  of  the  Sea  Conference  which  ended  Just 
over  a  year  ago. 

But  these  sea  conferences  have  been  going 
on  for  years  and  there  have  been  few.  If  any, 
tangible  results.  It's  about  time  the  XJA 
took  unilateral  action — as  other  nations  have 
done — to  protect  its  own  fishermen. 

New  England  fishermen  are  particularly 
Interested  in  the  outcome  of  200-mUe  Umit 
dlacuaslons  because  they  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  the  huge  factory  ships  sent  to  the 
Grand  Banks  and  Oeorges  Bank  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  These  foreign  vessels  have  aoooped 
up  billions  of  pounds  of  fish,  leaving  the 
»rea — once  considered  the  best  fishing  banks 
in  the  worid — nearly  devoid  of  some  species. 

Kissinger  made  this  comment  on  the  uni- 
lateral action:  "I  have  great  understanding 
tad  great  sympathy  for  tJioee  who  are  advo- 
cating unilateral  legislation.  I  agree  with 
them  that  fishing  should  be  protected  and 
therefore  I  substantially  agree  with  their 
objective.  However,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  fisheries  can  be  best  protected  by  having 
M  Internationally  accepted  agreement  In 
vhlcb  aU  naUona  apply  an  aeoepted  standard 
ftod  which  preserves  all  eztotliig  tnternatlonat 
agreenoenta." 

Weu  and  good,  Mr.  Secretary.  An  interna- 
tional agreement  certainly  wnOA  ba  wetteit)*. 
Tlwre  are  too  many  dllTareiit  i9^teat««M  111 
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the  fishing  limit  and  an  Internationally  ac- 
cepted standard  would  clear  up  many  prob- 
lems. But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  such 
an  agreement  will  be  reached  next  year  or 
even  the  year  after.  And  by  then  it  may  be 
too  late  to  save  the  fish-spawning  grounds 
that  lie  within  the  200  miles  off  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  House  bill  does  take  into  con- 
sideration the  posslblUty  of  an  international 
treaty.  It  provides  that  the  200-mlle  unl- 
lateraUy  established  limit  would  lapse  when 
the  United  States  endorses  an  international 
fishing  treaty.  What  more  can  Mr.  Kissinger 
and  the  administration  want?  And  we  need 
that  200-mile  limit  now,  before  it's  too  late, 
before  the  already  dwlndUng  supply  of  fish 
disappears  altogether,  before  one  of  our  im- 
portant industries  Is  forced  out  of  business 
by  unprincipled  foreign  competition. 

The  200-mlle  limit  would  not  be  unique, 
incidentally.  Latin  American  countries  began 
establishing  such  limits  in  the  late  19408  and 
other  nations  have  since  foUowed  suit.  The 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  has  been  inter- 
ested not  80  much  In  a  200-mile  limit  as  in 
establishing  uniform  fisheries  zones  through- 
out the  world.  The  proposal  with  the  most 
support  at  the  last  international  conference 
involved  a  12-mlle  territorial  sea  and  an 
additional  183  miles  over  which  the  coast- 
line country  would  have  natural  resource 
Jurisdiction.  ...  ^ 

Perhaps  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States  at  this  time  might  even  add  impetus 
to  the  establishment  of  an  international 
agreement.  The  200-mUe  limit  is  needed, 
whether  the  U.S.  declares  it  on  its  own  or 
whether  a  worldwide  treaty  is  put  Into  force. 
We  would  urge  the  Senate  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  House  in  creating  a  200-mlle  fishing 
zone  off  our  shores,  both  to  protect  our  fish- 
ermen right  now  and  to  spur  International 
actlfin. 
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BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  AMEND  SEC- 
TION 204  OP  H.R.  8493 


REMARKS  ON  INTRODUCTION  OP 
BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FEDERAL  ATO 
FOR  STATE-SUPPORTED  VETER- 
ANS' CEMETERIES 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

or   BHODK  ISLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22.  1975 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  hitroducing  today  a  bill 
that  I  believe  will  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance in  an  area  that  has  long  needed 
the  provisions  of  this  measure.  Without 
adding  at  all  to  Federal  expeiuUture,  as- 
sistance to  States  which  operate  their 
own  veterans  cemeteries  will  be  formal- 
ized and  enable  those  States  to  properly 
mahitaln  a  burial  facility  for  veterans 
within  their  boundaries.  I  point  out  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  already  is  com- 
mitted to  an  expenditure  of  $150  for  each 
burial  in  a  private  cemetery.  My  bill  calls 
for  payment  of  «)proximately  that 
amount  to  the  States  which  operate  thehr 
own  cemeteries.  There  has  been  a  pro- 
posal from  the  administration  to  pay  half 
the  cost  of  all  veterans  burials:  Such  a 
proposal  would  sharply  increase  Federal 
expenditures  in  tliis  area  and  would  not 
pome  within  recent  economic  guidelines 
freliave  heard  from  the  administration. 
I  urge  the  House  fi»<ftve  serious  consld- 
(Mtiioal 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bUl,  H.R.  8493,  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
ad  valorem  taxes  to  satisfy  the  user 
charge  system  requirement. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resources  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  held 
hearings  on  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  hi  Sep- 
tember. 

The  problem  faced  by  Chicago's  Met- 
ropolitan Sanitary  District  on  this  mat- 
ter is  actually  a  natioiial  one,  affecting 
many  other  areas. 

I  am  pleased  that  WMAQ-TV,  Chica- 
go, in  an  editorial  broadcast  on  Octo- 
be  3  and  4,  has  strongly  supported  Uie 
purpose  of  my  bill,  and  I  ask  that  their 
editorial  be  included  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

OOVERNICSNT     COMES     UP     WiTM     SCHEMK    TO 

Pot    Pat    Toujrrs    in    Yod«    Homk 

Two  years  ago,  the  Federal  Oovernment 
came  up  with  a  scheme  that  could  in  effect 
put  pay  toUets  Ln  your  home.  We  didn't  like 
the  idea  then,  don't  like  it  now  and  neither 
does  the  Sanitary   District. 

Several  years  ago,  Congress  passed  the 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  which  was  de- 
signed to  clean  up  water  in  this  country. 
A  goal  was  for  cities  like  Chicago  to  build 
water  treatment  plants.  The  Federal  Oov- 
eixuuent  offered  to  aelp  pay  for  tboee 
plants — of  course,  there  were  strings  at- 
tached. One  string  was  a  requirement  that 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  impose 
a  "user  charge"  on  its  cvistomers. 

We  are  aU  customers  t>ecau8e  we  all  use 
water.  We  pay  for  that  water  through  our 
property  taxes  in  Chicago.  It's  a  service  pro- 
vided by  the  city.  You  can  use  as  much  as 
you  want  because  there  are  no  water  meters. 

But  the  Federal  people  want  the  Sanitary 
District  to  coUect  this  "user  charge"  baaed 
on  the  number  of  gaUons  of  water  each  home 
or  buUdlng  puts  into  the  sewer  system.  That 
means  homeowners  will  pay  more.  Major  in- 
dustries and  large  buildings  would  pay  less 
than  they  do  now.  Industries,  you  see,  now 
pay  a  surcharge  to  the  Sanitary  District  be- 
cause their  waste  water  is  expensive  to  treat. 
Big  buUdings  pay  extra,  too,  because  the 
present  tax  is  based  on  the  value  of  the 
building,  not  on  the  amount  of  water  it 
uses. 

And  this  scheme  would  waste  miUlons  and 
miUions  of  dollars.  First,  somehow,  the  San- 
itary District  would  have  to  install  some  kind 
of  meter  on  every  buUdlng  in  Chicago.  Then 
it  would  have  to  spend  mUlions  of  doUars 
every  year  to  send  out  bills  to  aU  property 
owners.  What  a  waste  I  A  huge  amount  of 
our  money  down  the  drain  without  having 
any  effect  whatsoever  on  the  quality  of  our 
water. 

The  way  we  see  it,  the  Federal  people  have 
dreamed  up  a  solution  where  ttiere  wee  no 
problem  in  the  first  place.  We  think  a  con- 
gressional committee  that's  looking  Into  Hbla 
BhoiUd  be  told  that  the  user  chars*  for  Chi- 
cago Is  a  ridiculous  idea.  It  oould  end  up 
coetlng  hundreds  of  mlUiooe  of  dollars  to 
determine  how  much  water  wn  flueh  Into 
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«te  mmmu.  Mftjbe  «•  abouM  Jiwt  tak«  ttM 
IdM  of  ttM  UMT  cbMgfl  and  flush  it  away. 


QUICK  CIVICS  COURSE  NEEDED 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or  THx  Tiscnc  isLAms 
IN  THB  HOtrSE  OF  RKPEESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday.  October  22.  1975 

Mr.  DB  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
their  many  responsibaitles  as  the  fourth 
estate,  newspapers  often  play  an  impor- 
tant civic  role  in  explaining  the  func- 
tions of  Oovemment  to  their  readers. 
Hie  Virgin  Islands  Daily  News  recently 
perfonned  such  a  public  service  by  pub- 
lishing the  following  editorial  which  I 
would  now  like  to  share  with  you : 

QVICK     CmCS     CCUHSE     Nbzdsd 

There  are  times  when  we  are  forced  to 
wonder  if  anyone  at  Ooremment  House  Is 
reaUy  famlUar  with  the  operaUon  of  the 
tsderal  gOTemment.  Some  recent  statements 
by  Uw  Oovemor^  top  administrative  ad- 
visor. F«ter  de  Zela.  are  aU  too  typical  of 
this  unrealistic  view  of  how  Washington 
works  and  what  the  role  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
^-  congressional  representative  is. 

The  Oovemor'8  top  aide  displayed  this 
lack  of  knowledge  at  Oovemment  Fouae 
wbra,  in  discussing  an  attempt  to  get  addl- 
ttoaal  federal  money  for  the  territory,  he 
aald  ttM  administration  expected  the  Virgin 
TilaBda  Delegate  to  be  involved.  He  added 
that  the  local  administration  was  preparing 
data  for  the  Interior  Department's  prepara- 
tion of  an  appropriations  blU  to  cover  a  defi- 
cit In  the  local  budget.  Oovemment  House, 
■aid  the  etilef  encuttve's  advisor,  expected 
tha  Delegate  to  pick  up  the  bH  when  it  is 
aotanlttad  to  the  House  by  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration and  then  to  •"paab  It  ttirough." 

Aside  from  displaying  such  an  Incredible 
teck  of  astuteneas  as  to  be  unaware  that  the 
Ford  admliiMntlon's  sponsoi^ip  of  a  \M1 
eotdd  easUy  be  (he  kias-of -death  in  the  pres- 
•at  political  dime,  the  Oovemment  House 
advlaor.  wtaoae  views  certainly  must  reflect 
**""*  °^**'"^o— ■  Menis  to  both  overestimate 
the  eongreasman's  powers  and  underestimate 
hlB  nrte.  He  ^leaks  alrUy  of  the  delegate 
puahlng  tt  throtigh  as  if  the  representative 
were  an-powerful,  hat  at  the  same  time  sub- 
otdlnatas  him  to  the  position  of  an  emissary 
for  the  Oovemor. 

Thla  attitude  seems  a  hangover  from  years 
ago  when  th«  i4>polnted  Governor  was  a 
prealdentlal  appcrintee  and  the  Islands  had 
no  representation  in  Congress.  The  Oovemor 
then  daalt  with  the  federal  administration, 
whoae  employee  he  was.  and  at  Government 
Bouse  the  Ideal  visitor  to  Washington  was 
one  who  would  act  as  an  emissary  for  the 
Governor.  In  the  Leglslatxire.  on  the  other 
bjud,  the  Ideal  emissary  was  frequently  one 
w»io  would  appear  before  congressional  com- 
""**•••  to  protest  the  activities  of  the  federal 
appointee. 

Things  are  supposed  to  be  different  now 
though.  The  Oovemor  Is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple to  run  the  affairs  of  thase  islands,  and 
the  Delegate  U  elected  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple— not  the  Governor  or  the  L«gislatui«~in 
Congress.  Tho  two  jobs  are  different  and  It  is 
quit*  poaslble  that  the  two  officials  may  be  of 
tJOmmtjpmrtim.  aa  la  the  case  in  nuuiy  sutes. 
Onea  Oovanuaaat  Bouse  recognizee  these 
^^  '•«*■  »t  may  be  poaatble  for  the  two 
^'^'■''  to  w«k  togathM-.  Bopef uUy  aemeone 
tkBi»  will -take  a  qniek  civics  eooraa  and 
learn  such  basic  principles. 
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TRANSPORTATION  POLZC7Y 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MsrNxaoTA 
IN  THB  HOU8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22.  1975 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lew 
weeks  ago  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Issued  Its  statement  of  national 
transportation  policy.  It  was  a  terribly 
important  statement  and  will,  I  hope,  at- 
tract comment,  opinion,  and  constructive 
criticism  from  people  concerned  with  all 
aspects  of  transportation. 

Some  of  my  own  comments  are  in- 
cluded in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Coleman  on  October  10.  The  letter 
follows: 

House  op  Repsesentativxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  10. 1375. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  T.  Colema», 
Secretary.    Depwtment    of    Transportation, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Deas    Secestaby    Colbman:    I    was    very 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation under  your  leadership  has  finally 
issued  Its  long-awaited  Statement  of  National 
Transportation    Policy.    It    provides    a    good 
point  of  departure  for  further  discussions  and 
debate  about  what  our  national  transporta- 
tion goals  should  be.  Since  you  are  soliciting 
reactions,  I'd  like  to  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments regarding    the   urban  transportation 
section  of  the  statement. 

I  particularly  liked  the  heavy  emphasis  you 
have  placed  on  the  need  to  gather  more  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive  performance  data. 
Your  determination  to  implement  vigorously 
the  data  reporting  requirements  contained  In 
last  year's  mass  transit  legislation  should 
eventually  bring  an  urgently-needed  disci- 
pline to  the  urban  transportation  planning 
procesB. 

But  I  looked  In  vain  for  a  clear-cut  state- 
ment of  policy  obJecUves  against  which  we 
could  gauge  the  performance  of  TJMTA's 
nearly  93  bUllon  annual  budget.  How  much 
balance  in  our  urban  transportation  networks 
are  we  seeking  to  achieve?  Transit's  market 
share  currently  falls  In  the  a-.5%  range. 
Should  we  be  aiming  higher,  and.  If  so,  how 
much?  "l-he  same  sorts  of  questions  apply  to 
transit's  soaring  <^>eratLng  deficits  (\ip  72% 
last  year).  I  found  nothing  in  the  policy 
statement  that  directly  addresses  these  fun- 
damental issues. 

The  report  does  discuss  the  need  to  fimd 
eost-effecUve  options,  a  shift  in  emphasis 
which  I  heartUy  endorse.  Since  heavy  rail 
aystams  are  not  considered  cost-effective  for 
most  cities,  about  the  only  other  option 
around  Is  buses.  This  means  the  Departaient 
win  now  try  to  steer  local  transit  planners 
toward  the  kjw  cost,  low  benefit  bus  option 
and  away  from  the  high  coat,  low  benefit 
zsll  option.  This  shift  will  save  the  FMeral 
government  a  lot  of  money  at  little  or  no 
cost  In  rldershlp. 

DOT'S  study  of  Urban  Mass  Transit  Needs 
and  Financing  shows  that  even  If  we  spent 
an  addlttoBal  SSS  bmion  on  current  transit 
options  over  the  next  16  years,  we  can  ex- 
pect aero  growth  in  transit's  market  share 
and  soaring  operating  deficits.  By  shifting 
the  Investment  mix  toward  buses,  we  do  a 
little  better.  The  market  share  will  bang  at 
that  miserable  B  %  level,  but  we  could  reduce 
oar  capital  cosu  slgnlflcanUy  and  retaid  the 
growth  In  operating  deficits. 

The  policy  statement  suggests  a  third  op- 
tion which  is  to  legislate  restraints  on 
transit's  competition,  the  automofella.  We 
aAKrald  experiment  with  thu  approaeb.  but 
yoMi  performance  expectatlotia  wmf  be  rlgbt. 
If  so,  auto  restraints  will  fall  into  the  negll- 
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glhle  cost,  low  benefit  category.  To  aehkn. 
even  thta  level  of  performance,  howevarw. 
have  to  make  the  w^nroved  aatnimptloM  mZ! 
DOT  will  be  more  roeoeaaful  than  Bpa  m 
When  it  tried  to  reguUte  the  use  of  0.1,^ 
city  centers.  Despite  our  tradition  ctf  w>v 
reliance  on  the  auto,  we  should  at  '"ast'S!! 
thlB  approach  a  try.  "^^ 

Perhaps  the  lack  of  any  low  cost.  Uah 
performance  transit  options  eaqjlalns  the  an. 
parent  reluctance  to  set  national  goals  to 
urban  transportation.  It's  no  fim  hsvin*  to 
tell  the  world  that  we  presently  laektta 
tools  to  achieve  a  tnily  balanced  tmmot 
taUon  system.  Its  worse  to  have  to ^Stixt 
that  It  wlU  take  a  great  deal  more  thSo 
biUlon  a  year  Just  to  malnt-xin  transit's  cur 
rent  position  In  the  market.  Since  3II  of  Uw 
available  options  achieve  about  the  noe 
dismal  level  of  performance,  we  are  oMlM 
to  push  the  low  cost  alternatives.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  irresponatbia  ftir 
us  not  to  piu-sue  vigorously  the  search  tm 
low  cost  transit  services  that  the  pubtta  tfn 
want  to  ride. 

At  the  moment,  UMTA  Is  spending  laa 
than  1%  of  its  annual  budget  on  pew,,  da. 
mand-responslve  systems  such  as  araa-irMa 
dlal-a-rtde,  dual-mode  and  PRT.  These  m 
the  kinds  of  systems  that  were  eoncaiaa< 
specifically  to  compete  more  effectlvriy  iMb 
the  automobile.  Nobody  knows  for  But  U 
these  options  will  turn  out  as  good  as  Uttit 
advocates  t>elleve,  but  we  can  find  oat  far 
a  fraction  of  the  funds  that  UMTA  a|MBti 
everyday  on  systems  which  the  vast  matority 
of  the  public  won't  ride. 
My  recommendations  are  simply  tltaae: 

1.  Establish  some  short,  medium  and  long 
range  rldershlp  goals.  Well  never  be  sure  how 
wide  of  the  mark  we  are  untU  we  know  wbat 
we  are  shooting  at. 

2.  Explain  why  oiu-  short  term  goals  ar« 
necessarily  modest  and  why  low  capital  In- 
tensive systems  make  sense 

3.  Provide  Incentives  to  those  cities  tbat 
Increase  vehicle  occupancy. 

4.  Accelerate  the  new  system  B&O  pro- 
gram and  candidly  explain  to  Congreaa  and 
the  public  the  urgency  of  Federal  participa- 
tion In  these  high  risk,  potentially  high 
payoff  adventures. 

We  should  not  expect  to  achieve  mlraaqkns 
Improvements  in  transit's  market  share  over- 
night. On  the  contrary,  In  the  short  run  the 
public  wlU  have  to  settle  for  relatively  mod- 
est service  improvements.  But  we  should  act 
our  longer  term  goals  high  and  do  the  work 
now  that  will  make  these  goals  acbleTable 
further  down  the  road. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Btu.  Fbenzkl, 
Jirember  oj  Congress. 


LONG    BEACH    GOOD    NEIGHBORS: 
LIVING  UP  TO  THEIR  NAMS 


HON.  GLENN  H.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUBoama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVES 


Wednesday,  October  22.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  4  years  a  group  of 
businessmen  and  women  in  Long  Beacb, 
Calif.,  have  devoted  a  good  porUon  of 
ihetr  time  and  energy  toward  hdping 
charitable  and  aervice  organizaticns  in 
their  communis.  Known  as  the  Long 
Beach  Good  Neighbors,  this  group  of 
about  140  individuals  i«  unique,  not  only 
because  of  Itg  effectlvetieflB>i  but  because 
of  its  flpedal  tnw  of  orgnntaatkm. 

The  Long  Beach  Good  Neighbors  have 
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no  permanent  ofBcers  of  any  Und,  nor  a 
set  of  organizational  structure.  Ttaey 
hold  monthly  meetings,  chaired  by  a 
different  member  each  month.  They 
never  fail  to  have  a  good  attendance. 
Guest  speakers  are  usually  invited  to  talk 
about  current  events  that  have  a  bearing 
on  business  matters. 

However,  the  true  effectiveness  of  the 
Good  Neighbors  is  reflected  in  their  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  charities.  The  Cali- 
fornia Conmiunity  Pool  for  the  Handi- 
capped. Inc.,  has  been  the  recipient  of 
much  of  the  effort  the  Good  Neighbors 
have  put  out  to  raise  funds.  Last  year  saw 
the  business  group  raise  a  total  of  $16,000 
through  luaus:  since  the  group  became 
active,  over  $40,000  has  been  raised  for 
this  organization  to  help  handicapped 
citizens  lead  productive  lives. 

In  addition  to  work  on  behalf  of  the 
California  Community  Pool  for  the 
Handicapped,  the  Good  Neighbors  have 
helped  raise  fimds  for  the  North  Long 
Beach  YMCA,  and  have  made  their  serv- 
ices available  to  the  local  Boy  Scouts* 
organizations. 

The  Long  Beach  Good  Neighbors  were 
first  organized  back  in  November  1971. 
by  several  civic  leaders  and  members  of 
the  Long  Beach  business  community. 
Among  those  early  members  were  Harold 
and  La  Verne  Penrose,  and  Long  Beach 
City  Councilman  Russ  Rubely.  Today, 
the  organization  represents  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  commercial  world,  from  oil 
companies  and  chemical  manufacturers, 
to  restaurateurs  and  small  shops — and 
all  have  been  active  in  making  the  Good 
Neighbors  a  truly  beneficial  force  In  the 
community. 

Next  month,  on  November  14,  the  Long 
Beach  Good  Neighbors  will  hold  their 
anniversary  dinner,  celebitetlng  4  produc- 
tive years  as  a  thriving  community  action 
group.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  members  of  the 
Oood  Neighbors  for  the  outstanding  work 
they  have  done  in  the  past  years. 

I  am  sure  that  they  will  continue  to 
demonstrate  their  concern  and  dedica- 
tion in  the  years  to  come. 
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apparent  what  the  hitent  of  the  section 
was  when  one  reads  the  regulations. 
Ttiese  talk  in  terms  of  "Informants"  and 
provide  specific  information  about  the 
proper  procedure  for  submitting  infor- 
mation and  collecting  rewards.  The  reg- 
ulations also  provide  for  anonymity  of 
the  informant. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  not  the  U.S.S.R.. 
80  why  are  we  rewarding  the  practice  of 
spying  upon  one's  neighbor?  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  IRS  to  request  information  on 
how  much  they  spend  each  year  to  pay 
informants.  Even  if  the  amount  proves  to 
be  small,  the  principle  is  very  important 
to  all  of  us  who  have  been  elected  to  pre- 
serve basic  ric^ts  in  a  free  society. 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  TO 
REPEAL  SECTION  7623 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  n>AHo 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22,  187S 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  re- 
peal section  7623  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Under  this  section  and 
the  regulations  which  were  issued  pur- 
suant to  it,  the  IRS  has  been  able  to  pay 
people  who  provide  information  on  oth- 
ers' tax  returns.  These  paid  informants 
can  obtain  up  to  10  percent  of  the  total 
additional  taxes  and  penalties  which  the 
IRS  collects  from  the  person  who  wsis 
informed  upon. 

The  language  of  the  code  section  seems 
relatively  Innocuous.  However,  it  is  <iiilt« 


UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

or  TZMNESflBB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  October  22.  1975 
Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  ^;>eaker. 
as  we  approach  that  time  of  the  year 
during  which  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund— UNCP— campaign  gets  underway. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  the 
vital  Importance  of  this  fund-raising  ef- 
fort. Throughout  these  United  States, 
there  are  numerous  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  are  dependent  upon 
UNCP  to  help  maintain  the  educational 
standards  which  they  offer. 

One  outstanding  UNCF  institution, 
LeMoyne-Owen  College,  is  located  In  my 
hometown,  Memphis,  Tenn.  LeMoyne- 
Owen's  example  is  not  unlike  that  of 
other  similarly  situated  institutions.  It 
Is  a  4-year  liberal  arts  college  with  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  900.  It  has  ap- 
proximately 3,000  alumni  on  record, 
many  of  whom  have  made  vital  contri- 
butions to  the  betterment  of  our  city. 
Over  25  percent  of  its  alumni  have  re- 
ceived masters  or  doctoral  degrees.  Over- 
all, its  presence  has  greatly  enhanced  the 
lives  of  black  Memphians  and  therefore 
has  contributed  incalculably  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  progressive,  harmonious  en- 
vironment in  the  city  as  a  whole. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  at  LeMoyne-Owen  receive  fi- 
nancial aid  of  some  kind.  UNCF  plays  an 
important  role  in  this.  The  leaders,  past 
and  present,  of  these  institutions  have 
labored  too  diligently  for  us  to  permit 
their  efforts  to  be  diminished  by  our  fail- 
ure to  support  the  frxiits  of  their  labor. 
In  the  case  of  LeMoyne-Owen,  presidents 
emeritus  Dr.  Hollis  F.  Price  and  Judge 
Odell  Horton  along  with  the  recently  in- 
augurated president.  Dr.  Walter  Walker, 
have  given  unselfishly  of  themselves  to 
the  advancement  of  this  fine  institution 
of  higher  learning.  These  fine  gentlemen, 
along  with  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  as  trustees  of  the  coDege,  deserve 
our  support.  They  are  examples  of  the 
kind  of  fine,  dedicated  people  who  have 
made  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  and 
the  institutions  it  serves  what  they  are 
today. 
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Schools  such  as  LeMoyne-Owen.  and 
others  like  it  across  the  country,  might 
not  survive  were  it  not  for  the  gen- 
erosity of  individuals  and  Institutions. 
Their  continued  survival  is  essential,  and 
therefore  our  continued  commitment 
must  be  strong.  I  therefore  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund's  annual  compaign  and  urge  your 
support  of  it. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAUCUS 
LEGISLATURE  AGENDA 


Hod.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

or  CAuroaiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22.  1975 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  beginning  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus presented  its  first  formal  legislative 
agenda,  laying  out  our  legislative  goals 
for  this  year.  During  the  caucus'  annual 
dinner  weekend,  September  26  and  27. 
a  status  report  on  the  Black  Caucus' 
legislative  agenda  was  presented  to  par- 
ticipants. I  am  inserting  that  status  re- 
port in  the  CoiTGisssioNAL  Record  so  that 
our  colleagues  may  be  apprised  of  the 
progress  Congress  has  made  on  our 
agenda: 

CoNCBEsanoNAi.    Black    Caocos    Leuibkativb 

ACKNDA 

Congressional  action  has  taken  place  on 
a  large  number  of  the  Legislative  Agenda 
items  presented  by  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  In  February,  1975.  Following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  congressional  actious 
on  those  Agenda  Items  which  have  reached 
at  least  the  subcommittee  hearing  staige  as 
of  S^tember,  1076.  Numbers  next  to  each 
legislative  Issue  correspond  to  the  number 
for  the  same  issue  in  the  Caucus'  Legisla- 
tive Agenda,  reprinted  from  the  March  5, 
197S  Congressional  Becord.  Those  bills  in  the 
Agenda  which  have  not  had  hearings  on  them 
are  not  listed  in  the  summary. 

II.A.1.  FuU  Employment:  The  Equal  Op- 
portunities Subcommittee  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  held  local  hearings 
in  six  cities  on  H.R.  SO.  the  Equal  Opportu- 
nity and  Full  Employment  Act.  Future  hear- 
ings are  scheduled  for  October  13th  in  Mil- 
waukee and  on  October  14th  in  St.  Louis. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  chaired  by 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  wiU  shortly  be- 
gin hearings  on  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
the  basis  of  H.B.  50.  The  bill  presently  has 
111  co-sponsors.  On  May  20th,  the  Caucus 
held  a  major  ad  hoc  hoarlng  on  full  en\ploy- 
ment.  Participants  Include  public  interest 
groups,  labor  organizations.  Members  oi  the 
House  and  Senate,  newspaper  publishers,  edi- 
tors, and  other  media  representatives.  De- 
spite growing  initiatives  around  the  current 
unemployment  crisis,  the  House  faUed  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Appropriation  bUl.  This 
$5.3  bUllon  legislative  package  would  have 
provided  some  900,000  Jobs.  The  Caucus  re- 
leased an  analysis  of  the  override  vote  show- 
ing that  many  of  those  who  voted  against 
the  override  represent  districts  that  had  high 
unemployment  rates  and/or  significant  blaok 
populations.  A  summer  job  blU  was  passed 
and  signed  shortly  after  failure  to  override 
the  Emergency  Employment  bUl  veto. 

n.A.3.  Tax  Reform:   The  Tax  Reduction 
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Act  at  1070,  pMMd  amy  in  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  Xer  tax  zebates,  aatabUalMd 
the  Important  principle  of  «<««»hthwj  tax 
benefits  relative  to  increasing  Income.  Also, 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  was  greatly  lim- 
ited, as  called  for  In  the  Leglslattre  Agenda. 
The  Hooae  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be- 
gan hearings  on  major  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion in  the  Spring,  and  In  September  began 
adopUng  reTaarm  proposals,  including  elim- 
ination of  a  number  of  "tax  shelters"  and  es- 
tablishing a  minimum  tax.  The  tax  reform 
package  will  come  to  the  House  floor  later 
this  year. 

II.A.3.  Budget  and  Appropriations.  The 
Caucus  voiced  major  concern  In  a  public 
statement  in  May  197S  on  the  House  Budget 
Resolution  which  set  as  a  goal,  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  7.4  per  cent  by  the  end  of  June 
1976.  The  Caucus  felt  that  Congress  was 
buckling  under  to  the  Presidents  preoccupa- 
tion with  deOeit  levels.  The  narrow  margin 
by  which  the  Budget  Resolution  passed  (200- 
196)  provides  Impetus  for  making  the  second 
Budget  Beaolutlon,  scheduled  for  committee 
markup  In  October,  n>ore  responsive  to  na- 
tional needs.  Caucus  members  have  taken 
tha  laMl  In  laereaalng  approprtatlons  for  a 
number  at  social  pragnuna.  such  aa  for  tba 
Community  Sarvleaa  Admlnlstratioa  (form- 
erly OSO)  and  education  program  funds. 

g-B-l-  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1986:  On  Au- 
gust 6.  I9TS,  the  President  signed  Into  law 
a  seven-year  extensloa  of  the  historic  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1986.  Innddltlon  to  con- 
tmntng  coverage  In  tlM  mostly  southern 
states  aflSseted  by  the  law  prevtoosly,  the  new 
law  axpaads  protacttoas  to  many  Spanish- 
speaking  and  other  minorities.  The  Caucus 
took  an  active  role  in  building  support  acmes 
the  country  for  the  hoi's  passage  In  the 
Bouse  and  Senate.  The  House  passed  the 
Voting  Rlghte  Act  extension  June  4th  by  a 
margin  of  341-70,  and  the  Senate  passed 
the  bill  July  24th  by  a  vote  of  77-12.  Many 
Members  previously  unsympathetic  to  the 
law  but  direct  benefldartes  of  tha  votaa  tt 
provides  voted  for  the  extenston. 

n.BJ.  natversal  Voter  Registration:  A  bin 
which  provldas  for  slmpUfled  rsglstration  by 
postcard.  H.B.  1888.  has  been  reported  out  at 
the  Hactlone  Committee  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  and  is  pfeaentty 
pending  before  the  full  committee. 

rLCl.  General  Revenue  Sharing:  Legisla- 
tive bearings  begin  in  late  September  befora 
the  Intergo  vet  umwital  Ratatlona  Subcom- 
nUttee  of  the  Ooverament  Operattooa  Oom- 
mittee  on  proposals  to  extend  the  general 
nvanua  sharing  pragram.  A  number  of  House 
and  Senate  eommltteea  have  held  oversight 
>***rtncs  OB  the  program  earlier  In  the  year. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee's  Clvu  and 
OoaaUtutloBal  Rights  Subcommittee  wlU 
hold  hearings  In  aaily  October  on  dvu  rights 
aapecta  of  revenue  sharing.  The  Cauctu  has 
continued  to  raise  critical  questions  regard- 
ing the  value  at  general  revenue  »h<^iing  for 
mlnorltlaa  and  thf  poor. 

n.CX  Health  Care:  A  nimtber  at  major 
Mils  have  been  Introdncad  in  the  •4ti>  Con- 
gress, aa  In  earlier  Congrssses.  to  establish  a 
^tem  of  national  health  Insurance.  How- 
•wr.  theOrwigiauB  has  Called  to  move  aggrea- 
y^y  torward  to  pass  such  legislation.  The 
flrst  heartngs  on  that  topic  this  session  will 
begin  thia  VtM  before  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
nC-3.  Sodal  Xnsmsnce:  No  major  pro- 
posals for  reform  of  the  welfare  system  have 
moved  forward  In  Congress.  Karly  in  the  year, 
an  Administration  attempt  to  Increase  the 
cost  of  food  stamps  was  soundly  defeated. 
Hearings  and  dtfMUe  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram «wntlnua.  Laglalation  to  cut  back  on 
tte  teod  stamp  psugram  (8.  1993)  . 

■  whUa  ptopaoents  at  tba  

to  attwctlMn  and  extend  Ma  baMSts. 
'Agneultura  Committee  has  r«- 
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ported  out  HJt.  1887,  which  would  cut  wait- 
ing time  for  food  stamps. 

n.C.4.  Education:  TT^aringB  began  July 
a4tb  before  the  Postsecondary  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  on  renewal  of  tha 
Higher  Education  Act.  Hearings  have  been 
coirpleted  on  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Act. 
Caucus  members  are  actively  opposing  at- 
tempts to  dilute  allocation  formulas  and  to 
limit  affirmative  action  requirements.  Hear- 
ings have  also  been  held  on  extension  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  The  Education 
for  All  Handicapped  Children  bill  has  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

THA.  Child  Care:  Hearings  on  child  can 
leglslatloo  concluded  July  15th  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  The 
hearings  were  held  Jointly  with  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

ni3.I.  Voting  Representation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia :  Hearings  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee's  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  began  In  the 
Spring  on  H.J^Ras.  280,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  two  United  States  Senators  and  tha 
number  of  voting  Members  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  to  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  entitled  based  on  population. 
There  are  over  120  co-sponaors  of  the  bill. 

III.BJ.  Amnesty:  Hearings  on  the  subject 
of  amnesty  of  those  who  have  refused  toj  per- 
form military  service  have  been  taking  place 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Civil 
Ubartles  and  the  Administration  of  Justlca 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

nxi.l.  Oun  Control:  Over  100  bills  to  lim- 
it the  sale,  transfer  and  possession  of  fire- 
arms have  been  introduced  In  the  House. 
Hearings,  which  took  place  across  the  coun- 
try m  the  Spring  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Crlnte  Subcommittee,  are  contlnulnc 
taUsFaU.  ^^ 

nij>.i.  Antitrust:  A  bill  to  amend  tha 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  to  remove  the  exemp- 
tion for  state  fair  trade  laws  passed  tha 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  38(^11 
on  July  21.  1975.  The  bUl  is  presently  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Judiciary's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly. 

nij>j.  Commodity  Price  Marking  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency:  A  biU  to  require 
price  marking  on  individual  commodity  items 
Is  pending  before  the  Consumer  Protection 
Subcommittee  of  House  Interstate  and  I^)r- 
elgn  Commerce.  The  biU  to  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  has  been  reported 
out  by  the  Hoiise  Government  Operations 
Oommlttee  and  will  come  before  the  fun 
House  abortly. 

Ul-X.1.  Rhodealan  Chrome:  The  Caucus 
haa  strongly  supported  legislation  to  repeal 
the  Byrd  Amendment,  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  import  chrome  from  Rhodesia 
la  disregard  of  United  Nations  sanctions, 
■niat  bill.  Hja,  1287.  has  been  reported  out 
of  the  International  Relations  Committee 
and  will  reach  the  House  floor  shortly. 

III.E.8.  African  Development  Funding  Act: 
Hearings  on  legislative  prc^>osaU  provide  for 
UA  membership  in  and  contributions  to  the 
African  Development  Fund  are  taking  place 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Development  Institutions  and  Finance  of  the 
House  Banking.  Currency  and  Hotising  Com- 
mittee. 

niJ'.e.  Hatch  Act  Reform:  The  Federal 
Employees'  Political  Activities  Act.  which 
?•"«»**•  federal  government  employees  to 
partidpata  in  partisan  election  campaigns 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  House  Poat  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  and  wUl 
reach  the  House  floor  shortly. 

XII.H.1.  Limited  Moratorium  on  Repay- 
ment of  Home  Loans:  The  Emergency  Home- 
owners' Relief  Act,  providing  temporary  as- 
slatanee  to  help  defray  mortgage  payments 
on  homes  owned  by  persons  temporarily  tm- 
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employed  or  underemployed  aa  a  leaoit  »« 

adTsrse    economic    oandltfcwa    becamT  u" 

earlier  In  tha  year.  ^^   **• 

mj.  Martin  Luther  King  Bh-thday  Na 

K°,^-^"'**y=  ^°  '^''y  o'  bearings^  ww; 
hew  during  the  week  of  September  8th  ^ 
legislative  proposals  to  designate  the;  bin* 
day  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luttier  Klnii  j> 
as  a  national  holiday.  Hearings  were  &fow 
the  Census  and  Population  Subcomnutti* 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv^ 
Committee.  -^rvice 

nu.l.  Rape  Prevention  and  ConUol-  a 
program  for  rape  prevention  and  control 
the  subject  of  a  Caucus  endorsed  bill  was 
Included  as  a  section  of  the  Health  Rewmw 
Sharing  Act,  which  was  enacted  into  law 
over  presldentUl  veto  on  JtUy  28,  1976 


PHILIP  BASKIN  HONORED  K)R 
EJ^ORTS 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  psNirsTi.vAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdap.  October  22.  1975 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  anending  a  tesU- 
monial  dinner  honoring  one  of  the  most 
prominent  legal  and  civic  leaders  In  the 
Pittsburgh  area — Mr.  Philip  Baskin. 

The  occasion  was  the  25th  annivei-sary 
of  the  State  of  Israel  bond  campaign 
and  Mr.  Baskin  was  singled  out  for  pub- 
lic recognition  because  of  his  "exemplary 
efforts"  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  and 
gena'al  oonununities  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

The  guest  list  was  indicative  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  Mr.  Baskin  is  hdd:  UA 
S^iators  Henky  M.  Jacksoit  and 
Richard  8.  Schweikek,  Congressman 
William  S.  Mooiih-:ao,  Gov.  Millton  S. 
Shapp,  Allegheny  County  Commissioner 
Leonard  C.  Staisey.  Pittsburgh  City 
Councilman  Louis  Mason. 

Rabbi  Aaron  B.  Daon  of  Temple  Sinai; 
Mr.  Herman  Fineberg.  chairman  of  the 
anniversary  dinner;  Saul  ElinofF  and 
Harry  J.  Wagner,  cochalrman  of  the  1975 
Israel  bond  campaign:  Mrs.  Mark  E. 
Mason,  chairman  of  the  women's  divi- 
sion; Joseph  M.  Katz,  cochalrman  of  the 
dinner;  Harold  Oondelman.  associate 
chairman  of  the  bond  campaign;  Rabbi 
Morris  A.  Landes  of  Adath  Jeshuiim 
congregation  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Sherman. 
The  selection  of  Mr.  Baskin  as  the 
honoree  for  this  occasion  was  not  a  coin- 
cidence. As  Mr.  Pineberg  so  aptly  stated: 
I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving  of 
this  honor  than  Phil  Baskin  nor  a  more  fit- 
ting time  to  honor  him  for  hla  wonderful 
service  for  Israel  than  at  this  salute  to  the 
silver  anniversary  of  Israel  bonds  .  .  . 

Mr.  Baskin's  hiterests,  aetlviUes,  and 
associations  throughout  the  Pittsburgh 
area  attest  to  this  richly  deserved  award. 

A  partner  in  <Hie  of  the  leading  law 
firms  in  the  city— Baskin.  Boreman.  Wil- 
ner.  Sachs,  Oondelman  k  Craig— Mr. 
Baskin  has  practiced  in  all  county  courts, 
the  Poinsylvania  Supreme  Court,  the 
U.S.  district,  circuit,  tax  and  Supreme 
Courts.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  AlVy^^y 
County,  Pa.  and  American  Bar  Associa- 
tions. 
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As  a  civic  leader,  he  has  served  on  the 
Board  (rf  the  Ctvio  Arena  Audltorhim 
Authority  almost  continuously  since  1962 
ukd  also  is  on  the  boahl  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Zoological  Society,  the  Civic  Light  CH>era 
Association.  Carnegie  Library,  and  the 
Carnegie  Ii^itute.  He  was  an  assistant 
solicitor  to  Allegheny  County's  Law  De- 
partment from  1953  to  1968  and  later 
served  as  special  counsel  through  1960. 
Also  from  1981  to  1969.  Mr.  Baskin  was 
a  member  of  Pittsburgh  City  Council, 
serving  as  finaace  diairman. 

His  dedlcatloa  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish 
community  is  most  meritorious.  On  two 
occasions  he  has  served  as  Pittsburgh 
chairman  for  the  Israel  bond  camindgn. 
He  is  active  in  numerous  Jewish  oigani- 
gitions  and  presently  is  chairman  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Board  of  Oovemors  of  larad 
Bonds  and  a  board  monber  (rf  Pittsburgh 
Ristadrat,  and  the  Pittsburgh  American 
Jewish  Community.  His  advfee  on  Israel's 
economic  sitoatlan  has  been  sought  \xr 
the  highest  leaders  of  that  nation.  In- 
cluding Prime  Ministers  David  Ben- 
Ourion,  Girida  Meir.  and  Yitshak  Rabhi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  BasUn  has  been  the 
recipient  of  many  awards  during  mi  11- 
lustrious  career  but  I  know  this  recent 
tribute,  paid  him  by  his  friends,  will  be 
his  most  meou»«hle. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT'S  FRO- 
POSED  REODLATIONS  TO  IMPI^E- 
HENT      ANTI-DUMPING      PROVI- 

sicms 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedriesday,  October  22.  1975 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
some  serious  concerns  about  the  Treas- 
017  Department's  proposed  regulations 
designed  to  ImpJMnent  the  anti-dump- 
ing provteione  of  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
of  1974. 

With  our  high  unemployment  rate  and 
record  of  plant  cloaires  in  recent  years, 
we  in  the  Buffalo  area  are  acutely  aware 
of  the  havoc  and  economic  distress  that 
often  can  be  traced  to  unfair  f ordgn 
competition. 

I  have  forwarded  to  Treasury  Secre- 
tary William  Simon  a  statonent  detail- 
iog  my  concerns  about  the  Deparlanent's 
proposed  regulations.  I  would  like  to 
share  that  statement  with  my  colleagues : 
House  or  Reprxsintattvks, 
Waahinfton.  D.C..  October  21,  1975. 
Hon.  WiLUAif  X.  Simon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
WathingUm,  DJO. 

Deab  Ifa.  Sbobctast:  This  letter  Is  in  re- 
8p<Htse  to  tha  request  for  comments  on  pro- 
posed regtilatlons  to  Implement  tha  Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1974.  I  wlU  limit  my  com- 
ments to  proposed  regulations  10  CFR  16SJ)7 
•nd  1«  CFR  1S8.44  under  authority  of  PX. 
93-618. 

The  Oeoret^ry  and  bis  staff  are  to  be  oob- 
gratulated  for  luivlng  done  a  thorough  and 
competent  Job.  tbrn  draft  certainly  indicates 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  conaktacBbla  tloia  and  effort  ware  ex- 
panded IB  tha  pcaparstloB  of  the  docuinant. 
In  St  iBMt  two  Inportant  respaets,  however. 
I  battava  the  tantattve  rules  do  not  reflect 
the  intent  of  Oongraas.  First,  the  pleading 
requirements  set  forth  In  Section  1S3.27  are 
so  extensive  and  dIAcult  to  satisfy  that  they 
will  serve  to  inhibit  or  actually  prevent  some 
exercising  their  rights  under  the  Antidump- 
ing statute.  Second,  the  lack  of  any  mean- 
ingful safeguard  in  the  proposed  rule  gov- 
erning revocation  of  dumping  findings  con- 
tained in  Section  153.44  presents  a  serious 
threat  to  the  future  efficacy  of  the  Anti- 
dumping law. 

With  respect  to  pleading,  the  regulations 
propose  to  greatly  expand  and  formalize  its 
requirements.  For  example,  this  Is  seen  In 
the  changes  regarding  price  Information. 
TTnder  the  regulations  currently  In  effect, 
the  Department  requires  the  complainant  to 
provide  "to  the  extent  feasible  .  .  .  such  de- 
tailed data  as  a|#  available  with  respect  to 
values  and  prices  .  . ."  The  prt^Msal.  in  con- 
trast, has  the  effect  ol  shifting  the  primary 
re^toDBlblllty  for  monitoring  and  Inves- 
tigating dumping  practices  from  the  Treas- 
ury Dapartmeat  to  tba  private  sector.  HUs 
proposed  transfer  is  in  complete  contradlc- 
tkm  to  promises  made  by  the  Departawnt 
to  Coagreas  In  the  paat.  In  the  Cuaeoaaa 
SlmpUfloatlon  Act  oi  1066,  for  exaiB|rie,  Con- 
gress ordered  the  Saeratary  to  xecosuBMiid 
any  amendments  to  tha  Antldtimplng  Act 
which  he  considered  neceasary  to  provide  for 
greater  certainty,  qpeed  and  efficiency  In  the 
enforcement  of  tba  statute. 

Treasury  did  indeed  adopt  a  new  form 
which  would  require  Information  needed  to 
monitor  dumping.  However,  the  form  ap- 
plied only  to  articles  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duties  and  not  to  duty  free  items  or  items 
covered  by  specific  rate  tariffs.  Even  more 
unfortunate,  I  am  advised  that  the  price  re- 
porting requirements  are  not  vigorously  en- 
forced even  when  the  form  Is  applicable.  The 
proposed  regulations  would  complete  the 
gradual  shift  of  the  investigatory  and  evid- 
entiary burden  from  the  Department  to  the 
complainant. 

Perhaps  a  few  of  the  giant  multi-national 
corporations,  with  offices  abroad  and  large 
supportive  staffs  at  home,  vrlU  possess  the 
capabUlty  to  secui«  such  informatlcm  and 
assemble  It  In  the  form  required  by  Treasury. 
Certainly  the  small  and  medium  size  com- 
panies cannot  furnish  thla  data  vrlthout 
spending  huge  sums  for  overseas  Investiga- 
tions and  other  assistance.  Most  firms  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  financial  resources  to  pay 
for  such  services.  The  net  result  is  that,  as 
far  as  these  firms  are  concerned,  the  law 
against  foreign  dumping  has  been  all  but  re- 
pealed, expressly  contrary  to  Congressional 
Intent. 

Similar  detailed  pleading  requirements  are 
proposed  for  injury  information.  I  recognize 
that  under  tha  Trade  Act  the  Secretary  must 
determine  if  there  la  aubatantlal  doubt 
whether  an  mduatry  la  being  injured  and.  If 
so,  refer  the  case  to  the  International  T^ade 
OommisBion  for  a  preliminary  determination. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  proposed 
regulations  demand  n&ore  mformation  at  the 
pleading  stage  than  the  Oommlaslon  does  in 
connection  with  a  fuU-aoale  Injury  mvesti- 
gation.  Some  of  tha  Information  sought  is 
clearly  Irrelevant  <s.g  unemployment  and 
profit  figures  of  Industrlea  other  thMi  that 
at  the  complainant).  Other  data  probably 
could  not  be  obtained  by  the  complainant 
without  violating  federal  antitrust  laws  (eg. 
capacity  utUlaatlon  of  the  firms  represented 
by  the  petition).  And  stlU  other  statistics 
are  readily  available  to  the  De|>artment  since 
they  are  derived  from  figures  recorded  by  Ita 
Bureau  of  Customs  (eg.  volume  and  value 
of  imports  of  the  merchandise  in  question). 
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The  net  affect  of  these  pMadlng  requiiementa 
is  to  discourage  or  ore^uda  domestic  com- 
panies from  obtainiJ^reUef  from  unfair  for- 
eign competition.     ^ 

The  second  area  of  serious  concern  involves 
Treasury's  proposal  relating  to  modification 
or  revocation  of  dumping  findings.  Regula- 
tions now  in  effect  allow  the  Secretary  to 
terminate  a  dumping  order  only  if  certain 
conditions  are  met,  including  the  passage  of 
a  "substantial  period  of  time'  following 
entry  of  the  order.  The  proposed  regulation 
would  permit  revocation  or  modtfloation  of 
any  finding  upon  request  provided  the  appU- 
cant  (1)  had  refrained  from  dumping  for 
two  years  and  (2)  offered  assuiancea  l^e 
would  not  dump  in  the  future.  Adoption  of 
this  regulation  would  merely  codify  an  ill- 
advised  policy  already  being  followed. 

One  of  the  cases  in  which  the  new  pro- 
cedure was  applied  Involved  tho  American 
pig  iron  industry  (Quebec  Iron  and  Titanium 
COTporation).  On  two  separate  oocasloas  in 
recent  years  the  mdustry  suocaasfuUy 
brought  actions  against  dumped  lmp<Mrt8 
from  abroad.  In  each  case,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion found  injury  and  the  Treaaury  Depart- 
ment entered  a  dumping  finding.  Two  years 
later  the  Department  announced  lU  Inten- 
tion to  revoke  the  existing  order  Inaofar  as 
it  pertained  to  Quebec  Iron. 

I  can  sympathize  vrtth  what  I  trust  Is  the- 
Department's  motivaU<m.  l.e.,  to  prevent 
dumping  orders  from  remaining  in  effect 
iMig  after  they  serve  any  legitimate  pin-- 
jxise.  It  is  my  understanding  that  to  the 
past  such  orders  sometimes  remained  In 
effect  for  decades.  I  agree  that  a  maehanlam 
must  be  avaUable  to  prevent  such  oocur- 
mnces.  On  the  other  hand.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  two  conditions  or  safeguards 
on  which  revocation  or  modification  Is  predi- 
cated in  the  proposed  rule,  namely  no  dump- 
ing for  two  years  and  assurances  of  no 
further  dumping,  are,  in  fact,  illusory.  Once 
a  dumping  order  is  entered,  no  rational  per- 
son wUl  engage  in  dumping  for  one  very 
practical  reason:  any  price  advantage  real- 
ised by  dumping  wiU  be  negated  by  the 
assessment  of  special  dumping  dutlea.  (Of 
course  a  dumping  finding  does  not  set  the 
amount  erf  dumping  duties  for  future  impor- 
tations. Rather,  the  Bureau  of  Custtwaa  com- 
pares the  U.S.  price  <rf  the  import  with  the 
foreign  home  market  jMlce  for  each  ship- 
ment. If  the  XJ.S.  price  la  lower,  a  special 
dumping  duty  is  assessed  equal  to  tha  dif- 
ferential.) Thus,  the  abaenoe  of  dtmiping 
following  entry  of  an  order  can  In  no  way 
be  construed  as  an  indication  that  the  im- 
porter will  continue  to  refrain  from  dumping 
once  the  order  is  lifted.  Similarly,  the  re- 
quirement of  asBuraneea  offers  no  comfort 
to  the  American  business  or  labor  unit  being 
subjected  to  the  oiudaught  of  unfairly  priced 
goods.  What  la  the  affect  of  such  assurances? 
Unlike,  the  attnatlon  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment determines  that  dun4>ing  margins  are 
minimal  and  accepts  assurances  In  return 
for  a  discontinuance  of  the  proceeding,  there 
is  no  monitoring  of  futvo-e  shipments.  Neither 
is  there  a  pro<vtolon  for  reinatatmg  the  orig- 
inal dumping  order  if  the  assurances  are 
vioUted.  Under  these  circumstances,  assur- 
ances represent  little  more  than  a  charade. 

In   essence,    therefore,    a   dtmiping   finding 
under  the  Treasury  proposal  U  effective  for 

only  two  years.  I  doubt  if  there  Is  a  company 

In  the  United  States  that  can  afford  the  very 
considerable  time,  effort  and  money  required 

to  prosecute  a  dumping  action  In  return  for 

such  idiort  term  relief. 
I   implore  the  Department   to  reconsider 

the  proposed  regulations  to  be  more  In  line 

with  the  Oongresatonal  Intent  to  continue 

an  effective  antidumping  policy. 
Respectfully  yours, 

BKVXT  J.  MOWAK. 
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WORLD  lOOD  CRISIS  SYUPOeiUM— 
Vm-->RBB8AaCH  m  aoricdl- 
TDRAL  BPncnSNCY  AT  UTOVER- 
Smr  OP  KENTUCKY 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

or  xnrrucxT 
IN  TBS  HODSB  09  BKPBC8ENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  October  22.  1975 

Mr.  BRCCKINRIDaE.  Mr.  BpetikeT. 
eOcient,  low-cost  food  produotkm  is  the 
Koal  of  a«rleiiltm«l  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  and  similar  Institu- 
tions throuchout  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  aa  attainable  goal  for  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  developing  nations  and 
their  Institutions  abroad,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  MOS,  which  Incorporates  the 
nndley  amendment  to  straogthen  the 
role  of  the  Nation's  universities  In  In- 
creasing the  agricultural  production  In 
developing  countries. 

A  discussion  of  agricultural  research  at 
the  Unlveraity  of  Kentucky  constituted 
an  important  part  of  its  World  PVxxl 
Crisis  Symposium  held  April  l  and  2  of 
this  year.  Dr.  James  K«np  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  Animal  Science  Depart- 
ment emphasized  more  efllclent  livestock 
production,  and  Dr.  JoBn  Walker  of  Oie 
Agricultural  Engineering  Department  re- 
lated food  production  to  the  energy  crisis 
Because  It  is  helpful  to  state  In  concrete 
terms  what  such  agricultural  research  ta 
acc<«ipllahlng,  I  Include  their  discussion 
in  the  Rrord: 

Th«  Wokld  Food  Cvais  Fobum,  UNivDsrrT 

or  KSNTX7CKT,  Apbix.  1,  1975 
(Bemvks  of  James  D.  Kemp,  and  John  K 
Walker) 
^-  K«np.  The  nnofflclal  motto  of  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  Sciences  for  many  yean 
has  been  "A  Better  Product  at  Lms  Ooet" 
Many  of  the  projecta  of  the  Dep«tftment  oyi 
the  long  run  are  geared  to  produce  better 
products  more  eOdently.  We  recognize  that 
what  is  "better"  for  one  group  may  not  be 
•better"  for  every  other  group.  We  also  rec- 
ognise that  not  all  reaearch  Is,  nor  should  it 
be,  fOT  the  purpose  of  feeding  people.  How- 
ever, we  can  group  the  research  of  the  De- 
partment roughly  into  four  categories.  Much 
of  the  reaearch  will  do  much  to  Increase  or 
improve  the  world's  food  supply.  The  four 
^upeare:  (1)  Nutrition;  (2)  Management; 
(8)  OeneUcs  and  Phyalology;  and  (4)  Proc- 
essing. 

NDTamoN 

Use  of  Forages:  There  are  millions  of  acres 
of  land  In  the  U.8.,  Including  many  in  Ken- 
tucky, that  are  sulUble  only  for  forage  pro- 
duction. This  tongt  cannot  be  used  directly 
by  man  but  must  be  converted  Into  \iseful 
products  by  converting  it  into  meat,  wool  and 
milk.  In  addltkm,  there  are  large  amounts  of 
crop  residues  such  as  straw,  com  stalks  etc 
that  only  ruminants  can  utilize.  Also,  many 
food  processing  residues  such  aa  beet  pulp 
citrus  pulp  and  even  bakery  waste,  are^wed 
for  feed.  In  fact,  between  two-thlrda  and 
three-fourths  of  aU  beef  gains  are  from  foods 
humans  do  not  normaUy  eat.  Research  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  8otenoes  is  geared  to- 
ward programs  of  nutrition,  breeding  and 
management  that  will  enable  catUe  and 
sheep  to  use  these  feeds  more  efficiently 

Use  of  Non-protein  Nitrogen  Such  as  Urea 
as  a  Subsutute  for  Protein:  RumUi&nts  have 
the  abUity,  through  the  microbiological  sys- 
tems  in  the  rumen,  to  convert  this  NPN  into 
a  form  that  can  be  synthesized  into  meat 
milk  and  wool.  Thus  a  material  that  cannot 
be  used  for  food  by  man  U  converted  Into 
a  usable  form. 
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Uae  of  Faed  Addtttvea:  Aalmaia  ate  oftm 
as  mu^  aa  16%  mora  elBclent  in  convertUis 
feed  into  weight  gain  1^  the  oae  of  mateitiS 
such  m  DBS  or  other  powth-attmnitHip 
addittvea.  Some  people  object  to  the  QwiS 
these  materials  and  make  varloua  olaUna  con- 
ceming,  mostly  unproven,  haidth  taaaards 
The  objectors,  however,  are  not  Uie  hungry 
people.  Even  if  there  ware  some  vaUd  objec- 
tions, the  benefiU  would  still  be  much  great- 
er than  the  risks. 

Mineral  Research:  Several  feeds  do  not 
have  the  exact  balance  of  minerals  for  the 
moat  efficient  feed  utillzaUon.  Work  in  dairy 
and  swine  is  geared  to  finding  the  proper 
amounto  and  ratios  of  minerals  for  the  mort 
efficient  milk  and  meat  producUon 

Proteln-Amlno  Acid  Work:  This  is  being 
studied  by  the  swine  and  dairy  groups  In 
order  to  Improve  protein  utilization.  Protein 
is  usu^y  the  most  expensive  major  nutrient. 
More  efficient  use  will  aUow  more  produc- 
tion with  the  same  protein  input 

Vitamin  A  Research:  The  lack  of  this  vita- 
min Is  the  third  most  critical  human  nu- 
trient deficiency  behind  protein  and  energy 
Its  role  in  animals  is  being  studied  to  ascer- 
tain more  effective  means  of  imuzatlon 
Much  of  the  data  obtained  may  be  adapteble 
toman.  "^ 

Treating  Peed  Protein  So  That  There  la 
Leas  Loss  In  Fermentation  in  the  Rumen- 
By  doing  this,  fuUer  use  may  be  made  of  this 
expemive  part  of  the  ration. 

MANACUCBNT 

Recycling  Animal  Waste:  ExcreU  from 
uvestock  contains  valuable  nutrients.  The 
waste  can  be  converted  into  Uvestock  feeds 
The  potiltry  group  in  cooperaUon  with  the 
Agricultural  Engineering  Department  is 
working  on  this. 

Bariy  Weaning  of  Pigs:  By  early  weaning 
sows  can  be  rebred  much  sooner  and  thus 
be  more  efllclent  breeding  units.  More  pigs 
can  be  produced  with  fewer  breeding  anl- 

Mastltls  Control  In  Dairy  Cattle:  Proper 
management  can  greatly  reduce  losses  ftom 
this  problem  thus  enabling  more  milk  of 
higher  quality  to  be  produced  more 
economically. 

PHTSIOLOGT    AND    GENETICS 

Hormonal  Control  ot  Breeding  Cycles  and 
FertlUty:  Work  in  the  Department  helped 
set  the  stage  for  the  birth  control  plU.  If 
this  pill  could  be  prc^)erly  used,  thus  helping 
control  population,  there  would  be  fewer  peo- 
ple to  feed.  Work  on  control  of  fertUlty  and 
breeding  cycles  may  allow  more  efficient  and 
economical  control  of  breeding  animals. 

Genetic  ManipulaUon  of  Genes  Through 
Selection  and  Crossbreeding  to  Produce  More 
Economical  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine:  Work 
in  progress  using  exotic  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  to  develop  crosses  adaptable  to  more 
efficient  utilization  of  forages. 
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Work  with  Improved  Shelf-Life  In  Dairy 
Product*:  By  processing  and  packaging  dairy 
products  for  greater  shelf-lUe,  a  greater  dls- 
tolbutlon  of  the  products  can  be  achieved. 
Transportation  and  storage  losses  will  be  re- 
duced. 

Pork  Curing  Methods:  Pork  curing  is 
geared  to  improving  keeping  qualities  and 
th\i8  shelf -life.  This  should  allow  wider  dis- 
tribution of  the  products. 

Pesticide  Residues  In  Pood  Especially  Dairy 
Products:  Use  of  pesticides  sometimes  causes 
contamination  of  food  products.  A  study  of 
the  effects  of  residues  on  the  microflora  of 
(lalry  products  and  the  possible  health  haz- 
ards of  the  products  has  been  undertaken 
By  knowing  residue  levels  and  the  effects  of 
these  levels,  a  Urger  quanuty  of  safer  food 
products  can  be  made  available. 

Other  projects  deal  with  other  aaiects  of 
producing  high  quality  animal  proteins  Peo- 
ple of  the  world  want  these  protein  foods  »a 
they  recognize  their  Importance  in  develon- 
ing  a  better  diet.  ^ 


tJ^  y^"^'^  ^*»'^**  «»•  i>*xt  two  day. 
there  is  going  to  be  mudh  said  about  S! 
world  food  crlsls-the  theme  <5  S^  ^ 

T^ST,*'*'^SL^  World  Fbod  S 
I  think  it  u  pwadokloal  that  at  the  wSi 

that  has  become  so  prominent  in  the  wort« 
ttLat  we  are  also  faced  with  a  severe  en^ 

^  food  crlal^-the  one  impinges  on  th^ 
other.  The  remarks  I  would  like  to  make  to- 
day are  primarUy  reUted  to  energy  and  tt« 
relationship  to  food  production.  Takine  IS 
engineer's  viewpoint,  I  hope  that  I  can  mak# 
you  aware  of  some  of  the  things  we  thi^ 
we  can  do.  some  of  the  things  we  think  «e 
ought  to  be  doing,  and  some  of  the  thlnei 
we  are  going  to  attempt  to  do.  ^ 

Without  question,  the  most  important 
commodity  in  any  society  is  food.  I  think 
Ohandi  once  said  that  even  God  did  not  dare 
go  befOTe  a  starving  man  except  in  the  form 
of  bread.  Be  that  as  it  may,  U  a  man  is  go- 
ing to  enjoy  clothing,  recreation  and  aU  of 
the  other  things  he  desires,  he  is  first  going 
to  have  to  have  an  abundance  of  food  a 
modern  Industrial  society  that  provides  a 
high  living  standard  for  its  people  is  based 
upon  a  small  fraction  of  people  in  the  agri- 
cultural areas  producing  the  food  and  fiber 
for  the  remaining  populus  of  that  society 
Agricultural  tedmology  enables  this  to  oc- 
cur in  the  United  States.  Fewer  and  fevsr 
people  have  been  able  to  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  food  that  has  maintained  the  high 
Uvlng  standard  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
brought  about  primarily  by  substitution  of 
fossil  energy  for  hiunan  labor  and  has  re- 
sulted In  a  higher  and  higher  input  of  en- 
ergy Into  otur  food  production  system. 

Back  in  the  days  of  our  very  early  fore- 
fathers man  expended  about  .15  calories  of 
energy  to  acquire  a  calorie  of  food.  In  1970 
in  the  United  States  the  average  was  about 
8.5  calories  of  energy  input  to  acquire  a 
calorie  of  food.  If  you  Just  looked  at  the  last 
50  years,  there  has  been  about  a  10  fold  in- 
crease In  the  amount  of  energy  that  has  gone 
Into  agricultural  production.  Many  people 
say  that  we  are  taking  more  calories  of  en- 
ergy to  produce  food  than  we  are  getting  In 
return.  This  bothers  me  some  because  I  think 
It  is  a  tot«lly  erroneous  way  of  looking  at 
food  production.  I  would  ask  each  of  you  to 
look  at  the  clothing  you  are  weartr^;  and  tell 
me  what  calories  went  into  producing  that 
clothing  and  how  many  calories  It  Is  worth? 
And  yet,  for  a  commodity  as  basic  as  food 
people  are  saying  that  if  agriculture  can't 
produce  food  for  less  calories  than  we  are  ob- 
taining in  the  f<»m  of  food  then  agriculture 
Is  inefficient.  I  would  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
automobiles  you  ride  home  in  tonight  and 
ask  yoxirself  what  calories  does  that  auto- 
mobile represent.  In  no  other  segmem  of  our 
society  do  we  ask  "What  U  the  energy  input 
as  compared  to  the  energy  output."  When  it 
Is  in  terms  of  basic  commodity,  such  as  food, 
we  should  not  do  so  either. 

The  energy  inputs  Into  our  food  system  are 
many  and  varied.  On  the  farm  they  include 
fuel,  electricity,  machinery,  tractors,  buUd- 
ings,  the  energy  going  into  those  buildings, 
the  energy  going  into  labor  and  all  of  the 
operations  related  to  the  preservation  of 
food.  There  Is  a  great  amount  of  energy  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  fertilizer,  chem- 
icals, irrigation,  and  the  Improved  seeds  that 
are  used  on  farms.  Off  the  farms  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  energy  used  in  processing,  pack- 
aging and  transportation  of  our  food.  It  is 
this  input  of  energy  that  has  made  us  a  food 
surplus  nation. 

If  you  look  at  the  long-term  pattern  of 
energy  use.  you  will  see  vt  have  followed  a 
slgmoidal  type  of  growth.  We  initially  had  a 
very  very  low  energy  input  and  a  relatively 
low  level  of  food  production.  Then  as  we 
started  to  put  energy  Input  Into  our  food 
production  system,  we  find  that  for  an  Incre- 
ment of  energy  Input  we  got  a  large  return 
in  terms  of  focd  production.  However,  in  the 
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r  oaattoa  IMS  to  not  adov*  tiw  poUoy 

amount  d  iood  pcodiwad.  For  InaSsaoe,  If 
you  bMr»  tmvtk  i— rtlng  the  p^Mn  yoa  are 
aware  tkat  a  cartaHmant  oT  natural  gaa  to 
tbe  fcrtUtMr  liMlilii  wmj  bav*  tm7  aeHoua 
coaaeqaBaees  «m  tba  tood  abunteno*  In  this 
nation  because  nltangen  fertdltaar  la  easentlal 
to  the  com  and  ether  grain  production  of 
this  Batkm. 

Protein  Is  the  esMnilal  element  to  all  hu- 
man diets.  Tb«  world  population  is  de- 
pendent upon  It.  Ton  can  get  it  from  two 
l^tncipal  sofuroM — from  grains  or  from  ani- 
mals. Many  people  say  we  ought  to  consume 
grain  directly  and  obtain  our  proteins  in 
tbls  way.  I  wouM  suggest  to  you  that  good 
nutritional  batenee  optimally  Involves  some 
animal  protein.  More  Importantly,  we  have 
t  great  deal  of  land  In  this  country  which  is 
only  suitable  for  t3M  productl<«  of  forages, 
such  as  grass.  Man  cannot  directly  utlUze 
this  agricultural  commodity  for  protein  food. 
This  is  one  area  In  which  we  propose  to  con- 
duct research.  We  are  going  to  be  kM>klng  at 
beef  productloa.  Beef  production  is  a  par- 
ticularly critical  area.  As  suggested  earlier  in 
tbe  discussion  about  the  calories  required  to 
produce  food,  it  takes  about  16  calories  of 
eowgy  to  produce  a  calorie  of  beef.  This  is 
even  higher  than  It  Is  for  most  other  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Beef  is  still  something 
most  conaomers  enjoy  and  beef  can  utilize 
the  forages  that  num  cannot  directly  utilize. 

Now,  what  about  this  land  on  which  we 
produce  forages?  It  turns  out  that  this  is  the 
dominant  class  of  land  In  the  United  States. 
Approximately  54%  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  48  continental  United  States  is  in  grass- 
land, shrub  land  or  open  forested  land.  In 
Sutucky  about  66%  of  the  total  crop  land 
is  itt  land  most  suitable  to  forage  production. 
This  repraaents  about  6.6  million  acres  of 
land  in  Kentucky.  At  the  present  time  the 
forage  from  this  9A  mllUon  acres  is  being 
utiliBSd  by  about  S  aiUUon  head  of  livestock. 
Ob  unimproved  tomge  land  we  can  produce 
about  a,000  lbs.  of  forage  per  year  per  acre. 
If  land  is  Improved  or  toon  efficiently  man- 
aged tbe  production  can  be  Increased  3  to  4 
times  relatively  easily  and  certainly  the  po- 
tential for  a  five  fold  increase  in  production 
la  possible. 

One  of  the  princi|»al  methods  of  doing  this 
Is  through  renovation,  I.e.,  the  Introduction 
of  legumes  into  grassland.  Legumes  are  natu- 
ral nitrogen  fixing  plants  and  eliminate  tbe 
need  for  nitrogen  fertHioer.  With  the  Intro- 
duction of  legumes  a  much  higher  produc- 
tivity of  this  fortes  land  is  possible  and 
where  before  3  nallllon  head  of  livestock  were 
being  supported  on  the  unimproved  forage 
land,  the  potential  in  Kentucky  is  to  support 
15  million  head  of  cattle  If  aU  other  factors 
were  kept  constant.  These  grasslands  can  also 
be  improved  by  tlie  use  of  nitrogen  fertUieer. 

It  takes  150  to  300  pounds  of  nltn«ea 
fertilizer  per  acre  per  year  to  do  this.  This  la 
equivalent  to  35-46  gallons  of  fuel  oU— a  high 
energy  consumption.  This  is  an  extravagant 
waste  of  fossil  energy  and  one  that  I  tjiinir 
we  ought  to  be  doing  something  about.  I'm 
proud  to  say  that  Kentucky  leads  tbe  nation 
in  renovation  of  grasslands.  I'm  also  very 
pleased  to  say  that  the  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering Department  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky has  developed  a  piece  of  machinery 
which  brings  about  a  once  over  the  field 
form  of  renovation  which  In  Itself  cuts  the 
energy  required  for  renovation  by  a  factor  of 
Approximately  one  third. 

Kentucky,  thecvfore.  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  bring  about  a  passible  4  to  5  fold  Increase 
hi  beef  production  on  a  constant  land  bMC. 


TbsM  Is  on*  ttiiTT  asaa  wfesM  we  would  like 
to  eaadust  ressanb  and  it  alsa  is  an  area 
wltk.  Donsldtcabla  potentlsl.  TUs  is  Che  area 
of  utUlsatlon  ol  sgrlcuttural  refuse.  We  hear 
a  lot  about  waste.  Waste  Is  reMly  a  resouree 
to  aa  tanagtnatlTe  penon.  In  the  United 
States  aaaa  dtNards  somettiiag  like  WD,OOD,- 
060  tons  per  year  of  energy  bearing  waste, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  that  waste  is  agri- 
cultural residue. 

One  of  the  real  problems  In  agriculture 
this  last  year  was  to  find  the  energy  re- 
quired for  the  drying  of  grain.  We  have 
looked  at  the  energy  that  exists  in  the  resi- 
due of  corn  stalks,  and  wheat  stubble  and  it 
is  an  interesting  analysis.  There  are  six  to 
ten  times  of  enwgy  In  the  residue,  as  the 
aoMuat  necessary  to  dry  the  com  or  wheat. 
It  is  possible  that  agriculture  oould  be  an 
energy  jHtxtucer  If  we  can  find  an  IneflVclent. 
profitable  and  economic  basis  to  utilize  agri- 
cultural refuse. 

In  doing  this,  we  must  look  at  the  total 
energy.  This  includes  determining  the  energy 
Involved  in  going  out  ccdlecting  the  refuse, 
grinding  it  or  processing  it  Into  a  form  that 
can  be  utUized  or  burned  and  to  determine 
the  energy  that  will  have  to  be  put  back 
on  Vb»  fields  in  terms  of  fertilizer  if  we  do 
not  leave  the  residue  iu  the  fitids.  This  area 
of  waste  utUization  is  an  area  in  which  a 
significant  research  c^portunity  exists  to  aid 
Kentucky  citizens  aitd  Kentucky  farmers. 

QoEsnoN.  Relative  to  the  research  you  dis- 
cussed on  the  production  of  beef  by  use  of 
forages,  what  specifically  do  you  propose  to 
do  and  what  will  be  the  primary  direction  of 
that  endeavor? 

Dr.  W&LKsa.  The  specific  objectives  of  our 
research  in  this  area  as  It  is  now  defined  is 
reaUy  doing  a  feasibility  study.  It  wiU  be  a 
study  involving  three  dqiartments:  Agron- 
omy, Animal  Science,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering. It  Is  devoted  to  looking  at  the  land 
resources  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  land  utillaatkm  schemes  and 
to  then  evaluate  our  capabilities  for  produc- 
ing red  meat.  For  each  of  these  schemes  we 
are  going  to  be  looking  at  the  required  energy 
inputs.  We  are  also  going  to  be  looking  at 
the  dollar  Inputs  into  each  of  thoee  produc- 
tion schemes.  Hopefully,  upon  conclusion  of 
the  research  we  will  be  able  to  say  that  if  a 
given  production  practice  was  Instituted  on 
co(d  season  grsiSBw  tlien  we  will  be  able  to 
produce  "x"  pounds  of  beef  with  a  given 
energy  input.  If  the  energy  input  is  restricted 
or  If  the  economic  dollar  Is  restricted,  then 
we  should  be  able  to  project  the  restrictions 
that  would  be  placed  ob  the  prodnettoa  ot 
beef.  We  would  know  what  our  leeuuites  are 
and  how  we  can  best  utilise  thoee  leeouroes 
In  terms  of  cool  season  fcrasw  %  and  the  pro- 
duction at.  beef. 

QuxsnoH.  In  your  beef  productton  feas- 
ibility study,  are  you  going  to  consider  the 
production  of  beef  on  all  land  and  in  com- 
petition with  g^ain  and  other  food  produc- 
tion or  just  on  land  primarily  adapted  to 
graas? 

Da.  Walkes.  We  wUl  be  looking  at  all  of 
the  land  classee  In  the  oool  season  grass 
ranges.  We  will  not  initially  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  We  will,  however, 
maintain  tbe  land  class  identification,  for 
Instance,  Type  1  land  Is  flat  and  v«7  aOapted 
for  row  crop  production.  I  would  not  sug- 
gest the  use  of  such  land  into  cool  season 
grasses  even  though  It  eonid  be  used  for  coal 
season  grasses.  By  maintaining  the  land  clas- 
sification Infomuttkm  which  is  available  to 
us,  we  should,  after  the  study  is  complete ,  be 
able  to  say  aU  right  If  we  restrict  our  beef 
production  to  specific  classes  of  land  then 
this  is  the  potmtial  beef  production.  I  think 
the  signlAcant  thing  is  and  I  don't  think  It  is 
well  understood — we  can  produce  more  beef 
than  we  are  now  producing  on  these  forage 
lan«is  if  we  will  adopt  land  Improvement 
sobemes  and  we  can  also  do  it  with  a  lower 
energy  input.  This  will  poae  an  additional 


innmrtant  <|aastton  which  Is.  "Is  ttaat  beef 
that  is  produeed  oa  foragss  going  ta  hsM  tbe 
quaUty  dslsert  by  tba  nnneii—sr?"  This  is 
not  aa  nnglneerlin  eoaeiaTatInn  We  oan 
provide  the  machinery,  tbe  eoaaputer  pro- 
grams and  tbe  mathematicai  Isngasge  but  it 
is  up  to  tte  aalmal  soisntlst  to  asy  whether 
the  beef  we  produoe  on  that  land  ean  hava 
a  quali^  aeas|»table  to  the  nnnsiiiasr.  IT  there 
is  a  large  prloe  dMtaeatlal  between  grain- 
fed  beef  and  grasa-fed  beef,  an  you.  tbe 
consumer,  sttu  going  to  eat  gram  fSd-beef 
or  are  you  going  to  eat  grass-fed  beef — it 
la  up  to  you. 


JOSE3>H  P.  LUNA  TRIBUTE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   KEW   JEHSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22.  1975 

Mr.  HELSTOSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  was  privileged  to  participate  In 
a  tribute  to  a  special  man  deserving  of 
special  recognition.  It  was  my  great 
pleasure  to  join  many  good  friends,  emi- 
nent community  leaders,  and  distin- 
guished elected  officials  on  September  19 
as  a  speaker  at  a  function  In  Lodl.  KJ., 
honoring  this  extraordinary  man,  Joseph 
P.  Luna,  on  the  occasion  of  his  70th 
birthday. 

Joe  has  given  most  generously  of  his 
time  and  energies  over  the  years  to  be  of 
service  to  the  people  in  the  borough  of 
Lodi  and  surrounding  localities.  He  has 
compiled  an  impressive  record  of  accom- 
plishments and  is  an  outstanding  credit 
to  his  family  and  community. 

Because  Joseph  P.  Luna  is  so  worthy  of 
the  acclaim  which  was  bestowed  upon 
him  with  such  deep  affection  and  appre- 
ciation, I  wish  to  enter  Into  the  REooao 
a  c(vy  of  the  program  for  this  evmt 
which  is  caiHghtcning  as  to  wby  this 
salute  was  given  to  this  exemplary  public 
servant: 

Faocaaii 

Our  NatloiuJ  Anthem,  Assemblage. 

Welcome  and  Introduction  of  ToastmastO'. 
John  J.  Lattanaio,  Chairman. 

Master  of  Ceremonies.  Marinus  C.  Oalantl, 
Dean,  Falrlelgh  Dickinson  University. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Hector  DlNardo.  CJt.M., 
Pastor,  St.  Joseph's  R.C.  Church. 

Toast,  Guy  Luna,  Son  of  Honored  Oueet. 

Remarks,  Joixn  Bombace,  Mayor  of  Lodl: 

Renoarks,  Henry  Helatoekl,  United  States 
Congress,  9th  District,  New  Jereey. 

Addreas,  John  J.  Brest  in.  Former  Bergen 
County  Prosecutor. 

Address,  Joseph  F.  Job,  Sheriff  of  Bergen 
County. 

ParSENTATlOHB 

Response,  Joseph  P.  Luna. 
Benediction,  Rev.  Hector  DlNardo,  C.R.M. 
Dinner  and  Dance  Music  by  Neglia's  Or- 
chestra. 

TareuTE  TO  Joseph  P.  Luna 
Joseph  P.  Luna  was  bom  in  New  York  City 
on  September  19,  1*0S,  the  eon  of  the  late 
Anthony  and  Caroline  Luna.  The  CamHy 
moved  to  Lodi  when  he  was  only  five  years 
old.  He  was  educated  in  the  local  schools  of 
that  municipality. 

In  the  early  1930s  he  worked  for  Joseph 
Paci,  builder,  as  foreman.  In  1928,  he  became 
owner  of  the  Lltwln  Decorating  Company  In 
New  York  City.  In  1930,  he  became  Chief 
Clerk  of  County  Board  of  Election  and  re- 
signed in  1950.  In  1960  became  project 
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■0»  of  Joseph  J.  Bninettl  Construction  Co. 
lA  isa  l)ee«m»  credit  managw  ana  head 
"'I'lf"'"  **"  >'**o  OU  Co.  In  IMt'was  ap- 
pomtctf-  tax  etrilector  and  treasorer  of  tb» 
Bcraagh  at  Lodl. 

4«  •  Touns  nan  his  ambition  «ras  to  be- 
Mae  a  politician.  Re  acoompllifted  ttiat 
(iream.  At  age  34,  be  was  appointed  to  t&e 
Oeneral  Ammament  Board  m  UM.  m  1990, 
bavas  elected  to  the  Bowd  of  EducsUon  and 
serred  two  fltfee  year  tevms.  Became  a  coun- 
cflBMn  to  1988  and  elected  mayor  In  1941  for 
fl*e  two-year  tema  the  longest  tenure  to  the 
borough's  history.  In  fact,  Luna  was  the  only 
war  and  peace  time  mayor.  In  1969,  he  was 
re-elected  to  the  council. 

Serrtce,  community  and  sports  sissocUtions 
have  taken  much  of  his  time.  He  served  on 
tbe  Board  of  Trustees  of  FeUcian  CoUege  and 
Boys'  Club  of  Lodl.  Served  as  the  flrst  Grand 
Knight  of  St.  Micbael'B  CouncU  and  was 
chairman  of  the  1969  Cancer  Cnuade  of  the 
New  Jersey  Division. 

A  Jotoar,  be  belongs  to  the  Lions  Club  of 
Oarflrid:  Haworth  Country  Club,  19tii  Hole 
Club  of  Saddle  River  Country  Club,  Paramus; 
Damocrat  lUyors'  Association  <rf  Bergen 
County  where  he  won  the  ttrst  Mayor  Award 
to  1968  and  is  a  member  of  the  Bergen  Coun- 
ty Cultural  and  Heritage  Commlaskm. 

Married  to  the  former  Gertrude  Onorato 
the  couple  resides  at  56  Garibaldi  Avenue 
There  are  four  children— Mrs.  Howie  (Carole) 
Stamato,  Ouy  Luna.  Mrs.  Michael  (Mary) 
FMIae  and  Charlotte,  wh»«ttenda  Lodl  fflgh 
School  at  home.  He  has  two  brothws  lOchael 
and  Charles  and  a  sister  Mrs.  Jennie  Ruvolo. 


EXTENSIONS  OFHEMARKS 

Let  U8  hope  tliat  Mr.  Peretz  will  con- 
,  ttaue  to  tabaz  the  spotlight  of  prJbllc 
cnttclsm  on  those  In  this  country  who 
support  or  excuse  terrorist  acts  uxider 
the  guise  of  "nationalism,"  or  "libera- 
tion," and  who  by  their  actions  under- 
mine our  own  security,  "nie  article  fol- 
lows: 

Friends  of  the  IRA 


Otiober.£2^:^^rs^ 


FRIENDS  OP  THE  IRA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 
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Ifr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  draw  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  to  a  most  inf<»inatiTe 
article  to  ttie  New  Republic  of  October 
18,  1975.  Entitled  "Friends  of  the  IRA  " 
ttie  article  links  the  Marxist  terrorist 
bombings  and  assassinations  to  North 
litSaad  with  simxMrters  of  both  the  "Of- 
ficial" and  "Provisional"  factions  of  the 
Irish  R«mblican  Army— IRA— to  this 
country- 

The  editors  of  the  New  Republic  draw 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  Paul 
O'Dwyer,  the  chairman  of  the  New  York 
City  CSouncil— and.  It  will  be  recalled,  an 
towtcrate  "Joiner"  of  Marxist  frontt- 
Is  fully  aware  that  funds  supposedly  col- 
lected for  relief  woi*  to  Northemlre- 
land  are  to  fact  being  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  guns.  The  article  states: 

Paul  O'Dwyer  •  •  •  was  somewhat  frank- 
er about  the  assistance  from  the  US.  Asked 
on  the  same  broadcast  If  any  of  the  money 
raised  to  the  US  went  to  the  Provisionals 
he  replied  "Oh.  yes,  I  would  think  so  "  To 
pundiase  guns?  "I  wouldn't  have  any  doubt 
about  that." 

Martto  Pereti  has  recently  assumed 
th«  editorial  direction  of  the  New  Re- 
PobUe.  I  am  deUghted  that  he  and  his 
new  colleagues  on  the  magaztoe  have  ap- 
parently finally  understood  the  relation- 
ships between  Hbe  Palesttolan  terrorists 
tbfmA.  and  other  Moscow-supportfed 
moveiieiiti  which  had  so  enamon^  cer- 
tain aMBben  <tf  the  staff  under  the  mag- 
utoCs  fbrmtr  dlrKtkm. 


One  afternoon  early  this  September  a  bomb 
exploded  m  the  lobby  of  the  HUton  Hotel  In 
London,  kUltag  two,  Injiirlng  scores  more. 
Almost  300  Americans  were  staying  in  the 
hotel  at  that  time;  It  was  only  an  accident 
that  hundreds  were  not  killed.  The  bomb 
was  one  of  a  series  planted  In  the  London 
area  by  the  Provisional  Irish  Republican 
Army — whether  on  orders  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Provisionals  or  a  seml-todepend- 
ent  unit  is  not  clear. 

It  costs  money  to  rxm  a  terrorist  organiza- 
tion. The  current  bombing  campaign,  like  so 
much  else  of  the  bad  works  of  the  Provisional 
IRA.  may  well  have  been  financed  out  of  the 
wallets  of  some  Irish-Americans  who,  along 
with  Col.  Gaddafi  of  Ubya  and  Gen.  Amto 
of  Uganda,  belong  to  that  dwindling  num- 
ber who  believe  that  "British  Imperialism" 
is  of  any  significance  In  the  modem  world. 
Insofar  as  Ireland  Is  concerned,  they  are  60 
years  out  of  date.  So  are  the  members  of  the 
two  branches — Official  and  Provisional — of 
the  Irish  RepuMlcan  Army.  Both  branches 
conttoue  to  believe  that  the  problem  to 
Northern  Ireland  is  the  British  presence.  On 
the  contrary,  the  real  problem  is  the  conflict 
between  the  bigots  among  the  extreme  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics,  particularly  the  IRA 
I  Itself  and  Protestant  paramilitary  groups 
that  are  totent  on  preventing  any  peaceful 
solution  to  the  confllot. 

The  cinrent  chain  of  bombtogs  in  London 
Is  only  an  echo  of  what  U  happening  in 
Ulster,  which  U  grliq>ed  by  a  horrlfytog  ven- 
detta culture  motivated  by  a  depth  oi  hatred 
and  a  glory  In  killing  that  is  tocomprehensl" 
ble  to  an  outsider.  The  two  sides,  the  IRA 
and  the  mUltant  Protestants,  wage  war  not 
only  against  each  other  but  also  against  the 
entire  population.  The  totals  for  Northern 
Ireland    are    staggering— more    than    1300 
deaths  on  aU  sides  stoce  1969,  and  more  than 
13.000  Injuries.  The  latest  twist  U  an  ta- 
crease  in  "sectarian  killing"— the  arbitrary 
murder  of  innocent  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants—gasoline station  attendants,   motor- 
ists, pedestrians,  pc^  singers— in  aUeged  re- 
venge for  the  eqiiaUy  arbitrary  murder  of 
other  Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  addition, 
the  Provlslanals  have  engaged  in  a  series  of 
bombing  caiX4>algns  wlthto  England.  kUllng 
52  and  tojurtog  1000  stoce  1972.  The  current 
Provisional  campaign  to  Lcmdon  is  linked 
to    a    new    "limited    offensive'    they    have 
opened:  one  day  alone,  September  32,  the 
Provisional  IRA  set  off  20  bombs  throughout 
Ulster. 

Tha  ascendancy  of  the  terrorists,  partic- 
ularly the  IRA,  la  to  a  significant  degree 
made  possible  by  large  subsidies  from  Irish- 
Americana  to  the  United  States.  The  full  ex- 
tent of  the  assistance  Is  unknown.  But  the 
files  of  the  Foreign  Agents'  Registration  Office 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  suggest  that  the  aid 
must  be  very  large.  One  of  the  major  -f  und- 
Mlstog  groups.  NorAld  (the  Irish  Northern 
Aid  Committee)    <4nolaUy  declared  that  it 
had  remlttwl   9828.000   to  Indand  between 
1971  and   1973.  Between  January  1974  and 
JanuMy  1975,  It  declared  an  additional  $213,- 
000.  Ona  of  the  two  chief  recipients  of  their 
money  was  Joe  Oahlll,  known  as  the  Provi- 
sional  "quartermaster"  until  his  arreet  to 
1973  by  the  Irish  Naty  while  to  the  process 
of  running  guns  toto  Ireland.  It  Is  said  that 
much  more  of  the  money  raised  to  the  United 
States,  far  beyond  what  is  o«clally  reported, 
never,  ^aves  the  counter,  but  Is  spent  o^  tbe 
purchase  oC  guns  tpAt^lm  WMpops.  .which 
in  turn  aie  aauiggirKl  to  iguniaan  te  B-eteod. 


At  least  75  pereent  aflBA  araameate  sm 
Amerksan-wade.  la  the  last  alght  upnths  tiia 
ProvisloaallBte    anKrantly    bout    ud    bm 
stockpiles  of  wei^Ms  trom  fba  03.  toclaZ 
tog  gehgnita  expioatvea  and  anoaiua  rUeT^ 
NorAld  raises  Ms  money  from  a  varletv  of 
sources,  social  evants  to  the  Irish  oommumtv 
a  few  wealthy  supporters,  oollaetion  cans  to 
bars  bearing  such  labels  aa  "Help  stop  Brit- 
ish Torture  to  Ireland."  The  money  sm. 
Posedly  pays  for  "relief  work"  among  SI 
Oathcrtlcs  of  Northern  Ireland.  In  truth  tbe 
money  appears  desttoed  to  support  the  activ 
Itles  of  the  Provisional  IRA,  the  chief  terl 
rorlst  organization. 

Some  of  the  American  fund-raisers  have 
admitted  at  least  part  of  this  association 
Brian  McCusker,  a  NorAld  ofllcial,  was  re- 
cently interviewed  for  a  television  docu- 
mentary broadcast  by  the  Thames  Network 
to  Britain.  "I  support  the  Provisional  IRA 
I  support  their  policy,  the  Provisional  nu 
policy  which  Is  the  ultimate  liberation  of 
Ireland,  the  32-county  concept  under  a  fed- 
eral Ireland,"  he  said.  "It  Is  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  Irish  problem."  Did  he  support 
the  Provisionals'  use  of  violence,  wwSi 
seems  to  be  the  OTg»nlzatlon's  only  poUcvT 
•I  support  the  use  of  violence  to  achieve 
that  end,  yes." 

While  McCusker  blandly  denied  that  snv 
NorAld  money  went  for  arms,  Paul  O'Dwyer 
New  York  City  CouncU  prssldent,  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Irish  National  Caucus,  wsi 
somewhat  franker  about  the  assistance  from 
the  U.S.  Asked  on  the  same  broadcast  if  sny 
ot  the  money  raised  to  the  U.S.  went  to  the 
I^ovlslonals.  he  replied,  "Oh,  yes.  I  wouia 
think  so."  To  purchase  guns?  "i  wouldn't 
have  any  doubt  about  that."  O'Dwyer  ws« 
also  asked  if  he  supported  the  Provisionals. 
I  dont  condemn  them.  I  consider  the  Provi- 
sionals as  a  logical  outcome  of  opiwsslon. 
and  the  ProvlslonaU  are  no  different  from 
the  American  revolutionaries  that  we  an 
going  to  celebrate,  200  years  ago." 

It  seems  that  many  m  the  Irish-American 
community  have  bought  this  romantic  and 
dangerous  nonsense.  The  Provisionals  are 
not  freedom  fighters;  they  are  tough  terror- 
ists who  have  found  their  purpose  and  im- 
portance to  flghttog  a  battle  against  British 
domtoation— which  is  not  the  Issue  today  la 
Northern  Ireland.  The  Provisional  and  regu-  ' 
lar  IRA  do  not  enjoy  any  significant  foUow- 
Ing  in  the  government  of  the  Independent 
Republic  of  Ireland  to  the  south;  their  can- 
didates  regularly  wto  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  votes  to  any  election.  In  the  north, 
the  majority  of  Catholic  voters  supports  the 
nonviolent  Social  Democratic  and  Labour 
party. 

Many  Americans  who  contribute  to  the 
IRA  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  their 
funds  are  gotog  to  organizations  dedicated  to 
Marxist  socialism.  Of  course,  the  IRA  groups 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  disguise  this 
fact.  Former  IRA  activist  Maria  Magulre,  m  . 
her  book.  To  Take  Arms,  recounts  how  IRA  • 
fundraisers,  when  sent  to  the  United  States, 
were  told  to  drop  aU  their  references  to 
«)clalism  and  all  of  their  criticisms  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  But,  to  fact,  the 
official  IRA  matotains  close  links  with  Mos- 
cow-oriented Communist  parties.  It  pays  no 
attention  to  the  genutoe  Soviet  oppression 
of  Us  mtooritles,  and  one  of  its  Journals  ac- 
tually sought  to  Justify  the  Soviet  tovaslon 
of  Czechoslovakia  to  1968.  The  Provisional 
«A  matotains  active  links  with  various 
Third  World  revolutionaries  In  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East. 

T.i!'*"*,iS**""*°8  ta  Its  friendship  with 
Ubya.  We  support  the  revolutionaries  of 
ireluid  who  oppose  Brltato  and  are  moti- 
ywed  by  nationalism  and  religion."  Col. 
a«W*fl  has  daoland  over  Ubyaa  rwllo.  "The 
Libyan  Arab  Bepubllo  has  stood  by  the  revo- 
lutionaries of  Sraland  .  ,  .  Tbara  are  arms 
and  there  is  support  for  tha  revdntionaries 
of  »elaBd/'  Soviet-made  rocket  launchers 
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used  to  Northern  Ireland  apparently  reached 
the  Provisionals  from  the  Middle  East  prob- 
.bly  through  Libya.  Concrete  proof  came 
when  the  IrUh  Navy  captured  the  Cyprlot 
freighter  Claudia  in  the  process  of  attempt- 
ing to  smviggle  $80,000  worth  of  arms  into 
Ireland.  Among  those  arrested  was  Joe  CahlU, 
the  designated  co-reclplent  for  NorAld's 
funds  until  1973.  The  arms  were  Libyan.  (The 
depth  of  Col.  Gaddafi  efforts  to  best  "British 
imperialism"  should  be  underestimated— of 
Istt  he  has  also  been  filrtlng  with  some  ot 
the  extreme  Protestants ) . 

Tbs  IRA  has  found  a  very  powerful  appeal 
(or  the  Irish-Americans.  It  has  caUed  up 
the  ghost  of  the  Irish  Revolution  of  1916  and 
wins  dollars  and  supporters  by  portraytog  it- 
self ss  fighting  British  oppression.  This  is  a 
fantasy.  The  British  gato  nothing  by  sending 
their  troops  to  Northern  Ireland.  It  costs 
Britain  over  one  bUlion  dollars  a  year  to 
mibsldy  to  keep  apart  the  extremists  and 
prevent  civil  war.  The  real  oppression  to 
Northern  Ireland  comes  from  the  unholy  al- 
liance of  extremists  on  both  sides  who  terrify 
the  inhabitants  with  fake  visions  of  apoca- 
lypse and  genutoe  violence. 

Newspaper  editorials  to  London  declare 
more  frequentiy  these  days  that  Britato  can- 
not simply  foresake  Northern  Ireland,  wish 
•  plague  on  aU  extremists  and  withdraw.  It 
is  an  indication  that  public  sentiment  is 
leaning  to  this  direction.  However,  such  a 
walk-out  would  not  be  a  liberation,  but 
rather  a  disaster,  not  only  for  the  1.5  million 
people  of  Ulster,  but  also  for  those  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland.  A  protracted  war  would 
follow,  economic  life  would  cease,  and  when 
the  shoottog  was  over,  the  Marxist  common- 
wealth of  tbe  IRA  would  undoubtedly  be  no 
doeer  to  realization  than  befc»«.  Conor 
Cruise  03rlen,  a  cabtoet  minister  in  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland,  earlier  this  year  warned 
Americans  who  "think  of  themselves  as 
friends  of  Ireland"  that  a  British  withdrawal 
would  mean  "a  shattering  civil  war  in  Ire- 
land, bringing  different  forms  of  disastrous 
consequences  on  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  on  all  sections  of  the  population." 

A  few  extremists  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nizing the  truth  of  this  predicticm.  The  lat- 
est British -sponsored  effort  to  find  a  formula 
for  power-sharing,  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, has  been  stalemated  by  failure  of  tbe 
Catholic's  Social  Democratic  and  Labour 
party— the  hardest  group  of  all — and  the 
Protestants'  United  Ulster  Coalition  to  reach 
an  agreement.  In  mid-September,  however. 
William  Craig,  tUl  now  one  of  the  hardest  of 
the  hard-line  Protestants,  suddenly  endorsed 
power-shartog  as  an  emergency  measure. 
This  was  a  dramatic  turn -around  for  Craig. 
■It  was  because  I  recognized  the  sincerity  of 
the  SDL,"  he  explained.  It  was  also  because 
he  recognized  that  a  failure  of  this  conven- 
tion might  weU  bring  much  closer  the  day  of 
Mtlsh  withdrawal,  to  be  foUowed  by  aU-out 
dvU  war.  Other  hard-Itoe  Protestant  leaden 
Uke  the  Rev.  Ian  Palaley.  however.  stUl  Uve 
In  their  dream  world,  ranting  about  the 
"Papists,"  dlggtog  themselves  Into  their 
bunkers.  Paisley,  with  help  from  the  marcu- 
rtsl  racist  Enoch  PoweU,  has  succeeded  to 
iaolating  Craig. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Provisional  IRA  does 
everything  It  can  to  undercut  progress  toward 
power-shartog.  Their  tool  continues  to  be 
violence.  In  addition  to  their  share  of  seo- 
wlan  murder,  they  have  opened  their  "lim- 
ited offensive"  In  Ireland  and  in  London  to 
cut  the  ground  out  from  the  moderates  and 
frustrate  any  move  toward  a  settiement.  IRA 
violenoe  not  only  kills  and  malms,  but  alao 
^vtdes  ammtmitlon  for  those  extreme 
"otestants  who  stand  Just  as  firmly  and 
nolenuy  against  pownr-shartog. 

A  somewhat  clearer  recognition  of  the 
Provisiooals'  true  character  caused  some  US 
congressional  tupportara  of  the  rattMrtm 
«toortty  to  Ulster,  tocludtog  Sen.  Bdward 
Kennedy,  to  ntnin  from  supporting  tiia  VUL. 
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However  many  Americans  stiU  fall  to  under- 
stand that  contributions  to  tbe  IRA  help 
none  of  the  pec^le  of  Northern  Ireland, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  but  rather  provide 
the  financial  wherewithal  for  civil  war.  How 
much  better  if,  the  next  time  the  collection 
box  came  around,  tbe  donors  listened  not 
to  the  myths  but  to  tbe  truth.  Officials  of  the 
independent  Republic  of  Ireland,  which  dis- 
owns the  IRA  completely,  tried  to  get  that 
message  across.  Money  sent  from  America  to 
the  Provisionals,  tbe  foreign  minister  of  the 
Irish  Republic,  Garret  Fitzgerald,  said,  "helps 
to  finance  murder,  sowing  bitter  seeds  of  dis- 
sension among  Irishmen.  It  assists  in  the  ef- 
fort to  subvert  democracy  to  Ireland  and 
may  yet  precipitate  a  holocaust  of  immeasur- 
able proportions.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  the  deaths 
to  Northern  Ireland  have  resulted  from  the 
money  collected  in  the  United  States  being 
used  for  the  purchase  of  guns  by  the  Irish 
Republican  Army.  .  .  .  Every  dollar  bill  con- 
tributed to  agencies  such  as  the  Irish  North- 
ern Aid  Committee  contributes  to  the  kill- 
ing of  Irish  people." 

But  the  message  does  not  get  across.  On 
another  occasion.  Fitzgerald  pointed  out  that 
if  an  African  country  should  be  sendtog  arms 
and  money  "to,  say.  the  Black  Panthers  or  an 
organization  like  that  in  America."  many  of 
the  Irish-Americans  who  support  the  IRA 
"would  resent  this  very  bitterly."  But.  lie 
said,  "they  do  the  same  thtog  to  us  in  Ire- 
land." 


CX)NGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAUCUS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  ttmvr  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  held  its  annual 
dinner  weekend  on  September  26  and  27. 
Many  persons  from  across  the  coimtry 
participated  to  discussions  of  legislative 
Issues  l&clng  the  country  to  general  and 
the  black  community  to  particular  and 
contributed  to  the  work  of  the  caucus. 
Among  the  materials  prepared  for  the 
daylong  issue  workshops  held  Septem- 
ber 26  was  a  piece,  "About  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,"  which  summarizes 
caucus  activities  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  I  am  inserttog  "About  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  September 
1975"  to  the  Comcrcssiohal  Rscou  to 
response  to  the  toterest  shown  by  our 
colleagues  and  by  many  others  across  the 
country: 

About  thi  CoNcaBssioMAi.  Black  Caucus, 
SKPTUCBai  1976 

THE  CONGBEaSIONAI.  BLACK  CAUCUS:  A  e-MOKTH 
OVKRVIBW.    1ST   BKSSIOir,    t4TB    CONOBBSS 

^oretiHird 

In  the  face  of  an  American  public  anxious 
to  remove  the  bad  taste  of  Watergate  and 
the  trauma  of  a  near-depression  level  econ- 
omy, the  94th  Congress  appeared,  at  its 
onset,  ready  to  aastmie  more  power  and  di- 
rection than  it  exercised  during  the  Nixon 
years. 

New  Members  of  Congress,  particularly 
Democrats,  emerged  as  an  organlised  and 
active  force.  They  succeeded  in  toppling  sev- 
eral powerful  and  conservative  committee 
chairpersons.  Victories  on  such  issiies  as  a 
more  liberal  tax  stimulus  (tax  rebate)  that 
propose  by  the  Adrntolstration;  halt- 
ing ah' attempt  by  the  President  to  Increaaa 
tha  ooat  of  food  stamps:  tha  voting  rights 
loglaUtton  rebently  passed  by  tbe  House  were 
•U  poalttve  tndloators  that  Mie  04th  Congress 
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might  be  more  responsive  to  htunan  needs 
and  priorities. 

It  was  also  hoped  that  this  Congress 
would  utilize  its  new  role  in  determining 
budget  and  economic  policy  to  provide  vi- 
able alternatives  to  vetoes  to  such  vital  areas 
of  domestic  concern  as  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Appropriations  and  housing  legis- 
lation, has  resulted  In  considerable  public 
skepticism  about  whether  progresive  polit- 
ical rhetoric  is  being  translated  toto  posi- 
tive, forceful  action. 

Further,  this  Congress  has.  In  part,  ac- 
cepted the  Administration's  poeition  that  the 
budget  deficit  and  danger  of  continued  Infla- 
tion should  guide  and  dictate  spending  pri- 
orities. Numerous  economists,  both  wlthto 
and  outside  the  Administration,  have  re- 
futed the  'deficit  scare'  argument.  Yet.  the 
new  House  Budget  Committee  passed  a  Budg- 
et Resolution  setting  spending  targets  that 
represent  no  viable  alternative  to  Administra- 
tion proposals.  Tbe  American  people  are  be- 
ing told  that  fear  of  increasing  the  budget 
deficit  tempers  government  initiative  in 
meeting  lurgent  human  needs.  It  Is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Congreysional  Black  Caucus,  that 
Jobs  create  a  fiscally  solvent  nation,  that  the 
only  buffer  which  poor  and  moderate  tocome 
families  have  against  Infiation  Is  a  Job. 

With  more  than  25  million  poor  people 
to  the  nation  today  and  some  six  million, 
out  of  a  total  of  eight  to  ten  million  Job- 
less workers,  drawing  unemployment  com- 
pensation, public  frustration  and  outrage  has 
reached  a  critical  peak.  The  people  are  re- 
quiring substantive  answers,  direction  and 
action  on  their  concerns. 

Advocat*  and  Interests  groups  within  the 
Congress  such  as  the  Democratic  Caucus,  tbe 
Democratic  Study  Group,  the  Republican 
Caucus  are  all  vying  for  their  share  of  leg- 
islative initiatives  in  addressing  critical  eco- 
nomic, domestic  and  foreign  policy  Issues 
before  tbe  nation. 

Black  America  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  role  of  elective  politics  to 
garnering  support  for  their  needs  and  priori- 
ties. Over  3.000  Black  Elected  Officials  have 
been  voted  into  political  offices,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  In  November.  1974, 
gained  a  new  representative  from  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  Translating  these  numbers  toto 
power  is  a  difficult  task — Black  Elected  Of- 
ficials still  represent  a  fractional  percentage 
of  all  elected  officials  In  the  nation.  The  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  is  the  formal  orga- 
nization of  seventeen  black  Members  of  the 
House — in  a  body  of  435  Representatives  tbe 
Caucus  proportionally  constitutes  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  House  Membership. 

Since  its  Inception,  however,  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  has  grown  to  statura 
and  power.  Caucus  members  constitute  a  po- 
litical experienced  and  knowledgeable  group. 
They  have  established  viable  relationships 
with  other  Members  of  Congress  on  issues 
and  legislative  nutndates  of  mutual  concern. 

Tbe  Caucus,  as  a  formal  legislative  advo- 
cate wlthto  the  Congress  for  the  Interests  of 
black  citizens,  has  conslstenUy  identified 
issues  that  address  problems  factog  the  black 
coftununity,  the  poor  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  ctirrent  economic  crisis  has 
greatly  tocreased  the  niuaber  of  citizens  who 
bear  the  burden  of  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty, and  who  are  now  speaking  out  on 
Issues  and  problems  that  the  Caucus  has  re- 
peatedly raised.  Proponents  of  tbe  status  quo 
find  it  tocreastogly  difficult  to  separate  tbe 
totereets  of  black  and  white  workers  and  of 
black  and  white  consumers.  AU  are  the  vic- 
tims of  this  government's  and  the  private 
sector's  unwilltogness  to  meet  htmum  noedi 
As  the  nuntber  of  victims  grow,  many  of  tha 
Caucus'  heretofore  unreaponaive  ooUaagues 
to  the  Congress,  have  begun  to  recognlae  our 
issues  and  have  Joined  to  our  efforts  to  pass 
progressiva  legislation. 

In  view  ot  Its  new  toltlatlves  and  strength- 
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MMd  «UUtf  to  gala  siipport.  the  Congres- 
rional  KMtik  C»aeua  baa  ttUa  year: 

1.  Dewekyad  a  LaglalaUTe  Agenda  for  tha 
Mtb  OancMB  and  action  strateglea  to  gala 
sui^OTt  for  that  Agenrta. 

X  Oertfoped  an  effective  operation,  capa< 
bto  of  craaUag  varloiis  stipport  mecbanluaa 
txtm  black  and  other  technical  resource 
pacqde  vbo  assist  in  advancing  the  Caucus' 
liB^alatlve  Agcmda. 

S.  Daveioped  an  oversight  mechanLsm,  ca- 
pable of  monitoring  and  evaluating  the  Im- 
pact of  federal  programs  on  black  and  poor 
connuinlUes. 

4.  Def«lai>ed  vigorous  oversight  and  orga- 
nising strategies  on  full  employment,  afflrma- 
tiva  action,  military  spending  reductions, 
minority  enterprise,  voting  rights  and  the 
XJA  policy  toward  Africa  and  other  coun- 
trisa. 

IB  addition  to  the  legielatlve  program,  a 
prooaaa  baa  been  developed  which  allows  full 
participation  and  leadership  by  all  Caucus 
members,  baaed  on  their  congressional  com- 
Bilttaa  aestgnmenta  and  related  Issue  aaslgn- 
masta  within  the  Caucus  Itself.  The  leader- 
■blp  loia  of  tbe  Caucus  has  been  strcngth- 
•nad  by  tbe  current  broader  distribution  of 
ita  mambeia  on  key  House  Commlttaea  (e.g. 
Ways  and  Ifeana,  Bules.  Budget,  Approprla- 
tiana  and  Intematlnnal  Belatlons).  Several 
Caueiia  members  have  assumed  slgniflcant 
Bouse  subcommittee  chairmanships  and 
laartarnhlp  poaitloxu  In^  key  congraaslonal 
iroupa  (Democratic  tiaucus.  Democratio 
Study  Oroup). 

Thm  attached  charts  reOect  the  key  or- 
ganisational activities  and  focus  of  the  Oon- 
graMlonal  Black  Caucus  during  the  first  six 
Binntbs  of  tha  Mth  Congrees. 


aetiviiuB  Am  focxtb  or  the  coMcass- 
mrmAi,  wlack  caucus  jAiraAav  to  masch 
tavs 

Janumry 

New  Executive  Director  and  staff  organized, 
organised  around  new  legislative  dl- 


Davtio|Mnent  of  mailing  list  around  new 
lagMaMTe  goals. 

Beflneiiieiit  of  communication  process  be- 
twaan  Individual  offices  of  members  and  CBO 
«!paratlon  f«:  legislative  agenda.  Assignment 
el  speeffle  Caucus  staff  liasons  to  CBC. 

Vonnal  development  of  legislative  priori- 


State  of  the  Union  Response  In  open  letter 
to  tha  Pieaident. 

AnalyalB  and  critique  of  77  1978  Budget, 
aa  propoaed  by  tbe  President. 

▼otlng  Blgtata  Background  Analysis. 

Preliminary  planning  for  Full  Employment 
ZUtlattves. 

Media  worksbc^  for  staff  of  CBC  and  In- 
dlvldual  members. 

Februarjf 

Election  of  Caucus  officers. 

P«bUciMion  of  CBC  liSglalaUve  Agenda— 
MtH  OoBfraas. 

Beception  for  Bep.  Ford,  new  CBC  member. 

Prellniinary  planning  for  Caucus  legislative 
■unwrt  and  taehnlral  resource  network. 

Caucua  support  and  Initiative  in  B^>. 
OeDuma  appointment  to  Select  Committee  on 
XateUlgence  (CIA-Overslgbt) . 

Derrtopment   of   Plana   for    1975  ^Dinner 


Planning  meetlnga  fbr  ad  hoc  hearing  on 
l^MU  ^taplo^'ment. 

'  to  Preeldeat  Ford  opposing  nomtna- 

ar  Memer  Ooveraor  John  Ben  Williams 

be  Mdsial  Btoctlone  Commission. 


Jtareh 
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.  X>eslgn  CBC  Newsletter  FOB  THE  people. 

TiBgtstatlve  Agenda  foOowup  and  devel- 
0|iment  of  syatem  fqr  tracking  for  key  legt^ 
iKttay. 

,  Be»e^yuynt  of  legislative  support  groopi 
WMUd  <^C  agenda. 

poBiptetlon  of  ofllce  nganizatfoia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Parliamentary  procedurea  workshop  held 
for  Members' staffs. 

Planning  for  May  Ad  Hoc  Hearing  on  mil 
Booployment  &  Economic  Crista. 

Planning  activity  for  Annual  Dinner  and 
Legislative  workshop. 

Development  of  process  for  Federal  Agen- 
cy Oversight  issues. 

A.pra 

Piiblislied  first  issue  CBC  MEWSLBTTEB 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Legislative  meeting  on  Voting  Rights  leg- 
islation and  release  of  Caucua  position. 

Memorandum  opposing  Wazman-Scbeuer 
Amendnoent  to  Health  Service  Bill  (AiBrma- 
tive  Action). 

CBC  action  alert  and  support  network 
on  voting  rights  activated. 

Letter  to  tbe  President  and  public  In- 
terest organlaations  opposing  Nathaniel 
Davis  nomination  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
African  Affairs. 

Meeting  of  the  CBC  Annual  Dinner  Plan- 
ning Conunittee. 

Meeting  with  President  Kenneth  Kaimda, 
Republic  of  Zambia. 

CBC  members  participate  In  Joan  Little 
Press  Conference. 

Beginning  development  of  CBC  Media, 
Taiik  Force. 

Uay 

CBC  May  aoth  Ad  Hoc  Hearing  on  Full 
Employment. 

Development  of  follow-up  plans  on  the 
hearing  and  formation  of  a  Legislative  Task 
Force  on  Pull  Employment. 

Meeting  with  Secretary,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Continued  planning  activity  for  Dinner 
and  Legislative  Workshop. 

Distribution  of  analysea  of  unemployment 
rates  by  local  labor  force  areas  of  congres- 
sional districts. 

Distribution  of  analyses  of  1974  congres- 
sional election  results  with  respect  to  In- 
fluence of  black  electorate. 

Development  of  legislative  workshop  out- 
line for  CBC  Dinner  Weekend. 

Development  of  Technical  Resource  Net- 
work. 

CBC  statement  opposing  nominntiona  of 
Winiam  Knecht  and  Edith  Green  to  Board 
eft  Directors  Legal  Servicea  Corporation. 

Position  statement  on  Vietnamese  Ref- 
ugees. 

June 

I^eglslative  alert  on  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Follow-up  on  development  of  Resoiuce 
Network. 

Re-organlzatlon  and  expansion  of  CBC 
mailing  lists  on  congressional  district  basis. 

Continued  follow-up  and  planning  for  leg- 
islative task  force  on  Full  Employment. 

CBC  raaponae  to  Bep.  Fortney  Stark's  (D- 
Callf.)  request  for  Caucus  membership  w  a 
non-black  member. 

Study  mission  by  CBC  members  to  Llberaiy 
Sehegal.  CBC  represented  by  members  at 
Mosambique  Independence  celebration. 

Development  of  CBC  fact-sheet  series  on 
issues  related  to  Legislative  Agenda. 

Letter  to  President  Ford  opposing  Boors- 
tin's  nomination  as  Librarian  of  Congress. 
Jitly 

Study  Mission  to  Liberia  and  visit  to 
Senegal  eompleted  (June  38th-JuIy  Srd). 
Caucus  members  involved  In  the  mission 
Initiate  a  series  of  follow-up  raeettags  with 
UJB.  State  Department  Officials  to  review 
their  findings  and  encovirage  more  suppor- 
tive UJ3.  policies  toward  Africa. 

Continued  Initiatives  around  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  ensure  passage  of  a  strong 
bni  by  tbe  U.S.  Senate. 

Support  of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Bill,  passed  by  the  House  but  threatened 
with  a  Presidential  veto.  Cacus  raemben  soc- 
eeaaftaBy  pushed  through,  in  June,  amend- 
menta  te  tbe  I^Aor-Hnf  blU  tbirt  voioM  pvo- 
yldB  incieased  sxigsK^  for  Cgmnyunlty  Serr- 
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toes    Administration    (formerly    oeq    pm. 
grams). 

Caucus  members  are  succeasful  In  asskt- 
ing  the  Mound  Bayou  Community  Hospital 
(a  black  controlled  hospital  serving  po^ 
residents  In  a  four-county  area  of  the  Kla. 
slBSlppl  Delta  Region)  secure  HEW  fundi 
vital  to  its  continuance. 

Continued  follow-up  on  full  employment. 
August 

Caucus  members  involved  in  succeMW 
defeat  of  a  bill  to  provide  military  aid  to 
Turkey.  A  number  of  Caucus  members  ex. 
pressed  concern  about  Turkey's  failuie  to 
limit  the  growth  of  poppy  plants  used  In  the 
production  of  addictive  drugs  illegally  soM 
and  used  in  the  U.S. 

Pinal  preparation  for  the  Caucus  Fifth  An- 
nual Dinner  Weekend.  .  .  .  particularly  tbt 
legislative  workshop. 

Planning  for  Forum  on  Southern  Africa 
and  U.S.  policy. 

Meeting  with  Secretary  of  State  Bbbtv 
Kissinger  re:  U.S.-Afrtca  Policy. 

Participation  in  planning  meetings  Ur 
December,  197S  Conference  of  Black  Eleeted 
Officials. 

Coigress  in  Recess — August. 
September 

Implementation  of  the  Congressional  Blaek 
Caucus  Fifth  Annual  Dinner  Weekend.  Thto 
year's  Dinner  Weekend  Tlieme  is  "Vntm 
Changing  Structures  to  Using  Stntctuns: 
1878  to  1976".  Dinner  Weekend  ActlvltiH 
Include:  Friday,  September  26,  1976 — Legis- 
lative Workship,  Cocktail  Reception.  Bens> 
fit  Concert:  Satiurday,  September  27,  197t— 
Benefit  Fashion  Show/Luncheon.  Annual 
Dinner. 

Participation  In  planning  meetlnga  for 
December,  1975  conference — Black  Eteeted 
Officials. 

Annual  Dinner  Weekend:  September  38-17, 
1975. 


THE  FLORIDA  EXPERBENCB 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 

or  vntciNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBSSBMTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Resources 
for  the  Future — RFF — tbe  nonprofit  re- 
search organization  with  which  I  format 
ly  was  associated,  has  in  recent  yeaia, 
like  Congress  Itself,  become  increasingly 
interested  in  the  problems  of  land  use 
and  growth  management.  Last  spring, 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press  pub- 
lished for  RFF  a  book  that  looks  at  ttMoe 
problems  as  they  arise  in  Florlds,  iflAsh, 
besides  being  probably  the  fastest-grow- 
ing major  State  in  the  Nation,,  most  ac- 
commodate to  some  unusual  environ- 
mental and  resource  constraints.  This 
book.  "The  Florida  Ezpoieoce:  Land  and 
Water  PoUcy  in  a  Growth  State,"  by 
Luther  J.  Carter,  is  inwortant  because, 
although  the  norlda  situation  is  in  some 
respects  unique,  the  basic  problems  there 
are  generic  and  of  a  kind  common  to  land 
use  and  growth  management  in  all 
States. 

Two  chapters  from  "The  FlohdA  Ex- 
perience" have  been  reprteted  in  irtiole 
in  a  volume  of  "Readings  on  Land  Vae 
Policy"  prepared  by  tbe  Congresskmal 
Research  Service  of  the  Ubnuy  of  Con- 
gress for  the  Senate  Committed  on  In- 
terioif  and  Insular  AfflUrs.  One  chapter  ia 
aSxmi  Federal,  State,  and  local  action  to 
protect  an  area  of  "critical  concern,  in 
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tbis  case  the  Big  Cypress  Watershed  that 
adjoins  the  Everglades.  The  other  is 
about  the  problems — and,  not  least,  the 
problems  of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions—involved in  finding  a  suitable  site 
for  a  key  regional  facility :  the  long  pro- 
posed south  Florida  jetport,  which  will 
not  be  built  anytime  soon  but  may  be 
needed  some  day. 

The  Juiy-August  issue  of  "Florida  En- 
vironmental and  Urban  Issues,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Joint  Center  for  Environ- 
mental and  Urban  Problems  of  Florida 
Atlantic  University  and  Florida  Interna- 
tional University,  featured  excerpts  from 
the  conclusions  of  "The  Florida  Experi- 
ence." Because  of  their  relevance  to  other 
States  besides  Florida,  I  ask  that  they  be 
reprinted  here,  with  the  editor's  preface. 

The  article  follows: 

Tek  FLoamA  ExpaaiENCE 
(By  Luther  J.  Carter) 

A  long-time  observer  of  Rorida's  environ- 
ment, Luther  Cstrter  has  examined  tbe  man- 
agement and  use  of  Florida's  land  and  water 
lesources  from  tbe  beginning  oi  statehood 
In  1845  up  to  the  present  in  his  recently 
published  book.  The  Florida  Experience.  Be- 
cause the  bulk  of  the  book  was  researched 
and  written  prior  to  late  1974,  some  of  tbe 
q)eclfio  recommendations  be  suggests  in  the 
book's  final  chi4>ter  "Finding  the  Way"  reor- 
ganizing the  state's  environmental  agencies, 
creating  a  "one-stop"  permitting  system, 
adopting  a  Local  Government  Comprehensive 
Planning  Bill  and  formulating  a  statewide 
growth  policy — have  materialized  in  part  dur- 
ing the  1974  and  1975  legislative  sessions. 
The  following  excerpts  from  the  book's  last 
chapter  primarily  focus  on  Carter's  own  pref- 
erences for  statewide  policies  for  growth,  land 
classification  and  environmental  standards, 
some  innovative  ideas  about  revamping  Flor- 
ida's cabinet  system  and  Insights  Into  the 
average  citizen's  role  in  drafting  state  and 
local  environmental  policies.  His  desire  for 
opening  up  new  channels  for  citizen  Input  Is 
a  special  concern,  and  he  notes  that,  "If 
growth  and  development  can  be  made  to  con- 
form to  tbe  policies  and  decisions  of  respon- 
sible elected  officials,  the  individual  cltieen 
and  voter  will  surely  benefit.  In  fact,  tbe  citi- 
zen may  come  to  enjoy  more  meaningful 
political  influence  than  ever  before,  espe- 
cially If  innovative  methods  are  developed 
for  him  or  his  community  representatives  to 
take  part  in  the  planning  process  or  even 
to  vote  on  alternative  futures  for  his  city, 
county,  or  region." 

A  paoposED  soLunoK 

Although  recognizing  the  value  of  much 
of  what  the  governor  and  legislature  have 
already  done  toward  establishing  land  and 
water  mana-^ment  policies,  I  shall  neverthe- 
less set  forth  mv  own  prescriptions.  Finding 
the  solution  will,  I  am  persuaded,  require: 

A  state  policy,  with  supporting  standards 
and  guidelines,  establishing  a  program  of 
comprehensive  planning  and  zoning  and  a 
clear  set  of  goals  for  conservation  and  devel- 
opment. 

Reforms  and  Innovations  in  the  structure 
of  government  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
to  facilitate  the  adoption  and  observance  of 
plaas — and  Of  budgets  conforming  to  tbe 
plans — that  prc^erly  reflect  these  aforemen- 
tliped  goals.  Also,  existing  tax  poUclee 
shSuid  be  modified  In  keeping  with  the  goals 
and  structural  changes  that  have  been 
adopted. 

Steps  to  give  citizens  a  meaningful  part 
In  regional  and  state  planning  and  to  In- 
crease their  Influence  through  better  Infor- 
mation, more  honesty  In  government  (I.e.  less 
conflict  of  Interest),  more  participation  in 
the  shaping  and  review  of  alternatives,  and 
better  access  to  the  courts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  above  poUxts  may  be  referred  to  as 
policy,  structure  and  politics. 

POLICT 

The  legislature  should  ^>ell  out  clearly  a 
policy  for  growth  and  land  use  in  Florida.  It 
should  go  beyond  bland  statements  that 
merely  caU  for  an  "orderly  accommodation" 
of  growth  or  for  the  best  possible  balance 
between  conservation  and  development.  The 
legislature  might  begin  with  three  propo- 
sitions. First,  that  Florida,  as  the  only  sub- 
tropical region  of  tbe  continental  United 
States,  Is  In  many  ways  unique  in  Its  nat- 
ural and  esthetic  endowment.  Second,  that 
it  is  to  the  beneflt  of  all  Florldlans  to  culti- 
vate a  strong  sense  of  place  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  keeping  development  In 
harmony  with  natural  and  esthetic  values. 
Third,  that  while  Florida  (taken  as  a  whole) 
has  the  land  and  other  resources  necessary  to 
accommodate  continued  growth  and  de-' 
velopment,  much  of  the  land  In  the  state 
has  only  slight  tolerance  for  development 
and  some  has  none  at  aU;  further,  that 
certain  parts  of  Florida  do  Indeed  seem  to  be 
outgrowing  their  resources  and  present  abU- 
Ity  to  accommodate  more  people.  .  .  .  The 
policy  should  have  these  four  basic  objec- 
tives: 

To  try  to  answer,  under  the  rubric  of  a 
"growth  policy"  for  Florida,  these  three 
questions:  What  are  reasonable  and  legally 
defensible  limitations  on  growth?  What  kind 
of  growth  should  be  encoxiraged?  And  where 
win  growth  be  most  desirable? 

To  establish  a  comprehensive  set  of  "Flor- 
ida Standards"  that  would  extend  the  exist- 
ing concept  of  environmental  quality  stand- 
ards beyond  tbe  protection  of  air  and  water 
quality  to  the  conservation  of  natural  sys- 
tems and  the  enhancement  of  living  ameni- 
ties. These  standards  would  apply  through- 
out Florida,  wherever  development  is  allowed. 

To  have  aU  land  in  Florida  placed  into  one 
or  another  of  these  four  basic  classiflcatlons : 
Preservation  zones,  where  little  or  no  devel- 
opment would  be  aUowed;  conservation 
zones,  where  development  would  be  limited 
and  ccnflned  to  enclaves  carefully  de- 
signed for  compatibility  with  natural  ecologi- 
cal and  hydrologic  systems;  agricultural 
zones,  where  development  would  again  be 
limited  and  stringently  regulated;  and  de- 
velopment zones,  where  most  urban  and 
suburban  growth  and  development  would  oc- 
cur. Land  zoned  for  preservation  would,  with 
rare  exceptions,  remain  in  that  classification 
permanently.  Land  zoned  for  conservation, 
agriculture,  or  development  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  classification  to  another, 
though  never  routinely  or  without  a  clear 
showing  that  transfers  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

To  plan  the  placement  of  those  public 
faculties  that  are  necessary  to  development — 
that  is,  the  roads,  interceptor  sewers,  power 
transmission  lines,  and  water  control  works — 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reinforce  growth  policies 
and  zoning.  These  will  be  the  Infrastructure 
plans. 

rntsT  policy:  oniEcnNG  obowth 
Once  established,  a  growth  policy  for 
Florida  would  Influence,  often  decisively,  the 
outcome  of  a  variety  of  specific  land  use  de- 
cisions facing  state  and  local  officials.  An  ap- 
propriate policy  would  necessarily  take  into 
account  such  considerations  as  the  "Intoler- 
ance" of  some  areas  for  development;  the 
relative  Importance  of  various  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic activity  to  overaU  prosperity,  plus 
their  effect  on  environmental  quality;  the  ex- 
isting distribution  of  population  and  the  im- 
balances such  as  found  between  the  popula- 
tion of  southeast  Florida  and  that  of  tbe 
panhandle:  and  of  course,  the  question  of 
what  Florldlans  want  their  state  to  be  .  .  . 

Regarding  where  growth  and  development 
might  I>e8t  occur,  the  coastal  ridge  areas  of 
South  Flm-ida  and  that  region's  few  sandy 
inland  plateaus,  together  with  the  "high- 
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lands"  of  central  Florida,  north  Florida,  and 
the  panhandle,  oan  be  regarded  as  develop- 
ment-tolerant-bearing  in  mind  the  caveat 
that  in  tbe  citrus  and  lake  country  of  the 
Central  Highlands,  protection  of  aquifer  re- 
charge, water  quality,  and  scenic  amenity 
wUl  require  strict  limits  on  growth.  Thus  far. 
only  one  fuUy  acceptable  means  for  dlaposai 
of  large  volume.^  of  sewage  effluent  has  been 
found:  the  ocean  outfall,  with  the  effluent 
(after  secondary  treatment)  being  dis- 
charged well  offshore  and  carried  away  by 
ocean  currents.  For  this  reason,  large  urban- 
concentrations  can  be  accommodated  more 
easUy  along  the  coasts  of  peninsula  Florida 
than  in  inland  areas. 

With  respect  to  whether  certain  kinds  of 
growth  are  desirable  or  not,  some  judgments 
are  easily  made.  Florida  is  clearly  not  tbe 
place  for  polluting  Industries  of  any  kind, 
and  any  company  that  wants  to  build  an  oU 
refinery,  a  chemical  plant,  or  similar  facility 
should  bear  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  wlU 
not  pollute.  Any  permit  for  the  construction 
of  a  plant  that  could  conceivably  give  rise  to 
a  damaging  pollution  incident  should  per- 
haps be  conditioned  upon  the  posting  of  a 
high  bond  to  Indemnify  the  state' in  case  such 
an  incident  does  In  fact  occur.  Had  the  phos- 
phate companies  been  subject  to  such  a  re- 
quirement, the  Peace  River  would  probably 
not  have  been  devastated  four  times  during 
tbe  past  14  years  by  tbe  escape  of  clay  slimes. 
Tbe  exigencies  of  a  developing  national  fuel 
shortage  will  dictate  some  oil  drilling  off  the 
Florida  coast,  but,  again,  any  permits  for 
drUllng  within  the  state's  territorial  Umlts 
should  be  conditioned  on  promise  of  sub- 
stantial Indemnity  to  the  state  In  case  of 
spUls 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  question  to 
arise  with  respect  to  growth  policy  wlU  be 
that  of  striking  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween tourism  and  the  "retirement  Industry". 
Many  Florldlans  Intuitively  believe  that  the 
state  should  encourage  tourism  but  discour- 
age the  continued  Influx  of  retirees,  especial- 
ly Into  the  Oold  Coast  region.  This  Intui- 
tion, I  would  submit,  is  essentially  weU 
founded  if  an  exception  is  made  for  the  nu- 
merous thinly  populated  counties  of  north 
Florida  and  the  panhandle  where  the  e3tab- 
lishment  of  retiree  communities  could  be 
beneficial  .  .  . 

As  for  the  question,  "How  much  growth?", 
hard  and  fast  growth  ceilings  for  an  entire 
local  jurisdiction — such  as  tbe  one  adopted 
in  1972  by  Boca  Raton — may  be  unwise  and 
legaUy  indefensible.  Usually  It  should  be 
enough  to  observe  a  policy  of  allowing  only 
such  devel(^ment  as  can  be  accommodated 
without  loss  of  environmental  quaUty. 
SECOND  policy:  the  FLoamA  btandakos 

The  establishment  of  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental protection  and  amenity  stand- 
ards to  apply  to  development  throughout 
the  state  wUl  be  essential  to  effective  land 
use  control'.  Why?  Because  they  can  be  made 
responsive  to  the  following  critical  realities 
of  land  use  policy  and  regulation: 

Comprehensive  planning  and  zoning  tend 
to  be  long,  drawn-out  and  rather  abstract. 
Pending  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
plan,  standards  can  themselves  help  serve  to 
prevent  abuses  of  land  and  water  resources. 
Also,  after  the  plan  has  been  adopted,  stand- 
ards should  help  ensure  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  environmental  quality  in 
those  numerous  areas  where  development  Im 
allowed  and  encouraged. 

Development  Is,  by  virtue  of  the  market 
economy,  a  dynamic  and  continuing  process 
that  occurs  unevenly,  in  large  and  smaU 
increments  .  .  .  But,  given  the  enforcement 
of  appropriate  standards,  even  the  piecemeal 
development  of  an  area  can  occur  in  a 
rational  and  desirable  manner. 

Tlie  local  and  state  officials  who  make  land 
use  decisions  are  fallible  men  and  women 
exercising  wide  powers  of  discretion.  Stand- 
ards will  not  only  guide  official  decisions  but 
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«oaM  mlM  ghr«  eitteens  aettag  as  "prlTste 
MtonMys  ganend**— «  concept  I  ahiOl  come 
^  later  btfUn  meaaa  of  chaDeDgtng  In 
eoor*  any  private  or  oOeial  aetloBs  that  Sout 
tlw  poHlo's  teteiest  In  a  high  qoaltty  of  life. 
What  preeiaely  would  the  Florida  Stand- 
arde  coBrtBt  of?  First,  they  would  Include 
eibiUiig  standards  of  air  and  water  quality, 
nioae  staodaMls  hare  always  had  major  tm- 
pneations  for  land  use  .  .  .  But  the  norlda 
8tan<lMrd8  would  be  related  to  not  Just  a 
f*w  Indices  of  enTironmental  quality,  but 
to  many.  They  would,  for  instance,  ensure 
puWlc  acceas  to  ocean  and  Gulf  beaches  and 
to  all  pnbUcly  owned  lakes  [and]  also  rein- 
force those  provisions  of  existing  law  In- 
tended to  protect  coastal  wetlands  .  .  . 

Thefrtandards  woiild  aim  at  making  every 
new  community,  whatever  the  income  level 
of  its  residents,  a  place  of  esthetic  appeal — 
Indeed,  given  Rorlda's  lush  subtropical 
ellmate.  every  community  could  literally  be- 
Mme  a  garden  through  imaginative  land- 
ac^tag  and  planting.  The  preservation  of 
natmw  featuies  such  as  sloughs  and  cy- 
pnwHlieada  woxild  be  strongly  encouraged  If 
not  made  mandatory.  Such  abominations  as 
BMp  development  along  urban  highways 
^ooM  be  forbidden.  In  the  case  of  both  new 
oommerelal  and  residential  construction,  the 
Florida  Standards  would  encourage  planned 
TO»  development  .  .  .  The  I  standards) 
would  not  remain  static,  but  would  evolve 
•anew  concepts  and  technologies  open  up 
poaalbllltlea  for  a  better  adjustment  between 
man  and  his  environment.  For  example  |lf 
aotar  heating  and  cooling  proves  econom- 
ical J,  the  Florida  Standards  could  be 
amended  to  encourage,  if  not  require, 
builders  to  equip  new  homes  to  tap  this 
inexhaustible  energy  so\irce  .  .  . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THUD    POUCT:     LANS    CLASSIFICATION 

•ma  ■onlng  |or  land  dassifl cation]  that  I 
have  in  atind  would  differ  greatly  from  ttie 
cunvautlonal  kind  practiced  in  many  Florida 
coonttea.  In  the  past,  private  interests  have 
generaUy  been  allowed  the  Initiative  In  de- 
d^g  what  land  In  norlda  to  to  be  devel- 
oped, even  if  recently  many  developers  have 
bad  their  plana  frustrated  by  local  offlciala 
who  ara  feeling  the  heat  from  citizens  de- 
■lanillng  monttorlains  on  new  construction. 
What  is  needed  Is  a  zoning  policy  that  firmly 
gnMaa  tbe  developMr  away  from  areas  where 
rt«valii|,iiw  111  will  not  be  In  the  public  Inter- 
est to  other  anas  where  It  wlU  be. 

iMaOm  to  be  plaeed  In  preservation  aonee 
would  iBdude,  for  eiampte,  onderdevelc^ped 
flood  plalaa  and  wetlanda  of  high  eeonologlc, 
hydntaftfC.  and  esthetic  value,  these  to  in- 
clude many  of  the  "high  marsh"  areas  along 
the  coaat  (areas  subject  only  to  periodic  tidal 
flooding  and  hence  not  presently  protected 
as  regular  tidal  or  submerged  lands)  and 
some  of  the  more  Important  interior  wet- 
landa 

Conservation  zones  would  be  established 
tor  environmentally  sensitive  areas  where 
Mmlted  development  is  to  be  allowed  .  .  . 
PXTD  dlatilctB  could  be  authorized  by  law  and 
•Itowed  to  undertake  such  development,  even 
In  the  Cace  of  problems  of  multiple  property 
ewaenhlpa.  Conservation  and  preservation 
■omoc  together  with  the  establishment  of 
addlttooal  parks  and  preserves,  should  pro- 
teetmoet  of  the  important  remaining  naturjl 
eooByitams  in  Florida  .  . 

T*e  pieaei  iiatkiu  of  much  of  Florida's 
fknnlaatf  ahotdd.  In  my  view,  be  provided  for 
through  agricultural  zoning,  but  such  zoning 
ahooM  take  Into  account  the  complex  rela- 
tlnnahlpe  between  land  committed  to  agri- 
culture and  land  devoted  to  other  purposes. 

DevetopmeBt  xonlng  would,  at  ito  broadest. 
«o«er  aU  exlattag  clttea,  and  suburbs  and 
land  designated  lor  new  tovns.  Industrial 
^    '  prtattOA  at  utBltr  l^ts  of 

I  amsiaUy.  lead  that  leeal  maA 


state  authorities  have  not  plaeed  In  any  other 
zoning  category.  In  the  main,  this  would  be 
land  that  is  easily  developable  (with  little  or 
no  drainage  or  filling  required)  and  not  In 
Intensive  agricultural  use. 

muKi'H  policy:  iNraAsraucTORK 
The  construction  of  facilities  such  as  roads, 
airports,  interceptor  sewers  and  the  like  has, 
of  course,  generally  followed  development  in 
Florida  and  has  not  preceded  or  accompanied 
it  according  to  a  deliberate  plan.  Yet  one  of 
the  most  powerful  levers  available  to  local 
and  state  officials  for  controlling  land  use 
lies  in  their  authority  to  decide  when  and 
where  essential  public  facilities  will  be  built. 
Th»  Infrastructure  plans  and  the  soning  that 
will  determine  patterns  of  future  growth  and 
development  should  be  prepared  in  close 
concert.  The  infrastructure  plan  would  In- 
clude at  least  three  distinct  functional  plans: 
one  for  transportation,  another  for  waste 
management,  and  the  third  for  water  man- 
agement. Although  each  of  these  might  con- 
tinue to  be  prepared  and  executed  separately, 
all  should  reflect  objectives  and  priorities 
established  for  the  overall  regloaal  plan. 

BTBTTCTTTBX 

If  Florida's  growth  and  development  is  to 
be  guided  in  a  positive  and  politically  re- 
sponsible manner,  a  comprehensive  struc- 
ture for  planning  and  decision  making  must 
be  established,  with  ultimate  power  residing 
in  Tallahassee  but  with  local  government, 
and  especially  county  government,  playing 
tbe  principal  Implementing  role. 

KEVOBM  OP  LOCAL  GOVKRNIfENT 

At  the  bottom  of  the  structure,  most  ur- 
ban ountles  perhaps  should  have  the  kind 
of  two-tiered  local  government  contem- 
plated in  the  Metropolitan  Dade  County 
charter  and  now  apparently  approaching 
fruition  under  Dade's  new  political  leader- 
ship. An  alternative,  however,  would  be  a 
countywlde  consolidated  government  on  the 
Jaclwonvllle-Duval  County  model.  In  either 
ease,  I  would  propose  that  the  county  gov- 
ernment be  responsible  for  establishing  an 
enforceable  general  land  use  master  plan 
and  at  least  minimum  zoning  regulations 
for  the  entire  county.  All  decisions  by  In- 
dependent municipalities  or  speclallwd 
agencies  (such  as  water  management  dis- 
tricts) having  a  substantial  Impact  on  land 
use  would  be  subject  to  review  by  the  county 
governing  body. 

REPORM  IN  TALLAHASSrE 

A  top  reform  priority  should  be  to  abolish 
the  cabinet  system.  FlM-idlans  have  had  an 
understandable  attachment  to  this  system, 
perhapa  chiefly  because  of  lu  relative  open- 
ness and  because  many  people  prefer  to  en- 
triist  especially  important  Issues  to  a  group 
of  independently  elected  officials  than  to 
any  one  official,  even  though  that  official 
might  be  the  governor.  These  are  indeed 
virtues  not  to  be  Ughtly  given  up.  especially 
when  they  are  associated  with  a  body  that 
has  been  a  part  of  Florida  tradition  for 
nearly  90  years.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  there  is  an  argument  to  be  made  for 
establishing  a  new  body  of  elected  officials 
to  cope  with  the  Intensely  political  Issues 
of  growth  policy  and  land  and  water  man- 
aiiement.  This  body  might  be  called  the 
Florida  Conservatton  and  Development 
Commission,  or  simply  the  Florida  Com- 
mission. I  wotild  suggest  that  R  be  made 
up  of  the  governor,  who  would  be  its  chair- 
man, and  six  other  members  to  be  independ- 
ently elected  at-Iarge  for  four-year  staggered 
terms. 

The  commission's  duties  would  be: 

To  make   up   and   approve  the   "Florkte 

Plan",  which  would  be  the  aaBual  plan  set- 

ttng  fbrth  the  broad  planning  and  poUcy 

tfMoewNrk  for  the  state's  phyatcal  4evelap- 


■Mnt.  In  preparing  the  idea,  the  comiau. 
alon  would  pull  together  into  •  eohmnt 
whole  the  policies  and  plane  of  the  varimu 

departments  of  sUte  government,  auchas 
thos-!  of  the  departments  of  transportatlan 
community  affairs  poUution  control,  awi 
culture,  and  natural  resources.  It  wouldltao 
review  and  integrate  the  comprehensive 
land  use  master  plana  and  Infrastructuie 
plans  received  from  the  67  counties  reeolv 
Ing  conflicts  among  those  plans  and'makto^ 
sure  that  each  plan  conforms  to  state  ixdicv 
Each  years  Florida  Plan  would  betied 
closely  with  the  state  budget,  and.  like  t^ 
budget  itself,  would  be  siUjject  to  the  review 
and  approval  of  the  legislature. 

To  adopt  and  keep  updated  the  Florida 
Standards  within  the  general  policies  esUb- 
llshed  by  the  legislature. 

To  assume  the  statutory  duties  of  the  cab- 
inet with  respect  to  matters  such  as  bulk- 
head  lines,  dredge-and-fiu  permits,  beach 
setback  lines,  areas  of  critical  concern,  devel- 
opments of  regional  Impact  (DRIs),  and  the 
state  water  resources  plan  .  . 

Ordinarily,  the  commission  would  decide 
questions  by  majority  vote,  the  governor's 
vote  counting  the  same  as  those  of  the  other 
membera.  But  the  governor  perhaps  should 
be  given  the  prerogative  of  vetoing  any  com- 
mission decision  that  fails  to  receive  the 
support  of  at  least  five  of  the  other  six 
commission  members.  Each  commission  mem- 
ber would  serve  fuU-tlme.  receive  the  same 
salary  as  a  department  head,  and  have  a 
small  personal  staff.  The  present  state  De- 
partment  of  AdminlstraUon,  with  its  plan- 
ning and  budget  divisions,  would  provide 
the  staff  support  for  the  commi'sslon  The 
staff  director  would  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  the  commission's  concurrence. 
The  Florida  Commission  could  be  made 
up  of  appointive  Instead  of  elected  officials, 
but  such  a  body  almost  certainly  would  be 
too  weak  politically  to  decide  effectively  tbe 
many  controversial  Issues  on  its  agenda.  The 
tendency  would  be  for  those  developers  and 
local  officials  who  happened  to  be  outraged 
by  some  decisions  to  go  over  its  head  to  the 
governor  and  the  legislatture  and  try  to  get 
those  decisions  reversed.  This  has  happened 
repeatedly  in  the  case  of  the  pollution  con- 
trol Ix)ard,  an  appointive  body.  As  an  elec- 
Uve  body,  the  Florida  Commlaeion  would  be 
In  a  far  stronger  position  to  defend  its 
actions. 

(Carter  now  questions  whether  the  ap- 
polnUve  policy-making  body  for  the  new 
Department  of  Environmental  Begulatlon 
wlU  be  strong  enough  to  carry  out  Its  re- 
^wnsiblllUes  effectively.) 

BOLE  op  BEGIONAL  PLANNING  COUNCILS 

Regional  planning  councils  comprised  of 
local  government  representatlvea  have  not, 
in  either  Florida  or  other  states,  generaUy 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  influence 
on  land  management  or  the  growth  process. 
But  this  may  be  in  part  because  such  bodies 
have  too  seldom  been  put  in  a  poettlon  where 
their  reports  and  recommendations  could 
prove  a  decisive  Influence.  Under  Florida's 
Envhx>nmental  Land  llanagement  Act  of 
1972,  however,  regional  planning  councils 
now  have  the  role  of  preparing  impact  anal- 
ysis reports  on  DRIs  .  .  .  While  the  gov- 
ernor and  legislature  appear  to  have  acted 
quite  wisely  in  giving  the  regional  planning 
councUs  an  enhanced  role  and  some  state 
financial  support,  some  Improvements  could 
be  made.  It  might  help  if  some  planning 
council  members  could  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  especially  in  the  case  of  councils 
serving  regions  where  there  is  not  yet  much 
public  concern  about  uncontrolled  growth 
and  its  effect  on  the  quality  of  life. 


The  political  feasibility  4rf  any  program  for 
the  regulation  of  growth  sii«  development 
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^fia,  quite  obviously,  depend  on  whether  It 
ts  understood  and  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  affected.  Accordingly,  there  is 
B  need  for  truly  meaningful,  not  merely  pro 
forma,  citizen  participation  In  land  use  plan- 
ning at  the  county  level. 

CITIZEN   PARTICIPATION  IN  PLANNING 

The  county  plans  will  be  of  such  impor- 
tance that  Innovative  methods  to  bring  about 
public  participation  in  their  development 
will  be  needed.  For  each  county,  and  for  some 
large  areas  within  a  county,  tbe  basic  ques- 
tion for  planners  and  decision-makers  wiU 
be:  What  is  the  best  mix  of  developmental, 
agricultural,  conservation  and  preservation 
zoning?  .  .  . 

County  governments  could  point  up  these 
concerns  by  having  citizens  help  formulate 
and  review  J;wo  or  more  alternative  plans, 
with  one  plan  perhaps  emphasizing  conser- 
vation' goals,  while  another  emphasizes  de- 
vdopment.  The  county  t>oard.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Florida  Conunlssion.  could  schedule 
planning  conferences  and  Invite  all  Interested 
individuals  and  groups  to  offer  statements 
and  plans  as  to  the  best  pattern  of  conser- 
vation and  development  for  the  area  In  ques- 
tion. Conferees  would  presumably  Include 
representatives  of  municipalities,  state  and 
federal  agencies,  conservation  groups,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  associations  of  architects 
and  bulldM-s,  labor  unions,  farm  groups,  in- 
ner-city minorities,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  The  end 
product  of  the  conferences  would  be  a  report 
broadly  setting  forth,  for  the  area  under  con- 
sideration, an  array  of  alternative  plans  or 
"futures". 

TAX    REFORM 

The  political  acceptability  of  any  effective 
program  of  land  uilC  planning  and  regulations 
may  be  compromised  if  some  property  ovra- 
m  are  allowed  large  profits  as  a  restUt  of 
Boning  and  infrastructiu-e  decisions  .while 
others  are  denied  the  most  profitable  use  of 
their  land.  Although  this  problem  exists  even 
under  conventional  land  use  regulations,  the 
problem  will  be  more  acute  under  a  system 
where  zoning  changes  and  variances  are  rela- 
tively few  and  where  roads  and  other  facili- 
ties are  planned  more  to  guide  development 
than  to  respond  to  it.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
of  coping  with  this  problem  is  to  enact  laws 
allowing  the  state  to  levy  a  special  capital 
gains  tax  on  profits  realized  from  the  sale  of 
unimproved  land.  The  state  of  Vermont  may 
have  shown  the  way  in  this  matter  with  Its 
1973  tax  law  designed  to  discourage  short- 
term  speculation.  ...  An  antiwindfall  law  of 
this  kind  should  tend  to  cool  the  speculative 
fever  that  will  Inevitably  continue  In  regard 
to  those  lands  zoned  for  agriculture  that  are 
near  urban  arectf  where  some  rezonlng  for 
development  may  be  inevitable.  Like  the  spe- 
cial capital  gains  tax.  a  fair  and  rigorously 
administered  property  tax  would  also  do 
much  to  eliminate  Inequities  cwsoclated  with 
land  values  created  through  zoning  or  infra- 
structure decisions. 

PRIVATS    ATTORNETB    GENSBAL 

All  bureaucracies,  at  whatever  level  of  gov- 
ernment, seem  eventually  either  to  lapse  Into 
a  comfortable,  unflappable  routine  or  to  be- 
come otherwise  unresponsive  to  legitimate 
demands  made  upon  them  by  citizens.  Evi- 
dence of  such  administrative  paralysis  can  be 
seen  in  the  leniency  with  which  pollution 
control  laws  sometimes  have  been  enforced  In 
Florida  and  other  states.  Citizens  concerned 
about  proper  enforcement  of  laws  pertaining 
to  growth  policy  and  land  and  water  manage- 
ment may  ultimately  have  to  go  to  court. 
They  may  well  lack  the  means  to  do  so,  how- 
ever, and  under  the  rules  which  American 
courts  generally  follow,  a  successful  plaintiff 
cannot  recover  his  attorney's  fees  from  the 
defendant.  .  .  .  The  legislature  could  offer  re- 
lief here  by  providing  for  lecovoy  where  the 
plaintiff  either  prevails  on  the  merits  or  is 
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found  by  the  court  to  have  otherwise  per- 
formed a  valuable  public  service.  Already, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  federal  court 
rulings  providing  for  fee  recovery  on  the 
theory  that  the  plaintiffs  have  been  acting  in 
the  role  of  private  attorneys  general. 

A    MAJOR   TESTING    GROUND 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  its  problem  of 
accelerated  growth,  Florida  is  clearly  a  major 
testing  ground  for  the  development  of 
growth  policy  and  a  better  process  of  land 
and  water  management.  What  are  Florida's 
prospects  of  succeeding  in  bringing  growth 
and  development  under  effective  and  en- 
lightened public  regulation?  The  answer, 
which  must  be  equivocal.  Involves  a  paradox. 
Tbe  continuing  heavy  influx  of  new  people 
into  Florida  will,  in  one  sense,  maKe  success 
less  likely  because  It  allows  no  respite.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  very  massiveness  of  the 
growth  pressures  keeps  people  aroused  and 
determined  to  find  a  way  to  protect  their 
quality  of  life.  Further,  there  is  the  ironical 
fact  that  the  very  newcomers  who  add  to  the 
severity  of  the  growth  problem  help  make 
that  problem  politically  more  amenable  to 
strong  remedies.  They  generally  are  not  be- 
holden to  local  business  or  political  Intereste, 
and  theh:  self-interest  lies  chiefly  in  preserv- 
ing and  enhancing  the  living  amenities  that 
attracted  them  to  Florida  .  .  . 

It  is  frequently  pointed  out  by  these  con- 
cerned Florldians  that,  with  ti  neon  trolled 
population  growth  contributing  to  pollution 
and  other  problems,  Florida  will  become  leas 
attractive  to  tourists  at  the  same  time  that 
more  and  more  of  them  are  discovering  the 
attractions  of  competing  resorts  in  the  Ba- 
hamas and  the  West  Indies.  Furthermore,  in- 
crersing  numbers  of  Florldians  are  realizing 
that,  while  the  state  and  local  governments 
can  do  nothing  about  population  growth 
trends  nationally,  they  can  reduce  or  at  least 
direct  and  redistribute  such  growth  In  Flor- 
ida by  land  use  controls.  This  idea,  I  suspect, 
will  prove  to  be  an  increasingly  powerful  one 
In  public  debate  about  the  "growth  prob- 
lem". It  could  eventually  become  as  appeal- 
ing to  the  leaders  of  the  thinly  populated 
counties  In  north  Florida  and  the  panhandle 
who  want  more  people,  as  it  is  to  those  lead- 
ers on  the  Gold  Coast  who  think  that  the 
population  growth  in  their  area  must  be 
restrained. 


PINAL  PASSAGE  OF  HJl.  9924 


HON.  HELEN  S.  MEYNER 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1975 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  I  regret  that  I  was  un- 
able to  be  here  yesterday  for  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  9924,  a  bill  to  cUrect 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Observ- 
ance of  International  Women's  Year, 
1975.  to  organize  and  convene  a  National 
Women's  Conference.  I  would  like  the 
record  to  shsw  that  if  I  had  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  9924  and  I 
deeply  regret  the  failure  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  pass  this  measure 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  Many  of 
the  ai-guments  raised  against  the  bill 
yesterday  were  specious. 

The  $10  million  authorization  for  56 
State  conTerences,  a  national  conference, 
and  a  report  to  Congress  Is  in  line  with 
expenditures  on  similar  conferences  In 
recent  years. 
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The  national  conference  would  not 
constitute  a  lobbying  organization  for 
the  equal  rights  amendment  It  would 
simply  provide  a  forum  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  full  range  of  women's  issues 
and  an  opportunity  to  focus  attention  on 
the  contribution  of  American  women  to 
the  first  200  years  of  our  Nation's  history. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  measure  will 
be  Ranted  a  rule  and  reconsidered  by 
the  l^use.  It  deserves  the  support  of 
every  l^ember  of  this  body  who  trulj' 
cares  abim^  the  rights  of  women  in 
America. 


CONGRESSIONAL     BLACK     CAUCUS 
DINNER    WEEKEND 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE   DISTRICT   OF   COLUICBI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus'  recent  din- 
ner weekend,  for  which  I  had  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  the  planning  committee 
chaii-man.  participants  were  presented 
with  material  showing  the  House  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  on  which  our 
members  serve.  I  am  inserting  that  list- 
ing hi  the  CoNGRXSsiONaL  Record  for 
the  information  of  our  colleagues  and  of 
the  public : 
Congressional    Black    Caucus    Committee 

and    sttbcommittes    asewnmemts,    94tr 

Congress,   1st  Sbssiom 

(Hon.  Charles  Ranoel,  Chairman) 

NAME.    HOUSE   COMJIITTBE.    AND    StJBCOMMITTEE 
ASSIGNMENTS 

Hon,  Yvonne  Burke  (Calif.,  Diet.  28)  336 
Cannon  HOB.  226-7085. 

Appropriations:  State,  Justice,  Commerce 
and  Judiciary;   HUD-Independent  Agencies. 

Hon.  Shirley  Chisholm  (New  York.  Diet. 
12)  123  Cannon  HOB,  225-6231. 

Education  and  Labor :  Elementary,  Second- 
ary and  Vocational  Education:  Select  Edu- 
cation; Post-secondary  Education. 

Hon.  WiUlam  Clay  (Mo ,  DUt.  I)  328  Can- 
non HOB.  225-2406. 

Education  and  Labor:  Labor-Uanagement 
Relations;  Labor  Standards;  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities. 

Post  Oflice  and  Civil  Service:  Chairman, 
Employee  Political  Rights  and  intergovern- 
mental programs;  Postal  Facilities,  Mall  and 
Labor  Management. 

Hon.  C;<rdlsa  Collins  (III.,  Diet.  7),  1123 
Longworth  HOB.  225--S006. 

International  Relations:  International  Re- 
sources, Food,  and  Energy:  International  Or- 
ganizations. 

Oovernnieut  Operations:  Commerce,  Con- 
sumer, and  Monetary  Affairs;  Government 
Activities  and  Transportation. 

Hon.  John  Conyers  (Mich..  DIst.  1).  2444 
Ravburn  HOB.  225-5126. 

Oovernment  Operations:  Manpower  and 
Housing.  Oovernment  Information  and  In- 
dividual Rlghte. 

Judiciary:  Chairman,  Cr:me. 

Hon.  Ronald  Delliuns  (CaUf .,  Dist.  8) ,  1417 
Longworth  HOB,  225-2661. 

Armed  Services:  Military  Compensation. 
MUitary  Pei-sonnel. 

District  of  Columbia-   Chairman,  Sduca- 
tion.  Labor  and  Social  Servtees;  Fiscal  Af-' 
fairs. 

Select  Committee  on  Intenigenoe. 
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Hon.  dUkrlM  O.  TMggi.  Jr.  (Iflob.,  Dlst.  IS) , 

MS  Baiinirn  HOB.  226-3361. 
District  of  Columbia,  dutlmuui:  (AH  8ub- 
ooramlttew). 

IntMiuitlona]  Relations:  Chairman,  Inter- 
national BMonrc«8,  Food,  and  Energy:  Inter- 
national  Operations. 

Hon.  Walter  B.  Fauntroy  (DX:.,  Delegate) , 
ZM  Cannon  HOB.  225-8050. 

Banking,  Currency  and  Housing:  Housing 
and  Community  Development;  Consumer  Af- 
fairs; International  Development  Institu- 
tions and  Finance;  Financial  Institutions 
SupervMon,  Regulation  and  Insurance. 

Olatrtct  of  Columbia:  Fiscal  Affairs;  Chair- 
man, Oovemment  Operations;  Judiciary. 

Hon.  Harold  E.  Ford  (Tenn..  Dist.  8),  1609 
Ijongworth  HOB,  235-3236. 

Banking,  Currency  and  Housing:  Do- 
mestlo  Monetary  PoUcy;  Housing  and  Com- 
muiUty  Development. 

Veterans  Affairs:  Cemeteries  and  Burial 
Benefits;  Education  and  Training. 

Seleet  Committee  on  Aging:  Housing  and 
Conmunar  Interests. 

Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (Calif.,  Dist.  29) , 
S360  Baybum  HOB.  235-2201. 

■ducatlon  and  Labor:  Chairman.  Equal 
Opportonltlae:  Post-eecondary  Education; 
lisnpowar,  Compensation  and  Health  and 
Safety. 

House  Administration:  Chairman,  Electri- 
cal and  llenbanical  Office  Equipment:  Ac- 
oounts;  Personnel  and  Police. 

Hon.  Barbara  Jordan  fresas,  Dist.  18), 
1U4  Longwortta  HOB,  225-3816. 

OoTemmont  OjMratlons:  Manpower  and 
Honalng;  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources. 

Judiciary:  Monopolies  and  Commercial 
Law;  Administrative  Law  and  Oovemmental 
Relations. 

Hon.  Ralph  H.  MetcaUe  (Dl.,  Dist.  1),  322 
Cannon  BOB,  225-^72. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce:  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Finance;  Transporta- 
tlcMi  and  Commerce. 

Merch^t  and  Marine  and  Fisheries: 
Oceanography;  Merchant  Marine;  Chairman, 
Panama  Canal. 

Hon.  Parren  MltcheU,  (Md.,  Dist.  7)  414 
Canncm.  HOB,  236-4741. 

Budget:  Chairman,  Task  Force  No.  S. 
Human  Resources. 

Banking,  Currency  and  Housing:  General 
OvarHght  and  Renegotiation;  Housing  and 
OoBununtty  Development. 

anuJl  BMBlneas  (On  Leave) . 

Hon.  Robert  N.  C.  Nlz  (Pa.,  Dist.  2)  2201 
Rl^bum  HOB  225-4001. 

International  RelaUons:  Chairman,  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy;  International  Re- 
sources. Food  and  Energy. 

Post  OOoe  and  Civil  Service:  Postal  Fa- 
eWttes.  Maa  and  Labor  Management:  Postal 
Service. 

Hbn.  Charles  B.  Rangel  (New  Tork,  Dist. 
19)  107  Cannon  BOB,  226-4365. 

Ways  and  Means:  Public  Assistance  Over- 
sight. 

Hon.  Louis  Stokes  (Ohio,  Dist.  21)  303 
Cannon  HOB,  225-7032. 

Approprutlons:  Labor-Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  HUD-Independent  Agendas; 
Dlstrlet  of  Columbia. 

Budget. 

Hon.  Andrew  Toung  (Ga.,  Dist.  6)  332  Can- 
non BOB.  23$-Sa01. 

Rules. 

posmoNs  or  oowcaEssiONAirLaADKasair 

Him.  Shirley  Chlsholm.  AselsUnt  Secretary 
of  Democratic  Cauctis. 

Hon.  Cardlas  C<dllns.  At-Large  Whip. 

Hon.  Barbara  Jordan.  Member,  Democratic 
Caucus  Steering  and  Policy  Committee. 

Hon.  Balpli  MetcaUe,  Secretary.  Demo- 
eratio  Study  Oroup  Executive  Committee. 
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Member.  Democratic  Caucus  Steering  and 
Policy  Committee. 

Hon.  Andrew  Young,  Regional  V.P.  Demo- 
cratic Study  Oroup. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  HITS  NEW 
ENGLAND  HARDEST 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
employment remains  one  of  our  most 
pressing  economic  problems,  particularly 
In  New  England  where  projected  imem- 
ployment  rates  through  1980  are  grim 
Indeed.  An  excellent,  but  sobering,  arti- 
cle which  appeared  In  the  October  5 
Issue  of  the  Boston  Globe  offers  insight 
into  the  projected  unemployment  rates, 
and  focuses  particularly  on  the  bleak 
New  Enjdand  figures. 

While  employment  on  the  national 
level  is  expected  to  increase  by  22  per- 
cent over  the  next  5  years.  New  England's 
projected  employment  increase  Is  only 
about  half  that  figure.  The  changing 
business  world,  the  chronic  energy 
crisis.  Industrial  automation,  and  the  re- 
sulting decline  in  manufacturing  In  the 
New  England  region  are  a  good  part  of 
the  reason  why  New  England's  Job  future 
is  not  as  bright  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

In  an  effort  to  better  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues with  the  enormous  economic 
problems  besetting  the  New  England  re- 
gion, I  submit  the  following  article  by 
John  Burke  for  publication  In  the  Coif- 
CRESsioNAi.  RccoRD.  The  toxt  of  the  arti- 
cles follows  : 

(From  the  Boeton  Globe,  Oct.  5.  1975] 
VB.  RapoBT  Sats  N^.  To  Lao  Fab  Behind 

Rest  or  Nation  in  1970-80  Job  Gbowth 
(By  John  C.  Burke) 

A  U.S.  Labor  Department  report  released 
today  projects  a  relatively  grim  fxjture  for 
the  job  market  in  New  England  during  the 
current  decade  In  comparison  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation. 

Only  a  12  percent  gain  in  the  number  of 
employed  persons  In  New  England  Is  expected 
during  the  period  from  1970  to  1980,  whUe  the 
national  Increase  Is  expected  to  average  22 
percent. 

In  the  period  from  1960  to  1970  the  num- 
ber of  employed  persons  In  the  nation  went 
from  70,612,000  to  78.627,000 — an  Increase  of 
11.32  percent.  The  VS.  Conunerce  Depart- 
ment reports  for  1960  did  not  give  a  New 
England  figure  which  would  allow  a  regional 
gains'  comparison. 

The  Labor  Department  report  said,  how- 
ever, the  total  number  of  employed  persons 
In  New  England  Is  expected  to  rise  to  5,381,- 
000  by  1980,  an  increase  of  568.000  over  1970. 

Nationwide  the  Labor  Department  sees  the 
number  of  Jobs  increasing  to  95,800,000  by 
1980. 

.  The  changing  business  world,  the  energy 
problems,  automation,  self-service,  the  de- 
cline in  manufacturers  In  New  England  and 
the  overall  economy  are  seen  as  reasons  why 
New  England's  Job  future  is  not  as  bright  as 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  What  is  more 
dejecting. 

The  job  areas  hardest  bit  by  the  decline 
are  those  occupations  performed  mainly  by 
low-Income  persons. 
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The  latest  Labor  Department  statistics 
show  that  in  September  86.4  mlUlon  persons 
bad  Jobs  nationwide  and  the  number  of  per-  * 
sons  in  a  labor  force  of  93it  million  who  were 
out  of  work  was  7.8  mlUion.  or  8.3  percent 
In  New  England  current  unemployment 
rates  are  running  ahead  of  the  national  aver- 
age with  Rhode  Island  as  high  as  16  percent 
and  Masaachusetts  between  12  and  13  per- 
cent.  The  regional  employment  figure  for 
August  was  8.4  percent. 

The  Labor  Department  report  released  to- 
day does  not  give  any  statistical  relationship 
between  employed  and  unemployed  persons 
nor  does  it  have  statistics  which  show  the 
relationship  between  the  increase  In  Jobs  and 
the  area's  Increase  in  population. 

In  1970  there  were  203,326.298  persons  In 
the  United  States  and  the  New  England 
population  was  11,847,186.  The  number  of 
persons  unemployed  in  the  nation  was 
3.766,000,  or  some  6  percent  of  the  work 
force.  In  1966,  3,366,000  out  of  74,456,000 
persons  were  unemployed.  In  1965,  2,904.000 
out  of  68,899,000  persons,  or  4.4  percent, 
were  unemployed. 

The  report,  released  by  Wendell  D.  Mac- 
Donald  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
regional  office  In  Boston,  cautioned  the 
statistics  "should  be  viewed  as  providing 
guidelines  of  future  trends  rather  than  as 
a  precise  statement  of  New  England  man- 
power in  1980." 

The  most  substantial  gains  in  new  Jobs— 
85  percent  or  480,000  out  of  the  668.000— 
are  seen  in  the  category  of  white  collar 
workers  while  in  the  area  of  blue  collar 
workers,  little  or  no  gains  are  expected 
in  this  decade.  Some  2,928,000  white  collar 
Jobs  are  seen  by  1980,  compared  to  1,724,000 
blue  collar  positions. 

In  the  white  collar  breakdown  of  cur- 
rent and  anUclpated  Job  trends  (tlte 
study  runs  from  1970  with  projections  to 
1980),  the  labor  department  points  out, 
however,  that  increase  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area  of  the  niunber  of  white  collar 
workers  Is  expected  to  be  only  20  percent 
between  1970  and  1980,  which  Is  about  10 
percent  below  the  national  average  in  this 
work  area. 

The  data  released  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment does  not  give  a  state-by-state  list- 
ing of  Just  where  the  Job  opportunities  are 
expected  to  occur,  but  it  does  give  data 
on  some  of  the  specific  occupations  that 
the   most   Job   opporttmltiee   will    l>e   in. 

Employment  in  the  professional  and  tech- 
nical occupational  category  Is  expected  to 
Increase  160,000  Jobs  by  the  time  the  decade 
ends  and  18-percent  of  the  region's  workers 
are  expected  to  be  in  this  Job  classification 
compared  to  16  percent  nationwide. 

The  department  said  "projected  employ- 
ment would  be  even  higher  except  for  the 
anticipated  slowdown  in  the  need  for  teachers 
and  engineers  which,  together,  account  for 
26  percent  of  aU  professional  workers.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  teachers'  Jobs  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  slower  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  while  engineering  expansion  tias 
slackened  with  diminished  emphasis  on 
space  exploration. 

"Offsetting  these  lower  growth  rates  is  the 
increasing  need  for  highly  trained  workers 
in  solving  the  region's  transportation,  en- 
vironmental and  urban  renewal  problems." 

The  report  says  that  "continued  research 
in  the  region's  reeearch  firms  and  labora- 
tories, the  solving  of  social  problems,  and 
the  need  to  operate  and  maintain  a  growing 
number  of  computers  will  aU  require  trained 
professional  and  technical  workers.  Such  oo- 
cupatlons  Invariably  require  a  minimum  o( 
some  collage  or  technical  training  wbUe  ■ 
college  degree,  or  higher,  la  required  in  most 
cases." 
The  Labor  Department  feels  that  In  tbs 
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ues  of  "managers  and  administrators"  New 
Sngland  wiU  have  its  largest,  gain  in  new 
lobs  by  1980.  Some  111,000  new  openings,  or 
utncrease  of  25  percent  (naUonal  projection 
la  22  percent) ,  are  seen. 

The  study  shows  that  of  the  nation's  total 
wcrk  force,  10  percent  are  expected  in  this 
category  by  1980.  One  source  of  additional 
positions  Is  seen  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
firms  where  approximately  two-fifths  of  the 
managers  are  presently  concentrated. 

"Potential  for  further  growth  lies  in  the 
expansion  of  quick-service  grocery  stores, 
drlve-ln  snack  shops  and  restaurants,  self- 
service  laundries  and  dry  cleaners,'  the  re- 
port adds. 

In  no  area  of  the  data  released  today, 
however.  Is  any  reference  made  to  salaries 
paid  various  workers. 

The  report  does  warn  "the  number  of  self- 
employed  proprietors  Is  expected  to  continue 
downhlU  due  to  the  changing  structure  of 
business  size  and  organization  that  will  be 
offsetting  factors  to  gains  in  the  area  of 
management  and  administration." 

Two  other  areas  that  declines  are  seen  In 
are  sales  workers  and  clerical  workers. 

On  sales  workers  the  report  states: 

"The  growth  in  sales  workers,  where  59,000 
new  regional  openings  are  foreseen  by  1980  is 
directly  related  to  growth  In  retail  trade.  The 
expected  18  percent  increase  In  New  England, 
however,  is  well  below  the  30  percent  in- 
crease projected  for  the  United  States.  The 
slower  rate  of  increase  for  employment  in 
retail  trade  and  the  increased  use  of  self- 
service,  central  checkout  registers,  and  vend- 
ing machines  will  have  a  limiting  effect  on 
growth  In  openings  for  New  England  sales 
persons.  These  trends  will  offset  the  need  for 
salespeople  in  stores  expanding  into  subur- 
ban areas  and  the  lengthening  of  retail  busi- 
ness hours." 

Commenting  on  opportunities  for  clerical 
workers,  the  Labor  Department  says: 

"By  the  end  of  1980  the  total  number  of 
flerlcal  workers  in  New  England  should  reach 
over  one  million  and  will  make  It  the  largest 
major  occupational  group  in  the  region. 
Clerical  workers  have  already  become  the 
largest  major  occupational  group  In  the 
United  States  having  bypassed  operatives  in 
1971. 

"In  both  the  region  and  the  nation  clerical 
workers  should  account  for  10  percent  of 
total  employment  In  1980.  As  In  most  occu- 
pational groups  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  decade  will  be  slower  than 
that  experienced  over  the  previous  five  years. 
This  Is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  pro- 
jected reduction  In  manufacturing  employ- 
ment and  the  slower  pace  of  growth  in  the 
trade  group— both  of  which  are  major  sources 
for  clerical  Jobs. 

"Manv  clerical  occupations  wUl  continue 
to  be  eliminated  by  the  use  of  computers  as 
■they  assume  the  routine  and  repetitive  op- 
erations formerly  done  manually  by  payroll, 
accounting,  inventory  and  billing  clerks.  On 
''4he  other  hand,  the  wider  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  requires  a  greater  number  of 
operators  and  related  workers  to  prepare  ma- 
terial for  the  computer. 

"Many  clerical  Jobs  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  computer  and  these  may  be  expected  to 
expand  at  a  steady  rate.  Secretaries,  typists, 
stenographers,  file  clerks  and  Jobs  that  re- 
quire contact  with  the  public  such  as  recep- 
tionists, bank  tellers  and  cashiers  shoxild  dis- 
play fairly  strong  growth." 

In  the  analysis  of  the  Job  opportunities  for 
blue  collar  workers  In  New  England  during 
the  current  10-year  period,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment says  there  actually  will  be  a  decline 
in  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  persons 
on  blue  collar  jobs  In  relation  to  the  total 
<l8tribntlon  of  the  ragton'B  labor  maiket — 
96  percent  to  88  percent.  TlUs  also  Is  a 
national  trend. 

"An  anticipated  decline  in  New  England's 
manufacturing  employment  where  a  majority 
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of  bins  collar  workers  are  concentrated,  is 
the  primary  reason  for  a  stabiltetng  of  Jobs 
In  this  group,"  the  report  states. 

Within  the  blue  collar  category  a  slight 
growth  In  the  number  of  craft  workers  and 
supervisors  is  seen,  but  only  7  percent  in  the 
region  compared  to  21  percent  nationwide. 
Carpenters,  plumbers,  painters,  electricians, 
machinists,  machine  tool  operators  and  me- 
chanics tJe  In  this  category.  The  report  also 
says  "the  growth  of  contract  construction 
will  help  b30st  openings  in  these  classifica- 
tions since  one  out  of  two  craftworkers  is 
engaged  in  construction  activity.  The  con- 
struction openings  may  well  offset  the  lack 
of  growth  in  manufactiuing  where  one  out 
of  five  workers  is  a  craft  worker." 

There  Is  no  mention  of  the  current  slump 
in  some  areas  of  construction,  partlc\ilarly 
housing,  due  to  the  economic  climate. 

A  drop  of  some  23,000  positions,  however, 
is  expected  among  such  Job3  as  assemblers, 
semi-skilled  factory  workers,  sewing  machine 
operators  In  the  region's  ^parel  centers  and 
persons  working  in  laundries. 

The  Labor  Department  i^ain  blames  the 
industrial  decline  In  New  England  for  thU 
reduction. 

The  energy  shortage,  meanwhile,  ts  cited 
as  the  reason  there  may  be  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  Jobs  in  transportation  because 
people  will  have  to  turn  to  public  transpor- 
tation from  private  cars.  No  substantial 
growth  is  anticipated  among  truck  driver 
Jobs,  however. 

Another  area  of  expected  growth  across  the 
nation  Is  in  persons  engaged  as  "service 
workers,"  but  again  the  New  England  fore- 
casts are  running  below  average.  Only  a  12 
percent  hike  (70.000  Jobs)  is  expected  in  the 
region  compared  to  a  31  percent  (3  mlUion 
jobs)  Increase  nationwide. 

The  report  states  that  "occupations  in  the 
service  category  cover  a  wide  range  of  indi- 
vidual occupations,  but  their  one  common 
attribute  is  catering  to  the  rising  incomes 
and  the  Increasing  leisure  time  of  a  grow- 
ing population  and  businesses." 

In  breaking  down  this  category  the  Labor 
Department  said  increases  are  expected 
among  cooks,  waiters,  waitresses,  nurses' 
aides,  hairdressers,  firefighters,  policemen 
and  gviards.  but  a  decline  Is  seen  In  barbers 
and  private  household  workers. 

Another  category  reviewed  was  the  farm 
industry.  The  report  states: 

"Farmers  and  farm  workers  are  expected 
to  continue  their  decline  which  began  dec- 
ades ago.  The  regional  decrease  of  29  percent 
Is  surpassed  by  the  36  percent  anticipated 
at  the  national  level.  As  a  percentage  of 
total  occupations  In  the  region  the  farmers 
and  farm  workers  category  will  be  under  1 
percent  in  1980  while  at  the  national  level 
the  percentage  declines  from  4  percent  In 
1970  to  2  percent  in  1980. 

"This  employment  contraction  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  ever  increasing  pro- 
ductivity of  the  nation's  farms.  Improved 
farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  seed  and  feeding 
methods  have  lessened  the  need  for  farm 
workers  with  no  accompanying  decrease  In 
output.  In  fact,  expapdlng  production  with 
fewer  workers  has  characterized  the  nation's 
farms  throughout  this  century.  This  trend 
is  expected  to  continue." 


PROGRESS  AT  BAY  PINES  VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRATION  CENTER 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  ixoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne$dttv.  October  22,  1975 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recent^  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
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pating  in  ground  breaking  ceremonies  for 
a  new  medical  clinic  at  the  Bay  Pines 
Veterans'  Administration  Center  which  is 
located  In  my  district. 

Bay  Pines  VA  Center  provides  medical 
services  to  nearly  300,000  Florida  veter- 
ans in  a  12-coimty  area.  The  addition  of 
this  clinic  win  add  to  the  quality  of  the 
medical  services  those  veterans  already 
receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  by  Odell  W. 
Veterans'  Administration  Center  which  Is 
erans  Affairs,  at  the  October  4  ground 
breaking  ceremonies  were  narticularly 
significant  as  a  reminder  of  what  Amer- 
ica has  chosen  to  provide  'Jiose  who 
served  in  her  Armed  Forces — In  peace 
and  in  war.  I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Vaughn's 
remarks  with  you  and  with  my  other  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress 

Itie  remarks  of  Mr.  Vaughn  follow: 

OBOUIfS  Bkeakinq  Ckssmony 

This  morning's  ground-breaking  ceremony 
is  a  doubly  rewarding  occasion  for  me. 

First,  It  gives  me  the  <^portunlty  to  meet 
again  with  many  of  the  valued  friends  and 
associates  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to 
know  and  work  with  since  my  very  enjoyable 
tours  of  duty  as  a  member  of  the  stall,  as- 
sistant director  and  director  of  the  Veterans 
Administration's  St.  Petersburg  Regional 
Offl:;e. 

Second,  it  permits  me  to  share  with  you 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  eventful  moment 
for  us  and  for  all  who  have  accepted  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  challenge  "...  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  .  .  ." 

For  today  we  are  doing  far  more  tlian 
breaking  groimd  for  the  construction  of  a  $2 
million  clinic  additton  to  our  Bay  Pines  VA 
hospital.  We  are  offering  America's  veterans, 
their  families,  and,  indeed,  all  of  our  feUow- 
cltizens  yet  further  evidence  of  the  continu- 
ing growth  and  progress  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's hospital  and  medical  care 
program. 

It  is  dlfflciUt,  of  course,  to  see  In  the 
spadesful  of  earth  that  will  be  turned  over 
in  a  few  moments  a  growing  and  Improving 
VA  hospital  and   medical  care   program. 

I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  this  growth 
and  improvement  are  happening. 

But  let's  look  at  some  facts. 

It  Is  a  fact,  for  exajuple.  and  not  just  the 
Judgment  of  Dr.  Jack  Chase,  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  or 
Odell  Vaughn,  that  VA  is  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion today  than  It  has  ever  been  to  provide 
the  greatest  number  of  veterans  in  history 
with  ever-improving  health  care. 

Your  distinguished  6th  District  Congress- 
mau,  C.  W.  Bill  Young,  and  hla  cplleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  have  voted  a  record- 
high  (18  billion  appropriation  for  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  this  year.  Fiscal  1976.  In- 
cluded In  this  total  is  84  bllUon,  also  iv"  f^U- 
tlme  high,  for  the  VA  hospital  and  medical 
care  program. 

With  this  funding: 

1.  We  will  provide  a  record  15  minion  vet- 
erans with  qxiallty  health  care  in  our  171  boe- 
pltals,  87  nursing  homes  (the  most  modem. 
Innovative  and  attractive  being  the  one  here 
at  Bay  Pines) ,  18  domlclllaries,  18  spinal  cord 
injury  centers,  and  other  VA  Installations, 
plus  State,  community  and  private  health 
care  facilities. 

2.  We  will  handle  a  record  15  million  visits 
to  our  213  outpatient  clinics  and  fee  basis 
doctors  and  dentists. 

3.  We  will  reach  a  medleal  care  average 
employment  of  173,060,  an  all-time  high. 

4.  We  will  raise  staffing  In  ▼A'e  hospitals 
to  167  employees  for  eadi  100  patients,  an- 
other record. 

5.  We  WiU  assist  in  the  training  of  more 
than   70,000  doctors,   dentists,   nurses,   and 
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otbar  h»alth  aerrlce  p«raotmel.  an  aU-ttoM 
high. 

6.  We  will  Increase  the  aathoriaed  TA 
nunlag  bed  lerel  from  BfiOO  to  10.000,  nearljr 
five  taam  the  total  Juet  10  yean  aga 

7.  We  vUI  spend  a  record  $89  mllUon  for 
medleal  and  prosthetics  research. 

8.  And  «•  wUl  allocate  $3fi7  mlUlon  for  the 
continued  Implementation  of  the  Quality  of 
Patient  Care  Survey  recommendations  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Prealdentlally-ordered  study 
of  VA  hospttaU  and  clinics. 

ThOM  are  the  highlights  of  the  national 
▼A  hospital  and  medical  care  program  this 
year. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  VA  medical  picture 
here  in  Bay  Pines. 

The  two-story,  33,000  square-feet  clinic 
that  will  be  located  adjacent  to  the  hospital's 
niedloal  and  surgical  buildings  Is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  January  1977.  It  will  pro- 
vide needed  space  for  Dental  and  Nuclear 
Medldne  aervlces.  an  Orthotic  Laboratory, 
Kye  Clinic.  Kar.  Nose  and  Throat  Clinic,  Lab- 
oratory Serrice  and  Ave  Outpatient  Examina- 
tion Rooms. 

ObTlously,  these  new  services  and  faculties 
will  mean  even  higher  quality  care  for  the 
more  than  390.000  Florida  veterans  in  the 
la-County  area  served  by  our  Bay  Pines  VA 
Center. 

This  Is  the  purpose,  of  course,  of  the  Clinic 
addition.  More  Important.  It  Is  the  personal 
goal  not  only  of  Center  Director  James  Halle 
and  the  IJiOO  able  and  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  staff  this  Center  but  of  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs  Richard  L.  Roude- 
bush.  Dr.  Chase,  and  me,  as  well  as  all  of 
our  asBocUtes  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

Unto  this  Clinic  addition  is  a  reality,  we 
must  and  we  will  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  considerable  resources,  human, 
financial  and  physical,  that  are  available 
here  at  Bay  Pines  to  handle  the  largest-in- 
hlstory  workload  confronting  the  Center  this 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  BLACK 
ELECTED  OFFICIALS 


October  22,  1975 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  signif- 
icant event  Is  scheduled  to  take  place  In 
our  Nation's  Capital  on  December  11-13 
of  this  year.  It  is  on  that  occasion  that 
the  third  National  Institute  for  Black 
Elected  Officials  will  be  held.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  black  elected  ofiQcials  some 
3,000  strong,  will  concern  ourselves  with 
the  development  of  viable  strategies  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  needs  of  the  black, 
poor  and  other  minorities  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Eddie  N.  Williams,  president  of  the 
Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies,  slg- 
luded  the  importance  of  this  meeting  in 
remarks  given  during  the  recently  con- 
cluded Congressional  Black  Cauciis 
Legislative  Workshop  when  he  stated 
that  "the  development  of  a  network 
which  can  impact  on  political  structure 
and  decisionmaking  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment is  what  the  December  meeting 
is  after."  Mr.  Williams  has  gone  on  to 
provide  a  more  detailed  accounting  of 
the  institute's  business — past  and  fu- 
ture— ^in  the  September  Issue  of  Focus, 
the  newsletter  of  the  Joint  Center  for 
PoUtical  Studies.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  article  to  my  colleagues: 
Puspxcnvx 
Prom  time  to  time  It  is  important  to  bring 
all  black  elected  officials  together,  under  one 
roof,  to  deal  with  Issues  and  problems  which 


POr  example,  upwards  of  7.800  veterans,  Z^^*"^  common  to  all  of  them,  regardless  of 


party,  level  of  office,  or  geographic  region. 
Such  was  the  case  In  1067  and  again  In  1969. 
Now  these  officials  have  once  again  Issued  a 
call  for  a  national  non-partisan  conference 
to  deal  with  the  future  of  black  i>olltlcal 
participation,  paying  particular  attention  to 
their  own  roles,  problems,  and  opportunities. 
This  third  national  conference  is  sched- 
uled for  December  11-13  in  Washington. 
D.O.  It  Is  expected  to  serve  as  a  major  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  urgent  issues.  More  de- 
tails will  be  forthcoming  soon. 

The  conference  is  being  called  by  seven 

organizations  which  represent  the  interests 

of  more  tlian  3.000   black   elected   officials: 

the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  the  National 

Black  Caucus  of  Local  Elected  Offlclals,  the 

Southern  Conference  of  Black  Mayors,   the 

Black  Judicial  CouncU,  the  National  Caucus 

of   Black   School    Board   Members,   the   Na- 

the  ■nnrnw  of  our  Bay  Pines  VA  Center's     ^^'"^^  Black  Legislative  Clearinghouse,  and 

truly  humanitarian  mission  will  continue  to     ****  National   Association   of  Black   County 

be,  as  It  has  always  been.  peoDle.  rtBolals.  It  will  be  coordinated  by  the  Joint 


noord.  will  seek  and  receive  quality  inpatient 
care  at  this  hospital  diu-ing  Fiscal  1976.  There 
wm  be  a  record  iao.000  visits  to  oiu-  Out- 
patient CUnlc  here  for  staff  care,  and  an- 
other 170.000  fee-basis  outpatient  visits 
handled  through  our  Bay  Pines  VA  Center. 

To  Bopport  these  and  other  on-going  ac- 
tlvlttea  at  this  Center,  including,  of  course, 
oar*  tor  nearly  800  veterans  in  the  DonUclI- 
lary  and  Hnntng  Rome.  VA  wiU  spend  a  rec- 
ord 889  million  this  year. 

IB  summary,  VA's  mission  of  service  to 
thoiw  who  served  will  *>e  carried  out  at  our 
Bay  Plnss.  Florida.  Veterans  Administration 
Osntar  this  year. 

Adaqoate  funding,  faculties,  equ4>ment  and 
soppUss  are  essential,  certainly,  to  the  ao- 
ooo^dlalunent  of  this  mlsslmi,  and  will  be 
proTldsd. 

But  the  most  Important  determinant  of 


be,  as  It  has  always  been,  people. 

War  H  Is  people  who  alone  can  feel  con- 
esm  for  human  life,  and  who  alone  can  ful- 
fill man's  oomnutment  of  aU  of  his  "ledlral 
knowlsdga.  AlUa,  experience  and  reeources 
to  bis  fMlasr-man. 

■vwy  human  bslnc  is  a  special  petsoo. 
But  if  tbss*  can  be,  and  I  think  that  there 
can.  astra  special  people  among  all  of  these 
spselal  psfsoos.  it  is  Amertca'fe  vetarans.  par- 
tlovlarij  tbs  Ul  and  disabled,  whom  we  are 
pnTflsgsd  to  ssrve. 

Lsi  us  now  procsed  to  the  actual  ground 
tirsakint  for  our  Bay  Plnas  VA  Osntor  CUnle 
■iMItHin  and  begin  tbs  ts*  of  better  serr. 
;  this  OMitar'B  ifcissrvlng  patlsnts  and  reel- 


Center  and  co-sponsored  by  JCP8  and  the 
seven  organizations  of  black  elected  offlclals. 
"niere  is  precedent  for  this  conference. 
Bight  years  ago,  when  the  total  ntunber  of 
BKOs  was  probably  less  than  400.  a  group 
led  by  Manhattan  Borough  Prealdent  Percy 
Sutton  and  then-California  State  Senator 
Mervyn  Dymally  caUed  for  a  national  con- 
ference to  exchange  ideas  and  experiences 
and  to  get  acquainted.  That  1967  confer- 
ence, the  first  In  history,  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago and  attracted  more  than  a  hundred 
participants.  It  reinforced  the  beUef  that  in 
numbers  there  Is  strength  and  throu^ 
shared  experiences  and  objectives  can  corns 
unity.  It  also  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Clearinghouse  for  Black  Stato  Legis- 


lators.  under  the  leadership  of  Illinois  State 
Senator  Richard  Newhouse,  and  of  a  weet- 
em  regional  organization  of  BBOe  created 
by  Senator  Dymally  and  Nevada  State  As- 
semblyman Woodrow  Wilson. 

Later  in  1967  the  election  of  two  black 
mayors  of  major  cities — Richard  Hatcher  in 
Gary  and  Carl  Stokes  In  Cleveland — signaled 
a  turning  point  in  black  political  partici- 
pation. The  1968  elections  produced  more 
black  offlc^olders  as  well  as  a  Republican 
administration.  These  two  factors  led  to  a 
consensus  of  the  need  to  aseess  the  state  of 
black  politics  and  the  resources  required  by 
black  officials  to  maike  them  effective  and 
their  communities  viable. 

Once  again  It  was  Sutton  and,  Dyamily.  in 
concert  with  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center 
who  took  the  Initiative  In  convening  a  num- 
ber of  leadership  meetings  In  1968  and  early 
1969.  These  led  to  the  second  national  con- 
ference of  black  elected  offlclals  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  in  September.  1969.  Under  the  co- 
chalrmanshlp  of  Dymally  and  Sutton,  both 
Democrats.  WUson  axid  Louisville  Alder- 
woman  Louise  Reynolds,  both  Republicans, 
this  conference  attracted  over  400  partici- 
pants from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
ezchange^pf  views  among  BEOs,  the  meeting 
included  a  series  of  workshops  and  panel  dis- 
cussions designed  to  acquaint  these  public 
offlclals  with  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
Nixon  Administration.  It  also  provided  ad- 
ministration officials  with  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  views  of  and  to  ex- 
change ideas  with  a  group  of  elected  public 
officials  with  whom  they  had  little  contact. 

This  second  conference  advanced  the  cause 
of  black  politics  in  two  important  ways:  it 
led  to  the  creation  in  1970  of  the  Joint  Center 
for  Political  Studies,  and  It  initiated  the  an- 
nual publication  of  the  National  Roeter  of 
Black  Elected  Officials,  a  national  census 
which  has  been  published  by  JCPS  in  every 
year  since  1971. 

In  the  yean  since  1969.  the  niunber  of 
BEOs  has  grown  from  1,185  to  3.603.  The 
number  of  mayors  has  Increased  from  48  in 
1969  to  13S  today.  Blacks  have  been  elected 
as  lieutenant  governors  in  two  states,  and 
their  numbers  and  Influence  in  state  legisla- 
tures have  Increased  dramatically.  Equally 
ImporUnt  U  the  fact  that  blacks  in  general 
have  become  more  active  participants  in  the 
political  life  of  this  country  and  have  been 
able  to  translate  their  involvement  into  suc- 
cesses at  the  polls  and  into  growing  influence 
on  poUcy  nuiklng  bodies  at  aU  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  black  elected  officials  an 
emerging  in  new  roles.  avaiUng  themselves 
of  new  opportunities  and  confronting  new 
problems. 

These  developments  in  the  political  consti- 
tution of  black  Americans  are  among  the 
subjects  which  the  third  national  conference 
WiU  address. 

We  think  the  nation  will  take  notice  of 
this  meeting  of  black  elected  officials,  be- 
cause individually  and  collectively  they  rep- 
resent a  growing  force,  not  only  in  civil 
rights  areas,  but  in  the  body  politic. 


CHIANG  KAI-SHEK:   DEFENDER  OP 
FREEDOM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GXOBOIA 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  BKPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  22,  1$75 

Mr.    McDONALD    of    OeorglA.    ICr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  wh«n  our  President 
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to  preparing  for  a  trip  to  Communist 
China,  It  appeara  to  be  enthrely  appro- 
priate to  recall  tbe  history  of  the  recently 
deceased  leader  of  Taiwan  or  Free 
China— Chiang  Kai-Shek.  In  the  view  of 
many  of  us.  Taiwan  Is  a  great  and  good 
friuul  and  nothing  our  President  does  in 
Red  China  should  compromiae  that  spe- 
cial relationship  with  Free  Cliina.  In  this 
connection,  I  am  Including  for  the  Rac- 
oRD  the  speech  given  by  General  A.  C. 
Wedemeyer  at  the  National  Cathedral 
in  Washington  on  April  16,  197&,  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
Tlie  article  follows: 

Ohuno  Kai-Shsk,  Detendek  or  Fseedom 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  1887.  in  the 
Province  of  Chekiang.  a  boy  was  bom  who 
was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  China  and  the  modem  world.  We 
pay  tribute  to  him  today.  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
forebears  had  worked  the  land  for  centuries, 
perpetuating  the  rich  heritage  of  the  "QooA 
■trtb."  When  the  boy  was  eight,  his  father 
died,  and  his  mother  aasiuned  fuU  respon- 
sibllity  for  his  upbringing.  He  otttai  recalled 
bis  mother's  admonition,  "All  that  I  pray 
for  you  is  that  you  love  your  country  and 
preserve  the  good  name  of  your  ancestors, 
who  were  men  of  repute."  He  credited  his 
mother  with  inculcating  a  strong  moral  code, 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  ability  to  face  bard- 
ships  with  stoicism.  After  studying  in  the 
village  school,  the  youthful  Chiang  went  to 
Penghua  for  higher  education.  Later  he  went 
to  Japan,  and  for  four  years  led  the  Spartan 
life  of  a  cadet  in  a  Japanese  military  school. 
There  he  came  in  contact  with  studenta  who. 
like  himself,  were  interested  In  political  and 
social  as  well  as  mlUtery  affairs. 

Japan  also  was  the  scene  of  Chiang's  in- 
troduction to  the  progressive  Ideas  then 
agitating  his  own  country.  He  not  only  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  well-known 
Chinese  revolutionary.  Chen  Chi-mei,  but. 
by  an  eventful  turn  of  fate,  met  and  favor- 
ably impressed  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  Pather  of 
the  Republic  of  China. 

Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen's  new  order  envisioned 
the  application  of  three  great  principles — 
San  Min  Cbu-I.  The  first  principle  referred 
to  national  unity.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
forces  that  had  kept  China  weak  and  di- 
vided, this  principle  would  unify  the  masses 
in  a  spirit  ot  common  destiny.  The  second 
principle  conveyed  the  importance  of  "the 
people's  sovereignty"  or  democracy.  It  af- 
firmed the  ideal  of  universal  participation 
of  the  people  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
The  third  principle,  "the  pet^Ie's  livelihood," 
dealt  with  increased  economic  opporttmlty, 
an  equiteble  distribution  of  land,  and  the 
development  of  industry. 

Ihe  intuitive  Dr.  Sim,  pointing  a  Snger 
at  Chiang,  told  Chen  Chi-mei,  "That  young 
man  will  one  day  be  tiie  hero  of  otir  rendu- 
tioo."  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  Dr.  Sun  and 
Chiang,  dedieated  to  the  three  noble  prin- 
ciples.. San  Min  <;hu-Z.  collaborated  as  joint 
arohitecte  and  builders  of  the  New  China.  Dr. 
Sun  In  the  role  of  phllosc^her  and  theo- 
retician, Chiang  in  the  role  of  strategist  and 
doer. 

The  alms  of  the  movement,  as  laid  dovm  in 
the  three  principles,  were  ambitious  ones  and 
worthy  of  the  great  humanistic  traditions  of 
East  and  West  alike.  To  achieve  these  alms. 
however,  in  the  context  of  the  time  and  place, 
and  under  the  politically  fragmented  condi- 
tions prevailing  half  a  century  ago  in  China, 
was  a  task  of  superhtunan  dimensions. 

It  was  under  such  oondittons  that  Dr.  Stin 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek  launched  their  pro- 
gmm  to  lBq>lement  iha  three  principlea — 
San  Mtai  Ohu-f.  XfnWi  1988  they  worked  eSec. 
tively  in  eliminating  or  gaining  the  support 
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of  the  majority  of  powerful  and  independent 
war  lords  Purther,  they  boldly  countered  the 
sinister  politloal  influence  of  Russian  Com- 
munlsta  who  had  been  accepted  as  purely 
military  advisors. 

After  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Sun  in 
1925.  Chiang  alone  t>ore.  with  courage  and 
dedication,  the  burdens  of  leadership.  He 
instituted  many  constructive  programs,  al- 
ways within  the  framework  of  Sun  Yat-sen's 
three  principles.  Progress  was  notable — so 
much  BO  that  throughout  the  Par  East  the 
period  1927-1937  was  often  referred  to  as  "the 
Golden  Decade." 

TraglcaUy,  all  of  these  constructive  steps 
were  abrvq>tly  halted  in  1937.  The  Japanese, 
determined  to  prevent  the  development  of  a 
strong,  unified  government  in  China,  and 
aware  of  China's  military  weakness,  created 
an  incident  that  inexorably  led  to  war.  Por 
four  embattled  years,  Chiang  and  his  people 
fought  bravely.  They  were  no  mateh,  how- 
ever, for  the  modern,  well -equipped,  and 
numerically  superior  Japanese  Invaders,  who 
advanced  steadily.  All  the  seaporte  and  com- 
munications in  the  eastern  third  of  the  coun- 
try were  soon  overrun  by  the  enemy.  China's 
future  was  bleak.  Then  in  December.  1941. 
the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  an  event 
which  dramtically  changed  the  entire  array 
of  forces  in  the  Par  East.  The  hard-pressed 
Chinese  were  no  longer  isolated  in  their 
strug^e  against  aggression.  The  war  had  ex- 
panded to  global  dimensions. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Cbiuchill  enthusiastically  accepted  Genera- 
lissimo Chiang  as  a  co-equal  partner,  and  he 
was  designated  the  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers  in  the  Far  East.  America 
and  Britain  began  to  send  military  supplies 
which,  though  limited  in  quantity,  greatly 
heartened  the  Generalissimo  and  bis  people. 
Crisis  after  crisis  occurred  as  Japanese  ag- 
gression continued.  None  the  lees,  the  Chi- 
nese kept  fighting — even  when  the  Japanese, 
alarmed  by  early  American  successes  in  the 
Pacific,  twice  offered  the  Generalissimo  very 
favorable  terms  of  peace.  If  he  had  accepted 
those  peace  terms,  more  than  a  million  vet- 
eran Japanese  soldiers  who  were  fighting  In 
China  could  have  been  released  for  immedi- 
ate employment  against  American  forces 
under  Admiral  Nlmitz  and  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

Chiang  attended  the  Cairo  Conference  in 
1943  as  a  member  of  the  Allied  Big  Four.  It 
should  be  emphasised  that  Stalin  was  not 
present.  During  the  deliberations,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Chiuchill  unequivocally  recog- 
nized Chinese  sovereignty  over  M&ncburla, 
Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores.  After  one  of  the 
sessions  in  Cairo.  I  heard  President  Roosevelt 
describe  Chiang  E^al-shek  as  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  vision,  with  a  remarkably  keen 
imderstanding  of  the  problems  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

The  next  conference  of  Allied  leaders  oc- 
curred almost  two  years  later  at  Yalte. 
Chiang  was  not  invited — nor  was  China  rep- 
resented. Completely  repudiating  the  Cairo 
understonding  regarding  China,  the  conferees 
at  Yalte  granted  the  Soviet  Union  50%  con- 
trol of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  in  Man- 
churia, and  control  of  the  Chinese  terrltoriee 
of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalren.  Chiang  was  sub- 
sequently informed  and  reluctently  accepted 
these  decisions,  bitter  and  humiliating  as 
they  were.  His  foreign  policy  had  uniformly 
been  based  on  cooperation  with  and  reliance 
on  the  United  Stetes,  China's  traditional 
friend. 

After  eight  long  years  of  debillteting  war, 
the  Japanese  were  decisively  defeated.  Un- 
fortunately, the  victory  celebration  In  China 
was  short-lived.  Chiang  and  his  Nationalist 
forces, were  inunedlatoly  oonfironted  with  an- 
othei;  a^rious  threat,  the  Ohineais  Commu- 
nists. The  CQmp»unlsto  bad  not  contributed 
ta>  the  defeat  of  Japan,  but  had  used  the  long 
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crisis  to  arm  themselves,  with  the  support  ot 
the  Sovlete.  in  preparation  for  the  eventual 
seizure  of  power.  Now  in  the  hour  of  victory 
they  struck.  It  soon  became  apparent  to  the 
Generalissimo  that  his  government — ^whlch 
withstood  for  many  years  the  savage  attacks 
and  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  the  Jap- 
anese— was  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the 
new  onslaughv.  Weakened  and  demoralized, 
he  and  has  loyal  followers  withdrew  to  the 
Island  stronghold  of  Taiwan  and  established 
a  governmeDit  In  exile. 

Today  Taiwan  exlste  as  a  showplace  of  free- 
dom in  the  Far  East.  The  same  rehabilitetlon 
program  which  President  Chiang  had  envis- 
aged for  mainland  China  at  the  close  or 
World  War  n  was  promptly  inaugurated  on 
Taiwan.  This  program  incltided  land  reform. 
compulsory  education  for  aU  children,  a  mod- 
ernized, well-trained  army,  and  universal  suf- 
frage. Today  the  seventeen  miUion  people  on 
Taiwan  enjoy  freedom,  prosperity,  and  the 
unintimldated  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
Ood-given  taleute.  Millions  of  Chinese  have 
defected  to  Taiwan  and  elsewhere  in  the  free 
world  from  mainland  China,  while  millions 
more  hopefully  await  their  release  from  bond- 
age and  the  oppcwtuttity  to  enjoy  the  free- 
dom of  San  Min  Chu-I. 

May  I  briefiy  recount  my  personal  expeii- 
ence  with  Oenerallsslnao  Chiang  Kai-shek 
during  nearly  two  years  of  ahnost  daily  as- 
sociation as  his  Chief  of  Staff  and  Ameri- 
can Commander.  During  the  closing  years  of 
World  War  II,  and  several  months  thereafter. 
China  experienced  many  problems,  both 
military  and  diplomatic.  During  these  diffi- 
cult times,  my  respect  and  esteem  for  Presi- 
dent Chiang  as  a  gentleman,  as  a  patriot,  and 
as  a  dedicated  leader  steadUy  grew.  People 
really  come  to  know  each  other  when  they 
strive  together  to  turn  the  millstones  and 
grind  out  the  decisions  where  the  lives,  the 
destinies,  and  the  treasure  of  a  nation  are 
Involved. 

I  pay  tribute  to  this  great  man,  Chiang 
Kai-sbek,  with  deep  and  abiding  sympathy 
for  his  bereaved  widow  and  loved  ones,  and 
for  the  Chinese  people.  They.  «knd  we.  have 
lost  a  friend  who  symbolised  the  hope  of  mil- 
lions of  liberty-loving  people  throughout  the 
world- 
Chiang  knew  that  hiunan  freedom  was  the 
foundation  on  which  the  modern  stete  must 
be  built,  just  as  he  knew  that  in  the  larger 
sphere  of  international  reiattons,  where  there 
is  freedom,  there  is  little  danger  of  war  and 
a  greater  poesiblUty  of  peace.  He  once  wrote: 
"If  when  I  die  I  am  sUll  a  dictat(M',  I  will 
certainly  go  down  into  the  oblivion  of  all 
dictetors.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  I  succeed  in 
establishing  a  truly  stable  foundation  for  a 
democratic  government,  I  will  live  forever 
in  every  home  In  China." 

It  was  not  given  to  him.  during  his  life. 
to  esteblish  such  a  foundation  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia.  W^o  can  doubt,  however,  that 
he  laid  a  cornerstone  of  freedom  on  Talwftn, 
a  foundation  upon  which  future  generations 
can  build  with  confidence? 


DECLARA-nON  OF  CONSCIENCE- 
PART  m 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  ITKW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  liT.  Speaker,  again 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaigueB  to  the  pUtfit  of  Ktm  Chi  Ha,  the 
noted  CathoUc  poet  who  is  standing  trial 
In  South  Korea  for  having  violated  the 
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im.  F 


On  October  9, 
nMl-«1943«f 
tte  flnt  tavo  parti  of  Us 
I  of  Ckxadence.'*  m  rettent- 
09U  tbe  future  of  Xlm 
CU  ^  M  Kill  M  ttao  future  of  AiBiriMn 
poliBir  tavaid  Soakh  Kona.  I  wWi  to 
taMrt  «k»  flaal  put  of  th«  "Declaimtlon 
of  ObokIhmo;**  bo  that  my  ooUeasaes 
will  be  rB-remlnded  of  the  questtooaUe 
democimtle  attitttdea  of  the  Pailc  govem- 


Ibe  thiid  part  oitlUed  "Revolution- 
or  OamcBifcs — P:jr   m 


nUBIOlC    TRX   WOUA  Of 
n.   TAX" 


for  answen.  tb«  more 
I  AaA  aad  the  mine 
SA.  llete  confewed  to  tba 
T«C  Um  aAtagoDlMtlc  dl- 
vatwUf  ct  ttw  If  If  iM  of  thought  makm  me 
■Mm  ofaa  aun  for  telth  in  tho  on*  abMlute 
I  ballM*  such  XaUh  U  •ttatnaUe. 

njoct  lellclan  and 
religion  be  the  foe  of  Beeolutlon?  I  think 
the  mannt  la»  "Ha"  F«rhape  by  thia  reply 
aloBO  I  •oHid  not  be  a  Ifarxlst-Lenlnlat.  But 
the  Mantat  dlotwn  that  reUfion  la  the  tq^i- 
at*  or  tho  Biaaaa  la  only  a  partial  truth  ap- 
pUeable  to  one  aspect  ot  religion. 

Whan  s  fmoplm  have  been  brutally  mls- 
nilad  ana  aiplottaa  for  a  long  time,  they 
looB  thoir  pawlBa  for  justice  and  their  af- 
feotloik  for  thalr  foUow  men.  Committed  only 
to  aelf-oacTlval,  thay  lapse  into  an  Indlvld- 
naUatfc  iMtailallan.  Tbelr  near-craaed  re- 
ad fage  at  social  and  economic 
aivMCtad  into  fniatcatian  and 
Mif-hatnd.  la  npaatodly  diaelpated  In  fiag- 
■aent«4,  anomla  aatlona,  Our  prisons  are  full 
of  lower  class  criminals,  thrown  theca  by  a 
niUng  eUU  that  aplta  on  the  poor  and 
1  Injuatiee.  The  prlaonara' 
of  aclBMa  is  dlfotae:  armed  roMMry, 
theft,  miiwlar.  daaartion  from  military  aerr- 
loa.  kidnapping,  etc.  Tet  their  wretched 
ttagidy  haa  a  conunon  origin  in  frustration 
and  Isolation. 
Tte  ehtaC  prlaatsand  Pharlaeea  defuse  the 

dlgiMtlaB  vtth  watlniental  charity.  The 
P«ipU  am  iMiiiiilHH  by  mercy.  The  god 
of  pM— thwpy  awea  the  oppreseor  by 
tnmlBg  tha  pogpla  into  a  mob  of  beggars. 
That    Is    why    I    cannot    admire    Albert 

r  altMatlotia  of  bondage  and  deprl- 
illglona  of  love  arise  In 
and  shake  tha  onotlons  of 
mistreated  peopia.  The 
awaken  Ilka  a  thunder- 
and  divine  quaUttas  sud- 
fbrOi.  Tha  mystery  of  rsaumc- 
Tliat  zasuzraction  faifti- 
looa  paopla  la  Oad'^a  Imaga.  opena  thalr  ayes 
to  their  own  nobilt^  and  tuma  their  frustra- 
tion and  srif -hatred  into  eechataloglcal  h<q>e. 
ThtB  kind  at  resurrection  changes  a  stilish, 
IndlvlduaUstlo.  eecaplst  anomle  into  a  frater- 
reallatic  commitment  to  the 
X  beeotnes  a  straggle  for  a 
humane  life  and  aigalty  for  aU  the  people. 
This  reautrecUon  prevents  the  people's  bit- 
Mr  mMMMat  aaa  mofat  indignation  from 
evaperallBC  la  atf ^latrad  and  eauTerts  It 
into  a  flaroa  demaad  Mr  Ood's  universal  jus- 
tlae.  U  aaaaaaai*.  tha  paopla'a  enormous 
energy  may  i^so  be  directed  to  declslTe.  or- 
ganized erplealuii.  Tkis  is  a  revolutionary  re- 
ligion. IMa  ■draoMloaa  eonvanliMi  which 
concMvad  tha  amatory  of  revival  may  also 
bring  a  dMtilTa  i^Mtual  revival.  This  coa- 
lUtBfc^flxf  at  tea,  tba  data^ 
^Boafla  laa  drftumntanoea  of 
oae'a  4«M,  IhaA  my  here  Chang  n  Tarn 
sings  about. 
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my  oaUage  yearn  when  I  suHercd  from 
I  haaa  paartonately  wanted  to 
boOi  my  itT-imnl  attoatloB  and 
agy  eouBftry^  How  oooU  I  woiBuiae  my  ter- 
ror of  death  and  how  could  South  Kona  And 
Its  way  oat  or  tba  nbt^uHowa  spiritual  de- 
hnmanlBrttan  and  material  povar^.  I  heard 
something  then  about  tha  Tonghak  teach- 
ing that  *1ian  la  Hmven."  At  first  it  was  a 
phuUaslmo  Idea  that  made  only  a  alight  Im- 
praeston.  Later  I  learned  more  about  the 
Tonghak  rabilllon,  and  an  image  took  8hiq>e 
in  my  mind.  I  could  see  that  awesome  band 
of  starring  peas«mts,  tbelr  proud  banners 
proclaiming  "An  end  to  violence,  save  the 
people,"  as  they  marched  off  to  light.  Sud- 
denly that  Tongliak  teaching  became  a  for- 
tissimo, as  thunderous  as  the  battle  cries  of 
those  marching  peasants. 

I  have  been  gr^>pling  with  that  image  for 
tcii  years.  At  some  point  I  gave  It  a  name, 
'"nie  unity  of  God  and  revolution."  I  alao 
changed  the  phrase  "Man  is  Heaven"  into 
"Bice  is  Heaven"  and  used  it  in  my  poetry. 

That  vague  Idea  of  "the  unity  of  God  ^^¥^ 
revolution"  stayed  with  me  as  I  contlnaad 
my  long,  arduous  search  for  pereonal  and 
poatlcal  answers,  and  as  I  became  very  In- 
teseeted  m  contemporary  Chriattan  ttaouglit 
and  aettvlsm.  European  social  reformism,  In- 
eludlng  Smst  Troeltsch,  Frederic  Oaaaam, 
Carl  Marx  and  others  had  been  In  abaorbed 
into  the  grand  edifice  of  Christian  thought. 
Tbelr  ideas  were  now  being  reinterrogatsd, 
developed  in  new  directions.  I  waa  Intrigued 
by  afforU  to  onrnMna  MazxlBt  social  raterm 
and  Ohrlstlaa  beUeda  aa  evlaoed  In  tha  1972 
Santago  Declaration  of  Ofarlstlan  Socialism. 

"Hie  synthesia  draws  from  diverse  sources. 
One  example  la  the  adaptation  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Bfaiz  and  Jesus.  Marx's  contribution 
is  his  structural  eplstemoiogy  which  main- 
tains that  social  oppresBlon  blocks  man's 
salvation.  From  Jeaua's  *«»*/•>»  tng.  ^^  take 
hia  humanism,  which  advocates  love  for  aU 
people  and  the  aanett^  of  man.  his  em- 
phasis on  rebirth  as  the  means  to  salvation, 
the  tdaa  of  the  God  of  hope  who  brings 
salvation,  equality,  and  liberation  on  earth, 
and  the  activities  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  dur- 
ing his  life. 

"The  synthesis  tries  to  unify  and  Integrate 
theae  concepts.  In  my  view  this  Is  not  a 
mechanical  process,  a  rote  grafting  of  bits 
of  Marxism  onto  Cbristlanl^.  THe  union  pro- 
duces 8(miethlng  entirely  new.  (The  new 
iTatheais  is  not  finished.  Its  geatalt  cannot 
be  defined;  It  la  stfll  aaKMrfrtkoas.  Therefore  I 
must  daeUne  to  use  the  exlsttng  terminology. 
The  Korean  people  are  soSerlng  from  the 
tragic  reality  of  a  dtvldad  peninsula.  Thk 
dlvlston  has  become  the  exoose  for  brutal 
represeion;  ev^Ttblng  Is  done  in  the  nune 
of  "luttlonal  security,"  the  threat  from  the 
Korth.  tJnder  this  praetorian  system  South 
Korean  society  has  become  rigid,  intolerant, 
frightened;  our  intellectual  life  is  as  alr- 
leea  and  barren  aa  the  valleys  of  the  moon. 
The  authorities,  hyper-sensltlve  and  idwa^ 
suspicious  of  new  and  possibly  "dangetmu 
thoughts,"  may  attempt  to  label  my  Ideas  as 
a  cerUln  ideolagy,  I  reject  this  false  labening 
of  an  unfinished  "piudnct."  I  stand  on  ray 
human  right  to  be  creative.  Man's  original 
Ideas  are  not  turned  out  on  an  assembly 
line.) 

My  Image  of  the  unity  of  God  and  revolu- 
tion was  darlfled  by  Pope  John  XXIII's 
"Mother  and  TBatShers:"  "The  mystery  of 
Jesus  and  the  loaves  of  bread  is  a  temporal 
miracle  which  shows  the  future  heaven."  I 
also  benefitted  fkom  the  writings  of  the  liber- 
ation tbe(Aoglains:  PTedrfek  Heniok,  James 
Gone,  BMtard  Rurall,  Paul  T*htr»^Tm  Jtkrgen 
Mottmann.  T.  B.  Mete,  TBdt  Hugo,  BetehoM 
NIebuhr,  Dietrich  BonhOflta-,  and  others.  The 
■tstsfBents  of  ttie  pope  after  Vatican  n  and 
•nefrtleala  such  as  Jterwm  Movamm  pro- 
▼Idad  Insights.  The  greateet  single  InSiience 
on  my  thinking,  however,  has  been  my  par- 


ticipaitloa  slnoe  1971  In  the  Xoisu  OhrlstlM 
laovement  for  human  rlgMa.  VbM  irtrsrlaiiir 
oonvinoed  me  that  tha  gsrean  taadltta^? 
resistance  and  revolution,  with  Ita  unlaw 
ntaaty  under  the  Incredibly  negative  circu». 
stances  prevafUng  here,  are  precious  ma- 
terials for  a  now  form  of  human  Uberathm. 
ThkB  rtoh  lods  wUl  be  of  spselal  value  ta 
the  Third  Wodd.  Sh^wl  and  peltohad  by  the 
tools  of  liberation  tfaaology.  our  at^Mrteaoe 
may  Inspire  mtraoulous  new  forms  of 
Missio  i>el  in  the  gritty  atriiggle  of  the  South 
Korean  people. 

My  ballad  "Chang  D  T»m"  attempts  to  ex- 
press these  ideas  through  the  teachings  and 
Intellectual  pilgrimage  of  one  holy  man  who 
speaks  in  the  form  of  go^els.  Howe««r  the 
Park  regime  has  seized  my  notm  aa  proof  of 
a  "conspiracy  to  publiah  aubveiaive  ma- 
terials." 

Chang  II  Tam  U  a  thief,  the  son  of  proeU- 
tute  and  a  pmekching  (an  oiitcaate  strata 
which  performs  luelean  tasks  aueh  as 
slaughtering  animals,  tanning,  eto.)  A  fall«m 
in  life,  despondent,  Chang  suddenly  attains 
enllghtment  and  t>econMS  a  preadm'  of  lib- 
eration. Chang  emulatea  Im  Kdk  OhAng 
(Korea's  legendary  Bobin  Hood)  in  beUeving 
that  the  poor  should  "re-^lbemte"  what  the 
rich  have  stolen  from  thMn  and  divide  It 
equally  among  tbe  needy.  He  b^ins  stealing 
from  the  rich  and  giving  to  the  poor,  is  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  Jail,  wbeivupon  he 
teaches  the  other  prisoiters  about  revolution. 
One  day  Chang  la  unfairly  disciplined. 
AngrUy  throwing  caution  to  the  winds,  ha 
shouts  "We  must  be  libMatedl  Down  with  the 
hated  bourgeoisie  I"  (My  working  notes  cover 
only  a  portion  of  his  proselyting  in  prison- 
these  are  his  early  radical  Ideas.  The  govern- 
ment cUims  they  are  identical  with  my  ideas 
and  therefore  constitute  Irrefutable  proof 
that  I  am  a  coumiunlsti) 

Chang  eBci4>e8  from  prison,  is  hiuted  by 
tbs  poUfis,  and  finally  hldas  in  a  filthy  back 
alley  where  some  prostitutes  are  plying  their 
trade.  He  calls  to  Uts  prostttutea,  "Ob,  you 
are  all  my  MothsrI"  HS  Usees  their  feet,  and 
declares:  "Hie  soles  of  your  feet  an  heaven," 
"God  is  In  your  putrid  wombs,"  and  "God's 
place  is  with  the  lowest  oC  the  low." 

Chang  later  goea  to  Uve  on  Mt.  Kyeryong 
and  preaches  about  a  paradise  in  the  land  of 
the  Eastern  Sea  (Korea,  Ed.).  He  teaches  a 
systematic  religtous  discipline  in  three  stages: 
Sieh'Onlu.  acceptance  of  God  and  service  to 
Him;  Ymmffch'dntu,  eulttvatton  of  God  in  your 
heart  and  subordination  of  everything  to 
God's  wlU:  and  Smmtgek'Onfu  (Authors  term; 
the  meaning  la  uaolesr,  Ed.).  Chang  preaches 
"oomanmtty  ownership  ot  propsrty,"  teaches 
about  rwolution.  sisassss  ths  unity  of  prayei 
and  action,  and  advocates  "rasistanee  against 
the  tide."  His  major  Mess  t'»iT*"d»  "the  trans- 
formation of  tha  lowsst  into  heaven."  that 
the  traveller's  path  from  HUm  world  to  hsaven 
is  revolution,  the  need  to  purge  the  wUd 
boasts  that  lurk  within  the  hearts  of  men, 
symboUs  of  tha  paekehOmg'm  oceopatlan,  and 
that  thlB  world  is  ooinqpt  but  in  the  next 
world  they  wiH  visit  the  paradise  in  the  East- 
em  Sea. 

Chang  n  Tarn  preaches  to  tha  workers  and 
farmers.  He  builds  an  altar  in  the  wilderness, 
starts  a  huge  bonfire,  and  casts  everything 
old  Into  the  flames.  He  teaches  the  people 
that  although  violence  U  unavoidable,  "Tan" 
Is  desirable,  caiang  leads  the  nndtitude  to- 
ward ths  evil  palace  In  the  eivltal,  Seoul.  The 
throng  all  carry  beggar's  cans.  At  ttds  point 
Chang  proBtetlma  that  paradlss  is  '*to  share 
food  with  others"  and  that  "food  Is  heaven. " 
They  reach  the  eapttal  where  food  is  abun- 
dant and  contln\ie  through  tbm  dty  on  the 
eternal  Journey  toward  paradlss  where  food 
is  shared  by  aU.  (This  Journey  Implies  an 
endleae  tnuismlgi story  dtaslpliae:  to  the 
deetlnatton  and  tlisn  a  ntum  to  a  place 
where  tttere  is  no  food.) 

During  the  march  to  Seoul,  Chang  Is  de- 
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feated  in  a  battle.  The  government  offeis  a 
reward,  and  the  traitor  Judas  tuns  Chang 
in.  Chang  remains  sUent.  saying  "«tht«g  m 
bis  own  defense.  Hs  Is  oonvletsd  of  vWlattng 
the  AntlOommunlst  Law,  tha  Natkiaal  Se- 
curity Law,  aiul  Inciting  rebellion.  Chang  Is 
taken  out  to  be  szecutsd  and  Just  before  he 
Is  beheaded,  breaka  his  silence  and  sings 
a  Eong,  "Food  is  heaven." 

Food  is  heaven 

You  cant  make  It  on  your  own 
Food  Should  be  shared 
Food  Is  heaven. 

We  all  see 

The  same  stars  in  heaven 

How  natural  that  we 

AU  share  the  same  food. 

Food  la  heaven 

As  we  eat 

God  enters  ua 

Food  Is  heaven 

CHi,  food 

Should  be  shared  by  all. 

Chang  is  resurrected  three  days  later.  His 
levered  head  seelcs  out  the  traitor  Judas, 
decapitates  him,  and  places  itself  on  his 
trunk.  The  traitor's  body  is  joined  with  the 
saint's  destiny.  This  weird  union  of  holiness, 
goodness,  and  truth,  accomplished  through 
Judas'  wicked  intelligence,  is  both  Chang's 
revenge  and  salvation  for  the  sinner.  It  ex- 
presses the  manifold  paradoxes  of  Chang's 
thought. 

My  tentative  denouement  for  the  ballad 
is,  "The  song  'Food  should  be  shared'  has 
become  a  raging  storm  sweeping  Into  every 
comer  of  South  Korea." 

That  Is  the  general  outline  of  the  ballad. 
I  repeat  that  Chang  n  Tsm's  world  Is  In  flux 
Religious  ascetism  and  revolutionary  action, 
the  works  of  Jesus,  the  struggle  of  Ch'oe 
Che  U  (founder  of  the  Tonghak)  and  Chong 
Pong  Jun  (commander  of  the  Tonghak 
peasant  army) ,  a  yearning  for  the  communal 
life  of  early  Christianity,  and  a  deep  affec- 
tion for  the  long,  valiant  resistance  of  the 
Korean  people  are  all  part  of  Chang's 
kaleidoscopic  world.  So  are  Paulo  Freire's 
The  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed,  Frana 
Fanon's  ideas  on  violence,  the  direct  action 
of  Blanquism,  the  Christian  view  of  man 
as  flawed  by  original  sin,  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  omnipresence  of  God  and  the 
Buddhist  concept  of  the  transmigration  of 
the  soul,  the  populist  redlstrtbutlve  egalltar- 
lanlsm  of  Im  Kok  Chong  and  Hong  Kll  Tong, 
and  the  Tonghak  teachings  of  Slch'onju  and 
Yangch'onfu.  Some  of  these  movements  and 
doctrines  combine  and  coalesce;  others  clash 
In  mighty  confrontations. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  trying  to  provide  a 
consistent  theoretical  elucidation  of  "Chang 
n  Tam"  whUe  I  am  still  writing  It.  That  Is 
impossible.  When  the  work  Is  finished,  I  may 
be  able  to  do  so. 

4.    DO)    I    VIOLATE    THX    AMTI-COMMTTNXBT    LAW? 

The  charge  that  I  am  a  communist  rests  on 
three  allegations.  First,  that  my  notebooks 
for  "Chang  I.I  Tam"  and  other  works  contain 
statements  favorable  to  North  Korea.  Second, 
that  my  statements  about  the  so-called  Peo- 
ple's Revolutionary  Party  (PBP)  "praise,  en- 
courage, and  support"  a  subversive  organiza- 
tion. Thirdly,  that  my  possession  of  several 
books  was  beneficial  to  Norl^  Korea  because 
they  "praise,  encourage,  and  support"  sub- 
versive ideas. 

National  security  laws  have  been  misused 
In  South  Korea  for  many  years.  The  constant, 
expedient;  Indiscriminate  and  conq>IratorIal 
application  of  the  dreaded  Article  Four  of  the 
Antl-Commimlst  Law  has  been  the  most 
malevolent  restriction  on  the  intellectual 
and  sphltual  growth  of  the  repubUc.  It  has 
been  used  to  deprive  us  of  freedom  of  q>eech 
uid  to  In^xiee  a  suffocating  cult\ire  of  sllancs 
that  haa  killed  democracy  and  sustained  a 
corrupt  dictatorship.  I  oppose  the  misuse  of 
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Article  Four  with  every  ounce  of  strength  In 
my  body.  It  la  repugnant  to  everything  I  be- 
lieve In  and  stand  for.  I  call  on  others  to  op- 
pose the  regime's  attempt  to  gag  me  with 
this  filthy  rac  of  a  law."  Ws  must  have  Ikaa- 
d<Mn  ot  thought  and  expression.  Individual- 
ity— conscience  and  creativity — must  be  pro- 
tected. 

I  shall  discuss  the  state's  allegations  one 
by  one.  I  was  threatened  by  the  KCIA  inter- 
rogators to  admit  that  some  of  my  notes  for 
"Chang  n  Tam"  were  based  on  Mao  Tse 
Tung's  thought.  As  I  stated  above,  the  work 
draws  on  the  seminal  ideas,  theories,  and  ac- 
complishments of  world  civilization.  Mao's 
On  Contradiction  is  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  politics.  But  the  KCIA  were  so  proud 
of  themselves!  At  last  they  bad  found  a  real 
"communist  coimectlon."  They  said  I  was  a 
Maoist  who  joined  the  Catholic  Church  be- 
cause I  followed  Mao's  teaching  on  the  trans- 
formation and  unity  of  antagonisms.  My 
notes  included  the  words,  "God  and  revolu- 
tion, bread  and  freedom,  the  unity  of  earth 
and  heaven,"  all  phrases  that  correspond  to 
the  resolution  of  contradictions.  To  my  as- 
tonishment, the  KCIA  even  attributed  my  use 
of  the  word  "resurrection"  to  Mao  I  They  said 
the  "resolution"  of  death  Into  resurrection 
was  the  resolution  of  a  contradiction!  Even 
perverse  sophistry  has  its  limits,  one  would 
think.  Perhaps  under  the  circumstances  I  can 
be  excused  for  not  admiring  the  vivid  Imagi- 
nation and  creativity  of  the  prosecutor. 

The  police  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  are 
not  much  for  subtle  distinctions.  They  re- 
gard materialism  as  identical  with  metaphys- 
ics. At  the  faintest  whiff  of  dialectics,  they 
stick  the  communist  label  on  you.  In  South 
Korea,  Lao  'niu.  Confucius.  Jesus,  tlie  Bud- 
dha, anybody  and  everybody  concerned  with 
fundamental  truth  or  essential  reality  would 
be  a  communist. 

I  said  above  that  it  would  be  premature 
to  categorize  "Chang  II  Tam."  But  I  can 
say  that  it  Is  not  socialist  realism,  a  vehicle 
for  Marxist  ideas.  The  work  is  apocalyptical 
prophetic,  ftUl  of  allegory,  mystery,  and  sym- 
bolism. I  use  supernatural  occurrences  and 
the  fanciful  events  conjured  up  by  the  sen- 
sitivity and  Imagination  of  pea^sants  and 
workers.  I  dab  in  a  touch  of  the  abstract  with 
bizarre  Illusions.  I  use  death,  chaos,  Insecu- 
rity, terror,  revolution,  despair,  melancholy, 
atrocities,  executions  and  decadence  to  create 
the  overall  tone.  I  attempt  to  describe  a 
ghastly,  blood-soaked,  transitional  period  by 
the  use  of  furious  language  and  violent 
incidents.  My  work  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  pallid  tone,  natviralistlc  descriptions,  and 
realistic  plots  of  conventional  socialist  writ- 
ing. There  are  no  romances  between  steel 
workers  and  their  blast  furnaces  in  "Chang 
II  Tam." 

This  is  what  I  am  working  on.  It  is  far 
from  finished.  Nevertheless,  the  government 
says  it  was  written  "to  aid  the  Northern 
puppet  regime."  What  can  I  say?  There  has 
been  much  publicity  recently  about  the  gov- 
ernment's "Five  Year  Plan  to  Encourage  Lit- 
erature." But  what  they  are  doing  to  me  is 
how  they  really  "encourage"  literature. 

IiOt's  look  at  the  second  allegation.  I  had 
notes  for  a  play  called  "Maltnk"  about  a 
day  laborer  by  that  name  who  fights  against 
the  bourgeoisie.  The  police  and  KCIA  Insist 
that  this  is  Marxist  writing  which  calls  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie  by  workers 
and  peasants.  They  are  so  eager  to  find  com- 
munists that  they  react  like  Pavlov's  dog  to 
the  word  "bourgeoisie"  and  neurotically  grab 
the  Anti-Communist  Law.  Just  because  Marx 
called  a  flower  a  flower,  am  I  supposed  to 
call  It  something  else?  The  world  "bour- 
geoisie" Is  an  Internationally  accepted  his- 
torical term.  If  the  mere  use  of  the  word, 
or  the  expression  of  contempt  for  something 
"bourgeois"  proves  a  person  is  a  oommunlst, 
where  does  that  leave  France's  George  Ber- 
nanos  who  said,  "I  hate  the  bourgeoisie."  One 
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hardly  need  cite  foreign  wamplm.  Don't  we 
hear  the  word  everyday  as  a  half-humorous 
term  for  the  rich?  That  la  how  I  used  It.  To 
be  more  exact,  my  um  ot  the  word  "bour- 
geoisie" has  the  limited  meaning  of  the  "cor- 
rupt niling  elite"  who  dominate  South  Ko- 
rea. They  are  synonymous  with  the  "Five 
BandlU." 

"Malttik"  is  based  on  the  rebellious  servant 
character  in  traditional  raaak  dramas.  The 
plot  evolves  from  a  popular  protsst  sgalnst 
corruption  and  privilsgs.  Ths  protagonist  is 
a  laborer  but  he  is  not  trying  to  start  a  rev- 
olution to  impoee  a  dletatorahip  of  the  pro- 
letariat. I  am  trying  to  portray  a  rebel  from 
the  lowest  strata  of  80<^ety.  far  lower  than 
organized  industrial  workers.  In  fact.  My  idea 
was  to  make  my  hero  a  "debased  oh'onmin," 
a  strata  shunned  by  society  m  sub-human. 
He  is  a  typical  dehumaniasd  South  Korean, 
spiritually  and  physically  robbed  ot  his  man- 
hood. I  want  to  deecrlbe  his  ilmiisli  and  the 
divine  inspiration  that  reecues  him.  I  wiU 
show  the  "reo4>rocal  effect  of  action  and 
prayer"  which  leads  him  to  resist  and  re- 
gain bis  human  dignity.  I  placed  this  inter- 
action in  Maltuk,  a  "relj^Uoua.  sweaty,  dirty 
South  Korean  peasant"  and  iliiimiul  hope.  I 
tried  to  describe  a  certain  world  of  "com- 
munity" which  appears  In  the  resultant 
eschatological  illusion,  llils  Is  also  an  il- 
lusory manifestation  of  an  opprassion-free 
society,  the  eternal  theme  of  true  art.  The 
drama  is  sustained  by  an  imagination  rooted 
In  Christian  eschatology;  It  is  not  derived 
from  any  political  ideology.  The  allegation 
that  it  "was  written  to  aid  tbm  Northern 
puppets"  could  not  be  more  prepkoeterous. 

I  want  to  explain  why  I  wrote  "Five 
Bandits,"  "Groundless  Rumors,"  "Chang  n 
Tam,"  "Maltuk,"  and  other  works.  So  they 
could  be  used  by  someone?  No.  Because  I 
wanted  to  write  them.  I  had  no  choice.  They 
were  deep  inside  me,  stirring,  swirling.  I  had 
to  let  them  burst  out.  I  wrote  because  I  had 
to.  That  was  the  only  reason. 

Next,  the  'People's  Revolutionary  Party" 
matter.  I  wrote  about  the  torture  of  Ha  Chae 
Wan  and  I  held  a  press  conference  to  ask  for 
the  release  of  the  "PRP"  prisoners.  The  gov- 
ernment terms  these  actions  as  "support  for 
the  propaganda  activities  of  the  Northern 
puppets"  that  "benefitted  the  People's  Rev- 
olutionary Party,  a  subversive  organization." 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let's  say  that 
my  statement  about  the  torture  of  the  "PRP" 
prisoners  was  identical  with  the  North  Kore- 
an 'propaganda "  on  the  case.  The  question 
really  is,  did  I  "support"  their  version  or 
did  they  "support"  my  mine?  They  did  not 
meet  Ha  Chae  Wan.  I  met  him  and  I  heard 
his  story  directly  from  him.  I  just  UM  the 
world  what  I  heard.  I  did  not  say  Ha  Chae 
Wan  was  tortured  on  the  basis  of  a  North 
Korean  broadcast.  Does  similarity  of  content 
mean  "support?  "  If  it  does,  thousands  of 
ordinary  citizens,  intellectuals,  religious  lead- 
ers, students  and  politicians  who  demanded 
the  "release  of  the  democratic  leadMs"  ar- 
rested in  1974  must  be  feUow  travellers,  since 
the  North  certainly  mvist  have  advocated  the 
same  thing.  Don't  they  all  have  to  be  charged 
under  the  Antl-Communlst  Law?  Hasnt  this 
nonsense  gone  too  far? 

Did  I  speak  out  to  help  the  "People's  Rev- 
olutionary Party,  a  subversive  organization?" 
How  could  that  possibly  have  been  my  rea- 
son? I  Imew  certain  facts  which  every  per- 
son in  this  country  needed  to  know.  I  made 
those  horrible  facts  public  in  the  interests 
of  civil  rights  and  democracy  in  South  Korea. 
Consider  my  posit'on.  I  had  no  connection 
with  the  "PRP""  and  I  dia  not  even  know 
the  prisoners.  I  was  aware  of  course  that  the 
Park  regime  would  retalUte  against  me.  Why 
should  I  go  BO  far  just  to  help  a  subversive 
organization?  Didn't  I  have  anything  better 
to  do?  The  government  as  tisual  has  a  ready 
explanation.  They  say  I  caUed  the  PBP  case 
a  '"fabrication""  to  conceal  my  own  ""Com- 
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at  bad  tnuBpMl  vp 
tbe  "PRP"  men  weald  o^ 


f  7  W«  an  know  Vuj 
^  and  opposition  iMTtr 
Baeeutty  the 
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par^  Mvaalad  that 
Bd  b7  tM  KCIA.  That 
bniCBll^  and  tarror 
r  pvoaadure.  Aay- 
prtBonara,  wbo 
■nlabi  ft>r  neea- 
•agbt  to  bava  his 
otdy  about  facta  I 
w  wltli  my 
.'certain  or. 
>  organ  ttatlon? 
"?  ify  ampldona 
I  by  the  Park  regUaeli 
a  gofeisiBant  waati 
and  toeonvlnoa  tbe 
tbay  ibould  brtiNt 
1  aaaeutad  on  AprU 
•bar  MB  MB  ttM  glinrtu  oCBa 
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)  ••  tbe  flBoet  absurd  Items 

I  tbat  aoma  of  tbe  books  in 

'  a  tbreat  to  tbe  stote. 

"ChoDgnutak" 

al  On  practice  and  On 

1  about  1969. 1  read  tbeae 

'••»y  y«ar8  ago.  How  did 

fMurlng  dust  In  my  shed 

iMtp  Not^  BgNat 

\  *•*<•••  •*■•  aU  wbo  oppose  repression 
and  dletatocabip  and  defend  freedom,  Jus- 
^"•■■*1J»«*^rta of  oonadaace stUl  remain 
•"■■^••i*  to^tta  Mniggla  against  tlie  cor- 
ryt  FMk  M^m^Wbon  I  waa  raleaaad  from 
pnaan  tm  Mbauacy  15, 1  reoooflnned  my  vow 
*•»•■*"•  •Ws  distatnrslilp  as  long  as  I  Uve. 

"**.— !'*■'"■*  ••  this  ststamant  tba  qm- 
**•"•  •fc'^i"  >9MBat  ma.  An  tboaa  wbo  know 
m«  vlB  dmngaadUT  kind  of  BtauMlCT  against 
ma  at  vadanoa  vttt  tbla  statement.  Tour 
undsi 

••y  *■*»■  aBtabooka  oontaln  amide  proof 

tbat  tbla  Mrtwamrt  la  tma.  And  more.  Prison 
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1*»  Mw  not  ataw  in  tbls  straggle.  Mhn 
"■■  •■  owr  tba  world  eoncaiaed 
.t»~f  ^  win  gsaatoaHy  aiqiport  oar 
y^w»-  QP^ag*  demanda  tratb  and  tba 
paaaoa  to  endnra  the  aoflbrlng  necessary  to 
warn- tbe  tnitt. 

We  want  to  be  flree.  To  taste,  feel  and 
w^nsmlt  to  our  children  the  freedom  to  long 
promised  in  Sontb  Korea.  W9  must  wm- 
mit  everything  \to  are  and  hope  to  be  to  this 
noble  cause.  My  prayers  are  with  all  of  you 
in  this  courageous  struggle. 

Mat  1976. 
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our  oppoal- 


Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  wide  coverage  In  the  press  recently 
oencemhig  official  U.S.  reaction  to  state- 
moits  made  at  the  Ukiited  Nations  by 
President  Amln  of  Uganda.  Americans 
were  Justifiably  chagrined  at  the  Ugan- 
dan President's  call  for  the  extinction  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  his  assertion  that  the 
United  States  is  in  the  total  grip  of  in- 
tcraatiatial  Qonlsm,  and  his  disparage- 
ment of  tbe  struggle  of  American  blacks 
for  equaUty. 

Our  Ambassador  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  reacted 
sharply  to  these  statements  by  agreeing 
toa  New  York  Tlinee  editorial  chaoMJter- 
™°g  President  Amln  as  a  "racist  mur- 
djrer."  This  led  the  U.H.  representative 
of  Dahomey  to  unleash  an  attack  on  Am- 
bassador Moynihan  and  the  UJ3,.  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  some  black  African  na- 
tions. In  response  to  the  Dahomey  at- 
tack, Clarence  MitcheU  o<  the  NAACP, 
who  is  also  serving  as  a  U.S.  Delegate  to 
toe  UJJ.  Oeneral  Assembly,  delivered  a 
statement  whose  rhetoric  and  substance 
was  of  such  high  quaBty  that  I  would  like 
to  commend  it  to  an  our  colleagues.  Mr. 
Mttchen.  noting  the  deaths  and  disap- 
pearances of  tens  of  thousands  of  Ugan- 
dans under  the  regime  of  President  Amln, 
mW,  "I  might  say  a  man  is  just  as  dead 
tf  he  is  killed  by  a  Mack  person  as  he  is  if 
ho  is  klBed  by  a  white  person." 

Mr.  MitcheU  carefully  addrrosed  his 
crtttcism  to  the  portions  of  the  Amit^ 
speech  in  which  the  Pre^dent  spoke  as 
President  of  Uganda,  and  not  as  Chair- 
man ot  the  Organisation  of  African 
Unity.  In  fact.  Mr.  MiteheU  commended 
tiM  moderating  influence  exnted  by  the 
OAU  on  the  question  of  ezpelUng  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations.  Concerning 
President  Amln's  imrftmpHmAntftiy  ref- 
ezcnces  to  American  blacks  and  Jews,  Mr. 
MitcheU  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  when  he  said: 
"We  wHl  raise  our  voiees  against  an  at- 
tack on  any  of  our  people;  any  assault  on 
any  segment  of  us  is  an  attack  on  aU  of 
us.  We  are  one  people  in  the  United 
flutes  this  is  an  occasion  for  pride,  and 
nefefmrapoiogiee." 


{ 
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Jl  i^5^  the  full  text  of  Clarence 
I'ltGbdrs  remarks  in  the  Bmobs: 

CUBwrca  MixCBKxa.  on  TTaAina's  Aitn 
tt^^J^^'^*'  D*»t*n«al8hed  Cltteens  of 
_Z^Ir'  '^^  *'*'•  ***•  ^onxft  to  be  here 
rspieeeutlng  your  countries.  T  know  that 
you  have  had  a  long  day.  I  know  that  manv 
will  consider  that  an  eartended  speech  wotaa 
necessarily  be  an  imposition.  Thcrafore  i 
advise  you  in  advanoc  tbat  what  I  have  to 
say  is  not  long.  I  would  hope  to  sUy  within 
the  limitation  of  ten  minutes  which  to  wh«t 
I  understand  to  be  our  rule. 

I  want  also  to  make  it  <dear  that  what 
I  say  Is  not  said  so  much  in  anger  or  rancor 
because  I  think  we  have  had  too  much  of 
that.  What  I  am  saying  is  with  the  hope 
that  we  can  set  the  record  straight  so  that 
the  world  as  it  looks  at  us  wHl  have  both 
sides  of  the  problem  whl<*  prompts  my  ao- 
pearance  here.  ^ 

I  am  replying  on  behalf  of  my  govern- 
ment to  the  statements  made  this  momlne 
by  the  representative  of  Dahomey. 

I  was  especially  Interested  during  that  in- 
tervention to  find  that  whUe  A^^t^fi^nndor 
Moynihan  was  criticized  for  tMngff  ],«  ^ 
quoted  as  saying  outside  tbla  cbambar  tbara 
was  not  a  word  of  reply  to  tbe  report  of  the 
International  Commission  of  JurMa  of  June 
1074  concerning  the  deaths  and  dlsa^aar- 
ances  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Ugandana  In 
the  coiu-se  of  the  Amln  regime.  This  report 
and  tbe  findings  of  the  report  are  tbe  reaUty 
of  the  controversy.  I  might  say  a  man  la 
Just  as  dead  if  be  is  killed  by  a  black  pnaoa 
as  he  is  if  he  Is  killed  by  a  white  person. 

In  our  country  we  believe  tbe  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  Is  sacred.  We  wish  always 
to  protect  that  right  of  our  own  ciUaeiw 
We  also  want  to  protect  it  for  our  visitors,' 
whether  they  be  heads  of  mighty  states 
whether  they  be  representatives  of  newly 
bom  nations,  or  tourists  or  Immigrants  wbo 
come  to  our  country.  In  tbat  apirlt  we  Usten 
with  respect  and  will  continue  to  give  re- 
spectful attention  to  the  views  of  aU  who 
speak  in  this  chamber,  whether  or  not  we 
agree  with  them. 

I  have  bean  b»e  myself  since  early  in  the 
month  of  September.  I  have  walked  these 
aisles.  I  bave  ahaken  bands  with  tba  men 
and  women  who  have  spoken,  not  always  be- 
cause I  have  agreed  with  them  but  beeause 
I  believe  they  bad  the  right  to  be  heard  and 
I  wanted  to  assure  them  by  a  hand  shake  "^ 
a  look  into  their  faces  that  I  was  Ustenlng. 
We  accorded  that  kind  of  respect  to  the 
President  of  Uganda.  On  behalf  of  my  coun- 
try, I  personally  listened  for  the  entire  length 
of  his  presentation  as  Chairman  of  the  OAU. 
I  alto  listened  to  what  began  on  page  0  of 
Ws  printed  text,  which  I  have  here  with  me. 
In  item  30,  he  said  this,  and  I  quote,  "I 
should  now  like  to  discuss  a  few  points  in 
my  capacity  as  President  of  Uganda."  What 
he  said  frotn  that  point  on  contains  much 
that  eanatltutsa  an  afltont  to  milUcms  of 
dtiaena  of  tbe  United  Stotee.  In  our  country, 
and  many  of  you  who  are  here  represent 
countries  who  were  with  us,  we  fought  a 
long  and  eoatly  war  against  one  kind  of 
racism.  That  racism  bad  been  inllloted  on 
tba  world  by  a  dlctotor  wbo  eztm-nUnated 
mltHona  of  bumans  because  they  were  not 
membsrs  of  wbait  be  called  tba  Ifastsr  Race. 
Perhaps  U  we  bad  been  lem  courteous  wltb 
that   dictator   in   the   beginning,   immaiMa 
buaaan  suffering  and  loss  would  have  bean 
avoided. 

peaking  as  President  of  Uganda,  and  I 
emphasme,  not  aa  Oiaiiman  of  QAU.  Pretf- 
dent  Amln  aald  on  pago  13.  item  M  of  bis 
printed  test,  wbksb  I  bave  bare,  and  Z  quota, 
"The  United  Statea  Ims  baan  fiiiiiailaiiil  by 
tbe  Ztoalats  who  luM  tba  took  of  dovelap- 
me«  and  power.  Thay  owa  vtotaaBy  m  9t 
tbe  banking  institutlona,  tbe  mafor  manv 
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facturlng  and  processing  Industries,  tbe 
major  means  of  communication,  and  have  so 
much  infiltrated  the  CIA  tbat  they  have 
proven  a  great  tbreat  to  the  nations  and 
the  people  who  may  be  opposed  to  the  Zionist 
movement."  He  then  said,  "They  have  turned 
tbe  CIA  into  a  murder  squad  to  eliminate 
any  form  of  Just  resistance  anywhere  In  the 
world."  That  is  the  end  of.  the  quotation. 

Further  on  be  called  for  tbe  extermination 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  there  Is  also  a 
gratuitous  suggestion  to  the  Blacks  of  the 
United  States  that  tbe  conditions  in  which 
they  suffer  are  of  their  own  doing  and  that 
if  they  would  Just  straighten  themselves 
out,  they  would  not  :iave  the  kinds  of 
troubles  that  they  now  suffer  from. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  re- 
marks this  morning  the  representative  of 
Dahomey  further  compounded  this  insulting 
and  ludicrous  type  of  address  with  this 
question,  and  I  quote:  He  said  of  our  leader 
of  the  delegation  from  the  United  States,  "Is 
Moynihan  representing  Zionism  or  tbe 
United  States?  If  he  is  representing  Zion- 
ism he  should  go  to  Israel  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." It  is  ironic  that  in  his  very  next 
statement  the  representative  of  Dahomey 
appealed  to  Ambassador  Moynihbn  to  act 
"tn  a  more  reqtonslble  way."  It  is  also  ironic 
tbat  the  remarks  of  the  representative  of 
Daboniey  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  fact 
tbat  It  was  the  OAU  itself  which  at  Kampala 
took  the  decision  to  look  at  the  lEraeli  ques- 
tion In  a  moderate  rather  than  an  extremist 
way.  Ambassador  Moynihan  in  his  San  Fran- 
cisco speech  gave  fuU  credit  to  the  OAU 
for  this  wise  decision.  And  I  say  with  all  the 
sincerity  that  I  can  command  I  thank  the 
OAU  for  whatever  it  has  done  conMructively 
to  bring  moderation  into  this  troublesome 
question. 

Tbe  fact  is  that  President  Amln's  words 
are  the  kind  that  have  been  used  through 
the  centuries  to  persecuto  minorities,  partic- 
ularly the  Jews.  Usually,  such  words  are 
preceded  by  such  utterances  as  "I  like  tbe 
Jews,"  or  "^ome  of  my  best  friends  are  Black." 
As  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  item  62  on 
page  13  of  President  Amln's  speech,  this  is 
also  the  technique  ttiat  he  used-  But  we  In 
our  country  are  not  deceived  by  fair-sound- 
ing language  that  issued  to  mask  rhetoric 
that  sows  the  seeds  of  hate.  We  will  raise 
our  voices  against  an  attack  on  any  of  our 
pec^le,  any  assault  on  any  segment  of  us  Is 
an  attack  on  all  of  us.  We  are  one  people 
In  the  United  States.  When  we  are  assaUed 
with  cruel  and  degrading  words,  we  feel  and 
we  are  free  to  express  our  indignation.  That 
is  what  has  to  be  done.  It  is  my  personal 
view  that  this  is  an  occasion  for  pride,  and 
not  for  apologies.  We  will  raise  our  voices 
not  only  in  the  defense  of  the  Jews  but  we 
will  raise  oiur  voices  in  defense  of  the  Arabs 
who  are  distinguished  citizens  in  oiu-  land. 
We  will  raise  our  voices  in  the  defense  of 
persons  of  Asian  ancestry  and  we  will  even 
raise  our  voices  In  the  defense  of  those  with 
whom  we  do  not  agree  politically  when  they 
are  attacked  unfairly. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Seventh  Special 
Session  the  United  States  offered  a  plan  for 
partnership.  Through  hard  work  and  negotia- 
tion that  session  was  a  success.  And  we 
thought,  I  stlU  believe,  my  country  stiU  be- 
lieves, that  we  were  and  are  on  the  road  to 
bxillding  a  partnersblp  In  this  world.  This 
continues  to  be  our  real  work. 

We  now  have  a  choice:  We  can  continue 
our  argiunents  about  President  Amln  or 
others  who  may  say  similar  things,  or  we  can 
turn,  Mr.  President  and  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  the  world  who  are  here,  to  the  real 
problem  at  hand — Improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  aU  of  the  world's  popiUatlon,  reliev- 
ing children  of  the  pangs  of  hunger,  placing 
a  roof  over  the  heads  of  those  wbo  are  In 
need  of  homes,  assuring  that  talent  is  not 
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wasted  because  we  give  to  those  wbo  bave 
tbe  ability  an  opportunity  to  learn.  And 
above  all  talking  in  a  spirit  of  constructive 
reason  so  that  we  do  not  end  up  at  each 
other's  throats  but  rather  as  men  and  women 
of  good  will,  talking  about  our  differences. 
Surely  we  may  not  always  agree  but  if  we 
are  always  rational,  if  we  are  always  fair,  if 
we  are  always  willing  to  listen  and  not  as 
some  may  do  and  walk  out  in  pique  rather 
than  even  listen.  If  we  do  these  things,  I 
believe  that  we  have  a  great  opportunity  In 
this  period  of  human  history  to  begin  build- 
ing a  world  which  we  have  always  dreamed 
we  could  have  which  would  reflect  as  this 
great  chamber  reflects  the  hues  of  mankind, 
the  political  beliefs  of  mankind,  and  all  of 
the  things  that  have  made  this  world  a  place 
where  we  have  an  opportunity  to  build 
something  which  may  not  be  close  to  para- 
dise but  will  be  far  better  than  anytbii^  we 
have  done  before. 


NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD  PLANS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Oeorgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Lawyers  Guild — 
NLG — a  coalition  of  Old  Left  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A. — CPUSA — members  and 
supporters,  Maoist  Communists,  Castro- 
Ites  and  other  New  Left  activists,  held  its 
National  Executive  Board — NEB — meet- 
ing at  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  campus  of 
Ohio  State  University,  August  15-18, 
1975. 

Among  the  significant  developments  at 
the  meetings  was  resolving  of  a  debate 
regarding  the  NIXS's  relationship  with 
the  Midnight  Special,  published  under 
the  NLG  logo  and  distributed  among  rev- 
olutionary prison  inmates  and  which  pro- 
motes "armed  struggle  politics"  in  the 
prisons. 

After  discussion  based  on  the  NLG 
prison  task  force's  position  paper  in  sup- 
port of  the  Midnight  Special  previously 
published  in  the  NLG  newspaper.  Guild 
Notes,  and  wish  was  the  subject  to  my 
commehts  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  September  10th,  the  NEB  passed  the 
prison  task  force  resolution  making  the 
Midnight  Special  "a  publication  of  the 
National  Prison  Task  Force  of  the  Guild" 
which  should  be  printed  in  the  name  of 
the  NLG. 

The  resolution  of  the  National  Prison 
Task  Force,  which  supported  the  Mid- 
night Special's  advocacy  of  armed  strag- 
gle and  which  pointed  out  the  NLG's  pre- 
vious de  facto  and  actual  support  of 
armed  struggle  tactics  such  as  at 
Wounded  Knee,  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  NLG  Prison  Committee 
to  coordinate  and  direct  the  organiza- 
tion's work  In  the  prisons.  More  control 
over  the  recruitment  and  activities  of 
"'Jailhouse  lawyers"  was  established,  and 
a  system  of  local  chapter  contacts  with 
these  prisoners  was  approved. 

The  Prison  Task  Force  specifically  will 
not  impose  censorship  on  the  Midnight 
Special  although  members  of  the  task 
force  will  participate  In  writing,  edit- 
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ing,  publishing  and  dlstribotion  of  the 
newsletter.  States  the  resolution,  "Since 
prisoners  are  the  political  base  of  the 
Midnight  Special,  it  must  have  editorial 
integrity.  The  prison  task  force  rejects 
the  notion  of  complete  editorial  contirol 
of  the  Midnight  Special  by  the  NEB." 

The  NLG's  National  Executive  Board 
also  began  discussions  "on  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  Guild,  as  complain- 
ant, should  file  a  lawsuit  against  the  FBI 
and  the  United  States  for  their  surveil- 
lance of  the  organization,  particularly  at 
the  Atlanta  NEB — meeting— in  March  of 
1974." 

NLG  President  Doron  Weinberg,  who 
headed  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  World 
Peace  Council's  Puerto  Rican  Solidarity 
Conference  in  Havana  in  September, 
leads  an  NLG  NEC  subcommittee  inves- 
tigating fundraising,  control  of  the  legal 
and  political  direction  and  the  scope  of 
such  a  lawsuit  against  the  FBI. 

It  would  seem  to  be  llUgational  an-o- 
gance  for  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  to 
object  to  surveillance  of  its  activities — if 
indeed,  any  official  notice  is  being  taken. 
The  public  record  of  the  NLG  Is  that  it 
was  foimded  by  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S.A.  as  a  front  for  lawyers;  that  it  has 
been  and  remains  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Democratic  Law- 
yers, a  cited  international,  Soviet-con- 
trolled Communist  front :  that  it  remains 
active  in  other  international,  Soviet- 
dominated  Communist  front  activities, 
for  example,  the  March  and  September 
Havana  conferences  on  Puerto  Rico 
under  World  Peace  Council  auspices; 
that  its  officers  have  held  and  continue  to 
hold  memberships  in  various  revolution- 
an'  parties  and  organizations  which  plan 
and  organize  for  the  use  of  force  and  vio- 
lence to  overUu-ow  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  whenever  what 
Marxists  term  the  "objective  conditioi\s" 
for  revolution  are  appropriate;  and  that 
the  organization,  as  a  whole,  is  worldng 
toward  creating  optimum  conditions  for 
an  armed  rising  against  the  state. 

The  fact  that  this  is  documented  many 
times  over  in  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild's  own  publications — newspapers, 
newsletters,  pamphlets,  position  papers, 
circulars,  leaflets,  et  cetera — Indicates 
rather,  tiiat  if  the  NLG  and  its  members 
were  not  under  law  enforcement  observa- 
tion for  both  domestic  and  international 
activities,  these  agencies  would  be  subject 
to  nonfeasance  charges  at  the  very  least. 

The  NLG's  national  executive  board 
also  authorized  the  creation  of  a  national 
legislative  task  force  to  be  located  in  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  chapter  offices,  930  F 
Street  NW..  room  300,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004.  Among  the  task  force's  duties  will 
be  the  preparation  of  an  attack  on  S.  1, 
the  criminal  code  revision,  which  has 
been  most  strenuously  oppoeed  by  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A.  and  its  front, 
the  National  Committee  Against  Repres- 
sive Legislation. 

The  task  force  will  prepare  an  "ex- 
posure" of  S.  I's  "r^ressive  sections 
which  affect  the  Guild  and  the  left"  The 
legislative  task  force  will  also  work  with 
the  NLG's  Police  Crimes  Task  Force  in 
"a  project  of  attack"  against  the  Law 
Enforcement     Assistance     Administra- 
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^Xdbo—LBAAr-which  the  MLa  chamcter- 
tas  as  "the  flmneler  of  p<dice  repreB- 
■km."  By  "poUce  repression."  the  Na~ 
tlonal  lAwyers  Guild  means  such  as  the 
Los  Angeles  qieclal  weapons  unit  In- 
volved In  the  shootout  with  Symbinxese 
liberatloD  Army  terrorists. 

A  National  Legislative  Task  Force  ap- 
paratr^llr.  writing  for  the  NLO  news- 
paper. Guild  Notes,  also  noted  that  "We 
wlU  read  the  Cdhgisssional  Rxcokd 
regularly  and  will  be  happy  to  clip  it  and 
•end  perttaMnt  entries  to  any  ti«H«»^i 
eommlttee.  task  force  or  project  that 
would  like  any  Information." 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild's  Finance 
Committee  continues  to  be  active  In 
fmwlralstng  projects  anu>ng  the  left-wing 
foundations.  In  1974.  the  NLO  received 
$M,000  from  the  Stem  Fund  of  New  York 
through  the  Capp  Street  Foundation— 
the  NLO'S  San  Francisco  offices  are  on 
Capp  Street. 

The  grant  was  reportedly  made  "to 
strengthen  ongoing  projects  of  the  Foun- 
dation and  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
dedicated  to  the  extension  of  political, 
■odal  and  econonlc  democracy  in  the 
ITnlted  States."  The  latter  is  the  current 
Marxist  euphemism  for  "dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat" 

llie  NLG  National  Finance  Committee 
reported  that  8m>llcations  for  funds  in 
lVt$  would  be  made  to  the  Stem  Fund 
again  and  to  the  New  York  Foundation 
which  Uke  the  Stem  Fund  has  already 
provided  money  for  the  NLG-related 
Center  for  Constitutional  Rights  which 
was  the  subject  of  a  report  in  the 
OowouBSiowAL  RcooKo  on  September  10. 
1»7S. 

Additional  funding  for  National  Law- 
yers Guild  projects  has  come  indirectly 
from  other  major  foundations  through 
the  Law  Students  CivU  Rights  Research 
Council— LBCRRC — which  finances  sum- 
mer interns  for 'many  NLO  projects. 
uaCRBC,  on  whose  board  sit  a  number  of 
NLG  and  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
activists,  recently  received  a  3-year. 
$450,000  grant  from  the  liberal  Camegie 
Corp.  which  has  funded  I^CRRC  gen- 
erously for  some  6  years. 

Among  the  plethora  of  resolutions 
which  ranged  from  homosexual  rights 
throu^  condemnation  of  the  antl-lCarx- 
1st  government  of  Chile,  was  one  from 
the  NLO'S  Boston  antiraeism  summer 
project  calling  on  the  NLO  to  file  a 
UjB.C.  section  1885  suit  against  the  orga- 
niattlon  called  ROAR— Restore  Our 
AUeoated  Rights— which  opposes  forced 
busing  of  school  children. 

The  NLO  directed  its  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  "to  discuss  national  Guild 
financial,  legal,  educational  and  orga- 
nlntional  support  of  a  section  1985  suit 
against  ROAR.  Concrete  support  must  be 
given  to  this  suit  whose  goal  is  both  to 
Isolate  and  neutralize  the  leadership  of 
ROAR.* 

The  activities  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  would  be  a  worthy  subject  for  in- 
vestigation by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  internal  se- 
curity matters,  but  which  has  assigned 
netther  staff  nor  funds  to  that  reqxm- 
sttrillty.  If  the  distinguished  Chidrman 
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of  that  CtHnmittee  would  care  to  schedule 
Investigatory  hearings.  I  would  be  happy 
to  provide  NLO  dociunents  for  it. 


October  22,  1975 

SEEKING  CHINA'S  HELP  FOR  lOA's 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 


EMERGENCY  RAIL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION IMPROVEMENT  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF   NSW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  support  HM.  8672,  the  Emergency 
Rail  Transportation  Improvement  Act  of 
1975.  This  bill  has  a  two-pronged  goal: 
To  improve  our  Nation's  rail  roadbeds 
and  to  help  reduce  unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rail  roadbeds  in  our 
country  are  in  disgraceful  condition.  Go- 
ing east  or  west  from  Buffalo,  trains  are 
limited  in  many  stretches  to  speeds  under 
20  miles  per  hour.  In  this  country,  de- 
railments have  doubled  over  the  past  10 
years,  as  decades  of  neglect  have  taken 
their  toll.  There  have  even  been  reports 
of  trains  falling  over  while  stopped,  be- 
cause of  the  disgraceful  state  of  the 
roadbeds. 

The  cost  of  fixing  these  roadbeds  has 
been  estimated  at  $20  billion.  Four  bil- 
lion dollars  could  be  expended  during  the 
next  8  to  10  years  to  put  the  tracks  of  the 
Penn  Central  system  sJone  in  flrst-cIass 
condition.  With  an  energy  shortage,  this, 
our  most  efficient  means  of  transporta- 
tion, needs  this  influx  of  money  to  help 
remedy  this  deplorable  condition.  We 
Lave  spent  hundreds  of  billions  for  roads 
for  our  cars  and  trucks  in  this  country 
since  World  War  n  but  nothing  for  our 
rail  roadbeds.  This  program  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  to  meet  America's 
transportation  needs. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  amount  of  $240 
million  over  the  next  year  to  be  spent  for 
wages  and  not  for  material  or  adminis- 
trative expenses.  Even  the  bankrupt  rail- 
roads have  stockpiles  of  ties  and  rails. 
The  need  is  for  a  fund  to  pay  the  direct 
labor  costs  of  this  rehabilitation  work. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  re- 
quired to  award  grants  to  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unempl03mient,  as  defined  by  the 
Labor  Department,  and  where  the  rail 
roadbeds  are  the  greatest  threat  to 
safety. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  to 
create  piiblic  service  Jobs  during  this  cur- 
rent economic  downturn.  Few  projects 
would  produce  better  long-term  benefits 
to  industry  and  consumers  than  the  im- 
provement of  the  Nation's  railbeds.  This 
quick-starting  project  would  immedi- 
ately ease  imemploymoit  by  worthwhile 
capital  Improvements  to  a  necessary  na- 
tional resource  which  has  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee,  it 
was  estimated  that  this  program  will  pro- 
duce 16,000  man-years  of  employment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  b^eve  the  need  for  this 
bill  is  clear  and  I  urge  its  passage. 


or  MSW  TOBK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  GILBIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  submit  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  President 
take  the  occasion  of  his  forthcoming 
visit  to  Peking  to  request  Chinese  offl- 
cials  to  use  their  good  offices  to  obtain 
a  full  and  complete  accounting  of  those 
Americans  who  are  still  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn, report  back  to  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  his  request. 

After  long,  painstaking  negotiations, 
on  January  23.  1973,  the  Paris  peace 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  United 
States,  by  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
and  by  the  Vietcong.  Our  Nation  prop- 
erly assumed  that  once  signed,  honor- 
able men  would  abide  by  that  agreement. 
Regrettably,  this  has  not  been  the  case, 
since  there  are  still  over  1,000  Americans 
missing  and  unaccounted  for  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Without  the  cooperation  of  Hanoi,  ob- 
taining a  final  accounting  of  the  fate  of 
these  Americans  will  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Our  leverage  and  bargaining  posi- 
tion has  eroded  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Accordingly,  the  President's  forthcom- 
ing trip  to  China  presents  us  with  a 
unique  opportunity  to  exert  whatever  in- 
fluence  we  do  have  with  the  Chinese  by 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  their  good 
offices  In  the  resolution  of  this  long- 
lingering  question. 

This  proposal,  seeking  to  hiject  the 
resolution  of  the  MIA  issue  into  our 
negotiations,  gives  the  President  a  sub- 
stantive issue  to  discuss  with  his  hosts. 
Our  tragic  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  must  not  be  put  behind  us  until  we 
have  done  all  that  is  within  our  power 
to  exhaustively  determine  the  fate  of 
oiu"  missing  Americans. 

The  full  text  of  the  resolution  is  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  815 
Resolution  to  express  the  sen^e  ol  the  House 
at  Representatives  that  the  President 
should,  upon  visiting  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  request  that  appropriate  Chinese 
officials  use  their  good  offices  to  obtain  a 
full  and  complete  accounting  of  members 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  missing 
in  action  and  confined  as  prisoners  of  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  of  all  American 
(^vlllan  personnel  who  are  listed  as  miming 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  should,  upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  report  back 
to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  his 
request 

Resolved,  That  is  it  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  should, 
upon  visiting  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
request  that  appropriate  Chinese  officials  use 
their  good  offices  to  obtain  a  full  and  com- 
plete accounting  of  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  missing  In  action  and 
confined  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  of  all  American  civilian  personnel 
who  are  listed  as  missing  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  should,  upon  bis  return  to  the  United 
States,  report  back  to  the  Congress  on  the 
results  of  bia  request. 


October  22,  1975 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ABUSES 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KXNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22.  1975 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  and  with 
others  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday,  October  12,  1975  edition  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 
This  editorial  forcefully  expresses  my 
own  views  regarding  widespread  abuses 
of  the  Congressional  Record  and,  I 
would  hope,  the  views  of  several  of  my 
House  colleagues. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 
Wht  Isn't  It  Called  "The  Concressionai. 
Catchall"? 

Although  the  Congressional  Record  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  accurate  Journal  of  each  day's 
activities  and  speeches  within  Congress,  It  Is, 
Instead,  a  clutter  of  inanities,  sophistries  and 
distortions.  What  makes  the  situation  worse 
is  that  the  taxpayers  pay  S286  per  page  for 
this  congressional  vanity  press. 

There  Is  a  genuine  need  for  a  dally  printed 
record  of  what  transpires  in  Congress,  but 
the  Congressional  Record  simply  does  not 
fulfill  that  need.  This  Is  becaufe  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  over  the  years,  have  allowed 
the  Record  to  become  a  catchall  organ  In 
which  they  put  recipes.  Jokes,  reprints  of 
various  articles  and  fiowery  tributes. 

If  the  extraneous  material  was  confined 
to  the  "Extension  of  Hemarlcs"  section  at 
the  rear  of  each  publication,  the  Congres- 
sional Record  might  at  least  keep  fact  from 
fancy.  Unfortxinately,  even  the  record  of 
those  actual  speeches  from  the  fioor  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Is  distorted. 

Members  of  Congress  are  allowed  rights  to 
"revise  and  extend"  their  comments  made  on 
the  floor.  Thus  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
congressman  to  "clean  up"  his  language  and 
bis  speech  by  striking  out  sentences  or  words 
be  wishes  he  had  not  said.  This  sort  of  cen- 
sorship distorts  the  truth  about  what  really 
happens  In  Congress. 

Even  worse  Is  the  congressional  penchant 
for  allowing  non-speeches  to  be  inserted  Into 
the  body  of  transcripts  Of  actual  floor  aw- 
slons.  Since  there  is  no  difference  in  the  print 
of  the  real  speeches  and  the  fake  speeches, 
the  reader  is  totaUy  misled. 

A  ;,celebrated  case  in  point  was  the  Con- 
gressional  Record  of  Oct.  18.  1972,  which  bad 
Hale  Boggs.  Louisiana  Democrat,  making  a 
speech  in  the  House  that  day,  praising  "sig- 
nificant legislation  encusted  dm^ng  this  aea- 
sion."  Mr.  Boggs  actually  was  dead  on  Octo- 
ber 18;  his  airplane  had  crashed  In  Alaska 
two  days  before.  He  had  simply  left  his 
speech  behind,  and  It  was  mindlessly  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  respected  congressional  Quarterly,  a 
non-government  Journal  baaed  in  Wa^lng- 
ton,  had  an  apt  account  of  the  Accord.  It 
said,  "It  records  not  only  what  was  said  in 
Congress  but  also  what  members  want  peo- 
ple to  believe  they  would  have  said  had  they 
been  there.  It's  hard  to  tell  one  from  the 
other." 

The  misuse  of  the  Congressional  Record 
threatens  the  interpretation  of  the  Intent 
of  Congress  in  passing  many  bills.  Quite 
often  the  courts  and  federal  executive  agen- 
des  must  read  the  Record  to  determine  "the 
Intent  of  Congress"  on  varioiis  new  laws. 
Sln«e  the  JBeoord  Is  ao  frequently  misused. 
Interpretation  can  be  dtotortsd. 

There  have  taaea  numeroua  attempts  ov«r 
the  years  to  reform  the  use  ot  the  Comgreu- 
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sional  Record.  One  reform  came  last  year 
after  some  pranksters  dropped  bogus 
"speeches'*"  Into  a  box  used  for  coUectlon 
of  material  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
Thoee  embarrassing  bogus  speeches  were 
printed,  and  angry  congressmen  then  cracked 
down  and  tightened  procedures  for  submit- 
ting material  for  the  Record. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  tighten  submission 
procedures.  Congress  must  wean  itself  from 
the  extraneous  material  It  lards  the  Record 
with.  It  shoxild  never  permit  non-speeches  to 
be  Included  with  actual  speeches  made  on 
the  floor. 

In  short.  Congress  should  allow  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  be  a  true  and  useful 
record  of  Just  exactly  what  happened  and 
what  was  said  In  the  Capitol.  Those  con- 
gressmen who  crave  outlets  for  their  fiction 
writing  should  be  steered  to  vanity  presses 
that  are  not  provided  by  the  taxpayers. 
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I  think  it  is  right  that  the  citizens  of 
Contra  Costa  County  observe  November, 
the  month  of  Thanksgiving,  as  "Family 
Unity  Month." 


FAMILY  UNITY  MONTH 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALirOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    ~ 
Wednesday,  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  people  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  California,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  have  formally 
proclaimed  the  month  of  November  to 
be  "Family  Unity  Month."  The  Contra 
Costa  Coimty  Board  of  Supervisors, 
mayors,  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
civic  and  religious  groups  have  all  banned 
together  in  this  endeavor  so  that  the  im- 
portance of  united  families  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  reflect  briefly  on  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  most  positive  influence  on  our 
society:  the  family.  We  have  all  heard 
claims  by  social  critics  that  the  family 
has  become  irrelevant — an  outmoded 
unit.  I  think  the  contrary  is  true. 

First,  I  think  there  Ls  no  better  alter- 
native in  the  caring  for  chfldren  than  the 
establishment  of  a  secure  relationship 
between  child  and  parent  or  guardian. 
The  greatest  of  sacrifices  is  required  to 
provide  such  security:  All  parents  must 
sti-ive  constantly  to  provide  a  lasting 
commitment  to  their  children.  They 
musu  have  a  capability  to  love  deeply. 
These  commitments  should  be  the  same 
as  are  required  for  a  successful  mar- 
riage— a  permanent  relationship. 

Second,  it  may  be  true  that  the  "con- 
ventional" family  unit  may  not  be  as 
prevsJent  these  days  as  1*^  used  to  be.  But 
that  is  not  important.  What  is  importsuit 
is  that,  regardless  of  the  structure,  the 
imifled,  loving  family  still  represents  a 
lifestyle  of  working  for  the  common 
good. 

The  Watergate  years,  the  Vietnam  war, 
and  other  tragic  events  in  recent  histoiy 
set  forth  deep  divisions  in  our  country. 
And  yet  we  recover,  gradually  sometimes, 
but  we  are  strong  enough  to  do  so.  I  think 
the  will  and  the  strength  of  our  Nation — 
the  working-for-common-good  at- 
titude of  so  many  of  our  citizens— can  be 
attributed,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the 
infhiance  of  the  .unified,  loving,  strong 
family. 


EPA  SHARES  RESPONSLBIUTY  FOR 
U.S.    ENCEPHALITIS    EPIDEMIC 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP   CCOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSBNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago,  Dr.  William 
Hazeltine,  manager  of  the  Butte  Coimty, 
Calif..  Mosquito  Abatement  District,  pre- 
sented to  the  Western  Agricultural 
Chemical  Association  meeting  in  Bcotts- 
dale,  Ariz.,  a  very  significant  statement 
in  my  view.  In  this  statement,  he  has 
presented  material  tending  to  show  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in 
its  mindless  rush  to  get  certain  chemicals 
off  the  market,  has  created  more  prob- 
lems than  it  has  solved.  I  commend  the 
contents  of  that  statement  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  for  their  thought- 
ful consideration: 

EPA  SHAaES  RzsPONSiBiLrrT  roi  VS. 
Enceprautis  EpmcMic 

"The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is 
partly  responsible  for  the  pre.^nt  encepha- 
litis epidemic  In  the  Midwest.  The  epidemic 
was  predicted.  It  has  reached  high  number.s 
and  restrictions  on  pesticides  we  part  of  the 
reason." 

Theie  were  the  words  of  Dr.  William  Hazel- 
tine,  a  California  Mosquito  Control  official 
to  the  delegates  of  the  Western  Agricultural 
Chemical  Association  meeting  In  Scottadale, 
Arizona. 

There  have  beeh  over  1200  lUnesses  and  58 
deaths  attributed  to  mosquito  carried  en- 
cephalitis this  year. 

Mr.  RuaseU  Train,  head  ot  EPA  has 
strongly  denied  any  link  of  pesticide  restric- 
tions to  this  epidemic.  He  has  even  called 
such  suggestions  "a  smear  campaign"  and 
linked  it  to  Agriculture  Secretary  Buta  and 
some  Congressman  who  are  working  for  bet- 
ter pesticide  legislation. 

"The  facts  clearly  argue  against  Mr. 
Train's  denial.  He  Js  trying  to  shift  the 
blame  away  from  his  agency,  while  the  evi- 
dence shows  EPA  to  be  largely  responElble 
for  lack  of  mosquito  control,"  Dr.  Hazel - 
tine  continued. 

Consider  these  facts. 

After  many  years  of  only  scattered  caae^«  ot 
encephalitis,  suddenly  we  have  over  laoo  hru. 
man  cases  In  the  U.S.  and  over  60  deaths 
from  the  disease. 

All  the  environmental  regulation*  and  re- 
strictions on  manufacturers  have  naturally 
Increased  the  costs  of  pesticides  they 
produce. 

Increased  restrictions  and  required  testing 
to  prove  safety  add  more  oosta. 

Secondary  effects,  such  as  shortage  of  ba- 
sic chemicals  occur  because  we  can  not  drUl 
for  oil  In  sensitive  areas  and  delayed  Alas- 
kan oU  Is  not  avaUable.  This  adds  more 
coata  to  the  avaUable  peetlcMes. 

XPA  financed  studies  clearly  show  .chem- 
ical costs  have  Increased  and  will  continue 
to  go  up,  because  of  added  restrictions.  Work 
on  new  chemicals  for  control  of  public  health 
pests  wUl  decrease. 

Cheap  reddital  chemicals,  s«^  ••  JXrt, 
ar*  hannod  or  ao  rcatneted  that  they  are 
uiMTaUable  for  any  qukA  «aa. 
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"IlMM  tmcta  mlooB  abow  Mr.  TnOn  has 
takan  a  poitUoittM  c»n  iM>t  dafand.  no  mat- 
tar  how  many  Umea  ha  danlas  any  rnapou 
stbutty  for  reduced  mosquito  control  or  tba 
consequent  disease  epidemics.  Higher  coats 
mean  less  use  of  pesticides,  and  more  mos- 
qultoa  go  uncontrolled. 

"IQ  the  past  15  months,  one  of  the  major 
mosquito  control  chemicals  has  doubled  In 
cost  and  new  replacement  chemicals  cost 
many  times  more  than  the  older  chemicals. 
Agencies  on  fixed  budgets  obvloiisly  must  use 
less  chemical  and  this  means  more  mosqultoe. 
"EPA  and  Its  environmentalist  friends  are 
a  major  causa  of  Increaaed  costs  and  reduced 
pesticide  avaOabUlty,  and  they  should  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  consequences  of  their 
actions.  Tbay  have  reduced  the  available 
tools  for  Insect  control  and  this  clearly  re- 
8\Uts  In  higher  risks  of  disease  epidemics. 
Environmental  purity  seems  to  have  some 
high  hidden  ooets. 

"EPA  has  recently  enacted  rules  which  wlU 
even  reatrlet  ditching  and  draining  opera- 
tloaa.  Tbesa  water  management  techniques 
wece  the  very  same  ones  offered  by  envlron- 
mentallsta  as  good  ways  to  reduce  pesticide 
uses  In  wet  land  areas.  One  Moequlto  Control 
Agency  has  already  been  ordered  to  stop 
ditching  until  it  files  an  Impact  statement 
and  gets  a  permit. 

"It  Msms  obvious  that  Mr.  Train  has  never 
tried  to  oontrol  moequltos.  and  he  seems  to 
lack  understanding  on  many  other  benefits 
from  the  use  of  chemicals. 

"EPA  haa  said  that  pesticides  might  harm 
pe<H>le.  therefore  they  should  be  restricted  In 
use.  Such  restriction  neglects  chemical  uses 
to  protect  human  health  at  the  same  time. 
This  neglect  is  what  now  seems  to  scare  Mr. 
Train  when  the  epidemics  occur. 

"Oood  disease  oontrol  depends  on  disease 
prerentton.  Instead  of  trying  to  stop  an 
epidemic  after  It  starts.  Willingness  by  EPA 
to  give  crisis  exemptions  for  special  control 
chomlcals  after  the  disease  occurs,  clearly 
Bhomm  a  ladt  of  concern  for  those  who  are 
already  diseased  or  dead. 

"EPA -restrictions  have  even  caused  many 
promising  mosquito  control  chemicals  to  be 
dlsoontUraod. 

"Many  Congressmen  that  have  looked  Into 
EPA's  actions  under  the  new  pesticide  law 
are  upeet.  Agriculture  as  weU  as  public  health 
has  actually  suffered  under  EPA's  action.  The 
Congrcoilonal  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
even  held  up  BPA  funding,  to  try  and  get 
more  balance  In  EPA  rule  making. 

"Mr.  Train's  recent  attacks  on  those  who 
point  out  the  serious  consequences  of  his 
aetldas  are  part  of  his  fight  with  the  Con- 
gress over  this  legislation." 


SOCIAL  SECDRTTY  APPEAIJ3:  A 
WMISD  FOR  A  TIMELY  AND  PAIR 
REVIEW  SYSTEM 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN.  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesdajf.  October  22.  197S 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
commltkae  on  Social  Security  of  the 
Commmee  oa  Ways  and  Means  held  ser- 
eral  days  of  hearings  on  the  social  secu- 
rity appeals  process  earlier  this  month. 
Daring  ttiese  hearings,  administration 
cOdals,  law  professors.  Congressmen. 
Senators,  and  others  knowledgeable 
atook  ttie  social  security  appeals  prooees 
gave  ttttr  flews  about  current  proUems 
and  poasUe  aoMtiaoa.  All  were  In  agree- 
ment that  something  must  be  done  about 
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the  present  process — to  speed  up  the 
process  and  to  eliminate  the  huge  back- 
logs which  have  developed  over  the  past 
several  years.  There  was  not  a  consensus 
as  to  what  should  be  done,  but  there  was 
considerable  agreement  that  .steps  should 
be  taken  to  provide: 

First,  for  an  early  face-to-face  con- 
ference in  which  an  individual  whose 
claim  was  not  allowed  would  be  told  In 
some  detail  why  he  could  not  qualify  for 
the  benefits; 

Second,  for  time  limits  on  the  various 
steps  In  the  appeals  process;  and 

Third,  for  a  clarification  of  the  rules 
for  conducting  hearings  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  administrative  law  Judges 
who  conduct  social  security  and  SSI 
hearings. 

When  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security,  James  B.  Cardwell,  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee,  he  said  that 
the  backlog  of  cases  waiting  for  hear- 
ing was  about  107,000  cases  and  that 
the  median  processing  time  was  about  7 
months.  He  estimates  that  the  backlog 
can  be  reduced  by  about  1,000  cases  a 
month.  This  means  that  sometime  in 
1984,  social  seciwity  and  SSI  appeals  will 
be  reviewed  on  a  current  basis.  This,  of 
course,  is  too  long  to  wait.  I  believe  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  wants 
to  move  more  quickly  than  this.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  Congress  will  have 
to  provide  it  with  some  assistance. 

The  roots  of  this  problem,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  as  much  in  the  law  as  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  In  the  past  few 
years  the  Social  Security  Administration 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering two  new  programs,  the  black 
lung  program  and  the  SSI  program.  In 
addition,  the  public  has  become  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Just  because  some  Oov- 
emment  employee  says  an  individual  Is 
not  entitled  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  is  not.  Government  employees, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  make  errors. 
As  things  stand  now,  when  someone  Is 
told  he  does  not  qualify  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits  or  for  SSI  payments  he  Is 
told  something  along  the  lines  of  "you 
do  not  gtiallfy  because  you  are  not  dis- 
abled within  the  meaning  of  the  law"; 
or  "you  do  not  qualify  for  SSI  because 
your  assets  exceed  the  amount  prescribed 
by  law."  I  do  not  know  how  everyone 
would  react  to  a  letter  like  the  disallow- 
ance letters  sent  out  by  the  Soda!  Secu- 
rity Administration,  but  I  do  know  that 
my  reaction,  and  apparently  the  reac- 
tion of  many  people  who  receive  the  let- 
ters, would  be  to  file  an  appeal.  Unfor- 
tunately, even  in  the  api}eals  process  you 
leam  little  about  the  reasons  why  you 
do  not  qualify. 

It  Is  my  (Qjlnlon.  and  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  people  who  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Securl^. 
that  If  people  were  to  be  told  early  In 
the  process  why  their  claims  were  not  al- 
lowed, there  would  be  fewer  cases  going 
to  a  full  hrarlng  and  a  consequent  speed- 
ing up  of  the  process.  For  example,  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  told  the 
subcommittee: 

We  have  also  been  testing  a  new  procedure 
ct  tM»-to-faoe  interviews  between  the  claim- 
ant and  the  decision  maker  before  the  case 
gets  to  a  hearing.  It  offers  the  claimant. 
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whoee  applicaUon  was  denied  and  who  re- 
quested reconsideration,  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  his  case  fully  and  completely  with  a 
State  agency  decision  maker.  By  involving 
the  claimant  more  fuUy  in  the  decision  mak- 
ing process,  we  hope  to  Identify,  at  an  ear- 
lier point  In  time,  those  claims  tha't  shoiUd  be 
paid.  Additionally,  where  the  decision  is  ad- 
verse, we  expect  the  claimant  to  be  more  sat- 
isfied that  he  has  been  given  a  "fair  shake" 
and  wUl  be  less  likely  to  request  a  hearing 
Of  course,  for  those  who  do  request  a  hear- 
ing, the  file  will  be  more  fully  dociunented. 

Earlier  to  my  statement,  I  listed  three 
steps  which  hold  some  promise  of  im- 
proving the  process.  On  August  1, 1  intro- 
duced a  bill.  H.R.  9230,  which  would 
mandate  each  of  these  steps.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  enactment  of  this  bill  is 
all  that  is  needed.  In  fact,  I  suspect  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  that  could  be  done- 
some  of  it  legislative,  some  of  it  adminis- 
trative. I  am  convinced  though,  that  H.R. 
9230  represents  the  minimum  that  we 
have  to  do.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  action 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
in  holding  hearings  on  this  matter.  I 
hope  that  a  bill  will  be  reported  to  the 
full  House  in  time  for  us  to  act  this 
session. 


KASTEN:  BETTER,  NOT  MORE,  GUN 
LAWS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 


or  mAHO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  October  22.  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1974,  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Representa- 
tive Bob  Hasten,  was  named  the  Wiscon- 
sin Wildlife  Federation  Legislator  of  the 
Year.  Recently,  the  Wisconsin  Wildlife 
Federation  asked  Mr.  Hasten  to  provide 
an  article  on  grun  control  for  its  publi- 
cation. The  Wlsconservatlon.  I  would  like 
to  place  a  copy  of  that  article  In  the 
CoNCEEssiONAL  RECORD  In  Order  to  bring 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It 
is  an  articulate  statement  for  Represent- 
ative Kasten's  views  on  the  Issue  of  gim 
control,  and  particularly  how  they  relate 
to  the  concerns  of  sportsmen  and  con- 
servationists: 
Hasten:  Bxttes.  Not  Mors,  Gum  Laws 
Rom  aU  accounts.  It  Is  palnfuUy  clear 
that  we  are  not  winning  the  war  on  crime  In 
the  United  States. 

Firearms — particularly  handguns — ^play  a 
major  role  In  the  cominlsslon  of  crimes.  Al- 
most 70  percent  of  aU  murders  In  1974  were 
committed  with  handguns,  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  robberies  are  com- 
mitted with  firearms. 

S<Nne  suggest  that  the  remedy  Is  to  outlaw 
firearms.  I  disagree.  The  answer  Is  to  put  the 
man  who  used  giuis  In  the  commission  of 
crime  In  the  penitentiary. 

I  have  recently  Introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968  by  In- 
creasing the  penalties  for  persons  convicted 
of  committing  a  Federal  felony  whUe  carry- 
ing a  firearm. 

I  have  proposed  punishment  of  a  minimum 
of  two  years  and  a  maximum  of  ten  years 
Imprisonment  in  addition  to  the  punish- 
ment for  commlttmg  the  felony.  In  the  case 
of  a  first  offender.  Where  a  person  Is  being 
convicted  a  second  or  subsequent  time  for 
the  same  type  of  offense,  the  additional  sen- 
tence would  be  five  to  twenty-five  years.  In 
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the  case  of  such  a  repeater,  the  court  would 
not  be  permitted  to  suspend  the  sentence, 
make  it  only  concurrent  with  the  term  of 
imprisonment  for  the  felony. 

Where  a  Judge  has  failed  to  Invoke  the 
penalties  In  the  case  of  a  first  offender,  U.S. 
prosecutors  would  be  able  to  i^tpeal  the  de- 
cision and  seek  a  firmer  sentence  on  the 
groimds  that  the  Judge  bad  not  exercised 
bis  discretion. 

The  seven  years  that  the  Oun  Control  Act 
has  been  in  existence  have  shown  the  need 
for  this  legislation.  It  will  make  the  Act 
much  more  effective  In  the  job  of  controlling 
the  criminal  himself  before  we  attempt  to 
further  control  the  weapon  he  uses. 

My  stand  on  this  bill  does  not  indicate 
a  desire  on  my  part  to  remove  firearms  from 
the  possession  of  American  citizens.  To  the 
contrary,  I  strongly  believe  citizens  have  a 
right  to  own  firearms,  whether  for  hunting, 
target  sports,  collections,  or  for  self-defense. 
Those  of  us  who  care  about  wUdllfe  in  terms 
of  beauty,  sport,  or  the  spirit  of  freedom 
they  represent  for  \i8,  and  who  are  aware 
that  human  society  has  already  undeniably 
affected  the  ecology  of  even  oiu:  most  un- 
tamed territory,  are  especially  In  sympathy 
with  the  Inclusion  of  hunting  as  an  Integral 
part  of  well-planned  programs  for  the  man- 
agement of  this  precious  but  renewable 
resource. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  \b  the  overwhelm- 
ing occurrence  of  armed  robbery — and  it  Is 
there  that  we  must  deal  with  It.  We  have 
always  had  laws  on  which  to  base  convic- 
tions of  robbers  and  murderers.  The  1968 
Oun  Control  Act  did  not  affect  that,  and 
consequently  It  has  had  Uttle  Impact  on 
the  crime  rate,  though  It  may  have  made 
It  somewhat  more  difficult  for  juveniles  and 
criminals  (as  weU  as  for  some  honest  clti- 
sens)  to  obtain  firearms. 

We  must  see  to  It  that  proper  conviction 
and  sentencing  is  carried  out,  above  aU 
where  crimes  to  life  and  property  are  con- 
cerned. An  indirect  result  of  the  prevalence 
ef  armed  robbery  Is  that  many  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  no  desire  to  own  fire- 
arms are  buying  them  because  they  feel  they 
need  a  way  to  defend  their,  stores,  homes, 
and  families.  Ironically,  this  In  turn  In- 
creased the  Incidence  of  accidental  Injuries 
and  deaths  becaiise  of  firearms  misunder- 
stood or  left  In  reach  of  children.  It  Is  in 
the  proper  punishment  of  the  armed  robber 
that  we  must  stop  this  vicious  circle. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  problem  of  firearm 
accidents.  Firearm  safety  courses  are  already 
being  sponsored  by  private  sportsmen  and 
conservation '  groups.  Not  only  can  these 
courses  teach  the  basic  techniques  of  safe 
firearm  handling,  they  can  also  help  Instill 
a  philosophy  of  respect  for  firearms  as  tools 
for  work  and  responsible  sporting  uses  rather 
than  toys.  I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  work 
which  has  been  done  In  this  area,  and  I 
commend  It  to  aU  groups  who  are  sincere 
In  their  desire  to  promote  responsible  gun 
use  and  a  good  pubUc  image  for  the  sports- 
man. 

The  1968  Act  already  requires  licensing 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  it  restricts 
the  sale  of  firearms  to  minors,  convicted 
felons,  mental  Incompetents,  and  drug 
addicts.  In  my  (pinion,  the  nation  does  not 
need  further  laws  restricting  the  legitimate 
use  of  firearms.  The  relentlessly  Increasing 
rate  of  violent  crime  since  1968  Is  testimony 
to  our  Inadequate  understanding  of  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  crime.  Police  sta- 
tistics from  most  of  our  cities  show  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  trends,  among  which 
Is  decidedly  not  a  significant  decrease  In  gun 
crimes  where  cities  have  strict  gun  owner 
licensing  and  gun  registration  prograoM. 

The  one  fact  Utat-onlfles  an  otherwise 
Inconclusive  body  of  experience  Is  that  exist- 
ing crime  laws  and  gun  laws  are  not  being 
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upheld  In  the  courts.  Judges  who  deplore  the 
state  of  our  penal  Institutions  let  young 
criminals,  first  offenders,  and  even  several- 
time  repeaters  go  free.  A  recent  television 
special  Interviewed  a  fifteen-year-old  yoath 
who  had  been  arrested  eight  times  whUe 
carrying  a  gun,  and  who  had  never  q>ent 
more  than  a  few  weeks  In  confinement: 
another  had  been  convicted  in  case  after 
case  of  homicide  with  a  firearm.  We  do  not 
know  any  way  to  effectively  control  guns, 
and  we  would  be  wrong  to  put  additional 
unenforceable  statutes  on  the  books  untU 
we  can  first  deal  with  the  convicted 
criminal. 

I  win  continue  to  support  those  laws  and 
other  Federal  actions  which  I  believe  will 
strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  our  courts 
with  respect  to  gun  crimes  and  will  improve 
our  correctional  systems,  as  well  as  measures 
to  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Irresponsible  and  the  Inunature. 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  STRATEGY: 
ENTRAPMENT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
Congress  considers  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  bail  out  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  the  long  range  impli- 
cations of  such  action,  we  must  also 
weigh  what  the  city  has  ar  has  not  done 
in  Its  own  behalf.  I  want  to  commend  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  a  commentary 
by  George  F.  Will  \^ilch  appeared  In 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  and  in- 
clude it  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  22.  1976] 
New  Tome's  Stbategt:  Entrapment 
(By  Oeorge  F.  WUl) 

New  Yobk. — ^Thls  city's  recent  day  of  danc- 
ing along  the  rim  of  default  was  a  care- 
fuUy  staged  melodrama.  It  was  supposed  to 
send  shivers  down  the  presidential  spine, 
to  spread  enough  panic  to  entrap  the  fed- 
eral government  Into  giving  aid. 

The  day  began  with  an  early  a.m.  attempt 
by  Mayor  Abraham  Beame  to  reach  President 
Ford  by  telephone,  presumably  to  ask  Mr. 
Ford  to  dip  Into  petty  cash  for  a  $450  million 
loin  for  the  city.  The  White  House  sensibly 
treated  the  mayor's  call  as  a  histrionic  prank, 
and  did  not  disturb  Mr.  Ford. 

The  day  ended  with  Mayor  Beame  s  col- 
laborator. Gov.  Hi^gh  Carey,  sending  this 
telegram  to  Mr.  Ford : 

"New  York,  by  exhausting  all  of  Its  re- 
sources, can  meet  Its  obligations  until  Dec.  1. 
After  then,  the  welfare  of  our  citizens  rests 
In  the  hands  of  the  federal  government." 

That  second  sentence  Is  perhaps  the  most 
abject  confession  of  incompetence  ever  of- 
fered up  by  an  American  politician.  If  In 
December  the  welfare  of  Carey's  constituents 
becomes  a  federal  responslbUlty,  perhaps 
Care;^,  having  abdicated  responsibility,  will 
abdicate  bis  office,  thereby  removing  himself 
as  a  drain  on  the  public  payroll. 

The  first  sentence  of  Carey's  telegram— 
about  New  York  "exhausting  all  Its  re- 
sources"— Is  patent  nonsense.  In  fact  It  has 
not  made  a  serious  effort  to  raise  revenues 
or  curtail  outlays. 

Less  than  seven  percent  of  the  people  on 
the  city's  bloated  payroU  have  been  laid  off. 
The  mayor's  long  awaited  budget  cuts  In- 
volved lew  tlMv-two  percent  of  this  year's 
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"emergency"  budget,  which  Is  significantly 
larger  than  the  previous  budget. 

This  dty,  with  a  constant  high  level  of 
empty  hospital  beds,  oouM  dose  half  Its 
public  bospltalB  and  still  have  nine  times 
more  than  Chicago  opentas.  This  city  would 
take  a  giant  step  toward  solvency  If  it  would 
renegotiate — back  to  Chicago  levels — the  pen- 
sion commitments  that  public  employee 
unions  have  easily  extorted  from  successive 
compliant  mayors. 

Under  "open  admissions"  this  city's  uni- 
versity system — 19  Institutions— offers  "free" 
education  to  all  high  school  graduates.  There 
are  220,000  students  this  year.  A  generous 
scholarship  program  for  poor  students  would 
cost  the  city  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  the  no- 
tultlon  policy  costs  the  dty.  That  fact  should 
make  this  clear:  the  politicians  correctly  look 
upon  the  no-tultlon  jwlicy  as  a  giant  subsidy 
for  the  middle  class. 

Apartments  are  a  third  of  this  city's  tax 
base.  Their  value  is  a  function  of  their  ability 
to  earn.  But  rent  control  laws  restrict  the 
growth  of  this  tax  base.  Indeed,  by  making 
many  apartments  unprofitable,  rent  control 
causes  abandonments — 96,000  apartmerris 
last  year,  enough  to  bouse  the  population  o: 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  So  rent  oontrol  causes  the 
tax  base  to  contract.  But  repeal  of  rent  con- 
trol would  be  politically  hazardous,  so,  natur- 
ally, New  York  politicians  Instead  just  ex- 
tend their  sticky  palms  toward  Waehlngtoii. 

New  York's  politicians  are  not  very  exalted 
specimens  of  a  not  very  exalted  profession. 
But  Carey  must  even  embarrass  his  peers 
when  he  talks  about  New  York  "exhausting 
all  Its  resources." 

Presumably  Carey's  role  In  this  city's  con- 
tinuing melodrama,  a  role  suitably  symbol- 
ized by  his  telegram  to  Mr.  Ford,  will  put  an 
end  to  the  preposterous  talk  about  Carey 
being  vice  presidential  or  even  presidential 
material. 

Perhaps  being  men  of  few  Ideas  helps  Carey 
and  Beame  to  be  men  of  Immense  concentra- 
tion. Certainly  they  have  concentrated  on 
Ideas  for  entrapping  the  federal  government 
Into  saving  New  York,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Ideas  about  how  New  York  might  save  Itself. 

Their  effort  at  entrapment — more  deter- 
mined and  imaginative  than  any  efforts  they 
have  made  to  govern — call  to  mind  a  story 
told  about  Oeorge  Sanders,  the  actor,  who 
wanted  to  entrap  his  wife  of  the  moment  In 
a  compromising  situation. 

Entrapment,  although  not  nice,  would  have 
enabled  Sanders  to  change  wives  without  the 
Inconvenience  of  a  huge  alimony.  Sanders' 
rationale  for  resorting  to  entrapment  Is  a 
suitable  motto  for  New  York's  government : 
"This  is  no  time  to  behave  like  a  gentlemaii. 
I  am  a  cad  and  shall  react  like  one." 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  LOIS  ORTIZ 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALiroxNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22.  1975 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, November  13.  1975,  at  the  Sports- 
men's Lodge,  the  North  HoUywood 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  holding 
Its  61st  installation  banquet. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  Join  in  pairing 
tribute  to  their  outgoing  president,  Lois 
Ortiz.  Mrs.  OrtlB  has  been  active  In  the 
iN-ganlzatlon  for  many  ywn  and  Is  Its 
first  woman  In  Its  61  yaan. 

On  August  17,  1970,  die  became  the 
first  w(»nan  elected  Tlce  president  of 
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United  CWlfoniia  Bank,  and  is  at  present 
maamaar  at  tbm  Morth  XUOrwood.  oOee. 

2a  addMoB  to  hv  auu»  BcatMtaMl 
»««Mtt«  UMI  MOMvltahnMnta.  ahe  b  a 
dtaKtor  cf  OM  Mttth  HdOnRiod  VlfCA. 

Mn.  Ortte  li  tDdead  to  be  hoaiorad  and 
cotnaiended  for  a  life  of  aeeooaidUbmart 
andserrlcetoottien.      ^^^ 
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HON.  GARRY  BROWN 


m  THE  HOU8S  OF  REPBISENTATIVES 

Wtdnndag.  October  22,  197S 

Me.  BROWN  of  Mi^h'gftn  Mr.  Speaker, 
latelMt  aeaaion  in  an  attenmt  to  be  re- 
apooatvo  to  (iMnaadi  Toloed  by  our  con- 
sutoeniBud  conwimnr  groaps  that  regu- 
latory lesMatlon  be  enacted  to  protect 
against  abnees  whldi  were  broi«ht  to  our 
attentian  In  real  estate  settlement  proce- 
dures, we  enacted  tbe  Real  Estate  Set- 
tlement Prooetbires  Act  of  1974.  RE8PA. 
AlthoniAk  many  of  us  had  serious  doubts 
about  the  wlsdoin  of  some  of  its  provi- 
sions and  were  concerned  about  the  bur- 
dens imposed  by  that  act  upon  lenders, 
real  estate  people,  and  the  ccmsumers  the 
act  was  intended  to  protect,  we  never- 
theless supported  the  legislatioo  and 
have  done  what  we  could  to  help  in  its 
sucoessfU  implementotion. 

It  now  has  become  apparent,  however, 
that  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  act 
piaeebardens  and  costs  upon  consumers, 
mortgage  lenders,  and  real  estate  institu- 
tiOM  far  and  beyood  the  benefits  derived. 
In  short,  rather  than  being  a  plus  for 
the  oonsumar.  some  of  the  act's  provi- 
stoas  have  actually  worked  to  the  detri- 
ment of  ttie  potential  home  buyer.  Ite 
act  needs  to  be  amended  to  remove  t2ieae 
onerous  and  cost-ineffective  burdens  in 
the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

I  have  today,  thoef ore.  for  myself  and 
wveral  of  my  cOBeagues.  introduced  ELR. 
IMtS.  which  would  amend  the  Real 
Estate  ns»thimma  Proeeduies  Act  of  1OT4 
in  ocder  to  not  only  eiimlnate  these  un- 
desirable provlskias,  but  also  to  clulfy 
our  congressional  intent  with  respect  to 
certain  requirements  Imposed  by  the  leg- 
islation. Of  particular  significance,  the 
legislatlop  I  have  introduced  r«noves 
certain  of  the  advance  disclosure  provi- 
si<ms  which  experience  has  shown  have 
forced  borne  buyers  to  hold  off  settle- 
ments even  thoagh  there  was  full  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  trans- 
action with  the  end  result  that  some 
have  even  been  required  to  live  in  motels 
unta  provlsiOBB  of  the  act  could  be  met 
and  thagr  eoidd  oomplete  the  ckising  on 
their  now  home. 

In   addltlaa.   this   legislation   would 
amend  the  dslkriyon  of 'federally  related 
to  eocctade  construction 
'  tnists  and  exclude  any 
cntallty  of  a  Stete  from 
_.^«.^ —  "  icrsditor."  tt  also  pro- 
vides  HDD  wltk  maro  HexlbUity  to  modify 

statement  to 

in  procedures 

and  martfy  requires  that  it  be  provided 
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ait  or  before  settlement  by  Uie  person  con- 
ducting the  settlemenL 

Hm  special  information  booklet  d«- 
■Igned  by  HOD  would  be  modified  to  In- 
ota^  general  estimates  of  the  settiemcBt 
oorta  Uke^to  be  borne  by  the  borrower 
ami,  the  act  makes  it  clear,  leoden  would 
only  be  required  to  give  out  this  booklet 
and  the  estimates  upon  a  written  appli- 
cation for  a  mortgage  loan. 

This  legislation  also  r^wals  the  re- 
<niirements  for  advance  disclosure  of  spe- 
cific setUement  costs  and  the  disclosure 
of  the  house's  previous  selling  price.  In 
admtion,  it  clarifies  die  fact  that  it  was 
not  the  original  intention  of  the  1974  act 
mat  cooperative  brokerage  arrange- 
ments fees,  such  as  the  sharing  of  a  set 
fee  under  a  multiple  Ustlng  service,  be 
prohibited. 

Basically,  these  are  the  major  provi- 
sions which  I  am  sure  you  have  all  been 
hearing  about  from  your  constituents. 

It  is  the  purpoae  of  this  act  to  repeal 
the  troublesome  secUonfi  of  the  1974  act 
and  to  aUow  flexibility  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  remaining  in  the  law. 
The  legislation  I  have  introduced  has  bi- 
partisan support,  and  I  urge  all  njy  col- 
leagues to  study  the  measure.  In  order  to 
facilitate  such  study,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  follow  these  remarks: 

H.R.  10283 
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A  bUl  to  amend  the  Real  Eeute  Settlement 
Fxaoedures  Act  of  1974 

Be  U  enmetad  by  the  senate  and  House 
of  Bepntentattoea  o/  the  United  states  of 
AlHsriom  <N  Congress  assembled.  That  thto 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Heal  EsUte  Settle- 
ment Procediires  Act  Amendments  of  1976". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  3(1)  of  the  Beal  EStote 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Insertm^  "(other  than  temporary 
financing  such  as  a  cooatroctlon  loctn) "  Im- 
mediately after  "Includes  any  loan"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "a  first  lien  on"  immedi- 
ately after  "is  secinred  by"  in  subparagraph 

(A) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "is  eUgible  for  purchase 
by"  m  sabparagr^h  (B)  (iM)  and  taaerting 
in  lieu  thereof  "is  intended  to  be  stdd  by 
the  originating  lender  to"; 

(4)  by  striking  oat  "or"  the  first  time  it 
i4>pesn  in  rabparagnqih  (B)(tii); 

(•)  by  strUctng  out  "ftom  any"  and  "could" 
In  sobpangraph  (B)  (lli)  and  Inaerttog  in 
lieu  therMf  "a"  and  "Is  to",  respectively;  and 
(9)  by  inserting  the  following  bnmedlBtriy 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  (17) :  ".  except  that  for  the  pur- 
poae c*  this  Act,  the  term  'creditor*  does  not 
Include  any  agency  or  instrumentc^lty  of 
any  State". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Sectkm  4  of  the  Beal  &tate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  adding  "(a)"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary"; 

(2)  by  deleting  the  words  "mlnimimi"  and 
"unavoidable"  in  the  parenthetical  phrase; 

(3)  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  thereof; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "The  Secretary  may, 
by  regulation,  permit  the  deletion  from  the 
form  preacribed  under  this  section  of  items 
wlilch  are  not,  under  local  laws  or  customs, 
applicable  in  any  locaUty.  except  that  such 
regulation  shall  require  that  the  numerical 
code  preacrtbed  by  the  Secretary  be  retained 
in  forme  to  be  oeed  in  aU  looalltles.  Nothing 
in  this  section  may  be  construed  to  require 
that  that  part  of  the  standard  form  which 


I^^S  ^  ^*  *?!*?»«^  traMaotlon  be  fur- 
nl^ed  to  tne  seOar.  or  to  nqnin  that  that 
put  of  the  standard  fbrm  wbloh  tMataTft* 
the  seller  be  furnished  to  the  bormm" 

(b)    Section   4   of  SQOh   Act   is   further 
•^oded  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 

"(b)  The  form  preecrlbed  under  this  sec- 

tton  shau  be  conqrteted  and  made  aTaUable 

fOT  inspection  by  the  borrower  at  or  before 

Mtnement  by  the  person  conducttog  the 

settlement,  except  that    (i)    the  Sei^etarr 

m^  exempt  from  the  requirements  o*  this 

sectKm  settlements  occurring  in   localltim 

Where  the  final  setUement  statement  is  not 

customarily  provided  at  ex  before  the  date 

of  settlement,  or  settlements  wher«  such  re- 

qulrements  are  impractical  and  (2)  the  bor- 

rr"^.?^'  ^  »«»«»»nce  with  regulations  at 

f?l»        !?*^'  '""'*  •*'»  "«*»*  to  *»»▼•  the 
rorm  made  avaUable  at  such  time  " 

m^  oL!2"°°  \  °'  *^«  "~>  »»«»*•  Settle- 
™^*  ^ocedvrm  Act  of  1974  la  amended— 
iJ.  '  '*yj*<l«»*>»»tlng  subsections  (c)  and 
'  /o?'k"^**^°*  <**>  •"'»  <e).  respectively" 
, J,  L^  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Each  lOTder  ahau  include  with  the 
booklet  a  good  faith  estimate  of  the  amount 
or  range  of  charges  the  borrower  Is  likely  to 
incur  in  connection  with  the  settlement  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary."; 
„,il^  ^7  **^°8  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (d),  as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
ic''    *°  »PP»«»tlon"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 

^^L,°'.,^°'  IT''*'™  "  prepares  a  written 
application";  and 

c.,L*^  «^  *^'**°«  ^  *^«  s*""*"  sentence  of 
subsection  (d),  as  redesignated  by  paragraph 

eel  t"       P"P*"»"on"  after  the  word  "re- 

r«f!?i;^"°°  ®  °'  *^"  ^^  Estate  Settle- 
^  K-ocedures  Act  of  1974  is  repealed 

rr,T^'^L^^°^  ''  °'  "»•  **<»^  **tate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  Is  repealed 

™^'iZl^!^*°°  •  °'  *•»•  ^'*^  Estate  Settle- 
mmt  ftocedures  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  in 
subsec^n  (c)  by  striking  out  "or"  immedi- 

I^^T.^^.^iV'  "^^  ^^  '^^^'^t^  before 
♦2!  ?^^**  ^'  •°**  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  fonowtag:  "or  (3)  payments  pursuant 
to  cooperative  brokerage  arrangements  be- 
^f^'T*^  ******  ■««"^t8.  or  (4)  such  other 
Wments  or  classes  of  payments  or  other 

^^^y,^*!^IE^*^  ^  regulauons  pre- 
^^..  V^LP^""'**^'  ***"  oonsultoUon 
with  the  Attorney  General,  the  Adminlsto^ 
J^°'  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  VMaral  B^ 
Ix»nBa^  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 

S^^ScSSI"  ^^"^ """  *^^  ^«- 

™^iL5!SH2?  ^'^ °' *^* ^«*^ ^tate Settle- 

^  as'S^Sr  ''''  °'  "'*  *•  ^^^''^  *« 

"xacaow  accovnts 

f  Jf^ii  ***•  ^J^'^'^-  ^  connection  with  a 
^ti^*r'*^  nwrtgage  loan,  may  not 
require  the  borrower  or  prospective  bor- 
rower— 

™fciw  ***  deposit  in  any  escrow  account 
7^^  ,  ""''?•  sstabUshed  In  connection  with 
such  loan  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  insurance  premiums,  or  other 
charges  with  respect  to  tbe  property,  in  con- 
nectlon  wltti  the  settlement,  an  aggregate 
rom  (for  such  purpose)  in  excess  of  a  sura 
that  wUl  be  sufllclent  to  pay  such  taxes, 
Insurance  premiums  and  other  charges  at- 
tributable to  the  period  beginning  on  the 
last  date  on  which  each  such  charge  woiild 
have  been  paid  nnder  the  normal  lending 
practice  of  the  lender  and  local  custom,  pro- 
vided that  the  selection  of  each  such  date 
constitutes  prudent  lending  practice,  and 
ending  on  the  diie  date  of  the  first  full 
installment  payment  Tmder  the  mortgage. 
plus  one-sixth  of  the  estimated  total  amount 
of  such  taxes.  Insurance  premliuns  and  other 
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ebarges  to  be  paid  on  dates,  as  proiMed 
above,  during  the  ensuing  twelve-montli  pe- 
riod; or 

"(3)  to  deposit  in  any  sooh  ssorow  aeoount 
in  any  month  beginning  wtth  tbe  first  fan 
installment  payment  under  the  mortgage  a 
sum  (for  the  purpoae  of  asBorlag  payaMkit 
at  taxes,  lasarance  premlmaa  and  otlMr 
ehaiges  with  raspect  to  tlie  ptopsrty)  In 
exoess  of  tb*  sum  of  (A)  one-twelfth  at  the 
total  amount  of  the  eatlmated  taxes,  insur- 
ance premiums  and  other  chargea  which  are 
reasonably  anticipated  to  be  paid  on  dates 
during  the  ensuing  twMve  montiba  whldi 
dates  are  in  aooordanoe  with  the  normal 
lending  practice  of  the  lender  and  local  cus- 
tom, provided  that  the  selection  of  each  such 
date  constitutes  prudent  lending  practice. 
jAus  (B)  such  amount  as  la  necessary  to 
i««int:atn  an  additional  balance  in  such  es- 
crow account  not  to  exceed  one-sixth  of 
the  estimated  total  amount  of  siich  taxes. 
Insurance  premiums  and  ottier  charges  to  be 
paid  on  dates,  as  provided  above,  during  ttie 
ensuing  twelve-month  period;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  event  the  iMider  determines 
there  will  be  or  is  a  deficiency  he  shall  not 
be  prohibited  from  requiring  additional 
monthly  depoalta  in  such  escrow  account  to 
avoid  or  eliminate  such  dtf  dsnoy.". 

See.  9.  Section  18  of  the  Baal  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subeectlon  (b)  and  "(a)"  In 
subsection  (a). 

Sac.  10.  Section  19  of  the  Beal  Bstote 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974  is  redesig- 
nated as  Section  20  and  a  new  Section  19 
Is  added  to  read  as  follows: 

"AT7TB0BITT     OF    TKX    BXCaRAaT 

"Sic.  19.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
presenile  such  rules  and  regulations,  to  make 
suiih  interpretations,  and  to  grant  such  rea- 
■onable  exemptions  for  classee  of  transac- 
tions, as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  laws 
of  any  State  imposing  any  llabUity  shall  ^ply 
to  any  act  done  or  omitted  in  good  faith 
in  oonfrarmlty  with  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
interpretation  thereof  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,  notwithstanding  that 
after  such  act  or  onHsslon  has  occurred,  such 
rule,  regulaUon,  or  interpretation  la  amended, 
rescinded,  or  determined  by  Judicial  or  other 
authority  to  be  invalid  for  any  reason.". 

Sac.  11.  Section  121  (c)  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  The  proTisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  amendments  made  hereby  shall  become 
effective  upon  enactment,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  suspend  for  up  to  180  days 
flrom  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Prooeduree  Act  of  1974  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  suspension  Is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  either 
Act  in  an  orderly  manner. 


PAYMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  STATES 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

or  wiscoNsai 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday.  October  22.  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1951 
when  social  security  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments 
became  a  fact,  the  States  have  made 
Quarterly  payments  in  lieu  of  social  se- 
curi^  taxes  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministratton.  These  payments  are  au- 
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thorised  by  Federal  law  only  ^rtien  a 
State  enters  into  an  agreement  wtth  the 
Social  Seeuity  Administration.  Now.  the 
Social  Seenri^  Admlnistratton  has  la- 
f  otmed:  the  States  that  in  spite  of  these 
long-standing  agreonents,  the  States  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  contributions  more 
frequently.  However,  no  effective  date  for 
the  new  jnmMdures  has  been  set,  and  I 
undorstand  that  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration is  in  the  process  of  setting 
up  discussions  with  the  States  to  deter- 
mine how  the  change  to  the  new  proce- 
dures might  be  put  into  effect 

As  I  understand  the  ritoation,  there  is 
to  be  no  discussion  as  to  whether  the  new 
procedures  should  go  into  effect  because 
section  218(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
requires  tiiat  the  States  pay  contribu- 
tions under  regulations  of  the  Secr^ary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  W^are  which 
".  .  .  shall  be  designed  to  make  the  re- 
quirements imposed  on  States  .  .  .  the 
same,  so  far  as  practicable,  as  those  im- 
posed on  employers."  Under  the  law, 
when  a  private  muiloyer  has  inld  tax- 
able wages  of  $2,000  or  more,  social  se- 
curity taxes  are  due  3  banking  days  after 
the  week  tbe  wages  were  paid.  When 
vrages  of  more  than  $200  but  less  than 
$2,000  have  been  paid,  social  security 
taxes  are  due  15  days  after  the  eoA  of  the 
month  in  vdiich  the  wages  were  paid.  If 
less  than  $200  in  wages  is  paid,  the  social 
security  taxes  are  not  due  until  the  end 
of  the  month  foUowing  the  end  of  the 
quarter. 

Under  current  regulations,  the  States 
are  not  required  to  pay  their  social  secu- 
rity contribution  until  the  15th  day  of 
the  second  month  after  the  end  of  the 
quarter. 

Considering  the  law  and  the  require- 
ments imposed  on  private  employers.  I 
should  not  have  objected  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  proposal  had 
it  been  made  at  the  time  the  law  went 
into  effect.  But,  after  so  many  years,  it 
seems  unfair  to  change  the  rules  now. 
llie  change  would  create  a  large  burden 
on  the  states  and  provide  a  relatively 
smaU  increase  in  income  to  the  Socisd 
Security  Administration. 

When  social  security  coverage  was  ex- 
tended to  the  States  in  1951.  about  540,- 
000  employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments were  covered  and  the  contributions 
on  the  wages  was  about  $861,204.  By 
1974,  8.4  millitHi  employees  were  covered 
and  the  States  paid  contributions  of  $7.4 
billion.  The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion estimated  last  spring  that  the  con- 
tributions for  1975  would  be  about  $8.3 
billion  under  present  procedures. 

Tliey  did  not  estimate  how  much  more 
in  contributions  would  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  States  if  the  contributions  were 
paid  under  the  same  procedures  that 
apply  to  private  employers.  However,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  year  in  whitdi  the  change 
is  made  might  be  between  one-third  and 
one-quarter  of  the  total  contributions  for 
the  year.  In  the  end  the  Social  Security 
Administration  would  have  no  more 
money — other  than  about  $122  million 
in  additional  interest  earnings — than  it 
gets  now:  but  the  States  would  imme- 
diately be  out  several  bfiUan  doUars. 
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Monovtr,  because  the  social  security  in- 
terest eomes  only  from  investments  in 
Federal  bonds,  the  tocreaeed  Interest 
would  be  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  not  the  time,  if  any  time  would  ever 
be  the  proper  time,  to  require  the  States 
to  make  large  payments  to  the  Social 
Security  Administratkm  Just  to  permit 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
conform  its  regulations  to  its  interprets- 
ton  of  the  law.  I  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent law  does  not  require  ttie  change  the 
Social  Security  Administration  proposes. 
Although  the  law  would  have  permitted 
the  ad(q;>tion  of  the  propoeed  rules  when 
it  was  initially  ooacted.  I  bdleve  that  now 
the  part  <a  the  law  adilch  reads  "so  far 
as  practicable"  should  govern.  It  is  no 
longer  practicable  to  make  the  changes 
proposed. 

Long-standing  administrative  proce- 
dures should  not  be  changed  to  the  det- 
riment of  parties  who  have  entered  into 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  except  when  Congress  determines 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
change.  Therefore,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill,  HJl.  9229,  which  would  require  the 
continuation  of  the  present  proMdures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  thoufl^  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  not  indi- 
cated when  it  anticipates  making  a 
change  in  the  time  when  State  social 
security  contributions  are  due,  action  on 
this  bill  should  nojt  be  delayed.  Each 
Member  of  this  House  knows  of  the  iiar- 
tlcular  problona  his  own  State  is  hav- 
ing in  preparing  its  oudget.  There  are 
significant  items  In  the  State  and  local 
budgets  which  make  it  difficult  to  pre- 
dict future  costs.  Payrolls  and  payroU 
related  items  top  the  list.  Because  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  seen 
a  need  to  annoimce  that  at  some  unspec- 
ified future  date  it  contemplates  chang- 
ing the  obligations  of  the  States  with  re- 
^Tect  to  social  security  contributions,  I 
believe  the  law  should  be  changed  to  pre- 
clude the  proposed  change  and  to  elim- 
inate the  uncertainty  which  the  an- 
noimcement  has  created.  Therefore,  I 
hope  that  the  Social  Security  Subcom- 
mittee will  see  its  way  to  remrting  in  the 
near  future  legislation  such  as  H.R.  9229 
which  would  require  the  continuation  of 
quarterly  pajrments  by  the  States. 


A  SALUTE  TO  MIKILAJ  KOPERNIK 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OF   MKW   TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  Yoik.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  October  26,  I  will 
be  privileged  to  participate  in  a  special 
ceremony  in  Utlca,  N.Y.,  that  tgrplfles  the 
greatness  of  America.  I  would  like  to 
share  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  pro- 
gram with  my  colleagues  because  the 
event,  the  manner  in  which  it  hsis  been 
arranged  and  the  list  of  distinguished 
participants  combine  to  say  so  much 
about  our  country  and  the  way  we  do 
things.  It  gives  us  all  added  insight  as  to 
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■te  to  Kopemlk  lliat  will 
la  mica.  N.Y..  this  Etan- 
ef  TCpteseBtatlTes  of  elvle 
latioas  and  (uveiu» 
as  wen  as  veelal  gnssts 
'  aatrenomer'B  native  Po- 
wfll  be  the  mrefllnc 
o(  a  slatae  of  Kopernlk.  a  statue  paid  f <« 
br  piMlB  Bribtilitlhm  and  one  «iat  will 
trace  the  tiwmdi  of  ttie  nationalljr- 
prnwiliiw»  MUBseM-Wflllams^Toetor  In- 
stliule  of  Ulluk 

One  of  .ffnlaftd*!!  foremost  seuli^tOFB. 
Prof.  Bohdam  Clanlelewskl,  created  the 
masilv*  woA  of  art  and  will  personally 
be  OB  head  for  tbe  unveOhw.  Aeeampa- 
n7h«  f*iMfiinsiM  Cbmlelewskl  from  War- 
saw win beHmy  Uibanowlci.  cfalrf  dl- 
leetor  of  Wlanaw^  Fine  ilrts  ihstttnte 
and  UJDdeneeretary  of  Fine  Arts  for 
Poiaod. 

I  am  very  maoh  looktaur  forward  to 
pattldpatlnr  la  this  ItdMlaat  affair  wtaldi 
mazts  ttie  finlmtiiBllirii  of  more  than  S 
years  of  pisnntm  aad  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  tte  XepenA  w— w»ri^  Aiwfwla- 
tloa  of  Oaattal  Mew  York  which,  under 
the  eoonUnatlan  of  Donald  GBadwtai. 
lalaed  BMxe  thaa  $90/HM>  to  make  the 
statue  trlmte  to  Kopeinlk  a 

I  am  vary  mneh  looktaqr  toriniA  to 
partlelpattng  because  I  want  tojjoln  In 
hcmorlng  not  Just  tbe  sub ject  o£^  work 
of  artt  birt  the  PoUsh  people  of  America 
who  ef«ty  <biy  are  doing  so  miah  to  In- 
surette  eoothued  success  of 
CKpsriBMirt  ta  dwnocracy  known 
America. 

Bstsre  oeadadiBC  these  xemaiks,  a  f ei 
commants  about  Kopemlk  are  very  much 
in  order  as  a  randnder  to  an  of  us  about 
tha  giMlaaos  of  ttM  man. 

Kapsmk  was  an  ootstaadlnK  IStfa  cen- 
tury oehetor  wkle  eame  from  a  prominent 
FoUsb  llMBl|r>  He  grew  up  la  the  midst 
of  a  ftaaMar  dtr^^  where  his  fsthsr 

r  tartHve  the  eoane  of  IdstofT  durlnc 

BOB.  He  was  fortsn- 

la  lafeo  advaatate  of  the  op- 


polnt  la  bis  Bfto  that 


Is  probably  best 
ftTthr  mntritnitinns  bn  lasife  to  the  stl 
enoe  of  astronoay.  An  astute  ebsenpar  ' 
he  recorded  syhthtajs  as  enHpws  of  the 
moon,  paasace  of  the  aeon  In  fNnt  of 
stars,  and  the  position  of  the  pianets. 

He  was  a  man  that  re«ulred  exact 
measuranents  of  times  and  clreum- 
slaaces  relattaar  to  his  work.  AH  this 
work  led  him  to  his  theory  that  the  Sun 
was  the  center  (a  the  universe  with  the 
Berth  rev(4vln9  around  it  His  theory  was 
revolutionary  but  was  not  accepted  imtll 
years  after  his  death.  It  was  Instrumental 
in  supplying  us  with  ideas  that  we  take 
for  granted  evoy  day,  such  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  seasms  and  devrtoping 
the  foundations  for  reform  of  the  caloi- 
dar.  It  is  appropriate  ttiat  he  be  honored 
for  these  contributions  which  would  be 
enou^  to  oecivy  the  whole  Hfeomn  ot 
many  other  great  sdiolars.  For  Koper- 
nik.  it  was  oidy  a  beglniilng. 

This  great  man  made  Important  con- 
trdMitimiB  in  many  other  areas  of  study. 
Just  to  luune  a  few.  he  was  a  i^oneer  In 
mathematics,  devrtopinv  much  <rf  the 
thought  we  use  in  modem  trigonometry. 
He  was  a  linguist  who  knew  Perish,  Oer- 
maa,  Italhm.  Latin,  and  Ore^  He  was 
an  accomplished  theologian  and  was  eon- 
sidered  an  expert  on  church  law.  He  was 
an  exodlent  ee(»omlst  who  dealt  with 
problems  familiar  to  us  today,  sudi  as 
inflation.  Kopemlk  devrioped  themlee 
designed  to  keep  the  coet  of  living  down 
and  combat  poverty.  As  an  aside,  we  cer- 
tainly could  use  him  now.  Ife  was  an 
artist  who  was  rejected  for  his  work. 
Finally  and  most  impntantly,  Kopemlk 
was  Just  as  famous  as  a  man  of  medlctae 
as  he  was  as  an  astronomer.  Not  nnich 
is  known  about  his  praetftee  or  methods 
in  medicine,  but  tha«  are  many  refer- 
ences to  his  aUlity  bx  the  field. 

It  is  evident  that  Koperaik  had  a  great 
ndnd  for  the  sciences  and  Its  related 
fields,  but  was  that  all  he  had  to  offer? 
Obviously  not.  Pertiaps  the  best  way  to 
answer  that  question  is  to  con^ude  with 
a  quote  from  a  prominent  scludar  on 
Kopemlk,  Angus  Armltage,  who  wrot»— 

~  tfplflel  MSuta*  to  mmmUmm  npn- 
>  a  kaid-hMdad  old  fanUHiiaa  with 
and  •  buttwrdy  nat.  Ooparniens 
ao*  tkat  kind  ot  Mtanttot.  H*  wtm  a 
man  of  *»«.♦>■  a*  had  s  daap  un- 
iWaslaiiiiliift  of  tba  Intrtoata  maoiiliieir  by 
wbloh  a  ooiintry  la  run,  botb  In  tta  tnnar  Ufa 
and  In  its  outward  relatlan  to  otlier  oountrlae. 

In  summary.  Kopemlk  was  truly  a 
great  man  and  I  wdcome  this  opportu- 
ni^  to  pay  tribute  to  him. 


ANOTHER  SAD  DAT  AT  THE 
UNITB)  NATIONS 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OV  mw  TOBK 
HT  the  HOUSK  op  BEPIUEBXIfTATTVaB 

>      WednsMbiar.  October  22,  197S 

Mr.   ZBPBURTL  Ifr. 
PTHUait  of  Uganda,  Ml  Amhk. 
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made  a  widely  reported  Queech  In  which 
he  eaUed  for  the  sMrnlnatlon  of  Ikni^  m 
a  nation.  His  ranaiks  ware  more  than  a 
Uttte  olEenstve  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Tb«r  were  charaoterlaed  by  what  many 
nhasrvera  beUsved  was  a  osade  ai^- 
neaiitlmi.  mixed  with  thoughts  that 
WDUkI  have  done  Justtoe  to  Adolf  Hitter. 
By  themsrives,  ttiese  remarks  would  be 
unacceptable.  Uttered  from  the  podium 
of  the  Uhited  Nations  General  Assembly, 
thqr  become  outrageous. 

Thirty  years  aft«  the  gates  of  Ausch- 
wlts  were  opened  befwe  a  horrified 
world,  Nasi  ideology  is  offered  to  the 
world  by  a  head  at  state  thrmu^  an  in- 
ternational f <»um.  Three  decades  after  « 
minion  Jews  were  annihilated  by  an 
organized  assembly  line  of  death,  this 
kind  of  an  attack  is  made.  I  grieve  to 
note  this  eveirt,  because  it  shows  how 
little  progrees  has  been  made  toward 
eUmlnattaig  these  seeds  of  hatred  from 
the  rataHb  of  some  men. 

A  vigorous  reownse  was  made  by  Am- 
bassador Mkvalhan  and  Clarence 
Mitchen.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me 
that  our  country  refused  to  pufter  these 
statements  in  silence.  The  action  of  our 
United  Nati<ms  delegation  abowed 
America  at  its  best;  frtantting  up  for 
what  we  think  and  bdleve  Is  right,  and 
in  the  name  of  Justice  and  f reednn  for 
aU  mankind. 

It  is  another  source  of  pride  to  me  that 
an  American  of  WA  badEgroond  and  an 
American  of  African  deecoit  were  ttie 
instruments  of  oin*  reply.  It  lUustrated 
that  our  country  has  a  c<m8cience,  one 
which  s(Mne  have  been  led  to  believe  vre 
had  lost  in  the  recent  past. 

In  lii^t  of  these  events,  I  was  most 
disturbed  by  tbe  U JV.  General  AssemUy's 
Social,  Hmnanttarlan  and  Cifltural  Com- 
mittee's vote  last  week  to  define  Zionism 
as  "a  form  at  racism."  It  seems  to  me 
that  by  this  action,  the  UlT.  has  once 
agatai  lent  Itself  to  endorsing  a  poUcy 
which  is  IneaEcusable  and  tetally  unac- 
ceptable in  any  wilightened  age,  and  has 
thrown  away  much  of  the  little  that  a 
left  of  Its  credibility  as  an  International 
organisathm.  IfOnions  <A  American  tax 
dollars  suppmrt  this  ra-ganiiation  every 
year.  However,  if  the  members  of  such 
an  organisation  continue  to  esitouse  such 
briefs  or  support  such  policies,  I  will 
oonttauie  to  question  tite  worth  of  our  in- 
vestment, eapedally  If  it  supports  the 
ideas  to  justify  dictatorship  esc  those  to 
assail  democracy. 

The  poison  of  race  hatred  and  re- 
ligious bigotry  is  something  at  which  any 
organization  mast  purge  Itself.  There- 
fore, I  have  Joined  in  sponsoring  a  reso- 
lution Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
maj4»lty  leader,  to  condemn  th*  United 
Nations  OommltteeVi  vote  of  last  week, 
and  to  urge  the  General  Assembly  to  re- 
ject this  action  when  the  question  of 
Zionism  is  brought  before  the  full  As- 
sembly for  a  vote. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  whenever  similar  oecaslflna  arise, 
n^iencnrer  we  are  adud  for  our  mihilans 
and  ooBBBents  on  Ideaa  iMA  we  dear-. 
\r  toDlcnrf  to  ttie  splrtt  of  tkiiiaeraey 
and  freedom  f or  aU.  aa  wffl  wattinm  to 
stand  up  and  be  eounled  In  oppotrtag  Mod 
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condemning  those  Ideas  and  those  ahe 
espouse  them.  We  must  ronUnae  to  stand 
up  tac  what  we  believe  is  rliM. 


WAR  AGAINST  THE  POOR 
CONTINUES 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOITSB  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent months  I  have  become  increasingly 
alarmed  at  the  lack  of  consideration 
given  the  poor  by  President  Ford.  Now 
once  again  the  poverty-stricken  people 
of  America  have  been  forsaken  by  the 
Ford  administration  in  its  crusade 
against  the  supposed  "middle-class  rip- 
off"  of  the  food  stamp  i»ogram. 

In  ttie  name  of  "reform"  the  President 
Is,  as  the  New  York  Times  puts  it,  at- 
tempting to  "eviscerate"  tlie  food  stamp 
program.  The  President's  food  stamp  bill 
is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  put  the  screws  on  providing 
food  assistance  to  the  hungi-y  for  the 
sake  of  politics. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  tbe  per- 
ceptive description  ot  this  Ford  attack  on 
the  poor  In  the  f  OUowing  editori&l  \i4iich 
aweared  in  today's  New  York  Times: 
Httnoek  akd  PoLincB 

President  rorO.  has  Just  renewed  his  anti- 
huoger  war  In  which  tbe  target  seems  to  ba 
hungry  Americans  rather  than  hunger  It- 
self. The  Adminlstratlcm's  latest  sally,  though 
billed  as  food  stamp  refcurm,  actually 
amounts  to  a  substantial  evisceration  of  the 
program. 

Under  Mr.  Ford's  plan  4.9  million  people 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  program  alto- 
getber  and  the  benefits  received  by  another 
6.4  million  pec^Ie  would  be  decreased.  Thus, 
in  the  name  of  reform,  the  President  pro- 
poses adverse  consequences  for  at  least  00 
per  cent  of  the  people  in  a  program  explicit- 
ly designed  by  Congress  to  "permit  low-la- 
come  households  to  purchase  a  nutrltianally 
adequate  diet  through  normal  channels  of 
trade." 

Oddly  enough,  those  whom  this  conserva- 
tive Administration  proposes  to  injure  most 
are  the  working  poor  and  workers  who  have 
Just  recently  lost  their  Jobs.  The  program, 
as  currently  structured,  has  fairly  effective 
votls.  iQcentives  for  poor  people  who  are 
employed;  but  now  the  President  prcqtoses  to 
limit  eligibility  to  those  whose  income  falls 
below  the  poverty  line.  Moreover,  under  tbe 
White  House's  newly  prt^Kiaed  ellglblUty 
formula,  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  will 
have  to  wait  three  to  six  months  to  receive 
benefits. 

The  whole  draconian  scheme  is  sup- 
posedly designed  to  eliminate  a  "middle- 
class  rip-off"  that  the  Administration  has 
never  been  able  to  demonstrate.  Currently, 
87  per  cent  of  the  households  involved  in  the 
program  have  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000  and 
virtually  no  famUles  with  incomes  over 
810,000  are  participating.  The  problem  of 
participation  by  college  students  from 
affluent  famUles.  often  cited  by  opponents  of 
the  program  as  a  chief  abuse,  Is  being 
eliminated. 

A  more  rational  explanation  for  the  pro- 
posal was  given  by  Agriculture  Secreteiy  Bui 
Butz  when  he  observed  that  it  would  help 
Mr.  Ford  in  the  1976  election.  Bonald  Beagan 
and  a  group  of  flre-eaters  on  the  right  edge 
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of  the  B^ubUcaa  party,  Including  Senator 
Jama*  Buckley  of  New  York,  are  doing  every- 
thing tbay  oan  to  turn  the  food  stamp  issue 
iDto  a  test  ot  Idaologlcal  purity. 

Thus,  In  the  name  of  reform,  Mr.  Ford  has 
proposed  to  gut  the  program  Just  to  prove 
that  he  Is  not  soft  on  hunger.  While  some 
real  reform  In  terms  of  simplifying  red  tape 
and  eliminating  oiq>ortunity  for  bureaucratic 
error  is  surely  in  order,  taking  food  from  the 
tables  of  hungry  citizens  for  the  sake  of  elec- 
toral advantage  is  indefensible. 


CHARTRAND  AND  EMARD  CITE 
COMPUTERIZED  INFORMATION 
SERVICES  AVAILABLE  TO  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  nxIMOIE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  decade,  the  Congress  has  be- 
come increasingly  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cant role  to  be  fulfilled  by  advanced  in- 
formation services  and  systems.  In  parti- 
cular, steps  have  been  taken  to  utlli^ 
computer  and  microform  technologF 
within  the  Congress,  whether  assisting 
us  through  providing  electronic  voting 
support  or  ciuTent  information  on  the 
status  of  pending  bills,  or  by  liberalizing 
the  use  of  clerk -hire  funds  to  sdlow  the 
individual  Member  to  acquire  his  own 
computer  terminal  or  some  other  form 
of  computer  sorice.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  since  I  introduced  the  first  bill,  in 
1966,  calling  toe  the  creation  of  an  auto- 
matic data  processing  facility  for  the 
Congress. 

Another  major  area  of  interest  and 
activity  has  been  that  of  incorporating 
into  legislation  a  provision  for  the  use 
of  sophisticated  information  tools  and 
techniques  or  the  establishment  of  a 
special  capability — ^perhaps  a  "clearing- 
house" for  certain  types  of  data  or  the 
creation  of  a  "commission"  empowered 
to  coordinate  and  manage  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  selected  informa- 
tion in  a  topical  field.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  during  the  drafting  of  legislation 
which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center,  I  urged  successfully 
that  its  mission  include:  "study  and 
determine  ways  in  wiiich  automatic  data 
processing  and  systems  procedures  maj' 
be  applied  to  the  administration  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States." 

A  most  enlightening  article  written  by 
Robert  L.  Chartrand,  a  specialist  in  in- 
formation sciences  with  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Sei-vice  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  Jean  Paul  Emard,  a  pro- 
fessional staffer  in  the  Information  Sci- 
ences Section  of  the  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  appeared  in  the  April, 
1975  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  information  Sciences. 
This  article,  which  appeared  under  the 
general  subject  of  "Congress  in  the  In- 
formation Age,"  is  particularly  informa- 
tive and  valuable,  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  will  appreciate 
its  reproduction  in  the  Congrsssioiul 
Record.  The  views  expressed  in  this  ar- 
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tide  are,  of  course,  the  individual  views 
of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  re- 
flect the  position  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Etervice  nor  of  the  library  of 

Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  Bob  Chart- 
rand has  supplied  the  principal  impetus 
for  utilization  by  the  Congress  of  com- 
puterized information  services.  In  the 
develc^iment  ot  an  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  systems  faciUty  to  serve  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
adoption  of  computer  technology  to  leg- 
islative reference  services  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  in  the  application  of  this 
science  to  the  stdmlnlstratkm  of  our 
court  systems  and  in  many  other  areas 
of  governmental  service,  Bob  Chartrand 
has  provided  leadership  and  direction  io 
our  Federal  lawmakers.  The  article  by 
Chartrand  and  Emard  follows: 

Lecislattkc  Respoksivk  Intoxmation 

Ssx  vices 

(Robert  L.  Chartrand  and  Jean  Paul  Emard) 

During  the  past  quarter  centiay,  the  im- 
portance of  Information  science,  and  in  par- 
ticular tbe  role  of  automatic  data  processing 
(ADP)  technology,  has  increased  enormoxis- 
ly.  Many  new  applications  of  computer  aixd 
microform  technology  now  allow  nxire  imag- 
inative approaches  to  providing  requisite  in- 
formation support  to  our  complex  civilixa- 
tlon. 

Congress,  for  many  years  relatively  un- 
aware of  the  potential  of  the  new  devices  and 
techniques,  was  reluctant  to  enact  leglslA- 
tion  which  included  any  reqtilrement  for 
their  use.  Gradually,  however,  provisions  for 
the  use  of  ADP  and  man-machine  techtUques 
began  to  appear  in  l^lslatlon  treating  a 
broad  range  of  governmental  and  aocietal 
problem  areas.  Evidence  of  Uieee  trends  may 
be  attested  to  by  siureying  the  work  of  re- 
cent Congresses. 

nr  THE  BECUflflNC.  .  .  . 

In  the  90th  Congress,  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Utilization  of  Sclentiflc  Manpower  In  con- 
nection with  a  bill  (S.  430)  to  "mobilize  and 
utilize  the  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power of  the  nation  to  employ  systems  anal- 
ysis and  systems  engineering  ...  to  solve 
national  problems."  At  the  same  time.  Rep. 
F.  Bradford  Morse  and  Sen.  Hugh  Soott  led  a 
group  of  Members  in  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Commiasion  on  Pub- 
lic Management.  This  legislation  featxuwd 
the  need  for  further  study  of  the  applioabU- 
Ity  of  the  systems-management  approach  to 
non-defense  and  non-space  public  programs. 

The  potential  of  systems  analysis  in  deal- 
ing uith  environmental  pollution  was  cited 
among  the  recommendations  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research  and  De- 
velopment in  these  terms : 

To  place  pollution  abatement  on  a  com- 
parable basis  with  other  national  technology 
programs,  systems  analysis  and  management 
capability  should  be  established  within  the 
Federal  Government. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  in  his  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 89-1B7  urged  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergoveriunental  Relations  to  undertake 
a  study  and  the  subsequent  design  of  a  "na- 
tional information  system  utilizing  advanced 
information  technology." 

Yet  another  piece  of  legislation  providing 
for  the  use  of  innovative  technology  was  that 
establishing  the  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
whose  staff  was  directed  to  determine  "ways 
In  which  automatic  data  processing  and  sys- 
tems procedures  may  be  applied  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  courts  of  tbe  United 
States."  Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  foreruimer 
activity  concerning  tbe  application  ot  sys- 
tems  techiMlogy  has  been  evident  in   the 


ornigi'imliHiMi   co&acl«noe  for  •  number  of 
ysan. 

BvmmtgianX  bere  are  ezamplea  of  key  lec- 
MMOQ  of  the  9Snl  and  Mtb  Coagnaaea  em- 
bo«lyliig  provisions  for  the  \ue  of  Informatloti 
■elene*— eijjecUUjr  the  apectrum  of  Innova- 
ttn  tools  and  technlqtiea — in  mAnmgt-ng  f^j^x 
fiinuMlii^  problem-oriented  Information. 
Aloog  with  the  areas  «a  flacal-budgetary  In- 
formstloD  and  energy,  problem  areas  receiv- 
lac  MglBtatlve  aeUon  Inoloded  the  protection 
<tf  pilTaoy  and  coolldenttaaty  of  information. 
potUc  infomiatlon  services  support,  public 
wtitmn  and  edueaUon  appUoatlons,  and  the 
J^danU  p«pemurlL  "crunch."  | 

naCAl-BIUDaBTAKT    intormatiox 
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tlstieal  information  on  mineral  tvti  reserves, 
wjtui;^raergy  iwouroea.  and  mergy  Indus- 
«ee  growB  with  eaoh  passing  diiy.  Rep.  Peter 
Bodlnos  counterpart  bm  (HJl.  14186),  the 
National  Resourco  Information  Act,  called 
fOT  basically  the  same  measures  to  be  Insti- 
tuted. 

More  than  a  dozen  blUs  Introduced  during 
the  93rd  and  94th  Congreases  carried  titles 
such  as  the  Energy  Inventory  Act,  the  Energy 
Information  Disclosure  Act,  and  Rep.  Robert 
Kastemneler's  present  bUl  (H.R.  2386)  pro- 
posing the  creation  ot  a  National  Energy  In- 
formation System. 

PSOTBCTIOM    or    PRIVACY 


October  22,  1975 


During  the  9Srd  Congress,  yean  of  effort 
ontlM  part  of  refdrm-mlnded  Ckingressmen 
'•wiled  In  action  designed  to  lead  to  greater 
flaoal-bndgetarr  P«rlty  between  the  Federal 
iiegWatlTe  and  Knentlve  branches.  Under 

the  eemtlay  ot  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

now  tbe  OOoe  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)— the  Kncuttve  departments  and 
HWfflM,  using  the  planning,  programming, 
ud  budgeting  systems  (PPB8)  approach 
during  the  ISW's.  had  submitted  and  de- 
fOBdedthelr  portions  o*  the  budget.  In  recent 
ye*i*,_thoee  who  dealt  with  FMeral  budgetary 
procednrea  wttnassad  the  scrapping  of  FPB8 
for  the  more  managerlally  oriented  "Mkn- 
•Cwmt  By  Obtlecttves"  (MBO)  systems  ap- 
proaob.  R  might  be  said  with  some  accuracy 
ttiirt  imttl  the  Mrd  Congreas,  leglsUtors 
•wiar  paid  scant  attentton  to  or  knew  little 
of  soeh  management-type  matters. 

Tlie  colwitnatlon  ot  recent  legislative  ac- 
tfon  WM  til*  OoogreaslaDal  Budget  and  Im- 
pooadnMnt  Oantetd  Act  of  19H  (Pi.  93-844) . 
py  which  OoBgrcM  legislated  itseU  broad 
powm.  Dlaeiia^  of  this  measure  is  found 
in^tttteles  by  Bep.  Adams  and  Rep.  Rose 
IntMafjoe  of  the  Bulletin. 
-*^iSJtti. *iP«>'**«»tag flscal-budgetary  data 
«t  bo«h  the  Fsderal  and  state  leveU  was  evl- 
tfmeed  durtog  tbe  0Srd  Oongreas  la  the  In- 
wnctlon  by  Sen.  Winiam  Bathawmy  of  8. 
}•••.  «>•  Inderal  Vlaeal  and  Budgetary  In- 
tenaatloa  Aet.  The  thrust  of  this  biu  was 
tte  development  and  maintenanoe  of  a  na- 
ttoai^  center,  for  the  selection,  storage,  le- 
tneral.   and  dissemination  at  Informatlcm 
•ad  d^  related  to  the  iMeral  budget,  with 
ttM  advwit  of  Pi.  98-844.  many  5the  bill's 
f51**S^  ^^*  •*>l»t«l,  but  a  reintroduc- 
uoniltBtgnnil   to_steengthen   other  llscal- 
bw^^tary  procedureslnay  take  place  In  the 
9«tb  Congreas. 

Tfc*  use  of  computer  techncdogy  in  the 
UMiklng  and  securities  fields  also  has  be- 
oome  a  subject  for  legisUtive  acti<»i.  with 
«•  passage  of  Rep.  Pemand  8t  Germain's 
MsrM  BeguUtion  of  IJepoaltory  Instltu- 
ttais  Act  (H.B.  nasi)  as  Pi.  98-M8,  Con- 
E!f"  5f*  >*^  *  critical  regulatory  step; 
Title  n  of  the  Uw  eatablisbed  a  NatlcHial 
Commission  on  Bectronlc  Funds  Transfer. 
xwnoT  ncroBKATioir 
Bnergy  needs  and  the  lack  of  a  sound  en- 
«JJ  program  have  placed  the  Nation  and  its 
dtiaenry  in  the  mldrt  of  a  serious  crisis.  Dur- 
ing the  past  Oongreas,  hundreds  of  bills  were 
^troduced  which  centered  on  the  explora- 
tion, manufacture,  distribution,  and  use  of 
•nergy  materials.  Among  those  bills  several 
caned  for  the  forming  of  energy  InfMmatlon 
bureaus  and  systems. 

One  oon4>rehen8lve  bUl,  Sen.  Oaylord  Nel- 
son's Knwgy  Information  Act  (8.  2782), 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Bu- 
reau of  Bnergy  InformaUon.  One  of  the  Bu- 
reau-*  tasks  would  be  to  establish  a  National 
Bnergy  Information  System  which  would 
"^"**<"  a  public  library  to  answer  promptly 
aod  oonvenlentty  dtleens'  energy-related 
queaUoBB.  Another  library  also  would  be 
Mt^Mad  to  serve  exclusively  that  sector 
of  government  whoee  need  for  accurate  sta- 


Concern  for  Individual  privacy  has  stimu- 
lated Interest  and  action  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  For  more  than  a  decade 
Congress  has  been  wrestling  with  a  number 
of  problems  related  to  protecting  the  in- 
dividual citizen's  personal  privacy  whUe  cap- 
italizing upon  the  information-processing 
capabilities  of  computers.  In  trying  to 
achieve  these  ends,  new  regulations,  controls, 
and  safeguards  have  been  proposed  and 
adopted. 

The  privacy  issue  focuses  on  education 
medicine,  social  security,  law  enforcement, 
aad  fair  credit  reporting,  among  other  anas. 
(Por  a  broader  examlnatl<m  of  the  privacy 
area,  see  the  October  1974  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin. The  medical  reporUng  field  was  feattired 
in  the  December  1974  Issue.)  During  the  93rd 
Congress,  more  than  200  pieces  of  legislation 
reflecting  concern  toward  the  protection 
of  privacy  and  the  confidentiality  of  infor- 
mation were  Introduced. 

The  most  noteworthy  piece  of  legislation 
to  be  enacted  in  Uils  area  was  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974  (Pi.  ds-679).  This  measure  al- 
lows Individuals  the  right  to  access,  copy,  cor- 
rect, and  chaaenge  personal  information 
held  by  the  Federal  Oovsmment.  The  law  also 
provides  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  Privacy 
Protection  study  Commission  empowered  to 
study  daU  banks  and  information-process- 
ing programs  In  both  Government  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  Recommendations  for  needed 
regulations  would  then  be  submitted  by  the 
ConunlsBlon.  Other  sections  of  Pi.  93-679  re- 
quh^  the  pubUcation  of  pertinent  facts  re- 
praing  Federal  Oovemment  files  in  the 
Federal  BegUter  and  limitations  on  the  use 
of  the  Social  Security  Number. 

Other  bills,  such  as  the  Comprehensive 
Right  to  Privacy  Act,  sponsored  both  in 
the  93rd  and  94th  Congresses  by  Rep.  Barry 
Ooldwater  and  Rep.  Edward  Koch,  represent 
nwr  legislation  which  would  strengthen  the 
mvacy  Act  of  1974  by  ensurtog  the  estab- 
lishment of  safeguards  for  personal  privacy 
•gainst  Intrusions  from  imauthorlzed  rec- 
ord-keeping organizations. 
,^°?^^  associated  with  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1874  la  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (Pi 
93-602).  This  latter  piece  of  legislation 
amends  certain  sections  of  the  1966  version 
Of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Now 
the  Act  allows  for  the  easier  ImplemenUtlon 
Of  the  principle  of  the  people's  "right  to 


!^2]?***°"  Services  to  be  held  either  in  lata 
1977  or  early  1978.  ^" 

Some  Bfembers  of  Congress  felt  that  oth» 
area*  of  hiformatlon  services  support,  su^ 
as  Ubrary  funding  and  legislative  informa- 
tton--for  example,  the  Ubrary  Partner^ 
Act  (8.  3944),  introduced  by  Sen  Jac^ 
Javlts— should  be  assisted  or  cultivated,  but 
no  such  legislation  Introduced  In  the  98nl 
Congress  received  final  acUon. 

Of  major  concern  to  some  legislators  \um 
been  the  accessibility  to  legislative  Infonna- 
tlon  by  the  pubUc.  Concerned  Americans 
rlghtfuUy  ask:  "What  goes  on  in  Washlne. 
ton?"  To  try  to  answer  these  questlonTat- 
tempts  were  made  to  place  legislative  busi- 
ness  in  easily  accessible  information-re- 
trieval systems.  Sen.  George  MeOovem's  a 
3566  (93rd  Congress)  would  have  required  the 
preparation  of  concise  summaries  reflectlna 
all  legislative  business  on  a  day-to-day  ba^ 
Under  the  direction  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO),  toU-free  telephone  ex- 
changes could  be  used  by  any  American  to 
access  these  summaries  in  any  one  of  U 
target  cities.  Several  93rd  and  94th  Congrea 
bills  featiu-e  provisions  for  a  Congressional 
Advisory  LeglslaUve  Line  (CALL),  by  whlA 
the  American  people  could  quickly  obtain 
computer-stored,  on-Une  Information  relat- 
ing to  the  status  of  pendhig  legislative 
proposals. 


PXTBLIC    rWrORMATION    SERVICES    SUPPORT 

During  the  93rd  and  94th  Congresses,  legis- 
lators realized  the  need  to  fund  those  insti- 
tutions, both  pubUc  and  non-profit,  which 
maintain  systems  for  disseminating  informa- 
tion to  the  pubUc.  In  1969.  Pi.  91-345  estab- 
lished a  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science.  With  the  Com- 
mlaslon's  guidance  and  support,  sponsor- 
ship of  state-level  conferences  would  be  con- 
vened in  1976  and  1976  at  which  knowledge- 
handling  people  would  gather  to  discuss 
problems,  corrective  approaches,  and  per- 
formances reuted  to  the  i«>pUcatlon  of  In- 
formation science.  The  projected  series  of 
meetings  wiu  culminate  In  a  national-level 
White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 


PITBUC    WELTAXK    USTD    EStTCATIOM' 

An  ever-Increasing  prc^Mrtion  of  the  Amer- 
ican population  Is  being  served  by  the  pubUe 
welfare  and  educational  sectcNrs  of  the  FMeial 
Government.  Senior  citizens  have  now  be- 
come recognized  as  a  national  resource  in 
the  United  States.  To  assist  these  individnali 
in  continuing  their  productive  Uves.  TiUe  n 
(Section  204)  of  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Amendments  of  1973  (PX. 
93-29)  established  a  National  InformatloD 
and  Resource  Clearinghouse  for  the  Aged. 

The  needs  of  the  young,  too,  have  not  gone 
unnoticwl.  In  the  98rd  Congress,  Rep.  SCuvita 
Esch  and  numerous  colleagues  sponsored 
HH.  6696.  providing  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  EdueaUon.  and  Welfare  to  manage  a 
National  Adc^tion  Information  Exchance 
Center.  ^^ 

Finding  a  means  of  financing  their  attend- 
ance at  coUeges  and  universities  is  becoming 
harder  each  day,  but  In  the  93rd  Congress, 
more  funds  were  made  available  f<»  veterans 
and  underprivUeged  students.  TO  further  as- 
sist these  groups.  Rep.  Mario  Blaggi  has  in- 
troduced in  the  94th  Congress  HH.  2728.  a 
blU  for  the  Office  of  Education  to  establish  a 
NaUonal  Student  Financial  Assistance  Data 
Bank. 

nOlEKAL   PAPZXWORK 

Yet  another  problem  area  prompting  legis- 
lation Is  worth  note:  the  Federal  Govem- 
mant's  penchant  for  paperwork,  which  has 
been  said  to  "oU  the  machinery"  of  the  Na- 
tion's capital.  The  problem  of  PMeral  paper- 
work was  examined  during  the  93rd  Congress, 
with  more  than  a  dozen  bUls  designed  to  owe 
with  this  mounting  burden.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  H.R.  2266  and  H.R.  3825,  the  PW- 
eral  Records  Management  Act  of  1976,  Rep. 
BlU  Archer  has  tried  to  re-examine  the  prob- 
lem. By  posing  solutlonfl  to  the  related  prob- 
lems of  collecting,  storing,  maintaining,  and 
retrieving  Information,  this  legislation  may 
prove  useful  In  easing  Government's  "red- 
tape"  dilemma. 

COMlDSSrON   ON    INFORlfATION   AND   FACIUnES 

A  final  example  of  providing  for  informa- 
tion services  through  legislation  Is  foimd  In 
the  recommendations  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  contained  In  H. 
Res^  988  (93rd  Congress) .  After  holding  two 
in-depth  technical  sessions  in  June  1978  on 
several  aspects  of  "oonunittee  information,'' 
a  series  ot  q>eclflc  reoonunendations  wen  ia- 
stied  by  Chairman  Richard  B<Alng'8  b^iar- 
tlsan  cMnmlttee.  In  House  Report  93-918, 
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Part  II,  and  H.  Res.  988,  combined  BoUlng- 
Hansen  findings  call  for  the  establishment 
of  a  House  Commission  on  Information  and 
Facilities.  Among  the  numerous  areas  within 
which  the  Commission — under  the  aegis  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations— would  be  empowered  to  study  and 
prepare  recommendations  are:  information 
Qjgiaagement  for  Congress,  House  resouroes 
for  information  (such  as  the  Congressional 
Besesrcb  Service  and  the  GAO) ,  experimen- 
tation with  outside  information  groups,  in- 
formation flow  from  the  Executive,  and  cre- 
ation of  a  process  for  more  efficient  commu- 
nication. 

Since  no  one  committee  or  congressional 
oOee  maintains  a  central  legislative  or  infor- 
mation file  on  authorization  acts  in  force, 
information  on  committee  Jurisdiction  for 
statutes  and  amendments,  or  cross-checlca  of 
action  on  passed  authorizations,  the  Select 
Committee  proposed  the  formation  of  a  new 
gpecial  office.  This  group's  task  would  be  to 
Improve  the  flow  of  information  for  over- 
sight, committee  Jurisdiction,  and  the  track- 
ing of  Federal  programs.  In  this  way.  Con- 
gress would  be  mwe  knowledgeable  as  to 
wbat  money  was  spent,  where,  and  over  what 
period  of  time,  critical  data  which  it  has 
la^ed  for  too  many  years. 

As  may  be  seen.  Congress  has  shown  an 
awareness  of  and  Initiated  action  through 
legislation  in  several  major  problem  areas,  by 
recommending  utilization  of  information 
technology  and  information  science.  What 
we  are  now  seeing,  however,  are  the  first  man- 
ifestations of  a  new  activity  pattern.  For  as 
MMnbers  of  Congress  continue  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  capabilities  and  lim- 
itations of  the  computer  and  related  Infor- 
mation-handling techniques,  their  legislative 
action— throtigh  public  laws  passed,  hearings, 
and  other  interfaces  with  the  public — will  re- 
sult In  Improved  management  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  society  it  serves. 


EMERGENCY  LEGISLATION  TO  AL- 
LEVIATE THE  NATURAL  GAS 
SHORTAGES  PREDICTED  FOR 
THIS    WINTER 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  diffi- 
cult choices  in  formulating  a  national  en- 
ergy policy  have  been  the  major  pre- 
occupation of  the  »4th  Congress.  The 
bulk  of  our  deliberations,  as  well  as  the 
comments  of  the  Nation's  news  media, 
have  focused  on  the  price  of  crude  oil 
in  the  wake  of  OPEC's  successful  cartel 
actions.  Unfortunately,  the  Impending 
shortage  of  natural  gas  for  this  winter 
has  arrived  almost  unannoimced. 

We  began  to  witness  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  natural  gas,  while 
our  known  reserves  were  diminishing,  in 
the  late  1960's.  Today,  we  can  no  longer 
ignore  the  short-term  and  long-range 
implications  of  this  significant  shortfaU. 
Natural  gas  curtailments  last  winter  to- 
taled 1  trillion  cubic  feet.  This  winter, 
the  shortfall  is  expected  to  reach  1.3  tril- 
lion cubic  feet,  and  perhaps  more  if  the 
winter  is  particularly  severe.  The  short - 
ase  is  growing  so  fast  that  many  natural 
gas  consumers,  who  have  the  ability  to 
convert  to  alternative  fuels,  do  not  have 
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the  time.  In  fact,  we  may  have  reached 
the  iwint  where  industries  dependent  on 
natural  gas,  such  as  the  textile  Industry, 
cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  and  yet 
do  not  have  the  technology  to  convert  to 
another  fuel. 

I  do  not  intend  to  recount  the  lohg 
and  complicated  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  natural  gas  policy. 
The  issues  raised  by  the  unique  fuel  have 
been  difficult — and  our  efforts  to  resolve 
them  have  been  inadequate.  Natural  gas 
is  an  efficient  source  of  energy,  and  ex- 
tremely easy  to  use.  Consumers  have  al- 
ways valued  It  as  a  clean  fUel — as  well 
as  an  inexpensive  fuel,  particularly  when 
compared  with  today's  oil  prices. 

Yet,  most  of  the  gas  now  supplying  our 
Nation's  needs  is  being  obtained  from 
reserves  that  were  fairly  inexpensive  to 
develop.  To  meet  our  future  needs,  we 
must  locate  new  fields  and  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  fields  we  are  now  ex- 
ploiting. Neither  of  these  alternatives 
will  be  cheap — and  neither  will  be  pur- 
sued if  consumers  refuse  to  pay  higher 
prices.  Producers  simply  cannot  afford  to 
explore  and  develop  new  sources  of  na- 
tui'al  gas  if  they  cannot  recover  their 
costs.  ITie  artificially  low  prices  we  are 
now  paying  for  interstate  natural  gas  are 
not  a  bargain  if,  within  a  few  years,  we 
cannot  obtain  the  natural  gas  we  need, 

The  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  to  de- 
regulate the  price  of  interstate  gas,  but 
rather  when  to  begin  and  how  rapidly  to 
lift  the  control  on  prices.  These  decisions 
become  more  difficult  in  view  of  our  cur- 
rent economic  predicament.  As  we  are 
struggling  toward  economic  recovery, 
while  trying  to  bring  inflation  under  con- 
trol, we  cannot  suddenly  llf^  all  price 
controls.  It  will  take  time  to  arrive  nt  a 
sound,  long-term  gas  policy.  However, 
time  is  exactly  what  consuraers  do  not 
have. 

The  shortfall  of  natural  gas  last  win- 
ter was  cushioned  by  a  drastic  decline  in 
Industrial  activity  and  a  reduction  in 
fuel  demand.  Though  still  plagued  by 
high  unemployment,  we  are  at  last  en- 
tering a  long-awaited  economic  upturn 
which  means  an  increased  demand  for 
natural  gas.  Our  economic  recovery  could 
be  aborted  if  major  Industries  are  forced 
to  shut  down  because  they  cannot  obtain 
natural  gas.  Though  the  major  gas  cur- 
tailments are  expected  to  hit  only  about 
a  dozen  Middle  Atlantic  and  Midwestern 
States,  stagnation  In  these  areas  will 
have  powerful  secondary  effects  on  the 
jobs,  income,  and  living  standards  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  During  the  past  year 
and  a  half  we  have  witnessed  the  crip- 
pling side-effects  of  drastic  slides  in  such 
industries  as  automobile  manufacturing. 
Similar  damage  could  also  be  done  by 
collapse  in  such  gas-dependent  sectors 
as  textile  mills — whose  production  has 
already  dropped  nearly  20  percent  below 
its  year  ago  levels. 

The  imminent  gas  crisis  is  not  simply 
a  contest  between  gas-consuming  and 
gas-producing  States.  With  ever  200,000 
Industrial  plants  utilizing  natural  gas.  It 
Is  a  problem  confronting  everyone  inter- 
(Bsted  in  sustaining  our  fragile  return  to 
IMTosperity.  And  it  is  a  problem  that  is 
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going  to  get  worse  before  It  gets  better. 
The  Federal  Energy  Administration  esti- 
mates that  this  winter's  shortage  of  1.8- 
trillion  cubic  feet  will  translate  into  a 
shortage  of  2.9-trillion  cubic  feet  for  the 
year,  or  about  15  percent  of  domestic 
demand. 

We  can  do  little  about  the  overall  di- 
mensions of  the  immediate  shortage. 
Conservation  and  increased  production 
incentives  will  take  effect  only  slowly 
over  future  years.  But  if  we  cannot  erase 
the  immediate  supply  shortfall  we  can 
at  least  ease  its  impact  on  Individual 
parts  of  the  economy. 

The  likelihood  is  that  those  worst  hit 
by  prospective  shortages  will  be  concen- 
trated at  the  terminal  regions  of  several 
of  the  Nation's  major  interstate  pipe- 
lines. These  pipelines,  and  the  markets 
they  serve,  are  the  special  victims  of  our 
dual  price  policy  for  natural  gas.  Cus- 
tomers of  cheap  interstate  gas  may  find 
even  firm  contracts  for  supplies  unful- 
filled while  the  intrastate  market  siphons 
much  needed  supplies  toward  less  essen- 
tial uses. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  aware 
of  this  particular  danger,  has  proposed 
an  amendment  to  current  regulations 
that  would  permit  interstate  gas  con- 
sumers to  deal,  in  effect,  in  the  intra- 
state gas  market.  Hard  hit  factories  and 
utilities  would  be  able,  under  the  Com- 
missi<m's  plan,  to  buy  gas  in  the  pro- 
ducing States  and  pay  interstate  pipe- 
lines to  ship  It  across  State  boundaries. 
The  plan  is  sensibly  addressed  to  the 
most  important  features  of  the  gas  crisis, 
but  it  has  several  drawbacks. 

First,  it  compels  individual  gas-con- 
suming companies  to  negotiate  with 
producers  rather  than  permitting  the 
more  experienced  pipelines  themselves 
to  seek  the  best  terms  for  themselves 
and  their  customers.  Second,  the  plan 
may  be  subject  to  court  challenge,  pro- 
viding an  additional  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  a  situation  already  ridden  with 
doubt. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  and  thus  as- 
sure the  best  practicable  accommodation 
to  the  short-term  gas  shortage,  I  am 
cosponsoring  the  emergency  relief  bill 
for  natural  gas.  This  measure  simply 
provides  that  interstate  i^pellnes  unable 
to  fulfill  their  firm  supply  commitments 
may  themselves  purchase  gas  on  the  im- 
regulated  markets,  "niis  exemption  would 
be  granted  by  the  FPC  for  1  year,  and, 
if  good  cause  is  shown,  for  an  additional 
year  at  the  Commission's  discretion. 

The  time  periods  envisioned  in  the  bill 
underscore  its  temporary  nature.  It  is 
not  an  attempt  to  set  long-term  natural 
gas  policies:  nor  does  it  "deregulate"  any 
portion  of  the  market  which  is  capable 
of  obtaining  supplies  in  the  regulated 
gas  market.  The  legislation  sets  up  a 
badly  needed  "safety  valve"  for  gas  con- 
sumers who  otherwise  would  face  the 
prospect  of  nonexistent  or  inadequate 
fuel  sources. 

The  necessity  for  this  safety  valve  is 
plain  enough.  For  even  at  this  late  date, 
we  know  far  too  little  about  the  vulner- 
ability of  U.S.  Industry  to  natural  gas 
cutoffs.  Recently,  John  Uchtblau,  head 
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of  the  respected  Petroleum  Industry  Re- 
search Foundation,  argued  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  gas  shortage  would  be  takm 
UP  tay  altematiTe  fud«— heating  and 
restdual  oU.  et  cetera.  But  other  analysts 
see  problems  In  so  large  a  shift,  citing 
storage  and  distributional  difficulties  In 
aooommodating  a  rapid  switch  to  nongas 
fiids.  The  emergmcy  relief  bill  for  nat- 
ural gas  would  not  hamper  such  shifting, 
it  would  merely  provide  another  option 
for  those  unable  to  accomplish  the  shift 
The  bill  would  write  this  option  into  law 
so  that  industry,  utilities  and  families 
could  plan  on  rational  basis  their  own 
energy  consumption  in  coming  months. 

Allowing  gas  consumers,  especially 
business  firms  that  must  chart  payroll 
and  production  plans,  some  degree  of 
freedpm  in  meeting  the  shortage  is,  I 
submit,  the  least  we  in  Congress  can  do 
at  this  point.  We  cannot  wait  until  the 
exact  scale  of  the  crisis  is  known:  until. 
for  wnunplf.  the  behavior  of  weather 
and  revived  industrial  activity  put  a 
paredse  figure  on  the  amount  of  gas  non- 
Priortty  customers  will  have  available. 
For  even  when  this  figure  becomes 
known,  it  will  have  a  different  impact 
for  each  kind  of  user  and  each  region 
of  the  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  depend- 
ency on  gas  fuels  is  a  fact  of  life.  A  total 


of  863.000  homes,  about  half  of  those  in 
the  State,  rely  on  gas.  Almost  70,000  com- 
mercial firms,  employing  about  300,000 
woricers.  also  utilize  gas.  chiefly  in  paper 
production  and  our  vital  farming  and 
food  processing  Industries.  For  many  of 
these  latter  customers,  gas  is  not  simply 
a  fuel,  but  a  raw  material  for  fertilizer 
and  petrochemical  processes  in  which 
there  is  no  alternative  feedstock. 

In  one  pivotal  respect,  we  in  Wisconsin 
are  fortunate.  This  year's  curtailments 
are  expected  to  be  less  than  1  percent  of 
our  State's  normal  gas  usage.  The  direct 
impact  of  the  gas  shortage  will  thus  be 
small,  relative  to  States  like  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  where  curtail- 
ments of  17  percent  and  33  percent  are 
forecast. 

But  the  peculiar  natiure  of  this  short- 
age and  the  breadth  of  gas's  role  in  the 
economy  insure  that  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try can  comfortably  sit  out  the  crisis. 

The  interconnections  of  our  economy — 
our  dependency  upon  one  another  for 
intermediate  products  and  for  the  con- 
siuner  demand  that  fuels  all  our  com- 
mercial activity— make  it  vital  that  each 
State  prove  alert  to  the  dangers  facing 
its  neighbors.  The  natural  gas  crisis  poses 
Just  these  sort  of  dangers,  dangers  that 
cannot  await  permanent  solutions  and 
cannot  be  trusted  to  the  good  luck  of  an- 
other mild  winter. 


NUMBER   OF  EMPLOYEES  ON  NBVT 
YORK    CITY   PAYROLL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSUY 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1975 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing my  television  appearance  with  a  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  New  York, 
I  have  received  numerous  inquiries  as  to 
the  merits  of  that  gentleman's  claim  that 
New  York  City  has  not  been  extrava- 
gant in  the  number  of  employees  on  the 
city  payroll.  Numbers  speak  louder  than 
words,  so  I  present  for  the  Monbers'  ez- 
amination,  data  supplied  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office: 
cm-  oovernment  employment  pxi  10,000 
Population,  1974 

New  York  City 617.1 

Boston . S1t.t 

Cblcago '. 1^1 

Newark   ._  3§i_| 

Los  Angeles uit 

Philadelphia    i||,| 

San  Francisco SU.g 

New  Orleans . 177.1 

St.  Louis „__„__. .  Ml.l 

Denver SK.O 

Baltimore 4M.1 

Detroit    194,1 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 

VWher  John  A.  Ucarl.  St  Anne's  Cath- 
fliJe  Church.  Pensacola.  Fla..  offered  the 
foDowlDg  prayer: 

O  God.  Tou  once  said  to  Your  dis- 
c4>lea.  *^ou  are  the  salt  of  the  Earth, 
but  If  the  salt  loses  Its  stxength.  it  is  of 
no  use  bat  to  be  thrown  out." 

Stir  up  Thy  power  and  come  upon 
these  Tour  didy  elected  servants  today. 
that  they  may  truly  recognize  themselves 
to  be 'ilie  salt  of  this  land." 

Ovud  them  against  those  who  would 
rob  them  of  their  strength  lest  they  merit 
Tour  eternal  disapproval. 

Blesa  them  wltti  Your  courage  as  they 
strive  to  defend  the  just  and  honest 
tntcfests  oi  the  people  they  proudly  rep- 
reecntb 

Teach  them  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  day,  October  23.  which,  if 
lived  for  Your  honor  and  glory,  will  re- 
sound to  their  sanctifleation  and  to  tiie 
good  of  those  around  them.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  <A  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  amsounces  to  the  House  his 
wrond  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
aMirovcd. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FATHER  JOHN  A.  UCARI 

(Mr.  SIKE8  asked  and  was  given  per- 
miaaten  to  address  the  House  for  1 
niante  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
nuurks.) 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  opening 
prayer  today  was  delivered  by  Father 
John  A.  Licari,  pastor  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  Anne  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Father  Licarl  is  a  native  New  Yorker, 
but  a  fully  converted  Pensacolan.  He 
studied  with  the  MaryknoU  missionaries 
and  had  planned  for  a  career  in  foreign 
missionary  activity.  However,  an  accident 
made  this  impractical.  He  has  given  in- 
spiring service  in  God's  cause  in  Pensa- 
cola for  23  years. 

Father  Licari's  activities  are  varied  and 
exciting.  They  include  St.  Anne's  annual 
autumn  roundup.  It  is  a  3-day  throw- 
back to  the  Old  West  in  a  reconstructed 
frontier  city.  This  colorful  bit  of  Ameri- 
can history  draws  thousands  to  its  ac- 
tion-packed events.  As  many  as  75,000 
persons  have  attended  these  roundups. 
There  are  country-western  bands,  leg- 
endary cowboys  and  lawmen,  homestead- 
ers, savage  Indians,  and  all  the  otiier 
accoutermcnts  of  the  Old  West.  There  is 
food  of  many  tsn?es.  numerous  games  of 
skill  and  chance,  pony  rides,  cart  rides, 
hay  rides,  and  so  forth. 

Celebrities  have  included  most  of  the 
big  stars  of  western  movies.  This  year's 
roundup  was  featured  by  Ed  McMahon 
on  J<rtinny  Carson's  "Tonight  Show." 
ColMiel  Sanders  was  a  guest  of  the 
festival. 

j  Father  Licari  reaches  out  to  people, 
I  carrying  God's  message  to  them.  He  helps 
them  to  enjoy  religlrai.  He  provides  a  dls- 
tlncUte  example  in  helpful  leadership 
and  his  ccmtributions  are  many  and 
varied.  I  am  sure  that  the  Hotise  Joins 
me  hi  expressing  wpreciatioQ  for  his 
presence  here  today. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER  23,  1975,  TO  TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER  28,  1975 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  459)  providing  for  an  adjournment 
of  the  House  from  Thursday,  October  23, 

1975,  to  Tuesday,  October  28,  1975,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideraticm. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  469 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  "iTiat  when  the 
Ho\i8«  adjourns  on  Thursday,   October  33, 

1976,  It  stand  adjourned   untU   la  o'clock 
meridian  Tuesday.  October  38,  1976. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE; 
ON  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 
AND  INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS TO  SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE  TODAY 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  and  Individual 
Rights  of  the  Committee  oa  Oovemment 
Operations  have  permission  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  5-minute  rule  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  fron 
NewYw*? 

There  was  no  objection. 


October  23,  1975 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HH.  8672,  EMERGENCY  RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENT 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF   1975 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  Uie  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  758  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  758 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
tac  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJi.  8672) 
to  improve  the  reliability,  safety,  and  energy 
efficiency  of  railroad  transportation,  and  to 
reduce  unemployment  by  providing  funds 
for  work  In  repairing,  restoring,  rehabilitat- 
ing, and  Improving  essential  railroad  road- 
beds and  facilities.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  ho\ir,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  sliall  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  consid- 
eration, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  in  the  C<Hnmlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shaU  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconunlt  with  or  with- 
out instructions.  After  the  passage  of 
H.R.  8672,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bUl  S.  1730, 
and  it  shaU  then  be  in  order  In  the  House 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  biU  ana  insert  in  lieu  there- 
cA  the  provlslona  contained  In  H.R.  8672  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Ml*.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  i-espond: 

[Roll  No.  637] 
Ambro  Clawson,  Del      Fary 

Andrews,  N.C.    Cleveland  Findlev 

Ashley  CoUins.  ni  pish    " 

AuColn  Conyers  Praser 

gwuiio  Crane  Oiaimo 

Barrett  Diggs  Gibbons 

Biaggi  Edgar  Hagedom 

Brtllng  Edwards.  Calif.  Harris 

««wn,  Calif.     Bmery  Hubert 

^urton,  John     Bach  Hlnataaw 

Brron  Eshleman  Janaan 

unishobn  Evins,  Tenu       Johnson,  Colo. 


Jones,  Okla. 

Neal 

Stephens 

Kelly 

Nedzi 

Sullivan 

Ketchum 

Nolan 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Lent 

Passman 

Teague 

Long,  1j> 

Patman,  Tex. 

Treea 

Lott 

Pepper 

UdaU 

McClorv 

Pike 

Van  Deerliii 

Macdona!d 

Rail&back 

Vander  Japt 

Martiu 

Bftugel 

VanUc 

Matsuuagb 

Rlsenhoover 

Wiggins 

Mllford 

Satterfleld 

WUson,  C.  H 

MoUohan 

Scheuer 

Wilson,  TcK. 

Moorhead,  Ps. 

Slsk 

Winn 

Mxirphy,  N.Y. 

Solarz 

Wright 

Myers,  Pa. 

Spellnuiii 

Young,  Alaska 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  352 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  PERMISSION 
FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DECLARE  A  RE- 
CESS AT  ANY  TIME  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER  5,  1975,  FOR 
JOINT  MEETING  WITH  PRESI- 
DENT OF  ARAB  REPUBLIC  OP 
EGYPT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 5,  1975,  for  the  Speaker  to  de- 
clare a  recess  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing in  joint  meeting  the  President  of  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY. 
OCTOBER  24.  1975.  TO  PILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  -H.B..  8069 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow,  Friday, 
October  24,  1975,  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  HJI.  8069,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 
STANDARDS  OF  COMMTITEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  HOUSE  SESSION 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imau- 
Imous  consent  that  the  Subcommittee  an. 
Labor  Standards  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  during  the  House  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRA- 
TION. CITIZENSHIP,  AND  INTER- 
NATTONAL  LAW  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DX7RING  GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration,  Citizenship,  and 
International  Law  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  wUl  inform 
the  gentleman  that  during  general  de- 
bate the  gentleman  does  not  need  that 
permission. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8672,  EMERGENCY  RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENT 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognize.*; 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mad- 
den). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  .  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  758 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  houi" 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  8672,  the 
Emergency  Rail  Transportation  Im- 
provement and  Employment  Act  of  1975. 

House  Resolution  758  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  hi 
the  biU  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

House  Resolution  758  also  provide.^ 
that  after  the  passage  of  H.R.  8672,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1730, 
and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  S.  1730  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  HJI. 
8672  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8672  is  to  author- 
ize $240  million  to  assist  in  upgrading 
the  Nation's  deteriorated  raUbeds  and  to 
pay  the  wages  of  railroad  maintenance 
workers. 

H.R.  8672  provides  tliat  tiie  Secretary 
of  Ti-ansportation  is  to  award  tlie  grants 
to  bankrupt  railroads  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest,  including  Amtrak,  Con- 
Rail,  tlie  Southern  Railroad,  and  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  k  Western  Rail- 
roads. The  funds  are  to  be  used  solely  to 
pay  the  wages  and  other  benefits  earned 
by  individuals  employed  for  the  approved 
project*,  and  are  not  to  be  used  for  ma- 
terials or  any  administrative  or  other 
expenses  incurred  with  respect  to  the 
projects. 

I  know  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
fuUj'  familiar  with  the  unfortunate  de- 
terioration of  adequate  and  safe  rail 
transportation  over  the  Nation.  Our  main 
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and  arterial  highways,  especially  tiioee 
adjacent  to  metropolitan  areas  are  over- 
loaded with  trucks,  automoUles,  buses, 
and  all  forms  of  transportation. 

This  legislation  tJiat  we  are  consider- 
ing today  win  be  bat  a  small  start  to- 
ward expanding  and  improving  rail 
transportation.  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
Ftoderal  Qovemment  must  inaugurate  an 
expaoatve  program  to  utilize  our  existing 
rail  trackage  and  also  provide  improved 
rail  transportation  equipment  to  dimin- 
ish the  massive  transportation  problem 
on  our  Federal  highways.  ILR.  8672  is  but 
a  minor  start  in  this  direction. 

It  to  not  only  legislation  to  expand  our 
transportation  facilities  but  It  is  in  addi- 
tion, a  Job  bill  for  unemployed  and  part- 
time  railroad  personnel. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  758  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  8672. 

Mr.  LATTA,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
sdf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  KJL  8672  authorizes  in 
grant  money  to  pay  the  wages  of  railroad 
maintenance  woAers.  The  Secretary  of 
Ttanaswrtatlon  to  to  award  the  grants  to 
bankrupt  railroads  In  the  Northeast  and 
MMwvst.  Amtrak.  Conrall,  \be  Southern 
Railroad,  and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
ft  Western  Railroads.  Hie  grants  are  to 
be  awarded  for  projects  that  Invtdve  the 
rdiair  w  tasprovement  of  railroad  beds  or 
faefUttes.  The  funds  are  to  be  used  ac^Iy 
to  pay  the  wages  and  other  b«ieflts 
earned  by  Individuals  empk^^  for  the 
approred  projects,  and  are  not  to  be  used 
for  materiato  w  any  administrative  or 
other  expenses  incurred  with  respect  to 
the  projects. 
TUs  bill  authorizes  $240,000,M0. 
"nte  cammittee  report  contains  two 
letters  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommlsBion  sopparting  legislation  sim- 
ilar to  thto  bm.  There  is  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  which 
8tr(uicl7  opposes  enactment  of  this  bin, 
aoBong  other  rooooPB,  because  the  ad- 
mlnistrattai  does  not  want  to  start  any 
new  qxndfng  programs  at  thto  time. 
_  rwiwitlim  views  were  filed  by  Joe 
SKums  and  Jambs  Ooxins  concluding 
that  the  bin  shoold  tAHaer  be  rejected  or 
Bignlfleantly  amended.  Tliey  object  for 
the  reason  tba,t  most  of  the  railroads 
whldi  wfll  receive  assistance  under  this 
bm  are  In  the  Northeast,  while  unem- 
ployment of  maintenance  of  way  workers 
to  more  severe  in  the  West  and  South. 
Tliey  also  object  that  Jobs,  under  this 
bfll  wlU  pay  the  union  wage — about  $6 
par  hour — ^whereas  many  more  peoide 
could  be  helped  If  the  same  funds  were 
used  for  minimum  wage  jobs.  Finally, 
Qwy  object  that  the  season  tor  outdoor 
wock  has  passed  In  most  parts  of  the 
country. 

Tlie  admlntetratlon  opposes  the  pas- 
sage of  thto  legislation  as  not  being  an 
effective  way  to  reduce  unemployment. 
Also  13ie  Federal  Oovemment  is  current- 
ly spending  $300  million  for  Job  produc- 
ing rail  maintenance  proeraaa. 

Mr.  Qpeaker,  I  yield  1&  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sausiw) . 


October  23j  i97s 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

|RoU  No.  6381 

Adams  Oialmo  Banijel 

Alexander  Oibbons  Rees 

■Anibro  Hagedorn  Rlsenhoover 

Andrews,  N.C.  Harsbn  Rosenthal 

A»hley  Hubert  Sautlni 

AuColn  Hinahaw  Scheuer 

Brown,  Calif.  Jarman  Sbiister 

Burke,  Calif.  Johnson,  Colo.  Slsk 

Burton,  John  Jones.  Okla.  Solarz 

Clawaon.  Del  Ketcbum  SpeUman 

Cleveland  Leggett  Steed 

OottlttB,  ni.  Lent  Taylor,  Mo 

Oooyers  ItcKinney  Teague 

Ornae  Ifatsunsga  UdaU 

Dellumfi  Uilford  Van  DeerUn 

OiggB  MoUohan  Vander  Jagt 

Eckbardt  Moorbesd,  Pr..  Vanlk 

Edwards,  Calif.  Murphy,  ni.  Whltten 

Emery  Murphy,  N.Y.  Wiggins 

Bach  Nedzl  WUson,C.H. 

■ihleman  Nowak  Wilson.  Tex. 

Bvlns,  Tenn.  Passman  Winn 

y*ry  Patman,  Tex.  Wright 

Fnaer  Pika  ZaUocki 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  361 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dlsijensed 
with. 


EMERGI 


5ENCY  RAIL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION IMPROVEMENT  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT  OP  1975 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Skcbitz)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SKDBTTZ.  Mi".  Speaker,  5  months 
ago  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
<  Mr.  CotitK)  urged  thto  committee  to  pro- 
vide $700  mlUlon  for  emergency  jobs  for 
railroad  workers.  He  pleaded  with  this 
committee  for  immediate  action,  point- 
ing out  that  time  was  the  essence,  that 
a  delay  for  a  few  short  months  could 
very  well  defeat  the  whole  objective  of 
thto  type  of  legislation. 

The  gentleman  argued,  and  rightly  so, 
that  winter  would  come  with  the  rain, 
the  cold,  the  snow,  and  would  make  it 
impossible  to  do  maintenance  work  in 
the  Northeast,  in  the  West  and  in  the 
South. 

What  a  sales  pitch  was  made  for  that 
bill  at  that  tltne  and  the  sole  slogan  was 
useful  Jobs,  not  leaf -raking  Jobs. 

Certainly  every  Member  of  this  com- 
mittee remembers  the  eloquence  of  our 
svijcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roonet)  and 
the  logic  the  gentleman  pow^  forth  at 
that  time  in  opposition  to  the  proposal 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Come) . 

Like  Horatio  at  the  bridge,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  RbosKT) 
stood  in  ttie  weU  and  engaged  In  verbal 
combat  Mith  the  proponents  of  thto  pro- 


viso and  one  by  one  the  gentleman  an. 
nihilated  them  and  when  the  smoke  of 
the  battle  had  cleared,  the  gmtlenian 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ro(Wet)  had 
won  the  day. 

This  committee  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  defeated  the  proposed  emergency 
.jobs  proviso  for  $700  million  by  a  vote  of 
215  to  136. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Rodney;  ,  gentleman  that  he  is, 
scheduled  hearings  on  several  bills  tliat 
were  sutunitted  providing  for  emergency 
jobs  for  rail  workers;  but  reaUy,  the  heart 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  RooNnr)  was  not  in  it.  The  gentle- 
man knew  as  well  as  I  did  and  as  did 
every  Member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
very  shortly  the  final  system  plan  would 
be  before  us  and  that  the  committee  was 
already  working  on  an  omnibus  bill  to 
take  care  of  the  total  rafl  problem. 

Heai'ings  were  held  by  our  committee 
that  dragged  on  for  5  months. 

Mr.  Coleman,  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, appeared  before  the  committee  and 
vigorously  opposed  the  bill,  these  bilk 
providing  for  emergency  jobs.  Let  me 
read  what  Mr.  Colemantsald  before  the 
committee: 

This  legislation  represents  an  approach  to 
one  facet  of  tli«  Railroad  problem — ^Its  sup- 
porters point  out  that  It  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  the  problem  of  national  slg* 
nifl canoe — the  deteriotatlng  rail  plant  aiMi 
unemployed. 

Because  of  tULs  potential— Tb»  Depart- 
ment began  a  thorough  review  of  the  legis- 
lation. On  the  basis  of  our  analysis  we  con- 
cluded It  Is  not  the  right  approach. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  21,  Mr.  Coleman 
wrote  me: 
I  remain  oppo-sed  to  this  biU. 

And  he  urged  quick  action  on  the  Rail- 
road Revitalisation  Act,  which  to  a  broad 
attack  on  aU  the  lUs  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Ailes,  president  of  the  American 
A.ssociatlon  of  Railroads,  appesured  be- 
fore our  committee.  He  praised  tte  bOl, 
and  why  not?  Members  of  his  assod&tlon 
were  going  to  dip  down  Into  Uncle  Sam's 
pocket  for  $240  million.  But  Mr.  Alles 
made  it  clear  to  the  committee  that  road- 
bed improvement  is  only  one  facet  of  the 
raUroad  problem. 

Mr.  Crotty,  president  of  the  Raihroad 
Maintenance  Workers  Union,  appeared 
before  the  committee,  and  he  endorsed 
the  bill,  and  why  not?  Thto  bfll  would 
provide  $240  minion  to  the  railroads  to 
provide  jobs  paid  at  union  scales  of  $6.60 
per  hour,  for  $12,000  to  $14,000  per  year. 
Since  80  percent  of  the  jobs  would  be 
filled  by  unemployed  workers,  these 
workers  would  have  to  pay  an  initiation 
fee  into  the  Maintenance  Woi*ers  Union, 
plus,  of  course,  the  monthly  dues. 

But,  Mr.  Crotty  did  something  else  on 
tliat  occasion  when  he  testified  on 
June  19.  He  told  the  committee  exactly 
what  Mr.  Contb  had  said  In  May,  and 
let  me  read  to  the  Members  what  Mr. 
Crotty  said: 

The  traeks  and  roadbeds  of  the  -Nstlon 
can  be  rehabilitated  only  In  certain  times 
of  the  year.  OeneraUy-  ttw  winter  «««>■*»»■ — 
cold  in  tb»  Korth  and  West— rains  In  tbe 
South— graatty  limit  tntok  and  rosdhsd 
maint«naae». 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  state- 
ment he  is  making.  I  think  this  statement 
has  to  be  made  to  set  the  record  straight. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  one  point  the 
gentleman  has  made.  Did  I  understand 
him  to  say  that  this  money  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  paid  to  the  workers,  who  in 
turn  will  be  paying  imion  dues  out  it? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  About  80  percent  of  t^e 
jobs  will  be  for  unemployed  railroad 
workers.  That  to  what  the  bill  provides 
for. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  understand  that.  With 
respect  to  union  dues,  did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  then,  in  effect,  would  be  pay- 
ing union  dues  for  these  workers? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  That  is  right,  and  in 
turn  Mr.  Crotty  certainly  should  be  en- 
titled to  initiation  fees  and  monthly  dues. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  Uiank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  And  then  Mr.  Clotty 
said  thto: 

If  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  these  condi- 
tions and  realize  the  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation, enactment  must  be  swift. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was  justification 
for  such  legislation  last  May,  the  daw- 
ding  of  thto  committee  has  destroyed  the 
effectiveness  of  thto  program.  The  work- 
log  season  has  been  lost,  and  therefore 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  has  been 
completely  dissipated. 

Members  will  be  told  during  debate 
that  the  Jobs  follow  the  sun.  Do  not  be 
fooled.  These  jobs  are  for  the  Northeast. 
Amtrak  to  not  going  to  get  any  money 
except  for  the  roads  in  the  Northeast. 
Southern  Railroad  to  not  going  to  get  any 
money  because  it  to  a  profitable  line. 
Every  Member  in  thto  House  would  ob- 
ject to  such  action. 

Furthermore,  let  me  call  the  attention 
of  thto  House  to  a  few  more  facts  (tf  life. 
Members  are  familiar,  I  hope,  with  Con- 
Rail  and  the  final  systems  plan.  If  thto 
body  or  the  other  body  does  not  pass  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  by  Novem- 
ber fr— get  that — by  November  9,  ConRaU 
becomes  a  fact  of  life. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  ttie 
gentlwnan  yield  further? 

lit.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  He  to  mak- 
ing a  very  Important  statement,  and  I 
tliink  every  Member  of  Congress  whose 
railroads  will  be  affected — and  thto 
Member's  railroads  will  be  affected — 
ought  to  be  o(Hitacting  members  cl  thto 
committee,  and  particularly  the  chair- 
man of  thto  committee,  asking  what  to 
going  to  be  done  before  the  Nov^nbor  9 
date.  Practically  aU  erf  the  railroads  in 
my  dtoblct-Hninnlng  north  and  south — 
wm  be  eliminated  imder  thto  proposed 
plan. 

I  was  assured  there  would  be  some 
coDgresriaoal  aetlon  taken,  and  to  date 
nere  haa^lpt  been  anj  aotioo.  I  am  Mk- 
tof  now.  latiiouth  I  do  not  see  the  chair- 


man of  the  committee,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  the  chairman  tell  thto  House  and 
tell  the  people  in  the  Northeast  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  have  any  action 
before  that  November  9  deadline. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tlie 
final  systems  plan  goes  into  effect  because 
thto  body  does  not  pass  a  resolution  of 
dtoapproval,  then  this  Congress  must 
provide  about  $2.4  billion  with  which  to 
operate. 

Thto  amoimt  for  the  final  systems  plan 
will  be  going  in  mostly  for  maintenance 
work  and  improvement  work  of  the  rail 
facilities.  So  what  do  we  have?  We  have 
a  bill  here  today  imder  the  gutoe  of  be- 
ing a  jobs  bill  for  $240  miUion.  On  No- 
vember 9,  we  are  going  to  be  talking 
about  a  bill  of  $2,400,000,000  for  aU  of 
the  raito  throughout  the  United  States 
and  not  just  in  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

If  thto  bill  passes  today,  what  hap- 
pens? It  must  then  go  to  conference. 
Both  Houses  will  have  to  act  on  the  con- 
ference report.  Then  the  President  of  the 
United  States — and  I  want  to  repeat 
that — ^has  already  said  he  to  going  to 
veto  thto  bill. 

If  we  pass  it  over  hto  veto,  then  the 
Secretary  has  30  more  days  to  draw  up 
the  plans  and  the  criteria  for  such  loans, 
and  then  15  days  are  given  before  appli- 
cations are  i-eceived. 

So  what  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
talking  about  a  bill  today  that  cannot 
possibly  become  effective  imtil  next 
March,  whereas  the  final  systems  plan 
will  become  effective  on  February  9,  or 
in  2  months,  so  in  February  it  must  go 
into  effect  and'be  in  operation. 

Certainly  the  President  had  that  in 
mind  when  he  suggested  that  he  would 
veto  the  biU  before  us  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
SKUBITZ)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  Uie  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  . 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  often 
are  we  going  through  these  exercises  of 
futility  on  thto  fioor,  so  we  can  tell  the 
folks  back  home  we  voted  for  a  jobs  bUl? 
How  often  are  we  going  to  be  required 
to  ccxne  down  In  the  well  of  the  House 
and  ask  for  money  for  piec^neal  rail 
legislation? 

Several  months  ago  it  was  hundreds  of 
millions  for  Amtrak.  About  8  months  ago, 
$300  mllUon  for  Peim  Central,  to  keep 
it  operating  until  the  final  systems  plan 
was  operating,  was  ready  to  go.  Today, 
$240  million  for  the  emergmcy  raU  re- 
habilitation bill.  In  another  3  monttis, 
another  $2^/^  billicm  for  the  same  sort  of 
program. 

Mr.  l^ieaker,  I  tun  well  aware  of  the 
terrible  plight  of  the  roadbeds  in  thto 
country.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  unem- 
ployment that  extots.  And  I,  like  every 
Member  of  Uito  Congrtes.  would  socmer 
see  men  do  useful  wm^  rather  than  leaf - 
raking  work;  but  thto  blU  to  poorly  timed. 
I  stnmgly  feel  that  the  passage  of  the 
bUl  will  do  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
whfAe  raU  program  that  to  now  before  ttie 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commo'ce.  , 


Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  purpose  of  thto 
bill  lias  been  defeated  by  the  dawdling  of 
the  committee,  since  the  final  systems 
plan  will  become  effective  on  November  9. 
unless  thto  House  takes  action,  since  the 
final  S5'stems  plan  wiU  pump  $2.4  billion 
over  the  entire  rail  system,  rather  than 
$240  miUion  in  one  area  of  the  country, 
since  the  President  has  already  indicated 
he  will  veto  thto  bill,  tliis  body  should 
not  be  asked  to  waste  its  time  today  to 
go  tlirough  another  exercise  in  futility: 
but  it  should  vote  down  thto  rule  until 
we  determine  what  to  going  to  be  done  on 
the  final  systems  plan,  because  if  that 
goes  into  effect,  tlito  bill  to  useless. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  come  to  the  correct  conclusion 
with  regard  to  thto  legtolation,  and  I 
was  impressed  with  the  information  he 
was  giving  to  the  House  a  few  moments 
ago  on  the  Itot  of  subsidies  that  have 
already  been  provided  for  the  Nation's 
railroads.  In  other  words,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress has  already  created  several  deep 
pockets  of  assistance  for  these  railroads, 
and  all  we  are  doing  today  to  creating 
another  pocket  of  asstotance  that  they 
can  reach  into  to  take  some  more  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

And  we  have  really  no  assurance  that 
we  are  going  to  get  any  nearer  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  that  do  con- 
front the  railroads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas.  I  think  that  he  to 
right,  and  I  will  support  hto  efforts  to 
defeat  thto  rule. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Yio>pe 
the  House  will  not  do  a  useless  act,  and 
I  urge  the  Members  not  to  support  thto 
rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  SpeEiker,  I  have  yielded  myself 
thto  time  since  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  left  the  well  mentioned  the  railway 
financial  asstotance  plan  and  the  ap- 
proaching deadline  of  November  9,  and 
I  wish  to  touch  on  these  matters.  Seeing 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Haulbt  StAGGCts,  on  the  floor,  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  would  an- 
swer a  question  for  me. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  what  action  to  be- 
ing taken  in  hto  committee  relative  to 
thto  deadline,  whether  or  not'anythlng 
to  going  to  happen,  and  whether  hto 
committee  to  going  to  let  thto  plan  go 
into  effect  without  any  acticm  by  thto 
Congress. 

Mr.  STACJGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  genUeman,  I  will  say  thto: 
that  after  I  talked  with  the  gentleman 
from  CMiio  I  introduced  an  amendment 
to  provide  that  aO  of  the  abandoned 
railrocMto  in  tiito  plan  woukl  be  con- 
tinued for  2  years  to  see  if  we  can  make' 
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them  paying  branch  lines;  then  at  the 
end  of  2  yean  the  plan  of  90  percent 
hdp  bgr  tlie  Federal  Oovemment  would 
E  }  into  effect,  and  It  votikt  go  down  to 
the  point  where  the  State  governments 
win  oome  Into  the  picture. 

Thla  win  be  considered.  I  am  sure,  in 
the'  committee  next  we^  in  the  markup 
of  the  bUL  However,  the  abandonment 
autoatatteaUy  takes  effect  imless  some- 
thing Is  done  about  It. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  quite  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  that  it  automati- 
cally ffoes  into  effect  unless  sometliing 
is  done. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  I^peaker.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I 
kept  my  word  and  put  in  an  amendment 
to  do  that  Immediately,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  he  wants  done. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Ux.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thMft  the  gentleman,  and  I  kxdE  forward 
to  theeonalderatlon  of  this  les^lation  on 
tbe  floor  of  the  House  before  November  9. 
^fr^^lieaker,  I  yield  4  mtaatee  to  the 
from    Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
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Ur.  HBZNZ.  Mr.  C^Teaker.  I  thank  the 
WPtleMMt  fwm  Ohio. 

Me.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sotvort  of  the 
nde.  X  fed  very  strangly  aboat  thto  and 
I IDMW I  fljpaak  for  the  vast  majocttr  of 
membew  of  the  Committee  on  Bolee 
voled  to  leport  ttite  bill,  and  I  be- 
M»^  I  speak  for  the  vast  aajortty  of  the 
■■nben  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
•nd  PDi«lin  Conmierce  who  voted  26  to 
4te»rei>oittlrfsbllL     • 

This  Is  in  fact  overdue  and  necessary 
lecMatton.  nielegldatian  is  perfaape  not 
■•  *w«  M  I  would  like  to  see  It,  but  I 
doaapiNrtit. 

Iwut  to  take  this  (H)portunlty  to  com- 
plliiwiit  the  centleman  fhm  Peonsyiva- 
nia  (Mr.  Roomr)  for  having  kept  his 
ward  and  moving  ahead  on  this  problem 
and  bringing  this  legislation  onto  the 
floor  of  the  Boom.  Z  want  also  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  of  the  fan  oomndt- 
te^  tte  gmtlwrnin  from  Wmt  Virginia 
€Mr.  amaans),  mkI  I  widi  to  campU- 
the  nudUog  mtaiotity  member,  the 

tram  OUo  (Mr.  Dbvdb).  I 

OMm  Car  tbeir  aapport  and  their 
hi  bringing  this  before  us  and 

-  tt  l»  food  tegWatton. 

wnlla  It  Is  not  as  etraw  m  I  would 
I  It  does  not  help  solve  In  my 
the  nnenqrtonncnt  proUen  as 
aa  it  eoald.  nevcrtheleM  I  tMnk 
each  of  the  gmtleman  I  Bicntlaned  have 
htmk  wrjr  Kipporttro  of  our  eOorts.  and 
wtthoot  their  halp  we  woold  not  have 
tfak  klMatlni  before  us  on  the  floor  of 
^*"  "*  today.  Two  other  gentlemen 
ve  sliwtantlal  credit  for  the 
t  of  this  legislation  are  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Ywk  (Bfr.  BMmras) 
and  the  gmitlrmsn  from  <Miio  (Mr. 
BiowH) .  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  member  of 
the  Ttansportation  SubcomiBlttee  has 
provided  Invaluable  insight  and  con- 
atmettve  to  make  this  the  best  possible 
WMaMnn.  SImUariy  Mr.  Biowir  has 
HU  Ua  energy  and  expertise  to  keeping 
tMal«MatlOB  BMring  and  on  the  right 
taMk  I  <ktafc  tt  li  fair  to  aay  that  with- 
«■!  fMr-flM  ttiis  kgUaticn  might  not 
»ttie  House. 


Mr.  £^)eaker,  I  will  address  some  of  the 
q»eclflc  points  of  the  legislatlcm  during 
geno^  debate,  but  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  indicate  that  this  is  truly  bipartis- 
an legislation.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. Monbos  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
have  been  working  for  its  enactment. 

It  is  also  national  leglslatl<Hi.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  fact  tliat  as  the  result 
of  a  news  program  on  one  of  the  net- 
works last  week,  my  office  received  letters 
from  8dl  over  the  country  In  suppoi-t  of 
HJl.  8672,  the  so-called  raU  jobs  bill.  We 
received  letters  in  support  of  the  bill 
from  the  following  cities: 

Binghamtwi,  N.Y.;  Port  Myers,  Pla.; 
Raleigh.  N.C.;  Greenville,  S.C;  Char- 
lotte, Mich. ;  Arlington  Heights,  HI.  •  Un- 
cota,  Nebr.;  Tulsa.  Okla.;  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.;  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Houston,  Tex.; 
St.  Paul,  Miim.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Enid, 
Okla.;  Pecnia,  m.;  Wichita,  Kans.;  Port- 
iMMi,  Maine;  and  many  other  areas  of 
the  country. 

I  also  want  to  reeraphasize,  in  contrast 
to  the  remarks  of  my  good  friend,  the 
goitleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  , 
that  this  Is  imemployment-oriented  leg- 
islation. Tbe  legislation  only  pays  the 
cost  of  putting  pe<9le  to  work.  It  does 
not  pay  the  cost  of  supervisors;  it  does 
not  pay  the  cost  of  managers;  and  it  does 
not  pay  the  cost  of  equipment  or  rails. 
Every  single  penny  is  going  to  go  to 
the  worklngman   who   is   now   unem- 
ployed; and  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
IJiat  thwe  is  anything  else  that  should 
have  a  higher  priority  in  this  Congress 
tiian  getting  back  to  work  those  who  do 
not  want  to  be  on  unemployment  or  who 
do  not  wanfeto  be  on  welfare.  Those  who 
want  to  WW*  and  are  frustrated  with  our 
seeming  inability  to  get  our  economy 
gohig  again  deserve  our  encouragement 
and  hdp.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing more  important  than  the  kind  of 
aid  In  this  legislation  and  the  kind  of 
hdp  we  can  give  tens  of  thousazMfe  of 
unemployed  people  In  the  United  States. 
Ihertfore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
mlBUtee  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Collins). 

Mr.  COUJNS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  one  thing  we  should  keep  uppermost 
in  our  minds  on  this  bill  Is  thi^  we  aze 
Just  pntthig  the  Federal  Oovemment 
even  more  into  the  railroad  business. 

I  woold  Uke  to  cite  some  ot  the  coun- 
Wasjrtiere  railroads  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  having  the  CSovemment  as 
their  manager. 

Canada  has  two  railroads.  One  is  pri- 
vately owned;  the  other  one  is  Govern- 
ment-owned. In  1973  the  private  carrier 
made  $32  million  after  taxes.  Tlie  Gov- 
emment-<merated  carrier  lost  $46  mil- 
lion. 

In  1971— and  these  are  the  latest  fig- 
ures we  have — the  Government  railroad 
lost  $819  mUlkm  in  Britain,  $111  million 
in  ttie  Netherlands,  $1,595  billion  in  Ger- 
many, $1.1(4  blUlon  in  France,  and  $1.- 
183  bUllon  In  Japan,  and  this  excludes 
the  direet  subsidieB. 

Ihe  reason  they  have  heavy  losses  is 
that  it  takes  so  many  workers  to  get  the 


same  job  done  when  we  have  the  CSov- 
emment loosely  operating  the  railroads 

Am  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen-' 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
Just  mentioned,  this  bill  could  take  care 
of  a  lot  of  people  on  imemployment.  He 
is  right.  Every  time  there  is  a  job  that 
needs  to  be  done,  they  can  put  about  50 
people  on  that  one  job.  Let  me  give  an 
example  of  how  the  Oovemment  does  it 
with  the  railroads.  Under  Government 
ownership,  the  railroads  become  a  make- 
work  poricbarrel. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  railroads,  with 
all  of  their  deficiencies,  have  2.7  rail  em- 
ployees for  each  talle  of  track,  but  to 
other  coimtries  where  the  government 
opemtes  the  railroad,  employees  required 
for  each  mile  of  track  ai-e  considerably 
higher.  The  figures  are  20.7  In  England- 
12.9  In  Prance;  22.1  in  Germany;  and 
19  In  Italy. 

Compare  that  to  2.7  in  the  United 
States. 

That  means  that  It  takes  about  elgbt 
men  on  the  Government  railroad  to  do 
what  one  does  on  the  private  railroad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  put  this 
ill  the  Record.  I  have  here  a  sheet  that 
is  made  up  of  about  10  or  12  examples  of 
archaic  or  "make-woi*"  operating  work 
i-ules  that  we  have,  In  effect.  <m  most  <rf 
oiu-  class-l  railroads.  I  am  even  tftiHpg 
about  the  private  raih-oads,  which  have 
their  problems. 

Let  us  start  here  with  the  basis  of  pay 
rule: 

100  miles,  or  8  horns,  constitutes  a  day's 
work  with  overmiles  for  mUee  run  in  excess 
of  100.  Under  this  system,  an  employee  fre- 
quently receives  the  eqiilvalent  of  8  hours- 
pay  for  as  little  as  two  or  three  hours'  work. 

Crew  Consist  Requirements: 

Normally  an  engineer,  conductor  and  two 
trainmen  must  be  lued  on  aech  tntn  or  en- 
griue,  regardless  of  whether  actually  needed 
to  safely  and  efficiently  perform  the  work 
required. 

Therefore,  they  have  more  people  than 
they  actually  need  because  tlwy  have  a 
minimum  requlronent. 

nien  we  have  the  starting  time  rule 
and  yard  service.  wUch  means  that  en- 
gines must  run  outside  of  assigned  limits. 

Then  we  get  down  he-e  to  examples 
of  the  railroads  providing  an  arbitrary 
i-ule  on  pay  allowances,  where  a  hose 
coupling  gets  a  95-cent  extnt  allowance 
per  tour  of  duty  goes  to  each  member 
of  a  yard  crew,  when  requfared  to  couple 
or  uncouple  a  hose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  pointing  out  on 
Uiis— and  I  want  to  put  all  of  this  in  the 
RxcoBD— Is  the  fact  that  today  railroads 
are  not  (m  a  sound  productivlfar  basis. 

The  article  follows: 

BXAICTLB     OF     AaOHATC     OB     "MaKZ     WoRK" 

Opxsatinc    wobk   BxnWB    in    Kppeci    om 
Most  Class-I  »-«TTHf^i;y] 

Baals  of  Pay  Rule:  100  miles,  ot  8  hours, 
consUtutes  a  day's  work  with  overmiles  for 
miles  run  In  excels  of  100.  XTIuler  this  system, 
an  emidoyee  frequently  reoetves  tlie  equiva- 
lent of  8  noon'  pa7  tor  as  Uttle  ae  two  or 
three  hours  wwk. 

Crew  Consist  Bequlrements:  Normally  an 
engineer,  coiuluot<»  and  two  tnliunen  must 
be  used  on  each  train  or  eagtiie.  ngsniless 
of  whether  aotnahy  nrmilsa  to  JMMy  and 
eflMentty  pertoim  the  weik  requned.  ' 

Startbig  Tim*  Rule—ThM  SerMoe:  Yard 
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eaglnes  shall  commence  work  only  between 
the  hours  of  6:90  and  8:00  a.m.,  S:M  and 
400  p.m..  and  10:30  and  12:00  midnight. 
'Hius,  regardless  of  when  an  engine  is  need- 
ed, it  must  be  started  during  those  time 
periods. 

Road  and  Yard  Separation:  Rules  segre- 
gating road  and  yard  crews,  restrict  yard 
engines  from  spotting  cars  at,  or  switching  at 
aa  Indus^  wlilcb  luqtpen  to  locate  in  ex- 
oeas  of  four  mUes  beyond  ttw  switching 
limits  of  a  yard.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  plant 
or  industry  locates  five  miles  from  a  switch- 
ing yard,  a  railroad  is  restricted,  except 
under  certain  limiting  conditions,  from  hav- 
ing yard  crews  perform  switching  at  the 
jrtant,  but  m\i8t  perform  this  service  with 
its  road  crews,  greatly  reducing  tbe  amount 
of  service  the  xaUroad  can  offer  its  custo- 
mers, "nie  same  rulaa  pndilbit  road  crews, 
except  in  certain  limited  instances,  from  per- 
forming work  In  yards  or  terminals. 

Running  Outside  Assignment  Limits:  Road 
crews  have  bulletined  assignment  limits.  If 
operational  necessity  dictates  use  of  a  crew 
beyond  these  assignment  limits,  then  it  re- 
ceives an  additional  day's  pay  for  doing  so, 
even  If  only  a  few  minutes'  time  is  so 
consumed. 

ExAMPi.ES  OF  Rta.ES  Providing  Asbitrart  or 
Dual  Pat  Allowances 

Air  Hose  Coupling:  95c  extra  allowance  per 
tour  of  duty  to  each  member  of  a  yard  crew 
when  required  to  couple  and  /or  uncouple 
hose.  

Initial  Terminal  Delay:  When  delayed  leav- 
ing initial  terminal  in  excess  of  76  minutes, 
each  member  of  the  crew  receives  double  pay 
computed  on  a  minute  basis  until  the  train 
actually  departs  the  terminal. 

Final  Terminal  Delay:  When  a  train  crew 
is  held  out  of  its  final  terminal  thirty  minutes 
or  more,  because  of  congestion  or  other  rea- 
son, the  crew  receives  double  pay  computed 
on  a  minute  basis  until  tbe  crew  goes  oS 
duty. 

Weight  on  Drivers:  The  weight  on  drivers 
of  locomotives  used  determines  tbe  scale  of 
pay  for  engineers.  If  more  tlian  one  unit  is 
coupled  together,  the  engineer  receives  added 
pay,  based  upon  the  combined  weight  on 
drivers,  even  though  a  single  control  Is  still 
involved. 

Car  Scale:  The  number  of  cars  handled  in 
through-freight  and  local-freight  trains  de- 
termines the  scale  of  pay  received  by  con- 
ductors and  trainmen. 

Fireman  Pay:  Engineers  working  without 
firemen  on  locomotives  on  which  under  the 
former  National  Diesel  Agreement  of  1960 
firemen  would  have  been  iised,  receive  an 
additional  $4.00  per  l>aslc  day  with  4c  per 
mile  additional  for  each  mile  operated  in  ex- 
cess of  100. 

Pick  Up  or  Set  Out  Locomotives:  Engi- 
neers receive  up  to  three  30-minute  arbitrar- 
les  per  day,  in  addition  to  their  regular  pay 
for  the  trip,  when  required  to  pick  up,  set 
out  or  exchange  diesel  locomotives  wMle  en- 
nmte  between  initial  and  final  terminals. 
Including  turning  points  in  turn-around 
service. 

Terminal  Switching:  Engineers  receive  an 
arbitrary  allowance  of  a  nunimum  of  one 
hours  pay,  in  addition  to  their  regular  serv- 
ice pay,  when  required  to  switch  their  trains 
or  turn  engines  at  terminals  or  turning 
points,  or  required  to  perform  yard  work  or 
make  up  their  trains  at  points  wbere  switch- 
ing crews  are  on  duty,  even  though  this  work 
is  performed  within  the  8  hovurs  for  which 
the.v  are  already  receiving  pay. 

HostUng  Engine:  Engineers  required  to 
hostle  their  engines  (move  them  to  or  from 
the  engine  tie-up  point  or  fuel  them)  at 
points  where  boatlers  are  not  provided,  re- 
ceive added  pay.  with  a  minimum  of  80  min- 
utes, for  tbe  time  engaged  in  such  hostllng. 


even  though  already  on  duty  and  under  pay 
for  their  road  or  yard  service. 

As  an  example,  let  me  give  you  all 
the  operating  financial  ratios  on  the  los- 
ing railroads,  llie  best  ratio  is  the  trans- 
portation ratio  which  is  the  transporta- 
tion expense  divided  by  the  operating 
revenues. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  operates  on  a  44- 
percent  transportation  ratio.  Compare 
that  to  a  good  railroad  that  is  operating 
on  a  24.9-percent  operating  transporta- 
tion ratio. 

The  Reading  Railroad  operates  on  a 
44.2-percent  operating  ratio;  the  Boston 
ti  Maine,  44.9  percent;  caiicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  46.1  percent;  Penn  Cen- 
tral, 46.2  percent;  Erie  Lackawanna,  48 
percent;  Central  of  New  Jersey,  49.7  per- 
cent; Ann  Arbor,  50.9  percent,  and  Penn 
Reading  Seashore,  66  percent. 

If  these  losing  eastern  railroads  would 
take  constructive  action  on  the  work 
rules  and  pay  allowances,  they  could  be 
nm  eCQciently.  Get  these  feather  bed 
archaic  work  rules  modernized. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Carter  i  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  some- 
what amused  by  some  of  the  words  used 
by  a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body 
about  correspondence  concerning  legis- 
lation and  it  reminds  me  of  a  caller  In 
the  old  stati<Hi  in  Louisville  at  10  th  and 
Broadway.  He  would  start  out  calling  the 
stations  like  this:  "E.  Town,  Sonora, 
Glendale,  Dry  Ridge,  Munf  ordville,  Horse 
Cave,  Cave  City,  Glasgow  Jimctlon,  and 
Bowling  Green."        \^ 

A  lady  came  upjte'Tiim  and  she  seemed 
to  be  a  little  bit  nervous  and  she  said, 
"When  does  the  northbound  train  leave? 
When  does  the  southbound  train  leave? 
How  deep  is  that  mudhole  over  there? 
And  how  much  are  those  bananas?" 

The  man  responded  to  the  lady  just 
as  If  he  were  calling  out  the  stations 
in  reply  to  this  diatribe,  In  his  best 
station-caller  manner,  "One  leaves  at  8, 
one  leaves  at  9,  up  to  your  hips,  and  five 
for  a  dime." 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT).  The  question  Is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, tmd  there  were— yeas  369,  nays  23, 
not  voting  41,  asTollows: 

(RoU  No.  639] 
YE.\S— 369 


AiKlnor 
Abzue 


Addabbo 

Alexander 


Ambro 
Andersoa, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 


Andrews, 

N.Dak. 

Annunzlo 


Armstrong 


Ashley 
Asp  In 
Badillo 
BafalU 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
BedeU 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Oallf . 
Burke,  na. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Ptiillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Cbappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Bckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Emery 
English 
Each 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Fasccll 
Pen  wick 
Flndley 
Fish 
Plsher 
Flthlan 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flowers 


Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mlc^ 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsytbe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
OaydOB 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalea 
Gradison 
Orassley 
Green 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammar- 
achmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  lud. 
Havs,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoakl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
HUlls 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hugties 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Jolinaon,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kaatenmeier 
Kazan 
Kemp 
Keys 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFaice 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Le  vitas 
Litton 
Uoyd.  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCioskey 
McCoUister 
McOormack 
McDade 
McBwen 
McFaU 
McHugh 
UcKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Magulre 
BCabon 


Masaoll 


Martin 

Mathls 


Matcher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MUcva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MiUer,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlneta 

MinUh 

Mink 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoffeU 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan 

Mostter 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  lU. 
Murtlia 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natclier 
Neal 
Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
.  O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONeUl 
Ottlnger 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  KJ. 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poagc 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Qui* 
Qumen 
Rallaback 
Randall 
Rees 
Regula 
ReusB 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncaiio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Ro«tenko«-skl 
Ronah 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Run>e 
Runo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Slkes 
Simon 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
^MUaaaa 


Staggers 


Stanton, 

J.wmiiHn 
Stanton. 

JmuotV. 
Stark 
Staed 
Staalman 
Stalgv,  Aria. 
Stalcar.Wis. 
Staphana 
Stokat 
Stratton 
Stoekagr 
Studda 
Sunivan 
Symington 
TalooU 
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Taylor,  N.C. 

Tbompaon 

Tbooa 

Tlkoraton 

Traxlar 

Tzean 

Tsongaa 

UdaU 

munan 

Vandar  Vaen 

Vlgorlto 

Wagsonnar 

Walab 

Wamplar 

Waxman 

Weavar 

Wbalan 

NATS— 23 


Whlta 

Wbltahurst 

Wtalttan 

WUaoa,B(* 

Wlrth 

WoUr 

Wright 

Wydler 

wnia 

Tataa 

Tatron 

Toung,  Alaska 

Young.  Tax. 

Zablockl 

Zefarattl 
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Ouyer 

Haaaan 

Kdly 


Aabbrook 

Beard,  Tann. 

Broomflald 

BroyttlU 

BurtaMD.  Tex.    Lagomartlno 

OalUna.T>x.      lAtt» 

Duncan.  Tenn.  Lett 

Brienbom  McDonald 


Moorbead, 

CaUf. 
Obay 
Htnimwlot 
Skubits 
Snydar 

Yo\mg,Vla. 


NOT  VOTING — 41 

AuColn  ^  HAMrt  Blaenhoover 

Brown.  C^IX.  Hlnahaw  Slak 

CSawaon.  Del  Jotim,  Okl%.  SoUn 

Clavaland  Katebnm  Taylor,  lio. 

OoUlna,  m.  Lent  Taagua 

OooyMa  Matannaga  Van  Daarlln 

Crana  MIUDtd  Vandar  Jagt 

■thlainan  mtebaU,  Md.  Vanlk 

Bvlna.  Tann.  Mrtii«i^«  Wlgglna 

Fary  lioortaaad.  Pa.  WUaon,  C.  B. 

Vnaer  Ifuiphy.  N.T.  WUaon.  Tex. 

Olatmo  Nadxl  Winn 

Oaodllng  Paanaan  Toung,  Oa. 

Bagodonx  Bangal 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

Mr.  H^bort  with  Mr.  Jonea  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Paaaman  with  Mr.  Dal  CHawaon. 

Mr.  T>MCii»  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  MtteheU  at  MarTland  with  Mr.  Mol- 
loban. 

Mr.  MatBuni«a  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  OUlno  with  Mr.  Crana. 

Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Hlnahaw. 

Mr.  Blaanhoover  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Solars  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  OleToland. 

Mr.  Charlea  H.  WUaon  of  Caltfomia  with 
Mr.  Lent. 

Ui.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 


Mr.  Muiphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mllford. 
Ur.  Nadsl  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 
>fr.  Bancel  with  Mr.  Ptaaar. 
^r.  Wrtam  of  Tanneaaae  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Oaaymn  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 
Mra.  Oolllns  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Charles 
WUaon  of  Tazaa. 
Mr.  PteT  with  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  AuOoin  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Muas.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina, 
HAfimNGS,  and  WRIOHT  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resohitloD  was  agreed  to. 
,  The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
Df  the  bin  (H.R.  8672)  to  Improve 
the  reliability,  safety,  and  energy  effl- 
liency  of  railroad  transportation,  and 
to  reduce  unemployment  by  provid- 
ng  funds  for  work  in  repairing,  restor- 
ng,  rebabmtatlng,  and  improvinig  essen- 
ial  raflroad  roadbeds  and  facilities. 
The  SPKAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
notion  oirered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roowir) . 


Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Hie  Chair  appoints 
the  gwitieman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BaroBAif )  as  Chairman  ot  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  the  Chair  requests  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mi«.  Sul- 
LivAN)  to  assume  the  chair  temporarily. 

IM  THX  coif  MITTEB  OV  THK  WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
Ml  the  (Mate  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderatkm  of  the  bill  HM.  8672,  with 
Mrs.  ScLuvAN  (Chairman  pro  tempore) 
In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
Uie  rule,  the  gentlanan  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (BIT.  RooNEY)  wlU  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  genU«nan  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  SKUBrrz)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Madam  Chainnan,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  desires  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr,  Stag- 

GEHS). 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Madam  Chairman, 
lust  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
subcommittee  chairman  and  all  the 
members  of  the  subcinnmittee  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor.  Some  have  said 
that  it  is  a  little  bit  late.  It  is  better  late 
than  never  because  it  is  much  needed 
in  the  land.  Also,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  staff  on  the  work  that  it  has 
done. 

Tbia  bill  is  not  a  panacea.  It  is  not 
going  to  solve  aU  the  problems  of  the 
railroads,  and  no  one  makes  a  claim  for 
that,  but  it  makes  a  start.  It  is  a  smaU 
start  because  we  are  so  far  behind  in 
the  railroad  system  in  America  that  it  is 
going  to  be  an  enormous  job  to  bring  the 
equliHnent  up  to  what  the  raUroads  have 
*^'***'  ^  ^^^^  *  statement  a  while  ago 
about  what  they  are  spending  abroad, 
but  If  we  just  compare,  if  we  ride  one  of 
their  ralhxMids  and  ride  one  of  ours  we 
will  see  that  It  is  worth  it.  That  is  about 
all  I  can  say  about  that. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  just  spend- 
tag  this  money  sort  of  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion  and  uselessly.  This  money  is  be- 
ing speit  for  men  and  women  who  are 
unemployed,  putting  them  back  to  work- 
not  raking  leaves,  but  building  a  better 
America,  building  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential transportation  systems  we  have 
in  the  land. 

As  was  stated  by  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Peiinsylvanla,  it  does  not  buy  materials 
It  does  not  do  a  lot  of  other  things, 
out  It  does  do  one  thing:  It  puts  men 
back  to  work.  Certainly,  we  know  that 
the  railroads  of  America  need  a  lot  of 
work,  and  this  is  just  a  starter,  as  I  have 
said.  It  is  not  just  a  sectional  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  mainly  in  the  Northeast, 
but  It  is  nationwide  because  it  takes  in 
Amtrak,  and  for  that  reason  every  per- 
son across  America  should  be  interested 
in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount,  but 
we  have  spent  $100  billion  to  $150  bil- 
lion in  building  our  highways  across  this 
land.  We  have  put  $10  billion  into  a  trust 
fund  for  our  airlines.  We  have  spent 


hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to  brine 
the  locks  and  dams  across  America  into 
existence  for  better  transportation  sya- 
tons.  This  bUl  proposes  that  we  inveat 
$240   mmion  that   will   put  men  and 
women  to  work  on  the  railroads  of  Amer- 
ica and  take  them  off  the  relief  rolls  so 
that  they  will  not  be  drawing  unemploy- 
ment,  that  other  taxpayers  have  to  pay 
I  heard  someone  say,  "WeU.  it  Is  at  the 
taxpayer's  expense."  It  win  take  them 
off  the  unemployment  and  welfare  rolls 
and  make  them  taxpayers  and  put  them 
back  to  work,  and  the  money  wffl  come 
back  to  America  and  make  them  and 
their  f  amnies  a  Uttle  bit  more  proud  of 
what  Is  going  on  in  America  because 
they  win  not  Just  be  receiving  unemploy- 
ment and  welfare. 

The  time  has  come  now.  There  is  talk 
by  some  about  some  big  bUl  In  the  future 
That  bUl  may  never  come  to  this  floor  at 
an.  We  hope  it  does.  It  may  not.  and 
possibly  win  not  c(mie  until  some  time 
next  year,  the  next  session  of  Congrces 
Now  is  the  time.  We  have  something 
now  to  start  to  put  men  back  to  work 
They  are  not  just  unsklUed  people.  They 
are  people  who  know  how  to  run  the  ma- 
chines that  do  the  work.  Most  of  it  is 
not  done  manually,  driving  spikes,  and 
so  forth,  as  it  used  to  be  In  days  gone 
by.  These  are  men  who  are  skined,  who 
know  their  jobs.  And  beyond  that,  it 
would  put  other  men  back  to  woric  who 
are  unemployed  to  do  this  Job. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Wn  that  is  going 
to  come  before  the  floor  that  ought  to  get 
the  vote  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
more  than  this  biU  now.  I  hope,  when  the 
voting  is  over,  the  result  wlU  be  over- 
whelming. 

There  has  been  talk  about  a  veto.  I 
hope  the  result  of  the  vote  win  be  so 
overwhelming  that  the  Presldmt  win  get 
the  message. 

We  want  people  to  go  back  to  work 
and  we  want  to  keep  the  railroad  system 
strong.  iTie  time  is  not  next  year,  or 
years  ahead,  but  the  time  is  now,  to  n^aVA 
a  better  America,  a  better  way  of  Uvlng 
and  a  better  way  of  life  for  many  thou- 
sands of  famines  in  which  the  wage 
earner  today  is  not  working,  and  give 
them  a  useful  job  and  make  them  tax- 
payers instead  of  tax  eaters. 

Madam  Chah-man,  I  hope  every  Mem- 
ber win  vote  for  this  bin,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  sman  amount  to  pay  to  get  started 
back  on  this  job  of  doing  something  that 
we  have  let  go  too  long. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  biU  authorizes 
$240  miUion  to  deal  with  two  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  this  country  to- 
day—unemployment and  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  roadbeds  and  facilities 
of  many  railroads. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  unemployment 
is  one  of  our  most  serious  problems  today. 
We  estimate  that,  under  this  bin,  about 
15,000  people  will  be  put  to  work  over 
a  12-month  period,  with  a  peak  level  of 
about  20,000  during  at  least  a  6-month 
period. 

The  first  priority  for  Jobs  under  this 
bin  win  go  to  unonployed  railroad  main- 
tenance workers  who  r^Torted  over  8,000 
unemployed  In  July  this  year.  This  is 
about  9  percent  of  the  nonnal  work  force 
and  also  a  seasonal  low  because  July  ii 
the  height  of  the  work  season  for  thesi 
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people  out  of  work.  Without  this  biU 
these  people  wiU  soon  be  out  of  work 
again. 

The  second  priority  for  jobs  goes  to 
pe(H>le  who  have  exhausted  imemploy- 
ment  benefits  or  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  15  weeks  or  more.  Other  un- 
employed people  have  ttiird  priority.  We 
believe  that  most  of  the  people  put  to 
work  imder  the  second  and  third  priori- 
ties wiU  come  from  the  construction  in- 
dustry where  the  imemployment  rate  is 
running  aroimd  21  percent,  with  some 
areas  as  high  as  60  percent. 

The  jobs  provided  under  this  biU  wlU 
also  have  a  ripple  effect  by  providing 
jobs  in  related  industries  such  as  steel 
mills,  tie  plants,  and  quarries. 

The  other  major  problem  this  bin  deals 
with  is  the  fact  that  our  raUroad  faciU- 
ties  are  suffering  badly  from  neglect — 
in  nicer  terms  it  is  caUed  "defored 
maintoiance." 

It  is  not  imcommon  for  freight  and 
pass^iger  trains  to  be  slowed  to  10  mUes 
per  hour  because  of  poor  teack  condi- 
tions and  some  trains  are  prevented  f  nnn 
travding  moro  than  100  mUes  in  a  day. 
These  delays  often  double  and  sometimes 
triide  ttie  cost  of  dipping  freight  and 
are  directly  responsible  for  large  num- 
bers of  passengers  using  other  modes  of 
transportation. 

With  the  money  in  this  bUl.  the  rail- 
roads can  relay  almost  2,500  mUes  of 
track  using  500.000  tons  of  new  rail. 
Another  2,000  mUes  of  track  can  be  re- 
liabUitated  with  salvaged  material  made 
avaUsiMe  frc»n  lasting  this  new  raU.  We 
also  estimate  that  over  23,000  mUes  of 
track  win  have  banasting  and  surfacing 
upgraded  by  projects  under  this  biU. 

None  of  the  money  in  this  bill  can  be 
used  for  materials  or  for  administrative 
costs  of  the  projects.  We  had  testimony 
that  more  than  adequate  materifds  are 
on  hand  or  on  order  to  handle  the  proj- 
ects under  this  biU  wiUi  no  adverse  effect 
on  other  rehabiUtation  projects  gen- 
erated by  the  raUroads  themselves. 

This  bin  requires  that  these  funds  be 
used  in  addition  to  funds  that  railroads 
would  spend  for  maintoianee  without 
thisbUl. 

The  problems  of  the  railroads  are  of 
an  emo-gency  nature  and  this  bin  is 
needed  now.  The  need  for  compr^ensive 
solutions  for  aU  problems  faced  by  the 
rail  industry  should  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  delay  enactment  of  this  blU. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  simUar  blU 
(8.  1730)  for  an  even  greater  amount  of 
money— $700  miUion. 

I  beUeve  that  this  country,  and  the 
railroads  of  this  country,  are  presently 
facing  the  kind  of  situation  that  caUs 
for  unusual  measures. 

The  situation  I  refer  to  is  the  extremely 
high  unemployment  among  the  workers 
of  this  great  Nation  and  also  the  deteri- 
orating physical  condition  of  the  raU- 
roads of  this  country.  These  are  tiie  same 
railroads  which  played  a  major  role  in 
the  development  of  this  country  before 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  uliich  are 
stm  essential  to  the  ecotniMnic  health  and 
weU-being  of  this  country  today. 

There  la  probaMy  no  member  of  this 
House  who  would  want  to  stand  up  in 
nls  district  and  defend  the  high  rate  of 


unemployment  we  have  in  this  country 
today. 

Also,  there  probably  isn't  any  member 
with  a  railroad  In  his  district  who  would 
want  to  ten  his  constituents  that  he  is 
completely  satisfied  with  the  physical 
condition  of  the  track  and  roadbed  serv- 
ing their  communities.  And  some  of  those 
tracks  are  used  to  haul  some  very  haz- 
ardous materials  through  those  commu- 
nities. 

Madam  Chairman,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. I  do  support  the  provisions 
of  this  biU  which  would  provide  $240  mU- 
Uon  for  public  service  jobs  involving  re- 
pair and  rehabilitation  of  raUroad  road- 
beds and  facilities. 

I  am  convinced  that  adequate  and  safe 
raU  transportation  is  essential  to  the 
public  interest  and  that  jobs  involving 
raUroad  roadbed  rehabUitation  are  im- 
portant public  seiTice  jobs. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  unemploy- 
ment can  be  reduced  significantly  by  pro- 
viding for  these  public  service  Jobs. 

This  bin  contains  provisions  which  as- 
sure that  the  raih-oads  must  maintain  a 
good  faith  level  of  maintenance  based  on 
past  experience  and  financial  capability. 
This  win  guarantee  that  Federal  money 
win  not  be  used  for  normal  maintenance 
of  the  railroad. 

This  biU  also  establishes  priorities  for 
hiring  unemployed  raUroad  workers  first 
and  then  other  unemployed  workers. 

This  bin  would  also  assure  that  the 
money  provided  would  be  spent  on  raU- 
roads we  are  going  to  use  in  the  future 
and  not  on  track  which  wiU  be  aban- 
doned later.  For  example,  in  the  North- 
east a  railroad  track  must  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  final  system  plan  for  that 
region  which  is  approved  by  the  United 
States  RaUway  Association. 

I  can  assure  you  that  our  committee 
has  taken  every  precaution  to  be  sure 
that  pubUc  money  is  expended  wisely. 

Anyone  who  has  f oUowed  our  commit- 
tee activltleB  dealing  with  raUroad  prob- 
lems recently  win  know  there  is  no  quick 
or  easy  solution  to  these  problems,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  are  doing  our  very 
best  to  come  up  with  the  best  possible 
solution  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume.  I  think  the  vote 
we  have  just  seen  on  the  rule  indicates  to 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  the  over- 
whelming support  that  this  Congress  has 
for  this  legislation,  because  the  rule  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  369  to  23,  crossing 
party  lines  in  every  area  of  this  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  biU,  Madam 
Chairman,  is  to  help  the  current  tmem- 
ployment  problem  and  assist  in  upgrad- 
ing railroad  roadbeds  and  faclUties  in 
this  country. 

Madam  Chairman,  there  has  been 
much  said  today  about  the  minimum 
wage,  to  be  paid  for  the  projects  under 
this  bUl.  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  talk  about  a  wage  of  $6  per  hour. 
I  heard  the  distinguished  minority  Mem- 
ber talk  about  $6.60  an  hour.  I  would 
like  to  ten  my  colleagues  in  this  Con- 
gress that  the  minimum  wage  today  is 


$2.10.  I  do  not  think  any  family  hi 
tills  countiT  can  survive  on  $2.10  an 
hour.  For  the  edification  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  wage  at  the  present 
time  for  the  workers  to  be  hired  by  this 
bUl  is  $5.17. 1  would  rather  pay  that  ad- 
ditional $3.07  to  put  people  back  to  work 
and  give  them  a  decent  Uving  in  this 
country  and  do  something  about  the  raU 
problems  that  this  country  faces  today. 

As  we  aU  know,  imemploj-ment  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  our 
country  today,  and  railroad  beds  and  fa- 
cilities are  lieing  seriously  deteriorated. 
This  bUl  authorizes  only  $240  million  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the 
purpose  of  awarding  grants  to  Amtrak. 
ConRaU,  the  two  railroads  presentlj- 
in  reorganization  under  section  77  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  which  are  the  Bos- 
ton Si  Maine  and  the  Rock  Island,  the 
railroads  subject  to  reorganization  imder 
the  original  RaU  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973.  and  any  railroad  which  provides 
intercity  raU  passenger  service,  as  defined 
in  the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act,  which 
are  the  Southern  Railroad,  the  Denver, 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  Western  Railroad. 

Thus,  there  can  be  a  wide  diversity 
in  the  areas  of  the  country  where  pro- 
jects can  be  imdertaken  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  benefits  win  not  accrue  to  prof- 
itable railroads,  as  we  heard  before. 

The  grants  are  to  be  awarded  for  proj- 
ects invcrfving  repair,  restoration,  reha- 
biUtation and  improvement  of  railroad 
roadbeds  faciUties.  This  includes  things 
like  traclcs.  ties,  switches,  bridges,  signal 
systems,  grade  crossings,  yards,  and  so 
forth,  but  specifically  it  excludes  the  roU- 
ing  stock  and  assures  the  widest  possible 
latitude  In  choosing  to  maximize  the  re- 
employment potential  in  this  coimtry. 

The  hiring  of  furloughed  railroad 
maintenance  employees  is  the  highest  of 
imemployment  priorities  for  jobs  created 
by  this  biU.  Reportedly  there  were  over 
8,000  imemployed  maintenance-of-way 
workers  in  July  of  this  year.  This  is 
about  9  pei'cent  of  the  normal  work  force. 
It  is  also  a  seasonal  low,  because  July  is 
the  height  of  the  work  sesison  for  these 
people.  In  April  of  this  year  there  were 
about  15,000  of  these  people  out  of  work. 
Without  this  blU  the  industry  soon  wiU 
have  large  numbers  of  these  people  out 
of  work  once  again. 

The  second  priority  for  Jobs  imder  the 
biU  goes  to  imemployed  persons  who 
have  exhausted  unemployment  Insur- 
ance benefits  or  who  are  not  ehgible  for 
these  benefits  or  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  15  or  more  weeks. 

Other  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  are  the  third  order  of 
priority  in  this  legislation.  We  believe 
that  most  of  the  people  put  to  work  imder 
the  second  and  thii-d  priorities  wiU  come 
from  the  construction  industry-,  where 
the  unemployment  rate  today  is  running 
21  percent,  with  some  areas  as  high  as  80 
percent. 

Within  30  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
establish  the  procedures  and  the  rulas 
and  regulations  necessary  to  Insure  that 
sufficient  numbers  of  those  unemployad 
persons  are  referred  to  eligible  appli- 
cant£.  It  is  estimated  thai  an  average  of 
15,000  pei-sons  wiU  be  employed  during 
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the  year  by  this  lecislatifui  with  as  many 
M  90.000  being  employed  during  the  peak 
period  of  the  projects.  In  addltlcm.  the 
Jobs  provided  1^  this  bill  will  have  a  rip- 
ple effect  In  related  IndustrieB  such  as 
sted  mills,  tie  idants,  and  quarries. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  other  major 
proUem  this  bill  deals  with  is  the  fact 
that  our  railroad  facilities  are  suffering 
badly  from  neglect  In  nicer  terms,  it  is 
called  "deferred  maintenance."  We  all 
know  the  proUems  that  the  railroads 
face  today  because  we  failed  to  do  any- 
thing during  the  past  25  years.  We  are 
now  given  the  oiqwrtunlty  to  help  solve 
the  problem  and  save  a  private  enter- 
prise in  this  country.  If  we  do  not,  if  we 
do  not  begin  to  act  today,  we  are  going 
to  see  the  railroads  in  this  country  na- 
tionalized, and  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  does  not  want  to 
see  that  happen. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  freight  and 
passenger  trains  to  be  slowed  to  10  miles 
per  hour  because  of  poor  track  condi- 
tions and  some  trains  are  prevented  from 
traveling  more  than  100  miles  in  a  day. 
Tbese  delays  often  double  and  sometimes 
triple  the  cost  of  shipping  freight  and  are 
directly  responsible  for  large  numbers  of 
passengers  iising  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  the  funds 
provided  with  this  bill,  2,470  miles  of 
new  ran  and  2,100  miles  of  used  rail  can 
be  rdayed.  Also,  23,000  miles  of  track  can 
be  ballast  and  surfaced.  Moreover,  this 
bin  requires  that  these  funds  be  iised  in 
addition  to  funds  that  railroads  would 
have  been  reasonably  expected  to  expend 
for  maintenance  without  this  bill. 

We  received  testimony  that  more  than 
adequate  materials  are  on  hand  or  on 
(Mrder  for  these  projects  with  no  adverse 
effect  on  ether  rehabilitation  projects 
gmerated  by  the  railroads  themselves. 
The  funds  must  be  used  solely  to  pay 
the  wages  and  other  benefits  earned  by 
Individuals  employed  for  the  approved 
projects,  and  cannot  be  used  for  any  ma- 
terials or  administrative  or  other  ex- 
penses inciirred  with  respect  to  the  proj- 
ects. 

Within  30  days  after  enactment  of  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
must  establish  and  publish  procedures 
for  making  and  evaluating  applications 
tor  a  grant.  Each  application  will  Include 
a  description  of  the  project  and  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
onptoyed.  AppUcatkNu  must  be  acted 
upon  within  15  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Secretary.  Priority  Is  to  be  given  to  proj- 
ects which  can  be  substantially  completed 
within  18  months.  Thus,  it  is  believed 
that  the  projects  will  be  commenced  and 
completed  in  a  very  short  time  period 
and  thereby  satisfy  the  nnergency  as- 
pects of  this  bill's  goals. 

The  bin  also  requires  all  recipients  of 
financial  assistance  to  maintain  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amoimt  and  dis- 
POSitlMi  of  such  assistance.  The  Secre- 
tary would  use  this  information  in  form- 
ulating a  cost  and  benefit  assessment  of 
the  various  projects  and  programs  re- 
eeMBg  assistance  under  this  bill,  but 
vaif  If  Bueh  assessment  will  not  delaV  the 
projeet.  Also,  the  Secretary  and  Comp- 
troller General  will  have  access  to  these 
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rtcorOB  and  the  rigbte  of  audit  of  the 
project  grants  for  at  least  three  years 
after  the  iwoject  is  completed. 

Another  very  important  provision  of 
this  bill  is  that  if  property  improved  by 
financial  assistance  received  imder  this 
bill  is  sold,  leased,  or  liquidated  within 
5  years,  the  owner  would  have  to  pay  back 
to  the  Government  the  unamortized  Dor- 
tion  of  such  assistance.  ^ 

Some  persons  have  contended  that 
the  benefits  from  this  bill  cannot  be  im- 
mediately realized  because  the  season 
for  rail  maintenance  has  passed.  This 
is  true  for  certain  areas  in  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  but  not  for  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  We  received  testi- 
mony that  in  this  vast  coxmtry  of  ours 
there  are  a  number  of  areas  where 
maintenance-of-way  work  can  be  per- 
formed any  time  of  the  year.  In  this 
regard,  Amtrak  informed  us  that  it  ex- 
pects to  receive  a  large  percentage  of 
the  funds  and  plans  to  shift  workers  all 
around  the  country  in  order  to  "follow 
the  Sim."  Also,  there  are  a  number  of 
areas  where  the  Rock  Island,  for  exam- 
ple, can  perform  work  during  the  com- 
ing winter  season. 

Finally,  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that 
instead  of  a  piecemeal  approach  we 
must  have  comprehensive  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  many  horrendous  prob- 
lems facing  tile  railroad  industry.  Just 
as  the  railroads  cannot  substitute  these 
projects  for  those  it  was  expected  to 
perform,  we  do  not  believe  this  bill  is  a 
substitute  for  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion. In  addition  to  evaluating  USRA's 
final  system  plan  for  reorganizing  the 
bankrupt  railroads  of  the  Northeast  and 
the  Midwest  region,  my  subcommittee  is 
presentiy  considering  a  comprehensive 
bill  for  assisting  the  raflroads  in  the 
other  region — H.R.  9802 — the  Railroad 
RevitalizaUon  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1975. 

We  are  moving  on  this  legislation  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  Nevertheless, 
the  need  for  comprehensive  legislation 
should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  delay 
this  bill,  lliere  will  certainly  be  no  dupli- 
cation of  effort.  The  roadbeds  are  se- 
verely deteriorated  and  the  sooner  we 
start  rehabilitating  them,  the  better. 

Moreover,  I  for  one  do  not  want  to 
have  to  explain  to  unemployed  persons 
that  we  are  delaying  this  bill  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  neatly  tying  it  into  other 
legislation.  Granted  $240  million  is  a 
modest  amount  in  comparison  with  the 
deteriorated  roadbed  problem  and  em- 
ployment of  15,000  to  20,000  persons  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  But  even  so,  we  are  going 
to  repair  a  lot  of  track  and  give  jobs 
to  a  lot  of  people. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  a  similar  bill  (8.  1730)  for  an 
even  greater  amoimt  of  money — $700 
million.  Also,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  included  $700  million  in  the  budget 
for  these  jobs.  We  are  therefore  asking 
for  a  modest  amount  based,  not  on  what 
is  needed,  but  rather  on  the  amount  that 
is  estimated  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  utilized  in  the  limited  time  frame. 

Mr.  SKX7BITZ.  Madam  Chtdrman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  DzvnfE).  , 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Madam  Chainnan.  when 
we  wander  into  the  woods,  we  never 
know  which  way  we  will  come  out.  I  re- 
call when  I  got  Involved  with  the  legi*. 
latlon  originally,  we  were  considering 
the  problems  of  uneiiu>loyment  and  we 
were  considering  legislation  on  what  was 
called  public  service  employment.  That 
took  us  back  to  the  days  in  the  1930*8 
when  the  Congress  enacted  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  the  WPA. 

Those  were  the  leaf -raking  jobs,  and 
we  heard  the  criticism  that  went  across 
the  country  that  they  were  creating  jobs 
that  were  not  necessary.  We  heard  they 
were  putting  people  to  work  and  they 
were  leaning  on  rakes  and  leaning  on 
shovels,  and  they  were  Just  put  on  some 
kind  of  a  payroll  whether  or  not  what 
they  were  doing  was  productive. 

When  we  were  considering  that  legis- 
lation, the  fact  also  came  up  that  the 
rail  beds  and  the  i-ails  themselves  in  this 
country  were  in  decdorable  condition, 
and  that  the  railroads  did  not  have  the 
money  to  do. anything  about  it.  At  that 
time  it  seemed  to  me  and  to  a  number  of 
my  colleagues,  particularly  the  genUe- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hxrazy. 
that,  if  the  Federal  Government  is  goii^ 
to  put  money  into  creating  employment, 
for  heaven's  sakes,  why  should  we  not 
put  it  in  a  productive  area  where  it  would 
do  some  good  In  the  public  interest  as 
well  as  to  provide  some  jobs. 

That  is  the  time  when  we  hiitiated 
and  cosponsored  legislation  to  the  effect 
that  as  long  as  we  were  going  to  have 
public  service  Jobs,  let  us  put  them  to 
work  building  right-of-way  and  get  the 
railroads  running  again.  It  would  be  in 
the  pubUc  interest  and  it  would  be  im- 
portant. 

The  other  body  felt  that  it  was  im- 
portant enough  to  fund  this  on  the  basis 
of  $750  million. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yitid? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  How  does  the  genUeman 
account  for  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
railroads  today? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  cann  it  totally  account 
for  it  I  think  it  is  miserable  management 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  railroads.  A 
niunber  of  them  are  In  bankruptcy  for 
this  reason. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Does  not  the  genUeman 
think  that  there  are  other  factors,  really, 
that  also  ccane  into  play? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Tliere  is  no  question 
about  that.  Thei-e  are  other  factors  in- 
volved, but  the  issues  today  c<mcem  two 
things:  One  is  unemployment,  and  the 
second  is  that  we  should  get  the  railroads 
running  again.  Let  us  spend  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  for  something  that  Is  produc- 
tive, rather  than  raking  leaves  across  the 
Louisville  City  Hall  lawn  and  then  back 
again. 

I  do  not  want  them  to  do  that.  I  want 
them  to  build  railroads. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  g«itleman  will 
yield  further,  I  certainly  agree  with  that, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment portion  of  it. 

Mr.  SKUBTTZ.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  tram 
Pennsylvania  *Mr.  HsniB). 

Mr.    HEINZ.    Madam    Chairman,    I 
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strongly  support  passage  of  this  overdue 
and  much-needed  legislation,  H.R.  8672. 
and  I  support  passage  of  this  bill,  the 
Emergency  Rail  Transportation-Im- 
provement and  Employment  Act  of  1975 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First  and  foremost,  -this  legislation 
provides  jobs  for  those  out  of  work. 
Somewhere  between  15,000  and  20,000 
unemployed  Americans  will  be  put  back 
to  woik  with  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  work  that  they  will  be  doing 
will  not  be  "make-work";  it  will  be  im- 
portant work  that  badly  needs  doing.  It 
wlU  be  the  rebuilding  of  tills  Nation's 
railroad  system. 

Many  other  Americans  will  benefit  in- 
directly because  of  the  Jobs  created  in 
tills  bill.  For  example,  the  industry  sup- 
plying the  rail  and  the  ties  for  Improving 
railroad  right-of-way  will  have  addi- 
tional sales  as  the  program  of  railroad 
rehabilitation  gets  underway.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  beneficiary  will  be  the  public 
at  large.  Today, .this  Nation's  railroad 
system  is  in  deplorable  condition.  The 
goal  of  this  bill,  to  ease  the  problems  of 
unemplosmnent  by  focusing  Job  creation 
on  a  job  that  needs  doing — rehabilitating 
our  Nation's  railroad — ^provides  the 
American  public  with  dual  benefits.  To 
me,  the  ingenuity  of  the  approach  used 
in  this  legislation  is  that  it  gets  the  very 
most  for  the  use  of  tax  dollars  spent. 

Personally,  I  would  have  preferred  to 
see  H.R.  8672  funded  at  a  much  higher 
level  to  more  adequately'  meet  the  dual 
purposes  of  the  legislation.  This  biU  au- 
thorizes only  $240  million  over  an  18- 
month  period.  In  similar  legislation  that 
I  introduced  last  spring,  I  proposed  f  imd- 
ing  of  $2.5  bilUon.  I  know  that  the  dif- 
ference in  money  terms  is  staggering.  So, 
too,  however,  would  have  been  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  men  removed 
from  the  unemployment  roUs  and  the 
miles  of  track  made  efficient  and  safe 
within  our  national  railroad  system. 

Instead  of  15,000  or  20,000  men  i-e- 
moved  from  the  unemplosrment  rolls,  we 
could  have  and  should  have  had  10  times 
that  many.  Nevertheless,  H.R.  8672,  as 
r^orted  by  the  committee,  represents  a 
significant  step  because  it  Introduces  a 
new  concept  in  programs  to  eliminate 
unemployment.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
bill  takes  a  man  off  the  unemployment 
rolls  and  gives  him  a  job  that  is  worth- 
while not  only  to  him,  but  to  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Budget  Committee  of  this  body 
recognized  the  importance  of  this  type 
of  legislation  when  it  earmarked  $700 
mUlion  for  Jobs  to  rehabilitate  the  raU- 
roads.  In  June,  the  other  body,  by  a  vote 
of  67  to  10,  passed  S.  1730  which  provides 
over  $700  million  in  money  to  put  people 
back  to  work  to  put  the  railroads  back  in 
shape.  This  bill  was  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed by  a  vote  of  26  to  4  when  om-  com- 
mittee considered  it  several  weeks  ago. 
Pew  pieces  of  legislation  have  received 
such  overwhelming  support,  both  from 
legislators  and  from  the  public. 

Let  me  for  a  minute.  Madam  Chair- 
man, point  out  some  of  the  worthwhile 
endeavors  that  can  be  imdertaken  once 
this  legislation  becomes  law.  First  of  aU, 
Amtrak,  the  Natimua  Rfdl  Passenger 
Corp..  is  eligible  to  apply  for  fimds  to 


improve  those  sections  of  track  through- 
out the  Nation  which  will  most  improve 
the  reliability  and  quality  of  service  of 
our  Nation's  rail  passenger  trains.  When 
the  President  of  Amtrak,  Mr.  Paul 
Reistrup,  testified  before  the  committee, 
he  pointed  out  some  of  tiie  projects  that 
Amtrak  could  and  would  imdertake  in 
order  to  improve  the  condition  of  track 
and  roadbeds.  For  example,  let  me  Just 
cite  some  of  the  17  projects  to  which  Mr. 
Reistrup  assigned  top  priority.  First,  Chi- 
cago to  Detroit;  second,  Pittsburgh  to 
Chicago;  third,  Pittsbiu-gh  to  St.  Louis; 
fourth.  Chicago  to  St.  Louis;  fifth.  Post 
Road  to  Rensselaer,  N.Y.;  sixth.  Car- 
man to  Hoffman,  N.Y.;  seventh,  Boston 
to  Albany,  N.Y.;  eighth,  Taylor  to 
Temple  Cutoff  which  involves  a  stretch 
of  ti-ack  owned  by  the  Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas  Railroad;  ninth,  Cincinnati  to  In- 
dianapolis; lOtli,  Seattle  to  Portland, 
Oreg.;  11th,  access  to  the  Cincinnati 
Union  Terminal  which  would  have 
the  benefit  of  helping  all  services  that 
come  into  and  go  out  of  Ctocinnatl.  There 
is  Louisville,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and 
Kankakee,  Dallas  and  Houston,  San 
Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  list  goes  on. 
Places  where  the  preseht  condition  of 
the  railroad  right  of  way  is  of  such  low 
quality  that  Amtrak  cannot  properly  run 
passenger  ti*ains  over  those  tracks.  This 
bill.  Madam  Chairman,  would  permit 
Amtrak  to  use  its  share  of  the  funds  to 
begin  work  on  those  high-priority  items 
so  that  the  day  when  Amtrak  could  make 
a  profit  would  become  closer  at  hand. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  second  great 
area  of  improvement  of  track  right-of- 
way  is  in  the  Northeast.  As  you  know 
Madam  Chairman,  we  have  struggled 
with  the  rail  problem  in  the  Northeast 
for  nearly  a  decade.  ^Recently,  the  U.S. 
Railway  Association  submitted  its  final 
plan  for  the  Northeast  and  it  holds  out 
some  promise  for  the  development  of  a 
railroad  system  that  will  work  in  our 
part  of  the  country.  However,  today,  cars 
become  derailed  simply  by  standing  stiU 
on  tracks  which  are  unable  to  support 
them.  Mile  after  mile  of  railroads  in  the 
Northeast  are  in  chronic  need  of  repair. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  vt'ill  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  pro- 
vide money  so  that  work  can  begin  im- 
mediately on  getting  the  tracks  in  shape 
for  ConRail  and  an  improved  rail  system 
In  the  Northeast. 

Finally,  Madam  Chairman,  the  two 
other  passenger  carrying  railroads  in  the 
country — the  Southern  and  Denver-Rio 
Grande  have  been  made  eligible  imder 
this  bill  to  apply  for  funds  to  upgrade 
their  track  so  that  passenger  trahis  caui 
function  smoothly  and  efflcienUy. 

In  short.  Madam  Chairman,  the  bene- 
fits in  this  bill  are  made  available 
throughout  the  country — from  North  to 
South  and  East  to  West.  Within  that 
framework,  there  is  ample  latitude  to  in- 
sure that  those  regions  of  the  country 
hardest  hit  by  unemployment  can  be  tak- 
en care  of  first.  Within  the  bill,  there  is 
ample  latitude  to  Insure  that  the  tracks 
greatest  in  need  of  repair  are  repaired 
first.  This  is  one  national  program  that 
is  flexible  enough  by  design  to  create  jobs 
and  to  perform  work  where  the  need  Is 
the  greatest. 


Madam  Chaiiman,  we  all  realize  that 
the  national  unemployment  rate  remains 
untolerably  high.  Nearly  9  percent  of 
our  country's  woricers  are  tmemployed. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  its  power  to  alleviate  un- 
employment by  undertaking  necessary 
pubUc  works.  The  program  posed  by  this 
legislation  is  one  that  could  be  put  into 
action  within  a  matter  of  hours.  Amtrak 
and  the  other  railroads  know  where  the 
greatest  need  exists  for  repairing  and 
improving  railroad  track.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  and  the  various  state  un- 
employment commissions  know  where 
the  unemployed  are  located.  Almost  im- 
mediately, men  can  be  put  back  to  work 
with  the  entire  Nation  being  the  bene- 
ficiary. 

Madam  Chairman,  some  Members  will 
mention  that  H.R.  9802,  the  comprehen- 
sive and  well-thought-out  rail  bill  is  now 
pending  before  the  Commerce  and 
Transportation  Subcommittee.  They  may 
also  argue  that  because  that  bill  is  pend- 
ing, we  should  delay  action  on  the  bill 
before  us.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
what  is  desirable.  H.R.  9802  attacks  many 
of  the  root  causes  of  the  problems  facing 
the  railroad  Industry.  For  example,  it 
contains  much  regulatory  reform  so  that 
raUi-oads  can  get  better  rates  for  the 
goods  they  haul.  It  Improves  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  so  that  cases  will  not  drag 
on  for  years.  It  provides  for  new  aban- 
donment procedures  for  branch  lines  and 
a  method  of  subsidies  so  that  communi- 
ties can  continue  to  have  service  on  those  . 
lines.  It  makes  it  easier  for  railroads  to  ^ 
merge  and  it  provides  large  sums  oi 
money  so  that  railroads  can  modernize 
some  of  their  antiquated  equipment.  I 
fully  agree  v^dth  the  supporters  of  that 
measure  than  once  that  bill  is  enacted 
there  will  be  jobs  over  the  long  run.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  those  jobs  will  occui* 
over  the  long  run.  The  funding  mech- 
anism in  the  bill  is  geared  to  a  5-year 
funding  plan.  At  this  point  in  time,  the 
bill  has  not  even  moved  out  of  subcom- 
mittee. Oa  the  other  hand.  Madam 
Chairman,  H.R.  8672  was  overwhelmingly 
voted  26  to  4  out  of  committee.  Its  com- 
panion bill,  S.  1730,  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  67  to  10.  The  40,000  to 
50,000  that  the  Senate  biU  would  put  to 
work  or  the  15,000  to  20,000  this  bill 
would  employ  ai-e  now  waiting  to  see  if 
this  body  will  take  action.  I,  for  oat. 
Madam  Chairman,  beUeve  that  there  Is 
nothing  inconsistent  in  being  a  strong 
supporter  of  this  bill  and  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  H.R.  9802  which  will  be  coming 
before  this  body  in  several  montiis. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  passage 
of  the  jobs  bill  would  complicate  the 
chances  for  enactment  of  H.R.  0802.  I 
believe  just  the  contrary  is  true.  Passage 
of  this  bill  will  serve  to  highlight  the  fact 
that  the  Nation's  railroads  are  in  deep 
trouble.  Thousands  of  miles  of  track  need 
repair,  lliousands  of  miles  of  right-of- 
way  need  to  be  upgraded.  Thousands  of 
grade  crossings  need  to  be  imi»x>ved.  En- 
actment of  this  Jobs  bill,  H.R.  8672,  will 
be  a  signal  to  the  country  that  we  In  the 
Congress  have  recognized  the  tiiie  dl- 
mensicms  of  the  problems  facing  the  rail 
industry  and  have  moved  to  take  care  of 
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iboae  proUems  in  a  way  designed  to  al- 
leviate tbe  unemployment  problem  of  the 
country. 

Some.  ICadam  Chairman,  have  criti- 
cized this  Jobs  bill  because  it  does  not 
force  men  to  work  at  a  rate  no  greater 
than  a  minimum  wage.  I  find  part  of  tlie 
reasoning  that  goes  into  that  kind  of 
oonoem  very  persuasive.  That  is  the  rea- 
soning that  suggests  our  Federal  money 
could  go  further  if  we  paid  these  men 
only  at  the  minimnm  wage.  To  go  that 
route,  however,  would  undo  that  which 
has  become  a  ba&ic  principle  of  our  Gov- 
ernment relations  with  labor.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  principle.  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive have  insisted  upon  prevailing  wage 
levels  for  American  workers.  We  have 
done  this  in  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. We  have  done  this  with  respect  to 
shipbuilders.  We  have  done  this  with  re- 
spect to  waterways.  We  have  done  this 
wltJi  retpect  to  aijports.  We  have  done 
ttih  with  respect  to  the  aerospace  In- 
dnrtry.  We  have  done  this  with  respect  to 
nefense    contractorB.    Prevailing    wage 
IcfVete  simply  mean  that  the  man  on  tbe 
Job  shcnfld  be  paid  what  he  Is  worth  in 
fenoB  of  the  private  market  place  for 
tbat  paiticnlar  Job  in  that  particrilar 
T^ton  of  Vbe  country.  This  is  all  that  has 
been  jane  in  the  Jobs  Dill.  Individuals 
employed  to  improve  our  Nation's  rail- 
roads shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  comparable 
totoe  rate  paid  Utose  workers  who  are 
WMdy  working  on  track  and  roadbed 
tmprovenents.  To  do  less  would  torn 
back  Vbe  hands  on  the  clock  of  time  and 
wMe  it  Is  tempting  to  get  more  Jobs  out 
of  the  little  money  that  we  have  In  this 
Wn^jwe  most  avoid  that  temptation. 

Tliere  have  been  Muxe  who  suggested 
^•tttie  works  season  has  passed  with 
respect  to  (he  projects  contemidated  by 
ttils  bin.  Boeh  might  be  the  case  if  the 
g»^y  iwojeets  we  were  talking  about 
iTM*  hi  New  England,  but  even  there— 
^«e  are  mfles  of  track  where  work  can 
stia  be  done  before  winter  sets  in.  Most 
ef  the  United  States  has  railroad  track 
™*c«n  be  worked  on  the  year  round. 
^™*»*fc  '«f  example,  has  projects 
""WWhout  the  southern  tier  of  the 
eowitiy  as  does  «ie  Soutfaon  Railroad 
•ad  flie  RoA  iBland.  Bten  the  Boston 
mod  liafaie  has  stated  that  it  has  sopi^ies 
■ndf*  »e»«iy  to  begin  woric  <m  some  hn- 
PortMit  segmmts  of  track  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Utader  this  legislatl(m,  public  money  is 
betagspMit  to  achieve  two  goals:  First, 
to  provide  Jobs  to  those  who  need  them; 
and  second,  to  improve  the  track  of  our 
l^ttoa;^  railroads.  No  one  has  <iuarreied 
^nth  the  legitimacy  of  the  purpose  hi 
^ovliBng  Jobs.  Some  have  suggested  that 
Prti^te  eompaales,  namdy,  raflroads 
would  reeei««  unjust  emtehment  because 
gedesml  doDais  were  used  to  improve 
w»  pr^MTty.  Pint,  let  me  pohit  out 
that  railroads  are  regulated  /jommon 
earrlan  and  uiyque  ammig  all  pilvate 
eonpaiilsB  in  that  under  section  77  of 
tte  aantavptcy  Act,  they  cannot  cease 
operatloa.  Peiiiaps  a  greater  protection 
«*J>JW*Uc  taiterest  eadsts,  however,  in 
•™*».?»  «!.  to  section  »,  subsection  (d) 
OTDVidaa  that  the  railroad  companies 
«w*pay  back  ttie  United  States  should 
iMt«  be  a  sale  or  subsequwit  lease  of 
«!»•  property  involved. 
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In  conclusion,  'MoAa.m  Chairman,  this 
emergoocy  bill  Is  long  overdue.  I  first  in- 
troduced my  bill  last  March.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  its  bill  last  May.  Now  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  move  with  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  will  not  only  provide 
jobs  and  repair  the  Nation's  railroads 
but  wiU  privide  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
principle  of  job  creation  for  work  that 
needs  to  be  done.  As  I  have  mentioned, 
this  bill  does  not  contain  as  much  money 
as  I  would  have  liked.  This  bill  does  not 
provide  as  many  jobs  as  I  would  have 
liked.  This  bill  does  not  repair  as  much 
of  our  Nation's  rail  system  as  I  would 
have  liked.  However,  J^dam  Chairman, 
it  is  a  beginning,  and  an  important  be- 
ginning. It  is  directed  at  the  heart  of  the 
railroad      problem— rehabilitation      of 
track  and  right-of-way.  Above  all,  it  will 
provide  meaningful  employment  for  some 
15,000  to  20.000  unemployed  Americans.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
voting  for  H.R.  8672. 

In  summary,  I  want  to  touch  vei-y 
briefly  on  just  a  few  of  the  really  saUent 
fwints  in  this  legislation. 

I  think  the  most  important  point  foi- 
everybody  in  this  room  to  remember  is 
that  this  is  legislation  to  fight  unemploy- 
ment with  jobs. 

We  wHl  hear  that  this  is  legislation  that 
is  somehow  going  to  bail  out  the  railroad 
industry.  That  is  simply  not  true.  The 
way  the  legislation  is  written,  all  the 
money  goes  to  currently  unemployed 
people  who  would  be  put  to  work.  Money 
does  not  go  for  ties,  tracks,  machinei-y. 
management,  or  anything  iise. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  legislation  en- 
cumbers for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
on  any  piece  of  taick  or  piece  of  property 
improved  by  w«frfc|^und  under  this  bin, 
so  that  no  sharablder,  no  bank,  or  no 
creditor  is  going  to  get  rich  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense. 

We  all  know  there  is  a  job  tliat  needs 
to  be  done. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mi-. 
Cahtis)  asked  a  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Dxvihx)  as  to  why 
the  raflroads  are  in  such  bad  shape.  One 
of  the  re^xmses.  I  think,  is  accurate.  It 
is  mismanagement  But  another  answer— 
and  there  are  otliers — is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenmient  is  subsidizing  literally 
every  other  kind  of  transportation  which 
is  a  competitor  of  the  railroads  with  tax- 
payers' money,  whether  it  is  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  by  the  highway 
trust  fund,  whether  it  is  the  dams  and 
waterways  we  need  which  ttie  Corps  of 
Engineers,  with  taxpayers'  money,  build 
on  our  Nation's  waterways,  whether  it  is 
^e  aWines  and  the  safety  devices  that 
keep  the  airlines  on  time  and  on  target. 
The  railroads  are  saddled  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  that  has 
often  said  no  to  increases  in  progress  in 
productivity,  and  in  rate  adjustment.' 

I  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
the  railroads  are  in  tough  slmpe  is  be- 
cause of  previous  actions  undertaken  by 
the  Congiess  and  by  past  administra- 
ticois.  . 

I  l¥>pe  that  when  and  if  the  committee 
does  report  out  its  omnibus  rail  bill  it 
will  deal  with  some  of-4lMse  other  ques- 
tions.     .    •  .  


Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  hi  Jod 
one  moment.  But  first  I  would  like  to 
complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Chairman  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  mentioned 
my  name  and  I  believe  that  accordiais 
to  the  rules  of  the  House  it  is  necessajy 
for  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  will  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
I  only  want  to  carry  on  the  colloquy  a 
little  bit  further  about  the  causes  of 
the  terrible  state  in  which  our  railroads 
find  themselves  in.  There  are  many 
manj-  causes,  as  tiie  gentleman  from' 
Pennsylvania  well  knows. 

I  would  hke  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  if  he  would  teU  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  alx)ut  what  percentage 
of  the  traffic  in  our  country  now  is  car- 
ried by  the  railroads. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Does  the  genUeman  from 
Kentucky  have  an  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  CARTER.  Yes;  I  do. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Then  would  the  gentleman 
supply  that  answer  to  the  committee' 

Mr.  CARTER.  Ceztainly.  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  40  peitient. 

How  much  of  the  UafBc  do  the  trucks 
carry? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  think  the  genUeman 
knows  the  answer. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  not  sui-e  on  that, 
but  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  t^rwf 
the  gentleman  is  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  of  Interstate  and 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  gentleman  is  incor- 
rect; I  do  not  serve  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Ti-ansportatlon,  although  I  wish  that 
I  did. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
furthei-? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  will  yield  no  further  to 
the  gentleman  fixun  Kentucky  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  refuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  HSmz.  Madam  Chairman,  ta  the 
very  limited  time  that  I  have  availaide 
I  would  also  like  to  make  vo-y  clear  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  tfafe 
legislation  will  be  a  national  initiative 
and  will  be  national  in  its  scope.  It  will 
help  the  Amtrak  passenger  Vnn^  across 
the  country,  in  the  South,  to  the  Mid- 
west, m  the  Northeast,  and  all  the  way  to 
the  west  coast  It  will  help  the  ConRail 
and  banlciupt  i-aihoads.  It  will  help,  in 
effect  just  about  every  aiea  of  the  United 
States.  Every  area  <A  the  United  States, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  has  severe  un- 
employment problems  at  this  time,  as 
we  know. 

Madam  Chairman,  one  other  point 
that  I  should  like  to  make  to  the  commit- 
tee is  who  this  legislation  helps.  It  will 
help  some  unemidoyed  matotenance-of- 
way  workers,  and  I  hope  it  does,  and  it 
will  help  others  among  tdae  unemployed, 
but  it  will  not  hdp  as  many  unemidoyed 
workers  as  ewanded  Icvislatian  could. 

The  CHAIBMAW  pro  tempera; -Stte 
time  of  the  gentlemaB  has ■extAned.-  '"- 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  Chairmau,  woWd 
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the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Smr- 
BiTz>  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  am  sorry,  Madam 
Chaii'man.  but  I  must  state  that  my  time 
is  spoken  for. 

Mr.  RODNEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man frcMn  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
froii^  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney>  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
P«msylvania  (Mr.  Rooney)  previously 
made  this  point,  that  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  these  jobs  are  good  jol>s. 
They  are  truly  the  kind  of  jobs  that  one 
could  describe  as  deserving  a  fair  day's 
pay  for  a  fair  day's  work.  I  personally 
am  one  who  would  like  to  see  everybody 
who  wants  to  work  and  can  work  be  al- 
lowed to  work.  I  would  love  to  see  us  get 
our  unemployment  compensation  rolls 
reduced  and  I  would  like  to  see  our  wel- 
fare rolls  reduced  and  certainly.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  think  this  legislation,  whUe 
it  could  be  expanded,  will  do  exactly  that 

One  last  point,  Madam  Chsdrman,  and 
it  was  made  previously,  and  that  is  that 
the  House  had  voted  on  this  issue  back 
on  May  22.  I  would  like  the  record  to 
show  that  the  House  has  never  previous- 
ly voted  on  this  or  even  remotely  similar 
authoriztog  legislation.  I  think  all  of  the 
Members  know  that.  The  vote  that  we 
had  on  May  22  was  to  concur  to  a  Senate 
amendment  to  add  money  to  an  appro- 
priations conference  report  for  legl^tion 
that  this  House  had  not  authorized.  I 
am  certato  that  most  of  the  Members 
who  voted  against  the  toclusion  of  that 
money  to  the  form  of  a  concun^ig 
amendment  did  so  oa  very  imderstand- 
able  parliamentary  grounds  that  they 
did  not  want  to  vote  for  an  appropriation 
before  there  was  authoriztog  legldatlon. 

I  think  the  vote  that  we  have  Jtist 
seen  on  the  rule  mdicates  that  the  Mem- 
bers understand  this  and  that  this  legis- 
lation is  gotog  to  be  enacted  toto  law 
with  the  overwiielmtog  support  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Madam  Chairman, 
as  a  meml)er  of  the  Transportation  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  and  a  cosp<m- 
sor  of  this  legislation.  I  rise  to  support  of 
HJl.  8672.  This  timely  piece  of  legislation 
directs  itself  to  two  problems  facing  the 
Nation  today  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  unique  measures  the  94th  Congress 
has  acted  upon  to  this  date.  H.R.  8672 
will  have  the  effect  of  putting  men  to 
work  while  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
meaningful  employment  restortog  the 
many  miles  of  railroad  beds.  In  no  sense 
Is  this  bill  a  "make  work"  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Railroad  trackage  throughout  the  Na- 
ti<Hi,  and  to  particular  the  Northeast 
region,  has  been  crying  out  for  hc^  for 
many  years  and  yet  more  money  has 
been  continuously  poured  toto  the  ad- 
ministration and  rolling  equipment  costs 
while  ttie  deterlorattcm  of  the  plcmt  itself 
has  beoi  permitted  to  erode.  Tbe  pro- 
erams  oontemplated  by  ttie  legislation 
vtth  the  use  of  the  $240  milUoD  can 
begto  alBoit  immediately  and  with  little 
MBdnlstntlve  pn«raailnc.  iftn  can 
«oon  be  consteucttvdy  working  on  tbe 


roadl>eds — approximately  16,600  to  20.000 
men  who  today  find  themselves  unem- 
ployed. 

I  would  like  to  place  this  legislation 
witlito  the  railroad  scenario  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  following  this  session 
and  call  H.R.  8672  the  downpayment  on 
large-scale  railroad  rehabilitation  legis- 
lation that  we  hope  to  report  to  the 
House  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion, this  bill,  as  an  initial  step,  will  ease 
our  unemplojrment  problems,  improve 
consiuner  service  through  less  costly,  ef- 
ficient i-ail  transportation  and  provide 
one  more  "shot  in  the  arm"  for  our 
faltering  economy. 

For  these  reasons,  Madam  Cliairman, 
I  support  H.R.  8672  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me. 

Mr.  SKOBITZ.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  11  mmutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemtm  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Madam  Chair- 
man, as  a  cosponsor  of  this  biU.  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  the  legislation 
we  have  l)efore  us  now,  H.R.  8672.  the 
Emergency  Rail  Transportation  Im- 
provement and  Emplojonent  Act.  This 
legislation,  whicli  was  reported  from  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  26  to  4,  has  received  strong  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  H.R.  8672 
is  a  very  progressive  piece  of  legislation 
to  that  it  simiiltaneously  addres.ses  two 
crucial  problems  facing  our  Nation  to- 
day— unemployment  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  railroads. 

Many  of  the  tracks  and  roadbeds  on 
which  American  trains  run  are  seriously 
deficient — even  dangerous.  This  negU- 
gence  can  be  partially  attributed  to  lack 
of  funds  for  labor  costs  involved  in  main- 
tenance of  the  roadbeds.  H.R.  8672  pro- 
vides $240  million  for  grants  to  the  rail- 
roads specifically  earmarked  for  the 
wages  of  imemployed  persons  hired  to 
repair  the  rail  rights-of-way.  Such  work 
will  certainly  improve  one  of  our  most 
important,  yet  dilapidated  transporta- 
tion systems. 

The  railroad  employment  bUl  would 
not  provide  any  funds  for  materials  or 
equipment,  thus  forcing  the  railroads 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram to  spend  their  own  fimds  for  those 
pm*poses.  Estimates  todicate  that  the 
railroads  would  have  to  tovest  $2  to  ma- 
terials and  equipment  for  every  dollar 
provided  by  the  Oovemment  for  labor 
costs.  This  would  produce  a  beneficial 
ripple  effect  to  the  other  supplying  areas 
of  the  economy,  boosting  the  need  fo: 
production  smd  thus  employment  to  a 
number  of  other  todustrles.  notable  steel 
and  heavy  eqiiipment.  The  railroads 
would  not  be  able  to  substitute  jobs  un- 
der this  program  for  existing  Jobs.  They 
also  would  have  to  give  priority  to  un- 
employed railroad  workers. 

With  unemployment  still  running  at 
an  excessive  8.3  percent  and  millicms  al- 
ready receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation, it  becomes  even  more  Important 
that  we  pass  this  legislation.  HJt.  8872 
creates  productive,  meaningful  employ- 
mmt  for  aptwmdmately  20.000  i>eople. 
improvtog  our  impwtant  railroad  system 


as  opposed  to  the  "make  work"  jobs 
created  in  other  public  employment  pro- 
g^rams. 

While  the  last  thtog  this  country  needs 
right  now  is  another  new  spending  pro- 
gram with  its  inevitable  effect  on  the 
budget  deficit,  I  lielieve  we  must  face 
the  reality  of  tlie  need  for  ftoding  jol)s 
for  the  unemployed.  I  would  greaUy  pre- 
fer to  see  those  to  public  service  jobs 
working  on  projects  to  l)enefit  the  Na- 
tion. I  think  we  can  avoid  infiationaiy 
impact  to  two  ways."  A  public  service  jobs 
program  such  as  this  will  have  a  ttene- 
ficial  effect  on  the  budget  through  to- 
creased  tax  collections,  and  a  decrease 
to  unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare  benefits.  I  would  also  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  House  consider  legislation 
that  would  reduce  spending  on  other  jobs 
programs  which  are  unproductive  and 
ho  not  lead  to  permanent  benefits  either 
/for  those  employed  or  for  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Although  H.R.  8672  is  not  as  far  reach- 
ing as  the  proposal  which  I  originally 
supported,  it  is  a  sound  beginntog  for 
a  program  which  will  greatly  benefit  this 
Nation.  Perhaps  more  important,  it 
shows  innovative  tiiinking  and  a  new  di- 
rection for  public  service  jobs.  It  demon- 
strates to  the  American  public  that  we 
care,  not  only  about  spending  their 
money,  but  also  al>out  demandtog  a 
sound  return  on  that  money.  For  these 
reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  we  act 
favorably  on  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  terrible  plight  of 
this  Nation's  railroads.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  unemployment  that  exists  to  this 
country,  and  like  every  member  of  this 
committee,  like  every  Member  of  this 
Congress,  I  would  prefer  to  see  men  do 
useful  work  rather  than  busy  work.  As 
a  Member  of  this  body  who  cosponsored 
the  "jobs"  bill  nearly  5  months  ago,  I 
can  assure  the  Mnnbers  that  it  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  stand  here  today  and 
urge  the  defeat  of  this  measure,  but  after 
sitttog  through  the  heartogs  and  listen- 
ing to  the  testimony,  I  strongly  feel  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  is  piece- 
meal legislation  at  best,  could  very  well 
do  irreparable  damage  to  the  whole 
railroad  reorganization  bill  that  is  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Most  of  the  Members  will  recall,  as  I 
said  earlier,  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  idea  of  jobs  on  the  railroad 
came  into  existence.  Tht  M^nbers  will 
recall  that  without  any  hearings  what- 
soever, a  proviso  was  added  to  H  H.  5809 
to  the  other  body  providtog  not  for  au- 
thorization but  for  an  appropriation  of 
$700  million  for  unemployed  right-of- 
way  wOTkers. 

Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  argument 
that  could  possibly  be  raised  against  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  at  that  time 
was  advanced  by  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roomrr) . 

The  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  RooNXT)  stood  to  the  well  of  this 
Efouse  and  pototed  out  that  there  was 
no  provision  to  the  PresldMirs  budget 
for  the  funds  tor  this  program;  that 
our  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
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eign  Commerce  was  about  to  start  hear- 
ings on  a  Raflroad  Revltalization  Act.  an 
act  tbat  would  breathe  life  tato  the  flnm 
systems  plan  and  im)Tkle  solutions  to 
the  broad  problems  that  confront  the 
railroads;  that  very  shortly  the  flmtj 
systems  jdan  would  be  before  the  Con- 
gress; and  God  only  knew  what  it 
would  cost. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
•Mr.  RooHBT)  at  that  time  pointed  out 
that  1700  million  for  this  sort  of  a  pro- 
gram would  be  peanuts;  that  what  was 
actually  needed  was  closer  to  |7  billion; 
and  the  House  in  its  wisdom  at  that 
time  refused  to  accept  the  proviso. 

Later  on  a  number  of  bills  were  intro- 
duced; hearings  were  held;  and  out  of 
them  came  the  bill  that  te  before  us  to- 
day. Tills  bin  calls  for  the  expendituie 
of  $240  mUlion.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it.  the  fain  is  haslrally  <me  ataaed  at  solv- 
ing the  problem  in  the  Northeast  ar«a. 
I  was  shocked  when  the  chainnan  of 
tbisfommlttee.  the  gentleman  ftom  yff^st 
Vtesinla  (Mr.  Scmgcm)  got  m>  and  said 
this  oovcBvd  the  whole  country. 

Medaa  Onirman,  if  we  «»a»»«<TTft  the 
committee  iciKHt,  we  see  ttMt  on  page 
5  it  does  provide  an  impressive  list  o£ 
rttgltiJB  laflwda. 

iMk  at  the  list:  the  fiouttaem.  and  the 
Otmnr  *  Bio  Orande.  botti  praittaUe 
raikMds.  were  idaoed  in  there  because  of 
someone  on  the  committee.  1b  there  any 
NMon  wiv  funds  should  be  provided  by 

^  ^?*F^  *°  ■■**  profltable  rafl- 
roade  in  developing  tlieiriliMB? 

I>oei  anyeoe  here  tUnk  that  the  Sec- 
retary wofld  act  favorably  en  an  an- 
pUeatiooXartheSoitflMRi? 

Ibe  Bodt  Island  is  listed.  It  is  in  bank- 
niptey.  It  haa  already  iMkI  ute  Aw»h>i 
tar  a  reouest  ot  $100  million.  DSBA  did 
that^  Does  anyone  think  the  Secietaty 
of  TranqMrtatlon.  who  opposes  this  bill. 
Is  going  to  act  favorably? 

_i5?*.J**^"****  "flroads,  beginniiig 
iri*h  the  Penn  Central  and  the  ^mm- 
bankrapt  Kortheast  railroads  are  miter 
CnrtBan  which  will  ooae  into  nristmm 
on  the  Mh  of  November  i>nleas  this  body 
reJeetsit.  ^^ 

Does  anyone  here  think  that  the  Sec- 
retary win  give  Amtrak  money  eicmt 
to  be  used  hi  the  Northeast  Corridor 
where  xatut  of  tlie  passenger  trains  are 
found  and  the  rails  are  in  depJoraUe 
condition? 

Madam  Chairman,  every  criticiam, 
every  caution,  every  naming  that  the 
gentlwnan  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RooHXT)  sounded  whoi  this  bill  was' 
UP  in  May  has  come  to  pass.  We  do  have 
the  muUibimon-dQDar  flruq  systms 
plan  tot  Oie  Northeast  raHroaifa  before 
us.  I  state  again  unless  tbin  body  by  ape- 
cMc  action  turns  it  down,  fjonn^i]  i^m 
benoroe  operative  after  November  9.  The 
final  systems  plan  win  eo  into  effect,  no 
doubt  about  Oiat. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  a  10-year 
cm>ital  improvement  program,  tiiat  will 
cost  $6  bmion  approximately,  and  this 
Congress  if  it  permits  that  le^slatlon  to 
come  into  being,  which  It  wUI.  win  cer- 
tainly have  to  put  iq>  the  money.  And 
here  we  are  taUdng  about  $2.4  billion 
for  maintenance  and  operational  im- 
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provement  on  the  railroads  and  not  $240 
million  for  one  area  of  the  coimtry. 

Our  subcommittee  has  already  held 
hearings  on  the  administration's  Rail 
Revltalization  Act  which  proposes  a 
broad-based  program  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  rail  problem,  not  only  tlie  reha- 
bilitation of  the  roadbeds  but  also  tlie  de- 
velopment of  ratemaking  procedui-es 
and  methods  of  dealing  with  abandon- 
ment of  tracks  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Out  of  those  hearings  already  has  come 
a  bm  which  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  RooNEY)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devike)  and  I  In- 
troduced, HJl.  9802,  a  long-range  bin 
with  long-range  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation's  railroads.  It  not  only 
breathes  life  into  the  final  systems  plan 
but  also  recommends  a  broad-based  pro- 
gram to  meet  all  ran  prohl^os. 

That  bill  also  proposes  $2.6  billion, 
not  $240  million,  and  it  contains  provi- 
sions for  updating  the  rail  policies  of 
the  ICC. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  was  shocked  when 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
SiAGCEBBB).  said  that  perlu^K  no  other 
bin  win  come  forward.  If  the  final  sys- 
tems plan  comes  forward,  certainly  if 
the  total  package  part  of  this  hm  does 
nc^  pass,  we  have  got  to  provide  the 
money  to  make  the  final  systems  plan 
operative. 

Tlie  thing  that  really  bothei-s  me  about 
this  bin  is  that  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  President's  budget  for  it  and  it  means 
that  this  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
national  debt  Tliere  might  be  something 
in  the  oongrpfwional  budget.  Qie  one  that 
is  going  to  can  for  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $60  union  deficit  as  compared  with 
the  President's  pn^xtsed  deficit. 

How  many  times.  I  say  again,  can  we 
come  into  this  weU  to  ask  this  body  to 
authorise  the  providing  of  funds  for  the 
railroads  of  the  country? 

Madam  Cbaizman.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  already  indicated  that 
he  would  veto  this  bin  because  of  the 
damage  that  it  wiU  do  to  the  total  rail- 
road reorganization  blU.  Let  me  read 
from  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  dated  Octo- 
ber $.1075: 

Da*«  OowCTKBBMtM  Skttbitz:  I  am  greatly 
•noMuagwl  by  your  conoem  about  the  poe- 
aUae  tomatmoDt  of  HE.  8672,  the  Emergency 
Ran  TrmnaparttMoa  Improvement  and  Km- 
ptoyment  Act.  "Hite  is  a  bm  which  the  Ad- 
mlnlBtratkm  finds  highly  objectltmabl«  and 
tbm  Pnsldent  has  Indicated  that  he  would 
veto  It  if  passed. 


tered  aU  over  the  United  States  not 
found  just  in  the  Northeast  area   ' 

Second  of  all,  that  this  is  the  season 
of  the  year  when  most  maintenance  work 
cannot  be  performed.  This  Is  Uie  reason 
for  it. 

i  would  like  to  read  a  statement  that 
comes  from  the  September  1975  edition 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  publi- 
cation called  'Employment  and  Earn- 
ings": 

The  overaU  unemployment  percentage  for 
the  United  States  for  the  mouth  of  August 
was  8.3  percent.  However,  according  to  the 
same  publication,  unemployment  figures  for 
railroad  workers  for  the  same  period  was  3  a 
percent. 


Madam  C^iairman,  initially  the  objec- 
tive of  this  legislation  was  to  provide 
jobs  for  the  imemployed  rail  woricers 
of  this  country.  We  are  now  in  the  month 
of  October.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get 
this  bin  through  the  Congress  and  into 
operation  over  the  President's  veto  be- 
fore next  March.  At  that  time  the  final 
system  plan  will  be  in  operation. 

Porthermore,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roonet)  stated  that 
there  were  8,000  unemployed  mainte- 
nance workers  in  this  country;  but  wtiat 
the  gentleman  forgot  to  tell  us  is  that 
the  8.000  maintenance  workers  are  seat- 


Furthermore,  the  unemployed  main- 
tenance workers  are  not  in  the  North- 
east, the  area  that  this  bin  Is  aimed  to 
help.  In  that  area,  in  the  eastern  area 
there  were  563  more  maintenance  work- 
ers on  the  Job  In  Jmie  of  1975  than  there 
were  In  June  of  1974. 

In  the  southern  district.  In  June  of 
1974  there  were  13.942  maintenance 
workers  employed.  In  the  soutbon  dis- 
trict In  June  1975,  they  had  12.887  work- 
ers, down  1,055.  and  none  of  the  money 
Is  going  to  the  southern  district. 

In  the  western  district,  in  June  1974 
there  were  46,253  raUroad  maiute^ 
nance  w<vkers.  In  June  1975,  in  the  west- 
em  district,  there  were  41,520,  a  drop  of 
4.733  fewer  employees  in  June  1975,  than 
June  1974.  Very  Uttle  of  this  money  Is  go- 
ing to  this  area. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  talked  about 
Amtrak  operating  in  that  area.  The  only 
money  Amtrek  is  going  to  get  out  of  this 
program  Is  for  the  jobs  it  had  in  the 
Noirtheast  corridor  area. 

Basically,  wliat  we  aie  doing  here  is 
providing  $240  miUlon  to  give  to  14.000 
unemployed  workers  In  the  Northeast 
area  principally. 

I  want  to  refer  to  page  660,  my  chair- 
man says  it  Is  page  530. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Addabbo).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  has  expii-ed. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yldd 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chaixxuan,  what  we  are  d<ring  is 
providing  $240  miUicm  to  give  about  14.- 
000  unemployed  workers  in  the  Ntetbeast 
jobs  on  the  railroad,  less,  of  course,  ini- 
tiation dues  Into  the  unkm.  and  less 
monthly  dues. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  railroads  will  love 
it.  They  wiU  get  $240  miUion  from  Uncle 
Sam. 

The  maintenance  workers  love  It  They 
wiU  get  14,000  dues-paying  members,  and 
worse  yet.  these  same  workera  wiU  be- 
come eligible  for  railroad  unonidoyment 
benefits,  if  we  please,  if  they  earn  $1,000 
and^work  5  months. 

Certainly  this  body  remembers  that 
last  September  we  bailed  out  the  railroad 
retii-ement  fund  when  it  was  going  lotike 
by  taking  money  out  of  the  social  secu- 
rity fund,  which  is  already  broke,  and 
here  we  go  again  right  into  the  railroad 
unemployment  fund  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  members 
of  this  Committeo  a«e  oobowimJ  with 
unemplaymait  I  em  *»««ifiHiiiMi.  z  knew 
that  the  memberB  are  dedirrt>id  to  a 
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sound  transportation  system;  but  let  us 
not  do  a  useless  act;  worse  yet,  pass  a 
bin  that  is  going  to  be  vetoed,  thus  creat- 
ing a  climate  where  no  meaningful  leg- 
islation can  be  provided  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  pi-esent. 

The  C:!hair  announces  that  puisuant  to 
clause  2,  iiile  Ax  in,  he  wiU  vacate  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  caU  when  a  quorum  of 
the  Committee  appears. 

Members  wiU  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QtrORUM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  bundled  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present  Pur- 
aiant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule 
XXm.  further  proceedings  under  the 
caU  sbaU  be  considered  as  vacated. 

Hie  Committee  wiU  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roonet)  . 

Mr.  ROONE:y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  the 
more  I  hear  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Skubitz)  talk  about  the  threat 
of  a  veto  and  teU  us  that  the  President 
win  veto  this  bin,  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  this  legislation  is  badly 
needed  in  the  public  interest  I  know 
there  have  been  many  other  bills  the 
President  vetoed  recently,  and  that  many 
of  those  vetoes  were  overridden  by  this 
House. 

I  believe  that  the  fact  that  the  House 
agreed  to  this  rule  by  a  majority  vote  of 
15  to  1  is  an  indication  of  how  my  col- 
leagues feel  about  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  want  to  say  something 
about  def  aiding  my  position  on  the  $700 
million  appr(^>rIation  blU  that  the  Sen- 
ate sent  over  here  last  May.  Tes,  I  was 
opposed  to  that  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  pointed  out  but 
the  only  reason  I  was  o]HX)6ed  to  it  was 
because  tiiey  bypassed  the  autiioriEation 
committee. 

They  tried  to  bypass  my  committee 
authorizing  this  amount  of  money. 

I  did  say  that  it  was  leaf-raldng.  I 
no  longer  think  the  $240  mini<m  is  leaf- 
raking.  After  taUdng  to  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads  and  after  tatt- 
ing to  the  unions,  I  find  that  this  $240 
million  being  authorized  today  Is  the 
only  money  that  they  can  use  during  this 
work  period.  This  $240  mllUon  can  be 
used  in  every  part  of  this  country  be- 
cause, as  I  said  before,  it  foUows  the 
Sun.  It  win  put  people  to  work  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
wUl  put  people  to  work  in  the  Northeast 
where  we  are  In  dire  need  of  some  hdp. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  for  the  bin  and 
I  am  for  decreasing  it  from  $700  million 
to  $240  mOllon. 

I  may  be  before  the  Members  at  a 
later  date  asking  for  additional  moneys 
because  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  viable 
railroad  system  In  this  country,  we  have 
to  help  the  railroads. 
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For  the  past  25  years  we  have  been 
putting  billions  of  dollars  in  the  Federal 
highway  system;  we  have  been  putting 
billions  of  doUars  in  the  barge  system 
also. 

With  i-espect  to  the  information  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter)  wanted,  the  railroads  today 
cari-y  about  30  percent  of  the  freight  In 
this  country;  the  barges  cai'ry  about  30 
percent  of  the  freight  in  tliis  country; 
the  trucks  carry  about  30  percent  of  the 
freight  in  this  country;  and  the  addi- 
tional 10  percent  goes  to  other  modes. 

I  think  that  tins  is  very  sound  legis- 
latim.  All  of  us  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not 
the  rail  system  is  needed  in  this  country. 
We  all  know  it  is  needed,  and  I  do  hope 
that  we  wiU  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Patti- 
son). 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mi-. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8672. 

I  wiU  not  repeat  the  obvious  statistics 
with  respect  to  the  recession,  nor  the 
arguments  that  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  spending  taxpayere'  money  to  put  peo- 
ple to  work  bunding  needed  faciUties 
rather  than  maintaining  those  same  peo- 
ple through  unemployment  insurance, 
welfare,  and  food  stamps. 

The  greatest  danger  of  public  works 
and  pubUc  employment  projects  is  the 
danger  of  creating  dignity-destroying 
jobs  of  no  value  to  anyone  or  of  build- 
ing faciUties  that  we  do  not  really  need. 

This  Is  cleai'ly  not  the  case  in  this 
instance. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  the 
railroad  tracJcage  of  this  Nation  is  in  de- 
plorable condition;  no  one  can  disagree 
with  the  proposition  that  these  condi- 
tions are  the  result  of  various  unwise 
public  poUcIes  of  the  past.  No  one  can 
disagree  with  the  pn^iMsitlon  that  our 
Nation's  railroads  are  a  national  asset  es- 
sential to  the  secuiity  and  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Nation;  no  one  who  I  know 
beUeves  that  there  Is  the  slightest  chance 
that  the  private  sector  is  wining  or  able 
to  address  itself  to  the  mammoth  task 
of  rdiabiUtation  of  the  Nation's  rafi- 
roads. 

Amtrak  Is  trying  to  do  the  job  given 
to  it  by  the  Congress.  But  railroads  are 
run  cm  tracks,  and  a  railroad  can  only 
be  as  good  as  what  It  runs  on. 

Amtrak  wIU  shcotly  Introduce  an  ex- 
perimental run  from  Boston  through  Al- 
bany to  Chicago.  Where  that  run  enters 
Albany  there  are  12  mUes  of  missing 
track,  track  which  was  abandoned  and 
ripped  up  by  the  Penn  Central  a  few 
short  years  ago,  just  before  the  creation 
of  Amtrak. 

As  a  result  of  this  missing  track,  the 
new  Boston-to-Albany  run  wiU  be 
lengthened  by  45  minutes  caused  by  a 
complicated  backing  and  switching 
operation. 

Earner  this  year,  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act,  provision 
was  made  for  the  acquisition  by  Amtrak 
of  this  short  but  essential  right-of-way. 
This  bin  win  provide  the  necessary  funds 
to  pay  for  the  labor  needed  to  accom- 
plish this  goal  as  weU  as  funds  for  the 
upgrading  of  the  entire  rest  of  the  road- 
bed from  Baston  to  Albany. 


Tlie  Improvement  of  this  run  will  make 
it  possible  to  have  a  new  means  of  mass 
transit  between  two  of  the  major  citie-s  of 
the  East  and  the  major  city  of  the  Mid- 
west, an  alternative  that  presently  does 
not  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  this  bill.  H.R.  8672. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  (Thairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  CMr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
8672,  the  Emergency  RaU  Transporta- 
tion Improvement  and  Employment  Act 
of  1975,  which  we  are  considering  today 
is  vital  not  only  to  our  ralh'oads  but  also 
to  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

P\>r  far  too  long  the  northea^teni  re- 
gion of  our  country  has  been  forced  to 
contepd  with  the  appalling  conditions 
that  now  exist  on  the  roadbeds  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  northeastern  railroads. 
These  deplorable  conditions  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  shippers  dependent  on  rail 
transportation  and  have  caused  hazard- 
ous. Inconvenient  traveling  conditions 
for  miUlcms  of  rail  commutov. 

H.R.  8672  is  a  comprehensive  proposal 
which  seeks  to  reverse  the  gross  dereUc- 
tion  of  the  managanent  of  the  bankrupt 
railroads.  This  l^lslatlon  is  a  twofold 
attack.  On  the  one  hand.  It  provides 
funds  and  manpower  to  help  us  combat 
the  steadily  eroding  condition  of  our  rail 
rights  of  way,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
provides  meaningful  jobs  for  some  16,000 
persons  each  year. 

Grants  totaling  $240  miUion  are  au- 
thorized by  this  measure  to  the  eUglble 
railroads  for  the  rdiablUtation  of  the 
track  beds  and  facilities,  including 
.switches,  bridges,  and  yards.  Only 
through  such  massive  rehabttltattcm  win 
the  safety  of  passengers  and  freight  be 
assm-ed  and  the  swiftness  of  ran  trans- 
portation become  a  reaUty. 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
C(Hnmerce  Committee  reports  that  in 
1974,  rail  track  defects  caused  41  i)er- 
cent  of  aU  ran  accidents.  Deteri<H«ted 
trains  have  caused  unreasonably  slow 
speeds  and  detours,  circuitous  routing, 
unduly  adding  to  the  cost  of  shilling- 

We  are  aU  weU  aware  of  the  high  un- 
employment that  now  prevaUs  tfarou^- 
out  our  Nation.  WhUe  this  legislation 
win  not  solve  the  enigma  of  unemploy- 
ment, it  does  take  a  positive  awroach 
to  that  problem.  By  the  enactment  of 
this  bin,  16,(K)0  persons  win  be  onployed. 
WhUe  tUs  is  a  minuscule  number  when 
we  consider  that  mOllons  of  people  are 
currently  imemployed,  it  Is  neverthdess 
a  step  in  the  light  direction.  In  addition 
to  providing  direct  employment  to  the 
railroad  industry,  this  legislation  wlU 
create  a  ripple  effect  throughout  our 
economy  by  Increasing  onployment  In 
related  industries  such  as  steel  mills  and 
tie  plants. 

Mr.  (Thairman,  whUe  this  legislation 
is  sorely  needed  to  put  the  Nation's  im- 
employed back  to  work  rdiiablUtating 
deteriorated  railroad  tracks  and  road- 
beds, we  should  also  sedc  rtfmbursement 
of  these  costs  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
if  at  some  future  date  the  Oovanmoit 
decides  to  purchase  any  of  theie  ladU- 
ties.  We  can  safeguard  the  Government's 
interests  by  accepting  the  amendment 
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to  be  proposed  by  the  genaeman  fnun 
nilnolB  (Ifr.  ISsxTk)  which  pnenata  the 
Federal  Treasury  from  paying  twice  for 
rehabilitated  rail  facflltles. 

Accordingly,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bxntz)  for 
inttiatlng  this  proposal,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  coeponsor  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  Important  legis- 
lation, taududing  the  Mikva  amendment 
to  the  Emogency  Rail  Transportation 
Improvement  and  Employment  Act  of 
1975. 

Mr.  RCX>NEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
a  mimites  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
ttie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Bfr. 
Suusiu) . 

Mr.  8KUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too, 
win  yldd  time  to  the  goitleman  fnm 
Pennsylvania.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  f  nnn  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

Shpsth). 

Mr.  SHU8TER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  dlsttngnlshed  gentlemen  for  yielding 
tome  this  time. 

Mr.  CSudrman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Emergency  Rail  Transportation 
Improvement  and  Employment  Act  of 
1975.  and  I  do  so  for  three  reasons.  First, 
because  our  railroad  roadbeds  must  be 
refurbished  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  re- 
vltaUxatlon  of  America's  railroad  sys- 
tem. TUs  bill  is  one  modest  step  in  that 
direction. 

Second,  because  this  bill  will  put  peo- 
ple to  woric  on  needed  projects  to  increase 
the  assets  of  America  rather  than  <m 
"make  work"  Jobs  that  add  nothing  to 
the  economy. 

TWrd,  because  this  legislation  is  In 
harm<Hiy  with  the  overall  final  system 
plan  with  the  new  Northeast  Railroad 
System. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  thl«  bill 
because  it  is  separate  from  the  final  sys- 
tem plan.  It  has  been  called  a  "piece- 
meal" approach.  The  fact  is  that  this 
leglslatloo  Is  simply  a  "Headstart"  pro- 
gram for  our  railroads,  an  effort  to  be- 
gin doing  what  the  final  system  plan 
clearly  says  needs  to  be  done.  America 
needs  a  revitalized  raUroad  system.  Let 
us  get  on  with  the  Job,  and  in  the  process 
create  real  Jobs  for  American  woxken. 
Mr.  ENCUJSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONE7. 1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

1ST.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  Uke  to  say,  first  of  an.  that 
I  and  the  people  of  Oklahoma  are  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  cm  Transportation  and 
Commerce  for  his  initiative  and  leader- 
ship to  the  development  of  this  bin.  I 
would  anireclate  very  mudi  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  inf(uin  me  a  little  more 
fully  coneeniing  the  hitent  of  the  sub- 
oommlttee  regarding  this  measiure's  im- 
pact on  one  spectOc  railroad  which  is 
currently  under  reorganization. 

I  undnstand  ttiat,  if  the  funds  were 
made  available  to  the  Rock  Island  line 
for  emptoynient  of  maintcmnce  person- 
nel, the  line  eooM  employ  up  to  1,500 
penons  fci  Statn  like  C^laluMna  to  Im- 
vron  tlM  qmUty  of  tts  track  and  road- 
Md  wHk  Bf  iiHimut  and  materlali  al- 
tmOr  »TBihM0.  Xa  it  the  intention  of 
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the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Rock  Island  track  wlU  be 
covered  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 
Mr.  RODNEY.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  answer  that  question.  It  is  covered  in 
the  bill.  As  long  as  the  Rock  Island  has 
the  material,  they  are  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  act. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrieldlng. 

The  gentleman  also  knows  that  the 
Rock  Island  was  turned  down  by  USRA 
when  it  solicited  a  loan. 

That  this  committee  has  no  authority 
to  determine  how  these  fimds  are  gning 
to  be  spent.  Rock  Island  may  apply,  but 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  wUl  pass 
on  that  m4>llcation. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  is  the  same  as  any 
other  railroad. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  win  address  my  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member. 

Does  that  not  mean,  therefore,  tjiat 
the  Rock  Island  or  any  other  railroad 
would  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  OMn- 
pete  for  the  funds  with  any  oliier  rafl- 

road?    

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  wiU  yield  further,  the  rail- 
roads that  are  listed  in  this  bin  wiU  have 
an  opportunity  if  they  submit  an  i^pU- 
catlon. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  And  the  Secretaiy  wiU 
pass  final  Judgment. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  f  wan  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myms). 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  hi  support  of  this  legislation. 
We  are  combining  two  very  real  prob- 
lems in  this  coimtry:  One,  a  raU  system 
which  the  Nation  certainly  very  much 
needs  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  as  far 
as  rolling  stock  Is  concerned,  as  far  as 
the  condition  of  rights-of-way,  and  two, 
we  stin  do  have  a  very  real  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  this  Nation.  We  are 
paying  out  massive  amoimts  for  unem- 
ployment. It  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
obtain  some  very  real  improvement  in 
talis  transportation  system  and  stiU  be 
spending  not  a  whole  lot  more  money 
than  we  already  are  spending  in  unem- 
ployment. I  do  have  some  questions  about 
the  bin,  one  of  which  is — and  I  fully  im- 
derstand  why  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  must 
be  complied  with— why  can  there  not  be 
some  type  of  compromise  here  rather 
than  paying  the  minimum  wage  today  of 
$2.10  going  later  to  $2.20,  on  up  to  $2  30 
and  maybe  even  higher? 

Rather  than  paying  that  very  low 
scale,  why  can  we  not  comprcHulse  some 
place  between  that  $2-plus  and  the  $5.30 
w  $6,  whatever  it  may  be  which  is  pre- 


vailing in  the  present  labor  agreements? 
I  hope  that  the  provisions  of  this  act 
will  be  only  temporary  in  nature.  I  cer- 
tahily  hope  it  is.  If  It  were  providing  for 
a  permanent  program,  I  woidd  com- 
pletely agree  that  we  should  fully  comply 
with  the  labor  agreements  that  have 
been  negotiated  in  the  areas  affected. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  in  order  to  get  the 
most  out  of  these  dollars,  the  best  repair 
of  the  railroads,  and  in  order  to  get  the 
most  help  for  all  organized  labor,  there 
ought  to  be  a  compromise  worked  out 
Is  there  any  way  to  do  that,  to  work  out 
a  compromise  and  get  for  the  dollars 
here  sranething  less  than  the  prevailing 
rates  in  those  areas  since  it  is  only  tem- 
porary? I  ask  the  chairman  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  to  respond 
Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  no,  it 
win  be  at  the  union  wage  scale,  which  as 
I  clarified  earlier  was  about  $6  an  hour 
Including  fringe  benefits. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  hope  some- 
thing can  be  worked  out.  I  feel  confident 
that  organized  labor  wiU  have  many 
more  people  working  If  we  can  get  the 
ndlroads  Improved  and  soon.  The  way  I 
Interpret  the  amortization  in  Sec.  9  of 
the  bin  is  that  there  will  be  no  interest 
on  the  principal  assistance  given  the 
railroads  and  that  they  will  amortize 
over  a  5-year  period  principal  only.  Nov? 
this  is  at  no  interest,  but  also  it  is  not 
taking  into  consideration  whether  tiiat 
railroad  that  has  received  the  assistance 
is  making  a  profit  or  not.  No  considwa- 
tion  as  to  aMUty  to  pay.  Is  tiiat  correct? 
Mr.  ROONEY.  It  is  a  direct  grant  and 
If  the  railroad  is  sold  within  a  period  of 
5  years  the  Ffederal  CJovemment  will  be 
protected  under  its  amortization  over 
that  period.  After  5  years  it  remains  a 
part  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Now  in  the 
amortization  schedule  that  is  proposed 
In  section  9,  paragraph  (d)  particularly, 
there  is  an  escape  clause  that  provides 
that  the  Secretary  can  determine  that  if 
the  transfer  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
transportation   needs,    that   repayment 
can  be  waived.  Is  that  correct?  As  far  as 
the  legislation  is  concerned  there  is  laid 
down  no  guideline  for  the  Secretary  in 
making  that  determination.  It  Is  at  his 
dlscretfam  entirely.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ROONEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  ChsAi- 
man,  the  argument  made  this  afternoon 
of  course  Is  that  the  $240  miUion  au- 
thorized  in   this   bin   would   somehow 
come  into  conflict  with  the  plan  later 
this  year  with  legislation  planned  to  be 
brought  to  this  fioor  for  the  final  sys- 
tems plan.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
pass  this  today;  hopefuUy  it  will  be  ai- 
acted  Into  law  and  that  $240  million 
could  be  taken  out  of  the  final  systems 
plan  of  $2.3  or  $2.4  blUIon,  whichever  it 
is.  If  it  is  March  or  whatever  the  date, 
then  we  could  start  using  this  mraiey, 
and  at  least  we  would  have  a  running 
start  hi  getting  these  people  to  work  and 
start  rebuUdlng  the  rights-of-way.  Could 
It  be  deducted? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  This  $240  mUUon  wiU 
not  come  out  of  ConRaU's  appropriation 
per  se.  As  the  gentleman  from  Kf^mum 
(Mr.  BKomnz)  said  earUer,  It  Is  part  of 
the  omnibus  blB.  U  this  teglslatkm  is 
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passed  it  wiU  be  deleted  from  the 
omnibus  bill.  It  covers  not  only  ConRaU 
but  also  Amtrak  and  others  I  mentioned. 

IBx.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  do  I  imderstand 
the  gentleman  fMr.  Rooney)  to  say  we 
are  going  to  delete  this  from  the  omni- 
bus bill  then? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  have  it  in  the  omnibus  if  we 
pass  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  There  is  a  difference. 
The  $240  million  was  to  go  to  Amtrak 
alone  which  will  be  used  aU  over  the 
United  States  not  only  to  ConRail  in  the 
Northeast. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  You  have 
made  an  argument  that  we  do  need  this 
bill  because  Amtrak  and  many  lines  are 
not  covered  under  the  other  transporta- 
tion biU  coming  by  later  this  year.  If 
Amtrak  is  to  get  help  and  get  its  rails 
in  shape  to  go  up  to  100  m.p.h.  they  need 
help  too. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  That  is  the  very  rea- 
son we  should  not  enact  this  today. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  But  it  could 
well  be  deducted  from  the  final  plan. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  the  very  point  that  I  was 
trying  to  make  in  this  discussion  is  that 
this  is  not  a  biU  that  is  gohig  to  go  Into 
effect  before  the  final  systems  plan.  The 
final  systems  plan,  unless  this  House  by 
November  9  takes  steps  to  stop  It.  win 
become  operative. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  But  does  the 
final  systems  plan  cover  or  is  It  the 
intent  today  that  it  win  cover  every 
railroad  that  this  bUl  covers? 

Does  it  cover  an  the  need  of  getting 
help  for  the  hard-core  unemployed?  As 
I  see  this,  it  is  getting  the  hard-core  un- 
employed employed  and  it  is  helping  a 
very  real  problem  in  transportation. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  The  final  plan  is  for 
ConRail;  but  the  final  omnibus  biU  is 
trying  to  breathe  life  into  that  and  also 
cure  the  total  problons  in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Amtrak  Is 
traveling  over  other  rails,  not  ConRafi 
necessarily,  other  lines  wiU  be  assisted 
here.  Amtrak  is  an  example.  Is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Yes;  but  if  the  gentle- 
man thinks  Amtrak  win  get  any  money 
for  rail  improvement  outside  the  North- 
east area  the  gentleman  indulges  in 
wishful  thinking. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Amtrak  Is 
traveling  over  somebody  else's  tracks. 

Mr.  SETOBITZ.  But  it  has  to  make  the 
application. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Ml".  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  McHitgh)  . 

Mr.  McHUOH.  Mr.  C9iairman,  I  rise  hi 
support  of  HJl.  8672  because  it  would 
deal  constructively  with  two  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  stiU  facing  our  Nation  and 
particularly  the  Northeast — unemploy- 
ment and  a  crippled  raU  system. 

We  are  aU  weU  aware  that  unemploy- 
ment remains  at  an  unacceptably  hlfl^i 
level,  me  latest  figures  place  the  Jobless 
rate  at  8.2  percent  of  the  woric  force, 
and.  of  course,  these  figures  do  not  truly 
wfiect  the  depth  of  the  problem.  They  do 
nothreflect  those  who  have  given  up  on 


their  search  for  employment,  nor  do  they 
measm«  the  suffering  of  families  which 
depend  oa  a  steadly  income  for  their 
sustenance.  In  my  view,  the  Government 
has  not  begun  to  meet  its  oft-stated  com- 
mitment to  a  full  employment  economy. 
The  comprehensive  Jobs  bill  passed  ear- 
lier this  year,  but  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, would  have  been  a  significant  step 
toward  that  goal.  This  bill,  although  con- 
siderably more  modest,  would  provide 
some  relief  for  those  who  want  to  work 
but  find  that  neither  government  nor 
private  entei-prise  can  take  them  off  the 
roUs. 

The  second  benefit  of  this  bill,  of 
course,  is  that  it  would  rehabilitate  raU 
lines  which  have  been  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate. The  financial  condition  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  Northeast  is  known  to  us 
aU,  and  I  believe  Congress  is  committed 
to  restructuring  the  rail  systems  in  that 
region.  In  this  connection,  we  wiU  shortly 
be  deciding  whether  to  accept  the  final 
system  plan  presented  by  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  condition  of"  the  lines  is  de- 
plorable and  in  many  cases  quite  dan- 
gerous. 

In  my  own  27th  District  of  New  York, 
for  example,  there  have  recently  been 
two  derailments  which  have  posed  a  di- 
rect threat  to  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  first  of  these  occurred  in 
Broome  Coimty  on  May  23  of  this  year 
and  Involved  a  30,000-gaUon  liquid  pe- 
troleum gas  tanker.  The  second  Incident 
took  place  only  2  weeks  later  in  the  same 
county,  and  on  that  occasion  two  of  the 
cars  c<mtained  hydrocyanic  gas.  In  each 
Instance,  dlsrepfdr  of  the  railbeds  was 
cited  to  be  the  cause  of  the  derailment.  I 
coxild  cite  other  similar  cases,  but  t^ese 
examples  demonstrate  what  the  situation 
has  been  for  some  years,  a  situation 
which  gets  worse  by  the  day  and  whl^. 
most  tragically,  represents  a  constant 
threat  to  the  people  of  my  district. 

I  understand  that  the  hazardous  con- 
ditions which  pertain  in  upstate  New 
York  are  typical  of  conditions  elsewhere. 
Putting  able-bodied  workers  to  the  task 
of  repairing  the  raU  lines  would  be  a  par- 
ticularly responsible  way  of  ai^roachlng 
this  problem.  It  is  not  a  make-work  proj- 
ect, but  a  fine  example  of  one  which  per- 
forms a  vital  public  service  as  weU  as 
providing  reUef  to  individuals  who  want 
and  need  help  so  badly. 

Mr.  Chairman,' I  indicated  earlier  that 
this  is  a  modest  proposal  and  it  is.  The 
cost  would  be  $240  million,  which  is  weU 
below  the  $700  miUion  provided  for  in  the 
Senate  bill.  Moreover,  it  is  within  the 
guidelines  estabU.shed  by  the  concurrent 
budget  resolution  adopted  by  Congress 
earlier  this  year. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  us  to  address 
the  dual  problems  of  unemployment  and 
hazardous  ran  lines,  while  at  the  same 
time  being  fiscally  responsible,  I  m-ge  my 
coneagues  to  support  this  bill.  I  also  be- 
Ueve  we  should  adopt  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  Mr.  Mkva  which  would 
prevent  any  railrosMl  from  being  unjustly 
enriched  at  Government  expense. 

Mr.  McBaNNETSr.  Mr.  C!hairman,  our 
Nation  faces  serious  problems;  three  of 
the  most  crucial  being  unemployment, 
dwindling  energy  resources,  and  a  de- 


plorable mass  transportation  system. 
Frankly,  the  94th  Congress  has  been 
.sadly  irresponsive  to  these  critical  needs. 
We  have  dillled  and  dallied,  allowing  po- 
litical considerations  rather  than  eco- 
nomic realities  to  dominate  our  delibera- 
tions. We  are  also  in  the  midst  of  an  era 
wliich  demands  the  most  creative  alloca- 
tion of  our  limited  monetary  and  natural 
resources.  Dollars  must  be  stretched  to 
serve  multiple  purposes.  In  light  of  these 
considerations,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8(JT2,  Emergency  Rail  Transpoi-tation 
Improvement  and  Employment  Act. 
which  I  earlier  cosponsored,  for  I  believe 
this  measm-e  embodies  a  responsible  mul- 
tipunx)se  approach  to  alleviating  some  of 
the  ills  that  face  our  Nation. 

First  of  all,  the  legislation  will  put  peo- 
ple to  work  in  meaningful  Jobs  in  the 
private  .sector  during  these  times  of  high 
unemployment.  This  is  a  responsible  one- 
year  employment  program — no  "make- 
work"  Jobs,  but  a  national  program 
geared  to  solving  a  national  disgrace. 
Approximately  20,000  now  unemployed 
people  WiU  be  put  to  work  rehabilitating 
our  Nation's  badly  deteriorated  raOroad 
rifi^ts-of-way.  Moreover,  the  ripple  ef- 
fect of  this  rehablUtatloi  program  wiU 
result  in  thousands  of  backup  Jobs  in  re- 
lated areas  of  the  industry  such  as  steel 
mills,  tie  plants,  quarries,  and  other  in- 
dustries supplying  materials  and  equip- 
ment for  the  ran  improvements. 

I  ^ould  point  out  here  that  the  legis- 
lation is  carefully  drafted  to  avoid  mcme- 
tary  waste,  for  the  $240  miUion  author- 
ized is  to  be  used  solely  for  workers' 
wages,  not  for  the  railroads'  administra- 
tive or  materials  costs.  The  railroads  are 
not  getting  a  free  ride;  they  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  an-expenses-pald  renovation 
(rf  their  lines.  Ratiier,  they  must  Aare 
the  costs  and  responslbiUties  for  improve- 
ment with  the  Government.  And  because 
of  their  large  stake  in  the  improvraients 
to  be  made,  I  think  it  is  reasonable,  to 
assume  we  wiU  see  fiscally  respmnble 
and  efficient  management  decLslows.  Let 
me  also  emphasize  that  hiring  pHorities 
are  established  in  this  leglslatipn,  atanhig 
at  rafboad  employees  who  have  been  laid 
off  and  persons  who  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  benefits  or  who  have  been 
out  of  work  IS  weeks  or  more.  In  addtUon. 
the  Library  of  Congress  estimates  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  directly 
and  Immediately  save  one  of  every  three 
doUars  spent  because  of  offsets  in  unem- 
ployment compensation,  welfare  benefits 
and  tax  gains. 

RebuUding  raUroads  is  a  sound  means 
of  reducing  unemployment  and  stimulat- 
ing the  economy.  It  is  also  an  environ- 
mentally sound  approach,  for  the  rail- 
roads cause  less  air  and  noise  poUution 
smd,  of  particular  importance  today,  are 
less  energy-intensive  than  other  nuijor 
transportation  systems.  Transpoitation 
experts  indicate  that  raUroads  "can  move 
most  goods  in  volmne  between  the  same 
points  with  less  than  one-third  the  fuel, 
one-third  the  air  poUution,  one-sixth  the 
casualties  and  one-tenth  the  land." 

Our  energy  crisis  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  forging  a  stronger  role  for 
the  fuel-efficient  raUroads'ln  the  Nation's 
transportation  system.  However,  the  de'- 
teriorating   economic   health   of  many 
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railroads  luul  their  inability  to  generate 
sufBoieDt  capital  has  resulted  in  wide- 
wead  delays  in  the  maintenance  of 
track  and  equiiHnent.  In  fact,  the  De- 
partmmt  of  Transportation's  annual  re- 
port for  fiscal  year  1974  notes  that  "this 
condttloo  has  resulted  in  a  greater  num- 

'  ber  of  accidents  during  the  year  and  in- 
creased safety  actlvli^  by  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration."  According  to 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  the  number  of  train  accidents 
caused  by  broken  rails  has  soared  in  the 
last  decade— a  total  of  5,765  accidents. 
Nationwide,  freight  and  passenger 
trains  ate  often  restricted  to  imreason- 
ably  slow  speeds  of  10  to  30  miles  per 
hour  or  detoured  on  circuitous  routes  be- 
cause of  poor  track  conditions.  Natu- 
rally such  obstacles  preclude  a  train  from 
traveling  more  than  100  miles  a  day.  De- 
lays rqwrtedly  often  double  and  even 
triple  the  attendant  costs  of  shipping 
frdght  and  are  direcUy  responsible  for 
large  numbers  of  prospective  passengers 
using  alternate  means  of  transportation. 
The  Washington-New  York  Metroliner— 
a  100  ml/h  train  with  a  30  mi/h  rail 
bed — daily  demonstrates  that  the  kind  of 
help  provided  in  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. 

In  my  own  district  and  State  we  are 
wdl  familiar  with  such  tales  of  woe,  with 
respect  to  both  our  commuter  lines  and 
our  freight  lines.  For  example,  freight 
sarviee  in  Connecticut  hits  suffered  be- 
cause fire  devastated  the  Poughkeepsie 
Bridge  several  years  ago  and  this  criti- 
cal structure  has  yet  to  be  rebuilt.  Con- 
necticut-New York  commuters  often  ap- 
proach open  revolt  because  of  the  peril- 
ous route  they  must  travel,  coupled  with 
ever-increasing  fares.  If  we  could  achieve 
MtJe,  fast.  elBcient  service  on  our  rail- 
roads our  trains  would  be  heavily  util- 
i»d  by  passengers,  operating  deficits 
oould  be  cut  and  fares  could  stabiUze  at 
WMonable  rates.  Currently,  relatively 
few  Americans  travel  by  train  because 
the  cost  of  gasoline  is  usually  cheaper 
fean  train  fare  and  trains  are  slower 
going  than  automobile;  also,  more  and 
UMMre.  people  are  willing  to  pay  the  ex- 
tra cost  of  air  fare  for  the  convenience 
of  Ume  saved. 

I  oould  continue  such  hand-wringing 
but  the  Important  point  is  that  many  of 
the  materials  are  already  at  hand  for 
restoration,  rehabilitation,  and  improve- 
meut  of  our  trackl)eds.  In  fact,  railroads 
across  the  country  have  23  million  ties 
and  more  than  3,500  miles  of  rail  stock- 
piled because  they  lack  funds  to  em- 
rtoy  maintenance  crews  to  lay  the  track. 
It  is  time  for  action  to  get  people  mov- 
ing to  utilize  these  stockpiled  materials. 
And  it  is  this  legislation  that  will  get 
those  people  moving  and  ttiat  will  con- 
stitute a  lasting,  permanent  improve- 
tanent  in  an  energy-eflScient  mode  of 

.  itransportatlon  that  will  repay  taxpay- 
ers many  times  in  cheaper,  safer  and 
faster  movement  of  goods  and  pas- 
sengers. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  our 
railroads  have  long  been  mismanaged 
and  that  it  is  the  railroads'  own  fault 
thegr  have  deterlmttted  to  such  a  miser- 
able state,  let  me  cite  the  committee  re- 
port which  reads  that  the  "rail  industry 
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is  suffering  the  ravages  of  decades  of 
neglect."  Over  the  years  the  railroad  in- 
dustry has  been  forced  to  compete  at  a 
disadvantage  with  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation which  have  been  heavily  sub- 
sidized with  Government  support.  In 
fact,  one  reason  rail  service  is  on  the 
decline  is  because  rail  transportation  has 
received  less  than  1  percent  of  all  trans- 
portation funds  expended  by  all  levels 
of  government  in  the  United  States.  The 
time  has  come  for  this  Congress  to  cor- 
rect the  inequities  in  the  distribution  of 
Oovemment  financial  support  for  trans- 
portation In  this  country  and  to  put  our 
national  transportation  priorities  in 
order.  Federal  aid  to  repair  and  main- 
tain dilapidated  trackbeds  is  consistent 
with  federal  aid  over  the  years  to  sub- 
sidize other  forms  of  transportation — 
cars  and  trucks  through  the  highway 
system,  airplanes  through  airport  con- 
struction assistance,  and  shipping 
through  the  construction  of  canals,  har- 
bors and  ports. 

Without  question  a  legitimate  criti- 
cism of  this  measure  is  tliat  it  does  not 
provide  a  comprehensive  solution  to  the 
challenge  of  upgrading  our  railroad  sys- 
tem. However,  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees are  presently  evaluating  the  U.8. 
Railway  Association's  final  system  plan 
for  rail  reorganization  and  comprehen- 
sive legislation  is  being  considered  to  ef- 
fect the  final  system  plan,  including  re- 
habilitation. The  need  for  this  compre- 
herisive  legislation  should  not  be  used  as 
an  excuse  to  imduly  delay  commencing 
the  restoration  and  improvement  of  the 
deteriorated  roadbeds  and  facilities.  It 
may  take  months,  even  a  year,  to  de- 
velop and  effect  the  final  plans  for  a 
comprehensive  approach.  This  bill  before 
us  today  is  an  initial  step  to  the  long- 
range  solution,  a  stopgap  measure  to 
hold  the  line  on  further  needless  ti-ack 
and  facility  degradation.  Passage  and 
implementation  of  H.R.  8672  would  per- 
mit woric  to  begin  liomedlately  to  up- 
grade the  tracks  and  put  people  to  work. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Chahman, 
the  Emergency  Rail  Transportation  and 
Employment  Act,  H.R.  8672,  Is  a  bUl 
which  I  strongly  support,  and  which  I 
thtak  deserves  the  support  of  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  This  legislation 
merits  overwhelming  passage  by  the 
House  because  it  is  aimed  at  helping  to 
alleviate  two  critical  problems  now  fac- 
ing our  country — an  unacceptably  high 
rate  of  unemployment,  and  a  seriously 
deteriorated  rail  system.  Unemployment, 
together  with  inflation,  is  the  most  ur- 
gent problem  In  oiu-  Nation  and  in  my 
State  of  Michigan.  A  good  public  works 
program  is  a  valuable  tool  in  helping  to 
reduce  imemployment.  This  is  an  es- 
pecially effective  and  productive  pro- 
gram because  it  gives  workers  jobs  re- 
pairing and  rehabilitating  the  seriously 
dilapidated  rails  and  roadbeds  of  oiu* 
railroads,  which  are  a  key  segment  of  our 
transportation  system.  This  bill  is  not 
a  panacea  for  solving  these  problems. 
But  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  bill  should  be  particularly  effec- 
tive in  increashig  available  Jobs  because 
it  proi^es  that  the  $240  millKm  authori- 


zation may  be  used  only  for  wages,  and 
not  for  materials  or  adminlsteatlve  costs. 
The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  estimates  that  this  bill  win 
provide  for  the  employment  of  15,000  per- 
sons durhig  the  next  year,  with  as  many 
as  20,000  persons  beiiig  employed  in  the 
6-month  peak  period.  Additional  ripide- 
effect  employment  will  result  from  the 
increased  purchases  of  these  workers,  and 
in  industries  which  supply  materials  used 
in  roadbed  improvement. 

Another  attractive  aspect  of  the  bill 
is  that  it  sets  definite  priorities  to  de- 
tei-mine  who  will  be  eligible  for  these 
jobs.  After  the  first  category  of  unem- 
ployed railroad  maintenance  woiicers, 
priority  will  be  given  to  unemployed 
persons  who  have  exhausted  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits,  who  are 
not  eligible  for  such  benefits,  at 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  15 
weeks  or  more.  In  addition,  the  bin 
aims  specifically  at  reducing  imemploy- 
ment in  areas  of  substantial  imonploy- 
ment.  which  includes  most  of  Michigan 
and  the  district  which  I  represent. 

The  bill  is  a  very  timely  one.  Everyone 
knows  that,  as  a  result  of  the  financial 
crisis  involving  many  rail  systems,  main- 
tenance and  upgrading  of  roadbeds  have 
been  sadly  neglected.  In  many  locations, 
both  freight  and  passenger  trains  are 
restricted  to  unreasonably  slow  speeds 
because  of  poor  track  conditions.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  bill  will  allow  eligible 
railroads  to  re-lay  about  4,500  miles  of 
seriously  deficient  raO  segments,  includ- 
ing important  intercity  passenger  routes. 
The  bill  puts  the  money  where  it  is 
needed  most  by  restricting  ttiese  funds  to 
Amtrak,  Conrail,  bankrupt  railroads,  and 
intercity  passenger  lines. 

Finally,  Mi-.  Chairman,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  estimates  that  this 
bill  will  not  contribute  to  infiation  or  in- 
creased Federal  deficits.  The  cc«nmittee 
estimates  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  directly  save  $1  of  every  $3  ex- 
pended in  this  bill  because  of  reduced 
payments  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  welfare  benefits,  and  Increased 
tax  revenues.  The  committee  further 
estimates  Qiat  economic  ripple  effects  of 
the  bill  should  result  In  a  $1  saving  to 
the  Government  for  everj'  dollar  spent 
through  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  think  these  provisions 
demonstrate  the  kind  of  action  the  Con- 
gress can  and  should  take  to  alleviate 
ui-gent  problems  of  our  Nation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  8672,  the 
Emergency  Rail  Transportation  Im- 
provement and  Employment  Act  of  1975. 
This  bill  is  a  shot  In  the  arm  to  our 
ailing  raihoad  industry.  It  injects  needed 
jobs  into  the  economy  and  at  the  same 
time  assists  in  upgrading  the  Nation's 
deteriorated  railbeds  and  faculties. 

The  bill  authorizes  $240,000,000  for 
grants  to  specific  railroads.  Fimds  ai'e  to 
be  used  solely  to  pay  the  wages  and  other 
benefits  earned  by  those  unemployed. 
Employment  priorities  go  to  unemployed 
railroad  malntenance-of-way  and  signal 
system  maintenance  employees.  Hiring 
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nrlorltles  next  extend  to  those  who  have 
Cshausted  or  are  not  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  and  those 
unemployed  for  more  than  15  weeks. 

Track  defects  in  1974  caused  41  per- 
cent of  all  accidents  and  have  contrib- 
uted to  both  passenger  and  freight  trains 
restricted  to  unreasonably  low  speeds  or 
detoiured  over  circuitous  routes  causing 
unnecessary  delays.  These  delays  have 
resulted  in  the  doubling  and  tripling  of 
the  cost  of  shipping  freight  and  are 
largely  responsible  for  prospective  rafl 
passengers  choosing  other  means  of 
transportation. 

It  is  estimated  that  4.200  persons  will 
be  employed  during  the  1st  month  of 
work  on  projects  funded  under  the  bill, 
increasing  to  20,000  for  a  6-month  period 
beginning  during  the  4th  month.  It  is 
aJso  estimated  that  with  the  funds,  rail- 
roads will  be  able  to  relay  2,470  miles  of 
track,  using  500,000  tons  of  new  rail; 
Install  13  mllUon  new  ties;  and  improve 
ballasting  and  surfacing  on  23,000  miles 
of  track. 

Both  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and 
Amtrak  which  mn  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  would  be  eligible  for  these 
funds. 

This  is  not  a  welfare  program.  In  fact, 
It  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air  from  nagging 
imemployment  problems.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram that  involves  pay  for  work.  It  may 
well  be  a  breakthrough  for  welfare  pro- 
gram reform.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chahman.  my 
own  State  of  Iowa  has  had  some  recent 
and  very  successful  experience  with  a 
program  similar  to  the  one  under  c<m- 
slderation. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  Iowa  has  en- 
tered into  three-way  agreements  with 
the  rail  companies  and  the  shippers  to 
bring  about  improvement  and  restora- 
tion of  deteriorating  rail  beds.  In  these 
contracts,  the  State  becomes  partners 
with  private  enterprise.  The  State  and 
the  shippers  cimtribute  tnoaey,  while  the 
railroad  contributes  materltds  and  em- 
ployee time. 

Thus  far,  Iowa  has  put  $6  million  into 
this  program.  Back  to  Iowa,  toe  land  of 
tidl  com  and  budget  surplusses,  $6  mil- 
lion is  a  lot  of  money.  Although  the  pro- 
gram cost  a  great  deal — ^in  Iowa  terms — 
it  yielded  great  returns.  Key  rail  routes 
which  were  on  the  brink  of  closing  be- 
cause of  their  poor  cMidltlon,  have  been 
renovated  and  kept  open.  The  rejuve- 
nated lines  have  reduced  the  No.  1 
cause  of  rail  accidents.  Railroad  work- 
ers who  would  otherwise  have  been  un- 
employed, have  been  kept  on  the  pay- 
roUs,  not  the  welfare  rolls.  And  the  bene- 
fits have  not  stopped  at  the  Iowa  bor- 
ders. The  program  has  kept  open  vital 
grain  shipping  routes,  aiding  consumers 
everywhere. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  say 
from  the  Iowa  experience,  that  this  ap- 
proach caiuand  will  work,  and  will  pro- 
vide many  Mfect  benefits  to  our  society. 

Mr.  BOLfilD.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise 
m  support  of  HA.  8672.  the  Emergency 
Ran  Transportation  finprovement  and 
BDployment  Act  of  1975. 

TWs  Natton;8  raUroids  are  facing  a 


crisis  such  as  they  have  never  before 
known.  I  believe  my  schedule  of  yester- 
day and  today  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point. 

Last  Tuesday  afternoon  I  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee on  Surface  Transportation.  My  re- 
marks dealt  with  legislation  which  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  has  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  which  I  have  introduced  in  the 
House  on  behalf  of  the  25 -member  New 
England  congressional  caucus,  which  I 
cochair  with  my  good  friend,  Silvio 
CoNTE.  The  thrust  of  our  bills  is  to  ci'eate 
a  public  corporation  which  is  author- 
ized to  receive  rail  properties — railbed 
and  rights-of-way — from  our  bankrupt 
Northeast  railroads  in  return  for  long- 
term,  exclusive  leases  for  those  lines.  The 
rail  companies  would  then  pay  user  fees 
commensurate  with  their  rail  traffic  vol- 
ume. These  fees  would  be  substantial, 
but  not  so  onerous  as  to  prevent  the 
railroads  from  making  a  profit.  Mean- 
while, the  new  corporation  would  pay 
for  and  oversee  the  necessary  repairs  and 
rehabilitation  that  have  so  often  been 
neglected  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
rail  industry.  The  money  which  would 
finance  this  work  would  have  to  c<Mne 
fnnn  an  annual  apprwrlatlon  from  the 
Federal  Government,  but  It  would  be  a 
structured  transaction  which  would 
strengthen  our  railroads  rather  than  be 
wasted  as  so  many  previous  subsidies 
have  been. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  testified  con- 
cerning this  legislation,  which  I  have  in- 
troduced on  behalf  of  the  25 -member 
New  England  congressional  caucus,  I  also 
responded  to  the  testimony  a  dsiy  pre- 
vious of  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Coleman  in  which  he  reduced  the  admin- 
istration's supiwrt  for  the  Boston  to 
Washington  high-speed,  rail  passenger 
corridor.  His  reason  was  that  the  proj- 
ect involved  the  expenditure  of  too  much 
money — up  to  $4  billion — for  Just  an 
extra  one-half  hour  difference  In  travel- 
thne  between  Boston  and  New  York  or 
between  New  York  and  Washington.  I 
responded  by  pointing  out  that  the  rail 
corridor  is  not  Just  a  way  to  save  a  few 
minutes.  It  is  a  way  to  reduce  pressure 
later  on,  hi  the  1970'8  and  lOM's.  to 
build  enormously  costly  additional  air- 
ports in  the  corridor.  If  c<nnpleted,  it  can 
avoid  costly  highway  and  road  tunnel  ex- 
penditures In  the  region.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  is  a  way  to  reduce  air  and 
noise  pollution  and  to  save  large  amounts 
of  energy  in  the  process.  Railroads  are 
the  most  fuel  efficient,  envlrcmmentally 
clean  source  of  mass  transportation  we 
have  available  to  us  today.  Moreover,  the 
roadbeds,' the  terminals  and  the  rolling 
stock  are  all  in  place.  We  simply  must 
move  ahead  with  the  corridor  project  and 
those  that  will  foUow  it. 

Later  on  Tuesday,  after  returning  for 
yet  another  gathering  that  dealt  with 
rail  Issues,  I  spoke  to  a  group  of  Massa- 
chusetts shippers  who  were  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  eventual  abandonment 
of  service  on  many  branch  lines  In  the 
Commonwealth.  They  reported  to  me  and 
to  other  Members  of  the  congressional 
delegation  that  present  provisions  in  law 
for  the  payment  of  a  Federal  subsidy  for 


2  years  at  the  rate  of  70  percent  Federal, 
30  percent  State  contributions  would  not 
save  the  industries  that  depend  on  rail 
traffic  for  their  economic  survival.  They 
gave  us  statistics  to  show  a  huge  jump 
in  sdtemative  freight  costs.  The  delega- 
tion relayed  to  them  our  commitment  to 
maintain  rail  ireight  service  in  our  State. 
Ours  is  an  area  that  entered  the  current 
recession  long  before  other  parts  of  the 
country.  We  look  to  have  similar  prob- 
lems climbing  up  from  the  depths  to 
which  we  have  sunk.  Cutting  of  all  raU 
freight  service  that  is  not  now  profitable 
could  lose  our  State  7,500  jobs  in  cor- 
porate insolvencies  and  contractions.  I 
for  one  support  a  greaUy  increased  Fed- 
eral share  of  any  branch  line  supplement 
that  may  be  necessary — and  for  as  long 
as  it  should  be  necessary. 

Last,  to  bring  my  tale  of  related  rail 
issues  to  a  close,  we  have  before  the 
House  today  a  bill  that  would  provide 
$240  million  in  grants  to  Amtrak  smd  to 
the  bankrupt  railroads  in  the  Northeast, 
for  the  repair,  rehabilitation  or  improve- 
ment of  railroad  roadbeds  and  facilities. 
This  money  can  be  used  only  to  pay  the 
wages  earned  by  the  workers  that  will 
be  emplojred  to  perform  these  projects. 
Further,  the  funds  must  be  made  avail- 
able for  work  in  addition  to  that  work 
which  would  reasonably  be  done  on  these 
roadbeds  in  the  absence  of  such  funds. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  legislation, 
which  is  first  and  foremost  a  jobs  bill,  will 
provide  fimds  sufficient  to  repair  2,470 
miles  of  track.  Over  a  period  of  18  months 
during  which  the  money  must  be  spent, 
it  ought  to  provide  an  average  of  15,000 
persons,  with  a  peak  of  20,000  Jobs  dur- 
ing one  O-mcmth  period.  In  addition, 
after  unemployed  railroad  employees, 
preference  in  hiring  will  be  given  to  those 
who  have  exhausted  unemployment  bene- 
fits or  who  are  now  unemployed.  This 
condition  is  expected  to  greatly  aid  un- 
onployed  construction  workers,  whose 
national  rate  of  unemployment  is  cur- 
rently 21  percent  and  in  our  area  ex- 
ceeds 30  percent. 

The  amount  of  money  Involved  in  this 
bill  Is  mlnlscule  compared  to  the  needs 
of  the  rail  industry  or  even  of  Just  the 
Northeastern  railroads.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  solution  to  the  other  problems  of  the 
railroads.  But  it  is  a  bill  that  wlU  create 
much  needed  jobs  very  quickly  In  a  sore- 
pressed  section  of  the  labor  market.  We 
simply  must  move  on  all  other  fronts  of 
the  rail  problem  as  well  as  this  one.  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  this  rail  jobs  bill, 
the  Emergency  Rail  Tran^;x>rtation  Im- 
provement and  Unemployment  Act  of 
1975.  I  m-ge  its  speedy  passage,  and  I 
plead  that  the  House  speedily  come  to 
grips  with  the  other  pressing  aspects  ^ 
railroads  that  now  face  us. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SKUBIT?.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  In 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f(dlows: 
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Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
Americ»  in  Congress  assembled,  Tfaat  this 
Act  m^  b»  etted  m  the  "Emergency  Rail 
TranqMrtstlon  ImproTement  and  Xmplov- 
ment  Act  of  1978". 

aacLJUUTioK  or  fouct 

SCO.  9.  (a)  Rrihmgs. — Tbe  Congress  finds 
and  dacaana  that — 

(1)  adaquata  and  saTe  raU  transportation 
Is  eoaanttal  to  tba  public  interest,  and  Jobs 
wlUolk  InvolTa  rapatring.  restoring,  rebabll- 
Itatlsg,  and  Improving  essential  railroad 
RMdbada  and  facilities  to  Increase  the  public 
serrloa  capability  of  railroads  are  Important 
public  aamce  jobs;  and 

(9)  nnamploynient  can  be  reduoed  sig- 
nificantly by  atbnnlatlng  and  expediting  tbe 
repair,  raatacatlon.  rebabUlUtlon,  and  Im- 
provamant  of  the  Nation's  raUroad  roadbeds 
and  faolllttas,  bacauaa  there  Is  a  great  need 
to  bait  the  deterioration  of  roadbeds  and 
fadUtlaa  and  because  such  aottrtty  is  labor 
mtenatra. 

(b)  PnwosE. — It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  atrthoriaB  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, artir  consultation  with  tba  Secretary 
at  Itibae,  to  provide  flnanrial  awdstance  to 
aUgttto  appUoanta.  for  projecta  destflposd  to 
radooa  uaenirioyinent  and  to  repair,  reatore, 
rahatoUltata,  or  Improve  essential  railroad 
roadbeds  and  facilities. 

Sac.  S.  Diruiu'iuMs. — As  used  In  this  Act, 
unleaa  the  context  Indicates  otherwise,  the 
ter»^ 

(1)  "eligible  ^n>Ueant"  means  t^^  Na- 
tional Ballroad  Paaaanger  Ooiparatlon.  the 
ConaoUdatad  Ball  Ootporatlon.  any  railroad 
In  reorganization  under  aectlon  77  of  tbe 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  VS.C.  906)  on  the  date 
of  enactment  at  this  Act,  any  railroad  sub- 
ject to  raorganlzatlon  under  tbe  Regional 
Rail  ReoiKanlBatlon  Act  of  1973  as  provided 
in  aaotlon  907(b)  of  aneb  Act  (46  1T.S.O,  717 
(b) ).  and  any  raUroad  which  ptoyiOM  Inter- 
ot^  rail  poaaancMr  aervloe  and  whlch.ls  not 
in  ranrganl—tlon  under  such  section  77  or 
subjaot  to  reorganisation  as  provided  In  such 
sectioQ  907(b)"; 

(9)  Interelty  raQ  passenger  service"  means 
Intercity  ndl  passenger  service  as  defined  In 
section  109(8)  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Seo-vlce 
Act  (46t7JB.C.  809(5)); 

"(3)  "roadbeds  and  facilities"  means  the 
physical  aaaate  of  a  railroad,  other  ttum  roll- 
ing stock,  that  are  naceanry  for  the  actual 
movement  of  rolling  stock.  Including,  but  not 
limited  Xo.  tracks,  ties,  rails,  switches,  bridges', 
yards,  stations  and  terminals,  machines  for 
lofdlng  and  unloading,  ferries  and  shoreslde 
tselltttaa  for  tranqx>rting  rcAlng  stock  over 
water,  signal  systems,  grade  croaaings,  train 
"■(inltoilng  systema,  eleetrlllcatlon  and  other 
powar  traasmlsBlaci  systems,  and  structures 
and  e<iulpn«nt  naoaaaary  to  tbe  functlontag 
of  any  of  tbe  foregoing;  and 

(*)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

xxPLoncxirr    caANrs    ros    kailboad    repaib, 
aantNuiTiox,  xKHABn.rrATioN,  oa  isiptovx- 
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Sac.  4.  (a)  OBnouL.— Tbe  Secretary  shan. 
In  accordance  with  this  Act.  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  to  ellglbile 
appUeants  for  projecta  that  involve  the  re- 
pair, restoration.  rtiutblUUtion  or  improve- 
ment of  raUroad  roadbeds  and  facilltiee  as 
set  forth  In  section  6  of  this  Act  and  that 
best  fulfill  tbe  following  objectives: 

(1)  Tl»e  reduction  of  unemployment  In 
areas  Identtfled  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as 
areas  at  MhatanMsl  unemployment. 

(9)  Tha  Improvement  of  severely  deterl- 
ofSited  madbads  and  facilities  tbmt  (A)  con- 
stituto  aalgalflcant  risk  to  p«a>Uc  safety.  (B) 
sedoualy  inhibit  tlie  e;9adltiouB  movement 
of  ti«icht  Or  pMsengers,  or  (C)  inhibit  safety 
or  comfort  in  connection  with  the  movement 
of 


(3)  The  Improvement  of  roadbeds  and  fa- 
culties that  (A)  contribute  significantly  to  a 
balanoad  national  ran  tnuuq>artation  vys- 
tem.  and  (B)  meet  national  or  regional  goals 
set  forth  in  section  7  of  thU  Act. 

(4)  Itie  restoration  of  raU  lines  used  by 
the  National  RaUroad  Passenger  CX>rporation 
lu  Intercity  raU  passenger  service  to  the  level 
of  utUlty  which  any  contracting  railroad  may 
have  agreed  to  maintain  by  an  agreement 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  501  et  seq.) . 

In  making  such  a  grant,  the  Secretary  shall 
obtain  adequate  assurances  that  the  proposed 
project  BubstantlaUy  meets  the  goals  set 
forth  In  section  7. 

(b)  Gtm>ELiNKa  and  PRocEDiniEs  Foa  Obant 
Afplications.— (1)  To  faclliUte  the  rapid 
invitation  of  railroad  repair,  restoration,  re- 
habUltation,  or  Improvement  projects,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  and  publish,  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  guidelines  and  procedures  for  making 
and  eval\iating  applications  for  financial 
aBBlatanca  pursuant  to  this  aectlon. 

(2)  Any  such  appUcatlon  shall  be  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
such  guidelines  and  procedures.  Such  an 
application  shall  include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to,  the  following  information,  assur- 
ances, and  documentation  In  support  thereof, 
with  respect  to  the  projects  for  which  finan- 
cial assistance  is  reqoested: 

(A)  A  deacrlption  of  the  roadbeds  and  fa- 
cUttlee  to  be  repaired,  restored,  rehabili- 
tated, or  Improved. 

(B)  A  statement  as  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  employed. 

(C)  A  description  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  applicant  and  ^e  roadbeds  and 
faculties  to  be  affected.  If  such  applicant 
does  not  directly  own  or  control  such  road- 
beds and  facilities. 

(D)  An  evaluation  of  the  roadbeds  and 
faculties  to  be  affected,  in  terms  of  present 
or  potential  significance  for  national  or  re- 
gional transportation. 

(E)  A  description  of  the  way  In  which  the 
goals  set  forth  In  section  7  of  this  Act  wUl 
be  realized,  and  the  maimer  in  which  such 
reallBatlon  will  be  monltcHred. 

(P)  Adeqiukte  assurance  from  the  appli- 
cant that  whenever  any  roadbeds  and  facul- 
ties Included  In  the  grant  appUcatlon,  or  any 
Interest  therein,  are  transferred  within  5 
years  from  the  date  of  completion  of  the 
project  for  which  grant  assistance  is  re- 
quested, the  unamortized  portion  of  such 
asrtstanee  wUl  be  paid  to  the  Secfvtary  In 
acoordance  with  section  9(d)  of  this  Act. 
Tba  Secretary  shall  act  upon  any  applica- 
tion under  this  section  wltliln  16  days  after 
It  has  been  received  and  is  complete. 

(c)  StipMvisioN  or  PaojBCTs.— In  admin- 
istering this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  eetabUah  objective  criteria  to  aid  In  de- 
termining whether  the  recipient  of  financial 
assistance  made  avaUable  under  this  Act 
is  maintaining  a  good  faith  level  of  repair 
and  rehablUtation,  on  the  basis  of  past  ex- 
perience and  the  present  financial  capabU- 
ity  of  the  recipient. 

(d)  LuiiTATK>iis. — Grants  made  to  eligible 
appUcants  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be 
used  solely  to  pay  the  wages  and  other  bene- 
fits earned  by  Individuals  employed  in  proj- 
ects funded  by  this  Act,  &nd  shall  not  be 
used  by  such  applicants  for  any  administra- 
tive expenses  Incurred  with  respect  to  any 
such  projects.  Funds  made  available  under 
this  section  are  to  be  used  by  public  appli- 
cants In  addition  to,  and  not  as  a  partial  or 
total  substitute  tor,  any  other  fuhds  that 
the  applicant  would  have  been  reasonably 
expected  to  expend  in  the  abeence  of  this 
Act. 

XMPLOTMEJrr  PRioRrrixs 
Sec.  5.  The  Jobs  created  pursuant  to  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  pursuant  to  this 


Act  shall,  after  the  recaU  of  furloughed 
malntenanoe-of-way  and  signal  system 
maintenance  employees  pursuant  to  appii. 
cable  coUectlve  bargaining  agreements,  ba 
made  avaUable,  consistent  with  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  (1)  to  unemployed  per- 
sons who  have  exhausted  imemployment 
Insurance  benefits,  to  unemployment  persons 
who  are  not  eligible  for  unemployment  In- 
surance benefits  (except  for  persons  lacking 
work  experience ) ,  cmd  to  unemployed  per- 
sons who  have  been  unemployed  for  15  or 
more  weeks;  and  (2)  to  under^nployed  or 
imemployed  persons  as  defined  In  para- 
graphs (11)  and  (12)  of  sertlon  601(a)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  981(a)  (11),  (12)) 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
establish  such  procedures,  rules,  or  regula- 
^tlons  as  necessary  to  insure  that  sufficient 
numbers  of  such  unemployed  persons  are 
referred  to  eligible  applicants  receiving  funds 
pursuant  to  this  Act  by  State  unemployment 
service  agencies,  by  the  Ralh-oad  Retirement 
Board,  and  by  prime  sponsors  designated 
imder  section  102  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (29  VS.C. 
812).  AU  Jobs  created  under  this  Act,  except 
those  to  which  furloughed  employees  are 
being  recalled,  must  be  luted  with  the  SUte 
employment  service  at  least  72  hours  before 
such  vacancies  are  filled. 

ZXIGIBLr  8OA0BEOS  AND  FACn-rTIES 

Sec.  6.  Roadbeds  and  faculties  are  eligible 
for  project  grants  pursuant  to  section  4  if 
they — 

(1)  have  been  designated  for  transfer  to 
the  Consolidated  RaU  Corporation  in  the 
final  system  plan  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  United  States  RaUway 
Association  under  se<;tfon  206(c)  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reoragnlzatlon  Act  of  1973  (45 
U.8.C.  716(c)):  or 

(2)  are  utilized  by  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  pursuant  to  the  RaU 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  501  et  seq.) 
for  providing  Intercity  raU  passenger  service 
or  are  part  of  either  the  basic  system  or  the 
experimental  routes  established  piwsuant  to 
such  Act;  or 

(3)  are  owned  by  a  raUroad  In  reorganiza- 
tion under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U.S.C.  206)  on  the  date  of  enactment  erf 
this  Act;  or 

(4)  are  utUiaed  for  providing  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  by  any  railroad  which  U 
not  In  reorganization  imder  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  205)  or  subject  to 
reorganization  as  provided  In  section  207(b) 
of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973  (46  U.S.C.  717(b)). 

GOALS 

Sac.  7.  In  order  to  receive  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act,  a  project  shaU  be  struc- 
tured and  administered  so  as  to  achieve  sub- 
stantlaUy  the  following  goals  : 

(1)  Tbe  reduction  of  unemployment. 

(2)  The  acceleration  and  expansion  of  a 
nationally  balanced  raU  rehabiUtatlon  effort 
designed  to  Improve  railroad  roadbeds  and 
faclUties  that  meet  essential  national  and 
regional  transportation  needs  or  policies  or 
that  wfll  eliminate  serious  safety  hazards  In- 
volving such  roadbeds  and  faculties. 

(3)  The  coordination  of  repair  and  re- 
habilitation work  with  other  national  trans- 
portation priorities,  such  as  the  elimination 
of  grade  crossings  and  slmUar  safety  prob- 
lems, the  Improvement  of  Intercity  raU  pas- 
senger service,  and  the  modernization  of  fa- 
cilities, inoluding  the  electrification  of  appro- 
priate lines. 

(4)  The  substantial  cmnpletlon  of  such 
project  within  18  months  after  the  date  on 
which  work  is  commenoad. 

(5)  The  maximisation  of  tbe  chances  for 
peimanent  employment  by  the  raUroad  of  the 
Individuals  employed  on  such  projects. 
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Ssc.  8.  (a)  All  work  In  connection  with 
tbe  projects  funded  under' Idiis  Act  which  has 
been  performed  by  practice  or  agreement  in 
accOTdance  with  provisions  of  the  existing 
contracts  in  effect  with  the  representatives 
(rf  the  employees  of  the  classes  or  crafts  In- 
v(dved  shaU  continue  to  be  perfcnrmed  by  the 
applicant's  employees.  Including  employees 
on  furlough.  Should  the  applicant  lack  a 
sufficient  number  of  employees.  Including 
employees  on  furlough,  and  be  unable  to  hire 
additional  qualified  employees  from  among 
tbe  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
specified  under  section  5  of  this  Act,  to  per- 
form tbe  work  required,  it  shall  be  permitted 
to  subcontract  that  part  of  such  work  which 
cannot  be  performed  by  its  employees  ccm- 
Bistent  with  applicable  coUectlve-bargainlng 
agreements.  AppUcants  shaU  l>e  required, 
prior  to  contracting  out  vrork  vmder  this  sub- 
section, to  secure  certification  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  there  is  an  InsufB- 
clent  number  of  fiu-loughed  malntenance-of- 
way  and  signal  ayatem  maintenance  em- 
ployees, or  of  unemployed  persons  referred 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act,  to  perform 
the  work  required.  In  the  event  that  such 
work  is  subcontracted,  after  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection,  wages  and 
benefits  paid  shaU  be  not  lees  than  those 
provided  tat  In  coUectlve-bargalnlng  agree- 
ments In  effect  and  negotiated  pursuant  to 
tbe  RaUway  Labor  Act  for  similar  Jobs  and 
ctasBifications.  Such  rates  shaU  be  considered 
to  be  In  compliance  with  tbe  Davis-Bacon  Act 
(40  U.S.C.  976a— 976a-6) .  Walsh-Healey  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  86-48),  or  Service  Contract  Act  ot 
1066  (41  U.S.C.  361-367).  aa  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  Work  to  be  performed  with  financial 
assistance  received  under  this  Act,  which  has 
not  traditionally  been  perfcvmed  by  employ- 
ees of  the  applicant,  may  continue  to  be 
pwformed  by  a  contractor  of  the  applicant; 
except  that  the  appUcant  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  Insure  tliat 
aU  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  such 
contractor  or  subcontractors  In  the  perform- 
ance of  work  done  with  the  aid  of  such  fi- 
nancial assistance  shall  be  paid  wages  and 
benefits  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vaUlng  on  similar  work  in  the  locaUty.  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  t>avis- 
Bacon  Act,  Walsh-Healey  Act,  or  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965,  as  the  case  may  be.  No  con- 
tract or  agreement  for  tbe  performance  of 
work  on  any  project  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall  be  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  without  first  obtaining 
adequate  assurances  that  required  labor 
standards  shall  be  maintained  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  work  and  that  persons  em- 
ployed, whether  by  the  applicant,  contractor, 
or  subcontractor  of  the  applicant,  shall  be 
hired  In  accordance  with  the  priorities  and 
procedures  set  forth  In  section  5  of  this  Act. 

MISCELLANKOTTS  PKOVI8IONS 

Sec  9.  (a)  Records  and  Auhit. — Each  re- 
cipient of  financial  aaaistance  under  this 
Act  ShaU  maintain  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  prescribe,  including  recMds 
which  fuUy  disclose  the  amount  and  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  in  connection  with  which  such  as- 
sistance was  given  or  used,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facUltate  an  effective  audit. 
The  Secretary  and  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives  shall,  until  the  ex- 
piration of  3  years  after  tbe  completion  of 
such  project,  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, p^>ers,  and  records,  which,  in  the 
opimon  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller 
General,  may  be  related  to  or  pertUient  to 
any  such  financial  assistance. 

(b)  Cost  and  BxNErrr  Assessment. — The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to 
cause  to  be  conducted,  cost  and  benefit  as- 


sessment studies  of  various  projects  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  under  this  Act,  and 
of  proposed  projects,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  assure  that  funds  appropriated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  are  expended  in  the  man- 
ner most  cost-beneficial  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  except  that  this  provision  may 
not  be  appUed  In  any  way  which  Is  likely 
to  delay  reduction  in  unemployment. 

(c)  Reports  and  Oversight. — Tbe  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  periodic  reports  on  his  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  thU  Act,  including  state- 
ments as  to  progress  made  In  reducing  unem- 
ployment and  in  Improving  the  Nation's 
rail  transportation  system  in  terms  of 
reUablllty,  safety,  and  energy  efficiency. 

(d)  Amortisation  and  Rkimburseiixnt  of 
FxNANCiAi.  Assistance. — Tbe  aggregate 
amount  of  financial  assistance  provided  \m- 
der  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  project  to 
repair,  restore,  rehabilitate,  or  Improve  road- 
beds and  faclUtles  shaU  be  amortized  over 
the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
completion  of  such  project.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  subsection,  if  roadtieds 
and  facilities  Included  in  such  project  are 
transferred  (In  whole  or  in  part),  by  sale, 
lease,  or  otherwise,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  e-year  amortization  period,  the  per- 
son making  the  transfer  shaU  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  amount  equal  to  the  unamortized 
portion  of  the  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  project 
as  of  the  date  of  the  transfer.  The  preceding 
sentence  shaU  not  apply  In  any  case  in  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  tbe  transfer 
wiU  promote  the  puIiUc  service  capahiUty  of 
the  roadbeds  and  faculties  to  meet  national 
or  regional  transportation  needs.  Any 
amount  paid  to  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section ahaU  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneoua  receipts. 

AtTTHOUZATIOK   OP   AFFSOPalATIONS 

Sac.  10.  There  are  autborlaed  to  tie  appro- 
prUted.  not  to  exceed  $340,000,000  to  the 
Secretary  tat  purposes  of  providing  financial 
assistanee  pursuant  to  section  4.  Sums  vp- 
proprlated  under  this  aectlon  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  untU  expended. 

Mr.  ROONEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Recoro.  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MX.    SHtTSTSR 

Mr.  SHU8TER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

llie  deik  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shubtzs:  Page 
26,  Une  6,  after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
"9240,000,000"  and  InsMTt  the  sum  of 
♦400.000,000." 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
months  past  this  House  considered  a  pro- 
posal for  $700  million  for  the  upgrading 
of  OUT  railroad  tracks  in  America:  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  might  recall,  there 
was  disagreement  over  the  procedure.  It 
had  not  been  considered  by  the  responsi- 
ble committee  and  it  was  rejected  on  that 
basis. 

We  heard  earlier  today  in  this  debate 
that  the  only  reason  that  it  was  objected 
to.  the  only  reason  the  $700  million  was 
not  agreed  to,  was  because  of  the  pro- 
cedural problem  of  the  matter  not  going 
to  the  proper  committee.  Well,  of  course, 
that  has  now  changed.  The  proper  com- 


mittee has  heard  the  testimony  and  has 
prepared  this  legldatlon. 

We  all  know  that  the  upgrading  of 
tracks  is  going  to  cost  billions  of  dollars. 
Therefore,  the  $240  million  Is  simply  a 
"head  start."  a  modest  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

As  thi£  legislation  which  is  before  us 
today  was  being  prepared,  I  know  at  least 
some  of  us  felt  there  was  going  to  be  sub- 
stantial opposition  to  it  on  the  floor.  I 
imderstand  in  view  of  contemplated  op- 
position, the  sum  of  $700  million  was 
very  significanUy  reduced  down  to  $240 
million,  down  to  a  figure  which,  hope- 
fully, this  House  would  approve;  how- 
ever, in  the  past  few  days  I  believe  it  has 
become  very  clear  that  there  is  over- 
whriming  support  for  this  legislation  in 
this  House. 

Indeed.  I  would  point  out  to  my  friends 
from  my  own  political  persuasion  that 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee,  in  a 
meeting  this  week — a  committee  of  which 
I  happen  to  be  a  member — did  not  take 
a  position  against  this  legislation. 

Another  point  which  Is  very  significant, 
I  believe,  is  that  across  America  there 
will  be  more  funds  available,  not  Just  for 
the  Northeast,  but  in  tbe  various  States 
across  these  50  States  if  we  increase  this 
sum  from  $240  million  to  $400  million.  It 
only  stands  to  reason  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  going  to  be  able  to 
make  funds  available  into  more  areas  of 
America  if  this  modest  increase  takes 
place. 

Last,  I  would  point  out  that  this  ia 
simply  an  authorization.  It  is  an  author- 
ization which  must  stand  the  test  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  In  summary, 

I  believe  that  because  of  the  multibillion 
dollar  job  which  needs  to  be  done  on  our 
Nation's  railroads,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  but  a  modest  head  start,  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  which  fits  in 
harmoniuofily  with  the  final  system  plan 
of  the  Northeast  railrocMls,  for  these  var- 
ious reasons  I  urge  support  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SEkUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UUUtfllSU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr^K^sas. 

Mr.  SBIUBrrz.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  desires  to  make  a 
misstatement  of  fact.  The  Republican 
Policy  Committee  met,  and  by  a  vote  of 

II  to  4,  it  refused  to  endorse  this  pro- 
posal.      

Mr.  SHUSTER.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  BKUBrrz.  Yes.  it  is  true. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  The  Republic  Policy 
Committee  refused  to  take  a  position. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  It  was  suggested  that 
it  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  It  was  suggested  that  it 
support  this,  and  it  chose  not  to  support 
it.  It  was  also  suggested — in  fact,  I  can 
recall  the  gentleman's  words  when  he 
said.  "This  policy  committee  should  op- 
pose this  legislation." 

Indeed,  in  the  policy  committee,  there 
was  not  one  move  in  the  policy  commit- 
tee, not  one  person  stepped  forward  to 
propose  a  statement  in  opposltkin  to  this. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Also  the  PoUoy  Com- 
mittee, because  of  a  vote  on  the  floor, 
we  adjourned  rlfl^t  after  the  fote  re- 
fusing endorsement  of  this  biU. 
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Met  at  an.  Had  there 

9l  ttm  eemmmtt, 

t»  ba  a  iiiM<iui,  irho 

wbaeklirtaMarian;  tad 

iilio  wanted  to  step 

tarwwtd  to  pnpeee  that  the  RfrpMlean 

PoUej  Oonunlttee  oppoat  this  lecMatton. 

I  aB  flma  «•  wotild  hare  taken  that 

Tbe  point  is,  the 

Oommlttee  has  not 

.    in  oppositioa  to 

this  leiiaelliai.  and  therefore,  I  Itatnk 
that  Oda  itoatOd  Indicate  to  my  friends 
on  the  otter  side  of  the  aisle  that  they 
win  haf«  euhetawMal  snitport.  nteve  wffl 
be  sidMtaatlal  bipartisan  support  for 
this  letlalation. 

As  a  rOMiIt  of  the  tremendous  need,  as 
a  resott  of  ttie  Mpartisan  rapp(nt.  I  thlnlc 
we  should  increase  this  modest  amount 
becataw  ttiere  is  a  Job  which  needs  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cliatrman,  I  rdoetantly  oppoee 
this  amendment.  althouiA  I  did  say  tiiat 
$2i9  mflUon  Is  an  infinitesimal  amount 
oi  money  for  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
Nattonl  railroads.  I  do  think  that,  as  the 
gentleman  fitHn  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
e^niRBt)  pointed  out.  it  is  a  headstart 
procram^  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 
As  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarics.  I 
tatted  to  ttie  heads  of  the  railroads  and 
^o  to  labor,  and  they  said  that  hi  ibis 
wmik  period  this  is  all  the  hioney  they 
can  use.  I  fed  that  this  is  iht  beginntaig 
(rf  a  good  procram.  We  can.  at  some  later 
date,  come  back  for  additional  funds, 
but  at  ttUs  time  I  would  oppose  the 
amffndment. 

Mr.  RBDfZ.  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  tile  amendment. 

Mr.  Oialrman.  1  would  like  to  compU- 
meJAOxb  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Bhdrks)  on  this  excellent  amend- 
mentltfatak  it  is  an  amendment  worthy 
of  supporrof  this  body.  In  my  previous 
reniarks.  I  did  huiicate  that  I  felt  this 
bill,  if  expanded,  could  do  a  lot  more  for 
a  lot  nuwe  unemployed  persons. 

t  OUnk  the  gentleman'^  amendment 
by  increasing  the  money  from  $240  mil- 
lion to  $4M  million,  is  good.  There  is  sub- 
stantial support,  not  only  from  this 
Mlember  of  Congress  but  from  many 
others  in  this  body,  for  doing  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  will  do. 

When  I  originally  introduced  ieglsla- 
tion.  with  the  coq^onsorship  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skttbzb)  - 
when  I  introduced  It  with  the  cospon- 
sorship  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hastikgs)  ,  we  had  in  this  bill 
$2*4  billion  over  2Va  years. 

When  the  cut  down  region  of  this  leg- 
islation came  to  the  fun  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  a 
number  of  us  Republicans  on  the  full 
committee,  urged  the  entire  committee 
to  put  a  total  of  $560  million,  not  $240 
miUiov  into  this  bill. 

We  have  received  testimony  before  the 
committee  from  tbe  Associatkm  of 
Amerlean  Ijallroads,  indiratlng  that  at 
laail  MiMM  peotOe  could  be  put  to  work 
by  an  fipaatled  verlson  ot  this  legisla- 
tion. TtaitOJOO  people  does  not  include 
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potaps  another  100.000  people  who 
would  be  put  to  west  wltli  the  railroads' 
own  mmey.  ndt  Government  money,  to 
purchase  Oie  ties,  machinery,  rails,  and 
b(dte  that  our  steel  mills  and  lumber 
mills  would  tave  to  produce. 

Mr.  Oiainnan,  there  is  an  enormous 
Job  to  be  done  in  rehabUltoting  the  rafl- 
roads  and  one  that  we  must  start  on  Just 
as  soon  as  possible,  because  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  railroads  are  going  to  be 
Just  as  important  to  the  growth  of  this 
country  In  the  next  15  years  as  the  Inter- 
state Highway  8!nrtem  was  during  the 
last  16  years,  and.  specifically.  Important 
to  creattng  Jobs  and  In  facilltottav  the 
economk;  devel(^snent  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thtok  about  all  of  the 
Jobs  that  the  Interstate  Oghway  Sys- 
tem has  created  indirectly  and  directly. 
I  truly  bdieve  the  railroads,  to  ttieir 
rriiabilitatlon.  will  create  Just  as  many 
new  Jobs,  and  even  more,  than  we  have 
seen  over  the  past  16  years  because  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System,  and  we 
have  seen  perhm?s  millions  of  jobs  cre- 
ated by  that  Ihterstote  Highway  System. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Shtothi)  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  amendment.  I  think  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted  by  this 
body.  I  know  that  ttiere  are  many  others 
who  feel  very  stroigly  and  idoitlcally. 
I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  House 
will  adopt  this  very  necessary  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentletaan  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shustkr)  .  The  fact  is, 
this  might  be  considered  a  Pennsylvania 
amendment  because  Just  Memtaets  from 
Pennsylvania  seem  to  be  stq>porttog  it  at 
the  moment. 

As  the  Members  know,  I  spoke  to  favor 
of  the  legislation.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  legislation.  But  I  recognize  the  facts 
of  life. 

The  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  written  a  letter  to  oppoNrition  to  the 
legislation  for  budgetary  reasons.  In  this 
letter  from  Mr.  Lynn,  of  the  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  he  pototed  out 
that,  to  all  probability,  the  Prudent 
would  veto  the  legislation.  It  seems  to  me 
tha*  if  this  body  passes  this  legislation 
by  a  substantial  majority — and  I  an- 
ticipate that  they  will — ^there  would  be 
lees  likeUhood  of  an  Executive  veto.  But 
if  we  increase  the  dollar  amount  from 
$240  million  to  $400  million,  that  may  be 
a  further  reason  for  the  President  to 
look  upon  it  not  to  opposition  to  solving 
the  problems  of  unemployment  or  to  op- 
position for  bulldtog  railroads,  but  for 
purely  economic  budgetary  reasons.  And 
for  that  reason,  I  would  oppose  the 
amendment  that  would  increase  the  dol- 
lar amount  of  this  legislation  from  $240 
million  to  $440  million. 

Mr.  SHD8TER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTTER.  Mr.  Chahinan,  I  won- 
der if  either  the  gentleman  to  the  well 
or  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
leader  might  have  any  feeltog  on  this 


situation  if  this  Is  kept  at  $240  million 
rather  than  $40t  mflUoii.  Do«to5 
gentleman  to  the  weD  fed  ttiat  there  i« 
a  likelihood  the  President  win  not  veto 
thebm?  ^*^ 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thtok  that  Hbe  likdi 
hood  of  his  vetoing  it  would  be  consid- 
eraUy  less  at  $240  million  than  $400 
million. 

That  is  the  reason  that  I  am  oiqxMlnE 
the  amendmwit,  because  I  do  favortte 
legislation.  I  Vbix±  it  is  hnportant  legis- 
lation, and  I  think  we  should  not  com- 
pound the  situation  or  rub  salt  to  tbe 
wound  to  a  situation  like  this,  because  I 
thtok  we  can  pass  the  biU.  I  tibtok  we 
can  pass  the  blU  with  $240  mfflion  to  it 
but  if  it  is  $400  mfflion,  I  thtok  we  may 
have  more  problems. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 

from  TnrilnTift  V 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiaiia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  think  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  DEvnn:)  has  made  a  very 
valid  potot  here,  that  we  certainly  will 
be  subjecttog  this  legislation  to  a  more 
serious  kxA  for  a  veto,  and  there  may  be 
the  likelihood  of  havtog  more  difBculty 
to  overriding  a  veto,  and  we  must  think 
about  it  to  that  reelect. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  to  be  consid- 
ered here,  and  that  Is  relating  to  whether 
or  not  the  final  system  plan  wiU  be  pro- 
posed. It  probably  win  be  proposed,  and 
it  probably  will  be  enacted.  It  has  al- 
ready been  suggested  that  lliere  is  money 
provided  there  to  do  this  same  Job.  I  am 
sure  it  is  probably  likely  that  that  legis- 
lation WiU  come  along  later  and  will  be 
enacted. 

So  why  should  we  increase  it  at  this 
point?  It  has  already  been  admitted  that 
it  is  going  to  be  difBcult  to  spend  the  $240 
million  between  now  and  next  March.  I 
believe  the  final  systems  plan  will  be 
effective  to  February,  so  the  numey  could 
not  be  spent  before  the  final  systems 
plan  goes  toto  effect. 

So  agato.  Mr.  C3iairman,  I  repeat  that 
tills  really  is  not  needed  right  now.  This 
additional  sum  is  not  necessary  now 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  urge  the  defeat  ol 
the  ammdment. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  of  H.R. 
8672.  As  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  7924,  the 
Railroad  Right-of-Way  Improvement 
Act,  I  am  most  pleased  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  reported  favorably  a  bill 
to  put  unemployed  workers  into  jobs  to 
rehabilitate  the  Nation's  railroad  tracks. 
The  committee  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  decisive  action  on  this 
legislation. 

I  especlaUy  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  efforts  of  the  gentie- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  John  Hkhz, 
with  respect  to  this  biU.  He  has  worked 
energetically  to  secure  support  for  this 
novel,  yet  practical,  approach  to  restor- 
ing our  deteriorated  raUways  and  rdiev- 
ing  unemployment  It  is  awropriafe 
that  his  inltiatlvee  to  this  regard  are 
tocorporated  to  tbe  rommittrc  MU. 
The  decaying  state  of  our  rails  and 
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roadbeds  lias  been  a  matter  of  concern 
to  many  of  my  constituents.  They  have 
observed  trains  crawUng  across  traffic 
crossings  at  extremely  slow  speeds  be- 
cause of  the  poor  track  conditions  and 
have  been  dlstm'bed  by  the  frequent  re- 
ports of  derailments  on  inadequately 
maintained  railways.  According  to  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
there  have  been  5,756  train  accidents 
across  the  country  to  the  last  decade 
caused  by  broken  rails.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  our  citizens  ask,  "Why  is  not 
something  done  about  this?" 

According  to  the  testimony  received 
by  the  committee  during  the  course  of 
the  heartogs,  adequate  materials  and 
supplies  already  are  on  hand  to  begto 
tbe  i-ebuilding  of  the  tracks  and  road- 
beds. Essentially,  the  problem  is  one  of 
labor.  It  is  alarmtog  to  note,  however, 
that  in  July  approximately  9  percent  of 
right-of-way  and  signal  maintenance 
wcnkers  were  imemployed. 

The  thrust  of  this  biU  is  most  sensi- 
ble. It  is  desUcned  to  provide  the  funding 
with  which  these  and  other  unemployed 
workers  can  be  put  to  the  task  of  re- 
paMng  our  rail  facilities.  According  to 
the  committee,  more  than  16.000  man- 
years  win  be  employed  with  the  funds 
provided  to  this  biU.  This  aid,  to  turn, 
is  expected  to  tocrease  employment  to 
tbe  related  areas  of  the  todustry,  such  as 
steel  mlUs,  tie  plants,  and  qviarrtes. 

Under  the  funding  of  HJl.  8072,  the 
railroads  are  expected  to  be  able  to  relay 
2,470  miles  of  track.  The  salvaged  rafl 
replaced  by  the  new  rail  can  provide 
3,100  miles  of  relaid  track.  Further,  over 
23,000  miles  of  track  can  be  ballasted  and 
renuf  aced  with  the  expenditiu%s  to  this 
measure. 

I  beUeve  this  bill  is  an  effective  means 
of  hetoing  to  revive  the  Nation's  rail  fa- 
cilities. At  the  same  time,  it  assiste  1^ 
attainment  of  our  national  eoal  of  put- 
Ung  peoide  to  work  on  Jobs  that  wlU 
stimulate  the  economy  and  expand  woi^ 
opportunities  to  private  industry. 

Therefore,  I  enthusiastically  Joto  with 
JoHH  HnMz  and  other  cosponsturs  of 
right-of-way  improvement  legislation  to 
urging  my  c<dleagues  to  vote  to  favor  of 
HJt.8672. 

Mr.  (X>NTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  to  support  of  HJL  8672.  a  bill  to 
restore  and  rehabilitate  essential  railroad 
rights  of  ways  and  to  reduce  unemidoy- 
ment. 

My  colleagues  may  remember  that  I 
addressed  myself  to  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion on  tto-ee  previous  occasions:  onoe 
during  the  debate  on  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1075  (HH.  44S1) 
and  twice  durtog  consideration  of  tbe 
conference  report  of  the  second  supide- 
mental  (HJl.  6809).  I  fought  for  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  funds 
for  the  implementation  of  the  taiU  we 
have  before  us  today.  Unfortunate, 
each  one  of  my  attempte  failed  to  spite 
of  their  virtual  unanimous  support  to  the 
Senate. 

I  conttoued  to  my  endeavors  for  early 
passage  to  order  to  maximize  the  use  of 
the  summer,  which  Is  the  most  produc- 
tive time  of  the  year  for  this  type  of  work. 
Further,  another  Impetus  was  the  fact 


that  this  bill  would  have  been  a  counter- 
measure  to  the  rlstog  unemployment  that 
reached  9  percent  this  smnmer. 

Unemployment  made  the  rail  industry 
suffer  an  unemployment  rate  of  more 
than  16  percent.  Even  though  my  amend- 
ments were  drafted  to  provide  funds 
only  when  authorizing  legislation  became 
available,  I  had  to  endure  arguments 
based  on  shallow  technicalities.  The 
strongest  and  most  inconsistent  argu- 
ment was  that  the  House  cannot  appro- 
priate for  programs  which  are  not  au- 
thorized. At  tliat  time,  we  were  consider- 
tog  the  second  supplemental  (H.R.  5899) 
which  contatoed  appropriations  for  three 
unauthorized  progiams.  The  Ictog  on 
the  cake  came  when  the  House  provided 
$5  million  for  roadbed  rehabilitation  re- 
search and  development  in  place  of  my 
amendment.  The  $5  miUion  amendment 
that  pcused  contatoed  language  that 
funds  wffl  be  available  only  upon  passage 
of  authorizing  legislation — the  supreme 
contradiction  to  positians.  FeUow  mem- 
bers, the  gymnastics  we  performed  on 
those  two  bills  displayed  less  than  a  re- 
sponsible legislative  manner  by  this 
House. 

Last  AprU  we  were  assured  that  hear- 
togs on  this  vital  issue  woidd  begto  by 
early  June.  Hearings  were  finaJly  con- 
cluded by  mid-July.  Alas,  the  bffl  is  fi- 
neJly  here.  The  summer  is  gone  and  the 
unemployment  rate  rose  consistently. 
Unfortunately,  the  pleasure  of  sajring  '^ 
told  you  so"  is  shrouded  by  the  fact  that 
stoce  my  last  endeavors,  unemployment 
to  the  rail  todustry  has  risen  by  an  ad- 
ditional 10,000  persons. 

Before  us  now  is  a  bffl  which  would 
serve  as  a  substantial  foothold  on  a  pro- 
gram to  rehabiUtote  our  raU  rlgbte-of- 
way  to  addition  to  assisting  the  unon- 
ployment  First  of  aU,  we  must  resize 
that  the  bffl's  program  goes  toto  eBect 
only  when  several  qualifying  factors  ex- 
ist, one  of  which  is  that  tiliey  are  to  be 
"identified "  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as — an  area — of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. Another  inyxirtant  factor  which 
must  be  met  is  that  the  roadbeds  to  ques- 
tion must: 

(A)  Constitute  a  sigiilfloant  rush  to  public 
safety.  (B)  Bertously  Inhibit  tlie  ezpedlUouB 
movement  of  frelgbt  or  paaaengen,  or  (C) 
InblMt  safety  or  comfort  In  connection  wltb 
the  movement  of  paaaengen. 

I  commend  Chairman  Rodney  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  includ- 
ing language  which  assures  that  priori- 
ties wffl  be  given  to  the  most  essential 
roadbeds  to  areas  which  suffer  high  rates 
of  unemplojrment. 

I  should  also  like  to  direct  my  col- 
leagues'attention  to  section  9(d)  on  page 
26,  which  provides  that  any  financial  as- 
sistance realized  by  a  particular  railroad 
wffl  be  amortized  over  a  5-year  period 
foUowlng  completion  of  the  rehabfflta- 
tion.  If  any  of  tbe  facfflldes  bie  trans- 
ferred by  sale  or  lease  wlthto  the  5-year 
period,  the  railroad  must  make  retribu- 
tion to  the  Secretaiy  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  unamortized  portion  remaining.  I 
am  sm'e  that  any  possibility  of  undue  en- 
richment wffl  be  countered  by  this  pro- 
vision,  thanks  to  tbe  foresight  of  the  sub- 
committee, chaired  by  tbe  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Roonct). 


I  anticipate  an  argument  that  this  bill 
will  come  under  fire  because  of  the  up- 
c(»ntog  railroad  improvement  bffl  or 
"omnibus  rail  bffl,"  which  wffl  be  more 
encompassing  and  the  programs  to  tbe 
present  bill  would  be  duplicative.  A  pre- 
limmary  draft  of  the  omnibus  bffl  Ls  H.R. 
9802.  Section  9  of  that  bffl  is  similar  to 
H.R.  8672  only  because  they  both  have 
authorization  maximums  of  $240  mfflion. 
At  this  potot,  the  future  bffl  <H.R.  9802 ' 
only  provides  for  a  rehabllitetlon  pro- 
gram on  the  Amtrakltoe  alone.  Our  most 
critical  rehabilitation  needs  are  on 
freight  Unes. 

The  present  bffl's  <H.R.  8672)  eligibility 
provisions  provide  assistance  to  Amtrak, 
ConRail  "tacluded"  Itoes,  those  Imes 
under  section  77  bankruptoy  proceedtag, 
and  Itoes  tovolved  to  toner  city  rail  pas- 
senger service.  It  is  clear  that  this  bill 
is  of  a  more  encompassing  nature  and 
wffl  benefit  railroads  across  the  Nation. 
instead  of  conftoed  to  any  region.  Also 
to  this  regard,  I  should  like  to  mention 
an  amendment  I  totend  to  offer  later  m 
the  bffl.  Summarily,  my  amendment  will 
enable  any  railroad  to  receive  financial 
assistance  so  long  as  any  State,  political 
subdiviskm  or  regional  commission  cer- 
tifies tbat  the  right-of-way  to  question  is 
"essential  (to)  present  or  anticipated 
transportation  needs."  My  amendment 
wiKiId  insure  that  any  raffl'oad  certified 
to  be  vit^  to  the  transportation  needs 
of  any  community  to  every  State  could 
seek  relief  through  this  bffl. 

Unemployment  is  stffl  climbing  to  the 
ran  todustry.  The  figure  rose  from  30,000 
to  42,000  stoce  I  last  addressed  this  body 
on  this  Issue.  There  are  presmtly  24.2 
milllan  ties,  8,500  mfles  of  rails,  and  2,100 
miles  of  relay  rails  stodq^Ued  to  railroad 
yards  because  the  railroads  have  virtually 
laid  off  aU  their  matotenance-of-way 
workers  because  of  economic  hardships. 
This  bffl  wffl  serve  as  a  start  on  the  long 
road  to  a  viable  rehabffltatlon  program 
and  enable  the  railroads  to  begin  osing 
their  stodqdled  materials.  Derailments 
hit  an  an-ttane  high  of  MOO  to  1974  and 
aU  indications  are  tbat  Ibe  figure  wffl 
exceed  10.000  this  year. 

It  Is  dear  that  we  are  to  a  desperate 
state  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
our  roadbeds.  In  the  last  2  weeks  alone, 
there  were  serious  derailmento  to  New 
York.  Alnhama,  TOmeesee,  and  Masea- 
chusettB.  Detertorated  ran  rlghte-«f-way 
are  diearly  of  conoeiTi  to  us  all. 

When  I  testified  before  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Transpcnrtatton  and  Commerce,  I  said  we 
must  "start  walktog  before  we  start  run- 
ning." Fellow  Members,  tbe  authoriza- 
tion is  here:  It  Is  a  good  bill,  tbe  great 
"(minibus  bffl"  to  the  sky  Is  stm  on  the 
drawing  board,  "nen  are  a  wide  variety 
of  projects  that  can  continue  even  durtog 
the  roughest  of  the  wtaber  months.  WHh 
the  addition  of  my  amendment,  this  MB 
wffl  reach  every  railroad  to  aO  tbe  50 
States.  This  would  not  be  a  reglenal  rafl 
rehabffltation  bffl.  It  would  be  natlona]  In 
scope. 

I  Ustened  to  many  of  my  c<41eague6 
trtw  opposed  my  efforta  to  tbe  pest  be- 
cause there  was  no  auUioriaing  legMa- 
tlon.  Today  that  autbortasatlon  Is  before 
you.  In  addition,  the  $240  mflUon  needed 
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to  implement  the  program  was  placed  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  approprlaU(«is  biU  now 
awaiting  conference.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation,  I  will  channel 
my  efforts  to -see  that  the  funds  will  be 
available  to  implement  this  bllL 

The  opportunity  is  here.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  recognize  the  impact  it  will 
have  on  their  own  State,  the  national 
transportation  system,  the  righ  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  industry,  and  the 
public  safety  factor.  The  time  is  here. 
The  (H?portimity  is  ours  to  take  or  to  once 
again  fail  by  letting  the  situation  only 
become  more  severe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
biU. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shttster). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMBMDMXIfTS    OTFEXED    BT    MS.    VIGOBITO 

Mr.  ViaORrro.  Mr.  Chairman>  I  of- 
fer amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Vigortto: 
P««e  1»,  line  11,  Immediately  alter  "Act", 
insert  the  XoUowlng:  "in  Um  following  order: 
(1)  to  other  furloughed  railroad  employees, 
except  that  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
Job  created  under  this  Act  by  any  such  em- 
ployee shall  not  Impair  or  diminish  any  right 
or  bMieflt  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  under 
any  federal  or  state  law  or  any  contract;". 

Page  19.  line  11, strike  out  "(1)"  and  insert 
ia  lieu  thereof  "(2)",  and  on  page  19,  line 
1«,  strike  out  "(2) "  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "(3)". 

Mr.  VIOORITO  I  during  the  reading]. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recoeo,  and  that 
they  be  considered  ea  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pmnsylvanla? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ViaORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
effect  of  my  ammdment  would  be  to  give 
■eoood  priority  for  rehiring  under  tUs 
bill.  Immediately  after  the  recall  of  fur- 
loosbed  maintenance-of-way  and  signal 
y»*fl«P  maintenance  employees,  to  other 
^ttrtoughed  railroad  emidoyees  who  are 
■UPropriatdy  situated  to  perform  the 
type  of  jobs  authorlaed  by  this  bill. 

i^>r  example,  tiie  117  employees  of  the 
MeadvUIe  Car  Shop  in  my  district,  yrhose 
Jobs  taave  been  to  repair  rail  cius  but  who 
•re  cnrreBtiy  furlou^ed  by  the  Erie- 
lAckawmnna  Railroad,  would  be  diglble 
for  rdilrlng  under  ttiis  bUl  following  the 

recall  of  furloughed  malntenance-of -way 
aad  signal  system  employees. 

ICr  amendment  contains  a  savings 
elMMe  dalcned  to  assure  that  the  acoept- 
Mwe  or  mjeetion  of  a  Job  under  this  act 
M  wnended  by  my  amradmenk,  will  in 
no  way  impair  or  diminish  any  right  or 
bmefU  k»  wiildi  that  perscm  maV  be  en- 
tMed  ODder  any  PWeral  or  S^  law  or 
oontnct. 

.J^*  clause  win  assure  that  any  fur- 
gy^Wj^  anployees.  who  are  considered 
-nder  my  amendment,  wiU  not 
_Miy  riditi  or  beneOU  under, 
«_  _^^*«IUaReor«aniaatlonAet 
or  any  ottmr  statute  M- contract 
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Furthermore,  the  clause  is  designed  to 
assure  that  («)ei-ating  employees  of  rail- 
roads, such  as  engineers  or  conductors, 
for  which  the  maintenance  jobs  under 
this  act  may  not  be  appropriate,  will  in 
no  way  be  compelled  to  consider  such 
jobs  if  they  are  presently  furloughed,  in 
order  to  protect  their  eoonomic  rights 
and  benefits.  I  would  expect  that  pri- 
marily furloughed  shop  craft  rail  work- 
ers would  want  to  avail  themselves  of 
employment  under  my  amendment,  in 
order  to  tide  them  over  their  present  pe- 
riod of  imemployment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  tliink  tljat  my  amend- 
ment is  fair  and  workable,  for  several 
reasons:  * 

First,  it  would  seem  to  me  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  any  furloughed  employee  of 
a  railroad  company,  who  is  willing  and 
able  to  perform  the  work,  should  have 
priority  for  rehiring  imder  Uiis  act  over 
workers  in  other  sectors.  This  is  partic- 
ularly the  case  because,  In  many  In- 
stances, the  furloughed  rail  employees 
would  be  going  back  to  the  same  com- 
pany for  which  they  worked  previously, 
tt  would  seem  only  fair  that  they  should 
be  rehired  by  the  ccmipany,  before  the 
company  tiu-ns  to  other  workers. 

Second,  furloughed  railroad  employees 
have  experience  in  railroading,  and  par- 
ticularly the  shopcraft  people  should  be 
suited  to  the  roadbed  and  facilities  main- 
tenance Jobs  authorized  by  this  bill,  with 
little  requirement  for  training  and  adap- 
tation. 

Third,  the  woii:ers  whom  my  amend- 
ment would  give  a  high  priority  will  nec- 
osarlly  be  physically  located  In  areas 
where  railroading  Is  concentrated,  since 
they  already  woric  for  a  railroad  com- 
pany, and  therefore  their  close  proximity 
to  the  Jobs  renders  their  participation 
especially  feasible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  my 
amendment  could  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ViaORlTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr<xn  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  a  look  at  the  amend- 
ments submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Vigorito),  and  we 
accept  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Vigwuto). 
"Hie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEBED  BT  MB.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  otter  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On  page 
21.  line  6  of  H3.  8672,  delete  the  foUowlng- 
"(46  U3.C.  717(b))." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert  the  following: 
"(45  US.C.  717(b));  or 

"(6)  have  been  identified  to  the  Secretary 
by  any  State,  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
regional  commission  as  significantly  c(Hitilb- 
uting  to  Improvements  In,  «  the  continua- 
tion of,  essential  present  or  anticipated  trans- 
portation needs,  and  the  Secretary  eonciirs 
In  such  IdeDtiflcatlon;  or 

"(6)  are  owned  by  a  State  or  public  entity." 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  reserve 

a  point  oi  order  agsdnst  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  from 


Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roonxy)  reserves  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  I  do  not  have  to  present  my  creden- 
tials to  the  Chamber  here  today  with  re- 
gard to  my  interest  in  this  legislation. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  it  was  back 
in  April  that  I  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  fighting  for  this  type  of  legislation 
Unfortunately,  at  that  time,  through 
pailiamentary  gymnastics  and  political 
maneuvering,  I  was  defeated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  tliree  times. 

At  that  time  I  said:  "We  have  a  very 
grave  unemployment  problem.  We  have 
deteriorating  railroads  just  going  down 
the  tube  all  over  the  counti-y,  and  we 
could  put  35.000  mahitenance  workers 
back  to  work  immediately." 

I  was  assui-ed  at  that  time  by  every- 
one: "Dont  won-j'.  We  will  have  this 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
we  will  have  it  passed  by  August." 

If  the  Membei-s  will  go  back  and  read 
that  Record  and  see  my  words  at  that 
time,  I  said,  "No  way;  if  you  don't  adopt 
my  amendment,  there  is  no  way  will  we 
ever  have  a  bill  before  this  forum." 

Here  we  are  now  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  and  we  still  do  not  have  a  bill 
It  still  has  to  go  over  to  the  Senate,  and 
we  still  have  to  have  a  conference.  Ttt 
me,  this  is  really  a  travesty  and  an 
injustice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  i-ise  in  support  of  my 
amendment  to  increase  the  eligibility 
criteria  in  this  bill  designed  to  rehabili- 
tate our  Nation's  rights-of-way  and  to 
reduce  unemployment  in  the  rail  indus- 
try. Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  the  well 
not  as  a  member  of  a  regional  delega- 
tion in  support  of  a  provision  that  is 
purely  regional  in  nature.  I  authored  this 
amendment  to  insure  that  funds  in  this 
bill  can  be  made  available  to  every  one 
of  the  50  States.  All  of  us  are  aware  that 
the  ConRail  final  system  plan  provides  a 
70-percent  subsidy  to  a  State's  30-percent 
contribution  to  cover  the  operating  losses 
of  lines  excluded  from  the  ConRail  sys- 
tem. How  will  the  State  maintain  those 
roadbeds — the  most  expensive  operation- 
al expense?  My  amendment  will  solve 
that  problem.  It  provides  that  those  lines 
owned  by  a  State  or  public  entity  will 
be  eligible  for  these  funds. 

As  the  bill  stands  now,  a  short  line 
freight  operation  in  Montana,  for  ex- 
ample, not  part  of  ConRail  or  under  sec- 
tion 77  bankruptcy  proceedings,  could 
not  use  these  funds.  B^  amendment  cor- 
rects that  problon.  The  State,  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  regional  c(»nmi8- 
sion  mer^  needs  to  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  that  Its  operfk- 
Uoos  are  essential  to  the  locality  it 
serves— funds  are  then  made  available. 
So  you  see,  my  amendment  Is  national 
In  scope.  Any  State  or  public  entity  vi^lch 
operates  a  rail  system  would  boieflt  frwn 
this  amendment 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  get 
this  authorization  on  the  floor.  Now-^et 
us  guarantee  that  every  ess«itlal  line 
would  have  a  qualified  access  to  these 
funds. 

Fellow  Monbers,  I  stand  here  in  sup- 
POTt  oi  an  amendment  which  would  ixo- 
vlde  the  mily  means  In  irtiich  many  <rf 
the  essential  roadbeds  In  your  States 
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could  benefit  from  this  bill,  lliis  bill  has 
the  potential  of  employing  as  many  as 
30,000  men  over  a  period  of  12  months, 
and  could  rehabilitate  as  much  as  5,700 
miles  of  essential  railbeds.  I  am  here  to 
see  that  this  rehabilitation  will  reach 
those  essential  roadbeds  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  The  deplorable  shape  of  our  Na- 
tion's rights-of-way  is  not  a  regional 
concern — it  is  nationwide. 

It  is  only  when  we  act  in  concert  on  an 
issue  such  as  this  that  we  actually 
achieve  the  desh-ed  end. 

Fellow  Members,  I  urge  each  of  you  to 
recognize  the  significance  of  my  amend- 
ment and  its  effect  on  every  essential 
rotwibed  In  every  one  of  the  50  States. 

"Hiank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fromMtdne. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Conte  amendment  which 
will  make  roadbeds  and  facilities  eligible 
for  project  grants  if  they  have  been  iden- 
tifled  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  the 
State  as  essential  to  ti-ansportatlon 
needs. 

While  I  fully  support  the  concept  of 
HH.  8672,  the  eligibility  criteria  are  too 
exclusive.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
already  about  Federal  dollars  that  have 
gone  into  northeast  railroads.  Yet  not 
one  dime  of  these  Federal  operating  sub- 
sidy funds  have  gone  to  Maine  railroads. 
Yet  our  railroads  are  vitally  important 
to  the  transportation  system  and  econ- 
omy of  Maine.  The  paper  Industry,  for 
example.  Is  a  key  employer  in  Maine. 
Without  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  and 
Maine  Central  that  industry  would  be  in 
serious  trouble. 

I  regret  that  this  bUl  has  come  to  us 
in  a  form  that  would  once  again  exclude 
railroad  lines  which  are  of  particular 
significance  to  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  States.  I  am  assured  that  on 
Maine  railroads  there  are  necessary  re- 
habilitation projects  and  repairs  to  road- 
bed that  can  be  undertaken  through  the 
kind  of  program  envisioned  by  this  bill. 
Further,  we  have  pockets  of  severe  un- 
onployment.  This  program  can  provide 
Jobs  and  help  reduce  that  unemployment 
while  upgrading  deteriorated  roadbeds 
that  are  essential  to  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  in  Maine. 

Acceptance  of  the  Conte  amendment 
not  only  will  be  good  for  the  State  of 
Maine,  but  will  make  the  Emergotcy 
Rail  Transportation  Improvement  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1875  a  truly  national 
program. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohxh) 
for  the  fine  contribution  he  has  made  in 
support  of  my  amendment 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
ftom  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEmz.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding.  I  thhik  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoHiB)  has  offered  an  excellent  amend- 
ment and  I  hpjpe  it  i 


ream  or  obdb 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roonet) 
insist  upon  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  amendment  should  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Ti-ansporta- 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  I  am  informed  that  at  the  present 
time  they  are  working  on  this  legislation. 
Therefore  I  do  not  think  it  is  germane 
to  this  legislation  and  that  this  com- 
mittee does  not  have  that  jurisdiction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  g^itleman 
from  Massachusetts  desire  to  be  heard 
on  ttoe  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CX)NTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  gentieman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  must  say  that  certainly  what 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
said  In  support  of  his  point  of  order 
Is  about  the  weakest  ai'gument  I  have 
ever  heard  of,  that  some  other  com- 
mittee is  considering  It 

The  amendment  is  germane  as  the 
Chair  will,  I  am  sure,  rule,  when  he  Is 
ruling  on  the  point  of  order. 

•me  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bincham)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tieman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Coimt) 
would  add  two  categories  to  the  eligible 
roadbeds  and  facilities  In  section  6  of 
the  bill,  llie  four  categories  that  are 
now  Included  comprise  a  diverse  group 
within  the  generic  category  ci.  railroad 
beds  and  facilities  and  do  not  constitute 
any  clearly  discernible  class  different 
from  the  categories  proposed  to  be  added 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massacdiusetts  (Mr.  Cone). 
There  Is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  would  indicate  that 
the  facilities  covered  thereby  are  within 
a  different  class. 

In  addition,  the  Chair  would  refer  to 
the  fact  tiiat  the  findings  and  purposes 
of  the  bill  refer  to  railroad  and  railroad 
beds  and  facilities  without  excluding  any 
particular  type  of  roadbeds  and  facili- 
ties. For  these  reasons  the  point  of  (»tier 
Is  overruled. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  I  do 
so  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
also  said,  very  reluctanUy  because  the 
gentinnan  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoK-n)  has  a  good  point  that  something 
needs  to  be  dcme  in  this  area,  and  cer- 
tainly It  must  be  taken  care  of  sooner  or 
later.  The  gentieman  from  Massachusetts 
has  great  knowledge  of  this  subject  and 
he  knows  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
his  views.  However.  I  believe  that  the 
amount  is  so  small  in  this  bill  that  it 
does  not  begin  to  really  cover  the  issue 
that  the  graitleman  from  Massachusetts 
Is  presenting  to  the  House  today.  This 
would  be  an  enormous  project.  As  I  say. 
it  is  one  that  does  need  attention  and  I 
truly  believe  It  needs  it  now  but  this  leg- 
islation before  the  House  has  been  de- 


signed specifically  for  a  specific  purpose 
to  help  the  men  who  are  out  of  work  get 
back  to  work  in  some  of  the  areas  that 
have  such  great  unemplosmient. 

I  ain  not  saying  that  what  Uie  genile- 
man  from  Massachasetts  is  trying  to  do 
or  the  area  the  gentieman  represents  does 
not  need  this,  but,  as  I  say,  this  is  de- 
signed specifically  for  certain  objectives. 
I  would  hate  to  see  the  money  diverted 
to  another  objective  wliich  could  take  all 
of  the  money.  The  funds  provided  here 
would  only  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to 
what  the  gentieman  from  Massachusetts 
is  talking  about.  His  proposal  would  re- 
quire an  enormous  amount  of  money. 

The  $240  million  has  been  designed  lo 
put  the  men  to  work  who  are  out  of  work 
on  these  lines  and  the  ones  who  abso- 
lutely need  it  right  now  for  the  national 
transportation  system,  holding  it  to- 
gether. The  bill  is  not  designed  for  com- 
muter service  or  rail  lines  operating 
BoMy  within  States.  "Riis  Is  a  national 
issue  we  are  talking  about  here. 

As  I  say,  I  very  reluctantiy  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  because  I  know  what 
he  Is  doing.  It  Is  a  worthwhile  one  that 
needs  to  be  taken  care  of  and  one  that 
this  House  needs  to  be  attacking  and 
solving; 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  srield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tiemanfrom  Pennsylvania. 

Bfr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 

liUght  I  ask  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
whether  he  feels — since  I  think  he  does 
agree  that  these  are  necessary  jobs,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  unemployed  pe(H>le 
available  to  do  them — that  It  would,  In 
fact,  be  a  good  idea  to  put  more  money 
in  this  bill  so  that  we  can  do  that? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  it  were  possible, 
but  I  believe  under  tiie  circtmostances,  in 
answering  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  would  be  almost  Impossible,  be- 
cause on  the  Senate  side  they  have  set 
up  so  much  for  appropriations,  and.  as 
I  tmderstand,  none  on  our  side.  I  do  not 
believe  it  could  go  above  what  we  have 
in  the  Senate,  so  it  would  be  just  a  use- 
less gesture  to  put  any  more  in. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  srleld  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
congressional — ^not  the  Senate,  not  the 
House,  but  the  congi-essional — budget 
resolution  that  we  have  eAoftXeA  has  in 
it  $700  million  for  Jobs  for  rehabilitating 
the  rail  rights-of-way? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  true.  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  but  it  is  not  in 
the  legislation  in  the  final  appropriation 
act,  which  is  what  we  have  to  go  by. 
When  we  go  to  conference,  we  cannot  go 
beyond  what  either  House  has  in  it.  The 
appropriation  bills  wtil  go  to  conference, 
and  they  have  only  so  much  in  the  Sen- 
ate side  and  none  in  the  House  side,  so 
they  cannot  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  gentleman  will  yiekl 
further,  does  the  gentieman  understand 
what  the  amount  is  that  they  have?  .  . 
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Mr.  STAOOERS.  It  Is  $200  milUon.  I 
am  bopeful  that  some  way — and  I  do  not 
know  how  it  can  be  done— that  will  be 
raised. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  gentleman  said  $200 
milUofn? 

Mr.  STACtOERS.  That  is  what  I  im- 
derstand. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  In  their  appropiiation? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  UJUHZ.  In  legislaticHi  that  has  not 
been  authorized  by  this  House? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  believe  it  has  been 
before  the  House.  Tliey  have  not  gone  to 
eonference.  lliey  are  going  to  conference 
In  November,  I  believe. 

Mr.  HSINZ.  Would  it  not,  intact,  be 
possible  for  supplemental  approprla- 
tkMu— «nd  I  am  sure  we  will  have  them 
once  we  pass  auth<Hlzlng  legislation — to 
fund  the  rest  of  this  bill  and  any  addl- 
tkmstolt? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  It  certainly  could. 
We  could  have  a  conference  on  this  bill 
with  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  auttior- 
Ized  $700  million,  and  there  ia  a  possi- 
bility if  this  takes  place  that  there  might 
be  some  accommodation. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
one  last  time,  does  he  think  he  would 
lend  assistance  at  the  appropriate  point 
in  time  in  trying  to  make  this  a  more 
extensive,  better,  more  far-reaching,  and 
necessarily  more  expensive  biU? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  would  try,  and  I 
would  want  to  do  this.  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  want  to  just  go  throueii  the 
gesture  that  will  take  some  research  and 
talk  and  other  things,  and  maybe  some 
persuasion:  but  I  do  want  to  get  this  bill 
passed,  especially— and  if  it  is  possible— 
to  try  to  do  the  possible  as  far  as  we  can. 
I  win  say  that. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman ha«  expired. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  briefly  in  response 
to  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made.  With  respect  to  the  notion  we 
must  defer  this  amendment  for  fiuther 
s^idy  or  that  the  Senate  might  not  in- 
clude Uiis  In  its  actions,  I  might  point 
out  the  other  body  has  been  fairly 
stringent  and  hard  line  in  setting  prior- 
ities and  In  adhering  to  its  budget  res- 
olutions, and  I  would  point  out  the  Sen- 
ate has  in  fact  Included  what  is  the  Conte 
amendmait  substantially  in  its  bill  last 
q;>rlng.  So  I  ask  the  chairman,  if  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  acted  and  included  that 
In  its  version,  would  the  chairman  when 
we  go  to  conference  be  inclined  to  sup- 
port its  inclusion? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Masnchusetts. 

hSi.  CONTE.  It  reminds  me  of  that  old 
musical:  "Promises,  Promises,  Promises." 
Ttiat  Is  what  we  got  for  my  original  pro- 
posal In  April  was  promises,  promises, 
promises,  that  were  unfulfilled.  Here 
again  today  we  get  promises,  promises, 
pranlses  again. 

I  nm  surprised  at  the  chairman  of  the 
Int«r>tate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. We  gave  him  over  $100  million  for 


a  kiddy  cart  up  in  Morgantown  that  will 
not  go  3  miles  and  all  we  are  asldng  here 
for  the  railroads  of  America  is  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  for  a  roadbed.  The  gentleman 
cannot  have  it  all  in  West  Virginia.  Be 
gracious  and  give  the  rest  of  the  country 
a  little  something.  He  has  $100  million 
for  a  Idddy  cart  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
I  was  very  gracious  with  the  gentleman. 
At  least  he  can  give  Texas  and  Montana 
and  a  few  other  States  a  few  crumbs  here 
today. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  tlie 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  been 
very  eloquent  about  West  Virginia.  I 
mxist  say  that  is  an  experiment  by  the 
U.S.  Government  which  was  put  in  there 
and  it  was  not  done  by  me. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  an  experiment.  It  Is 
$100  million  and  we  could  have  found  the 
answers  in  Disneyland  in  3  minutes  by 
taking  a  ride  in  one  of  their  kiddy  carts. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

It  will  not  take  much  of  the  commit- 
tee's time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague,  the  goitleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contk),  for 
his  amendment  and  I  rise  in  suppoi-t  of 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  area  of  tlie 
country  where  railroads  are  in  more  dif- 
ficulty than  the  Northeast  and  particu- 
larly in  New  Hampshire.  Recent  derail- 
ments of  Amtrak's  Montreal  express  and 
real  questions  about  the  safe  transport  of 
propane  gas  fuel  for  homes  and  Industry 
are  only  recent  manifestations  of  the 
poor  conditions  of  the  roadbeds  in  our 
area.  We  need  this  legislation  badly  and 
we  need  it  now. 

In  addition  to  joint  Pedei-al  eflfoiis  for 
railroads  in  the  Northeast  there  nre  a 
few  railroads  which  are  attempting  to 
survive  in  the  private  economy  contin- 
uing competitive  sm-vice.  One  of  those  Is 
the  Boston  k  Maine — a  railroad  which 
is  presently  bankrupt  but  is  fighting  its 
way  back  to  solvency.  This  bill  would  be 
a  major  asset  to  -the  B.  It  M.  As  they 
struggle  to  make  themselves  a  part  ol 
the  viable  transportation  system,  their 
major  problem  is  deteriorating  roadbed. 
Despite  a  major  inhouse  revitalization 
program,  they  are  in  need  of  assistance 
from  the  outside  to  make  it  around  the 
comer  into  private  financial  viability. 

New  Hampshire  may  be  a  relatively 
small  State  but  it  is  an  important  State 
for  many  reasons.  It  is  unique  in  that  it 
is  a  microcosm  of  our  entire  Nation  with 
its  rural-urban  mixes  and  the  diversifi- 
cation of  its  industries. 

I  am  proud  of  the  stubborn  attempts 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  to  pre- 
serve its  economic  integrity  and  to  fend 


off  the  lure  of  Federal  takeover.  This 
bill  will  help  the  B.  &  M.  to  do  Just  that. 
It  will  improve  track.  It  will  help  nnploy 
new  workers.  From  now  tlu-ough  the  end 
of  spring  B.  &  M.  can  employ  334  pres- 
ently luiemployed  men  for  50,196  man- 
days  of  labor.  The  railroad  needs  it;  the 
economy  needs  it;  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  New  Hampshire,  New  England 
and  the  Nation  needs  it.  I  strongly  sup- 
port it  and  urge  this  body  to  vote  for 
it. 

Mr.  RODNEY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  trans- 
portation in  this  country.  I  am  very, 
much  concerned  about  rural  America.  I 
am  very  much  concerned  about  oiu-  cities. 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
urban  mass  transportation  proUem. 

As  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks,  when 
I  objected  to  the  germaneness  of  this 
amendment,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  responsible  for  this  area  of 
transportation.  I  talked  to  the  chainnan 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Tranq;>ortatl(Hi, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  ,  and  he  assured  me  the  questiwi 
has  top  priority. 

That  is  the  only  reason  I  object  to  it 
on  the  groimd  that  it  is  not  germane. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  ti->ing  to  help  transportation  in  this 
countrj'.  but  I  feel  this  provision  does  not 
belong  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Again  I  say  I  hesitate  very  much  to 
oppose  this  amendment  because  it  is 
worthy  but  it  gets  completely  off  the 
track  in  that  we  are  trying  to  help  the 
railroads  that  are  down,  that  will  con- 
nect the  railroads  of  America. 

This  amendment  says  anybody  that  is 
within  a  State  that  has  a  system  that 
wants  money  can  come  in  and  apply  for 
it  and  take  it  away. 

We  ought  to  take  this  amendment  up 
under  separate  legislation.  Again  I  say 
this  is  the  wrong  place,  the  wrong  time, 
and  certainly  ought  not  to  be  passed  at 
this  time.  It  ought  to  have  cohsideration 
at  the  proper  time  when  we  can  give  con- 
sideration to  it,  but  we  are  trying  to 
remedy  something  now  for  the  good  of  all 
America  and  not  Just  for  a  local  sub- 
division or  a  State  or  a  public  utility. 

That  is  exactly  what  this  amendment 
provides  for.  We  are  ti-ying  to  make  this 
a  national  issue  and  we  do  not  want  to 
confine  it  to  any  local  issue;  so  with 
those  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Ml-.  ChahTnan,  will  the 
gentleman  withdraw  his  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  Insist  on  his  point 
of  order  of  no  quorum? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Comx). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  dl- 
rision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Conte),  th«« 
were — ayes,  14.  noes  34. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFZSKO  BT  MB.  MIKVA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mikva:  Page 
25,  line  16,  Insert  immediately  after  "sub- 
section" the  foUowlng:  "or  subsection  (e)". 

Page  25,  line  21,  insert  immediately  be- 
fore "preceding"  the  following:  "payment 
reqviired  under  the". 

Page  25,  line  23,  strike  out  "the  transfer" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such  transfer". 

Page  26,  immediately  after  line  2,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

(e)  SuBSKQiTBirr  AcQxnsinoNS. — (1)  When- 
ever the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration or  the  ConsoUdated  RaU  Corp<»a- 
tlon  acquires,  by  purcllase  or  otherwise,  any 
roadbeds  and  faculties  which  have  been  re- 
paired, restored,  rehabilitated,  or  improved 
with  financial  assistance  under  this  Act,  the 
person  from  whom  such  roadbeds  and  fa- 
cilities are  tusquired  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  amount  equal   to   the   lesser  of — 

(A)  the  amount  of  financial  asslsttuice 
expended  pursuant  to  this  Act,  for  the  re- 
pair, restoration,  rehabilitation,  or  improve- 
ment of  such  roadbeds  and  facilities;  or 

(B)  the  Increase  in  value  of  such  road- 
beds and  facilities  which  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  a  direct  result  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  expended  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(2)  Whenever  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof  acquires, 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  any  rosulbeds  and 
facilities  which  have  been  repaired,  restored, 
rehabilitated,  or  Improved  with  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act,  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  acquisition  price  thereof  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  amounts 
referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1). 

Mr.  MIKVA  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chahman.  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment  which,  but  for 
my  unablllty  to  communicate  effectively 
with  the  distinguished  floor  managers  of 
the  bill,  I  am  sure  would  have  been 
accepted  by  the  committee.  There  Is  a 
very  simple  and  fundamental  concept 
involved  here  which  says  that  we  ought 
not  to  pay  for  the  same  thing  twice. 

What  my  amendment  provides  is  that 
if— not  when — ^but  if — either  Amtrak  or 
ConRail  or  any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment ever  takes  over  any  of  these 
railroads,  and  we  have  to  contemplate 
that  possibility,  then  we  ought  to  get  a 
deduction  for  any  value  that  has  been 
added  to  the  road  as  a  result  of  the 
money  we  are  spending  here.  We  are 
proposing  to  spend  $240  million  here  and 
I  am  for  it  I  intend  to  support  the  bill, 
with  or  without  my  amendment;  but  In 
good  CQnscience  I  would  say  to  the  Mem- 


bers of  this  House,  we  would  rest  a -lot 
easier  with  our  taxpayer  constituents  if 
we  could  tell  them  we  at  least  took  back 
a  chip  that  says  that  if  ever  we  have 
to  take  over  the  railroad  or  buy  it,  we 
are  not  going  to  pay  for  the  same  thing 
twice.  If  we  enhance  the  value  of  the 
roadbeds,  we  ought  to  get  credit  for  that, 
whatever  it  is.  If  it  is  the  whole  $240  mil- 
lion, fine;  if  it  is  zero,  fine;  but  if  there 
is  a  value  we  have  added  with  the  tax- 
payers' money,  we  ought  not  to  again 
pay  the  taxpayers'  money  to  buy  it  back. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
iu  support  of  the  amendment.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  sugegsting  sound  eco- 
nomic sense  in  offering  this  amendment. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  gentleman  has 
stated,  his  amendment  sounds  very  rea- 
sonable to  me.  Why  is  the  leadership  on 
the  committee  opposed  to  this  common 
sense  amendment? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  will  let  the  leadership 
speak  for  itself.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  do  not  wsuat  to  explain 
now. 

Mr.  MnCVA.  Let  me  only  say  that  the 
explanation  as  I  have  heard  it  is  that  it 
would  cause  some  complication  for  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  in  measur- 
ing whatever  enhancement  there  is. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Since  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  very  helpful  in  ana- 
lyzing this  Idnd  of  thing,  could  we  not 
use  the  arm  of  Congress,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Ofllce.  to  get  £m  appraisal  of 
the  type  of  expenditures  we  make  for  the 
railroads?  We  have  been  told  these  ex- 
penditures are  going  to  improve  road- 
beds. I  would  assume  that  kind  of  value 
can  be  appraised  and  the  expenditures 
wiU  be  accounted  for.  I  would  assume  the 
taxpayers  would  not  want  to  pay  for  It 
twice,  and  I  would  assume  my  good  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  would  accept 
that  concept. 

Mr.  MEKVA.  I  can  only  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  hxype  his  eloquence  is  per- 
suasive, because  I  really  think  the 
amendment  does  make  sense.  This  is  the 
kind  of  limitation  that  ought  to  be  put 
on  any  moneys  advanced  to  the  railroads 
from  here  on  in,  whether  by  way  of  this 
bill  or  something  else  down  the  pike.  We 
ought  to  make  clear  that  we  will  insist 
on  taking  back  some  kind  of  negotiating 
chip. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  we  should 
do  the  same  thing  with  New  York  City. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  We  are  not  trying  to  solve 
that  problem  by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished  gentlonan   for   yielding.    Cer- 


tainly. I  wsuit  to  commend  him  on  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  very  sensible, 
and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  only  say  in 
conclusion  that  I  offer  this  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARz) ,  and  myself.  It  was  presented  to 
the  committee  and  sent  around  to  every 
Member  of  the  House.  I  think  it  makes  a 
good  bill  better,  and  for  those  Members 
who  have  had  difficulty  in  supporting  the 
bill  without  it,  I  hope  this  added  en- 
hancement of  tlie  bill  will  persuade  them 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief. 
The  amendment  proposes  to  give  the 
United  States  lifetime  protection  to  get 
money  back  from  any  improvement  in 
railroad  facilities,  but  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  the  bill  adequately  protects,  in 
my  opinion,  the  investment  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

First  of  all,  it  tekes  into  account  tlie 
public  benefits  we  are  gaining  through 
the  reduction  of  unemployment,  putting 
between  15,000  and  20,000  people  back 
to  work.  This  bill  is  a  sound  bill. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  the  owner  of 
any  facility  to  pay  back  to  the  United 
States  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  improve- 
ments in  the  period  of  5  yesu>s  if  the  im- 
proved property  Is  transferred  or  sold  to 
anyone.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  but  to  have 
a  lifetime  lien  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  any  railroad  property  in 
this  country,  I  think,  is  unreal  and  un- 
wise. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve  on  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  on  two  occa- 
sions the  matter  of  our  providing  moneys 
to  the  bankrupt  railroads  of  this  country 
have  come  before  my  subcommittee.  On 
each  occasion,  I  asked  a  basic  question. 
The  question  was:  "Why  must  we  pro- 
vide these  moneys  in  the  way  of  grants? 
Why  should  they  not  be  loans?  Why 
should  they  not  be  a  first  priority  lien  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  bankruptoy,  these 
prt^jertles  would  become,  in  fact,  the 
property  of  the  United  States? 

On  each  occasion  when  I  asked  that 
question,  there  really  was  no  reasonable 
response.  Indeed,  at  this  moment  as  a 
result  of  legislation  called  the  Tucker 
Act,  which  gives  the  stockholders  the 
right  of  acti(m  against  the  United  States, 
we  may  be  placed  in  a  position  where  the 
Treasm-y  of  the  United  States,  will  ulti- 
mately pay  the  stockholders  of  these 
bankrupt  railroads  up  to  $14  billion. 

TtosX  is  a  fact.  The  agency  heads,  say 
no,  they  are  convinced  the  payment  will 
be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2  or  $3  billion.  But,  of  course,  they  can- 
not give  us  a  guarantee  that  that  will  be 
the  figure.  How  do  they  know  the  court 
will  conclude  that  is  the  amount  due  the 
stockholders? 

What  we  know  is  that  If  railroads  are 
bankrupt,  they  are  in  fact  nationalized. 
It  is  what  we  have  done.  We  have  na- 
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I  to  ibe  extfCDi  ttut  we  are 
.    J  Hi*  UU  but  the  stockholden  con- 
tbaw  to  uMmatriy  reap  tbe  benefits. 

X  ilwrf  myaeU  iMuticularljr  to  this 
BWindmwf  We  vant  to  insure  that  the 
Fedanl  Oovennaeat  has  a  first  priortty 
liML  U  and  wbea  these  railroads  liltl^ 
mnttlr  §o  into  banJanjptcy,  the  PMeral 
GovcraaaeBt  oMcbt  to  be  in  a  position  to 
say.  "r»  the  bmo^s  we  have  put  in,  we 
caa  take  over  thase  raihroad£  witiiout  any 
»>klifkwial  payments  because  we  bought 
-them  oaca." 

Tnstaed,  we  are  going  down  the  road 
when  we  are  granting  money,  and  that 
u  wranc.  Tbai  is  why  r  am  supporting 
this  tt^"r»*«ji»»unf' 

Mr.  FLOHID.  lir.  Chairman,  wili  the 
geotlecnaa  yield? 

Mr.  KOCB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utm  Jmaey. 

Mr.  WIOBJO.  Perhaps  I  could  make  a 
siiggmUtm  as  to  what  the  ansver  might 
be  to  the  nii^atfaiw  Ot*  g^ntffnfun  hae  not 
reerirad  aa  answer  to  yet.  I  think  tlie 
grant  davioa  is  preferable  in  some  re- 
apeeto  bacaiise  with  loans  there  is  no 
QiHsttoo  about  the  fact  that  ttie  benefit 
granted  by  Om  loan  is  the  same  as  by 
grant.  Ibosc  railroads  in  moat  need  of 
>gttsrance  may  be  those  who  are  not  able 
to  obtain  loans.  I  thtok  the  point  is  what 
we  an  safing  is  the  grant  approach  In 
this  cttuatton  might  be  the  better  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  KOCH.  The  gentleman,  who  is  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  misses  the  point 
eoticdr.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  one 
minwte  that  loans  only  be  made  to  bank- 
able railroads.  What  I  am  suggesting  Is 
that  loans  be  made  because  we  need  the 
railroads.  They  have  to  be  kept  in  busi- 
ness. But  thare  is  no  reason  to  consider 
tliat  tbe  loans  should  be  in  the  form  of 
grants,  because  there  is  no  control  in 
ultimate  bankruptcy.  It  would  place  us 
in  a  better  poattlon  if  we  had  a  loan 
instead  Ota  grant. 

Mir.  ICBORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
tiie  fmUanan  yi^d? 

Bfr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fromMtaMuri. 

Mr.  ICBCMtD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  It  is  not  very  often  that  X 
associate  myseU  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlequm  in  the  weU. 

Mr.  KOCH.  It  should  be  more  often. 

Mr.  XCaOBD.  But  at  this  time  I  am 
with  tbe  gentleman  from  New  Tork.  This 
U  a  tmflroad  welfare  Un.  I  have  a  bank- 
rupt laflraad  in  my  own  district  that  win 
be  benefitted  by  this  leglslatian.  But  I 
am  not  known  as  a  pnqitonent  of  wel- 
fare, and  most  certainly  I  am  not  going 
to  be  a  proixment  for  welfare  for  the 
railroads  in  this  Natkm. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  I  am  for  granting  the  loans, 
and  I  hope  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  MisKNUl  is  too,  but  the  ftnaneial  as- 
slstaaea  dwokl  be  in  the  form  of  loans 
M  tbat  tlw  Oeivmnient  has  some  lever- 
a«e  io  tb0tmatot  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  ICBCNtD.  H  the  gentleman  will 
yield  furthar,  the  gentleman  is  correct, 
but  the  railroads  are  owned  by  corp<n«- 
tions  viiicb  have  shareholders ;  and,  ultl- 
taaUir,  it  is  going  to  be  a  welfare  to  the 
•tumboMMV  of  the  railroads  of  this 
country.  They  are  going  to  get  the  benefit. 
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There  are  some  side  benefits  toward  hdp- 
ing  to  solve  tbe  problems  of  unenplay- 
vaeot.  but  tbe  value  will  go  to  tha  rafl- 

roads. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  rewisite  number  of  woc^. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mncvs)  tor  this 
amendment  because  it  prevents  some- 
thing that  is  very  necessary;  that  is,  a 
double  dip.  We  do  not  want  to  make 
grants  to  railroads  for  labor  purposes  or 
to  put  pe(H>le  to  work  having  tracks  im- 
proved. In  the  event — and  this  is  really 
the  only  case  in  which  the  gentleman's 
amendment  applies — that  we  come  alcmg, 
the  U.8.  Government,  and  take  over 
those  railroads,  we  do  not  want  to  pay 
twice. 

I  cannot  see  why  any  Member,  par- 
ticularly my  good  friends  on  that  side  of 
tbe  aisle  over  there,  would  want  to  op- 
pose this  amendment.  I  cannot  under- 
stond  that  for  the  life  of  me.  I  know  that 
there  is  substantial  sunmrt  for  ttie 
amendment  on  this  side  at  the  aisle  be- 
cause the  Members  believe  it  is  a  very 
reasonable  amendment. 

As  I  understand  the  ameiulment  of- 
fered by  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MocvA),  we  are  not  asking  neces- 
sarily that  10  years  from  now  the  rail- 
reads  would  have  to  pay  back  every  sin- 
gle dollar.  We  are  not  asking  that  at  all. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
considerable  discretion,  and,  therefore, 
this  Is  not  being  too  tough  or  too  hard  on 
them  at  some  future  point  in  time. 

I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
question  that  this  Congress  should  be  on 
record  as  being  against  bailing  out  the 
creditors  or  the  bankers  or  the  share- 
liolders  of  any  of  these  railroads.  We 
have  to  take  a  stand  on  that  today  and 
at  any  future  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  makes  the  point  very  clear. 
I  believe  there  are  no  Members  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — ^it  is  tKMslble 
there  could  be  a  few— who  mli^t  vote 
against  the  gentleman's  amendment  be- 
cause they  are  for  bailing  out  the  rail- 
roads. All  the  rest  of  us  who  Intend  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  stand  against 
balling  out  the  railroads  and  giving  wel- 
fare to  wealthy  bankers  and  wealthy 
creditors  and  wealthy  shareholders  of 
railroads. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

I  win  Just  make  the  further  observa- 
tion that  all  of  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment only  tends  to  show  what  is  clear 
now,  and  that  is  that  at  some  point  the 
railroads  are  going  to  go  bankrupt  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  take  them  over. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MTSR8  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  find  myself  somewhat  confused  about 
one  iMint. 

What  is  tlie  intent  of  section  9  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  the  section  that 
talks  about  amortization?  If  there  is  no 


intent  of  recovery  of  the  sums  advanced 
here,  except  In  a  case  idiere  the  line 
is  sold  to  somebody  else,  what  Is  this 
amortizatkm  aU  about? 

I  certainly  support  what  the  gentle- 
man from  imnois  (Mr.  Mikva)  is  sug- 
gesting here,  but  in  coDoquy  earlier  to- 
day I  understood  that  the  amortization 
provision,  as  it  was  written  and  intend- 
ed here,  was  that  over  a  5-year  period 
the  principal  would  be  repaid,  and  in 
the  event  of  a  bankruptcy  I  do  under- 
stand and  I  see  now  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  bankruptcy  except  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  so  to  that  circum- 
stance it  goes  back  to  the  act  itself. 

I  understand  there  is  no  lien  inovid- 
ed  here,  and  I  think  this  is  a  very  good 
suggestion  the  gentleman  has  made.  But 
I  do  ask  the  question:  Is  section  9  not 
providing  for  amortization  so  that  there 
will  be  a  recovery  of  i»-incipal  payments? 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chaimum.  to  answer 
to  the  gentl«nan  frcmi  Indiana,  I  will 
point  out  two  thtogs. 

First  of  all,  I  was  not  satisfied  when 
section  9  was  inserted  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  I  opposed  it  for  this  reastm. 

The  way  I  imderstand  section  9  is  that 
it  simply  says  that  for  each  year,  throu^ 
a  5-year  period,  we  will  not  hold  any 
lien  or  encumbrance  over  the  asset  im- 
proved by  virtue  of  the  labor  funded 
under  this  bill;  we  will  reduce  any  liabil- 
ity or  encumbi-ance  by  20  percent  for 
each  of  these  years,  so  at  the  end  of 
the  5-year  period,  as  I  understand  it— 
and  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
thinks  I  have  made  a  mistake,  I  hope 
one  of  them  will  correct  me— according 
to  my  understanding  of  the  amortlzatl(m 
provision,  in  effect  at  the  end  of  5  years 
anything  improved  here  is  free  and  clear 
and  the  property  of  the  railroads  at  the 
end  of  5  years. 
Is  that  not  the  case? 
Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chah-man,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  the  case. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
what  I  intended  to  do  Is  Just  to  do  away 
with  prolonged  litigation.  This  is  going 
to  go  on  for  years  and  years  and  years, 
and  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
have  a  lien  on  the  railroads  for  50,  60, 
or  100  years. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  ask  one  further  question. 

What  the  gentleman  really  intends  un- 
der section  9  is  an  amortization  of  de- 
preciation of  assete  rather  than  a  re- 
payment plan  under  amortization ;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield. 
the  gentleman  from  Tndift^ift  is  correct 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  th'f'f  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mye«s> 
has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  I  think  it 
Is  obvious  from  tibe  colloquy  we  have 
Just  had  that  the  Members  should  be  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  MncvA> . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  we 
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do  need  the  amendment,  and  I  supp(Hi 

it. 

The  C7HAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva).  • 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  opposition  to  H  Jl.  8672,  the  Emer- 
gmcy  Rail  Transportation  Improvement 
and  Employment  Act  of  1975.  In  the  first 
place,  this  Is  not  a  national  bill.  It  is 
limited  to  banki-upt  railroads  in  the 
Northeast  and  a  handf\il  of  other  rail- 
roads aroimd  the  country — a  strong  ori- 
entation to  the  Northeast  region  of  the 
Nation.  This  favoritism  seems  rather 
strange  since  the  figures  available  indi- 
cate that  the  unemployment  of  mainte- 
nance of  way  workers  is  far  more  severe 
In  the  South  and  in  the  West  than  it  is  tn 
the  Northeast. 

Reference  to  this  bill  as  an  emergwicy 
measm'e  is  rather  meaningless  since  the 
season  for  right-of-way  maintenance  in 
most  of  the  Nation  will  be  over  for  the 
ytax  before  funds  would  be  available. 
There  are  many  other  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, some  already  passed  and  some  still 
poiding  in  the  Congress,  which  add  up  to 
several  bilUmi  d(dlars  of  ciurent  and  im- 
pending rail  programs.  The  piecemeal 
wproach  taken  by  HJl.  8672  Is  both  in- 
equitable In  its  application  and  imnec- 
essaty  to  achieve  what  could  and  should 
be  dcme  through  existing  programs. 

De^ite  the  lower  authorization  level 
In  toe  biU  as  finally  reported,  the  $240 
million  figure  nevertheless  presente  a 
budgetary  problem.  Strict  limitations  on 
new  spending  programs  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  I  feel  this  is  especially  the 
case  where,  as  with  the  railroads,  much 
nuxe  m<Hiey  will  be  or  has  been  aUotted. 
The  authorization  contained  in  this  bill 
cannot  be  Justified  In  my  opinion.  Tbe 
UU  would  not  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution toward  serving  the  problem  It 
pmtmits  to  deal  with,  nor  would  it  aUe- 
vlate  any  of  the  other  serious  problems 
fadng  the  railroad  industry. 

Finally,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Commerce  Is  now 
considering  legislation  necessary  to  ef- 
fect the  Uhited  States  Railway  Associa- 
tion's final  system  plan,  which  will  alao 
Incorporate  regulatory  reforms  and  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  money  for  nation- 
wide railroad  and  rehabilitation.  While 
I  have  reservations  concerning  the  wis- 
dom of  pouring  money  into  such  un- 
profitable systems,  I  do  feel  that  what- 
ever approach  is  taken  should  consider 
the  entire  situation.  The  comprehensive 
legislation  already  drafted  is  designed  to 
deal  with  the  root  causes  of  the  rail- 
roads' distress.  Further  programs  of  a 
piecemeal  natiu-e  could  only  offer  insig- 
nificant mai-ginal  benefits,  and  would 
not  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
raU  Industry  or  of  the  Nation.  H.R.  8872 
would  only  threaten  to  complicate  or  de- 
lay efforts  for  more  comprehensive  legis- 
lation. 

The  administration  has  stated  its  op- 
position to  this  bffl  through  letters  from 
Secretary  Coleman  and  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  Director. 


James  "Lyren.  I  concur  with  the  criticisms 
of  the  biU  that  they  expreased,  and  I 
urge  the  House  to  defeat  this  bill. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  for 
support  of  H.R.  8672  which  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  full  House  today  and 
which  deals  with  two  major  problems  in 
the  railroad  industry,  that  of  unemploy- 
ment and  that  of  deferred  maintenance. 
Tills  legislation  authorizes  $240  million 
to  be  spent  to  put  hundreds  of  mainte- 
nance of  way  employees,  who  are  desper- 
ately in  need  of  jobs,  back  to  work;  and 
as  importantly,  it  pute  these  men  back 
to  work  fixing  the  rails  which  are  in  ex- 
treme need  of  repair.  This  repair  is 
needed,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
safety  to  freight  and  passengers,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  economic  viabil- 
ity for  those  carriers  which  use  these 
rails  and  are  trying  to  make  a  profit  or 
at  least  break  even.  Therefore,  I  urge  you 
and  my  oXhec  colleagues  to  vote  in  f avtH- 
of  passage  of  this  very  vital  legislation. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  to  the  natore 
of  a  substltote,  as  amended. 

The  conunlttee  amendment  in  the  lu- 
tore  of  a  substltote,  as  amended,  wsis 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  (Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Bingham,  Chairman  of  toe  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  toe  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  toat  that  Commit- 
tee, havtog  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  8672)  to  improve  the  reliability, 
safety,  and  energy  efficiency  of  railroad 
transportation,  and  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment by  providing  funds  for  work  to 
repairing,  restoring,  rehabilitating,  and 
improving  essential  railroad  roadbeds 
and  facilities,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 758.  he  rq^wrted  toe  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  toe  C<Mnmlttee  of  toe  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  toe  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  toe  conunlttee  amend- 
ment to  toe  nature  of  a  substltote 
adopted  by  toe  Conunlttee  of  toe  Whole? 
If  not.  toe  question  is  on  toe  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
toe  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
toe  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
toe  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  toe 
passage  of  toe  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  toe 
Speaker  announced  toat  toe  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  object 
to  toe  vote  on  toe  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  toe  ixitot  of 
order  toat  a  quonun  Is  not  presMit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  261,  nays  129, 
not  voting  43,  as  follows: 


Abzxtg 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderaon,  D). 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Asp'n 
BacUllo 
Baldw 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  RJ. 
BedeU 
Berg]  and 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Btngbam 
Blancbard 
Blouln 
Bogga 

BcdUMl 

BoUing 
Bonker 
Bow«n 
Brkdemas 
Breaux 
Brink!  ey 
Brodbead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  CaUX. 
Burke,  Maea. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cbiabolm 
Clancy 
Ciauaen. 
DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Coben 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
DanleU.  N  J. 
Danlelaon 
Davis 
Delanej- 
DeUums 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Deviue 
Dinsell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drlttan 
Early 
Bckhardt 
Bdsar 

Edwards.  Calif. 
RUbeit; 
Emery 
English 
Escta 

Evans.  Ind. 
FasoaU 
Fenwlck 
Fish 
Flthlan 
Flood 
Florlo 
Vttley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford.  T«nn. 
Forsyth* 
Frenzel 
Oaydoa 
Oilman 
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YEAS— 261 
Ginn 
C-onzalez 
Goodling 
Crasaley 
Green 
Oude 
Guyer 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hay«a.Ii»d. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Keckler, 
Hefner 
Belnz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hlllis 
HoUand 
Hoitcman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hughes 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Keys 
Koch 
Kreba 
LaFalce 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Uoyd.  Calif. 
Uoyd.  Tenn. 
Long.  L*. 
Long.lfd. 
Lojan 
McCollister 
McOormack 
MeOwIe 
McBwen 
McPaU 
McHxigh 
McKlnney 
Maedonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Maguire 


Oberstar 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeiU 
Ottinger 
Patman.  Tex. 
Patten.  VJ. 
Pattcraon. 

Calif. 
Patttaon.  H.T. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Preaaler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Ballaback 
Bees 
Begula 
ReuH 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Booney 
Woamithal 
BostcnkowsU 
Bouah 
Boybal 
Ruppe 


Suittni 

Ranrtn 

Sartwnes 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Sctanlae 

Seibecllnt 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shtirtar 

Simon 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

SpaUmaa 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WiUiam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 


MelclMr 

Metcalfe 

MeynM- 

Mewlnsky 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 


Md. 
N.T. 


Abdnor 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Oak. 
Arehar 
Armstrong 


Minet* 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Matcher 

Neal 

NU 

Nolan 

Nowak 

MAYS— IM 

Aabbrook 

Bafalla 

BMrd.T«>on. 

Ban 

Bennett 

BevUl 


Stephens 

Stokea 

Stratum 

Stuckey 

Stxidda 

SulUvan 

Syaolngton 

Tbompaon 

Thone 

Ttwmton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Dllaaan 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veea 

Vtgortto 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

WhlM 

Wtaltten 

WUson.Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylto 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Tex. 

Zahlockl 

SetMretU 


Brecklnrtdc* 
Broom  field 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl 
Buigeaar 
Burke.  Fla. 
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Tbl  HOidBnoa 


Byran 

Cwttf 


Obaj 
PMttt 


Hubbard 


Tex. 


Qui* 


OomU 


HM« 

JobaaOB,  Colo. 
Jonw,  K.O. 


Boncali* 


OaUf. 
Myen.  P». 

Heeblar,  W.  ▼».  NichoU 


Ryaa 

SAttetflaM 

Scbioodor 

SebdliH 

Sbriver 

SikM 

Skubltz 

amitb,  Nebr. 

Snydor 

StMd 

St«i«ir,  Arts. 

St«lc«,WU. 

SyauM 

TWooU 

Tkjtor,  N.C. 

TMgue 

Ttmb 

Wanonncr 

Wbltehnnt 
WUaoii,Bob 
Wydler 
Toung,  AlMte 
Touas.na. 


AuOote 
Brawn,  obUf, 


HOT  VCyriNO— 43 

Bia«nhoov«r 

Bobeits 

StCtannslB 

Siak 

SoUrz 

Tsytor.Mb. 

VanDeerliB 
Vanlk 

Wlgyiwn 
WUMa,0.  R. 

Wina 
Toung.O*. 


HMMrt 
Joaw,Okla. 
Ketcbum 
Lent 


IfUford 
lioUoban 
UoorbMd.Pa. 
Muipby,  ni. 
Miu^if ,  W.T. 
Nedsl 


OUbBO 


Bangei 


Tbe  Clei±  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Uurpby  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hubert 

Mr.  Btaanboover  wltb  Mr.  PMsman. 

Mr.  AaOoUi  wltb  Mr.  BobOTts. 

Mr.  Solais  wltb  Mr.  Jaaat  ot  CNdabonu. 

Mr.  ahk  wtlli  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  ClHrtM  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
tin.  oomns  of  nunolK. 

Mr.  MDOtbMul  ot  Feunsylvaixla  with  Mr. 
HagedooL 

Mr.  Mnrpby  of  lUlnola  wltb  Mr.  Craa*. 

Mt*.  malmo  with  Mr.  Wlan. 

Mr.  Dl0i  wltb  Mr.  Fkry. 

Mr.  Vunk  wltb  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Vbb  DaorllQ  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Maada  wltb  Mr.  lUilaoian. 

Mr.  Madal  with  Mr.  8t  Oarmaln 

Mr.  IMan  wltb  Ifr.  Wlggtna. 

Mr.  Touac  of  OeorgU  wltb  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Baagel  with  Mr.  Vtaaar. 

BIr.  Svlna  of  Tennenaee  wltb  Mr.  MIUcwL 

B«r.  Haiktii  wltb  Mr.  Taylor  of  lOssoun 

Mr.  Oonywra  wltb  Mr.  M«ii«thflTi 

Mr.  Ptibar  with  Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfc«ite. 

Mr.  8TKIOER  of  Wisconsin  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  lutssed. 

The  remit  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  reeorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ttie 
table.  

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vi«l<Mi8  of  House  Resofaxtion  768,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intentete  and  Foreign  Com- 
vaant  to  dtoeharged  from  further  am- 
sidenMon  at  the  bfll  (8. 1730)  to  improve 
the  renbOtty.  safetr.  and  energy  cffl- 
ciM^ef  tnmsportAtkm  and  to  reduce 
miBii<<<|Miaii  by  providing  lands  for 
woric  in  repairing,  rdiabllitatlng,  and 
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The  Clack,  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUL 

Monoar  ownotxa  ar  m.  acKaaBor 

Mr.  ECKHARCrr.  Mr.  SpefOcer,  I  offer 
amotkm. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
Mr.  ■okbabbt  movaa  to  atrtka  out  an  after 
tba  aoafcttng  claoaa  of  tba  Baaata  bm.  &  l<rao, 
and  to  biairt  la  Ilea  theraof  the  proTtelonB 
of  H.B.  M7S.  aa  paaaed,  as  follows: 
j  Ilia*  thla  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Emer- 
I  ganey  Rail  Transportatloa  Improvement  and 
Xmpk^mant  Act  <a  1975". 

BBCI.aKA'tXOX   or  FOlLICT 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Pmofas.— Tba  CongieaB  finds 
'  and  dedarea  that — 

(1)  adaiiaata  and  aafe  rail  transpcrtotion 
la  easential  to  the  public  latanat,  ^*^  job* 
wblcb  lnT<dTe  repairing,  reatorlng,  nbalbU- 
tatlng,  and  Improving  aaaentlal  railroad  load- 
bada  and  faeflltlea  to  inereaaa  ttw  puUle  aerr- 
Ica  c^iabmty  of  railroads  arc  lnq>ortant  pub. 
lie  semca  Joba:  and 

(S)  uaanvlo^mmt  can  be  ndnced  algnifl. 
canUy  by  sttmulatlng  and  — r^«*i»a  tha  i«- 
pair.  rastocatlon,  rebabBltaStOB.  and  ImprnvC' 
meat  of  the  Natton's  raOzoad  nadbada  and 
faemtles,  baoauae  thara  U  a  great  need  to 
halt  the  deteikicatlun  of  roadbeds  and  f*clll> 
ties  and  becauaa  such  activity  la  labor  Inten- 
sive. 

(b)  PniKiaB. — ^It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  autbortae  the  Secretary  of  Tran^ortatlon 
after  consultation  wltb  tb»  Baoetary  of 
X«bor,  to  provide  financial  Biwlfitanni  to  eli- 
gible appllcanta,  for  projects  designed  to  re- 
dnee  nnamplujinaul  and  to  rspalr,  nstatw. 
rAabflMato.  or  la^rotw  eanentlal  railroad 
Toadbads  aad  fScilltias. 

BSB.  8.  nBUMiuiua. — As  used  In  this  Act, 
amass  the  context  indicates  otherwise,  the 


jterm — 
I    (1)    ■' 


(1)  "ellglblB  applicant"  nuaas  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  tha 
OosM<aidated  Rail  Ootparatlon.  any  railroad 
in  reotganlsatlon  under  section  77  of  the 
Banlornptcy  Act  (il  UB.C.  ao»)  on  tbe  date 
€t  anaetment  of  this  Act.  any  railroad  aitt- 
Jaet  to  reorganlaation  aadw  tba  ^^iHma] 
BaU  Reorganization  Act  of  197S  as  pnyrldad 
In  section  307  (b)  of  such  Act  (46  VSJO.  717 
(b) ) ,  and  any  railroad  which  provides  Intar- 
olty  ran  passenger  service  and  which  la  not 
In  reorganlaation  undar  such  section  77  or 
■abjaet  to  reorganization  as  provided  tai  such 
section  907(l>)-: 

(2)  "intercity  rail  passenger  service"  means 
Intercity  raU  paasenger  aervlce  as  d^ned  m 
aectton  102(6)  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Service 
Act  (46  UAC.  602(6)); 

(3)  "roadbeds  and  faculties"  means  the 
physical  assets  of  a  railroad,  other  than  roll- 
ing stock,  that  are  necessary  for  the  actual 
movement  of  roUing  stock.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  tracks,  tlea,  rails,  switches, 
'>nagM,  yards,  stations  and  terminals,  ma- 
chines for  loading  and  unloading,  femes  and 
"^"'reside  faolUUes  for  transporting  roUlng 
stock  over  water,  signal  systems,  grade  croes- 
Ings,  train  monitoring  systems,  electrification 
and  other  power  transmission  systems,  and 
etructurea  and  equipment  necessary  to  the 
functioning  of  any  of  the  foregoing;  and 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

SMPLOTMENT  GRANIS  rOB  aAUJIOAS  BEPAB 
aXSTOSATIOjr.  aBHABIZJT.\TION,  Oa  IMPBOVE- 
MKNT  FBOJXCTS 

Sic.  4.  (a)  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
m  accordance  with  this  Act,  provide  finan- 
cial aaalstanoe  in  the  form  of  grants  to  eligi- 
ble applicants  for  projecta  that  involve  the 
repair,  restoration,  rehabilitation  or  Improve- 
ment of  railroad  roadbeds  and  facilities  as 
set  forth  in  section  a  of  this  Act  and  that 
best  fulfill  the  following  objectives: 

(1)    The  reduction  of  unemployment  in 


anas  idenUflad  by  tha  Saoatary  of  lAbor  as 
areas  of  substantial  unamploymant. 

(2)  The  Improvament  of  aaswaly  detario. 
rated  roadbeds  and  fkemtles  Xbmt  (A)  con- 
stttnto  a  signlfleaBt  risk  to  pttUle  aatetv 
(B)  seriously  inhlMt  tba  axpadltlous  move- 
ment  at  fnrigltt  or  passsngsca.  or  (C)  tahlbit 
safety  or  comfort  In  connection  with  the 
movement  of  paaseagers. 

(8)  The  improvement  of  roadbeds  and 
faculties  that  (A)  oonttlbato  stgnlflca^ 
to  a  balanced  national  rafl  tranqportoUoa 
system,  and  (B)  meet  national  or  tesionai 
goals  set  forth  In  section  7  of  thto  Act 

(4)  The  ssataratton  of  raU  liaaa  used  h* 
the  National  Ballnwd  PaaMngsr  Onoo^ 
tton  in  interolty  raQ  passengsr  serrlo*  totte 
lavd  of  wtmty  wliich  any  oontraetti«  r^ 
road  may  have  agreed  to  wi>in*^^»|  |^  _ 
agrsement  made  imder  the  provisions  of  Um 
BaU  Passenger  Service  Act  (46  UJ3.C.  601  et 
saq.). 

In  making  such  a  grant,  the  Secretary  shall 
obttfn  adaqoato  assnraaoas  that  tbi  pro- 
posed project  snbotantlally  macte  the  Koala 
set  forth  In  section  7. 

(b)  QomKLZirEs  anb  Pbocbbdbbs  fob  Obutt 
Applications.— (1)  To  facilitate  the  ranM 
If  *^lf.V°S  °^  raUroad  repair,  restoration.  IrT 
na&iiitatlon,  or  improvement  projecte.  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  and  publish,  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  guidelines  and  procedures  for  makhw 
and  evaluating  a|q>Ucatlons  for  flnancUlag- 
sistance  pursuant  to  thla  section. 

(3)  Any  such  applicatton  shall  be  prepand 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
such  guidelines  and  procedures.  Such  an  ap- 
plication Shan  Include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to,  the  foUowlng  Information,  assur- 
ances, and  docimientatlon  In  support  there- 
of, with  reqMCt  to  ttie  projects  for  which 
financial  assistance  is  requested: 

(A)  A  description  of  the  roadbeds  and  fa- 
clUtles  to  be  repaired,  restored.  rehabUltated 
or  Improved. 

(B)  A  statement  as  to  the  number  of  ner- 
sons  to  be  employed. 

(C)  A  description  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  ^ipUcsnt  and  tha  roadbeds  and 
facilities  to  be  affected,  if  such  appUcant  does 
not  directly  own  or  control  such  roadbeds 
and  faemtlca.  ™»«"c™ 

(D)  An  evaluation  of  tbe  roadbeds  and  fa- 
ciUties  to  be  affected.  In  terms  of  present  or 
potential  significance  for  national  or  regional 
transportation. 

(E)  A  description  of  the  way  in  which  the 
goals  set  forth  In  section  7  of  this  Act  wlU 
be  realized,  and  the  manner  in  which  such 
realisation  wm  be  nxmltotvd. 

(P)  Adequate  assurance  from  the  applicant 
that  whenever  any  roadbeds  and  facilities 
included  In  the  grant  application,  or  any  In- 
terest therein,  are  transfecred  within  6  years 
from  the  date  of  ccHnpIeUon  of  the  project 
for  which  grant  assistance  Is  requested,  the 
unamortized  portion  of  such  grant  assistance 
^U  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  section  9(d)  of  this  Act. 
Tbe  Secretary  shall  act  upon  any  applica- 
tion under  thU  section  within  16  days  after 
It  has  been  received  and  la  complete. 

(c)  Scpsavisioir  os-  Pbojbcts. — ^In  adminis- 
tering this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorised 
to  estabUsh  objective  crlterU  to  aid  in  de- 
termining whether  the  recipient  of  financial 
assistance  made  available  under  this  Act  Is 
maintaining  a  good  faith  level  of  repair  and 
rehabUltation,  on  the  basis  of  past  experi- 
ence and  the  present  financial  capability  of 
the  recipient. 

(d)  UioTATZoirs.— Oranto  nude  to  eligible 
appUcanta  pivauant  to  this  section  ShaU  be 
used  solely  to  pay  the  wages  and  other  bene- 
fits earned  by  individuals  employed  In  proj- 
ects funded  by  this  Aet.  aad  sImOI  not  be 
used  by  such  appUcante  for  ao^  administra- 
tive expenses  Incurred  with  reapect  to  any 
snch  projects.  Ptrads  made  available  under 
this  section  are  to  be  used  by  eligible  i4>pU- 
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cants  In  addition  to.  and  not  as  a  partial  or 
total  substitute  for.  or  as  a  replacement  for. 
4ny  other  funds  that  tbe  applicant  would 
have  iMcn  reasonably  expected  to  expend  In 
the  absence  of  this  Act. 

EBXPLOTMXNT  PBIOBrTTF.S 

Sec.  6.  The  Jobs  created  pursuant  to  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act 
gtiall,  after  tbe  recall  <^  furloughed  maln- 
t^Banos-of-way  and  signal  system  malnte- 
nutoe  erapioyses  pursuant  to  applicable  col- 
lective bargaining  agreemante,  be  made  avail- 
able, consistent  with  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  tbe  foUoi{ing  order:  (1)  to  other 
furloughed  railroad  employees,  except  that 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  job  created 
under  this  Act  by  any  such  employee  shall 
DOt  impair  or  diminish  any  right  or  benefit  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled  under  any  Federal 
or  State  law  (»r  any  contract;  (2)  to  unem- 
ployed persons  who  have  exhausted  tmam- 
ployment  insurance  benefito,  to  unrsmployed 
persons  who  ar»  not  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment Insurance  beneflte  (except  for 
personf  lacking  work  experience),  and 
to  unemployed  persons  who  have  been  un- 
employed for  16  or  more  weeks;  and  (3) 
to  underemployed  or  unemployed  persons 
as  defined  in  paragraphs  (11)  and  (12>  of 
section  601(a)  of  tbe  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
981(a)  (11),  (12)).  Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall,  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  establish  such  procedures, 
rules,  or  regulations  as  necessary  to  insure 
that  sufficient  numbers  of  such  unemployed 
persons  are  referred  to  eligible  applicants 
receiving  funds  pursuant  to  this  Act  by  Stete 
uuemploysoent  service  agencies,  by  tbe  Bail- 
road  Retirement  Board,  and  by  prime  spon- 
sors designated  under  section  102  of  tbe 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  812) .  All  jobs  created 
under  this  Act,  except  those  to  which  fur- 
loughed employees  are  being  recalled,  must 
be  listed  with  the  State  employment  service 
St  least  72  hours  before  such  vacancies  are 
filled. 

ELICIBLX  BOADBZDS  AND  rACILtTIES 

Sbc.  6.  Roadbeds  and  facilities  are  eligible 
for  project  grante  pursuant  to  section  4  If 
tliey— 

(1)  have  been  designated  for  transfer  to 
tbe  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  in  the 
final  system  plan  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  United  States  Railway  As- 
sociation under  section  206(c)  of  the  Re- 
gimal  RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45 
CSC.  716(c));  or 

(2)  are  utUlzed  by  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  pursuant  to  the  Rail 
jPassenger  Ssrvlce  Act  (46  tT.S.C.  501  et 
seq.)  for  ptoviding  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service  or  are  part  of  ^ther  the  basic  system 
or  the  experimental  routes  established  pur- 
suant to  such  Act;  or 

(3)  are  oa-ned  by  a  railroad  in  reorgan- 
ization under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  ir.S.C.  205)  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act;  or 

(4)  are  utilized  for  providing  Intercity  raU 
passenger  service  by  any  railroad  which  is 
not  in  reorganization  under  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  206)  or  subject 
to  reorganization  as  provided  in  section  207 
(b)  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973  (46  U.8.C.  717(b) ) . 

GOALS 

Sec.  7.  In  order  to  receive  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act,  a  project  shall  be 
structured  and  adnoinlstered  so  as  to  achieve 
substantlaUy  the  foUowlng  goals: 

(1)  The  reduction  of  unen^loyment. 

(2)  The  acceleration  and  expansion  of  a 
natlonaUy  balanced  raU  rehabilitation  effort 
designed  to  Improve  railroad  roadbeds  and 
faculties  that  meet  essential  national  and 
regional  transportation  needs  or  policies  or 
that  wlU  eliminate  serious  safety  hazards 
Involving  such  roadbeds  and  facilities. 
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(3)  Tbe  coordination  of  repair  and  reha- 
bUltation work  with  other  national  trans- 
portation priorities,  such  as  tbe  elimination 
of  grade  crossings  and  similar  safety  prob- 
lems, the  improvement  of  intercity  raU  pas- 
senger service,  and  the  modernization  of  fa- 
cilities. Including  the  electrification  of  ap- 
propriate lines. 

(4)  The  substantial  completion  of  Mich 
project  within  18  months  after  the  date  on 
which  work  is  conmtenced. 

(6)  The  maximization  of  the  chances  for 
permanent  emptoyment  by  the  raUroad  of 
the  individuals  employed  on  such  projects. 

LABOR   PROTECTION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  work  In  connection  with 
the  projecte  funded  undar  this  Act  which 
has  been  performed  by  practice  or  agreement 
m  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing contraete  In  effect  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employees  of  the  classes  or  crafts 
involved  shall  continue  to  be  perfCrmed  by 
the  applicant's  employees.  Including  em- 
ployees on  furlougb.  Should  the  applicant 
lack  a  BufBdent  niunber  of  employees,  in- 
cluding employees  on  furlough,  and  be  un- 
able to  hire  additional  quaUfled  employees 
frtxn  among  the  iinemployed  and  under- 
employed persons  specified  under  section  6 
of  this  Act,  to  perform  the  work  required. 
it  shall  be  permitted  to  subcontract  that 
part  of  such  work  which  eannot  be  per- 
formed by  ite  employees  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable coUective-bargaimng  agreemente. 
Applicants  shaU  be  required,  prior  to  con- 
tracting out  wortc  under  this  subsection,  to 
secure  certification  from  the  Department  of 
IiBbor  that  there  is  an  insufllelent  number  of 
furloughed  malntenance-of-way  and  signal 
system  maintenance  employees,  or  of  un- 
employed persons  referred  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act,  to  perform  tbe  work  re- 
quired. In  the  event  that  such  work  Is  sub- 
contracted, after  meeting  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection,  wages  and  beneflte  paid 
BbaU  be  not  less  than  thoss  provided  for  in 
collective-bargaining  agreemente  in  effect 
and  negotiated  pursuant  to  tbe  RaUway 
Labor  Act  for  simUar  jobs  and  classifications. 
Such  rates  shaU  be  considered  to  be  in 
compUance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40 
U.S.C.  276a— 276a-5).  Walsh-Healey  Act  (41 
U.8.C.  35-46),  or  Service  Conti«ct  Act  of 
1966  (41  U.S.C.  351-867),  as  the  case  may 
be. 

(b)  Work  to  be  i>erformed  with  financial 
assistance  received  under  this  Act,  vt^cb  has 
not  traditionaUy  been  performed  by  em- 
ployees of  the  applicant,  may  continue  to  be 
performed  by  a  cantractor  of  the  i^pUcant; 
except  that  the  applicant  shaU  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  instire  tSiat  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  en^>loyed-by  simA 
contracted'  or  snboontractom  in  the  pyerform- 
ance  of  work  done  wttii  tbe  aid  of  such  fi- 
nancial assistance  shall  be  paid  wages  and 
benefits  at  rates  not  lees  than  those  prevail- 
ing on  similar  work  In  the  locality,  aa  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  Davis -Bacon 
Act,  Walsh-Healey  Act,  <»  Service  Contract 
Act  of  1965,  as  the  case  may  be.  No  contract 
or  agreement  for  the  pwlormance  of  work 
on  any  project  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  be  entered  Into  under 
this  subsection  without  first  obtaining  ade- 
quate assurances  tiiat  required  labor  stand- 
ards sh^l  be  maint«kined  in  the  performance 
of  such  work  and  that  ftersons  employed, 
whether  by  the  applicant,  contractor,  or  sub- 
contractor of  the  applicant,  shall  be  hired  in 
accordance  with  the  priorities  and  proce- 
dures set  forth  In  section  6  of  this  Act. 
lascnxAKZotrs  movmoira 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Rbcobds  and  Atmrr. — Each  re- 
cipient of  financial  a8Bist«uice  und«-  this  Act 
abaU  maintain  such  records  as  ttie  Secre- 
tary ShaU  prescribe,  Including  records  which 
fuUy  disclose  tbe  amoiart  and  dlsposltlosx  by 
such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assist- 
ance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  In  ccm- 


nectlon  with  which  such  assistance  was  given 
or  used,  and  such  other  records  as  wHl  faelli- 
taie  au  effective  audit.  T^e  Secretary  and  tbe 
ComptaoUer  Oeneral  of  tba  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives 
shall,  until  the  expiration  of  3  years  after  the 
completion  of  such  project,  have  access  for 
the  purpose  ot  audit  and  exam tna tton  to  any 
books,  documents,  p^Mvs,  and  records, 
which,  to  the  opinion  of  tbe  Secretary  or  tlie 
Comptroller  Oeneral,  may  be  related  to  or 
pertinent  to  any  such  financial  assistance. 

(b)  Cost  amb  Bbmbfit  AssissMXirr. — The 
Secretary  is  autjiorized  to  conduct,  or  to 
cause  to  be  conducted.  Coat  and  benefit  as- 
sessment studies  of  various  projects  receiv- 
ing financial  asslstanoe  under  this  Act,  and 
of  proposed  projecte,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  assure  that  funds  appropriated  for  pur- 
poses of  tiiia  Act  are  expended  In  the  maimer 
most  cost-beneficial  to  tbe  pec^le  of  tbe 
United  States,  except  that  this  provision  may 
not  be  appUed  In  any  way  which  la  Ukely  to 
delay  reduction  in  unemployment. 

(c)  Reports  and  Oversight. — ^The  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  periodic  reports  on  his  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  this  Act,  including  state - 
mente  as  to  progress  made  In  reducing  un- 
employment and  In  Improving  the  Nation's 
raU  transportation  system  In  terms  of  re- 
liabiUty,  safety,  and  energy  efficiency. 

(d)  Amobtizatioh  amb  RxucBuasBMKMT  or 
FnrAinaAL  AsaisrAircx. — ^The  aggtagato 
amount  of  financial  aototance  providad  un- 
der this  Act  with  respect  to  any  project  to 
repair,  restore,  rehabUltata,  or  improve  road- 
bada  and  fadllttea  shaU  be  amorttssd  over 
the  6-year  period  haglnning  on  the  date  of 
completion  of  such  project.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  subsection  or  subsec- 
tion (e).  If  roadbeds  and  faculties  Included 
In  sudi  project  are  transferred  (In  vrhole  or 
In  part),  by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  before 
tha  expiration  of  the  &-year  amcrtlaation 
period,  the  person  nuOtlng  the  transfer  sbaU 
pay  to  the  Secretary  au  amount  equal  to 
the  unamortized  portion  of  the  financial  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act  with  respect 
to  such  project  as  of  the  date  of  the  trans- 
fer. The  payment  required  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  case  In 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
transfer  wiU  promote  the  public  service 
capabUlty  of  the  roadbeds  and  faculties  to 
meet  national  or  regional  transportation 
needs.  Any  amount  paid  to  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  recelpte. 

(e)  Subsequent  AcarTsrrioNs. — (1)  When- 
ever the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
p(»ition  or  tbe  Consolidated  RaU  Corpora- 
tion acquires,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  any 
roadbeds  and  faculties  which  have  been 
r^Ndrsd,  restored.  rehabUltated,  or  Improved 
with  financial  assistance  under  this  Act,  the 
person  from  whom  such  roadbeds  and  facul- 
ties are  acquired  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary 
an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

(A)  tbe  amount  of  financial  assistance  ex- 
pended pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  repair. 
restoration,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement 
of  such  roadbeds  and  faciUUes;  or 

(B)  tbe  increase  in  value  of  such  roadbeds 
and  faculties  which  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  a  direct  restilt  of  financial 
assistance  expended  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Whenever  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentaUty  thereof  acquirer, 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  any  roadbeds  and 
faculties  which  have  been  repaired,  reatored, 
rehabUltated,  or  improved  with  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act,  there  ShaU  be  de- 
ducted from  the  acquisition  price  thereof  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  tbe  amounts 
referred  to  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1). 

All  rHUaigATION    or    AmtOPBIAIIOIIB 

tec.  10.  Tlierc  are  autbrorlasd  to  be  ap- 
propriated, not  to  exceed  $240,000,000  to  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  providing  financial 
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pwnant  to  wctton  4.  eunu  »p' 
^aaOm  tbto  Mctlan  an  Kottuximi 
•rallalil*  until 


The  motton  was  agreed  to. 

Tba  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  tbe  third 
tlBM  and  paaed.  and  a  motkai  to  recon- 
sMar  was  laid  on  the  taUe. 

A  itellar  Boom  UU  mJt.  W72)  was 
laid  on  tbe  table. 


TliurBday,  October  23,  1»76.  to  Tuesday 
October  2«,  1©76." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taUe. 


October  23,  1975 


OCNBRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ECKHABDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimops  consent  that  an  Members 
mav  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
ivvlae  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bin  (HJL  MTS)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tens? 

Iliere  was  no  objection.  i 


TVA  BONDING  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  DELAIVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rectum of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  778  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  conslderatioti. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  778 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  frtmi  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
MHOnrtment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Oon.  Bm.  4M.  Ooncurrent  resolution 
mpnmUit  apprwUtloo  to  ths  PwiUtment 
for  «•  bMm  to  tho  umtMl  8Ut«a  of  the 
Magna  Carta  of  121S,  AJ>. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senata  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  Utle: 

H.  Oon.  Res.  409.  Concurrent  resolution 
inroTldlng  for  an  adjournment  of  tbe  House 
from  Thursday.  October  23,  1975,  to  Tuesday 
October  38, 1978.  ' 

Hie  message  also  announced  that  the 

5?°*/^,**?!  *******  •  Jo**^*  resolution  of 
the  following  tiUes  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested : 

8J.  Boa.  184.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
tho  authority  for  the  direct  purchase  of  U.S 
obligations  by  Fedm-al  Reserve  banks 


PROVIDINO  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OP 
CONCmESS  FROM  THURSDAY 
OCTOBER  23.  1»76,  TO  TUESDAY 
OCTOBER  28,  1976  v«»*^Ar. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  conciurent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
468)  providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
House  from  Thursday.  October  23,  1976. 
to  Tuesday,  October  28,  1975.  with  the 
Senate  amendments  tliereto. 

Hie  aerk  read  the  tlOe  of  the  con- 
ciurent resolution. 

The  aerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows. 


M,«...     J^**'  *"•«•  *•  ""•  *•  «*'"»«  out 
"1»78"  and  insert:  "197»,  and  that  when  the 

Senato  adjourns  on  Thursday,  October  38, 

1976,  It  stand  adjourned  untU   ll:0O  ajn' 

Tuesday.  October  38.  1976." 

Th  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

Tlie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Oooeurrent  resolution  providing  for  an 
•djoumment  of  the  two  Houses  from 


Beaolved,  That  upon  the  adopUon  of  this 
resolution  It  ahaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itaelf  into  tbe  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  St»te  of  the  Union 
for  the  oonslderatlon  of  the  bill  (H.B.  9473) 
to  amend  section  16d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  bonds  which  may  be  Issued  by  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bUl  and  ahaU  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  ml- 
nortty  member  of  the  Oommlttee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  TYmn^Kjrtatlon.  the  blU  shaU  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  ooncluaion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oklamey)  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Qun,L«H),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hoiise  Resolution  778 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  in  the 
House,  of  HJR.  9472.  a  bill  iwtjvldlng 
bonding  authority  for  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  House  Resolution  778  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate. 

HJl.  9472  will  Increase  from  |5  bUllon 
ito  $15  billion  the  amount  of  revenue 
bonds  which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority may  have  outstanding  to  finance 
additions  to  its  power  system. 

HH.  9472  also  provides  that  TVA 
should  return  to  the  pre-1959  system  of 
making  annual  repayments  of  the  orig- 
inal Federal  investment  and  the  equiv- 
alent Interest  payments.  Currently,  the 
payments  are  made  on  a  semiannual 
basis. 

There  will  be  no  costs  to  ttie  Federal 
Government  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  778  In  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  9472 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  and  of  the  bill  which  it  makes  in 
orders  H.R.  9472. 1  am  one  of  14  sponsors 
of  this  measure.  The  bill  Increases  the 
bonding  ceiling  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  from  |5  billion  to  $15  billion, 
and  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  this. 

I  favor  this  bill  because  it  provides  for 


more  power  production,  but  I  have  a 
profound  c<mvlctikm  that  TVA's  rate  In 
creases  to  Its  customers  over  the  oast 
several  years  are  mtwartanted  and  taa 
cusable.  These  exorbitant  rate  Increases 
have  been  far  greater  than  the  rate^ 
inflation,  and  the  people  demand  an  end 

to  them.  I  Join  in  this  justifiable  denumd 
Electric  power  rates  must  come  doim. 

I  fully  support  TVA  for  its  inogreMTin 
nuclear  powerplant  oonstruetkm  to  meet 
future  needs.  It  Is  Imperative  that  con- 
struction of  TVA  powerplants.  like  the 
one  at  Phlpps  Bend  In  Havitins  County 
continues  on  schedule.  Tbese  nudnr 
plants  can  provide  power  for  upcoming 

But  to  build  these  plants,  TVA  must 
have  funds  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  ihk 
410  billion  increase  should  guarantee 
that  we  will  not  run  sbort  of  power  In 
the  years  ahead.  We  should  also  see  the 
end  of  the  string  of  rate  increases  in- 
flicted on  the  people  by  TVA  In  the  last 
few  years. 

So.  while  I  do  support  this  bill,  I  also 
must  insist  that  the  TVA  respond  to  tbe 
legitimate  pleas  for  relief  from  the  peo- 
ple it  supplies  with  electric  power  The 
rate  Increases  must  cease,  and  they  must 
begin  to  come  down.  I  suggest  that  it  is 
not  too  soon  for  TVA  to  begin  doing  this 
at  once. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule,  and  passage  of  the  bill 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
ion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9472)  to  amend 
section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  bonds  which  may  be  issued 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question'is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n»    THI    COMMtTTEK    OF    THE     WHO£E 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  HJl.  9472.  with  Mr. 
Obey  in  the  Chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentieman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentieman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUI.  HJl.  9472, 
amends  section  l5d  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  to 
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increase  the  amount  ot  bonds  which  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority from  $5  bllllan  to  $15  MlUon. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  PuWc 
Works  and  Transportation  Conmiittee 
on  September  22. 1975.  without  objection 
or  dissent  following  hearings  Septem- 
ber 19. 

HJl.  9472  Is  similar  to  legislation  whi(di 
the  Congress  has  favorably  considered  in 
the  past.  The  primary  objective  is  to  pro- 
vide Che  TVA  with  authority  to  Issue 
revenue  bonds  to  finance  the  power  con- 
struction program.  House  Report  94-510 
to  accomptmy  HJl.  9472  provides  exten- 
sive detail  on  the  TVA's  operations  and 
requirements. 

Congress  amended  the  TVA  Act  on 
1959  to  auttiorize  TVA  to  issue  revenue 
bonds  for  financing  power  f susilities.  "Riat 
amendment  autiiorized  TVA  to  have  out- 
standing up  to  $750  million  in  borrowing 
and  provided  that  such  bonds  issued  by 
TVA  would  not  be  obligations  of  or  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States.  It  fur- 
ther provided  that  annually  TVA  make 
two  types  of  payments  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, one  a  return  on  the  Government 
appropriations  remaining  invested  in  the 
power  system  at  the  average  cost  of 
money  to  the  Government,  and  one  a 
repayment  of  a  portion  of  those  appro- 
priations. 

Subsequently,  to  enable  TVA  to  bor- 
row sufiQcient  funds  to  finance  the  con- 
stroction  of  the  additional  facilities  nec- 
essary to  supply  the  increased  power  re- 
quirements of  the  region ;  in  August  1966, 
Ckmgress  revised  the  limit  to  $1,750  mil- 
lion; then  in  October  1970,  Congress 
raised  the  limit  to  $5  billion. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  under 
the  $5  billion  authority  have  risen  to  the 
point  where  TVA  must  again  seek  addi- 
tional borrowing  authority  to  enable  it  to 
discharge  its  respimsibility  of  supplying 
electric  power  to  accomplish  the  physical, 
social,  and  economic  development  of  the 
area  it  serves. 

Electric  power  is  one  of  the  great  re- 
source tools  provided  by  TVA  within  the 
region  in  which  It  conducts  Its  opera- 
tions. TVA  is  the  power  siQ>pller  for  an 
area  of  about  80,000  square  miles  con- 
taining nearly  7  million  people.  TVA  goi- 
erates,  transmits,  and  sells  power  to  dis- 
tribution systems,  which  in  turn  retail 
power  to  their  own  customers.  It  aJso 
supplies  power  directly  to  50  industries 
which  have  Iturge  or  unusual  power  re- 
quirements and  to  11  Federal  installa- 
tions, including  the  ERDA  plants  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Paducah,  Ky.  The 
distributors  are  municipalities  and  rural 
electric  cooperatives  which  purchase 
their  power  at  wholesale  from  TVA  to 
se)-ve  about  2Vu  million  electric  cus- 
tomers, including  homes,  farms,  busi- 
nesses, and  most  of  the  region's  indus- 
tries. 

But  the  importence  of  the  TVA  power 
system  is  by  no  means  limited  to  elec- 
tric consumers  in  the  area  which  TVA 
supplies  directly.  The  TVA  system, 
which  with  26.7  million  kilowatts  of 
piesentiy  Installed  generating  capacity 
is  the  Nation's  largest,  is  interconnected 
at  27  points  with  neighboring  systems 
with  which  TVA  exchanges  power.  The 


TVA  system  is,  in  effect,  part  of  a  hyge 
power  network  Ixi  a  time  of  power  emer- 
gency. openMon  ot  Vht  TVA  power  sys- 
tem could  have  a  definite  Impact  on 
power  supply  conditions  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from 
New  England  to  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

These  Interconnections  with  other  re- 
gions allow  exchanges  of  power  to  meet 
peak  requirements  on  a  day-to-day  as 
well  as  seasonal  basis.  Thus,  all  inter- 
connected systems  can  make  maximum 
use  of  existing  facilities  to  meet  con- 
sumer requirements  with  the  minimum 
capital  Investment. 

The  unique  energy  use  patterns  of  the 
TVA  service  area,  with  extensive  use  of 
electric  power  for  space  heatteg  and  ta- 
dustrlal  applications,  have  great  sig- 
nificance for  the  Nation's  energy  inde- 
pendence goals.  Because  TVA  power  is 
almost  exclusively  produced  with  domes- 
tic fuels  of  greatest  abundance,  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  to  the  region  is  considerably  below 
national  average. 

Borrowings  under  the  act  have  enabled 
TVA  to  build  to  serve  these  growing 
needs — fr<»n  a  capacity  of  11  million 
kilowatts  in  service  and  1.7  million  kilo- 
watts imder  construction  in  1959  to  a 
capacity  today  of  26.7  million  kllowatte 
with  another  21.2  million  kilowatts  cur- 
rently under  construction  or  on  order. 
The  large  increase  in  capacity  under 
construction  is  principally  the  result  of 
the  longer  letul  times  required  to  install 
generating  capacity  today.  The  trans- 
mission system  has  increased  from  about 
12,000  miles  of  transmission  lines  with 
the  highest  voltage  at  161,000  volte,  to 
almost  17,000  miles  of  lines  with  over 
1,500  miles  at  the  extra-high  voltage  of 
500,000  volts. 

The  1959  TVA  amendmente  capitalized 
the  power  Investment  at  $1.2  blUlon  and 
required  the  TVA  consumers  to  repay  to 
the  Treasury  a  total  of  $1  billion  of  this 
capital  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  pasmiente  have  been  made  at  tbe 
rate  of  $10  minion  for  tiie  first  5  years; 
$15  million  for  the  next  5  years  and  now 
are  $20  million  a  year. 

In  addition,  the  1959  amendments  re- 
quire the  TVA  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  a 
return  on  the  appropriations  remaining 
invested  in  the  TVA  power  system.  This 
is  determined  by  aiH>l3^ing  the  average 
interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  on 
its  total  marketaUe  puUlc  obligations  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  to  the  net  ap- 
propriation Investment  In  power  facili- 
ties. This  pasrment  will  amount  to  $71 
million  this  year. 

Since  1959,  these  two  aiinual  payments 
have  amounted  to  $982.8  million.  The 
total  payment  of  $91  million  this  year  will 
bring  to  more  tiian  $1  billion  the  amount 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  Treasury  since 
the  1959  amendment. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  TVA 
net  investment  in  power  assets  was  ap- 
proximately $5.6  Mllion.  This  Includes 
about  $3.7  billion  in  bonds  and  notes  and 
about  $1  billion  in  appropriated  invest- 
ment, and  about  $870  mllllan  In  retained 
earnings. 

During  tlie  past  12  months,  the  amount 
of  increase  in  the  TVA  revenue  bond  au- 


thorization has  been  under  staff  review 
by  the  TVA  and  the  Ofllce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  propoeais  for  Increases 
ranged  from  a  minlmtnn  of  $5  MlUon  to 
a  maximimi  of  removal  of  any  statutory 
limit  In  the  bonding  authority. 

■nie  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  Is  recommending  an  Increase 
of  $10  billion  to  bring  the  total  revenue 
bonding  authorization  to  $15  billion.  This 
Is  the  same  Increase  as  recommended  by 
Chairman  Wagner  of  the  TVA  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Any  smaller  amount  will  hamper  the 
TVA  in  the  statutory  obligation  to  pro- 
vide the  region  with  ample  supplies  of 
electric  power,  vnth  any  Increase  of  less 
than  $10  billion,  the  TVA  would  be  forced 
to  seek  additional  authorlntion  In  2  or  3 
years,  thus  quite  possibly  requiring  fur- 
ther legislation  early  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress, If  the  TVA  is  to  adhere  to  its  estab- 
lished record  of  responsible  fiscal  man- 
agement. 

There  are  no  disadvantages  that  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee can  see  in  providing  an  authori- 
zation of  $15  bfllion.  If  growth  in  power 
demands  in  the  TVA  system  should  for 
any  reason  l>e  less  than  now  anticipated, 
the  only  result  would  be  that  TVA  would 
slow  down  its  constriiction  program  and 
its  issuance  of  boncte,  and  the  authoriza- 
tion would  last  somewhat  longer. 

In  summary,  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  is  convinced 
that  an  increase  in  the  authorization  to 
less  than  $15  billion  would  be  inade- 
quate, that  strong  reasons  for  an  increase 
to  at  least  this  amount,  and  that  such 
an  increase  would  have  no  important 
disadvantages  as  compared  to  a  lesser 
amount. 

Section  (b)  of  HJl.  9472  ccmcems  tiie 
time  paymoite  by  the  TVA  to  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  repaymmt  of  the  orlgtaal  Fed- 
eral investment  and  the  annual  interest 
equivalent  pajrmento  on  the  outstand- 
ing principal  amount  ot  the  Investment. 
It  does  not  alter  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments. 

TVA  was  on  an  annual  basis  for  pay- 
ments to  the  Treasury,  the  same  as  other 
Federal  Corporations,  prior  to  the  1959 
TVA  amendmente.  The  1959  amend- 
mente iM-ovided  for  extensive  new  ar- 
rangemente  for  "TVA's  financial  affairs 
and  one  of  the  changes  established  semi- 
annual payments  to  the  Treasury. 

By  deletion  of  the  December  31  pay- 
ment date  as  provided  in  H.R.  9472.  the 
TVA  would  be  required  to  make  the  full 
payment  before  June  30. 

Ilie  other  Govemm«it  corporations 
such  as  Commodity  Credit  CX>rix>ration, 
Export-Import  Bank,  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporaticm.  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Co.,  make  their  pay- 
mente  on  an  annual  basis. 

Since  the  extensive  new  financial  ar- 
rangemente  established  for  TVA  16  years 
ago,  the  TVA  has  proven  to  be  completely 
responsible  m  all  financial  obligations  to 
the  Treasury  and  to  the  bond  holders. 

By  returning  TVA  to  the  normal  an- 
nual paymente  of  other  Federal  Cor- 
porations. TVA  would  have  full  use  of 
the  pa>'ment  funds  until  the  payment 
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date  as  other  similar  Government  cor- 
pivra^lant  do. 

jBectlaD  (b)  of  ELR.  9472  charges  only 
the  date  of  the  pa^xoaaX,  not  the  amount. 
Hie  Public  Works  Committee  Is  aware 
of  the  broad  support  for  this  legislation 
In  the  TVA  area  and  the  urgent  require- 
ment to  meet  the  power  needs  of  the 
entire  area. 

In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided the  TVA  with  adeqxtate  bonding 
authority  to  finance  the  planned  con- 
structloa  program. 

Addititmal  review  and  alteration  of  the 
bond  autborlBatlon  was  smticlpated  by 
the  eommtttee  when  the  1970  amend- 
ment increased  the  ceiling  to  $5  billion. 
It  is  In  this  light  tliat  we  bring  to  the 
House  today  this  additional  increase  in 
revenue  bonding  authority. 

In  liearings  and  continuing  review,  the 
PubUc  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee finds  the  TVA  has  been  faithful 
to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act.  The  Public 
Works  Committee  and  other  committees 
of  the  Congress,  as  Jurisdiction  require, 
make  thorough  examinations  of  TVA's 
programs.  One  provision  for  Congres- 
sional review  provided  in  Public  Law  86- 
137  and  cited  erroneously  on  page  7  of 
the  report  was  repealed  by  the  Congress 
in  subeeouent  legislation. 

TVA  has  been  responsive  to  the  re- 
gional and  national  needs.  TVA  has  been 
responsible  In  management  of  fiscal  af- 
fairs. In  actions  and  programs,  the  TVA 
has  been  a  splendid  reflection  of  the  at- 
titudes and  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
the  region  and  cd  the  Nation. 

Ample  need  exists  for  Increasing  from 
$5  billion  to  $15  billion  the  amount  of 
revenue  bonds  which  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  may  have  outstanding  to 
finance  additions  to  the  power  system 
and  that  the  TVA  payments  to  the 
Treasury  should  be  made  on  an  annual 
basis  as  provided  in  HJL  9472. 

I  urge  aivroval  of  HJ^  9472  as  re- 
ported  by  the  Public  Woi^  and  Trans- 
pmrtatlon  Committee. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mysdf  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

ICr.  Chairman.  H H.  9472  comes  before 
the  House  with  the  suiHTort  of  the  mi- 
nority as  well  as  the  majority  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Support  for  Increasing  TVA's  borrow- 
ing authority  comes  from  committee 
members  representing  an  sections  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  evidence  of  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  critical  need  this  coun- 
try has  for  Increased  electric  power  gen- 
erating capacity.  A  bill  «iileh  not  only 
promotes  the  construction  of  needed  new 
capacity  but  does  so  without  appropri- 
ated f  imds  and  without  placing  any  obli- 
gation on  the  UJB.  Treasury  is  deserving 
of  Oils  support. 

We  are  an  wen  aware  of  the  urgent 
needs  that  are  met  when  an  area  has 
adequate  supplies  of  electric  power.  We 
are  also  aware  of  the  hardships  that  can 
bef  aU  a  region  irtien  power  supplies  f  aU 
dunrt  of  recpiircments. 

I  am  also  eognlBMit  of  the  f  act  that  the 
boHdiog  of  an  electric  geneimting  facility 
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serves  more  than  the  area  in  which  it  is 
installed.  For  example,  just  as  power  gen- 
erated in  the  upper  Northwest  at  Boime- 
vlUe  Power  Administration  facilities  Is 
transmitted  through  Its  voltage  lines  to 
help  serve  the  needs  of  California  power 
consumers  so  also  is  TVA  power  distrib- 
uted throughout  tlie  East  at  times  of 
peak  power, requirements  or  emergency 
needs. 

Although  the  generating  capacity  to  be 
financed  by  thp.  increased  authority  pro- 
vided by  H.R.  9472  will  not  directly  af- 
fect some  parts  of  the  country,  it  wlU 
have  a  beneficial  effect  cm  power  relia- 
bility f  sir  beyond  the  area  directly  served 
by  TVA.  Through  interconnections  with 
other  systems  TVA  generating  capacity 
is  a  factor  in  power  sei-vlce  in  aU  or  part 
of  32  States. 

The  value  of  TVA's  generating  capac- 
ity to  other  areas  of  the  country  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  last  few  years 
when  power  generated  by  TVA  was  used 
to  help  meet  peak  needs  throughout  the 
network.  This  assistance  was  possible  be- 
cause TVA  had  sufficient  capacity  to 
meet  its  own  needs  and  was  intercon- 
nected with  other  utilities  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  Nation. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the 
scope  of  these  interconnections  it  might 
be  weU  to  point  out  just  which  States 
can  be  affected  by  TVA's  ability  to  gen- 
erate power.  These  32  States  include  the 
seven  States  in  which  TVA  operates. 
Portions  of  these  seven  States  not  sup- 
plied by  TVA  are  closely  Interconnected 
with  the  TVA  system. 

In  another  13  States  electric  service  Is 
provided  by  utilities  which  are  members 
of  groups  having  Interchange  facilitlee 
and  contracts  with  TVA.  These  include 
Arkansas,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
TVA  area,  the  mldwestem  States  of  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and 
Ohio,  as  weU  as  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
and  West  Virginia. 

Another  12  States  have  electric  serv- 
ice provided  by  utilities  which  receive  a 
part  of  their  power  requirements  from 
pools  into  which  TVA  power  Is  placed 
through  the  groups  I  have  just  referred 
to.  These  Include  the  six  New  England 
States,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 
A  perusal  of  this  list  clearly  shows  that 
additional  borrowing  authority  provided 
to  TVA  by  H.R.  9472  will  have  a  definite 
effect  on  the  power  supply  situation  of  a 
broad  area  of  the  country.  This  authority 
win  enable  TVA  to  build  sufllclent  gen- 
erating capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
own  area,  and  only  if  TVA  has  such  ca- 
pacity can  it  continue  to  be  an  effective 
factor  in  the  Interconnected  systems 
which  provide  service  in  these  32  States. 
TVA  provides  other  national  benefits, 
including  reliable  power  for  our  nuclear 
fuel  production  plants  which  benefit  aU 
systems  which  now  use  or  in  the  future 
win  use  nuclear  power. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  TVA  serves  as 
a  yardstick  of  efficiency  to  measure  the 
performance  of  the  privately  owned 
power  producing  corporations.  TVA  Is  a 


national  asset.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  9472. 

Mr.  DtJtiCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wlU  the  graiUeman  jield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  ask  the  gentleman  If  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  these  bonds  are 
retired  from  revenues  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers of  the  electric  power  supplied  by 
TVA. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
Amertea  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1983,  as  amended  (16  U.8.C.  831n-4), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "»6,000,000,000" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  $15,000,000,000". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
of  section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (16  UB.C. 
831n-4) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Decem- 
ber 31  and". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanl- 
moMB  consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
OS  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments,  under  the  rule  the  C(»n- 
mlttee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Obey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJi.  9472)  to  amend  section  15d  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933 
to  increase  the  amount  of  bonds  which 
may  be  Issued  by  the  Tennessee  Vall^ 
Authority,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  778,  he  re- 
ported the  biU  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bni  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Tliere  was  no  obJectl(m. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  communicaiton  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

October  21, 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dbab  Ma.  Speakek:  On  this  date,  I  have 
been  served  with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  by 
a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  that  was  Issued  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey. 

The  subpoena  commands  me  or  my  desig- 
nated representative  to  appear  before  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  on 
October  28,  1975,  and  requests  certain  House 
records  of  former  Congressman  Joseph 
Marazlti,  that  are  outlined  in  the  subpoena 
itself,  which  Is  attached  hereto. 

House  Resolution  #9  of  January  14,  1976, 
and  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Indicate  that  no  official  of 
the  House  may,  either  voluntarily  or  In 
obedience  to  a  subpoena  duces  teciun,  pro- 
duce such  papers  without  the  consent  of  the 
House  being  first  obtained.  It  Is  further  in- 
dicated that  he  may  not  supply  copies  of 
certain  of  the  documents  and  papers  re- 
quested without  such  consent. 

The  subpoena  In  question  is  herewith  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  is  presented  for  such 
•otloa  as  the  House  in  Its  wisdom  may  see  fit 
to  take. 

With  kind  regards.  I  ^m, 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  read 
thesubpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

New  Jersey] 
SnsPENA  TO  Testify  Before  Gbano  Juet 
ro:  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk,  Office  of  the 
Clerk,    U.S.    House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Tou  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  Umted  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  at  U.S.P.O.  &  Courthouse 
Bldg.  in  the  city  of  Newark  on  the  28th  day 
of  October  1975  at  10:00  o'clock  AJil.  to  tes- 
tify before  the  Grand  Jury  and  bring  with 
you— 

1.  Copies  of  all  Clerk-Hire  Allowance  Forms 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Finance,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  for  Ann 
I«clerc,  a  former  Advisor  and  Research  As- 
sistant of  former  Congressman  Joseph  J. 
Marazlti  (Republican,  N.J.)  for  the  period 
January  1,  1973  to  December  31,  1974. 

2.  Copies  of  all  Employee's  Withholding 
Allowance  Certificates  (W-4  Forms)  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  Finance,  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  for  Ann  Leclerc, 
a  former  Advisor  and  Research  Assistant  of 
former  Congressman  Joseph  J.  Marazlti  (Be- 
pubUcan,  N.J.)  for  the  period  January  1, 1973 
to  December  31, 1974. 

This  subpena  Is  issued  on  application  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Jonathan  L.  Ooldstein,  UJ3.  Attorney,  by: 
WlUiam  F.  Maderer,  Assistant  VS.  AUat- 
ney,  United  States  Attorney's  Office,  970 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey  (201 1  64&- 
3519. 

Date  October  10, 1976. 


SUBPENA  DUCES  TECUM  IN  GRAND 
JURY  INVESTIGATION  PENDINO 
IN  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 


819)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con.<:id- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  819 

Whereas  in  a  Grand  Jury  Investlgatlozi 
pending  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  a  subpena 
duces  tecum  was  Issued  by  the  said  court 
and  addressed  to  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  directing  him 
to  appear  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  said 
court  at  10:00  antemeridian  on  the  28th  day 
of  October  1976,  and  to  bring  with  him  cer- 
tain documents  in  the  possession  and  under 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  its  permission:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  it  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  judge  thereof, 
or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  order  of  such  court 
or  judge,  that  documentary  evidence  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  needful  for  iise  In  any 
court  of  justice,  or  before  any  judge  or  such 
legal  officer,  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  this 
House  will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  this  House;  l>e  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  determines 
upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy  of 
the  records  called  for  In  the  subpenas  duces 
tecum,  then  the  said  court,  through  any  of 
its  officers  or  agents,  have  full  permission  to 
attend  with  all  proper  parties  to  the  proceed- 
ing and  then  always  at  any  place  under  the 
orders  and  control  of  this  House,  and  take 
copies  of  those  requested  papers  and  docu- 
ments which  are  in  the  possession  or  custody 
of  the  Clerk;  and  the  Clerk  is  authorized  to 
supply  certified  copies  of  such  documents  or 
papers  that  the  court  has  found  to  be  mate- 
rial and  relevant  and  which  the  court  or 
other  proper  officer  shall  desire,  so  as,  how- 
ever, the  possession  of  said  documents  and 
papers  by  the  said  Clerk  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed, or  the  same  shall  not  be  removed 
from  their  place  of  file  or  embody  under  the 
said  Clerk;  be  it  further        ^ 

Resolved.  Ttwkt  as  a  respectfvU  answer  to 
the  subpena  duces  tecum  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  said  Court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REVISION  OF  THE  SALARY-FIXING 
PROCEDURE  FOR  BANKRUPTCY 
JUDGES 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  ttie  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  776  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutioh  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  776 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl. 
8184)  to  amend  section  40  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  fix  the  salaries  of  referees  In  bank- 
ruptcy. After  general  debate,  which  shaU 
be  confined  to  the  blU  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hotir,  to  be  equAUy  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 


.Tudlci.-ir^'.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  776 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  6184,  a  bill  revis- 
ing the  salary-fixing  procedure  for  bank- 
ruptcy judges. 

H.R.  6184  raises  the  salai-j-  of  each  full- 
time  bankruptcy  judge  to  $36,000  per  year 
and  provides  that  the  maximum  salary 
for  a  part-time  bankruptcy  judge  shall 
not  exceed  $18,000  per  year. 

H.R.  6184  restores  to  the  Congress  the 
sole  and  exclusive  authority  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  full-  and  part-time  bank- 
ruptcy judges.  Currently,  the  pro- 
cedure Is  as  follows;  the  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial 
Salaries  reviews  salary  levels  of  all  Fed- 
eral judges  and  Federal  bankruptcy 
Judges  every  4  years  and  forwards  its 
recommendations  to  the  President,  who. 
after  making  desired  changes,  sends 
them  to  Congress.  Approval  of  Congress 
action  is  then  subject  to  review  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  system  must 
be  changed  because  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence has  adopted  a  policy  contrary  to 
that  expressed  by  Congress  6  years  ago 
by  refusing  to  grant  to  full-thne  bank- 
ruptcy judges  the  highest  possible  statu- 
tory celling  of  $36,000. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  entail  costs  of  approxi- 
mately $826,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  776  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  HJl.  6184. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  House  Resolution  776 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate  on 
H.R.  6184,  revision  of  salary  fixing  proce- 
dure for  bankruptcy  judges.  The  bill  shall 
be  read  for  germane  amendments  under 
the  5-mInute  rule.  There  are  no  waivers 
of  points  of  order. 

H.R.  6184  restores  to  the  Congress 
the  exclusive  authority  of  fixing  the 
salaries  of  full-time  bankruptcy  Judges, 
as  it  now  has  with  respect  to  all  other 
Federal  judicial  officers.  The  bill  will 
eliminate  the  role  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. Under  the  bill,  salaries  will  be 
set  by  the  same  procedures  as  used  for  all 
other  top  Federal  employees.  The  antic- 
ipated cost  of  the  bill  is  $826,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  we  adopt  this  laile 
and  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  wa.s  ordered. 
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Tbe  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motku  to  reconsider  was  laid  ou  the 
table.    

Ifr.  EDWARDS  0*  CallfOTnla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  timt  the  Hoose  resolve 
Itself  Into  tbe  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoose  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bin  (HJl.  6184)  to 
amend  section  40  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
to  fix  the  salaries  of  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy.   

The  SPEAKER.  TTie  question  is  on  the 
motkm  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
OftBfomla  (Bto.  E&wajids). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


October  2^,  1975 


nr  TH*  coMMtrrxx  of  ths  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  6184,  with  Mr. 
Bnmvrr  in  the  chair. 
Hie  Clerk  read  the  Utie  of  the  bllL 
"By  unanimous  consent,  the  iirst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlonan  from  California  (llr. '  Ed- 
WAU8)  win  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (liir. 
KiHDNiss)  wfll  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizer  the  gentleman 
firom  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Ctdlfomia.  Mr. 
Qjatnnan,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

lit.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  urge  passage 
of  HJl.  01S4,  a  bin  that  would  restore  the 
sole  and  exduslTe  authority  to  the  Con- 
pcM  to  Ihs  the  salaries  of  fun-time  ref- 
erees In  banknoTtey.  This  bin  Is  necessary 
to  correct  a  historical  anomaly.  To  ex- 
plain tbe  reason  f  w  this  bffl.  It  would  be 
osefkd  Ibst  to  explain  the  nature  of  tbe 
referee^  job. 

Referees  In  bankruptcy,  now  caUed 
i»ankruptcy  Judges,  are  fuU  Judicial  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States.  They  admin- 
Bter  this  country's  enormous  bankruptcy 
system.  They  are  more  than  special 
ousters.  Their  decisions  in  aU  bank- 
roptcy  cases  are  final,  unless  appealed. 
Ihis  Includes  decisions  in  the  254J)00 
bankruptcy  cases  filed  involving  weU  over 
111  bUUon  In  assets  in  fiscal  1975.  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  dvfl  cases  filed 
m  the  Ftedaral  district  courts  in  the  same 
year.  The  number  of  decisions  that  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  must  make  in  a  aingtf 
case  are  often  numerous.  They  decide 
matters  of  omtract,  tort,  property,  tax. 
family,  labor,  and  corporations  law,  in 
addition  to  the  nimierous  bankruptoy  law 
decisions  they  must  render.  In  this  re- 
ject they  are  very  much  like  their 
bretturen  on  the  district  court  and  State 
court  benches.  However,  they  differ  from 
them  In  that  they  are  unlfcumly  current 
with  their  dockets.  This  yeoman's  tiu^v 
is  performed  by  only  188  fuU-tlme  bank- 
ruptcy Judges. 

They  differ  from  their  brethren  in 
another  respect,  as  well,  and  that  is  what 
I  wish  to  address  myself  to  this  after- 
noon. Their  salaries  are  not  set  by  the 
Congress,  as  aU  other  Federal  judicial 
<^acer8'  .salaries  are,  but  rather  are  set 
by  tbe  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  a  wfa<dly  nonp(dftleal  body.  The 
reason  for  tWs  difference  In  historical. 


Prior  to  1946,  referees  in  bankruptoy 
were  not  full-time  Federal  employees, 
but  were  assigned  cases  by  district  Judges 
at  their  discretion.  The  referees  were 
compensated  by  the  universally  deplored 
fee  system,  which  awarded  the  referees 
-  a  percentage  of  the  amount  involved  in 
each  ease  they  decided.  Congress  abol- 
ished this  system  in  1946,  and  made  ref- 
erees in  bankruptcy  full-time  judicial 
officers.  At   that  time,  however,   there 
were  many  parts  of  the  country  where 
fuU-time  referees  did  not  have  as  large 
a  caseload  or  workload  as  their  brethren 
in  other  p€u-ts  of  the  country  did.  Thus, 
it  was  inappropriate  for  the  Congress  to 
set  a  imiform  salary  for  all  full-time 
referees.  Instead,  Congress  established  a 
maximiun  rate,  and  cei'tain  statutory 
criteria,  and  delegated  the  authority  to 
the  Judicial  Conferoice  to  determine 
which  referees  deserved  the  maximum, 
based  on  the  statutory  criteria  which 
were  related  to  caseload,  and  which  ref- 
erees deserved  less  than  the  maximum. 
This  amounted  to  an  administrative  de- 
cision in  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  courts. 
This  system  worked  weU  for  23  years. 
For  23  years  the  Judicial   Conference 
awarded  nearly  aU  fuU-time  referees  the 
statutory  maximum,  and  awarded  a  few 
referees   less,   based  on  the  statutory 
criteria.  In  1969,  however,  the  Judicial 
Conference  changed  its  policy.  In  that 
year,  based  on  the  woiit  of  the  Quadren- 
nial Executive,  Legislative  and  Judiciary 
Salary  Commission.  Congress  authorized 
a  maximum  salary  for  fuU-tlme  referees 
hi  bankruptcy  of  $36,000.  Tlie  Judicial 
Conference,  for  its  own  intemal  reasons, 
decided  to  ignore  this  new  mttytmni^ 
and  set  a  lower  flgiure  as  the  amount  to 
be  received  by  the  ftOl-time  referees. 

The  Judicial  Conference  did  more. 
They  determined  that  there  no  longer 
existed  the  differences  in  case  load  and 
work  load  among  the  full-time  referees 
that  would  warrant  differences  in  sala- 
ries. The  Conference  gave  aU  full-time 
referees  the  same  salary. 

With  this  determination  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  that  fuU-time  bank- 
ruptcy judges  no  longer  differ  according 
to  the  statutory  critei-ia  set  out  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  the  reason  for  the  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference has  disappeared.  It  is  now  ap- 
propriate for  the  Congress  to  resiune  fuU 
and  exclusive  authority  to  set  bank- 
ruptcy Judges'  salaries,  and  to  set  them 
uniformly  across  the  Nation. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  that  the 
Congress  should  resume  this  authority. 
hi  1967,  Congress  created  the  Quadren- 
nial Commission  on  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judieial  Salaries.  That  body 
reviews  Federal  salary  levels  every  4 
years.  Its  recommendations  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  President.  The  Presi- 
d«it  transmits  the  revised  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress.  Finally,  imless 
Congress  acts  to  the  contrary,  the  rec- 
ommendations become  law  in  60  days. 
Bankruptcy  judges'  ralaries  are  subject 
to  this  review  process.  With  three  bodies 
ahready  reviewing  their  salaries  every  4 
years,  it  is  a  dupllcati(Hi  of  effort  and 
am  unnecessary  exercise  to  require  the 
Jpdiclal     Conference     re -review    these 


recommendations,  and  to  give  it  a  do- 
tential  veto  over  the  President's  tmd 
Congress  action. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  Intro- 
duced this  legislation,  and  It  Is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  urge  its  adoption 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  fnMu  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  resumed 
the  authority  to  set  the  salaries  of  de- 
voted and  hard-working  Federal  Judges 
Since  1969,  the  year  in  which  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  recognized  no  signifi- 
cant differences  in  the  workload  amm^ 
fuU-time  bankruptoy  judges  around  tbe 
country,  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  Judicial  Ctmference  has  been  unnec- 
essary and  contrary  to  the  long-atab- 
lished  policies  of  this  Congress  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Govenuneni 
It  is  the  Congress  that  has  traditionaQy 
set  the  salaries  of  aU  Federal  onployeei. 
The  only  significant  exertion  has  been 
this  delegation  to  the  Judicial  Confefw 
ence  to  set  the  salaries  of  bankruptcy 
judges.  The  delegation  of  this  authority 
to  a  nonpoUtlcal  body  was  premised  on  a 
specific  need,  the  difference  In  '''^'^'hiA 
among  the  bankruptoy  judges.  Thai  need 
ceased  6  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  long 
past  time  to  correct  this  anamalous  sit- 
uation. 

The  reason  for  removing  this  delega- 
tion of  authority  becomes  even  clearer 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference has  acted  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  tUs 
power.  The  Judicial  Conference  blocked 
the  pay  raise  that  Congress  granted  the 
bankruptoy  judges  in  1969,  although  it 
has  approved  the  5-percent  pay  raise  that 
was  granted  this  year.  This  limited  dele- 
gatitm  of  authority  is  whoHy  unwar- 
ranted «iiere  the  Judicial  Conference  has 
ignored  the  wishes  and  the  directions  of 
the  Ccmgress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights,  and 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  this  bill  without  dissent  I 
strongtyurge  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Bfr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

iSr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
it  is  my  understanding  that  this  leglsla- 
tlwi  appUes  only  to  bankruptoy  judges 
and  not  to  district  court  Judges' 
Mr.  KINDNESS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SNYDER  Is  the  $36,000  figure  a 
maximum  or  is  it  a  fixed  amount? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  maximum  was 
fixed  by  the  Congress  in  1969  and  was  not 
aUowed  to  go  into  effect  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  thereafter  until  now.  So  It  is 
both  the  maximum  and  a  fixed  amount 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  In  other  words  it  will  go 
up  to  ISfl^OOO.  to  speclflcaUy  $36,000  a 
year? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  genUonan  Is  ew- 
rect. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  How  much  do  they  now 
get? 
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Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  salaries  are  pres- 
ently at  the  level  of  $31,500,  I  believe. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Does  that  Include  the 
5 -percent  cost  of  living  that  just  took 

place? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  amount  had  in- 
creased the  $31,500,  it  is  a  little  more 
than  tiiat. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  It  will  increase  alx)ve 
that  by  5  percent  or  roughly  $1,500  and  it 
will  be  roughly  $33,000,  and  then  do  we 
make  the  10  percent  on  top  of  that? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  That  is  the  approxi- 
mate amount. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mi'. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Cliaii*man,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
is  correct,  the  salary  as  of  several  weeks 
ago  was  $31,600  and  with  the  5  percent 
that  the  bankruptoy  Judges  receive  and 
everyone  got,  their  salary  went  to  $33,- 
200.  So  that  is  their  pay  at  this  Ume. 

The  statutory  limit  is  $36,000.  How- 
ever, the  5  percent  will  apply  to  the 
statutory  limit  by  an  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  later,  and  wlU  make  the 
final  salary  $37,800. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  what  the  district  judges 
would  be  making. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  they  are 
making  $42,000  plus  the  5  percent  which 
is  about  $44,000. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  same  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  $42,000. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  $42,000  after  the  5  per- 
cent is  added  on? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  $40,000 
plus  the  5  percent,  which  is  $2,000  which 
makes  it  $42,000. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  both  gentlemen. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
portion  of  section  40  (11  XJS.C.  68)  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  which  appears  before  sub- 
section (c)  of  such  section  Is  amended  to 
readasfoUows: 

"(a)  The  compensation  of  referees  In 
bankruptcy  shall  be  as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  full-time  referee  in  bankruptcy 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  $36,000  per  annum, 
subject  to  adjustment  in  accordance  with 
section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

"(2)  Each  part-time  referee  in  bankruptcy 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  not  more  than 
$18,000  per  annum,  subject  to  adjustment  In 
accordance  with  section  225  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  subject  to  further 
adjustment  by  the  conference.  In  the  light  of 
recommendatioixs  of  the  councils,  made  after 
advising  with  the  district  Judges  of  their 
respective  circuits,  and  the  Director.  In  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  salary  to  be  paid  to  a  part- 
time  i-eferee,  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  average  number  and  types  of.  and  the 
average  amount  of  gross  assets  realized  from, 
cases  closed  and  pending  in  the  territory 
which  the  part-time  referee  is  to  serve,  dur- 
ing the  last  preceding  period  of  ten  years, 
and  to  such  other  factors  as  may  be  material. 


"(3)  Disbursement  of  salaries  of  referees 
shall  be  made  monthly  by  or  piirsuant  to  or- 
der of  the  Director. 

"(b)  The  conference,  in  light  of  the  rec- 
onunendations  of  the  councUs,  made  after 
advising  with  the  district  judges  of  their  re- 
spective circuits,  and  of  the  Director,  may 
Increase  or  decrease  the  salary  of  any  part- 
time  referee,  within  the  limit  prescribed  in 
subdivision  a(2)  of  this  section,  if  there  has 
been  a  material  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  bvisiness  or  other  change  in  the 
factors  which  may  be  considered  material  in 
fixing  salaries.". 

Sec.  2.  The  next  to  final  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 40d(2)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "However,  the  rate 
of  compensation"  and  all  that  follows  down 
throutih  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "However, 
the  rate  of  compensation  of  a  retired  referee 
assigned  to  serve  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the 
territory  of  a  part-time  referee  shall  be  the 
rate  of  fuU-thne  service.". 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BY    MR.    EDWAUDS    OP 
CALIF  OB  NIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfoitiia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  the  first  page,  line  6,  strike 
out  "(a)"  and  insert  "a"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  "b"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  purely  technical 
amendment  in  nature,  it  changes  the 
designation  of  this  section  as  it  would 
read  in  the  Bankruptoy  Act  from  sub- 
section letters  in  parentheses  to  subsec- 
tion letters  without  parentheses. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BT  MR.  EDWARDS  OF 
CAIilFOBNIA 

Ml-.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  ammdmoits. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  Ou  the  first  page,  line  11,  insert 
"and  section  461  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code"  inunedlately  after  "1967"  but 
before  the  period. 

On  page  2,  line  4,  insert  "and  section  461 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code"  Imme- 
diately after  "1967"  but  before  the  comma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CallforrUa.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  c(msent 
that  these  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  amendments  are  also 
technical  amendments. 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  Ccmgress 
amended  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  grant  Federal  judges  annual 
cost-of-living  increases.  In  pai-t  this  was 


accomplished  by  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 40  of  the  Bankruptoy  Act,  the  same 
section  this  bill  would  amend.  Because 
this  bill  was  drafted  before  tliose  amend- 
ments became  effective,  it  did  not  include 
like  provisions.  If  this  bill  is  enacted 
without  these  amendments,  it  will  undo 
the  work  that  the  Congress  did  just  3 
months  ago.  These  amendments,  sub- 
jecting the  bankruptoy  judges'  salaries 
to  ad.iustment  under  section  461  of  title 
28.  conform  this  bill  to  the  earlier 
legislation. 

It  is  at  the  request  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  that  I  am 
pix>posmg  this  correcting  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMFNOMENTS    OFFERED     BT     MR.    EDWARDS     OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  amendments. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  the  first  page,  line  9,  strike 
out  "$36,000"  and  Insert  "»37,B00"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  ">  18.000"  and 
insert  "$18,900"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
these  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  matter  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness) 
and  I  discussed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

These  amendments  would  revise  the 
$36,000  figm-e  currently  In  the  bill  to 
reflect  the  change  made  in  that  figure 
by  the  Congress  in  July  of  this  year  when 
it  to(^  action  that  granted  a  5  percent 
cost-of-living  raise  to  all  Federal  em- 
ployees, effective  this  monUi.  The  in- 
tent of  this  bill  was  primarily  to  restore 
the  salary  setting  authority  over  bank- 
ruptoy judges  to  the  Congress.  In  so 
doing,  we  intended  to  grant  the  bank- 
ruptoy Judges  the  full  amount  author- 
ized by  law,  by  removing  the  Judicial 
Conference  as  an  impediment  in  tlie 
salary  setting  procedure.  When  this  bill 
was  drafted,  the  congressionally  author- 
ized salarj'  for  bankruptoy  judges  was 
$36,000.  In  July,  passage  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salarj'  Cost-of -Living  Adjust- 
ment Act  plus  subsequent  Presidential 
and  congressional  action  changed  that 
flgiire  to  $37,800.  That  is  the  figure  to 
which  the  banltruptey  judges  are  en- 
titled. That  is  tlie  figure  which  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  has  witliheld  from 
them.  Without  these  amendments  the  bill 
will  undo  last  July's  congressional  action, 
and  lower  the  statutorily  authori/ed 
salary  for  bankruptoy  judges. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  just  clarify  through  an  ex- 
change with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Intent  of  the  amendments  and 
ttie  effect  of  them.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  amendments  when  adopted 
would  not  result  in  any  doubling  up  of 
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the  appUcabUittf  of  (he  5  percent  cost-of- 
Uving  adjustment:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KDWARD8  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KINIWESS.  And  that,  further,  the 
setting  of  the  absolute  amount  by  statute 
under  these  amendments  and  under  the 
bill  would  give  rise  to  no  question  about 
when  the  cost-<rf-living  adjustment 
would  apply?  PrcMn  the  effective  date  of 
this  act,  when  it  becomes  an  act,  the  new 
rate  of  $37,800  would  apply  from  that 
date  forward? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Edwards)  . 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  imder  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  CoDunittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BEKsm,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  cm  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'HJl.  6184)  to  amend  section  40  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
referccs  in  baniuiiptcy,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  778,  he  reported  the 
hm  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Dnder  the  rule,  the 
previous  questioD  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
TTie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
c<mslder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mi-. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legWatiaa  (HJL  6184)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  <rf  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Th^e  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  OCTOBER  27 

<Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
pei-mlsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
thtettme  to  ask  the  majority  whip  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  today  and 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  bo  the  gentle- 
num  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
of  couzie  there  is  no  legislative  ttn^teif^ 
because  oi  the  recess  <m  that  day. 


On  Tuesday  we  will  have: 
H.R.  6227.  Titiht  to  representation  dur- 
ing questioning,  votes  on  amendments 
and  biU; 

H.R.  8835,  truth  in  leasing,  under  an 
open  i-ule  with  1  hour  of  debate;  and 

S.  2195,  national  productivity  and 
quality  of  working  life,  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 
On  Wednesday  we  will  have: 
H.R.  10049.  temporary  debt  limitation 
increase  to  March  31.  1976,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted; 

House  Journal  Resolution  92,  statistics 
relating  to  Americans  of  Spanish  origin, 
under  an  open  nile  witli  1  hour  of  de- 
bate; and      - 

H.R.  5665,  postal  supervisors  arbiti-a- 
tion,  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
oi  debate. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday  we  will  have- 
H.R.  8603,  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
amendments,  on  which  we  will  conclude 
consideration  of  this  legislation  on  which 
the  House  had  been  working  previously; 
HM.  9019,  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation amendments,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  10024,  extending  regulation  "Q" 
for  financial  institutions,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  gianted; 

H.R.  10230,  national  science  and  tech- 
nology policy  and  organization,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  gianted;  and 

H.R.  9924,  National  Women's  Confer- 
ence, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 

There  is  the  usual  admonition  of 
course  that  any  fi^ther  program  may  be 
announced  later. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT      BY      MAJORirv 
LEADER     OP     OFFICIAL     QBJEC 
TOR     ON     CONSENT     CALENIMR 
FOR  MAJORITY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  I  am  appointing 
our  coHeague,  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
'  Mr.  GuNN  McKay)  .  as  an  official  objec- 
tor on  the  Consent  Calendar  for  the  ma- 
jority. He  replaces  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  <Mr.  Trwo  RoNCAtio>,  who  has 
resigned. 


PEHSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker 
due  to  personal  illness  I  was  unable  to 
make  the  rollcall  No.  566.  Had  I  been 
there  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the 
motion  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office,  and  Civil  Service  from  the 
further  consideration  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 688,  disapproval  of  the  Piesident's 
pay  plan. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE  AND 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILI£  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
IMENT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  imtfl  Tuesday, 
October  28.  1975.  that  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  be  authoilzed 
to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SiPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  In  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

lliere  was  no  ohjection. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT  ENACT 
THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  HIO- 
POSAL  FOR  A  $100  BILLION  EN- 
ERGY CORPORATION  TO  RATION 
CREDIT  AND  CAPITAL  It) 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McFall.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Kemp)  is  recoglzed  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr  Speaker,  there  some- 
times emerge  proposals  for  remedying  a 
national  problem  which  ought  never  to 
see  the  light  of  day. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  the 
rhetoric  about  what  Is  intended — should 
the  proposal  be  adopted — ^is  so  trans- 
parently at  odds  with  the  realities  of 
what  will  happen — and  this  can  be 
shown  to  be  so  from  similar  past 
experiences. 

Such  a  proposal  is  the  recently  an- 
nounced plan  to  create  a  $100  billion 
"new  Government  corporation" — the 
proposed  Energy  Independence  Author- 
ity—EIA. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  is 
not  the  approach  wc  should  be  pursuing 
or  the  specific  plan  we  should  be  endors- 
ing to  guarantee  the  energy  independ- 
ence which  we  seek  as  a  national  goal. 

Fii-st,  there  are  other  and  more  pre- 
ferred ways  to  address  the  basic  problem 
of  energy  shortages  without  Incurring 
the  substantial  risk  of  the  Federal 
Government — the  taxpayers — picking  up 
the  tab  for  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  costs  of  doing  business  by  the 
oil  and  gas  industiy.  The  decontrol  of 
domestic  gas  and  oil  and  tiie  removal  of 
existing  disincentives  to  exploration  and 
recovery  now  found  in  our  laws  would 
be  a  more  rapid,  less  costly,  and  more 
assured  way  of  bringing  new  oil  and  gas 
into  our  marketplace  to  the  consumei-s. 

Second,  it  undercuts  the  administra- 
tion's credibility  in  seeking  and  ftmding 
no  new  programs,  in  reducing  Federal 
expenditui-es,  and  in  reflecting  ac- 
curately off-budget  items  in  the  Federal 
obligations  ledger  to  offer  Uils  proposal 
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which  is  for  a  new  program,  is  financed 
throu^  off-budget  obligations,  and 
which  eventually  win  be  redirected  in 
whole  or  In  part  to  the  taxpayer  to  pay 
when  losses  occur  In  this  hi^  risk 
business. 

Third,  It  frustrates  the  administra- 
tion's goal  of  lessening  Government  in- 
trusion In  the  private  sector,  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  Government  regulation, 
both  of  which  are  to  a  major  degree  the 
causes  of  the  shortages  of  oil  and  gas — 
and  other  energy  sources — in  the  first 
place. 

Fourth,  it  would  make  a  major  segment 
(rf  the  economy — the  companies  which 
would  participate  In  this  GoTemment- 
bustness  joint  venture — Increasingly  de- 
pendent on  the  ciunbersome,  slow,  and 
unimaginative  decisions  of  bureauc- 
racies— ^instrumentalities  of  Ctovemment 
which  can  in  no  way  match  the  efEteiency, 
effectiveness,  and  discipline  of  the  profit 
and  loss  incentice  system.  As  the  EIA 
borrows  $75  bllli(»i,  it  will  compete  with 
private  borrowing  reqtiirements  and  thus 
further  exacertmte  the  problems  of 
"crowding  out"  which  are  evident  today 
with  the  Federal  Government  already 
preempting  so  much  of  the  private  credit 
market.  In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
capital  shortage  problem,  EIA  would 
make  it  even  worse. 

Fifth,  the  history  of  public  authorities, 
such  as  in  New  York  State — which  form 
the  precedent  for  this  proposed  Federal 
public  authority — vindicates  the  high 
probability  of  default.  We  need  only  to 
remember  the  Urban  Develcq^moit  Cor- 
p(H-atiOB — New  York  State's  urban  re- 
newal and  related  housing  authority 
which  tottered  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  had  to  be  bailed  out  this  past 
spring  by  the  State — to  know  this.  Finr- 
thermore,  the  likelihood  of  the  EIA  bonds 
not  being  repaid — and  therefore  having 
to  be  paid  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury — Is  quite  high,  for  the  EIA  is 
Intended  to  fund  only  those  very  high 
risk  oil  and  gas  ventures  which  are  so 
high  risk  that  private  companies  have 
foregone  them  in  the  absence  of  a  com- 
petitive pricing,  market  system. 

Sixth  and  of  profound  long-range  im- 
portance, this  type  of  joint  Government- 
business  venture  can  too  easily  drift  into 
the  type  of  Government-business  collu- 
sion— contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  people — about  which  the  Nobel  lau- 
reate in  economics.  Friedrich  Hsiyek, 
warns  us  in  "The  Road  to  Serfdom"— 
that  while  increasing  both  the  ownership 
and  contrcd  of  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution  in  an  ecmiomy  is  a  drift 
toward  socialism.  Increasing  control  of 
the  means  of  production  and  distrflDu- 
tion — while  leaving  ownership  in  private 
hands — is  a  tilt  toward  state  corporatism, 
kuoRTi  frankly  among  the  political  scien- 
tists as  Fascism.  Either  way,  it  points 
ton-ard  the  Britainizatlon  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  certainly  see  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  this  proposed  authority— the  EIA— 
even  be  swiously  considered  by  the  C(m- 
gress.  It  would  misdirect  our  time  and 
energy  from  the  more  feasible  aiiswei-s 
which  we  should  be  pursuing. 

The  arguments  against  the  EIA  are 


dealt  with  In  two  major  articles,  the  first 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  Sunday, 
September  21,  and  the  second  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Tuesday,  Sep- 
rember  30,  and  I  think  they  are  worthy 
of  our  attention. 

The  Washington  Star  article  dealt  at 
length  with  the  similarity  between  the 
EIA  and  the  public  authorities  created 
In  New  York  State  and  with  the  inten- 
sifying financial  weaknesses  now  being 
seen  in  those  New  York  State  authori- 
ties:   • 

The  public  authority — sometimes  called 
the  "public  benefit  corporation" — In  Its  pris- 
tine form  is  simply  a  means  of  letting  the 
users  of  puMlc  projects  pay  for  them. 

For  example,  an  authority  might  be  set 
up  to  buUd  and  (^terete  an  e]q>re8sw&y  or  a 
bridge.  To  raise  the  money,  It  would  Isell 
bonds.  Over  the  yean,  to  pay  off  the  Wnds 
with  Interest,  and  to  pay  for  operatlng^e 
road  or  bridge.  It  would  charge  tolls.  I^e 
project  suooeasfuUy  financed  by  an  authority 
woiUd  literally  pay  for  Itself — be  "self  li- 
quidating," In  the  government  lingo. 

The  aiithorlty  classically  Is  used  to  do  a 
job  that  has  an  extra  dimension  or  is  not  in 
the  state's  usual  line  of  work.  For  example, 
an  authority  might  operate  pow«r  plants 
to  generate  and  seU  electricity  in  partner- 
ship with  a  foreign  government.  Or  it  might 
provide  a  facility  that  transcends  ordinary 
political  boundaries  (such  as  buUdlng  and 
operating  a  sports  stadium  to  aerre  two 
counties,  or  a  farmer's  market  serving  a  vast 
region  of  many  cities  and  counties;  or  a 
seaport  or  aliport  serving  a  wlds  ragkm). 

The  members  of  an  authority,  often  three 
to  six  In  number,  operate  as  a  kind  of  free- 
wheeling board  of  directors.  They  combine 
the  flexibility  and  independence  of  a  private 
business  with  the  power  of  goveminMit. 

They  <^>erate — In  secret,  U  they  wish — out- 
side the  conventional  controls  by  elected  of- 
ficials. 

And  they  can,  by  selling  bonds,  run  up 
debt  without  the  approval  of  the  voters  or 
the  legislature.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant aspect  of  the  authority  because  many 
state  governments  are  forbidden  by  their 
constituents  to  go  Into  debt  (that  U,  to  bor- 
row by  selling  bonds  or  notes)  without  ob- 
taining the  voters'  approval.  The  pubUc  au- 
thority Is  a  way  around  that  obctaole. 

Almost  any  time  RockefeUer  had  a  major 
money  problem  In  New  York — ^how  to  provide 
university  or  mental  hospital  buildings, 
housing  for  those  of  low  and  middle  Incomes, 
or  commuter  laUroad  cars — ^he  created  a 
public  authority. 

In  AprU  one  of  Bockefeller's  pet  authori- 
ties, the  Urban  Development  Corporation,  be- 
came the  first  major  public  agency  in  New 
York  SUte  ever  to  declare  itself  unable  to 
meet  Its  debts.  "The  Impossible  Happens: 
ITDC  Ooes  Broke,"  said  a  New  York  Times 
headUne. 

In  addition.  New  York  State's  Hoiislng 
Finance  Agency.  stUl  another  Rockefeller 
pubUo  authority  (it  Is  the  agency  that  mar- 
kets bonds  for  public  authorities)  which 
needs  to  borrow  $100  million  a  month  Just 
to  tread  water,  served  notice  oa  the  state 
Just  last  week  that  It  has  no  rtilable  source 
of  funds  In  sight. 

Yet,  with  the  smoke  from  UDC  stUl  on 
the  bwlaon  and  the  HFA  troublM  looming, 
Vlos  Prealdsnt  RoekefeUer— wbow  sens*  of 
timing  la  the  past  has  been  lew  than  ex- 
quisite— has  been  pushing  for  the  same  gen- 
eral kind  of  answer  to  the  nation's  energy 
problsms:  a  public  authority  that  would  float 
bonds  and  raise  up  to  $100  bUtlon. 

In  discussing  the  grounds  on  wlilch 
pubUc  authorities  were  Inittelly  justUled 

in  an  exhaustive  study  in  the  early  19S0's 


directed  by  William  J.  Ronan.  then  dean 
of  New  York  University  Graduate  School 
of  Public  Administration  and  Social  Sci- 
ence, and  in  contrasting  that  study  with 
what  has  iu^ipened  in  recent  years  with 
the  authorities,  the  Star  commented: 

Bonan's  stxidy  also  noted  that  the  debt 
acquired  by  authorities  Is  not  subject  to 
those  early-warning  systems,  state  or  mxinic- 
Ipal  debt  ceilings.  A  public  authority's  debt  Is 
Its  own  obligation  and  Is  not  lumped  in 
with  total  state  debt.  ". . .  Many  paUlc  au- 
thorities In  New  York  have  t>een  created  to 
avoid  debt  limits,"  said  the  Bonan-dlrected 
study. 

Despite  the  authorities'  freedom  from  state 
restrictions,  Bonan's  study  conjectured  that 
if  an  authority  could  not  meet  the  pay- 
ments on  its  bonds  and  went  broke,  the 
state's  taxpayers  would  have  a  tacit  obliga- 
tion to  pay  its  debts.  This,  he  said  in  1966, 
could  be  a  "moral  obligation."  (Prophetic 
words:  That  is  exactly  what  happened  after 
the  UDC  declared  insolvency  In  April.) 

Rockefeller  laid  the  foundation  for  public 
authority  financing  in  1960  with  the  EU>using 
Finance  Agency. 

Gradually,  authorities  proliferated.  In 
1962,  confronted  with  the  need  for  hundreds 
of  miUlons,  pM'haps  bUllons,  to  enlMge  the 
state  university.  EU>dccfeUer  cre&ted  the 
State  University  Construction  Fund. 

Then,  there  was  the  Mental  Hygiene  Fa- 
cilities Improvement  Ftmd  to  ereok  buildings 
at  menUI  hospitals  <in  those  days  a  big  part 
of  every  state's  budget).  Both  aold  their 
bonds  through  the  HFA. 

The  UDC  came  ^ong  in  1968,  after  voters 
had  defeated  two  low-income  housing  bond 
issues. 

Rockefeller's  authorities  had  a  twist.  The 
projects  tliey  financed  did  not  exactly  pay 
for  themselves — ^they  were  not  "aeV-Uquldat- 
ing,"  although  be  oontlnuea  to  Insist  they 
were. 

What  Bockefeller  did  was  to  spin  off  some 
conventional  state  responsibilities,  such  as 
the  construction  of  college  buildings  or 
mentia  hospitals,  and  give  the  Job  to  a  public 
authority. 

Since  these  kinds  of  structures  did  not 
themselves  gMkerate  any  new  revenues,  as  a 
new  toll  road  or  a  bridge  would,  he  then  ear- 
marked student's  fees  and  mental  hygiene 
patients'  fees  to  pay  off  tb*  bonds. 

Because  such  fees  previously  had  been  go- 
ing into  the  state's  general  funds,  this  meant 
the  slack  would  have  to  be  taken  up  by  tax 
revenues.  So,  the  bonds  Indirectly  were  being 
rapald  by  the  taxpayers,  even  though  the 
debt  tecbnloaUy  had  been  shifted  from  the 
state's  books  to  the  autboritlss'. 

Besides  the  bookkeeping  sleight  of  hand, 
the  authority  device  provided  a  number  of 
advantages. 

Another  was  that  authorities  enabled 
RockefeUer  to  avoid  the  cumbersome,  time- 
consuming  process  of  goTemotent — Ute  ap- 
proval by  legislators,  whom  Rockefeller  doea 
not  hold  In  high  esteem  at  any  lev«l,  and 
the  voters,  who  were  demonstrably  against 
more  public  housing  and  ml^t  have  resist- 
ed the  badly  needed  state  university  expan- 
sion. The  authorities  enabled  RockefeUer  to 
exercise  his  considerable  "papa-knows-beet" 
Instincts. 

FlnaUy.  the  authorities  had  the  benefit 
of  postponing.  If  only  for  a  whUe,  the  need 
to  raise  taxes. 

New  York's  "moral  obligation"  is  Indeed 
being  called  upon — to  the  tune  of  $2K 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  TTDC 
bonds,  to  date. 

The  other  money  to  meet  UDC's  debts 
was  boiTowsd  last  spring  trom  such  places 
as  a  state  fund  that  pays  claims  when  there's 
no  Insurance  after  an  scddent,  ftom  the 
state  esaployes'  retirement  system  sad  ftom 
a  consortium  of  savings  banks.  Thus,  It  Is 
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poHdbte  Ui«t  tb«  UKpayen  wUl  have  to  r«- 
Ixnbarw  ttMm  ami  may  tnd  up  paying  tbe 
entliv  half  tafUlon.  Tet  the  UDC  waa  to  hare 
baatt  a  daviea.  Ilka  Boekafallav^  propoaal 
for  a  IMaial  tnargf  ageney.  to  avoid  "tying 
up  gnat  qtmntttlaa  oT  pnbUe  money." 

In  iHaniwrtng  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  EIA  iiroposal  ia  inconsistent  with 
prior  and  even  current  Administration 
positions  on  the  economy  and  spending, 
inchiding  Gtovemment  intervention  in 
the  eesaomy,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
remaitod: 

Almoat  to  a  man,  For  administration  econ- 
omlsU  are  baffled  that 

■fr.  Vonr  opted  for  the  scheme,  with  its 
laherent  bureaucracy,  ezpenae  and  federal 
bxtarventlon  tn  the  capital  marketplace. 

Tha  laag  debate  M^Hghted  a  profound 
dlirerenoe  In  outlook  and  philosophy  within 
the  Fofd  administration.  The  critles  of  the 
plan  are  cautious  men,  pessimistic  about 
the  ability  of  government  to  shape  events 
and  oppoaed  on  principle  to  government  in- 
tervention. 

Out  of  staff  meetings  and  numerous  work- 
ing dinners  at  the  RockefeUer  residence 
here.  Om  propoeed  agency  to(A  shi^ie.  It 
would  operate  much  like  the  Depression-era 
Raetmatruetion  Finance  Corp.  By  guaran- 
teeing loans  and  making  loana  of  its  own, 
it  would  try  to  steer  4100  blUion  into  a  vari- 
ety of  projeeto. 

Those  projects,  by  dellnition,  would  be 
hlgh-rlA  projects,  either  too  far-out  or  too 
hofa  to  attract  sulB^ent  capital  on  their 
o*P  merits.  Mr.  Rockafbller's  inoposed  En- 
ergy Independence  Authority  wotild  try  to 
launch  synthetic  fuel  plants  using  techno- 
logical processes  now  In  the  research  stage, 
for  example.  It  would  promote  "energy 
parks" — dusters  of  nuclear  power  plants 
or  of  conventional  utUitiee.  To  get  oonatruc- 
tion  moving,  it  would  even  buUd  some  major 
facilities  Itself — nuclear  power  jSt&nts,  tor  ez- 
•™pl« — ^then  try  to  lease  or  sell  them  back 
to  private  industry. 

To  launch  the  KIA,  the  Treasiuy  would  buy 
about  $38  billion  in  tbe  public  corporation's 
stock,  the  purchases  spread  out  over  the  flrat 
four  or  five  years  of  the  corporation's  life. 
After  10  years,  the  EIA  would  go  out  of  busl- 
nese.  Then,  in  theory,  the  Treasury  would 
devote  tha  nest  dacada  after  that  recovering 
the  tazpayara'  Investments. 

Would  taxpayen  get  aU  their  money  back? 
Its  doubtful.  Some  of  EIA's  high-risk  loans 
might  vren  prove  bad  and  some  of  Its  high- 
risk  projeeta  might  well  become  white  ele- 
I^tanta.  To  ofllwt  theaa  loasea,  tha  EIA  would 
have  to  make  proUta  on  Its  other  inveatmenta. 
PbUoeophlcaUy,  the  opponents  objected  to 
the  very  Idea  of  government  meddling  in  the 
marketplace.  They  feared  it  wo\Ud  merely 
eubaidlze  many  investments  that  are  going  to 
be  made  In  any  event.  They  argued  that  it 
wwdd  hurt  other  sectors  of  the  economy  by 
diverting  ciHMtal  away  from  them  and  noted 
that  it  would  ciaate  yet  another  bureaucracy 
in  an  administration  that  supposedly  is  try- 
ing to  shrink  tbe  bureaucracy. 

Of  course,  the  only  man  whose  opinion 
reaQy  counted  was  President  Ford.  And  ac- 
eordlng  to  one  participant  in  the  debate,  the 
Prseldent  accepted  the  RockefeUer  idea,  In 
principle,  months  ago. 

This  seems  highly  Ironic  for  a  President 
who  ceaselessly  champions  free  enterprise  and 
has  rei>eatedly  denied  hard-pressed  New  York 
City  the  very  kind  of  loan  guarantees  he  now 
advocates  for  some  of  the  most  powerful  cor- 
porations in  America. 


rity  'trust  fund'  or  other  retiremoit 
money  could  be  'invested' "  in  EIA.  And. 
if  ELA  "performed  In  the  manner  of  UDC 
or  HFA.  pension  money  would  be  lost  and 
the  United  States  would  have  to  step  in 
and  make  up  the  difference"  the  same 
way  in  which  New  York  State  has  now 
had  to  dip  heavily  into  its  trust  fimds — 
its  automobile  accident  reimubrsement 
fund  for  where  negligent  parties  have  no 
private  insurance  and  from  the  State 
employees'  retirement  fund — to  bail  out 
its  public  authorities.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  this  is  what  we  want  to  see  our  so- 
cial secmity  and  other  trust  f  imds  used 
for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  at  the  out- 
set of  my  remarks,  I  trust  this  proposal 
will  not  see  the  light  of  day. 
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THE   FORD   ADMINISTRATIONS 
ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
leading  economists.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  concerned,  but  confused  citi- 
zens have  been  asking  the  question, 
who  is  in  charge  here,  anyway,  about 
the  Ford  administration's  economic 
policies? 

Now  that  question  and  others  just  as 
disturbing  have  been  posed  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Mr.  James  P.  Gannon,  who  covers  eco- 
nomic affairs  for  that  corporate  and 
financial  bible,  presents  a  pointed  anal- 
ysis of  what  he  calls  the  "odd  twists  and 
turns"  and  economic  "record  of  flipflop 
and  zigzag"  in  the  Journal's  October 
21  editions. 

He  concludes  that  tbe  President's 
promised  era  of  "communication,  con- 
ciliation. ccHnpromise.  and  cooperation" 
is  over.  Gannon  says : 

The  old  four  C's  are  replaced  by  a  new  set, 
confusHm,  contradiction,  confrontation  and 
can't  do. 


I  ttiink  the  Washington  Star  summar- 
ized very  effectively  what  might  happen 

if  KIA  to  created.  They  said  it  would  mean 
that  "mon^r  going  into  the  social  secu- 


The  Journal  has  toughter  words 
about  the  President's  economic  per- 
formance than  the  Democratic  National 
Committe.  The  analysis  points  out: 

Press  Secretary  Nessen's  frequent  at- 
tempts to  harmonize  all  this  (economic) 
cacophony  only  contribute  to  tbe  Impres- 
sion that  the  orchestra  is  out  of  control  and 
the  maestro  can't  find  the  baton. 

This  confusing  pattern  has  undermined 
tbe  credibility  of  Mr.  Ford's  economic  ad- 
visers and  spokesmen,  and  has  cast  doubt 
on  the  President's  consistency  and  control. 
It  is  worth  noting  that,  since  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  Mr.  Ford  has  displayed 
a  cturious  penchant  for  proposing  economic 
programs  with  fanfare,  and  then  abandon- 
ing them. 

One  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the 
President's  strange  economic  approach 
dates  from  his  economic  summit  con- 
ference, which  I  attended,  and  at  which 
Mr.  Ford  assembled  some  of  the  best 
economic  brains  in  the  country.  Curi- 
ously, the  President  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  repeated  urglngs  that  he  turn  his 
attention  to  the  dangers  oi  mounting 
unemployment.  He  fixed  slngle-mlndedly 


on  inflation,  despite  the  fact  that  millions 
of  Americans  were  without  Jobs  and 
without  hope.  There  have  been  other 
baffling  incidents  since. 

The  Journal  cites  the  ballyhooed  WIN 
program,  which  almost  overnight  became 
a  forgotten  also-ran.  It  cites  the  Presi- 
dent's ''171»°"  switch  that  transformed  a 
proposal  to  increase  taxes  into  one  to 
reduce  them  shortly  before  Congress  this 
year  enacted  a  tax  cut.  It  analyzes  his 
support  of  a  new  <100  billion  Govern- 
ment energy  corporation  against  the 
backdrop  of  heated  ad^dce  to  the  con- 
trary by  his  top  advisers  and  his  rhetoric 
about  the  evils  of  big  government.  The 
Journal  asks: 

Whose  advice  on  economic  matters  Is 
President  Ford  relying  upon,  now  that  It's 
obvious  that  he  Is  often  ignoring  the  counsel  . 
of  his  ecouomic  advisers?  Who  speaks  au- 
thoritatively for  the  President  on  economic 
matters?  Is  It  Treasury  Secretary  WUllam 
Simon.  Vice  President  RockefeUer,  Press  Sec- 
retary Ron  Neesen,  or  none  of  the  above? 
At  the  moment  there  aren't  any  clear-cut 
answers  to  these  questions.  In  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  development  and  articulation  of 
White  House  policy  on  basic  economic  mat- 
ters appear  to  have  grown  unusuaUy  con- 
fused and  contentious.  If  not  downright 
chaotic.  The  White  House  Is  emitting  such 
conflicting  signals  that  even  some  admin- 
istration economists  are  baffled.  Congress  is 
suspicious,  and  the  pubUc  must  wonder  if 
anyone  is  in  charge. 

In  addition  to  raising  same  serious 
questions  about  the  President's  economic 
performance,  the  Journal  article  suggests 
an  explanation:  politics.  It  says: 

In  the  weeks  since  Mr.  Ford  offlciaUy 
declared  his  candidacy  for  election  next  year, 
the  political  factor  has  become  a  dominant 
Influence  in  policy  formulation,  and  Is  cer- 
tain to  remain  so  for  the  next  year. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Oct.  2,  1975] 

Who's  im  Charge  Here,  Antwat? 

(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

WASHmcTON.— The    nuking    of    economic 

policy  in  the  Ford  administration  is  taking 

such  odd  twists  and  turns  that  it's  time  to 

ask  some  fundamental  questions. 

Is  President  Ford  really  serious  about  cut- 
ting taxes,  slashing  federal  spending,  de- 
regulating American  business,  pouring  9100 
billion  into  energy  development  and  letting 
New  Tork  City  sink  or  swim?  Or  is  he  playing 
political  gsunes  with  such  Issues? 

Whose  advice  on  economic  matters  Is  Pres- 
ident Ford  relying  upon,  now  that  it's  obvi- 
ous that  he  Is  often  ignoring  the  counsel  of 
his  economic  advisers? 

Who  speaks  authoritatively  for  the  Presi- 
dent on  economic  matters?  Is  it  Treasxu-y 
Seci-etary,  William  Simon,  Vice  President 
Rockefeller,  Press  Secretary  Ron  Nessen,  or 
none  of  the  above? 

At  the  moment,  there  aren't  any  clearcut 
answers  to  these  questions.  In  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  development  and  articulation  of 
White  House  policy  on  basic  economic  mat- 
ters appear  to  have  grown  unusuaUy  confused 
and  contentious,  if  not  downright  chaotic. 
The  White  House  Is  emitting  such  conflicting 
signals  that  even  some  administration  econ- 
omists are  baffled.  Congress  is  suspicious,  and 
the  public  must  wonder  If  anyone  is  in 
charge. 

"It  is  weird,  really  weird,"  muses  one 
member  of  Mr.  Ford's  economic  team. 
"Strange  things  are  happening." 
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one  of  tha  Btnoge  tttlnga  is  Kr.  rorA% 
sodden  decision  to  pn^am  a  bigger  tax  cut 

than  even  Uberal  Democrats  In  Oongr— 
jttni  to  suggest,  tlad  to  a  oontrawnlal  pro- 
posal to  restnkln  fotore  federal  apvndiDg. 
For  weeks,  ttt.  9otd  and  his  Mlvtaem  said 
the  decision  on  whether  to  aetlk.  renewal  of 
the  temporary  19f6  tax  reduction  would 
hinge  on  the  state  of  the  economy  this  fall. 
The  President  tcHd  a  press  confaranoe  on 
Sept.  16  that  he'd  prt^oea  "a  ooatlnuatlon 
of  tbe  present  tax  cut"  If  it  appeared  the 
ecoaasay  needed  such  stimulus,  but  "tf  we 
find  that  the  economy  is  continuing  to  come 
out  of  the  recession,  as  it  is,  and  there  la 
no  danger  of  added  Inflationary  proUems, 
we  would  probaUy  not  recommend  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  tax  cut." 

Ijess  than  three  weeks  after  saying  that, 
Mr.  Ford  had  a  big  new  idea  and  a  whole 
new  rationale  for  it.  Though  the  economy 
is  recovering  faster  than  his  economists  ex- 
pected, Mr.  Ford  rejected  the  no-tax-cut 
advice  of  Treasury  boss  Simon  and  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  Burns  and  went 
beyond  the  middle -road  counsel  of  other  eco- 
nomic aides  who  w-ged  a  continuation  of 
this  year's  tax-withholding  rates.  Mr.  Ford's 
long  touchdown  bomb,  almost  Nixonlan  in 
its  spectacular  boldness,  couples  a  $28  billion 
tax-cut  proposal  with  a  rigid  spending  limit 
of  $395  billion  for  the  year  starting  next 
Oct.  1.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Ford  vows  to  veto 
any  tax  cut  measure  that  doesn't  Include 
the  budget  lid. 

A  CHANCE  OF  PLAN 

Starting  another  roiuid  of  ta.\  cuts  Jan.  1 
and  delaying  the  spending  holddown  until 
after  Oct.  1  obviously  would  benefit  the 
economy  in  the  months  before  Election  Day. 
1976.  But  the  President  now  says  his  plan 
wasn't  aimed  at  alfecting  the  economy  at 
all.  The  aim,  he  says,  is  to  get  a  handle  on 
escalating  government  spending,  and  tuiless 
the  Congress  goes  along,  there  won't  be  any 
tax  cut  at  all,  regardless  of  the  state  of  the 
economy. 

This  stance  raises  the  strong  possibUity 
that  taxes  wiU  go  up  rather  than  down  on 
Jan.  1,  If  Mr.  Ford's  veto  threat  Isn't  hoUow. 
Is  that  what  the  President  really  wants? 
Probably  not,  though  such  an  outcome  would 
put  him  In  a  position  to  blame  Congress 
for  blocking  "the  biggest  tax  cut  in  history" 
by  rejecting  thrift  In  government. 

Tbe  President  presumably  wants  just  what 
he  proposed,  but  even  that  is  quite  a  switch 
from  his  previous  position.  Remember  the 
budget  deficit  Hue  that  Mr.  Ford  drew  on 
national  television  last  March,  insisting  that 
this  year's  red  Ink  be  held  to  $60  biUlon? 
That  line  drifted  above  $70  bUllon,  without 
fanfare,  when  the  President  proposed  his 
big  tax  cute. 

And  whatever  happened  to  "crowding  out"? 
Treasury  Secretary  Simon  for  months  had 
warned  that  the  big  deficit  and  heavy  Tleas- 
ury  borrowing  would  push  up  interest  rates 
and  crowd  other  borrowers  out  of  credit 
markets;  only  days  before  Mr.  Ford's  deficit- 
deepening  proposal,  Mr.  Simon  asserted  the 
feared  resu^  actually  were  coming  to  pass, 
even  earlier  than  he'd  expected.  But  now  the 
Treasury  chief  brushes  off  the  larger  1976 
deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year  as  nothing 
to  worry  about,  an  acceptable  price  to  pay 
for  long-term  restraint  in  federal  outlays. 

The  presidential  rhetoric  about  reducing 
federal  spending  and  govemmeutal  interfer- 
ence with  the  economy  is  hard  to  square  with 
auother  recent  decision  that  has  Mr.  Ford's 
economic  advisers  nearly  gagging.  Adopting 
Vice  President  Rockefeller's  bralnchUd,  the 
President  is  prodding  Congress  to  create  a 
new  $100  billion  government  corporation 
which  woidd  finance  nuclear  power  plants, 
syutheUc  fuel  facilities  and  other  energy 
projects. 

Treasury  chief  Simon.  White  House  eoon- 
omist  Alan  Greenspan  and  other  econonilo 


aides  thought  Mr.'BocfeBfeller's  Idea  was  such 
a  bad  one  that  they  battled  fiercely  in  inner 
councils  to  kill  It.  Tlie  scheme,  they  argued, 
ran  counter  to  ndrnliitettatlun  policy  on  nu- 
merous grounds:  It  would  create  a  new  gov- 
ernment agency,  Increase  federal  demands  on 
credit,  put  basic  economic  decisions  in  the 
huids  of  btireaucrats.  substitute  federal  for 
prtvata  effort  and  it  would  employ  a  dis- 
reputable "off-budget"  accounting  technique 
that  Mr.  Simon  had  often  attacked  as  fiscal 
gimmickry. 

■nieea  arguments  feU  on  deaf  ears  in  the 
Oval  OOce.  The  plan  gave  Mr.  Ford  a  flashy 
oentorpleoe  for  his  energy  program.  Kven 
bettn:.  It  ahowed  Mr.  Ford  "doing  something" 
about  the  energy  crisis  whUe  Congress 
hemmed  and  hawed.  In  unvaUlng  it,  the 
President  didn't  miss  a  chance  to  complata 
that  Congress  hadn't  enacted  his  earlier  en- 
ergy proposals. 

The  Vice  President's  success  In  selUng 
one  unlikely  idea  to  Mr.  Ford  seems  to  have 
encouraged  Mr.  RockefeUer  to  try  to  sell  an- 
other: a  financial  bailout  of  New  Tork  City. 
The  once -clear  and  firm  position  of  the  Ford 
administration  against  federal  aid  to  the 
nearly  bankrupt  city  grows  mushier  and 
murkier  by  the  day. 

Congress  wonders  whether  to  tieed  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  \ugent  call  to  pass  a  quick  bail- 
out biU,  or  to  believe  Mr.  Ford's  repeated 
assertions  that  he's  against  the  idea.  Tha 
President  has  stopped  short  of  flatly  prwnis- 
ing  to  veto  any  b&Uout  legislation,  and  some 
Ford-watchers  doubt  he'd  risk  it:  If  a  veto 
were  followed  by  a  New  York  City  defaiUt 
which  toppled  financial  dominoes  across  the 
land,  the  political  blame  would  fall  squarely 
on  the  President. 

A  CURIOXJS  CACOPHONY 

Arthur  Bums'  ominoiis  vramlngs  about 
possible  dire  consequences  of  a  New  York 
City  default  seem  directly  at  odds  with  Mr. 
Simon's  repeated  assertions  that  the  fallout 
would  be  minimal.  Press  Secretary  Nessen's 
frequent  attempts  to  harmonise  aU  this 
cacophony  only  contribute  to  the  impression 
that  the  orchestra  is  out  of  control  and  the 
maestro  can't  find  the  baton. 

This  confusing  pattern  has  undermined 
the  credibility  of  Mr.  Ford's  economic  ad- 
visers and  spokesmen,  and  has  cast  doubt 
on  the  President's  consistency  and  control. 
It  is  worth  noting  that,  since  the  beginning 
of  his  adoUnistration,  Mr.  Ford  has  dis- 
played a  curious  penchant  for  proposing 
economic  programs  with  fanfare,  and  then 
abandoning  them. 

A  year  ago,  Mr.  Ford  was  wearing  a  WIN 
button  and  asking  CMigress  to  raise  taxes 
to  fight  inflation.  As  the  economy  went  down 
the  recesstcm  tube,  Mr.  Ford  executed  that 
famous  "179-degree  turn"  and  proposed  tax 
cuts  in  January  to  fight  unemployment.  A 
fecial  program  of  tax  reUef  for  electrical 
utilities,  prc^josed  in  May,  has  been  aU  but 
forgotten  and  appears  superseded  by  the  $100 
billion  energy-development  plan.  In  July,  B4r. 
Ford  sent  Congress  a  complicated  "capital 
formation"  plan  to  reduce  the  double  taxa- 
tion of  corporate  dividends  but  now  that's 
been  overtaken  by  his  substitute  tax-cut 
plan,  which  includes  difl'erent  tax  reductions 
for  business. 

The  President  has  a  right  to  change  his 
mind  and  adapt  his  program  to  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions,  of  course,  but  the  record 
of  flipflop  and  zigzag  raises  questions:  WUl 
this  month's  brainchUd  be  next  month's 
stepchild?  WUl  Mr.  Ford  quietly  disown 
Rocky's  energy  offering,  decide  that  New 
York  needs  a  bailout  after  aU,  or  accept  a 
tax  cut  passed  by  Congress  without  his 
budget  lid?  The  answers  aren't  obvious. 

What  Is  obvious,  though,  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  are  in  a  new  contentious 
posture  with  each  other.  Coloring  all  of  the 
Prealdent's  actions,  and  Congress's  reactions, 
are  the  politics  of  1976.  In  the  weeks  since 


Mr.  Ford  ofllclally  declared  his  candidacy  for 

election  next  year,  the  political  factor  has 
become  a  dominant  inlluanoa  In  poUcy  for- 
mulation, and  la  certain  to  remain  so  for  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  F(»d's  strategy  for  1976  seems  clear: 
He  Is  running  against  "horrendous"  federal 
spending,  the  "swollen  federal  bureaucracy," 
hlg^  taxes,  government  red  tape,  and — most 
of  all — the  "can't  do"  Democratic  Congress. 
Kven  If  Mr.  Word  doesnt  expect  to  achieve 
his  econ<»nic  programs,  they  aUy  lend  them- 
selves to  this  campaign  strategy. 

When  Mr.  Ford  took  office  last  year,  ending 
the  long  national  nightmare  of  Watergate, 
he  wisely  fostered  a  spirit  of  reconcUlatlon. 
The  new  President  promised  to  Congress  "a 
policy  of  communication,  concUiatlon,  com- 
promise and  cooperation." 

But  now  the  Mr.  Nice  Ouy  period  is  over. 
The  old  four  C's  are  replaced  by  a  new  set: 
confusion,  contradiction,  confrontation  and 
can't  do.  L/ooik  out,  everybody,  here  comes 
1976.  Its  going  to  be  a  long  year. 


1700  MILLION  TAX  WRTTE-OPP  FOR 
MIDDLE  CLASS  TO  INSULATE 
THEIR  HOMES— $16.5  MILLION 
FOR  THE  POOR— "CONSERVATION 

U.SA."? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
conservative  estimate  of  what  the  cost 
to  Government  will  be  of  the  proposed — 
and  approved — tax  deduction  for  insula- 
tion of  a  homeowner's  dwelling  is  $700 
million.  The  proposed  House  appropria- 
tion figure  for  Uie  Community  Services 
Administration's — CSA — emergency  «i- 
ergy  conservation  program  is  $16.5  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  figure  for  CSA  energj- 
programing  is  $38.5  million — woefully  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
but  still  2>/2  times  the  House  figure. 
House  and  Senate  are  now  in  conference. 

There  are  8  million  dwellings  in  the 
United  States  occupied  by  the  poor.  Few 
are  adequately  insulated  by  standards 
based  on  thorough  studies  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  NBS  find- 
ings indicate  that  these  dwellings  need 
a  minimum  of  $500  work  each  to  achieve 
the  optimal  level  of  weatherization — the 
p>oint  at  which  weatherization  work  re- 
turns the  greatest  total  savings  per  dol- 
lar sp>ent.  This  represents  a  need  for  in- 
vestment of  $4  billion,  in  a  job-creating 
labor  intensive  activity  that  will  return 
20  percent  annually  on  the  investment. 
According  to  Di-.  Jerry  Plunkett  of  the 
Montana  Energy  Institute,  these  weath- 
erization programs  of  CSA  are  at  a  min- 
imum 10  times  more  co^t  effective  than 
any  other  energy  program  yet  offered  by 
Government  or  private  industry. 

And  this  does  not  even  consider  the 
problem  faced  by  the  poor  In  trying  to 
pay  their  energy  bills.  A  study  by  CSA 
staff  indicates  that  by  December  1975  the 
poor  will  fall  short  of  their  ability  to 
pay  their  energy  bills  by  an  amoimt  of 
$292  million  per  month.  And  all  Indica- 
tions are  that  energy  costs  will  eonttnue 
to  rise.  CSA  has  880-odd  OMnmtmlty  ac- 
tion agencies  now  actively  engaged  In 
energy  programing  for  the  poor.  They 
need  the  Senate  mark  of  $38.5  millloa 
now. 
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OEFENBE  APPROPRIATIONS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tbe  House,  the  gentle- 
num  fran  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspm)  Is 
recognlaed  for  10  minutes. 

Bfr.  ASFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Schles- 
Inger  1«  asUng  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  restore  $2.6  billion  in 
cuts  in  the  Defense  bill  made  in  the 
House.  A  group  of  Senators  are  asking 
for  a  further  cut  of  $932  million,  saying 
that  otherwise  we  will  be  breaking  the 
congresslonally  Imposed  celling. 

What  is  the  right  thing  to  do?  Leaving 
aside  whether  or  not  Mr.  Schlesinger  is 
right  about  the  need  for  more  spending 
on  defense,  my  own  view  Is  that  the 
House  bill  was  under  the  ceiling  and  that 
we  could  add  $661  million  if  we  want 
to.  The  reasoning  and  calculations  are 
as  follows : 

The  President's  budget  reoiiest  for  the 
national  defense  function  includes  some 
or  an  of  the  funds  In  the  following  m>pro- 
priatlon  biUs:  Department  of  Defense; 
military  construction;  ERDA,  weapons/ 
warhead;  foreign  assistance;  HDD,  in- 
dependent agencies;  State.  Justice;  and 
Treasury,  Postal  Service. 

The  President's  request  for  the  na- 
tionid  defense  function '*as  $107.7  bil- 
lion. The  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion passed  by  Congress  adopted  a  total 
of  $100.7  billion  for  the  entire  category. 
Monday,  the  group  of  Senators  claimed 
that  the  House  Defense  Appropriations 
Committee  bill  was  $932  million  above 
the  target  allowed  under  the  first  con- 
current biidget  resolution.  The  bill  passed 
by  the  House  was  $90,219  billion.  They 
said  it  should  have  been  no  more  than 
$89,287  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  budget  process 
Is  a  complicated  procedure  involving  a 
large  number  of  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  which  are  at  different 
stages  at  any  «lven  moment.  Calculation 
of  the  target  of  any  one  bill  is  dependent 
on  a  number  of  assumptions.  Of  course. 
It  is  important  that  all  assumptions  are 
explicit  and  that  assumptions  are  based 
on  the  best  information  currently 
available. 

How  did  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
arrive  at  their  conclmion  that  $89,287 
billion  was  the  correct  amount?  Chart  I 
dononstrates  how  they  added  assets  and 
subtracted     appropriations     from     the 
budget  resolution  target  of  $100.7  billion 
to  calculate  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  ceiling  of  $89,287  billion. 
Chart  I.  Study  released  by  Senator  Cranaton 
et  al. 
[In  bUllons  of  dollars] 
Defense  fimctlon  target  (flnt  con- 
current budget  resolution) $100,700 

No.  1.  Trust  fuxula —1.668 

No.  3.  Pay  raise _2  iogg 

No.     3.     Inventory     replenishment 

fund    _  .300 

No.  4.  Other  pay  adjustments —  .143 

No.  6.  foreign  assistance _i  .380 

No.  8.  Ullttary  construction —3  .090 

No.  7.  KBDA  weapons  budget —  1  .886 

No.  8.  Other  a|q>roinrIations —  174 

No.  8.  Stockpile  receipts _     +  .488 

No.  10  Bk  Rills  oU  receipts +  .347 


Defense  approprtations  tar- 

8^    88.387 


I  cbakt  n 

[In  billions  of  dollan] 
House  passed  defmse  appropriation 
bill 190. 218 

Defense  Appropriations  TUget 88. 287 

I  Over  Target .833 

What  is  each  component  of  chart  I? 
Why  are  items  added  or  subtracted?  Are 
the  assumptions  for  each  item  correct? 
What  would  be  a  proper  assumption? 

No.  1.  Trust  funds,  -$1.68e  billion:  The 
trust  fimd  accoimt  is  the  difference  be- 
tween expenditures  from  various  DOD 
revolving  accoimts — for  consumable 
items  like  petroleum  and  foreign  mili- 
tary sales — and  receipts  from  those  ac- 
coimts. The  President  includes  in  his 
budget  as  budget  authority  orders  from 
the  revolving  fimds  and  as  receipts  pay- 
ments to  the  fimd  such  as  income  from 
foreign  mUitary  sales.  The  sum  is  sub- 
tracted when  exi)editures  exceed  income. 
The  assumption  and  the  numbers  in  the 
Senators'  analysis  appear  to  te  correct. 
No.  2.  Pay  raise,  -$2,999  bUllon:  This 
figure  represents  the  pay  raise  for  ci- 
vilian and  military  employees.  It  is  sub- 
tracted because  a  separate  supplemental 
appr(H>riation  bill  financing  the  pay  raise 
will  be  considered  by  Congress  and  will 
be  part  of  the  national  defense  function. 
The  $2,999  billion  assumes  that  military 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  receive  an  8.66  per- 
cent pay  increase.  But,  Congress  has  al- 
ready voted  to  limit  pay  increases  to  5 
percent.  This  results  in  a  pay  raise  cost 
of  $2,013  billion.  Hence,  the  numbers  in 
the  Senators'  assumptions  is,  in  this  case, 
incorrect.  The  correct  assumption  is  a 
pay  raise  cost  of  $2,013  billion. 

No.  3.  Inventory  replenishment  fund, 
-$300  million:  The  Inventory  replenish- 
ment fund  was  a  Defense  Department 
request  for  $300  million  to  establish  a 
fund  to  finance  the  cost  of  replacing 
items  in  the  U.S.  inventory  that  are  sold 
overseas  imder  the  foreign  military  sales 
program.  It  Is  subtracted  by  the  Senators 
against  the  nationsQ  defense  function 
since  they  assume  that  it  needs  to  be 
financed.  But,  since  the  fimd  was  never 
authorized,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ap- 
propriated, it  should  not  be  included. 
The  number  here  should  be  zero. 

No.  4.  Other  pay  adjustments,  -$142 
million:  This  item  is  composed  of  legis- 
lation expected  to  be  considered  that  will 
raise  military  per  diem  for  travel  to 
higher  levels  recently  enacted  for  civil- 
ians and  some  adjustments  for  retired 
pay.  The  $142  million  is  subtracted  since 
it  is  future  legislation  that,  if  enacted, 
would  be  debited  against  the  $100.7  bil- 
lion for  the  national  defense  function. 
This  assumption  is  correct 

No.  5.  Foreign  assistance.  —$1,380  bil- 
lion: The  $1,380  bUllon  is  the  President's 
request  for  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram— MAP — and  foreign  military  sales 
credits.  It  is  subtracted  since  separate 
legislation  will  be  considered  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Congress.  The  number  in  this 
assumption  Is  faulty.  When  Congress 
passed  the  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution, $425  million  in  aid  to  Cambodia 
and  $260  million  in  foreign  military 
credit  sales  were  eliminated.  The  first 


concurrent  resolution  assimnes  a  target 
of  $695  million  which  is  the  best  avail- 
able assumption. 

No.  6.  AUlituy  construction.  -$3,690 
billion:  According  to  the  Senators'  re- 
port, the  $3,690  billion  Is  equivalent  to 
the  figure  contained  in  the  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  This  sum  should  be 
subtracted  since  a  bill  will  be  passed  for 
military  construction  appropriations  and 
charged  against  the  total  of  $100.7  bil- 
lion for  the  national  defense  functioa 
In  this  category,  it  appears  likely  that 
the  Congress  will  fund  below  the  con- 
current budget  resolution  target.  The 
House  has  already  passed  a  $3,519  bil- 
lion appropriation  and,  at  the  moment, 
this  figure  appears  to  be  the  best  and 
latest  available  estimate. 

No.  7.  ERDA  weapons  budget,  -$1,896 
billion:  This  figure  represents  the  total 
amount  of  ERDA's  budget  that  is  used 
for  weapons  research  and  nuclear  war- 
heads production.  It  is  subtracted  since 
a  separate  appropriation  is  needed  out- 
side the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priation to  finance  this  part  of  the  na- 
tional defense  function.  The  $1,896  bil- 
lion assumption  refiects  the  President's 
original  budget  request.  The  House  has 
already  passed  a  bill  that  contains  $1,852 
billion.  $1,852  billion  is  the  best  available 
assumption  and  should  be  used. 

No.  8.  Other  appropriations,  -$174  mil- 
lion: The  $174  million  is  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  President's  original  budget 
proposal  for  appropriations  contained  In 
bills  financing  Treasury-Postal  Service, 
HUD  and  independent  agencies,  and 
State-Justice  which  are  part  of  the  na- 
tional defense  function.  A  subtraction  is 
required  since  these  sums  are  part  of  the 
national  defense  function.  The  number 
in  this  assumption,  however,  is  incorrect. 
Congi-ess  has  already  enacted  these 
three  appropriations  with  $152  million 
approved  for  the  portion  covered  by  the 
national  defense  function.  The  correct 
assumption  is  $152  million. 

No.  9.  Stockpile  receipts,  +$488  mil- 
lion: The  President's  budget  submitted 
in  January  assumed  sales  from  the  coun- 
try's stockpile  of  critical  materials  that 
would  total  $488  million.  The  sum  Is 
added  in  the  Senators'  calculations  since 
this  item  gives  the  President  additional 
dollars  above  the  national  defense  func- 
tion target  of  $100.7  billion.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office— CBO — has  re- 
vised the  expected  receipts  downward, 
however,  to  $244  million.  The  latest  and 
best  estimate  then  is  $244  million— not 
$488  million  used  in  the  President's 
budget. 

No.  10.  Elk  Hills  oil  receipts,  +$347 
million:  When  the  President  submitted 
his  budget  It  was  expected  that  Congress 
would  quickly  enact  legislation  to  open 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  at  Elk 
Hills,  Calif.  The  sum  is  added  since  oil 
sales  would  have  produced  new  receipts 
available  as  budget  authority  to  the 
executive  branch.  However,  passage  of 
the  Elk  Hills  legislation  has  been  de- 
layed. Now  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  Elk  Hills  will  cost 
$122  million  to  operate  and  produce  $100 
million  in  revenue  during  fiscal  year 
1976.  Hence,  $22  million  should  be  sub- 
tracted. 


-i 
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Based   on   the   revised    assumptions,  gross  capital  Invested  in  New  York  City  pute  is  a  private  matter  between  the  par- 

what  should  have  been  the  target  for  a  debt.  While  I  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  ties  and  that  consumers  are  not  substan- 

Senate  Defense  appropriation  bill?  affect  a  New  York  City  default  will  have  tiaUy  affected  by  any  such  dispute. 

Chart  ni  on  municipal  access  to  capital,  it  appears  A  review  of  the  headlines  over  the  past 

[In  biiuons  of  dollars]  evident  to  me  that  It  could  be  cata-  several  weeks  will  certainly  demonstrate 

Defense  function  target  (first  con-  strophic.  the  emptiness  of  this  premie.  Teacher 

current  resolution) ) „  $100,700  I  a™  appalled  by  the  President's  par-  strikes,  firemen  strikes,  police  slowdowns, 

=====  tisan  callousness  to  the  people  of  New  doctor  strike  threats,  railroad  strikes. 

No.  1.  Trust  funds —1.668  York;  and  I  am  no  less  appalled  by  his  shipping  strikes,   airline  strikes — these 

No.  2.  Pay  incrcBBe —3.013  callousness  to  the  threat  which  hangs  are  no  figment  of  the  Imagination,  they 

No.  3.  Other  pay ..,.......^...     — •  1*2  overeverymimlclpalityinourcountry.lt  are   affecting   consumers   at   this   very 

S"- 1  ^~It^'L«?rt/n').«                     ^sas  Is  left  to  the  Congress  to  act,  and  act  now.  moment. 

So  e  ^W  ^oMttrurti^'brni:::    -s."  Til  }  ^aU  upon  each  of  you  to  join  the  effort  Last  Saturday's  Post  had  a  front-page 

No!  7.  KBDA  weapons —1.862  ^  insure  the  fiscal  integrity  of  our  mu-  story  about  how  a  local  couple  made  a 

No!  B.  other  appropriations I     — .  163  nlclpallties  and  our  banlcs.  citizen's  arrest  and  called  the  police  five 

No.  9.  Naval  petroleum  reserve -.33  An  officer  of  the  bank  in  the  President's  times,   only   to   be   told,   "Haven't  you 

No.  10.  stockpile  receipts.. +.244  old  district  has  told  U.S.  News  &  World  heard?  We're  on  strike."  They  finally  had 

■  Report  that  the  failure  of  New  York  City  to  release  the  suspect  after  the  police 

Revised   target... 91. 880  would  not  only  imperil  his  bank's  liquid-  did  not  come  for  2  hours  and  a  menacing 

Cbabt  IV  ity,  but  would  perhaps  have  a  greater  im-  crowd  began  gathering, 

[lu  billions  of  dcdiars]  pact  on  small  municipalities  throughout  The  Southern  Pacific  Railway's  freight 

Hovise   bill... $90,210  the  Nation  whose  only  possible  customers  and  Amtrak  passenger  operations  are 

Revised   target 91.880  for  their  bonds  are  their  own  local  banks,  shut  down  and  unavailable  to  consumers 

■  This  clearly  indicates  that  a  failure  in  in  six  Western  States  because  of  a  strike. 

Below  target .661  New  York  would  make  it  difficult,  if  not  in  my  own  State,  National  Airlines  has 

The  House,  based  on  the  assumptions  taipossible,  for  many  municipalities  to  not  been  flying  for  weeks  because  of  a 
I  have  outlined  was  actually  $661  million  ^^  **^^  bonds  anywhere.  Accordingly,  labor  dispute,  and  18,000  airlines  seats  a 
below  target  rather  than  $932  million  ^  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to  in-  day  have  been  denied  Florida  consumers. 
above  target  as  asserted  in  the  Senate  ^cstlgate  the  questions  I  liave  raised  to  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  we  can 
U^pofj^  see  if  the  financial  fate  of  their  districts  create  a  new  consumer  agency  to  protect 
If  all  the  assumptions  made  in  the  ^  perhaps  not  more  intimately  connected  consumers  while  at  the  same  time  blind- 
analysis  are  correct,  then  the  Senate  ***  ^^Z  ^^'^^  9."^  ^*"  ""^  "^^^  ^^^^^'  ^o^^^e.  gagging  it  and  tying  its  hands 
should  be  able  to  pass  a  $91,880  bUllon  ^^^^  "*^®  realized.  as  far  as  labor  matters  are  concerned, 
defense  budget.  In  other  words,  the  De-  '-  The  front-page  headlines  in  any  news- 
fense  appropriations  bill  In  the  Senate  paper  argues  against  such  a  myopic  ap- 
would  be  $661  milUon  higher  than  the  LABOR  S/  YS  CPA  WOULD  BE  Proach  to  consumer  protection. 
House  and  stiU  be  within  ceiling.  This  "STICKING  THEIR  NOSES  IN  OUR  The  emptiness  of  a  consumer  agency 
is  not  to  say  that  Secretary  Sdilesinger  AFFAIRS"  powerless  to  comment  or  act  upon  any 

la  ripht  in  fiRkin?  for  a  rAst/trA.tJnn  of        ,^     ^™^ _    .  labor  dispute  has  been  summed  up  em- 

iJtuSlon  to  Sliie'aSpmpSoS.  2  pr^Sm^o?de^o?  CHo?r^e''«nUe*  ^^""""^  ""'  many  of  the  Nation's  leading 

docs  say  that  at  this  time  It  looks  like  Sf^from SoridL^Mr  SwaTls^^ob"  ^''T^'"-  ^o  "^^ST  coUeagues  may 

they  could  add  $661  million  without  go-  S^forSmtoutL                      Is  recog-  benefit  from  the  opiiUons  ejyressed  in 

inir  ovpr  cpilinc  ,.     SSPJZt^"'*^-  these  editorials,  I  shall  hiclude  them  in 

mg  over  ceumg.  ^^  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  de-  the  Record  Immediately  foUowlng  my 

I  bate  over  the  Consumer  Protection  Agen-  remarks. 

cy— now  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec-  Mr.  speaker,  over  the  next  several 

DEFAULT     IN    NEW     YORK     CITY  tlon— bill  last  session,  Andrew  BlemiUer,  weeks  we  will  be  hearing  a  great  deal 

THREATENS   FISCAL   INTEGRITY  legislative  director  of  the  AFL-CIO  said:  more  about  tills  consumer  agency.  I  also 

^^     ^^^^^^^^•^^^^j"^     ^'^^     ^^'  ^*  ^°°''  ^^^^^  another  government  agency  hope  that  the  glaring  loophole  provided 

TIONWIDE  LIQUIDITY  CRISIS  Intervening  In  labor-management  relations,  by  the  labor  exemption  Is  closed  for  the 

•nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  ^"'"''"«  ^^^  '"^  ^"^  ""^  "^^"^  benefit  of  aU  consumers, 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie-  Mr.  Speaker,  that  quotation  upset  me  The  material  follows: 

man  from  New  York   (Mr.  WoLrr)    is  at  the  time.  In  light  of  what  we  have  (From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  14,  1975) 

recognized  for  5  minutes.  witnessed  in  this  country  over  the  past  consumxbism,  LunrED 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  few  months,  the  quotation  haunts  me.  The  long  fight  to  esuwuh  an  independent 

House  will  adjourn.  I  rise  to  object  to  the  As  I  picked  up  this  morning's  feather-  agency  to  defend  the  interests  of  consumers 

recess  for  even  though  it  Is  a  short  one,  weight  edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  lu   proceedings   before  Federal  regulatory 

tiiere  Is  before  the  House  pressing  busi-  I  was  reminded  that  very  shortly  this  bodies  and  courts  has  moved  an  important 

ness  which  can  and  will  ultimately  af-  body  will  be  asked  to  choose  between  the  «*•?  closer  to  victory  m  the  Senate.  The  11- 

fect  every  American  citizen.  I  am  speak-  Interests  of  consumers  and  the  interests  J?:,^  "^^  ^^  '^^^^,  ^^L'^'^^J^\!^7'!^ 

SL*J^"L3?r  T^/'^, '^ii^4,°'*»?*iH"'^  of  organized  lab^r. -me  sltiiation  at  the  ^ZZ^^:tr^^^t^T^^^^rx'^ 

present  specter  of  default.  The  President  Post  is  yet  another  example  of  how  la-  be  kiued  by  filibuster,  the  fate  that  befeu 

and  some  Members  of  Congress  are  will-  bor  activities  affect  the  Interests  of  con-  it  on  the  Senate  floor  last  year, 

ing  to  take  the  gamble  that  New  York  sumers.  Before  final  adoption,  however,  the  senate 

City's  fiscal  collapse  wlU  not  significantly  This  issue  of  whether  consumer  Inter-  wiu  do  well  to  eliminate  from  the  bui  a 

affect  the  economic  stability  of  the  Na-  ests  are  affected  by  labor  activities  Is  re-  specui-interest  exemption  that  is  foreign  to 

tlon  or  the  fiscal  integrity  of  our  munici-  fleeted  by  the  exemption  for  labor  dis-  *•»•  whole  concept  of  independence  for  the 

pallties.  This  is  a  bet  we  cannot  afford  to  putes  and  agreements  which  Uie  Govern-  ?*'^'*"'?n'^,i??a'i^r  thif  ««Son'^ZS 

make,  much  less  lose.  ment  Operations  Committee  has  included  Z'\n:^:^:^^r^^n^t"Z'"^^^i:^T 

Since  we  are  no  doubt  going  to  adjourn  In  H.R.  7575,  the  Agency  for  Consumer  formation  or  expressing  its  views  m  any 

despite  the  pressing  need  to  translate  a  Protection  legislation.  I  imderstand  It  proceeding  involving  labor  disputes  or  agree- 

commltment  to  New  York  into  a  policy  will  be  before  the  House  on  November  5.  noe»ts. 

for  the  Nation,  I  would  like  to  urge  tiie  Based  upon  a  horrendous  misconcep-  .>^fJ^^J\l^^Jlf^'itJ;:^^L^^ 

Members  to  undertake  an  investigation  Won.  HJl.  7575  presentiy  provides  tiiat  '^^'^r^T^m^  Tt^^.^'XJS,^ 

to  determine  how  a  New  York  City  de-  the  AGP  would  be  excluded  from  repre-  with  employers  disregard  the  pubuc  interest, 

fault  will  affect  their  district's  munici-  senting  consumer  Interests  in — or  even  pushing  up  prices  or  limiting  competition. 

PaUties  and  banking  instttuttoiu.  Indeed  recognizing  the  existence  of— any  dispute  '^^^^  "*•  p«>p<»«^  Agency  for  consumer 

wiat  a  major  bank  in  his  old  congres-  Somehow,  Members  of  this  body  have  that  it  would  have  in  matters  aireoung  busi- 

sional  district  has  over  50  percent  of  its  convinced  thnnselves  that  a  labor  dIs-  ness  is  indefensible  on  its  face. 
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Vor  labor  to  make  this  exemption  the  price 
of  tta  wippurt  tar  a  measure  in  which  wage- 
eaman  and  ttiair  ftunlUes  have  a  primary 
state  te  rtiflrt-ali^ted.  rot  legislators  to  sub- 
mit to  such  coercion  would  be  politics  at 
its  most  cynical. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  OIobe-Democrat,  May  6, 

1976] 

AMTx-CoHsviaai  Acknct 

U  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer  wanU  to  earn  her 
keep  as  head  of  the  federal  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  she  can  take  the  stump  in  opposition 
to  cnatlon  of  a  new  monster  called  the 
AgSBcyfor  Ooosuner  Advocacy. 

>  understood  to  favor  the  pro- 
bnt  baa  maintained  a  discreet  sUenca 
PnaMant  Ford  made  his  opposition 
claark  as  veil  as  be  should  have. 

Oonsomera  need  and  deserve  protection. 
Ittost  <a  all  they  need  protection  against 
Idiony  super-lawyers  of  government  that  are 
tmly  antt-eooaomer. 

Tbo  asnata  soon  wUl  consider  a  bill  to  es- 
MbMik  tba  new  super  bureaucracy  which 
would  dsckle  tot  210  million  consumers  what 
tbay  vant  on  any  issue.  The  ACA  cotild  op- 
poaa  AaeMnxM  made  by  33  existing  agencies 
and  dapartmants  which  ot>erate  more  than 
1000  fMaral  consumer-related  programs,  and 
eoold  go  to  court  to  Impose  its  will  upon  the 
pnbUe. 

MCA,  at  a  ooat  at  (80  mllUwi  tor  the  first 
ttraa  ymn.  would  be  a  federallxed  Balph 
Vadv  caianlwtton.  But  gueas  what  U  ex- 
wmptail  from  tba  pvovlaions  of  the  bill?  La- 
bor dtiputaa  tba  bUl  appllea  to  business  but 
not  to  tabor.  Tbo  New  Tork  Tlmea  calls  this 
"tadaMBiltato  on  Its  face."  Sm.  Jacob  Javlts 
(B.-ir.T.).  a  sponsor,  even  admitted  in  effect 
tbat  if  labor  waa  included  In  tha  tyrannical 
btn.  unlona  would  drop  tbalr  support.  Ap- 
panntljr  tVm  all  right  to  dlacrtantnate  against 
or  mflita  ona  seginant  of  Amarica  but  taboo 
to  do  ao  to  another.  Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R.- 
OL)  caat  tba  deciding  vote  in  committee  to 
kaap  tba  dlaertmlnatory  labcv  exemption. 

If  oooaumata  are  ao  pitiful  that  they  need 
protaetlon  from  another  federal  agency  in 
addition  to  the  more  than  1,000  programa 
'  appMeaMa.  how  coma  a  maaslve  7S  per 
-  -  .  -tii^  sgendoB  we  now  bare 
to  adding  a  nsw  one?  That 
_  by  tba  rsapaetad  Opinion  Besearcb 
Corp.  of  Prlnoaton.  N  J.,  waa  included  In  a 
pon  wbleb  found  only  10  i>er  cant  of  Amer- 
loaos  faTorad  "settlns  up  an  additional  con- 
aoBMr  agency  above  an  the  others."  A  large 
ai«Jorlty  at  tbm  public.  In  the  poll,  reported 
tb^  tt  la  batac  tiaatad  fairly  by  business— 27 
par  oant  ballovad  tbay  were  "almost  always" 
daalt  wltb  taMy.  and  an  additional  60  per 
cmt  tut  tbay  wera  "usuaUy"  treated  fairly. 

BH«gr%  raaetlom  to  the  poU:  EndcNraement 
at  a  aonanmar  group's  request  that  an  In- 
aubeommlttae,  on  which  he  Is 
eputaUean.  start  investigating  polls. 
I  aaoato  la  almoat  sure  to  pass  tba  labor- 
bOl  tbla  year,  reason  and  Juatlce  be- 
ing In  short  supply  in  these  lays.  And  the 
I  may  follow  suit.  But  President  Pord  al- 
announced  what  can  oatf  be  con- 
atmad  as  an  adTance  veto  measage :  "I  do  not 
beneva  that  we  need  yet  another  federal  bu- 
raaacraey  ...  It  is  my  ccmvictlon  that  the 
bast  way  to  protect  the  consumer  Is  to  im- 
prove tba  axlatlng  institutions  of  government, 
not  to  add  mora  government." 

Tba  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  bill  Is 
zlddtad  with  provlalaBs  that  will  add  greaUy 
to  oonanmar  eoata  (beyond  the  direct  budget 
aoafc  at  $00  bUUob),  )uat  as  azperlenca  wltb 
alaart  aU  fagolatary  aganctea  would  Indicate. 
It^  tlm»  to  radnea  tba  ragulatory  mooatere 
vrtdeh  aoat  eonauaawa  bUUona  at  dollars  an- 
nually, not  to  add  another  pernicious  layer  of 
bureaucracy  to  them. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Mar.  17, 1975] 

PBOTSCTINO  the  CON8T7MXS 

Xjegislatiod  to  establish  an  independent 
agency  for  the  protection  of  cooistuxter  in- 
terests laetar«  federal  regulatory  bodies  has 
reached  the  U.S.  Senate  again.  However,  its 
ll-to-1  approval  last  week  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  promisee  a 
kinder  fate  this  year  than  last,  when  a  simi- 
lar bUl  was  killed  by  aiibuster  despite  sub- 
stantial support. 

Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Ill),  one  of  the 
bill's  supporters,  feels  the  change  In  the 
Senate  filibuster  rules,  making  it  easier  to 
shut  off  debate,  has  enhanced  considerably 
the  measiu'e's  chances  of  passage. 

The  legislation  woifld  create  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Advocacy  to  intervene  before 
regulatory  bodies,  such  as  the  Intovtato 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.  It  would  deal  with  such 
matters  as  price,  safety  and  other  Issues  af- 
fecting consumers.  The  measure  Is  strongly 
opposed  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
but  has  the  backing  of  consiuner  organiza- 
tions. 

As  It  stands,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
that  would  reqtiire  any  federal  agency  to 
issue  a  "consumer  cost-impact  statement," 
when  writing  new  regiilatlons.  The  statement 
would  consist  of  an  analysis  of  cost  and 
benefits,  with  an  explanation  of  how  the 
b^ieflts  are  Justified  in  terms  of  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

A  controversial  section  retained  in  the  bill 
exempts  labor-numagement  cases  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  from  the  new 
agency's  scrutiny.  A  similar  exemption  for 
broadcast  license  renewals  pending  before 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
was  delated. 

Although  the  measure  has  great  merit,  it 
is  weakened  by  special  attention  to  some 
groups  and  not  others.  But  we  hope  that  the 
SMiato  wlU  pass  the  bill.  Consumers  long 
have  needed  representation  in  the  halls  of 
bureaucracy. 

(Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Apr.  2S,  1976) 

Tux  COMSTTMER  ACENCT  Bn.L 

Congress  has  been  talUng  about  estab- 
lishing a  federal  agency  of  some  kind  to 
represent  consumer  Interests  since  the  late 
Senate  Estes  Kefauver  first  Introduced  a  bill 
on  the  subject  in  19S1.  A  lot  of  mileage  has 
been  put  on  the  issue  in  the  Interim  and 
now  it  appears  that  the  Senate  may  soon 
pass  a  version  that  would  create  an  inde- 
pendent Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy. 

The  proposal,  which  easily  cleared  the 
Senate  Oovemment  Operations  Ooomiittae, 
may  be  about  as  good  a  consumer  bill — with 
one  critical  exception — as  can  be  fashioned 
and  enacted.  Its  general  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
tect as  well  as  promote  consumer  interests, 
but  the  ACA  wotild  not  have  authority  to 
dictate  to  other  federal  agencies  on  decisions 
affecting  consumers.  The  Agency's  represen- 
tatlvea  would  represent  and  advocate  con- 
sumer intereate  before  other  federal  agencies 
and  the  federal  ooturte.  The  ACA  also  would 
receive  consumer  complaints  and  dispense 
Information. 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  has  one 
critical  flaw,  however,  that  begs  for  c(»- 
rectlon  by  amendment  on  the  floor.  The 
concept  behind  the  bill  Is  that  the  ACA  would 
have  independence  to  act  in  behalf  of  the 
consumer  in  all  matters  affecting  consumer 
interests  in  the  federal  regtUatory  agencies. 
During  committee  consideration,  however,  an 
exemption  was  placed  In  the  bill  that  would 
bar  the  ACA  from  gathering  information  or 
giving  Ite  views  in  any  proceeding  involving 
labor  diq>ut«s.  There  are  Juat  too  many  op- 
portunities for  labor  and  management,  or 
both,  to  reach  agreamente  without  regard 
to  the  consiuner  who  In  the  end  will  be  foot- 
ing the  bni. 
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It  la  reaasurlng,  in  any  case,  to  aee  that 
the  ACA  bin  has  the  general  aunrart  tf 
Ralph  Nader,  aa  steted  at  a  National  T^nm 
Meeting  in  Washington.  He  predicts  the  MO 
will  be  enacted  this  year  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  big  business  and  President  Pord  be- 
cause "after  several  years  of  massive  infla- 
tion and  massive  consumer  ravishment,  the 
people  are  very  displeased  to  see  an  unelected 
president  continue  to  foster  the  most  infla- 
tionary, most  anticonsumer  policies  in  si- 
moat  every  weekly  statement."  It  would  be 
helpful  if  Mr.  Nader  also  would  turn  his 
talents  for  consumer  advocacy  to  ^^TrlAtn^^^^~ 
out  of  the  bill  that  exception  made  in  ita 
text  at  the  behest  of  organized  labor. 

The  ACA  proposal  Is  similar  at  the  na- 
tional level  to  the  proposal  in  Arkansas  for 
an  office  of  public  counselor  that  failed  to 
get  anywhere  with  the  70th  General  Assem- 
bly. Perhap  if  the  federal  legislation  suc- 
ceeds In  this  session  of  Congress  the  Arkan- 
sas leglslatiu-e  will  be  encouraged  to  establish 
the  state  office  next  time  around.  The  pub- 
lic counselor  in  Arkansas  would  represent 
intereate  of  the  consumer  in  rate  matters 
before   three  stete   regulatory   bodies. 

Interest  in  consumer  affairs  has  never  been 
higher  either  at  stete  or  national  levels  and 
if  the  message  has  not  yet  reached  enough 
legislators  in  Arkansas  it  apparently  la  get- 
ting over  to  Congress.  This  may  weU  be  (he 
congressional  session  that  vrlll  replace  14 
years  of  talking  about  a  federal  consumer 
agency  with  affirmative  action. 


[Prom  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press, 

July  18,  1976] 

Warning  Ahead  of  Eaaoa 

With  otir  country  and  Ite  people  being 
faced  with  so  many  serious  governmental  and. 
economic  problems  these  days,  many  have 
reason  to  complain,  "Why  didn't  somebody 
warn  us  about  these  things  before  they  giA 
started,  before  they  got  out  of  control,  befWa 
it  was  too  late  to  do  something  to  prevent 
them?" 

But  we  are  about  to  get  into  another  dan- 
gerous, costly  and  unsound  program  by  adop- 
tion of  a  federal  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy. Let's  be  ftUly  warned  before  another  error 
ia  made. 

It  sounds  good  to  "protect  the  consumer." 
But  bastcany,  there  Is  no  atogle  oonenmar  In- 
terest. Consumer  intereste  are  many,  varied 
and  sometimes  conflicting.  Besides,  it  Is  not 
the  bnatnesB  of  federal  government  to  dictate 
to  cooaumers  or  to  those  who  supply  them. 
"Caveat  emptor,"  the  old  Latin  phrase  for 
"let  the  buyer  beware,"  expresses  the  indi- 
vidual freedom  that  American  consumens 
have  always  enjoyed  in  selecting  or  rejeettog 
the  many  producte  offered  that  have  to  stand 
or  fall  on  their  market  appeal. 

It  seems  we  would  have  learned  from  re- 
cent evento  not  to  call  for  federal  "protec-. 
Uon." 

For  example,  we  are  suffering  a  domestic 
oil  problem  now  because  "environmentahsts" 
delayed  the  Alaskan  pipeline  construction 
for  about  three  years  as  they  worried  about 
melting  the  permafrost  and  stopping  the 
migration  of  a  few  caribou — both  situations 
having  been  taken  care  of  reasonably  in  the 
planning. 

And  then  there  was  the  recessionary  and 
pocket-picking  Impact  of  the  federal  demand 
that  catelytlc  converters  be  put  on  every 
new  car.  After  car  buyers  paid  i^proximately 
$300  more  per  car  for  the  converters,  it  waa 
found  that  the  expensive  anti-pollution  de- 
vice produces  worse  pollution  in  the  form 
of  sulphuric  acid  than  the  kind  of  pollution 
It  was  designed  to  prevent. 

For  another  example,  the  cost  of  many 
thlnga  baa  been  pusitad  upward  by  unvtar. 
unreaaonable  and  deq>otlc  demanda  upon 
free  entetpriaa  produoen  by  Impiactlaal  mlaa 
under  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
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Act  (OSHA) .  And  similarly,  mine  safety  rules 
liave  run  up  coeto,  with  demands,  for  ex- 
ample, for  anti-gas  devices  in  mines  that  ex- 
perience has  shown  are  in  geological  situa- 
tions that  produce  no  gas. 

As  for  cost,  our  experience  with  food 
stamps  should  be  sufficient  warning.  The 
program  started  In  1969  with  an  expense  of 
"only"  248  million  dollars — but  Is  expected 
to  take  6.6  billion  of  your  tax  dollars  next 
year.  A  consumer  agency  may  cost  little  at 
the  start,  then  mushroom  into  huge  costs. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  has  the 
seeds  of  all  of  these  faults — and  more — In 
its  concept. 

It  would  create  a  potentially  huge  bureauc- 
racy hanging  over  every  American  enterprise, 
imposing  regulations,  coste,  restrictions  on 
freedom  and  serving  one  interest  against 
andther.  The  cost  of  administration  and  op- 
eration would  be  high.  It  would  cause  higher 
prices. 

But  as  unsound  as  the  whole  basic  concept 
is,  the  specific  legislation  to  establish  a  CPA 
has  added  another  gross  fault,  a  basic  flaw 
of  demonstrable  demagogic,  political'  favor- 
itism. 

While  the  CPA  would  apply  its  regulations 
upon  almost  everything,  the  Senate-passed 
bill  that  is  due  Hotise  of  Representatives  con- 
sideration within  days  would  exclude  reg- 
ulation of  the  consimier  impact  that  labor 
unions  might  have. 

The  reason  Is  simple :  The  big  union  bosses 
deliver  campaign  money,  campaign  work  and 
votes  to  a  majority  ot  the  members  of  Con- 
gress. They  are  v^emently  against  being 
included. 

Sen.  John  Tower,  R-Te.K.,  has  summed  up 
the  ridiculous  nature  of  this  labor  union 
exclusion  in  saying : 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  union  ac- 
tivities impact  adversely  against  the  con- 
sumer in  many  Instances — vuiion  work  rides, 
featherbeddlng,  contracte  that  are  entered 
into  with  business  organizations  that  add 
to  the  cost  of  doing  business  which  Is  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  .  .  .  We  in  this  country 
have  a  blind  fear  of  organized  labor  and 
cannot  act  against  them.  By  this  bill.  Con- 
gress is  saying  we  are  for  the  consumer  as 
long  as  it  does  not  offend  labor." 

The  right  thing  to  do  with  the  Consiuner 
Protection  Agency  bill  Is  to  defeat  the  Sen- 
ate-approved measure  in  the  House.  Falling 
that.  President  Geriild  R.  Ford  ought  to  veto 
it. 

The  measure,  if  equally  inclusive  of  all 
segmente  of  society  that  influence  the  con- 
sumer, would  be  a  bad  bUl.  But  with  tyranny 
Imposed  upon  some  and  organized  labor 
excluded,  CPA  would  be  a  compound  error. 
Good  Judgment  calls  for  avoidance  of  this 
mistake. 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  July  23, 

1975] 

The  Consttmer  Bill 

By  Interesting  historical  coincidence,  the 
House  this  week  repealed  the  Pair  Trade  law 
of  1937  in  acknowledgment  that  it  hadn't 
worked  satisfsMstorlly  to  help  consumers  and 
then  prepared  to  teke  up  a  1976  version  of  a 
so-called  consumer  protection  bill.  We  say 
"so-called"  because  it  isn't  clear  that  the 
bureaucracy  set  up  to  protect  the  public  will 
accomplish  much  beyond  using  up  money 
that  might  more  effectively  go  to  strengthen 
the  consumer  activities  of  existing  agencies 
like  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  ttie  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  the  ICC,  the  FCC 
and  so  on. 

The  measure  creates  an  Independent 
agency  having  procedural  authority  to  break 
into  proceedings  of  other  federal  agencies. 
While  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  an 
Independent  role  of  consumer  advocacy,  there 
are  Justified  objections  to  the  kind  of  inter- 
ference in  other-agency  affairs  the  new 
agency  would  be  authorized  to  engage  In. 


It  could,  for  Instence.  subpoena  informa- 
tion and  call  and  cross-examine  witnesses 
before  another  federal  agency  hearing.  It 
could  take  that  agency  to  court  on  appeal 
if  it  disliked  its  ruling.  That  would  put  a 
double  burden  on  the  respondent  industry 
or  manufacturer.  President  Ford  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  this  Intervention  power 
would  slow  down  the  other  agencies,  and  we 
thUik  he  is  right.  At  all  events,  he  Is  reported 
intending  to  veto  the  bill  expected  to  be  com- 
ing out  of  the  House  this  week. 

The  bill's  most  indefensible  feature  In  the 
eyes  of  industry — which  admittedly  is  put 
on  the  defensive  by  consumer  legislation — ^is 
that  it  specifically  exempte  labor  unions  from 
ite  reach.  Labor  disputes  of  course  have  a  con- 
siderable impact  on  consumer  intereste  by 
pushhig  up  prices  or  limiting  competition. 
The  amendment  to  the  Consumer  Protection 
bin,  HR  7675,  which  says  the  act  shall  not 
apply  to  labor  disputes  is  a  sweetheart  ex- 
eii4>tlon.  plain  and  alinple  and  unjustifiable 
for  a  .special  Interest — labor. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles   Herfild-Examiner 

July  22,  1975] 

Labor's  Consumer  Bill 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  agency  to  defend  the 
intereste  of  consumers  in  proceedings  before 
federal  regulatory  bodies  and  courte.  The  new 
super  bureaucratic  agency  could  oppose  de- 
cisions made  by  33  existing  agencies  and  de- 
partments which  operate  more  than  1000 
federal  consumer-related  programs.  The 
House  is  expected  to  act  on  a  similar  bill  this 
month. 

The  measure  has  a  special-interest  exemp- 
tion that  is  foreign  to  the  whole  concept 
of  fair  play.  Inserted  under  strong  pressure 
from  organized  labor,  this  exemption  would 
bar  the  consumer  agency  from  gathering  in- 
formation or  expressing  ite  views  in  any 
proceeding  involving  labor  disputes  or  agree- 
ments. 

That  the  proposed  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy  should  not  have  the  freedom  to 
speak  for  consumers  where  labor  pushes  up 
prices  or  limite  competition  is  indefensible. 

For  labor  to  insist  on  this  exemption  as 
the  price  of  its  support  for  a  measure  in 
which  wage-earners  and  their  families  have 
a  primary  stake  is  short-sighted.  For  legis- 
lators to  submit  to  such  coercion  is  politick 
at  ite  most  cynical. 

Even  so,  the  House  is  expected  to  pass  the 
bill,  exempting  labor  from  ite  provisions. 

President  Ford  undoubtedly  will  veto  this 
unfair  measure.  He  said,  "I  do  not  believe 
that  we  need  yet  another  federal  bureauc- 
racy ...  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  beet 
way  to  protect  the  consumer  is  to  Improve 
the  existing  institutions  of  government,  not 
to  add  more  government." 

We  trust  there  still  are  sufficient  men  of 
principle  in  Congress  to  sustain  Ford's  veto 
of  this  blatantly  unjust  bill. 

(Fiom  the  Portluud,  Oregon  Journal.  Julv  16. 

1975] 

Don't     LiMrr     Consumer     Agency 

Studente  who  attend  Oregon's  public  col- 
leges and  universities  are  consumers  who 
have  a  legitimate  Interest  in  the  level  of 
faculty  salaries  as  it  affecte  the  cost  of  their 
education. 

That  was  at  least  part  of  the  reasoning 
behind  RB  3043,  pushed  by  the  Associated 
Oregon  Student  Lobby  and  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  with  substantial  margins  in  both 
houses.  It  was  signed  by  Gov.  Straub,  with 
some  reluctance,  last  week. 

The  bill  gives  student  representetives  a 
right  to  participate  in  faculty  salary  negotia- 
tions. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  has  under  considera- 


tion a  bill  to  create  a  new  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  (ACP) .  Ite  function  would 
be  to  advocate  the  intereste  of  consumers 
through  thegathering  and  dissemination  of 
information  and  by  representing  consumers 
before  other  federal  agencies  and  the  courte. 

But  as  now  written,  the  bill  contains  a 
provision  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Oregon  legislation  on  student  (con- 
sumer) rights.  It  would  bar  the  consumer 
agency  from  gathering  information  or  ex- 
pressing ite  views  in  any  proceeding  involv- 
ing labor  dlsput«s  or  agreemente. 

Tliese  are  not  exactly  parallel  issues,  but 
a  stronger  case  can  be  made  for  Including  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  scope  of  the  consumer 
agency's  activities  than  for  allowing  students 
to  participate  In  faculty  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

The  argument  for  labor  s  exclusion  Is  sum- 
marized in  a  stetement  by  Andrew  Biemll- 
ler,  AFL-CIO  legislative  director,  "We  don't 
want  another  government  agency  interven- 
ing in  labor-management  relations,  sticking 
their  noses  In  our  affairs." 

Similar  cmnmente  have  been  made  by  bus- 
inessmen. Many  business  groups,  however, 
are  supporting  creation  of  the  proposed 
agency  even  though  they  do  not  like  all  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  They  are  firm  in  believing 
labor  should  not  be  exempted.  They  are  not 
alone. 

The  New  Ywk  Times  has  edltorlaUzed  that 
"for  labor  to  make  this  exemption  the  price 
of  ite  support  for  a  measure  in  which  wage- 
earners  and  their  families  have  a  primary 
stake  is  shortelghted.  For  legislators  to  sub- 
mit to  such  coercion  would  be  politics  at  ite 
most  cynical." 

Sen.  Lowell  Weicker,  R-Conn.,  in  arguing 
against  the  exclusion,  has  declared  that  "the 
American  people  are  tired  of  special  exemp- 
tions. The  only  way  for  Congress  to  regain 
credibility  Is  to  legislate  fairly — including  the 
powerful  in  legislation  and  not  exempting 
them." 

It  can  be  documented  that  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  consumers  has  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  sometimes  Mbltrary  acte  of  labor 
unions. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  a  consumer 
agency  could  remedy  this  problem,  but  cer- 
teinly  this  is  an  area  where  the  righte  of  con- 
sumers ought  to  be  heard.  Latmr  should  not 
be  exempted  from  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
confcumer  protection  law. 

(From   the  Atlanta  Journal,  July   15,   1975] 

A  CONStTMIMC  NKEO 

Interest  in  consumer  affairs  continues  to 
draw  Uvely  attention  on  Capitol  Hill  where 
legislation  to  create  an  Independent  con- 
sumer agency  faces  yet  another  test  in  Ite 
five-year  struggle  to  become  law. 

Judging  by  ite  ability  to  survive  and  gain 
strength,  it  is  an  i»«sue  whose  time  may  have 
come. 

The  question  now  seem.s  to  focus  on  how 
the  legislation  can  be  shaped  in  ite  final 
stages  to  best  protect  and  advocate  the  in- 
terest of  consumers  on  the  broad  range  of 
forces  that  come  to  bear  in  the  marketplace. 

Certainly  business  is  one  key  part  of  the 
equation.  Just  as  importent  a  factor  In  the 
regular  push  and  pull  of  market  prices  and 
practices  Is  the  interest  of  organized  labor. 

llie  two  are  inseparable  if  an  independent 
consumer  agency  is  to  effectively  press  ite 
case  for  sympathetic  treatment.  Yet  the  leg- 
islation, as  It  presently  steuds,  would  exempt 
labor. 

Some  labor  spokesmen  have  expressed  a 
desire  not  to  be  placed  under  the  scrutiny  of 
a  consumer  agency.  Yet  it  makes  great  sense 
that  they  be  Included  if  the  legislation  is  to 
be  fairly  applied.  The  labor  leaders  who  have 
qwkeu  out  BO  boldly  for  fair  treatment  on 
labor-management  issues  on  numerous  occa- 
sions In  the  past  ought  to  be  the  most  recep- 
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U«*  to  legislation  offering  tbe  oonsiimer  a 
lalr  cbanoa. 

XJuUta  members,  in  fact,  are  among  the 
many  confraed  consumers  wiK>  ultimately 
Xeel  ttaa  Impact  of  labor  and  management 
poUdes. 

It  would  be  a  travesty  of  legislattou  to  ex- 
cuse labor  from  the  purview  of  such  an 
agency.  And  we  trust  that  Congress  has 
enough  courage  and  wisdom  to  rise  above 
narrow  political  interests  to  assure  that  labor 
is  part  of  ttot  consumer  package. 

fFMm  Newsday.  July  24,  1975] 
Exemptions  are  Kuxing  thb  ConscMEa  Biu. 
At  federal  regulatory  hearings.  David 
seldom  holds  his  own  with  Ooliath.  To  be 
sure,  the  consumer  has  the  right  to  be  heard 
on  such  questions  as,  what  an  airline  ticket 
should  cost,  where  a  nuclear  plant  should  be 
built  and  whether  a  drug  is  safe  enough  to 
be  marketed.  But  a  consumer  who  testifies 
at  a  regulatory  hearing  Is  more  than  Ukely 
to  be  torn  apai  t  by  a  battery  of  high-priced 
lawyers  representing  some  special-interest 
group. 

Tbla  could  be  the  year  when  Congress 
arms  tbe  coi^umer  with  more  than  a  sling 
and  a  stone.  The  Senate  has  already  passed 
a  bill  to  create  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy to  represent  tlie  public,  and  the 
Houae  la  expected  to  pass  it  soon. 

But  President  Ford,  like  the  US.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  many  other  big-business 
groups,  considers  the  consumer  agency  bill 
an  tmneceasary  intrusion  into  the  workings 
of  the  free-enterprise  system.  And  now,  on 
the  eve  of  its  enactment  after  years  of  bitter 
faUoree,  Congress  is  giving  opponents  a 
brand-new  excuse  to  oppose  it. 

The  Irtll  is  being  riddled  with  exemptions. 
The  Senate  version  orders  the  new  ^ency  to 
stay  away  from  hearings  involving  national 
security  agencies,  the  manufacture  and  sale 
ot  firearms,  the  renewal  of  television  and 
radio  licenses.  The  agency  would  be  able  to 
intervene  in  pipeline  hearings — but  not  in 
Alaska.  And  In  the  most  blatant  and  damag- 
ing exemption  of  all,  the  interests  of  farmers 
are  put  before  those  of  consumers.  The  con- 
sumer agency  is  to  have  no  say  in  the  set- 
ting of  farm  price  supports  and  farm  export 
levels,  botb  of  which  directly  affect  the  price 
of  food  at  supermarkets. 

The  floodgate  broke  when  organized  labor 
won  an  exemption  that  specifically  orders  the 
n«w  agency  to  keep  hands  off  National  Labor 
Belations  Board  cases,  federal  mediation 
panels  end  negotiations  between  employers 
ai^l  unions.  The  result  was  to  encourage  the 
^National  Rifle  Association,  the  farm  lobby 
and  others  to  insist  on  their  own  exemptions 
More  important,  the  labor  exemption 
breathed  new  life  into  the  nearly  moribund 
efforts  of  big  business  to  defeat  a  bill  that 
stands  to  benefit  union  members  more  than 
most. 

The  blanket  exemption  for  labor  is  the  red 
flag  that  business  lobbylste  are  waving  under 
the  noses  of  wavering  members  of  Congress 
whose  votes  will  become  critical  when  Ford 
Issues  his  almost  certain  veto  and  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  each  house  will  be  needed 
to  override  It.  It  behooves  Congress  to  clean 
out  the  labor  exemption  and  all  the  others 
before  sending  the  consumer  agency  bill  to 
the  White  House. 
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stranded  in  Ban  Me  Thout  City  in  the 
Central  HleAiIands. 

■nie  article  pretty  well  explains  the 
situation  of  American  civilians  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  will  all  be  gratmed  and 
thankful  when  these  Americans  are 
home. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Miss- 
ing Persons  is  very  encouraged  that  we 
can  move  forward  on  the  American  MIA 
and  bodies  not  recovered  from  Southeast 
Asia.  The  press  release  follows: 
Amzkicans  in  Vietnam 
Saigon. — Nine  Amerlcaiis  stranded  in  Ban 
Me  Thout  City  during  the  fighting  last  March 
will  leave  South  Vietnam  at  the  end  of 
October,  Saigon  sources  said  today. 

Two  Australians,  one  New  Zealander  and 
two  Filipinos  will  also  be  released,  the  .sources 

KSld. 

The  nine  Americans  were  caught  in-side 
Ban  Me  Thout,  163  miles  north  ot  Saigon, 
when  Commuui.st  troops  overran  the  city  in 
mid-March. 

One  of  tlie  nine  wa.i  identified  as  Paul 
Struharik,  Barberton.  Ohio,  of  the  US 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
reportedly  the  la«>t  American  pri5K)ner  of  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Another  was  believed  to  be  Jay  Scarbor- 
ough, York,  Pa.,  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

'XTie  other  seven  Americans  are  all  mission- 
sries  and  their  families. 

The  K>urce»-«Ud-  not  identify  the  mission- 
aries but  known  American  missionaries  in 
Ban  Me  Thout  include:  Betty  Mitchell,  Cass 
take,  Minn.,  Dr.  Richard  Phillips,  Albany 
Ore.,  and  his  wife  LUIian,  Khnmgaon  Berar 
India,  all  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance;  John  Miller,  Orefleld.  Pa  ,  his  wife 
Carolyn,  Fillmore,  N.Y.,  and  their  daughter 
Launne,  6  of  the  Wycliffe  Bible  translators. 

At  least  41  known  Americans  and  two  Ca- 
nadians are  stIU  In  South  Vietnam  awalt- 
l»ig  i>ermii5«ion  to  leave  the  country. 


AMERICANS   IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  MONTGOMBHY) 
Is  reoognlied  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ICOMTQOMERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wn  putttnc  in  the  Rccobo  a  United  Press 
ralMse  from  Saigon  of  nine  Americans 


WHEAT  GROWERS  DEPLORE  GOV- 
ERNMENT TAKEOVER  OF  GRAIN 
MARKET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcheri  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple who  grow  the  wheat  that  Henry  Kk- 
.singer  bargained  over  with  the  Soviet 
Union— and  the  people  who  took  a  $600 
million  loss  in  values  the  day  after  his 
big  deal  wa.s  announced — do  not  like  it 
a  bit. 

Although  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Butz  and  others  may  try  to  apply  verbal 
cosmetics  and  claim  that  it  assures  mar- 
ket stability,  the  head  of  the  major 
wheat  market  development  organizations 
has  called  it  "too  little,  tqp  late"  and  de- 
clared that  it  "will  not  be  of  any  value 
to  U.S.  agriculture  since  the  quantities 
involved  are  too  insignificant  to  matter 
greatly.  It  places  limits  on  rather  than 
assures  Soviet  grain  purchases  from  the 
Uhited  States,  and  actually  makes  no 
provisions  for  years  when  the  Soviet 
Union  needs  exceptional  quantities." 

The  speaker  is  Joseph  Halow.  execu- 
tive president  of  Great  Plains  Wheat, 
Inc.,  who  made  his  remarks  at  the  37th 
Annual  Durum  Slww  in  Langdon,  N.  Dak. 

For  Uie  information  of  members  of  the 
House  who  have  been  brainwashed  with 
praise  for  the  big  deal,  and  for  that  let- 
ter of  Intent  which  conceals  the  break- 


down of  negotiatlOTis  for  cheap  oil  I  an 
putting  the  text  of  a  Great  Plains  Wheat 
Inc..  press  release  on  Mr.  Halow's  speech 
in  the  Recors  in  full  In  the  Extensions 
of  Remai-ks. 

Also,  a  somewhat  more  outspoken  ap- 
praisal of  the  big  deal  by  President  Orm 
Lee  Staley  of  the  National  Farmers  Or- 
ganization who  calls  the  deal  an  "out- 
rageous mterference  with  American 
farmers'  free  markets,  not  just  for  i  year 
but  for  1975  and  5  succeeding  years,  ex- 
tending 4  years  beyond  the  tenure  of  tbe 
current  occupant  of  the  White  House '  a 
prophet's  statement. 

Staley  aLso  charged  that  the  amounts 
that  Russia  will  be  allowed  to  buy  this 
year  were  sharply  restricted  to  depress 
domestic  grain  markets.  He  was  ri^t 
about  that.  As  my  Record  insert  yester- 
day reflects,  the  day  after  the  big  deal 
was  announced  wheat  markets  closed 
down  17  cents  per  bushel,  com  was  down 
8  cents  per  bushel,  and  soybeans  were  ol! 
18  rents. 

Mr.  Staley  observes  that  the  deal  is 
"Government  dictatorship  with  a  ven- 
geance" and  charges  that  farmers  have 
been  "lied  to,  betrayed,  and  sold  Aavn 
the  river." 
The  material  follows: 

Great  Plains  Wheat  Inc 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  21,  J  975 
r.\NGDc.N,  North  Dakota. — "Washington. 
DC.  has  become  the  most  important  world 
erain  exchange,"  stated  Joseph  Halow,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  Great  Plains  Wheat 
-.Actions  taken  In  Washington  are  of  greater 
significance  than  the  trading  at  all  three  of 
the  U.S.  gram  exchanges,  and  anyone  who 
doubt."!  it  has  merely  to  note  the  price  drop 
at  all  exchanges  following  the  Admhiistra- 
tlon's  Monday  announcements  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  U.S.-Sovlet  grain  accord  and 
'he  lifting  of  the  moratorium  on  sales  to 
the  USSR." 

"Unfortunately,"  stated  Halow.  "while  ac- 
tivity in  the  grahi  exchanges  tends  to  be 
positive,  the  Wa.shlngton  grain  activities  are 
becoming  increasingly  negative.  This  Is  be- 
cause they  now  all  tend  to  be  regulatory 
rather  than  the  type  of  action  which  wiU 
encourage  production." 

Speaking  at  the  Thirty-Seventh  Annual 
United  States  Diuaim  Show  In  Langdon, 
Halow  stated  that  the  new  grain  accord  with 
the  Soviet  Union  was  of  no  economic  value 
and  that  Its  psjchologlcal  value  was  dimin- 
ished because  of  the  length  of  time  it  took 
the  Administration  to  negotiate  and 
aiuioimce  it. 

"The  grain  accord  wUl,  in  any  event,  not 
be  of  any  value  to  U.S.  agriculture."  stated 
Halow.  "since  the  quantities  Involved  are 
too  Insignificant  to  matter  greatly.  It  places 
limits  on  rather  than  assures  Soviet  grain 
purchase.'!  from  the  United  States,  and  ac- 
tually makes  no  provisions  for  years  when 
the  Soviet  Union  needs  exceptional  quanti- 
ties. In  such  years  the  Soviets  will  have  to 
negotiate  for  quantities  greater  than  8.0  mil- 
lion tons.  This  will  undoubtedly  discourage 
the  Soviets  from  planning  to  purchase  more 
than  this  quantity  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  needs  sales  to  the 
USSR  as  much  as  the  Soviets  need  to  buy 
grain  from  the  U.S." 

"We  must  remember,"  Halow  stated,  that 
the  quantities  covered  in  the  agreement  re- 
fer to  grain  and  not  merely  wheat."  "This 
year."  he  pointed  out,  "UA  wheat  farmers 
produced  approximately  ll  mUUon  tons  of 
wheat  more  than  the  record  crop  last  year. 
VS.  corn  farmers  have  produced  about  27 
million  tons  more  com  than  they  did  last 
year.  The  six  to  eight  million  tons  covered 
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by  the  new  agreement  pale  in  slgui0cauce 
when  compared  to  tbe  additional  produc- 
tion this  year.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  U.S.  wheat  producers  could  and  wotild 
surpass  even  this  year's  bumper  wheat  crop 
If  given  the  premier  incentives.  The  type  of 
regulation  now  practiced  in  Washington  can 
hardly  provide  that  type  of  incentive,"  he 
added.  , 

"Tlie  end  of  the  moratorium  was  really 
too  little  too  late,"  stated  Halow.  "an  opin- 
ion which  Is  obviously  shared  by  the  market. 
Tlie  Soviets  may  now  buy  an  additional  7 
million  tons  of  all  grains  for  delivery  bei  ween 
now  and  September  30,  1976.  By  that  time 
the  United  States  will  have  harvested  an  en- 
tire new  wheat  crop,  so  that  much  of  this 
wheat  <M>uld  be  shipped  from  next  yetu''8 
production.  There  Is.  fui*thermore.  no  Indi- 
cation that  the  Soviets  will  buy  this  much 
grain  or,  in  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
7.0  million  tons  will  not  be  covered  by  ex- 
pected transfers  of  "optional  origin"  orders 
placed  earlier  and  which  may  now  be  ship- 
ped from  the  U.S." 

"The  United  States  is  the  only  country 
which  has,  through  greater  production,  been 
able  to  respond  materially  to  the  increased 
world  demand  for  food,"  stated  Halow.  'This 
was  because  of  a  relatively  free  marketing 
system.  The  continuation  and  escalation  of 
government  regulation  of  this  system  is 
reversing  the  positive  trend  in  agriculture  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  several 
years.  It  Is  unfortunate,  but  what  we  have 
at  the  moment  is  even  worse  than  a  national 
wheat  board,  sUice  grain  marketing  is  being 
influenced  by  factors  other  than  these  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  grains  Industry." 
Halow  stated. 

Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc.,  is  a  wheat  mar- 
ket development  organization  supported  by 
the  wheat  producers  of  Colorado,  Kausn.s. 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Oklahomn. 
South  Dakota.  Texas  and  Washington. 


STATEiMi:Nr     OP    THE    NaIIOKVL     FAUMERS 

Organization 

The  agreement  entered  into  by  the  U.S. 
government  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  regu- 
late our  grain  sales  is  Illegal  and  an  out- 
rageous Interfei-ence  with  American  farmers' 
free  markets,  not  Just  for  one  year,  but  for 
1975  and  5  succeeding  years,  extending  4 
years  beyond  the  tenure  of  tbe  current  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House. 

It  is  clearly  In  defiance  oX  the  Export 
.Administration  Act  of  1969  which  says  that 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities  excess  to 
domestic  requirements  cannot  be  prohibited 
or  curtailed  except  after  a  determination  by 
the  President  that  it  Is  necessary  for  major 
foreign  policy  or  security  reasons,  and  then 
only  upon  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. No  such  determination  has  been 
made  and.  of  course,  cannot  be  made  for 
the  next  5  years  until  the  size  of  each  year's 
crops  is  known. 

The  amounts  of  additional  grain  the  So- 
viets will  be  allowed  to  buy  this  year — 7  mil- 
lion tons  of  both  wheat  and  feed  grains- 
has  obviously  been  sharply  restricted  to  de- 
press domestic  graUi  markets  at  the  expense 
of  producers.  The  exclusion  of  soybean  ex- 
ports from  controls  is  clearly  because  the 
Soviets  no  longer  need  any  significant 
amount— durUig  our  embaigo  the  Soviets 
have  met  75%  of  their  total  needs  elsewhere 
and  we  have  lost  those  soles  in  face  of  a 
mounting,  all-thne  record  high  stock  of 
beans. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have 
been  lied  to.  betrayed  and  sold  down  the 
river  by  the  Administration  repeatedly.  They 
are  now  also  defying  Congress  and  tb«  law 
of  Uie  Und  by  limiting  exports  without  com- 
plying with  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969. 
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NFO  hopes  Congress  will  not  sit  on  its 
hands  and  allow  this  defiance  of  enacted  law 
to  proceed  without  even  an  effort  to  require 
compliance.  This  Is  government  dictatorship 
wltii  a  vengeance. 


BUSTING  THE  TRUSTS— REVISITED 

•  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  tlrnn 
64  years  ago  public  indignation  forced 
the  Federal  Government  to  file  an  anti- 
trust action  agsdnst  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust.  In  May  of  1911  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust  was  found  to  have  violated  tlie 
Shei-mau  Antitrust  Act  which  states: 

Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form 
of  a  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspU-acy,  in 
restraint  of  trade  of  commerce  ...  is  hereljy 
declared  to  be  illegal. 

The  trust  was  thereby  ordered  to  dis- 
solve into  33  separate,  competitive  firms. 

Today,  the  specter  of  rising  petroleum 
prices  coupled  with  falling  production 
has  reignited  pubhc  indignation  and  re- 
focused  national  attention  on  the  struc- 
ture of  tlie  petroleum  industry.  In  1975, 
8  of  the  top  20  petroleum  producers  are 
able  to  trace  their  roots  back  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust.  Each  of  these  eight 
firms  is  now  larger  and  more  powerful 
than  the  trust  was  at  its  zenith.  One  of 
these  firms,  Exxon  Corp.,  is  by  sales  the 
largest  firm  in  tliis  Nation  and  is  the 
leading  domestic  producer  of  petroleum. 
Its  assets,  in  excess  of  $31,000,000,000,  are 
36  times  greater  than  the  assets  of  the 
old  Standard  Oil  Trust.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  U.S.  petroleum  industry  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  powei'ful  manufac- 
turing sectors  In  this  Nation. 

There  have  been  recent  attempts  to 
break  up  the  largest  oil  firms.  However, 
these  efforts  have  been  stymied  by  the 
defenders  of  the  industry.  Only  yester- 
day, the  Senate  defeated  an  amendment 
by  Senators  Philip  A.  Hart  and  James 
Abourezk  to  divest  the  15  top  oil  pro- 
ducers of  theii'  transportation,  market- 
ing, refining,  and  retailing  operations.  A 
separate  attempt  by  Senators  Kennedy 
and  HoLLiNGs  was  defeated;  it  would 
have  prohibited  the  oil  firms  from  invest- 
ing in  alternative  energy  sources. 

Further,  there  are  indications  tliat  the 
Fedei-al  Trade  Commission  is  consider- 
ing withdi-awing  its  antitrust  suit.  To 
drop  the  case  now  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate. 

The  U.S.  peii'oleum  industr>'  is  cur- 
rently dominated  by  20  giant  firms.  As 
economists  phrase  it,  each  of  these  firms 
is  vertically  integrated.  That  is,  they 
engage  in  all  stages  of  manufacturing 
from  exploration,  drilling,  and  refining. 
to  tlie  transportation  and  sales  of  the 
final  product.  These  top  20  petroleum 
fh-ms  own  more  than  90  percent  of  this 
Nation's  proven  i-eserves  of  petroleum; 
they  control  more  than  86  percent  of  the 
refinery  capacity ;  they  accoimt  for  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  crude  oil  produc- 
tion; and  they  control  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  retail  market. 

These  statistics,  however,  belie  the  true 
grip  the  petroleum  industry  has  on  the 


entire  energy  industry.  As  well  as  con- 
trolling the  majority  of  the  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  industiy.  the  top  20  petroleum 
firms  also  have  interests  In  oil  shale, 
coal,  geothermal  energy,  as  well  as  nu- 
clear power.  Indeed,  there  are  few,  if  any. 
facets  of  energy  production  that  these 
major  petroleum  firms  do  not  have  an 
interest  in. 

Dr.  John  Wilson,  an  economist  former- 
ly with  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  an  industry  expert,  has  stated  that: 

Becau.se  of  the  Indiistry's  size  and  scope 
and  becau.se  of  the  critical  role  of  energy  In 
modern  life,  the  poUcles,  actions  and  per- 
formance of  these  firms  affect  virtually  every 
aspect  of  our  Nation's  economy,  and  they 
deeply  influence  the  welfare  of  every  con- 
sumer of  oil  and  natural  gtis  (as  weU  as  coal, 
uranium,  oil  shale,  geothermal  steam  and 
solar  energy)  and  every  purchaser  of  indus- 
trial or  commercial  products  whose  manu- 
facture and  transportation  depend  upon  the 
availability  and  price  of  energy. 

Though  the  major  petroleum  flims 
control,  or  have  influence  over,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  domestic  production  of  en- 
ergy, they  vigorously  deny  that  they  use 
their  market  power.  Still,  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  between  oue-fourth  and 
one-third  of  the  double-digit  rate  of  in- 
flation we  experienced  during  1974  was 
accounted  for  by  higher  energy  prices. 
It  is  a  f  undsimeutal  theorem  of  economics 
that  cartels  work  only  when  all  parties 
conspire. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  Nation's 
petroleum  firms  had  responded  to  the 
Ai-ab  oil  boycott  by  raising  production 
i-atlier  than  raising  prices,  then  this  Na- 
tion would  not  have  experienced  double- 
digit  inflation  and  the  worst  unemploy- 
ment record  since  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930"s. 

The  statistical  data  the  deieudeis 
of  the  industry  use  to  "prove"  that 
the  petroleum  industry  is  less  concen- 
trated than  many  other  industrial  sec- 
tors conceal  many  of  the  anticompeti- 
tive aspects  in  the  industry.  This  data, 
usually  given  as  percent  control  held  by 
the  4,  8.  and  20  largest  firms,  does  not 
shed  light  on  the  degree  of  intercon- 
nection between  tlie  majors;  and  the 
industry  is  rife  witli  explicit  cooperation. 
The  majors  join  together  in  purchasmg 
petroleum  leases,  they  join  together  to 
build  the  plants  necessary  to  process 
natural  gas,  they  join  together  to  build 
and  operate  the  pipelines  that  are  a  ci-u- 
cial  element  in  transporting  both  gas 
and  oil  to  market. 

It  is  also  a  typical  practice  for  the  ma- 
jors to  join  together  when  bidding  for 
the  submerged  petroleum  lands  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  By  doing  so. 
not  only  do  they  stifle  competition  among 
themselves,  they  also  increase  their  abil- 
ity to  outbid  any  competition:  statistics 
bear  tliis  out.  In  hearings  on  oil  and 
gas  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
testimony  revealed  that  major  oil  com- 
panies and  4heir  joint  ventures  accoimt 
for  81  percent  of  the  OCS  acres  leased 
and  97  percent  of  the  petroleum  pro- 
duced from  the  OCS.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  left  over  on  the  OCS  for  the 
10,000  or  so  independent  producers. 

Not  only  do  the  majors  join  together 
in  vftrlous  eritei-prl^es  and  ventures,  they 
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alao  produce  a  portion  of  their  competi- 
tors' product.  It  is  a  typical  practice  for 
one  major  to  refine  another  major's 
petndeum  so  that  the  latter  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  economies  of  distance  be- 
tweoi  their  well  location,  the  refinery 
location  and  the  final  market  of  their 
product.  It  is  interesting  to  ponder  the 
antitrust  implications  if  Ford  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  agreed  to  produce  the  other's 
product. 

These  joint  ventures  and  interlocking 
connections  are  the  seeds  from  which  a 
cartel,  explicit  or  implict,  can  spring; 
they  are  also  the  Icey  structural  feature 
of  the  industar.  The  petroleum  industry 
and  all  of  Its  corporate  entities  are  tied 
together  through  many  direct  and  indi- 
rect links.  And  it  is  these  links  which 
prevent  the  industry,  as  presently  struc- 
tured, from  being  workably  competitive 
Due  to  the  structure  of  the  industry, 
not  only  is  it  possible  for  the  majors  to 
C4}erate  in  a  cartel-like  fashion,  it  is  also 
practical  for  them  to  keep  the  independ- 
ent operators  and  refiners  in  close  check. 
Tlie  majority  of  the  independents  rely 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  majors  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  supply  of  petroleum. 
They  know  that  if  they  become  too  com- 
petitive, the  next  time  a  squeeze  comes 
they  wlU  be  the  first  to  be  denied  sup- 
idles.  TUs  has  happened  in  the  past  and 
the  independents  Icnow  that  it  can  very 
well  happen  in  the  future.  Since  the 
major  firms  are  vertically  Integrated  It 
to  irrelevant  to  them  at  which  point  in 
the  ^production  process  they  take  their 
profits.   Tliey   may,   as   a   consequence, 
charge  both  themselves  and  the  inde- 
pendents a  higher  price  for  oil  without 
affecting  their  overall  profit  picture.  By 
doing  so,  they  can  squeeze  the  independ- 
ents by  charging  them  a  high  price  for 
the  oil  without  being  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  statutes. 

In  recent  hearings,  the  major  petro- 
leum firms  were  charged  with  intention- 
ally creating  a  shortage  of  No.  2  home 
heating  oil.  By  decreasing  the  supply  of 
home  heating  fuel  during  the  winter  of 
l»7a-73  these  firms  hoped  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  price  up  and  reap  monopolistic 
imtfits.  They  are  charged  with  diverting 
nearly  2  million  barrels  of  oil  to  the  East 
and  Southeast  where  it  was  stored  by  the 
Colonial  Pipeline  Co.— a  company  which 
to  jointly  owned  by  10  major  oil  firms. 
Additionally,  a  major  gulf  coast  refiner 
was  charged  with  withholding  800,000 
barrds  of  home  heating  oil  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  transported  to  the 
fuel-short  Midwest.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
competition  had  been  the  byword  of  the 
petroleum  industry,  then  the  petroleum 
would  have  been  deUvered. 

In  other  hearings,  the  president  of  the 
Marine  Petroleum  Co.,  an  independent 
producer,  charged  that  the  Explorer 
Pipeline  Co.  refused  to  permit  his  firm  to 
coimect  with  the  pipeline;  a  pipeline 
which  la  by  law  a  common  caiTler.  It  is 
no  coincidence  that  the  Explorer  Pipe- 
line Co.  is  jointly  owned  by  eight  major 
petroleum  firms. 

In  an  InvesUgatlon  by  the  F^eral 
Trade  Commission,  evidence  has  been 
uncovered  which  indicates  that  the  nat- 
ural gas  reserves  reported  by  the  Nation's 
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petroleum  firms  have  consistently  been 
smaller  than  actual  reserves. 

The  Chief  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's Bureau  of  Competition  has 
testified  Uiat: 

From  the  documents  received  It  appears 
that  there  has  been  serious  under-reporting 
of  proved  natural -gas  reserves. 

By  engaging  in  this  form  of  trickery, 
the  petroleimi  industry  hopes  to  force 
the  deregulation  of  natural  gas  by  argu- 
ing that  it  is  a  necessary  step  in  order 
to  avoid  a  "shortage." 

In  a  recent  Federal  Trade  Commission 
suit  against  the  petroleum  industry,  the 
central  allegation  is  that  the  eight  ma- 
jor petroleum  firms  have  "maintained 
and  reinforced  a  noncompetitive  market 
structure  in  the  refining  of  crude  oil  into 
petroleum  products."  The  FTC  suit  con- 
tends that  they  have  done  so  by: 

.  .  .  pursuing  a  common  cause  of  action  to 
abuse  and  exploit  the  means  of  gathering 
and  transporting  crude  oil  to  refineries  .  .  . 
participating  in  restrictive  or  exclusionary 
transfers  of  ownership  of  crude  oil  among 
themselves  and  with  other  petroleimi  com- 
panies .  .  .  using  their  vertical  Integration 
to  keep  profits  at  the  crude  level  artificially 
high  and  profits  at  the  refining  level  ar- 
tificially low  .  .  .  accommodating  the  needs 
and  goals  of  each  other  in  the  production 
supply  and  transportation  of  crude  oU  to 
the  exclusion  or  detriment  of  Independent 
refiners. 

While  the  PTC  suit— if  it  is  pursued— 
is  a  noble  effort  by  the  Commission  to 
contain  the  monopoly  and  cartel  powers 
of  the  petroleum  industry,  it  may  take 
years  if  not  decades  for  the  case  to  reach 
a  final  conclusion.  The  alternative  is 
clear.  The  Congress  must  take  action  to 
6ut  the  cords  binding  the  petroletun 
companies  together.  It  must  also  force 
the  majors  to  reorganize  so  that  com- 
petition, not  collusion,  rules  the  market- 
place. Without  these  actions,  the  health 
of  the  economy  is  at  the  whim  of  the 
major  petroleum  firms.  Until  such  action 
Is  complete,  it  is  essential  we  retain  price 
controls  on  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  monop- 
oli.stlc  practices  of  the  cartel. 


YEA  WE  WEPT  WHEN  WE  REMEM- 
BERED ZION 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
will  be  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
fomiding  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
truly  regrettable  that  this  cannot  be  a 
time  to  praise  that  organization.  But,  the 
United  Nations  is  no  longer  a  repository 
of  the  world's  conscience.  Instead  it  has 
degenerated  to  the  point  that  it  is  a 
forum  in  which  the  lowest  of  emotions 
are  articulated  and  too  often  reign.  One 
remembers  with  sadness  the  great  hopes 
that  lay  behind  the  United  Nations  es- 
tablishment, particularly  that  hope  that 
the  United  Nations  would  raise  the  com- 
munications and  relations  between  na- 
tions to  a  civilized  level. 

But,  today  the  United  Nations  is  cap- 
tive of  nations  that  are  totalitarian  in 


natui-e— the  Soviet,  Arab,  and  African 
states.  There  is  not  one  democracy 
among  that  controlling  majority.  And  In- 
stead of  using  its  power  for  good,  the  ma- 
jority has  turned  it  into  a  weapon  for 
oppression.  The  most  prc«ninent  attacks 
have  been  made  against  Israel,  the  only 
democratic  state  in  the  Mideast.  And  now 
the  attacks  even  exceed  Israel's  borders 
and  extend  to  the  Jewish  people  wher- 
ever they  are,  unveiling  the  antiseml- 
tism  that  has  always  motivated  them 

The  recent  action  of  the  Third  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  equating 
Zionism  with  racism  places  the  United 
Nations  in  the  same  category  as  those 
who  encouraged  hate  of  Jews  throughout 
the  centuries  by  ascribing  deiclde  to  them 
and  seeking  to  deprive  them  of  their  hu- 
manity and  the  right  to  exist  as  a  people. 
Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  most  histo- 
rians the  oldest  surviving  nations  today 
are  the  Chinese,  the  Jews,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians.  Throughout  the  ages  the  Jews  have 
had  their  oppressors  and  have  lived  to 
see  the  oppression  ended  and  their  op- 
pressors left  hi  the  wake  of  history. 

The  current  oppression  will  likewise 
pass  and  the  credo  by  which  Jews  Uve 
and  Indeed  some  of  whom  went  to  the 
cremltoria  uttering:  "Hear  O  Israel;  the 
Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one."  as  weU  as 
the  heart  of  the  age  old  Psalm  137: 
By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down; 
yea  we  wept  when  we  remembered 
Zion. 
Upon  the  wlUows  in  the  midst  thereof  we 

hanged  up  our  harps. 
For  there  they  that  led  us  captive  asked  us 
works  of  song,   and  our  tormentors 
asked  of  us  mirth;  "Sing  us  one  of  XtM 
songs  of  Zlon." 
How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  for- 
eign laud? 
If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 

hand  forget  her  cunning. 
Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth.  If  I  remember  thee  not;  if  I  set 
not  Jerusalem  above  my  chlefest  Joy." 

shaU  conthme  as  shall  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  ages  to  come. 


THE  CREDIT  UNION  INTEREST  ACT 

(Mr.  seiBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
1933  prohibition  on  payment  of  interest 
on  demand  deposits  for  credit  unions.  My 
bill  would  allow  credit  unions  to  receive 
fair  compensation  for  the  value  of 
moneys  kept  in  checking  accounts  hi 
commercial  banks. 

Under  the  f^eral  credit  union  by- 
laws, credit  unlcms  are  not  permitted  to 
keep  any  significant  sums  of  money  on 
hand  for  any  length  of  time.  They  must 
either  place  their  funds  in  authorized  in- 
vestments, lend  them  to  their  members, 
or  deposit  them  in  authorized  deposi- 
tories such  as  commercial  banks.  Al- 
though the  bulk  of  credit  union  funds 
are  loaned  or  invested,  approximately 
$530  million  is  kept  in  demand  deposits 
in  commercial  banks. 

The  payment  of  interest  on  d^nand 
deposits  has  been  prohibited  since  tiie 
1933  and  1935  Banking  Acts  which  were 
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passed  as  a  result  of  the  banking  collapse 
in  the  early  1030's  when  it  was  believed 
that  excessive  interest  rate  c(»npetition 
had  weakened  the  banking  system.  Since 
then,  several  stabilizing  mechanisms 
have  been  biiilt  into  the  banking  system 
and  the  necessity  of  banning  payment  of 
iuteiecit  on  demand  accounts  has  come 
into  question. 

Support  for  a  return  to  interest-bear- 
ing checking  accounts  has  gained  mo- 
mentum in  recent  years.  Earlier  this 
month,  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  approved  a  bill 
which  would  repeal  the  1933  prohibition 
for  all  depositors.  The  pouse  will  un- 
doubtedly be  facing  this  issue  before  the 
present  Congress  is  over. 

I  offer  my  bill  not  because  I  believe  that 
only  credit  unions  should  be  compensated 
for  the  fair  value  of  their  demand  de- 
posits; a  good  case  can  be  made  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  demand  accoimts 
of  all  bank  depositors.  Rather,  my  pur- 
pose is  to  insure  that  credit  unions  are 
given  special  consideration  when  this 
issue  comes  before  the  House. 

There  are  22,859  Federal  and  State- 
chartered  credit  unions  in  the  United 
States  with  assets  of  $36.1  billion.  This 
money  represents  the  savings  of  over  30 
million  hard-working  Americans  who 
have  pooled  their  earnings  in  order  to 
provide  low-cost  loans  to  esujh  other  for 
useful  purposes.  Credit  unions  reflect  the 
best  of  the  American  democratic  tradl- 
^n.  They  are  essentially  democratically 
controlled,  mutual  aid  societies  founded 
on  the  principle  of  self-help  through  col- 
lective effort.  When  Americans  of  small 
means  were  unable  to  obtain  credit  at 
reasonable  i*ates  in  the  late  19th  century, 
credit  unions  were  organized  to  fill  this 
need.  Owned  by  and  operated  for  the 
boiefit  of  their  members,  they  are  tlie 
"people's  banks"  of  the  country. 

Americans  who  keep  their  funds  in 
credit  unions  should  be  entitled  to  a  fair 
return  for  the  use  of  their  money  by 
commercial  banks,  even  for  limited  pe- 
riods of  time.  It  is  time  to  reexamine  the 
outdated  prohibition  on  Interest-bear- 
iQg  checking  accoimts  for  all  depositors, 
imd  I  hope  my  bill  will  serve  as  a  vehicle 
for  this  purpose. 


•raOSE  V/HO  LIVE  IT  UP  MUST  PAY 
UP! 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mi*.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  pubUclty  about  the  plight  of  "Pun 
City"  and  the  big  spenders  that  would 
urge  the  Nation's  taxpayers  to  bail  them 
out,  notwithstanding  their  excessive  and 
unrealistic  giveaway  policies  and  pro- 
gi'ams. 

By  letter  dated  October  19,  Miss  Anne 
Christine  Hummell  of  my  district  wrote 
an  unsolicited  letter,  and.  In  a  nutshell, 
said: 

Let  New  York  City  learn  how  to  balance  a 
budget  and  to  bo  8elf-supp<Htlngl 

Christine  Hununell  to  a  correspond- 
ence clerk  for  a  large  department  store  in 


the  Capitsd  City  of  Ohio  and  earns  $5,800 
a  year  before  taxes.  She  tells  the  story 
much  better  than  I  can,  and  I  am.  there- 
fore, setting  forth  her  letter  in  its  en- 
tirety and  would  suggest  that  all  Mem- 
bers read  it,  weigh  its  logic,  and  then 
vote  accordingly  if  the  New  York  City 
boondoggle  comes  before  the  House  for 
a  decision. 

The  letter  follows: 

Brice,  Ohio,  October  19. 1975. 
Representative  Samtjkl  Devine, 
Congress,  Capitol  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  RjBPRESENTATTVE  Devuje:  Let  New  York 
City  learn  how  to  balance  a  budget  and  to  be 
self-supporting!  Judging  by  the  Incomes  of 
garbage  collectors,  electricians,  and  teachers 
of  New  York  City,  I  am  poor.  Thus  I  do  not 
want  my  taxes  to  support  the  city. 

I  understand  that  New  York  City  garbage 
collectcH«  earn  $20,000.00  per  year,  and  I  re- 
sent that.  I  am  a  correspondence  clerk  for 
A  large  department  store  earning  $5800.00  a 
year  before  taxes.  Qualifications  for  my  job 
Include  knowing  the  financial  aspects  of 
dealing  with  manufacturers  and  wholesalers, 
analyzing  financial  problems,  writing  and 
typing  business  letters,  and  handling  cUents 
over  the  telephone.  Besides  these  skills,  I 
have  a  bachelor's  degree  from  The  Ohio  State 
University.  I  work  40  hours  a  week  51  weeks 
a  year. 

A  garbage  collector  only  has  to  be  able  to 
drive  a  truck  and  pick  up  refuse  cans.  The 
unskilled  and  possibly  uneducated  collector 
makes  $20,000  a  year  in  New  York  City;  yet 
I  make  a  mere  $5800  per  year  even  though  I 
need  more  sklUs  and  education  for  my  Job. 
Therefore,  why  should  I  support  a  wealthy 
garbage  coUector  who  is  making  more  money 
than  me? 

I  refuse  to  support  a  city  that  has  the 
wealthiest  teachers,  garbage  coUectors,  po- 
licemen, and  electricians  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  that  city  government  has  the 
nerve  to  beg  Congress  for  more  money  so  It 
can  continue  paying  those  high  salaries.  Let 
New  York  City  learn  how  to  balance  a  budget; 
I  do  it.  Of  course,  I  cannot  afford  everything 
I  wont,  and  I  do  not  ask  any  government 
for  more  money.  According  to  New  York's 
standard  of  living,  I  am  poor.  If  I  am  at 
poverty  level,  why  should  I  pay  taxes  to 
sapport  wealthy  people  of  New  York? 
Sincerely, 

Anni  Christine  Httmmeli,. 


HOW  MANY  NEW  TAXES  FOR 
OHIOANS 

<Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
turmoil  we  are  having  al}0ut  the  possi- 
bility of  New  York  City  and  New  York 
State  defaulting  on  bonds,  I  think  it  is 
of  hiterest  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  there  will  be  four 
bond  issues  on  the  ballot  in  Ohio  in  No- 
vember of  this  year,  placed  there  by  the 
administration  in  Columbus. 

If  these  bond  issues  pass  and  if  'New 
York  defaults,  they  will  probably  have  to 
sell  at  interest  rates  of  10  percent  or 
more  which  would  saddle  the  people  of 
Ohio  with  a  debt  of  bonds  and  interest 
second  only  to  that  of  New  York  State. 

I  think  It  is  In  the  interest  of  every 
citizen  of  Ohio  who  wants  to  see  the 
credit  of  his  State  remain  strong,  does 
not  want  higher  taxes  on  his  property 
and  does  not  want  higher  taxes  In  gen- 
eral, to  vote  no  on  \fiin\eR  2.  3.  4,  and  S. 


CASEY'S  WIT  FAST  AS  HIS  BAT 

(Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.)  * 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Casey  Stengel  passed  away,  the  sport  of 
baseball  lost  oi^e  of  its  greatest  leaders 
and  the  country  lost  a  truly  great  person- 
ality. Stengel's  unique  handling  of  the 
language  has  produced  a  treasure  of  an- 
ecdotes. A  few  days  ago  I  came  across 
an  ancedote  which  demonstrates  not  only 
his  sense  of  humor  but  his  quick  mind 
and  inasmuch  as  the  story  contains  a 
mention  of-thishody,  I  am  including  it  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Casey's  Wit  Fast  as  His  Bat 
(By  Ed  Barthlemes) 

(Esiroas  Note. — As  a  young  sponswrlter 
Ed  Barthlemes  covered  Army  athletic  events 
for  a  paper  in  PeekskUl.  just  eight  miles 
.south  of  West  Point.  Ed  actually  saw  and 
heard  the  following  Incident  from  Casey 
Stengel's  fabled  career.  Ed  is  now  a  special 
assignment  reporter  for  the  ttecord.) 

When  Casey  Stengel  was  an  active  player 
his  wit  was  as  fast  as  the  swish  of  his  bat. 
One  of  the  lesser  known  anecdotes  about  the 
man  who  could  have  made  the  Hall  of  Fame 
at  Cooperstown  either  as  an  outfielder  or  big 
league  manager  illustrates  this. 

When  Stengel  was  a  player  the  New  Y(»'k 
Giants  always  played  the  West  Point  Cadets 
on  the  Monday  before  the  regular  season 
opening  the  next  day.  It  was  a  tradition 
started  when  Hans  Lobert,  a  former  Olant 
third  baseman,  became  coach  of  the  Cadets. 
In  recent  years  the  New  Yortc  Mets  made  the 
pilgrimage  up  the  Hudson  to  the  Plains  on 
the  day  before  the  opener. 

In  this  particular  game  Stengel  was  in  his 
usual  right  field  position.  The  games  then 
were  played  on  the  parade  grounds.  Tbere 
were  no  outfield  fences.  Once  a  ball  got  be- 
yond the  outfielders  it  was  gone. 

Stengel  started  an  early  banter  with  the 
cadets.  The  future  officers  were  rMing  the 
craggy-faced  Stengel,  who  returned  as  aauch 
as  he  received. 

When  a  cadet  batter  lashed  a  hard  drive 
down  the  right  field  foxU  line  Casey  started  in 
futile  pursuit.  His  banty  legs  didn't  bring 
him  close  to  the  ball.  He  threw  bis  glove,  tben 
his  hat.  in  the  direction  of  the  ball.  FlnaUy 
he  Just  stopped  running.  It  was  an  Army 
home  run. 

At  the  end  of  the  iuulng  when  Stengel  re- 
turned to  the  bench  the  cadets  were  on  him 
unmerclfuUy. 

A  cadet  shouted :  "Casey,  how  did  you  ever 
make  the  Giants?" 

Stengel  turned  his  bead  and  shot  back: 
"My  congressman  appointed  me." 

Since  congressmen  appoint  candidates  to 
West  Point  the  retort  was  a  temporary  si- 
lencer. For  the  rest  of  the  game  the  cadets 
nnd  Casey  were  buddies. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business  outside  the  country. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  wders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  nooD,  for  1  hour  on  October  29. 

(Hie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
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quest  oi  Mr.  KiHDnss)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend th^  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Kncp.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KxMP,  for  80  minutes,  October  28, 
1975. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HvQHKs)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarics  and  include  extra- 
neous materials : ) 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ctomuuz.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WnTH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aara,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WoLTT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fdqua.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mbvdiskt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoMTcoMKiT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  IKcLCHSR,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


October  2S,  1975 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KnrDNxss)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  KxMP  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  OniaLius. 

Mr.  OcMtxnrs  of  Texas  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Pkbsblxb. 

Mr.  Ouoisoir. 

Mr.  OiLiUH. 

Mr.  FUmn.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKsfHET. 

Mr.  CiAHx. 

Mr.  HABTDfGS. 
Mr.  0«A88LKT. 

Mr.  PnrcHAiD. 

Mr.  Wamplxk. 

Mr.  SnioKx  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  MUHXL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Govts. 

Mr.  TUKH. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest <tf  Mr.  Httohcs)  and  to  include 
•straDeous  matter:  > 

Mr.MmTA. 

Ifr.  OB  Luoo. 

Mr.  aoasALKZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Aanaaow  of  California  In  three 
tnitaneea. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  WouT. 

Mr.  ZiOHO  of  Maryland  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Uball. 

Mr.  nuan. 

Mr.  McDoHALD  of  Georgia  in  four  in- 

Mr.  Omr. 
Mr.  Balous. 

Mr.  HAkUHCTOH. 

Mr.  MxLCHXR  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Oatbos  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  DazwAir  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  zyAmmts. 
Mr.  FotB  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Whrc. 


of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HA.  4799.  An  act  to  amend  sections  6,  306, 
and  308  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  ol 
1936,  as  amended. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIQNED 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Admlnlstratloii.  reported 
that  that  committee  had  ««»"»«»«fif  uid 
found  truly  enrcriled  a  bill  of  the  House 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

rat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall) .  In  accordance  with  House  Con- 
current Resolution  459,  94th  Congress, 
the  Chair  declares  the  House  adjoiu-ned 
imtil  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 28.  1975. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  52  minutes 
p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  459.  the  House  adjourned  un- 
til Tuesday,  October  28,  1975,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

1930.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV, 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  report  on  export  adminis- 
tration for  the  first  quarter  of  1975,  pur- 
suant to  section  10  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  as  amended 
[50  U.S.C.  App.  2409];  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

j  By  Mr.  AODABBO: 

'  HJt.  10343.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  federaUy  sup- 
ported experimentation  on  human  subjects 
of  biomedical  and  behavioral  research  with- 
out their  Informed  consent;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BBOWN  of  Ohio: 
HJt.  10344.  A  biU  to  provide  standby  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  aUocate  propane 
during  periods  of  actual  or  threatened  severe 
shortages  of  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
HJl.  10348.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee     on     Banking,     Currency     and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  CRAmS: 
H.R.  10346.  A  biU  to  limit  authorizations  of 
appropriations  to  a  maximum  of  1  year  and 
require  a  detaUed  review  of  the  program  by 
the  authorizing  committee  before  it  can  be 
renewed;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eng- 
LiSH,  Mr.  MooRHEAO  Of  California, 
Mr.  KBtnuB.  Mr.  MAsmr,  Mr. 
WRrTKHTntar,  Mr.  Dbwinski,  Mr. 
BinoKicB,  Mr.  CoNOHUN,  Mr.  Haqi- 
KNtM,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Kktchum)  : 
H.R.  10347.  A  bill  to  provide  that  in  civU 
actions  where  the  United  States  is  a  plalntiflT, 
a  prevailing  defendant  may  recover  a  reason- 
ftble*attomey's  fee  and  other  reasonable  liti- 
gation costs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIOT: 
H.R.  10348.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  cou- 
TOyauce  of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United    States    in    property    in    Crawford, 
County,  Ark.,  to  the  record  owners  of  the 
surface  of  that  property:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HKNISRSOir: 
HA.  10S48.  A  bill  concerning  legal  coun- 
sel of  recipients  of  loans  imder  programs 


administered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultun 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
HJi.  10350.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1074;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

HJR.  10351.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  increase  the  maximum  Small 
Business  Administration  share  on  a  biMi- 
ness  loan  from  S350,000  to  $500,000;  to  the 
C!ommittee  on  SmaU  Businessi 

Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself,  and  Mr 
Dttncak  of  Tennessee) : 

H.R.  10362.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  to  provide  semi- 
nars to  freshmen  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  10353.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  in 
connection  with  his  education  or  training 
or  the  education  or  training  of  his  spouse 
or  any  of  his  dependents,  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education  or  a  trade  or  vocational 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Ifr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Beard  of  Teimessee! 
Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texasi 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr! 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr! 
PiNDLBT,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr.  Grasslet! 
Mr.  HtrrcRiNBON,  Mr.  Htde,  Mr! 
LoTT,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Martin,  iJr! 

MONTCOMERT,   Mr.    MoORE,   Mr.   QtTlB. 

Mr.    Regttla,    Mr.    Schneebeli,    Mr. 

Spence,      Mr.      Thone,      and      Mr! 

Vir ampler)  : 

HJi.    10364.   A   blU   to  reform   the  Food 

Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  redirecting  resources 

to  those  with  the  greatest  need,  by  making 

program  administration   more  effective,  by 

making    more    realistic    eligibility    requlw- 

ments,    and    by    tightening   accountabUlty, 

and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Wtlbe,  Mr.  Ham- 
mexscrmiot,  Mr.  Teague,  Mr.  Brink- 
ley,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  l^xas, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Gum, 
Mr.  ED-7ARD8  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Ca«- 
NET,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Wolw,  Mr. 
CoBNiXL,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Beard 
of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Mc- 
HuoH,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.   Hillis,   Mr.   Abdnok,  Mr. 
Walsh,      Mr.      Hansen,      and     MT. 
O'Brien)  : 
H.R.  10355.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  disabUity  and 
death  pension  and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  to  increase  income  limi- 
tations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana : 
H.R.  10356.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  Insiu-e  that  no  State  will  be 
apportioned  leas  than  80  percent  of  its  tax 
contribution  to  the  highway  trust  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJI.  10367.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  used  for  farming 
for  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Koch)  : 
H.R.  10888.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
tile  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  long-term 
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care  services  as  a  part  of  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program,  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  community  long-term  care  cen- 
ters to  assist  m  providing  such  services,  and 
for  other  piuposes;  jointly  to  the  Conunittees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
Ptorelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
HJI.  10359.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  or  local 
unit  of  government  to  acquire  able-bodied 
individuals  who  are  not  specifically  exempted 
to  perform  public  service  employment  in 
community  work  and  training  programs  at 
the  discretion  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
officials,  without  cash  remuneration,  as  a 
condition  of  their  continuing  eligibility  for 
welfare  and  food  stamps,  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Agricul- 
ture. 

By   Mr.   RINALDO    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  OooDLiNO,  and  Mr.  Kxmp)  : 
HJI.  10300.  A  bill  to  expedite  construction 
starts  on  certain  approved  public  works  proj- 
ects, and   to   eliminate   certain   procedural 
requirements  in  order  to  reduce  delays  and 
accelerate  certain  public  works  programs  and 
projects  in  the  nature  of  flood  control;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

ByMr.RUPPE: 
HJI.  10361.  A  bUl  to  reform  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  improving  and  mak- 
ing more  resUlstlc  various  provisions  relating 
to  eligibility  for  food  stamps  and  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HJI.  10362.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Short 
Term  Agency  for  Municipal  Insurance  and 
Normal  Accounting  to  provide  short-term 
guarantees  for  certain  obligations  Intended 
to  provide  emergency  assistance  to  certain 
municipalities;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  8TUDDS: 
HJi.  10363.  A  biU  to  establish  a  uniform 
and  comprehensive  legal  regime  governing 
liability  and  compensation  for  damages  and 
cleanup  costs  caused  by  oil  pollution  of  the 
marine  environment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina: 
HJi.  10364.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
sell  timber  from  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands, 
consistent  with  various  acts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
HJI.  10365.  A  bill  to  require  committee 
reports  on  proposed  legislation  to  contain 
statements  of  the  reporting  and  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  which  will  be  imposed  on 
private  business  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  such  proposed  legislation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Spkllman)  : 
H.R.  10366.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Seciu"ity  Act  to  freeze 
the  inpatient  hospital  deductible  imder  the 
medicare  program  at  its  1976  level;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 

H.J.  Res.  708.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United     States     relative     to    neighborhood 

schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
H.J.  Res.  709.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  number  of  con- 
secuUve  terms  that  Representatives  and 
8enat«W8  may  serve;  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Ifr.   ABDNOR    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Clitbland,  and  Mr.  Syminoton)  : 


H.  Con.  Res.  460.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  removal  of 
architectural  barriers  to  the  access  of  handi- 
capped persons  to  pubUc  faculties  and 
buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Abonor,     Mr.     Andrews     of     North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL,   Mr.   Byron,   Mr.   Carter,   Mr. 
Casey,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Landrum,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.     Rexs,     Mr.     Sattxvield,     Mr. 
Trben,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Flynt,  Mr. 
Ford   of   Tennessee,   Mr.   Frey,   Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,   Mr.   Horton,   and 
Mr.  Hefner)  : 
H.  Res.  820.   Resolution  to  condemn  the 
United  Nations  Third  Committee  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himseU,    Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  McCol- 
lister,    Mr.    Rose,    Mr.    Sikes,    Mr. 
KtNDNESs,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Hubbard,    Mr.   Findley,    Mr.   John- 
son of  Colorado,  Mr.  Wricett,   Mr. 
Blancharo,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Tsongas, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Derrick, 
Mr.     Mathis,     Mr.     Stephens,     Mr. 
Schneebeli,    Mr.    Madden,    Mr.    La- 
FAixns)  : 
H.  Res.  821.   Resolution   to  condemn  the 
United  Nations  Third  Conunittee  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Walsh,    Mr.    Randall,    Mr.    Crane, 
Mr.  Grassley,  ISi.  Downey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Litton,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
GUYER,  Mr.   CoLLXKS  of  Texas,   Mr. 
Bonker,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  HAbert, 
Mr.    Don    H.    Clausen,    liz.    Aspin. 
Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr.  Con- 
LAN,  Mr.  BuRGENER,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Braoemas,  and 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee) : 
H.  Res.   822.  Resolution   to  condemn  the 
United  Nations  Third  Committee  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Taylor    of   Missouri,    Mr.    Dingell, 
Mr.    Eshleman,    Mr.     CHara,    Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Dellttms,  Mr.  Yottng  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Hastincs, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Moorhxao  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona, Mb.   Collins   of   Illinois,   Mr. 
Thornton,  Mr.  Hasten,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Moorheao 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Kelly,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Moftbtt)  : 
H.  Res.  823.  Resolution  to  condemn  the 
United  Nations  Third  Committee  resolution 
eq\iating  Zionism  with  racism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself,    Ms. 
Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  VxcoRrro, 
and  Mr.  Stuckey)  : 
H.  Res.  824.  Resolution  to  condemn  the 
United  Nations  Third  Conunittee  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International   Relations. 

By    Mr.    RHODES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
ScHKTTER,  and  Mrs.  Spkllman)  : 
H.  Rea.  826.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.  Res.  826.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undUuted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  lathmus  of  Panama:  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  of  rule  Xxn, 

Mr.  POAGB  introduced  a  blU  (HJt. 
10367)  to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

271.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Bar  Association,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  relative  to  Puerto  Ricans  held 
in  the  Dominican  Republic;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

272.  Also,  petition  of  Michael  L.  Heiner, 
wmiock,  W.  Va..  and  others,  relative  to  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXUI,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  8603 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 

Page  23.  line  16,  strike  out  the  quotation 
mark  and  the  period  immediately  after  the 
quotation  mark. 

Page  23,  immediately  after  line  16,  insert 
the  following: 

••(e)(1)  For  purposes  of  thU  tlUe,  the 
term  agricultural',  as  used  in  former  sec- 
tions 4358(j)(2),  4462(d),  and  4564(b)(1) 
(B)  of  this  title,  includes  the  eirt  or  science 
of  cultivating  land,  harvesting  crops  or 
marine  resources,  or  raising  of  livestock. 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  this  section, 
and  for  piuposes  of  former  sections  4368(j) 
(2),  4452(d),  and  4564(b)(1)(B)  of  this 
title,  agricultural  organizations  or  associa- 
tions shaU  include  any  organization  or  asso- 
ciation which  collects  and  disseminates  in- 
formation or  materials  relating  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.". 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 

Page  32,  immediately  after  line  26.  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  16.  (a)(1)  Chapter  34  of  Utle  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  section : 
"J  3406.   Free  postage   for   voting   materials 

"(a)(1)  Any  voting  materials  which  are 
directly  related  to  any  election  for  Federal 
office  or  for  State  office,  and  which  are  mailed 
by  an  election  official  of  any  State  or  politi- 
cal sttbdivision  of  a  State  which  is — 

"(A)  ubject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966,  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  section  4(b) 
of  such  Act;  or 

"(B)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
203  of  such  Act; 

may  be  maUed  free  of  postage  within  the 
United  States,  if  such  election  official  makes 
such  mailing  as  a  means  of  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  speciiled  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  sub- 
paragraph (B) . 

"(2)  Any  such  election  official,  in  making 
any  maUlng  under  this  subaectlon  to  any  In- 
divldtial  eligible  to  vote  in  the  election  In- 
volved, may  enclose  free  mail  covers  in  any 
such  maUing.  Any  such  free  maU  cover  shall 
list  a  return  address  and  may  be  used  only 
for  the  transmission  of  voting  materials. 
"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  seoUon — 
"(1)  the  term  'election  oOclal*  means  any 
individual  daslgnatsd  by  the  chief  eomcutlve 
oOoer  of  a  State,  cr  by  the  tews     of  stioh 
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"(«)  tbe  term  'wttaf  matertaK  meuia 
voter  regteUallun  eppMaitten  forms,  -rater 
reglBtimHun  oerttflesteB,  Bbeentee  ImQotB.  and 
tnstruettoDB  velsttog  to  the  propet  tne  of 
ancAt  materMe.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  34  of 
title  89,  TTntted  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcrilowing  new 
Item: 


"3406.  nee  ppBtage  tar  ^r«tt^ 

(b)  (1)  Section  MOl(c)  of  ttUe».  Wttd 
States  Oeda^  u  ^-frftd   by 
"3405"  and  taaerttaig  la  Ueu 

(2)  Section  3837  of  title  SB,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  strlklaf  out  "SW6"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  tltereof  "9W6". 


SESATEr-Thursday,  October  23,  1975 


The  Senate  mek  at  10  aju.  and  was 
caUad  to  onkr  br  Hon.  Bam  Kunr,  a  Sen- 
ator from  ttie  Stete  ^  Oeorgia. 


nATnt 
The  caiaidain.  the  Reverend  Edward 
Ix.  B.  Osoa,  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Ood.  whose  Word  proclaims 
that  the  "fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  avalleth  muefa."  look  upon  us  In  this 
place  and  so  quidlfy  us  in  righteousness 
that  our  luayers  may  come  from  fervent 
and  sincere  hearts.  May  our  words,  sym- 
bols, and  ceremonies  never  obstruct  Thy 
presence,  but  as  instruments  of  the  di- 
vine ^lizit  may  they  lead  us  into  tiie  Holy 
of  HoUea.  Push  back  all  other  thoughts 
that  for  this  moment  we  m^y  think  of 
Tbee  and  know  Thee  and  Thee  akne. 
Here  we  present  unto  Thee  our  aouls.  our 
bodies,  our  minds,  our  lips,  our  emotions, 
and  oar  wUfai  In  love  of  Thee  and  in  serv- 
ice to  OieNattam. 

We  pray  In  His  name  who  went  about 
doinc  good.  Araen. 


APPOINTIIENT  OP  ACTENO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  FfUEBIDINa  OFFICER.  TTie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.IUSTLAHD). 

7lM  Istlslative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

O.8.  Shjti:, 
Pkssxbbmt  rso  TDnpacc 
WmthiMftim.  DJC.,  October  23,  X975. 
To  th*  SensU: 

teaipocarlly  absMit  from  the  Senat« 
duties.  I  appoint  Haa.  Sam  Nttvk, 
a  ■■— tor  ftoa  the  State  of  Oeocgla,  to  per- 
form tlw  duties  of  the  Obalr  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

Jamxs  O.  Kastlawd, 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  NUNN  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRO.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unaateUNis  consent  ttiat  the  reading 
of  the  Jouinal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  October  22,  1975,  be  dis- 
pensed vltb. 

ThejacmffO  PRESloeNT  pio  tem- 
pore. WHhuut  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


co: 


OURINO 


OBIATE 

Mr.  BOTirr  C.  BTBO.  Mr.  FiNBident, 
I  ask  m—ihneus  eoosco*  ttut  all  eom- 
mittees  may  be  authorised  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
d«it,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  has 
been  my  intention,  late  yestenlay  aft^- 
noon,  to  object  to  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  during  the  time  the  Senate  is  in 
session  today. 

The  Senate  rules  provide  that  com- 
mittees shall  not  meet  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session. 

However,  I  understand  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  Soiate  not  giving  consent  to  the 
committee  to  meet  yesterday,  there  has 
l)een  additional  concern  expressed  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
who  had  previously  been  favorable,  and 
may  stai  i>e,  for  all  I  know,  to  the  New 
York  bailout  pnHWsal.  They  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  it  and  feel  that 
additional  information  should  be  gath- 
ered. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  today  will  be  to  obtain  additional 
infonnation. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  yesterday, 
I  was  convinced,  was  to  approve  a  far- 
reaching  bill.  The  action  of  the  Senate  in 
preventing  the  committee  from  formally 
meeting  prevented  that.  That  accom- 
plished what  I  was  seeking  to  accomplish. 
So,  I  shall  not  object  to  the  commit- 
tee meeting  today.  I  think  that  the  com- 
mittee has  a  lot  of  work  to  do  if  It  is 
going  to  present  to  the  Senate  all  the 
facts. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
win  not  bring  in  this  far-reaching  piece 
of  legislation  without  simultaneously 
bringing  before  the  Senate  essential 
facts. 

Among  the  essential  facts  that  the 
Senate  will  need  to  have,  and  which  I 
tfadnk  the  oommittee  is  obligated  to  brhig 
to  the  Senate,  to  infonnatiaa  as  to  the 
amount  of  bonds  betng  hekl  by  the  vari- 
ous New  York  City  banks. 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  commit- 
tee does  not  have  that  information.  I 
think  it  is  obligated  to  get  that  informa- 
tion. I  do  not  object  to  the  unarJmous- 
consent  request  for  the  committees  to 
nwet  today  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  any  objection  to  the  unan- 
imous-consent request?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR 
DIRECT  PURCHASE  OP  UJ3.  OBLI- 
GATIONS BY  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANKS 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  ttie  consideration  of  Caletidar 
Order  No.  896. 

The  ACTING  PRESIEffiNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectkto.  U  is  so  ordered 
The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Joint  resolntlon  {BJ.  Res.  184)  to  ex- 
tend  the  authority  for  tiie  direct  purehase 
of  TJ.S.  obUgaldons  by  Federal  Reserve  basks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Sep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriem 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "November  1, 1976"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "November  1,  197S"- 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "October  81.  1976"  ant 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  31,  IVHT'. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Undo-  the  standing  order,  the  Sen- 
ator fr<Mn  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hvea 
Scott)  is  recognized. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1975 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  join  as  a  tr-iporwtT 
of  S.  2451,  the  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act 
of  1975,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senators 
Dou  and  MoGovdn.  This  bill  holds  the 
promise  of  alleviating  the  food  stamp 
crista. 

I  have  long  been  Involved  In  l^lsla- 
tion  to  improve  the  food  stamp  program. 
Earlier  this  year,  I  sponsored  ifyiftlftttffn 
to  facilitate  the  processing  of  i4>plica- 
tions  and  I  liave  consistenUy  fought 
against  restrictive  measures  which  would 
arbitrarily  and  drastically  reduce  par- 
ticipation in  the  program. 

However,  the  program  has  come  under 
growing  criticism  for  sloppy  administra- 
tion and  rampant  inequities.  And  because 
costs  of  the  proerram  as  wdl  as  the  num- 
ber of  participants  have  increased  sharp- 
ly in  recent  years,  many  cMarge  that  It 
has  become  a  massive  giveaway  program 
rife  with  abuses.  Such  charges  cannot 
be  dismissed  lightly.  The  complaints 
seem  too  well  f ouiKled  for  that. 

Obviously,  oomiM^hensive  and  correc- 
tive legislation  is  now  needed  to  Improve 
and  streamline  thte  program  which  has 
become  subject  to  both  -waste  and  abuse. 

The  administration  recently  sent  up 
its  own  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  which 
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sets  out  many  of  the  same  goals  found 
in  the  Dole-McGovem  bill: 

First.  Establishment  of  a  standard  de- 
duction; 

Second.  Elimination  of  automatic  eli- 
gibility for  welfare  recipients;  and 

Third.  Prohibition  of  participation  by 
students  who  are  tax  dependents  of  in- 
eligible households. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  measures 
move  in  the  same  dlrecti(m.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  administration  proposal  goes 
beyond  the  realm  of  streamlining  and 
reform.  It  will  present  an  imdue  hard- 
ship for  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
a  legitimate  right  to  and  a  desperate  need 
for  food  stamps. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  admin- 
istration proposal  will  knock  from  the 
eligibility  rolls  somewhere  between  3.5 
and  6  miUion  people.  It  establishes  eli- 
gibility below  the  poverty  level,  or  at  a 
net  income  of  $5,050  for  a  fsunily  of  four. 
The  administration  bill  will  also  require 
an  assets  limitation  test. 

The  merit  of  the  Dole-McOovern  pro- 
posal, on  the  other  hand,  lies  in  its  sim- 
plicity. It  sete  out  a  flat,  maximum  allow- 
able net  lnc<Hne  for  a  family  of  four  at 
$7,776.  It  further  offers  substantive  and 
meaningful  reform  by  establishing  a 
single  standard  deduction  formula  to  be 
used  by  all  food  stamp  participants.  It 
slmplifles  the  existing  program  by 
eliminating  the  purchase  price  require- 
ment for  food  stamps  and  by  adopting  a 
uniform  benefit  ratio  of  30  percent. 

The  legislation  I  join  in  sponsoring  to- 
day provides  a  positive  step  toward  re- 
form of  the  welfare  system.  It  is  greatly 
needed  to  eliminate  abuses,  but  also  to 
allow  the  truly  needy  to  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
hope  it  will  receive  the  swift  and  favor- 
able attention  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  full  Senate. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  Jhe  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  15 
minutes  allotted  to  me  under  the  order 
yesterday  be  allocated  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yield  to  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Vhginla. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  $100  BILLION 
EIA  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
last  month  President  Ford  unveiled  In 
San  Francisco  his  proposal  to  create  an 
Energy  Independence  Authority  or  Ad- 
ministration—EIA — a  new  Government 
corporation  whose  purpose  would  be  the 


achievement  of  energy  independence  for 
the  United  States.  The  President  stated 
that  the  EIA  would  have  financial  re- 
sources of  $100  bilUon,  spnsisting  of  $25 
billion  of  equity  and  $7MmUon  of  debt. 

On  the  evening  of  October  6,  in  a  classic 
example  of  govemment-by-surprise,  the 
Presidoit  called  for  a  cut  in  taxes  of  $28 
billion  and  a  budget  reduction  equaling 
that  amoimt. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  proposal 
for  the  EIA  reached  this  body  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  It  calls  for 
an  estimated  $600  billion  in  expenditures 
to  attain  energy  independence  by  1985. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Congress  has 
been  attacked  by  the  administration  for 
fiscal  irresponsibilitsr  and  for  squander- 
ing money;  on  the  other,  a  proposal  is 
sent  to  this  body  calling  for  a  massive 
outlay  of  money  by  a  new  Federal  agency. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  President  has  been 
deploring  big  Government;  on  the  other, 
he  has  proposed  a  massive  new  Federal 
superagency — another  stratum  of  bu- 
reaucracy to  be  heaped  on  top  of  that 
which  is  already  too  big. 

This  is  the  acme  of  inconsistency  and 
contributes  generously  to  a  credibility 
gap  that  increasingly  is  becoming  ap- 
parent. The  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
rush  to  support  this  new  proposal  dem- 
onstrates the  wariness  that  has  devel- 
oped when  the  administration  appears 
more  interested  in  headlines  than  in  so- 
lutions to  the  energy  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  this  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  we  already  have  ample 
evidence  of  what  such  monstrosities  as 
the  EIA  can  mean  to  the  taxpayers. 
Whenever  a  public  corporation  is  unable 
to  meet  its  obligations,  those  burdens  of 
necessity  fall  upon  the  people  who  pay 
the  taxes.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Urban  Development  Corporation  Is  one 
of  several  pubUc  authorities  established 
in  recent  years.  This  mammoth  housing 
and  development  agency  defaulted  ear- 
lier this  year  when  it  could  no  longer  bor- 
row to  meet  the  deficits  on  its  far-rang- 
ing portfolio  of  projects.  The  loser  in 
this  debacle  was  the  people  of  New  York 
who  are  left  holding  the  bag  for  the 
losses  incurred  by  the  UDC. 

The  proposed  EIA  is  a  like  invention: 
it  is  a  blue-ribbon  boobytrap  for  the 
American  taxpayer.  Though  ite  outlay 
would  not  be  included  in  the  Federal 
budget,  any  losses,  deficits,  or  liabilities 
it  IncuiTed  would  become  part  of  that 
budget.  PurthCTmore,  the  EIA's  obliga- 
tions would  be  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Moreover,  in  my  judgment,  EIA  is  un- 
necessary. Congress  has  just  recently 
created  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Agency — ERDA.  Thus,  the  in- 
strument already  existe  to  undertake  the 
work  for  which  the  President  is  calling. 
Rather  than  creating  another  bureau  or 
authority,  we  should  make  use  of  the  one 
which  h£is  been  established  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  developing  new  forms  of 
energy. 

Again,  many  economiste  have  warned 
that  one  of  the  major  factors  creating 
the  unheadthy  economic  situation  cur- 
rent in  thta  Nation  is  the  fact  that 
massive  amounts  of  capital  are  being 


siphoned  from  the  financial  markete  to 
pay  for  annual  Federal  deficits.  Federal 
assistance  in  f  imding  ongoing  energy  re- 
search can  be  justified,  but  to  propose  a 
new  Federal  Government  corporation  to 
extract  another  $100  billion  at  least  from 
the  already  lean  cf4)ital  markets  is  sheer 
fiscal  irrespcmsibility.  But  $100  billioo  is 
the  lowest  figure  cited;  the  proposal  that 
has  gone  to  committee  calls  for  an  esti- 
mated $600  billion  over  a  10-year  period. 
According  to  some  estimates,  the  United 
States  wUl  need  the  incredible  sum  of  $3 
to  $5  trillion  in  new  capital  funds  in  the 
next  10  years. 

The  obstacles  to  raising  that  kind  of 
money  in  the  ec<xuunlc  environment 
likely  to  prevail  in  the  next  decade  are 
probably  incapable  of  being  surmounted. 
Large  Federal  deficite  are  already  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  many  companies  to  get 
the  external  capital  needed,  and  the 
firessure  on  the  Nation's  total  capital 
txMl  would  be  increased  if  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  multibilUon  dollar 
government  corporation  were  to  t)€come 
a  reedlty. 

This  midsummer  night's  dream  is  a 
national  nightmare  in  disguise,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  it 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  country  is 
concerned  about  the  energy  crisis.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  to  every- 
one that  the  luxury  of  abundant  cheap 
energy  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  believe 
that  the  Nation  has  recovered  from  the 
initial  shock  of  the  energy  crisis  and  is 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge  which  this 
crisis  offers.  There  is  a  need  for  serious 
and  responsible  leadership  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  energy  sources.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  EIA,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  an 
example  of  such  leadership. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  the  excellent  speech 
he  has  just  made  to  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  $100  billion  proposal  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  administration.  I  have 
been  studying  that  matter  ever  since  it 
was  submitted.  I  have  not  up  to  this 
point  made  a  firm  decision  in  regard  to 
it. 

I  think  the  argumente  made  tqr  the  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  are  very 
persuasive,  and  those  cu-gumente  are  In 
accoid  with  the  situation  as  I  see  it  at 
this  moment. 

I  want  to  continue  my  study  of  this 
proposal  before  making  a  firm  decision, 
but  I  tliink  the  pitfalls  have  been  pointed 
out  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd). 


NEW  YORK'S  FISCAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  regard  New  York  City  as  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  world.  Few  cities 
can  compare  to  New  York.  London  can; 
Paris  can;  Rome  can;  Vienna  can.  Tokyo 
I  do  not  know  well  enough  to  express  a 
view,  but  I  am  firm  in  my  view  that  New 
York  is  not  only  a  great  city  but  one  of 
the  greatest  cities  in  the  world.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  flnanciaJ  capital  of  the  world, 
and  New  York  is  here  to  stay. 
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at  the  Senate  yesterday. 
In  afculBf  ta  Caror  oT  a  New  Yock  City 
taJloak.  lusad  the  Senate  to  consider 
ttoe  pUgbA  of  the  •  miHkm  citiseni  of 


.  the  •  milUan  citiiens 
tt  Hnr  TMk  wiU  not  gei  one  thin  dine 
from  what  is  bring  proposed  by  theSen- 
afte  Baaklat  Oonmittee.  Tbose  who  will 
fi*i  br  tt  wffl  be  those  who  hoM  tbe 
bonds,  and  the  New  YorlE  City  banks  are 
'^  band  hoidenr 

aoquarrri  with  those  llem- 
.  MS  who  feel  that  the 
taxpayen  as  a  wliele  should 
Y«k  Ctty  out  or  its  flnancial 
i«t  I  do  Iwpe  ttiat  they  wffl 
:  to  poini  out  ttiat  tt  to  not  ttw 
.  .or  New  Yoifc  who  will 
.  b«k  ttae  holden  of  the  bonds  who 
I  **'Tmr1iil  gain. 
•Ww  Seoate  Banking  Committee  yes- 
teeday  was  prepared  to  approve  thto  leg- 
islation. Tbe  Senate,  by  redBing  to  give 
the  coenarittee  approval  to  meet  wl»ile 
the  Oenate  In  seeston,  prevented  such  ac- 
tion mrtmhij 

Siaee  than,  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  previously  favored  the  legto- 
•■d  poariMy  stUl  do,  reached  the 
~'~i   that  more   InfOTmatkm   to 
.  beCtee  the  committee  acts  on 
^at  very  tanportant  pieoe  oT  legtelatlon. 
**  "    ccftainly    more    Infonnation    is 


In  my  judgment  it  is  the  most  impor- 

w*  aad  Hbe  most  potentiidly  f^r-mw^- 
tag  ptoea  tt  togtolathin  to  come  before 
the  OongfesB  hi  ^e  past  10  years. 

I  do  not  underesUmate  the  power  of 
the  New  York  politicians  who  are  push- 
ing thto  MB. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  power  of 
the  Hew  York  bankers  who  have  been 
to  Waahingtim  en  masee  demanding  en- 
actment of  ttris  legWatton. 

I  do  not  imderesttmate  the  power  of 
the  New  York  financial  community 
which  to  «iwnanrting  that  the  New  York 
banks  be  bailed  out  and  that  New  York 
Ctty  bondb  be  guaranteed  1^  tJie  Fed- 
eral OorenHnent. 

Ne^  I  do  not  underestimate  the  power 
of  those  groups. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Presidwjt,  if  the 
Anaaeial  iiiliiiHj  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  is  tebe  preeeryed  to  any  degree 
at  aa.  tf  the  American  taxpayers  are  not 
to  be  caBed  i^on.  the  American  wage 
e*meri  are  net  to  be  called  upon,  to 
guarantee  tbe  bonds  of  New  York  City, 


tlaen  it  wttl  be  necessary  for  some  of  us  in 
Vbe  Senate  to  do  whatever  tlie  rules  per- 
mit OS  to  do  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  tiie  proposal  now  before 
Uie  Cranmtttee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  AfEaiTB. 

That  is  such  a  far-reaching  pnHWsal, 
it  is  wrong  in  so  many  respects,  that  U  is 
very  difBcutt  for  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia to  comprehend  how  a  committee 
could  rmort  it  favorably  to  tbe  floor  of 
ttie  Senate. 

I  shall  not  today  go  into  all  of  the  de- 
tails. Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  the  nhi>f 
beneficiaries  of  this  legislaticm  will  be  the 
New  Yoik  City  batdcs,  plus  those  wlio 
speculate  in  bonds,  plus  tiioee  wealthy 
indivkhiato  wlio  purdiase  tax  eaempt 
bonds  beeanse  they  need  pay  no  Federal 
income  tax  on  the  interest  which  they 
leoeive. 

Tbe  Ranking  Oommittee  lias  not  even 
nhtalned  the  inf<mnation  as  to  how  many 
of  these  hauls  are  held  by  each  of  the 
indivldaal  banks  in  New  York  City.  Yet, 
that  conunlttee  was  prepared  to  report 
that  legislatton  to  the  fkxH-  of  the  Senate 
without  that  very  important,  very  essen- 
tial, informatitxi. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  an  obli- 
gation, as  I  see  it,  to  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate pertinent  infonnation  nnoHrig  clear 
Just  who  willbenritt  and  to  what  extent. 
Mr.  QBIFnN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yidd? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRO,  JR  I  am  glad 
to  yirid  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  have  not  been  on  the 
floor  and  I  have  not  Iwd  an  opportunity 
to  liear  the  complete  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  However,  as  one 
of  those  In  the  leaderstiip  cf  the  Senate 
I  have  some  oanoem  idMut  reports  by 
the  news  media  that  the  committee,  de- 
^te  an  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  reqaest  that  would  have  peimtt- 
ted  it  to  meet  while  the  Senate  waa  in 
session,  went  ahead  and  held  a  hearing. 
I  raise  thto  questton  witliont  any  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  tiie  issue  under  discusskxi,  but 
more  on  a  broader  liasto  of  compliance 
with  tile  rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  heard  in  tlie  madia  that  tiie  Re- 
publican members  boyeotted  tiie  meet- 
ing. It  would  be  my  Imiiif  iiiii  tliat  if 
Republican  members  dkl  not  attend  tlaey 
were  abiding  far  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
Does  the  Senatm*  from  Virginia  have 
any  information  aiwut  what  occurred? 
Was  a  stenogracrfiie  record  made  of  the 
hearings  on  yesterday,  and  to  the  Senate 
expected  to  pay  the  cost  of  that  record 
notwithstanding  the  objection  tliat  was 
lodged? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  wffl  have  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Soiatw  from  Michigan 
that  I  do  not  have  tbe  answer  to  that 
qaestian.  I  thhik  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan raises  a  very  pertinent  qoesttox  It 
is  one  that,  frankly,  had  not  occuned 
to  the  Senatw  tnm  Virginia.  Whm  I 
leave  the  floor  today,  I  shall  attenqit  to 
find  out  just  what  was  done  at  that  com- 
mittee meeting. 

So  far  as  the  press  saying  that  the 
Republicans  boycotted  the  meeting,  I 
think  that  to  an  imfalr  assertion. 
Under  the  ntfes  of  the  Senate,  com- 
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mlttees  are  not  pennitted  to  meet  whBe 
the  Senate  is  inaession.  Hfiiihmu  at  tl» 
Bankhig  Committee  were  taiterested  in 
the  energy  blU,  which  was  before  tte 
Senate  yesterday,  one  of  the  vital  pieces 
of  legislation  affecting  thto  coimtry 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  With  roUcaU  "  votes 
scheduled  aU  during  the  momhig  th» 
first  one  being  at  9:45.  ' 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  With  roU- 
call  votes  afl  during  the  day.  To  expect 
those  men  to  leave  the  Chamber  to  go  to 
a  committee  meeting  which  was  called 
contresy  to  the  Senate  rales— although  I 
mi«ht  say  that  coounittees  do.  frcnn  tine 
to  time,  meet  informally — I  thtak  to  a 
mistake  when  we  had  before  the  Senate 
an  issue  as  great  as  thto  one,  a  vitally  im- 
portant  piece  of  legislatian  to  meet  the 
energy  needs  of  our  Nation. 

To  take  one  exampte,  the  ranUw 
Republican  member  of  the  Runkw 
Committee  stated  on  the  floor  of  ttie  Sen- 
ate yesterday  moming  titat  perfaaie  fab 
State  is  more  affected  than  any  other 
State  by  the  iriece  of  legidation  whfch 
was  then  beTore  the  Senate. 

To  say  that  he  boycotted  that  waajii^ 
because  he  was  here  attending  to  hb 
duties  in  regard  to  iBg<«i«t«fln  on  i^itah 
the  Senate  had  to  act  yesterday,  and  on 
which  it  was  voting  threu^iout  the  day, 
seems  to  me  a  very  unf  ah  accusation. 

I  do  not  icnow  how  the  oommittee  b 
going  to  bring  out  a  reasonable  and  ap- 
propriate proposal  if  it  insists  on  hoU- 
ing  meetings  and  calling  witnesses  at  a 
time  when  many  Members  could  not  be 
there  because  of  vital  Senate  work. 

I  join  with  the  able  Senator  from 

Micliigan  in  questioning  that  procedure. 

I  do  not  want  to  inbude  too  much  on 

the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Go  right 

ahead.      

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  I  might  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Daily  Digest  (tf  the  Cohois- 
sioNAL  Record,  which  I  imderstand  to  an 
unofflcial  summary  of  activities  In  the 
various  committees.  The  EHgest  describes 
what  happened  yesterday  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urtan 
Affairs  as  follows: 

Committee  contlniied  marlcup  of  bills  to 
provide  loan  guarantees  or  other  financial 
Msistance  for  local  units  of  government  and 
announced  one  additional  bearing  on  ttiis 
subject  will  be  held  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  ELARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  Interrupt  at 
that  point,  if  the  Digest  is  correct,  if  the 
committee  did  Indulge  in  a  markup  of 
the  bill,  then  I  say  It  was  done  improp- 
erly and  against  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Another  question  that 
would  be  raised  logically  is  the  expense 
of  witnesses  who  testify  at  a  hearing  of 
a  committee  which  to  not  held  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

While  we  are  on  thto  subject— and  I 
see  that  my  colleague  from  Alabama, 
who  to  a  member  of  tiie  Rules  Conuntt- 
tee  on  which  I  serve  to  present — ^I  cannot 
help  but  say  that  there  to  no  particular 
credit  for  the  Smate  Itself  if  we,  as  Sen- 
ators, do  not  can  attention  and  try  to  do 
something  about  possible  violations  (tf 
the  rules  of  (nd-  body.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  the  rules  need  changing.  But  so 
long  as  those  rules  are  not  changed.  It 
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seems  to  me  it  is  Important  that  the 
Senate  abide  by  its  rules. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Notwithstanding  a 
^•p)•y  clear  rule  of  the  Senate  that  con- 
fidential communications  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  treaty,  are  not  to  be  made  pub- 
lic except  by  the  action  of  the  Senate 
as  a  whole,  the  committee  took  it  upon 
itself  to  make  public  a  confidential  com- 
munication of  the  President.  That  was 
a  clear  violation  of  the  rules. 

It  may  be  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee did  not  realize  at  the  time  that  it 
was  a  violation,  at  least  all  may  not  have 
realized  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  was  a 
most  serious  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate,  as  a  body,  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  that.  Otherwise,  we  are  go- 
ing to  drift  into  a  state  of  affairs  less 
than  orderly,  and  into  a  position  where 
we  cannot  expect  to  command  the  respcet 
(rf  the  Nation. 

I  call  attention  to  this  because  as  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  and,  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  we  require  compli- 
ance with  our  rules. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  beUeve  the 
Senator  is  quite  right.  Also  it  suggests 
to  me  what  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my 
comments:  the  power  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  rush  through  a  bailout  for  New 
York  City.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  try- 
ing to  rush  it  through,  l)ecause  if  the 
Members  of  Congress  will  carefully  study 
that  measure  that  is  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  which  appears  to  have  the 
support  of  a  one-man  majority  out  of  the 
total  committee — if  the  American  people 
can  understand  what  is  being  done  to 
them,  that  legislation  will  never  pass. 

I  do  not  blame  the  proponents  on  that 
committee  for  wanting  to  rush  it  through. 
That  is  what  they  were  pi"epared  to  do 
yesterday.  They  were  prepared  to  steam - 
roll  it  through  the  committee  and,  hope- 
fully, steamroll  it  through  the  Senate. 

It  suggests  to  me  that  I  am  correct  in 
not  underestimating  the  power  of  the 
New  York  politicians  and  not  imderesti- 
mating  the  power  of  the  New  York 
bankers. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  raised  a 
point  where  secret  Government  docu- 
ments, dealing  with  American  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  have  been  made 
public. 

Yet,  when  I  asked  a  member  of  the 
Banking  Committee  yesterday  whether 
the  committee  had  information  as  to  how 
many  bonds  are  held  by  each  of  the  New 
York  City  banks,  he  Indicated  that  was 
secret  information  and  could  not  be  given 
to  the  Senate. 

So  far  as  this  one  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, I  propose  to  do  all  that  I  can  to 
hold  up  a  vote  on  thto  matter  until  the 
Senate  has  full  Information  as  to  what 
banks,  what  groups,  will  benefit.  There 
are  hmidi-eds  of  millions  of  dollars  in- 
volved. Let  us  have  the  facts  hi  who  will 
benefit— and  to  what  extent. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
resolution,  his  dedication,  and  his  deter- 
mination that  this  measure  shall  not 
pass,  at  least  until  it  has  been  given  close 
and  careful  scutiny  here  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  yester- 
day the  committee  was  prepared  to  vote 
out  this  measure,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  noted  in  the  press  that  one 
of  the  features  of  that  bill  at  that  time 
was  a  requirement  that  the  State  should 
levy  a  tax,  a  statewide  tax,  to  bring  in 
.=:ome  $420  million  a  year  to  help  pay  for 
the  bonds  that  would  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
noted  in  the  press  this  morning  that  the 
New  York  State  ofiBcials  say  they  are 
not  wiUing  to  levy  that  tax.  It  looks  as 
though  their  attitude  is  one  of  getting  a 
bailout  and  not  having  to  put  in  any 
austerity  program,  or  any  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears  sacrifice  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  their  difiBculties.  So  it  may 
well  be  the  legislation,  if  it  had  been  re- 
ported out  yesterday,  might  not  have 
been  acceptable.  Did  the  Senator  see  that 
item  in  the  newspapers  this  moming? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Let  me  say 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama  that  I 
did  not  see  that  statement  this  morning, 
but  I  am  not  smprised  to  heai*  that  it 
was  made.  That  alone  is  adequate  justifi- 
cation for  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  to  scrap  that 
whole  piece  of  legislation  and  start  all 
over  agEiin. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  mentioned 
the  officials  of  New  York  State — New 
York  State  or  New  York  City,  one  or  the 
other — ^being  unwilling  to  face  up  to  an 
austerity  program.  I  want  to  contrast 
that  with  what  has  happened  in  the  State 
of  Vii-ginia. 

The  Governor  of  Vii-ginla  is  Mills  E. 
Godwin,  Jr.  He  sei^ved  as  Governor  from 
1966  to  1970.  Under  the  Virginia  Consti- 
tution, he  could  not  serve  a  consecutive 
term,  but,  breaking  a  100-year  precedent, 
he  was  elected  again  to  serve  from  1974 
to  1978. 

Governor  Godwin  has  found  that  in 
the  State  of  Virginia  the  expenditures 
are  exceeding  the  revenues,  so  he  has  told 
the  departments  of  government  that 
they  must  tighten  their  belts,  and  that  a 
balanced  budget,  as  the  constitution  re- 
quires, must  be  achieved  this  year. 

In  a  speech  in  Front  Royal,  Va.,  on  Sat- 
urday, October  18,  Governor  Godwin  said 
that  Virginia's  budget  will  be  one  that 
remains  balanced,  even  if  it  is  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States  to  do  so ;  and  he 
has  taken  steps  to  balance  Virginia's 
budget. 

I  want  to  commend  Governor  Godwin 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  draw  a  contrast  between  the 
way  we  in  Vh-ginia  handle  our  financial 
affairs,  as  compared  to  the  way  they 
handle  their  financial  matters  in  New 
York. 

As  long  as  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  do  not 
propose  to  vote  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  wage  eai-ners  of  our  Nation,  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  wage  earners  of 
the  State  of  Vh'ginia,  and  use  Federal 
credit  to  guarantee  l)onds  for  the  city  of 


New  York,  which  has  been  grossly  mis- 
managed over  a  long  period  of  time 

Instead  of  the  Banking  Committee 
bringing  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  bail  out  New  York  City,  I  think 
they  would  be  rendering  a  service  to  the 
banking  community,  and  certainly  a 
."service  to  tlie  taxpayers,  by  calling  on 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  .see  whether 
there  has  been  criminal  action  in  the 
handling  of  the  finances  of  New  York 
City,  In  the  sense  that  deliberately  un- 
derestimated revenues  were  submitted 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  to 
which  the  city  would  not  otherw  L«e  have 
been  entitled. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  commend  the  Senatxir 
for  his  determination  to  see  that  this 
matter  is  not  st«amrollei-ed  through  the 
Senate  as  a  result  of  efforts  to  this  effect, 
and  that  the  voice  Of  reason  is  allowed  to 
be  heard. 

I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  noticed  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Jom-nal  tliis  moming.  That  oracle 
of  tlie  financial  and  business  community 
of  this  country,  the  oracle  of  Wall  Street, 
we  might  say.  in  its  lead  editorial  this 
morning,  was  recommending  that  the 
proper  course  for  the  city  of  New  York 
to  pursue  was  to  go  into  voluntary  bank- 
ruptcy. They  pointed  out  that  the  mayor 
of  New  York  has  suggested  that  even  if 
they  did  n<rt  have  to  pay  on  their  bonds, 
they  still  would  not  have  sufficient  funds 
to  keep  the  city  going.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  points  out  that  if  they  do  get  a 
moratoriiun  on  their  bonds,  the  income 
that  they  would  have  would  be  only  8 
pei-cent  below  what  they  would  need  to 
caiTy  on  the  functions  of  the  city,  and 
recommends  that  the  best  course  for  the 
city  of  New  York  to  piu^ue  to  to  go  into 
voluntary  bankruptcy  and  then  cut  ex- 
penses by  8  percent,  which  they  suggest 
is  not  too  gi-eat  a  sacrifice  to  make. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Vfa^inia  is 
cutting  its  expenses  by  5  percent,  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Virginia  is  not  calling  on 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  any  help;  Is  it? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Let  me 
interrupt  the  Senator  right  there.  I  do 
not  think  we  will  find  any  Governor  of 
Virginia  coming  to  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States  and  asking  for  legislation 
by  which  the  American  taxpayer  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  ball  out  the 
State  of  Virginia  and,  under  a  piece  of 
legislation  such  as  that  before  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  would  dictate  to  the  leg- 
islature what  it  must  do  about  taxes.  I 
think  any  Vii-ginia  Governor  who  did 
that,  if  he  did  not  resign  voluntarily, 
would  be  required  to  do  so  by  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  looks  as  though  the  leg- 
islaUwi  we  ought  to  be  considering  is 
legtolation,  if  the  pi^esent  bankruptcy 
laws  do  not  quite  fit  the  situation,  to 
amend  the  bsmkruptcy  laws  to  give  New 
York  a  method  of  getting  some  time 
under  the  law  applicable  to  all  su^h 
municipalities. 

That  is  Uie  type  of  legislation  that  we 
.should  be  considering  rather  than  lepls- 
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lation  that  would  freeze  in  this  exces- 
sively hifl^  rate  of  expenditures  that  the 
city  is  operating  under,  that  they  cannot 
live  with,  and  that  would  cause  a  loss  of 
whatever  the  Federal  Government  guar- 
anteed <a  pate  into  the  guarantee  opera- 
tion. 

Did  t^e  Senator  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal? 

Mr.  HARRT  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  customarily  reads 
44  newspapers  a  day,  and  I  get  up  rather 
early  In  the  morning.  But  I  find  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  gets  up  much 
earlier  than  does  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  he  reads  even  more  newspa- 
pers than  does  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. No.  I  did  not  see  that  editorial. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  First  Condition" 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoid  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
colloquy.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the 
Senator. 

•Hie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  AIjL£N.  One  other  thing  that  im- 
presses me  about  this  whole  operation  is 
the  lack  of  credibility  even  tn  the  State 
of  New  York  that  the  assurances  of  the 
New  York  City  ofElcials  have.  No  one 
seems  to  feel  that  this  austerity  program 
they  keep  promising  they  are  going  to 
tnaugurate  will  ever  be  inaugurated,  and 
they  have  to  have  watchdogs  there  at 
the  State  level  to  look  after  it  and  put 
In  other  austerity  measures,  but  they 
obviously  do  not  feel  like  these  assur- 
ances are  worth  a  great  deal.  If  they  are 
not  willing  to  take  any  action  before  the 
guarantee  is  made,  we  can  rest  assured 
they  are  not  going  to  take  any  action 
after  the  guarantee  is  made. 

I  am  willing  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  this  matter.  I 
feel  that  they  have  their  fingers  on  the 
pulse  of  the  financial  community  and  the 
effect  that  this  will  have  on  New  York. 
the  people  of  New  York,  and  on  the  econ- 
onpiy  of  the  Nation. 

I  call  attention  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia another  item  I  noticed  in  the  paper 
this  morning.  This  condition  of  New  York 
is  sujvosed  to  have  caused  chaos  in  the 
financial  community  and  in  the  matter 
of  selling  State  and  municipal  bonds. 
The  State  of  Maryland  was  able  to  sell 
$85  million  in  bonds  yesterday  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  5.27,  whereas  some  months 
ago  they  had  to  pay  5.97.  I  noticed  that 
the  House  of  Morgan  was  the  successful 
bidder  for  this  issue,  and  they  are  turn- 
ing around  and  selling  the  early  maturi- 
ties of  this  Maryland  issue  at  4.2  percent 
interest.  So,  a  local  government  that  is 
properly  operated  apparently  is  not  going 
to  have  any  trouble  getting  their  bonds 
sold.  Here  is  the  State  of  Maryland  that 
is  able  to  sell  bonds  that  the  House  of 
Morgan  is  turning  around  and  offering 
for  sale  at  4.2  percent  interest. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  What  that 
suggebts  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
that  the  New  York  banking  community 
is  trjring  to  scare  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try into  enactment  of  bail-out  legislation, 
potentially  the  most  far-reaching  piece 
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of  legislation  to  come  before  Congress  in 
the  past  10  years. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  pointed 
out.  the  communities  of  our  Nation 
which  are  well  run  and  the  States  whicii 
are  well  run  will  have  no  difBcuity  in  sell- 
ing their  bonds.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  pointed  out  what  has  hap- 
pened yesterday. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  has 
happened  yesterday,  and  yet  they  say: 
"Oh,  my  Lord,  if  New  York  bonds  default, 
every  city  in  tlie  country  will  go  down 
the  drain.  It  will  just  be  terrible,"  they 
say. 

I  do  not  want  anything  to  happen  to 
New  York  City  either.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  But  I  want  New 
York  City  to  clean  up  its  own  mess.  I  do 
not  want  the  politicians  and  the  bankers 
in  New  York  City  to  dig  into  Uie  pockets 
of  the  wage  earners  of  my  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, when  the  Governor  of  Virginia  has 
enimciated  an  austerity  program  to  re- 
duce expenditures  by  5  percent  so  that 
the  budget  will  be  balanced.  New  York 
City  should  be  required  to  balance  its 
budget — not  seek  Federal  credit  so  as  to 
escape  its  clear  responsibiUty  to  (H>erate 
within  its  means. 

Bfr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
further,  this  $6  billion  that  is  suggested 
that  the  Federal  Government  guarantee, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  would  stand  a  mighty  good 
chance  of  being  lost.  The  Senator  has 
talked  about  what  this  would  cost  the 
average  person.  At  a  $5  billion  loss,  it 
would  be  an  assessment  of  $25  on  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  tiiis  country. 
That  is  what  it  woiild  cost  the  average 
citizen  and  the  average  child  throughout 
the  country,  an  assessment  of  $25  per 
capita. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  a 
very  interesting  figure. 

In  that  connection,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  Committee  told  me 
yesterday  that  it  would  not  cost  anyone 
anything. 

If  tliat  is  the  case,  why  do  not  the  New 
York  h&Dks  just  underwrite  it  then?  If 
it  is  not  going  to  cost  anyone,  everyone 
will  come  out  fine. 

That  theory  "it  is  not  gotag  to  cost 
anyone  anything"  is  a  fundamental  rea- 
son why  our  Nation  is  in  the  very  un- 
sound condition  that  it  is  in  today. 

Too  many  banks  of  our  country  think 
that  they  can  over-extend,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  cost  anyone  anything;  too  many 
citizens  of  oiu-  country  think  they  can 
over-extend,  and  it  is  not  going  to  cost 
anyone  anything.  Practically  all  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  country  think  that  the 
Federal  GovemmMit  can  over-extend, 
and  it  is  not  going  to  cost  anyone  any- 
thing. 

I  say  what  is  happening  in  New  York 
City  is  a  dramatic  example  of  what  can 
happen  by  over  spending.  No  city,  no 
State  can  continue  to  spend  beyond  its 
means,  nor  can  the  Federal  Government. 
Individual  citizens  know,  the  housewife 
knows,  and  the  wage  earner  knows,  that 
if  he  or  she  continues  to  spend  beyond 
his  or  her  means,  bankruptcy  is  the  end 
result. 
There  is  no  Federal  Government  pro- 


gram to  bail  them  out.  There  are  12  000 
banki-upt  companies  in  this  country 
every  year,  a  minimum  of  12,000.  Are 
we  going  to  bail  out  all  of  those  bank- 
rupt companies? 

There  are  many  other  cities  besides 
New  York  that  are  in  difficult  conditions 
because  the  poUticians  continually  over- 
spend. Are  we  going  to  bail  all  of  those 
out? 

Tliere  are  38,000  commmiities 
thioughout  our  Nation.  Aie  we  prepared 
to  bail  out  any  which  run  toto  financial 
difficulties. 

Most  certainly  we  will  if  we  establish 
a  precedent  with  New  York.  It  will  be 
a  bottomless  pit  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment guarantees  New  York  City  bonds. 
That  is  the  proposal  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  are  fightmg  so  strongly,  because 
what  that  does,  in  reality,  is  guarantee 
the  banks  of  New  York  City  against  de- 
fault on  bonds  that  they  own  and  guar- 
antee them  their  interest  income.  They 
are  getting  high  tax-free  income.  Yet 
they  come  to  Washington  and  demand 
that  the  Federal  Government  guarantee 
those  bonds.  They  do  not  want  to  lose 
their  money. 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  me  to  stand  here 
in  the  Senate  and  to  take  this  position. 
I  know  many  of  the  top  bankers  In  New 
York,  and  they  are  fine  people.  But  I  am 
not  willing  to  have  the  American  wage 
earners  guarantee  them  against  loss. 
There  are  hundred  of  million  of  dollars 
involved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Exhibit  1 
The  First  Cokdition 
We  think  Senator  Proxmire's  Senat* 
Banking  Committee  Is  making  a  mistake  in 
Envisioning  a  federal  guarantee  of  New  Tork 
City  securities.  But  the  committee  will 
plunge  beyond  a  mistake  and  into  sheer 
folly  if  it  cuarantees  the  notes  without  se- 
curing the  tax  base  that  must  pay  them  off. 
This  means  requiring  the  city  to  repeal  its 
rent  control  laws. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  the  best  step 
for  the  city  is  voluntary  bankruptcy,  and 
that  if  it  is  unwilling  to  take  that  step  the 
federal  government  ought  to  step  aside  and 
let  the  courts  handle  the  problem.  Mayor 
Beame  talks  of  needing  a  billion  dollars  by 
March  even  if  all  debt  service  is  suspended; 
this  is  chiefly  the  result  of  seasonal  patterns 
in  the  payment  of  state  and  federal  monies 
that  could  perhaps  be  corrected.  In  fact,  the 
same  projections  show  that  through  the 
remaining  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  a 
suspension  of  debt  sen'ice  and  an  8%  cut  in 
other  city  spending  would  balance  Income 
and  outgo. 

These  numbers  are  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  those  the  Prozmlre  legislation 
contemplates.  The  most  important  differ- 
ence is  that  if  the  city  goes  through  bank- 
ruptcy and  is  forced  to  live  without  credit, 
the  cuts  actually  will  be  made.  If  it  receives 
a  federal  guarantee.  Mayor  Beame  will  come 
limping  back  to  Senator  Proxmire  next  year 
for  new  and  bigger  guarantees. 

We  might  remind  the  committee  what  a 
guarantee  means.  It  means  that  if  the  city 
Is  unable  to  pay  off  tlw  note,  the  federal 
government  must  do  So.  The  leglslfttloa 
would  in  effect  set  up  a  new  uncontex>Uabl» 
feder^  expenditure  of  $6  bUUon.  Since  tlM 
committee  hopes  that  the  expenditure  wiU 
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not  be  necessary.  It  recognizes  that  it  must 
attach  stringent  conditions  concerning  the 
expenditure  side  of  the  city's  budget.  But 
so  far  it  has  not  recognized  that  the  same 
scrutiny  must  be  implied  to  the  revenue 
side. 

The  revenue  side  is  at  least  as  scary  as  the 
expense  side.  Earlier  this  year  three  disin- 
terested civic  associations — the  Citizens 
Housing  and  Planning  Council,  the  Citizens 
Budget  Commission  and  the  Citizens 
Union — issued  an  vmprecedented  Joint  state- 
ment warning  of  "the  virtual  collapse  of 
the  housing  inventory  of  New  York  City  and 
a  massive  erosion  in  the  property  tax  base 
which  would  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
the  city's  revenue-raising  abilities." 

"Collapse  .  .  .  massive  erosion  .  .  .  devastat- 
ing," the  words  describe  the  recent  effects  of 
rent  control,  which  has  clung  on  in  varying 
forms  in  New  York  though  it  was  abolished 
soon  after  World  War  n  in  the  parts  of  the 
nation  now  asked  to  guarantee  the  city's 
debt.  There  is  no  better  example  of  the 
habit  of  preposterous  cant  at  the  root  of 
New  York's  problems  than  the  rhetoric  about 
"greedy  landlords,"  which  obscures  the  huge 
importance  of  the  real  estate  industry  to 
the  city's  tax  base  and  credit  standing. 

The  real  estate  tax  remains  the  most  vi- 
tal single  revenue  source  in  New  York.  Some 
Sl%  of  the  city's  assessed  valuation  and  a 
somewhat  smaller  part  of  revenues  come 
from  t4>artinent  properties.  The  value  of 
these  properties,  and  thus  their  contribu- 
tion to  assessed  valuation  and  their  tax- 
paying  abUities.  depends  principally  on  their 
rental  Income,  llie  rent  control  and  rent 
stabilization  laws  reduce  this  income,  and 
thus  reduce  the  city's  tax  base,  revenues 
and  ability  to  redeem  securities. 

This  chronic  problem  erupted  into  a  full- 
fledged  crisis  with  the  increase  in  fuel  costs 
and  other  inflationary  pressures,  and  with 
the  reimpositlon  of  rent  stabilization  on 
apartments  previously  exempted  from  the 
older  rent  control  law.  The  apartment  own- 
ers have  not  been  allowed  to  pass  along  the 
full  increases  in  fuel  costs  in  higher  rents. 
The  typical  apartment  Is  now  operating  at  a 
kMs.  If  in  Mder  to  make  a  basic  pomt  we 
may  be  allowed  an  exaggeration  Ignoring 
such  complexities  as  tax  losses:  Tills  meazts 
the  value  of  the  prc^>erty  Is  zero,  and  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  city  ought  to  be 
written  down  by  something  approaching 
31%. 

A  de  facto  write-down  is  rapidly  mairiTig 
itself  felt.  About  36%  of  the  apartment 
buildings  are  already  In  arrears  on  their  real 
estate  taxes.  About  90  of  the  city's  135  sub- 
sidized Mitchell -Lama  projects  for  middle 
income  residents  are  in  various  stages  of 
default  on  their  mortgttges.  A  rent  strike 
at  the  huge  Co-op  City  development,  backed 
by  many  members  of  the  city  government, 
is  the  principal  reason  the  State  Housing 
Finance  Agency  is  in  financial  Jeopardy.  The 
outright  abandonment  of  apartments  runs 
at  about  40,000  housing  units  a  year,  or  the 
equivalent  of  the  entire  housing  stpck  tn 
many  smaller  cities  now  asked  to  guarantee 
New  York's  debt. 

TTnless  rent  control  is  repealed,  this 
hemorrhage  will  not  only  continue  but  ac- 
celerate. The  city  is  devoiulng  its  own  tax 
base  J\ist  at  the  moment  it  Is  asking  the 
rest  of  the  nation  to  co-sign  notes  that  baae 
is  supposed  to  pay  off.  Making  the  end  of 
rent  control  the  very  first  condition  of  >  any 
federal  action  is  not  a  matter  of  ideology, 
but  a  matter  of  simple  prudence. 


15  minutes  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 


NEW   YORK   CITY'S  FISCAL   CRISIS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  colloquy  this  morning,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  the  leadership  he  has  shown  in  this 
very  important  area. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  some 
scare  tactics  have  been  used  by  some  of 
the  advocates  of  the  Federal  guarantee 
of  the  bonds  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
indicating  that  the  bond  market  was 
going  to  be  very  difficult  for  cities 
throughout  the  country  to  enter  f  oi'  their 
normal  financing. 

This  seems  to  me  to  break  down  into 
two  areas.  On  the  one  hand,  those  cities 
which  have  been  responsible  and  whose 
bankers  have  been  responsible,  as  lead- 
ers of  the  city,  have  their  bonds  in  good 
shape.  On  the  other  hand,  there  lias  been 
some  deterioration  in  the  bond  market 
.because  of  the  irresponsibility  of  civic 
leaders  as  well  as  bankers  and  the  lead- 
era  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  finances  of  New  York,  which 
has  depressed  the  bond  market  and  made 
it  more  difficult  to  enter. 

In  addition,  bankers  tell  me  that  be- 
cause the  yield  on  tax  exempt  municipal 
bonds  has  increased  in  the  last  25  years 
from  less  than  2  percent  to  more  than 
7  percent,  they  have  an  ample  amount  of 
revenues  in  their  portfolios,  so  that  they 
do  not  have  the  incentive  they  had  be- 
fore to  enter  the  bond  market  for  addl- 
tioqal  tax-exempt  bonds.  Incidentally, 
they  are  the  largest  buyers  of  tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Second,  the  casualty  companies  have 
had  low  profits  in  the  last  year.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  they  are  No.  2 
in  buying  ta'>'-exempt  bonds.  So  they 
have  not  had  the  necessary  revenues. 

In  addition,  I  understand  that  there 
have  been  some  IRS  rulings  so  far  as 
wealthy  individuals  are  concerned  that 
have  affected  their  purchases. 

So,  Is  it  the  Senator's  opinion  that 
scare  tactics  have  been  used  to  try  to 
force  votes  In  support  of  guaranteeing 
these  funds,  principally  of  the  banks  of 
New  York  but  also  other  banks,  to  the 
detriment  of  this  country? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  I 
think  scare  tactics  have  been  used.  I  do 
not  like  to  say  that,  but  I  think  there 
have  been. 

I  believe  that  cei-tainly  the  steamroller 
jresterday  was  prepared  to  roll  In  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
bailout  legislation  would  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  yesterday,  had  not 
some  of  us  used  the  Senate  rules  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Yes,  I  think  scare  tactics  have  been 
used.  If  one  reads  the  New  Yoric  Times, 
one  will  find  a  good  bit  of  what  I  consider 
hysteria  In  that  publication. 

Incidentally,  some  news  media  are 
so  anxious  that  the  proposed  legislation 
be  eoacted  that  apparently  they  con- 
tinually  misquote  the  President's  Inten- 
tions. I  note  today  that  on  page  31  (rf 


the  New  York  Times,  President  Ford  de- 
nies he  is  willing  to  sign  a  bailout  legis- 
lation. At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  denial 
by  President  Ford  be  inserted  in  the 
Rec(»o. 

The  President  has  courageously  taken 
this  firm  position  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  ever  goes  into  the  bu&ines.s 
of  guaranteeing  State  and  local  bonds, 
then  we  will  have  created  a  bottomless 
pit,  and  the  taxpayei-s  will  be  paying  for 
it  for  many,  many  yeara.  That  is  the 
President's  position  and  it  is  my  position. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  bankers  of  New  York,  as  prudent 
bankers,  as  civic  leaders,  have  had  a  re- 
sponsibility for  a  long  time  to  see  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  city  of  New 
York  was  in  proper  order.  They  either 
were  unable  to  or  imwiUing  to  see  that 
that  was  done  over  the  last  10  years, 
when  they  cooperated  with  the  city  in 
the  financing  of  itc  debt. 

Then,  even  more  recently,  when  the 
11th  hour  was  reached,  before  there  was 
a  delay  in  the  bankruptcy,  with  the  short- 
term  financing  that  was  made  available 
to  the  city,  the  bankers  obviously  were 
imable  to  have  the  city  adopt  an  auster- 
ity program  that  would  work.  Appaiently 
the  bankers  have  not  been  able,  and  per- 
haps the  city  leaders  are  imable  to  adopt 
an  austerity  program  that  will  enable 
them  to  operate  at  a  profit,  so  that  they 
can  work  their  way  out. 

In  this  case,  is  it  not  the  normal  thing, 
if  the  leadership  of  a  city  is  unable  to 
operate  at  a  profit,  that  they  reorganize 
under  the  Bankrupty  Act  and  that  this 
does  give  them  the  protection  of  the 
court,  and  does  it  not  also  provide  an 
answer  to  the  problem?  It  is  going  to 
assure  the  people  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
that  they  are  going  to  start  operating 
on  a  balanced  budget.  Then,  in  order  to 
have  credit  for  future  loans,  they  even- 
tually would  pay  off  at  least  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  loans.  This  has  been  the 
history  of  most  banki'uptcies  of  cities, 
from  what  I  can  find. 

Is  this  pretty  much  the  way  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  look  at  this 
problem? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Absolutely. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  correct 
in  what  he  says. 

But  if  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  prevails — if 
the  majority  prevails — and  if  Congress 
enacts  the  legislation  that  the  committee 
proposes,  there  wlD  be  little  incentive  for 
New  York  City  to  do  what  every  other 
city  must  do,  what  every  other  State 
must  do,  what  Virginia  is  doing  right 
now.  "ITiere  win  be  httle  incentive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Nelson).  The  Senator's  5  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  rec- 
ognition, in  order  that  I  may  yidd  time 
to  the  Swiator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  There  Is  a 
provisl<Mi  in  the  proposal  that  the  Bank- 
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ing  Committee  was  prepared  yesterday 
to  report  which  states  that  the  ci^  does 
not  have  to  balance  its  budget  for  3 
years.  Yet,  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  reqtilre  that  it  (H>erate  on  a 
balanced  budget  every  year.  It  has  not 
been  doing  so,  and  it  has  been  violating 
the  law  by  not  doing  it. 

If  we  follow  this  committee  proposal — 
a  (me-vote  majority,  incidentally — then 
we  win  be  saying,  "You  do  not  have  to 
tollow  your  laws  which  require  that  you 
balance  sova  budget  every  year.  We  will 
give  you  3  years." 

It  is  like  saying  to  an  alcoholic.  "You 
have  to  stop  drinking,  but  we're  going 
to  give  you  a  supply  of  whiskey  to  carry 
you  for  3  years;  and  at  the  end  of  3 
years,  we  ezect  you  to  stop  drinking." 
We  know  what  condition  the  alcoholic 
will  be  in  at  that  point. 

tir.  BARTLETT.  I  certainly  agree  that 
if  the  measure  pending  before  the 
Banking  Committee  were  reported  and 
passed,  there  would  be  no  incentive  for 
the  city  of  New  York  to  undertake  any 
kind  of  austerity  program  or  manage  its 
affairs  in  an  eflBcient  and  prudent  man- 
ner. But  if  this  measure  did  become  law, 
would  not  there  be  a  deleterious  kind  of 
Incentive  throughout  the  land  for  other 
cities  which  are  in  difficulty  now  to  say 
that  they  want  to  get  on  the  bandwagon, 
too.  and  then  for  cities  which  have 
haixiled  their  affairs  rather  prudently 
to  say  that  they  want  to  get  on  the  band- 
wagcm,  also,  and  get  in  on  the  free 
lunch? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  so  right  in 
that  In  that  connection,  Albert  Sind- 
Unger,  the  economic  pollster,  who  takes 
pons  throuflbout  the  Nation  daily— he 
P<dl8  CMisumers  by  telephone  and  has 
been  quite  reliable— points  out  in  his  Is- 
sue of  October  22  that  the  American 
ccmstmiers  are  c«q?osed,  by  a  vote  of  a  2- 
to-1  majority,  to  using  Federal  funds  to 
help  New  York  out  of  its  financial  di- 
leaima.  He  says  tliat  the  American  con- 
sumer feels,  speaking  generaUy,  that 
such  legislation  opens  the  door  to  the 
much-discussed  possibility  that  if  New 
York  were  helped,  many  other  be- 
leagued  cities  would  follow,  hat  In 
hand.  Tlien  his  report  says: 

At  the  very  least,  leaders  of  the  other  cities 
would  b«  under  public  pressure  to  Join  the 
pande  to  Washlngt<m. 

I  tell  the  Senator,  onj  way  to  help  the 
airlines  of  this  country  is  to  pass  the 
legislation  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing Is  seeking.  The  average  citizen  wlU 
not  be  able  to  get  a  seat  on  an  airplane. 
It  will  be  filled  with  public  officials  from 
virtually  every  State  in  the  Union  com- 
ing to  Washington  for  Federal  guaran- 
tees. 

Mr,  BARTLJETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  HAiyiY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  sent  a  telegram  to  the  chief 
1  executive  officers  of  11  of  the  largest 
*  banks  in  New  York  City.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  telegram  and  the 
list  of  addressees  be  minted  In  the 
Record. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OCTOBEB  16,  1975. 

Because  a  determined  drive  is  being  made 
by  New  York  City  politicians  and  New  York 
City  bankers  to  have  the  Congress  provide 
Federal  guarantees  for  New  York  bonds,  I 
think  It  important  that  the  Senate  have  full 
Information  if  it  Is  to  act  on  such  proposals 
In  a  responsible  manner. 

1  am  asking  you  to  furnish  to  me  a  com- 
plete listing  of  holdings  in  your  bank's  name 
and  as  custodian  for  others,  in  New  York 
City  bonds.  New  York  State  bonds,  and  bonds 
issued  by  any  New  York  State  or  New  York 
City  authority.  I  would  appreciate  your  in- 
cluding maturity  dates,  purchase  dates  and 
Interest  rates. 

Your  prompt  response  to  this  request  would 
be  most  helpful  shoiUd  legislation  dealing 
with  New  York  City's  financial  situation  come 
before  the  Senate. 

Har«t  p.  BrBo,  Jr., 

'  U.S.  Senator. 

XIST    OF    ADDRESSES 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wrlston.  Chairman,  Plr.^t  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  399  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller.  Chairman.  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza 
New  York.  NY.  10005. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Patterson,  Chairman,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  23  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

Mr.  Donald  C.  PUtten.  Chairman,  Chemi- 
cal Bank  (New  York),  20  Pine  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Wallls,  Chairman,  Irving  Trust 
Co..  1  Virall  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Moore,  Chairman,  Bankers  Trust 
Co..  16  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Mr.  J.  8.  Lawson,  Chairman,  Marine-Mid- 
land Bank.  140  Broadwav,  New  York.  NY 
10015. 

Mr.  S.  H.  WooUey.  Chairman,  Bank  of  New 
York,  48  WaU  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Manufactxirers  Hanover  Tnist  Co.,  40  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10015.  Chairman:  Ga- 
briel Hauge. 

Charter  New  York  Corp.,  1  Wall  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10015,  Chairman:  G  T 
Wallls. 

National  Bank  of  North  America  (New 
York),  44  WaU  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10015 
Chairman :  J.  H.  Vogel. 

EXTENSION    OF   BOTTTINK    MOBNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  time 
for  routine  morning  business  be  extend- 
ed for  an  additional  10  minutes,  with 
the  same  limitation  of  5  minutes  therein 
on  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  such  time  out  of  my  5  minutes  as 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.  ) ,  may  need. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think 
that  is  important  information  that  the 
Senate  should  have.  Congress  should 
have,  and  the  American  people  should 
have. 

I  am  surprised,  I  might  say.  to  have 
learned  on  yesterday  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  either  has  not  sought  it  or, 
certainly.  I  was  informed,  does  not  have 
it.  I  think  that  is  important  information 
that  should  be  made  available  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  before  acting  on 
any  legislation  to  guarantee  New  York 
bonds. 

I  point  out  again  that  the  guaranteeing 
of  Federal  bonds  will  furnish  not  one 
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dime  to  the  8  million  people  of  New  York 
^^i^y-^The  guaranteeing  of  those  bonds 
wiU  benefit  the  bond  holders,  and  the 
banks  are  the  major  bondholders— 
against  interest  default  and  agatast  the 
default  of  the  bonds  themselves.  Thus 
the  banks  have  the  major  financial  stake 
in  the  bailout  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  column 
by  James  M.  Naughton,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  be  prhited  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

FORD  Denies  He  Is  Wh-ung  To  Sign  a 
Rescue  act 
(By  James  M.  Naughton) 
Washington.  October  22.— President  Ford 
warning  against  "the"  false  antlclpaUon  of 
an  easy  solution."  said  today  through  his 
spokesman  that  he  was  "irritated"  by  pub- 
lished accounts  of  his  wUllngness  to  sign 
legislation   easing   New   York   City's   fiscal 
plight. 

"I  never  told  anybody  that."  Ron  Nessen. 
the  White  House  press  secretary,  quoted  Mr 
Ford  as  having  said.  "There  was  no  indica- 
tion by  me  to  anybody  in  the  Administration 
that  I  feel  this  way." 

Mr.  Nessen  relayed  the  President's  remarks 
to  reporters  this  morning,  following  accounts 
earlier  this  week  In  The  New  York  Times 
and  other  publications  that  quoted  unnamed 
senior  Administration  officials  as  having  said 
Mr.  Ford  would  reluctantly  sign  a  fiscal-aid 
measure  If  it  imposed  stringent  restrictions 
on  the  city. 

BEJECnON   INDICATED 

AccordUig  to  Mr.  Nessen.  the  President 
said  there  was  "no  legislation  I've  seen  or 
heard  of  that  I  would  approve.  Including 
measures  helng  drafted  In  Senate  and  House 
committees. 

The  White  House  also  Issued  a  denial  by 
William  B.  Simon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  a  report  today  In  The  Long  Island 
Press  and  other  Newhouse  newspapers  that 
Mr.  Simon  had  told  Republican  members  of 
the  New  York  Congressional  delegation  that 
the  President  would  approve  "any  reasonable 
bUl." 

For  all  that  the  White  House  did  not  flatly 
rule  out  the  posslbUlty  that  Mr.  Ford  ulti- 
mately woiild  go  along  with  legislation  to 
help  rescue  New  York  City  if  a  measure  could 
survive  opposition  on  Capitol  HUl. 

Mr.  Nessen  refused  today,  as  he  had  done 
for  several  days,  to  respond  directly  when 
asked  If  the  President  would  veto  any  such 
legislation. 

"FACTS."   NOT   EMOTIONS 


The  President  moreover  displayed  no  Irri- 
tation when  the  subject  of  New  York  City's 
fiscal  crisis  was  raised  with  him  by  a  smaU 
group  of  reporters  and  photographers  sum- 
moned to  the  White  House  family  quarters, 
where  Mr.  Ford  was  recuperating  for  the  third 
day  from  a  sinus  Infection  and  head  cold. 

Asked  if  he  felt  well  enough  "to  sign  leg- 
islation helping  New  York."  Mr.  Ford  replied 
in  an  unusiially  husky  voice  that  he  acted 
on  the  basis  of  "facts"  rather  than  emotions. 
He  reiterated  hla  oft-stated  position  that 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State  had 
ample  means,  without  Federal  assistance,  tp 
resolve  the  problem.  Mr.  Ford  made  no  com- 
ment on  what  he  would  do  If  confronted 
with  Congressslonal  legislation. 

A  few  minutes  later,  however,  Mr.  Nessen 
volunteered  at  his  dally  news  briefing  that 
the  President  was  "Irritated"  with  an  ac- 
count, published  yesterday  in  The  New  York 
Times,  of  an  unidentified  senior  official's  con- 
fidence that  Mr.  Ford  would  sign  carefully 
drawn  leglMatlon. 
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Although  the  source  of  the  report  was  an 
official  who  talks  frequently  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Nessen  said  that  Mr.  Ford's  irrita- 
tion was  "baaed  on  his  belief  that  the  source 
is  uninformed." 

The  press  secretary  said  that  "the  Presi- 
dent thinks  It's  too  bad  that  the  people  who 
are  working  on  these  hard  decisions  of  get- 
ting New  York  City  back  on  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible basis  [would]  be  diverted  from 
their  work  by  what  he  referred  to  as  the 
false  anticipation  of  an  easy  solution." 

Mr.  Nessen  said  that  the  President  4iad 
drawn  the  following  analogy : 

"A  man  has  some  Important  reason  to  get 
to  the  fifth  floor  of  a  building,  because  there 
is  something  there  that  he  badly  .needs  to 
do.  Now,  rather  than  start  the  hard  climb  up 
the  five  flights  of  stairs  to  get  there,  some- 
body has  told  him  If  he  Just  hangs  around 
the  lobby  long  enough,  there  Is  going  to  be 
an  elevator  coming. 

"Well,  there's  not  going  to  be  an  elevator 
coming.  The  sooner  he  gets  started  climb- 
ing the  flve  flights  of  stairs,  the  sooner  he's 
going  to  get  to  his  important  chores  on  the 
fifth  floor." 

Asked  If  Mr.  Ford  was  Irritated  with  Vice 
President  Rockefeller  for  having  urged  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  ease  the  city's 
situation — in  effect,  Install  the  "elevator" — 
Mr.  Nessen  said  the  President  "didn't  direct 
his  remarks  to  anyone"  in  particular. 

SIMON  DENIES  REPORT 

Mr.  Nessen  was  also  asked  If  the  President 
considered  Mr.  Simon  "untaformed"  In  light 
of  the  Long  Island  Press  report.  An  aide 
to  Mr.  Nessen  supplied  him  with  a  typewrit- 
ten note  In  which  Mr.  Simon  was  said  to  have 
denied  the  report  with  an  "earthy  expres- 
sion." 

Mr.  Simon  said,  through  the  White  House, 
that  It  was  "absolutely  untrue  that  I  wen 
hinted  (Mr.  Ford)  would  sign  such  legisla- 
tion." 

Representative  Peter  A.  Peyser,  a  West- 
chester Republican  who  favors  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  city,  agreed  in  an  interview  to- 
day that  Mr.  Simon  had  told  participants  at 
the  private  meeting  that  he  was  "In  no  posi- 
tion to  say  what  the  President  would  do"  If 
Congress  enacted  the  legislation. 

Nor  would  Mr.  Nessen  entertain  any  In- 
quiries about  the  prospects  of  a  Presidential 
veto.  One  of  several  exchanges  on  the  matter 
went  as  follows: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  asked  the  President's 
position  on  a  veto? 

A.  I've  given  you  the  President's  position. 

Q.  But  have  you  asked  him  If  he  would 
veto — 

A.  I  am  reflecting  to  you  his  views  at  the 
moment. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  the  answer  Is  yes? 

A.  I  don't  hear  that.  I'm  teUlng  you  what 
I've  said  the  past  couple  of  days — what  I've 
always  said.  I  hope — Is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  the  President's  views. 

Asked  later  If  Mr.  Ford  was  irritated  by 
news  accounts  pointing  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  carefully  refrained  from  closing  the 
door  on  assistance  to  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Nessen  said:  "We  didn't  specifically  discuss 
those  stories." 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
N,!    the  parliamentary  situation?  May  I  have 
V5  minutes? 
\The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    State- 
ments during  routine  morning  business 
are  permitted  for  a  period  of  5  minutes. 


NEW  YORK  cmr 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  just  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  floor  to  hear  this 


passionate  outcry  against  New  York.  I 
regret  very  much  that  I  did  not  hear  it 
all.  I  have  heard  the  same  particular 
line  of  reasoning  and  argument — ^mainly 
argument — so  often  that  I  just  thought 
I  might  take  a  few  minutes  myself  to 
introduce  a  few  facts  into  the  Record. 
In  the  first  place,  what  has  New  York 
ah-eady  done  for  itself?  Pension  funds, 
whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of  Mem- 
bers about  what  the  union  negotiated 
with  the  city,  are  still  trusteed  funds  for 
workers.  They  have  now  contributed  sev- 
eral million  dollars,  the  latest  one  being 
the  rescue  operation  of  the  teachers 
imion,  to  keep  New  York  from  default- 
ing, and  some  $450  million  in  indebted- 
ness was  just  pEud  last  Friday  to  avoid  a 
default. 

Second,  the  city  has  let  go,  by  layoffs, 
something  in  the  area  of  20,000  to  30,000 
employees.  Again,  I  did  not  expect  to 
encounter  this  situation  on  the  floor  this 
morning,  but  the  flgure  is  in  that  area. 
There  is  now  a  3-year  wage  freeze  in 
effect  respecting  city  employees.  The 
capital  construction  of  the  city  has  prac- 
tically been  stopped  in  a  measure  which 
will  be  extremely  harmful  to  the  future 
of  the  city  and  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation. 

A  great  convention  center  has  been 
stricken  from  the  capital  improvement 
rolls,  even  though  it  could  have  been 
financed,  because  there  is  simply  no 
market  for  the  securities  which  would 
have  helped  to  finance  it.  That  is  a  dis- 
astrous blow  to  the  city's  future,  prob- 
ably for  20  years. 

That  is  by  no  means  the  end.  The 
State  has  gravely  jeopardized  its  own 
credit  in  a  recognition  of  its  own  respon- 
sibility for  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
that  jeopardy  is  very  serious.  It  involves 
some  $750  million  in  additional  State 
obligations. 

In  addition,  the  State  Is  now  forcing 
upon  the  city,  from  whom  it  has  taken, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  all  its  s^- 
financing  power,  a  regime  of  the  most 
strict  austerity.  Some  40,000  more  em- 
ployees will  have  to  be  let  go.  Whatever 
one  may  think  about  the  inflated  rolls 
of  the  city  in  terms  of  workers  and 
whether  they  get  too  much  money  and 
whether  it  costs  too  much  to  operate 
New  York  City,  those  alleged  charges 
have  been  completely  confounded  by  the 
findings  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice itself,  which  shows  that  when  we 
strip  the  New  York  City  costs  of  what 
they  should  not  be  bearing — just  as  other 
major  cities  are  not  bearing  them — 
they  are  very  comparable,  and  in  many 
cases  lower  than  the  costs  of  other  large 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  plan,  which  I  gather 
my  colleague  from  Virginia  finds  highly 
objectionable,  which  was  laid  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  as  an  option,  includes  even 
stricter  requirements.  The  State  Over- 
sight Board  has  already  called  for  a  plan 
which  it  has  now  approved,  that  the  city 
must  read  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal 
1978 — that  is  only  3  years;  in  the  life  of 
a  great  organism,  for  8  million  people, 
that  is  a  very,  very  short  time;  that  It 
niust  surrender  its  fiscal  affairs  to  the 
State;  that  it  must  open  its  books  to  the 


Federal  Government  and  follow  proper 
accounting  practices,  all  of  which  I 
thoroughly  agree  with;  that  it  must  put 
up  as  security  for  a  prosi)ective  Federal 
guarantee  of  some  of  its  bonds  all  of  its 
revenue  sharing  money,  which  comes  to 
something  in  the  area  of  $600  million  a 
year;  that  the  State  must  levj-  a  special 
tax.  We  are  already  the  most  heavily 
taxed  State  in  the  United  States,  and 
every  State,  including  Virginia  and  Ala- 
bama, is  very  ardently  competing  U-ith  us 
for  every  piece  of  biisiness  we  have  or 
may  get. 

So  that  by  no  means  is  there  a  home- 
free  competitive  situation  for  the  State 
or  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  addition,  20  percent  of  everjthing 
guaranteed  must  be  paid  in.  There  is  a 
big  difference  in  this  case  between  guar- 
antee and  pay-in.  Twenty  percent  of 
everything  must  be  paid  in  by  sources 
other  than  the  guarantee  of  the  United 
States. 

That  is  draconian,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  and 
it  is  not  imexpected  and,  on  the  whole, 
I  agree  with  it.  That  is  why  I  have  so 
violently  objected  to  the  bailout  charge 
because  New  York  is  not  seeking  to  be 
bailed  out  of  its  mistakes.  It  is  going  to 
suffer  and  pay  for  Its  mistakes.  But  the 
question  is,  Is  New  York,  in  appealing 
to  the  Federal  Government  as  a  group 
of  people,  8  million  strong,  who  have 
been  hit  with  a  disaster,  to  be  any  dif- 
ferent than  chicken  farmers  in  Missis- 
sippi or  farmers  in  some  other  State  or 
than  those  who  are  hit  by  a  flood  or 
tornado  or  another  catastrophe  which 
they  did  not  expect  and  which,  because 
of  the  gimmickry  used  upon  them  in  New 
York,  which  I  strongly  condemn,  they 
had  no  particular  reason  to  suspect,  not 
even  by  the  ratings  of  the  agencies  for 
New  York  bonds,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  just  as  much  a  party  to  accepting 
that  gimmickry  as  the  bond  buyers  them- 
selves? 

So  the  people — and  I  am  speaking  for 
the  people,  I  am  not  speaking  for  any 
politician,  and  I  think  my  colleagues 
know  me  well  enough  for  that — the  peo- 
ple have  been  hit  with  a  catastrophe  in 
a  very  real  way.  The  question  is.  Shall 
tliey  be  punitively  treated,  which  is  what 
Secretary  Simon  said.  That  statement  is 
going  to  go  down  in  history,  in  my  judg- 
ment, with  Charlie  Wilson's  statemwit 
tliat  what  is  good  for  General  Motors 
is  good  for  the  United  States.  Should  the 
people  of  my  State  and  my  city  be  puni- 
tively treated  because  of  these  events? 

What  has  brought  them  to  this  pass. 
Mr.  President?  One  other  point  and  then 
I  will  be  through.  The  demographic  situ- 
ation in  our  country  where,  because  of 
the  civil  rights  revolution  in  the  South, 
blacks  from  the  South  poured  into  other 
cities,  especially  New  York;  and  where, 
because  the  United  States  established 
and  joined  in  establishing  a  Common- 
wealth in  Puerto  Rico.  1  million  Puerto 
Ricans  moved  to  the  United  States,  be- 
cause they  were  American  cltlxens  and 
could  go  anyv^ere  they  chose,  and  they 
flocked  into  New  York. 

They  will  be,  all  of  these  groups.  In 
10  to  20  years  as  good  cltlaens.  ai  liwd 
working,  as  earning,  as  my  parents,  irtM 
came  in  the  middle  1800's,  my  motber 
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front  wrbmt  to  now  PalMttne,  and  my 
tethar  from  what  wm  then  tbe  Anrtro- 
BBBfBitei  a— pirn  they  wffl  be  Joet  ae 
•ood.  Jwt  M  vaUd.  and  wffl  not  need 
the  welfare  any  more  than  mj  parents 
dkL  Bat  rtght  now  ttiejr  cannot  be.  And 
jrvt  New  Tack,  becanae  of  the  fctnd  of 
fonaolae  enforced  v^aa  It  In  tho  Sen- 
ate aad  In  the  House  of  ReprasentatlTes 
is  dtoadvantacad.  It  im^b  35  percent  of 
the  bffl  wUoh  other  ettles  do  not,  and 
that  eoDMB  to  a  neat  |M0  mflUon  a  year. 
nteee  are  the  Jnequlttes  and  tiie  ap- 
peals which  the  dty  of  New  York, 
tiiroa«h  tbe  State  of  New  Toik,  to  mak- 
ing. 

A«aln.  Just  to  recapitulate  very 
briefly:  One,  the  State  wiU  be  held,  and 
should  be  hdd,  respcmslUe.  Every 
State— and  my  ooUeagues.  I  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  feel  even  more  deeply 
than  I  do  about  this  matter  of  States' 
rights  and  State  responsibility,  and  tbski 
to  right— the  State  win  be  the  responsi- 
Ue  party.  Tliere  can  be  no  question  about 
that. 

Hie  most  draoonian  measures  will  be 
called  for  and  wffl  be  taken,  and  we  must 
agree  with  that.  But  all  we  ask  to  that 
our  appeal— may  I  have  1  additional 
minute.  Senator  Btkd,  Just  to  finish? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  recog- 
nition in  order  that  I  might  yield  the 
entire  time  to  the  dtotlngulshed  Senator 
from  Nfew  York. 
Mr.  JAVrre.  Just  1  minute. 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator to  recognteed  for  1  minute. 

Mi-.  JAVrre.  The  city  wffl  be  under  a 
draconlan  regime,  and  no  one  quarrels 
with  that  at  aU. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  everybody 
agrees  that  ultimately  the  bondholders 
and  everybody  else  will  be  paid.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  adjust  our  schedules  for 
empiayees  and  pensions,  salaries,  and 
ererythlng  dse.  and  we  wffl.  Ultimately, 
the  bonds  wffl  be  paid. 

What  to  aAed  for  of  the  Uhlted  States 
to  a  ra^  brtdge  of  credit,  and  that  to  an. 
We  have  always  made  money  on  these 
guarantees.   We  make   money  on  the 
FHA;  we  make  it  on  a  dosen  other  guar- 
antees, and  we  wffl  make  money  on  thto 
one  in  charging  an  insurance  premium, 
m  addition— and  thto  to  something 
that  has  not  come  out.  vrtiSch  should— 
how  does  the  United  States  make  good 
on  a  guarantee?  I  heard  my  coDeagQee 
aay,  I  think  It  was  Senator  Aixnr,  that  it 
was  $25  for  every  man.  woman  and  chfld 
in  thto  country— I  have  not  stoinied  to 
figure  it  outy  it  to  not  relevant  to  what 
I  am  about  to  say,  I  think,  I  assume,  it 
to  correct— the  United  States  pays  on  a 
guarantee  by  issuing  bonds  which  are 
generally    long-term    bonds    at    very 
modest  rates  of  Intoest,  and  in  thto  case 
they  would  be  subrogated  to  ttie  position 
at  Ote  brnwIhoMer  or  the  New  York  City 
bondhoMw^too had  a  guaranteed  bond. 
I  say  evwyone  agrees — even  Secretary 
««non    acreae— that   ultlmatdy    these 
bonds  wa  be  paM  ao  that  to  the  reason 
*«  "^  Ike  umted  States  wffl  not  loee 
*y*htog  on  It  It  baa  not  In  respect  of 
'•a*  aad  It  eertaiidy  wffl  not  In 
to  thto  guarantee.  Now,  that  to 


•Ivaya  acrupulously  to  refrain 


frwn  any  feeling  of  passion  about  tiite, 
and  that  to  the  thing  that  worries  me  so 
much.  I  say  thto  to  the  Smator  honestly 
and  as  a  man.  I  am  worried,  deeply  wor- 
ried, feeling  that  aU  of  us  should  try  to 
l>e  as  objective  as  we  humanly  can  and 
not  have  hangups. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  wffl  yield  there,  I  do 
not  know  anyone  «^o  has  been  more  pas- 
skxuLte  in  ttito  subject  than  has  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  senior  SenatOT  Irom  Virginia  to 
not  gotaig  to  be  deterred  one  little  bit  in 
hto  bdlef  in  the  need  for  some  financial 
responsbfflt^  in  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  New  York  City  govern- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  1 
wffl  take  just  as  objective  an  approach  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  takes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  wffl  be  very  happy  if  the 
SenatOT  wffl,  and  I  think  we  can  find 
some  way,  hopefuny— I  do  not  know  if 
the  Senator  wffl  ever  agree,  but  I  think 
we  can  find  some  way,  hopefully— as  a 
group,  that  to,  in  the  House  and  Senate 
and  with  the  President,  to  see  our  way 
out  of  thto  particular  onergency  situa- 

tiOR. 

When  I  used  the  word  "passion"  all 
that  I  meant,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator— 
and  I  think  the  Senator  knows  my  very 
hi^  opinion  of  him  and  I  know  his  high 
opinion  of  me,  so  I  tanmedlately  say 
that— I  use  it  only  in  the  sense  of  a 
reasoned  argument  on  the  issue.  Of 
course,  we  speak  passionately.  The  Sen- 
ator does,  I  do,  we  all  do,  and  we  should. 
It  to  the  only  way  you  ever  make  a  point 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator frron  Vh-glnia  was  under  the  hn- 
pressitm  that  he  had  made  a  reasonable 
argument,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Nfew  York  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  made  a  reasonable 
argument. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Exactly.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  understood  that  was  in  my  mind. 
But  it  to  a  very  serious  matter. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  close  on  this 
note.  I  think  I  heard  the  Senator  say— 
and  please  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong- 
he  said  that  he  thinks  highly  of  our 
city— he  may  have  said  he  loves  our 
city.  The  Senator  I  know  has  apprecia- 
tion for  the  impw^iance  of  the  nature  to 
the  country  and  to  the  world  of  the 
enormous  nexus  of  ao  many  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  poUtlcia  activities  as  are  rep- 
resented by  New  York  City. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  said,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator  f  rran  New  York,  the 
way  I  expressed  it  was  that  I  considered 
New  York  City  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world,  comparable  to  London,  Paris 
Rome,  and  Vienna.  I  am  not  sure  about 
Tokyo  because  I  spent  so  little  time 
there.  But  I  regard  New  York  City  as  one 
of  the  great  cities,  and  I  just  regret  that 
such  a  great  city  as  that  has  been  de- 
based by  what  I  consider  to  be  the  ex- 
cesses of  its  politicians.  But  however 
great  it  may  be  it  to  not  entitled  to  a 
Federal  guarantee  of  its  bonds. 

»&.  JAVITS.  I  have  dealt  with  the 
question  of  the  excesses. 

May  I  say,  one  of  the  truest  things  the 
mayor  of  New  York— who  to  obviously  a 
very  deeply  troubled  man  and  who 
came  to  thto  place  through  many,  many 
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years  of  very  arduous  service  as  a  civil 
servant  and  a  public  offlcer  In  New  YoA 
pty  Itself— has  asked  us.  and  I  think  it 
to  a  very  chaUenglng  question,  what 
would  the  British  Parliament  do  wt^ 
London,  what  would  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  do  with  Paris,  what 
would  any  parliament  of  the  countries 
the  Senator  referred  to  do  with  their 
city?  I  beUeve  and  he  beUeves  that  tbev 
would  impose  very  strict  conditions,  but 
there  would  be  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  they  would  not  wish  that  dty 
destroyed  to  terms  <rf  its  abfflty  to  func- 
tion as  a  great  city,  which  means  that 
somehow  it  has  got  to  have  some  kind  of 
credit. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  West  ^Orginia. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  MAGNA 
CARTA— HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  458 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 458. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 458,  which  was  read,  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Rks.  458 
Whereas,  the  historic  document  known  as 
the  Magna  Carta  of  1216  A.D.  represents  an 
essential  link  in  the  long  chain  of  constitu- 
tional Instruments;  and 

Whereas,  American  Colonists  brought  with 
them  from  England  the  traditions  of  free 
government  and  the  principle  that  aU  per- 
sons stand  as  equals  beofre  the  Uw,  conoepta 
which  had  been  embodied  in  the  BCagna 
Carta,  and  they  regarded  them  as  their  birth- 
right and  Incorporated  them  in  their  crto- 
nlal  charters  and  constitutions;  and 

Whereas,  in  drafting  the  Constitution  and 
the  BlU  of  Bights  of  the  United  States,  our 
Founding  Fathers  sought  to  guarantee  to 
the  people  of  these  United  States  the  ftee- 
dom  of  the  church,  an  independent  judi- 
ciary, the  right  to  a  speedy  trial,  and  the 
concept  of  due  process  of  law,  which  prin- 
ciples were  clearly  derived  from  the  Magna 
Carta;  and 

Whereas,  in  recognition  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial celebrations  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land have  unanimously  adopted  motions  re- 
apectfuUy  praying  that  Her  Majesty,  The 
Queen,  direct  that  an  original  copy  of  the 
Magna  Carta  be  loaned  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  held  by  their  representa- 
tive, the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for 
a  period  of  one  year;  and 

Whereas,  This  loan  has  been  authorized  by 
Her  Majesty,  The  Queen,  In  order  that  this 
historic  document  may  be  displayed  in  the 
C^ltol,  enclosed  in  a  showcase  donated  by 
the  United  Kingdom  for  that  purpose; 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  It  is  na- 
tural that  men  should  value  the  original 
documents  which  guarantee  their  rights,  and 
thus  hereby  eqjresses  its  sincere  gratitude  to 
Her  Majesty,  The^ueen,  the  Parliament  and 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  their 
loan  to  this  Nation  of  the  Magna  Carta,  a 
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document  of  historic  and  symbolic  signifi- 
cance to  the  peoples  of  both  our  Nations,  and 
believes  that  its  tenqxmuy  rvsldence  here  in 
the  country  of  its  phlloM^hioal  descendants, 
tbe  Declaration  of  Ind^iendMice,  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  ol  Rights,  will  con- 
tribute an  Important  historical  perspective 
to  the  Bicentennial  celebration;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  showcase  donated  to 
tbe  United  States  by  the  United  Kingdom 
to  be  used  to  display  tbe  Magna  Carta  may 
be  placed  in  tbe  rotunda  of  the  United  States 
Capitol,  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  \b 
hereby  authorised  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements therefor,  including  the  payment 
of  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  connec- 
tion- with  the  Installation,  maintenance,  and 
protection  thereof;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  cMisent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  invnediate  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  to  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution — House 
OMicurrent  Resolution  458 — was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  UNTIL  TUESDAY,  OCTO- 
BER 28,  1975— HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  459 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
459. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  459,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  459 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  October  23, 
1975,  It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  Tuesday,  October  28,  1975. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  up  an  amendment  which  to  at  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  asstotant  legtolatlve  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  l,  line  4,  change  the  period  to  a 
comma  and  Insert  the  following:  "and  that 


when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Tbtiraday, 
October  23,  1975,  it  stand  adjourned  until 
11:30  ajn.  Tuesday,  October  28,  1975." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion to  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  amoidment  was  aoreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
there  to  a  title  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  asstotant  legtolatlve  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

Providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  from  Thursday,  October  23,  1975,  to 
Tuesday,  October  28, 1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  to  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The     concurrent     resolution — House 
Concurrent  Resolution  459 — as  amended, 
was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  His.  459 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Th\u«day,  October  23. 
1975,  it  stand  adjourned  uutU  12  o'clock 
meridian  Tuesday,  October  28,  1975,  and 
that  when  the  Senate  adjouriS  on  Thurs- 
day, October  23,  1976,  it  stand  adjourned 
until  11:30  a.m.  Tuesday,  October  28,  1976. 

Amend  tbe  title  so  as  to  read: 

Providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  from  Thursday,  October  23,  1975,  to 
Tuesday,  October  28, 1976. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  to  the  adjournment 
resolution  still  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  amend  that  resolution  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Senate,  when  it  convenes 
on  Tuesday  next,  convene  at  the  hour 
of  11  ajn.  rather  than  the  hour  of  11:30 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  to  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  change  the  period  to  a 
comma  and  Insert  the  following:  "and  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday, 
October  23,  1976,  it  stand  adjourned  until 
11:00  a.m.  Tuesday,  October  28,  1975." 


CERTAIN    MEASURES    PLACED    UN- 
DER SUBJECTS  ON  THE  TABLE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  measures  be  taken  from  the 
Calendar  of  General  Orders  and  placed 
on  the  Calendar  under  the  heading  "Sub- 
jects on  the  Table;"  Calendar  Order  No. 
186  (S.  692).  Calendar  Order  No.  349 
(S.  Res.  234),  and  Calendar  Order  No. 
360  (S.  2330). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  28.  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
recognition  of  Mr.  Gary  Hart  on  Tues- 
day next  imder  the  order  previously  en- 


tered, there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  momhig  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  sv*)  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL REGULATIONS  FOR  PRE- 
VENTING COLLISIONS  AT  SEA, 
1972;  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR 
THE  SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA.  I960; 
CONVENTION  ON  THE  PREVEN- 
TION AND  PUNISHMENT  OP 
CRIMES  AGAINST  INTERNATION- 
ALLY PROTECTED  PERSONS;  PRO- 
TOCOL FOR  THE  CONTINUATION 
IN  FORCE  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COFFEE  AGREEMENT  OP 
1968,  AS  EXTENDED;  AOPTJnrmnrrJT 
WITH  THE  FEDERATIVE  REPUBLIC 
OF  BRAZIL  CONCERNING  SHRIMP ; 
AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  CERTAIN 
ARTICLES  OF  THE  CONVENTION 
ON  THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
MARITIME  CONSULTATIVE  OR- 
GANIZATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  up  certain  conventions 
and  protocoto  and  agreements. 

I  merely  want  these  matters  to  be 
stated  at  the  moment  without  any  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  hi  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  W  (93d  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.).  Convention  on  the  International 
Regiilations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at 
Sea,  1972;  Executive  K  (93d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.),  Amendments  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 
1960;  Executive  L  (93d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
Convoitlon  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  Crimes  Agahist  Interna- 
tionally Protected  Persons;  Executive  B 
(94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  Protocol  for  the 
Continuation  in  Force  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  of  1968,  as  ex- 
tended; Executive  D  (94th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.),  Agreement  with  the  Federative 
Republic  of  Brazil  concerning  shrimp; 
and  Executive  F  (94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
Amendments  to  certain  articles  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 
which  were  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows: 

CONVENTION    ON    THE    INTERNATIONAL 
REGULATIONS   FOR  PREVENTING   COL- 
USIONS  AT  SEA,   1972 
The  pasties  to  the  pkesxnt  convention, 
DEsniNC  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  safety 
at  sea, 

ItxsttPxn.  of  tbe  need  to  revise  and  bring 
up  to  date  the  International  Regulations  for 
PrevenUng  Collisions  at  Sea  annexed  to  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  International  Oonferenoe  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960. 
Having  consiuerhi  those  Regulations  In  the 


Ught  at  ^MalopmcBU  aLoce  thitj  were  ap- 

H«Ts  ftoscD  at  loOowt: 

Abtkxk  r 
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OBUBATIOMS 

Til*  ffMMM  t»  tlM  pnMDt  CoaveuUon  un- 
''•rtato  to  glw  •eect  to  tb«  Bala  and  other 
AntMaw  eMwUtuttnc  ttw  IntBmationml  Beg- 
ultMoMftrPtvnntizigOoUtetoiu  at  Sea.  1972 
(iMntaartar  MCarred  to  m  "the  Regiila- 
tiona").  attMlwA  bmto. 

abtkxe  n 
atctxATVMM,     utmncATton.     acchtance,     ap- 


lli*  pfMSUI   Oonrentloii  BhaU  remain 

for  ilffwtw  natU  l  June  107B  and 

r  Maaain  open  for  aaceaalon. 

» •(  Hm  DUtM  Matloni,  or 

_  .  or  the 

_ lie  Kiiwuji  Aganry.  or  Par- 

tiaa  to  tteStotuto  of  tba  Intemattonal  Court 
of  /ustleo  nsy  become  Parties  to  this  Con- 
wattookf: 

(«>    rtg— Iw  wtthont  resorvstton  as  to 
rattBoaMoa,  awaplaiiiu  or  approval; 

(b)  1inal<ire  aabjoct  to  rattflcatlon.  ac- 
captaneo  or  approval  followed  by  ratification. 
Moaptaoee  or  approval;  or 
(ci  arr—rlon, 

3  Batlflcatkm,  acceptance,  approval  or  ac- 
ceasloB  abaO  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of  an 
instmaieDt  to  that  eflSsot  vttli  the  Inter- 
'  Marlttaw  Oonaaltattve  Orgaal- 
liMfter  nCamd  to  as  "the 
")  wlUah  ataan  tntona  tba  Oav- 
emments  of  States  that  have  alcnod  or  ac- 
ceded to  the  present  Ck>nventlon  of  the 
dapostt  ct  each  instrument  and  of  the  date 
or  its  deposit. 

AaxKxs  m 
neaiTOBZM.  appucation 
1  The  Unltsd  Mattona  la  cmss  wlieie  they 
at*  tbe  adaumstenng  autbortty  for  a  terri- 
tory or  any  Ooatnotlng  Party  tesponalble  for 
the  intematioBal  relattoos  of  a  tvrltory  may 
at  any  time  by  notHUiation  In  wrlttng  to  tbe 
Oeorotary-Oenenfl  of  the  Orgaalaatloii  (here- 
inafter nfarred  to  as  "tbe  Seoratary- 
Oeaenl"),  eattad  tbe  i^pUoatloa  of  this 
Omi^ntlrai  to  muk  a  tomtorr 

A.  Tba  pnawt  OtaMaaMm  mma.  xaon  the 
date  of  nmlf»  o(  «h*  oottaoatton  or  from 
such  other  date  as  may  be  ^octded  la  the 
ootlfleatioo.  astend  to  the  territory  named 
therein. 
8.  Any  notification  made  In  aooordanoe 
"*"  :^    1  o<  thlB  ArMflto  may  be 

la  wapuiii  of  any  tanttMrjr 
1  la  thak  aottflca^m  and  tba 
of  ttilB  OoQTattttaa  to  that  tot__,  ^-^, 
osaa*  to  apply  after  on*  y«ar  or  aaah  lonasr 
P^p^  ■■  'oaj  be  qieolfled  at  the  time  of  the 
withdrawal. 

4.  nia  aeoretary-Oeneral  gbaU  Infbrm  aU 
Contraottof  Parties  of  tta*  aotlfloatlon  of 
any  exfemslon  or  withdrawal  ot  any  extension 
communicated  under  thla  Article. 
AancLi  IV 
DfT«T  nfTO  poacT 
1.  (e)  The  present  Convention  shall  enter 
lato  fbree  twelie  months  after  tbe  date  on 

!rt^  --jy*  ■"-  ****—'  *»»•  oggnskte  of 
TOose  msrohaat  fleets  ccoBtttutse  not  tees 
than  60  per  oent  by  number  or  by  tonnace 
of  th*  world  fleet  of  vessete  of  lOO  gross  tons 
•nd  otar  lunra  Iweome  Parties  to  it,  whlch- 
ersr  la  aJhiewd  fliet. 

(b)  Hotwlttaetandtng  the  provisions  in 
suhpiapiaili  (•)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
praant  nmiaiiMeii  shaU  not  enter  Into  force 
before  1  January  1076. 

*r*»*TtotoiBroe  tor  States  whleh  ratify, 
""yy^  "fSion  or  aoeede  to  thte  Oonvwutlon 
!!^V-'**— r.^<^  ^^«**  n  aftor  the  con. 
oi«M«e  pasaortbed  la  sabparagiaph  l  (a)  have 


been  met  and  before  the  Convention  enters 
Into  force,  shaU  be  on  the  date  of  entry  Into 
force  of  tbe  Convention. 

3.  Entry  into  force  for  States  which  ratify. 
sccept.  approve  or  accede  after  the  date  on 
which  this  Convention  enters  into  force 
shall  be  oo  tbe  date  of  deposit  of  an  instru- 
ment in  accordance  with  Artlcte  n. 

4.  After  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  an 
amendment  to  this  Convention  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  4  of  Article  VI,  any 
ratiflcatlon,  acceptance,  approval  or  acces- 
sion shall  apply  to  the  Convention  as 
amended. 

5.  On  the  date  of  entry  Into  ftwce  of  this 
ConvenUoln,  tbe  BegiUatlons  replace  and 
abrogate  the  International  Begrulatlona  for 
Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,  lOSO. 

6.  The  Secretary -General  shaU  Inform  the 
Oovernments  of  States  that  have  signed  or 
acceded  to  this  Convention  of  the  date  of  Its 
entry  into  force. 

Abticle  V 

eavmoir  coNraaxMCK 

1.  A  Conference  foe  the  purpose  of  revis- 
ing this  Convention  at  tbe  BegulattoDa  or 
both  may  be  convened  by  tbe  Organization 

2.  The  Organization  shaU  convene  a  Con- 
ference of  contracting  Parties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  this  Convention  or  the  Beg- 
utatlons  or  both  at  the  request  of  not  less 
tban  one-third  of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

I  Aancu  VI 

AMamMMKTB   TO   THE  RECtTLATIOeiB 

1.  Any  amendment  to  the  Regulations  pro- 
posed by  a  Contracting  Party  shall  be  con- 
sidered In  the  Organization  at  the  request 
of  that  Party. 

2.  If  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  in  th*  Uarltlme 
Safety  Committee  of  the  Organisation,  such 
amendment  shall  be  communicated  to  all 
Contracting  Parties  and  Members  of  the  Or- 
ganlzatlca  at  least  six  months  prior  to  Its 
consideration  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Organi- 
zation. Any  Contracting  Party  which  Is  not 
a  Member  of  the  Organisation  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  participate  when  tbe  amendment  is 
considered  by  the  Assembly. 

8.  If  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  majmity  of 
those  present  and  voting  in  the  Assembly,  the 
amendment  shall  be  commtmlcated  by  ttie 
Secretary-General  to  an  Contracting  Parties 
for  their  aoesptance. 

4.  Such  an  amendment  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the 
Assembly  at  the  time  of  ito  adopUoa  unless 
by  a  prior  date  determined  by  the  Assembly 
at  the  same  time,  more  than  one-tblrd  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  notify  the  Organiza- 
tion of  their  objection  to  tbe  amendment. 
Determination  by  the  Assembly  of  the  dates 
referred  to  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting. 

B.  On  entry  Into  force  any  amendment 
ShaU,  for  aU  Contracting  Parties  which  have 
not  objected  to  tbe  amendment,  replace  and 
supersede  any  previous  provision  to  which 
the  amendment  refers. 

«.  The  Socretary-Oeneral  shall  inform  all 
contracting  Parties  and  Members  of  tbe  Or- 
ganization of  any  request  and  communlea- 
tUm  under  this  Article  and  the  date  on  which 
any  amendment  enters  into  foroe 
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of  the  instrument  ctf  denunciation  and  of 
the  date  of  Its  deposit.  ^^  ™ 

3.   A  denunciation  itaaU  take  effect  on. 
year,  or  such  longw  period  as  may  benJ^ 
fled  m  the  tnstrumeST  after  to^depLS**^" 
Abtsclb  vm 

OlFOSrr  AND  KEGISTRATION 

1.  The  present  Convention  and  the  Besu 
taUons  shaU  be  deposited  wia  the  On^. 
zatlon,  and  the  aecretary-Oenaral  itoSi 
transmit  certified  true  ooptos  thereof  tcTaU 
Oovemmento  of  States  that  have  signed  thta 
ConventUm  or  acceded  to  it.  "*«««»  ims 

2.  When  the  present  ConvenUon  enten  in- 
to  force,  the  text  shaU  be  transmitted  bv  ^ 
SccreUor-Oeneral  to  the  Secretariat  J  toe 
United  Nations  for  registration  and  publica- 
tion In  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Abtkue  IZ 
lancuaoes 
The  present  Convention  Is  established  to- 
gether with  the  Begulatlons.  in  a  atnsle  oobt 
in  the  English  and  Ranch  langaagMTb^ 
texts  being  equaUy  authentic.  OffldSTtrans. 
latlons  In  the  Russian  and  Spanish  languages 
shall  be  prepared  and  deposit  wlto  the  slgmed 
original.  *»*«« 

Iw  WiTXKss  Wbuxop  the  underslnged  be- 
ing duly  authaMaed  by  theh-  req>ectlv»  Gov- 
ernments for  that  purpose  have  signed  the 
present  Convention. 

Done  at  London  this  twentieth  day  of  Oc- 
tober one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-two. 

INTEBNATIONAL  BEGULATIONS  FOR  PRE- 
VENTING COLLISIONS  AT  SEA,  1973 
PABT  A— OENERAL 
Ruix  1 

APPLICATION 


AancLx  vn 


DXNirarCIATION 

1.  The  present  Convention  may  be  de- 
nounced by  a  Contracting  Party  at  any  time 
after  the  expiry  of  five  years  from  the  date 
on  which  tbe  Convention  enterd  into  force 
for  that  Party. 

a.  Denunciation  shall  be  effected  by  th* 
deposit  of  an  Instrument  with  the  Organi- 
zation. The  Secratary-Oeneral  shall  Inform 
an  other  Contracting  Parties  of  the  receipt 


(a)  These  Rules  shall  apply  to  au  vessels 
upon  the  high  seas  and  in  aU  waters  con- 
nected therewith  navigable  by  seagoing  ves- 

S918. 

(b)  Nothing  In  these  Rules  shaU  inter- 
fere with  tbe  operation  of  special  rules  made 
by  an  an;»Dprlate  authority  for  roadsteads, 
harbours,  rivers,  lakes  or  inland  waterways 
connected  with  £he  high  seas  and  navlgaMe 
by  seagoing  vessels.  Such  special  rules  shaU 
wmform  as  closely  as  possible  to  these  Rules. 

(c)  Nothing  In  these  Rules  shall  interfere 
With  the  operation  of  any  qwclal  rules  made 
^  the  Government  of  any  State  with  respect 
to  additional  station  or  signal  lights  or 
whistle  signals  for  ships  of  war  and  vessels 
proceeding  imder  convoy,  or  with  respect  to 
additional  station  or  signal  lights  for  fishing 
vessels  engaged  In  fishing  as  a  fleet.  These 
additional  station  or  signal  lights  or  whistle 
signals  shall,  so  far  as  poesible,  be  such  that 
they  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  light  or 
signal  authorised  elsewhere  under  these 
Rules. 

(d)  Traffic  separation  schemes  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Organization  for  the  purpose 
of  these  Rules. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Government  concerned 
ShaU  have  determined  that  a  vesael  of  qiecial 
construction  or  purpose  cannot  comply  fuUy 
with  the  provisions  of  any  of  these  Rules  with 
respect  to  the  number,  position,  range  or  arc 
of  visibility  of  Ughts  or  shapes,  as  weU  as  to 
the  disposition  and  characteristics  of  sound- 
slgnaUlng  appliances,  without  Interfering 
with  the  special  function  of  the  vessel,  such 
veasti  sbaU  oomply  with  such  other  provi- 
sions in  regard  to  the  number,  position,  range 
or  arc  of  vlaltalllty  of  llgikts  or  shapes,  as 
weU  as  to  tbe  dtapositirax  and  characteristics 
of  sound-slgnaUing  appliances,  as  her  Gov- 
ernment shall  have  determined  to  be  the 
closest  possible  compliance  with  these  Eules 
in  respect  to  that  vesael. 
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(a)  Nothing  in  ttisae  Rales  ttudl  exonerato 
imy  vessel,  or  tbe  owner,  master  or  crew 
thereof,  from  tbe  ooneequences  of  any  neglect 
to  comply  with  theae  Botes  fx  OIVb»  negleot 
of  any  precaution  which  may  be  required  by 
the  ordinary  practice  of  seamen,  or  by  the 
special  clreumatonces  of  tbe  case. 

(b)  In  ccwBtruing  and  cooqrtying  with 
these  Rules  dm  regard  shaU  be  bad  to  an 
dangers  of  navigation  and  coUlslon  and  to 
any  special  ettoamatances,  including  the 
limitations  of  the  vessels  involved,  which 
may  make  a  departxure  from  these  Rules  nec- 
essary to  avoid  immediate  danger. 

Rtn,E  3 

BKNEKAI.   OEFnnriONS 

For  the  ptupooe  of  these  Rules,  except 
where  the  oonteBt  otherwise  requires: 

(s)  The  word  "vessel"  includes  eyery  de- 
scription of  water  craft,  including  non-dis- 
placement craft  and  seaplanes,  used  or  capa- 
ble of  being  used  as  a  means  of  transportation 
on  water. 

(b)  The  term  "power-driven  vessel"  means 
any  vessel  propelled  by  machiiMry. 

(c)  The  term  "sailing  vessel"  means  any 
vessel  under  sail  provided  that  propelling 
machinery,  if  fitted,  is  xtot  being  used. 

(d)  "Dm  term  "veesel  engaged  in  fishing" 
means  any  Ttaniil  fishing  with  nets,  lines, 
trawls  or  other  flsbing  apparatus  which  re- 
strict maoMiverabUlty,  but  does  not  include 
Teasel  fishing  with  troUlng  lines  or  other 
flsbing  apparatus  which  do  not  restrict  ma- 
neuverability. 

(t)  The  word  "se^Uane"  Includes  any  air- 
craft designed  to  manoeuvre  on  the  water. 

(/)  Tbe  term  "veaeel  not  under  command" 
means  a  vessel  which  through  some  exoep- 
dooal  rlrfniMintanwin  te  unabte  to  manoeuvre 
■s  required  by  these  Rules  and  U  therefore 
unable  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  another 
veesel. 

(y)  The  term  "vessel  restricted  in  her 
abUlty  to  manoeuvre"  means  a  vessel  which 
from  the  nature  of  her  work  Is  restricted 
la  her  ablU^  to  manoeuvre  as  required  by 
these  Rules  and  is  therefore  unable  to  keep 
out  of  tbe  way  of  another  veesel. 

The  following  vessels  shall  be  regarded 
as  vessels  restricted  in  their  ability  to  ma- 
noeuvre : 

(j)  a  vessel  engaged  In  laying,  servicing 
or  picking  up  a  navigation  mark,  submarine 
cable  or  pipeline: 

(ii)  a  vessel  engaged  In  dredging,  survey- 
ing or  underwater  operations; 

(iii)  a  veesel  engaged  In  reptenlshment 
or  transferring  persons,  provisions  or  cargo 
while  underway; 

(iv)  a  vesael  engaged  in  the  launching  or 
recovery  of  aircraft; 

(V)  a  vessel  engaged  in  mlnesweeplng 
operations; 

(vt)  a  vessel  engaged  in  a  towing  opera- 
tion such  as  reiMlers  her  unable  to  deviate 
from  her  course. 

(h)  The  term  "vessel  constrained  by  her 
draught"  means  a  powerdrlven  vessel  whleh 
because  of  her  draught  in  relation  to  tbe 
available  depth  of  water  is  severely  restricted 
la  her  abUlty  to  deviate  from  the  course  she 
is  following. 

(j)  The  word  "uxxlerway"  means  that  a 
vessel  Is  not  at  anchor,  or  made  fast  to  the 
shore,  or  aground. 

(/)  Tlie  words  "length"  and  "breadth" 
of  a  vessel  meaits  her  length  overall  and 
greatest  breadth. 

(Ac)  Vessels  ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  In  sight 
of  one  another  only  when  one  can  be  observed 
visually  from  tiie  other. 

(I)  The  term  "restricted  vlsibnity"  means 
any  condition  in  which  vlslbUlty  Is  reatrlctod 
by  fog,  mist,  faUing  snow,  heavy  rainstorms, 
sandstorms  or  any  other  stmflar  causes. 
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PABT  B— STEEBHrO  AMD  SAILING  RULES 

SacTipif  I— OoMaocr  or  VaasELs  in  ant 

Condition  or  VisisiLrrY 

XOUK  « 

Application 

Rules  In  this  Section  apply  In  any  condi- 
tion of  visibility. 

KUIiS  5 

Loofc-ouf 
Every  vessel  shall  at  aU  times  maintain  a 
proper  look-out  by  right  and  hearing  as  weU 
as  by  aU  available  means  appropriate  in  the 
prevailing  cireumstaneae  and  coitditions  so 
as  to  make  a  full  appraisal  of  the  situation 
and  oi  th*  risk  of  coUialon. 
Rtra.E  e 
Safe  speeA 

Every  vessel  shaU  at  aU  times  proceed  at  a 
safe  speed  so  that  she  can  take  proper  and 
effective  action  to  avoid  collision  and  be 
stopped  wtlhln  a  distance  appropriate  to  the 
prevailing   circumstances   and   conditions. 

In  determining  a  safe  speed  tbe  following 
factors  ShaU  be  among  those  taken  into 
account : 

(a)  By  all  vessels: 

({)  the  state  of  vlslbUlty; 

(tt)  the  traffic  density  Including  concen- 
trations of  fishing  vessels  or  any  other  ves- 
sels: 

{Hi)  the  manoeuverabllity  of  the  veesel 
with  special  reference  to  stopping  distance 
and  turning  ability  in  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions; 

{iv)  at  night  the  presence  of  background 
light  such  as  from  shore  lights  or  from  back 
scatter  of  her  own  Ughts; 

(r)  the  state  of  wind,  sea  and  current,  and 
the  proximity  of  navigational  hazards; 

{vi)  the  draught  In  relation  to  the  ai-aU- 
able  depth  of  water. 

(ft)  Additionally,  by  vessels  with  opera- 
tional radar: 

(1)  the  characteristics,  efficiency  and  Um- 
itattons  of  the  radar  equipment; 

(it)  any  constraints  Imposed  by  the  radar 
scale  in  use; 

(tft)  the  effect  on  radar  detection  of  the  sea 
state,  wheather  and  other  sources  of  inter- 
ference; 

(if)  the  possibility  that  smaU  vessels.  Ice 
and  other  floating  objects  may  Dot  be  detected 
by  radar  at  an  adequate  range; 

(r)  the  number,  location  and  movement  ol 
vessels  detected  by  radar; 

(t^)  the  more  exact  assessment  of  the 
visibility  that  may  be  possible  when  radar 
Is  used  to  determine  the  range  of  vessels 
or  other  objects  In  the  vlcinlay. 

■ULX   T 

Risk  0/  collision 

(a)  Every  vessel  shaU  tise  all  available 
means  apiuroprlate  to  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances and  conditions  to  determine  if  risk 
of  collision  exists.  If  there  is  any  doubt  such 
risk  shall  be  deemed  to  exist. 

(b)  Proper  use  shaU  be  made  of  radar 
equipment  If  fitted  and  operational,  includ- 
ing long-range  scanning  to  obtain  early 
warning  of  risk  of  collision  and  radar  plot- 
ting or  equivalent  systematic  observation  of 
detected  objecte. 

(c)  Assumptions  shall  not  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  scanty  Information,  especially 
scanty  radar  information. 

(d)  In  determining  If  risk  of  collision 
exists  the  following  considerations  shall  be 
among  those  taken  into  account: 

(i)  such  risk  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  if  the 
compass  bearing  of  an  approaching  vessel 
does  iK)t  appreciably  change; 

(ii)  such  risk  may  sometimes  exist  even 
when  an  appreciable  bearing  change  Is  evi- 
dent, particularly  when  approaching  a  very 
large  vessel  or  a  tow  or  when  approaching 
vessel  at  close  range. 


BUVB  a 

Aetioa  to  avoM  coUislois 
(a)  Any  action  takes  to  avoid  collision 
ShaU,  If  the  cHwuiiatannee  of  the  case  ad- 
mit, be  poamve,  made  In  aaqito  time  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  obeervanee  of  good 
seamanship. 

(b>  Any  alteration  of  course  and/or  speed 
to  avoM  i»iT*""<''"  SbaU,  if  tbe  clrcumetances 
of  the  case  admit,  be  large  enough  to  be 
readily  apparexU  to  another  vessel  obeerving 
visually  or  by  radar,  a  anocesslon  of  small 
alterations  of  co\u«e  and/or  speed  should 
be  avoided. 

(e)  If  there  is  sufficient  sea  room,  altera- 
tion of  course  alone  may  be  the  moat  effec- 
tive action  to  avoid  a  close -quarters  situa- 
tion provided  that  it  is  made  in  good  time. 
Is  substantial  and  does  not  result  In  SDOther 
cloae-quartera  situation. 

(d)  Action  taken  to  avoid  ooUlsion  with 
another  vessel  shaU  be  sui^  as  to  result  in 
passing  at  a  safe  diatanoe.  Tbe  effectiveness 
of  the  action  shaU  be  oaitf  uUy  checked  until 
the  other  vesael  U  finally  past  and  clear. 

(e)  If  necessary  to  avoid  coUlsion  or  al- 
low more  time  to  assess  the  situation,  a  ves- 
sel shiOl  Blacken  her  E9>eed  or  take  aU  way 
off  by  stopping  or  reversing  her  means  of 
propulsion. 

avix  9 
Narrow  ofMinaeZs 

(a)  A  vessel  proceeding  along  the  course 
of  a  narrow  channel  or  fall  way  ahaU  keep  as 
near  to  the  outer  limit  of  the  channel  or  fair- 
way which  lies  on  her  starboard  side  as  is 
safe  and  practicable. 

(b)  A  vessel  of  less  than  20  metres  in 
length  or  a  saUing  vessel  shall  not  impede 
the  passage  of  a  veseel  which  can  safcily  navi- 
gate only  within  a  narrow  channtf  or  fair- 
way. 

(c)  A  vessel  engaged  in  fishing  shall  not 
impede  the  passage  of  any  other  vessel  navi- 
gating within  a  narrow  channel  or  fairway. 

(d)  A  vessel  shall  not  croas  a  nairow 
channel  or  fairway  If  such  crossing  im- 
pedes the  passage  of  a  veaeel  which  can 
safely  navigate  only  within  such  channel  or 
fairway.  The  latter  veesel  may  use  the  sound 
signal  prescribed  in  Rule  84(d)  if  in  doubt 
as  to  the  Intention  ol  the  crossing  vessel. 

(e)  (1)  In  a  narrow  channel  or  fairway 
when  overtaking  can  Uke  place  only  if  the 
vessel  to  be  overtoken  has  to  take  actloo 
to  permit  safe  passing,  the  vessel  intending 
to  overtake  shall  indicate  her  intention  by 
sounding  the  appropriate  signal  prescribed  in 
Rule  84(e)(1).  Tbe  vessel  to  be  overtaken 
shall,  if  In  agreement,  sound  the  appropriate 
signal  prescribed  in  RiUe  S4(c)  (U)  and  take 
steps  to  permit  safe  passing.  If  In  doubt 
she  may  sound  tbe  signate  presorlbed  In 
Rule  34(d). 

(*»)  This  Rute  does  not  relieve  the  over- 
taking vessel  ol  her  obligation  under  Bute 
13. 

(/)  A  vessel  neartng  a  bend  or  an  area  ot 
a  narrow  channel  or  fairway  where  other 
vessels  may  be  obscured  by  an  intervening 
obstruction  shall  navigate  with  particular 
alertness  and  caution  and  shall  sound  the  ap- 
propriate signal  prescribed  In  Rule  34(e). 

{g)  Any  vessel  shall.  If  the  clrcumsUnces 
of  the  case  admit,  avoid  anchoring  in  a  nar- 
row channel. 

BULK  10 

Traffic  separation  schemes 

(a)  This  Rule  applies  to  traffic  separa- 
tion schemes  adopted  by  the  Organization. 

ib)  A  vessel  using  a  traflk:  separation 
scheme  shall : 

(t)  proceed  in  the  appropriate  traffic  lane 
in  the  general  direction  of  traffic  flow  for 
that  Une: 

(«)  so  far  as  practicable  keep  clear  of  a 
traffic  separation  line  or  separation  zone; 

(iii)  normally  Join  or  leave  a  traffic  lane  at 
tbe  termination  of  the  lane,  but  when  Join- 
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lag  or  iMftTlng  from  tbe  side  stuOl  do  so  »t  u 
Bmau  an  uagl*  to  th*  gtnanl  dinetion  of 
tnfle  Oow  «  fncttMbl*. 

(a>  A  vwaM  aludl  ao  ter  aa  praeUoable  avoid 
I,  but  U  oba^M  to  do  so 
rlj  aa  praettatfUa  at  rlgbt 
aoclaa  to  tiM  tanaral  dinctlon  of  traAe  flow. 

(d)  tmttan  tnfle  wrtaa  ahaU  ast  notmaUy 
ba  naad  bf  ttmrafU  tramo  whlob  aan  aafely 
uaa  tha  anmpclata  tnOc  Una  wtttUn  the 


Uare  bar  of  tlM  doty  of  keepiag  clear  of 
tbe  ovartaken  vaaaal  until  abe  ia  flnaUy  paat 
and  clear. 


(«)  A  vaaaM.  otbar  than  a  eroasing  Teasel, 
Boit  aonnaUj  antar  a  aeparation  aone 
or  eroaa  a  aaparatlon  line  except: 

(<)  IB  aaaaa  of  amarganey  to  avoid  inune- 

in  flabJng  within  a  sq>ara- 

si  navigating  in  araaa  naar  the 
at  tnMo  aaparatlon   scbemes 
aball  do  ao  wttb  yarttoolar  oautlan. 

{§)  A  vaaaal  AaU  ao  Car  aa  pvaotteable  avoid 
MMdMitBg  ia  a  traSB  aaparatlon  scheme  or 
tn  araaa  aaar  tta  tamUnatioBa. 

{h)  A  vaaaal  not  uatag  a  traOe  separation 
adMma  AaU  avotd  It  by  aa  wide  a  margin  as 
tapnctteabla. 

(<)  A  vaaasl  engaged  in  flahlng  ahall  not 
impede  tbe  passi^  of  any  vaaael  following 
atraaelane. 

il)  A  vaasal  of  leaa  than  20  metrea  in 
langtb  or  »  aalUng  veeael  ah»U  not  impede 
tba  aata  paaaaga  of  a  power-driven  veaael 
teUoartag  a  tnfle  lane. 

SBCsaow  D— OOHDoer  ov  VfeaasLa  in  Sight  or 
Om  AiroTB^ 

BOUIII 

AppUcation 
B«alaa  in  thia  SaettoB  apply  to  vessels  in 
Biglit  of  one  another. 

KULX  IS 

SidJtng  vtateU 
(•)  When  two  aalUng  veastig  are  approach- 
»  aa  to  Involve  risk  of 
of  tbem  ataaU  ke^  out  of 
k*  waj  of  tbe  other  aa  foUowa: 
M)  wkaa  aaob  baa  tba  wind  on  a  different 
vaaaal  whlcb  baa  tba  wind  on  tbe 
ataaU  kaap  out  of  tba  way  of  tbe 
otbar; 

(«)  vben  both  have  tba  wind  on  tbe  saipe 
tba  vsaart  wblreh  la  to  windward  shaU 
ont  ot  tba  waj  of  tbe  vaasal  which  ia 
tolaaward; 

(W)  If  •  vaaaal  with  tbe  wind  on  the  port 
a  veaatf  to  windward  and  cannot 
with  oartaluty  whether  tbe  other 
baa  tba  wind  on  tbe  port  or  on  the 
1  aide,  aha  ahall  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  tbe  otbar. 

(b)  Mr  tba  purpoaea  of  this  Bule  tbe 
windward  aide  ahaU  be  deemed  to  be  the 
to  that  on  wbieb  tbe  main- 
la  eanlsd  or.  In  tbe  caaa  ot  a  square- 
tbe  side  opposite  to  that  on 
whi^  tbe  laigeat  fora-and-aft  aaU  ia  carried. 

■VLB  IS 

OosrtaJefay 

(a)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained 
in  tbe  Bulaa  of  thia  Section  any  vessel  over- 
taking any  other  sbalh  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  tbe  vaaaal  being  overtaken. 

(b)  A  ymma  tOuSi.  be  deemed  to  be  over- 
taklng  when  oommg  up  with  another  veaael 
from  a  dlreetlon  more  than  233  degrees  abaft 
her  beam,  that  is,  in  such  a  position  with 
referauea  to  tbe  vesasl  tfM  U  overtaking,  that 
at  nlgbt  tfie  would  be  able  to  see  only  the 
stvnUgbt  of  that  veaael  but  neither  of  her 
sidellgbts. 

(e)  When  a  veaael  is  In  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  she  is  overtaking  another,  she  shall 
aaaume  that  this  is  the  case  and  act  ac- 
cordlugly. 

(tf)  Any  subaequent  alteration  of  tbe 
baarlac  between  tbe  two  vessels  shall  not 
make  the  overtaking  veeeel  a  eroasing  vesael 
wltblB  tbe  maantng  of  theee  Rules  or  i«- 


KUI,K14 

Head-on  tltuation 
<a)  When  two  power-driven  vessels  are 
meeting  on  leciprocal  or  nearly  reciprocal 
couraes  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision  each 
shall  alter  her  course  to  starboard  so  that 
each  shall  pass  on  the  port  side  of  the  other. 

(b)  Such  a  situation  shall  be  deemed  to 
exist  when  a  vessel  sees  tbe  other  ahead  or 
nearly  ahead  and  by  nlgbt  she  could  see  the 
masthead  lights  of  the  other  in  a  line  or 
nearly  in  a  line  and/or  both  sidelights  and 
by  day  she  observes  the  corresponding  aq>ect 
of  the  other  vessel. 

(c)  When  a  vessel  is  In  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  Such  a  situation  exists  she  shall 
assume  that  It  does  exist  and  act  accordingly. 

KXJVt   IS 

CroaHng  Situation 
When  two  power-driven  vessels  are  croesing 
so  as  to  Involve  risk  of  collision,  the  veesel 
which  has  the  other  on  her  own  starboard 
side  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  and  shall,  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  admit,  avoid 
crossing  ahead  of  the  other  vessel. 

KULX   IS 

Action  by  give-way  vessel 
Bvery  vessel  which  is  directed  by  these 
Rulaa  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  another 
vaaael  ahaU,  so  far  as  poaslble.  take  early  and 
Bubatantial  action  to  keep  well  clear. 

BUI,B    IT 

Action  by  stand-on  vessel 
(a)(<)  Where  by  any  of  these  Rules  one 
of  two  veaseU  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way  the 
other  shall  keep  her  course  and  speed. 

(ii)  The  latter  vessel  may  bowevtr  take 
action  to  avoid  collision  by  her  manoeuvre 
alone,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  apparent  to  her 
that  the  veeael  required  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  Is  not  taking  appropriate  action  in  com- 
pliance with  these  Rules. 

(b)  When,  from  any  cause,  the  vessel  re- 
quired to  keep  her  course  and  speed  finds 
heraelf  so  close  that  collision  cannot  be 
avoided  by  the  action  of  the  give-way  vesael 
alone,  she  shall  take  such  action  as  will  best 
aid  to  avoid  collision. 

(c)  A  power-driven  vessel  which  takes  ac- 
tion in  a  eroasing  situation  in  accordance 
with  sub-paragraph  (o)  («)  of  this  Rule  to 
avoid  collision  with  another  power-driven 
vessel  shall,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
admit,  not  alter  course  to  port  for  a  vessel 
on  her  own  port  side. 

(d)  This  Rule  does  not  relieve  the  give- 
way  vessel  of  her  obligation  to  keep  out  of 
the  way. 

BT7LS    IS 

Responsibilities  between  vessels 

Except  where  Rules  0,  10  and  13  otherwise 
require: 

(•)  A  power-driven  vessel  underway  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of: 

(1)  a  veaael  not  under  command; 

(*)  a  vessel  restricted  in  her  ability  to 
manoeuvre; 

(M)  a  vessel  engaged  in  fishing; 

(fo)  a  saUlng  veeael. 

(b)  A  sailing  veesel  underway  shaU  keep 
out  of  the  way  of: 

(i)  a  vessel  not  under  command; 

(H)  a  vessel  restricted  In  her  ability  to 
manoeuvre; 

(Hi)  a  vesael  engaged  in  fishing. 

(tf)  A  vessel  engaged  in  fishing  when 
underway  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  keep  out 
of  the  way  of: 

(1)  a  vessel  not  tmder  command; 

(«)  a  vessel  restricted  in  her  abUlty  to 
manoeuvre. 

(d)  (1)  Any  vessel  other  than  a  vessel  not 
under  command  or  a  vessel  restricted  In  her 
abUlty  to  manoeuvre  shall,  if  the  circum- 


stances of  the  case  admit,  avoid  impeding 
the  safe  passage  of  a  vasal  eonstralned  by 
her  draught,  exhibiting  the  algnals  in 
Rule  38. 

(U)  A  vessel  constrained  by  bar  draught 
shidl  navigate  with  particular  caution  hav- 
ing full  regard  to  her  special  condition. 

(e)  A  seaplane  on  the  water  ahall,  in  gen- 
eral, keep  well  clear  of  all  veaaals  and  avoid 
impeding  their  navigation.  In  circumstances, 
however,  where  risk  of  oolUsloo  exists,  she 
shall  comply  with  tbe  Rules  of  this  Part. 
SEcnoit  m — CoNoucr  or  VassxLs  nr 
RasTKicm  ViBiBnjTT 
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Conduct  of  vessels  in  restricted  visibility 

(a)  This  Rule  implies  to  vessels  not  in 
sight  of  one  another  when  navigating  in 
or  near  an  area  of  restricted  vlslbUlty. 

(b)  Every  vessel  shall  proceed  at  a  safe 
speed  adapted  to  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  restricted  visibil- 
ity. A  power-driven  vessel  shall  have  her 
engines  ready  for  immediate  manoeuvre. 

(c)  Every  vessel  shall  have  due  regard  to 
the  prevailing  circumstances  and  eonditions 
of  restricted  visibility  when  complying  with 
the  Rules  of  Section  I  of  Uils  Part. 

(d)  A  vessel  which  detects  by  radar  alone 
the  presence  of  another  vessel  shall  deter- 
mine if  a  close-quarters  situation  is  develop- 
ing and/or  risk  of  ctHllslon  eziatB.  If  so,  she 
shall  take  avoiding  action  In  ample  time, 
provided  that  when  such  action  consists  of 
an  alteration  of  course,  so  far  as  possible 
the  following  shall  be  avoided: 

(i)  an  alteration  of  course  to  port  for  a 
vessel  forward  of  the  beam,  other  than  for 
a  vessel  being  overtaken; 

(ii)  an  alteration  of  course  towards  a  vessel 
atieam  or  abaft  the  beam. 

(e)  Except  where  It  has  been  determined 
that  a  risk  of  collision  does  not  extot,  every 
vessel  which  hears  apparently  forward  of  her 
beam  tbe  fog  signal  of  anotber  vessel,  or 
which  cannot  avoid  a  cloae-quartera  situa- 
tion with  another  vessel  forward  of  her  beam, 
shall  reduce  her  speed  to  the  mttiimum  at 
which  she  can  be  kept  on  her  course.  She 
shall  If  necessary  take  aU  her  way  off  and 
m  any  event  navigate  with  extreme  caution 
until  danger  of  oolllalon  Is  over. 

Past  C — ^Liohtb  awd  Shapes 

KX7LS  90 

AppHcafion 

(a)  Rules  in  this  Part  shall  be  complied 
with  in  aU  weathers. 

(b)  The  Rules  concerning  lights  shall  be 
complied  with  from  8\uiset  to  sunrise,  and 
during  such  times  no  other  lights  shall  be 
exhibited,  except  such  lights  as  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  the  lights  q>ecifled  in  these 
Rules  or  do  not  impair  their  visibility  or  dis- 
tinctive character,  or  interfere  with  the  keep- 
ing of  a  proper  look-out. 

(0)  The  lights  prescribed  by  these  Rules 
shall,  if  carried,  also  be  exblMted  from  sun- 
rise  to  sunset  in  restricted  visibility  and  may 
be  exhibited  in  all  other  drcumstances  when 
it  Is  deemed  neceasary. 

(d)  The  Rules  concerning  shapes  shall 
be  oomplled  with  by  day. 

<e)  nie  Ugbta  and  shapes  q>ecifled  in 
these  Rules  shall  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  Annex  I  to  these  Regulations. 

KXrUt   91 

Definitions 

(a)  "Masthead  light"  means  a  wixlte  Ught 
placed  over  the  fore  and  aft  centreline  of 
the  vessel  showing  an  unbroken  light  over 
an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  3^  degreea  and  so 
fixed  as  to  show  the  Ught  from  right  ahead 
to  33.5  degrees  abaft  the  beam  ooi  either  side 
of  tbe  vessel. 

(b)  "Sidelights"  means  a  green  light  on 
the  starboard  aide  and  a  red  llgbt  on  tbe 
port  side  eadi  showing  an  unbroken  light 
over  an  arc  of  the  horlK»  of  113,5  degrees 
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and  ao  fixed  aa  to  abow  the  light  from  right 
ahead  to  23  J  degreea  abaft  tbe  beam  on  its 
fM>eetlve  side^  m  a  veesel  of  leaa  than  90 
metres  in  length  tbe  sidelights  may  be  com- 
Ijloed  in  one  lantern  eairled  on  tbe  fore  and 
aft  centreline  of  the  vesael. 

(c)  "Stemlight"  means  a  white  light 
placed  as  nearly  aa  praetlcable  at  the  atem 
showing  an  nabroken  Hgbt  over  an  arc  of 
tbe  borlBoa  of  13S  degrees  and  so  fixed  aa 
to  show  the  light  VI.B  degrees  from  right  aft 
on  each  side  of  tbe  veaael. 

(d)  "Towing  light"  means  a  yellow  light 
bsving  the  aame  eStaracteristlcs  aa  tbe 
"stetnllgbt"  defined  In  paragraph  (c)  of 
this  Rule. 

(e)  "AU  round  light"  means  a  light  show- 
ing an  unbnAeci  light  over  an  arc  of  the 
tiorison  of  S80  degrees. 

(/)  "Flashing  light"  means  a  light  fiash- 
Ing  St  regular  intervals  at  a  frequency  of  130 
fltshes  per  minute. 

SirLE29 

Vigibaity  of  Lights 

The  lights  preecrUMd  in  these  Rules  shall 

have  an  intensity  as  specified  in  Section  8 

of  Annex  I  to  these  JElegulations  so  as  to 

be  visible  at  tbe  following  minimum  ranges: 

(a)  In  vessels  of  50  metrea  or  more  in 
length: 

s  masthead  light,  6  miles; 
a  sfcleUgtat,  3  mllee; 
a  stemlight,  S  mllee; 
a  towing  ll^t,  3  miles; 
a  white,  red,  green  or  yellow  all-around 
light,  3  miles. 

(b)  In  vessels  ot  12  metres  or  more  In 
length  but  less  than  50  metrea  in  length: 

a  masthead  Ug^t,  6  miles;  except  that 
where  the  length  of  the  vesael  is  less  than 
20  metres.  Smiles; 

a  sidellgtat,  1  mOes; 

a  stemlight,  3  nUes; 

a  towing  ligbt,  t  miles; 

s  imite^  rod,  green  or  yellow  all-round 
light,  3  mUes. 

(c)  In  vessels  of  less  than  12  metres  in 
length: 

a  masthead  light,  3  miles; 
a  sidelight,  1  mile; 
a  stemli^it,  3  mllee; 
a  towing  light,  S  miles; 
a  white,  red,  green  or  yellow  all-round  Ught, 
2  miles. 

avuc  as 
Power-driven  vessels  underway 

(a)  A  power -driven  vessel  underway  shall 
exMbit: 

(i)  a  masthead  light  forward; 

(tf)  a  aecoad  T"aT^*°'<  light  abaft  of  and 
higher  than  tbe  forward  one;  except  that  a 
vessel  of  less  than  SO  metrea  In  length  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  exhibit  suqh  light  but  may 
do  so; 

{Hi)  sidelighta: 

(it))  a  stemlight. 

(b)  An  air-cuabion  vessel  when  operating 
In  the  non-dlaplacement  mode  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ligbta  prescribed  in  paragraph  (a) 
a  this  Rule,  exhibit  an  all-roimd  flashing 
yellow  light. 

(c>  A  power-driven  vessel  of  less  than  7 
metres  in  length  and  whose  maximum  speed 
does  not  exceed  7  knots  may,  in  lieu  of  the 
lights  prescribed  In  paragn^th  (a)  of  this 
Rule,  exhibit  an  all-round  white  light.  Such 
vesael  shall,  if  practicable,  also  exhibit  side- 
lights. 

auix  a« 
Towinf  and  pushing 

(a)  A  power-driven  vessel  when  towing 
shall  exhibit: 

(i)  instead  of  tbe  light  prescribed  la  Bule 
23(a)  (i),  two  masthead  lights  forward  ia  a 
vertical  line.  When  the  length  of  the  tow, 
measuring  from  tbe  stem  ot  the  towing  vaani 
to  the  after  end  of  the  tow  eneeds  M» 
metres,  thrae  aueh  Hglits  In  a  vertleal  line; 

(ii)  sideUghts; 


(iH)  asternllght: 

(it))  a  towing  li^t  in  a  vertical  line  above 
the  stemUgbt; 

(v)  when  the  length  of  the  tow  exceeds 
200  metres,  a  diamond  shape  where  it  can 
best  be  seen. 

(b)  When  a  piublng  vessel  and  a  vessel 
being  pushed  ahead  are  rigidly  connected  in 
a  composite  vinlt  they  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
power-driven  vessel  and  exhibit  the  lights 
prescribed  in  Rule  23. 

(c)  A  power-driven  vessel  when  pxishlng 
ahead  or  towing  alongside,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  composite  unit,  shall  exhibit: 

(t)  instead  of  the  Ught  prescribed  In  Rule 
23(a)  <i),  two  masthead  lights  forward  in  a 
vertical  line; 

(i<>  sidelights: 

(Hi)   a  stemlight. 

(d)  A  power-driven  vessel  to  which  para- 
graphs (a)  and  (c)  of  this  Rule  apply  shaU 
also  comply  with  Rule  23(a)  (<i). 

(e)  A  vessel  or  object  being  towed  shall 
exhibit: 

(i)  sidelights; 

(it)  a  sternligbt;  , 

(tit)  when  the  length  of  the  tow  exceeds 
200  metres,  a  diamond  shape  where  it  can 
best  be  seen. 

(/)  Provided  that  any  number  of  vessels 
being  towed  or  pushed  in  a  group  shall  be 
lighted  as  one  vessel, 

(t)  a  vessel  being  pushed  ahead,  not  being 
part  of  a  composite  unit,  shaU  exhibit  at  the 
forward  end,  sidelights; 

(it)  a  vesael  being  towed  alongside  shaU 
exhibit  a  stemlight  and  at  the  forward  end, 
sidelights. 

(9)  Where  from  any  sufficient  cause  it  is 
imjkracticable  for  a  vessel  or  object  being 
towed  to  exhibit  the  Ughts  prescribed  iu 
paragraph  (s)  of  this  Rule,  all  possible 
measures  shall  be  taken  to  light  the  vessel 
or  object  towed  or  at  least  to  Indicate  the 
presence  of  the  unlighted  vessel  or  object. 

BVUC9S 

Sailing  vessels  underway  and  vessels  und^ 
oars 

(a)  A  sailing  vessel  underway  shall  exhibit: 
(i)  sidell^ts; 

(«)  asternllght. 

(b)  In  a  sailing  vessel  of  leas  than  12 
metres  in  length  the  lights  prescribed  m 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  Rule  may  be  combined 
in  one  lantern  carried  at  or  near  the  top  of 
Oie  mast  wbere  it  can  best  be  seen. 

(e)  A  sailing  veaMi  underway  may,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lights  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  Rule,  exhibit  at  or  near  the  top 
of  the  mast,  where  they  can  best  be  seen,  two 
aU-round  li^ts  in  a  vertical  line,  tbe  upper 
being  red  and  the  lower  green,  but  these 
lights  ^all  not  be  exhibited  in  oonjunetlon 
wtth  the  combined  lantern  permitted  by 
paragraph   (b)   ot  this  Role. 

(d)  (t)  A  sailing  vessel  of  less  than  7 
metres  in  length  shaU,  If  practicable,  ex- 
hibit tbe  lights  preecrll>ed  in  paragraphs  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  Rule,  but  if  she  does  not,  she 
shall  have  ready  at  hand  an  electric  torch 
or  lighted  lantern  showing  a  white  light 
which  shaU  be  exhibited  tn  sufBeient  time  to 
prevent  coUlsion. 

(H)  A  vessel  under  oars  may  exhibit  the 
lights  prescribed  In  this  Rule  for  sailing  ves- 
sels, but  if  she  does  not,  she  shall  have  ready 
at  hand  an  electric  torch  or  lighted  lantern 
showing  a  white  Ught  which  shall  be  ex- 
hibited in  sufllclent  time  to  prevent  collision. 

(e>  A  vessel  proceeding  under  sail  when 
also  l>elng  propeUed  by  nuichlnery  shall  ex- 
hibit forward  where  it  can  best  be  seen  a 
conical  shape,  apex  downwards. 
Buif  as 
Fishing  vessel* 

(s)  A  vessel  eagaged  In  flablng,  whether 
uadarway  or  at  ancaior,  iImH  eablblt  only 
tbe  lights  and  Aapee  pt iiorlfcH  la  this  Rule. 

(b)  A  vessel  when  engaged  la  trawling,  by 


which  is  meant  tbe  dragging  through  tbe 
water  of  a  dredge  net  or  other  apparatus 
used  as  a  flahlag  i4>pllanee,  Aiall  exbibU: 

(i)  two  an-round  lights  in  a  vertical  line, 
the  upper  being  green  and  the  lower  white, 
cr  a  shape  consisting  of  two  cones  with  their 
apexes  together  In  a  vertical  line  one  above 
the  other;  a  vessel  of  leas  than  30  metres  in 
length  may  instead  of  this  shape  exhibit  a 
basket; 

(ti)  a  masthead  light  abaft  ot  and  higher 
than  the  aU-round  green  light;  a  vessel  of 
less  than  50  metres  in  length  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  exhibit  such  a  light  but  may 
do  so; 

(itt)  when  making  way  through  the  water, 
in  addition  to  the  lights  prescribed  in  thti 
paragraph,  sidelights  and  a  stemlight. 

(c)  A  vessel  engaged  in  fishing,  other  than 
trawUng,  sbaU  exhibit: 

(i)  two  all-round  lighU  In  a  vertical  line, 
tba  upper  being  red  and  tbe  lower  white,  or 
a  shape  consisting  of  two  cones  with  apexes 
together  in  a  vertical  line  one  above  the 
other;  a  vessel  of  less  than  20  metres  in 
length  may  instead  of  this  shape  exhibit  a 
basket; 

(li)  when  there  is  outlying  gear  extending 
mere  than  150  metres  horizontally  from  the 
veeeel.  an  all-round  white  light  or  a  cone 
apex  upwards  in  the  direction  of  tbe  gear; 

(M)  when  making  way  through  the  water, 
in  addition  to  the  lights  prescribed  in  this 
paragra^,  aidelights  and  a  stemlight. 

(d)  A  vessel  engaged  in  fishing  in  close 
proximity  to  other  vessels  may  exhibit  the 
additional  signals  described  In  Annex  U  to 
these  Regulations. 

(e)  A  vessel  when  not  engaged  in  fishmg 
shaU  itot  exhibit  the  lights  or  shapes  pre- 
scribed in  this  Bule,  but  only  those  pre- 
scribed for  a  vessel  of  her  length. 

BOLE   ST 

Vessels  not  under  command  or  restricted  tn 
their  ability  to  manoeuvre 

(a)  A  vessel  not  under  command  shall  ex- 
hibit: 

(1)  two  all-round  red  lights  in  a  vertical 
line  where  they  can  best  be  seen; 

(U)  two  balls  or  similar  shapes  in  a  verti- 
cal line  where  they  can  best  be  seen; 

(iti)  when  making  way  throng  tbe  water, 
in  addition  to  the  lights  prescribed  in  this 
paragraph,  sidelights  and  a  stemlight. 

(b)  A  vessel  restricted  in  her  ability  to 
manoeuvre,  except  a  vessel  engaged  in  mine- 
sweeping  operations,  shall  exhibit: 

(i)  three  all-round  lights  In  a  vertical  line 
where  they  can  best  be  seen.  The  highest  and 
lowest  of  these  lights  shall  be  red  and  the 
middle  light  shaU  be  white; 

(K)  three  shapes  in  a  vertical  line  where 
they  can  best  be  seen.  The  blgheet  and  low- 
est of  these  shapes  shaU  be  balls  and  tbe 
middle  one  a  diamond: 

(Hi)  when  making  way  through  tbe  water. 
masthead  Itghte.  sidelights  and  a  stemlight. 
in  addition  to  the  lights  prescribed  in  sul>- 
paragraph  (<); 

(<v)  when  at  anchor,  in  addition  to  the 
lights  or  shapes  preeeribed  in  subparagraphs 
(t)  and  («),  the  light,  lights  or  shape  pre- 
scribed in  Rule  30. 

(c)  A  vessel  engsged  In  a  towing  operation 
such  as  renders  her  unable  to  deviate  from 
her  course  shall,  in  addition  to  the  lights 
or  shapes  prescribed  in  subparagraph  (b)  (i) 
and  (<i)  of  this  Rule,  exhibit  the  lights  or 
shape  prescribed  In  Rule  24(a) . 

(d)  A  vessel  engaged  In  dredging  or  under- 
water operations,  when  restricted  in  her  abil- 
ity to  manoeuvre,  tbaU  exhibit  the  lights  and 
sbapea  prescribed  in  paragr^>h  (b)  of  this 
Bule  and  ataall  in  addition,  when  an  obstruc- 
tion exleta,  exhibit : 

(i>  two  aU-round  red  lights  or  two  balls 
In  a  vartioal  line  to  Indicate  tbe  side  on 
whlck  tbe  obetruetioa  exists; 

(ii)    two    all-round    green    lights   or   two 
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In  a  Terttcal  Uae  to  indlcste  the 
sMe  OB  wtilcb  mnothK  tmwI  auky  pan; 

(M)  wten  aukliig  way  througb  tbe  water. 
la  addtttoB  to  tba  llghte  pre«cirii>«d  In  this 
parasmpli.  niMtheMt  llcbta.  rtilnHghf  and 
actaniUslit: 

<<•)  •  T«««l  to  which  this  paragraph 
■PPUw  wbsn  at  anchor  shall  exhibit  the 
IKtiti  or  shapes  prescribed  in  aub-paracrapbs 
(<)  and  («)  Instead  of  the  llfhta  or  shape 
pnaorlbed  In  Rule  30. 

<e)  WheoeTer  the  stss  o<  a  veeael  engaged 
In  dlTing  operations  makas  It  ImpracUcable 
to  exhibit  the  ahsfiee  preecrlbed  in  paragn^>h 
id)  of  this  Rule,  a  rigid  replica  of  the  Inter- 
nattonal  Oode  flag  "A"  not  leas  than  i  metre 
In  beltfht  shall  be  exhibited.  Measures  shall 
be  takan  to  ensure  aUHound  vlsibUlty. 

(/)  A  Teasel  engaged  In  mlnesweeplng 
operations  shall,  in  addition  to  the  lights 
prescribed  for  a  power-driven  vessel  In  Rule 
28.  exhibit  three  all-round  green  lights  or 
three  balls.  One  of  these  lights  or  shapes  shall 
ba  exhibited  at  or  near  the  foremsst  head 
and  one  at  each  end  of  the  fore  yard.  These 
lights  or  shapes  indicate  that  it  is  dangeroiis 
for  another  vessel  to  M>proach  cloeer  than 
1.000  metres  astern  or  500  metres  on  either 
side  ot  the  minesweeper. 

(g)  Vesads  of  lees  than  7  metres  in  length 
operations  shaU.  in  additton  to  the  lights 
preeertbed  in  this  Rule. 

(It)  The  signals  prescribed  in  this  Rule 
are  not  signals  of  vesseU  in  distress  and  re- 
<iulrlng  assistance.  Such  signals  are  contained 
In  Annex  IV  to  these  Regulations. 
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VetseU  conttrained  by  their  draught 
A  vessel  constrained  by  her  draught  may. 
In  addition  to  the  lights  prescribed  for  power- 
driven  veaaels  in  Rule  23,  exhibit  where  they 
can  beet  be  seen  three  all-round  red  lights 
In  a  vertical  line,  or  a  cylinder. 
*'  aiTLx  as 

Pilot  ve*»eU 

(a)  A  vessel  engaged  on  pilotage  duty  shall 
exhibit: 

(1)  at  or  near  the  masthead,  two  all-round 
Ughta  hi  a  verUcal  line,  the  upper  being  white 
and  the  lower  red; 

(U)  when  underway,  in  addlUon,  sideUghts 
andastemilgjit; 

(W)  when  at  anchor,  in  addition  to  the 
Ughta  praaerlbed  bi  sub-paragrM>h  (i).  the 
aadiar  light.  lights  or  sh^;>e. 

<*)  A  pilot  vessel  when  not  engaged  on 
pilotage  duty  shall  exhibit  the  lights  or 
sh^^  preecribed  for  a  slmUsr  vessel  of  her 
length. 

axn.x  so 
Anchored  vessels  and  vesseU  aground 

(a)  A  veeael  at  anchor  sbaU  exhibit  where 
it  can  best  be  seen : 

(i)  In  the  fore  part,  an  aU-round  white 
light  or  one  ball; 

(M)  at  or  near  the  stem  and  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  U^t  preecribed  In  sub-para- 
grapha  (<) ,  an  aU-round  white  light. 

(b)  A  vessel  erf  less  than  50  metres  in 
length  may  exhibit  an  aU-round  white  Ught 
vhare  it  oan  beat  be  aeen  Inatead  of  the  lights 
prescribed  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  Rule. 

(c)  A  vessel  at  anchor  may,  and  a  vessel  of 
100  metres  and  more  In  length  shall,  also  use 
the  available  working  or  equivalent  lights  to 
Uluaainate  her  deeka. 

id)  A  veeael  aground  shall  exhibit  the 
UghU  prsacribed  In  paragraph  (s)  or  (b)  of 
this  Rule  and  In  jtfditlon,  where  they  can 
best  be  seen: 

(1)  two  aU-round  red  Ughts  m  a  vertical 
line; 

i*i)  three  balls  In  a  vertical  line. 

(e>  A  vessel  of  leaa  than  7  metres  in  length 

wlimat  aacbor  or  agraond.  not  in  or  near  a 

rjdiannal.  telnvar  or  anchorage,  or 

'  o««  vaaaaia  noraially  navigate.  shaU 

I  to  otaiMt  the  Ughta  or  shapea 

tm,^..    *"  pwagrapha  (a),  (b)  or  (4)  ot 


I  BXn.B   SI 

Seaptanes 
Where  it  Is  impracticable  for  a  seaplane  to 
exhibit  lights  and  shapes  of  the  characteris- 
tlca  or  in  the  positions  prescribed  in  the 
Rules  of  this  Part  she  shall  exhibit  lights  and 
shapes  as  closely  similar  in  characteristics 
and  positions  as  is  possible. 

Past  D — Sotnro  Atnt  Licbt  SioNAia 
I  atn.x  3S 

f>e/ln<ttons 

(a)  The  word  "whistle"  means  any  sound 
signalling  appliance  capable  of  producing  the 
prescribed  blasts  and  which  compiles  with 
the  specifications  in  Annex  m  to  these  Regu- 
lations. 

(b)  The  term  "short  blast"  means  a  blast 
of  about  one  second's  duration. 

(c)  The  term  "prolonged  blast"  means  a 
blast  from  four  to  six  seconds'  duration. 

aXTlC    33 

fquipment  for  sound  signals 
(a)  A  vessel  of  12  metres  or  more  in  length 
shall  be  provided  with  a  whistle  and  a  bell 
and  a  vessel  of  100  metres  or  more  in  length 
shall,  in  addition,  be  provided  with  a  gong, 
the  tone  and  sound  of  which  cannot  be  con- 
fused with  that  of  the  bell.  The  whistle,  bell 
and  gong  shall  comply  with  the  specifications 
in  Annex  in  to  these  Regulations.  The  bell  or 
gong  or  both  may  be  replaced  by  other  equip- 
ment having  the  same  respective  sound  char- 
acteristics, provided  that  manual  sounding 
of  the  required  signals  shall  always  be  pos- 
sible. 

( b)  A  vessel  of  less  than  12  metres  in  length 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  carry  the  sound  sig- 
nalling appliances  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  Rule  but  if  she  does  not,  she  shall 
be  provided  with  some  other  means  of  mak- 
ing an  efficient  sound  signal. 

Manoeuvring  and  warning  signals 

(a)  When  vessels  are  in  sight  of  one  an- 
other, a  power-driven  vessel  underway,  when 
manoeuvring  as  authorized  or  required  by 
these  Rules,  shall  indicate  that  manoeuvre 
by  the  following  signals  on  her  whisUe: 

one  short  blast  to  mean  "I  am  altering  my 
course  to  starboard"; 

two  short  blasts  to  mean  "I  am  altering 
my  course  to  port"; 

three  short  blasts  to  mean  ''I  am  operat- 
ing astern  propulsion". 

( b)  Any  veeael  may  aupplement  the  whistle 
signals  prescribed  in  paragraph  (o)  of  this 
Rule  by  light  signals,  repeated  as  appropri- 
ate, whilst  the  manoeuvre  is  being  carried 
out: 

<i)  these  light  slgnaU  shaU  have  the  fol- 
lowing signlflcanoe:  one  flash  to  mean  "I 
am  altering  my  course  to  starboard ';  two 
flashee  to  mean  "I  am  altering  my  course 
to  port";  three  flashes  to  mean  "I  am  operat- 
ing  astern  propulsion"; 

(<i)  the  duration  of  each  flash  shall  be 
about  one  second,  the  Interval  between  flash- 
es shall  be  about  one  second,  and  the  inter- 
val between  successive  slgnala  shall  be  not 
leas  than  ten  aeconda; 

(«0  the  light  uaed  for  this  signal  shall, 
if  fitted,  be  an  all-round  white  light,  visible 
at  a  minimum  range  of  6  mUes.  and  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  Annex  I. 

(c)  When  in  sight  of  one  another  hi  a 
narrow  channel  or  fairway : 

(i)  a  vessel  Intending  to  overtake  another 
shall  in  compliance  with  Rule  9(e) «)  indi- 
cate her  iqtenUon  by  the  following  signals 
on  her  whistle: 

two  prolonged  blasts  foUowed  by  one  short 
blast  to  mean  "i  intend  to  ovM-take  you  on 
your  starboard  side";  two  prolonged  blasts 
foUowed  by  two  short  blasts  to  mean  "I  in- 
tend to  overtake  you  on  your  port  side". 

(«)  the  veaael  about  to  be  overtaken  when 
acting  In  aooordance  with  Rule  9{e)  (i)  ahall 
indleate  her  agreement  by  the  foUowihg  als- 
nal  on  her  whistle:  ^^  ^^ 


one   prolonged,    one   short,    one    broloneed 
and  one  short  blast,  in  that  order. 

(d)  When  vessels  in  sight  of  one  another 
are  approaching  each  othor  and  from  anv 
cause  either  vessel  falls  to  underatand  the 
intentions  or  actions  of  the  other,  or  is  in 
doubt  whether  sufllcient  action  to  being  taken 
by  the  other  to  avoid  oolUalon,  the  vessels 
in  doubt  sh«U  immediately  Indlcste  such 
doubt  by  giving  at  least  five  short  and  rapid 
blasts  on  the  whlsUe.  8u«h  signal  may  be 
supplemented  by  a  light  signal  of  at  least 
five  short  and  rapid  flashes. 

(e)  A  vessel  Hearing  a  bend  or  an  area  of 
a  channel  or  fah-way  where  other  vessels  may 
be  obscured  by  an  intervening  obstruction 
shall  sound  one  prolonged  blast.  Such  signal 
ShaU  be  answered  with  a  prolonged  blast 
by  any  approaching  vessel  that  may  be  within 
hearing  around  the  bend  or  behind  the  in- 
tervenlng  obstruction. 

(/)  If  whistles  are  fltted  on  a  vessel  at  a 
distance  apart  of  more  than  100  metres,  one 
whistle  only  shall  be  used  for  giving  ms- 
noeurring  and  warning  signals. 
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Sound  signals  in  restricted  visibility 
In  or  near  an  area  of  restricted  visibility 
whether  by  day  or  night,  the  signals  pre- 
scribed in  this  Rule  shall  be  used  as  follows: 

(a)  A  power-driven  vessel"^ making  way 
through  the  water  shall  sound  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  2  mlnutea  one  prolonged 
blast. 

(b)  A  power-driven  vessel  underway  but 
stopped  and  making  no  way  through  the 
water  shall  sound  at  Intervals  of  not  more 
than  2  mlnutea  two  prolonged  blasts  in 
succession  with  an  Interval  of  about  2  sec- 
onds between  them. 

(c)  A  vessel  not  under  command,  a  vessel 
restricted  in  her  ability  to  manoeuvre,  a  ves- 
sel constrained  by  her  draught,  a  sailing 
\essel,  a  vessel  engaged  In  fishing  and  a  ves- 
sel engaged  in  towing  or  pushing  another 
vessel  shall,  instead  of  the  signals  prescribed 
m  paragraphs  (a)  or  (b)  of  Utls  Rule,  sound 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  2  minutes 
three  blasts  in  succession,  namely  one  pro- 
longed followed  by  two  shc«t  blasts. 

(d)  A  vessel  towed  or  If  more  than  one 
vessel  is  towed  the  last  vessel  of  the  tow,  if 
manned,  shall  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
2  minutes  sound  four  blasts  in  succession, 
namely  one  prolonged  followed  by  three  short 
blasts.  When  practicable,  this  signal  shall  be 
made  immediately  after  the  signal  made  by 
the  towing  vessel. 

(e)  When  a  pushing  vessel  and  a  vessel 
being  pushed  ahead  are  rigidly  connected  to 
a  composite  unit  they  ahall  be  regarded  as  a 
power-driven  vessel  and  shall  give  the  sig- 
nals prescribed  in  paragraphs  (a)  or  <.k)  of 
this  Rule. 

(/)  A  vessel  at  anchor  shall  at  lntei:«als  of 
not  more  than  one  minute  ring  the  bfU 
rapidly  for  about  5  seconds.  In  a  vessel. of 
100  metres  or  more  in  length  the  bell  shall 
be  sounded  in  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel  and 
Immediately  after  the  ringing  of  the  bell  the 
gong  ShaU  be  sounded  rapidly  for  about  5 
seconds  in  the  after  part  of  the  vessel.  A  ves- 
sel at  anchor  may  In  addltkm  soimd  three 
blasts  in  succession,  namely  one  short,  one 
prolcMjged  and  one  short  blast,  to  give  warn- 
ing of  her  position  and  of  the  possibUlty  of 
collision  to  an  approaching  vessel. 

(g)  A  vessel  aground  shall  give  the  bell 
signal  and  if  required  the  gong  signal  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (/)of  this  Rule  and 
shaU,  in  addition,  give  three  separate  and 
distinct  strokes  on  the  beU  Immediately  be- 
fore and  after  the  rapid  ringing  of  the  bell. 
A  vessel  aground  may  In  addition  sound  an 
approprUte  whlatle  signal. 

(h)  A  vessel  of  less  than  12  metres  in 
length  shall  not  be  obliged  to  give  the  above- 
mentioned  signala  but,  U  aha  does  ttpt,  shaU 
make  some  other  eflldMit  sound  signal  ^t'  in- 
tervals of  not  more  than  2  minutes. 
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(i)  A  pUot  vessel  when  engaged  on  pUotage 
duty  may  in  addition  to  the  slgoals  prescribed 
in  para^-apha  (a),  (b)  or  (/)  of  thia  Rule 
sound  an  Identity  signed  consisting  of  four 
short  blasts. 
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Signals  to  attract  attention 
If  necessary  to  attract  the  attention  of  an- 
other vessel  any  vessel  may  make  light  or 
soimd  signals  that  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
any  signal  authorized  elsewhere  In  theae 
Rules,  or  may  direct  the  beam  or  her  search- 
light in  the  direction  of  the  danger,  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  embarrass  any  vessel. 
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i>lsfress  signals 
When  a  veeael  is  in  distress  and  requires 
assistance  she  shaU  use  or  exhibit  the  sig- 
nals preecribed  In  Annex  IV  to  these  Regula- 
tions. 

PsxtE — Exemptions 

aOLE    3S 

Exemptions 
Aay  vessel  (or  class  of  vessels)  provided 
that  she  compUes  arlth  the  requirements  of 
the  International  Regulations  tor  Preventing 
CoUlsions  at  Sea,  I960,  the  keel  of  which  is 
laid  or  which  is  at  a  correH>onding  stage  of 
construction  befcare  the  entry  into  force  of 
these  Regulations  may  be  exempted  from 
compliance  therewith  as  f oUows : 

(a)  The  InstaUation  of  Ughts  with  ranges 
prescribed  In  Rule  22,  untU  four  years  after 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  these  Regula- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Installation  of  Ughts  with  ccdour 
q>eciflcations  as  prescribed  in  Section  7  oC 
Annex  I  to  these  Regulations.  untU  four  years 
after  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  these 
Regulations. 

(c)  The  repositioning  of  lights  as  a  result 
ot  conversion  from  Imperial  to  metric  units 
snd  rounding  c^  measurement  figures,  per- 
manent exemption. 

(d)(<)  The  repositioning  of  masthead 
lights  on  vessels  of  less  than  ISO  metres  in 
length,  resulting  from  the  presorlptions  of 
Section  3(a)  of  Annex  I.  permanent  exemp- 
tion. 

(ii)  The  repositioning  of  masthead  lights 
on  vessels  of  160  metres  ot  more  in  length,  re- 
sulting from  the  prescriptions  of  Section  3 
(a)  of  Annex  I  to  these  Regulations,  imtU 
nine  years  after  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  these  Regulations. 

(«)  The  repoaitloning  of  masthead  Ughta 
resulting  from  the  prescriptions  of  Section 
a(b)  of  Annex  I.  unUl  nine  years  after  the 
date  (rf  entry  into  force  of  theae  Regulationa. 

(/)  like  repositioning  of  aldeUghts  reault- 
Ing  from  the  prescriptions  of  Section  3(b)  of 
Anneu  I,  untU  nine  years  after  the  date  of 
entry  Into  force  of  these  Regulations. 

(9)  The  requirements  for  sound  signal  ap- 
pliances prescribed  in  i^nnex  m,  untU  nine 
years  after  the  date  of  entry  into  force  ot 
these  Regulations. 

Annex  I — ^Poutionino   and  Technical  De- 
tails or  Lights  and  Shapes 

1.    DEFINITION 

The  term  "height  above  the  huU"  nieftna 
height  above  the  uppermost  continuous  deok. 

2.  VERTICAL  POSITIONING  AND  SPACING  OF  UOOIS 

(a)  On  a  power-driven  vessel  of  20  metres 
or  more  in  length  the  masthead  shall  be 
placed  as  foUows: 

(<)  the  forward  masthead  Ught,  or  If  only 
one  masthead  light  is  carried,  then  that  ll^t. 
at  a  height  al>ove  the  hull  of  not  less  than 
6  metres,  and.  If  the  breadth  of  the  veaael 
exceeds  6  metres,  then  at  a  height  above  the 
hull  not  less  than  such  breadth,  so  howavar 
that  the  light  need  not  be  olaced  at  a  greater 
height  above  the  huU  than  12  metres;    . 

(ii)  when  two  masthead  Ughts  are  carried 
the  after  one  ahaU  be  at  least  4.5  metres  ver- 
tlcaUy  higher  than  the  f  OTward  one. 


(b)  The  vertical  s^>aratlon  of  masthead 
Ughta  of  power-driven  vessels  shall  be  such 
that  In  aU  normal  conditions  of  trim  the 
after  Ught  wUl  be  seen  over  and  separate  from 
the  forward  light  at  a  distance  of  1000  metres 
from  the  stem  when  viewed  from  sea  level. 

(c)  The  masthead  light  of  a  power-driven 
vessel  of  12  metres  but  less  than  20  metres  in 
length  ShaU  be  placed  at  a  height  above  the 
gunwale  of  not  less  than  2.5  metres. 

(d)  A  power-driven  vessel  of  less  than  12 
metres  may  carry  the  uppermost  light  at  a 
height  of  less  than  2.5  metres  above  the 
gunwale.  When  however,  a  masthead  Ught 
la  carried  In  addition  to  sidelights  and  a 
stemllght,  then  such  masthead  Ught  shall 
be  carried  at  least  1  metre  higher  t^an  the 
sidelights. 

(e)  One  of  the  two  or  three  masthead 
lights  prescribed  for  a  power-driven  vessel 
engaged  in  towing  or  pushing  another  vessel 
ahall  be  placed  In  the  same  position  as  the 
forward  masthead  light  of  a  power-driven 
vessel. 

(/)  In  all  circumstances  the  masthead 
Ught  or  lights  ShaU  be  so  placed  as  to  be 
above  and  clear  of  all  other  Ughta  and  ob- 
structions. 

(9)  The  sidelights  of  a  power-driven  vessel 
shall  be  placed  at  a  height  above  the  huU  not 
greater  than  three  quarters  of  that  of  for- 
ward masthead  light.  They  shall  not  be  so 
low  as  to  be  Interfered  with  by  deck  Ughts. 

(h)  The  sidelights.  If  In  a  combined  lan- 
tern and  carried  cm  a  power-driven  vessel  ot 
less  than  20  metres  in  length,  shall  be  placed 
not  less  than  1  metre  below  the  masthead 
light. 

(i)  When  the  Rules  prescribe  two  or  three 
Ughts  to  be  carried  In  a  vertical  line,  they 
ShaU  be  spaced  as  foUows: 

(<)  on  a  vessel  of  20  metres  in  length  or 
more  such  lights  shall  be  spaced  not  less  than 
2  metres  apart,  and  the  lowest  of  these  lights 
shall,  except  where  a  towing  light  is  re- 
quired, not  be  less  than  4  metres  above  the 
huU; 

(H)  on  a  vessel  of  less  than  20  metres  in 
length  such  lights  ahaU  be  spaced  not  less 
than  1  metre  apnt  and  the  lowest  of  these 
lights  ShaU.  except  where  a  towing  light  is 
required,  not  be  less  than  2  metres  above  the 
gimwale; 

(Hi)  when  three  lights  are  carried  they 
shall  be  equally  spaced. 

ii)  The  lower  ot  the  two  aU -round  llghte 
prescribed  for  a  fiahing  vessel  when  engaged 
In  fiahing  shaU  be  at  a  height  above  tb» 
aldellghte  not  less  than  twice  the  distance 
between  the  two  verUcal  lights. 

(fc)  The  forward  anchor  light,  when  two 
are  carried,  shaU  not  be  less  than  4.5  metres 
above  the  after  one.  On  a  vessel  of  50  metrea 
or  more  In  length  this  forward  anchor  light 
ShaU  not  be  less  than  6  metres  above  the 
huU. 

3.     HOBIZONTAL    POSITIONINO     AND    SPACINO    OT 
LICHTS 

(a)  When  two  masthead  lights  are  pre- 
scribed for  a  power-driven  vessel,  the  hort- 
aontal  distance  between  them  shall  not  be 
less  than  one  half  of  the  length  of  the 
vessel  but  need  not  be  more  than  100  metres. 
The  forward  light  shaU  be  placed  not  more 
than  one  qiuuter  of  the  length  of  the  vessel 
frcMn  the  stem. 

(b)  On  a  vessel  of  20  metres  or  more  in 
length  the  sldelighto  shall  not  be  placed  In 
troat  of  the  forward  masthead  Ughte.  They 
ShaU  be  placed  at  or  near  the  side  of  the 
vessel. 

«.  DETAILS  or  LOCATION  OP  DIRECTION-INDICAT- 
INO  LIGHTS  POa  PISHING  VESSELS,  DaXDOBU 
AND  VESSELS  ENGAGED  IN  ONSKRWATEX  OFEB- 
ATIONS 

(a)  The  U^t  indicating  the  direction  of 
the  outlying  gear  from  a  vessel  engaged  In 
fishing  as  prescribed  In  Rule  36(o)  (ii)  ahaU 
be  placed  at  a  horlsontal  distance  ot  not  less 


than  2  metres  and  not  more  than  6  metres 
away  from  the  two  all-round  red  and  white 
Ughte.  This  Ught  shall  be  placed  not  higher 
than  ttie  aU-round  white  light  prescribed  in 
Rule  26(c)  (<)  and  not  lower  than  the  side- 
lighte. 

(b)  The  llghte  and  shapes  on  a  vessel  en- 
gaged In  dredging  or  underwater  operations 
to  indicate  the  obstructed  side  and/or  the 
side  on  which  it  is  safe  to  pass,  as  prescribed 
in  Rule  27(d)  (<)  and  (ii),  shall  be  placed 
at  the  maximum  practical  horizontal  dis- 
tance, but  in  no  case  less  than  2  metres, 
from  the  ligt  ^  or  shapes  prescribe  in  Rule 
27(b)  (0  and  (U) .  In  no  case  shall  the  upper 
of  these  llghte  or  shapes  be  at  a  greater 
height  than  the  lower  of  the  three  Ughte  or 
shapes  prescribed  in  Rule  27(b)  (i)  and  (it) . 
a.  acaxsNa  roa  smBUGHra 

The  sldelighto  shall  be  fitted  with  Inboard 
screens  painted  matt  black,  and  meeting  the 
requiremente  of  Section  9  of  this  Annex. 
With  a  combined  lantern,  using  a  single 
vertical  filament  and  a  very  narrow  division 
between  the  g^reen  and  red  sections,  external 
screens  need  not  be  fitted. 

e.  8HAPB8 

(a)  Shapes  shaU  be  black  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing sizes: 

(<)  a  baU  shall  have  a  diameter  of  not  less 
than  0.6  metre; 

(ii)  a  cone  shaU  have  a  base  diameter  of 
not  less  than  0.0  metre  and  a  height  equal 
to  ito  diameter; 

(ill)  a  cylinder  shaU  have  a  diameter  of 
at  least  0.6  metre  and  a  height  ot  twice  its 
diameter; 

(iv)  a  diamond  shape  shall  consist  of  two 
cones  as  defined  in  (ii)  above  having  a  com- 
mon base. 

(b)  The  vertical  distance  between  shapes 
shall  be  at  least  l£  metre. 

(c)  In  a  vessel  of  less  than  20  metres  in 
length  shapes  of  leaser  dimensions  but  com- 
mensurate with  the  size  of  the  vessel  may 
be  used  and  the  distance  apart  may  be  cor- 
re^>ondlngly  reduced. 

7.    COLOUX    aPECDTCATION    OF    LIGHTS 

The  chromatlclty  of  aU  navigation  Ughte 
ShaU  conform  to  the  foUowing  standards, 
which  lie  within  the  boundariea  of  the  ares 
of  the  diagram  specified  for  each  colour  by 
the  International  Commission  on  Ulumlna- 
tion  (COB) . 

The  boundaries  of  the  area  for  each  colour 
are  given  by  indicating  the  comer  co-mdi- 
nates.  which  are  as  foUows: 
(1)  White 

X  0.525  0.S25  0.452  0.310  0.310  0.443 
y  0.382  0.440  0.440  0.348  0.283  0.382 
(U)  Green 

X  0.028  0.000  0.300  0.203 
y  0.38S  0.723  0.511  0.356 
(Ul)   Red 

X  0.680  0.660  0.735  0.721 

y  0.320  0.320  0.265  0.259 
(Iv)   Yellow 

X  0.612  0.618  0.575  0JS75 

y  0.382  0383  0.425  0.406 

8.    INTENSITT    OF    LIORTS 

(a)  The  minimum  luminous  Intensity  of 
llghte  shaU  be  calculated  by  using  the  for- 
mula: 

/— 3.43XlO»XTXi>«XK-» 
where  I  is  luminous  intensity  in  candelas 
under  service  conditions, 
T  Is  threshold  f  actM*  2X 10'  liuc, 
IXIs  range  of  visibility  (luminous  range) 

of  the  light  in  nautical  milea, 
K  Is  atmospheric  transmlaslvity.  For 
prescribed  Ughte  the  value  of  K  abaU 
be  0.8,  corresponding  to  a  meteoro- 
logical visibility  of  approximately  13 
nautical  inUea. 

(b)  A  selection  of  figures  derived  from  the 
formula^  gl^en  In  the  foUowing  table: 
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Vot*.—Tb»  maxUnuia  luminous  intensity 
of  naylantton  Uglite  should  be  limited  to 
avoid  n»m^i^  fflato. 

•■  momimomtMi.  saotoma 

(•HO  I»  tlM  fWiMd  «reetten.  sklellghte 
*■  ■*•"*  «B  ItM  vMm  orast  tliow  ttie  mlni- 
■nim  Mqvlrad  IntsnaitleB.  Tbe  Inten^tiw 
mu«t  decreaaa  «»  MMb  pncttcal  eut-off  be- 
tween 1  ilegree  and  3  degrees  ouUlde  the  pre- 
acrlbed  aecton. 

(if)  Rnr  stenUlght*  aad  masthead  "ghtt; 
and  at  aXS  itagrna  abaft  tbe  beam  for  flde- 
llglita,  tbe  mlnlmiim  required  inteasltiee 
■baQ  be  maintained  over  the  arc  of  the 
borieon  up  to  6  degrees  within  the  limits  of 
the  sectors  prescrllied  in  Rule  21.  Prom  6 
«iegreee  within  the  prescribed  sectors  the 
^toni*3r  may  decwaae  by  M  per  cent  up  to 
the  prescribed  limits;  it  shall  deeieaee  stead- 
By  to  naA  practical  cut-off  at  not  more  than 
S  degrees  outside  tbe  prescribed  items. 

(»)  Maraud  Ughts  ahan  be  ao  located  as 
■J*  *•  ■•  •twiwed  by  aiaflto,  topmasts  or 
wructures  within  angular  ..eeetan  of  more 
j^*?  •  ••ffw.  "cept  anelMsr  I^hts,  which 
■••■  ■"*  *•  >l"oed  at  aa  taapractleable  heiG4it 
above  the  hull. 

le.    VXKTICai.    BKCTDRS 

(a)  Tie  vertical  sectors  of  electric  lights, 
with  the  exception  of  llghU  on  sailing  ves- 
sels Shan  ensure  that: 

«)  at  least  tbe  required  TntT»it».n.n  ijxten- 
aity  U  walntalnwl  at  all  anglM  from  6  de- 
grees above  to  5  degrees  below  the  horl- 
aontal; 

(«)  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  required 
minimum  Intensity  is  maintained  from  7.6 
degrsea  above  to  7.6  degrees  below  the  hori- 


Tbo  Ughts  mmiWoaed  hente  ataaO,  tf  ex- 
hlbtted  la  pucsuaace  of  Rule  M<«).  be 
plaead  where  they  can  beat  be  seen.  They 
tOtMil  be  at  least  OS  metre  apart  but  at  a 
loww  level  than  lights  preealbed  In  Rule 
a8(b)(<)  and  <«){<>.  The  Ughta  ahaa  be 
vlsihle  aU  roua..  the  hortaon  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  l  mile  but  at  a  lesser  distance 
than  the  lights  prescribed  by  these  Rules 
for  fishing  vessels. 

*•  BIBMALS  FO«  TSAWLaS 

(«)  vessels  when  engaged  in  trawling, 
whether  using  demersal  or  pelagic  gear,  may 
eothlbit:  -o     b      .        j 

(f)  when  shooting  their  nets;  two  white 
llgtots  In  a  vertical  line; 

(«)  when  hauling  their  nets:  one  white 
light  over  one  red  Ugfht  In  a  vertical  line; 

««)  when  the  net  has  come  fast  upon  an 
obstruction:  two  red  lights  in  a  vertical 
line. 

(ft)  Bach  vessel  engaged  in  pair  trawling 
may  ezhlMt: 

(<)  by  night,  a  searchlight  directed  for- 
ward and  In  the  direction  of  the  other  ves- 
sel of  tbe  pair; 

(<i)  when  shooting  or  hauling  their  nets 
or  when  their  nets  have  come  fast  upon  an 
obstruction,  the  lights  prescribed  in  2(a) 
above. 

3.  sxcifAi,s  roa  pmnx  ami  am 
Vessels  engaged  in  fishing  with  piuse  seine 
gear  may  exhibit  two  yellow  lights  in  a  ver- 
tical line.  These  lights  shaU  flash  alternate- 


ly every  second  and  with  e<iina  Ught  and  oc 
eultatton  durallua.  Ttieee  ttgnta  mar  be  «»* 
Wbtted  oi«y  when  the  MltTS^^ 
byttsflslilnggear.  -™pered 

AMtnx    ni— TECKNicAt   DrrAn.8   or  Boxnn 

SiGNAI,  AFFUAMCKS 
1.  WHISTLES 

(a)  Frequencies  and  range  0/  auitbiUtu  ~ 
The  fundamental  frequency  of  the  aljuiai 
shaU  lie  within  the  rauge  7a-700Bk.    ^^ 

The  range  of  audibiU^  of  the  signal  from 
a  whistle  ahaU  be  determined  by  those  fre- 
quencies, which  may  Induxto  the  funds- 
mental  and/or  one  or  more  higher  frequen- 
cies, which  lie  within  the  range  180-700  Hz 
(±  1  per  cent)  and  which  provide  the  sound 
pressure  levels  sped&ed  in  paragraph  Uc) 

(»)  U»Ht$  of  fundomental  fnqmneiea^ 
To  ensure  a  wide  variety  of  whistle  charac- 
teristics, tbe  fundamental  ftequency  of  a 
whistle  shall  be  between  the  following  limits 

(i)  70-200  Hz.  for  a  veaael  200  metres  or 
more  in  length; 

(«)  130-350  Hz,  for  a  vesed  76  metres  but 
less  than  200  metres  in  length; 

««)  250-700  Hz,  for  a  yaaA  less  than  75 
metres  In  length. 

fe)  Sound  signal  intensity  and  range  of 
audibmtp.—A  whistle  fitted  In  a  venel  shall 
provide.  In  the  direction  of  maxtamm  In- 
tensity of  the  whistle  and  at  a  dUAanee  of 
1  metre  from  It,  a  sound  prewxire  level  in  at 
least  one  V^rd-octave  bacd  within  the  range 
of  frequencies  180-700  Hz  (±1  percent)  af 
not  less  than  tbe  appropriate  flguie  g^ven 
in  the  table  below. 


r 


length  of  vessel  in  metres: 


H*octave  band 

level  at  1  meter 

in  dB  referred 

to  2xi0-»lVm« 


pN^udiblUly 

V    N,isahgeln 

\      nautical 

\      I   mUes 


(»  Intb«  aa»  aC  sailing  vesMU  the  vertl- 

fl**  *■*>>■>  of  clirtrtB  Mghta  akaU  ensure  that: 

m  at  leant  the  raqolnd  mlntmnm  Inten- 

above  to  6  degrees  below  the  noal- 


(«)   at  iaaet  M  par  eent  «C  the  required 
minimum  mtenstty  M  nrntatmi^A  from  36 
above  to  26  degrees  below  ttee  hori- 


(c)  In  the  case  of  lights  other  than  elec- 
tric these  qjedflcations  shan  be  met  as 
closely  as  possible. 


XI.  XNTKwatrr  or  Now-KLecruc  lights 
ftou-electrtc  lights  shaU  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable comply  with  the  minimom  intensi- 
ties, as  ^)eeUled  tax  ttie  Table  given  to  Sec- 
tion 8  of  thia  Annex. 

la.    MAMOrcrvltING    LKBT 

Notwithstanding  tbe  provlalotxs  of  para- 
gr^h  2(/)  of  this  Annex  the  manoeuvring 
light  described  in  Rule  M(b)  shall  be  placed 
to  the  same  fore  and  aft  verUcal  plane  as 
the  masthead  light  or  llghu  and,  where  prac- 
ticable, at  a  minimum  height  of  2  metres 
vertically  above  the  forward  masthead  light, 
provided  that  It  shall  be  carried  not  less  than 
2  metres  vertically  above  or  below  the  after 
masthead  light.  On  a  vessel  where  only  one 
masthead  light  is  carried  the  maneuverUig 
light,  if  Attad.  abau  be  carried  whae  it,^an 
beat  be  esaa.  aoC  leas  than  2  BMtres  vertlcaUy 
•part  fnaa  ttie  -— T^hrail  Ught. 
IS.  anaovAL 

"Hie  oonstraenon  of  lanterns  and  shapes 
and  the  Inetallatlon  of  lanterns  on  IxMrd  the 
vwHl  tban  be  to  the  aattsfactkm  of  the  ai>- 
proprtate  authority  of  the  State  where  the 
vessel  Is  registered. 


The  range  of  audibility  in  the  table  above 
is  for  information  and  U  appnudmattiy  the 
range  at  which  a  whlsUe  may  be  beam  on  Its 
forwaid  axis  with  90  per  cent  probability  in 
eandtttotts  of  stiU  air  on  board  a  vemel  hav- 
ing average  background  notae  levet  at  the 
Uateaing  posts  (taken  to  be  W  dB  in  tbe 
octave  band  oenbcved  on  S6A  Ha  and  8S  dB 
in  the  octave  band  centered  «a  600  Ha). 

In  practice  the  range  at  which  a  whMIe 
may  be  heard  is  extremely  variable  and  de- 
pends critically  on  weattiar  condltiaiw;  the 
values  given  can  be  regarded  m  typical  but 
under  conditions  of  strong  wind  or  high 
ambient  noise  level  at  the  listening  post  the 
range  may  be  much  reduced. 

(d)  Directional  properties. — The  sound 
pressure  level  of  a  directional  whistle  shall 
be  not  more  than  4  dB  below  the  sound  pres- 
sure level  on  the  axis  at  any  direction  in  the 
horizontal  plane  within  ±45  degrees  of  the 
axis.  The  sonnd  pressure  level  at  any  other 
direction  in  the  horizontal  plane  shall  be  not 
more  than  10  dB  below  the  sound  pressure 
level  on  the  axis,  so  that  the  range  In  any 
direction  will  be  at  least  half  the  range  on 
the  forwaid  axis.  The  sound  pressure  level 
ahaU  be  measured  In  that  V^rd-octave  band 
which  determines  the  audibility  range. 

(e)  Positioning  of  whUtles.— When  a  di- 
rectional whlsUe  Is  to  be  used  as  the  only 
wIMsUe  on  a  veaael.  it  aball  be  Installed  with 
iU  maximum  intensity  directed  straight 
ahead. 

A  whistle  shall  be  placed  as  high  as  prac- 
ticable on  a  vessel,  in  order  to  reduee  inter- 
ception of  the  emitted  sound  by  obstruc- 
tions and  also  to  minimize  hearing  ilamage 
rUk  to  personnel.  The  sound  pressure  level 
of  the  vessel's  own  signal  at  listening  posts 


rtian  not  exceed  110  dB  (A)  and  so  for  as 
pnacticable  should  not  exceed  100  dB  (A) . 

(f)  Fitting  of  more  than  one  whisOe.—lt 
wbUties  are  fitted  at  a  distance  apart  of 
more  than  100  metres.  It  siall  be  ao  arranged 
that  they  are  not  sounded  flbaidtaaaeudy. 

<y>  Combtnad  wMstle  syeteiae.— If .  due  to 
tbe  preaeaee  of  obatroctloiia  tka  aoimd  field 
of  a  atagie  whletle  or  of  one  of  ttw  whMtes 
refecred  to  la  paiagrapli  l{f}  atera  Is  likely 
to  have  a  none  of  greatly  te«uced  rtgHJ 
level,  it  is  reeommended  that  a  oombiaed 
whistle  system  be  fitted  eo  aa  to  overeorae 
this  reducttan.  For  tbe  parpoaea  of  the  Bnle« 
a  combined  whistte  syetoa  Is  to  be  iegai4ed 
as  a  sln^  whistle.  The  whistles  of  a  eoa- 
blned  system  shall  be  located  at  a  diataaoe 
apart  of  not  more  than  100  BMtres  and  ar- 
ranged to  be  sounded  simultaneoiisly.  The 
frequency  of  any  one  whistle  shall  differ  from 
tho.se  of  the  others  by  at  least  10  Hz. 

2.  BELL  OB  OONG 

(a)  Intensity  of  signal. — A  bell  or  gong, 
or  other  device  having  similar  sound  char- 
acteristics shall  produce  a  eoimd  pressure 
level  of  not  lees  than  110  dB  at  1  metre. 

(b)  Construction. — Bells  and  gongs  shall 
be  made  of  corrosion-resistant  material  and 
<leslgned  to  give  a  dear  tone.  The  diameter 
of  the  mouth  of  the  bell  ehall  be  not  less 
than  800  mm  for  vessels  of  more  than  20 
metres  In  length,  and  shaU  toe  not  less  than 
200  mm  for  vessels  of  13  to  20  metres  In 
length.  Where  practicable,  a  powerTdrlven 
bell  etrllcer  is  recommended  to  ensure  con- 
stant force -bnt  manual  operation  shall  be 
possible.  The  mass  of  the  striker  ahaU  ke 
not  less  then  3  per  cent  of  the  mass  of  the 
bell. 
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3.  4rraovAL 
The  construction  of  sound  signal  i4>pll~ 
ances,  their  performance  and  their  installa- 
tibn  on  board  the  vessel  shall  be  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  appropriate  authority  of  the 
State  where  the  vessel  is  registered. 
Annxx  rv — Distress  Siomals 

1.  The  following  signals,  used  or  exhibited 
either  together  or  separately,  indicate  dis- 
tress and  need  of  assistance: 

(a)  a  gun  or  other  explosive  signal  fired  at 
intervals  of  about  a  minute; 

(l>)  a  continuous  sounding  with  any  fog- 
signalling  apparatus; 

(c)  rockets  or  shells,  throwing  red  stars 
fired  one  at  a  time  at  short  intervals; 

(d)  a  signal  made  by  radlotelegraphy  or 
by  any  other  signalling  method  consisting  of 
the  group  ...  —  ...  (SOB)  in  the  Morse 
Code; 

(e)  a  signal  sent  by  radiotelephony  con- 
sisting of  the  spoken  word  "Mayday"; 

(/)  the  International  Code  signal  of  dis- 
tress indicated  by  N.C.: 

{g)  a  slg;nal  consisting  of  a  square  flag  hav- 
ing above  or  below  it  a  ball  or  anything 
resembling  a  ball; 

(A)  flames  on  the  vessel  (as  from  a  burn- 
ing tar  birrel,  oil  barrel,  etc.) 

(i)  a  rocket  parachute  flare  or  a  hand  flare 
showing  a  red  light; 

(/)  a  smoke  signal  giving  off  orange- 
colored  smoke; 

{k)  slowly  and  repeatedly  raising  and  low- 
ering arms  outstretched  to  each  side; 
'    ({)  the  radiotelegraph  alarm  signal; 

(tn)  the  radiotelephone  alarm  signal; 

(a)  signals  transmitted  by  emergency  po- 
sition-indicating radio  beacons. 

2.  The  use  or  exhibition  cf  any  of  the  fore- 
going signals  except  for  the  purpose  of  Ui- 
dlcatlng  distress  and  need  of  assistance  and 
the  use  of  other  signals  which  may  be  con- 
fused with  any  of  tbe  above  signals  is  pro- 
hibited. 

3.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  relevant  sec- 
tions of  the  International  Code  of  Signals, 
tbe  Merchant  Ship  Search  and  Rescue  Man- 
ual and  the  following  signals: 

(a)  a  piece  of  orange-coloured  canvas  with 
either  a  black  square  and  circle  or  other 
appropriate  symbol  (for  Identification  from 
the  air) : 

(b)  a  dye  marker. 

Resolxttion  I 

The  conference. 

Recognizing  tbe  need  for  participation  by 
all  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Convention  on 
the  International  Regulations  for  Preventing 
Collisions  at  Sei,  1972,  In  the  process  of 
amending  that  Convention, 

Pabticclablt  recognizing  the  need  for 
participation  In  that  process  by  Contracting 
Parties  which  are  not  M3mber8  of  the  Inter- 
Qovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Orga- 
nization when  consideration  of  amendments 
is  undertaken  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
Organization, 

Considering  that  provision  can  be  made  by 
the  Organization  for  such  participation  by 
States  which  are  not  Members  of  tbe 
Organization, 

Resolves  to  recommend  that  the  Assembly 
provide  for  participation  with  the  right  to 
vote  by  all  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Con- 
vention including  those  which  are  not  Mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  whenever  matters 
concerning  amendment  of  the  International 
Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea, 
1972,  are  under  consideration  in  the  Assembly 
of  the  Organization. 

Resolution  U 

The  coNrERKNCK, 

Mindful  of  the  need  for  early  entry  Into 
force  of  the  Convention  on  the  International 
Regulations  for  Preventing  ColUslons  at  Sea, 
1973. 

RxsoLvxs  to  recommend  that  those  Statea 


which  contemplate  becoming  Parties  to  the 
Convention : 

(1)  deposit  their  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion, approval,  acceptance  or  accession  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible; 

(2)  if  they  have  not  deposited  such  instru- 
ments before  31  December  1973,  give  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Inter-Oovemmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  by  not 
later  than  that  date  an  Indication  of  the  pe- 
riod within  which  they  expect  to  be  able  to 
do  so. 


Amendments  to  Chaptexs  II,  m,  IV  and  V  or 

thk  International  CoifVKNnoH  for  the 

Safety  or  Life  at  Ska,  1060 

The  Assembly, 

Recognising  the  need  to  Improve  safety  of 
life  at  sea. 

Noting  Article  16(1)  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Inter-Oovemmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization,  concerning  the  functions 
of  the  Assembly  with  regard  to  regulations 
relating  to  maritime  safety, 

Noting  Further  that  Article  IX  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea,  1960  provides  for  procedures  of 
amendment  Invc^vlng  participation  of  the 
Organization, 

Having  Considered  certain  amendments  to 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea,  1960,  forming  the  subject  of 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  Maritime 
Safety  Committee  at  its  twenty-fourth, 
twenty-fifth,  twenty-sixth  and  twenty- 
seventh  sessions  and  directed  towards  im- 
provement of  safety  of  navigation. 

Resolve*  to  adopt  the  following  amend- 
ments to  the  International  Convention  for 
tbe  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960: 

(a)  replacement  of  Regulations  38(a)  and 
0t(a),  Chapter  n,  by  a  new  text  which  is  at 
Annex  I  to  this  Resolution; 

(b)  addition  of  a  new  sentence  to  Regula- 
tion 6 (J),  Chapter  m,  the  text  of  which  is  at 
Annex  II  to  this  Resolution; 

(c)  addition  of  a  new  sentence  to  Regula- 
tion 15(b),  Chapter  m,  and  replacement  of 
Regulation  15(p) ,  Chapter  IU,  by  a  new  text; 
these  are  reproduced  at  Annex  ni  to  this 
Resolution; 

(d)  amendment  to  Regulation  36(c) ,  Chap- 
ter in,  the  text  of  which  is  at  Annex  IV  to 
this  Resolution; 

(e)  replacement  of  Regulation  6(d),  Chap- 
ter IV,  by  a  new  text  which  is  at  Annex  V 
to  this  Resolution; 

(/)  addition  of  a  new  sub-paragraph  (vlll) 
to  Regulation  16(a),  Chapter  IV,  the  text  of 
which  is  at  Annex  VI  to  this  Resolution:  and 

(g)  amendment  to  Regulation  17,  Chap- 
ter V,  the  text  of  which  Is  at  Annex  VII  to 
this  Resolution, 

Requests  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  Or- 
ganization In  conformity  with  Article  IX(b) 
(1)  to  communicate,  for  purposeajjJLaccept- 
ance,  certlled  copies  of  this  Resolution  and 
its  Annexes  to  all  Contracting  Oovernments 
to  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960,  together  with 
copies  to  all  Members  of  the  Organization, 
and 

/nr<:  >11  governments  concerned  to  ac- 
cept e.  it  the  amendments  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

AVin/Res.263 

Anticx  I 

AMXNDMENTS  to  regulations  35  (A)    AND  94  (A> 

or  CHAFTxa  a  or  thx  international  con- 

VXMTIOIf    FOR    THX    SAFETY    OF    LIFE    AT    SKA, 

leso 

Paragraph  (a)  is  replaced  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  Incombustible  material  means  a  ma- 
terial which  neither  burns  nor  gives  off  in- 
flammable vapours  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
self-lg^nltlon  when  heated  to  approximately 
780*  C  (1382*  F),  this  being  determined  to 
the  satlsfacticm  of  the  Administration  by  an 


established  test  procedure.  Any  other  mate- 
rial is  a  combustible  material." 
Annex  II 

AMENDMENT  TO  PARAGRAPH    (])    OF  EKCULATION 

s  OF  CHAPTER  ni  or  THX  nrrxaNATioNAL 

CONVENTION  FOR  THE  SAFETT  OF  LIFI  AT  SEA, 
1960 

Paragraph  (j)  is  replaced  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(j)  The  block  ooefitclent  of  the  cubic  ca- 
pacity as  determined  In  accordance  with 
Regulation  6  of  this  Chapter  of  all  life-boats, 
except  wooden  life-boats  made  of  planks, 
shall  be  not  lees  than  0.64  provided  that  any 
such  life-boat  may  have  a  block  coefficient 
of  less  than  0.64  if  the  Administration  la 
satisfied  with  the  sufficiency  of  the  meta- 
cwitrlc  height  and  freeboard  when  the  life- 
boat is  loaded  with  its  full  complement  of 
persons  and  equipment."  O 

Annex  ill 

AMENDMENT  TO  PARAGRAPH  (b)  OF  RXCULATXOM 
IS  OF  CHAPTER  IH  OF  THX  DnXRlrATIONAL 
CONVENTION  FOR  THX  SAFETT  OF  LIFX  AT  SXA, 
XB60 

Paragraph  (b)  is  replaced  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Tbe  life-raft  shall  be  ao  constructed 
that  if  it  is  dropped  into  the  water  from  a 
height  of  60  feet  (or  18  metres)  neither  the 
Ufe-raft  nor  its  equipment  will  be  damaged. 
If  the  raft  is  to  bs  stowed  on  the  ship  at  a 
height  above  the  water  of  more  than  60  feet 
(or  18  metres)  It  shall  be  of  a  type  which  has 
been  aatlsfactorlly  drop-teeted  from  a  height 
at  least  equal  to  the  height  at  which  It  is 
to  be  stowed." 

AMENDMENT  TO  PARAGRAPH  (p)  OF  RXGULATION 
IS  or  CHAPTBl  m  OF  THE  INmUfATIONAL 
CONVENTION  FOR  THE  SAFBTT  OF  LIFE  AT 
SEA,  1»S0 

Paragraph  (p)  is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"(p){i)  The  life-raft  shall  be  so  stowed 
as  to  be  readily  available  In  case  of  emer- 
gency. It  shall  be  stowed  In  such  manner  as 
to  permit  It  to  fioat  free  from  its  stowage, 
Inflate  and  break  free  from  the  vessel  in 
the  event  of  sinking: 

{ii)  if  used,  lashings  shall  be  fitted  with 
an  automatic  (hydrostatic)  release  system 
of  a  typte  approved  by  the  Administration; 

{Hi)  the  life-raft  required  by  paragraph 
(c)  of  Regulation  35  of  this  Chapter  may  be 
secuieiy  fastened. 

Note.-  Paragraph  (c>  of  Regulation  3S  of 
Chapter  ni  as  amended  by  Resolution 
A.122(V)." 

Annex  IV 

AMENDMENT  TO  PARAGRAPH  (C>  OF  REGULATION 
3S  OF  CHAPTER  OF  CHAPUB  m  OF  THX  INTER- 
NATIONAL CONVENTION  FOR  THX  SAFSTT  OP 
LIFE  AT  SEA,  1960 

Paragraph  (c)  is  replaced  by  the  following: 
"(c)  Life-boats  and  life-rafts  for  which 
approved  launching  devices  are  required  to 
be  carried  shall  preferably  be  positioned  as 
close  to  accommodation  and  service  spaces 
as  possible.  They  shall  be  stowed  in  such  posi- 
tions as  to  ensure  safe  launching,  having 
particular  regard  to  clearance  from  the 
propeller  and  steeply  overhanging  portions 
of  the  hull,  with  the  object  of  ensuring  so  far 
as  practicable  that  tliey  can  be  launched 
down  the  straight  side  of  the  ship.  If  posi- 
tioned forward  they  shall  be  stowed  abaft  the 
collision  bulkhead  In  a  sheltered  position  and 
in  this  respect  the  Administration  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  the  strength  of  the 
davits." 

ilnnei  V 

AMENDMENT  TO  REGULATION  6  OF  CHAPTER 
IV  OF  THE  XNTIBNATIONAL  CONVXNTION  FOR 
THX   8AFRTT    OF   LIFX   AT   SXA,    19«0 

Regulation  6. — Watches — Radiotelegraph 
Paragraph  (d)  is  replaced  by  the  follow- 
ing; 
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"(OKI  Ooxteg  the  pviod  wbm  •  nMo 
officOT  la  reqqiwa  by  tbia  BaguUUon  to  listen 
on  Um  radlotelegiwpb  dlctreas  fraqiiency,  tbe 
radio  officer  may  discontinue  such  listening 
dtmn«  tbe  tbne  when  be  Is  huxmng  trafflc 
on  other  fraquencles,  or  performing  other 
essential  radio  duties,  but  only  II  It  te  Im- 
practicable to  listen  by  split  headphones  or 
loodapeaker.  Tbe  Ustenlng  vatch  sbaU  al- 
ways be  maintained  by  a  radio  officer  using 
beadpboa—  or  toodapeaker  during  the  si- 
lenoe  pCTtoda  proirlded  for  by  tbe  Radio 
Regnlattoiu. 

_Th»  term  "eswiutlU  radio  duUes"  in  thfe 
ItagUtettOB  InelwlBB  urgent  repairs  of: 

(1)   equlpiusfut  for  radio  communication 
uaedforMCeCy; 

(S)  radio  narigational  equipment  by  order 
of  ttw  master. 

(H)  In  addnion  to  the  prortaions  of  Bab- 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  paragnvh.  on  tfdps 
otber  than  multl  radio  officer  passenger 
~,  tka  tadla  oAaar  aa^.  in  awapUonal 
,  tm.  wkan  tt  la  ImpraoUcal  to  Uaten  by 
baadpkonas  or  kmdapaaker.  diaoontlnue 
Uatentng  by  otder  of  tbe  master  in  oitlar  to 
aany  oat  maintananra  required  to  prevent 
Imminent  malfunction  of: 

(1>    atiMiRfiant    for   radlocommunicaUon 
uaad  #or  aatety: 
(S)  tadio  aartgatlanal  equipment: 
<*>  aikar  Hentrwik  navigational  equip- 
"'lltampalr; 


er,  arthe  dlaeietlon  of 

-^ nnaniiraitt  la  apprapri- 

aMy  ^Mliaaa  to  parfocai  tttaaa  dutiaa:  and 
(3)  the  ship  la  fitted  with  a  i«eaivli«  aalee- 
tor  vklak  aMsta  tba  requinmenta  of  the 


(S)  ths  IMSBlng  watch  is  always  maln- 
talnad  by  a  radio  officer  using  headphones  or 
loudipaakar  during  the  silence  periods  pro- 
ndsd  for  by  taie  Badio  Regulations." 


TO  wKmjttwott  IS  or  chapt^  iv 
kTWwsL  ootrvxMTXoif  roa  the 
or  Liia  ar  aas.  1 9«o 


Begidation  19.— Mmdio  Lout 
Tlia    follovlng    sab-paragrqdi    (viii)     Is 
addatf  to  pangraph  (a) : 

'IvUt)  tba  tlma  at  which  the  Ustenlng 
watdk  vaa  dlacontlniied  In  acoordanoa  with 
parign4>h  <d)  of  Begulation  0  of  thla  Cbap- 
tar.  tqfetber  with  the  reason  and  tbe  time 
at  whlcSi  the  Uatening  wateh  waa  resumed." 
Annez  Vtt 


AMEMDMSNT  OT  WBKUl^taaK    17   OF  CHAPTXa  V 

°  tm  Tum  ansaKAHOXAi.  ooMTnmoti  fob  the 
aavarr  OF  un  AT  SBA,  1  MO 

■agvlatlon  17  is  replaced  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Bagulatton  n.—fUot  ImOdert  aiU  mecluml- 

calpitothoma 

8h^  imga^d  on  voyagaa  In  tbe  conrae 

of  wMeb  pOota  are  Uksly  to  be  employvd 

nply   with   tbe   following   requlre- 


(<>  Tba  ladder  iiian  be  efficient  for  the 
pr  w  of  awahitng  pilots  to  embark  and 
^-afcarfc  safety,  kept  elean  and  in  good 
ordaraod  may  be  used  by  ««H<^«itit  and  other 
ptnrwm  wtaUe  a  ahlp  la  arriving  at  or  leaving 
aport. 

(tf)  The  ladder  shall  be  secured  In  a  posi- 
tion so  that  It  la  dear  from  any  possible 
dischargee  from  the  ship,  that  each  step  rests 
flhnly  against  the  ship's  side,  that  It  Is  clear 
BO  far  as  U  practicable  oX  the  finer  lines  of 
the  ship  and  that  the  pUot  can  gala  safe  and 
convenient  access  to  the  ship  after  climbing 
not  less  than  1.5  metres  (6  feet)  and  not 
laontbMia.  9  metres  (30  feet) .  A  single  length 
of  ladder  rttan  be  used  capable  of  reaching 
tha  water  fkom  tbe  point  o«  aeoesa  te  the 
"hip:    in  providing   for  this  due   allowanoe 


Aail  be  nuMle  for  all  eonditiona  of  '/MtHiT.^. 
and  trim  of  the  ship  and  for  an  adverse  Uat 
of  16*.  Wbeaevar  tha  dtataoiee  ttam  aea  larel 
to  tbe  point  of  sfirnas  to  the  ship  Is  mas* 
than  9  metres  (30  feet) ,  arrw  froaa  the  pUot 
ladder  to  the  ship  ahaU  be  by  means  of  an 
aocommodatton  ladder  er  other  equaUy  aafa 
and  convenient  m*^"^ 
<i«)  Tbe  stsps  9t  tha  pilot  ladder  duOl  ba: 

(1)  of  hardwood,  or  other  material  ot 
equivalent  propotles.  made  in  one  piece  free 
of  knots,  having  an  efficient  nonsllp  surface; 
the  four  lowest  steps  may  be  made  of  rubber 
of  sufficient  strength  and  stiffness  or  of  other 
suitable  material  of  equivalent  characteris- 
tics; 

(2)  not  less  than  480  millimetm  (19  inch- 
es) long.  lis  millimetres  (4Vi  inches)  wide, 
and  26  millimetres  <  1  inch)  in  depth,  exclud- 
ing any  non-slip  device; 

(S)  equally  ^laced  not  less  than  300  milli- 
metres (13  iocfafls)  nor  more  than  380  milli- 
metres (16  inches)  apart  and  be  secured  in 
such  a  manner  tliat  they  wiU  remain  bori- 
eontal. 

(<t>)  No  pUot  ladder  shall  have  more  than 
two  replacement  steps  which  are  secured  in 
poalttoa  by  a  method  different  from  that 
used  in  the  original  construction  of  the  lad- 
der and  any  steps  so  secured  shall  be  replaced 
as  soon  as  reasonably  practicable  by  steps 
seeuved  In  position  by  the  method  used  In 
tha  original  oonatructlon  of  the  ladder.  When 
any  replaoement  step  is  secured  to  the  side 
xopea  of  the  ladder  by  means  of  grooves  In 
tha  sides  of  the  step,  such  grooves  shall  be 
in  tha  lone^er  sides  of  tbe  step. 

(v)  Tbe  side  ropes  of  the  ladder  shall 
oonsist  of  two  uncovered  nuuolla  ropes  not 
less  than  60  miUimetres  (2)4  inches)  in 
circumference  on  each  side.  Each  k^m  shall 
be  continuous  with  no  Joins  below  the  top 
step.  Two  man-ropes  properly  secured  to  the 
ship  and  not  less  than  65  millimetres  (2^ 
inchaa)  in  circumference  and  a  safety  line 
ahaU  ba  kept  at  hand  ready  for  use  if  re- 
quired. 

(vi)  Battens  made  of  hardwood,  or  other 
material  of  equivalent  properties,  in  on« 
place  and  not  lees  than  1.80  metres  (6  feet 
10  inches)  long  shall  be  provided  at  such 
intervals  as  wUl  prevent  the  pilot  ladder  from 
twisting.  The  lowest  batten  shaO  be  on  the 
flf*Ji  step  from  the  bottom  of  the  Udder  and 
the  Interval  between  any  batten  and  the  next 
shall  not  exceed  S  steps. 

(vll)  Means  shall  be  provided  to  ensure 
safe  and  convenient  passage  onto  or  into  and 
o»  the  ship  between  the  head  ot  the  pilot 
ladder  or  of  any  aocommodation  ladder  or 
other  apidiance  provided.  Where  stach  pas- 
sage is  by  means  of  a  gateway  in  the  rails  or 
bulwark,  adequate  handholds  shall  be  pro- 
vided. Where  such  passage  Is  by  means  of  a 
bulwark  ladder,  such  ladder  shall  be  securely 
attached  to  the  bulwark  raU  or  platform  and 
ttro  haadhold  stanchions  shaU  be  fitted  at 
the  point  of  boarding  or  leaving  the  ship  not 
itu  than  0.70  metre  (3  feet  3  mches)  nor 
more  than  0.80  metre  (2  feet  7  Inches)  apart. 
Xach  stanchion  shall  be  rigidly  secured  to 
the  ship's  structure  at  or  near  its  base  and 
also  at  a  higher  point,  shall  be  not  less  than 
40  millimetres  (1%  Inches)  in  diameter  and 
shaU  extend  not  less  than  IJM  metres  (3  feet 
11  Inches)  above  the  top  of  the  bulwark. 

(vUl)  Lighting  shall  be  provided  at  night 
such  that  both  the  pilot  ladder  overside  and 
also  the  position  where  the  pilot  boards  the 
ship  shall  be  adequately  Ut.  A  lifebuoy 
equipped  with  a  self-Igniting  Ugbt  shaU  be 
kept  at  hand  ready  for  use.  A  heavteg  line 
shall  be  kept  at  hand  ready  for  use  if  re- 
quired. 

(ix)  Means  shall  be  provided  to  enable  the 
pltot  ladder  to  be  used  on  eltber  side  of  the 
ship. 

(X)  The  rigging  of  the  ladder  and  the  em- 
barkatlan  and  <llsembaikatian  of  a  pUo*  ■i«»»i 
be  auperviaed  by  a  responsible  oOoer  of  Om 
i^lp 
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(xi)  Where  on  any  ahlp  oonstructional  fea- 
tures such  aa  rubbing  buida  would  prevent 
tba  Uqptamantatlon  of  any  of  these  provi- 
Jona.  apodal  anrnngameBts  ahaU  be  made  to 
the  aatlBfbetlon  of  tbe  AdmteMatton  to  en- 
sure  that  pemons  are  able  to  onbark  and  dis- 
embark safely. 

(b)  Meehmntoml  pOo<  hoists 

(DA  meckaalcal  pilot  hotet.  if  provided. 

and  Mb  aaeiuary  oqulpaaeat  ShaU  be  of  a  type 
approved  by  the  Admlalstrattoa.  It  shaU  to 
<rf  such  design  and  eonstractkm  as  to  ensure 
that  tbe  pilot  can  be  embarked  and  disem- 
barked in  a  safe  manner  indudiac  a  safe  ac 
cess  from  the  hoUt  to  the  deck  and  viee  verm 

(U)  A  pilot  ladder  complying  with  the  pro." 
visions  of  paragraph  (a)  ot  this  Begul^on 
ShaU  be  k«^t  on  deck  adjacent  to  the  hoist 
and  available  for  Immediate  use. 

CamFiEB  true  copy.  In  English  and  Prenck 
of  the  text  of  Resolution  A.2«3(Vin)  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  of  tbe  Znter-Oovernmental 
Maritime  ConeulUUve  dsanlaation  on  20 
November  1873  and  of  ^"<^mm  I  to  vn  there- 
to comprising  seven  amendmenta  to  tha  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Ufe 
at  Sea,  done  in  London  on  17  June  um, 
which  amendments  were  adopted  In  oonXarm. 
ity  with  Article  IX(b)(l)  of  the  i^onsaid 
Convention,  the  original  of  which  Is  ^TnAioj 
with  the  Inter-Govemmantal  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization. 

For  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Znter- 
Oovemmental  Maritime  Considtatlve  Om- 
nizatlon :  "^ 


REsonrrrow    A.aMtVIII) 
[Adopted  on  20  Ifovetnier  1973— Agenda 
item  9) 

AMKKDIUWT    TO    CBAPTW    VI    OF   THE   iNTBl- 

MATioKAi.    CowvsirnoN    Foa    THB    SAFsrr 
OF  larm  at  Sea,   I960 
Tfie  Assembly, 

Recognising  the  need  to  Improve  safety  of 
life  at  sea, 

noting  Article  16(1)  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Inter-Oovemmeatal  Maritime  Ooaarala- 
tive  Organlzatkm,  concerning  the  funetlaaa 
of  the  Assembly  with  regard  to  rtKulattons 
relating  to  maritime  safety, 

Bfoting  Further  that  Article  IX  of  the  In- 
ternational convention  for  the  Safety  ot  Lift 
at  Sea.  1960  provides  fOr  procedures  of 
amendment  involving  participation  of  the 
Organization, 

Becalling  Its  Resolution  A.184(VI)  which 
recommended  that  the  governments  con- 
cerned accept  the  total  application  of  the 
Oram  Regulations  set  out  in  the  *pri»wifir 
to  that  Resolution  as  being  equivalent  to  and 
a  total  alternative  to  the  provisions  of  Chsp- 
ter  VI  of  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1060, 

RecalUng  Further  that  by  the  same  Res- 
olution It  requested  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee  to  study  data  compiled  as  the  re- 
sult of  use  of  these  RegulaUons  with  a  view 
to  practical  evaluation  of  tbe  Regulations 
and  determining  their  suitability  as  an 
Amendnwnt  to  Chapter  VI  of  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea.  1060, 

Having  Noted  the  successful  completion  of 
the  study  referred  to  above  and  the  subse- 
quent conclusion  and  recommendation  of  the 
Maritime  Safety  Committee,  which  does  not 
relate  to  or  aOect  the  permanent  structure 
of  a  ship  within  the  meaning  of  Article  DC 
(f)  of  that  Convention, 

Having  Considered  the  amendment  to  the 
International  Convention  for  tbe  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea,  1980,  forming  the  subject  of  tbe 
recommendation  adopted  by  the  Maritime 
Safety  Oommtttea  at  Ha  twatity-aaTantk  see- 
skm  tn  aoooidanoe  with  Artlde  IX  of  that 
Oanventton.  dfieeted  tovai^  tbe  taviofa- 
ment  of  requirements  for  tbe  carriage  of 
gndn  bibvlk. 


October  2Sy  1975 
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Resolves: 

(a)  to  adopt  the  amendment  which  re- 
places and  suqMKaedes  the  present  CSiapter 
VI  in  its  .^nttxety  and  all  reference  to  it  with 
a  new  Chapter  VI,  t%e  text  of  which  is  at 
Annex  to  this  Reeolutton; 

( b)  to  request  taie  Seeretary-Oeneral  of  tbe 
OrganisatloB  to  eoBBmunlcate  in  eonformity 
with  Article  IX(b)(l).  for  purposes  of  ac- 
ceptance, oerttlled  copies  of  this  Resolution 
and  its  Annex  to  all  Contracting  Oovem- 
ments  to  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960,  together  with 
copies  to  aU  Members  of  the  Organization; 

(c)  to  recommend  that  aU  governments 
put  into  elllset  as  soon  as  possible  the  pro- 
visions ot  the  aaaandBMnt  as  a  total  replace- 
ment for  the  praaant  Ch^ter  VI; 

(d)  to  In^te  all  governments  concerned  to 
accept  this  amendment  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date; 

(e)  to  further  recommend  that  the  validity 
of  approvals  which  have  been  Issued  under 
the  existing  Chapter  VI  prior  to  entry  Into 
force  of  the  new  ChaptM-  VI  should  be  left 
to  the  deolston  of  ea^  Administration  of  the 
country  In  which  the  ship  Is  registered  and 
such  decision  aooepted  by  other  Contracting 
Oovernments; 

(/)  to  revoke  Resolution  A.184(VI)  whilst 
racognlzing  that  approvals  issued  under  its 
provisions  shall  be  considered  as  generally 
complying  with  tha  amended  Chapter  VI; 
(9)  to  revoke  BeaoLutlon  A.186(VI);  and 
(71)  to  recommend  that  goverxunents  aj^ly 
tbe  principles  of  the  proposed  amended 
Chapter  VI  to  cargo  ships  of  less  than  600 
tons  groes  tonnage  as  far  as  reasonable  and 
practicable. 

Annex 

NKW  CHAPTEK  VI  OF  THE  IirrKKITATIONAL  CON- 
VBHTXOH  FOa  THE  BAFETT  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA, 
IMS 

The  existing  Chapter  VI  is  replaced  by  tbe 
following: 

Chaptb  VI.— Cabsiagb  op  Grain 

FABT  Aw — CEKSBAI.   PKOVISIONS 

Regulation  1.— Application 
Unless  expressly  provided  otherwise,  this 
Chapter,  Including  Parts  A,  B  and  C,  applies 
to  the  carriage  of  grain  in  all  ships  to  which 
the  present  Regulations  apply. 

Regulation  2. — Definitl<»is 
(a)  The  tann  "grain"  Includes  wheat,  maize 
(com),  oats,  rye,  barley,  rice,  pulses,  seeds 
and  prooeaaed  forma  thereof,  whose  behaviour 
is  similar  to  that  of  grain  In  its  natural  state. 
(i)  The  term  "fllled  oompartment"  refers 
to  any  compartment  in  which,  after  loading 
and  trimming  aa  required  under  Regulation 
8,  the  bulk  grain  is  at  its  highest  possible 
level. 

(c)  The  term  "partly  fllled  compartment" 
refers  to  any  oompartment  wherein  bulk 
grain  Is  not  loaded  in  the  manner  prescribed 
In  paragraph  (b)  of  this  Regulation. 

(d)  Tl»e  term  "angle  of  flooding"  {«t) 
means  an  angle  of  heel  at  which  openings  in 
the  hull,  superstructures  or  deckhouses, 
which  cannot  be  cloaed  weathertight,  im- 
merse. In  i4>plying  this  definition,  small 
openings  throu|^  which  progressive  flooding 
cannot  take  place  need  not  be  considered  as 
open. 

Regulation  3.— Trimming  of  Grain 
All    necessary    and    reasonable    trimming 
shall  be  performed  to  level  all  free  grain  sur- 
faces and  to  minimize  the  effect  of  grain 
shifting. 

(a)  In  any  "filled  compartment",  the  bulk 
grain  shall  be  trlnuned  so  as  to  fill  all  the 
spaces  under  the  decks  and  hatch  covers  to 
the  maximum  extent  poeslble. 

(b)  After  loadbig,  all  free  grain  surfaces 
m  partly  flUad  eoBBpartmMits''  shall  be  level. 

(c)  tba  Admtnlatratlon  Issuing  the  docu- 
ment oC  auttkortaatlon.  may,  under  Begula- 
tion 9.  grant  dispenaatlon  from  trimming  in 


those  cases  where  tbe  underdeck  void  geom- 
etry resulting  from  free  flowing  grain  into  a 
compartment,  which  may  be  provided  with 
feedfbg    ducts,    perforated    dedts    or    otber 

similar  means.  Is  taken  Into  account  to  its 
satisfaction  wtaen  calculating  the  void  depths. 
Regulation  4. — Intact  Stability  Requirements 

(a)  The  calculations  required  by  this  Regu- 
lation shall  be  based  upon  the  stability  in- 
formation provided  in  accordance  with  Regu- 
lation 19  of  Chapter  II,  or  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Administration  Issuing  the 
document  of  authorization  under  Regulation 
10  of  this  Chapter. 

(b)  The  intact  stability  characteristics  of 
any  ship  carrying  bulk  grain  shall  be  shown 
to  meet,  throughout  the  voyage,  at  least  tbe 
following  criteria  after  taUng  into  account 
In  the  manner  described  in  Part  B,  the  heel- 
ing moments  due  to  grain  shift: 

(i)  tbe  angle  of  heel  due  to  the  shift  of 
grain  shall  be  not  greater  than  12  degrees 
except  that  an  Administration  giving  author- 
ization In  accordance  with  Regulation  10  may 
require  a  lesser  angle  of  heel  U  it  considers 
that  experience  shows  this  to  be  necessary;  > 

(ii)  In  the  statical  stability  diagram,  the 
net  or  residual  area  between  the  heelizkg  arm 
ctirve  and  the  righting  arm  curve  up  to  the 
angle  of  heel  of  maximum  difference  between 
the  ordlnates  of  tbe  two  curves,  or  40  degrees 
or  the  "angle  of  flooding  {9t)",  whichever  is 
the  least,  shall  in  all  conditions  of  loading  be 
not  less  than  0.075  metre -radians;  and 

(ill)  the  initial  metacentric  height,  after 
correction  for  the  free  surface  effects  of  liq- 
uids in  tanks,  shall  be  not  less  than  0.30 
metre. 

(c)  Before  loading  bulk  grain  tbe  master 
shall,  If  so  required  by  the  Contracting  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  of  the  port  of  load- 
ing, demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  ship  at  all 
stages  of  any  voyage  to  comply  with  tbe 
stability  criteria  required  by  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  Regulation  using  the  Information 
approved  and  Issued  under  Regulations  10 
and  II. 

(d)  After  loading,  the  master  shall  ensure 
that  the  ship  shall  be  upright  before  pro- 
ceeding to  sea. 

Regulation   S. — Longitudinal   Divisions   and 
Saucers 

(a)  In  both  "filled  compartments"  and 
"partly  filled  compartments",  longitudinal 
divisions  may  be  provided  as  a  device  either 
to  reduce  the  adverse  heeling  effect  of  grain 
shift  or  to  limit  the  d^th  of  cargo  used  for 
securing  the  grain  surface.  Such  divisions 
shall  be  fitted  grain-tight  and  constructed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
I  of  Part  C. 

(b)  In  a  "filled  compartment",  a  division, 
if  fitted  to  reduce  the  adverse  effects  of  grain 
shift,  shall: 

(i)  in  a  'iween-deck  compartment  extend 
from  deck  to  deck;  and 

(ii)  In  a  hold  extend  downwards  from  the 
underside  of  the  deck  or  hatch  covers  as  de- 
scribed in  Section  II  of  Part  B. 
Except  in  the  case  of  linseed  and  other  seeds 
having  similar  properties,  a  longitudinal 
dlvislou  beneath  a  hatchway  may  be  replaced 
by  a  saucer  formed  In  the  manner  described 
in  Section  I  of  Part  C. 

(c)  In  a  "partly  filled  compartment",  a 
division,  if  fitted,  shall  extend  from  one- 
eighth  of  the  maximum  breadth  of  the  com- 
partment above  the  level  of  the  grain  surface 
and  to  the  same  distance  below  the  grain 
surface.  When  used  to  limit  the  depth  ot 
overstowing.  the  height  of  the  centreline 
division  shall  be  at  least  0.6  meter  above 
the  level  grain  surface. 

(d)  Furthermore,  the  adverse  heeling  ef- 


» For  example,  the  permissible  angle  of  heel 
might  be  limited  to  the  angle  of  heel  at  which 
the  edge  of  the  weather  deck  would  be  im- 
mersed m  still  water. 


fects  of  grain  shift  may  be  reduced  by  tightly 
stowing  the  wings  and  ends  of  a  nnmpart- 
ment  with  haegert  grain  or  other  suitable 
cargo  adeqimtely  restrained  from  shifting. 

Regulation  8. — Seexu-Ing 

(a)  Unless  account  is  taken  of  the  adverse 
heeling  effect  due  to  grain  shift  in  accord- 
ance with  these  Regulations,  tbe  surface  of 
the  bulk  grain  in  any  "partly  filled  com- 
partment" shall  be  level  and  topped  off  with 
bagged  grain  tightly  stowed  and  extending 
to  a  height  of  not  less  than  one-sixteenth 
of  the  maximum  breadth  of  the  free  grain 
surface  or  1.2  metres,  whichever  Is  the  great- 
er. Instead  of  bagged  grain,  other  suitable 
cargo  extertiiig  at  least  the  same  preasure 
may  be  used. 

(b)  The  bagged  grain  or  such  other  suit- 
able cargo  shall  be  supported  in  the  manner 
described  in  Section  n  of  Part  C.  Altenia- 
tlvely,  the  bulk  grain  surface  may  be  se- 
cured by  strapping  or  lashing  as  described 
In  Section  II  of  Part  C. 

Begulation  7. — Feeders  and  Trunks 
If  feeders  or  trunks  are  fitted,  proper  ac- 
count shall  be  taken  of  the  effects  thereof 
when  calculating  the  heeling  moments  as 
described  in  Section  III  of  Part  B.  The 
strength  of  tbe  divisions  fcHtnlng  tt>e  bound- 
aries of  such  feeders  shall  conform  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  I  of  Part  C. 
Regulation  8. — Combination  Arrangements 

Lower  holds  and  'tween  deck  spaces  in  way 
thereof  may  be  loaded  as  one  comparUnent 
provided  that.  In  calculating  transverse  heel- 
ing moments,  proper  account  Is  takenjbf  the 
flow  of  grain  into  the  lower  ^>aces. 
Regulation  9. — ^Application  of  Parts  B  and  C 
An  Administration  or  a  Contracting  Gov- 
ernment cm  b^alf  of  an  Administration  may 
authorize  departure  from  the  assumptions 
contained  in  Part  B  and  C  in  those  oaaas 
where  It  considers  this  to  be  Justified  having 
regard  to  the  provisl<ms  for  loading  or  tbe 
structural  arrangements,  provided  the  stabil- 
ity criteria  In  Regulation  4(b)  are  met.  When 
such  authorization  Is  granted  imder  this 
Regulation,  particulars  shall  be  included  in 
the  document  of  authorization  or  grain  load- 
ing data. 

Regulation  10. — Authorization 

(a)  A  document  of  authorization  shall  be 
Issued  for  every  ship  loaded  in  accordance 
with  these  Regulations  either  by  the  Admin- 
istration or  an  organization  recognized  by  It 
or  by  a  Contracting  Government  on  behalf 
of  the  Administration.  It  shall  be  atocepted  as 
evidence  that  the  ship  is  capable  of  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  these  Regula- 
tions. 

(b)  Tbe  document  shall  accompany  and 
refer  to  the  grain  loading  stability  booklet 
provided  to  enable  the  master  to  meet  tbe  re- 
quirements of  RegiUatlon  4(c).  This  booklet 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  Regula- 
tion 11. 

(c)  Such  a  document,  grain  loading  stabil- 
ity data  and  associated  plans  may  be  drawn 
up  In  tbe  official  language  or  languages  of 
the  issuing  country.  If  the  language  used  Is 
neither  English  nor  French,  tbe  text  shall 
Include  a  translation  Into  one  of  these  lan- 
guages. 

(d)  A  copy  of  such  a  document,  grain 
loading  stability  data  and  associated  plans 
shall  be  placed  on  board  in  order  that  tbe 
master.  If  so  required,  riiall  product  them 
for  the  inflection  of  the  Contracting  Gov- 
ernment of  tbe  country  of  the  port  of  load- 
lug. 

(e)  A  ship  without  such  a  document  of 
authorization  shall  not  load  grain  until  tbe 
master  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tbe  Administration  or  the  Contracting  Gov- 
ernment of  the  port  of  loading  on  behalf  of 
the  Administration  that  the  ship  In  its  pro- 
posed loaded  condition  will  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  these  Regulations. 
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Baculatton  ll.—Onin  Londlnc  InTomution 
kttan  ■tuUl  b»  nifllolent  to  ki- 
te dstvmliM  in  mU  r«Mon- 
tlM  iMallng  momMits 
du*  to  grata  ihlft  cftlcaUtod  in  •ceonUnce 
with  Part  B.  It  abau  include  tb*  foUowtng: 

(a)  iBfomuUiaa  wUcb  ahaU  be  approTcd 
by  ttw  ArtmtiHirtrmtlon  or  by  »  Contrmetlng 
Oofenunent  on  bebalf  of  tbe  Administra- 
tion: 

(<)  cunreB  or  tables  of  grain  beellng  mo- 
mnu  tor  crery  eeaapartmiant,  filled  or  part- 
ly flUad.  er  eomMnatlon  tbereof,  including 
the  eSwta  of  teaporary  fittings: 

(«)  taUas  of  iiHiTlimiin  permissible  beel- 
iny  mmanU  or  oOisr  Informatloa  snfflolent 
to  aaov  the  master  to  demonstrate  com- 
plteaea  with  tbe  requirements  of  Begula- 
«««4(e): 

(M)  dsiaJls  of  tbe  soantUngs  of  any  tem- 
POivy  fltttogsand  wbere  applicable  tbe  pro- 
TMena  naosssary  to  meet  Uie  requirements 
ct  Ssettaa  !(■)  of  Fart  C; 

(to)  IjpluU  toadsd  serrloe  departure  and 
antral  anndmona  aad  where  neesMary,  in- 
tarmsdlals  worst  ssrries  eondltloas; 

(V)  •  worksd  enuaple  for  tbe  guidance  of 

<«<)  loading  tnstmcttons  in  tbe  form  of 
tbf*  requirements  of  this 
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Vd=Vdi+0.76(d-fl00)  mm 

Wbere: 

Vd=ATerage  void  depth  In  mm; 

Vdi=:Standard  void  depth  from  Table  I 
below; 

d=Aetual  glider  depth  In  mm. 

In  no  case  shall  Vd  be  asstimed  to  be  less 
than  100  mm. 

Tabuc  I 

Distance    from   batcbend   or    batcbslde    to 
boundary  of  compartment  (metres) : 

Standard  void 

depth  Vd , 

mm 

0.6  — _ _  670 

1.0 630 

lA 600 

2D . 480 

2.6 460 

3.0 440 

3.6 430 

4.0 430 

4.6 430 

5.0 430 

S.5 460 

6.0 470 

6.6 490 


faces  by  Increasing  the  assumed  heeling  mo- 
ment due  to  the  transversa  shift  of  grain  as 
follows:  «-       »o 

total  heeling  moment^lXMx  calculated 
transverse  heeling  moment. 

In  aU  cases  the  weight  of  cargo  In  a  "fiUed 
compartment"  shaU  be  Ute  volume  of  the 
whole  cai^  space  divided  by  Uie  stowase 
factor.  ^ 

(d)  In  "partly  flUed  compartments"  the 
adverse  effect  of  the  vertical  shift  of  grain 
surfaces  shall  be  talten  Into  account  •« 
follows:  •" 

total  heeling  m(unent=l.I2x  calculated 
transverse  heeling  moment. 

(e)  Any  other  equaUy  effective  method 
may  be  adopted  to  make  the  compensation 
required  in  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  above. 

(PicTTSK  1— Not  printed  in  Baooao.) 

Notes  on  rtgure  X 
(1)   Where: 

Assoinwl  Volumetric  Heeling  Moment  due  to  Trans 
verse  Shift 


X4=0.8XX«; 


Stowage  FactorXDisplacement 


<b)  Zaformatlon  which  shaU  be  aoeeptable 
to  tto  Admtnlatntlan  or  to  a  Contracting 
nnvainiiiMit  on  behalf  of  the  Admlnlstra- 
ttOB: 

(<)  ship's  particulars; 

(M)  Ui^tahlp  displacement  and  the  verti- 
cal dlatanca  ftom  the  mtersoctlon  of  tbe 
monlded  base  Une  and  midship  section  to 
tbe  eoatie  of  gravity  (KO); 

(W)  tabu  at  free  surface  corrections; 

(<e)  cavaeltlas  and  centres  <a  gravity, 
■scolatton  la.— Kqulvalents 

Wtaars  aa  eqnivalsot  accepted  by  the  Ad- 
mimatratlan  In  aecordanoe  with  Reguutlon 
8  t*  Cbmptn  I  U  applied,  particulars  staaU 
ba  tneloded  m  the  document  of  authoriza- 
tloB  or  grain  *«»^ing  data. 

Begnlation  13. — ^Biemptions  for  Certain 

Voyages 
Tbe  Administration,  or  a  Contracting  Oov- 
•nmaat  on  bahaU  of  the  AdmlnUtration 
may.  if  it  considers  that  tbe  sheltered  nature 
aad  eoBdltlons  of  tbe  voyage  are  such  as  to 
"""  *•»•  apfdlcatlon  of  any  of  the  raqnire- 
of  Begnlatlons  3  to  U  of  this  Ch^ter 
-joabie  or  unnecessary,  exempt  from 
particular  requirements  individual 
ships  or  rlsssfs  of  ships. 

*^*t  a. — CAix:TTLATioir  or  asscmkb  hzsuwo 

ICOMXMTS 

Sacnow  I.— Osscrtptlon  of  the  Assumed 
VoMs  and  Uethod  of  CalcuUtlns  Intact 
StaMIlty.  ^^ 

>  H.— Assumed  Volumetric  Heeling 
it  of  a  PlUad  Oompartment. 

m.— Assumed  Volumetric  Heeling 
t  of  Fssilsrs  and  Trunks. 
9acrum  IV.— Assumed  Volumetric  Heeling 
onsBt  of  ParUy  Pllled  Compartmente. 
Sacnoir  V. — Alternative  Loading  Arrange - 
meats  for  Existing  Ships. 
tMcnoM  L — Dsscaimow  or  thx  asscmsd  voma 
**■  UTTHOO  or  CALcvutrnta  nrrscr  stabii.- 

ITT 

(A)  Otnerml 

<«)  Vor  the  putpose  of  calculating  the  ad- 

esa  healing  mooient  due  to  a  shift  of  cargo 
notaoe  in  ships  carrying  bulk  grain  it  shaU 
be  assumed  that: 

(<)  In  "flUad  conq^artmento"  wliich  have 
been  trlmmad  in  aooordanoe  with  BegiUa- 
Uon  3  a  void  exists  under  aU  boundary  sur- 
(acea  having  an  inclination  to  the  horiaontal 
^tbn  SO  degrees  and  that  tbe  void  k  par- 
inalte  tta  boundary  surface  having  an 
*"•'■••  depth  calculated  according  to  the 
rcrmola: 


7J) 530 

7.6 660 

8.0 090 

notes  on  Table  I 
For  distances  greater  than  8.0  metres  the 
standard  void  depth  Vd,  shall  be  linearly  ex- 
trapolated at  80  mm  increase  for  each  1.0 
metre  increase  in  distance.  Where  there  is  a 
difference  In  depth  lietween  tbe  hatcbslde 
girder  or  Its  continuation  and  the  hatcbend 
beam  the  greater  depth  shall  l>e  used  except 
that: 

(1)  when  the  batcbslde  girder  or  its 
continuation  is  shallower  than  the  hatch- 
end  beam  the  voids  abreast  the  hatchway 
may  be  calculated  using  the  lesser  depth; 
and 

(2)  when  the  batcbend  beam  is  shal- 
lower than  the  hatchslde  girder  or  its 
continuation  the  voids  fore  and  aft  of  the 
hatchway  inboard  of  the  continuation  of 
the  hatohslde  girder  may  be  calculated 
using  the  lesser  depth; 

(3)  where  there  is  a  raised  deck  clear 
of  a  hatchway  the  average  void  depth 
measured  from  the  underside  of  the  raised 
deck  ShaU  l>e  calculated  using  the  stand- 
ard void  depth  in  association  with  a  girder 
depth  of  the  hatebend  beam  plus  the 
height  of  the  raised  deck. 

<ll)  In  "flUed  oompartoaents"  which  are 
not  trimmed  in  accordance  with  Regulation 
3  and  where  the  boundary  s\u4aoe  has  an 
inclination  to  the  horlsontal  which  is  less 
than  SO  degrees,  the  cargo  surface  has  an 
inclination  of  SO  degrees  to  the  horizontal 
after  loading. 

(Ui)  Within  filled  hatohways  and  in  ad- 
dition to  any  open  void  within  the  hatch 
cover  there  is  a  void  of  average  depth  of  150 
mm  measured  down  to  the  grain  surface 
from  the  lowest  part  of  the  hatch  cover  or 
the  top  of  the  hatohslde  coaming,  whichever 
is  the  lower. 

(b)  The  descrtptlon  of  the  pattern  of  grain 
surface  behaviour  to  be  assumed  in  "partly 
filled  compartments"  is  shown  in  Section 
rv  of  thU  Pint. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
complUnce  with  the  stability  criterU  in 
Regulation  4(b)  (see  Figure  1).  the  ship's 
staMUty  calcuUtions  shall  be  normaUy  based 
upon  tbe  assumption  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  cargo  hi  a  "filled  compartment" 
Is  at  the  volumetric  centre  of  the  whole 
cargo  space.  In  those  cases  where  the  Ad- 
ministration authorizes  scoount  to  be  taken 
of  the  effect  of  assumed  underdeck  voids 
on  the  vertical  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  cargo  to  "fiUed  compartmenU" 
It  wm  be  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  vertical  shut  of  grain  sur- 


Stowatte  fsKtor=\  ohune  per  unit  weisht  of  grain  carw)- 
l)isplacemoiii= Weight  of  ship,  fuel,  Atish  water,  stons 
etc.  and  caifo. 

(2)  The  righting  arm  curve  shaU  be  derived 
from  croes-curves  which  are  sufficient  in 
number  to  accurately  define  the  curve  for  the 
purpose  of  theee  requlremente  and  shaU  in- 
clude cross-curves  at  12  degrees  and  40 
degrees. 

SECTION    n. ^ASSUMKD    VOLUMXTaiC    UXKUMG 

UOMENT    or    A    FUXKO    OOMPAKTMXNT 

(A)   General 

(a)  The  pattern  of  grain  sturface  movement 
reUtes  to  a  transverse  section  across  the  por- 
tion of  the  compartment  being  ocmsldered 
and  the  resultant  heeling  moment  should  be 
multiplied  by  the  length  to  obtain  the  total 
moment  for  that  portion. 

(b)  The  assumed  transverse  heeling  mo- 
ment due  to  grain  shifting  is  a  consequence 
of  final  changes  of  shape  and  poaitton  of 
voids  after  grain  has  moved  from  the  high 
side  to  the  low  side. 

(c)  The  resulting  grain  surface  after  shUt- 
ing  shall  be  assumed  to  be  at  16  degrees  to 
the  horizontal. 

(d)  In  calculating  the  maxlmtun  void  area 
that  can  be  formed  against  a  longitudinal 
structural  member,  the  effecta  of  any  boH- 
zontal  surfaces,  e.g..  flanges  or  face  bars,  shall 
be  ignored. 

(e)  The  total  areas  of  the  Initial  and  flnsi 
voids  shall  be  equal. 

(/)  A  discontinuous  longitudinal  division 
shaU  be  considered  effective  over  Ita  fuU 
length. 

(S)  Assumptions 

In  the  foUowlng  paragraphs  it  is  assumed 
that  the  total  heeling  moment  for  a  com- 
partment is  obtained  by  adding  the  results 
of  separate  considerattons  of  the  following 
portions: 

(a)    Before  and  abaft  hatohways: 

(i)  If  a  compartment  has  two  or  more 
main  hatohways  through  which  loading  may 
teke  place  the  depth  of  tbe  underdeck  void 
for  the  portlon(s)  between  such  hatohways 
shall  be  determined  using  the  fore  and  aft 
dUtance  to  the  midpoint  between  the  hatch- 
ways. 

(il)  After  the  assumed  shift  of  grain  the 
final  void  pattern  ahaU  be  as  shown  in 
Figure  2  below: 

(FicuKE  2 — Not  printed  in  Rxcord.) 
Notes  on  Figure  2 

(1)  If  tlie  m^»ti«iiTn  void  area  which  can 
be  formed  against  tbe  girder  at  B  Is  lese 
than  the  initial  area  of  the  voM  under  AB. 
i.e.  AB  X  Vd.  tbe  exoosa  area  abaU  be  assumed 
to  transfer  to  the  final  void  on  tiia  high  side. 

(2)  If  the  longitudinal  division  at  O  Is 
one  which  has  l)een  provided  in  accordance 
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with  RegulatlOB  S(bKU)  it  shall  extend  to 
•t  least  0.00  metre  below  D  or  E  whichever 
gives  the  greater  depth. 

(b)  In  and  abreast  hatohways: 

After  the  asanwied  shift  of  grain  the  final 
void  pattern  sbaU  be  as  Aown  In  tbe  follow- 
ing Figttfe  S  or  Figure ,4. 

(PiGuax  3 — Not  printed  in  Rbcokd.) 
Notes  on  Figure  3 

(1)  AB  Any  area  In  excess  of  that  which 
can  be  formed  against  tbe  girder  a^B  shall 
transfer  to  the  final  void  area  In  the  hatoh- 
way. 

(3)  CD  Any  area  in  excess  of  that  which 
can  be  formed  against  the  girder  at  E  shaU 
transfer  to  the  final  void  area  on  the  high 
side. 

(Ficuai  4 — ^Not  printed  in  Racoao.) 
Notes  on  Figure  4 

(It  li  the  centreline  division  Is  one  which 
bas  Iteen  provided  in  accordance  with  Reg- 
nlation  6(b)  (U)  it  shall  extend  to  at  least 
0.6  m  below  H  or  J  whichever  gives  the  great- 
er depth. 

(2)  The  excess  void  area  frwn  AB  shall 
transfer  to  the  low  side  half  of  the  hatchway 
in  which  two  aqtarato  final  void  areas  wm 
Ite  formed  vis.  one  against  the  centreline  di- 
vision and  the  cttier  against  the  hatohslde 
coaming  aad  girdar  on  the  high  side. 

(3)  If  a  bagged  saucer  or  bulk  bundle  Is 
formed  in  a  hatchway  it  shall  be  assumed, 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  transverse 
heeling  moment,  that  such  a  device  is  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  centreline  division. 

(C)  Compartments  Loaded  in  ComlHnation 
The    followtng    paragraphs    describe    the 
pattern  of  void  behavlous  which  shan  be  as- 
sumed when  oompartments  are  loaded   in 
combittatton: 
(s)  WIttiout  effective  centreline  divisioBB: 
(<)  Under  the  upper  deck— as  tor  the  sin- 
gle deck  arraagement  described  in  Section 
n(B)  (rf  mis  Part. 

(ti)  Undsr  ttM  second  deck— the  area  of 
void  availabla  for  transfer  from  tbe  low  side, 
ie.  origtaal  void  area  less  area  against  the 
hatebsldo  glHtor,  shall  be  asaumed  to  traaa- 
tw  as  fellows:  ooe  half  to  the  uhjot  deck 
liatohway  aad  one  quarter  each  to  tbe  high 
side  tmder  the  iqiper  aad  second  deck. 

(tii)  Under  the  third  and  Iowm-  decks— the 
void  areas  available  for  transfer  from  the  low 
side  of  eaA  of  theae  decks  shaU  be  assumed 
to  transCSr  la  equal  qnantiUss  to  all  the 
voids  under  ttie  desks  on  the  high  side  and 
the  void  in  tbe  t«>per  deck  Ikatehway. 

(b)  With  effective  centMllne  dlviskNis 
which  extend  into  the  upper  deck  hatohway: 

(«)  At  all  deck  levels  abreast  the  division 
tbe  void  areas  available  for  transfer  from  the 
low  side  shall  be  assumed  to  transfer  to  the 
void  under  the  low  side  half  of  the  upper 
deck  hatchway. 

(ti)  At  the  deck  level  immediately  below 
the  bottom  of  the  division  the  void  area 
available  for  transfer  from  the  low  side  shall 
be  assumed  to  transfer  as  fololws:  one  half 
to  the  void  under  the  low  side  half  of  the 
upper  deck  hatohway  and  the  remainder  in 
equal  quantities  to  the  voids  under  the  decks 
on  the  high  side. 

(Hi)  At  dedc  levels  lower  than  those  de- 
scribed in  sub-paragraphs  (i)  and  (tf )  above 
the  void  area  avaUable  for  transfer  from  the 
low  side  of  aadi  of  those  decks  shaU  be  as- 
sumed to  transfer  In  equal  quantltlaa  to  tbe 
voids  in  each  of  tha  two  balvee  of  the  upper 
deck  hat^way  on  aaoh  side  of  the  dlvtalon 
and  the  vol*  under  the  decks  on  the  high 
side. 

(c)  With  effective  centreline  divisions 
which  do  not  extend  into  tbe  upper  daek 
hatchway:  Since  no  horiaontal  transfer  of 
voids  may  be  assumed  to  take  place  at  the 
same  deck  level  as  the  division  the  void  area 
avaUable  for  transfer  from  the  low  side  at 
this  level  shall  be  assumed  to  transfer  above 
the  division  to  voids  on  the  high  sides  in  ac- 
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oordanoe  with  principles  of  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  above. 

SECnON     m. — ASSTTMXO     VOL17MZTEIC     REELING 
MOMENT    OF    nSDEXS   AWD    TXUWRS 

(A)  Suitably  Placed  Wing  Feeders  (See 
Figure  5) 

.  It  may  be  assumed  that  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  ship  motion  xmderdeck  voids  will 
be  substantiaUy  fiUed  by  the  flow  of  grain 
from  a  pair  of  longitudinal  feeders  provided 
that: 

(a)  the  feeders  extend  for  the  full  length 
of  the  deck  and  that  the  perforations  there- 
in are  adequately  spaced; 

(6)  the  volume  of  each  feeder  is  equal  to 
the  volume  of  the  underdeck  void  outboard 
of  tlie  hatohslde  girder  and  its  continuation. 

(Figure  5 — Not  printed  in  Record.) 

(B)  Trunks  Situated  Over  Main  Hatchways 
After  the  assumed  shift  of  grain  the  final 

void  pattern  shall  be  as  shown  in  Figure  6. 

(Figure  6— Not  printed  in  the  Record.) 
Note  on  Figure  6 

If  the  wing  spaces  in  way  of  the  trunk 
cannot  be  properly  trimmed  in  accordance 
with  Regulation  8  it  shall  t>e  assumed  that 
a  26  degree  surface  shift  takes  place. 
sEcnoK    IV. — Assmcxo    voLuicxmc    besung 

MOMEWT    or    PARn.T    FILUB    OOMPAKTIiENTS 

(A)  General 

When  the  free  surface  of  the  bulk  grain 
has  not  been  secured  in  accordance  with 
Regulation  8  it  shall  be  assumed  that  the 
grain  surface  after  shifting  shall  be  at  38* 
to  the  horizontal. 

(B)  Discontinuous  Longitudinal  Divisions 
In  a  con^>artment  in  which  the  longi- 
tudinal divisions  are  not  omtlnuous  between 
tbe  transverse  boundaries,  tbe  length  over 
which  any  such  divisions  are  effective  as 
devices  to  prevent  full  width  shifts  of  grain 
surfaces  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  actual 
length  of  the  portion  of  the  division  undo' 
consideration  leaa  two-aeveattis  at  tbe  great- 
er of  the  transverse  distances  between  the  di- 
vision and  its  adjacent  diviston  or  shin's 
skte. 

This  correction  does  not  apply  in  the  lower 
oompartmente  of  any  oomblnatlon  loading  in 
which  the  upper  compartment  is  either  a 
"filled  compartment"  or  a  "partly  filled  com- 
partment". 

sacnoN    V. — altermativx    loading    abkaMge- 
MXMTS  roa  KxiariMG  smrs 


(A)  General 
A  ship  loaded  in  accordance  with  either 

Sttb-Seotlon  (C)  below  shall  be  considered 
to  have  intact  stability  characteristics  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  requlremente  of  Reg- 
ulation 4(b).  Documents  of  authort'"*-*"i 
permitting  such  loadings  shall  be  accepted 
under  the  provisions  of  Regulation  10(e). 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Part,  the  term 
"Existing  Ship"  means  a  ship,  the  keel  of 
which  is  laid  before  the  date  of  coming  into 
force  of  this  Chapter. 

(B)  Stowage  of  Specially  Suitable  Ships 
(a)   Notwithstanding    anything   contained 

In  Part  B  of  this  Chapter!  bulk  grain  may 
be  carried  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ments specified  therein  in  ships  which  are 
constructed  with  two  or  more  vertical  or 
sloping  grain-tight  longitudinal  divisions 
suitably  disposed  to  limit  the  effect  of  any 
traverse  shift  of  grain  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(i)  as  many  holds  and  compartmente  as 
possible  Shall  be  ftill  and  trimmed  full; 

(«)  for  any  specified  arraagenwnt  of  stow- 
age the  ship  will  not  list  to  an  angle  greater 
than  6  degrees  at  any  stage  of  the  voyage 
where: 

(1)  In  holds  or  compartments  which  have 
been  trimmed  full  the  grain  surface  settled 
3  per  cent  by  volume  from  the  original  sur- 
face and  shlfto  to  an  angle  of  12  degrees 
with  that  surface  under  all  boundaries  of 
these  holds  and  compartmente  which  have 


an  inclination  of  less  than  30  degrees  to  the 
liorizontal; 

(2)  in  partly  filled  compartmente  or 
holds"  free  grain  surfaces  settle  and  shift 
as  in  subparagraph  (U)  (i)  <a  this  paragraph 
or  to  such  larger  angle  as  noay  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Administration,  or  by  a 
Contracting  Oovemment  on  behalf  of  the 
Administration,  and  grain  surfaces  if  over- 
stowed  in  accordance  with  BegiUation  6  of 
this  Chapter  shift  to  an  an^  of  8  degiees 
with  the  original  levelled  surfaces.  For  the 
purpose  of  sub-paragraph  (U)  of  this  para- 
graph shifting  boards,  if  -fitted,  will  be  con- 
sidered to  limit  the  transverse  siilft  of  the 
surface  of  the  grain; 

(iti)  the  master  is  provided  with  a  grain 
loading  plan  covering  tbe  stowage  arrange- 
mente  to  be  adopted  and  a  stability  booklet, 
both  approved  by  the  Administration,  or  by 
a  Contracting  Oovemment  on  behalf  of  the 
Administration,  showing  the  stability  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  calculaUous  given  in 
subparagraph  (U)  of  this  paragraph  are 
based. 

(b)  The  Administration,  or  a  Contracting 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  Administra- 
tion, shall  prescribe  the  precaution  to  be 
taken  against  shifting  in  all  other  con- 
ditions ot  loading  of  ships  designed  In  ae- 
eordanee  with  paragraph  (B)(a)  at  this 
Section  which  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraphs (11)  and  (ill)  of  that  paragraph 

(C)  Ships  Without  Documents  of  Authori- 
zation 

A  ship  not  having  on  board  documents  of 
authorization  iasued  in  accordance  with 
Regulations  4  and  10  may  be  permitted  to 
load  btilk  graUi  under  the  requlremente  of 
Sub-Section   (B)   above  or  provided  that: 

(a)  All  "filled  oompartmentB"  ahall  be 
fitted  with  centreline  divtalans  extending  for 
the  full  length  of  such  oonpartmente  which 
extend  downwards  from  tae  undaratde  of  tbe 
deck  or  hatch  covers  to  a  distance  below  the 
deck  Une  of  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  maxi- 
mum breadth  of  the  compertmsnt  or  2.4 
metres,  whichever  Is  the  greater  exeept  that 
saucers  constructed  in  accocdaace  with  Sec- 
tion U  of  Part  C  may  be  aoeepted  In  Uen  of 
a  centreline  division  in  and  beneath  a  hatoh- 
way. 

<b)  AU  hatches  to  "filled  compartmente" 
ShaU  be  closed  and  covers  secured  in  piece. 

(e)  AU  free  grain  surfaces  in  "pertly  filled 
compartmente "  shaU  be  trimmed  level  aad 
secored  in  accordance  with  Sectian  n  of 
Part  C. 

(d)  Throughout  the  voyage  the  Bketa- 
centric  height  after  correction  for  the  free 
surface  effecte  of  liquids  In  tanks  shall  be 
0.3  metre  or  that  given  by  the  foUowing 
formula,  whichever  Is  the  greater: 


O.Mi,= 


I.BVcl(0.2S  B-a«H5 yVd  B) 

sKxaxawca 
Ahliere: 
L=  total  combined  length  of  all  full  com- 
partmente: 
B=  moulded  breath  of  vessel; 
SF^  stowage  factor; 

Vd-^  calculated  average  void  depth  as  per 
paragraph  (a)(1)  of  Section  1(A)  a< 
this  Part; 
A  =  displacement 

FART    C. GRAIN    riTTINCS    AND-  SSCTTaiNC 

Section  I. — Strength  o*  grain  fittings: 

(A)  Oeneral  (including  working  atresses) 

(B)  Dlviaiona  loaded  on  both  aldae. 

(C)  Divisions  loaded  on  one  aide  only. 
(O)  Saucers. 

(E)  Bundling  of  bulk. 

(F)  Securing  hatch  covers  la  flUed  com- 
partmente. 

Section  n.— Securing  of  parUy  llUed  com- 
partmente: 

(A)  Strapping  or  lashing. 

(B)  Overstowing  arrangements. 

(C)  Bagged  grain. 
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MMcnom  i.-«mifOTH  or  («Am  rxTTwo.  (/)    PiutM  DivUUm.  mtere  dlrlslons  <lo     proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the  t>«rmi«ih.. 

{A)  aenerml  not  extend  to  the  fuU  deptb  of  the  bold     •tr»«e«  for  .t^  to  that  of  the  materianW 

U)  «iii*er.  AU  timber  uaMl  for  grain  lit-     «««:»»  divlalona  and  tbelr  uprlgbta  BbaU  be     In  such  cams  attention  1^1.^11  be  n^  »!«!/ 
tlBga  iteU  be  at  good  souimI  quaUty  and  o<  a     supported  or  sUyed  ao  as  to  be  as  efficient    the  lelative  ricidity  of  eMsh  uorichtto  «v«,~ 

type  and  grade  wbleh  baa  been  pro*«d  to  be     ■•  those  which  do  extend  to  the  full  deptb  that  the  deflection  is  not  exceaSve             ^ 

satMaetory  for   this   purpose.   The   actual     ot  the  bold.  (M)  The  horiaonal  distance  between  ...> 

flnlatied  dimensions  «rf  the  ttanber  shaU  be         <»)  DUMon*  Loaded  on  Both  Side*  rights  shall  be  such  that  the  unsun^tL' 

taaooordaaee  with  the  dimensions  herein-         («)  Shifttnt  Boards  gjSns  of  the  shifting  bowds^  do  no^'^S!!!^ 

^terspeettled  in  this  Part.  Plywood  of  an         «)  Shifting  boards  shaU  have  a  thickness  the  maximum  spaDTspeclfled  in  naraer^ 

exterier  type  bonded  with  waterproof  glue     of  not  lees  than  60  nun  and  shaU  be  fitted  (B)(a)(U)  of  this  Section                 P^ag^aph 

**<  fltted  so  tbat  the  direction  ot  the  grain     grain-tight  and  where  necessary  supported  (d)  Shores 

*"*^  **•.£??  •"  P«P««»<ilcular  to  the  sup-     by  uprights.  „)  wood  shores,  when  used,  shall  be  in  . 

porttng  t^rlchU  or  Mndar  may  be  used  pro-         («)  The  maxlmmn  unsupported  span  for  single  piece  and  shaU  be  securelv  fl«rf  .! 

Tided  that  Ita  strength  is  equiyalent  to  that     shifting  boards  of  various  thicknesses  shall  each  end  and  heeled  aaainst  th*  n^r^o^    ! 

'*.'S?*i?"^"'.S?'»'Sr**«'*''*"^-     '^«^°"«'*»=  «ruct.u^ofth/'ifp^t\h^t'fhTrh" 

(*)    WorMng  Stresses.  When  calculating                                                                  Maximum  not  bear  directly  against  the  side  platl^,^ 

the  dlmansimia  U  dtristons  loaded  cm  one                                                             Unsupported  the  ship                  "Hf^osi  me  siae  piatlng  of 

2^/^!?^^u''SSrJ£.*?^?*:U**^  ^^U*^     Thickness  (mm) :                       Span  (metres)  ,«,  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub-para- 

Sli^^sSa^  hTS;^              *  ''°'"°*        ^  ■ - II  ^"P**"  "">  •*»•»  (iyr  below,  the  mlnC 

stresses  should  be  adopted.                                       tn 3.0  size  of  wood  shores  shaU  be  as  follows- 

Ftor  divisions  of  steel.  aOOO  kg  per  8quar»  cm         ^0 3.5  oe  ■»  loiiows. 

For  divisions  of  wood..     160  kg  per  square  cm         ^ 4.0 ■■ 

(e)  Other  MuteriaU.  Materials  other  than         If  thicknesses  greater  than  these  are  pro-  Rectangular       "'Ttt'ill 

wood  or  steel  may  be  approved  for  such  dm-     Tided  the  maximum  unsupported  span  will  '••'*"'  "^  '•""• '"  '"•'•'*       s^'O"  (»"»)     section  (mm) 

sions  provided  that  propw  regard  has  been     vary  directly  with  the  Increase  in  thickness. ^ 

paid  to  their  mechanical  properties.                          (i«)  The  ends  of  aU  shifting  boards  shall  Not  eKceeding  3  m  ..                      isoxlOO                 ua 

(d)  Uprights.                                                         be  securely  lioused  with  76  mm  mlnUntim  OverSmlMitnotexceedinjSm.        ISOxlSe                  Ik 

(I)  Unless  means  are  provided  to  prevent     bearing  length.  OmemMnSlelSdlSym-        JS^ilS                 '» 

the  anda  of  uprlghU  being  dislodgdd  from         <")   OtH«r  Materia:^.  Divisions  formed  by  oJJ^'mSHlHrtSilJJjm-        loox  50           •     Z 

their  sockeU,  the  depth  of  housing  at  each     0"*n8  n>»tertal8  other  tlian  wood  shall  have     Exceeding  8  m. 200X150  215 

end  of  each  u|nlght  sliaU  be  not  less  than     *  strength  equivalent  to  the  shifting  lx>ards _ 

76  mm.  If  an  iqvigbt  is  not  secured  at  the     "^quU^d  »n  paragraph  (B)  (a)  above.  shores  of  7  m.fr»»  «r  ,««~  i«  , ^^    w 

top.  the  uppermoat  shore  or  stay  shaU  be         (O  Vprights.  be  »^i^e?v  bSS^  st  ^S^v^^t^'*  *^.'^' 

fitted  as  nMU-  thereto  as  is  practi^ble.                  «)   Steel  uprighU  used  to  support  dlvl-  leniJSS                                 approximately  mld- 

iU)  The  arrancamenU  piovlded  for  insert-     "o***  loaded  on  both  sides  shall  have  a  sec-  ^.../  „^        »..      ^  .^ 

ing  shifting  boards  by  removing  a  part  of     tlon  modulus  given  by  .    '"''  wnen    the    horizontal    distance   be- 

the  eroas-section  of  an  upright^aU  bTsuch                                  W-a  x  W  t^ten  the  uprights  differs  significantly  from 

that  the  local  level  of  stresses  U  not  unduly         Where:                                '  *  metres,   the  moments  of  inertia  of  the 

blfb.                                                                    ^         W^sectlon  modulus  mem':  scores  may  be  changed  in  direct  proportion. 

(«)  The  maximum  bending  moment  im-        a=horizontal   span   between   uprights   In  k„U!^'   rf^'^AT'  ^i*  **'  *^  *^*"'*  ^  "» 

poaed  upon  an  upright  supporting  a  division     metres.                    *^                           P  *         »  l°il!°"^  "'!!!?«. il^^'^rees  the  next  larger 

loaded  00  one  side  ahaU  normally  be  calcu-         The  section  modulus  per  metre  span  W,  ^^,.  I?ri!i^"?  ^7  sub-paragraph  (li) 

lated  aasumlng  that  the  ends  of   the  up-     "ball  be  not  less  than  that  given  bTthe  '^^  S^^^^^J^  ^  ?*^.  provided 

rlchts  aia  fiaely  supported.  However,  if  L     tormuU:                                        "^  «SnL^«^.?^H^   *?*,  *'^*'  between  any 

Atf-nlatratton  la  ^M^^^  that  any  degree        W,=  l4JI,h.-1.2)  cm'  per  metre:  °  ?  ^**  the  horizontal  exceed  46  degree.. 

of  fixity  MumMirt  will  be  achieved  In  orac-         w>im«.  k  i.  «.« ,     ,                    ^  ^  '*'  Stays.  Where  stays  are  used  to  support 

Uce.  a<4mBt  may  be  taken  rf^rreSurt^n     m^^  h^J^^,^T^  unsupported  span  divisions  loaded  on  both  sides,  they  shrilbe 

in   the  maximum   bendUn^  m^nt  iiSS      ^ue^th^  df.^n^ ^f  "  *^'  maximum  fitted  horizontally  or  as  near  t^eret^  as  prae! 

sssors.^ss.t"^^"-'-"'^^  SfT'-H^^^^^^^^^^^^^  o^s:irero^-^'e^^\r«.^^^ 

bi^r r^^'^n^- --«-•  rftifL-m?^tr;^ivfr.^.^  r^'r.r^XTw^T^v^iX^ 

asss^ssSar.s^Tor'StSd-  •^r^ir.r"^*-'-^'^^— —  rrkr„T?ivrIiC^hKf  ^ 

S  T^^^^&TTt  '^^-^.^     J^'  r-.'T-"  *"  ^'^  "'>^^^  -^  «-  noTe^"<Lrn.'?h;S'^ru^reSSn?1Ld^'" 

Se^s^S^K^'m^SuriSiTl^lS^    ^T^^X^IS^SLSL'^^'^-  fl  rtn^***^  *"  °'"  "*-'  ""'^ 

aa  the  sum  of  the  two  moduli  of  the  separate     S»t«u35  StImU  UMSTmSSu^^  ^H  '*>  l-onpitudinal  Divisions.  The  load  in  kg 

"***«-•                                                  -P-        i^rSt"^^*^  TS^^n-SSL^  r^  [Tken^^^'SeKlfo^:*"'*'^''*'^"^'"^ 

TABU  1 1 


¥m) 


B(m) 


It 


1.5 

ZJ 

2i 

3Ll 

li 

4J 

« 

Sut 

U 

7J» 

M 

M 


<S0 

I,3» 
l.ttS 
2.615 
3.245 
3.  HO 
4.535 
5,U5 
6,475 
7.765 
1.055 
10.345 
U.OS 


<00 
1,565 
2,160 
2,145 
3,525 
4.210 
4,  HO 
4,570 
6.935 
1*300 
0.665 
11,030 
12,395 


1,010 

1,710 

2.430 

3,150 

3,070 

4,500 

5,310 

6,030 

7,470 

8,910 

10.350 

11.790 

13.230 


■rsraMpsrpsMsr..^ 

lM|«ldMltsMMSliks 


1.225 

1,905 

.2,740 

3,500 

4,255 

5,015 

5,770 

6,530 

8.045 

9,560 

11.075 

12,590 

14,105 


1,500 

2,295 

3.090 

3,805 

4,680 

5,475 

6,270 

7,065 

8,655 

10,245 

11,835 

13,425 

15,015 


1.770 

2,605 

3.425 

4.270 

5,100 

5,935 

6,765 

7.6D0 

9.265 

10.930 

12.S9» 

14,260 

15,925 


2.060 

2,930 

3,000 

4,670 

5.540 

6,410 

7,200 

S,1S0 

9,090 

11,630 

13,370 

IS,  110 

16,050 


2,645 

3,590 

4.535 

5,480 

6.425 

7,370 

8,315 

9,260 

11,150 

13,040 

14,930 

16,820 

18,710 


(b)  Transverse  Divisions.  The  load  In  the  kg  per  metre  length  of  the  dlvUlon.  shall  be  taken  to  be  as  follows: 
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Urn) 


10 


12 


16 


670 
1.040 
^400 
1.925 
2,425 
2,9t0 
3^495 
<059 
5^  ITS 
6,300 
7,425 
a,«50 
9,680 


690 
1,100 
l,t65 
2.065 
2.605 
3.160 
3.725 
4.305 
5.456 
6,620 
7,780 
8,935 
10.095 


730 
1,170 
1.675 
2.20S 
2.770 
3.355 
3.940 
4.;35 
5,720 
6,905 
8.090 
9,275 
10.460 


700 
1.245 
1.780 
2.340 
2,930 
3.535 
4,130 
4,735 
5,945 
7.150 
8.360 
9,!65 
10.770 


835 

090 

1,325 

1.400 

1,800 

1.980 

2.470 

2,  too 

3,075 

3.205 

3,690 

3.830 

4.295 

4.440 

4,910 

5.060 

6,135 

6,300 

7,365 

7.445 

8,t90 

8.685 

9,820 

9.930 

11.045 

11.270 

935 

1.000 

1.040 

1.050 

1.050 

1.470 

1,575 

1.640 

1.660 

1,660 

2.075 

2,210 

?25 

2,305 

2,305 

2,695 

2.845 

2.925 

2.r.0 

2.9.0 

3,320 

3,480 

3,570 

3,505 

3, '.95 

3,905 

4,120 

4.210 

4,235 

4,240 

4,  t65 

4,7i0 

4,8:0 

4.800 

4,88i 

5,190 

5.305 

5.490 

5,525 

5,530 

6,445 

6,655 

6,n5 

6,815 

6.825 

7,700 

7,930 

8.055     . 

S,105 

8,115 

8i950 

9,200 

9.340 

9.395 

9.410 

10,205 

10,  475 

10,620 

10,605 

10,705 

11,460 

11,745 

11,905 

11.975 

11,997 

I  For  the  purpose  of  converting  tlie  atwve  loads  into  British  units  (ten  per  foot)  1  kg  per  meter 
length  shall  be  token  to  be  equivalent  to  0.0003-ton-pe^»oot  length. 


Notes 


h=Height  ot  grain  in  meters  from  the  bottom  of  the  division.  Where  the  distonce  from  a 
division  to  a  feeder  or  hatchway  Is  1  meter  or  less,  the  height  (h)  shall  be  taken  to  the  level  of 


the  grain  wittiin  that  hatchway  or  feeder.  In  all  cases  the  height  shall  bt  taken  to  Mm  overhead 
deck  in  way  of  ttte  divisiofl. 

L= Longitudinal  extant  of  the  bulk  grain  in  meters. 

For  other  values  of  h  or  L  tbe  loads  shall  be  determined  by  linear  interpeiatien  er  extrapols- 
tion  as  necessary. 


(c)  Verticol  Distribution  of  the  Loads.  The 
total  load  per  unit  length  of  divisions  shown 
In  the  Tables  I  and  n  above  may,  If  con- 
sidered necessary,  be  as.sumed  to  have  a  trap- 


ezoidal distribution  with  height.  In  such 
cases,  the  reaction  loads  at  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  a  vertical  member  or  upright 
are  not  equal.  The  reaction  loads  at  the 


upper  end  expressed  as  percentages  of  the 
total  load  supported  by  the  vertical  member 
or  upright  shall  be  taken  to  be  those  shown 
in  Tables  II  and  IV  below. 


TABU  lll.-i.ONGITUDINAL  DIVISIONS  LOADED  ON  1  SIDE  ONLY 
(Bsaring  reaction  at  the  upper  end  of  upright  as  percentage  of  load  (table  1) 


B(m) 


Km) 


10 


1.5. . 
2.0. . 
2.5.. 
3.0.. 
3.5.. 
4.0.. 
KS.. 
5.0. . 
6.0. . 
7.0. . 
8.0. . 
5.0.. 
10.0. 


43.3 

45.1 

45.9 

46.2 

46.2 

44.5 

46.7 

47.6 

47.8 

47.8 

45.4 

47.6 

48.6 

48.8 

418 

46.0 

48.3 

49.2 

49.4 

49.4 

46.5 

48.8 

40.7 

418 

410 

47.0 

49.1 

49.9 

S0.1 

511 

47.4 

49.4 

SO.I 

512 

512° 

47.7 

49.4 

5ai 

50.2 

512 

47.9 

49.5 

sai 

512 

512 

47.9 

49.5 

sai 

S12 

S12 

47.9 

49.5 

SOlI 

S0.2 

512 

47.9 

49.5 

soil 

512 

50.2 

47.9 

49.5 

sai 

S12 

S12 

412 

412 

412 

47.8 

47.0 

47.0 

410 

418 

410 

414 

414 

a4 

410 

410 

410 

511 

911 

511 

90.2 

512 

512 

S0.2 

512 

512 

512 

512 

512 

912 

512 

512 

90.2 

512 

S0L2 

512 

512 

512 

512 

512 

512 

Notes: 

8=' Tramvene  extent  of  the  bulk  grain  in  meters. 

for  otiMr  values  of  h  or  8  the  reaction  loads  shall  be  determioed  by  linear  interpolatiofl  or 
extrapolation  as  necessary. 

TABLE  IV.— TRANSVERSE  DIVISIONS  LOADED  ON  1  SIDE  ONLY 


IBearing  reaction  at  the  upper  end  of  upright  as  percental  o(  tsad  Qabls  ll)t 


Urn) 

IKnt) 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

10 

U 

14 

16 

1.5            

37.3 
316 

317 
40.6 

317 
41.4 

41S 
42.1 

41.4 
42.7 

42.1 
43.1 

42.6 
416 

4310 
44.J 

44.3 

44.7 

44.0 

410 

410 

U 

412 

25 

41.0 

41.8 

4t5 

43.0 

43.5 

418 

44.2 

44.7 

45.0 

412 

412 

3.0 

42.1 

42.8 

4  J.  3 

410 

44.2 

44.5 

44.7 

45lO 

45.2 

413 

413 

3.5 

,      42.9 

43.5 

4319 

44.3 

44.6 

44.8 

45.0 

45.2 

413 

413 

413 

40 

43.5 

44.0 

44,4 

44.7 

44.9 

45.0 

45.2 

45.4 

414 

414 

414 

5J» 

43.9 

44.3 

44.« 

44.8 

45.0 

45.2 

45.3 

41 S 

415 

015 

415 

6.0 

44.2 

44.5 

44.0 

45.0 

45.2 

45.1 

414 

45.6 

416 

416 

416 

7J) 

44.3 

44.6 

44.9 

4S.I 

45.3 

45.4 

45.5 

4SlS 

416 

416 

410 

ta 

44.3 

44.6 

44l9 

45.1 

45.3 

45.4 

45.5 

416 

410 

45.0 

416 

9.0 

44.3 

•&.% 

44.9 

45.1 

45.3 

45.4 

45.S 

45.6 

416 

416 

416 

10.0 

44.3 

.     44.9 

45.1 

45.3 

45.4 

45.5 

45.6 

416 

416 

416 

Notes: 


L'- longitudinal  extent  of  the  bulk  grain  In  meters. 

For  other  values  of  h  or  L  the  reaction  loads  shall  be  determined  by  linear  interpolation  or  extrapolathM  as  necessary. 


The  strength  of  the  end  connections  of 
Such  vertical  members  of  Uprights  may  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum  load 
likely  to  be  imposed  at  either  end.  These 
loads  are  as  follows: 
Longitudinal  Divisions: 
Maximum  load  at 
the  top 50%    of    the    appro- 
priate    total     load 
from  Table  I. 
Maximum  load  at 

the  bottom 56%    of    the    i4>pro- 

priate    total    load 
from  Table  I. 


Transverse  Divisions: 
Maximum  load  at 
the  top 46%    of    the    appro- 
priate    total     load 
from  Table  II. 
Maximum  load  at 

the  bottom 60%    of    the    appro- 
priate   total    load 
from  Table  n. 
The  thickness  of  horizontal  wooden  boards 
may  also  lie  determined  having  regard  to  the 
vertical  distribution  of  the  loading  repre- 
sented by  Tables  ni  and  IV  atwve  and  in  such 
cases 


t-^IUi    /  »xt\ 
v  txzisj 
Where: 

t=thickue8s   of   board    in 
s— horizontal  span  of  the  board  1«.  dis- 
tance between  uprights  in  metres; 
h— head  of  grain  to  the  bottom  of  the 

division  in  metres: 
p  =  total  load  per  unit  length  derived  from 

Table  I  or  II  in  kg: 
k=:  factor  dependent  upon  vertical  distri- 
bution of  the  loading. 
When  the  vertical  distribution  of  ttie  load- 
ing is  atutumed  to  be  uniform,  l.e.  rectangular, 


mi» 
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R  Is  tlM  upper  end  bearing  reaction  taken 
tram  Table  ni  or  IV. 

(tf )  Stsga  or  Shores.  The  sizes  of  stays  and 
aborea  sbaU  be  so  determined  tbat  tbe  loads 
dBrtred  trxnm  Tables  I  and  n  In  the  preceding 
puagrapbs  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  exceed 
mie-thlrd  of  Uw  breaking  loads. 
iO)  Saue«n 

When  a  saucer  is  used  to  reduce  the  heeling 
noments  In  a  "filled  compartment".  Its 
depth,  meaaored  from  the  bottom  of  the 
■iHWr  to  tb*  deck  Una.  shall  be  as  follows: 
Bar  ships  vlth  a  moulded  breadth  of  up  to 
8.1  matres,  not  less  than  1J2  metres. 

For  Alps  with  a  moulded  breadth  of 
IS.S  metres  or  more,  not  less  than  l.s  metres. 
l^v  ships  with  a  moulded  breadth  between 
■J  laetna  and  18.S  metrea,  tbe  minimum 
depth  of  the  saucer  shall  be  calculated  by 
Interpolation. 

Tbe  top  (mouth)  of  the  saucer  shaU  be 
fanned  Iqr  the  underdeck  structure  in  the 
w»j  of  ttM  hatchway.  l.e..  hatehslde  girders 
or  fiointngi  and  hatched  beams.  The  saucer 
and  hatchway  above  shall  be  completely  flUed 
with  bagged  grain  or  other  suitable  cargo 
laid  down  on  a  separation  cloth  or  its 
equivalent  and  stowed  tightly  against  ad- 
jacent structures  and  the  portable  batch- 
way  beams  If  the  latter  are  In  place. 
(M)  BuMdUmg  of  Bulk 
As  an  altematlve  to  fiHing  the  saucer 
with  bagged  grain  or  other  suiUble  cargo  a 
bundle  of  bulk  grain  may  be  used  provided 
tbat: 

(a)  The  saucer  Is  Hoed  with  a  material  ac- 
e^>table  to  tbe  Administration  having  a 
tanalle  strength  of  not  less  than  274  kg  per  6 
CB  atrip  and  which  is  provided  with  suit- 
able means  (or  securing  at  tbe  top. 

(b)  As  an  alternative  to  paragraph  (a) 
above  a  material  acceptable  to  tbe  Admin- 
Mratlon  bflvtBg  a  tensOe  strength  of  not  less 
than  187  kg  per  S  cm  strip  may  be  used  If 
tbe  aauoer  la  constructed  as  follows: 

Athwartahlp  lashings  acceptable  to  tbe 
Administration  shall  be  placed  Inside  the 
saucer  formed  In  the  bulk  grain  at  Intervals 
of  not  more  than  3.4  metres.  These  lashings 
shaU  be  of  sufficient  length  to  permit  being 
drawn  up  tight  and  seciu-ed  at  the  top  of 
the  saucer. 

Dunnage  not  less  than  26  mm  in  thickness 
or  othec  suitable  material  of  equal  strength 
and  between  160  to  300  mm  in  width  shall 
be  placed  fore  and  aft  over  these  lashings  to 
ptevent  the  cutting  or  chafing  of  the  ma- 
terial which  shall  be  placed  thereon  to  line 
the  saucer. 

(c)  The  saucer  shall  be  filled  with  bulk 
gcain  and  secured  at  the  top  ex6ept  that 
when  using  mateslal  approved  imder  para- 
gr^h  (b)  above  further  dunnage  shaU  be 
laid  on  top  after  lapping  the  material  be- 
fore the  saucer  is  secured  by  setting  up  the 
lashings. 

id)  If  more  than  one  sheet  of  material  is 
used  to  line  the  saucer  they  shall  be  Joined 
at  the  bottom  either  by  sewing  or  a  double 
lap. 

(e)  The  top  of  the  saucer  shall  be  coln- 
eld«ntal  with  the  bottom  of  the  beams 
when  these  ara  fax  place  and  svUUble  gen- 
eral cargo  or  bulk  grain  may  be  placed  be- 
tween tbe  beama  on  top  of  tbe  saooer. 

in  aaeurtn§  Bateh  Ooaert  o/  nued  Oom- 
partmumta 

U  than  ht  no  bulk  gain  or  otiier  cargo 
above  a  "filled  compartment"  the  batch  cov- 
••  *"0  be  aKoied  In  an  approved  manner 
havtog  regard  to  the  weight  asid  perma- 
nent amngementa  provldad  for  securing 
such  cevera. 

The  doooMBta  of  anthortaation  Issued 
»i«er  BegiantiBn  10  rtmU  taelude  refemnca 
to  the  manner  of  securing  considered  neo- 


(A)  Strapping  or  Lashing 
(a)   When,  In  order  to  eliminate  heeling 
moments  in   "partly  filled   coaspartmenta", 
strapping  or  lashing  is  utilized,  the  secur- 
ing shall  be  accomplished  as  follows: 

(i)  Tbe  grain  shall  be  trimmed  and  lev- 
elled to  the  extent  that  it  Is  very  slightly 
crowned  and  covered  with  burlap  separation 
cloths,  tarpaulins  or  the  equivalent. 

(ii)  The  separation  cloths  and/or  tar- 
paulins shall  overlap  at  least  IJt  metres. 

(iii)  Two  solid  floors  of  rough  25  mm  by 
160  mm  to  300  mm  lumber  shall  be  laid  with 
the  top  floor  running  lougltudlnally  and 
naUed  to  an  athwartshlps  bottom  floor.  Al- 
ternatively, one  solid  floor  of  60  mm  lum- 
ber, running  longitudinally  and  nailed  over 
the  top  of  a  60  mm  bottom  bearer  not  leas 
than  150  mm  wide,  may  be  used.  The  bot- 
tom bearers  shall  exte'nd  the  fuU  lH«adth 
of  the  compartment  and  shall  be  spaced  not 
more  than  2.4  metres  apart.  Arrangements 
utillaing  other  materials  and  deemed  by  an 
Administration  to  be  equivalent  to  the  fore- 
going may  be  accepted. 

(iv)  Steel  wire  rope  (19mm  diameter  or 
equivalent),  doubled  steel  strapping  (60 
mm  X  1.3  mm  and  having  a  breaking  load  of 
at  least  6000  kg),  or  chain  of  equivalent 
strength,  each  of  which  shall  be  tight  by 
means  of  a  32  mm  tumbuckle,  may  be  used 
for  lashings.  A  winch  tightener,  used  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  locking  arm,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  32  mm  tumbuckle  when  steel 
strapping  Is  used,  provided  suitable  wrenches 
are  available  for  setting  up  as  necessary. 
When  steel  strapping  Is  used,  not  less  than 
three  crlnq>  seals  shall  be  used  for  securing 
the  ends.  When  wire  Is  used,  not  less  than 
four  clips  shall  be  used  for  forming  eyes  in 
the  lashings. 

(»)  Prior  to  the  completion  oi  loading  the 
lashing  ShaU  be  positively  atta<^ed  to  the 
framing  at  a  point  approximately  450  mm 
below  the  anticipated  final  grain  surface  by 
means  of  either  a  25  mm  shackle  or  beam 
clamp  of  equivalent  strength. 

(vi)  The  lashings  shall  be  spaced  not  more 
than  2.4  metres  apart  and  each  shaU  be  sup- 
ported by  a  bearer  nailed  over  the  top  of  the 
tm  -and  aft  floor.  This  bearer  shall  consist 
of  not  less  chau  25  mm  by  150  mm  lumber  or 
Its  equivalent  and  shall  extend  the  full 
breadth  of  the  compartment. 

(vii)  During  the  voyage  the  .itrappijig  shall 
be  regularly  inspected  and  set  up  where 
necessary. 

(B)  Overstowing  Arrangements 
Where    bagged    grain    or    other    suitable 

cargo  is  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
"partly  filled  compartments",  the  free  grain 
surface  shall  be  covered  with  a  separation 
cloth  or  equivalent  or  by  a  suitable  platform. 
Such  platforms  shall  consist  of  bearen 
spaced  not  more  than  1.2  metres  apart  and 
26  mm  boards  laid  thereon  spaced  not  more 
than  100  mm  apart.  Platforms  may  be  con- 
structed of  other  materials  provided  they 
are  deemed  by  an  Administration  to  be 
equivalent. 

(C)  Bagged  Grain 
Bagged   grain  shall   be  carried  in   sotmd 

bags  which  shall  be  well  filled  and  securely 
closed. 

Ciaiirira  true  copy,  in  English  and  French, 
of  the  text  of  Resolution  A.a64(Vin)  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  Inter-Oovemmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  on  20 
November  1973  and  of  the  Annex  thereto 
coaaprUing  an  amendment  to  tha  Interna- 
tional OoBvenUon  for  the  Safety  of  Ufe  at 
Sea,  done  in  London  on  17  June  1000,  wliieh 
amendment  was  adapted  in  oonfbnBlty  with 
Article  CS (b)(1)  of  the  aforesaid  Ccaven- 
tloD,  the  original  of  which  is  deposited  with 


the  Inter-Oovemmental  Iforitlme  Consulta. 
tlve  Organization. 

For  the  Secretary-Oenend  ot  the  Inter* 
Oovemmental  Marltinw  Oonsultative  <^va 
nlzatlon:  * 


CONVKNTION       OH       THE       PREVENTIOM 
AND         PUNISHMENT         OP         CRIMn 
AGAINST       INTEHNATIONALLY       PRO 
TECTED  PERSONS,  mcHJDING  DIPLO 
MATIC   AGENTS 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention, 
Having  in  mind  the  piu-poses  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
concerning  the  maintenanse  of  international 
peace  and  the  pronjotion  of  friendly  relations 
and  co-operation  among  States, 

Considering  that  crimes  against  diplomatic 
agents  and  other  internationally  protected 
persons  jeopardizing  the  safety  of  these  per- 
sons create  a  serious  threat  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  normal  international  relations 
which  are  necessary  for  co-operatlon  amonc 
States,  * 

Believing  that  the  commlaaion  of  such 
crimes  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the 
international  conununity. 

Convinced  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to 
adopt  appropriate  and  effective  measures  for 
the    prevention    and    punishment    of   sxich 
<a-lmes. 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  1 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention. 
1.       •internationally     protected      person" 
nieaiw : 

(a)  a  Head  of  State,  including  any  member 
of  a  collegial  body  performing  the  functlMis 
of  a  Head  of  State  under  the  constitution  of 
the  State  concerned,  a  Head  of  Government 
or  a  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whenever 
any  such  person  Is  In  a  foreign  State,  as  well 
as  members  of  his  famUy  who  accompany 
him;  ' 

(b)  any  representative  or  official  of  a 
State  or  any  official  or  other  agent  of  an  in- 
ternational organization  cf  an  intergovern- 
mental character  who,  at  the  time  when  and 
in  the  place  where  a  crime  against  him 
his  official  premiaea.  bis  private  aoetuamoda- 
tlon  or  his  means  of  tnumport  to  eommitted. 
Is  entitled  pursuant  to  international  law  to 
special  protection  from  any  attack  on  his 
person,  freedom  or  dignity,  as  well  as  mem- 
b3rs  of  his  family  forming  part  of  his  house- 
hold; 

2.  "alleged  offender"  means  a  person  as  to 
whom  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  deter- 
mine prima  facie  that  he  has  committed  or 
participated  in  one  or  more  of  the  crimes  set 
forth  In  article  2. 

Article  2 

1  The  intentional  commisslwi  of: 

(a)  a  murder,  kidnapping  or  other  attack 
upon  the  person  or  liberty  of  an  internation- 
ally protected  person; 

(b)  a  violent  attack  upon  the  official 
premises,  the  private  accommodatlcn  or  the 
means  of  transport  of  an  intematlonaUy 
protected  person  likely  to  endanger  his  per- 
son or  liberty;     . 

(c)  a  threat  to  commit  any  such  attack; 

(d)  an  attempt  to  commit  any  such  at- 
tack; and 

(e>  an  act  constituting  pvrticipatlon  as 
an  accomplice  in  any  such  attack  shall  be 
made  by  each  State  Purty  a  crime  under  its 
Internal  law. 

2.  Each  State  Party  shall  make  these 
crimes  punishable  by  approprUte  penalties 
which  take  into  account  their  grave  nature. 

3.  Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  article  In 
no  way  derogate  from  the  obligations  of 
States  Parties  under  IntemaClonal  law  to 
take  all  appropriate  measuivs  to  prevent 
9ther  attacks  on  the  person,  freedom  or 
dignity  of  an  internationally  protected 
person. 
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Article  3 

1.  Each  State  Party  shall  take  such  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  crimes  set  forth  in 
article  2  in  the  following  cases : 

(a)  when  the  crime  Is  conunltted  In  the 
territory  of  that  State  or  on  board  a  ship 
or  aircraft  registered  In  that  State; 

(b)  when  the  alleged  offender  is  a  national 
of  tbat  State; 

(c)  when  tbe  crime  is  committed  against 
an  Internationally  protected  person  as  de- 
fined In  article  1  who  enjoys  his  status  as 
such  by  virtue  of  functions  which  he  exer- 
cises on  behalf  of  that  State. 

2.  Each  State  Party  shaU  likewise  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
its  jurisdiction  over  these  crimes  In  cases 
where  the  alleged  offender  Is  present  in  its 
territory  and  It  does  not  extradite  him  piu*- 
suant  to  article  8  to  any  of  the  States  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  1  of  this  article. 

3.  This  Convention  does  not  exclude  any 
criminal  jurisdiction  exercised  In  accordance 
with  internal  law. 

Article  4 
States  Parties  shall  co-operate  in  the  pre- 
vention of  the  crimes  set  forth  In  article  2, 
particularly  by: 

(a)  taking  all  practicable  measures  to  pre- 
vent preparations  In  their  respective  terri- 
tories for  the  commission  of  those  crimes 
within  or  outside  their  territories; 

(b)  exchanging  information  and  co- 
ordinating the  taking  of  administrative  and 
other  measures  as  appropriate  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  those  ^rimes. 

Article  S 

1.  The  State  Party  in  which  any  of  the 
crimes  set  forth  In  article  ?  has  been  com- 
mitted shall,  if  it  has  reason  to  believe  that 
an  alleged  offender  has  fied  from  its  territory, 
communicate  to  all  other  States  concerned, 
directly  or  through  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  all  the  pertinent  facts 
regarding  the  crime  committed  and  all  avail- 
able Information  regarding  the  identity  of 
the  alleged  offender. 

2.  Whenever  any  of  the  crimes  set  forth 
In  article  2  has  been  committed  against  an 
internationally  protected  person,  any  State 
Party  which  has  information  concerning  the 
victim  and  the  circumstances  of  the  crime 
shall  endeavor  to  transmit  It,  under  the 
conditions  provided  for  in  Its  Internal  law, 
fully  and  promptly  to  the  State  Party  on 
whose  behalf  he  was  exercising  his  functions. 

Article  6 

1.  Upon  being  satisfied  that  the  circum- 
stances so  warrant,  the  State  Party  In  whoee 
territory  the  alleged  offender  is  present  shall 
take  the  appropriate  measures  under  Its  in- 
ternal law  so  as  to  ensure  his  presence  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecution  or  extradition. 
Such  measures  shall  be  notified  without  de- 
lay directly  or  through  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  to: 

(a)  the  State  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted; 

(b)  the  State  or  States  of  which  the  alleged 
offender  is  a  national  or,  if  he  is  a  stateless 
person.  In  whose  territory  he  permanently 
resides; 

(c)  the  State  or  States  of  which  the  Inter- 
nationally protected  person  concerned  Is  a 
national  or  on  whose  behalf  he  was  exercising 
his  functions; 

(d)  all  other  States  concerned;  and 

(e)  the  international  organization  of  which 
the  Internationally  protected  person  con- 
cerned is  an  official  or  an  agent. 

2.  Any  person  regarding  whom  the  meas- 
ures referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article 
are  being  takeu  shall  be  entitled: 

(a)  to  communicate  without  delay  with 
the  nearest  appropriate  representative  of  the 
State  of  which  he  Is  a  national  or  which  is 
otherwise  entitled  to  protect  his  rights  or, 
if  he  is  a  stateless  person,  which  he  requests 


and  which  Is  willing  to  protect  his  rights; 
and 

(b)  to  be  visited  by  a  representative  at 
tbat  SUte. 

Article  7 
The  State  Party  in  whose  territory  the 
alleged  offender  Is  present  shall,  if  It  does  not 
extradite  him,  submit,  without  exception 
whatsoever  and  without  undue  delay,  the 
case  to  its  competent  authorities  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecution,  through  proceedings 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  that  State. 

Article  8 

1.  To  the  extent  that  the  crimes  set  forth 
in  article  2  are  not  listed  as  extraditable  of- 
fences in  any  extradition  treaty  existing 
between  States  Parties,  they  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  Included  as  such  therein.  States  Parties 
undertake  to  include  those  crimes  as  extra- 
ditable offences  in  every  future  extradition 
treaty  to  be  concluded  between  them. 

2.  If  a  State  Party  which  makes  extradition 
conditional  on  the  existence  of  a  treaty  re- 
ceives a  request  for  extradition  from  another 
State  Party  with  which  It  has  no  extradi- 
tion treaty,  it  may,  if  it  decides  to  extradite, 
consider  this  Convention  as  the  legal  basis 
for  extradition  In  respect  of  those  crimes. 
Extradition  shall  be  subject  to  the  proce- 
diiral  provisions  and  the  other  conditions  of 
the  law  of  the  requested  State. 

3.  States  Parties  which  do  not  make  extra- 
dition conditional  on  the  existence  of  a 
treaty  shall  recognize  those  crimes  as  extra- 
ditable offences  between  themselves  subject 
to  the  procedural  provisions  and  the  other 
conditions  of  the  law  of  the  requested  State. 

4.  Each  of  tbe  crimes  shall  be  treated,  for 
the  pm-pose  of  extradition  between  States 
Parties,  as  If  It  had  been  committed  not  only 
In  the  place  in  which  It  occurred  but  also  In 
the  territories  of  the  States  required  to  estab- 
lish their  jurisdiction  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  1  of  article  3. 

Article  9 
Any  person  regarding  whom  proceedings 
are  being  carried  out  in  connexion  with  any 
of  the  crimes  set  forth  In  article  2  shall  be 
guaranteed  fair  treatment  at  all  stages  of  the 
proceedings. 

Article  to 

1.  States  Parties  shall  afford  one  another 
the  greatest  measure  of  assistance  in  connex- 
ion with  criminal  proceedings  brought  In 
respect  of  the  crimes  set  forth  in  article  2, 
including  the  supply  of  all  evidence  at  thetr 
disposal  necessary  for  the  proceedings. 

2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
article  shall  not  affect  obligations  concern- 
ing mutual  judicial  assistance  embodied  in 
any  other  treaty. 

Article  11 

The  State  Party  where  an  alleged  offender 
is  prosecuted  shall  communicate  the  final 
outcome  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  who  shall 
transmit  the  Information  to  the  other  States 
Parties. 

Article  It  -: — 

The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
not  affect  the  application  of  the  Treaties 
on  Asylum,  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Convention,  as  between  the 
States  which  are  parties  to  those  Treaties; 
but  a  State  Party  to  this  Convention  may 
not  invoke  those  Treaties  with  respect  to 
another  State  Party  to  this  Convention  which 
Is  not  a  party  to  those  Treaties. 
Article  13 

1.  Any  dispute  between  two  or  more  States 
Parties  concerning  the  Interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  ihls  Convention  which  is  not  set- 
tled by  negotiaton  shall,  at  the  request  of 
one  of  them,  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
If  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
request  for  arbitration  the  parties  are  un- 
able to  agree  on  the  organization  of  the  ar- 
bitration, any  one  of  those  parties  may  refer 


the  dispute  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  by  request  in  conformity  with  the 
Statute  of  the  Court. 

2.  Each  State  Party  may  at  the  time  of 
signature  or  ratification  of  this  Convention 
or  accession  thereto  declare  that  It  does  not 
consider  Itself  boimd  by  paragraph  1  of  this 
article.  The  other  States  Parties  shall  not 
be  bound  by  paragraph  1  of  this  article  with 
respect  to  any  State  Party  which  has  made 
such  a  reservation. 

3.  Any  State  Party  which  has  made  a  reser- 
vation in  accordance  with  paragraph  2  of 
this  article  may  at  any  time  withdraw  that 
reservation  by  notification  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  14 
This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture by  all  States,  until  31  December  1974 
at  United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New  York. 

Article  15 
This  Convention  is  subject  to  ratification. 
Tbe  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  le 
This  Convention  shall  remain  open  for  ac- 
cession by  any  State.  The  instruments  of 
accession  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  17 

1.  This  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
deposit  of  tbe  twenty-second  instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  Convention  after  the  deposit  of  the 
twenty-second  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession,  the  Convention  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by 
such  State  of  Its  instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

Article  18 

1.  Any  State  Party  nuiy  denounce  this  Con- 
vention by  written  notification  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary-General of  tbe  United  Nations. 

2.  Denunciation  shall  take  effect  shi 
months  following  the  date  on  which  notifi- 
cation is  received  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  19 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tion shall  Inform  all  States,  inter  alia: 

(a)  of  signatures  to  this  Convention,  of 
the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  or 
accession  in  accordance  with  articles  14,  15 
and  16  and  of  notifications  made  under  ar- 
ticle 18. 

(b)  of  the  date  on  which  this  Convention 
will  enter  Into  force  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 17. 

Article  20 

The  original  of  this  Convention,  of  which 
the  Chlnene,  English,  French,  Russian  and 
Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  shall  send  certified 
copies  thereof  to  all  States. 

In  wttnkss  wrkseof  the  undersigned,  be- 
ing duly  authorized  thereto  by  their  respec- 
tive Governments,  have  signed  this  Conven- 
tion, opened  for  signature  at  New  York  on 
14  December  1973. 

PROTOCOL  FOR  THE  CONTINUATION  IN 
FORCE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  OOF- 
FEE  AGREEMENT  1968  AS  EXTENDED 
The  Governments  Party  to  this  Protocol, 
Considering  that  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  1968  as  Extended  Is  due  to  expire, 
under   the  provisions   of   paragraph    (1)    of 
Article  69  thereof,  on  30  September  1976; 

Considering  that  the  time  required  both  to 
negotiate  a  new  Agreement  with  economic 
provisions  and  to  carry  out  tbe  constitutional 
procedures  for  approval,  ratification  or  ao- 
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i  In  tote*  beyond  80  Septem- 
bar  l«Ti. 
■Mra  agraad  as  foUowa: 

.Aancue  1 
Tbe  latarnational  Coffee  Agreement  1968 
aa  Mxtmn4tA  (benlnafter  referred  to  as  "ttia 
AgraamaBt")  abaU  continue  In  force  between 
the  Parties  to  thla  EYotoool  untu  30  Septem- 
ber 1970.  Should  a  new  International  Cbffee 
Agreement  enter  Into  force  before  that  date. 
thla  FMtooal  alMD  oaaaa  to  ham  efltect  on  the 
data  or  OM  eatry  into  foroa  of  tbe  new  In- 
tsmatknal  OoOIm  Acraeooent.  If  by  ao  Sep- 
tember 1976  a  new  Agraament  has  been  nego- 
tlatad  and  baa  received  a  sufficient  number  of 
algnatuna  to  aaabto  It  to  enter  Into  force 
after  apptoval.  ratification  or  acceptance  In 
conformity  with  tbe  relevant  proTlaions  but 
baa  not  entered  Into  force  either  provlslon- 
aUy  or  definitively,  tbe  present  instrumuit 
Atfl  oatthnie  tn  force  untU  tbe  entry  Into 
fores  of  tbe  new  Agreement,  provided  that 
tbe  period  of  axtcb  extension  sbaU  not  ex- 
ceed twelTe  months. 

AancLx  3 

(1)  Ooremments  may  become  Party  to 
this  Ptotoool: 

(a)  by  signing  it; 

(b)  by  approTlng,  ratifying  or  accepting 
11;  after  having  signed  it  subject  to  approral, 
ratlfleatton  or  acceptance;  or 

(c)  by  aeoeding  to  it  in  accordance  with 
the  prorMons  of  Article  9  of  this  Protocol. 

(*)  On  signing  this  Protocol,  each  slgna- 
toty  Oovirnment  riiaU  state  formally  wbeth- 
•r,  la  euufuimlty  with  its  constitutional  pro- 
eednre,  its  signature  Is  or  is  not  subject  to 
approval,  ratification  or  acceptance. 
Aktzclx  3 

Tbis  Protocol  sbaU  remain  open  at  the 
baadfuartera  of  tbe  United  Nations  from 
1  Movambar  1974  untU  and  including  31 
Maieb  1975  for  algnature  by  any  Oovemment 
which  on  the  date  of  signature  Is  a  Party  to 
the  Agreement. 

AUTTCXE  4 


to  eaaea  in  which  approval,  ratification  or 
acceptance  is  required,  the  appropriate  In- 
•Uwuauta  aiian  be  deposited  with  the  Seere- 
tary-Oanaral  of  tbe  United  Nations  not  later 
tlum  30  September  1975. 

ASTICLXS 

(1)  Thla  Protocol  shaU  enter  into  force 
<haj1tltelj  on  1  October  1976  among  thoae 
Oovemments  which  have  signed  this  Pr*- 
tocol  or,  BhoTiId  their  constitutional  proce- 
dures so  require,  which  have  deposited  in- 
Btruments  of  sfproval,  ratification  or  accep- 
t«noe  if,  on  that  date,  such  Governments 
npreaent  at  least  twenty  exporting  Members 
holding  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  ex- 
porting Members  and  at  least  ten  importing 
Uambcrs  holding  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  tbe  Impertiug  Members.  The  votes  for  this 
purpose  SbaU  be  as  distributed  in  the  Axmex 
to  thla  Protocol.  AltemaUvely,  it  shall  enter 
Into  f<»ce  definitively  at  any  time  after  it  is 
provisionally  in  force  and  the  requirements 
of  tbia  paragrai^  are  satisfied.  This  Protocol 
abaU  enlar  Into  force  daflnitlvely  for  any 
OoMnuaaat  which  depoalta  an  instrument  of 
approval,  ratification,  acceptance  or  acoes- 
aUm  Bubaequent  to  the  deflnltiva  entry  into 
force  of  tba  Agreement  for  other  Govern- 
ments, on  tbe  date  of  such  deposit. 

(a>  Tbla  Protocol  may  enter  into  force  pro- 
vlalwially  oa  l  October  1976.  Por  this  pnr- 
90M  •  JMMMcatloa  ttg  a  sigaatory  Govam- 
BMnt  eontainlog  an  undertaking  to  apply 


ttiia  Protoeol  pwvlskmaUy  and  to  seek  ap- 
proval, ratification  or  acceptance  of  this  Pro- 
tocol in  aeeordanoe  wltb  Is  constitutional 
procedmvs  as  rapidly  as  possible,  which  Is 
received  by  tlie  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  not  later  than  30  September 
1976.  aball  be  regarded  as  equal  in  eifect 
to  an  instrument  of  approval,  ratification, 
or  acceptance.  A  Oovemment  which  under- 
takes to  apply  tliis  Protocol  provisionaUy 
peiHling  tbe  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  ap- 
proval, ratification  or  acceptance  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  provisional  Party  thereto  until 
it  deposits  its  Instrument  of  approval,  ratifi- 
cation or  acceptance,  or  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 31  December  1976.  whichever  is  earlier. 
Por  any  Oovemment  which  is  applying  this 
Protocol  proTislonally  the  Council  may  grant 
an  extension  of  the  time  within  which  such 
Oovemment  may  deposit  its  instrument  of 
approval,  ratification  or  acceptance. 

(3)  If  this  Protocol  has  not  entered  into 
force  definitively  or  provisionally  on  1  Octo- 
ber 1975  those  Oovemments  which  have 
^gned  it  or  deposited  Instruments  of  ap- 
proval, ratification  or  acceptance  or  notifi- 
cations containing  an  nndertaklng  to  apply 
tails  Protocol  provisionally  and  to  seek  ap- 
proval, ratification  or  acceptance,  may  im- 
mediately after  that  date  consult  together 
to  consider  what  action  the  situation  re- 
quires and  may,  by  mutual  consent,  decide 
that  It  shall  enter  into  force  among  them- 
selves. Similarty,  if  this  Protocol  has  en- 
tered Into  force  provisionally  but  has  not 
entered  Into  force  deflmtlvely  by  31  De- 
cemljer  1976.  those  Oovemments  which  have 
deposited  instruments  of  approval,  ratifica- 
tion or  acceptance  may  consult  together  to 
consider  what  action  the  situation  requires 
and  may.  by  mntital  consent,  decide  that  it 
shall  continue  in  force  provisionally  or  en- 
ter Into  force  definitively  among  themselves. 
(1)  The  Ooverimient  of  any  SUte  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  spe- 
cialized agencies  may  accede  to  this  Protocol 
up<m  conditions  which  shall  Ije  established 
b^  tbe  Council. 

(3)  Such  Oovemment  depositing  an  in- 
strument of  accession  stiaU,  at  tbe  time  of 
such  deposit,  indicate  whether  it  is  Joining 
the  Organization  as  an  exporting  Memiier 
or  an  importing  Member,  as  defined  in  para- 
graphs (7)  and  (8)  of  ArUcle  2  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 

(3)  Instruments  of  accession  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  accession  will  take  effect 
upon  deposit  of  tbe  instrument. 
AancLE  7 
Any  Government  which  liecomes  a  Party 
to  this  Protocol  may  make  the  notifications 
in  respect  of  Group  Membership  or  Depend- 
ent TMTltories  referred  to  in  Articles  5  and 
66  flC  tbe  Agreement  subject  to  tbe  provisloue 
thweof. 

Abticle  8 
The  Agreement  and  this  Protocol  shall  be 
regarded  as  one  single  instrument  and  shall 
be  known  as  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment 1908  as  Extended  by  Protocol. 

Iw  wrrwKss  wnnxor,  the  undersigned, 
having  been  duly  authorixed  to  tills  effect 
by  their  respective  Governments,  have 
signd  this  Protocol  on  the  dates  appearing 
opposite  ttieir  signatures.     • 

The  text  of  the  present  Proiocol  in  the 
English,  Prench,  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
languages  shall  aU  be  equally  authentic.  The 
originals  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  who 
shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to 
each  signatory  and  acceding  Party  to  this 
Protocol. 

The  text  of  this  Protocol  was  approved  by 
Basolution  number  373  of  the  IntemaUonal 
Coffee  Council  on  26  September  1974. 
Done  at  London  on  September  26,   1974. 


AoaaxMENT  BrtwBEW  noE  OovraNMEm-s  or 
THK  Uwirm  Sxaxas  or  Amnica  ams  the 
PniBAxivz  Bkfukuc  or  Thuzn.  Comcesm- 
Ota  SBRUfp 

The  Parties  to  this  Agreement, 
Considarlng  that  tba  Agreement  ooacern- 
Ing  shrimp  of  May  9,  1972.  between  them  wiu 
soon  terminate  and  that  mutually  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  concerning  shrimp  should 
be  continued; 

Note  that  the  Oovemment  of  the  Pedera- 
tlve  BepubUc  of  BraxU  oontlnoaa  to  con- 
sider 

that  its  territorial  aea  extends  to  a  dis- 
tance of  200  nautical  mllea  fran  Ita  coast, 

that  the  exploitation  ot  living  resources 
within  the  Braaiilan  territorial  sea  is  re- 
served to  Brazilian  fishing  ve^Mls, 

tliat  exceptions  to  tbla  can  be  granted  by 
international  agreement,  and 

tiiat  the  Government  of  tbe  Fadieratlve  He- 
public  of  Braall  la  wlllii^  to  allow  UnMad 
States  shrimp  fishing  veaaeU  to  operate  tai 
tbe  area  defined  in  this  Agrecnneat.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  tbia  Agraemant, 
during  the  period  in  ^rtilcb  tbe  Brazilian 
fishing  industry  is  unable  to  utilize  the 
shrimp  of  the  area; 

Note  also  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  continues  to  con- 
Flder 

that  it  is  not  obligated  under  international 
law  to  recognize  territorial  seas  claims  of 
more  than  three  nautical  miles  nor  fisberles 
Jurisdiction  of  more  than  13  nautical  miles 
from  the  coast, 

that  the  area  defined  in  this  Agreement 
is  high  seas  where  all  nations  enjoy  free- 
dom of  fishing  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law,  and 

that  all  nations  have  a  duty  to  conserve 
the  living  resources  of  the  high  aeoa  and  m^ 
enter  into  Intemattooal  agreementa  to  this 
effect;  and  further 

Bacognizlng  tliat  tbe  dilfereace  in  tbe  n- 
spectlve  Jiuldicai  poiitiena  of  tbe  Partlea 
may  give  rise  to  certain  problems  ttfattng 
to  the  conduct  of  certain  abrtaap  ilsbeiles; 
Considering  the  traditkm  of  both  Parties 
for  resolving  international  <Dfferenoes  by 
having  recourse  to  negotiation; 

Aware  of  the  common  desire  of  the  Parties 
to  further  develop  cooperation  between  the 
two  countries  with  respect  to  research  con- 
ceruing  the  resoiux^s  of  tbe  sea  and  to  en- 
courage Joint  ventures  for  the  development 
of  the  shrimp  resources  of  the  sea; 

Concluding  that,  whUe  general  Interna- 
tional solutions  to  issues  of  maritime  Juris- 
diction are  being  sought  and  until  more  ade- 
quate Information  regarding  tbe  stirlmp  fish- 
eries Is  available,  it  is  deairabto  to  m^in*^«" 
an  agreement  which  takes  into  account.  itUer 
alia,  their  mutual  interests  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  shrimp  resources  of  tbe  area; 

Having  arrived  at  an  accommodation  tai 
the  conduct  of  shrimp  fisheries  without  prej- 
udice to  either  Party's  juridical  position  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  territorial  seas  or  fisher- 
le.s  jurisdiction  under  international  law; 


Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICtB  X 

This  Agreement  shall  apply  to  the  fishery 
lor  shrimp  (Penaeus  (M)  duorarum  notalia, 
Pejiaeus  brasilieiuis  and  Penaeus  (M) 
astecus  subtUis)  in  an  area  of  the  broader 
region  In  which  the  shrimp  fisheries  of  the 
Parties  are  conducted,  hereinafter  referred  to 
OS  the  "area  of  agreement"  and  defined  as 
follows:  the  waters  off  tbe  coast  of  Brazil 
having  the  Isobath  of'  thirty  (30)  meters  as 
tlie  south-west  limit  and  tba  latitude  1* 
north  as  the  southern  limit  and  47*30'  weat 
longitude  aa  the  eastern  Ihnlt. 
Artkls  JX. 

(1)    Taking  into  aocotmt  tliair  ^^»««inn 
concern  with  preventing  tbe  depletion  of  tbe 
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shrimp  ateoks  la  tbe  area  ot  agreement  and 
tba  substantial  difference  in  tbe  stages  of 
development  of  their  loqitactlve  flablng  fleata. 
which  results  eoTxeapoodingly  in  dlffersnt 
kinds  of  Impact  on  tbe  resources,  tbe  two 
Parties  agree  ttiat,  during  the  term  of  this 
Agreement,  the  Oovemment  of  the  Pedera- 
Uve  Republic  of  Brazil  is  to  apply  the  meas- 
ures set  forth  in  Annex  I  to  this  Agreement 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  to  apply  the  measures  set  forth 
in  Annex  U  to  tbis  Agreement. 

(2)  The  measures  set  forth  in  the  Annexes 
may  be  change4  by  agreement  of  tbe  Parties 
through  consultation  pursuant  to  Article  X. 
AarxxB  in 

(1)  Information  on  catch  and  effort  and 
biological  data  relating  to  shrimp  fisheries 
in  the  area  of  agreement  shall  be  collected 
and  exchanged,  as  appropriate,  by  the  Par- 
ties. Unless  the  Parties  decide  otherwise,  such 
exchange  of  information  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedure  described  in  this 
Article. 

(2)  Each  vessel  filing  under  this  Agree- 
ment shall  maintain  a  fishing  log,  accordbig 
to  a  commonly  agreed  model.  Such  flablng 
logs  shall  be  delivered  quarterly  to  the  appro- 
priate Party  which  shall  use  the  data  there- 
in contained,  and  other  information  it  ob- 
tains alMut  the  area  oif  agreement,  to  prepare 
reports  on  the  fishing  conditions  in  that  area, 
which  shall  be  transmitted  periodically  to  the 
other  Party  as  appropriate. 

(3)  The  Parties  consider  it  desirable  to  ex- 
pand research  on  shrimp,  on  a  national  basis 
as  well  as  in  the  form  of  coordinated  research, 
according  to  a  program  developed  by  tbe  sci- 
entlsts  of  both  Parties.  Sdentlata  duly  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  two  Parties  sluOl  meet  petlod- 
leaUy,  but  at  leaat  onoe  each  year,  for  tba  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  scientific  data,  publica- 
tions, and  knowledge  on  shrimp  stocks  and 
fishing  effort  in  the  area  of  agreement,  to  ex- 
change information  on  research  plans  and 
to  develop  coordinated  research  programs. 

AaTKue  IV 

(1)  The  Party  which  under  Article  V  has 
the  responsibility  for  enforcing  observance 
of  the  terms  of  the  Agreement  shall  receive 
from  the  other  Party  Qie  information  neces- 
sary for  the  Identification  and  other  enforce- 
ment functions,  particularly  the  fcdlowlng: 

(a)  name  of  vessel; 

(b)  official  number  and  agreement  num- 
ber; 

(c)  port  of  registry  and  usual  port  of  op- 
eration of  the  vessel; 

(d)  a  photogn4>b  of  the  vessel,  accompa- 
nied by  its  general  description,  including  ool- 
OTB  of  Bide,  deck  house,  top  of  house  and 
trim,  speed  and  horsepower  of  the  main 
engine; 

(e)  radio  frequency  and  radio  call  letters 
for  the  eetabtlshment  of  communications; 

(f)  methods  and  equipment  employed  for 
catching; 

(2)  Such  Information  shall  be  assembled 
and  organized  by  the  flag  Government  and 
communications  relating  to  such  informa- 
tion shall  be  conveyed  to  the  Party  responsi- 
ble under  Article  V  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  Agreement. 

(3)  The  Party  which  receives  such  infor- 
mation shall  verify  whether  it  is  complete 
and  m  good  order,  and  shall  inform  the  other 
Party  about  the  vessels  found  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article,  as  well  as  about  those  which  would, 
for  some  reason,  require  further  consultation 
among  the  Parties. 

(4)  The  information  referred  to  in  the 
present  Article  shall  Include  a  translation 
In  the  addressee's  language. 

(6)  Each  shrimp  fishing  vessel  fiylug  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  operating  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  shaU  display  an  Identifi- 
cation sign  agreed  between  the  Parties.  The 
Parties  shall  also  agree  upon  other  meas- 
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ures  to  facilitate  tbe  implementation  of  this 
Agreement. 

Abtklb  V 

(1)  In  view  of  tlM  fact  that  Braailian  au- 
thcrttlas  can  carry  out  aa  effective  anforo^ 
ment  preaanoe  tax  tbe  area  of  agreement,  tbe 
two  Parties  agree  that  tbe  Government  of 
Braail  shall  carry  out  such  enforcement  to 
ensture  tlutt  the  conduct  of  shrimp  flaberies 
conforms  with  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment. 

(2)  A  duly  authorized  official  of  Brazil,  in 
exercising  the  responsibility  described  In 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  may,  if  he  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  any  provision  of 
this  Agreement  has  been  violated,  board  and 
search  a  shrimp  fishing  vessel.  Such  action 
shall  not  unduly  hinder  fishing  operations. 
Wlien,  after  boarding,  or  boarding  and 
searching  a  vessel,  the  official  cpntinues  to 
have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
provision  of  this  Agreement  has  been  vio- 
lated, he  may  seize  and  detain  such  vessel.  In 
the  case  of  a  boarding  or  seizure  and  deten- 
tion of  a  United  States  vessel,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  shall  promptly  Inform  tbe 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  its 
action. 

(3)  After  satisfaction  of  the  terms  of  Ar- 
ticle VI  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  4  of  this 
Article,  a  United  States  vessel  seized  and  de- 
tained under  the  terms  of  this  Agreement 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  delivered  to 
an  authorized  official  of  the  United  States  at 
the  nearest  port  to  the  place  of  seizure,  or 
any  other  place  which  Is  mutually  acceptable 
to  tbe  competent  authorities  of  both  Par- 
ties. The  Government  of  Brazil  shall,  after 
delivering  such  vessel  to  an  authorized  offi- 
cial of  the  United  States,  provide  a  certified 
copy  of  the  full  report  of  tbe  violation  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  seizure  and 
detention. 

(4)  If  the  reason  for  seizure  and  detention 
falls  within  the  terms  of  Article  II  or  Article 
IV,  paragraph  5  of  this  Agreement,  a  United 
SUtes  veasel  aelMd  and  detained  shall  be  de- 
Uvered  to  aa  authorised  oOclal  of  tbe  United 
States,  after  aatlafactlon  of  tbe  terms  of  Ar- 
ticle VI  relating  to  unusual  expenses. 

(6)  If  the  nature  of  tbe  violation  warrants 
it,  and  after  carrying  out  the  provision  of 
Article  X,  vessels  may  also  suffer  forfeiture 
of  that  part  of  the  catch  determined  to  be 
taken  Ulegally  and  forfeiture  of  the  fishing 
gear. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  vessels  delivered  to  an 
authorized  official  of  the  United  States  under 
paragraph  3  or  4  of  this  Article,  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Brazil  will  be  informed  of  the  insti- 
tution and  disposition  of  any  case  by  the 
United  States. 

AnftcxE  VI 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  pay  an  amount  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federative  Republic  of  Brazil,  In 
connection  with  the  operation  of  ttiia  Agrea 
ment,  as  well  as  any  unusual  expenses  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  the  seizure  and  deten- 
tion of  a  United  States  vessel  under  the  terms 
of  paragraph  2  of  Article  V,  as  determined  m 
an  exchange  of  Notes  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. 

Article  VII 

The  implementation  of  this  Agreement  may 
be  reviewed  at  the  request  of  either  Party 
six  montlts  after  the  date  on  which  tbis 
Agreement  becomes  effective,  in  order  to  deal 
with  administrative  issues  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  tbis  Agreement. 

Article  VIII 

The  Parties  shall  co-operate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  fishing  industries;  the  expan- 
sion of  tbe  international  trade  of  fishery 
products;  tbe  improvement  of  storage,  toans- 
portation  and  marketing  ot  flabery  produeta; 
and  tbe  encouragement  of  joint  veaturea  be- 
tween the  fishing  industries  of  the  two 
Parties. 
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Nothing  oontalned  in  ttUa  Agreement  sball 
be  IntMpretad  aa  prajudlcla«  tbe  position  of 
eitbar  Party  regarding  tba  matter  of  terri- 
torial seas  or  flaberies  juriadlctk>n  under  in- 
ternational law. 

Axncu  X 

Problems    concerning    tbe    mterpretation 
and  implementation  of  this  Agreement  sball 
be  resolved  through  diplomatic  channels. 
Articxs  XI 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  mutually  agreed  by  exchange  of 
notes,  upon  completion  of  the  Internal  pro- 
cediu«s  of  both  Parties,  and  it  shall  remain 
in  force  until  December  3l8t.  1976. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Repre- 
sentatives have  signed  the  present  Agree- 
ment   and    affixed    thereto    their   seals. 

Done  at  Brasilia  this  lourteentb  of  March. 
1975,  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Portu- 
guese languages,  both  texts  being  equally 
authentic. 

For  tue  UNrrEo  Statxb  or  America, 

For  ttie  Federative  REPtraiJC  or 


Ammix  I 

(a)  Prohibition  of  slirimp  flablng  activities, 
for  conservatlan  purpoaaa,  la  spawning  and 
bleeding  areas: 

(b)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical, 
toxic  or  explosive  substances  in  or  near  fish- 
ing areas; 

(c)  Registry  of  aU  flablng  vaseals  wltb  tbe 
Martume  Port  Aathority  (Capltanla  dos 
Portos)  and  with  80DBPB; 

(d)  Payment  of  fees  and  taxes  for  peri- 
odical inspections; 

(e)  Use  of  the  official  fishing  logs  to  tie 
returned  to  8UDKPB.  after  each  trip  or 
weekly; 

(f)  Prohibition  of  tbe  use  of  fishing  gear 
and/or  other  equtpmant  considered  t>>- 
UUINEPB  to  have  destracttve  eflaets  on  the 
stocdts; 

(g)  Prohibition  of  discharging  oil  and  pol- 
luting waste. 


Aimx  II 

(a)  Not  more  than  828  vessels  flying  the 
United  States  flag  shall  shrimp  in  tbe  area 
of  agreement.  Tbe  United  States  Government 
shall  commuulcate  quarterly  to  the  Brazilian 
Government  lists  of  vessels  authorised  to 
fish  In  that  area.  These  liate  tfiall  contain 
not  more  than  aoo  veasela  anthorlaed  to  fish 
during  any  quarter  of  tbe  Agreement;  and 
not  more  than  176  veesels  autboriaad  to  fish 
during  any  quarter  of  tbe  second  year.  Of 
these  vessels,  not  more  than  160  and  not 
more  than  120  shall  fish  at  any  one  time,  dur- 
ing the  first  and  the  second  year  of  the  Agree- 
ment (1975  and  1976),  respectively,  as  docu- 
mented by  the  fishing  logs  conveyed  quar- 
terly to  the  Brazilian  authorities.  Such  ves- 
sels shall  be  of  the  same  type  (up  to  approxi- 
mately 85  feet  in  length)  and  have  the  same 
gear  as  those  employed  in  the  fishery  until 
now.  They  shall  not  employ.  In  fishing  opera- 
tions, tiectrical  fishing  equipment,  nor  shall 
chemical,  toxic,  explosive  or  polluting  sub- 
stances, or  other  material  with  similar  de- 
structive effect  t>e  employed. 

(b)  Shrimp  fishing  in  the  area  of  agree- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  the  period  from 
Mareb  1st  to  November  80tb. 

(c)  Shrimp  fishing  In  that  part  of  the 
area  of  agreement  Southeast  of  a  bearing  of 
240°  from  Ponta  do  C^u  radiobeacon  shall 
be  limited  to  the  period  from  March  1st  to 
JiUy  1st. 

(d)  Transshipment  of  catch  may  be  made 
only  betweeu  vessels  flsbli^  In  the  area  of 
agreement  under  tbe  tarma  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 
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IMegAtlona  of  Um  aoT«rtuii*nt  of 

•d  BUtm  of  Amerkm  and  Um  Oot- 

t  of  tba  rMenUre  BapubUe  of  BraiU 

■  U  rtirtftble  to  racord  tlie  polnta  wt 

tortti  lMl0v  reUUng  to  the  Asre««n«nt  be- 
tween tlM  two  Oovernments  concerning 
it>r1»p  ctgned  today. 

*•  T%*  UaMed  states  delegation  took  note 

of  tb«  amooiit  of  ua$a.4O0  (three  thousand 

Cow  hundred  UA  (loUars)  per  year  per  resael 

flAlag  wtUtin  tbm  proTlHons  of  the  Agree- 

■Mot.  la  th*  ana  of  agreement,  required  by 

tte  ■railHan  Oorsrammt  as  a  fee  to  op- 

«mto  tha  A^MSMnt.  The  United  States  dele- 

grttoo  niMlsrsrsDds  tliat  the  United  SUtes 

OBfwaoM&t  win  pajr  tbe  amount  of  U89381,- 

OW  (ttarae  baiuirad  and  sUty  one  t»*"ii-f[ii/i 

doUan)   to  oofw  the  enforeement  cosu  In 

oouMcttoa  with  Artleto  V,  paragraph  l,  each 

of  tiM  two  yaars  eorared  by  the  Agreeinent 

(UTS  and  1VT6).  as  prorlded  fbr  In  the  ex- 

'  of  aotas  and  In  connection  with  the 

astonra  of  a  Unltad  States  nag  rtirlmp 

bf  BraafUaa  «iforoement  anthorlUee 

ant  to  the  terms  of  Article  V,  para0ri4>h 

S.  wtu  pay  WOO  for  aach  day  during  whldi  a 

VuttaA  States  wiial  Is  being  eeoorted  to  port 

day  while  the  United  States 

is  In  port,  as  prorlded  for  In  the  ez- 

•  of  Motsa. 

0.  Both  the  BracUlan  and  the  United  States 

IMagatlons  agreed  that  If ,  as  a  rseult  of  new 

iDfnriaalluu  which  becomes  ^vallabto  through 

"■^tttlfle  rsMareh.  there  ia  acceptable  erl- 

to  justify  the  reappraisal  of  the  total 

J  capad^  of  the  area  referred  to  In 

Arttda  I.  or  of  the  dsOnltlon  of  the  fishing 

saaaoo.  any  of  the  Parties  may  ask  the  other 

tea  consultation  to  revise  the  Agreement 

Moordlngly.  Any  modifications  so  sgreed  shall 

OMM  Into  toro»  when  they  have  been  eon- 

Smad  by  aa  earhange  of  notes  between  the 

Parties. 

4.  With  refwence  to  Item  (a)  of  Annex  II. 
the  Braaillan  delegation  Invited  the  United 
Stotaa  dalagatloa  to  consider  the  poaslblltty 
of  establishing  within  the  United  States  Oov- 
•rmment  a  system  to  ennire  control  of  the 
PM—faf  Of  vaaseU  aUowed  In  the  area  of 
■Creammt  so  as  to  make  It  possible,  In  future 
arrangemenU,  that  the  two  Parties  may  agree 
to  proTlMons  for  one  single  allocation  of  ves- 
■ris.«ppllcaMe  to  bDth  registered  ve»eU  and 
the  quota  of  TsaseU  to  be  preeent  In  the  area. 
8.  It  la  the  understanding  of  both  Delega- 
tlooa  that  the  Information  referred  to  in 
Artlcia  nr,  paragraph  l,  wUl  be  transmitted 
to  the  Party  reeponalble  under  Article  V  for 
the  enforcement  of  thU  Agreement  at  least 
1ft  dajrs  before  any  vessel  included  in  this  In- 
formation starte  fishing  In  the  area  of  agree- 
ment, noting  that  the  ab3ve  mentioned  delay 
rttaU  be  counted  from  the  day  the  latter  re- 
ceives such  Information. 

Foa  THS  UwiTKD  Statu  or  Ambbica, 

Worn   m    PsDaaATnv    Bbpublic    or 
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(b)  The  Ck>«emment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall,  after  the  appropriation 
of  funds  by  Congress,  further  compenaato 
the  aovemment  of  BrasU  in  the  aoKnmt  €>t 
VS.  0600.00  (five  hundred  dollars)  for  eardi 
day  a  United  States  flag  shitmp  flahlng  vea- 
sel  is  being  escorted  to  port  and  U.a.  0300.00 
(two  hundred  dollars)  for  each  day  while 
the  United  States  veseel  is  in  port,  in  con- 
nection with  the  terms  of  Article  V.  para- 
graph 2. 

I  have  the  honor  to  propoee  that  this 
Note  and  Toiu'  Excellency's  reply  confirm- 
ing the  above  polnU  of  imderstandlng  on 
behalf  of  your  Govemment  shall  be  re- 
garded as  constituting  saUsfactlon  of  tlie 
terms  of  Article  VI  of  the  aforementioned 
Agreement  between  the  two  Oovemmenta. 

Aeotpt,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 


(No.  1061 

KMWASWT  or  THX  UmTBD  STATXa 

or  Amxxxca. 
BratiUa.  March  t4. 1975. 

KiKTmiWfCT:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
tha  IgreiiiiMut  Ooncemlng  Shrimp  signed 
today  by  tha  Ctovemment  of  the  FMeratlve 
BapubUe  of  BtmU  and  the  United  Statea 
of  Amarlca  and  in  particular  Article  VI,  and 
to  oonflna  on  behalf  of  my  Government  the 
toOowlag: 

(a)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
5*  Amsetea  shall,  after  the  appropriation  of 
nads  by  Oongrass.  compensata  the  Ck>vem- 
■Mht  of  BrasU  in  an  annual  amount  of  U.S. 
iinjM  (thna  htmdrad  and  sixty  one  thou- 
■"■ddnilow)  In  connection  with  the  terms 
•r  Arttala  ▼,  paragraph  l. 


(UNO.48801-BI 
DPB/I>CS/36/a45/(B46)  (BIS). 

Mabch  14,  1075. 
His  Excellency  John  CancMora, 
4mb<u3(idor  of  the  United  Statea  of  America. 

Um.  AKBAsaASOB:  I  have  the  lionor  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  note  No.  108.  dated 
March  14,  1975,  which,  in  Portuguese,  reads 
as  follows: 

(The  Portuguese  translation  of  the  afore- 
mentioned U.S.  note  has  been  compared  by 
the  Language  Services  Division  with  the 
original  English  text  and  has  been  found  to 
have  the  same  meaning  in  all  substantive 
respects.; 

2.  In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  Inform 
Tour  ExceUency  that  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment conciirs  in  the  terms  of  the  note  quoted 
above. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  high  esteem  and  most  distinguished 
consideration. 

A.  P.  AztaXDO  DA  SiLVEnu. 
CUTiriCATION  OF  TBANSUITION 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  translation 
bearing  us  No.  40601 -A  and  B  was  prapared 
by  the  DlvUlon  of  Language  Services  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  that  it  is  a  cor- 
rect translation  to  the  beet  of  my  knowledee 
and  belief. 

Dated:  April  24. 1076. 

JOBGE  R.  PeBEZ, 

Ataistant  Chief,  Translating  Branch. 
[No.  004] 

FOB   SENATX    ZN70BMATI0M    ONLT 

Embasst  of  the  UNirxD  States  of 

AlfXBICA, 

Brasilia,  March  14.  1975. 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  presents  Its  compliments  to  the  Min- 
istry of  External  Relations  of  the  Federative 
Republic  of  Brazil,  and  with  reference  to  the 
Agreement  Concerning  Shrimp  signed  on  this 
date,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  exchange 
ol  Notes  related  to  Article  VI  of  that  Agree- 
ment, has  the  honor  to  inform  the  Ministry 
of  the  foUowlng: 

Pendtag  the  entering  into  force  of  the 
Agreement  as  provided  for  in  Article  Eleven 
the  Ooverrunent  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  prepared  to  make  every  effort  to 
encourage  the  voluntary  compliance  by  ito 
industry  of  tite  provUlons  of  the  Agreement 
so  aa  to  ensure  that  events  In  the  Interim 
period  do  not  prejudice  the  successful  Im- 
plamentation  of  thoee  provisions.  It  is  the 
tmderstanding  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Federative  Republic  of  BrazU 
Intends  also  to  abide  by  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
posed  Interim  Agreement. 

FoUowlng  the  entering  into  force  of  the 
Agreement  as  provided  for  In  Article  Eleven, 
but  prior  to  tlie  passage  of  enabling  leglsU- 
tlons,  the  Govemment  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America  proposes  to  continue  Its  efforte  to 
encourage  voluntary  compliance. 


In  the  period  between  tha  eompletion  of 
internal  procedures  aa  noted  In  Article  Eleven 
and  the  entering  Into  forae  of  the  Agreement 
the  Government  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  wlU  seA.  tmter  aUm,  with  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  UA  flag  vessel  owners. 

1.  To  achieve  the  objectives  of  ArUcle  n 

2.  To  Institute  approprUto  ArUcIe  m  pro- 
cedures 

3.  To  achieve  the  Intent  of  Articles  rv  and 

In  stating  its  willingness  to  encourage  the 
vcriuntary  compliance  with  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  the  Agreement  so  that  the  intent 
of  the  accord  may  be  achieved  while  await- 
ing Its  entering  into  force,  it  is  the  und«'- 
standing  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Umted 
States  of  America  that  the  Government  of  the 
Federative  Republic  of  BrazU  agrees  that  in 
this  same  Interim  period  both  Parties  should 
have  as  their  objective  the  achievement  of 
the  Intent  of  the  Agreement.    . 

With  specific  reference  to  ArUole  m.  para- 
graph 2,  the  Oovemment  erf  the  United  States 
of  America  shaU  treat  the  Information  ob- 
tained from  Individual  flidilng  logs  as  con- 
fidential. 

The  Embassy  takes  the  oppcvtunlty  to  re- 
new to  the  Ministry  the  assurance  of  Its 
highest  consideration. 
(Initialed.) 

(Translation] 
depabtmktft  of  state,  division  of 
Language  Sebvices 
LS  No.  48601-A  DT  Portuguese. 

Bbasiua,  March  14, 1975. 
DPB/DCS/35/246(B46)  (B13). 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  presents 
lU  compliments  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  has  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  note  No.  094  of  Maroh 
14,  1975,  which.  In  Portuguese,  reads  as 
follows: 

(The  Portuguese  translation  of  the  afore- 
mentioned U.S.  Embassy  note  has  been  com- 
pared by  the  Language  Services  Division  with 
the  original  English  text  and  has  been  found 
to  have  the  same  meaning  in  all  substantive 
respecte.) 

2.  In  reply,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
wl«hes  to  confirm  that  the  understanding 
referred  to  in  the  antepen«iltlmate  paragraph 
of  the  Embassy's  note  is  slutred  by  the  Bra- 
2sUlan  Government. 

3.  Furthermore,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  wishes  to  state  that  whUe  awaiting 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  Aereement,  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  BrazlUan  Government  to 
apply  ite  provisions  in  so  far  as  possible, 
beginning  on  this  date,  so  as  to  ensure  that 
eventa  in  the  Interim  period  do  not  prej- 
udice the  successful  implementation  of  those 
provisions. 

4.  With  specific  reference  to  Article  m, 
paragraph  2,  the  Government  of  the  Federa- 
tive RepubUc  of  BrazU  wUl  treat  as  con- 
fidential the  information  obtained  from  in- 
dividual fishing  logs. 

(Initialed.] 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  IMCO  CON- 
VENTION 
The  Assembly, 

Recalling  Resolution  A.60(ES.II)  by  which 
it  adopted  amendments  to  the  IMCO  Con- 
vention Increasing  the  membership  of  the 
Council  and  Reaolutlcn  A.70(IV)  by  which 
amendments  were  adopted  to  the  IMCO  Con- 
vention to  Increase  the  number  of  members 
in  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  and  to 
modify  the  method  of  their  election. 

Noting  and  welcoming  the  increase  In  the 
membership  of  the  Organiuitlon  since  these 
amendments  were  ado-)ted. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  ensure  at  all  times 
that  the  principal  organs  of  the  Organization 
are  representative  of  the  total  membership 
of  the  Organization  and  ensure  equitable 
geographic  representation  of  Member  StatM 
on  the  Council, 
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Jtecallin^  Ita  Resolution  A.314(Vin)  by 
^rlilch  It  daddad  to  oonvane  an  Ad  Hoc 
Wortlng  Group  to  atndy  propoaed  amaad- 
nents  to  the  IMOO  Convention  oonoomtac 
the  size  and  eoflopoe^tlou  ot  the  Council  ana 
the  Maritime  S^ety  OommlUae  and  any 
consequential  related  amendmente. 

Having  considered  the  Report  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Working  Group,  including  the  Working 
Group's  recommendations  on  proposed 
smendmente  to  the  IMCO  Convention, 

Having  adopted  at  the  fifth  extraordinary 
session  of  the  Aaeembly  held  in  London  from 
16  to  13  October  1974,  amendments,  the  texta 
of  which  are  contained  in  the  Annex  to  this 
Resolution,  to  Articles  10,  16,  17,  18,  20.  28, 
31  and  32  of  the  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
Governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Orga- 
nization, 

Having  determined,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  52  of  the  Convention, 
that  these  amendments  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  any  Member  which  hereafter  declares 
that  it  does  not  accept  the  amendmente  and 
which  does  not  accept  the  amendmenta 
within  a  period  of  twelve  months  after  the 
amendments  come  into  force  shall,  upon  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  cease  to  be  a  Party 
to  the  Convention. 

Bequests  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Or- 
ganization to  deposit  the  adopted  amend- 
ments with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  In  accordance  with  Article  63 
of  the  IMOO  Convention  and  to  reoelv* 
declarations  and  Instruments  of  acceptance 
as  provided  for  in  Article  64, 

Invites  the  Member  Qovernmanta  to  accept 
each  amendment  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
after  receiving  a  copy  thereof  from  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  by  com- 
mnnlcating  the  appropriate  instrument  of 
acceptance  to  the  Secretary-General. 

ANNEX 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONVENTION  ON 
THE  INTEBGOVEBMMENTAL  MABTTIMZ 
CONSULTATIVE  OROANTZATION 

ABTICLB    10 

Tfie  existing  text  is  replaced  by  the 
foUoteiug: 

An  Associate  Mmeber  shall  have  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  a  Member  under  the  Con- 
vention except  that  it  shaU  not  have  the 
rtght  to  vote  or  be  eligible  for  nwmbersh^) 
on  the  CouncU  and  subject  to  this  the  vcvd 
"Member"  in  the  Convention  shaU  be  deemed 
to  Include  Associate  Member  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires. 

ABTICLB    le 

The  existing  text  of  parofraph  (d)  is  re- 
placed by  the  following: 

(d)  To  elect  the  Members  to  be  reiH«- 
aented  on  the  CoimcU  as  provided  in  Artlole 
17. 

AETICLE    17 

The  existiug  text  is  replaced  by  the 
following: 

The  CouncU  shall  be  composed  of  twenty- 
four  Members  elected  by  the  Assembly. 

ABTICLB   18 

Tlie  existing  text  is  replaced  by  the 
following: 

In  electing  the  Members  of  the  Council, 
the  Assembly  shall  observe  the  following 
criteria: 

(a)  Six  ShaU  be  States  with  the  largest 
taiterest  in  providing  International  shipping 
services; 

(b)  Six  shaU  be  other  States  with  the  larg- 
est interest  In  international  seaborne  trade; 

(c)  Twelve  ShaU  be  States  not  eleotMl 
under  (a)  or  (b)  above,  whl<di  have  speolal 
interests  in  maritime  transport  or  naviga- 
tion, and  whose  election  to  the  Council  wlU 
ensure  the  representation  of  all  major  geo- 
graphic areas  of-the  world. 


aancLx  so 
The    existimg    text    is    reptmoed    by    the 
following; 

■  (a)  Tha  CooncU  shaU  elect  Ita  Chairman 
•ad  adopt  Its  own  Bolee  of  Procedure  except 
4M  otherwise  provided  In  the  Convention. 

(b)  SUteea  Members  of  the  CouncU  shaU 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  The  CouncU  shaU  meet  upon  one 
month's  notice  as  often  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  efllcient  discharge  of  ite  dutle.<i  upon 
the  summons  of  its  Chairman  or  upon  re- 
queet  by  not  less  than  four  of  ita  Memben. 
rt  sh&U  meet  at  such  places  as  may  be  con- 
venient. 

ABTICLB  28 

The  existinff  text  is  repJeoed  bf  the 
following: 

The  Maritime  Safety  Committee  shaU  con- 
sist of  aU  Members. 

aancLE  ai 

The  existinff  text  it  replaced  by  the 
foUoieing: 

The  Maritime  Safety  Committee  shall  meet 
at  least  once  a  year.  It  shall  elect  Ita  offloen 
once  a  year  and  shall  adopt  Ite  own  Rules 
of  Procedure. 

ABTICLE    83 

ThU  Article  is  deleted. 
Articles  88  through  63  are  renumbered  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  aslc  unaiUmous  consent  that  the 
treaties  be  considered  as  having  passed 
through  their  various  parliamentary 
stages,  up  to  and  including  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  r^olutlons  of  ratification. 

The  PRESIZTINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  conventions,  agreements 
and  protocols  will  be  considered  to  have 
passed  through  tlieir  various  parliamen- 
tary stages  up  to  and  inchuUng  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  resolutions  of  rattfica- 
tlon. 

Tlie  resolutions  of  ratification  are  as 
follows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senatore 
present  concurring  therein),  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  retifieatlon  of 
the  Convention  on  the  International  Begu- 
tations  tar  Preventing  Oolllstane  at  Sea,  1972, 
done  at  fjondon.  October  20, 1072,  aa  zectlfled 
by  the  Process-Verbal  of  December  1,  1073 
(Ex.  W,  93-1). 

Resolved  (two-thlrde  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein),  "Hiat  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  retlflcation  of 
the  amendmenta  to  seven  regulattona  con- 
tained In  Chi^iteie  n,  m,  IV  and  V  of  the 
International  OoBvenUoa  for  the  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea,  1060,  and  an  amendment  re- 
placing and  superseding  the  regulations  In 
Chapter  VI  of  that  Convention.  aU  of  which 
were  adopted  on  November  20,  1973.  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  Inter-Governmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organisation  (IMCO)  at 
its  Eighth  Sesetmi  (Ex.  K,  93-2) . 

Resolved  <two-thlrdB  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratUcatlon  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punlah- 

ment  of  Crimes  Against  lutematlonaUy  Pn>- 
tected  Persons,  including  Diplomatic  Agents, 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  December  14,  1973,  and  signed  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  AmeHca  on 
December  38.  1073  (Ex.  L,  93  -2) . 

Resolved  ( two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pree- 
ent coucurrlug  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  eonsent  to  raUfleattoa  at  the  Preto- 
ool  for  the  Continuation  In  Foroe  of  the  In- 
ternatloiua  Coffee  Agreement  of  1968.  aa  Ex- 


tended, adopted  by  the  Intemattonal  Coffee 
CouncU  in  ite  Beeolutlon  Huaaber  278  of 
September  26,  1974  (Ex.  B.  M-1). 

Beaolved  (two-thtoda  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federative  BepoUde  of  IBraeil 
concerning  shrimp,  with  an  agreed  minute 
and  a  related  exchange  of  notes  concerning 
interim  uudertalcings.  signed  at  BrasUia  on 
March  14,  1975  (Ex.  D,  94-1)  . 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senatorb  prei>- 
ent  concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratlficaUon  of  U.e 
Amendments  to  Articles  10,  16.  17,  18.  20,  28. 
31  and  32  of  the  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
Govemmental  Maritiaie  Consultative  Orga- 
nization, wliich  were  adopted  on  October  17. 
1974,  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Intsr-Oovern- 
mental  Maritime  Consultative  Organisation 
(IMCO)  at  Ite  Fifth  Extraordinary  Session, 
held  at  London  from  October  16  to  18,  1974, 
(Ex.  F,  94-1). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTBD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  cofwent  that  a  w>te  oc- 
etir  on  the  first  of  the  treatieB  at  the 
hour  of  2  pjn.  on  Tuesday  next  and  that 
votes  on  the  subseQuent  treaties  to  the 
first  follow  in  sequence,  with  rollcall 
votes  on  each  of  the  five  subsequent 
treaties,  not  including  the  first  one,  be 
limited  to  10  minutes  on  each  roDcall 
with  a  warning  bell  to  sound  after  the 
first  2^  minutes;  the  undeistanding 
would  be  Uiat  the  first  vote  would  be  a 
15-minute  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEOISLA'IIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRZX  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislatiTe 
business.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  BOUSE 

At  10:42  am.,  a  HMSsage  from  the 
House  of  RepresentatlTes  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  derks. 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  eoneurretit  rosolutioDe 
in  wtiich  it  requests  the  oooeurreoee  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  458.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  appreciation  to  the  Parliament 
for  the  loan  to  the  United  States  of  the  Mag- 
na Carta  of  1816  AXt.;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  450.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Thursday,  October  28,  1976,  to  Tneedav. 
OctubM-  38,  107&. 

At  11:0S  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  dolivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  deriu,  an- 
noimced  that  the  House  had  passed  the 
bill  (S.  644)  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  improve  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  CoaMninBlnn.  to 
authorise  new  approprtatiopa  and  for 
other  puiposes.  with  an  atenttmeot  in 
which  it  requeste  the  conenrroiee  .of  the 
8«aate, 
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At  11:39  ajn..  a  message  from  the 
HouM  of  Bqafentattves  ddlTered  by 
Mr.  Berry  azmounced  that  the  House 
agrees  to  the  amendmente  of  the  Senate 
to  the  coQcarrent  resolution  (H.  C<m. 
Res.  459)  providing  for  an  adjournment 
o<  the  House  from  Thursday.  October  23, 
1975.  to  Tiusdajr,  October  28.  1975. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (HJ%. 
4799)  to  amend  sections  6,  306,  and  308 
of  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended. 

Tlie  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
s^rned  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (ICr.  ICBXoALr) . 


REPORTS  OF  COMBCTTEES 

The  fcdlowlng  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

On  OctolMr  83,  1076.  by  Mr.  Jackson,  from 
*b»  Oooimltta*  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fatn.  with  aaandmenU: 

H.J.  Baa.  M9.  A  joint  resolution  to  approve 
tlM  oovanant  to  aatabUah  a  Commonwealth 
at  tb»  Mortbam  Mariana  Islands  (referred 
Jolntty  to  tba  Committees  on  Foreign  Bela- 
ttons  and  Armed  Services)  (Bept.  No.  M' 
488). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  JAVIT8: 

S.  3565.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Technical 
Sergeant  Alan  I.  lioses.  United  States  Air 
Voroe.  Bafearred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
SecTloes. 

By  Hr.  STSVBNSON: 

8.  8006.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  Daylight  Sav- 
ing TloM  on  an  atgtat-month  basis,  beginning 
wMi  the  last  Sunday  tn  Vebruary  and  ending 
with  ttw  last  Sunday  in  October,  for  a  two- 
year  period  beginning  with  the  last  Sunday 
ia  Pabruary  of  lOT*  and  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Ootnmnnlcatlona  CommlsslMi  to  permit 
oartatn  daytime  broadcast  stations  to  oper- 
ate bafbra  local  sunrise.  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commaroe. 

By  MT^MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Snvnrarar) : 

8.  8867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Aet  of  1868  to  provide  that  dayUght  saving 
tima  rtudi  be  tn  affeet  from  the  second  Sun- 
day fea  VMmary  nntti  the  second  Sunday  in 
Moveaber  aaeh  year.  Keferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee aa  CoouBerce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  ANP  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

a  2566.  A  bill  to  provide  for  daylight 
saving  time  on  a  8-month  basis,  be- 
ginning with  the  last  Sunday  in  P^bru- 
ary  and  ending  with  the  last  Sunday  In 
October,  for  a  2-year  period  beginning 
with  the  last  Sunday  in  February  of  1976 
and  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions OommlsBlon  to  permit  certain  day- 
time broadcast  stations  to  operate  be- 
fore local  sunrise.  R^erred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oemmerce. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Preeldent,  in 
nsfsember  1973.  Congress  passed  the 
■nergeni^  Daylight  Saving  Time  Emer- 
gency CoosCTvatlon  Act  to  help  Initiate 
an  emergency  national  energy  conserva- 


tion program  following  the  OPEC  oil 
embargo. 

Testlm<my  presented  to  the  Senate 
Ccmunerce  Committee  indicated  poten- 
tial energy  conservation,  crime  reduc- 
tion and  trafiQc  safety  benefits,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  increased  convenience  of 
longer  days  for  tens  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans as  a  result  of  year-round  daylight 
saving  time.  To  provide  data  to  verify 
these  projections,  the  Congress  enacted 
a  2-year  trial  period  to  assess  the  impact 
of  year-round  daylight  saving  time. 

During  October  of  1974.  in  response  to 
public  concern  primarily  over  the  plight 
of  children  leaving  for  school  in  the  daric 
during  the  shortest  days  of  the  year,  the 
Congress  implemented  ah  interim  De- 
partment of  Transportation  report  and 
changed  the  second  year  of  the  Emer- 
gency Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  to  provide  for  8-months  of 
daylight  saving  time,  beginning  with  the 
last  Sunday  in  February  and  ending  with 
the  last  Sunday  in  October. 

This  8-month  plan  called  for  a  return 
to  standard  time  during  the  4  winter 
months,  thus  avoiding  the  public  incon- 
venience associated  with  dark  mornings. 
The  2  additional  months  of  DST  under 
the  8-month  plan — March  and  April — 
have  the  same  number  of  daylight  hours 
as  September  and  October,  2  months 
during  which  we  have  traditionally  ex- 
perienced the  benefits  of  DST  without  the 
adverse  consequences  of  dark  mornings. 
In  July  of  this  year,  the  DOT  released 
its  first  report  on  the  Impact  of  the 
8-month  program.  While  encouraged  by 
both  the  preliminary  data  and  public 
response,  DOT  concluded  that  more  data 
than  was  available  from  this  first  8- 
mionth  experiment  was  needed  before  any 
final  recommendations  could  be  made 
concerning  permanent  changes  in  the 
Uniform  Time  Act.  The  report  specifically 
concluded: 

That  modest  overall  benefits  might  be 
realized  by  a  shift  from  the  historic  S-mcmth 
DST  system  (May-October)  to  an  8-month 
DST  system  (March-October)  In  the  areas  of 
energy  conservation,  overall  traffic  safety  and 
reduced  violent  crimes. 

The  report  then  recommended  that: 
In  view  of  the  evidence  suggesting  favor- 
able impact  of  an  8-month  DST  system,  we 
reconuuend  using  an  8-month  system  for  two 
more  years  to  permit  further  analysis  and 
more  effective  measurement  of  public  accept- 
ance and  response. 

A  poll  ctmducted  by  the  Department  In 
March  197S  Indicated  overwhelming  pub- 
lic support— -better  than  2  to  1— f«r  con- 
tinuation of  8-month  OBT. 

The  Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time 
Energy  Conservation  Aet  expired  last 
April.  Unless  congressional  actkm  is 
taken,  the  country  will  return  to  6  months 
of  standard  time  from  this  Sunday  and 
to  the  last  Sunday  in  April  under  the 
terms  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  extend  the  8-month  DST  experiment 
2  more  years  as  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

Such  an  extension  will  enable  DOT  to 
gather  additional  data  concerning  the 
energy  conservation,  trafllc  safety,  and 
crime  reduction  benefits  oS  extended  DST 
while  providing  more  daylight  for  the 
convenience  and  pleasure  of  most  people. 


Under  this  legislation,  daylight  saving 
ttane  would  take  effect  the  last  Sunday  in 
February  and  end,  as  It  will  this  week, 
on  the  last  Sunday  In  October.  In  addi- 
tion to  collecting  and  analysing  more 
definitive  data  on  the  effects  of  8-month 
DST,  DOT  will  also  be  required  to  issue 
an  interim  report  aa  its  findings  no  later 
than  July  1976.  and  a  final  report  no 
later  than  July  1977.  At  the  end  of  this 
2-year  extension,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  believes  that  Congress 
will  have  all  the  hiformation  it  needs  to 
determine  whether  any  permanent 
changes  in  the  Uniform  Time  Act  are 
warranted. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  can  act 
on  this  legislation  in  time  for  our  re- 
turn to  8-month  daylle^t  saving  time 
next  February. 


By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  (for*  himself 
and  Mr.  SnvEirsoir) : 

S.  2567.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  dfty- 
light  saving  time  shall  be  in  effect  from 
the  second  Sunday  in  February  imtll  the 
second  Sunday  in  November  each  year. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  be  in  effect  from 
the  second  Sunday  in  February  to  the 
second  Sunday  in  November  each  year. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

During  1973,  this  Nation  was  Jolted 
by  the  realization  that  we  were  heavily 
dependent  upon  foreign  oil.  We  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  there  Is  a  limit 
to  cheap  energy.  It  was  and  continues 
to  be  a  traumatic  experience.  But,  it  ifu 
had  beneficial  effects.  The  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo caused  us  to  reevaluate  not  only 
our  use  of  energy  but  our  use  of  all  of  our 
natural  resources.  In  time,  this  reevalu- 
ation  will  lead  to  a  more  realistic  and 
prudmt  approach  to  Uie  ccmsumption 
of  scarce  resources.  I  think  It  is  en- 
couraging that  within  the  last  2  years  a 
number  of  new  conservation  programs 
have  been  undertaken  to  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  energy.  These  measures  in- 
clude voluntary  conservation  campaigns, 
the  reduction  of  the  highway  speed  limit, 
new  energy  Initiatives  and  conservation 
research,  and  other  such  legislative 
measures. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  the  Emer- 
gency Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Con- 
sei-vation  Act  of  1973  was  originally  put 
forward  in  the  context  of  the  overall  na- 
tional effort  to  conserve  energy.  The 
Senate  passed  that  bill  with  the  hope 
that  the  extension  of  daylight  saving 
time  into  spring  and  fall  months  would 
conserve  on  electrical  energy  consump- 
tion. The  Senate  enacted  the  law  for  a 
2-ye:j-  trial  period  and  ordered  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  study  the 
effects  of  the  time  change  and  report  its 
findings,  to  the  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
filed  its  final  report  in  August.  The  re- 
port shows  that  the  Nation's  experience 
under  daylight  saving  time  was  much  as 
Congress  had  anticipated  when  it  en- 
acted   the   emergency   daylight  saving 
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time  bill.  Even  more  important,  the  De- 
partment of  Transporlatton  report 
shows  that  thd  fears  aroused  by  the 
extension  of  daylight  saving  time  in 
winter  months  were  unfounded.  In  addi- 
tion, the  report  shows  that  the  exten- 
sion of  daylif^t  saving  time  into  .the  fall 
and  spring  months  saves  lives  and  re- 
duces urban  crime. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
concluded  that  placing  the  two  q^ring 
months  of  March  and  April  on  daylight 
saving  time  would  result  in  probable 
el^ricity  savings  of  approximately  1 
percent,  motor  vehicle  f atcdlties  of  about 
0.7  percent — approximately  50  lives  in 
2,000  injuries — and  apparent  reductions 
in  violent  crimes  in  large  urban  areas. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  found  no 
statistically  significant  daylight  saving 
time  impact  on  fatal  accidents  involving 
school  age  children.  Nor  was  there  in- 
dication of  any  significant  economic 
harm  from  daylight  saving  time  in 
March  and  April.  Further,  the  pubUc 
opinion  polls  commissioned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  in  1974  and 
1975  indicated  widespread  public  accept- 
ance of  daylight  saving  time  for  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  study  also 
noted  that  a  9-month  system  of  daylight 
saving  time,  which  covered  all  election 
days,  would  increase  daylight  during 
existing  polling  hours  in  almost  all 
States. 

The  emergaicy  daylight  saving  time 
legislation  has  now  lapsed  and  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966  is  again  in  force. 
Under  the  Uniform  Time  Act,  the  Nation 
spends  6  months  of  each  year  on  day- 
light saving  time  and  6  months  on 
standard  time.  However,  tiiis  period  of 
daylight  saving  time  is  skewed  aroimd 
the  shortest  days  of  the  year.  Tlie  Nation 
goes  off  of  daylight  saving  time  2  montiis 
before  the  shortest  daylight  periods  of 
the  year.  But  it  returns  to  daylight 
saving  time  4  months  after  the  shortest 
days  of  the  year  have  passed.  There  is 
little  rationality  for  this  difference  in 
the  hours  of  daylight  which  causes 
different  life  sidles  between  the  faU  and 
wring  months  even  though  the  hours  of 
total  daylight  avaUable  are  relatively 
similar.  This  system  will  remain  the  law 
of  the  land  unless  Congress  acts  to 
appropriately  balance  the  period  of  day- 
Ught saving  time  around  the  shortest 
days  of  the  year. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  to  extend 
daylight  saving  time  from  6  to  9  months 
each  year.  This  would  take  advantage  of 
the  benefits  pointed  out  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  study  and 
avoid  the  inconveniences  of  year-round 
advance  time.  It  vrould  not  significantly 
affect  the  time  the  Nation  now  goes  off 
dayUght  saving  time  in  the  fall.  But  it 
would  allow  an  additional  hour  of  day- 
light during  the  polling  hours  of  the  first 
week  of  November.  More  importantly.  It 
would  balance  the  months  of  daylight 
saving  time  evenly  over  the  calendar  year 
and  provide  uniformity  in  life  styles  in 
spring  and  fall  months. 

Tiie  bill  would  not  affect  Btates'  cur- 
rent legal  rights  to  exempt  themselves 
from  daylight  saving  time  if  the  State 


acts  b^  State  law  and  extmds  the  ex- 
emption to  the  entire  State  within  a 
particular  time  zone.  Similarly,  the  leg- 
islation would  not  affect  the  continuing 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  adjust  the  time  zone  lines 
where  appropriate  because  of  the  needs 
of  commerce. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  uid  other  daylight 
saving  time  proposals  on  November  13, 
1975.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  been  Invited  to  testify  at  those  hear- 
ings on  its  report.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
committee  will  report  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  time  laws  to  the 
Senate  in  the  very  near  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2567 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ITiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Permanent  Day- 
light Saving  Time  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  (16  UJS.C.  260(a))  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  last  Sunday  in  April" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  second 
Sunday  in  February";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "the  last  Sunday  In  Octo- 
ber" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  November". 

Skc.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  Febru- 
ary 8,  1976. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

8.  24S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolk.  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott). 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culveb),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philif  A.  Haet)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clakk)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2451,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  289— SUBIiOS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  REDUCTIONS  IN  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION  CEILINGS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.) 
SEMATx  asaoLunoM  TO  asDucx  psi«aAi.  budget 

OUTLAYS  AS  UNEMFLOTifKirT  f™mr/twrB 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  resolution  committing  the 
Senate  to  reduce  total  Federal  budget 
outlays  as  the  Nation's  unemployment 
rate  decreases.  This  resolution,  directed 
to  the  spending  levels  adopted  in  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  will  dramatize  the 
Senate's  commitment  to  reduce  the  ex- 
mbltant  present  level  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending. 

Americans  of  every  ideological  persua- 
sion are  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
level  ot  Federal  spending  and  the  result- 
ing Federal  deOcito.  And.  well  we  should 
be.  Projected  Federal  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1976  is  approaching  $490  bilUon. 
Ilie  estimated  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year 
ak»eisbetwem  $60  and  $70  billion. 
.  Our  eitiaens  have  come  te  understand 


that  this  kind  of  deficit  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government  fans  the  fire  of  in- 
flation. They  understand  that  such  reck- 
less and  excessive  Government  spending 
ultimately  causes  the  prices  of  food,  shel- 
ter, and  clothing  to  rise  and  rise  and  rise. 
They  have  come  to  appreciate  that  it  is 
the  middle-income  American  who  suffers 
most  from  these  spirallng  prices. 

The  tragic  situation  now  confronting 
New  York  City  is  a  lesson  for  us  all  about 
the  consequences  of  reckless  and  irre- 
sponsible government  spen^ng.  Unless 
the  Federal  Government  adopts  a  more 
responsible  approach  to  Federal  spending 
and  financing,  the  Nation  may  very  well 
face  the  same  troubles  as  those  now 
plaguing  New  York  City. 

The  urgent  need  for  Congress  to  ac- 
cept more  responsibility  in  the  budget 
process  was  recognized  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Budget  Act  of  1974.  The  con- 
gressional budget  process  set  in  place 
by  this  act  is  already  bearing  fruit  and 
I  am  confident  that  this  act  has  estab- 
lished the  l>asis  for  a  more  studied  and 
serious  congressional  effort  to  control 
the  level  of  Federal  expenditures. 

Because  of  the  danger  of  renewed  in- 
flationary pressures  developing  in  the 
course  of  the  economic  recovery  now  fi- 
nally underway,  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  go  one  step  further  at  this  time  in 
signaling  congressional  determination  to 
limit  Federal  spending  levels.  My  resolu- 
ticm  does  this  by  committing  the  Sen- 
ate to  reduce  the  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  set  forth  in  the  second  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  in  any  other  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  1976,  by  $1 
billion  from  the  level  of  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  each  one -tenth  of  1  per- 
cent by  which  the  projected  rate  of  un- 
employment for  such  fiscal  year  is  be- 
low the  projected  rate  of  unemployment 
assumed  in  the  first  budget  resolution. 

l^ils  resolution,  if  Implemented,  would 
have  the  effect  of  redudnc  the  level  of 
Federal  spending  according  to  an  im- 
proving employment  sltuatiOQ  in  the 
country.  Certainly  the  Justificatidn  for 
deficit  Federal  financing  dlsi^pears  as 
the  economy  moves  toward  a  full-em- 
ployment economy.  My  resoluticm  is  de- 
signed to  Tplbaae  out  excessive  Federal 
spending  as  the  general  economic  situ- 
ati<m  improves  evidenced  by  decreasing 
unemployment  By  thus  reducing  Fed- 
eral spending  levels  we  can  be  more  cer- 
tain in  preventing  the  regeneration  of 
inflation  as  our  economic  recovery  con- 
tinues. ^ 

My  resolution  does  not  reduce  budget 
outlays  and  new  budget  authority,  ex- 
cept from  normal  operation  of  law  for 
such  programs  as  veterans'  compensa- 
tion, pension  benefits,  and  hospital  care: 
benefit  from  social  insurance  trust 
funds,  the  supplemental  security  iiM»me 
program:  interest  on  the  public  debt: 
revenue  sharing;  and  other  fLxed  spend- 
ing commitments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RCCOIB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas,  as  follows: 
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i  a.  tt  h>  the  aeaee  at  the  eeoete  that 
•iich  •  rediTtlon  should  not  Include  any 
decrsase  In  hudget  ootlaya  and  new  budget 
authority  exoept  fram  the  normal  operation 

of  CUIIWdMrtS^— 

(1)  vstMHBS*  aoaupMisatkNi,  pension  ben- 
eatfc  Md  ha^iihd  0—; 

(t>  hsasOte  fkvaa  aadal  insurance  trust 
fundi,  tiM  MippiaaMntal  security  ineaow 
|irnai'—s  aod  aid  t*  faoiUles  with  depend- 
ent dUMnn: 

(9)  tBtmt  on  the  public  debt,  refunds 
of  reeelyli,  and  votevested  funds; 

(♦) 

(»)  Ji 


AOOmOHAL  COSPOMaORS  OF 
AM  AMBIDiaSNT 

At  tbe  raauMt  ctf  Ux.  Javitb.  the  Sena- 
tor from  WlMOOBtD  (Mr.  Nbuoh)  was 
■ddad  M  a  coipcinw>r  of  amendment  No. 
1011.  latOBdMl  to  be  propoeed  to  tbe  bUl 
(&  24M) .  a  UB  to  amend  the  8maU  Bu8l- 
neta  Act  to  pcodde  amlstance  for  small 
bualnass  aiport  activities. 
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As  a  flml  eaHaervattre  I  find  Ux. 
Auletta's  article  fascinating  in  that  It  lg 
tbe  enljr  hMwiMi  analyiia  I  have  leen 
of  the  iliiilwiiMil  of  New  York  Cltr's 
flBoneial  erWi.  Kvonrane  knows  thai  a 
citv  Ami  not  asvnaah  banlmmtey  over- 
lit.  It  takn  timo  to  make  enough 
I  vfaJeh  result  in  a  poten- 
tteldeteitt.  We  aa  have  heard  of  the 

Ubor  imiMM  fer  wage  and  beneOt  in- 
creases, the  free  college  tuition  for  all 
students,  the  estravagant  welfare  pay- 
meats  to  ■^"f*"?".  the  exorbitant  city 
taxes  and  «o  fdrtb.  What  we  have  not 
seen  is  a  chronological  list  of  the  policy 
rtocislopi  which  led  to  these  flscalbr  Ir- 
revoogtUv  hetloiDs  wfthin  tte  city. 

Auletta  beilBB  Ills  arttele  with  a  quote 
from  WUUam  F.  Buckley  duHng  his  eam- 


nlcfat. 


palgn  for  mayor  of  New  York  City.  Buck- 
ley stated: 

Kew  Tortc  Ctty  Is  in  dire  finimclal  condi- 
tion, as  a  resolt  of  mfmawageinent,  ex- 
travagance, and  poUtical  cowardice.  .  .  . 
New  Tork  City  must  dleeontinue  Its  present 
borrowing  poUclaa.  and  learn  to  live  within 
Its  Income,  before  it  goes  bankrupt. 

This  statement  was  made  in  1965.  Ten 
years  later  Mr.  Buckley  has  been  proven 
correct. 

As  we  all  know,  the  sixties  was  the 
decade  of  grand  ideas  Implemented  Iv 
grand  legislation  at  the  city,  State  and 
PWeral  levels  of  government.  PoUUclans, 
regardless  of  their  party  afflllatlon,  were 
promising  more  than  anyone  could,  or  at 
least  were  wining  to  pay  for.  Auletta 
exemplifies  this  trend  by  quoting  Mayor 
Robert  P.  Wagner  who  said  during  his 
last  budget  message  in  IMS: 

I  do  not  propoae  to  permit  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems to  set  tbe  limits  of  our  commitments 
to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  the  people  of 
tbe  city. 

New  York  CTlty  certainly  should  not 
bear  the  entire  brunt  of  the  wrath  now 
spewing  forth  from  traditional  fiscal 
conservatives  as  w^  as  those  "good  time 
Charlies"  from  the  sixtiee  who  have 
finally  sem  the  Ught  from  their  new 
vantage  point  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm. 
Someone  must  have  told  Washbigton 
politicians  of  Mayor  Wagner's  novel  Idea 
of  throwing  money  at  social  problems 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  disappear 
down  the  Hudson  River.  The  Federal 
Government  has  pursned  this  same 
course  for  the  past  decade  and  more. 

During  my  years  in  the  Senate,  the 
FMeral  budget  has  increased  from  $117 
bilUon  in  fiscal  year  1965  to  a  projected 
$3t7  bilUan  in  fiscal  year  1979,  an  in- 
crease of  over  200  percent.  Uhless  legls- 
lattve  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
present  automatic  increase  mechanisms, 
this  Nation  can  look  forward  to  a  Fed- 
eral budget  of  $4as  bfllim  In  fiscal  year 
19T7.  This  is  a  14-peroent  Increase  over 
the  present  flscafl  year.  Despite  this  ex- 
travagant spending,  and  borrowing  to 
meet  the  faiUs.  the  Nation's  social  prob- 
lems have  not  disappeared  down  the 
Potomac  River. 

In  reading  Ken  Anletta's  article,  it  is 
clear  that  major  policy  decisions  and 
events  which  have  restdted  in  the  pres- 
ent financial  crisis  were  not  New  York 
City's  akme.  For  example,  the  first  Item 
listed  is  passage  in  1944  of  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights  whleh  encouraged  some  2  mfl- 
llon  ittlddle-lno<MBe  people  to  move  from 
NOW  York  City  to  the  saburbs.  There  is 
iw  question  that  the  demography  of  all 
tho  Nation's  large  cities  has  be«i  af- 
fected by  ttiis  and  other  landmark  Fed- 
eral legislation  such  as  the  Federal 
highway  trust  fund  enacted  in  1969. 

Other  vital  dedsicnu  were  made  at  the 
city  and  State  levels.  Aidetta  pcdnts  to 
Mayor  Wagner's  issuance  of  executive 
order  No.  49  in  March  1959.  This  "Lit- 
tle Wagner  Act"  granted  109.000  city 
employees  tbe  right  to  Join  uniom  and 
to  bargain  eoUeettvely.  One  ef  Wagner's 
fonner  aldM.  wIm  enoooraeed  his  sign- 
Inv  tho  eMcvthw  order,  now  states  that 
It  Is  wrong  to  asstane  that  munielpal 
unl(His  wfli  eenduet  themartvee  as  trade 
unkms  do  In  their  negotiatlens  with  em- 


ployers, llie  difference  is  in  the  lack  of 
profits  in  which  to  share  and  the  pres- 
ence of  taxes.  The  result  Is  that  munici- 
pal employee  uniotw  beeome  another 
pressure  group  with  Immense  potential 
for  disruption  of  the  city's  respoiuibili- 
ties  to  its  citizens. 

The  State  of  New  York  added  to  the 
rising  expectations  of  puUic  employees 
by  action  in  1960  to  increase  by  5  pereent 
the  State's  contrlbutton  to  State  em- 
ployees' pensions.  Auletta  correctly  ob- 
serves that  city  and  State  governments 
competed  with  each  other  for  increasing 
contrlbatims,  but  more  importantly,  the 
benefits  from  employee  pensicm  pro- 
grams. Of  the  Nation's  local  govern- 
ments, cMtainly  New  York  City  wins  the 
prize  for  mushrooming  reUrement  bene- 
fits. However,  again,  the  Federal  Govon- 
ment  caught  <mto  this  "cause"  and  nm 
quickly  with  it  The  result  is  an  exceUent 
retirement  benefits  program  for  Federal 
employees,  ever  increasing  benefits  for 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
recipients,  and  unpaid  bills  which 
frighten  even  my  most  liberal  colleagues. 

Let  us  not  fCM-get  the  "inui^lnative'' 
pec^e  who  wore  responsifole  for  the  city's 
budget.  As  oomptredler  arid  mayor,  Abe 
Beame  compiled  a  $6  billion  short-term 
debt.  All  responslUe  aocounting  proe 
cedures  were  forsaken  for  the  practie^  ~ 
of  placing  current  operating  expenses  tai^ 
the  capital  budget.  These  curroit  ex- 
poses were  funded  through  debt  financ- 
ing. Once  again,  Mayor  Beame  and  his 
cohorts  at  city  hall  could  very  wrtl  have 
mimicked  Washington  in  the  devtiop- 
moit  and  execution  of  New  York  City's 
budgets. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  before  and 
I  adamantly  reafBrm  now  that  I  am  (9- 
posed  to  any  Federal  aid  for  New  Yoifc 
City.  I  realize  the  uneertatoty  involved 
in  New  York  City"*  defaulttaur  on  iU 
bond  obligation.  However,  it  Is  clear  to 
me  that  FMeral  aid  to  New  York  City 
would  be  a  monumental  mistake  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  First,  it  would  ef- 
fectively destroy  the  real  incentive  for 
balancing  the  city's  budget.  While  my 
ooUeogues  «^io  support  Federal  aid  have 
proposed  steps  which  would  be  tough  for 
New  York  to  comply  with,  any  Federal 
aid  would  effect  the  aspiraUms  of  New 
Yotfc  and  other  cities  to  achieve  balanced 
budgets.  Second,  it  would  destroy  the 
Federal  system  as  we  presently  know  it 
Regardless  of  its  deficiencies,  this  system 
has  worked  for  almost  200  years.  It  is 
smseless  to  alter  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  FMeral  Gov- 
ernment in  this  hurried  manner  with- 
out dearly  knowing  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  our  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  Auletta  article 
from  New  Yoiic  magasine.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Cohgrissiomal  Rccosb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokb,  as  f(dlows: 

Wro's  To  Bi.Am  roe  mx  nx  We've  In 
(By  Ken  Auletta) 

On  October  7.  IMS.  WUllam  P.  BucUey, 
then  a  candidate  for  mayor,  warned.  "New 
York  Ctty  Is  in  dire  flnancial  condition,  as  a 
result  of  mismanagement,  extranraganee,  and 
pollUcal  cowardice.  .  .  .  Kew  York  Olty  must 
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discontinue  its  present  borrowing  pollclee. 
uid  learn  to  live  within  its  Income,  before 
It  goes  bankrupt."  Judging  by  the  reaction, 
one  would  bave  thought  Buckley  had  pro- 
paged  to  drop  the  atom  bomb  en  Inasl. 

It  took  a  decade  for  Buckley  to  appear 
"^sponsible."  He  was  bucking  tbe  sixties,  the 
Age  of  Good  Intentions,  when  candidates 
solemnly  promised  to  outspend  their  rivals. 
New  Ideas.  New  programs.  That's  what  we 
wanted.  An  unwitting  spokesman  for  the  age 
wss  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  who.  In  his 
last  budget  message,  in  1968,  declared :  "I  do 
not  propoee  to  permit  our  fiscal  problems  to 
set  the  limits  of  our  commitments  to  meet 
the  essential  needs  of  tbe  people  of  the  city." 

Consistent  with  that  curious  fiscal  philos- 
ophy, New  York  City  persisted  in  an  ambi- 
tious— and  compassionate — effort  to  care  for 
tboee  less  fortunate  by  taxing  those  who 
could  afford  it.  Today,  14  per  cent  of  our 
cltteens  are  on  welfare.  We  support  nineteen 
municipal  hospitals,  free  tuition  at  the  City 
University,  open  enrollment,  day-care  cen- 
ters, foster  homes — and  we  have  an  assort- 
ment of  more  than  25  different  taxes.  We 
Have  conducted  a  noble  experiment  in  local 
socialism  and  income  redistribution,  one 
dear  result  of  which  has  been  to  ledlstrlbuta 
much  of  our  tax  base  and  many  Jobs  out  of 
the  city. 

The  city's  now  overwhelming  credit  crisis 
h  primarily  a  symptom,  not  a  cause,  of  a 
deeper  economic  malaise,  whose  roots  reach 
back  three  decades  and  encompass  a  series 
of  city,  state,  and  even  federal  decisions. 
This  Is  a  piece  about  those  decisions,  a 
chronicle  of  the  people  and  events  that 
cumulatively  pulled  us  Into  our  predicament. 

To  pinpoint  the  most  Important  of  these 
decisions,  I  interviewed  more  tlian  40  public 
oOdals,  labor  leaders,  businessmen,  tMmkers, 
and  students  of  city  government.  My  ques- 
tion was  always  the  same:  What  were  the  key 
events  and  decisions  tliat  led  to  tlie  city's 
present  fiscal  crisis?  After  sorting  through 
these  responses,  and  assisted  by  a  research 
assocUte,  Robert  SuUivan,  I  waded  through 
old  budgets.  Board  of  Bstimate  minutes,  press 
ideases,  newspaper  clips,  state  laws,  books 
and  pamphlets.  Then,  when  I  had  narrowed 
tbe  choices,  I  did  more  Interviewing. 

In  time,  twenty  critical  decisions  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  key  events  tiiat  led  New  Tork 
Into  financial  ruin.  Tbe  criterion  for  selection 
was  not  nwrely  a  "bad"  or  a  "good"  decision 
as  such,  but  also  those  that  opened  the  door 
for  later  abuse. 

•  There  are  thoee  who  stress  that  New  York 
Is  primarily  the  victim  of  social  forces  be- 
yond its  control.  They  will  be  dlsappomted 
In  wliat  they  find  here.  Sure,  there  are  gen- 
eral villains  in  i^nty:  the  migration  since 
World  War  n  which  brought  2  million  blacks 
and  HlspuUcs  (largely  poor)  to  the  city  and 
the  departure  of  2  million  primarily  white 
residents  (largely  middle  inoome):  the  loes 
of  one  out  of  ten  Jobe  in  the  last  five  years; 
Inflation;  taxes;  racial  polarisation;  antl 
urban  bjfks;  even  the  Invention  of  the  auto- 
mobile. Notlto  mention  such  nondeolslons 
as  insufficient  federal  and  state  aid  and  the 
failure  to  engage  in  effective  economic  plan- 
ning. 

But  to  blame  everybody  is  to  blame  no- 
body. There  are  particular  villains  in  this 
story.  If  there  Is  a  single  common  thread 
weaving  through  these  many  decisions.  It 
would  be  what  Is  caUed  "poliUcs."  And  since 
"Uberal"  politicians  have  dominated  city 
government  these  many  years,  It  Is  they  who 
are  more  guilty  than  others.  The  roll-overs, 
false  revenue  estimates,  and  plain  lies  that 
have  robbed  taxpayers  of  literally  billions 
through  excessive  borrowing  to  cover  up  ex- 
cessive fraud  .  .  .  people  have  gone  to  jail 
for  less. 

If  the  principal  actors  who  have  guided 
our  city's  destiny  these  last  several  decades — 
Wagner,  Rockefeller,  Beame,  Lindsay — eeem 
the  chief  vUlalns  In  thU  piece.  It  must  be 


remembered  that  they  could  not  have  accom- 
plished aU  they  did  without  a  supporting 
oast  o<  sute  lagldatara,  borough  prealdantB. 
City  OouncU  member*,  and  dty  oqpptroUers. 

Add  to  this  Uet  promlaeuous  bankers,  vo- 
racious labor  leaders  and  thelM^iMmbers. 
and — by  no  means  least — the  piewL  because 
it  was  too  preoccupied  with  goesiprtoo  lasy, 
or  assumed  its  readers  were  too  dumb  or  too 
bored  to  bother  with  detaU.  Finally,  there 
Is  tbe  press'  atxllence,  the  public,  which  all 
too  often  lived  down  to  the  press'  low  ex- 
pectations. 

So,  this  is  a  story  not  only  about  wtiat  our 
"leaders"  did — and  how — but  about  what  we 
did  to  ourselves. 

TWENTY   CRinCAI,   DECI8IONB  THAT   BSOKE   NEW 
TOKK    CITT 

1.  June  22,  1044:  The  O.I.  Bill  of  Rights  is 
enacted. 

One  cannot  write  about  the  city's  fiscal 
crisis  without  tracing  the  exodus  oi  2  million 
middle-income  people  since  World  War  II  to 
the  suburbs.  The  decision  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  1944  to  provide  4  per  cent  home 
loans  to  World  War  n  veterans,  with  no  down 
payment  required,  opened  the  floodgates.  The 
American  dream  of  owning  a  home  and  prop- 
erty converged  with  federal  moneys  to  sub- 
sidize that  dream.  There  were  few  compa- 
rable incentives  to  keep  people  in  town.  Im- 
plicitly, the  government  was  saying:  We  in- 
vite you  to  the  suburbs.  Millions  took  ad- 
vantage of  that  offer.  To  get  them  to  their 
new  hontes,  various  governments  and  agen- 
cies would  subsequently,  quite  literaUy,  pave 
tbe  way. 

2.  March  26,  19S3:  Governor  Thomas  K. 
Dewey  signs  a  bUl  allowing  New  York  to  Im- 
poee  a  payroU  tax. 

Governor  Dewey,  in  a  then  common  Re- 
publican effort  to  win  suburban  and  upatate 
si4>part  by  running  against  and  smbarrasaing 
Democratic  New  York  City,  had  the  legisla- 
ture pass  a  biU  granting  the  dty  authority  to 
impoae  a  payroU  tax  of  one-half  of  I  per  oent 
on  all  wage  earners — Including  commuters. 
The  cost  of  this  was  to  be  shared  by  the 
employer  and  the  employee.  There  was  a 
state  string  attached,  however.  The  tax  oould 
be  impoaed  only  if  the  ctty  agreed  to  set  up 
a  Transit  Authority  and  commit  ItaeU  to 
make  its  mass  transportation  system  aeU- 
sustalning.  Which  waa  polltleally  tanpoealble. 
The  city  got  the  Transit  Authority.  What  it 
didnt  get  was  a  payroll  tax.  On  tbe  recom- 
mendation of  Mayor  Wagner,  the  Board  of 
Estimate  rejected  it.  Through  tbe  mld-alztles 
the  city  retained  this  authority  to  Impoae 
a  payroU  tax.  It  was  unused,  and  finally  with- 
drawn by  the  state.  For  years  the  city  has 
fought,  vainly,  to  get  permission  of  the  State 
Legislature  to  tax  commuters.  A  payroU  tax 
would  have  provided  a  means  to  do  ao.  U  the 
city  now  had  the  payroU  tax  John  Lindsay 
had  asked  for  in  1970 — his  proposal  would 
also  have  abolished  the  dty  inoome  tax — an 
estimated  additional  $400  million  would 
have  been  recdved  from  commuters  alone 
this  year. 

3.  January  16,  1956:  The  Port  Authority 
and  the  Trlborough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Au- 
thority agree  on  a  master  plan — for  oars. 

Many  factors  were  to  contribute  to  the 
erosion  of  the  city's  economic  base — repeal 
of  the  Lyons  law,  for  example,  which  had  re- 
quired city  employees  to  live  In  the  dty,  and 
constantly  rising  taxes,  which  encouraged 
business  to  leave  town.  But  it  was  the  high- 
way construction  binge  after  World  War  II 
that  made  It  easy  to  do  so. 

The  Port  Authority  and  the  TBTA  agreed 
on  a  plan  to  build  a  second  level  of  the 
George  Washington  Bridge,  the  Throgs  Neck 
Bridge,  and  the  Verraaano-Narrows  Bridge — 
each  to  carry  cars  only — and  for  ribbons  of 
access  roads  and  highways  to  go  with  them. 
It  was  a  $1.2-bUllon  package,  and  Its  archi- 
tect was  Robert  Moees.  As  Robert  Caro  wrote 
in  The  Power  Broker,  his  biography  of  Moees, 
the  pact  "sealed,  perhaps  for  centuries,  the 


future  of  New  York  and  its  suburbs."  If  tbe 
proposed  money  had  bean  applied  to  mass 
transit— -an  abhorrent  thought  to  Moses  or 
the  Pwt  Authority's  Austin  ToMn— the  city 
could  have  completely  remodeled  Its  sub- 
way system. 

Little  more  than  a  year  later,  on  June  29. 
1966,  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  was 
established,  creating  a  mechanism — a  gaso- 
line tax — to  funnel  new  billions  each  year 
into  highway  construction.  Between  1956  and 
1965  alone,  these  fund*  paid  for  the  con- 
struction of  439  mUes  of  new  highway  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  In  the  same  period, 
not  a  mile  of  new  rapid-transit  track  was 
completed. 

4.  March  31.  1968:  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner Issues  Executive  Order  Niunber  49. 

Wlxat  came  to  be  caUed  the  "Uttle  Wagner 
Act"  was  in  fact  the  Big  Wagner  Act  for 
municipal  unions.  Tbe  mayor's  executive 
order  granted  to  100,000  city  employees  tbe 
right  to  join  the  union  of  their  choice  and 
the  right  to  bargain  coUecttvely.  It  was  not 
an  easy  decision.  Wagner's  aditssfi]  were  di- 
vided between  tluwe  who  oppoeed  the  order, 
claiming  it  would  lead  to  Increased  union 
pressure,  and  thoee  who  favored  It,  arguing  it 
would  impoae  orderty  maehlaery  tor  tbe  reso- 
lution of  dlsputea,  bring  stability  to  dty 
agencies,  and  promote  eSaiancy. 

A  labor  adviser  to  Wagner,  one  who  urged 
the  signing  of  the  executive  order,  now 
ttUnks  it  was  a  "mistake.''  Ha  now  believes 
it  was  wrong  to  assume  that  a  municipal 
unlcm  can  be  dealt  with  like  a  trade  union, 
because  "tbe  city  Is  not  an  employer  in 
the  traditional  sense.  Profits  do  not  exist. 
Woikera  are  not  extracting  a  share  of  profiU 
but  rather  a  ahare  at  taxaa."  Ha  now  views 
municipal  ooUeotlve  bargaining  as  part  of  the 
poUtleal  rather  than  the  adversary  process. 
Therefore,  he  says,  municipal  anions  "are 
reaUy  a  preesure  group,  a  ^wdal- Interest 
group." 

A  pretty  powerful  one,  too.  They  are  heavy 
contributors  of  money,  printing,  and  man- 
power to  campaigns,  As  Viator  Ootbaum. 
head  of  District  Oonndl  S7  at  the  State, 
County,  and  Munlotpal  Knployees'  union,  rc- 
oenUy  remarked:  "We  have  the  ability,  in  a 
sense,  to  elect  em  own  baaa." 

The  "tiptMB  at  the  executive  order  led  in- 
exoraUy  to  the  dUutlon  of  the  power  of  dty 
executives  to  manage  their  departments, 
slnoe  it  placed  such  matters  as  ~watkload 
and  manning"  on  the  eoUecttve-bargalnlng 
table. 

City  union  contracts  now  epedfy  two-man, 
rather  than  one-man.  patrol  ears  in  low- 
crime  areas;  four  rather  than^ttve  men  to  a 
fire  truck;  a  est  number  of  days  off  for 
blood  donations;  35-hoar,  rathar  than  40- 
hour,  weeks  for  most  dty  employees;  eighteen 
days  off  a  year  for  "dtart"  ttaoe  tor  eova;  fif- 
teen minutes  a  day  at  paid  wadi-up  time  for 
saniUtionmen;  nuire  than  three  months  a 
year  of  paid  vacation  for  teadters,  plus  paid 
sabbatloals. 

Federal  employees,  who  do  not  have  the 
same  collective-bargaining  lights,  haw  re- 
ceived salary  Increases  averaging  6.8  per  cent 
In  the  last  ten  years,  m  the  same  period  city 
salaries  grew  by  10.4  per  cent. 

One  doee  not  have  to  make  labor  a  scape- 
goat or  excuse  a  weak  management  to  note. 
as  Newsweek  did  reoentty,  that  even  after 
adjusting  for  diqtarltlea  m  ooonty,  state,  and 
federal  aid.  It  stUl  ooete  New  York  City  $1,446 
per  capita  to  deUver  the  same  eervioes  that 
cost  Atlanta  only  9660,  Chicago  #715,  and 
PhUadelphla»7Sl. 

^Allowing  Wagner's  executive  order  in  1958. 
the  New  York  Timee  editorialised:  "...  city 
employees  .  .  .  wiU  now  be  permitted  to  bar- 
gain harder  for  a  pay  raise  that  lent  there  " 
UlUmately  the  rimes  waa  right,  but  it  took 
a  calamitously  long  time  to  make  It  ao. 

8.  March  26,  IMO:  Governor  RockefeUer 
signs  a  bUl  Increasing  by  8  per  oent  the 
state's  contribution  to  state  employees' 
pensions. 
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'■T  Ml  wfea*  was  aaUad  "tba  moral  oblln- 
gop''  of  thoatata,  for  which  voter  approral 
*— »'^.— — — y-  «»>•  "aaoral  obUgathm" 
eoneapt  waattavg^  ap  by  John.  ICltobaU, 
tbabMiaiawpwiawwrtotttootbarthlngi. 
.  w  •"■■*•  *■  liBtog  up  aupport.  triad 
tobaaattMli  «>fc_  On  tba  oma  band,  ba 
*"*_*fP'*^»  •"**  •""*  **>•  "*Mpnya«a" 
"f  »^.  e»  «*a  oMar,  ba  told  Invaatora 
that  tb*  atMa  taavayara  would  Iwek  tba 
■**^*  Taaaa  tatar  wa  would  all  pay.  "Tba 
^telaiam  tm  — tal  abUjatton  bonto."  wya 
Donna  Wialala,  a  profeaaor  of  government  at 
ColujBbia  Daivwtty  and  a  dliwrtor  of  the 
Mttnictpal  aaiiirauiii  Ooiporatton.  "rain- 
<wroed  and  lad  to  tbe  era  of  avoiding  oom- 
•tituUcaal  BBVdMMents.  It  waa  dUBcult  for 
^iiLlif**  *»  8»T  •»  tbe  elty,  Look.  youTe 
avoiding  ataMtaay  or  oonaUtutional  requlre- 
™«»ta  in  ptapartag  your  budget'  when  the 
rtata  Igaorad  tba  aooaUtutioB  by  not  going 
to  tba  voteaa  «•  bond  iaaaa."  »    "• 

.J^  i^""**  •*  *•'*•  *»>•  moral-obUga- 
tion  dabt  «£  atoto  pubUe  autborltiaa  bad 
•oared  to  $7A  MHfe*.  Public  auUiorltiae  bad 
proUf  eratad  aeraaa  tba  state,  now  totaling  280 

^^f^SfJti*'*'  «•«'">•  cbUdian  of 
tba  HPA— «•»  OKbM  Z>av«l4piaant  Cocpora- 
t»on-^a<B«*ad  an  tta  aioral  obUgatlona.  aet< 
**^  •■*^  «*■*■  waotlon  which  now  tbtaat- 

g?f^*?*  y^  ••"^  «<»  •«•»•  govamment 
oondMarhiCk 

^SSS^  ^*  ***^'  ^•*«™  approve  new 


own  elgbt-yaar  raeoad— 
Bad  waa  »  propoaai 

tk*  GRy  Oltib  and  tba  faagiMi  oC 
▼«*w»  to  aaMBd  tba  otty  (Awtar.  It 
by  batter  tbaai  two  to  oaa.  inmig  the 
iflyngaa  wm  two  that  woold  atreogttaaB  tt» 
ernwyor.  One  ampowawd  tba  nw^ar  to 
eattmato  tMoeral  fond  rawuea.  a  power  ft»r- 
aarty  shared  with  tte  oe«»U«Mar.  tba  Bawd 
of  Brtlaute,  and  the  City  Obandl:  tba  aac- 
and  granted  the  mayor  tba  pawai  to  aotl- 
mate  the  maximum  debt  the  city  might  laear 
for  <M4»ltal  projects,  a  power  also  formarlT 
shared. 

It  was  the  belief  at  the  time — muoli  aa 
it  was  In  Washington— that  we  needed  a 
strong  chief  exeeutive  with  the  power  to 
make  decisions.  The  charter  changes 
strengthened  tte  mayor's  powers,  but  they 
also  <^>enad  these  powers  to  abuse.  An  audit 
check  on  the  mayor  bad  been  removed. 

Tbe  new  charter  took  effect  on  January  1 
1963.  Plscal  sleight-of-hand  began  almost 
InatanUy.  On  AprU  2.  1968.  Wagner  proposed 
to  balance  his  $3-blUlon  budget.  In  part,  by 
waiving  payment  of  $lfi  million  to  the  city's 
StabUlxatlon  liaserve  Fimd  for  one  year.  Tbe 
City  CouncU  rubber-stamped  this  request,  as 
did  the  SUte  legislature. 

Comptroller  Beame,  unhappy  with  this  ap- 
proach, called  on  Wagner  to  use  auglc  in- 
stead and  balance  tba  budget  by  inaaasing 
■•nwal  fund  estimates  1^  $13.76  miuian  and 
by  changing  tba  paynsent  datea  on  atote  aid, 
thereby  ahUttag  the  foUowlng  year's  state 
aid  payments  into  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

Than,  am  Uay  g,  Wagner  acriemnly  warned: 
"A  way  m«st  be  fotiad  to  replace  a  4iB- 
milllon  loss  from  the  out-o*-clty  sales  tax." 
But  on  May  li,  he  suddenly  saw  a  "brighter 
•"■■WK  outlook"  and  aaM  «twt  taio  ettj 
oo«M  oount  on  an  addlttoaal  126.3  mlUlon  In 


laat  expe 
■(timato 


— '^'M?!.*"  ••«*'»»»  day  to  K*w  York,  tt 
*■•  •  "V  «■•  votora  re-elaeted  Bob  Wi^mr 


"Tba  algnlflcanoe  ot  tbe  charter  change. " 
argues  a  budget  e^^art.  "was  that  whan  >ou 
had  a  mayor  operating  wim  a  Budget  Bureau 
wUch  waa  eraattve,  the  aky  was  the  limit." 
«.  AprU  g.  1964:  The  New  York  State  Local 
Viaance  Iiaw  is  amended. 

The  State  LeglaUtuia  and  the  governor, 
aach  a<  whom  is  taquired  to  pass  on  every 
ctty  budget,  have  oCtan  passed  on.  winkad 
a^  or  ialtuted  glmwinitt  whidi  aUowed  city 
oOeiaia  to  uaa  the  capital  budget— intended 
to  pay  for  projects  with  a  long  economic 
iit»-4ot  current  eqienaee.  Instead  of  re- 
quiring pollttoaUy  painful  budget  cuts.  Sec- 
tion 11.  ParagEaph  62  ponaltted  officials  to 
uaa  tha  aapltal  budget  to  borrow  money  for 
eurrent  expanses. 

laa^natton  bloomed.  In  bis  1964-65  coi- 
tal bndgot.  Mayor  Wagner  burled  926  mUlion 
to^anse  itama.  Ooveraor  Rockefeller  ap- 
^ovad  an  adaWUOstntioa  bui  (Chapter  634 
at  tha  I«wsaC  1967)  which  aDowed  "the  costs 
0*  oodlfloattan  of  taiws  and  the  fees  paid  to 
experts  (lawyers],  consultants,  advertising 
aad  coste  of  printing  and  disseminating"  to 
be  regarded  as  a  capital  expense  by  gran  tine 
tbeae  expenaes  a  "three  year  period  of  pos- 
sible usefulness."  This  from  our  present  vice- 
preaident,  who  Is  now  campaigning  aealnst 
"permissive  liberals." 

Tba  expanding  use  of  this  device  and  its 
Htag-range  oost  and  effect  on  "investor  con- 
Manoe"  should  not  be  underestimated.  Be- 
twa«  1966  and  1975,  according  to  the  Clt- 
laana  Budget  Commission,  a  total  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion in  expMue  items  was  smuggled  Into  the 
capital  budget  at  an  added  Interest  cost  of 
9IM  milUcn.  It  has  become  a  major  factor 
to  the  city's  massive  debt  service,  which  in 
this  year  is  projected  to  require  jil .886  bllUon 
pOMOmlng  14  oenta  out  of  every  expense 
budget  dollar,  or  more  than  the  city  spends 
for  poUoe,  are,  the  city  University,  sanlta- 
tton,  aijil  the  environment  combined 

9.  May  18.  1906:  Mayor  Wagner  closes  a 
budaat  gap  by  abort-term  borrowing. 
Mayor  Wagnar  had  planned  to  present  hia 


bndgat  to  tha  tail  Board  of 
tt«a  tolotlaloB  oaooaaM.  Bat 

^      . oirt  that  thoaMfor  planned 

to  dooa  a  •MgA-amUga  birtjat  oaa  T~^ 
sntng  liMB'l  >ai»  aetM  anA  by  mUik  two 

S*"*?'  •?????*  "^^  lac»Biatu»r«S  the 
yaUn  to  approve  a  oonatitutlraua  amend- 
ment peraattlag  the  city  to  inoreaae  teal 
eatoto  taaaa  90  per  cent.  BdltarlalisU 
■cweched.  City  Comptroller  Beame,  a  cloee 
Wagner  aUy.  blaatad  tbe  plan. 

Tha  live  TV  plans  were  soratohed.  Instead. 
Deputy  Mayor  Xdward  r.  Cavanagh.  Jr  rmd 
a  Biz-aunuto  waaaaaa  to  two  BeanI  of  Bstt- 
mate  membeca  oa  the  aaaw  day  John  Und- 
say  announced  hU  caxMlldacy  for  mayor 
Among  the  blgbUg^ts  of  tha  Wagan'  budget 
maasago  was  his  plan  to  "Iwrrow  now,  repu 
lator,"  aa  ha  phzasad  it.  Sq>reailng^» 
optlmlam  and  rhetoric  of  the  day.  he  said. 
"I  Intend  that  we  shaU  piaas  ahead  with  tha 
war  cm  crime,  the  war  on  poverty,  the  war 
on  narcotics  addicUon.  tbe  war  on  slums,  fha 
war  on  disease,  and  the  war  on  civic  ubU- 
ness."  ^ 

Such  "wars"  cost  money,  and  Wagner 
presented  a  tricked-up,  rec<;|rd-hlgh  gSJt- 
blUlon  budget  to  pay  for  tbam.  It  was  deilclt 
flnanring,  and  the  implloat.tona  for  tb»  fu- 
ture were  profound.  In  July,  Ifoody's  lowered 
New  York  City's  credit  rating,  thereby  coat- 
ing tajQMiyers  millions  of  dollars  in  addi- 
tional Interest  charges.  According  to  one 
official  on  the  privately  funded  Citizens 
Budget  Commission,  an  organization  whose 
timely  ai^d  pertinent  warnings  wont  largely 
unheeded  over  the  years,  "Wagner  showed 
it  could  be  done.  His  action  showed  that  our 
laws — with  the  help  of  the  legislature,  oar 
constitution,  and  our  statutory  framework- 
are  sufficiently  elastic  to  encompass  a  dev- 
astating amount  of  mismanagement."  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  helped  round  up  sufficient 
Republican  votes  in  the  legislature  to  pass 
this  scheme. 

On  June  SO,  1M5.  the  city's  short-term  debt 
^f  t626  mfllion.  By  February,  1976,  it  had 
grown  to  an  insnpportoble  $6.7  billion. 

On  December  21,  1966,  Mayor-eleet  John 
Lindsay,  sounding  remarkably  similar  to  tbe 
man  who  would  foUow  him  into  office  «l^ 
years  later,  expreeeed  alarm;  "I  face  a  budgM 
gap  of  almost  a  bUllon  dollars  for  the  flist 
fifteen  months  of  my  administration."  Wag- 
ner denied  there  was  a  d^dt,  as  Lindsay 
would  eight  years  Uter. 

10.  January  12,  1966:  Mayor  Lindsay  set- 
tles a  cit^ivlde  transit  strike. 

Mayor-elect  John  Lindsay  journeyed  to  the 
American  Hotel  on  Decamber  27,  1965.  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  Transport 
Workers  union  and  the  TranMt  Authority. 
He  asked  botti  sides  to  arrive  at  a  "fair  set- 
tlement" to  avoid  a  tran^t  strike  and  then, 
with  unaccustomed  humility,  declared:  "I 
am  not  an  expert  on  labor  matters." 

Over  the  next  fifteen  days  he  would  prove 
this.  On  January  1,  1966,  34,800  transit  work- 
ers went  on  strike,  iramobiliaing  most  of  the 
city.  It  was  the  first  strike  in  TWXT  history, 
and  the  first  major  citywlde  strike  in  the 
city's  hUtory.  Until  this  point,  unions  would 
threaten  and  bluster  but  then  sit  down  In 
some  smoke-filled  room  and  work  out  a  set- 
tlement. This  time — ^after  Lindsay  denounced 
what  be  called  the  "power  brokers."  after 
the  New  York  Times,  near  hysteria,  had 
blasted  a  judge  for  merely  throwing  union 
leaders  in  Jail,  after  union  president  Michael 
Quill  had  called  his  mayor  a  "plp-squesk" 
and  the  Times  a  "meddler"— the  strike  was 
settled  with  a  package  ot  improvemMito 
WOTth  862  million,  or  twice  what  one  of  the 
three  mediators  said  could  have  been  toe 
price. 

Price  aside,  there  was  another  Important 
consequence.  As  former  Mayor  Wagno'  now 
recalls,  "They  went  on  strike — a  violation  of 
the  law— and  ya(  as  part  of  tba  settlement 
thay  ««ra  forgiven,  with  no  panaltlaa  to  any 
extent." 

The  1966  transit  strike  was  John  Lindsay's 
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Bay  of  Pigs.  It  set  the  pattern  for  his  future 
shaky  dealing  with  municipal  labor.  Some 
feel  be  waa  tbe  victim  of  poor  advice.  One 
pertlclpant  recalls,  "There  were  four  guys 
principally  responsible:  Abe  Baakto  and  John 
Oakes  o^  the  New  York  Timn  were  on  the 
phone  every  day  telling  Lindsay  what  to  do. 
Then  there  was  (pollster)  Lou  Harris  and 
(Liberal  party  chief)  Alex  Rose.  They  ware 
the  arcbltecte  of  that  settlement.  They  were 
all  smart  guys  who  understood  public  rela- 
tions, but  not  labor  relations." 

Today,  one  of  those  fow:  advisers  resected 
that  Lindsay's  mistake  was  that  he  "sur- 
rendered" to  the  unions'  demands.  His  view 
was  that  Lindsay  should  have  drawn  the 
line  and  sunmioned  the  troopa  to  battle.  That 
may  be  cortact.  but  it  presupposes  that  the 
poblie,  like  a  mighty  army,  would  mar^  in 
step  behind  their  leader.  Yet  by  tbe  thir- 
taantb  day  of  tbe  strike  the  public — ^tlred, 
iaoonvenlenoed.  their  work  and  life  patterns 
disrupted — was  the  party  most  ready  to  "sor- 
lendar." 

11.  AprU  SO,  1966:  The  Stete  Medicaid  Uw 
is  enacted. 

Bunnlng  for  re-deetlon  to  1966,  and  play- 
ing the  nda  of  a  "llbetml."  MOlaon  Bockef«ller 
ilgned  Medicaid  toto  law,  hailing  it  as  "the 
Bwat  aignillcant  social  leglalatlon  to  three 


Tbe  aigniflcance  should  not  be  uuder-esti- 
aated.  Almost  everyone  waa  for  Medicaid  in 
1966 — ^Bobert  Kennedy,  hoOx  bouaea  of  the 
Btate  Legialature.  labor,  Bepublicana,  and 
Denx>cratB.  It  waa  the  oompaaaionate  thing  to 
do— «nd  a  claaBlc  case  of  good  totentlons  and 
goala  being  subverted  by  poor  thinking  and 
alovenly  legialatton.  The  New  York  Stote 
Ifedloaid  law  promised  free  medical  cars  to 
tbe  poor,  to  senior  cltiaenB.  and  part  of  the 
middle  daaa  as  w^.  Tha  atate  waa  going  to 
■pend  money — BockefaUer  said  "*90  mU- 
lion"— to  aubeidlae  medical  care.  But  the 
state  neglected  to  provide  money  or  a  plan 
to  expand  medical  faculties  and  provide  the 
beds,  doctors,  nurses,  and  tecbnldana  that 
would  be  neceasary.  Coata  exploded  aa  too 
many  people  chased  too  few  doctors  and  fa- 
culties— making  medical  care  prohlblttvaly 
expensive  for  many  New  Yorkers.  Not  to  men- 
tion what  it  would  later  do  to  oiir  senior 
citizens  In  nursing  homes  and  for  venal  pri- 
vate nursing-home  operators. 

The  city's  share  of  Medicaid  ooste  is  now 
greater  than  ite  share  of  welfare. 

12.  January  4,  1967:  Tbe  city's  Office  of 
Collective  Bargaining  names  an  impaasc 
panel  to  settle  a  pay-parity  dispute. 

In  1967,  faced  with  a  tough  quarrel  tovolv- 
ing  old  and  sensitive  reiatiooahlpa — "pari- 
ties"— within  poUce  ranlu.  and  between  po- 
lice and  fire  pay  scales,  the  city's  Oflloe  ot 
Collective  Bargaining  named  an  Impaairr 
panel  to  sort  out  the  issues.  There  followed 
the  city's  breaking  of  a  written  agreement 
with  the  police,  a  lawsuit,  i4)peals,  rebear- 
ings,  and  a  sU-day  police  strike  to  1971.  Ul- 
timately, the  city  lost  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association,  and  tbe 
financial  consequences  were  great.  "By  the 
time  other  groups,  like  firemen  and  sanita- 
tionmen.  came  forward  with  their  related 
demands,"  writes  professor  Raymond  Horton 
in  his  book  Municipal  Labor  Relati<His  In 
New  York  City,  "the  cost  to  the  city  was  con- 
siderable— estimated  from  $160  million  to 
$215  miUlon." 

But  the  city  paid  another  price  for  ite  par- 
ity debacle.  The  city  had  previoxisly  sulTered 
strikes  by  ite  transit  workers,  ite  teachers, 
sanltetlonmen,  welfare  workers.  But  until 
January,  1971,  it  had  been  almost  unthink- 
able that  those  responsible  for  pubUc  safety 
would  strike.  With  that  strike  went  another 
piece  of  the  social  fabric,  encouragtog  citi- 
zens and  tovestors  alike  to  lose  confidence 
in  tlie  city's  future. 

13.  November  7,  1967:  Voters  reject  a  new 
stete  constitution. 

Voters  who  can  rememlier  back  to  1967 


may  dimly  recall  a  strident  argument  over 
the  wisdom  of  repealing  the  ao-caUed  "Blaine 
Amendment"  to  the  stote  constitution,  which 
forbade  stete  aid  to  parochial  schools.  Re- 
peal of  Blatoe  was  part  of  an  extensive  revi- 
sion worked  out  in  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. The  package  was  resoundingly  defeated. 
But  for  the  city  of  New  York,  which  cast  66 
per  cent  of  Ite  ballots  against  the  revisions, 
the  new  constitution  would  have  helped  a 
great  deal  In  other  ways. 

Article  V,  Section  25b  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution called  for  the  stete  to  assume  over  a 
ten-year  period  tbe  full  cost  of  operating  all 
courts  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  the  197&- 
76  year  tbe  city's  share  of  court  ooste  is 
budgeted  at  894.2  mUllon. 

Article  X,  Section  IS  of  tbe  proposed  con- 
stitution called  for  tbe  stete  to  assume  over 
a  ten-year  period — 10  per  cent  each  year — toe 
total  cost  of  all  city  welfare.  In  1967-68  the 
local  cost  for  welfare  was  $267.2  million.  By 
1976-76  the  local  share  of  welfare  and  Med- 
icaid ooste  had  miilUplled  to  more  than  $1 
billion. 

Article  tX,  Section  Id  of  the  proposed  oon- 
Btltutton  would  have  changed  the  city's 
Btote-aehool-ald  formula.  Instead  of  betog 
based  on  attendance,  as  It  now  is  (with  the 
city's  high  rate  of  absenteeism) ,  the  formula 
would  have  been  swltebed  and  woiild  have 
been  baaed  on  pupU  registration,  benefitting 
deiisely  populated  areas  like  the  city. 

14.  Movamber  8,  1968:  Tbe  election  of 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  name  Nixon  wlU  be  remembo'ed  for 
vartous  perfldiea — ^Watergate,  Cambodia. 
Chile,  Vietnam.  But  aa  far  as  toe  city's  flaeal 
crisis  is  oonceraed.  Nixon  should  be  remem- 
bered as  toe  president  who,  in  the  words  of 
urban  historian  Richard  Wade,  "abandoned 
toe  notion  of  compensatory  spending  for  our 
cities  and  Instead  awltcbed  to  per  capita  aid, 
which  favored  tbe  burgeoning  suburbs.' 
Though  to  absolute  numbers  federal  aid  to 
the  city  grew  tocrementally  during  each  of 
tbe  years  Nixon  was  preaident,  by  1973-74  it 
decreaaed  aa  a  ponentage  of  the  city's  budg- 
et— and  it  is  certato  that  had  a  progreaaive 
been  preaident,  the  city  would  have  received 
oonaiderably  more  support.  Additionally,  as 
the  federal  government  cut  back  on  match- 
ing grant  programs,  the  city,  in  an  attempt 
to  oonttoue  thoae  servloee,  often  overex- 
tended itself.  "A  critical  series  of  declskms." 
argues  a  former  deputy  mayor,  "was  the  ac- 
ceptance ot  federal  programs  forced  on  us 
during  the  Johnson  years.  In  the  liberal 
euphoria  over  theaa  programs  too  Uttle  at- 
tention was  paid  to  tbe  long-term  ooate  of 
these  programs."  /^ 

15.  March  18.  1969:  John  Lindsay  an- 
nourtcea  bis  candidacy  for  re-election. 

Lindsay  was  to  trouble  and  he  knew  it.  In 
Febniary.  1968.  he  had  suffered  a  massive, 
dty-wlde  sanitation  strike  in  which  be 
threatened  to  caU  out  the  National  Guard. 
In  a  union  town,  labor  leaders  were  calUng 
him  anti-labor.  Even  worse,  in  toe  wake  of 
the  September,  1968,  teachers'  strike  over  de- 
centralization, many  Jews — tbe  city's  largest 
and  most  powerful  ethnic  group — were 
openly  calling  the  mayor  anti-Semitic. 

He  had  to  try  to  rebuild  an  electoral  coali- 
tion, to  be  more  political.  He  hired  a  talented 
campaign  manager,  Richard  Aurelio,  and  In- 
structed bis  key  aides  to  check  Important 
government  decisions  wito  Aurelio.  If  he  was 
to  wto  be  had  to  do  what  most  elected  exec- 
utives do:  use  his  government  powers  to  ad- 
vance his  campaign.  Only  John  Lindsay  had 
to  do  more.  He  was  still  a  Republican  In  a 
town  where  that  party  Is  nearly  extinct:  And 
more  he  did. 

"That  was  a  year  the  mayor  wanted  labor 
peace,"  Lindsay's  deputy  budget  director  at 
the  time,  David  Orossman,  now  recalls.  It 
was  the  year,  eays  Raymond  Horton,  "when 
John  Undsay  stopped  fighting  with  toe 
unions  and  went  to  bed  with  them." 

Before  toe  1909  election,  lucrative  new  pen- 
sion beneflte  had  been  awarded  attendance 


teachers,  sanitotlonineii,  higher-education 
employees,  police,  firemen,  and  Itorary  teach- 
ers. Lindsay's  reelectton  campaign  would  ulti- 
mately win  toe  support  of  such  powerful  city 
iinlons  as  tooee  of  the  state,  county,  and 
municipal  employees  and  toe  sanltatlonmen. 
Albert  Shanker,  head  of  the  teachers'  union — 
who  in  1968  spoke  of  Lindsay  to  terms  that 
would  make  Mike  Quill  prond — remained 
neutral.  The  mayor's  people  considered  this  a 
pro-Lindsay  posture.  In  1970,  toe  teachers 
were  rewarded  with  an  extravagant  pension 
settlement. 

Lindsay  also  used  bis  budget  for  a  serien  of 
manipulations  to  tide  him  through  toe  elec- 
tion. He  balanced  his  expense  budget  by 
counting  $1 16.7-mlUlon  to  nonexistent  reve- 
nues. He  doubled  expense  moneys  slipped 
Into  toe  capital  budget.  Playing  Santa  Claus. 
he  reversed  a  long-held  position  and  promised 
to  hire  more  firemen;  he  also  dangled  over- 
time pay  for  policemen  who  worked  a  new 
night  shift. 

With  toe  Involuntary  help  of  the  taxpayers, 
and  assisted  by  a  imuiant  campaign,  tbe 
Liberal  party,  and  a  clown  muned  Procacctoo, 
Lindsay  won — with  42  percent  of  the  total 
vote. 

16.  June  18,  1071:  Rockefeller  signs  an 
amendment  to  toe  Local  Plnaaea  Law. 

New  York  State  first  resorted  to  budget 
notes  in  1942  as  a  method  of  rrweting  emer- 
gency expenditure  needs  by  borrowing 
against  next  year's  revenues.  Tbe  legislation 
spolce  of  "epidemic,  riot,  flood,  storm,  earto- 
quake,  or  otoer  unusual  perU."  Looking  at 
New  York  City's  recent  fiscal  history  one 
would  tolnk  that  "epidemic,"  "eartoquake, " 
and  "unusual  peril"  were  annual  evente. 

In  1971,  to  order  to  "balance"  toe  city 
budget,  city  leaders  got  behind  an  overly 
optimistic  forecast  of  bow  mvch  federal  aid 
toe  city  could  expect.  When  Oongress  hedged 
on  revenue-sharing,  toe  city  got  caught  short 
by  several  hundred  mlUicm  doUars.  Govern- 
or Rockefeller  responded  by  slgixtog  into  law 
an  amendment  to  toe  Local  Flnartce  Law 
which,  in  effect,  said:  If  New  York  City  makes 
a  mistake  in  ite  estimate  of  additional  reve- 
nues from  federal  revenue  Sharing  to  fiscal 
1971-72,  not  exceeding  $100  mUUon,  arid  gete 
Insufficient  aid  from  toe  federal  government. 
It  can  Issue  one-year  budget  notes.  But  If  toe 
dty  cant  come  up  wito  to  Is  money  by  1974, 
it  would  be  permitted  to  ask  toe  State  Legls- 
latxxre  for  money  to  cover  the  bxidget  notes, 
and  toe  legislature  "wiU  make  a  first-iit- 
stance  appropriation."  That  is,  it  would  lend 
toe  city  the  difference. 

At  toat  time,  John  Ltodsay  used  tois 
special  power  to  Issue  $308  million  of  such 
notes  to  cover  false  revenue  estimates.  The 
legislature  also  permitted  toe  city  to  repay 
toese  notes  as  late  as  July  31,  1974.  on  toe 
presumption  the  city  would  repay  a  part  each 
year.  Instead,  each  year  tbe  dty  simply  rolled 
over  that  debt.  This  takes  us  to  May  30,  1974, 
a  gubernatorial  election  year.  In  preference  to 
prudence,  Oovemor  Malcolm  Wilson  and  the 
legislature  created  the  New  York  Stabiliza- 
tion Reserve  Corporation  at  toe  request  of 
Mayor  Beame  to  repay  toe  budget  notes  of 
1971-72. 

The  legislature  toen  created  toe  Stabilizn- 
tion  Corporation  to  be  a  borrowing  agency  in 
order  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  toe  borrow - 
togs  toe  ctty  could  not.  In  brief,  this  new 
agency  was  encouraged  to  borrow  money  to 
repay  borrowed  money — paying  toterest  on 
Interest.  And  digging  toe  city  to  deeper  and 
deeper  until  It  faced  a  true  "epidemic"  in 
1976. 

17.  June  19,  1973:  Tbe  Board  of  Estimate 
and  City  Coimcil  approve  Undsay's  1973-74 
expense  budget. 

It  waa  a  good  year  for  wtoe  but  a  lousy 
year  for  toe  dty  budget.  It  was  an  unusual 
budget  In  that  it  waa  shaped  by  boto  an 
outgoing  mayor  (Lindaay)  and  by  a  Comp- 
troller (Beame)  who  was  to  be  the  tocomlng 
mayor.  Though  Beame  has  repeatedly  blamed 
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th«  «l4(.bi^iqn  deficit  bA  wyB  he  InlMrttad 
for  miicb  at  ^  diy's  cvmat  woes,  m  eomp- 
troUtr  ftod  mayoral  firoatrannar  hla  Onger- 
prlaU  ware  aU  over  the  docoiaeat.  He  at- 
tsoded  bceaktast  meetings  on  June  11  and  IS 
witb  Undeay  to  achieve  a  compromlae  toward 
what  ttufj  called  a  "balanced  budget."  On 
June  l».  1973.  City  HaU  lieued  a  joint  aUte- 
ment.  "AgiMment  baa  been  reached  on  a 
propoeed  197S-74  Xxpenae  Budget  by  the 
Mayor,  the  OomptroUer,  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Ct^  OouiicU  leaders."  The  New 
York  Poet  reported:  "TblB  was  the  first  year 
la  tlM  past  four  that  Lindsay  and  Beame 
praetlead  budfet  politics  of  consensus  In- 
stead at  ooofroDtatlon." 

Among  tbair  budget  tricks  were  (1)  the 
placing  of  9SM  million  of  expense  Items  tn 
tba  ct^li  capital  budget,  an  Increase  of  •JBO 
million  from  tba  prerlous  year;  (2)  the  dty 
ended  at  mllyaar  Its  existing  subsidies  of 
transit  <ans  tor  schoolchildren  and  the 
elderly,  pretending  the  need  would  disappear 
or  tbat  the  state  or  federal  government 
would  baU  tba  city  out:  (3)  the  City  Coun- 
cil arbttrarUy  freed  "revenuee"  of  $14BJ  mll- 
Uon  by.  among  other  things,  postponing  the 
statutory  rspaymant  of  3M  million  to  the 
"rainy  day"  fuiod:  (4)  Lindsay  announced  a 
deficit  of  gUl  million  and  simply  sumnumed 
the  state  to  close  It;  (6)  they  made  good  a 
Beame  campaign  pledge  by  adding  to  the 
budget  an  authorisation  for  3,000  more  cope, 
even  though  tba  city  had  at  the  time  2.260 
police  vacancies:  (6)  they  approved  a  one- 
year  roU-over  of  the  t30B  million  in  budget 
notes  Issued  to  cover  the  1070-71  budget 
deficit. 

A  hlgb  offlclal  in  the  present  comptroller's 
oOoe  calls  that  budget  an  example  of  out- 
right fraud. 

David  Orosanan.  Lindsay's  budget  direc- 
tor at  the  time,  deecribed  in  a  June,  1073, 
mamo  the  Importance  of  his  and  Lindsay's — 
and  Beame"*— budget  for  1073-74:  "It  was 
not  until  recently — from  June  30,  1973,  to 
March,  1076— that  the  really  sharp  Increase 
In  abort-term  borrowing  occurred  and  the 
markat  began  to  ask  what  was  going  on.  In 
those  two  years,  short-term  debt  went  up  by 
an  astounding  188  per  cent  (from  $2.5  bil- 
lloD  to  tba  current  96  blUion  level).  During 
tba  same  two  years,  the  expense  budget  went 
up  IB  per  cent  while  the  state  and  federal 
aid  component  rose  by  only  7  per  cent.  Small 
woadar,  then,  that  the  city  ran  into  a  crisis 
of  fionflrtenca  In  March,  1975.  and  ceased  to 
be  able  to  seU  lU  short-term  debt.  What 
aooounU  for  the  very  rapid  growth  In  short- 
term  borrowing  in  only  two  years?  It  would 
appear  that  the  answer  lies  mostly  in  the  way 
In  which  the  last  two  city  budgets  were  con- 
struetad — ^bullt  on  hoped-for  revenues  that 
never  arrived,  on  budgetary  techniques  that 
anticipated  future  revenues  by  borrowing 
cash  in  the  present,  and  on  a  continuing 
roll-over  of  p^st  deficits  from  year  to  year.  .  . 
Tha  current  cash  crisis  u,  in  budgetary 
terms,  the  end  result  of  a  political  proceta 
that  saw  the  city  adopt  two  successive 
budgets  in  which  the  hard  issue  of  budget 
balance  was  avoided." 
18.  November  6,  1073:  The  election  of  Abe 


"The  whole  disaster  of  the  city  U  Beame," 
bitterly  complains  an  offlclal  with  the  Citi- 
zens Budgat  OommlBsion.  "The  people  in  the 
Budget  Bureau  are  and  have  been  his.  The 
secret  of  his  powers  U  his  mastery  in  the 
Budpt  Bureau.  If  you  take  a  look  at  the 
creative  decisions  in  the  city,  you  have  to 
stand  In  admiration.  There  is  an  unbelievable 
technical  elegance  that  one  has  to  admire. 
What  led  to  Beame  and  Deputy  Mayor 
Cavanagh-s  downfaU  was  the  fact  that  these 
two  guys  were  unable  to  adjust  to  changes 
In  the  new  Intergovernmental  ball  game  we 
hava.  Tha  city  came  to  depend  for  40  to  46 
P«ro«tof  Ita  budget  on  state  ar  '  federal 
govwtaoMDt  ftuds.  Thay  oould  not  ahnflla 
tbaaafuada. 


"The  nature  of  the  city's  budget  changed, 
but  Beame  did  not  adjust  to  the  situation. 
He  still  continued  to  claim  savings  based  on 
expenditures  not  made,  and  which  never 
would  have  bean  made  to  begm  with.  The 
dty  claimed  hundreds  of  millions  in  savings 
on  people  it  could  not  have  hired.  It  was  as 
if  my  washing  machine  broke  and  my  wife 
got  it  repaired  for  $60.  If  I  were  Abe  Beame 
I  would  dalm  a  8250  saving  since  I  didn't 
have  to  go  out  and  buy  a  new  washing 
machine." 

Abe  Beame  did  something  like  that  in  the 
spring  of  1074  when  he  presented  bis  1974-76 
budget.  Rather  than  make  painful  cuts  to 
balance  his  budget,  be  raised  the  already 
highest  taxes  In  the  nation  by  $44  million: 
he  smuggled  8722  million  of  expense  Items 
into  hia  capltaj  budget:  borrowed  8630  mil- 
lion through  the  creation  of  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Beserve  Corporation,  to  be  repaid  over 
ten  years:  raised  some  8280  million  by  ad- 
vancing the  date  of  sewer-rent  collections 
and  siphoning  what  he  called  "excess "  pen- 
sion earnings  to  meet  the  dty's  share  of 
pension  contributions.  The  dty  bad  In- 
creased its  reliance  on  borrowed  funds  to 
cover  insuWctent  current  revenues,  thus 
pushing  off  still  larger  debt  payments  to  next 
year. 

Besides  his  budget  failures,  Abe  Beanie's 
performance  directly  led  to  the  undermin- 
ing of  confidence  in  his— and,  therefore,  the 
city's — credibUlty.  At  first,  he  blamed  what- 
ever budget  problems  he  had  on  the  81-6- 
blllion  deficit  he  said  he  inherited  from  ter- 
rible John  Lindsay.  Then  on  December  2, 
1974,  he  blamed  City  ComptroUer  Ooldln's 
differing  defidt  estimates  for  the  0.6  per  cent 
Interest  the  city  was  forced  to  pay  for  short- 
term  notes.  Then,  over  the  next  two  months, 
he  separately  announced  what  he  called 
Phase  One,  Two,  and  Three  of  dty  layoffs. 
On  February  1,  he  said  layoffs  had  been 
averted  because  city  umons  were  forgoing 
contractual  rights.  The  mayor  seemed  to 
be  saying  that  the  current  year's  budget 
crisis  was  no  more.  On  February  16,  Beame 
projected  a  81.68-blUlon  budget  gap  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Then  he  announced  layoffs 
that  later  did  not  matsriallze.  He  blamed 
RepubUcans  in  Washington.  Then  he  blamed 
Albany.  On  May  29,  sUndlng  In  the  well  of 
the  Council  Chamber  before  live  television 
cameras,  the  mayor  blamed  the  banks  and 
"editorial  columns"  for  a  "conspiracy"  to 
create  "an  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty about  New  York's  securities."  On  June 
24,  First  Deputy  Budget  Director  John  J. 
Lanlgan,  a  long-time  Beame-Cavanagh  as- 
sociate, said.  "I  think  there's  a  possibility 
we'U  end  up  with  a  balanced  budget"  for  the 
1974-76  fiscal  year.  By  July  7.  the  mayor  was 
sitting  calmly  in  his  office  and  announcing 
that  the  fiscal  crisis  was  "behind  us."  Like 
Nixon  with  Watergate,  he  had  treated  the 
dty's  fiscal  crisis  as  a  j)ubllc-relattons  prob- 
lem. 

On  March  24  he  warned,  "Nobody  is  going 
to  tell  me  how  to  run  the  city."  On  June  10, 
the  state  Municipal  Assistance  Corporation 
was  created.  By  July  18  Beame  meekly  told 
the  B«AC  he  would  do  "whatever  is  necessary" 
to  win  back  the  Investors  he  had  accused  of 
"conspiracy"  on  May  20.  By  September,  the 
State  Legislature  had  passed  a  blU.  a  main 
purpose  of  which  was  to  advertise  to  inves- 
tors that  Abe  Beame  was  no  longer  in  charge. 
He  had  been  stripped  of  his  budgetary  pow- 
ers, as  the  city— through  the  default  of  its 
leadeiis— had  been  stripped  of  representative 
government. 

"Abe  Beame  could  have  done  much  more 
much  earlier  and  paid  much  lees,"  a  high 
state  official  told  me  in  July.  "Ir.  fact,  if  the 
city  had  been  willing  to  get  b-.aest  with  its 
figures  last  winter  and  had  presented  a  two- 
or  three -year  fiscal  plan  and  agreed  to  limit 
its  borrowing,  there  could  have  been  an 
agreement  with  the  financial  commimity  and 
tbare  would  have  been  no  need  for  Big  MAC." 
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10.  June   16,   1974:   The  Port  Autborltv'. 
1662  covenant  is  repealed.  "«»ontys 

In  1983  the  Port  Authority  made  a  deal 
with  the  governors  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  The  authority  agreed  to  take  over  and 
modernize  the  bankrupt  and  decaying  trana. 
Hudson  commuter  tubes  in  return  for  win 
nlng  the  approval  of  the  governors  to  buUd 
the  World  Trade  Center.  As  an  addlUonal  in- 
centive, the  legislatures  of  the  two  sutea 
passed  covenants  assuring  the  authority  to- 
gether  with  lU  bondholders,  that  never  again 
would  it  be  required  to  assume  any  deficit 
mass-transit  operation.  Since  mass-transit 
systems  chronlcaUy  loee  money,  this  effec- 
tively took  the  authority  out  of  the  "--— 
transit  business. 

For  years,  critics  of  the  Port  Authority  have 
lashed  out  at  thU  faUure  to  invest  in  mass 
transit.  A  leader  In  the  fight  to  wrench  the 
authority  Into  helpUig  finance  mass  transit 
was  labor  attorney  Theodore  Kheel,  who  said 
In  the  spring  of  1974.  "Repeal  of  the  1883 
statutory  covenant  wUl  In  no  way  Impair  the 
security  of  Port  Authority  bondholders."  Be 
was  backed  by  Governor  Brendan  Byrne  of 
New  Jersey,  who  signed  the  repeal  on  AprU 
30.  Then  overwhelming  majorities  In  both 
houses  of  the  New  York  State  LeglsUtore 
passed  the  repeal.  Governor  Malcolm  Wilson 
switching  from  the  support  he  had  promised 
Nelson  Rockefeller  In  the  faU  of  1973,  he?l- 
tated  In  signing  the  measure.  He  was  fearful 
he  said  Uter,  that  hU  approval  of  the  meas- 
ure would  "overturn  a  solenm  pledge  of  the 
state."  He  was  immedaltely  attacked  by  fel- 
low Republicans,  by  Kheel,  by  all  the  then- 
Democratic-candidates  for  governor  by  the 
City  Bar  AssocUtlon,  by  Just  about  everyone 
in  politics.  Wilson  had  been  warned  that  re- 
peal would  seriously  imdermine  "investor 
confidence,"  words  then  foreign  to  most  ol 
us.  Finally,  on  June  16.  only  minutes  before 
the  signing  deadline— and  knov^ng  he  faced 
a  dlffl(!ult  November  election — Governor  WU- 
son  relented  and'' approved  the  measure. 

Donna  ShalaU,  a  member  of  the  MAO 
board,  reports  that  in  her  dealings  with  bank- 
ers  they  often  cite  the  repeal  as  undermin- 
ing "confidence"  in  government  securities. 
To  Investors  the  repeal  served  as  a  warning 
—despite  assurances  from  the  state  and  the 
Port  Authority— that  what  the  state  glveth 
It  can  taketh  away. 

30.  February  26,  1076:  The  New  York  State 
Urban  Development  Corporation  defaults. 

The  first  sentence  of  UDC  President  Ed- 
ward J.  Logue's  e4-page  annual  report  tat  ^ 
1974  begins:  "1076  can  be  a  banner  year 
It  was,  of  sorts. 

On  January  21,  State  Comptroller  Arthur 
Levitt  deplored  yet  again  the  "moral  obli- 
gation" gimmick  used  by  UDC  and  other 
agencies  to  avoid  constitutionally  required 
voter  approval  for  state  borrowing.  He  also 
blamed  the  banks  for  "cooperating  with  a 
vengeancs"  to  reap  profits  from  UDC.  In 
succeeding  days  Governor  Carey  appointed 
task  farces  to  study  and  seek  to  prevent  the 
nation's  most  powerful  housing  agency  from 
drowning  in  $1 -billion  in  debts  outstanding, 
and  the  81-miaion  per  day  It  owed  contrac- 
tors. The  agency  had  clearly  overextended 
itself.  After  a  sertes  of  frenetij  meetings  and 
touch-and-go  negotiations  with  the  banks, 
on  February  26  the  governor  fashioned  a 
bipartisan  plan  to  provide  refinancing  and 
stave  off  the  collapse  of  this  Important  state 
agency.  At  the  time  everyone  hailed  the 
statesmanship  exhibited  by  all  sides.  Largely 
OTerlooked  was  an  event  which  took  place 
the  day  before,  and  seemed  less  significant. 
On  February  26,  New  York  State — rather 
than  appropriating  state  moneys  and  per- 
haps raising  taxes  to  cover  8104.6  million  in 
due  notes— chose  to  d?faiUt  on  UDC  obliga- 
tions for  four  weelcs.  Governor  Carey 
double-talked,  saying  Uiat  since  these  were 
short-term  notes  they  "do  not  carry  the 
moral  obligation  }f  the  state." 
Four  weeks  later  the  state  made  good  on 
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this  money.  But  tba  damage  bad  been  dona, 
tnoc  became  the  first  major  government 
agency  since  the  Depression  to  become  in- 
solvent. As  Richard  Bavltch.  the  man  Carey 
installed  as  Logue's  successor,  had  warned 
on  February  9.  "People  did  business  with 
the  UDC — small  businessmen,  archttacte, 
civll-rlghts  organlzaUona — thinking  they 
were  doing  business  with  the  state  of  New 
Tork.  The  fact  that  they  technically  were 
not  doesn't  matter  now."  The  message  com- 
municated to  Investors  was  that  state  moral 
obligations  were  not  legal  obligations.  Like 
the  Port  Authority  bond  covenant,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  investment  community  the  state 
was  breaking  a  contract.  Said  a  Wall  Street 
bond  trader:  "Why  should  I  buy  the  moral 
obligations  of  Immoral  politicians?"  The 
consequences  were  swift.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  "public  bonds  fell  an  aver- 
age of  815  for  each  81,000  face  amount." 
vnthln  days  New  York  City  was  forced  to 
■eeept  a  then  astronomical  8.09  per  cent  in- 
terest rate  on  8637-mllUon  of  bond-antici- 
pation notes — up  from  7  per  cent  two  weeks 
before.  In  a  Joint  statement  Beame  and 
Ooidin  said.  "The  recent  default  by  the 
state  Urban  Development  Corporation"  has 
created  an  "unwarranted  climate  of  sus- 
picion in  the  marketplace."  They  charged 
that  New  York  City  taxpayers  were  being 
farced  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  "another 
JurlBdlctlon."  The  State  Housing  and  It- 
nance  Agency  postponed  a  scheduled  note 
sale— made  finally  on  AprU  23  for  a  record 
94  per  cent.  By  April,  construction  of  Uion 
than  81  billion  in  nursing  homes,  hospitals, 
facilities  for  the  handicapped,  and  other 
projects  was  held  up  for  lack  of  Investors. 
The  municipal-bond  market  was  going  to 
hdl.  And  the  city  of  New  York,  the  most 
flagrant  vl(dator  of  that  market's  rules,  was 
thus  set  up  to  reap  a  whirlwind. 


A  USEFUL  SUGGESTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  appeared  in  Farm  Journal  a  very 
useful  article  detaOing  ways  in  which 
farm  families  might  use  their  personal 
checks  to  keep  better  tax  records. 

The  article,  written  by  Charles  P. 
Lein,  Jr.,  gives  several  tips  for  handling 
checks  8o  fanners  might  keep  their 
farm-related  expenses  better  separated 
from  their  personal  expenses.  These  pro- 
cedures if  followed,  can  save  the  indi- 
vidual a  great  desQ  of  time  and  trouble 
when  it  comes  to  that  onerous  tadc  of 
compiling  a  tax  return  and  provide  exod- 
lent  records  should  the  IRS  decide  to 
audit  a  person's  taxes. 

Because  this  ardcle  provides  informa- 
tion which  can  be  of  tieneflt  in  heli^ng 
farm  families  with  the  chore  of  tax  prep- 
aration, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Reookd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

How  TO   WlirrE  Checks  that   Wni,   Stahb 
A  Tax  Audit 

The  best  tool  you  have  to  help  you  make 
out  your  Income  tax  accivatefy.  keep  you 
out  of  trouble  with  IRS,  and  ball  you  out  of 
a  tax  audit  when  that  comes  along  la  some- 
thing you  handle  every  day — your  liank 
checks. 

The  problem  Is  that  too  many  farmoa 
and  ranchers  simply  Ignore  this  valuable  tax 
record  and  handle  checks  so  carelessly  they 
don't  record  much  of  anything  usef\il.  Or 
worse,  they  handle  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  become  the  very  proof  IRS  may  need 
M'  catch  a  cheat.  Intended  ot  hot.  Here  are 
tips  en  handling  checks  you  get  and  checks 


you  write  to  make  them  au  asset,  not  a 
liability. 

1.  UepoBlt  all  Income  checks  in  the  bank. 
Sounds  simple  enouj^.  "nouble  is  many 
checks  you  get  do  not  represent  all  the  In- 
ccone  you  received  for  the  item  sold. 

For  example,  suppoee  you  buy  81,600 
worth  of  feed  and  seed  at  the  elevator  and 
charge  it.  Later  on,  you  sell  86,000  worth  of 
grain  and  "settle  up"  with  a  check  for  84.600. 
When  you  come  to  make  out  your  tax  return 
you  may  Inadvertently  list  the  $3,000  as  the 
income  on  the  grain,  fcvgettlng  the  81.600 
they  deducted.  In  effect,  you've  charged  the 
feed  and  seed  off  twice. 

Your  wife  may  do  the  same  thing  never 
thinking  about  it  If  she  buys  butter  at  the 
creamery,  for  example,  and  sells  eggs  or 
cream,  if  she  takes  cash  for  the  difference, 
you  might  lose  track  of  both  the  income  and 
the  household  expense  (not  deductible).  The 
best  practice  Is  to  pay  by  check  for  all  de- 
ductible expenses  and  deposit  checks  for  the 
full  amount  you  receive  for  products  sold — 
grain,  livestock,  milk,  eggs,  or  other  products. 

If  you  want  850  or  8500  as  pocket  money 
for  living  expenses  that  are  not  deductible, 
write  a  check  for  that  much  as  "cash,"  and 
your  recoi.-ds  will  be  complete  and  correct. 

2.  Use  checks  for  all' expenses  and  capital 
expenditures. 

Ordinarily,  you  don't  have  much  trouble 
recognizing  a  payment  that  Is  obviously  a 
regular  business  deduction.  But  you  may 
overlook  non-business  payments  that  also 
affect  your  taxes — ^medical  expenses,  contri- 
butions (even  $5  for  the  Red  Cross) ,  personal 
taxes.  Interest  on  a  personal  note. 

Even  grocery  bills  may  affect  your  Income 
and  expanse — IT  you  board  any  hired  help.  So 
they  should  be  paid  by  check. 

An  expense  you  may  easily  overlook  Is 
wages  paid  to  children  who  help  on  the  farm. 
This  is  deductible  if  they  do  income-produc- 
ing work  (not  housework) .  You  should  pay 
them  by  check  so  you  have  an  automatic  rec- 
ord of  it. 

8.  Write  the  expense  category  on  the  face 
of  the  check.  You  may  easily  forget  what  a 
829  check  written  to  a  farm  supply  store  was 
for.  If  89  of  it  was  for  kitchen  supplies  and 
820  for  barbed  wire  and  staples,  you've  got  a 
$20  deduction  for  fence  repairs  and  no  more. 
A  notation  wlU  make  It  clear.  Usually,  it  Is 
better  to  write  separate  checks  for  deductible 
and  non-deductible  Items. 

One  warning:  Dont  write  a  check  for  842 
to  pay  a  832  repatar  bm  and  jmcket  the  820 
cash  to  spend  on  personal  Items.  The  taxes 
you  evade  this  way  are  not  worth  the  penalty. 

4.  Keep  duplicate  copies  of  aU  deposit 
slips.  Your  copies  with  your  notes  on  them 
could  be  as  valuable  as  your  marked  checks. 

A  few  more  pointers  on  making  checks  as 
valuable  as  possible: 

If  you  sell  something  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  get  that  check  deposited  before  New 
Yt»x's  day  and  avoid  confusion  between  the 
years. 

Remember,  income  Is  taxable  when  a  cash- 
able check  is  received.  Dont  carry  around  a 
oheck  thinking  you  can  postpone  listing  the 
amount  as  income  because  you  havent  yet 
deposited  or  cashed  it. 

After  you've  filed  yom:  tax,  ooUect  all  your 
checks,  deposit  sUpe  and  iBvoloes  and  other 
records  In  one  file  or  package. 

— Oh&rieA  F.  Lein,  Jr. 


WORLD  SERIES 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
no  Joy  In  Beantown  last  night 

Tlie  Cincinnati  Reds  were  crowned 
baseball  champions  of  the  world. 

The  spunky  Red's  manager.  Sparky 
Anderson,  said: 

I  alw%ya  bad  the  feelli;g  we're  the  bast 
t«am  in  baseball.  But  not  by  much. 


And,  Mr.  Preaklent,  tlMti  about  sums 
it  up.  So  with  ooogratulatknis  and  grati- 
tude to  our  Boston  Red  Sox  and  •  salute 
to  the  world  champion  Cincinnati  Reds 
we  end  the  1975  baseball  seascm.  And  as 
we  say  in  Fenway  Park,  *'weTl  be  back 
next  year." 


GROWING  CONCERN  ABOUT  ARMS 
TRADE 

Irlr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
examines  very  clearly  and  concisely  sev- 
eral of  the  arguments  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  rapidly  increasing  transters  of 
American-made  weapons  throughout  the 
world.  The  editorial  concludes  that — 

The  extraordinary  growth  in  weapons  ex- 
ports and  the  huge  ^tpments  of  military 
equipment  to  both  sides  in  arms  races  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Persian  Oulf  and  LaUn 
America  are  unjtistlfied. 

Noting  that  "American  arms  exports 
now  are  much  more  than  double  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Itirger  than  those 
of  all  other  countries  combined,"  the  edi- 
torial calls  upon  the  United  States  to 
"take  the  lead"  in  attempting  to  restrain 
the  growth  of  arms  sales  and  in  ^j^^^jng 
to  negotiate  some  form  of  arms  contFol 
agreement  among  the  major  arms  pro- 
ducing nations. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  ciA- 
leagues  as  well  as  a  series  of  informative 
articles  by  Richard  Lyons  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Octo- 
ber 19.  20,  and  21,  and  were  submitted 
for  the  Rkcoro  of  October  22  by  my  dis- 
ttngviished  coUeague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Pboxmhuk)  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "The  Arms  Business  Must  Be 
Curbed,"  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  23  be  printed  in  the  Rccobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkooro, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  SS.  1976) 

Tux  Asms  Business  Most  Bx  Coaaxn 

The  tripling  of  Amertcaa  arass  sales  abraad 
in  little  more  than  two  yeacs  to  about  811 
billion  in  tiut  last  fiecal  year  may  have 
stirred  concern  and  debate  in  the  Congress 
and  even  in  the  Admlnlstratloa.  which  orig- 
inally encouraged  it.  But  a  etgnlOeant  move 
to  restrain  this  pernicious  trade  has  yet  to 
develop,  despite  a  succeasion  of  Congressional 
studies.  Why? 

The  five-fold  increaae  In  tlM  price  of  im- 
ported oil  has  put  vast  sums  into  the  hand.s 
of  the  Mideast  oil  producers,  who  are  the 
chief  arms  buyers;  and  it  has  added  a  820- 
bllllon-a-year  drain  to  the  American  balance 
of  payments.  Two  months  after  the  oil  em- 
bargo, a  directive  by  President  Nixon  on 
Dec.  ao,  1973,  set  up  an  interagency  commit- 
tee to  spur  exports — including,  spedikeally, 
the  sale  of  arms,  which  earlier  had  been  care- 
fully restricted,  except  for  ahlpments  to  the 
NATO  countries  and  several  other  allies  be- 
lieved to  be  threatened  by  Communist  neigh- 
bors or  insurgencies. 

._pne  rationale  for  the  NUon  arms  export 
drlvie,  which  has  continued  into  the  Ford 
Administration,  is  that  if  the  United  States 
doesnt  sell  the  arms,  other  nations  will.  The 
Pentagon  has  also  argued  that  longer  pro- 
duction runs,  achieved  through  foreign  sales, 
reduce  per-weapon  cost  for  the  United  Statea 
and  keep  production  Unas  open. 

None  of  these  arguments,  of  course,  oould 
possibly  Justify  the  extraordinary  growth  in 
weapons  exports  and  the  huge  shipments  of 
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nMUary  aqulpm«nt  to  both  aides  in  arms 
nwM  tn  tte  Uioau  SMt.  Um  Wrsion  OuU 
«■•  Latla  AaailCM.  But  »u«a>pt8  to  rwtraiu 
tMa  mat  •otarprl'e  now  encounter  «:;ora)ou« 
TMiatMH  •  ftvMB  »  powerful  munltioiut  lobby. 
A  attttfjr  yuWUfeeJ  in  The  Tlmea  tbi«  week 
has  WTMlad  tb»t  more  than  1,000  American 
rnmpenW  from  coast  to  coast,  including  82 
of  tbe  nation's  M  largest  corporations,  are 
Involved  In  producljac  or  selling  arnut  for  ex- 
port. Othar  coooponenu  of  tbe  lobby  include 
trad*  unloos,  protecting  jobs  in  the  arms 
laAvmtrf;  tap  hig^  talent  in  Waatalngton.  iu- 
Niidlng  tatmu  cabinet  members  and  Presi- 
dMUlal  »dr1mn;  scores  of  former  Senators 
aa4  CfwgrMsnMin  eniployed   by   the   major 
arma  aoakan  or  their  law  firms,  and  more 
ttea  1/IW  bmome  Fsatagon  oMciaU,  civilian 
uad  BltttMy.  now  wovkUig  dirMsUy  for  arms 
maniifMtwwCT  or  aarylng  tiiMa  as  "cousult- 
uUs."  4t  Ifftam  and  abrpad.  arms  pusbers 
hM*  «M«*4  aonnal  "i^TTiwriis?  methods  and 
iMfd  wU  vltli  MUn-lrsg^  inducements  rang, 
lag  Cma  Usiali  •ntartalnment  and  free  vaca- 
ttODs  to  outiigfat  bribes  totaling  millions  of 
doUan. 

Dttttt  «  daoade  ago.  most  arms  ezporU  were 
paati.  glvMi  to  allies  to  enable  them  to 
Mlaod  ttiMiaalvea:  wltb  Congress  apprt^ri- 
atlag  taa^iayers'  funds  for  this  purpose,  arms 
want  to  countrlM  where  an  American  na- 
tional Intarast  was  perceived.  Now  95  per  cent 
o^  **>•  Mports  are  cash  or  credit  sales  on 
commeretal  or  near-commercial  Urms — and 
aiBumt  any  bujrer  Is  welcome. 

IIM  aovisi  UolOD's  repeated  refusals  after 
tiM  UM7  Uldeast  war  to  accept  American 
prapoatls  for  jplnt  limitatton  of  arms  sblp- 
OMat*  to  tlia  battleSeld  countries  undoubt- 
adlj  Mscked  what  could  have  been  the  best 
wajr  to  halt  the  ilrab-Israeli  arms  race.  But 
It  la  by  no  means  certain  that  thU  attitude 
wUI  alwajrs  prarall  in  Moscow.  Continuing 
•tforts  to  open  a  negotiation  on  Mideast  arms 
llmttatUin  should  accompany  further  elTorts 
(or  a  ICIdsaat  political  setUaiaent.  In  the 
Rnlaa  OuU,  tha  United  States  u  the  chief 
arajs  auppUar  both  to  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia 
ana  ODUld  on  Its  own  damp  down  on  arms 
raca  that  now  has  even  the  smallest  of  Gulf 
sballuknBs  acquiring  jet  fighters. 

Aa  loog  aa  tba  Bovlet  Union.  Prance, 
Britatii.  Itatr.  tha  Mathrlanda.  Sweden  and 
other  eountrlaa  an  also  involved  In  the  arms 
trad*  miUttaatlooal  agreement  wUl  be  needed 
to  curb  tba  dangerous  and  wasteful  arming 
ot  aataiopUig  coontrlas.  But  American  anns 
•M****  now  ara  much  mora  than  double 
ttaaaa  of  tha  Soviet  Union  and  larger  than 
thaa*  at  aU  othar  cauntriee  combined. 

TIM  moral  raapooatbUlty  falla  upon  Wash- 
ington to  notratn  lu  own  sales  and  taka  the 
laa*  la  attempting  to  influence  others  to 
KUlow  suit  pandtng  efforts  to  negotiate  for- 
mal arms  oontrol  agreements. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  WHEAT  PACT 

Mr.  YODNQ.  Mr.  President,  there  haa 
been  great  concern  in  recent  months 
^w^ng  fannen  and  farm  organiutlons 
over  the  embargo  on  exports  of  wheat 
«^iw>r*elly  to  Russia.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  issues  on  which  every  farm  orga- 

a'f^  *■  >«»**«*•  l^ey  aU  oppose  the 
llmltatkm  of  exports  as  a  gimmick  for 
either  holding  down  prices  or  as  a  means 
of  effecting  foreign  policy. 

Farmers  went  all  out  to  produce  this 
year  and  came  up  with  the  biggest  crop 
in  lilstory  of  wheat,  com.  and  other 
grahis.  llie  ceiling  prices  imposed  by 
limiting  exports  can  be  disastrous,  espe- 
cially when  theve  Is  no  adequate  floor  on 
prices  if  we  should  wind  up  with  a  big. 
price-busting  surplus,  which  is  entirely 


Blsmardt.  N.  Dale.,  carried  an  editorial  on 
this  subject  wlilch  I  believe  expresses  vetr 
w^  ttie  feelings  ot  North  Dakota  ptwije 
with  respect  to  export  embaigoea  on 
wheat  and  otlier  grain.  It  is  an  editorial 
which  I  hope  will  be  read  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 
There  being  no  objection,  tiie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Becou> 
asfoUows: 

iProm  t>;e  Bismarck  Tribune,  Oct.  22.  1975) 
The  RnseiAW  Wheat  Pact 
The  Ford  Administration  in  Washington 
may  have  to  produce  a  lot  more  than  an 
agreement  with  RussU  on  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  that  country  to  win  back  the  confidence 
or  the  American  farmer. 

When  the  Administration,  seemingly  under 
the  bludgeon  of  George  Meany,  Imposed  an 
embargo  on  the  shipment  of  grain  to  the 
Soviet  it  was  for  the  frank  purpoee  of  hold- 
ing down  the  price  of  grain. 

This  means  that  the  Administration  was 
in  league  with  George  Meany  to  hold  down 
the  Income  of  the  grain  producer.  By  cut- 
ting off  a  part  of  his  market,  and  helping 
thereby  to  increase  what  already  was  a  sur- 
plus beyond  domestic  needs,  the  Administra- 
tion dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  farmer's 
pocketbook.  Meanwhile,  there  was  no  corre- 
sponding freeze  of  the  price  being  paid  by 
American  farmers  for  the  machines  produced 
by  Meany'8  people. 

Now  we  are  given  only  Incomplete  reports 
on  what  the  Soviet  agreement  entails.  Ac- 
cording to  Congressman  Mark  Andrews,  it 
could  mean  that  BuasU  wlU  buy  as  much 
aa  8  miUlon  metric  tons  of  VA.  grain  this 
year.  Ttiat  would  amount  to  about  393  mil- 
lion busbeU,  or  about  30  million  busheU 
mora  than  was  grown  in  North  Dakota  thU 
year.  n.S.  production  this  year  totalled 
around  2.1  bllUon  busheU,  of  which  there  Is 
use  for  only  about  one-third  domestically 
But  according  to  Washington  sources,  the 
daal  is  for  only  about  6  mUllon  tons  of  grain 
annually. 

On  U^  of  this  ambiguity,  it  also  Is  stress- 
ed that  the  agreement  contains  loopholes  so 
that  either  the  U.8.  or  Russia  can  eacape 
whatever  obUgations  it  has  under  it  when- 
ever one  or  the  other  wanU  to.  Possibly,  one 
of  these  loopholes  could  enable  Russia  to  re- 
fuse to  buy  grain  when  it  has  a  suiBcient 
supply  of  its  own.  Another  could  permit  the 
VS.  to  refuse  to  sell  the  obligated  smount 
if,  by  some  freak,  our  own  production  was 
extremely  low.  All  of  which  could  ba  taken 
to  mean  that  the  only  parts  of  the  agreement 
that  will  always  hold  are  those  provisions 
which  win  enable  the  two  governments  to 
manlpuUte  prices.  In  this  country,  the  only 
way  prices  have  been  manipuUted  in  the  re- 
cent past  has  been  to  tha  disadvantage  ot 
tha  producer  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer—who. thanks  to  the  productivity  of 
the  American  farmer,  far  outweighs  the  pro- 
ducer in  numbers  and  political  power   The 
American  farmer's  unparalleled  productivity 
which  U  to  aay  hU  unsurpassed  efflolenoy. 
thus  becomes  his  own  undoing. 

The  White  House  posture  on  agriculture 
up  to  now  IMS  not  been  one  to  encourage 
l*a  support  of  rural  America.  Perhaps  there 
wlU  ba  good  forthcomlug  from  the  U.3.-Ru8- 
sUn  grain  agreement,  but  it  will  take  some- 
thing more  than  the  sketchy  plan  we  now  see 
to  Justify  the  farmer's  future  confldeuee 


Mr.  Presidant.  the  Bismarck  Tribune  of 


THE  HARKIN  AMENDMENT 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mi-.  President,  decencv 
has  long  run  wide  and  deep  through 
America.  Our  Con.sUtuUon  commands 
that  we  respect  each  other's  rights.  It  is 
the  native  instinct  of  mort  Americans  to 


practice  fair  play.  Our  Government  and 
its  laws  are  built  on  that  concept.  Yet 
too  often  in  recent  years,  we  have  not 
iwacticed  abroad  among  other  peopia 
the  same  tiigfa  standard  we  insist  vaaa 
at  home. 

We  sided  in  Indochina  with  regimes 
that,  in  the  &eM.  of  human  rights  make 
the  British  king  from  which  we  parted 
in  1776  look  like  a  deml-despot  We  ham 
been  learning  of  late  that  some  of  our 
major  conwrations  have  been  bribing 
foreign  officials  abroad  and  perverttaa 
the  poUcIes  of  other  governments  In  itm 
we  would  never  tolerate  at  home  We  are 
flndliig  not/  that  agents  of  the  American 
Oovemment  have  been  interfering  In 
the  domestic  affaUs  of  other  nations- 
even  including  the  extreme  of .  murda 
plots  against  their  leaders.  We  would 
rightly  cMisider  any  such  tampering  with 
our  destiny  by  another  power  to  be  an 
international  outrage.  And.  adding  an 
expensive  Insult  to  the  injury  of  tarnish- 
ing this  Nation's  principles,  our  Oov- 
emment has  been  taxing  the  American 
people  to  give  financial  support  to  re- 
gimes which  amsistently  deny  their  own 
people    the    rights    routinely    supplied 
Americans. 

Ihls  schizophrenic  policy  of  undermin- 
ing abroid  that  which  we  demand  at 
home  besmirches  everything  the  found- 
ers of  this  Nation  stood  for.  Two  hundred 
years  after  they  laid  down  the  precepts 
they  knew  to  be  the  natural  rights  due 
any  people,  we  can  renew  theh-  commit- 
ment of  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind  by  demonstrating  with  our 
acUons  that  we  know  basic  human  rights 
are  more  than  the  private  preserve  of 
Americans  alone. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
intrigued  by  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Harkln  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  I  may  differ  with  some  details 
but  I  salute  the  thrust  of  this  amendment 
by  RepresentaOve  Thomas  Hauon  of 
Iowa,  because  it  seeks  to  impose  on  our 
grants  of  foreign  aid  to  other  nations 
the  condlUon  that  the  governments  of 
those  nations  must  show,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  citizens,  some  attention  to 
the  basic  rights  which  have  long  been 
held  dear  hy  those  who  pay  the  bill— 4i)e 
American  taxpayers. 

The  humane  spirit  of  the  Harkln 
amendment  has  been  explained  with 
characteristic  directness  by  that  never- 
Jaded  columnist  for  the  Washington  Star. 
Mary  McOrory.  In  her  o(dumn  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  she  described  the  amendment 
as  "a  new  effort  to  hitroduce  conscienee 
into  U.S.  foreign  policy."  It  is  the  meas- 
ure of  how  far  U.S.  policy  has  strayed 
that  tmposhig  the  strictures  of  conscience 
on  the  expenditure  of  funds  abroad 
should  be  considered  a  novel  idea. 

Mr.  President,  this  column  and  the 
concept  it  contains  deserve  more  atten- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rscono. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  The  Washington  Star,  Sept.  29,  1975 1 

A  Prkshman  Prmses  a  Point 

(By  Mary  McOrory) 

The  HttrklLv  Amendment,  a  new  effort  to 

introduce  conscience  Into  UA  foreign  policy. 

won  In  the  House  by  a  surprising  margin  of 
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74  votes.  Its  success  in  the  Senate,  howevac. 
Is  in  some  doubt. ; 

The  amendment's  author,  freshman  Dem.- 
bcrat  Tom  Barkin  of  Iowa,  oonvlncad  his 
colleagues  that  Congresa  should  foroa  th* 
administration  to  make  human  rt^ta'  a 
consideration  in  foreign  aid. 

Under  the  Harkln  Amendment,  repressive 
regimes  which  grossly  abuse  their  own  oiti- 
nns  still  could  get  U3,  aid.  But  the  presi- 
dent would  have  to  admit  that  they  are 
repressive  and  provide  proof  that  the  money 
being  sent  actually  would  be  used  for  needy 
people  and  stated  purposes. 

Harkln,  who  as  a  congreealonal  aide  helped 
uncover  the  "Tiger  Cages"  of  South  Viet- 
nam, which  was  one  of  tha  all-time  lilgfa 
recipients  of  UJ3.  assistance,  could  not  get 
bis  amendment  considered  by  the  House  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee. 

His  victory  on  the  floor  is  witness  to  the 
growing  power  of  human  rights  as  an  issue. 

The  administration  Is.  of  course,  opposed  to 
'this  latest  exercise  In  "meddling."  The  limits 
of  foreign  policy  morality  were  expressed  by 
Secretary  of  State  Hem7  Kissinger  in  a  July 
speech:  "The  question  la  whether  we  pro- 
mote human  rights  more  effectively  by 
counsel  and  friendly  relations  or  by  ooq- 
frontatlonal  propaganda  and  discriminatory 
Ieglslatl<Mi."  The  former  method  Is  clearly 
favored. 

But  Kissinger's  magic  has  waned.  The 
Solzhenltsyn  snub  Inflamed  the  right,  and 
liberals  are  haunted  by  guilt  over  U.S.  com- 
plicity in  tolngflng  about  the  appalling  state 
of  affairs  In  ChUe,  for  which  $23.5  million  has 
been  requested  by  the  administration. 

Chile  most  conspicuously  fits  the  amend- 
ment's conditional  prohibition  against  aid 
for  "any  county  which  engages  in  a  o(m- 
slstent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights  (Including 
torture,  or  cruel.  Inhumane  or  degrading 
treatment)." 

Liberal  congressmen  are  beset  by  pleas 
from  distraught  relatives  for  help  in  locating 
m:  liberating  family  members  detained  by  the 
ruling  junta.  Recently,  Carlos  Lorca,  a  Chl- 
lean  businessman,  made  the  rounds  on 
Capitol  HiU  telling  the  story  of  his  son  Carlos 
Lorca,  Jr.,  a  Socialist  leader,  who  Is  also  a 
legislator  and  a  doctor. 

Toung  Lorca  was  picked  up  by  the  Secret 
Police  (DINA)  in  June.  The  junta  refuses  to 
confirm  his  arrest,  his  whereabouts  and  Uia 
chai-ges  against  him.  He  has  been  seen  in  a 
concenti-atlon  camp.  He  also  has  been  seen 
walking  through  poor  sections  of  Santiago, 
his  DINA  cj4>tors  walking  behind  him,  wait- 
ing to  pick  up  anyone  who  spoke  to  blm. 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  says.  "ChUe  Is  an 
outrage.  There  Is  just  no  excuse  for  aiding 
that  outfit." 

Humphrey  is  chairman  of  the  suboom- 
.mittee  In  charge  of  the  aid  blU  and  h»  in- 
vited Harkln  to  come  and  explain  bis  amend- 
ment. Harkln  ran  Into  resistance  from  two 
liberals — Sen.  Jacob  iavlts,  R-N.T.,  who 
thought  the  bill  was  "too  rigid,"  and  Sen. 
Clifford  Case,  R-N.J.,  who  substituted  for 
Harkin's  amendment  a  softer  one  of  bis  own 
which  would  put  the  Initiative  with  Congrasa 
rather  than  with  the  president  for  deter- 
mining which  countries  needed  strings  at- 
Uched  to  aid. 

Humphrey  sees  practical  and  technical  dif- 
ficulties with  the  Harkm  Amendment.  Be 
thinks  it  puts  Congress  In  tha  dilemma  of 
hnvlng  to  choose  between  supporting  disgust- 
ing governments  and  punishing  poor  people 
who  might  starve  wtlhout  U.8.  food. 

But  he  says  that  he  thinks  Harkln  has 
come  as  close  as  anyone  could  to  protect- 
i'lg  the  rights  of  the  deprived  and  says: 

"I  personally  could  support  It  and  moat 
likely  will  with  some  8ll|^t  modlflcaUon." 
He  thinks  It  might  survive  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  which  Ukes  up 
■aid  this  weak. 

,  Soma  liberals  feel   that"  tba  amendment 
could  be  used  by  anti-detente  oonservattTea 


to  ban  aid  to  Baatam  Suropean  countries. 
Some  tliink  AfMca.  whloh  has  oppreaalve 
gorernmcnts  and  starving  populations,  might 
auffer  moat. 

Humphrey  notaa  that  the  requirement 
tliat  tiia  president  certify  certain  govern- 
ments "might  ask  him  to  Ue  regularly" — 
Henry  and  the  boys  down  there  would  Uke- 
ly  find  that  none  of  them  are  oppressive. " 

If  it  falla  on  the  foreign  aid  blU,  the 
H^^r^'"  Amendment  Is  certain  to  come  back 
appended  to  the  military  aid  blU.  Congreas 
is  getting  to  the  point  where  it  thinks  tha 
country  should  stand  for  something  mora 
than  the  Kissinger  policy  of  "arms  for 
peace." 

EFFECTIVE   GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  lulr.  President,  nearly 
2  years  ago  Charles  Reich  and  Burke 
Marshall  issued  a  rational  call  for  effec- 
tive Oovemment.  Their  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
December  23.  1973.  warned  that  the 
failure  to  govern  was  a  far  greater  sin 
than  Watergate  and  one  that  would 
not  be  absolved  by  a  change  of  faces 
in  the  White  House. 

It  might  be  useful  to  reread  this  chal- 
lenging article  and  to  remind  ourselves 
that  with  all  the  dramatic  changes  we 
have  witnessed  since  it  first  appeared, 
nothing  has  changed  very  much.  Wash- 
ington, like  Ptuis,  is  still  the  same. 

But  with  such  basic  problems  eroding 
our  ec(momy  and  our  society,  real  change 
is  on  the  way.  It  is  still  within  our  power 
to  influence,  if  not  to  control,  the  shape 
of  that  change.  If  that  power  evaporates, 
then  the  changes  ahead  will  be  involun- 
tary, abrupt,  and  possibly  dangerous. 

Both  Charles  Reich  and  Burke  Mar- 
shall have  been  right  too  often  in  the 
past  to  ignore  any  longer  the  sober  warn- 
ing they  gave  us  on  the  eve  of  Christmas 
1973.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoeo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

[FKHn  the  New  Toric  Times.  Dec.  as,  1873) 
Nnano:   A  OovKaNMurr  That  Govnurs 

(By  Charles  A.  Reloh  and  Burke  MarabaU) 

Nbw  Havxn,  Cokn. — ^The  most  important 
thing  about  the  energy  crisis  Is  what  It  tails 
about  how  inadequately  we  have  been  gov- 
erned. Our  Oovemment  has  permitted  this 
whole  society  to  ba  built  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  an  unlimited  supply  of  gasoline  and 
other  fuel.  The  pattern  of  suburban  living, 
second  homes,  shopping  centers  and  indus- 
trial parks  aasuntee  this.  The  travel,  trans- 
portation and  recreation  industries  assume 
it. 

Tet  In  the  last  decade  our  Government 
has  never  really  taken  the  responalbUlty 
for  making  us  question  whether  the  assump- 
tion was  valid.  Wa  have  never  effectively 
been  asked  to  learn  tha  facts,  we  have  never 
been  glvan  tha  opportunity  to  make  serious 
choices.  Suddenly,  out  of  tha  blue,  the  en- 
ergy shortaga  la  dlscovarad.  Can  any  society 
afford  such  folly,  such  shortsightedness,  such 
lack  of  planning? 

Watergate  is  a  far  less  serious  disaster  than 
the  fact  that  wa  have  a  Government  that 
has  so  utterly  failed  to  govern.  Watergate 
has,  of  eouise,  eontrlbuted  to  that  failure 
by  occupying  the  center  stage.  And  to  the 
extent  that  Watergate  means  more  than 
mere  personal  corruption  on  the  part  of 
officials.  Its  abuses  very  likely  stem  from  an 
effort  to  retain  political  power  in  spite  of 
the  underlying  faUura  to  govern.  But  our 
present  approach  to  national  politics  shows 


we  have  not  yet  really  seen  our  predica- 
ment. On  all  sides,  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  if  President  Nixon  is  replaced  by  a  man 
who  Is  personally  honest  and  willing  to  obey 
the  Constitution,  that  will  mean  a  resump- 
tion of  responsible  natkmal  government.  It 
will  not.  If  we  do  not  face  our  problems  more 
squarely. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  a  government  that 
does  not  engage  In  long-range  planning  t^id 
have  the  courage  openly  to  perstiade,  through 
law  or  otherwise,  the  nacaasary  sectors  of 
our  society  to  f<dlow  its  plans. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  a  govemn^nt  that 
does  not  aseunM  fundamental  responsibility 
for  income  distribution  effects,  for  the  equal- 
ity or  inequality  with  which  economic  events 
burden  different  individuals  in  our  society. 
The  very  idea  that  the  fuel  shortige,  which 
no  one  knew  alx>ut,  wiU  arbitrarily  make 
some  people  richer  and  other  people  poorer 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  any  concept  of  social 
justice. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  a  democratic  sys- 
tem in  which  basic  choices  that  have  to  be 
made — such  as  how  to  allocate  our  limited 
resources — are  not  presented  to  the  people 
for  tbeir  ultimate  decision,  a  decision  that 
should  be  based  upon  facts  which  even  at 
this  late  date  are  still  unknown  to  most  of  u  s 
and  appear  to  be  drlbblad  out  in  a  deliber- 
ately misleading  fashion. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  an  economic  sys- 
tem in  which  giant  units  obey  only  tbeir  own 
Internal  needs  to  expand  or  develop  and  are 
not  subject  to  external  restraints  represent- 
ing the  needs  of  society  as  a  whole. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  irresponsibility 
of  tax-deductible  advertising  that  reckfesaly 
goes  along  creating  needs  which  either  cannot 
be  satisfied  at  all  or  cannot  be  satisfied  with- 
out a  socially  disastrous  misallocation  of  re- 
sources. 

The  problem,  in  short.  Is  not  that  we  are 
governed  by  bad  men  and  women.  What  ne 
really  have  to  confront  Is  the  fact  that  we 
are  governed  by  people  who  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing,  who  lack  the  knowledge 
what  it  needs,  what  means  might  be  taken 
and  time  to  understand  how  a  society  works. 
to  Insure  its  survival.  We  are  governed  In  the 
first  Instance  by  people  who  necessarily  spend 
most  of  their  energies  getting  themselves 
elected,  selling  themselves  like  merchandl.«« 
and  who  are  apt  to  devote  their  time  that  i-^ 
not  expended  in  that  effort  to  exercising 
power  for  Is  own  value  or  simply  becatise 
they  possess  It.  And  below  that  level,  we  are 
governed  by  bureaucracies  organlTed  and  de- 
voted to  perpetuating  their  own  power  niche 
in  tasks  that  are  often  outdated  by  the  time 
the  bure«urracie6  get  to  tham. 

The  end  of  the  last  decade  saw  the  election 
of  many  candidates  for  oAoe  whose  main  ap- 
peal was  to  fear.  There  «-ere  appals  to  fear  oi 
crime,  fear  of  racial  violence,  fear  of  youth 
and  the  antiwar  movement.  What  we  got  for 
our  fears  was  government,  at  the  national 
state,  and  local  levels,  that  promised  repres- 
sion under  the  name  of  law  and  order,  but 
had  no  real  idea  of  the  nation's  needs  except 
to  let  the  powerful  grow  yet  more  powerful 
and  uncontrolled.  Watergate  and  the  energy 
crisis  are  only  the  first  fruits  of  this  flight 
from  responslblUty.  The  domestic  ills  that 
brought  forth  the  discontent  of  the  sixties 
are  with  us  still,  more  urgent  than  ever.  It  is 
these  problems  that  must  now  ba  faced — the 
problems  of  an  advanced  industrial  society— 
and  no  governmant  will  l>e  able  to  face  them 
until  we  do  ourselves. 


THE  ARMS  BUSINESS  MUST  BE 
CURBKD 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Presidant.  the  New 
York  Times  this  week  has  published  an 
ejre-oitening  three-part  analysis  of  U.S. 
arms  sales. 

Today  that  newspap«r  earriw  a  double 
editorial    entitled.    "The    Arms    Busi- 
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neoB  .  .  .  Ifurt   Be   Curbed."    Drawiii« 
upon  ttie  jretloui  analTste.  the  Times 


ingtoa  to  mtnla  Mb  own  wIm  and  taks 
th*  iMiA  iM  MlMBptlBf  to  izUlaMKe  otban  to 
follow  rait  pwMllng  efforts  to  negotlAto 
tonmk  «■■■■  utaUul  •creements. 

Mr.  Pnsidciit.  that  conclusian  paral- 
lels my  (Mm  fcUggMtlnn  to  Secretary  Kis- 
singer that  th»  Ife^ted  States  initiate 
^rts  to  eoBPMe  aa  iBtetnational  eon- 
^Mwyyg*  MalHr  mnm-pro&aelBg  nations 
^  *****  J!^  **^  some  rational  control 
and  coowMiiatlan  of  (his  fierce  competi- 
tion.  Sbioa  our  coimtiy  accounts  for  over 
half  the  ward's  anns  trade,  an  Amer- 
ieaa  iniyattr*  ia  cnidal. 

I  ask  imartinM  ososent  that  the  edi- 
torials and  the  analytical  articles  be 
printed  in  ttw  Rtum». 

Then  befnc  no  objectiaa.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
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'n^Mpttac or  Amsrtean  anna  aUea  abroad 
In  mtia  man  than  two  years  to  about  til 
bUllon  In  tba  last  flfoat  year  Bay  bsw  sttmd 
coneen  and  debata  in  tbe  ODograw  and  eren 
In  ttoa  AdMlnlatiatton,  which  arlglnany  en- 
couragad  tt.  Bat  a  aigBlflaKit  more  to  re- 
strain tfali  pemletons  trade  has  yet  to  de- 
▼elop.  ilaaplte  a  sncceaston  of  Congreeslooal 
•tiidlaB.Wkyt 

Tha  «*».twd  increase  to  the  price  of  Im- 
ported on  has  pot  vast  sums  Into  the  hands 
or  tha  MMbmI  oil  producers,  who  are  the 
chief  anna  bnyan;  and  it  has  added  a  $30- 
biUion  ■  year  drain  on  the  American  balance 
of  paymsata.  Two  mootba  after  the  on  em- 
baigo.  a  dlTBcttara  by  Ptealdfent  mxon  on 
Dsc.  SO.  1»W,  sat  up  an  Intaragency  eom- 
mittse  to  apur  exports — including.  ^iccUl- 
caUy.  tttaaale  of  arms,  which  esrilar  had 
bean  canCUiy  xaatrictad.  except  far  ahlp- 
mants  to  the  lUTO  countclM  and  sevval 
otbar  amaa  baOewd  to  be  threatanad  t^ 
Cwimiiaiat  nalgbboca  or  inauzgeaclM. 

One  tattoaala  for  the  msan  aims  e^rart 
drlTe,  adUGb  haa  oootlnuad  Into  tba  Avd 
AdoUatBteatloo,  la  that  if  the  UaUad  Stataa 
tloasa't  saU  the  scaas.  outer  xiatlana  wlU.  Ths 
FentagoA  feaa  also  acgued  that  loogaa  pro- 
doctlan  mas,  anhlaead  tbraugh  f ocalgn  aalM, 
'•4]iea  par-iMaiWB  east  tot  tba  United  States 


ftadttentseivea;  with CongreBs apprepiiaSlng 
ta'psyws'  f  ttads  for  this  iwifpaaa,  anas  want 
t»  eewntrtoa  wbsia  aa  Saiirtiaa  nathwal  In- 
terest was  perceived.  Now  95  per  eaot  at  tha 
oapurla  are  eaah  or  eradit  sales  on  eoaaflaareial 
or  near-ooouaerdal  terms — and  almost  any 
bayar  Is  welcoase. 

The  Sonet  Union's  repeated  refusals  after 
the  iMTMMeaaS  war  to  aoeepS  American  pro- 
posals for  )otnt  immatlon  of  arma  shipments 
to  the  battlelMd  countries  undoubtedly 
Mocked  what  could  have  been  the  best  way 
to  bait  tbe  Arab-Israeli  arms  race.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  this  attitude  will 
always  prevaU  la  ICoacov.  Continuing  efforts 
to  open  a  negotiation  on  Mideast  arms  limi- 
tation should  accompany  further  efforts  for 
a  Mideast  political  settlement.  In  the  Per- 
sian Oulf ,  the  United  States  is  the  chief  arms 
s<9pller  to  both  Iran  and  Saudi  Aratila  and 
could  on  its  own  damp  down  an  arms  race 
that  now  has  even  the  smallest  of  Gulf 
sheikdoms  acquiring  Jet  fighters. 

As  long  aa  the  Soviet  Unkm,  nranca, 
Britain,  Italy,  tbe  Nettieflands,  naadsii 
and  other  countries  are  alao  iBTOtvad  tn 
tbe  arms  trade,  multinational  agreeaMnt  will 
be  needed  to  curb  tbe  dangerous  and  waste- 
ful arming  of  developing  countries.  But 
American  arms  exports  now  are  much  more 
than  double  those  of  the  Soviet  Uhion  and 
Iwger   than   those    of   all   other   emmtries 
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Tlsa  aaocal  re^wwislbllity  faUs  upon  Waah- 
IngtoB  to  reatratn  Its  awn  salaa  and  take  tlks 
lead  m  attompttng  to  Influanre  others  to  fol- 
low suit  pending  eSorts  to  negotiate  formal 
arms-control  agreements. 


ita.  or  eouraa.  eould 
or^Uasry  grawth  to 

tke  liHga  atalpsMats  of 

to  both  aldsa  to 

■Mt,  the  r^iiaii  Onlf 

to*  atteo^^  to  rastxaln 


t  a  powerCul  mnnltloBs  lobby. 

T  to  Tba  Tlmea  tlUa  waek 

than  l,00»  Amsrlean 

-^ ^to  CO— t,  inctadtog  M 

lnwti>ad  to  pntfaaing  or  salBi^  ansa  for  ex- 
port.  Otfcw  •otoponaitB  oT  the  lobby  toetade 
tndsuBlsns.  psBSasMiig  Jobs  la  tbs  ansa  In- 
**^»J  SLS"*  **"'.'  "»  Waiblagtca.  In- 

arma  makaca  or  their  tow  flnm,  and  more 
than  1,000  foRoar  Pentagon  officials,  civilian 
and  mlUtary,  now  working  directly  for  arms 
manmaflsavasa  or  asrriiig  ***fwi  aa  "conault- 
anto."  At  home  sad  abroad,  arms  pushers 
haTS  mixed  norsul  commercial  methods  and 
hsrd  sM  wMb  eslra-legai  inducements  rang- 
ing fkMS  IsnUh  satattototosm  aad  ftaa  va- 
bdbas  totdteg  sMlUoos 


U.8.  Axms-Salk  Rbs  Snaa  Capit/u.  CoticxaH 
(By  BIchard  D.  Lyona) 

Washxngtok,  October  18. — The  emergence 
of  the  imited  Stotes  as  munitions  king  of 
the  worM  and  almost  daily  reporto  of  new 
sraaa  deals  with  foaalgn  aovsmaMnts  are 
gMsratlag  a  frasb  seme  at  awiMhunn  among 
policy  matpsrs  and  OoBgxoaasaen  over  the 
iM^pstl  or  tba  weapons  on  global  affairs. 

Balaa  oT  Amarlcan-mada  wa^^ons  have 
riaen  from  about  |2-blIUbn  a  year  in  1967  to 
about  tll-bimon  In  the  last  fiscal  year, 
abetted  l>y  Federal  poHdes  of  bberal  ersdit, 
a  bemgtt  attttwda  tewaid  too  ahlpplBg  of 
afs  o^arsoaa.  tbm  prasmtoent  stato  c<  Aaag- 
Ican  military  technology,  tlia  rapid  ob- 
solaacenoe  of  weapons  and  an  almoat  limit- 
less world-wide  demand  for  more  guns. 

Congress  has  become  tocreastogty  em- 
brsOed  to  the  spaeMca  of  such  araw  deals 
aa  taoaks  for  Twksy,  saiasilas  lor  Jordan, 
■osksto  tor  laiaaft  and  Jafe  Ai^tem  for  Bgypt; 
at  tbe  aaaaa  tlsaa  Cangnss  Is  rwislSarlin 
Maa  that  the  aanato  and  tba 
Aonld  hava  giaatar 
ablpcaents  o< 
latklaeoentry. 

XhBlng  tba  laafe  daeada  tbeia  hM  been  a 
eodsplete  ratoiaal  of  Waltad  Btotra  anas  pol- 
icy from  one  of  glTlag  tba  weapaoa  awi^  to 
one  of  selling  them,  either  for  spot  cash  or 
M  Itbsral  credit  suppUed  by   tbe  Fedoral 

American  weapons  has 
BM  laees  to  tba  MUdto 
tba  l^ffslaa  OaU  baeauas  of  the 
qndrapltog  gT  tba  prtoa  a<  oU  and  tba  da- 
-•—  cT  tba  petroleiim  producing  natlona  to 
tbelr  ononaou^  Mwptia«i^i  wealth 
wuaastaat 

In  recent  months,  in  these  two  areas, 
which  atiraiint  for  aaors  than  half  oi  Amsrt- 
na  aalaa  aveBsaa.  thare  hare  been  te- 
ar Pnrriilag  mlnsllss  to  ivati,  ladan 
to  i^ypt,  flghters  to  Saudi  Arabk^  Hawk  mls- 
sUsa  to  Jordan,  daatn^ars  to  Iran,  antitank 
mfrilea  to  Oman,  bombers  to  Kuwait  and 
tanks  to  Yemen. 

Wblls  ordan  for  American -coade  arms  ap- 
peacad  to  have  psakad  last  year,  the  prob-r 
able  aflact  of  rnngiaailniial  approval  of  tbe 
aiaal  acoarda.  which  would  proTlda  arms  to 


both  Bgypt  and  Israel,  would  be  to  posh  stm 
higher  the  sales  of  American  aiBM.  si^n 
psrtoaad  training  aemoa.  '  ^^ 

Xnimaatngly  vooal  crltlca  or  American  arms 
poHcy,  attiidi  soma  ooagplam  is  a  lack  of 
pcdley,  noto  that  this  country  seesM  <mlv  too 
wiUlngtoselltosUsldea. 

Over  the  last  generation  a  doaen  nations 
in  conflict  have  battled  one  another  to 
central  American  jungles.  Middle  Bastem 
deserta.  East  Indian  islands  and  Asian 
plataaus  in  wars  having  one  common  de- 
nomtoator— they  were  fought  with  arms 
made  in  America. 

etm«n,LA  AcrtcMfs 

In  thousands  of  guerrilla  actions  span- 
ning four  continents  from  Northern  Ireland 
to  the  Philippines,  hordes  of  people  have 
been  killed  and  maimed  by  weapons  whose 
production  translated  to  salaries  for  Amer- 
ican workmen  and  profits  for  American 
corporations. 

In  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America,  mlU- 
tary dictatorships  have  power  and  keep 
power  with  munitions  sold,  lent  and  given 
away  with  the  endorsement — Indeed  even 
the  enthusiastic  approval — of  the  last  six 
Presidents  and  18  Congrassea.  Stoce  the  end 
of  WOTld  War  n  the  Utolted  States  has 
shipped  sioo-binion  worth  of  weapons  to 
136  nations,  making  this  country  the  muni- 
tions king  of  the  globe  with  arms  sales  equal 
to  those  of  an  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  tbe  last  quarter-century  the  United 
States  has  trapaCerred  to  foreign  Oovem- 
mants  866  Fltantom  Jats^  3J7S  bsUcoptm, 
185  destroyers  and  deatroyer  escorts,  1,500 
landing  craft,  5,000  Hawk  anti-aircraft  mis- 
siles, 25.000  Sidewinder  alr-to-alr  miesUes, 
28.000  antitank  missiles.  16,000  armored  per- 
sonn^  earrlars.  3&M)0  placoa  of  artillery  and 
38M0  tanka,  phis  aaonaous  stocks  of  other 
weapons,  spare  parte  and  aervlcea. 

Virtually  no  public  debate  1mm  accom- 
paalBd  the  lacreaalng  flow  oX  American-made 
armamente  tbraughout  tba  world,  and  only 
la  tba  last  yssr  base  meaaban  of  Oongiaes 
begun  to  axpraaa  eoncem  over  tba  potmtlal 
danger  lurklag  in  avecseas  arma  aalaa,  even 
to  friendly  imtlsns. 


"I  think  it's  a  real  tragedy  for  us  to  end 
up  being  the  arms  merchants  c^  the  woiid," 
Senator  Rlward  M.  Kennedy  toM  a  Con- 
gressKmal  hearing  on  arms  sales  a  few 
months  ago. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  has  likened 
the  American  munitions  Industry  to  "a  kind 
of  arms  supemuaket  Into  which  any  coe- 
sumer  can  walk  and  pick  up  whatever  be 
wante." 

Defenders  of  overseas  Mrms  sales  say,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  necessary  to  counter 
communist  threate;  that  if  the  United  States 
did  not  provide  the  weapons,  other  countries 
wouM,  and  that  weapons  production  trans- 
lates not  only  Into  national  security  but 
alte  proflte  and  fobs. 

In  Congress,  members  of  both  houses  are 
Increaatogly  questtonlng  what  the  arms  sales 
policy  of  the  Pbrd  Administration  is,  if  ta- 
deed  there  Is  one,  rad  whether  the  nation 
should  adopt  a  dUferent  course. 

Among  the  questions  they  have  raised 
about  arms  sales  are  these:  Are  they  moral? 
WtU  the  arms  sold  trigger  wars?  Could  the 
arms  eventimlly  be  used  against  the  united 
States?  Should  the  United  Stotes  seek  a 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  llmtttog  the 
supply  of  convpntlonal  arms?  Would  other 
nations  Increase  munitions  sales  If  the  United 
States  chose  to  curtail  shipments?  What 
would  be  the  Impact  on  the  American  econ- 
omy If  the  United  States  drastically  reduced 
foreign  arms  sales? 

"MHicHAirr  or  dsath" 
In  discussing  such  Issues  before  a  Con- 
gressional cmnmittee,  Thomas  Stem,  deputy 
director  of  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
PoUtlco-MlUtary   Affairs,  ssld:    "These   are 
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nOld  questtons  for  Americans,  who  are 
doubled  St  seeing  tbelr  country  In  the  arma 
giq>ply  buslnsas.  Tbe  tmsga  of  ICezchant  of 
Xisath'  dlea  bard." 

Arms  eiqMrts  here  are  alao  expressing  doubt 
tbst  It  would  even  be  polltloaUy  poaalbia  to 
curtail  the  production  of  wa^wns  for  sales 
overseas  because  of  the  Increasing  strength 
of  the  loosrty  allied  arms  lobby  in  the  United 
Stotes. 

'The  economy  now  la  saddled  with  a  self- 
perpetuatUv  munitions  todustry  that  is  bad 
far  Icmg-tarm  econmnle  policy,"  said  one 
knowledgtMkble  Senate  staff  aide. 

In  addltton  to  the  increase  to  sheer  vol- 
ume of  arms  being  fwodtioed  for  other  ooun- 
Irlas,  the  United  Stotes  to  recent  years  baa 
radlcslly  changed  Ita  policy  on  Uie  method 
at  transfer.  Until  a  deeada  ago  most  of  tbe 
arms  were  given  away.  Now  they  are  sold  for 
eash,  generating  fat  proflte. 

FIMAMCIHO  MSTHODS 

Most  arms  transfers  are  financed  in  the 
following  ways: 

Direct  give-aways  of  materiel  and  services 
to  foreign  Oovernmente  under  the  military 
asBlstance  program.  About  $600-milllon  was 
aaimarked  to  1075. 

Foreign  military  sales  to  which  contracte 
for  toe  arms  are  arranged  by  the  Defense 
Departmsnt.  with  credit  terms  secured 
through  the  Treasury  Department's  Federal 
Financing  Itenk.  Current  rates  of  interest 
and  terms  of  repayment,  about  8.7  per  cent 
0T«r  six  years,  are  slightly  below  the  going 
maricet  rate  for  totemattooal  loans.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1075  about  80Jl-bilUon  In  orders 
were  placed  to  this  manner. 

Commercial  cash  sales  with  the  foreign 
Oovemment  dealing  directly  with  the  Amer- 
ican manufactiurer.  BxpcH't  licenses  for  the 
material,  about  81 -billion  of  which  was  sold 
to  toe  fiscal  year  1975,  must  be  issued  by 
the  State  Department. 

One  of  the  very  reasons  used  recently  by 
White  HO\ise  lobbyisto  to  imploring  Congreas 
to  lift  the  ban  on  arms  shlpmente  to  Tiutoy 
was  that  the  Turks  had  already  paid  8184- 
mlUlon  in  cash  for  the  undelivered  weapons. 

BOON    TO    CXTTICMAH 

The  sale  of  80  F-14  Jet  fighters  to  Iran  has 
shored  up  the  troubled  Orumman  Aeroqiaoe 
Corporation  and  helped  to  brake  the  unsm- 
ployment  rate  on  Long  Island. 

Throughout  the  world,  American  muni- 
tions agenta  are  hustling  for  new  oontraote 
wlto  the  covert,  if  not  total,  approval  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Military  »Mf«*fci«i<» 
advisory  groups,  composed  of  3,000  Amerloan 
military  personnel,  are  stottoned  to  mora 
than  40  countries  aiding  to  the  purcbass  and 
matotenance  of  American-made  weapona,  aa 
well  as  the  training  of  tboae  who  man  tbsm. 

"Munlttons  aalaa  Is  tha~blggest  floattag 
on^)  game  to  the  world,"  said  one  arms  q^s- 
dallst  to  the  Stote  Department.  "The  amount 
of  money  tovolved  is  enormous  and  everyone 
Is  trying  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action." 

The  United  Stotes  and  the  Soviet  Unton  are 
the  world's  blggeet.  arms  dealers,  with  tbe 
former  outselling  tbe  latter  by  a  maxgto  of 
3  to  1.  But  France,  Britain,  China,  Italy, 
Sweden  and  Canada  also  make  major  over- 
aeas  arms  sales. 

During  a  Senate  subcommittee  hearing  In 
June.  Senator  Humphrey,  a  Mlnnesoto  Dem- 
ocrat, asked  Ueut.  Oen.  H.  M.  Fish,  director 
of  the  Defense  Assistance  Agency,  if  the  De- 
fense Department  was  "hustling"  overseas 
sales. 

"KO    RtrCKSTXaiNG" 

Qenpral  Pish  repUed  that  there  was  "no 
btnAItog,  no  huckstering.  Sales  will  be  made 
only  if  It  serves  our  national  intereste  and 
iheeto  a  valid  military  requirement." 
^^  This  prompted  Setuitor  Humphrey  to  ask. 
"What  ktod  of  security  do  you  get  out  of 
giving  something  to  Haiti,  or  to  Paraguay?" 

Tet  former  officers  who  have  served  to  tbe 


advisory  groupa  overseas  say  that  the  unite 
have  and  are  working  Intiiaately  wltb  tba 
sales  rspresentotlvas  of  Amstlean  companies. 
One  former  Anny  ooIobsI.  wbo  now  is  a  staff 
aide  on  Capitol  HUl,  said  tba  groupa  "do 
their  best  to  convince  foreign  Oovernmente 
to  buy  American  weapons." 

While  serving  in  such  a  group  tn  Europe, 
he  said,  the  overseas  agents  of  American 
arms  companies  "attended  all  the  social 
evente  at  the  American  Bmbaasy."  He  added 
that  even  the  air,  naval  and  military  attachte 
gave  them  aid  by  such  things  as  setting  up 
toterviews  with  high-ranking  officers  of  other 
Oovernmente. 

"I  thought  some  of  the  relationships  were 
clearly  unethical,"  he  added  of  the  links  be- 
tween the  agenta  for  American  arms  and 
United  Stotes  military  olBcers  stationed  over- 


BUTxaa  "WAUC  nt" 

In  addltton  to  pushing  the  sale  of  arms 
through  the  Defense  Department,  American 
weapons  makers  are  also  confronted  by  other 
Oovemmenta  whose  agenta  "walk  in  the 
front  door  demanding  to  be  sold  the  stuff," 
as  one  Stoto  Department  official  put  It. 

He  cited  tba  almoat  unnoticed  arms  race 
now  going  on  to  South  America  to  which 
the  Peruviana  bought  tanks  and  jet  fighters, 
prompting  demands  from  Chile,  Argentina 
and  Brasil  that  they  be  sold  similar  equ^- 
ment. 

For  over  a  decade  the  Stote  Department 
had  a  tacit  policy  of  forbidding  the  sale  of 
sophisticated  weapons  to  Latto-Amerlcan 
countries  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
needed  there  since  there  was  no  outside 
threat  to  tbe  security  of  tbe  srea. 

"It's  hard  to  aay  no  to  the  requesta,"  said 
Bepreaentotive  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Democrat 
of  Indiana,  wbo  is  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee  that  is  tovesttgattog  overseas 
sales. 

"I  dont  take  the  poalUon  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  arms  saiss,"  be  added,  "but 
tbere  has  been  a  dlspropurttonate  attention 
paid  to  arms  and  not  to  the  economic  and 
political  aapecte  of  tha  aalee.  Can  tbe  coun- 
tries afford  themf  WUl  tha  sales  only  spur 
new  demands  for  mora  weapons? 
"asTTsa  icouaentAP" 

One  arms  expert  hsra  said  the  military 
cltquas  "are  always  looktog  for  a  better 
mousetrap.  If  one  ootmtry  geta  a  new 
weap<m  Ito  nel«^bor  wanto  it  too.  In  the 
Middle  Beat  it  may  be  a  qxiastion  of  national 
survival,  but  to  Latto  America  it's  mora  a 
matter  of  national  pride.  There's  a  macho 
attitude  toward  weapons  too." 

An  American  rapreaentotive  for  a  Euro- 
pean munlttons  company,  who  la  based  here, 
said  the  best  tooentive  to  the  sale  of  arms 
li  the  knoirtedge  that  a  rival  nation  Is  also 
known  to  be  buying  new  weapons. 

"Is  it  reaUy  up  to  tbe  United  Stotes  to 
tell  other  sovereign  nations  what  they  may 
or  may  not  be  aUowed  to  buy?"  he  asked. 
"This  Is  the  sort  of  patronising  that  third 
vrorld  nations  detest.  They  want  to  make 
their  own  decisions,  and  to  a  laissez-faire 
market  how  can  we  say.  "No?" 

"HAVI  IfSVXB  ASKED" 

But  one  attempt  Is  being  made  to  ciurtoU 
overseas  sales.  In  taking  up  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bUl  later  this  month,  the  Senate 
will  have  to  consider  an  amendment  put 
forth  by  Senator  Kennedy,  Democrat  of 
Massachusetta,  and  co-qwnsored  by  eight 
other  Senatora,  to  suspend  arms  sales  to  the 
Middle  East,  which  Is  the  major  American 
market. 

Senator  Kennedy  originally  had  sought  to 
goad  the  Ford  Admtoistratton  into  ap- 
proaching Mm  Soviet  Unton  to  an  attempt 
to  reach  a  jotot  moratorium  on  arms  shlp- 
mente to  the  area. 

"We  are  told  that  If  we  do  not  sell 


other  nations  will  do  so,  yet  we  have  never 
triad  to  gat  oonunon  agreement,"  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy sakl.  "Wa  have  never  aaked  the  British. 
French,  tba  Scandinavian  countries,  as  well 
aa  the  Sovtet  Union,  whether  they  are  in- 
terested to  any  kind  of  moratorium." 

The  Senator  said  he  was  particularly  irked 
by  the  fact  that  shlpmente  of  American - 
made  arms  to  the  Middle  Bast  are  betog  paid 
for  in  part  by  the  hl^er  prices  Americans 
are  psytog  for  oU,  so  that  "We  are  to  effect 
funding  the  whole  arms  race  to  that  part 
of  the  w<»'ld." 

The  totent  of  the  Kennedy  amendntent 
woiild  be  to  force  the  Administration  to  ex- 
plato  what  ita  arms  sales  policy  Is,  not  only 
in  the  Middle  East  but  also  elsewhere  to  the 
world.  This  Is  basicaUy  toe  aim  of  a  bill 
totroduced  by  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Democrat  of  Wisconsto,  to  force  the  Admin- 
istration to  dlsdoae  target  llgurea  on  arms 
sales  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

At  present  Congreas  may  overrule  the  Ad- 
ministration and  deny  the  right  to  export 
arms  costing  over  825-mllUon  to  a  foreign 
county,  but  it  has  seldom  done  so. 

But  the  arms  lobby  to  Congress  and  the 
rest  of  the  nation  Is  bound  to  attack  both 
measures. 

A  warning  about  the  power  of  this  group 
was  sounded  14  yeara  ago  by  Preaident  Els- 
enhower during  a  farewell  speech  to  which 
he  offered  parting  words  of  advice  to  the 
nation.  He  spoke  of  the  "grave  Implications" 
of  weapons  making  that  poaed  a  threat  to 
"the  very  structure  of  our  society."  Tet  his 
warning  of  the  dangera  of  tbe  "mllltory- 
todustrial  complex"  has  been  all  "but  for- 
gotten In  the  intervening  yean. 

Arms    Loaav    Rauaa    ow    VAano    Sovaczs, 

rNCLUimc  liTaasAiJt  Skskoto  To  Paorccx 

WosKxas'  Joaa 

(By  BIchard  D.  Lyons) 

WASHtNCTOif,  October  15. — ^When  freshman 
Representative  Philip  H.  Hayes  entered  Con- 
gress last  January  he  sought  to  concentrate 
his  legislative  efforta  on  problems  of  the 
economy  and  the  control  of  water  poUutlOn, 
yet  found  himself  embroUed  to  a  totaUy  un- 
expected area — the  politics  of  munitions. 

The  Idealistic  Democrat,  "who  bad  opposed 
the  Vietnam  war  and  who  describes  himself 
as  "anything  but  pro-Pentagon,"  suddenly 
was  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  a  success- 
ful drive  to  retato  the  Job  or  800  oonatltuente 
at  a  naval  munltlona  depot  to  Crane.  Ind. 

"I'm  all  for  taking  eara  of  my  own  peo- 
ple," Mr.  Hayes  said  candidly  toe  other  day 
to  conceding  that  he  had  been  forced  by 
practical  politics  to  Joto  500  or  so  other 
members  of  Congress  who  find  it  expedient 
either  to  join  or  at  least  not  buck  the  na- 
tional arms  lobby. 

Mr.  Hayes  senses  that  he  Is  to  an  ideologi- 
cal dilemma  because  It  upeeta  him  to  think 
that  "the  United  States  has  become  the 
Krupp  of  tbe  world" — a  position  that  otoer 
persons  more  prominent  in  national  af- 
fairs believe  exlsta. 

Mr.  Hayes  is  not  alone  In  the  dilemma. 
Political  and  academic  Intereste  seemingly 
unconnected  with  the  production  of  weap- 
ons find  themselves  drawn  into  league  with 
the  corporate  groups  that  will  over  the  next 
12  months  produce  S35-bllUon  worth  of 
weapons,  spare  parte  and  military  services 
for  the  United  States  and  136  other  countries. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  the  auto  workers 
president  who  is  a  pillar  of  liberal  politics 
and  anything  but  a  militarist,  actively  sup- 
ported funds  for  the  B-1  bomber.  Other 
labor  leaden,  such  as  the  late  Joseph  A. 
Belme,  once  president  of  the  Communica- 
tions Workere  of  America,  backed  the  Viet- 
nam war  because  it  meant  jobs  for  the 
membere  of  tbelr  unions.  Unlvarsltles  want 
pentagon  reaeareb  and  development  proj- 
eete  continued  because  they  traaalate  to 
Fsderal  funds  to  keep  toelr  laboratories 
open. 
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alMMB»  tt»«  «v<«aart  iMB  lfe»  B-i  OB  Bflk."     Mattij  unlaim  ijw  if  ik»  tjtm  aMux 


iben  Mnong  his  per- 

moft  pvMBliMnt  lobbylstB  for 

W.  >f«rkl«r  9t.  of 

[J,  wnuun  O.  Whyte 

Ooipomtton  And  KSm- 

•r  Lmt  Bto^OT  Inc., 

f811|Ett   flUBi   rIflBS 


>  4lnii0r  fbr  the  Sbah  of  Z»n 
tnetaitod  Benrjr  Ford  3d, 
VqM    Motor    dompADy; 

,  fliiatniiiui  of  mo  Out  put  ft- 
tton.  sad  Okvld  S.  Unhm,  chftlrBUux  of  the 
aenml  nyiwto  Ottpontlon.  The  three 
oompanlM  ai*  ■Hjor  nranltioos  mekars  and 
Iraa  tee  Meona  ttw  prtmair  pmrehaatr  of 
AaMrtoao-aMtfi  aRoa,  plaelnc  almoat  $10- 
bUliMi  vnrOi  of  orders  In  the  TTmted  States 
since  Itno.  " 

he  majcr  arms  melrers 

advlasra  to  Prasldsnts 

Prealden-t  Nixon's  cam- 

umted 

Saoetary  of 

Fraaldent  JOImenn,  who  has 

and  Mtciholas  deB. 

Attomej  Oeneral  under 

.  now  g/uttnX  ooonsel  for 

Marhtnaa.  Th^  three 

a  wide  TVlety  of  military 

paA  aa  )»t   engines,   helicopters 

I  eleotronlas. 
amity  to  amooth  over  dUBcuIUes 
between  their  aaafttoyw-olleats  and  the  fed- 
eral bonaoanuit  la  legendary.  Aocordlng  to 
aa  O.  Oorooran.  a  "brain 
la  thft  nwBklin  O.  Roaaerelt  AA- 
\  lelained  by  a  defenae  oon- 
tractav  iavolwd  In.  a  multlaillllcBi  dollar 
by  the  Dtf enae  DefMut- 
ifc  with  one  short  tele- 
OoMaran,  boweyer,  said  that 
of  tka  dtapute  actually  took  ioim 
a  I 

The  anaa  lehby  la  alao  aided  by  such  In- 
doatrlal  gronpe  as  the  AMoapaoe  Industriea 
Aaaoaiattpa.  the  DaiaBae  8u^>ly  Aaudatlon 
and  tha  Hwarlnan  Dafenae  Fr^aredaeea  As- 
anetaHnn,  wMeh  look  after  the  Intansts  of 

Moa*  than  UMO  tormer  Pentagon  ofllclals 
wogrfc  in  tliatr  area  either  directly  for  arms 
install  er  aa  "oanaoUanU"  to  them.  Scone 
oCfaBaar  Onngraaamiiii  work  here  either  as 
lobbylata  for  major  anna  makera  or  for  the 
lav  Anna  that  iaeliida  J.  W.  PoUxlght.  tat- 
fton  Irtansaa.  and  John  Sher- 
,  feinMr  Senator  ftom  Kentucky, 
both  of  whom  are  with  law  flnns  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Bepreeeutative  Hayes  of  Indhma  conceded 
that  "Tm  under  pwaauin  to  maintain  what 
is  wipliamlaWflany  eaOad  a  'strong  national 
defaoae  poattton'  aa  are  other  members  who 
have  mUttary  feaaaa  and  defense  contractors 
in  thelt  anaa." 

peraistent  criUea  of  rxm- 
are  Senator  William 


TanoCtha 
away  aaa 


-l»o- 

aii  Its 
are  s«t  there  fighting  for  their 
own  piece  of  turf." 

Mr.  Mfbi,  a  dee*or  of  ^lUeecfiby  in  eoo- 

planner  be- 
entartng  Ooqgieas  four  years  ago  to 
"'  >  gadSy  of  the  military  on 

Oapttol^  am.  tw»  labky,  he  said,  to  even 
mere  powerful  'V  the  unemployment  rate  is 
•  per  cent,  rather  than  t  per  cent." 

"When  discussing  defense  appropriations 
the  talk  isat  of  the  relattooaiUp  between 
weiyona  and  world  defense,  tfa  of  }oba  and 
What  a  qMcifle  j^oject  will  mean  to  a  Con- 
greannan's  dlstrlet,"  he  said. 

When  the  lobbyists  for  North  American 
Rockwell,  now  named  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional, were  promoting  the  B-1  t>ombcr,  Mr. 
Aapln  saM,  "their  blggeot  selling  point  was 
the  1M.00O  Jotoe  that  the  program  would 
create." 

BepreaeataUve  John  P.  8eUMrlii«.  Demo- 
crat of  Ohio,  waa  gtvan  a  hat  l»y  the  B-1 
labbyiato  showing  that  wtmpamlea  in  his 
Akrwi  area  dlstrtot  atood  to  gain  more  than 
$l«.mllllan  in  buainem  U  funds  for  the 
plane  were  avproved.  Howmm.  Mr.  Seiber- 
llng  voted  agalnat  spending  the  money. 

Fimds  for  the  B-1  have  been  pushed  by 
Onsigraawnsn  fieai  Oahfornto,  whece  the 
plane  is  being  buUt.  and  ttia  United  Auto 
Workers,  which  repreeente  tbonaanda  of 
wnrlcers  in  the  rteprnemd  aeroMwoe  industry 
there. 

"At  the  urging  of  the  Texas  delegation. 
Congress  voted  more  than  $309-mllllaa  fbr 
F-111  and  A-7  airiHanea  that  the  Pentagon 
never  even  aaked  for,"  Mr.  Aspln  said.  The 
prodOfetiaa  centen  for  the  planes  are  in 
nallaa  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Aspln  said  that  the  meet  Intense  lob- 
bying waa  a<  members  of  those  Congreealonal 
oommittees  that  aiithorlee  and  ^^propriate 
fnnda  for  the  miUtary,  such  aa  the  Ho«»e 
Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which  he  is 
a  member. 

MORS  OUT  THAjr  IW 

As  a  prime  example  of  Congreaalonal  pres- 
sure to  buy  weapona,  Pentagon  offlclala  tes- 
tillad  four  years  ago  that  they  had  been 
foroad  by  poutlcal  presswea  on  Capitol  Hill 
ta,  develop  the  F-«  jet  fighter  to  e^u^  tbr- 
eiga  air  forces  even  though  the  United  States 
Air  fbrce  had  no  intention  <»f  using  the  plane. 

Senator  Huttert  H.  Humphrey.  Deauwnt 
of  Minneeota,  eomplained  that  $119-millloa 
of  Federal  research  and  developamt  funds 
had  been  invested  in  the  F-6  but  that  only 
$S-aUlioa  of  this  amount  had  been  re- 
oowered  through  foreign  sales. 

The  P-fi  had  been  scrid  throughout  i3a» 
Middle  East,  U>e  Persian  Oulf  and  Latin 
America  by  its  develops,  Northrop  Aircraft, 
which  with  rival  Lockheed  has  reported  the 
payaoent  of  millions  of  dollars  abroad  In 
bribes  and  commissions  on  Its  salsa. 

One  Northrop  consultant  here  is  Leonard 
A.  Alne,  who  last  year  was  direotor  of  over- 
seas arms  sales  for  the  Pentagon, 

Asked  If  there  was  Indeed  an  arms  lobby 
In  Washington,  Mr.  Alne  answered,  "Yes— 
the  30  major  companies  have  large  offices 
with  huge  stairs."  But  he  nnphatleally  denied 
there  was  anything  sinister  about  their 
work. 

"There  la  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
piwa  to  look  for  -^laatht^g  shady  here,  yet 
those  are  hlgh-intmalty  flrms  that  want  to 
educate  Waahington  In  the  real  world."  he 


tundafar  thaAkr 

>— Jaut,  the  B-1  bomber,  led 


Dlacuaatng  the  decialon  by  the  Oovem- 
manta  of  Belgium.  Norway.  Denmark  and  the 
Matharlanda  to  choose  Uie  F-l»,  an  Amerl- 
oan-buttt  }et  fighter,  aa  the  standard  t*. 
lAacement   for   Its  older  planes,  Mr.   Alne 


aireranin  «he  ihea  wnrt<r>liaH 

the  United  States  would 

mOUon  In  recovery  ef  ita ._  _. 

valopaaent  eBart,  about  fltMOt  yUm,  mtm 
W-Mnion  in  taa  receipta.  aMI  ant  ftf 
Hen  la  balanoe-og  paymeuta  raeoMa.** 

He  lisCad  aneh  oOmt  rnsMMiianiaii  f^ 
approving  overseas  sales  as  world  peace,  far. 
eign  poUoy,  mplemaWc  relaMHw  and  lik. 
tloaal  seeurity  In  addKton  to  t^it  of  pmt 
eeenomle  bensAt.  WMie  necessary  and  pawliii> 
ful.  he  said.  th«  arma  lobby  is  not  eoaapln. 
toriaJ. 

"The  cultural  re^xmae  to  arms  la  tlMkt  tla 
lobby  has  removed  itarif  so  that  aotl^ 
remains  but  the  grin  at  the  TTheahlra  iM. 
but  large  defease  eomtractora  lean  over  back* 
wards  so  that  they  don't  get  thMaaaitea  to- 
volved  in  a  collusive  lobbying  effort,"  ha 
added. 

"It's  impossiUe  to  set  up  a  cabal."  he 
went   on,    "Why   you   can't   get  I 
Grumman  and  Oaoeral  Dynamica  to 
on  the  time  of  day." 

One  Senate  aide  who  has  ■jM«'<gTj,;f^  |,^ 
the  economics  of  armaments  taid  the  mual- 
tlons  lobby  "is  enormously  powerful  on  Can- 
Ital  HUl."  ^^ 

"Sure  they  offer  contracts  for  a  Con- 
gresaman'a  consUtuant  and  jobs  f or  the  vo> 
ters  back  In  his  dlstclct,  but  they  ^iy  OBm 
drinks,  iiuicheona.  dinners  and  free  plans 
rides  back  to  tha  dlatrlct  or  to  vacation  spots 
at  famous  watering  holea,"  he  contluued. 

The  aide  said  that  some  CongresaBien  wbo 
would  like  to  oppoae  new  arma  expendltutsa 
cannot  do  so  "because  It's  politically  t«w^ 
to  oppose  large  defense  contractors  in  one's 
own  state." 

"These  lobbyists  are  damned  effective."  ha 
went  on.  "They  know  exactly  how  to  apply' 
the  pressure  and  exactly  where  to  stt^  so 
that  they  don't  antagonize  the  Congressmen 
they're  working  on." 

Tet  there  is  increasing  pressiue  in  both 
houses  of  Congreaa  to  acrutlnize  more  cloaa- 
ly  the  domestic  military  budget,  as  well  as 
the  shipment  of  arms  overseas. 

SECUaXTY  LOSS  SCKNE 

In  the  view  of  Oene  B.  Larocque,  tbe 
retired  rear  admiral  who  la  director  of  the 
Center  for  Defenae  Information  here,  'The 
imcontroUed,  unplanned,  hectic  effort  of 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  to  sell  weapons  all 
over  the  world,  to  any  country  which  -rn 
afford  them,  will  In  the  long  run  reduce  our 
national  security." 

"In.  recent  years  the  U.S.  has  given  or 
sold  to  foreign  governments  over  18,000  nu- 
clear-capable missiles,  ships  and  aircraft" 
he  tald.  "It  Is  now  within  the  capacity  of 
almOBt  every  nation  to  develop  or  obtain 
the  nuclear  weapons  to  go  with  the  nuclear- 
capable  missUes,  ships  and  aircraft." 

U.S.  List  or  Asms  Pkoduceks  and  Expostxbs 

Shows  Moax  Than  1,000  Concexns 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyoos) 

Washinctoxt.  October  20. — Making  and 
selling  munitions  to  foreign  armies  Is  so 
lucrative  that  more  than  1,000  American 
companies  are  legally  engaged  in  either  pro- 
ducing or  exporting  weapons. 

The  Federal  reglstratkA  certificates  of 
these  companies,  which  aiade  piiblic  for  the 
first  time  by  tiie  State  Department's  OOee 
of  Munitions  Control  at  the  requeat  of  Tha 
New  York  Times,  provide  an  extensive  over- 
view of  their  operations. 

The  materials  turned  over  by  the  State 
Department,  more  than  a.OOO  eoplee  of  doeU- 
■>ent6  wel^bOng  aoaaa  Sf  pounds,  filled  a  lafge 
cardboard  boa.  Tha  doeoBMnta  may  be  ob- 
tained from  tha 

Ittf ormatioB  OAoa  at  a  ooat  of  a* 
page  plua  f eea  for  aaeretarhd  help. 

MauT  ftianrlran  rrai^aiilsa.  limg 
with  such  ttmaMmmt  praduela  aa 
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tors,  stoves.  aavlBg  maohtnes.  washers, 
cameras  and  tors,  am  alaa  producing  items 
labeled  as  "araas,  anuaninltien  and  implB- 
ments  of  war"  on  tfaa  Vaitad  Statoa  mnnl- 
tiouB  list,  a  eempanillMm  of  iHOducta  labeled 
as  war  materiala  under  various  acta  of  Con- 


In  many  cases  the  material  oonsists  of 
sophisticated  eleotraaic  equipment  such  aa 
User  range  flnrtari,  night-viewing  devices  and 
underwater  acouatloal  gear.  reOeotlng  the 
high  state  of  Amariaan  teohnology  that  has 
helped  raise  oiarsaai  sales  of  this  country's 
munitions  industry  to  $11  billion  a  year, 
•lee  aouoN  woara 

But  lesser  munitions  items  are  exported  by 
himdreds  of  small  eompanlea  Kiioee  ammnni- 
tton  for  American-made  guns  and  spare  parts 
for  tanks  and  planes  attest  to  the  great 
amount  of  miUtary  equipment  this  coimtry 
has  either  sold,  lent  or  given  away  since 
World  War  II— about  glOO  billion  worth. 

Many  of  these  smaller  companies  are  clus-. 
tered  in  the  shipping  district  In  lower  Man- 
hattan, near  the  Pentagon  and  the  head- 
quarters of  tha  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
here,  and  in  such  gun-running  neighbor- 
hoods as  southern  Florida  and  near  the  Mexi- 
can bonier. 

Ihe  giant  corporations  are  well  rep- 
rwented.  Among  the  1,083  companies  licensed 
to  make  or  export  arms  are  152  of  the  "For- 
tune SOO,"  Fortune  magailnea  listing  of  the 
biggest  industzial  companies.  Among  the  163 
ue  32  of  the  largest  SO. 

The  documents  fumished  by  the  State  De- 
partment attest  to  the  fact  that  a  vast  array 
of  military  hardware  ia  l>emg  offered  for  sale 
by  Amadcan  industry,  some  of  it  by  com- 
panies not  identified  in  the  public  mind  as 
arms-makers. 

NOT    JUST    SEWING    MACHINES 

The  Singer  Company,  famous  for  over  a 
centiu-y  for  ita  worldwkie  sales  of  sewmg 
machines,  devoted  seven  and  a  half  pages  In 
its  registration  form  to  182  "United  States 
munitions  list  articles  manufactiu'ed  and/or 
exported." 

The  items  included  electronic  reconnals- 
lance  systema,  intrusion  warning  devices. 
Infrared  sorveillance  systems,  landing  ap- 
proach sjstams.  laser  measurement  equip- 
ment, hydrofoil  control  equipment,  gyrocom- 
pass systems,  grenade  la\mcher  components 
and  a  host  of  other  sophisticated  eqiUpment. 

The  Bulova  Watch  Company,  another  New 
York -based  corporation  long  identified  with 
consumer  prodnots,  reported  Its  munitions 
list  prodiwts  aa: 

"Fuses  and  oomponents  therefor,  meobanl- 
oal  and  electroaie  ammunition  manufactur- 
ing machines,  devices  for  activation  and  de- 
vices for  detonation  of  missiles,  missile  safety 
control  switches,  missile  safe  and  arming 
devices,  missile  fuzing  devices,  quartz  crys- 
tals, oscillators  and  timers,  power  supplies 
and  converters,  Umdmg  systems." 
vttaa'a  long  list 

Many  of  the  larger  companies,  the  Ford 
Motor  Cmnpaay  for  example,  manufacture 
ao  many  diiterent  types  of  armaments  that  a 
^•eclal  attaohmant  to  the  munitions  control 
registration  form  is  needed  to  Ilat  them  all. 
Ford  reported  that  it  "manufactured  and/or 
exported"  the  following: 

"Firearms  and  c<Maponent8;  guns  over 
caliber  .60;  ammunition  components  and 
parts;  Uxmch  vehtelos;  guided  mlaeUes,  bal- 
listic missiles  and  rockets  and  components 
for  above;  g\m  and  gun  sl^t  mounts  and 
missile  systems  for  veeeels  of  war  and  other 
4>ecial  naval  equipment;  tanks  and  miUtary 
vehicles  and  q>eclflcally  designed  conq>o- 
nents;  aircraft,  qmcecraft  and  associated 
equipment;  miUtary  training  equipment, 
aUltary  body  armor  military  and  space  elec- 
tronics; fire  control,  range  finder,  guUaaoe 
and  oantwa  aqv^mant;  auxiliary  military 
•quipiMnt  taoMtnc  apace  camera,  apaech 
scramblers  and  cryptographic  devices  and 
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components,    and    armor    plate;     technical 
data." 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  reported 
10  pages  of  munitions  list  Items,  starting  with 
rifles,  bayonets,  mortars  and  fiame  throwers 
and  ranging  into  "biological  agents  adapted 
for  use  m  war  to  produce  death  or  disable- 
ment in  human  tieings  or  animals,  or  to  dam- 
age crope  and  pianta." 

K.  I.  du  Poat  da  Nemours  &  Co.,  which  can 
trace  its  involvement  in  munitions  to  supply- 
ing powder  to  Washington's  troops  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  sells  a  wide  variety 
of  weapons  either  through  the  parent  com- 
pany or  a  subsidiary,  the  Remington  Arms 
Company  of  Bridgeport,  Oonn. 

But  such  giant  concerns  are  not  the  lead- 
ers in  export  arms  aalea.  Ijeeause  the  largest 
part  of  a  military  budget  theae  days  is  spent 
on  aircraft,  let  engines,  missllea,  rocketry, 
helicopters  and  the  electronic  equipment 
that  guides  and  protects  such  warcraft. 

Reflecting  this,  seven  of  the  10  largest 
weapons  e^xnters  are  invcAved  in  aerospace 
producta:  Horthrop,  McDonnell  Douglap  and 
LTV  Corporation,  )at  ll^tea  and  flghter- 
iMmtiera;  Taatron  and  tnuted  Alicraft,  heli- 
coptera;  Hughes  Aircraft,  missllea  and  elec- 
tronics, and  General  Electric,  Jet  engines. 

The  three  other  leaders,  Chrjrsler,  Amer- 
ican Motors  and  TtlLC  Corporation,  sell  tanks. 
Jeeps  and  armored  personnel  carriers,  among 
other  munitions. 

Underscoring  the  trend  toward  electronics, 
munitions  list  regtstranta  include  acores  of 
such  corporate  names  as  Elaetroalc  Aaaist- 
ance  Corporation,  Bed  Bank,  N.J.,  Electro 
Switch  Corporation,  Weymouth,  Mass..  Elec- 
tronic Memories  and  Magnetic  Corporation, 
Los  Angeles,  Electronic  Space  Systems  Cor- 
poration, Concord,  Mass.,  Beotromcs  Corpo- 
ration of  Amoioa,  CambrMge,  Mass.,  Electro- 
phyatcB  Corpoiatlon.  Notlay.  N.J.,  and  E3ec- 
trosonics,  Ltd.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  aoademic  world  Is  als  r^yreaented.  The 
Calspan  Corporation,  which  gives  ita  address 
as  P.O.  Box  236.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14221.  lists  its 
parent  or  holding  company  as  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

STBACtrsE  V.  catKtaM 
Calspan  said  it  exported  tec^mlcal  data, 
q>ecifieally  a  "proposal  for  consultant  study 
of  an  electronic  warfare  test  facility.  The 
companys  registration  said  It  had  either  pro- 
duced ch:  exported  "various  (munitions)  list 
Items  including  the  above  for  about  26  years 
and  that  its  customers  had  included  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  Atomic  Energy 
CSommiaslon. 

Another  oollege^elated  registrant  Is  the 
Syracuse  University  Research  Oorporation, 
founded  in  1967.  The  company  reported  ex- 
porting a  wkle  variety  of  munitions  list 
items  for  aircraft  and  spacecraft,  including 
"dassifled  articles." 

The  Federal  Cartridge  Corporation  of 
Minneapolis,  a  maker  of  firearma  and  ammu- 
nition, reported  its  parent  company  as  the 
Oim  Foundation,  a  charitable  foundation, 
of  99  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Arabian  American  Oil  Company 
(Aramco) — owned  60  per  cent  by  Saudi 
Arabia  and  40  per  cent  by  the  Exxon  Corpo- 
ration, Texaco,  Inc.,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California  and  the  MobQ  OU  Corpo- 
ration— reported  eiqMrtmg  from  the  United 
States  the  following  munlttooa  list  items: 

"Flreamrs,  ammunition,  exploalvea,  air- 
craft and  routed  articles,  military  electroniee, 
auxUlary  military  equipment  and  miscel- 
laneous articles. 

Ooaens  of  subsidiary  companies  are  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  munitions  list 
Items  far  removad  frcnn  the  products  usually 
aaaoeiated  with  thetr  parent  catporattons. 

The  Xx-Oan-O  Osrporatlon  of  Detroit,  well 
known  to  modal  makHs  Car  Its  hdbby  knivas, 
reported  that  a  tibaWlaty,  tha  OaOnae  Gage 
CMopany,  "aaaanfltetnna  and  aalla  the 
St<mer  63-A  weapon  system  and  power  con- 


trol s>-stems  for  certam  models  of  U.S.  main 
battle  tanks." 

IlUnois  Central  Industriea,  inc.,  of  Chi- 
cago, which  started  in  the  corporate  world 
as  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  reported 
that  a  subsidiary,  the  Abex  Corporation  of 
680  Part;  Avenue,  New  York,  makes  and 
aells  eight  categories  of  ItMis  on  the  muni- 
tions list. 

CANNDIfi   jsas 

The  Ball  Corporation  of  Muncle.  Ind., 
noted  for  its  hame  canning  Jara,  reported 
that  iU  BaU  Brothers  Beaaarch  Corporation 
of  BotUder,  Colo.,  man'ufactm-es  aerospace 
drive  assemblies,  pointing  controls  and  space 
lubrication. 

The  National  Lead  Company,  which  be- 
came N  L  Industries  of  New  York,  is  In- 
volved in  Uie  munitions  baalneea  through  its 
Dotfilar-Jarvia  Dtvlalon.  whkih  makea  artil- 
lery, mlsaile  and  aircraft  ocMnponents. 

Some  American  anue-makara  selliug 
abroad  are  themselves  subsidiaries  of  for- 
eign companies. 

I  C  I  United  States,  Inc.,  of  Wilmington. 
Del.,  is  a  subsidiary  of  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries  of  E^igland.  The  United  States 
subsidiary  reported  14  mmUtions  list  Items 
Uududing  "classlflad  matHiaL" 

Engelhard  Minerala  and  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion of  Murray  HUl.  N.  J.,  is  owned  80  per 
cent  by  HD  Development  Limited  of  Luxem- 
bourg. Engelhard  reported  m^^viTig  and  ex- 
porting parts  for  military  aircraft  and  sea 
vehicles. 

The  Howmet  Oorporation  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  an  exporter  af  aircraft  p«ul»,  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Oompagnlo  Pechlney,  Paris.  Lavy 
Auto  Parts  of  Waahii«ton.  which  e^orU 
spare  parts  for  armored  vehldea.  la  a  aubaldl- 
ary  of  Levy-Russell  Limited.  Toronto.  Georex, 
Inc.,  of  Houston,  which  exports  satellite  navi- 
gation systems,  is  a  subsidiary  of  Oompagnie 
Oenerale  de  Geophysique,  Massy,  France. 

Some  of  the  export  items  are  unvisxial,  such 
as  letter  iMmb  detectors  and  balloons.  Ttade- 
ways  Umited  of  Washington  reported  ex- 
porting an  "antidote  for  nerve  gaa." 

The  Rector  InternaUonal  Corporation  of 
Mount  Vernon.  N.Y.,  said  in  its  registration 
that  Its  exports  were  so  variotis  that  "the 
list  of  items  is  very  hard  for  >jib  to  compUe  " 
It  went  on : 

"In  «ie  past,  we  have  exported  items  rang- 
ing from  armored  cars  to  mine  detectors. 
We  are  currently  working  on  an  order  for  sub- 
machine guns  and  have  exported  ammuni- 
tion. We  wUl  quote  and  requaat  Ucenaee  on 
any  items  which  our  foreign  clients  wish  to 
purchase.'* 

And  then  there  Is  the  Joy  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Pittsburgh.  It  reported  produc- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  con4>onents  for  mis- 
sUes, rockets,  warships,  tanks,  aircraft,  tor- 
pedoes, mines  and  bombs. 


SENATOR  HANSEN  WELCOMES  DEL- 
EGATION OF  JAPANESE  GOVER- 
NORSTO  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OP  THE  COUNCIL  OP  STATE  GOV- 
ERNMENTS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
pleasTire  to  greet  the  Governors  on  their 
seventh  exchange  visit  to  the  United 
States.  To  those  who  have  been  here  be- 
fore, welcome  back,  and  to  those  who 
have  never  been  here,  we  hope  their  visit 
win  be  a  productive  «ie. 

Our  honored  guests  and  their  pre- 
fectures are : 

Gov.  Hncaru  Kamei  and  wife  Tom&o 
of  Fukuoka  (leader  at  the  ddegatton). 

Gov.  HcMayn  Nakacaka  and  wife 
Pusako  of  nikuL 

Gov.  Sattdilro  Itacaki  and  wife  Tedd- 
ko  of  Yamagata. 
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Oaw.  ftjlo  Takeueiil  and  wife  Yoko 
oflbankL 

Got.  ToriUald  Mdcays  and  wife  Sada- 
koof  AlBliL 

WlMnZ  was  Governor  of  Wyoming  and 
amoBberof  ttae  Executive  Comaiittee  of 
ttae  liattnnal  Oovemon'  CSmferenoe  I 
taad  tiM  honor  of  being  a  guest  of  the 
JeiMnwe  Oovemment  and  their  Qaw- 
tamn  on  a  vMt  to  their  beautiful  iimI 
I  wnembw  with  ddtght  eattaig  their 
deileleai  bwrfitea^w.  Only  the  steaks  in 
my  great  cattle-raising  State  of  Wyo- 
ming can  compaze  to  tlie  tender  beef  of 
Japan,  lly  vidt  to  Jaiian  was  one  of 
the  great  expavlenoeB  of  my  life  and  I 
am  am  that  this  thought  will  be  echoed 
by  oar  eoehalrman  Senator  Tauuboe. 
Then  axe  otiber  Senators  and  other 
guests  who  as  OoveriMKB  also  partld- 
P»*ed  in  these  valuable  trips  wlilch  have 
been  arranged  and  sponsored  by  the 
Mnrattonal  and  Cultural  Albdrs  Offloe 
of  MV  State  Oapwtmsnt.  We  commend 
ttM  Slate  Oepartnent  for  this  splendid 
aehiovemept  in  fttrttiering  international 
eeoperatlan  betweeu  ovr  two  nations. 

Our  gMsts  win  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing ttiat  there  are  15  former  Oovemors 
in  the  U.8.  Senate.  Jxx.  »iM«t*ffln.  serving 
in  Waahington  axe  numy  Cabinet  and 
sub-Oafainet  cOeers  who  were  Gover- 
nors as  weU  as  Ueotenant  Oovemors  and 
State  legislative  leaders.  JfuiUieiuiore.  13 
Oovemon  have  served  as  Presidents  of 
ttMUUted  States.  Obviously,  an  of  them 


erations  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

I  am  a  former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  many  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  were  also  Governors  of  their 
respective  States.  Although  Japan  and 
the  United  States  are  worlds  apart  geo- 
graphlcally.  and  although  it  has  been  20 
years  since  I  was  Governor.  I  think  I 
know  of  the  problems  these  Japanese 
governors  face  as  they  endeavor  to  serve 
their  people  and  improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  their  prefectures. 

Japan  has  made  enormous  social  and 
economic  progress  in  recent  years,  which 
to  a  very  large  extent  has  come  about  be- 
cause of  intelligent  leadership  in  gov- 
ernment and  industry  and  the  industri- 
ous nature  of  the  Japanese  people.  We 
value  Japan  as  a  friend  in  the  Vax  East 
and  as  an  important  trading  partner. 

The  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  are  advwiced  through  ex- 
change programs  Uke  this,  and  I  wish  the 
Japanese  governors  a  successful  visit  to 
the  United  States. 
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tore  cetung  without  knowing  wtet  cxpenei 
tuns  siw  to  IM  bsltf  down.  Ifr.  ited  ■rriirML 
thii  perfecUy  wtfl,  Inrt  he  la  denuurotf^dTT 
assuming  that  the  irabUe  dow  not.  ^^^ 
In  the  budget  that  the  President  sub. 
mitted  at  the  begtamlng  of  this  year,  he  ne- 
ommended  a  oelUng  on  the  oost-af-u«iii. 
incieaaes  tot  Social  Security  ledplents.  ftS! 
raachlng  changes  In  Uedicaie.  Medicaid  aas 
food  atampe  and  other  reductions  in  sm. 
grams  that  most  Oongraaeman  <rf  both  parttM 
regard  as  untouchable.  Wltti  the earoepUaaM 
a  cutback  In  the  eompaimbfllty  Increase  tat 
Federal  employees.  OongreH  has  refused  ton 
along  with  any  of  these  recommendations 
To  meet  Mr.  Ited's  laatest  fiscal  taraeta! 
Congress  would  have  to  Impose  much  mcni 
draconian  sacrifices  in  an  economy  whm 
prices  are  rising  at  a  rate  close  to  10  per  cent. 
princlpaUy  because  of  higher  food  and  furt 
cost  and  tlgbt-money  policies. 


OurlBg  this  year's  visit  by  the  Jiqm- 

— I  govemoiB  to  the  Dhtted  States,  our 
Bd  friends  were  received  by  Gov. 

Arlyoshi  of  Hawaii.  After  visit- 
ing hirtorte  places,  the  Dole  Cannery,  and 
attending  a  State  reception  by  Governor 
ArtFQdil,  oar  guests  left  for  Helena. 
MMH  vhere  they  were  greeted  by 
OoveBDor  and  IftB.  Tom  Judge. 

Having  studied  industrial  mining  prob- 
lens  while  In  Montana,  the  Japanese 
governors  departed  for  Des  ICofaiBs. 
Iowa,  the  home  State  of  former  Gov. 
Harold  Hutfies. 

After  studying  urban  development  in 
Cnhmihns,  Ohio,  oar  friends  tatveled  to 
Waahington.  DX;.  This  mmnlng.  our  dis- 
ttncnttfied  guests  were  received  at  the 
White  House.  Tomorrow  the  govemon 
win  be  leaving  for  New  York  City. 

I  join  with  my  *irtneagues  in  welcoming 
the  goveimifs  to  the  Capital  <rf  the 
Uhited  States.  We  are  pleased  and  hon- 
ored to  have  them  here. 


ANNUAL  MEETINO  OF  THE  COUN- 
CIL OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  Join 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hswmi),  in  welcoming  to  the  Nation's 
CapitBl  the  ddegatlon  of  Japanese  gov- 
ernors, who  are  here  to  participate  in  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  COuncO  of  State 

Oar  distingulsbed  visitors  were  guests 
at  a  howhaon  today,  and  their  itinerary 
caBson  varioas  Members 
I  of  the  Senate,  as  wen  as  ob- 
1  the  procedures  and  op- 


A  POLITICAL  CHIMERA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  PreeUent.  Web- 
ster's Dlctkmary  gives  several  definitions 
<rf  the  noun  "chimera."  PoUtical  chimera 
Is  the  term  dioeen  by  the  New  York 
Times  to  describe  Mr.  Ford's  recent  tax 
proposal.  Staice  "a  flre-breathlng  she- 
monster  in  Greek  mythology  having  a 
lion's  head,  a  goat's  body,  and  a  serpent's 
taU"  seems  in^vropriate  on  several 
grounds.  I  refer  my  colleagiies  to  the 
more  suitable— "an  imaginary  monster 
compounded  of  incongruous  parts."  it 
takes  some  effort  to  keep  up  with  the 
Times  even  on  weekdays,  but  in  this  case 
It  was  worth  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thatthe  editorial  from  the  October  8 

edition  of  the  New  Y<»k  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  PouncAL  CaufzaA 
With  the  economy  stlU  subject  to  dangerous 
imponderables  as  It  emerges  from  a  severe 
slump^lt  u  deqitly  unfortunate  that  Prsel- 
dent  Pord  has  oboaen  to  pUy  poUtlcal  and 
Ideological  games.  His  tax  message  is  not 
the  serious  program  of  a  responsible  leader 
It  u  a  political  chimera  projected  by  a  can- 
didate playing  for  Totes  In  a  yoar-off  election 
Instead  of  aeeklnc  rsaUstlc  answen  to  the 
challenge  of  unemployment  and  inflaUon 

By  conditioning  his  tax-reduction  pro- 
posals on  an  equivalent  cut  in  public  ex- 
pendlturee.  Mr.  Pord  starts  from  a  premise 
be  knowa  to  be  unreallaable.  As  was  imme- 
dUtely  pointed  out  by  Bepreeentatlve  Brock 
Adams,  Waahington  Democrat  and  chairman 
or  the  Bouse  3udget  Committee,  there  Is 
no  way  to  slice  S28  billion  out  of  the  Federal 
budget  unless  Social  Security,  veterans'  pen- 
sions, Xood  stamps,  education  and  defense 
are  substantlaUy  reduced.  The  President 
postponed  untu  January  his  specific  pro- 
posals as  to  how  these  existing  programs 
coiUd  be  "revised,  consolidated  and  held  be- 
low their  projected  levels." 

Tet  Congress  must  act  by  Dec.  li  on  taxes 
If  withholding  schedules  are  not  to  revert  to 
the  higher  levels  In  effect  before  the  tem- 
poravy  tax  cut  was  eoaoted  last  spring.  There 
is  no  rsaUstte  pRjipeet  tSiaS  Oongieas  vm  lag- 
istote  a  further  tax  cut  based  on  an  expendl- 


THE  BIG  RED  MACHINE 

iSx.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed 
my  pleasure  to  take  the  floor  today  to 
sing  the  praises  of  the  Big  Red  Machine 

When  the  World  Series  began  I  se-' 
riously  considered  making  a  wager  with 
my  coUeagues  from  Massachusetts  on 
the  outcome  of  the  games.  My  wager 
would  have  been  Cincinnati  ChiU  against 
Boston  Baked  Beans;  however  I  thought 
this  might  be  inappropriate  when  the 
Senate  was  debating  gas. 

Sport  c<mimentators  have  said  that 
this  series  was  (me  of  the  greatest  ever 
played.  I  know  that  members  of  my  staff 
were  bleary  eyed  after  the  12-lnniiK 
Tuesday  night  game. 

I  know  that  all  of  Cincinnati  Is  proud 
of  the  Reds  and  of  Pete  Rose,  a  h<«ie- 
town  boy,  who  won  the  Most  Valuable 
Mayer  Award  for  the  1976  Classic. 

After  talking  to  friends  in  Cincinnati 
today  I  think  that  I  mli^t  have  to  bi- 
troduce  a  supplemental  appropriatims 
to  cover  the  costs  of  the  clean  up  from 
the  wild  celebration  that  Is  going  <m 
today. 

While  the  Reds  have  not  won  a  world 
championship  since  1940  I  think  with 
their  current  outstanding  team  Cincin- 
nati may  be  the  home  of  the  World 
Series  trophy  In  many  years  to  ccmie. 

BosttHi  may  be  the  "Hub  of  the  Uni- 
verse" to  some,  but  Cincinnati  Is  the  Hub 
of  the  BasebaU  Universe. 


WIND  POWER  TO  MAINTAIN  ALL- 
ELBCTTRIC  HOME 

Ml-.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  recess  I  had  the  (vportunlty  to 
spend  part  of  an  evening  with  Janet  and 
Scott  Nielsen,  of  Plainfleld.  The  Nielsens 
are  neighbors  of  my  brottier-ln-law  and 
sister,  Dale  and  Ms^  Anderson. 

The  Nielsens  have  shown  the  kind  of 
Individuality  and  self-sufficiency  which 
made  Vermont  and  this  country  great 
The  two  of  them  have  worked  extremely 
hard  to  be  self-sufficient  in  energy  and 
are  utilizing  wind  power  to  maintain 
their  all-electric  home  in  Vermont. 

They  wlU  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
their  work  and  solution  is  not  a  total 
answer.  It  Is.  however,  considerably  fur- 
ther than  most  people  in  this  country 
have  gone. 

Because  of  that,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excdlcnt  ar« 
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tide,  "The  melsens:  Picmeering  With 
If ew  Lifestyles.'*  referring  to  tiieir  efforta, 
,rliich  sopeared  in  the  Sunday  tSmm 
Aigus  and  theSundair  Butlaad  Haiald 
(A  October  12.  \V»,  be  printed  hi  the 

RaOQBB. 

Ihne  bdng  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  iirinted  in  the  Rbcord. 
s9  AjHowb: 

Thx  Nielskhs:  PioNXEaiNG  WrrH  Kkw 

lainCSTTLSS 

(By  WaUaoe  BOberts) 
PLAiNnnJiv-^ln  Jan.  1,  1076,  Scott  and 
Janet  Nlelssa  wffl  deelam  their  mdependenoe 
(Dd  puU  the  plug  on  the  modsra,  onoe  aU- 
deetrtc  home  here  that  looks  down  the 
gweq>  of  H(^i8ter  HUI  toward  Cast  Msn*- 

Op  t^tat  draw  oomas  a  good  wind  ttaatls 
now  spjnnlng  a  generator  salvaged  ttam.  an 
tbandoned  Korth  Dakota  turn.,  and  there's  a 
gluit  ice  hoose  under  oooatructlon  wMh 
plans  for  a  sumawr  kitchen  on  top  of  it,  with 
a  duadvwalter  to  oold  storage  and  hot  water 
tiook  a  solar  heater. 

A  wood  oocdcstove  tiXa  in  the  center  cA  their 
main  living  area,  at  the  edge  otf  a  utchen 
aov  eB4>tlsd  of  a  dishwasher,  clotties  wsrtiwr 
and  diysr.  garbage  dlepoeal,  waiting  to  dis- 
place the  eleotrle  stove. 

Downstairs  a  sturdy,  I^Lermoetatlcally  con- 
trolled wood  heating  stove  radiates  a  w«U 
U  warmth,  while  in  eoother  room  a  bank  of 
bsttaries  salvaged  ttoai  a  oommunlcatlODS 
utUtty  lines  the  walls,  stocdng  up  uniMed 
pom  from  the  wind  generator. 

Tfx  the  Nielsens,  turning  the  power  com- 
psny  off  started  out  as  an  eooaomlc  ch<^oe, 
Jaost  said,  whm  ott  became  the  footbaU  cH 
world  poUtlcs  two  years  ago. 

Ihey  had  built  their  electrically  heated 
home  themselvee  In  1970  wheti  the  promisee 
tbout  its  operating  costs  were  predicated  on 
*  different  kind  of  world. 

Ihe  new  high  price  of  oil,  the  dangers  of 
Qiudear  plants,  the  recognition  that  oil  re- 
acnes  are  Umlted,  driving  cars  in  Inefllclent 
ways  all  oomblned  wUSti  a  desire  to  find  a 
better  way  has  changed  the  Nielsen's  eco- 
DflBiic  choice  Into  a  moral  one. 

That  first  aut\unn  of  the  oil  crisis  they 
got  the  wood  heating  stove.  It's  an  Ashley. 
wblcb  many  people  swear  by  and  is  oonae- 
quHitly  hard  to  find.  Tb»j  didn't  get  the  on* 
thty  ordered,  and  now  have,  unto  last  Mo- 
ramber,  but  that  flrat  winter  they  were  atals 
to  uas  an  Ashley  bwrowed  from  one  of  Sootf  s 
students  at  Ooddard. 

"I  could  have  implu^^ed  rig^t  tiien,  two 
years  ago,"  he  said  recently,  "but  I  didn't 
vant  to  switch  to  another  form  of  foaaU  fuel 
dependency.  I  wanted  to  do  the  whole  thing 
rt^t  so  I  could  feel  comfortable  when  I 
turned  the  switch  off  aU  at  once. 

That  first  winter  they  wore  their  long 
underwear  untU  Ajtrll  and  seemed  to  spend 
all  their  time  cutting  and  splitting  wood. 
They  tried  to  cover  their  Insulated  plate  g^aas 
windows  and  doors  with  styrofoam  panala  at 
Qlght  but  it  became  a  nxilsance  and  an  un- 
appealing chore.  And  It  didn't  work  to  weU 
anyway  if  the  panels  were  not  exactly  seated. 

Being  an  aU-electrlc  house,  however. 
meant  that  it  had  been  built  originally  with 
extra  insulation  not  usuaUy  found  In  other 
houses.  Four  inches  of  fiberglass  In  the  walls. 
six  In  the  celling  with  a  vapor  barrier  and 
dead -air  pockets. 

Last  winter  they  cut  wood  for  this  winter 
also,  and  this  winter  they  again  want  to  out 
a  two  years'  su;^y  Irom  their  76  acres. 

It  doesn't  appear  tltat  they  wlU  be  able  to 
iriake  up  the  rest  of  their  power  needs  aa 
easUy  however,  for  their  wind  generator  can 
produce  only  about  300  kUoeratt-hours  a 
looath.  about  bMU  what  they  now  uas. 

The  wind  geBscator  Is  a  «C-year-oU  Jaooto. 
which  Scott  saps  is  one  of  the  best,  a  Ug> 
pound  hunk  of  steel  and  copper  on  top  of  a 


60-foot  tower  that  his  students  helped  him 
raise  last  year  as  part  of  a  course  at  Ooddard 
on  wtad-power. 

It's  got  a  dfeeot  drive  system  and  producea 
fuU  power  at  200  revolutions  per  minute, 
abont  a  tenth  the  speed  of  more  recent 
vintage  models,  and  Scott  figures  it  wlU  last 
another  86  years. 

ftie  wind  produces  enough  electricity  for 
the  lights  but  not  enough  to  run  also  the 
refrigerator,  wht6h  uses  about  100  KWH  a 
month.  Scott  said  he  could  have  switched  to 
a  gas  refrigerator  but  that  would  have  meant 
using  fossU  foels  In  another  way. 

"So  we're  experimenting  with  Ice.  Vermont 
has  a  surplus  of  cold,  and  we  should  use  It." 

The  sllo-Bhiqied  house  Is  4  feet  In  diameter 
and  about  nine  fSet  tall  at  the  moment.  It 
wlU  become  taller  when  the  summer  kltcbsn 
Is  added  on  top,  at  a  level  that  will  bring  It 
even  with  the  main  floor  of  the  house,  in  the 
comer  that  looks  down  the  slope  of  a  field 
on  ROIIlster  Hill. 

The  Nielsens'  plan  to  fill  large  plastic  bags 
with  water  in  the  winter,  let  them  freeze 
outside  and  then  store  them  In  the  Insulated 
lee  house  for  summer-time  refrigeration.  A 
dumbwaiter  through  the  floor  of  the  summer 
kitchen,  a  system  tised  by  Janet's  grand- 
mother on  a  farm  In  Massachusetts  years  ago. 

The  only  other  necessity  (they've  never  had 
a  television)  is  hot  water,  which  is  now  sup- 
plied by  the  wood  stove  and  whose  output  will 
be  complemented  by  a  water  aolar  heater 
Scott  plans  to  build  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 

Living  the  energy  crisis  from,  day  to  day 
has  meant  some  changes  for  Scott  and  Janet 
Nielsen.  It  hasn't  seemed  to  affect  their  two 
sons,  Brian,  14,  and  Jerry,  13,  who  complain 
more  of  the  family's  switch  to  less  meat  that 
Its  minimization  of  the  use  of  electricity. 

But  for  Scott  and  Janet  the  switch  "Im- 
plies the  Integration  of  different  lifestyles." 
We  all  work,  buy,  and  consume  things  In 
different  places,  they  contend,  and  with  their 
switch  they  are  trying  to  bring  some  of  these 
things  together  in  one  place. 

"We're  eliminating  some  of  the  middle- 
men," Scott  said  "and  we've  discovered  that 
work  Is  more  enjoyable  when  it's  directly 
related  to  something  meaningful,  like  cutting 
and  splitting  enough  wood  to  keep  warm  for 
the  winter. 

"I  like  the  Idea  of  understanding  how 
things  work  and  are  related.  Oettlog  in  wood 
lent  a  toially  mindless  task.  There  ax*  lots 
of  Interesting  problems,  tyginnlng  with  look- 
ing at  the  trees  to  see  which  are  the  bsat  to 
cut." 

Scott  Is  an  economist  who's  taught  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
worked  for  an  Insurance  company  In  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  before  coming  to  Ooddard  Ck>l- 
lege  here.  For  him  one  of  the  most  Important 
parts  of  unplugging  la  learning  to  live  amo- 
tlonaly  without  foasUe  fueled  energy. 

"When  you  live  with  the  wind  powering 
your  lights,"  he  said,  "you  beoome  attimed 
to  it,  to  changes  and  you're  nM>re  thorough 
about  turning  off  \uiused  lights." 

Scott  says  his  goal  Is  "to  aot  as  if  the 
industrial  system  Is  going  to  f  aU  ^tart  wlthta 
five  years,"  to  Uve  out  alternatives  to  the 
present  system  to  show  that  it  can  be  done, 
with  the  hope  that  in  that  five  years  he  will 
have  learned  a  lot  about  what  works  and 
what  doesn't  so  he  can  pass  tiie  information 
on. 

The  finite  supply  of  fossil  fuels  and  the 
fact  that  nuclear  power  is  an  uncertainty 
means  to  Scott  thaft  "first  we  have  to  learn 
to  cut  our  consumption  in  half  and  then  in 
half  again." 

A  gallon  of  gasQUne  used  in  a  chain  saw 
OB  the  winter  wood  or  m  a  garden  tractor 
"i%  a  far  mere  offMent  uas  of  g— illus  than 
iratlng  electrtelty  or  driving  a  car,"  he 


Uving  without  energy  supplied  through 
the  nation's  power  grid  means  su^i^ylbg^lt 


frc»n  other  places,  the  woodlot,  the  wind. 
the  sun,  the  cold. 

But  It  also  takes  new  forms  of  energy  from 
the  people  Invotved.  not  Joak  In  aoMng  the 
technical  probtaaas  and  doing  tlie  chores, 
but  also  In  working  out  the  new  patterns 
of  life  that  are  logical  consequences  of  the 
switch. 

Asked  what  these  changes  have  meant, 
Janet  looked  at  Scott  and  said,  "Is  It  OK 
if  I  tell  him?" 

Scott  nodded,  and  she  said,  "My  women's 
group  Is  really  mad  at  Soott  because  aU  this 
means  I  have  to  work  nearly. fuU-ttane  around 
the  hotiae,  without  the  diahwasher  and  the 
clothes  washer  and  dryer. 

"AU  this  alternate  culture  stuff  is  male- 
oriented.  14ost  of  Soott's  students  are  male. 
They  play  with  the  machines  and  we  do  the 
grub  work. 

"Fortunately,  I  dont  have  an  outside  Job 
now,  80  I  have  plenty  of  time  for  the  house 
work,  but  if  I  had  an  outside  job  I  don't 
know  how  we  would  get  aU  the  work  done. 

"We're  old  enough  though,  to  remember 
when  things  were  done  the  way  we  are  trying 
to  do  thmn,  so  In  a  way  it's  not  as  much 
a  cultural  dMXik  as  It  Is  to  some  of  the  kids 
who've  never  known  anything  besides  cheap 
power." 

Jane  looked  at  Scott  and  he  at  her,  and 
the  air  cracked  with  vmcertainty. 


CINCINNATI:  WORLD  CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  2  days  before  the  start  of  the  1975 
World  Series,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Kennkbt)  rose  in 
this  hallowed  Hall  and  presented  a  reso- 
lution which  was  passed  on  an  unre- 
corded voice  vote.  The  resolution  recog- 
nized the  excelloice  of  both  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  and  the  Cincinnati  Reds  but 
further  resolved  that  the  Senate  hoped 
each  team  would  be  victorious  in  each 
of  its  home  games. 

Mr.  President,  every  bas^iall  fan  in 
America  will  immediately  resJlze  the 
biased  intent  of  that  resolution  in  that 
a  seven-game  soles  would  play  three 
games  in  Cincinnati,  but  four  games  at 
Boston. 

Mr.  President,  the  series  is  now  his- 
tory, and  I  feel  it  Is  an  appropriate  time 
for  c<«maent. 

With  sinc^e  apologies  to  the  late 
Ernest  Lawrence  Thayer  and  "Casey  at 
the  Bat,"  I  would  like  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Ode  to  the  Sebxes  *75 

(With  added  references) 

Twas  3  to  a  ttae  Series  stood  at  lUverfront 

that  day. 
With  next  the  move  to  Boston,  and  2  games 

left  to  play. 
There  was  ease  In  Boston's  manner  as  they 

homed  on  Fenway  Park, 
With  its  Itft  field  Oreen-waU  Monster  loom- 
ing awesome,  drear  and  stark. 

The  Oods  of  Sport  who  knew  in  full  of  what 

was  gcring  to  be 
Then  cried  such  tears  it  flooded  all,  for  days 

that  numbered  three. 

But  even  Oods  must  dry  their  tears  when 

Series  time  comes  nigh. 
The  rain  stopped  falling — field  was  dried, 

all  under  bright  blue  sky. 

"Play  Ball"  the  blue-coat  umpire  said  aud 

batters  strode  to  plate 
As  Inning  after  inning  passed  with  hsiwihsll 

simply  great. 

The  Fenway  baUpark  rocked  and  roared  aa 

Red  Sox  hit  quite  free. 
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when  th«  dust  had  settled  down  the 
Series  stood  S-s. 

The  Seventh  geme,  that  fateful  nigbt.  to- 
morrow won't  be  there. 

With  Series  tied  at  even  up,  both  clubs  threw 

way  all  care. 
At  Inning  nine  the  score  was  tied  and  still 

the  battle  roared 
But  class  will  out,  Joe  Morgan  hit,  drove  in 

the  winning  score. 

«»,  smnewhera  In  this  favored  land  the  sun 
Is  shining  bright 

The  band  la  playing  somewhere,  and  some- 
where hearts  are  Ught; 

But  Boston's  men  anmt  laughing,  and  chil- 
dren dont  dare  shout. 

For  there  Is  no  Joy  in  Boston.  The  mighty 
Bed  Soz  are  aU  out. 

Cincinnati  wins  the  crown — a  toast,  thev  jtot 

their  due. 
But  another  toast  to  Boston,  for  they're  true 

champions,  too. 

They  played  a  hard  and  sklUful  game,  they 

played  It  straight,  no  tricks. 
We  wish  them  well,  minus  Indians  games. 

To  the  Senior  Senator  ftom  Mass.,  his  hopes 

so  sadly  smote. 
We  point  out  Senate  limits  of  quiet-passed 

"vtdce  votes". 
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The  "ayes"  and  "nays"  for  next  year's  moves, 

I  caU  for  here  today. 
That's  Just  m  case  these  two  great  teems 

may  next  year's  Series  play. 

A  serious  note  to  mo.  this  tome  I 

Such  exoeUence,  rare-made,  ' 

It's  been  great  pleasure  Just  to  watch 
tbaae  craftHnen  ply  their  tnde. 

If  every  effort  In  this  land  had  dedication 


Ferhape  our  problems  would  grow  small 
— a  lesson  ftom  these  games. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  chair  for 
this  indulgence. 


AMERICANS  AND  THE  LAW         I 

Mr.  PEUL  Mr.  President,  the  distln- 
RUished  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CamcB)  has  drawn  our  attention  In  a 
re«nt  q^eech  to  a  growing  lawlessness 
abroad  in  the  land.  Aa  he  points  out,  this 
is  not  simply  the  conTentlonal  lawless- 
neM  of  gBTden-Tarlety  criminals,  but 
worse,  the  growing  lawlessness  of  those 
^o  traditionally  set  the  lawful  example. 
Some  of  oar  most  mtmlnent  corporate 
and  governmental  leaders  have  strayed 
from  ttie  ethical  habits  of  this  Nation  in 
recent  years.  And  perhaps  worst  of  all, 
«Hne  of  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
have  not  been  true  to  the  law 

1&.  President,  this  is  a  speech  that 
■PotUaiiU  a  growing  weakness  at  the  top 
of  our  society,  which  fosters  a  general 
disr^ect  for  the  law  at  every  level.  It 
is  worth  wider  attentton.  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous cfxisoit  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkou  an  excerpt  from  this  remarkable 
address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

BWBBFT   Fbok   a   Sfpch   bt   Senatob 
Chubcb 

■  *^.'***-*fa«  ■•"«>«  to  have  lost  much  of  iu 
tnttttoMl  n^tet.  and  not  Just  because  <rf 
tb«.giowth  In  oonventlaoal  Crimea.  Ordinary 
erlmlaaJa  have  never  respected  the  Uw.  We 


seem  to  have  come  to  the  dlsqxiletlng  point 
today  where  citizens  who  are  normally  law 
abiding  have  taken  t©  bending  the  law  and 
even  to  breaking  It. 

That  sense  of  community — of  the  duty 
each  citiaen  owed  to  his  feUow  dtlaena— 
seems  to  be  evaporating.  A  social  cannibalism 
is  emerging  in  Its  place.  We  are  begiiuUng  to 
feed  on  each  other.  We  are  taking  rather  than 
giving.  Selfishness  is  displacing  scruples 
about  the  common  good. 

This  feeds  a  spreading  anarchy  which  takes 
on  different  forms.  It  reaches  into  the  work- 
shops of  OUT  land. 

In  friistratlon  over  the  exorbitant  price  of 
bread,  the  longshoremen  refuse  to  lo«Mt  wheat 
sold  to  RussU.  Their  refusal  has  nothing  to 
do  with  wages  or  working  condlUons.  But 
rather  with  their  opposition  to  the  sale.  The 
law  is  disregarded.  By  refusing  to  load  the 
grain,  the  union  displaces  the  government 
and  usurps  for  itself  the  right  to  determine 
trade  policies. 

Lacking  a  law  which  requires  binding  ar- 
bitration, a  New  York  teachers  union  defies 
a  court  order  against  a  strike,  rather  than 
taking  an  appeal  to  a  higher  coiirt.  What  do 
those  teachers  now  tell  the  children  who  find 
given  laws  personally  inconvenient. 

And  thU  audience  remembers  well  that  the 
police  in  San  Francisco  recently  staged  an  Il- 
legal strike  and  Ignored  court  orders,  while 
packing  pistols  on  the  picket  line.  If  the 
police  can  defy  pubUc  order,  then  the  army 
is  next.  No  society  can  long  endure  strikes 
against  the  public  health  or  safety. 

We  must  Insist  that  the  government  pro- 
vide mechanisms  for  settling  grievances  of 
public  employees,  and  public  employees  must 
— in  turn — work  through  legal  channels  to 
accomplish  their  economic  goals.  Otherwise 
essential  public  services  will  coUapse.  And 
the  very  fabric  of  our  society  will  start  to 
unravel. 

But.  lest  there  be  any  thought  that  public 
employees  are  alone  in  flaunting  the  law  we 
have  only  to  look  to  the  boardrooms  of 'our 
largest  corporations.  For  the  past  two  years 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  peering  Into 
tooee  boardrooms,  as  part  of  the  inquiry 
being  conducted  by  my  Subcommittee  on 
Multinational  Corporations.  This  is  what  we 
have  found: 

ITT  secretly  offertag  the  CIA  a  mlUlon 
dollars  to  prevent  AUende,  lawfully  elected  by 
the  people  of  ChUe,  from  becoming  President. 
Like  the  longshoremen  refusing  to  load 
wheat,  this  giant  corporation  sought  to  usurp 
for  itself  the  right  to  determine  the  course 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

Exxon  parceling  out  27  million  dollars  in 
Ulegal  political  contributions  in  Italy  in  re- 
tum  for  economic  favors  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

Gulf  OU  doling  out  four  mUUon  doUars  in 
Illegal  corporate  contributions  In  Korea. 

Northrop  paying  an  agent  460  thousand 
doUars  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  Saudi 
Arabian  generals. 

United  Fruit  slippbig  the  President  of  Hon- 
duras 1.3  million  dollars  to  lower  the  export 
tax  on  bananas. 

Lockheed  admitting  illegal  payments  to 
government  officials  in  countries  around  the 
globe  .  .  .  m  Rurope,  in  Asia,  in  the  Middle 
Bast  and  in  the  Far  Bast,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  many  ..millions  of  dollars. 

AU  of  this  wrong-domg  is  acknowledged 
by  straight-faced  exeeutlvee  who  say  they 
had  to  break  the  Uw  In  order  to  get  th* 
business.  The  excuse,  after  all.  is  written 
plainly  hi  the  adage,  "When  hi  Borne.  ,  .  .- 
But  the  excuse  is  hoUow.  The  bad  hablto 
of  Bome  were  brought  home  to  Aiiynltm. 
The  roster  of  companies  that  made  Illegal 
corporate  contributions  to  the  NUon  cam- 
paign in  1973  include  many  oC  tb*  wj^m- 
panles  which  have  turned  to  bribery  abroad. 
If  w»  condone  bribery  ot  Comlgn  oOelala 
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^n'SLT''  ^  "•^  or  oomiptlon  in  ^ 


FKtuHpc^  moat  depnaing  a«|>ect  of  tw, 
oorporato  tewletaoM  to  titat  tt  to  wtiSrtai 

rupt  practloee  are  not  aberratloDa  eni^^ 
by  uaderllnge.  liiey  are  company  m^^ 
Coatempt  for  the  Uw  has  ©amTto  ^^^' 
hi  the  boardrooms  ot  some  of  the  b>«? 
companies  Unlees  we  support  the  iSS 
and  honest  among  our  business  lead«B»I 
are  in  danger  of  staking  hito  a  quBinato.T! 
corporate  lawlesBnees.  4"»gnure  of 

But  it  is  not  only  memben  of  the  conkn. 
rate  leadership  which  seek  to  evade  ttwuw 
Government  readers  as  weU  invent  m^iZ 

!;j^SS^"*""  **»  ^'^  «»•  Clear  uS 
of  the  Congress.  ""ww 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the  high  tnwt 
pohit  Of  our  national  affliction  of  dST 
garding  the  law  came  a  year  ago.  wlthtt. 
resignation  of  Bichard  Nixon,  ^en  pr«rf«! 

^r^'^**"!i~™'"*=*  ^""y  '*>«>«»  himwt 
Of  office  a  step  ahead  of  Impeachment.  n» 
lesson  of  that  painful  ordeal  U  that  if  *! 
are  to  restore  respect  for  the  Uw  to  a  uei! 
tlon  of  primacy  ta  our  society,  we  wIU  have 
to  begin  at  the  top.  "* 

Within  the  Federal  Govermnent,  the  tOtftt 
to  start  1.  with  the  keepers  of  the  u^ 
those  agencies  charged  with  Uw  enfoR*. 
ment  and  secret  InteUlgence  activities  w 
they  wont  respect  the  law,  who  will' 

TO^^rJl^T^if."**^  **'  *^"«  agencle»-tJ» 
FBI  and  the  CIA— by  the  Senate  Committee 
I  Chair  came  about  as  a  result  of  wldespwS 
S  r^  ™*".  "^*^"1  conduct  and  wi3 
doing.  We  know  now  that  the  CIA  has  tmM 
Jrtth  murder  abroad— ta  league  with  tt. 
Mafia,  no  less!  The  FBI  has  admitted  to  i 
whole  series  of  hifractione,  unrelated  te  taw 
enforcement,  but  directed  Instead  toward 
the  harassment  of  Uw-abWtog  cltlaens 
Justice  Louis  Brandels  once  wrote- 
•Decency,  security  and  liberty  alike  de- 
mand that  government  officials  shaU  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  src 
commands  to  the  citizens.  In  a  government 
of  laws,  existence  of  the  government  wffl  be 
hnperlled  if  it  faUs  to  observe  the  law  sera- 
pulously.  Our  government  is  the  potent,  the 
omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or  ill,  it 
teaches  the  whole  people  by  Ite  example." 

Haw>fly,  such  wisdom  is  not  the  sole  prov- 
ince of  learned  Jurlste.  A  few  days  am,  » 
Chicken  farmer  up  in  PennsylvanU  ap- 
proached me  to  ask  If  It  were  true  that  the 
CIA  had  worked  with  the  Mafia.  When  I  toM 
him,  "Yes,"  it  was  true,  he  looked  down  st 
the  ground,  pushed  at  the  dirt  with  his  foot 
and  said: 

"Senator,  how  will  I  ever  teach  my  kMs 
to  grow  up  honest,  when  the  government, 
Iteelf,  goes  partners  with  the  underworld?" 
It  is  with  such  matters  that  the  Senate 
InteUlgence  Committee  must  deal.  The  scope 
of  our  inqtUry  ranges  far  beyond  attempted 
assassinations  abroad.  Indeed,  the  whole  sor- 
did subject  of  murder  plots  formed  no  part 
of  the  Committee's  original  mission.  It  was 
dropped  in  our  laps  when  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  ducked  it,  and  President  Ftord 
passed  it  on  to  tis  to  deal  with.  Since  then. 
ttie  Committee  has  taken  over  eight  thou- 
sand pages  of  testimony,  taterrogated  nearly 
a  hundred  witnesses,  examined  a  vast  array 
of  documents,  and  complied  a  record  on  the 
assassination  isstie  alone  that  compares  in 
size  to  the  entire  tovestigation  of  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee. 

AU  of  this  work  has  been  conducted  in 
executive  sessioos.  behtad  closed  doors.  But 
the  Oommlttee  Intends  to  publlsb  soon  a  full 
and  detaUed  report  of  Ite  findings.  Doubt- 
lessly, pubUe  hearings  on  siich  a  subject, 
telecast  to  •very  comer  of  the  globe,  would 
have  pUyed  te  an  uiq)recodMited  audlsnoe. 
The  poimeal  boa  oOe*.  howwvar,  would  have 
befe  far  exceeded  by  the  political  damage 
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tbat  such  a  proceeding  would  inflict  upon  the 
Onlted  Stetes.  Hence  the  Committee  ohoee 
oioeed  hearings,  to  be  foUowed  by  a  f tiU  dls- 
cloeuie  in  the  form  of  a  printed  report. 

Now,  as  the  Committee  goes  Into  open 
hearings,  we  wUl  focus  on  unlawful  conduct 
by  the  CIA  and  the  FBI  ...  as  directed 
ualnst  law-abiding  Amwlcan  oltUens.  Tt> 
vtiftt  degree  have  these  agencies,  established 
to  spy  on  foreign  govemmente  and  fend  off 
foreign  spies,  turned  their  techniques  Inward 
to  spy  on  the  American  people  Instead? 

That  is  a  vital  question,  not  only  for  what 
It  tells  us  about  our  government  today,  but 
lor  what  it  portends  for  the  future. 

I  don't  know  whether  Big  Brother  Oovem- 
mMit  walte  for  us.  as  we  enter  the  third  cen- 
tury of  our  BepubUc.  Big  Brother  may  stlU 
be  the  fictional  figment  of  an  OrwellUn 
imagination,  but  the  electronic  hardware  to 
lostein  his  ruU  exlste  in  the  American  Oov- 
ernment  today.  It  has  already  been  Invented. 
It  has  been  buUt.  And  it  Is  in  use. 

In  the  need  to  know  what  foreign  gov- 
trnments — some  of  them  potentUl  enemies — 
are  doing,  our  own  government  has  projected 
an  awesome  technology  that  enables  us,  not 
only  to  spy  from  the  sky,  but  also  to  monitor 
the  messages  that  course  through  the  air.  We 
have  In  place  and  functioning  the  capablUty 
to  eavesdrop  on  messages  between  ships  at 
lea,  between  pUnes  in  the  air.  and  military 
nnlts  in  the  field.  We  possess  an  amazing  ca- 
pacity to  Intercept  messages  of  every  Und, 
whether  governmental  or  commercial,  mlU- 
tiry  or  clvUlan.  pubUc  or  private,  wherever 
ttiey  are  transmitted  through  the 
stmoephere. 

The  issue  Is  how  to  keep  that  capacity 
outward-reachtag  in  the  service  of  our  legiti- 
mate national  security  needs.  For  if  it  were 
ertr  turned  around,  no  American  would  have 
•ny  privacy  left,  such  is  the  government's 
potential  for  monitoring  any  telephone  oon- 
vttsation,  any  telegram,  any  unguarded  con- 
versation. There  would,  ta  short,  be  no 
place  left  to  hide. 

If  an  American  President  ever  aspired  to 
dtc^torshlp,  the  existing  technology  of  the 
IMeral  intelUgence  agencies  could  place  In 
his  hands  the  means  to  Impose  near  absolute 
rarveiUance.  The  most  careful  eSorte  to  com- 
bine together  In  resistance,  no  matter  how 
dlsoreetly  undertaken,  would  be  within  the 
nacb  of  the  tyrant  to  know.  Such  Is  the 
sweep  of  this  technology. 

That  is  why  the  Senate  authorized  this 
Investigation,  why  I  accepted  Ite  Chairman- 
ship, and  why  thU  has  been  the  most  dis- 
turbing assignment  of  my  career.  It  is  now 
more  apparent  than  ever  to  me  that  the 
agencies  which  control  this  technology  must 
always  operate  strictly  wlthta  the  law.  and 
under  the  close  and  conttauing  supervision 
of  the  Legislative,  as  well  as  the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  government. 

I  know  first-hand  the  wartime  worth  of 
inteUtgence-gathertag.  because  I  served  with 
the  MlUtary  InteUlgence  as  a  young  Army  of- 
ficer ta  World  War  n.  Now.  as  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  ReUtlons  Oommlttee,  I  am 
fuUy  aware  of  the  great  value  of  good  tatoUl- 
gence  in  times  of  peace.  Without  It,  an  ta- 
formed  foreign  policy  could  not  be  con- 
ducted; without  It,  nuclear  arms  controls 
could  not  be  policed;  without  it,  the  United 
States  would  be  left  groping  ta  a  dangerous 
world. 

But  the  matatenance  of  suoh  agencies 
poses  a  dUemma  for  a  free  society.  They  must 
function  ta  the  most  delicate  of  all  realms: 
mandated  to  matateln  security  without  Im- 
pairing freedom.  If  they  engage  ta  wrong- 
doing. It  te  not  a  casual  matter  that  oan  be 
safely  swept  under  the  rug.  If  the  charges 
raised  ta  the  press,  which  gave  rise  to  the  In- 
vestigation, should  prove  largely  tru*.  tbsn 
it  is  urgent  tbat  we  learn  ta  time.  If  tbsy 
prove  la^ly  false,  then  the  taveetlgaUon  wlU 
to  raaswn  the  reputation  of  prestigi- 


ous tigencies  whloh  find  their  honor  ta  tip- 
boldlng  the  law. 

The  situation  we  now  face  Is  not  wlthotit 
historical  precedent.  On  December  17,  1911, 
President  Taft  abrogated  a  lucrative  trade 
agreement  with  Czarlst  RussU  which  was 
shortly  to  go  tato  effect  because  the  latter 
refused  visas  to  American  Jews.  In  May  1S85, 
the  United  Stetes  was  informed  by  the  Aus- 
trian government  that  Mr.  Anthony  Reiley 
would  be  unscceptoble  as  envoy  extraordi- 
naire and  Mtaister  Plenipotentiary  in  Vienna, 
"The  position  of  a  foreign  envoy  wedded  to 
a  Jewess  by  civU  marriage  would  be  unt^iable 
and  even  impossible  in  Vienna." 

Then  Secretary  of  State  Bayard  replied  in 
these  terms: 

"It  Is  not  wlthta  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
'dent  nor  of  the  Congress,  nor  of  any  Judicial 
tribunal  in  the  United  States,  to  teke  or  even 
hear  testimony,  or  in  any  mode  to  taquire 
into  or  decide  upon  the  religious  belief  of 
any  official,  and  the  proposition  to  aUow  this 
to  be  done  by  any  foreign  government  is 
necessarily  and  a  fortiori  Inadmlssable. 

"To  sviffer  an  tafraction  of  this  es.sential 
principle  would  lead  to  a  disfranchisement  of 
oiu-  citizens  because  of  their  religious  belief, 
and  thus  inapalr  or  destroy  the  most  impor- 
tant end  which  our  constitution  of  Govern- 
ment was  intended  to  secure." 

Would  that  we  had  today  a  President  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce  equally  sensitive  to 
the  "most  Important  end  which  our  consti- 
tution of  Oovemment  was  intended  to  se- 
cure." 

But  even  if  the  Uwkeepers  commence  again 
to  set  a  sound  example  for  upholding  the  law, 
we  must  pull  ourselves  together  as  a  people 
and  reesteblish  a  general  respect  for  the  law 
at  every  level.  We  mtist  begin  to  assert  a  self- 
dlsclpltae  which  recognizes  that  everybody 
can't  have  everythtag  at  the  expense  of  every- 
one else. 

If  we  fall  to  restore  a  proper  regard  for  the 
common  good  within  the  framework  of  the 
law,  then  creeping  anarchy  wlU  gradually  re- 
place the  rule  of  law  altogether.  In  ite  wake 
wUl  surely  come  the  repressive  measures  that 
a  frightened  people  will  then  find  preferable. 
There  can  be  no  successful  preservation  of 
liberty  outeide  the  law. 

The  foremost  example  of  lawful  conduct 
must  come  from  the  t<^.  But  a  proper  regard 
for  the  law  must  be  regenerated  through- 
out— ta  the  treatment  of  one  citizen  by  an- 
other, ta  the  self-dlsclpltae  exercised  by  our 
great  tmions  and  ta  the  lofty  centers  of  cor- 
porate power. 

Indeed,  there  Is  some  hope  on  that  score. 
Certain  unions  in  financially-beleaguered 
New  York  City  have  agreed  to  wage  freezes 
during  the  current  fiscal  emergency.  Police 
and  firemen  in  other  cities,  recognlztag  their 
duty  to  protect  life  and  property,  have  urged 
the  adjudication  of  their  grievances  ta  lieu 
of  striking.  And  many  Amerloan  corporations 
have  sacrlflcod  btntaess  at  home  and  abroad, 
rather  than  adopt  dishonest  methods. 

But  much  sturdter  poUtlcal  leadership  to 
needed  If  a  decent  regard  for  the  general  wel- 
fare is  to  be  regataed.  It  wUl  not  oome  from 
the  politicians  who  practice  and  encourage 
a  double-standard,  who  reject  lawbreaklng 
from  one  quarter  with  a  mailed  fist,  whUe 
lUicepttag  It  from  another  with  a  welcoming 
hand.  These  poUtlclans  offer  us  no  solutions, 
because  they  are  part  of  the  problem. 

AdUl  Stevenson,  as  clvlltaed  a  man  as  ever 
sought  the  Presidency,  tried  to  teU  us:  "As 
olttaens  of  this  democracy,"  he  said,  "you  are 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  the  Uw-glvers  and 
the  Uw-abldtag — the  beglnntag  and  the 
end." 

I  know  Adlal  Stevenson  would  agree  that. 
If  we  dont  regain  our  reepect  for  the  law 
and  for  each  other,  then  our  generation  wlU 
be.  ta  thU  our  300th  year,  not  merely  the 
and  of  a  great  beginning,  but  the  beglnntag 
oCtlwend. 


My  work  on  the  foreign  reUtions  oommlt- 
tee hafa  revealed  another  very  disturbtag  area 
of  the  executive  branch's  disregard  for  the 
law: 

The  Export  AdmtaUtration  Act  of  1960  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  "poUcy  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
t>oycotte  f oetered  or  imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries." It  also  requires  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  be  notified  of  any  requeste  for 
compliance  with  such  boycotte. 

Yet,  the  Department  of  Conunerce  distrib- 
utes, through  the  American  business  com- 
munity, a  notice  from  the  Government  of 
Iraq,  deteUtng  tatentions  to  buy  3.560  pre- 
fabricated buildings.  The  bid  specifications 
disseminated  by  the  Department  tacluded  a 
requirement  that  would  force  any  UB.  firm 
bidding  on  the  project  to  support  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  Israel;  a  direct  violation  of 
official  government  policy. 

And  at  whose  request  was  the  Conunerce 
Department  distributing  these  Iraqul  bid 
specifications?  — v 

None  other  than  our  own  Ste^  Depart- 
ment! 

In  Justification  of  this  outrageous  breach 
of  law.  the  Secretery  of  Commerce  urges  that 
a  refusal  to  distribute  such  speclfication.s 
would  deny  U.S.  firms  "prompt  access  to  busi- 
ness opportunities  In  the  Arab  markete  .  .  ." 

On  September  19.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense informed  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  the  Defense  Department 
pUns  to  seU  one  and  a  half  bUlion  doUars  of 
mUltary  planning,  design  and  construction 
wwk  to  Saudi  Arabia  under  the  foreign  miU- 
tary  sales  act. 

Hearings  I  chaired  have  revealed  United 
States  Government  compliance  with  Saudi 
discriminatory  Iwycott  and  visa  regulations 
on  such  construction  prolecte  ta  the  past. 

Yesterday  Senator  ClifTord  Case  and  I  ta- 
formed  Secretary  Schlesinger  by  letter  that 
we  would  fight  this  blUion  and  a  half  sale 
unless  we  receive  assurances  of  complete  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity aiid  non-discrlmlnatlon  ta  all  aepecte 
of  the  sale  and  construction. 

What  Is  missing  In  the  Administration's 
position  on  the  boycott  and  visa  restrictions 
is  a  decent  respect  for  the  basic  principles  on 
which  the  repubUc  was  founded.  0\ir  prin- 
ciples— ^not  theirs! 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  MR. 
HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  ON  TUESDAY. 
OCTOBER  28.  1975.  AND  THAT 
THERE  BE  NO  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  11:30  a.m.  on 
Tuesday  next 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  Bir.  Oahy  Hari  Is  recog- 
nized on  Tuesday  next.  Mr.  Haaar  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  and  that  there  be  no 
routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONmON  OF  MR. 
ALLEN  ON  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  28, 
1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  after  Mr. 
Harby  F.  Byro,  Jr.,  has  been  recognised 
on  Tuesday  next,  Mr.  Allxh  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  16  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  omCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDEB  FOB  RECOONTnON  OF  SEN- 
AlOBS  AND  FOR  RODTINE  MORN* 

jNQ  vasaaaB  on  Tuesday.  oc< 

TOBER  28.  1975 

Mr.  ROBSIT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
lack mwUnous  consent  that  the  follow- 
iog  SmntotB  be  recognkea  after  tbe  two 
leaden  or  their  desiciMes  have  been  rec<- 
ognlMd  under  the  stasding  order  on 
Tuesday  next  uul  in  the  order  stated  : 
Mr.  Haut  F.  Btbh,  Jr.;  Mr.  Aluen;  Mr. 
Oabt  Sau:  after  which  there  be  a  period 
for-  ttaa  transaction  of  routine  morning 
bUBtaaeas  with  statanents  limited  therein 
to  Smlnutet  each,  soch  period  not  to  ex- 
tend bgrond  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon. 

Ttie  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

be  In  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  six  treaties  with  one  show  of 
seconds  at  this  time,  as  In  executive 
session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPIcaSR  Is  there 
objection? 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair, 
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RECESS  UNTIL  11:46  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  3  minutes. 

There  being  no  objectl<Hi,  the  Senate, 
**  ^ii^  *•"••  '*«e8sed  until  11:48  aju.; 
wfaereopon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  caned  to  order  by  the  President 
OfBcer  (Mr.  Nxlsoh). 


ORDER   FOR    CERTAIN    ACTION 
DURINQ  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
•djoimunent  of  the  Senate  over  imtll 
Tuesday.  October  28.  1975.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  that  the  Vice  President, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  and  the  Act- 
ing Pi-esident  pro  tempore  be  authorized 
to  sign  duly  enrolled  trills  and  Joint 
resolutlors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
IWJMINATION  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL 
6LAY 

'  libr.  BOBfiRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
iMk ■nantmoua consent,  as  in  executive 
Mnioti,  Umi  the  yeas  and  nays  may  be 
ordered  at  this  time  on  the  nomination 
of  BCafor  General  Slay. 

The  FBESIDIKa  OFFICER.  Without 
ol^actlasi.  It  Is  <o  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  aak  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that 
TMBilnatloB.  as  In  exeenMva  sessiac. 

TbeFflBSIDING  OFFICER.  Ib  there  a 
mifBcieAt  second?  There  la  a  sufficient 
second. 

Ibe  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


OBXmR  FOR   T8AB   AND   NAYS    ON 
TREATIBS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
11  ajn.  on  Tuesday  next  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standtag  order,  the 
following  Senators  win  be  recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  in 
the  order  stated:  Mr.  Hamy  F.  Bvrd,  Jr, 
Mr.  Aujw.  Mr.  Gary  Hart.  There  wiU 
then  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  o'cloek  noon,  with 
statements  Ihnlted  therein  to  8  mimitee 
each. 

At  the  horn-  of  12  o'clock  noon,  the 
Senate  will  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Oen.  Alton  D. 
Slay  for  the  rank  of  Ueutenant  ceneraL 
One  hour  of  debate  wfll  ensue  en  that 
nomination  and  a  vote  win  occur  at  the 
hour  of  1  pan. 

Mr.  President*  at  the  hour  of  2  pjn.. 
the  Senate  wUl  beghi  voting  by  roUoall 


vote,  undoubtedly,  on  the  foUowlng  nm- 
tocols:  ^ 

The  first  roHcafl  vote  win  be  a  is-mta- 
ute  roHcan  vote  and  the  votes  that  vlir 
occur  in  consecution  win  be  a  10-mlni£ 
roUcaU  vote  In  each  instance.      ^"^ 

First  win  be  the  rollcall  vote  on  Execu- 
tive W  (»3d  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  Convwjtw 
on  the  International  Regulations  for  Pn. 
venting  Collisions  at  Sea.  l»T2;  to  be  W- 
lowed  by  a  vote  on  Executive  K  im 
Cong.,  2d  sess.) .  amendments  to  the  Ifl- 
ternational  Convention  of  the  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea.  IWO;  ExecuUv*  L  (93d  Cong.. 
2d  sess.).  Convention  on  the  PreveiStaQ 
and  Punishment  of  Crimes  Against  ,&i. 
temaUoniOly  Protected  Persons;  Bxecv- 
tive  B  (9'.th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) ,  Protocol  for 
the  Continuation  In  Force  of  the  Inteitti- 
tional  Coffee  Agreement  of  1988.  as  ex- 
tended;  Executive  D  (94th  Cong.,  m 
sess.).  agreement  with  the  Federattte 
Republic  of  Brazil  concerning  shrfnD* 
and  Executive  F  (94th  Cong.,  ist  seiaL>' 
amendments  to  certain  articles  of  tlM 
Convention  on  the  IntergovCTnmealiri 
Maritime  Consultatlifre  Organization 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ta  tbtA 
in  the  nature  of  a  unankuous-oonsent 
request?  ' .    ~" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  already  haw 
unanimous  consent 

Mr.  President  also  during  the  da;  « 
Tuesday  the  Senate  wlU  proceed  to  tta 
consideration  of  S.  2498,  and  Upon  tt» 
disposition  of  tliat  measure  the  dmate 
will  take  up  ILR.  12.  That  wiU  be  fol- 
lowed by  S.  327.  which  wUl  be  foUoMl 
by  S.  1259  or  H.R.  5541. 

There  wiU  be  at  least  seven  nMuM 
votes  on  Tuesday,  and  there  wfll  Ukdr 
be  additional  rollcan  voUs.  ^ 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TUES- 
DAY. OCTOBER  28.  1976     .^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PnMm, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  aceordutt 
with  the  provisions  of  Houise  f^'MTunw 
Resolutkm  469.  as  amended,  that  ttie 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  tiw 
hour  of  11  am..  ToeBdajr  next.  >- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  irt 
11:47  ajn.  Oie  Senate  adjommed  ynttl 
Tuesday.  October  28,  1975,  at  H  ajn.    . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EttPEHXyR  HmOHTIxys  VISIT  TO 
TBB  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  NORMAN  T.  MINETA 

or  cuJPounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  MIKETA.  Mr.  Speaiux,  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Ji^an.  the  first  state  visit  in  history  of 
a  rrigalng  Japanese  monarch  to  the 
ttallsdatatM.  frawnpHflea  the  close  ties 
^at  axkt  berwiau  our  t«a  nattons.  It  Is 
iMSllniailjp  cntifytaff  ta  note  the  warm 
niu^Wuu  the  Etapemr  and  Bnpress  n- 
epteed  at  «B  Ihgtr  efeope  arooad  the 
Natkm.  Tlw  taktocle  ■ig«fa*tnw  of  tMs 
Tlslt  was  underlined  in  numerous  edito- 


rials appearinr  in  the  Kation's  leading 
newspapers. 

^rcerpts  from  some  of  tliese  editorli* 
follow: 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Japan  will 
airlve  In  this  city  tomorrow  on  one  of  the 
flret  stops  of  their  unprece<lcnte<l  state  vlalt 
to  the  United  States.  The  event  ha«  been  too 
long  delayed  considering  the  cloaeness  of 
United  States-Japanese  relaUons  over  the 
last  three  decades.  .  .  . 

His  visit  as  Head  of  State  and  an  Im- 
portant symbol  of  Japanese  nationhood  still 
represents  a  significant  milestone  In  Japa- 
nasB  ftnwiltjau  relations  ...  we  wlab  th*  Xm- 
paror  and  the  Impress  Nagako  a  rMytfnt  »ii^ 
worthwhile  ataf  aa.  ttMse  abofm. — Washing- 
ton Star.  Oe«9b«  i,  law. 

.  AiBMrloaiH  axMl  Japanese  have  bcaa 
dealing  with  each  other  as  equals  tot  ma^ 
years.  Each  side  has  learned  something  about 


the  practical  side  of  mutual  dependence  aUfl 
the  degree  of  m^itual  dependeaoe  Is  deepen- 
ing. It  Is  no  small  thing  to  sey  that  afflSliB 
between  the  two  countries  are  developtag  n 
the  most  optimistic  statesmen  on  both  sMSb 
ml^t  have  hoped  a  generation  ago.  The 
Emperor  himself,  who  is  a  man  of  that  gea- 
eratlon,  is  also  here  to  oeIet>rate  that  quiet 
trtnmph  of  good  win  and  good  sense.  B«  h 
welcome  tn  the  United  States. — Washington 
Post.  October  6,  1975. 

Japan  Is  imnstial  among  Amerlea'k  alUes, 
unique  as  a  world  power.  Japan  Is  ttie  only 
close  partnw  we  have  with  etoltnnd  b«*- 
ground  totiUy  different  from  our  own.  The 
largest  of  our  doee  ames  la  population.  It  tt 
aecond  as  a  trading  partner  only  to  Canada. 
TtM  State  vMt  of  ■mpeiur  MrcailtO  end 
Kapraaeinigako  .  .  .  taen.  kr  ao  eaanal  gee- 
tort-  It  la  remaitoble  to  tb*  Maapttcr.  le- 
maitable  to  JQwaa.  Wis  in  «to  VBIMd  StatM 
welconie  the  impMal  goests  era  the  hbpe 
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that  their  stay  wlU  be  pleasantly  memoraMe 
to  them,  and  In  fuU  recognition  that  by  oom- 
ing,  tbey  are  symbolizing  a  continuing 
friendship  of  great  value  to  us  aU — Japanese 
and  Americans  aUke. — Houston  Post,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1975. 

Indeed,  the  Emperor's  visit  symboiiEes  a 
"really  new  stage  in  our  relationship  that's 
most  gratifying"  says  a  man  who  should 
^ow.  Harvard's  Prof.  Edwin  O.  Reischauer, 
foimer  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan.  It  repre- 
aents  a  "waking  up  on  both  sides"  to  the 
rede  of  the  world's  economic  powers  as  work- 
ing together  to  solve  mutual  problems. — 
Chrlatlan  Science  Monitpr,  September  30, 
1976. 

Americans  wUl  be  happy  to  welcome  the 
world's  oldest  reigning  monarch  and  Empress 
Hagako.  especially  when  this  country's  alU- 
■ooe  with  Japan — its  most  important  Asla- 
Paolfio  ally — is  In  such  sound  condition. — 
Seattle  Timee,  September  29.  1975. 

Tlie  formal  good  will  visit  to  the  United 
States -by  Japan's  Emperor  Hirohito,  now 
Bearing  its  end.  will  be  noted  by  historians 
IS  an  extraordinary  event  of  milestone  sig- 
nificance in  the  relations  of  two  great  na- 
tions. It  is  vital  to  US  that  a  stable  Japan  be 
maintained  ...  we  need  each  other.  Oiir  basic 
common  goals  surpass  ail  passing  differences, 
tad  it  is  this  which  Emperor  Hirohito  sought 
to  reafiarm  in  making  his  unprecedented  per- 
aonal  visit  to  this  country.  A  fruitful  fuU 
understanding  by  the  peoples  of  both  nations 
may  well  determine  the  futiuw  of  world  his- 
tory.— Baltimore  News-American,  October  8, 
M76. 

That  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is  arriving  in 
tbe  United  States  of  America  today  for  a 
tvo-week  stete  visit  testifies  to  the  warm 
rslatiooshlp  that  now  links  two  countries 
that  were  at  war  30  years  ago.  Emperor 
Hln^to  and  the  Empress  Nagako  will  be 
la  our  country  as  representatives  of  Japan 
vbose  commitment  to  peaceful  relations 
with  all  its  neighbors  has  been  unwavering 
during  the  entire  postwar  era  ...  we  can 
hope  our  country  puts  its  best  foot  forward 
to  make  the  next  two  weeks  a  rewarding 
•iperience  for  two  people  who,  as  some 
Americans  might  put  it.  would  be  mterest- 
ing  folks  to  get  to  know. — San  Diego  Union. 
aq>tmnber  30,  1975. 

Emperor  Hirohlto's  two-week  visit  is  an 
important  event  representing  as  it  does  the 
first  state  visit  to  our  shores  of  a  reigning 
monarch  whose  Imperial  line  dates  back 
more  than  1,000  years.  But  the  visit  Is  of 
more  than  ceremonial  importance.  It  also 
underscores  tbe  fact  that  U.S.-Japaneee 
tHendshlp  is  based  on  something  more  than 
deference  toward  a  miUtary  victor. — Wall 
Street  Journal,  October  9,  1976. 

Emperor  Hirohlto's  first  visit  to  the 
United  States  is  being  viewed  by  offiolal 
Washington  as  ceremonial,  strictly  non-po- 
Utioal  and  a  bridge  between  cultures,  but 
even  the  f ussiness  of  official  Washington  faUs 
to  obscure  the  lurking  historioal  irony.  In 
1921,  he  told  President  Harding  that  only 
tbe  Illness  of  bis  father.  Emperor  Talsho, 
prevented  a  U.S.  visit  ...  In  Japan,  he  Is 
oonsidered  by  many  to  be  the  living  symbol 
of  the  country's  essence.  We  are  on  friendly 
terms  with  that  country  now,  and  for  the 
ftoreeeeable  futtire. — San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
October  3.  1876. 

Chicago  often  receives  visits  by  foreign 
dignitaries— Presidents,  Prime  Idinlsters, 
Mayors,  Princes,  Princesses  and  others.  It  Is 
a  duty  that  Is  also  an  honor.  But  the  visit 
to  Chicago  of  Hirohito,  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  takes  on  a  special  quality  ...  we 
hope  that  in  their  brief  visit,  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  sense  the  esteem  in  which  they 
and  their  country  are  held  by  Chlcagoans 
and  other  Americans. — Chicago  Sun-Times, 
October  6.  1»76. 

The  sampUng  of  the  Nation's  editorial 
opinion  is  typical  of  the  iiatl<mal  reac- 
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ti<m  to  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  to  this  country  and  the  percep- 
tion of  our  close  relationship  with  Japan. 
The  warm  welcome  given  to  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  superseded  all  re- 
gional and  political  distinctions,  show- 
ing a  great  measure  of  respect  and  in- 
terest by  the  American  people  for  the 
symbolic  leaders  of  one  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  historic  trip  by  the  Emperor  will 
foster  continued  peaceful  and  coopera- 
tive relations  between  our  two  countries 
and  that  it  will  symbolize  the  bonds 
which  link  our  nations  and  peoples  in  a 
common  search  for  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous world. 


FEA  FINDINGS  SUPPORT  AUTO 
EMISSION    STANDARDS 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINCS 

OF    NEW    YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1975 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  results  of  a 
Federal  Energy  Administration  nation- 
wide public  opinion  poll  pertaining  to  in- 
terest in  improving  the  qtiality  of  our 
air.  The  results  of  the  survey,  I  think, 
give  strong  support  to  recent  changes 
made  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  in  the 
section  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  relating  to 
auto  emission  standards. 

The  PEA  survey  asked  if  citizens  would 
be  amenable  to  paying  an  additional  $250 
per  car  over  a  5-year  period  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  emission  control  devices  and 
a  substantial  48  percent  said  they  would. 
In  addition,  46  percent  said  they  would 
pay  $10  more  per  year  in  taxes  for  gov- 
ernmental assistance  in  the  development 
of  cleaner  engines. 

I  am  heartened  at  the  results  of  the 
poll  which  I  think  reflect  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  public  for  improved  car  emis- 
sions despite  an  average  added  cost  of 
about  $190  per  car.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  move  toward  Improved  car  emis- 
sions not  orJy  is  helping  to  clean  the 
air,  but  is  also  increasing  fuel  economy. 
Once  total  conversion  to  unleaded  gaso- 
line is  made — gas  now  required  by  cata- 
lytic converters — tests  show  a  total  sav- 
ings of  210,000  barrels  of  gas  per  day. 
In  a  September  EPA  analysis  of  "Factors 
Affecting  Automotive  Fuel  Economy," 
the  agency  states  that  although  the  1975 
emission  standards  are  the  toughest  ever, 
the  fuel  economy  has  never  been  bet- 
ter on  those  model  year  cars. 

In  brief,  the  compromise  I  offered  in 
subcommittee  and  which  was  adopted  by 
a  12  to  3  vote,  strikes  a  middle  ground 
between  those  advocates  of  a  5 -year 
freeze  of  the  standards  and  those  who 
favor  immediate  compliance  with  the 
present  standards.  My  amendment  re- 
tahis  the  levels  for  1978  and  1979  at  the 
present  California  levels  at  0.9,  9.0,  and 
2.0  for  HC,  CO,  and  NO<,  resq^ectively. 
Tlien,  to  permit  automotive  manufac- 
turers more  time  to  develop  and  experi- 
ment with  alternative  technologies,  in 
1980,  and  HC  and  CO  levels  become  those 
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within  the  statute,  0.41  and  3.4.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may,  however,  in  the  case 
of  NO. — the  most  controversial  stand- 
ard in  terms  of  health  and  technologi- 
cal developments — grant  waivers  in  1980 
and  1981  up  to  the  level  of  1.5  and  in  1982 
and  1983  up  to  1.0.  Tlie  final  directive  is. 
then,  in  1985,  the  manufacturers  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  statutory  levels  for 
all  three  pollutants,  that  is,  0.41,  3.4,  and 
0.4  NO. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  recent  con- 
troversy over  the  effectiveness  of  the 
catalytic  converter  in  terms  of  perform- 
ance and  sulfate  emissions  needs  to  be 
put  in  focus.  The  health  htueards  of  sul- 
furic acid  mist  from  catalysts  even  10 
years  from  now  appears  questionable  and 
even  if  the  fears  are  confirmed,  it  would 
appear  that  corrective  action  could  t>e 
taken  by  that  time.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  99  percent  of  the  oxides  of 
sulfur  emitted  from  the  air  come  from 
stationary  not  mobile  sources.  General 
Motors  recently  announced  that: 

The  catalytic  converter  is  not  only  doing 
the  emission  control  job  it  is  supposed  to  do, 
while  accumulating  an  astonishingly  trouble- 
free  record  of  reliability,  but  it  is  also  giving 
us,  our  customers  and  the  nation  some  addi- 
tional benefits  ...  All  segments  of  the  Amer- 
ican industry  involved  should  view  the  ac* 
oompllshment  with  pride. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee feel  the  changes  we  have 
made  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  a  sensible 
approach  to  a  complex  problem  and  I 
would  ask  that  the  House  carefully  ex- 
amine the  work  we  have  done. 


JUSTICE  JOSEPH  LIFF,  NEW  YORK 
STATE  SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
profound  sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
my  respects  to  Justice  Jos^h  Llff  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court— a  dear  friend, 
a  good  neighbor,  a  longtime  constituent 
and  a  guiding  force  in  the  lives  of  many. 

My  wife,  Blanche,  and  I  wish  to  take 
these  few  moments  to  express  our  heart- 
felt condolences  to  our  friend's  wife.  HU- 
da.  and  to  their  children.  Susan  and  Eric. 
We  also  wish  to  share  with  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  a  few  moments  of  reflection 
on  the  life  and  services  of  Justice  Llff, 
who  played  such  an  important  role  in 
our  home  coimty  of  Nassau,  and  in  aU  of 
New  Yoi*. 

Perhaps  the  most  lasting  Influence  on 
the  people  of  my  district  played  by  Jus- 
tice Llff  has  yet  to  see  fruition— the  es- 
tablishment of  a  county  legislature  to 
bring  some  coordination  and  order  into 
the  normally  hectic  political  scene  In 
Nassau.  Justice  Llff  himself  organized  a 
15-member  nonpartisan  citizens'  com- 
mittee which  recommended  a  15-member 
legislature,  and  the  voters  of  Nassau  win 
decide  in  November  whether  to  grant 
such  a  body  their  trust. 

JusUce  Uff  had  Uved  hi  Khigs  Point 


sinae  ltt0.  sad  lent  his  fecial  wisdom 
and  OMrnnHnwrt  to  dvlc.  j^bOaDthiopie 
and  pcUtkal  aOain  at  ttie  oammtinltr. 
couDly,  and  State  leveL  Indeed,  he  ran 
tar  CODgraM  a«  a  Donocrat  In  1952.  but 
ainee  this  House  was  deindved  of  his 
wtsdom  at  that  time.  Judge  Uff  c(mcen-> 
trated  on  serrinc  his  community  in  other 
wairs. 

Justice  liff.  a  member  of  Temple  Beth- 
El.  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Community  Fund  of  my  home  town  of 
OftatNeclc,  and  was  a  life  member  of  the 
NAACP.  After  his  election  to  the  State 
supreme  court  in  1962,  Judge  LilT  rose 
to  beeonae  secretaiy  of  the  Association  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  and  served  od 
tbe  awoclation's  committee  on  reform 
of  the  law. 

Thlagood  friend  and  dedicated  servant 
was  chairman  of  the  judicial  section  (tf 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  a 
StOam  of  the  National  Collete  <tf  State 
Tiua  Jodgas.  Truly.  Justice  Utt  earned 
the  love  and  req>ect  of  his  peers. 

Justice  lift,  my  friend.  Joe.  is  Im- 
piaoesMe,  He  is  miaacd.  But  we  are  and 
-™  he  faeercr  grateful  that  be  lived. 
I  tha*  we  eoold  share  his  Ufe  and  his 
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spouse  would  be  that  he  was  simply 
performing  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
UjB.  Air  Ftorce.  But  It  is  obvious  that  he 
performed  his  duty  with  outatandliw 
dedication  and  In  the  very  best  traditions 
of  our  anned  aayieeB. 

And  so,  as  Staff  Sgt  John  NeweU  Cot- 
t<m  piaxia  his  retirement  la  the  cl^  of 
Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire,  I  ask  my 
oollftftgues  to  join  me  In  wishing  him  and 
his  family  a  good  life.  We  ai^laud  him 
as  a  military  man  and  as  an  American. 
To  you.  Sgt.  John/Newell  Cotton,  an  ap- 
preciative nation  says  thank  you  for  a 
job  well  done. 


October  23,  197s 


«-^J~^w«»ltthebe.tof«K^ 


SMALL  MANUFACTURERS  MARK 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23,  1975 


Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


STAFF  SOT.  JOHN  NEWELL  COTTON 

«)N.  normanI.  D'AMOURS 


ZK  TBK  UOUBE  OF  REPBBBEHTATIVSS 

Thuraday,  October  23,  1975 

,  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge and  commemorate  the  retirement 
ct  a  dlsttngoished  membnr  of  the  US 
Air  Force  at  Pease  Air  Aivee  Base.  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  Staff  Sgt.  John  Newell  Cot- 
ton, cag/cca.  Sergeant  Cottonls  distin- 
guished career  will  be  formally  honored 
and  recognized  at  his  retirement  cere- 
mony on  October  SI.  1975.  But  now,  I 
would  Ike  my  coUeagoes  to  Join  with  me 
U|  applauding  jolm  on  his  tee  service 
to  the  U JL  Air  Ptaroe. 

Jbhn  enlisted  In  the  Air  Ftorce  in  April 
19S5  and  was  first  stationed  at  Parks 
Air  Focce  Base  In  California.  For  the 
next  21  yeara.  Sergeant  Cotton  served 
his  country  and  the  n.S.  Air  FVtree  in  a 
nmst  admirable  manner.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  UA  Air  Force  realised  the 
high  wialUy  and  character  with  which 
Sergeant  Cotton  performed  his  duty. 
During  his  career,  he  "^^imulatfd  many 
awards  and  cttations  for  his  actions  and 
aijcatw  while  a  member  of  the  Air  Ptorce. 
Be  has  received  the  Air  Force  Ac- 
c(Mnmodatlon   Medal,    the   Prealdttitial 
Unit  Citation,  the  Air  Force  Outstand- 
hig  Uhlt  Award,  the  Army  Good  Conduct 
Medal  with  one  knot,  the  Air  Ftoroe  Good 
Conduct  lledal  with  three  cbistexa,  the 
Air  Force  Lonsevity  Service  itr«w^^i  with 
four    dusters,    the    National    Defense 
Medal,    the   AJx    Force    Expeditionary 
MMal.  the  Sman  Arms  MadEsman  Rib- 
bOiV  the  Pease  Air  Force  Base  Envlron- 
2««  Aw^rd,  and  the  Airman  of  the 
u??     ^^'^IhdBed.  the  Air  Force  truly 
had  a  sergeant  of  an  exeeptlonany  high 
caliber  hi  Sergeant  Cotton. 

T9  this  Utany  of  awards  and  commen- 
dations. Sergeant  Cotton's  certain  re- 


Mr.  QATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  the  SmaUer  Manufacturers  Coun- 
cil In  southwest  Pennsylvania  observed 
its  30th  anniversary  and  elected  new  of- 
ficers for  1975-76. 

Several  hundred  members  of  SMC  ac- 
knowledged the  accomplishments  ot  re- 
tiring president  Mr.  John  W.  Hannon  and 
Idedged  their  continued  support  to  the 
new  president.  Mr.  Harry  G.  Austin.  Jr. 
Mr.  Austin  heads  a  cleaning  compound 
firm  now  located  In  Mars,  Pa.,  but  which 
was  established  in  Plttsbiirgh  in  1889. 

A  highlight  of  the  annual  membership 
dinner  Is  the  presentation  of  a  Junior 
Achievement  award  to  an  outstanding  in- 
dividual. This  year's  award  was  made  by 
Mr.  Paul  L.  Pry,  executive  vice  president 
of  JA  in  ow  area,  and  I  am  oroud  to  an- 
nounce the  recipient  was  a  young  man 
from  the  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania:  John  Skallcan.  a  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Skallcan  of  120 
Thunderblrd  Dr.,  McKee^jort 

A  graduate  of  Serra  High  School  In 
McKeesport  and  iu>w  attending  Slippery 
Rook  State  College,  Mr.  Skallcan  last 
year  served  as  vice  president  of  manu- 
facturing for  Energized  Trivia,  a  JA  com- 
pany counseled  by  Fisher  Body  DiviBlon 
of  General  Motors  in  West  Mlffin,  Pa. 
Under  the  aponsorshlp  of  SMC,  young 
Skallcan  entered  a  national  JA  contest 
and  finished  In  the  semi-finals. 

The  SMC.  as  described  by  Mr.  Leo  Mc- 
Donough.  its  executive  vice  president,  is 
an  association  of  businessmen  Involved 
In  manufacturing  who  have  combined  ex- 
perience, knowledge,  and  energy  to  im- 
prove the  climate  in  which  they  operate 
Increase  individual  and  collective  pro- 
ductivity and  profltabfllty  and  make 
their  joint  voice  effective  as  a  force  for 
progress  through  private  enterprise. 

In  this,  they  have  gi-own  Increasingly 
successful  On  several  occasions  during 
the  past  year,  for  example,  representa- 
tives of  SMC  were  called  to  conferences 
In  the  White  House  tmd  appeared  before 
a  Select  Senate  Subcomndttee  to  exivess 
their  views  on  legislation  affecting  small 
business  operations. 

Mr.  Spnker,  SMC  has  proven  Itself  a 
vlsUe  part  of  our  commnnity  and  I  *»^ 
ttds  opportunity  to  extend  formal  con- 
gratulations on  bdialf  of  myself  and  my 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

HON.  LEeIThaMILTON 

<V  ntDIAXA 
IN  THE  BOXKOt  OF  RKPRBSDfTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  197S 

Mr.  HAMIim>N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jn- 
elude  my  Washington  Report  entltted 
"New  York  City": 

Ksw  York  Cxtt 
As  iX  the  Congress  did  not  have  enough  on 
its  agenda  for  the  rest  of  the  year  with  the 
defense  budget,  energy  poUcy.  tax  refom. 
natural  gas  pricing.  Middle  £a«t  aid  ami 
seven  appropriations  blUa.  another  bkiefc- 
bueter  Is  about  to  be  added-^ew  Tork  catrt 
flscal  crisis.  ' 

For  most  Hoosiera  the  rsaponae  to  that 
problem,  at  least  at  first  glanee.  comes  eatt* 
Why  should  the  folks  In  Indiana  want  to 
pay  New  Tork  city's  bUlsf  New  Yorken  nt 
themselves  Into  this  mess  by  bad  '""nm 
ment.  extravagant  qicndlag.  and  stoppyls- 
cal  dlsdiriliM.  and  there  Is  Just  no  good  m- 
son  for  a  bailout  of  New  Ytork  aty. 

As  a  resoH  of  the  tong  crastoB  of  Nee 
York  Oitys  flnanmai  posltloa  and  the  grew 
Ing  gap  between  Its  ezpcBdltoree  and  rev. 
enues,  the  banks  had  Informed  the  city  to 
the  spring  of  this  year  that  It  had  eome  to 
be  seen  as  such  a  credit  risk  that  no  pur- 
chasers  for  its  securities  eovld  be  foxmd  la 
an  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem,  the  Stat* 
of  New  York  began  to  offer  Onandal  sad 
managerial  assUtanoe.  and  the  city  has  taken 
varlouB  drastie  steps.  Including  layoffs,  was 
freezes  for  monlclpal  woikers.  fan  Increasia, 
and  cutbacks  in  services.  So  far.  these  steps 
have  failed  to  change  investors'  views,  and 
the  financial  community  reaulns  skeptteal 
about  the  ablUty  of  the  city  to  avert  default 
and  rebuild  Its  financial  strength. 

The  result  has  been  that,  in  a  kind  ot 
"domino  effect."  confidence  In  municipal 
markets  has  been  shaken,  and  the  maikiBt 
for  many  state  and  local  government  se- 
curities has  weakened.  These  developmeate 
reflect  Increasing  ooocem  over  N*w  Yarti 
atifB  crisis,  and  they  threatm  many  eon- 
moultles  and  pubUc  ageaeies  with  gnat  dtf- 
flculty  and  added  eipenae  In  raising  needed 
funda  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  detaidt 
on  debt  obligaUons  by  New  York  City  eouU 
produce  serious  strains  In  Oie  entire  securi- 
ties market.  While  no  one  ean  be  sure  what 
effect  a,  New  York  City  default  would  actuaOy 
have,  concern  is  also  spreading  that  a  *w 
Yoik  City  defavut  may  even  injure  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  which  is  now  underway  Hie 
actions  taken  by  New  York  8Ute  have  al- 
ready intertwined  the  flnaacea  of  the  stats 
and  the  city. 

President  Ford  has  long  refused  to  con- 
sider assistance  to  ease  New  York  City's  crisis 
because  he  has  contended  that  a  default 
would  not  neceasarlly  harm  the  naUon  at 
large.  In  recent  days  his  views  seem  to  be 
softening.  The  Presldeut  has  stopped  short 
of  promising  to  veto  any  financial  rescue 
plan.  Vice-President  Rockefeller  is  now  caU- 
iqg  for  aid  to  New  York  City,  and  varloua 
banks,  including  Chase  Manhattan,  have 
said  that  teooporary  federal  support  for  the 
City  is  of  the  highest  priority. 

Although  there  continues  to  be  disagree- 
Qient  over  the  national  and  even  interna- 
tional consequences  of  the  ci^'s  sitxiation, 
momentum  is  gathering  in  Washington  be- 
hind legislation  that  would  rescue  New  York 
from  financial  coUi^Me.  altiteugb  there  U 
probably  not  enough  strength  yet  for  such 
a  meaeore  to  be  enacted. 

Wtthottt  a  doubt.  fMttal  ■TslntflU'^  to  New 
York  city  raises  risks.  It  could  lead  to  de- 
mands for  similar  assistance  for  other  hard- 
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pressed  coraraitnitles,  and  substantial  federal 
assistance  woold  rorther  stram  federal  fi- 
nances and  covM  inject  a  major  federal  pres- 
ence in  local  spending  and  taxing  decisions, 
with  advene  isi^llcatlons  for  the  entire  fed- 
eral system  oC  separation  of  powers.  VarioiiB 
plans  of  asstotaBse.  generally  providing  for 
loans  and  loan  gwaraotees  rather  than  direct 
aid,  are  emerging  wfUefa  call  for  a  stretch-out 
of  the  clty^  oKBgatlons,  which  require  the 
city  to  balanoe  Ita  budget  within  one  to 
three  years,  and  M/bScti  direct  the  state  to  im- 
pose new  tans  to  erase  any  budget  deficit. 

Althougli  I  fenmln  Aeptlcal  about  the 
merits  of  aaslataaoe  to  New  Ywk  City,  I  wlU 
try  to  keep  an  open  mind  and  be  alert  to 
the  unfolding  developments.  I  would  not  sup- 
port a  sweeping  federal  oaeh  baSout  for  New 
Tork  City,  bat  a  Member  of  Congress  cannot 
lightly  dismlas  altowToTk  City  default  which 
could  brliig  the  ooUapee  of  tbe  municipal 
bond  market  and  abort  the  economic  recov- 
ery. If  any  ensluleaoe  Is  provided,  there  Should 
be  stringeat  Hmttattotn  on  the  conditions 
under  whioh  the  federal  government  would 
make  such  a  loan  and  on  the  way  it  would 
be  repaid.  For  example,  the  state  should  be 
required  to  exbau^a  Its  normal  borrowing 
channels,  and  repayment  should  come  from 
special  taase  or  future  revenue  sharing 
money,  and  ttke  ctty  itself  would  have  to  live 
up  to  a  draooBlan  austerity  program. 

The  federal  gaeemment  must  not  be  put  In 
the  position  of  underwriting  any  and  all  state 
and  federal  debt.  It  la  my  hope  that  the  New 
York  Olty  flseal  orlsto  win  focus  attention  on 
the  need  to  natrooture  state  and  local  gov- 
enunents  so  that  they  beoame  viable  and  ef- 
fective g,iiiMinw«nle  whKdi  serve  the  needs  of 
their  dtlasne  and  counterbalance  the  power 
of  the  federal  government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KIM  CHI  HA'S  "IffiCLARAnON  OP 
CONSCIENCE" 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  GROUP  IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

Oe  TEKKESSKX 

IN  THS  HOOaS  OP  BBPBBSENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  FORD  Qi  Tennessee.  Mr.  l^>eaker. 
I  rise  on  this  oocaakm  to  clarify  my  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  H.R.  7222,  the  Fed- 
eral employees'  group  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

This  bill  would  have  increased  the 
Federal  Government's  contribution  to- 
ward the  cost  of  Federal  amdc^ees'  Ufe 
insurance  fnm  33^  p^  cent  to  50  per- 
cent and  reduced  the  emc^yee's  diare 
accordingly.  I  wish  to  go  on  official  rec- 
ord as  having  been  In  favor  of  that  bin's 
passage  which,  unfortunately,  failed. 

I  feel  the  provisions  (tf  this  measure 
were  necessary  to  maintain  the  c<Mnpeti- 
tiveness  of  the  Government's  program 
with  those  In  the  private  sector.  Itds  is 
vitally  necessary  in  the  GoremmentlB 
ability  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
employees. 

It  is  regrettable  that  due  to  the  pteaa 
of  business  on  Tuesday  I  was  unable  to 
properly  infonn  myaelf  on  the  aidwtanoe 
of  this  bU  before  mshlng  to  the  floor  to 
cast  my  vote.  I  was  involved  in  an  Impor- 
tant mattep  session  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Cwnmlttee  which  prevented  my 
giving  this  bin  the  close  attention  it 
deserved. 

Although  I  reaUze  that  It  is  too  late  to 
alter  my  wote,  I  aobmit  that  it  is  a  meas- 
ure worthy  of  reconsido-ation  by  myseU 
and  this  body  as  a  whole. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.    Thursday.  October  23,  1975 

Mr.  FEEASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
9,  In  approximately  10  American  cities, 
people  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  These 
Americans  wnre  particularly  concerned 
about  ^e  fate  of  Kim  Chi  Ha,  a  talented 
K>rean  poet  who  was  arrested  by  Korean 
authorities  for  exposing  the  use  of  tor- 
ture against  the  eight  Koreans  aneged  to 
be  People's  Revolutionary  Party— PRF — 
members  who  were  executed  this  AprlL 

Kkn  Chi  Ha's  "Declaration  of  Con- 
science" poignantly  addresses  the  conse- 
quences of  cofntinaed  onmessive  rule  in 
South  Korea.  Tlie  fundamental  qoestkm 
of  conscience  which  Americans  must  ask 
themselves  is  whether  we  wish  to  con- 
tinue giving  8UPlx>rt  to  this  (H>presslon. 
A  summary  of  Kim  Chi  Ha's  statement 
appears  bdow: 
DecLAR&noK  OF  CoNscTENcz  BT  Knc  Chi  Ba 

South  Korea's  revolutionary  poet,  wiwi  ohl 
Ha,  has  been  held  In  solitary  confinement  In 
Seoul's  West  Oate  prison  shice  March  16  on 
charges  of  violating  the  ROK  government's 
Antl-Communlst  Law.  Kim  was  In^irlBoned 
for  writing  several  articles  exposing  the  Pak 
regime's  torture  of  political  prisoners  alleged 
by  the  government  to  be  members  of  the 
People's  Revolutionary  Party.  He  faces  the 
death  penalty.  If  convicted. 

Below  is  a  rough  translation  of  excerpts 
from  Kim's  "Declaration  of  Consdence"  re- 
cently made  public  after  being  smuggled  out 
of  prison  In  June.  The  official  EnglUh  version 
of  ^e  Declaration  is  currently  being  pre- 
pared by  ttie  International  Committee  to 
Save  Kim  Chi  Ha.  For  copies  of  the  complete 
text,  write  to:  The  mtemational  Committee 
to  nee  Kim  Chi  Ha,  c/o  NHckan  Renren, 
#4M  Bafkawa  Bldg.  2-9-1,  Takada-no-Baba, 
8MnJuku-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Becauae  of  my  love  for  the  pec^le,  I  hate 
every  kind  of  oppressltm  and  exploltatton 
that  defaumanteee  t^em.  Oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation not  only  d^umanlBe  the  people, 
but  also  the  oppreseois.  To  fight  against  op- 
prsesion  and  exploitation — ray  every  intel- 
lectual and  practical  concern  Is  part  of  this 
struggle.    .  .  . 

The  reascm  I  have  opposed  tbe  Pak  regime 
and  denounce  the  "five  beodlts"^  is  that 
tbey  are  the  very  criminals  vrtllfully  per- 
petuating exploitatlcm  and  oppression  in  our 
aodety. 

My  thoughts  stem  from  my  love  for  the 
pec^le  and  my  trust  In  them.  Brought  up 
among  the  masses,  I  have  seen  how  ground- 
less the  prejudices  and  dtscrlmlnation  Im- 
poeed  on  the  people  by  the  oppressors  are. 
The  oppressors  say  that  the  people  are  mean, 
ugly,  morally  degenerate.  Inherently  lazy, 
Ignorant — a  8<at  of  Inferior  race.  It  is  clear 
to  me,  however,  that  the  pictures  the  oppres- 
sors paint  of  the  people  are  actually  reflec- 
tions ot  themselves.  .  .  . 

My  trust  In  the  people  is  unshakeable.  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  find  the  solution  to 
any  problem  we  face  when  we  hold  the  key 
to  our  own  destiny  in  our  hands.  I  am  equally 
confident  that  the  era  of  the  people  will 
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surely  come  ...  This  conviction  has  led  me 
to  a  thorough  confidence  In  democracy. 

Those  who  cannot  trust  the.  people,  cannot 
be  democrats.  They  are  eventually  bound  to 
take  the  side  of  the  oppressors. 

What  is  democracy?  It  opposes  silence  and 
values  free  expression.  A  system  which  con- 
ceals the  truth  ic  not  a  democracy.  I  beUeve 
that  the  truth  is  the  only  force  that  can 
liberate  mankind.  .  .  . 

Democracy  does  not  seek  "benevolent  rul- 
ers." rather  it  requires  authority  which  fears 
the  blood  and  sword  of  the  people.  Democ- 
racy means  opposition  to  suppression.  Aed 
as  long  as  the  mesoes  do  not  have  the  poiwer 
to  eliminate  political  power  tliey  do  not 
want,  democracy  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  De- 
mocracy Is  not  something  which  denies  the 
people's  right  of  revolution;  rather,  democ- 
racy exists  with  that  right  as  its  ultimate 
guarantee.  We  should  not  close  our  eyes  to 
this  obvious  truth. 

Without  revolution,  how  can  the  people 
fl^t  against  a  power  which  suppresses  all 
crttldsn  and  popular  protest  and  refuses  to 
change.  .  .  . 

To  one  degree  or  another,  resistance  and 
revolution  are  accompanied  by  violence  .  .  . 
I  support  such  violence,  I  cannot  help  but 
support  it.  For  the  violence  that  I  affirm  is 
not  the  violence  of  oppression  but  the  vio- 
lence of  resistance,  not  the  violence  that  de- 
stroys hiimanness,  but  that  which  restores 
it.  .  .  . 

Violence  of  course  brings  suffcrtng,  and 
the  destruction  it  causes  brings  pain.  But 
there  are  times  when  we  must  overcome  such 
suffering.  Bspecially  when  the  people  slumber 
In  silence  and  subjugation  from  which  they 
cannot  easily  be  aroused  ...  to  preach 
"nonviolence"  to  them  then  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  vurging  them  to  strip  themselves 
before  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves  in  the  wU- 
demesB  .  .  . 

The  revolution  that  I  envision  Is  aimed  at 
building  a  umfied  fatherland  based  on  free- 
dom, democracy,  independence  and  peace. 
It  is  the  kind  wbost  aim  is  to  win  the  guar- 
antee that  the  people  can  hold  their  destiny 
in  their  own  hands. 

Nor  will  it  be  a  revolution  based  on  a  for- 
eign ideology.  It  will  be  a  revolution  growing 
out  of  the  revolutionary  traditions  particular 
to  our  nation,  a  revolution  in  the  tradition 
of  the  Tong  Hak  Rebellion,  the  March  First 
Movement,  and  the  April  Student  Revolu- 
tion. .  .  . 

I  am  sure  that  aU  who  oppose  (^preeslon 
and  dictatorAip  and  who  strive  to  be  de- 
fenders of  freedom,  Justice,  and  "bonscience. 
continue  to  confront  the  dictatorial  regime 
of  the  corrupted  few  in  power.  As  I  promised 
on  February  15  when  I  was  released  from 
prison,  I  wiU  say  again  that  as  long  as  I 
live,  I  will  continue  the  struggle  against  the 
dictatortiklp.  .  .  . 

I  am  now  confined  in  a  dark  cell  which 
has  an  area  of  four  square  meters. 

In  this  darkness,  my  eyes  e'«'^rig  i^  anger, 
I  am  constantly  ocmf routed  with  a  grey,  omi- 
nous future.  Yet  this  suffering  keeps  the 
q>irit  of  struggle  burning  within  me.  I  wUI 
not  faU  asleep  In  front  ot  the  enemy.  .  .  . 

(The  above  translation  i4^>eared  in  the 
Korea  BuUetln  (Vol.  2,  No.  9),  September 
1976.  J 


HARRINGTON  COMMENDS  HAVER- 
HILL'S PROGRESSIVE  ARCHIVAL 
PROGRAM 


^  "Five  Bandits"  is  a  poem  written  by  Kim 
Chi  Ha  in  1970.  The  five  bandits  be  refers  to 
In  this  poem  are  the  buslaass  tilque.  parlla- 
Bwntarlaos,  high-ranking  nanlals,  generals, 
and  government  agency  directors. 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASaACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  H008K  OT  BVanSMTATTVES 

Thttrsday,  October  23,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
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my  coUeagues,  the  progressive  efforts  the 
citr  of  HaverhiB.  Mass.,  has  undertaken 
towaid  the  preservation  of  the  town's 
public  documents,  records,  and  materials 
of  slgnincant  histOTlcal  value. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation,  this  singu- 
lar program  has  attained  a  hl^  degree  of 
success  and  support.  With  the  construc- 
tion of  an  archival  vault,  the  organlza- 
ti<m  of  a  municipal  archival  commission, 
and  the  creation  of  the  post  of  city  ar- 
chivist, BavertiUl  has  acted  to  provide 
the  Physical  security  and  professional  ex- 
POttae  far  whleb  the  existence  and  avail- 
ability of  these  vital  records  are  guaran- 
teed to  the  future.  This,  together  with 
the  inauguration  of  a  records  manage- 
ment program  geared  to  an  city  depart- 
ments, makes  of  Haverhill  a  model  for 
improved  records  administration. 

For  the  enthusiasm  and  support  with 
which  these  endeavors  have  been  met,  the 
people  of  Havertilll  are  to  be  commended 
and  congratulated. 


THE  MEDICAL  PATIENT  UNDER 
P8RO 


HON.  PHttlP  M.  CRANE 

or  XLUNOX8 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  our 
ctdleague  from  Oeorgia,  Larry  McDon- 
AU»,  is  a  practicing  physician  and  sur- 
gwm,  he  is  highly  qualified  to  testify  on 
the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  prop- 
crj»reof  medical  paUents. 

Probably  no  other  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  will  have  a  greater  ef- 
fect oo  patient  care,  in  terms  of  both 
quality  and  quantity,  than  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations 
now  being  established  nationwide  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare. 

■nius  I  would  like  to  caU  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  Dr.  McDonald's  tes- 
omooy  before  the  Health  Subcommittee 
«r  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ta^whlch  he  assesses  the  effects  of  the 
PSRO's  <m  patient  care : 
TWrmoirr  Bstobk  ras  Committee  on  Ways 

•  (By  the  Honorable  Lamt  McDoirAu>) 
I  weloome  tills  opportunity  to  place  before 
you  my  great  ooacem  for  the  future  quality 
at  ta^th  CMW  in  thl*  country.  TTnlMa  the 
CongWM  acta  quickly  and  with  foresight 
to  remoTe  the  Federal  regulations  and  re- 
■trtctlona  imposed  on  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, the  individual  patients  of  our  country 
wlU  have  a  decrease  in  the  quaUty  of  health 

In  recent  years  we  have  permitted  poli- 
ticuns  to  replace  phyalcJans  as  the  decUlon- 
makers  in  providing  medical  care.  Because 
CoBgreu  Is  unquaUfled  to  make  medical  de- 
cisions, the  buck  baa  been  paaaed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  KducaUon  and  Welfare,  who 
has  become  a  sort  of  mMUcal  guru,  establlah- 
ing  criteria  for  health  care  the  way  a  chef 
prepares  a  cookbook,  with  clerks  following 
computerized  "recipes'  to  determine  whether 
a  very  real  human  being,  with  a  very  real 
iUne^  may  or  may  not  be  aUowed  an  extra 
day  in  the  hoq>ital.  or  whetbw  that  patients 
physician  can  prescribe  treatment  his  ex- 
P«*«««^dl««ea  wui  be  best  for  the  pa- 
tients wan-batng. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  reg- 
ulations that  have  bean  set  forth  under  a 
recent  and  dangerous  law  Congress  paaaed 
without  a  single  minute  of  debate  in  the 
House — and  with  searoely  any  Representative 
aware  be  had  voted  for  It. 

When  Congress  passed  Public  Law  92-603. 
dealing  with  Social  Security,  In  the  fall  of 
1972,  there  was  burled  within  that  massive 
blU  a  section  that  created  Prwfesslonal 
Standards  Review  Organizations  (PSRO).  To 
this  day,  most  of  the  pubUc  has  not  heard 
of  these  PSROb— and  yet  they  have  Imposed 
strict  new  anti-humanitarian  rules  on  health 
care,  limiting  the  quaUty  of  the  care  a  pa- 
Oent  can  receive,  and  placing  harsh,  totali- 
tarian controls,  with  awesome  penalties,  on 
physicians  who  seek  only  the  right  to  prac- 
tice according  to  their  training  and  Jude- 
raent.  ■>     «> 

Most  patients,  if  not  all.  will  be  shocked 
to  learn  that  this  dangerous  law  reducing 
the  quality  of  health  care  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  there  was 
»ny  explanation  of  what  the  PSRO  section 
of  the  bill  woxUd  do.  Obviously,  very  few  in 
the  House  knew  what  they  were  passing.  This 
is  Just  another  example  of  "crisis  legislation" 
passed  in  haste  without  proper  consideration 
and  review. 

Even  former  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (HBW)  admitted  to  a 
Hoiise  committee  on  March  19,  1974  that: 

"I  would  be  lees  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
escpress  to  you  the  feeling  that  I  have  that 
there  Is  a  potential  danger  of  a  very  substan- 
tial governmental  interference  Into  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  by  this  kind  of  statute  " 

With  the  growth  of  such  Interference,  who 
wm  suffer  most?  It  will  be  the  patlente  of 
thU  country  because  they  wUl  be  the  recipl- 
ejiU  of  the  new  "political"  medicine.  Politi- 
cal medicine  Is  bad  medicine. 

One  might  logically  ask,  why  are  the  doc- 
tors so  concerned?  Doctors,  as  Individuals 
and  as  members  of  medical  societies  have 
given  the  greatest  protest  against  PSRO 
Since  PSRO  is  totally  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  doctor,  this  law  does  not  require  the 
attending  doctor's  participation  In  the  PSRO 
itself. 

The  Individuals  who  are  confined  by  PSRO 
are  the  sick  patients.  The  reason  is  because 
PSRO  is  concerned  with  services  deUvered 
to  the  patient.  At  this  time,  those  patlente 
mainly  involved  are  those  under  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs.  This  limiUtion  is 
unqueationably  temporary.  The  director  of 
PSRO  has  steted  that,  if  national  health  In- 
su»nce  (socialized  medicine)  is  passed 
PSRO  could  be  applied  to  "all  care  rendered 
m  the  country  to  all  citiaens  in  any  set- 
^  ■  ■  ■"  '^**^  '^°*^  Times,  AprU  3,  1974) 
The  patlente  of  this  country  have  essential- 
ly no  voice  in  protesting  PSRO  or  in  pointing 
out  the  obvious  shortcomings  of  PSRO 

■nie  patlente  have  had  no  representeUon  as 
such  before-COngress.  It  is  a  major  fallacy 
to  believe/  the  so-called  consumer  groups 
speak  for  [their  members— when  considering 
their  menibers  as  patlente.  Such  organiza- 
tions ^)eaievfor  their  leadership. 

l^is  essential  point  can  be  stated  without 
hesltetlon  b««aiise  whenever  PSRO  is  ex- 
plained to  w/lndivldual  patient  by  his  doc- 
tor, then  Pfifto  is  invariably  denounced  by 
tne  patient  "as  unwarranted  Intrusion,  ex- 
pensive meddling,  dangerous,  ete. 

Why,  therefore,  do  the  doctors  protest 
against  PSRO?  It  is  simply  because  of  their 
unique  position  in  the  delivery  of  medical 
care.  Thus,  we  find  the  situation  where  the 
practicing  doctor  has  become  the  patient's 
advocate  or  spokesman. 

When  hearing  testimony  from  front-line 
doctors,  this  committee  has  heard  how  bad 
PSRO  is  or  will  become.  (A  front-line  doctor  - 
U  one  involved  with  the  fuU  time  practice 
of  his  proftaBioa.) 

This  testimony  la  in  contrast  to  the  doctor 
who  appears  as  a  representetlve  of  an  orga- 
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nlMd  specialty  or  frtwn  the  upper  levels  of 
a  profesatonal  organisation  m  niSst  instence^ 

The  «l»ngew  of  P8BO  to  the  patient  ^j 
be  stunmariaed  as  ftoUows: 

(1)  The  BtttMUhment  o/  Norms  o/  Care 
or  cookbook  Medicine.  This  error  wss  firrt 
performed  In  ancient  Bgypt  and  the  listina 
of  such  norms  was  caUed  the  Hermetic  Books 
This  action  proved  only  one  thing— that  the 
establishment  of  all  existing  knowledge  m 
nook  form  did  not  prevent  the  deterioration 
of  care,  but  that  it  could  halt  future  ad- 
vances  in  care.  Such  norms  etendardlze  care 
and  stifle  innovation  in  health  care. 

Also,  such  schemes  will  increase  the  cost 
of  financial  UabUlty  of  the  patient  because 
If  the  patient  U  not  treated  according  to  the 

V^^.^J^'^  *"■  "^*  ^  '»ce<l  wi"i  paying 
the  bill.  This  bUl  would  be  separate  and  J^ 
addition  to  the  base  or  hidden  cost 

(2)  Loss  of  Confidentiality.  The  patient 
records  are  open  to  inspection  by  the  PSRO 
Ito  clerks  and  agente.  As  an  example,  hos-' 
pltals  are  already  sending  reams  of  paper 
to  intermediaries.  Moetly  these  are  copies  of 
patients  charte.  Office  records  of  all  patlenu 
win  be  open  to  the  review  of  PSRO  agents 
under  the  guiae  of  checking  for  discrimina- 
tion in  care.  That  means  that  the  confidential 
doctor-patient  reUtionahip  no  longer  existe 
Under  this  provision,  everything  you  and  I 
as  patlente,  teU  otur  doctors— about  our  per- 
sonal problenas,  our  financial  problems,  our 
private  marital  activities  our  professional 
or  business  anxieties— wiU  no  longer  be  kent 
confidential,  to  help  the  doctor  in  treating 
us  but  WUl  become  HEW  records  at  bm 
and  political  weapons  at  worse. 

(3)  Escalation  of  Co*U.  Moet  of  the  new 
costs  will  be  hidden  from  the  patient  but  wUl 
neressarlly  be  paid  either  directly  by  higher 
taxes  or  Indirectly  through  increased  infla- 
tion The  Increase  in  government  and  hos- 
pital coste  will  be  due  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  PSRO. 

A  stated  Justification  for  PSRO  Is  that  the 
system  would  limit  rising  coste  of  medical 
care.  Actually  this  U  merely  a  device  te 
make  doctor,  the  acapegoate  for  the  rising 
cost  of  medical  care  which  In  reality  is  the 
fault  of  government  caused  inflation.  Thus 
when  the  government's  promises  fall  flat  all 
too  often  the  doctors  wlU  be  blamed '  In 
short  PSRO  Is  a  scheme  designed  to  place 
the  blame  on  doctors  for  broken  political 
promises  that  patlente  would  be  given  the 
best  quality  care  they  wanted  at  the  cheapest 
price. 

(4)  Less  Time  for  Patient  Care.  More  and 
more  of  the  doctor's  time  wUl  be  spent  com- 
plymg  to  PSRO  regulations  and  forms  rather 
than  patient  care. 

(5)  Change  of  the  Doctors  Rule.  When  a 
doctor  becomes  a  participating  member  of 
PSRO.  he  then  becomes  a  governmental  agent 
who  is  simply  enforcing  a  governmental  reg- 
ulation rather  than  advocating  the  patient's 
best  interests. 

The  patient,  not  doctors,  will  suffer  most 
because  medical  care  compressed  Into  a 
standardized  mold  by  political  pressure  will 
not  be  flrst-class  care.  Who  will  be  deprived 
o:  flrst-class  care?  Obviously  the  patient,  not 
the  doctor ! 

(6)  In  Reality  .  .  .  Rationing.  Since  PSRO 
is  a  cost  control  mechanism,  the  establish- 
ment of  norms  will  lead  to  a  form  of  ra- 
tioning of  medical  care. 

This  was  echoed  recently  in  England  when 
Dr.  David  Owen,  Minister  of  SUte  for  Health 
was  uncommonly  candid  when  addressing  a 
meetmg  of  community  health  officials  earlier 
this  year:  "The  Health  Service  is  a.j-atloned 
service.  There  will  never  be  a  government  or  a 
country  that  has  enough  resources  to  meet 
all  the  demands  any  nation  will  make  on  a 
National  Health  Swvlce."  (Private  Practice, 
ScDiember.  1976) 

^c^.'Jf  ™*y  logically  wonder  Tirtiether  the 
PSRO  provision  of  Public  Law  93-603  was  the 
product  of  a  fumbling  bureaucracy  or 
wjiether  this  dangerous  progtvm  Is  part  of 
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4  larger,  alnlstar  plsa.  Xa  this  ana  thara  la 
M>  dwM  as  fkr  ss  thsss  who  dvvd^tad  ttaa 
pnii^am:  thay  kaow  wlia*  tbay  www  dotag 
{addid  itsnnw^-  laslilws  ttpga*  thalr  hand 
la  advanos  with  tbm  book,  F8BO:  Oigsnlaa- 
tion  tar  BsgtonsI  Psar  Bevlsw,  by  Dacksr 
fpA  Boonsr,  Bslllnaar  Publlshiag  Company, 
Cambridge,  lOusaohuaetts,  developed  by 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  tjndar  a  contract  with 
HEW.  This  book  was  financed  by  HEW,  had 
tti  preparation  guided  by  HEW  employees, 
aad  was  pvMlalMd  befc»«  the  law  was  passed 
by  Congress.  In  tkla  book,  the  authors  ad- 
mitted that  PSRO  to  a  SMthod  of  rationing. 

Of  ad«titlonal  lateraat,  thla  same  book 
adds  that  PSRO  Is  (a)  a  precursor  to  con- 
trtri  of  all  medical  care  for  all  cltUsens, 
(b)  must  ba  appltcaMa  to  private  care  (not 
authorized  by  law  at  this  time),  and  (c)  Is 
dedgned  to  inaare  vmlformlty.  modify  indi- 
vidual behavior,  and  systematically  impose 
nstrainte  upon  the  care  given  to  patlente 
by  the  doctor! 

Researcher,  Harry  Schwartz,  (New  York 
TlineB,  September  16.  1975)  makes  It  dear 
tkat  the  machinery  for  Imposing  health  care 
ntloaing  to  tba  sU^  of  this  country  la  now 
btiiig  put  Into  place.  That  machinery,  Mr. 
Schwartz  polnte  out.  Is  the  Prt^esalonal 
Standards  Review  Organization  (PSRO)  now 
being  formed  nationwide. 

In  summary  PSRO  Is  destructive  leglsla- 
tfam.  It  win  Increase  the  cost  of  medical  care; 
It  win  decrease  tha  quality  of  medical  care. 
It  further  wlU  diminish  tba  efficiency  of 
medical  care.  Perhaps  most  frightening  of 
All,  PSRO  will  set  a  precdent  for  a  degree  of 
Invasion  by  the  Federal  government  Into  an 
individual's  private  life  hitherto  unheard 
of  and  formerly,  absolutely  unacceptable. 

Advocates  of  PSRO  tell  us  that  the  plan 
Is  designed  to  decrease  hospital  coete  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  patlente  by  limiting 
hospital  care,  but — 

(1)  PSRO  does  not  control  rising  hospital 
costs  due  to  the  effect  of  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  and. 

(2)  PSRO  does  not  control  government 
caused  inflatlcm  with  Its  Influence  on  rlsliig 
hoqiltal  coste  and. 

(8)  PSRO  does  not  llnalt  the  rising  niunber 
of  beneficiaries  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
coverage  and. 

(4)  PSRO  does  not  regulate  the  additional 
procedure  and  treatmente  that  these  pro- 
grams are  assigned  by  the  government  which 
resulte  in   increased   coste   and, 

(6)  PSRO  dees  not  curtail  the  expansion 
of  these  programs  Into  paramedical  areas 
sudi  as  physiotherapy  and, 

(6)  PSRO  does  not  Induce  incentives  to 
the  patlente  to  limit  excessive  demands  for 
medieal  care  under  these  programs. 

Thus,  it  Is  easy  to  sea  why  full  time  physl- 
daas  conclude  tttat  FBRO  Is  Inapproprtattiy 
oriented  in  Ite  effmt  to  effect  the  rising  cost 
of  governmental  medical  expendltviree. 

la  recognlslag  the  dangers  of  PSRO  to  In- 
dividual Oeorgiaaa,  the  Oeorgia  General  As- 
sembly has  adopts  d  a  Basolutlon  urging  the 
t«peal  of  tha  P8BO  law.  These  lawmakers 
correctly  understood  that  thU  Is  a  law  that 
cannot  be  amended;  the  proper  remedy  Is 
total  repeal. 

Finally,  it  is  very  Interesting  to  note  that 
Section  VI  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion Code  of  Ethics  (and  also  adopted  by  the 
Medical  Association  of  Georgia)  reads  as 
follows: 

"A  physician  should  not  dispose  of  bis 
services  under  terms  or  conditions  which 
tend  to  interfere  with  or  impair  the  free 
and  complete  exerclBS  of  his  medical  Judg- 
ment and  skin  or  fend  to  cause  s  defertoro- 
tion  of  the  qnatity  of  medical  care."  (Em- 
phasis Added) 

In  an  official  statement,  the  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  Georgia  has  held  that  PSRO  will 
^ecremse  the  qruoKty  of  health  care.  (Em- 
phasis Added) 

'^'Tl**  to  risoivs  ttxs  dangers  Inherent  In 
PSRO  by  smwidlng  the  law  would  Im  as 
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fooUsh  as  trying  to  tame  ttte  creature  of 
Jaws.  Hot  eaa  the  problam  ba  resolved  by 
trying  to  puU  Its  taetix;  in  tlma  new  ones 
would  aia^is  atovB  into  place.  Dtu  to  the 
nature  at  both  baaste.  no  Intermediate  or 
temporizing  measure  is  appropriate. 

This  law  Is  dangerous  and  cannot  be 
amended  aatisfactorily.  Most  of  the  House 
did  not  knowingly  vote  to  establish  PSROs, 
and  has  no  vested  Interest  In  preserving  bad 
laws;  therefore,  I  urge  the  repeal  of  Pro- 
fessional Stendards  Review  Organizations 
(P8BO). 


PROMOTING  THE  ARTS  IN  INDIANA 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  ,23.  1975 

Mr.  BRAE«:mas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee, with  jui-isdictlon  over  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  I  am  naturally  gratified  to 
see  evidence  of  support  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  in  my  own  home  State  of 
Indiana. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
ttiis  point  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Pbrt  Wayne  News- 
Sentinel  by  Gloria  Joseph  on  the  work  of 
the  Indiana  Arts  Commission.    . 

The  article  follows: 

PKOMoniio  THE  Arts  in  Iitdiana 
(By  Gloria  Joseph) 

The  Indiana  Arte  Commission  Is  a  six - 
year-old  organlaation  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing tlie  arte  In  Indiana. 

Difficult  as  this  may  seem,  the  13  Commis- 
sioners and  four  staff  officers  have  reached 
nearly  1 ,000,000  persons  in  Indiana  with  the 
arte  projecte  supported  by  the  Commission. 

Cynthia  Oelirig,  Port  Wayne  native  and 
former  New  Haven  art  teacher,  is  running  the 
Commission,  wliich  is  presently  between  di- 
rectoi's.  Former  Director  John  Bittemian  re- 
signed last  Spring  and  has  been  announced 
as  new  Director  of  the  Georgia  Arte  Commis- 
sion. 

Ms.  Gehrig  said  the  Commission  makes 
grante  and  acte  as  oonsultent  for  projects 
architectural  and  environmental  arte,  dance, 
arte  in  education,  Uterature,  music,  visual 
arte  and  crafte.  public  media  and  drama. 

Presently,  the  Commission  supports  250 
programs.  Monies  are  available  for  local  agen- 
cies or  individuals  who  develop  their  own 
project  ideas  and  requeet  matehlng  funds 
from  the  Commission  and  for  programs  of 
the  Commission  itsaU  such  as  Artiste  in  the 
Schocd  and  a  statewide  dance  touring  pro- 
gram. 

Special  progrants  funds  are  also  avaUable. 
The  Commiaslon'a  two  research  interns  are 
conducting  an  Arte  Hesourca  Surrey  and 
preparing  a  Directory  IdenUfying  the  muse- 
ums, art  galleries,  symphony  orchestras  and 
local  Itbrarlas  in  the  State. 

Me.  Gehrig  said  the  Commission  really  has 
four  clearcut  purposes. 

Wider  avaUabtUty  ot  tha  arte  in  Indiana— 
the  Commtoaton  to  trying  to  reach  out  to  all 
93  counties  to  develop  arte  psograms. 

Davalopaaent  ot  cultural  resources— 
Strengthening  tha  already  «»«ijifing  cultin-al 
inaUtutlona  In  the  stete  and  identifying  new 
cultural  resources. 

Promotion  of  arte  In  education — ^Education 
for  persons  from  preecboel  age  to  adulte  In 
the  arts. 

Development  of  Individual  artist  pro- 
grams—Tiylng  to  provide  funds  for  indlvld- 
\isl  artiste  other  tkan  through  a  tex-exempt 
non-profit  organization. 
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Since  its  estebUshment  In  1969  by  the  In- 
diana General  Assembly,  the  Commission  has 
increased  Its  budget  12  times  over. 

Ms.  Gehrig  said  the  Commission  began  "as 
a  low-funded  committee  with  a  budget  allo- 
cation of  $50,000"  for  1969.  In  1976.  the  Com- 
mission will  have  $800,800  to  ananw>  pro- 
grams and  admlnlsttatlve  caste. 

Pimding  also  is  available  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arte  and  private  founda- 
tion grante.  The  Federal  funds  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  oome  In  the  form  of  a 
block  grant  to  Tnrttona  plus  special  ear- 
marked monies  for  q>ecific  projecte.  The  Fed- 
eral government  supplies  most  at  the  Com- 
mission's money.  Buslaesses  and  Individual 
foundations  supplement  the  operating  ex- 
penses, also. 

Not  only  has  the  Commission  grown  fl- 
nancialty.  but  it  has  more  peraonnal  and  the 
Commissioners'  expertise  has  grown.  Since  ite 
origin  in  1869,  the  steff  has  increased  from 
two  Commissioners  to  IS.  With  mora  people 
working  the  Commission  is  able  to  malnteln 
professional  consultant  staff  members  to 
travel  throughout  Indiana  and  help  set  up 
projecte  within  the  counties. 

As  people  around  the  Stete  learn  more 
about  funding,  the  better  projecte  result,  Ms. 
Gehrig  said. 

As  for  the  future,  Ms.  Gehrig  foresees  the 
Commission  being  more  concerned  in  com- 
munity arte  development.  Ms.  Gehrig  believes 
every  community  should  be  able  to  identify 
Its  own  resources  and  develop  arte  programs. 

Ms.  Gehrig  said  more  than  100  communi- 
ties are  mvolved  with  the  Commission  with 
60  commimlty  arts  councils  established  in 
the  92  counties.  Ms.  Gehrig  took  over  as  in- 
terim director  in  June  of  this  year. 

Ms.  Gehrig  Joined  the  Indiana  Arte  Com- 
mission in  1973  as  the  Arts  Education  Coor- 
dinator. Serving  as  the  administrator  and 
coordinator  of  all  educational  programs,  con- 
sultant for  all  dance  activities  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  Commission's  Dance  Touring 
Program,  Ms.  Gehrig  was  named  the  Educa- 
tion Program  Director  In  1974. 

Believing  the  Commission  should  provide 
services  to  the  citizens  of  Indiana,  Ms.  Geh- 
rig said,  "Self -evaluation  systems  need  to  be 
developed  and  Implemented  In  order  to  ap- 
prise tha  Commission  of  ite  progreee  and 
of  the  areas  which  need  further  emphasis  ' 

When  aba  took  oAce  Ms.  Gehrig  aald.  "Al- 
though I  am  assuming  this  re^xknslbility 
only  In  an  interim  period,  I  wlU  act  upon 
the  need  for  the  Indiana  Arts  Commission  to 
progress  and  to  develop  continuously,  with- 
out interruption." 


CONGRESSMAN  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 
WILL  AIH9RESS  THE  HOUSE  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  29,  1975. 
ON  THE  CHALLENGE  OP  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL  AND  WHAT 
SHOULD  BE  DONE 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  gravely  important  policy  questions 
now  before  the  Congress  is  the  challenge 
of  the  Panama  CanaL 

On  Wednesday,  October  29,  I  plan  to 
address  the  House  on  ttiis  subject  and 
trust  that  as  aiany  Members  as  passible 
will  be  on  the  Floor  to  participate  in  the 
discussion. 

In  this  address,  I  iiropose  to  bring  the 
subject  up  to  date  and  to  outline  a  plan 
of  action  for  our  Goveiiiment  derived 
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tnm.  many  yean  of  experience  in  gov- 
eminK  the  Canal  Zone  and  operating 
thecanaL 


PBNNY-PINCHINO  IN  THE  (NATION- 
AL) PARKS— A  SHADOW  OVER 
THE  SPIRIT  OP  '76 


HON.  KQTH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REFBESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  October  23.  1975 

ICr.  hfcwKi  iTTTS.  Mr.  i^peaker.  I  am  in- 
sertinc  In  the  Racoas  for  the  Interest  of 
my  coOeaguea.  a  short  article  f  nm  the 
Oetobnr  18.  1975,  edition  of  US.  News 
ft  World  Report,  reflecting  on  the  sad 
flnanclal  irilght  of  our  National  Park 
System  as  it  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
our  Nation's  Bicentennial. 

I  know  we  all  have  oxu:  own  priorities, 
and  It  seems  that  increasingly  with  time 
there  comes  to  be  more  demand  for 
fewer  available  dollars  evwywhere  we 
turn,  but  it  does  Indeed  seem  unfortu- 
nate that  our  National  Park  System  will 
be  so  greatly  Jeopardized  on  the  eve  of 
our  ™'^titfnnial 

Not  only  does  our  National  Park  Sys- 
tem embrace  the  absolute  best  of  the 
historical  reeources  and  heritage  of  our 
Natlfcm— many  areas  of  which  will  be 
prime  shzlnes  ot  pilgrimage  diuing  the 
Bioenteimlal  year— but  the  National 
Park  System  also  embraces  the  best  of 
our  country's  siiperlative  scenic  and  nat- 
ural btiltage. 

With  the  personal  economic  difficulties 
most  <rf  our  pe(v>le  face  today,  the  Na- 
tional Park  System— even  with  the  fuel 
crisis — increasingly  acts  as  a  magnet 
for  the  relatively  Inexpensive  vacation; 
it  Is  a  place  of  respite— of  ten  a  haven  for 
the  return  to  simpler  surroundings. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  following  arti- 
cle points  out,  the  reception  our  people 
can  expect  to  have  when  they  arrive  at 
many  of  our  parks  will  be  way  less  than 
most  of  us  would  wish. 

Moreover,  the  essential  protection  of 
some  of  these  Irreplaceable  historic  and 
natural  resources  themselves  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  grave  Jeopardy. 
The  article  follows: 
Pawmr  Pmcifora  nr  the  Pasko — ^a  Shadow 

Ovm  SrxuT  OF  '76 
MiUlozu  of  ftnsncUUy  pinched  AmerlcanB 
SI*  planning  to  spend  sU  or  part  of  their 
Blo«nt4mnlsl  vacaUons  In  the  national  parks 
in  1976.  But  tha  way  things  stand  now.  many 
face  bitter  dlsi^qwlntment. 

Because  of  a  federal -budget  aqueeae.  cut- 
backs are  in  prospect  for  the  286  U.S.-Gov- 
emment-operated  parks  stretching  from 
latiM  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Hawaii  and 
Alartap-durlng  the  year,  IronlcaUy.  when 
a  leoord  380  mlUlon  or  more  visits  are  ex- 
pected. 

Among  possible  results  of  the  economy 
measures: 

Psrts  of  PblladelphU's  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park— a  keystone  of  the 
nationii  aOOtb-Urtbday  crtebratlon— may  be 
cloeed  for  lack  ot  manpower, 
independenoe  HaU.   wham   the   Declara- 

wlU  definitely  be  open.  But  other  points  of 
intanst  In  the  old  dty  arwi.  such  ss  the 
Thaddeus  KoKiuatkb  Nattonal  Memorial 
wliere  the  MUUi  geiieni  and  Bevolutlonary 
war  hero  one*  llwd,  may  remain  locked.  Re- 
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construction  of  the  home  la  nearly  com- 
plete—supposedly  for  the  Bicentennial. 

Many  concerts  and  plays  that  were  to 
I  have  been  among  highlights  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial piogram  in  the  nation's  capital  have 
been  eUmlnated. 

In  TeUowstone  National  Park,  half  the 
picnic  grounds  are  cloeed,  because  there  Is 
Inadequate  manpower  to  maintain  and  clean 
the  areas. 

The  ancient  El  Morro  Castle  In  San  Jtian. 
Puerto  Rico,  faces  coUapse  Into  the  AOantlc 
unless  miUlmiB  of  dollars  are  allocated  for 
repairs  and  a  sea  wall. 

Restrictions  may  be  ordered  against  use 
of  parts  of  many  parks.  In  some,  such  as 
Shenandoah  in  Virginia,  roads  In  certain  sec- 
tions have  deteriorated  to  the  point  wham 
flre-acceas  trails  are  impassable.  "I  hate  to 
think  what  would  happen  if  there  was  a 
Are  now,"  commented  one  ranger. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Hamilton  Orange 
National  Memorial— a  mansion  buUt  by 
Alexander  Hamlltmi— u  rapidly  decaying 
with  a  leaking  roof,  falling  plaster  and  weak- 
ened floors. 

Camping  has  been  curtailed  In  many 
areas,  and  restoration  of  a  national  reserva- 
tion system  has  been  hampered  by  a  short- 
age of  funds. 

Bicentennial  activities  have  been  hard  hit 
Although  the  parks  stlU  hope  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  historical  programs  in  1976, 
^e  effort  is  suffering  from  a  staff  shortage' 
because  the  Park  Service  was  unable  to 
retain  top  Bicentennial  planners  whose 
temporary  i^ipolntments  expired. 

Congressional  sources  say  the  main  diffl- 
eulty  Is  that  the  Pcwd  Administration  is  un- 
willing to  tpeaa  enough  money  to  maintain 
the  parks  properly  or  develop  new  ones  estab- 
lished in  recent  years. 

Since  1960,  visits  to  the  parks  have  tripled 
and  99  new  areas — containing  7  million 
acres— have  been  added.  In  1960,  there  was  1 
employee  for  each  27,000  visitors.  Now  It's  1 
for  each  44,000. 

Observes  Oai^  Everhardt,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  ^rvlce:  "I'm  sure  that  some 
of  our  perennial  park  visitors  noticed  this 
summer  that  the  standard  of  service  was 
not  quite  what  it  used  to  be.  With  a  budget 
that  U  almost  constant  and  a  system  and 
visitation  that  keep  growing,  the  only  way 
to  cope  Is  to  spread  ourselves  a  little  thinner 
and  to  ask  visitors  to  do  it  yourself  a  Uttle 
more  often." 

Park  officials  say  their  budget  has  been 
badly  outpaced  by  Inflation  and  Increased 
acreage  approved  by  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Service  Is  asking  for  847  million 
dollars  for  the  flscal  year  starting  JiUy  1 
1976— but  estimates  are  that  about  600  mil- 
lion actually  is  needed  Just  to  keep  mainte- 
nance from  slipping  further  backward. 

Mr.  Bverhardt  says  it  would  take  almost  3 
billion  doUars  to  restore  the  parks  prop- 
erly. That  flgure  does  not  include  funds  for 
possible  development  of  more  than  40  areas 
which  Congress  is  considering  as  future 
additions.  Nor  U  any  money  in  the  works  for 
32  mlUloa  acres  proposed  for  new  parks  in 
Aiaska^which  would  double  the  size  of  the 
system. 

Requests  for  more  money  by  park  olBclals 
have  been  turned  down  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, which  maintains  that  other 
prlorltia*— such  as  develc^ing  new  tech- 
niques for  str^  mining— rank  higher. 

The  President's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  which  prepares  the  Administration's 
budget  proposals  for  submission  to  Congress 
also  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  pleas  for  mor^ 
funds  because  of  a  general  effort  to  hold 
down  Government  qiendlng. 

Some  conservationists  contend  that  con- 
tinued neglect  of  the  parks  at  a  time  when 
use  U  growing  will  lead  to  even  more  serious 
deterloratlpn.  Consideration  has  been  given 
to  cloaing  whole  partes,  but  that  idea,  so  far 
has  been  rejected. 
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One  environmentalist  complains-  "n, 
trouble  is  that  noboOTB  lobbying  for  tw! 
little  guy-th©  ome  that  uses  thl  Mt^ 
even  though  this  Is  one  of  the  few  ol^ 
were  everybody  gets  something  for  huT^ 
dollar.  Something's  got  to  be  done  befn*. 
the  parks  fall  apart  completely  " 
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MEDICINE  FLOURISHING  IN 
RUSSIA 


HON.  LARRY  McDonald 

OF  OXOKCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1975 
Mr.    Mcdonald    of    Georgia     Mr 
Speaker,  even  though  in  these  times  of 
tight  budgets  at  all  levels,  the  talk  of 
socialized  medicine  and  national  health 
plans  has  died  down  somewhat  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  still  useful  to  point 
out  that  such  plans  have  failed,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  form  of  government  whether 
in  England,  Sweden,  or  even  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  revelatlcm  that  Russian  cit- 
izens prefer  and  will  pay  for  private  doc- 
tors was  recently  noted  in  a  study  by 
Dr.  Dimltri  Dimes.  The  story  of  his  study 
as  reptnrted  in  the  London  Dally  THe- 
grairti  of  September  27,  1975,  follows: 
[From  the  London  DaUy  Telegraph,  Sept  27 
1975J 
"Pat"  Mbdicinb  FIoukisring  in  Russia 
(By  David  Floyd,  Communist  Affairs  Oor- 
respondent) 
Private  medicine  is  flourishing  in  Ruasls 
although  It  Is  Ulegal  and  the  State  health 
service  is  supposed  to  be  all-embracing.  It  la 
revealed  by  Dr.  Dimltri  Dimes,  a  Russian 
scholar  now  working  in  Washington. 

In  an  article  hi  the  British  quarteriy  Jour- 
nal Survey  on  the  "paraUel  market"  In  the 
Soviet  economy.  Dr.  Dimes  says:  "In  theory 
every  citizen  is  entitled  to  free  and  good 
medical  care.  It  Is  not  so  in  practice. 

"Soviet  hospitals  and  cUnles  are  always 
over-crowded.  Physicians  do  not  have  enough 
time  for  thorough  examinations;  they  spend 
most  of  their  time  fllllng  in  Innumerable 
papers  instead  of  treating  their  patients. 

"There  is  also  a  shortage  of  hospital  beds 
and  admission  to  a  hospital  Is  difficult  unless 
one  Is  really  critically  ill. 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  many  Soviet 
clUzens  look  for  ways  to  be  examined  and 
treated  by  someone  they  can  trust.  This 
is  possible,  but  It  costs  money." 

In  the  big  cities  there  are  commerclaUy 
run  Government  clinics  which  require  pay- 
ment. Dr.  Dimes  says.  "But  they  are  stUl 
handicapped  by  innumerable  shortcomings 
and  the  general  inefficiency  of  the  Soviet 
medical  svstem." 
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People  therefore  made  their  own  private 
arrangements  with  doctors  and  surgeons. 

Officially  only  a  very  smaU  number  of  doc- 
tors are  allowed  to  practice  privately.  "But 
quite  a  few  make  deals  with  their  patients," 
Dr.  Dimes  says. 

The  "parallel  market"  also  operates  in  the 
legal  profession.  "If  some  privileged  citizens 
can  stiU  enjoy  adequate  medical  assistance 
without  paying  for  it,  vlrtuaUy  the  only 
chance  they  have  of  getting  a  good  lawyer 
is  to  pay  an  additional  unofficial  fee  for  his 
services."  says  Dr.  Dtnea. 

Summarirtng  Uw  role  In  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy of  tlie  lUagal  parallel  market  In  goods 
and  services.  Dr.  Dimes  says : 
.."It  Is  permanent,  a  product  qf.tbe  very 
nature  of  the  8o?l«t  •oooomio  system, 
brought   Into   existence  by   the   inefficient 
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methods  by  which  goods  and  services  are 
distributed  and  by  lack  of  quaUty  as  weU  as 

quantity." 


LET'S  GET  THE  RAILROADS 
MOVING  AGAIN 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AUSONA 

IN  THE  HOIIBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thitrsday,  October  23,  1975 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  rail  passen- 
ger service  in  this  country  is  in  trouble, 
and  it  is  about  time  we  to<^  stock  of  the 
situation  and  did  something  about  it. 

Orren  Beatty.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  Passen- 
gers, has  for  some  time  been  an  articu- 
late spokesman  for  those  of  us  who  wish 
to  maintain  a  vigorous  rail  transportation 
sector  In  the  United  States.  In  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  "Not  Man  Apart,"  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
Mr.  Beatty  explains  why  the  present  sit- 
uation is  not  inevitable  and  suggests 
ways  in  which  we  can  bring  American 
rail  passenger  service  closer  to  the  high- 
callber  of  service  which  exists  in  most  of 
Western  Europe. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  10077.  the  Rail 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1974,  and  as  a  clU- 
sen  concerned  about  energy  conserva- 
tltm,  environmental  quality,  and  efficient 
pubUc  transportation,  I  highly  recom- 
mend Orren  Beatty's  thoughtful,  hard- 
hitting article: 

IjET's  Get  the  Railboads  Muvimc  Again  ! 
(By  Orren  Beatty) 

Freight  hauling  is  vital  in  a  major  indus- 
trial and  heavy  agricvatxtral  nation  like  ours. 
Ballroads  can  do  the  Job  better,  more  reli- 
ably, with  less  air  pollution,  and  with  better 
fuel-use  efficiency  than  any  other  mode  of 
transport.  With  Amtrafc's  new,  more  reliable 
and  comfortable  passenger  equipment  now 
being  buUt,  trains  can  obtain  the  higher  load 
factors  that  will  make  railroads  the  most 
anergy-efflclent  transporter  of  people  as  well 
aa  freight.  Both  accomplishments  are  pos- 
sible using  existing  facilities.  Little,  if  any, 
additional  land  would  have  to  be  ripped  from 
fields  and  forests  ot  cities  and  towns  to  build 
new  freeways  or  truckw^ys  or  whatever. 

Preserving  railroads  generally,  and  passen- 
ger trains  in  particular,  however,  is  not  an 
easy  Job,  partly  because  government  policy 
tor  the  past  SO  years  or  so  has  favored  every 
other  mode  of  transpcMtation.  While  the  raU- 
roada  hav«  buUt  and  maintained  their  own 
tracks  and  roadbeds  and  paid  state  taxes  on 
them,  the  government  (federal,  state,  and 
local)  has  built  highways  for  the  trucks  and 
buses — as  well  as  for  millions  of  passenger 
cars— and  has  buUt  canals  and  dredged  riv- 
ers for  bargee  that  haul  increasing  amounts 
of  freight  while  paying  nothing  In  user 
oharges.  Federal  and  local  governments  have 
also  spent  bUUons  of  tax  dollars  building  and 
maintaining  airports,  t^Mrating  trafflo  con- 
trol systems,  and  providing  special  weather 
services  for  commercial  alrilnes  and  private 
pUots. 

Since  1920.  the  United  States  RaUway  As- 
sociation has  determined,  governments  In 
this  country  at  aU  levels  have  spent  about 
MOO  buiion  on  transportation.  Ballroads  ham 
received  leas  than  one  percent  of  that  numey. 
The  federal  govemmant  provides  as  much  h 
a  buuon  doUan  a  year  In  support  of  air  travai 
and  much  more  for  boUdlag  and  matntatn- 
iQg  highways.  OaaoUne.  exoisek  and  ethar 
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use  taxes  pay  only  part  of  the  costs.  The  rail- 
roads maintain  their  own  tracks  and  road- 
beds (inadequataiy),  and  often  pay  discrimi- 
natory taxes  while  tortoLse-Iike  regulatory 
agencies  deny  them  some  efficiencies. 

THX  BOCKT   aOAD 

Railroads  have  bad  their  ups  and  downs 
since  their  heyday  before  World  War  I.  One 
decline  was  slowed  by  World  War  II,  but  when 
peacetime  reduced  the  heavy  mUltary  traffic, 
both  passengers  and  freight,  the  decline  re- 
sumed. Then  the  first  heavy  impact  of  an 
unbalanced  national  transportation  poUcy 
hit  passenger  trains  and, .  Incidentally, 
prompted  the  formation  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  Passengers  to  combat 
train  discontinuances.  The  Impact  was  great- 
est In  the  northeast,  where  financial  collapse 
of  the  giant  Perm  Central  in  June.  1970, 
touched  off  a  wave  of  railroad  bankruptcies. 

One  emergency  action  followed  another  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  the  northeastern  rail 
carriers  from  derailing  the  entire  national 
economy.  Now,  in  the  fall  of  1976,  Congress 
and  the  Administration  are  in  the  final 
phases  of  a  planned  restructuring  of  l>oth  the 
ownership  and  the  physical  plant  of  rail- 
roads stretching  from  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
on  the  west  to  Boston  and  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area  on  the  east.  Billions  of  doUars  wlU 
be  involved,  but  even  this  heavy  expenditure 
wUl  not  do  the  Job  unless  additional  steps 
are  taken  -to  guarantee  that  dUapldated 
tracks  and  roadbeds  are  brought  up  to  high 
standards  and  kept  there. 

Without  better  and  safer  tracks,  the  fine, 
fast  new  equipment  Amtrak  is  putting  into 
service  wUl  have  to  continue  running  at  re- 
stricted speeds,  unable  to  provide  the  ex- 
pended. reUable  service  that  wiU  lure  Amer- 
icans from  their  private  oars. 

The  situation  Is  different  in  many  of  the 
world's  other  important  industrial  nations, 
and  even  In  some  of  the  developing  countries. 

It  may  be  no  surprise  to  learn  that  passen- 
ger trains  in  France  and  Japan  daUy  attain 
.speeds  of  125  and  130  miles  per  hour  respec- 
tively. One  can  ride  the  320  mUee  between 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  at  an  average  speed  of  101 
mph  including  stops,  and  the  360  mUes  be- 
tween Paris  and  Bordeaux  at  an  average 
speed  of  90  mph.  The  surprise  may  come  with 
knowledge  that  developing  countries  are 
catching  up  with  European  standards,  while 
Europeans  themselves  are  preparing  for  a 
further  Increase  In  train  speeds  by  construct- 
ing new  rights-of-way  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  passenger  trains. 

France  Is  planing  a  new  line  between  Paris 
and  Lyon  to  ba  built  to  18fi-mph  standards, 
although  it  will  be  operated  initially  at  16S 
mph.  The  trains  that  use  it  wlU  be  compat- 
ible with  the  existing  rail  network,  over 
which  they  wlU  run  to  reach  the  stations  of 
Paris,  Lyon,  and  more  distant  points.  The 
Ministry  of  Transport  has  calculated  that  the 
line  wUl  save  at  least  100.000  tons  of  oil  an- 
nuaUy  because  the  traffic  diverted  from  air 
and  automobUes  wUl  more  than  offset  the 
Increased  energy  consumption  of  the  faster 
trains. 

Perhaps  because  of  similar  calculations, 
construction  of  Italy's  new  166-mph  Rome- 
Florence  line  continued  on  schedule  through 
last  year's  economic  crisis.  New  lines  are  also 
planned  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Europe 

Japan  now  has  a  total  of  663  miles  of  high- 
speed line  in  service,  the  most  recent  seg- 
ment having  opened  last  March;  634  addi- 
tional miles  are  under  construction,  and  the 
country  Is  aiming  for  a  network  totaling 
4300  mUes.  The  "Shlnkansen."  as  it  la  caUed. 
nuMto  a  profit  of  iq>proxlmateIy  half  a  bUUon 
doUars  in  the  12-  months  that  ended  on 
Maroh  81.  1074.  even  after  allowing  for  de- 
preciation and  Interest  payments. 

TBB    V.8.    LAOS    BXHllID 

Iran  has  purohased  some  Fmtoh  Turfoo- 
trams  of  the  aame  design  that  Amtntk  now 
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operates  on  the  Ohlcago-St.  Louis  and 
Chicago-Detroit  runs.  Reportedly  sold  out 
two  to  three  days  in  advance,  these  Iranian 
trains  average  74  mph  on  one  30e-mile  seg- 
ment of  their  574 -mile  Teheran -Mashhad 
route.  And  Argentina  expects  to  operate  100- 
mph  trains  by  1977. 

Unfortunately,  with  all  the  environmental 
advantages  good  rail  passenger  service 
brings,  service  in  the  United  States  today 
Is  generaUy  much  slower  than  in  the  for- 
eign examples.  The  average  scheduled  speeds 
of  all  Amtrak  trains,  according  to  the  tlme- 
tcbles,  is  less  than  60  mph. 

Primarily  t>ecause  of  lU  love  affair  with  the 
superhighway  and  private  car,  the  nation 
that  normally  prides  Itself  on  Its  industrial 
accomplishments  must  Impcnt  French  Tur- 
botralns  and  Swedish  electric  locomotlvee, 
and  is  unable  to  run  even  those  at  speeds 
of  which  they're  capable  because  of  deplor- 
able track  conditions. 

The  New  York-Washington  Metrollners 
provide  the  one  U.S.  service  tlukt  Interna- 
tional speed  surveys  acknowledge.  Its  fastest 
schedule  calls  for  an  average  of  76  mph  over 
the  224-mUe  route,  Including  four  inter- 
mediate stops.  But  Metrollners  are  limited 
to  a  top  speed  of  106  mph,  schedules  are  not 
reliably  maintained,  and  the  ride  Is  frequent- 
ly rough.  The  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion has  Just  announced  a  two-year  program 
to  restore  the  tracks  to  their  1969  condition 
and  a  120-mph  speed  limit. 

Congress,  in  writing  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  (RRR)  Act  to  salvage  the 
bankrupt  northeast  railroads,  mandated  the 
establishment  of  genuine  high-speed  service 
over  the  entire  Boston-Washington  corridor. 
It  caUed  for  upgrading  the  track  to  standards 
that  would  permit  non-stop  New  York-Wash- 
ington running  times  of  two  hours  Instead 
of  the  present  three,  and  Boston-New  York 
non-stop  trips  of  2.75  hours  Instead  of  four. 

The  Administration  has  taken  Its  time  im- 
plementing this  mandate.  An  interim  pro- 
gram to  restore  previously  existing  speeds  is 
also  In  progress  on  the  Boston-New  York  run. 
where  the  fastest  trip  is  now  at  an  average 
speed  of  58  mph,  but  the  Administration  *»m 
yet  to  express  a  commitment  to  attaining  the 
goals  of  the  law. 

On  the  bright  side,  there  is  sutMtanUal 
evidence  that  Americans,  like  their  European 
and  Japanese  counterparts,  will  patronize 
good  service  when  It  Is  provided.  Surprising 
ridershlp  increases  are  being  Realized  on 
clean,  reliable  trains  operated  at  relatively 
slow  speeds.  The  French  Turbotrains  (^>erat- 
Ing  between  Chicago  and  Detroit,  wtUcb 
achieve  an  overall  average  of  only  50  mph 
and  do  not  exceed  70  mph,  drew  90  percent 
more  passengers  in  June  of  1976  than  in  the 
same'  month  of  1974.  In  contrast,  the  sys- 
tem-wide trend  in  1978  is  toward  reduced 
riding  as  a  result  of  the  recession,  compared 
to  last  year's  greater  use  during  the  energy 
crisis. 

NO   KEn>   TO   WAIT 

It  seems  there  is  no  need  to  wait  either 
for  100-mph  tracks  or  for  the  futuristic  types 
of  vehicles  our  government  has  been  playing 
with  for  the  past  decade  while  other  ooim- 
tries  were  Improving  service.  Citizens  can 
reasonably  demand  the  Immediate  restora- 
tion of  service  wherever  adequate  tracks 
exist  and  reasonable  ridershlp  levels  are  fore- 
seen. Tracks  can  then  l>e  Improved  as  needed. 

Amtrak's  network  has  grown  steadily,  In 
fact,  since  the  quasi-public  corporation  be- 
gan operating  a  skeleton  system  on  May  1, 
1971.  Routes  have  been  added  either  as  a 
result  of  the  direction  of  Congress  or  where 
states  have  taken  advantage  of  Section  403 
(b)  of  th9  Amtrak  law.  which  enables  states 
to  get  new  service  by  agreeing  to  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost.  The  Administration  advo- 
cates changing  thU  arrangement  to  a  BO-W 
basu  to  reduce  the  sUt*  share;  then  state* 
woiUd  be  foroed  to  pick  up  half  the  loasaa 


te lawtte MTvlM. SoccflMful  403(b)  pro- 


kf  aitnau,  MotUsM).  mad  itav 
~*~    particulates   to    a   innpi 

UBd«r  BacUim  408(b).  Amtrmk  is  empow- 
ered  to  inltute  new  routes  on  its  own.  and 
•8(0)  mquiiBB  the  eavporatton's  board  to 
*"*****•  »*  Jaaat  ooe  •xperimmtal  louta  per 
jaar.  Aatcak  naantly  mada  its  flrat  use  of 
*«(a>    by  iiMInu   a  Dallaa  aecUon   to  Its 


TH«  an  paoButjc:  lack  or  tiiack 

One  problem  delaying  restoration  of  pae- 

senger  service  is  the  absence  of  adequate 

track  In  many  of  the  most  promising  corrl- 

aora,  «ucb  as  across  heavily  populated  Ohio 

and  Indiana.  Even  though  Indianapolis  was 

aema  by  two  nartb-south  routes  In  Amtrak'd 

basic  ayatem   (Chicago-Clncinnatl-Washlng- 

ton  and  Chlcago-LouIsvilie-FIonda) ,  no  such 

service  is  provided  now  because  deterJoraUng 

tracks  have  forced  the  rerouting  of  tiiese 

tralna  to  other  railroads  which  bypass  In- 

^ana'a  largest  city.  Beginning  October  31 

Cleveland   will   once   again   have   Inter-clty 

service— one  dally  Boston/New  York-Chicago 

nmna-trli>— but  service  wlU  be  about  Ave 

noon  dower  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and 

2*'|rtand  sttn  awaits  logical  links  to  Pltts- 

borgli  and  the  Columbtis-Dayton-ClndnnaU 

conMor. 

The  RRB  Act  provides  for  upgrading  most 
of  t^te  mainlines  needed  for  Midwest  services 
imd  tlwre  Is  bqpe  that  pasfenger  trains  wlU 
be  able  to  attain  90  mph  on  many  of  these 
roo^  vnhln  five  years— about  the  time 
TOon  tmiga  services  win  be  approaching 
Ho  B|ph1 

^^^«n«ve  efforts  by  a  growing  number  of 
BtatasiQiat  want  good  rafl  passenger  service 
arabatog  aided  by  private  organlaatlons  of 
nuroad  entb^ialastB.  The  efforts  of  niinois. 
imiVan.  Hew  Tork.  and  Minnesota  have 
obtateetfnew  routes.  Massachusetts  had  one 
yW  MTVlce  for  BWhfle  and  wants  to  re- 
•g*    K.    Pannsylvaala.    Ohio.    Wisconsin 
^**M»t  •«>  CaHfomla  are  looking  for  new 
JJ»W2«^8Ute  raa  ragtanal  groups,  such  as 
™*  fypy*  Tft»Pq)ortatlon  Coalition,  the 
irarrkaaat  OarrUor  Han  Action,  and  aasocla- 
vau  of  railroad  passengers  in  a  number  of 
|J»M»--2^*>,,»p^'^Ban;TIorlda,  Qeozgla.  and 
j|TO»— fcgjvj  bMl  in  the  forefront  of  such 
<""/""**•  "WW,  are  about  2p  active  state  or 
'•gnial  trcwpa.  atang  with  ITARP.  dolhg  the 
"•"••■•y  gnn^ittirerk  that  could  lead  to  ex- 
pandad  Bad  tmpnna  service. 
^■***5??*  ■  nnmber  of  local  associations 
iA.i?y*"*S  rldera  are  working  on  making 
M«^  y  Of  eMstliig  railroad  faculties.  The 
****^"  IJp^and.  Penaayivania,  New  Jer- 
J"*'  *?*  Tpi*.  Maaarliiiastts.  and  Illinois 
'*^**  noto  pingiaaallUy  Involved.  la  many 
caata.  tHe  ylcaeWt  metbod  to  bring  fast  raU 
vaoaK  aarvlc*  to  the  subul-be  is  to  m,i\^  a^g 
pmtaat  posatbla  use  of  existing  raUroad  fa- 
^tlea  and  to  cp^te  what  is  tradltlonaUy 
kaown    as    "commuter    raU"    service.    This 
la  chaaper  aiMl  involves  lees  com- 
~i  than  the  eonstnictton  of 
►  use  tneks  for  a  rapid 

^  ^_^  -. ,      *•"<*  «•»  tracks  are  already 

^y^-*'*"*^""  «»ftt»« from  the  cen- 
viaetty.  iMtiiilaliig  ttte  iranAer  of  auto- 
■oouas  eoaiwrglng  on  iodtvldual  stations. 
oomnrmro  m  raunno 
Tanat<^  Ontario.  pcovMaa  tbe  moat  dm- 
matte  aaampla  of  a  *~'-tirttr  raU  sratam 
bnfltflw««iiatgL8arwla,int,o^il,^gSS 
ttom  dnwBtiiau  Tcnatm  waa  iMowwated  on 

^-f^-*f"*y  ^•<*»  "»iy  two 
wa  <arlilnii  to  loatttvts  it  waa 

*"*»•  Ptr  day  ware 
after  tha  Mn» 
a  low  xtdasahtp  nonth 
■Mr*! — ■" — 
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oua  to  have  to  "bother-  wltb  mace  pasaenaer 
^Ina  and  of  tbe  speelal  Interests  tftst  stiml 
'"  ••aaflt  from  coastmetloa  oC  masatve 
suburban  rapid  transit  Systran.  (TMs  to  not 
to  say  that  no  more  subways  should  be  btdlt 
but  that  railroad  faciUtl«B  should  be  more 
closely  examined  for  the  provision  of  service 
to  tbe  suburbs.) 

Not  only  is  the  Toronto  example  unlikely 
to  be  repeated  in  this  country,  but  aeveral 
existing  commuter  raU  services  may  be  lost 
wlthj^  the  next  year  as  a  result  of  the  RRR 
Act.  These  services  are  not  presently  sub- 
sidized by  state  or  local  governments,  gen- 
erally because  they  extend  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  transit  districts  for  the  met- 
ropoUtan  areas  they  serve.  Sinoe  tbe  BRB 
Act  envlslwis  somewhat  hopefully  that  Con- 
HaU  (Conaolidated  HaU  CorporaUon).  the 
i*ew  operating  entity  that  wiu  succeed  Penn 
Central  and  the  smaller  northeast  baukrupts 
will  be  profitable,  ConRaU  wUl  not  maiataUi 
commuter  services  at  its  own  expense.  It 
can  be  expected  to  discontinue  them  if  sub- 
sidy arrangements  cannot  be  made,  probably 
by  Februai-y  X876,  when  ConKail  is  scheduled 
to  begin  operations. 

SnSBXOIZE   COUMHTBta 

We  agree  that  uUimately  these  services 
wUl  have  to  be  supported  by  transit  author- 
ity subaldles  from  the  states  or  localities  in- 
volved. However,  our  experience  Indicates 
that  in  an  area  where  raU  services  have  not 
previously  been  subsidized.  It  takee  time  to 
develop  the  political  climate  and  the  legal 
and  funding  capabilttle*.  Since  most  of  the 
attention  of  planners  and  the  puWlc  In  the 
northeaat  bae  been  focused  on  freight,  many 
of  tha  people  who  would  be  working  to  save 
these  trains  are  unaware  that  the  .services 
are  In  Jeopardy. 

DM***'**'*'  ^^  "*^  Congress  to  amend  the 
RRR  Act  to  provide  a  100  percent  federal 
siibsidy  for  the  OonRan  commuter  lines  for 
a  year  or  two  to  give  intereeted  local  groups 
and  governments  time  to  preserve  badiv 
needed  services. 

We  also  support  massive  federal  efforts  to 
upgrade  mainline  inter-dty  trackage.  The 
ratlroads  cant  or  won't  do  It.  and  without 
lulpruvad  ta^cks,  Amtrak  cant  provide  the 
ftet.  reliable  eervlea  the  nation  needs.  Ws 
prefer  puMlo  bwttership  of  the  tracks,  with 
the  private -WrtwtM  lie  railroads  and  Amtrak 
paying  uaer  tern  to  cover  the  costs  after  the 
InJtIaJ  nfhabtlitatlan.  This  procedure  wouM 
protect  the  taxpayers'  Investment. 

If  Congress  or  the  A<Matetotration  can 
COBS*  up  with  a  better  aaetSiod  for  better 
tra«*s  for  an  Intercity  raU  passenger  net- 
work: w»  win  support  It.  We  demand  action 
on  some  reasonalile  plan,  bowenrer.  before 
we  have  bo  trelns  left.  "Hie  next  few  months 
are  a  time  for  Important  decisions  In  the 
tniBspartatlon  AeM. 


October  23,  i&rs 


th^v^^J^^  *°J?**  Cincinnati  Reds  as 
ttie  World  ChamploM  for  1975.  But  mv 
heart  remains  with  the  Red  Sox  for  re- 
peatedly  comtag  up  with  the  Improbable 
and  miraculous  plays  and  extending  the 
Reds  right  up  to  the  flnal  out  of  the  sev. 
enth  game.  ^ 

When  baseball  is  discussed  in  the  "hot 
stove"  league  this  winter.  I  will  vlvidlv 
recaU  and  share  memories  of  the  tanta- 
hzing  taunts  and  tosses  of  Luis  Tlant 
Bcme  Carbo's  tremendous  clutch  home 
run  that  tied  the  sixth  game,  and  CaS- 
ton  Fisk's  blast  In  extra  tanlngs  that 
brought  euphoria  to  Beantown,  and  the 
mlraculDus  feats  of  Jim  Lynn,  Carl  Yai- 
trzenskt  and  Dwight  Evans  in  the  out- 

It  was  an  incomparable  World  Series 
which  has  mightily  reestablished  basebafl 
m  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  as 
oiu-  national  saate. 


TIIS  CAPE  ROUTE— AN  AMERICAN 
PERSPECTTVE 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSAcHu^ms 
nr  THB  HOU8S  OF  RBPBBBBNTATIVES 

j.  Thursday.  October  23.  1975 
Mr.  OONTB.  Mr.  Speakm'.  1  rise  to  of- 
fer my  eongratiilatlons  to  the  two  best 
teams  In  baseban,  the  Clncbmatl  Reds 
Mid  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  and  to  commend 
tbe^  for  providing  us  one  of  the  great- 
est apectades  in  worts. 

WhUe  I  am  diaappolnted  that  my  Mas- 
sachusetts team  did  noi  win  tbe  Worid 
Series  lastBliM^  I  share  tha  satisfaction 
01  Amwlcans  evatywlure  la  an  entluaH- 
^  Mid  veetacttlariy  played  NttniiaB 
contest. 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   OEOnCtA 

rs  TIIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23.  197S       -.^^ 
Mr.    McDonald    of    Georgia     Ife 
Speaker,  to  spite  of  what  anyone  may 
say  or  do,  and  Diego  Suaren  notwim- 
standing,  there  te  no  adequately  egulppM 
naval  base  between  Africa  and  Australia 
except  that  of  Shnonstown,  South  Africa 
That  base  is  currently  avaflable  to  any 
Western  power  wffling  to  sign  the  lease 
To  say  that  the  shipping  route  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  vital  to  fiw 
world  shippbig,  is  to  belabor  the  obvloos. 
Aiithony    Harrigan,    a   noted    mUltasy 
writer  and  author,  recently  wrote  an 
arUcle  that  appeared  In  South  African 
Scope  which  outlines  the  strategic  reali- 
ties of  the  situation  vary  well.  In  my  view 
The  article  follows :      *  ""'^  "  "*  ^^' 

Ths  Cam  Routs— an  AanaicAX  Pnspacnvs 
(By  Anthony  Harrlgaa) 
i>inc€  the  opening  of  the  aotta  oanturv  tbe 
Atlantic  and  Paciflc  Oceans  baw  been  Ota 
primary  theatres  of  history  for  the  mo^s 
of  the  United  States.  Two  world  waiTiid 
lesser  conflicts  have  been  fought  on  tbcaa 
oceami  and  on  the  contiiienta  tbey  nmarata 
In  the  flnal  quarter  of  tHa  aotta  eentnn. 
however,  it  is  bicreaeAngly  dear  to  ABMrlen 
sa-ategic  thluken  that  tbe  Indian  Oaaan 
18  the  new  arena  of  global  conflict.  lfes#- 
over.  the  Indian  Ocean  is  afbeua  of  apf^rfiwn 
strategic  oonown  becauas  the  ou  and  mtasr- 
ais  moved  across  that  ooean  am  vital  to  tbe 
-security  and  praapcrlty  of  tha  laduatraliaed 
natkms  of  the  ooirtliem  hemtephsre 

A  variety  of  oonsldaratlona  are  Involved  in 
uxe  new  American  ati»t«ate  'flaiil  In  ttw 
Indian  Ocean,  lialntenaaee  of  aaoav  to  Far- 
8ian  Oulf  ou  la  tiia  Now  1  coitrttfwiaaan  at  tUa 
time.  Drew  Mtddieton  of  The  Haw  Tock 
Times  has  written:  "to  atfUtary  men  tlw 
security  of  the  main  tanker  routea  out  of  taa 
Psnian  Oulf  area  wlU  be  aa  Important  to 
tb«  Unite*  states.  Wtatara  itoopa  and 
^P«n  »  ware  tha  a|i*t«a<*aa  to  Brttabi  and 
tba^^ah OlMUuial  in  two  WkMM  Wanw" Ifr. 
ItltiMMuu  alao  notad  tbatt  -Tha  ksy  tanker 
routa  to  tha  Wist  tnm  tha  niihia  Onlf 
»aCa>a«i  Oosd  Wspa  —a  than  r«as 
to  Am^  aaa  MathvMt  to  tb«  united 


The  Indian  Ocean  has  several  very  inqwr- 
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tant  control  points.  Including  Aden  and 
Singapore.  But  the  most  important  control 
point  is  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  Whoever 
controls  the  Cape  Is  In  a  position  to  moni- 
tor, protect,  or  interfere  with  maritime  traffic 
in  two  of  the  world's  oceans. 

Nations  often  suffer  from  the  Illusion  of 
central  position.  But  In  the  case  of  tbe  Re- 
public of  South  Africa,  central  position  is  in 
no  sense  an  iUiislon;  it  is  a  fact.  In  geopo- 
litical and  strategic  terms.  South  Africa  oc- 
cupies the  key  central  point  between  the 
energy  riches  of  the  Gulf  and  Arabian  Pen- 
insula and  the  Industralized,  oil-consuming 
nations  of  the  West. 

Tbe  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal  doesn't 
change  this  situation  at  sU.  Indeed  the  re- 
opening of  the  Canal  only  makes  the  South 
African  position  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope 
more  important.  The  reopened  Suez  Canal 
cannot  handle  the  giant  tankers  of  today. 
What  It  does  afford  Is  an  opportunity  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  quicker  access  to 
tbe  Indian  Ocean.  The  larger  U.S.  warships 
are  unable  to  transit  the  Canal. 

The  need  for  monitoring  and,  perhaps,  for 
protection  of  the  Persian  Gulf  tanker  traffic 
is  all  the  greater  because  of  the  proliferation 
of  revolutionary  governments  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa.  In  the  years  ahead,  these 
regimes  may  be  tempted  to  interfere  with  the 
Indian  Ocean  tanker  traffic  as  the  Cam- 
bodians attempted  to  Interfere  with  the  May- 
aguez  on  the  high  seas.  Both  the  oil-produc- 
ing and  oU-consuming  nations  have  an  in- 
terest in  promoting  protective  measures 
against  any  such  development.  Rapid  re- 
sponse forces  must  be  available.  But  the 
basic  need  U  an  effective  system  of  mari- 
time intelligence  gathering,  which  can  only 
be  done  effectively  at  the  Slmonstown  Naval 
Base  near  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 

In  this  new  era  of  an  energy  crimch  and  of 
mineral  shortages,  the  United  States  is  In 
process  of  changing  its  naval  strategy  from 
an  alliance  support  strategy  to  a  resource 
control  strategy.  Subtle  changes  In  American 
policy  toward  South  Africa  and  marked,  un- 
derlying changes  In  thinking  among  strategic 
theorists  are  tbe  results  of  a  greatly  Increased 
awareness  of  the  long-term  U.S.  need  for  ao- 
oesB  to  South  African  minerals  and  coal. 
Americans  also  are  keenly  aware  of  Japan's 
dependence  on  South  African  raw  materials. 
Out  of  the  growing  awareness  of  U.S.  needs 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  area  are  emerging,  al- 
beit slowly,  new  national  defense  commit- 
ments. The  first  of  these  commitments  Is  to 
expansion  of  facilities  on  the  Brltlsh-admln- 
istered  Indian  Ocean  Island  of  Diego  Oarda. 
This  Is  a  step— a  necessary  step — toward 
meeting  America's  security  needs  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  In  time,  however,  tbe  United 
States  will  have  to  recognlae  the  inflnltely 
greater  strategic  Importance  of  the  Simons- 
town  Naval  Base  and  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantage to  the  U.S.  in  negotiating  faculties 
there. 

In  this  connection,  a  bi-partisan  delegation 
(rf  American  senators  and  representatives  re- 
cently vUlted  Somalia  and  viewed,  with  con- 
siderable alarm,  the  naval  faclUtlea  the  So- 
viets are  buUdlng  at  Berbera  on  the  Oulf 
of  Aden.  U.S.  Rap.  Samuel  8.  Stratton 
(D-NY)  said  Berbera  Is  clearly  a  "mlsalle- 
bandling  facility."  The  delegation  concluded 
that  the  faclUtles  represent  "a  very  signifi- 
cant enhancement  of  Soviet  naval  and  air 
^proe  c^abllltles  to  operate  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area." 

In  reporting  on  the  House  Armed  Service 
Committee  mission  to  Berbera,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  quoted  Defense  Department  officials 
as  noting  that  VS.  ships  In  the  Indian  Ooeaa 
must  either  go  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  or  Subic  Bay 
in  the  Philippines  for  comparable  facilities. 
American  wrltera  on  national  strategy  are 
de^ly  oonoemad.  For  example.  Capt.  Blb- 
o«d  V.  B.  Kllna  m,  writing  In  tbe  AprU  la- 
sue  Of  the  Jfortne  Corp*  Oazette.  observed 
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that  the  "preeent  Soviet  Investment  In  tbe 
Indian  Ocean  Uttoral  leaves  no  doubt  that 
they  will  increase  their  forces  in  these 
waters.  .  .  .  They  have  made  massive  invest- 
ments In  Berbera,  Um  Qasr,  Aden.  Vishak- 
hapatnam,  Chlttagong,  and  the  Andaman  Is- 
lands which  they  are  not  likely  to  abandon 
short  of  a  Sadat-style  eviction  by  the  local 
governments." 

Capt.  Kline  also  obsen^ed  that  "the  only 
viable  counterweight  to  the  increasing  So- 
viet naval  presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
an  equally  potent  American  naval  force." 
And  any  serious  student  of  naval  matters 
must  conclude  that  U.S.  vrarshlps  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  in  order  to  be  deployed  with 
maximum  effectiveness  In  the  period  ahead, 
must  have  significant  backup  support  facili- 
ties— In  terms  of  logistics,  repalra  and  intel- 
ligence— at  Slmonstown. 

Iran  is  another  country  that  appreciates 
the  Importance  of  the  Cape  Route.  Gregory 
R.  Copley,  editor  of  Defense  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Digest,  notes:  "For  this  reason  too 
the  Shah  is  warming  his  relations  with  South 
Africa,  whose  hegemony  over  the  Cape  sea 
routes  is  vital  (and  for  which  reason,  the 
USSR  is  sponsoring  such  vast  and  expensive 
anti-South  African  movements  through 
Southern  Africa)." 

In  the  past.  whUe  conceding  in  private 
the  strategic  Importance  of  the  Cape  Route, 
the  Western  powers — principally  the  United 
States — have  been  reluctant  to  evidence 
much  defense  cooperation  with  South 
Africa.  But  several  factora  have  produced  a 
degree  of  change.  India,  which  once  pre- 
sented Itself  as  the  world's  largest  democracy 
and  which  bitterly  opposed  Western  military 
cooperation  with  South  Africa,  today  is  the 
world's  second  largest  dictatorship  with  an 
Increasingly  marked  orientation  towards  the 
Soviet  Union.  Then  there  are  such  factora 
as  rise  of  a  new  revolutionary  government  In 
Moaambique,  the  expansion  of  Soviet  naval 
forces  and  support  installations,  and  the 
West's  extreme  sensitivity  to  the  threat  of 
another  cut-off  of  oU  suppllea  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  These  factora,  together,  are 
producing  a  growing  correspondence  of  UJ3. 
and  South  African  Interests.  In  the  United 
States,  even  those  elements  most  impatient 
with  South  Africa,  or  downright  hostile,  are 
coming  to  realize  that  the  southern  sea 
lanes  around  the  Cape  must  be  protected. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  hasn't 
unlimited  time  In  which  to  wake  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  Soviet  threat  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  need  for  an  adequate 
base  structure  from  which  the  VS.  could 
react  decisively.  The  Soviet  penetration  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  world  is  far  advanced,  with 
port  faclUtlea  avaUable  In  several  countries 
The  UnmedUte  United  SUtes  need  Is  to 
proceed  rapidly  wltb  the  IHi^  Oarela  In- 
staUatlon  and  then  begin  right  away  to 
negotiate  with  South  Africa  for  those  facUl- 
tlea  which  Diego  Garcia  cannot  provide, 
namely  missile-loading  faciUtles,  major  re- 
pair faciUtles.  landing  rights  for  naval  re- 
connaissance alreraft  covering  the  Cape  area, 
and  weU-protected  Intelllgenoe  daU  coUec- 
tlon  and  analysis  faciUtles.  If  the  Umted 
States  were  able  to  obtain  agreement  for 
such  faculties,  the  security  of  vital  tanker 
traffic  to  the  UJ3.  and  Europe  would  be 
enormously  enhanced. 


SADAT  SPE£CH 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OV  NSW  TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  October  23.  1975 

Mr.     BINGHAM.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
stnmgly  object  to  the  decision  by  the 
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House  and  Senate  leadership  to  Invite 
Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  to  ad- 
dress a  Joint  session  of  the  Congress  on 
November  5,  1975.  This  rarely  extended 
privilege  is  an  Inappropriate  action  for 
the  United  States  at  this  time.  It  is  said 
to  have  had  its  origins  In  a  specific  re- 
quest from  President  Sadat  to  address 
the  Congress,  a  request  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration.  Sadat  Is 
understandably  eager  to  advance  his 
view  of  recent  events  in  the  Middle  East 
and  make  a  case  for  large  new  amounts 
of  American  aid  to  his  country.  Con- 
fronted with  what  amounted  to  a  fait 
accompli,  the  leadership  in  both  House 
and  Senate  decided  to  demonstrate  U.S. 
good  will  and  evenhandedness  by  agree- 
ing to  the  appearance,  and  by  arranging 
a  similar  appearance  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel  in  the  near  future. 

While  heads  of  state  are  occasionally 
Invited  to  address  a  Joint  session.  I  cannot 
agree  that  President  Sadat  deserves 
such  an  invitation  at  this  Juncture.  His 
reputation  as  a  peacemaker  is  of  very 
recent  vintage  and  It  Is  Impossible  to 
know  yet  If  It  wUl  mature  Into  real  and 
long-lasting  peace. 

He  has  taken  a  few  risky  steps  toward 
establishing  a  less  belligerent  relation- 
ship with  the  nation  of  Israel  and  peo- 
ple around  the  world  hold  deep  hopes 
that  more  steps  will  follow.  But  Egypt's 
moves  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
have  only  just  begun  and  pale  In  com- 
parison with  28  years  of  ofT-and-on  war 
with  the  objective  of  destroying  the  state 
of  IsraeL 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  during 
that  same  28  years  no  Invitation  of  this 
kind  was  extended  to  the  Government 
of  Israel.  Why  Is  It  that  this  valiant 
democracy  only  offered  this  opportunity 
In  the  wake  of  an  announcement  that 
the  leader  of  the  principal  Arab  con- 
frontation state  wUl  appear  before  the 
Congress  on  November  5? 


IS   NEW   YORK   cmr 

DISADVANTAGED? 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
debate  continues  on  whether  this  Con- 
gress should  race  to  the  aid  of  New  York 
City,  we  are  being  told  that  New  York 
City  Is  unique.  That  It  faces  problems 
no  other  American  city  faces,  and  that 
Is  the  reason  it  Is  on  the  verge  of  finan- 
cial collapse.  "Hie  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  recently  brought  to  light  in- 
formation which  clearly  indicates  that 
this  Is  not  the  case. 

In  a  recent  publication  the  Budget 
Office  printed  figures  from  a  study  done 
by  Richard  Nathan  in  "The  Record  of 
the  New  Federalism:  What  It  Means  for 
the  Nation's  Cities".  Brookings  Instttu- 
Uon.  1974. 

Nathan  prepared  a  composite  Index  of 
central  city  disadvantage,  which  yMded 
the  followii^: 


Hmt  York  Ctty 

Bostoix 

Ctykago . . 

NtowarV —____■.____. 

lios    Angeles..^ 

PbOMMphta 

Smb    - 

Deaver    

Balttmot* 

Detroit 


BU 

IM 

MB 

433 

100 

— ...-.-..-_  SOS 

L I0« 

las 

sai 

143 

256 

210 


In  addftloii  to  those  listed  above,  tiiere 
WCTBdJiiit  other  American  cities  who 
reerived  an  index  ot  greater  eccmomic 
diMdvantBge  than  our  friend  the  'Big 
A«ilB~. 

la  UgAit  of  tbese  figures  I  can  only 
coMdBde  Hwt  the  rbetorte  we  have  been 
"— "^'■wled  with  concemtaiff  New  York 
d^r^  U^que  problems  can  be  taken  to 
benothiiiK  more  than  a  w«ak  excuse  for 
*-  flnanrtal  management. 


THE  TOIf-TOBffi  FOR  THE  RUS- 
MAlf  QRAHf/QIL  DEAL  SHOULD 
BKAT  IN  THE  OVAL  OPPTCE 


HON.  JOHN  HELCHER 

or  MomtaMA 

m  THE  BWJa*  or  KBPHB8BNTATIVES 

Thundav,  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
tniB  toma  are  beins  beaten  furiously 
down  at  the  White  House  and  State  De- 
partment over  a  statement  of  Intent  en- 
tered into  with  the  Soviet  Union  bo  nego- 
tiate sale  <rf  200,0»0  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
fnat  Russia  to  the  United  States. 

ActuaUy.  the  letto-  of  intent  to  nego- 
tiate is  a  device  used  to  cover  up  the  fact 
that  ne  a«reement  could  be  reached  with 
Rnmia,  even  using  Amedc^i  fanners' 
grate  whleh  Russia  needs,  as  bait  for 
sueb  an  agreement  la  2  nxmths  of  nego- 
tiating. 

Behind  the  drum  beating  is  a  record 
of  inaction,  ineptness  and  actual  opposi- 
tion to  measures  we  have  initiated  here 
in  Congress  to  try  to  puU  together  the 
energy  resources  the  Nation  requires  to 
get  out  of  tlie  clutches  of  the  OPEC 
bandits. 

When  the  foil  force  of  the  energy  crisis 
struck  this  Nation,  oome  of  us  surveyed 
the  pMtfitUty  of  making  the  United 
Stetes  more  self-sufOcient. 

One  way  to  do  it  was  to  speed  up  avail- 
aMI^^A^kan  oil,  so  a  key  part  of  the 
MB  wajthortdag  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
vnaiied  flbe  eontinuatiea  of  i^nost 
earites  ttttgatifm  te  ttie  coarts  to  permit 
tapM  conBtmctloB  of  the  ptpdUne. 

Vbe  arinitelntratlon  taaitsi  it  an  the 
wv  to  the  fleor  of  ttie  HeuM.  and  I  mean 
tteitHtenrilr.  A  Oabtaet  member,  also  a 
'MiMr  Member  of  tbe  House  with  floor 
priffle^BS.  aetaaUjr  eaoM  to  ttie  floor  to 
line  up  votes  against  this  key  provlslcm 
in  the  alpalne  bdL  Ihe  Speakv  wfll  xe- 
caU  lliat  I  prateated  ttate  oondact  to  him 
and  he  put  aa  end  to  it. 

A  bm  to  get  300^000  banrek  of  ott 
d^ilr  ilowlng  ovt  of  the  Elk  HUk  Reaerve 
was  initiated  and  is  now  in  conference 
la  spite  oT  hfjmmtng.  hawing,  balking, 
bacytefc  nttplrt^fng,  sniping  and  foot- 
dngglnjB  "by  the  agencies  of  Government 
which  should  have  been  helping  get 
something  passed. 
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A  strip  mining  bUl  was  introdooed  to 
gdteoal  production  going  from  the  giant 
Fort  Union  deposits  In  my  coimty  and 
others  by  Insuring  against  permanent 
environment  damage  II  has  been  twice 
vetoed  and  the  administration  now  even 
refuses  to  support  its  own  weak  and  con- 
sequenUy  unacceptable  strip  mtae  legis- 
lation. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator Russell  Train.  o~  October  21 
at  the  National  Coal  Association's  Con- 
ference and  Expo  II  in  Louisville,  called 
for  an  effective  Federal  strip  mining  law 
and  bodly  proclaimed  that — and  I 
quote— "the  Nation's  commitment  to 
coal  must  depend  .  .  .  upon  the  commit- 
ment of  those  who  mine  and  bum  It  to 
face  up  to  the  environmental  and  health 
rifles  and  costs  and  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  bring  them  down  to  acceptable 
levels. 

I  strongly  rapport— and  I  beUeve  that,  even 
if  only  m  lt8  own  Interests,  tli«  coal  Imtm- 
tfy  should  strongly  support— th«  enactment 
of  re«Uy  effective  strip  mining  legislation  I 
am  convinced,  lu  fact,  that  by  removing  one 
of  the  very  real  constrainte  upon  the  Indus- 
try and  by  setting  clear  and  effective  ground 
r«le«  for  dealing  with  the  environmental  Im- 
pactB  of  strip  mining,  such  legislation  can- 
not belp  but  Increase  employment  and  pro- 
dsctton  In  the  indostry  over  the  long  term. 

Mr.  Train  should  make  that  speech  at 
the  White  House,  too.  for  It  is  the  White 
House— not  the  coal  industry— which  has 

twice  stopped  an  effective  strip  mining 
bill.  The  coal  industry  has  opposed  it,  it 
is  true,  but  it  has  been  the  President's 
vetoes,  requiring  a  two-tliirds  vote  to 
override,  which  have  actually  blocked 
the  measure.  Tliere  has  always  been  a 
big  majority — within  three  votes  of  two- 
thirds — in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Let  the  tom-toms  at  the  White  House 
and  State  Department,  which  are  beat- 
ing because  the  negoUatixms  for  200,000 
barrels  of  oil  from  the  Russians  did  not 
fail  completely,  be  moved  Into  the  Oval 
Office  to  see  if  ttiey  can  awaken  our  CSilef 
Executive  to  the  need  for  his  administra- 
tion to  at  least  quit  obsti-ucting  our  con- 
gressional efforts  to  get  something  done 
on  energy  resource  supplies. 

We  can  eventually  pass  legislation  to 
open  UP  Elk  Hills.  We  wiU  eventually  pass 
strip  miidng  legislation  to  get  coal  de- 
velopment off  dead  center. 

It  would  help  If  the  President  and  his 
people  would  at  least  get  out  of  the  way. 
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was  b«^  ttJene.  My  Uncle  Wm  used  to 
mve  the  best  general  store  to  the  town 
Now  we  have  a  national  hero  in  Robert 
Newhousa  ««oeri 

I  know  that  Robert  Newhouse  is  the 
great  footbaU  player  to  the  National 
Football  League  Every  Sunday  nlSl 
t^ephone  my  mother  to  find  out  what  Is 
the  news  in  Texa.s.  She  always  brings 
me  up  to  date  on  the  Cowboys  footb^ 
game  which  she  saw  on  television,  in 
every  game  she  reports  that  Robert  was 
the  finest  ballplayer  on  the  fleW.  Mom 
tariows  much  more  about  football  than 
this  shoot  from  the  tip.  tongue  twister 
who  shuts  his  eyes  every  Monday  night 
and  rambles  on  about  the  television  foot- 
ball spectacular. 

We  are  proud  to  see  the  mayor  of 
Hallsville  speak  up.  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  advise  Mr.  Cosell  that  Don  Meredith 
was  raised  Just  a  short  piece  down  the 
road  to  east  Texas.  It  would  be  well  for 
Mr.  OoseU  to  make  his  peace  before  Dtm 
descends  on  him  also. 

To  sum  it  aU  up,  Robert  Newhouse  is 
a  great  footbaU  player,  a  great  runner, 
and  a  tremendous  individual  Texas  ii 
proud  that  he  is  a  Dallas  Cowboy  , 


COSELL  AND  NEWHOUSE 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  wire  services  just  oflf  of  the  House 
floor,  I  saw  the  news  that  Hallsville  had 
s^iKk  back.  I  was  proud  to  see  the  mayor 
of  the  fine  community  issue  the  procla- 
mation that  Howard  Cosell  and  the  ABC 
Network  should  get  the  record  strairfit 
about  Robert  Ifewhouse. 

Haltortlle.  Tex^  is  located  halfway 
between  Marshall  and  Longview  to  the 
^aiitiful  ptoey  woods  of  east  Texas.  My 
mother  was  raised  in  Hallsville,  Tex.  I 


WHAT  NEW  YORK  MUST  DO 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   nxiNOIS 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  aEPRBSENTATlVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
recent  crisis  day  fwr  New  York  City  had 
a  lAony  ring  to  it  all  along.  I  am  grateftd 
therefore,  for  Mr.  George  Will's  Informa- 
tive exposition  of  Just  what  happened. 
Mr.  Will's  column  appeared  to  yester- 
day moi-nlng's  Washington  Post,  and  I 
would  like  It  added  to  these  remarks  in 
the  RacoRB. 

Will  cans  the  event  a  "carefully  steged 
mdodrama"  and  I  think  he  Is  right.  But 
the  cohmto  is  not  strictly  negative,  for 
the  writer  also  offers  a  list  of  suggestions 
to  the  city,  suggestions  which  if  followed 
would  make  Federal  aid  unnecessary. 

The  list  seems  to  me  a  good  one.  First, 
ctoee  half  the  hospitals  to  the  city, 
thereby  bringtag  supply  tato  line  with 
donand.  Second,  renegotiate  exorbitant 
pension  commitmento  to  city  employees. 
Third,  end  the  practice  of  free  admis- 
sions to  the  city's  university  system,  re- 
placing it  with  a  scdMlarship  program  for 
poor  students.  And  fourth,  repeal  tbe 
rent  control  law. 

I  think  (iiere  should  be  a  inx>gram  of 
Federal  aid  for  New  York.  And  it  should 
consist  of  this:  every  time  Mayor  Beame. 
or  some  other  officer  of  tbe  city  appeals 
to  Washington  for  help,  be  should  be 
handed  or  sent  a  copy  of  Mr.  Will's  col- 
umn. That  would  be  the  best  aid,  the  best 
help,  we  could  give  the  city. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washirgton  Post) 

New  YoKK's  St&itzct:  Xnthapiixnt 

(ByOAorgeP.  WIU) 

Jfa.w    YouE.— This    ctty^    NonS   «ay   of 

danehig  along  tbe  rtm  of  €etmm  was  a  wie- 

f uUy  Maged  mAlotfruna.  It  «•■  sttppoMd  to 

send  ahivers  down  the  prealdsntial  aploa,  to 

spread  enough  panic  to  entrap  the  federal 

government  liiio gi.  Ing  aid. 
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The  day  began  with  an  early  a.m.  attempt 
by  Mayor  Abraham  Beame  to  reach  President 
Ford  by  telephone,  presumably  to  ask  Mr. 
Ford  to  dip  into  petty  cash  for  a  $450  million 
loan  for  the  city.  The  White  House  sensibly 
treated  the  mayor's  caU  as  a  histrionic  prank. 
Had  did  not  disturb  Mr.  Ford. 

The  day  ended  with  Mayor  Beame '8  col- 
laborator. Gov.  Hugh  Carey,  sending  this 
telegram  to  Mr.  Ford: 

"New  York,  by  exlianstfng  all  of  Its  re- 
sources, can  meet  Its  obligations  until  Dec.  1. 
After  then,  the  welfare  of  our  citizens  rests 
In  the  hands  of  the  federal  government." 

That  secoud  sentence  Is  perhaps  the  most 
abject  confession  of  Incompetence  ever  of- 
fered up  by  an  American  politician.  If  In  De- 
cember the  welfare  of  Carey's  constituents 
becomes  a  federal  responsibility,  perhaps 
Carey,  having  abdicated  responslbUity,  wUl 
abdicate  his  office,  thereby  removing  himself 
as  a  drain  on  the  public  payroU. 

The  first  sentence  of  Carey's  telegram — 
about  New  York  "exhausting  aU  Its  re- 
sources"— Is  patent  nonsense.  In  fact  It  has 
not  made  a  serious  vSiatt  to  raise  revenues 
or  curtail  outlays. 

Less  than  .seven  percent  of  the  people  on 
the  city's  bloated  payroU  have  been  laid  off. 
TiM  mayor's  long  awaited  budget  ciits  In- 
volved less  than  two  percent  of  this  year's 
"emergency"  budget,  which  is  significantly 
larger  than  the  previous  btKlget. 

Ihla  dtv.  with  a  constant  high  level  of 
eapty  hoq;>ital  beds,  could  dose  half  its 
public  hospitals  and  stiU  have  nine  times 
more  than  Chicago  operates.  This  city  would 
take  a  giant  step  toward  solvency  if  it  would 
renegotiate — back  to  Chicago  levels — the 
pension  eommttments  that  public  employee 
uaiosB  have  easily  eztc»ted  from  successive 
compliant  mayors. 

Under  "open  admissions"  this  city's  uni- 
versity system — 19  liietltutions — offers  "free" 
education  to  all  high  school  graduates.  There 
are  220,000  students  this  year.  A  generous 
scholarship  program  for  poor  students  would 
cost  the  city  a  tiny  fraction  at  what  tbe  no- 
taitlon  policy  costs  the  city.  That  fact  should 
make  this  clear:  tbe  politicians  correctly  look 
upon  the  uo-tuition  policy  a.s  a  giant  subsidy 
for  the  middle  class. 

Apartments  are  a  third  of  this  city's  tax 
base.  Their  value  Is  a  function  of  their  ability 
to  earn.  But  rent  control  laws  restrict  the 
growth  of  this  tax  base.  Indeed,  by  making 
many  apartments  unprofitable,  rent  control 
causes  abandonments — 36,000  apartments 
last  year,  enough  to  house  the  population  of 
aoux  Palls,  S.D.  So  rent  control  causes  the 
tax  base  to  contract.  But  repeal  of  rent  con- 
trol would  be  politically  hazardous,  so,  nat- 
urally. New  York  politicians  Instead  Jnat 
extend  their  sticky  palms  toward  Wash- 
ington. 

Kew  York's  politicians  are  not  very 
exalted  specimens  of  a  not  very  exalted  pro- 
fession. But  Carey  must  even  embarrass  his 
poera  when  be  talks  about  New  York 
"exhausting  all  Its  resources." 

Presumably  Carey's  role  In  this  city's  con- 
tinuing melodrama,  &  role  snltably  sym- 
bollaed  by  his  telegram  to  Mr.  Ford,  will 
put  an  end  to  the  preoosterous  talk  about 
Otnj  being  vice  presidential  or  even  presi- 
dential material. 

Perhaps  bein?:  men  of  few  ideas  helps  Carey 
and  Beame  to  be  men  of  Immense  concentra- 
tion. Certainly  they  have  concentrated  on 
Ideas  for  entraf^plng  the  federal  government 
Into  savin)?  New  York,  to  the  exclusion  of 
ideas  about  how  New  York  might  savo  itaelf. 

Their  effort  at  entrapment — more  (teter- 
niined  and  Imaginative  than  any  efforts  they 
have  made  to  govern — call  to  mind  a  story 
told  about  George  Sanders,  the  actor,  who 
wanted  to  entrao  bis  wife  of  the  moment 
in  a  compromising  situation. 

Bntrapment,  although  not  nice,  would  have 
*;^l«i  Bandera  to  change  wives  without  tbo 
Inconvenience  of  a  huge  alimony.  Sandirs' 
rationale  for  resorting  to  entrapment  ts  a 
suitable  motto  for  New  York's  government: 
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"This  is  no  time  to  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man. I  am  a  cad  and  shall  react  like  one." 


IMPORTS  OF  SPECIALTY  STEEL 
THREATENS  FUTURE  OP  E)OMES- 
TIC  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-  Thursday,  October  23,  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  and  June  26  of  this  year,  I 
Eiddressed  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  reported  on  the  increasingly  serious 
condition  of  the  domestic  specialty  steel 
industry  cau.<:ed  by  the  flood  of  foreign 
imports. 

An  article  to  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of 
October  19,  1975,  indicates  that  the  do- 
mestic specialty  steel  Industry  is  now 
"fighting  for  Its  life." 

For  the  first  8  months  of  1975,  Im- 
ports supplied  nearly  24  percent  of  this 
country's  stainless  steel  supply  and  al- 
most one-third  of  its  tool  steel. 

Accordmgly,  some  domestic  mills  have, 
at  times,  operated  at  only  40-percent  ca- 
I)acity  and  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
industry's  work  force  Is  unemployed. 

The  main  reason  for  this  condition  ap- 
pears to  be  the  "guerrilla"  marketing 
tactics  of  foreign  produoers. 

According  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Simmons, 
president  of  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel 
Corp.,  foreign  producers  select  certain 
strategic  markets,  expand  their  produc- 
tion and  sell  at  unfairly  low  prices  to 
capture  the  market.  This  prevents  any 
expansion  in  the  domestic  demand  and 
the  result  is  a  domination  by  foi*eign 
producers  to  the  American  market. 

While  the  American  specialty  steel  to- 
dustry  increased  output  by  40  percent 
during  the  period  1965-74,  Japan  en- 
joyed a  400-percent  increase  and  sur- 
passed American  production  by  400,000 
tons.  During  this  same  period.  West  Ger- 
many, Prance,  and  Italy  more  than 
doubled  their  output.  All  this  occurred  at 
a  time  when  total  world  production 
doubled. 

The  domestic  specialty  steel  industry 
has  petitioned  the  International  Trade 
Commission  for  relief.  But  representa- 
tives of  the  industry  are  concerned  that 
delays  in  the  processing  of  their  petition 
for  relief  can  only  result  to  further  dam- 
age to  the  domestic  todustry. 

The  article  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
of  October  19,  1975  follows: 

Specialty  Steel  Fights  for  Lu'e  as 

Imposts  Close  In 

(By  WiUtam  H.  WyUe) 

Last  February  Richard  P.  Blmmous,  presi- 
dent of  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp., 
warned  that  there  would  be  "thousands  of 
layoffs"  If  specialty  stoel  Imports  continued  to 
flood  this  country. 

As  It  turned  out,  the  Industrialist's  wont 
fears  have  been  realized.  Unemployment  in 
tbe  specialty  steel  industry  touches  one  of 
every  six  workers,  or  about  10.000.  This  sta- 
tlstle  has  spread  gloom  In  Brackenrldge, 
Latrobe,  Midland,  Butler  and  other  south- 
western Pennsylvania  milltowns  that  make 
speolalty  steels. 

This  sodden  rewaat  of  ttie  fortunw  oC  «a 
industry  that  enjoyed  Its  finest  year  in  1074 
has  been  especially  hard  on  the  Pittsburgh 
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area.  It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  half  of 
the  66,000  spacUlty  ateelworkais  work  and 
live  in  this  region. 

Industry  leaders  like  Simmons  and  Cyclops 
Corp.  President  WIU  lam  H.  KnoeU  feel  that 
their  companies  have  been  unfairly  attacked 
by  foreign  competitors.  Cheap  Imports  have 
picked  off  markets  at  a  Ume  when  the  reces- 
sion makes  It  hard  enough  to  survive. 

KnoeU  classifies  foreign  marketing  tactics 
as  "guerrilla  warfare".  Tbe  impact  has  been 
.severe  because  "the  chief  casualties  have  been 
the  bread  and  butter  products  that  keep  our 
industry  profitable  and  -otu:  employes  work- 
ing," KnoeU  added. 

The  Import  dilemma  has  worsened  since 
July  when  19  specialty  steel  firms  and  the 
United  Steel  Workers  (USW)  sought  relief 
from  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion. At  that  time  the  Tool  and  Stainless 
Steel  Industry  Committee  claimed  foreign 
mills  had  grabbed  nearly  22  per  cent  of  the 
stainless  market  during  the  first  four  mouths 
of  this  year. 

Last  week  the  Amerlwm  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  reported  that  imports  supplied 
nearly  34  per  cent  of  the  nation's  stain- 
less supply  and  almost  one-tWrd  of  Its 
tool  steel  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year. 

At  various  times  some  mills  have  operated 
at  only  40  per  cent  of  capacity,  an  Industry 
spokesman  said.  "Recently  there  has  been  a 
gradual  pickup  In  orttars  for  flat-rolled  prod- 
ucts," he  added.  "Dnnaml  for  tubing  and 
plate  remains  strong,"  he  continued. 

What  UtUe  strength  the  Industry  has 
gained  from  the  recovery,  mainly  through  an 
Increase  In  appUance  manufacturing,  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  fact  that  more  than  15 
per  cent  of  specialty  steel's  Mtbor  foroe 
remains  idle. 

The  Industry's  contention  that  cheap  im- 
ports have  hurt  Anserfean  workers  is  an 
integral  part  of  Its  petition  before  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission. 

The  Industry  also  is  asking  the  government 
to  impose  quotas  on  foreign  products,  with 
periodic  adjustments  ba^ed  on  domestic  eco- 
nomic conditions.  If  business  In  the  n.8.  were 
good,  quotas  might  be  raised  and  In  a  reces- 
sion they  would  be  lowered. 

Specialty  steelmakers  also  are  seeking  mora 
orderly  markets  through  govemment-to- 
government  negotiations,  similar  to  the  tex- 
tile agreements. 

But  regardless  of  the  industry's  despera- 
tion, nothing  wUl  happen  very  fast.  First,  the 
commission  must  conduct  hearings  next 
month.  Then  It  can  take  three  months  to 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  White  Hovae, 
which  can  Mt  on  a  decision  for  another  two 
months. 

All  of  this  Is  frightening  to  apoelalty  steel- 
makers who  have  been  wreettlng  with  Im- 
ports since  the  late  1900b.  In  1970.  when  more 
than  21  per  cent  of  ttao  stainleae  naarket  feU 
to  foreigners,  the  Industry  knev  It  had  a  tiger 
by  the  taU. 

Simmons  has  defined  tbe  problem  this  way: 

"The  pattern  is  clear.  The  foreign  pro- 
ducer identifies  a  strategic  market:  expands 
capacity  to  produce  and  sell  at  unfairly  low 
prices  to  capture  the  market;  weakens  our 
domestic  Industry  at  the  same  time  and 
prevents  us  from  expanding  our  own  capacity 
sufficiently  to  meet  national  needs  for  that 
product. 

"When  demand  Increases,  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer can  allege  that  exporta  of  his  prodticts 
are  necessary  since  the  United  States  domes- 
tic producers  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  economy." 

Once  the  world  relied  on  the  TTnlted  States 
for  specialty  steels.  But  not  any  more.  Sim- 
mons said  since  1066  world  ootpnt  of  stain- 
less ste^  Ingots  has  doubled  to  mort  than  7 
million  tons. 

WhUe  the  U.S.  was  iiiwwaliiu'  output  40 
per  cent,  from  196S  to  irM.  lapsa  boostMl 
its  production  400  percent  to  2.3  million  tons, 
surpassing  the  U.S.  by  400,000  tons. 
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Daring  the  same  period.  West  Oermany, 
France  and  ttalr  nujce  than  doubled  their 
ou^ut  of  •talnlaae,  he  added. 

The  Amerltian  IndOBtry  contends  It  can 
make  ^edaltx  steel  as  cheaply  as  foreign 
competitors  even  tboiigh  wages  In  the  coun- 
try are  lUg^ier.  But  when  foreign  mills  sell 
at  a  loss  In  the  V£.,  American  producers 
are  "done  in."  the  Industry  argues. 

Simmons  cited  a  story  In  a  J^Minese  trade 
pubUoatlon  which  Indicated  Japanese  stain- 
less ateel  sheet  and  plate  producers  were 
"heaTily  In  the  red"  from  selling  at  below 
cost  in  the  XT.8. 

The  American  specialty  steel  Industry  calls 
ItatU  "by  far  the  world  leader  In  develop- 
ment of  new  alloys  and  new  processes".  Hie 
Industry  portrays  Itself  as  essential  to  na- 
tional defense,  aerospace,  communications, 
nuclear  en«gy  and  power,  mass  transit  and 
tranqwrtatlon.  mining,  chemical  proceeslng 
and  other  key  segments  of  American 
society. 

Although  the  industry  accounts  for  only 
1  par  cent  of  total  steel  shipments  In  the 
ITblted  States,  as  Simmons  says,  "Specialty 
starts,  although  1>aTld'  in  size  are  truly 
'Goliath'  in  economic  and  strategic  impact." 
But,  stragely,  the  industry  is  fighting  for 
lU  life. 


VTROIN  ISLANDS  MUSICIAN 
HONORED 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF  TBM  VUUilM    JSLANOS 

JS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23,  197S 

Mr.  w  LUOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  culture 
of  the  THistn  Islands,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues know.  Is  rich  In  musical  taloit 
and  expression.  Virgin  Islanders  often  re- 
flect tbe  beauty  and  serenity  of  our  is- 
buods  through  songs  and  dances.  One  of 
the  more  famous  of  our  musicians  is  Ira 
Meyers  who  was  recently  presented  a  cer- 
tificate of  appreciation  and  a  trophy  for 
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his  outstanding  musicianship  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  Commissioner  of  Conser- 
vation and  Cultural  Alfalrs. 

A  native  of  St  Thomas.  Mr.  Meyers 
began  his  musical  career  by  playing  gui- 
tar  with   the   Charlotte   Amalie  High 
School  Band  in  1952.  Since  then  he  has 
played   with   various   local   bands   and 
groups,    gaining   a   reputation   for   his 
musical  versatility  and  expertise.  Dur- 
ing his  illustrious  career  he  has  made 
several  appearances  in  New  York  City 
and  has  written  numerous  arrangements 
for  the  group  in  which  he  has  played  for 
the  past  15  years,  "Mllo  and  the  Kings." 
It  is  my  privilege  today  to  recognize 
this  local  talent  by  inserting  into  the 
Rkcord  the  October  17,  1975,  news  item 
from  the  Daily  News.  To  my  colleagues 
I  extend  an  open  invitation  to  enjoy 
firsthand   this   celebrated   musician  on 
your  next  visit  to  the  Virgin  Islands: 
[From  the  Dally  News.  Oct.  17,  1975] 
VniGiN  isLAiros  Musician  Honobed 
Ira  Meyers,  saxophonist  with  Mllo  and  the 
Kings  for  the  last  15  years,  was  recently  im*- 
sented  with  a  certificate  of  appreciation  anrt 
a  trophy  by  Commissioner  of  Conservation 
and  Cultxiral  Affairs  Vlrdln  Brown  to  com- 
memorate his  achievements  in  the  field  of 
music. 

The  presentation  to  Meyers  was  made  re- 
cently during  the  group's  appearance  at 
Frenchman's  Beef  with  Byron  Lee  and  the 
Dragonalres.  The  certificate  of  appreciation 
was  awarded  to  Meyers  "for  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  miisic"  and  the  trophy 
bears  the  inscription  "To  Ira  Meyers  for  his 
outstanding  miisiclanshlp." 

Meyers.  88,  a  native  of  St.  Thomas,  began 
his  musical  career  by  playing  guitar  with  the 
Charlotte  Amalie  High  School  Band  in  1952. 
A  year  later  he  played  lead  tenor  pan  with 
the  high  school's  first  steelband  the  Shoot- 
ing Stars. 

In  1954.  Meyers  began  playing  alto  saxo- 
phone with  the  Caribbean  Special  Band  and 
Joined  the  Modern  Mouds  the  next  year.  This 
group  was  led  by  JvUlen  Phillips.  Meyers  was 
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inducted  into  the  Army  in  1966  but  contin- 
ued his  musical  career  by  playing  alto  saxo- 
phone  and  clarinet  in  the  army  special  serr- 
loe  band. 

He  returned  to  St.  Thomas  In  1958  and  re- 
joined the  Modern  Mouds.  A  year  later,  Mey- 
ers  Joined  Rico  and  the  Rhythmers  and  be- 
gan arranging  music  for  the  group. 

Emlle  "Mlio"  Francis  took  over  the  leader- 
ship of  Rico  and  the  Rhythmers  in  19S0  and 
renamed  the  group  MUo  and  the  Five  Kinss. 
During  his  time  with  MUo  and  the  Kinu! 
Meyers  began  playing  tenor  and  soprano 
saxophone  as  well  as  clarinet. 

He  has  also  made  several  appearances  in 
New  ■york  City  and  has  continued  to  write 
arrangements  and  conduct  the  band. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MIKNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years  when  groups — colleges, 
companies,  associations,  et  cetera— have 
wanted  to  pay  me  honoraria  for  speeches 
or  appearances.  I  have  suggested  that 
the  groups  instead  make  a  contribution 
to  a  charitable,  educational,  religious,  or 
community  service  organization. 

Now  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion, in  its  advisory  opinion  No.  197&-g 
has  ruled  that  such  contributions  are 
election  expenses  attributable  to  me, 
personally,  and  to  my  campaign.  Even 
though  I  believe  the  FEC  has  made  a 
bad  decision,  I  am  now  forced  to  aban- 
don what  I  considered  a  good  practice. 
In  the  past  S  years,  I  am  aware  of  the 
following  contributions.  There  may  have 
been  others  of  whldi  I  have  no  direct 
knowledge.  The  list  of  honorariums  fol- 
lows: 


an-. 

fMiU.. 


IsseZZ.. 
<kL1.... 

ii... 

OM.IS... 


Mortmi  Baakert  o(  Mlnn«MU. . . 

BrMUMi  iMtHatlM 

NaUM^JUtocMlon   of   Manu- 

PratMltotQrwp 

UiMimtMhm 

BsMsNieSss 

VX  OMMksr  Pniik  MMn  Cam- 

ofRMttori 
U.S.  Clni>ir  Bnakfsrt  Qnnf..'.. 

nsasMol^St  Pad  Traasporta- 
Hm  dubs. 


Youth  Emeiuncy  Sarvlce. 

Minnesota  Tasn  Corra 

Watkbum  CMId  Giititafice  Center. 

VMCA  BuNdtaf  Fun4 

MacalMtarSlwiMMFwMi 

Asm  Ms*  Hwitar  HesM  (or  BUod . 
Sbtar  Kenny  Inttltiila 


Prtatiyterian  Home 

NaMi  (or  Peace 

Greater   MlaaeapeNi   Day   Care 

AsMdaUoa. 
CMMrea'a  HMpttal,  Minnesota ... 

Courage  Center. . 


OAHB:  A  POemVE  ALTERNATIVE 


;soo.oo 

150.  CO 
500.00 

150.75 

200.00 

30.00 

250.00 

250.00 
150.00 
200.00 

500.00 

100.00 


Oats 


FromwhwB 


TvTMd  overt* 


Mar.  1. 

Apr.  16. 
May  IS. 
June  U. 

June  IS. 

Oct  12. 
Oct  27.. 
Dec  5.. 
1975: 
Mar.  24. 

Apr.  I.. 
Apr.  18. 

Apr.  3... 


CarterGolembe  Executive  Seminar 

on  Banktat 
Minnesota  Lenders  Asaedatioa.... 

Brookints  Institution 

Macalester  College 

MINNPAC 


Golilen  Valtey  Health  Center. 


Freshwatar  Biolofical  Institute 

Jewbk  Conununlty  Center 

Macalester   Student  Scholaiship 

Fund. 
Mhmesola    Medical    Foundation 


NSP 

Colonial  Church  of  Edina... 
Minnesota  Bankers  Assodatton. 


(stadent  scholsrshlpsX 
Untverstty  braodi  VWCA.. 


Reach  Out  Today. 
,  St  Loub  Park  Senior  Citizens. 


Brookings  Institute Mimiesola   Association   tor    Re- 

^^   ,        ^  Urded  CMIdren. 

Printing  Industry  of  Twin  Cities. . .  Children's  Health  Center 

Minneapolis  Rotary RataryCommunlty  Service  Fouii- 

J.C.  Penney OMMrea's  Hospital . 

Macaletter  Taft  InstMutt Macalester  Student 

Fund. 


Student   Scholarship 


set.N 

SOO.N 

iso.n 

200.01 

200.00 

ISO. 00 
50.01 
500.(1 

150.00 

200.01 
SI.W 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

or  BOOTH   OaKOTA 

Of  THE  HOU8B  0¥  REPBBSKMTATIVES 

Thunday,  October  23.  1975 

iff.  PBKBWWt  icr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  vtrj  ooncemed  with  the  Oahe  ir- 


rigation project  which  is  located  par- 
tially within  my  district  in  South  Da- 
kota. Because  of  some  of  the  problems 
which  this  project  has  encountered  in 
terms  of  meeting  environmental  objec- 
tions raised  in  the  environmental  impact 
statement  and  increasing  resistance 
among  farmers  in  the  affected  area.  I 
have  felt  that  it  was  wise  to  consider 
alternatives  to  the  project  in  the  event 


that  it  failed  to  meet  these  critical  tests. 
It  was  in  this  vein  that  I  recently  sub- 
mitted an  alternative  plan  for  use  of 
the  water  from  the  Missouri  River  im- 
poundments. This  statement  was  sent 
to  members  of  the  State  legislature  and 
interested  citizens  and  public  oBBcials. 
Because  of  the  Interest  which  this  pro- 
posal for  an  alternative  has  generated. 
I  am  inserting  the  plan  into  the  Rcoow: 
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SUMMARY  SHEET 


Prstant  OAHE  prefect 


Aleseilde-tfce-Misaasft  PreaaNr  AWacneWea 


2  Time  for  cempta«on"8ft'ofVreTect'dewi(^inentbiiw^ 12  to»>  years 

i  Amount  of  farmland  destroyed  by  project  features "  ™.''f'?. 


Jl,766.. 
12  to  20  \ 


9. 


p^iffl-t  nlwSfit  Bureau  of  Reclamatioe 

RpiSfitmn         " 50  farm  families  and  120  cottages — . 

lindacauisitton :""." 110,000  acres -- 

E^vironSal  ImpKb':'.::"".'...". Stream  channelization  and  sewral  thoasand  acres  of  < 

^  lands  destroyed. 

Water  poUutien  . ........„..............— — — — --  Severe. — ..„...—..————.——---- 

James  River  impad - Channelize  the  Jamea. 


10.  Total  potential  irrigation — -- 


...  200.000  to  500.000 


BOO. 

...  3  to  5  years. 

Almost  none  if  pipe  used.  Very  small  amoent  If  ditches  used. 

...  ladivideal  faiinefs  or  groups  el  laimers  it  thay  so  cltooae. 

Nona. 

...  Very  little,  if  any. 

at-    No  stream  channelization  and  very  few  wetland  acres  sacri- 

taed,ifany. 
...  Slight 
None. 
".'  Well  over  1,000,000  acres. 


I.  moposAi. 
Irrigating  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River — 
n  plan  for  a  possible  alternative  to  the 
Oahe  Irrigation  Plan  or  a  possible  supple- 
ment to  the  Oahe  Irrigation  Plan.  The  plan 
would  Involve  irrigating  with  the  use  of 
pumps  and  pipes  in  an  area  50  to  100  miles 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Miaeoiu-l  River 
on  either  side  and  in  particular  In  those 
counties  where  irrigation  permits  have  al- 
ready  been  iasued  and  where  there  is  a  grow- 
ing amount  of  private  irrigation.  The  conn- 
ties  that  have  land  that  Is  Irrigable,  and  in 
many  cases  more  Irrigable  than  the  land  in 
the  Oahe  area  Include:  Campbell  (particu- 
larly the  PoUock-Herreld  projwsed  area); 
Walworth  (particularly  the  projMsed  Sham- 
rock Irrigation  project);  Dewey;  Potter;  Sul- 
ly; Hughes;  BufTalo;  Lyman;  Btule;  Gregory; 
Charles  Mix;  Douglas  (the  proposed  Ft.  Ran- 
dall Conservancy  Subdlstrict  BCD  Project); 
Bon  Homme;  Yankton;  Clay;  and  Union. 

The  idea  of  irrigating  Immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  Missouri  River  Is  not  new — but 
for  some  reason  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  designed  it  to  carry  water  nearly  180 
mUes  to  begin  hrrtgation  while  much  irriga- 
ble land  immediately  adjacent  to  the  MlB- 
aourl  is  being  Ignored.  The  problem  of  run- 
off waters  In  the  James  River  would  not  exist 
because  most  of  the  run-off  waters  could  be 
channeled  back  into  the  Missouri.  Private  ir- 
rigators along  the  MIbsovu-I  utilize  pumps 
and  pipes  as  opposed  to  digging  canals.  As 
the  summary  on  page  one  indicates,  irrigat- 
ing adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River  first  would 
rasult  in  virtually  no  land  being  destroyed 
vlille  the  present  Oahe  plan  calls  for  destruc- 
tion of  between  80.000  and  110,000  acres. 

Congress  has  made  a  baste  authorisation 
for  irrigaUon  la  South  Dakota— if  the  plan 
should  be  changed  that  authorization  could 
be  retained  and  the  specific  annual  appro- 
priations changed  to  supplement  and  sup- 
port irrigation  immediateiy  adjaeent  to  the 
Uieeourl  RlVer.  irrigation  eoOM  be  achieved 
Dunv  quickly  close  to  the  Miaeouri  Riwr — 
private  hrigatara  have  shown  tbat  aubstaB- 
tlal  amounts  of  land  can  be  Irrigated  from 
one  to  five  years.  The  present  Oahe  plan  en- 
visages from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  prep- 
arations before  it  is  operational. 

The  basic  costs  of  Irrigating  close  to  the 
Missouri  are  much  less. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
own  figvires,  the  costs  per  acre  for  the  Oahe 
Irrigation  project  will  be  at  least  •1,766 — 
while  iN-ivate  Irrigators  adjacent  to  the  Uis- 
sourl  are  accomplishing  their  task  for  lees 
than  $600  per  aore. 

Also,  more  land  could  be  irrigated  ad- 
jacent to  the  Mlssoiul  River  than  imder  the 
present  Oahe  project.  Indeed,  futtu-e  \ise 
permits  have  already  been  Issued  for  1,600,- 
000  acres  of  land  that  one  day  might  be 
irrigated  directly  from  the  Missouri  River. 
These  permits  Included  for  over  1,000,000 
acres  issued  to  the  liower  James  and  Ft. 
Randall  Conservancy  Subdlstrlcts;  one  fOr 
the  Pollock-Herreid  Project  In  Caapbtfl 
County;  one  for  the  Shamrock  Project  in 
Walworth  County;  and  three  for  the  Oahe 
Subdlstrlcta  dose  to  the  Missouri  River,  l^e 
Oahe  project  envisagefe  smncwhere  between 
MO,oeo  an*  400,000  acrqa. 


BACKGROUND 

On  May  7,  1978, 1  became  the  first  member 
of  the  South  Dakota  Delegation  to  ever  raise 
any  questions  about  the  Oahe  project  be- 
fore a  Congressional  Committee.  On  that  date 
I  asked  for  a  moratorium  in  construction 
funding.  Later,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  during  debate  on  general 
appropriations  I  read  a  letter  from  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  stating  that 
agency's  objections  to  approving  the  Oahe 
Irrigation  plan  as  presently  proposed.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  many  editorial 
crtticisma  of  my  actions — particularly  in  the 
Huron  and  Aberdeen  newspapers.  Indeed,  at- 
tached to  this  proposal  is  one  such  critical 
editorial  which  illustrates  the  height  of  feel- 
ing that  has  arisen  on  this  issue. 

I  support  a  referendum  on  the  Oahe  irri- 
gation project.  However,  since  my  days  of 
working  on  irrigation  projects  in  the  UJB. 
Army  as  an  assistant  to  David  Lilienthal 
(one  time  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority),  I  have  become  convinced 
that  irrigation  is  futile  if  it  does  not  have 
grassroots  support.  If  our  State  Legislature 
does  have  a  referendum  on  the  project,  and 
if  that  referendum  indicates  the  people  do 
not  want  the  project,  it  does  not  mean  that 
South  Dakota  must  lose  the  beislc  authorlca- 
tion  for  the  project.  The  nearly  $400  million 
that  have  been  authorized  can  be  preserved 
without  a  new  authorization  and  appropri- 
ated on  an  annual  basis  to  develop  an  irri- 
gation project  immediately  a41fMent  to  the 
Missouri  River.  I  would  not  propose  doing  ao 
Tinless  the  ffurmers  and  citizens  in  those  araaa 
indicated  through  referendum  that  they 
wanted  irrigation.  My  point  is  that  an  and 
to  the  Oahe  irrigation  project  does  not  maan 
that  South  Dakota  neceaaarily  must  loee  ir- 
rigation—indeed, by  shifting  the  anm^rta- 
tions  to  projects  cloeer  to  tha  Mlaaourt  ve 
might  have  irrigation  from  three  to  five  years 
while  the  Oahe  project  will  require  between 
12-16  years  at  the  optimum. 
//  an  alternative  U  adopted.  wiU  Oahe  fundt 
be  loatt  forever? 

lite  Oahe  irrigation  Project,  Hke  Its 
sister — the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  may  be 
in  serious  trouble  with  environmentalists, 
farmers,  legislators,  taxpayers,  and  youth. 
Soma  signs  are  quite  ominous — Increasing 
oppoaition  within  the  XT.8.  Oovemment  itself 
through  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy and  the  President's  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Council;  growing  farmer  opposition  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  United  Family 
Farmers,  comprised  of  a  combination  of  dry- 
land farmers,  large  operators,  environmental- 
ly ooBeenied  farm  operators,  and  older 
farmen  resistant  to  change;  increasing 
fanner  opposition  in  the  representation  on 
the  Oahe  Conservancy  Board  as  evidenced  In 
last  November's  dection;  the  break  In  soild 
citizen  support  which  was  recently  shown  by 
the  action  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  the  South  Dakota  Farmers  Bureau  in 
endorsing  a  moratorium  on  construction; 
and  the  legislative  impasse  on  Oahe  resolu- 
tions at  the  1076  Session  calling  for  a  mora- 
tortum.  I  might  add  that  as  a  Republiean 
Candidate  for  Oongrees  in  1074  and  euuuult- 
ted  tv  a  moratorium  on  ooBstruetlan  fund- 
ing. I  received  my  largest  majority  in  Brawn 


County — one  of  the  Oahe  counties — and 
normally  a  heavily  Democratic  stronghold. 
Theee  developments  which  have  literally  ex- 
ploded overnight  have  raised  the  specter  that 
the  Oahe  Unit  may  not  be  built — or  drasti- 
cally changed  from  Ita  original  plan.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  consideration  of  aJterna- 
tlves  is  necessary  if  South  Dakota  la  to  asbure 
itself  of  the  beneficial  use  Of  waters  im- 
pounded in  the  Missouri  River  reservoirs. 

If  the  State  legislature  schedules  a  refer- 
endum on  Oahe  for  next  spring,  and  if  tliat 
referendum  results  in  a  negative  vote.  I  con- 
tend that  we  sliould  rnreeerve  the  Congres- 
sional authorization  of  nearly  400  million 
dollai*  and  seek  annual  appropriations  from 
this  ongoing,  existing  authorization  for 
alongslde-the-Missonrl  irrigation.  Similar 
project  changes  have  been  made  in  numerous 
statea  on  numerous  projects.  The  basic  au- 
thorization need  not  be  lost:  it  could  be  con- 
verted in  June  of  1976  to  approprlatlo:)s  for 
other  projects  in  South  Dakota. 

Po«»i  bJc  areas  of  irrifftrtion 

The  concept  of  alongside  Miesouri  River 
Irrigation  is  hardly  new.  Some  preliminary 
studies  have  been  made  of  these  areas,  but 
these  hate  never  been  given  the  major  at- 
tention accorded  Oahe.  This  was  understand- 
able in  the  past  when  the  Oahe  Project  was 
sailing  along  full  steam.  But  now  that  there 
are  problems — we  must  examine  other  al- 
ternatives more  comprehensively.  Private  ir- 
rigation development  along  the  Missouri 
River  is  already  on  the  move.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  was  recently 
reported  to  have  issued  permits  for  irrigat- 
ing 123,687  acres  directly  out  of  the  Mis- 
souri. Permits  for  some  27,000  acres  were  is- 
sued in  1975.  giving  evidence  of  the  rapidly 
developing  Interest.  Thirty  new  permits  were 
Issued  for  river  irrigation  in  Union  County 
this  year.  Also,  in  recent  conversations  with 
a  representative  of  an  Irrigation  equlpmeot 
firm  in  Ft.  Pierre,  we  were  advised  that  many 
uiore  farmers  are  looking  Into  sprinkler  ir- 
rigation systems  with  pomping  directly  from 
the  MissoiuL  This  mavtment  is  proceeding 
without  direct  Federal  investmenta  although, 
of  coui'se,  there  haa  been  a  great  deal  of 
State  and  Federal  technical  aaslstance.  The 
piecemeal  private  development  of  alougslde 
river  Irrigation  illustrates  graphically  that 
irrigation  is  indeed  feasible  today  with  new 
technology  in  sprinkler  Irrlgatloa.  I  daresay 
that  studies  made  ten  years  or  more  ago  can 
hardly  be  up  to  date. 

I  envision  the  development  of  a  series  of 
Missouri  River  irrigation  districts  operating 
alongBide-the-Mlaaoun  River  and  extending 
away  from  the  Missouri  River  with  central 
water  supplies  provided  primarily  by  pipe- 
lines or  smaller  canals.  I  tmderstand  that 
there  Is  new  technology  being  developed  that 
promises  a  dozen  to  100  oeBfter-plTot  rigs  can 
1)6  served  from  a  single  sysSsn.  Certainly,  if 
we  can  develop  alongside  dver  Irrigation  pri- 
vately on  126.000  acres,  as  we  hatve  already 
doue.  or  are  in  the  proeasa  ct  dcAng,  it  would 
be  possible  to  eapan*  this  flgiirs  to  1,009.000 
acres  if  we  make  a  oonesrted  effort.  Indeed 
future  use  permlto  ba*«  bsca  Israsd  tat  over 
ijtODfiOO  acres  o(  iMd  tiwi  might  be  ir- 
rtgatsd  dlrsetly  finomrtiM  Missouri  rlvar^We 
know  that  stretching  atoog  ttM  M••^  .mile 
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■tnteb  of  tlM  Bhrer  there  hare  been  nu- 
nuctras  prapoHOa  Inotudlng  abamrook.  Pol- 
lock-Bamld,  and  the  BOD  Project  In  the  Ft. 
BandaU  Oooaarraoey  Subdtotrlot.  other*  are 
tn  the  talking  stage.  Many  ot  theee  should  go 
t**mu^  <aud  In  addition  on  the  IClsaourl 
Btfer  fitope  in  eentral  South  Dakota,  there 
Is  a  potantial  for  one  or  more  projects.  (See 
MMied  map  on  page  4)  I  vlll  work  for 
9Mdy  congrwsiluiisl  appropriations  of 
these  new  projects  where  there  u  a  favor- 
Mde  cost  benefit  ratio,  and  a  referendum 
that  people  want  them.  However,  in  many 
nssss,  the  lengthy  congreeslonal  approval 
VnetAvrm  should  be  bypassed  and  SUte- 
looal-prtvate  funds  used  to  carry  out  develop- 
'■•h^  Hm  industrial  bond  concept  should 
be  extended  to  water  development  projects. 
Costs 


I*  ■eems  to  me  that  It  la  elementary  that 
th»  Bloasr  we  can  Irrigate  to  the  river,  the 
lower  the  cost.  I  am  advised  that  In  one  In- 
atanoa  a  fanner  operator  near  Pierre  will 
make  an  Investment  of  over  $360,000  to  Irrt- 
S***  aearly  14)00  acree  and  the   Irrigation 
oonsoltant  beltovee  this  would  be  Increased 
to  yWMWO   If   maximum   utlllaatlon   were 
■ooght.  TUs  Is  a  oost  factor  ot  approximately 
•••0  per  aor*  Ineluslve  of  pumps,  pipeline 
*P*  y  ty-pivot  sprtnklen.  WhUe  this  may 
ha  coaaMsred  low  due  to  tb*  proximity  to 
I  rtver.  advantages  of  scale  coming  with  a 
ja  osatfal  pomp  and  distribution  system 
would  probably  oOset  disadvantages  of  dls- 
te»o*  up  to  a  reasonable  point.  C!ompi(<^  this 
with  the  oQsts  of  the  Oahe  unit  wbere  public 
InvestuMuts,  aooonllng  to  a  fact  Sheet  Issued 
earlier  this  year,  are  placed  at  ILTee  per  acre 
and  this  only  brings  the  water  to  the  farm- 
ers' land.  The  farmer  wlU  stlU  need  to  invest 
In  the  sprinkler  and  water  distribution  sys- 
*"™  «a  his  own  land.  A  complete  flnanclal 
•nalyBlB  would   undoubtedly  see   this  dis- 
paiity  narrowed  as  certain  sunlp  costs  In  the 
rasarvoir  and  main  pumping  units  would 
h— 0  to  be  redistributed  if  the  Oahe  Project 
were  not  derrioped  as  originally  planned. 
But  tt  does  give  me  some  basis  to  believe 
**u>*  the  raises  suggest  that  the  alongside 
ftrar  plana  would  have  favorable  C/B  ratios 
Ahd  DMrit  more  serious  developmental  efforts. 
ImOXt  would  these  projects  meet  the  crt'^ 
leal  anflronnMntal  test?  Tests  Isad  me  to 
bsUave  that  the  soOs  In  these  areas  are  sandy 
loama  which  are  much  less  conducive  to  salt 
andwater  bulld-nps.  Betum  flows  could  be 
aocommodated  by  the  Bflssourl  Biver  Itself 
wtttMMit  sartauB  degradation  problems.  As  of 
thtlB  time.  I  know  of  no  serious  environmen- 
tal problems  that  would  be  encountered. 

SXUCRMSMT 

A  orWsal  tditorlal 
Tha  attached  editorial  contains  a  good  deal 
of  critloal  analysis  of  an  Alongslde-The-Mis- 
aoorl  altaraatlve  plan.  Although  the  editorial 
Is  hlglUy  crttleal  of  me.  I  include  It  because 
the  stetlstlDB  It  cites  shed  a  good  deal  of  Ught 
on  tb»  irrigation  contro»ersy  in  South  Da- 
kota.  I  woifld  oontand  tSiat  the  facta  cited 
•tooagly  support  Alongslde-The-Miasouri 
iRlgatlon  as  a  possible  alternative.  The  edi- 
♦o**"*  waa  run  In  two  major  South  Dakota 
dally  nawapapers— in  the  Haron  Datiy  Ptaitu- 
mtm  on  September  ai,  1975,  and  In  the  ilber- 
deen  American  Nev>»  on  September  23,  1976. 

(Vtom  the  Hiuon  Dally  Plainsman  and  Aber- 
deen Amerloan  News,  S^t.  23.  1975] 
Paaasi  la    lT*ivx  OaT 

Proponents  of  watsr  development  In  South 
Dakota  ahould  bo  happy  to  learn  that  Pbst 
DtoMet  Onngramniau  I^rry  Pressler  has  fl- 
naBy  ooncadad  that  IrrlgaClon  wlU  work  in 
Bemth  Dakota  even  though  this  revMation 
<•  fg^jb**  iit  Strang*  and  naive  tarma. 

P««i*«  aald  Wedaaeday  that  he  has  come 

tb*  Oab*  Irrtgariuu  project.  He  thlnka  tha* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Bureau  of  Beclamation  has  overlooked 
natural  irrigation  poaalblUtles  along  the 
lOsaourl  Biver.  And  he  suggests  that  around 
a  million  acres  of  land  along  the  Missouri 
Biver  could  be  found  that  Is  suitable  for  Ir- 
rigation, a  project  that  could  be  developed 
to  two  or  three  yearn  as  an  alternative  to 
Oahe. 

What  Pressler  himself  has  overlooked  is  aU 
of  the  research,  planning  and  work  that  has 
been  going  on  over  the  past  15  or  16  years  In 
the  state  he  U  attempting  to  represent. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  did  conduct 
an  exhRustlve  survey  of  the  Missouri  Biver 
perimeter  which  was  completed  in  1969.  At 
that  time  there  were  several  feasible  projects 
that  showed  promise  but  later  were  put  on 
the  shelf,  either  because  of  lack  of  local  in- 
terest or  lack  of  economic  feaslbllltv.  The 
c»he  project  had  and  has  both,  another  fact 
that  Rep.  Pressler  chooses  to  ignore 

However,  the  state  of  South  Dakota  and 
the  conservancy  subdlstricts  (the  locaUv 
elected  entities  of  government  responsible 
for  water  resource  development  that  Pressler 
refuses  to  listen  to)  have  not  been  idle 

According  to  the  Department  of  Natural 
a^ources  In  Pierre,  the  office  responsible 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  permits  for  Irrigating 
?^^^^^'  *"'  *^'  Missouri  have  been  tesued 
J™,^??'^^  f!^  °^  '»""•  *">*«  ««  nearly  one- 
l^^y.i°l  *^"  .°'«^*  *****8e  (537,200  icres, 
fOT  Which  irrigation  permits  have  been  is- 
sued In  the  entire  state. 

ln?f^1f.\"'*K'  '"*v"  "^*  P*'"'"!*^  (exclud- 
awes  of  land  that  might  one  day  be  Irrigated 
directly  from  the  Missouri  Biver.  These  per- 
mits Include  one  for  1,160,000  acres  issued 
to  the  Lower  James  and  Ft.  Randall  conser- 

»r?i™^rn  Pr**J«**'  one  ^or  Pollock-Herreid  In 
'CampbeU  County  for  28,200  acres  and  one 

J^unSVS"'    ^'°^'*"    "^    ^*'*°^^ 

,Zt^  *!!^™®"  **"'  ^  »  considerably  larger 
•«w«e  t^an  Pressler  had  In  mind,  but  the 
subdlstricts  and  the  state  have  done  a  great 
*»1   more  reeearch  In  this  area  than  the 

SSf^^T-l:^-  '*'"'  """"^  °f  ^^  ^<^  ever 
been  considered  an  alternative  to  Oahe 

fklr.     *  <*«»»el<Vlng  all  or  a  major  part  of 

ISl™  tr.**',*'^  y""*"-  "  te  difficult  to 
oeiwve  that  a  freshman  congressman  could 
be  so  nalve^  Pollock-Herreid  has  been  m  the 
planning  stages  for  a  dozen  years  and  the 
1^  support  has  been  very  enthusiastic. 
Bwn  though  the  project  is  economically  fea- 
u  I^h,  f  p/'°8'^  *i«  failed  to  authorize 
It.  This  is  the  way  federal  projects  work,  and 
a  oongressman  should  know  this. 

Efforts  have  been  made.  unsuccessfuUy  to 
*.fJ^S  the  Shamrock  project  funded  with  state 
funds.  Efforts  to  steer  sute  funds  into  tel- 
gattou  development  are  being  revived  again 
in  Pierre,  but  even  if  they  are  succ^tU 
these  funds  wUl  be  Umlted,  and  largelcale 
progress  wUl  be  slow.  ^ 

South  DakoU  needs  the  mllUon  plus  acres 
nfJ^*.**^?  !5**  **°  *"•*  *"1  b«  developed 
J^  L°'i^*  ^  ***•  Missouri  River.  It  ilso 
needs  the  Oahe  project.  Neither  oan  be  con- 
sidered an  alternative  for  the  other 

Congressman  Pressler  would  servi  hte  state 
better  if  he  would  spend  a  little  more  time 
reseju^lng  his  Ideas  and  a  little  less  time 
putting  out  uninformed  press  releases  that 
make  him  appear  either  naive  or  stupid  And 
he  might  begin  by  talking  with  some  of  the 
people  In  the  conservancy  subdUtrlcts  and 
•tate  government  who  have  been  doing  the 
things  he  Is  beginning  to  dream  about. 

V.  CONCLUSIOK 


October  23,  1975 


to  expand  our  vision  beyond  considering  the 
Alongside-the-Mlssouri  River  Irrlgatton^ 
an  afterthought  and  consider  it  as  a  to^ JT 
orlty^  That  is  what  I  hope  my  propowS  Vui 
do.  However,  this  u  not  a  grand  planfw  to* 
bureaucrats  but  rather  one  which  the  oeo^ 
are  evolving  slowly  for  themselves  asevl! 
denced  by  the  growth  In  Irrigation  alone  uie 
river.  As  a  public  policymaker,  I  think  w» 
have  an  obligation  to  assist  In  provldlna 
leadership  to  encourage  these  plecemealef- 
forts  and  to  develop  the  means  by  which  this 
movement  can  expand.  ^^ 

The  late  Senator  Francis  Case  and  other 
early  supporters  were  not  for  Oahe  brlea- 
Uon  alone  but  saw  the  bigger  picture  of 
Missouri  River  development.  I  hope  to  he^ 
In  that  great  effort.  I  welcome  your  oooJ. 
ments  and  suggestions  to  this  proposal 
Whatever  is  done  in  the  future  should  be 
with  grass-roots  Inputs  and  with  referendum 
by  the  people  involved.  It  Is  possible  that  the 
people  of  our  State  wiU  decide  against  irriaa! 
tlon  in  many  Instances.  This  is  a  question^ 
values,  but  such  a  value  Judgment  should 
rest  wuh  the  people. 


PISCAL  REPUTATION  UNHURT  BY 
^fEW  YORK  CRISIS  IN  VIROINIA 
AND    MARYLAND 


On  balance,  I  believe  that  this  proposal 
ahould  be  considered  as  not  only  a  reasonable 
•ItaraatlTe  to  Oahe,  but  as  a  possible  add-on 
If  that  projeot  survives.  With  the  water  avaU- 
aMe,  and  we  should  never  forfeit  it,  we  need 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF  vxaozma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23.  197S 


Mr.  WAMPLER.  I^.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
our  Nation  have  been  subjected  to  a 
"propaganda  bUtz"  from  the  leaders  of 
New  York  State  and  city  to  the  effect 
that  a  failure  by  the  Ftederal  Govern- 
ment—the people  of  the  United  State*— 
to  rescue  the  city  of  New  York  from  its 
pending  financial  crisis  would  have  an 
adverse  financial  impact  on  every  State, 
city,  and  county  throughout  the  country 

Coming  from  a  section  of  the  country 
where  local  governments  zealously  guard 
their  reputations  for  fiscal  integrity  and 
which  at  the  same  time  know  what  phys- 
ical deprivations  and  economic  hard- 
ships mean  through  long  years  of  expe- 
rience, I  caution  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  to  carefully  examine  this  Fifth 
Avenue  sales  pitch.  I  suggest  the  cur- 
rent experiences  of  other  local  and  State 
governments  to  market  their  municipal 
bonds  on  the  New  York  City-centered  fl- 
nanclal markets  paint  a  much  different 
picture  than  the  doom  and  gloom  paint- 
ing expounded  by  the  great  Empire  State 
leaders. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  experience  of  lo- 
cal governments  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land who  last  Wednesday  sold  $95  mil- 
lion worth  of  mimiclpal  bonds  at  inter- 
est rates  substantially  below  those  paid 
in  recent  years.  It  would  appear  from 
this  experience  that  the  financial  repu- 
tations of  local  governments  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  I  suspect  this  condi- 
tion also  applies  to  the  vast  majority  of 
local  and  State  governments  across  the 
country,  will  be  relatively  unhurt  by  New 
York  City's  financial  crisis. 

In  this  regard,  I  call  each  Member's 
attention  to  an  article  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Poet,  Tbunday,  October  23, 1»75, 
and  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
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ine  recent  similar  municipal  bond  sales 
in  the  States  they  represent  in  Congress. 

The  Washington  Post  article  follows: 
FiscAi.  Befotations  Unxust  bt  Nkw  Yobk; 
MaSTLAND,  Fanraz  Bonds  Bill 

(By  Charles  A.  Krause  and  Jane  Seaberry) 

The  sUte  of  Maryland  and  Fairfax  County 
sold  more  than  tSS  miUlon  worth  of  bonds 
yesterday  at  interest  rates  substantlaUy  be- 
low those  they  have  paid  In  recent  years, 
indicating  that  M*w  York  City's  financial 
crisis  has  not  had  an  adverse  impact  on  aU 
municipal  bond  sales. 

William  8.  James,  Maryland  state  treas- 
urer, said  that,  contrary  to  his  original  fears. 
Mew  York's  problems  am>ear  to  have  actu- 
aUy  hdped  his  state  rather  than  hurt  It. 
This  la  because,  James  aald,  Mew  York  City's 
dllBoultles  "make  us  look  better." 

WaU  Street  investment  bankers  eontacted 
yesterday  aald  that  both  Maryland  and  Fair- 
fax hav*  excellent  reputations  for  flacal  in- 
tegrity and  that  investors  are  sophlsttcated 
enough  to  dUferentlato  between  tbem  and 
other  jurisdictions,  such  as  New  York, 
wbere  major  problems  exist. 

Richard  Bide,  bead  of  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company's  municipal  bond  depart- 
ment, said  that  "the  problemli  of  state  and 
local  governments  have  been  thoroughly 
discounted  by  the  market."  Those  Jurisdic- 
tions that  stUl  look  good  wlU  not  be  penal- 
ized simply  because  other  munlc^alltles  are 
on  th*  brink  oT  dtf  ault,  BM*  aald. 

Both  Maryland  and  Fairfax  have  triple-A 
credit  ratings,  the  highest  possible,  and  both 
have  made  efforts  in  recent  months  to  Im- 
press WaU  Street  with  thetr  financial 
strength  and  fiscal  reeponslbillty. 

A  delegation  of  Maryland  officials,  headed 
by  GtoT.  Marvin  Mandel,  spent  a  day  in 
New  York  last  month  talking  with  Wall 
Street  bankers  and  Investors,  trying  to  con- 
vince tbem  that  Maryland  was  In  no  danger 
of  going  the  way  of  New  York  City,  and, 
now.  New  York  state. 

Fairfax  County  recently  Issued  a  fact-filled 
and  sophisticated  brochure,  similar  to  those 
regularly  printed  by  corporations,  to  In4;>re88 
Wall  Steet  with  the  county's  assets  and  fi- 
nancial strength. 

Asked  If  a  public  relations  effort  helps 
In^lre  investor  confidence,  Eide  said  "It 
doesn't  hurt."  He  added,  however,  that  all 
of  the  major  banks  and  Investment  banking 
houses  In  New  York  maintain  their  own  re- 
search departments  and  attempt  to  inde- 
pendently evaluate  the  flxianclal  condition 
of  state  and  local  governments. 

The  state  of  Maryland  sold  «86.8  mUllon 
W(»rth  of  general  obligation  bonds  yesterday 
at  a  net  Interest  rate  of  6iiT7a  per  cent,  the 
lowest  rate  the  state  has  paid  since  Febru- 
ary, 1973. 

Fairfax  sold  110.66  million  worth  of  similar 
bonds  at  a  net  Interest  rate  of  6.69763  per 
cent,  again  the  lowest  rate  the  county  has 
paid  since  Febnuu7,  1973. 

Maryland  received  three  bids  for  Its  bonds, 
the  lowest  submitted  by  a  consortliun  head- 
ed by  Morgan  Guaranty.  Fairfax  received 
six  bids,  the  lowest  and  winning  bid  sub- 
mitted by  a  group  headed  by  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  Ywk. 

Maryland  plans  to  use  most  of  its  t86 
million  for  construction  projecte.  including 
schools  and  other  state  faculties.  Fairfax 
plans  to  use  Ite  $10  mlUlon  to  Improve  pub- 
lice  transportation  In  the  county. 

Officials  In  both  Annapolis  and  Fairfax 
were  apprehensive  about  the  bonds  sales  and 
the  interest  they  would  have  to  pay.  After 
the  bids  were  opened,  there  was  JubUatlon. 

In  Annap<dlB.  deputy  state  ta-easury  Ed- 
win J.  Schamel  said  those  who  attended 
the  bid  opening  ceremony  there  were  "en- 
thusiastic almoet  to  the  point  of  Jiunping 
up  and  down  and  breaking  open  a  bottle  of 
champagne." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AFL-CIO  CALLS  FOR  CHANGES  IN 
aEMSRAL  REVENUE  8HARINO 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   ICAaSACHTrSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  23,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Hu- 
man Resources,  on  which  I  serve,  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
legislation  to  extend  and  reform  the 
general  revenue  sharing  progi-am  beyond 
its  scheduled  termination  at  the  end  of 
1976.  Hie  subcommittee  has  focused  its 
attention  on  a  number  of  key  issues,  in- 
cluding the  nontraceability  of  revenue 
sharing  funds,  the  extent  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  the  expenditure  of  revenue 
sharing  funds,  the  equity  of  the  alloca- 
tion formula,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
civil  rights  enforcement  under  the  act. 

At  its  recent  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  AFL-CIO  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  several  basic  changes  in  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972. 1  attach  the  text  of  that  resolution 
for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues. 
OxHERAi.  Revenue  Sbasing 

Resolution  No.  41 — By  Delegates  repre- 
senting the  American  Federation  of  State, 
Coxmty  and  Mvmlcipal  Employees. 

Whereas,  The  current  debate  on  extension 
of  the  general  revenue  sharing  program  has 
generated  a  good  deal  of  heated  rhetoric,  but 
very  little  systematic  analysis.  Many  com- 
plalnte  have  been  leveled  against  the  ways  in 
which  general  revenue  sharing  funds  are 
being  spent  by  steto  and  local  governments. 
By  using  data  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury,  critics  of  the  program 
have  charged  that  unacceptebly  smaU 
amounte  of  revenue  sharing  funds  have  been 
allocated  to  programs  dealing  with  the  so- 
cial needs  of  economically  disadvantaged  per- 
sons, and 

Whereas  (This  kind  of  criticism  reflects  a 
basic  tniiniTi<ii»Tn«m«»nng  of  what  general  rev- 
enue niortng  Is  all  about)  The  general  rev- 
enue ffKftrt"g  program  is  nothing  more  than 
a  supplement  to  the  revenue  sowces  of  stete 
and  local  govemmente.  On  tax  equity 
grounds,  it  provides  an  extremely  desirable 
effect:  It  uses  progressively  raised  federal 
tax  dollars  to  supplement  public  services 
which  are  usually  provided  by  regresslvely 
raised  state  and  local  revenues. 

General  revenue  sharing  funds  should  be 
viewed  as  an  Increment  to  local  property  tax 
coUections  or  increased  sales  tax  revenues. 
To  blame  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram for  misguided  spending  decisions 
misses  the  point.  If  a  Jiu-lsdictlon  is  under- 
funding  key  social  programs,  meaningful  re- 
form wlU  come  only  by  impacting  the  entire 
budget  process  at  the  local  level,  tmd 

Whereas,  The  efforts  of  those  who  favor 
Increased  spending  for  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged could  be  put  to  bettor  use  by 
considering  the  performance  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing  as  a  flsoal  equaliser.  This  In- 
volves a  systematic  analysis  of  the  allocation 
formula  baaed  on  two  criteria:  funds  should 
be  targeted  to  Jurisdictions  with  the  great- 
est needs,  and  funds  should  be  transferred 
from  low  service  to  high  snvlce  Juriadic- 
tloDs.  By  basing  the  allocation  of  funds  on 
factors  such,  as  urbanisation,  local  expendi- 
tures, and  welfare  ca4eloads,.a  large  portion 
of  the  wealthy  suburban  entitlements  would 
find  itself  in  the  coffers  of  fiscally  distressed 
central  cities,  and 
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Whereas.  The  most  serious  techniral 
shortcoming  in  the  present  aUocatlon  formu- 
la InvOlvta  the  use  of  imprecise  data  that 
discriminates  against  nTban  minority  groups. 
Systonatlc  underoountlng  of  black  and 
Spanish-speaking  populattons  have  resulted 
In  reduced  shares  for  many  cltlee  with  large 
minority  group  populations.  Discrimination 
on  this  basis  and  an  overall  poor  record  on 
civil  rights  enforcement  leaves  much  room 
for  improvement  In  the  current  program, 
and 

Whereas,  General  revenue  sliartng  has  an 
enormous  potential  for  Increasing  the  fiscal 
capacity  of  hard-pressed  jurisdictions.  With 
more  progressive  aUocation  formulas  and  a 
mechanism  for  rewarding  the  modernization 
and  equity  features  of  state  and  local  tax 
structures,  general  revenue  sharing  could 
play  a  prominent  role  In  developing  a  sound 
basis  for  financing  public  services  In  most 
states  and  cities,  and 

Whereas,  These  governments — particularly 
those  of  our  major  cities — are  threatened 
with  curtailment  of  vital  public  services,  it 
is  appropriate  to  look  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  relief.  However,  some  public  of- 
ficials at  the  state  and  local  level  have  viewed 
the  responsibilities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  being  limited  to  a  simple  check-writ- 
ing function.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government  to  set  minimum  stand- 
ards for  workei-8  who  are  employed  with  the'^e 
funds  is  met  with  incredible  resistance,  and 

Whereas.  If  certain  pvibllc  officials  insist 
that  the  federal  government  has  no  right  to 
set  minimum  labor  standards,  consistency 
requires  that  they  refuse  all  federal  funding. 
and 

Whereas.  In  order  to  guard  against  the 
flagrant  disregard  of  congressional  mtent  on 
the  issue  of  fair  labor  standards.  Congress 
must  insist  that  federal  standards  must  be 
met  as  a  pre-condition  for  receiving  federal 
money;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  1.  AFL-CIO  lurges  the  Congres!" 
to  view  the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
as  a  supplement  to  stete  and  local  govern- 
ment tax  revenues,  not  as  an  alternative  to 
the  system  of  categorical  grant  programs. 

2.  We  \u-ge  the  Congress  to  adopt  an  allo- 
cation formula  under  the  general  revenue 
sltarlng  program  which  targets  funds  to  Ju- 
rlsdletlons  which  provide  a  high  level  of  pub- 
lic services  and  contain  a  large  number  of 
economically  disadvantaged  citizens  in  their 
populations. 

3.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  \)se  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program  to  reward  thoee 
states  which  their  own  revenues  through 
progressive  tax  structiures. 

4.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  mandate  stronp 
civil  rights  enforcement  under  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program,  including  a  proce- 
dure for  updating  Inadequate  data  which 
reflecte  a  systematic  pattern  of  discrlmUia- 
tlon. 

6.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  require  all  re- 
cipient govemmente  undo'  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  program  to  comply  with  aU  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 


INVESTIGATE  KGB  ACTIVITIES  ON 
CAPITOL  HELL 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GKoaoiA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  3  weeks  ago  Senator  Barry 
GoLowATBi,  RepuUlcan  of  Arizona,  dis- 
closed that  Vice  President  RoacirgLLER 
had  been  told  to  si^ppress  the  public  re- 
lease of  informatiaD  that  t)ie  Soviet  in- 
teUigence  snrlce,  the  KGB.  had  infil- 
trated Wftn  to  nine  Senators'  ofBces. 
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InfanBatlaB  was  witbbeld  from 
pnvie  because  It  "ndglrt 
vlth  tbe 
.tttefiiis 

people  in 
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I  Oennan.  Cteeh,  Bed 
.je,  et  cetera — to  con- 
ttrae  aid  espand  their  actlvmee. 

A  dlitlngiilehad  jciwUe  dttaen.  Wilson 
C.  laoaak  mamUam  on  bahatf  of  Umni- 

icallBdior 
■ad  praeUcal 
Btapi  to  fcetetan  to«e«eraitae  the  ettent 
of  the  Ccnimuuim  teteBtgcnee  operatloim 
In  the  ndtad  States  including  the  es- 
taWfahmirt  U  a  aejeetoommlttee  of  both 
hooses  to  Investigate  the  matter  th<»>- 

I  rnmniuiid  ttie  full  statement  of  the 
clisiiiiaii  of  Oeneemed  VotRs  to  the  Im- 
mediMe  attentloD  of  my  ccfleagoes. 

CBAmcAH  or 

Yomma 


Wltooa  a  Idwom,  ra.«i>,Y^>^  of  coa- 
«o4tar  eaUad  for  ettbar  Vloe 
It  ■oefeafaUtr  or  aiiUor  Cbnitdi  to 
votan  Uw  namea  of 
B'  oencaa  which  have 
i  hr  tba  Sovlat  seeret  police. 
Ba  ais*  aaila«  fat  •  Ooagraaaioiial  inTcstlca- 
**— >r  toth  linwaia  of  \bM  Watergate-type 
covMHp  of  tiw  ^eoMc  InflUtBtkm.  as  well  as 
all  tha  SoTlat  aq>lonage  activities  Id  the 
Unltaa  Mataa. 

ntiMtar  ■■III  OoMwater  (B-Aria.)  revealed 
that  Vlaa  MMMtnt  Naiann  A.  BockefeUer  had 
bean  iMd  «d  sapprcai  nUnanlnc  to  the  public 
that  tha  wmmm  t*  uhM  Sanators'  odeae  had 
been  Inflltratad  by  «ba  Cksmmunlst  aaeret 
poUea  (KOB  «r  «teir  te^wn) .  OoJdwmtar  dls- 
closadttya  aeylastpa  atory  la  anawer  to  a 
q^yy^^fcy  celanatat  Jotin  Ijofton  who  was 
•ufeaMtalhig  Car  Ifartln  Agranaky  on  his 
Sap*iabar  M  avaatag  program  on  WKTA, 
Puklie  MoadcaaUag  8F«t»m  Network.  Wash- 
tngea«.BLa 

I'c.  baaaaa  aaM  ttiat  the  protection  of  tbe 
•"*''—'*  •■•■irlVi  ^-mm  TTnifwi  ntatii  agalimi 
its  atff-gaoalslaMl  aaaany.  tba  Sovtet  Dnlon. 
aalns  IS  aapaaMw  tiMt  ttia  klanttflratlon 
of  tba  Inflltratad  Senators'  offlcea  ba  lawlail 
ta  tha  aaMateaa  ■■npia.  UntU  tbla  la  done 
Is  removed,  top  aaaret, 
a  u  batng  rsoelvad  la 
^ivlildi  Ifenla  snaoaptttala  to  theft 
by  i^m  taflMaatan.  fltatUouIaily  dangatoua  to 
r  la  If  an  of  tba  SanaSora  aad 
jtbaoXA. 
InAlttaited.  tat 
ivlog  aanaltlve,  htahiy 
secret  matarial. 

lit  aapaars  that  eitbar  PmsI- 


.  —  .____  laglteatlon 

In  tha  Sanaton'  oOoes  after  Vice  President 

RockafaUar  bad  i bill  eenator  Ooldwater 

he  would  print  ttie  story  in  his  oonunlsalon's 
OIA  taport.  Mava  Ukaly.  it  waa  Klaataeer  who 
ordered  tba  naaaaaliaaiit  because  NXWS- 
WKKK  magaartne  raoanUy  reported  in  its 
•Periaaapa  giUaja"  tba*  Sacretacy  Kiealnger 
had  NaMn«  «■«  «ut  mt  »  ^g^t  ^^^  of 
material  about  avrtaft  vytng  on  the  United 
Stataa  cat  of  «ha  «KA  aaport" 'If  true."  said 
Lucom.  *Vudi  ooDoealmant  from  tha  public 
by  thaaaarataiy  acatata  oalla  Car  Klaainger's 
resign atton  ftoaa  oOoa.  Bucli  a  '<»"*'TniaMmi 
ot  tba  'Vata^ptta  coverup  mantaUty  by  Kl>> 
•ihgw  baa  BO  gaaoa  in  a  democracy  and  most 
be  -^ •- 


naga 


«a  do  tbat  tbaia^s  no  aay  to  talk 
tt.  'Hiey  bava  our  country  ■haolutely 
Inflltrated.  I  would  say  every  aMjar  ladiMtry, 
every  major  bustneaa;  they  know  what's  go- 
ing on  in  the  conmmteea  of  Oongreas.  Every 
once  to.  m  aftile  in  Ika  Amad  eerrtoae  Ck>m- 
mlttee  m  aee  the  RuaMan  equal  sitting  out 
there.  Once  M  a  while  acnaeone  will  say,  'If 
thaae's  anytiUiig  youYe  aot  undentandlng'— 
Just  want  to  make  him  feel  at  home.  We 
couldnt  do  that  In  Rrasla.'' 

Mr.  Luoom  asks  "who  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  inviting  Communists  to  sit  in 
on  Its  meetings." 

He  alw  says  that  Senator  Goldwater*s  state- 
ments on  Oommunlst  infiltration  and  eaplo- 
Daga  are  corroborated  as  Coaununlst  policy 
by  John  Barron  la  his  book.  "KOB.  tba  aeeiet 
Work  of  Soviet  Secret  Agents."  Thte  book 
(Beader's  Digest  Press,  distributed  by  B.  P. 
Dutton  it  Co.,  Inc.,  1974)  describes  as  fol- 
lows; "KGB  training  manual  entitled  "The 
Practice  of  Recruiting  Americans  In  the  USA 
and  Third  Countrlee."  The  format  states  the 
manual  was  'puUiriMd  la  accordance  wltti  ttie 
plan  for  editorial  pubiiahtag  woik  of  (KGB 
ffigher)  Scliool  101,  approved  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  First  Chief  Dlroctorate  of  the 
KOB  under  the  CoimcU  of  Ministers,  USSR. 
The  authors  are  Identified  as  Y.  M.  Briwlov, 
H.  s.  Skvortaov,  L.  A.  Byzov,  V.  M.  Xvanov! 
and  N.  o.  Dyakov.  Hie  wumnal  epaciflaa  the 
man  inqMxtaat  KXSB  targata  in  the  UbMed 
States;  outlines,  step  by  step,  the  methods 
the  KGB  customarily  employs  in  recrnltlng 
Americans. . . .'  " 

"The  basic  targets  of  our  (KGB)  agent 
penetration  (operations)  are  as  feJllows:  The 
•  President's  Cabinet  and  the  National  Security 
Cotmcll.  The  State  Department,  including  its 
representatives  in  New  York,  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  VS.,  the  Passport  CMBce  of  the 
State  Department,  etc.  The  U.S.  Department 
or  Defense  (Pmtagon),  the  military  intMli- 
gence  organs  of  this  department,  and  the 
P«inanent  MiUtary  Group  of  the  NATO  Staff 
in  the  UB.  Tha  Central  IntelUgenoe  Agency 
and  the  Pederal  Biireau  of  Investigation.  The 
National  Assodatlon  of  Manufacturers,  and 
tbe  DMKt  important  monopolies  and  banking 
homes,  which  have  a  dlract  inflt»iiee  on  the 
UB.  goveramant.  "Hie  moat  important  scien- 
tme  oentara  and  laboratoriea; .  . 

"The  governing  organs  of  the  leading  po- 
litical parties  In  the  UB.  and  other  influ- 
ential public  and  pdltioal  organisations- 
trade  unions,  youth,  Journ^lstic,  etc;  ..." 

"Soviet  Intamgenoe  can  acoompUah  this 
task  sucoesafuUy  with  tba  aid  of  a  competent 
agent  network  capable  of  obtaining  tba  se- 
cret infocmatlon  la  wbich  we  are  interested 
Tba  aeyyaltlon  of  aucb  aa  agent  network 
in  tiia  aoantrlas  of  tba  principal  adversary, 
partlculariy  in  tba  UJL  (oapltellaation  sup- 
plied), U  the  most  important  operational 
task  of  Soviet  latdUgenca." 

Vi.  Luoom  points  out  that  although  Sen- 
ator Church  promised  on  June  18  to  in- 
vestigate KOB  activities  In  the  United  States, 
almost  tour  months  have  elapsed  and  Sen- 
ator Church  has  yet  to  hold  one  public 
hearing  investigating  the  KGB.  Instead,  Sen- 
ator Chiurch  is  constantly  criticizing  the  CIA 
but  not  the  KOB.  Senator  Chin-ch's  failure 
to  do  so.  according  to  Mr.  Lucom.  shows  the 
need  for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
activate the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  a  re-lnvlgorated  Senate 
latamal  Security  Committee  which  can  keep 
the  Aaaerioaa  public  constantly  informed  on 
audi  aabvamoa  in  the  United  States  so  tbe 
yMte  arlll  not  unknowingly  suppcct  Com- 
propagnnda  npaaattons  ttirougb  tbe 
■let  "Ubttad  Ptaeaa."  Also,  a  select 
Ittaa  at  both  luwinaa    aliiillai    to  tbe 

iii«HMBB*a  Xbm  fUl  extant  or 
by  both  Senator 


Ortdwater  and  aanan^a  book,  "kobl  -n., 
SeoratWatkoCSaalatAee^r^  ^^  • 
"Tbm  votera  ham  a  tXfiU  ta  know  "  states 
Mr.  Lucom.  "1%  is  only  tbrongh  midt  ctmoeia- 
ment  of  CoBmraalst  mibventan  and  mtma- 
gaada  fronta  that  untatfonaed  voten  m 
deceived  taito  mpperttag  ManrtaM-l.aMalMn  " 
Mr.  Luoom  laaa  on  to  aay.  "rnawaiiium  is 
the  cancer  of  fraadom  and  no  ooa  kaowlittiv 

would  vote  for  eaaoar  to  kUl  his  own  fraadnn 
or  tbe  Ualtad  Btataa." 

Mr.  Luoom  ag  waWaaHy  caUa  tat  Urm.  Katb- 
arUM  Orabam.  PobUataar  of  tbe  WaablM- 
ton  Poet,  Mr.  Joe  L.  AUcUtoa.  PubltSa^ 
tbe  Waabington  Star  Neva.  Mr.  Artbur  Solz- 
berger.  PnbllAer  of  The  New  York  Times. 
Mr.  Otis  Obaadlar,  Publlaher  of  the  i2 
Angelea  Times;  also,  Mr.  wes  Oallagfaer  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Aaaoclated  Preas.  Mr 
Roderick  Beaton,  bead  of  tbe  United  Press! 
Mr.  Herbert  Schiosaer  of  National  ttowleast- 
Ing,  Mr.  William  Paley,  Cbidrmaa  of  the 
OolumUa  Broadcasting  System  and  Mr 
Richard  Salaat  of  CBS  Neva.  Mr.  Leonard 
Goldenson,  President  of  the  American  Braad- 
castlng  System,  Mr.  Bdward  Uttle.  President 
of  Mutual  Broadcasting  Syefeem.  as  w«U  as 
many  other  t<^  media  laadem.  to  anlgn  in- 
vestigative r^ortars  as  tbey  did  la  the  Water- 
gate matter— to  Inveetlgate— and  tf^arX  to 
the  American  people  the  aamee  of  the  seven 
to  nine  Senators'  offices  InlUtrated;  the  ma- 
terial of  Soviet  spying  in  the  United  States 
Secretary  Kissinger  is  repmi«d  to  have  sup- 
pressed froaa  tba  BockeMIer  Beport  on  the 
CIA;  and  any  oOur  Infoimatioa  the  CIA, 
the  FBI,  and  any  other  inteUlgence  agencies 
have  of  such  Commtmist  infiltration  m  the 
United  States  because  It  "might  disturb  deli- 
cate negotiations  with  the  Communists" 

Mr.  Luoom  says  it  is  this  erroneous.  In- 
secure coverup  poUcy  which  has  allowed  the 
Soviet  subversion  to  be  so  successful  In  the 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "I*t  the  people 
know  the  facts,  and  the  country  will  be  safe." 


SECRETARY  OP  THE  ARMY  SPEAiCS 
AT  FORT  STEWART-HUNTEB 
ARMY  AIRPIELD 


HON.  BO  GINN 

or  CEOHGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTA'nVBS 

Thursday,  October  2$,  1975 

Mr.  ODW,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Maitin  B.  Hoffman,  mir  distin- 
soished  Secretary  of  the  Army,  i«cently 
presided  over  ttie  actlvatton  cerwtiwny 
of  the  24th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort 
Stewart-Hunter  Army  Airfield.  Qa. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
24th  DivlslQn  is  making  its  home  at 
Stewart-Hunter  within  the  Rrat  Con- 
gressional District  of  Georgia  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  repreeenting. 

Tile  24th  Dtviskm  bears  a  vital  role  in 
our  Nation's  defoise,  and  I  have  great 
pride  in  the  division  because  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  firsthand  ttiat  the 
safety  of  Uie  United  States  tests  to  the 
hands  of  the  finest  men  and  women  in 
the  Nation. 

Secretu7  Hoffman  made  note  of  the 
great  acconudlshments  in  the  past  and 
the  great  future  that  lies  ahead  for  the 
24th.  The  Secretary  ia  ooe  of  tbe  most 
Incisive  men  In  our  Gownment,  and  I 
would  like  to  place  his  leouuiu  in  the 
Bmcon  a*  this  point  for  the  benefit  of 
■qr  ot^eagiMs: 


r.rt. 


October  23 y  1975 

BUUXKS  BT  Hon.  MAKTHf  R.  HorvMAN,  Sbc- 
arrABT  or  ths  Aairr  at  thb  Activation 
CsBUcoNT  or  Tax  34th  Imvamtbt  Dnrmoir, 

FORT  STBWAar,  Oa. 

Governor  Busbee,  Senator  Talmadge,  Sen- 
ator Nunn,  Representative  Olnn,  Distln- 
KUlshed  Guests,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  Men 
and  Women  of  the  24th  Division:  We  are 
gathered  here  for  an  atisplckiUB  event  today 
m  the  20l8t  year  of  the  life  of  the  United 
States  Army.  It  is  a  renaissance  today  of  a 
part  of  American  history  and  of  the  Army's 
history.  The  Taro  Leaf  Division — the  flut- 
ing 34th — returns  again  to  the  active  rolls  of 
the  Army.  This  is  truly  a  significant  day 
for  the  Army  and  for  the  Nation. 

Today's  modem  Army  Is  moving  toward  a 
force  of  18  active  and  8  National  Guard  di- 
visions: A  fully  manned,  combat -ready  force. 
Oar  actions  here  today  mark  dramatic  pro- 
gnss  toward  that  goal.  And  it  is  fitting  that 
this  division,  which  Is  so  Important  and  in- 
tegral a  part  of  that  24-dlvlsion  total  foroe, 
carries  the  designation  as  the  24th  Division. 

It  has  been  said — and  wisely — ^that  those 
who  will  not  learn  the  lessons  of  history  will 
be  required  to  repeat  them.  This  Is  true  of 
nations,  it  Is  true  of  organizations.  It  Is  true 
of  Individuals.  And  so  I  will  address  briefly 
tlM  history  of  this  Division  In  certain  as- 
pects that  bear  directly  on  the  present  and 
the  future,  and  on  our  goals  for  the  U.S. 
Army. 

The  24th  Division  was  bom  at  Schofield 
Barracks,  Hawaii.  Just  68  days  before  the 
Japanese  launched  the  surprise  attack 
against  Pearl  Harbor  which  sent  the  Nation 
into  nearly  4  years  of  global  war. 

History  reminds  us  that  It  was  the  men  of 
the  Taro  Division  who  fired  some  of  the  first 
rounds  of  World  War  n  and  gave  up  the  first 
dead  to  the  threat  against  our  freedcm.  On 
December  7.  1941,  Japanese  filters  strafed 
the  unwarned  men  of  the  24th.  When  the  Day 
of  Infamy  was  over,  8  members  of  the  24th 
had  given  their  lives.  But  the  ground  fire  of 
the  24th  had  brought  down  6  enemy  fighters. 
It  was  evident  that  the  newborn  24th  Divi- 
sion was  a  real  fighting  organization. 

In  April,  1944,  after  months  of  prepara- 
tion, the  24th  scrambled  over  the  ramps  of 
landing  crafts  at  Tanamerah  Bay  to  liberate 
HoUandla,  New  Guinea.  The  Division  hit  the 
beaches  again  at  Leyte  on  October  20tb. 
Rilllpplne  residents  greeted  the  24th  with 
shouts  of  "Vlct<H7,"  producing  that  new 
nickname  for  the  Division.  It  was  there  on 
Leyte  that  the  commander  of  the  34th  In- 
fantry— Colonel  "Red"  Newman — ImmMtal- 
ized  the  Image  of  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry 
when  he  called  to  his  men  pinned  down  by 
small  arms  fire:  "Get  the  hell  off  tbe  beach: 
follow  me."  Today,  "Follow  Me"  continues  as 
the  spirit  of  the  Infantry,  as  the  heritage  of 
the  24th  Division,  and  as  a  way  of  life  for 
the  modem  American  soldier.  We  are  Indeed 
proud  to  have  Colonel,  and  now  Major  Gen- 
eral (Retired),  Newman  with  us  her  today. 

In  December  1944,  the  Victory  Division 
again  hit  the  beaches — this  time  on  the  rocky 
coast  of  Mlndoro.  The  24th  then  sailed  south 
to  Mindanao,  marched  more  than  100  miles 
across  that  last  Japanese  stronghold  In  the 
Philippines,  and  was  mopping  up  enemy  re- 
sistance when  the  war  In  the  Pacific  ended. 
The  Division  then  settled  Into  occupation 
and  garrison  duty  In  Japan. 

In  June  1950,  the  North  Koreans  threat- 
ened the  right  of  South  Korean  self-deter- 
mination. Pouring  down  from  the  nortii, 
they  threatened  to  push  the  South  Korean 
Army  Into  the  sea.  The  United  Nations — led 
by  the  United  States— determined  to  repel 
the  assavilt,  but  time  was  needed  to  marshal 
the  necessary  forces.  A  foothold — at  least — 
had  to  be  held  for  the  building  of  the  UW 
combat  power.  The  24th  was  understrength 
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and  garris<»ied  in  Japan,  but  they  were  the 
closest — and  LTC  Charles  B.  Smith  took  his 
smaU  task  force  to  Korea  to  stop  the  enemy 
and  to  buy  time.  Task  Force  Smith  and  the 
remainder  of  the  34tft  that  was  later  landed 
at  Pusan  paid  the  high  price  of  a  nation 
forced  to  go  to  war  unprepared.  But  Uie  24th 
Division  held  the  foothold  and  joined  the 
push  north  untU  the  Armistice  of  1953. 

The  Victory  Division  stayed  In  Korea  to 
guard  the  South  Korean  nation  against  an- 
other attack. 

I  have  spent  some  time  this  morning  go- 
ing over  the  history  of  the  24th  to  relate 
some  brief  gUmpees  of  the  proud  heritage 
that  goes  with  the  Division  Colors  you  are 
now  charged  with  forwarding.  But  I  also 
wish  to  dwaU  with  you  on  a  lesson  we  must 
strive  to  learn  and  retain,  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  Nation — the  lesson  of  preparedness. 
Twice,  the  24th  Division  has  felt  the  effecte 
of  the  Nation's  unpreparedness  for  war.  They 
were  the  first  to  fi^t.  Unpreparedness  cost 
lives  at  Schofield  Barracks,  but  f<»tunately 
the  enemy  could  not  press  the  attack. 

After  World  War  II.  as  a  nation  we  again 
Ignored  the  lessons  of  history  and  demobU- 
Ized  into  a  weak,  understrength,  and  lll-pre- 
pwed  garrison  Army.  When  aggreaslon 
threatened  Korea,  the  24th  Division,  though 
understrength  and  undertrained.  answered 
the  Nation's  call. 

I  hope  and  trust — and  I  know  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  here  with  me  today  join  me 
In  the  hope  that  the  activation  of  the  Mth 
Division  here  today  is  a  beUwether.  As  part 
of  a  combat-ready.  24-dlvlslon  force.  It  wUl 
stand  guard  over  the  cause  of  world  freedom. 
This  Nation  must  never  again  by  Ito  nn- 
preparedneas  tempt  a  foreign  power  to  act 
against  it  by  force  of  arms. 

The  modern  24th  must,  and  I  know  will, 
remain  true  to  the  honor  and  valor  of  the 
men  who  have  gone  before.  We  Uve  In  an 
era  of  moderit  technology  when  the  essential 
requirement  of  any  future  conflict  wUl  be  to 
win  and  win  decisively  the  first  battle.  This 
Is  your  challenge,  men  and  women  of  the 
24th.  You  must.  In  justice  to  yovir  history 
and  to  the  Army's  mission,  maintain  readi- 
ness exemplary  In  our  modem  Army. 

The  activation  of  this  Division  thus  car- 
ries a  clear  message  to  our  aUles  and  to  those 
who  may  seek  to  test  the  Nation's  will  In 
some  future  contingency.  The  Army  wlU  be 
ready — to  move,  to  stand,  and  to  fight — ^and 
to  win  the  first  engagement.  God  willing,  the 
Nation  will  remain  strong  and  free  and  will 
not  again  be  forced  Into  armed  conflict.  Our 
readiness  will  provide  the  strongest  deter- 
rent against  that  possibility.  But  should  the 
call  to  battle  sound,  the  24th  and  the  United 
States  Army  will  be  ready.  > 


DRUG-RELATED  CRIMES  AGAINST 
PHARMACIES 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  upward  spiral  of  drug-re- 
lated crimes  against  pharmacies.  In  fiscal 
year  1978  there  were  4,333  such  offenses 
nationwide.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1974.  the  number  of  these  crimes  per 
annum  has  toereased  by  45  percent  to 
6,320 — or  an  average  of  over  125  offenses 
in  every  State. 


33^9 

The  unusual  growth  in  pharmacy  bur- 
glaries and  robberies  correlates  with  the 
implementation  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  and  the  Federal  crackdown 
on  illegal  drug  trafficking.  While  the 
stricter  enforcement  of  these  laws  on  the 
Federal  level  has  created  a  void  in  drug 
supply  naticmwide,  many  fear  this  void 
is  being  filled  by  the  spiral  In  drug-re- 
lated crimes  against  pharmacies. 

To  revei'se  this  trend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hefner)  has 
drafted  legislation,  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Di-uggists. 
which  would  make  the  robbery  or  bur- 
glary of  a  retail  pharmacy  a  Federal 
offense. 

This  measure,  which  I  have  cospon* 
sored,  provides  a  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment for  up  to  5  years  or  a  fine  of  up 
to  $5,000,  or  both,  for  breaking  and  en- 
tering into  a  retail  pharmacy  with  in- 
tent to  steal  a  narcotic  or  other  con- 
trolled substance. 

A  drug-related  offense  against  a  retail 
pharmacy,  while  armed,  would  subject 
the  offender  to  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or 
Imprisonment  for  a  minimum  of  2  years 
and  a  maximum  of  25  years,  or  both.  In 
the  commission  of  such  a  crime,  if  the 
criminal  should  kill  or  maim  any  other 
person,  the  minimum  sentence  will  be 
set  at  not  less  than  10  years  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  life  imprisonment. 

In  addition  to  providing  added  deter- 
rence, making  drug -related  crimes 
against  retail  pharmacies  I>ederal  crimes 
would  provide  additlonsJ  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  to  State  and  local 
authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  legislation 
Is  meritorious,  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  and  insert  the 
text  of  H.R.  9914  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

H.R.    9914 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 

Act  to  provide  penalties  for  persons  who 

obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  narcotics  or 

other  controlled  substances  from  a  retail 

pharmacy  by  force  and  violence,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled,  That  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  UB.C.  801  et 
seq..  Public  Law  92-513)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  followii^  section  411 
(21  U.S.C.  851)  thereof  the  following: 

"THEFT  AWD  OTHEK  CSIIIKS  TO  OBTArN   NASCOT- 

ics   OK   oran   contkollkd   snesTANcas 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person — 

"(1)  to  break  and  enter  the  premises  of  a 
retaU  pharmacy  with  the  intent  to  steal,  or 
otherwise  obtain  by  unlawful  means,  a  nar- 
cotic or  other  controlled  substance:  or 

"(2)  to  obtain,  or  attempt  to  obtain,  from 
or  within  the  premises  of  a  retail  pharmacy, 
by  fM-ce  or  violence,  a  narcotic  or  other  con- 
troUed  substance. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)(1)  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  S6.000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  twenty 
years,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  violates,  or  attempte 
to  violate,  subsection  (a)  while  armed,  or  by 
assaulting  any  person,  or  by  putting  In  jeop- 
ardy the  life  of  any  person  by  the  use  of  a 
dangerous  weapon  or  device,  shall  be  fined 


tlMa  $l0ja9»  or  ImprlMiMd  tor  not 

tavD  ftan  mad  aot  man  tbaa 

r  both  sucli  flue  and  lm« 


''(O  Aay  ftrmm  who.  la  TtoUtfug  or  »«- 
tMsptlBC  to  HAito  aabMctloa  (a),  kllla  «r 
aoalini  ib^  •ttar  pw nii  th»ii  b*  «««miwiiM< 
for  BO*  law  thaa  tea  fears  nor  tar  mom  Hiaa 
US:". 

Sac.  a.  TlM  taWa  of  contenta  or  tba  Com- 
prAMnalva  Orv  Atniaa  FrarenUoa  and  Con- 
trol  Act  ct  IwniM  amandad  liy  inaertlng  after 
tlM  Kcoi  MattDg  to  section  411  the  fbUow- 
1B»: 

"Sec.  «12.  Theft  aad  other  crimes  to  obtain 
BarosUca  '  or    other    controlled 


RESOMTTTOMBMaSED  BY  THE  AN- 
NPMt  OOHTHrnOW  OP  THE  WA- 
TtamMM  MUMS  AinnLIARY,  JEW- 
ISH WAR  ▼ETERAN8  OP  THE 
TJSA..ltfC. 


HON.  ajytENCE  D.  LONG 

IN  THB  HOD8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thmndat/.  October  23.  1975 

Ut.  UMO  af  Marsrland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ttM  liftalBtln  durfnun  for  the  tUry- 
laa«  I^idlM  AoMlBrr  of  the  JewWi  Wkir 
Vetwang  of  the  VAA..  Bin.  F^aul  8be(- 

■  !■■<•  available  to  me  three 
moMMons    passed    by    the 
laiT^  Mth  Annual  Oonren- 
tlon. 

Tkese  three  resohitionB,  dttng  the 
plichts  of  Syrian  and  Soviet  Jewry  and 
napoBdlBe  ta  spMafUl  critlt^nn  of  lan/A 
at  a  leeent  UJf.  oonferenoe  are  atate- 
menta  «Wcli  I  ciUl  to  the  meet  serfoos 
attenkion  of  the  Oonsress. 
The  texts  of  the  resolution  follow: 

RESOLDTIOKsPaaBED  AT  48tH  ANNTrAI. 

oir 


STKUr  JKW8 

Whereas:  Tbm  pUght  of  the  Jewish  cUl- 
aaas  of  Sjzla  who  are  being  persecuted  by 
the  goTemment  of  that  country. 

Be  it  moivtd:  That  the  National  Ladlea 
Auxttlaiy  oCtbe  jwrtA  War  Veterans  of  the 
^■8-A.  «■■  ^MB  PraaMent  Ford  to  Intervene 
pwaeMMy.  Mglag  the  President  of  Syria  to 
<*— >  *M  jiaiwuulUm  and  to  Insore  their 
hiimait  f%h>i  Id  dHtntty  and  to  request  the 
BjTlaa  favaraBBHM  te  permit  the  immlgra- 
^^""^  °?.*y'*y  9tm%.  "We  farther  urge  Secre- 
**«y_flainar1  vt  Itm  QBlted  Hatlona  to  urge 
the  BytlBU  govesaasent  to  conq>ly. 
aof  ui  jawar 
Whereas;  Every  Indication  pointo  to  con- 
to  the  status  of  Jews 
and  Jewish  emigration 
\  aaeilned  further  In  ttw  past 
'f  oCthe  1978  figure;  and 

al  karassment  of  Jews  seek- 
[totaave  oontlnues  aa  author- 

^-"  --*— *  frtson  aentences  on  Jews 

ffyyd"W  tnnaped-up  charges  while  addl- 
"  '    and  IntbBldattons 

tn^  *n>iying: 
I  abrasMl  to  SoTtot  cm- 

— . . — iBd  to  a  aioastn>UB  tax 

M  aowlH  iiiltiiillii  take  foithar  aim  at 
Soviet  Tslsh  aatMata  flMd  from  Joka  and 
denied  aowlsfaeat  once  they  have  H9U«d 
'•v  mt  vtMS  sMIsunive  only  thiough  ilaaa- 
«lat  aaiMaaoa  ftam  Jtows  from  othar  ooua- 

the  refusal  of  Breahnev  and  bis 
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ealleaguea  In  tba  Sovtet  leadeiahlp  to  dtecuss 
faintly  eiilgnrtloii  wttk  vtalttng  American 
-— — " — tafasaata  lM«Mi, 

:  «*MaSy  Ow  cballange  to  create 
wttain  Serlst  poUoy  requires  au 
the   iBgenBlty   and   eompaaslen    the    world 
JewMn  flotBBBvmlty  la  able  to  muster. 

Be  it  rmotved:  tli«t  the  ZAcHea  Auxiliary 
ot  the  Jawah  wer  Veterans  of  the  VSJi. 
pledges  Its  parttdpatkm  In  progranw  ataied 
at  sMflntng  the  BMrftala  of  Soviet  Jiews 
whether  by  personal  visits,  communicatione 
or  pubUe  protest; 

Be  it  further  resolved:  that  we  urge  our 
Goeenunent  to  stand  l«st  la  its  commitment , 
to  bimian  rights  by  persisting  in  its  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  new  agreement  with  the  Bo- 
net  Union  wfaloh  would  m*lc«  pooslble  In- 
ereased  emlgratloci. 

nrrBSKATTowAi.  woimr'B  tcak 
The   delegates   assembled   voted   to  affirm 
the  position  of  the  Leadership  Conference  of 
National  Jewish  Women's  Organlzsatlone,  of 
which  the  National  Ladles  Auxlliarv  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S-A.  Is' a  mem- 
ber,   and    which    represents    over    1,000,000 
women  In  the  United  States,  to  express  sharp 
disapproval  of  the  Ill-founded  cfiticlsm  and 
gross  distortion  of  Israel's  position  at  the  re- 
cent Mexico  City  UN  Conference  on  Inter- 
national   Women's   Tear.   The   equation   of 
Zionism  In  the  Declaration  of  Mexico  with 
oolonlallsm,   apartheid  and  other  forms  of 
oppression  was  excoriated.  We  express  con- 
deinnatlon  that  In  another  resolution  at  this 
world   conference   of   the  IWY,   Israel   was 
falsely  accused  of  violations  of  fundamental 
human  rights  against  Palestinians  and  all 
States  and  international  organl2atlons  were 
urged  "to  extend  asslstanoe"  to  Palestinians 
"in  their  struggle  against  Zionism."  We  re- 
gret tha*  the  value  of  the  Mexico  City  Con- 
ference was  ao  greatly  dfanlntehed  by  these 
erroneous  and  prejudiced  attacks  upon  both 
Israel  and  Zionism.  "Riese  Incidents  are  part 
of  a  recent  chain  of  most  unfortunate  and 
reprehensible  abuses  In  which  nunjbers  of 
Arab.  Third  Wortd  and  developing  nations 
have  speaibeaded  actions  In  the  UN  which 
are  meant  to  Isolate  Israel.  Such  deeds  can 
only  lead  to  a  weAenlng  of  the  UN  whWh  re- 
duces for  an  nations  and  peoples  the  oppor- 
tunities for  peace,  equality  aad  development. 
to  which   should    be   added   seciirlty   and 
Justice. 

1^X9  National  Ladles  A\Dolll8ry  of  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.,  along  with 
the  I^adenfalp  Ouifereoce  of  National  Jew- 
Mh  Womenv  Oigaoteatkms,  appreciates  the 
unwavering  stand  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation in  yottaig  aglnsl  imfalr  statements 
directed  toward  IWmI  in  Mexico  City.  We 
shaU  continue  to  edticate  our  members  on 
the  WcHld  Plan  of  Action  adopted  for  the 
International  Women's  Tear  and  to  strive  for 
the  rights  and  advancement  of  women  in  all 
araas  of  aoelal.  poMtioal.  eoonoaHc  and  edu- 
cational life,  as  vail  aa  to  struggle  for  their 
equal  opportimlty  In  decision  making  with 
men  for  the  benefit  of  all.  At  the  same  time, 
we  sbaa  ataoseek,  ttowugh  governmental  and 
organlzattonal  appioatAes,  to  educate  men, 
women  and  govaramants  on  ttie  facte  about 
IM***  rtMid  for  a  Jnat  peace  of  sectirlty  and 
developonent  for  herseU  and  all  peoples  and 
nations  in  the  Middle  East. 
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POVERTY  DfCBEASED  IN  1»74 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MsfMacHuams 
IN  THE  HOaSE  OP  BSRBESENTATIVES 

j  Thuradap.  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 


the  shocking  reeidiB  of  the  1W4  CcnaiM 
Bweau  report  on  *lif0ney  Inooaie^S 
"Wrty  Status  t*  nunffles  and  Persona 
In  the  United  States."  'rmnoi 

Moetaternringly,  the  report  states  that 
m  1914  ttie  poverty  populatiwi  was  1  s 
mimon,  or  5.8  percent  faighuer  than  th« 
1P73  figure.  Moreover,  the  real  earning 
of  fuU-time  woiken  decreased  1w^4d». 
cent  betveea  W73  and  1974.  This  (Ss- 
maying  decline  is  due  to  the  subatan. 
tial— 11  percent— inflation  which  oc- 
.  curred  durtng  this  period  and  which  in 
many  parts  of  fee  country  contlnun 
unabated. 

The  report  statas  further  that  there 
was  an  incredible  8  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  chUdreo — persons  aged  14 
to  18— living  bdow  the  povertgr  lev«l-~ 
from  S.5  million  in  1973  to  10.2  miUion 
in  1»74,  even  though  the  number  of  chfl- 
dr«i  in  the  total  population  actually 
decreased. 

There  was  also  noted  a  7-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  poor  persons 
under  age  65  since  1973.  Hovevn,  the 
number  of  low-ineome  persons  M  years 
and  over  did  not  /^ly^i^gp  aignificantiy 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  number 
of  aged  poor  did  not  decline  since  1979, 
when  substantial  increases  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  were  enacted. 

The  1974  poverty  levd  was  set  at 
$5,038  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four 
This  meager  figure  fe  baaed  on  an  Agri- 
culture Department  computation  of 
minimum  eons«npti(«  requirementB. 
The  cost  of  ttiis  subsistence  level  is  thea 
multiplied  by  three,  on  the  assumptfam 
that  one-third  of  all  Income  is  spent 
on  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  over  24  million 
Americans — one  of  every  eight  men. 
women,  and  children  In  this  coimtry— 
are  living  in  abject  pover^.  The  impli- 
cations of  this  statistic  are  comp^lingly 
clear.  Sustained  and  effective  assistance 
Is  desperately  needed  to  halt  the  shame- 
ful depletion  of  our  most  precious  nat- 
ural resource — hiunan  beings. 

The  text  of  the  Census  Bureau  Report 
follows: 

Monet  Iwcome  and  Poverty  Stattts  of  Fam- 
ilies AND  Persons  in  the  United  Statss: 
1974  (Advance  Report) 

introduction 
The  median  Income  of  all  families  in  the 
United  Stetes  was  $12,840  in  1974,  according 
to  the  results  of  the  Current  Population  Sur- 
vey (CPS)  which  was  conducted  In  March 
1976  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  figure 
represented  an  Increase  of  about  7  percent 
over  the  1973  median  family  income.  How- 
ever, after  adjusting  for  the  11  percent  in- 
crease in  prices  between  1073  and  1974,i  the 
1974  median  in  terms  of  constant  doUars  de- 
creased by  about  4  percent  below  the  1978 
median.  The  survey  also  showed  that  there 
were  about  34.8  million  persons  below  the 
poverty  level  in  1974  ($5,038  for  a  nonfarm 
famUy  of  fOiu-)  comprising  12  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population.:^  Overall,  the  poverty  popula- 
lation  was  1.3  million  or  5.6  percent  higher 
than  the  1873  figure. 


*  Theparoentaga  Increaaa  ta  prtotB  iMtweea 
1878  aad  1874  la  oomputMl  by  dMdIng  tba 
annual  average  Cooetunar  Filoa  Xodax  (GFZ) 
for  1974  by  the  anniial  avenge  value  of  the 
Index  for  187S. 

'See  page  8  for  an  explanation  of  tf 
poverty  definition. 
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MONBT  INCOUK  IN    1974 

The  general  downturn  in  the  economy  cou- 
pled with  the  substantial  inflation  which  oc- 
curred between  1973  and  1974  contributed  to 
a  decline  in  real  income  for  both  white  and 
black  famUies.'  The  median  income  of  white 
iflmllles  was  818360  in  1974,  a  decrease  of 
hbout  4  percent  below  their  1973  median 
when  expressed  in  constant  doUars.  Simi- 
larly, black  median  family  income,  estimated 
at  $7,810  in  1974,  decreased  by  approximately 
3  percent  in  real  terms,  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent than  for  whites. 

Of  the  56.7  million  famUies  in  the  United 
States  in  March  1975,  6.4  milUon  or  116 
percent  received  incomes  of  $36,000  or  more 
in  1974.  There  were  16.8  mUllon  famUles 
(383  percent)  with  incomes  between  $16,000 
and  $25,000:  133  mUllon  families  (24.4  per- 
cent) with  incomes  between  $10,000  and 
$16,000;  12.7  million  families  (22.7  percent) 
with  Incomes  between  $5,000  and  $10,000: 
and  7.3  mUllon  families  (13.1  percent)  with 
tnoomes  below  $6,000. 

Men  and  women  who  were  Income  recipi- 
ents in  1974  had  median  inc<»nes  of  $8380 
and  $3,060,  respectively.  The  1974  median  in- 
come for  men.  expressed  in  real  terms,  showed 
a  decline  of  about  6  percent  below  the  1973 
median.  In  contrast,  the  real  median  Income 
for  women  did  not  show  a  statistically  sig- 
nificant change  between  1973  and  1974. 

The  Impact  of  the  recession  has  had  an 
affect  on  the  proportion  of  male — but  not 
female — civilian  Income  recipients  who  were 
year-round  fuU-time  workers.  The  peroent 
of  male  income  recipients  who  were  year- 
roimd  full-time  workers  declined  from  68 
percent  In  1973  to  56  percent  In  1974.  The 
percentage  for  comparable  women  was  about 
SO  percent  In  1974,  unchanged  from  1973. 

Although  the  median  earnings  of  both 
male  and  female  year-round  fuU-tlme  work- 
ers increased  between  1973  and  1974,  the  sub- 
stantial Inflation  which  occurred  dxirlng  this 
period  caused  a  decline  in  their  real  earnings, 
ror  men  working  year  round  full  time,  the 
median  earnings  In  1974  was  $11340.  This 
represents  a  decline  of  about  5  percent  in  real 
terms  below  the  1973  median  for  comparable 
men.  The  median  earnings  for  women  work- 
ing year  round  full  time  was  $6,770  In  1974, 
or  about  4  percent  below  the  1073  median 
In  real  terms.  The  difference  between  theae 
rates  of  decUne  for  men  and  women,  how- 
ever, was  not  statistically  significant. 

TABU    A.— NUMBER    OF     FAMILIES    AND     UNREUTED 
INDIVIDUALS  BY  TOTAL  MONEY  INCOME  IN  1974 

IFsmMies  and  unrelated  Individuals  as  ol  March  197S| 


Number  of — 


Total  money  incoroe 


Fanrilies 


Unrelatid 
individuals 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHANCES  nt  THB  POVERTY  POPULATION  BETWEEN 
I8T3     AND     1874 

As  a  result  of  the  pervasive  decline  In  real 
income  for  persons  and  famlUes,  the  number 
of  poor  persons  Increased  by  13  mUllon  be- 
tween 1973  and  1974.  As  shown  in  table  B, 
white  persons  below  the  poverty  level  in- 
creased by  1.1  mUlion  or  8  percent  since  1973. 
whereas  sampling  variability  was  too  large 
to  measure  whether  a  change  in  the  numiier 
of  low-Income  blacks  actually  occurred.  There 
was  a  7  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
poor  persons  under  65  years  since  1973,  whUe 
the  nximber  of  low-income  persons  65  years 
and  over  did  not  change  sigulflcautly.  This 
was  the  first  time  since  1970,  when  substan- 
tial increases  in  Social  Security  benefits  were 
enacted,  that  the  niunber  of  aged  poor  did  not 
decline.  Social  Security  benefits  increased  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  during  1074. 

Of  the  24.3  mlUlon  persons  below  the  pov- 
erty level  in  1974,  about  19.4  mUlion  were 
family  members,  while  the  remainder  were 
unrelated  individuals  (persons  Uving  alone 
or  with  nonrelatlves).  In  1974,  there  were  6.1 
million  families  and  4.8  million  unrelated 
Individuals  below  the  low-income  level.  Both 
of  these  figures  represented  increases  from 
the  1973  levels.  Increases  in  the  number  of 
low-income  families  were  observed  regardless 
of  the  sex  of  the  head. 

In  1973,  there  were  9.6  millHm  related 
chUdren  under  18  years  in  families  with  In- 
comes below  the  poverty  level.  Between  1978 
and  1974  this  figure  Increased  by  8  percent 
to  10.2  million,  even  though  the  number  of 
children  in  the  total  population  decreased. 
The  poverty  rate  for  children,  therefore,  in- 
creased from  14.3  percent  in  1973  to  15.6 
percent  in  1974. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  obtained 
from  the  Census  Bureau's  Current  Popula- 
tion Survey  (CPS)  of  Uarch  1976.  The  infor- 
mation was  collected  from  the  civilian  non- 
institutional  population  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Uvlng  off  poet  or  with  their 
families  on  post  in  the  United  States.  Un- 
related individuals  under  14  years  of  age  are 
also  excluded  from  this  report.  More  detailed 
income  and  poverty  data  for  families  and  per- 
sons will  appear  in  separate  reports  in  this 
series  to  be  Issued  later  this  year.  Further- 
more, another  report  in  this  series  will  be 
issued  which  wUl  show  detailed  Income  data 
for  households. 


Total 55,712,000  18,872,000 

Under  »1,000 701,000  1,188,000 

«,000  to  Jl,999 766,000  2,171,000 

12,00010(2.999 1,489.000  3,231,000 

»;000  to  $3.999 2.040,000  2.175,080 

g,000  to  J4,999 2.305.000  1. 526. 000 

15,000  to  $5.999 2,475,000  1,375,000 

K,000  to  $6,999 2,478,000  1,202,800 

$7,000  to  $7,999 2.501,000  1,025,800 

$8,000  to  $9,999 5,203,000  1,613,000 

$10,000  to  $11.999 5,702.000  1,185,000 

$12,000  to  $14.990 7,879,000  1.047,000 

$15,000  to  $19,990 10,032,0001  mi  nan 

$20,000  to  $24,999 S.755i00o}  Ki.tM 

$25,000  and  over 6,384,000  200,000 

Median  income $12,831  |4,438 

0  The  decline  for  black  f amlUaa  la  statta- 
tleaUy  algnUteant  at  tba  80  paroent  oon- 
fldence  level.  See  aectlon  on  "Source  and 
BaltabiUty  of  the  Estimates." 


SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE— OR.   MAKE 
THEM  ALL  WATT  IN  LINE 


HON.  LARRT  McDONALD 

or  asoRoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEFRE8ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  are  the  goals  of  socialized 
medicine?  Are  they  quality  health  care 
for  all,  as  proponents  of  national  health 
insurance  proclaim?  Or  are  they  the 
exact  opposite:  the  absolute  guarauitee 
that  no  one  will  receive  quaUty  health 
care? 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  most  people, 
particularly  the  proponents  of  socialized 
medicine,  realize  that  the  latter  is  true 
and  the  former  is  merely  a  rationaliza- 
tion. This  is  simply  too  obvious  in  both 
theory  and  practice  to  be  a  mere  mistake. 

Proclaiming  that  everyone  has  a 
"right"  to  medical  care,  the  egalitsuism 
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hatei-s  of  human  individuality  and  free- 
dom proceed  to  put  this  into  practice.  Is 
their  goal  quality  health  care  for  all? 
Consider  what  their  theory  entails.  If 
health  care  is  a  "right,"  then  the  Oov- 
eiTiment  must  protect  this  right  by  in- 
suring that  it  Is  provided  to  everyone. 
But  since  quality  health  care  is  provided 
by  highly  trained  and  highly  skilled  pro- 
fessionals, and  not  by  nature,  the  Gov- 
ernment then  has  to  point  its  gun  at  the 
medical  profession:  "Provide  quaUty 
health  care  on  our  lerms,  or  else."  But 
since  human  beings  are  not  automatons 
and  do  not  like  or  respond  to  slavery,  the 
result  is  a  flight  from  the  medical  pro- 
fession, by  its  best  practitioners. 

At  the  same  time,  told  that  health 
rare  is  a  "right"  and  is  "free",  people 
clamor  for  their  fair  share  and  the  de- 
mand for  medical  services  Increases 
sharply.  This  increased  demand  coupled 
with  the  decreased  supply  resulting  from 
the  flight  of  physicians  causes  costs  to 
skyrocket.  The  Government,  attempting 
to  control  these  runaway  costs,  begins 
rationing  and  standardizing  health  serv- 
ices. The  end  result:  more  patients,  fewer 
doctors,  less  ttaie  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, and  a  new  phenomenon  for 
patients  used  to  private  health  care: 
standing  in  lines  which  grow  longer  and 
longer.  And  woe  be  unto  him  who  wantt; 
real  quality  health  care  and  commits  the 
egalitarian  sin  of  cutting  in  line. 

For  tliose  who  think  this  is  not  what 
the  theory  leads  to  In  practice,  consider 
the  following  article  about  the  British 
Natonal  Health  Service  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  October  13. 
1975.  Doctors  are  leaving  Great  Britain 
in  droves  for  the  United  States,  for  high- 
er earnings  and  for  freedom  to  practice 
their  profession.  As  for  the  patients,  they 
are  waiting  in  line  for  up  to  a  year  for 
a  hospital  bed  so  they  may  have  a  needed 
operation.  As  for  those  who  may  attempt 
to  go  to  a  private  practitioner  for  theii- 
operation,  the  British  Labor  Party  ha.s 
plans  to  reserve  all  beds  in  public  hos- 
pitals for  public  patients.  The  Labor 
Party  "will  no  longer  tolerate  a  system 
under  which  a  health  service  patient 
may  wait  a  year  for  a  bed  while  a  fee- 
payer  can  jump  the  line." 

So  there  you  have  it.  an  egalitarian's 
delight  In  Britain  the  goal  of  quaUty 
health  for  all  has  reached  its  logical 
conclusion:  "Hie  guarantee  that  no  one 
will  receive  prompt,  quality  care.  Unless, 
undoubtably,  one  has  political  pull.  If  a 
man  works  hard  all  his  life  and  saves 
some  money  to  pay  for  the  operation  of 
a  loved  one,  well  that  is  just  tough.  Who 
does  he  think  he  is?  Let  him  wait  in  line 
like  everybody  else.  They  are  all  wards 
of  the  State.  Make  them  aU  wait  in  line ! 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  13,  1975 1 
U.S.  Pat  Lukes  BarrxsH  Doctors — C!oNssavA- 

TIVES   DEPI.OES   MSDICaL   BUAXM   DRAIN,   STDt 

Poi.rncAi.  Bow 

(By  Bernard  D.  Mosslter) 

London. — Our  family  doctor  here  was 
earning  about  $14,000  three  years  ago  from 
private  and  National  Health  Service  patlSnts. 
He  was  saddled  with  a  mortgage,  fees  for 
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tbra*  ehlMPMn  »«  prlYftte  schools  and  the  stiff 
BrttMitttintas. 

WbMi  •  (roup  of  hwnlntwinioii  In  Lubbock, 
Tex^  gaaniktMd  him  about  9UfiOO  a  jmr 
to  Molsnt*.  h*  tfM  not  haslUU  long.  Lub- 
bock toMf  not  bo  M  ManlHlous  as  London. 
but  the  money  lore  was  too  great. 

HlB  BtOTy  U  jelng  replayed  aU  over  BrlUln. 
and  the  doctor  drain  haa  become  the  source 
of  the  latest  row  between  the  well-organized 
medical  profeaslon  and  Barbara  Castle,  the 
'•twui  Labor  Party  minister  who  runs  the 
Health  aerHoe. 

■aatly  timed  to  coincide  with  the  Cou- 
s^atlTO  Party  conference,  right-wing  papers 
here  have  been  taUlng  with  relish  accounts  of 
Racialists  who  are  learlng  for  double  and 
triple  the  pay  in  Houston.  Dallas,  Los  Angeles 
and  elsewhere.  Almost  to  a  man.  these  doctors 
M»a^lnf  that  It  is  not  the  money  but  the 
researdk  eqa4>m0nt  or  the  freedom  to  prac- 
tice without  bureaucratic  interference  or 
something  equaUy  high-minded  that  U  draw- 
^  them.  NMartheless.  they  somehow  cannot 
help  taOclag  about  the  much  bigger  pay. 

The  new  Tory  leader.  Margaret  Thatcher. 
ni^oited  these  tales  with  sklU  In  Blackpool 
rrUmif.  -Stay  hare.**  slia  eHed  out  to  the  ml- 
gnnta-  "Stay  and  help  us  defeat  sodaltom  so 
ttiat  the  Britain  you  have  known  may  be  the 
Britain  your  grandehUdren  wlU  know." 

BallabI*  stattrtloa  on  the  doctor  drain  are 
not  arailalda  hftre.  Dr.  Derek  Stevenson,  who 
hMda  tlM  »UHh  lIMlcal  Aw>cUtlon,  said  he 
>>«il»»aattat  tta  outflow  ranges  from  100  to 
*■•  •  T***.  with  an  average  of  about  800. 
But  ho  eowfodes  he  does  not  reaUy  knew.  Be 
inalsts.  however,  that  there  are  aoo  Taeandee 
for  apadaUsts  In  British  hospitals,  and  this 
points  to  a  troubling  shortage. 

At  the  ministry.  Castle's  chief  deputy  u  a 
capable  member  of  Parliament  who  u  alao 
•Pity^'rtaB.  David  Owen.  Like  Stevenson,  he 
•oapeeta  that  the  drain  is  increa^ng.  but  he 
cannot  doeoment  his  suspicions. 

0*«**»  "9*  *•  has  counted  109  specialists 
andaaiUar  owdioal  msaa  who  left  in  the  year 
aoaad  8e^  M.  That  Is  nearly  l  per  cent 
oc  the  11 JOO  pecwns  in  these  categories.  But 
thla  number  la  not  very  helpful  either.  It 
doea  not  take  into  aoooimt  those  «<«iitne 
Into  Britain  from  India.  Pakistan  and  other 
plaosa,  nor  doea  a  one-year  figure  offer  any 
clue  about  the  trend. 

!>•***•  the  absence  of  reUable  data.  8te- 
veneon  Inalats  that  the  drain  "is  going  to 
hit  us  »sry  hard  m  the  next  few  months." 
Be  readUy  acknowledgee  that  the  doctors 
"want  to  go  where  the  grass  U  greener." 

Hot  only  U  pay  lower,  but  taxes  are  much 
harder  to  dodge  In  Britain,  where  most  fees 
are  channeled  throxigh  the  Health  Service 
and  very  few  transactions  are  in  cash.  Ste- 
vvoaon  datma  that  the  Labor  government's 
threat  to  private  praetloe  to  the  real  mur. 
About  ona-thlrd  of  Britain's  speciaUsts  work 
only  part-time  for  the  Bealth  Service  and 
t*ko  f*e-paylng  patients  on  the  side. 

At  the  Ministry  of  Htelth,  Owen  retorts 
that  this  la  a  falsa  lasoe.  that  he  and  Castle 
firmly  bellew  in  praeerving  choice.  Be  glvee 
visitors  a  document  that  stetes,  "the  phUoa- 
oifliy  of  a  democratic  society  is  one  which 
allows  for  minority  views,  tastes  and  prac- 
tleea." 

But  lAbor's  plan  to  convert  aU  beds  now 
reserved  for  private  patients  in  publlo  hos- 
pitals Into  puMlc  beds  has  outrsged  the 
BrltlBh  Medical  Aaeodatlon. 

Stevenson  argusa  that  confining  private 
patlente  to  private  boapttato  wiU  wreck  pri- 
vate practice.  There  are  few  private  hoe- 
ptUls  in  rami  areas,  and  surgeons  and  pa- 
tlanU  would  have  to  travel  miles  for  kd 
x^PPuaodatlon.  Moreover,  complex  sophisti- 
cated mrgsry  to  virtually  impoasible  to  per- 
form  In  private  hoepitato.  Doctors  want  to 
prsaeris  bedii  for  Oiair  well-heeled  clients 
in  the  modleal  centers  of  excellence. 
"***'*»•  practice."  says  Owen  with  a  classic 
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socialist  argtunent,  "distorts  the  allocation  of 
scarce  resources,  distributing  them  in  terms 
of  ablUty  to  pay." 

Owen  and  others  in  the  Labor  Party  wUl  no 
longer  tolarats  a  system  under  which  a  Health 
Service  patient  may  wait  a  year  for  a  bed 
while  a  fee-payer  can  Jump  the  line. 

Any  backsliding  by  Labor  on  this  one  will 
be  hard.  There  have  been  several  strikes  in 
the  past  year  by  nurses  and  non-professional 
workers  who  refuse  to  serve  private  patients 
in  public  hoepltaU.  The  medical  imlons  are 
forcing  the  government's  hand. 

"A  woman  hospital  worker  told  me  of  her 
husband,  out  of  heavy  labor  for  months, 
wntttng  for  a  hernia  operaUon."  Owen  said. 
"Thte  woman  has  seen  several  private  pa- 
ttonts  come  Into  the  theater  for  the  same 
operation.  She  to  embittered." 

For  Stevenson  and  the  medical  association, 
thte  to  Just  another  instance  of  a  government 
knuckling  xmder  to  unions.  "Who  is  running 
the  coimtry?"  he  asks.  "The  government  isn't 
governing." 

To  counter  the  doctor  drain.  Owen  U  plan- 
ning to  expand  Britain  is  medical  scfaooto  and 
encourage  more  women  to  become  doctors. 
MMlcal  school  enrollment  to  about  3,300  stu- 
dents annuaUy  now,  and  Owen  hopes  to  find 
money  to  enlarge  thto  total  to  4.000  by  1980. 
Stevenson  scoffs  that  there  are  not  enough 
teachers  and  that  any  such  program  would 
take  10  years  to  affect  the  situation. 

The  real  point  to  that  Britain  to  now  tight- 
ening its  belt  and  trying  to  check  a  raging 
Inflation  and  wUl  have  no  funds  for  any 
Health  Service  expansion  for  the  next  few 
yaars.  Indeed.  Owen  and  CasUe  wUl  have  to 
struggle  to  malnUln  the  present  buying  pow- 
er of  their  $8  billion  budget.  '— » *~ 
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THE  ARAB  ECONOMIC  BOYCOTT 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  KEW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwraday.  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral monthfi  I  have  been  trying:  to  focus 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
triple -pronged  boycott  which  for  years 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Arab  nations. 
First,  the  boycott  is  aimed  at  the  State 
of  Israel  and  at  the  American  firms 
which  have  Jewish  owners  or  employees 
or  wliich  trade  with  Israel.  AddltionaUy! 
the  boycott  is  directed  at  American  Anns 
which  are  doing  business  with  other 
American  Arms  which  are  allegedly  do- 
ing business  with  Israel— a  classic  case 
of  the  thoroughly  illegal  secondary  boy- 
cott. 

After  much  study,  hi  April  of  this  year 
I  urged  Chairman  Johh  Moss  of  the  In- 
vestlgatioiu  Subcommittee  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  CcHnmerce  Committee 
to  involve  our  subcommittee  in  this  cru- 
cial issue  because  of  the  serious  impUca- 
tlons  it  holds  for  American  commerce 
abroad.  Subsequently,  when  Commerce 
Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee  on  September 
33  in  an  attempt  to  defend  his  refusal 
to  supply  Uie  subcommittee  with  sub- 
penaed  boycott  materials.  I  repeatedly 
asked  the  Secretary  to  give  us  answers 
In  three  distinct  problem  areas. 

First,  when  U.S.  companies  reported 
to  the  Commerce  Department  that  they 
had  been  asked  to  participate  in  the  Arab 
boycott,  why,  I  asked  Secretary  Morton, 


didn't  the  Commerce  Department  insist 
that  these  firms  also  report  whether  or 
not  they  planned  to  knuckle  under  to 
these  boycott  requests? 

Second,  when  UJ3.  companies  totally 
ignored  the  legal  requirement  that  thw 
report  to  the  Ccnnmerce  Department  boy- 
cott-related queries  from  Arab  sources 
and  declined  to  file  any  information  at 
all— in  clear  violation  of  a  criminal  stat- 
ute—why weren't  these  cases  turned  over 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  prosecu- 
tion? For  example,  companies  such  as 
National  Cash  Register,  which  refused 
even  to  file  the  innocuous  reporting  f  onn 
for  a  decade,  suffered  notWng  more  than 
a  piddling  administrative  fine  of  $1 OOO 
for  ignoring  theh-  legal  obligation  to' re- 
port during  that  entire  period. 

*».*"^  '  *"'^  ***«  Secretary,  why  weiv 
those  firms  which  refused  to  file  reports 
as  well  as  those  which  filed  reports— ei- 
ther indicating  or  falling  to  Indicate  their 
Intentions  to  participate  in  the  boycott- 
given  a  secure  cloak  of  secrecy  by  the 
OcMnmerce  Department,  whose  mission 
suK>06edly  is  to  safeguard  the  Interests 
of  the  American  people — not  to  protect 
American  companies  that  are  directly 
and  repeatedly  flaunting  our  clearly 
stated  natkmal  public  policy? 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Moss  and  my- 
self 3  days  after  the  September  32  sub- 
committee hearing  at  which  he  testified. 
Secretary  Bforton  stated  that— 

Congressman  Soheuer  noted  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  the  Department  to  know 
which  companies  compUed  with  the  boycott- 
related  reqiiest  and  which  did  not. 

In  response  to  Congressman  Scheuer,  I  in- 
dicated that  I  bad  been  oonsklering  wbetbar 
the  answer  to  Item  10  (regutllng  the  corpo- 
ration's intent  to  comply  with  the  boycott 
request  of  our  reporting  form  ^ould  be  made 
compulsory. 

"Henceforth,  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  exporter  Intends  to 
comply  with  a  boycott-related  request 
should  be  made  on  a  mandatory  basts" 
by  the  CcHnmerce  Department's  Expoit 
Administration,  efTectlve  October  1, 1975, 

This  clearly  is  a  significant  step  toward 
eventually  breaking  the  Arab  boycott,  for 
until  now,  U.S.  firms  have  not  been  re- 
quired to  disclose  whether  they  planned 
to  participate  in  the  boycott. 

I  also  questioned  Secretary  Morton  on 
the  Department  of  Commewig^  reporting 
forms  for  exporters.  These  forms  inform 
the  reader  that  it  is  our  national  policy 
to  oppose  the  boycott,  in  the  following 
language: 

It  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts 
fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  other  countries  friendly  to  tlie  United 
States. 

The  following  sentence,  however, 
amounts  to  an  sulministrative  wink  at 
this  policy,  by  stating: 

All  VB.  exporters  of  articles,  materials) 
supplies  or  information  are  enooiuaged  and 
requested  to  refuse  to  take,  but  are  not  U- 
gaUy  prohibited  from  taking,  any  action,  in- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  information  or  the 
signing  of  agreements,  that  haa  the  effect  at 
furthering  or  supporting  such  restrictive 
trade  practloes  or  boycotts  (italics  suppUed). 

Certainly  that  weasel-worded  sentence 
made  a  mockery  of  our  policy  of  opposi- 
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tlon  to  the  boycott  and  clearly  signaled 
business  executives  that  tiiey  were  free 
to  cooperate  with  the  boycott  Secretary 
Morton,  in  response  to  my  questioning 
during  the  September  22  subcommittee 
hearings,  changed  the  Department's 
policy  60  that  it  now  requires  all  firms 
reporting  Arab  boycott  requests  to  in- 
form the  Department  whether  they  in- 
tend to  comply  with  the  Arab  boycott 
requests  by  eliminating  the  limpid 
language: 

Completion  of  the  Information  Ui  thto 
Item  would  tie  helpful  to  the  VB.  Govern- 
ment but  to  not  mandatory. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  has  also 
eliminated  from  the  form  the  offending 
phrase — 
but  are  not  legally  prohibited  from  taking  . . . 

The  next  step,  as  Secretary  Morton  is 
aware,  is  for  all  firms  that  have  filed  in 
the  past,  but  failed  to  indicate  their  in- 
tention to  abide  or  not  to  abide  by  the 
Arab  boycott,  to  be  required  to  reflle  and 
to  state  whether  or  not  they  intended 
to  comply  with  the  boycott  request,  as 
U.S.  firms  currently  reporting  for  the 
first  time  are  now  required  to  do.  Then, 
Congress  must  be  Informed  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  one  way  or  another, 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  American  firms 
which  have  bowed  to  the  Arab  boycott 
requests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arab  boycott  Is  offen- 
sive to  every  standard  of  decoicy  and 
morality  we  cherish.  It  is  illegal  under 
numerous  American  laws  pertaining  to 
unfair  trade  practices  and  illegal  com- 
petition, harmful  to  our  national  trade 
and  demeaning  to  our  stature  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  It  has  been  a 
shadowed  feature  of  the  Middle  East 
confiict  for  many  years.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  Impact  of  the  boycott  on  VS. 
business  firms  has  increased  dramatically 
as  the  Arab  nations  have  begun  to  utilise 
their  enormous  new  oil  wealth — and  the 
raw  economic  clout  which  aeeompanles 
it.  American  businessmen  who  wish  to 
deal  with  the  Arabs  now  have  to  reckon 
with  the  boycott. 

'  This  Arab  boycott  extends  not  only  to 
the  State  of  Israel  itself,  but  also,  as  I 
have  stated,  to  American  firms  doing 
business  with  Israel,  to  firms  which  have 
Jewish  executive  or  employees,  and  to 
firms  which  are  doing  business  with 
other  American  firms  which  Ulegedly  are 
doing  bushiess  with  Israel.  The  boycott 
has  been  consistently  denounced  by  Con- 
gress and  various  administrations.  It  pits 
American  businessmen  against  ^ich 
other,  dtisen  against  citizen.  American 
business  firms  hesitate  to  conduct  busi- 
ness with  other  U.S.  firms  which  trade 
with  Israel  or  whidi  have  Jewish  owners 
or  even  Jewish  employees.  Clearly,  the 
Arab  boycott  Is  a  frontal  assault  on  our 
basic  democratic  principles. 

Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations alike,  despite  our  firm  public 
posture  in  opposition  to  the  boycott,  have 
systematically  violated  this  policy  and. 
in  effect,  have  acquiesced  and  supported 
the  Arab  boycott. 

I  submit  for  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  slgmflcant  coire- 
spondence  showing  developments  in  our 
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investigation  of  the  boycott,  including 
Secretary  Morton's  letter  in  which  he 
states  that  in  response  to  my  questions, 
he  Is  now  requiring  U.3.  firms  to  report 
their  intent  to  cooperate  or  not  to  co- 
operate with  the  boycott. 

I  would  also  like  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues of  some  of  the  Issues  which  are 
involved  in  the  impendmg  move  to  cite 
Secretary  Morton  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. This  contempt  citation  is  the  ap- 
propriate response  to  his  refusal  to  pro- 
vide our  subcommittee  with  information 
we  vitally  need  in  doing  our  legislative 
work  and  the  people's  business. 

We  have  asked  for  and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  obtain  specific  information — 
first,  as  to  which  companies  have  been 
approached  by  the  Arab  nations,  and 
second,  whether  or  not  they  are  partici- 
pating in  the  Arab  boycott. 

When  we  are  able  to  analyze  this  in- 
formation, we  can  then  quantify  the 
damage  done  to  our  economy,  to  rela- 
tions between  fellow  Americans  and  to 
our  standing  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world. 

Then  we  will  be  able  to  address  the 
challenge  of  ending  by  the  legislative 
process  the  bizarre  cii'cumstances  which 
permit  a  foreign  state  or  corporation  to 
coerce  an  American  corporation  to  boy- 
cott and  discriminate  against  anotho* 
country  with  which  we  are  at  peace — as 
well  as  against  other  American  corpora- 
tions— in  flagrant  violation  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  our  domestic  laws,  and  our 
oft  enunciated  foreign  policy. 

I  Include  the  following  material: 
Request  Pes  iNotnav  Ikto  Arab  Bovcotr 
Washington,  D.C, 

March  19, 1975. 
Hon.  John  Moss, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce,  Subcommittee  on  Over' 
sight  and  InvestigatiOTts,  Rapburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  CHAnuf  an  :  I  am  oonoemed  about 
the  repeated,  seriotis  and  reliable  reports  of 
Arab  boycotting  and  economic  discrimina- 
tion against  JewlA  and  other  members  of 
the  U.S.  business  community,  bollt  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  enclosing  a  Copy  of 
a  February  2S,  1075  letter  and  encloeure  I 
received  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  together  with 
selected  clippings  from  the  Seu>  York  Timet 
and  Wa^fnfton  Post,  as  weU  as  an  article 
from  Newsweek. 

I  would  appreciate  your  giving  considera- 
tion to  having  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigattons  conduct  an  Inquiry 
Into  the  facts  of  thto  matter,  alnoe  It  clearty 
faUs  within  the  Jurisdiction  at  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Such  hearings  could  elicit  testlnxmy  on 
possible  violations  of  Federal  anti-trust 
statutes,  as  well  as  the  adequacy  of  enforce- 
ment of  existing  statutes,  and  the  need  for 
additional  legtslation. 

If  you  approve.  I  will  get  in  touch  with 
knowledgeable  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity to  elicit  as  many  accurate,  pertinent 
reports  as  possible  for  the  use  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 

In  the  interim,  subject  to  your  approval.  I 
shall  tieo  query  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Oommtoston  on  what  oonerete  action  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers 
has  taken  with  respect  to  the  Arab  boycott: 
what  reports  the  Bacurltles  and  Exchange 
Coounlaslon  has  received  from  Treasury 
VnOat  Saeratary  Jack  Bomett  and  from  tha 
Justice  Department;  what  further  tnforma- 
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tion  on  thto  matter  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commiflston  Itself  has  developed:  and, 
flnaUy.  to  egq>lore  more  fully  the  Commis- 
sion's own  authority  under  the  Federal 
sectu-ltles  laws  to  help  on  thte  matter. 

Again,  John.  I  sho\ild  be  very  grateliil  for 
your  leadership  on  this  matter.  The  Subcom- 
mittee could  provide  an  Ideal  hearings  and 
Investigation  foriun.  The  United  States  must 
not  become  a  battle-ground  for  Arab 
economic  warfare. 

With  every  warm  beet  wtoh. 
Tours, 

J\MS8  H.  SCHKUKS. 

Member  o/  Cotigress. 

Rfqcist  to  SBC  *T  CRAnuAM  Moss 
Washington,  D.C,  April  7, 1975. 
Hon.  Ray  Oarrett,  Jr., 

Chairmajt,  Securities  and  Exchange  CommiS' 
ston,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Qarrett:  Congressman  Scheuer 
of  New  York  has  told  me  of  his  deep  concern 
over  what  he  describes  as  the  repeated, 
serious  and  reliable  reports  of  Arab  boycot- 
ting and  economic  discrimination  against 
Jewish  and  other  members  of  the  U.S.  busi- 
ness community,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Congressman  Scheuer  was  kind  enough  to 
furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  yo\ir  letter  to  him 
of  February  25  in  this  regard,  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  enclosing  for  your  ready  refer- 
ence. I  should  deeply  apprectote  your  furnish  - 
Ing  me  with  a  detaUcd.  current  report  on  Uils 
matter,  making  specific  reference  to  wnat- 
ever  concrete  action  the  Nattonal  Asaoctetion 
of  Securities  Dealers  has  taken  with  respect 
to  the  alleged  Arab  boycott. 

It  might  also  be  helpful  to  learn  what  "au- 
thority under  the  Federal  securities  tows" 
the  Commission  does  have  "to  control  the 
composition  of  financing  syndications"  as 
such  authority  relates  to  any  such  boycott. 

May  I  have  your  Judgment  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  NASD's  action  as  well  as  any  recom- 
mendations you  may  have  for  additional  leg- 
islation? Please  call  Chief  Counsel  Michael  R. 
Lemov,  or  Special  Assistant  Richard  ntlknor, 
at  225-4441,  if  you  hav*  any  queatloos. 
Sincerely, 

JoHX  B.  Mosa, 

ChatrmoM, 
Oversight  and  Inneatigatimu  Subeorminittee. 

RFquest  to  Treastjrt  DxPARTirnrr  bt  Chair - 
man  Moss 

Antn.  7,  197S. 
Hon.  Jack  Bennett, 

Under  Secretary  for  Monetarg  Affairs,  De- 
partment  of  the  Trea/ntry,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mk.  Brhheii:  ODBgressman  Scheuer 
of  New  York  has  told  me  of  his  deep  concern 
over  what  he  deecrtbes  a«  the  repeated,  seri- 
ous and  reUable  reports  of  Arab  boyeoMlng 
and  economic  discrimination  against  Jewish 
and  other  members  of  the  U.S.  buahasse  eom- 
munity,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  endoalng  a  report 
from  the  Chairman  ot  the  8BC  Indtoatlng 
that  he  has  been  In  close  touch  with  you  in 
an  effort  to  deal  with  ttito  problem. 

Would  you  kindly  fumtoh  me  with  an  up- 
to-date  estimate  of  thto  sltoatton  and  any 
pertinent  recommendatloar  you  may  have? 
smoerely, 

Jomf  X.Moa8, 
Chairmmn.  Oversight  and  tnveetigationM 
Subcommittee. 

OnEKiNG   Remarks   bt   Cbairman   Mosa   at 
Soboommttter  Hkarino,  September  22,  1975 

Mr.  Moss.  Over  the  past  few  mooths,  the 
subcommittee  has  been  requested  bgr  many 
pereons.  particularly  ovur  ooneagu*  and  sub- 
committee Member,  the  Bonorabla  James  H. 
Scheuer  of  Mew  Tork,  to  oommanoe  an  in- 
quiry Into  the  natur*  and  ecoi>e  of  the  Arab 
Boycott  of  Amerlean  firms  doing  buslne.~« 
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with  Israel.  During  the  ooune  at  our  prelim- 
inary Inqolry,  the  suboommtttee  has  oom- 
mtmlcAted  with  the  Chatrman  of  the  Bten- 
rittoa  and  BKChaage  CommlBslon,  wtth  tha 
Departman*  of  the  Treaaorx,  and  wtth  Um 
D^Mtftment  of  Juatlea. 

ExcBKPTS  Ikoic  TUTUcoirr  or  Commkbcs 
StcmKtiMT  Bowmw  Moktoh,  Subcommxttei 
Huanfoa.  SBPiKMBKa  22,  1976 
Secretary  Mo«Toir.  In  carrying  out  Its  re- 
sponslblUtlaa.  the  Department  administer*  a 
program  InvolTlng  licensing  of  exports  and 
InveatlgatkHi  of  Tlolstlons  of  statutory  or 
regulatory  requirements.  Accordingly,  the 
Department  must,  of  necessity,  obtain  from 
Individual  aq»ort«rs  a  considerable  amount 
of  commercial  Information  on  particular  ex- 
pc>rt  transactions  that  is  obviously  of  a  very 
sensitive  nature.  Indeed,  there  are  occasl<H)s 
when  even  the  fact  that  a  particular  com- 
pany la  iBvcdved  In  an  export  trausactlon 
couUl,  U  available  to  the  applicant's  com- 
petltots,  cause  that  company  serious  eco- 
nomic harm. 

Moreover,  the  mere  fact  that  a  T7.S.  com- 
paOif  la  Ideattfled  aa  trading  with  a  particu- 
lar oooDtry  could  subject  that  company  to 
dnmertlo  praesuim  and  economic  reprisals. 
TtUs  maf  eocur,  even  though  such  trade  m&y 
he  pacfecttjr  le^. 

•  •■••■ 

Mr.  SoflHuaa.  Ifr.  Secretary,  you  say  that 
tradias  ertth  the  Arab  countries  and  con- 
foralBfl  to  their  requirements  of  providing 
and  perhaps  refusing  to  deal 
'  American  com^MUvy  doing  bust- 
neaa  with  brael  Is  legal.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  legal  uder  our  antitrust  laws,  but  asaum- 
Ing  it  le  tasBl.  lan't  it  oontrary  to  the  clear 
puUle  poUey  of  the  United  Stetee?  Isn't  it 
coottaty  to  the  urgtofls  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  OoauBeree  Department  that 
AmartaHK  eompanies  not  acquiesce  to  the 
Arabbeyoettt  If  it  is  dearly  oontrary  to  your 
inatruaikma  to  them  and  to  Presidential 
poimr>  Ctteto  Department  poUcy,  and  the  pol- 
ioy  oC  the  OongroM,  then  if  they  insist  on 
flagrantly  vtoUtlng  the  declared  pubuc  policy 
of  this  country  even  though  It  may  be  legal 
to  do  so,  why  are  they  entlUed  to  a  cloak 
of  aecraey  In  asking  the  choice  to  cave  in 
to  the  boyeott  thraets  and  flaunt  our  na- 
Uonal  poUcyf  Under  present  law  they  have 
the  riglU  to  mak«\that  choice,  perhaps,  but 
why  dtmt  their  etdekholden  have  a  right  to 
know  of  their  choice?  Why  don't  their  cus- 
toeaen  have  the  right  to  know  of  their 
cheloe*  Wby  don't  the  consumers  of  America 
hw  the  light  to  know  of  that  choice  and 
why  doeant  the  congress  of  the  United 
Stetea  have  »  right  to  know  of  that  choice' 


-  **'*y'  ^  answer  to  the  Con- 
L^  qneaUon.  I  think  there  Is  a  lot 
~''  about  the  extent  to  which 
reflect  cooperation  with  and 
pertlolpetloa  in  a  boycott.  Various  sources 
h^  labeled  tbeee  reports  as  a  list  of  Arms 
'»y«****»«  I«eel,  flrme  eapituUting  or  sur- 
rendering to  commercial  blackmail,  and  I 
think  then  lebtfs  are  for  the  most  part 
inaccurate  as  I  note  In  my  sutement. 

The  feet  that  a  firm  reports  the  receipt 
of  a  boycoU  request  or  even  responds  to  it 
does  not  neoeasarlly  indicate  cooperation 
with  or  the  aetoal  boycott.  The  factors  such 
ae  market  oondttfcma  in  Israel,  foreign  com- 
petition and  other  things  may  dictate  that 
the  firm's  market  is  In  the  Arab  countries 
and  not  In  Israel  or  firms  may  be  trading 
with  both  Israel  and  Arab  countries  since 
the  boycott  does  not  preclude  routine  civilian 
trade  wltti  Israel.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  such 
a  VS.  firm  ehould  be  subjected  to  ^e  risk 
of  domeatte  sanctions  for  obeying  ttie  law 
end  reporting  boycott  requests,  particularly 
since  It  f»  lawful  to  trade  with  the  Arab 
countries  even  where  boycott  requeete  ue 
Involved. 

So,  I  think  we  get  down  to  where  yo« 
hare  to  look  at  the  law. 
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ExcaartB  FkoK  Tibtxmont  or  Acting  Depot  i- 
OxMBUL  ComrsKL  Rich/uu>  E.  Htn.1, — Com- 
aOBCa — SUBCOMMITTSE  Heaxings,  Septem- 
aaa  22, 1S76 

Mr.  SuuauKB.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  very  well- 
liked  and  respected  former  Member,  you  are 
more  than  welcome  here  today  and  we  always 
enjoy  the  opportxmlty  of  chatting  with  you. 
When  you  get  these  many  hundreds  of 
notices  from  each  of  the  companies  that 
have  filed  notice  with  you  that  they  have 
been  requested  to  provide  Information  as 
to  their  Intent  to  comply  with  the  Arab 
boycott,  what  do  you  do?  What  is  your  re- 
sponse to  those  companies? 

Secretary  Mortoh.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Hull 
who  Is  the  General  Counsel  of  the  very  aiea 
in  the  business  that  handles  thoee  reports 
to  respond  to  your  question  and  give  you 
as  much  detail  as  you  would  like. 
Mr.  Hdix.  Yes,  sir. 

These  reporta  are  aggregated  into  statis- 
tical data — 

Mr.  SCHECTEB.  Forget  the  aggregation.  What 
do  you  do  with  firm  "X"  that  notifies  you 
they  have  been  approached  by  the  Arabs  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Arab  boy- 
cott? 

Mr.  Hum,.  It  would  depend  if  the  nature 
of  the  request  were  one  Involving  trade  with 
Israel  or  one  that  would  Involve,  as  has 
been  true  in  very  few  instances,  an  ethnic 
or  religloxis  type  discrimination  request. 

Mr.  ScHEiTEa.  Supposing  It  were  that,  or 
supposing  It  were  their  request  for  American 
company  "A's"  commitment  not  to  do  busi- 
ness with  American  company  "B"  as  a  con- 
dition of  doing  business  with  that  partlcxilar 
Arab  groitp  if  American  company  "B"  were 
allegedly  doing  business  with  Israel;  In  other 
words,  the  classic  secondary  boycott  that  Is 
a  flagrant  violation  of  our  Federal  Trade 
Commission  regulations  on  unfair  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hull.  Your  two  examples  are  mixing 
what  we  would  consider  to  l>e  two  different 
Issues. 

Mr.  Sc^HEt'EB.  Okay. 

Mr.  Hull.  Religious  type  question.  For  in- 
stance, and  as  I  say,  we  have  encountered,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  five  of  those.  If  it 
Is  a  religious  question  we  would  report  this 
to  ttie  Department  of  Justice  Immediately 
for  fuU  investigation  and  also  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Mr.  Scuausa.  Now,  what  do  you  do  with 
thoee  responses  that  simply  state  that  they 
have  been  asked  for  Information?  What  Is 
your  response  to  thoee  individual  firms? 

Mr.  Hull.  Well,  we  don't  respond  to  the 
firms  because  the  firms  are  not  writing  us  for 
advice,  they  have  already  been  told  by  us 
what  the  U.S.  policy  is. 

Mr.  ScHEUEB.  How  have  they  been  told  by 
you? 

Mr.  Hull.  We  have  regulations  which  con- 
tain the  statement  of  policy  of  the  Congress 
and  under  the  Secretary's  signature  a  per- 
sonal iirglng  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
that  firms  not  complying  with  these  boycott- 
related  type  requests. 

Moreover,  the  form  on  which  these  firms 
will  report  the  boycott-related  request  will 
have  at  the  top  of  It  the  statement  of  policy 
of  the  United  States  again  urging  and  re- 
questing these  firms  not  to  cooperate  with  it. 
So  that  to  add  a  response  when  we  receive  the 
report  would  really  be  futile  because  we  have 
already  advised  them  of  what  the  position  is 
and  what  the  Secretary  of  Commerce's  posi- 
tion is. 

Mr.  SoREoKB.  Tou  don't  get  In  touch  with 
them  and  tell  them  it  would  be  against  the 
publio  poUcy  of  the  United  States  for  them 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Arab 
boycott? 

Mr.  Hull.  WeU,  I  would  like,  if  I  might,  sir, 
to  show  you  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  form 
and  you  win  note  that  the  form  Itself  has 
this  statement. 

Mr.  ScHEUBB.  Could  I  see  a  copy  of  the 
form? 
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Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It 
was  attached  in  the  letter  to  Chairman  Bloss 
dated  July  24,  but  I  wUl  be  happy  to  give  you 
an  additional  copy  If  you  wish. 
Mr.  ScREUEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huh.  I  would  Uke  to  read  the  form  at 
the  very  top  which  says:  "Important.  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  restric- 
tive trade  practices  for  boycott  fostered  or 
imposed  by  foreign  countries  against  other 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States.  All 
U.8  exporters  of  articles,  materials,  supplies 
or  Information  are  encouraged  and  requested 
to  refuse  to  take  but  are  not  legally  pro- 
hibited from  taking  any  action" 

Mr.  ScHEuxB.  May  I  interrupt  you  there? 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  form  in  which  the 
United  States  urges  a  person  or  a  corporation 
not  to  do  something  that  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  public  policy  but  in  the  same  sentence 
tells  them  it  ia^not  lUegal  for  them  to  do 
that?  Our  OoveBiment  urges  people  to  buy 
bonds  or  to  do  other  things  yet  we  don't  tell 
them  In  the  same  sentence  that  they  don't 
really  have  to  do  it,  that  the  request  Isn't 
legally  binding.  When  you  tell  them  your 
request  isn't  legally  binding,  isn't  that  sort 
of  winking  at  them  and  signaling  them  that 
you  don't  really  mean  It? 

Mr.  Hull.  If  we  were  to  mislead  them  Into 
thinking  It  was  legaUy  prohibited,  we  would 
have  been  inaccurately  describing  the  law 
Since  the  law  does  not  prohibit  them,  we 
thought  it  was  fair  and  straightforward. 

Mr.  ScHEUEB.  When  a  company  reports  to 
you  that  they  have  been  approached  by  the 
Arabs  to  conform  with  the  boycott,  they  get 
no  further  word  from  you  that  this  would  be 
against  pubUc  poUcy  other  than  that  printed 
form  with  the  Inherent  wink  in  there  that 
you  have  Just  read? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  and  the  fact  that  15  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  contains  a  reprint  of 
our  regulations  which  also  makes  that 
statement. 

Mr.  ScHEUEB.  You  don't  seem  to  want  any 
information  from  those  companies  who  have 
written  and  notified  you  that  they  have  been 
approached  by  the  Arabs.  How  about  the 
companies  that  are  doing  business  only  with 
the  Arabs  and  the  other  companies  that  are 
doing  business  only  with  the  Israelis?  For 
example,  companies  that  are  doing  business 
with  the  Arabs  but  not  with  Israel  like  Chase 
Bank.  Exxon,  Texas  Instrtunente.  Do  you  ask 
them  whether  In  their  opinion  the  effect  of 
the  Arab  boycott  is  to  inhibit  them  from 
carrying  on  frade  with  Israel  and  do  you  ask 
compames  like  Motorola,  Xerox,  Zenith. 
Coca-Cola,  Revlon.  and  others  who  are  doing 
business  only  with  Israel  whether  the  efTect 
of  the  Arab  boycott  is  not  to  diminish  the 
trade  that  they  could  do  and  would  like  to 
do  with  the  Arab  companies  and  whether  as 
a  result  of  the  boycott  there  is  not  a  signifi- 
cant diminution  in  the  amount  of  our  total 
foreign  trade? 

Secretary  Mobton.  WeU,  I  sent  a  letter  to 
30,000  different  firms  and  if  those  companies 
that  you  mentioned  were  In  those  30,000,  I 
wotUd  assume  they  were.  I  can't  give  you  the 
list  of  the  30,000  we  sent  to  Inform  them  of 
this  policy.  So  I  really  don't  think  that  Just 
as  a  practical  matter  there  are  very  many 
significant  exporters  who  don't  know  what 
the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  is. 

Mr.  ScHEUEB.  No,  but  have  you  asked  what 
the  result  of  the  Arab  boycott  has  been  to 
their  business  and  therefore  to  total  U.S. 
foreign  trade? 

Secretary  Mobton.  No,  we  have  not.  This  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  obtaining  informa- 
tion, but  we  do  monitor  all  aspecte  of  for- 
eign trade  as  you  know. 

ExcEKRfs  From  Testimomt  on  Boycott  Pab- 

TICU-ATION,    StTBCOMMrrTEE    HEABINGS,    SEP- 
TEMBER 22,  197S 

Mr.  ScREUEB.  Tou  mentioned  Just  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  the  fact  that  a  company  is 
filing  does  not  indicate  that  it  is  participating 
in  the  boycott.  My  problem  Is  how  you  are 
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exercising  your  discretion  on  this  question 
as  well  as  other  questions.  It  seems  to  me  an 
abuse  of  yotur  discretion  not  to  ask  companies 
that  tell  you  that  they  are  filing,  not  to  ask 
them  whether  they  Intend  to  comply  with 
the  boycott.  That  should  be  something  that 
your  Department  ought  to  know.  I  don't 
understand  bow  It  la  possible  that  you  have 
not  asked  those  eoB4>anieB  whether  they  are 
lukuckllng  under  to  the.  Arab  boycott. 

Secretary  Morton.  We  ask  them  but  we 
have  to  make  it  cleto',  and  maybe  my  lawyers 
here  can  address  themselves  to  that,  but  their 
answer  to  this  is  optional. 

Mr.  ScRxuEB.  You  could  certainly  require 
that  they  answer  aa  to  whether  they  are 
complying  with  the  boycott  which  you  have 
stated  repeatedly  Is  against  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  mention  another  Instance  in  which 
I  think  you  have  abused  yoiu-  discretion. 

Secretary  Mobton.  Let  me  get  the  first  one. 
There  la  some  legal  question  as  to  whether 
we  have  the  authority  to  do  It  but  I  have 
instructed  the  Department  to  look  at  this  to 
see  If  we  can  make  this  compulsory  In  an- 
swer to  your  question.  ' 

Mr.  SCREUER.  It  seeme  to  me  this  Is  knowl- 
edge that  you  should  have  and  that  you 
should  insist  on  having.  Why  have  you  used 
your  discretion  to  doak  with  a  shield  of  se- 
crecy not  only  the  companies  that  have  filed 
their  answers  and  what  they  Intend  to  do  but 
also  the  companies  that  have  flagrantly  re- 
fused to  file,  that  are  stonewalling  you  and 
the  Congress?  They  have  not  provided  infor- 
mation which  is  covered  by  your  confiden- 
tiality. They  have  refused  to  file  this  Infor- 
mation. They  are  stonewalling.  Why  have  you 
protected  a  company  like  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister which  was  Informed  by  you  in  1906  and 
1966  of  the  requiremente  of  filing?  There  was 
a  form  Issued  again  by  your  Deputment  In 
1968  and  1969  of  the  requiremente  of  filing. 
They  were  Informed  again  by  your  Depart- 
ment earlier  this  year  of  the  requiremente  of 
filing,  and  they  are  represented  by  an  expen- 
sive array  of  lawyers  who  surely  have  advised 
them  as  to  their  legal  obligation  to  file  and 
they  are  still  stonewalling  it.  Why  have  you 
given  them  the  powder  puff  treatment? 

Secretary  Morton.  I  turned  that  over  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  If  they  prosecute 
It,  fine. 

Mr.  ScRXuxB.  I  didn't  know  that.  Hie  In- 
formation that  we  have  is  that  you  gave 
them  a  thousand  dollar  administrative  fine, 
which  would  mean  nothing. 

Secretary  Mobton.  Well,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  cannot  set  a  fine. 

Mr.  ScRXTTEB.  Has  this  case  been  turned 
over  to  the  Justice  Department? 

Secretary  Mobton.  We  handled  that  one 
administratively  I  am  told. 

Mr.  ScRXUXB.  Have  you  sent  a  single  case  of 
stonewalling  by  corporations,  of  flat  outright 
refusal  to  file,  over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice? 

Secretary  Mobton.  We  have  referred  some 
cases  to  Justice  on  ethnic  and  religious 
grounds. 

Mr.  ScRxuEB.  Row  about  the  refusal  to  file 
which  Is  a  flat  violation  of  a  criminal  statute? 
Have  you  ever  turned  one  of  those  cases  over 
to  the  Jtistlce  Department? 

Secretary  Mobton.  We  have  used  admin- 
istrative proceedings  against  the  firms  that 
have  refused  to  file  and  If  we  have  failed  In 
that  we  would  turn  them  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  SCREUEB.  Well,  you  "have  been  falling 
with  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
for  10  solid  years  and  they  have  been  warned 
and  notified  year  after  year  after  year.  They 
have  among  the  finest  array  of  legal  talent 
In  this  country.  Don't  you  think  If  you 
turned  that  file  over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  it  might  Induce  them  to  file,  and 
also  would  have  a  powerful  effect  in  concen- 
trating the  minds  of  the  thousands  of  execu- 
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tlvee  of  other  flrma  In  thta  country  that  have 
liketrlse  stonewalled  and  refused  to  file?  How 
can  you  Justify  not  even  having  turned  over 
a  single  case  to  the  Justice  Department  of 
stonewalling  or  of  refusing  to  file  after  re- 
peatedly being  informed,. by  your  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hull.  If  I  may  answer  that,  sir.  First, 
there  la  a  little  confusion.  We  have  never 
had  a  case  of  a  firm  refusing  to  file.  In  other 
words,  we  have  never  had  a  case  where  we 
contacted  a  firm  and  said,  "It  has  come  to 
our  attention  that  you  should  have  reported 
a  particular  transaction  and  we  want  you 
to  report,"  and  they  refused  to.  So,  "refusal" 
is  misleading.  What  we  have  had 

Mr.  ScRXuxB.  Now,  wait  a  minute.  When 
you  don't  file  your  Income  tax  returns  for 
three  or  four  years.  It  Is  no  excuse  for  you 
to  say,  "WeU.  they  never  asked  me  to  file." 
You  are  under  a  legal  obligation  to  file,  and 
if  that  is  not  filed  there  Is  a  clear  violation 
of  criminal  statute. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  Is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Moss.  The  gentleman's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 


Secretary  Morton  Chances  Regulations  for 
,       Reporting  Boycott  Solicitations 

September  25,  1976. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations,  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  VS.  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  During  my  appear- 
ance before  the  Subcommittee  on  Overalght 
and  Investigations  on  September  22,  Con- 
gressman Scbeuer  noted  the  fact  that,  under 
the  Department's  reporting  requiremente  in 
effect  since  1966,  an  exporter  is  asked  but  not 
required  to  Indicate  In  his  reporta  to  the 
Department  whet  he  Intends  to  do  about  the 
boycott-related  request  which  he  has  re- 
ported. 

As  you  recaU,  Congressman  Scheuer  noted 
that  It  would  be  desirable  for  the  Department 
to  know  which  companies  complied  with  the 
boycott-related  request  and  which  did  not. 

In  my  response  to  Congressman  Scheuer, 
I  Indicated  tjiat  I  had  been  considering 
whether  the  answer  to  Item  10  of  our  report- 
ing form  should  be  made  compulsory. 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  I  have  given  this 
matter  further  consideration  and  have  con- 
cluded that,  henceforth.  Information  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  exporter  intends  to  comply 
with  a  boycott-related  request  should  be 
sought  on  a  mandatory  basis.  Accordingly,  the 
Department's  Export  Administration  Regula- 
tions and  the  reporting  form  are  being  so 
revised,  effective  for  all  reports  submitted  on 
or  after  October  1,  1976. 

A  copy  of  the  Export  Administration  Bul- 
letin aimounclng  this  revision  and  of  the  re- 
vised reporting  form  is  enclosed  for  your 
information. 

Sincerely. 

RocExs  Morton, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  Commerce  Revised 

Regulations 

Subject:  Revision  of  Requirement  to  Report 

Restrictive  Trade  Practices  or  Boycott 

Requeete. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  op- 
pose restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotta 
fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  other  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  In  accordance  with  this  pol- 
icy, all  exporters  are  required  to  report  such 
requeste  to  the  Office  of  Export  Administra- 
tion, and  are  encouraged  to  refuse  to  take 
any  action  that  has  the  effect  of  furthering 
or  supporting  such  reatrlctlve  trade  practices 
or  boycotta.  In  submitting  these  reporte,  ex- 
porters have  not  been  required  to  Indicate 
whether  or  not  they  would  comply  with  the 
requests. 
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In  order  to  provide  more  complete  Infor- 
mation with  which  to  analyse  the  effecta  of 
boycott  activity  on  VM.  trade,  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Regulettons  are  being  revised 
to  require  that  in  all  reporte  submitted  on  or 
after  October  1,  1976,  exporters  Include  a 
statement  as  to  whether  or  not  the  exporter 
Intends  to  comply  with  the  requeste.  Form 
DIB-621P  is  being  revlaed  to  reflect  this  new 
reporting  requirement  by  making  the  re- 
sponse to  Item  10  mandatory.  Earlier  versions 
of  Form  DIB-621P  may  atlU  be  used,  provided 
the  exporter  completee  Item  10.  Letters  sub- 
mitted to  report  multiple  requeste  must  now 
indicate  whether  or  not  the  requeste  will  be 
compUed  with. 

Accordingly,  |  369.2  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Regulations  (16  C.F.R.  i  369.2)  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

"I.  by  adding  to  the  end  of  subparagraph 
369.2(b)(1)  the  following: 

*  All  Items  on  the  form  must  b* 

completed,  including  Item  10.  If  the  exporter 
uses  a  version  of  the  reporting  form  that  In- 
dicates completion  of  Item  10  is  options!. 
Item  10  mtist  nevertheless  be  completed.  If 
the  exporter  has  not  decided  what  his  ac- 
tion wUl  be,  he  must  Inform  the  Office  of 
Exftort  Administration  within  five  buslne&s 
days  of  making  a  decision.' 

"2.  by  revising  subparagraph  369.2(b)(2i 
( viii )  to  read  as  f oUows : 

■••(vlU)  The  number  of  requests  the  ex- 
porter has  complied  with  or  Intends  to  com- 
ply with.  If  the  exporter  Is  undecided,  he  is 
required  to  submit  a  ftirther  report  within 
five  (5)  business  days  of  making  a  decision 
on  each  such  request.'  " 

Effective  date  of  action:  October  1,  1975. 
Raum  H.  Meyeb. 

IHrector, 
Office  of  Export  Administration. 

Old  Reporting  Fobm — Dkpartmfnt  or 

COMMXBCat 

U.S.  Depabtmemt  op  Commerce, 
Domestic  and  Intebnational 
Business  Admimistbation,  Bu- 
reau or  East-West  Trade.  Or- 
ncE  or  Export  Comtbol, 

Washington,  D.C,  20230. 
Form  DIB-621   (Rev.  4-73)    (formerly  lA- 
1014). 

Form  Approved;    Budget   Bureau   No.   41- 
R2305. 
U.S.   exporter's  bepobt  or  bequest  received 

FOR  information,  CERTIFICATION,  OR  OTHER 
ACTION  INDICATING  A  BKSTBtCTIVE  TRADE 
PBACTICS  OR  BOYCOTT  ACAIKST  A  POREICN 
COUNTRY 

A.  Importent.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices 
or  boycotta  fostered  or  imposed  by  forelpr, 
countries  against  other  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States.  AU  U.8.  exporters  of  arti- 
cles, materials,  suppUes  or  information  are 
encouraged  and  requested  to  refuse  to  take, 
[but  are  not  legally  prohibited  from  takingl 
any  action,  including  the  furuisbing  of  In- 
formation or  the  signing  Of  agree menta,  that 
has  the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting 
such  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts. 

Accordingly,  I  encourage  and  request  indi- 
viduals and  firms  receiving  such  requeste  to 
refuse  to  comply  with  them. 

FBXOKBiCK  B    Dent. 

Secretory  of  Commerce. 

B.  Instructions:  This  form  must  be  com- 
pleted by  a  U.S.  exporter  whenever  he  Is  re- 
quested to  take  any  action.  Including  the 
furnishing  of  Informatton  or  the  signing  of 
an  agreement,  which  is  deelgned  to  support 
a  restrictive  trade  practice  or  boycott  fos- 
tered or  imposed  by  a  foreicn  country  against 
any  other  country  not  included  in  Country 
Oroup  S.  W,  Y,  or  Z.  (Country  Oroupa  are 
listed  in  Supplement  No.  1  to  Part  370  of 
the  U£.  Department  of  Omnmerce  Sxpmt 
OODtrol  Regulatlone.)  SubnUaston  ot  tbta 
form  Is  mandatory  (60  USC  App.  2408(b)). 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  KEMARKS 


wtUda  MtMB  bHrt- 
af  MMlpt  «r  ■oeii  % 


tta  iaatraetlaa  •Th—ptottoa  or 
«>1   te  tte^  U&   aorarmnent   but   ia   not 

HBW     RbVBED     VobM — DZPABTUENT     OF 

COMiatBCI 

CS.  D^ABnaanr  or   CoMxaMac, 

iMTaUtAnOWAI. 


October  2d,  1975 


to 

qtUBt 
port 
Ooatrat 

C.  OonflilantlaL  Information  fumlaliMt 
barawtlh  la  tfawMd  oanOdantlAl  and  wlU  not 
ba  poMk^ad  or  dlaaloaad  auapt  aa  qtaoUad 
in  Section  7(c)  of  tba  Xxport  AdmlnlatiBtlon 
Act  of  IMt  (SO  OBC  Aiip.  a40e(c) ). 

I.  Nanw  and  Addreaa  of  U.S.  Exporter  sub- 
mitting thla  laport. 


Ciltf.  state,  and  Zip  Code: 

3.  Kipartar'a  BaCarance  Mo.  (7/  any) : 

3.  Kama  of  Chmatrj/iaa  agaliust  wblcb  the 
requaat  la  dlraatad: 

4.  Date  nqnaat  «w  received  by  me/us: 

5.  l/We  received  tbU  request  from: 
Nam*: 

Addreaa: 

Cltf  and  Country: 

6.  ^adfy  tTpe  «rf  request  r^pelved.  (//  any 
Item  1m  ib  U  oKteked.  oompiete  Item  7) 

a.  D  QnaaUannatn  (^MocA  copy) . 

b.  a  OttMT  type  at  request  for  Information 
or  action  contained  In: 

a  »ada  Opportonl^ 

D  Bid  SparMlcation 

D  Porehaaa  Order 

a  Cartifleato  of  Origin 

D  Oertlfleato  of  Manufacture 

D  letter  of  Credit 

n  Oonaular  Invoice 

GOtbar  (5paei/k). 

7.  If  nam  8b  above  is  checked,  give  the 
specific  Informatton  or  action  requested. 
(Use  direct  quotations  from  the  request.) 

8.  If  the  request  reiatea  to  a  ^edfic  trans- 
action, dsecribe  tba  oomxnodltles  or  technical 
daU  Involved.  (n»  <kacrlptlan  of  the'oom- 
modlty  or  teduilcal  data  may  conform  to  tbe 
<*— CTiptkm  OP  tbe  order  or  to  usual  com- 
mercial terminology,  and  may  but  need  not 
be  m  terms  of  the  Commodity  Contrtil  List 
or  Schedule  B.)  (Quantity,  Description. 
Value) . 

9.  Additional  Bamarics: 

10.  Motion:  C<Ooiii^e>tlon  of  the  Informa- 
tionlnthla  Item  would  be  helpful  to  the  tr.S. 
■"nMniaaaiil  bat  la  not  mandatory.)] 

»•  Oi/W»  ba«» ao* wnmpMed  and  wiU  not 
fy^yjwM^tfc*  nqaeat  for  information  or 

b.  a  lyWs  tow  eoaai^ied  with,  or  wlU  com- 
ply with,  tba  rai|weat  for  infonaatton  or  ac- 
VOD  8iiaiihnl  abof  . 

c  a  I/Wb  haaw  mat  decided  whether  I/we 
ihall  oeniilr  wtkb  tt«  veqiMat  for  informa- 
EiMi  or  aottoB  deaertbod  above  and  I/we  win 
nform  mm  OOtee  of  Biport  Control  of  my/ 
)ur  rterlirtap.  ^ 

11.  I  oarttfy  Uiat  aU  stetements  and  In- 
onaattoa  mntatnad  in  thla  report  are  true 
ind  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
Ad  baHaC 

,      -«■  *■•  ttt  »«*  (Signature  of  Person  Com- 
MettogBapart). 

Typo  or  prtat  (Name  and  Title  of  Person 
^^        _  M«ure  Appears  on  tbe  Une  to  the 


Itoma  In  the  original 

iaiatad  In  the  new. 

')    esecttve  October   l. 

A  ot  tbm  original  form,  the 
•      ore  Mt  lagaBy  prohlbtted 
UM  been  ddoted  by  Secm- 
t  »ry  Mbrton.  In  Item  No.  10,  the  Secretary 


■ouw     or     KasT-WteT     Tkaac. 
Oi^KB  or  Kkfuct  AminnBTsa- 

TIOW, 

WmshtngtOH,  D.C.  20230. 
lou"**  ^™~*'P  <®^-  »-'^)   (formerly  lA- 
Form  Approved;  OlfB  No.  41-Ra30S. 

TT.S.  EXPOms'S  aXPOBT  OF  BKOfOXST  EECEIVEO 
FOa  DfFOBlIATIOK,  C131TIF1CATION,  OF  DTHn 
ACTION      IKDICATDfO      A      KESTKICnVE      TKADE 

paAcncK    OS   botcott   ACAmsr   a  foreick 
coTTirrsT 

A.  Important.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries against  other  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  AU  UJ3.  exporters  of  articles, 
materUls,  supplies  or  information  are  en- 
couraged and  requested  to  refxise  to  take  any 
action,  including  the  furnishing  of  informa- 
tion or  the  signing  of  agreements,  that  has 
the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  such 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  b<^iwtts. 

Accordingly,  I  encourage  and  request  in- 
dividuals and  firms  receiving  such  requests 
to  refuse  to  comply  with  them. 

ROGBSS     MOKTON, 

Secretarp  of  Commerce. 
B.  Instructions:  This  form  must  be  com- 
pleted by  a  VS.  exporter  whenever  he  Is  re- 
quested to  take  any  action,  including  thefur- 
n^tag  of  information  or  the  signing  of  an 
agreement,  which  is  designed  to  support  a 
restrictive  trade  practice  or  boycott  foeterad 
or  imposed  by  a  foreign  country  against  any 
other  country  not  Included  In  Country  Group 
8,  W.  T,  or  Z.  (Country  Oroupe  are  listed  In 
Supplement  No.  1  to  Part  870  of  the  U.8.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  E^ort  Administra- 
tion BeguUtlons.)  Submission  of  this  form 
is  mandatory  (60  UB.C.  App.  a403(b) ) .  FaU- 
ure  to  comply  subjects  the  VS.  exporter  to 
the  penalties  prescribed  in  Section  («)  ot  the 
Bxport  Administration  Act  of  1989,  as 
amended.  It  must  be  submitted  to  the  VS. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Domestic  and  In- 
ternational Bnsteeas  Administration,  Bureau 
of  Eaat-West  Trade,  Office  of  Bxport  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C.  20380.  wlthto 
fifteen  business  days  from  the  date  of  recetnt 
of  such  a  request.  Whenever  a  person  re- 
ceives more  than  one  reqnest  for  action  with 
reference  to  the  same  transaction,  only  the 
first  request  need  be  reported  to  the  Office 
of  Eiq)ort  Administration  (See  Part  889  of 
the  Export  Administration  Regulations ) . 

C.  Confidential.  Information  furnished 
herewith  Is  deemed  confidentUl  and  will  not 
be  published  or  disclosed  except  as  specified 
in  Section  7(c)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1989  as  amended  (60  UJ8.C.  app  2406 
(c)). 

1.  Name  and  Address  of  VS.  Exporter  sub- 
mitting this  report: 

Name: 

Address: 

City,  State,  and  Zip  Code: 

2.  Exporter's  Reference  No.  (7/  any) : 

3.  Name  of  Country/les  against  which  the 
request  Is  directed: 

4.  Date  request  was  received  by  me /us: 

5.  I/We  received  this  request  from  • 
Name: 

Address : 

City  and  Coimtry: 

"-a.  Specify  type  of  request  received.  (//  any 
Item  imObie  clucked,  complete  Item  7) 

a.  Q  QuesUcmnalre  (Attach  copy) 

to.  n  Otber  ^pe  of  request  for  information 
or  action  contained  in: 

□  Trade  Opportimlty 


QBldG^taclflcatton 

a  Purcbaaa  Otd«r 

Q  Oartaieate  of  Origin 

a  Oartlfloato  of  Manufacture 

n  I«t*«r  of  Credit     ^ 

Q  Onnaiilar  Invokse    ^ 

n  Other  (SpeeVt)         ^ 

77  If  Item  6b  above  is  checked,  give  tbe  spe 
ciflo  information  or  action  requested.  (Use 
direct  quotations  from  the  request ) 

8.  If  tbe  request  reiatea  to  a  qMclfic  trans- 
acUon.  deaotUM  tbe  oommodltiea  or  techni- 
cal daU  Involved.  (The  descripUon  of  the 
commodity  or  technical  data  may  conform 
to  the  description  on  the  order  or  to  usual 
commercial  terminology,  and  may  but  need 
not  be  in  terms  of  the  Commodity  Ccmtrol 
List  or  Schedule  B.)  (Quantity,  Description 
Value).  ' 

9.  Additional  Remarks- 

10.  AcUon: 

a.  n  I/We  have  not  complied  and  wUl  not 
comp^  with  the  request  for  Information  «r 
action  described  above. 

b.  pl/We  have  complied  with,  or  wUl 
comply  with,  the  request  for  Informatlou  or 
action  described  above. 

c.  □  I/We  have  not  decided  whether  I/we 
shall  comply  with  the  request  for  informa- 
tion or  acUon  described  above  and  I/we  will 
Inform  the  Office  of  Export  Administration 
within  6  business  days  of  making  a  decision 

11.  I  certify  that  aU  statements  and  In- 
formaUon  contained  in  this  report  are  true 
and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief. 

Sign  here  in  Ink  (Signature  of  Person 
Completing  Report) . 

Type  or  print  (Name  and  Title  of  Person 
whose  Signature  Appears  on  the  Line  to  the 
Left). 

Date . 

U.S.C.  COMM-DC  84196-P78. 

Letter  fsom  Congbessman  ScHKOEa  To  Sec- 

HKTAaT  MORTOM,  OCTOBm  2,  1976 

WaasDraTON.  D.C,  October  2. 1975. 
Hon.  Booaaa  Mobtox, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  SaoKSTAaT:  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  swift  reapcmee  to  some  <tf  the  questions 
raised  at  tbe  Septembw  22  Investigations 
Subconunlttee  hearing. 

It  is  my  bc^e  that  these  actions  you  have 
taken  (i)  requiring  companies  to  state 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  participating  in 
the  boycott;  and  (2)  eliminating  tbe  form 
language,  "but  U  not  legaUy  prohibited 
from  talcing"  (action  to  further  the  Arab 
boycott).  Indicate  a  new  effort  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  reduce  ttie  impact  of  tbe 
Arab  boycott  and  Its  harmfta  effects  on 
American  commeroe. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  tbe  mandatory  new 
requirement  concerning  participation  in  tbe 
boycott  WlU  apply  to  aU  oompanles  that  have 
filed  forms  previous  to  October  1,  1976,  when 
they  did  not  have  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
they  intended  to  comply  with  a  boycott-re- 
lated request,  "mu  the  exporters  be  requested 
to  reflle  and  flU  in  question  No.  10? 

I  lot*  forward  to  working  with  you  to  make 
a  reaUty  of  our  professed  national  opposition 
to  the  Arab  boycott. 
With  every  warm  best  wish, 
Tours, 

Jakxs  H.  Schxueb, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  TWO-WAY  STRIKE 


HON. 


ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  October  23.  197S 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legitimacy,  or  lack  of  It,  of 


October  23,  1975 

strikes  by  public  employees  is  one  of  the 
Issues  which  society  in  some  form  or  an- 
other is  going  to  have  to  deal  with. 

"Dealing  with  it"  is  I  suppose  generally 
thought  to  aitaU  decisions  at  the  legis- 
lative or  Judicial  levds  cA  government 
as  to  what  is  permUisible  and  what  is 
not.  But  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Peoria 
Journal-Star  suggests  that  another 
method  of  "dealing  with  It,"  may  come 
about. 

"Does  someone."  editor  C.  L.  Dancey 
asks,  "who  refuses  a  vital  service  to  the 
community  have  a  right  to  expect  all 
that  community's  services  to  him  should 
wmtinue?" 

That  is,  if  tibe  firemen  strike,  thereby 
exposing,  say,  grocery  stores,  to  immi- 
nent disaster  by  fire,  are  not  grocers 
thereby  Justified  in  refusing  to  sell  groc- 
eries to  firemen? 

Strikes  against  the  public  may  indeed 
lead  to  retaliation  by  the  public.  It  is  a 
frightening  thought.  But  unless  those  of 
us  who  have  re8p<Hisibility  for  public  pol- 
icy are  pr^>ared  to  deal  with  such  strikes 
in  a  manner  which  does  away  with  them 
once  and  for  all,  we  may  force  the  public 
to  take  such  retaliatory  measures. 

I  commend  to  the  Members'  attention 
the  aforementioned  editorial: 
Th«  Two-Wat  aiUKK 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

Kansas  City  and  its  firemen's  strike,  slmul- 
taneousiy  with  the  outbreak  of  several  times 
more  fires  than  is  the  norm,  is  another  step 
In  the  use  of  the  "ultimate  weapon,"  espe- 
cially by  community-service  workers. 

That  makes  it  another  step  toward  a  more 
universal  use  of  the  "ultimate  weapon"  and 
a  real  rough  eventual  result  in  what  Is  an 
Interdependent  society. 

There  really  was  a  reaison  for  laws  pre- 
venting public  service  strikes,  especially  at 
a  time  when  the  phUoeophy  was  that  strikes 
were  to  "get  a  share  of  the  profit"  and  no- 
twdy  dreamed  of  a  moral  or  legal  right  to 
strike  to  get  whatever  you  want  and  inake 
the  taxpayers  or  customers  cough  up  to  pay 

lb. 

Strikes  are  now  against  tbe  public,  by 
and  large,  either  as  taxpayers  or  price  pay- 
ers, and  eventuaUy  the  public  will  realize 
that  it  isn't  "the  company"  or  the  "city 
managers"  that  is  being  pressured — it  is  all 
ofus.   ■ 

The  real  target  of  strikes,  eventuaUy,  will 
respond  instead  of  sitting  on  the  sidelines 
as  we  do  now  out  of  habit  and  past  Impres- 
sions no  longer  valid. 

To  put  it  crudely,  if  withholding  services 
is  legitimate  to  extort  money,  do  tbe  victims 
have  to  sit  stUl  for  It? 

Does  a  grocer  have  to  seU  groceries  to  a 
fireman  who  has  decided  to  let  a  grocery 
store  burn  down?  Does  a  power  company 
have  to  keep  the  heat  and  power  flowing  to 
the  home  of  a  feUow  who  has  decided  to  let 
the  power  company  burn? 

Does  the  waterworks  have  to  keep  the  pipes 
open  to  a  fellow  wh*>  has  decided  to  let  the 
waterworks  burn  and  the  homes  of  its  work- 
ers burn? 

In  short,  does  someone  who  refuses  a 
vital  service  to  the  conununlty  have  a  right 
to  expect  all  that  community's  services  to 
him  to  continue? 

The  "strike"  of  services  phUoeophy  can 
work  both  ways,  and  that  Is  the  can  of  worms 
opened  by  these  public  service  strikes,  in 
particular.  As  it  is  expanded  by  mUitants 
and  its  targets  and  victims  are  also  expanded, 
eventuaUy  the  use  of  the  same  "ultimate 
weapon"  in  response  wUl  arise  by  those 
who  are  Just  beginning  to  recognize  that 
they  are  the  real  targets  and  real  victims  of 
these  strikes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  preeent  trend  to  spread  and  spread 
that  form  of  "reprisal"  baa  novrhere  to  go. 
It  can  only  get  broader  and  meaner,  untu  It 
gets  back  to  the  users. 

And  so  it  will.  It's  Just  a  matter  of  time. 


STRENQTHENINO  UJ8.  NUCLEAR 
EXPORT  POLICY 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MAaTI.AItB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23.  1975 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  pn^feration  of  nuclear  weapons 
threcU^ns  the  security  of  the  world.  It 
must  be  checked. 

The  International  Security  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
IntemaUonal  Relations  Committee,  im- 
der  the  leadership  of  our  aUe  ooUeague, 
Clbh  Zablockx,  is  currently  holding 
hearings  aa  a  resolution  to  combat  nu- 
clear proliferation. 

The  following  are  my  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Zablocki  committee  for  the 
strengthening  of  U.S.  policy: 

STRXNGTHKmNO    US.   NCCLKAa   EXPORT   POLICT 

The  Executive  Branch  lacks  a  policy  for 
combating  nuclear  proliferation  resiutlng 
from  U.S.  exports  of  nuclear  technology  and 
nuclear  fuel.  I  support  H.  Con.  Res.  371  as  a 
laudable  step  toward  remedying  this  lack  by 
stipulating  the  suspension  of  nuclear  ex- 
ports to  countries  that  do  not  accept  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards 
on  all  their  nuclear  programs  and  by  urging 
the  creation  of  regional  nuclear  fuel  centers 
as  a  means  of  providing  multinational  con- 
trol. 

This  brief  statement  wlU  suggest  several 
actions  with  regard  to  nuclear  exports  in 
addition  to  those  called  for  in  H.  Con.  Res. 
371-. 

Summary  of  suggestions  for  House  Con- 
current Resolution  371 : 

Congress  should  urge  the  Administration 
to  cloee  loopholes  in  otur  International  nu- 
clear agreements  that  would  allow  other 
.countries  to  produce  nuclear  bombs  \istng 
UJ3.  reactors. 

Congress  should  urge  the  su^>enslon  ot 
nuclear  fuel  exports  to  countries  th»t  are 
exporting  nuclear  weapons  capability  (in  the 
form  of  enrichment  and  reprocessing  plants) 
to  third  countries  who  have  not  accepted 
measures  to  prevent  their  development  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Congress  should  luge  tbe  Administration 
to  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  stopping  the  exports  of  enrichment  and 
reprocessing  plants. 

Congress  should  urge  the  acceleration  of 
efforts  to  strengthen  international  nuclear 
safeguards. 

EVASION  or  CONTKOLS  BY  SWAPPINC  PLUTOWITTM 

Congress  should  urge  the  Administration 
to  close  certain  loopholes  in  our  present 
agreements  under  which  duclear  material 
and  technology  are  provided  to  countries 
that  are  not  parties  to  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  made  from  plutonlum 
(or  highly  enriched  uranium).  Plutonium  Is 
produced  as  a  by-product  in  nuclear  reactors. 
Although  our  nuclear  agreements  forbid  the 
Plutonium  made  in  U.S.  reactors  from  bemg 
used  to  nuJce  nuclear  bombs,  some  agree- 
ments do  allow  Plutonium  produced  in  VS. 
reactors  from  non-U.S.-supplled  fuel  to  be 
transferred  to  third  countries  without  U.S. 
approval  In  return  for  other,  "laundered," 
plut<Milum.  This  "lavmdered"  plutonliun 
could  then  be  used  for  a  nuclear  bomb.  In 
this  way,  a  country  could  buUd  a  nuclear 
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weapon  using  our  reactora  without  violating 
(technically,  at  least)  its  nuclear  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

Our  nuclear  agreement  with  Spain,  for  ex- 
ample, contains  such  a  loof^iole.  Spain  has 
two  U.S.  reactors  In  operation,  six  reactors 
luider  construction,  and  a  amaU  plutonlum 
reprocessing  plant.  Possible  partners  which 
Spain  could  use  for  "laundering"  plutonlum 
are  South  Africa,  Argentina,  or  India.  South 
Africa  has  developed  its  own  uranium  en- 
richment process  and  thus  can  produce 
we«4>ons-grade  uranium,  which  could  be 
swapped  to  Spain  for  plutonlum.  Argentina 
and  India  both  have  reprocessing  plants  for 
the  separation  of  plutonlum. 

The  U.S.  should  revise  our  nuclear  agree- 
ment, where  necessary,  to  forbid  U.8.  reac- 
tors from  being  used  by  f<»elgn  countries  to 
produce  nuclear  weapons  regardless  of 
whether  the  nuclear  fuel  is  supplied  by  the 
umted  States. 

RESTSICTINC  THE  EXPORT  OT   irOCLXAR   WEAPONS 

FAcn,iTncs 

Prance  and  West  Germany  are  currently 
exporting  to  Brazil  end  Pakistan  enrichment 
and  fuel  reprocessing  plants — ^plants  which 
can  produce  nuclear  weapon -grade  material. 
Neither  Brazil  nor  Pakistan  has  ratified  the 
Nuclear  Nonprollferation  Treaty,  nor  has 
either  agreed  to  place  its  nuclear  faculties 
under  International  Atomic  Energ>-  Agency 
safeguards. 

Congress  should  call  for  suspension  of  U.S. 
nuclear  fuel  and  equipment  exx>orte  to  coun- 
tries like  Prance  and  West  Germany.  West 
Germany  and  Prance  depend  on  the  U.S.  for 
the  great  part  of  their  nuclear  fuel  supplies 
(86'r  and  62 '-c  respectively)  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  sources  outside  those 
countries  until  the  1980s.  Cut-off  of  fuel  sup- 
plies would  therefore  threaten  these  coun- 
tries with  the  shutdown  of  their  nuclear 
power  reactors  and  the  loss  of  electric  power 
needed  to  run  some  of  their  domestic  In- 
dustry. 

Although  the  U.S.  controls  the  largest  por- 
tion of  nuclear  fuel-making  capacity  avail- 
able to  the  free  world,  the  Soviet  Union  may 
also  be  capable  of  supplying  substantial 
quantities  of  nuclear  fuel. 

The  Congress  shoiUd  urge  the  Adminis- 
tration to  seek  the  cooperation  of  the 
U.S.S.R. — cooperation  which  may  nbt  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  in  view  of  tbe  leverage  we 
have  by  virtue  of  Soviet  need  for  oiu-  grain 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  tbait  the  Soviets  have 
been  more  conservative  than  the  U.8.  in 
supplying  nuclear  technology  and  fuel  to 
other  countrlee.  For  example,  only  after 
Libya  ratified  the  Nonprcmferatlon  °  Treaty 
did  the  VSS:R.  agree  to  supplv  Llbva  with 
a  small  research  reactor. 

As  part  of  this  cooperation,  tbe  C.S.  should 
ask  Russian  agreement  to  refuse  nuclear 
fuel  or  equipment  to  countries  that  have 
not — at  tbe  very  minimum— concluded  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  safeguaxds  agree- 
ment with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  working  together  could  require  other 
suppUers  to  foUow  the  same  rule. 

NTTCLEAR  8AFXGt7ABDS  AOAIKST  THETT  OS  n.U:CAL 
DIVBUnON 

Present  international  nuclear  safeguards 
provide  Uttle.  U  any,  seoivity  against  theft 
or  diversion  of  nuclear  weapon  material  and 
against  sabotage  of  nuclear  facUiUes.  Argen- 
tina has  reportedly  (Newsweek  July  7,  1976) 
been  able  to  divert  60  kUograms  of  plutonl- 
um— enough  for  6-10  nuclear  bombs — from 
a  supposedly  safegimrded  reactcH-,  without 
detection  by  International  Atotulc  Energy 
Agency  inspectors.  The  Agency  has  demed 
this  charge.  The  report,  however — attributed 
by  Newsweek  to  U.S.  Intelligence  sources — 
is  disquieting,  especially  since  Argentina  has 
a  plutonlum  reprocessing  plant  and  since  her 
leaders  long  ago  expressed  the  desire  for 
nuclear  weapons. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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tb»  Mat*  Department 
_  «■  of  Bblpplog  o>ver  90 
metrle  ta— aCirMfcH  uanlom  fuel  to  India 
and  Koraa  by  aaytag  timt  tb«  qiieetlon  of 
physical  aecurtty  amngements  In  those 
coiintrtw  was  not  appUeable.  alnoa  it  (the 
fuel  ahlpment  in  qoaation)  la  . . .  low  en- 
rlcbad  tganiiim.  vhich  ic  not  a  nuclear  weap- 
on matcKlkL 

Howtmt,  am  a  report  subn>ltted  to  the 
Admlnlatratlon  orar  eigbt  months  ago  points 
out.  tanorlsta  oould  take  over  and  blow  up 
a  raaetor.  TlUa  wonlil  relaaae  much  deadly 
radioacUritj.  contaoilnate  thousands  of 
squara  mUaa,  aad  oauae  thousands  of  deaths. 
TKK  ruTuaa  thuat  to  thk  irNnxo  btatbb 
aoxAear  prolUeration  may 
-wmpaDB  In  the  arwnals 
ries.  The  United  States 
ba  hit  by  a  nwdear  attack 
>ko  Its  attacker  was.  In  the 
fbet  of  aialttpla  paaiMa  assailants,  our  nu- 
clear ai— al  woirtd  bare  no  deterrent  effect, 
'<"  «•  **^  ">*  kaow  whom  to  strike  back 
at.  Wm  ml^bt  mnm  wtrVse  baac  at  the  wrong 
couatry. 

Tbadaagen  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  woiM  of  act  finding  Uie  means  to  check 
nuclear  prollfecatloa  are  Incalculable. 

This  nwauuiiwit  naohitlon  is  an  Important 
step  tawavd  wtm  laiilattag  and  updatbig  VS. 
nnelaarpaltBy.  I  hap*  the  Saboommlttee  finds 
my  MMMMofia  hilpfUl,  and  I  hope  that  the 
AdmlnlsttBtlon  aots  pRMnpOy,  n^ng  the  au- 
tharttf  It  ainadf  laa,  to  preas  Hmss  policies. 
Uaot,  Mr. CkaMaan,  I  nraat  urge  that  Con- 
8W"  *"|l»  eaaaMag  statute  k«lda«on  to 
enforoe  var  ooaoanM. 


HOWPAOECmBW 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  ABOoifa 
Df  TH«  BOVSI  C»  REPBK8BMTATIVE3 

Thwniatl.  October  23.  1975 
Mr.  SIWUBK  of  Arizona.  BCr.  Speak- 
er, tile  new  dty  of  ftige,  Arix,  has 
grown  raiildly  since  the  first  people  lived 
there  U  ytm  ago.  The  first  buildlnss  In 
the  city  housed  Uie  eonstructiao  woxkers 
and  their  families,  who  hdped  build  the 
Colorado  River's  GUen  Canyon  Dam.  a 
principle  feature  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation's Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect. 

The  stoqr  of  "How  Page  Grew"  was 
told  in  an  artkia  writtm  by  Carol  White 
in  the  MiBDaer  l*n  issue  of  Reclamation 
Era,  a  puHleattMi  ot  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
l*m»tieti.  I  ask  that  It  be  rqjrinted  in 
the  CoHotnaiDirst  Rxcdio. 

The  article  is  attached : 

Boar  Fmb  Qasw 
(^  Carol  WUta) 
Tha  ana  aliaaa  the  rim  of  the  Colorado 
Rlver^  CHea  Chayan  on  the  Ariaona-Utah 


border  was  a  vast  scenic  wfldemeas  of  red 
Navajo  sandstone.  Dotted  wl«ta  isolated  buttes 
and  mesas,  it  was  unlahabttsd  exeept  ftor  a 

few  ranches  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
rlTer  and  scattered  Indian  families  on  a 
reservation  southeast  of  the  river. 

That  was  18  years  ago.  Today,  a  new  com- 
munity of  more  than  8.000  people  exist  near 
the  canyon  rim.  This  is  the  modem  town  of 
Page,  Ariz.  Located  on  Maason  Mesa,  it  Is 
two  miles  from  the  Colorado  River  and  Glen 
Canyon  Dam. 

Unlike  moet  other  towns,  this  one  began 
with  a  plan  and  a  purpose. 

In  the  spring  of  1966  Congress  authorized 
Olen  Canyon  Dam,  a  principal  feature  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reelamstion's  Colorado  River 
Storage  project.  This  gigantic  dam  was  to  be 
710  feet  high,  only  IB  feet  lower  than  the 
famed  Hoover  Dam.  but  much  larger  In  con- 
crete volume.  To  buUd  the  massive  ««»m  and 
accompanying  powerplant  and  bridge,  the 
Bureau  and  its  contractors  would  need  peo- 
ple— lots  of  people,  all  kinds  of  peofde. 

And  they  came.  The  construction  men  with 
their  families  arrived  In  spite  of  the  blowing, 
drifting  sand;  the  over-lOO"  F.  Bummer 
heat;  the  0«  p.  winter  cold;  and  the 
Isolation. 

But  the  Isolation  would  disappear.  Page 
emerged  in  July  1957  in  the  form  of  a  newly 
erected  l6xl4-foot  prefabricated  metal 
shack.  The  shack  served  as  a  telephone  com- 
munications center  hooked  up  to  Kanab, 
Utah — about  TO  miles  away  its  the  crow  flies, 
bnt  nearly  170  mUes  away  over  the  existing 
roads.  At  first  no  road  at  all  reached  the 
northwest  rim  of  the  canyon,  and  even  after 
a  crude  road  was  bladed,  the  distance  from 
one  canyon  rim  to  the  other  was  almost 
260  mUes. 

"Hie  nearest  railhead  was  135  miles  away  in 
Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

Although  these  distances  were  shortened 
graduaUy  by  new  access  roads,  a  bridge  across 
the  canyon  remained  a  critical  need  during 
the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  construction. 
The  first  bridge  built  was  not  the  steel- 
arch  bridge  that  now  spans  the  Colorado 
Blver  at  Olen  Canyon  Dam  (UB.  Highway 
89).  It  was  a  pedestrian -only,  temporary, 
wire  mesh  walkway  with  a  steel-cable  hand- 
hold on  each  side.  Anyone  with  enough  cour- 
age to  cross  this  e-foot  wide  bridge  could 
look  right  through  the  wire  mesh  and  see 
the  Colorado  River  700  feet  below. 

The  story  is  told  In  Fags  aboat  the  bridge, 
and  the  wife  of  a  project  enginew.  It  ssems 
she  was  dared  to  drive  her  smaU  car  across 
the  e-foot-wlda  meah  walkway.  She  accepted 
the  dare.  Soow  say  the  car  was  a  Jwp;  others 
insist  It  was  a  Voikswagen.  Whatever  the 
make  of  car,  she  did  It.  And  there  are  ttiose 
BtUl  living  In  Page  who  swear  they  saw  her 
do  it. 

On  February  20,  1908.  the  Bteel-ai«h  Olen 
Canyon  Bridge  was  opened  for  public  use, 
eUmlnattng  both  the  need  for  ttie  wire  mesh 
walkway  and  the  necessity  for  the  260-mlle 
drive  from  cme  canyon  rim  to  the  other.  The 
bridge  c<Mq>Ieted  a  new  routing  for  VS. 
Highway  89  and  opened  a  shcM-ter  route  be- 
tween Page,  Arte.,  and  Kanab.  Utah— a  dis- 
tance of  about  76  miles. 

Glen  Canyon  Bridge  is  the  highest  steel 
arch  in  the  world  and  the  second  longest  in 
the  United  States.  In  1964,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  CivU  Engineers  voted  Glen  Canyon 
Dam.  Powerplant,  and  Bridge  "The  Outstand- 
liag  ClvU  Engineering  Achievement  of  1963." 
According  to  the  proposed  plan,  the  town 
became  a  designed  community  governed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  late  J<An 
C.  Page,  after  whom  th«  town  u  named  was 
CoouBissioner  of  Reclamation  from  1937  to 
1943.  He  also  pioneered  much  of  the  Colorado 
River  Reclamation  devalopmant. 

lattle  by  Uttle,  Uvlng  conditions  improved. 
The  first  business  aaUbbshcd  In  Page  was  a 
banch  of  the  Bank  of  Arizona,  now  the  Flrat 
National  Bank  of  Artaona.  Huge  monthly 
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paychecks  were  depoatfead  then.  The  nav  ft* 
construction  on  the  *un  was  good  beSiSe 
the  work  was  dangerous.  ~»«w 

A  grocery  store  and  post  oiace  were  also 
^tabiUhed.  Trauer  parks  were  laid  out.  wd 
the  Bureau  built  300  government  horned  S- 
uated  along  curving  paved  tt>ads. 

By  1968,  a  permanent  alrflcld  had  been 
bum,  suitable  for  use  by  small  commwouS 
pianos,  and  a  2S-bed  ho^^ttal  was  leadv  te 
use  by  the  residents  of  Page.  A  paved  imS 
linked  the  modem  pioneer  town  dlrecu* 
with  Flagstaff.  «"">c»y 

During  the  first  year,  chUdren  went  to 
school  by  correspondence.  The  second  vear 
three  prefabricated  steel  buUdtngs  were 
erected  to  serve  as  classrooim  and  one  sto* 
dent  was  graduated  from  high  sebooL  On 
Sundays,  the  school  buUdlngs  serrsd  u 
churches.  ^ 

In  1959,  a  volunteer  fire  department  was' 
established.  The  department  Included  a  full- 
time  chief  and  16  volunteers — all  Reelami- 
tion  employees.  The  equipment  consisted  of 
two  pumper  flretrucks— one  of  1941  vlntMe 
and  the  other  of  1940.  The  avaUahle  eqida. 
ment  alao  Included  a  600-gaUon  water  tuk 
on  a  trailer  and  a  direct  chemical  unit 

In  July  1969  near  disaster  ovarto(A  the 
fledgling  town.  Some  of  the  original  resldenti 
remember  It  vividly  as  "The  Strike  "  In  fact ' 
it  almost  destroyed  the  town. 

For  six  monttis  the  strike  dragged  on. 
One  by  one,  the  ctmstructlon  worken  aad 
their  famUles  prolled  out  in  search  of  }<Aa 
elsewhere.  Soma  buslneasmen  were  forced  to 
close  their  businesses,  and  others  just  sat  In 
front  of  their  empty  stores. 

On  December  34,  1969,  an  agreement  be- 
tween management  and  labor  was  reached 
and  the  remaining  Page  residents  celebrated 
a  Joyous  Christmas. 

On  June  17.  1980,  the  first  bucket  of  con- 
crete was  poured. 

With  the  construction  of  the  dam  in  prog- 
ress, Pago  grew  to  a  popxUatlon  of  6,000.  In 
September  1968,  Olen  Canyon  Dam  was 
topped  out  and  finished  within  the  next  few 
months. 

FMlowlng  completion  of  the  major  eon- 
stmictlon  on  the  powerplant  In  1964,  the 
papulation  draped  to  8.000.  And,  three  yeva 
later  It  dwindled  to  1,323.  Page  would  con- 
tinue to  exist,  however.  If  only  beeause  a  few 
Government  workers  would  always  be  re- 
quired to  be  there  to  maintain  the  dam  and 
powerplant. 

And  so  Page  settled  down  to  a  quiet  ex- 
istence, beside  the  yet  undiscovered  tourist 
haven.  Lake  Powell. 

In  1967  a  study  to  determine  the  possl-- 
bmty  of  Incorporating  the  city  was  under- 
tahen  toy  Ailaona  State  University  under  ooo- 
traot  by  the  Bureau  of  Recltunatlon.  At  the 
end  of  December  1967,  the  report  was  made 
pahile. 

The  study  noted  three  important  elements: 
(1)  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  IntMided 
eventually  to  Incorporate  Page  nndw  Arteona 
law.  (2)  Although  the  Bureau  admlntotated 
the  city  government,  aU  of  the  businesses  and 
some  of  the  residences  were  privately  owned. 
(8)  The  town  was  fast  becoming  a  toiwlst 
center. 

The  University  recommended  procedures 
and  a  time  schedule  for  transfer  of  the  city 
government. 

About  the  same  time  that  Arizona  State 
University's  report  became  public,  a  deposit 
of  high-quality  coal  was  discovered  on  BlatA 
Mesa,  70  miles  southeast  of  Page.  Thus  began 
the  Navajo  Power  project. 

Construotlan  of  the  power  station  began  in 
1970  and  Page  once  again  became  a  construc- 
tion boom  town,  as  weU  as  a  tourist  meeea. 
In  1074  ona  imit  of  the  Navajo  Oenarattog 
Plant  began  prodnchig  power.  A  aaeood  uatt 
was  placed  on  tlie  Une  early  In  197S.  whila  a 
third  is  sDhadulsd  fbr  apmnMtm  In  IVM.  M 
present  the  pt^nlatlon  of  Page  U  atx>ut  8,8P# ' 
residents. 
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prom  1M4  to  WTS,  the  Advisory  CaancU 

fl^  elected  hyttaulUBUMs  aad  wiaappulntod 
to  tepieaea*  the  Buiaaa  M  Redamatton.  Tlia 
Ca^ca.  was  (annad  to  be  a  Ilalaon  hatwaen 
the  Baraan  aad  the  citizens  al  Page,  to  ad- 
Qilnister  coaomunlty  affairs,  and  to  work  to- 
ward Incorporation. 

'Htere  are  ^mo  legal  requirements  under 
Arizona  law  for  incorporation  of  an  area.  The 
lint  is  tiiat  fha  area  must  poasees  a  popula- 
tion of  at  least  MO  pec^le.  The  second  Is  that 
the  area  prapoaed  for  incorporation  must  be 
a  "oommunlfy."  A  "community"  is  defined  as 
"a  locality  In  whl<di  a  body  of  people  reside 
in  more  or  lees  pcozlmlty,  having  common 
Interests  in  such  sariltau  as  public  health, 
puMic  proteotkm,  lire  protection,  and  water 
wbleh  bind  togsttier  the  pec^le  of  the  area 
and  where  the  people  are  acquainted  and 
mingle  In  boatnaas,  sodiU,  educational,  and 
nereatUmal  aattvittes."  The  county  board  of 
gupervlBors  detennlnes  if  a  "community" 
exlsto. 

there  are  two  mettiods  to  Incorporate  an 
area.  One  requires  a  petition  to  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  signed  by  two-thirds  of 
real  property  taxpayers  living  within  the 
"oonmimlty." 

the  seeond  method  requires  that  10  per- 
e«Bt  <^  the  real  property  taxpayers  living 
wlHiln  the  area  proposed  for  Inoorporatlon 
(bould  petittoa  the  board  of  supervisors  for 
tn  election  on  tihe  question  of  inoorporatlon. 

The  resldenta  of  Page  used  the  seoMid 
method  at  laoorporaUon.  Elections  on  In- 
coiporatton  may  be  held  only  on  the  fourth 
Taeeday  aftor  the  next  State  general  election. 
Onee  the  elaotton  has  been  called,  only  real 
property  taxpayers  who  are  qualified  electors 
ot  the  Stato  and  live  within  the  area  pro- 
posed for  Inoorporatlon  may  vote  In  the 
election. 

A  special  election  for  Incorporation  of  Page 
I9  the  Coconino  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
was  held  OeoMnber  17,  1974.  The  results  were 
2-to-l  in  favor  of  incorp(»«tion. 

The  Coconino  Oounty  Board  of  Supervisors 
recognized  the  legitimacy  of  the  community 
on  March  1,  1976,  by  declaring  Page  Incor- 
porated. The  Advisory  Council  was  sworn  in 
aa  a  temporary  seven-member  "Common 
Ooimcil,"  to  represent  the  citizens  until  an 
election  could  be  held.  This  election  was  set 
for  May  1976,  with  a  runoff  (if  necessary)  in 
June. 

Saturday,  Mwroh  22,  1975,  was  a  day  of 
celebration.  A  ceremony  was  held  to  help 
people  realize  the  significance  of  their  giant 
step  toward  inoorporatlon.  On  that  day,  how- 
ever, a  huge  frontal  storm  swept  down  across 
tlie  Sierra  and  through  the  deserts,  kicking 
up  winds  of  over  60  miles  per  hour  and  de- 
positing snow  In  Its  wake.  As  the  violent  wind 
hurled  sand  and  dust  through  the  streets  of 
Page,  old-timers  were  reminded  of  the  early 
<lays  when  the  raw  soil  tat  new  lawns  was 
strewn  into  the  path  of  savage  spring  VTinds. 

In  spite  of  the  storm,  the  March  22  cere- 
mony went  off  as  scheduled,  minus  a  few 
dignitaries  v^Kwe  planes  were  grounded  in 
Salt  Lake  City  or  Phoenix.  A  capacity  crowd 
of  600  filed  into  the  sparkling  new  high 
school  where  the  auditorium  was  decorated 
mth  a  forest  of  flags. 

Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Gilbert  G. 
Stamm  was  able  to  fly  in  from  Denver  to 
speak.  He  presented  Page  Mayor,  Norman 
Martindale,  a  framed  stainless  steel  key  to 
the  city.  In  addition,  he  presented  a  copy  of 
the  Bureau's  contract  with  the  city  that  offl- 
clally  turned  over  considerable  city  land, 
utilities,  hospital,  airport,  and  items  of 
equipment. 

Delighting  the  audience  were  several  musi- 
cal numbers  by  the  bank  and  chorus  of  Page 
High  School.  The  show  stopper,  however,  was 
the  appearance  of  Navajo  children  from  near- 
by Kattieto  School,  who  sang  short,  happy, 
coon MS4— Part  M 


ExreNSiONS  of&£marks 

Indian  chants  to  the  beat  of  a  tom-tom. 
Dreaaed  in  traditional  Navajo  clothing,  these 
bright-Xaeed  saven  and  eight-year  olds,  each 
wore  soaae  valuable  item  of  family  Jewelry. 

Since  it  borders  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Page  could  also  coimt  among  its  citi- 
zens the  many  nearby  Navajos  who  shc^  in 
the  town  and  who  use  the  hospital  and  the 
schools.  For  these  Indian  families,  the  exist- 
ence of  Page  has  effected  a  tremendoiis 
change  in  life  styles,  In  economic  status,  and 
in  personal  expectations. 

In  fact.  Page  initially  was  on  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation.  But  In  1958,  land  for  the 
town  was  obtained  under  the  Navajo  Land 
Exchange  Act,  whereby  the  Indians  were 
given  equivalent  land  elsewhere. 

Also  participating  in  the  ceremony  was 
Mildred  Page,  widow  of  the  late  Commission- 
er John  C.  Page,  for  whom  the  town  was 
named.  Mrs.  Page — a  ^ry,  active  octoge- 
narian— marched  up  the  aisle  bearing  the 
new  town  flag.  Then  with  a  strong  voice  she 
spoke  of  her  delight  in  being  present  for  the 
impKurtant  occasion. 

Stan  Jones,  master  of  ceremonies  and 
president  of  the  Page-Lake  Powell  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  svunmed  it  up  when  he  said, 
"A  new  Infant  was  bom  this  week:  the  town 
of  Page.  It  may  stumble  a  bit  but  It  will 
soon  learn  to  walk  with  strength  and  vigor 
toward  the  goal  of  self-determination." 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  PCB'S 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  wiscOMSur 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1975 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  one  of  the 

most  ecologically  damaging  industrial 
chemicals  in  use  today  is  polj-chlorinated 
blphenyls — ^PCBs. 

PCBs  have  been  in  used  since  1929,  but 
it  was  not  imtil  1966,  that  they  were 
discovered  to  be  widespread  environ- 
mental contaminants. 

Since  1971,  the  use  of  PCBs  has  been 
limited  to  closed  electrical  systems,  trans- 
formers and  capacitors.  Prior  to  1971. 
they  were  used  in  such  items  as  surface 
coatings,  plasticizers,  sealants,  adhes- 
sives,  printing  inks,  and  cartx>nless  copy 
paper. 

In  1973,  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministmtion  established  maximum  PCB 
tolerance  levels  for  fish  and  shell  fish, 
paper  food  packaging  materials,  animal 
feed  and  poultry  and  dairy  products. 

Mr.  S^ieaker,  in  spite  of  FCA's  rules 
and  regtdations,  the  PCB  problem  has 
not  diminished,  but  has  increased.  Pish 
and  sediment  samples  which  reveal  this 
disturbing  news,  Hie  absolute  decline  in 
the  commercial  fishing  industries  of  the 
Great  Lakes'  States,  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  and  other  areas,  and  the  potential 
danger  PCBs  pose  to  human  health,  has 
led  me  to  propose  legislation,  H.R.  9525. 
This  bill  would  prohibit  PCB  imports, 
and  the  use  and  shipment  of  PCBs  in 
the  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enclosing  for  my 
colleague's  further  information,  a  page 
one  article  in  the  October  10,  1975  Wall 
Street  Journal,  written  by  Jeffrey  A. 
Tannenbaum. 


PauBismrr  PCB's:  Inscstbial,  Poixtrrairrs 
May  Be  Woaas  Tbbkat  Tham  TXTt  to  Bcol- 
oct;  Tbkt  IiiNiiBt  LONOBB,  Axa  Tone  at 
liOWKK  LavxLS  Than  Has  Bsbt  TRotrcHr; 
Sick  Moitkets,  Miitks  amd  Mnr 

(By  Jeffrey  A.  Tannenbaum) 
New  Yobk. — ^A  group  <^  industrial  poUu- 
tants  that  seamed  to  be  coming  under  con- 
trol a  few  years  ago  is  currently  emerging 
as  a  more  serloiu  threat  than  the  insecticide 
DDT. 

The  ubiquitous  pollutants — a  chemical 
family  derived  from  benzene  and  called  pol- 
yohlorlnatod  blphenyls,  or  PCBe — are  stir- 
ring concMn  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  They 
have  caused  severe  human  ailments,  includ- 
ing a  skin  disease  and  liver  problems,  and 
researchers  are  finding  evidence  that  PCBa 
are  toxic  at  far  lower  levels  than  prerrioosty 
thought.  In  laboratory  experiments,  POBs 
fed  to  monkeys  have  resulted  In  a  high  inci- 
dence of  miscarriages  and  sickly  infknts. 
while  rats  have  developed  liver  cancer.  Evi- 
dence is  accumulating  that  PCBs  may  harm 
some  wildlife — particularly  ocean-feeding 
birds — and  even  the  entire  ecolc^cal  food 
chain.  « 

Furthermore,  PCBs  are  far  more  resist- 
ant than  even  DDT  to  degradation  by  natu- 
ral forces.  In  many  places  the  accumulation 
of  PCBs  in  the  environment  either  has  ex- 
ceeded or  may  soon  exceed  that  of  DDT.^ 

But  because  of  their  advantages — chemi- 
cal stability,  fire  resistance  and  electrical 
insulating  properties — ^PCBs  are  important 
to  the  safe  operation  of  many  electrical 
transformers  and  capacitors.  They  also  have 
been  used  in  such  varied  products  as  lubri- 
cants, waterproofing  chemicals  and  "cartwn 
less"  duplicating  paper. 

OSED    LONCEB    TKAH    DDT 

PCBs  have  been  in  use  since  1929,  more 
than  a  decade  longer  than  DDT.  But  it 
vtrasn't  untU  the  late  19608,  several  years  af- 
ter the  late  Rachel  Carson's  book.  Silent 
Spring,  focused  attention  on  the  widespread 
contamination  by  DDT  and  its  danger  to 
birds,  that  scientists  began  to  worry  about 
PCBs,  too.  But  the  federal  government 
wasn't  worried  enough  to  curb  use  of  PCBs, 
as  it  did  with  DDT  In  1972. 

Evidence  of  contamination  now  is  being 
discovered  far  from  industrial  plants.  "It's 
aU  over  the  place — we  And  PCBs  every- 
where we  look,"  says  Glenn  E.  Schweitzer, 
director  of  the  office  of  toxic  substances  of 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Worrisome  quantities  of  PCBs  have  been  de- 
tected In  fish  ranging  from  salmon  in  Lake 
Michigan  to  striped  bass  In  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er— a  hint  that  the  chemicals  are  leaking 
into  the  very  beginnings  of  the  food  chain. 
Oceanographers  have  foimd  the  chemicals 
far  at  sea. 

"Our  overall  concern  about  PCBe  is 
greater  than  ever  before,"  the  EPA's  Mr. 
Schweitzer  says. 

That  concern  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
a  three -year-old  voluntarj'  restriction  on 
PCB  applications  has  faUed  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion. "The  contamination  of  the  environment 
is  as  bad  as  it  has  ever  been,"  says  Donald 
I.  Mount,  an  aquatic  toxlcologist  and  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Water  Quality  Labora^ 
tory  in  Duluth. 

MANY    BUYERS   ELIMINATED 

The  controls  were  instituted  in  the  «-ake 
of  a  1972  report  by  a  federal  government 
task  force  that  urged  that  PCBs  "should  be 
restricted  to  essential  or  nonreplaceable 
iises  which  Involve  minimum  direct  human 
exposuure,  since  they  can  have  adverse  ef- 
fects on  human  health."  The  sole  VS.  pro- 
ducer, Monsanto  Co.,  voluntarily  stopped 
selling  the  chemicals  to  "several  thousand" 
customers — all  except  users  with  "closed 
system"  electrical  appllcaUons. 

The  St.  Louis-based  company  says  that  it 
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Dov  asUa  to  only  40  FCB  customers  in  tbe 
VS.  umA  thai  Ita  JJB.  psoduettoD  bss  b«en 
slMbsa  to  about  40  mUUon  pounds  a  year 
from  tbs  1970  pMk  at  M  mUUcm  pounds. 
MoBsanto  also  makes  FCBs  in  Kurope  and 
sells  them  under  tbe  same  restrictions. 

But  the  production  cuttwck  has  faued  to 
reduce  poaatlon  levels  for  several  refksons. 
One  Is  tbe  chemicals'  perststonee  In  the  en- 
vtrcwuBsnt;  PCBs  "could  be  around  for 
yean  and  yean  to  come,"  says  Nicholas  S. 
Fisher,  a  marine  ecologlst  at  the  Woods 
Hoto  Ooeanogn4>talo  Institute  In  Maasa- 
cbusstts.  Also,  many  VS.  usen  of  PCBs  cut 
off  by  Mnsisanto  an  obtaining  supplies  from 
lfiini|ieaii  pnducen  for  use  in  hand  soaps, 
oopylag-lnk  tonen  and  other  products  that 
nadUy  «aBtrtbate  to  poUutlon,  federal  offl- 
^■Ai  bellsve.  And  finally,  even  Monsanto 
eastaaan  in  their  manufacturing  processes 
aoaMsntaHy  spUl  FCBs.  and  direct  emls- 
stona  of  the  chemicals  into  waterways  have 
never  been  stopped. 

COMPIXTS    SAN   TTSCXB 

As  a  result  of  the  appannt  failure  of  vol- 
untary controls,  environmentalists  are  urg- 
ing a  ban  on  PCBs.  "They  are  a  hazard  to 
human  health,  so  there  should  be  a  complete 
phaasont  of  PCBs  In  every  use  as  soon  as 
poaHble."  says  Karlm  Ahmed,  a  biochemist 
wltti  tbe  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 
InMswTark. 

Aooordlng  to  Barry  Commoner,  a  biolo- 
gist and  director  of  Washington  University's 
Oantar  for  the  Biology  of  Nattiral  Systems, 
tba  lacfc  of  envlromnental  caution  in  intro- 
doelng  PCBs  amounts  to  "an  absolutely 
sbnnfclng  and  staggartng  case  history." 

Mr.  Commoner  aaya  the  ability  of  PCBs 
to  causa  chkaraene.  a  akin  aliment,  was  well- 
dooumanted  by  1948  because  of  outbreaks 
among  worken  handling  PCBs  and  products 
coatalnlng  them.  But  nobody  bothered  to 
the  eventual  public-health  prob- 
t  that  ml^t  result  from  the  environmen- 
tal pollution,  he  says. 

It's  tma  that  only  after  environmental 
in  general  and  DDT  in  particular 
■oea  m  the  l9aos  did  PCBs  finally 
__auspect.  la  19M,  reeearehen  dlsoov- 
POBs  In  the  tissoas  of  fish  that  at  flnt 
had  been  thought  to  be  suffering  from  DDT 
Itttoadcatton.  Subsequent  studies  ooirilrmed 
FOBS  as  a  widespread  contaminant,  enter- 
ing the  envlramnent  through  pollution  of 
yrterway.  the  burning  of  trash  containing 
PCBs  and  other  routes. 

TlMD  the  alarm  grew  as  new  evidence  of 
PCB'S  toxicity  came  to  light.  In  1068,  more 
than  1.000  people  in  Jihmui  suffered  an  epi- 
demic of  a  disfiguring  sUn  disease,  dubbed 
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Yusho,  that  later  was  traced  to  rice  oU 
heavily  contaminated  with  P(Ss.  The  vic- 
tims also  suffered  abdominal  pains  and  dis- 
turbances In  liver  function.  The  chemicals 
had  been  used  as  a  heat-transfer  agent  In 
making  the  oU,  which  apparetly  had  been 
contaminated  by  leaking  equipment. 

Evidence  of  toxicity  cnotinues  to  In- 
crease. After  PCBs  became  an  issue  three 
years  ago,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion set  maximum  levels,  effective  In  1073, 
to  be  tolerated  In  foods;  the  tolerance  for 
fish,  for  example,  was  put  at  five  parts  per 
million.  But  recent  research  suggests  that 
PCBs  may  l>e  hazardous  at  the  stipulated 
levels  or  lower. 

The  evidence  comes  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin's  Primate  Research  Center. 
James  R.  Allen,  a  professor  of  pathology. 
says  rhesus  monkeys,  only  a  few  months 
after  being  put  on  diets  containing  as  little 
as  3.5  parts  per  mUllon  of  PCBs,  suffered  loss 
of  hair,  general  metabolic  disturbance  and. 
In  effect,  a  severe  stomachache.  Moreover, 
even  low  levels  of  PCBs  in  monkeys  appar- 
ently caused  abortions  and  sickly  offspring. 
"This  indicates  that  if  man  were  exposed  to 
similar  levels  over  the  same  time,  he  also 
would  become  extremely  ill,"  Mr.  Allen  says. 
The  monkey  studies  are  considered  sig- 
nificant because  many  fish  contain  more 
than  five  parts  per  mlUion  of  PCBs.  Through 
an  insidious  phenomenon  kno>wn  as  bloaccu- 
m\ilaUon,  FCBs  tend  to  build  up  in  the  fatty 
portions  of  animals  and  man;  authorities  say 
FCB  concentrations  in  fish  may  be  up  to 
350,000  times  as  great  as  In  the  water  In 
which  they  feed. 

Fish  from  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Hudson, 
Milwaukee  and  Ohio  rlvera  and  other  water- 
ways are  showing  worrisome  PCB  levels. 
Recent  samples  from  Lake  Michigan  aver- 
age 6.6  parts  per  million  in  bloater  chubbs, 
22.9  parte  per  million  tn  large  lake  trout  and 
10.5  parts  per  mlUlon  in  coho  salmon.  PCB 
levels  tend  to  be  somewhat  lower  in  edible 
portions  of  fish  but  still  exceed  the  five- 
parts-per-mllllon  limit. 

Two  shipments  of  Great  Lakes  canned 
salmon  recenUy  were  seized  by  the  FDA  as 
contaminated,  and  several  states  have  been 
trying  to  poUoe  fish  sold  within  states.  But 
many  people,  mainly  sport  fishermen,  an 
believed  to  bo  eating  contaminated  fish, 
desirtte  warnings  by  health  authorities  In 
New  York  and  the  Midwest.  And  serious 
problems  could  loom  for  commercial  fisher- 
men. After  studying  Lake  Michigan,  for  ex- 
ample, a  special  task  force  recently  con- 
cluded, "Althoxigh  aU  species  aren't  affected 
by  PCBs,  the  potential  exists  for  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  this  fishery  being  curtailed." 


Moreover,  then  an  hlnta  that  PCBs  also 
might  cause  cancer  In  man.  although  this 
poasibUity  is  far  from  having  been  proved. 
One  soon-to-be-publlshed  study  by  Renate 
D.  Kimtarough,  a  physician  currently  with 
tbe  federal  Center  for  Disease  Control  in  At- 
lanta, provides  the  strongest  indication  to 
date  that  PCBs  can  cause  liver  cancer  in 
rats.  "This  serves  as  a  warning  that  PCBs 
may  be  a  low-grade  carcinogenic  agent  in 
man,"  she  says.  Some  scientists  speculate 
that  If  the  chemicals  cause  cancer  In  man  it 
woxild  be  only  after  heavy  exposure  over 
many  years  and  poesibly  only  in  longtime 
workers  in  PCB  plants. 

The  dangers  to  some  forms  of  animals  has 
been  definitely  established.  For  example, 
mink  that  ate  Great  Lakes  fish  containing 
PCBs  failed  to  reproduce,  and  PCB  poUutlon 
Is  said  to  have  forced  some  mink  growen 
out  of  business.  And  the  chemicals  are  prime 
su^)ects  In  wildlife  problems.  Robert  W.  Riss- 
brougb,  an  ecologist  with  tbe  University  of 
CaUfomia's  Bodega  Marine  Laboratory,  Mtyt 
there  is  a  "strong  but  still  unproven"  case 
that  PCBs  are  kUllng  birds  such  as  the  her- 
ring gull  and  oeprey. 

Scientists  also  worry  that  PCBs  In  the 
oceans  will  eventually  decimate  some  forms 
of  algae,  with  a  possibly  fatal  Impact  on  tiny 
animals,  near  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  food  chain, 
that  eat  those  specific  algae.  Bxperimenta- 
tion  also  has  suggested  that  PCBs  somehow 
interfere  with  the  process  of  photosynthesis 
through  which  plants  fiourlsh.  Mwe  recent 
research  at  Woods  Hol«^  however,  suggaats 
that  photosynthesis  isn't  impaired,  but  oril 
division  is;  the  result  would  be  fewer  celu 
and  less  total  photosynthesis  in  types  of  al- 
gae sensitive  to  PCBs.  Nobody  knows  what 
the  eventual  impact,  if  any,  will  be  on  mas. 
Amid  all  these  uncertainties,  few  people 
are  seriously  arguing  that  PCBs  shouldn't 
be  cleaned  up.  The  EPA  prmnlaes  "aggm- 
sive"  aotion.  Mr.  Schweitzer  of  the  toxic-sub- 
stances oflloe  says  that  next  February  the 
EPA  will  finally  set  effluent  limitations  for 
FOBa  aimed  at  stopping  industrial  pollutkm. 
(Slnoe  1972  the  agency  has  had  the  author- 
ity to  issue  such  standards,  but  hasn't  dons 
so.  In  the  absence  of  standards,  most  FCB 
usen  have  been  free  to  pollute  waterways, 
though  8«xne  regi<mal  EPA  c^oes  have  tried 
to  regulate  emliMlona  through  permits.) 

"Hie  EPA  also  Is  citing  PCBs  in  renewing 
Its  call  for  passage  at  the  long-propoasd 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  The  legisla- 
tion, which  Isn't  considered  likely  to  dear 
Congress  soon,  would  expand  the  EPA's  pow- 
era  to  curb  pollution.  But  environmentalists 
call  the  prapomtA  legislation  weak  since  It 
wouldn't  require  new  testing  procedures. 


SENATE— 7u68(fa|^,  October  28,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  John  Olxnn.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 


PkATZR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Ood,  from  whom  all  thoughts 
of  trath  and  peace  proceed,  kindle,  we 
pray  Thee,  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  a  true 
love  of  peace,  and  guide  with  Thy  pure 
wiadom  those  who  take  counsel  for  the 
nations  of  the  Earth.  OOp  us  to  see  oth- 
en  In  the  light  of  the  faith  we  possess. 
Grant  us  grace  to  do  what  can  be  done 
to  remove  old  hatreds,  to  rifawinigii  an- 
cient rivalries,  to  chKk  presumptuous 
Judgments,  and  to  correct  the  errors  of 


the  past.  Give  Thy  grace  and  higher  wis- 
dom to  the  President,  to  all  who  serve 
here  and  elsewhere  in  this  Nation's  Gov- 
ernment, and  grant  to  each  one  faithful- 
ness in  every  duty,  perseverance  In  all 
that  is  just,  and  a  heart  in  tune  with  Thy 
spirit 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 


U.S.   Senate, 

PSZSmEKT    PBO    TKMPORE, 

Was/ilnjrfon,  B.C..  October  28. 197S. 
To  the  Senates 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Jokm 
QLBm,  a  Senator  frmn  the  State  of  C»Uo,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Jakes  O.  EASTUuro, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GLENN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  Presidoit  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFESLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consait  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  TliurB- 
day,  October  23. 1976,  be  dlspoued  with. 


\. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  <*jectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr,  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  has  been  attempting  to  force 
out  of  that  committee  a  very  far-reach- 
ing piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a  measure 
that  has  been  lobbied  for  by  the  New 
■  Toiic  City  politicians  and  by  New  York 
City  bankers.  Its  purpose  is  to  bail  New 
York  City  out  of  its  financial  difBculties. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  power  of 
the  New  York  City  politicians,  and  the 
New  York  City  bankers. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  feel  that  those 
who  want  to  protect  the  working  people 
of  our  Nation  against  this  raid  on  the 
Federal  Treasury  must  use  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  delay  that  legislation.  That 
bebig  the  case 

Iff.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANBFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  understand  what  the  Senator  is 
driving  at.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do 
have  some  special  orders,  and  an  agree- 
ment for  the  transaction  of  routine 
moming  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
12  noon,  would  the  Senator  be  willing  to 
allow  all  committees  except  the  one 
which  he  has  in  mind  to  meet? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  then,  that  all  com- 
mittees except  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  be  au- 
thodsed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  that  committee 
has  until  the  termination  of  moming 
business,  that  is,  until  noon,  to  meet 
olBcially. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  con-ect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  did  not  understand  the 
Senator's  last  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs has  until  noon  to  meet,  or  until  the 
end  of  morning  business,  whichever 
comes  first,  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  three  special  orders  and  then  15 
minutes  for  the  conduct  of  routine  mom- 
ing business. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  understand.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


SCHEDULE  OP  NONLEOISLATIVE 
PERIODS  FOR  1076 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  while 
a  liberal  schedule  of  nonlegislative  days 


was  established  for  1975,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  as  of  October  23  the  Senate 
had  been  in  session  more  hours  than  in 
the  previous  year  on  the  same  date.  In 
1974,  the  Senate  was  in  session  146  days 
for  908  hours,  whereas  in  1975,  we  have 
also  been  in  session  146  days  for  over 
930  hours.  This  is  even  more  noteworthy 
since  Congress  was  in  adjournment  dur- 
ing the  entire  month  of  August  which  is 
required  by  law. 

Senatoi-s  have  been  better  able  to 
schedule  visits  to  their  home  States  as 
a  result  of  early  scheduling  of  brief 
breaks  in  the  legislative  activity  through- 
out the  year.  At  the  same  time,  attend- 
ance for  record  votes  has  increased.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  during  1975,  an  average 
of  only  10.6  percent  of  the  membership 
was  absent  during  voting.  This  is  toe 
best  record  since  1964.  In  the  interven- 
ing years,  absenteeism  has  been  as  high 
as  23.6  percent  and  averaged  nearly  16 
percent. 

The  joint  leadership  is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  1976  schedule  at  this  time  so 
that  Senators  can  make  their  plans  well 
in  advance  to  insure  maximum  attend- 
ance in  the  Smate. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  toe 
schedule  for  next  year  be  printed  in  toe 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  toe  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  reconvenes  Tuesdayi  January  6. 

Lincoln's  Birthday  (Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 12) — ^PYom  conclusion  of  business  Fri- 
day. February  6,  until  Monday,  February  18. 

Easter  (Sunday,  April  18) — Prom  con- 
clusion of  business  Wednesday.  April  14,  until 
Monday,  April  26. 

Memorial  Day  (Monday,  May  31) — Prom 
conclusion  of  business  Friday,  May  28,  until 
Wednesday,  June  2. 

July  4  (Sunday)  and  Democratic  Conven- 
tion— From  conclusion  of  business  Friday, 
July  2.  until  Monday,  July  19. 

Republican  Convention — From  conclusion 
of  business  Wednesday,  August  11,  until 
Monday,  August  23. 

Labor  Day  (Monday,  September  6) — ^From 
conclusion  of  business  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 1,  until  Tuesday,  September  7. 

Expected  Adjournment  Sine  Die — Saturday, 
October  2. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  toat  toe  Senate  will  try  for 
an  adjournment  by  December  12  of  tols 
year,  and  return  next  year  on  January  8. 
If,  however,  we  cannot  complete  our  work 
by  December  12,  for  each  day  beyond 
that,  a  day  would  be  added  beyond  Janu- 
ary 6.  so  toat  it  will  be  possiUe  for  toe 
entire  membership  to  have  a  3-week  in- 
'  terregnum  between  the  end  of  toe  first 
session  and  toe  beginning  of  toe  second 
session  of  tols  Congress. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  wa^  toe  first 
question  I  was  going  to  ask  to  clarify  toe 
matter.  It  is  expected,  I  believe,  imder 
toe  recess  schedule  for  next  year,  ttiat 
hopefully  we  may  be  able  to  adjourn 
sine  die  by  October  2. 

Mr.  MANSnKLD.  That  Is  correct.  I 
believe  that  Is  In  toe  schedule. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  tolnk  it  ought 
to  be  pointed  out  toat  next  year's  sched- 


ule allows  for  fewer  nonlegislative  pe- 
riods than  this  year's  schedule. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  That  most  certainly 
is  correct,  but  it  also  takes  into  consid- 
eration toe  fact  toat,  on  toe  basis  of  our 
system,  we  do  have  a  RepubUcan  and  a 
Democratic  national  convention  next 
year  for  toe  purpose  of  selecting  our 
respective  presidential  candidates. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  noticed  with 
Democratic  convention  is  about  twice  as 
some  amusement  toat  toe  recess  for  toe 
long  as  toe  recess  for  toe  Republican 
ccmvention.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ah,  but  it  goes 
over  toe  Foorto  of  July  holiday,  in  pert. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  was  not  object- 
ing. I  had  been  consulted  on  toe  sched- 
ule, and  had  agreed  to  it.  I  think  it  sim- 
ply points  out  that  Democrats  fight 
longer  and  take  a  longer  time  to  select 
their  candidates.  But,  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln used  to  say,  "No  matter  how  much 
the  cats  fight,  there  always  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  kittens."  toe  truth  of  which  I 
note  sorrowf  uUy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  the  Demo- 
crats do  have  a  reputation  for  scrapping. 
Maybe  that  Is  what  holds  us  togetoer. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  not  be 
surprised.  Actually,  I  think  a  little  scrap- 
ping among  toe  Republicans  is  ex- 
tremely healthy,  and  I  am  in  no  way  op- 
posed to  it.  I  want  people  to  know  we 
are  ^ve  as  a  party,  that  we  have  dif- 
fering opinions,  and  that  we  hold  them 
sincerely  and  often  strongly. 

I  think  that  we  can  probably  do  this 
in  less  time,  chiefly  because  we  are  more 
efficient  than  toe  Democrats. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  less  numerous. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And,  unfortu- 
nately, less  numerous,  as  toe  distin- 
guished majority  leader  notes.  I  do  not 
think  a  premium  is  put  on  efBciency  tn 
this  country.  I  think  amiable  ineffi- 
ciency gets  more  votes  apparently  than 
somewhat  solid  efficiency.  I  am  sorry 
toat  my  party  presents  toat  image.  I 
try  in  propria  persona  not  to  present 
that.  I  believe  politics  is  fim.  I  believe 
we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  it. 

In  toe  British  Government,  and  I 
taught  politics  in  a  British  university 
once,  toey  are  not  ashamed  of  It.  They 
call  toemselves  poUticians,  and  toey 
practice  the  art  of  politics. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  we  should 
tuck  our  tails  between  our  legs  and  run 
every  time  some  predatory  journalist  ac- 
cuses us  of  being  politicians.  We  are,  and 
it  is  an  honorable  profession. 

I  pointed  out  only  tols  weekend  in 
Erie  that  in  my  oplnon  it  is  the  most 
honorable  profession.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
i,  in  working  out  toe  problems  of  the 
Senate's  day-to-day  progression,  never 
need  anytoing  hi  writing.  Our  given 
word.  I  believe,  is  as  good  as  Fort  Knox. 

I  am  not  sure  that  that  is -true — in 
fact,  I  said  bluntly  it  was  not  true  in 
any  other  profession,  and  someone  had 
to  bring  up  toe  diamond  merchants  In 
Amsterdam  who  seem  to  do  toe  same 
thing.  But  short  of  toe  diamond  mer- 
chants in  Amsterdam,  I  do  believe  we 
have  this  relationship  among  ourselves 
as  p(dltlclans  which  is  something  of 
which  to  be  very  proud. 
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Ut.  President.  If  I  could  be  recognized 
on  my  own  time,  il  the  disttaigulshed 
majority  1—derteflntohed—— 

Mr.  IfANBnSLD.  Ifr.  Preeldent,  wlU 
the  Senatw  allow  me  to  continue? 

Mr.  HUGH  800TT.  Tcs. 


ORDER  FOB  VOTE  TO  OCCUR  ON 
BATmCATION  OF  PENDING 
■ntSATmS  niMEDIATELY  FOL- 
LOWING VOTE  ON  SLAY  NOMINA- 
TION 

ICr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
f(dknrlng  the  vote  on  the  Slay  nomina- 
tion ttie  vote  occur  on  the  treaties  listed 
In  tbe  calendar  which  are  six  in  number, 
and  that  there  be  one  vote  on  all  of  these 
treaties  which  were  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  unani- 
mously, but  they  count  as  six  votes. 

Tbe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  pointed  out  the  high  attend- 
ance record  in  this  session,  because  it  Is 
quite  correct,  and  it  Is  much  lietter  than 
most  previous  sessions.  It  is  because  Sen- 
aton  have  been  able  to  plan  their  time 
better,  and  to  see  the  people  who  wish 
tbem  to  speak  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Including  their  own  constitu- 
voXb.  We  can  do  it  best  in  the  time  we  are 
not  required  to  be  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  ^ad  to  say  my  own  record  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  91  Vz  percent  attend- 
ance. Whoieyer  it  slips,  someone  writes 
a  story  in  the  paper.  When  it  goes  up, 
they  go  dumb. 

So  I  have  to  say  these  things  in  the 
hope  that  some  lone  person  somewhere 
win  print  it.  If  he  does  not  at  least  the 
Rccois  will  show  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  84  days  left  in 
1975.  The  $64  question  is  when  will  Con- 
gress pass  an  energy  bill  that  can  become 
law?  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  see 
what  we  do  in  these  64  days. 

Our  people  are  gotixg  to  be  confronted 
with  a  severe  natural  gas  shortage.  My 
State  is  gtMng  to  suffer  throtigh  loss  of 
jobs.  Homeowners  are  going  to  suffer. 
Some  of  our  Industries  are  going  to  grind 
either  to  a  slowdown  or  a  halt  Nothing 
whatever  has  been  done  on  the  fuel-oil 
crisis  in  the  way  of  securing  a  com- 
promise between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. 

It  does  look  as  if  Congress  would 
rather  have  no  action  than  some  action, 
apd  it  is  regrettable.  The  prees  is  giving 
us  tlie  dlekeos  about  it  i  think  in  this 
case  the  press  Is  absolutely  right 


Hie  reccml  of  Congress  is  deidorable 
in  this  regard.  We  are  meeting  oftener 
and  wm±ing  harder,  but  we  are  not  get- 
ting the  major  jobs  done  in  the  energy 
fldd.  I  regret  it  and  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  that  performance.  I  have  said  so  many 
times. 


ORDER   FOB  VOTE   TO  OCCUR  ON 
SLAY   NOMINATION  AT   2   P.M. 

BCr.  MANSnELD.  Mr.  President.  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  and  this  has  been 
cleared  with  both  Senators  Bath  and 
amavwATBB.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  on  the  Slay  nomination  oc- 
cur at  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  rather  than  1 
p.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


OPEN  COVENANTS  NOT  SO  OPENLY 
ARRIVED  AT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  a  very  good  article  in  the  Sun- 
day, October  26,  Washingtxm  Post,  called 
"Open  Covenants  Not  So  Openly  Ar- 
rived At,"  in  which  the  distinction  is 
made  between  the  need  for  confidentiality 
in  our  relationships  as  distinguished  from 
the  necessity  of  secrecy  in  our  relation- 
ships. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  lost  sight  of  this 
distinction.  Fortunately  nothing  can  be 
done  without  some  degree  of  conflden- 
tiaUty. 

So  the  question  has  to  be  looked  at 
f  I'om  the  standpoint  of  how  can  men  and 
women  relate  to  problems  without  scnne 
protection  of  the  confidentiality  leading 
up  to  decisions  and  yet  how  can  we  pro- 
tect the  public's  right  to  know  so  that 
matters  shall  not  be  classified  as  secret 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  public  domain. 

I  think  this  article  by  Warren  Bennis, 
president  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, is  excellent,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  26,  1075] 
I  Open  Covxkamts  Not  So  Openly 

AuivxD  At 
(By  Warren  Bennis) 

The  British  Foreign  Office  gives  Its  fledgling 
diplomats  three  cardinal  rules  of  behavior: 
1.  never  tell  a  lie;  3.  never  tell  the  whole 
truth,  and  3.  never  miss  a  chance  to  go  to 
the  bathroom.  An  old  Tammany  boodler.  who 
dislikes  leaving  any  traces  of  his  dealings, 
had  a  terser  rule:  "Don't  write.  Send  word." 

Both  sets  of  rules,  I  fear,  are  likely  to  be- 
come more  and  more  a  tacit  standard  of  con- 
duct for  thoee  who.  In  the  poet-Watergate 
climate  of  suspicion,  share  tbe  hazardous 
prlvUege  of  running  large  organizations— In- 
cluding, In  my  own  caae,  tbe  nation's  second 
largest  urban  multlveraity. 

Never  have  the  American  pe<9le  felt  such 
universal  distrust  of  their  presumed  lead- 
ers— whether  In  government,  the  law,  the 
clergy  or  education.  Tear  after  year  of  cal- 
culated deception  over  Vietnam,  com- 
pounded by  the  conspiracy,  skullduggery  and 
chicanery  of  Watergate,  have  left  them 
trusting  almost  no  one  in  authority. 

Consider  a  recent  Gallup  survey  In  which 
college  students  were  asked  to  rate  tbe 
honesty  and  ethical  standards  of  various 
groups:  Political  ofBceholdera  (only  9  per 
cent  rated  "very  high")  were  eclipsed  only  by 
advertising  men  (6  per  cent),  lawyers  rated 
40  per  cent.  Journalists  49  p«r  cent.  I  am 
proud  that  college  teachers  rated  highest  (70 
per  cent),  but  since  college  presidents  were 
not  Included,  I  can't  seelc  shelter  undM-  that 
umbrella. 

In  short,  virtually  all  lecidera  are  In  the 
doghouse  of  su^lclon.  And  the  understand- 
able reaction  to  all  these  credibility  gaps  Is 
creating  a  growing  lnalst«no«  that  every 
public  act,  of  whatever  public  Institution,  be 
conducted,  as  It  were,  In  Macy's  window. 
Soow  symptoms: 


"Sunshine  laws"  liaye  now  been  passed  bv 
numerous  states,  prohlblUng  closed  meetlnn 
at  any  federaUy  supported  iMtttutlon.  tSk- 
wau  has  even  made  it  a  ortine  to  hold  a  tHl- 
rate  meeting  of  any  sort  without  giving  ad- 
vance notice. 

The  Buckley  amendment  requires  that  per- 
sonnel records  In  Institutions  with  federia 
support  (particularly  those  concerning  stu- 
dents) be  open  to  inspection  by  the  person 
concerned. 

The  Freedom  of  Informatdtm  Act,  flnt 
passed  in  1967  and  recently  strengthened  over 
the  President's  veto  by  amendments  that  be- 
came effective  last  Feb.  19,  requires  that  m<SBt 
records  of  federal  agencies  be  provided  ta 
anyone  upon  request. 

The  Intended  purpose  of  all  such  measures 
is  wholesome.  It  Is  to  create  a  standard,  for 
all  public  business,  of  what  Woodrow  Wilson 
called  "oi>en  convenants  openly  arrived  at." 
I  believe  wholeheartedly  In  such  a  purpose. 
I  have  argued  that  goals  will  be  achieved 
effectively  almost  In  proportion  to  the  extent 
that  the  organization  can  achieve  a  climate 
where  members  can  level  with  one  another 
in  open  and  triistlng  Interpersonal  relation- 
ships. I  believe  this  because  denial,  avoidance 
or  suppression  of  truth  will  ultimately  flaw 
the  decision-making — and  In  the  case  of 
business,  the  bottom  line  as  well. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  convinced,  as  a 
practical  administrator,  that  these  well  in- 
tended goldflsh-bowl  rules  will  have  unin- 
tended results  worse  than  the  evils  they  seek 
to  forestaU.  They  are  likely  to  produce  more 
secrecy,  not  less  (only  more  carefully  con- 
cealed), and  on  top  of  It,  so  hamstring  al- 
ready overburdened  administrators  as  to 
throw  their  tasks  Into  deeper  confusion. 

For  secrecy  Is  one  thing.  ConfldentlaUty 
Is  another.  No  organization  can  function  ef- 
fectively without  certain  degrees  of  confl- 
dentiallty  in  the  proposals,  steps  and  discus- 
sions leading  up  to  its  decisions — which  de- 
cisions should  then  of  course,  be  open,  and 
generally  will  be. 

An  amusing  case  In  point.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration moved  heaven  and  earth  seek- 
ing to  restrain,  perhaps  even  Imprison,  New 
York  Times  editors  In  tiielr  aetermlnatlon 
to  publish  the  Pentagon  Papers.  The  Times 
won  the  right  from  the  Supreme  Court  (un- 
der some  continuing  criminal  risk)  to  Re- 
sume publishing  these  assertedly  "secriBt" 
studies  of  Vietnam  War  decisions.  Yet  Xbit 
editors  themselves  surrounded  their  prepara- 
tion of  these  stories  with  a  secrecy  and  se- 
curity the  Pentagon  might  envy— renting  a 
secret  suite  of  hotel  rooms,  swearing  each 
member  of  a  small  secret  staff  to  total 
secrecy,  confining  th^m  for  weeks  almost  like 
prlsmiers,  restricting  their  conmiunicatlona 
to  an  elite  handful  with  "need  to  know"  and 
setting  the  stories  themselves  on  sequestered, 
closely  guarded  typesetting  machines.  Thus 
the  ultimate  challenge  to  "official"  secrecy 
was  performed  in  ultimate  "private  "  secrecy. 
What  the  Times  editors  knew,  of  course, 
was  what  every  decision-maker  knows  In- 
stinctively. The  mere  fact  of  discussions  be- 
coming known,  at  the  wrong  stage  of  the 
procedure,  can  prevent  a  desirable  decision 
from  ultimately  being  carried  out. 

On  a  lees  cosmic  level,  some  experiences  of 
my  own  bring  home  how  vital  confldentlaUty 
can  be  in  determining  whether  or  not  ulti- 
mately "open  decisions  openly  arrived  at" 
can  be  made  at  all.  , 
Case  1:  I 

Shortly  after  I  became  president  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  of  which  the  city's 
largest  hospital  (Oeneral)  Is  a  part,  a  U.S. 
senator  announced  an  Investigation  of 
whether  whole-body  radiation,  carried  out  at 
General  on  terminal  cancer  patients,  con- 
stituted "using  human  bslngs  as  guinea 
pigs."  Tbe  charges  were  totally  false,  but 
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there  were  some  awkward  aspects  in  tbe 
way  the  whole  thing  had  been  handled  that 
caused  me  to  Investigate  (privately)  the 
reasons. 

This  was  on  the  eve  of  a  Hamilton  County 
election  absolutely  crucial  to  the  hospital, 
un  which  thousands  of  the  poor  rely  for  treat- 
ment. It  was  far  from  sure  whether  a  major 
bond  levy  for  Oeneral  Hospital  would  pass 
or  fail.  It  did  pass,  but  during  three  critical 
weeks  I  bad  either  to  evade  all  questions  or 
fuzz  my  answers,  relating  to  my  own  and  to 
tiie  senatcM-'B  investigation.  I  never  lied.  I 
uever  told  the  whole  truth.  I  often  went  to 
the  bathroom. 

Case  2: 

Last  year  a  group  of  black  graduate  stu- 
dents made  charges  of  racism  against  their 
college  faculty.  I  met  with  this  group  and 
heard  out  their  grievances.  I  told  them  that, 
if  the  faculty  would  agree,  I  would  ask  a 
blue-ribbon  panel  of  distinguished  local  citi- 
zens. Including  two  black  leaders. 

That  was  Wednesday.  On  the  next  day,  the 
dean  of  the  College  had  arranged  to  meet 
with  the  faculty.  The  plan  was  to  make  this 
proposal  for  such  a  committee.  I  had  no  rea- 
son to  think  the  faculty  would  object. . 

But  by  late  that  Wednesday  afternoon  The 
Cincinnati  Post  was  blazoning  the  entire 
story^the  protest  meeting,  my  proposal  to 
the  blacks,  tomorrow's  meeting  arranged 
with  tbe  faculty,  etc.  Apparently,  the  pro- 
testers had  "leaked"  the  details  of  our  meet- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  it  would  further 
their  cause.  The  opposite  happened.  The  fac- 
ulty were  Irritated  by  reading  about  arrange- 
ments they  had  not  been  consulted  about.  By 
the  time  I  could  consult  them,  they  were 
sufficiently  angry  to  vote  down  the  whole  pro- 
posal  of  an  outside  committee.  Werner  Hel- 
aenberg's  "imcertainty  prlncple"  affects  hu- 
man as  well  as  attMnic  relations:  the  mere  act 
of  observing  a  process  (publicly)  can  impede 
the  process  itself. 

So — it  is  certainly  clear  in  my  own  mind 
that  there  are  times  when  coufldentiallty 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  public  deci- 
sions for  the  public  benefit.  But  when  one 
ftsks,  (H'  is  asked,  where  this  desirable  good 
blends  into  the  undesirable  evU  of  secrecy — 
for  secrecy^  own  sake,  or  for  concealing  mis- 
takes— it  is  hard  to  set  any  very  clear  or  de- 
finitive standards  or  rules  of  thumb. 

One  almost  has  to  come  back  always  to  the 
character,  the  integrity,  of  the  individuals 
concerned.  If  he  or  she  is  worthy  of  trust,  his 
Judgment  must  be  trusted  as  to  when,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  confidentiality  is 
required. 

Unquestionably,  however,  certain  individ- 
uals are  by  nature  so  obsessed  with  secrecy 
and  conceaUnent  one  suspects  that,  as  in- 
fants, they  were  given  to  hiding  their  feces 
from  their  parents.  One  thinks  immediately 
(tf  Mixon.  His  former  speechwriter,  William 
Safire,  reveals  in  Ills  book,  "After  tbe  Fall," 
that  Nixon  was  so  secretive  that,  prior  to 
his  election,  he  mistrusted  even  the  Secret 
Service  men  guarding  him.  His  foreign  policy 
adviser,  Richard  Allen,  wanted  to  bring  him 
together  with  Anna  Chennault,  widow  of  the 
Flying  Tiger  general,  who  was  pulling  strings 
to  block  a  Lyndon  Johnson  bombing  pause 
in  North  Vietnam.  "Meeting  would  have  to 
be  absolute  top  secret,"  wrote  Allen  to  "DC" 
(Nixon's  "code"  name) .  Secretive  old  "DC" 
scribbled  opposite  this  reference  to  "top 
secret:"  "Should  be  but  I  don't  see  how — 
with  the  S.a  Secret  Service.  If  it  can  be 
secret  RN  would  like  to  see -if  not — could 
Alien  see  tar  BN?" 

Note  that,  for  extra  secrecy,  he  even  writes 
of  himself  in  the  third  person. 

We  all  know  where  this  excessive  passion 
(or  Hecrecy  led.  Eassinger  not  only  had  Sckflre's 
phone  tapped,  but  even  recorded — ^without 
their  knowledge — conversations  with  such  oc 


equals  as  budget  diieotor  George  ffliultz. 
Writes  Saflre:  "This  tolerance  of  eavesdrop- 
ping was  the  first  step  down  the  Watergate 
road.  It  led  to  eavesdropping  by  plumbers,  to 
attempted  eavesdropping  on  the  Democratic 
National  Conunlttee,  and  to  the  ultimately 
maniacal  eavesdropping  by  the  President,  on 
the  President,  for  the  President,  completing 
the  circle  and  ensuring  retribution.  Eaves- 
dropping to  protect  presidential  confidential- 
ity led  to  the  greatest  hemorrhage  of  con- 
fidentiality in  American  history,  and  to  the 
ruination  of  many  good  men." . 

Indeed,  I  sometimes  think  it  is  such  need- 
less passion  for  secrecy  in  many  of  our  in- 
stitutions, corporate  as  well  as  governmental, 
that  has  set  off  tbe  present  demand  to  wash, 
as  it  were,  all  public  information  in  Macy's 
window.  It  has  set  off,  as  well,  the  \mprece- 
dented  epidemic  of  public  litigiousness,  where 
every  leader  of  any  institution  now  has  to 
consult  his  lawyer  about  even  the  most 
trivial  decisions  (I  am  currently  Involved  In 
so  many  lawsuits  my  mother  now  calls  me 
"my  son  the  defendant) ." 

So  even  while  I  defend  the  need  for  confi- 
dentiality, I  argue  tot  the  utmost  possible 
openness — ^for  "leveling" — ^in  every  institu- 
tional hierarchy.  In  the  19008,  when  I  made 
some  organizational  studies  for  the  State 
Department,  I  quickly  learned  that  Junior 
Foreign  Service  officers  often  decided  not  to 
tell  their  bosses  what  they  knew  from  the 
field  situation  (because  they  believed  the 
bosses  would  not  accept  it),  only  to  learn 
later  that  the  bosses  felt  the  same  way  tmt 
in  turn  kept  silent  for  fear  their  bosses  would 
disapprove. 

This  went  on,  up  and  down  the  line,  to  the 
very  top.  Each  privately  knowing  what  was 
right,  all  enclosed  themselves  in  a  plurallstio 
ignorance,  much  like  the  husband  who 
doesn't  want  to  go  to  a  movie  but  thlnka 
his  wife  does,  and  whose  wife  doesn't  want 
to  go  but  thinks  he  does,  so  that  both  go 
though  neither  wants  to. 

It  is  reminiscent  of  Khrushchev's  answer, 
at  his  New  York  press  conference,  to  one  of 
the  written  questions  handed  up  to  him: 
"You  were  close  to  Stalin.  What  were  you 
doing  during  all  bis  crimes  you  later  ex- 
posed?" Khrushchev  was  Uvld  with  rage. 
"Who  asked  that  question?  Let  him  stand 
up."  Nobody  stood.  'That's  what  I  was  do- 
ing," said  Khrushchev. 

People  in  power  have  to  work  very  bard  to 
gei  their  own  key  people  to  tell  them  what 
they  do  know,  and  what  they  tnHj  feel.  But 
the  whole  Vietnam  mess  Is  a  succession  of 
the  failure,  by  people  who  knew  better,  to 
say  what  they  really  knew — either  whUe  In 
power  or  after  resigning  because  they  could 
no  longer  stomach  the  ascending  pyramid 
of  lies  and  deceptions. 

This  leaves  us  with  a  paradox.  The  more  we 
can  establish  (nferhal  truth — true  openness, 
true  candor,  true  leveling — ^within  an  orga- 
nization and  its  hierarchy,  the  better  able 
it  will  be  to  define,  and  defend,  the  proper 
areas  of  external  confidentiality.  Once  a 
business  executive  is  convinced  that  the 
enemy  is  not  across  the  hall  but  across  the 
street,  the  lees  inclined  he  will  be,  so  to 
speak,  to  hide  his  feces. 

Nevertheless,  the  national  mania  for  "full 
information"  is  very  much  with  us,  and  is 
now  part  of  the  turbulent  social  environ- 
ment that  every  a<lminlstrator  must  deal 
with.  Dealing  with  it  wisely  will  challenge  aU 
his  tolerance  for  ambiguity.  Freud's  defini- 
tion of  maturity  was  the  ability  to  accept 
and  deal  with  ambiguity. 

Among  colleges,  one  result  is  already  clear. 
The  Buckley  Amendment  Is  laudable  in  Its 
intent.  But  henceforth  school  and  college 
administrators  are  going  to  be  chary  of  put- 
ting any  very  substantive  information  into 
any  student's  record.   What  will  wind  up 


there  wUl  be  so  bland  and  general  as  to  be 
useless  (for  example)  to  coUege  entrance 
officials  In  making  a  considered  Judgment 
of  an  applicant's  over-all  merits.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, he  had  threatened  to  cut  a  teacher's 
throat  but  had  not  done  so,  he  could  scarcely 
be  described  as  "possibly  unstable";  the  stu- 
dent or  his  parents  might  sue. 

In  government,  tbe  Macy's  window  sj-n- 
drome  is  going  to  make  for  greater  ineffi- 
ciency, because  officials  are  going  to  spend 
more  and  more  of  their  time  processing  re- 
quests for  documents  on.  pcut  actions  Instead 
of  applying  the  same  energy  to  future  ac- 
tions. 

In  the  case  of  meetings  of  public  bodies — 
school  boards,  coUege  regents,  and  the  like — 
the  disclosure  mania  will  make  for  more  and 
more  cliques  which  meet  privately  before- 
hand to  agree  on  concerted  actions  subse- 
quently revealed  only  at  the  "public"  meet- 
ing. What  is  likely  to  emerge  are  the  "pre- 
meetlng-meetlngs"  novelist  Shepherd  Mead 
described  In  ad  agency  conferences  in  his 
"Tbe  Great  Ball  of  Wax." 

In  every  important  decision  likely  to  im- 
pinge on  this  new  "right  to  know,"  there 
win  likely  be  far  fewer  written  recorded  dis- 
cussions, far  more  private,  oral  discussionb. 
far  mare  tacit  rather  than  "official"  decisions. 
More  winks  than  signatures  ("Don't  write. 
Send  word.")  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
avoid  some  new  ci^ricious  lawsuit. 

The  public  will  be  learning  more  and  more 
about  things  of  less  and  less  Importance.  It 
will  be  poorer  served  by  administrators  try- 
ing to  fight  their  way  through  irrelevant  de- 
mands for  "full  Information"  about  old  busi- 
ness, to  the  neglect  of  attending  to  new 
business. 

I  am  not  saying  that  individuals  who  have 
been  unjustly  accused  should  not  be  able,  hs 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  provides,  to 
examine  their  own  dossiers.  Nor  am  I  saying 
It  is  unwholesome  for  any  government  or 
public  agency  to  be  prodded  out  of  its  pas- 
sion for  hiding  its  mistakes  under  "classi- 
fied" labels.  That  kind  of  fUe  cleaning  and 
purging  Is  needed.  Furthermore,  scholars  are 
finding  the  law  a  great  boon  In  gaining 
quicker  access  to  needed  documents. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  in  the  long  run 
we  are  likely  to  get  better  government,  better 
decisions,  by  focusing  our  energies  on  find- 
ing leaders  whose  innate  Integrity,  honesty 
and  openness  wUl  make  It  unnecessary  for  us, 
later  on  to  sue  them  or  ransack  their  flies. 
Attorney  General  Edward  Levi,  it  seems  to 
me,  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  dllenuna: 

"A  right  of  complete  confidentiality  in 
government  could  not  only  produce  a  danger- 
ous public  ignorance  but  also  destroy  the 
basic  representative  function  of  government. 
But  a  duty  of  complete  disclosure  would 
render  impossible  the  effective  operation  of 
government" 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  SLAY  NOM- 
INATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piebldent,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  1-hour  debate  limitation 
on  the  Slay  nomination  begin  at  the 
hour  of  1  p.m. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSn>ERATIC»f    OF 
CALENDAR  NO.  409,  S.  2498 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  condu- 
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skm  of  momtaifi:  business  today  the  Sen- 
ate tben  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
codar  No.  409.  8.  24M,  a  bUl  to  amoid 
tb«  SDian  Business  Act.  and  that  it  be 
laid  before  ttie  Senate  and  made  the 
^pending  basiness. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ihe  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hakrt  P.  Btkd, 
Ji.)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


MR.  JUSTICE  LEWIS  POWELL 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  most  say  frankly  I  am  not  objec- 
ttre  where  Mr.  Justice  Lewis  Powell  is 
concerned  because  he  is  a  wonderful 
friend. 

Whether  one  agrees  or  disagi-ees,  one 
can  always  be  cei-taln  Mr.  Justice  Powell 
has  studied  carefully  the  facts,  he  has 
washed  the  facts  impartially,  he  has 
reached  a  conclusion  as  to  what  seems 
to  him  to  be  the  right  decision  under  the 
law  and  the  Constitution. 

Don  Hm.  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Virglnlan- 
PUot.  has  written  an  interesting  profile  of 
Lewis  Powell  captioned  "The  Inquisitive 
Virslnian." 

Mr.  Jostdoe  PoweU  is  making  a  great 
record  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  say  sim- 
ply apropos  of  the  record  of  Mr.  Justice 
Powell  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  glow- 
ing records  being  established  upon  that 
august  bench.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  him.  and  I  have  known  of  decisions 
he  has  made  where  emotionally  he  might 
have  perhaps  been  moved  in  another 
direction,  but  the  law  has  been  supreme 
in  his  Judgment.  He  has  been  a  force- 
ful, amiable,  and  effective  member  of 
that  very  great  body. 

I  have  to  say,  by  way  of  disclosure 
now,  that  when  Mr.  Justice  Powell, 
wliose  name  I  had  advocated  more  than 
2  years  before  he  was  named  publicly, 
was  named  to  the  bench  I  urged  Ills  con- 
flimatloD  and  I  did  not  discover  until 
after  he  had  ascended  the  bench  that 
his  wife.  Josephine  Rucker  Powell,  is  a 
cousin  of  mine,  so  I  rejoice  in  the  rela- 
tionship as  well  as  in  the  high  regard 
wiilch  we  all  share  for  Mr.  Justice 
PoweU. 

I  thank  the  Senator! 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  say  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  minority  leader,  he  has  a  lovely  and 
chanoiag  cousin. 

Ur.  HUGH  600TT,  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  it 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  fay  Don  Hill  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  toilaws: 

(From  the  Virginian  PUot,  Oct.  12,  1975] 

Lewis  Powell:  Thb  Ihqoxbitjve  Vircinian 
I  (By  Don  HUl) 

Washington.  The  argtunents  were  Impas- 
sioned but  not  unduly  so  for  an  Issue  that 
was  later  to  be  called  the  "domestic  Viet- 
nam of  the  "708". 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  sat  behind 
their  Impoatng  bench  In  varying  aepecta: 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  handsome, 
I  typecast,  erect  as  though  engraved  In  place; 
I  Thurgood  Marshall,  almost  reclining,  dark  in 
expression  as  well  as  skin;  William  Douglas, 
leaning  forward  combatively  like  a  wizened 
bantamweight. 

Justice  Lewis  P.  Powell  Jr.  of  Richmond . 
Va.,  catercomered  in  his  chslr,  leaned  an  el- 
bow on  the  bencii.  His  right  hand  held  to  his 
chin,  occasionally  stroking  it  between  thumb 
and  Index  finger. 

He  spoke  deltberately.  The  NAACP  lawyer 
down  fitjnt  snapped  to  attention. 

"Who  levies  the  taxes  on  the  real  estate 
In  these  school  dlstrlcte?"  Justice  Powell 
a«ked. 

TTie  answer  he  received  eventuallv  oaneed 
the. Supreme  Court's  "Detroit"  opinion  to 
block  busing  at  the  school  dlstrtct  line. 

When  the  Detroit  inter-district  school 
busing  case  wm  argued.  In  February  1974, 
Justice  Powell  had  been  a  member  of  the  na- 
tion's hi^e^t  court  slightly  more  than  two 
years. 

He  had  already  made  an  Imptwit,  both  with 
opinions  he  had  written  (3«  for  the  major- 
ity, 33  separate  conciirrlng  opinions,  and  17 
dissents)  and  votes  h«  had  cost  as  paxt  of  a 
new  conservative  majority. 

But  since  Supreme  Court  deliberations  are 
secret,  it's  rare  for  the  public,  to  get  a 
gUmpae  at  the  pre-docislon  development  of 
thought  in  a  case. 

Detr«<t's  was  the  second  Inter-dlstrict 
school  busing  case  to  come  before  tb«  Su- 
preme Court.  The  first  involved  Powell's 
home  city  of  Richmond  and  adjacent  coun- 
ties. Powell  bad  abstained.  The  resulting 
4-4  vote  had  failed  to  overturn  a  decision  of 
the  4th  DJB.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Richmond  forblddtiig  croas-llne  school  btis- 
Ing  to  achieve  Integration. 

Four  months  after  the  Detroit  arguments, 
when  the  jTidgement  came  down,  the  vote 
was  6-4  to  forbid  croas-llne  busing.  This 
time,  a  legal  precedent  binding  across  the 
land  was  set. 

Not  only  had  Powell's  vote  carried  the 
day,  but  the  opinion  written  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  Burger  was  etched  with  the 
point  sharpened  by  Powell's  question. 

Justice  PoweU,  whose  nomination  by 
President  Nixon  to  the  Supreme  Court  In- 
spired almost  universal  acclaim  from  the 
legal  community  in  1971,  now  has  been  a 
member  of  the  court  for  3  ',^  years. 

He  has  emerged  as  a  partner  in  a  new  ma- 
jority that  has  halted — and  even  rever.sed — 
the  trend  in  American  criminal  law  of  the 
previous  two  decades  under  Chief  Justice 
Xarl  Warren. 

In  dvil  law,  he  has  been  an  independent 
voice,  often  a  moderating  one.  IiCany  of  his 
tH)lnlons  seem  clearly  to  reflect  facets  of  his 
background  as  a  Southerner,  a  school  lx>ard 
official,  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  established 
institutions. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  experience  as  nine-year 
chairman  of  tbe  Richmond  Public  ScbocHs 
Board  and  seven-year  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Board  of  Education  that  forged  the 


blade  with  which  he  cut  tlxrougb  to  th« 
heart  of  the  Detroit  case. 

In  the  Detroit  area,  64  predominanUv 
white  school  districts  had  been  ordered  to 
mingle  their  students  with  those  of  the  De- 
troit central  city,  65  per  cent  black. 

lAwyers  for  Michigan  officials  argued  that 
It  was  unconscionable  to  penalize  the  Inno- 
cent white  sutnirba  In  order  to  correct  De- 
troit's unconstitutional  segregationist  acts 
Lawyers  for  the  NAACP  claimed,  though 
that  Michigan's  state  government  actuaUv 
runs  the  schools  of  the  state.  Thus,  they  con- 
tended, Jllchlgan  was  re»pon?lble  for  the 
school  Situation  in  Detroit  and  ^ould  be 
ordered  to  correct  It  with  Its  other  school 
districts  adjacent.  The  question  was  clear- 
Who  was  responsible  for  the  operation  ot 
the  schools — ^the  state  or  the  districts? 

That's  when  Justice  Powell  asked  the 
NAACP  L^wjer  his  deceptively  simple  ques- 
tion: "Who  levies  the  taxes  on  the  real 
estate  in  those  school  distrlctst" 

Chief  Justice  Burger  seized  upon  Powell 'g 
point  and.  In  his  own  questions,  expanded 
upon  It.  In  the  secret  court  conference  that 
followed,  a  majority  emerged  Including  Nix- 
on  appointees  Burger,  Justice  Harry  BhKk- 
mun.  Justice  William  Rehnqulst,  and  Jus- 
tice Powell,  and  Elsenhower-appointee  Pot- 
ter Stewart.  Burger  assigned  himself  the  task 
"of  writing  the  majority  opinion. 

When  Biwger  later  read  the  opinion  In  his 
cultivated  tones.  It  emphasized  the  tT.S.  tra- 
dition of  autonomy  for  local  school  districts. 
The  courts  could  only  reluctantly  interfere 
with  district  lines  and  only  If  they  had  been 
tmlawfully  devised,  he  wrote.  After  aU,  It 
was  the  local  school  districts  that  levied 
the  taxes  on  local  people  to  support  the 
school. 

Lewis  Powell,  64  when  nominated  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  older  than  most  nomi- 
nees. A  graduate  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  he  had  Uw  degrees  from  W  ft.  L 
and  Harvard.  Although  never  previously  a 
Judge,  in  speeches  and  public  writings— some 
of  them  as  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association — he  had  built  a  reputation  fbr 
Jtidlclousness. 

Tljere  was  a  noticeable  exception,  how- 
ever. 

In  1971,  he  wrote  for  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  an  article  tlUed  "Civil  Liberties 
Repression:  Fact  or  Fiction?  Law-Abidlng 
Citizens  Have  Nothing  to  Fear." 

In  it,  among  other  pronouncements,  he 
winked  at  the  dangers  the  Warren  Court  had 
perceived  In  warrantless  domestic  vrtretap- 
pUig.  'The  outcry  against  wiretapping,"  Pow- 
ell wrote,  "is  a  tempest  in  a  teapot." 

That  and  other  language,  unusually  nar- 
row for  PoweU,  m\ist  have  heartened  the 
Nixon  Whlt«  House  in  considering  his  nojul- 
nation.  The  Nixon  Administration  was  at 
the  time  engaged  in  widespread  warrantless 
domestic  wiretapping,  which  many  consid- 
ered a  dangerous  encroachment  on  Fotnrth 
Amendment  guarantees  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  the  First  Amendment's  free 
speech  clause. 

The  article  roused  concern  among  civil 
libertarians.  In  the  Powell  confirmation  hear- 
ings. Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  asked  about  "a 
certain  hardness  creeping  Into  some  of  yotir 
writings." 

Both  Bides  have  since  found  PoweU  as  im- 
predlctable  as  new  Justices  are  purported  to 
be. 

Fourth  .Amendment  search  and  seizure 
rights  are  among  the  most  difficult  In  the 
Constitution  to  protect.  Congress  and  legls- 
lattires  have  been  reluctant  to  pass  laws  sanc- 
tioning Improper  police  actions  for  fear  of 
paralyzing  officers  at  tlmss  when  decisions 
must  be  often  made  rapidly. 

A  citizen  outraged  by  an  Improper  search 
has  llttte  recourw  to  civil  Uw.  First,  dam* 
ages  are  difficult  to  assess.  And.  second,  the 
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doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity  generally 
holds  governments  immune  from  suit  for  the 
behavior  of  their  agents. 

Therefore,  the  usual  enforcement  soheme 
protects  accused — often  clearly  guUty — ^peo- 
ple rather  than  Innocent  citizens.  Courts  wlU 
"exclude"  from  consideration  evidence  Il- 
legally gathered.  In  order  to  forbid  the  police 
from  benefitting  from  "the  fruits"  of  their 
own  unlawful  behavior. 

In  one  of  his  early  opinions  for  the  court. 
Justice  PoweU  applied  this  exclusionary  rule 
to  wiretap  evidence  gathered  under  what 
Nixon  had  claimed  was  an  "inherent  power" 
of  the  chief  executive. 

In  Alderman  versus  United  States,  1969, 
the  Warren  Court  had  forced  the  government 
to  choose  between  dismissing  a  case  or  dts- 
doelng  Infcxmatlon  secured  by  Ulegal  wlre- 
t^>ping.  The  defendant  could  then  examine 
the  information  and  move  to  exclude  any 
evidence  tainted  by  the  lawless  wiretapping. 

PoweUs  opinion  for  an  8-0  majority 
(Bhenqulflt,  a  former  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral, disqualified  himself)  came  in  the  case 
of  United  States  versus  Unite<'  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan. 

Tbe  District  Court  had  granted  defendants, 
political  dissenters  In  that  case,  disclosure 
under  the  Alderman  precedent  and  was  con- 
sidering excluding  key  evidence.  The  govern- 
ment took  the  unusual  step  of  suing  the 
court  to  quash  the  Judge's  order.  The  govern- 
ment lost  in  Appeals  Covirt  and  turned  to 
the  Supreme  Court  with  its  base  of  four 
Nixon  appointees. 

It  was  a  case  the  Nixonlana  put  high  store 
In.  Former  Harvard  Law  School  Dean.  SoUcl- 
tor  General  Erwin  Oriswold,  refused  to  argue 
the  case  and  lost  his  Job  over  It. 

Nixon  had  said  he  wanted  "strict  con- 
structionists" of  the  Constitution  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  Powell,  he  was  sure  he'd 
found  one.  Defending  the  age  of  his  nominee, 
the  President  had  said,  "Ten  years  of  PoweU 
is  worth  30  years  of  anyone  else." 

After  hearing  the  evidence,  Justice  Lewis 
Powell  decided  that  the  Teapot  Tempest  he 
had  Journalistically  dismissed  had  boUed 
over. 

He  wrote,  carrying  six  Justices  with  him 
and  persuading  the  chief  Justice  to  concur 
In  the  result:  "The  Issue  before  us  la  an 
important  one  for  the  people  of  our  country 
and  their  government.  It  involves  the  delicate 
question  of  the  President's  power,  acting 
through  the  attorney  general,  to  authorize 
electronic  surveillance  in  Internal  security 
matters  without  prior  Judicial  approval  .  .  . 

"History  abundantly  documents  the  tend- 
ency of  government — however  benevolent  and 
benign  its  motives — to  view  with  suspicion 
those  who  most  fervently  dispute  its  policies. 
Fourth  Amendment  protection  becomes  the 
more  necessary  when  the  targets  of  official 
siurvelllance  may  be  those  suspected  of  un« 
orthodoxy  in  their  political  beliefs." 

That  "tendency  of  government"  identified 
by  the  honorable  Justice  from  Virginia  was 
grotesquely  illustrated  two  days  after  PoweU 
gravely  read  this  opinion.  District  of  Colum- 
bia police  caught  a  crew  of  White  House- 
related  burglars  In  the  National  Democratlo 
Party  Headquarters  where,  among  other  ob- 
jectives, they  sought  to  Install  wiretaps.  The 
Virginia  Avenue  office  building,  of  course, 
was  the  Watergate. 

Justice  PoweU's  defense,  in  confirmation 
hearings,  of  his  article  In  the  Richmond 
Times  Dispatch  might  be  read  to  suggest 
some  disrespect  for  Journalistic  values.  The 
article,  PoweU  told  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  had  lieen  "Journalistic"  in  na- 
ture and  therefore  had  failed  to  receive  the 
level  of  scholarship  and  consideration  Powell 
would  have  given  to  legal  writings. 

In  his  work  on  the  court,  however,  PowSU 
proved  to  bs  oonoemad  foe  tbe  rols  ot  ttas 


press  In  American  life.  From  a  January  1973 
advertising  case  to  a  March  1975  privacy  case, 
he  marched  cautiously  through  a  thicket  of 
press  cases,  stepping  neither  In  an  Identl- 
fiably  conservative  or  notably  Uberal  trail. 

He  was  an  Independent  voice. 

In  a  related  pair  of  California  prisoner 
rights  cases,  Powell's  Judicial  caution  was 
unmistakable. 

He  vTTote  the  opinion  for  a  unanimous 
court  finding  that  California  may  not  arbi- 
trarily censor  prisoner  mail  without  proce- 
dural safeguards,  not  arbitrarily  bar  prisoner 
interviews  by  lawyers'  assistants  and  by  law 
students.  Seven  Justices  Joined  In  the  opinion 
and  four  participated  in  concurring  opinions. 

Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  Joined  PoweU 
but.  conciuTlng  separately  also  would  have 
recognized  a  First  Amendment  free  speech 
right  of  prisoners  to  keep  their  toall  virtually 
Inviolate. 

Soon  afterwards.  In  June,  the  court — In- 
cluding aU  the  Nixon  Justices  but  PoweU — 
upheld  the  right  of  California  officials  to  bar 
news  reporters  from  Interviewing  specific 
prisoners.  The  five-man  majority  ruled 
that  prisoners  properly  taay  be  severely  re- 
stricted In  their  free  speech  rights  and  that 
reporters  lack  any  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution unavailable  to  the  general  public. 

Dissenter  WUllam  Douglas,  Joined  by  Jus- 
tices William  Brennau  and  Marshall,  pro- 
tested that  even  prisoners  have  unabridge- 
able  First  Amendment  rights  and  that  re- 
porters have  a  right  to  access  of  prisoners  as 
news  sources. 

Powell  found  a  tight  middle  ground  for  a 
separate  dissent.  Prisoners,  he  agreed  with 
majority,  lack  any  "Personal  constitutional 
right"  to  be  Interviewed.  But  an  absolute 
ban  on  Interviews  "Impermissably  restrains 
the  ability  of  the  press  to  perform  Its  con- 
stitutionally estabUshed  function  of  Inform- 
ing the  pubUc  of  the  conduct  of  their  gov- 
ernment," he  wrote. 

The  right,  he  emphasized,  was  that  of  the 
public  to  the  Information  newspeople  could 
bring  them.  It  was  not  any  right  of  the 
newspeople  themselves. 

In  a  similar  suit,  brought  against  federal 
authorities,  PoweU  was  Joined  In  his  dissent 
by  Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall.  UnUke  the 
earlier  case,  this  one  was  brought  only  by 
newspeople,  without  a  prisoners'  claim. 

In  other  areas,  Powell  proved  unafraid  to 
restrict  the  press. 

The  Pittsburgh  Commission  on  Human 
Belatlous  sought  to  forbid  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  Co.  from  continuing  to  publish  classl- 
fled  help-wanted  ads  designating  preference 
by  sex.  In  January  1973,  PoweU  upheld  the 
Pittsburgh  rule.  In  an  opinion  for  a  five-man 
majority,  he  Judged  the  matter  on  the  clear 
precedent  that  the  First  Amendment  does 
not  protect  purely  commercial  utterances. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  in  a  rare 
separate  dissent,  argued  that  It  was  too  fine 
a  Uhe  readily  to  separate  the  commercial  In- 
terests of  newspapers  from  other  Interests 
protected  by  the  Constitution. 

Justice  Potter  Stewart  was  vehement.  This 
was  the  first  time,  he  raUed,  that  the  courts 
had  entered  a  newspaper's  composing  room. 
"The  camel's  nose  is  in  the  tent,"  he  warned. 
In  Mach  1973,  PoweU  virote  an  unsigned 
opinion  for  the  lower  court  summarUy  revers- 
ing a  lower  court's  finding  that  a  University 
of  Missouri  student  could  be  dismissed  tor 
distributing  on  campus  newspapers  contain- 
ing obscene  words  and  cartoons. 

Justice  Rehnqulst,  with  two  supporters, 
dissented,  citing  the  student's  poor  general 
record.  Her  conduct  fell  short,  perhaps,  of 
being  criminal  but  certainly  supported  dis- 
missal,  Rehnqulst  wrote.  But  Powell  fouxMl 
that  the  First  Amendment  protects  expres- 
sloos  of  opinion  even  on  campus. 
m  two  libel  oases,  Powell  oame  down  stur- 


dily in  favor  of  limiting  the  press's  license 
to  print  defamatory  material. 

A  landmark  libel  case  before  Powell's  time 
on  the  court  bears  the  name  of  the  New  York 
Times.  It  established  the  principle  that  pub- 
lic officials  are  fair  game  for  responsible 
newspaper  comment,  even  defamatory  com- 
ment. 

In  June  1974,  PoweU  wrote  tbe  majority's 
opinion  In  Oertz  versus  Robert  Welch,  Inc. 
A  lawyer  in  a  murder  case  is  Ubeled  and  may 
recover  damages  even  If  the  defamation  be 
complains  of  faUs  to  meet  the  New  York 
Times  standard  of  "actual  malice  or  reckless 
disregard  of  the  truth,"  Powell  wrote. 

Similarly,  Powell  dissented  vigorously  when 
a  six-man  majority  denied  libel  v^en  a 
Richman  union  newspaper  was  sued  for  use 
of  such  words  as  "traitor"  and  "scab." 

The  chief  justice  and  Justice  Rehnqulst 
Joined  PoweU.  He  wrote,  "because  this  deci- 
sion appears  to  allow  both  unions  and  em- 
ployees to  defame  Individual  workers  with 
little  or  no  risk  of  being  held  accountable 
for  doing  BO,  I  dissent."  The  majority's  ver- 
dict needlessly  overrode  legitimate  state  In- 
terest In  protecting  citizens  from  injury  to 
their  reputations,  he  said. 

In  March  1973,  however,  Justice  PoweU 
concurred  with  a  majority  opinion  in  favor 
of  a  broadcast  newsman  who  published  a 
rape  victim's  name  despite  state  laws  protect- 
ing her  privacy.  "The  right  of  privacy  fades 
when  tbe  Information  involved  is  already 
in  the  pubUc  record,"  the  court  held. 

The  biggest  changes  In  American  law  since 
Justice  IH>weU  has  been  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  been  in  criminal  law.  Pow- 
ell has  avoided  the  vanguard  of  this  move- 
ment, but  he  has  been  a  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  "Nixon  court"  that  has  whittled 
away  rules  forged  In  the  '60b  and  '608  by  the 
Warren  Court  to  enforce  the  protections  ot 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

He  did  abandon  the  Nixon  majority  In  one 
Fourth  Amendment  "search  and  seizure" 
case,  but  only  to  write  a  dissent  that  broad- 
ened police  powers  In  a  way  the  majority 
ignored.  That  was  the  1973  case  of  Almeida- 
Sanchez. 

A  roving  U.S.  border  patrol  seeking  illegal 
immigrants  stopped  and  searched  a  car  driven 
by  a  Mexican  citizen  about  50  mUes  north 
of  the  border. 

The  driver  proved  to  have  a  legal  Ameri- 
can work  permit,  but  the  searchers  unex- 
pectedly found  a  cache  of  marijuana  in  his 
car. 

Pour  Justices — three  Nixon  appointees  and 
Justice  Byron  White — would  have  upheld  his 
conviction.  But  Powell  Joined  with  the  re- 
maining four  members  of  the  court  to  ex- 
clude the  evidence  and  free  the  defendant. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  and  the  other  dis- 
senters argued  that  searches  by  the  roving 
patrol  were  "reasonable"  under  the  consti- 
tution and  the  evidence  they  harevsted  should 
be  admitted  In  trials.  Justice  Brennan,  writ- 
ing for  the  prevailing  view,  ordered  the  evi- 
dence excluded  because  the  searchers  had 
lacked  any  "probable  cause"  to  conduct  the 
search. 

Justice  PoweU.  whose  vote  carried  the  day, 
disagreed  with  both  sides.  The  evidence  in 
this  case  should  be  excluded,  he  wrote,  be- 
cause the  searchers  lacked  a  warrant.  But, 
he  wrote,  a  Judge  would  be  justified  In  issu- 
ing a  "general  area"  warrant  that  would  au- 
thorize Just  such  roving  patrols  as  the  one 
that  conducted  the  Almelda-Scmchez  search. 

It  was  a  pyrrhIc  gain  for  the  libertarians, 
who  could  have  cried,  as  did  General  Pyr- 
rhus,  "another  such  victory  and  we  are 
undone." 

Across  the  board — in  search  and  selzurs 
oases.  In  Fifth  Amendment  right  against 
aelf-inorlmlnatlon  casas.  In  SUth  Amend- 
ment right  to  counsel,  trial  by  jury,  and  fair 
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trial  cases — the  new  Supreme  Court  major- 
ity has  avoided  overruling  Warren  Court  rec- 
ognition of  individual  rights  but  has  read 
those  precedents  ao  narrowly  as  to  be  ap- 
iflylng  effectlTely  the  old  Khrushchev  salami- 
slicing  provett):  "If  you  want  to  take  a 
peasant's  sausage,  don't  grab  it;  as!t  for  a 
smaU  slice,  and  then  another  .  .  ." 

In  an  evaluation  of  the  court  term  that 
ended  In  June  1972,  Professor  Philip  Kur- 
land  of  the  University  of  Chicago  noted  that 
many  of  the  attitudes  of  the  Warren  Court 
had  ceased  to  prevail,  he  lamented  that  this 
"watershed  In  constitutional  law"  had  been 
rea«died  simply  by  changes  In  personnel 
rather  than  by  a  progression  of  leeal 
thought. 

Law  scholar  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
historian  Leonard  Levy  wrote  last  year: 

"The  NUon  Cotirt  has  raised  the  use  of 
alternative  routes  to  a  high  art  by  relying 
on  more  subtle  means  than  overruling  in 
order  to  alter  the  course  of  the  law.  It  re- 
'  Interprets  precedents,  distinguishes  them 
■way,  Wunta  them,  obliterates  them,  ignores 
wm^and  maius  new  law  without  the  need 
of  overruling  or  being  bound  by  the  peat 
While  the  Nixon  Court  goes  about  its  quiet 
buatoeas  of  creating  ite  own  regressive 
Twroiutlon"  in  the  criminal  law,  striking  a 
pooe  of  doing  no  more  than  refusing  to  open 
new  ftonttora.  it  has  systematically  closed 
ou  fMntlers  and  made  daring  Incursions 
™««M)le  many  rights  of  the  criminally 

Th«ttUof  course,  a  subjective  assessment 
not  everyone  will  concur  in.  More  objec- 
ttvBly.  Levy's  study  showed  that  whatever 
™?°«»  majority  of  the  court  is  doing  espe- 
eMy  to^rtmlnal  Uw,  Powell  agrees  wlthlt. 
^m  narrowly-decided  criminal  Justice  cases 
«>WBn  deserted  Nixon  appointees  only  8.3 
•  «  '*'  "*"'  °'  ""  *^™«-  Across  the  board 
In  an  CMes,  however,  PoweU  voted  with  the 
oojmB  most  Uberal  three  in  from  45.5  per 
cent  to  67  J  per  cent  of  the  casee. 

That  I^wls  Powell  consistently  has  been 
wlttthe  majority  in  this  exercise  was  to  be 
«2|jcted  considering  hU  pre-nomlnatlon 
rating  and  ^)eeches  on  the  overreach  of  the 
Wairen  Court  In  criminal  law. 

Nor  la  it  surprising  that  Powell,  given  his 
years  on  school  boards,  should  show  sympa- 
thy for  school  ofBcials-  problems  In  sev^i 
unpoitant  cases. 

«^  Jr**  *^^?  ^^^  <^«''  **»•  oou't  hew. 
nrrt.  that  students  could  not  be  sumended 

^d  ^„  j'"'^*'"?"  **""»"*  d^hrv^rocess 
™S!^°**-  •  "^tt*  »»t".  «»»t  school  board 
JBUiben  could  be  held  liable  for  damages 
tf  ttey  "maliclouaiy  violated  studeXj^! 
Btltutlonal  rights. 

♦K^^i^*"  *"*•  «UMent8  In  both  cases  for 
the  Wxon  appointees.  In  the  first,  he  argued 
ttat  the  court  was  blindly  entering  "a  new 
thlcltet  in  requiring  due  process  in  minor 
■tudeat  caeea. 

In  the  second,  he  argued  that  school  offl- 
claU  should  enjoy  immunity  from  damages 
lor  actions  taken  upon  the  "existence  of 
reasonable  ground  for  belief  formed  at  the 
time"  that  the  actions  were  appropriate 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  dozens  of  mem- 
ben  of  the  D.8.  legal  community  consulted 
at  the  time  of  Justice  Powell's  nomination 
WM  convinced  be  was  qualified  virtually 
without  peer  to  serve  on  the  court. 

The  evidence  is,  however,  that  one  dis- 
senter was  Lewis  Powell  himself.  When  Atty 
Gen.  John  BiltcheU  called  PoweU  to  discuss 
the  appointment.  PoweU  demurred  on 
grounds  of  hla  age  and  lack  of  Judicial  ex- 
perience. President  Nixon,  himself,  inter- 
ceded before  Powell  agreed  to  the  nomina- 
tion. 

A  great  Judge  once  said  that  "Judges  need 
not  forget  what  they  know  aa  men." 
JOstlce  Powell's  decisions  often  show  that 


he  has  not  forgotten  what  he  learned  In  a 
full  life  as  lawyer,  community  leader,  and 
scholar. 
One  pair  of  examples  sulBces. 
His  Southern  gentUlty  reigned  in  his  ve- 
hement dissent  to  an  October  1973  ruling 
of  the  court  InvaUdating  a  local  ordinance 
against  "menacing,  insulting,  slanderous,  or 
profane  language. "  The  majority  held  the 
city  law  imconstltutional  "as  overbroad  as 
possibly  punishing  expressions  protected  by 
the  free  speech  clause." 

The  case  was  that,  of  a  woman  passenger  in 
a  taxlcab  who  protested  when  the  driver 
passed  her  destination.  According  to  PoweU 's 
dissent,  in  which  Rehnquist  Joined,  the  cab- 
bie responded  "with  a  series  of  absolutely 
vulgar  suggestions  and  abhorrent.  sexuaUy- 
oriented  statements."  PoweU  would  have  up- 
held the  city's  right  to  punish  the  driver. 

In  a  march  1974  ruling,  however.  Justice 
PoweU  evinced  sympathy  for  the  poorly  edu- 
cated person  indulging  Innocently  in  what 
the  court  called  "street  vernacular." 

A  defendant  In  a  court  trial  had  uttered  a 
vulgarism  likening  an  assaUant  to  the  e.xcre- 
ment  of  a  chicken.  The  Supreme  Court  ma- 
jority overturned  the  defendant's  conviction 
for  contempt  of  court. 
In  a  separate  concurrence,  Powell  wrote : 
".  .  .  The  controlUng  fact,  in  my  view,  and 
one  that  should  be  emphasized,  is  that  peti- 
tioner received  no  prior  warning  or  caution 
from  the  trial  Judge  with  respect  to  court 
etiquette.  It  may  weU  be.  In  view  of  contem- 
porary standards  as  to  the  use  of  vulgar  and 
even  profane  language,  that  this  particular 
petitioner  had  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  the 
expletive  would  be  offensive  .  .  ." 

Now  68,  Powell's  alertness  at  the  bench 
suggests  that  he  wUl  give  the  court  at  least 
the  10  years  that  President  Nixon  alluded  to. 
In  June  1973,  he  suggested  another  Issue 
where  the  Justice  from  Virginia  may  Imptust 
upon  the  current  Supreme  Court. 

In  a  Denver.  Colo.,  school  desegregation 
case,  the  court  ruled  that  Illegal  "de  Jure" 
segregation  In  any  part  of  a  school  system 
established  that  an  unconstitutional  "dual 
system"  existed  throughout.  "De  Jure"  in  this 
context  refers  to  segregation  established  by 
law,  as  opposed  to  "de  facto"  segregation 
caused  by  other  than  statute. 

PoweU  may  have  anticipated  the  future 
thrust  of  desegregation  law  when  he  wrote, 
in  a  separate  opinion: 

"If  our  national  concern  te  for  those  who 
attend  such  (segregated)  schools,  rather 
than  for  perpetuating  a  legalism  rooted  In 
history  rather  than  present  reality,  we  must 
reoognlBe  that  the  evil  of  operating  separate 
schools  is  no  lees  in  Denver  than  in  Atlanta. 
In  my  view,  we  should  abandon  a  distinction 
<between  de  facto  and  de  Jure)  which  long 
since  has  outlived  its  time,  and  formulate 
constitutional  principles  of  national  rather 
than  merely  regional  application." 


Oetobet  2S,  loy:, 


PDA  SHELLFISH  PROGRAM 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, as  many  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
aware,  last  January  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  made  available  a  pre- 
liminary draft  of  proposed  regulations, 
enUtled  "The  National  Shellfish  Safety 
Program." 

These  regulations  were  designed  to 
bring  under  full  Federal  control  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  shellfish  Indstry— an 
Industry  which  has  been  effectively  and 
efficiently  administered  in  ray  State  by 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  hard-work- 
ing members  of  that  private  Industry  and 
the  dedicated  and  expert  officials  of 
Virginia's  government. 


Deep  oottoem  wm  Immediately  ex 
preoed  to  me  aod  to  the  SecreUry  of 
Health.  Edncatlon.  and  Wdfare  and  the 
Oommlasloner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration over  the  profound  adverse 
impact  such  heavy-handed  regulatUm 
would  have  on  this  Important  Virginia 
industry. 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  Uiat  no  Imple- 
mentation of  the  proposed  regulations 
be  made  until  a  complete  and  proper 
analysis  of  the  need  for  such  sweeping 
changes  and  their  economic  Impact  be 
made. 

In  response  to  my  iiiQuiries  made  od 
behalf  of  the  many  Virginians  who  had 
contacted  me  on  the  subject,  PDA  Com- 
mlssloner  Alexander  M.  Schmidt  wrote 
me  on  May  12,  1975,  that  he  was  specif- 
ically soliciting  economic  data  concern- 
ing FDA's  proposal. 

I  have  just  received  from  the  Coundl 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  a  eoifs  of 
its  comments  on  the  proposed  rulemak- 
ing. It  has  outlined  with  clarity  and 
brevity  the  hard  questions  which  PDA 
must  answer  before  it  unleashes  upjm 
the  public  an  oppressive  Federal  program 
of  significant  private  and  consumer  cttt 
but  of  questionable  social  value. 

The  Council's  comments  include  three 
main  recommendations: 

First.  That  "tfie  PDA  not  undertake  a 
significant  new  regulatory  program 
without  first  determining  the  actual  costs 
of  its  Implementation." 

Second.  That  the  PDA  answer  in  quan- 
tifiable terms  "whetiier  the  problem  is  of 
sufficient  scope  to  warrant  the  measures 
proposed." 

Third.  That,  in  oixier  to  make  "an  in- 
formed decision"  on  the  adoption  of 
these  regulations,  the  PDA  should  make 
"an  exploration  of  the  feasibility  of  less 
costly  alterantive  regulatory  schemes." 
I  believe  this  submission  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  StaUlity  is  a 
most  thoughtful  one.  It  highlights  ao 
aspect  of  zealous  Federal  regulation 
which  is  all  too  often  ignored:  manda- 
tory Federal  regulations  result  in  man- 
datory price  Increases. 

While  the  costs  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  define,  it  la  the  responsibility  of  the 
agency  proposing  the  regulations  to 
make  a  fair  and  full  assessment  of  the 
economic  impact  of  its  proposal  before 
imooslng  upon  an  unsuspecting  pubUc 
Government-mandated  price  Increases. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  re- 
lease and  comment  of  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  on  FDA's  pro- 
posed shellfish  program  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recow), 
as  follows: 

Council  Expresses  Concebk  About  Kffbcts 
ov  Shall  Businesses  op  FDA  Pkoposed 
Shellfish  Frogbam 

In  comments  before  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA),  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  warned  that  the  pr<^>o8e<i 
regulations  of  the  National  aheUdsh  Safety 
Program  could  have  a  very  disruptive  impact 
on  small  bualneasee.  The  Oonneil  said  that 
an  economic  analyala  concentrating  on  eoets 
and  beneflti  should   be  doiw  before  n3A 
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decides  to  impl—ient  tbe  proposed  program. 
fDA  also  ena  imgaA  to  oondiiBt  ooat/tieneAt 
uialyv*  o<  iam  statagent  ngiilataey  altar- 
n»uvea  feeftve  pneeeding  wltb  Its  picpoaed 

program. 

The  objeettve  oC  the  proposed  program  U 
to  insure  that  aheiUtoh  are  hanreeted  only 
{rom  safe  watan  In  addition  to  being  proc- 
essed under  aanttary  oondltl(»a.  While  the 
council  doea  not  qnaatlon  this  baalc  pmn- 
jse,  it  Is  conoKned  about  the  oosts  which 
the  propoeed  pmgtam  wUl  li^poee  on  the 
shellfish  Indoatry  and  ultimately  on  con- 
sumers. Added  coats  result  principally  from 
those  parts  of  the  proposed  regulaUons  re- 
quiring major  ehangee  In  hMvectlng  and 
processiiig  equlpomit.  The  Council  believes 
that  FDA's  study  of  additional  costs  is  based 
on  untested  aaeaaq>ttons  rather  than  an 
analysis  of  the  tadukry.  The  study  aasumes 
that  the  propoeed  regulations  would  increase 
fixed  costs  within  the  industry  by  no  more 
than  50  percant  and  variable  ooete  by  no 
more  than  SS  peieent.  The  sum  of  these  oosts 
is  $24.4  mlUtoa,  •ooordlng  to  FDA's  analysie. 

The  Counea  aald  that  FDA's  analysis  faUs 
to  examine  the  coats  which  vrould  be  ab- 
sorbed by  IndlvMhud  firms  involved.  There 
are  several  suMadoatrles  (oyster  and  clam 
tiarvesters  and  processors)  which  are  com- 
posed of  many  smaU,  highly  CMiq>etltlve 
members.  Any  government-mandated  in- 
crease in  fixed  ooste  Is  certain  to  put  these 
smaller  firms  at  a  dlatinot  disadvantage  and 
may  weU  put  aoeae  out  of  business. 

For  examide,  there  are  273  very  small 
oyster  plants  on  the  East  Coast  and  the 
Oulf  of  Maxleo.  lUs  number  represents  33 
percent  of  the  ahuoked  oyster  production. 
Each  of  these  pUnta  produces  less  than 
10,000  gaUons  of  shucked  oysters  annually 
which  generatee  leaa  than  $118,000  revenue 
per  plant.  Thaee  ataail  prooesaors  could  have 
dUBoulty  in  beartag  the  estimated  mlnimiun 
additional  oocta  of  $12,000  per  plant  for 
govemment-manrtated  requirements.  Also, 
SB  additional  eo^doyee  would  have  to  be 
hired  to  maintain  records  and  keep  dlffwent 
classes  of  oyatera  separate  In  the  growing 
and  proceealng  ntagec.  If  only  one  extra  em- 
ployee was  hired  for  a  10,000  gallon  produc- 
tion of  shuoifed  oysters,  the  variable  oosts 
par  galloii^wiHdd  rise  by  $1.25  or  about  11 
percent. 

The  potential  damage  to  the  harvesters 
seems  to  be  mu^  aaose  acute  since  they  typi- 
cally operate  two-man  boats.  Their  capac- 
ity is  small  since  states  like  Maryland  limit 
the  daUy  cati^  to  26  bushels  per  man  for 
oysters  and  16  biuhels  per  boat  for  dams. 
The  average  catch  in  Virginia  Is  15  bushMs 
of  oysters  per  man.  These  vessels  are  Uttle 
more  than  decks,  with  a  smaU  hold  for  title 
catch  and  space  for  the  motor.  The  changes 
required  to  comply  with  the  proposed  regu- 
lations wotUd  Involve  complete  rebuilding 
of  the  boat. 

In  addition,  the  Increased  regulatory  costs 
would  be  borne  by  the  Individual  states,  with 
the  heaviest  burdens  falling  upon  the  States 
of  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Washlng- 
Um,  Louisiana  and  New  York,  among  others. 
For  example,  the  State  of  Virginia,  one  of  the 
largest  sheUflSh  producers,  tentatively  esti- 
mates that  it  would  Incur  additional  costs  of 
$2 14  million  per  year. 

The  CouncU  also  stated  ttiat  since  rela- 
tively few  cases  of  disease  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  sheUfiAh.  FDA  must  answer  as  to 
whether  the  problem  Is  of  sufficient  scope  to 
warrant  the  measures  proposed.  In  addition,  a 
significantly  less  rigorous  regulatory  environ- 
ment is  proposed  for  Imported  shellfish  which 
accounts  for  about  10  percent  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption. 

The  Council  noted  that  there  Is  no  legis- 
lation that  gequliae  Implamen''  tlon  of  the 
new  Natioiua  SkeUMi  SafMy  Program  and 


hence  FDA  is  not  operating  under  a  statutory 
deadline.  While  surveys  conducted  by  FDA 
mnA  OAO  have  concluded  that  there  is  a  need 
for  lni|«rovement  In  the  existing  shellfish 
oontral  program,  the  deadline  for  these  reg- 
udations  to  take  effect  is  at  PDA's  discretion. 
The  rulemaking  process  began  on  December 
is.  1973,  and  the  comment  period  ended  Oc- 
tober 17,  1975. 

In  summary,  CouncU  Director  Michael  H. 
Moskow  SEdd.  "The  FDA  shotUd  determine 
the  costs  of  implementation  to  the  firms 
wlthlu  the  Industry  and  should  include 
within  its  study  an  analysis  of  whether  the 
program  is  likely  to  force  smaller  harvesters 
and  processors  out  of  business.  The  ultimate 
impact  on  consumer  prices  of  the  direct  cost 
increases  and  of  any  changes  in  industry 
structure  should  be  analyzed.  So  also  should 
the  costs  of  implementation  and  enfixcement 
to  be  borne  by  state  and  local  governments. 
These  costs  should  be  balanced  against  quan- 
tifiable benefits.  Technically  feasible  alterna- 
tives should  be  explored  In  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  most  benefits  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
consumers  and  taxpayers.  Only  ikfter  these 
economic  analyses  are  prepared  should  the 
Commissioner  proceed  to  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  adopt  the  National  Shell- 
flsh  Safety  Program,  either  as  proposed  or  In 
modified  form." 

Copies  of  the  filing  are  available  at  the 
Council's  Public  Affairs  Office. 

[Before  the  Food  and  Drug  AdmlnlstatloB. 

Washington,  D.C.1 
Comments  of  thb  Council  on  Waos  am 

PRICX    STABn.ITT     IN    RBSPONSX    TO    NOTKB 

or   PaopDSED   Rulemaking 

(National  Shellfish  Safety  Program — Docket 
76N-0076) 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
(the  "CouncU")  hereby  submits  Its  com- 
ments on  the  proposal  of  the  ConmilBsloner 
of  Food  and  Drugs  (hereafter  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  or  FDA)  to  adopt  reg- 
ulations establishing  a  National  Shellfish 
Safety  Program  (40  F.B.  25916,  June  10, 
197S).  The  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
insure  that  shellfish  are  harvested  only  from 
safe  waters  and  handled  and  processed  un- 
der sanitary  conditions.  The  program  would 
replace  the  existing,  voluntary  National 
Shellfish  Sanitation  Program  with  a  com- 
prehensive, mandatory  regulatory  scheme 
which  would,  inter  alia,  set  mlcro-blologlcal 
standards  for  water  quality  in  shellfish  har- 
vesting areas,  require  segregation  of  shell- 
fish by  harvesting  area  at  every  stage  of 
processing  and  sale,  and  require  specified 
sanitary  conditions  In  processing  facilities. 

The  Council  was  created  by  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act  of  1974.*  The 
Council's  purpose  under  the  Act  is,  generally 
summarized,  to  monitor  the  Inflationary  Im- 
pact of  activities  in  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors  of  the  economy.  With  regard 
to  the  public  sector,  section  3(a)  of  the  Act 
expressly  directs  the  Council  to: 

"(7)  review  and  appraise  the  various  pro- 
grams, policies  and  activities  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  those  programs  and  activities  are 
contributing  to  Inflation;  and 

"(8)  Intervene  and  otherwise  participate 
on  its  own  behalf  In  rulemaking,  ratemaking, 
licensing  and  other  proceedings  before  any 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  preeent  Its  views 
as  to  the  inflationary  Impaet  that  ml(^  re- 
sult from  the  possible  outcomes  of  such 
proceedings." 

In  addition.  Executive  Order  11821  and 
OUB  Circular  No.  A-107  contemplate  that 


the  Council  will  receive  and  evaluate  In- 
flation impact  statements  accompanying 
major  proposals  for  rules  and  regulations  of 
executive  branch  agencies. 

We  do  not  question  the  fundamental  find- 
ing on  which  the  proposed  regulation  rests, 
viz.,  that  the  harvesting  and  processing  of 
shellfish  give  rise  to  various  health  hazards 
which  can  be  reduced  by  strengthened  reg- 
ulation. The  Council  staff  claims  no  exper- 
tise that  would  enable  it  to  comment  on 
the  specific  design  of  the  propoeed  regula- 
tion or  to  determine  whether  It  will  achieve 
its  goals.  We  are  concerned,  hovrever,  about 
the  substantial  costs  which  the  propoeed 
regulation  wo\ild  impose  on  the  Industry  and 
ultimately  on  the  consumers  of  eihellflah. 
And  we  are  especially  concerned  with  the 
costs  of  compliance  for  lndlvldv.al  harvesters 
and  processors  of  shellfish. 

We  do  not  contend  that  any  governmental 
activity  that  imposes  additional  costs  either 
upon  the  economy  as  a  whole  or  upon  aome 
segment  of  it  is  by  definition  "Inflationary" 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  eliminated  or 
delayed.  Bather,  we  beUeve  that  economic 
costs  are  only  one  of  many  factors  that  agen- 
cies must  consider  in  reaching  decishsn.' 
Indeed,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  FDA's 
conclusion  that  public  health  cc^isideratlons 
are  its  "primary  concern,"  so  long  as  the  FDA 
gives  due  weight  to  the  coats  of  the  propoeed 
regulatory  program — to  the  industry,  con- 
sumers and  the  states — relative  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  achieved. 

We  recognize  that  benefits  will  result  from 
InqKovlng  the  safety  of  shellflsh  sold  tor 
human  consumption.  Nonetheless,  inappro- 
priately stringent  standards  can  disrupt  the 
Industry  and  add  unnecessarily  to  consumer 
ooets.  Our  Interest  in  this  proceeding,  there- 
fore, Is  to  see  that  in  arriving  at  Its  decision, 
the  n}A  gU'es  full  consideration  to  both 
l>enefit8  and  costs,  and  that  In  the  course  of 
achieving  whatever  level  of  benefits  is  ulti- 
mately deemed  desirable,  current  and  future 
Inflationary  consequences  are  minimized.  In 
shmt,  we  urge  the  FDA  to  choose  the  most 
coat-effective  alternative  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  at  hand.  We  will  suggest  certain 
principles  that.  If  followed,  will  increase  the 
chances  that  this  desirable  result  is  obtained. 

First,  vre  urge  the  FDA  not  to  undertake 
a  significant  new  regulatory  program  with- 
out first  determining  the  actual  costs  of 
its  Implementation.  This  has  not  been  done 
m  the  Instant  case.  The  FDA  made  a  pre- 
liminary study  intended  to  determine  the 
costs  of  implementing  the  regulations.  How- 
ever that  study  was  only  for  the  limited  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  the  proposal 
would  increase  Industry  costs  by  as  much 
as  $100  million  annually,  the  threshold  un- 
der relevant  guidelines  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  beyond 
which  an  inflation  impact  statement  would 
be  required  For  that  purpose,  a  relatively 
simple  study  capable  of  producing  a  ball- 
park estimate  was  satisfactory.  This  Is  so 
because  the  added  costs  Imposed  by  the 
regulation  would  have  to  equal  517c  of  cur- 
rent Indtistry  costs  in  order  to  trigger  the 
inflation  Impact  statement  process.  Such  a 
result  Is  unlikely;  Indeed,  the  FDA  study, 
which  estimates  an  increase  iJ  costs  of  lees 
than  $25  million  would  have  to  be  wrong 
by  a  factor  of  fo\u'  in  order  to  reach  the 
guideline  level. 

As  an  aid  to  decisionmaking,  however,  the 
existing  FDA  cost  study  Is  of  little  value, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  based  on  untested 


•Public  Law  93-387,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  94-78,  12  USC.  1904  note. 


'  The  FDA  has  recognized  the  relevance  of 
economic  considerations  in  the  formulation 
of  the  final  regulation,  ^>ecificaUy  solioiting 
data  from  industi7,  the  states,  and  consum- 
ers In  regard  to  the  economic  Issues  which  It 
raises  (40  Fed.  Reg.  at  26922) . 
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aiimpUop*  rather  than  on  an  analyaU  at 
th*  taOoMtrT.  Thv.  the  study  sUnply  "mt- 
mmmor  that  th*  propoMd  reguUtlooa  would 
Inere— ■  llxad  ooata  within  th«  ladnstrj  by 
no  nan  than  60%  and  variahl*  ooata  by 
no  more  than  26%.  The  study  then  breaks 
up  the  expenses  of  the  industry  into  com- 
ponent parts  and  tacks  on  percentages  to 
each  componem.  The  sum  of  these  additional 
costa  Is  •34.4  million. 

Second,  eren  If  the  934.4  million  gross 
n«ui»  Is  carrect.  the  PDA  analysis  is  inade- 
quaU  because  of  Its  failure  to  examine  the 
coeU  which  would  be  experienced  by  indl- 
Tldoal  Anns  within  the  Industry.  The  several 
rab^^adiutrtos  Involred  (the  oyster  and  clam 
harvwstius  and  processors)  are  composed  of 
many  smaU.  highly  competitive  members, 
▼jttying  widely  in  size,  as  measured  by  quan- 
tity of  output.  Any  government-mandated 
Increase  In  fixed  costs  Is  certain  to  put  the 
smaller  Anns  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  since 
such  costs  can  be  q>read  over  fewer  units 
or  oa^pttt.  (The  FDA  analysis  assumed  a 
n^zlmam  Increase  in  ttxed  costs  of  60%  ) 
The  naaBer  firms'  prices  must  compete  with 

J?!y?  *^*'''**'  *>y  ***•  1»»^'  flrma.  Such 
maoar  firms  must  either  fljid  the  capital 
to  espand  their  operations  considerably  or 
ttey  wUl  fold.  In  either  case,  the  ultimate 
ooet  to  Um  consumer  Is  apt  to  increase 

nrfcwMtton  obtained  from  the  Bhellflsh 
™««t«t»  e<  Mteth  America  Indicates  that 
S^^"*  **"  ptaeeesors  of  oysters  on  the 
mm  OOMt  and  the  Oolf  <rf  Uexioo.  Two  hun- 
r*?"*""  seventy-seven  are  very  small  plants 
awiiwnwiiy  ter  2S%  ot  the  shuekwl  oyster 
pradoetimi.  tmtb,  of  these  smaU  plants  pto- 
dqess  Isas  than  lOMO  galloos  of  shucked 
^sten  asmuaay,  which  generates  revenues 
Pjr  plant  td  Um  than  •117,S00  annuaay 
TBOM  MnaU  processoTB   would   prssomaUv 
have  dianalty  in  bearing  the  esttanated  mln- 
imum  adrtiUntisl  fixed  costs  ot  •13.000  w 
Idant  M  weu  as  the  added  oosto  of  hiring 
tbo  additional  employee  r«qulred  to  mi^ 
^^^^j;^?'<;r^  to  keep  lots  of  oysters  from 
aiasNnt  mowing  areas  separate  throughout 
prnrsasliit  and  packing.  If  only  one  extra 
vavlarm  wmr*  hired  and  lOXWO  gallons  of 
unakad  ograten  ware  produced,  the  variable 
QQSta  or  producing  a  gaUon  of  shucked  oysters 
wwUd  rise  by  giJtt  (roughly  11%).      ^ 

FlanU  produdng  aajooo  gaUons  of  shucked 
ojwtare  pw  year  would  have  somewhat  higher 
'SIS'*  '^  ***™  proportionatoly  higher) 
MrtUiinnsI  fixed  coats.  These  planU  would 
r^viixm  at  least  l  J4  additional  s^loyMs  and 
ttiJTKjsblo  oosu  of  producing  a  gallon  of 
•hjfiksd  o»stera  from  these  large  plants 
wwUA  increase  by  93.76  cents  or  8%  at  the 
TOOieaale  level.  The  clam  processing  indus- 
try would  be  Ukely  to  suffer  slmUar  prob- 

,,?**  potential  damage  to  the  harvesters 
MMJS  to  be  much  more  acute  since  they 
tfpleaUr  operate  rather  smaa,  simple  two 
man  boats  with  either  hand  tongs  or  patent 
(mechanical  or  motorized)  tongs.  Their  ca- 
PKslty  la  smaU  since  SUtes  like  Maryland 
limit  the  dauy  catch  to  26  busheul«^man 
fOT  oysters  and  16  busheU  per  boat  for  clams 
ITie  average  catch  In  VlrglnU  is  16  bushels  of 
oysters  per  man. 

decta.  with  a  small  hold  for  the  catch  and  a 

S^i„*li^  *?'***''  ""  Changes  required  to 
conply  with  the  proposed  regulations  would 
involve  complete  rebuilding  of  the  boat 
3*«»  boats  generaUy  harvest  from  several 
growing  areas  to  a  day.  In  order  to  prevent 
S?SSiJf.^»»«»  oysters  and  clams  fl^ 
different  growing  areas,  the  deck  would  have 

i^t^J!JS«°*'  "*•  "**""*  •"  »  platform 

S^j;!2!?.'r*'^-  ^^  •*•"  «»*««  "e 

«!S.?^^°*®  "^•**  ■*'*»  *"^  "»««<»•  Again 
record  keeping  would  be  required  of  the 
ciammen  and  oystermen.  No  estimates  are 
avjUaWe  for  the  addl  cost  to  tS?Kv«te^ 
'UMMy.  the  tocreased  regulatory  costs 
whKA  wm  be  borne  by  the  states  upon  Imple- 
menUUon  of  the  regulation  should  also  be 
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considered.  The  State  of  Virginia,  one  of  the 
largest  shellfish  prodnoers,  tentatively  eatt- 
mates  that  it  wiu  incur  m^unt^r-nwl  oosta  of 
two  and  one-half  million  doUan.  Ottier  pro- 
ducing states  would  encounter  the  same  sort 
of  cost  escalation. 

HopefuUy,  the  IDA's  request  for  daU  rele- 
vant to  the  reguUtlon's  likely  price  effect  on 
markets,  consimiers,  and  businesses"  and 
Its  "cost  Impact  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment" wUl  elicit  useful  material.  Whether 
or  not  such  data  U  forthcoming,  however  the 
FDA  should  undertake  a  cost  study  so  that 
It  can  determine  In  advance  the  cost  of  the 
benefits  It  seeks.  Only  then  wUl  It  have  the 
facts  essential  to  its  ultimate  decision 
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Secoud,  we  iirge  the  FDA  to  undertake 
some  quantification  of  the  benefits  of  the  new 
regulation  and  to  relate  those  benefits  to  the 
cost  of  compliance  with  the  regulation  Obvi- 
ously every  human  life  which  can  be  saved  by 
improving  conditions  under  which  shellfish 
are  harvested  and  processed  is  of  benefit  So 
too  U  he  relief  of  suffering  and  expense  re- 
lated to  disease  which  would  otherwise  be 
contracted  from  contaminated  seafood.  But 
these  matters  can  be  quantified.  How  great 
is  the  health  hazard  posed  by  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  shellfish  industry?  How  many 
Uves  are  now  lost,  how  much  sickness  caused? 
To  what  extent  would  the  proposal  eliminate 
these  problems? 

At  the  Eighth  National  Shellfish  Sanita- 
tion Workshc^  in  January  1974  much  was 
made  of  an  outbreak  of  hepatltu  associated 
with  the  oysters  served  at  a  particular  restau- 
rant In  Houston,  Texas.  The  source  of  the 
oysters  was  traced  within  a  matter  of  hours 
This  Incident  was  used  as  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  new  regulations.  While  It  does  serve 
to  highlight  the  health  problems  associated 
with  shellfish  consumption,  the  Incident  sug- 
gests that  the  proposed  regulations  are  not 
necessarily    the    appropriate    solution     The 
source  (distributor,  processor,  harvestor  and 
growing  area)  of  the  oysters  was  determined 
very  shortly  after  the  cases  of  hepatitis  were 
reported  even  though  no  regulations  required 
such  information  to  be  kept.  More  impor- 
tanUy,  this  Information  was  of  little  or  no 
value  since  the  disease  did  not  break  out 
unui  a  month  or  more  after  exposure,  so  no 
preventive  measiu-es  could  be  taken.  In  addi- 
tion, the  actual  cause  of  the  disease  could 
not  be  determined  since  the  growing  area 
was  found  to  be  certiflably  sanitary  as  were 
the  processing  and  distributing  conditions 
Most  other  consumers  of  shellflsh  from  the 
same  area  were  unaffected.  Accordingly   the 
extra  recordkeepUig  to  be  required  by  the 
FDA  and  the  ban  of  commingling  of  growing 
lots  would  not  have  changed  the  situation  at 
all. 

In  fact,  reUtlvely  few  cases  of  disease  have 
been  attributed  to  shellfish.  The  question 
which  the  FDA  must  answer,  therefore,  is 
Whether  the  problem  is  of  sufficient  scope  to 
warrant  the  measures  proposed. 

Finally,  an  informed  decision  on  wheth- 
er to  adopt  the  proposed  regulattons  cannot 
be  made  without  an  exploration  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  less  costly  alternative  regulatory 
schemes.  Although  the  poaaibillty  of  iltema- 
tlve  approaches  is  mentioned  In  the  explana- 
^  *^5*'^ent  accompanying  the  proposal 
and  although  comments  were  specifically 
requested  In  respect  to  alternatives,  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  FDA  has  made  careful 
tl^JH^  °1  *'t«f'»»"ve  proposals.  Again,  it 
f!«l^  ^*i  ***•  comments  to  be  received 
from  the  Industry,  consumer  groups,  and 
state  and  local  governmenU  will  shed  addi- 
tional light  on  this  aq>ect  of  the  problem 

h  ^  "'U*"'*  *"  *•"  information  set  forth 
by  the  FDA  It  U  by  no  means  clear  that  a 
V:^  Implemenutlon  of  the  regulation 
would  not  represent  the  best  balance  of 
coste  and  benefite.  For  example,  a  slgnlfl- 
cantly  less  rigorous  regulatory  environment 
is   proposed   for    imported   shellfish,    which 


today  account  for  about  10%  ot  VS  con- 
mimptton.   SbaUfldi   will  ba   pannltt;«i   ^ 
come  flrom  oountrtaa  ttet  haW^STttS 
"aolMittflc  and  pubUe  lualtti  atumaTS 
have  been  conducted  to  show  that  harvesfaMt 
*nd  processed  ahellflsh  can  be  produced  in  a 
Military  manner  and  meet  the  criteria  and 
standards"  of  the  regulations.  The  FDA^ 
serves  the  right  to  make  occasional  inspecl 
tlon  of  the  foreign  country's  shellflsh  con- 
trol program  and  industry  processing  and 
handling   practices.   Submission   of   lists  of 
powlng  areas  Is  the  only  other  requirement 
for   Imports.   If   the  above  regulations  are 
sufficient    for    the   maintenance    of   health 
when  imported   shellflsh   are   Involved    ar. 
they  not  also  sufficient  in  the  case  of  domes- 
tic  shellfish? 

Alternatively,  it  Is  possible  that  vigorous 
and  frequent  on-slght  Inspections  of  produc 
tlon  facilities  together  with  contlnuout 
mMiitorlng  of  harvesting  areas  would  bt 
sufficient  to  achieve  the  pubUc  health  alms 
of  the  program.  Again,  we  do  not  claim  the 
technical  expertise  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. Bather,  we  urge  the  FDA  to  addrest 
them  before  embarking  on  a  course  which  is 
likely  to  be  expensive  and  which  might  cause 
severe  dislocations  within  the  industry 
•  •  • 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  substantially 
greater  economic  analysis  Is  required  before 
a  decision  is  made  on  whether  to  modify  or 
implement  the  proposed  National  Shellflsh 
Safety  Program.  The  FDA  should  determbie 
the  costs  of  implementation  to  the  flruM 
within    the    Industry    and    should    Include 
within  its  study  an  analysis  of  whether  the 
program  Is  likely  to  force  smaUer  harvesters 
and  processors  out  of  business.  The  ulthnaU 
Impact  on  consumer  prices  of  the  direct  cost 
Increases  and  of  any  changes  to  Industry 
structure  should  be  analyzed.  So  also  should 
the  costs  of  Implementation  and  enforce- 
ment to  be  borne  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments.   These    costs    should    be    balanced 
against  quantifiable  benefits.  What  wlU  the 
program  achieve?  At  what  cost?  TechnicaHv 
feasible  alternatives  should  be  explored  to 
an  effort  to  obtato  the  most  benefits  at  the 
lowest    cost    to    consumera    and   taxpayers. 
Only  after  these  economic  analyses  are  pre- 
pared should  the  Commissioner  proceed  to 
the  ultimate  question  of  whether  to  adopt 
the  National  Shellflsh  Safety  Program,  either 
88  proposed  or  In  modified  form 


SENATOR  TALMADOE  ADDRESSES 
ECXDNOMIC  CONFERENCE  AT 
MADISON  COLLEGE,  HARRISON- 
BURG, VA. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senator  Hkrman  E.  Talhadge. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Fbrestry,  addressed  the  Eco- 
nomic Conference  at  Madison  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 20.  I  have  heard  much  favorable 
comment  about  Senator  Talmadce's 
speech.  It  was  well  received  by  that  large 
audience. 

I  have  been  in  that  community  since, 
and  I  find  that  many  are  still  talking 
about  Senator  Talmadoe's  address.  It  is 
a  thoughtful  one.  and  I  feel  it  should  re- 
ceive wide  distribution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rbkabks  or  SSNATOB  Human  E.  Talmaoge 
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X  am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  to  this  eoonomie  aamiikar,  and 
I  appreciate  the  invitation  of  my  friend  and 
feUow  Georgian,  Dean  Hanlon  of  the  School 
of  Business  hvn. 


Both  the  timing  and  the  subject  of  your 
conference  are  weU  chosen.  Every  national 
poll  that  I  have  seen  In  recent  years  todi- 
cates  beyond  doubt  that  the  economy  Is  by 
far  the  Number  One  concern  of  the  American 
people. 

That  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  any- 
one. For  the  past  10  years,  the  United  States 
has  suffered  the  worst  sustained  Inflation  In 
the  history  of  our  Republic.  We  have  fallen 
into  the  deepest  recession  stoce  the  economic 
calamity  of  the  1B301S. 

And,  most  alarming  of  all  Is  the  fact  that 
we  are  unable,  at  least 'at  this  time,  to  see 
any  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  What  we 
do  see  is  a  projected  federal  deficit  approach- 
ing |80  bUIlon  for  the  cvirrent  fiscal  year, 
which  very  likely  can  generate  another  round 
of  severe  Inflation,  which  to  turn  can  brtog 
about  another  recession. 

We  don't  know  that  these  dire  predictions 
will  come  to  pass.  We  don't  know  that  the 
current  deficit  will  result  in  escalating  in- 
flation, at  a  higlier  rate  than  before,  and 
push  us  toto  another  recession,  in  1976  or 
1977,  even  deeper  than  we  have  experienced 
for  the  past  year. 

But,  what  troubles  me  and  ought  to  trou- 
ble everyone,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
aasuranoes.  abecdutely  none,  that  the  situa- 
tion I  have  described  will  not  come  to  pass. 

I  don't  Ilka  to  take  that  kind  of  gamble 
with  the  United  States  economy.  I  am  not 
s  pure  economist.  But,  I  can  read  history. 
I  am  sufficiently  aware  of  sound  fiscal  policies 
and  practices  to  know  that  the  federal  gov- 
enmient  cannot  continue  to  repeat,  and 
courttog  economic  disaster  to  the  future. 

For  the  most  part,  these  mistakes  have 
consisted  of  a  federal  proclivity,  for  30  yeare 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  of  spending 
too  much  money  we  don't  have  for  too  many 
programs  we  don't  need,  and  an  unrestrained 
determination  to  try  to  play  policeman, 
banker,  and  Santa  Clatts  for  the  whole  world. 

Even  the  most  optimistic  apologist  for 
federal  flscal  affaire  would  have  to  concede 
that  thorn  Is  not  much  to  shout  about  in 
the  American  economy  today. 

And  when  you  contemplate  the  dual  prob- 
lems of  economy  and  energy,  the  picture 
seems  bleak  indeed. 

But  there  is  one  bright  spot.  At  the  risk  of 
OTsr-dramatlzlng  the  situation,  I  contend 
that  it  offers  more  hope  and  promise,  and 
the  ability  to  deliver  positive  results,  than 
anything  else  I  see  on  the  horizon  at  this 
time. 

I  am  referring  to  American  agriculture. 
The  strongest  economic  force  we  have  in 
the  United  States  today  is  agriculture.  This 
translates  into  agri-bostoess.  laiat  means 
billions  of  dollars  to  tocome,  and  mlUions  of 
Jobs,  for  people  on  the  farm  and  off  the  farm. 
To  carry  the  concept  one  step  further,  It 
means  agri-power. 

It  has  economic  punch.  It  has  political 
clout  throughout  aU  the  world.  It  can  be, 
and  is,  an  enormous  lever  in  foreign  re- 
lations. 

Food  policy  can  no  longer  be  conflned  to 
the  narrow  stereotype  which  ch&racterioed 
agriculture  a  generation  ago.  Neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  American  public  can  afford  to 
be  so  shortsighted  that  we  fall  to  recognize 
the  importance  and  the  potential  of  Ameri- 
can agrlcultiue. 

I  know  of  no  opportunity  more  compelltog. 
We  must  seiae  the  toltlatlve.  We  must  ex- 
ploit it  to  the  fullest  extent  poMlble. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  fashion  agricul- 
ture as  some  kind  of  weapon  for  retribution 
or  economic  sanction  ...  or  for  blackmail, 
as  the  OPEC  nations  are  now  ustog  their  vast 
oil  reserves. 

But  we  most  certainly  should  employ  agri- 
culture as  a  diplomatic  bargaining  tool  to 
strengthen  the  United  States'  economy  and 
to  help  build  a  better  and  more  secure  world 
for  all  nations. 


The  United  States  has  distinct  advantages 
In  agriculture  that  no  other  nation  enjoys. 
We  have  the  most  and  the  best. 

The  Japanese  and  the  West  Oermans  can 
manufacture  as  weU  as  we  can.  But  they  can- 
not farm  as  well.  No  other  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth  can  match  the  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  the  American  farmer. 

He  produces  a  commodity  which  lu  the 
final  analysis  is  more  precious  than  oil. 

Farmers  In  the  United  States  comprise 
only  about  4  per. cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Yet,  one  American  farmer  can  feed 
51  people. 

Compare  that  to  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  one-third  of  Its  labor 
force  Is  on  the  farm,  and  a  farmer  there  can 
produce  enough  food  to  feed  only  six  people. 

The  worldwide  demand  for  United  States' 
agriculture  is  greater  today  than  ever  before. 
In  the  future,  both  inunedlate  and  long 
range.  It  has  nowhere  to  go  but  up. 

The  WOTld  peculation  increases  by  300,000 
a  day,  or  74  mlUlon  a  year.  Nations  of  the 
world  which  are  dollar-rich  but  food-poor, 
WlU  look  more  and  more  to  the  United  States 
to  fill  their  vitally  needed  agricultural  needs. 

We  have  to  agriculture  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds.  The  American  farmer  produces 
enough  to  feed  not  only  214  million  people 
In  this  country,  but  also  to  fill  frelghten  to 
the  brim  with  wheat,  and  com,  and  feed- 
grains,  and  soybeans  to  help  nourish  untold 
millions  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  are  already  midway  through  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970's.  The  picture  Is  very  clear. 
If  the  present  trend  conttoues — and  it  should 
not  only  conttoue  but  improve — the  1970's 
wUl  go  down  as  the  Golden  Tears  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

The  Impact  of  agriculture  on  the  American 
economy  surpasses  by  far  even  the  wildest  of 
expectations.  For  example,  four  or  five  yeare 
ago,  learned  econonolsts  like  Eliot  Janeway 
and  writere  for  magazines  like  Forbes  and 
Business  Week  painted  a  rosy  future  for  agri- 
culture. They  were  so  bold  as  to  forecast  that 
United  States'  farm  exports  would  hit  (18 
billion  by  1980. 

Well,  here's  what  happened.  We  surpassed 
that  figure  by  aluKwt  $4  billion  in  1974. 

The  enormous  surge  forward  to  agriculture 
exports,  which  surprised  even  the  experts, 
can  best  be  demonstrated  if  we  go  back  a  few 
yeare. 

In  1970,  the  United  States  exported  agri- 
culture commodities  worth  $7  blUlon.  Ex- 
ports have  steadily  Increased  since,  and  not 
by  small  steps,  but  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

U.S.  agriculture  exports  reached  $18  bUlion 
in  1973  ...  $33  binion  In  1974  .  .  .  and  last 
year  they  topped  $23  blUlon  again. 

In  flscal  1975,  we  enjoyed  a  record  agrlcul- 
tiural  trade  stuplus  of  $13  billion.  In  the  con- 
text of  our  present  economic  plight  and  the 
energy  crisis,  let  n>e  relate  that  surplus  in 
more  meaiUngf  ul  terms. 

That  siuplus  was  equal  to  almost  half  of 
what  we  had  to  pay  for  Imported  oil.  That 
surplus  helped  offset  an  overall  trade  deflclt 
that  would  have  been  devastating  without 
agricultural  exports. 

There  is  no  way  on  Earth  that  we  can  earn 
enough  foreign  exchange  to  continue  to  pay 
the  inflated,  blackmail  price  for  imported 
oil — which  has  been  running  about  $36  bll- 
Uon  a  year,  and  which  will  be  pushed  even 
higher  by  the  latest  OPEC  price  increases. 

But  until  the  cartel  can  be  broken,  until 
the  price  of  oil  abates,  our  ace  to  the  hole  Is 
now,  and  wui  continue  to  be,  agricultural 
exports.  The  backbone  of  this  effort  wlU  be 
the  American  farmer. 

It  is  not  just  the  farmer  who  has  such  a 
vital  stake  to  foreign  markets.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiue  estimates  that  every  bil- 
lion dollan  In  farm  ncports  produces  about 
63,000  non-farm  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

These  are  jobs  in  railroads,  warehouses,  for 
American  dock  workera,   and  in   the  steel. 


machinery'  and  supply  industries  which  pro* 
vide  farmers  the  means  to  produce. 

Therefore,  If  we  are  going  to  ask  the 
American  farmer  to  Increase  production  to 
earn  more  foreign  exchange,  then  it  is  im- 
I>erative  that  he .  be  protected  against  the 
uncertainties  of  weather  and  the  fluctuation 
of  prices.  He  must  be  guaranteed  a  reason- 
able Income  for  the  production  that  we 
demand  of  him. 

Farmera  are  caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze 
that  threatens  to  drive  many  of  them  off 
their  land — unless  they  .are  willing  to  go 
on  paying  more  to  produce  a  crop  than 
they  get  for  them  in  the  marketplace.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  his  machinery,  fertil- 
izer, insecticides,  and  labor  have  doubled, 
tripled,  and  even  quadrupled  in  some 
Instances. 

In  the  past  decade  alone,  his  property 
taxes  have  quadrupled,  and  his  debt  bur<ten 
quintupled. 

So,  just  like  everyone  else,  the  farmers 
have  to  be  guaranteed  reasonable  prices, 
if  they  hope  to  make  a  proflt  or  even  break 
even. 

Merchants  In  towns  and  cities  need  to 
realize  that  a  farmer  going  broke  is  not  a 
very  promising  customer  lea  new  tractore, 
television  sets,  can  or  trucks,  or  new 
clothing. 

I  know  it's  a  difficult  pill  to  swallow,  but 
the  American  consumer  may  as  well  get  used 
to  pay  tog  more  for  food.  This  problem,  along 
with  agriculture  In  general,  also  needs  to 
be  put  in  Its  proper  perspective. 

Of  every  dollar  spent  for  food,  the  farmer 
receives  about  37  cents.  The  rest  goes  to 
people  involved  to  processing,  distributing 
and  selling.  An  average  market  basket  of 
food  cost  $105  more  to  the  flnt  half  of 
1975  than  the  year  before.  Of  that  increase. 
$1  went  to  the  farmer.  The  other  $104  went 
to  the  middlemen. 

The  average  consumer  here  pajrs  about 
16  per  cent  ct  his  disposable  tocome  on 
food — cojbpared  to  35  to  60  per  oent  to 
^ope  and  even  much  higher  than  that  to 
ae  parts  of  the  world. 

Food  costs  will  go  up.  deq>lte  aU  we  can 
do.  Tliat's  not  because  the  farmer  is  getung 
richer.  It's  mostly  because  of  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  labor,  transportation,  processing. 
and  all  other  things  that  hi^ipen  to  food 
before  it  reaotMa  the  supermarket. 

But  the  fact  remains,  food  to  America  is 
still  the  best  buy  to  the  world. 

Apart  from  foreign  trade,  there  is  yet  an- 
other asjiect  of  agriculture  that  most  pec^le 
have  a  tendency  to  overlook.  It  is  vital  to  city 
dwellere  as  well  as  the  man  in  the  field 

It  is  estimated  that  agrlcultivaUy-based 
Industries  contribute  26  per  oent  of  the  Gross 
National  Product.  Tbaae  industries,  which 
depend  directly  upon  farm,  field,  and  forest. 
provide  employnient  for  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  total  VS.  work  force. 

Agriculture  no  longer  has  the  strong  voice 
It  once  had  In  Congress.  Fifty  yeare  ago  one- 
third  of  the  nation  lived  on  farms,  compared 
to  onl7  about  4  per  cent  today. 

Also,  because  of  the  complexity  of  agricul- 
ture and  farm  legislation,  it  Is  a  much  mis- 
undentood,  and  too  often  maligned  indus- 
try. 

But,  though  farmers  are  fewer  In  number, 
their  influence  Is  becoming  ntore  pronounced. 
More  and  more  people,  and  more  and  more 
membere  of  Congress,  are  becomtog  increas- 
ingly aware  Uutt  agriculture  is  a  potent  force 
to  the  American  economy. 

For  the  good  of  our  country  and  to  order 
to  fully  utilise  this  potent  force  to  strength- 
en the  economy,  I  hope  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue. 


NEW  YORK  Cm'B  FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  the  dominant  issues  before  Con- 
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gress  at  this  time  is  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  will  giiarantee  New 
York  City's  bonds. 

The  Committee  on  Banfcing,  Housing 
and  miMtn  Aflttlrs  has  been  attempting 
to  force  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  committee  is  very  close- 
ly divided  on  the  issue.  The  votes  have 
been  7  to  <  in  favor  of  a  New  York  City 
baUout.  but  one  of  those  seven  mem- 
ben — and  po-haps  two — is  begizming  to 
have  second  thottghts. 

It  is  very  Important  that  the  public 
have  all  the  facts  in  this  matter. 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  the  com- 
mittee either  has  not  sought  or  certainly 
has  not  obtained — up  to  this  morning — 
information  as  to  Just  how  much  this 
New  York  City  bailout  legislation  will 
benefit  the  various  banks  of  New  York 
City. 

Ifr.  President,  the  8  million  citizens 
of  New  Yoik  will  not  receive  one  thin 
dime  from  the  proposed  legislation  to 
have  the  Federal  Oovemment  guarantee 
New  Yn-k  City's  bonds. 

Hie  financial  beneficiaries  will  be  the 
bondh<Mers.  The  major  bondholders 
are  the  New  York  City  banks. 

I  fed  there  is  an  ob'Ugatlon  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  obtain  from 
those  banks  the  amount  of  bonds  held 
by  each  of  the  banks.  This  is  important, 
because  otherwise  the  Senate,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  many  hundreds  of 
mffllcms  of  dollars  those  banks  will  be 
ben^tted  by  a  guarantee  of  the  bonds. 
What  <loes  a  default  mean? 
If  those  bonds  are  in  default,  it  means 
that  the  bondholders — and  the  major 
bondholdCTs  are  the  banks — will  not  re- 
ceive the  interest  on  those  bonds.  It 
means,  also,  that  those  bonds  will  not 
be  paid  off  Immediately,  should  they  be- 
come due  Immedlatdy. 

To  guarantee  the  payment  and  the 
Interest  on  these  tax-exempt  bonds  is 
not  only  a  very  far-reaching  piece  of 
legislation,  but  also,  it  Is  legislation  that 
win  have  an  enormous  beneficial  Impact 
on  the  New  York  City  banks.  Tea  that 
reason  I  think  It  is  important  that  when 
the  proposed  legislation  comes  to  the 
Senate,  if  it  does,  all  the  facts  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

In  regard  to  the  sale  of  bonds  and 
what  effect  the  situation  in  New  York 
City  is  having  oh  the  sale  of  bonds 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  cite  two  Vh- 
ginla  cases.  On  last  Tuesday,  October  21. 
the  ci^  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  obtained 
a  low  bid  of  6.13  percent  annual  Interest, 
for  an  $11.75  million  bond  issue.  That 
rate  of  interest  drew  quick  approval 
from  the  Newport  News  City  Council 
and  from  M»yor  Harry  Atkinson  and 
from  Councilwoman  Mrs.  Jessie  M. 
Rattley. 

•-  Tile  Newport  News  City  Council  feels 

and  I  concur  in  that  view— that  the  city 
has  done  an  excellent  Job  and  deserves  a 
fine  rating  and  its  case  was  successfully 
argued  by  Mayor  Atkinson  and  Mrs 
Rattley. 

So  I  cite  that  case  to  show  that  well 

managed  cities  are  not  going  to  have 

dUBculty  hi  selling  bonds  that  need  to  be 

sold. 

I  cite  another  case,  that  of  Fairfax 


Coimty.  the  largest  political  subdivision 
in  the  State  of  Virglhia,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  5(HMM)0.  Fairfax  had  no  trouble 
selling  $10,MO,000  worth  of  AAA  rated 
btmds  this  past  Wednesday,  a  week  ago 
tomorrow.  The  net  interest  rate  on  that 
was  5.69  percent. 

There,  again,  it  shows  that  those  com- 
munities which  manage  their  affairs 
properly  will  not  have  difficulty  in  bor- 
rowing the  money  they  need. 

With  regard  to  New  York  City,  I  have 
before  me  an  article  published  in  the 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch  of  yesterday, 
Monday,  October  27.  It  contains  a  column 
by  former  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  this  column,  he  makes  a  very 
important  point.  He  says  "The  Federal 
growth" — that  is,  the  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — "has  cramped  nearly 
every  city's  ability  to  raise  money." 

Certainly,  tiie  more  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment goes  into  the  money  markets, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  for  everybody — not 
just  municipal  and  State  governments, 
but  the  individual  citizen — to  obtain 
fbiancing. 

Then,  speaking  specifically  about  the 
New  York  City  situation,  former  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  says  of  New  York  City — 

But  Instead  of  trimming  expenses,  New 
Tork  let  Its  city  budget  swell  larger  and 
larger.  Today,  It  is  up  to  $11  billion  a  year. 
With  a  population  of  7  million,  it  has  a  pub- 
lic work  force  of  400,000  persons.  The  State  of 
California,  by  contrast,  has  21  million  people 
and  only  100,000  State  employees. 

Those  ai-e  astonishing  figures. 

Ntew  York  City,  with  a  population  of 
8  million  persons,  has  a  public  work  force 
of  400,000,  while  the  State  of  California, 
with  21  million  persons,  has  a  public 
work  force  of  100,000. 

Instead  of  a  bailout  for  New  York  City, 
what  that  city  must  do  is  put  its  own 
financial  affairs  in  order.  It  has  been 
mismanaged  over  the  years.  It  must  get 
back  to  a  balanced  budget  and  it  must 
not  expect  the  wage  earners  of  our  Na- 
tion to  guarantee  New  York  bankers  a 
return  on  their  bond  investment.  These 
bonds  yield  a  high  tax-exempt  income 
and  those  who  buy  them  must  take  the 
risk  which  comes  with  a  high  yield. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allin)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bsmia  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  NOMINATION 
TO  OCCUR  AT  2:S0  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Bifr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unai^ous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion, which  was  to  occur  at  the  hour  of 
2  p.m.  today,  occur  at  the  hour  of  2  30 
p.m.  instead. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  1  HOUR  OF  DEBATE  ON 
NOMINATION  TO  BEGIN  AT  ISO 
P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suppose  the  order  has  already 
been  entered  that  the  votes  on  the 
various  treaties  will  Immediately  follow 
the  vote  on  the  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour 
of  debate  on  the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Alton  D.  Slay  begin  at  the  hour  of  1:30 
p.m.  today,  rather  than  at  the  hour  of  1 
p.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOB4ENICI.  This  Is  just  a  clari- 
fication. Prevtous  to  the  last  mianimous- 
consent  request.  Order  No.  409  was 
agreed  to  be  the  next  order  of  business. 
Do  we  understand  now  that  that  is  to  be 
removed  and  it  will  occur  subsequent  to 
the  votes  on  the  treaties? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Later  on  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  I  have  consumed  not 
be  charged  agatost  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIEHER  H.R.  12  UPON 
CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
today,  the  Senate  proceed  to  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  Order  No.  370,  H.R.  12. 
a  bill  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEW  YORK  dTY'S  FISCAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
legislation  which  would  ball  out  the  city 
of  New  York  and  the  State  of  New  York 
from  their  financial  difficulties  by  !the 
device  of  a  Federal  guarantee  of  $8  bU- 
llon  of  bond  issues  of  New  York  City.  It 
is  ironic,  Mr.  President,  but  it  is  true 
that  in  opposing  these  things,  I  am  stand- 
ing up  for  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  am  seeking  to  protect  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

The  people  of  New  York  have  been 
ripped  off  in  recent  decades  by  the  politi- 
cians ot  New  York  City  and  New  York 
State.  They  have  been  ripped  off  by  the 
big  city  bankers.  They  have  been  ripped 
off  by  the  municipal  labor  imion  leaders. 
The  politicians  are  seeking  to  suri^ve; 
the  big  city  bfuikers  are  seeking  to  col- 
lect their  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
In.  New  York  City  and  New  York  State 
bonds;  and  the  municipal  labor  union 
leaders  are  seeking  to  preserve  the  bloated 
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municipal  payrolls  and  the  unrealistic 
pension  plans. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  what  would  the 
Federal  guarantee  of  bonds  of  New  York 
City  accomplish?  How  would  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
affect  the  average  citizen  of  New  York? 
Mr.  President,  it  would  freeze  in  this  im- 
realistic  level  of  wasteful  expenditures  in 
New  York  City.  It  would  freeze  in  a  level ' 
of  support  of  wasteful  practices  that  has 
brought  New  York  City  to  this  unhappy 
state. 

Mr.  President,  my  sympathies  are  with 
the  people  of  New  York.  They  have  had 
incompetent  government;  ttiey  have  had 
p^tlcally  motivated  government;  they 
have  had  big  spenders  at  the  head  of 
their  government.  The  big  city  banks  are 
not  free  from  blame.  They  have  con- 
tinued to  lend  at  exorbitant  rates  of  in- 
terest, I  might  say,  to  a  city  that  was  not 
living  within  its  income  and  that  was 
headed  for  financial  ruin. 

The  big  labor  leaders  are  not  free  from 
blame. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  might  be 
well  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this  point, 
with  the  permission  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  comment  by  the  State 
comptroller  of  New  York.  Arthur  Levitt, 
as  published  in  the  New  York  Times  last 
week.  This  is  the  comment  by  Mr.  Levitt 
dealing  with  the  New  York  banking  situa- 
tion: "I  don't  mind  saying  I  am  very  dls- 
i4>polnted  hi  the  bankers,"  said  Mr. 
Levitt.  "They  have  made  it  far  too  easy 
for  the  city  to  borrow  more  than  was  good 
for  It,  made  enormous  profits  on  the 
loans,  and  now  are  doing  far  less  than 
they  ought  to  do  to  straighten  out  the 
situation." 

Mr.  ALLEN  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[PKun  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  20,  1976) 

LKvriT   ANAI.TZBS   Crrr's   Mistakes 

(By  Tom  Buckley) 

"I  remember  back  in  1960  going  to  lunch 
with  John  Mitchell  at  the  Bankers  Club," 
State  Controller  Arthur  Levitt  said  the  other 
day.  "It  was  set  up  by  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
Mitchell  was  going  to  persuade  me  that  moral 
obligation  bonds  were  a  bold,  new,  imagina- 
tive financing  tool." 

The  thin  blade  of  Irony  scratched  In  bis 
words.  One  state  agency  financed  by  such 
bonds,  the  Urban  Development  Corporation, 
had  already  collapsed.  Others  were  shaky. 

New  York  City,  which  had  used  even  more 
imaginative  forms  of  financing  and  accoimt- 
Ing,  seemed  to  be  only  24  hours  from  default, 
and  Mr.  Levitt  was  prepared  to  see  it  go 
under  rather  than  to  compromise  his  prin- 
ciples by  lending  it  state  pension  funds  with- 
out what  he  regarded  as  adequate  safeguards. 

"Mitchell  was  a  bond  lawyer  in  those  days," 
he  went  on.  "but  he  was  Just  the  same  aa 
he  was  when  he  was  with  NUon.  Smoking 
a  pipe,  softspoken,  but  very  tough." 

The  slender,  white-haired  ControUer 
paused  for  effect. 

"He  wasn't  tough  enough  to  persiutde  me 
he  was  right,"  he  said.  "I  prompUy  attaokad 
the  «*ole  Idea  as  a  betrayal  at  the  taxpayer, 
and  I've  been  attacking  it  ever  since." 


"I've  always  beUeved  In  the  wisdom  of  the 
people,"  he  said.  "Let  them  decide  what 
capital  projects  their  money  should  be  used 
for,  by  referendum,  as  provided  by  the  State 
Constitution.  Then  back  the  bonds  with  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  state,  not  with 
some  sort  of  meaningless  moral  obligation." 

imXATIONAST  PSYCHOLOOT 

Mr.  Levitt  sat  in  his  oflBce  on  the  23d  Qoai 
of  the  state  office  building  at  270  Broadway. 
From  the  gray  eminence  of  his  75  years  and 
his  nearly  21  years  of  service  as  ControUer, 
he  looked  down  at  the  rooks  «nd  Jackdaws, 
harbingers  of  economic  collapse,  rooeting  on 
the  eaves  of  City  Hall. 

"As  I  see  it,"  he  said,  trying  to  keep  the 
"I  told  you  8o"  tone  out  of  his  voice,  "the 
olty  has  been  a  victim  of  Inflationary  psy- 
chology. That  la,  the  need  to  satisfy  all  its 
wants  at  the  same  time.  Without  planning. 
By  borrowing,  and  then  borrowing  again  to 
pay  the  first  borrowing.  By  piling  debt  on 
debt." 

"The  Blue  List,"  the  daUy  compQatlon  of 
the  prices  of  government  bonds,  lay  on  bis 
desk.  It  showed  New  York  City  and  even 
state  bonds  aeUlng  at  painful  discounts,  the 
moral  obligation  bonds  weakest  of  aU. 

"After  the  law  was  passed,"  Mr.  Levitt  said, 
"I  got  the  bankers  together.  'You  should  be 
the  first  to  decry  these  bonds,'  I  told  them. 
You  know  what  their  answer  was?  They  said, 
'We  absolutely  agree  with  you,  but  the  Legls- 
latxire  and  the  Governor  have  agreed  in  their 
wisdom  to  sell  them,  and  we're  In  business 
to  make  money.' " 

I^.  Levitt  shook  his  head.  It  isn't  often 
that  a  Democratic  officeholder  finds  himself 
preaching  prudence  to  the  banks.  It  Isn't 
often  that  someone  is  elected  to  statewide 
office  six  times  by  enormously  increasing 
pluralities  while  having  his  advice  on  major 
public  Issues  Ignored  by  Just  about  everyone. 

In  1954,  when  be  first  took  office  with  the 
W.  AvereU  Harrlman  administration,  his  mar- 
gin of  victory  was  20,000  votes.  Last  year  he 
ran  far  ahead  of  the  ticket,  winning  by  2.1 
million  votes,  the  largest  plurality  recorded 
In  a  state  election  In  this  country. 
A  PsniE  IN  riGimES 

Mr.  Levitt  takes  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  this 
figure,  in  the  fact  that  be  has  served  longer 
In  statewide  elective  office  than  anyone  else 
in  New  York's  long  history,  and  that  he  ootUd 
have  had  the  BepubUcan  and  Conservative 
nominations  as  well  as  the  Democratic  and 
Liberal  last  year. 

"Maybe  I  shoiUd  have  done  it,"  be  said, 
thinking  about  another  entry  In  the  state 
record  books,  "but  the  Democrats  thought  It 
would  hurt  them  so  I  turned  it  down." 

In  fact.  Mr.  Levitt,  aItho\igh  Brooklyn  born 
and  bred  and  Democratic  besldee,  is  probably 
more  popiUar  among  the  old-stock  B^ubll- 
oans  of  upstate  than  he  ts  m  bis  native  city. 

One  of  the  reqponslbUltleB  of  bis  office  Is 
to  audit  the  books  of  the  more  than  7,000 
political  subdivisions  of  the  state,  and  in  the 
hamlets  and  villages  north  of  the  Bronx  line 
his  financial  reports  and  speeches  on  fiscal 
responsibility  are  greeted  with  n4>turou8 
applause. 

Since  1971,  when  the  Legislature  granted  to 
bis  office  the  same  broad  powers  in  New  York 
City,  his  staff  has  tiu-ned  out  countless  re- 
ports detailing  waste  and  mismanagement 
here.  These  have  seldom  been  given  the  at- 
tention he  thinks  they  deserve. 

"Upstnte  my  reports  are  news,"  he  said. 
"The  papers  print  them,  especially  the  week- 
lies; in  New  York  the  media  have  always 
ignored  them." 

On  the  East  and  West  Sides  of  Manhattan, 
particularly,  among  those  who  propose  costly 
schemes  for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  Mr. 
lievltt,  with  hlB  repeated  warnings  of  the 
perils  of  uncontroUed  spending,  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  a  ban — party-pooper 
during  the  go-go  years. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  when  it  appeared 


that  the  city  woiUd  finally  default  by  being 
iinable  to  pay  $477-mlllion  In  notes  and  other 
obligations  coming  due,  Mr.  Levitt  spent  the 
morning  in  a  series  of  private  conferences  at 
Governor  Carey's  offices  here. 

He  and  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  the  State  At- 
torney General,  were  the  first  to  leave  for 
lunch.  As  they  made  their  way  to  the  elevator 
they  were  surrounded  by  television  crews  and 
radio  reporters. 

"Is  there  going  to  be  a  default?"  he  was 
asked. 

"I  have  some  degree  pf  confidence  there 
won't  be,"  be  replied.  "Call  it  an  instinctive 
hope." 

Was  there  any  chance  that  he  might  In- 
crease the  purchase  of  Municipal  Asslstanoe 
Corporation  bonds  or  state  notes  by  the  pen- 
sion funds  of  which  he  is  the  sole  trustee, 
to  bail  the  city  out  at  the  last  minute? 

"No,"  he  said.  "No  chance  at  all  of  that." 

TTmUFFLED    T7KDEX    BABBAGE 

Even  after  newsmen  pushed  him  Into  a 
corner  of  the  elevator  and  continued  their 
questioning  during  the  descent  and  across 
the  lobby,  Mr.  Levitt,  who  was  dapper  in  a 
double-breasted  blue  nailhead  worsted  suit, 
red-and-whlte  striped  shirt  and  red-and-blue 
figured  tie,  remained  unruffled. 

"See  my  lawyer,"  he  said  with  a  smile, 
turning  to  Mr.  Lefkowitz,  when  someone 
raised  a  legal  issue. 

"My  client  is  always  right,  the  Attcvney 
General  said  genially,  turning  the  question 
aside. 

Seeing  these  two  shrewd  old-time  politi- 
cians together  brings  to  mind  the  two  re- 
tired vaudeviUlans  of  Nell  Simon's  "The  Sim- 
shine  Boys,"  whoee  relationship  was  alao 
compounded  of  mutual  Irritation  conflicting 
vanities,  differing  personalities  and.  possibly, 
an  underlying  respect  and  affection. 

When  Mr.  Levitt  speaka  of  his  record- 
breaking  majorities  and  length  of  service.  Mr. 
Lefkowitz  is  apt  to  remind  him  that  be  gets 
only  token  oppoeitlMi  while  he.  Mr.  Lefko- 
witz, a  Republican,  won  big  in  1974  over 
the  attractive  and  energetic  Bronx  Borough 
President,  Robert  Abrams,  in  a  Democratio 
year. 

Which  Mr.  Levitt's  public  image  Is  dour 
and  bankerish,  Mr.  Lefkowitz  is  ebuUlent  and 
outgoing.  While  Mr.  Levitt  has  become  in- 
creasingly remote  from  party  politics,  run- 
ning his  office  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  Mr. 
Lefkowlts  iB  enthusla£ticaUy  and  un- 
ashamedly political. 

A    WSLL-ABMORED    EXTEXIOB 

"He's  a  wonderful  guy,"  Mr.  Lefkowitz  will 
confide  to  anyone  who  will  listen,  "but  he 
drives  me  crazy.  He  wants  opinions  on  every- 
thing. He  wont  take  a  step  without  getting 
an  opinion.  Providing  Levitt  with  opinions 
keeps  my  office  working  overtime." 

The  two  men  walked  acroeu  55  th  Street  to 
the  Office  Pjub,  a  modest  restaurant  where 
an  old  friend  of  theirs,  Harold  L.  Fisher,  a 
member  of  tb%  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Authority,  was  waiting  at  a  reserved  booth 
in  the  corner. 

"Well,  it's  up  to  the  teachers."  said  Mr. 
Levlt,  after  ordering  a  plain  chopi>ed  steak 
and  fried  onion  rings.  "Carey  Is  talking  to 
Albert  Shanker." 

Mr.  Fisher  said  he  had  heard  that  some 
banks  were  accepting  maturing  city  noi«o 
for  deposit  "subject  to  collection"  rather  than 
immediately  entering  the  amount  in  cus- 
tomers' passbooks  as  has  always  been  the 
custom. 

"I  don't  mind  saying  I'm  very  disappointed 
In  the  bankers,"  said  Mr.  Levitt.  "They  made 
it  far  too  easy  for  the  city  to  borrow  more 
than  wab  r;ood  for  it,  made  enormous  profits 
on  the  loans,  and  now  are  doing  far  less  than 
they  ought  to  do  to  straighten  out  the  situa- 
tion." 

A  guest  at  the  table  said  that  Uie  same 
charge  had  been  leveled  against  Mr.  Levitt, 
since  he  had  held  firm  against  buying  more 
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thaa  a  token  Amount,  •26-muuon,  of  Munic- 
ipal AMUtanc*  Corporatton  tmnits  tor  tbe 
nmltlbOIlon-iloIULr  peiulon  funds  of  which 
he  U  the  sole  trustee. 

Indeed,  it  was  that  issue  that  brought  ISi. 
Levitt  Into  the  dtj  financial  crisis.  At  an 
■^^XDAtsency  meeting  of  city  and  state  officials 
oo  Labor  Day,  his  refusal  to  msXe  the  pur- 
chases led  to  tbe  convening  of  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  requir- 
ing him  to  do  so. 

A  man  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  said 
that  ha  had  been  astounded  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  Controller's  arguments. 

"I  didn't  know  him  weU  and  had  always 
been  sumilclous  of  his  reputation,"  he  said. 
"I  figured  he  was  at  least  a  decade  over  the 
hni.  As  soon  as  he  began  his  speech  I  knew 
he  wasn't  going  to  buy  any  Big  MAC  bonds.  I 
thouglit.  That  S.03.'  But  by  the  time  he 
finished  he  had  convUiced  everyone  that  he 
was  doing  the  right  thing.  There  wasn't  any 
argnmant. 

"Ba  eren  bad  what  turned  out  to  be  an 
altMDattre,"  the  sonrce  went  on.  "He  said 
that  as  the  sole  trustee  of  the  funds  he  was 
wquliad  by  law  to  conslde.  only  safety  i|wi 
yWd  la  Investing  them.  If  the  Legislature 
mandated  that  he  should  consider  social  pnr- 
poasa.  too.  such  as  aid  to  New  York,  they 
vooM  aava  to  mandate  that  view  into  law 
HUwy  did.  which  he  doubted,  he  said  he 
wnild  go  along  with  it." 

The  I^gMatoi*  was  called  into  session  end 
passed  the  law.  When  it  was  declared  uncon- 
stttotlooal.  Mir.  Levitt  had  another  proposal. 
That  was  to  have  his  pension  funds  buy  $3fi0- 
^lllon  In  state  notes  that  had  been  refused 
vy  the  banks  as  unsalable,  with  the  state  in 
turn  landing  tbe  money  to  the  city. 

These  notes,  unlike  the  ones  Mr.  Sh<aiker 
had  changed  his  mind  about  buying  for  the 
etty  teadiers'  pension  fund,  were  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  state. 
^"th  default  temporarily  averted  when 
Mr.  8hanker  yielded  to  Intense  pressure,  Mr 
Levitt  that  night  sent  a  telegram  to  Presi- 
dmt  Ford.  In  It  he  anticipated  the  next 
e««dlt  crunch  at  the  end  of  November. 

"y'»l*Mthe  Federal  Government  guaran- 
tees ItB  borrowing,  the  city  wOl  surely  default 
on  Its  obligations,"  he  said. 

The  next  day,  Saturday.  Mr.  Levitt  rose 
early  at  his  apartment  on  Bast  72d  Street 
and  breakfasted  lightly  with  his  wife,  a 
retired  public  eehools  supervisor.  Their  son 
Arthur  Jr..  heads  the  brokenCge  firm  of 
Bhearson,  Hayden.  Stone,  Inc.,  and  has  his 
own  family. 

After  that,  he  went  down  to  the  VanderbUt 
TJi.C.A.  on  Bast  47th  Street  for  a  workout 
He  rowed  five  miiaa  pulled  500  strokes  on  the 
rowing  machine  and  did  a  couple  of  dozen 
pulls-upe  on  a  tut  board  Inclined  at  a  46- 
degree  angle. 

Tve  been  doing  it  all  my  life."  he  said.  "I 
bate  n  but  I  couldn't  get  along  without  It. 
When  I  weighed  myself  today,  you  know,  i 
welded  160  pounds,  only  two  pounds  more 
than  when  I  was  wrestltag  at  Columbia." 

Mr.  Levitt,  the  son  of  a  dentist  who  ha.s 
been  brought  to  the  United  SUtes  from 
Russia  as  a  child,  grew  up  in  the  Williams- 
burg section  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  graduated 
nrom  Columbia  College  and  the  Columbia 
University  Law  School,  which  awarded  him 
an  honorary  degree  in  1970,  and  served  as  a 
eokmei  in  the  judge  advocate  general's  de- 
partment of  the  Army  in  World  War  II. 

A  good  government.  Ivy  League  ornament 
of  the  Broc^yn  Democratic  organization 
ke  served  as  president  of  the  Board  of  .^du- 
es«ton  before  being  selected  to  run  for 
Oontroller. 

"1  **•  worried  yesterday,"  he  said,  while 
he  was  getttog  dressed.  -Default  would  have 
been  awftil.  just  awful.  For  one  thing,  there 
ml^t  have  been  a  nm  on  the  banks  that 
were  heavily  invested  In  city  bonds." 
Asked  If  he  had  been  pushed  on  Friday  to 


make  more  state  pension  funds  available  for 
the  rescue  effort,  be  shrugged. 

"They  tried  a  little,"  he  said,  "but  they 
knew  where  I  stood.  I've  been  saying  the 
same  thing  too  long  for  them  to  ejq>ect  me 
to  change  now." 

There  was  a  copy  of  the  current  issue  of 
Time  magazine  In  the  lounge,  showing  a 
carlcattire  of  Mayor  Beame  on  the  cover. 
Wasn't  there,  he  was  asked,  a  resemblance 
between  him  and  the  Mayor? 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  he  said,  studying  the 
drawing.  "I've  never  thought  about  it.  Well, 
It's  better  than  looking  like  Lefkowltz." 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  leadei'-s 
of  the  big  mnnicipal  labor  unionfi  are  not 
free  from  taait,  becau.se  they  have  caused 
the  negotiation  of  pension  plans  In  the 
city  that  were  unrealistic,  that  have 
been  a  severe  burden  to  the  city,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  contributing  causes  for 
New  Yorlc  City's  collapse. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  local  matter 
affecting  New  York  City  and  New  York 
State.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
not  comment  on  the  Inefflciency  of  the 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York,  he 
would  not  comment  on  the  action  of  the 
big  city  banks,  he  would  not  comment  on 
the  action  of  the  leaders  of  the  big 
municipal  labor  unions,  had  the  issue 
been  kept  a  local  issue.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  problem  of  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State  have  been  dumped  in 
the  lap  of  Congress,  and  It  Is  appropriate 
that  any  Member  of  Congress  express 
his  opinion  with  respect  to  their  prob- 
lems and  the  solution  that  should  be 
worked  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  it  Is  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  New  York 
City  and  New  York  State  not  to  pass  this 
legislation  bailing  out,  so  to  speak,  the 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  government  of  the  State  of  New- 
York. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  saying  it  is  a  bail- 
out of  those  governments  and  not  a  ball- 
out  of  the  people  because  it  is  against 
the  best  hiterests  of  the  people  of  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State,  In  my 
judgment. 

I  feel  that  volimtaiy  bankruptcy  is  the 
proper  course  for  New  York  City  to  fol- 
low. I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  great  econ- 
omist but  I  know  that  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bankruptcy  law  It  would  not 
be  necessary  for  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  to  default  on  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  extent  of  not  eventually  pay- 
ing them.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State  pay- 
ing their  just  obligations  after  they  ob- 
tain the  protecUon  of  the  bankruptcy 
court.  They  would  have  a  right  though 
to  see  that  these  pension  contracts  are 
renegotiated:  that  reductions  are  made 
In  the  bloated  bureaucracy  that  they 
have  to  New  York  City;  that  changes 
are  made  In  the  free  hospitals  and  the 
free  universities  they  have;  that  they  put 
their  affairs  in  order  and  come  up  with 
a  plan  which  New  York  City  can  shoul- 
der its  own  bmdens  and  not  seek  to  pass 
those  burdens  out  among  all  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama was  tbe  only  person  advocating 
the  best  course  for  New  York  City  to 
foillow  is  to  go  Into  bankruptcy  that 
might  be  one  thhig.  But  the  Wall  Street 


Journal.  Mr.  President,  wblch  te.  I  as- 
snme,  the  mrade  of  Wall  Street,  the  ora* 
cle,  the  spokesman,  for  the  financial 
commimily.  In  their  issue  of  October  23 
1975.  in  the  lead  editorial,  stated: 

We  continue  to  beUeve  that  the  best  sten 
for  the  city  is  voluntary  bankruptcy  and 
that  If  it  Is  unwilling  to  take  that  stm  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  step  aside  and 
let  the  courts  handle  the  problem. 

So.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  one  of  the  dangers 
we  face  here  Is  the  Federal  Government 
if  it  invests  Uiis  $6  billion— I  might  say 
the  investment  or  the  gift  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  make— I 
might  not  oppose  this  bailout.  But  it  is 
the  precedent  that  is  going  to  be  set  It 
Is  gohig  to  be  the  dozens  of  other  mu- 
nicipalities that  come  In  and  say.  "if  you 
help  New  York,  you  have  got  to  help  us  " 
It  is  going  to  be  the  loss  of  the  privilege 
of  local  self -govei-nment  we  stiU  enjoy  in 
this  counti-y  to  some  extent. 

It  would  be  a  reward  to  fiscal  mis- 
management, and  it  would  be  a  disincen- 
tive to  cities  and  States  to  operate  on 
a  fiscally  sound  basis.  If  the  Government 
guarantees  New  York's  securities  would 
that  not  be  a  better  Investment  than  the 
security  of  another  municipality  t^ 
does  not  have  a  Government  guarantee? 

So  we  see  that  bonds  of  less  value,  lett 
intrinsic  value,  would  have  more  value 
in  the  marketplace  by  reason  of  tbe 
Government  guarantee.  That  Is  hanUy 
fair  to  municipalities  that  are  trying 
to  live  within  theii-  income. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  another  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Mon- 
day, October  20.  1975  has  this  to  aay: 
It  Is  important  to  remember,  for  example 
that  the  pains  of  the  city  oome  from  bal- 
ancing its  budget,  whether  It  U  forced  to  do 
this  by  default  or  by  Federal  law.  Tem- 
porary Federal  help,  pending  a  balanced 
budget,  would  be  help  not  to  the  city  but 
to  the  bondholders. 

As  has  been  stressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vkginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  — 

And  Saturday's  testimony  by  New  York 
bankers  should  be  seen  in  that  light. 

Of  course,  what  the  city  really  wants— 

And  this  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag, 
Mr.  President — 

is  not  temporary  emergency  help  but  a  per- 
manent subsidy  from  the  rest  of  the  natton 
so  that  it  can  avoid  balancing  its  budget 
and  continue  in  its  own  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  the  ad- 
vautasje  of  allowing  tliat  to  happen.  Also, 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr. 
Arthur  Burns,  as  reported  hi  the  Friday, 
October  24,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  the  headline  says:  "Let  New  York 
City  Default,  Bums  Advise^  the  Hill." 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we 
need  any  legislation  at  this  time.  After 
default  has  taken  place — and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  wlU— after 
the  pension  plana  have  been  cut  back  to 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  rea- 
son, after  the  bloated  bureaucracy  has 
been  cut  back  to  some  extent,  after  some 
of  the  many  services  furnished  by  the 
city  to  its  citizens  are  reconsidered,  then 
we  are  gobig  to  have  a  dty  that  can  live 
within  Its  Income,  and  we  are  going  to 
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serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  people 
of  New  York  by  denying  this  further  bit 
of  opiate  that  they  would  siu'vive  on  until 
the  money  ran  out,  and  then  they  would 
come  back  and  ask  Congress  for  more 
money  to  continue  their  wasteful  prac- 
tices. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  comment  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  that  is  con- 
sidering this  legislation,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Banldng 
Committee  to  support  any  specific  plan 
shows  toe  complex  nature  of  this  legis- 
lation and  toe  lack  of  imiversal  support 
that  toe  plan  has. 

I  noted  in  toe  press  toat  toe  commit- 
tee is,  some  on  the  committee,  at  least, 
are  seeking  to  avoid  having  this  legisla- 
tion go  to  the  Finance  Committee.  It  Is 
suggested  that  toese  new  bonds  would  be 
taxable  and  that  would  require  the  bill  to 
go  to  the  Finance  Committee.  To  avoid 
letting  It  go  to  toe  Finance  C<Hnmlttee, 
where  it  would  be  considered  toere.  toey 
are  suggesting  charging  toe  city  a  pre- 
mium of  3V^  percent  for  issuing  this 
guarantee. 

Well,  toat  would  be,  as  toe  Senator 
from  Alabama  understands  it,  computes 
it,  a  cost  to  toe  city  of  $210  million  to  get 
this  Federal  guarantee.  Well,  how  are 
you  going  to  charge  a  pauper,  as  New 
York  City  claims  to  be?  How  are  you  go- 
ing to  charge  toem  $210  million  for  a 
guwantee  and  justify  it? 

We  ought  to  allow  this  bill  to  go  to  the 
nnance  Committee  and  let  it  be  consid- 
ered toere. 

Mr.  President,  any  commonsense  re- 
quirements toat  Congress  would  place, 
where  toey  would  require  toat  toe 
amount  of  Interest  on  toese  bonds  be  cut 
down,  where  toey  would  require  toat 
New  York  State  levy  a  tax  to  cover  half 
of  toe  budget  deficit,  would  be  held 
against  Congress  by  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State.  They  would  not  appre- 
ciate this  helping  hand. 

What  toey  would  say  is  not  that  Con- 
gress helped  them  but  toat  Congress  im- 
posed stringent  reqiLrements  on  the  city 
of  New  York. 

I  do  not  see  toat  we  ought  to  impose 
any  requirements.  Leave  New  York  City 
where  we  find  toem.  Leave  toe  State  oit 
New  York  where  we  find  toem.  Let  toem 
get  such  relief  as  toey  can  following  toe 
recommendations  of  the  chairman  of  toe 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Dr.  Artour 
Bums,  following  toe  recommendation  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  following  toe 
recommendation,  I  might  say,  of  Secre- 
tary Simon,  the  Secretary  of  toe  Treas- 
ury, to  go  into  voluntary  bankruptcy,  to 
get  their  affairs  in  order,  and  then  pay 
back  all  of  their  deots. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  New  York 
City  beat  any  of  Its  debts,  but  I  am  sug- 
gesting toat  toe  Congress  should  require 
New  York  State  and  New  York  City  to 
solve  this  matter.  If  we  do  not  follow  toat 
course,  we  are  certainly  going  to  live  to 
regret  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  to  those  who 
are  trying  in  toe  committee  to  have  a 
real  bill,  a  real  requirement,  imposing 
conditions,  if  they  do  agree  on  a  bill  in 
oommittee.  aU  bets  would  be  oft  about 


what  was  agreed  to  in  toe  committee  and 
no  telling  what  would  (»nerge  here  on  toe 
Senate  fioor. 

I  hope  toose  members  in  toe  committee 
will  stand  firm. 

Again  I  say  requirements  which  are 
placed  by  toe  Congress  on  New  York  City 
are  going  to  be  greatly  resented.  New 
York  City  is  not  going  to  appreciate  toe 
hope  toat  toe  Congress  gives  toem  be- 
cause toey  are  going  to  say  toese  require- 
ments are  too  rough,  toey  are  too  strict, 
toey  are  too  demanding,  and  toey  dc  not 
want  to  be  forced  to  do  toese  things. 
Congress,  instead  of  having  its  actions 
appreciated  by  New  York  City,  toe  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  City  and  toe  gov- 
ernment of  New  York,  would  be  severely 
criticized. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  toe  proper 
course  is  to  allow  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  to  solve  toese  matters  toem- 
selves.  I  believe  toat  toe  pe(4>le  of  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City  would 
benefit  from  that  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent toat  toese  three  news  editorials  to 
which  I  have  alluded  may  be  printed  in 
toe  Record  at  tois  point. 

These  being  no  objection,  toe  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  toe  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  34,  1975] 

BuBNs:  Let  New  Yobk  Defaxtlt 

(By  Hobart  Rowan) 

Congress  would  be  better  advised  to  let 
New  York  City  fall  into  bankruptcy,  and  then 
provide  some  aid  measures,  than  to  pass  a 
federal  bailout  law  now.  Federal  Beserve 
Board  Chairman  Arthur  P.  Bums  told  a  House 
banking  subcommittee  yesterday. 

In  answer  to  questions  by  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Subcommittee  Chairman  Thomas  L. 
Ashley  (D-Ohlo),  Bums  said  that  although 
there  Is  a  "stigma"  attached  to  bankruptcy, 
"and  that  troubles  me,"  a  receivership  would 
make  it  possible  to  reorganise  New  York 
City's  finances  and  stUl  preserve  its  essential 
services. 

There  would  be  no  "chaos"  in  such  an  even- 
tuality, Biu-ns  said.  "I'm  inclined  to  think 
the  paychecks  (for  city  employees)  would  go 
forward." 

Bums  said  that  Congress  should  immedi- 
ately amend  the  bankruptcy  laws  so  that  the 
courts  could  arrange  a  reorganisation  of  New 
York's  debts  "in  an  orderly  and  expeditious 
manner." 

Bankruptcy  Is  a  legal  proceeding  under 
which  the  party  in  default  allows  a  court  to 
parcel  out  available  resources  among  cred- 
itors. 

Once  the  city  has  actually  defaulted.  Burns 
told  the  subconunlttee,  "some  assistance  to 
New  York  might  be  desirable."  He  said  that 
could  take  the  farm  of  prepayment  of  some 
federal  grants-in-aid. 

He  did  not  spell  out  the  full  Implications 
of  bankruptcy,  except  to  say  that  Interest 
payments  on  New  York  City  securities  would 
be  "suspended  for  a  time." 

The  City  could  then  meet  its  cash  needs 
"by  some  further  cuts  in  spending,  by 
stopping  some  projects,  by  suspending  pay- 
ments Into  the  city's  pension  fund,  or  bor- 
rowing from  it,"  Burns  said.  "And  salaries 
could  be  cut.  This  Is  very  unpleasant.  None 
of  the  alternatives  are  very  attractive.  But 
It's  do-able." 

Bums  said  repeatedly  that  "as  of  today" 
he  would  advise  Congress  not  to  vote  for 
financial  assistance  to  New  York,  even  if  the 
legislation  contained  seven  conditions  be 
outUned  that  are  designed  to  limit  the  scope 
of  any  aid  program. 


Six  of  thoee  conditions,  making  it  onerous 
for  a  municlpaUty  to  seek  federal  aid,  had 
been  suggested  by  Bums  before.  Yesterday,  he 
added  a  seventh,  under  which  holders  of 
Mtinlcipal  Assistance  Corporation  (MAC> 
bonds  and  institutional  holders  of  New 
York  City  securities  would  voluntarily  agree 
to  "scale  down"  the  interest  they  collect. 

He  would  also  demand  "voluntary  revi- 
sions" in  the  New  York  City  pension  fund. 

In  answer  to  questions.  Bums  said  that 
New  York's  problems  are  not  seriously  affect- 
ing the  value  of  the  dollar  abroad,  accord- 
ing to  a  survey  he  had  conducted  yesterday. 
The  primary  reason  for  dollar  fluctuations, 
the  central  banker  declared,  is  changes  in 
Interest  rates  here  compared  to  those  abroad. 

Earlier,  both  Paul  A.  Voloker,  president  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  and 
George  Ball,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
and  a  partner  In  Lehman  Bros.,  an  invest- 
ment banking  firm,  had  told  the  committee 
that  a  New  York  default  would  have  serious 
internati(jhal  repercussions. 

Ball  said  that  New  York's  problems  have 
created  a  "brooding  apprehension"  in  Eu- 
rope that  a  New  York  defatUt  wotUd  alx>rt  the 
VS.  economic  recovery,  and  therefore  start 
"a  slide  toward  world  depression." 

Volcker,  for  many  recent  years  tbe  Treas- 
ury's chief  negotiator  on  international  fi- 
nancial matters,  said  that  the  value  of  tbe 
dollar  had  already  been  threatened  by  the 
New  York  crisis,  and  that  Europeans  find  It 
"incomprehensible"  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  "permit  an  outright  defatdt  at 
Its  major  city." 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  (Cons- 
R-N.Y.)  called  for  a  Justice  Department  In- 
vestigation into  the  poestbUlty  that  New 
York  City  officials  violated  federal  laws  by 
misrepresenting  the  city's  financial  oondl- 
tlon. 

At  a  news  conference,  Buckley  made  public 
a  report  from  Jeremiah  B.  McKenna,  a  law- 
yer for  the  New  York  State  legislature's 
Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

McKenna  said  that  reports  by  State  Oomp- 
trtriler  Arthur  Levitt  "leave  little  doubt  that 
recent  city  borrowings  have  relied  on  mas- 
sive fraud."  Buckley  would  not  say  whether 
he  thought  there  had  been  criminal  viola- 
tions. 

In  New  York.  Mayor  Abraham  D.  Beame 
caUed  Buckley's  charges  "a  rehash  and  po- 
litical Interpretation"  of  a  report  issued  last 
August  by  tbe  state  comptroller. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  20, 1976] 
Nkw  Yobk  Mtths 

After  New  York  City's  close  brush  with 
default  Friday,  Mayor  Beame  headed  straight 
to  Washington  to  plead  with  Congress  for 
federal  help.  Since  be  continues  his  campaign 
in  testimony  today,  there  are  a  few  points 
that  listeners  might  keep  in  mind. 

It's  important  to  remember,  for  example, 
that  the  pain  to  the  city  comes  from  bal- 
ancing Its  budget,  whether  It  Is  forced  to 
do  this  by  default  or  by  a  federal  law.  Tem^ 
porary  federal  help  pending  a  balanced  budg- 
et would  be  help  not  to  the  city  but  to  the 
bondholders,  and  Saturday's  testimony  by 
New  York  bankers  should  ba  seen  in  that 
light.  Of  coiu"8e,  what  the  city  really  wants 
is  not  temporary  emergency  help,  but  a 
permanent  subsidy  from  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion so  that  it  can  avoid  balancing  Its 
budget  and  continue  its  old  ways. 

The  argument  for  a  permanent  subsidy  Is 
quite  explicit:  The  rest  of  the  nation  should 
subsidize  New  York  because  it  bears  the 
brunt  of  the  national  problems  of  race  and 
poverty.  The  trouble  with  this  contention 
is  that  it  is  buUt  on  a  series  of  myths.  New 
York  is  not  an  eepeclaUy  poor  city.  Tbe  radal 
migration  has  not  made  it  poorer.  It  does  not 
harbor  a  uniquely  large  proportion  of  the 
"welfare  class."  Its  welfare  payments  are  not 
the  main  cause  of  its  budget  deficits.  Pro- 
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to  fwHiralliiw  wtUan  maj  bave  oon- 
ft.  but  New  Tosk^  ««U«f«  prob- 
«e(  gtre  It  a  unique  monU  claim  for 
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CuaUy  Income  In  M«w  York  City 
in  1970,  compared  with  10387 
Tlie  city's  mertlaa  income  waa 
'  than  a  decade  eatUer;  while  this 
than  the  76%  gain  nationwide,  it 
Ptpr— ined  a  bsalthy  increase, 
flbatlarty,  tba  proportion  of  poverty  famlilee 
f«n  U  114%  tn  1970  from  16:2%  in  1960; 
it  waa  balov  the  national  average  in  both 
yean.  Dortnc  the  19S0s.  when  the  bulk  of 
ttaa  biacfc  migration  acttiaUy  took  place,  the 
rtefiMw    in    low-income    familiee    was    even 


I  migrations  undeniably  did  change  the 
tttfm  racial  compoettlon.  In  19A0  it  was  10% 
bhMk;  in  igTO,  ai%,  which  is  not  at  all  high 
by  mm  atandaitfs  of  other  big  cities.  The 
mstUaa  tacome  fbr  Uack  families  was  »8.107 
m  Maw  ToM.  oompared  to  the  national  aver- 
age of  •8,379.  Ottacr  studlea  conOrm  that 
Maaka  came  to  New  York  to  earn  money,  not 
to  go  on  waUara.  and  that  a  good  number 
cf  tlMns  have  soooaaded. 

Ma  tar  walfara.  without  question  it  is  a 
serious  problem  toe  Its  demorallaed  cUents 
and  a  large  burden  for  the .  budget.  But 
Htw  Tcrk  la  far  from  unique.  Aocordlng  to 
tiM  Mattoaal  Center  for  Social  SUUstlcs, 
10.*%  of  How  York's  population  receives  Aid 
to  VbBlUaa  with  DapendsMt  ChUdren.  This 
i^n«i»«rwa  to  ia,8%  in  Newark,  13i>%  in  PhUa- 
<>»»iila.  14%  In  Washington.  D.C.,  14.6%  in 
Baltimore  and  16  J  %  in  St.  Louis. 

In  Kaw  York  welfare  payments  pass 
throogh  the  city,  where  in  most  locations 
tbay  an  bandlad  by  counties  or  special  wel- 
fare dlatrteta.  Mora  stgnlflcantly.  New  York 
paya  a  share  of  the  benefits  out  of  its  own 
tax  funds  while  some  other  cities  have  been 
ralleved  of  this  responslbiuty  by  their  states. 
But  in  13  states  a  local  Jurisdiction  still  puts 
up  its  own  tax  money  toward  welfare.  In 
one  or  two  places,  like  Washington,  D.C.,  this 
abara  Is  larger  than  it  is  in  New  York.  Yet 
only  New  York  Is  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  any  eveni,  the  importance  of  welfare 
In  the  city's  budget  is  far  less  than  first 
appears.  Social  services  excluding  Medicaid 
oonstltut*  •3.4  bUllou,  or  nearly  20%  of 
the  currant  813  billion  expense  budget,  but 
mach  of  this  Is  offset  by  receipt  of  state  and 
federal  reimbursement.  According  to  City 
HaU,  the  direct  cost  to  the  city,  including 
administration,  is  about  $600  million. 

The  cost  of  the  city's  debt  service  last 
year  was  nearly  three  times  as  large.  And 
tba  Increase  in  debt  service  costs  during  the 
flea-month-old  attempt  to  avert  default — 
added  interest  costs,  admlnlstraUon  of  the 
Municipal  Assistance  Corporation  and  the 
Ilka — ^has  already  cost  New  York  Uxpayers 
more  than  their  share  of  the  annual  APDC 
payout.  New  York's  trouble  Is  not  welfare, 
but  poor  managemeat. 

In  addition.  New  York's  subsidies  to  the 
poor  are  dwarfed  by  its  subsidies  to  the 
middle  class.  These  Include:  high  salaries 
and  unbeUevable  pensions  for  municipal  em- 
ployees, free  tuition  at  City  University,  the 
tax  loss  that  results  from  rent  control,  the 
anhsKHas  to  the  mostly  defaulted  Mltchell- 
Lama  housing.  The  poor  typically  move  too 
often  to  be  helped  much  by  rent  control, 
and  don't  need  free  tuition  because  they 
could  get  state  scholarships.  The  gravy  goes 
to  the  middle  class. 

ThU  Is  the  style  of  life  to  which  New  York 
has  grown  accustomed.  We  hope  that  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  the  pressing  need  is 
not  to  Onaoee  It,  but  to  persuade  the  city  to 
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tPnm  the  WaU  street  Journal,  Oct.  23,  1975) 
T««  Taurt  CoKsrnoM 
Wa  think  Senator  Proxmlre's  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  Is  making  a  mistake  in  en- 


visioning a  federal  guarantee  of  New  York 
City  secvuities.  But  the  committea  will 
plimge  beyond  a  mistake  and  into  sheer  fol- 
ly if  it  guarantees  the  notes  without  secur- 
ing the  tax  base  that  must  pay  them  off. 
This  means  requiring  the  city  to  repeal  its 
rent  control  laws. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  the  best  step 
for  the  city  is  volimtary  bankruptcy,  and 
that  if  it  la  unwilling  to  take  that  step  the 
federal  government  ought  to  step  aside  and 
let  the  courts  handle  the  problem.  Mayor 
Beame  talks  of  needing  a  bUllon  dollars  by 
March  even  if  all  debt  service  is  suspended; 
this  is  chiefly  the  result  of  seasonal  patterns 
in  the  payment  of  state  and  federal  momes 
that  coxild  perhaps  be  corrected.  lu  fact,,  the 
same  projections  show  that  through  the  re- 
maining nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  a 
suspension  of  debt  service  and  an  8'%  cut 
in  other  city  spending  would  balance  Income 
and  outgo. 

Theee  numbers  are  not  significantly  differ- 
ent from  those  the  Proooulze  legislation 
contemplates.  The  most  Important  diffexeuce 
is  that  if  the  city  goes  through  bankruptcy 
and  Is  forced  to  live  without  credit,  the  cuts 
actually  wlU  be  made.  If  it  receives  a  federal 
guarantee,  Mayor  Beame  will  come  limping 
back  to  Senator  Proxmlre  next  year  for  new 
and  bigger  guarantees. 

We  Blight  remind  the  committee  what  a 
guarantee  means.  It  means  that  if  the  city  is 
unable  to  pay  off  the  note,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  do  so.  The  legislation  would 
In  effect  set  up  a  new  uncontrollable  federal 
expenditure  of  $e  bUUon.  Since  the  com- 
mittee hopes  that  the  expenditure  will  not 
be  necessary,  it  recognizes  that  it  must  at- 
tach stringent  conditions  concerning  the  ex- 
penditure side  of  the  city's  budget.  But  so 
tar  it  has  not  recognized  that  the  same  scru- 
tiny must  be  applied  to  the  revenue  side. 

The  revenue  side  is  at  least  as  scary  as  the 
expense  side.  Earlier  this  year  three  disinter- 
ested civic  associations — the  Citizens  Hous- 
ing and  Planning  Council,  the  Citizens  Budg- 
et Commission  and  the  Citizens  Union— is- 
sued an  unprecedented  Joint  statement 
warning  of  "the  virtual  coUapse  of  the  hous- 
ing inventory  of  New  York  City  and  a  mas- 
sive erosion  In  the  property  tax  base  which 
would  have  a  devastating  Impact  on  the 
city's  revenue-raising  abilities." 

"CoUapse  .  .  .  massive  erosion  .  .  .  dev- 
astating," the  words  describe  the  recent  ef- 
fects of  rent  control,  which  has  clung  on  in 
varying  forms  In  New  York  though  it  was 
abolished  soon  after  World  War  n  In  the 
parts  of  the  nation  now  asked  to  guarantee 
the  city's  debt.  There  Is  no  better  example 
of  the  habit  of  preposterous  cant  at  the  root 
of  New  York's  problems  than  the  rhetoric 
about  'greedy  landlords,"  which  obscures  the 
huge  Importance  of  the  real  estate  Industry 
to  the  city's  tax  base  and  credit  standing. 

The  real  estite  tax  remains  the  most  vital 
single  revenue  source  in  New  York.  Some  SI-;; 
of  the  city's  assessed  valuation  and  a  some- 
what smaller  part  of  revenues  come  from 
apartment  properties.  The  value  of  these 
properties,  and  thus  their  contribution  to 
assessed  valuation  and  their  tax-paying  abU- 
Itles,  depends  principally  on  their  rental  In- 
come. The  rent  control  and  rent  stabilization 
laws  reduce  this  Income,  and  thus  reduce  the 
city's  tax  base,  revenues  and  ability  to  re- 
deem securities. 

This  chronic  problem  erupted  into  a  full- 
iledged  crisis  with  the  Increase  in  fuel  costs 
and  other  Inflatiouary  pressures,  and  with 
the  relmposltion  of  rent  stabUizatlon  on 
apartments  previously  e:(empted  from  the 
older  rent  control  law.  The  apartment  owners 
have  not  been  allowed  to  pass  along  the  full 
iacreases  In  fuel  costs  In  higher  rents.  The 
typical  apartment  Is  now  operating  at  a  loss. 
If  in  order  to  make  a  basic  point  we  may  be 
allowed  an  exaggeration  ignoring  such  com- 
plexifies as  tax  losses:  This  means  the  value 
of  the  property  Is  zero,  and  fhf  nssennecl  vM- 


uatlon  of  the  city  ougjit  to  be  written  down 
by  something  ^proachlng  31%. 

A  do  facto  write-down  ts  rapidly  makhiir 
Itaelf  felt.  About  86%  of  the  apartment 
bnUdlngs  are  already  la  arrears  on  their  real 
eaUta  taxes.  About  90  of  tba  city's  125  sub- 
sidized MltcheU-Lama  projecta  for  middle 
Income  residents  are  In  various  stages  of  de- 
fault on  their  mortgages.  A  rent  strike  at  Uie 
huge  Coop  City  development,  backed  by  many 
members  of  the  city  government.  Is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  the  State  Housing  Finance 
Agency  Is  in  financial  Jeopardy.  The  outright 
abandonment  of  apartments  runs  at  about 
40,000  housing  units  a  year,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  entire  housing  atock  in  many 
smaller  cities  now  asked  to  guarantee  New 
York's  debt. 

Unless  rent  control  is  repealed,  this  hemor- 
rhage win  not  only  continue  but  accelerate. 
The  city  is  devouring  its  own  tax  base  just 
at  the  moment  it  Is  asking  the  rest  of  the 
nation  to  co-sign  notes  that  batte  is  supposed 
to  pay  off.  Making  the  end  of  rent  control 
the  very  first  condition  of  any  federal  action 
is  not  a  matter  of  Ideology,  but  a  matter  of 
bimple  prudence. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  <Mr.  Oaar  Hart)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


LEAKS  AND  THE  INTELLIGENCE 
COMMUNITY 

''f 

Mr.  OARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most 10  months  ago,  on  January  27, 1»76, 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence was  established.  At  that  time, 
few  questioned  the  need  for  a  full  review 
of  and  Inquiry  into  the  U.8.  intelligence 
community,  although  many  doubted  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  conduct  such  an 
inquiry  in  a  responsible  manner.  Some 
predicted  that  the  committee  would  be- 
come a  sieve  for  State  secrete.  Others 
even  chai-ged  that  such  an  inquiry  would 
hamper,  if  not  destroy,  the  effectiveness 
of  our  Intelligence  agencies.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
charged  that  leaks  from  congressional 
committees  investigating  the  CIA  had 
"dramatically  reduced"  the  Agency's 
eilectiveness.  Although  the  Secretary  did 
not  specify  what  leaks  he  was  referring 
to,  his  charge  was  directly  related  to  the 
question  of  Congress  ability  to  conduct 
such  a  sensitive  investigation. 

As  a  member  of  the  select  committee,  I 
am  particularly  disturbed  by  these 
charges.  In  the  past.  Congress  has  failed 
to  provide  adequate  oversight  of  the  CIA 
and  other  intelligence  agencies,  and  Con- 
gress must  now  demonstrate  its  ability  to 
conduct  a  thorough  and  complete  in- 
quiry, and  do  60  in  a  responsible  manner. 
The  record  of  the  Senate  select  commit- 
tee to  date  has  demonstrated  that  Con- 
gress can  do  this  job.  The  committee  has 
not  proved  to  be  a  sieve.  No  leaks  of 
sensitive,  national  security  Information 
have  come  from  the  committee. 

At  the  outset  of  the  committee's  in- 
quiry, elaborate  precautions  were  taken 
to  prevent  leaks.  Tough  committee  rules, 
as  well  as  security  restrictions,  were 
adopted.  The  committee  understood  from 
the  outset  that  any  disclosure  of  sensi- 
tive sources  or  methodb  would  be  In- 
jurious to  our  legitimate  IntelUgenee  ac- 
ttvitlea  and  our  relBttons  with  foreign 
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governments.  The  committee  has,  how- 
ever, constantly  faced  the  tension  be- 
tween the  right  of  the  public  to  know 
and  the  protection  of  legitimate  national 
security  interests.  And,  the  committee 
has  dealt  witti  this  tension  in  a  respon- 
sible manner. 

Despite  these  precautions,  there  have 
been  leaks.  None,  to  my  knowledge,  in- 
jui'ious  to  our  national  seciu-ity,  but  leaks 
nevertheless.  When  leaks  have  occm'ied, 
many  have  concluded  that  they  came 
from  the  committee.  The  record  does  not 
justify  this  conclusion.  Leaks  can  come 
from  many  sources,  as  well  as  for  many 
motives.  Many  of  the  leaks  during  the 
course  of  this  committee's  investigation 
have  come  not  from  the  committee  but 
from  the  White  House  or  various  agen- 
cies within  the  intelligence  community, 
including  the  CIA  and  the  FBI.  Yet,  it  is 
dif&cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
the  specific  source  of  leaks  or  the  motives 
for  them.  Despite  this  fact,  I  would  like 
to  mention  exmples  of  leaks  from  sources 
which  clearly  ai'e  not  committee-related. 

ASSASBINATIOir 

During  the  course  of  the  committee's 
assassination  inquiry,  a  number  of  key 
witnesses  have  gone  straight  to  the  press 
with  their  stories,  either  prior  to  or  fol- 
lowing their  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  first  example  of  this  was 
Richard  Goodwin,  a  former  Kennedy 
White  House  aide.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  a 
key  witness  In  the  committee's  inquiry 
into  the  Trujillo  assassination.  Mr. 
Goodwin  appeared  before  the  committee 
on  July  10  and  18.  On  July  19,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  essentially  all  Mr. 
Goodwin  told  the  committee  in  executive 
session.  Who  was  the  source  of  the  leak? 
None  other  than  Mr.  Goodwin  himself. 

The  committee  has  also  been  looking 
into  the  assassination  of  former  Congo 
leader  Patrice  Lumumba.  A  key  witness 
in  this  case  was  Richard  Bissell,  former 
Deputy  Director  for  plans  of  the  CIA. 
I  attended  a  closed  session  with  Blr.  Bis- 
sell to  discuss  his  knowledge  of  this  case 
and  the  next  day  I  read  a  carefully  se- 
lected revision  of  that  testimony  In  the 
newspaper.  The  source?  Richard  Blssell. 

For  several  months  now  the  commit- 
tee has  been  looking  into  covert  opera- 
tions c<H)ducted  by  the  CIA  in  Chile  as 
well  as  Into  a  specific  case  which  in- 
volved the  killing  of  a  Chilean  general, 
Rene  Schneider.  Duiing  the  most  intense 
period  of  investigation  into  the  Schneider 
killing,  two  articles  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  discussing  this  case.  The 
first  article,  on  July  23,  contained  sev- 
eral references  to  material  that  had 
cwne  to  the  committee's  attention.  One 
could  not  Identify  where  the  leak 
originated,  for  the  article  referred  to 
"authoritative  Government  sources."  A 
second  article  on  Chile,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  4  days  later, 
helped  to  clear  up  this  mystery.  The  ar- 
ticle referred  to  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  Richard  Helms  In  the  fall  of 
1970  on  CIA  activiUes  hi  ChUe.  It  re- 
ferred to  the  Schneider  incident.  Al- 
though not  pinpointing  the  peison  re- 
sponsible for  leaking  Uils  material,  the 
article  did  establish  one  pohit  beyond 
doubt — the  select  committee  wa.s  not  the 
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source.  The  reason  is  simple — the  select 
committee  had,  by  then,  neither  received 
nor  knew  of  the  Helms  memorandum. 

The  Chile  leaks  reveal  another  in- 
teresting story.  On  September  2.  1975,  a 
tliird  New  York  Times  article  on  Chile 
appeared.  If  one  reads  the  first  two  Chile 
articles  carefully,  as  the  select  committee 
did,  and  then  looks  at  the  third  ailicle,  it 
is  cui'ious  that  these  articles  take  on  dif- 
fering interpretations  of  essentially  the 
same  facts.  There  is,  quite  simply,  a  dis- 
pute in  the  articles  over  what  was  and 
was  not  authorized  back  in  the  fall  of 
1970.  The  first  two  articles  interpret  the 
authorization  question  in  a  light  most 
favorable  to  the  Nixon  White  House,  the 
third  article  favored  the  CIA.  There  is 
an  old  metaphor  about  slilps  passing  in 
the  night;  I  would  like  to  revise  that  in 
light  of  these  leaks  to  state  that  we  may 
have  a  case  here  of  "bureaucracies 
clashing  in  the  night." 

NATIONAL  SECUKrrV  ACENt  V 

Recently  the  committee  has  been  look- 
ing into  the  super-secret  National  Secw- 
ity  Agency.  The  committee  has  been  at- 
tempting to  decide  how  most  prudently 
to  disclose  the  information  we  have 
gathered. 

Throughout  its  Investigation  of  the 
NSA,  the  conunittee  has  been  most  sen- 
sitive to  charges  that  the  disclosui-e  of 
any  infonnation  on  the  NSA  would  be 
hai-mful  to  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
ests. In  fact,  the  select  committee  has 
delayed  hearings  on  NSA  for  just  that 
reason. 

Nevertheless,  numerous  articles  have 
appeared  in  recent  days  dealing  with  the 
NSA  and  discussing  many  of  the  same 
topics  that  his  committee  wanted  to  ex- 
plore fully  in  closed  session  before  going 
to  pubVc  hearings.  For  example,  on 
October  12,  1975,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  stating  that  two 
former  Presidents  had  received  private 
reports  fiom  NSA  on  what  prominent 
Americans  were  doing  and  saying  abroad. 
The  article  cited  "present  and  former 
Government  officials"  as  sources.  An- 
otlier.  more  recent,  Washington  Post 
article,  this  time  citing  "informed  in- 
telligence community  sources,"  discussed 
the  NSA's  interception  of  conversations 
of  Jane  Fonda,  Benjamin  Spock,  and 
othei'  leading  antiwar  figures  in  1969 
and  1970.  These  same  "informed  in- 
telligence commimity  sources"  disclosed 
that  these  conversations  were  intercep- 
ted by  NSA  from  overseas  cable  ti-aCBc. 
The  article  went  on  to  reveal  the  code 
designations  used  for  the  intercept  of 
these  communications.  The  article  was 
replete  with  references  to  "intelligence 
community"  som-ces  and,  imless  tiie  se- 
lect committee  has  become  a  part  of  the 
intelligence  community,  one  must  point 
the  finger  elsewhere  for  these  leaks. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a 
few  days  after  the  committee's  last  ex- 
ecutive session  on  NSA,  at  which  it  de- 
cided to  postpone  temporarily  pubUc 
hearings,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Poet  which  revealed,  among 
other  things,  that  NSA's  advanced  tech- 
nology had  made  it  possible  to  scan  thou- 
sands of  telephone  conversations,  eabke. 
and  other  wire  and  radio  comnununiea- 
lion.s.  and  .sple<'t  those  with  valuable  na- 


tional security  data.  The  article  went  on 
to  say  that  the  NSA  has  a  "Watch  List" 
of  names  including  numerous  leaders  of 
the  American  antiwar  movement.  The 
.source  for  this  article?  None  other  thsm 
"highly  placed  administration  sources." 
One  further  example  of  an  NSA  leak 
is  worth  noting.  In  an  October  11  Los 
Angeles  Times  article,  a  "former  high- 
ranking  member  of  the  US.  Intelligence 
community"  told  the  Times  that  NSA 
has  "an  amazing  capability" — beyond 
that  of  most  other  nations.  According  to 
this  official  and  "another  source  involved 
in  the  system,"  the  NSA  gave  the  FBI 
secret  data,  purportedly  for  domestic  se- 
curity reasons.  Also,  the  article  stated 
that  'according  to  knowledgeable  ofH- 
cials"  the  NSA  monitored  minions  of 
overseas  phone  calls  as  wen  as  those 
within  foreign  countries  as  part  of  its 
code-breaking  and  foreign  intelllgence- 
gathering  operations.  Ironiei^,  this 
.same  article  noted  that  the  select  com- 
mittee had  abruptly  postponed  its  hear- 
ings on  this  topic  to  honor  the  admin- 
istration's request  that  the  matter  be 
further  explored  before  pubHc  disclo- 
sure. 

Man.  oPsniNCs 

On  August  5,  1975,  there  appeai'ed  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  which 
stated  that  agents  of  the  FBI  opened  and 
photogiaphed  foreign  and  domestic  mall 
at  several  U.S.  cities  beginning  in  1958, 
and  continuing  possibly  untn  1970. 
The  source  for  this  article  was  at- 
tiibuted  to  someone  "with  direct  knowl- 
edge of  the  secret  operation."  Since 
neither  membei's  of  the  committee  nor 
staff  have  ever  participated  in  opening 
and  photographing  maH.  it  is  obvious 
that  no  one  connected  with  the  com- 
mittee could  have  "direct  knowledge  of 
the  secret  operation."  The  article  went 
on  to  state  that  the  source's  account  and 
the  FBI's  unusual  confirmation  of  pait 
of  his  account  represented  the  first  dis- 
closure that,  like  the  CIA,  the  FBI  also 
participated  in  the  openiiig  and  photo- 
graphing of  parcels  and  letters  it  be- 
lieved to  be  of  some  intelligence  value. 
Fax  Bi.acK  KA«  joaa 

On  July  28.  1975.  Newsve^  magazine 
contained  an  article  entitled  "The  FBTs 
"Black  Bag  Boys' '  whi>J  referred  to  FBI 
Director  Clarence  Kelley's  confinnaticHi 
that  the  FBI  had,  in  the  past,  made'^sur- 
repUtious  entries"  into  various  place*:, 
foreign  embassies  included .  to  obtain 
what  if  felt  to  be  important  information. 
The  Newsweek  article  went  on  to  say 
that  "most  intriguingly,  the  Director's 
disclosure  also  set  'other  tongues  wag- 
ging.' "  The  "other  tongues  wagging" 
included  former  FBI  agenvs,  as  weU  as 
Justice  Department  oCBcials.  One  Justice 
E>epartment  official,  according  to  News- 
week, even  disclosed  the  number  of  black 
bag  jobs  conducted  by  the  TBI  as  weU 
as  the  targets  of  these  operations. 
sBxixnsn  Tosmt 

Back  in  September  the  select  commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  the  failure  of  CIA 
officers  to  destroy  deadly  toarins  in  spite 
of  a  Presidential  order  to  do  so.  The 
committee  had  origlnaUsr  plaiUMd  to 
h(M  public  hearings  on  this  nmXUr  on 
September  t.  It  decMad.  hovrNr,  to 
postpone  the  hearings  for  a  week  in  order 
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to  be  more  fully  prepared.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  quoting  'informed 
sources,"  which  leaked  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  case  which  were  to  be  dis- 
closed by  the  committee.  On  the  same 
day,  ihere  was  a  similar  article  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

It  is  hxteresttng  to  note  that  "admln- 
Ijftratlon  sources."  if  not  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  leak  Itself,  responded 
very  quickly  to  it.  The  Washington  Post 
article  stated  that  "administration 
sources  acknowledged  that  the  bacterio- 
logical material  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed but  added  that  the  substances 
wound  up  at  Wort  Detrick  without  any 
clear  understanding  that  they  were 
deadly  or  eren  dangerous."  Clearly  these 
"administration  sources"  were  attempt- 
ing to  shed  the  best  light  on  a  rather 
bad  story.  The  purpose  of  this  leak,  of 
course,  was  to  attempt  to  preempt  the 
committee's  hearings. 

iir.  President,  far  be  it  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  OoDgress  to  cast  the  first  stone 
when  it  comes  to  talking  with  the  press. 
Attempting  to  deny  that  one  is  a  soinxe 
rf  a  newmaper  leak  is  about  as  easy  as 
noxmding  to  the  question  of  "when  did 
you  stop  beating  your  wife?" 

However,  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Ihtelllgence  has  done  an  excellent  Job 
hi  this  respect  It  has  stayed  behind 
dosed  doors — and  out  of  the  press — when 
necessary,  and  issued  public  statements 
when  appropriate. 

Despite  this  fact,  leaks  have  occurred 
and  there  are  at  least  two  motives.  First, 
"highly  placed  administration  sources," 
"anthoritatlTe  Oovemment  sources."  and 
"tntdUgence  community  sources."  are 
leaking  to  protect  their  own  bureaucratic 
and  political  interests.  These  somxes 
want  to  get  their  side  of  the  story  in 
print  first,  hopefully  in  the  most  favor- 
aUe  light.  Second,  these  leaks  are  a 
costtcious  attempt  to  preempt  the  pub- 
Uc  disclosures  of  this  committee. 

If  there  is  one  disease  endemic  to  offi- 
cial Washington,  it  is  hypocrisy.  Hypoc- 
risy is  saying  one  thing  and  doing  an- 
other. It  is  fashionable  in  Washington 
today  to  suggest  possible  misconduct  by 
others,  then,  under  the  cover  of  that 
smokescreen,  carry  out  such  misconduct 
meself .  The  record  strongly  supports  a 
conclusion  that  such  activities  are  gohig 
on  here. 

This  sort  of  hypocrisy  threatens  to 
destroy  evoi  further  fee  public's  con- 
fidence in  Government.  The  obvious  ex- 
amples of  leaking  cited  here  f  urfeer  un- 
dermines the  credibility  of  our  instltu- 
tloDs  and  actltms.  It  is  time  that  we  re- 
ject the  games  Washington  plays 
"Highly  placed  adminlstratitm  sourees," 
Cabinet  officers,  and  agency  offlciais 
should  either  exercise  self-restraint  or 
stop  crltieixing,  hypocritically,  fee  Ben- 
ate  oommlttee. 

To  date,  those  under  investigation  by 
fee  committee  have  played  by  different 
rules  than  those  conducting  the  Investi- 
gBtioii.  Nevertheless,  this  committee  is 
ooostantly  crttleiaed  for  imdermlning  fee 
intfillgenca  eommimity's  effectiveness. 
Tbe  blBDk  truth  la  that  any  damage  done 
to  taitomcanee  agencies  to  date  has  not 
I  bjr  the  oommlttee  but  by  fee 
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administration  or  agency  sources  feem- 
selves. 

The  committee  has  a  very  Important 
Job  to  do.  It  is  performing  its  constitu- 
tional duty.  The  committee  has  attempt- 
ed to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  a  sieve. 
It  has  attempted  to  be  leak-proof.  We 
would  appreciate  equally  responsible  ac- 
tion from  witnesses  who  appear  before 
fee  committee,  "aufeoritative  Oovem- 
ment sources,"  "intelligence  community 

sources,"  and  all  "informed  sources" 

whoever  feey  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  newspaper  articles  document- 
ing this  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  fee  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  fee  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  The  Washington  Post,  Aug.  3.  1975] 

ScBu;sufGE«  Says  i^eaks  Corb  CIA 

(By  sum  Crock) 

Secretary  of  Defense  James  H.  Sclileslnger 

said    leaks    from    congressional    committees 

Investigating  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 

have   "dramatlcaUy   reduced"    the   agency's 

sources  of  InformatliHi. 

Aaked  by  Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  (Cons.-H.- 
N.Y.)  during  a  taped  television  Interview 
set  up  by  Buckley's  office  whether  there  Is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  leaks  wlU  under- 
cut the  willingness  of  foreign  governments  to 
work  with  the  United  States,  Schleslnger  re- 
plied, "I  think  we  have  more  than  reason 
to  fear. 

"I  think  that  we  recognize  that  the  so\u-ces 
of  Information  coming  into  the  CIA  have 
been  dramatlcaUy  reduced  in  both  iuiaon 
relationships  and  In  relation  to  tbe  wQllng- 
ness  of  foreigners  to  work  with  our  intelli- 
gence people." 

Schleslnger,  a  former  CIA  director,  called 
the  problems  "the  Inevitable  effect  of  these 
kinds  of  revelations." 

In  the  Interview  made  public  yesterday, 
which  is  to  be  released  to  New  Tork  television 
stations  this  week.  Schleslnger  rejected  the 
argiunent  that  information  from  LnteUigence 
sources  Is  not  needed  because  photographs 
that  tT.8.  satelUtes  take  are  sufficient. 

Such  an  argument  Is  "a  dramatic  over- 
simplification," he  said. 

"Photographs,  of  course,  can  provide  you 
with  Indications  with  respect  to  the  growth 
of  certain  types  of  capabilities,  but  one 
must  recognize  that  nobody  has  ever  been 
able  to  photograph   intentions,"  he  said. 

Becaiise  of  the  limitations  of  photographs, 
"all  the  elements  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity must  be  effective  if  the  VS.  is  to  have 
eyes  and  ears  in  what  continues  to  be  a  rela- 
tively dangerous  world,"  he  said. 

He  told  Buckley  he  bellevee  the  world  is 
"more  dangerous  than  It  was  a  year  ago,"  cit- 
ing "growing  problems"  from  one  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  other  and  the  after- 
math of  the  "American  debacle  in  Southeast 
Asia." 

Reducing  defense  spending  and  Increasing 
money  q>ent  on  public  works  would  augment 
instead  of  solve  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem, Schleslnger  said. 

Schleslnger  said  those  who  favor  such  a 
reduction  "tend  to  forget  the  most  valuable 
of  social  welfare  services  that  a  society  can 
provide  tat  Its  citizens  is  to  keep  them  alive 
and  free." 

Schleslnger  also  said  NATO  members  in 
Eiutjpe  face  a  greater  morale  problem  than 
the  United  States,  but  denied  that  they  are 
not  shouldering  their  military  burden. 

With  a.5  million  men  under  arms,  the 
NATO  allies  far  outnumber  the  300,000 
Americans  in  Europe,  he  aald.  These  coun- 
trlM  "eannot  IndlvlduaUy  a&«  at  the  present 
time  collectively  stand  up  against  the  Soviet 


Union  without  the  backbone  that  Is  repre- 
sented by  another  superpower."  be  said. 

[From  the  Washlngt<m  Star,  Aug.  3,  19761 
Hill  Leaks  Hxtbt  CIA — Schlxsimgks 

Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schleatnger 
said  yesterday  the  CIA's  soiu-ces  of  Infmma- 
tlon  abroad  "have  been  dramatlcaUy  n- 
duced"  as  a  resiUt  of  leaks  from  congression- 
al investigating  committees. 

Schleslnger,  who  formerly  headed  the  CIA 
was  asked  by  Sen.  James  Buckley,  R-N.T.,  in 
a  recorded  television  interview  whether  "we 
have  reason  to  fear  that  the  willingnesB  of 
foreign  governments  to  work  with  us  Is  being 
undercut "  because  of  CIA  secrets  made  pub- 
lic. 

"I  think  we  have  more  than  reason  to 
fear,'"  Schleslnger  replied. 

"I  think  that  we  recognize  that  the  sources 
of  information  coming  into  the  CIA  have 
been  dramatically  reduced  in  both  liataon 
relationships  and  in  relation  to  the  willing, 
ness  of  foreigners  to  work  with  our  IntelU- 
gence  people  and  that  Is  an  Inevitable  effect 
of  these  kinds  of  revelations." 

Schleslnger  dismissed  as  "a  dramatic  over- 
slmpUfloatlon"  the  notion  that  the  only  kind 
of  inteUlgence  the  United  States  needs  Is 
that  which  Is  provided  by  spy  satsllites. 

"Photographs,  of  course,  can  provide  you 
with  indications  with  respect  to  the  growth 
of  certain  types  of  capabilities,  but  one  must 
recognize  that  nobody  has  e\'er  been  able  to 
photograph   intentions,"  Schleslnger  said. 

"The  only  way  we  are  ever  able  to  get  at 
Intentions  is  through  normal  human  intelli- 
gence and,  in  addition  to  that,  there  are 
various  technical  parameters  that  one  can 
never  learn  though  photographs. 

The  defense  chief  said  that,  in  his  c^inion, 
the  world  Is  in  a  more  dangerous  state  than 
It  was  a  year  ago. 

"Prom  one  end  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean  there  are 
growing  problems."  he  said. 


IProm  the  Boston  Olobe,  July  19,  1976) 

JPK  Ruled  Ottt  U.S.  Rolk  n»  Tkvjtli.o  Death, 

Aide  Sats 

(By  Oeorge  Lardner,  Jr.) 

WA8Hm<?TON. — President  Kennedy  per- 
sonally r\tled  out  U.S.  Involvement  In  the 
assassination  of  Rafael  TruJiUo  shortly  be- 
fore the  Dominican  dictator  was  killed  in 
May  1861,  according  to  a  former  Kennedy 
White  House  aide. 

Rlcliard  Ooodwiu,  who  was  Mr.  Kennedy's 
principal  advisor  on  Latin  American  affairs, 
said  the  President  not  only  disapproved  of 
UA  participation  In  the  scheme,  but  in- 
serted a  strong  warning  against  such  involve- 
ment in  a  May  1961  cable  to  the  UJ3.  consul 
general  in  the  Domimcan  Republic. 

"He  said,  -Look,  if  TruJiUo  goes,  he  goes, 
but  why  are  we  pushing  that?" "  Goodwin 
recalled  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  Mr. 
Kennedy  at  the  time. 

The  injunction  the  President  laid  down  in 
the  cable.  Ooodwln  added,  stated  that  the 
"U.S..  as  a  matter  of  general  policy,  cannot 
condone  assassination." 

Then  an  assistant  special  counsel  to  the 
President,  Goodwin  said  he  was  speaking  up 
publicly  now  to  refute  suggestions  that  John 
P.  Kennedy,  who  was  sworn  in  as  President 
on  Jan.  21,  1981,  may  have  known  and  even 
approved  of  CIA  complicity  in  efforts  to  kill 
foreign  leaders. 

Evidence  Ooodwln  cited  suggested,  instead, 
that  high  officials  of  the  EUsenhower  Admin- 
istration had  encouraged  such  undertakings. 
In  an  interview,  Goodwin  said  for  example, 
that  on  Jan.  12,  1961,  while  Elsenhower  was 
stUl  President,  the  White  House's  ao-called 
special  group  In  charge  of  covert  CIA  opera- 
tions authorized  the  CIA  to  turn  over  sev- 
eral guns  to  certain  Dominican  dissidents 
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who  were  later  involved  In  tbe  Ti-ujlllo  as- 
sassination. 

Three  .38-caUber  revolvers  and  three  car- 
bines with  accompanying  ammunition.  It 
was  confirmed  by  other  sources,  were  handed 
over  to  tbe  dlasldent  group. 

The  special  group  bad  ^proved  the  trans- 
fer only  on  the  condition  that  It  take  place 
outside  the  Dominican  Republic — with  tbe 
understanding  that  the  underground  rebels 
would  have  to  smuggle  the  guns  into  the 
country  themselves. 

Tbe  CIA,  however,  sent  them  straight  to 
Cludad  Trujlllo  (now  Santo  Domingo)  in  a 
diplomatic  pouch,-  Goodwin  declared.  The 
guns  were  turned  over  to  tbe  dissidents  with 
tbe  help  of  Henry  Dearborn,  the  U.8.  consul 
general  there. 

TruJUlo  had  a  very  tight  grip  on  the  coun- 
try, another  source  sold,  and  the  rebels  were 
unable  to  work  out  their  own  method  of  get- 
ting the  guns  in. 

Alluding  to  the  documents  he  saw  as  a 
White  Bouse  aide,  Goodwin  said  the  revolv- 
ers and  carbines  were  depicted  by  the  CIA  as 
Intended  for  the  personal  defeuse  of  the  dis- 
sidents "attendant  to  their  projected  efforts 
to  neutralize  TruJlUo." 

According  to  evidence  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  the  CIA 
also  sent  four  .45-caHber  submachine  guns 
and  some  grenades  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, apparently  in  another  diplomatic  pouch. 
The  CIA  Informed  the  White  House  on  lAay 
IS,  1961,  that  these,  too,  could  be  provided 
to  the  antl-TruJUlo  group  "for  their  u.se  In 
personal  defense"  if  authorization  were 
granted. 

Goodwin  said  he  vetoed  the  suggestion,  at 
Mr.  Kennedy's  instructions,  in  the  same  late 
May  cablegram  to  Dearborn. 

Dearborn,  now  retired,  declined  to  com- 
meiit.  However,  he  worked  cloeely  with  both 
pro-UJ3.  dissidents  and  the  CIA  at  the  time. 
Dearborn,  it  was  learned,  doubled  as  the 
CIA's  unofficial  station  chief  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  for  several  months  in  1960, 
when  the  United  States  withdrew  its  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  the  country,  and  called 
back  many  of  ita  employees.  Including  CIA 
personnel. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  tbe  carbines  or 
the  revolvers  were  used  when  Trujlllo  was 
gunned  down  on  May  30,  1961,  Goodwin  .said, 
but  he  maintained  that  the  machine  guns 
were  sought  for  that  purpose.  "They  weren't 
intended  for  personal  defense,"  he  declared. 
Another  source  maintained  that  the  CIA 
guns,  were  all  sought  simply  as  a  token  to 
satisfy  the  skeptics  among  them  that  the 
United  States  supported  their  efforts  to  over- 
throw TrujUIo. 

[Prom  The  Washington  Post,  July  10,  19761 

CIA-Mafia  Links  CoNratiiED 

(By  Robert  L.  Jackson) 

A  foi-mer  chief  of  clandestine  services  fOT 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  said  yester- 
«lay  he  personally  approved  CIA  cooperation 
with  Mafia  figures  who  wanted  to  assassinate 
Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Castro  in  1960. 

Richard  M.  Blssell,  the  e-«-CIA  official,  said 
in  an  Interview  that  he  also  believed  the 
late  Allen  W.  Dulles,  then  director  of  the 
CIA,  received  regular  reports  on  the  Mafla 
connection. 

Blssell's  statements  marked  the  first  time 
a  former  member  of  the  CIA  hierarchy  had 
acknowledged  responsibility  for  the  unusual 
cooperation  in  the  early  1960s  between  the 
underworld  and  U£.  InteUlgence  planners 

Lawrence  R,  Houston,  former  <3IA  general 
counsel,  told  reporters  last  week  that  he  first 
learned  about  the  CIA-Mafia  imks  In  April, 
1962,  ft-om  the  late  Col.  Bhefleld  Edwards, 
then  the  agency's  directs  at  security. 

Hotwton  nld  he  never  authorized  these 
arrangements  and  insisted  that  he  and  Bd- 
wteds  Immediately  brief  Attorney  General 


Robert  F.  Kennedy  al>out  the  oontaota.  Hous- 
ton aald  he  doubted  Edwards  had  acted  alone 
In  arranging  the  contacts. 

Blssell  said  arrangements  with  the  Mafla 
were  handled  by  Edwards'  office  through 
Robert  A.  Maheu. 

Maheu,  a  former  top  aide  to  industrialist 
Howard  Hughes,  gave  his  first  closed  door 
testimony  to  Senate  CIA  Investigators  yester- 
day after  being  granted  immtinity  from 
prosecution  earlier  this  month.  Maheu  has 
said  he  will  meet  with  reporters  today  If  he 
completes  his  testimony. 

Blssell  said  Edwards  had  arranged  the 
highly  secret  cooperation  with  underworld 
figures  Sam  Glaneana  and  Jotmny  Roeselll, 
but  that  Blssell — outranking  Edwards — also 
approved  it. 

Blssell  said  the  Mafla  work  was  not  under 
his  personal  direction,  however. 

"In  everything  related  to  this  matter,  1  be- 
liever Edwards  repoi-ted  directly  to  Dullea — 
with  my  knowledge  and  concurrence,"  Blssell 
said. 

Blssell  said  these  arrangements  began  in 
the  waning  months  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration as  plans  were  also  being  made 
for  Cuban  expatriates  to  invade  their  home- 
land. These  plans  ended  In  the  disastrous 
Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  in  AprU.  1981,  in  the 
early  days  of  tbe  Kennedy  administration. 

RoBseUi  has  reportedly  told  Senate  in- 
vesUgmtors  that  he  helped  plan  or  direct 
about  six  attempts  on  Castro's  life  in  tbe 
early  19608. 

Blssell,  when  a.sked  how  cooperation  with 
the  Mafia  arose,  said:  "I  think  the  history 
is  very  uncertain  as  to  whose  original  idea 
it  was." 

Glaneana  or  other  Mafla  members  might 
have  suggested  It  themselves,  he  said,  be- 
cause "they  did  have  very  large  interesta  in 
Cuba  that  were  totally  eclipsed  or  destroyed 
by  Castro." 

'I  believe  the  record  shows  that  they 
worked  without  pay  (for  the  CIA)  for  the 
most  part,"  he  said. 

Other  government  sources  have  said  the 
Mafia  wanted  to  remove  Castro  from  power 
to  reopen  lucrative  gambling  operations  in 
Havana  that  Castro  had  closed  down. 

Blssell,  a  top  planner  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion,  left  the  CIA  in  February,  1961.  dur- 
ing a  Kennedy  administration  shakeup  of 
the  agency.  He  said  he  did  not  know  how  long 
the  Mafia  work  continued,  althouf^  other* 
have  said  RosselU's  anti-Castro  plans  contin- 
ued until   1963. 

It  was  learned  that  Blssell  has  told  Sen- 
ate investigators  he  knew  assassination  plans 
would  be  made  when  he  approved  the  Mafla 
cooperation,  but  doubted  the  Mafia  could 
ever  execute  such  plans. 

He  said  he  had  "no  clear  recollection  or 
hard  evidence"  that  the  White  House  or  At- 
torney General  Kennedy  knew  about  any  as- 
sassination plans. 

[From  the  Washington  Foat,  Sept.  13,  1976] 
Luif  UBIBA  Dbath  Plan  Tolo 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  1960 
explored  ways  to  pols<m  Congolese  leader  Pa- 
trice Lumumba,  a  former  bead  of  the  agen- 
cy's clandestine  operations  said  yesterday. 

In  an  Interview,  Richard  M.  Bisael  nid, 
"There  was  an  occasion  when  the  feasibility 
of  an  action  of  that  kind  was  Investigated," 
but  he  added  that  he  personaUy  decided  not 
to  implement  the  plans  "tat  various  opera- 
tlonal  reasons." 

Then-CIA  director  Allen  Dulles  was  awai« 
of  tbe  planning  effort,  BtaseU  said,  but 
said  he  did  not  know  whether  anyone  out- 
side the  agency  was  informed. 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  beUef" 
the  CIA  had  nothing  to  do  with  Lumumba's 
death  In  early  1961,  Blssell  said. 

"The  particular  operation  that  was  looked 
Into  was  aborted  for  reaeons  which  did  not 
have  anything   to  do  with   events  in  th» 


Congo,"  BisseU  said.  "Tlicrt  was  a  tUclalon 
within  the  agency  not  to  carry  the  qteration 
beyond  the  feaalbllity  stage." 

Blssell,  who  left  the  agency  in  the  wake 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  said  he  could  not 
recall  any  of  the  operational  details  of  the 
plan.  He  said  he  could  not  Identify  v.hat 
kind  of  poison  was  to  be  used  or  even  "wheth- 
er it  was  lethal  or  Incapacitating." 

He  specifically  ref\jsed  to  make  any  con- 
nection l>etween  plans  to  poison  Lumumba 
and  the  cache  of  deadly  poisons  recently  dis- 
covered at  a  CIA  laboratory. 

According  to  Blssell,  the  planning  effort 
would  have  consisted,  among  other  things, 
of  development  of  a  suitable  poison  by  the 
agenc>-'s  Technical  Services  DlvUlon  and  In- 
vestigation by  agents  In  the  field  of  whether 
It  was  possible  to  administer  the  poisc^i  to 
Lumumba. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  31,  1975] 

Castro    Removal    Plan — Ex-General    CriEs 

Kennist  Okdow 

Washington. — Retired  MaJ.  Gen.  Edward 
G.  Lansdale  said  Friday  that,  acting  on  or- 
ders from  President  John  P.  Kennedy  de- 
livered through  an  intenoediary,  he  devel- 
oped plans  for  removing  Cuban  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  by  any  means  Including  assassination . 

"I  Just  wanted  to  see  if  the  United  States 
had  any  such  capabilities,"  the  former  Air 
Force  officer  and  expert  on  counterlnsur- 
gency  tactics  said.  In  a  telephone  interview, 
Lansdale  stressed  that  his  planning  effort  in- 
cluded other  mean  a,  such  as  a  coup,  for 
removing  Castro  from  power. 

Asked  If  any  attempts  against  Castro's  life 
were  made  as  a  result  of  his  project.  Lans- 
dale said.  "Certainly  nothing  I  ever  heard 
about.  Nothing  was  ever  Initiated  on  it  as 
tax  as  I  know." 

However,  a  sonrce  familiar  with  the  tenta- 
tive findings  of  the  Rockefeller  commission 
on  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency  said  he 
had  been  told  that  some  subeequent  assas- 
sination efforts  were  undertaken. 

Although  Lansdale  avoided  using  the  word 
"assassination,"  he  twice  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative to  tbe  specific  question  of  whether 
assassination  was  one  of  the  means  he  con- 
sidered. 

"I  was  working  for  the  highest  authority 
in  the  land."  Lansdale  said  of  tbe  report. 
Asked  to  be  more  specific,  Lansdale  repUed, 
"It  was  the  President." 

Lansdale  said  he  did  not  deal  directly  with 
President  Kennedy  on  the  project  but  worked 
through  an  Intermediary.  Asked  If  the  Inter- 
mediary was  McGeorge  Bundy,  then  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assistant  for  national  secu- 
rity affairs,  Lansdale  replied.  "No  it  was  some- 
one much  more  Intimate." 

He  refused  to  provide  the  Intermediary 
name  for  the  record. 

Lansdale  said  he  was  assigned  to  the  proj- 
ect In  1962  when  the  VS.  first  received  In- 
telligence that  Castro  was  prepared  to  In- 
stall Soviet-made  nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba. 
"It  was  something  that  was  very  closely  held 
then  and  still  Is,"  Lansdale  said. 

Last  week,  the  Associated  Press  identified 
Lansdale  as  the  author  of  an  Augiist,  1962, 
memo,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rocke- 
feller commission,  that  authorative  sources 
said  provided  the  CIA  with  authority  to 
develop  contingency  plans  for  the  ansassina- 
tlon  of  Castro.  Lansdale  maintained,  as  he 
had  last  week,  that  he  did  not  remember  the 
memo,  but  he  acknowledged  that  it  would  ' 
not  have  been  "Incompatible"  with  his  as- 
signed task. 

"I  didn't  know  what  all  the  potentials 
were,"  Lansdale  said,  "the  rea.stblliUe8,  the 
pracUcalitleB  of  doing  aometbing  like  that." 
In  response  to  a  qocattoa.  !.»»»■«<«>«  con- 
firmed that  the  phrase  "aomethli^  like  that" 
Included  the  poeaiblllty  of  MiaaslnaUon. 

In  previous  intervtewa.  lansdale  had  rt- 
fu.sed  to  dlacuss  bis  role  In  tba  antl-Cubaa 
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opwattons  that  Informed  sources  have  said 
www  dlractsd  hj  a  spw^  Cablnet-leTsl 
groiv  bMulMl  by  then  Attf .  Qen.  Robert  F. 
K*nB0d7  and  tttled  Operation  Mongoose. 

OtlMf  mambMa  of  the  group  included 
Buady,  CHA  director  John  A.  McOone.  Sec- 
retary of  Daftaae  Robert  S.  McNamara  and 
Seorvtajry  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  The  Rockefel- 
ler oommlaaton  reportedly  has  obtained  the 
mlmutea  of  an  Aug.  10.  1863,  meeUng  of  this 
group,  the  offldal  title  of  which  was  ^>e- 
olal  Oroup  (Augmented) ,  that  indicate  that 
tba  aobJeiBt  of  aasasslnatlon  was  discussed. 

TlM  mlnutea  show  that  Robert  Kennedy 
was  not  presemt.  sources  have  said. 

Altlioufl^  Lansdale  Is  officially  listed  as  au 
assistant  to  the  secretary  of  defense  in  Au- 
gust. 1862,  lIcNajnara  objected  to  the  de- 
Mrtptlon  of  Lansdale  as  a  McNamara  assist- 
ant. "I  bad  no  personal  knowledge  of  what 
he  was  doing."  McNamara  said. 

(Prom  The  New  York  Times  July  23, 1975) 
'70  NnoN  Ordek  to  CJ.A.  To  Balk  Aixxnde 

^MrOKtXD PaiSIUEirT'S  AUTHOaiZATION 

TKamD  Causx  of  Agemct's  Role  n*  Mxli- 

TAar  Plots  To  Thwabt  Masxist's  Electxoit 
(By  Nicholas  M.  Horrock) 

Washinoton,  July  23.— Preldent  Richard 
M.  Nlzon  authorized  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  make,  a  last-ditch,  aU-out  effort 
inBtptBmhar.  1870.  to  keep.S«avador  Allende 
Ooaaans  from  becoming  President  of  Chile, 
authorltatlre  OoTemment  sources  said  today. 

As  a  result  o;  the  assignment,  the  sources 
said,  the  CSJl.  became  involved  In  the  plan- 
ning of  two  mlUtary  coups  d'dtate — planning 
that  Included  proposals  to  kidnap  Gen.  Reng 
Schneider,  Chief  of  staff  of  the  Chilean 
Army. 

TheoreUcally.  the  kidnapping  of  General 
Schneider  would  have  given  the  Ctiilean  mll- 
it**7  »  Justlflcatlon  for  declaring  martial  law 
and  asaumlng  the  powers  of  government. 

Tha  sources  said  that  the  CJ.A.  tried  Uter 
to  stop  the  carrying  out  of  one  plan,  but  that 
U  ««nt  forward  nevertheless  and  General 
Schneider  was  killed  by  ChUean  mlUtary 
plotters  In  the  kidnap  attempt. 

In  the  oiher  plot,  the  agency  was  said  to 
have  supplied  Insurgents  with  three  machine 
guns  and  with  tear-gas  grenades.  When  it  was 
dlseemed  that  tb»  {dot  cooia  not  get  broad 
pidlttcal  support  it  was  halted  and  the  guns 
ware  later  retiumed  to  the  CJ.A.  unused 
the  soiu'ces  said. 

Henry  A.  KlsslngeT,  then  President  Nixon's 
aesUrtant  for  national  security  affairs,  was 
brlafed  about  the  first  plot  on  Oct.  IS,  1970, 
by  Thmnaa  J.  Karameesines,  then  chief  of 
OTSrt  oparatlona  for  the  IntelUgence  agency 
tbeaoaroasaaML  Mr.  Karamasalnee  reportedly 
told  Mr.  Kissinger  the  plot  had  little  chance 
<rf  ■Mccees  and  It  was  at  that  point  the  two 
agreed  It  should  be  halted. 

Mr.  Kissinger  has  told  President  Ford  of 
this  irioC,  Administration  sources  said,  but 
has  said  he  did  not  know  that  the  CJ.A.  was 
negotiating  with  yet  another  group.  Intel- 
UflMtca  sources  said,  however,  that  agency 
cOoials  felt  Mr.  Nixon's  orders  to  block  Mr. 
Allende.  each  were  strongly  worded,  con- 
atltuted  a  blanket  authorization  for  their 
activities. 

COimuOICTIOIfS     nrVESTIOATSD 

Reports  In  The  New  York  Times  last  fall 
Indicated  that  the  CJ_A.  was  involved  in  ef- 
forts to  stop  Mr.  Allende  from  assuming  the 
Presidency.  But  in  these  accounts  and  in 
subsequent  Congressional  hearings  the  ef- 
forts appeared  to  be  limited  to  the  secret  fl- 
nandng  of  opposition  parties  and  labor 
unlans.  The  latest  disclosures  are  the  first 
conflrmatlon  that  President  Nixon  and  the 
OJ.A.  contemplated  mlUtary  coups  or  the 
▼lolant  take-over  of  the  ChUean  Ooremment. 

The  now  taformatlan,  with  ooplsa  ot  Oon- 
greasliMial  fttmony  in  1873  by  Richard  M. 
Helms,  then  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 


have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of 
Jiistlce  for  study  on  whether  the  contradic- 
tions may  constitute  perjury,  the  sources 
conflrm84j__ 

Mr.  Helms  testified  on  Chile  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  as  early  as  May,  1973,  and  later 
a  connection  with  his  confirmation  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Iran.  He  also  testified 
at  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearing  on  Chile  earlier  this  year.  There  are 
contradictions  In  his  testimony  over  the 
depth  and  extent  of  C.I.A.  activities  against 
Mr.  Allende. 

KXSSINGEa'S      TESTIMONT      SOUGHT 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Frank  Chiirch,  chair- 
man Of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
teUlgence  announced  today  that  the  commit- 
tee would  caU  Mr.  Kissinger  to  testify  on  the 
"line  of  authority  implementing  the  Nixon 
poUcy  toward  ChUe."  The  Idaho  Democrat 
saw  that  Mr.  Kissinger  could  offer  insight 
into  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  and  con- 
trol" exercised  by  the  policy-makers. 

The  announcement  brought  a  sharp  reac- 
tion from  Roderick  Hills,  a  counsel  to  Presi- 
dent Ford.  He  said  the  request  for  Mr.  Kis- 
singer's testimony  was  "abrupt"  and  was  not 
handled  with  the  same  courtesy  he  knew  the 
committee  had  extended  to  other  witnesses. 
The  committee.  Mr.  Hills  said,  had  made 
no  attempt  to  send  out  what  Mr.  Kissinger 
could  really  add  on  the  question.  He  said, 
however,  that  his  action  should  not  "in  any 
way"  indicate  that  Mr.  Kissinger  would  at- 
tempt to  avoid  fortifying. 

Government  sources  and  sources  within 
the  IntelUgence  community  gave  this  report 
on  the  fast-paced  events  of  the  fall  of  1970: 
On  Sept.  16,  1970,  11  days  after  Mr.  Allende 
a  Marxist,  had  won  the  presidential  elections 
by  a  plurality.  President  Nixon  called  a  secret 
meeting  at  the  White  House.  It  was  attended 
by  Mr.  Kissinger,  Mr.  Helms  and  John 
Mitchell,  then  Attorney  General. 

The  meetmg  was  unusual  because  it  was 
out  of  the  normal  channels  of  transmitting 
instructions  to  the  CJ.A.  Under  the  law  and 
to  practice  CIA  covert  operations  are  passed 
on  by  the  40  Committee,  a  top  level  White 
House  security  group,  and  transmitted 
through  the  national  Security  Council.  It  Is 
imclear  whether  the  matter  ever  reached  the 
agenda  of  the  conunlttee. 

Mr.  Nixon  was,  one  source  said,  "ex- 
tremely anxious  '  about  Mr.  AUende's  rise  to 
power  in  Chile.  Another  source  said  the 
former  President  was  "frantic."  He  told  Mr. 
Helms  to  "strong  language"  that  the  CIA 
was  not  dotog  enough  to  the  situation  and 
It  had  better  "come  up  with  some  Ideas." 
He  said  that  money  was  no  object  and  au- 
thorized an  initUl  expenditture  of  $10-mllllon 
to  unseat  the  Chilean  Marxist. 

CIA's  EITORTS  REDOUBLED 

Notes  ad  the  meeting,  however,  do  not 
todlcate  that  Mr.  Nixon  ever  specifically  or- 
dered the  CIA  to  arrange  a  coup  d'etat  In 
Chile.  But  the  "tone"  of  the  meeting,  one 
source  said,  was  "do  everything  you  can." 

The  agency  redoubled  ite  efforts.  Mr.  Kara- 
meesines, deputy  director  of  plans  at  CIA 
and  thus  the  chief  covert  operator  went  to 
Chile  himself,  one  source  said. 

On  Oct.  13.  1970,  Mr.  Karamessines  briefed 
Mr.  Kissinger  on  the  CIA's  progress.  He  told 
Mr.  Kissinger  that  Brig.  Qen.  Roberto  Vlaux. 
who  had  recently  retired  frcan  the  Chilean 
Army,  was  plotting  to  kidnap  General 
Schneider  as  the  prelude  to  a  military  take- 
over. Mr.  Karamesstoee  said,  however,  that 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  CIA  that  General 
Vlaux's  project  could  not  succeed.  Mr.  Kis- 
singer told  the  CIA  to  "keep  the  pressure  up" 
and  keep  the  CIA's  "assets"  to  ChUe  up  to 
par,  but  agreed  that  thU  plan  should  not 
go  forward. 

He  told  the  agency  to  try  to  halt  General 
Vlauxs  plot.  These  source*  said  that  CIA 
cable  traffic,  copies  of  which  are  to  the  hands 
ot  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelll- 
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gence,  todicate  that  the  CIA  did  make  an 
effort  to  halt  the  plan. 

PLOT  GOES  FOBWAXO 

Nevertheless,  General  Vlauz'a  plot  went 
forward.  On  October  22,  48  hours  before  the 
Chilean  Congress  was  scheduled  to  vote  on 
Mr.  Allende's  election — the  fact  that  he  had 
not  won  a  majority  threw  the  decision  into 
Congress — an  attempt  was  made  to  kidnap 
Oeneral  Schneider.  When  It  appeared  the 
general  was  going  to  resist,  these  sources 
said  he  was  killed  by  three  .45  caliber  bul- 
lets,  according  to  Chilean  press  accounts. 

However,  between  the  Oct.  13  meeting  and 
the  killing  of  General  Schneider  on  Oct.  22, 
these  souces  said,  the  C.I.A.  was  negotiating' 
nith  a  completely  separate  group  of  plotters. 
A  group  of  military  officers  under  Gen.  Oa- 
mllo  Valenzuela,  then  commander  of  the 
Santiago  army  garrison,  was  also  planning  to 
kidnap  General  Schneider  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  military  take-over. 

The  C.I.A.,  these  sources  said,  at  first  had 
greater  confidence  In  Oeneral  Valenzuela's 
plot.  Accordingly,  officials  at  the  agency 
headquarters  at  Langley,  Va..  authorized  the 
C.I.A.  station  in  Santiago  to  give  the  insur- 
gents three  machine  guns  and  tear  gas  gre- 
nades for  use  to  a  kidnapping  attempt.  The 
authorization  was  issued  on  Siuiday,  Oct.  24. 

But  within  hours  the  C.I.A.  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  Valenzuela  coup  did  not  get 
siifflcient  political  siipport  to  succeed  and 
that  Jorge  Alessandrl  Rodriguez  of  the  right- 
wing  National  party,  the  runner-up  in  the 
election,  would  not  accept  the  presidency. 
Nevertheless,  apparently  on  the  order  of  CIA. 
officials  to  Santiago,  the  guns  and  tear  gas 
were  reportedly  given  to  the  conspirators. 
They  were  later  retiuned  to  the  agency 
unused. 

After  Mr.  Allende  had  been  confirmed  and 
had  assiuned  office,  the  agency  secretly  sent 
money  to  the  families  of  men  arrested  in 
General  Vlaux's  abortive  plot,  the  sources 
said.  The  money,  one  source  said,  was  paid  to 
"keep  the  families  quiet  about  the  contacts 
with  CJJi.." 

NIXON    REPORTED    TOLD 

Ai  cording  to  the  sources,  Mr.  Klsstoger  told 
President  Ford  after  Mr.  Nixon  had  resigned, 
of  the  stepped-up  effort  to  unseat  Mr.  Al- 
lende and  about  the  Vlaux  plot.  But  Mr.  Kis- 
singer has  maintatoed,  in  private  conversa- 
tions, that  he  never  knew  about  the  second 
plot,  the  sources  said. 

Mr.  Kissinger  has  said,  In  these  private 
conversations,  that  had  the  C.I.A.  proposed 
a  mUltary  coup  in  Chile  the  agency  would 
presumably  have  come  back  to  him  and  out- 
lined the  plot,  and  the  President  and  the  40 
Committee  woiUd  either  have  authorized  or 
prohibited  it. 

The  40  Committee  Is  a  special  group  under 
the  National  Security  Couhcll  that  passes  on 
all  covert  operations. 

One  source  said  that  the  40  ''ommlttee  had 
approved  all  covert  activities  to  Chile  except 
the  tovolvement  in  the  Vlaux  and  Valenzuela 
affairs.  But  another  source  said  that  "from 
the  beginning  it  appeared  the  matter  was  be- 
ing handled  on  its  own  special  track." 

Another  soiu-ce  said  that  C.I.A.  officials  had 
felt  that  the  President's  strongly  worded  as- 
signment on  Sept.  16,  1970,  was  a  "blanket 
authorization"  to  become  involved  in  plan- 
ning for  a  military  take-over. 

MISTAKE  IS  CONCEDED 

Stoce  the  mUltary  coup  in  September,  1973, 
in  which  President  AUende  was  killed,  there 
has  been  a  growtog  national  toquiry  toto  the 
role  of  Mr.  Kissinger  and  the  C  J.A.  to  efforts 
to  imdermine  the  Chilean  Government.  When 
Mr.  Helms  testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  durtog  hoartogs  to  1873 
on  his  nomination  as  ambaasador,  he  gave 
very  scanty  testimony  on  the  Chilean  matter. 

EarUer  this  year,  to  private  testimony  later 
made  p\iblic,  Mr.  Helms  told  the  Senators  h» 
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bad  "made  a  mistake  in  his  earlier  teetl- 
tnony"  to  that  he  had  not  revealed  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  wanted  President  Allende's  Gov- 
ernment overthrown. 

In  other  testlnumy  this  year,  Mr.  Helms 
said  there  had  been  a  "probe"  to  see  if  there 
were  any  forces  in  Chile  to  oppose  Dr.  Al- 
lende's advent  as  President. 

"It  was  very  quickly  established  there  were 
not,"  he  added,  "and  therefore  no  further 
effort  was  made  along  those  Itoes  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  at  least  I  know  of  none." 

Mr.  Helms  returned  to  Teheran,  where  he 
is  Ambaasador.  He  could  not  be  reached  by 
The  New  York  Times  today. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  27,  1975] 

Helms  Linked  to  C.I.A.  Memo  fob  Kissinger 

AND  Mitchell  on  Plot  in  Chile 

(By  Nicholas  M.  Horrock) 

WASKiNoroN,  July  26. — ^Richard  Helms, 
while  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  prepared  a  memorandum  to  the  fall 
of  1970  informing  Henry  Kissinger  and  John 
N.  Mitchell  that  the  agency  had  supplied 
machine  guns  and  tear-gas  grenades  to  men 
plotting  to  overthrow  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment, authoritative  Government  sources  said 
today. 

The  memorandum  may  become  crucial 
evidence  as  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
intelligence  attempts  to  learn  who  author- 
ized the  C4.A.  to  become  tovolved  in  iHan- 
ning  two  military  coups  in  Chile  In  October, 
1970. 

One  of  the  plans  resulted  to  the  death 
of  Gene  Rene  Schneider  Chereau,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Chilean  Army. 

According  to  sources  who  have  seen  the 
memorandum,  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Helms 
after  the  plot  involving  the  machine  guns 
bad  been  called  off.  It  was  in  the  sense,  they 
said,  of  an  "advisory"  to  the  Administration 
of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  C.I.A. 
activities. 

The  memorandum  was  written  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  then  Attorney  General,  and  was  to 
have  been  passed  on  to  Mr.  Kissinger,  then 
assistant  to  Nixon  for  National  security 
affairs. 

But,  these  sources  said,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  either  Mr.  Kissinger  or  Mr. 
Mitchell  received  the  document. 

Neither  Mr.  Kissinger  nor  Mr.  Mitchell 
could  be  reached  for  comment.  But  Mr.  Kls- 
dnger  is  reported  to  have  told  associates  to 
private  conversations  that  he  was  unaware 
the  C.I.A.  had  smuggled  machtoe  guns  and 
tear  gas  grenades  to  Chilean  insurrectionists. 

Mr.  Klsstoger  has  said  however,  that  he 
was  aware  of  an  earlier  plot  to  kidnap  Gen- 
ei^al  Schneider  and  spark  a  military  coup  that 
both  he  and  the  CJ.A.  agreed  to  stop. 

The  Helms  memorandum  was  part  of  a  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Helms'  papers  and  files  that 
were  turned  over  to  the  Rockefeller  com- 
mission by  William  E.  Colby,  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence.  Although  the  eight- 
man  commission,  headed  by  Vice  President 
Rockefeller,  was  concentrating  on  alleged 
domestic  wrongdoing  by  the  CIA.  Its  staff 
did  review  the  documents. 

ACENCT  LINKED  TO  PLOTS 

The  Rockefeller  staff  concluded  from  Its 
review  that  the  C.I.A.  did  not  plot  to  assassi- 
nate anyone  to  Chile,  but  It  found  substan- 
tial evidence  that  the  agency  had  become  in- 
volved in  planntog  a  military  take-over. 

On  Thursday,  The  New  York  Times  quoted 
authoritative  Cjiovernment  sources  as  havtog 
said  that  on  Sept.  16,  1970,  President  Nlx<m 
ordered  the  CIA.  to  make  an  aU-out,  last 
minute  effort  to  keep  Salvador  Allende  Gos- 
sens  from  becomtoK  President  of  Chile. 

'  Mr.  Allende  won  the  Presidency  by  a  plu- 
rality early  to  September  and  bis  election  was 
to  be  certified  by  the  Chilean  Parliament 
late  to  October.  The  United  States  feared 
that  he  would  create  a  hostile  Marxist  gov- 
ernment. 


In  this  slx-wedc  period,  these  sources  said, 
the  CJ.A.  became  tovolved  to  two  separate 
plots  to  seize  power  to  Chile  by  military 
means.  Both  plots  tovolved  tbs  kidnapping  of 
General  Schneider,  a  highly  respected  mili- 
tary leader,  and  inducement  of  the  army  to 
take  power. 

On  Oct.  13,  1970,  Thomas  J.  Karamessines, 
then  chief  of  the  agency's  covert  operations, 
briefed  Mr.  Klsstoger  about  its  progress  in 
Chile.  He  told  Mr.  Kissinger,  these  sources 
sold,  that  a  group  of  retired  mUltary  officers 
planned  to  abduct  Oeneral  Schneider. 

But  Mr.  Karamesstoes  warned  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger that  it  was  the  CJ.A.'s  optoion  that  the 
plot  could  not  succeed.  The  two  agreed  to 
try  to  halt  it,  accordtog  to  the  sources.  They 
said  there  were  copies  of  cablegrams  in  which 
the  CJ.A.  tried  to  head  off  the  plan. 

The  conspiracy  went  ahead,  however,  and 
General  Schneider  was  killed  on  Oct.  22, 1970. 

Meanwhile,  the  sources  said,  the  C  J.A.  was 
consplrtog  with  the  commander  of  the  Santi- 
ago garrison  in  a  similar  plot.  The  agency  felt 
at  one  potot  that  this  endeavor  had  more 
chance  of  success,  and  authorized  CJ.A.  em- 
ployes in  Chile  to  give  the  plotters  three 
machine  g\ms  and  tear-gas  grenades. 

At  the  last  mtoute,  this  plot  also  appeared 
to  be  doomed  to  failure,  and  the  tear  gas  and 
guns,  unused,  were  returned  to  the  CJ.A. 

It  was  at  this  potot,  to  the  last  days  of 
October  or  early  to  November,  the  sources 
said,  that  Mr.  Helms  prepared  the  advisory 
memorandum  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Kissinger. 

Intelligence  sources  have  said  the  CI.A. 
became  involved  in  planntog  the  coups  un- 
der the  general  authorization  of  President 
Nixon  on  Sept.  15,  1970.  However,  there  are 
no  documents  showing  that  Mr.  Nixon  told 
the  CJ.A.  to  plan  a  coup,  they  said. 

Mr.  Kissinger  has  made  few  public  state- 
ments concemtog  the  role  of  the  CJ.A.  to 
imdermlntog  the  Allende  Government.  How- 
ever, to  his  1973  Senate  confirmation  hear- 
ings as  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Klsstoger  testi- 
fied to  closed  hearings: 

"The  intent  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  not  to  destabilize  or  to  subvert 
him  (Mr.  Allende]  but  to  keep  to  being  those 
political  parties  that  had  tradltlonaUy  con- 
tested the  elections.  Our  concern  was  the 
election  of  1976  and  not  at  all  with  a  coup  to 
1978,  about  which  we  had  nothing  to  do 
with." 

(lYom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  3,  1975] 

Pentagon  Role  Repostxd  in  "70  Plot  Against 

Allende 

(By  Nicholas  M.  Horrock ) 

Washington.  Sept.  2. — The  Defense  De- 
partment ordered  the  United  States  military 
attach^  in  Chile  to  give  strong  covert  sup- 
port to' an  October,  1970,  plan  for  a  military 
coup  aimed  at  keeptog  Salvador  Allende 
Gossens  out  of  the  Chilean  presidency, 
sources  familiar  with  the  operation  reported 
today. 

According  to  the  sources,  the  Defense 
Department  sent  "at  least  two  cables"  be- 
tween Oct.  2,  ,1970,  urging  Col.  Paul 
Wlmert,  then  mUltary  attach^  in  Chile  to 
secretly  assure  ChUean  military  officers 
plotting  a  coup  th*t  the  United  states 
would  give  them  total  support  "short  of 
troops,"  as  one  source  put  it. 

Dr.  Allende  led  a  left-wing  coalition  to- 
cluding  the  Chilean  Communist  party  to  an 
election  victory  in  September,  1070.  The 
election  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  ChUean 
congress  becavise  Dr.  Allende  lacked  a  ma- 
jority. This  was  done  to  October.  Dr.  Allende 
did  not  take  office  untU  November. 

The  toformation  on  that  period  was 
gathered  by  the  Senate  Select  Commltteee  on 
totelligence. 

wmBS  oPBUTiow  seen 

Evidence  submitted  on  the  role  of  the 
Defense  Efepartment  in  the  plotting  of  mUl- 


tary coups  to  ChUe  appears  to  todlcate  that 
Involvement  was  not  limited  to  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

On  July  24,  1975,  The  New  York  Times 
quoted  intelligence  sources  who  said  that  on 
Sept.  15,  1970,  President  Nixon  ordered  an 
all-out  last-mtoute  attempt  to  keep  Dr. 
Allende  from  becoming  president  of  Chile. 

Acting  on  this  general  Instruction,  the 
sources  said,  the  CIA  learned  of  two  plots 
for  a  military  take-over  in  Chile,  one  Involv- 
tog  retired  personnel  and  one  tovolvlng  of- 
ficers on  active  duty.  One  of  the  plots,  put 
into  effect  on  Oct.  22,  resulted  to  the  death 
of  Gen.  Rent  Schneider,  chief  of  the  Chilean 
Oeneral  Staff. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  who  has 
testified  t>efore  the  committee,  has  said  pub- 
licly that  be  knew  of  no  assassination  plots. 
Privately  he  has  reportedly  acknowledged 
that  he  learned  of  one  coup  plan,  but  that 
he  and  CIA  officials  oppoeed  it. 

PLOT   DISCUSSED 

On  Oct.  15,  1970,  several  sources  said.  Mr. 
Klsstoger.  then  Presidential  Assistant  for 
National  Security  Affairs;  Col.  Alexander  M. 
Halg  Jr..  his  deputy,  and  Thomas  J.  Kara- 
messines, then  chief  of  the  CJ.A.'b  under- 
cover operations,  met  to  discuss  Chile.  At 
this  meeting,  the  sources  said,  Mr.  Kissinger 
agreed  with  Mr.  Karamesstoes  that  one  of 
the  plots  to  Chile  was  unUkely  to  succeed 
and  should  not  go  forward. 

But,  Senate  investigators  have  been  told, 
Colonel  Haig  and  ISx.  Karamessines  met  the 
next  day — Oct.  16,.  1970 — and  support  for 
another  plot  to  ChUe  was  discussed. 

The  C.I.A.,  these  sources  said,  received 
"tacit"  approval  to  go  ahead  and  support 
this  plot.  Whether  the  approval  came  from 
Mr.  Kissinger,  President  Nixon  "or  other 
channels"  Is  to  dispute  to  the  testimony, 
several  soiuces  said. 

It  was  after  the  Halg-Karamessines  meet- 
ing, however,  that  the  Defense  Department 
cabled  Colonel  Wlmert  his  Instructions. 

Colonel  Wlmert  was  brought  before  the 
committee  last  month  as  a  "secret  witness." 
He  declined  to  comment  today  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

"That  is  behtod  me  now,"  he  said.  "I'm 
retired.  I  can  look  myself  to  the  mirror  when 
I  shave.  I  don't  want  to  get  back  Into  hat 
business."  He  advised  that  facts  be  checked 
very  carefuUy. 

After  heartog  that  such  orders  had  been 
given  Colonel  Wlmert.  the  Senate  commit- 
tee totervlewed  former  officials  of  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  which  was  a  con- 
duit for  the  cables  sent  to  Colonel  Wlmert. 
"There  apparently  is  some  dispute  over  who 
signed  the  cables  and  who  authorized  them," 
a  source  said. 

It  was  during  the  critical  days  between 
Oct.  16  and  Oct.  22 — the  Chilean  Congress 
was  due  to  make  its  decision  on  Dec.  24 — 
that  the  CJ.A.  authorized  three  machine 
guns  and  a  quantity  of  tear  gas  grenades 
be  given  to  one  group  of  mUltary  plotters 
Before  the  plot  could  be  put  into  effect. 
however,  another  group  of  plotters  at- 
tempted to  kldni4>  Oeneral  Schneider. 
Theoretically  this  would  have  given  the 
military  Justification  for  declaring  martial 
law  and  assiuntog  the  powers  of  government. 
The  Oeneral  was  shot  dtu-tog  the  attempt 
and  died  a  few  days  Uter. 

Chilean  political  leaders  to  the  right  of  Mr. 
AUende  then  apparently  decliued  to  suppoit 
any  other  plots.  Mr.  AUende  assumed  office 
the  next  month. 

Complicating  the  matter  is  that  in  remarks 
about  United  States  tovolvement  to  ChUe  in 
that  period  made  at  a  news  conference 'last 
fall.  President  Ford  said  the  tovolvement  aas 
totended  only  to  "assist  the  preservation  of 
oppOtition  newspapers  and  electronic  media 
and  to  preserve  opposition  political  parties." 
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ireA  Fb>  Gossip  to  Pscsidbnts 
(By  RK^oIas  M.  Honock) 
Presideata  Klcbard  M.  Nixon  and  Lyndon  B. 
Jobnson  raoelTed  prlrate  reports  from  the 
Natiootl  Oaeiullj  Agmcy  on  whtLt  prominent 
Amaricaas  wan  dcdng  and  saying  abroad, 
appanntly  obtained  from  electronic  eaves- 
dropplng.  acoordlng  to  present  and  former 
govemment  affldals. 

Tbem  aouToea  said  yesterday  the  reports 
were  not  inattwi  of  national  security  and 
did  not  come  to  the  presidents  through  nor- 
mal IntaUlganoe  diannels. 

Instead.  tlMf  nld.  they  were  sent  directly 
ftom  MBA  to  the  presidents  and  marked  for 
"White  Botiae  dlstdbutlon  only"  to  prevent 
their  being  cizculated  to  other  intelligence 
agencies. 

The  ertstence  (ft  this  type  of  reporting  has 
been  made  ksiown  to  both  the  Senate  and 
House  IntelligaDoe  committees,  and  they  are 
Investigating. 

Several  sources  raised  the  question  of 
whether  It  was  a  proper  use  of  NSA  facilities 
to  gather  and  wmka  such  reports.  They  said 
there  are  also  quasttoas  of  Improper  Intrusion 
on  th*  ftiwmej  at  the  Americans. 

A  ^wtssBisii  for  NSA  said  the  agency  liad 
no  ooawnwit  NBA  oOclals  as  a  matter  of 
rotttlXM  have  a»w*r  made  comments  on 
storlM  about  the  agency's  op««tlons. 

In  one  case,  a  source  reported,  the  NSA 
rtHiMitch  Informed  Johnson  that  a  group  of 
Texas  buslneasmen  involved  in  private  nego- 
tiations ta  tho  Middle  last  had  claimed  a 
prtvato  raiattonshtp  with  him  to  improve 
their  bargaining  position. 

Another  source  said  Jobnson  received  de- 
tails about  San.  Bobert  F.  Kennedy's  personal 
acttrltlas  and  nightlife  in  Paris  from  intel- 
ligence sources.  He  could  not  confirm  that  the 
material  came  from  NBA. 

Nixon  reoeivBd  sjmilar  reports,  particularly 
on  bulneasmen.  a  third  source  said. 

There  is  no  indication  tiiat  the  practice 
was  exclusive  to  either  mxon  or  Johnson,  but 
The  New  Tork  Times  was  unable  to  confirm 
Instanoas  m  any  other  administration. 

A  ssalor  aide  to  President  Ford  said  pri- 
vately that  he  believed  Ford  "would  not 
tolerate  this  practice."  and  that  to  his  knowl- 
edge no  such  reporte  had  been  delivered. 

The  sources  familiar  with  the  private  re- 
porte said  they  appeared  to  be  "unsolicited" 
and  vere  "gossipy"  in  nature. 

One  account  of  testimony  by  NSA  officials 
at  a  dosed  session  of  the  House  Intelligence 
committee  mmnl  weeks  ago  indicated  the 
agency  picked  up  information  of  what  Ameri- 
cans might  prtrately  say  to  foreign  govem- 
mente  by  eareediupping  on  the  communlca- 
tlons  of  those  governments  and  their  em- 
bassies m  Wkahlngton. 

Btrt  other  sources  said  NSA  abUlty  to  gather 
lnf(M7natlon  on  the  movement  of  prominent 
American  business  and  profeaslonal  Jeaders 
abroad  can  be  fltt  more  direct.  NSA  mdmtcvs 
vlrtuaUy  all  foreign  cable  traffic  and  many 
buslneaaes  send  enormous  amounte  of  top- 
level  tnformatlon  by  cable,  these  sources  said. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  13.  1876J 

><x8a*cs8  or  Acnvnrs  Ihtbckpteb 

(By  Bob  Woodward) 

The  National  Security  Agency  intercepted 
conversatloQs  of  Jane  Fonda,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock  and  othar  leading  antiwar  figures  in 
1969  and  1970,  according  to  Informed  intel- 
ligence eoamuBlty  sourose. 

Tbe  finmnwimcattona  were  intercepted  by 
the  NSA  fron  ovscseaa  cable  traOc.  some  do- 
mestic telegrams  and  long-distance  tete- 
phooe  calls,  the  sources  said.  Ttensciipte 
were  then  elroulated  to  ton  g«Mremment  offi- 
cials uadsr  one  of  the  nation's  most  highly 
classtflod  and  closely  held  code  designations, 
they  said. 
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At  least  150  messages  of  conversations  and 
commimlcations  of  antiwar  leaders  were 
routed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Stair  and  other  officials  under  a  special 
intelligence  designation  in  the  "Oamma" 
series  for  sensitive  communications  inter- 
cepts, the  sources  said.  ' 
Special  officers  in  the  CIA,  FBI  and  the 
counterlntelUgence  unit  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  were  designated  to  re- 
ceive and  handle  these  messages,  according 
to  the  soiuces. 

The  soinves  revealed  the  exact  code  desig- 
nation in  the  Oamma  series  used  for  the 
intercepts  of  the  communications  of  anti- 
war figures,  but  an  intelligence  official  sug- 
gested last  week  that  It  would  be  Imprudent 
to  make  it  public. 

The  National  Security  Agency  used  a  sim- 
ilar designation  in  the  Oamma  series — the 
designation  "Oamma  Oupy" — ^for  the  com- 
munications It  monitored  from  the  limou- 
sine radio  calls  of  Soviet  Union  officials  In 
Moscow.  This  project  was  first  i-eported  in 
new8pai>ers  In  1971. 

The  Gamma  designations  were  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  Intercepts  of  Russian  communi- 
cations imtU  the  NSA  received  orders  in  1969 
to  use  the  same  sensitive  methods  and  pro- 
cedures to  monitor  the  communications  of 
U.S.  antiwar  leaders,  the  sources  said.  It 
could  not  be  learned  who  issued  the  orders. 
In  addition  to  Fonda  and  Speck,  the  NSA 
monitored  commimications  of  "Chicago 
Seven'  defendante  Abbie  Hoffman  and 
David  T.  Delllnger  and  former  Black  Pan- 
ther leader  Eldrldge  Cleaver,  the  sources 
said. 

All  these  persons  traveled  extensively 
abroad  and  throughout  this  country  dur- 
ing 1999  and  1970.  Cleaver,  for  example,  vis- 
ited Cuba,  Algeria,  Sweden  and  North  Viet- 
nam during  this  period.  Virtually  all  the 
intercepted  messages  were  short  and  in- 
volved travel  plans  or  appointments,  the 
sources  said. 

Under  another,  less  sensitive  code  desig- 
nation, the  NSA,  also  obtained  and  circulated 
information  on  the  personal  life  of  Rev. 
Ralph  Abemathy,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
successor  as  head  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  the  sources  said.  It 
could  not  be  determined  how  the  NSA  came 
by  this  information. 

Those  familiar  with  the  morutorlng  pro- 
grams said  the  conversations  Involving  t<^ 
Soviet  leaders  would  come  in  one  moment 
and  those  of  the  antiwar  personalities  the 
next. 

"What  Brezhnev  and  Jane  Fonda  said  got 
about  the  same  treatment."  one  source  said. 

The  National  Security  Agency  is  in  charge 
of  protecting  commtmlcatlons  security  and 
U.S.  message  codes  whUe  attempting  to  in- 
tercept and  break  the  messages  and  codes  of 
foreign  powers.  NSA  Director  Lt.  Gen.  Lew 
Allen  Jr.  said  through  a  spokesman  that  he 
wpuld  have  no  comment  on  this  story. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  also  declined  to 
comment,  and  retired  Army  Gen.  Earle 
Wheeler,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  at  the  time,  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment.  Sources  said  Wheeler  reviewed 
most  of  the  messages  from  antiwar  leaders 
and  initialed  them  with  a  "W." 

One  source  within  the  InteUigence  com- 
munity said  the  communications  Intercepte 
were  confined  to  international  cables.  Two 
other  sources,  however,  said  tbe  NSA  inter- 
cepted a  limited  number  of  domestic  com- 
munications as  well. 

There  Is  no  indication  that  the  method  for 
intercepting  communications  involved  con- 
ventional wiretapping.  Instead  the  sources 
said,  the  information  came  from  various  alr- 
»-8ve  Interceptions  such  as  from  microwave 
stetions  that  are  used  to  transmit  or  relay 
telephone  calls  and  telegrams. 


{From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Oct.  18, 1975] 
Ford  Amis  Seek  To  Modify  Laws  on  Sptiko 
Method — the  Attoknet  OxirERAL  Wouls 
Rule  on  LEGAtrrT  op  N.8.A.  ELEcnoNic 

SuavriLLANCE 

(By  Nicholas  M.  Horrock) 
Washington,  Oct.  14.— The  Ford  AdminU- 
tratlon  has  become  convinced  that  a  slgnifl. 
cant  part  of  the  National  Security  Agency's 
foreign  InteUigence  gathering,  though  vital 
may  be  of  "questionable  legaUty"  and  it  has 
devised  a  plan  by  which  it  hc^iee  to  continue 
such  operations  while  protecting  the  rights 
of  Americans,  according  to  highly  placed  Ad- 
ministration sources. 

The  soiirces  said  today  that  the  bulk  of  the 
law  limiting  electronic  eavesdropping  was 
developed  in  connection  with  domestic  crim- 
inal Investigations  and  as  one  source  put  it, 
■National  security  needs  were  not  given  sig- 
nificant consideration."  The  result,  the 
sources  said,  was  that  the  N.SA.'s  massive 
electronic  surveillance  techniques  may  have 
been  in  "technical  violation"  of  the  law. 

President  Ford,  they  said,  is  considering  an 
Executive  order  that  would  empower  Attor- 
ney General  Edward  H.  Levi  to  approve  or 
disapprove  specific  electrcmic  intrusions  by 
the  security  agency.  The  plan  is  not  complete 
and  several  sources  were  concerned  that  pub- 
lication of  ite  detail  might  endanger  national 
security. 

AN    ATrrRORIZEO    INTKUSION 

But  these  details  were  pieced  together  from 
several  interviews  with  Administration 
sources: 

The  security  agency's  advanced  technology 
has  made  It  possible  for  the  agency  to  scan 
thousands  of  telephone  calls,  cables  and 
other  wire  and  radio  communications  and 
select  those  with  valuable  national  secvirity 
date.  ' 

The  proposal  Mr.  Ford  Is  considering  would 
require  that  when  the  agency  records  a  com- 
mimlcatlon  It  believes  contains  Important 
Intelligence  data,  the  agency  would  notify 
the  Attorney  General  and  he  would  authorize 
a  national  security  Intrusion.  If  the  Attorney 
General  did  not  give  his  approval,  the  record- 
ings would  be  destroyed,  under  the  proposal. 
If  such  approval  was  received,  the  secvirity 
agency  would  then  be  able  to  disseminate  the 
information  to  other  intelligence  agencies, 
including  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  operations  of  the  security  agency, 
which  has  20,000  employees  and  an  estimated 
budget  of  $1.2-bllllon  a  year,  are  regarded  by 
the  Administration  as  the  "top  priority"  in 
intelligence-gathering  techniques,  the  sources 
said.  "If  the  public  could  know  some  of  the 
things  they've  done  over  the  past  two  years 
It  would  be  Jtistly  proud,"  one  source  said. 

But  at  the  same  time,  these  sources  said, 
the  agency's  technology  has  "outstripped" 
current  law  in  the  United  States,  particularly 
domestic  criminal  law,  which  deals  mainly 
with  wiretapping  and  room  bugging.  How- 
ever, several  Administration  lawyers  con- 
tended, the  domestic  laws  and  court  deci- 
sions are  "vague"  and  "ambivalent." 

Ultimately,  Administration  sources  said, 
Mr.  Ford  may  decide  to  ask  Congress  for 
new  legislation  to  cover  "space  age"  electronic 
surveillance  techniques.  The  proposal  to  as- 
sign decision  making  responsibUlty  to  the 
Attorney  General  would  provide  a  test  period 
to  discover  just  what  new  law  is  needed, 
they  said. 

What  has  made  the  agency's  techniques 
particularly  difficult  to  match  with  current 
law  or  practice  is  that  tbe  agency  makes  an 
intrusion  on  a  communication  before  it 
knows  the  conversation  or  cable  contains 
matters  of  national  security. 

At  the  same  ttase  recent  court  decisions 
have  been  slowly  limiting  the  Government's 
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power  to  conduct  warrantless  national  or 
domestic  security  electrotilc  surveillance. 

A  recent  decision  In  the  United  States 
Coxu't  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia said  that  the  Government  should  obtain 
a  warrant  before  it  eavesdrops  on  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  in  a  national  security  case  un- 
less it  can  estebllsh  that  he  is  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  government. 

AOXMCY   OPERATES    IN    BECRXCT 

A  large  part  of  recent  law  and  legislation 
was  formed  without  any  real  knowledge  of 
what  the  super-secret  National  Security 
Agency  was  doing. 

But  under  the  pressure  of  the  Congres- 
sional Investigations  and  the  Rockefeller 
commission  Investigation  of  intelligence 
agencies,  what  some  Administration  aides 
called  "bothersome  indications"  of  unac- 
ceptable activity  began  to  emerge. 

The  Indications  Included  the  following : 

In  June,  the  Presidential  commission  on 
the  C.I.A.,  headed  by  Vice  President  Rocke- 
feller, reported  that  an  unzuuned  agency  of 
the  Government  had  supplied  1,100  pages  of 
materials  on  dissident  Americans  gleaned 
from  communications  between  the  United 
Stetes  and  foreign  countries.  In  August, 
Government  sources  confirmed  that  the 
agency  was  the  N£.A.  and  that  a  "watch- 
list"  of  names  Included  numerous  leaders 
ot  the  American  antiwar  movement.  There 
IB  no  indication  that  any  Attorney  General 
approved  these  eavesdroppings  or  obtained 
a  court  order  for  them. 

In  early  September,  The  New  Tork  Times 
reported  that  in  addition  to  spying  on  anti- 
war leaders,  tbe  security  agency  had  Intruded 
on  virtually  every  cable  or  printed  matter 
transmission  that  entered  ix  left  the  United 
Stetes.  Tbe  result,  sources  told  The  Times, 
was  that  the  agency  Intruded  on  communi- 
cations that  might  have  nothing  to  do  with 
national  security. 

Senator  Frank  Chiuxh,  Democrat  of  Idaho, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee, 
on  InteUigence,  warned  in  a  television  Inter- 
view that  the  current  bugging  technology 
"could  be  turned  around  on  the  American 
people  and  no  American  would  have  any 
privacy  left." 

When  Senator  Church's  committee  sought 
to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  security 
agency  last  week.  President  F(vd  called  Mr. 
Oiurch  personaUy  and  asked  him  to  permit 
Attorney  General  Levi  to  argue  the  Admin- 
istration's case  against  investigating  the 
agency  In  public.  The  committee  voted  to  put 
off  hearings  for  the  present  and  study  the 
Administration's  plea. 

Mr.  Levi,  responsible  sources  said,  pre- 
sented the  committee  in  this  closed  session 
wltix  the  legal  compUcatlons  of  the  agency's 
role.  According  to  a  report  in  The  Loe  Angeles 
Times,  the  committee  had  independentiy 
learned  that  eame  of  intelligence  date 
gathered  by  the  agency  was  routinely  sent  to 
the  F3.I.  and  may  have  been  used  in  domes- 
tic cases. 

Administration  sources  said  that  their 
role  was  to  preserve  the  agency's  foreign  In- 
teUigence capabUity  while  avoiding  lUegal 
or  unconstitutional  Intrusions  on  Americans. 
However  they  resist  the  current  legal  view 
that  suggeste  the  courts  should  decide  what 
Justifies  a  national  security  electronic 
surveillance. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  11,  19761 
Global   Monitorinc    System    Providbo   FBI 

INTORMATION 

(By  Robert  L.  Jackson  and  Ronald  J.  Ostrow) 
Washington. — A  worldwide  electronic 
monitoring  network  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  was  about  to  be  disclosed  last 
week  when  Senate  hearinge  were  abruptly 
postponed.  The  Times  has  learned. 
Investigators  for  the  Senate  Select  Com- 


mittee on  InteUigence  Activities  had  planned 
to  disclose  that  the  NSA  for  years  had 
provided  FBI  oflldals  with  information 
g^  -^aned  from  overseas  phone  calls  and  cables. 

The  NSA's  date  are  obtained  from  a 
highly  sophisticated  computer  system  that 
has  monitored  foreign  telephone  calls  and 
cables  on  a  vast  scale,  according  to  knowl- 
edgeable sources. 

A  former  high-ranking  member  of  the  UJ5. 
intelligence  community  told  The  Times  that 
this  system  had  "an  amazing  cRpablllty" — 
beyond  that  of  most  other  nations. 

According  to  this  offl'lal  and  another 
source  Involved  in  the  system,  the  NSA  gave 
the  FBI  secret  data,  ptirportedly  for  domes- 
tic security  reasons. 

But  It  was  understood  that  the  Justice 
Department,  the  parent  organization  of  the 
FBI,  had  curbed  this  arrangement  within 
the  last  two  years  because  it  had  become 
difficult  to  separate  domestic  security  intel- 
ligence from  information  that  could  have  a 
bearing  on  criminal  cases. 

Department  officials  feared  that  criminal 
cases  against  U.S.  citizens  could  be  legally 
tainted  if  they  were  based,  at  least  in  part, 
on  phone  calls  recorded  without  a  warrant. 

One  source  said  that  this  practice  had  con- 
stituted "bad  judgment"  on  the  part  of  the 
FBI,  although  it  was  legal. 

Another  defended  the  NSA's  overseas  elec- 
tronic surveUlance  in  these  words.  Insofar  as 
it  affected  tbe  FBI: 

"It  doesnt  violate  the  law.  It  doesn't  re- 
quire burglary  and  doesnt  require  opening 
mall.  It's  a  pretty  healthy  capability  in  terms 
of  civil  rlghte." 

However,  a  Justice  Department  official 
questioned  whether  Information  gathered  by 
electronic  survelUance  outelde  the  United 
States  would  be  admiaslble  in  a  criminal 
proceeding. 

"It  Is  unclear  to  what  extent  the  Fourth 
Amendment  (guarantee  against  unreason- 
able search  and  seirure)  would  apply  over- 
seas," he  said.  E^ven  a  noncltizen  overseas 
has  some  Fourth  Amendment  right  if  the 
stuff  is  going  to  be  used  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings here." 

On  the  eve  of  the  scheduled  Senate  hear- 
ings, Atty.  Gen.  Bdward  H.  Levi,  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Ford,  paid  a  visit  last 
Tuesday  to  Chairman  Frank  Church  (D- 
Ida.)   and  the  other  committee  members. 

According  to  committee  q>okeeman,  Spen- 
cer Davis,  Levi  made  a  "generalized  appeal" 
for  postponement  of  the  hearings  on  na- 
tional security  grounds.  Tlie  panel  voted 
to  honor  the  Administration's  request  until 
the  matter  could  be  explored  further. 

"The  committee  was  not  trying  to  de- 
stroy the  electronic  survelUance  capabilities 
of  the  NSA,"  a  committee  source  said.  "The 
abuse  of  these  capabilities  was  the  reason 
for  our  hearings.  We  were  not  about  to  re- 
veal the  techniques." 

Those  techniques  are  so  sensitive  they 
cannot  be  described  publicly.  The  Times' 
sources  said. 

According  to  knowledgeable  officials,  the 
NSA  monitors  mlUions  of  overseas  phone 
calls,  as  well  as  those  within  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  part  of  Ite  code-breaking  and  for- 
eign intelligence-gathering  operations.  In 
addition,  it  Intercepte  certoln  radio  and 
cable  communications. 

The  agency  does  not  monitor  domestic 
phone  calls,  they  said,  although  U.S.  citi- 
zens may  be  overheard  when  they  are  parties 
to  overseas  caUs.  Because  the  quantity  is  so 
large,  the  NSA  uses  computers  to  screen  out 
conversations  that  have  no  InteUigence 
value,  one  source  said. 

These  computers  are  programmed  to  scan 
conversations  and  record  those  in  which 
key  words  are  used,  including  the  names  of 
^  particular  persons  or  organizations. 

The  Senate  committee  is  also  imderstood 
to  be  Investigating  evidence  that  the  FBI 


furnished  tbe  NSA  with  a  list  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens whose  overseas  calls  were  of  interest 
to  the  bureau. 

Congressional  sources  said  that  the  FBI, 
in  turn,  assisted  the  NSA  by  breaking  into 
foreign  embassies  to  obtain  code-books  and 
other  inaterlal  to  help  the  agency  decipher 
intercepted  messages. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  6.  1975] 
Opening  or  Mas.  is  TkACSD  to  FBI — ^Agency 

Concedes    OpsaAnoN — Dxclaxeb    Purpose 

Was  "To  Thwart  Espionage" 

(By  John  M.  Crewdson) 

Washington,  Aug.  6. — Agente  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  opened  and 
photographed  foreign  and  domestic  maU  at 
several  sites  in  the  United  Stetes  beginning 
in  1968  and  continuing  until  possibly  1970, 
according  to  a  source  with  direct  knowledge 
of  the  secre>t  operation. 

The  source  said  that  the  openings  were 
centered  in  New  Tork  and  Washington,  where 
they  involved  chlefiy  mall  addressed  to  So- 
viet-bloc embassies  and  missions  to  the 
United  Nations,  but  occurred  also  in  other 
cities,  including  San  Francisco. 

statement    by    TJB.I. 

He  said  that  the  openings,  known  within 
the  FJB.I.  as  "Z-covera,"  were  accomplished 
without  the  authority  of  judicial  search  war- 
ranto, and  were  thus  a  vlc^tion  of  Federal 
stetutes  prohibiting  obstruction  of  the 
maUs.  He  added  that  the  openings  had  been 
made  with  the  assistance  of  "certain  officials 
of  the  Poet  Office  (who]  knew  what  the 
F3J.  was  doing." 

Asked  about  the  source's  assertions,  an 
F£J.  spokesman  issued  the  following  stete- 
ment: 

"In  connection  With  ite  foreign  counter- 
inteUlgence  reaponsibUities,  the  F3J.  did 
engage  in  opening  of  maU  tmtU  1968,  when 
former  Director  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  ordered  the 
activity  to  be  discontinued. 

"The  motive  behind  It  was  solely  to  carry 
out  F3J.  counterintelligence  req>onslbUi- 
ties  in  order  to  thwart  espionage  efforte  di- 
rected against  the  United  Stetes  by  foreign 
powers. 

"No  activitiee  of  this  nature  were  under- 
teken  by  the  F3  J.  after  1986." 

A  q>okesman  for  the  Postel  Service  said 
that  his  agency  would  have  no  comment  on 
the  report  "at  this  time." 

Tbe  source's  account  and  the  bureau's 
unusual  confirmation  of  part  of  his  account 
represent  the  first  disclosure  that,  like  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  F.B.I,  also 
participated  in  the  opening  and  photograph- 
ing of  parcels  and  letters  It  believed  to  be  of 
some  InteUigence  value. 

The  New  Tork  Times  reported  yesterday 
that  Justice  Department  lawyers  investigat- 
ing aUeged  wrongdoing  by  tbe  CJJL  had 
concluded  that  tbe  agency's  "maU  Intwcept" 
program,  which  lasted  from  1953  untU  1973, 
had  violated  Federal  stetutes  protecting  tbe 
sanctity  of  first-class  maU. 

Tbe  same  standards  would  presumably  be 
applied  by  the  Justice  Department  to  the 
FBJ.'s  "Z-covers,"  although,  as  with  tbe 
CJ.A.  investigation,  a  key  question  would  be 
whether  the  openings  took  place  within  the 
last  five  years. 

That  Is  the  period  In  which,  according  to 
the  Federal  stetute  of  llmltetlons  violations 
of  Section  1702  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
State  Code,  which  prohlblta  tbe  detention  or 
opening  ot  the  malls  without  a  search  war- 
rant, must  have  taken  place  if  they  >ire  to  be 
prosecuted. 

Asked  whether  any  attMnpt  had  been  made 
to  obtain  search  warrante  in  the  "Z-oover" 
program,  the  source  said  that  tbe  senders 
and  recipiente  of  the  letters  bad  not  been  the 
subjecte  of  a  criminal  investigation  by  the 
bureau. 
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••How  could  you  get  a  warrant?"  the  source 
asked  ilietoncallf . 

Tbe  year  10M.  givea  as  the  cutoff  date  for 
the  maa  openlnga  is  tbe  same  year,  aocoitflnK 
to  CtanaoB  IC.  KWey.  the  F3 X  llrector.  ojit 
bureau  agenta  itopped  committing  trara^arles 
to  gain  foreign  tntelllgence  Information. 
STOLEN  urrm  cited 
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There  have  been  reports,  however,  that  al- 
thooi^  Mr.  Boorer  apparently  trimmed  back 
the  buivatfk  teuntMMplonage  effort  in  19M. 
such  hrMk-lna  OMUtaraed  on  a  leas  fonnal 
basia,  and  ther*  an  alao  Indications  that  the 
mau  opanlnai  pacalctwl  as  weu. 

Tha  aouioa  ottad.  for  example,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  XbaX  waa  ataten  from  the  F3 J.'s  office 
la  Medte,  Pia.,  in  vm  and  subsequently  made 
avalUbIa  to  seroral  new^wpers. 

Thad  latter,  dated  Nov.  30,  1970,  was  from 
Thomae  X.  Xagecaon,  a  Boy  Scout  leader  from 
Moaoow,  Idaho,  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Waahlngton  and  contamed  a  request  for  in- 
fannatlon  about  a  prospective  visit  to  the 
VABA.  by  his  troop  of  six  Explorer  Scouts. 
.Mkad  hov.  If  the  mall  openings  were 
halted  in  1986,  the  1870  letter  found  Its  way 
to  tha  FJJ.^s  flies,  the  bureau  qwkesman 
replied  that  thla  agency  would  stand  on  Its 
statement. 

Ona  Jqattaa  DepaiUuent  source  said,  how- 
ewr.  that  alter  19M  the  F.BJ.  continued  to 
'*Mt«a  aoptia  at  eoaaapoodence  produced 
by  tka  OXA.%  aHril  IntaroBpt  prograai.  which 
a«  that  ttoaa  waa  alao  centetad  In  New  York 
andaan 


JVm  aaPOKT  BECAIXKD 

One  waU-lnformed  source  said  that  he  was 
virtually  oartain  that  the  Idaho  letter,  which 
he  said  was  "dlscuasad  quite  a  bit"  within 
the  bureau  after  It  had  become  public,  had 
been  obtained  by  tha  P3J.  as  a  result  of  a 
"Z-cowr." 

Anotliar  wan-placed  source  said,  however, 
that  after  1968  tha  YMl.  continued  to  re- 
ceive copies  of  oomqmndence  produced  by 
tha  CXA.'a  mall  Intnoept  program,  which  at 
tlMkt  tlma  was  also  centered  In  New  Tork  and 
San  ftfaorisro. 

The  source  suggested  that  the  Idaho  letter 
might  iMtve  t>een  provided  to  the  F3J., 
by  the  CXA..  rather  than  obtained  directly 
by  the  F3 X,  whioh.  If  true,  woiad  represent 
the  first  known  Instance  In  which  the  CXJi. 
tampered  with  maU  from  one  domestic  ad- 
dress to  another. 

A  commlsaton  appointed  last  January  by 
President  Ford  to  look  into  the  CJA.'s 
rtomeetlc  aetlrlUea  reported  in  June  that  the 
agency,  over  a  ao-yaar  period,  had  opened 
and  axaanlned  maU  between  the  United 
States  and  various  Communist  countries. 

The  commission,  which  was  b^adffd  by  Vice 
Prasldant  BockafaUer.  reported  that  In  Jan- 
uary, 1068.  tha  F3X  approached  the  Post 
OOloe  Departokent  "for  the  purpose  of  In- 
stituting similar  coverage  of  mall  to  and 
from  tha  Sovlat  Union." 

The  bureau  was  told,  the  commission  re- 
ported, that  the  C.XJl.  was  already  conduct- 
ing such  an  effort,  and  an  agreement  was 
subsequently  reached  in  which  "the  CJA 
would  aend  to  the  F3.I.  maU  project  Items 
which  ware  of  Internal  security  interest." 

The  commission  report  said,  however,  that 
"the  bureau  agreed  with  the  CJ-A.'s  sug- 
gestion that  tha  project  should  be  handled 
by  the  CJA.  alone." 

(From  Newsweek  Magaaint,  JiUy  28,  1975] 
Thb  FBTa  "Black-Bac  Bots" 
(Now.  Breiy  foraign  Intelligence  agent 
had  suq>ected  It  and  every  major  nuUloao  had 
known  for  aova,  but  laat  week  director  Olar- 
raaaKaasry  aada  fk  oadal:  ttie  FBI.  he  re- 
portad,  haa  In  tha  pas*  made  "suzreptmons 
•wnaa"  Into  vaatooa  plaoea,  forMgn  amfoas- 
Bisa  iBdadad.  «»  obtain  what  it  felt  was 
iBHMrtant  Information.  KeUey  said  tha 
bra^-lns  began  during  World  War  n  and 
ware  largely  dlseonttnuad  by  j.  Edgar  Hoover 
to  1988,  and  ha  Implied  they  were  legal  be- 


cause tfae  agents  "acted  In  good  faith."  But 
the  disdoaure  toiudted  off  a  major  furor: 
Attorney  Oeneral  Bdward  Levi  promised  a 
criminal  Inveatlgatlon,  several  foreign  am- 
baasadors  caUed  the  White  House  to  learn 
whether  they  had  been  targets,  and  Presi- 
dential counsel  PhUlp  Buchen  berated  Levi 
for  not  keeping  Kelley  "on  a  shorter  leash." 
Most  Intrlguingly,  the  director's  dlsclostire 
also  set  other  tongues  wagging.  Newsweek's 
Anthony  Marro  pieced  together  this  story 
of  the  FBI's  after-hours  adventures.) 

The  FBI  agents  usuaUy  went  in  clean:  no 
badge,  no  guns,  no  credentials.  Almost  always 
they  wore  the  standard  uniform  of  suit  and 
tie,  but  with  labels  and  cleaners'  markings 
removed.  "It  was  your  ass  If  you  got  caught," 
recalled  a  former  agent  who  said  he  had 
taken  part  In  many  break-Ins.  "You  were 
told,   'If   you   get   caught,   you're   on  your 
own."    They    were    known    as    "black-bag 
teams"  or  "black -bag  boys"  and  they  usuaUy 
consisted — at  a   minimum — of  a  locksmith, 
a  lookout  and  a  couple  of  men  to  do  the 
ransacking.  Depending  on  the  purpose  of  the 
break-In,  one  of  them  would  know  how  to 
use  a  camera  or  InstaU  a  bug.  Sometimes 
a  "slugger"  was  sent  along  to  intercept  vm- 
expecced  visitors.  "We  had  guys  who,  U  they 
went  bad,  would  be  the  best  second-stMy 
men  in  the  world,"  boasted  one  former  agent. 
Over  the  years,  a  Justice  Department  offi- 
cial told  Newsweek's  Stephan  Lesher,  the  FBI 
conducted  about  1,600  break-Ins  of  f<»«lgn 
embassies  and  missions,  mob  hangouts  n.n/^ 
the  headquarters  of  such  extremist  groups 
as   the   Ku   Klux  Klan  and  the  American 
Oommunlst  Party.  Embassy  break-ins,  aver- 
aging one  a  month  by  ona  estimate,  were 
usually  staged  to  get  lnforn>ation  that  could 
help    the   National  Security   Agency   break 
foreign  codes. 

Bugs:  One  top  source  said  last  week  that 
he  never  knew  of  a  case  In  which  the  FBI 
planted  a  bug  in  an  embassy;  if  the  code 
were  cracked,  no  bug  would  be  needed  any- 
way and,  besides,  a  diplomatic  bug  was  al- 
most siu-e  to  be  found.  But  break-Ins  against 
organized-crime  flgiu^s  and  VB.  Commu- 
nists were  almost  always  to  plant  bugs. 
'"Hiey  bad  bugs  In  mob  apartments  all  over 
New  Y<M-k,"  said  one  government  investi- 
gator. 

A  break- In  at  a  mob  office  in  aY>oklyn,  for 
example,  might  employ  only  a  lookout,  a 
driver  for  a  getaway  car  and  a  couple' of 
agents.  But  a  break-In  at  a  major  embassy 
or  mission  would  require  not  only  a  skilled 
team,  but  dozens  of  agents  to  fan  out  across 
the  city  and  watch  all  of  the  60  to  60  persons 
known  to  have  keys  to  the-  building.  The 
agents  who  entered  usually  would  take  in 
sensitive  cameras  (capable  of  taking  pictures 
without  a  flash)  and  small  copying  machines 
that  could  be  folded  Into  a  suitcase,  '"niey 
wouldn't  read  anything,"  said  one  FBI 
source.  "They'd  Just  copy  everything  In 
sight."  The  agents  would  photograph  the 
coding  machine  from  every  possible  angle, 
then  copy  messages  and  replace  the  orig- 
inals. The  Idea  was  that  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  would  have  Intercepted  incom- 
ing coded  messages  and  the  FBI  would  have 
decoded  copies.  That,  plus  the  photographs, 
might  enable  the  NSA  to  break  the  code 

Two  sources  said  that  the  FBI  actually 
smuggled  out  an  entire  coding  machine 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  Borrowing  a  truck 
and  uniforms  from  a  garbage  collection  com- 
pany, agents  drove  into  the  yard  of  the 
Czech  Embassy  In  Washington  and  waited 
near  an  open  vrtndow,  through  which  a  Czech 
defector  passed  not  only  the  machine  but 
nearly  a  truckload  of  files.  "They  were  so 
excited  that  they  forgot  to  pick  up  the  gar- 
bage." said  one  source.  The  next  morning, 
the  FBI  aimed  the  results  from  a  hide-out. 
"One  of  the  funniest  things  you'd  ever  see," 
tha  source  said,  "was  the  film  of  the  Czech 
deputy  chief  of  sectirity  going  to  the  Soviet 
Embassy  with  his  hat  In  his  hand.  Tha 
Czechs  couldn't  even   wire  Prague  to   teU 


them  what  had  happened.  They  had  to  go  to 
the  Soviet  embassy  and  use  tha  Soviet  ma- 
chines." 

Salute:  This  same  source  and  another 
agreed  that  In  the  late  1960s  and  earlv 
19608  the  FBI  also  broke  Into  the  Polish 
and  Yugoslav  embassies  In  Washington.  At 
least  three  separate  bureau  sources  agreed 
that  there  was  "no  way"  for  agents  to  pene- 
trate the  Soviet  Embassy,  so  Instead  they 
targeted  Soviet  satellite  oountnea.  Even  al- 
lies, such  as  France  or  Japan,  were  occasional 
targets,  as  were  the  Arab  stetes.  "All  the 
Arab  embassies  were  easy,"  said  one  bureau 
source.  "The  only  problem  was  trliq>lng  over 
the  Israelis  already  Inside."  Ha  said  that  in 
at  least  one  case  FBI  agents  breaking  Into  an 
Arab  mission  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  Israeli  agents.  What  happens  In  such 
cases?  "You  salute  each  other  and  walk 
away,"  the  source  said.  "Nobody  wants  any 
trouble." 

There  were  enough  problems  as  It  was 
Once,  in  a  mob  headquarters  In  the  Midwest, 
an  agent  planting  a  microphone  slipped  on 
a  Joist  m  the  attic  and  thrust  his  foot 
through  the  celling  of  tiie  room  below.  The 
agents  had  to  wake  up  the  owner  of  a  hard- 
ware store  and  get  plaster  to  repair  the  ceil- 
ing before  dawn.  During  the  late  1950s,  two 
sources  said,  an  agent  had  a  heart  attack 
and  died  while  helping  with  a  bag  Job  In  . 
one  of  the  Eastern  European  embassies.  And 
sometimes  local  police  stumbled  onto  an  FBI 
break-in.  When  that  happ«ied,  "You  hit  the 
cop  and  you  ran,"  said  ona  former  agent.  Said 
another:  "There  were  some  nasty  confron- 
tations In  back  alleys." 

Two  sources  recalled  a  case  ten  years  ago 
in  which  FBI  agents  had  earlier  planted  a 
bug  in  the  ofllce  of  a  mob  attorney  and  had 
"gone  back  In  to  Juloe  It  up."  Ona  agent 
dropped  something  that  he  shouldn't  have 
been  carrying  anyway— either  his  credentials 
or  a  report  with  his  name  on  It — and  whan 
the  lawyer  came  In  next  mcx-nlng,  it  was  clear 
the  FBI  had  been  there.  As  the  sources  re- 
called It,  the  agent  was  fired. 

There  were  cases  In  which  local  police  con- 
cealed the  FBI's  tracks.  More  than  a  decade 
ago,  a  former  New  York  City  policeman  i«. 
caUed,  the  TBI  broke  Into  the  apartment  of 
a  Soviet  diplomat  assigned  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  usual,  there  was  an  agent  on  watch 
in  the  lobby  of  the  apartment,  but  the  Bus- 
sian — who  had  forgotten  some  theater 
tickets — somehow  returned  without  being 
spotted.  When  he  discovered  the  agents,  their 
only  recourse  was  to  pretend  that  they  really 
were  burglars.  They  hit  him,  knocked  him 
down  and  hurriedly  ransacked  the  room.  The 
Russians  called  the  cops,  who  came  to  In- 
vestigate, but  later  that  night  the  FBI  told 
the  detectives  not  to  probe  too  hard.  The 
detectives  were  unhappy  aliout  It  because 
they  had  to  fill  out  monthly  statue  reports 
on  the  "un8<rfved"  case. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  the  FBI  im- 
wlttlngly  helped  the  New  York  police.  An 
FBI  agent  was  breaking  into  the  apartment 
of  a  mobster  while  a  lookout  and  a  getaway 
man  waited  In  separate  cars.  Hie  plan  was 
for  the  "burglar "  to  come  out  and  signal  to 
the  lookout,  who  would  honk  twice;  the  get- 
away car  would  drive  up  and  speed  the  "bur- 
glar" away.  "Off  they  went  at  90  miles  per 
hour,"  said  a  former  agent.  "About  six  blocks 
away,  the  driver  looks  at  the  passenger  and 
says,  'Who  the  f are  you?'  The  passen- 
ger looks  at  the  driver  and  answers,  'Who 

the  f .  are  you?' "   The  passenger.   It 

seemed,  was  a  police  "btirglar"  whose  target 
was  another  apartment  In  the  same  buUd- 
ing— and  whoee  getaway  signal  was  also  two 
honks  of  a  horn. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  9, 19751 

CIA  Sam  To  Kkep  Poisons 

(By  Oeorge  Lardner,  Jr.) 

An    official    of    the    Central    Intelligence 

Agency  prevented  the  destruction  of  various 
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tcnlns  In  spite  ct  a  presidential  order  calling 
for  the  elimination  ct  the  U.8.  stockpile  of 
tacterlologloal  weapons,  according  to  in- 
formed sources. 

The  preservation  of  the  so-called  "odds 
and  ends"  of  bacteriological  warfare  will  be 
sxtbjectcd  to  public  hearings  next  week  be- 
fore the  Senate  Intelligence  conunlttee, 
headed  by  Frank  Chtirch  (D.-Idaho). 

PresWeut  Nixon,  m  November,  1969,  took 
what  was  then  described  as  "a  decisive  step" 
toward  outlawing  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal warfare,  by  ordering  destruction  of  the 
U.S.  stockpile  of  bacteriological  weapons. 

Despite  that  edict,  sources  said,  some  5 
per  cent  of  the  proscribed  poisons  were 
"withheld"  from  destruction  on  the  grounds 
that  they  might  be  useful  for  scientific  or 
experimental  purposes. 

A  middle -level  official  of  the  CIA  was  re- 
sponsible for  that  order,  sources  said. 

The  poisons  that  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed were  discovered  In  a  warehouse  at 
Ft.  Detrlck,  Md.,  by  the  White  House  earlier 
this  year,  officials  said. 

White  House  officials  recently  submitted  a 
report  on  the  Issue  to  the  Senate  committee 
with  the  expressed  hope  that  the  committee 
could  and  would,  confine  the  Issue  to  a 
publicly  printed  report. 

Instead,  Church  Insisted  on  public  bear- 
ings, perhaps,  critics  said,  to  bolster  his 
claims  that  the  CIA  has  been  operating  like 
"a  rogue  elephant"  out  of  control. 

Administration  sources  said  they  doubted 
Church  could  make  much  headway  with  his 
charges.  They  acknowledged  that  the  bac- 
teriological materials  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed but  added  that  the  substances  wound 
up  at  Ft.  Detrlck  without  any  clear  under- 
standing that  they  were  deadly  or  even 
dangerous. 

ADOmONAL   STATEMENT    6TTBMITTED    BY 
SENATOK    BCATHIAS 

A  KESPONsnu;  inquibx 

Ml-.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Oart  Hart)  for  his  remarks  today  on  the 
important  question  of  leaks  and  ttie  in- 
telligence community.  When  Senator 
Mansfield  and  I  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  select  committee  to  examine  our 
Nation's  intelligence  needs,  we  fully  real- 
ized the  sensitive  and  important  task  the 
select  committee  would  face.  It  was  not 
our  objective  to  Jeopardize  the  intelli- 
gence community  or  to  weaken  the  ^rttal 
contribution  it  makes  to  our  Nation's  se- 
curity, rather,  we  believed  that  America's 
intelligence  arm  should  be  strengtiiened 
by  a  careful  examinati<m  of  intelligence 
programs,  budgets,  management,  and 
technology.  And — ^most  important — there 
was  the  need  to  determine  the  proper 
role  of  the  intelUgence  agencies  within 
the  Constitution  and  the  law. 

The  select  committee  is  well  on  the 
way  to  completing  its  work.  As  Senator 
Hart  points  out  in  his  remarks  today,  the 
committee  has  conducted  that  work  in  a 
responsible  manner.  The  select  commit- 
tee respects — and  has  carefully  ob- 
served— the  need  to  refrain  from  leaking 
information.  The  committee  will  con- 
tinue to  respect  that  need.  I  thank  Sen- 
ator Hart  for  his  discussion  of  the  ex- 
cellent record  of  tlus  committee  in  con- 
ducting a  thorough  and  responsible  in- 
Quiry. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presideat. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 


be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  with  statonents  therein  limited 

to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Bfr. 
Leahy).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
UNTIL  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  conclusian  of 
business  tomorrow,  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
noon  on  the  following  day. 

Tlie  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FORCED  BUSING:  A  CONGRES- 
SIONAL SOLUTION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  beginning 
on  Septeml)er  17  and  continuing  for  a 
total  of  9  days,  the  question  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren  was  ardently 
debated.  Indeed,  parliamentary  exer- 
cises taxed  the  skill  of  every  participant, 
but  as  my  colleagues  are  aware,  on  the 
9th  day,  it  became  clear  that  a  consensus 
had,  in  fact,  been  reached.  During  that 
period,  the  Senate  passed  three  anti- 
busing  amendments — an  average  of  one 
every  3  days. 

The  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  oCFered  a 
well  thought-out  and  very  desirable 
amendment  to  stop  forced  busing.  It 
passed  the  Senate  on  September  24  by 
a  vote  of  51  to  45.  Other  Senators  were 
active  participants  in  that  debate. 

And,  as  I  stated  at  that  time,  the  many 
evils  of  forced  busing  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  length. 
The  record  is  there,  and  it  is  plain.  But, 
I  l>elieve  that  it  is  well  for  Senators  to 
ponder  the  widespread  public  dissatis- 
faction with  the  continuing  Federal  in- 
terference with  our  local  school  systems. 
Frankly,  the  American  people  are  fed 
up — they  are  fed  up  with  a  meddling 
Federal  Government,  they  are  fed  up 
with  a  Congress  that  will  not  face  up 
to  its  constitutional  responsibilities;  and 
they  are  fed  up  with  the  ever-growing 
centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  ol 
arrogant,  unelected  Federal  officials. 
They  are  fed  up  with  continuing  infla- 
tion, vast  budget  deficits,  and  the  politi- 
calization  of  the  Nation's  energy  policy. 
In  short,  the  American  people  are  fed  up 
with  the  present  occupants  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  any  Judge. 

A  redirection  of  present  policies  is 
needed,  and  it  is  needed  immediately. 


There  is  no  better  place  to  begin  than 
by  putting  a  stop  to  forced  busing  and 
returning  control  of  the  schools  of  this 
Nation  to  local  units  of  government  and 
thereby  to  the  people.  And,  let  os  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  Congress  can  stop 
forced  busing  if  it  wHl.  It  has  the  au- 
thority to  act,  and  the  American  people 
know  it. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  that  the  con- 
ference committee  contains  enough  anti- 
busing  Senators  to  Approve  the  compro- 
mise amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
JoHNSToif  > .  Just  as  they  voted  to  approve 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  about 
a  month  ago,  I  trust  they  will  vote  to  ap- 
prove the  Johnston  amendment  this  af- 
ternoon. However,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  there  appears  to  t>e  some 
confusion  in  certain  quarters  about  the 
constitutiontdity  of  antlbusing  legisla- 
tion. And,  since  this  confusion  seems  to 
be  growing,  rather  than  relenting,  I  am 
compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  pro- 
ponents of  forced  busing  are  deliberately 
attempting  to  inhibit  congressional  ac- 
tion by  suggesting  that  busing  is  "consti- 
tutionally required."  And.  that  being 
"constitutionally  required,"  Congress 
cannot  regulate  it  or  so  the  argument 
goes.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Indeed,  such  wild  assertions  of 
congressional  impotency  fly  in  the  face  of 
express  constitutional  language.  One  can 
only  assume  that  such  statements  are 
made  in  an  attempt  to  obscure  the  issue 
and  frustrate  the  purpose  of  those  legis- 
lators who  wish  to  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  and  all  races  in  all  parts 
of  the  coimtry  and  stop  forced  busing. 

In  the  leading  case  of  Swann  v.  Char- 
Jotte-Mecklenhurg  Board  of  Education. 
402  U.S.  1  (1971),  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  authority  of  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  to  order  forced  busing  as  a 
part  of  a  desegregation  plan.  Speaking 
through  Chief  Justice  Burger,  the  Court 
said  that — 

The  remedial  techniques  (forced  busing) 
used  in  the  District  Court's  order  were  with- 
in that  court's  power  to  provide  equitable  re- 
Uef."  The  Chief  Justice  subsequently  noted 
that  "An  objection  to  transportation  of  stu- 
dents may  have  validity  when  the  time  or 
distance  of  travel  Is  so  great  as  to  either 
risk  the  health  of  the  children  or  significant- 
ly Impinge  on  the  educational  process. 

Additionally,  he  obsei-ved  that — 
Neither  school  authorities  nor  district 
courts  are  constitutionally  required  to  make 
year-by-year  adjustments  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  student  bodies  once  the  affirma- 
tive duty  to  desegregate  has  been  accom- 
plished and  racial  discrimination  through  of- 
ficial action  (emphasis  added)  is  eliminated 
from  the  system. 

Thus,  what  the  Supreme  Cou.-t  really 
said  is  tliat  a  Federal  District  Court  has 
the  authoritj'  to  require  forced  busing, 
not  that  forced  busing  is  constitutionally 
required;  that  there  are  valid  objections 
to  the  transpoitation  of  students,  which 
valid  objections  include  slgniflcantly  im- 
pinging on  the  educational  proce.ss;  and 
that  neither  school  authorities  nor  dis- 
trict coui-ts  are  constttutknaOy  required 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  racial  com- 
position o£  student  bodies  once  desegre- 
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gation  has  been  accompUfihed  and  racial 
dlscrinUnatkm  throiudi  official  action  Is 
eliminated.  That  holding  Is  a  far  cry 
from  the  so-called  dogma  of  "constitu- 
tionally required  busing."  Forced  busing 
is  not  constitutionally  required.  It  Is  con- 
stitutionally permitted— which  Is  simply 
to  say  that  forced  busing  orders  are  not 
unconstitutional. 

But,  continuing  with  the  reasoning  of 
the  Court,  has  forced  busing  significantly 
impinged  on  the  educational  process? 
Prof.  James  8.  Coleman  of  Johns  Hop- 
Uos  Italvflnlty.  the  much  lauded  author 
of  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity" 
which  came  out  In  1966,  after  observing 
the  numerous  and  Inevitable  hardships 
that  almyi  result  from  busing  decrees, 
has  concluded  that  forced  busing  does 
not  WW*.  Indeed,  he  suggests  thnt  it  en- 
courages the  so-called  "white  flight"  out 
of  the  cities,  and  generally  has  a  destruc- 
tive effect  upon  the  educational  process 
And.  aocordlng  to  Professor  Coleman,  the 
(testmcttve  nature  of  busing  is  such  that 
it  should  be  discontinued. 

Obviously,  Professor  Coleman,  a  strong 
advocate  of  desegregation  and  one  has 
carefully  studied  the  matter,  feels  that 
forced  busing  "significantly  impinges  on 
the  educational  process."  This  being  true, 
in  addition  to  not  l>eing  constitutionally 
requh^  it  Is  not  appropriate.  Under  the 
Constitution,  as  interpreted  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger,  it  is  subject  to  a  valid  ob- 
jection—an  objection  that  Congress  has 
both  the  authority  and  the  duty  to  raise. 
The  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
^own  V.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S. 
463,  struck   down   State-required   dual 
school  systems  as  being  violative  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  UJ3.  Constltu- 
tlML  Tills  Interpretation  of  that  amend- 
ment and  the  equal  protection  clause 
contahied  therein,  has  been  fundamen- 
tal to  desegregation  cases  ever  since.  And 
Just  as  the  framers  of  the  14th  amend- 
mmt  wished  to  maximize  individual  lib- 
erty and  equaUty  under  the  law,  they 
wished  for  the  Congress  to  be  Involved 
with  the  guarantees  it  provides.  There- 
fore, they  wisely  provided  in  section  five 

of  the  amendment  that 

Th*  CongrtM  Bluai  have  power  to  enfonse. 
by  ftpproprlAte  leglaUtion,  the  provlslona  of 
tbl«  »rUcie.  *^  *" 
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section  five  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
Insure  that  a  true  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  is  afforded  to  the  schoolchildren  of 
this  Nation.  Just  as  the  Chief  Justice  in 
1971  wisely  understood  that  forced  bus- 
ing could  conceivablj'  be  such  a  detri- 
ment as  to  slgnincanUy  impinge  on  the 
educational  process,  the  framers  of  that 
amendment  so  many  decades  ago  realized 
the  need  for  Congress  to  have  the  consti- 
tutional authority  to  supplemoit  Court 
decisions  with  necessary  legislative  di- 
rectives. Congress  can  act  on  Professor 
Coleman's  conclusions.  Congress  can  find 
that  forced  busing  not  only  wastes  valu- 
able energy  and  violates  the  wishes  of 
the  American  people,  but  that  it  also 
signlflcantiy  imphiges  on  the  educational 
process.  Under  the  authority  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Congress  can  act  within  the 
frameworlc  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Swann  v.  Board  of  Education  and 
put  an  end  to  forced  busing.  In  doing  so. 
Congress  would  not  be  reversing  that 
Court  decision,  it  would  be  acting  in  strict 
adherence  to  its  mandate  of  not  inter- 
fering with  the  educational  process  as 
the  Chief  Justice  indicated.  Such  legis- 
lation would  not  be  a  deprivation  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  but  rather  a  vindica- 
tion of  Swann  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Court,  and  of  the  14th  amendment 
itself. 

And.  while  the  clear  provision  I  have 
cited  establishes  beyond  doubt  that  there 
is  a  very  proper  role  for  Congress  to  play 
in  the  regulation  of  forced  busing  an- 
other section  of  the  Constitution  makes 
it  equally  as  clear  that  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  regulate  judicial  remedies. 
The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inferior  Federal  courts 
is  stated  in  article  HI.  Section  one  of  that 
article  provides  that — 

The  Judlctal  Power  of  the  United  Stetes. 
shall  be  vested  In  one  supreme  Court,  and 
insuch  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish, 
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threads  its  way  throughout  our  history 
In  Cary  v.  Curtis,  44  UjB.  236  (1845)  the 
Supreme  Court,  speaking  through  the 
eminent  Justice  Story,  declared  that— 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
although  It  has  its  origin  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, Is  (except  In  enumerated  instances  ao 
pUcable  exclusively  to  this  court  (and  which 
do  not  Involve  forced  busing)),  dependent 
for  Its  distribution  and  organization,  and  for 
the  modes  of  its  exercise,  entirely  upon  the 
action  of  Congress,  who  possesses  the  sole 
power  of  creating  tribunals  (Inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court) ,  for  the  exercise  of  the  Judi- 
cial  power,  and  of  investing  them  with  Juris- 
diction either  limited,  concourent,  or  exclu- 
sive, and  of  withholding  jurisdiction  from 
them  in  the  exact  degrees  and  character 
which  to  Congress  may  seem  proper  and  for 
the  public  good. 


Indeed,  the  distinguished  l^al  scholar 
^^chlbald  Cox,  has  written  with  approval 
of  the  right  of  Congress  to  exercise  this 
authority  under  the  14th  amendment  and 
enact  legislation  regulattog  school  deseg- 
regation and  bustag.  "Such  a  statute  "  he 
said,  "would  be  constitutional  as  applied 
to  school  districts  where  violations  of  the 
14th  amendment  occurred  because  it 
would  be  a  measure  adopted  under  sec- 
tion five  to  remedy  past  violations  It 
seems  hrelevant  whether  the  relief  is 
greater  or  lesser  than  the  courts  would 
order.  In  either  event,  the  relief  Is  not 
part  of  the  Constitution,"  Cox,  40  Vni- 
versiti/  of  Cincinnati  Law  Review.  199 
u:r^^\P!  course,  by  his  statement  that 
the  relief  k  not  part  of  the  Constitution. 
P»»«ejeor  Ooac  is.  in  fact,  stating  Uiat 
zaroed  busing  is  not  constitutionally  re- 
qinrea. 

The  tkne  has  now  come  for  Congress 
to  aKflKlie  tts  express  authority  ^^M^w 


Therefore.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
create  Inferior  Federal  courts  and  did. 
In  fact,  create  them  by  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789.  Having  created  the  inferior  Fed- 
eral courts,  Congress  has  the  power  to 
abolish  them  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  to 
prescribe  or  limit  their  jurisdiction. 

Indeed,  in  Turner  v.  Bank  of  North 
America,  4  U.S.  8  (1799),  the  Supreme 
Court  observed  that — 

*,.'^!.- "^^^S*^  *^  frequently  entertained 
that  the  Federal  courts  derive  their  Judicial 
power  immediately  from  the  constitution- 
but  the  political  truth  is.  that  the  disposal 
of  the  Judicial  power  (except  In  a  few  speci- 
fied Instances  (not  relevant  to  forced  bus- 
ing)) belongs  to  Congress.  If  Congress  has 
t^ven  the  power  to  this  court,  we  possess 
It:  not  otherwise.  And,  if  Congress  has  not 
(^ven  the  power  to  us,  or  to  any  other  Court 
U  stm  remains  at  the  legislative  disposal 
Basldes.  Congress  is  not  bound,  and  it  would' 
perhaps,  be  Inexpedient  to  enlarge  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Courts  to  every  sub- 
ject in  every  form,  which  the  Constitution 
nught  warrant." 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  not  only  from  the 
Constitution  Itself,  but  from  the  langu- 
age of  the  Supreme  Court  that  Congress 
has  substantial  authority  over  tiie  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

This  concept  of  legislative  supremacy 


Other  Supreme  Court  cases  upholding 
Uie  disposition  of  power  to  the  legislative 
branch  to  regulate  Federal  Court  juris- 
diction are  readily  available:  Wiscart  v 
Ifauchy.  3  U.S.  320  (1796).  Duroussea  v 
United  States,  10  U.S.  307  (1840);  Ex 
Parte  McCardle,  74  U.S.  506  (1896) . 

And,  indeed,  Congress  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  exercise  its  authority  over  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts.  In 
Lauf  V.  E.  G.  Skinner  and  Company,  303 
U.S.  323  (1938).  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained   the   provisicHis    of    the   Norris- 
lAGuardia  Act  (29  U.S.C.  section  101- 
115) .  which  withdrew  from  the  courts  the 
power  to  Issue  injunctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes. Similarly,  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  provision  of  the  1942  Price  Con- 
trols which,  hi  effect,  stripped  the  Fed- 
eral District  Courts  and  State  Courts  ot 
jurisdiction  to  consider  their  validity  un- 
der the  act  or  the  Constitution,  or  enjoin 
the  enforcement  of  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  and,  instead 
granted  an  emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  set  aside  price 
regulations.  Lockerty  v.  Phillips,  319  US 
182  (1943) ;  Yakus  v.  United  States,  321 
VB.  414  (1944). 

■nns  concept  of  the  authority  of  the 
legislature  to  alter  the  tyrannical  edicts 
Issued  by  unjust^ourts  is,  therefore  not 
some  new  fouaH  idea.  It  pervades  our 
history.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  delegate  unlimited  power  to  Fed- 
eral Judges  who  serve  with  life  tenure 
To  suppose  otherwise  is  contrary  to  rea- 
son. They  provided  that  the  authority  of 
tiie  Federal  Courts  should  not  be  direct, 
but  Indirect.  It  was  to  be  granted  to  the 
Congress  so  that  the  Congress  could  in 
turn  grant  to  the  Federal  Courts  such 
authority,  or  jurisdiction,  as  it  thought 
proper.  And,  having  granted  such  au- 
thority. Congress  can  take  it  away.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  safeguard  agahist  the 
abuse  of  power  by  Federal  Judges  that 
the  Poundtog  Fatiiers  built  uito  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I.  therefore,  suggest  that  it  is  long  past 
time  for  the  Congress  to  adhere  to  its 
constitutional  duties  and  enact  some  sen- 
sible legislation  to  end  the  forced  busing 
of  school  children.  "iTie  constitutional  au- 
thority is  clear.  I  hope  that  the  conferees 
meeting  today  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  S.  622  and  H.R.  7014  wUl  reflect 
upon  the  virisdom  of  Ccmgress  exercising 
the  necessary  boldness  to  make  the  Con- 
stitution work  in  a  way  that  will  provide 
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a  genuine  guarantee  of  freedcHn  and  in- 
dividual liberty.  I  hope  that  the  ccai- 
ferees  as  they  consider  this  complex  en- 
ergy legislation,  win  vote  to  accept  the 
anti-busing  compromise  provision  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  .  The  school- 
cliildren  of  America  deserve  no  less. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize.  Mr. 
President,  is  this: 

This  afternoon  at  3:30 — the  time  was 
originally  at  3  p.m. — the  conferees  con- 
sidering Senate  bill,  S.  622.  and  House 
bill.  H.B.  7014  will  meet  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion that  is  vei-y  important  to  parents  and 
schoolchildren  of  America.  They  will  de- 
cide whether  to  accept  a  version  of  the 
House-passed  antibuslng  amendment. 

I  am  advised  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnsiow) 
will  propose  a  compromise  amendment 
that  is  substantially  similar  to  the  anti- 
busing  amendment  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  RosnT 
C.  Byrd)  offered  to  the  Chamber  of  this 
Senate  a  few  weeks,  ago  and  which  was 
aproved  by  the  Senate  on  September  24. 

At  that  time  a  number  of  Senators 
who  are  members  of  the  conference  com- 
Qiittee — ^and  I  empdiaslze  that  this  con- 
ference committee  will  meet  this  after- 
noon at  3:30  pjn. — a  number  of  Sena- 
tors voted  in  favor  of  the  Byrd  ammd- 
ment  in  this  Chamber  and,  in  so  doing, 
went  on  record  clearly  a?  opposing  the 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren. 

In  looking  at  the  Rccoao  on  Septem- 
ber 24. 1  find  among  those  voting  for  the 
Byrd  amendment  and  against  the  forced 
busing  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr)  .  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BARTtETT).  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beau.)  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Aikansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  PAmrm).  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  Senators  Hartkb.  Hasbbll, 
HoLLiNGs,  Jackson.  Johnston,  Magntt- 
soN,  McClure,  Randolph,  and  Stone. 

In  all.  I  count  15  of  the  25  Senate  con- 
ferees working  on  the  Senate  bill  622  and 
House  bUl  7014.  15  of  the  2f  Senate  con- 
ferees who  voted  for  the  Byrd  amendment 
and  against  forced  busing. 

I  say  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  do  hope  that  each  of  those  Sena- 
tors will  stand  by  what  was  a  commit- 
ment. In  my  judgment,  at  that  time  and 
in  the  conference  deliberations  this 
afternoon  make  sui-e  that  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  fi-orn  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  is  preserved. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yldd. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tlie  distingrilshed  Senator  speaks  of  a 
conference  at  3:30  p.m.  today.  Of  what 
conference  is  he  speaking? 

Mr.  HELMS.  On  the  energy  bill,  I  say 
to  the  SenatCHT. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  was  think- 
ing he  had  in  mind  the  conference  on 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Not  at  aU. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  Senator 
Johnston  is  proposing  a  compromise 
which    Is    almost    identical    with    the 


amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  which  I  happen 
to  cosponsor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Preslc'.ent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
debate  today  on  the  General  Slay  matter 
that  Mr.  Robert  Old  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  (30LDWATER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
3 -minute  extmslon  of  the  time  for 
routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Ml'.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


NEW  YORK  CmrS  FINANCIAL 
DISTRESS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  is  a  very  In- 
teresthag  story  entitled  "Four  Luxiuy 
Towers  To  House  the  Poor  Opening  In 
Harlem."  This  news  story  is  highly  in- 
structive in  terms  of  financial  distress  of 
the  city  of  New  York;  but.  further  than 
that,  it  points  ^  finger  at  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment—specifically, Congress. 

I  read  the  first  paragraph  of  a  story 
written  by  Robert  E.  Tomasson: 

A  federally  subsidized  housing  project  for 
the  poor  Is  scheduled  to  open  in  East  Harlem 
in  about  two  months  with  luxury  featxires 
never  before  Included  in  low-income  hous- 
ing In  the  United  States.  Depending  on  the 
point  of  view,  the  project  is  regarded  as  a 
monument  to  government  oompaaslou  or  an 
epitaph  on  bvu'eaucratic  foUy. 

Then  the  article  goes  on  to  say: 

The  project  is  iTalno  "Towers,  fotir  35-story 

buildings  with  a  total  of  856  apartments  on 

the  block  between  123nd  and  123rd  Streets, 

and  Second  and  Third  Avenues.  The  cen- 


trally Air-coudltloned  towers  wlU  have  an 
Indoor  swimming  pool,  a  gymnasium,  an 
auditorium,  a  theater,  a  greenlwuM.  roof 
laundry  rooms  and  play  areas,  and  under- 
ground parlLlng  with  attendants  24  hours 
a  day. 

There  wUl  also  be  six-bedroom  tri-plex 
apartments  with  Il-foot-blgb  ceilings  and 
30-foot-long  balconies. 

Tentative  mlnimimi  rent  for  the  six-bed- 
room f4>artments  U  SllSJlS,  including  utili- 
tlea,  under  Federal  bubeidy  pUuis  committed 
for  40  years. 

Then  Mr.  Tliompson's  story  goes  on 
to  say: 

The  average  construction  cost  per  apart- 
ment is  $68,697.  by  far  the  largest  ever  in 
this  country  for  low-liioome  bousing. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  New  York 
City  financial  distress  speaks  for  Itself. 
We  do  not  often  discuss  the  distress  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  except  when  we 
bandy  around  figures  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral debt  as  of  today  bebig  $545  biUion, 
with  the  interest  thereon  running  be- 
tween $35  billion  and  $38  billion  a  year. 

In  my  judgment,  this  story  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  is  one  of 
these  res  ipsa  loquitur  matters.  It  speak.s 
for  itself. 

The  only  difference  between  the  city 
of  New  York  and  the  U.S.  Government 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
print  money,  and  ignore  the  reality  of 
the  decreasing  value  of  the  dollar  and 
ttie  resulting  inflation.  Bankruptey  is 
bankruptey,  whether  in  New  York  City 
or  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  story  in  its  entirety  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOUX    I.T7XT7RT    TOWEXS    TO    HOOSK    THX     P<  ><1R 

Ofenimc  tK  HaaiJtM 
(By  Robert  B.  Tomaason) 

A  federaUy  subsidized  housing  project  f*^)- 
tlje  poor  Is  scheduled  to  open  in  East  Harlem 
in  about  two  months  with  lux\u7  features 
never  before  included  in  low-Income  housing 
In  the  United  States.  Depending  on  the  point 
of  view,  the  project  is  regarded  as  a  monu- 
ment to  government  compassion  or  a:i  epi- 
taph on  bureaucratic  foUy. 

The  project  is  Talno  Towers,  four  36-stor\ 
tmildlngs  with  a  total  of  666  apartmeiiis  on 
the  block  between  123d  and  123  Streets  and 
Second  and  Third  Avenues.  The  oentraUv 
atr-condltioned  towers  will  have  an  Indoor 
BWlmmlng  pool,  a  (^nxinaslum,  an  audito- 
rium, a  theater,  a  greenhouse,  roof  laundry 
rooms  and  play  areas,  and  underground  park- 
ing with  attendants  24  hours  a  day. 

There  also  will  be  six-bedroom  trlple.x 
apartments  with  11-foot-hlgh  ceUings  und 
20-foot-loDg  balconies. 

Tentative  minimum  rent  for  the  six-bed- 
room apartments  is  »1 13.28.  including  utiU- 
tles,  under  Federal  subsidy  plans  committed 
for  40  years. 

The  average  construction  cost  per  apart- 
ment Is  S68,697,  by  far  the  largost  ever  in 
this  country  for  low-lnoome  housing,  fed- 
eral officials  say  that  the  MS-mUlion  cost  ol 
the  development  represents  the  largest  single 
allocation  for  a  community  project  ever 
made  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

The  basic  features  of  the  project — which 
are  not  likely  to  be  matched  for  many  year?. 
If  at  all.  In  low-Income  bousing — have  evoked 
stiwng  crltlclam  from  city  and  state  bousing 
officials,  including  some  with  the  H.U.D.  It- 
self. 
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Th«  principal  crItlclBm  U  of  the  Urge 
MDOunt  of  nonresldentbU  q>ace.  la  each 
tralldliic  the  first  six  floora — a  total  268.000 
square  feet,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  flTe 
and  one-half  floors  of  the  PanAm  Building — 
were  oonstrueted  for  nonresidential  use. 

This  space  bouses  some  of  the  amenities, 
but  incltides  large  areas  intended  for  agen- 
cies that  would  provide  educational  and  med- 
ical sell  Ices  to  the  community  while  paying 
rent  that  would  be  used  to  keep  apartment 
rents  low. 

But  commercial  tenants  have  not  tiuned 
up,  placing  the  elaborate  financing  of  Taino 
Towcn  In  doubt. 

"They  got  everything  they  wanted  and  now 
they  doat  know  what  to  do  with  it,"  said 
an  oflBdal  in  the  local  H.U.D.  office,  referring 
to  the  community  sponsor,  the  East  Harlem 
Tenants  Council. 

8.  WUUam  Oreen,  regional  administrator 
of  the  Mdsral  Agency,  said  that  because  of 
^e  unprecedented  Inclusion  of  nonresiden- 
tial space  in  a  federally  subsidized  bousing 
iwoject,  final  approval  had  been  given  in 
Washington. 

The  state's  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tion and  the  city's  Housing  and  Development 
Administration  had  considered  financing  the 
project,  but  pulled  out  when  the  sponsoring 
group  insisted  on  including  the  nonresiden- 
tial space. 

THB  MAN  BEHiko  rr 
The  guiding  force  behind  the  project  la 
Bobert  mcol,  a  40-year  old  Presbyterian  min- 
ister who  left  an  East  Harlem  church  to  be- 
oom*  the  full-time  $17,200-a-year  project 
administrator.  He  offers  no  apologies  for  in- 
sisting on  the  nonresidential  space. 

"Tou  dont  predicate  providing  basic  and 
humane  services  for  people  on  a  possible  fu- 
ture collapse  in  the  market."  he  said.  "It's  a 
question  at  whether  we  have  a  viable  city 
or  go  on  building  slums  for  the  poor. 

"I  know  we  have  been  accused  of  overde- 
signing  for  the  poor,  but  we  are  concerned 
with  changing  people's  lives,  not  Just  creat- 
ing another  future  slum." 

"liook  there,"  Mr.  Nlcol  said  as  he  stood 
on  ttie  roof  of  one  of  the  towers,  gesturing 
aoattward.  "From  112th  to  116th  Street,  from 
Wtnt  to  Seventh  Avenue,  a  whole  corridor  of 
pubUo  bousing  built  In  the  nlneteen-fifties 
and  rtztles.  It  wiped  out  hundreds  of  busi- 
nsaes  and  brought  a  tremendous  concentra- 
ttoa  of  the  poor,  which  is  a  problem  by 
d^bUtlon." 


completed  next  Jtme,  about  six  months  after 
famiUes  start  moving  Into  the  first  tower. 
Officials  at  the  Chemical  Bank  conceded 
that  the  timing  would  be  close.  If  the  Inter- 
est reserve  runs  out  while  any  building  Is 
Incomplete,  the  result  could  be  a  mortgage 
default.  The  F.H.A.  would  then  pay  for  the 
balance  and  try  to  seU  the  buUdings  to  a 
private  developer. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  agreed  to  pay  an  interest 
subsidy  of  $1,674,000  a  year  for  the  mcwt- 
gages,  enough  to  reduce  the  7  per  cent  bank 
rate  to  about  2  per  cent.  In- addition,  it  is 
to  pay  »497,000  a  year  in  direct  rent  sub- 
Sidles  for  40  per  cent  of  the  tenants.  Taken 
together,  intwest  and  rent  subsidies  are  a 
40-year  Federal  commitment  of  $82.84-mU- 
Uon. 

If,  as  now  seems  probable,  Taino  Towers  do 
not  earn  the  projected  $1.2-mmion  a  year 
from  the  nonresidential  space,  reeideutial 
will  have  to  Increase.  Thus,  even  with  sub- 
sidies, poor  famUlee  may  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford the  rents.  This,  in  turn,  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  subsidies,  since  these  apply  to 
families  already  receiving  welfare  payments. 
Mr.  Nlcol  said  that  tenants  had  already 
been  chosen  for  Taino  Towers — which  are 
named  for  an  ancient  tribe  of  Caribbean 
Indians  in  honor  of  East  Harlem's  largely 
Hii^anic  population. 

First  preference  is  for  families  forced  out 
0*  slum  dweUings  that  were  demolished  to 
make  way  for  the  project.  Mr.  Nlcol  said  that 
the  East  Harlem  Tenants  Council  had  main- 
tained contact  with  about  225  such  famiUes 
that  had  expressed  interest  in  Taino  Tow- 
ers. Other  tenants  are  to  come  from  the  Im- 
poverished neighborhood. 

All  tenants  will  be  required  to  attend  five 
three-hour  demonstrations  on  apartment 
and  project  upkeep. 

Gerard  Silverman  of  Silverman  &  Clka,  the 
project  architects,  said  that  a  major  design 
goal  was  to  reduce  maintenance  problems 
and  upkeep  costs.  Lobbies  and  halls,  for  ex- 
ample, are  covered  with  an  Italian  mosaic 
tiles  that  are  supposed  to  be  all  but  impervi- 
ous to  graffiti.  Other  esthetic  features  In- 
clude brick  sidewalks  and  terraced  landscap- 
ing complete  with  a  stream. 
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Thurmond  and  that  the  time  be  divided 
equally. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDEa«T 
Messages  fnMn  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Helting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Actlne 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Glekn)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
prhited  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—SLAY NOMINATION 


TWO   WHO   PULLED   OUT 

Two  major  tenants  that  Mr.  Nlool  ex- 
pected In  the  project  have  decided  not  to 
rent  q>ace  there:  the  Health  Insurance  Plan 
and  tbe  Board  of  Education,  which  consid- 
ered establlahing  a  bUiagual  school. 

Mr.  VkstA,  who  has  been  described  by  offi- 
cials who  have  worked  with  him  as  "dynam- 
k),"  "persuasive"  and  "Intractable,"  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  struggUng  to  pre- 
serve his  dream  In  the  face  of  complex  fi- 
nancing. 

Most  of  tb»  Initial  funds  came  from  con- 
struction loans,  totaUng  tSO-million,  from  a 
eooaortlum  of  nine  banks  beaded  by  the 
Obemlcal  Bank.  All  but  a  small  part  of  the 
*0-ye*r  7  per  cent  mortgages — one  for  each 
tower — are  guaranteed  bv  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

In  addition,  the  project  received  about 
•6-minion  in  city  and  Federal  funds,  includ- 
ing $3-mlllion  from  H.U.D.'8  Model  Cities 
program,  for  such  expenses  as  architect's 
fees  and  extensive  administrative  costs.  In 
addition,  New  Tork  City  has  agreed  to  give 
fuU  prc^erty-tax  abatement. 

InoliMlad  In  the  $38-million  mortgages  are 
funds  to  pay  monthly  Interest  untU  the 
project  beglna  receiving  income.  These  funds 
caoi  carry  the  project  untU  the  last  tower  is 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  sessi<m,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  1  hour  for  debate  on  the 
nomination  today  of  Maj.  Gen.  Alton  D. 
Slay  begin  at  1 :  15  p.m.  and  that  the  vote 
on  the  nomination  occur  at  2 :  15  p.m  to- 
day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
(4)Jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  designate  the  handling  of  the 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Mr.  Bath  and  Mr. 
GoLDWATBR  will  bc  In  coutrcd  of  the  time. 
Does  the  Senator  have  a  suggestion  to 
the  contrary? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  all  right 
with  me.  I  have  no  objection.  I  am  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  would  Just  as  soon  that 
I  be  handling  the  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  debating  the 
nomhiatlon  of  General  Slay  be  under 
the    control    of    Mr.    Bath    and    Mr. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:03  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  (S.  1730)  to  hnprove  the  re- 
liability, safety,  and  energy  efficiency  of 
transportation  and  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment by  providing  funds  for  work  in  re- 
pairing, rehabUltating,  and  improvtog 
essential  railroad  roadbeds  and  faculties, 
with  an  amendment  in  which  It  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills  In 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  6184.  An  act  to  amend  section  40  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
referees  in  bankruptcy;  and 

H.R.  9472.  An  act  to  amend  section  16d  of 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  bonds  which  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


At  12:51  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  without  amendment  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  134)  to  extend  the 
authority  for  the  direct  purchase  of 
U.S.  obIigatl(Hi8  by  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mi.  Glenn)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 
Amendments  to  Budget  Request  fob  thi 

Federal  Enexot  AoMiNisraATioif — (S.  Doo, 

94-113) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1976  In  the  amount 
of  $147,660,000  and  for  the  transition  quarter 
In  the  amount  of  $2326,000  for  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Fwrestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.B.  9005.  An  act  to  authorize  assistance 
for  disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation,  to  pro- 
vide for  overseas  distribution  and  production 
of  agricultural  ccMnmoditlasi  to  amend  the 
F^>relgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  f  w  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-434) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: ' 

H.  Con.  Res.  216.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol" 
(Bept.  No.  94-486) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  Res.  290.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  as  a 
Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  94-436). 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRET,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  288.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
United  Nations  and  Zionism.  Considered  and 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS   OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Herbert  Salzman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
lectors  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation. 

Hans  N.  Tuch,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Service 
Information  officer  of  class  1,  for  promotion 
to  the  class  of  Career  Minister  for  Informa- 
tion. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIHE,  frmn  the  Committee 
oh  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

William  B.  WIdnall,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Conunission  on 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce:  HamUton  Herman,  of  Con- 
necticut, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
tbeCcMnmlttee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favonrii^  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Coast  Guard  which  have  previously  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Congrkssional  Record 
and,  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  them 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  Information  of  Sena- 
tors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  September  29,  1975,  at  tlie  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  9472)  to  amend  section 
15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
bonds  which  may  be  issued  by  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


INTRODUCTION   OF    BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  recul  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker)    (by  request) :  *" 

S.  2568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  revise  the  method 
of  producing  for  public  remuneration  In  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  Incident,  and  for  other 
purpoees.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  2569.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  mu- 
seums to  enable  them  to  maintain  and  to 
Improve  their  services  to  the  public  during 
the  Bicentennial  era,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2570.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  Canal  Zone  shall  be  represented  by 
a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eastlakd)  : 
S.  2571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1960  to  control  and  penalize 
terrorists,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
THxntMOND,    Mr.    HatrsKA,    and    Mr. 
Hansen) : 
S.  2572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  death  benefit  to  the  survivors 
of  pubUc  safety  officers.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND : 
S.  2573.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Oert  Rich- 
ard Haber.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  2674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  to  provide  tor  the  registration  of  se- 
curities issued  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ingr  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
ByMr.MONDALB: 
S.  2575.  A  blU  to  permit  foster  grandpar- 
ents in  established  programs  to  serve  adults 
where  the  need  for  servloe  to  children  has 
been  met.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 


Br  Mr.  STONE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 
S.  2576.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provkle   a 
program  for  the  completion  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highwaj-s. 
Referred  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself    and 
Mr.  Fannin)    (by  request) : 
S.  2577.  A  bill  to  autborlse  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  a  segment  of 
the  New  River  Oorge  in  West  Virginia  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  tar  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred  to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  for  Mr.  Phiup  A. 
Hart  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eastlakd,  Mr. 
HcrMPKRET,  Mr.  McOre,  Mr.  Lrart, 
and  Mr.  CuutK) : 
S.  2578.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  agricultural  producers  who  suf- 
fer losses  as  the  result  of  having  their  agri- 
cultural  commodities   or   livestock    quaran- 
tined or  condemned  because  such  commodi- 
ties or  livestock  have  been  found  to  contain 
toxic    chemicals    dangerous    to    the    public 
health.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

ByMr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.  2579.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  IX  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  relating  to  proceedings 
involving  certain  local  governments.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2580.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Theo- 
dora Roada  Irvine.  Referred  to  the  CTommlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    NELSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Jackson,  Mr.  AsoxniEZK,  Mr.  Fannin, 

and  Mr.  BARTurrr) : 

S.  2581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Menominee 

Restoration  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)    (by  request) : 
S.  2582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of   1973.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pearson)  (by  request) : 
S.  2583.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  establish  expeditious  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  procedures, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnitson)  : 
S.  2584.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  provide  long-term  financing  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  and 
for  other  purpoees.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  CommeTce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  2569.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
museums  to  enable  them  to  maintain  and 
to  Improve  their  services  to  the  public 
during  the  Bicentennial  era,  and  for 
other  puiposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

BICrNTENNIAI.    ERA    MTTSEtTM    SERVICES    ACT 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Inti'oducing  today  a  bill,  the  Bicentennial 
Era  Museum  Services  Act  of  1975,  to  pro- 
vide badly  needed  Federal  assistance  to 
the  Nation's  financially  troubled  mu- 
seums during  an  integral  part  of  the  Bi- 
centennial era.' 

This  act  would  authorize  $25  million 
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per 
to 


for  tili»»ezt  3  yean  for  grants 
Aawnc  other  tblngs,  tbe 
vwdd  bo  and  by  muBeums  to  cre- 
ate wsteUk  imMbtUaum,  extend  tlie  hoars 
ther  are  opte.  or  la  the  caae  of  partlca- 
larly  troobled  mmeiims,  Inrare  l£at  cur- 
rent honn  vffl  be  matntalned.  hire  and 
retain  staff,  tnrJniHng  aecurl^  staff,  pre- 
serve and  malntaUi  collections,  and  de- 
vdop  apodal  trainiaK  exhibitions  and 
edueattaaal  pragwaaa  during  thia«ra. 

Ilia  traati  wmdd  not  be  available  to 
cuuatruBt  new  flidlltlw  <u  acquire  new 
wocfca  tor  a  moBeum'b  ccdleetion. 

Mmmmu  mxild  be  reaolred  to  match 
rtdtnl  doOan  bgr  putting  up  25  percent 
of  the  ooak  of  aar  new  project  or  service 
funded  undy  thla  act 

Hr.  Freaidank,  toe  several  years.  Con- 
gren  haa  bad  before  It  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  funding  for  museum  serv- 
ices. TlM  moBk  noent  such  proposal  Is 
found  in  title  nets.  IMO,  the  Arts  Hu- 
manltlas  and  Guttural  Affairs  Act  of  1975, 
Intradooed  fay  mr  distingulahed  col- 
leogMs,  Senators  ^bx  and  Javxxs.  But 
while  the  titles  of  8. 1800  c(mcemed  with 
autborialng  apprwriattons  for  the  Na- 
tional Xndawmeat  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manltles  and  iadeomlfylng.  foreign  ez- 
hlWtloiis  ^"'"'t  '**'"«'£''  or  loss  have 
been  accgpied  by  the  iMbor  and  Public 
WeUaraOsanaittoe.  no  consideration  has 
been  glPBB  as  9«l  to  tttte  n. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  proposing  a  new 
approadi  to  this  subject,  one  which  I 
lunw  an  my  colleagues  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Suboomymittee  will  Join  me 
iif  eovonoorlng.  In  desiioilng  this  new 
imHwsal  I  have  drawn  heavily  on  the 
work  tlMT  have  afready  done.  I  believe 
the  changes  I  have  made  should  remove 
several  apparent  current  Impediments  to 
Its  enftetanent. 

Far  axanple,  the  proposal  I  am  mak- 
ing today  is  intended  to  be  one  of  lim- 
ited dwatloa.  tied  to  what  I  consider  the 
most  iatevBl  S-year  period  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial era,  wtaea  the  greatest  number 
of  ftwswtcsM  and  foreign  visitors  can  be 
expected  to  utUlae  our  museums. 

Id  additkm.  ttie  bill  does  not  set  up  any 
compUoated  new  funding  apparatus  or 
inskltatian.  Funding  win  be  administered 
throudi  tbe  caialrauui  of  the  National 
BirtnwBMul  for  tbe  Arts,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Federal  Ooandl  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  and  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts.  The  Natkmal  Endowment 
was  selected  for  this  purpose  because  of 
the  avaUabOi^  of  advice  from  councils 
'trhtmt  awmbeis  already  include  rm>re- 
sentattves  of  the  museum  community. 
and  because  of  Its  fine  proven  track  rec- 
ord in  admlnlstenng  Federal  grants  in 
the  arts  without  exercising  Federal  con- 
tn^  over  sobject  matto-  or  content. 

Also.  mnsnntiB  will  be  pndilbited  from 
spending  any  of  tills  money  on  new  con- 
stmctlan  or  on  new  acqtilsltlons  for  their 
ccdleetions. 

I  belleee  Osngress  must  pass  this  sim- 
pUfled  —■at  services  legislation,  or 
answer  to  Itatuu  tnncii  ■  t  luus  for  not  hav- 
ing dnwi  an  nwannrrr  Infif  sliin  iiiiiii 
ber  of  oar  Mattaa^  amseams  have  simply 
nowhan  itae  te  tarn  for  svport  Mu- 
seum dbeetors,  administrators  «w«f  trw- 
taes  fvHB  al  OMT  the  oovBby  hate  writ- 
ten to  me  to  describe  with  eloquence  and 
dignity  their  difllcult  situation. 


Wmis  F.  Woods,  dbector  of  the  Seattle 
Art  Museum,  says  that: 

Muaeums  generally  throughout  tbe  ooimtry 
are  exparlendzig  sartoua  dUBciatles  »»»»»<"g 
income  match  BxprnatB.  They  an  caY^ht  In 
the  crunch  of  rapkUy  rising  opeiatlug  ooets 
and  an  economy  that  Inhibits  charitable 
gifts. 

Woods  concludes  by  saying: 

Certainly  it  aeems  reasonable  to  want  to 
enable  full  museum  participation  In  Bicen- 
tennial celebrations.  The  prospect  of  having 
them  closed  or  limping  along,  especially  dur- 
ing this  period  of  self-congratulations.  Is 
paradoxical  to  say  the  least. 

Marvin  Sadlk,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  OaUery  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  writes  as  a  private  citi- 
zen to  say: 

In  my  view.  It  Is  unlikely  that  any  donors 
will  be  coming  along  to  endow  museiuns  with 
the  kind  of  money  they  need  to  keep  up 
their  buUdlngs,  preserve  their  collections, 
and  maintain  their  security.  It  la  far  easier 
to  get  such  money  for  objects,  exhibitions, 
and  bricks  and  mortar. 

Douglas  DUlon,  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Musemn  of  Art,  writes  that: 

The  traditional  aouices  of  support  have 
been  strained  to  the  limit.  As  an  example, 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  faced  with  reduc- 
tions in  support  from  New  Tork  caty  and 
New  Tork  State,  doe  to  their  dUBcult  finan- 
cial situation,  is  being  forced  to  cloae  Its  door 
for  two  dAys  each  week  and  to  aubetantially 
reduce  its  educational  and  community  pro- 
grams as  weU  as  ito  exhibition  schedule.  And 
all  this  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  public 
Interest  in  the  Museum  with  two  million 
Tlslton  during  the  first  six  months  of  1976. 

Dr.  Herbert  Gottfried,  of  the  Center 
for  the  Ptne  Arts  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  says: 

rot  the  Bicentennial  we  have  planned  an 
exhibition  c€  art  lnq)ired  by  Wyoming.  Total 
coat  for  this  exhibition  may  run  as  high  as 
$ao,000.  Though  we  have  a  grant  we  find  our- 
selves stlU  searching  for  the  additional  funds 
to  realize  this  significant  event. 

And  Samuel  Sachs  n,  director  of  the 
Mlnne^MUs  Institute  of  Arts,  sums  the 
matter  up  nicely  by  noting  that: 

The  costs  of  security,  heat,  light  and  main- 
tenance have  risen  dramatlcaUy  bat  as  some- 
one once  quipped  "No  one  ever  gave  a  ton  of 
coal  in  memory  of  his  mother." 

Mr.  President,  It  is  a  sad  fact  that 
somehow,  non-Federal  museums  seem  to 
fan  through  cracks  whoi  we  talre  up  Fed- 
eral support  for  educational  institutions. 
We  find  plenty  of  money  for  institutions 
like  schools,  colleges,  and  Ubrules.  Our 
Nation's  museums  are  no  less  important 
to  us  than  any  of  those,  especially  at  a 
time  when  so  many  Americans  will  be 
traveling  throughout  the  country  to  ex- 
plore the  roots  and  manifestations  of 
their  unique  culture. 

Hie  American  people  should  take  tre- 
mendous national  pride  In  their  muse- 
ums. WhMi  those  museums  stand  in 
desperate  need  oi  assistance,  it  would  be 
a  tragic  national  scandal  if  we  failed  to 
provide  that  assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bin  and  the  letters  receipted  in  my 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Bacoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoxs.  as  follows: 


8.  3869 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Xepnaentmtivea  of  the  United  States  or 
America  in  Oongrets  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bicentennial  Era 
Museum  Bervloea  Act  of  1976". 

STATKICXNT   OF   CONOBKSSIONAL    PT7KPOSE 

ascnoK  1.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
dedaies— 

(a)  that  the  Bioeatennlal  era,  of  which  the 
next  three  years  am  tbe  most  integral  part 
should  be  a  time  for  au  Americana  to  be  edu- 
cated and  enlightened  about  their  Natlmi'a 
rich  cultural  and  historic  heritage; 

<b)  that  because  of  the  recession  and  for 
other  reasons,  many  American  museums  are 
faced  with  financial  hardships  even  in  main- 
taining current  levels  of  aervlee  to  tbe  pub- 
lic and  are  unaMe  to  oontamplate  any  in- 
crease in  service  for  the  Btoontennlal  era 
when  they  expect  greaUy  increasing  use  by 
the  public;  and 

(c)  that  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government,  In  a  manner  as  admin- 
istratively simple  as  poaaible.  to  provide  en-' 
couragement  and  assistance  to  American 
museums  so  that  they  may  be  able  better  to 
sustain  their  currmt  level  of  vital  aervioes 
during  the  Bloentennlal  era,  to  Inaease  and 
expand  their  edneatlonal  role  during  this 
era,  in  conjunction  with  formal  ayatems  of 
elementary,  secondary,  and  poataeoondary 
education  and  with  programs  of  nonfbrmal 
education  for  all  age  groups,  and  to  modern- 
ize their  methods  and  faculties  so  that  they 
may  better  be  able  to  conserve  our  valuable 
heritage  for  the  future. 

BICENTENNIAL    ERA    MITSETTM     SERVICES     GRANTS 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  after  subsec- 
tion (g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  (1)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  *n^  the  Hu- 
manities and  tbe  National  CoimcU  on  the 
Arts,  is  autborlaed  to  make  grants  to  mu- 
seums to  Increase  and  Improve  museimi  aerv^ 
ices  during  tbe  Bloenteimial  era.  through 
such  actlvttlM  as — 

(A)  projects  to  en*ble  museums  to  con- 
struct or  Install  displays,  interpretations, 
and  exhibitions  in  order  to  improve  their 
services  to  the  pahUc; 

(B)  BMlBttm  them  in  devel<9lng  and  main- 
taining profeaalonaUy  trained  or  otherwise 
experienced  stair  to  meet  their  needs; 

(C)  assisting  them  to  meet  their  adminis- 
trative costs  In  preserving  and  maintaining 
their  collections,  exhibiting  them  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  providing  educational  programs  to 
the  putdlc  through  the  use  of  their  collec- 
tions; 

(O)  assisting  museums  in  cooperation  with 
each  other  In  the  development  of  traveling 
exhibitions,  meeting  transportation  costs, 
and  Identifying  and  locating  collections 
available  for  loan; 

(E)  aasiatlng  them  in  conservation  of 
artifacts  and  art  objects;  and 

(F)  developing  and  carrying  out  special- 
ized i»:ograms  for  specific  segments  of  the 
public  such  as  programs  for  vaban  neighbor- 
hoods, rural  areas,  Indian  reservations,  and 
penal  and  other  State  institutions. 

Grants  shall  not  be  made  to  museums 
under  this  subsection  for  the  construction  of 
new  facilities  or  the  addition  of  any  works 
of  art  or  other  tangible  objects  to  their  crt- 
lections. 

<2)  In  making  grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Chairman  shall  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  insure  that  the  available 
funds  are  disbursed  equitably  throughout 
the  country  on  the  basis  of  relative  popula- 
tion. 

<3)  Grants  under  this  subsection  may  not 
exceed  76  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram or  services  for  which  tbe  grant  is  made. 

(4)  For  purpoees  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "museum"  means  a  public  or  private 
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nonprofit  agency  or  Institution  organized  on 
a  permanent  basis  for  eaaentlaUy  educational 
or  esthetic  purposes,  which,  utUlzlng  a  pro- 
fessional staff,  owns  and  utilizes  tangible 
objects,  cares  for  them,  and  exhibits  them  to 
the  public  on  a  regular  basis. 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (h) 
through  (k)  as  subsections  (1)  through  (1) 
respectively. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    AFPROFBIATIONS 

SEC.  3.  Section  11(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  U  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under 
section  6(h),  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $6,250,000  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976  through  September  30, 
1976,  and  $25,000,000  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October 
1, 1978." 

Center  for  the  Fine  Arts, 
Univebsitt  of  Wyoming, 

September  3,; 975. 
WlU-IAM  D.  Hath.*wat, 

V.S.  Senator  from  Maine,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hathaway:  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  response  to  our  support  of  senate 
Bill  1800.  In  response  to  your  request  for 
Input  concerning  the  Museum  Service  Act 
portion  of  senate  Bill  1800,  the  Art  Museum 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming  most  em- 
phatically suppcx'ts  your  effort  to  obtain 
funding  for  this  cause. 

Perhaps  some  background  on  our  situa- 
tion would  make  clearer  our  need  for  such 
federal  support.  Our  museum  Is  the  only 
Educational  Museum  in  the  state  of  Wyo- 
ming. We  have  no  operating  budget  or  acqui- 
sitions budget.  The  University  pays  for  only 
the  director's,  curator's,  and  assistant's  sala- 
ries. We  operate  the  entire  Museum  Program 
out  of  gifts  and  grants.  We  attempt  to  run 
a  full  Museum  Program;  exhibits  brought  In 
from  outside,  exhibits  of  local  work,  lectures, 
film  programs.  Our  Indefinite  funding  makes 
aU  this  difficult. 

For  the  Bicentennial  we  have  planned  an 
exhibit  of  art  lnq>ired  by  Wyoming.  Total 
cost  for  this  exhibition  may  nm  as  high  as 
130,000.  Though  we  have  a  grant  we  find  our- 
selves still  searching  for  the  additional  fvmds 
to  realize  this  significant  event.  Any  support 
from  the  congress  in  achieving  these  kinds 
(tf  pubUc  education  situations  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Thanking  you  for  your  Interest  in  our 
programs  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  Gottfried,  Ph.  D., 
Acting  Head,  Department  of  Art. 

P.S. — As  a  former  Washington  County 
Democrat,  I  am  pleased  to  note  your  con- 
tinued Interest  in  cultural  affairs. 


The  Minne.\poi.is  Institute  of  Arts, 

August   6,   1975. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  D.  Hathaway, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hathaway:  Thank  you  for 
your  highly  Informative  letter  of  July  26th. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  your  singularly 
perceptive  suggestion  concerning  a  special 
three-year  museum  services  bill.  In  my  Judg- 
ment this  Is  one  of  the  most  urgently  needed 
pieces  of  legislation  that  the  Congress  could 
consider,  and  I  believe  thU  view  is  shared  by 
most  all  of  my  profession. 

Tbe  Museum  Services  Act  has  been  followed 
with  great  hitei;est,  particularly  by  art 
museums.  As  you  know,  museums  do  not 
qualify  as  "educational  institutions"  and 
thereby  are  unable  to  avaU  themselves  of 


considerable  Federal  support,  support  which 
goes  freely,  however,  to  our  colleagues  in  uni- 
versities, libraries,  etc. 

Aimed  as  it  Is,  toward  operational  subsidy, 
tbe  Museum  Services  Act  would  Indeed,  as 
you  suggest,  allow  American  museums  to 
focus  their  potential  in  terms  of  collections 
and  expertise  on  the  celebration  of  the  Bi- 
centennial as  well  as  the  celebratlcm  of  these 
remarkable  treasures  themselves.  It  is  the 
operational  dollar  that  is  the  hardest  to  come 
by  and  it  is  in  this  eirea  that  museums  are 
suffering  the  most.  The  costs  of  security,  heat, 
light,  and  maintenance  have  risen  dramati- 
cally but  as  someone  once  quipped  "No  one 
ever  gave  a  ton  of  coal  In  memory  of  his 
mother"!  It  is  clear,  however,  that  all  of 
these  essential  services  must  be  funded  be- 
fore the  museum  can  even  open  its  doors,  let 
alone  give  thought  to  innovative  exhibitions 
or  educational  programs. 

With  dwindling  endowments  and  limited 
donations,  museums  thus  find  themselves  in 
the  unhappy  situation  of  putting  that  part 
of  their  effort  which  justifies  their  existence 
(collections  and  education)  effectively  at  the 
bottom  of  the  priority  list. 

All  of  this  Is  preamble  to  my  feeling  that 
a  three-year  "shot  in  the  arm"  would  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  Interest  and  would  truly 
focus  attention  on  one  of  the  nation's  great- 
est assets.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  as  embar- 
rassed as  I  am  to  note  that  at  the  present 
time  the  per  capita  support  of  the  arts  In  the 
United  States  is  among  the  lowest  In  the 
world  for  developed  nations.  Surely  the  Bi- 
centennial would  be  a  good  time  to  rectify 
this  situation. 

With  my  deep  gratitude  for  your  support 
and  Interest,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Samuel  Sachs  II, 

Director. 

Hon.  WiixiAM  D.  Hathaway, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

August  8,  1975. 

Dear  Senator  Hathaway:  As  a  summer 
resident  of  Maine  for  over  fifty  years,  I  was 
delighted  to  receive  your  letter  of  JiUy  25th 
In  reply  to  my  plea  for  support  of  S.  1800  on 
behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
I  was  also  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  passed  the  Arts  and  Artifacts  In- 
demnity Act.  AU  of  us  connected  with  mu- 
seums are  grateful  to  you  for  your  support 
of  this  Important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  glad  to  answer  your  question  regard  t 
Ing  the  Museum  Services  Act.  In  my  last  an- 
nual report,  as  President  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
single  greatest  need  of  Museums  today  was 
federal  support  for  the  operating  costs  of 
existing  inatitutlona,  which  Is  Just  what  the 
Museum  Services  Act  would  give.  Museums 
across  the  country  have  been  hit  even  harder 
than  most  Institutions  by  a  combination  of 
inflationary  pressures  that  cannot  be  offset 
by  mechanization,  as  in  jidustry,  and  greater 
public  demand  for  their  services.  The  tradi- 
tional sources  of  support  have  been  strained 
to  the  limit.  As  an  example,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  faced  with  reductions  in  support 
from  New  York  City  and  New  York  State, 
due  to  their  difficult  financial  situation.  Is  be- 
ing forced  to  close  its  door  for  two  days  each 
week  and  to  substantially  reduce  its  educa- 
tional and  commtinity  programs  as  well  as 
its  exhibition  schedule.  And  all  this  at  a  time 
of  unprecedented  public  Interest  In  the  Mu- 
seiun,  with  two  mlUlon  visitors  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1976. 

Therefore,  support  of  the  type  that  would 
be  provided  by  the  Musemn  Services  Act  is 
the  most  Important  single  thing  that  could 
be  done  for  the  Metropolitan  and  other 
Museums,  all  of  whom  are  facing  similar 
problems.   The  only  reason   that   Museums 


have  not  been  more  vociferous  in  support  of 
the  Museum  Services  Act  is  that  they  have 
hoped  that  such  support  might  be  forth- 
coming at  some  point  from  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts.  This  has  not  yet  been 
the  case,  however.  Until  now  the  National 
Endowment  has  not  been  willing  to  make 
grants  in  the  greatest  area  ot  need,  operat- 
ing support  for  existing  Institutions.  This 
attitude  is  based  on  the  size  of  their  appro- 
priation which,  although  generous  compared 
to  three  or  four  years  ago,  remains  totally 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  cultural  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds  for  operating  support. 
Therefore,  In  the  absence  of  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  for  the  National 
Endowments  earmarked  specifically  for  op- 
erating support  of  existing  institutions,  I 
wotild  wholeheartedly  support  your  innova- 
tive and  thoughtful  suggestion  of  giving  the 
Museum  Services  Act  a  three  year  trial  run 
as  a  Bicentennial  effort.  In  doing  this  It  must 
be  recognized  that  there  would  be  strong 
pressures  and  good  reasons  to  continue  the 
effort  after  the  end  of  the  three  year  period 
as  the  effect  of  a  sudden  cut-off  would  be 
extraordinarily  severe. 

In  view  of  Senator  Pell's  long-standing  In- 
terest In  this  legislation,  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  sending  him  a  copy  of  this  letter. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Washington,  D.C,  August  4,  1975. 
Hon.  William  D.  Hathaway, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  I  am  writing  you  as  a  private 
citizen  about  the  Muaetun  Services  Act  por- 
tion of  S.  1800  In  responae  to  your  inquiry. 

Because  a  very  significant  proportion  of 
tbe  museums  In  this  country  no  longer  can 
operate  on  the  Income  from  major  bequests 
they  received  in  the  past,  it  is  inevitable 
that  If  these  Institutions  are  to  aurvlve  they 
will  have  to  be  the  recipients  of  Federal 
assistance. 

In  my  view.  It  Is  unlikely  that  any  donors 
will  be  coming  along  to  endow  museums 
with  the  kind  of  money  they  need  to  keep 
up  their  buildings,  preserve  their  collections, 
and  maintain  their  security.  It  is  far  easier 
to  get  such  money  for  objects,  exhibitions, 
and  bricks  and  mortar.  I  therefore  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  provide 
funds  for  the  former  three  categories.  In 
addition  to  serving  a  vital  need,  such  moneys 
would  have  the  virtue  of  being  "non-polit- 
ical" In  that  they  would  not  be  attached 
to  what  might  be  "controversial"  acquisitions 
or  exhibitions.  In  addition,  it  would  be  rela- 
tively easy  to  establish  objective  standards 
concerning  the  need  for  these  funds.  In  fact, 
such  grants  both  might  be  best  "monitored" 
and  the  burden  on  the  Federal  Government 
reduced  if  they  were  matched  on  a  6O-50 
basis  with  local  grants.  By  lifting  this  great 
burden  from  American  museums,  they  could 
survive,  depending  on  private  donations  for 
pictures,  exhibitions,  and  bricks  and  mortar. 

How  much  would  be  Involved  In  all  of  this, 
I  don't  know,  but  relatively  little  research 
could  come  up  with  a  figtire  which  I  am 
convinced  would  not  even  amount  to  the 
fuse  on  a  missile.  After  eighteen  years  in 
the  museum  profession,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  would  be  a  viable  and  common  sense 
solution  to  a  very  pressing  national  cultural 
problem.  And  in  this  day  and  age,  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  American  people  would  op- 
pose the  expenditure  of  such  a  small  portion 
of  the  taxes  they  pay  for  such  an  important 
national  resource. 

Tour  idea  of  seeing  if  tbe  Museum  Serv- 
ices Act  win  fiy  for  a  three-year  trial  period 
during  the  Bicentennial  era  is  a  good  one. 
If  there  is  any  way  I  can  help,  I  hope  you 
will  let  me  know. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Marvin  Saoik. 
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Amx  Mvwmatt, 
B.  WmOi,.,  Julf  2a.  X97S. 

Hon.  WnUAM  D.  HiCRUWAT, 

US.3*mmtt, 
Wiubi»0t€m.  DXl. 

DKAa  Admsob  Hathaway:  In  your  letter  of 
July  98  yoa  wquttid  my  Input  recanUng 
the  Mnaeiua  Sccrloes  Act  portKm  al  81W0. 
Tour  oonoept  o(  m  time  year  museum  eerr- 
lees  bm  liM  gnat  attraction  for  me. 

MoMsma  CMMoUly  tbroughont  tbe  coun- 
try am  uplMir  lag  aerlous  dimeultlea  mak- 
ing incooM  maMb.  aapanaaa.  Thay  an  caught 
In  tha  ermok  «(  taptdly  rising  operating 
coat*  and  aa  aooaomy  tbat  inhibits  char- 
ItaMa  gffta.  Moat  elty  goremments,  strug- 
gling to  keep  thalr  communities  viable,  are 
eKtnaaaly  Umlted  in  the  support  they  can 
(iiuil^te  maaaoBBa.  Middle-sized  mtiseums 
such  as  tbla  have  eoose  close  to  the  Umit  in 
both  prlvata  and  local  public  support  of  their 
programs.  In  the  absence  of  significant  in- 
crease in  goTsmment  operational  assistance 
there  will  have  to  be  curtailment  of  pro- 
grams, lay-oflb  of  personnel  and  all  the  de- 
structive actions  that  drastic  retrenchment 
requires. 

In  aptte  of  two  years  of  deficit  financing , 
our  Tmsteea  an  committed  to  continuing 
efforts  to  btdM  sttppwrt  of  this  Musetmi.  They 
realiae  the  necessity  to  continue  full  pro- 
gramming in  order  to  attain  this  support. 
HowsTar,  another  year  or  so  without  de- 
veloping new  soiu-ces  of  funding  will  force 
tliem  to  reearaa  tbeir  laudable  position.  Tbe 
"shot  In  tbe  arm"  yon  suggest  oovild  be  the 
sustenance  that  museums  such  as  ours  need 
to  stay  alive  nntil  the  economy  has  swung 
bacac  iato  bettor  shape. 

OertalBly  it  aeams  reasonable  to  want  to 
enable  ftdl  muaeton  participation  in  Bicen- 
tennial eaiafafattoBs.  Tlie  prospect  of  having 
them  BiBwa  or  limping  along,  especiaUy  dur- 
ing tbla  parlod  of  self -congratulation,  is  par- 
adoxical to  say  tbe  least. 
Sincerely, 

Wnxts  P.  Woods, 

Director. 

WnXXAX  ROCKHILL  NCLSOK 

Oalust  or  Akt, 
Kansma  dtp.  Mo.,  August  IB,  1975. 
Hon.  WoxzAM  D.  Hathawat. 
VS.  SejMte,  Committee  on  Finance. 
WaaMHgton.  DJO. 

Desa  SBTAToa  Hathaway:  Tour  letter  of 
July  nth  addreased  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Ifelson  OiOIery  of  Art  has  been  referred  to 
me. 

Yon  may  be  sure  we  are  &U  profoundly 
gratiAed  tlukt  the  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indem- 
nity aeettoa  of  8-lWO  received  favorable 
consideration  by  tht  lAbor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Oommittee,  at  which  you  are  a  member. 
All  or  us  IB  the  museum  field  believe  that 
the  enactment  of  this  leglsUtlon  will  con- 
tribute ImmeaaaraMy  to  the  cultural  life  of 
our  ouualry  through  making  exhibitions  of 
natimua  tanpostaaee  from  foreign  countries 
financially  feasible.  It  U  good  to  learn  that 
you  an  also  oonoemed  with  the  Museum 
Servioea  Aet  pMtion  of  8-1800.  This  Is  some- 
what more  eoaipHeated  legislation  than  t^e 
Indemnity  Act,  and  tboae  ctf  us  in  the  mu- 
seum field  have  baaa  studylag  it  wiiai  deep 
interaat.  Tlw  BUI  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cuaasd  at  the  maaHiifti  of  tbe  Association  of 
Art  MiaiiiiB  Dlraatara.  Because  of  tbe  press 
of  the  Ohtaaaa  Aniiaeologlcal  ■shibition 
hen  I  bava  aakaad  the  laat  two  m— tiT.g« 
r  tritli  the  thinking  of  the 
I  I  am  op  to  dato.  I  wiU 
J  af  writing  yon  again  on  this 
Important  matter. 

W,  «a  ha««  noetved  welcome  fl- 
tha  Hattanal  Ba- 
tor aoaftlng  certain 

. 1  not  hltlMrto  exhibtt- 

ad,  araOabla  to  oar  poblic.  Ton  may  be  ran 


I  thorou^y  conetir  in  your  view  tbat  mu- 
senma  vUl  wateoaae  a  "shot  in  tbe  arm"  dur- 
ing the  Bicentennial  year  and  later. 

With  thanlu  for  your  helpful  letter,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Laukence  Sickmak, 

Director. 

The  Solomon  R.  Ougcknheuc 

Foundation, 
New  York.  N.Y..  August  7, 1975. 
Ma.  William  D.  Hathawat, 
U.S.  Senate.  Oommittee  on  Finance, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Oeax  SENATOa  Hathawat:  Very  many 
thanks  for  your  letter  of  July  26th. 

Let  me  first  of  all  express  my  gratitude  for 
your  interest  and  active  support  of  the  Arts 
tuid  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act,  which  would  be 
of  such  very  great  usefulness  not  only  to  tbe 
Guggenheim  Museum  but  to  Museums  from 
coast  to  coast  who  find  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  cope  with  steadily-mounting  insur- 
ance costs.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  substantially  ease  financial  pressures 
now  upon  us,  and  we  are  therefore  looking 
with  much  hope  toward  the  development  of 
tliat  matter. 

Tlie  funding  of  the  Musexmi  Services  Act 
would  also  please  us  very  much,  since  despite 
the  Increased  effect  of  help  for  cultural  in- 
stitutions both  from  the  Federal  and  the 
State  level,  we  still  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  live  within  our  means  and  to  make  ends 
meet.  Our  position  therefore  Is  that  any  gov- 
ernment agency  able  to  support  our  needs, 
particularly  those  who  would  cover  areas  not 
presently  aided,  would  perform  a  valuable 
duty  for  which  we  would  be  grateful. 

It  Is  only  fair  that  I  should  Indicate  to  you 
my  awareness  of  a  somewhat  contrary  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts — ^an  agency  to  whom  we  owe  much 
and  for  whose  help  and  support  we  are  grate- 
ful. We.  therefore,  would  hesitate  to  support 
uncqulvocaUy  what  NBA  C(mslders  detrimen- 
tal. If,  however,  such  an  apparent  obstacle 
could  be  removed,  the  OuggenheUn,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Museum  profession  as  a  whole, 
would  welcome  the  additional  aid  that  a  well- 
funded  Museum  Services  Act  could  tmdoiibt- 
edly  provide. 

I  hope  tiiat  I  have  expressed  the  issue  with 
sulBcisnt  clarity  but  would  be  h!4>py  to  make 
myself  further  available  if  you  so  desire. 

j     Sincerely  yours, 

I  FxTxa  Lawson-Jornson, 

'  l^esident. 


ByMr.HELMB: 

S.  2570.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
U.3.  Caiial  Zone  shall  be  represented  by 
a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  HELMB.  Mr.  President,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  various  leaders  in  the  Con- 
gress have  stressed  the  two  major  inter- 
oceanlc  canal  qiiestions  as  retention  of 
our  undiluted  sovereign  rights,  power, 
and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  major  modernization  of  the  existing 
Panama  Canal.  There  is,  however,  a  third 
important  issue  cm  which  I  shall  elabo- 
rate. 

The  Canal  Zone  witii  its  various-  in- 
stallations and  the  canal  are  territory 
and  property  of  the  United  States.  The 
zone  has  a  land  area  of  362  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  44,198  ot  whom  39^00 
are  UB.  citizens. 

The  executive  branch  of  its  govern- 
ment is  headed  by  the  Oovemors  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  ai^xtinted  bj  the  President 
for  teims  of  4  yean.  Its  Judicial  branch 
Is  headed  by  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 


Canal  Zone.  Its  legislative  branch  in  tlit 
Gongreas.  This  SDv«iunent  le  called  upon 
to  perform  many  duties  of  State,  dty, 
and  county  governments  but  has  no  per- 
manent representative  in  the  Conciess. 

In  contrast,  the  District  of  Coluinbla 
with  an  area  of  61  square  miles  and  popu. 
lation  of  756,510,  Ite  Virgin  Uands  with 
an  area  of  132  square  miles  and  vopn- 
lation  of  62,468,  and  Guam  with  an  area 
of  209  square  miles  and  population  of 
84,996  all  have  nonvoting  delegates  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Canal  Zone  has  a  strategic  Impw. 
tance  far  greater  than  either  the  Virgin 
Islands  or  Guam,  Alaska,  or  Hawaii, 
which  latter  two  for  many  years  before 
becoming  States  had  delegates  in  the 
Congress.  Citizens  living  in  the  zone  pay 
UJ3.  income  taxes  thus  creating  a  situa- 
tion of  taxation  without  representation. 

The  Congress  as  the  legislature  for  the 
Canal  Zone  faces  many  problems,  some 
of  them  intricate.  Arriving  at  wisely  rea- 
soned decisions  requires  the  continuous 
presence  of  an  elected  delegate  from  the 
zone  territory,  familiar  with  problems 
of  its  citizens. 

A  bill  to  create  such  an  ofiBce,  HJl. 
7425,  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  May  22, 1975,  by  Con- 
gressman Dahikl  J.  Flood  of  P«insyl- 
vania,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  au- 
thorities on  Isthmian  Canal  policy  ques- 
tions, and  it  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  cognizant  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoiw. 

There  befaig  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2570 

Be  it  enacted  ip  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

delegate  from  the. canal  zone 

Section  1.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  that  the  unin- 
corporated territories  of  Quam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  shaU  each  be  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives", approved  April  10,  1972  (48 
XT.S.C.  1711),  hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Act",  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  the  territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ", 
the  territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
Canal  Zone". 

election 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  (48  UJ5.C. 
1712(a) )  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  in- 
serting "from  Guam  and  the  Delegate  from 
the  Virgin  Islands"  immediately  after  "The 
Delegate": 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Delegate  from  the  Canal  Zone  shall  be 
elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
residing  In  the  Canal  Zone  at  a  general  elec- 
tion held  in  November  1976,  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations established  under  section  4(b),  and 
at  a  general  election  every  second  year  tiiere- 
after.":  and 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by 
strllcing  out  "The  Delegate"  aud  luserUng  in 
lieu  thereof  "Each  Delegate". 

eucibilitt 
Sec.  3.  Section  S(c)  of  the  Act  (46  U.B.C. 
1718(c))   Is  amemled  by  Inserting  "or  poe- 
seeslon"  immediately  after  "territory". 
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iLacziON  paocsooaa 
Sic.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Act   (4«  U.S.C. 
1714)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  4.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlxig  new  sulMection : 

"(b)  The  Oovemor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shaU 
nrescribe  regulations  for  conducting  gen- 
eral elections  fw  the  office  of  Delegate 
mm  the  Oanal  Zone,  and  shall  subaalt  a 
copy  of  such  regulations  to  each  House  o< 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  197S, 
such  regulations  shall  take  effect  on  March 
1  1976,  unless  either  House  of  the  Congress 
passes  a  resolution  t>efore  such  date  which 
specifically  disapproves  of  all  or  part  of 
wch  regvUations.". 

painixcES  OF  delxoats 

Sec  5.  Section  5  of  the  Act  (48  U.S.C. 
1716)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Delegate 
from  tbe  Virgin  Islands"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  the  Delegate 
Gom  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Delegate 
from  the  Canal  Zone";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  Delegate  from 
each  territory"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "each  Delegate". 

SPECIAL   ELECTION 

Sec.  6.  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
AM  conduct  a  special  election  for  the  office 
of  Delegate  from  the  Canal  Zone  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Such  Delegate  shaU  be 
elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
residing  in  the  Canal  Zone  on  the  date  of 
such  special  election.  The  term  of  stwh 
delegate  shall  commence  not  later  than  ten 
days  after  the  date  of  such  special  election, 
and  Shall  end  upon  the  commencement  of 
the  term  of  the  person  elected  Delegate  in 
the  Beneral  election  in  1976. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  <  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Eastland)  : 

S.  2571.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  to  control  and 
penalize  terrorists,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  and  myself,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  prohibit  anyone 
convicted  of  terrorism  in  or  out  of  the 
United  States  from  being  admitted  to 
the  United  States  or  granted  citizenship 
in  this  coimtry.  The  same  prohibition 
vould  apply  to  one  who  has  advocated 
terrorism  while  outside  the  United 
States  or  against  whom  there  is  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  he  has  engaged  in  or 
supported  terrorist  activities. 

This  legislation  also  provides  for  a 
maximum  |10,000  fine  or  imprisonment 
for  a  maximum  of  10  years  or  both  for 
anyone  who  sends  instruments  of  terror- 
ism outside  the  United  States  or  receives 
such  instruments  from  outside  the 
United  States.  Tills  penalty  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  anyone  who  knowingly  trans- 
ports, possesses,  receives,  or  disposes  of 
funds  or  anything  of  value  caused  or  in- 
duced by  any  crime  of  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  on  terrorist  bombing  activity, 
which  has  recently  increased.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  materials  and  peo- 
ple travel  in  and  out  of  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  terrorist 
activities,  particularly  bombing,  against 
czzi ^aise— Part  M 


Qovemment  and  private  prcq^erty.  Only 
yesterday,  the  State  Department  here 
in  Wad:iington  was  the  target  of  a  bomb, 
llie  time  has  come  to  try  to  halt  these 
activities,  and  I  hope  this  bill  will  be  a 
significant  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  ttie 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  as 
follows: 

S.  2A71 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1960  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  title  1  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

••TITLE  n— TERRORISM 

•'CONGRESSIONAL   FINDINGS 

"Sec  201.  Tlie  Congress  finds  that — 

"  ( 1 )  There  exist  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  terrorist  groups.  Many 
are  a  part  of  international  terrorist  networks. 
These  networks  and  groups  engage  In  kid- 
nappings, extortion,  and  other  acts  of  vio- 
lence. Terroriets  from  one  country  are  being 
used  m  actions  by  terrorist  groups  from  an- 
other country. 

"(2)  Terrorist  groups  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world  are  receiving 
training  and  logistical  support  from  various 
Marxist-Leninist  governments. 

"(8)  There  exists  in  the  United  States  or- 
ganizations and  todividuais  providing  finan- 
cial and  logistical  support  to  foreign  terrorist 
groups. 

"(4)  There  exists  in  the  United  States  do- 
mestic terrorist  groups  which  have  contacts 
with  foreign  terrorist  organizations  and  other 
groups  v^lch  have  received  material  support 
and  training  from  foreign  Marxist-Leninist 
governments. 

"(6)  Terrorist  groups  lx)th  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  finance  their 
activities  tlirough  kidnappings,  extortion,  and 
armed  robberies. 

"(6)  Foreign  terrorists  are  visiting  the 
United  States  under  various  pretexts  In  order 
to  obtain  support  from  American  individuals 
and  organizations. 

'•(7)  The  individuals,  groups,  and  organi- 
zations above  have«uased  revtdutlonary  ob- 
jectives. Currently,  theaa  persons  seek  to  and 
in  fact  do  subvert  the  authority  of  domestic 
and  foreign  governments  and  subvert  indi- 
vidual liberties  by  acts  of  terrorism  with  an 
iiltimate  objective  of  overthrow  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  the  establishment  of 
a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  under  Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrine.  Such  objectives  and 
such  acts  of  terrorism  constitute  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
United  States  citizens  and  others  and  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

"DEFIWITION 

"Sec.  202.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
'crime  of  terrorism"  includes  espionage, 
sabotage,  kidnaping,  extortion,  skyjacking, 
robbery,  bombing,  holding  a  person  prisoner 
or  hostage,  or  any  threat  or  attempt  to  kid- 
nap, extort,  skyjack,  )x>mb,  or  hcdd  prisoners 
or  hostage,  or  any  threat  to  do  any  injury  to 
a  human  being,  animal,  or  personal  or  real 
property  or  any  conspiracy  to  do  any  of  the 
al>ove,  in  order  to  compel  an  act  or  omission 
by  any  person,  or  any  governmental  entity. 
"FaoscBipnoNs 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Any  person  who  lias  been 
convicted  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere 
of  any  crime  of  terrorism,  or  any  person 
against  whom  there  is  produced  convincing 
evidence  that  he  has  engaged  in  terroristic 
activities,  incl\Mtlng  logistic  support  thereof 


or  giving  aid.  Comfort,  or  concealment  to 
terrorists  or  has  been  a  member  of  a  ter- 
roristic organisation,  shall  not  be  Issued  a 
visa  to  tbe  United  States,  and  shall  not  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States,  or  granted 
citizenship  in  the  United  States.  Any  such 
person  who  gains  admittance  to  the  United 
States  by  fraudulently  concealing  such  prior 
activity  shall  be  deported  forthwiOi  upon 
the  production  6f  convincing  evidence  that 
such  person  has  been  so  convicted  or  has 
engaged  In  terroristic  activities  or  been  a 
member  of  a  terrorist  group. 

"(b)  Any  person  not  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  who,  while  o\rt- 
slde  of  the  United  States,  advocates  orally  or 
in  writing  any  crime  of  terrorism,  shall  not 
t>e  issued  a  visa  to  enter  the  United  States 
or  admitted  to  the  United  States  except  to 
appear  as  a  witness  for  the  proeecution  of  a 
criminal  case  or  to  appear  as  a  defendant 
in  a  criminal  case. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
subject  to  the  JurisdictlMi  of  tbe  United 
States  to  send,  directly  or  indirectly,  funds, 
arms,  explosives,  or  any  other  thing  of  value 
outside  of  the  United  States  to  any  person 
or  group  of  persons  for  tl>e  purpoee  of  com- 
mitting any  crime  of  terrorism. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  tor  any  person 
anbject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  receive  funds,  arms,  explosives,  or 
any  other  thing  of  value  from  outside  of  the 
United  States  ftw  the  purpose  of  commit- 
ting any  crime  of  terrorism. 

"(e)  It  ShaU  l>e  unlawful  for  any  person 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  knowingly  possess,  transport,  re- 
ceive, or  dispose  of  directly  or  indirectly, 
funds  or  anything  of  value  coerced  or  In- 
duced by  any  crime  of  terrorism. 
"penalties 

"Sec  204.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  section  203  (c),  (d),  or  (e), 
sluai  be  fined  not  more  tb»n  $10,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  tikan  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Notwltlistanding  any  other  provision 
of  United  States  law,  any  panon  convicted 
in  ttie  United  States  of  a  crime  of  terrorism 
wlilch  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  hostage 
shaU  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  no  such  per- 
son shaU  l>e  eligible  for  any  parole,  time  off 
for  good  ijehavlor,  or  any  pardon  or  mitiga- 
tion of  sentence  whatsoever. 

"COKSTBtJCTIVE  TRtTST  ON  PaOCEEOS  OF  rE»E«AT. 
LAW  VIOLATION 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  Civil  Right  or  Action  To 
Impose  CoNSTatxcTTVE  TansT. — The  United 
States  Shall  have  a  civil  right  of  action,  to  be 
brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided,  to  impose  a 
constructive  trust,  or  trust  ex  malefldo,  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  upon  all  property, 
including  funds  which  has  been  acquired 
by  violation  of  any  Federal  criminal  statute, 
and  upon  the  fruit  or  product  thereof  in  the 
hands  of  whomsoever  the  same  may  be 
found,  exceprt  where  such  has  been  acquired 
by  a  purchaser  In  good  faith  for  value  with- 
out notice.  Such  action  shall  be  instituted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  against  the  person 
or  persons  directly  acquiring  such  property 
by  law  violation  as  aforesaid,  against  the 
property  or  res  it£elf ,  whether  in  its  original 
form  or  in  an  altered  state,  and  against  per- 
sons in  possession  thereof  other  than  bona 
fide  purchasers  for  value.  The  tracing  and 
recovery  of  such  property  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  established  equitable  principles 
and  practices  foUowed  in  these  tracing  and 
recovery  of  property  the  legal  title  to  which 
has  l>een  wrongfully  acquired  and  Is  subject 
to  a  constructive  trust. 

"(b)  CiacuMeTANCES  XH  Which  Tbust  May 
Be  Imposed. — ^In  determining  tbe  rights  of 
the  parties  in  such  a  dvU  action,  the 
court  shall  declare  a  constructive  trust 
only  v4>on  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that    the    property    was    acquired    by    law 
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tMaUob  w  proTlted  in  wtb— ctlon  (•).  Prior 
crtaatnal  oan«lettoa»  at  ma.j  UmUtMuaI.  bow- 
evar,  alMU  aot  Im  mpiwry  to  — TaMtoh  tte 
iU^iPiU^  of  neb  mfpOKtUkm.  Jt  tbe  court 
flnda  tkAt  •  porttfon  of  tb*  praparty  involTed 
in  mch  an  aetlaa  wm  acquired  by  l«gsl 
mMa*.  It  aomf  mgtmU  socli  portion  from 
XhMt  upon  wtUA  •  troat  la  Impnaail  always 
apply  the  prlndpla  that  It  la  tbe  duty  of  tbe 
Oovammant  to  pnwa  wrongful  aoqulattlon 
by  olaw  and  eanwUkOBt  avldenee  but,  when 
propactf  «aa  orlgtnany  aequlrad  I9  law  vio- 
tatkm.  aa  provided  In  aataaetloo  (•).  tbe  fact 
tbat  tb*  aane.  or  tta  Irutt  or  product  btts 
i  to  legal  purpoeea  and  has 
In  value  ab*Il  not  preTent 
o<  •  truat  upon  the  wbole 
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"(e)  anoAL  Ibans  o«  Jvbt  Mat  As- 
r^T-Tbe  dtstrlet  court,  upon  tbe  motion 
of  atttaar  party  or  upoo  tta  own  inltutlve, 
war  lypalnt  a  q>aeial  maater  to  bear  evl- 
daaoe  Mid  mmkm  flndlnji  and  reoonunend*- 
ttaoa  aa  to  CafOtual  taana  or  tbe  court  may 
tiT  va  iaane  ot  tmet  wltb  tbe  aoaictanoe  of  an 
advisory  Jury. 

"(d)  novBTT  To  Ba  80BJKCT  TO  SBEuaa 
■v — All  prayer ty  upon  which  a 
Ive  truat  baa  bean  Impinieiiil  under 
abaU  be  aalaad  and  forfeited  to 
tk*  Itattad  Ststea.  All  provlaiaiM  of  Imt  re- 
latlnc  to  tbe  aeteure.  awmmary,  and  Ju'ilcUl 
fortaMure  prooaduraa.  and  condemnMlon  of 
veaeela.  vetaldaa,  naerchaadlae,  and  baggage 
for  TloUtkm  of  tbe  euatona  lAwa;  tbe  dlqgio- 
altlaa  at  matai  v>aaila.  vafaldee.  mercbAndiac, 
and  tiaggaga  dr  tbe  pioeaeda  from  eucb  aale; 
tbe  wnlaaloii  or  mitigation  of  such  for- 
faltuiaa:  tbe  compromiaa  of  clalma  and  tbe 
Award  or  compenaaitlon  to  Informera  In  re- 
apeet  of  such  ftefelturee  abAll  apply  to  ael- 
■urea  and  focfeituzea  Incurred  or  alleged  to 
bAve  been  incurred  under  tbe  provlalon«  of 
tbla  chapter,  Inaofar  aa  applicable  and  not 
Inecnaiatent  wltb  such  prorletone.  Such 
dutlee  a*  are  Impoeed  upon  the  Collector  of 
Coitaaaa  or  any  other  peraon  In  req;>eet  to 
tbe  aalKue  and  forfeiture  of  veaaela,  ▼ehlclee, 
inavrliaiMllaa,  and  baggage  under  the  cus- 
toaaa  Iawb  ahAU  be  performed  with  respect 
to  aalauiaa  and  torfMturea  of  property  or 
fuada  under  tbla  diapter  by  such  offloets, 
aganta.  or  other  pereooa  as  mAy  be  dcalg- 
uAtad  for  thAt  purpoae  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eiAL 

"(a)  Dnrasmow  or  Pbopcbtt.— If  the 
court  abaU  find  In  any  case  that  any  peraon, 
flna^ar  corporation  baa  an  equitable  right 
to  property  upon  iriilcb  a  coostrucUve  truat 
baa  been  Impmaaed  pursuAnt  to  this  chAp- 
tar.  or  upon  any  portion  of  such  property, 
wblcb  equltablA  right  la  superior  to  thAt  at 
tbe  Vntted  BtAtea.  it  abaU  IncorixxAte  such 
IHiiMmi  In  tta  decree  and  raodar  Judgment 
afloordlngly.  All  other  property  recovered 
under  thto  Act  sbaU  Inure  to  tbe  use  of  the 
IA»  XaCorceinent  AaaMance  Admlnlatratlon. 
IS  In  any  oaae  the  court  ttnda  that  the  prop- 
erty waa  derived  frooi  acUvity  which  was 
alao  in  vioUtion  of  StAte  Iaw,  the  Director 
of  tbe  lAv  Inforcement  Aaatatance  Admln- 
mniion  BbaU  give  preference  in  the  er- 
pendlture  of  funda  so  derived  to  the  State 
wbara  auch  violations  <rf  State  Uw  also  oc- 
curred. 

"aac.  2M.  If  any  separability  provision  of 
tbla  Utle  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
parson  or  clrciunatancaa  is  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  title  and  tbe  appUeatlon 
of  such  provisions  to  other  peraons  or  clr- 
cumstancee,  shAU  not  be  Affected  thereby." 

^  Mr.  UoClXLLASf   (for  hlin- 

•    Mlf,      Ifr.      TRuuaovs.      Mr. 

Hsvnu.  and  Mr.  Bjoumm) : 

8.  Wn.  A  bill  to  AiBcad  tbe  Omnibus 

Crime  Oontrol  azid  Safe  Streets  Act  of 

IMS  to  provide  a  FtodenI  death  benefit 

to  tlM  •■nriv<x8  of  pufaMc  lalety  offlcers. 

Beftered  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President*  I  rise 
in  supiwrt  of  Senator  MoClbllah's  biU  to 
provide  benefits  to  the  snnrlvars  of  pob- 
lic  safety  officers  who  are  Ulled  In  the 
line  of  duty. 

This  legislation  would  provide  a  $60.- 
000  benefit  payable  to  the  surrlvori  of 
a  public  safety  officer  who  Is  killed  In  the 
line  of  duty  by  a  criminal  act  or  an  ap- 
parent criminal  act.  As  defined  In  this 
bill,  "public  safety  (dBoer"  Includes  po- 
licemen, firemen,  correctlcm  officers,  pro- 
bation officers,  parole  officers,  and  judi- 
cial officers. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  many 
of  our  public  safety  officers  have  been 
killed  by  felonious  assaults,  and  It  Is 
increasingly  apparent  that  violent  crime 
is  spreading.  Crime  knows  no  Jurisdic- 
tional boundary,  nor  respects  tbe  color 
of  a  law  enforcement  officer's  uniform. 
Each  officer,  whether  sheriff,  deputy, 
highway  patrolman,  or  poUceman,  must 
be  fully  cognizant  that  death  may  come 
to  him  in  the  performance  of  his  sworn 
duties. 

Public  safety  officers,  dedicated  to 
their  law  enforconent  careen,  are  not 
nearly  so  concerned  with  their  low  sal- 
aries as  they  are  of  tnaitittttniTur  an(] 
preserving  the  security  of  their  fami- 
lies. The  Law  Enforcement  Officer's 
Group  life  Insurance  program,  passed 
in  the  91st  Congress,  was  but  ttie  first 
step  in  proTldlnc  this  group  of  persons 
some  security. 

In  the  case  of  the  average  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  group  Insurance  protection 
Is  only  nominal  because  the  amount  of 
private  Insurance  he  can  purchase  with 
his  law  salary  Is  normally  Insufficient  to 
provide  for  ttie  needs  of  his  d^wndents. 
Tlie  approach  of  this  bill  should  ade- 
quately meet  the  security  needs  of  these 
ofllcers. 

Similar  legislation  passed  the  Senate 
on  Septonber  5,  1972.  On  October  17. 
1972.  a  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee filed  its  reports  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  because  the  House 
failed  to  act,  this  Important  legislation 
died.  The  Senate  passed  S.  IS,  a  similar 
measure,  on  March  29,  1973. 

This  bill  Introduced  today  contains 
many  of  the  compromises  agreed  to  in 
the  92d  C(mgress.  I  am  hopeful  both 
Houses  can  q;>eedlly  enact  this  important 
legislation. 

"Hie  alarming  trend  of  crime  can  only 
be  reversed  by  professional  police  of- 
ficers, who  are  assured  that  they  and 
their  families  will  be  compensated  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  the  risks  in- 
herent in  law  enforcement.  Law  enforce- 
ment careers  must  be  made  more  accept- 
able to  our  qualified  citizens.  We  cannot 
ask  decent,  hardworking  men  to  face 
the  constent  risk  of  death  in  the  line  of 
duty  and  then  ignore  their  rightful  re- 
quest that  their  families  be  protected 
from  financial  calamity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  blU  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  2873 

Be  it  enacted  by  t/i«  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That   this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  fbe  "Public  Saf 
cers'  Benefits  Act  of  1976". 

Sac.  2.  Title  I  of  tbe  OmnlbtiB  CMme  Oea- 
trol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19M,  as  amnd. 
ed,  ia  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  tbeiatf 
the  following  new  part: 

"Past  J.— Pubuc  Bjottt  Ovficeks'  Bzmnta 

"AWAloa 

"Sac.  701  <a).  In  any  case  In  which  thi 
Administration  determines,  under  regula* 
ttoDs  issued  pursuant  to  this  title  that  a 
pubUc  safety  ofBcer  baa  died  In  the  line  at 
duty  from  injurlea  directly  and  proaclmatalv 
caused  by  a  criminal  act  or  an  ^>panBt 
criminal  act,  the  Administration  ii>«mi  pav  a 
benefit  of  $60,000  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  there  is  no  surviving  child  of  sock 
ofllcer,  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  such  ofl. 
cer; 

"(2)  if  there  is  a  surviving  child  or  chil- 
dren and  a  surviving  spouse,  one-half  to  tte 
siu^vlng  child  or  children  at  such  oOev 
in  equal  shares  and  cme-half  to  tbe  Bumv> 
ing  spouse; 

"(3)  if  there  is  no  surviving  qwuse,  to  tba 
child  or  children  of  such  offlcer  In  equl 
shares:  or 

"(4)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  tbe  depeodvit 
parent  or  parents  of  such  offlcer  in  eqvd 
shares. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Administration  deter- 
mines, upon  a  showing  of  need  and  prior 
to  taking  final  action,  that  the  death  of  a 
public  safety  ofllcer  is  one  with  respect  ta 
which  a  benefit  will  probably  be  paid,  tha 
Administration  may  make  an  interim  bens, 
fit  payment  not  exceeding  $3,000  to  the  par- 
son entitled  to  receive  a  benefit  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  amo\mt  of  any  Interim  payment 
imder  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  any  final  bene- 
fit paid  to  such  person. 

"(d)  Where  there  is  no  final  benefit  p»M_ 
tho  recipient  of  any  interim  payment  undw 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  liable 
for  repayment  of  such  amount.  The  Admia- 
Istratlon  may  waive  all  or  part  of  such  n- 
payment,  considering  for  this  purpose  tbe 
hardship  which  would  result  from  such  n- 
payment. 

"(e)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  part 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  benefit  that 
may  be  due  from  any  other  source,  but  aha! 
be  reduced  by — 

"(1)  payments  authorized  by  section  SlU. 
of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  payments  authorized  by  section  12(k> 
of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1916,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-681(1)  ). 

"(f)  Ko  benefit  paid  under  this  part  shall 
be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 

"UMITATIOlfS 

"Sec.  702.  No  benefit  shall  be  paid  under 
this  part — 

"(a)  if  the  death  was  caused  by  the  Inten- 
tional misconduct  of  the  public  safety  ofllcer 
or  by  such  officer's  intention  to  bring  about 
his  death; 

"(b)  if  voluntary  intoxication  of  the  pub- 
lic safety  officer  was  the  proximate  cause  at 
such  ofllcer's  death;  or 

"(c)  to  any  person  who  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  a  tMnefit  under  this  part  if 
such  person's  actions  were  a  substantial  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  death  of  the  public 
officer. 

"Sac.  703.  As  used  in  this  part — 

"(a)  'chud'  means  any  natural,  lllegitt- 
mate,  adopted,  or  posthtunous  child  or  step- 
child of  a  deceased  public  safety  offlcer  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  public  safety  offloer's  death, 


"(1)  eighteen  years  of  age  or  imder; 

"(3)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a 
student  as  defined  by  section  SlOl  of  title  S^ 
United  States  Code;  or 

"(8)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  inca- 
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aabie  of  aelt-aupport  because  of  physical  or 
S;otal  dlaablMty; 

mrp)  •criminal  aof  means  any  conduct 
^Mon  la  Oaolarad  by  law  to  b*  a  orlmo  m 
|kg  joriadlction  where  tba  Injury  to  tha  pab- 
Q,  gafaty  olAoar  oeeuirad.  Bueb  oontfnet  Is 
.  orime  f<»  the  purpoae  at  tbla  part  notwltti- 
(tandlng  that  by  reason  of  age,  Inaanl^, 
mtoilcatlon.  or  otherwise,  the  person  engag- 
ing In  such  conduct  was  legally  Incapable 
of  committing  the  crime; 

"(c)  'dependent'  means  a  person  who  was 
ndMtaatlally  reliant  for  support  upon  the 
uuome  of  the  deoeased  public  safety  officer; 

"(d)  'fireman'  Includes  a  person  serving  aa 
gn  offlclally  recognized  or  designated  member 
of  a  legally  organized  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment; 

"(e)  'Intoxication'  means  a  disturbance  of 
mental  or  pbyidcal  faculties  resulting  from 
tbe  introduction  of  alcohol,  drtigs,  or  other 
mbstances  into  the  body; 

"(f)  'law  enforcement  officer'  means  a 
penon  Involved  in  crime  control  or  rediic- 
tian.  or  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws. 
Tliii  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  police, 
eoneotions,  probation,  parole,  and  Judicial 
oflcers; 

"(g)  'public  agency'  means  any  State  of 
tbe  Umted  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
tlM  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
tsittory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  tny  unit  of  local  government,  combination 
of  such  States  or  units,  or  any  department, 
igency  or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
{ongoing;  and 

"(h)  'public  safety  officer'  means  a  person 
Hrring  a  public  agency  in  an  official  capacity, 
vitb  or  without  compensation,  as  a  law 
tnlorcement  offlcer  or  as  a  fireman. 

"ADMimSTBATIVE  FKOVISIONS 

rsac.  704.  Rules,  regulations,  and  proce- 
doNS  issued  under  this  title  may  include 
ngulations  governing  the  recognition  of 
^cnts  or  other  persons  representing  claim- 
ants under  this  part  before  the  Adminlstra- 
tlon.  The  Administration  may  prescribe  the 
maximum  fees  which  may  be  charged  for 
aarfieae  performed  in  connection  with  any 
daim  under  this  part  before  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  any  agreement  in  violation  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  void. 

"Ssc.  706.  In  making  determinations  under 
section  701,  the  Administration  may  utilize 
soch  administrative  aqfl  investigative  as- 
sistance as  may  be  available  from  State  and 
local  agencies.  Responsibility  for  making 
final  determinations  shall  rest  with  the  Ad- 
ministration." 

MISCXIXANEOUS  PBOVISIONS 

Sac.  3.  Section  630  of  the  Omnibus  Orlma 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19M,  aa 
UQKuled,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Im- 
nedlately  after  "520"  and  by  adding  at  the 
«Qd  thereof  the  following  new  subaectlon: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
Part  J." 

Sec.  4.  Until  specific  appropriations  are 
Qiade  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  tlie  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  for  grants,  activi- 
ties, or  contracts  shall,  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  be  available  for  pay- 
meat  of  obligations  arising  tinder  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of  this 
Act  are  found  invalid,  the  provisions  of  the 
other  parts  and  theh:  application  to  other 
PMsons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  and 
»pply  to  deaths  occurring  from  injuries  sus- 
tained on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  measure  Introduced  today 
entitled  the  "PuWlc  Safety  Officers 
oeneflts  Act  of  1978."  As  my  colleague. 


the  Soiator  from  South  Carolina,  has 
stated,  this  kglelatton  bas  been  before 
the  Senato  on  prerlous  occasions. 

A  aimUar  tdll.  &  ao«7,  passed  tbe  Ben- 
ate  in  tbe  92d  Congress  by  a  vote  of  80 
to  0.  It  was  reintroduced  In  tbe  93d  Con- 
grew  as  S.  15.  but  was  not  acted  upon 
befcNTe  the  adjournment  of  tbe  Congress. 
The  House,  however,  passed  another  ver- 
sion of  the  Ull.  but  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  during  a  conference  meeting 
on  Uie  two  measures. 

The  bill  is  intoided  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  d^;>endent  survivors  of  public 
safety  officers  who  are  killed  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  and  where  tbe 
cause  of  death  was  a  criminal  act  or  an 
ajHMirent  criminal  act.  As  a  result  of  a 
deatii  imder  these  circumstances,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration would  provide  a  gratuity  of  $50,- 
000  to  one  or  more  dependent  survivors. 

Public  safety  officers  ai-e  defined  in  the 
bill  as  public  servants  whose  occupation 
places  the  offlcer  in  danger  of  physical 
injury  by  a  criminal  act.  Included  under 
this  definition  are  policemen,  sheriffs, 
correction  guards,  and  firefighters.  All 
of  these  groups  are  forced  to  deal  with 
the  violent  elements  of  our  society,  and 
in  so  doing,  face  great  risks  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  This  legisla- 
tion would  provide  direct  financial  bene- 
fits to  the  families  of  slain  public  safety 
officers,  increase  the  morale  of  these  em- 
ployees, and  hopefully,  improve  their 
efficiency,  which  will  lead  to  better  law 
enforcement  service  to  American  citizens. 

As  the  bill  is  presently  drafted,  it 
would  exempt  the  lump  sum  gratuity 
from  Federal  income  taxation  and  would 
bec(Hne  effective  upon  enactment  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill  which 
is  needed  to  respond  to  the  almost  steady 
rise  in  police  killings.  As  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  for  1970  stated:  "No  ar- 
rest situation  can  be  considered  routine." 
The  report  also  noted  that  in  1970,  19 
percent  of  police  killings  occurred  as  the 
result  of  ambush. 

Tbe  risks  to  our  pubUc  safety  officers 
are  high.  The  legislation  Introduced  to- 
day will  serve  to  compensate  the  depend- 
ents and  survivors  of  slain  officets  who 
take  these  risks  in  order  to  protect  the 
lives  of  those  in  our  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  be  carefully  considered  In  commit- 
tee, balanced  with  the  Interests  of  cer- 
tain Members  In  the  other  body,  and 
brought  to  the  floor  for  approval  by  the 
Senate. 


By  Mr.  EAOLETON: 
S.  2574,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  securities  issued  by  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

sec  AND  MtrMICXPAl.  BONDS 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  require  the 
registration  of  tox-exempt  bonds  with 
the  Securities  and  Szchange  Commis- 
sion. I  believe  that  this  is  a  constructive 
way  of  avoiding  futore  situaticms  such  as 
we  are  facing  today  with  New  York  City. 


While  the  deliberations  over  New  Yortt's 
current  iH-oblems  should  continue,  this  is 
something  vre  can  do  now  to  curtail  the 
artfvd  accounting  and  management 
practices  which  eltber  have  destroyed  or 
soon  will  destroy  the  creditworthlnees  of 
many  of  our  large  cities. 

The  Securities  Act  of  1933  generally 
requires  stock  and  bond  offerings  to  be 
reglstiored  with  the  Securlttas  c^nd  Ex- 
change Commission.  This  act  was  orig- 
liudly  set  up  during  the  Depi-eosion  to 
cope  with  the  fiscal  morass  caused  by 
the  ct^apse  of  many  corporate  securities 
of  didI>lous  merit.  Today  we  face  a  not 
dissimilar  pn^lem;  this  time  our  State 
and  local  governments  are  in  teouble. 

Issuers  of  tax-exempt  bcmds — Stetes, 
counties,  cities,  various  public  authori- 
ties— were  exempted  from  the  registira- 
tlon  provisions  of  the  1033  act  I  think  it 
is  past  time  for  them  to  be  included.  My 
bill  would  amend  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  by  simply  removing  the  exemption 
for  securities  issued  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  a  corporation  seeking 
to  Issue  new  stock  or  bonds  must  meet  a 
rigid  set  of  requirements  for  accuracy 
and  consistency  in  its  reporting  of  finan- 
cial data.  The  company's  books  must  be 
submitted  to  an  independent  auditor, 
and  the  Information  sui>plled  in  a  for- 
mal registration  tiled  with  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

State  and  local  governments  are  sub- 
ject to  less  stringent  requirements  when 
they  seek  to  place  a  bond  offering.  If  mu- 
nicipal bonds  were  registered  wltb  the 
SEC,  the  many  well-run  States  and  com- 
munities would  be  better  able  to  Justify 
their  high  credit  ratings.  At  the  same 
time,  any  bond-issuer  who  was  manipu- 
lating figures  to  show  a  balanced  budget 
would  be  exposed.  Good  issues  could  be 
more  easily'  differentiated  from  bad 
issues,  and  fiscally  respwisible  State  and 
local  govenmients  might  then  see  their 
prudence  rewarded  by  lower  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  attended  a  hearing 
held  by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
last  Saturday.  As  I  listened  to  the  mayor 
of  New  York  City  and  the  heads  of  the 
major  banks  there,  I  felt  a  growing  sense 
of  alarm  over  the  casual  indifference 
with  which  billions  of  dollars  in  securi- 
ties were  bought  and  sold.  C^onsider  the 
following  exchange  between  the  Senator 
from  MassachuseUs  (Mr.  Bbookx)  and 
the  president  of  First  National  City 
Bank,  Mr.  Walter  Wriston: 

Senator  Bsookk.  Obviously  my  question 
to  you  is,  why  did  you  wait  so  long  to  come 
in — you  must  have  known  this  crisis  was 
buUdlng — and  try  to  protect  not  only  your 
own  benefit,  but  for  the  City  and  the  State 
of  New  York? 

Mr.  WaiBTON.  ...  I  think  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  ginunlcks  were  known  about  .  .  . 
but  the  clear  facts  are  that  the  accoimtlng 
system  of  the  City  of  New  York  defies  yo\i 
finding  out  precisely  what  all  the  numbers 
are. 

You  are  quite  correct,  I  think,  that  we 
should  have  known  earlier.  We  did  not.  but 
part  of  that  is  that  the  whole  system  was 
designed  to  prevent  anybody  from  finding 
out.  That  Is  true  of  the  rating  services.  It  is 
true  of  the  State  and  it  was  true  of  onraelvee. 

Senator  Bsookk.  You  dont  lend  mooey  to 
private  borrowers  under  thoee  same  condi- 
tions, do  you? 
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Mr.  WluvroM.  I  UOnk  if  an  elected  m«y(v 
ceitlAed  to  ymi  tbat  Um  bud^at  i«  l>»Uaced 
**''*  ^"  ^.!P.  *•  controller,  who  is  also 
Mected,  certttying  ntunben.  *  penon  has  a 
-certain  right  to  rely  on  that  in  the  same 
iB*BiMr  jov  wDidd  rtly  on  an  tndapeiMtaak 
widltar  In  a  prtrato  firm. 

Senator  aujoxs.  Tou  did  act  on  reliance 
of  tiM*  certtfleattoii? 

Mr.  WmmtOH.  Yes,  sir. 


OWGRESSICWAiL  RBCOlUO^Sa^A'TE 


I  think  tbat  extSiange  clearly  demon- 
vtrftteB  ttie  weakness  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem. The  unreculated  atmosphere  of 
Irtve  and  take  has  broken  down,  and  even 
«  the  Vederal  Ooveniment  does  not 
come  to  New  Yojk  City's  rescue  we  are 
an  ttie  voont  because  of  the  lack  of 
even  bask:  eontrols  over  the  accuracy 
of  tecta  and  figures. 

Ifr.  Presklent,  here  we  have  the  presi- 
dent of  me  of  the  world's  largest  banks, 
buying  billions  ot  dollars  of  bonds  from 
a  city  it  knew  was  in  trouble,  on  the 
Pasiaof  flgnres  It  knew  were  not  entirely 
aeewate.  Requiring  registration  of  mu- 
nldpel  bonds  with  the  SEC  would  at 
least  mean  that  standard  and  acceptable 
accounting  practices  were  being  fol- 
lowed. These  borrowers  would  then  be 
wMeet  to  as  much  scrutiny  as  the  Indl- 
▼ktual  seddng  a  car  Joan.  I  think  that 
ta  noC  <mly  fair,  it  is  good  public  policy. 
It  would  not  prevent  future  defaults,  but 
*'  **■■*  *°^*"*o"  would  know  what  they 
are  getting  when  they  buy  a  tax-exempt 
bond. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  tai  the  Raoou. 

Tbere  being  no  .objection,  the  bill  was 
oroered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
toBom: 

8. 3574  I 

Be  it  enacted  bji  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepr^entatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
Awisriea  in  Oongres*  assembled.  That  (a) 
action  8(a)  (2)  of  the  Becimties  Act  of  1933 
la  amended- 

(1)  by  stalking  out  "or  any  territory  there- 
of, or  by  tb*  Otstrlct  of  CdumWa.  or  by  any 

^^^}^*  ^'^*^  S****-  Of  »y  ^y  polltloJ 
■ubdinalon  of  a  State  or  territory  or  by  i^ 
public  InatrumentaUty  of  one  or  more  States 
or  terrltartae,":  and 

(S)  by  Btrlkhig  out  "at  any  security  which 
u  an  Industrial  development  Ixmd"  and  all 
ttaat  follows  through  the  semicolon  foUowlnr 
does  not  apply  to  audi  security", 
(b)  Seotlon  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  from  time  to 
tUae  ly  He  rules  and  regulations  and  subject 
to  aoeh  terms  and  conditions  aa  may  be  pie- 
aerUMd  therehi  add  to  the  aecurltlee  ex- 
«>ptad  aa  provided  hi  this  section  any  class 
rf  aecuntles  Issued  by  a  SUte  of  the  United 
States  or  by  any  pcdltloal  subdivision  of  a 
State  or  by  any  territory  of  the  United  States 
or  pollttcal  subdivision  of  a  territory  or  by 
any  public  Uiatrumentallty  of  one  or  more 
SUtea  or  territories  if  it  finds,  having  resatd 
to  the  purposes  of  this  tlUe.  that  the  enforce- 
ment  of  this  tlUe  with  respect  to  such  secu- 
rities U  not  necessary  in  the  public  Intereet 
and  for  the  protection  of  investors  " 

(c)  Section  lfiB(d)(l)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  MS4  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Neither  the  Commission  nor  the  Board 
Is-  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  Board 


By  Ifr.  MOMDALE: 
8J576.  A  bin  to  permit  Foster  Orand- 
pawBtoto  estabUshed  programs  to  serve 
aduns  whcfv  the  need  for  service  to  chtt- 


dren  has  been  met.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  make  it 
possible  for  Foster  Orandparents  to  wcwk 
with  adults  in  institutions  where  the 
needs  of  children  are  being  met  through 
other  means.  The  Poster  Orandparents 
program  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful human  programs  ever  developed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  met 
both  the  needs  of  youngsters  and  of  the 
elderly.  Institutionalized  chUdren  who 
need  the  love  and  companionship  of  an 
older  person  have  been  able  to  develop 
meaningful  relationships  with  the  Fbster 
Orandparents.  And  the  Poster  Orand- 
parents have  benefited  both  psychologi- 
cally and  economically  from  participat- 
ing in  the  program. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a 
growing  concern  in  my  State  of  Minne- 
sota over  a  policy  which  prohibited  Fos- 
ter Grandparents  from  working  with 
persons  over  the  age  of  18,  and  then 
working  with  pei-sons  over  the  age  of  21 
At  the  Brainerd  State  Hospital  in  Min- 
nesota, a  24-year  old  retarded  man  no 
longer  has  the  companionship  of  a  Pos- 
ter Grandparent  because  of  this  policy. 
TTie  Foster  Grandparent  was  reassigned 
because  under  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Federal  ACmON  Agency,  he 
could  not  be  considered  a  "child"  and, 
therefore,  could  not  receive  the  services 
of  a  Foster  Grandparent. 

With  the  trend  toward  deinstitution- 
alization of  retarded  and  other  handi- 
capped children,  some  establishet"  Foster 
Grandparent  programs  are  faced  pri- 
I  marlly  with  the  needs  of  institutional- 
ized adults.  The  needs  of  these  people  are 
as  great  as  those  of  the  youngsters.  In 
Minnesota,  most  of  these  State  institu- 
tions are  located  outside  the  biggest  pop- 
ulation areas.  It  would  not  be  practical 
or  economical  to  encourage  the  Fbster 
Orandparents  to  relocate  in  other  com- 
munities. 

In  an  October  14  memorandum  to  re- 
gional and  State  ACTION  directors  a 
Washington  ACTION  official  stated  that 
in  requiring  programs  to  comply  with  the 
age  Umltatkms  for  service  by  Foster 
Orandparents,  assignments  should  be 
made  "In  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  any 
volunteer  being  terminated." 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
make  it  possible  for  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents to  provide  services  to  these  adults  in 
need,  if  the  needs  of  children  in  those 
institutions  were  being  met  through 
other  programs  or  agencies. 

This  bill  would  apply  only  to  estab- 
lished Poster  Grandparent  programs  It 
would  not  address  the  question  of  a  long- 
range  policy  affecting  future  new  Foster 
Grandparent  programs. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  prob- 
lem could  be  solved  by  expanding  the 
senior  companion  program,  in  which  the 
elderly  may  assist  persons  in  need  of  all 
ages.  Although  a  proposed  increase  in  the 
senior  companion  program  is  pending  in 
an  approprlsticms  conference  committee 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  answer  to 
the  immediate  problem  faced  in  my  State 
and  others  like  it.  However.  I  am  hopeful 

that  through  the  efforts  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  we  can  arrive 
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at  a  permanent  solution  which  wfli  nm. 
vide  the  greatest  service  to  Ametha^ 
who  need  it;  uid  the  much  deserved*? 
vmtdt  to  the  elderly  who  ai«  wuS*  u 
provide  that  service.  But  we  shouM^afT 
now  to  resolve  the  questkm  <rf  how  i» 
may  best  use  our  current  Poster  Onu^ 
parents  to  meet  the  human  needs  of  da* 
zens  in  our  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar 
tides  dealing  with  this  situation  in  Ito' 
nesota,  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  prlntid 
in  the  Rbcord.  ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Oct.  23,  1975] 
Posira  GaANDPARENTS  AT  State  Hospwau 
A  program  in  which  senior  citizens  work 
on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  retarded  people  it 
Minnesota  state  hoaplUls  has  had  a  douMs 
benefit— to  the  retarded  as  well  as  to  tht 
older  people  who  receive  small  payments  far 
their  help  along  with  the  satisfaction  of  do- 
Ing  something  useful  for  others.  But  the  wo- 
gram,  according  to  a  report  Sunday  by  the 
Tribune's  Jack  Coffman,  has  been  seventr 
Unmed  by  what  many  people  consider  too- 
restrictive  federal  regulations. 

The  federal  foster-grandparents  progrsm 
pays  senior  citizens  to  help  troubled  chllcJwn 
by  establishing  personal  relationships  wltli 
them.  The  program  has  been  Implemented  In 
some  Minnesota  state  hospitals.  There  sbo 
is  a  state  appropriation  providing  fund*  that 
enable  senior  citizens  to  work  with  retaixM 
adults  in  the  hospitals.  But  the  federal  gor- 
ernment  has  announced  that  it  will  not  pro- 
vide funds  for  programs  In  which  senior  citi- 
zens are  working  with  adults.  As  one  f«dml 
official  commented,  by  way  of  explanatioo. 
There  are  5  muiion  children  In  this  couatrj 
who  could  use  the  services  of  foster  grand- 
parentB."  Consequently,  In  Minnesota,  sealor 
citizens  have  been  "reassigned"  to  bomltal 
residents  under  18,  and  many  adult  residents 
have  lost  their  foster  grandparents. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  a  sweeping  fed- 
eral regulation,  oblivious  to  special  clrcum- 
stances,  can  wipe  out  a  perfectly  good  en- 
deavor.  There  ia^o  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  chronological  age  is  a  meaningless  meu- 
xirement  for  retarded  people.  A  SO-year-oid 
could  have  the  mental  age  of  2.  Further 
there  is  no  recognition  that  the  program  isn't 
fulfilling  its  purpose  If  there  are  senior  do- 
zens available  who  have  no  chUdren  to  help. 
James  Heder,  who  directs  the  state  program 
In  conjunction  with  the  Minnesota  Assoela- 
tl<m  for  Retarded  Citizens,  said,  "They  say 
there  are  millions  of  chUdren  who  arent 
being  served.  But  that  doesnt  help  the 
grandparents  at  Cambridge.  We  have  to 
scrounge  up  children  for  the  grandparents." 
At  the  hospital.  610  of  the  646  residents  are 
over  18. 

A  ^xjkesman  for  the  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens  commented  that  the  foster- 
grandparents  program  Is  "one  of  the  greatest 
things  we've  been  Involved  In.  Everybody  Is 
pleased  with  It."  Bxmny  Anderson,  who  di- 
rects the  program  at  Cambridge,  said  resi- 
dents under  18  tend  to  be  more  profoundly 
retarded  and  lees  susceptible  to  the  kind  of 
help  that  foster  grandparents  can  provide,  by 
dev^oping  a  relationship  with  residents.  She 
8»ld  It  Is  a  "tragedy"  that  such  relationships 
cant  continue,  and  wondered,  "Whv  is  such 
a  sensible  thing  so  difficult?"    \ 

We  wonder,  too.  It  would  seem  that,  at 
least,  the  previous  arrangement  at  the  hos- 
pitals could  be  retained.  It  might  also  be  rea- 
atHiable  to  reconsider  the  daflnltloii  of  "adult" 
In  the  context  of  thla  pragram.  Ihe  matter 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Minne- 
sota ttmgreasmen.  We  hope  they  will  urge 
nioc»  flexibility  in  the  regulatlona. 
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iftom  the  Brainerd  (Minn.)  I>ftUy  Dlspatoh. 
'"^  Oct.  a,  1976] 

YOUNO  RSTARDED  MAH  LOBCS  "GKAN1)M0TOT«" 
TO   RSGTn.ATTOK8 

(By  Les  Sellnow) 

Mark  Bourgeault,  24,  to  an  unhappy  young 
man  today.  .  . 

He  can't  say  he  to  unhappy  because  he 
roeaks  only  rarely,  but  hte  parents,  Mr.  and 
Jin.  Marcel  Bourgeault,  Brainerd,  say  they 
know  he  to  feeling  the  loss  of  his  "grand- 

""^rk  is  a  patient  at  Brainerd  Stete  Hos- 
pital. He  has  cerebral  palsy  and  to  retarded. 
He  to  confined  to  a  wheelchair. 

He  Just  lost  hto  foster  grandmother  to  a 
federal  r^iilatlon. 

The  regulation  says  that  foster  grandpar- 
ents cant  work  with  retarded  folks  who  are 
more  than  17  years  of  age. 

That  regulation  had  been  skirted  In  the 
past  at  Brainerd  State  Hospital,  according  to 
Nancy  Erckenbrack,  who  heads  the  foster 
grandparent  program,  because  funding  here 
had  been  primarily  by  the  state  which  does 
not  have  the  restriction. 

However,  now  the  foster  gr&ndparent  pro- 
gram to  funded  through  the  Action  Agency 
at  the  federal  level.  Federal  officials  found  out 
that  the  foster  grandparents  here  were  work- 
ing with  patients  who  were  over  17.  They 
promptly  declared  that  this  must  cease  or 
Bralnerd'B  foster  grandparent  program  would 
not  be  funded. 

(Poster  grandparents  are  retired  senior 
citizens  who  spend  time  with  patients  at 
the  hospital  each  day  in  an  effort  to  give 
them  the  personal  love  and  affection  that 
staff  members  would  not  have  time  for.) 

Mark's  most  recent  foster  grandmother 
was  Mrs.  Jack  Sather.  who  Uvea  on  Mill  Ave- 
nue. She  to  now  working  with  another  patient 
in  Mark's  time  slot. 

Mark's  parents  are  upset  apout  the  federal 
regulation  and  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  It.  Bourgeault  called  Senator  Walter 
Mondale  and  has  been  assured  by  the  sena- 
tor that  he  will  try  to  do  something  about 
it  Bourgeault  also  met  with  a  representa- 
tive of  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  in  Brainerd 
Tuesday.  The  representative  said  he  would 
discuss  the  problem  with  Humphrey. 

In  the  meantime,  Mark  Is  missing  the  dally 
outings  with  Mrs.  Sather.  He  spends  some 
time  In  therapy  and  some  time  In  a  clapi- 
nom,  but  gone  to  the  hoiu'  or  more  a  day 
that  Mrs.  Sather  spent  wheeling  him  outside 
for  fresh  air,  combing  hto  hair,  changing  hto 
shirt  and  showering  affection  on  blm. 

That  love  and  affection,  Mark's  parents 
say,  were  very  important  to  the  young  man. 
"He  can't  talk,"  Bourgeault  says,  "but  he 
oan  let  you  know  how  he  feeto.  We  bring  him 
home  every  weekend.  He  used  to  Just  alt 
there  at  the  hospital  like  a  bump  on  a  log 
until  we  picked  him  up.  He  was  kind  of  In  a 
aheU." 

The  energetic  Mrs.  Sather  changed  that. 
Though  74,  she  would  wheel  Mark  outdoors 
everyday  and  also  take  him  to  special  pro- 
grams at  the  hospital.  When  there  was  noth- 
ing special  to  do,  she  would  play  the  piano 
for  him  because  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
music. 

"My  wife  and  I  sang  'Happy  Birthday'  to 
Mark  on  hto  birthday,"  Bourgeault  said,  and 
it  made  him  smile.  After  that  whenever  Mrs. 
Sather  wanted  blm  to  smile,  she'd  sing 
'Happy  Birthday.' " 

Mrs.  Sather  also  added  some  extra  touches. 
If  she  thought  Mark  might  be  lonely.  She'd 
ge>t  hto  mother  on  the  phone  and  bold  the 
receiver  to  hto  ear  so  that  be  could  hear  her 
voice. 

One  day  Mark  startled  both  hto  mother 
and  Mrs.  Sather  by  speaking  Into  the  phone: 
"How  are  you?" 

Mrs.  Sather  doesn't  want  to  get  lnv<dvad 
In  a  controversy,  but  she  knows  what  ahe 


thinks  of  Mark.  'Td  like  to  take  care  of 
him,"  she  said. 

The  older  patients,  she  feeto,  need  foster 
grandparents  as  much  or  more  than  the 
younger  ones.  The  younger  children,  she 
said,  have  a  great  deal  of  Ume  spent  with 
them  by  the  nurses  because  of  their  needs, 
but  "the  older  ones  Just  sit  there." 

Mtes  Erckenbrack  would  like  to  see  the 
regulation  changed.  "I  know,"  she  says, 
"that  no  matter  what  the  age  of  a  rertdent, 
whether  It  be  toddler  or  adult,  he  or  she  can 
benefit  from  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram. We  would  welcome  a  change  In  the 
regulation." 

Bourgeault  Is  determined  to  obtain  such  a 
change— not  Just  for  Mark,  who  has  been  at 
the  hospital  since  he  was  12,  but  for  other 
older  patients  as  well. 

"Without  a  foster  grandparent,"  he  said, 
"Mark  Just  looks  at  four  walls — no  fresh 
air." 


S.  2575 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provtolon  of  law  or  Fed- 
eral regulation,  the  Director  of  ACTION 
agency  shall  assure  that  Individuals  serving 
In  established  Foster  Orandparents  programs 
asstoted  under  part  B.  Title  II  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (PX..  93-113) 
shall  be  permitted  to  serve  adults  In  all  cases 
in  which  the  needs  of  children  previously 
served  by  such  programs  have  dlmlntohed,  or 
have  been  reasonably  met,  including  cases 
In  which  deinstitutionalization  has  aliered 
the  need  for  Foster  Grandparent  services. 


By  Mr.  STONE  for  himself,  Mr. 
Ranoolpb,  and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 
S.  2576.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  a 
program  for  the  completion  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  interstate  and  defense 
highways.  Referred  to  th-?  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  Mr. 
Chiles,  my  senior  colleague  which  would 
provide  States  with  the  opportunity  to 
bond  the  costs  for  the  remaining  seg- 
ments in  the  Interstate  System  and  es- 
tablish a  final  date  terminating  the  Fed- 
eral funding  commitment  for  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  has  estimated  that  as  of 
January  1,  1974  about  $34.7  billion— 
which  is  38.8  percent  of  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  to  complete  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  of  $89.2  bilUon— re- 
mained to  be  obligated  by  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  This  estimate  was 
made  without  any  reference  to  the  im- 
pact of  future  inflation  which  historical- 
ly has  been  about  10  percent  annually. 
Given  the  present  level  of  funding  and 
the  present  rate  of  inflation  the  General 
Accoimting  OfBce  has  recently  estimated 
that  the  construction  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  will  not  be  finished  imtil 
the  year  2009.  Even  if  the  level  of  fund- 
ing is  increased  from  the  current  level  of 
$3.25  billion  per  year  to  $3.7  billicui  per 
year,  the  system  will  not  be  completed 
until  1996.  The  resultant  effect  of  the 
extended  period  of  time  necessary  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System  are  great- 
ly Increased  construction  costs,  increased 
highway  accidents,  fatalities  and  the  in- 
creased Inwmvenlence  to  our  citizens. 


Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration's  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  has  in- 
creased by  $51.6  bUlion  between  the  1958 
estimate  of  $37.6  billion  and  the  present 
estimates  of  $89.2  billion.  Construction 
price  increases  incurred  after  the  1976 
cost  estimate  have  further  raised  the 
cost  of  completion  to  roughly  $99.8  bil- 
lion. Unfortunately,  there  are  no  Indi- 
cations that  the  inflation  rate  of  con- 
struction costs,  which  are  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  petroleum  costs,  will  level 
off  in  the  near  future.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  reported  that  be- 
tween the  calendar  years  1973  and  1974 
the  Highway  Administration's  composite 
construction  price  index  rose  by  32.4  per- 
cent. . 

These  escalating  prices  have  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  increasing  the  cost 
of  completing  the  interstate  system. 

The  GAO  has  recently  completed  a 
study  which  illustrates  the  effect  various 
rates  of  inflation  will  have  upon  the  total 
cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  System, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Table  I 
The  foUowlng  table  shows  the  effect  ol 
the  two  assumed  Inflation  rates  and  of  lero 
inflation  on  the  cost  to  complete  work  re- 
maining at  June  30,  1975  with  an  annual 
Federal  Interstate  authorization  of  »3.26  bil- 
lion and  $3.7  blUlon. 


Assumed  annual  inlUtioii  rale 

Assumed  annual  Fedefal 

0 

S 

M 

auttioriutioa  leva) 

P9fC0llt 

pMwat 

penaait 

J3,250.000,000: 

Total  Federal-State  cost 

to  conptele  (btllions) 

««.9 

$52.  ♦ 

$123. 4 

Last  year  of  funding 

J3,700,0(IO.OOO: 

1986 

1990 

2009 

Total  Federal-State  cost 

to  complete  (billions). 

$38.9 

$50.2 

$83. « 

Last  year  ot  funding 

1985 

19«7 

1996 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  this  table 
indicates  that  even  an  unreallstically  low 
inflation  rate  of  5  percent  will  increase 
the  costs  to  complete  the  system  by  be- 
tween $11  and  $14  biUion.  The  table  fur- 
ther Indicates  that  at  the  present  level  of 
funding,  the  current  10  percent  rate  of 
inflation  would  increase  the  estimated 
completion  cost  to  a  total  of  $123.4  bil- 
lion— an  increase  of  $83.4  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  compiled  by  the 
GAO  which  illustrates  the  effect  these 
increased  costs  will  have  upon  the  revised 
estimate  of  total  interstate  costs  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  II 


5  peitent  inflation 
aiMiuar  Federal 
funding 


10  percent  inflation 
annual  Fedonl 
lundioi 


Costs  incurrad  at 
June  3b.  1975.. 

Estimated  com. 
plet Ion  costs... 


biMis 


S12S 

MUm 


$60.9 
SO.Z 


$60.9 

ia.4 


$80.9 

n.4 


Total HIS        m.l 


lM.t 


144.3 


33»6 
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Mr.  6TQNS.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
IflBtt  cauMd  by  the  Inareaaed  costs  of 
oaostnicttoa  have  been  particularly  se- 
vere in  nxy  Stete  ot  Florida.  The  present 
oast  for  oampletlng  the  system  in  Florida 
has  been  estimated  to  be  $1.4  billion  by 
the  Florida  State  D^jartment  of  Ti-ans- 
portatlaii.  Under  the  present  level  of 
fimdloK  the  completion  of  the  system 
wlU  be  delayed  antU  after  the  year  2000. 
Durlnff  this  period  of  time  millions  of 
cittBens  are  subjected  to  the  liazards  of 
overcrowded  and  unsafe  hlghwsiys. 

A  recent  study  compiled  by  the  GAO 
shows  that  at  the  end  of  1973  the  inter- 
state mileage  opened  to  traffic  repre- 
sented less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
road  and  street  mileage  in  the  United 
States;  but  the  system  carried  one-sixth 
of  the  total  vehicle  miles  of  travel  in  the 
countiy  that  year.  More  importantly,  the 
rates  of  traflte  fataUdes  and  injuries  per 
vehicle  miles  traveled  on  the  Interstate 
^stea  were  about  one-half  or  less  than 
slodlar  rates  on  all  other  roads  and 
streets  comWned.  On  the  west  coast  of 
Florida  from  Naples  to  Tampa,  one  of 
the  more  liensely  populated  areas  in  the 
State,  the  delays  in  completing  the  con- 
struction of  1-75  have  required  trafSc  to 
use  overcrowded  two-lane  highways. 
TWs  same  situati<»i  confronts  users  of 
certain  segments  of  1-05  on  the  east  coast 
of  Florida,  "niese  conditions  are  not  lim- 
ited to  Ftorlda.  Similar  conditions  exist 
to  West  Virginia,  Texas,  and  every  other 
State  that  has  not  completed  its  Inter- 
state System. 

>^;-  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
mtrodoelng  today  will  provide  States 
with  the  opportunity  to  bond  costs  for 
tlie  remaining  segments  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  These  bonds,  which 
would  be  based  upon  a  btoding  con- 
tractual obllgatian  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  the  principal  and  toterest  over  a 
20-year  period,  would  permit  States  to 
complete  Immediately  the  State's  Inter- 
state Hlgliway  system  withoat  waiting  for 
tbehr  annual  apportionments.  By  aUow- 
iDg  the  Btatas  to  Issue  bonds  and  expe- 
dite tbecoostnaction  of  remaining  Inter- 
state aegmcnte.  this  bUl  wUi  insure  that 
tbe  entire  system  win  be  completed  at 
today'k  construction  costs,  thereby  ellml- 
natinc  l^iattanary  cost  effects. 

IMs  bill  Teqmkta  that  any  State  wlsh- 
ingto  partiekMte  to  this  band  pitieimm 
submit  tbelr  projects  to  the  Secretary  of 
TyansportatJm  and  Issue  their  bonds  by 
S^rtemher  30.  1JI84.  FUrtbennore.  aU 
projects  funded  under  this  bond  program 
must  be  let  for  construction  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1M4.  These  provisions  wfll  com- 
pel participating  States  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  their  program.  Any  State 
that  does  not  participate  to  this  program 
or  complete  the  construction  of  its  toter- 
stato  segments  prior  to  December  31 
1984  wiH  be  required  to  fund  theremata- 
ing  construction  of  Its  toterstate  seg- 
ments out  of  general  highway  funds.  In 
essence,  this  program  will  insure  that  all 
States  wanting  to  take  advantage  of  the 
90-10  matrhtog  funds  under  the  Inter- 
state System  wm  either  complete  or  bond 
the  costs  of  conudettog  their  segments  of 
the  system  by  December  31, 1984.  Should 
this  blU  bs  enacted,  the  longstanding  and 
seeminglir  endless  Federal  commitment 
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to  the  Interstate  Highway  System  win 
therefore  be  ended  by  1985. 

The  economic  benefits  of  complettog 
the  toterstate  system  und^  this  program 
are  reflected  to  the  substantial  reduc- 
tions of  the  total  cost  of  the  system. 
According  to  the  GAO  study,  the  entire 
system,  based  upon  the  current  10  per- 
cent inflation  rate  and  the  current  fund 
levels  of  13.25  billion,  wiU  be  completed 
in  2009  at  a  cost  of  $123.4  billion.  By  per- 
mitting the  States  to  bond  the  $38.9  bU- 
lion  current  day  cost  of  complettog  the 
toterstate  highway  system — at  an  toter- 
est rate  of  5.9  percent,  the  current  mar- 
ket price — the  total  cost  of  completing 
our  system  would  be  $61.4  billion;  a  sav- 
togs  for  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments of  about  $62  billion. 

At  my  request  the  Library  of  Congress 
compiled  the  annual  apportionments 
necessary  to  amortize  the  prtocipal  and 
toterest  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  States 
pursuant  to  this  program.  Also  tocluded 
to  this  report  is  the  total  aggregate  cost 
of  this  bond  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  chart  be  printed  to  the 

RXCOHO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TbiB  chart  Ulustratea  total  annual  cost  to 
the  VBderal  OoTemment  to  cover  principal 
bond  interest  on  a  S38  bUllon  bond  issue — 
sold  over  an  eight   year   period.   Note   tbe 
present  level  of  funding  is  $S.S6  bUllon. 
Current  mmrket  price 
(Total  cost  at  SJ») 
(0») 

017, 760 
1.0X1,468 
1, 611. 183 
1.088,028 
3.448.626 


9.806,872 
8.820,888 
8.748.877 
8.687,680 
8.836,460 

8.418.880 
8. 801. 380 
S.  180. 160 
S.tT6.760 
S.0M.06O 

3. 862. 850 
3.  740, 780 
3,838.660 
3. 616, 860 
3.404.460 

2,064.860 
1.719,283 
1, 397,  688 
1, 000, 128 
706,676 

617, 088 
261,618 

Total  C06t.— „ 61,439,760 

Mr.  8TONB.  Mir.  President,  this  chart 
inustrates  that  the  average  annual  levrf 
of  fundtog  win  be  substantiany  less  than 
the  current  $3 .25  billion. 

The  need  to  enact  Ifals  program  is  fur- 
ther emphasized  by  *"^"*1n<ng  the  esca- 
lating cost  of  norlda's  toterstate  seg- 
ments. If  tbe  present  levds  of  funding 
aiid  the  current  rate  ol  lii^tion  remata 
static,  norlda's  annual  apporU<auneDt 


according  to  the  Florida  Department  of 
Transportation,  would  never  be  sulBcient 
to  complete  the  system.  Presently,  the 
total  annual  apportionment— tocludlng 
both  Federal  and  State  matchtog  funds— 
for  the  State  of  Florida  is  $125  miUion 
The  total  cost  of  complettog  the  system 
to  Florida  is  $1.4  bilUon.  U  the  present 
construction  inflation  rate  conttoued  at 
10  percent,  $140  million  annuaUy  would 
be  needed  to  finish  the  system.  Tl* 
would  result  to  a  contmuing  annual  defi- 
cit of  $15  million  based  solely  upon  the 
mfiatlon  rate. 

In  a  recent  study  the  Florida  State 
DOT  has  computed  the  total  cost  of  tbe 
system  based  upon  an  inflation  rate  of 
8  percent  through  the  year  1980  and  an 
mflation  rate  of  5  percent  through  the 
year  2003.  Even  at  these  greatly  reduced 
inflation  rates,  the  total  cost  of  complet- 
ing the  Florida  segments  would  be  $U 
biUlon — an  tocreased  cost  of  $3.4  billko 
to  Florida  alone. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  accelerat- 
tog  the  construction  of  the  Interstate 
System  and  greatly  reducing  the  total 
cost  of  the  system,  the  enactment  of  this 
bUl  would  signiflcantly  reduce  present 
unemployment  rates.  At  a  time  when  our 
unemployment  rate  is  in  excess  of  9  per- 
cent, I  believe  the  Congress  should  seri- 
ously consider  the  creation  of  manpower- 
totensive  powers.  Historically,  hfehway 
construction  has  been  extremely  success- 
ful to  providing  much-needed  Jobs  for 
our  workers.  Under  the  bond  prognu 
pnvosed  to  this  legislation.  Coognn 
would  create  a  program  which  wobM 
provide  an  immediate  stimulus  for  em- 
ployment with  an  annual  Federal  ex- 
penditure which  is  less  than  that  envi- 
sioned under  the  current  oongressiooal 
authorization  for  our  toterstate  prognun. 
Mr.  President,  the  FMIeral  Oovemmmt 
has  been  to  the  process  of  constructing 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  for  moM 
than  20  years.  Recent  studies  todloaV; 
that  this  Federal  commitment  wlU  con- 
tinue until  the  tiun  of  the  ooitury.  Bach 
year  constnictimi  costs  have  **««ftin^, 
thereby  pushing  the  completion  date  far 
the  systan  further  toto  the  future  and 
raising  the  total  cost  of  the  systttn.  Pre- 
dicted tocreases  to  petroleum  products, 
both  to  the  short  term  and  long  tfnu».  vil) 
undoubtedly  further  tocrease  constriic^ 
tion  costs.  In  addition  to  rapidly  fnctma- 
Ing  costs,  the  faUure  to  conudete  the  to- 
terstate System  has  required  Amertean 
drivers  to  use  hazardous  and  toadeqoate 
highways.  Safety  factors  alone  dictate 
the  lurgent  need  to  accelerate  tlie  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
This  biU  would  require  States  to  com- 
plete their  construction  plans  for  the 
system  and  let  the  contracts  for  con- 
stiiictlon  of  the  remaining  toterstate  seg- 
ments by  198S.  By  providing  the  States 
with  an  alternative  bonding  ivogiam, 
this  legislation  win  flnaUy  establish  a 
termination  date  for  tbe  Federal  com- 
mitment   to    the    Interstate    Highway 
System. 

Mr.  President,  the  ezpedltiouB  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  wiU  not  only 
•Bi«  the  Pedend  and  State  Oovemments 
Hi  bflUon  to  oonstmethm  eeelB,  but  also 
create  much  needed  Jobs  and  provide  our 
citizens  wWi  safe  and  efOclent  highways. 
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Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
eratifled  to  joto  with  my  dfllgent  col- 
league from  Florida  (Mr.  Stohx)  to  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  this  biU  totended  to  ac- 
celerate completion  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  Since  1956,  the  devel- 
opment of  this  42,500-mile  network  has 
been  the  principal  activity  carried  out  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  program.  It 
was  originally  totended  that  the  system 
would  be  completed  simultaneously 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Subsequent 
events,  however,  soon  mtule  this  goal  to- 
capable  of  achievement.  On  a  national 
basis,  87  percent  of  the  system  is  now 
open  to  trafBc.  Some  States  have  vhr- 
tually  completed  their  allocations  of  in- 
terstate mUeage  while  others  have  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  work  to  be  done. 

The  cost  of  the  Interstate  System  has 
increased  considerably  since  1956  when 
$24.8  billion  were  authorized  to  build  the 
network  over  a  13-year  period.  The  most 
recent  cost  estimate  submitted  ^y  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  now  places 
the  ultimate  price  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem at  $89.2  billion.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Comptroller  General  updated  the 
Secretary's  figures  to  approximately  $loO 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  actual  cost  is  likely 
to  be  substantiaUy  higher  stoce  the 
Comptroller  General's  estimate  is  based 
on  an  assumption  of  no  inflation  to  the 
years  ahead.  Rapid  rises  in  the  cost  of 
highway  construction  to  recent  years  are 
responsible  for  the  situation  today.  Be- 
tween 1973  and  1975  tiie  cost-price  todex 
for  roadbuildtog  increased  by  approxi- 
mately 50  percent. 

This  means  that  authorizations  for  the 
Interstate  System,  vtlilch  have  rematoed 
rdatively  unchanged  in  recent  years, 
purctiase  decreastog  amounts  of  road- 
way. As  recenUy  as  1970,  we  were  con- 
fident that  the  Interstate  System  could  be 
completed  by  1985.  We  know  now  that 
this  is  impossible.  At  present  fimdtog 
levels  and  with  only  an  unexpectedly 
modest  Inflation  rate,  completion  could 
not  be  achieved  before  1990.  More  likely, 
it  would  be  the  next  century  before  the 
final  mile  of  toterstate  highway  is  buUt. 

Mr.  President,  while  completion  of  the 
Interstete  System  is  delayed,  other  road 
needs  conttoue  to  mount.  These  needs  for 
improved  transportation  cannot  be  ade- 
quately met,  however,  so  long  as  the 
toterstote  System  remains  unflnished.  At 
the  same  time,  conttouing  inflation 
pushes  the  date  of  toterstate  completion 
far  into  the  future. 

There  are  several  States— Florida  and 
West  Virginia  among  them — with  both 
the  desire  and  the  ability  to  expedite 
completion  of  their  portions  of  the  Inter- 
state System.  The  measure  introduced  by 
Senator  Stone  and  me  would  permit  any 
such  State  to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  it 
desires.  The  issuance  of  bonds  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  without  im- 
posing an  immediate  heavy  burden  on  the 
Federal  budget.  Interstate  roads  could 
tlien  be  built  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  price  would  be  less  than  if  construc- 
tion were  extended  over  the  next  25 
years.  Tliat  period  would  be  used  to 
retire  the  bonds  at  an  interest  rate 
aUnost  certoinly  below  the  annual  rate 
of  toflaUon.  Money  would  be  saved  and 
the  benefits  of  the  highways  would  be 


available  to  the  motoring  public  and 
to  our  national  economy.  Tliis  plan  has 
an  added  advantage  of  permitting  the 
Congress  to  forecast  accurately  the 
annual  expenditures  for  highways.  No 
State  would  be  compelled  to  participate 
to  this  progrsun  but  for  those  with  sub- 
stential  amounts  of  costly  toterstates  re- 
maining the  advantages  are  obvious. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have  advocated  that 
we  must  find  a  method  of  brtoging  the 
interstate  program  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. The  bill  we  introduce  today  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  by  which  tills  goal  can 
be  achieved  to  a  relatively  brief  period 
and  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  the 
continuing  cost  tocreases  of  another 
quarter  century.  I  'irge  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  carefully  review  its  provisions 
and  I  hope  that  it  can  be  brought  before 
tills  body  for  early  consideration. 


By  Mr.  JACXSON  (for  himself  and 
Fannin)   (by  request) ; 

S.  2577.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  a  seg- 
ment of  the  New  River  Gorge  in  West 
Virgtoia  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  tosular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
totroducing  today,  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Fannin— by  request— a  biU  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate 
a  segment  of  the  New  River  Gorge  In 
West  Virginia  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  the  accompanytog  letter  of  trans- 
mittal be  prtoted  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2677 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  take  appropriate  action,  as  herein  pro- 
vided, to  include  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivera  System  the  following  river  and 
land  adjacent  thereto: 

New  River  Oorge,  West  Virginia.— The  seg- 
ment from  Bluestone  Lake  near  the  town  (^ 
Hlnton  in  Summers  County  downstream  68 
miles  to  the  town  of  Oauley  Bridge  in  Fay- 
ette Co«»nty.  as  identified  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  New  River  Gorge  Study 
Report  dated  May  1, 1975. 

(b)  For  not  more  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  shall  not  license  the 
construction  of  any  dam,  water  conduit, 
reservoir,  powerhouse,  transmission  line,  or 
other  project  works  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  as  amended,  on  or  directly  affecting  the 
New  River  Oorge  area  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  no  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  shall  assist  by  loan,  grant, 
license,  or  otherwise  in  the  construction  01 
any  water  resources  project  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  would  have  a  direct  and  ad- 
verse effect  on  values  fpr  wliich  he  might 
designate  such  area  for  inclusion  in  tlie 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

(c)  After  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  and  political  subdivisions  thereof 
have  taken  adequate  measures  to  protect 
such  area.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
measures  to  regulate  surface  and  deep  min- 
ing operatioiis  and  regulate  and  ooordlnate 
the  use  and  development  of  all  public  aud 


privately  owned  lands  through  local  zoning 
or  other  land  use  regulation  methods,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  designate  such  area 
as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  by  publication  of  notice 
thereof  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  to  ad- 
minister the  New  River  Gorge  component. 
Upon  the  date  of  such  publication  of  notice, 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906)  applicable  to  the 
rivers  designated  in  section  3  of  that  Act 
shall  become  applicable  to  the  New  River 
Gorge  component:  Provided,  That,  with  re- 
spect to  such  component,  the  Secretary  shall 
(I)  take  the  action  specified  In  section  3(b) 
of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivera  Act  within 
two  years  after  such  date,  and  (U)  not  ac- 
quire a  fee  title  to,  or  lesser  interest  In, 
a  total  of  more  than  1000  acres  of  land  unless 
the  acquUitlon  Is  by  donation,  or  by  trans- 
fer from  any  Federal  agency. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU  Act,  but 
not  to  "exceed  »2,500.000  for  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  lands  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretarv.  No  funds  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  section 
for  land  acquisition  and  development  ehaU 
be  expended  by  the  Secretary  untU  the  date 
of  publication  of  notice  m  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  the  designation  of  the  New  River 
Gorge  component. 

U.S.  DsPABTMBirr 

or  THK  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C..  Septeviber  30. 1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockepkuxr, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rocketeixeb  :  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
blU  "To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  designate  a  segment  of  the  New 
River  Gorge  In  West  Virginia  as  a  component 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivera  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes."  

We  recommend  that  the  blU  be  referred 
to  theiapproprlate  Committee  for  considera- 
tion aud  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  encloeed  draft  bUl  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Include  In 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivera  System 
that  segment  of  the  New  River  in  West  Vir- 
ginia from  Bluestone  Lake  near  the  town  of 
Hinton  hi  Summere  County  downstream  66 
miles  to  the  town  of  Gauley  Bridge  in  Payette 
Cotmty.  .      . 

Administration  of  the  river  would  be  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  foUowlng  his 
publication  of  a  notice  in  the  Federal  RegU- 
ter  that  the  appropriate  offlclaU  of  the  SUte 
of  West  Virginia  and  poUtlcal  subdivisions 
thereof  have  taken  adequate  measures  to 
protect  such  area,  including,  but  not  Umlted 
to.  measures  to  regulate  surface  and  deep 
mining  operations  and  regulate  and  coordi- 
nate the  use  and  development  of  all  public 
and  private  owned  lands  through  local  zon- 
ing or  other  land  use  control  methods. 

The  draft  bill  provides  that  Immediately 
upon  its  enactment  a  3-year  moratorium  Is 
placed  on  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
licensing  of  new  water  resource  projects  on 
or  dhecUy  affecting  the  New  River  Gorge 
area,  provided  that  the  presenUy  exisUng,  li- 
censed projecU  in  and  Just  below  the  area- 
Glen  Ferris  and  Hawks  Nest— as  currently 
operated,  or  any  reasonable  modiflcatious 
thereto.  shaU  not  be  affected  by  the  designa- 
tion of  the  area  as  a  wUd  and  scenic  river. 
Further,  the  3-year  moratorium  would  ex- 
tend to  Federal  aasistence  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  water  resource  project  which  th« 
Secretary  determines  would  have  a  direct 
and  adverse  effect  on  the  wild  and  scenic 
river  values  of  the  area. 

It  Is  proposed  that,  upon  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  the  above  notice,  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivera  Act  (82  Stat. 
906)  applicable  to  the  "instant  rlvera"  of 
the  national  system  would  become  appli- 
cable to  the  New  River  Oorge  component,  ex- 
cept that  the  action  specified  In  section  3(b) 
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of  tte  A«t  would  b«  acoompltebed  wlthai  two 
y«r»  mttm  sucb  date.  Alao,  Um  Secretary 
«««ldte  Uatted  to  ttM  Mqulxitton  for  thi 
*ompatimi%  ot  tend  or  latewf  in  land  to- 
taUBC  oo  mora  than  IJOOO  acns  unlcM  tli* 
■nqwlrttloit  la  by  donation,  or  by  tranafer 
Aran  any  VMMal  agency. 

^*f  piopoaad  bill  would  authorize  the  ap- 

F^l*******  of  tlM  funds  necessary  to  carry 
OB*  iU  pcorlBlona,  bat  not  to  exceed  92,500,000 
wr  tlM  acqulaltlon  and  development  of  lands 
tote  admlatetCTed  by  the  Secretary.  A  pro- 
nnoB  delaying  the  expenditure  of  these  ac- 
jh^Utk»  and  deretopment  funds  is  included 
■»«•«  to  aanue  that  SUto  and  local  of- 
y^**  •••*>  token  adaqnate  neasuree  to  pro- 
toet  thm  Hew  Btvar  Ooffe  area  before  sucli 
tends  aM  aspandad. 

Tlila  iagUiaUfe  proposal  derives  inm  an 
•■••aMMnt  of  Um  recreation  and  environ- 
mental values  of  the  Mew  Blver  Gorge  in 
West  VlrglnU  ooadueted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Oatdoor  Bacraatlon.  The  study  was  rejvon- 
•»•  to  a  raques*  eontalned  In  the  Senate 
Ot—ilttoa  npori  on  the  Department  of  the 
Imtotor  Appc«p«iattoa  Act  for  Fiscal  Tear 
WTO.  Thm  4to«f  t  bUl  Implements  the  recom- 
a«>«*tloiis  pteaantod  in  the  enclosed  copy 
«C  the  Buraaa'a  study  report. 

Thastady  report  aseeases  the  physical 
aepabUltles  of  the  New  Blver  Gorge  area, 
yP**—  **»•  a«a  to  national  ertterla,  and 
lawMktmpnds  a  course  of  aeUon  that  recoe- 
^Ma  the  reeieatlanal.  environmental,  his- 
torical, eoltaral,  and  economic  values  of  the 
>«wr  Blver  Oorge. 

Itls  our  judgment  that  the  New  Blver 
S*^  *P  J"^*"*  VlrglnU  la  best  suited  tor 
Nattonal  WUd  and  Scenic  Blver  deslgnatlcm 

ZSL-^^^fSP   •*  *****  ^^   ««   objective 
•iwlnatlon  of  National  Par*,  Nattonal  Recre- 

S^  IT!!^**^  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
«wr  erlteru.  Costs.  local  public  opinion 
•^  ««B*^  of  envHonmental  protection  were 
otoar  Important  considerations. 
Jto  coMidertng  the  proposal,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
opmtes  Bluestone  Lake  Project  immediately 
2J«*wj«  'wm  the  proposed  Hver  area.  As 
•^ttoraed  by  Oongress  in  the  Mood  Control 
t!^  *1.*»^»-  »»3«  (74  Stat.  1688)  and 
f^  «.»«»•  (75  SUt.  iai7>.  Bluest 
iS^»^^i£!^n^  "*  *^  *«*""  develop- 
22i.^  !!?*?**^  P*^""  '•««Utles  and 
Mtoetoted  structures.  Establishment  of  the 
Trtld  and  scenic  river  as  provided  in  the  draft 
■UlwouW  preelude  that  development  of  hy- 
J?«Jr«^P<>wer  at  Bluestone  Lake  utUli- 
BK^owBstream  regulating  structures. 

•nm  flow  ataadards  which  might  be  re- 
Sll^«r  ».iT!iIS.  P""WT»tt««  or  enhanoe- 
•Sm^^LT**  "**  **^  «'«*8  project 
Jo-MbjAmsoped  in  full  cooperation  with 
"•_0>partMent  of  the  Army. 

•JJ-.JES!?'*  ""*•  '•*•*  "  <»•«•  mineral 
^^S^V^.?^  part  of  the  study,  and 
f^y^yy  <^J^  nuner.l  valuea  haa  been 
eonduetod  under   the  corridor  around   the 

T™«^l»2«>^  attempts  to  baUnce  Federal 
M^  «^onmental  protection,  and  the  de- 
^ras  or  those  moat  affected— the  oeoole  vh« 

Bl^  !^  T^  recommends  that  toe  New 
m^J^J^\  ^^'^•'  'ro™  «>•  town  of 
^J^^JS^MJ^*^  '*'*^<»  »^  included 
SJ^JS*'^^^*  "'^  *=•«'«  Rivers  B^. 

SS^^S^ii?  ""*•'  •  **>«'  '«>™  the  Appa- 
l^hjan  Corridor  "L"  Bridge  to  Oauley  BrtSm 

(Wnm* )  ahoold be clasXd  M  rec^T^ 

SSirS';^,'!?^*  "»'^*-  '"»  Brooks 
M^^lto  tte  "L"  Brklge  (44  miles),  should 

aditaL°2^»°'*,?**°'**"°"°*  »°*»  B"OK«t  has 
•a^tead  ttiat  then  u  no  objectton  to  the 
I«<WteMon  of  this  draft  bin  from  the 
I  of  the  AdmlnUtratlon'B  program. 
Bbieerely  yours, 

NATRAinsL  P.  Bob, 
•  teontmry  of  tKt  firtw«r. 
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By    Mr.    HXnkfPHREY    for    Mr. 

Phuip  a.  Haht  ff or  himself,  Mr. 

Kastlawb,  Mr.   Humphrey.  Mr. 

McGsE,   Mr.   Leahy,    and   Mr. 

Cuuuc): 
S.  2578.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrieaiture  to  make  financial 
assistance  available  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers who  suffer  losses  as  the  result  of 
having  their  agricultural  commodities  or 
livestock  quarantined  or  condemned  be- 
cause such  commodities  or  livestock  have 
been  found  to  contain  toxic  chemicals 
dangerous  to  the  public  health.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Hakt's  re- 
marks as  weU  as  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoko. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.  2S78 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Mapretetitattve*  of  the  United  States  of 
Amarica  tm.  Congress  assembled,  that  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "agricultural  producer" 
means  any  person  engaged  In  the  production 
of  food  crops,  animal  feedcrops,  livestock,  or 
Uvestock  products,  as  owner,  operator  or 
renter. 

(3)  The  term  "toxic  chemical"  means  any 
organic  or  inorganic  chemical  substance  for 
which  Federal  or  State  standards  exist  to 
protect  the  public  health. 

(3)  The  term  "federal  offlclal"  means  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  Government  em- 
powered  to  quarantine  or  condemn  property 
for  reasons  of  public  health. 

(4)  The  term  "State  official"  means  any 
offlcer  of  a  SUte  Government  empowered  to 
quarantine  or  condemn  property  for  reasons 
of  public  health. 

(6)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
fUty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Klco.  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Padfle  T^i^nds 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  any  Stote  of 
the  Umted  States,  the  District  of  ColumbU 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam' 
American  Samoa,  the  Canal  Zone  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 
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is  less,  of  the  property  quarantined  or  onn 
demned.  and  In  no  event  shaU  thesmSLS^of' 
any  loan  exceed  •100.000  In  the  CMewr;^ 
agricultural  producer.  "^ 

(di  No  loan  shaU  be  made  under  thi. 
Act  to  any  agricultural  producer  who  W 
been  f uUy  CMnpenaated  for  the  loes  for  which 
the  loan  is  requested.  In  any  lase  m  whS 
an  agricultural  producer  la  granted  a  S»« 
under  this  Act  because  of  a  loss  and  wS 
agricultural  producer  Is  subsequently  ^ 
penaated  for  that  loss,  he  shall  be  rLv^ 
to  repay  the  loan  up  to  the  amount  of  oott. 
pensaUon  within  a  period  of  six  months  afto 
receipt  of  compensation  for  such  loss. 

KTBCriVE  DATS 

Sec.  3.  Loans  imder  thU  Act  shaU  be  tn.M. 
available  to  agricultural  producers  for  ImZ 
Incurred  on  and  alter  January  1,  1973^n 
thorlty  to  make  loans  shall  terminate  th»e 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

EULXS   AND  BSCUIaXIONS 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Ihuc 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

AUTHOBIZATION   rOB   APPKOPRIATIOM8 

Sac.  5.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sr.WEMBNT  By  Sxnatob  Priup  a.  H.*mT 
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lOAW    AITTHOKrrY 


Sac,  a  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorljced  to 
make  loans  through  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Funds  to  agricultural  produoexs 
in  the  United  States  who— 

(1)  have  sustained  losses  as  a  direct  resiUt 
of  their  food  crops,  animal  feedcrope,  live- 
stock or  Uvestock  products  having  been  quar- 
anUiied  or  condemned  by  a  Federal  offlclal 
or  State  official  because  such  crops,  feed- 
crops.  Uvestock.  or  livestock  products  con- 
tained quanuties  of  toxic  chemicals  danger- 
ous to  the  pubUc  health; 

(2)  have  not  wUlfully  or  negligently  faUed 
to  follow  procedures  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  lu  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
toxlo  chemical  causing  the  quarantine  or 
condemnation;  and 

(3)  Intends  to  use  the  proceeds  of  such 
loan  to  continue  his  farming  or  Uvestock 
operation. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  this  Act  shall  bear 
Interest  at  6  per  centum  per  annum  and 
•hall  be  made  for  periods  not  to  exceed  10 
years,  except  as  provided  in  subsecUon  (d) 

(e)  The  amount  of  any  loan  made  under 
ttila  Act  staaU  not  exceed  the  fair  market 
▼Wte  «  th»  raptocement  value,  i^ichever 


FABAORS'    TOXIC    CBEMICAI.    CONTAMmATXUI 

BELIEF  ACT 

The  purpose  of  this  leglsUtlon  Is  to  pro- 
vWe  low-interest  loans  through  the  Dttsrt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  farm  producers  whose 
feed  or  livestock  has  lieen  condemned  be- 
muse of  contamination  by  toxic  chemiods 
through  no  fault  of  the  farmer. 

We  are  all  famlUar  with  the  serious  en- 
vironmental problems  facing  this  natton 
through  the  contamination  of  the  food  ehala 
with  toxic  chemicals.  When  such  contamlns- 
tlon  occiurs,  our  first  concern  la  properly  for 
the  consumer.  Federal  and  State  govem- 
monte  launch  emergency  recall  and  con- 
dwnnatlon  efforte  to  keep  contaminated  food 
from  harming  the  public.  But  there  is  an- 
other victim  of  those  inddente  whom  we 
seem  aU  too  wlUing  to  overlook— the  fanner 
who,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  has  hb 
Uvestock  or  crops  condemned  to  protect  the 
public.  I  cannot  empha8i2e  too  strongly  the 
need  for  some  assistance  for  those  forgotten 
farmers  who  have  suffered  through  the  trag- 
edy of  having  crops  or  animals  destroyed 
because  of  someone  else's  error. 

The  problem  has  arisen  as  chemicals,  aome 
never  Intended  to  be  used  in  agricvUtuial 
production,  have  accldently  been  Incorpo- 
rated Into  animal  feeds  causing  the  kisa  <rf 
mlUlons  of  doUars  to  American  fannen. 
Since  1968,  there  have  been  18  such  ind- 
dente involving  poultry  in  20  states.  live- 
rtock  (cattle,  swine,  or  lambs)  have  been 
involved  In  another  six  Incldente  to  five 
states  during  the  same  period.  The  foUowlng 
chart  sete  out  in  greater  detaU  these  con- 
tamination Uicldents: 


SMe 


Year   Animal 


ClilneliD   Ciuse  of 
cost  lott 


Arkansas 

Mitaouri 

New  York..... 
Oo 

Southetttern 
United  Sbtes 
(14  Slates). 

Maine. 


Maine. 
Mbaeeri..::: 
Celiternia 

Oo 

Nortli  Caroltna. 

Oo 

Looisiana 

Oreaon 

MiaaJssippi.... 

Gaoriie-.  

Nedn  Caralinii 


1969    Poultry. 

1969  Cattle... 

1970  Poultry. 

1971  .  do 
1971  ...do.. 


1972  .  .do 
1972  ...do    . 
1972       do. 


HOOaOM  HeotadNor. 

SCOOO  OieUrin. 
500.000  Do. 

1,080.000  PCB. 

2,  soot  000  PCB. 


1972 
1972 
1971 
1973 
1973 
1973 


-do. 
-de. 

do.. 

do., 
-do.. 

do. 


1969  Cattle 

1971  PoHWiy. 

1971  ..do. 

IV\  Swliio  . 


3.000.000 
336.000 
150,000 
71.000 
90.000 
50.000 

2.000,000 

OH  000 

20,000 

2SO.00O 

SI.  000 

Tsoo 

lit  MO 


pca 
pca 

OieMrin. 

Do. 

Do. 
PCB. 

Chloiriaet. 
OieMiia 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 


State 


Year    Animal 


Estimated    Cause  of 
ceet   lets 


IMI  Peultiy.- 

.....  1973    CatHe... 

ifkhipS^. 1974  am! 

penny. 


36,000  Mercury. 

25,000  NCB. 

567,000  PCB. 

400,000  i«C8. 

1  100.000,000  PBB. 


>  ApprMimate. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  July  1,  1976, 
gave  the  following  account  of  an  incident  of 
toxic  chemical  oontammatlon  which  occurred 
In  my  State  o<  Michigan  when  a  chemical 
company  accidentally  substituted  a  fire 
retaxdant  chemical  (polybromlnated  bi- 
pbeayl-FBB)  for  aoagnealTun  oxide,  a  sup- 
plement aKided  to  dairy  cattle  feed,  in  a  ship- 
ment to  hOahlgan  Farm  Bureau,  which  then 
miMMi  the  ^IMT"''^'  and  feed  and  distributed 
It  throughout  the  Stote  to  dairy  farmers. 

It  was  a  nightmare  for  farmers.  An  obscure 
Industrial  ohamlctil  hiMl  accidentaUy  been 
mixed  toto  ^"«"r»^i  feed  and  bad  gone  un- 
detected for  more  than  a  year.  Some  animals 
were  dying.  Tens  of  thousands  of  cattle, 
slteep  and  hogs  and  1.5  miUion  chickens  were 
qoarantined.  with  all  of  these  ultimately  to 
be  destroyed. 

Meantime,  unknown  quantities  of  meat. 
milk,  and  eggs  from  the  contaminated 
snl^fi'ff  had  found  their  way  onto  Mid- 
western dinner  tables.  When  news  of  the 
problem  got  oiit,  consumers  anxiously 
avsited  word  on  the  health  consequences  for 
humans.  But  then  the  tension  eas^  last 
year  because  no  Ul  effects  were  found. 

So  the  nightmare — one  of  the  worst 
cases  of  contamination  in  U.S.  farm  his- 
tory— seemed  to  be   over. 

But  for  fumers,  the  nightmare  was  not 
over.  It  had  hardly  begun,  and  there  is  no 
debate  about  the  economic  havoc  wreaked 
by  the  FBB  eontaminatlon  on  Michigan 
farmers.  The  lossas  have  been  staggering; 
over  600  daims  have  been  filed  with  the 
Michigan  Fans  Bureau.  Although  about  hidf 
ot  these  claims  have  been  settled,  to  the  tune 
or  $23  million,  there  are  at  least  another  300 
larmecs  who  elttier  continue  to  operate  under 
the  most  impoaalble  of  financial  situations 
or  who  have  been  forced  into  bankruptoy  for 
lack  of  relief.  Farm  Bureau,  Itself,  has  filed 
a  1200  million  damage  suit  against  Michigan 
Chemical,  tte  supplier. 

The  effect  of  the  Michigan  disaster  la  best 
documented  In  the  following  exoarpt  from 
the  report  trom  the  Michigan  Stote  Senate 
fecial  Xnyeetlgatlng  Committee,  "The  Oon- 
tamlnatlcn  Crtsla  in  Michigan:  Polybrom- 
toated  Biphenyls."  (July  1076) : 

"With  the  Imposition  of  a  quarantine,  the 
farmer  was  left  with  absolutely  no  aource  of 
Income,  yet  his  overhead  continued  to  rise 
with  the  moiuitlng  enormous  veterinary  bUls. 
It  would  have  been  unlawful  to  market  any 
prodnete  from  the  farm,  and  yet,  mainte- 
nance of  these  animals  was  necessitated,  "nils 
waa  due  to  the  questionable  legal  position  of 
a  farmer  disposing  of  contaminated  live- 
stock, and/or  produote  on  hie  farm  with  the 
mioattam^  of  eontamtoating  the  local  en- 
vironment. For  thia  reason,  the  farmers  con- 
tinued on  a  day  to  day,  week  to  week,  and 
month  to  month  basis,  maintaining  herds 
that  were  meet  certolnly  doonked  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  ttie  Interest  of  public  health.  Un- 
Uke  a  sltuatton  created  by  a  natural  dis- 
aster, no  state  or  federal  funda  were  avaU- 
able  to  theee  farm  individuals.  They  ware 
forced  to  weather  out  this  crises,  caused  by 
someone  else  and  suffered  fully  by  them. 

"Relief  began  arriving  in  early  October, 
1974.  when  Insurance  settlemante  started 
through  Mirihigan  Farm  Bureau.  However,  In- 
surance settlements  were  not,  and  stiU  are 
not,  quick  in  coming.  Tlie  insurance  atruc- 
ture  aurroundlng  the  PBB  oriala  la  a  mam- 
moth conglomerate  of  bureaucracy  and  red 


tape.  Perhaps  hundreds  of  insuring  and  re- 
insuring corporations  are  involved.  Decisions 
as  to  financial  retribution  are  oftentUnes 
made  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Stote 
of  Michigan,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
miles  removed  from  the  plight  of  the  farmer. 
In  any  case,  some  74  claims  were  settled  In 
the  fall  of  1974  out  of  the  first  Insurance 
pool  of  some  10  >4  mUlion  dollars. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"FoUowlng  the  exhaustion  of  the  first  pool 

of  Insurance  monies,  efforts  were  undertaken 
to  establish  a  second  insiu'ance  pool.  This 
was  an  Involved  process,  but  eventually.  In 
February,  1975  settlements  from  the  second 
insvurance  pool  began. 

.  .  .  Eventual  settlements  .  .  .  entails  first 
of  all.  the  foraoation  of  another  insurance 
pool,  as  the  current  one  wlU  in  no  way  meet 
the  needs  of  the  many  claims  yet  unsettled. 
Secondly,  just  compensation  Is  stUl  con- 
tingent upon  the  various  parties"  acceptance 
of  an  Individual's  claim.  Thirdly,  even  If  a 
third  Insurance  pool  In  constructed,  and,  even 
if  the  Insuring  corporations  and  responsible 
parties  accept  the  claim  and  liability  for 
damages  of  an  indivKluai  farmer,  he  etlU  haa 
the  grueUng  months  of  waiting  untU  bis 
claim  Is  reached. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"To  fully  appreciate  the  straits  of  desti- 
tution faced  by  hundreda  and  hundreds  of 
Michigan  farmers,  one  would  have  to  expe- 
rience the  situation  that  they  did  .  .  . 

"Mentha  and  montha  were  suffered  with- 
out income.  WbUe  the  biUs  piled  up.  produc- 
tive farm  operations  reached  the  levels  of 
bankruptcy.  AU  this  tlnoe,  the  many  other 
fears  associated  with  the  PBB  crisis  were 
compounded  in  these  famUies.  While  the 
consuming  pubUc  in  the  Grand  Rapids  area 
was  In  an  uproar  about  the  possibility  of 
eating  a  half-pound  of  hamburger  at  .3  parts 
per  minion,  farm  families  across  the  state 
wrestled  dally  with  the  fact  that  each  of 
them,  parente  and  children  alike,  had  in- 
gested large  amounte  of  products  contami- 
nated with  PBB  at  high  levels  for  months. 
These  farm  famUles  anxiously  awaited  re- 
ports from  the  Health  Department  that  many 
times  were  long  to  coming.  They  awaited 
some  kind  of  conclusive  evidence  that  their 
famUy'e  health  was  safe.  This  danger  was 
more  real  to  them  than  that  ot  the  consum- 
ing public,  whose  exposure  was  only  to  the 
very  tow  levels,  which  qwraticaUy  reached 
the  market  after  quarantines  were  Impoeed. 
They  were  forced  to  face  these  questions  and 
feare  while  constantly  living  under  the  eco- 
nomic shackles  of  quarantine  and  no  in- 
come." 

Despite  the  development  of  information 
on  the  cauae  of  the  contamination,  farmers 
were  left  with  Uttle  recourse  once  the  first 
Insurance  cmnpanles'  settlemente  reached 
their  maximum.  The  only  avaUable  alterna- 
tive to  waiting  for  further  action  by  rein- 
suring companies  waa  to  aeek  redress  in  the 
coxuts.  The  Michigan  State  Senate  Report 
aptly  describes  the  futility  of  this  remedy 
for  most  farmers : 

"Unfortunately,  In  the  months  that  we 
have  researched  this  question,  working  in 
close  conjunction  vrtth  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner's office,  this  office  has  been  unable 
to  find  a  means  of  hastening  this  process  or 
of  forcing  action.  We  are  doomed  to  a  role 
of  sitting  on  the  sidelines  and  urging  action. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  Inauring  cor- 
porations or  reinsuring  corporations,  as  the 
case  may  be,  (despite  the  appearance  of  dis- 
regard for  the  plight  of  the  families  in- 
volved) always  have  legal  recourse  to  attempt 
to  prove  their  case  In  court.  Thus,  if  a  farm 
family  feels  their  claim  is  not  being  glTen 
just  eonstd4  ration,  even  if  the  Insurance 
Commissioner's  office  and  this  office  is  lu 
concurrence  with  that  opinion,  perhaps  the 
only  option  open  to  that  farm  fanally  is  a 
lengthy  court  battle.  Vtom  a  practical  point 


of  view,  it  is  Impossible  for  an  individual 
farmer  to  finance  the  long,  difficult  legal  bat- 
tle necessary  to  defeat  a  giant  corporation 
and  Ita  staff  while  maintaining  this  fight 
from  a  position  of  financial  destitution  In- 
flicted by  the  PBB  contamination." 

TTie  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  to  re^wnd  to  slttiatlona  such  as 
faced  by  the  Michigan  farmers  by  making 
low-interest  loans  available  to  agriculture 
producers  who,  without  negligence,  are  vic- 
tims of  such  chemically  induced  dlsausters. 
Ihese  loans  would  allow  the  farmer  to  recoup 
hta  loeaas  immediately  and  begin  rebuUdtog 
rather  than  risk  bankruptoy  while  waiting 
for  conqtensation  tiirough  the  courU.  Funda 
for  theee  loans  are  to  be  obtained  through 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund, 
which  is  a  revolving  fund  admimatered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  By  using 
this  funding  approskch,  the  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment can  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  The 
loans  under  this  bUl  are  for  a  10-year  period, 
with  a  maximum  available  per  farmer  of 
0100.000  at  b'.'o  Interest.  The  legislation  also 
provides  that  the  recipient  must  repay  the 
loan  within  six  months  of  receiving  com- 
pensation from  the  parties  at  fault. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  to 
protect  the  agricultural  sector  from  the  ef- 
fecte  of  these  devastating  contamination  in- 
cldente. I  strongly  \irge  the  Congress  to  act 
expeditiously  to  prevent  future  tragedies 
such  as  experienced  by  the  Michigan  farmers. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoaa,  along 
with  newspaper  articles  deecrlbtng  further 
the  Impact  of  the  occurrence  in  Michigan. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  27.  10731 

MicHiOAN's  Dvura  Cows:   At  Least  THXT'ax 

FmspaoorEB 

(A  coDunentary  by  NlchoUs  von  Hoffman) 

Mrs.  Anne  Hale  of  Dafter.  Mich.,  is  calling 
for  help.  The  beef  cattle  on  ber  farm  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  are  dying.  The  family  has 
suffered  such  financial  reveraes  that  her 
husband  has  had  to  take  a  construction  job. 

The  Hales  think  that  their  cattle  have 
been  poisoned.  The  government  does  not. 
What  is  generaUy  agreed  on  la  that  two 
years  ago  the  Michigan  Chemical  Company 
accidentally  filled  a  number  of  bags  of  Uve- 
stock feed  with  a  chemical  called  poly- 
bromliutte  biphenyl  or  PBB.  This  compound 
normaUy  has  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture. 
Its  principal  use  being  as  a  fire  retardant  for 
plastics. 

Unfortunately.  PBB  looks  a  great  deal  like 
livestock  feed  and  by  the  time  people  realized 
that  the  mistake  had  occvu-red.  over  30.000 
head  of  cattle  in  Michigan  had  died  or  had 
to  be  destroyed.  A  mUllon  and  a  half  chick- 
ens went  the  same  route,  as  did  lesser  num- 
l>ers  of  pigs  and  sheep. 

Now  enters  the  government.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  had  no  toxicity  studies 
of  PBB  when  the  accident  was  discovered.  It 
therefore  decided  that  It  would  set  the  per- 
missible limlto  of  this  Bubetance  in  meat, 
milk  and  eggs  on  the  basts  of  Its  experience 
with  compounds  having  an  analogous  molec- 
ular structure,  the  poly-chlorinated  bi- 
phenyls. As  it  turned  out  these  limits  were 
10  times  too  high  or  perhaps  even  more  so. 

In  other  words  these  Bmgias  in  Washing- 
ton simply  made  a  guess,  an  Informed  guess, 
possibly,  but  stiU  a  guess  about  aUowlng  a 
toxic  Bubetence  in  the  food  chain.  They  had 
no  direct  clinical  studies,  no  direct  labora- 
tory experiments  about  how  Uttle  of  this 
poison  can  klU  and  sicken  man  or  beast. 
They  can  do  that  legally  because  xuider  ettr 
laws  anything  from  lead  to  plutonlum  la.  for 
all  practical  purposes,  praemned  safe  untU 
people  start  dropping  dead  from  it  20  years 
later. 

So  far,  ao  deadly,  but  what  conaea  xteat 
ahowa  you  why  Lucretla  Boigta  would  make 
the  ideal  head  of  the  Food  axtd  Drug  Admin- 
istration.   According   to  Alan  Hoettng,   the 
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lUA-B  Dsputy  Bcgloiul  Dtreetor  owt  there 
In  Mtrtilf  n.  when  they  found  out  their 
odgJoAl  guldellnM  were  too  bl«^  «  period 
pMMd  when  they  oould  do  nothing  about  it 
Convinced  the  permlMfble  UnUts  bjul  to  be 
dropped  much  lower,  down  to  8  parts  per 
nunion.  the  afeney  dlKsorered  It  bad  only 
one  raUabla  tot  for  picking  up  the  extetence 
«t  the  offending  chemlcala  at  such  a  level. 
J°9  MMcy'e  rules  require  it  to  have  two 
indapanrtOTit  taata  ao  that  the  new.  more 
«"*»»•»*•  guMeUnaa  oooMnt  be  put  into 

IzS  S^  ^"^  *^  •"  ■uooeaBfuUy  de- 
▼■•d.  Kote  tttat  the  tnstttutlonal  presump- 
tion la  In  favor  of  tba  ebmnloal's  hamUess- 
oot  the  safety  of  human  beings  or 
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UntappUy  for  Mrs.  Hale  and  ber  famUy, 
Uie  FDA  failed  to  notify  their  livestock  that 
*i  _  ****"  administratively  determined 
they  were  supposed  to  stey  alive  at  the  .3 
level.  Mrs.  Hale  says  her  cattle  tested  at  a 
far  loww  level  o*  toxicity,  at  .07,  but  they 
wwe  Oj^  anyway.  "We  have  lost  31  cows 
■ff  ,^*'«'"  ■»>«  ■•y».  "The  normal  loss  for 
tna  winter  or  a  whole  year  would  have  been 
three  or  four. 

Tha  IDA  contends  that  If  Mrs.  Hale's  cattle 
are  sufleriag  such  awesome  morbidity  rates 
It  muat  be  due  to  another  catiae.  A  group 
Z  f!f?^  *°**  weU-credentlaled  experts  was 
hu^ad  into  Michigan  by  the  agency.  These 

"'^L*^'*'*^  ""^  •  •*'^J  of  31  carefully 
selectad  heida  and  eatobUshed  cattle  do  not 
die  at  the  .07  level.  Case  closed. 

WeU,  not  quite  closed.  Alpha  Clark,  a 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  in  McBaln 
Mich.,  says.  "I  can  blow  a  hole  right  straUtht 
throu^  that  study."  If  he's  got  his  fi^ 
s^alght,  he  already  has,  because  he  says  four 
of  the  eontroi  herds  were  fed  feed  with  PBB 
m  It,  which,  of  course,  would  render  the 
»»A  effort  meanlngleas.  The  doctor  is  very 
wonl^  He  says  he's  done  studies  on  lOO 
■"T"'**"  *»*'^  »**«>  «>*t  the  data  Is  anything 
but  reassuilng.  "I  wish  someone  from  out 
of^la  state  would  look  into  this.  This  is  a 
P^P»  »n*t  Ifs  affecting  lots  of  farm  faml- 
wa.  ta«  dedarea  adding  he  also  has  word 
*«■•*•»■»  su^dous  cases  affecting  farm 
cniidren. 

The  poartWllty  that  the  PBB  controversy 
wont  be  settled  on  tte  sclentlflc  merits  but 
by  innuendos  about  peoples  srtf-interest  also 
cOTcema  Dr.  Claik.  He  has  reaaon.  The  PDA 
o«K»  In  Detroit  wont  say  It.  but  therre 
hlnttng  that  the  farmers  want  the  per- 
mls^Me  PBB  limits  lowered  to  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  c<rtlect  on  insurance  for  the 
OMaage  tteyve  Incunwl.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
PMMing  strange  that  when  you  call  up  the 
PDA  oOloe  for  Information  on  toxicity  they 
volunteer  econatnlc  statistics  designed  to 
put  the  farmers'  moUves  in  an  unfavorable 
light. 

While  the  Borglas  ot  the  Pood  and  Drug 
bureauwacy  work  on  a  research  plant  to 
show  Mlrhtgan  Uvaatock  U  suicidal,  more  of 
^,?5^*  '^"^  ^  "^^  '^^  «»  -ickly 
!^  J^J^***''  hair  and  she  Is  wonderini 

»Z^.  •""*  "**•  *"*■  Mround  than  the 
*li?^**!!  •"  ••*****  «»  »»*  whether  or 
not  tbto  lira  retardant  Is  still  getting  into 
the  food  Chain.  Mrs.  Hale  says.  "We  hive  no 
altwnatlve  but  to  put  our  cattle  on  the 
mwfcrt.  We  are  ah^eady  Onlshed  flnancUUy, 
but  It  doaant  seem  right  if  we  wont  eat 
them  or  feed  them  to  our  chUdren  to  ask 
someone  elae  to  purchase  and  eat  thU  meat  " 
ThCTB  are  eonaolattons.  though.  Michigan 
nowhaa  fireproof  cows.  If  you  don't  like  It 
America,  dont  eat  your  heart  out.  It  might 
be  poisoned.  ' 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  l,  i»76j 

>flcHiCAif  PABMsaa  Cowrunt  To  Complao, 

Amovt  Health  Hszaso  THou  im  Accmnrr 

(By  John  a.  Kmsh wilier ) 

erAjrwooo.  Mick.— It  waa  a  nightmare  for 

"nnere.  An  otoaeure  Industrtal  chemical  bad 


accidentally  been  mixed  Into  animal  feed  and 
had  gone  undetected  for  more  than  a  year 
Sknne  animals  were  dying.  Tens  of  thousands 
«  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  and  1.5  miuiom 
chickens  were  quarantined,  with  all  of  these 
ultimately  to  be  destroyed. 

Jtoantlme.  unknown  quanUtles  of  meat, 
niilk  and  eggs  from  the  contaminated  animals 
had  found  their  way  onto  Midwestern  dinner 
tables.  When  news  of  the  problem  got  out 
consumers  anxiously  awaited  word  on  the 
health  consequences  for  humans.  But  then 
the  tension  eased  last  year  because  no  111 
effects  were  foimd. 

So,  the  nightmare— one  of  the  worst  cases 
of  contamination  in  U.S.  farm  history- 
seemed  to  be  over. 

But  for  people  lUe  Ronald  Crelghton  the 
episode  is  neither  gone  nor  forgotten.  S<Hna 
cattle  and  chickens  on  Mr.  Crelghton's  40- 
»cre  farm  here  were  wiped  out  by  the  con- 
tamlnaUon  problem,  but  that's  the  least  of 
his  worries.  Lately,  the  28-year-old  farmer 
baa  been  beset  with  fatigue,  severe  and  nag- 
ging Joint  aches  and  a  palnf\illy  swollen 
»nee  that  have  made  his  farm  chores  diffi- 
cult and  forced  him  to  abandon  a  Job  with  a 
county  road  commission. 

■  Sometimes  It  takes  me  an  hour  Just  to 
get  up  and  get  going  in  the  morning.'  he 
says,  and  recently  his  doctor  gave  him 
more  bad  news— tests  Indicate  his  liver  may 
be  damaged. 

xwrmcT  OK  PAsif  famiuxb 
Nobody  U  sure  Just  what  is  causing  Mr 
Crelghton's  aUments  or  similar  complaints 
by  some  other  Michigan  farmers.  But  one 
theory  Is  that  while  the  general  public  may 
have  escaped  any  m  effects  from  the  con- 
tamination, those  who  relied  most  heavily 
on  the  afflicted  animals  for  food— the  farm- 
ers and  their  families— may  not  have  been 
so  lucky. 

That  theory  has  caused  a  smoldering 
controversy  between  farmers  and  health  of- 
ficUU  that  has  raised  new  questions  not 
only  about  the  bizarre  accident  here  but 
also  about  how  any  such  cases  might  be 
dealt  with  elsewhere  in  the  future. 

The  trouble  began  here  in  1973.  when  a 
major  chemical  concern.  Michigan  Chemi- 
cal Co..  accldentaUy  supplied  a  large  hatch 
of  a  commercial  Are  retardant,  polybroml- 
nated  blphenyl,  or  PBB.  to  Parm  Bureau 
services,  a  farmers'  cooperative.  Instead  of 
a  feed  supplement  that  had  been  specified 
The  PBB  was  mixed  Into  feed  that  then 
went  to  several  hundred  Michigan  farms 
The  accident  wasn't  pinpointed  untU  a  year 
later,  after  it  became  clear  something  was 
making  a  large  number  of  animals  ill. 

As  soon  as  the  contamination  of  the  feed 
was  found,  state  health  officials  moved 
quickly  to  quarantine  and  destroy  the  sick- 
est animals.  They  also  set  standards  for 
FEB  content  In  food  products  that  they  say 
are  so  low  as  to  eliminate  any  risk  from 
marginaUy  affected  animals  stlU  on  the 
market.  And  they  successfully  aasiu'ed  the 
public  that  food  previously  consumed  from 
the  afflicted  animals  didn't  post  any  gen- 
eral health  threat,  because  the  amount 
eaten  by  any  typical  consumer  would  have 
represented  only  a  tiny  part  of  his  overall 
diet. 

But  Mr.  Crelghton  and  some  others 
aren't  typical  in  thU  case.  In  the  year  be- 
fore the  contamination  was  discovered 
thousands  of  Michigan  farm  dweUers  ate  a 
concentrated  daUy  diet  of  products  from 
their  own  tainted  livestock.  Some  farmers 
doctors  and  Independent  researchers  now 
fear  that  the  result  for  this  group  mav  be 
PBB-reUt«l  illnesses.  «»»':' 
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cently  published  a  long-awaited  sclentia* 
rtudy  Of  several  hundr^faJ^n  ^^  >S^ 
eluded  -no  disease  or  ay^tom  that^' 
cuTOd  consistently  could  b<ilsoUted 
vi^^  *  ^"^^^  *"  f«nn«B  remain  uncon- 
vinced, rot  example.  SO-yaar-old  Lsm^ 
R*hkopf ,  a  Big  Rapid..  m^tJLx^^ 
has  suffered  from  headaches,  fatigue  anS 
"T°"«  finger  Joints.  And  he  bU^  pm 
Which  he  says  has  been  found  ln^s422; 
through  blood  tests.  Similarly  iSf! 
Warner,    a   Charlevoix.    Mich.    fLmw   5^ 

'^L"^  ''Z''  ""*  y«^  to  the  l^hSL  sS? 
«l«nt.  worries  that  PBB  may  have  cam^I 
some  Of  his  health  problems  ^^^ 

Jf^,^  f****""*  problema  aren't  univeiaai 
among  farmers  who  lost  animals  to  Mb 

been  at  lesat  acurlous  pattern  In  some  caaeT 
Ptor  example.  Dr.  David  Salvatl.  a  Big  R^ 

he  has  32  other  patients  from  f arms  w^ 
WMUtalnted  food  was  consumed^o  sSS^ 
traces    of    liver   damage.    And    Dr.    Water 

^Xl'  f^"^**  ^P**»  *=»»'»*J  toxlcoV4S; 
r.n^„  ?  '*??"-'*'  "'^  *'™«e  have  tS 
up  in  some"  of  the  20  PBB  related  patlenta 
rjd^.^."*K  ?°^  Physicians  avoid  any  n»t 
/n^  *"•  ^"*  ^-  ^•~*«'  ~y»  there  is  ••» 
i?S^"  ^"^P'<=*°"     tJ^t     warrants    further 

t,.^"2?  "search  studies  on  rats  and  mice 
III  ?^^  "Jf  **  questions.  One  federal  JtooS 
?f»-^  Sifo'^'^'"***'*"°h  experiment  1^ 

t^,^  H™°  ~""*  ""«*  »"<=^  tl»«ng8  asle- 
tarded  growth  and  enlarged  livers  in  thi 
test  animals.  An  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  medki 
researcher  says  signs  of  a  high  birth-defect 
rate  turned  up  in  the  offspring  of  rodento 
fed  large  doses  of  PBB.  But  in  both  casM 
the  scientists  caution  that  such  tests  awn't 

?urfrhunrs.""'*  '^•""'--"^  ^^^^^- 


HXAI-TH    OmCIALS'    FINDnrGS 

So  far,  the  suspicion  Is  unproven  The 
Michigan  Department  of  PubUc  Health  has 
repeatedly  sUted  it  hasn't  been  able  to  And 
any  conclusive  evldenea  of  htunan  sick- 
nesses caused  by  the  PBB  debacle.   It  re- 


l^CK    OF    UrrOBMATIOK 

Because  PBB  was  never  Intended  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  food  products,  little 
was  known  about  lu  health  effects 

Dr.  John  Isbister,  chief  of  the  state  health 
departments  bureau  of  community  health, 
insists  that  his  agency  has  been  "doing  every, 
thing  within  our  capabUitles  to  Identify  a 
health  problem"  from  PBB.  But  "we  haven't 
found  any  patterns  of  Ulness"  so  far,  he  says 

He  suggests  that  some  complaints  that 
patients  ascribe  to  PBB  may  have  different 
sources.  Por  example,  one  case  of  hair  loss 
was  trawd  to  a  ringworm  fungus,  whereas 
the  victim  suspected  PBB.  Health  officials 
add  that  the  entire  PBB  debacle,  with  tto 
huge  economic  losses  for  many  farmers, 
has  put  great  nervous  and  emotional  strain 
on  many  victims,  which  could  indirectly  ac- 
count for  some  Illnesses. 

StUl,  some  farmers  argue  that  health 
officials  have  been  too  slow  to  aid  them,  and 
a  few  darkly  suggest  that  because  they  are 
only  a  small   group,  they  are  being  over- 

l°.°J^?w^y  **"  indifferent  stete  and  fedeml 
health  bureaucracy. 

"They're  trying  to  sweep  us  under  a  rug." 
contends  Mr.  Rehkopf.  the  Big  R^Is 
farmer.  And  Mr.  Warner  of  Charlevoix  charges 
health  officials  with  "Just  breezing  over 
things  because  If  they  said  something  bad, 
it  might  hurt  sales "  of  the  states  farm 
products. 

Dr.  Isbister  and  other  health  offlclaU 
brutle  at  such  accusations.  The  state's  first 
report  on  the  possible  effect  of  PBB  on  farm 
families  took  lo  months  to  complete,  but 
"this  U  very  deliberate  work  and  it  has  to 
be  accurate  and  meanlngfiil,"  Dr.  Isbister 
says.  He  adds  that  my  early  this  year  he  had 
assigned  12  to  16  staff  members  to  the  proj- 
ect to  help  speed  it  to  conclusion,  roughly 
double  the  number  working  on  It  InltlaUy. 

l.ONC-TnU<   STUST  BXGIMS 

Dr.  Isbister  recently  took  a  public  tour  of 
same  rural  communities  in  the  state  to  an- 
swer   questions    from    curious    or    nervous 
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farmers.  His  department,  with  the  help  of 
ttte  federal  guvnument,  has  also  set  tip 
plans  for  a  long-tsrm  study  of  FBB's  healtb 
^ects  on  about  6,000  farmers  here.  Tlie 
tuosd  study  could  take  up  to  15  years  to 
(jomplete  and  may  ultimately  yield  more 
definitive  answers  about  the  chemical's  ef- 
fects. But  so  far  the  health  department  Is 
itill  trying  to  wrtng  $226,000  In  flrst-year 
costs  from  governmental  budgets. 

The  lack  of  any  standby  system  for 
jjgDiniTig  such  man-caused  accidents  par- 
Ueularly  troubles  some  people,  including 
lOoblgan  farmer  Frederick  Halbert,  who 
led  the  Invsatlgatlon  that  helped  Identify 
the  PBB  In  the  animal  feed  in  the  first  place. 
Ttxt  young  chemlcai-englneer-turned-facmer 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  of  his  own  money 
on  research  and  telephone  calls  pending  gov- 
ernment agricultural  and  health  establlsb- 
ments  to  action  on  the  farmers'  complaints 
more  than  a  year  ago> 

"The  bureaucracias  still  seem  to  have  very 
little  internal  energy"  for  such  problems, 
lie  says,  perhaps  because  only  a  few  thousand 
people  seem  to  be  directly  affected.  But  he 
sees  this  state's  PBB  accident  as  Jtist  one 
of  a  new  kind  of  potential  hazard  from  the 
proliferation  of  exotic  man-made  chemicals, 
lad  he  believes  that  information  developed 
here  could  provide  clues  for  dealing  with  any 
(iiture  contaminations. 

Some  officials  agree  that  there  may  be  a 
leison  in  the  controversy  here.  An  aide  to 
Uichlgan  Sen.  Philip  Hart,  for  example,  sug- 
gests that  tighter  food  controls  and  a  plan 
for  compensating  victims  of  such  accidents 
smy  be  needed.  He  says  he  fruitlessly 
searched  federal  health  programs  for  possi- 
ble help  fOT  Michigan  farmers.  '''I  can  see 
why  they're  upset.  We  have  plans  for  balling 
out  everything  under  the  sun  from  Lock- 
bsed  to  the  Penn  Central,"  be  says,  but 
nothing  to  deal  with  an  accident  such  as 
occurred  here. 

Meantime,  the  effects  of  the  PBB  issue 
continue  to  ripple.  Parm  Bureau  Services, 
the  cooperative  that  supplied  the  feed  to 
the  farmers,  has  settled  about  300  damage 
claims  from  farmers  for  about  t22  million, 
sad  anotlier  300  claims  are  outstanding.  The 
coqterative.  In  turn,  has  a  (200  million 
suit  pending  against  its  supplier,  Kllchigan 
Chemical. 

Officials  are  still  debating  whether  the 
tllowaUe  PBB-oontent  standard  for  food 
products  in  the  state  should  be  lowered  fur- 
ther. One  agrlcnltore  expert  estimates  that 
k  lower  standard  would  mean  the  tUtlmate 
destruction  of  another  20,000  head  of  cattle 
on  top  of  the  23,000  already  taken  off  the 
market. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  (  by  request) : 

S.  2582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endui- 
geied  £^>ecies  Act  of  1973.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MACHfUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1873,  said  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2582 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Eepresentativet  of  tfte  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  astembted.  That  the  Sa- 
(iaugered  Species  Act  of  1078  (87  Stat.  884; 
16  US.C.  1531-1613)  is  amended  as  foUove— 

(a)  Section  4(f)  (2)  (B)  (11)  (87  Stat.  888) 
Is  amended  by  striking  ",  (B)  and  (C)"  af- 
ter 'subsection  (b)  (A) ". 


(b)  Section  10(b)  (87  SUt.  896)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (4)  and  (6) 
as  follows:  "(4)  Tbe  Secretary  may  grant  to 
any  person  subject  to  the  Jurlsdictton  of  the 
United  States,  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  preecrlbe,  exemptions  to  the 
prohibitions  on  exportation  In  section  9(a) 
(1)  (A)  and  to  the  prohibitions  In  sections 
9(a)  (1)  (E)  and  (F)  for  stocks  or  inventories 
of  parts  or  prodocts  of  endangered  species 
lawfully  held  within  the  United  States  on 
December  28,  197S.  In  the  course  of  a  com- 
merlcal  activity:  Provided,  That  such  an  ex- 
emption shall  not  violate  the  Convention  or 
other  provisions  of  law:  Provided  further. 
That  such  an  exemption  may  apply  to  such 
length  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine." 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  grant  to  any  per- 
son subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe,  exemptions  to  the  prohibi- 
tions In  section  9(a)  (1)  (A),  (E)  and  (F)  for 
live  endangered  species  of  flsh  or  wildlife 
lawfully  held  in  captivity  In  the  United 
States  on  December  28,  1973:  Provided,  That 
such  exemption  shall  not  violate  the  Con- 
vention or  any  other  provisions  of  law :  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  such  an  exemption  may 
apply  to  such  length  of  time  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine." 

"(6)  (A)  Any  such  exemption  may  be 
granted  under  subparagraphs  (4)  and  (S)  of 
this  subsection  by  such  Secretary  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
which  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
requiring  such  [tersons  to  register  inventories 
within  a  time  certain  to  be  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary; to  maintain  complete  sales  records 
and  such  other  documents  and  materials  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  to  permit  duly 
authorized  agents  of  such  Secretary  to  In- 
spect any  such  Inventories  and  records;  and 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  such  Secretary  any 
reports  requested  by  him.  Propidcd,  That  If 
the  Secretary  requires  such  Inventories  un- 
der this  subsection,  he  shall  only  grant  an 
exemption  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  for  the  holdings  reported  in  such 
inventories.  Provided  further,  that  no  regu- 
lations Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4(f)(2) 
(A)(1)." 

"(B)  With  respect  to  any  act  prohibited 
Dy  Section  9(a)(1)(A),  (E)  and  (P)  for  live 
endangered  species  of  fltth  or  wildlife,  or  f« 
stocks  or  inventories  of  parts  or  products  of 
endangered  species,  there  shall  be  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  the  live  endangered 
species  of  fish  or  wildlife,  or  the  stocks  or 
Inventories  of  parts  or  products  of  endan- 
gered species  involved  in  such  act  was  not 
lawfully  held  within  the  United  States  on 
December  28,  1973." 

(c)  Section  10(c)  (87  Stat.  896)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "subsection"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "section";  and 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  m  lieu  tliere- 
of  ",  except  that  the  90  day  period  may  be 
waived  by  the  Secretary  in  an  emergency 
sltviation  where  the  health  or  life  of  an  en- 
dangered animal  ia  threatened,  and  no  rea- 
sonable alternative  Is  available  to  the  appli- 
cant. Notice  of  any  emergency  waivers 
granted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  must  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  within 
10  days  following  the  issuance  of  the  permit." 

(d)  Section  n (e)(3)  (87  Stat.  899)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  adding  "make  arrests  without  a  war- 
rant for  any  violation  ot  this  Act  if  they 
have  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
person  to  be  arrested  is  committing  the  vio- 
lation in  his  presence  or  view,  and"  before  the 
words  "execute  and  serve  any  arrest  war- 
rant,"; and 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 


subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
upon  forfeiture,  or  waiver,  of  any  such  prop- 
erty to  ttie  United  States,  it  ahall  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Secretary  In  such  a  manner,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate." 

U.S.  DEPARTMXifT  or  TRK  Iwnaioa, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  RocicKraujai, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Wttshtngton,  D.O. 

Dbui  Ml  PaMOBiT:  Transmitted  lierewltb 
are  the  Department  of  ttie  Interior's  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  (P.L.  93-306;  87  Stat    884). 

We  recommend  that  this  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  Committee  and 
that  it  be  enacted. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  pro- 
vided new  and  stronger  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce)  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
plants  and  animals.  That  authority  included 
a  broader  responsibility  to  list  species  that 
are  subject  to  provisions  of  the  Act  and  also 
strengthen  the  Secretary's  ability  to  protect 
and  manage  listed  species. 

The  goal  of  the  endangered  species  pro- 
gram is  to  maintain  a  healthy  diversity  of 
species  and  to  preserve  In  their  natural 
ecosystem  species  that  are  endangered  with 
extinction  or  threatened  with  endangerment. 
Wherever  possible  the  program  seeks  to  re- 
store such  species  to  the  point  at  which  it 
is  once  again  a  viable  component  erf  ite  eco- 
system. Further,  insofar  as  possible,  It  Is  in- 
tended to  prevent  other  species  from  becom- 
ing endangered  or  threatened. 

Since  enactment  of  the  1973  Endangered 
Species  Act,  we  have  become  aware  of  a  num- 
ber of  problems;  certain  provisions  need 
clttfiflcatlon  or  modlflcatlon  to  expedite 
manakgement  and  to  insure  equity  to  those 
individuals  impacted  by  the  Act. 

Of  great  concern  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  the  situation  where  individuals 
legally  possessed,  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
1973  Act,  parts  or  products  of  endangered 
species  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  for  other 
activities  of  a  commercial  nature.  A  similar 
situation  exists  with  respect  to  live  aninwis. 
Por  example,  prior  to  enactment  of  the  1973 
Endangered  Species  Act,  zoos  and  circuses 
and  various  other  types  of  live  animal  deal- 
ers regularly  engaged  in  the  sale  and  inter- 
state transport  of  surplus  or  unneeded  ani- 
mals which  were  Federally  Uated  as  endan- 
gered. The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1989 
did  not  prcdiibit  such  commercial  activity, 
but  prohibited  only  the  Importation  of 
species  listed  as  endangered.  With  peaaage  of 
the  1973  Act,  such  commercial  activity  was 
prohibited. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 

S.  2583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  establish  ezi>edltlous 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pro- 
cedures, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Pkarson  and  myself  are  Introducing,  by 
request,  a  bill  to  eliminate  regulatory  de- 
lay at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
togetlier  with  the  letter  of  transmittal 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  exi>lanation  and  Justification 
for  the  proposal. 

This  Department  fully  supported  this  pro- 
hibition so  as  to  reduce  the  demand  for  cer- 
tain aulmaU  whose  continued  exlateooe  was, 
and  Is,  in  Jeopardy.  However,  we  reoogBlae 
tliat  sMch  a  prohibition  has  also  caused  eco- 
nomic  hardship   on  many  Individuals  who 
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were  engaged  In  legitimate  commerclAl  ac- 
U7ltl«s  prior  to  paasage  of  the  1973  Act.  It  U 
our  judgment  thMt  tbe  conunercial  demand 
tor  endangered  animala  should  be  reduced 
and  tlte  United  Statea  abould  take  the  lead  by 
reducing  the  demand  of  Its  citizens.  However 
we  beUcre  that  a  gradual  reduction  of  this 
demand  would  create  leas  aerere  economic 
hardhslp  for  many  legitimate  commercial 
enterprlaes. 

The  amendments  proposed  in  subaection 
(b)  of  the  prapoaed  leglalatlon  would  resolve 
tha  problrau  with  napact  to  live  animala  and 
ia^  pwti  or  producta  of  endangered  species. 
Ill*  wnnliUng  pwpoaad  amendments  would : 
I)  rtimtnata  tbe  90  dajr  eomm«nt  period  in 
tmniMaem  of  amnrgancy  raguUtiona.  Such  reg- 
ulatloaa  cnwe  to  be  in  elTect  after  120  days 
ualaaa  tbe  ataodard  regulatory  procedure  u 
■PPU**.  Aa  provided  for  in  the  current  law, 
■uch  zaguUtloDa  may  be  promulgated  only 
in  tha  eaae  of  an  "emergency  posing  a  signifl* 
cant  riak  to  the  weU  being  of  any  roedea  of 
Oah  or  wUdUfe"  and  only  if  tbe  Secretary 
pubUabas  in  the  FMeral  Register  the  •  de - 
tallad  icaaona  why  such  regulation  U  neces- 
««nr:"  2)  clarify  that  notice  of  review  of  per- 
mt  appUdUtooa  amtUcs  to  the  entire  section 
10.  not  Just  subaaetlon  (c);  3)  waive  the  30 
d»y  notice  nqulzvment  in  issuance  of  a  per- 
mit wbara  tb*  baaltb  or  life  of  an  >nii«|  on 
tba  raduigared  speclaa  liat  U  threatened;  4) 
MatborlM  law  enforcement  personnel  to  ar- 
ws*.  without  a  warrmnt.  persons  committinK 
vlolatkms  in  their  presence  or  view;  and  6) 
provide  tbe  aeoretary  with  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  forlMted  i»operty. 

We  urge  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lauon  in  order  to  assure  the  efficient  admin- 
iJ^^n  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 

sdTlaad  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 

presentation   of  this    draft   biU    from    the 

standpoint  of  the  AdminUtrations  program 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nathanial  Rexd, 
A»»i»tant  Secretary  o/  the  Interior 
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There  beizw  no  objection,  the  blU  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscou.asfoUows: 

S.  2683 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
B«preaenUMva  of  th€  United  Statet  of 
Amertem  tm  Congreu  aatembled.  That  section 
zl.  .  *•••  ^*«"*»*»  Commerce  Act  (4ft  VA.C. 
17)  la  amended  aa  foUows: 

Sacnoir.  i.  Subsection  (5),  («),  (7)  and 
(«)  of  section  17  are  deleted  and  the  follow- 
ing subaeetloDs  sre  substituted  t:-iet»for- 

(«)  Any  finding,  report,  or  requirement  or 
order  of  an  individual  Commissioner  or 
""yj'^^tft  recoct  to  any  matter  so  assigned 
or  nfened  InvolTlng  tbe  taking  of  teetimony 
•t  ptUiUe  bearing  ahaU  be  aoeoo^anied  by  a 
!!?!l!?"*  ^  writing  of  the  reasons  therefor 
wgejber  with  a  recommended  order,  which 
Shan  be  flled  with  tbe  Commisslan.  Copies 
thereof  sbaU  be  esrred  upon  inteieeted^ 
Uee  (including,  in  proeeedlna  under  part  n 
P«rtlee  Htecifled  la  section  aOB(e) ) .  Such  in-' 

cMoo  to  tbe  Commission  or  a  duly  deaignated 
dlTlskm  of  the  Commission  wittUntwen^ 
days  after  serrlce;  but.  if  within  twenty  dan 
after  service  of  the  initial  decUlon.  or  within 
such  further  period  as  the  Commission  or  a 
duly  designated  dlvlelon  thereof  may  author- 
1».  no  appeal  ataaU  have  been  nied,  the  initial 
deeialon  and  order  sball  become  the  order  of 
the  Oommlaslon  and  ahall  become  final  The 
Commission  or  a  duly  designated  divUion 
thereof  may,  upon  iu  own  motion,  and  wliere 
ueppeel  ie  filed  it  staaU.  leview  the  Initial 
■•"««•**»>«  upon  tbe  same  record  or  after 
farther  bearing  and  rule  thereon;  and  such 


recommended  order  shall  thereupon  be 
6t.iyed  or  postponed  pending  final  determina- 
tion thereof.  Review  of  an  initial  decision 
shaU  be  made  in  accordance  with  section  8 
of  the  AdmlnUtratlve  Procedure  Act,  6  UJ3  C 
I  567,  and  such  rules  limiting  and  defining  the 
Issues  and  pleadings  upon  review  as  the 
Commission  may  adopt  In  conformance  with 
section  8(a),  5  U.a.C.  5  557(b),  thereof.  When 
deemed  by  the  Commission  to  be  appropriate 
it  may  authorize  duly  designated  employee 
boards  to  perform  under  this  paragraph  func- 
tions of  the  same  character  as  those  which 
may  be  performed  thereunder  by  duly  des- 
ignated divisions  of  the  Commission.  If  the 
initial  review  upon  appeal  is  performed 
by  a  duly  designated  employee  board,  then 
the  decision  of  such  employee  board  may  be 
appealed  to  the  Commission  or  duly  desig- 
nated division  thereof  as  heretofore  provide 
In  this  subsection. 

*v}^},  *°^  decision,  order,  or  requirement  of 
the  Commission  or  a  duly  designated  division 
thereof  shall  become  effective  within  thirty 
days  after  service  on  the  parties  unless  the 
decision,  order,  or  requirement,  or  any  ap- 
S,-^  rule  ^adopted  by  the  Commissi^ 
shall  provide  for  such  decision,  order,  or  re- 
quirement to  become  effective  at  an  earlier 
date.  Any  interested  party  to  a  decision,  or- 
der or  requirement  of  a  duly  designated  di- 
vision of  the  Commission,  subject  to  such 
rulM  and  limitations  as  the  Commission  may 
establish,  may  petiUon  the  Commission  for 

It^^fT*^' ^''*"«"™'"''  <»■  reconsideration; 
and  if  the  CMnmission  finds  that  a  matter  of 
general  transporUtton  importance  is  pre- 
sented, the  Commission  may  reconsider  the 
decision,  order  or  requirement  and  in  its 
discretion  stay  the  effective  date  of  such  de- 
cision, order  or  requirement. 
*i.^^l,^°^  decision,  order  or  requirement  of 
the  Commission  or  a  duly  designated  di- 
vision thereof  shall  be  administratively  final 
on  the  date  served;  and  from  that  time  a 
L^K^  enforce,  enjoin,  suspend  or  set  aside 
such  decision,  order,  or  requirement  in  whole 
n^lSJ^S?  ?^y  ^  brought  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States  under  those  provisions  of  Uw 
appl  cable  in  the  case  of  suits  to  enfor^ 

Commlsison,  but  not  otherwise. 

(8)  The  Commission  may  at  any  time  upon 
oL^T^  motive  reopen  any  proceeding,  iind 
grant  rehearing,  reargument  or  recon^dera- 
^nt^.n^  '^^  decision,  order,  or  require- 
ment  and  reverse,  modUy,  or  chai^  the 
same  and  ma.j  establish  rules  allowing  in- 
terwted  parUes  to  petition  for  leave  tS  re- 
quest reopening  and  reconsideration  based 
"uSSes"**"    evidence    or    changed    circum- 

.«^'  ^  .^"on  (9)  o'  ««cUon  17  is  deleted 
m  its  entirety;  and  subsections  (lO)  nil 
and  (12)  of  section  17  are  renumlwed  sub- 
sections  (9),  (lO)  and  (U)  respecUvely 


l>*JtT»  that  Section  17  Imposes  excseslve 
jnd  burdensome  procedural  requiremenu  I! 
the  Commission  that  tend  to  drag  out  o^ 
cases.  Our  proposal  would  delete  these  « 
cewive  provL?ions  and  substitute  a  slmrjl 
and  logical  procedure  in  conformancTivitV! 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 

We  have  previously  indicated  in  Con»i« 
slonai  testimony  that  we  intended  to  su^I 
a  legislative  proposal  that  would  providelS 
only  one  discretionary  level  of  review  Aft« 

t'^~'^K°'^'*ti**'*'°'  '^  »>'"»  decided^ 
there  should  be  an  absolute  right  to  «m 
Commission  (or  Division)  revieT?.  bu?tS? 
the  Commission  should  have  the  dlscre^n 
to  limit  the  issues  it  wUl  consider  in  matos 
its  review.  '"• 

This,  coupled  with  the  various  other  paria 
^l  '^  PropoMl  (Which  are  fully  expWnS 
In  the  attached  Explanation  and  jSsSm^ 
tion) .  should  enable  the  Commission  tOM 
pedlte  its  review  process.  Thus,  we  would  be 
grateful  for  the  prompt  ftitroductlon  anden- 
actment  of  this  prtqxjsal. 
Sfccerely  yours, 

I  A.  Damixl  O-Neai, 


Acting  Chairman. 


By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himadf 
and  Mr.  Magntjboh)  : 
S.  2584  A  bUl  to  amend  certain  pn>. 
visions  of  Oie  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  to  provide  long-tem 
financing  for  the  Corporation  for  PubHc 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposM^ 
RefeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Cm- 
merce. 


iNTEaSTATE  COMMXKCK  COMMISSION. 

Wosnfn^ton.  D.C..  October  17  1975 

Hon.  WAssEir  o.  Maowusow, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce  US 
Senate.  Wathington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Haklst  O.  STAoaKss, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interatate  and  For- 
eUin  Commerce.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  RoBKST  E.  Jone. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  House  of  Representa- 
tioes.  Washington.  Dx:. 

th^t'^C^Jffr',,"**^****^  !•«  1«  a  problem 
that  both  the  Congress  and  this  CommlMlon 
are  working  to  solve.  Attwsbed  for  your  con- 
sideration is  a  Commlssk>n  legislative  nro- 
poeal  to  modify  section  17  of  tbe  Intmtate 
Commerce  Act,  which  we  believe  oould  aM 
the  CommissJon  substantially  tn  It*  efforts 
to  speed  up  iu  decision-making  process.  W* 


i^Nc-KANCB  ruimiKo  won  nvuc 

noAocAsrrmo 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 

introduce  and  send  to  the  desk  rcom. 

promise  bill  to  provide  long-range  fund- 

mg  for  public  broadcasting  In  the  United 

In  February.  I  introduced  8.  893.  a  tatil 
to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  to  provide  long- 

S«  2*"*'lP*  l?^  ***•  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  8.  893  was  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Owpto,  MclHXYtt. 
PASTORE,  and  Peaksov. 

On  March  21,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  reported  the  legislation  fa- 
vorably with  amendments  and  the  Mil 
was  then  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  where  it  is  now 
pending. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is  in 
every  significant  way  a  duplicate  of  the 
I^islatiOTi  that  was  favorably  reported 
fL  a  Sf?**®  Commerce  Committee. 
Like  S.  893.  this  legislation  has  three 
prmcipal  purposes  relating  to  the  Cor- 
^i?  °°  for  Public  Broadcasting  and  the 
system  of  noncommercial  educational 
radio  and  television  stations: 

First.  To  provide  l<mg-term  PWeral 
flnanclng  for  the  CorporaUon  for  Public 
Broadcasting  by  means  of  a  5-year 
authorization; 

Second.  To  assure  that  a  portion  of 
Federal  funds  Is  distributed  to  local  non- 
commercial educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions; and 

Third.  To  expand  the  scope  of  the 
Public  BroadcactlDff  Act  of  1087  to  in- 
clude the  development  and  use  of  non- 
broadcast  communications  technologies 
for  the  dlstrflnitlon  and  dlnemination 
of  educational  radio  and  televisIoD  pro- 
(Tamfiig.. 
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The  only  significant  difference  between 
this  bill  and  S.  893  is  the  separation  of  the 
appropriation  and  authorizing  functions 
with  respect  to  long-term  funding  for 
public  broadcasting.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  bill  will  provide  the  appropriate 
compromise  vehicle  to  authorize  long- 
term  public  financing  for  public  broad- 
casting. It  is  extremely  important  that 
tbe  Senate  move  quickly  on  this  pro- 
posal. The  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting is  ftmctioning  now  on  a  continu- 
ing resolution.  The  basic  programing 
decisions  for  the  next  TV  season  must  be 
made  within  the  next  few  months.  It  Is 
important  that  authorizing  legislation  be 
enacted  to  allow  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  act  quickly  on  a  supplonental 
appropriation  for  tiie  Corporation  for 
Public  Broeidcastlng  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  why  It  Is 
necessary  that  new  legislation  be  Intro- 
duced and  be  deferred  to  the  Commerce 
C(»nmittee  at  this  time. 

The  original  bill.  S.  893,  combined  ap- 
propriations and  authorizations  for  CPB 
for  a  5-year  period.  The  companion 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. KM.  6461.  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  C^onunittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  on  May  22.  1975  and  was 
sequentially  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  reported  the  bill  un- 
favorably on  July  22, 1975. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
opposed  H.R.  6461  because  it  objected  to 
the  inclusion  of  appropriations  in  the  au- 
tborizatl(Hi  vehicle.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  had  no  objection  to  the  au- 
thorization  langtiage,  the  matehlng  re- 
quirements, or  the  other  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.  The  House  Appn^ria- 
tlons  Committee  stated  in  the  body  of  its 
report  that  the  committee  would  make 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of 
HJl.  6461  following  its  enactment.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
parently does  not  intend  to  delay  in  any 
way  the  availability  of  funds  for  public 
broadcasting.  But  the  committee  did  ob- 
ject to  the  automatic  appropriation  for 
tbe  S-year  period  ending  September  30, 
1980,  as  proposed  by  H.R.  6461.  The  Com> 
mlttee  states — 

It  does  not  in  principle  oppose  advance  ap- 
propriations for  public  broadcasting,  and 
wiU  include  appropriations  for  the  three 
fiscal  years  ending  September  80,  1974  tn  an 
appropriation  bUl  if  and  when  HJl.  6461, 
or  similar  legislation,  is  enacted. 

I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  that 
Congress  proceed  with  a  5-year  author- 
ization bill  for  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  with  the  assurance  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  that 
they  will  proceed  immediately  to  con- 
sider appropriations  for  the  Corporation 
under  the  authorizing  legislation.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  am  intix>duclng 
Oils  legislation  today  which  will  not  be 
required  to  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  for  action. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  ot 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
with  respect  to  insulated  funding  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
The  House  committee  objects  to  the 


original  pr<HX)6al  in  8.  893  that  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  have  5 
years  of  "insulated"  funding  free  of  con- 
gressional oversight  in  the  appropria- 
tions process.  Personally.  I  believe  there 
Is  great  merit  to  the  insulation  argu- 
ment. Certainly  there  Is  sufficient  merit 
to  warrant  a  trial  period  to  allow  the 
Corporation  to  experiment  wih  program- 
ing free  of  concerns  about  political  re- 
straints through  the  appropriations 
process.  This  argument  is  not  settled  and 
will  be  taken  up  between  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  C(Mnmittees  at  the 
time  that  appropriations  for  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  are  ac- 
tuaJly  considered.  But  I  think  it  is  in- 
appropriate to  allow  the  very  good  things 
that  were  contained  in  S.  893  that  every- 
one agrees  upon  to  not  become  law 
quickly.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  Congress  deal  with  the  au- 
thorizing language  in  a  separate  vehicle 
from  the  appropriation  language.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  am  todsiy  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  and  calling  the 
Senate's  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  ex- 
pect the  Swiate  Commerce  Committee  to 
take  thi^ matter  up  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture and  report  legislation  without  fur- 
ther hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Broadcasting 
Financing  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  SulMsction  3Be(k)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (2),  the  following 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  fund  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Pimd,  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  said  fimd  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980,  an  amount  equal  to  40  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  non-Federal 
flnAncial  support  received  by  public  broad- 
casting entities  diu-ing  tbe  fiscal  year  second 
preceding  each  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30, 
1970,  an  amoxmt  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  of  non-Federal  financial 
support  received  by  public  broadcasting 
entities  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976 :  Provided,  however,  Tljat  the  amount  so 
appropriated  shall  not  exceed  $88,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  »22,000,- 
000  for  the  period  July  1.  1976,  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976;  »103,00O.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977;  (121,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978; 
$140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979;  and  $180,000,000  for  tbe  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30. 1980. 

"(4)  The  funds  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  used  solely  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  shaU 
determine  the  amount  of  non-Federal  finan- 
cUU  support  received  by  public  broadcasting 
entitles  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  indi- 
cated In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  for 
tbe  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
eaeb  authorisation,  and  shall  oerttfy  ■aah 
amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Upon  receipt  of  such  certification,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  disburse  to  tbe 
Corporation,  from  such  funds  as  may  be 
appropriated  to  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Fund,  the  amount  authorized  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  and  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30.  1976,  pursuant  to  tbe 
provisions  of  tills  subsection. 

"(6)  The  Corporation  shall  reserve  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  licensees  and  permittees 
of  noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions that  are  on  the  air  an  amount  equal  to 
not  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the  funds 
disbursed  to  the  Corporation  from  the  Pub- 
Uc  Broadcasting  Fund  during  the  period 
July  1,  1976.  through  September  30,  1976, 
and  in  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount 
disbursed  is  $88,000,000  or  more  but  less  than 
$121,000,000,  not  less  than  46  per  centum  in  . 
each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount  dis- 
bursed Is  $121,000,000  or  more  but  less  than 
$160,000,000;  and  not  less  than  SO  per  centiun 
in  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount  dis- 
bursed is  $160,000,000. 

"(6)  The  Corporation  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  licensees  and  permittees  of  non- 
commercial educational  broadcast  stations 
that  are  on  the  air,  establish,  and  review  an- 
nually, criteria  and  conditions  regarding  the 
distribution  of  funds  reserved  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection,  as  set 
forth  below: 

"(A)  The  total  amount  of  funds  sball  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  Tadio  stations,  and  one  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  television  stations.  The  Oor- 
pcN-ation  ShaU  make  a  baMo  grant  from  the 
portion  reserved  for  television  stations  to 
each  licensee  and  permittee  of  a  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  station  that  Is 
on  the  sir.  Tlie  balance  of  the  portion  re- 
served for  television  stations  and  the  total 
portion  reserved  for  radio  stations  shall  be 
distributed  to  licensees  and  permittees  of 
such  stp.tions  in  accordance  with  eligibility 
criteria  that  promote  the  public  interest  In 
noncommercial  educational  broadcasting,  and 
on  the  basis  of  a  formula  designed  to^ 

"(i)  provide  for  the  financial  need  and 
requirements  of  stations  in  relation  to  the 
conununitles  and  audiences  such  stations 
undertake  to  serve; 

"(11)  maintain  existing,  and  stimulate  new, 
•ouroes  of  non-Federal  financial  support  for 
■tatlons  by  providing  incentives  for  increases 
in  such  support:  and 

"(ill)  assure  that  each  eligible  licensee  and 
permittee  of  a  noncommercial  educational 
radio  station  receives  a  basic  grant. 

"(B)  No  distribution  of  funds  pursuant  to 
tbls  subsection  shall  exceed,  in  any  fleoal 
year,  one-half  of  a  licensee's  or  permittee's 
total  Federal  financial  support  during  the 
fiscal  year  second  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  such  distrlbutton  is  made. 

"(7)  Funds  distributed  pursuant  to  tixis 
subsection  may  be  used  at  the  discretion  oi 
stations  for  piuposes  related  to  the  provision 
of  educational  television  and  radio  program- 
ming, including  but  not  limited  to  produc- 
ing, acquiring,  broadcasting,  or  otherwise 
dlseeminating  educational  television  or  radio 
programs;  procuring  national  or  regional 
program  distribution  services  that  make  edu- 
cational television  w  radio  programs  avail- 
able for  broadcast  or  other  dissemination  at 
times  chosen  by  stations;  acquiring,  replac- 
ing, and  maintaining  facilities,  and  real 
property  used  with  faculties,  for  the  produc- 
tion, broadcast,  or  other  dissemination  of 
educational  television  and  radio  programs; 
developing  and  using  nonbroadcast  ooounu- 
nicatlans  tectinologles  tot  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  programing  purposes.'*. 

Sec.  3.  Subeeotion  3M(g)(a)(H)  of  tbe 
Communications  Act  of  10S4  is  amended  by 
deleting  tbe  period  after  tbe  "Broa«oaaUag~ 
and  inserting  the  following:  "and  tbe  uee  of 
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Moa»  WirifinologteB 
'  MlncattonAl  tele- 

<  CMbMtttoB  atC^i)  of  tte  Ooauau- 
Aet  a<  itM  te  UMatfMl  ty  laaut- 
ta»  »ft«r  tbe  wm4  "approprteto"  the  foll«r- 
»n«  MBtHMe:  "TJfce  aSeen  and  dlrectora  of 
the  Corporation  liiall  be  awaUable  to  testify 
•miMUr  imoiu  wvfnptimt*  oommittees  of 
tHe  OoBgreM  wtth  aipeet  to  eocfc  report  and 
«ttla  iiyaet  to  the  lepork  o€  any  awltt  oiate 
ky  ttaft  CkaaptegUK  OatHral  pursoant  to  sut>- 
I9S<I>,  er  any  other  matter  which 
'  Bueii  eoauBHtee  maj  determine.-, 
■c.  Ki.  SeetlOB  807  o€  the  CotnmunicatloiK 
^  <tf  IM*  la  anMnde«  by  inserting,  after 
pan^raph  (t>,  the  faUowUa?  pangiapha: 

"( 19}  The  terai  'non-Federal  financial  sup- 
port' maaiia  the  total  ralue  of  ctati  and  the 
value  of  property  and  services 
for  peteenal  aarvleea  (tf  Toliinteen) 
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"(A)  SB  gifts.  paafeB,  bequeate,  d<wations, 
or  other  contrlbutlona  for  the  constructioii 
e>  operatloa  of  noneamiBeretal  educational 
*  "*  ^  etattene.  or  for  the  production,  ae- 
dlatilbation.  or  dlaBemlnatlcm  of 
tm  or  radlA  program^  and 
_  Jkmb  any  lource  other  than 
(i>  the  Unttcd  States  or  any  agency  or 
eetaMlikaaent  thereof,  or  (U)  any  puhUc 
hroadcastlng  entity;  or 

_  **<».  a*  0tta,  gnukts.  donations,  coatribu- 
''  er  pagmente   froat    aay    State,    any 

"U  aubdlvkiioii  of  a  State,  or 
iXMtituUon.    for    the    coa- 
o>    operatlen   of    nonco<iunerclt>^I 
al   brqadeaet  stationa  or   for   the 
B,  acqMMttea.  diatrlbutlon,  or  di«- 
a  of  educatkmal  tietrwlnifin  or  radio 
or  paymeata  in  exchange  for  Eerv- 
"nala  Ta^nwntlag  the  provisOoa  of 
or   iaatructloaal    televlaioa  or 


S.  1*47 

At  Vbm  re«ae«t  of  ICr.  HoapHnr,  tlie 
Senator  from  Pennsj^vanla  (Mr.  Bcorr) 
■nd  the  Senator  from  Ctmnecticnt  (Mr. 
IbwcoFT),  were  added  as  eospmuors  ta 
8.  1»47,  to  aathorise  the  101st  Airtwme 
DfvteiOTi  Association  to  erect  a  memorial 
in  the  EMstrtct  of  Columbia  or  Its 
environs. 

S.    1911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Habtkb,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was 
added  as  cosponsor  to  S.  1911,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  certain  persons  insured  under 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance. 
SGU.  with  a  choice  of  conversion  to 
either  an  individual  term  or  whole  life 
insurance  policy  or  veterans'  group  life 
insurance  poHcy  upon  the  expiration  of 
their  servicemen's  group  life  insttrance 
coverage,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1949 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cuhijs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwaxm)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hkus- 
KA)  were  added  as  cosporKsors  of  S.  1949, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

B.  2293 


MU  to  amend  Title  I  of  the  Bmnlay- 
Bctteement  Income  Security  Artaod^ 
Intemal  Revenue  Act. 
8.  aeae 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sem. 
tor  from  Missouri  (Mr,  Bact-eton)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2428,  a  bm  to 
estabhsh  a  reduced  rate  of  postage  fm 
tetters  sealed  against  inspection  mafleri 
by  pitvate  citizens. 

S.   2459 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KsHNsay  th* 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cas*)  uu 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2459.  the  fiafl 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1975. 

B.    3471 


"tUj  TtM  tana  'public  broadcasting  eu- 
tity'  aaana  the  Corporation,  any  licensee  or 
of  a  noaoeaaBMraial  »4lMyatlnnal 
'  atatlon.  or  any  nonprofit  Inatltu- 
~a4  pilaarUy  in  the  producUon. 
,  dtatilhatton,  or  dlssemiaaAlon  of 
telavMen  and  radio  prc^ams.". 


AisxenoHAi*  oospaNsoiis  of 

BILLS  AND  RSSOLimONS 


8.   S 


.    At  thewtaMtof  Mr.  Cbius.  the  Stti- 
•fcw  Umn  Aitana  MAr.  Kuamr>  wu 


^IM  ■  (saepooBor  «r  a  5,  the  Ptederml 
OvtuhUitnt  In  the  Sonahlne  Act. 
a.  1X71 
At  the nvitakti  Ur.  McOn,  tne  Sen- 
I  New  Bunpetdie  fMr.  DwUn) 
r  added  •»  s  e(Bpen«er  of  a  1177.  the 
port  evd  voter  registrathm  bDL 
a.  ina 
Mthe  lecwMsterifr.  Hugh  Scoit.  the 
BeBAtor  feem  ^^eraaeiit  (Mr.  Brufwam) , 
ttC'  flemtor  from  Or^on   (Mr.  R«t- 
vaaai),  Sie  Senator  tram  Camiectlcnt 
(Ur.  Wncxn).  the  Senators  from  Ari- 
(lir.  FMHn  aaad  Mr.  GoLBwaxn). 

from   M<mt«w    (Ifj.,   M«T- 

the  BBMter  from  Utah  <Mr. 
Mta^.  the  Senator  from  Mtenesota  (Mt. 
Miniiwt«>.  the  Senator  txxan  Wyoming 
CHT.  IfcQnl » and  the  Senator  from  Iflis- 
soorf  CWt.  SnoMexoB}  were  added  as 
otB.  1778.  &  bin  to  establish 
Historical 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hnjcs.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2293.  a  bill 
to  amend  section  402  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  with  respect  to  com- 
pulsory helmet  laws  for  motorcyclists. 

a  2S95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Canhon.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire   (Mr.  Du«- 
KW)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2295 
a  bill  relating  to  financial  disclosure. 
a.  asse 

At  the  reomest  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Huzks)  and  the 
Senator  from  VcroKmi  (Mr.LaAHY)  were 
adtel  as  cosponsois  to  a  2359,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  eqwd  treatment  .for  aB  per- 
sons entering  into  health  Insurance 
agreements. 

a.  236a  AKD  S.  2360 — WtTBOaAWAL 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Batr.  the  SeB»- 
Xx>r  from  C(^orado  <Mr.  Bmku>  was 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2959,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  equal  treatment  for  all 
persons  entp.ring  into  health  insurance 
agreements;  ai>d 

a  3360>  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act 


•)'■ 


8.  neo 
At  the  re<juebt  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hawxe)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Venaoni  (Mr.  Lbsbt),  and 
the  Smator  from  Mtamesofea  (Mr,  M«n- 
BAiE)  were  added  as  cosponsOTs  of  S 
2380,  the  Life  Support  Centers  Act  of 
1975,  a  bfD  to  amend  the  Public  Hearai 
Service  Act  to  provide  health  care  serv- 
ices for  pregnant  adolescents  befc«-e  and 
after  cUldhhrth. 

s.  2»«e 
At  the  requeat  Of  Ur.  Ijiau  ye.  the  Sen- 
ator fxttm  Alaska  (Ur.  Snnaal  and  the 
bom  Mew  Toik  (Mr.  BwKia) 
»rs  ef  8.  SSMl  a 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abootszk,  tte 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  McQatt 
was  added  as  acosponsor  of  a  2471.ahO 
to  provide  payments  to  State  and  local 
governments  based  on  public  \ua 
within  thefa-  boundaries.  ^^ 

B.   2SX1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bmxmow,  th« 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  OiCr 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  fl' 
2521,  a  bill  to  amend  the  C<msolldated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 

\  8.  1824 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIkxykx.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  tbe 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MohsauI 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Bto.  Taft)' 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  &  2534,  to 
require  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  be  kept  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  regarding  matters  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  by  the  Jolat 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

S.   XS2» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harikb,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  and  Ok 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Tokbkx) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  to  a  2529.aUtl 
to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38^  DaNtf 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  iw«frit|»My. 
Veterans'  Administratkm'a  guftr^^ty  for 
mobile  home  loans  from  30  to  50  p^i-rtnt 
to  make  permanent  the  dhreet  loan  x»^ 
volving  fund,  to  extend  entttloneat  un- 
der chapter  37  to  those  veterans  who 
served  exclusively  b^ween  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  for  ottter 
purposes. 

SSKATC  JOIKT  MSSOUmOM  BO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bswmtt,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Oarotfna  (Mr. 
TmniMoini)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  M,  ptepaeteg  an 
Mnendmeni  to  the  Oonstitiition  relating 
to  open  admiwBlnnB  to  pubUe  schools. 
ssKATE  joiin  SKSofcimow  i»t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hvmfbkey,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskxll) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  131,  to  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Task  Force  on  Fiederal  Small 
Business  Impact. 

At  the  reauest  tA  Mr.  Hmrswat,  the 
BoMKler  from  Morth  Dahotft  <Mr.  Baa- 
Motf.  the aanator fi—  iwaOir.  Caa- 

tMr.'lkmmv),  the  SeMtor  fnm  Wtw 
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Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  and  the  Senator 
fiom  Missouri  (Mr.  STKmoToa)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolutl(m 
104,  relating  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
ginnii  Business  (to  provide  limited  leg- 
islative authority) . 

SENATE   RESOLTnlON    201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 201,  relating  to  the  status  of  certain 
Americans  held  in  Mexico. 

SENATE  BESOLimON   288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  {Mr.  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
bo  (Mr.  C^HURCH) ,  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
Ifomla  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the 
Senator  ircan  Miclilgan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihouye)  , 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Oovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcale),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mRE),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr-  ScHWEixER) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Weicker)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaook), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
EiY) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WaLiAMS)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  288,  relating 
to  an  action  of  the  United  Nations  con- 
cerning Zionism. 


AMENDMENTS     SUratfTITED     POR 
PRINTINa 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
DISTRICrr  CX>URT  JUDGES— S. 
287 

AMENDMENT    NO.     10t> 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  287)  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  court  Judges 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  290— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  DAR 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

s.  Res.  290 

Resolryed,  That  the  Seventy-seventh  Annual 
Repmt  Of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
tw8  of  the  American  Bevolution  for  the  year 
ended  March  1,  1074,  be  printed,  with  an  U- 
lustration,  as  a  Senate  document. 


CONSTRU<7nON  OF  NATURAL  GAS 
PIPELINES— S.    2510 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1020 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2510)  relating  to  construction 
of  natiu-al  gas  pipelines  for  transporting 
Alaskan  North  Slope  natural  gas  to  the 
lower  48  States. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  EXPORT  DEVEL- 
OPMENT  ACT— S.   2498 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1021    AND    1022 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  2498)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  assistance 
for  small  business  export  activities,  to 
transfer  certain  disaster  relief  functions 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
offer  Federal  agencies,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Small  Business  in 
America,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MINNESOTA  VALLEY  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  RECREATION  AREA— 
S.  2097 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1023 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  MONDALE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2097)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Minnesota  Valley 
National  Wildlife  Recreation  Area. 


commodities  now  threatened  by  measures 
pending  in  the  Senate.  The  amendment  I 
am  offering  requires  that  at  least  70  per- 
cent of  title  I — concessional  sales — f(x>d 
aid  be  allocated  to  coimtries  with  an  an- 
nual per  capita  gross  national  product 
of  $200  or  less,  the  lowest  income  category 
of  developing  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1024 

In  section  207,  strike  out  aU  preceding 
subsection  (b)  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

ASSISTANCE   TO    MOST   SERIOUSLY    AFTECTED 
COITNTKIES 

Sec.  207.  Title  I  of  the  Agrlcultiu*al  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  111.  Not  more  than  30  per  centum 
of  the  food  aid  commodities  provided  under 
this  title  sbaU  be  allocated  and  agreed  to  be 
delivered  to  countries  other  than  those  with 
a  per  capita  gross  national  product  of  $200 
or  less  (as  adjusted  to  reflect  that  country's 
annual  rate  of  Inflation) ,  and  aflTected  by  in- 
ability to  secure  suflSclent  food  for  their  im- 
mediate requirements  through  their  own  pro- 
duction or  commercial  purchase  from  abroad, 
unless  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  the  use  of  such  food  assistance  is  re- 
quired for  humanitarian  food  purposes  and 
neither  House  of  Congress  disapproves  such 
use,  by  resolution,  within  thirty  calendar 
days  after  such  certification.  In  determining 
per  capita  gross  national  product  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  use  of  data 
developed  by  the  World  Bank  and  relied 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A 
reduction  below  70  per  centum  in  the  pro- 
portion of  food  aid  allocated  to  most  seri- 
ously affected  countries  which  results  from 
critical  and  unforeseeable  circumstances  oc- 
curring after  the  iuitlal  allocation  shall  not 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  Any  reallocation  of  food  aid 
shaU  be  in  accordance  with  this  section  so 
far  as  practicable.  The  'President  shall  re- 
port promptly  any  such  reduction,  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  to  the  Congress.". 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

AND   POOD   ASSISTANCE   ACT  OP 
1975— H.R.  9005 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1024 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

HVMANITAIIIAN    FOOD   AID 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  a  humanitarian  food  aid 
amendment  to  the  Food  for  Peace — Pub- 
lic Law  480 — section  of  the  International 
Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act 
(H.R.  9005).  My  purpose  is  simple:  To 
retain  and  safeguard  recent  accomplish- 
ments in  the  allocation  of  Food  for  Peace 


FOOD  FOE  PEACE  OR  POLITICS:    A 


HISTORT 


Mr.  CliARK.  Last  year,  Congress  took 
steps  to  halt  the  extensive  politlcizaticm 
of  our  food  aid  program.  In  an  sonend- 
ment  to  the  1974  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
an  allocation  formula  was  applied  to  food 
for  peace  concessional  sales.  Congress  re- 
quired that  at  least  70  percent  of  title  I 
food  aid  must  be  all(x:ated  to  countries 
on  the  United  Nations  list  of  those  most 
seriously  affected — MSA — by  the  threat 
of  famine  and  the  world  economic  crisis. 
By  the  time  the  legislation  was  enacted, 
the  political  abuses  of  Public  Law  480 
were  well  documented  and  the  subject  of 
national  debate.  Americans  who  had  al- 
ways considered  Public  Law  480  to  be  a 
humanitarian  program  learned  that 
nearly  half  of  all  food  for  peace  com- 
modities had  gone  to  the  war  economies 
of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  For  1975,  the  administration  had 
planned  to  ship  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
commodities  to  Southeast  Asia,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  countries  such  as  Chile, 
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wldcfa  It  had  »  "qwdal"  RiatlaD- 
*1>^  It  «M  only  *— T*"TT  rnmmi  tm- 
1  tbe  «/»  MBA  allBnittnn  fomiBla 
•  tte  toot  tar  peace  pragnun  reacbed 
_^^  ^^  iort  »a  need  this  pMt  year. 
Hie  anii  was  draaiatic;  In  fiscal  year 
lf14  MBA  eountrles  reeefved  commodi- 
ties valued  at  $43^  million.  By  lt75, 
wlMB  the  congrwulfnual  allocaticm  formu- 
la, took  eOeet.  aid  to  MSA  coontries  in- 
creased to  alBioat  M  pcRent  of  the  total 
tlttelproKzam. 

mtentx  allocation  fobmula 


Through  HR.  9005,  the  Senate  will 
soon  consider  a  new  allocation  formula 
tar  tfaia  year'a  food  for  peace  program. 
The  Booae  wnion  wmtinues  last  year's 
70/30  allocation  formula  but  holds  that 
tbe  Presldeni  **may  be  guided"  rather 
than  "shall  be  guided"  by  the  United  Na- 
tlooa'  MBA  Ms*.  T*e  Senate  Committee 
on  foreign  Relations,  in  its  review,  re- 
quired Oiat  the  Piesident  "shall  be 
guided"  by  an  80/20  MPA  allocation 
fonniila,  I  suppcyrted  this  stionger  lan- 
cnace  and  Conmya  in  the  Fortign  Rela- 
ttaas  Cnwitttee  atece  it  actually  main- 
tatais  ttae  statosquo  established  last  year 
i*en  the  final  food  aid  allocation  was 
7»/aiMSA. 

However,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  reported  a 
70/30  iQmuIa  and  deleted  the  Foreign 
Belatlona  CoauBittee's  reference  to  the 
gMted  MatitMa  MSA  list  In  its  place,  the 
PiBbhleut  la  JDstraeted  to  submit  his  own 
Hst  at  redlpients.  "Hie  70/30  formula  is 
tten  apidied  to  ttie  Presidential  Kst. 

MS"  amendment  provides  an  alternative 
vehicle  lor  assuring  humanitarian  food 
aid  aHocation  while  elimiiwting  objec^ 
tiona  to  the  MSA  list.  Tbe  70/30  alloca- 
tion  f  orraulB  I  propose  is  applied  to  coun- 
tries with  a  per  capita/ONP  of  $aoo  or 
less.  Thirty-nine  eotmtries — one-fourth 
of  the  world's  population— fit  this  de- 
scription of  abject  poverty. 

The  food  scarcity  of  these  poorest  of 
tha  poor  natiaaa  is  an  wuleniable  and 
ebzQiik  faatof  hfe^  Two  hundred  dollais 
per  capite  is  tay  drflnition  the  lowest  in- 
come category  of  developing  nations. 

The  aaendmcBt  I  am  offeting  today 
Bbould  Boi  suggest  that  my  support  for 
•mm  the  U^ted  NaticHis  ch-  the  MSA 
Hat  ia  vcakenlDg.  I  still  support  bote. 
Hewever.  since  many  Members  have 
raked  aeriaus  objectiopa  to  the  UJ4.  list 
liaa  Imperative  we  agree  twon  an  alter- 
nattve  appreach  that  achieves  our  one 
swaiiJdlnc  goal— food  aid  alloeations  un- 
der title  I  based  priuarUy  on  honan 
need. 


ttx»  amnar  akb  pomicAL  >«oo  aib 
cowmnrK. 

TbM  year,  it  is  at  least  as  critical  as 
*>  tiM  past  tiMt  we  taapese  strong  con- 
wnmtaaai.  ovuaiglit  if  we  wwat  to  insure 
f  aod  aM  reactaea  ttie  bangriest  Dcaidte 
I  oar  own  KatioB,  the  workTs 
;  U  not  «ttmlBisfaing.  The  Food 
OrgMiteatioa— FiAO— 
Oie  woiid  food  shortage 
wtt^te  at  hast  14  and  as  moch  as  20 
tlifc  year  eempared  to  15.9 


J  orerwiidming  eridence  of 
esntmued  and  ever  expanding  human 


need,  the  adadnlstratian  has  proposed 
allocaUons  for  fiscal  year  1976  which 
demonstrate  a  persistent  inclination  to- 
ward political  food  assistance.  Fbr  ex- 
ample, the  projected  aOocation  to  Ko- 
rea—a relatively  well  off  country— is 
roughly  e<iual  to  that  of  Bangladesh,  an 
extremely  impoverished  nation  where  the 
per  capita  GNP  is  $70.  m  fact.  U.S.  food 
aid  to  Korea  is  expected  to  double  from 
last  year's  $74  million  allocation  to  $150 
million  in  fiscal  year  1975.  As  another 
example,  the  projected  allocation  to  Chile 
represents  85  percent  of  the  concessional 
sales  to  all  of  Latin  America.  It  is  three 
times  greater  than  the  «iUre  Public  Law 
480  title  I  commitment  to  all  of  AJfrica. 
A  few  countries  receive  more  than  their 
.'■hare  of  limited  food  for  peace  commod- 
ities. While  the  comparison  of  inequities 
is  eidless,  one  point  is  clear— food  will 
always  be  susceptible  to  use  for  political 
purposes  unless  Congress  guards  against 
it.  Tlie  fact  is  that  the  ending  ol  our 
heavy  food  for  peace  allocaUons  to 
Souttieast  Asia  has  not  ended  political 
food  aid  allocations. 

A  close  examination  of  the  adiuinis- 
tiations  projected  fiscal  year  1976  allo- 
cations confiims  this  fear  by  revealing 
that  28  percent  of  title  I  is  already  slated 
for  non-MSA  countries.  Although  the  ad- 
ministiation's  food  aid  allocations  to 
Syria.  Jordan,  and  Isreal— all  non- 
MSA '.s — have  not  yet  been  shared  with 
the  Congress,  it  is  safe  to  say  they  wffl 
receive  considerably  more  than  the  re- 
maining 2  percent  of  the  concessional 
sales.  Tiyus.  when  aU  the  aRocations  are 
known,  more  than  30  percent  of  title  I 
win  in  all  probability  be  for  non-MSA 
countries.  It  appears  the  administi-ation 
already  anticipates  Congress  will  not 
continue  the  allocation  requirements  it 
established  last  year. 

TWO    HONDRED    DOLLABS   OR    LESS    PER 
CAnTA/6MP 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  aslt  unanimous  eoo- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoft»  a  list 
of  the  39  coimtries  whose  income  is  be- 
low $200  per  capita. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoaa,  as 
follows: 

CoOTTwaw  wrra  Per  capw.,  Oross  National 

PMtKicrn  or  $290  ahb  Loa 

Afgfc«niftan  Maurtt»n}a 

Buigladefdi  Nfepal 

Bunn»  Niger 

Burundi  Nigeria 

Cambodia  (Khmer  Pakistan 

EepuWic)  Rwanda 

Central  African  Rep.  .Sierra  Leone 

^^**  Somalfa 

Dahomey  Sudan 

Ethiopia  Sil  Lanka 

The  Gambia  Togo 

Guinea  Tanzania 

Haiti  Uganda 

?»5»a  Opp«r  Volte 

Indonesia  Vietnam 

S^»ya  W.  Samoa 

J**^^  Temen  Arab  RepiihJic 

""otJio  Yemen  Peopten 
MalagB»y  Rep  Reptiblie 

Malswt  Zaire 
KaU 
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simply  because  the  putpoae  of  a  Iht  li  ta 
be  selective.  The  value  of  the  Urt  I  nn 
Wtepartag  Is  that  it  uses  an  «b]eettw 
standard  of  per  captta/OMP  atitst«2l 
Tbe  $200  figure  has  been  sleeked  rathn 
than  a  higher  one  to  focus  aid  on  Um 
world's  neediest  persons  in  the  lowest 
income  category. 

Let  me  also  say  that  there  are  three 
basic  ways  in  which  countries  not  on  this 
list  may  receive  food  aid-  In  the  Qrei 
place,  they  may  receive  food  under  con- 
cessional S3les  from  within  the  30  per 
cent  aUowed  for  countries  not  on  the 
$200  per  capita  GNP  list.  Second,  they 
may  receive  food  aid  under  the  grant 
provisions  of  title  n.  And  third,  and  per 
haps  most  significant,  is  the  waiver  iwoT 
vision. 

Through  the  waiver  provision,  which  it 
part  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit, 
tee  language,  the  President  is  aMe  to 
include  a  food  deficit  country  with  t 
greater  than  $200  per  capita/GNP  witti- 
in  the  70  percent  himwjiitarian  alloca- 
tion. It  is  entirely  possflble  that  a  r^'Aim 
which  has  a  relatively  high  incon^  k 
unable  to  meet  its  food  needs  for  a  cob- 
bination  of  reasons.  Congress  voukt  thai 
consider  the  Executive  leiiuest  and  de- 
termine the  extent  of  food  aid. 

In  short,  the  amendment  I  am  propoa. 
ing  guarantees  that  the  most  needy  aa- 
tions  will  receive  prioritjj  in  title  I  food 
aid  allocations.  It  continues  the  oversight 
exercised  last  year  by  the  Congress,  tbe 
beneficial  results  of  which  are  beyond 
question.  It  responds  legislatively  to  tbe 
food  needs  documented  at  the  Warld 
Pood  Conference,  to  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment then  pledged  to  respond  in  hu- 
manitarian fashion. 


Bgr.  CTARK.  Mr.  President,  no  list  Is 
lOTfeet.  There  wBalwayr  be  some  corn- 
tries  which  are  not  included  on  any  list, 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TIGN 

Mr.  NEU30N.  Mr.  President,  I  wsh  to 
announce  that  tbe  Senate  fl«y»n  Bu^ 
ness  Conunittee  will  begin  ovenlgtat 
tfiftnnes  on  the  Small  Busktesa  Admin- 
iatration  cm  November  11,  12.  and  13  in 
room  457,  Russell  Senate  OlBce  BuiU- 
Ing.  beginning  each  day  at  10  ajn.  Sfen- 
atOTB  Hathaway  and  Packwood  have 
been  designated  to  begin  these  hearings 
with  a  series  on  the  procnrement  assist- 
ance programs  of  that  agener. 

They  will  focus  on  whether  8BA  fe  ef- 
fectively implementing  the  goal  of  in- 
suring that  an  equitable  proportion  of 
Government  contracts  are  being 
awarded-  to  small  business  &ibs. 

The  conunittee  at  that  time  will  also 
examine  the  small  business  timber  set- 
aside  programs  as  administered  by  jpint 
agreement  between  the  BmaB  Bastaess 
Administration  and  the  Invest  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agrleultoie. 

Representatives  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Pohcy,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdministraticHL  and  tiie  Fteest 
Service,  as  well  as  several  repieaentativeB 
«i  tbe  timber  industry  imne  been  in- 
vited to  tesftifyi  Otiiers  who  wfOt  to 
testify  may  contact  the  coannlttee  at 
room  424,  Russell  Senate  OfBce  Building. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
a  public  hearing  before  the  Environment 
and  Land  Resources  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber 17,  1975.  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  OfBce 
Building.  Testimony  is  invited  on  S. 
3125— a  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  permits  on  public  domain  national 
forest  lauds  for  commercial  outdoor  rec- 
reation facilities  and  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  subcommittee  recently  con- 
ducted 2  days  of  field  hearings  in  Aspen 
and  Denver  on  this  legislation. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings,  you  many  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Steven  Quarles  or  Mr.  Thomas  Williams 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  on  224-9894. 
Those  who  wish  to  either  testify  or  to 
submit  a  written  statement  for  the  hear- 
ing record  should  contact  the  Environ- 
ment and  Land  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee, room  3106  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20510, 
224-9894. 


CHANGE  OF  HEARING  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, I  wish  to  announce  a  change  in 
the  subcommittee's  public  healings  re- 
garding health  manpower.  The  proposed 
hearing  for  November  4,  1975,  has  been 
rescheduled  to  Noverafcter  18, 1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  hearings  on  Senate  bill  2538  and 
other  bills  relating  to  schoolage  mother 
and  child  health  have  been  postponed 
from  October  23.  1975.  to  November  4. 
1975. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  wish  to 
announce  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  that  the  commlt- 
\ee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  Wednesday, 
November  12,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3302 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  OMB 
witnesses  will  lie  testifying  on  S.  1874, 
S.  2444,  and  S.  2445.  These  three  bills 
deal  with  the  transition  quarter  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  fiscal  years  next 
year  and  in  general  with  necessary 
changes  in  law  to  make  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  the  old  July  1  to  June  30  fiscal 
year  to  the  new  Octtber  1  to  September 
30  fiscal  year. 

Any  committees  or  individual  Sena- 
t(M:s  with  comments  on  these  bills  should 
let  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee know  prior  to  November  12. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
CZXI ^2137— Part  26 


emment  Operations  wiU  hold  hearings  on 
the  nomination  of  Jack  M.  Eckerd,  of 
Florida,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  the 
nominations  of  Lucius  D.  BatUe,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Herbert  Brownell, 
of  New  York,  and  Ernest  R.  May,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  l>e  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Study  Commission  on  Records  and 
Documents  of  Federal  Officials,  Friday. 
October  31.  The  hearings  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3302,  E^rksen  Building. 

Any  other  interested  party  should  ad- 
vise tlie  committee  of  their  interest  in 
appearing  or  filing  a  statement.  The 
committee's  office  number  is  244-4751. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
LOBBYING  LEGISLATION 

Ml-.  RIBICOFF.  Ml-.  President,  I  wish 
t^aimounce  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  will  hold  2  days  of 
heanngs   on   lobbying   legislation   next 

fesday  and  Wednesday,  November  4 
ana  5,  beginning  each  morning  at  10  in 
room  3302,  Dirksen  Building.  The  bills 
before  the  conunittee  will  be  S.  774,  S. 
815.  S.  2068.  S.  2167,  and  S.  2477. 

Testimony  will  be  heard  from  the  icA- 
lowing  witnesses: 

Tuesday.  November  4:  John  C.  Keeney, 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Criminal  Division,  and  Mary  Lawton, 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Of- 
fice of  Legal  Counsel.  Department  of 
Justice. 

George  Mickum,  chairman.  Committee 
on  Regtilation  of  Lobbying,  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia. 

Wednesday,  November  5:  Kenneth  P. 
Norwick,  legislative  director  of  New 
York  Civil  'aberties  Union  and  author  of 
Lobbying  for  Freedom,  and  Hope  East- 
man, associate  director,  Washington 
Office,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Hal  Bensen,  director  of  government 
activities,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associa- 
tions, accompanied  by  Barney  Sellers,  di- 
rector of  govermeut  relaUons.  National 
Health  Council. 

Henry  P.  Monaghan,  professor  of  law, 
Boston  University. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  wish 
to  advise  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
tliat  the  following  hearings  and  business 
meetings  liave  been  scheduled  before  the 
committee  for  the  next  2  weelcs: 

October  29 — MineraU,  Materials  and  Fuels 
Subcommittee:  10  ajn..  room  5110.  Hearing, 
to  hear  Administration  witnesses  re  over- 
sight on  law  of  sea. 

October  29 — Enerffjf  Research  and  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee:  2  pm..  room  8110. 
hearing,  s.  2361,  to  reauthorize  and  modify 
McKay  Dam,  Oregon. 

October  SO — Par**  ond  Recreation  Sub- 
committee: 10  a.m.,  room  3110,  hearing  8. 
172S,  Chickasaw  National  Recreation  Area, 
and  8.  847,  Seward  National  Recreation 
Area. 

October  90—Enerffp  Reaettrch  and  Water 
Kesowrces  Subcommittee:  S  p.m.,  room  8110, 


hearing.  8.  3089,  to  autbortee  modifications 
to  Dickinson  Dam,  North  Dakota,  and  6.  2498. 
PoDock-Herreld  unit  authorization,  South 
Dakota. 

October  31 — Full  Committee:  K)  a.m.,  room 
3110,  Business  Meetlug,  pending  calendar 
business. 

November  3 — House-Senate  Conjerevce. 
2:30  p.m..  room,  8-407,  Capitol,  HJB.  3979. 
Indian  Claims  Commlaelon  ApproprlatlonK. 

Noveml)er  4  and  5 — MineraU,  Matetialn  and 
Fuels  Sv.bcommittee:  10  a.m.,  room  3110, 
hearing.  6.  62,  to  establish  university  coal 
research  laboratories  and  for  other  purposes. 

November  6 — Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee: 10  a.m.,  room  8110,  hearing,  8. 
885,  8.  1096,  8.  1099,  8.  97,  8.  1098,  8.  72. 
8.  1092.  8."-1085,  8.  1676.  8.  1068.  8.  1069, 
8.  781.  park  areas  to  be  added  to  wilderness 
system. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  INTELLIGENCE 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  Piesident,  hi 
an  of  the  current  furor  over  the  activi- 
ties of  the  CIA  and  other  intelligence 
gathering  miits,  the  accomplishments 
and  history  of  our  intelligence-gathering 
efforts  have  been  badly  overlooked.  One 
would  think  from  the  much  discussed  ef- 
forts of  certain  members  of  the  printed 
media  smd  the  transmitted  media  that 
Intelligence  gathering,  including  covert 
actions,  is  something  relatively  new  in 
our  history  and  that  Americans  have 
never  engaged  in  it  before  the  current 
efforts,  which  began  about  1960. 

Mr.  William  Colby,  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  To  Study 
Governmental  Operations  With  Respect 
to  Intelligence  Activities,  presented  as  an 
introduction  to  his  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject a  brief  history  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
activities  in  the  Intelligence  field  experi- 
enced by  our  country,  "nils  material  has 
been  downgraded  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows : 

iNTEu^irojocE  AcTtvrnrs 

As  the  United  States  approaches  Its  Bicen- 
tennial Year,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  fitting 
to  note  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  had  a 
lively  appreciation  of  covert  action  as  a  for- 
eign policy  tool. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  next  month,  the 
Continental  Congress  created  ow  first  Intel- 
ligence service,  the  Committee  of  Secret  Cor- 
respondence. Benjamin  Prankliu  funcUoned 
In  Paris  as  bQ$h  intelligence  collector  and 
^ent  of  Influence  In  its  behalf,  ffistortans 
tell  us  that  Franklin  used  all  the  tools  of 
the  Intelligence  profession  In  pursuing  his 
mlMlon  in  France — mall  drops,  ciphers,  ali- 
ases, forged  documents  and  mail  intercep- 
tion. To  prevent  others  from  forging  his 
correspondence,  Franklin  used  his  typo- 
graphical ingenuity  to  produce  a  dlstlncUve 
script  tyi»e  designed  by  himself.  Franklln'R 
agents  established  what  may  have  been  the 
flnt  covert  action  proprietary  company, 
HORTAL£Z  and  Company,  to  acquire  and 
ship  French  arms  to  America. 

George  Washington  used  a  code  number — 
"711" —  and  personally  engaged  in  intelli- 
gence deception.  In  one  covert  deception 
operation  be  allowed  the  British  to  capture 
"secret"  papers  misdirecting  the  British 
forees   to   Manhattan  and  away   fW>m  our 
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troops  at  K««barr7  Mtrlng  Amertcui  fctcM 
tram  AaCMt.  And  ot  ooune  wluX  w  now  call 
panunllMwy  aavtMcs  from  atottNtd  an  htnm 
to  tlM  Amartean  people  tbej  belped  ftee: 
lAfajette.  voa  8teubea,  Koekiuako  and  oth- 
ers. 

Tbe  first  known  American  Intelligence  net 
was  estabUafaed  by  PaiU  Bevere.  Thirty  per- 
aona  were  aaalgned  tbe  Job  of  reporting  on 
Brltlah  troop  moTements  in  Boston  and  pttf- 
forming  oocaatonal  sabotage.  Tbe  members  of 
this  net  were  known  as  the  "mechanics" 
because  of  their  technical  skills. 

Paul  Bevere  filed  tbe  first  recorded  covert 
action  voucher  with  the  Continental  Con- 
gress for  three  pounds  to  cover  the  cost  of 
printing  one  thousand  impressions.  Revere's 
accounting  also  asked  for  reimbursement  of 
living  and  travel  ezpenees  for  himself 
amounting  to  seven  pounds,  Tbe  House  of 
Bepreaantattvea  reduced  his  per  diem  to  four 
ehllllnga  a  day  and  settled  tbe  bUl  In  full 
on  tba  sand  of  August  1775. 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence  also  bad 
problems  on  the  degree  of  secrecy  and  pro- 
tectton  of  sources  and  methods.  On  one  oc- 
oaalon  It  refused  to  provide  the  Congrees 
vlth  aeeret  Information.  At  issue  was  a  dis- 
patch flrom  Arthur  Lee  brought  to  tbe  Com- 
mlttaa  by  Thomas  story.  The  record  of  the 
Oommlttae  deliberations  noted  that  consld- 
•rtng  tlM  Importance  of  the  information,  it 
was  their  "Indlapenaable  duty"  to  keep  It 
aeeiet.  •tod  from  the  Congress,.The  Commit- 
tee noted  that  the  Congress  consisted  of  too 
many  memben  to  keep  secrets.  Later,  on  the 
10th  of  May  1776.  the  Congress  called  on  the 
Committee  to  lay  their  proceedings  before  It. 
An  ezoqmon  was  made  to  this  request,  and 
the  Committee  was  permitted  to  withhold 
the  namea  of  persons  they  employed  or  with 
whom  they  had  corresponded. 
It  would  appear  that  little  has  changed  I 
Mr.  Oialrman.  there  are  those  today  who 
qusstton  whether  the  United  SUtes  should 
conduct  covert  action  and.  If  so,  under  what 
rules  and  orautralnts.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity for  a  ssrtous  and  substantive  discus- 
sion of  covert  action.  I  am  particularly  mind- 
ful that  ttUs  Issue  is  being  examined  against 
tha  backdrop  of  unprecedented  public  con- 
troversy over  many  of  the  Agency's  past 
oovart  action  operations.  Nevertheless.  I 
firmly  beltero  that  the  fuu  stwy  of  CIA 
oovert  aeftlOB  Is  a  good  story  and  one  through 
which  ttte  Agency  made  a  real  contribution 
to  the  security  of  our  country  and  the  sur- 
vival ol  democratic  government  In  tbe  world. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  our  Government 
should  retain  the  option  of  employing  covert 
action  and  that  the  re^onsibOlty  for  this 
mission  Is  properly  vested  in  the  OIA. 
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RBaE>ON8IBLE  JOURNALISM 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Bfr.  Presldoit,  last 
week,  cm  the  occasion  of  the  reporting  of 
S.  1.  the  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  of 
197S.  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Cnnmlttee 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Lam 
and  Proeedures,  I  spoke  in  some  detail 
>b<mt  the  unfortunate  distortions  and 
misrepreaentationfl  of  various  provisions 
of  tbe  UU  ttut  had  been  made  tor  cer- 
tain news  reporters  in  some  very  re- 
spected newspapen.  One  article  that  I 
took  iHue  with  at  that  time  was  written 
by  Mr.  Alan  Otten  and  appeared  in  the 
Wan  Street  Journal  on  June  5  of  this 
year. 

Because  Mr.  Otten's  article  was  par- 
ticularly mlwlfading  and  was  given  cre- 
dence because  of  its  appearance  in  a 
paper  of  the  caliber  of  the  Journal,  Sen- 


ator HtusKA  and  I  undertook  to  correct 
his  most  serious  misstatements  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  paper.  After  a  2- 
month  delay,  that  letter  was  Anally  pub- 
lished—together with  an  editorial  "re- 
sponse" that  simply  ignored  the  points 
we  h£id  raised. 

I  do  not  now  propose  to  discuss  again 
the  errors  made  by  Mr.  Otten  or  the 
lack  of  responsible  journalism  on  the 
part  of  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  How- 
ever, I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
James  P.  Chapman  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
this  very  subject.  As  a  former  journalist, 
Mr.  Chapman  is  seriously  concerned  that 
the  great  power  of  the  press  over  the 
minds  of  the  people  not  be  abused.  His 
views  on  the  necessity  for  responsible 
journalism  are  eloquently  articulated 
and  self-explanatory. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  been  kind  enough 
to  allow  me  to  insert  his  correspondence 
to  me  in  the  Record,  and  I  commend  his 
views  to  the  attention  of  all  the  Senators. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letters  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Chapman  on  August  26  and 
October  6,  1975,  and  the  copy  of  his  let- 
ter to  the  WaU  Street  Journal  dated  Au- 
gust 22, 1975,  to  which  I  am  advised  there 
has  been  no  response. 

iTiere  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recobo,  as  follows: 

James  P.  Cbapican,  Inc., 
PiTBUc  Relatioivs  Counselohs, 

Detroit,  Mich..  October  e.  1975. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClbllan, 
US.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Buildinji.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Sib:  I  have  waited  to  determine  If  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  would  get  aroimd  to  publlsb- 
Ing  my  letter  in  response  to  Its  editorial  be- 
fore responding  to  your  kind   of  letter  of 
September  9.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  and 
the  letter,  not  surprisingly   in  view  of  the 
press'  almost  paranoiac  reaction  against  out- 
side criticism,  remains  unpubllBbed.  I  did. 
however,   receive   a  form,   printed  postcard 
noting  receipt  of  the  letter. 

Your  comments  on  the  proposed  SI  legis- 
lation were  enlightening,  and  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  your  t^pralsal  of  the  opposition. 
Also.  I  wish  to  advise  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  your  placing  the  contents  of  my 
letter  to  The  Journal  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  the 
Issue  in  which  it  appears. 

Keep  tbe  fires  burning  for  freedom  in 
Washington — and  in  our  nation — but  also 
maintain  constant  vigilance  against  efforts 
of  the  press  to  escape  the  responsibilities 
which  come  with  the  cherished  freedoms  it 
is  guaranteed  in  our  Constitution. 
Sincerely, 

James  P.  Chapman. 

James  P.  Chapmait,  Iwc, 
Public  Relations  Coonselobs, 

Detroit.  Mich..  August  26,  ld75. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClexxan, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  BuiUiing.  Washington.  DC. 

Sm:  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
seeing  a  ct^y  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  The  WaU 
Street  Journal  in  response  to  Its  editorial 
reply  to  your  letter  In  the  edition  of  Friday, 
August  22. 

As  a  former  journalist.  It  galls  me  to  see 
the  rather  devious  manner  in  which  so  many 
of  the  nation's  newspapers  respond  to  honest 
criticism  of  Inaccuracies,  or  jiist  plain  ad- 
vocacy journalism  (where  facts  succumb  to 


opinions') .  One  might  expect  such  a  reaction 
from  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  far  right 
or  far  left — especlaUy  one  which  reigns  so 
supremely  In  tbe  nation's  capital — ^but  The 
Joiu-nal  Is  normaUy  very  accurate,  and  quick 
to  admit  a  mistake  when  one  Is  made. 

I  would  doubt  that  Alan  Otten  deliberate- 
ly misrepresented  the  facts  in  his  column, 
but  you  appear  to  have  caught  him  In  one 
of  those  rare  moments  when  hia  research  was 
left  dangling  like  a  participle,  a  crime  a  good 
Journalist  like  Mr.  Otten  shoiUd  not  be 
guUty  of. 

Although  I  am  not  well  Informed  on  the 
legislation  in  question,  and  have  formed  no 
definite  opinion  on  its  merits,  I  never  miss 
an  opportunity  to  take  the  press  to  task  for 
sins  that  narrow  its  credlbUlty  gap  in  the 
public  eye.  For  this,  I  have  earned  a  repu- 
tation, at  least  locally,  as  a  walking  journal- 
ism review,  a  status  I  find  somewhat  com- 
forting. For  It  Isn't  just  the  rascals  who  need 
to  be  watched,  but  the  rascals  who  are  after 
the  rascals,  as  well. 
Respectfully, 

James  P.  Chapman. 

Enclosure. 

Attoust  22,  1075. 
EorroR. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Sn:  I  happen  to  be  a  great  admirer  of 
Alan  Otten's  work  and  consider  him  one  of 
the  better  journalists  arotmd,  but  you  did  a 
great  disservice  to  the  cause  of  freedom  of 
the  press  by  your  rather  cavalier  editorial 
dismissal  of  a  well -documented  complaint  by 
Senators  McClellan  and  Hruska  of  Mr.  OU 
ten's  column  on  tbe  Criminal  Justice  Reform 
Act  of  1976. 

After  carefully  reading  and  re-reading 
both  the  letter  from  the  senators  and  your 
editorial  response.  I  don't  find  one  Instance 
of  where  you  honestly  answered  the  charges 
of  Inaccuracy  made  by  tbe  senators.  Rather, 
you  appear  to  have  further  confused  the 
Issue  by  raising  points  that  were  not  even 
Included  In  their  letter,  while  remaining 
strangely  silent  on  their  very  serious  charges 
of  "inacciuacy." 

I  have  always  believed  that  a  free  press 
that  is  so  free  to  criticize — sometimes  In 
tbe  case  of  public  officials  even  abusively — 
must,  in  turn,  be  willing  to  accept  criticism, 
so  I  hope  you  were  not  simply  a  victim  of  the 
paranoia  that  Inflicts  some  segments  of  the 
press  when  any  of  its  work  is  faulted,  no 
matter,  how  valid  the  criticism. 

Sadly,  no  one,  especially  an  elected  official, 
has  even  a  fighting  chance  of  winning  an 
argument  with  a  publication  which  always 
asserts  Its  right  to  have  the  last  word.  I 
expect,  and  usually  get,  more  Integrity  from 
the  editors  of  The  Journal. 
Sincerely, 

James  P.  Chapman. 


CAMBRXDOE  WIRE  CLOTH  COM- 
PANY WINS  PRESIDENTIAL  "E" 
AWARD  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  EX- 
PORT 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
country  worlcs  to  strengthen  and  to  im- 
prove its  domestic  economy,  perhaps  no 
factor  is  more  important  to  that  eco- 
nomic good  health  than  the  development 
of  increased  exports.  By  opening  up  for- 
eign markets,  we  give  our  economy  the 
opportunity  to  produce  to  its  mairimiim. 
thus  providing  jobs  and  other  economic 
benefits  to  our  people. 

In  the  past,  our  export  market  has 
been  dominated  la  large  Anns.  However, 
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in  recent  years,  a  trend  has  begun  where- 
by sinaller  firms  have  recognized  the 
benefits  of  exports,  and  have  moved  into 
this  promising  field  with  enthusiasm. 

One  such  relatively  small  firm  is  the 
Cambridge  Wire  Cloth  Co.  With  about 
350  employees,  Cambridge  Wire  Cloth 
does  not  yet  rank  with  the  likes  of  IBM. 
Westinghouse.  or  General  Motors.  How- 
ever, this  company,  imder  strong  leader- 
ship from  President  Edwaa'd  N.  Evans, 
has  used  its  innovativeness  and  high 
productivity  to  become  a  major  producer 
in  the  world  mai'ket  of  various  conveyor 
belting. 

for  the  recognition  of  their  outstand- 
ing record  of  achievement,  the  firm  was 
presented  the  Presidential  "E"  award  for 
excellence  in  export  by  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  on  October  24. 
This  significant  honor  strongly  testifies 
to  the  fine  efforts  of  the  company,  and 
each  employee  can  take  just  pride  in  re- 
ceiving this  much-sought-after  distinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  aitlcle  appearing  in  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  of  October  26, 
1975,  which  outlines  the  growth  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Cambridge  Wire  Cloth  Co., 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Umiteo    States    Honors    CAMBRmcE    Wns 
Cloth  FntM  for  Its  Exporti^ 

(By  Mary  Corddry) 

CAMsimoB. — If  the  Shore  town  of  Cam- 
bridge claims  the  world's  biggest  production 
of  anything  it  would  be  expected  to  be  sea- 
food, not  metal  mesh  conveyor  belting. 

It  Is  this  product,  used  in  food  processing, 
glass,  ceramic,  metalworklng,  chemical,  pe- 
troleum and  several  dozen  other  industries, 
that  has  made  the  Cambridge  Wire  Cloth 
Company  tbe  first  industry  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  to  win  the  Presidential  "E"  Award  for 
excellence  In  export. 

The  award  certificate  and  flag  were  pre- 
sented to  the  management  and  employees  of 
the  company  by  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  former  eongress- 
man  from  the  First  district,  at  a  ceremony 
here  Friday. 

Cambridge  Wire  Cloth  la  the  15th  company 
In  Maryland  to  win  tbe  award  since  It  was 
established  in  1901.  Tbe  award  Is  part  of  an 
effort  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  to  bring  the  balance  of  Interna- 
tional payments  into  favorable  adjustment 
through  increased  foreign  sales. 

The  company  was  first  established  here 
in  1915,  long  before  Cambridge  began  the 
aggressive  efforts  to  bolster  a  depressed  rural 
economy  that  have  led  to  its  present  collec- 
tion of  small  diversified  industries. 

The  firm  was  incorporated  by  two  brothers,  _ 
Bdward  F.  and  Robert  W.  Pink,  the  out- 
growth  of  a  company  that  began  in  New  Tortt 
and  was  re-established  here  when  tbe  owner, 
WilUam  Estey,  bought  a  farm  on  the  Chop- 
tank  River  and  moved  to  the  Shore. 

From  a  slow  start  It  has  developed  into  an 
International  business,  with  sales  between 
•15  million  and  920  million  a  year.  It  has 
manufacturing  f^tcUltles  in  Mexico  and  Au- 
stralia, warehouses  in  Houston,  Los  Angeles 
and  Cblcago.  and  a  sales  force  of  14  major 
VS.  dtlBs  and  around  the  world. 

Cambrtdgs  Wire  Cloth  Is  stUl  privately 
owned.  Its  president  Is  Edward  N.  Evans  at 
Cambridge. 


The  company  helps  hold  Its  top  position 
In  what  its  officer?  describe  as  an  "extremely 
competitive  market"  with  an  annual  adver- 
tising budget  of  8300,000.  It  devotes  16  per 
cent  of  the  advertising  budget  to  export,  ac- 
cording to  John  S.  Stroup,  company  vice 
president. 

In  Its  early  days  In  the  1920's  the  big  chal- 
lenge for  Cambridge  Wire  Cloth  was  to  de- 
velop a  market  in  Baltimore,  then  accessible 
by  overnight  freight  service  via  steamboat. 
At  that  time  it  produced  wire  cloth  mainly 
for  food  and  chemical  processors. 

A  customer  in  Baltimore  suggested  a  belt 
to  convey  tomatoes  from  the  scalder  to  the 
skinning  table.  It  was  from  this  commission 
that  the  company  developed  the  idea  that 
a  spiral  belt  with  an  open  mesh  could  be 
used,  not  just  to  convey  a  product  from  point 
to  point,  but  for  such  operations  as  washing, 
pasteurizing,  peeling,  freezing  or  baking  di- 
rectly on  the  belt. 

Today  25  per  cent  of  tbe  company's  belt 
sales  are  for  food  processing,  some  of  them 
to  Shore  canneries  and  seafood  houses. 

Later  the  company  developed  belts  that 
can  withstand  temperatures  up  to  2,000  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  and  that  can  be  used  In 
the  processing  of  glassware,  porcelain  and 
silver.  To  date,  Mr.  Stroup  said,  it  has  de- 
signed belts  to  3.000  different  specifications. 

Cambridge  Wire  Cloth  first  established  an 
export  department  In  1966,  to  handle  grow- 
ing international  sales  in  replacement  belts 
for  equipment  bought  from  other  manufac- 
tiu-ers,  which  it  supplied. 

Today  much  of  its  export  business  is  di- 
rect, according  to  Peter  K.  Bailey,  export 
manager.  Conveyor  belts  remain  its  biggest 
export  Item,  both  for  replacement  or  for 
newly  designed  production  lines. 

In  one-  and  two-page  color  ads  in  trade 
journals  the  company  says  it  is  the  biggest 
producer  of  chain-driven  belting  in  tbe 
world. 

It  also  claims  to  have  built  some  of  the 
biggest  wire  cloth  parts  In  the  world  for  pol- 
lution control  In  chemical  plants  and  petro- 
leum refineries,  as  well  as  precision  parts. 

A  di.^Iay  case  in  the  Cambridge  office  of 
wire  weaves  In  varied  size  and  design  looks  at 
first  glance  like  an  sxhlblt  of  metal  sculpture. 
Included  in  tbe  display  is  its  newest  archl- 
tectual  mesh  or,  decorative  wire  cloth,  used 
in  the  interiors  of  buildings  or  elevator  cabs. 

In  the  plant  itself  the  metal  spindles  in 
16  power-driven  looms  dart  back  and  forth 
through  the  woof  and  warp,  differing  from 
more  famUlar  fabric  looms  only  in  the 
clangor. 

Blsewbere  lengths  of  wire  ate  being  twisted 
mechanically  from  tbe  right  or  the  left,  and 
fitted  together  by  band  into  lengths  of  belt- 
ing that  again  seem  more  the  product  of 
artistic  design  than  industrial  engineering. 

The  plant  has  a  work  force  of  360,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Stroup.  Tbe  work  is  highly  skUled 
and  takes  years  of  training. 

It  is  "a  very  famUy-orlented  company,"  Ut. 
Stroup  said.  Sons  have  followed  their  fathers 
into  tbe  occupation  for  60  years. 

Today  workers  are  trained  on  tbe  job  by 
tbe  company  through  a  program  of  the 
Dorchester  county  public  school  system  called 
CIVEC  (Co-operative  Instmctlonal  Voea- 
tional  Education  Curriculum).  Trainees  at- 
tend school  for  half  a  day  and  work  half  a 
day  at  the  plant  for  pay. 

As  to  the  company's  entry  Into  worldwide 
markets,  "exporting  is  a  whole  other  world," 
Mr.  Bailey  said.  He  beoame  the  company's 
export  manager  after  securing  a  degree- In 
business  and  tndustrlal  management  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  company  iu>w  has  two  sraallar  com- 
petitors on  the  Shore  as  well  as  International 
ctxnpetltKm.  "But"  Vx.  BaBay  said  last  m^ 
•'we  fn*e  just  senttclilng  the  surface"  m  tbe 


use  of  woven  wire  cloth  for  air  and  water- 
poll  \itkMi  controL 


TRIBUTE  TO   AD&ORAL  RICKOVER 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
have  recently  reappointed  Admii-al 
Rickover  for  an  additional  2  years  to 
continue  leading  the  joint  ERDA/DOD 
Naval  nuclear  propulsion  program.  We 
all  owe  a  great  debt  to  Admiral  Rick- 
over for  his  con^  '*^'itlon  to  our  national 
defense  and  foi  s  faithf'il  services  to 
the  public  for  «       )ver  50  years. 

We  are  also  ii.  t  to  him  for  his  con- 
tinuing and  fru  A  work  on  behalf  of 
our  Nation's  p  ceful  nuclear  power 
program,  pai'ti  larly  in  connection 
with  developmi  •  s  in  the  Ught  water 
breeder  reactor  l  Shippingport.  If  this 
concept  worlcs,  idmiral  Rickover  win 
have  provided  this  Nation  with  the 
means  to  increase  dramatically  our 
source  of  electrical  energy. 

I  hope  that  AdmirtJ  Rickover  will 
continue  to  serve  in  his  present  capacity 
for  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  do  so.  Our 
Nation  needs  a  man  of  his  tremendous 
abiUty  and  depth  of  character. 


HOW  OBJECTIVE  IS  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  OFFICE  IN  DE- 
FENSE MATTERS? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
grress  needs  to  give  its  supervision  to  the 
"numbers  game"  hivolvlng  the  national 
functional  defense  category  of  the  con- 
gressional budget.  This  activity  has 
drawn  my  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tion, staffing,  and  production  to  date  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

no    OBJECTIVTrT    QTESTIONXD 

It  is  well  known  on  Capitol  Hill  that 
the  Budget  Office  has  been  staffed  by  a 
number  of  individuals  from  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  and  other  sources  Imown 
for  an  antldefense  stance.  It  is  person- 
ally disappointing  to  me  that  a  key  posi- 
tion such  as  that  of  General  Couttsel 
of  CBO  has  been  filled  by  an  Individual 
who  appeared  liefore  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  2  years  ago  advo- 
cating a  15-percent  reduction  in  defense 
spending.  Also,  many  have  noted  that 
the  production  of  that  Office  to  date  has 
tilted  toward  an  antldefense  line,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  data  provided  rela-  ' 
tlve  to  nondefense  spending  has  been 
blurred  and  lacks  real  focus. 

Information  available  to  mfi  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  CBO  has  been  staffed 
with  many  individuals  who  have  brought 
to  this  work  preconceived  notions  on  how 
budget  prioiities  should  be   allocated. 

This  brings  into  question  the  credibil- 
ity of  this  important  Office  which  has 
been  charged  with  supporting  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  In  a  commendable 
effort  to  bring  Federal  spending  under 
control. 

CBODntECTOS   SPEAKS  VOK   WROMT 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  law  provides 
that  the  new  Budget  Ofllce  be  nonpartl- 
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san  and  serve  as  an  ftn«L^y#tff  source  for 
the  entire  Congrees.  not  oat  ideological 
element  oi  the  Congress.  Tet  Wednesday 
I  read  In  the  Washington  Post  that  Allee 
Rlvlin.  Budget  Office  Director,  sharply 
criticised  the  President's  recent  proposal 
to  reduce  Federal  spending  In  fiscal  year 
1977.  It  would  seem  the  CBO  would  favor 
bringing  our  skyrocketing  national 
budget  under  control,  but  apparently 
not 

Director  RivUn,  a  long-time  staffer  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  lias  violated 
her  own  credo  of  objectivity,  m  July  of 
this  year,  she  published  a  status  report 
OD  the  Budget  Ofllce  in  which  the  very 
first  sentence  describes  the  Budget  Office 
as  a  nonpartisan  agency.  Yet,  she  pub- 
licly attacks  a  RepuMican  President  who 
wimts  less  Federal  spending.  I  do  not  re- 
call the  Director  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress or  the  head  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  both  chiefs  of  analjvis 
agencies  of  the  Congress,  making  jwrtl- 
san  speeches  around  town. 

Based  on  Director  Rivlin's  remarks  to 
the  National  Economists  Club  last 
Wednesday,  she  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
attacks  on  the  President's  budget  reduc- 
tion pnHxxals  by  some  Members  of  Cod- 
gress.  but  feds  it  is  necessary  to  add  her 
own  volee  to  the  bhorus  now  rising  from 
partisans  in  this  body. 

Pertiaps  the  statutory  role  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  CBO  needs  legislative  clari- 
flcatiOD  by  the  Congress.  It  was  my  im- 
prsasion  that  this  position  was  not  com- 
pasaUe  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
lianagemapt  and  Budget.  That  is  a  po- 
litical ofilee.  aa  tbat  individual  is  an 
•gent  o<  the  President.  If  Director  Rlvlin 
holds  a  similar  charter,  then  she  would 
have  to  tptak  for  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  Her  recent  remarks  certainly  do 
not  represent  my  views,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  for  whom  she  is 
qpeakkig  when  she  leveled  her  attack  on 
tfaerreafaaent 

mnxAi.  vmrmsx  aivaltsis 
Earlier  this  week  I  was  shocked  by  the 
defense  bm  budget  estimate  provided  to 
SieDAtor  CiAxnoir  and  seven  other  Sena- 
ton  by  the  Budget  Office.  This  estimate 
eondnded  that  the  $7.6  billion  budget 
auUiorlly  cut  in  the  defense  appn^rla- 
tlons  bin  by  the  House  committee  was 
stm  over  $800  million  hii^  than  the 
target  In  the  first  ccnicurrent  resoluttcm. 
As  I  recall,  the  Budget  Committees 
originany  set  a  target  reduction  In  de- 
fense of  95  percent  In  budget  authority. 
Tet  the  House  defense  approprlatltms 
bin.  )U8t  one  part  of  the  defense  category, 
was  cut  $7.t  biUlon  hi  budget  authority 
from  the  original  appropriations  request, 
a  reduction  of  about  8  percent. 

This  analysis,  based  on  unreal  assump- 
ti<HQ8.  Is  typical  of  «^iat  has  been  pro« 
duced  by  some  in  the  Budget  Committee 
and  Oie  Budget  Ofllce.  To  come  up  with  a 
justification  for  fhrther  defense  cuts, 
the  Budget  Office  analysis  subtracts  an 
funds  hi  the  $107.7  national  ^rtnum 
category  for  both  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam,  usas  an  old  figure  on  mfflltary 
ootittaitetiea  eats,  presumes  no  redoe- 
tkm  in  foreign  miUtsjy  aid.  adds  on  the 


uabudgeted  blue  collar  and  retired  pay 
hike  of  over  8  percent,  plus  other  un- 
realistic assumptions. 

nOUU  JUOOLDf  0 

Everyone  knows  it  Is  easy  to  take  sta- 
tistics and  make  them  serve  a  particular 
purpose.  Although  the  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees  deal 
primarfly  in  budget  authority,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  overstressed 
the  defense  outlay  aspects  in  their  ap- 
parent desire  to  reduce  defense  spending. 

The  fact  Is  that  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1975  over  fiscal  year  1974  show  a  defense 
growth  of  only  about  2.8  percent  and  a 
nondefense  growth  of  about  17  percent 
for  that  1  year.  Yet  the  budget  score- 
keeping  reports  of  the  CBO  on  non- 
defense  are  presented  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  tell  what 
is  taking  place  in  the  nondefense  areas. 

Tliis  scorekeeping  report  provided  by 
ttie  CBO  is  really  unintelligible,  yet  it 
offers  the  only  tool  to  track  target  viola- 
tions in  nondefense  areas.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  not  associated  Itself  with  these 
scorekeeping  reports,  as  has  been  done 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

CBO    CRBOIBXUTT    DAMAGED 

It  appears  the  congressional  budget 
process  is  being  used  by  some  to  accom- 
plish the  previously  unsuccessful  goals 
of  those  who  favor  deep  and  unrealistic 
defense  reductions.  Thus,  the  credibility 
of  the  new  budget  agencies  is  coming  in- 
to question  as  we  witness  their  use  of 
unreal  assiunptlons  to  Juggle  defense 
category  figures  to  justify  further  cuts. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  re- 
cently told  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  that  the  House  defense  cuts 
were  "deep,  savage,  and  arbitrary."  It  is 
clear  that,  under  any  reasonable  ap- 
iMToach,  they  exceed  tlie  already  high  de- 
fense reduction  target  set  forth  by  the 
first  budget  resolution. 

Despite  any  reasonable  analysis  of  the 
defense  category  actions  to  date,  aggres- 
sive efforts  are  being  made  to  develop 
various  analyses  calling  for  even  further 
budget  reductions  such  as  the  one  pro- 
vided by  the  CBO  on  October  15.  While 
I  recognize  reasonable  men  can  differ 
on  their  approach  to  defense  budget  ac- 
counting procedures,  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  each  of  us  would  make  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  be  as  objective  as  possible. 

I  note' that  Congress  has  yet  to  act  on 
the  request  of  the  CBO  for  a  staff  of  258 
people  and  a  budget  of  $8  million.  This 
request  Is  to  provide  funding  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1975,  through  September  30,  1976. 
Obviously,  there  are  a  number  of  well- 
paid  individuals  in  the  employ  of  CBO, 
and  the  Congress  has  every  right  to  ex- 
pect from  this  Office  analysis  production 
of  the  highest  caliber. 

BUlNurr  BUNGS  DEFENSE  TO  KNEES 

As  one  final  point  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  congressional  budget  process 
and  the  confusion  generated  by  the 
numbers  game  is  having  the  effect  de- 
«teed  by  tbose  who  favor  deep  slashes  in 
the  defense  budget  This  point  is  substan- 
Uated  by  the  fact  that  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bm  was  reduced  6  percent  in 


fiscal  year  1974  and  6  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1975,  but  this  year  it  has  been  re- 
duced so  far  by  8  percent 

This  high  cut  comes  after  significant 
reductions  in  the  past.  For  instance,  in 
the  past  20  years,  defense  is  up  128  per- 
cent, while  nondefense  has  grown  about 
800  percent.  During  the  last  year,  defense 
is  up  6  percent  while  nondefense  is  up 
20  percent 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  not  be  buffaloed  by  this  CBO  num- 
bers game  leading  to  dangerous  cuts  in 
defense  where  previous  efforts  have 
failed. 

EESPONSEBILrrT   or  CONGRESS 

It  would  be  my  view  that  the  budget 
committees  of  the  Congrses  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  CBO  main- 
tains real  objectivity.  Further,  something 
should  l)e  done  forthwith  about  providing 
Congress  with  intelligible  analysis  to  the 
nondefense  category.  How  can  Congress 
maintain  budget  control  when  the  Office 
charged  with  providing  data  is  xmable  to 
express  Itself  in  terms  that  are  under- 
standable? Also,  nondefense  spending 
areas  must  be  given  equal  attention, 
along  with  defense,  as  it  is  in  these  areas 
that  the  real  budget  growth  is  taking 
place. 

EQUAL  TKEATMENT 

The  CBO  is  supposed  to  be  an  analysis 
office  designed  to  respond  to  requests  of 
Members  of  Congress.  I  wrote  IMrector 
Rlvlin  with  a  request  recently  and  I  have 
yet  to  receive  a  reply,  except  through  one 
of  her  subordinates  to  a  member  of  mv 
staff. 

I  notice  certain  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress get  direct  replies — plus  studies 
based  on  the  assiunptlons  they  lay  down. 
However,  I  would  caution  the  CBO 
i«ainst  associating  itself  with  studies  In 
which  the  assimiptions  are  dictated 
rather  than  decided  upon  by  the  collec- 
tive judgment  of  the  CBO. 

The  new  CBO  is  rapidly  takhig  on  an 
antldefense  complexion.  The  whole 
budget  effort  wlU  be  endangered  if  there 
is  not  a  balance  of  the  staff  of  this  new 
office,  a  nonpartisan  and  objective  ap- 
proach in  their  work,  and  a  production 
effort  which  avoids  an  advocacy  of  a  cer- 
tain viewpoint. 

While  I  have  today  criticized  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  I  feel  this 
criticism  Is  Jxistlfied.  My  remarks  today, 
however,  do  not  assume  that  these  ir- 
regularities durhig  the  current  test 
period  cannot  be  overcome.  I  urge  all 
of  those  responsible,  especially  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  see  that  a  balance 
is  given  to  the  CBO  staff  and  that  this 
staff  is  monitored.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  future  production  of  the  CBO  will 
be  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
by  the  Congress. 


October  28 J  1975 
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THEY  SIONED  AWAY  THEIR  LIVES 
FOR  YOU 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  56 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence were  shining  examples  of  a  human 
nature  somethnes  not  revealed  on  the 
pages  of  history  texts.  As  we  celebrate 


the  Bicentennial,  we  should  note  not  only 
the  unprecedented  actions  of  our  Found- 
ing lathers  in  the  most  serious  of 
times,  but  also  the  richness  of  their  cliar- 
acter,  which  enhanced  their  spirit  and 
suffering  and  makes  even  more  sig- 
nificant their  time. 

What  would  American  history  be 
without  humor,  for  example?  What  part 
did  that  humor  play  in  the  lives  of  men 
who,  faced  with  the  most  nonhiunorous 
of  circumstances,  could  have  been  shot 
or  hanged  as  a  result  of  their  defiant 
courage? 

Author  Roger  Butterfield  in  his  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  Bicentennial  feature, 
"They  Signed  Away  Their  Lives  for 
You,"  puts  together,  as  the  subhead 
reads,  "...  an  intimate  collective  por- 
trait of  the  defiant  patriots  who  signed 
our  Declaration  of  Independence — a 
varied  group  of  men  who  had  their  hu- 
man vices  as  well  as  their  virtues." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  about  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  few  moments  to  read 
about  some  of  the  56  separate  characters 
who  hung  together  and  produced  a 
parchment  of  mandates  on  which  Ameri- 
can democracy,  not  by  a  slender  thread 
but  an  unseverable  chain,  hangs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

They  Signed  Away  Them  Lives  for  You 
(By  Roger  Butterfield) 

It  was  hot  In  PhUadelphU  on  those  days 
In  early  July.  There  was  a  livery  stable  near 
the  room  where  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
were  sitting.  Big,  blue-blacJc  horseflies  buzzed 
through  the  windows  and  bit  the  gentle- 
men through  their  white  silk  stockings. 
Handkerchiefs  lashed  at  the  flies,  but  the 
attack  was  severe,  and  the  Impatience  of 
the  sufferers  was  great.  Thomas  Jefferson 
used  to  say,  many  years  later,  that  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  went  through  the 
Congress  much  faster  becfiuse  of  the  horse- 
flies. 

It  was  JiUy,  1776,  that  we  are  talking 
about,  of  coiirse.  And  there  was  something 
else  In  the  air  that  made  the  gentlemen 
very  uncomfortable — something  that  made 
them  steal  a  glance  now  and  then  at  one 
another's  necks.  They  joked  about  It  among 
themselves,  but  they  knew  It  was  no  joke. 
It  was  the  threat  of  hanging. 

Ben  Franklin  is  credited  In  the  lilstory 
books  with  saying,  "We  must  Indeed  all  lung 
together,  or,  most  assuredly,  we  shall  an 
bang  separately."  But  this  was  a  standard 
wisecrack  in  the  Continental  Congreas  long 
before  Franklin  Is  supposed  io  iiave  said  It. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  aU  too  true.  Kvery 
man  who  signed  the  Declaration  knew  that 
he  might  be  signing  his  own  ticket  to  the 
gallows. 

There  is  a  story  about  Elbrldge  Gerry,  a 
short,  skinny  signer  from  Massachusetts,  and 
Benjamin  Harrison,  a  big,  husky  signer  from 
Virginia.  About  the  time  the  Declaration 
was  passed.  Oerry  said  to  Harrison,  "When 
the  hanging  scene  comes  to  be  exlilblted,  I 
shall  have  all  the  advantage  over  you.  It  will 
be  over  with  me  in  a  minute,  but  you  wlU 
be  kicking  in  Uie  air.  haU  an  hour  after 
I  am  gone." 

American  humor  was  rather  grim  around 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1776. 

American    history    usually    preaenta    ttm 


fifty-six  signers  standing  In  a  flag-draped 
tableau  beside  a  table  In  Ind^>endence 
HaU.  and  then  says  no  more  about  them. 
But  the  signers  did  a  lot  mote  than  just 
sign.  They  were  In  the  thick  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  British,  naturally  enough,  sin- 
gled them  out.  No  signer,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  ever  hanged.  But  they  were  hunted, 
shot,  captured,  robbed,  and  subjected  to 
every  conceivable  hardship  and  abuse. 

A  few  days  after  Lewis'  signing,  the  British 
and  Hessian  armies  of  General  Howe  landed 
on  Long  Island  and  swooped  down  on  the 
Lewis  household.  They  arrested  Mrs.  Lewis, 
an  elderly  lady,  and  treated  her  with  Incred- 
ible harshness.  For  several  months  she  was 
locked  In  a  small  room  with  no  bed  and  no 
change  of  clothes.  By  the  time  General  Wash- 
ington was  able  to  arrange  for  her  exchange, 
her  health  was  shattered,  and  she  died  soon 
afterward.  Meanwhile  the  occupying  troops 
carried  off  everything  they  wanted  fronv 
Lewis'  house  and  burned  it  down.  Within  a 
month  after  putting  bis  name  to  the  Decla- 
ration, thift  signer  had  lost  almost  every- 
thing. "" — 

Later  that  same  year  the  British  invaded 
New  Jersey  and  caught  a  real  live  signer.  He 
was  Richard  Stockton,  of  Princeton,  a 
wealthy,  cultured  lawyer  and  landowner,  who 
had  lived  in  England  and  was  a  personal 
friend  of  famous  Englishmen  like  Edmund 
Burke,  David  Oarrlck  and  Lord  Chesterfleld. 

Stockton  was  a  splendid  example  of  the 
American  colonial  gentry — a  tall,  command- 
ing man  who  was  famous  for  his  skill  as  a 
horseman  and  swordsman.  Once  while  visit- 
ing Edinburgh  he  had  been  attacked  on  a 
dark  street  by  an  armed  footpad,  but  drove 
the  man  off  with  his  sword. 

When  the  British  took  Princeton,  Stockton 
put  his  wife  and  family  m  hiding  In  another 
New  Jersey  town,  and  took  refuge  himself  In 
the  home  of  a  relative.  But  In  December  some 
local  Tories  arrested  him,  dragged  him  out  of 
bed  into  freezing  weather,  and  forced  him  to 
^alk  many  miles  through  the  snow  to  Perth 
Amboy,  where  he  was  tossed  Into  an  unheated 
cell  and  left  without  food  for  a  day  and 
night.  Enemy  troops  pillaged  his  house, 
bvu-ned  his  books  and  family  papers,  and 
drank  up  everything  In  his  cellar. 

The  British  were  eager  to  make  an  example 
of  this  flrst  captured  signer.  Stockton  was 
taken  to  New  York  and  placed  In  the  loath- 
some Provost  Jail,  where  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  starved  and  died.  His 
superb  physique  and  his  morale  both  cracked 
under  the  brutal  treatment  he  received.  He 
was  persuaded — doubtless  under  duress 
which  amounted  to  torture — to  sign  the 
amnesty  proclamation  Issued  by  Howe  soon 
after  the  capture  of  New  York.  This  procla- 
mation offered  forgiveness  to  all  Americans 
who  would  quit  the  fight  and  take  no  further 
action  against  the  King.  This  was  the  near- 
est any  signer  came  to  turning  traitor  during 
the  whole  Revolution.  But  it  would  be  unfair 
to  blame  him  too  deeply.  He  was  probably  a 
helpless  Invalid  when  he  signed  it.  He  was 
certainly  an  invalid  when  he  returned  home 
the  following  year,  and  he  died  in  1781,  after 
suffering  agonies  of  body  and  spirit. 

Signer  John  Hart,  of  Hopewell,  New  Jersey, 
was  just  a  little  luckier  than  Stockton.  Hart 
was  slxty-flve  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
Declaration — a  hard-working  farmer,  miller 
and  justice  of  the  peace  who  was  sent  to  the 
Congrees  because  he  was  "the  moet  consider- 
able man"  of  his  community.  A  few  months 
After  signing.  Hart  was  being  hunted  through 
the  New  Jersey  Sourland  Mountains  like  a 
dog — in  fact,  one  night  he  actually  alept  with 
a  large  warm  dog  In  a  barnyard  doghouse. 

All  through  that  winter  Hart  dodged  the 
Hessians  by  sleeping  In  a  different  place  every 
night — sometimes  In  a  friendly  bouse,  mot« 
often  In  a  barn  or  haystack.  Tbe  reaeon  he 


did  not  flee  the  country  altogether  was  that 
his  wife  was  very  iU  In  a  neighbor's  home, 
and  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  rush  to  her  bed- 
side at  any  time.  The  enemy  knew  this,  of 
course,  and  set  many  traps  for  him,  as  well  as 
burning  his  house  and  mill.  Hart  had  been  a 
sturdy  outdoor  man,  but  within  six  months 
his  health  was  wrecked,  and  within  three 
years  he  was  dead. 

Sometimes  a  signer  got  In  a  good  lick  in  the 
other  direction.  At  Yorktown,  In  the  last  Im- 
portant battle,  signer  Thomas  Nelson  was  in 
the  odd  position  of  commanding  the  Virginia 
militia  ouUide  the  town  while  the  British 
occupied  his  handsmne  mansion  Inside. 
Nelson,  who  was  governor  of  Virginia  and  a 
brigadier  general  as  well,  noticed  that  the 
American  batteries  were  deliberately  avoid- 
ing his  house.  He  dashed  over  and  told  the 
artillerymen  to  go  ahead  and  flre  at  his  prop- 
erty. The  very  flrst  baU  went  through  his 
dining  room,  killing  two  British  oflicers  who 
were  eating  there,  and  wounding  several 
more.  A  few  more  shots  made  a  shambles  of 
the  place,  but  Nelson,  a  red-hot  patriot,  was 
delighted.  He  spent  so  much  of  his  very  large 
fortune  on  the  war— outfitting  and  paying 
whole  regiments  of  troops  out  at  his  own 
pocket — that  he  lived  In  comparative  poverty 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  homes  and  personal  property  of  at 
least  fourteen  signers  were  destroyed  or  badly 
smashed  up  during  the  Revolution.  A 
fifteenth,  Joslab  Bartlett,  of  New  Hampshire, 
had  his  house  burned  by  Tories  even  iiefore 
he  signed.  Everywhere  the  British  landed 
along  the  coast  of  America,  they  were  sure  to 
find  a  helpful  Tory  who  oould  lead  them  to 
the  house  of  a  signer.  It  happened  In  Georgia, 
to  the  handsome  plantations  of  Lyman  Hall 
and  Button  Gwinnett.  It  happened  around 
Charleston,  where  the  estates  of  three  signers 
were  looted  of  slaves,  paintings,  silverware 
and  other  valuables.  On  the  way  to  the  Battle 
of  Brandyu-lne.  the  British  troops  detoured 
to  the  country  house  of  Pennsylvania  signer 
George  Clymer,  emptied  hU  wine  cellar, 
dumped  his  furniture  out  the  windows,  and 
set  fire  to  the  house.  When  they  moved  Into 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  they  burned  the 
home  of  signer  William  Ellery. 

FLIGHT    IN    A    NIORTSHIKT 

But  this  was  only  part  of  It.  At  least  nine 
of  the  signers  were  physically  hunted  across 
various  parts  of  the  American  landscape  with 
the  vision  of  a  noose  dangling  before  their 
eyes.  Signer  Gerry,  for  Instance,  barely  got 
away  through  a  cornfield  In  his  nightshirt. 
Four  signers  died  from  war  hardships  or  over- 
work. One,  who  hae  already  been  described, 
lost  his  wife.  Another  suffered  the  refined 
torture  of  having  his  two  officer  sons  cap- 
tured and  maltreated  because  of  their 
father's  prominence. 

Then  there  were  the  sons  of  signer  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  of  Virginia.  These  boys  were  in  an 
English  school  when  the  Revolution  began, 
and  couldn't  get  away.  One  day  they  were 
informed  by  their  schoolmates  that  they 
would  soon  see  their  father.  When  they 
eagerly  asked  when  and  where,  they  were 
told  tbat  his  head  would  shortly  be  decorat- 
ing the  walls  of  the  Tower  of  London.  But 
It  never  did. 

Perhaps  the  moet  Ironic  loss  was  experi- 
enced by  signer  Joseph  Hewes,  of  North 
Carolina.  Hewes  was  one  of  the  two  bachelor 
signers,  and  his  favorite  sport  was  dancing, 
in  which  he  participated  with  "glee  and  ani- 
mation. ".But  he  was  alao  a  very  hard  worker, 
and  was  largely  reapooalble  for  organlclng 
the  first  American  Navy.  He  found  and  hired 
John  Paul  Jones  and  sent  him  out  to  sea. 
Hewes  used  to  work  from  alz  In  the  morning 
imtil  six  at  night,  trwnbUng  with  a  chronic 
fever  and  half  blind  from  constant  reading 
and  writing.  His  almost  fanattoal  devotion 
to  duty  led  to  his  early  deatti  in  1779. 
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Bat  bafon  te  dlMl,  Bawes  got  word  thst 
on*  fl<  Ms  o«B  morohaat  aUiM.  tb«  brig 
^OM^  had  bMa  atlMd  by  aa  AjnoaieaB 
pHTataar  aad  tia  «te>)a  cargo  caallaaataiL 
S*  rtgaav  nwaa^  a  fotffattMr  ot  Aaaaiiflan 
prtTataarlm.  te«  to  go  np  to  Boaton  to  try 
to  gat  Ma  Alp  bMk  from  bla  own  atde.  Tber« 
la  no  naoatf  of  tow  bo  mad*  out. 

Wgbton  of  tba  algners,  or  approximately 
on*  out  o(  thiaa.  vara  In  tba  armad  foroee 
baf or*  tba  flghting  andad.  Tlila  waa  »  good 
■bowing:  for  tHatr  aTerag*  age  in  1776  was 
M.a^  aad  twalva  of  tbam  aorred  as  war- 
tin*  Stat*  gowmors.  At  laast  ton  of  tb«m 
got  Into  aetual  combat,  two  ware  wounded 
in  action  and  flva  ware  taken  prisoner.  At 
tba  stage  ot  aarannab.  in  1778,  signer 
Oflocga  Waltao,  ot  Ooorgla,  was  sbot  In  the 
leg,  knocked  freai  bla  borse  and  capt\u-ed. 
Be  waa  wtfl  treated— by  tbls  time  the 
Brltlsb  ware  more  used  to  tbe  idea  of  Amer- 
ican Indapandence — and  exchanged  for  a 
British  navy  captain. 

Tbe  Mggest  bag  of  sifters  came  at  the 
fsU  of  Cbarleston,  In  1780,  when  three  of 
them— Thomas  Heyward.  Edward  Rutledge 
and  Arth-ir  Mlddleton — were  seized.  Hey- 
ward and  KuUadge  were  both  artlUery  cap- 
tains in  tbe  COiarieston  Ancient  BattaUon, 
and  Heyward  had  been  wounded  the  year 
before  m  the  American  victory  at  Port  Moul- 
trie. Middlet(Ki  was  also  serving  m  the 
militia.  Tbe  three  signers  and  a  number  of 
other  prominent  captives  were  sent  to  St. 
Augustine.  Florida,  and  returned  home  in 
17S1  by  way  of  Philadelphia.  During  hla 
exile  in  Plorlda,  Heyward  whUed  away  the 
time  writing  new  words  beginning  "God 
save  our  glorlons  States,"  to  ttie  tune  of 
'  Ood  Save  the  King."  This  became  a  nation- 
ally popular  song  for  a  time. 

It  took  a  large  amount  of  sincerity  and 
personal  courage  to  be  a  signer  in  1776.  We 
have  forgotten  by  now  that  there  were  other 
members  ot  Congress  who  were  too  timid 
or  too  TW7.ininded  to  sign  the  Declaration. 
There  were  men  who  attended  on  July  1, 
2.  S  and  4.  1776,  and  then  quietly  disap- 
peared. A  few  even  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
The  flfty-«ix  who  did  sign  were  not,  of 
course,  angels  in  mortal  torm.  They  were 
very  human  beings,  and  a  few  of  them 
turned  out  rather  badly — or  so  many  people 
thought.  Four  of  them— Robert  Morris  and 
James  Wilson,  of  FennsylvanU;  Samuel 
Chaae,  of  Maryland;  Gerry,  of  Massa- 
ctauaetta— engagad  In  open  profltewlug  dur- 
ing tb*  Barolution. 

MoiTia.  wbo  became  tbe  financial  dictator 
of  tb*  United  Stataa,  continued  hU  private 
bualnoaa  while  a  member  of  Congreaa — In- 
cluding Gtovamment  contracts  for  war  sup- 
plies on  which  bla  proAU  were  guaranteed 
by  Congreaa.  He  emerged  from  tba  war  even 
rlcber  than  when  it  started.  But  he  also 
saved  tb*  Army  by  pledging  bla  wbole  per- 
sonal credit  at  a  time  of  great  danger. 

Cbaae  tried  to  comer  the  flour  market  at 
a  time  when  American  troop*  were  starving. 
WllaoQ  was  the  storm  center  o*  the  worst  dvll 
riot  of  tbe  war.  He  nukde  bUnself  obnoxious 
by  aeUng  aa  attorney  for  Torie*  and  other 
coUaboratora  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  ad- 
vised rich  merchants  to  ignore  local  price 
ceilings  and  continue  with  their  blackmar- 
ket  operations.  In  1779  a  mob  of  hunger- 
craaed  Fblladelphlans.  led  by  armed  militia- 
men, stocmed  Wilson's  house  and  started  a 
pitched  battle  In  which  many  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Wilaon  and  two  other  signers- 
Morris  and  aymer— were  inside  the  house 
with  other  promnmt  clttaens.  They  had  guns 
and  ammnmttOB.  for  the  attack  had  been 
widely  advartlaed  fn  adranee. 

Mounted  members  of  tbe  First  City  Troop, 
an  yuuug  cl^  arlstocrata.  charged  to  their 
rescue  and  aoatteted  the  mob,  and  none  of 
the  signers  got  hurt.  But  Wilson  sk^ped 
town  and  hid  for  several  days. 
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The  l\ire  of  easy  money  eventuaUy  dragged 
Wilson.  Morria  and  Chase  Into  bankruptcy 
and  dlagrace.  Chaee  lived  it  down  and  wae  ap- 
pointed a  Buprame  Court  Justice  by  Presi- 
dent Waablngton.  In  1804,  however,  be  faced 
new  chacgaa  ot  political  and  peraoiuU  miscon- 
duct, being  acqiUtted  In  congressional  Im- 
peachment proceedings  only  after  a  hard 
fight. 

Morris  made  out  very  well  unUl  the  1790's, 
when  he  began  to  display  delusions  of  fi- 
nancial grandeur.  As  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania be  tried  to  corner  all  tbe  real  estate 
on  which  tbe  national  capital  would  be 
built,  and  also  bought  up  millions  of  acres 
of  wild  Western  land.  In  1798  his  many  spec- 
ulations crashed  around  his  bead,  and  he 
was  locked  up  in  tbe  Philadelphia  debtors' 
prison.  He  probably  would  have  died  there, 
except  for  a  Federal  bankruptcy  law  which 
freed  blm  in  1801.  He  died  Ui  1806,  virtually 
a  foi'gotten  man. 

Wilson,  like  Chase,  became  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  But  he  continued  to  specu- 
late in  laud  and  manufacturing  enterprises, 
and  eventually  had  to  hide  out  from  his 
creditors  whUe  he  was  still  technically  on 
the  Supreme  Court  bench.  He  took  refuge 
in  the  North  Carolina  home  of  his  colleague. 
Justice  Iredell,  where  he  died  in  1798  from 
"a  Violent  nervous  fever." 

But  the  first  signer  to  come  to  bad  end 
was  Button  Gwinnett,  of  Georgia.  Even  his 
best  friends  agreed  that  Gwinnett  was  "of 
an  Irritable  tempter  and  impatient  of  contra- 
diction." He  bad  been  born  in  England,  made 
money  as  a  merchant  there,  and  established 
himself  as  a  Georgia  planter.  At  the  time  he 
signed  the  Declaration  bis  great  ambition 
was  to  become  coounander  of  the  Georgia 
troops  in  the  ConOnental  Army,  but  this 
post  went  to  a  more  experienced  officer,  Gen- 
eral Lachlan  Mcintosh.  Gwinnett,  however, 
waa  elected  governor  of  Georgia  and  pro- 
ceeded to  order  Mcintosh  around,  finally  en- 
gineering an  invasion  of  Florida  which  was 
a  wretched  failure.  He  then  tried  to  put  the 
blame  on  Mclntoeh,  and  Mclntoeb  denounced 
Gwinnett  publicly  as  "a  scoundrel  and  lying 
rascal." 

In  those  days  there  could  be  only  one 
answer  to  such  a  statement.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  May  13, 1777,  the  two  men  met  on 
the  outskirts  of  Savannah  with  dueling  pis- 
tols in  tbelr  hands.  They  fired  at  each  other 
from  the  unusually  short  dUtance  of  twelve 
feet  and  both  were  bit.  But  Owlxmett  died, 
while  Mclntoeh  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  Gwin- 
nett's only  claim  to  fame  today  is  that  bis 
autograph  has  sold  for  a  higher  price — 928,- 
000 — than  that  of  any  other  signer. 

Hie  strangest  death  came  to  signer  George 
Wythe,  of  Virginia,  who  was  poisoned  with 
arsenic  in  his  coffee.  Wythe  waa  t^trtong  tbe 
greatest  of  American  lawyers — at  tbe  College 
of  William  and  Mary  be  Uught  law  to  Jeffer- 
son, and,  in  his  own  school  at  Richmond,  to 
Henry  Clay.  In  1806,  the  year  he  was  mur- 
dered, be  was  still  active  as  chancellor  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  a  widower,  without  children, 
livlixg  In  Richmond.  Wythe,  who  was  ex- 
tremely kind  to  bis  Negro  servants,  had 
emancipated  three  of  them  and  even  left  one 
a  legacy  In  his  will.  There  was  a  provision 
that  If  this  servant  died,  the  money  would 
go  to  Wythe's  favorite  nephew  and  name- 
sake, George  Wythe  Sweeney,  who  was  also 
to  receive  tbe  rest  of  the  estate. 

One  morning  the  Negro  servant  and  Chan- 
ceUor  Wythe  both  became  deathly  ill  after 
drinking  their  breakfast  coffee.  The  servant 
died  very  quickly,  but  the  old  chancellor, 
whose  appeUte  was  light,  Ungered  long 
enough  to  laam  about  the  arsenic,  and  to 
sand  for  hie  wlU.  Hurriedly  he  dloUted  a 
codicil  disinheriting  Sweeney  and  leaving  bis 
estate  to  other  relatives.  Then  he  died  too. 
Sweeney  waa  later  tried  for  m\irder.  but 
was    acquitted    because    the    Virginia    laws 


would  not  allow  a  Negro  to  taatlfy  agalnat  a 
white  defendant,  and  tbe  principal  wltneaa 
agalnat  blm  was  tbe  Negro  cook. 

Most  of  ttie  signers  died  normally  In  their 
beds.  Tbe  dlseaae  most  prevalent  amonx 
them,  mppttnUr,  was  what  tbey  caOed  "tt« 
gout."  Gtout  waa  a  vary  ra^Mctable  malady 
then  probably  because  it  was  aaaodatad  with 
wealth  and  easy  living. 

John  Hancock,  wbo  signed  bis  name  "in  a 
large  strong  band,"  and  excdalmad  defiantly, 
"There!  John  Bull  can  read  my  name  without 
his  spectacles!"  was  a  famous  sufferer  from 
gout.  He  used  "pine  buds"  as  a  remedy,  and 
willingly  shared  his  store  of  buds  with  other 
members  of  Congress.  Ben  Franklin,  who  at 
seventy  was  the  oldeat  of  the  signers,  wrote 
to  George  Washington  on  Jime  21,  1776.  that 
"I  am  Just  recovering  from  a  severe  Fit  of  the 
Gout,  which  has  kept  me  from  Congress  and 
Company  almost  ever  since  you  left  us,  so 
that  I  know  little  of  what  has  passed  there, 
except  that  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  preparing."  He  should  have  known  that,  for 
he  was  appointed  to  help  write  It. 

Big  Ben  Harrison  blamed  his  gout  on  the 
fact  that  be  patrioticaUy  gave  up  "good  old 
Madeira'  and  started  drinking  light  French 
wines.  Tbe  Madeira  trade  was  a  British 
monopoly,  so  Madeira  became  an  un-Amer- 
ican drink  for  a  while. 

It  Is  littla  realized  that  the  signers  were, 
almost  all  of  them,  very  well-to-do  men  who 
had  much  more  to  lose  by  revolting  than 
most  of  their  coimtrymen.  When  they 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor  to  support  the  Declaration,  they 
were  risking  a  lot.  Signer  Charles  CarroU,  of 
CarroUton,  Maryland,  was  undoubtedly  the 
richest  man  In  America;  when  he  signed  his 
name,  one  of  the  bystanders  remarked, 
"There  goes  a  few  million."  Hancock  was  the 
richest  man  in  New  England.  Philip  Living- 
ston, of  New  York,  was  probably  the  richest 
man  In  that  city. 

The  one  really  poor  signer  was  Samuel 
Adams,  of  Boston,  who  was  broke  most  of 
his  life.  'When  he  left  for  the  first  meeting 
of  Congress  in  PhUadelphia,  his  friends  gave 
him  a  new  salt  of  clothes  and  a  piu-seful  of 
gold  and  silver. 

A  few  statistics  may  help  give  a  better 
picture  of  the  signers.  Forty-eight  of  them — 
or  almost  all — were  American-born :  ten  from 
Massachusetts,  nine  from  Virginia,  five  each 
from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Connecti- 
cut, four  from  South  Carolina,  three  each 
from  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  two  each 
from  Bhode  Island  and  Delaware.  The  eight 
foreign-bom  signers  all  came  from  the  Brit- 
ish Isles. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  the 
signers  as  a  group  of  grim,  purposeful  men 
who  had  nothing  on  their  minds  but  war 
and  Independence.  They  engaged  in  the  same 
amotmt  of  horseplay,  of  practical  Jokes  and 
halr-pulllng.  of  petty  household  errands,  as 
any  collection  of  fifty -six  American  congress- 
men today. 

Signer  Caesar  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  is  a 
good  example.  Rodney  was  a  tall,  gaimt  man 
vidth  a  tiny  head  and  a  face  "not  bigger  than 
a  large  apple,"  which  he  partly  hid  under 
a  mask  of  green  silk  beca\ise  of  a  disfiguring 
skin  disease.  But  he  was  highly  respected 
both  In  and  out  of  Congress.  He  went  home 
just  before  the  Declaration  was  voted  on, 
to  stamp  out  a  Tory  uprising  in  lower  Dela- 
ware. On  the  night  of  July  1,  1776,  Thomas 
McKean  sent  word  to  Rodney  that  the  Dela- 
ware delegation  vras  split  1-1,  and  therefore 
unable  to  vote  either  way  on  the  question  of 
independence.  Rodney  came  tearing  up  the 
next  day  on  a  fast  horse,  riding  through  a 
thunderstorm,  and  burst  Into  the  meeting 
room  In  bis  boots  and  q>urs. 

He  came  at  the  tensest  possible  moment. 
The  original  resolution  declaring  tb»  thir- 
teen colonies  to  be  'Free  and  Independent 
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states"  bad  been  Introduced  June  7,  1776, 
by  Blcbard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and,  after 
aeveral  daya  of  debate,  bad  been  tabled  until 
j\ily  1.  Meanwblle  a  committee  waa  appoint- 
ed to  draft  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  would  be  made  public  If  and  when 
Lee's  restdutlon  carried.  Lee  bad  to  hurry 
home  to  bla  alck  wife  at  this  time,  and  tbe 
Job  of  drafting  tbe  Declaration  fell  mostly 
to  young  Tliomaa  Jefferson. 

On  July  1  the  debate  was  resumed  and  a 
test  vote  taken.  Tbe  result  was  nine  colonies 
tot  independence,  two  (Pennsylvania  and 
South  Carolina)  against,  one  (Delaware)  di- 
vided and  unable  to  vote,  and  one  (New 
York)  not  voting  at  aU,  because  Its  Provin- 
cial Congress  had  Instructed  tbe  delegates 
not  to  act  on  Independence.  The  next  day, 
July  2,  another  vote  waa  taken.  South  Caro- 
lina switched  its  vote  to  Independence.  Four 
of  the  nine  Pennsylvania  delegates  purpose- 
ly stayed  away,  so  that  colony's  vote  was  also 
changed. 

Then  Rodney's  dramatic  arrival  added 
Delaware.  New  York  still  did  not  vote,  but 
it  was  announced — not  quite  accurately — 
that  Independence  had  carried  unanimously. 
The  next  day  the  delegates  took  up  Jeffer- 
son's Declaration,  which  they  debated,  re- 
vised to  some  extent,  and  finally  passed  on 
July  4. 

Signer  James  Smith,  of  York,  Pennsylvania, 
was  another  who  had  many  pleasing  and 
laughable  reflections  about  that  summer  of 
1776.  In  one  convivial  week  in  August  he 
lost  "a  new  Cane  .  .  .  my  New  Hat  &  37 
Dollars,"  he  wrote  home  to  his  wife.  He  re- 
covered bis  cane  at  the  New  Tavern,  where 
he  had  attended  "a  Turtle  Feast  with  Mr. 
Hancock  and  ye  Delegates."  He  got  his  hat 
back  from  an  American  general  named 
Wooster.  who  had  borrowed  it  by  mistake, 
and  the  "37  Dollars"  were  found  by  a  tavern 
maid  "among  some  Old  Papers"  in  bis  room. 
6to  all  his  problems  turned  out  well.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  fact,  was  having  such  a  good  time 
in  PhUadelphia  that  when  his  wife  said  she 
was  coming  up  to  see  him,  he  wrote  her  a 
dozen  good  reasons  why  she  should  stay 
home. 

Some  of  the  other  signers  found  quieter 
ways  to  spend  their  time.  John  Adams  went 
to  visit  a  waxworks,  and  spent  an  afternoon 
In  Charles  Wilson  Peale's  "Painting  Room." 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  could  never  pass  up 
a  curious  sight,  paid  a  sblUing  one  day  to 
see  a  monkey.  He  didn't  say  what  kind  of 
monkey  It  was — probably  some  sailor's  pet 
in  a  waterfront  tavern  or  lodging  house.  At 
any  rate,  he  went  to  look  at  the  monkey  Just 
a  few  days  before  he  started  writing  tbe 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  noted  It 
carefully  in  his  personal  accoimt  book:  "pd 
for  seeing  a  monkey  1/." 

During  the  time  he  was  actually  writing 
the  Declaration,  Jefferson  paid  one  ahiinne 
sUpence  for  a  new  pencU,  seven  shillings  six- 
pence for  a  map,  and  six  shillings  for  wine. 
He  also  bought  a  new  straw  hat  for  ten 
shUlings.  On  the  first  Fourth  of  July,  either 
before  or  after  the  Declaration  was  adopted, 
he  went  on  quite  a  shopping  spree.  Jefferson 
bought  seven  pairs  of  women's  gloves  for 
twenty-seven  shllUngs;  a  thermometer  fw 
three  pounds,  fifteen  shillings;  and  "gave  In 
charity  1/6."  b  »c  lu 

At  this  time  Jefferson  was  thirty-three 
years  old,  a  tall  young  man  with  curly  red 
hair  who  rarely  said  anythtog  during  debates 
but  was  regarded  by  other  congressmen  as  a 
deep  thinker  and  a  clever  writer.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  be  was  very  proud  of  bis  version 
Of  the  Declaration,  and  bis  feelings  were  hurt 
considerably  when  parte  of  It  were  changed 
^l  .on^tl^  by  Congress  on  July  3  and  4. 
Old  Doctor  Franklin  tried  to  soothe  blm  by 
taking  him  in  a  corner  and  telling  blm  a 
i^nny  story.  But  for  several  days  afterward. 


Judging  from  bis  letters  home,  Jefferson  was 
upset  and  a  little  angry. 

On  the  sixth,  however,  he  must  have  felt 
better,  because  bis  little  account  book 
showed  that  he  had  paid  a  shilling  for  beer 
for  the  first  time  since  he  came  to  Phila- 
delphia. It  Is  pleasant  to  think  that  perhaps 
this  was  his  modest  way  of  celebrating  a  very 
great  event.  It  must  have  been  delightfully 
refreshing  on  that  summer  afternoon. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH   INSURANCE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
giist  28,  1075,  I  had  the  honor  to  speak 
before  the  Nassau-SuffoUc  Medical  So- 
ciety. The  subject  of  my  speech — na- 
tional health  insurance — is  one  that  I 
am  convinced  deserves  the  most  careful 
study  by  every  Member  of  Congress,  for 
it  deals  with  matters  that  are  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tems. For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  speech  printed  in 
the  RicoHD  so  that  my  ■views  may  be 
made  available  to  my  colleagues  as  an 
addition  to  the  ongoing  debate  over  na- 
tional health  insurance  in  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remakxs  of  the  Honokable  Jaiies  L.  Buck- 
ley Before  the  NAssAU-StJFFOLK  Medical 

SOCITTY 

There  are  no  shortages  of  political  Issues 
these  days,  but  there  are  some  that  are  so 
important  that  they  demand  the  attention 
of  all  citizens. 

Clearly,  national  health  Insurance  is  one 
of  these,  as  a  fiuidamental  revision  of  our 
health  care  delivery  systems  will  affect  all 
Americans. 

Almost  without  exception,  discussions 
about  an  increasing  role  for  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  provision  of  health  care 
ijegln  with  the  observation,  asserted  as  im- 
mutable truth,  that  soon  the  United  States 
will  have  national  health  insurance. 

This  assertion,  however,  is  most  often 
made  without  any  regard  to  tbe  content  <rf 
the  plan  or  the  likely  consequences  that  wUl 
fiow  frmn  it. 

The  idea  that  national  health  Insurance  is 
inevitable  is  as  strongly  and  widely  held  as 
the  belief  that  there  Is  an  overwhelming  need 
for  it. 

Unfortunately,  both  propositions  are  in- 
complete  and  fiawed. 

Medical  care  in  the  United  States  is  today 
a  $100  billion  plus  enterprise,  of  which  the 
Government  accounts  for  less  than  80%. 

As  a  nation  we  spend  almost  as  much  on 
medical  care  as  we  do  on  food. 

While  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  re- 
mains for  the  most  part  private,  the  role 
of  Government  has  grown  dramatically  since 
the  early  I960's. 

In  fiscal  1976  the  Federal  Government  wlU 
spend  $24  billion  on  medicare  and  medicaid, 
an  Increase  of  16%  over  this  past  year. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  89  billion  on  medical  research,  edu- 
cation, public  health,  and  medical  service 
planning  functions. 

However  much  has  been  done  by  Govern- 
ment In  the  field  of  medicine  in  recent  years, 
it  is  relatively  minor  when  compared  with 
proposals  presently  before  the  Congress  that 
while  most  of  them  are  labeUed  medical 
insurance,  go  up  to  and  Include  an  almost 
total  nationalization  of  medical  care. 

This  adds  a  great  deal  of  confiislon  to  the 
discussion,  because  whUe  we  use  the  word 
"insurance."  we  are  in  most  instances  talk- 


ing about  a  major  escalation  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  American  medldnc. 

It  Is.  therefore,  dangerous  to  allow  our- 
selves to  drift  into  a  fundamental  change 
of  our  medical  health  delivery  systems  with- 
out first  coming  to  terms  with  tbe  nature 
of  the  need. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  impossible  to  coixslder 
prudent  health  insurance  legislation  with- 
out first  knowing  the  questions  which  mvist 
be  asked. 

Is  there,  indeed,  a  need  for  national  health 
insurance? 

If  there  is  a  need,  what  U  the  nature  of 
the  need? 

Can  the  Federal  Government  meet  such  a 
need  in  such  a  manner  that  the  nation's  citi- 
zens will  be  assured  of  as  good  or  Improved 
health  care  as  they  now  enjoy? 

What  are  the  comparative  costs  between 
an  essentially  public  system  and  our  cur- 
rent private  arrangements? 

If  there  is  to  be  national  health  insurance, 
how  should  it  be  financed,  and  should  those 
cturently  covered  by  private  insurance  be 
permitted  to  keep  their  present  arrange- 
ments? 

These  are  all  important  questions;  and 
as  a  nation,  we  miist  attempt  to  come  up 
with  the  correct  answers  to  them  before  we 
drift  Into  making  legislative  decisions  that 
will  Institute  fundamental  changes. 

In  other  words,  the  issue  of  national  health 
Insurance  or  national  health  care  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  political  convenience  or 
ideology. 

It  is  more  than  a  matter  of  believing 
that  something  must  be  done. 

Political  ideology  and  even  sincerely  held 
beliefs  do  not  answer  the  Important  ques- 
tions. 

Allow  me.  then,  to  present  some  of  the 
facts  of  the  matter  as  I  see  them,  in  the 
hope  that.  If  I  cannot  provide  all  of  the 
answers.  I  can  at  least  present  a  fairly  ac- 
curate picture  of  what  some  of  the  problems 
will  be. 

First  there  is  the  Important  matter  of 
time. 

When  can  we  reasonably  expect  an  aU-out 
push  for  national  health  Insurance  to  be 
made? 

My  more  than  four  years  in  tbe  Senate 
have  made  me  extremely  wary  of  predict- 
ing with  any  degree  of  assurance  anything 
that  August  body  might  do. 

But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  before 
the  end  of  1976.  national  health  insurance 
will  be  one  of  the  leading  topics  before  tbe 
Congress. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
presently  planning  to  conclude  their  delib- 
erations within  the  next  few  months;  and 
In  my  opinion,  the  Senate  can  expect  to  t>e 
presented  with  a  House-passed  version  with- 
in a  year. 

Next.  I  think  we  must  determine,  as  best 
we  can.  how  those  who  will  be  most  directly 
atTected  feel  about  the  idea. 

In  an  informal  poll  taken  by  my  office 
of  non-medical  personnel,  we  asked  two 
questions  regarding  national  health  care. 

First,  did  the  respondent  favor  national 
health  care?  Although  I  note  here  that  we 
made  no  effort  to  suggest  what  might  or 
might  not  be  the  particulars  of  such  a 
plan — the  majority  favored  some  form  of 
national  health  insurance. 

This  is  not  surprising  given  the  amount 
of  politically-attractive  rhetoric  that  has 
been  lavished  on  the  idea. 

But  second,  and  more  Interestingly,  in  an- 
swer to  my  next  question,  the  great  major- 
ity of  respondents  also  Indicated  that  they 
themselves  expected  to  be  leas  well  off  under 
a  national  health  plan  than  under  their 
current  arrangements. 
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I  haaten  to  c&d  Uutt  while  the  BampUng 
technlqan  was  "unsdenttflc."  Z  un  Mtrlaetf 
b7  an  opmion  polllm  oqMrt  tlist  the  tbtj 
large  aamber  of  qnestfonnatraa  retumad 
(over  SO/MO),  and  tite  random  m»TiT»fr  in 
which  they  were  distributed,  made  the  sam- 
ple reasonably  represenutlve. 

Thoae  reeulU  suggest  to  me  that  we  have 
a  long  war  to  go  btfbre  the  public  Is  ade- 
quately liifUtuwd  over  what  may  be  the 
oonaequencas  of  some  of  the  proposals  now 
being  pcomoted.  although  they  do  have  la- 
tent algglvlugs  about  them. 

Theretora,  U  you  think  you  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  your  feUow  citizens  about 
what  Is  appropriate  on  the  question  of  na- 
tfaaial  bealtli  and  the  role  of  government, 
tenttaem. 

Let  them  know  what  you  believe  will  be 
the  nmssquanosB  to  their  health  caze  under 
the  Tarloas  ntWwialtaed  health  proposals. 

We  need  your  Input— as  individual  prac- 
titioners. 

I  cannot,  as  I  said,  give  you  the  answers  to 
all  tbm  qg—tfcHis  that  need  to  be  asked  be- 
fore thti  Ration  commits  Itself  revolutionary 
chsngas  In  our  system  of  health  care. 

I  can  tell  you,  however,  that  tiiere  are  a 
number  of  ptupealtlons  wlilcb  to  me  appear 
clay  and  nnooalroverted. 

list,  the  Biinnsi,  private  natitfe  of 
medlelne  whldi  has  produced  the  penronal 
relatVmshlp  tatwaen  doctor  and  patient  has 
w«ksd  wen  for  us  and  mu|it  be  preserved. 
Proposals  which  would  in  effect  make  all 
medical  p«raonneI  dependent  upon  the 
federal  Qovemment  for  remuneration  would 
tranqjMse  presently  Independent,  self- 
employed  professionals  into  civU  serranU.  To 
this  lam  opposed,  as  I  would  be  opposed  to 
the  proposal  that  all  attorneys  or  all  con- 
strurtlflp  workers  be  made  dependent  upon 
the  OoTammsnt.  It  Is  not  Just  because  I  wish 
the  docton  and  nurses  in  this  land  well  that 
I  hold  this  view— it  is  because  I  am  deeply 
ooncetsMl  about  the  Nation's  future  health 
*•*•  system;  because  I.  as  a  patient,  want  the 
ability  to  choose  amnng  professionals  who 
owe  their  first  obligation  to  me.  Inherent  In 
any  system  of  national  health  care  Is  the 
elonent  of  control  over  the  doctor.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  controlllfig  costs, 
as  under  medicare  and  medicaid,  it  is  not 
at  an  unlikely  that  the  Federal  OoTernment 
would  requirs  certain  performance  standards 
In  the  nature  of  standardizing  m^><«tcal  re- 
sponse to  certain  m«Ht^|  problems. 

Interestingly,  the  same  issue  was  central 
to  tbe  debate  over  Federal  aid  to  education 
wherein  critics  suggested  that  Federal  money 
wouldevntaally  lead  to  Federal  contrM. 
TUs  propoiMloa  was,  of  course,  vtiieoksntly 
"MilsQ  But  now  we  have  coUeges  and  iiai. 
▼ersltlss  being  ordered  to  »«*»*>iliih  quota 
systems  which  discriminate  against  some 
<rf  our  most  able  fellow  citizens.  We  have 
local  school  dlstricU,  such  as  one  in  Mt 
Vernon,  over  in  Westchester,  being  ordered 
to  not  reopen  a  certain  school  building  be- 
cause the  Federal  Oovemmentr— nieeiflcaUy 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare— did  not  agree  with  the  •^^rHkan 
naade  by  the  local  school  board.  Can  anyone 
be  abaaiutaly  sura  that  an  analogous  situa- 
tlon  iBlght  not  develop  with  ho^>ital8.  group 
practleas  or  other  health  systems? 

I  think  It  ta  sate  to  say  that  even  u  the 
Federal  Oovamment  U  twice  m  effecUve  de- 
llvertng  medleal  care  to  dtiaens  as  it  is  de> 
llvertag  th«  man.  then  we  would  be  in  deep 
*""^?  ■**""**  there  grow  up  an  almost 
ezclustve  depmdmcy  upon  the  Federal  Oov- 
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most  others  will  necessarily  be  limited  to  the 
Ckjvemment  ssmtem  for  medical  care. 

Tlie  second  point  to  be  considered  Is  tliat 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  free  or  unlimited 
medical  services,  or,  in  the  immortal  words 
of  Milton  Friedman,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  free  lunch. 

Unfortiinately,  there  is  a  body  of  opinion 
In  this  country  which  somehow  believes 
that  if  only  the  Federal  Government  would 
give  lis  national  health  insxuTince  there 
would  be  unlimited  health  care  for  all  at 
no  cost  to  anyone. 

Tlie  system  will  have  to  be  paid  for;  and 
its  cost  will  not  be  measured  in  taxes  alone. 
It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  when  available 
medical  resources  fall  behind  the  increased 
demand  stimulated  by  a  "free  Umch"  ap- 
proach, there  will  have  to  be  some  kind  of 
allocation. 

This  is  as  true  in  medicine  as  It  is  in  any- 
thing else. 

Precisely  what  the  allocation  system  might 
be  is  one  of  those  presently  unanswered 
questions. 

One  critical  observation  is  that  if  doctor- 
patient  selection  is  not  controlled  by  Oov- 
ernment,  and  If  price  Is  made  relatively 
less  Important  in  allocating  health  resouroee 
as  any  public  system  would  make  it,  then 
the  meclianlBm  to  allocate  the  medical  serv- 
ices will  lilcely  be  time. 

Those  able  to  wait  longest,  those  able  to 
visit  clinics  or  offices  most  often  will  have 
relatively  better  access  to  health  care  imder 
a  nationalized  system  of  public  health  than 
under  the  present  arrangements. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  cost  that  tends  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  public  debate. 

Third,  the  greater  the  role  Oovemment 
assumes  to  ItseU,  the  greater  will  be  the 
threat  to  the  future  of  this  Nation's  health 
care. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  scare  people — or  even 
because  I  am  a  congenital  skeptic  when  it 
comes  to  my  views  about  the  potential  effi- 
ciency of  Qovemment. 

1  say  this  because  if  we  look  aroimd  to 
our  long-term  experience  «-lth  Federal  m- 
tervention  we  find,  more  often  than  not,  a 
record  of  inefllclency,  imiutended  Ui -effects, 
and  outright  failure. 

In  the  'Sa'a.  the  federal  government  created 
a  social  Insurance  system  which  at  the  time 
was  intended  to  forever  function  without 
serious  problems. 

But  now,  as  a  result  of  constant  tinkering 
and  ill-oonaidered  add-ons,  many  serious- 
minded  people  are  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  the  Social  Security  System  will  sur- 
vive fiscally  intact  to  pay  out  pensions  to 
those  ^10  twenty-five  years  from  now  will 
be  expecting  Xtttta. 

In  the  meantime,  millions  of  young  people 
are  beginning  to  complain  that  rtemg  pay- 
mx  taxes  deprive  them  of  significant  Income 
and  make  it  almost  impossible  to  set  any- 
thing aalde  with  which  to  supplement  their 
social  security  income  after  they  have  re- 
tired. 

The  record  is  replete  with  exanqries  where 
the  federal  government  in  a  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm has  adopted  a  program,  or  under- 
taken a  new  area  of  regulation  or  reeponM- 
bUlty  in  the  invincible  beUef  that  there  is 
nothing  government  ccuinot  accomplish, 
given  enough  money  and  authority. 

Ten  years  ago  the  government  decided  it 
would,  by  legislation,  eliminate  poverty. 

That  burst  of  creaUvlty  has  turned  into  a 
multi-blUion  dollar  enterprise  which  what- 
ever It  might  have  accomplished,  did  not 
"end  poverty." 

Only  a  few  today  disagree  with  the  propo- 
sition that  ttaa  government  regulated  the 
railroads  into  bankrutpcy  and  disuse  while 
slmniltaneoutiy  s«tfisUUslng  their  <^>erations. 
Now  pe(^e  spectilate  on  wha.t  to  do  to  re - 
invigorate  a  decayed  raU  system. 

My  point  In  citing  these  examples  is  self- 
evident. 


There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why 
serious-minded  people  should  be  vary  nerv- 
ous when  the  government  gets  anrand  to 
making  decisions  which  will  affect  the  n^tole 
of  the  future  of  medical  care  In  this  country. 

We  must  have  learned  by  now  that  there 
is  no  turning  around  once  government  pre- 
empts a  new  field. 

To  be  sure,  adjustments  are  possible,  but 
in  their  very  nature  there  wUi  be  attempts 
to  correct  problems  which  have  emerged  in 
the  operation  of  the  program. 

It  is  most  tmlikely  that  we  will  be  able 
to  make  fundamental  re-orientations. 

With  this,  national  health  care  Is  analog- 
ous to  social  security. 

Even  though  any  number  of  peojHe  now 
realize  that  there  are  problems  within  the 
social  security  system,  problems  that  could 
endanger  its  future  well-bemg  and  success- 
ful operation,  no  one  really  knows  what  to 
do  about  it. 

The  very  magnitude  and  exclusivity  <rf 
government  action  makes  future  reform 
enormously  difficult. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  a  problem 
which  cannot  be  simply  swept  under  the  rug. 
These  are  problems  which  run  to  the  very 
foundation  of  the  national  health  Insurance 
debate. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  before  I  concluded  I 
failed  to  direct  at  least  brief  attention  to  the 
Issue  of  medical  malpractice  insurance. 
While  New  York  and  other  States  are  stUl 
groping  tot  permanent  solutions,  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  on  their  first  attempts  they 
have  come  up  with  ones  that  will  keep  pre- 
mium coets  at  less  than  crippling  rates. 

The  problem  will  have  to  be  examined  and 
reexamined  In  every  aspect.  Including  a 
willingness  to  reexamine  some  of  our  con- 
cepts of  tort  liability. 

Fw  this  reason,  I  continue  to  m-ge  the 
Office  of  Technological  Assessment,  the  Re- 
search arm  of  the  Congress,  to  push  aiiead 
on  its  study  on  the  complex  natiire  of  the 
problem;  to  determine  how  Is  It  that  after 
so  many  years  malpractice  Insurance  Is  such 
a  problem?  In  fact.  It  is  alarming  when  one 
thinlcs  about  the  fact  that  96"^  of  all  mal- 
practice cases  have  been  filed  since  1960. 
Something  has  gone  wrong,  and  we  must 
keep  open  minds  as  we  seek  ways  out  of  the 
present  predicament. 

In  looking  for  a  long-term  solution,  we 
should  not  avoid  reviewing  the  present  law 
which  makes  up  the  tort  of  medical  mal- 
practice. We  should  not  limit  ourselves  to 
tinkering  with  Insurance  regulations  when 
in  fact  the  whole  of  the  law  which  governs 
medical  Uabllity  may  require  thoughtful 
reexamination.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
all  reasonable  people  should  want  a  wronged 
patient  or  client  to  receive  adequate  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  Injuries  which 
arise  out  of  the  negligence  of  the  profes- 
sional. That  Is  as  true  for  attorneys  as  it  is 
for  doctors.  But  certainly  we  should  look 
closely  at  the  applicable  standards  of  prac- 
tice to  insure  that  they  are  in  fact  reason- 
able and  Just,  for  patient  and  pracUtioner 
alike.  Surely  the  dicUtes  of  true  JusUce 
require  that  the  law  not  allow  one  party  to 
benefit  unfairly  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Before  closlog,  I  would  like  to  mention 
another  very  serious— and  relevant— issue: 
the  Nation's  economic  condition. 

As  a  Nation  we  have  been  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  our  economic  future.  For  too  long 
we  have  been  trying  to  deny  the  validity  of 
certain  economic  laws.  For  too  long  we  have 
been  driving  almost  relentlessly  to  regulate 
and  control  from  Washington  every  fktcet  of 
our  economic  system  even  though  the  evi- 
dence Is  overwhelming  that  Federal  regu< 
latlons  tend  to  create  more  piotdems  «^" 
they  solve,  and  Impose  tens  of  billions  at  dol- 
lars of  needless  costs  on  consumars. 

It  Is  probably  not  great  exaggeration  to 
point  out  that  In  fact  the  Issues  of  national 
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health  and  the  national  economy  are  not  as 
unrelated  sjb  one  might  think.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  Nation's  political  leaders  seem 
intent  upon  moving  Washington  into  a  ceu- 
tial  and  controlling  positiou. 

The  ^irit  and  drive  to  regulate  has  beau 
with  us  now  throughout  most  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  one  might  point  out 
it  initially  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
Justifiable  conditions.  But  as  government 
seems  so  intent  on  proving,  it  cannot  adopt 
to  changing  circumstances.  Of  all  institu- 
tions in  society,  government  may  be  the 
slowest  moving,  most  cumbersome,  and  least 
responsive — and  it  is  always  the  most  ex- 
pensive. 

There  are  ways  in  wliich  genuine  defi- 
ciencies in  medical  care  can  be  corrected 
without  a  Federal  preemption  of  the  field.  We 
should  therefore  move  cautiously,  lest  we 
destroy  a  system  of  health  care  that  has  for 
so  long  adnUrably  served  the  needs  of  so 
great  a  peiceutage  of  om-  people. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  DOMESTIC 
AGENDA 

Ml-.  GARY  HART.  Ml".  President,  the 
time  has  come  for  a  long,  hard  look  at 
alternatives  to  big  Government  and  big 
spending.  This  year,  we  are  faced  with  a 
possible  $100  billltm  d^cit  to  pay  for 
Federal  programs  which,  in  many  cases, 
have  more  than  quadrupled  in  cost  in  the 
past  decade.  Citizens  must  quit  demand- 
ing more  from  their  Government  and 
then  criticizing  Goveiiunent  expendi- 
tures. Elected  officials  must  quit  acced- 
ing to  every  demand  in  an  effort  to  be 
P(«}ular.  Both  must  be  willing  to  reduce 
waste  and  equitably  share  saciiflces. 

The  people  are  not  only  tired  of 
paying  for  Government  programs; 
they  are  getting  fed  up  with  what  they 
get  in  retm-n.  In  my  recent  travels 
throughout  my  State,  if  there  was  any 
single  issue  that  was  on  the  people's 
minds,  it  was  this:  "Get  Government  off 
our  backs." 

The  Issues  raised  here  require  thorough 
analysis,  and  their  resolution  will  neces- 
sitate firm  and  considerable  reform  in 
the  existing  Federal  bureaucratic  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Ted  Van  Dyk,  a  thoughtful  and 
respected  political  analysist,  has  offered 
an  excellent  commentary  on  this  subject, 
entitled  "An  Open  Letter  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party:  The  Need  for  a  New  Do- 
mestic Agenda."  In  his  paper,  Mr.  Van 
Dyk  succinctly  identifies  the  proUems 
before  us.  and  contributes  some  very 
sound  remedies.  I  strongly  concur  in  most 
of  his  analysis  and  many  of  his  conclu- 
sions. I  highly  commend  his  analysis  to 
my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
An  Open  Lbtteh  to  the  Democbatic  Paktt: 

Thf  Need  for  a  New  Domestic  Aoekda 
(By  Ted  Van  Dyk) 

".  .  .  The  liberal  (Democratic)  party  in- 
sists that  the  Oovamment  has  the  definite 
duty  to  use  aU  Its  power  and  resources  to 
meet  new  social  problems  vrtth  new  social 
controls— to  Insure  to  the  average  person  the 
^ht  to  his  own  economic  and  political  lllte, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happtness." — 
PnmkUn  D.  RooeeveK. 

Since  the  Oreat  Depression — when  Frank- 
Mn  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  Party,  on 


taking  power,  examined  a  nation  suffering 
from  tlie  beuigu  iieglecl  of  the  Hoover  Ad- 
ministration and  the  "economic  royaUsm" 
of  major  corporations  and  financial  iubtltu- 
Uons,  and  concluded  that  large  doses  of  fed- 
eral Government  (upper-case  "G")  action 
were  the  indicated  therapy — we  as  a  party 
have  acted  on  several  l>aaic  premises  regard- 
ing the  federal  govermnent's  relation  to  the 
individual  citizen,  to  the  country's  private 
institutions,  and  to  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

First,  that  unless  the  federal  government 
acted  as  the  average  citizen's  powerful  sur- 
rogate, he  inevitably  would  be  victimized  by 
powerful  economic  and  social  forces  beyond 
it  is  control. 

Second,  that  private  institutions  such  as 
corporations  and  banlis,  unless  checked  by  a 
cttizen's-surrogate  federal  government, 
would  work  their  rapacious  and  evil  ways 
upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America.  (Labor  unions 
were  exempt  from  such  deflnlUMl,  since  they, 
as  DemocraUc  Party  allies.  w4e  'good"  In- 
stitutions and  acting  on  tl^Jiaverage  citizen's 
behaU).  I  .. 

Third,  that  state  and  lo<»lgbvemuieuta — 
witness  their  regressive  tax  structures,  polit- 
ical corruption.  Fair  Trade  and  Bight  to 
Work  laws,  and  sometimes-discriminatory 
practices  against  mmorlty  groups — oould 
simply  not  be  trusted  to  be  citizens'  surro- 
gates. As  admmistrative  luilts,  they  often 
were  anachronisms.  Beyond  ttiat,  some  of 
them  had  an  unhappy  habit  of  challenging 
the  economic  and  social  policies  promulgated 
by  progressive-minded  federal  execuUves. 

Beginnmg  with  Roosevelt's  famous  100 
days  through  the  multitude  of  actions  and 
laws  culminating  in  Lyndon  Johnson's  196£ 
burst  of  Great  Society  legislation,  we  Demo- 
crats have  acted  on  these  premises — first, 
tiurough  such  measures  as  unemployment 
compensation  and  Social  Security,  erecting 
federal  "safety  nets"  to  cushion  the  economic 
disaster  which  might  befall  any  citizen; 
then,  through  federal  laws  to  regiUate  busi- 
ness, banldng  and  securities  markets  and  to 
strengthen  labor  unions  and  farm  coopera- 
tives, thus  creating  checks  and  balances 
among  private  Institutions;  finally,  through 
such  diverse  programs  as  Medicare,  aid  to 
elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education, 
and  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  channeimg 
federal  money  and  effort  to  objectives  deemed 
socially  valuable. 

Where  we  felt  other  levels  of  government 
might  pertiaUy  be  trusted,  we  have,  through 
such  programs  as  Model  Cities  and  revenue- 
sharing,  attached  tight  strings  and  guide- 
lines to  the  federal  monies  and  other  mate- 
rial assistance  we  liave  made  available  to 
them.  (Or,  as  per  the  Community  Action  con- 
cept,  as  promulgated  by  Johnson  and  admin- 
istered by  Sargent  Shriver  dtirlng  the  mld- 
19Wa.  we  have  created  competitive  political 
forces  on  a  grassroots  level  to  help  keep  the 
distrusted  local  elected  nmciaH  "honest"). 
The  Johnsonian  performance  was  nothing 
short  of  incredible.  Determined  to  complete 
Roosevelt's  unfinislud  New  Deal,  JiOmaaa 
pushed  through  not  only  such  landmark 
legisUtion  as  Medicare,  the  1966  Voting 
Bights  Act,  and  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Kdtication  Act,  but  created  a  virtual  ex- 
plosion of  new  federal  programs. 

When  Dwight  Eisenhower  left  the  Prasi- 
deucy.  there  were  some  US  federal  domestic 
social  programs.  When  Johnson  left  offl^, 
there  were  435.  And  we're  paying  for  them. 
In  10  years,  federal  Medicaid  costs  have 
risen  from  $770  mllllou  to  «6.6  billion,  liCedl- 
care  coats  from  •3.4  billion  to  $14.2  blUiou, 
overall  social  welfare  program  costs  from  $38 
billion  to  $140  hUUou. 

Out  of  our  seminal  1930's  experience,  Yie 
Democrats  almost  refiexively  have  evolved  a 
system  of  problem -solving  which  has  In- 
fluenced our  programmatic  approach,  our 
political  rh«torfe,  and  our  coHsctive  mind- 


set: Once  a  social  and/ or  ecoaomio  problem 
la  perceived,  a  new  federal  program  or  agency 
should  be  established  to  solve  it.  If  the  prob- 
lem proves  iniractible,  the  program  or  ageiux 
should  be  given  additional  funding  and  per- 
sonnel, in  Patrick  Moynilian's  phrase,  "throw- 
ing dollars  after  problems."  If  the  problem 
still  exists,  it  should  be  studied  through 
grants  to  former  colleagues  in  the  agency. 
If,  at  last,  the  problem  begins  to  be  solved, 
nonetiieless  leave  the  agency  or  program,  Itn 
budget,  and  its  personnel  in  place.  (Example: 
Federal  aid  to  "impacted"  school  districts, 
instituted  during  World  War  II,  stUl  costK 
\is  some  S900  million  annually,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  bears  no  discernible  relationship 
to  any  rational  educational  priority  or  need ) . 

Otu:  Depression-era  perceptions  were 
largely  accurate,  and  our  resulting  premiser. 
were  then  Inrgely  valid.  But  recent  Presiden- 
tial-election experience,  if  nothing  el>^. 
shmiid  cause  us  now  to  give  them  seriouts 
reexamination. 

Post-election  data  in  1908  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Survey  and  other  sources 
indicsted  that  the  electorate,  including  mil- 
lioas  of  Democrats,  bad  rejected  Hubert 
Humphrey  In  favor  of  Richard  Nixon  (and. 
in  some  places,  Oeorge  Wallace)  not  because 
of  Humphrey's  equivocal  position  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  .  .  .  certainly  not  because  of  Nixon's 
personal  popularity  .  .  .  but  because  the 
American  people  were  convinced  that,  in  the 
wake  of  the  exhausting  Johnson  years,  Hum- 
phrey would  mean  more  New  Deal/Fair  Deal« 
New  Frontier/Great  Society  government  ac- 
tivism. 

Similar  1972  data  indicated  that  George- 
McGovem,  admittedly  the  victim  of  the  dls- 
astro'.is  Eagleton  affair  and  otiier  pubhc- 
confldence-destroylng  campaign  eptsodes, 
was  also  seriously  harmed  by  the  public's 
false  perception  of  him  as  "anotlier  social- 
welfare  liberal"  eagerly  waiting  to  dtspenae 
$1,000  in  public  funds  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  (and,  the  suspicion  went,  prob- 
ably more  to  his  own  radlc-llb,  welfare- 
chiseling  adherents) . 

Only  the  endemic  optimist  In  our  part^ 
could  claim  that  the  Democratic  Party's 
1974  odyear  election  successes  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  a  pubMc  eBdorsenrenl 
of  the  New  Deal  ethic.  Rather,  as  polling 
data  again  Indicates,  Democratic  candidates 
reaped  the  good  fortune  of  a  general  post- 
Watergate  backlash  against  Richard  Nixon 
and  of  another  backlash,  one  of  general  dis- 
gust, against  Incumbent  officeholders  per- 
ceived as  Ineffective. 

Few  successful  Democratic  candidates, 
in  any  case,  ran  on  New  Deal  planks.  Rather, 
they  offered  themselves  more  often  as  ve- 
hicles for  public  anger  with  the  perform - 
ancesboth  of  government  and  of  politicians 

Oo^-nors  Jerry  Brown  of  California  and 
Mike  Dukakis  of  Massachusetts,  both 
elected  in  1974.  moreover,  have  since  gov- 
erned accordingly,  perhaps  ironically  set- 
ting themselves  up  as  public  surrogates 
against  government  eiicroachnMnts  and 
abuses,  while  at  the  same  time  arraying 
themselves  agalust  the  old  corporate  and 
banking  adversaries  and,  now.  some  labor 
unions  perceived  by  the  public  as  abusing 
their  power.  Both  Brown  and  Dukakis  have 
refused  a  priori  to  accept  or  endorse  pre- 
existing government  programs  and  practloee 
within  their  own  state/:,  even  if  they  were  lu- 
stituied  by  Democrats  and  continue  to  h»vp 
their  support. 

This  new  trend,  whereby  goventors  such 
as  Brown,  Dukakis,  and  Dau  Walker  In  Il- 
linois frequently  position  themselves  as 
an ti -politicians  in  exposition  to  their  own 
Democratic  establishments  and  traditional 
supportive  interest  groups.  Ineluding 
teachers  and  labor  unions,  has  coincided  wiih 
the  general  deollna  In  public  support  for 
both  major  political  parties.  th«  steady  in- 
crease in  voters,  particularly  young  voters. 
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dnaaUytag  th—elrw  m  independects,  and 
tbe  pnnnt  low  Mtacm  In  which  aU  e«tab- 
lishmentarUn  tautttattooa  ar*  now  held. 

Soin»  crttlca  claim  tta«  Brown/DakaUs/ 
Walker  approach  U  calculated  posturing, 
--cl«*ned-ap  Wallaceism."  designed  to  ride 
the  pnblie  tide  of  discontent,  rather  than  a 
genuine  effwt  toward  a  new  Ideological  basis 
for  goTemment.  Or,  It  may  simply  be  a  natu- 
ral outoome  of  their  recognition  that  the 
reoesalon  has  shrunk  the  tax  dollars  available 
to  pay  for  gOTemment  services.  Whatever 
their  Internal  reasoning  for  their  actions. 
they  clearly  have  struck  a  receptive  chord 
with  an  oneertaln  and  alienttted  electorate. 
.  .  Any  government,  like  any  family, 
.  .  .  qtsnd  a  little  more  than  lt*aams. 
yoa  and  I  know  that  a  continuance  of 
tlMt  hahit  means  the  poorhouse."— Vtank- 
Un  D.  Booaev«lt 

New  Tovk  City,  more  than  any  other  city 
tn  Amerloa.  has  been  the  exemplar  of  Hew 
Daal  democracy  in  action,  a  melting  pot  of 
noM  wad  n«tton«lltlaa  providing  a  high  level 
of  RubUe  HTvleas  to  Its  dttaena.  Just  In  fact 
what  tb»  Dhlted  SUtes  could  be  If  only  leas- 
pragi'SKilvo  oonetltaencles  did  not  stand  In 
ttae  way.  TM  today  New  Tork  City  atanda  as 
M>o«lMr  kind  of  exemplar — $ia  billion  in 
dali*:  its  opsrating  budget  having  increased 
■IvfoM  In  It  years:  its  dty  government  em- 
ploytac  oM  out  of  23  city  residents.  Includ- 
ing dtlidran  and  retirees;  its  welfare  rolls  at 
one  mllUon  people;  its  human-reaouroe  costs 
■nkliig  np  one-fourth  of  the  city  budget; 
■ad  Its  debt  service  totaling  $1.6  bUIlon  this 
ymr. 

Of  ooona  this  disaster  cannot  be  laid  solely 
to  owr^ipncatlon  of  the  federal  New  Deal 
""^  on  a  local  level.  There  has  been  a  80- 
r  flight  by  taxpaylng  affluent  and  mlddle- 
-  flltlana,  and  many  buslneaees,  to  the 
■•  nbaie  has  been  the  disparity  in 
I  weUare  benefits  which  has  lured  the 
It  to  Mew  Tork  City  from  low-benefit 
.  These  have  been  the  floods  of  unskiUed 
and  flpanlnh  spciaklng  immigrants 
_  the  city's  traditional  opportunities. 
baa  been  the  unprecedented  growth 
la  lAber-nnlon  strength  and  poutioal  lever- 
■t»  m  the  dty. 

Tet  It  U  liMtlq>utable  that  a  D«>llferatlon 
ot  el^-adauntstered  programs  uft  led  to  a 
sttoatlOD  wbore  the  dty's  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals Oarpormtton.  which  operates  19  mu- 
alc^al  boapitals.  has  10,000  more  employees 
aov  tbaa  It  had  10  years  ago.  although  the 
patlamt  load  has  dropped  26  per  cent  In  that 
pstlod;  that  educational  employees  have  in- 
ttntmd  trom  44.000  in  IMO  to  80.000  today, 
■tttaaogb  p>iq)U  enrollment  has  remained  oon- 
■taat;  that  the  average  yearly  salary  for  dty 
smpioyMs,  $ltjOOO,  is  now  some  $3,000  more 
tliaa   ttie   average    for   private-sector   em- 
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The  reaction  of  the  average  dtlaen — that 
fbUow  we  Democrats  set  out  to  rescue  40 
yean  ago  through  governmental  programs 
and  servloes — may  not  be  far  from  that  ex- 
prasssd  In  a  letter  this  July  to  the  editor  of 
the  San  Prandaco  CKnmieile  by  one  Oeorge 
O.  MCNutt  of  Oaklaad.  California.  In  i^ 
■pooae  to  a  suggestion  by  eolumnlst  Jcaeph 
Kraft  that  Mew  Tork  and  other  financially- 
distressed  dtles  should  receive  more  federal 
assistance  : 

".  .  .  What's  fair  and  logical  about  the 
dUee'  ease?  Why  should  they  get  roan 
money? 

"If  you  and  I  continually  spend  more  than 
our  income,  will  our  frleiuUy  loan  company 
volunteer  free  money  or  the  welfare  office  pay 
our  debts?  Not  likely,  though  debt  stamps 
already  may  be  more  than  a  gleam  in  some 
congressman's  eye. 

"I  submit  dtles  plunge  Into  debt  not  be- 
causs  the  public  demands  services  beyond 
their  taxing  abilities,  but  because  ctty  offl- 
ciato  bsUeve  they  always  wUl  be  rescued  by 
federal  gnnts.  Can  this  beautiful  dream  by 
VS.  mayors  that  the  federal  treasury  Is  a 


bottomless  barrel  go  on  forever?  For  the  rt'- 
swer,  stay  tuned." 

Mr.  McNutfs  reaction  may  be  unfair   but 
It  Is  stu-ely  widely  held. 

One  conjures  a  vision  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican voters  seated  before  a  massive  tele- 
vision screen.  On  the  screen  is  portrayed  New 
Tork  City,  inundated  to  the  Empire  State 
Building's  50th  fioor  with  uncollected  gar- 
bage, picket  signs,  welfare  recipients  and 
protesting  city  employees.  Standing  astride 
It  all  in  a  hovering  cloud  of  pollution,  are 
Humphrey,  Ted  Kennedy,  Ed  Muskie,  and  the 
ghost  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  all  furiously  sign- 
ing new  laws  to  create  similar  situations  in 
the  voters  own  communities.  (It  Is  this  sym- 
boUc  New  York,  by  the  way,  that  our  party's 
eldere  in  their  wisdom  have  chosen  as  the  site 
of  our  19'76  national  convention). 

Regrettably,  the  1976  campaign  will  offer 
little  incentive  to  Democratic  Presidential 
candidates  to  test  and  explore  a  new  ap- 
proach to  governance.  The  primary  elections, 
and  caucuses  in  the  non-primary  statte  wUl 
be  decided  in  this  period  of  voter  Indifference 
not  by  the  presentetlon  of  any  new  Ideology 
by  a  Democratic  candidate,  but  rather  by  the 
voter-identification  and  voter-turnout  ac- 
tlvltes  of  smaU  cadres  of  organizers  woik- 
Ing  among  those  sUghtly-larger  numbers  ol 
voters  who  bother  to  concern  themsleves  with 
pre-general-dectlon  activity. 

Phr  the  PiaU  1076  general  election,  the  lines 
already  have  been  drawn.  Re^onding  to  the 
survey  data  principal  voter  concerns,  we 
Democrats  wUl  charge  that  President  Ford 
has  mismanaged  the  economy,  calculatedly 
caused  unemployment,  and— because  of  his 
ties  to  big  business — allowed  prices  to  go 
unchecked.  The  Preddent,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  portray  hlmseU  as  a  prudent  man  trying 
to  hold  down  irresponsible  and  inflationary 
Democratic  q^ndlng.  whUe  at  the  same  thne 
bringing  the  economy  slowly  but  steadily 
back  to  health.  ' 

With  the  national  electorate  preoccupied 
with  macroeconomics,  there  wUl  be  little 
reseon  for  the  Democratic  candidate  to  at- 
tempt a  redfinltlon  of  his  party's  approach 
to  pubUc  problems.  It  would  aU  seem  so 
much  fingerprint  to  voten  concerned  about 
Joba  and  grocery  prices.  But  the  issue  will  be 
lingering  then  nonetheteas  in  the  back  of 
the  public  mind.  ("Okay,  well  bring  the 
Democrats  back  one  more  time  because 
they're  better  on  jobs  and  economic  growth. 
But  they  better  stop  aU  this  big-government, 
social-welfare  spending  once  we  put  them  In. 
or  they've  had  It"). 

The  peril  will  be  that.  If  a  Democratic 
Preddent  U  elected— and  activist  New  Deal- 
ers Humphrey  and  Kennedy  would  seem  at 
this  point  the  most  likely  Democratic  candi- 
dates or,  perhi^»s,  ticket— his  first  Instinct 
will  be  to  quickly  form  his  new  Administra- 
tion out  of  the  cadre  of  Kennedy-Johnson 
alumni  huddled  together  for  mutual  support 
in  acadwmla  and  the  Northeast  corridor 

It  takes  Uttle  Imagination  to  foresee  a  first 
1077  Democratic  Cabinet  meeting,  a  meeting 
in  which  an  HBW  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen. 
Attorney  Oeneral  NichoUM  Katzenbach  and 
**""  Secretary  Shriver,  among  others,  get 
underway  by  simultaneously  saying:  "Now, 
where  were  we  before  we  were  so  rudely 
Interrupted?" 

C<Aen.  Kateenbach,  and  Shriver,  and 
hundreds  like  them  who  served  faithfully 
and  honwably  through  the  ISWs,  could 
only  change  their  habits  of  governance  by 
a  wrenchhig  act  of  win,  or  on  specific  and 
constant  direction  of  a  President  determined 
to  rtiake  his  party's  philosophy  into  a  new 
pattern. 
That  is  not  to  say  it  could  not  be  done. 
It  would  serve  the  Democratic  Party  w«U 
to  retrace  Its  stops  to  the  19301i  period  for 
Inqilratlon.  In  doing  so.  we  m%ht  conclude 
that  we  as  a  party  have  long  since  confused 
our  ends  and  means. 


The  end  in  the  1930's  was  to  biaid  a  safety 
net  of  economic  security  beneath  the  aver- 
age citizen.  The  means — in  a  period  when 
the  government  had  previously  provided  no 
safety  net  at  all— was  to  devise  a  series  of 
federaliy-fimded  and  administered  pro- 
grams. 

The  end,  too,  was  to  redress  the  imbalances 
of  power  among  the  various  private  jmd  pub- 
__U»  iiniltutions,  so  as  to  create  a  more  Just 
social  and  economic  order.  The  means  was 
to  add  power  to  the  federal  government,  to 
labor  unions  and  farm  cooperatives,  and  to 
diminish  or  regulate  the  power  of  previously- 
unchecked  business  and  financial  interests 
and  less-progressive  state  and  local  govern- 
mental units. 

Our  ends.  It  would  seem,  are  still  more 
than  valid.  But  our  society  Is  no  longer  the 
society  of  the  1930'8,  and  the  means  reqiUre 
adjustment. 

The  first  1000  days  of  a  new  Democratic 
Presidency  could  be  well  used  to  promulgate 
a  new  agenda,  concentrating  on  reorganiza- 
tlOTi  and  management  of  the  whole  govern- 
mental process.  Such  an  agenda  would  In- 
clude a  ruthless  reexamlnsUon  of  every  fed- 
eraUy-funded  and  administered  agency  and 
program. 

It  would  not  discard  out-of-hand,  for  In- 
stance, the  1971  reorganization  pn^KJsals, 
prepared  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Execu- 
tive RecM^anlzation,  which  would  have  dis- 
mantled the  Departmento  of  Agriculture. 
Commerce.  Interior.  Labor,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  Health.  Education  and 
WeUare,  and  TransportoUon  and  consoUdat- 
ed  their  present  overlapping  and  imcoordl- 
nated  functions  in  tour  departmento  of  Hu- 
man Resources.  Natural  Resources,  Com- 
munity Development  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment. "^ 

A  Democratic  President  also  would  review 
the  entire  regulatory  structure— the  present 
Pord  AdmhUstratlon  "regulatonr  reform" 
prc^osals  seeming  Uttle  more  than  the  Is- 
suance of  hunting  licenses  to  the  RepubUcan 
Party's  heartland,  blg-buslness  constituency. 
Reorganization  could  eliminate  many  du- 
plicate  agencies  and  services,  and  save  tax- 
payers' doUars.  It  also,  of  course,  would  face 
a  hornet's  nest  of  protest  from  counUev 
special -interest  groups— Including  many  <rf 
the  Democratic  Party's  allies  In  organised 
labor;  many  present  Congressional  commit- 
tee chairmen;  and  most  of  the  430.000  em- 
ployees of  the  agencies  Involved. 

But  the  net  result  of  such  a  reorganiza- 
tion would  be  a  federal  government  orga- 
nized according  to  fimction  and  goal,  rathtt 
than  program. 

The  present  organization  has  meant  that 
each  special  Interest  has  viewed  ite  Cabinet- 
level  department  as  Ito  private  adyocato  at 
the  White  House— i.e..  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment dominated  by  business,  a  Labor  De- 
partment dominated  by  organized  labor,  an 
Agrlcultxire  Department  dominated  by  agri- 
cultural pressure  groups,  an  HEW  responding 
to  senior-citizen,  medical,  educational  and 
welfare  lobbies,  an  ICO  dominated  by  ship- 
pers and  truckers.  In  such  an  environment, 
it  is  all  but  impossible  to  cutback  or  elimi- 
nate an  ah^Kly-exlstlng  program.  But  under 
a  consoUdatlon,  such  as  that  proposed  five 
years  ago,  constituent  groups  would  be  forced 
to  deal  with  new  departments — often  in  com- 
petition with  other  constituent  groups — con- 
cerned with  the  overall  public  Interest  rather 
than  that  of  a  narrow  sector. 

Then  there  are  the  1,260  federal  advisory 
boards,  committees,  commissions  and  coun- 
cils— filled  by  some  24,000  private  citizens 
and  pubUc  offlciaU,  staffed  by  more  than  4,- 
000  federal  employees — which  cost  $76  mll- 
Uon annually.  The  $76  miUlon  Involved  Is,  by 
federal  government  standards,  atw^n  change. 
But  the  symbolic  act  of  their  aboUUon  would 
gain  a  new  President  much  more  than  that 
In  public  esteem.  The  Board  of  Tea  Tasters, 
the    Panel    on    Sunb\im    Treatment,    the 
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Women's  Advisory  Committee  on  Aviation,  a 
review  Committee  on  laxatives,  and  the 
Dance  Advisory  Committee  are  among  the 
many  advisory  bodies  which  would  never  be 
missed.  Some  have  not  met  In  many  months. 

Far  more  Importantly,  a  new  Democratic 
agenda  should  make  a  serious  attempt  to  deal 
with  what  in  shorthand  is  now  called  "the 
welfare  mess,"  but  includes  not  only  welfare 
per  se,  but  the  multitude  of  welt-intended 
tacome  maintenance  and  transfer-payment 
programs  which  have  spawned  their  own  bu- 
reaucratic abuses  while  in  many  cases 
stripping  their  recipients  of  human  dignity. 

The  headlines  abound:  "Food  Stamp  Costs 
RUe  from  $36.1  MUllon  to  $4.9  Billion  In  10 
Tears,  $6  Billion  Cost  Expected  in  1976"; 
"Social  Sectu-ity  Overpayments  May  Total  $1 
Billion  Since  January  1974,  Others  Underpaid 
by  $36  Million,  Overtime  to  Correct  Errors 
Totals  $50  Million";  "Welfare  Mothers  Stand 
In  Line  at  6  a.m.  for  Chance  to  Pill  Out  Day's 
Quota  of  Application  Forms." 

Senator  McOovem  was  politically  wounded 
In  1972  by  his  proposal,  borrowed  from  James 
Tobln  of  Yale,  for  a  negative  income  tax  to 
replace  the  present  welter  of  programs.  Yet 
the  relative  simplicity  of  such  an  approach, 
administered  through  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  whereby  every  family  would  be  guar- 
anteed an  Income  floor  above  an  established 
minimum  level,  would  seem  vastly  preferable 
to  the  present  maddening  patchwoi-k  of  Dem- 
ocratic-conceived programs — each  requiring 
Its  own  bureaucracy;  each  subject  to  ite  own 
errors  of  admlnlstratton;  each  captive  to  the 
constituencies  which  benefit  from  It.  To 
those  who  patronizingly  say  that  the  poor,  if 
guaranteed  a  minimiim  income,  could  not  be 
trusted  to  make  proper  decisions  about  use  of 
their  money  (whereas  food  stamps,  for  In- 
stance, can  only  be  used  for  purchase  of 
food) ,  one  can  only  point  to  1960's  minimum- 
Income  experhnente  where  reclpiente  spent 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  their  income  on 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

A  new  agenda  also  should  make  some  at- 
tempt at  establishing  a  workable  Incomes 
policy  which  will  exert  dlsdpllne  not  only 
upon  those  large,  prlce-admlnistered  Indus- 
tries unresponsive  to  normal  cooc^wtltlve  fac- 
tors but  also,  far  more  difficult,  upon  a  labor 
movement  which  forms  the  heart  of  tbe 
Democratic  Party's  political  support. 

John  Kenneth  Galbralth  says  in  Uonep: 
"A  central  featture  of  modem  economic  so- 
ciety Is  the  rejection  by  snbordlnato  rlntees 
of  tbe  prescriptive  Ilmlto  on  their  Income  and 
coosumptton.  untb  thla  rejection  go  claims 
oa  production  that  cannot  be  met;  from 
these  claims  come  Inflatton." 

If  one  substitutes  "labor  umons"  tat  "sub- 
ordinate classes."  Oalbralth's  stotement  rings 
mere  true.  For.  in  the  lato  lft70*s,  organlaed 
taUMr— especlaUy  the  teacher  and  pubUe- 
employee  unions,  paid  with  public  funds — 
can  no  longer,  as  in  the  1930's,  be  exempt 
trom  our  short-list  of  institutions  which 
sometimes  exert  their  power  to  the  average 
citizen's  detriment. 

Labor  pays  our  bills,  reglstera  our  voten, 
and  lobbies  for  our  leglslatton.  But,  dearly, 
we  as  a  party  no  longer  can  reflexlvely  en- 
dorse labor's  program  as  our  own — except  In 
those  cases  where  we  think  it  makes  sense. 
It's  a  proUem  we  never  talk  about,  but  fl- 
naUy  must  face  on  a  national  level  as  It  Is 
being  faced  dally  on  a  stoto  and  local  level. 

There  must  be  a  hard  look.  too.  at  the  fed- 
eral government's  present-day  relationship 
to  state  and  local  govemmente. 

Revenue-sharing,  conceived  In  1964  by 
Democratic  economists  Walter  Heller  and 
Jo^ph  Pechman,  has  been  inany  things  to 
many  people.  Early  advocates  of  revenue- 
sharing  pdnted  out  that  federal  taxes  were 
preferable  to  state  and  local  taaes  because, 
by  and  large,  they  were  vastly  mor«  progiaa- 
8lve.  Pu  better,  they  reasoned,  to  dtetribut* 
monies  to  states  and  localities  through  reve- 


nue sharing  than  through  federal  tax  reduc- 
tion, since  the  states  and  localities  would  rely 
in  the  latter  case  on  unprogresstve  tejces  to 
raise  their  funds.  Since  then,  however,  the 
federal  payroll  tax  has  risen  so  steeply  as  to 
make  it  more  regressive  than  moat  stote  and 
local  property  and  sales  taxes. 

But  It  was  not  just  tax  progresslvlsm  which 
we  originally  considered.  In  the  early  days, 
revenue-sharlng's  Democratic  adherents 
argued  too  that,  through  the  federal  govern- 
ment's distribution  of  monies  to  the  states,  it 
would  also  be  able  to  control  its  uses  (Again, 
our  old  belief  that  states  and  localities  were 
simply  not  to  be  trusted).  Surely,  we  rea- 
soned, we  enlightened  social  engineers  at  the 
federal  level  could  better  judge  where  the 
money  should  go  than  those  grubby  elected 
ofBcials  at  the  grassroote. 

But  this,  too,  proved  to  be  a  two-edged 
sword.  The  Nixon  Administration,  not  shar- 
ing our  high  social  purposes,  used  revenue 
sharing  as  a  screen  for  reduction  of  some  of 
our  favorite  federal  grant  programs  in  the 
social  areas.  Governors  and  mayore  found 
themselves  not  receiving  the  us\ial  federal 
grant  assistance  pltis  revenue  sharing,  but 
revenue  sharing  instead  of  federal  grante. 
As  a  sweetener  to  states  and  localities,  a  shift 
began  from  strlctly-dellmlnted  ground  rules 
under  which  tbe  revenue-sharing  monies 
could  be  used  to  no-strings-attacbed  funds 
called  "general  revenue  sharing." 

One  wonders  U  Nixon  was  not  right 
(heresy!)  in  using  revenue-sharing  as  a  dis- 
guised means  of  stopping  the  growth  in  fed- 
eral grant  programs.  When  President  Elsen- 
hower left  office,  there  were  some  100  federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  costing  $7  billion  an- 
nually. When  President  Johnson  departed, 
there  were  530,  costing  $24  billion.  Now  there 
aie  975.  costing  $52  billion  annually.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wd- 
fare  alone  has  274  such  programs,  each  ad- 
ministered by  Ite  own  bureaucracy,  each  re- 
quiring comparable  bureaucrades  at  state 
and  local  level  to  apply  for  and  admlnlstor 
the  grante.  But  extrapolations  by  revenue- 
shartag  authority  Ray  Whitman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  indicate  that,  had  the 
1973  Nixon  turnaround  not  taken  place, 
grant  programs  would  today  cost  $86  blUloal 

Federal  grant  programs  obviously  need  to 
be  brought  under  even  tighter  control.  ("It's 
mind-boggling  to  try  to  keep  up  with  all 
the  federal  programs  that  come  down  the 
pike."  Democratic  Oovemor  Robert  Straub  of 
Oregon  said  in  a  recent  interview,  "And  It's 
confusing  to  try  to  cope  with  all  the  rules 
ami  regulattons  that  have  to  be  dealt  with*^. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  should  we  not  also 
review  revenue-sharing  gls  a  long-term  con- 
cept? 

Aa  noted,  the  federal  tax  system  no  longer 
Is  more  progressive  than  many  stote  and  local 
systems.  Thns  revenue-sharing  loees  ito  at- 
tractiveness In  that  respect.  Secondly,  do  we 
Demoerata  still  really  believe  that  ttgfat  fed- 
eral guidelines  should  be  attached  to  rev- 
enue-sharing funds  on  the  basis  that  federal 
bureaucrats  can  make  better  judgmente 
about  their  use  than  local  elected  officials.  If 
we  do  not  believe  the  guidelines  to  be  neces- 
sary, why  should  we  interpose  the  federal 
government  at  all  In  the  tax  collection-public 
expenditure  process  at  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment? 

Surely,  In  an  era  when  people  desperately 
seek  accountability  and  respooalveness  from 
tbe  nearest  level  of  government,  we  should 
reconsider  any  concept  which  would  seem 
to  move  In  the  other  direction.  Rather  than 
collecting  tax  monies  from  stetes  and  local- 
ities, and  then  sending  them  back,  shouldn't 
the  fetteral  gownmenC  Instead  return  this 
authority — and  responsUitUtiy — to  state  and 
local  officials  directly  accMmtahle  to  tltelr 
own  oonstltusuolee?  -r  -    ' 

Why  doat  w*  Xtmooficn^  at  a  homely 
local  levd,  conoentrato  on  the  i1r<iii<filji 
needed   reorganizations   and   oonsolldatlom 


which  must  take  place  in  America's  major 
metropoltton  areas,  which  suffer  from  even 
worse  overlaps  of  government  program  and 
authority  than  the  federal  government  does? 
How  can  we  help  create  new  lines  of  metro- 
politan and  regional  govertuBent  authority? 
How  can  dupUcatlve  and  wasteful  texiug 
jurisdictions  more  rationally  be  redrawn? 
How.  la  fact,  can  we  help  restore  the  average 
citizen's  confidence  that  the  pothole  to  bis 
street  quickly  can  be  repaired  without  the 
matter  passing  through  dozens  of  anony- 
mous bureauci-atic  hands,  up  to  the  federal 
level  and  back?  How -can  he  come  to  know 
that,  down  his  street,  or  In  his  precinct 
(as  In  Mayor  Daley's  Chicago,  whatever  its 
other  faults)  there  is  someone  to  see  who 
can  fix  the  pothole? 

Now,  in  our  Bicentennial  Year,  are  we  as 
a  party  to  devote  ourselves,  figuratively,  to 
tixliig  govenimeutal  potholes? 

People  we  know  have  been  trying  to  tell 
us  something. 

Bill  Moyers,  former  assistant  to  Pre&ldent 
Johnson  now  a  syndicated  columnist  and 
broadcaster:  "One  (Democratic)  economist 
sent  LBJ  a  memo  referring  to  Amcrlea's  fu- 
ture as  an  'Inexhaustible  cornucopia.'  And 
we  bcUeved  It  ...  As  the  commltmento  grew, 
the  ability  to  finance  them  deeltaed  .  .  . 
Thus,  the  predix»ment  we  face  today:  who 
will  get  what?'V 

Alice  Bivlln,  economist,  former  HEW  of- 
fidal  under  President  Jt^inson  now  heading 
the  Congre&sional  Budget  Office:  "...  Lib- 
erals ^re  going  to  have  to  state  the  costs 
and  face  the  music.  New  programs  are  sus- 
pect. Tliere  really  haven't  been  any  big  new 
breakthrough  in  10  yean,  but  a  lot  of  lib- 
erals haven't  recognized  this  fact  yet.  that 
what  worked  in  the  sixties  isnt  working 
anymore." 

The  Trilateral  Commleeioa.  task  feeee  re- 
port <m  tbe  Oovemability  of  Deaaocfaeics: 
"The  challenges  which  democratic  (ovem- 
mente  face  now  are  the  producto  of  .  . .  past 
successes  as  well  as  ch&ngea  In  past  trends. 
The  Incorporation  of  substantial  elements 
of  the  population  into  the  middle  class  has 
escalated  their  expectotions  and  asplrationi*. 
thereby  caushig  a  more  intense  reaction  if 
these  are  not  met  in  reality.  Broadened  po- 
litical partic^Mtion  has  Increased  the  de- 
nxanda  on  government.  Wldeepccad  material 
weU-being  has  caused  a  autetaatlal  portion 
of  the  population,  particularly  among  the 
young  and  the  'Intellectual'  professional 
daeses.  to  adopt  new  life  styles  and  new 
soctel-poIltlcBl  values." 

Jeaeph  Callfano.  attorney,  former  special 
asslstont  for  domestic  affaire  to  Presldenr 
Johnson:  "The  American  people  have  be- 
come so  jaded  with  poUtlcal  promlaes  that 
most  hold  politicians  In  leas  esteem  than 
frontier  settlers  held  snake-oU  salesmen. 
Over  the  past  generation,  the  drum  beats 
of  exaggerated  promise  has  been  far  more 
tfeblUtoting  to  the  poUtical  cobadve  fabric 
of  American  sodety  than  even  the  grossest 
dlsBCmbllng  of  Richard  Nfaum  and  Ron 
Ziegler." 

Alvln  Toffler,  futurist,  to  dlsfnignlng  what 
he  foresees  as  "a  long  period  of  nonserenity" : 
"Well  have  to  scrap  our  obsolete  ideologies — 
the  old  political  labels  like  'left  wing'  or 
'right  wing'  .  .  .  What  we  need  is  not  a  sin- 
gle, great  master  plan  to  the  White  Royse. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unworkable.  What's 
needed  is  a  process  for  generating,  changing 
regenerating  plans  at  the  regional,  local  and 
community  level,  and  In  every  todustry  and 
nonprofit  sector.  There's  yoiu*  queEtion  about 
who  Is  to  do  It.  Traditional  plaimlng  Is  based 
on  the  idea  that  ordinary  lay  dtlians  are 
dumb  and  pa.sslve.  It's  elitist  and  subject  to 
capture  by  powerful  Interesto.  The  alterna- 
tivn  Is  'antlo*patory  demoeraey'  .  .  .  VnleBS 
yon  have  feedback  coming  to  from  minions 
of  ordinary  people  whoae  Uvea  are  aSeoted, 
and  unless  those  minions  of  cwtlnary  people 
can  alter  the  plans,  you  not  only  create  ihe 
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conmtlaaa  for  frlMuUy  ftacittB'  but  tb«  poe- 
stblUttM  of  mamtn  (UaMtar  m  wen." 

The  Dwnoeimtle  Party,  sine*  1968,  has  d«- 
vatMl  itmit  intcmally  to  maaslve  Inatltu- 
tional  ntorm,  making  to  craat*  in  fact  tbe 
"antlelpatorT  damoeracy"  that  TaO&t  pro- 
poaaa.  Xa  aU  oaaaa  In  tbla  proccas,  we  have 
opted  for  wider  pubUe  participation  rather 
ttaan  leaa  .  .  .  for  more  decentralization  ol 
deelaloo-inaklng  r»thar  than  leaa  .  .  .  for, 
In  abort,  the  reqwnalveneaa  that  both  the 
tlmaa  and  tbe  ftbaaglng  electorate  demand. 
We  aa  a  polttloal  party  have  reached  a  firm 
decialon  to  llaten  aa  well  aa  to  act. 

Yet  our  OTeraU  hl^ber  objectlvea  have  not 
changed.  We  atlU  abare  a  rlslon  of  our  society 
that  baglaa  not  with  General  Motors  or  some 
mythical  "free  enterprise  system"  but  with 
the  immtgrant  cttlaen — ^whatever  his  race,  re- 
ligion or  nationality — seeking  a  new  life  In 
»  freer,  more  just  land. 

On  that  ettlaan'B  behalf,  we  shoiUd  begin 
to  apply  In  our  approach  to  government  the 
aama  prinrtplea  we  already  are  applying  In 
the  prooaaa  at  Oamooratlo  Party  refonn. 

Wa  ham  no  need  for  defenslvenaas  about 
our  raoaot  paat.  In  40-odd  years,  wa  Demo- 
crata  bav*  baan  Instrumental  In  building  the 
traaal,  moat  proaperona  society  in  hiunan  hla- 
tory.  Our  eommttmeBt  to  social  Justice  has 
auatataad  ttaalf  throiigh  even  the  moet  com- 
Irtaeant  paaaagea  of  the  period.  Nonetheleas, 
tf  «•  want  tha  Amerloan  people  to  ask  us  for 
•a  aoaotw.  wa'd  damned  weU  ^tetter  flU  those 
real  potbolaa  our  freewheeling  cavalcade  of 
progrsaa  baa  l«ft  In  its  wake. 


THE  DANGERS  OP  INFLATION 

BCr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
tbe  House  Committee  oa  Ways  and 
Means  rejected  President  Ford's  proposal 
totte  pannanent  tax  cuts  to  an  overall 
sptnttDg  limitation.  In  my  view  that  was 
a  meet  unwise  decision,  one  which  I  hope 
the  Senate  win  quickly  reverse.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  have  not  lost  sight  of 
the  dangers  of  Inflation,  even  if  Congress 
has. 

In  tUat  eotmection.  Mr.  President,  last 
Frldasr's  Salt  Lake  Tribune  carried  an 
•rtlde  by  OurM  Flnley  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  ta  wlilch  he  welsOis  the  relative 
seriousness  of  inflation  and  recession. 
Clearly,  he  concludes.  Inflation  is  worse, 
since  its  early  appearance  is  not  seen  as 
bad;  by  the  time  it  Is  recognised  as  evil. 
it  is  too  late.  Rl^t  now,  we  are  seeing 
fnrther  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that 
judgment  as  Congress  rushes  to  Increase 
the  deficit  position  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ermnent.  stoking  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures which  have  such  a  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  the  old.  the  poor,  and  on  the 
capital  maitets  of  this  Nation. 

Mr:  Prerident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  In  the  Bicord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PD{«MC(a&  Pocus:   Imt.ftTioH  More  Viciotrs 
Tmx  BacnsmN  Errscr 


(By  Harold  Plnl«y) 

"I  wish  you'd  make  up  your  mind  as  to 
which  Is  worse,  inflation  or  recession.**  Hie 
answer  Is  easy.  Inflation  during  1074  went  to 
greater  axtremaa  than  recession  in  any  year 
since  tbe  isaoa  and  is  more  of  a  long-term 
threat  to  our  way  of  Ufe. 

Inflation  U  a  more  vicious  problem  t»Tffn 
receaalon  Inasmuch  as  It  aeams  a  healthy 
development  In  ita  early  s^itgea  wbeieaa  roooa 
sion  li  new  popubv.  In  (tet,  a  major  raa- 
.«on  inflattOB  baa  beeb  so  damaging  tn  raoaot 


years  is  that  the  Depression  was  so  severe 
that  Inflation  was  widely  welcomed  as  a  cure. 
The  reoeaaion  of  1974-76  la  very  mUd 
when  compared  with  the  Depression.  Its  im- 
pact on  the  \mempIoyed  U  cushioned  by  un- 
en4>loyment  compensation,  and  businesses 
have  had  the  benefit  of  an  uniisually  long 
period  of  prosperity. 

AT  LOWEST  LEVEI, 

The  stock  market  in  late  1974  was  at  its 
lowest  level  In  many  years,  reflecting  great 
pessimism  in  the  minds  of  Investors  because 
both  inflation  and  prospects  of  recession 
were  serious  at  the  same  time.  The  vigorous 
raUy  of  the  first  half  of  1075  anticipated 
considerable  easing  of  both  problems,  which 
became  evident  this  siunmer. 

The  decline  since  July  16  reflects  a  few 
weeks  of  new  inflation  at  a  double-digit  an- 
nual rate  and  the  realization  that  recovery 
In  business  activity  is  proceeding  at  a  slower 
rate  than  expected  in  early  summer. 

My  contention  is  that  an  additional  year 
of  mild  recovery  or  continued  recession  in 
the  long  run  would  be  beneflcial  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  because  it  would  pro- 
vide the  background  for  ftuther  cooling  of 
inflation  and  yet  permit  a  comfortable  stand- 
ard of  living  for  most  Americans. 

OBXancSNTAL  TO  COUNTBT 

The  lush  exta«vagance  of  peak  prosperity 
may  seem  temporarily  gratifying,  but  Is 
delTimental  to  the  country  because  it  Is  pro- 
duced only  by  excessive  debt,  depletion  of 
natural  resources,  and  ruinous  Inflation.  A 
more  austere  wray  of  life  permits  reduction 
of  debt,  increased  rate  of  saving,  and  com- 
petitive prices. 

Many  young  people  assume  that  promo- 
tion of  an  ever  higher  standard  of  living  Is 
mandatory  because  It  was  the  accepted  goal 
for  so  many  years  from  the  early  1930s  untu 
the  early  19709. 

However,  public  sentiment  in  this  area  has 
swung  in  long  cycles  through  the  centuries. 
We  are  now  seeing  increasing  evidence  that 
hiflation  Is  becoming  poUtlcally  unpopular 
and  that  fiscal  sanity,  reduction  of  debt, 
conservation  of  resources,  and  emphasis  on 
comforts  rather  than  luxuries  are  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  dtlzenry. 
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BICENTENNIAL  BLUES  IN 
BOSTON 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
the  attenticHi  of  Senators  to  an  artkde 
from  the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Bi- 
centennial Blues  in  Boston." 

In  this  article  Jonathan  Kozol  has 
very  articulately  chronicled  the  condi- 
tions and  events  that  many  poor  and  de- 
prived people  are  forced  to  endure  in 
some  communities  of  Boston,  Mass. 

For  a  long  time.  Mr.  Kozol  has  cam- 
paigned for  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions In  our  schools  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  poor  and  oppressed  citizens 
must  live. 

■nie  following  article  is  excerpted  from 
Mr.  Kozol's  forthcoming  new  book  en- 
titled "The  Night  Is  Dark  and  I  Am  Par 
FrtHn  Home." 

IWs  extract  from  the  book  Is  excep- 
tionally wen  written  and  I  feel  it  clearly 
deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  coneagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscorb  the  article  en- 
titled "Bicentennial  Blues  In  Boston"  by 
Jonathan  KoaoL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 


BWENTENNUL  Bluxs  xk  Boeioif 
(By  Jonathan  Kozol) 
I  live  today  in  a  remarkable  section  of  » 
very  great,  and  old,  tormented  town. 

The  town  Is  Boston.  The  section  u  the 
strange,  historic— and  despairing— South 
End.  WUliam  Uoyd  Garrison  and  Harriet 
Tubman  both  have  taken  sanctuary  in  this 
section  of  the  town.  A  yoimg  black  streetwise 
pimp  and  dealer,  with  reddish  "conk"  and  a 
flamboyant  zoot  suit,  lived  and  loved  and 
hustled  in  this  neighborhood  in  1946.  Tears 
later,  after  he  received  his  education  In  the 
prison  system  of  our  state,  he  changed  his 
name  to  Malcolm  X. 

Malcolm's  South  End  stiU  existe,  at  least 
In  part,  today.  It  will  not  be  found,  however 
on  that  mandatory  tourist  trek  known  by 
some  Irony,  as  "The  Freedom  TraU."  that 
costly  stroll  contrived  by  Boston  merchants 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  our  business- 
minded  Mayor,  to  hustle  some  money  from 
the  second  Centennial  of  the  birth  of  free- 
dom in  this  land. 

If  you  should  come  to  Boston  one  day  lu 
the  next  few  years,  take  the  counsel  of  an  old 
and  penny-pinching  citizen  of  town:  Skip 
the  Freedom  Trail!  Cut  out  on  the  entiw 
patched-together  fake-colonial  setup  that 
has  been  so  avariciously  devised  to  catch  your 
dollars  as  they  fall.  You'll  lose  the  chance  to 
buy  a  lot  of  tinsel,  trinkets  and  a  guaranteed 
breakable  replica  of  Paul  Revere.  Instead,  you 
might  learn  something  about  freedom. 

Come  over  instead  and  take  a  good  long 
stroll  around  the  oldest  section  of  the  South 
End.  Twenty  thousand  people  now  claim  resi- 
dence within  these  blocks.  \wth  the  excep- 
tton  of  a  number  of  well-demarcated  Islands 
of  white  middle-class  houses,  the  largest 
niunber  of  the  people  here  remain  stUl  black 
and  Puerto  Rlcan,  poor-white,  Chinese,  Syr- 
Ian  and  Lebanese. 

In  one  direction  or  another,  the  neighbor- 
hood encompasses  approximately  fifty  square 
blocks.  Many  buildings  have  been  boarded 
up:  some  are  stUl  partly  occupied,  one  or  two 
families  camping  out  in  partly  heated  rooms. 
There  are  many  broken-down  rooming 
hotises.  crumbling  brownstones,  urlne-smell- 
Ing  city  welfare  projects. 

In  the  aUeyways  and  on  the  fringes  of  this 
neighborhood  there  are  large  numbers  of  poor 
derelicts:  solitary  men,  pennlleea  old  women, 
doeens  of  whom  die  along  the  sidewalks  or 
between  the  cars  each  winter,  2.000  heroin 
addicts  and  4,000  homeless  men,  many  of 
them  alcoholics  who  Mve  on  the  cheapest 
brand  of  sweet  wine.  The  largest  numbms. 
though,  are  neither  derelicts  nor  alcoholles. 
They  are  the  poor,  the  black,  the  undefended. 
I  do  not  know  all  of  the  houses  and  the 
buildings  in  these  fifty  blocks.  I  know  per- 
haps fifteen  or  twenty  houses  in  about  tea 
secUons.  I  have  a  picture,  then,  of  what  Ufe 
might  be  like  for  many  people  I  do  not  know.  ^ 
In  the  kitchen,  faucets  keep  on  dripping,  I 
water  leaking  also  imdemeath  the  sink  and  ' 
in  the  bath.  Heat  is  often  choking  and  cannot 
bo  turned  down;  yet.  in  some  of  the  buildings 
there  is  no  heat  at  all  and  children  keep  on 
outside  coats  aU  day. 

Potato-chip  bags,  part  empty,  get  kicked 
under  kitchen  tables.  Cold  food  hardens  on 
the  plates  inside  the  sink,  while  mother  is 
sick,  or  working  nights,  and  the  eldest  child 
is  an  11 -year-old  girl  who  cannot  cope  with 
all  the  needs  and  voices,  appetites  and  tem- 
pers of  the  younger  ones. 

In  the  choking  heat,  one  large  blue  light, 
the  huge  TV,  is  never  shut  off  but  keeps 
pumping  out  the  sound.  Ilka  an  extra  and 
maniacal  presence  in  the  room,  of  an  endless 
series  of  kiddles'  cartoons,  advertisements  for 
racing  tracks  and  miniature  cars,  for  plas- 
tic garbage  bags  and  for  fnilt-flavored  wines 
to  go  with  candlelight  and  dinner. 

There  are  some  books  In  the  Uvlng  room. 
but  many  are  torn  up,  lost  or  soattend 
among    underpants    and    sofas.    Homework 
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papers  are  also  torn  up.  shredded,  lost  or 
scattered. 

If  I  bad  to  describe  the  total  experience 
of  these  children  with  a  single  phrase,  I 
would  speak  of  it  as  a  life  of  stifling  slowly 
among  dirty  underclothes,  millions  of  roaches 
and  the  endless  hypnotism  of  one  large  blue 
light. 

I  go  downstairs  and  walk  out  onto  Shaw- 
mut  Avenue. 

Standing  here,  I  ask  myself,  like  someone 
who  attempts  to  take  his  own  pulse:  What, 
then,  do  I  think  about  these  children?  I  find 
that  what  I  Uxlnk,  what  I  experience  and 
feel  and  Uve  with,  Is  that  everything  is  get- 
ting better  all  the  time,  that  change  is  some- 
how on  the  way,  that  time  Is  on  the  side 
of  children  such  as  these,  the  next  year  can- 
not be  the  same  as  this  year.  School  will  be 
happier.  Mother  will  come  home  all  better 
from  the  hospital.  The  children  wUl  eat  real 
meals.  Their  teeth  wiU  stop  rotting.  Someone 
will  fix  the  drip  under  the  sink. 

It  Is  like  mental  Illness.  There  Is  no  basis 
for  this  optimism.  I  go  back  next  year,  and 
things  are  no  better.  The  children  are  settled 
only  a  little  deeper  In  squalor  and  despair, 
dying  amid  potato-chip  bags  and  nonstop 
television.  Two  years  later,  I  go  back  once 
more.  They  are  In  a  new  apartment  In  an- 
other section  now:  new  objects.  Junk  com- 
modities piled,  torn  and  ruined  on  the  bath- 
room floor,  \mderueath  the  TV  and  beside 
the  door.  The  sink  works;  but  plaster  falls 
out  of  tbe  celling,  and  the  whole  place  stinks 
of  urine  and  unwashed  diapers.  There  Is  a 
new  baby.  The  oldest  child  Is  her  mother. . . . 
I  walk  often  in  the  neighborhood  at  night. 
In  tbe  streets  are  children  I  have  known  for 
years.  When  we  are  together,  we  have  fun 
and  feel  at  ease  with  one  another.  We  fool 
around.  We  do  things  that  are  silly. 

Later,  In  the  quiet  of  my  own  apartment. 
I  find  that  I  am  thinking  once  again  of  a 
particular  child  by  the  name  of  Peter.  Z  knew 
Peter  for  a  year,  thinking  him  to  be  about 
eight  or  nine  before  I  learned  he  was  four- 
teen. I  wrote  that  off  to  noalnutrltlon.  We 
could  feed  him.  my  girl  friend  and  I.  when 
he  came  by  for  supper,  or  else  we  could  go 
over  to  his  place  and  nutke  sure  he'd  had 
his  supper.  So  we'd  go  there,  or  he'd  be  here, 
and  we'd  cook  something  good,  spaghetti 
with  hambvuger.  or  good  lamb  chops,  some- 
thing like  that,  make  him  eat,  sit  down  and 
eat  with  him:  "Come  on,  let's  eat  It  all  up, 
Peter  I" 

At  night,  sometimes,  as  late  as  twelve,  my 
doorbell  rings  and  Peter's  down  there:  hxm- 
gry.  He  has  known,  by  now,  at  least  six  dif- 
ferent white  men  and  white  women.  Just  like 
me,  cadging  his  meals  and  shirts  and  shoes 
and  short-term  love.  Now  moet  of  them  are 
gone  but  Peter  makes  the  rounds.  I  find  my- 
self afraid  to  go  out  nights  tot  fear  that  tae'U 
be  sitting  on  the  stoop  in  the  front  when 
I  get  home. 

So  we  do  good,  as  we  believe  we  ought  to, 
and  for  a  year  at  more  we  tell  oxirselves  that 
he  needs  fattening.  And  he  has  trouble  learn- 
ing In  the  school.  But  we  say  he's  Just  hun- 
gry in  the  mornings.  A  year  has  come,  a  year 
has  gone. 

One  day,  I  am  forced  to  recognize  that 
Peter  is  no  longer  growing  at  a  normal  rate. 
I  go  into  a  panic,  and  the  world  falls  into 
pieces.  We  have  tests  made:  a  psychological 
exam.  Peter  is  examined  by  a  specialist  on 
growth  and  on  the  nervous  system.  The  word 
he  brings  into  our  life  is  this:  "microce- 
phalic." It  is  a  term  that  has  to  do  with  brain 
development.  Brain  growth  was  Impeded 
prior  to  birth  or  else  in  Infancy;  he  will  not 
grow  up  to  normal  size.  We  protest  to  the 
doctor,  whom  we  do  not  know:  "He  Is  only 
the  size  of  a  smaU  child." 

The  doctor  is  firm  In  his  professional  deci- 
sion: "ThU  voung  man  will  not  grow  trp  to 
normal  site."  He  can  learn.  He  can  be  edu- 
cated, but  there  wlU  be  limits.  We  ask  If  tbla 


Is  common  and  we  aslt  as  well,  what  causes 
something  of  this  sort.  Prenatal  care.  The 
mother  is  poor,  or  ill,  or  underfed.  Often 
there  is  no  obstetric  treatment.  Sometimes, 
too.  It  is  a  case  of  malnutrition  In  tbe  first 
few  weeks  of  life. 

We  look  at  one  another  In  a  state  of  grim 
unwillingness  to  credit  what  we  hear.  Peter's 
mother  was.  In  fact,  extremely  111.  Peter  was 
born  six  weeks  or  eight  weeks  premature.  His 
infancy  was  lived  in  almost  unabated 
hunger. 

The  doctor  goes  on:  "With  proper  facilities 
and  with  tbe  right  health  program,  and  with 
the  proper  care,  we'd  deal  with  this  when 
the  mother  first  came  in  to  visit  at  the 
clinic  ...  or  even  when  she  first  came  in  to 
ask  for  contraceptive  pUls.  With  tbe  right 
kind  of  care,  this  could  be  totally  elimi- 
nated." 

He  goes  on  for  a  while  In  his  almost  op- 
timistic frame  of  mind:  "It  hardly  ever  hap- 
pens In  white  neighborhoods  any  more.  It's 
a  problem  of  the  poor,  of  rural  slums  and  of 
impacted  sections  In  the  cities.  Someday,  of 
course,  we  ought  to  have  facilities  to  deal 
with  this." 

Someday,  but  we  are  alive  on  this  day.  And 
Peter  will  not  be  born  someday,  wtU  not  be 
crippled  one  day.  He  Is  sitting  here,  right 
outside  the  ofBce  this  day.  Peter  is  not  a 
child  who  might  perhi^  come  in  for  an 
examination  someday,  whom  we  might  meet 
or  think  of,  deal  with,  one  day  In  a  statisti- 
cian's future.  He  is  a  real  boy,  in  the  real 
world,  with  a  real  curse. 

There  is  a  mcmient  when  I  tell  myself  that 
this  curse  ought  to  doom  the  city  that  I  live 
in.  Then  that  rewarding  instinct  for  the 
Apocalypse  subsides.  I  have  been  given  as- 
surance, after  all,  that  medical  services  will 
one  day  be  provided  for  poor  people  such 
as  Peter  and  his  mother. 

And  some  day  there  will  be  prenatal  clin- 
ics, outpatient  departments  for  expectant 
mothers,  a  treatment  center  for  the  child 
who' is  not  bom  exactly  whole  or  with  en- 
tirely proper  brain-development. 

Someday,  but  not  this  day.  Some  place,  but 
not  In  this  place.  For  some  child,  but  not  for 
this  child.  This  child,  this  one  real  chUd, 
this  one  thin  boy  right  here,  aged  fourteen, 
by  the  name  of  Peter,  Is  alive  today.  He  will 
not  profit  from  the  research  and  evaluation 
of  the  next  ten  decades.  He  will  not  be  born 
in  1980  or  in  1986. 

He  will  not  get  a  second  run-through 
on  the  hour  of  his  Imperfect  birth  by  the 
goodness  of  the  United  States  Congress  or  of 
the  assembled  leaders  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  He  Is  altre  right  now.  It  will 
be  too  late  for  him  next  time. 

We  thank  the  doctor  and  we  go  outside 
and  head  out  to  the  door,  and  pick  up  Peter, 
and  we  come  back  to  have  some  dinner  and 
to  watch  TV  with  Peter  on  the  bed  upstairs, 
then  to  talk  and  fool  around  about  his  girls. 
and  friends,  and  racing  cars,  and  things  like 
that,  which  do  not  matter  but  which  seem 
familiar  to  us. 

At  eleven  o'clock.  I  walk  him  home  and 
stop  by  at  the  store  to  get  the  milk  and 
cream  and  come  back  home,  and  we  sit  up 
a  while  and  talk  and  try  to  think  how  we 
can  tell  this  to  his  father. . . . 

It  isn't  the  Freedom  Trail.  I  warned  you 
In  advance.  They  don't  sell  replicas  of  Paul 
Revere  around  these  parts.  Still,  if  your  eyes 
are  open  and  your  heart  is  not  yet  cold,  you 
might  Just  learn  a  thing  or  two  about  this 
land  of  lost  ideals  that  we  once  learned  to 
love  and  trust — and  now  must  fight  with  all 
our  hearts  not  to  despise  and  fear. 


"AGENCY    FOR    CONSUMER    ADVO- 
CACY": WHAT  IS  IN  A  NAME? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  AEI-Hoover  Institution  con- 


ference on  regulatory  refonn,  Mr.  Ralph 
K.  Winter.  Jr.,  professor  at  Yale  Law 
school,  made  an  eloquent  and  perceptive 
statement  on  regulatory  reform  pr(^?os- 
als  to  create  a  new  consumer  protec- 
tion agency.  Since  the  House  is  about  to 
consider  legislation  establishing  such  an 
agency,  and  since  the  President  may  soon' 
be  called  upon  to  veto  such  a  biU,  I  think 
Professor  Winter's  timely  remarks  should 
be  carefully  considered. 

Professor  Winter  argues  that  a  con- 
sumer protection  agency,  empowered  to 
intervene  in  the  proceedings  of  other 
Government  agencies  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers as  a  class,  is  a  bad  idea.  Actually. 
the  agency's  name  has  been  changed  to 
the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy 
which,  as  the  professor  observes,  may 
have  been  a  serious  public  relations  mis- 
take: 

For  the  abandonment  of  the  appealing 
rhetoric  of  consumer  protection  causes  some 
to  question  the  underlying  concept  of  the 
legislation  and  of  consumer  advocacy  gen- 
erally, particularly  when  armed  with  gov- 
ernment power.  For  If  ever  there  was  a  legis- 
lative product  that  depended  on  it-s  packag- 
ing more  than  on  its  substance,  it  is  this 
one. 

Professor  Winter  states  that — 
The  chronic  failtu'e  of  regulation  In  the 
past  .  .  .  demonstrates  the  need  for  dereg- 
ulation rather  than  for  the  creation  of  yet 
another  agency. 

In  his  view,  an  agency,  for  consumer 
advocacy,  however  titled,  will  not  dif- 
fer substantially  from  other  agencies  and 
can  be  expected  to  suffer  from  the  same 
problems  of  bureaucracy,  inefficiency, 
cost,  industry  influence  and  anticon- 
sumer  bias  which  have  afflicted  existing 
agencies.  In  fact,  the  results  of  such  con- 
sumer advocacy  by  such  an  agency  could 
be  even  more  haiinful  because  the  advo- 
cate's support  for  an  unworthy  cause, 
such  as  new  protectionist  regulation, 
would  lend  additional  credence  to  such  a 
proposal,  for  it  would  then  be  espoused  in 
the  name  of  consumer  protection. 

Professor  Winter  points  out  that  such 
an  agency — 

By  diffusing  responsibUity  for  carrying  out 
poUcies  genuinely  designed  to  further  con- 
sumer welfare.  wUl  in  fact  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  policies  and  the  political 
accountability  of  elected  offlcials  for  their 
execution. 

The  professor  foresees  a  day  when  the 
courts  could  be  faced  with  the  choice  be- 
tween several  different  antitrust  poli- 
cies, all  conflicting  but  all  advocated  by 
three  Government  agencies — the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy.  This 
would  lead  to  a  chaotic  situation  whereby 
important  antitrust  policy  would  be  fur- 
ther removed  from  voter  control,  thereby 
increasing  the  power  of  the  judiciai-y  to 
regulate  the  economy. 

Professor  Winter  argues  that  the  ACA 
legislation  is  really  not  a  proposal  aimed 
at  regulatory  reform.  It  is  likely  that  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  will  sim- 
ply urge  compliance  to  existing  laws.  It 
wlU  have  no  power  to  affect  the  perform- 
ance of  existing  agendes.  Furthermore. 
It  Is  f  aUadous  to  hOUm  that  there  Is  a 
single  consumer  Interest  that  such  an 
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taikmmm  hnrtwntsl  ooapettton' wtth  soA 
«TCB*  taitM  ttaaf  hftv*  no  sln^  «iniwmnn 
uatiCMt.  Osias  by  ooa  gioup  of  oonranMn 
an^u  omudlr  Umm  to  othais.  .  .  .  Wb«n 
pvodaot  danbmtjr.ii  ooacariMd.  for  exunple, 
^  ^l*?"*  ™V  *•  »»tw««»  taenftaod  ptod- 
u«S  Itto  sad  mcuMaa  prim,  or  betwMn 
prodoet  Ufa  and  p«ttatmaao»  cnr  dMlgn.  m- 
<UtI*u1  nnnwiBMii  win  differ  on  wbat  Is 
tbe  aHBt  pntaau*  tnMtooff . 

It  ts  slmiiij  not  true  tiiat  protecting 
consomen  wffl  maximise  consumer  wel- 
fare or  preserve  competition : 

Cto«  agMaoy.  or  tiro,  ot  even  10,  cannot 
repnaent  all  consumers.  .  .  .  Legal  repre- 
aoDtatlaa  can  be  effecttye  only  when  there 
la  a  single  Interest  to  represent. 

In  other  words,  a  consumer  protection 
agoicy  win  not  represent  or  protect  tbe 
Interests  of  consumers  at  large,  but  of 
QDs  group  of  oonsumers  who  appear  to 
h*^ths  ear  o<  the  bureaucrat  persuaded 
to  npreseut  ttieir  narrow  Interest.  In 
fact,  as  Professor  'VHnter  rightly  sug- 
gests, such  an  agency  will  be  anticon- 
sumer  since  it  will  increase  the  price  of 
a  large  numlMr  of  productsthat  the  pcd}- 
Uc,  particularly  low  income  consumers, 
needs. 

The  m>{Ht>ach  to  regulatory  reform 
rectMnmended  by  Professor  Winter— one 
to  which  I  subscribe  wholeheartedly— Is 
deregulatlcm  which,  he  says — 

Is  an  Infinitely  better  remedy.  Indeed,  con- 
sumer  advocacy  is  no  remedy  at  all. 

I  agree  with  Professor  Winter's  con- 
chuloa: 

^^  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy,  how- 
ewr  poUtleaUy  poaslble.  Is  not  better  **»*ii| 
dolBg  nothing.  It  Is  a  reform  which  will  ag- 
grawnte  ratHv  tban  aUavUte  the  problem. 
And  in  so  do^g  wUl  obfuscate  and  dlstnet 
us  fn»n  the  oiuy  real  remedy:  deregulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remaite  by  Yale  Law  Pro- 
fessor Ralph  -mnter  at  the  AEI  regu- 
latory rtform  conference  be  printed  In 
theRKOu. 

TEhere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
asfoOows: 

What  Is  In  a  Namx? 
(By  Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr.) 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  testify 
before  a  congressional  committee  upon  leg. 
islatlon  to  establish  a  "Consumer  ProtectSi 
Agency"  empowered  to  Intervene  as  a  party 
in  thepwwesdlngs  of  other  agencies  In  otder 
to  rnpiweut  the  tntereste  of  consumers.  At 
ttat  time  I  noted  that  the  proposal  was  not 
without  merit;  Indeed,  tbe  title  of  the  agency 
it  created  and  Its  sUtement  of  purpose  eouM 
bsrdly  ba  Improved  upon.  It  la  to  be  regretted 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  in  this 
session  of  Congress  have  gravely  weakened 
it  by  ohanglag  the  agency  title  from  "Con- 
sumer Protactlon  Agency"  to  the  "Aeeney 
for  Consumer  Advocacy."  however  much  that 
change  fmtbera  tha  atlU  distant  gold  of  truth 
in  poutlaal  advertising.  For  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  aK>eaUng  rhetoric  of  consumer 

Pf^L  '^*"*  '^'^  •**'*•  *«  question  the  un- 
denying  ooneapt  of  the  legWation  and  of 
iiiiiwsaii  stfeoeaoy  generally,  particularly 
*°**-*??  •**  •BwrasaMital  power.  Wot 
«f  •»«  »•■•  was  a  legisutlva  pntduot  that 
"P*!"**  •»  «*  paolraglng  mora  than  on  Ha 
Bubataaoib  It  to  «ii  oMi 


The  need  for  an  agency  empowered  to  In- 
^*^y  tn  the  proceedings  of  other  federal 
■geuules  as  a  repieseutattve  erf  consumer  in- 
terests Is  said  to  arise  from  the  pervastva 
failure  of  these  other  agencies  to  protect  the 
consumer.  This  failure  has  many  mani- 
festations, but  most  advocates  of  consumer 
*dvocacypoint  to  inefficiency,  partisanship 
and  excessive  responsiveness  to  organize  I  In- 
terests. (Rarely  do  they  point  to  the  fact  that 
some  agencies  were  in  fact  established  to  pro- 
tect thoee  interests.) 

The  chronic  failure  of  regulation  in  the 
past,  however,  demonstrates  the  need  f«r 
deregiUation  rather  than  for  the  creation  of 
yet  another  agency,  and  on  several  grounds. 
Unless  there  is  magic  in  a  legislative  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  an  already  compromised 
title,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  ex- 
pect It  to  avoid  the  very  pltfalU  which  have 
tripped  up  its  predecessors.  They  too  were 
created  In  a  cloud  of  promising  rhetoric 
about  consumer  protection,  came  into  be- 
ing  with  the  blessing  of  an  admirable  state- 
ment of  congressional  purpose  and  also  suf- 
fered from  titles  which  could  be  Improved 
upon.  The  discovery  that  they  are  not  merely 
superfluous  but  downright  counterproduc- 
tive surely  does  not  call  for  the  creation  of 
another  agency,  not,  at  least,  if  logic  and  ex- 
perience, rather  than  mystical  faith,  are  to 
govern  otu-  affairs. 

In  what  ways  will  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy  differ  from  other  agencies?  Lower 
level  employees  will  be  drawn  from  the  same 
pool  which  st^jplies  the  oWer  agencies  and 
protected  by  the  same  clvU  service.  The  Ad- 
ministrator wiu  be  an>ointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent,  who  also  ^points  the  t<^  officials  in 
the  agencies  whloh  are  said  to  have  faUed 
And  the  q>ecial  latereats  whloh  have  sought 
often  successfully,  to  turn  the  work  of  other 
agncies  to  their  advantage,  will  find  it  in 
their  Interest  to  attempt  to  influence  this 
agency  also. 

Safety  regulation,  for  example,  can  easUy 
be  uttllaed  to  Injure  foreign  competitors 
and  thus  serve  as  a  restriction  on  entry  The 
support  lent  by  the  advocacy  of  an  Agency 
for  Consumer  Advocacy  would  provide  the 
perfect  camouflage  for  such  a  monopolistic 
venture,  for  it  would  then  be  accomplished 
in  tte  name  of  consumer  protection.  One 
Of  the  charges  made  against  tho  tader 
^Rencles  is  that  they  have  permitted  their 
****I?'!L^  **•  turned  to  Just  snch  monopoltetic 
ends.  Why  the  piapoaed  agency  would  be  lees 
'wponslve  to  such  pressure  is  hardly  self, 
evident. 

Moreover,  such  an  agency,  by  diffusing 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  p<jb^ 
genuinely  deslgnwl  to  farther  consumMwel. 
fare,  will  in  fact  reduoa  the  effectiveness  of 
such  poUctea  and  tbe  political  aooountabUlty 
of  elected  officials  for  their  execution.  Regu- 
latory agencies,  for  example,  ofton  act  in 
ways  whloh  restrain  competition  and  under, 
mine  the  policies  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The 
function  of  developing  and  executing  anti- 
trust poUcy  ought  to  be  performed  by  poUti- 
oaUy  accountoble  ofllclals,  however,  namely 
C^gress  and  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Where  regulatory  ac- 
tion intersects  with  antitrust  considera- 
tions, these  considerations  should  be  brought 
to  the  agency's  attention  by  the  Antitrust 
Division  and,  if  that  falls  to  have  the  de- 
sired impact.  Congress  ahoxUd  pass  appro- 
prlato  legislation.  Creating  a  new  agency 
with  power  to  formulate  antitrust  policy  on 
its  own  is  redundant  and  divides  respon- 
sibility, so  that  all  concerned  can  avoid  ac- 
countabUity  for  the  failure  of  the  policy. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conunlasion  can  pursvie  In  the 
courts  antitrust  poUdes  which  differ  fj-om 
thoee  of  the  Dspartoaent  of  Justice.  If  an 
Agency  for  Oonauner  Advocacy  to  created 
It  Is  lapvltabla  that  one  day  the  courts  will 


be  faced  with  a  ch<dce  betieen  three  anti- 
trust policies,  all  conflicting  but  an  wdou' 
sored  by  the  government.  Sucli  diaoa  removes 
anutrust  poUoy  from  the  control  of  poUti- 
caUy  accountoble  oOdala  and  thiM  lednces 
the  control  of  the  voters  over  It. 

The  practical  Impact  of  such  an  agency 
wlU  be  to  increase  the  responslblUty  at  the 
judiciary  to  regulato  the  economy,  atnoa  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacya  principal 
power  is  the  right  to  appeal  the  aetian  oil 
regulatory  agencies  to  the  court,  the  effect 
wUl  be  to  place  the  courts  in  a  position  of 
having  to  chooae  between  competing  govern- 
mental  positions,  with  no  preatmaptton  at- 
taching to  either  as  the  authorltotlve  judg. 
ment  of  a  responsible  official.  The  dlsoretlon 
of  the  courts  to  make  the  underlying  policy 
decisions  wiU  thus  be  greatly  enlarged.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  the  courts 
are  weU  equipped  to  exercise  such  discretion 
in  the  regulatory  area;  indeed,  their  in- 
capacity to  do  so  has  long  been  assumed.  At 
the  very  least,  proponents  of  the  new  agency 
should  be  forced  to  address  the  fundamental 
shift  in  institutional  responsibilities  they 
are  proposing,  to  address  the  substance  of 
the  product  they  are  huclcstering  instead 
of  relying  entirely  on  attractive  packaging. 
The  proposed  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy Is  in  other  ways  a  cure  not  well 
designed  for  the  diagnosed  disease.  Where 
the  legislation  Implemented  by  the  older 
agency  is  itself  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
consumers — as  is  the  case  In  transportation, 
for  example — deregulation  is  an  infinitely 
better  remedy.  Indeed,  consumer  advocacy 
is  no  remedy  at  all. 

Where  the  legislation  is  designed  to  help 
the  consumer,  advocacy  by  the  Agency  for 
Consmner  Advocacy  will,  in  large  part,  elm- 
ply  urge  adherence  to  laws  already  on  the 
books.  But  if  agencies  are  presently  disre- 
gardlng  the  intent  of  Congress,  better  reme- 
dies are  to  rewrite  the  basic  stetutes  so  that 
legislative  Intent  is  more  q>eciflcally  reflected 
in  the  language  or  reform  the  (»lginal  agen- 
cy in  some  other  way.  Ihe  least  desirable 
step  would  seem  to  be  the  creation  of  a  new 
agency  which,  except  for  advocacy  and  the 
ability  to  block  settlemente  and  appeal,  has 
no  power  to  affect  the  work  of  the  older 
ones  but  which  is  subject  to  all  the  defects 
which  underly  the  present  dissatisfaction 
with  their  work. 


In  any  event,  the  very  conc^t  of  con- 
.sumer  advocacy  is  defective.  Consumers  aie 
in  every  meaningful  sense  horizontal  com- 
petitors with  such  diverse  tastes  that  they 
have  no  single  common  interest.  Oains  by 
one  group  of  consxmiers  are  thus  usually 
losses  to  others. 

In  a  world  of  scarce  resources,  beneflte  aie 
rarely  gained  without  coste.  Whero  product 
durability  is  concerned,  for  example,  the 
tradeoff  may  be  between  increased  product 
life  and  decreased  price,  or  between  product 
life  and  performance  or  design.  Individual 
consimiers  will  differ  on  what  is  the  most 
preferable  tradeoff.  There  is  thus  no  single 
consumer  interest  to  represent. 

Confuslcm  over  this  obvious  point  exists 
because  of  a  sloppy  and  misleading  use  of 
language.  One  can  meaningfully  speak  of  the 
maximization  of  consumer  welfare  in  ana- 
lyzing economic  models.  But  protecting  con- 
sumers does  not  maximize  consumer  welfare 
any  more  than  protecting  competitors  pre- 
serves competition.  Put  another  way,  con- 
sumer welfare  U  not  maximized  by  govern- 
ment's  protecting  particular  consumers  from 
being  outlined  by  other  consumers  for  scarce 
resources,  just  as  competition  is  not  en- 
hanced by  government's  protecting  the  mar- 
ket share  of  the  least  efficient  competitor. 

For  example,  when  government  prohlDlte  a 
railroad  from  abandoning  an  unpioflteble 
line.  It  is  protecting  the  consumers  of  that 
service.  But  other  consumers,  as  purchasers 
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of  that  service  (or  as  taxpayers  if  there  Is  a 
subsidy),  are  disadvantaged  by  governments 
intervention,  slnoe  they  must  pay  higher 
prices  to  help  aapport  the  ui^rofltahle  nmto. 
Oae  agency,  or  two.  or  even  10.  cannot  v^>- 
neent  all  conanmers.  and  that  demonstrably 
incontestoble  fSct  Is  a  fatal  blow  to  the  very 
concept  of  consumer  advocacy.  Legal  repre- 
sentotion  can  be  effective  only  when  then  is 
a  single  Interest  to  represent.  Where  there  is 
no  homogeneous  single  Interest,  as  with  dur- 
abUl^  of  abandonment,  there  is  a  conflict  of 
Interest  between  consumers,  and  repreaente- 
tion  Is  impossible.  For  this  reason,  the  pro- 
posed Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  must 
always  be  the  principal  rather  than  tbe 
agent. 

That  Is  why,  I  take  it,  proposals  to  estab- 
lish such  an  agency  do  not  detail  with  any 
specificity  the  grounds  on  which  the  agency 
is  to  appear  before  another  tribunal  and 
argue  for  more  safety,  more  durability,  or 
against  abandonment.  For,  if  it  did,  it  woiUd 
then  be  clear  that  what  was  being  repre- 
sented was  not  the  intereste  of  consumers  at 
large,  but  of  one  group  of  consumers  who 
appear  to  have  the  ear  of  a  biireaucrat  per- 
suaded to  represent  their  narrow  Intereste. 

I  strongly  fear,  moreover,  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy  will  never  argue  for  a 
chei4>er  product  with  less  durability,  at  pu- 
rity, or  what  have  you,  for  once  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  Increased  beneflte  mean 
increased  ooata  and  the  Agency  for  Consmner 
Advocacy  does  not  provide  something  for 
nothing— that,  in  short,  the  packaging  mis- 
represent the  product — ^the  voter  will  view 
the  agency  as  a  useless,  if  not  harmful,  ex- 
penditure of  tbe  taxpayer's  d<fllar. 

The  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  may 
thus  injure  the  low-income  consumer  by  in- 
creasing the  price  of  a  large  number  of  prod- 
ucts. To  be  sure,  law  can  compel  the  produc- 
tion of  "better"  producte,  but  only  by  In- 
creasing their  cost.  It  can  also  compel,  at  a 
cost  to  all  oonsumers,  the  dissemination  of 
detailed  producte  information  which  is  erf 
interest  and  value  only  to  the  highly  edu- 
cated. These  measures  must  decrease  output 
and,  in  particular,  the  production  of  cheaper 
producte.  It  is  very  well  for  middle  and  higher 
income  groups  to  call  for  more  quality  and 
safety,  for  they  can  afford  it;  and  laws  com- 
pelling greater  production  of  better  goods 
may,  because  of  economies  of  scale,  make 
higher  quality  goods  less  e3q}enBlve.  But  such 
laws  may  also  eliminate  the  even  cheaper 
products  the  poor  now  can  afford. 

The  fear  that  the  proposed  agency  is  likely 
to  have  this  impact  is  Increased  by  the  fact 
that  constunerism  is  largely  a  middle  or 
higtkt  income  group  movement,  the  product 
more  of  Princeton  and  the  Harvard  Law 
School  than  of  hard  times  on  the  streets. 

And  that,  I  think,  demonstrates  tbe  final 
theoretical  fallacy  of  the  concept  of  con- 
sumer  advocacy.  Proponente  of  the  agency 
correctly  perceive  that  the  existing  regula- 
tory schemes  endow  some  groups  with  mo- 
nopoly power.  In  the  hope  of  offsetting  this, 
they  propose  to  Increase  the  monopoly  power 
of  another  group.  The  fallacy  of  such  an  ap- 
proach is  this:  if  A  (producers),  because  of 
regulation,  have  monopoly  power  and  B,  C, 
D,  E  and  F  (consumers)  do  not,  giving  mo- 
nopoly power  to  B  (high  Income  consumers) 
will  as  likely  further  disadvantage  C,  D,  E 
and  P  as  reduce  the  power  of  A.  That,  I  pre- 
dict, will  be  the  effect  of  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy.  The  producer  groups  will 
find  their  power  slightly  diminished.  The 
middle  or  upper  income  consumer  will  find 
its  power  increased.  And  everyone  else  will 
be  saved  from  the  effecte  of  regulation  in  the 
same  way  that  Jack  the  Ripper  saved  women 
from  a  life  of  prostitution. 

An  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy,  how- 
ever poUtlcaUy  possible,  U  not  better  than 
doing  nothing.  It  is  a  reform  which  will  ag- 
gravate rather  than  alleviate  the  ptoblsn. 


And  in  so  doing  will  obfuscate  and  distract 
xu  from  the  only  real  remedy:  deregulation. 


JACK  BE3DLER 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  in  mourning 
the  death  of  Jack  Beidler.  legislative  di- 
rector of  the  United  Auto  Woi^ers. 

Our  sadness  derives  not  only  from  the 
loss  of  a  personal  filend.  but  from  the 
certain  knowledge  that  every  American 
has  lost  a  friend  who  worked  on  their 
behalf  for  a  better  life  for  all. 

Much  of  his  work  brought  him  into 
constant  contact  with  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  for  we  had 
Senate  Jurisdiction  for  the  programs 
that  meant  a  great  deal  to  Jack  Beidler— 
programs  to  help  the  hungry,  the  sick, 
the  handicapped,  the  disabled,  and  the 
disadvantaged,  as  well  as  those  for  en- 
hancing the  lives  of  working  people  In 
their  places  of  unploymect. 

He  never  tired,  because  he  cared  about 
pe<H>le  and  what  could  be  done  to  lift 
their  spirits  and  begin  a  better  day.  His 
advice  was  highly  valued,  and  his  will- 
ingness to  invest  his  persMial  effort  In 
human  causes  made  the  value  of  his 
assistance  inestimable. 

Mrs.  Beidler,  his  family,  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  United  Auto  Workers  have 
my  deepest  ssmipathy  and  sincere  con- 
dolences in  their  sorrow.  May  they  find 
c<Hnfort  in  knowing  that  their  loss  is  felt 
by  millions  who  have  better  schools, 
safer  jobs,  wholesome  housing  and  food, 
and  better  medical  care  as  a  result  of 
Jack  Beidler's  stewardship  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 


VCXJATIONAL  EDUCATION:  ANOTH- 
ER EXAMPLE  OF  THE  NEED  FOR 
GRANT  PROGRAM  REFORM       / 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  vocational 
education  legislation  expires  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Tlie  Smate  Education 
Subcommittee  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings and  has  had  access  to  a  searching 
review  of  the  program  by  the  General 
Accoimting  Office.^  I  am  hopeful  that, 
as  a  result,  the  Labw  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  will  report  out  legislation 
that  will  provide  for  those  substantlsd 
reforms  that  appear  to  be  necessary  if 
the  taxpayers  and  the  Congress  are  to 
have  some  assurance  that  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  vocational  education — 
which  have  totaled  over  |3  biUion  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  in  1963  and  are  currently  at  a 
level  of  $670  million  annually — are,  in 
fact,  achieving  their  objectives. 

These  are  critical  objectives.  At  a  time 
when  more  than  one-flfth  of  the  teen- 
agers in  the  labor  force  are  imemployed, 
it  is  essential  that  our  expenditures  for 
the  vocational  preparation  of  our  youth 
have  the  maximum  impact  in  improving 
their  chances  for  employment.  It  is  thus 
disquieting  to  review  the  GAO  report,  as 
well  as  the  committee  hearings,  and  note 
that  there  are  serious  deficiencies  In  the 
way  this  program  Is  administered,  under 
current  legislation. 


>  What  Is  the  Role  of  Federal  AssUtance  for 
Vocational  Bducatl<«f  Dee.  81.  li>74. 


ITie  basic  problem  here — as  in  other 
grant  programs — is  wbaA  I  have  de- 
scribed in  the  past  as  a  "levels  of  gov- 
ernment" problem. 

There  is  a  need  to  more  clearly  define 
the  nature  and  scope  of  responsibility 
at  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 

An  important  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments,  should  be  to  provide 
general  oversight  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
gram effectiveness.  Yet,  the  evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  Federal  Govemmnt  has 
not  adquately  carried  out  this  role. 

The  States,  on  the  other  hand,  are  re- 
sponsible for  program  administration, 
for  which  they  should  be  given  maximum 
flexibility.  Unfortunate,  at  this  level, 
the  program  is  unduly  fragmented  into 
federally  imposed  categorical  titles, 
which  result  in  unnecessary  Inefficiencies 
and  rigidities  in  the  State  programs. 

FEDEKAL  OVXSSIGHT  HAS  SaKM  IlfAOEQOATX 

It  is  disturbing  that,  so  frequently. 
Federal  agencies  charged  with  overseeing 
the  expenditure  of  millions  In  Federal 
funds  are  imable  to  account  to  Congress 
and  the  American  people  concerning  the 
net  impact  these  funds  have  had  on  the 
problems  they  are  designed  to  solve.  The 
GAO  study  noted: 

OB  offlciaU  told  us  there  Is  little  aualysls 
of  the  way  States  spend  Federal  funds,  and 
that  the  OE  does  not  know  what  the  Impact 
of  Federal  vocational  funding  actually  has 
been. 

In  a  colloquy  with  Senator  Beall  at 
the  subcommittee  hearings  on  March  3. 
1975,  representatives  of  the  Office  of 
Education  indicated  that  Uiere  were  in- 
sufficient resources  at  the  FMeral  level 
to  conduct  ongoing  evaluations  of  the 
program  and  that  OE  relied  heavily  on 
the  State  advisory  councils  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  this  is  the  case,  then  we  certainly 
need  some  modification  of  the  vocational 
education  statute  to  put  the  bmden  of 
accountability  squarely  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
where  It  belongs.  I  found  the  Office  of 
Education's  response  to  S«iator  Beall 
particularly  disturbing  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  5-year  period  from 
fiscal  year  1970  through  1974  alone,  ap- 
proximately 191  million  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  for  research  and 
development  on  vocational  education.  A 
high  priority  in  the  use  ot  these  research 
funds  should — by  statute,  if  necessary — 
be  devoted  to  rigorous  evaluation  of  these 
programs.  I  might  note  parenthetically, 
that  this  raises  the  broader  question  of 
the  results  Congress  is  getting  from  the 
enormous  investment  it  Is  making  in  its 
appropriations  to  Federal  agencies  for 
social  research  and  development  activi- 
ties. I  will  be  dealing  with  this  subject 
in  a  subsequent  statement. 

THE  KEF3  TO  CONSOLmATS  PBOOSAMS  AT  THE 
STATE  LBVKL 

While  we  need  to  fix  oversight  respon- 
sibility more  clearly  at  the  Federal  level, 
our  new  vocational  education  legislation 
should  provide  greater  operational  flexi- 
bility at  the  State  level.  Under  current 
legislation,  these  funds  are  appropriated 
by  Congress  and  allocated  to  the  States 
under  nine  separate  catevorical  titles, 
with  a  variety  of  matching  fund  provi- 
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gualdliiBi  and  revilre- 
,  Wlilto  aislik  o<  tiMM  ttklBB  aceouBt 
f  or  Mdr  »  Ptfoant  of  totel  IMond  fvid- 
ing  to  the  attktm.  it  aea—  to  me  BMMees- 
aurilr  f  >riiUi>i,  both  in  terms  ot  pro- 
gnuB  alfeiillimmM  and  admintetrative 
eaekmeT,  for  Omgrees  to  aannark  man- 
datoqr  iM-aiMei  in  State  programs  for: 
BOdl  traintng;  exemplary  pro- 
wldsnUal  programs;  homemak- 
iog  progmma;  cooperative  education; 
woifc^«Uid7  pngraoas:  cuzrioulum  dofvel- 
opmcnt;  and  Mllngual  vocational  train- 
ing. 

A  Mate  mii^t  wlsb,  for  example,  to 
derola  a  major  share  of  these  FMeral 
fmub  noir  divided  into  narrow  categories 
to  inltiaUng  oooperattve  education  pro- 
grams  to  bring  Its  vocational  students  in 
closer  touch  with  the  real  world  of  work, 
or  tor  some  ettier  aQ>ect  of  vocational 
education.  Ibe  best  Judges  of  the  an>ro- 
prtate  program  mix  for  a  given  State  are 
the  State  voeattonal  education  agencies 
who  ar»  eloaait  to  tile  particular  needs  of 
their  young  people  and  the  emidayers 
whB  win  rrwiliially  hire  them. 

I  hope  that  tbe  vocational  education 
leglrtatloB  wmdi  we  evnittiaUy  enact 
win  provlda  for  the  cqpsoMdation  ot 
these  oetegorical  programs  into  broad 
flexiUe  State  grants,  as  has  been  pro- 
pond  by  ttM  administration  in  its  bin,  S. 
IStS.  I  mlgM  add  tiial  I  have  Intiroduoed 
legMatton.  S.  S3M,  wiiich.  if  enacted,  wffl 
provide  the  adBrinistration  with  an  effi- 
cient stand-by  mechanism  for  consoli- 
dating audi  related  progrmuB. 

I  orgs  thamsBben  ot  the  Labor  and 
Publle  WeUMe  Onmmittee  to  report  out 
legiilatiec  In  this  fidd  tiiat  wiU  omrect 
ttoen  aerloHi  walriWMM.  We  caimot  af- 
ford a  vooattonal  edueation  program  that 
ixofldei  anyttring  lees  than  a  maximum 
retum  on  this  Investment  In  the  yootii 
of  our  Nation. 


THE  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  LEAGUE 
IN  BOSTON 

Mr.  BAYH.  Ittr.  President,  on  October 
10 1  had  the  dbtlnct  honor  of  addremftw 
the  amnml  eonvwtton  of  the  National 
Buwtoees  Loagwe  in  Boston,  ifass. 

The  Wetional  Bustness  League  was 
-founded  In  IMO  by  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton to  promote  devriopment  and  eco- 
nomic self -help  among  black  peoplB  la 
the  umted  Slates.  It  is  one  of  the  old- 
est black  self-^i^  organisations  in  ttie 
world. 

The  principles  of  ec<momic  devdop- 
ment  and  cooperation  and  business  de- 
velopment enunciated  t^  Booker  T. 
Washington  are  stiU  the  primary  goals 
of  tlie  IfHttional  Business  League. 

In  1M7.  the  National  Business  League 
chartered  the  Boidcer  T.  Washington 
Foundation,  a  puUie,  nonpr^t  organi- 
zation intended  to  develop  and  mtwlde 
resources  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
purpoMs  and  programs  ot  the  National 
Business  League. 

Mr.  Prfsldwit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  my  remarks  to  the  National 
WuslneM  League  Annual  Convention  be 
prlBtod  In  tlw  Baoois. 

r  no  objection,  the  remarks 
Ito be  printed  in  the  Rsoom. 
asfoBowe: 


SPtacH  ST  SnrAToa  BntcR  Bath 

Ten  yiMkn  ago,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  under  tbe  uiglng  of  Praaldent  Lyndon 
Johnson  declared  war  on  poverty.  The  Eco- 
nomic OpportoBlty  Act  of  1966  and  the 
eatabllahment  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity were  the  battle  plan  and  command 
poet  for  that  war. 

Ten  yMTB  Uter,  we  beer  wltneae  to  tbe 
insenarav*.  tboughtleas  deetruettoix  tbron^ 
adanlnlatratlve  manipulation  that  has  turned 
tbe  war  against  poverty  Into  a  war  against 
tbe  poor.  In  relative  tenns  the  poor  of  our 
country  are  less  well  hoosed,  less  healthy, 
less  well  educated,  end  leas  employed  tSum 
they  were  ten  yeeze  ago. 

This  Is  tbe  reality  for  millions  of  our  poor, 
and  an  even  meee  painful  nemy  fiv  Blaek 
ABoerloena  wboee  eppottunttieB  tor  upwMd 
mobility  are  crippled  by  tbe  senseless  and 
debumanlzlng  radsm  la  our  society. 

This  was  the  zeallty  when  tbe  National 
Business  League  was  foimded  by  Booker  T. 
Washington  in  1900  to  ftwter  tiie  dereiep- 
ment  at  Meek  enterprise  as  a  means  of  buUd- 
lag  eoonomleany  aotmd  bUuA  oommonntee. 

As  our  nation  snawi  toward  the  ctfebratloa 
of  two  bundrad  yaers  o<  freedom  we  oust 
be  pelnfuUy  oooooloue  that  to  mnitpayr  of 
Ideck  people  in  this  country  1776  means  far 
less  than  the  economic  enBUvement  which 
has  crippled  black  progress  since  the  end 
of  the  Reoonstructlon,  in  1876. 

The  oMebratlon  of  our  Bicentennial  as 
a  free  nation  will  beve  a  boUow  ring  If  our 
plans  fall  to  addre—  tbe  100  yaen  of  sofltor- 
ing  of  pbyslcaUy  emancipated  yet  ecooom- 
icelly  enslaved  Black  aiw^m^th^t 

I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  bow 
we  might  transform  that  hollow  ring  to  a 
clarion  call  slgnaltng  fall  economic  partici- 
pation by  every  segment  of  our  society. 

Soeb  parttolpetlon  can  in  pert  be  acblered 
by  tbomgbtful  and  ImaglnatlTe  commitment 
to  finding  ways  to  inorease  the  marttet  aeess- 
sibllity  and  capital  base  for  minority  bustness 
development  and  expansion. 

Government  is  my  business.  And  I  am  con- 
vtaoed  that  tt  aboold  be  tbe  business  <a  gov- 
ernment to  use  the  fall  weight  of  Ite  eaeeu- 
tive  and  admlnlstntive  power  to  achieve  this 
end. 

Tlie  federal  government  has  tbe  power  to 
create  markets,  to  limit  maikets,  and  indeed 
U  itMlf  a  vast  msAet. 

But  these  powers  at  our  government  have 
never  been  mobOlaed  to  adequat^  dael  with 
tbe  market  and  capital  problems  of  minority 
Mitaeprlse. 

Major  surgery,  not  bendalds,  is  required  tar 
tbls  Job  —  think  wltb  me  for  a  moment. 

Government  mcmey,  tbe  people's  meaey, 
used  to  ban  out  tbe  Lookheeds  beneAts  a 
limited  class — ^the  stockholders  and  manage- 
ment and  the  woAers  of  such  companies. 
TTietr  equity  Is  guaranteed  by  government 
Intervention. 

Should  not  the  beneflto  of  such  Interven- 
tion be  Ivoedened  to  Include  oi^iortunltles 
for  blacks  and  other  minorities?  I  say  yes, 
they  should. 

I  have  bad  the  distinct  pleasure  of  assisting 
the  BooKer  T.  Washington  Foundation  and 
the  National  Buslneas  League  under  the  able 
leadership  of  your  President,  Berkeley  Burrell, 
In  securing  a  concrete  plan  for  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Black  community  In  the  eco- 
nomic forces  generated  by  the  Railway  Re- 
organization Act  of  1074. 

When  Charles  Tate,  whom  you  all  know, 
presented  tbe  merits  of  such  a  plan  to  me 
tt  rtprseented  a  eleer  opportunity  to  broaden 
tbe  inqtect  of  government  intervention  to 
Include  Black  and  other  minority  interests. 

With  the  ■■slatsnce  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Clifford  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  langiiage  addresstng  tbe  Issue  was 
included  in  the  Department  of  Tlransporta- 
tton  and  Belated  Armeies  Ann*oprletk»n  BUI 

fofiOTe. 


I  would  Uke  to  share  tbls  language  with 


It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee that  tbe  USBA  has  bad  dtsouaslona 
with  certain  minority  eontractora  concerning 
the  procedures  tbey  sol^t  foUow  In  being 
oensltlered  by  the  new  ConBaU  wblch  will 
esBse  Into  erlatence  If  OongrMs  spivoves  the 
final  system  plan  for  contraoSi  In  connection 
wltb  tbelr  new  revoosibtUtleBw  Tbe  Ooeomlt- 
tee  enoouragea  U8RA  to  make  adefinlttve  re- 
sponse to  sHcb  InqulrleB  and  fortber  encour- 
ages ueaA  and  ConBaU  to  take  necessary  and 
approprUto  action  to  guarantee  adequate 
talaorttf  partlelpattea  In  future  ocmtraetlng. 

Subsequent  to  Inclusion  of  the  language. 
Senator  Case  and  I  wrote  to  ConBall,  XTBRA, 
and  DOT  aa.  September  8,  1976,  requesting 
that  action  be  taken  by  them  to  implement 
the  report  language. 

And  I  quote.  In  part  from  that  letter: 

"Implementation  of  procedures  to  Insure 
adequate  minority  bustness  participation  la 
tbe  reorganteatton  of  the  ratlroeds  wlU  pro- 
mote economic  redevSlopment,  benefit  the 
railroads,  and  encoiuage  broader  public  par- 
Uolpatlon  in  the  process  of  raU  revltallsa- 
tion." 

To  date.  ConRall  has  responded  noncom- 
mitelly.  We  have  not  heard  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tranqwrtetion.  However,  as  a  result 
of  our  efforts,  on  October  1,  tbe  U8KA  Board 
of  Directors  adopted  a  resolution  wblob  com- 
mits the  U8BA  to  an  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram to  ensure  that  minority  firms  receive 
a  fair  proportion  of  oontraots  and  wblcdt  en- 
dorses a  procurement  poUey  whiob  will  chan- 
nel a  portion  of  ConRall  business  to  minority 
and  small  business  enterprises. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  Intend  to  get  mote, 
in  short,  to  Implement  this  plan.  This  may 
require  special  legislation.  If  it  does,  I  will 
work  for  that  legislation. 

The  federal  government  has  the  power  to 
establish  and  regulate  markets  through  vari- 
ous licensing  and  regulatory  autboritlee.  Tbe 
beneflclanes  of  such  authority  have  in  effect 
a  license  to  coin  money. 

These  beneficiaries  should  be  required  to 
Invest  in  and  employ  the  services  of  minority 
communities  and  businesses  ae  a  condltlco 
for  continued  licensure. 

Money  spent  by  the  federal  government 
ends  up  in  someone's  pocket.  But  Black 
pockete  remain  for  the  most  part— empty— or 
at  best  contain  what  I  have  come  to  under- 
stand as  chiuap  change. 

Some  may  argue  that  such  transfer  pay- 
xnents  as  Social  Security,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  welfare  nuie  than  equal- 
ise tax  revenues  flowing  from  Black  Ameri- 
cans. But  let's  face  it.  There  Is  legitimate 
need  for  these  paymente  and  that  need  would 
be  greatly  reduced  if  we  would  get  about  the 
business  of  reducing  the  level  of  minority 
economic  dependence  by  commitment  now 
to  the  achievement  of  minority  economic 
parity. 

To  achieve  this  parity  we  must  move  be- 
yond hit  or  miss,  uncoordinated,  poorly 
planned,  and  polltlcaUy  expIoiteUve  ap- 
proaches to  minority  business  and  eccAomle 
development. 

To  achieve  this  parity  we  must  conduct 
the  same  kind  of  systemic  analysis  of  our 
government's  ability  to  mobilise  resources  for 
minority  economic  development  as  It  has 
demonstrated  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
capability  and  the  placement  of  man  on  the 
moon. 

Now,  I'm  not  going  to  stand  here  before 
you  and  engage  in  the  kind  of  rbet<»1cal 
rilght  of  hand  which  Is  all  too  oHnmon  when 
these  issues  are  addressed. 

I  do  stend  here  before  yon  as  one  member 
of  ttie  Congress  of  these  Vaited  StaSie  who 
has  wrastled  with  tbe  praWenw  wbleb  face 
you  sad  has  moved  beytmd  rbetorle  to  seek 
some  definite  quantlfialrie  solutloas. 
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0urlng  my  campaign  In  1968  fOr  my  second 
term  m  tbe  United  Stotes  Senate,  Uf  Prsel- 
dent  of  tbe  Iniilanepolls  Cbi«rt«r  of  the  Na- 
tional Business  League  invited  me  to  saset 
with  the  msmbership.  At  that  time,  you  may 
recall  tbat  project  OWN  in  SBA  under  the 
(Urectton  of  Howard  Samuels  was  the  only 
commitment  that  government  bad  made  to 
the  development  of  minority  enterprise.  And 
that  was  only  a  minor  commitment. 

At  one  point  in  that  meeting,  an  elderly 
contractor  named  G.  H.  Polndexter  rose  and 
told  me  in  effect  that  even  though  he  was 
coQsidned  a  successful  "Black"  contractor, 
he  would  have  been  30  times  as  successful  if 
lie  had  not  had  to  struggle  to  obtain  bid 
and  performance  bonds  on  every  contract  lie 
went  after. 

Polndexter  then  said,  "Senator  Bayh  .  .  . 
I've  Uved  my  life  but  you  could  render  a 
great  service  to  the  younger  men  coming  be- 
amd  me  if  you  could  find  a  way  to  solve 
their  bonding  problem." 

I  woiked  on  the  problem  with  the  help  of 
the  Nattonal  Association  of  Minority  Con- 
tractors and  many  of  you  here  today.  And  in 
July  of  1960  I  introduced  legislatlan  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1945  which 
authorized  SBA  to  guarantee  00  percent  of 
any  bid  or  performance  bond  necessary  for 
small  contractors  to  do  business. 

Since  its  enactment  in  December  of  1970, 
the  surety  bond  guarantee  program  has  gen- 
erated work  for  small  contractors,  and  over 
thirty  percent  of  this  contract  opportunity 
tias  been  performed  by  minority  contractors. 

Tes,  govwnment  can  respond  by  exercising 
its  power  to  guarantee  stirety  bonds  or  bank 
loans  but  in  my  opinion  these  devices  fall 
short  of  dealing  with  the  principal  question. 

How  doca  tbe  minority  businessman  obtain 
the  capital  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
market  opportunities,  even  though,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  small  contractor,  bonding  guar- 
antees are  avaiUble? 

How  do  we  move  beyond  the  SBA  loans, 
and  MESBICS  which  are  too  small  and  not 
usually  owned  by  the  minority  communities 
they  servef 

How  do  we  create  large  enough  pools  of 
equity  capital  available  for  long  term  capi- 
talisationr 

How  do  we  create  a  mechanism  vvhloh 
makes  capital  available  in  a  manner  which 
incteasM  tike  extent  to  which  members  of 
the  Black  community  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  development  and  expansion  of  Black 
business  enterprises? 

How  can  We? . . . 

The  same  way  we  bailed  out  Lockheed — 
not  for  tbe  purchase  of  additional  equity  but 
for  the  protoctk>n  of  existing  equity. 

Ihe  same  way  that  subsidiaed  housing  pro- 
grams attracted  equity  capital  throo^  tax 
rdlef  to  investors  in  high  tax  braekete. 

The  same  way  that  the  Kelso  Plan  provides 
tax  relief  to  corporations  which  allow  em- 
ployees to  purchase  stock  equity  In  their 
companies. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  what  govern- 
ment can  do  if  the  commitment  Is  Strang 
oaoo^  And  these  actions  are  often  takMi 
In  "the  national  Interest"  or  to  save  "a 
critical  national  resource." 

WM,  I  oonslder  26  million  Americans  tS 
be  an  In^ortant  nattonal  resource. 

We  know  that  capital  Is  in  scarce  supply 

but  may  I  auggest  a  tew  actions  an  eallgbt- 

ened.  committed  government  oould  pnpoee: 

1.  Ilie  set  aside  In  tbe  federal  budget  of 

an  equity  capital  pool. 

3.  Tax  advantages  to  private  investment  In 
minority  eaterprtse. 

3.  A  federal  guarantee  of  private  equity 
capltsl,  sballsr  to  tbe  surety  bmd  guantntee 
program  la  eBJk.  I  have  JoliMd  Senator  Buck- 
ley in  this  propeesl  and  will  work  for  ite 
passage  bf  tbe  Obnpees. 
'  Whfla  we  sonslder- these  possible  'rgSfla- 
ttre  Inltlatlvis.  we  miist  keep  in  naln't  that 
government,  through  ite  precurement  and 
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contract  authorities,  could  and  should  be 
much  more  aggressive  to  the  programs  ad- 
mlidsteied  uwIk  tbeee  authorities. 

wa  must,  as  national  leaders,  jawbone  the 
captain  of  business  and  indusrtry  to  sup- 
port our  efforts. 

And  vre  most  not  allow  the  pressures  of 
our  national  economy  to  deter  us  from  pur- 
s'llng  solutions  which  would  result  in 
strengthening  our  economy. 

I  }oin  you  in  that  commitment. 

And  I  Join  your  President,  Berkeley  Bur- 
rell. in  his  belief,  and  I  quote  him: 

"We  have  too  much  Invested,  indeed  the 
entire  nation  has  too  great  a  stake  in  mi- 
nority businesses,  economic  development  or- 
gani^tions  and  the  supporting  programs 
and  institutions  to  stand  idly  by  and  allow 
these  valuable  Instruments  for  community 
development  and  economic  recovery  to  be 
lost." 

DISTINGUISHED    NEBBASKAN 
AWARD  TO  PETER  KIEWIT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  the  Nebraska  Society  of  Washing- 
ton bestowed  upon  Mr.  Peter  Kiewit  of 
Omaha  the  "Distinguished  Nebraskan 
Award."  This  is  an  honor  that  is  made 
annually  to  a  Nebraskan  who  has  con- 
tributed much  to  his  country  and  his 
State.  No  one  deserves  the  award  more 
than  Mr.  Kiewit. 

He  sits  on  the  board  of  many  corpora- 
tions, charities  and  civic  Improvement 
organizations.  His  constructkm  com- 
pany— headquartered  in  Omaha — is  one 
of  the  largest  In  the  world.  He  Is  the 
principal  owner  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald — the  local  daily — and  he  has  es- 
tablished an  innovative  plan  to  turn  the 
ownership  of  tiiat  newspaper  over  to  the 
employees. 

Peter  Kiewit  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  "publicity  never  landed  us  any  jobs" 
when  asked  about  the  lack  of  public 
knowledge  about  his  businesses.  This  is 
a  philosophy  he  has  followed  In  his  pri- 
vate life,  as  weU.  I  can  think  of  few 
pet^le  who  liave  contributed  more  tlian 
Peter  Kiewit  to  the  betterment  of  the 
city  of  Omaha  and  the  State  of  Nebraslca. 
Yet,  he  has  gone  about  his  work — not  in 
tiie  headlines — but  behind  the  scenes. 
Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  call 
Pete  "friend"  are  very  much  aware  of 
his  dedication  and  loyalty  to  liis  home 
city  and  State. 

I  think  the  circumstances  surrounding 
his  purchase  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  illustrate  tills  point  to  a  great 
degree.  The  World-Herald  was  almost 
sold  to  an  out-of -State  new8pai>er  cliain 
until  at  the  last  minute — an  appeal 
was  made  to  Pete  Qewit  to  buy  the 
paper  and  preserve  its  long  tradition  of 
local  ownership.  Pete  Kiewit  responded 
to  the  eaU  and  "saved"  the  Worid- 
Herald.  Omaha  and  the  State  ot  Ne- 
braska are  better  for  his  actions. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Klewit's  address  to 
his  fellow  Nebraskans  was  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us.  R  describes  from  his  unique 
perqiective  the  growth  of  our  Nation 
irom  the  depths  of  the  depression  to  tiie 
wonderful  period  we  live  in  today.  Mr. 
Klewit's  career  has  qMinned  many  years 
and  his  suooesses  riiould  be  lessons  for 
an  of  us.  So  that  my  colleagues  and 
others  may  enjoy  Mr.  Kiewit* s  remarks, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  ccwy  of 
his  address  to  the  Nebraska  Society  on 


October  22,  a  brief  Uography  of  Mr.  Kie- 
wit and  a  list  of  the  intivlous  •'IMstin- 
guished  Netoaitan  Award"  recipients 
be  printed  in  the  Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
RncMUCS  or  Prrnt  Kixwir  at  ths  DnrrN- 

OmSHSO    NlSRASKAM    AWABD    COlKKOinXS 

In  accepting  this  award,  I  do  so  with  genu- 
ine pleasure  and  humility.  I  must,  in  candor, 
say  that  the  accomplishments  you  are  recog- 
nizing were  made  possible  only  through  the 
efforts  of  many  loyal  associates  and  em- 
ployees, some  of  whom  are  here  this  evening. 
I'd  like  to  suggest  that  they  stand  for  » 
moment  so  you  can  see  who  they  are — and, 
hopefuUy,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
visit  with  them  before  the  evening  Is  over. 

rm  sorry  that  Mrs.  Klewit's  health  would 
not  permit  her  to  be  with  us  this  evening — 
but  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Introduce  my  son  and  his  wife. 

I  cherish  highly  the  esteem  of  Nebraskans — 
and  I  am  proud  to  share  your  Great  Plains 
heritage.  I  am  even  prouder  to  share  with  aU 
of  you  an  even  greater  tradition  as  Ameri- 
cans. 

Next  year,  we  celebrate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Dur- 
ing this  period  a  great  many  changes  have 
occurred.  Among  them:  changes  to  our  gov- 
ernment, in  our  life  style,  and  In  our  econ- 
omy. 

In  spite  of  a  fifty-fold  Increase  in  popula- 
tion, our  people  have  achieved  a  standard  of 
living  undreamed  of  In  tbe  18th  century  and 
unknown  to  moet  of  today's  world.  It  has 
not  beep  a  continuous  upward  trend.  There 
have  been  many  intemiptlons  in  our  eco- 
nomic progress. 

In  1876,  as  the  nation  observed  its  first 
centennial,  it  has  already  experlMaced  three 
years  of  depression.  Falling  banks,  falling 
wages,  and  rising  imemployntent  fore- 
shadowed even  darker  days  ahead.  That  was 
the  year  that  Joseph  Hruska  left  Caechoelo- 
vakla  and  founded  in  Nebraska  the  family 
which  produced  11  children — todudlng  a 
United  States  senator. 

World-wide  financial  panics  occurred  again 
in  1893.  1907  and  1914. 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  following  the  first 
World  War,  I  became  one  of  the  early  col- 
lege dropouts — and  also  a  full-time  em- 
ployee of  our  family's  construction  businesf. 

Two  years  later,  to  1931,  we  were  again  in 
the  midst  of  a  severe  economic  deprefision. 
Ten  percent  of  our  people  were  unem- 
ployed— ^Liberty  bonds  were  selling  in  tbe  low 
80's — the  Dow  Jones  todustrials  were  down 
40%—tini  the  volume  of  construction  work 
available  was  at  an  impreoedented  low  level 

About  thla  time.  I  was  to  New  York  and 
saw  Zlegfeld's  "Mtdnlgbt  fftollce."  Tlu:  hit  of 
the  show  was  a  song  called  "Boae  of  Waslilng- 
ton  Square."  I  beard  It  agato  leoently  at  the 
Omaha  Community  Playhouse.  In  that  song. 
Rose  sings,  "I  ain't  got  no  future — but,  oh 
what  a  past." 

In  my  case,  the  reverse  was  true.  My  past 
accomplishments,  at  best,  were  Insignificant — 
but  my  future,  and  that  of  the  nation,  held 
fat  greater  things  than  any  of  us  Imagined. 

fi  would  like  to  teU  you  a  little  of  our  com- 
paiiy's  experience  and  to  potot  out  some  of 
the  opportunities  that  came  our  way  durtog 
and  following  subsequent  periods  of  national 
and  persoiud  adveieity. 

The  stock  market  crash  of  1M9  precipitated 
the  longest  aad  moet  eevere  depression  our 
country  has  evw  eiperieneed.  Unemptoy- 
ment  reached  a  level  that  bad  never  been 
equaled  before  or  since.  MBlaeaka  farmers 
vrere  seUIng  corn  on  tbe  taim  f«r  a  dtaae  a 
bushel— and  tbe  WorM-BscsM  eanrled  etortes 
of  farmers  bamlng  their  e«ra  In  hssttnc 
stovee  because  they  dMat  have  moasy  to 
buy  coal.  The  uaited  States  had  a  large  sur- 
plus of  almost  everything  except  money. 
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X.  i«c«U  tlie  events  o<  tills  perkxl  with 
parttevlar  vlvidaeea — flnt,  becauae  I  qpeat 
moat  of  1030  asrlouely  Ul  in  twipilnhi  la  four 
different  cities — and.  seconffly,  b«ca\ua  it 
was  in  1931  that  I  took  over  the  manage- 
ment of  oar  family  buslnees.  Looking  back 
OB  it.  J  was  long  on  enthusiasm — but  short 
on  eiqMrience. 

We  b«(an  to  expand  our  relatively  small 
Omatut  building  bnsineas.  In  addition  to  some 
small,  at<U  and  county  bridge  contraccs,  we 
took  on  a  25-mlle  stretch  of  grading  and 
concret*  p«ving  between  Lexington  and 
OoBMl.  KabcMka. 

4t  that  tUne.  all  state  highway  contracts 
iBTOlTinc  fadnal  funds  were  designed  to  re- 
duoa  nnemployment.  Tliey  specified  the 
mlnlmnm  number  of  manhours  that  the 
oontraotor  would  have  to  use  in  building  the 
work — with  a  deduction  in  contract  pay- 
manta  for  any  tmderrun  in  the  manhours 
■  at  a  penalty  several  times  the  hourly 


The  maximum  number  of  hours  that  any 
•mploswe  could  work  in  one  week  was  30. 
T*«  was  a  surplus  of  people  willing  to 
votk  at  the  minimum  wage  (rf  30  cent  per 
toow—or  a  WMkly  paycheck  of  W-OO.  By 
comparison,  today's  laborer — male  or  female — 
makaa  aboat  •lAM  for  a  70-hour  week,  with 
free  board  and  room,  woricing  for  us  and 
other  oontractocs  on  the  Alaska  plpeQne. 

■^  we  neaied  oomidetlon  of  this  Nebraska 
wort,  «•  became  mv«^ed  )n  a  Joint  venture 
on  two  highway  contracts  in  Texas.  Down 
**■••  omt  a  period  at  some  15  months,  we 
bwt  half  of  our  workmg  capital.  I  learned 
tlMn  that  the  only  thing  worse  tlian  taking 
a  bad  contract  is  to  take  two  of  them. 

By  W84,  as  we  were  licking  our  Texas 
vonnds,  Frealdent  Booaevelt  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  legislation  for  unemployment 
relief  pro-ams. 

<*!•  eaek  ptogram,  known  as  the  WPA,  was 
beaded  ty  Harry  Hopkins.  In  the  "Walton 
^yUy^  TV  diow,  the  grandfather  recmtly 
nianad  to  the  WPA  (ae  many  have  before) 
■»>  "boondoggle."  Be  explained  to  his  grand- 
aon  that  a  "boondoggle"  is  an  effort  to  give 
Joba  t»  peo^  who  don't  want  to  work.  It  was 
teBly  the  adoptton  by  us  of  a  program  the 
■"•**!  gOMrnment  had  inittated  In  lOig  to 
benefit  unemployed  workers,  which  was 
^ff  ^  «<»••  tt  provided  no  work  for  con- 
liailuii  but  Itsneoaeded  In  building,  among 
etber  things.  4*,000  modem,  improved  <me- 
ta^  prtvlea  in  Nebraska.  One  of  the  improve- 
■>••••  wda  putting  fly  screen  ov«r  the  vent 
>»■«>  Tktra  la  a*  least  one  of  these  in  W>o- 
mtag  tbait  Z  know  «f — up  in  the  mounttins 
oa  Mrs.  HIsiiU's  raneb.  I  had  occasion  to 
eMt  it  Meaafly  and  although  it  doesn't  com- 
gy^wHh  an  the  modem  pollution  require- 
menta,  tlMre  weren't  any  files  or  hornets  in  it 
•ad  It  la  stm  entirely  servloeable.  This  pro- 
gram apawnsd  the  expression  "one  coming, 
CO*  votes  and  one  wotklng." 

1%*  seomd  rrifef  effort,  the  PWA.  headed 
by  HaraM  Xckee.  waa  a  program  for  the  con- 
steuetlan  ot  power  planta.  water  storage  reb- 
arrolrs,  water  treatment  plants,  sewage  dis- 
Pdw>  i^anta.  and  other  types  of  pubUo 
wotks— an  within  the  competitiTe  oontract- 
laib  pilTste  enterprise  system.  Most  of  the 
^liBlB  built  under  that  program  have  paid 
fbr  themaelfies  several  tunee,  and  are  still 
psifnmiuc  a  valuable  servlee  to  the  commu- 
nmee  in  which  they  are  located.  Among  those 
Piojaeta.  ware  stonge  reservoirs  and  power 
planta  which  we  buUt  at  North  PUtte  and 
Ooluabua.  Nebraska,  between  10S4  and  1039. 
tn  eotmeetton  wtth  ttiis  work,  we  had  bor- 
rowed meney  Dram  Tlw  Omaha  National  Bank 
*•  tony  ttaee  LeTaumeau  rabber-ttred.  self- 
loadtaig,  sailimHiiliig  scrapers,  never  before 
laM  outsMe  of  CaUforala.  Bob  LeToumeau 
wjt  uonteaetor  iMw  went  broke  building 
ikmWjfianf  fram  I«s  Vsgas  to  Boulder  city 
tn  1M».  Be  then  started  banding  this  equip- 
ment tVbfeh  Ke  mid  originated  in  his  own 


backyard  shop  in  Stockton,  California,  with 
a  handful  of  employees. 

I'd  like  to  rtlgrem  for  a  moment  and  tell 
you  a  Uttle  about  Bob  LeToumeau.  He  was 
better  than  a  greenhand  as  a  ■*i—»«yiv — and 
he  was  very  Innovative  and  very  rriigious  as 
weU.  By  1940.  his  business  had  grown  dra- 
matically. When  he  came  to  Omaha,  he  was 
met  at  the  airport  by  Dale  Clark  and  was 
escorted  to  the  Omaha  Gospel  Tabernacle  at 
20th  and  Douglas,  where  he  delivered  an  In- 
spiring sermon  from  the  pulpit.  He  subse- 
quently gave  the  Tai)emacle  $100,000  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  in  their  pulpit,  with 
the  provision  that  these  fimds  were  to  be 
used  for  foreign  mlsslozis  only. 

Now  back  to  my  story:  We  were  pulling 
these  scrapers  with  the  first  e.xperimental, 
dlesel-powered,  crawler  tractors  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Company  had  built. 

Dale  Clark,  our  banker,  naiuially  some- 
what worried  about  our  expansion  into  new 
ivpes  of  construction,  asked  one  of  the  bank's 
cvistomers  his  opinion  of  our  efforts.  The  cus- 
tomer was  George  Condon,  a  successful  cattle 
breeder  and  grading  contractor.  George  told 
him,  as  he  had  previously  said  to  me  (and  I 
won't  quote  him  exactly) — those  O.D.  scrap- 
ers are  a  cross  between  a  railroad  gondola 
and  an  airplane — and  he  predicted  we  would 
go  broke  if  we  didn't  quit  using  them.  I 
think  this  bothered  Dale  more  than  it  both- 
ered me — but  I  must  admit  our  first  year's 
experience  with  them  almost  proved  Oeoi-ge 
was  right. 

The  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  and  oth- 
ers have  built  and  are  building'  improved 
models  of  this  type  of  equipment  which,  to  a 
large  degree,  have  revolutionized  the  earth - 
moving  industry  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  late  30's,  the  threat  of  involve- 
ment in  the  second  World  War  stimulated 
a  program  of  industriad  expansion  for  the 
production  of  war  material,  as  well  as 
the  construction  of  military  installations 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  program 
in  which  we  were  active. 

Wben  the  Ixxnbs  started  falling  on  Pearl 
Harbor  on  Sunday.  December  7,  1941.  we 
were  nearlng  oompletkm  of  a  caatcmment 
at  Ft.  Lewis.  Washington— which  including 
1600  buildings,  streets  and  utUltles.  There 
were  several  doeen  similar  projects  going  on 
all  over  the  country.  Many  of  them  were 
being  built  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  and  there 
was  considerable  suspicion  and  criticism  in- 
volved in  the  program.  A  q>eclal  military 
investigation  committee  headed  by  then 
Senator  Harry  Truman  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter. In  their  final  report,  the  committee 
determined  that  the  Ft.  Lewis  Job,  which 
we  were  building  on  a  competitively  bid, 
firm  price  contract,  was  completed  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  man  of  any  of  the  new  can- 
tonments. We  dldnt  make  much  money  on 
that  Job — ^In  fact,  as  I  recall,  I  carried  it 
back  in  one  pants  pocket.  However,  the 
report  of  the  Investigating  committee  had 
a  far-reaching  effect  on  our  company's 
future  standing  with  government  officials 
who  were  awarding  contracts. 

During  the  next  three  years.  In  more 
than  a  doeen  western  states,  we  built  air- 
fields, shell  loading  plants,  ammunition 
storage  depots  and  additional  cantonments. 
It  waa  during  thU  period  that  we  converted 
the  Ft.  Crook,  Nebraska,  cavalry  base  Into 
the  Martin  bomber  airplane  manufacturing 
facility.  Including  an  airfield  which  is  now 
the  headquarters  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. We  were  hiring  women  for  truck  driv- 
ers, women  for  laying  sewer  and  water  pipe 
in  trenches  in  the  groi-.nd,  women  for  wMd- 
Ing,  and  many  other  things  that  we  nev«r 
thought  women  could  do. 

With  the  end  of  the  second  World  War 
in  1946,  the  country  embarked  on  a  post- 
war construction  boom.  We  were  active  In 
mUitary  work  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Chiam  and 
elsewhere  m  the  Pacific.  We  went  into  the 
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tunnel  bu^ness  for  the  first  time,  buUdlne 
an  underground,  atomic  bomb  assemblv 
and  storage  facility  near  Albuquerque,  Mew 
Mexico. 

In  1947,  the  Corps  of  Bnglneera  started 
a  series  of  multipurpose  dams  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  known  as  the  Pick-Sloan  PUn 
to  store  water— to  eliminate  fiooding— to 
stabilize  navigation— and  what  is  most  im- 
portant  toda^,  to  generate  large  quantities 
of  low-cost  power,  which  has  been  a  major 
facttM'  in  the  industrial  development  of 
Nebraska  and  many  other  Midwest  states 
For  the  next  several  years,  our  company  par- 
ticipated in  a  major  way  in  the  construction 
of  most  of  those  projects. 

Early  in  the  Korean  War.  America's  rela- 
tlons  with  Russia  began  to  deteriorate— 
and  as  a  result  o5  this  situation,  in  I95i 
we  were  selected  to  sponsor  a  Joint  venture 
to  build  an  air  base  at  Thule,  Greenland 
That  project  required  the  hiring,  trainiae 
and  transporting  of  more  than  6.000  men 
and  untold  shiploads  of  equipment,  food 
and  material  high  above  the  Arctic  Circle 
where  we  worked  for  nearly  lO  years  on 
major  mUltary  installations  of  several  du- 
ferent  types. 

In  the  summer  of  1951,  we  were  awarded 
a  contract  to  build  a  tl,200,000.000  uranlua 
enrichment  plant  at  Portsmouth,  Obio,  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Within' two 
years,  we  were  employing  21.000  people  on 
that  one  contract. 

This  pattern  has  continued,  and  at  the 
present  time  our  volume  of  uncompleted 
work  throughout  the  umted  States  includ- 
ing Alaska,  and  m  Canada,  is  at  an  all-time 
high. 

As  I  look  back  on  it,  I  think  we  were  right 
about  half  the  time  in  recognizing  oppor- 
tunities that  came  our  way  in  times  of  ad- 
versity. We  were  also  fortunate  in  being 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Simi- 
larly, our  nation  has  experienced  proq>enty 
and,  indeed  greatness,  by  its  reactions  to 
"hard  times." 

I  am  confident  that  America  wlU  solve  its 
current  problems  and  emerge  strotiger  than 
ever  before.  I'm  glad  to  have  played  a  smaU 
part  in  its  second  century — and  I  am  con- 
tent to  trust  its  cotirse  to  those,  in  this  room 
and  elsewhere,  who,  I  am  confident,  will  be 
even  m<»«  sucoeasful  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  next  100  years—if  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  is  encourged  to  func- 
tion normaUy,  and  not  thwarted. 
Thank  you— and  good  night. 


Bamr  Bioor.ipht  of  Petbb  Kixwrr 
In  1960,  when  Fortune  magazine  noted 
that  his  company  led  all  construction  firms 
in  volume  of  business  for  that  year,  Peter 
Kiewlt  said:  "That's  fine,  but  we  don't  want 
to  be  known  as  the  biggest.  Just  the  best. " 

Peter  Kiewit  has  spent  a  lifetime  building 
toward  that  goal.  He  started  with  the  then 
small  family  construction  company  In  1919 
as  a  bricklayer.  In  1031,  wben  one  brother 
died  and  another  retired  from  the  buslnees, 
he  became  i»-eeident  oi  Peter  Kiewlt  Sons' 
Inc.,  of  which  Peter  Kiewit  SonS'  Co.  is  the 
construction  arm. 

In  the  ensuing  yeans,  the  firm  built  hydro- 
electric plants,  highways,  dams,  ofllee  bulld- 
inga,  missile  sites,  canals,  subway  ttmnels 
and  atomic  energy  plants.  It  became  the 
largcat  builder  of  Interstate  hlgbwaye  in  the 
Uhlted  SUtes.  The  firm  has  been  In  the  coal 
mining  business  since  1940.  Laat  year  It  was 
the  nation's  tenth  largeat  eoal  ptudueer. 
Although  the  firm  has  had  ooatraota  In  all 
60  Btotea,  the  Omaha  area  Is  sUn  tta  hub. 

In  1909,  Mr.  Kiewlt  moved  to  »*»«iwi»*«  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  offloer.  Robert 
D.  Wilson  became  preeldent. 

In  1903.  Peter  Kleirtt  Sons'  mc.  b««me  the 
principal  owner  of  Hie  Wortd-BatuM  and 
KBTV.  This  year  a  procedure  wsis  iet  up 
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whereby  employees  wlU   eventually  own  a 
majority  of  the  new^)aper'sstock^^ 

He  bM  bens  a  director  of  the  Omaha  Na- 
tional Bank.  Horthwn  Natural  Gas  Company. 
Rock  Uland  Railroad  Mid  Northwestern  BeU 
Telephone  Company. 

Mar  Kiewlt  was  bom  in  Omaha  on  8^- 
tember  W,  1»00.  He  attended  Central  High 
School  and  Dartmouth  C<^lege.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Evelyn  Stotts  Newton.  A  son, 
peter  Kiewlt,  Jr.,  an  attorney,  resides  in 
Fboenlz,  ArlaMia. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  Kiewit  live  in  an  apartment 
in  tlis  Kiewlt  Plaza.  They  own  a  ranch  in 
yfjaaiBtg,  a  ranch  near  North  Platte,  and 
have  a  home  at  Palm  brings,  OallfomU. 

His  oivlo  aeUvltles  have  been  numerous. 
He  has  senred  on  the  governing  boards  of  the 
Unlvettfty  ot  Omaha.  Orelghton  University. 
Hastings  CoUege,  the  Omaha  Alrptart  Author- 
ity Olarkaon  Hospital.  Joalyn  Art  Museum 
and  many  other  organisations.  His  philan- 
thropies include  gifts  to  Olarkaon  Ho^tltal, 
Citighton  University,  Hasttngs  CoUege, 
Dartsmouth  College,  the  Elsenhower  Medi- 
cal center  In  Palm  brings,  and  other  Insti- 
tutions. In  1969  he  was  King  of  Ak-Sar-Ben. 

The  Beavers,  an  organization  of  heavy  con- 
struction men,  once  said  of  him:  "Obviously 
Fetw  Kiewlt  does  more  than  build  lasting 
monuments  of  masonry,  concrete  and  steel. 
He  also  builds  men  and  good  things  for  a 
better,  more  meaningful  world." 

DiSTINGtTIBHZD  NSBRASKAH  AWABD 

1963— Clair  M.  Boddewlg,  President,  The 
Association  of  Western  RaUways. 

1964— -His  Excellency,  The  Most  Reverend 
Oerald  T.  Bergan,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Omaha. 

1966— Robert  S.  Devaney,  Head  Football 
Coach,  University  of  Nebraska;  Bob  Gibson, 
St.  Louis  Cardinals. 

1966— General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  USA 
(Bet.). 

1987 — ^v.  J.  Skutt,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Mutual  ot 
Omaha  Insurance  Company. 

196a— Arjay  Miller,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Ford  Motor  Company. 

1989— Edd  H.  BaUey,  President,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad. 

1970— General  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  USA 
(Ret.) 

1971 — Mrs.  A.  Bromley  Sheldon,  Sheldon 
Memorial  Art  Gallery,  University  of  Nebraska. 

197»-^ameB  Keogh,  Author. 

1973— Leo  A.  Daly,  President,  Leo  A.  Daly 
Company. 

1974-4joren  C.  Eiseley,  Professor  of  An- 
thropology and  the  History  of  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 


MINNESOTA'S  UNCERTAIN  ENERGY 
PDTDRE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Itlr.  President,  Can- 
ada now  appairently  Intends  to  cease 
essentially  all  oil  exports  to  AmaActi 
iu  1980.  The  northern  tier  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York— and  especially 
Minnesota,  Washington,  Montana,  North 
Dakota.  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin— w-ill 
bear  the  brunt  of  this  cutoff.  Some 
750.000  barrels  of  Canadian  oil  daily — 
12  percent  of  our  imports — must  be  re- 
{daced  with  other  oil.  I  see  no  hope  for 
such  a  massive  replacement  being  ef- 
fected in  so  short  a  time  by  the  private 
sector  alone.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtftd  that 
a  comidete  replacement  can  occur  In  so 
short  a  period — only  5  years — even  with 
extensive  public  sector  direction  or 
assistance. 

The  impact  of  the  Canadian  oil  policy, 
as  weU  as  other  energy  issues,  was  ex- 
plored at  a  Joint  Bconomic  Committee 


field  hearing  in  Ifinneaptdis  on  Tuesday, 
October  14. 1  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues portloDs  of  the  testimony  at  that 
hearing,  which  have  national  as  well  as 
regional  signlflcance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  opening  remarks  at  that 
hearing  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opening 
rranarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Opentno  Statemekt  by  Senator  Hxtbert  H. 

HtrMPHEET,    Joint    Economic    CoMMrrxEE 

Heasiko,  October  14,  1076 

I  think  that  my  colleague  Congressman 
Karth  here  wiU  agree  that  our  State — and 
Nation — ^have  never  before  faced  such  tm- 
certalnty  about  the  supply  and  price  of  oU, 
gasoline  and  natural  gas. 

Washington  has  simply  been  unable  to 
settle  on  one  national  energy  policy.  Presi- 
dent Ford  wants  to  decontrol  oU  prices — a 
step  which  Congress  fears  will  push  us  into 
another  recession.  Studies  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  reveal 
that  decontrol  now — ^letting  the  OPEC  oil 
cartel  set  our  domestic  American  oil  and  gas- 
oline prices — will  allow  oil  prices  to  rise  al- 
most 30  percent.  It  vrtll  rob  constuners  of 
spending  power — rob  them  enough  to  cause 
as  many  as  600,000  Jobs  to  be  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  possibility  of  decontrol, 
Minnesota's  energy  outlook  this  winter  is 
clouded  by  the  likelihood  of  natural  gas 
shortages — shortages  of  5  percent  or  even 
more  if  our  winter  is  unustuilly  cold.  WhUe 
this  shortage  is  modest  compared  to  situa- 
tions in  some  other  areas.  It  will  stUl  cost  us 
$7  million  or  more  to  find  and  buy  substi- 
tute fuels. 

One  of  these  substitute  fuels  for  natural 
gas  is  propane.  Propane  supplies  may  be  ex- 
tremely tight  this  winter,  but  no  shortages 
will  occur  if,  and  I  emphasize  if,  oil  controls 
are  continued.  Those  controls  contain  an 
aUocatlon  component  vitally  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  smaller  propane  users — our  farm- 
ers and  food  processors,  ior  example— receive 
adequate  supplies. 

So,  In  addition  to  the  dangers  of  oil  decon- 
trols and  a  natural  gas  shortage,  Minnesota 
may  encounter  a  propane  shortage  too  if  oil 
is  decontrOUed. 

Yet  to  my  mind,  the  real  danger  to  Minne- 
sota's energy  supply  lies  with  the  Canadian 
decision  to  stop  seUlng  us  their  oU  and  natu- 
ral gas. 

It  is  their  oU  and  gas — and  we  should  and 
WlU  respect  their  rlj^t  to  use  it  in  any  way 
they  see  fit.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  Canadian  policy  has  a  special — 
and  a  severe — Impact  on  Minnesota  and  the 
Northern  Tier. 

It  will  cost  Minnesota  some  tlOO  mUUon 
each  and  every  year  in  higher  fuel  prices 
to  bring  oil  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  re- 
place Canadian  oil.  That  means  gasoline 
prices  2-3  cents  per  gaUon  higher.  It  also 
means  higher  unemployment  as  our  oU  re- 
fineries shut  down  without  Canadian  oU. 

And  it  Tri<»ftTm  a  sharp  downturn  In  our 
effort  to  attract  Industry  and  Jobs — to  grow 
economicaUy. 

These  effects  vfiU  be  serious  and  wide- 
spread— but  they  wUl  be  spread  evenly  across 

the  State. 

The  likely  Canadian  nattu«l  gas  cutoff  wUl 
affect  only  the  10  percent  of  Minnesota  along 
the  Canadian  border.  WhUe  it  will  not  af- 
fect most  of  us  at  all  directly,  Its  impact 

In  Northern  Minnesota  will  be  far,  far  worse 

than  the  oU  cutback. 
The  life   of  entire  communities  wUl  be 

Je<q>ardized.  Homea.  factories,  stores — every- 
one wlU  be  forced  to  pay  for  new  heating  and 

oooklng  systnns.  Factories  mtist  find  and 

use  other  sources  of  fuel  adaptable  to  their 

unique  prooesaes.  For  some,  the  cost  will  be 


too  much.  They  may  Just  close  up  shop  and 
move  away. 

New  plants  and  the  vital  Jobs  they  bring 
WlU  go  elsewhere — where  gas  is  abundant 
and  chei4>. 

The  Canadian  poUcy  has  created  special 
energy  problems  for  Minnesota — and  they 
require  q>eclal  solutions. 

In  the  ease  ot  oU.  for  example.  I've  offered 
legislation  requiring  the  President  to  facU- 
Itate  a  Canadian-American  energy  swap — an 
exchange  of  American  oU  elaewhere  for  con- 
tintwd  fiows  of  Canadian  oU  to  Mlnneaota.  I 
intend  to  explore  this  possibUlty  this  after- 
noon with  Mr.  Prlddle  of  the  Canadian  En- 
ergy Department. 

It  is  important  also  that  our  Government 
seek  to  allocate  Canadian  oil  among  Amer- 
ican refineries  to  ensure  that  ovirs  in  Minne- 
sota are  not  cut  off  tiefore  other  permanent 
oil  sources  can  be  developed. 

To  discuss  these  and  other  features  of  the 
energy  outlook  Ln  MUmesota  and  the  North- 
ern Tier.  I  welcome  a  distinguished  official 
from  Washington:  Mr.  John  HiU,  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admln- 
Istraticm.  ' 

He  wlU  be  JohMd  on  our  first  panel  by  the 
leading  Minnesota  energy  officials: 

GovemcMT  Karl  Rolvaag,  now  Chairman  of 
the  PubUc  Service  Commiaslon,  and 

Mr.  John  MUlhone,  Director,  Minnesota 
Energy  Agency. 

Next  we  will  hear  from  another  panel, 
representing  a  cross-section  of  municipaU- 
ties,  businesses  and  organizations  vitally  con- 
cerned vrith  our  energy  situation.  On  this 
panel  wUI  be: 

Mr.  Jack  Murray,  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Falls  City  CoimcU; 

Mr.  James  Williains,  General  Manager  with 
Boise-Cascade   in   International   Falls; 

Mr.  Gordon  Severe,  President  of  Northern 
Natural  Gas; 

Mr.  John  R(^>er,  Vice-President  of  Koch 
Refineries; 

Mr.  Cy  Carpenter,  President  of  the  Minne- 
sota Farmer's  Union,  and 

Mr.  Norman  Dyer,  I>resldent  of  Q  Petroleum 
Corporation,  Minnesota's  largest  chain  of  in- 
dependent gas  stations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
John  Hill,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  vrae  the 
first  witness.  His  review  of  the  natural 
gas  and  oil  situation  in  Minnesota  and 
the  northern  tier  reflects  the  latest  data 
and  information  available  to  our  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hill's  summary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoso,  as  follows : 
commkhts  bt  mb.  john  hn.i.,  bxrork  the 

Joint  Economic  Committex,  Octobeb  14, 

1976 

CAS  SITUATION 

Since  the  early  1960's,  U.S.  importers  of 
Canadian  natural  gas  have  known  that  no 
new  exports  would  be  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Board  (NKB)  after  1970.  The 
NEB  took  this  action  when  Canadian  gas  re- 
serves were  Judged  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Canada. 

This  summer  the  NKB  released  a  report 
on  the  Canadian  Natural  Gas  Situation 
which  suggested  the  likelihood  of  export  cur- 
tailments. There  is  no  question  that  the 
NEB  has  not  only  the  authority  to  limit  ex- 
ports, but  also  the  reqwnsiblUty  In  Canada 
to  ensure  that  energy  exports  are  permitted 
only  when  such  supplies  are  In  excess  of  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  requirements  for  use  in 
Canada. 

The  attached  schedule  (Table  I)  highlights 
the  Canadian  natviral  gas  situation  vls-a-vis 
the  authorized  exports  to  the  U.8.  As  one 
can  see,  Canadian  natural  gas  Is  in  short 
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supirty  BBd  ttaoM  ahortagM  wUl  IncrMse  with 
ttuM^  OiartagM  may  be  f«lt  In  tlM  export 
maitot  dnrlJif  the  10T6-77  hestlxif  aeaaon. 

t^aiUM  CanadUa  ■nergy  MInliter  Uac- 
donald.  In  a  July  meeting  with  Mr.  Zarb, 
stated  that  Canada  would  make  erery  effort 
to  meet  natural  gee  eouUaete  for  the  1976- 
78  tH^"g  seaeon.  Ux.  Maodcmald  nurther 
•tated  that  the  Ooremment  of  Canada 
would  like  VS.  aaslstanoe  In  determining 
how  to  Implement  the  poeelUe  future  out- 
hada  In  Ckoadlan  natural  gas  exports.  Con- 
soltatloa  between  our  two  goTemments  will 
take  place  later  thlB  year. 

WMA'B  Natural  Oae  Task  Vorce  wlU  be  ad- 
draMng  mnlBter  Macdonald's  request  in  an 
Interagency  effort.  It  should  be  noted  that 
t  no  VS.  natural  gas  allocation  authority 
IHvaantty  eklets.  We.  In  FKA.  believe  that  we 
h4ve  the  responsibility  to  address  the  Cana- 
dian request  deqMte  uncertainties  concern- 
ing our  future  allocation  authority  so  as  to 
prepare  for  the  shortages  and  seek  altema- 
tlve  energy  for  affected  areas. 

on.  SITUATIOK  I 

The  OU  Embargo  of  1078-74  highlighted 
the  Canadian  need  for  a  change  in  on  policy. 
m*  eontumed  hl^  lersl  of  Canadian  oU 
nports  to  the  VS.  market  had  become  un- 
dantaadably  worrisome  to  Canada  in  face  of 
tlMlr  own  declining  supplies  and  rising  do- 
mastlo  demand. 

The  MXB  recooimiended  to  the  OoTernment 
a  gradual  curtailment  of^oll  exports  fnxn  a 
197S  high  of  1.1  MBD  to  a  comideted  cutoff 
by  IMS.  The  attached  schedule  (Table  H) 
shows  the  current  leTel  of  Canadian  exports 
allowed  to  the  U.8.  Currently,  the  VS.  re- 
flneta  axe  not  importing  the  txiU  allowance 
ot  Canadian  crude  oils.  This  has  been  due  to 
a  varlaty  of  reasons  which  include  costs, 
VSA%  entitlement  program  and  the  state  of 
the  VS.  economy. 

rra'8  AUTaaaxrr  ro*  PKcrKaxirnAL  allocation 
or  CANADIAN  on. 

PBA  has  cTsluated  the  various  altematiye 
poaslbllltlas  for  instituting  an  allocation  sys- 
tem for  on  tanpofts  from  Canada.  It  Is  clear 
that  if  the  KPAA  is  extended  there  would  be 
suttdent  authority  for  tb»  establishment  of 
a  eepamte  peefetmtlal  Canadian  allocation  . 
system.  It  ia  uncertain,  howeyer.  that  an  ex- 
tension will  be  adopted,  or  if  adopted,  for 
what  period  It  win  be  effketlTe. 

If  no  aUoeatlon  authority  exists  because 
of  faflure  to  reach  agreement  on  extension  of 
tlio  VAA.  there  are  two  addltloaal  methods 
wlilA  ISA  has  eralustad  with  respect  to  al- 
locatlon  of  Canadian  Imports.  The  first  of 
these  Involves  use  of  the  OU  Import  Program 
anthorlty  under  Section  333  of  the  Trade 
■qiaaaian  Act  of  1963.  However,  since  a  sys- 
tem Cor  allocation  at  Canadian  imports 
would  not  be  designed  to  limit  such  imports, 
but  rather  as  a  means  for  domestic  alloca- 
tion, there  are  serious  questions  ss  to 
whether  such  a  system  would  survive  a  court 
challenge. 

Slnoe  the  Administration  does  not  sup- 
port a  lengttty  extension  €t  the  KPAA.  it 
would  support  special  specific  legislation  for 


authority  to.  allocate  exporte  of  oU   from 


FBA  is  currently  in  the  process  of  putting 
the  finish  lag  tonehss  on  a  proposed  aUoea- 
tlon program  for  imports  ftam  Canada  that 
could  be  implemented  under  eltlMr  the  SPAA 
or  other  q>eclfio  statutory  authority  for  this 
purpose. 

FEOEHAI.   PSOOBAMS  TO    AtLXVIAlX  THE   TMPKND- 

nre   cuvrAn.MnrT   or   caitaoiak   on. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  has 
been  aware  for  sometime  of  the  need  to  de- 
velop an  allocation  program  for  imported 
Canadian  crude  oil.  On  April  22,  1975.  a 
notice  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
inviting  refiners  to  describe  their  present 
degree  of  independence  on  crude  oil  im- 
ported from  Canada,  their  projected  future 
dependence  and  the  current  a\-aU  ability,  if 
any,  of  alternative  feedstock  and  energy 
sources.  Public  hearings  were  held  on  May  12, 
1976.  Thirty-one  written  comments  were  re- 
ceived and  oral  testimony  was  presented  by 
nineteen  interested  parties. 

A  review  of  this  commentary  indicates  a 
preferential  allocation  program  is  clearly  re- 
quired. Such  a  plan  is  now  under  develop- 
ment and  will  provide  a  first  level  of  pro- 
tection to  landlocked  Northern  Tier  re- 
finers. Allocations  to  all  refiners  will  be 
based  upon  an  evaluation  of  their  demon- 
strable reliance  on.  Canadian  crude  and  on 
their  access  to  alternative  crude  oil  distri- 
bution systems.  This  system  will  be  reviewed 
with  the  National  Energy  Board  and  will  be 
subject  to  further  hearings  in  the  U.S.  in 
November. 

In  addition  to  a  regulated  allocation  pro- 
gram, certain  other  posslbUitles  exist  to  al- 
leviate the  situation.  The  Federal  Energy 
Administration  parti<^pated  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bllatercl  Canadlan/U.S.  Work- 
ing Party  in  Ottawa  on  Iiiarch  17,  1976.  Sub- 
sequent meetings  of  the  Working  Party  were 
held  In  Ottawa  on  April  2  and  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  on  June  13, 1976. 

The  Working  Party  made  a  comprehensive 
review  of  alternatives  available  to  Northern 
Tier  refineries  affected  by  the  anticipated 
decline  In  Canadian  export  availability.  The 
review  covered  the  legal,  fiscsd  and  admin- 
istrative factors  which  might  bear  on  altern- 
ative solutions  to  the  problems.  The  review 
also  developed  and  analyzed  the  poesibllitles 
for  the  exchange  of  oil  between  Canadian 
and  VS.  refiners  within  the  framework  of 
existing  policies  affecting  them.  The  Work- 
ing Party  concluded  that  commercial  ex- 
changes between  Canadian  and  tT.S.  oom- 
I>aules,  If  consUtent  with  broad  energy 
policy  guidelines,  should  not  be  precluded 
by  government  measures.  It  was  also  de- 
termined that  governments  would  not  be 
parties  to  exchangee,  but  would  maintain  a 
favorable  environment  within  which  ex- 
changes could  take  place.  Both  U.S.  and 
Canadian  officials  agreed  to  consider  modi- 
fying or  removing  any  legal,  fiscal  or  admin- 
istrative impediments  to  commercially  work- 
able and  mutually  beneficial  oil  exchanges 
consistent  with  our  respective  national 
policies. 

CANADIAN  NATURAL  GAS  SITUATION 
(BillMS  cvbic  fMtl 


IMPACT  OF  NATVm  AI.  GAS  CTTKTAILXnns 

None  of  the  northern  states  use  stgnifleaat 
volumes  of  propane  as  a  natural  gas  replaee* 
ment.  Industries  in  these  states  typically  an 
able  to  convert  to  residual  or  dlsWlate  fuel, 
and  typically  have  done  so  rather  than  leb 
on  the  limited  supply  of  propane.  Thetefoie, 
FEA  does  not  expect  that  propane  availability 
in  these  states  «-iU  be  subetantially  affected 
by  natural  gas  curtailments  this  winter.' 

In  the  long  term,  supplies  of  propane  to 
the  Northern  Tier  could  be  substantially  »f. 
fected  by  natural  gas  curtailments  ualtas 
there  are  contlnvied  controls  on  the  distri- 
bution of  propane.  As  curtailments  incresst 
industrial  firms  in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  Mid- 
West  and  Southeast  could  divert  substantial 
volumes  away  from  the  traditional  propaSe 
market  in  their  efforts  to  replace  their  source 
of  gaseous  twe}.  The  gas  utUlty  industry 
coxild  also  bid  away  the  available  suiq;tti« 
as  it  attempts  to  meet  the  requirements  ol 
its  customers  far  ^as. 

AV-MLABILirr    OF    DOMESTIC    PSOPANX BXATIm 

StASOK    1ST8-TS 

In  recent  weelvs.  PEA  has  contacted  the 
major  suppliers  m  each  state  to  obtain  fofe- 
casts  of  propane  supplies  for  the  coming 
winter.  The  results  of  this  survey  indicate 
that  supplies  wlU  generally  be  adequate  thii 
winter  to  meet  traditional  demand.  Thli 
holds  true  for  the  northern  states  as  «•]]. 
In  these  states,  as  tn  all  other  states,  there 
are  a  few  suppliers  who  are  predicting  short- 
falls, as  a  result  of  decreased  refinery  or  gu 
plant  production,  but  most  suppliers  expect 
to  be  able  to  meet  their  obligations.  Where 
there  are  shortages,  FEA  will  use  Its  alloca- 
tion authority  to  alleviate  difflculties.  If  the 
control  program  ends,  we  have  asked  for  new 
authority  to  take  care  of  the  qpeclal  needs 
of  propane  users.  Domestic  inventories  of 
propane  are  at  record  high  levels,  and  barrlBg 
an  unusually  severe  winter,  the  comblns- 
tion  of  current  production  and  drawdowns 
<a  inventory  should  be  sufficient  to  meet 
demand. 

STTMMABT 

Propane  availability  in  the  northern  tier 
is  not  expected  to  be  a  problem  for  thto 
winter.  Although  supplies  are  declining, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  expect  extensive  Short- 
ages in  the  short-term.  In  the  long-tens, 
legislation  which  the  Administration  hss  al- 
ready proposed  will  be  in^Mrtant  to  assur* 
adequate  propane  supplies  for  agricultural 
and  other  small  consumers  in  Minnesota  and 
other  northern  states. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summation,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration Is  taking  all  actions  oonmiensurate 
with  its  current  authorities  to  av<4d  advene 
impacts  in  XQnnesota  and  other  Northern 
Tier  states  which  might  otherwise  result 
from  decreasing  Canadian  exports.  Enabling 
legislation  to  allow  the  allocation  of  Cana- 
dian crude  oil  is  essential  and  rapid  Con- 
gressional action  on  nattiral  gas  and  propane 
authorities  already  pn^xraed  by  the  Admin- 
istration will  be  es>iential  to  this  program. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  tbere 
are  two  Minnesota  State  agencies  deal- 
ing with  energy — the  Minnesota  Energy 
Agwicy,  and  the  Minnesota  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Mr.  Jcdin  Mlllhone,  director  of  the 
State  Energy  Agency  testified  specifically 
on  Minnesota's  oil  situation.  I  would  like 
to  share  a  portion  of  this  testimony,  In- 
doding  his  comments  on  the  Impact  of 
oil  decontrol,  with  my  colleagues.  Ex- 
Governor  Karl  Rolvaag,  chairman  of  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission,  also 
testified.  His  comments,  especially  deal- 
ing with  the  impact  in  northern  Minne- 
sota of  a  Canadian  natural  gas  curtail- 
ment, were  of  great  Interest  to  me — they 
too  should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues. 
In  particular.  I  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  from  the  west  coast,  Mon- 
tana, and  New  York,  to  the  Rolvaag  tes- 
timony. These  areas,  like  Minnesota,  are 
heavy  users  of  Canadian  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  of  testimony  by  Mr.  Mill- 
hone  and  Ex-Governor  Rolvaak  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  np  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Testimony  by  John  P.  Millhone 

Gentlemen:  My  name  is  John  MiUbone. 
I  am  the  director  of  the  Minnesota  Energy 
Agency,  an  office  which  I  assumed  Septem- 
ber 1  of  this  year.  Governor  Wendell  Ander- 
son named  me  to  head  this  agency,  which 
has  reeponslbility  for  Minnesota's  State  en- 
ergy programs. 

My  purpose  today  Is  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
ti(»i  a  most  acute  and  serious  situation  as 
it  affects  the  refiners  and  the  public  in  our 
State.  My  remarks  are  responsive  to  four 
questions. 

First,  what  will  be  the  Impact  of  the  ex- 
pected phase  out  of  Canadian  oil  exports  to 
Minnesota? 

If  the  phase  out  occurs  as  announced 
without  immediate  offsetting  actions  the  Im- 
pact on  Minnesota  would  be  disastrous  to 
its  business,  agricultural  and  social  life. 

Minnesota  relies  more  on  Canadian  crude 
oil  than  any  other  State.  Petroleum  products 
provide  46  per  cent  of  the  energy  constuned 
in  Minnesota.  About  60  per  cent  of  these 
petroleum  products  come  from  the  three  re- 
fineries located  In  the  State  and  a  nearby 
refinery  in  Superior,  Wisconsin.  The  other 
50  per  cent  comes  from  ■  products  pipelines 
entering  Minnesota  from  the  south. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  crude  used 
by  the  four  Minnesota  area  refineries  comes 
from  Canada.  These  refineries  and  refineries 
in  Montana,  are  part  of  the  northern  land- 
locked area  which  now  have  no  prtkctical 
alternative  source  of  crude. 

The  proposed  export  levels  set  by  Canada 
lor  crude  and  condensate  moved  tato  the 
United  States  was  600,000  barrels  per  day  the 
first  half  of  this  year  aud  650,000  barrels 
per  day  the  second  haU  of  this  year.  The 


proposed  export  schedule  drops  to  660,000 
barreU  per  day  in  1976.  MOAMO  barreU  per 
day  in  1977,  290,000  barreU  per  day  in  1978 
and  then  by  smaller  stepe  until  experts  would 
oease  in  1988. 

The  reduction  in  Canadian  crude  exports 
and  the  high  {Hlce  set  on  this  Canadian  crude 
already  has  affected  t3a.e  operation  of  the 
Minnesota  area  refineries.  TtM  agency  re- 
cently surveyed  the  operation  of  the  re- 
fineries and  their  operating  plans  for  the 
coming  winter. 

The  four  refineries  have  a  capacity  at 
236,000  barrels  per  day.  They  currently  are 
operating  at  the  level  of  about  216.000  bar- 
rels per  day  and  this  is  expected  to  drop  down 
to  an  average  of  about  190,000  barrels  per 
day  this  winter,  with  most  of  this  decime 
due  to  limits  on  Canadian  exports. 

If  the  reduction  in  Canadian  crude  ex- 
ports continues  as  scheduled  and  the  share 
allocated  the  Minnesota  area  refineries  is  not 
changed,  the  Canadian  crude  available  to  the 
four  refineries  would  decline  to  about  170,000 
barrels  per  day  in  1976,  to  about  135,000  bar- 
rels per  day  In  1977  and  about  100,000  bar- 
rels per  day  in  1978.  The  refineries 
undoubtedly  would  be  squeezed  out  of  busi- 
ness. They  could  not  afford  to  continue 
operations  when  forced  down  to  half  their 
capacity  and  with  only  fiu^her  reductions  in 
sight. 

If  this  were  to  happen,  the  State's  econ- 
omy would  be  crippled.  We  would  lose  about 
one-fourth  of  the  energy  now  vised  in  the 
State.  There  would  be  a  ripple  effect,  or  per- 
haps what  might  more  appropriately  be  called 
a  tidal  effect.  The  Impact  would  first  affect 
the  refineries,  but  as  inventories  were  de- 
pleted, every  segment  of  the  State's  economy 
would  be  harmed.  There  would  be  widespread 
unemployment,  economic  strife  and  social 
unrest.  Quite  obviously,  something  must  be 
done. 

The  second  question  is :  please  describe  and 
evaltiate  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  differ- 
ent ways  that  Canadian  oil  can  be  replaced 
by  other  oil — either  oil  or  finished  products — 
as  Canadian  exports  are  phased  out  over  the 
ne.Kt  few  years. 

The  alternatives  Include : 

First,  a  preferential  allotment  of  available 
Canadian  crude  to  U.S.  refineries  which  have 
no  alternative  source  of  crude  oil.  The  im- 
pact of  the  Canadian  curtailments  Is  far 
more  severe  on  those  refineries  which  have 
no  alternative  crude  oil  sources.  These  re- 
fineries should  be  given  top  priority.  This 
would  not  be  a  long-term  substitute  for 
Canadian  crude,  but  It  virould  give  our  re- 
finwlee  time  to  find  a  substitute. 

Second,  the  use  of  U.S.  Canadian  oil 
swapping  agreements.  For  example,  offshore 
crude  coiUd  move  up  the  capllne  system  to 
the  lalcehead  pipeline  and  then  into  Canada 
in  exchange  for  Canadian  crude  being 
delivered  back  into  the  U.S.  to  plants  that 
do  not  have  a  pipeline  connection  with  the 
gulf  coast. 

Third,  the  shipment  of  Alaskan  crude  Uito 
the  upper  midwest  by  off-loading  it  in  the 
Puget  Soimd  area  and  reversing  the  flow  in 
the  trans-mountalu  pipeline  and  Inter- 
provincial  pipeline.  A  study  by  the  Koch 
Refining  Co.  lias  estimated  the  cost  of 
reversing  these  flows  at  $20  million  and  of 
expanding  the  dock  facilities  in  the  Puget 
sound  area  from  965  million  to  $175  million. 
An  Intermediary  measure,  the  -"Yo-Toing" 
of  sweet  crude  from  Edmonton  to  Vancouver 
refineries  and  then  reversing  the  flow  to  bring 
sour  crude  into  the  upper  Midwest  would 
cost  an  estimated  $30  million. 

These  alternatives  have  several  featiu-es  in 
common.  They  would  continue  to  make  tise 
of  the  large  investment  already  made  in  the 
Minnesota  area  refineries.  They  would  not 
upset  existing  market  patterns.  They  wmtld 
requU-e  negotiations  and  agreements  between 
the  U.S.  and  Canadian  governments.  They 
would  not  have  serious  environmental 
repercussions.  They  are  complinieutary. 
They  offer  In  combination  a  course  through 


which  the  Minnesota  refineries  could  con- 
tinue to  be  suppUed  with  crude  oil. 
There  are  other  alternatives. 
A  new  1.800-mlle  pipeline  from  Puget 
Sotmd  through  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana. 
North  Df^ota  and  BSinnesota.  terminating 
at  Clearbrook,  Minnesota,  has  been  proposed 
by  Michael  Curran  &  Associates  ot  Great 
Falls,  Montana.  The  pipeline  would  provide 
an  all -American  route  for  Alaskan  crude  into 
the  upper  midwest,  but  at  an  eetlmated  oost 
of  $1  bUllon  it  would  be  far  more  expen&lve 
than  the  other  alternatives,  wotUd  have  more 
severe  environmental  Impacts  and  would 
take  longer  to  achieve. 

Another  possible  alternative  would  be  to 
serve  the  Minnesota  market  through  an  in- 
crease In  the  capacity  of  refineries  in  States 
south  of  us  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
product  pipelines  coming  into  the  State.  This 
also  would  be  an  expensive  option.  Although 
I  know  of  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  new- 
product  lines,  they  would  be  relatively  ex- 
pensive, moreover,  the  capital  investment  in 
the  Minnesota  area  refineries  would  be  lost. 
It  also  would  mean  that  there  would  be  no 
residual  fuel  oil  available  in  Minnesota.  Re- 
sidual oil  cannot  be  transported  by  pipeline 
because  of  this  viscosity.  This  heavier  oU  is 
the  primary  fuel  used  here  In  heating  hos- 
pitals and  schools  and  they  would  bear  the 
cost  of  converting  to  other  fuels. 

The  third  question  is,  please  absess  the  im- 
pact of  oil  decontrol  on  employment,  on  the 
price  level  for  oil  jobbers,  and  on  the  sol- 
vency of  Independent  oil  refiners,  Jobbers, 
and  retailers. 

'  The  energy  agency  has  undertaken  no  in- 
dependent analysis  of  the  impact  of  oil  de- 
control on  employment.  In  this  area,  the 
national  study  whose  assumptions  appear  to 
me  to  be  most  valid  is  that  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  office.  Applying  Its  assumptions 
to  Minnesota,  the  immediate  decontrol  of  oU 
prices  would  add  1.6  per  cent  to  prices  snd 
.5  per  cent  to  unemployment. 

The  abandonment  of  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram would  have  a  severe  impact  on  Minue- 
Bota  area  refiners  and  on  the  Jobbers  and  re- 
tailers who  use  their  products. 

The  entitlements  program  provides  a  par- 
tial  oflset  for  the  high  prices  paid  for  Cana- 
dian crude.  If  entitlements  lapse,  the  Minne- 
sota Tefiners  would  have  to  l>ear  the  full 
brunt  of  these  higher  costs.  They  would  have 
to  compete  against  the  major  refiners  who 
owe  a  high  portion  of  their  own  crude  and 
would  experience  no  Increase  in  these  crude 
oil  costs. 

It  is  imperative  to  the  public  health,  safety 
and  well-being  of  Minnesota  and  tlie  region 
that  our  independent  refiners  be  kept  operat- 
ing competitively.  The  lapse  of  the  entitle- 
ments program  wotild  be  another  blow  to 
their  independence  aud  solvency. 

The  fovirth  question  is.  please  evaluate 
the  adequacy  of  propane  supplies  for  meet- 
ing this  winter's  needs  of  Minnesota  users 

Tliere  is  a  danger  of  dislocations  in  tradi- 
tional propane  marketing  patterns.  Propane 
lb  the  only  fviel  that  can  be  directly  substi- 
tuted for  natural  gas.  With  declining  natural 
gas  supplies  propane  has  a  new  and  valuable 
use  for  nat  oral  gas  users  facing  curtailmenkf 
aud  seeking  to  avoid  or  postpone  conversion 
costs. 

Propane  supplies  are  limited,  however,  aud 
there  is  not  enough  propane  available  for 
this  new  use.  If  propane  Is  diverted  as  a 
natural  gee  substitute,  propane  supplies  will 
not  be  adequate  to  meet  its  traditional  farm 
and  household  uses. 

The  energy  agency  currently  is  undertak- 
ing a  survey  to  determine  whether  and  to 
what  extent  this  diversion  is  occurring.  Our 
eai'ly  findings  are  not  conclusive.  In  south- 
eastern Minnesota  where  the  com  crop  is 
relatively  wet,  some  propane  shortages  are 
reported.  Other  parts  of  the  States  do  not 
appear  to  have  problems. 

Tlie  propane  allocation  to  Minnesota  this 
Ot-Uiber  is  10.7  per  cent  below  last  year's  Oc- 
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■Unrotfcm.  but  thla  one  month  T*rU- 
Uon  ia  net  oanelmlve.  Oar  study  te  «xpM«Ml 
tob*  rmnplrtwl  by  euly  HowBiber  and  I 
wwdd  ■ppnolate  sn  oppartonlty  to  flls  % 
ooff  «C  It  wttb  UM  commlttM  st  tliat  ttma. 

Bjuluvu  or  TsBcncoMT  ar  Ilk.  K«Kb  Boutus, 
OBabkak,  ICxmnsoTA  Posuc  Smvics  Com- 
BivocB  THK  Joint  Economic 
E,  OctOMS  14.  1»7S. 
r,  wbYb  losing  control  and  there  Is 
naad  for  »  nsttonal  energy  policy  that  win 
reaHttra  the  people  t^tat  our  govemmentn 
liaTe  the  capabilities  to  represent  their  In- 
tereeta  In  the  face  of  this  energy  dllenuna. 

As  an  example,  there  Is  ttie  plight  of  about 
lOO-ttuKMand  good  BClnnesotana  who  are  al- 
laady  Tlctime  without  altematlTe<3.  I'm  re- 
feiTlzig  to  the  folks  in  36  Minnesota  com- 
mimtttes  wholly  dependent  upon  Canadian 
NatoraJ  Clas  Sui>pUes,  facing  supply/prloe 
ImpUeattona  that  could  virtually  destroy  the 
aoooomle  vMllty  of  tboae  oooununltles. 

While  w»  are  talking  about  10  per  cent 
of  Ifflniwaota  gas  uaera  who  must  rely  on 
Canadian  gaa  as  compared  to  the  90  per  cent 
wlio  ara  euatomers  of  gas  companies  supplied 
by  Horihem  Natiiral  Qas,  the  Impact  la  sub- 
stantial aad  will  Impose  severe  economic 
hardtfilpa  on  both  Individual-residents  and 
commercial  consumers. 

For  exao^Ie,  those  Iflnnesotans  being 
Mr  led  by  Oanadlan  gaa  wUi  face  an  increase 
of  40  per  cent  from  the  enAof  the  1975  heat- 
ing seaaon  to  the  end  of  the  1970  heating 
se— OP.  Based  on  already  established  costs 
dlffarenoea,  this  means  that  the  average  resi- 
dent heating  his  home  on  Oanadlan  gas  this 
winter  wUl  be  paying  498.46  as  compared  to 
316.91  to  the  average  B(lnneeot«m  heating 
his  home  on  domestic  gas — a  difference  of 
57.a  per  cent. 

For  the  average  commercial  user  mtpplled 
by  Canadian  gaa,  the  cost  wlU  be  $1,614.96 
aa  compared  to  $900.79  for  the  user  of  dom- 
estic gas    a  dlliarenoe  of  WA  per  cent. 

X  know.  Senator  that  you  are  famllar  with 
the  multitude  of  studiee  and  programs  de- 
algned  to  slow-down  the  out-mlgratlon  of 
people  from  rural  eommunltiee  Into  the  over- 
crowed metrap<dltan  eentera.  rm  sure  you 
are  alao  aware  that  any  one  single  factor 
ranclng  from  fuel  cost  differentials  to  the 
avallabUlty  of  adequate  tramportatlon  serv- 
Icea  ean  make  or  break  a  given  community 
In  pvo«4dlng  Hm  neoeasary  opportrmltles  to 
halt  the  out-mlgratlon  from  any  given  nnral 
ana  to  the  Mg  dtlee. 

The  loaa  of  a  single  Job  opportunity  In  a 
small  rural  commnntty  can  often  mark  the 
■tart  of  an  exodos,  particularly  on  the  young 
people,  so  deeperately  needed  to  keep  our 
Minnesota  rural  areas  growing  and  vibrant. 
A  creamery  handling  milk  or  processing 
dairy  products;  a  grain  elevator  drying  grain 
or  manufacturing  livestock  feeds;  a  con- 
fined poultry  feeding  operation  or  a  poultry 
proeesBtng  plant;  a  potato  warehouse;  a  small 
eanaery:  or  any  small  local  business  . . .  they 
all  work  on  such  a  narrow  margin  that  pen- 
nlea  often  determine  the  extent  of  the  plant's 
eperatkm;  or  whether  it  will  operate  at  all. 
These  operations  are  small  by  some  stand- 
ards, but  they  are  the  Ilfeblood  of  the  28 
eomnranltlea  that  are  in  the  unfortunate 
competitive  position  because  they  must  carry 
the  brunt  of  the  Imported  gas  price  in- 
crease and  still  try  to  compete  with  their 
neighboring  communities  where  the  increase 
Is  considerably  less. 

Right  there  Senator,  you  have  100-thou- 
sand  reasons  why  we  need  a  national  energy 
policy! 

This  extends  l>eyond  the  economics  of 
price.  We're  concerned  about  the  survival  and 
social  Impact  on  these  36  communities  that 
moat  remain  competitive  with  their  neigh-* 
borlBS  towns  If  ttey  are  to  maintain  a  pep- 
ulatlan  base,  srtftelent  business  volume  aad 
cwnpetltlve  merchandlslngfer their  reeldents 


amL  continue  to  provide  essential  servioes 
te  the  agriooltural  community  in  the  sur- 
roondtng  areaa. 

Tha  queatton  is  oCten  raised,  what  about 
alternate  fuel  sources?  In  terma  <rf  cost  per 
million  BTCT  output,  Canadian  natural  gas 
costs  M.09;  17.8.  natural  gaa.  «1J8:  No.  a 
fuel  oU  M.?!;  nortbem  propane  (Oanadlan) 
M.84;  southern  propane  tS.fia;  and  coal  $6.06. 

Domestic  propane  may  at  the  surface,  look 
to  be  a  viable  alternative.  The  cost  to  convert 
beating  facilities  from  natural  gas  to  pro- 
pane wonid  be  minimal.  But  propane  is 
produced  from  40  per  cent  natural  gas  and 
60  per  cent  crude  oil  meaning  that  greater 
propane  production  would  create  Increased 
shortages  of  natural  gas  and  oU.  Even  if 
production  could  be  increased,  greater  con- 
sumption would  make  a  more  scarce  com- 
modity, inevitably  resulting  in  more  price 
increases. 

In  terms  of  converting  from  natural  gas  to 
oil  for  residential  use,  even  if  the  supply  were 
available,  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to 
convert  gas  burning  units  to  oil  burning 
without  prohibitive  reconstruction  costs. 
Most  houses  built  since  1950  for  natural  gas 
have  flues  rather  than  ceramic  chimneys 
which  oil  fiurnaces  require  because  of  higher 
vent  gas  temperatures. 

Coal  as  you  can  see  does  not  provide  a 
reasonable  economic  alternative. 

Another  question  Is  what  are  the  possi- 
bilities of  linking  pipelines  from  the  present 
domestic  sources  to  serve  those  communities 
facing  curtailment  of  Canadian  supply.  As  all 
gas  iB  transported  into  Minnesota  this  be- 
comes an  Interstate  Jurisdictional  matter, 
beyond  state  regulatory  authority  and  In  the 
realm  of  the  FPC  or  FEA. 

Still,  regardless  of  whose  authority  It 
would  be  to  order  such  Uniring  of  supply,  the 
construction  costs  would  be  huge  and  the 
gas  would  have  to  come  from  the  major 
Minnesota  domestic  supplier  which  has  al- 
ready announced  a  3.45  per  cent  curtailment 
for  this  heating  season  and  in  all  probability 
will  be  Implementing  more  cttrtallmeuts  in 
the  futiu-e. 

The  overall  economic  impact  of  the  gas 
shortage  will  run  into  the  mllllona  In  Min- 
nesota alone.  Increases  in  prices  of  $1.00  to 
$2.00  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  will  result  in 
1%  rise  In  the  inflation  factor.  If  the  price  of 
natural  gas  (Imported  or  domestic)  should 
rise  at  the  rate  of  $4.00  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  on  aa  lltUe  as  10%  of  the  old  $2.00 
natural  gas,  it  would  contribute  2%  to  our 
Inflation  each  year.  Thus  the  rate  payer  gets 
it  twice  .  .  .  once  in  his  own  rates,  and 
again  in  the  higher  costs  In  purchasea  of 
goods  and  service  affected  by  the  higher  rates. 


BUSINESS    WORLD    AND    ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  cilm- 
inal  Justice  system  In  the  United  States 
Is  of  concern  to  every  citizen  and  every 
segment  of  our  society.  This  concern, 
however,  is  expressed  in  different  ways. 
One  of  the  most  effective  and  productive 
expressions  has  been  by  the  Ekionomic 
Development  Council  of  New  Yoric  City. 
This  fine  organization  is  headed  by  Mr. 
George  Champion. 

The  EDC  is  an  Independent,  nonprofit 
organization  of  businessmen,  established 
In  1965,  to  help  bring  the  capabilities  of 
the  business  community  to  bear  on  vital 
urban  problems. 

One  of  those  problems — ^In  New  York 
City  and  throughout  the  country — is  the 
effective,  timely  adraialstratton  of  Jus- 
tkse.  Toward  this  end.  the  EDG  has  con- 
tributed greatly  and  should  be  com*- 
mended. 


In  the  EDC's  ninth  annual  report  en- 
titled, "Business,  the  City  and  the  Crisis  " 
is  ooQtained  an  excellent  article,  "Buaj- 
ness  Lends  a  Hand  in  the  Administration 
of  Justice."  The  article  outUncs  the  role 
of  an  EDC  task  force  to  the  solution  of 
several  problems  plaguing  New  York's  Ju- 
dicial system,  Including  New  York  CltJ*B 
criminal  court  system.  ^• 

Tlie  EDC  task  force  was  iastmmental 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  city  criminal 
court  system  and  its  merger  with  the 
criminal  branch  of  the  State  Suprone 
Comt. 

This  was  tlie  re.->ult,  according  to  the 
EDC  article: 

Growing  professional  Interest  in  the  TUsk 
Force  concept  is  evidenced  by  several  thou- 
sand inquiries  received  by  HX3  from  oovrt 
adinlulotrators,  Judges,  and  leading  lawyers 
throughout  the  country.  New  York's  exam- 
ple has  been  singled  out  as  worthy  of  na- 
tional attention  by  legal  Joumals  and  insti- 
tutions. Including  the  40,000  meutber  Amert- 
cjin  Judicature  Society.  In  a  national  wanm 
oi  cities  over  100,000  in  population,  the  Nsw 
York  City  Criminal  Court  system  was  rated 
as  "tlie  mo6t  innovative  in  the  country." 

The  task  force  concept  utilizes  the 
know-how  of  business  executives  "or 
loan"  and  corporate  funding. 

The  EDC  article  explains  the  purpose 
of  ta&k  force  Involvement: 

Certain  guiding  principles,  based  in  eq>erl- 
ence  to  date,  are  emphasized  by  Task  Porce 
Chairman  (Richard  F.)  Coyne.  He  points  out 
that  the  Task  Forces  make  no  attenqrt  to 
judge  or  evaluate  the  legal  decislon-maklBg 
of  Judges.  Instead,  they  concentrate  on  prob- 
lems of  oi-gauization  and  administration. 

"The  EDC  Task  Force  approach  has  been 
low-keyed,"  he  says.  "We  simply  ask  what  \n 
can  do  to  help  the  courts  and  we  have  so 
axe  to  grind.'  Second,  we  focus  primarily  on 
changes  which  can  be  Implemented  readily 
by  administrative,  as  opposed  to  leglslatire, 
action.  Third,  from  the  outset.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  EDC  would  assist  in  implement- 
ing any  approved  recommendations.  These 
studies  were  not  meant  to  gather  diist  on  the 
slieU." 

This  streamlining  and  reorganization 
of  the  court  systems  has  saved  taxpayers 
liundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year  in  addition  to  the  imptovement  In 
the  administration  of  justice.  * 

Clearly  then,  as  the  following  state- 
ment points  out,  business  can  contribute 
in  many  ways  to  the  improvement  of 
American  life: 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  aU  "»e- 
iiuTis"  Is  this:  The  EDC  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated what  is  no  longer  a  theory  but  a 
fact — business  can  help  effectively  to  re- 
vitalize governmental  services  to  citizens  in 
the  area  closest  to  home. 

The  EDC  of  New  York  City  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  Its  Innovative  program  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  Justice.  It 
is  an  example  that  can  be  emulated 
throughout  the  ratire  country.  So  that 
my  colleagues  and  others  interested  In 
this  very  effective  program  may  benefit 
from  more  details,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Business  Lends  a 
Hand  In  the  Admlnlstoatlon  of  Jurtiee^" 
be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ta  the  Racois, 
as  follows: 


October  28,  1975 
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BusDTESS  Lends  a  Hand  nr  trs 

ADMimerniATioN  or  JnsTxcx 

REvncw  or  the  aacoaD 

When,  in  1970,  EDC  began  to  pioneer  In 
business  assistance  to  government,  a  num- 
ber of  alternatives  were  examined.  Certainly 
one  of  New  York's  most  vital  problems  was 
tlie  administration  of  Justice.  And,  at  the 
heart  of  that  problem,  lay  the  City's  98-Judge 
Oriminal  Court  system  where  delay  in  the 
handling  of  some  200,000  arrest  cases  annu- 
ally was  buUding  an  unwieldy  backlog,  dan- 
gerously lnq>eding  the  whole  Judicial  proc- 
ess, and  clogging  the  Jails. 

Criminal  court  reorgunia.ation 

EDC's  first  Task  Force,  composed  of  ten 
management  specialists  "on  loan"  from  three 
major  insurance  companies,  went  to  work  in 
July,  1970,  on  an  In-depth  analysis  of  the 
mganlzatlon,  structure,  systems,  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Criminal  Court  system.  The 
study  was  made  at  the  request  of  Presiding 
Justice  Harold  A.  Stevens  of  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision, First  Department.  EDC  Vice  Chairman 
Joseph  A.  Orazler  gave  general  direction  to 
the  Task  Force. 

In  less  than  three  years,  the  Criminal  Court 
backlog  of  unfinished  cases  was  reduced  from 
69,000  to  13,500  while  the  number  of  de- 
fendants in  detention  awaiting  trial  de- 
creased from  4,200  to  1.260.  Court  calendars 
we  still  "current"  and  backlogs  have  re- 
mained minimal  ever  since.  These  gains  were 
based  on  specific  Task  Force  recommenda- 
tions tor  Court  reorganization  and  the  break- 
ing of  bottleneclcs  in  case  processing,  rec- 
ords management,  and  work  measurement. 
Administrative  Judge  David  Ross  and  a  team 
of  top  court  administrators,  gave  vigorous 
Implementation  to  the  program  from  the 
start. 

This  "landmark"  example  of  business-gov- 
ernment cooperation  set  several  Important 
precedents.  It  had  been  widely  supposed, 
lor  example,  that  the  answer  to  the  problem 
lay  In  more  courts,  more  Judges,  more  man- 
power, and  more  money.  Instead,  the  turn- 
around was  accomplished  without  any  in- 
crease in  these  areas — and,  in  fact,  at  a  sav- 
ing to  the  City  of  $6.7  million  a  year.  More- 
over, a  onetime  saving  of  $48.6  miUion  was 
effected,  largely  by  eliminating  the  cost  of 
constructing  new  detentlonal  faculties. 
The  Supreme  Court — State  Court 
Administration 

The  Task  Force  experience  also  showed 
that  the  great  majority  of  civil  servants  are 
dedicated  people  who  want  to  take  pride  In 
their  work.  Once  they  understood  the  role 
of  the  Task  Force,  the  court  administrators 
and  their  aides  welcomed  its  help  in  over- 
coming the  frustrations  and  delays  caused 
by  organizational  confusion  and  obsolete 
lystems  and  procedures. 

New  Task  Force  assignments  soon  followed 
the  first.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  EDO 
Vice  President  Richard  F.  Coyne,  the  Task 
Fbrce  was  called  upon  to  meet  other  chal- 
lenges in  the  Judicial  area. 

Although  a  unified,  statewide  court  system 
had  long  been  mandated  by  the  State  Con- 
stitution, much  remained  to  be  done.  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  the  Criminal 
Court  deals  only  with  misdemeanor  cases 
while  the  Oriminal  Branch  of  the  Supreme 
Court  handles  the  dlq>ositlon  of  felony  cases 
after  indiotment.  Thus  the  reorganization  of 
the  Criminal  Coiu^  did  not  touch  the  opera- 
tions of  the  "oriminal  side"  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Early  in  1972,  an  EDC  Task  Force  of  eight 
members  began  a  new  study  leading  to  uni- 
fication of  the  two  systems.  The  Task  Force 
recommended  a  common  management  stmo- 
ture.  under  a  single  Administrative  Judge, 
for  the  Oriminal  Oourt  system  and  the  CMm- 
iMl  Bnuioh  ot  the  Supreme  Oouit  in  Mew 
Teric  otty.  In  Ifaroh.  1978,  Justloe  Boaa  «m 


designated  to  direct  the  impiementa'ion  Of 
the  pl$a,  starting  first,  in  New  York  and 
Bronx  Counties. 

DupIlcatlTS  unite  were  consolidated,  a  new 
organizational  structure  was  adopted,  and 
modern  management  procedures  were  in- 
stalled. Between  the  end  of  1972  and  the 
end  of  1973,  the  number  of  Supreme  Court 
defendants  in  detention  awaiting  trial  or 
sentence  decreased  by  26  percent.  The  •'bench 
time"  of  Judges  meanwhile  Increased. 

Attention  also  turned,  during  1973,  to  the 
ClvU  Branch  of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  third 
Task  Force  of  eight  members,  also  directed 
by  Mr.  Coyne,  made  a  report  with  recom- 
mendations for  the  improved  organization 
and  operation  of  civil  proceedings  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  report  was  submitted 
to  the  then  Presiding  Justice  Owen  McQivem 
of  the  Appellate  Division,  First  D^>artment, 
and  its  implementation  was  assigned  to  Ad- 
ministrative Judge  Edward  R.  Dudley. 

In  mid-1973,  a  third  EDC  Task  Force  of 
five  members  embarked  on  a  complete  study 
of  the  State  OflBce  of  Court  Administration 
at  the  highest  level  of  the  entire  state  court 
system.  Tills  was  begun  at  the  request  of  the 
then  Chief  Judge  Stanley  H.  Fuld  and  con- 
tinued with  the  suppi^t  and  leadership  of 
his  successor.  Justice  Charles  D.  Breitel. 

Major  objectives  of  the  Task  Force  study 
were:  (1)  Increafsed  use  of  the  State  Office's 
authority  to  manage  the  court  system,  set 
standards,  define  policies,  and  monitor  per- 
formance, and  (2)  a  modernized  budgetary 
sy.stem.  Chief  Judge  Breitel  welcomed  the 
report  and  gave  strong  Impetus  to  its  imple- 
mentation under  the  direction  of  State  Ad- 
ministrative Judge  Richard  J.  Bartlett-. 
Lessons  and  national  significance  of  the  T'o'.J.' 
Force  Reports 

Growing  professional  interest  In  the  Task 
Force  concept  is  evidenced  by  several 
thousand  inquiries  received  by  EDC  from 
court  administrators,  judges,  and  leading 
lawyers  throughout  the  country.  New  Ycwk's 
example  has  been  singled  out  as  worthy  ol 
national  attention  by  legal  Journals  and  In- 
stitutions, including  the  40.000  member 
American  Judicature  Society.  In  a  national 
survey  of  cites  over  100,000  In  population,  the 
New  York  City  Criminal  Court  system  was 
rated  as  "the  most  innovative  in  the  cotmtxy." 

Task  Force  documents,  supplemental  to 
the  studies,  are  giving  guidance  to  those  in 
other  areas  who  seek  to  modernize  coiut  cler- 
ical procedures,  records  management,  and 
systems.  One  example  is  the  104-page  "Proce- 
dures Manual"  which  details  the  steps 
needed  to  process  and  register  all  cases  in 
the  Civil  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Another  is  the  68-page  report  on  the  New 
York  Coimty  Clerk's  office  entitled  "Docu- 
mentation of  Procedures  for  Supreme  Court- 
Related  Functions." 

While  corporate  contributions  of  "on  loan" 
executive  time  and  funds  continue  to  stistain 
the  bulk  of  the  Task  Force  effort,  grants  from 
governmental  and  foundation  sources  are 
also  utilized.  This  is  perhaps  another  sign  of 
the  growing  national  significance  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Certain  guiding  principles,  based  on  ex- 
perience to  date,  are  emphasized  by  Task 
Force  Chairman  Coyne.  He  points  out  that 
the  Task  Forces  make  no  attempt  to  Judge 
or  evaluate  the  legal  decision-making  of 
Judges.  Instead,  they  concentrate  on  prob- 
lems of  organization  and  administration. 

"The  EDO  Task  Force  approach  has  been 
low-lceyed,"  be  says.  "We  simply  ask  what 
we  can  do  to  help  the  courts  and  we  have 
no  'axe  to  grind.'  Second,  we  focus  primar- 
ily on  changes  which  can  be  implMnented 
readily  by  adnUnlstratlve,  as  opposed  to  leg- 
islative, action.  Third,  ftom  the  outset,  it  has 
been  agreed  that  EDO  would  assist  in  Im- 
plementing any  approved  reoommMidatlonB. 
Tbeae  studies  were  not  meant  to  gather  dust 
oatbesbMf." 


Ki-VEIOPMENTS  OF   1»7« 


New  court  assignments  came  to  KDC  while 
ongoing  projects  moved  closer  to  fruition 
during  1974.  As  one  example,  on  EDC's  rec- 
ommendation, the  citywlde  Criminal  Court 
and  the  Criminal  Branch  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  had  been 
administratively  merged  under  Administra- 
tive Judge  Ross  in  1973. 

Early  In  1974,  Justice  Boss  was  designated 
New  York  City  Administrative  Judge  in 
charge  of  all  Supreme,  Criminal,  Civil,  and 
Family  Courts — establishing,  for  the  first 
time,  a  single  adminlstrailve  structure  for 
the  largest  \irban  cotirt  system  In  the  coun- 
try (over  400  judges  and  6,000  employees). 
This  move  further  exemplifies  the  qtialltles 
of  leadership  and  initiative  which  EDC  con- 
siders so  essential  to  successful  governmen- 
tal reorganization. 

In  the  State  Office  of  Court  Administra- 
tion. EDC  had  lecommended  a  more  coher- 
ent, effective  management  framework  at 
the  highest  level  in  the  State  court  struc- 
ture. In  1974,  State  Administrative  Judge 
Bartlett  began  the  reorganization  process. 
This  Included  the  design,  adoption,  and 
successfvil  implementation  of  a  modern, 
"purpose"  judiciary  budget  for  the  new  fis- 
cal year. 

A  new  EDC  Task  Force  began  work  In  late 
1974  on  a  study  of  the  New  York  City  Fam- 
ily Court.  This  troubled  court,  which  has 
the  high  priority  of  State  Administrative 
Judge  Bartlett,  may  make  the  difference,  in 
particular  cases,  between  a  successfully  re- 
habilitated Juvenile  and  a  fuliwe  criminal 
defendant. 

Also  in  1974,  EDC  launched  a  study  of  the 
New  York  City  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating 
Council  \^lch  administers  the  City's  share 
of  Federal  crime-fighting  funds.  EDC's 
first  report  finds  that  the  Council  was  not 
properly  set  up  to  fulfUl  Its  functions.  EDC 
recommended  the  appointment  of  an  c^cial 
who  could  speak  and  act  for  the  Mayor  and 
mobilize  all  the  City's  resources — Including 
a  reorganized  Council — In  the  proper  plan- 
ning and  coordination  of  New  York's  vast  and 
costly  network  of  criminal  Justice  agencies 
which  lias  a  total  net  operating  budget  of 
more  tiian  $1.4  billion  a  year. 
FOB  THE  rtrruRE 

Between-  ongoing  and  possible  new  pro- 
grams, EDC  faces  a  crowded  agenda  for  1976 
and  beyond.  For  one  thing,  further  Tauk 
Force  assistance  has  been  requested  In  the 
Implementation  of  recommendations  on  the 
management  problems  affecting  the  backlog 
of  felony  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

While  the  Task  Force  study  of  the  New 
York  City  Family  Court  continues,  a 
federally  funded  EDC  study  of  Family  Courts 
in  New  York  State  Is  scheduled  to  begin  In 
1976  with  a  grant  of  $188,000.  Implementa- 
tion wiU  continue  on  Um  Taak  Force  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  State  Office  of 
Court  Administration. 

New  challenges  will  be  posed  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  report  on  the  Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  Council.  This  is  a 
highly  critical  Issue  In  these  times  of  rising 
crime  rates  and  budgetary  cutbacks.  EDCe 
e]Q>erlenoe  In  the  criminal  courts  should 
provide  special  Insights  in  helping  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  use  of  public  funds 
for  purposes  of  public  safety. 

Between  1970  and  1974,  EDC's  court  studies 
have  utilised  26.3  person-years  of  "on  loan" 
executive  services  valued  at  $632,500  and  con- 
tributed, without  cost  to  the  City,  by  mem- 
ber companies.  Ongoing  studies  and  new 
projects  will  require  substantial  additional 
manpower  in  1976.  Most  of  this  must  come 
from  corporate  sources  although  "outside 
grants"  will  bear  some  share  of  tlM  cost. 

What  have  been  the  "returns  on  Invest- 
ment" to  date?  These  can  be  stated  in  fiscal 
terms  but  only  to  a  limited  wcttnt.  A  qwolal 
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study,  made  u  a  public  service  by  Peat 
Marwlck.  Mitchell  &  Co.  In  1973.  documeuted 
budgetsry  ttrlncs  of  la.T  mlUKm  a  year  in 
Crbntnail  Court  operationa  and  a  one-ttme 
saTlng  of  $48.5  million.  Additional  saving 
have  doubtless  occurred  since  ttien  not  only 
In  the  Criminal  Coiu-t  system  but  In  other 
^^JTtBwtxtn  EDC  recommendations  have 
be«B  tatplememed.  But  these  have  not 
been  "priced  out." 

In  any  case,  the  "returns"  can  well  be 
stated  to  other-than-dollar  terms—  in  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  community.  Increased 
*>>b  satlgfttctton  for  court  employees,  and 
renewed  prfbHc  oonfldence  in  the  judicial 
system. 

Commenting  on  the  Criminal  Court  pro- 
gnun  In  lfl72.  Reader's  Digest  defined  It  as 
"what  may  wen  be  the  most  significant 
reform  of  the  past  decade  In  municipal 
government."  Chief  Judge  Breltel  has  said 
that:  "KDC  has  t)een  one  of  the  brightest 
lights  I  have  seen  for  the  courts  during  the 
past  25  years."  Administrative  Judge  Boss 
noted  tliat:  "Their  (EDC's)  support  was 
■beolately  Invaluable  in  Implementing  the 
P>">£^«*  Presiding  Justice  Stevens  termed 
the  KDC  program  "a  landmark  in  pointing 
out  to.  the  enth»  nation  how  the  private 
and  public  sectors  can  work  together  for 
the  common  good  and  Join  In  seeking  reform 
in  the  court." 

P^aps  the  most  significant  of  all 
•^tnrns"  la  this:  The  EDC  experience  has 
wnionstrated  what  Is  nalonger  a  theory  but 
•  fact — business  can  help  effectively  to 
rwltaUae  governmental  services  to  citizens 
in  the  area  closest  to  home. 
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CORRBCTnON  OP  FALBE  REPORTINa 
COWCKRWINO  THE  CITIZEN'S 
RMHT  TO  PROTECT  HIM8ELP  IN 
HIB  OWN  HOME 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  19, 1  brought  to  ttie  attenUon 
0*  ^Senators  a  very  distorted  and  mis- 
leMUiv.  but  vriOeiy  circulated,  article  by 
Jack  Landau  of  the  Newhouse  News 
Service  cooceniing  the  self-defense  pro- 
visions of  S.  1,  the  Criminal  Justice  Re- 
form Act  of  1975.  The  inaccuracies  of 
ui^artlQie had  caused— and  continue  to 
rauK>  great  conoem  on  the  pert  of  Its 
iJ«<Mn— Mid  the  readers  of  later  artl- 
2*  *»y  wporters  who  relied  upon  Lan- 

dauv  ctjtamn  as  stating  the  truth that 

the  bill  was  attwnpUng  to  Bmit  the  right 
of  each  dtiani  to  protect  himself  and  his 
family  in  his  own  home.  I  stated  then 
•nd  raiUte  now.  that  the  blU  attempts 
no  miA  Umltatkn. 

Ifr.  President,  I  brought  the  Landau 
MtfcSe  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
because  ttie  fears  it  created  needed  to  be 
calmed.  Tlioee  fears  serve  as  an  ezcel- 
toit  ft»ample  of  the  great  power  of  the 
press  ukd  Uie  equally  great  damage  care- 
'^'  *•«•.  •nd  Irresponsible  reporting 


_  y-  PresWent,  Just  as  there  is  bad  re- 
PP''*"y>  *•»««  is  also  good  repOTtlng— 
reporting  that  is  truthful  and  accurate 
I  am  pleased  to  note  today  that  flie  Lan- 
dau news  story,  although  false,  has  been 
tte  catalyst  for  some  goood  reporting  on 
the  same  subject  Gradually,  as  some 
niembew  of  the  press  become  aware  that 

Sf  !£!**'  '*^«"  have  been  mls- 
j*°' ayi^P*"  are  being  made  by  some  to 
wwiwtand  remove  the  erroneous  and 
"igffltgy  taformatltHi  the  article  cre- 
JJWt^Olte  swa^  attempt  Is  an  article  by 
MX.  Bop  flrJHilman  that  appeared  in  the 


Louisville  Times  on  October  6.  1975, 
which  was  j-ecently  brought  to  j«y  at- 
tention. It  represents  an  effori.'By  the 
Times  to  provide  its  readers  with  the 
truth  even  though  it  was  the  Times  it- 
self that  misled  them  by  printing  the 
Landau  article.  I  believe  that  such  an 
effort— representative  of  Journalism  at 
its  best— should  be  commended  and  pub- 
licly acknowledged. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Schulman's  column,  appropri- 
ately entitled  "In  All  PahTies.s,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ii»  Au,  Pa3nes3~It  Wasn't  a  'DrnKir 

SrORt"    TO    COKCEKNEO    HOMEOWNTRS 

(By  Bob  SchiOman) 
Washington   lawmakers   aud    bmeaucrats 
dou-t  aim  to  curtail  a  citizen  s  right  to  slioot 
or  bash  au  intruder  who's  busted  into  the 
house. 

Kentucklana  people  got  that  iea.ss'irance 
In  a  Courier-Journal  editorial  Sept  19  In 
The  Louisville  Times  they  received  It  even 
more  pointedly  on  the  same  day  in  a  signed 
opinion  by  editorial  writer  David  DeJean  and 
in  a  lengthy  news  report  Sept.  25  by  Times 
Washington  reporter  Berl  Schwartz. 

Yet.  to  judge  from  newspaper  and  con- 
gressional maU.  It  may  be  weeks  or  months 
(or  never)  before  some  Americans  are  reUeved 
of  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  designs  on  limiting  .protection 
of  man's  castle,  the  home. 

It's  aU  because  Washington  reporter  Jack 
C.  Landau  wrote  a  thoughtlessly  misleading 
story  that  the  Newhouse  chain's  news  service 
distributed  to  many  client  papers.  includlnK 
The  Louisville  'Hmes. 

Landau  walked  Into  a  buzz  saw  with  his 
story  because  he  unwisely  took  it  for  granted 
that  millions  of  readers  around  the  nation 
TOiderstand  unmentloned,  legalistic  nuances 
that  are  second-nature  for  those  on  the 
capital  beat. 

As  one  reader,  also  upset  by  school  busing 
wrote  to  The  Times:  "To  deny  our  rights  to 
defend  our  loved  ones,  and  to  choose  the 
upbringing  or  teaclilng  of  our  chUdreu— 
what  Is  left?"  "*"<=" 

Landau  set  out  on  a  slow  news  day  to 
do  a  report  about  a  ttoy  facet  of  the  huge 
20-year  congressional  effort  to  bring  order  to 
the  wUly-nilly  accumulation  of  200  years  of 
federal  law  and  court-case  rulings.  The  legis- 
lation Is  called  S-1— Senate  Bill  i.  " 

"Proposed  curb  on  kUUng  prowlers  In  the 
home  faces  Congress  debate,"  said  the  head- 
line over  Landau's  story  as  published  Sept  2 
in  The  Louisville  Times.  His  opening  para- 
graph said  the  bUl  "would  make  It  a  federal 
crime  in  some  Instances  to  shoot  a  nighttime 
prowler  on  the  spot." 

Landau  faUed  to  make  It  clear  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Justice  Department,  the  proposal 
would  change  nothing:  technically,  federal 
law  already  forbids  using  "deadly  force" 
when  an  Intnider's  threat  Is  to  property  only 
Coming  home  to  find  a  burglar  exlthig  from 
the  hoiwe  would  be  an  example. 

Landau's  story  also  did  not  put  enough 
stress  on  the  fact  that  few  householders 
ever  are  held  guilty  for  clobbering  an  in- 
truder. As  Supreme  Court  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  said  long  ago:  "Detached 
reflection  cannot  be  demanded  In  the  pres- 
ence of  an  uplifted  knife." 

But  yet  another  of  reporter-lawyer  lan- 
dau's errors  was  his  worst.  His  story  faUed 
to  mention  that  what  was  being  "debated" 
would  affect  only  miUtM^r  poeta  and  other 
federal  property.  For  the  average  American 
householder.  It  wa«  a  nothing  story. 
Richard  Des  Rulsseaux,  LoulsvUle  Tlmee 
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funnylwne.  was  one  of  the  earlieat  sucker. 
In  a  column  the  day  after  Landau's  r^ 
ran  in  The  Times.  Dm  Rulsseaux  lamp^^ 
Washington  for  aiming  to  turn  a  man'scwo. 
into  •  supply  «ep«H  for  burglare. 

In  the  following  weeks,  hundreds  of  ntn 
testing  lettere  were  received  by  oongressSm 
from  Kentucky  and  other  states.  a^MM 
senators  took  the  floor  to  reproach  LwiSiT 

Aside  from  the  editorials  here.  Times  w' 
porter  Schwartz'  story  of  how  Landau's  report 
had  created  a  fvu-or  was  the  first  such  el^t 
by  any  paper  to  redress  the  mess. 

"My  face  is  red,"  says  Landau.  He  shovg 
contrition  you  might  not  find  In  a  doctor  or 
lawyer  trapped  in  a  similar  error.  But  Landau 
adds,  with  astoolshhig  naivete,  i  didn't 
realize  people  would  think  the  bit  covered 
In  the  story  had  nationwide  IniplicaUons  " 

It  saddened  him  that  such  a  "dinky  stars" 
would  arouse  so  much  attention  when,  he 
says,  liiue  response  came  to  a  four-nut 
10,000-word  series  he  wrote  on  the  dajoau 
that  other  parts  of  S-1  would  deepen  kov«m. 
meut  secrecy. 

Sad  or  not,  defense  of  the  home  and  famUj 
and  resistance  to  government  encroachments 
are  where  most  Americans  now  get  their 
dander  up. 

"Now  that  I  have  the  accurate  picture  or 
tl.e  law  on  defending  the  home.  I'd  like  to 
get  Landau  Into  my  house  as  an  Intruder" 
says  Des  Rulsseau-x  with  a  wicked  grta.  But 
then  Des  Rulsseaux  can  say  that,  belns  a 
wag.  ^  " 


PETER  POSCO— PRESIDENT.  LABOR- 
ERS INTERNATIONAL  UNION 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidwit.  I  wish  to 
join  in  Senator  Williams'  comments  in 
mourning  the  death  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  labor  leaders,  Mr.  Peter 
Posco,  president  of  the  Laborei-s  Inter- 
national  Union  of  North  America  and 
vice  president  of  APL-OIO.  Mr.  Ptoseo 
s!>ent  his  entire  adult  life  in  the  labor 
movement,  having  been  elected  to  bis 
flrst  unitMi  post  in  1916.  Aftw  his  elec- 
tion as  president  of  the  Laborers  Inter- 
national Union  in  1968  Mr.  Foeco  worked 
to  Impi-ove  its  organizing  activities  and 
educational  and  training  programs.  In 
the  forefront  of  legislative  initiatives  Mr. 
Fosco  was  active  in  the  fight  for  Federal 
construction  and  safety  legislation  is 
weU  as  the  Pension  Reform  Act  of  197^— 
where  he  worked  actively  with  me.  Mr. 
Posco's  substantial  c<»itributions  to  the 
labor  movement  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  the  enactment  of  protective 
Ir.bor  legislation  will  be  missed  by  all  who 
knew  and  worked  with  him. 


COOPERATIVES  UNDER  ATTACK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Capper- Volstead  Act  of  1922  was  enacted 
because  Congress  thought  that  farmers 
needed  cooperatives  to  compete  with  and 
be  protected  from  big  business.  The  act 
permits  farmers  to  market  their  prodoets 
collectively.  It  also  allows  groups  of  pro- 
ducers to  collectively  act  as  a  common 
marketing  agency.  TAider  the  antitrurt 
laws,  cooperatives  are  subject  to  certain 
restrictions. 

In  recent  years,  co-ops  have  been  sub- 
ject to  numerous  criticisms  that  they 
have  violated  these  restrlcUoos  hy  "un- 
duly enhancing"  prices.  Hie  ciltlGS  hftve 
cited  rlcdng  food  prloee  as  $n.  «ample  of 
vlolatlotuL 

la  revonse  to  these  crittcisms.  the 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  conducted  a 
study  on  agricultural  cooperatives  \rtiich 
seem  to  dominate  certain  agricultural 
commodities.  In  the  September  30,  1975, 
issue  of  the  Farmland  News.  Jay 
Richter's  article.  "Co-ops  Brace  for  'Less 
Friendly'  Watch,"  claims  that  "there's 
nothtag  much  in  such  reports  to  disturb 
co-op  leaders,  and  yet  they  remain  un- 
easy." 

The  cooperatives  are  disturbed  because 
their  views  were  ignored  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  PTC  reports.  According  to  Ken- 
neth D.  Naden,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives,  50  of 
the  large  agricultural  marketing  coop- 
eratives gave  the  FTC  extensive  mate- 
rials from  their  business  records. 

RecenUy,  Pi-esident  Ford  established  a 
Government  task  force  headed  by 
Thomas  E.  Kauper.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  antitrust  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  including  representatives 
of  other  Government  agencies.  One  pur- 
pose of  the  task  force  is  to  examine  the 
usefulness  of  the  Capper- Volstead  Act. 

However,  the  administration's  inten- 
tions are  not  known.  According  to  A.  E. 
Jaenke,  hi  an  article  "Goveinment  and 
Ctx^perative  Enemies  Ready  Attack  on 
C£H>per-V<^tead,"  in  the  October  1975 
issue  of  the  Land  O'Lakes  Mirror,  it  is 
uncertain  "how  this  may  fit  into  the 
President's  overall  deemphasis  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  business." 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  clarify  its  intentions  in  relation  to 
cooperatives.  It  is  hardly  fair  in  today's 
world  to  cite  the  economic  assets  of  co- 
operatives when  they  compete  with  firms 
many  times  their  size. 

Cooperatives  should  be  encouraged  to 
stimulate  competition,  and  this  is  a  de- 
clared administration  goal.  I  also  am 
somewhat  disturbed  that  the  coopera-. 
tives  were  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  before  these  reports  were  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  further  dis- 
cussicm  of  this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  aforementioned  articles 
and  a  letter  from  the  National  Council 
of  Coopttatlves  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordned  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Land  OXakes  Mirror,  Oct.  1975] 

OoVXStKMENT  AND  COOPERATIVE  ENEMIES 

Readt  Aztacx  ON  Capper- Volstead  Act 
(By  E.  A.  Jaenke) 

Strangely  enough,  today's  arguments  that 
oooperettves  can  get  too  large  and  too  power- 
ful are  the  same  ones  that  Senator  Arthur 
C«4>per    and    Bepreoentatlve    Andrew    Vol- 
stead— with  President  Warren  Harding's  sup- 
port— argued  down  In  1983.  They  convinced 
their  feUov  membera  of  Congress  that  farm- 
ers needed  large,   effective  cooperatlvea  to 
compete  with  and  protect  them  from  big 
business.  They  are  now  probably  turning  over 
in  their  gravM.  Attacks  upon,  InqulrlM  Into, 
and  suggestions  for  rwvlsloDS  to  their  63  year 
old  Act  are  eoming  "hot  and  liMtvy." 

The  Capper-Volstead  has  been  ap|)ro|Nrl- 
ately  Ubeled  the  "Magna  Chart*  of  Ooopsra- 
tion.."  It  gave  farmen  the  right  to  UwfvOly 
band  together  to  ooUeottv^  market  tbstr 
products.  It  did  for  tb*  indlvMiial  farnwr 
wbat  Congress  bad  doo*  for  U»e  mdhrktaal 
worker  yean  earUer  In  the  Claytm  Act  of 
1014.  It  gave  UkUBa  the  right  to  organlae  and 
^rate  without  being  cited  for  vioUtlon  of 
the  Antitrust  Acts. 


Another  key  provision  of  Capper-Volstead 
allowed  a  group  of  producers  to  act  together 
through  their  association  In  Joining  with 
other  associations  of  producers  to  have  a 
conmion  marketing  agency.  This  provision 
allowed  a  local  cooperative  to  join  with  oth- 
ers to  form  regional  coc^)eratlves  like  Land 
O'Lakes.  But  the  Act  does  not  give  co-ops 
a  total  exemption  from  antitrust  law.  It  does 
set  up  specific  requirements,  such  as  one 
man.  one  vote,  or  an  8'^c  limit  on  dividends. 
More  importantly,  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
titre  Is  directed  to  prohibit  co-ops  from  "un- 
duly enhancing"  prices. 

The  Capper-Volstead  Act  gives  farmers 
the  right  to  organize  and  operate  coopera- 
tives, but  in  their  dealing  with  others,  co- 
operatives are  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions on  their  activities  as  other  types  of 
business  under  the  antitrust  laws,  as  several 
cases  that  have  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court 
amply  demonstrate. 

■Why,  after  all  these  years,  is  Capper-Vol- 
stead coming  under  such  Intense  fire?  The 
main  reason  seems  to  be  food  prices.  A  lot 
of  people  m  this  country  think  that  food 
prices  have  been  unduly  enhanced — and  that 
cooperatives  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  It.  Another  reason  seems  to  be  the  ad- 
verse publicity  generated  by  Improper  polit- 
ical contributions  by  a  few  cooperatives.  The 
fact  that  scores  of  non-co-ops  also  made 
Improper  contrlbvitlons  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten. 

Cooperatives  have  been  under  attack  be- 
fore, but  what  is  significant  now  is  the  broad 
base  from  which  these  attacks  are  coming. 
The  list  of  groups  now  focusing  on  antitrust 
legislation  Includes  some  very  prominent 
ones. 

First  Is  the  Federal  Trade  Conmilsslon, 
enforcing  anti-trust  laws.  FTC  Chairman 
Eugman  has  stated  that  his  agency  Is  gather- 
ing information,  making  studies,  and  pre- 
paring a  staff  report — aU  of  which  purp<M-t 
to  show  Capper-Volstead  is  out-of-date  and 
needs  revisions. 

The  antitrust  division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment Is  also  suggesting  that  amend- 
ments may  be  needed  for  Capper-Volstead. 

There  Is  a  special  White  House  task  force, 
first  mentioned  in  President  Ford's  budget 
message,  trying  to  determine  if  Capper-Vol- 
stead has  outlived  its  iisefulness.  Just  how 
this  may  fit  Into  the  President's  overall  de- 
emphasis  of  government  regulation  of  bus- 
inesses, no  one  knows  for  sure. 

There  are  Senator  Philip  Hart's  Senate 
Judiciary  Antitrust  aud  Monopoly  Sub- 
conunlttee  and  Congressman  Peter  Rodlno's 
House  Judiciary  Monopolies  and  Commercial 
Law  Subconunlttee.  both  of  which  have  files 
aud  staff  poised  and  ready  to  open  up 
Capper-Volstead  for  major  revision. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  looking 
at  coopeiratlves  in  what  appears  to  be  an  ef- 
fort to  show  a  more  strict  enforcement  of 
Capper-Volstead. 

In  addition,  the  many  traditional  oppo- 
nents of  cooperatives  still  haven't  given  up. 
They  include  groups  with  economic  ana  to 
grind  who  would  like  to  see  cooperativee 
brought  to  their  collective  knees.  Some  of 
them  want  to  levy  a  double  tax  whammy  on 
farmers  and  their  cooperatives,  and  othere 
would  like  to  see  co-ope  loee  their  exemption 
from  federal  securities  laws. 

If  you  believe  that  the  Individual  farmer, 
working  through  his  cooperative,  rather  than 
tlie  corporate  fanner  is  the  most  efficient  and 
least  expensive  means  of  supplying  America 
and  a  hungry  world  with  the  food  it  needs 
(this  fact  Is  documented  by  U8DA  statistloe) , 
then  you  have  to  believe  in  the  neceeelty  ot 
preserving  that  farmer's  right  to  join  a  true 
cooperative  and  market  his  product  legally 
under  Capper-Volstead.  But  you  wlU  have  to 
be  ready  to  fi^t  for  that  view.  Hie  battle 
to  preserve  Ci^per-Volstead  and  the  effee- 
ttvcneas  of  cooperativee  Is  about  to  begin. 


[From  the  Farmland  News,  Sept.  30,  19761 

Is     Justice     Depabtuent     "Prejudickd"V: 

Co-ops  Brace  for  "Less  Fmenolt"  Watch 

(By  Jay  Bichter) 

The  Investigatora  of  farmer  cooperatives — 
who  are  they?  For  the  most  part,  lawyers 
and  economists  In  government,  people  who 
are  paid  with  your  taxes  to  help  keep  the 
economy  turning  those  comere.  They  include 
specialists  hired  to  ferret  out  monopoltste, 
price-fixers,  tax  dodgers,  profiteers. 

Their  principal  habitats  are  the  Justice 
Department  (Antitrust  Division),  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (Bureau  of  Compe- 
tition and  Bureau  of  Economics),  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Others  occupy 
chairs  in  the  President's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  his  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  in  the  Oeneral  Accotmting 
Office,  an  Investigative  arm  of  Congress.  Some 
are  scattered  about  the  USDA. 

None  of  the  Investigators  admits  to  any- 
thing but  friendly  feelings  toward  farmer 
co(q>eratlve8  in  general.  Their  unfriendly 
concern,  they  tell  you,  Is  directed  only  at 
those  few  co-ops  that  may  get  out  of  line 
aud  mess  things  up  for  the  rest. 

Not  all  the  Ihvestlgators  agree  upon  how 
to  straighten  out  erring  cooperatives,  but 
most  of  them  apparently  believe  there  ought 
to  be  changes  of  one  sort  or  another  In  the 
co-ops'  basic  charter,  the  Capper-Volstead 
law  of  1922  that  provides  farmers  "may  act 
together"  In  marketing  their  products.  Gov- 
ernment lawyere  think  It  is  strange  that  In 
the  long  course  of  more  than  a  half -century 
of  Capper-Volstead,  not  a  single  fanner  co- 
op has  been  found  guUty  of  "undue  enhance- 
ment of  prices." 

Such  enhancement  Is  forblddden  imder 
Section  2  of  Capper-Volstead,  a  provision  of 
the  law  designed  to  prevent  misuse  ol 
monopoly  power  on  restraint  of  trade.  I^e 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  co-op  has  en- 
hanced prices  unduly  which — as  Justice  De- 
partment lawyere  see  It — ^Is  like  putting 
Exxon  In  charge  of  government  energy  policy. 

There's  little  justice  for  co-ops  at  the 
Justice  Depeirtment.  in  the  eyes  of  co-op 
leaden.  As  they  see  It,  Justice  has  an  almost 
Ineradicable  prejudice  against  them.  There 
Is  a  "hidden  hospitality  to  Capper-Vol- 
stead ...  at  the  Justice  Department,"  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Council  of  Farm- 
er Cooperatives. 

Justice  Department  lawyere  deny  this 
charge,  but  believe  It  is  their  responsibility. 
If  not  their  mission,  to  probe  the  legal  foun- 
dations that  support  the  co-ope.  If  any  one 
person  can  be  said  to  be  point  man  for  the 
task,  he  Is  Thomas  E.  Kauper  (pronounced 
KOT-per) ,  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  for 
antitrust,  40  yean  old,  a  native  of  Brooklyn, 
who  took  his  law  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, served  as  law  clerk  to  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  and  with  a  law 
firm  In  Chicago  l^efore  joining  Justice. 

Noting  that  he  had  been  named  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  to  head  a  govermnent  task  force 
"to  examine  the  entire  range  of  antitrust  ex- 
emptl<»i«,"  Kauper  added:  .  .  we  wlU  be 
examining  a  number  of  dUBcult  Issiies  (In- 
cluding) the  justlfloatinns.  If  any,  for  agri- 
cultural marketing  orden  and  the  Caper- 
Volstead  exemption  for  farm  cooperatives." 

Examination  of  the  co-op  issue  has  the 
blessing  and  support  of  government  at  the 
highest  level.  Some  antitrust  exemptlona. 
such  as  Capper- Volatead.  said  Preaktent  Ford, 
"were  enacted  in  re^Mnse  to  various  eco- 
nomic difficulties,  real  at  Imagined,  with 
little  or  no  thought  to  the  long-run  ef- 
fect. .  .  .  The  time  has  come  to  reconsider 
these  exemptions  and  discontinue  those  not 
justified." 

Serving  on  the  task  force  with  Kauper  are 
representatives  of  the  elite  among  govern- 
ment agencies,  the  Oooncil  of  Beonoealo  Ad- 
visers, Council  on  Wage  It  Price  Stability. 
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tb»  Oflce  ot  Management  &  Budget  tOMB) 
which  BupervlaeB  govMnment  spending,  and 
th«  White  Houae  staff  ItaeU.  The  men  who 
bead  thcM  executive  agencies — James  Lynn 
of  OUB,  Donald  RumafeM  ct  the  White  House 
staff,  wage-price  acting  director  George  Eads. 
and  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  of  the  eco- 
nomle  adTlseia — are  responsible  only  to  the 
President. 

Th»  eoooomlsts,  lawyers,  and  Just  plain 
Inwtlgatogg  employed  in  this  presidential 
network  are  obacure.  but  ttielr  Influence  on 
the  eooaomy  Is  powerful.  Nearly  all  are  sub- 
ject to  call  for  service  on  Kauper's  antitrust 
task  fonie  whose  individual  members  are 
'unidentified  by  the  government. 

'*The  program  U  not  formalized  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  a  single  reivesentative  from 
each  of  the  executive  agMicles  concerned," 
explained  a  Justice  D^MUtment  spcAesman. 
Antitrust  investigation  Is  being  heavily 
fimded.  Kauper  noted  that  hte  AnUtrust  Oi- 
vlafcm  had  received  a  "truly  substantial 
budget  Increase,"  permitting  a  number  of 
new  investigations.  That  Increased  budget,  in 
turn,  was  scheduled  to  be  doubled  in  the 
next  three  years  through  agreement  of  the 
White  House  and  Congress. 

"While  our  friends  may  be  reaching  the 
point  ot  belog  almost  too  friendly  for  us 
to  keep  up  with  them,"  exulted  Kauper.  "It 
is  a  nice  kind  of  problem  to  be  concerned 
about." 

TlM  general  lines  of  Justice  Department 
iavaetlgatton  into  oo-op  bd^vior  were  pw- 
bapa  laid  down  most  plainly  by  Keith  I. 
Clearwaters,  untu  recently  Kauper's  deputy 
in  the  Antitrust  Division,  and  now  with  a 
private  law  firm  in  Washington  where  he 
continues  to  specialize  In  antitrust  matters. 
Cleunalua'  proposals,  now  in  the  hands  of 
foimer  Division  colleagues,  call  for  co-ops  to 
Limit  mergers; 
Oet  licenses  to  operate; 
Renew  the  licenses  every  five  years; 
Oet  the  Agriculture  Secretary's  approval 
for  any  substantial  scansion; 

Drop  co-op  Miles  that  appear  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  individual  fanner  members,  such 
as  long-term  membership  clauses,  supply 
contracts,  base  plans.  (".  .  .  predatory  con- 
duct (m  the  part  of  cooperatives  designed  to 
intimidate  or  eliminate  non-members  or 
other  OQispeUtlve  entitles  is  not  sheltered 
by  the  Oapper-Volstead  Act,"  Clearwaters 
taid  a  farm  audience) . 

Justice  lawyers  would  also  divest  the  Agrl- 
cultuxe  Secretary  of  the  sole  right  to  deter- 
mine when  a  co-op  develops  and  misuses 
moaopoly  power  to  enhance  prices  unduly. 
Kever  lias  a  oo-op  been  found  guUty  of  such 
pnetlees^  although  U8DA  has  processed  nu- 
Boeroaa  ecmplaints  to  that  effect. 

Ooacreartonal  sympathy  for  Justice's  posi- 
tion Is  Tialble  in  a  pending  bill  on  Capitol 
Hill.  HJL  MOB.  introduced  by  Rep.  Robert 
lieCtaT  (R.-IU.) .  A  key  section  of  the  meas- 
ure reads  as  ftdlows:  "whenever  the  Attorney 
General  has  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  price 
of  any  product  in  commerce  Is  unduly  en- 
taaaeed  by  reason  of  a  monopoly  or  an  at- 
tempt to  monopoMse  by  a  labor,  agricultiual. 
or  borticiUtural  orgaalaatian,  he  may  msti- 
twte  a  civil  action  on  bdialf  of  the  United 
States  against  suob  orgaolxatlons  In  the  wtp- 
proprtate  VA.  district  court,  and  the  court, 
upon  a  finding  that  the  price  of  the  product 
in  fwmmerce  la  unduly  enhanced  by  a 
monopoly  or  attempt  to  saatMipollae  by  tliat 
organlKatkm.  sbaU  grant  appropriate  injunc- 
tive and  ottier  rsUef,  notwithstanding  any 
pravlslasi  of  law." 

Justlee  tewyers.  in  short,  would  like  to  be 
al>le  to  take  fanner  co-ops  to  court  when- 
ever they  eendude  commodity  prices  may 
be  out  d  line. 

Introducing  his  bill,  McClory  said,  "i 
mere^r  pctfxxe  to  restore  sanity  to  the  mar- 
Iretyhiee  br  lioldlng  in  check  the  excesses  of 
Prt'O'ffc  It  *>es  not  remove  the  prlvl- 
!•»•  .  .  •  fknber    cooperatives    enjoy,     but 
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merely  prohibits  them  from  using  their 
monopoly  position  to  enhance  unduly  the 
price  of  articles  In  commerce  .  .  .  The  At- 
torney General  is  better  suited  (than  the 
Agriculture  Secretary)  to  perceive  viola- 
tions .  .  ." 

Changes  in  co-op  structure,  "particvUarly 
In  today's  context  of  rising  food  prices." 
Justice  Department  people  testified  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  "suggest 
the  need  for  congressional  re-evaluation  of 
anUtrust  immunity  ...  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  the  activities  of  cooperatives 
enhance  food  prices  .  .  ." 

Pood  prices  are  one  of  the  two  major  issues 
of  public  concern — the  other  being  energy — 
on  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
chosen  to  focus  Its  investigative  lights.  For 
many  months,  the  FTC  has  been  conducting 
a  broad  and  'ongoing"  investigation  of  the 
food  Industry,  and  the  causes  of  high  food 
prices.  Among  other  things  an  official  said 
the  agency  wants  to  know  is  whether  "any- 
thing is  going  on  .  .  .  beyond  the  reach  of 
law  enforcement  because  co-ops  are  exempted 
fVom  antitrust  laws." 

Numerous  interim  staff  reports  concerned 
With  price-and-proflt  trends  in  the  food  in- 
dustry have  Ijeen  issued  by  the  agency.  A 
recent  report  on  meat  packtag,  fluid  nillk 
products,  bread  baking,  and  beer  brewing 
concluded  that  general  profit  levels  in  the 
four  industries  "did  not  show  a  marked 
increase." 

The  rate  of  food  price  Inflation,  the  report 
said,  had  lagged  behind  the  rate  for  all  con- 
sumer goods  in  the  past  year. 

"Little  evidence  was  found  that  the  ex- 
plosion of  raw  sugar  prices  In  1974  was  due 
to  anything  other  than  natural  market 
forces,"  said  another  PTC  report. 

There's  nothing  much  in  such  reports  to 
disturb  co-op  leaders,  and  yet  they  remain 
uneasy.  They  note  that  PTC  staff  findings 
\were  carefully  qualified  by  the  agency  in 
public  releases  which  pointed  out for  ex- 
ample— that  the  sugar  investigators  "made 
no  extensive  Inquiry  into  the  posslbUlty  of 
collusive  activity."  and  that  "the  inability 
to  use  dat«  from  highly  diversified  firms 
resxilted  In  tlie  exclusion  of  industry  lead- 
ers" in  the  conduct  of  the  bread  and  milk 
industry  studies. 

The  PTC  public  releases  also  said  that  the 
ConunlBSlon  Itself  "has  not  adopted"  the 
staff  reports.  Their  final  approval  apparently 
awaits  additional  results  fiom  the  "on- 
going" investigation,  and  further  Commis- 
sion review. 

Meanwhile  .  .  .  nothing  yet  from  PTC 
about  the  co-ops.  "When  are  they  going  to 
drop  the  other  shoe?"  asked  a  co-op 
spokesman.  ICany  yards  of  co-op  material 
had  been  gathered  by  the  agency  in  about 
60  questionnaires  that  presumablv  went  to 
about  60  cooperatives.  In  responding  to  the 
questionnaire.  Land  O'Lakes  required  22 
pages  simply  to  index  its  replies  to  FTC's 
long  list  of  detailed  Inquiries. 

Contributing  to  the  uneasiness  of  farmer 
cooperatives  is  the  relative  youth  and  inex- 
perience In  agriculture  of  FTC's  top  people. 
They  are  ambitious,  eager  for  change,  bright 
and  quick,  highly  educated  products  of  pres- 
tige schools  who  have  studied  and  worked 
in  environments  remote  from  the  country's 
farms  and  rural  institutions. 

Lewis  A.  Engman,  37,  is  the  youngest  ever 
to  head  the  agency.  A  native  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich..  President  Ford's  home  town. 
Kngman  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sltgr  of  Michigan  with  high  honors  in  eco- 
nomics, studied  in  England,  received  a  law 
degree  at  Harvard.  He  left  a  Grand  Rapids 
law  firm  in  1070  to  counsel  the  Nixon  White 
House  on  such  matters  as  consxuner  affairs. 
tax  matters,  and  antitrust  policy. 

Engman  Is  reported  to  have  an  eye  on  the 

Senate  seat  of  Philip  A.  Hart,  who  has  said 

he  will  retire  from  Congress  after  next  year. 

Assistant   to   Chairman   Engman   at   the 


FTC  Is  a  woman  lawyer,  Margery  Waxman 
Smith.  32.  who  joined  the  regulatory  agencv 
early  this  year,  following  servloe  In  the  Of . 
flee  of  Bcooomlc  StablUatbm.  on  the  Cost 
of  Living  CouncU,  at  the  White  House,  and 
in  Covington  ft  Burling,  a  private  Wash- 
ington  law  firm.  Ms.  Bmitb  U  an  honors 
graduate  of  the  George  Washington  TTniver- 
slty  law  school  and  has  a  degree  from  Smith 
College. 

General  Counsel  (for  PTC  Is  Robert  J 
Lewis,  33.  native  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  honor 
graduate  In  law  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Prior  to  Joining  FTC  in  April  of  this 
year,  Lewis  was  staff  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, assigned  to  the  Domestic  CouncU  at 
the  White  House.  He  went  to  the  CouncU 
from  a  Job  on  C«pitol  Hill  as  legislative  as- 
sistant to  Sen.  Robert  P.  OrUBn  (R.-Mich.). 

Though  Lewis  is  bright  and  wants  to  do 
right,  said  a  co-op  spokesman,  "it  scares  you 
how  little  he  knows  of  cooperatives  and  the 
co-op  philosophy." 

PTC  scrutiny  of  dairy  marketing  practices 
is  perhaps  scaring  the  cooperatives  as  much 
as  anything  the  agency  is  up  to.  Officials  fre- 
quently have  complained  to  newsmen  of 
state  laws  they  claim  are  keeping  wholesale 
and  retail  milk  prices  at  artiflcIaUy  high 
levels.  A  staff  report  asserted  that  milk  price 
fixing  in  17  states  had  cost  consumers  an 
extra  •712  mUlion  over  10  years. 

Price  effects  of  federal  milk  marketing 
orders  are  also  troubling  PTC  offlclsJs.  Tlielt 
peers  and  superiors  in  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration have  been  telling  them,  in  effect,  that 
federal  order  programs  for  milk  (and  other 
commodities  as  well)  enhance  prloss  undiUy. 
The  President's  CouncU  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, for  example,  observed  that  milk  market- 
ing orders  "institutionalize  a  higher  price  ol 
mUk  for  fluid  consumption  than  for  proces- 
sing, and  they  restrict  the  free  movement  oi 
raw  milk." 

In  the  long  run.  the  President's  CouncU 
advised,  both  daiiyuien  and  constuners  would 
be  better  off  without  the  ordw  program. 

MeanwhUe.  over  at  the  U8DA.  AgrleiUture 
Secretary  Butz  has  taken  an  unprecedented 
step  that  has  unsettled  some  of  the  co-ope. 
He  has  established  a  3-member  committee 
of  officials,  outside  the  Department's  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service,  to  keep  ocmstant  watch 
on  co-op  pricing. 

Theirs  is  the  responsibUity  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  co-op  is  gtillty  of  "tindtie 
enhancement  of  price"  under  Section  3  of 
Capper-Volstead,  and  make  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  on  what  to  do  about 
it.  Veteran  leader  of  three  is  Dr.  Don  Paarl- 
berg,  63,  chief  USDA  economist,  a  friend  and 
confidant  of  the  Secretary's  through  their 
years  of  official  service,  work  with  agribusi- 
ness, academic  study  and  teaching  at  Pur- 
due University. 

Paarlberg's  distinguished  career  began  on 
a  family  farm  near  Crown  Point,  Ind.  He  was 
assistant  secretary  of  Agriculture  when  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  headed  the  department,  then 
special  assistant  to  President  Elsenhower  and 
food-for-peace  coordinator  at  the  White 
House.  Dr.  Paarlberg  has  served  as  a  agricul- 
tural adviser  to  fotmdatlons  and  Industry. 
His  academic  credentials  inclnde  degrees 
from  Purdue  and  CorneU;  he  has  written  ex- 
tensively about  agricultural  marketing  and 
pricing. 

The  Paarlberg  manner  is  thoughtful  and 
low-key.  In  courrast  to  the  rambunctious, 
free-wheeling,  and  sometimee  contentious 
Butz  style.  Paarll>erg  Is  generally  credited 
with  having  a  more  liberal  phUosophy  than 
Butz.  Although  co-op  people  *>  not  see 
Paarlberg  as  a  special  friend,  they  believe 
tie  is  more  open  minded  abont-  tbslr  prot>- 
lems  than  Buta,  wbo  toM  oongraaslonal  in- 
vestigators the  tendency  ot  co-ope  toward 
monopoly  was  greater  than  that  of  non- 
oo-ope.  and  that  "the  qieelal  privileges 
granted  to  fanner  rooperattres"  need  to  be 
re-examined. 
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"This  is  not  a  witch  hunt,"  Paarlberg  told 
Farmland  News,  in  explaining  the  task  of 
tue  three  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  keep 
ail  eye  on  oo-op  pricing.  "It  is  surveillance." 
Tlie  public  is  more  concerned  than  at  any 
time  within  his  memory  about  practices  that 
nia-.-  raise  prices  unnecessarily,  Paarlberg 
went  on.  and  the  Department  must  enforce 
the  terms  of  Oapper-Volstead,  or  somebody 
else  wiU  be  given  the  Job,  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  instance.  In  an  obvious  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  Section  2  of  the  law 
prohibiting  tmdue  price  enhancement  had 
never  been  Invoked  against  a  co-op,  Paarl- 
berg observed:  "It's  something  like  biology 
...  if  you  don't  use  one  of  your  physical 
members,  it  atrophies." 

White  House  concern  that  competition  is 
being  stifled  by  antitrust  exemptions  and 
excessive  government  regulation — is  this 
putting  extra  steam  behind  the  surveUlance 
effort?  "Yes,"  said  Paarll)erg,  "definitely." 
Others  of  the  three  are  Richard  L.  Peltner, 
37,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  for 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Services,  and 
James  D.  Keast,  46,  recently  appointed 
General  Counsel,  or  chief  USDA  legal  i^oer. 
A  native  of  Macedonia,  la.,  Keast  got  his 
Iftw  degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa.  Prior 
to  coming  to  the  Department  in  1971,  be  was 
general  cotinsel  of  Doane  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice, before  that  partner  In  a  law  firm.  He  is 
a  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Marines.  Peltner,  from 
New  Ross,  Ind.,  directed  work  In  ag  econom- 
ics at  the  University  of  Illinois  before  com- 
ing to  USDA  early  last  year.  He  has  degrees 
from  Pvirdue  and  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Of  their  work  in  general.  Paarlberg  said, 
"We  are  looking  at  the  structure  of  varloxis 
coromodity  areas." 

BtUes  of  the  game  prevent  him  from  re- 
vealing details  on  the  progress  of  specific 
commodity  investigations,  but  Paarll)erg 
confirmed  reports  that  they  are  loking  into 
current  camplalnts  abotu  co-op  pricing  of 
sugar  and  milk.  Inquiries  elsewhere  by  Farm- 
land News  yielded  some  interesting  comment 
on  sugar,  little  or  nothing  on  mUk. 

A  special  report  on  sugar  pricing,  prepared 
by  Department  economists,  is  said  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  tliree  and  also  those  of  a 
congressional  conunittee.  Although  the  report 
concludes  that  sugar  prices  have  not  been 
unduly  enhanced,  it  also  implies  that  the 
Indtistry's  complicated  base  point  pricing 
system  provide  the  means  for  controlling 
price.  Sugar  companies  "may  get  called  some 
day  on  base  point  pricing,"  said  a  source  in 
USDA's  Parmer  Cooperative  Service. 

Pleas  of  no  contest  to  charges  of  price  fix- 
ing were  recently  entered  by  a  co-op,  the 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.,  and  four  private 
refiners.  They  were  fined  the  maximum  total 
of  $300,000  in  federal  district  court  at  San 
Francisco.  Another  co-op,  the  California  ft 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.  (C&H),  chose  to  fight 
the  charges  in  court.  AH  six  refiners  had  been 
Indicted  last  December. 

A  no-contest  plea  is  not  an  admission  of 
guilt.  The  companies  that  entered  the  plea, 
said  their  lavryer.  could  have  offered  a  de- 
fense, but  chose  to  avoid  a  long  and  expen- 
sive trial.  Nor  is  there  necessarUy  any  legal 
connection  between  these  price-fixing 
charges  and  the  question  of  whether  prices 
may  have  l>een  enhanced  unduly  in  violation 
of  Section  2. 

But  the  case  of  sugar  "is  very  interesting," 
observed  Ron  Knutson,  who  recently  quit  as 
head  of  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  to 
teach  at  Texiw  A&M.  "What  If  a  private  com- 
pany jacks  up  its  price  excessively?"  he  asked. 
What  then  is  the  responsibility  of  a  co- 
operative dealing  in  the  same  commodity, 
in  terms  of  the  public,  and  in  terms  of  the 
co-op  phUosophy?" 

In  the  case  of  mUk,  Knutson  plainly 
doubts  that  overpricing  has  occurred,  at 
can  be  proved.  "If  there's  enhancement,  why 
dont  we  have  milk  running  out  of  our  ears?  " 


he  asked.  "There's  no  production  controls. 
Today,  with  co-op  premiums,  the  dairyman 
tias  more  problems  than  he  had  yesterday 
without  premiums." 

Or,  as  a  co-op  leader  asked,  "If  milk  prices 
are  being  enhanced  unduly,  why  aren't 
dairymen  rich?" 

Appointment  of  the  USDA  threesome  to 
run  surveillance  on  co-op  pricing  was  a  "good 
defensive  move,"  said  Knutson,  who  is  cred- 
ited with  being  a  true  believer  in  the  co-op 
philosophy.  If  he'd  had  his  way  whUe  rtin- 
ning  the  Parmer  Cooperative  Service,  he  said, 
"we'd  have  had  continuous  staff  monitoring 
of  prices,  going  Ijeyond  simple  response  to 
complaints — not  because  enhancement  is  oc- 
curring, but  l)ecause  Capper-Volstead  is  so 
important  we  need  to  demonstrate  constant- 
ly that  co-ops  are  doing  their  job." 

In  outlining  his  ideas  on  co-«^  policy  for 
the  June  1976  issue  of  USDA's  News  for 
Farmer  Cooperatives, ^Knutson  wrote  that 
cooperatives  are  vulnerable  on  the  issue  of 
undue  price  enhancement,  and  went  on: 
"Without  dUigent  Department  of  AgrleiU- 
ture concern  for  Section  2  enforcement, 
efforts  to  transfer  enforcement  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  coiUd  recelv*  wide  support." 

National  Codnch.  op 
Fariceb  Cooperatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  tS,  1973. 
Mr.  Lewis  A.  Ensmak, 
Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Engman  :  After  a  careful  study  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  staff  report  on 
agrictUtural  cooperatives  issued  September 
30,  we  regret  to  conclude  that  it  does  not 
achieve  its  announced  objective  of  "contrib- 
uting to  an  understanding  of  the  issues 
related  to  agricultural  cooperatives."  Because 
of  the  bias  and  preconceived  conclusions  of 
the  authors,  it  shows  a  fundamental  lack  of 
insight  and  knowledge  of  farm  price  forma- 
tion, marketing  costs  and  margins,  and  mar- 
ket power  as  it  is  used  in  the  food  industry. 
In  its  effort  to  boost  the  Importance  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  antitrust  mat- 
ters, it  impugns  the  integrity  of  another 
government  agency  with  statutory  respon- 
sibility in  this  field. 

Altogether,  the  report  fails  to  aclUeve  the 
standards  of  competence  in  economic  anal- 
ysis for  which  the  FTC  is  generaUy  known, 
and  we  can  only  conclude  that: 

1.  Farmers  Are  Getting  a  Raw  Deal. 

By  the  Issuance  of  this  report  at  this  time, 
farmers  and  their  marketing  cooperatives 
are  victims  of  an  act  of  deception  and  bad 
faith  by  the  FTC  staff. 

In  early  February,  Mr.  Frank  Llpson  of  t^ 
Bureau  of  Competition,  FTC,  wrote  to  the  50 
largest  agricultural  marketing  coc^peratives 
of  the  country,  requesting  numerous  items 
of  infco'matlon  and  written  records  of  busi- 
ness activities  for  the  years  1970  to  date. 
Upon  hearing  of  this,  my  staff  and  I  con- 
siUted  personally  with  the  FTC  staff  and 
were  assured  that  the  material  would  be  the 
major  resource  for  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  agrictUtural  cooperatives  and  their  role  In 
marketing  farm  products.  Numerous  other 
Inquiries  from  marketing  cooperative  officials 
to  the  FTC  received  this  same  response.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  the  50  marketing  cooper- 
atives to  comply  with  the  request,  de^ite  the 
great  cost  in  time  and  manpower  needed  to 
coUect,  collate  and  deliver  the  material. 

We  do  not  find  any  evidence  that  any  of 
the  material  furnished  by  these  organizations 
was  vised  by  the  authors  in  preparing  the 
report  Issued  on  September  30.  One  cooper- 
ative official  learned  on  October  2  that  the 
package  of  material  he  sent  to  the  PTC  had 
not  yet  been  opened.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  even  the  most  cursory 
examination  of  the  volumes  of  material 
which  were  fumlehed  to  have  tteen  com- 
pleted In  time  to  be  incorpc^ated  in  this 
report. 


This  series  of  events  leads  us  only  to  one 
conclusion — that  the  authors  had  their  pre- 
conceived conclusions  established  before  the 
material  from  the  marketing  cooperatives 
was  received.  This  material  was  not  used  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  and  balanced  viewpoint  of 
cooperatives'  rede  In  the  food  production  and 
marketing  system  of  the  country.  Ttiere  is 
no  other  way  to  describe  this  situation  than 
to  ^say  that  farmers  and  their  cooperatives 
were  given  a  raw  deal — ^they  are  the  victims 
of  an  act  of  bad  faith  and  deceit. 

2.  The  Analysis  of  Market  Power  Is  In- 
complete and  Misleading. 

The  report  concentrates  on  symptoms  of 
market  power  rather  than  fundamental  re- 
sults. Despite  an  early  denial,  most  of  the 
report  accepts  the  false  premise  that  a  high 
share  of  the  market  automatically  l>estows 
substantial  market  power;  it  assumes  that 
any  price-raising  is  evil  and  harmful;  it 
Ignores  a  staggering  accumtilatiCHi  of  re- 
search studies  and  data  from  the  govern- 
ment, universities  and  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing,  most  of  which 
draw  strikingly  different  conclusions  about 
this  subject.  Purthermore,  there  is  little 
analysis  of  farm  prices  before  and  after  tlie 
establishment  of  a  cooperative  or  a  market- 
ing order,  and  no  analysis  of  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  competition  existing  in 
retail  food  markets  among  250  closely  com- 
peting farm  commodities. 

The  staff  report  seems  to  assume  that  the 
proper  level  for  farm  prices  Is  that  which 
would  exist  if  farmers  operated  without  any 
private  or  governmental  group  marketing 
programs  and  were  in  a  state  of  complete 
independence  and  Individuality  in  the  sale  of 
their  products.  This  premise  is  invalid  and 
unacceptable.  It  represents  a  double-stand- 
ard which  assumes  that  pure  atomistic 
competition  is  the  proper  economic  state  for 
farmers,  but  concentration  of  all  different 
degrees  in  labor,  manufacturing,  service  In- 
dustries, and  other  parts  of  the  economy  is 
quite  acceptable. 

Lastly,  the  conclusions  about  market  power 
and  the  effects  of  marketing  orders  are  copied 
largely  from  a  Stanford  University  r^jort 
prepared  by  John  A.  Jamison.  This  study  is 
cited  ten  times,  more  than  any  ol^er  single 
reference  in  the  entire  staff  report.  In  the 
absence  of  analyses  of  its  own,  the  staff 
seems  to  have  accepted  the  Jamison  report 
as  its  bible,  with  no  criticism  and  no  evalu- 
ation of  its  conclusions.  The  staff  apparently 
was  not  aware  that  this  Jamison  r^>ort  lias 
been  analyzed  and  was  effectively  refuted 
In  statements  to  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  AprU  25,  1969. 

The  best  way  to  expose  the  false  premises 
and  weak  analysis  of  alleged  cooperative 
market  power  is  to  describe  the  factual  situ- 
ation regarding  prices  for  fresh  cranberries 
marketed  by  Ocean  Spray,  Inc.  This  organi- 
zation Is  cited  frequently  and  held  up  by 
the  staff  to  be  the  epitome  of  harmful  action 
and  excessive  market  power  because  it  mar- 
kets a  large  share  of  the  UB.  crop  of  cran- 
berries and  has  used  federal  marketing 
orders. 

The  current  supply  of  fresh  cranberries 
for  the  1975  crop  season  was  placed  on  the 
market  recently.  The  retaU  price  which  I 
paid  at  a  local  supermarket  on  October  4 
was  39^  a  pound — about  the  same  as  I  have 
paid  for  the  past  five  years.  The  actual  whole- 
sale price  per  case  of  24  packages  charged 
by  Ocean  Spray  to  wholesale  and  retail  dis- 
tributors for  this  variety  for  those  five  years 
were  as  follows:  1971 — M.SO;  1973— •4.76; 
1973— fS.lO;  1974— W.60;  1976— W.60. 

Hence  one  can  say  that  despite  wide  varia- 
tions in  crop  quantity  produced  each  year,  the 
cooperative,  with  or  without  the  marketing 
order  provision,  has  been  able  to  get  modest 
Increases  in  wholesale  prices  for  this  one 
product.  However,  the  increase  at  wholesale 
was  not  sufllclent  even  to  cover  increased 
marketing  and  packaging  costs.  During  that 
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same  five-year  period,  general  farm  produc- 
tion coBta  rose  about  50%,  ao  the  net  return 
to  farmers  bas  declined. 

One  mlgbt  reasonably  aek:  "Wbat  Is  the 
praetleal  effect  of  this  alleged  ezceastre 
market  power  in  terms  of  benefits. to  pro- 
ducers or  harm  to  consumers?"  The  facts  of 
the  matter  are  that  I  as  a  consumer  have 
not  paid  an  increased  price  for  this  prod- 
uct, and  farmers  In  ttu-n  have  received  lower 
nat  Incomw  because  their  production  costs 
have  risen  drmmatlcaUy. 

Tbla  ezaD4>Ie  eqpoaee  the  basic  weakuess 
of  the  FTC  economic  analysis  of  cooperative 
market  power — It  falls  to  distinguish  between 
the  tn^tplngs  at  maiket  power  and  the  sub- 
.  stance  of  market  power.  Substantial  market 
power  must  demonstrate  Its  existence 
through  Increased  prices  to  consumers  or  the 
abUl^  to  pass  along  increases  In  production 
costs  or  rising  proflt-per-unlt  to  the  basic 
producer.  By  these  tests,  the  charge  that  agri- 
cultural marketing  cooperatives  have  and 
wlald  excessive  market  power  Is  an  empty 
charge. 

3.  The  Authors  Acted  Irresponsibly  In  Im- 
pugning the  Integrity  of  the  Officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Who  Have  Stat- 
utory Kaqionalbillty  for  Administration  of 
Lava  Partetnlng  to  Marketing  Orders  and 
Cooperative  Marketing. 

The  section  of  the  report  beginning  on 
page  85  is  an  unseemly  attempt  by  the  au- 
thors to  aggrandize  the  Juzladictlon  and  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
to  downgrade  the  auth(^ty  and  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  in  matters 
pertaining  to  agricultural  cooperatives.  The 
authors  greatly  exaggerate  claims  of  author- 
ity alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary 
at  Agriculture.  In  their  attempts  to  puff  up 
their  own  agency  by  demeaning  another 
agency,  they  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
propriety  and  Impugn  the  integrity  of  the 
ofldals  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
administering  the  marketing  order  and  Cap- 
per-Volstead  statutes.  By  saying,  on  page  117, 
that  the  U8DA  "has  an  Incentive  to  arti- 
fldally  Inflate  milk  prices,"  they  imply  that 
USDA  nfllrlalB  are  not  obeying  the  law,  which 
sets  careful  standards  for  protection  of  pub- 
lic and  oonsvmier  Interest. 

I  urge  you,  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  among  the  staff  to  de- 
termine why  no  use  was  made  of  the  data 
fumlahed  by  cooperatives  and  why  the  report 
was  ruahed  into  print  at  this  time. 

Altogether,  Instead  of  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  understanding  of  the  role  of  agricul- 
tural oooperatlyes  in  the  food  marketing 
system,  the  report  will  mislead  readers  and 
will  Inflame  the  misunderstandings  and 
prejudices  of  those  who  are  anxloxisly  looking 
for  a  sc^wgoat  to  blame  for  rising  food  prices. 
Vary  truly  yours, 

KzHirzTH  D.  Nadek, 

President. 


J.  CLAY  SMITH.  JR.  ON  FEDERAL 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Ped- 
CTal  lawyer  has  always  been  an  impor- 
tent  personage  in  our  Oovemment.  Fed- 
eral lawyers  act  as  key  advisers  in  all 
branches  of  our  Oovemment.  The  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association,  founded  55  years 
ago,  provides  Oovemment  lawyers  with 
an  (^iportunity  to  participate  in  con- 
tinuing legal  education  courses  which 
supidemcnt  and  greatly  enhanc.  their 
effectiveness  as  Oovemment  legal  ad- 
visers. 

I  brieve  it  is  the  highest  duty,  of  ut- 
most importance,  that  Federal  attor- 
nejrs  should  continue  to  provide  the  best 
of  legal  services  to  the  pubUc  whom  they 
serve,  in  accord  with  their  long-stand- 


ing tradition  to  do  so.  Because  I  believe 
the^e^leral  Bar  Association  is  materially 
aifUng  In  that  function,  I  ask  unanl- 
moi^.  consent  that  a  speech  given  Iqr  J. 
Clay  Smith,  Jr.,  entitled  "Professional 
Organizations:  The  Federal  bar  Associa- 
titm  and  the  Federal  Attorney"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pkofessional    Obganizatioms:    The   Fcochal 

Bab  Association  and  the  Federal  .^ttobnet 

(By  J.  Clay  Smith,  Jr.^ ) 

As  a  lawyer  In  the  Federal  service.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportunltv  to  speak  to 
you  diu-lng  this,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's Institute  for  New  Government  At- 
torneys. I  understand  that  each  of  you  come 
to  government  with  diverse  backgrounds; 
that  each  of  you  have  already  achieved  legal 
skills  or  academic  honors  In  non-government 
statiis.  Further,  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
some  of  you  have  worked  In  private  law  Arms, 
private  Industry  Jobs  prior  to  applying  to 
work  f<»  the  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  some  of  you,  this  is  your  first 
gainful  employment  since  being  graduated 
from  law  school. 

My  topic  for  discussion  today  is  "Profes- 
sional Organizations:  The  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Federal  Attorney".  Before 
getting  mto  the  functional  explanation  of 
your  participation  in  professional  organiza- 
tions, I  wo\ild  like  to  share  my  thoughts 
with  you  on  a  few  issues  that  all  of  us  as 
Federal  lawyers  shotUd  be  mindful. 

The  image  of  lawyers  at  the  bar  is  very 
Important  because  of  the  trust  that  is  placed 
la  us  by  the  collective  state  bar  associations 
to  which  we  belong.  Likewise,  the  image  of 
the  Federal  lawyer  is  highly  important  be- 
cause we  are  employed  by  the  public  to  act 
in  its  Interest.  The  Federal  lawyer  is  viewed 
by  some  members  of  the  public,  some  of 
whom  are  fellow  brothers  at  the  bar,  as  being 
lazy,  9  to  5  dull  savants.  Our  critics  say  that 
the  government  sucks  the  motivation  out 
of  energetic,  intelligent  and  highly  motivated 
people,  including  the  Federal  lawyer. 

I  have  been  out  of  law  school  for  eight 
years.  Five  of  those  eight  years  have  been 
spent  in  the  Federal  service  as  a  lawyer.  Dur- 
ing those  five  years,  I  have  seen  bright,  ener- 
getic, ambitious  attorneys  lose  sight  of  t'leir 
professional  calling  to  the  bar  bv  abandoning 
or  failing  to  participate  In  any  activities 
which  they  could  gain  no  favor  v,ith  their 
supervisors.  In  short,  active  participation  in 
professional  organizations  did  not  become 
a  pressing  priority  for  Job  promotion;  hence, 
the  attorney  declined  to  Join,  support  or 
participate  in  any  bar  association  activity. 

As  a  result,  the  prtvate  bar  has  reacted 
negatively  to  the  Federal  lai^Tyer  labelling 
him  or  her  as  drones;  as  lawyers  who  do  not 
keep  abreast  of  the  law.  except  In  their  vari- 
ous areas  of  expertise. 

The  Federal  lawyer  does  have  many  blind 
sides  because  he  or  she  tends  to  specialize 
in  a  particular  area,  therefore,  it  Is  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  aU  the  changes  In  the  law. 
To  some  extent,  all  lawyers  face  this  problem. 
But,  generaUy  the  private  bar  supplements 
its  knowledge  through  local  bar  association 
activities.  The  Federal  Uwyer  must  do  the 
same  thing.  You  are  entering  the  Federal 
service  as  a  Federal  lawyer;  you  are  begin- 
ning a  new  career.  I  uiige  you  to  seriously 

•  Before  the  VS.  Civil  Service  Institute  for 
New  Oovemment  Lawyers,  Washington,  D.C. 
on  September  5,  1976.  Mr.  Smith,  a  Federal 
lawyer,  is  the  Deputy  Chief,  Cable  Television 
Bureau  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Washington.  D.C.  He  Is  presenUy 
alternate  Delegate  of  the  Federal  Bar  Assocl- 
atlou  to  the  American  Bar  Association  House 
of  I>legate3. 


consider  jDlnlng  Uie  Federal  Bar  Association 
or  any  other  bar  atr«>'ociatlon  for  Which  you 
may  qualify  ih  Uie  geographical  artas  Of  your 
employment.  Thie  Federal  Bar  Association  is 
set  up  to  provide  you  with  a  profetetonal 
body  in  which  yoi:  can  meet  and  associate 
with  other  Federal  lawyers  and  the  private 
bar;  In  which  to  meet  and  to  exchange  pro- 
fessional ldea.s,  and  in  which  to  pairticipate 
in  current  continiung  legal  educational 
programs  and  semuiars. 

The  Federal  B&r  Association  is  the  trade 
association  for  the  Federal  lawyer.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  iyjpro-ximately  16,000  members  lo- 
cated m  the  50  ttatea  oi  the  Union  as  well  as 
In  foreign  couniries.  The  Association  is  56 
years  old.  It  wa.^  organized  in  1920  and  has 
been  serving  the  Federal  lawyer's  interest 
since  that  time. 

Lawyers  In  Fedei  a!  service  find  membership 
of  a  special  value  because: 

a.  As  attorneys  first,  and  government  em- 
polyces  second,  they  realize  their  special 
talents.  Interest,  and  responsibUltlee,  and 
that  the  Federal  Bar  Association  is  dedi- 
cated to  serving  the  profession  of  federal  at- 
torneys. 

b.  The  national,  regional  and  local  Chapter 
structure  of  the  Association  helps  them  as- 
sume their  responsibilities  to  their  profes- 
sion, thehr  agencies,  and  to  the  public  to 
take  part  in  the  tmderstandlng  and  develop- 
ment of  federal  law  through  educational  pro- 
grams and  substantive  law  committee  actlvi- 
ties. 

c.  They  can  easily  pariiciapte  In  meaning, 
ful  expressions  of  professionalism  through 
public  service  and  social  activities  for  iht 
mutual  benefit  cl  to^erument,  profession 
and  public. 

To  facUltate  these  objectives  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  has  a  wide  range  of  com- 
mittee activities.  There  are  some  76  substan- 
tive conunlttees  in  which  a  Federal  lawyer 
may  choose  to  participate,  e.g.,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation,  Administrative  Law 
Labor  Law.  ClvU  Rights,  Antitrust  and  En- 
vironmental Pollution  Committees.  There  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  committees  to  cover 
the  general  interest  of  most  Ftederal  lawyers. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  very  active  Yotmger 
Lawyers  Section  of  the  Federal  Bar  AasocU- 
tton.  All  Association  members  under  the  age 
of  36  are  automatically  members  of  the 
Councn  on  Younger  Lawyers.  The  Younger 
Lawyers  have  all  kinds  of  Interesting  sub- 
stantive and  socisv]  events  throughout  the 
year. 

When  one  Joins  any  organization,  the  ques- 
tion arises — how  can  I  get  involved?  If  you 
want  to  participate  on  a  committee,  let  the 
Chairman  of  that  committee  know.  Send  he 
or  she  a  letter  or  call  them  up.  Some  of  the 
Chairmen  of  these  committees  may  be  high 
level  people  In  yov.r  agencies — all  the  better. 
Let  them  know  that  you  want  to  participate 
m  the  Association's  activities.  Whatever  you 
do — don't  stand  back  and  feel  that  you  are 
not  wanted  or  needed.  Before  you  do  that— 
call  the  Associations  office  and  talk  with 
Tom  Rouland,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  and  tell  him  of 
your  willingness  to  participate.  Each  of  you 
have,  and  are  acqtilring  or  wUl  shortly  ac- 
quire an  expertise  which  other  Federal  law- 
yers outside  of  your  agency  will  want  to 
learn  about.  We  will  want  to  learn  from  you; 
you  will  want  to  learn  from  others.  This,  and 
all  of  this  Is  a  sine  qua  non  for  professional 
growth  and  maturation. 

There  are  other  advantages  of  belonging 
to  the  Federal  Bar  Afc^,ociatlon.  All  members 
of  the  Association  find  the  following  advan- 
tages of  membership: 

a.  Active  participation  in  substantive  com- 
mittee programs,  iiationally  and  through 
Chapters. 

b.  Local  programs  of  o\ct  a  hundred  Chap- 
ters, including  11  overseas  OhuptmB.  enabling 
meaningful  activity  in  locality  of  practice. 

c.  Valuable     fcrc^■ip     Insurance     programs 
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available  for  Income  protection,  accident  and 
disability,  life  and  extra  hospital  money. 

d.  MtnaOn,  sensible  tours  of  foreign 
countries  which  offer  professional  Inter- 
change with  members  of  the  bar  and  bench 
of  other  nations. 

e.  Cordial  and  friendly  relations  between 
judges,  leading  government  officials,  staff 
attorneys,  and  private  practitioners. 

Lower  rates  for  the  famous  National  Law- 
yers Club  and  for  the  many  national  and 
regional  brleOng  conferences. 

g.  Automatic  receipt  of  the  monthly  Fed- 
eral Bar  News  and  the  quarterly  Federal  Bar 
Journal. 

h.  Use  of  the  outstanding  Federal  Bar 
Library  In  the  Federal  Bar  Building. 

i.  Effective  placement  services  committee. 

J.  Stimulation  and  recognition  of  profae- 
glonal  excellence  through  national  and  local 
Chapter  awards. 

In  addition,  members  are  Justly  proud  of 
such  recent  Association  accomplishments  as 
Vat  following  ^ 

a.  Testimony  and  presentations  to  Con- 
gressional committees  supporting  {wy  oom- 
paraballty  and  sensible  career  standards  for 
fftderal  attorneys,  civilian  and  military. 

b.  Effective  presentations  of  testimony  and 
research  to  the  Congress  on  important  legis- 
lation. 

Speaking  personally,  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  Na- 
tional Committee  Chairman,  a  Council  Chair- 
man, testify  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Bar  Jotu-nal 
as  well  as  publish  articles  in  the  Jotimal. 
Tou  can  do  the  same  thing,  and  more. 

The  Federal  service  needs  outstanding 
lawyers.  We  Federal  lawyers;  we  supervisors; 
we  staff  attorneys;  we  department  heads  and 
especially  non-lawyer  supervisors,  who  have 
Federal  attorneys  working  for  them  must 
encourage,  not  only  the  young  but  the 
seasoned  Federal  lawyer  to  participate  In  pro- 
fessional legal  organizations  whether  it  Is 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  or  not. 

You  must  not  be  discouraged  if  you  do  not 
find  a  high  level  of  Interest  in  bar  activities 
in  the  Federal  service.  You  mtisfc  not,  how- 
ever, reach  the  point  that  you  do  not  feel  a 
professional  need  to  participate  In  a  profes- 
sional organization.  If  you  do,  that  is  a  sign 
that  working  for  the  Federal  service  is  be- 
oomlng  a  bore.  It  is  a  feeling  which  you  must 
carefully  monitor. 

Being  a  lawyer  in  the  Federal  service 
should  be  one  ^the  most  cherished  callings 
of  a  lawyer.  Toihe  extent  that  it  Is  not,  you 
must  swing  the  pendulum  towards  a  more 
enlightened  Federal  bar.  You  can  assist  In 
raising  the  level  of  esteem  of  the  collective 
bar  for  the  Federal  lawyer  by  yoiu:  participa- 
tion in  a  professional  organization,  such  as 
the  Federal  Bar  Association. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  each  of  you  great 
success  to  your  respective  jobs  and  whether 
you  Join  the  Federal  Bar  Association  or  not — 
do  participate  in  some  professional  legal 
organization.  You.  and  the  agency  for  which 
you  work  will  benefit. 

In  addition,  I  commend  the  directors  of 
this  Institute  for  their  foresight  in  identify- 
ing the  subject  of  professional  organizations 
as  a  substantive  priority  In  this  program.  It 
iB  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  '  President,  this 
speech  was  given  before  tlie  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Institute  for  new  Government 
lawyers  on  September  5,  1975.  It  outlines 
the  many  services  provided  by  the  TeA- 
eral  Bar  Association  that  help  the  Gov- 
ernment attorney  to  fully  carry  out  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  as  a  public  sei-vant 
and  as  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  author,  a  member  of 
the  Nebraska  and  District  of  Columbia 


bars,  grew  up  in  Nebraska  and  attended 
South  High  Scbool— 1960— and  the 
Crelghton  Unlvenity— A3.  liHI4— In 
Omaha.  He  was  subsequently  graduated 
from  the  Howard  University  School  of 
Law  in  Washington.  D.C. — J D.  1967. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Smith,  at  the  age  of  18, 
was  asked  by  former  Nebraslca  Gov. 
Ralph  Brooks  to  personally  represent 
him  at  President  Eisenhower's  White 
House  Conference  on  Childroi  and  Youth 
which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
Is  believed  to  be  the  first  black  citizen  of 
Nebraska  to  be  so  honored.  He  is  now 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Cable  Television  Bu- 
reau at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  Washington,  D.C. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  FAILURE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  April  of 
this  year  I  chaired  hearings  in  the  Gov- 
ernment OperaticHis  Committee  on  vol- 
imtaiy  energy  conservation  in  order  to 
examine  closely  ways  in  which  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety can  work  to  prevent  energy  waste- 
fulness. 

Subsequently,  I  wrote  to  President 
Ford  and  the  leaders  of  Congress  to  urge 
them  to  appear  jointly  on  national  tele- 
vision and  launch  an  all-out  national 
campaign  to  persuade  Americans  to  be- 
come serious  about  energy  conservation 
and  to  act  daily  to  avoid  energy  waste. 

Voluntary  energy  conservation  is  the 
one  immediately  available  method  to 
help  solve  our  energy  problems,  and  it 
was  my  hope  that  this  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic would  stimulate  voluntary  energy 
conservation  on  a  scale  that  would  re- 
duce the  coimtry's  overall  energy  con- 
sumption. Unfortunately,  the  President 
has  not  seen  fit  to  engage  in  such  a 
campaign. 

According  to  a  report  recently  issued 
by  the  International  Energy  Agency,  the 
United  States  ranks  fourth  from  last  in 
consei-vation  efforts  among  the  major 
oll-imporiing  nations.  Only  Belgium, 
Austria  and  Norway — which  is  an  oil  ex- 
porter— ^have  done  less  to  conserve  en- 
ergy since  the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo. 

The  International  Energy  Agency  was 
established  as  an  "energy  action  group" 
to  counter  pressure  from  OPEC,  the  oil 
producing  nations'  cartel. 

The  United  States  has  failed  to  lead 
or '"to  follow  the  program  the  Agency 
initiated.  We  have  l>ecome  an  under- 
achiever  in  terms  ot  energy  conservation 
goals  established  by  this  agency. 

"The  American  program  must  over- 
come an  extremely  high  per  capita  his- 
torical energy  consumption  pattern  and 
as  such  must  be  comprehensive  and 
strong  to  be  effective.  At  the  present  tinte 
it  is  neither,"  the  Agency  says. 

Most  Americans  seem  reluctant  to  be- 
gin conserving  energy  themselves  when 
there  is  no  articulated  naticmal  policy 
for  energy  conservation.  In  the  absence 
of  a  national  policy.  State  energy  pro- 
grams are  an  excellent  begimilng.  Gov. 
George  Busbee  of  my  State  has  given  the 
people  of  Georgia  a  starting  time  by 
proclaiming  October  as  "Energy  Con- 
servation Month." 

The  Georgia  State  Energy  Office  Is 
educating  the  people  of  tlie  State  in  en- 


ergy use  and. effective  energy  manage- 
ment by  making  them  aware  of  ways  to 
voluntarily  conserve  energy-  Organised 
projects  and  presoitations  by  State  and 
local  government  ofiQcials  are  underway 
emphasizing  measures  to  prevent  en- 
ergy waste. 

"Rie  public  must  be  convinced  that 
their  individual  contributions  to  energy 
conservation — driving  slower,  turning 
down  thermostats,  insulaUng  homes  and 
ofQces.  and  using  less  hatural  gas — are 
.essential  steps  in  reaching  a  5-percent 
reduction  in  energy  consumption,  which 
is  the  immediate  goal  for  Energy  Con- 
servation Month  in  Georgia. 

If  every  State  would  follow  Georgia's 
example,  our  Nation  could  begin  to  over- 
take tlie  efforts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden,  the  two  countries  which  have 
accomplished  more  than  the  other  18 
member  nations  of  the  International 
Energy  Agency. 

The  United  States  depends  upon  for- 
eign nations  for  40  percent  of  its  oil,  and 
it  consumes  two  to  three  times  as  much 
oil  as  the  other  industrial  countries.  The 
energy  conservation  efforts  in  the  United 
States  must  be  improved.  Change  in  pat- 
terns of  energy  use  will  probably  come 
slowly,  but  leadership  is  urgently  needed 
and  immediate  action  is  required.  The 
United  States  has  neglected  its  responsi- 
bility as  the  greatest  energy-consuming 
nation  and  should  take  steps  now  to 
make  up  for  all  the  wasted  time  and 
wasted  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  regarding 
the  lEA's  i-ecent  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ar- 
ticles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  2,  19761 
United  Statks  Is  Rated  Low  on  Enerot  Sav- 
ing;  OPEC  Is  Warnxo  on  Lobs  or  Comti- 
oence;  Agency  Reviewb  Efforts  Made  bt 
18  Nations 

Washington,  October  1. — The  United 
States  ranks  near  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  oU- 
oonsuming  nations'  energy  conservation  ef- 
forts since  the  1973  Art^b  oil  embargo,  the  18- 
nation  International  Energy  Agency  says. 

IronlcaUy,  the  agency  was  conceived  by 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  as  a  consumer 
soUdarlty  "energy  action  group"  to  counter 
economic  pressure  from  the  oil-producing 
nations'  cartel.  And  hU  phUosophy.  stated 
several  times,  is  that  the  agency's  success  de- 
pends upon  the  United  States  leading  the 
way  in  reducing  worldwide  demand  for  oU. 

Tlie  United  States'  poor  report  card  is  con- 
tained in  the  fli-st  review  of  conservation 
programs  by  member  nations  between  the 
time  of  the  oil  embargo.  Imposed  In  the  wake 
of  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  war.  and  last  June  30 

This  review  Is  circulating  among  several 
Government  agencies,  including  the  Slate 
Depanment  and  Treasurj-  Department.  It 
also  is  Jjeing  reviewed  at  International  En- 
ergy Agency  lieadquarters  in  Paris  for  a  pres- 
entation nt  a  meeting  scheduled  later  this 
month. 

Summing  up  its  opinion  of  American  con- 
servation efforts  to  date,  the  IJSJl.  says:  "The 
American  program  must  overcome  an  ex- 
tremely high  per  capita  historical  energy 
consumption  pattern  and  as  such  must  be 
comprehensive  and  strong  to  be  effective.  At 
the  present  time.  It  is  neither." 

Current  United  States  efforts,  the  agency 
re\  lew  gi'oup  complains,  "depends'almoet  en- 
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ttxanf  on  voluntary  programs,  research  azid 
devalofiment  and  pitblic  education." 

Tbfi  anal  public  version  of  th»  r^>art  la 
exp^ted  fo  avoid  an  explicit  ranking  of  the 
18  nations'  cooservatlon  perfotmanae.  Bat 
th«  draft  review  lists  countries  In  tbe  order 
that  the  agency^  beUeves  tbeir  conservation 
programa  have  been  siiccessfiil. 

The  United  States  ranks  fourth  from  last, 
atMve  Belgium.  Norway  and  Austria.  At  the 
top  of  the  list  for  best  performance  are 
Britain  and  Sweden. 

In  Its  analysis  of  American  performance 
9o  far,  the  agency  says  the  best  program  has 
been  Fneldent  Ford's  $3-a-barrel  tariff  on 
Imparted  oil  "which  has  the  effect  of  raising 
all  petroleum  prices  by  10  per  cent." 

The  agency  says  that  the  executive  branch 
"baa  profxiaed  a  fairly  comprehensive  con- 
aerratlon  program"  but  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  pmseed  by  Congress. 

The  analysis  goes  on  to  list  major  de- 
ftclanclee  m  the  "current  U.S.  situation" 
which.  It  aays,  include  almost  no  taxes  on 
gMOllne  or  other  energy  products  to  ciurb 
use,  no  Incentives  or  standards  to  reduce 
aato  miles  traveled  and  electricity  rates  that 
are  lower  for  consumers  using  more  power, 
sa^  as  Industries. 
In  general  the  analysis  favors  the  White 
' 1  program  and  blames  Congress  for  In- 
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nor  has  It  Intsoduoed  mandatory  measures 
t0  reduce  auto  miles  traveled:  American  con- 
servation effbrts  depend,  the  I.KJV.  reports. 
"alouWt  entirely  on  voluntary  proarams," 
which  are  f  aHlng  to  produce  results. 

A  steep  gascdine  tax  seems  to  be  politically 
Impossible  at  this  time.  Both  the  Congress 
and  the  Admlnlstratlan  also  reject  rationing. 
OU  conservaUon  therefore  has  to  be  achieved 
by  decontrol  meas\u«e  that  let  prices  rise, 
combined  with  windfall  profits  taxes  and 
plowback  provisions  to  eucoui-age  energy  in- 
vestment. The  Congress  would  be  wise  to 
acquiesce  in  the  compromise  decontrol  plan 
the  Administration  now  is  prc^>osing,  ex- 
tending over  39  months  or  more,  rather  than 
to  force  the  overnight  decontrol  th.-\t  would 
be  the  only  altemaUve. 


THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  J'OR 
THE  ARTS 


Ibe  rerlew  committee,  made  up  of  mem- 
bars  frona  each  of  the  International  Energy 
AgKOCf  countries,  apparently  follows  the  Kls- 
slacer  (and  White  House)  theme  that  hl^er 
prlesB  are  the  best  way  to  ciurb  consiunptlon. 

While  staying  away  from  specific  recom- 
mwMlattons  for  conservaUon,  it  recommends 
aoma  general  measures  for  "serious  consid- 
er»tloQ." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  5,  1075 1 
CoMsaavATioN  Failure 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish anything  like  an  adequate  energy-oou- 
aervatlon  program  and  to  reduce  waste  has 
BOW  been  confirmed  by  the  International 
WBOtgy  Agency.  In  the  agency's  first  review 
of  the  Individual  programs  of  its  18  member 
coontries,  the  United  States  is  shown  to  be 
fourth  from  last  in  conservation  effMts 
among  the  major  oil-lmporthig  nations. 
Only  Belgium.  Austria  and  Norway — the 
last  an  oU  exporter — have  done  more  poorly 
^noe  the  1073  Arab  oil  embargo.  Britain  and 
Sweden  have  done  the  beet. 

llie  United  Stotea  took  the  lead  in  orga- 
nizing the  major  consumer  coimtriee  In  the 
I^-A.  for  united  action  to  reduce  Imports 
from  the  oO  cartel  and  to  develop  m<we 
aeOTv  energy  suj^dlee.  As  the  world's  most 
profligate  energy  uaers,  Americans  consume 
two  to  three  times  as  much  oU  per  capita  as 
the  other  industrial  countries.  The  whole 
effort  ct  the  advanced  countries  to  combat 
extortionate  price  Increases  by  the  oU  car- 
***  *°f*  ***  •**»*•  dependence  on  vulnerable 
Impcrta  will  be  cohdenmed  to  faUure  if  the 
^^°^**?  P^tB"  does  not  succeed  in  matching 
the  eStorts  of  tta  allies  in  conserving  energy. 
In  the  constructive  efforts  to  shape  a 
oom^henstve  energy  program,  conservation 
has  been  central  for  one  obvious  reason :  it  is 
the  only  way  quickly  to  reduce  dependence 
on  oU  hnporta.  While  efforts  to  increase  do- 
mestic energy  sui^Uee  ultimately  will  play 
*  ^"'^  important  role,  much  research,  heavy 
Invectment  and  a  long  period  of  effort  wlU 
be  needed  before  major  alternative  energy 
aourcea  can  be  brought  in. 

The  IJt^  atudy  shows  that  the  United 
States,  Virtually  alone  among  the  member 
nations,  has  fuied  to  act  since  the  embwgo 
to  discourage  omsumptlon  by  raising  taxes 
on  gaaoUne  and  other  forms  of  energy,  ex- 
cept for -the  dlaputed  tariff  President  Ford 
haa  temp«arny  imposed  ou  imported  oU; 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  celebration  of  our  Bicenten- 
nial, we  should  reflect  on  what  has  been 
and  is  the  total  texture  of  life  in  Amer- 
ica. The  arts,  in  all  expressions,  have 
not  only  exerted  a  profound  Influence  on 
American  society,  but  they  have  become 
part  of  our  cultural  development  as  a 
great  country.  The  arts  are  not  a  luxury. 
They  are  a  necessity  for  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  America. 

On  Septouber  30,  1975,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  celebrated  its 
10th  anniversary.  Since  their  creation, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  have  established  an 
outstanding  record  in  expanding  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  funds  tfaey 
provide  for  the  arts  and  the  humanities 
in  virtually  every  State.  The  success  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  be«i  in  large  part  due  to  the  gifted 
leadership  of  its  Chairman,  Nancy 
Hanks,  and  her  deputy,  Michael 
Straight.  Through  their  efforts,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  a  record  of  excel- 
lence has  been  bunt  for  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment. It  is  my  belief  that  Federal  flnan- 
cial  assistance  can  help  provide  mean- 
ingful cultural  growth  and  development 
for  all  Americans.  This  program  has  ^n*^ 
will  continue  to  have  my  constant 
support. 

Recently,  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  question 
was  raised  "Are  the  arts  worth  two- 
huhdredths  of  1  percent  of  the  national 
budget?"  I  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor's editorial  on  funds  for  the  arts  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

|From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 
30,  1975] 

Two- HUNDREDTHS  OF  1  PEBCENT  FOR  THE  AhTS? 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
celebrated  its  10th  anniversary  yesterday  In 
the  midst  of  artistic  cutbacks  around  the 
country  tiiat  make  its  funding — and  its  gen- 
eration of  matching  funds — all  the  more  nec- 
eseary.  As  stete  and  dty  budgets  are  tight- 
ened in  the  inflation-reoesslon  squeeze,  mu- 
seum hours  get  shortened  and  anything  that 
smacks  of  liuciu-y  is  challenged.  In  Massachu- 
setts, for  example,  with  alltts  cul^md  barlt- 
:age,  struggling  arts  organizatloBs  are  rightly 


concerned  because  of  a  threatened  two-thirds 
cut  in  the  state  arts  council's  iMwtort.      ^^ 

But  the  arts  and  the  whoU  quallte  qi  uft 
they  exemplify  are  not  a  Ixixury,.  Salty  Hamr 
Truman  In  the  current  play  and  movie  aho2^ 
him  is  shown  taking  time  to  emphaslseUie 
importance  of  beauty  to  the  human  spirit- 
acknowledging  how  it  refreshed  him  for  tbs 
affairs  of  state.  So  do  aU  members  of  societv 
need  the  enrichment  of  the  arts.  Wheu  thev 
turn  to  these  resomces,  the  resources  must  be 
there,  not  reserved  for  the  eUte.  not  allowed 
to  wither  to  the  disadvantage  of  aU. 

'Ihe  United  States  took  most  of  its  aoo 
years  to  recogiUze  the  need  for  federal  sua- 
port  of  the  nations  artistic  enterprise  But 
the  commitment  to  the  arts  endowment  ow 
the  past  decade  has  grown  from  ♦a.S  milUon 
to  $74  mUllon  this  year  (with  similar 
amounU  for  the  companion  National  Ka- 
dowment  for  the  Humanities).  For  the  com- 
ing year  President  Ford  is  at  least  goiaa  m 
the  right  dh-ectiou  by  asking  for  an  Incnaie 
to  $82  million  (though  $126  mllllan  was  aa- 
thorized  under  the  last  legislation).  Suielj 
no  less  should  be  approprUted  in  a  budget^ 
$370  billion.  '-«'"« 

For  the  arts  endowment's  10  years  ham 
provided,  despite  some  merited  crltlctan. 
what  chairman  Nancy  Hanks  calls  the  "ooBh 
flrmatlon  of  an  idea"— that  federal  suppert 
of  the  arts  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
Since  it  stlU  amounts  to  less  than  60  eei^ 
per  capita,  it  Is  clearly  not  displacing  prlvats 
support  and  commercial  maiwfamfnyfp  ^j  ^^^ 
arts.  Indeed,  many  buBlneas  patrons  of  the 
arts  are  not  yet  in  recessionary  reteeat 

What  the  arts  endowment  can  do and  hat 

been  doing— is  to  use  its  leverage  to  pry 
funding  frc«n  other  sources.  Ab  Miss  w»»^ 
lias  said,  "Our  most  fundamental  purpose  is 
to  draw  national  attention  to  major  mob. 
lems  and  opportunities  in  the  arts,  and  then 
use  our  limited  funds  to  mobUize  non-fed«nd 
resources  to  deal  with  them." 

The  needs  she  sees  now  range  from  bettar 
use  of  the  potential  of  broadcasting  for  wMk 
dissemination  of  the  arte— to  helptag  tbt 
little  magazines  in  their  task  of  discoveilng 
literary  talent. 

Are  the  arts  worth  two-hundredths  of  1 
percent  of  the  national  budget?  That's  all  the 
President  is  asking  for. 


THE  SECOND  GREAT  GRAIN 
ROBBERY 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
grain  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Unian 
is  of  doubtful  enforceability  against  the 
Soviets.  It  masks  fundamental  piotaleiiia, 
and  has  adverse  Implications  for  U.a 
agriculture. 

First,  there  appears  to  be  no  require- 
ment that  the  Soviet  Union  furnish  crop 
information  of  the  kind  readily  available 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  serious 
impediment  to  orderly  world  marketing 
by  the  United  States  and  continues  the 
Soviet  Union's  unique  advantages  in  In- 
fluencing prices  downward  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  its  purchases.  Without  Soviet 
crop  projections  it  is  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  effectively  monitor 
world  food  supply  and  demand  and  then 
make  sensible  market  decisions. 

Second,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
the  Soviet  Union  maintain  national 
grain  reserves  to  cushion  the  effects  of 
drought  and  flood  In  the  world.  The 
grain  agreement  provides  that  wheat 
and  com  grown  in  the  Utalted  States 
shall  be  supplied  for  "oonsampitlon''  In 
the  n.S.8Jl.  But  this  prevtolaii  Is  rtn- 
dered  meaningless  by  the  absence  of  any 
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Soviet  commitment  regarding  exports  of 
its  homegrown  grain.  U.S.  grain  could  go 
in  (8ie  elevator  and  Soviet  grain  out  an- 
other at  a  higher  price. 

Third,  I  see  no  protection  of  our  major 
traditional  customers,  such  as  Japan, 
which  could  be  cut  short  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  event  of  in- 
adequate harvests  here. 

The  agreement  is  unenforceable,  ex- 
cept for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviets.  It  can 
require  6  to  8  million  tons  of  U.S.  com 
and  wheat  a  year  for  the  Soviets.  But 
ttiey  can  sell  their  own  grain  if  purchases 
of  U.S.  grain  create  surpluses.  The  Soviet 
Union  can  also  purchase  U.S.  grain  from 
otiier  nations  in  excess  of  its  allotments, 
as  it  has  done,  reportedly,  during  the  re- 
cent embargo.  And  the  agreement  ap- 
plies only  to  com  and  wheat.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Soviet  Union  will  soon  meet 
8  part  of  its  livestock  protein  require- 
ments with  soybeans.  Anj'  Soviet  grain 
requirements  in  excess  of  its  wheat  and 
com  quotas  could  be  met  with  soybean 
purchases  to  the  detriment  of  other  U.S. 
customers.  So,  if  the  quotas  are  too  low, 
or  too  high,  for  the  Soviets,  they  can  be 
evaded. 

If  the  agreement  were  enforceable,  it 
could  restrict  marketing  opportimities 
for  U.S.  farmers,  not  only  in  Japan,  but 
also  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1972,  the 
UJB.S.R.  purchased  19  million  tons  of 
grain  in  the  United  States.  Its  1976  re- 
quirements from  the  United  States  have 
been  estimated  in  the  U.S.  intelligence 
c(Hnmunity  to  be  as  high  as  29  million 
tons.  In  1976  this  agreement  would  limit 
the  Soviet  Union  to  6  million  tons,  or  If 
the  U.S.  crop  exceeds  225  million  tons, 
to  8  million  tons,  without  further  agree- 
ment by  the  United  States. 

Were  these  the  only  featm'es  ol  this 
agreement,  it  could  safely  be  considered 
to  contain  so  many  conflicting  and  unen- 
forceable provisions  as  to  be  meaning- 
less, just  another  Uttle  deceit  intended 
to  satisfy  fanners  and  consumers  with- 
out dohig  any  of  them  any  serious  harm. 
But  this  agreement  demonstrates  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  to  allocating  U.S.  food 
exports  country  by  country  over  a  long 
term.  It  establishes  a  precedent  of  quotas 
for  other  countries.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
is  entitled  to  such  a  quota,  why  not  our 
better  customer,  Japan?  It  also  deprives 
the  United  States  of  one  means,  perhaps 
the  only,  by  which  it  could  rationally 
maiicet  Its  food  abroad  with  a  minimum 
of  government  interference  and  a  max- 
imization of  U.S.  authority  in  the  world. 

With  Soviet  crop  information,  the 
United  States  could  monitor  world  food 
supplies  and  periodically  determine 
amounts  available  for  export.  By  a  sys- 
tem of  export  license  fees  it  could  estab- 
lish a  higher  world  price  than  the  domes- 
tic price  for  grains,  permitting  the  world 
price  to  allocate  grains  abroad  accord- 
ing to  demand,  without  resort  to  quotas 
or  embargoes.  Tlat  United  States  could 
then  recycle  the  license  fees  to  the  do- 
mestic agricultural  sector  to  increase 
production  and  to  the  poor  countries  tn 
wdw  to  help  them  pay  their  food  MQb. 
In  much  ttw  way  the  United  States  to 
unlnt  tiie  oil  producers  to  recycle  petro 
doUars,  it  oould  reoyole  agridcdlars. 

BwAx  an  enforceable,  pn^table  and 


humane  system  would  be  rendered  im- 
possible by  this  agreement  for  6  years. 
The  United  States  does  not  obtain  Soviet 
crop  information.  And  it  commits  to  sell 
at  a  market  price  and  explicitly  agrees  to 
exercise  no  export  control  authority  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  tlie 
United  States  fritters  away  its  potential 
control  of  world  food  supplies  and  prices 
with  no  concomitant  concession  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union 
refuses  to  enter  an  oil  supply  agreement 
at  any  given  price  and  seems  to  condition 
any  such  agr-eement  on  the  supply  of  U.S. 
technology  for  energy  development  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Exports  of  capital  or 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  for  its  own  energy  develop- 
ment and  of  more  friendly  countries  also 
seeking  energy  independence. 

Tlie  last  grain  deal  with  tlie  Soviet 
Union  was  for  1  year,  but  its  inflationar>' 
consequences  are  still  being  felt.  This 
grain  deal  is  not  likely  to  cause  the  same 
degree  of  immediate  hardship,  but  its 
potential  for  future  hardship  to  the 
American  farmer,  for  tlie  erosion  of  U.S. 
relations  with  friendly  customers — espe- 
cially Japan — and  its  forfeiture  of  Amer- 
ican control  over  the  supply  and  price  of 
food  in  the  world  is  serious. 

I  have  supported  a  grain  purchase 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
means  of  curbing  the  destabilizing  ef- 
fects of  Soviet  grain  purchases.  But  such 
agreements  should  be  short  term — and 
for  no  longer  than  it  tsikes  to  devise  bet- 
ter means  than  embargoes  and  quotas 
for  allocating  U.S.  food  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others  in  times  of  shortage. 

I  also  question  the  abandonment — for 
6  years — of  leverage  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  My  amendment  last  December  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  was  de- 
signed to  condition  concessionary  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
upon  a  contmuous  evaluation  of  Soviet 
international  behavior.  With  our  com- 
manding position  in  the  world  food  trade, 
we  should  make  grain  deals  contingent 
upon  a  continuous  evaluation  of  Soviet 
actions  in  the  world,  and  not  commit  our 
grain  supplies  regardless  of  Soviet  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  the  United  States 
in  the  Middle  East,  at  the  strategic  arms 
bargaining  table  or  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  that  tlie  Congress  has  been 
presented  with  another  fait  accompli — 
like  tlie  last  grain  deal — but  I  intend  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  bill  I  Introduced  to 
subject  long-term  grain  deals  to  congres- 
sional review,  and  in  so  doing  to  give  this 
deal  a  healthy  airing.  If  the  ne«i  for  that 
bill  was  not  obvious  to  all  when  it  was 
introduced,  it  must  be  now.  especially  to 
those  in  American  agriculture. 


THE  ENACTMENT  OP  THE  JAPAN- 
UNITED  STATES  FRIENDSHIP  ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, October  20,  the  President  signed 
Into  law  the  Japan-United  States  Frleiul- 
6hb)  Act.  I  originally  Introduced  the 
Jamn-United  States  PriendBhtp  Act  in 
August  1972,  and  was  later  Joined  In  its 
sponsorship  by  Congressman  Watmb 
Hats  of  Ohio.  It  to  a  most  gratifying 


culmination  of  3  years  of  work  to  see 
the  enactment  of  this  very  signiBcant 
legislation.  I  believe  the  new  law  will 
enhance  and  strengthen  very  material^' 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  channels  of 
meaningful  communication  between  Ja- 
pan and  the  United  States  and  between 
our  respective  peoples.  While  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  tills  legislation  could  not 
be  sign^  during  the  visit  of  Their  Maj- 
esties the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Ja- 
pan in  this  country.  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  Japanese  people  to 
have  enacted  with  President  Ford's  sig- 
nature, the  Japan-United  States  Friend- 
ship Act  so  close  upon  the  return  of 
Their  Majesties  to  Japan. 

Preparatory  to  the  President's  signa- 
ture of  the  bill,  the  question  arose  in  the 
executive  branch  regarding  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislation  as  to  whether  or 
not  Members  of  Congress  serving  on  the 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Com- 
mission, established  by  the  bill,  would 
have  a  vote  on  the  Commission.  This 
question,  which  involves  article  I,  section 
6  and  article  II,  section  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution, was  discussed  during  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  bill,  and  as  it 
was  clear  that  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  binding,  the  staff  was 
directed  to  act  accordingly  In  filing  the 
conference  report. 

To  clarify  the  point,  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations, Kempton  B.  Jenkins,  wrote  to 
the  two  chairmen  of  the  conference,  Sen- 
ator Sparkhan  and  Representative  Mor- 
OAN,  and  the  sponsors  of  the  Senate  and 
House  bills,  myself  and  Representative 
Wayne  Hats.  In  my  response  of  October 
17, 1  stated4hat  the  requirements  of  the 
Coiistitution  having  been  determined,  it 
was  clear  that  Members  of  Congress 
serving  on  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendsliip  Commission  would  serve  in  a 
nonvoting,  advisory  capacity.  Senator 
Sparkman  and  Representatives  Morgan 
and  Hats  responded  similarly.  To  suld  to 
the  official  record  of  this  legislation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Jenkins.  Senator  Spakk- 
MAN,  Representative  Morgan,  Represoi- 
tative  Hats  and  myself  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Itie  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  now  look 
forward  to  the  vesting  of  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Trust  Fund 
through  the  appropriations  process  and 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Institution- 
al mechanism  created  by  this  significant 
legislation. 

ExHiarr  1 

Defabtment  of  State, 

Washington,  DC. 
'Hon.  Jacob  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wathinpton,  DC. 

Dkab  Senatob  Javits  :  I  am  enclosing  copies 
of  letters  I  have  written  to  Senator  Sparkman 
and  Congressman   Morgan   oonoemlng   the 
Ji4>an-United  States  Prtendshlp  Aot. 
Please  aooept  my  best  wlshee. 
Sincerely. 

KsMFKMr  B.  Juncnn. 
AottHff  AM9UtmKt  Seeretary  far  Oon- 
ffressional  RetmtU>n$. 
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Dta»4«»MBNT  OF  SlATF, 

^  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Mobcan, 
cndirman.  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dka*  Mk.  CHAniiAN:  The  Executive  Branch 
is  now  considering  the  Japau-Unlted  States 
Prtendshlp  Act  which  was  approved  by  Con- 
grc«s  on  October  7. 

A«  you  know,  the  AdmiaistraUou  fuUy 
supports  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  However, 
a  question  has  arisen  concerning  Section  4 
(a),  which  BtlpiUates  that  the  Commission 
eetabllahed  by  the  Act  shall  be  composed  of, 
among  other*,  two  members  of  the  House 
of  BepresentAtlves  and  two  members  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  appointeU  by  tlie  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  respectively.  The  laiiguage  of  the 
Act  Is  not  specific  as  to  whether  these  four 
Congressional  members  of  the  Commission 
are  to  be  voting  members  or  non-voting,  ad- 
vlaory  members,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  the  Constitution 
precludes  members  of  Congress  from  holding 
any  office  under  the  United  States.  There 
are,  however,  numerous  examples  of  members 
of  Congress  serving  in  an  advisory  capacity 
on  various  coounlsslons. 

We  would  be  most  gratefiU  If  you  could 
oonflrm  that  the  members  of  Congress  on 
the  Comaillon  are  Intended  to  serve  In  a 
non-Totlng  capacity. 

Slnae   tbla   is   a   matter   of   comlderable 
urgency,  i  wouM  be  moet  grateful  if  your 
staff  would  alert  my  office  when  a  response 
has  been  prepared. 
Sincerely, 

KzMi>TOK  B.  Jeitkins, 
Acting   Assistant   Secretarjf   for   Con- 
gressional BelaHous. 

DtPABTMEirr  OF  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  Spabkman, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Okam  lU.  CBAniCAif :  The  Execiitlve  Branch 
to  now  oanslderinc  the  Japan-United  States 
tlendshlp  Act  which  was  approved  by  Con- 
gren  on  October  7. 

Aa  you  know,  the  Administration  fully 
supporta  the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  However, 
a  question  has  arisen  concerning  Section  4 
(a),  which  stipulates  that  the  Commission 
estabUalMd  by  the  Act  shaU  be  composed  of, 
among  others,  two  members  of  the  Hotise 
erf  Rapreaentatlvea  and  two  members  of  the 
SMMta.  to  be  appointed  by  the  l^ieaker  of 
ti>»  Boose  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  aanate  respectively.  The  language  of  the 
Act  la  not  qiedflc  as  to  whether  these  four 
Congressional  members  of  the  Commlsalon 
are  to  be  voting  members  or  non-voting,  ad- 
visory members.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  the  Constitution 
prMdodSB  members  of  Congress  trom  holding 
any  odlce  tinder  the  UnltMl  States.  There  are, 
bowarer,  numerous  examples  ol  members  of 
Congress  serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  on 
various  commissions. 

We  would  be  most  grateful  If  you  could 
eonnrm  that  ttie  members  of  Oongrwas  on 
the  CoBunlselon  are  Intended  to  serve  In  a 
non-voting  capacity. 

Since   this   Is   a   matter   of   considerable 
urgency,  I  would  be  moet  grateful  if  your 
staff  would  alert  my  office  when  a  response 
has  been  prepared. 
Sincerely, 

KsMPTON  B.  Jknkins. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations. 
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cernlng  the  Japan-United  States  FrlendsblD 
Act  and  speclfloaUy  Section  4(a) . 

The  blU  as  passed  does  not  deal  with  the 
question  of  whether  Congressional  members 
or  the  Commission  are  to  be  voting  or  non- 
voting members,  but  it  seems  dear  that  un- 
der the  Constitution  they  would  be  non- 
voting. 

Sinrerely, 

John  Sp-iUKiiAM, 

Oiairiuan. 
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UJ3.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  17, 1975 
Mr.  Kfmpton  Jeotsins, 

Aciing  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressiona} 
Relations,  Department  of  State    Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ' 
Dear   Mb.   Jenkins:    This   letter   will   ac- 
knowledge your  undated  letter  to  me  enclos- 
ing your  letter  to  Senator  SparkniRn   con- 
cerning the  Japan-United  States  Friendship 

As  you  know,  the  version  of  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Act  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  provided  in  sec- 
tton  4{a)  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
serving  on  the  Japan-United  States  Friend- 
ship Commission  would  have  no  vote  in  the 
Commission.  In  deciding  to  delete  thts  word- 
ing from  the  Conference  Report  of  the  Japan- 
United  States  Prlendiihip  Act,  it  was  the  view 
Of  the  House  Senate  Conferees  that  the  man- 
date of  the  Constitution  would  be  binding 
and  the  staff  was  directed  to  act  accordingly 
in  filing  the  Conference  Report.  As  it  is  now 
clear  that  Members  of  Congress  cannot  vote 
on  such  a  commission,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress serving  on  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission  shall  act  In  a  non- 
voting, advisory  capacity. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

COMMn-TEE  ON  iNTEttWATIONAL  RELATIONS, 

,,    „  October  20, 1975. 

Mr.  KCMPTON  B.  Jenkins, 
Deputy   Assistant   Secretary,    Congressional 
Relations.  Department  of  State    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Di!4B  Mr.  Jsnkins:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
undated  letter  hi  which  you  express  concern 
over  section  4(a)  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Prlendsblp  Act. 

Although  the  matter  of  voting  by  con- 
gressional members  of  the  Commission  Is  not 
**^*«ed  in  the  bUl,  it  was  the  Intention 
or  the  conferees  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  would,  of  course,  be  paiamount 
ovw  any  act  of  Congress. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 
j  Thomas  E.  Mo«gan, 

Chairman. 


„     ^  •    OCTCWBI17.  1»76. 

Mr.  KutnoN  B.  Jenkins, 

^*^^.^fy*"*.  fi— 'g^wy  for  Congressional 

MUUana.  Oepmtmntt  of  State,  Wash- 

ingUm.  D.C. 

Dm«  B4a.  Jenkins:  This  wUl  acknowledge 

your  undated  letter  received  October  6  oon- 


J,   '  OcTOBFH  20.  1975. 

Mr.  KxMPTON  Jenkins, 

Acting  AssUtant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
.Relations,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
^AB  Mb.  Jenkins:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
undated  letter  in  which  you  express  con- 
wn  over  section  4(a)  of  the  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Act. 

Although  the  matter  of  voting  by  con- 
gressional members  of  the  Commission  Is  not 
addressed  in  the  bUl,  It  was  the  Intention 
^  the  conferees  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Oonstltutlon  would,  of  course,  be  paramount 
over  any  act  of  Congress. 
WUh  kind  regards,  I  ank 

Vwy  sincerely  your^.-    ....,rf. 

Waynk  ii.  Havs, 
VS.  Congressman. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  ANdOIxA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidwit.  the 
complex  situation  In  Angola  today 
clparly  poses  significant  dlflBcultles,  not 


only  for  the  people  of  that  nation  bnt 
also  for_Amerlca-8  posltioa  throng 
black  Africa.  Ab  a  rwult.  we  ne-d  totato 
a  close  look  at  what  is  h^jpenlng  in  t^ 

?w  ^'.t°**  f'  ?""■  ^"esponae  to  a  crisis 
that  is  threatening  the  lives  of  many 
people  and  Angola's  ordei-ly  transiUoa 
to  independence. 

Angola,  twice  the  size  of  Texas  is 
sU-ategically  located  on  the  southern 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  and  has  vast 
oil,  mineral,  and  agiicuWiiral  re- 
som-ces— many  not  even  fully  explored 
It  has  the  potential  df  one  day  becom- 
ing a  major  political  and  econwnic  force 
on  Uie  African  continent. 

However,  Angola's  future  now  iiangs 
in  precarious  balance.  Portuguese  co- 
lonial rule  Ls  scheduled  to  end  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  Angola's  three  regional  and  basic- 
all.-  ethnic  political  pai-tles— the  Popu- 
lar Movement  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola,  MPLA;  the  National  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Angola,  PNLA,  and  the 
National  Union  for  the  Tptal  Independ- 
ence of  Angola,  UNTTA— are  engaged  to 
a  tragic,  fratricidal  military  struggle 
for  contiol  of  its  desUny.  while  foreign 
mterests  maneuver  to  fulfill  their  own 
designs. 

In  the  face  of  this  crisis  the  Ford  ad- 
mmLstration  has  apparently  decided  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  covert  intervention  in 
Angola.  Widespread  press  reports,  In- 
cluding a  story  In  the  New  York  Tlni« 
on  September  25,  tadlcate  that  the 
United  States  is  covertly  supporting  one. 
maybe  two,  of  the  thiee  Angolan  parties. 
The  New  York  "nmes  article,  which  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  pi-lnted  in  the  Record  fcrilowing 
my  statement  quotes  administration 
sources  as  saying  that  the  CIA  is  chan- 
neUng  money  and  arms  to  the  PNLA, 
which  is  led  by  Holden  Roberto,  the 
brottier-in-Iaw  of  Zaire's  President 
Mobutu,  and  that  our  Ooveinmoit  Is 
also  considering  the  feasibility  of  pro- 
viding assistance  to  UNITA. 

What  is  clear  is  that  either  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  know  or  does  not 
suflSciently  understand  the  Angolan  sit- 
uation and,  therefore,  appears  to  have 
followed  Zaire's  attempt  to  Insure  In- 
fluence over  a  future  Angolan  Oovem- 
ment  by  helping  to  put  PNLA  In  power 
through  covert  support.  Yet  the  admin- 
istration has  not  given  the  Cbngress  or 
the  American  public  any  information,  or 
attempted  to  involve  the  Congress  In 
formulating  policy,  althoi^h  what  wedo 
In  Angola  wiU  have  a  vital  impact  on  our 
relations  with  black  Afi-lca.  It  is,  there- 
fore. Imperative  for  the  Senate  to  assert 
itself  at  this  time  and  strongly  lu-ge  the 
administration  to  provide  Information 
we  need  to  play  our  proper  constitu- 
tional role  in  developing  policy  toward 
Angola  which  protect  and  promote  U.S. 
interests. 

Because  of  a  conflict  between  reports 
of  cbvert  UJ3.  milltaiy  support  for  the 
PNLA  and  administration  statements 
denjing  any  involvement,  I  am  asking 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Kefugees. 
-which  I  chair,  to  ascertain  the  natur« 
and  degrees  of  our  Qovernment'fi  in- 
volvement in  Angola,  and  to  seek  preidae 
information  tm  report  of  covert  activities 
there. 
The  provisional  government  set  up  last 


October  28,  1975 
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January  In  Angola,  with  the  Portuguese 
and  the  three  Angolan  parties,  has  col- 
lapsed. That  agreement  had  divided  the 
fmictions  of  the  provisional  government 
among  the  three  parties,  with  a  limited 
role  for  Portuguese  officials  in  certain 
sectors.  After  conflicts  arose  among  the 
representatives  of  the  Angolan  parties 
in  the  provisional  government,  the  par- 
ties met  on  two  successive  occasions  In 
Kenya  to  resolve  their  differences — to  no 
avail. 

Militai-y  clashes  between  the  armies  of 
the  parties  began  occurring  in  Luanda 
and  in  other  parts  of  Angola  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  followed  by  truces  of 
short  duration.  The  intensity  of  the 
fighting  increased  in  May  and  June,  with 
heavier  weapons  being  used  in  each  suc- 
cessive encoimter.  until  In  early  July  full- 
scale  civil  war  bi'oke  out  in  Luanda  and 
throughout  the  countiy.  The  MPLA 
fOTces  promptly  drove  the  FNLA  and 
UNITA  armies  out  of  Luanda  and  took 
de  facto  control  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment. The  major  battles  pitted  MPLA 
and  FNLA  forces  against  each  other, 
with  UNTTA's  weaker  army  declaring  war 
on  MPLA  in  the  souUiern  parts  of  the 
country. 

Portuguese  troops  have,  for  the  most 
part,  stood  helplessly  by,  although  they 
have  occasionally  aided  and  protected 
victims  and  refugees  of  the  conflict,  and 
assisted  some  surrounded  imlts  of  de- 
feated armies  to  escape  to  secure  areas. 
Portugal's  ability  to  influence  the  situa- 
tion is  limited.  Even  if  it  were  disposed 
to  act  with  the  forces  at  its  command — 
and  this  role  were  welcomed  by  Ango- 
lans, tliemselves.  The  Portuguese  garri- 
son Includes  only  24,000  men  as  compared 
with  armies  of  approximately  14.000  for 
MPLA,  20,000  for  FNLA,  and  8,000  for 
UNITA.  Portugal  is  also  restricted  be- 
cause of  its  commitment  to  depart  f  ixun 
Angola,  and  because  of  the  natural  reluc- 
tance of  Portuguese  troops  to  intervene. 

At  the  present  time,  reports  indicate 
that  MPLA  forces  are  on  the  offensive, 
having  won  battles  which  give  them  con- 
trol of  Luanda,  the  oil-rich  enclave  of 
Cabinda — ^which  is  separated  geograph- 
ically from  the  rest  of  Angola  by  a  40- 
mlle  corridor  of  Zaire— the  central  reg- 
ion from  the  coast  of  the  Zamblan  bor- 
der, all  the  major  seaports,  and  parts  of 
the  southern  region.  The  New  York 
Times  credits  MPLA  with  controlling  11 
of  16  provinces.  FNLA  has  consolidated 
its  forces  in  the  area  of  the  Zaire  border 
In  the  north,  with  some  units  operating 
in  the  south  along  with  UNITA.  PNLA 
predictions  of  a  major  di-ive  by  its  forces 
from  the  north  to  overrun  the  MPLA  in 
Luanda  have  not  materialized.  The  mo- 
mentum clearly  appears  to  be  on  MPLA's 
side,  and,  according  to  the  Times,  the 
administi-ation  predicts  an  MPLA  vic- 
tory. 

Foreign  governments — ^including  om* 
own— have  been  widely  reported  to  be 
heavily  Involved  in  supporttog  the  re- 
spective Angolan  parties  with  militwy 
assistance,  hoping  that  the  conflict  will 
work  to  fm-ther  their  alms  for  influence 
over  the  future  direction  of  the  counfa-y. 
The  New  York  Times  article  of  Septem- 
ber 25  cit^  "official  sources  in  Washing- 
ton" as  reliably  reportmg  that— 
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The  Soviet  Union  and  its  East  Eiuropean 
aUles  have  poured  .  .  .  hundreds  of  tons  of 
military  equipment  Into  Angola  since  March. 

And  that — 

About  200  Chinese  military  advisers  were 
operating  from  bases  in  Zaire  to  help  at  least 
one  of  the  two  liberation  fronts  being  sup- 
ported by  Washington. 

Tlie  article  furthei'  states  that  these 
sources  said  that  American  funds  ear- 
mai-ked  for  FNLA  and  UNITA  have  been 
dispei*sed  mainly  through  President  Mo- 
buto  of  Zaire,  and  that — 

In  order  to  maintain  good  relations  with 
Mr.  Mobutu,  the  State  Department  has  been 
seeking  to  ammge  a  retinanclng  of  hundreds 
of  miUlons  of  doUai's  In  Zaire's  short-term 
debt  and  to  Increase  American  aid  to  Zaire 
to  about  «60-mllllon  this  year,  from  abo\it 
«-.?0-niUllcn. 

This  propased  aid  package,  v.lilch  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, represents  a  significant  deinon- 
sti-ation  of  support  for  Mr.  Mobutu  at  a 
time  when  covei't  UJ3.  involvement  in  tiie 
Angolan  conflict  has  been  linked  to  him. 

Other  reports  which  have  circulated  in 
the  international  press  claim  that  Zaire 
is  heavily  supporting  PNLA  by  providing 
sanctuaries,  military  equipment,  trans- 
portation, advisers,  and  even  troops  from 
its  own  army;  that  China  is  sending  both 
arms  and  advisers  to  FNLA;  that  the 
United  States  has  sent  American  weap- 
ons from  bases  in  West  Germany  to 
PNLA  bases  in  Angola  and  Zaire;  that 
the  Gulf  Oil  Coip.,  Zaire,  Congo — Braz- 
zaville— and  the  United  States  are  en- 
couraging and  supporting  the  tiny  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  the  Enclave  of  Ca- 
binda— FLEC — whose  factions  are  situ- 
ated in  Zaire  and  Congo — Brazzaville — to 
secede  from  Angola  and  establish  an  In- 
dependent state;  that  South  Africa  has 
sent  military  forces  into  Angola  in  the 
region  near  the  Namibian  border;  and 
that  Fi-ance  is  exploring  ways  to  work 
with  Zau-e  and  Gabon  to  influence  the 
situation  with  an  eye  on  Cabinda's  vast 
oil  deposits. 

Howevei-  much  tiiith  there  Is  in  these 
various  reports,  there  is  clearly  a  need 
for  the  Congress  to  take  a  close  look  at 
what  is  happening,  and  to  seek  authori- 
tative information  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

In  Angola,  the  cost  in  human  lives  and 
suffering  has  been  high.  Figures  have 
been  cited  hidlcatlng  that  over  5,000 
individuals — both  combatants  and  civil- 
ians— have  been  killed,  with  an  even 
greater  number  injured  and  homeless. 

There  are  clearly  no  easy  answers.  Yet 
issues  posed  for  U.S.  policy  have  been 
addressed  by  the  administration  only  in 
secret,  leading  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  segments  of  the  American  pub- 
lic to  fear  that  we  may  again  be  locked 
into  policies  which  the  administi'ation  is 
reluctant  to  have  tested  in  open  debate. 
This  means  of  making  policy  is  not  only 
antithetical  to  our  open  society,  but,  as 
recent  experience  elsewhere  testifies,  may 
not  enable  us  to  adopt  sound  policies  In 
a  difficult  situation. 

Cei-tain  principles  must  be  laid  down 
to  govern  our  policy  toward  the  Angolan 
crisis  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  costly  blow  to 
US.  interests. 

First,  the  United  States  should  respect 


the  territorial  integrity  of  Angola,  as 
urged  for  that  country  by  the  three  An- 
golan parties  and  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity.  All  efforts  to  partition  the 
country  or  separate  Cabinda  must  be 
vigorously  opposed. 

Second,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to 
halt  all  foreign  involvement  and  inter- 
venti(m — including  our  own — so  that  the 
future  of  Angola  can  be  decided  upon  by 
Angolans  themselves. 

Third,  we  should  support  efforts  both 
within  Angola,  and  on  the  part  of  third 
parties,  to  mediate  bet\^'een  tlie  rival 
groups  in  Angola,  to  hal  the  bloodshed, 
and  to  seize  opportunity  for  a  peace- 
ful trau.'jition  to  independence.  In  par- 
ticular, we  should  support  the  Concilia- 
tion Committee  of  the  OAU  in  it« 
attempt  to  bring  a  solution  to  the  Angola 
ri-lsis. 

Fouith.  v.e  .should  demonstrate  a  will- 
ingness to  work  with  any  Angolan  gov- 
ernment that  emerges  after  independ- 
ence, as  the  people  of  that  nation  work 
out  tiieir  own  plains  for  self -development. 

Finally,  governments  and  internation- 
al organizations  should  offer  human- 
itarian assistance  to  victims  of  the 
fighting,  wherever  they  are  found,  and, 
thereafter,  give  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  Angola  to  help  rebuild  the 
country.  I  have  supported  the  airlift  of 
Portuguese  returning  to  Europe,  and  the 
work  of  international  relief  agencies  in 
Angola,  itself.  This  help  for  the  people 
of  Angola  must  have  our  firm  support. 

It  must  be  a  sme  qua  non  of  U.S.  policy 
not  to  supply  any  arms  to  be  used  hi 
Angola.  Support  for  PNLAior  UNITA.  for 
whatever  reason,  will  almost  certainly 
insure  a  longer  civil  war  with  its  In- 
cumbent tragedy  and  loss  of  life  from 
which  no  party  stands  to  gain.  Moreover, 
any  such  support  could  put  us  in  the  posi- 
ticm  of  opposing  the  eventual  rulers  of 
Angola.  Surely,  a  wider,  long-term  civil 
war  will  almost  certainly  create  further 
instability  which  could  spill  over  into 
other  countries  In  that  volatile  area  of 
the  world. 

IMplomatic  channels  should  be  aggres- 
sively employed  to  seek  the  neutrality  of 
other  foreign  governments  and  isolation 
of  the  conflict.  The  State  Department 
should  reveal  whether  approaches  have 
been  made  to  any  government  supplying 
arms  to  any  of  the  Angolan  parties  to 
cease  such  support.  Also,  I  have  asked 
the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  to  re- 
quest the  administration  to  supply  in- 
formation about  "the  interference  of  ex- 
tra-continental powers  who  do  not  wish 
Africa  well,"  which  Secretary  Kissinger 
referred  to  in  his  remarks  at  the  diimer 
for  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
Foreign  Ministers  in  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 23. 

Specifically,  tlie  Congi-ess  needs  In- 
formation concerning:  First,  the  extent 
of  Soviet  bloc  aid  to  'hSPLA;  second, 
whether  Zaire  and  China  have  actually 
terminated  their  aid  to  FNLA,  as 
declared;  "third  whether  UNITA  has  re- 
ceived, or  is  receiving,  military  assist- 
ance for  any  source  outside  of  Angola; 
fourth,  and  the  extent  of  South  Africa 
military  intervention  and  political  in- 
volvement. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  provide 
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the  Concraas  with  answers  to  theee  ques- 
tloos.  with  other  informsUon  eonoem- 
inc  theittaatkm,  and  to  work  openly  and 
cooMUueUvfir  with  the  Congrees  in  at- 
tempting to  formulate  an  effective  p(dicy 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
previously  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoa*. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
asfoDows: 
Vmnm  Statcs,  Soviet,  China  Repobtkd 
AiDnra  PoKTtTGAi.,  Angola 
(By  Leslie  H.  Gelb) 
WAsanonMr,  September  24. — MUlioos  of 
doUan  an  being  poured  covertly  into  Portu- 
gal azMl  Angola  t^  last  and  Weet,  according 
to  four  oOlcUl  Bourcee  In  Washington.  Tbe 
funneUag  of  the  funds  is  part  of  the  oon- 
ttnulng  straggle  for  contrcri  of  the  liiedi- 
tenanean  and  for  Influence  and  raw  ma- 
terials in  Central  Africa. 

ThUted  States  money  for  the  Portuguese 
Socialist  party  and  other  parties  is  being 
funneled  by  the  Central  IntelUgence  Agency 
tbrougfa  West  European  Socialist  parties  and 
labor  unions,  the  sotirces  said.  The  CJJi.  In- 
Tidvement,  the  sources  said,  amounted  to 
several  million  dollars  a  month  over  the  last 
several  months.  .. 

It  is  also  reliably  reported  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  East  Etu-opean  allies  have 
poured  SM-mUllon  to  $100-mlUion  Into  Por- 
tugal sinoe  AprU,  1974,  and  himdreds  of  tons 
of  mUltary  equipment  into  Angola  since 
March  alone. 

CHZNESK   TS  ZAIKX 

The  sources  also  said  that  about  200  Chi- 
nese mUltary  advisers  were  operating  from 
baaee  In  Zaire  to  help  at  least  one  of  the  two 
Ubentlon  fronts  being  supported  by  Wash- 
ington. 

0nta  the  spring,  most  of  the  Western  aid 
to  antl-CommunlBt  forces  In  Portugal  was 
being  given  secretly  by  the  West  German 
Social  Democratic  party  and  the  Belgian 
Soolallst  party  without  any  American  In- 
vert vement. 

The  sonreee  said  that  the  funds  earmarked 
for  two  antl-Sovlet  liberation  fronts  In 
Angola  bad  been  dispersed  mainly  through 
President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  of  Zaire.  In 
order  to  maintain  good  relations  with  Mr. 
Mobata.  tbe  State  Department  has  been 
seeking  to  arrange  a  refinancing  of  hundreds 
of  mlUlons  of  doUars  in  Zaire's  short-term 
debts  and  to  Increase  American  aid  to  Zaire 
to  about  teo-nUlllon  this  year,  from  about 
$20  million. 

In  Angola  and  Portugal,  the  sources  esti- 
mated, Soviet  aid  is  far  more  than  American 
aid.  at  least  In  the  case  of  Angola,  baa  in- 
cluded several  direct  shipments  (rf  arms. 

It  la  reUablj  said  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent.  East  Germany  and 
others  have  transferred  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  going  to  the  Fm^uguese  Communist 
party  through  a  bank  In  Lisbon  and  a  bank 
In  Zurich. 

SOVIET  AmOTTTT.IW 

The  firtlowlng  details  were  rellablv  sup- 
pUed  on  Soviet  aid  to  its  supporters  In 
Angola:  In  March,  several  Soviet  planes 
landed  In  the  Ooogo  BepuUlo.  ZMin'a  neigh- 
bor, with  anas  and  equipment  that  were 
then  ahlppsd  to  Angola;  in  AprU.  about  100 
tons  of  anas  ware  delivered  In  southern  An- 
g«aa  by  fltaartared  aircraft;  in  April,  two 
TugoaUT  VMSils  unloaded  arms  in  Ltianda. 
ttassintaloj  AngoU:  in  May  and  June.  taS 
^■^  -— ^-nt  Alps  unloaded  vehicles. 
rUIss  and  amsranl- 
Bast  aarmaa  and 
delivered  similar  mate- 
rials. 


The  Soviet-backed  Popular  Movement  for 
the  Llbmiktlon  of  Angola  is  reported  cloee  to 
controlUng  Angola,  which  U  scheduled  to 
become  independent  Nov.  11.  In  Portugal, 
the  antl-CMnmunist  situation  stabilized 
somewhat  last  week  with  the  Installation  of 
a  Government  including  members  of  the 
Socialist  party. 

The  W&hlngto  i  sources  said  that  CJJi. 
operations  in  both  countries  had  been  ap- 
proved by  President  Ford  and  were  being 
carried  out,  as  prescribed  by  law,  with  the 
knowledge  of  several  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

Beth  sides,  first  Moscow  then  Washing- 
ton, were  filling  the  coffers  of  their  support- 
ers in  Portugal  at  the  very  time  when  Presi- 
dent FcM-d  and  the  Soviet  party  leader, 
t.aonid  I.  Brezhnev,  were  signUig  a  pledge  in 
Helsinki.  Finland,  not  to  interfere  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  other  European  nations. 

KISSINGra  VOICFS  alabm 
eecretary  of  State  Kissinger,  speaking  to 
representatives  of  African  countries  last 
night  and  answeriug  Soviet  charges  of  West- 
ern Involvement  in  Portugal,  said:  "We  are 
most  Alarmed  at  the  Interference  of  extra- 
continental  powers  who  do  not  wish  Africa 
wrtl,  and  whose  Involvement  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  promise  of  true  independence." 

The  CJ.A.  cash-funneling  operations  to 
Portugal  were  said  to  have  revived  dormant 
but  traditional  connections  between  the 
agency  and  antl -Communist  West  European 
socialist  and  labor  movements.  And  the  op- 
eration In  Angola,  the  soiu-ces  said,  led  to 
the  reactivation  of  Holden  Roberto,  head  of 
the  National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  An- 
gola, the  man  chosen  In  1962  by  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  the  C.lJi.  to  forge 
a  link  t>etween  the  United  States  and  the 
Indigenous  groups  that  were  expected  to 
drive  Portugal  from  Angola  one  day. 

Tv.'o  of  the  forces  stres.'spd  that  all  odds 
now  favored  victory  by  the  Soviet-backed 
Popular  Movement  In  Aiigola,  imless  the 
United  States  and  China  rushed  huge  trans- 
fusions of  aid,  which  is  considered  highly 
unlikely. 

As  described  by  these  sources,  the  main 
purpose  for  the  covert  American  effort  In  An- 
gola was  to  underline  the  Administration's 
support  for  President  Mobutu,  the  man  on 
whom  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  Is  bank- 
ing to  oppose  Moscow's  Interests  in  Africa 
and  to  further  Washington's  Interests  In 
various  International  forums. 

The  funds  going  to  Portugal  from  the 
United  States  and  Western  Evm>pe  were  said 
to  be  aimed  at  keeping  non-Communist  par- 
ties Intact,  In  the  streets,  and  In  the  business 
of  competing  with  the  Commumsts  for  the 
support  of  military  leaders  and  soldiers. 

One  source  said:  "The  President  almost 
blew  the  whole  Portugal  thing  last  week  In 
his  Interview  with  The  Chicago  Sun-^nmes. 
But  nobody  picked  him  up." 

This  was  a  reference  to  Mr.  Ford's  reply 
to  a  question  about  the  absence  of  CJJi.  in- 
volvement In  Portugal.  He  noted  "oiu-  strong 
sUnd  •  along  with  NATO  alUes  against  a 
Communist  government  In  List>on,  then  said: 
"I  don't  think  the  situation  required  us  to 
have  a  major  CJJi.  Involvement,  which  we 
have  not  had." 

The  source  was  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Ford  was  not  denying  that  the  C.I.A.  had 
an  Involvement. 

The  sources  maintained  that  William  E 
Colby  the  director  of  the  agency,  had  no^ 
ttfled  members  of  six  Congressional  subcom- 
mittees several  months  ago  of  the  covert  op- 
erations, and  that  no  serious  objections  had 
been  raised.  Mr.  Colby  gave  the  notifications 
after  the  operations  were  already  under  wav 
as  he  Is  permitted  to  do  under  the  law. 

An  amendment  to  *he  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  stipulated  that  no  funds  could 
be  q>ent  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  c J.A.  for  co- 
vert, operations  "unless  and  tmtU  the  Presl- 
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dent  finds  that  each  such  operation  is  im- 
portant to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  and  reports.  In  a  timely  fashion,  a  de- 
scription and  scope  of  such  operation  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  committees,  and  to  the  Senate  For- 
elgn  Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations." 

In  each  case,  the  full  conmilttee  delegated 
the  duty  of  overseeing  the  CJ.A.  to  a  sub- 
committee. With  a  few  exceptions,  the  mem- 
bers of  these  subconunlttees  are  regarded  as 
conservative. 

The  soturces  either  did  not  know  or  would 
not  state  when  the  covert  operations  began 
But  two  of  the  sources  Indicated  that  the 
funds  going  to  Portugual  predated  an  inter- 
view  given  by  Mr.  Ford  to  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  early  last  month  when  he  talked  of 
the  virtual  hnpossiblUty  of  CIA  Involvement 
In  Lisbon. 

rORD   VOICES   RECRETS 

Speaking  of  aid  gotag  "quietly"  from  Mos- 
cow  and  Western  Europe  to  v/arrhig  factions 
in  Portugal,  he  said : 

"I  think  Ifs  very  tragic  that,  because  of 
the  C.T.A.  Investigation  and  aU  the  Umita- 
tions  placed  on  us  in  the  area  of  covert  opera- 
tion, we  aren't  able  to  participate  with  other 
Western  European  countries." 

"The  American  psople  shouldn't  handicap 
themselves  from  meeting  the  challenge,  as 
we  were  handl-»pped  In  South  Vietnam  and 
as  we  are  JianUicapped  In  ti-ylng  to  be  a 
participant  m  Portugal." 

One  of  the  sources  said  that  Mr.  Ford  and 
Mr.  Kissinger  made  the  decision  some  time 
after  they  went  to  Brussels  for  a  NATO 
meeting  in  late  May.  It  was  after  consulta- 
tions with  beads  of  state  there,  the  source 
contained,  that  they  saw  how  strongly  the 
West  European  leaders  felt  about  malntahi- 
Ing  a  non-Communist  Portgual.  The  source 
then  explained:  "We  wanted  to  show  them 
that  we  wovUd  stand  with  them  on  this  one, 
and  also  more  money  was  needed." 

Another  source  said  that  the  West  Eitro- 
peans  were  already  "giving  plenty"  and  would 
have  given  more,  but  "it's  Just  that  we  cant 
keep  our  hands  out  of  anything." 

Two  of  the  sources  said  that  West  Euro- 
pean trade  unions  that  they  would  not  Iden- 
tify were  smuggling  small  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  Portuguese  Socialists.  The  Portu- 
guese Conununlsts.  they  said,  had  been  pre- 
viously armed  by  Moscow. 

The  decision  to  begin  covertly  financing 
these  antl-Communlst  forces  marked  ttie 
latest  step  in  a  long  process  of  reversing 
policy  toward  post-Salazar  Portugal.  For  al- 
most a  year  following  the  death  of  Antonio 
deOllvelra  Salazar,  the  administration's  policy 
was  to  lament  privately  but  say  nothing  pub- 
licly about  the  leftward  trend  among  the 
Portuguese  mUltary  leaders.  The  theory  was 
that  more  harm  than  good  would  come  at 
any  American  Involvement. 

n»   KEEPING   WITH  PAST   POLICY 

But  the  recent  decision  to  take  a  strong 
antl-Communlst  stand  In  Portugal,  mcludlng 
covert  financing,  was  very  much  In  keeping 
with  the  history  of  American  policy  toward 
the  coimtries  on  the  northern  rim  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Beginning  with  the  Conununlst-inspired 
instability  \n  Greece  and  Turkey  after  World 
War  II,  and  running  through  the  threat  of 
a  Communist  role  in  the  Italian  government 
In  tbe  early  nlneteen-sixtles,  the  CJ.A.  ha« 
been  active  In  this  region. 

Much  the  same  h<rids  true  for  Africa,  par- 
ticularly beginning  with  Moscow's  attempt 
to  gain  a  foothcHd  In  Zaire,  which  was  pre- 
viously the  Belgian  Congo.  From  the  time 
Patrice  Lumumba  was  ousted,  through  the 
short  career  of  Moise  Tshombe.  unsll  General 
Mobutu  came  to  power,  a  number  of  au- 
thoritative Bourees  related,  the  CJJl.  has 
maintained  Its  largest  African  station  In 
Zaire. 
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At'  about  the  same  time.  In  the  early 
sixties,  the  sources  said.  President  Kennedy 
determined  that  Portugal,  an  American  ally 
to  NATO,  could  not  sustain  control  over  her 
Afi'lcan  colonies  Indefinitely  and  that  con- 
tact must  be  made  with  future  revolutionary 
leaders.  In  1962,  on  the  advice  of  the  C.I.A. 
among  others,  Mr.  Roberto,  the  brother-ln- 
law  of  General  Mobutu,  was  selected  as  a 
fut-are  leader  for  Angola. 

BOBERTO   'deactivated' 

The  soiuroes  said  that  from  1862  to  about 
1969,  the  CJJi.  supplied  Mr.  Robei-to  with 
money  and  arms,  but  to  little  avail.  At  that 
point,  they  said  he  was  deactivated  and  put 
on  "retainer." 

Mr.  Roberto  was  reactivated  this  spring, 
according  to  the  sources,  at  about  the  time 
It  became  clear  that  the  then  Communist- 
leaning  government  In  Portugal  ordered  its 
armed  forces  In  Angola  to  give  active  support 
to  the  Soviet-backed  Popular  Movement  for 
the  Liberation  of  Angola  headed  by  Agostlno 
Neto. 

But  the  sources  said  that  C.I.A.  operatives 
and  American  diplomats  Judged  that  United 
States  support  should  also  be  thrown  behind 
Jonas  Savlmbl.  the  leader  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola. 

It  could  not  be  learned  whether  Chinese 
and  American  officials  had  ever  dl8cus.sed  or » 
ought  to  coordinate  their  efforts  against  Mr. 
Neto.  What  was  learned  was  that  American 
funds  were  being  used  to  buy  arms  for  both 
Mr.  Roberto  and  Mr.  Savlmbl,  and  that  the 
Chinese  were  providing  mUltary  advisors  for 
Mr.  Roberto  and  perhaps  for  Mr.  Savlmbl  as 
well. 

It  covdd  not  be  learned  whether  any  ClJi. 
operatives  were  also  acting  as  mUltary 
advisers. 

CABINDA   A    KEY   FACTOR 

At  stakes  In  Angola,  besides  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Soviet  Influence,  is  a  region  deemed 
rich  in  copper.  Industrial  diamonds  and  oil. 
Of  particular  Interest  to  the  United  States 
and  to  President  Mobutu,  the  sources  said, 
is  Cabinda,  an  oU-rlch  area  bordering  on 
Zaire  and  separated  from  Angola  by  tbe 
Congo  River.  There,  the  sources  related,  the 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation  continues  to  pump  over 
100,000  barrels  a  day.  The  sources  said  that 
the  Administration  believed  that  Mr.  Mo- 
butu would  like  to  annex  Cabinda  In  tbe 
likely  event  of  a  Communist  take-over  In 
Angola. 

All  tbe  sources  said,  that  It  was  Zaire  that 
was  of  primary  concern  to  the  Administra- 
tion. It  Is  believed  that  Mr.  Kissinger  Is 
about  to  select  Sheldon  B.  Vance  a  former 
Ambassador  to  Zaire  and  a  close  friend  of 
Mr.  Mobutu,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs.  He  would  replace 
Nathaniel  Davis  as  Assistant  Secretary.  Mr. 
Davis  was  In  charge  of  Deane  R.  Hlnton,  the 
amba.ssador  who  was  ordered  out  of  Zaire 
some  months  ago  amid  charges  by  President 
Mobutu  that  the  C.I.A.  had  designs  on  the 
President's  life. 

It  was  Mr.  Vance,  two  of  the  sources  saldl 
who  this  summer  began  to  contact  Zaire's 
many  creditors  In  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  to  see  If  the  mlUlons  In  debts  that 
were  soon  to  come  due  could  be  refinanced.  It 
could  not  be  learned  whether  Mr.  Vance  had 
completed  this  task  or  had  succeeded. 

In  the  meantime,  tbe  State  Department 
has  approached  several  Congressmen  with  a 
view  toward  Increasing  American  aid  to 
about  |16-mllllon.  This  year,  Zaire  was  to 
receive  about  $30-mlUk>n,  but  the  State  De- 
partment Is  now  almmg  for  S60-mllllon.  This 
would  consist  of  S20-mUllon  In  development 
aid,  $20-mllUon  In  Kcport-Import  Bank 
loans,  and  9S0-mllllon  In  Food  for  Peace 
credit.  Several  officials  said  that  so  far,  con- 
gressional response  had  been  decidedly 
negative. 


THE  200-MIIiE  FISHERIES  CONSER- 
VATION ZONE:  OUR  RESOURCE 
OF  THE  SEA  IMPERATIVE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  Che 
freedom  of  the  seas  has  been  a  pillar  of 
customary  international  law  since  its 
development  by  the  Dutch  jurist  Grotius 
ill  the  early  17th  century.  Until  recently, 
this  ti-aditional  rule  of  international  law, 
which  included  the  c<Hicept  of  freedom 
of  fishing  on  the  hich  seas,  well  served 
both  U.S.  and  international  Interests. 
Within  the  last  several  decades,  however, 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  fishing  in 
particular  has  come  under  increasing 
ciiticism  as  fish  resources,  once  thought 
to  be  inexhaustible,  have  been  subjected 
to  large-scale  fishing  efforts  by  in- 
creasing numbers  of  nations  utilizing 
highly  sophisticated  and  mechanized 
equipment. 

As  worldwide  flsh  i-esources  are  de- 
pleted by  such  large-scale  high  seas 
fisliing  operations,  many  coa,stal  nations, 
in  an  attempt  to  conserve  and  protect 
fish  stocks  that  have  traditionally  been 
harvested  by  local  fishermen,  have  ex- 
tended seaward  their  jurisdiction  over 
such  resources.  Today,  nearly  40  nations 
have  extended  their  exclusive  fishery 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  12  nautical  mile 
fisheries  jurisdiction  limit  recognized  by 
the  United  States. 

The  statistics  conceiTiing  U.S.  fish 
catches  and  imports  are  revealing.  Wliile 
worid  fish  landings  have  tripled  since 
1938,  from  approximately  50  billion 
pounds  to  over  150  billion  pounds,  U.S. 
landings  in  the  same  period  rose  only 
.slightly,  from  4.3  billion  pounds  in  1938 
to  4.7  bUlion  pounds  in  1973.  The  volume 
of  fish  harvested  off  the  U.S.  coast  has 
increased  dramatically  from  approxi- 
mately 4.4  billion  pounds  in  1948  to  11.6 
billion  pounds  in  1973.  Here  again,  land- 
ings by  U.S.  vessels  remained  virtually 
constant  throughout  the  25-year  time- 
span  while  the  foreign  catch  In  U.S. 
coastal  waters  increased  to  an  annual 
level  of  7.9  billion  pounds,  a  figure  that 
represents  nearly  70  percent  of  the  com- 
meixial  U.S.  coastal  fish  harvest. 

In  the  same  25-year  period,  however, 
consumption  of  fish  products  in  the 
United  States  has  more  than  doubled, 
from  3.1  billion  pounds  In  1948  to  7  bil- 
lion pounds  in  1973.  Under  existing 
growth  patterns,  this  figure  could  In- 
crease by  an  additional  3  billion  pounds 
by  1985.  Nearly  the  entire  growth  in  U.S. 
fish  constmiption  has  been  supidied  by 
imports  that  are  often  harvested  in  U.S. 
coastal  watei's,  pi-ocessed  in  the  home 
port  of  the  foreign  fishing  vessel,  and 
exported  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  United  States  Imports  over 
60  percent  of  its  fish  product  needs.  In 
1974  alone,  the  U.S.  balance-of-trade 
deficit  in  fishery  products  alone 
amounted  to  nearly  $1.5  billion.  It  has 
beca  estimated  that  if  imports  of  foreign 
fisheries  pit>duct8  were  replaced  by  do- 
mestic production,  the  additional  eco- 
nomic impact  on  tiie  U.S.  economy  would 
approach  $3  billion  and  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  200,000  man-ye&rs  in  employ- 
ment. 

As.  a  result  of  the  significant  increase 
in  the  level  and  intensity  of  foreign  fish- 
ing operations  in  U.S.  coastal  waters,  and 


the  resultant  decline  in  the  abundance 
of  economically  Important  flsh  species, 
pressure  for  an  extended  U.S.  fisheries 
zone  has  been  mounting  for  several  years. 
Currently,  the  United  States  has  juris- 
diction over  flsh  resources  seaward  to  a 
distance  of  12  miles;  -vith  respect  to  liv- 
ing resources  of  the  Contln«ital  Shelf, 
pm-suant  to  the  1958  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf,  coastal  nation  juris- 
diction extends  seaward  as  far  as  the 
species  can  be  harvested. 

S.  961,  a  bill  tliat  I  cosponsored,  would 
extend,  on  an  interim  ba.sis,  UJS.  jurisdic- 
tion and  management  authority  over 
fisheries  resoui-ces  to  a  distance  of  200 
nautical  miles  from  tlie  baseline  of  the 
U.S.  territorial  sea.  In  the  case  of  ana- 
dromous  species  spawned  in  U.S.  waters, 
such  jurisdiction  would  extend  through- 
out the  migratory  range  of  each  appli- 
cable species.  Such  legislation  is  neces- 
.sary  to  enable  the  United  States  to  ade- 
quately protect  and  conserve  fishery  re- 
sources adjacent  to  our  coasts.  Existing 
domestic  legislation  and  bilateral  and 
multilateral  international  fisherie-s 
agreements  aie  clearly  inadequate  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

As  a  result  of  virtually  unrestrained 
harvesting  of  such  resources,  particular- 
ly by  large  scale  foreign  fieet  operations, 
at  least  14  fish  species  of  interest  to  U.S. 
fishei'men  have  been  overfished  and  their 
continued  economic  viability  has  been 
thi-eatened. 

The  passage  of  S.  961  would  enable  the 
United  States  to  effectively  control  for- 
eign flshing  activities  within  r.  200-mlle 
fishery  zone  and  provide  the  basis  for  a 
revitalized  and  dynamic  U.S.  flshhig  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianmlous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  Uie  "Alaska  Posi- 
tion on  International  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment" outlining  my  State's  stake  In  the 
sea  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AiJWKA's  Stake  in  the  Sea 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  "outsiders"  to 
appreciate  Alaska's  tlea  to  the  sea.  Those  not 
familiar  with  Alaska  typically  perceive  the 
State  as  a  vast  arctic  subcontinent  with  a 
mixture  of  Inland  and  coastal  resources. 
Few  realize  the  extent  to  which  Alaska's  re- 
sources and  population  centers  are  ocean 
oriented.  The  current  boom  arising  from  the 
pipeline  construction  and  the  expansion  of 
Alaska's  petroleum  industry  has  drawn  at- 
tention away  from  Alaska's  fisheries  Indus- 
try, the  mainstay  of  the  Alaskan  economy 
for  almost  a  century.  A  closer  examination  of 
the  Alaskan  economy  reveals  In  proper  per- 
spective Alaska's  stake  In  the  oceans. 

Alaska  Is  truly  a  coastal  state.  Tbe  great 
petroleum,  fisheries,  and  timber  resources 
line  the  coasts,  as  do  tbe  major  population 
centers.  While  the  lower  46  states  thrive  on 
a  highly  fertile  and  productive  Interior, 
Alaska  does  not  enjoy  such  an  advantage. 
The  gold  rush  brought  settlers  Into  the  In- 
terior during  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
some  unexploited  mineral  deposits  await  de- 
vel(^ment  in  the  future,  but  for  the  most 
part  Alaska  remains  dependent  on  its  coastal 
resources.  Even  the  Alaska  pipeline  repre- 
sents only  a  temporaiy  boom  to  the  Interior 
population  centers  that  line  Its  route. 

Physically,  the  sheer  else  of  the  Alaskan 
ooastllne  is  even  more  impressive  than  the 
weU-known  siae  of  the  Stat*.  Aslds  Itom 
being  the  largest  of  the  60  states.  Alaska  has 
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a  §umm  nmKUtntt  wbleh  Is  otot  6,640  miles 
looc  aad  mpwenti  more  tban  halt  (54  per 
oaat)  of  tito  total  geatnl  ooutUne  of  the 
VATbrn  tidal  MunUaa  is  even  longer,  an 
•Btttnatad  4T  JM  mitoa.  again  mora  than  half 
o(  «ka  tatal  tMal  aboraUna  of  tba  UA*  No 
mattar  kov  Ik  la  aaaaaond.  Alaska  hM  moat 
o(  thai  Dnian  firaotaga  belonging  to  the  VJS. 

ia  tba  aiaa  of  tbe 
ahalf .  Xnoompasslng  a 
total  ana  of  approalmattir  830.000  square 
mllaa.  the  ftlartan  shelf  coostltntee  74  per 
cent  of  the  total  VS.  continental  shtff.* 
HMorleaUy  Impoctaat  for  its  pitxtaettTe 
aabarlea.  tb»  rtktff  Is  taking  <m  addtttonal 
import  aa  patroleum  deposits  are  dlsoovered 
and  OKploOil. 

Kot  surprtslngljr,  Alaska's  population  cen- 
ters, both  past  and  praaent,  bare  been  con- 
centrated alocig  the  ooast.  Over  70  per  cent 
of  ftlaakan  Natiw  vUlagee  Ue  In  the  coastal 
nana,  as  do  Andiorage.  the  largest  dty,  and 
Jnnean.  the  State  capital.  Approximately  81 
per  cent  at  the  State  population  Uvea  In  the 


The  Olaat-an  eoonomj  today  thrives  on  the 
petroionm,  fisheries,  and  timber  Industries. 
Baptd  aspanston  of  the  petooletun  Industry 
in  reeeat  years  has  overshadowed  the  great 
marine  flsherles.  The  scope  and  complexity  of 
Alaskan  fisheries  is  rarely  apprecUted.  Al- 
thoutfi  recently  surpassed  by  the  petroleum 
industry  in  terms  of  annual  product  value, 
Hahariaa  baa  remained  the  most  Important  of 
the  primary  Industries  in  terms  of  employ- 
mant  (although  this  conclusion  may  be  ques- 
tlonabla  today  since  construction  work  on 
tba  Alaska  pipeline  actually  began  last  year) . 
Alaskan  fisheries  directly  employ  ten  per  cent 
ot  tha  State  work  force  and  account  for  ap- 
proxlmately  four  per  cent  of  the  State  OP 
(groaa  product — a  state  measure  of  produc- 
tton  atmilar  to  the  fanuiiar  ONP,  or  Oroes 
National  Product) .  No  other  state's  flsherles 
production    approaches    this   percentage   of 
groaa  product.   California   flsherles,  for  ex- 
ample, account  for  only  .08  per  cent  of  that 
stata's  groas  product,  even  though  California 
haa  the  largest  fisheries  industry  In  terms 
of  total  annual  catch.  It  is  Alaska's  com- 
Wnatton  of  a  smaU  population  and  an  extra- 
ordlaarlly  large  commercial  fishing  industry 
that  result  In  Alaska  having  such  an  un- 
uaually  high  dependence  on  Its  marine  flsher- 
les. No  other  state  depends  on  its  fisheries 
for  even  as  much  as  one  per  cent  of  Its  an- 
nual gross  product.' 

In  terms  of  total  yield,  or  weight  of  catch, 
Alaaka  aoeounts  for  a  total  of  eight  per  cent 
of  VJB.  commercial  landings.  Since  the  Alas- 
kan catch  is  relatively  rich  In  more  valuable 
qieciea,  such  as  salmon  and  crab,  Alaskan 
landings  account  for  a  slightly  higher  per- 
centajjB  of  the  total  value  of  VS.  commercial 
landings  (10-12  per  cent).  Among  the  60 
states.  Alaaka  currently  ranks  first  in  terms 
of  value  of  output,  and  fourth  In  terms  of 
total  weight  of  catch.' 

But  domestic  commercial  fisheries  yields 
are  only  part  of  the  picture.  Of  the  world's 
150  billion  pound  annual  fish  harvest,  more 
than  4.5  billion  pounds  (3  per  cent)  come 
from  waters  off  Alaska.  About  4.0  billion 
pounds  of  the  Alaskan  yield,  or  81  per  cent, 
are  taJcen  by  the  Japanese  and  Soviet  fleets 
and  consist  largely  of  bottomflsh  not  pres- 
ently harvested  by  U.S.  fishermen.''  A  sub- 
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stantua  fractlao  ot  the  Japanese  oatoh  event- 
finds  ita  way  to  the  U.S.  as  imports  of  pro- 
ceaaad  fish  protftlota. 

The  bulk  atatlatlcal  figures  beUe  the  com- 
plexity of  Alaakan  flabertaa.  From  a  hlstortoal 
viewpoint  the  nuloua  flahariea  have  been 
subject  to  hl^Uy  variable  production  rates 
over  both  long-term  and  short-term  periods 
of  time.  Ttom  the  very  beginning  Alaslca's 
living  marine  resources  have  been  a  measure 
of  the  economic  potantlal  of  the  State.  In 
1867  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Busata  for 
a  price  that  was  considered  to  be  the  value 
of  the  fur  seal  resoim«s  of  the  Bering  Sea. 
During  the  oentury  since  then,  Alaslca  has 
progressed  through  a  long  period  of  heavy  de- 
pendence on  the  salmon  and  halibut  fisheries 
to  arrive  at  the  rather  diversified  flsherles 
base  of  today.  The  boom-OT-bust  nature  of 
the  salmon  industry  and  Improved  marketo 
for  shellfish  with  the  poasibiUty  of  a  year- 
round  fishery  has  led  to  this  diversiflcation. 
fisheries   that   barely   existed   in   1960  are 
flourishing  today.  Others  have  experienced 
long-term  declines  over  several  decades.  To 
compoimd  the  long-term  trends  are  annual 
variations  which  have  contributed  to  the  hls- 
t<Mlcally  risky  nature  of  the  flshlng  business 
In   Alaska.   In  retrospect,   it  is  clear   that 
Alaska  has  achieved  an  impressive  success 
record  in  its  monitoring  and  mannging  of 
such  a  complex  natural  resource.  Although 
the  flsherles  Industry  is  typlcaUy  lumped  to- 
gether with  timber  and  petroleum  In  de- 
scriptions of  Alaskan  resources,  the  relative 
complexity  of  the  fisheries  Industry  is  rarely 
appreciated.  Whereas  timber  resources  are 
subject  to  accurate  inventory  and  predict- 
able replenishment  rates,  and  petroleiun  can 
be  inventoried  once  it  has  been  discovered, 
flsherles  are  not  subject  to  such  simple  eval- 
uation.  A    brief   overview   of   the   various 
Alaskan  flsherles  reveals  some  of  the  com- 
plexities Involved  In  managing  this  resource. 
Pacific  salmon  have  been  the  mainstay  of 
the  Alaskan  fishing  industry  for  almost  one 
htmdred  years  and  still  average  roughly  two- 
thirds   of   the   value  of   the   total   Alaskan 
catch.  The  Alaskan  harvest  constitutes  ap- 
proximately 30  per  cent  of  the  worldwide  and 
00  per  cent  of  the  V.S.  cateh  of  Pacific  sal- 
mon.o  A  subsistence  cateh  of  nearly  one  mil- 
lion salmon  year  year  also  illustrates   the 
non-commercial  dependence  of  many  resi- 
dent Alaskans  on  this  resource  for  food. 

Catehes  of  the  five  q>ecles  of  salmon  (pink, 
coho,  chum,  chlnook.  and  sockeye)  have 
generally  declined  since  their  peak  in  the 
lOSO's.  Large  year-to-year  variations,  some- 
times as  much  as  50  per  cent,  ooctir  in  the 
cateh  due  primarily  to  variable  survival  occa- 
8i(med  by  changing  environmental  condi- 
tions.' A  major  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
runs  in  the  post  few  years  resiUtlng  from  the 
extremely  harsh  environmental  conditions  of 
1970-71  and  1971-72  has  been  a  source  of 
economic  hardship  among  salmon  fishermen. 
Employment  of  proper  management  tech- 
niques to  conserve  these  runs  should  result 
in  reco\  ery  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

Alaska's  halibut  fishery,  begun  in  the 
1880'8.  is  another  long-established  fl:sherv. 
The  VS.  cateh  In  Alaskan  waters  has  grad- 
uaUy  declined  despite  strict  international 
regulation  of  VS.  and  Canadian  harvests  to 
properly  manage  this  resoiuce.  The  decline 
ta  largely  the  result  of  nearly  uncontrolled 
incidental  harvest  of  Juvenile  halibut  by 
J^Mne.se  and  Soviet  trawlers  taking  pollock, 
sole,  and  other  species  in  waters  off  Alaska. 

Other  q>ecie6  of  flatfish  are  taken  almost 
enthely  by  Japanese  and  Soviet  fleete,  mostly 
in   the   Bering    Sea.   This    fishery   has    been 
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characterized  by  explosive  Inereaaa  In  eatid> 
by  the  Japanese  and  Soviet  fleeta  durtaTt^ 
lata  19S0's  and  eaiiy  1980's  and  a  nlattv*  da. 
cllna  In  recent  yean.  Except  for  a  «rMtn  »» 
oant  taken  by  VS.  and  Canadian  fleeta.  tiUa 
flabety  is  still  dominated  by  Japan  and^ 

•Hie  pt^ock  fishery  la  marked  by  laie  sama 
trend— Inaignifloaat  oaUAiee  prior  to  tol 
mid-1960'8  followed  by  npUl  expansion  oJ 
Soviet  and  A^taneae  activities.  Vtom  a  total 
poUock  catch  of  1 J  mUllon  pounds  in  tiSel 
years  between  i960  and  1958,  the  oomUned 
Japanese  and  Soviet  cateh  waa  approxhnatolv 
3.2  billion  pounds  in  1969  alotael  • 

Trends  for  Pacific  cod,  black  ood  and 
Paciflc  Ocean  perch  follow  similar  courses 
Prom  small,  relatively  constant  us  txti 
Canadian  yields  over  the  past  70  years  in- 
creashig  Japanese  and  Soviet  efforts  over  the 
past  20  years  hsve  resulted  in  vastlv  larsw 
yields.  ^       •»" 

Herring  catehes  off  Alaska  have  receattv 
been  dominated  by  Soviet  travel  fisheries  in 
the  Bering  Sea.  Alaskan  herring  catebw 
peaker  In  the  lOSO's  when  the  total  us 
cateh  (primarUy  Alaskan)  was  360,OOOjOOo 
pounds."  This  harvest  has  decUned  In  recent 
years  due  prhnarUy  to  marketing  difllcultiee 
to  a  few  miUion  pounds.  The  flshery  is  highly 
miportant  to  certain  coastal  communiUM 
and  is  expanding  with  the  advent  of  new 
markets  for  roe,  fillete,  and  meal. 

The  crab  and  shrimp  industry  In  Alaska 
has  experienced  rapid  growtti  since  the  early 
1960s.  Foreign  effort  on  these  species  has 
been  largely  suppUnted  by  United  States 
fishermen  with  a  major  exception.  Japanese 
tanner  crab  fleets  in  the  BCTlng  Sea  are  stlU 
allowed  by  bUateral  agreement  a  13,500  000 
crabg  cateh  per  year.  It  has  aUo  been  esti- 
mated that  the  Japanese  incidental  catch  te 
tanner  crab  (prhnarUy  JuvenUes)  in  their 
Bering  Sea  travel  fisheries  exceeds  100,000- 
000  potinds  in  some  years. 

King  crab  catehes  in  all  areas,  includiag 
the  Bering  Sea  are  dominated  by  U.S.  flsher- 
naen.  Peak  production  was  reached  in  1966 
after  several  years  of  rapid  expansion,  de- 
clined and  has  stebUlzed  at  about  60,000  000 
pounds  in  areas  other  than  the  Bering  Sea 
in  recent  yeara."  Removal  of  most  foreign 
effort  on  king  crab  through  bilateral  agree- 
ment from  the  Bering  Sea  and  expansion  of 
U.8.  catehes  in  that  area  has  increased  the 
totel  VS.  harvest  Ui  Alaska  as  of  1974  to 
nearly  100,000.000  pounds.  U.S.  shrimp  and 
tanner  crab  harveste  in  Alaska  increased 
three-  or  four-fold  from  1970  to  1973  TUs 
expansion  has  been  due.  in  the  most  part, 
to  increased  market  demand  for  Alaslum 
shellfish.  These  resovu-ces  are  harvested  under 
a  strict  management  regime  of  quotes,  bIw, 
and  sex  limits  and  seasons. 

In  1973.  the  most  recent  year  of  final  pro- 
duction statistics  77,000.000  pounds  of  king 
crab,  62.000,000  of  tanner  crab,  and  120  000- 
000  pounds  of  shrimp  were  token  by  U.S, 
fishermen  in  Alaska.  The  total  value  of  this 
Alaskan  shellfish  product  was  »143,000  000. 
Fluctuating  market  demand  for  shellfish  lias 
been  the  primary  cause  for  reduced  produc- 
tion in  1074-75. 

Although  the  total  Alaskan  cateh  of  aU 
species  has  fluctuated  rather  widely  in  weight 
durUig  the  past  25  years,  the  value  of  the 
cateh  has  remained  more  constant.  Despite 
variations  of  total  cateh  of  as  much  as  30  per 
cent,  total  value  has  Increased  except  for  a 
series  of  declines  in  the  past  few  years.  With 
proper  management,  Alaskan  flshnles  wiU 
undoubtedly  remain  a  renewable  resource 
Indefinitely.  Indeed,  there  may  well  come  a 
time  when  Alaskan  fisheries  again  t>ecome 
Alaska's  most  valuable  resource.  Even  the 
mo*>t  optimistic  predictions  of  the  lifetime 
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of  Alaska's  non-renewable  petroleum  re- 
g^uroes  do  not  come  cloae  to  the  already 
eetaMlBhed  100-year  lifetime  of  Alaska's  flsh- 
erles. This  long-term  durabUlty  of  Alaaka'a 
Btarlne  fUherlea  must  not  be  discoiinted  In 
planning  for  the  economic  future  of  Alaska. 


SOVIET  MnjTART  SPENDING 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
disappointing  to  find  spokesmen  for  Uie 
Department  of  Defense  once  again  exag- 
gerating and  inflating  the  official  esti- 
mates about  Soviet  military  spending  at 
a  time  when  Congress  is  considering  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

ASSEKTIOKS  BY  THE  SECRETART  OF  DEFENSE 

A  statement  was  recently  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  Soviets 
"may"  be  spending  50  percent  more  than 
the  United  States  for  defense,  if  one 
strips  away  pensions  and  other  con- 
siderations. He  went  on  to  support  that 
American  military  power  ia  deteriorating 
relative  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  our 
security  is  being  jeopardized  because  of 
the  trends  in  defense  spending. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  such  self- 
serving  conclusions.  The  evidence  does 
not  support  them. 

jonrr  economic  coMMrrrxE  hearings 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  heard 
extensive  testimony  this  year  from  the 
heads  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  on 
the  allocation  of  reeouirces  to  the  defense 
sector  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  the  testi- 
mony, which  has  Just  been  released,  to 
examine  the  estimates  and  the  known 
facts,  and  to  draw  conclusions  about  the 
relative  strength  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  at  liand  and  in  the  proper  con- 
text. 

XTNITED  states  LEADS  IN  TECKMOLOOY 

The  United  States  leads  the  Soviet 
Union  in  virtually  every  sirea  of  advanced 
miUtary  technology,  although  the  "dol- 
lar costs"  of  their  defense  budget  appear 
to  be  higher  than  ours  according  to  the 
estimating  techniques  used  by  the  CIA. 

Assertions  of  a  massive  Soviet  miUtary 
buildup  are  nonsense,  unsupported  by 
the  facts. 

Insinuations  of  a  widening  gap  be- 
tween Soviet  and  UJ3.  military  power,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
nonsense,  unsupported  by  the  facts. 

The  costs  of  the  Soviet  defense  pro- 
gram have  increased  at  an  average  an- 
nual growth  rate  of  3  percent  per  year 
over  the  past  10  years. 

This  fact  alone  demonstrates  that  the 
increase  in  Soviet  military  spending  has 
been  steady  but  not  massive. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  DEFENSE  PROCRAIIS 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  cost 
comparisons  are  not  reliable  measures  of 
relative  sti-ength  or  effectiveness,  liiere 
is  evidence  that  substantial  Soviet  mlli- 
taiy  resources  are  used  InefiBciently  or  in 
ways  that  do  not  threaten  the  United 
States.  Hie  missions  assigned  to  Soviet 
forces  are  In  Important  respects  differ- 
ent from  those  assigned  to  our  forces. 

A  large  factor  in  the  Soviet  military 
program   is   the  emphasis  on  defense 


against  invasion.  They  have  ahont  10,000 
surface-to-sur  missiles  around  their 
bordeiRS. 

S^tegic  defense  costs  tlie  Soviet 
Union  more  than  $5  billion  annually 
compared  to  less  than  $1  billion  spent 
by  the  United  States,  according  to  intel- 
ligence estimates. 

William  E.  Colby.  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  testified,  "The  So\'iets,  of 
course,  have  a  national  historical  fixa- 
tion on  the  problem  of  invasion."  Tlieir 
fixation  diives  the  Soviet  defense  budget 
in  a  way  which  does  not  necessarily 
threaten  the  United  States. 

THE   "CHINESE  THREAT" 

A  substantial  portion  of  Soviet  re- 
sources jlre  devoted  to  the  "Chinese 
threat." 

Tlie  number  of  Russian  divisions  on  the 
Sino-Soviet  border  has  increased  from 
about  13  to  40  in  the  past  decade.  There 
are  also  more  than  1,000  Soviet  tactical 
aircraft  In  that  area. 

THE   "NATO  THREAT" 

Tlie  Russians  appear  to  be  greatly 
worried  about  the  "NATO  threat."  Mi'. 
Colby  testified: 

They  are  concerned  about  air  attacks  from 
NATO  too,  very  clearly.  They  are  focused  on 
the  NATO  threat,  they  discuss  it  in  their 
literature,  and  their  military  people  plan, 
and  hold  exercises  against  NATO.  Their 
major  forces  arc  western  oriented. 

The  Russians  "have  a  long-tei"m  deter- 
mination to  at  least  match  the  Ameri- 
cans" in  the  area  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  according  to  the  CIA. 

The  growth  of  the  Soviet  navy  is 
viewed  by  U.S.  intelligence  experts  as  an 
effoii;  by  the  Soviets  to  be  considered  on 
a  par  with  the  United  States. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  ESTIMATES 

The  fact  that  "dollar  cost"  estimates 
make  it  appear  that  Soviet  defense  ex- 
penditures are  higher  than  our  own  must 
be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  limitations 
of  the  estimates,  the  different  missions 
assigned  to  each  defense  force,  and  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  a  much 
larger  and  more  highly  advanced  tech- 
nological base. 

Under  the  dollar  cost  approach  Soviet 
manpower  and  weapons  are  priced  at 
what  it  would  cost  the  United  States  to 
purchase  the  same  forces. 

The  effect  is  to  "inflate"  Russian  pay 
to  the  hlfi^r  U.S.  pay  levels.  There  is 
also  a  tendency  to  magnify  the  costs  of 
Soviet  weapons  through  the  dollar  cost 
approach  because  of  the  greater 
sophistication  and  costs  of  U.S.  tech- 
nology. There  have  been  a  few  instances, 
however,  when  Soviet  weapons  have 
turned  out  to  be  more  complex  and  costly 
when  actually  examined  than  was 
thought  to  be  the  case. 

Gen.  Daniel  O.  Graham,  Director  of 
the  DIA,  strongly  criticizes  the  efforts  to 
make  dollar  cost  estimates  of  Soviet 
spending  and  asserts  that  the  aggrega- 
tion of  such  flgures  into  a  total  budget 
number  is  highly  suspect. 

I  encourage  the  CIA  to  continue  doing 
tlie  analysis  and  providing  tlie  results  to 
Congress. 

The  dollar  cost  estimates,  despite  their 
llmitaticms.  provide  us  with  valuable 
information  about  the  trends  of  Soviet 


military  expenditures  and  with  useful 
benctunarks  for  lurrher  analysis. 

Some  of  the  shortcomings  in  the  esti- 
mates can  be  corrected,  but  it  will  always 
be  difficult  to  know  precisely  what  the 
Russians  are  doing. 

SCCGESTETl   IMPROVEMENTS 

One  improvement  would  be  to  make 
"ruble  cost"  estimates  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  budgets,  as  well  as  dol- 
lar cost  estimates.  The  CIA  concedes  that 
such  estimates  would  remove  much  of 
the  inherent  bias  in  the  current  ap- 
proach. 

It  would  improve  our  current  under- 
standing if  much  more  information  about 
Soviet  defense  .spending  was  made  public 
at  regular  intervals  by  the  civilian  side  of 
the  intelligence  con;munity. 

It  would  also  help  avoid  confusion  if 
Pentagon  officials  v.-ould  refrain  from 
using  the  estimates  of  the  Intelligence 
agencies  premaiuiely,  selectively,  or  out 
of  context. 

Congress  and  the  public  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  powerful  military  es- 
tablishment and  that  the  United  States 
must  remain  powerful.  Questions  about 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  military  should  be 
answered  with  hard  facts  and  objective 
analyses,  not  exaggerations. 

THE   NEED  FOR   OCDERLT   PROCEDTTRES 

There  ought  to  be  orderly  procedures 
for  making  the  estimates  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  a\ailable  to  Congi'ess 
and  the  public  and  these  procedures 
should  apply  to  the  Pentagon. 

Copies  of  the  hearings  containing 
testimony  on  tlie  economies  and  budget 
allocations  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  obtained  from  the  J(rint 
Economic  Committee,  room  G-133, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510. 


STATE  LICENSING  LAWS  DO  NOT 
PROTECT  14.5  MILLION  HEARING- 
HANDICAPPED  AMERICANS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  part  of 
the  inquif}'  that  the  Peitnanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigattoos  has 
latmched  into  hearing  aid  abuses  and 
frauds,  a  staff  study  has  been  prepared 
and  issued  which  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  licensing  and  training  of  hear- 
ing aid  dealers. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  prob- 
lems in  the  hearing  health  care  field 
beginning  with  disabilities  developing 
by  myself  and  many  others  In  World  War 
n.  With  more  than  14.5  million  Ameri- 
cans afflicted  with  some  form  of  hearing 
handicap,  professional  care  for  these 
people  is  imperative. 

The  staff  study  points  out  that  "the 
insistence  by  some  in  the  industry  that 
dealer  licensing  laws  protect  the  hearing- 
impaired  from  abuses  at  the  hands  of 
dealei's  is  whoU>'  unsubstantiated." 

The  study  is  based  on  the  responses 
from  the  39  licensing  States  to  a  subcom- 
mittee questionnaire.  An  analysis  of 
these  responses  showed  that  more  than 
half  the  dealer  licensing  boards  are  con- 
trolled by  dealers  and  that  almost  half 
of  all  licensed  dealers  were  grand- 
fathered into  their  permlte.  It  also 
showed  that  licensing  boards  often  fall 
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to  psoperiy  toUow  up  on  user  complaints 
againafe  liMrinc  aid  dealers  and  that 
mmof  8ka/bm  have  no  woikatde  system 
for  eaUbntiag  the  audlometrtc  equlp- 
ment  that  rtwlai*  must  use  for  measure- 
ment of  hearing  loss. 

The  vaport  also  noted  tbat  expert 
iMiiflb  found  that  the  training  program 
for  dMlaw  provided,  for  a  fee,  by  the 
National  Beartng  Aid  Society— is  "in- 
adwiuatA,''  and  in  some  cases,  "potential- 
ly dancenna." 

AR  of  these  findings  suggest,  as  I  have 
urged,  that  heailng  aids  need  to  be 
dedared  prascription  devices  by  the 
Vbod  and  Drug  Administration,  that  the 
IMptttBiMit  of  Health.  Educaticm,  and 
Wfllllan  should  draft  a  model  State 
lioenshig  law  with  teeUi.  and  that  the 
Natkoial  Hearing  Aid  Society  should 
withdraw  ite  20-le8son  home  study  course 
fram  tha  maxkti  in  the  interest  of  the 
hearing  handicapped. 

This  w^-documented  and  meticuloos- 
^  jfMarched   report    was    principally 
by  Jonathan  Cottin,  an  in- 
for  the  minority  on  the  sub- 

1.  It  reflects  thoughtful  ftim^yi^g 

and  painstaMng  investigative  woi^  Is 
thoraugh  and  balanced,  and  it  not  only 
raises  problems  but  offers  responsible 
solutions. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Senator  Hehst  M. 
JscKaoir,  for  his  afOrmative  support  of 
tills  protlect.  Chairman  Jacksoit  and  I 
are  as  one  cm  the  Issue  of  health  care 
ddivery.  As  he  says  in  his  memorandum 
to  the  subcommittee  members : 

More  than  14.5  million  Americans  are 
strteken  with  some  form  of  hearing  diaordcr, 
■ton  thajk  baU  of  them  over  age  SO.  This  is 
a  iignHlnant  number  of  elderly  persons. 
Tbmy  an  eatttled  to  the  beat  health  care 
available  in  the  United  States. 


I  am  grateful  also  to  Howard  J.  Peld- 
man,  the  dtief  counsel  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  Stuart  U.  StaUer.  chief 
counsel  to  the  minority,  for  overseeing 
this  Migoing  investigation  and  for  seeing 
to  It  tiiat  the  report  was  expeditiously 
printed  and  rdeased.  David  P.  Vienna, 
Jr.,  a  sribeOBunittee  investigator  who  as- 
dsted  In  this  project,  and  Roland  L. 
Craadall.  the  subcommittee  staff  editor 
who  careCtdly  supervised  Its  moduetion, 
also  deserre  credit  for  their  fine  contei- 
buticms. 

Mr.  PresidMit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ttiat  ttie  text  of  the  subcommittee 
"Staff  Study  of  the  State  Ucenstaw  Iaws 
and  Ttaintng  Requirements  for  Bearing 
Aid  Dealers."  be  printed  in  the  Racou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  staff 
study  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 
Stait  Stodtof  th«  State  Licenszkc  Laws 

AN»  TUAnmtc  RaquiazMnfTs  roa  Hkakinc 

Am  Duixifl 

KnCOBAHDlTlC 

To:  Memben  of  the  Permanent  SubcMnmlt- 

tee  oo  Znvestlgstlana. 
From:  Henry  H,  Jaekaon,  chairman 
Subject:  Hearing  aid  report. 

as  part  of  tta  InveaUgation  Into  problems 
in  health  oar*  d^very.  the  Subcommittee 
staff  has  bean  oimduettng  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry  Into  the  hearing  aM  tndiistry. 

My  ^an  14.S  mllUoa  Americana  are 
atrlekan  wU^  aame  fonn  of  baarlag  dlsoctter, 
■Mw  tfeaa  half  of  ttaam  orer  age  80.  Thia  Is  a 
slsnlfleant  number  of  elderly  persons.  They 


are  entitled  to  the  best  health  care  available 
in  the  United  States. 

TTnfortonataly,  as  this  staff  study  Indicates. 
the  hearing-handicapped  do  not  always  en- 
joy profsMlonal  tnatment  at  the  bands  of 
bearing  aid  dealers. 

The  reason  for  this.  In  part,  stems  titrnx 
the  absence  of  unlversaUy  adequate  itAimB^ng 
laws  for  hearing  aid  dealers  In  Qm  States— ^9 
of  which  now  have  licensing  boards.  The  Sub- 
committee staff  has  found  that  meet  boards 
are  contndled  by  the  dealers  and  about  half 
the  dealers  were  "grandfathered"  Into  U- 
censes,  meaning  that  they  never  took  a  State- 
admlnlstared  qualifying  examination. 

This  study  is  based  on  responses  to  a  Sub- 
committee questionnaire  sent  to  the  Ucenslng 
States,  plus  contributions  from  various  Ind- 
eral agencies,  the  American  Ck)uncll  on 
Otolaryngology  and  the  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association.  To  these  agencies  and 
groups,  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks. 

In  addition.  I  wish  to  commend  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, who  requested  this  Inquiry  and  minority 
staff  which  ocmducted  the  study  and  pre- 
pM«d  this  report. 

INTBODUCnoM 

More  than  14.6  million  persons  suffer  from 
some  kind  of  hearing  problem  in  the  United 
States — about  five  percent  of  the  nation's 
population.  Moreover,  the  incidence  of  deaf- 
ness and  milder  forms  of  hearing  disability 
are  increasing;  whereas  the  Census  Bureau 
counted  47  deaf  persons  per  100,000  tn  1930, 

the  estimate  In  1970  was  203  per  100,000 ' 

almost  a  flve-fold  Increase. 

In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases,  elec- 
tronic amplification  can  help  restore  hear- 
ing. Hearing  aids  are  useful  and,  in  many 
cases,  necessary  communications  tools. 

The  hearing  aid  business  has  grown.  In  a 
few  short  years,  to  over  $160  million  a  year 
at  retail,  representing  about  800,000  units 
sold,  -niese  devices,  now  more  sophisticated 
with  the  develc^ment  of  the  transistor  serve 
a  demonstrated  need. 

Yet,  as  both  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
have  demonstrated  by  their  recent  attention 
to  the  hearing  aid  Industry,  the  delivery  sys- 
tem for  these  devlcea  Is  not  without  its  flaws. 
These  flaws  are  slgnlfleant. 

The  PTC  has  brought  antitrust  actions 
against  six  manufacturers  for  allegedly  en- 
gsging  In  exclusive  dealing  arrangements. 
The  Commission  has  also  filed  complaints 
against  six  hearing  aid  producers  for  al- 
legedly misleading  advertlaaments. 

On  June  17,  1976,  the  FTO  Issued  proposed 
trade  reguUtlons  governing  the  maiketlng 
and  sale  of  hearing  aids  that  would  gtv«  pur- 
chasers a  30-day  trial  period  and  limit 
house-to-house  sales  of  the  instruments' 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  In  May  1974  launched  a  study  of  the 
hearing  aid  delivery  system.  A  final  report 
on  that  study's  flndlngs  Issued  to  September 
1975  suggested  that  the  problems  In  the  deliv- 
ery system  centered  principally  on  the 
dealer.* 

The  HEW  task  force,  created  by  then-Sec- 
retary Caspar  W.  WeUiberger,  declared  that 
"mlsevaluation  of  a  patient's  need  f<»  a 
hearing  aid  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  a 
hearing  aid  device  whteh  Is  Ineffective,  and 
possibly  unsafe  for  its  Intended  tise,  are  the 
major  problems  of  the  hearing  aid  delivery 
system."  •' 

A  Subcommittee  staff  review  of  several 
hundred  complaints  at  the  FTC,  the  K)A 
and  in  the  fUes  of  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 
of  Illinois,  confirmed  the  task  force  finding 
Complainants  reported  that  they  were  sold 
aids  they  didn't  actuaUy  need.  Many  dealers 
who  were  complained  against  appearad  to 
lack  a  strong  sense  of  ethics  or  a  degree  of 
eompetence  sufflelent  to  evaltute  the  causes 
of  hearing  loss,  to  provide  the  proper  hearing 
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aid  if  one  was  Indicated,  or  to  refer  the  client 
to  a  doctor  specialising  in  diseases  of  tb»«UL 
Most  persons  who  purchase  hearing  «m. 
flrat  vlaU  a  hearing  aid  dealer.  As  XBanTZ 
two  out  of  ttiree  persons  with  some  tate 
of  hearing  Impairment  stop  at  the  deate 
flret,  the  HEW  task  force  reported.  TwTta 
because  States  do  not  onUxufflly  reaulM 
adults  to  obtain  a  written  reoommenda^ 
from  an  otologist  or  audlala«lst  tliat  a  hear 
Ing  aid  Is  necessary  for  a  pattsnt  to  achtove 
better  hearing.  Only  Vermont.  Hawah  and 
Minnesota  require  pi»relearanoe  by  a  doctor 
or  audiologlst.  '^'-tw 

Since  so  many  of  the  complaints  reviewed 
by  the  Subcommittee  staff  had  to  do  with 
aUeged  Incompetence  or  an  aUeged  lack  of 
bxislness  ethics,  a  great  deal  of  attenUon  was 
facused  on  dealer  training  and  State  licens- 
ing laws. 

Many  of  the  39  State  dealer  licensing 
boards  have  little  or-no  staff  or  funds  wito 
which  to  operate,  meet  infrequently,  and  are 
in  most  cases,  controlled  by  the  dealers 
Some  of  these  dealer-board  members,  by 
their  actions,  have  demonstrated  that  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  the  Interests  of  the 
consumer  upp«moet  in  their  minds,  glvlne 
the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  a  cm^ 
fllct  of  Interest. 

In  terms  of  professional  competence,  a 
hearing  aid  dealer  can  be  only  as  good  as  ttie 
quality  of  his  training.  The  National  Hearing 
Aid  Society,  the  dealer's  group.  Is  the  only 
organization  offering  a  national  program  of 
Instruction  for  dealers.  Most  of  the  llctmsed 
hearing  aid  salesmen  in  the  United  States 
have  taken  this  industry  course.  To  deter- 
mine how  complete  the  NHAS  program  it 
the  Subconmilttee  asked.three  expert  panels 
to  review  the  curriculum. 

The  experts  reported  that  the  NHAS  train- 
mg  la  inadequate,  inaccurate  and  evm 
dangerous. 

Methodology 

Since  the  most  urgent  Issues  In  the  Inquiry 
were  presented  by  complaints  agaUist  deakn 
lor  incompetence  and  unethical  behavior,  the 
Subcommittee  sought  to  detennlne  the  effl- 
^^IrSr^  *^*  dealer-training  program  offered 
by  NHAS  and  how  wen  the  State  licensing 
boards  functioned  in  exercising  oversight  for 
the  profession. 

Th9  Subcommittee  obtained  from  the 
NHAS  copies  of  this  traUUng  program  and 
submitted  them  to  expert  panels  in  three 
organizations  for  evaluation. 

Each  of  the  panels  was  asked:  Does  the 
course  equip  a  hearing  aid  dealer  to  properly 
evaluate  hearing  k»?  Does  the  course  equip 
a  bearbig  aid  dealer  to  detect  and  auJme 
hearing  disorders  requiring  medical  atten- 
won?  Does  the  course  equip  the  hearing  aid 
dealer  to  make  professional  Judgments  on 
hearing  loss  and  recommend  corrective 
action? 

The  organizations  selected  to  review  the 
NHAS  course  material  and  the  panel  mem- 
bers were: 

(1)  The  Veterans  Administration,  which 
has  provided  veterans  with  hearing  aids  since 
World  War  H.  VJi.  Administrator  Richard 
L.  Roudebush  chose  the  following  panel  to 
evaluate  the  course:  Lloyd  Bowling,  Ed  J}., 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Speech  and 
Drama  at  George  Washington  University:  Dr. 
A.  O.  Dl  Blasto,  director.  Division  of  Oto- 
laryngology, Georgetown  University  Medical 
Center;  Dr.  David  N.  P.  Fairbanks,  otolaryn- 
gology consiUtant,  Department  of  Health  and 
Mental  Hygiene,  State  of  Maryland;  Dr. 
Harry  W.  MoCurdy,  executive  director,  the 
American  Council  of  Otolaryngalogy:  Hayes 
Newby,  Ph  J>.,  chairman,  Department  of  Hear- 
ing and  Speech  Solences,  University  of  Mary- 
land; and  Philip  Boeenbwg,  FliJ>.,  Professor 
of  Audiology,  Temple  University  Ho^ltal. 

(11)  The  American  Council  of  Otolaryngol- 
ogy,' whose  hearing  oommmes  assigned  the 
following  to  review  the  oonrse:  Dr.  WUllam 
Call,  Denver,  chahman  of  ACO's  CouncU  for 
Accreditation  of  Occupational  Hearing  Con- 
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servatlon;  Dr.  Tom  McDonald.  Rochester. 
Minnesota,  who  practices  at  the  Mayo  Clinic; 
and  Dr.  Mansfield  F.  W.  Smith,  San  Jose. 
California,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Stanford  Medical  Center,  director 
of  the  Ear  Transplant  Center  of  the  North- 
em  California  Tran^lant  Bank,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  ACO's  Hearing  Committee. 

(Ill)  The  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association,'  which  assigned  to  its  review- 
ing panel  Leo  G.  Doerfler,  Ph.D.,  director  of 
Audiology  at  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Medical  Center  and 
past  president  of  ASHA;  James  P.  Jerger,  pro- 
fessor of  Audiology  at  Baylor  CoUege  of  Med- 
icine In  Houston;  and  Dr.  Raymond  E.  Jor- 
dan, retired  professor  of  Otolaryngology  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  past  execu- 
tive director  of  ACO. 

To  the  39  operating  State  dealers  licens- 
ing bocuxls,  the  Subcommittee  directed  a 
questionnaire  designed  to  elicit  Information 
about  board  make-up,  dealer  licensing  regu- 
lations, complaint  evaluation  systems  and 
disciplinary  activities.  (See  Exhibit  1,  p.  15). 
National  Hearing  Aid  Society  dealer 
training  program 

Many  hearing  aid  salesmen  in  the  United 
States  belong  to  the  National  Hearing  Aid 
Society,  which  provides  them  with  the  basic 
training  course. 

The  program  consists  of  20  home-study 
lessons,  the  answers  to  which  are  completed 
by  the  applicant  in  his  home.  These  re- 
sponses are  graded  by  a  firm  under  contract 
with  the  NHAS.  The  30  lessons  consist  of 
readings  from  three  textbooks  and  a  lesson 
summary  prepared  by  the  NHAS. 

In  May  1976,  the  IfHAS  annoimced  avail- 
abUlty  of  a  new,  more  detailed  educational 
program  for  its  membership  to  be  offered 
at  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  SUtes.  (See  Exhibit  2,  p.  16.)  How- 
ever, the  NHAS  lacks  the  authority  to  com- 
pel attendance  at  these  classes  and  cannot 
expel  from  membership  anyone  who  does 
not  sign  up.  Tlierefore,  the  20-le8son  home 
study  course  Is  still  the  basic  learning  tool 
for  NHAS  members.  It  has  not  been  termi- 
nated. 

Persons  who  successfully  complete  the  20 
lessons  are  considered  noncertlfled  members 
of  the  NHAS.  Those  who  seek  further  recog- 
nition from  the  Industry  group  must  take 
a  final  proctored  examination.  The  MHA8 
does  not  keep  records  of  the  pass-fall  ratio 
for  this  test.  The  reason  for  this  omlHalnn 
"  was  not  explained  to  the  Subcommittee.  A 
passing  grade  on  the  exam,  plus  approval 
from  local  dealers  and  other  community 
leaders  aa  to  the  character  and  credit  rating 
of  the  ^pUcant,  makes  the  candidate  eligi- 
ble for  an  NBAS  plaque,  suitable  for  (rfBoe 
hanging.  The  plaque  declares  the  bearer  to 
be  a  "certified  hearing  aid  audUdoglst."  Ap- 
proximately a,aoo  NHA8  members  are  "cer- 
tified hearing  aid  audlologlsts."  • 

The  VJL.  course  analysis  found  "much  of 
the  qieclflc  Information  Incorrect  .  .  .  (and) 
oversimplified."  It  also  fouiMl  some  data 
"presented  in  a  very  complex  manner  .  .  . 
apt  to  be  well  beyond  the  ability  of  those 
taking  the  course  to  understand."  (See  Ex- 
hibit 4,  p.  16.) 

In  one  lesson,  the  panel  found  "inade- 
quate and  misleading"  an  ear  pathology  de- 
scription relating  to  cholesteatoma.  The 
NHAS  "described  (It)  simply  as  a  tumor  of 
the  middle  ear  which  sometimes  perforates 
the  ear  drum.  Invades  the  external  audltwy 
canal,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  constant 
discharge."  The  V.A.  panel  said  the  ear  ab- 
normality Is  "one  of  the  most  dangerous 
pathologic  states  of  the  temporal  bone  with 
potentially  deadly  complications  ...  (A) 
patient  complaining  of  a  hearing  loss  due 
to  a  dry  destructive  cholesteatoma  risks  loss 
of  Ufe  If  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  de- 
layed because  his  first  contact  for  help  was 
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with  someone  Interested  only  In  the  fitting 
of  a  hearing  aid  to  Improve  the  hearing." 

Other  lessons  dealing  with  evaluatkm  of 
bearing  and  Inteipretatlon  of  test  results 
are  "quite  superficial"  and  In  some  cases 
"contrary  to  standard  clinical  procedure," 
the  V.A.  panel  said. 

It  also  found  "scarcely  a  reference  to  re- 
liance on  physicians  for  treatment  before 
fitting  an  aid."  It  found  no  reference  at  all 
to  use  of  audlologlsts  for  the  determination 
of  need  for  amplification. 

"Most  remarkable"  to  the  group  was  the 
"paucity  of  Information"  on  hearing  aids 
and  their  fitting.  It  called  the  data  on  this 
subject  "meager,  often  incorrect,  and  very 
outdated.  .  .  .  The  technical  discussion  (rf 
(he  fitting  of  hearing  aids  is  simply  wrong. 
The  lesson  on  'the  Ear  Mold'  is  10  years  be- 
hind the  times  and  does  not  Include  any 
of  the  modern  discoveries.  .  .  ." 

One  V.A.  panelist,  Hayes  Newby,  is  author 
of  Audiology,  one  of  the  three  NHAS-pre- 
scribed  texts.  Yet  the  V.A.  panel  was  unani- 
mous in  its  finding  that  the  text  reference 
material  "is  outdated  and  probably  beyond 
the  ability  of  an  Individual  with  less  than  a 
postgraduate  education  to  understand."  This 
finding  Is  most  relevant  to  the  finding  of  the 
staff  study  that  under  state  hearing  aid  li- 
censing laws,  although  minimum  dealer  edu- 
cational requirements  are  hardly  uniform, 
only  27  of  the  36  licensing  States  respond- 
ing require  dealers  to  have  at  least  a  high 
school  education. 

In  sum,  the  panel  found  the  home  study 
course  of  the  NHAS  "not  only  inadequate  but 
potentially  dangerous.  It  Is  dangerous  In 
the  same  way  that  'quack'  medicine  is  dan- 
gerous. ...  It  postpones  or  pr' vents  ade- 
quate evaluation,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  hearing  loss  and  its  accompanying  path- 
ology. Some  of  these  pathological  entities  are 
Ufe-tbreatening  and  require  immediate  and 
aggressive  medical  or  surgical  treatment." 
(emphasis  added) 

The  American  Council  of  Otolaryngology 
panel  aaked  the  Subcommittee  to  obtain  from 
the  NHAS  a  model  final  examination  and  the 
pass-faU  ratio  on  these  tests.  The  NHAS  re- 
fused to  provide  a  final  exan.lnatlon,  main- 
taining that  it  was  proprietary  data.  It  also 
told  the  Subcommittee  that  it  kept  no  pass- 
f  aU  ratio  statistics. 

Itie  NHAS  did  report  the  number  of  per- 
sons enrolled  In  the  program  and  the  num- 
ber passing  the  final  exam  to  become  "certi- 
fied hearing  aid  audlologlsts"  from  1970-74. 
This  data  was  turned  over  to  ACO.  It  showed: 

Number 

paasirm 

Number       final 

Tear:  enrolled      exam 

1970  — - 412  244 

1971 BVr  306 

1972 61T  266 

1973 _-  411  318 

1974 870  231 

ACO  said,  after  a  review  of  the  ciurlculum, 
that  "the  Basic  Home  Study  Course  of  the 
National  Hearing  Aid  Society  ...  is  far  too 
technical  and  beyond  the  scope  of  the  simple 
salesman  to  comprehend  in  any  effective 
manner.  Most  of  the  material  has  been  writ- 
ten for  professionals  with  college  and  post- 
graduate education."  (See  Exhibit  6,  p.  21.) 

Lacking  a  copy  of  the  final  exam,  wbleb 
would  show  whether  the  test  actuaUy  meas- 
ures comprehension  of  the  course  materials, 
and  not  having  any  data  on  bow  many  per- 
sons took  the  final  exam,  bow  many  passed 
or  failed  It,  the  ACO  panel  said  It  was  "\m- 
able  to  determine  the  adequacy  and  abUlty 
of  the  National  Hearing  Aid  Society  training 
program  to  equip  their  dealers  as  to  the 
fitting  and  selling  of  hetu-lns  aids." 

The  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Asso- 
ciation, the  national  audlologlsts'  group, 
found  the  course  did  not  equip  a  dealer  to 
properly  evaluate  hearing  loes,  detect  and 
analyse  hearing  disorders  requiring  medical 


attention,  or  make  prafessional  Judgments  on 
hearing  loss  and  recommend  corrective  ac- 
tion. (Sas  BxhiUt  «.  p.  23.) 

ASHA's  panel  said  bearing  loss  evaluation 
"is  given  extremely  superficial  treatment." 
It  quoted  from  the  NHAS  lesson  on  hearing 
testing  that  recommended  a  "quiet  room"  for 
that  purpose.  "No  reference  Is  given,"  said 
ASHA,  "to  the  American  National  Standards 
Institute  standard  that  q>eclfies  acceptable 
ambient  noise  levels  for  testing  bearing." 

As  for  bow  well  equipped  a  dealer  who  has 
completed  the  course  is  to  detect  and  analyze 
hearing  disorders  requiring  medical  atten- 
tion, ASHA's  panel  found: 

"The  student  is  told  of  the  various  medical 
conditions  which  may  exist,  but  nowhere  Is 
he  told  how  to  recognize  them  In  a  client  or 
what  factors  to  consider  in  raising  an  index 
of  suspicion.  The  very  common  perforations 
or  ruptures  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  for 
example,  are  covered  in  exactly  eight  lines. 
This  Important  question  of  how  to  recognize 
or  even  suspect  the  existence  of  a  perforation 
from  visual  or  audiometrlc  measurement  Is 
not  even  mentioned.  Yet  this  la  the  most 
common  medical  problem  that  the  hearing 
aid  dealer  is  likely  to  encounter,  and  failure 
to  recognize  its  presence  in  a  particular  client 
can  have  potentially  serious  consequences." 

It  said  "a  hearing  aid  dealer  would  not  be 
competent,  as  a  result  of  completing  this 
course,  to  accurately  evaluate  hearing." 

As  did  the  V.A.  panel,  the  ASHA  group 
foimd  some  o'  the  course  material  inac- 
curate: 

"It  Is  stated  (in  the  NHAS  lessons)  that  a 
sensory-neural  hearing  loss  'Is  more  difficult 
(If  not  Impossible)  to  treat  medically.'  Such 
an  emphasis  could  easily  be  misinterpreted  to 
mean  that  a  medical  evaluation  Is  tmneces- 
sary.  Quite  the  contrary,  certain  sensory- 
neural  hearing  impairments  are  amenable  to 
medical  treatment  and  some  are  indications 
of  a  Ufe-tbreatening  condition,  requiring 
swift  medical  intervention." 

As  for  the  dealer's  abUlty  to  make  profes- 
sional judgments  on  hearing  loss  and  rec- 
ommend corrective  action,  AI^A's  evaltiatlon 
team  said  that  "because  of  Its  extremely  sup- 
erficial nature  and  because  it  approaches  the 
subject  tn  a  purely  descriptive  rather  than 
interpretative  manner,  the  bearing  aid  dealer 
who  completes  the  course  would  stOl  be  111- 
prepared  to  make  the  kinds  of  objective  pro- 
fessional Judgments  and  recommendations 
necessary  for  the  satisfactory  and  ethlctJ  re- 
habilitation of  patients  with  hearing  Impair- 
ment." 
State  licensing  lows  and  their  enforcement 

Hearing  aid  dealer  licensing  laws  are  rela- 
tively new.  Oregon  was  the  first  State  to  en- 
act a  licensing  Uw  In  i960.  Most  of  the  39 
States  with  licensing  provialons  enacted  them 
within  the  last  five  years. 

There  are  sllghtiy  more  than  6,700  licensed 
dealers  in  the  United  Statea  Neariy  60  per- 
cent, more  than  2,500  of  them,  have  never 
taken  a  licensing  exam.  Tbey  have  been 
"grandfathered"  into  licensas  by  virtus  of 
their  dealer  activity  prior  to  the  law's  com- 
ing Into  being. 

For  the  most  part,  control  of  the  licensing 
board  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers.  In 
effect,  they  regulate  themselves.  In  35  States, 
dealers  either  outnumber  the  other  board 
members,  or  comprise  at  least  oce-balf  of  the 
panel.  In  only  four  States  are  there  more 
professional  and  lay  members  than  there  are 
dealers. 

A  detaUed   inquiry   into   how  one   State 

licensing  board  conducted  its  businesa,  whUe 

controlled,  5-4,  by  dealers,  illustrates  some  of 

the  problems  occurring  in  licensing  States. 

The  Kentucky  Expertenoe 

Documents  obtained  by  the  staff,  as  well 
as  sworn  aflldavlts  provided  to  tbs  Sobcom- 
mittee,  show  that  the  Kentucky  Board  for 
licensing  hearing  aid  dsalers  was  and  Is 
plagued  by  internecine  warfare. 

Interest  in  the  Kentucky  board's  operation 


first  Moee  wben  lUff  leaned  that  Um  Sub- 
OMnmlttM  q«iminnw|ji>  vms  oOeaUy  n- 
lect«d.  MlnntM  tt  ttt*  IfovnriMr  tt,  Wti, 
bowd  mwMiit  tfww  ihaX  ft  <ieeMa«  not  to 

ftnswor  any  of  tho  qoacUoiu.  <8m  BdUMt  7. 
p.ae.) 

The  Suboommlttoe  aaslgned  staff  to  Intor- 
vtew  Bantueky  officials  regarding  the  board's 
openMona. 

A  Iwdlwy  crmc  erf  the  Kentucky  board  Is 
Dr.  LOalyoo  Akara,  associate  professor  ot 
aocWpgy  »t  the  TTnlTenity  of  LouisrlUe.  the 
conaomer  member  of  the  bomrd  and  one  of 
the  attftaal  architects  of  the  law  creating  tht 
board. 

Dr.  Akers,  In  a  sworn  ailldaTlt  describing 
her  fmatntlons  In  working  with  the  dealer, 
membera  who  control  the  board,  now  be- 
lleraa  the  law  Is  virtually  useless.  "Since  the 
board  tends  to  represent  the  association  of 
bemng^d  dealera  more  than  it  does  any 
othsr  segment,  the  board  tends  to  do  less  in 
serdng  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  is  glTlng 
I^ttanMS'  to  acttTltles  that  are  highly  ques- 
ttonabto,"  ahe  aald.  (See  Exhibit  8,  p.  37.) 

Dr.  Aken  noted  that  the  board  chairman. 
Chatlaa  K.  stone,  permitted  his  son  to  be 
graadfktttered  into  a  license.  According  to  an 
affldsnt  signed  by  his  son,  he  was  14  when 
**•  h«t»n  working  in  his  father's  store.  (See 
EdUhtt ».?.».) 

Or-  Akm  also  complained  that  the  board 
chalnBcn  does  not  turn  over  to  her  constuner 
complalnta  received  by  the  board.  She  said 
that  Mr.  Stone,  the  chairman,  and  Marlon 
Boberta,  the  board's  former  secretary-treas- 
urer, "repeatedly  told  me  they  took  care  of 
complalnta  amicably  by  telephone  and  they 
h»w  new  provided  me  with  the  complaints 
reoelTMl  hy  them." 

Mr.  Stone  denied  Dr.  Akers'  charge.  He 
•aid  that  aU  complaints  were  "Imnight  be- 
fore the  board  and  laid  on  the  table"  and 
that  Dr.  Akers  was  never  denied  any  com- 
plaints. 

She  alao  told  at  an  Instance  In  which  one 
board  mamhar.  Marlon  Roberts,  a  Richmond, 
Kentoeky.  dealer,  algned  as  a  apoaaar  for  a 
candidate  who  had  api41ed  to  take  the  license 
"MHlnattot.  Dr.  Akers  said  ahe  asked  Mr. 
Roberta  If  ha  had  actually  supervised  tiie 
dMl«r'a  voik  for  aU  months  as  req\ilied  by 
law.  "Be  replied  that  the  man  owed  him 
•4,000  and  he  moat  get  it  back,  so  he  was 
going  to  Men  an  affldarlt  swearing  that  he 
haa  qpooaond  the  man  for  sts  months,"  she 
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I>r.  Akera'  reocdleetlon  on  thto  Usoe  was 
confirmed  by  Mrs.  Norma  Jean  Phillips,  the 
■epieeeiUatlTe  tnm  tba  Kentucky  Bureau  for 
■Htt^aarvloaB  en  the  Board.  In  an  afldavlt 

;5t  5??"^  "*•  P-  •*)  •  "■»•  nmipa  aald 
tt^/fc-Wflwiita  told  her  that  tha  man  he 
waa  ^aaaoetas  wae  "not  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. But  he  aald  ha  had  about  $*jaoo  In- 

Syfnmi  ^^t^^uS^  *  buBlnees  relatlon- 
ah^  rniiiiMiliiJ  «itk  a  daalaaAlp.  .  .  .  Aa  a 
maut.  m  ovaar  to  regain  his  money,  he  told 
"*•  ii***  ***  '*o*oa  but  to  get  him  Into 
tbahaanng  aM  bnstneas  through  tha  ttcens- 
hig  imeaduiu"  ao  that  the  dealer  could  earn 
raon^  money  to  repay  Mr.  Roberts.  (In  an 
mw^low.  Mr.  Boberte  denied  having  said 

In     January      1974,      Marion      Roberts, 
Charlaa  M.  Stotie.  Arthur  A.  Azar.  liany  j 
iRaok  M.  smth.  aU  board  mam- 

„..„..  "*S^?*  ^  '***^  organiaed  the 
atocfcj  Ooilafa  at  Otometry.   later  re- 
named  the  Hatlonal  CoUege  of  otometry  In 
lu  ratal ua.  the  tnatttutlon  offered  a  flve- 

_    of  which 
_  ..a*    »    "Doctor    of 

UMtm*    ^   eiS^ '.:-..  *"*"**    chargea    were 
Urted    aa   WOO   par   aemeeter,    payable    in 

•«^»o».  Tbm  ooUaga  camptv  was  listed  in 

""T*  literature  aa  90K  Oerl  I,ane  in 

Kantacky.  Iliat  addiaaa  la  the 

I  •  llirti  •  aid  daalacAhi  owned  hf 


the  S-year  oourses  offered  at  the  campus 
included  BngllBh.  history,  biology,  physics, 
gwefiuaant,  asorology,  idiarmacology,  ethics 
and  Jurlsprudenoe,  and  business  manage- 
ment. 

At  Its  meeting  on  November  Ifl,  1974,  the 
board  heard  a  suggestion  from  board 
member-dealer  NalSM',  one  of  the  "regents" 
of  the  Natioaal  Ck>llege  of  Otometry,  ttiat  the 
coUege  be  <^claUy  commended  tor  ite  work. 
The  minutes  of  the  meeting  say:  'Xarry 
Nalser  made  a  strong  complimentary  state- 
ment regarding  the  College  of  Otometry  at 
Rlchmimd,  Kentucky.  He  suggeated  that 
the  Secretary  send  a  letter  to  this  College  of 
Otometry  wishing  them  good  luck  and 
Godspeed." 

Shortly  thereafter,  Roberts,  on  stationery 
of  the  National  College  of  Otometry,  wrote 
several  hearing  aid  dealers  around  the  state 
Inviting  them  to  a  three^*»t_8emlnar  on  the 
campus  at  which  "certmed  otoni&trlst"  wall 
plaques  would  be  is-siied  to  those  who  paid 
the  «60  fee  for  attendance.  The  letter  began - 
"Our  State  lloenalng  board  has  approved  the 
'National  College  of  Otometry'  and  are  (sic) 
In  the  process  of  writing  the  College  of 
Otometry  a  commendation."  (emphasis 
added) 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  show  that  the 
board  never  did  vote  approval  of  the  col- 
lege. A  formal  motion  to  approve  was  neither 
offered  nor  voted  upon. 

The  connection  between  the  dealer-board 
members  and  the  college  was  the  subject  of 
concern  to  an  audlologlst-board  member. 
William  W.  Oreen,  a  director  of  the  Clinic  for 
Communicative  Disorders  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  Medical  School,  In  an  affidavit 
to  the  Subcommittee,  said:  "I  think  the 
♦National  College  of  Otometry^  Is  an  expedi- 
tious way  to  obtain  some  kliid  of  status  for 
hearmg  aid  dealers  and  that  use  of  the  term 
VuttOed  Otometrlst,'  Is  of  tremendous 
abuse  to  the  consumer  and  misleading  to  the 
public."  (See  Exhibit  11,  p.  32.) 

On  Aprtl  8,  1978,  Kentucky  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ed  W.  amoock  twought  a  compUlnt 
against  the  National  College  of  Otometrv, 
includmg  Roberts  and  Azar  as  co-defendant 
(See  Exhibit  12,  p.  M.)  In  the  complaint,  it 
was  charged  that  the  college  and  Its  officers 
were  engaged  In  "false,  misleading  or  decep- 
tlce  acts  or  practices  In  the  conduct  of  any 
trade  or  commerce." 

The  compUlnt  caUed  for  the  school  to 
cease  offering  degrees  that  It  had  no  power 
to  confer. 

It  said  that  If  the  coUege  was  permitted 
to  continue  Its  operations,  it  would  "cause 
immediate  and  irreparable  harm,  loss  and 
injury  to  the  public  In  that  those  who  are 
induced  to  participate  in  defendante'  pro- 
grams wlU  part  with  substantUl  sums  of 
money  and  obtain  degrees  and/or  certificates 
which  are  worthless  and  misleading;  and 
members  of  the  public  who  seek  advice  or  as- 
sistance from  recipients  of  defendants'  de- 
grees and  certificates,  will  part  with  sub- 
stuitlal  simis  of  money  and  risk  sm-Ious  and 
irreparable  damage  to  their  hearing  health." 
On  May  38,  197B,  the  dealer-board  mem- 
bers who  ran  the  "conege"  agreed  In  Madi- 
son County  Circuit  Court  to  terminate  all  of 
the  acttvittea  alleged  in  the  state's  complaint 
(See  bfaiut  IS,  p.  43.) 

Roberts  deeimed  to  comment  on  the  court 
action.  Asar  said  he  had  assumed  the  col- 
lege's operation  was  legal  but  that  after  the 
ault  was  filed,  "the  publicity  was  bad."  He 
aald  he  wanted  the  suit  settled  quickly  and 
therefore  oonaented  to  the  agreement. 
Arkansas  Abuse 


October  28,  1975 


October  28,  1975 
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were  listed  In 

tb»  aataloff  aa  "Bagenta"  of  the  college  and 


Kentucky  Is  not  the  only  state  with  dis- 
affected non-dealer  board  members. 

In  Arkansas,  an  audlologlst  member  ot  the 
atate's  Board  of  Bearing  Aid  Dtspcnseis  pro- 
Tldad  tha  Soboammlttaa  with  her  own  vlmn 
on  the  conduct  of  the  board,  separate  and 
diatlact  from  what  was  submitted  by  its 
aeeiatary-tieaaurtt  (See  ExblblU  14  and  15 
pp.  45-47.) 


Mrs.  Sharon  Graham,  tha  board  pnaldaat 
took  issue  with  aona  of  tha  anaimi  »*, 
Tided  by  the  boardls  aecretary-twasuier.^' 

a«erted  that  although  tha  law  required  that 
dealera  must  be  high  aBhool  graduates.  'th«» 
are  mm  in  tUs  state  holding  Ucensesl^ 
did  not  complete  high  echoed." 

Mrs.  Graham  observed  In  her  letter  that 
^♦^°^  ;'has  been  a  very  Inefltectlve  agency 
of  the  State."  Mra.  C^aham  said  It  had  be«a 
"very  Ineffectual  in  causing  any  chana*  in 
the  dispensing  system  tor  hearing  aldsaud 
has  In  all  practicality  done  nothis^  but  mis- 
lead the  public  by  allowing  hearing  aid  deal- 
ers to  state  that  they  are  now  licensed  by 
the  state  of  Arkansas  to  fit  and  dispease 
hearing  aids,  therefore  creating  the  imace 
in  the  consumer's  mind  that  they  are  «me. 
cially  or  professionally  trained  to  do  so!^ 
Budgeting 
Based  on  responses  to  the  State  question- 
naires, both  the  NBAS  and  the  manufac- 
turers rely  on  State  licensing  agencies  to 
police  the  dealers.  Yet,  few  of  the  States  were 
found  to  employ  full-time  professional  staff 
members  to  oversee  the  dealers.  Most  board 
budgets  are  minlscule  and  sometimes  non- 
existent.  In   most   SUtes,   boards   transact 
business  only  Infrequently. 

In  all,  only  nine  States  employ  full-time 
professional  staff  to  serve  the  boards  Only 
seven  States— Florida,  Michigan,  MIsslssipDl 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  California— spend 
more  than  $20,000  a  year  administering  the 
dealer  licensing  laws.  Eight  States  spend  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $20,000:  16  spend  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000;  seven  spend  less  than 
$5,000  and  six  have  no  separate  operatlne 
budget.  ' 

Even  when  a  State  licensing  board  has 
enough  money  for  adequate  dealer  screening 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  agency  wui 
use  Its  staff  to  Insure  that  only  reputable 
persons  are  admitted  to  the  profession 

In  California,  the  licensing  board  granted 
a  Ucense  to  a  man  who  had  Informed  them 
that  he  had  been  convicted  of  sodomy  with 
a  sheep,  as  well  as  several  more  common 
crimes,  Including  assault. 

On  February  6,  1075,  the  licensing  board 
began  proceedings  to  rescind  this  dealer's 
license.  This  was  shortly  after  the  board 
hired  a  new  executive  secretary. 
Dealers  and  facOitiea 
A  basic  tool  of  the  hearing  aid  salesman  U 
the  audiometer,  whleb  measures  hearing 
abUlty.  Yet,  in  14  Statea.  then  is  no  SUte 
system  to  check  the  oaUbration  of  theaa  de- 
vices. In  most  States  that  provide  for  calibra- 
tion, dealers  are  simply  required  to  file  an 
annual  certificate  with  the  board  that  their 
equipment  has  been  calibrated.  Just  how 
well  this  voluntary  reporting  system  works  is 
uiiclear.  Mrs.  Graham,  tha  Arkansas  board 
member,  in  whoee  State  an  annual  report  la 
required,  says: 

"There  are  dealers  In  this  State  who  still 
hold  licenses  and  who  have  never  had  their 
equipment  properly  calibrated,  so  It  is  rather 
easy  to  see  that  this  has  not  In  the  past  been 
enforced  by  the  board.  Also,  there  is  no  sys- 
tem for  approving  tboae  persons  or  agencies 
who  are  currently  calibrating  equipment  In 
this  state  as  It  haa  been  our  experience  that 
some  are  qualified  whUe  others  are  not.  In 
addition,  noany  dealers  In  thla  state  are  cur- 
rently fitting  hearing  aids  and  do  not  have 
in  their  possession  all  of  the  Instnmaentatlon 
neeeseary  for  perforntlng  the  tests  which  are 
required  by  Uw." 

A  principal  concern  of  the  Subcommittee 
inquiry  was  the  expertise  of  the  hearing  aid 
dealer.  State  education  and  training  require- 
ments for  dealera  vary  widely.  Nevada,  Watb- 
Ington  and  Iowa  have  no  educational  re- 
quirements at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  S7 
States  require  high  school  graduation  or  its 
equivalent  before  tnuanee  ot  a  lloense.  How 
carefuUy  this  Is  adhered  to  la  cobjeet  to 
question.  At  least  In  Arkanaaa,  aays  Mrs. 
Graham,  the  law  Is  not  always  heeded. 
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Many  dealers  obtain  whatever  trainiag  they 
receive  from  dealers  already  licensed.  lu  most 
States,  a  majority  of  the  dealers  who  train 
their  salesmen  never  themselveB  took  a  State 
qualifying  examination.  Only  seven  States 
require  training  other  than  apprenticeship 
under  a  licensed  dealer.  The  additional  train- 
ing consists  of  the  NBAS  home  study  course 
or  a  program  offered  by  a  hearing  aid  manu- 
factvirer.  Only  Virginia  required  license  ap- 
plicants to  take  a  college  level  course  before 
conferring  a  license. 

Dealers  control  most  of  the  boards;  mauy 
of  these  dealer-board  members  who  designed 
the  tests  were  themselves  grandfathered  into 
their  licenses.  In  nine  States,  the  qualifying 
examination  is  an  Industry  exam,  conceived 
and  distributed  by  the  industry  group.  In 
each  of  these  States,  the  boards  have  low 
budgets,  no  full-time  help  and  meet  in- 
frequently. 

Complaint  Handling 

The  complaint-filing  procedures  and  com- 
plaint-handling procedures,  and  their  ad- 
judication vary  widely  among  State  licensing 
boards. 

The  procedure  by  which  an  aggrieved  citi- 
zen brings  a  complaint  against  a  dealer  is. 
In  many  cases,  quite  complex.  Of  the  39 
States,  only  20  take  grievances  by  telephone. 
The  other  19  do  not.  Moreover,  eight  States 
require  complaints  to  be  submitted  in  writ- 
ing on  a  special  form.  This  means  the  hear- 
ing aid  user  may  have  to  write  the  board 
twice  before  an  Investigation  of  his  grievance 
can  even  begin. 

Investigations,  when  commenced,  are  often 
cursory.  Frequently,  a  dealer-board  member 
will  visit  with  the  dealer  complained  against 
and  attempt  an  Informal  settlement  of  the 
Issue  without  prior  discussion.  In  some  cases, 
hearings  will  follow  any  failure  to  resolve 
the  grievance  by  persuasion. 

Seldom  is  a  law  enforcement  agency  called 
In  to  prosecute  a  dealer  who  is  alleged  to 
have  acted  frandulently  or  otherwise  Illegally. 

A  more  aggressive  investigative  effort  is 
generally  made  by  State  boards  with  fiUl- 
tlme  staff  members,  who  will  often  obtain 
documents  and  affidavits  in  following-up  s 
complaint. 

The  number  of  complaints  filed  with  a 
State  board  appears  to  be  largely  related  to 
the  aggressiveness  witli  which  a  board  la 
known  publicly  to  pursue  Incompetent  or 
imethlcal  dealers.  Florida,  with  an  active 
board,  has  received  212  complaints  since 
1970.  Louisiana,  by  contrast,  has  had  only 
10  In  that  same  period. 

In  general,  boards  with  the  largest  budgets, 
most  fraquent  meetings,  and  fiUltime  staffs 
received  more  complaints  than  the  rest. 

Of  the  2,600  complaints  taUled  among  29 
States  between  1070-74,  most  dealt  with  fail- 
ure to  refund  or  return  deposits,  dissatisfac- 
tion with  service  and  repairs,  misleading  ad- 
vertising, and  misrepresentation  of  the  prod- 
uct's ability  to  restore  hearing. 

Of  34  States  answering  the  question  about 
the  number  of  dealer  suspensions  or  revoca- 
tions, 16  reported  no  sxispenslons  or  revoca- 
Uons  of  any  kind.  In  aU,  there  were  126 
revocations  and  suspensions,  of  which  34 
were  for  unethical  behavior.  Almost  half — 
41 — were  simply  failure  to  renew  a  license. 
Since  1970,  only  seven  civil  prosecutions  by 
law  enforcement  authorities  were  brought 
against  dealers,  and  these  occtured  in  four 
States.  During  the  same  period,  there  were  16 
criminal  prosecutions  in  7  States,  10  of  which 
resulted  In  fines  or  Imprisonment. 

MKDICAI.   CLZASANCE 

One  suggested  method  of  limiting  the  risk 
to  hearing-impaired  Americans  is  to  require 
a  heturlng  health  professional — an  otologist 
or  audlologlst — to  make  the  initial  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  an  aid  Is  indicated.  Both 
the  NHAS  and  the  Hearing  Aid  Industry  Con- 
ference in  May  1975  announced  support  of  a 
policy  whereby  hearing  aid  purchasers  should 


obtain  "medical  clearance"  before  visiting  a 
hearing  aid  dealer.  However,  anyone  could 
avoid  the  necessity  of  visiting  a  medical  spe- 
cialist before  purchasing  an  aid  by  signing 
a  waiver,  under  the  Industry  guideline.  But, 
at  the  State  level,  only  Minnesota,  Vermont 
and  Hawaii  require  an  examination  by  a  phy- 
sician or  audlologlst  before  a  hearing  aid  sale 
to  anyone  Is  legal. 

Adults  in  most  States  are  deemed  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  when  It  comes  to 
hearing  aids,  whUe  In  26  States  children  are 
given  some  degree  of  protection.  Nine  States 
have  no  requirement  of  medical  or  audlologl- 
cal  examination  before  sale  of  an  aid,  even  to 
children. 

Of  the  26  States  attempting  (.0  protect  chil- 
dren against  the  purchase  of  an  aid  they  may 
not  need,  14  formally  require  a  medical  or 
audlological  examination,  while  12  reqvilre  • 
only  a  dealer  recommendation  that  the  child 
obtain  such  au  examination.  However,  the 
definition  of  a  child  varies  considerably.  In 
Rhode  Island,  Mississippi  end  Alabama, 
the  mandatory  audlological  or  physician's 
work-up  expires  at  age  11.  In  Washington, 
New  Jersey,  Montana,  Missouri,  Maine  and 
Idaho,  a  child  is  protected  until  reaching  18, 
for  purposes  of  hearing  aid  fitting. 
Federal  system 

In  contrast  with  the  varying  State  require- 
ments on  prior  professional  examination  of  a 
hearing-Impaired  pei'son  before  visiting  a 
dealer,  all  Federal  agencies  involved  in  pay- 
ing for  heai-ing  aids  require  a  hearing  health 
professional — an  audlologlst  or  doctor — to 
make  an  evaluation  first. 

The  VA.,  as  well  as  the  Social  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  and  Medical  Services 
Administration,  both  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  provide 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  hearing  aids.  But 
neither  will  allocate  a  penny  until  a  physi- 
cian or  audlologlst  has  examined  the  patient 
and  determined  that  an  aid  Is  needed.  (See 
Exhibits  16,  17,  and  18,  pp.  48-58.) 

Most  notable  of  the  Federal  agencies  which 
provide  funds  for  hearing  aids  Is  the  Veter- 
ans Administration.  Adimnlstrator  Richard 
Roudebush,  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Percy,  out- 
lined his  views  on  the  need  for  medical  lu- 
volvment  in  the  delivery  of  hearing  aids: 

"The  medical  treatntent  of  hearing  Im- 
pairment should  be  conducted  by  physicians 
specializing  lu  otolarygology,  and  the  reha- 
bilitative component  should  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  audlologists.  Determination 
of  the  need  for  a  hearing  aid  should  be  made 
by  qualified  objective  professionals  whose 
goal  is  rehabilitation,  not  the  furtherance  of 
a  vested  interest.  A  hearing  aid  is  an  electron- 
ic device  which  simply  makes  sound  loud«r. 
It  is  used  most  effectively  by  a  hearlng-lm* 
paired  person  when  it  Is  regarded  as  part  of 
the  rehabilitation  program.  The  treatment  of 
impaired  hearing,  whether  by  surgical  or 
prosthetic  means,  is  best  managed  in  a  medi- 
cal setting." 

A  compelling  argument  against  Federal  In- 
volvement In  supporting  hearing  aid  pur- 
chases today  Is  made  by  the  HEW  umt  re- 
sponsible for  administration  of  the  Medicare 
program. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Subcommittee,  Irwin 
Wolksteln,  Deputy  Director  for  Program  Pol- 
Icy  In  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance,  ex- 
plained why  Medicare  does  not  allow  funds 
to  ba  used  for  hearing  aids. 

Wolksteln  said  that  data  gathered  by  Con- 
gress and  by  HSWs  Hearing  Aid  Task  Force 
suggests  that  "a  significant  portion  of  the 
costs  of  bearing  aids  and  bearing  health 
care  Is  due  to  the  nattue  of  the  hearing  aid 
delivery  system."  (See  Exhibit  19,  p.  68.) 

He  noted  that  aids  are  scdd  through  local 
dealers  "and  not  through  a  sjrstsm  controlled 
by  profeaslonals  that  might  be  oounted  on 
for  sslf-poUdag."  Wolksteln  said  further: 

"The  dealers  and  distributors  who  hat« 
the  proper  equipment  and  formal  training  m 
audio!  og>'  and  hearing  loss  problems  which 


are  necessary  to  correctly  evaluate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  an  Individual's  hearing  impair- 
ment seem  to  be  a  minority  of  those  In  the 
business.  The  probable  coi>sequence  is  that 
some  people  who  cannot  be  helped  by  hear- 
ing aids  at  aU  are  fitted  with  them,  others 
are  not  sold  the  type  of  aid  that  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  them  and  still  others  with 
ear  diseases  that  should  be  treated  by  other 
means  than  a  hearing  aid  are  not  appropri- 
ately referred  when  seen  by  a  dealer. " 
Findings  and  BecomTnendations 

The  staff  study  set  out  to  determine  how 
well-trained  hearing  aid  dealers  are  and  how 
well  state  licensing  units  were  doing  'heir 
job. 

But  the  inquiry  turned  up  evidence  which 
goes  far  beyond  these  two  issues  and  suggests 
that  Immediate  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
respousible  Federal  agencies  to  remedy  the 
problems  uncovered. 

The  staff  found  that: 

( 1 )  Nearly  50  percent  of  the  llceui<ed  hear- 
ing aid  dealers  in  the  umted  States  have 
never  taken  a  State-admlntstered  qualifying 
ex.amluatlon. 

<2)  Even  those  who  have  taken  that  ex- 
amination are  Inadequately  trained,  since 
Che  educational  program  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Hearing  Aid  Society  is  viewed  by  hear- 
ing health  profeeslonals  as  incomplete,  in- 
accurate and  often  Incomprehensible  to 
salesmen.  These  experts  believe  the  NHAS 
home-study  course  Is  "potentially  dangerous  " 
to  the  hearing- impau-ed  since  dealers,  lack- 
ing the  expertise,  can  misinterpret  a  condi- 
tion that  requires  urgent  medical  care  and 
sell  au  aid,  instead  of  referring  the  client  to 
a  doctor  for  treatment. 

|3)  Many  iiearlng  aid  purchasers  are  dia- 
satlafied  with  their  dealers,  charging  errors  In 
flttlng  and  ethical  lapses.  Tlie  fact  that  there 
have  been  2,383  complaints  lodged  with  Stat*; 
licensing  agencies  in  a  universe  of  only  6,700 
dealers  over  a  five-year  period.  In  view  of  the 
obstacles  mauy  boards  have  placed  in  the 
path  of  filing  a  grievance,  suggests  the  extent 
and  intensity  of  user  uuhapplness  with  many 
dealers.  Moreover,  the  uiunber  of  con^lainUi 
bled  with  the  39  license  States  is  hardly  rep- 
resentative of  the  total,  since  hundreds  more 
flow  Into  the  FDA,  FTC,  Congressional  offices, 
local  com>umer  protection  offices  and  the  in- 
dii6try-sponM>red  Better  Hearing  Institute 
iiom  hearing  aid  purchasers  who  are  not 
aware  of  or  feel  they  cannot  count  on  their 
6tate  licensing  boards. 

f4)  Pollow-up  tiser  complaints  by  State 
boards  is  haphazard  at  beet,  since  moet  of  the 
licensing  unite  have  little  or  no  money  or  re- 
liources  to  police  dealers  and  only  a  handful 
have  any  professkmal  staff  to  perform  theu- 
legal  responsibilities. 

(5)  Moet  State  licensing  agencies  are  oon- 
trolied  by  dealers — noany  of  whom  have  been 
grandfathered  into  licensure.  These  dealers 
are  often  reeponsliile  for  the  drafUng  ta  loop- 
hole-ridden laws  in  the  first  place.  Once  on 
the  board,  these  dealers  frequently  band  to- 
gether to  frustrate  consumer  members.  Affi- 
davits and  other  documents  show  that  these 
dealer-board  members  sometimes  act  in  ways 
that  smack  of  cronyism  and  a  profound  lack 
of  concmi  for  the  consumer. 

(«)  In  i>early  lialf  the  States,  no' system 
exists  by  which  the  licensing  agency  can 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  heiunug  measure- 
ment Instruments  used  by  dealers.  In  most 
of  the  States  requiring  calibration,  all  the 
dealer  need  do  is  file  an  annual  eertmeste 
stating  that  his  equipment  has  been  cali- 
brated. This  is  hardly  a  guaiantee  of  accu- 
racy and  no  assurance  whatever  for  many 
hearing-Impaired  Americana  that  tha  re- 
sult of  a  dealer's  teet  Is  a  true  reflection  of 
hearing  ability.  A  mistake  by  a  maol^lne 
could  have  serious  msdlcal  oonsequenoes. 

(7)  Although  only  three  States  require  a 
physician's  or  audlologtst's  written  recom- 
mendation before  sale  of  a  hearlag  aid  to 
anyone,  no  Federal  agency  that  pays  for  aMs 
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wlU  ^>eiul  a  penny  of  taxpayer's  money  on 
ah  aid  until  It  has  audi  a  proAaaloaal  tvoom- 
niendatlon  ^McUyi&g  a  patienfb  naM  for  an 
aid. 

(8)  The  Inatotence  by  sMne  In  tbe  Indus- 
try ttoat  dealer  lloen«lng  laws  protect  the 
bearing-Impaired  from  abuses  at  tbe  hands 
of  dealan  u  wholly  unsubstantiated.  In 
^ooM  oaaee,  It  lends  a  false  sense  of  security 
to  peiBons  In  need  of  professional  care  who 
confer  unwarranted  trust  on  a  dealer. 

(9)  efforts  by  industry  officials  to  secure 
coverage  for  their  product  under  any  na- 
tional health  insurance  law  must  be  con- 
•Idered  in  tbe  ll^t  of  the  present  flaws  In 
the  delivery  system.  While  hearing  aids  are 
Important  and  medically  indicated  in  many 
caaea,  for  national  health  lns\u«nce  to  cov- 
er thdr  purchase  under  the  present  delivery 
system  could  jeopardize  the  hearing  health 
of  milUons. 

In  summary,  the  staiT  found  that  many 
hearing  aid  dealers  are  not  properly  trained 
and  the  States  which  license  them  have,  for 
**»•  nioet  part,  failed  to  piu^ue  an  aggressive 
effort  to  protect  the  145  million  hearing, 
unpaired  Americans. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  proper  educa- 
tion and  training  for  dealers  and  a  less  than 
half-hearted  attempt  by  the  States  to  police 
the  more  than  6.700  dealers  under  their 
Juriadiction,  the  Subcommittee  st«ff  urgently 
reoommends  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Health.  KducaUon  and  Welfare,  which  has 
deareut  legislative  authority  in  this  area. 
preserlptton  devices.  This  action  is  the  only 
MTtata  method  available  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  insure  that  hearing-impaired 
persons  are  protected  from  dealers  who  are 
neither  adequately  trained  nor  competent  to 
diagnose  disorders  of  the  ear.  Hearing-im- 
paired persons  are  entitled  to  professional 
treatment. 

Sec:cmdly.  since  many  of  tl)e  States  have 
faUed  so  badly  in  their  task  of  policing  the 
dealers  In  the  interest  of  the  hard-of-hear- 
ing.  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  WMfare  should  quickly  create  an  Inter- 
dladpllnary  panel.  Including  lawyers,  audlo- 
i**!^  otoJ*nmgologlsts  and  hearing  aid 
.  ^'  *P  **'*  •  niodel  State  lloenaing 
la«~4le«atd  of  "grandfather"  loopholes 
whl6h  haw  been  lobbied  into  law  by  deal- 
ers group*— to  undo  the  damage.  Such  a 
law  sbonld  require  for  all  dealers  profes- 
sional training  programs  that  will  satisfy 
the  medical  hearing  health  speclallBts  and 
requliv  that  no  Uoenalng  board  la  doml- 
nata(il»y  baarlng  aid  daalars. 

uZ!^'[:  ■'°**  ***■*•  '*•'*»•'«  of  experts  in  the 
°y*yyy  ??^."»  tmammous  in  their 
pnttwm  of  ttia  HHAS  eurrlculiun.  finding  it 
^Jtoqu^  and  even  dangerous  for  the 
Mra-€f-haartng.  tbm  Subeommlttee  staff 
that  ocganlaatton  to  voIuntarUy  wtth- 
"—^  study  ooorse  frmn  clrenla- 
ly  and  work  with  the  De- 
i^  ^..  .  "  "•aith.  Sduoatlon  and  WeUan 
^.?TI!!?*  '  ■•Mafactory  training  program 


otolaryngologist  who  limits  his/her  practice 
to  diseases  of  the  ear. 

•  The  American  dpeech  and  Hearing  Asso- 
cUtlon  represents  audlOlogists.  who  have 
masters  degrees  or  the  equivalent  in  the 
evaluation  of  hearing,  habilltative  and  re- 
habilitative services  for  auditory  problems, 
and  research  related  to  hearing  and  its  dis- 
orders and  can  determine  range,  nature,  and 
degree  of  hearing  ftmction  related  to  pa- 
tients' auditory  efficiency.  An  audiologist  Is 
trained  to  differentiate  between  organic  and 
nou-organlc  hearing  dlsabUities. 

« In  Georgia,  use  of  the  term  "hearing  aid 
audiologist"  has  been  ruled  illegal  by  the 
attorney  general.  (See  Exhibit  3,  p.  17.) 
Moreover,  the  FTC's  proposed  rules  prohibit 
dealers  from  advertising  themselves  as  audl- 
Ologists unless  they  hold  a  degree  in  that 
discipline. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  3  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing 
before  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  to  pi-esent  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  with 
respect  to  the  fiscal  1976  budget  as  well 
as  other  aspects  of  economic  policy. 

Tlie  administration  has  suddenly  be- 
come strangely  silent  on  the  question  of 
the  fiscal  1976  budget,  llie  spending 
ceiling  which  the  President  is  now  dis- 
cussing applies,  as  we  know,  to  the  fiscal 
1977  budget.  It  is  easy  to  talk  about  sav- 
ings, and  cuts,  and  ceilings  in  a  budget 
that  does  not  take  effect  for  another 
year.  I  say  it  is  easy  to  talk.  It  will  be 
much  harder  when  the  time  comes  to 
take  action,  to  su:tually  make  some  cuts 
in  the  budget.  Many  of  those  who  talk 
loudest  now  may  again  be  strangely  si- 
lent when  the  time  comes  for  actual  de- 
cisions on  the  fiscal  1977  budget. 

The  President  was  not  always  so  silent 
on  the  1976  budget.  We  will  aU  recall  that 
last  spring  the  President  went  on  tele- 
vision and  drew  a  line— a  $60  billion 
line— above  which  the  deficit  must  not 
go.  Those  of  us  who  have  long  memories 
will  also  recall  that  last  fall— Just  1  year 
ago — the  President  was  urging  a  tax  in- 
crease. Going  back  further  into  history, 
when  President  Ford  first  took  ofQce  he 
promised  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal 
1976.  If  the  $395  billion  spending  celling 
for  1977  falls  to  materialize.  It  will  be  far 
from  the  first  of  the  administration's  er- 
roneous readings  of  the  budget  situation 
with  which  we  in  Coagnss  have  had  to 
contend. 

The  administration  may  have  given  up 
on  this  year's  budget,  but  we  in  Congress 
still  have  work  to  do.  Budget  Committee 
consideration  of  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  Is  ah-eady  underway 
and  in  a  few  weeks  this  matter  will  come 
to  the  floor  for  debate.  So  far  Congress 
has  followed  its  new  budget  procedures 
in  a  most  careful  and  responsible  man- 
ner. 1  am  confident  it  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

In  its  midyear  report,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  made  three  recom- 
mendations which  directly  affect  this 
yew's  budget.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
pending  le^lation  which  would  provide 
antirecession  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  be  enacted.  That  legislation 
aaa  slreMly  passed  the  Senate.  Provision 
was  made  for  this  program  in  the  first 


concurrent  budget  resolution.  The  need 
for  tills  program  has  now  become  so  glar- 
ingly obvious  that  I  need  not  belabor  the 
point.  All  that  remains  is  for  legislative 
action  to  be  completed  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  this  bill. 

Our  second  recommendation  concerns 
the  need  for  an  emergency  Jobs  program 
It  calls  for  a  jobs  program  to  put  the 
long-term  unemployed  to  work  on  a  tem- 
porary emergency  basis  on  highly  useful 
community  work  projects.  This  program 
would  enable  us  to  realize  great  savings 
on  unemployment  compensation,  food 
stamps,  and  other  forms  of  income  sup- 
port. Hence  its  net  cost  is  quite  modest 
Indeed,  it  is  a  bargain.  The  modest 
amoimt  which  it  would  add  to  1976 
sjiending  should  be  provided  for  in  the 
second  budget  resoluUcm. 

The  third  recommendation  was  on  the 
tax  side  of  the  budget.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  calendar  1976  taxes 
be  reduced  by  some  $8  to  $10  billion  more 
than  would  be  achieved  by  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  1975  tax  cuts.  Together 
with  the  proposed  emergency  employ- 
ment program,  this  tax  change  would 
give  the  economy  the  support  it  needs  to 
keep  a  strong  economic  recovei-y  under- 
way. Its  distributional  effects  and  its 
long-i-un  impact  on  the  budget  would,  I 
believe,  be  considerably  more  favorable 
than  the  President's  tax  proposals.  Siiwe 
only  half  of  this  tax  cut  would  take  place 
in  fiscal  1976  and  since  provision  for  the 
extension  of  the  1975  tax  cuts  was  con- 
tained in  the  first  budget  resolution,  the 
impact  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's tax  recommendation  on  the  fiscal 
1976  budget  is  only  about  $4  billion 

My  testimony  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee  discussed  these  and  other 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  greater  detail.  It  also  sum- 
marizes the  conmaittee's  assessment  of 
the  outlook  and  the  reasons  why  policy 
initiatives  are  so  badly  needed  if  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  to  continue  at  a  satis- 
factory pace  next  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Budget  on  October  3  be  printed 
in  the  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoiu),  as  follows: 

SXATBICENT    BT    SeMATOK    HubEBT    H. 

HiTMPHREY  *' 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
morning  to  present  the  recommendations  U 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  economic 
policy. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee's  Midyear 
Review  was  released  this  week  and  copies 
have  been  made  available  to  you.  I  have  also 
brought  with  me  this  morning  copies  of  a 
summary  version  of  our  report  which  vou 
may  find  helpful. 

The  JEC  Report  makes  recommendations 
In  five  areas;  Jobs,  taxes,  aid  to  States  and 
cties,  monetary  policy,  and  price  Incomes  p6l- 
icy.  I  want  to  stress  that  our  recommenda- 
tions form  a  coordinated  total  program.  We 
think  the  whole  package  is  needed. 

There  are  three  general  points  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  about  this  cowdinated  pro- 
gram; 

I.  The  JBC  program  is  both  expansionary 
and  anti-lnfiationary. 

n.  The  additional  stimulus  we  recommend 
Is  esaentua  If  economic  recovery  Is  to  con- 
tinue la  1076  and  future  ye«s. 
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m.  The  program  will  require  some  depar- 
ture from  the  Orst  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget. 

'    '    IMTUkTIOK     AND     ITNKMFLOVBmrr 

T  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to  each  of 
the  three  above  points.  First,  the  question 
of  mflaUon.  There  have  been  times  In  the 
past  when  it,  has  been  necessary  to  choose 
l)i?tween  economic  expansion  and  price  sta- 
bility. There  most  likely  will  be  such  times 
again  in  the  future.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  there  Is  no  such  "trade  off"  be- 
tween inflation  and  unemployment.  Demand 
is  not  excessive,  and  Industry  certainly  la 
not  pres,slng  against  the  limits  of  its  capac- 
ity. 

In  fact,  at  the  present  time  inflation  and 
unemployment  tend  to  feed  on  one  another. 
To  progress  agaiturt  either,  we  must  progress 
against  both.  Faster  growth  will  bring  pro- 
ductivity gains  which  help  hold  down  infla- 
tion. By  contrast,  slow  growth  or  stagna- 
tion will  mean  continued  inflation  which.  In 
turn,  eats  into  consumer  pturchasiug  power 
and  Invites  a  new  recession. 

Estimates  made  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  staff  indicate  that  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Committee's  program  1  to  l>/2 
million  more  people  will  be  at  work  in  the 
second  half  of  next  year  than  might  be  the 
case  without  this  program.  At  the  same  time 
the  inflation  rate  might  be  >^  percentage 
point  or  more  lower  than  it  would  be  in  the 
absence  of  the  program.  Also  Interest  rates 
would  be  lower  and  housing  starts  as  much 
as  60  percent  higher  than  they  would  other- 
wise be. 

THE     NECESSITY     FOB     NEW     POLICIES 

Let  me  turn  now  to  my  statement  that 
our  program,  or  something  similar,  is  a  ne- 
cessity If  the  economic  recovery  Is  to  con- 
tinue in  1976  and  beyond.  I  concur  with 
those  who  believe  that  a  recovery  is  now  un- 
derway. 

We  will  have  fairly  strong  economic 
growth  during  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
But  much  of  that  growth  is  being  caused  by 
two  temporary  factors;  The  tax  rebates  of 
last  Spring  and  the  swing  in  inventories. 
Once  these  two  factors  have  run  their  brief 
course,  the  rate  of  economic  growth  will  slow 
down.  The  weight  of  evidence  presented  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  Is  that  the 
growth  rate  could  slow  down  so  much  that 
there  would  be  little,  if  any,  further  decline 
In  unemployment  during  1976  and  1877.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  disturbingly  high  probability 
that  the  dampening  effects  of  continued  in- 
flation, together  with  too  restrictive  a  mone- 
tary and  flscal  policy,  could  actiuilly  induce 
a  new  recession  late  next  year  or  In  1977. 

We  will  enter  1976  with  imemploymeut 
somewhere  close  to  8  percent;  that  is  to  say, 
tmemployment  will  still  be  at  an  emergency 
level.  It  is  crucial  that  the  economy  continue 
to  grow  strongly  In  1976  and  that  unemploy- 
ment continue  to  come  down.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, this  progress  against  unemployment 
reqiures  that  we  act  now  to  extend  the  1976 
tax  cuts,  to  enact  a  further  $8  to  $10  bUlion 
reduction  In  taxes  for  1976,  and  to  adopt  an 
emergency  Jobs  program  to  put  some  of  the 
millions  of  unemployed  back  to  work. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  chart  on 
page  4  of  t&e  summary  of  our  report.  The 
line  labeled  "preferred  growth  path"  shows 
the  progress  which  the  economy  should  be 
able  to  make  toward  full  employment  If 
proper  poUcies  are  adopted.  Even  with  this 
rapid  growth,  it  will  take  until  1978  or  1979 
to  get  back  to  something  approaching  full 
employment.  That  represents  a  long  hard 
struggle.  I  hope  we  can  find  some  way  to 
achieve  this  goal  more  quickly.  However,  if 
you  look  at  the  bottom  Une  of  the  chart, 
which  sketches  the  coiu-se  which  the  econ- 
omy might  follow  under  current  policies, 
you  can  see  that  even  in  1980  we  would  be 
far  from  the  zone  of  full  employment.  The 
unemployment  rate  would  still  be  6  percent 


or  hlgtatr  In  tliat  year.  That  Is  not  a  pleaaant 
proq>act  to  contemplate. 

IMPACT    OF    THE    JEC    PBOOaAM    OH   THE    FISCAL 
19TS  STTDCnr 

I  said  earUer  that  our  recommendations 
would  require  some  departtu«  from  the  first 
budget  resolution.  We  should  not  be  afraid 
of  that.  The  reason  the  law  provides  for  a 
second  resolution  Is  precisely  so  that  the 
budget  totals  can  be  amended  as  necessary 
in  light  of  changing  economic  conditions. 
That  purpose  seems  in  danger  of  being  for- 
gotten. Many  people  seem  to  have  the  atti- 
tude that  if  Congress  departs  from  its  origi- 
nal spending  ceiling  of  $367  blUlon  or  goes 
even  a  few  dollars  bej-oud  its  original  esti- 
mate of  the  deflclt.  the  budget  process  will 
have  "failed".  That  is  nonsense.  The  real 
failure  will  be  if  we  lack  the  courage  and 
good  sense  to  make  such  adjustments  In  the 
budget  totals  as  circumstances  dictate. 

Congress  has  done  an  excellent  Job  of  keep- 
ing appropriations  within  the  sugggested 
targets.  All  apprc^rlatlons  actions  have  not 
yet  been  completed.  The  defense  btidget.  as 
of  course  you  know,  is  still  under  considera- 
tion. However,  it  presently  appears  that  those 
items  over  which  Congress  has  coutarol 
through  the  appropriations  process  will  re- 
main well  within  the  targets  set  last  Spring. 

Some  tmcontrollables  are  running  ahead  of 
earlier  estimates.  The  Director  of  the  Con- 
gres.slonal  Budget  Office,  Alice  Elvlln,  testi- 
fied to  you  earlier  this  week  that  the  costs  of 
unemployment  compensation  now  appear  to 
be  running  a  good  bit  above  earlier  esti- 
mates. High  costs  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation are  a  function  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. The  way  to  get  those  coets  down  Is  not 
to  hold  back  on  the  spending  totRl  but  to  re- 
duce the  unemployment. 

In  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  report 
we  have  recommended  an  emergency  Jobs 
program  which  would  take  up  to  IVj  mUlion 
of  the  unemployed  off  the  unemployment 
compensation  rolls  and  give  them  work  to 
do;  useful  work  providing  the  goods  and 
services  which  are  needed  by  the  States  and 
cities  of  this  Nation.  The  additional  costs  of 
this  program  compared  to  what  we  are  td- 
ready  paying  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, food  stamps  and  so  forth  wotild  be 
modest  compared  to  the  great  benefits  this 
program  would  provide.  It  Is  a  bargain;  an 
Investment  opportunity  we  would  be  ex- 
tremely focliab  to  overlook. 

I  Intend  to  Uitroduce  legislation  within  a 
few  days  carrying  out  our  recommendation 
for  an  emergency  Jobs  program.  I  urge  you 
to  provide  specifically  In  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  the  cost  of  this  program.  In  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  report  we  have 
estimated  that,  if  this  program  were  to  be 
fully  operational  by  January  Ist,  it  would 
have  a  net  cost  of  $3  billion  In  flscal  1976.  It 
may  be,  of  course,  that  we  cannot  get  this 
program  fully  into  operation  that  quickly. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  in  making  estimates 
on  what  the  program  would  cost  based  on 
different  assumptions  regarding  this  date  it 
becomes  fully  effective. 

A  second  program  for  which  the  Budget 
resolution  should  provide  is  the  combined 
pi-ogram  of  antl-recesslou  grants  to  State 
and  local  governmenta  and  emergency  pub- 
lic works.  Outlays  for  this  program,  which 
would  be  {^proximately  $2  billion  In  flscal 
1976,  were  provided  for  in  the  first  budget 
resolution.  LegislaUon  has  passed  the 
Senata  and  Is  pending  in  the  House.  The 
devastating  Impact  which  recession  has  had 
on  our  cities  Is  now  painfully  apparent.  The 
need  for  this  program  of  an tl -recession  aid 
is  all  too  obvious.  Provision  for  this  program 
should  remain  in  the  budget  resolution. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  revenue  side  of 
the  budget.  Due  In  large  part  to  continued 
inflation,  personal  Incomes  have  grown  more 
rapidly  than  was  anticipated  last  Spring.  As 
a  result  tax  receipts  are  coming  in  higher 


tluuQ  was 'expected.  Mrs.  Rlvliu  has  testified 
earlier  this  week  that  fiscal  1076  reoelpto  are 
now  estimated  at  $303.8  blUion  or  •8.6  bil- 
lion higher  than  was  expected  last  Spring. 
This  inflation  induced  growth  of  receipts 
will  have  a  restrictive  effect  on  the  economy. 

In  order  to  offset  this  restrictive  effect 
and  to  keep  the  budget  as  stimulative  as 
Congress  Intended  at  the  time  of  the  first 
budget  resolution,  we  need  a  tax  cut  wbich 
goes  beyond  extaufaion  of  the  1076  tax  cuts. 
Extension  of  the  1975  tax  cuta  Is.  of  course, 
assumed  in  the  first  b\)dget  resolution.  Our 
Committee  has  recommended  an  additional 
$8  to  $10  billion  for  calendar  1976.  The  fiscal 
1976  Impact  of  this  additional  tax  cut  would 
be  about  $4  billion.  I  repeat  that  tills  rcccm- 
mended  tax  change  does  not  represent  a  new 
departure  toward  a  more  stimulative  budget. 
Rather,  it  represents  an  adjustment  to  higher 
than  expected  inflation,  an  adjustment 
which  must  be  made  to  maintain  the  eco- 
nomic policy  stance  which  Congress  interded 
iRst  Spring. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the 
deficit.  In  our  report  we  have  estimated 
outlays  at  $370  billion,  receipts  at  $800  bil- 
lion, and  the  deflclt  at  $70  bUllon.  I  wish 
to  stress  that  these  are  rotigh  esUmateri. 
We  have  deliberately  used  round  numbers. 
Tbe  Members  of  this  Committee  are  even 
more  aware  than  I  of  the  dlfflcxiltles  of  mak- 
ing precise  revenue  estimates  and  of  the  un- 
certainties which  remain  on  the  expendi- 
ture side. 

The  most  important  question  about  the 
deficit  is  not  whether  it  Is  a  little  undev 
$70  billion  or  a  little  over.  Tbe  important- 
question  is:  what  is  causing  the  deficit?  The 
cause  of  the  deficit  Is  high  unemployment. 
The  faster  we  get  back  to  full  employment 
the  faster  the  deficit  will  diminish.  If  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  program  is 
adopted  the  deficit  will  be  a  little  larger 
at  first,  but  with  stronger  economic  growtli. 
the  deficit  wUl  diminish  steadily  with  each 
quarter.  Our  studies  show  that,  U  aU  of 
our  recommendations  were  to  be  rejected,  the 
economy  would  be  so  sluggish  that  the  deficit 
wotild  not  narrow  at  all;  In  fact  It  would 
grow  larger  over  time.  This  we  can  not 
have. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  be  Invited  to 
testify  here  before  you  this  momtng.  The 
major  recommendations  in  our  report  are 
siunmarized  In  a  very  brief  fashion  on  page 
2  of  the  stunmarles  that  have  been  dis- 
tributed this  morning.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 


MEXICAN  HEROIN  FLOODS  UNITED 
STATES:  SECRETARY  KISSINGER 
AND  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  LEVI 
URGED  TO  INTERCEDE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  letters  I  have 
sent  to  Secretary  of  State  H«iry  A.  Kisr 
singer  and  Attorney  General  Edward  H. 
Levi,  urging  them  to  intercede  with 
Mexican  officials  to  halt  the  illegal  im- 
poitation  ol  Mexican  hei'oin  into  the 
United  States.  I  have  asked  Secretary 
Kissinger  to  confer  dii-ectly  with  Mexi- 
can President  Luis  Echeverria  and  At- 
torney General  Levi  to  work  out  a  co- 
operative enforcement  strategy  with 
Mexican  Attorney  General  Pedro  Ojeda. 

Urgent  diplomatic  steps  at  the  high- 
est level  are  required  because  of  infor- 
mati(Hi  I  requested  and  received  last 
week  from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
mlhlstration — DEA.  It  shows  that  Mex- 
ico, to  its  own  regret,  has  taken  over 
as  the  dominant  source  for  illegal  heroin 
throughout  this,  country,  supplanting 
Eui-oiie,  the.  Near  East,  and  Southea.->t 
Asia. 
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For  the  lint  6  numths  of  1975,  90  per- 
cent of  806  tovln  samples  confiscated 
in  IS  aiaJor^Oer  by  the  DEA  were 
Mexlean-proce88e(L  A  similar  analysis 
made  In  1972  showed  only  40  percent  of 
all  heroin  samples  to  be  Mexican-proc- 
essed. For  1973  and  1974,  the  figures 
rose  steadily  to  63  po-cent  and  76  per- 
cmt  reqteethrely. 

"Hie  report  omifirms  the  virtiial  sever- 
ing of  ttie  route  that  broiudtit  into  this 
country  French-processed  Turkish  her- 
oin. Only  2  percent  of  the  cmifiscated 
heroin  analysed  between  Janiuu7  and 
June  1975.  came  from  Europe  or  the 
Near  Bast.  In  1972.  44  percent  of  the 
samiMe  came  from  those  regions.  During 
that  period.  Turkey  halted  the  growing 
of  the  opium  poppy  from  which  heroin 
is  made.  Earlier  this  year,  Turkey  re- 
sumed cultivation.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
so-called  "French  Connection"  is  not 
reconnected. 

The  Increasing  flow  of  Mexican  heroin 
toward  the  majcH-  cities  of  the  Northeast 
and  the  drying  up  of  the  European  sup- 
ply are  the  most  startling  aspects  of  the 
first-half  of  1975  DEA  figures.  A  survey 
completed  early  in  1972,  showed  that  the 
furthest  penetration  of  Mexican-proc- 
essed heroin  eastward  was  an  irregular 
line  nmning  from  Detroit  to  the  Florida 
Panhandle. 

For  iutance,  in  Boston  100  percent  of 
all  confiscated  samples  came  from  Mex- 
ico in  1975  and  none  from  Euiope.  In 
1974,  50  perc^it  of  the  Boston  samples 
had  come  from  Mexico  and  17  percent 
from  Europe. 

In  New  York  City.  83  percent  of  the 
samples  were  Mexican-processed  in  the 
first  half  <rf  1975  oompcu^  with  10  per- 
cent from  Eurc^ie.  In  1974,  21  percent  of 
the  samples  were  Mexican  and  67  per- 
cent were  European. 

For  Philadelidiia,  83  percent  of  the 
samples  were  Mexican  in  1975  and  none 
were  fn»n  Europe  in  1975.  In  1974,  50 
percent  of  the  samples  were  Mexican  and 
17  peieent  were  from  Europe. 

The  new  figures  show  that  Mexican- 
processed  heroin  has  even  established  It- 
self for  the  first  time  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  replacing  heroin  from  South- 
east Asia. 

The  already  raitrenched  position  of 
Mexican-processed  heroin  in  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Southwest  was  further 
confirmed  by  the  new  figures.  For  in- 
stance, Detroit  samples  were  93  percent 
Mexican  In  1974  and  94  percent  in  1975, 
while  Chicago  remained  at  100  percent 
Mexican  for  both  years. 

However,  in  1972.  Detroit  samples 
showed  58  percent  of  the  heroin  was 
processed  in  Europe  and  30  percent  in 
Mexico.  For  Chicago.  44  percent  in  1972 
was  European  and  33  percent  was 
Mexican.  '^ 

Somehow,  our  society  must  come  to 
grips  with  this  Krave  problem  which  has 
tragically  addicted  at  least  500.000  of  our 
citizens,  with  reports  indicating  a  new 
epidemic  starting  again,  not  only  in  the 
big-city  ghettos,  but  in  the  affluent  sub- 
urbs and  small  sized  towns.  No  one  is 
immune  from  the  effects  of  heroin.  Half 
the  street  crime  to  this  country  is  di- 
rectly Unked  to  the  addict's  need  to  fi- 
nancially support  his  liabit. 
I  am  also  including  to  the  Record,  a 
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series  of  exceptionaUy  weU-researched 
and  graphic  accounts  of  the  Mexican 
hereto  problem  written  by  two  outstand- 
ing reporters  for  the  Chisago  Son- 
Times,  Allan  Parachlnl  and  Andy  Shaw. 
Both  traveled  to  the  opiiun-growing  area 
of  northwest  Mexico  to  give  their  readers 
a  first-hand  insightful  account  of  the 
heroin  liighway  which  runs  from  Du- 
rango.  Mexico,  to  the  city  of  Chicago 
Their  work  in  identifying  the  extent  of 
the  Mexican  connection  was  instru- 
mental in  my  seeking  this  new  informa- 
tion from  DEA. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  gratitude  to  Acting  DEA  Ad- 
mtoistrator  Henry  Dogto  for  the  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  rendered 
throughout  the  agency  in  assembling  this 
important  new  information.  I  also  want 
to  extend  my  appreciation  to  John  War- 
ner. Chief  of  the  International  Intel- 
ligence Division  of  DEA,  and  to  Robert 
W.  Goe,  Chief  of  tlie  Latin  American 
Section  of  that  Division,  for  their  as- 
sistance in  responding  directly  to  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  analysis. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
material  that  I  have  referred  to  above 
be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
P.S  foUowe: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washiagton,  D.C..  October  22, 1973. 

Hon.    HeNRV    a.    KlSSINtiER, 

Secretary  o/  State. 
Department  of  State. 
Wa$h  iti^ton.  D.C. 

Ueab  Mh.  Secretary:  Several  d.*vs  ago,  I 
received  new  iuformatlon  from  the  Drug  En- 
foroement  Admlnietratlou  which  Indicates 
that  Mexico  has  become  almost  the  exclusive 
source  of  heroin  sold  In  this  country.  The 
report,  which  uses  laboratory  analyses  to 
trace  the  origin  of  heroin  conHscated  In  the 
United  States,  points  to  a  major  shift  in 
distributloa  patterns  o\er  the  last  three 
years. 

Illustrative  of  this  shift.  In  1972  Mexico 
supplied  40',;  of  heroin  used  m  the  UJB  • 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  44%;  and 
Southeast  Asia.  8%.  For  the  first  six  months 
of  1975.  Mexico  provided  90%  of  all  heroin; 
Southeast  Asia.  9';;  and  Europe  and  the 
Middle  Ea.st.  ao',. 

In  many  ways,  the  current  situation  may 
be  more  difficult  to  control  than  In  the  days 
of  the  "French  Connection."  Instead  of  hero- 
in being  smuggled  over  thousands  of  miles 
from  distant  continents  and  secreted  by  so- 
phisticated international  couriers,  It  now  can 
be  walked  across  a  1,945  mUe-long  largely 
unguarded  border,  by  anyone  who  can  afford 
a  pair  of  shoes.  It  Is  then  only  hours  away 
from  major  population  centers  "in  this  coun- 
try. Individual  border  inspections  are  almost 
Impos.'ilble  because  of  the  almost  one-half 
mllilou  people  who  cross  the  border  dally. 

I  fully  realize  that  Mexican  ofBclals  are 
already  cooperating  in  an  effort  to  stamp 
out  heroin  smugglUig  from  their  country.  But 
much  more  intense  effort  Is  needed  if  we  are 
to  dam  up  this  international  stream  polluted 
with  deadly  granules  of  brown  heroin.  Im- 
mediate diplomatic  steps  are  called  for  to 
work  out  cooperative  arrnnsements  en.surlng 
that  more  effective  drug  law  enforcement 
efforts  are  undertaken  to  halt  this  latest 
trafficking  pattern. 

The  matter  can  only  be  resolved  at  the 
hlgheit  levels  of  government-to-governmeut 
diplomacy.  Accordingly,  I  ask  that  you  Inter- 
cede personally  with  the  Mexican  President 
Luis  Echeverrla— whom  I  know  win  want  to 
cooperate  in  every  conceivable  way— to 
RMuiie  yourself  and  the  American  people  that 


everything  hvimanly  possible  to  belnc  don* 
wltJiln  and  by  UtMoo  to  leeaen  thelow^ 
heroin  smugged  Into  the  United  States. 

I  am  simultaneouBly  requeuing  Attorney 
General  Edward  Levi  to  personally  intercede 
with  Mexican  law  enforcement  officials  with 
the  same  pxirpose  in  mind. 

Without  question,  heroin  addiction  Is  one 
of  the  gravest  problems  that  confronts  the 
Am^can  people  today.  In  Its  wake  Is  the 
deva^ation  of  broken  lives,  human  misery 
and  violent  crimes  against  indlvlduaU  and 
the  society.  With  an  addict  population  estt- 
mated  to  number  500,000  victims  and  drug- 
related  crimes  costing  our  society  $10-16  bU- 
Uou  yearly,  not  only  have  we  not  turned  the 
corner  in  the  so-caUed  war  on  drugs  but 
incredibly,  we  may  be  In  a  state  of  retreat' 
The  thrust  of  the  Federal  effwt  must  be  to 
halt  the  flow  of  heroin  even  before  It  reaches 
our  borders.  It  Is  In  that  vein  that  your  own 
direct  efforts  with  Mexican  officials  can  have 
a  substantial  Impact. 

I  will  appreciate  your  keeping  me  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  status  of  yovu:  personal  ef- 
forts and  of  negotiations  the  Department 
may  have  vrtth  Mexican  officials  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Wannest  personal  regards, 

Chables  H.  Pebcv, 

U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  22, 1973 
Hon.  Ei>w.\BO  H.  Levi. 

Attomev   General,  Department  of  Justice 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

De.\R  Mb.  Attorney  General  :  Several  davs 
ago,  I  received  new  Information  from  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  which  in- 
dicates that  Mexico  has  become  almost  the 
exclusive  source  for  heroin  sold  in  thU  coun- 
try. The  report,  which  uses  laboratory 
analyses  to  trace  the  origin  of  heroin  con- 
fiscated In  the  United  States,  points  to  a 
major  shift  in  distribution  patterns  over  the 
last  three  yeare. 

Illustrative  of  this  shift,  in  1972  Mexico 
supplied  40%  of  heroin  used  in  the  U.8.; 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  44',, ;  and  South- 
east Asia,  8%.  For  the  first  sLx  months  <rf 
1976,  Mexico  provided  90%  of  all  heroin; 
Southeast  Asia,  9<;<;  and  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  2^:; . 

In  many  ways,  the  current  situations  may 
be  more  difficult  to  control  than  In  the  days 
of  the  "French  Connection."  Instead  of 
heroin  being  smuggled  over  thousands  erf 
miles  from  distant  continents  and  secreted 
by  sophisticated  international  couriers,  it 
now  can  be  walked  across  a  1.945  mile-long 
largely  unguarded  border,  by  anyone  who  can 
afford  a  pair  of  shoes.  It  is  then  only  hours 
away  from  major  popvUatlon  centers  in  this 
country.  Individual  border  insnectlons  are 
almost  impossible  because  of  the  one-half 
million  people  who  cross  the  border  dally. 

I  fully  realize  that  Mexican  officials  are 
already  cooperating  In  an  effort  to  stamp  out 
heroin  smuggling  from  their  country.  But 
much  more  intense  effort  is  needed  if  we  are 
to  dam  up  this  International  stream  polluted 
with  deadly  granules  of  brown  heroin. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  that  you  intercede  per- 
sonally with  Mexico's  Attorney  General 
Pedro-Ojeda — who  is  very  knowledgeable  In 
this  area — and  other  concerned  officials  hi 
that  coimtry.  to  assure  yourself  and  the 
American  people  that  everything  humanly 
possible  is  being  done  by  Mexico  to  lessen  the 
flow  of  heroin  smuggled  Into  the  United 
States. 

I  am  simi.lt.^neously  requesting  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger  to  personally  work 
out  coooeratlve  arrangements  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  with  the  same  purpose  in 
miud. 

Without  question,  heroin  addiction  is  one 
of  the  gravest  problems  that  confronts  the 
American  people  today.  In  its  wake  IS  the 
devastation  of  broken  lives,  human  misery, 
a  I'd  violent  crimes  against  individuals  and 
the  society.  wiOi  an  addict  population  estl- 
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mated  to  number  500,000  victims  and  drug- 
related  crimes  costing  our  society  $10-15  bfl- 
lion  yearly,  not  only  have  we  not  turned  the 
cwnor  In  the  so-called  war  on  drufs.  tost, 
incredibly,  we  may  be  in  a  state  of  retreat. 
The  thrust  of  the  Federal  effort  must  be  to 
bait  the  flow  of  heroin  even  before  It  reaches 
our  borders.  It  is  in  that  vein  that  yow  own 
direct  efforts  with  Mexican  officials  can  have 
a  substantial  Impact. 

I  will  appreciate  your  keeping  me  fully  In- 
formed as  to  the  status  of  your  personal 
efforts  with  Mexican  officials  in  this  respect. 
Warmest  personal  regards, 

Charles  H.  Perot, 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  Mexican  Heroin  Connection 
Where  is  the  opium  poppy  grown  in  Mex- 
ico? Along  the  Western  slc^s  of  Slerre  Madre 
Mountains  near  the  states  of  Durango,  Ou- 
rerrero.  Sonora  and  Chihuahavi. 


By  whom?  Wealthy  farmers  and  families 
that  have  ties  to  relatives  In  the  United 
States. 

.^yhere  Is  It  processed?  Mostly  In  the  area 
around  CuUacan  in  mobile  makeshift  labora- 
tories, unlike  the  sophisticated  labs  in  the 
Marseilles  area  of  Prance  used  in  the  French 
Connection." 

How  much  Is  Imported  Into  the  U.S.?  An 
estimated  10  tons  annually. 

Why  do  farmers  grow  It?  There  are  no  other 
profitable  crops  for  which  they  can  get  as 
much  as  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  kilogram  of  raw 
opium  gum.  Pour  years  ago  they  were  receiv- 
ing less  than  $600  per  kilogram. 

How  Is  It  brought  Into  the  U.S.?  Mexican 
heroin,  once  processed.  Is  brought  over  in 
small  quantities  by  what  DEA  calls  the  "any 
army."  There  are  persons  who  get  up  to  $60 
an  ounce  for  bringing  the  heroin  across  the 
border.  Other  means  are  automobiles,  small 
planes  and  boats. 


Why  is  It  brown?  Because  of  impiu-ities. 

Even  though  the  percentage  of  Mexican- 
processed  heroin  :n  the  U.S.  has  risen,  has 
the  actual  amount  increased,  too?  Yes. 

Are  DEA  offlcla'e  comfortable  In  makljig 
projections  wiih  ti^e  small  sample  used  in 
the  survey?  Not  fully,  but  they  are  com- 
fortable with  the  c;ear  trends  noted  In  the 
sample. 

How  Is  the  Federal  effort  on  heroin  pro- 
gressing? DEA  says  there  \a  less  heroin  now 
than  In  1971,  but  there  is  enough  heroin  to 
take  care  of  the  addict  population  which  the 
agency  estimates  at  500.000. 

What  is  the  Mexican  Oovernment  doing? 
The  Federal  Judicial  Police  and  the  Army 
regularly  set  fire  to  poppy  fields.  They  also 
use  helicopters  in  surveillance  efforts.  But 
more  needs  to  be  done.  The  U.S.  and  Mexican 
governments  are  currently  negotiating  as  to 
the  use  of  chemical  sprays  to  destroy  the 
poppy  crop.  The  chemicals,  DEA  says,  will  not 
harm  the  enviror.jv^ent. 
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Orjsin 


No.  *nd  DEA  region  headquarters 


^  Number 
G)  simpiM 


Europe/Near  East 


SoutHeast  Atia 


Unknown 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Pt«Cf1»t 


NMibir 


Ptrceitt 


1.  Boston 

2.  New  York.... 

3.  Pbiladelpbia.. 

4.  Baltimore 

5.  Miami    

«.  Detroit 

7.  Chicato 

t.  New  Orleans. 

10.  Kansas  City.. 

11.  Dallas 

12.  Denver. 

13.  Seattle , 

14.  Los  Angeles.. 

U.S.  total.. 


10 
30 
18 
29 
10 
M 
25 
16 
17 
36 
28 
15 
37 


10 


7 
17 
31 
20 

6 

is" 

12 


4 
If 


10 
25 
15 
19 
8 

32. 
25 
13 
15 
35 
26 
13 
37 


305 


26 


273 


100 

M 

»3 

M 

M) .- 

94 

•no 

M  

W 

«7  tl  (.3 

?3 

87 

iOO 

so"  i  n 


>  Estimate  based  on  305  In-deptb  analyses,  which  constitute  a  10.5  percent  stratified,  sample  of 
2,193  DEA  heroin  records  for  the  first  half  of  1975. 


Sample  contained  both  Mexican  type  and  Southeis;  A:i?  #3  type  h( 
HEROIN  SOURCE  IDENTIFICATION  FOR  THE  U.S.  HEROIN  MARKET  IN  1974  > 


Origin 


No.  Slid  DEA  region  headquarters 


Number 
of  samples 


Europe/Near  East 


Southeast  Asia 


fitexico 


Unknown 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


NunOwr 


Percent 


1.  Boston 

2.  New  York.... 

3.  Philadelphii.. 

4.  Baltimore 

5.  Miami 

6.  Detroit :. 

7.  CWCtBB..... 

8.  New  Orleans. 

10.  Kansas  City.. 

11.  DaHas 

12.  Denver 

13.  Seattle 

14.  Los  Angeles. . 

U.S.  toUI.. 


6                     1                    17  2  33 

24                   16                   67  2                     8 

18                     3                   17  3  17 

27                   10                   37  9  33 

12 1                     8 

iJ :::::-:::::::::::;:::::::: ' 

S::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  I  S 

a 1             4 

18                     1                     6  7  3$ 

36 I                    3 

301                    31                    10  37  W 


3 

5 

9 

8 

U 

28 

24 

15 

IS 

39 

27 

10 

35 


m 


50 

21  1  4 

M  3  17 

30 

92 

93 

380 ,... 

71 :... 

»3 

100 

96„ 

56 i 

97 

lb  4  1 


I  Estimate  based  on  301  in-depth  analyses,  which  constitute  a  7  percent  stratified,  sample  of  4,216  DEA  herein  records  for  1974. 

HEROIN  SOURCE  IDENTIFICATION  FOR  THE  U.S.  HEROIN  MARKET,  1973 > 


Origin 


lio.  ai.d  DEA  region  headquarters 


Number 
ct  samples 


Europe  Near  East 


Southeast  Asia 


Mexico 


Unknown 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Nunibir 


Pnrcent 


1.  Boston 

2.  Hew  York 

3.  Philadelphia.. 

4.  Baltimore 

5.  Miami 

6.  Detroit 

7.  Chicago 

8.  New  Orleans. 

10.  Kansas  City.. 

11.  Dallas..  . 

12.  Denver 

13.  Seattle 

14.  Los  Angeles.. 

U.S.  total.. 


12                     9                   75  2  17 

38                     20                     56  11  30 

18  12  67 

24                      9                     38  5  20' 

12                      2                     17  4  33 

34                      1                       3  1  3 

21                      1.5  1$  « 

M -  I  2t 

18  1  6 . 

33                     l                     3  2  '6 

27 

15 6 "4»" 

39 S  IS 

299                   56                   19  49     '  w" 


1 
3 
4 

10 
5 

32 
10 
8 
17 
30 
27 
9 
33 


189 


8 

8  2  6 

?2  2  11 

42  ..  

42  1  8 

94 

48 , 

89 

94 

91 .^;s^. 

100 

69 
.85 ...: 

fc3  i  2 


'  Estimate  based  on  299  indeplh  analyses,  which  constitute  a  6  percent  stratified,  sample  of  1,973  DEA  heroin  rocer*; 
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MEWW  SOURCE  lOENTIFICATIOM  FM  O.t.  HEROM  MAMlEr,  1972  » 


Ofifiii 


Ma.  ud  OEA  rt|ioa  hudsuartera 


Numbar 


Eurspe/Neaf  East 


SoMtkMstAsia 


MaiiM 


Number 


UakitowR 


PMCMt 


Namtor 


PafCMit 


Number 


Percent 


Nrnnber 


Yak 


10 

26 

6 

15 
17 
1< 

I 
10 
3 
3 
2 


67 

SI 

67 

63 

63 

58 

44 

56  . 

II  . 

19 

10  . 

17"; 


IS 


6 
10 
3 
6 


2 

3 

12 

« 

4 

24 

12 

18 

25' 


11 

U 

39 

33 

22 

89. 

75 

90 


27 


IS 


17 
22 


123 


44 


22 


HI 


40 


24 


.m^"3f\mov!>>vSnnS^^*  ^  ^  "'^*''  *^'"*'  *•**  '"P'"*"*'  »  6%  stratified        •-  No  exhibits  availaMe  for  Seattle  Rejion. 


(From  tbe  Cblcago  Biin'Tlmes,  Sept.  7,  1975J 
Mkzico-Chicaco  Drug  Link  T^acko 
(NoTS. — Sun -Times  reporters  Allaa  Para- 
chim  and  Aad7  8ta»w  spent  four  weeks,  In- 
cludUnc  two  in  Mexico,  ezamdntng  tbe  unique 
mmf  lurota  flows  to  Cbloeeo.  O^ey  Xound  a 
sTBtatn  of  fainlly-<k)ininate<l  supply  rings 
ceppMl  by  a  single,  Mioimous  enterprise.  Tbis 
to  Hi*  flnt  ot  a  series  tracing  the  heroin 
hlgliw»7.) 

(By  iMlan  Paracblnl  and  Andy  Shaw> 
Over  tbe  Sierra  liadree,  Durango,  Mexico — 
Flfixtg  nortbeaet  tmm.  tbe  tougb  fanning 
and  dmg  center  of  OUllacan,  25  miles  away, 
one  sees  IttUe  ctearlngs  in  the  interminable 
green  fonat  below. 

Down  tlMce  In  tbe  mountains,  3.000  feet 
bHow  tlM  btitcopter,  are  the  little  fields  that 
yield  opliun  gum,  tbe  raw  material  of  heroin. 
Tlw  flaldB.  wblcti  also  grow  marijuana,  start 
wx  IJOO-aiUe  bcrtdn  mq^ly  line  for  addicts 
In  caiicago.  It  i*  Cbloago's  own  "connection." 
a  aystem  at  beroin  supply  apparently  unique 
m  tfae  United  States— Chicago  has  received 
Mteicaa  beroin  almost  exclusively  for  10 
years. 

On  tjie  tbiclc  forest  fioor  tbe  little  plots 
•tart  appaarlng  In  tbe  State  of  Slnaloa,  flrst 
wMft  tbe  flreqaaocy  c<  tbe  dr<^>8  of  aprtsJaiing 
rata.  Onoailng  tfae  border  from  SinaJoa  (o  tbe 
State  of  Durango,  they  come  into  view  at  tbe 
pace  ot  a  drtring  rata.  The  two  states  supply 
tbe  bulk  ot  Chicago's  b«t>in. 

Tbe  atena  Uadre  la  nearly  imlnhabited 
betealwwte.  Tet  by  surprisingly  direct  land 
aveniiM.  raw  <^um  travels  to  beroin  refln- 
ertae  aaactoy.  Tlien  it  is  shipped  north,  again 
toy  lead,  wnetlint  ttie  border  somewbere  be- 
tween Kosidea.  Ariz.,  and  Brownsville,  Tex. 
nneBy,  It  speeds  to  Oilcago  by  ttie  efficient 
intewtate  blgtwray  ayetem. 

The  toaMaaaB  of  sopplytng  Chicago's  beroin 
U  OfeiwlifrifBingly  dmnlnated  by  the  Berrera 
famtly  ot  Dwrago,  Mexico,  and  CUeego.  VO.. 
In  Chleaffo  there  is  a  command  center  under 
direct  family  control. 

At  tbe  head  of  tbe  organization  is  Jaime 
Herrera  Kararez,  about  65.  taU  and  fat,  who 
controls  tbe  Chicago  heroin  empire  from  Du- 
range  Cltgr,  M  mHes  south  of  the  little  opliun 
fields.  Wnii  a  population  of  150,000,  Durango 
City  is  the  state  capital. 

They  are  rich  these  Durango  Herreras. 
They  enjoy  a  success  reserved  for  the  firmly 
entrenched  and  politically  protected.  The 
family  members  have  been  processing  beroin 
and  shipping  It  to  Chicago  for  at  least  IS 
years. 

They  grow  their  opium  In  fields  of  a  half- 
acre  or  leas  Ln  the  Siena  Madre  within  a  50- 
mile  radius  of  I<oa  Heneras.  a  village  of  800 
that  is  tlie  Hetrera  ancestral  home.  They  re- 
fine tbeir  heroin.  perlx^M  in  secret  labwa- 
tories  ta  Um  Loa  Herreras  area  Itself,  or 
maybe  In  Durango  City,  but  most  likely  in 
Cullacan. 


Then  the  Herreras  sliip  that  heroin.  In  lots 
of  between  5  and  30  pounds,  up  Highway  45  to 
Juarez  and  across  the  border  through  El  Paso 
or  through  Nogales  or  Brownsville  or  Eagle 
Pass  or  Laredo,  Tex.  Metbods  vary,  but  tbe 
Herrera  favorite,  according  to  investigatMS 
who  have  followed  the  family's  operations 
since  1963,  is  concealment  in  a  "load  car,"  an 
auto  driven  by  a  respectable-looking  Mexican 
family,  likely  with  children  as  passengers. 

The  heroin  is  hidden  in  exhaust  pipes  and 
gasoline  tanks,  anyplace  customs  inspectors 
at  tbe  border  are  unlikely  to  search.  A  par- 
ticular Herrera  favorite  is  a  part  of  the  car 
used  so  frequently  tot  transporting  heroin 
that  it  has  acquired  a  nickname — the 
"Durango  drlveshaft." 

The  heroin  speeds  up  the  Interstate  high- 
ways to  Interstate  67,  the  smugglers'  south- 
ern access  to  Chicago. 

The  load  cars  turn  off  Interstate  57  Into 
Roseland  commimlty  of  Chicago  or  the  sub- 
urbs of  Blue  Island  and  Aurora,  all  Her- 
rera family  strongholds.  They  are  pulled  Into 
nondescript  alley  garages  and  unloaded.  Mld- 
level  wholesalers  pay  the  family  about  $36,000 
for  a  wholesale  kilogram,  about  2.2  pounds. 
Tbey,  in  turn,  "step  on"  (adulterate)  the 
heroin  and  sell  it  to  street  dealers. 

Heroin  trafficking  has  grown  and  flourished 
In  Mexico  tot  reasmis  ranging  from  ttie  Mexi- 
can government's  fear  of  peasant  revolution 
(tbe  folk  hero  and  bandit  Pancho  VllUa  was 
born  In  Canatlan,  Mexico,  on  the  mniin«^|., 
road  from  Diuungo  to  Los  Herreras)  to  Uie 
complexity  of  the  drug  ring. 

The  Federales — the  Federal  Judicial  Po- 
lice— plagued  for  decades  by  abruption  and 
a  dearth  of  equipment,  now  have  a  hundred 
new  agents,  graduates  of  a  tough,  year-<dd 
training  academy,  in  the  field.  Many  are  in 
Diirango  and  Sinaloa  states.  The  Federate 
force  will  double  in  size  over  the  next  two 
years,  and  the  agency,  assisted  by  more  than 
•20  million  In  U.S.  assistance  ranging  from 
M-10  rfles  to  tublne -powered  helicopters,  is 
devoting  60  per  cent  of  its  efforts  to  drug  sup- 
pression. 

The  Mexican  army  has  assigned  12.000 
soldiers  to  drug-destruction  campaigns 
staged  twice  a  year.  The  next  one  begins  In  a 
few  wedts. 

Tbe  UJB.  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, operating  from  the  American  Embassy 
in  Mexico  City,  has  19  agents  on  full-time 
assignment  throughout  Mexico.  In  a  cam- 
paign without  precedent  in  international  law 
enforcement,  these  armed  U.S.  drug  agents 
take  an  active  role  In  routine  action,  side  by 
side  with  Mexican  police. 

In  El  Paso,  DEA  has  established  a  sophis- 
ticated Intelligence  center  with  computers 
programed  to  recall  license  plate  and  air- 
craft Identification  numbers  as  well  as  a  card 
file  matching  tbe  names  and  associates  of 
known  and  Buq>ected  drug  traffickers. 
All  of  this  has  not  been  enough  to  shut 


off  the  Herreras"  Chicago  heroin  supply.  The 
DEA  Chicago  regional  office  has  arrested 
more  than  a  dozen  Herreras  and  associates 
in  the  last  two  years. 

"But  we  can  sit  here  in  Chicago  and"  bust 
Herreras  until  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains 
crumble  away,"  lamented  an  agent,  "anil 
for  every  one  we  put  down,  two  seem  to  ap- 
pear to  take  his  place." 

The  Mexican  government  fears  that  ac- 
knowledging REA's  role  in  the  country  could 
portend  serious  domestic  political  difficulties 
for  President  Luis  Ecbevarrla  Alvarez. 

Bobert  Kyman,  chief  of  BEA's  Beglon  16, 
encompassing  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Costa  Blca 
and  other  Latin  American  countries,  cordially 
ushered  two  Sun-Times  reporters  into  his 
comfortably  furnished  office  on  tbe  third 
fioor  of  the  embassy  three  weeks  ago  and  Just 
as  politely  declined  to  say  anything  about 
DEA's  Mexican  enforcement  effort.  He  re- 
ferred all  substantive  questions  about  the 
Mexican  drug  scene  to  Pedro  OJeda  Paullads, 
attorney  general  of  Mexico. 

OJeda,  glowing  over  a  spectacular  heroin 
laboratory  raid  days  before,  said  tbe  Duran- 
go-Chicago  heroin  supply  route  had  been 
unknown  to  him  until  a  year  ago.  The  raid 
had  netted  127  kilograms  of  pure  heroin, 
the  biggest  such  recovery  in  Mexican  histOTy 
and  the  third  largest  icnown  to  have  occurred 
anywhere. 

OJeda  said  he  learned  about  the  Heneras 
last  fall  when  he  visited  Chicago  for  tbe 
annual  Sept.  16  anniversary  celebration  of 
Mexican  Independence.  Chicago  boasts  one 
of  the  largest  Mexican-American  populations 
in  the  coimtry,  and  while  the  vast  majority- 
including  hundreds  who  colncIdentaUy  share 
the  common  Spanish  surname  Herrera — are 
In  no  way  Involved  in  drug  traffic,  the  size  of 
the  community  has  permitted  the  Herrera 
heroin  organization  and  other  smaller  rings 
to  operate  almost  unhampered. 

"I  itnow  that  many  of  the  seizures  in  the 
Chicago  area  were  of  brown  heroin  that 
comes  from  Mexico,"  OJeda  said.  "I  told  the 
DEA  people,  with  whom  I  met  In  Chicago  last 
year,  that  if  they  had  any  information,  they 
should  pass  it  along." 

DEA  responded  with  a  full-dress  briefing, 
including  charts  and  graphs  laying  out  ar- 
rests of  Herrera  family  members  and  asso- 
ciates as  well  as  a  sketchy  version  of  tbe 
family  tree.  The  DEA  and  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment are  still  uncertain  exactly  who  Is 
involved  and  how  some  family  members  are 
related. 

OJeda  retiuned  to  Mexico  City  down- 
hearted, he  said.  Since  then,  accompanied  by 
armed  troops,  he  baa  ridden  in  helicopters 
through  the  mountains  north  of  Durango. 

"When  I  go  to  those  mountains  and  see  tiie 

plantations  where  opium  is  grown,"  be  said, 

"I  feel  the  grandiosity  of  what  we  are  up 

against." 

The  streets  of  Durango  City,  bumpy  and 
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largely  unpaved.  betray  a  similarity  to  tbe 
old  U.S.  West.  In  fact,  the  city — a  favorite 
movie  location — ^bas  a  reputation  as  a  fron- 
tier cowboy  town  where  the  moral  code  de- 
picted in  U.S.  Western  movies  survives. 

In  a  restaurant  at  the  Mexico  Courts  Hotel, 
where  movie  crews  are  put  up  when  tbey 
come  to  Durango,  a  Federale  sipped  coffee 
and  ^oke  in  hushed  tones  about  the  Herrera 
organization,  pausing  each  time  a  suspicious- 
ly thorough  busboy  appeared  to  mop  the  floor 
nearby. 

"We  have  tried  for  years  to  get  the  Her- 
reras," tbe  Federale  said.  "We  know  about 
the  Herreras,  and  we  have  known  about  the 
Herreras.  But  each  time  we  get  close  .  .  ." 
Be  shrugged  and  made  a  face. 

Quickly,  it  became  clear  that  the  Herreras 
wield  political  power.  OJeda's  plan  to  deal 
with  the  Herrera  situation,  this  Federale  said, 
is  not  realistic. 

Jaime  Herrera  the  chief  of  the  operation, 
and  at  least  one  of  his  three  brothers  are  said 
once  to  have  been  members  of  the  Durango 
State  police  force.  A  cousin,  Carlos  Herrera, 
13  currently  mayor  of  the  city  of  Oomez  Pa- 
lacio,  on  tbe  eastern  border  of  Durango  State. 

So  these  Herreras  operate  with  only  the  oc- 
casional harassment  of  seizures  of  small 
quantities  of  beroin. 

Herrera  (^ium  is  grown  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  in  little  fields  guarded  by 
armed  campeslnos.  At  harvest  time  (the  lat- 
est gathering  of  tbe  crop  concluded  about  six 
weeks  ago),  campeslnos,  on  whose  land  the 
Herreras  grow  their  raw  oplvun,  slit  the  small 
pods  on  each  opium  plant  to  permit  the  white 
gum  to  escape. 

After  the  harvest,  Herrera  associates,  some 
of  whom  are  low-level  family  members,  pay 
the  campeslnos  about  $1,900  a  kilogram 
(about  2V4  acres  of  poppy  fields  are  required 
to  yield  a  kilogram  of  crude  opium). 
■  The  (^ium  Is  then  turned  In  at  isolated  lo- 
cations, and  the  midlevel  campesino  is  paid 
by  a  man  be  never  sees.  Money  Is  myste- 
riously left  for  him  at  these  drops.  Precisely 
where  the  crude  opium  goes  to  be  refined  Is 
unknown. 

Most  likely,  according  to  Mexican  sources, 
the  crude  (^lum  is  shipped  to  t^e  seacoast 
resort  town  of  Mazatlan  and  then  carried 
directly  up  Highway  15  to  Cullacan.  Most  of 
northern  Mexico's  heroin  refining  capacity  is 
believed  to  center  on  Cullacan. 

Mexican  heroin  reflnerlers — sometimes 
called  "kitchen  labs"  because  tbey  are  primi- 
tive and  highly  mobile — produce  a  product 
far  different  In  appearance  and  purity  from 
the  white  heroin  tiimed  out  by  the  old 
ftenoh  laboratories  in  Mareeille  from  opium 
grown  in  Turkey,  which  supply  was  Inter- 
rupted for  about  three  yeare  when  the  Turks 
temporarily  stt^ped  opium-poppy  growing. 

Mexican  beroin  is  about  the  color  and  con- 
sistency of  brown  sugar.  It  Is  less  pure — be- 
tween 25  and  85  per  cent,  contrasted  with 
the  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  Turkish- 
French  variety — than  other  forms. 

Only  the  hierarchy  oT  each  smuggling  ring 
knows  the  specifics  of  the  network.  In  the 
case  of  Herreras,  Jaime;  brother  Ellas.  Iden- 
tified as  the  financier  of  tbe  operation;  and 
Manuel,  tbe  third  brother  based  in  Duran- 
go and  Identified  as  the  head  of  Mexican 
field  operations,  are  likely  to  be  fully  con- 
versant with  the  organization.  The  fourth 
Herrera  brother,  Reyes,  lives  in  Chicago. 

With  so  much  known  about  the  northern 
Mexico  heroin  trade  and  the  Herrera  organi- 
zation, the  inability  of  authorities  to  stop  the 
operation  might  seem  to  beg  credibility. 
However,  the  cultural  context  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  the  heroin  trade. 

"The  Mexicans  find  themselves  between  a 
rock  and  a  hard  place,"  said  one  U.S.  Embas- 
sy anal3r8t  who  declined  to  be  interviewed  on 
the  record,  fearing,  he  said,  that  his  views 
might  spank  an  International  Incident  with 
the  Mexican  government. 

"They  have  enormous  political  problems  In 
the  Durango  area,  which  has  never  been 
firmly  under  the  control  of  the  central  gov- 


ernment," he  said.  "But  at  the  same  time, 
tbey  do  not  want  to  become  known  as  tbe 
'new  Turkey.' " 

Durango  and  Chlhauhua,  the  state  imme- 
diately to  the  north,  for  decades  have  been 
a  haven  for  smuggling  of  all  kinds.  Villa 
operated  in  ncH'tbern  Durango  and  through- 
out Chlhauhua,  supporting  his  political  ac- 
tivities through  smuggling. 

Furthermore,  since  the  Mexican  revolution 
ended  in  1910,  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  never  has  been  firmly  controlled  by 
the  Mexico  City  government.  Durango,  In 
particular,  never  has  acquired  a  significant 
measure  of  clout. 

Politically,  Mexico  sometimes  is  compared 
to  Chicago.  little  happens.  In  this  interpre- 
tation, to  Improve  the  lot  of  individuals, 
cities  or  states  without  appropriate  political 
Infiuence  being  brought  to  bear.  One  par- 
ticularly bitterly  felt  step  has  been  tbe  ship- 
ping out,  leaving  Diurango  with  none  of  the 
employment  of  the  steel  mills. 

It  Is  difficult  for  mountain  campeslnos  to 
coax  a  living  from  Durango's  infertile  moun- 
tainsides. For  them,  opium  is  simply  a  cash 
crop — albeit  illegal — which  pays  6  to  10  times 
as  much  as  com  or  beans,  tbe  st^le  farm 
products  of  the  region. 

Into  this  dilemma  stepped  families  like 
tbe  Herreras.  which  made  their  fortunes 
years  ago  in  lumbering  and  cattle  and  horse 
ranching.  For  tbe  Herreras,  heroin  is  a  new 
enterprise,  funded  by  decades  of  legitimate 
business  endeavor.  In  this,  the  Herreras  are 
unlike  families  of  U.S.  organized  crime,  who 
have  used  illegal  activity  as  a  springboard  to 
"legitimate"  wealth. 

One  man  who  has  watched  tbe  beroin 
trade  grow  and  flourish  is  Dr.  Ouldo  Belsasso, 
a  Harvard  University-trained  psychiatrist 
who  beads  tbe  government  drug-treatment 
program,  tbe  Mexican  Center  for  tbe  Study 
of  Drug  Dependence.  A  realist,  Belsasso 
knows  that  it  is  in  the  Immediate  Interest  of 
the  United  States  but  the  not-eo-immediate 
though  certainly  future  interest  of  Mexico 
to  st<^  the  heroin  traffic  cold,  now. 

But  Belsasso  also  recognizes  political  and 
other  obstacles. 

"Heroin  traffic  happens,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
try  to  bide  anytbmg.  This  is  very  rough 
geographical  terrain.  Tbe  land  Is  not  other- 
wise pn^table." 

Belaawao  also  said  the  UjB.  first  must  limit 
the  marltet  for  the  Herrera's  product. 

"This  (the  drug  campaign)  is  essentially 
to  honor  our  intematUHial  commitments," 
he  said.  "This  Is  a  problem  of  an  economic 
system.  As  long  as  you  Americans  have  a 
maritet,  there's  going  to  be  production." 

Deqjite  the  inherent  conflict  between  Mexi- 
cans and  UjS.  authorities,  however,  the  Mexi- 
can effort  seems  co-operative  and  sincere. 

The  VS.  DEA  sees  Itself  as  a  temporary 
adjunct  to  the  Mexican  effort.  Top  DBA  offi- 
cials say  tbey  hope  to  be  able  to  withdraw 
from  an  active  role  in  Mexico  In  10  or  SO 
yeare.  The  Mexicans  have  no  delusions  about 
their  opponents  In  the  mountains  of  north- 
ern Mexico— and  In  tbe  old  marijuana  and 
new  opltim  fields  In  tbe  southern  part  ot  the 
country,  too. 

"I  don't  think  we  can  kid  ourselves,"  Bel- 
sasso said.  "This  Is  going  to  have  to,  be  a 
permanent  campaign." 

A  DEA  agent  summed  up  the  situation  as 
be  drove  down  the  precarious  highway  from 
Cullacan  to  Mazatlan: 

"There's  been  a  flood  of  this  stuff  (lieroln) 
into  the  United  States,  and  this  Is  a  battle." 
be  said.  "Whether  we  feel  we're  accomplish- 
ing something  Isnt  so  much  tbe  question — 
we  are  slugging  it  out." 

(From  tbe  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Sept.  8,  1975) 

How  Fedekales'  RAm  Oxabbzo  Huge  Hexoin 

Sttpplt 

(By  Andy  Shaw  and  Allan  Paracblnl) 

BaNCUO    LIUON,     SXNALOA,     MEXICO. — With 

the  deftness  of  a  surgeon,  pilot  Claudlo  Lo- 
metl  set  the  huge  helicopter  down  on  tbe 


btiilding  whose  contents  soon  would  become 
the  largest  drug  seizure  in  Mexican  history. 

Inside  the  helicopter — the  civilian  equiva- 
lent of  those  used  to  move  troops  In  Viet- 
nam— were  10  heavily  armed  Federates  led 
by  Comandante  Manuel  Arreguln. 

Occupants  of  the  house,  who  were  process- 
ing raw  opium  U-to  heroin,  heard  the  bell- 
copter  touch  tbe  roof,  panicked  and  opened 
fire  through  windows.  Lometi  lifted  the  craft 
upward  and  Federales  returned  shots  as  the 
men  in  the  house  ran  In  different  directions 
toward  nearby  wood? . 

The  helicopter  landed  again,  agents  piled 
out,  and  a  chase  was  on.  When  it  had  ended, 
seven  men  were  in  custody,  three  had  fled 
and  the  world's  third  largest  hard  drug  sei- 
zure ever  was  in  hand.  Incredibly,  no  one 
was  wounded  during  tbe  encounter. 

Tbe  haul  was  spectacular:  280  i>ounds  of 
pure  beroin;  132  pounds  of  raw  opium  and 
36  gallons  of  processed  opium,  which,  com- 
bined, would  have  made  another  44  potuids 
of  heroin;  43 '2  pounds  of  morphine,  and 
four  guns.  The  stash  had  a  conservative 
wholesale  valvie  ot  almost  $10  million. 

Arreguln  said  opium  for  the  laboratory — 
set  up  Inconspicuously  on  a  ranch  25  miles 
north  of  Cullacan,  a  tough  and  dangerous 
drug  city  in  northwest  Mexico — came  from 
mountain  fields  in  the  states  of  Sonora  In 
the  northwest,  Guerrero  in  west-central  Mex- 
ico and  Durango  in  the  north-central  region. 

While  Arreguln  said  be  did  know  where 
In  the  United  States  tbe  beroin  was  bound. 
U.S.  drtig  officials  suspect  a  substantial 
amount  of  it  would  have  found  Its  way  to 
Chicago  through  efforts  of  the  Herrera  fam- 
ily, which  operates  a  drug  ring  in  Durango 
and  Chicago. 

Arreguln,  38,  a  btUk  of  a  man  who  says 
little  but  commands  absolute  respect  from 
bis  troops  and  U.S.  dr\ig  agents,  said  bell- 
copter  siUTrelllance  of  the  lab  began  two 
months  earlier  than  the  Aug.  16  raid  after 
Federales  received  a  tip. 

The  planned  raid  bad  been  kept  secret  so 
no  one  in  the  corruption-ridden  judlciiJ  sys- 
tem could  alert  the  drug  ring,  and  Arreg\iln 
had  to  forgo  backup  troops,  who  would  have 
come  In  by  road,  to  prevent  an  alert  being 
forwarded  to  tbe  lab. 

Those  who  were  caught  told  Federales  lit- 
tle about  the  operation,  and  Arreguln  admit- 
ted a  bit  contritely  that  the  men  In  custody 
were  underlings,  not  kingpins.  He  also  said 
that  before  tbe  raid  the  lab— which  con- 
tained crude  refining  equipment — bad 
churned  out  about  330  pounds  of  heroin  that 
presumably  found  its  way  to  tbe  syringes 
of  U.S.  addicts. 

Reportera  at  tbe  Federale  compound  In 
Cullacan  were  treated  to  the  sight  and  putrid 
odor  of  the  huge  cache,  which  was  secreted 
In  a  room  near  the  district  attorney's  office. 
The  Intense  fumes,  smelling  much  like  vine- 
gar, were  nearly  overwli^mlng,  making  im- 
possible to  stay  more  than  a  few  moments 
before  retreating  for  fresh  air. 

Of  note  was  tbe  seemingly  nonchalant  way 
the  valuable  cargo  was  stored.  Though  the 
compound  Is  giiarded,  sleepy  looking  aol- 
dlen  seem  to  be  there  one  minute  and  gone 
tbe  next.  And  the  room  ho»Hiing  the  drugs, 
which  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  or  any  large 
city  would  retail  for  an  almost  Incalculably 
large  amount,  had  m  it  a  large  and  unsecured 
glass  window  not  10  feet  from  the  street  out- 
side the  compound. 

[From  The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Sept.  8,  1975) 

Mexico  ik  Aix-Ovt  Datro  Battle 

(By  Andy  Shaw  and  Allen  Paracblnl) 

Mexico  Citt. — The  drug  ring  of  Jaime  Her- 
rera Nevarez,  which  supplies  the  bulk  of 
Chicago's  heroin  from  a  base  in  Durango. 
northern  Mexico,  has  been  ordered  smashed. 
says  Mexico's  top  law-enforcement  ofliclal. 

Chain-smoking  in  bis  Msxioo  City  office 
three  weelcs  ago,  Atty.  Oen.  Pedro  Ojeda  Paul- 
lada  vowed  to  cn»h  the  Herrera  operation 
within  a  month.  Tbe  ring  grows  opium  p:>p- 
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plM  mad  icflnas  heroin  la  ICetioo  kikI. 
Utnugh  m  OhteacD  tanncb,  dtotrtbutes  it  on 
til*  ktook  iBHte*  than. 

Tbmpnmlm  wtm  omde  In  an  hour  long  am- 
•ioB  wtth  Saa-TbnM  nfiorten  in  wrtMb. 
OJ«da  alao  aald  1m  bad  panooaUy  iMen  un- 
•wan  ot  tb*  BwraM  ring  untu  a  }«ar  ago, 
•vm  tbovgh  It  baa  been  the  dominant  aup- 
pttv  flf  baroln  to  caucago  for  at  least  15 
ytn.  01ad»  aald  be  learned  about  it,  not 
ttoopgfc  iB«iUl«n>oe  gathered  bj  bis  own 
a^Bti;  bat  in  a  brteOng  tj  drug  oaic«TB  in 
Ohloago  ttiat  be  attended  while  visiting  the 
ot^  t>  oelahmte  the  anniversary  of  Mexican 


. — _-  to  break  the  ring  is  s&ld  bv 

aona  to  be  tied  as  much  to  the  internatioaal 
pMlUeal  awiMtlona  of  Mexican  President  Luis 
BchereRta  Aivaree  and  Ojeda  as  to  a  ainoere 
dealre  to  rm«  oat  the  drug  trade.  The  prom- 
la*  was  made  threa  days  after  a  giant 
benkia  raid  on  a  refining  laboratory  near  Cul- 
Moaa.  Hm  raid  waa  the  Mggest  selaure— 127 
kBogmaa  of  pun  hereto — in  Mexico  history. 

TalklBg  about  tha  Harreras  in  his  stark 
oOce,  C^Jada  was  obvloualy  basking  in  the 
giosr  o<  aneceee  engendered  by  the  raid. 
hnaaiei,  in  an  empty  coffeesbop  in 
~i  and  bouncing  along  in  police  oars 
_j  tlM  city*  rut-ln£ested  avenues,  Psd- 
aral  Jodloial  PoUca— the  IMerales-^woald 
acaff  at  OJada^  tow  and  eren  bis  oontentlon 
tb«*  tba  HHiataa  had  been  unknown  to  Mex- 
loaa  autkamtas  untn  last  Tsar. 

1^  maat  bis  time  schedule,  which  U.S.  of- 
ficials «a«bft  he  eaa.  OJeda  would  hav«  to 
start  betnging  Ute  entranohed  Herrera  «m- 
■"—  iiariiliift   to   the  ground   this  cotning 

week,  The  Sun-Times  questioned 
about  their  drug  investigations, 
:  for  an  aqilanation  of  the  Hemra- 
a.  Us  tawdry  Cullacan,  the  agents 
Mid  thflf  Xooad  the  BBrrera  name  and  Ojada's 
ocdar  Mfammar.  But  in  dusty  Dnrango.  they 
were  more  candid.  One  Vederale  put  dowii 
his  aoflea  eop  and  ahook  bis  head. 
"^^  *•••  trted  for  yeata  to  get  the  Her- 
I,"  ha  aald  Anally.  "We  know  about  the 
Wa  have  known  about  the  Bsr- 
k  each  time  wa  get  eloae.  .  .  ."  His 
volca  trailed  off.  He  made  a  funny  face. 

~  vastly  Improved  drng<«nfarce- 

-        eairiad  out  by  the  newly 

'^darales.  IMxlco  is  stlU  be- 

proUama  that  encumber 

la  latwnal  onmmunicatlon.  whldi 
Qlf*^  wniatsirtlonany  underscored  by  ad- 
■Mfclac  that  ttia  Ig-year-old  Henera  opom- 
tlen  was  unknown  to  him  untn  last  year. 
mu  wtth  oomqitton.  beset  wttti  asrlous 
eeeaaMi*  aad  Molal  problems,  liextoo  atni 
"y  *y— to  flgX  a  good  aatt-naraotlcs  war, 
*  bbM*  wfcoaa  mam  beaallclary  aaeuw  to  be 
****  **»  _^j"— **^  <«>  ^'j^yth  where  the  real 

»iamm  U.OM  amniaia  and  500  TMerales 
are  InvolTad  In  Uaxloo'a  campaign  against 
''^y-."^  — **  *>■*  «»-  begun  to  yield  re- 
sutts  #BriBg^edaiB  tann. 

In  «*•  — «■>  bUta  on  Selds  <rf  opium, 
^-^    __  — tphlne  baae  for  oonverMon 

been  reOned  into  t  tons  of 

*•  par  cent  of  the  estimated 

crop.  <na  nM,  pteeumaUy,  found  Its  way 
to  a4Meir  naadlaB. 

Unfortunately,  Mexico  has  a  unique  set 
^  <**«>g— Impeding  the  enforcement  effort. 
""■■■'*'*  tsHaln.   through   which   few 

>*   "■>■■   »  tortuously  slow   for 
and  soldiers  to  find  and  destroy 
ajM^wwi  vltb  tha  aid  of  31  helknpters. 
!•  Htttakaaa  aatf  an  atroaft  using  a  special 
~"^  *•  detect  optam  fleMs. 
.  VMeralea  In  the 
B  the  norttaem 
■ad  Btealea  uasd  ejgfct 

Itiaa  8l,8M  aqusre  mflca. 


Working  In  "coUinms,"  which  Include  10 
soldiers  headed  by  an  olBcer  and  one  Fed- 
erale,  they  scour  mountains  by  helicopter 
much  as  VB.  search-and-destroy  missions 
in  Vietnam  were  orcbeetrated.  Technically, 
the  army  oflloer  is  In  charge  of  eradicating 
fields,  but  conflicts  often  arise  because  the 
PMerale  by  training  is  actuaUy  the  drug 
expert. 

When  fields  are  found,  the  soldiers,  often 
aided  by  ares  residents  pressed  Involuntarily 
into  service,  uproot  and  later  burn  plants. 
If  there  is  evidence  specific  local  Inhabitcuits 
have  planted  the  opium  fields,  those  involved 
are  arrested. 

It  Is  a  hot,  dirty  and  unpleasant  assign- 
ment, uprooting  these  fields,  and  soldiers 
admit  they  occaslonaUy  smoke  small  amounts 
of  the  marijuana  that  also  is  found.  While 
that  is  against  the  law,  these  soldiers  ABE 
the  law  in  theee  remote  mountain  fields.  Tes, 
they  do  find  many  opium  fields — 6,000  In  the 
campaign  that  ended  six  weeks  ago — but 
there  are  many,  many  fields;  so  many  that 
Federates  admit  they  can  destroy  only  the 
largest  ones. 

As  agents  explain— and  it  is  borne  out  fly- 
ing over  the  desolate  Skrrra  Madres — fields 
discovered  by  air  are  difficult  to  locate  from 
the  ground  even  when  several  are  in  close 
proadmlty.  "We  may  see  four  or  five  fields 
from  the  air  and  when  we  land,  we  locate 
only  one  or  two,"  lamented  a  Federale.  "And 
even  then  It  takes  several  hours  Just  to  walk 
from  one  field  to  the  next  in  these  moun- 
tains." 

Federsles  also  bemoan  the  lack  of  equip- 
ment for  the  effort,  but  Mexican  officials 
promise  more.  Whether  it  will  come  from  the 
United  States,  which  already  has  poured  »20- 
milllon  worth  of  planes  and  helicopters  Into 
Mexico,  or  from  Mexico  itself  Is  stUl  uncer- 
tain. 

If  tba  Mexicans  have  something  to  be 
genuinely  frightened  about.  It  is  the  enormitv 
of  the  drug  supply.  Some  estimates  place  the 
oplum-growlng  ci^jacity  high  enough  to  pro- 
vide 30  tons  of  heroin  a  year,  or  triple  the 
present  amount.  Much  potential  growth 
country,  especially  In  mountainous  southern 
r^lons,  is  vastly  imtapped,  some  drug  offi- 
cials say. 

Opliim,  which  mainly  grows  on  tha  western 
ridge  of  the  Sierra  Madre  between  Kovember 
and  January,  Is  harvested  In  May  and  June. 
Marijuana,  which  in  some  places  grows  year- 
round,  has  a  primary  harvest  season  from 
June  to  January.  At  high  altitudes,  growers 
rotate  the  crops,  while  in  lower  areas  only 
marijuana  can  be  cultivated.  Bight  now.  In 
lofty  reaches  of  the  range,  t^lum  onoe  more 
la  beginning  to  push  toward  the  sun. 

A  new  eradication  campaign,  similar  to 
the  last  lOfi-day  effort,  is  due  to  begin  in 
a  few  weeks.  Qrowers  of  opium,  for  the  most 
part,  are  peasants  who,  for  the  first  time, 
have  a  crop  that  provides  them  a  decent  liv- 
ing. Ihey  culUvate  on  land  where  Uttle  else 
can  be  grown  profitably,  ihat  makes  it  hard 
to  reconcile  stiff  government  enforcement 
■wtth  Mexico's  goal  of  improving  the  lot  of 
peasants. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  potential  for  peasant 
Inaurgenee  in  a  land  notorious  for  such  up- 
risings, the  govarament  must  walk  vrhat 
some  UJB.  drug  officials  here  call  a  "fine  line 
between  enforcement  and  benign  neglect," 
tor  the  long-held  promise  of  peasant  pros- 
perity is  visibly  absent  and  the  poor  In  many 
ways  are  worse  off  now  than  28  yean  ago. 

FMeralea,  though,  are  the  shining  Ught  of 
the  drug-entorcement  effort.  They  now  have 
a  training  academy,  opened  by  OJeda  a  year 
ago,  and  candidates  are  hand-picked,  care- 
fuUy  analyaed.  given  four  intensive  months 
of  modem  training  and  paid  above-average 
wages.  For  the  flnt  elass  last  summer,  SO 
candidates  were  ohoaen  from  700  applicants. 
Only  15  flntsbed  after  attarltlon  had  taken 
It*  toU.  Ai  ot  now,  Mo  new  recruits  have 
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been  trained  along  with  38  older  FederalM. 
who  come  through  in  mwah  ftouna.  ^^ 
While  Federale  corruption  eslata.  Mexkan 
and  ujS.  drug  officials  say  it  has  been  ndoM 
dramatlcaUy,  in  part  tttraugh  (^Jeda's  aama- 
sive  action  against  those  caught  on  thetekT 
some  of  whom  he  has  jaUed.  ^^' 

Last  year's  drug-confiscation  flgxues  un- 
derscore the  effectiveness.  Compared  with 
1971,  heroin  seizures  rose  to  182  kUograins 
from  16  kilograms,  marljuaiw  from  86  to  S6S 
tons,  and  drug  arrests  have  tripled.  Mon 
than  300  Americans  are  now  in  Mexican  jails 
on  drug  charges  and  convictions. 

Still,  the*  Federales  have  problems.  Their 
command  structure  is  top-heavy,  meanlBB 
that  when  the  oommandante  is  awayhS 
men  will  play.  This  reluctance  to  deleeate 
authority,  U.S.  officials  say,  is  a  Mexican  te«t 
that  is  changing,  albeit  slowly.  Another  weak- 
ness is  a  lack  of  investigative  follow-up.  too 
often  Federales  seize  drugs  and  low-ranklm? 
drug  ring  members,  pat  themselves  ontte 
back  and  call  it  a  case. 

For  Instance,  reporters  around  the  Federsle 
compound  at  Cullacan,  a  tough  drug  city  in 
northwest  Mexico,  found  an  unaettUng  non- 
chalance after  the  massive  heroin  selzvire  on 
Aug.  le^When  commandante  Manuel  An»- 
guin  was  away,  a  dozen  agents  sat  Idly  in 
their  cramped  quarters,  teUlng  Jokes  or  dos- 
ing, even  though  the  bust  netted  only  un- 
derlings of  a  drug  ring. 

Mexico's  enlightened  enforcement  effort  In 
the  last  four  years  has  several  roots.  For  one 
thing,  political  observers  here  point  out. 
President  Echeverrla  would  like  to  become 
secretary-general  of  the  United  Nations  when 
his  six -year  term  expires  next  year. 

Certainly.  U.S.  support  for  BkJheverrla  and 
OJeda  would  be  welcomed  by  both,  and  fight- 
ing drug  cultivation  and  trafficking  with 
some  success— along  with  busting  a  ring  such 
as  the  Herreras— would  lose  neither  ambi- 
tious politician  points  in  Washington. 

Further  stimulating  the  Mexican  effort  U 
a  perception  among  some  officials  of  a  grow- 
ing domestic  drug  problem.  Dr.  Guldo  Bel- 
sasso,  the  government's  head  of  drug-treat- 
ment programs,  said: 

"We  consider  it  oiu-  problem  now.  Five 
years  ago  there  were  maybe  40  heroin  usm 
In  Mexico.  Today  there  are  between  1,000  and 
6.000." 

So  Mexico  now  has  the  pieces  to  fight  drug 
culUvatlon  and  shipment— soldlera,  the  nee 
Federales.  mountainside  command  bases, 
roadside  checkpoints  and  ongoing  oo-opera- 
tlon  and  communlcaUon  from  U.S.  dnwr  offi- 
cials. ° 

This  country,  though,  has  yet  to  crack  a 
major  drug  ring,  and  OJeda  put  Mexico's 
whole  drug  effort  on  the  line  with  his  vow  to 
smash  the  Herrera  ring.  Uj8.  officials  are 
watching  him  closely,  wishing  him  weU  and 
hedging  their  bets  since  this  is  Mexico,  ■ 
Isnd  of  pwadox  and  contradiction,  a  puz- 
zling country  for  those  outside  its  borders  to 
understand. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Sim-TUnes,  Sept.  8. 1978) 

Naics  ALorr — Swooping  in  on  a  Sxabch 
(By  Andy  Shaw  and  Allan  Parachlnl) 

San  Jose  De  Li.anos,  Sinaloa,  Mexico. — 
The  small  plane  fell  like  a  rampaging  roller 
coaster,  swooping  toward  the  secret  rimway 
below  and  splrallng  the  stomachs  of  its 
riders. 

Pilot  Adrian  Sepulveda  had  spotted  a 
clandestine  landing  strip,  on  which  sat  an 
unfamiliar  airplane;  so  he  and  two  Federales 
In  the  craft  decided  to  investigate. 

These  are  the  rugged,  desolate.  Impassable 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains  on  liexleo'a  west 
coast,  ihere  are  fewer  miles  of  road  than  of 
opium  fields  and  secret  runways  la  this 
fortress;  so  Fedwales  In  heUoapten  and 
llgh^lanes  m*int^|T|  coaatant  muraiUanoe 
looking  for  drug  fMds  and  Strang  aircraft. 

Two  agents  armed  with  M-16  rifles,  ma- 
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hin«runfi  and  automatic  pistols  peered  from  Ernesto  Duran,  owner  of  a  hotel  where  ac-  Members  of  the  famUy  also  "ve  In  San- 
f^Sr^^mwr  7lnglc^nglne!flxed-wlng  tress  Dolores  Del  Bio  used  to  reside,  loves  to  tlago  Papasqularo.  Tepehuanes  and  ^e  town 
^ '"rffilTi  SeS  in'  a  series  c!     puU  out  his  huge  autograph  book_and  point     of  Los_  Corrales    ai,  nearby  cl«es  set  in  a 


plane  as  Sepulveda 

steep  circles  toward  the  airstrip. 

The  location:  25  miles  north  of  CiUlacan. 
a  rough    drug-Infested    city    In    northwest 

Mexico. 

On  the  first  pass  over  the  runway,  agents 
noted  the  grounded  plane's  serial  number. 
After  climbing  slightly,  Sepulevda  veered 
down  to  land,  skillfully  dropping  his  plane's 
wheels  on  the  bumpy,  dlrt-and-stone  sur- 
face and  then  stopping  not  10  feet  from  the 
other  plane. 

A  reporter  inside  the  Federale  craft  saw 
persons  moving  in  nearby  brush  and  shouted 
to  the  agents,  but  they  already  were  single - 
mindedly  piling  out  with  weapons  ready. 

Fearful  of  an  ambush  from  the  thick 
foliage  around  the  runway,  the  unarmed  re- 
porters stayed  on  the  agents*  heels,  spinning 
to  look  In  ail  directions. 

An  eerie  quiet  prevaUed.  Then  a  Federale 
spied  someone  walking.  The  bewildered 
campesino  froze.  More  commands  rang  out 
and  quickly  a  dozen  other  campeslnos — at- 
tired alike  in  simple  pants  and  shirts  and 
shabby  hats — appeared  from  thickets.  With 
them  was  a  well-dressed  man. 

With  another  harsh  order,  the  campeslnos 
hit  the  ground  and  spread-eagled,  hands  out- 
stretched. One  agent  searched  them  fw 
weapons  (they  had  none)  while  another 
talked  to  the  prosperous -looking  Mexican, 
who.  It  turned  out,  was  the  pilot  of  the 
private  plane. 

His  license  and  identification  were  checked, 
the  inside  of  his  craft  scoured.  What  initially 
appeared  to  be  marijuana  turned  out  to  be 
cereal.  He  was  simply  delivering  foodstuffs 
to  residents  of  the  isolated  mountainside, 
not  Iraffloklng  Ullclt  drugs. 

Unperturbed,  Sepulveda  and  the  agents 
piled  back  Into  their  plane  with  reporters  in 
tow  and  the  group  soon  v/as  airborne  again. 
The  takeoff  left  less  than  10  feet  of  unused 
runway,  irfter  which  the  strip  gave  way  to 
several  thousand  feet  of  descending  moun- 
tain to  a  valley  below. 

"We  could  make  a  hiuidred  of  these  land- 
ings and  find  nothing,"  sigent  Adolfo  Gottlieb 
Bald  resignedly  later,  "or  we  could  maylje  find 
something  three  or  four  times  in  a  row.  There 
Is  no  way  to  tell  with  all  of  these  hidden 
runways." 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Sept.  9.  1975] 

OxrsANOo:  Films,  Dust — and  Dope 

(By  Andy  Shaw  and  Allan  Parachlnl) 

DusANGO,  Mexico. — The  second  best  busi- 
ness in  tills  dusty,  unenticlng  cowboy  town 
has  to  be  replacing  shock  absorbers  and 
aligning  wheels-chat's  how  bad  most  of  the 
streets  are. 

The  top  money-maker,  though,  is  probably 
the  heroin  industry  run  by  the  Herrera  fam- 
Uy, which  in  addition  to  having  branches 
around  Durango  state,  maintains  a  marketing 
arm  in  Chicago — 1,800  miles  north — ^where 
the  efficient  drug  distribution  network  finally 
ends. 

A  cagy,  sinister  group  these  Herreras  are. 
with  brothers  Jaime,  Manuel  and  Ellas  mix- 
ing legitimate  ranching  and  lumber  concerns 
v.-ith  a  drug  trafficking  business  reportedly 
tipped  by  no  other  In  Chicago. 

Yet  Inside  the  government  tourist  office 
here,  the  niece  of  Qov.  Hector  Mayagolta 
Dominques  has  a  hard  time  remembering 
one  Herrera  from  another  or  pinpointing 
what  tbey  do. 

"They  have  money,"  she  finally  says  cryp- 
tically, "but  they're  not  very  well  known  here. 
No  one  seems  to  know  much  about  them." 

Hollywood  makes  inovlee  In  Durango. 
Seven  with  John  Wayne,  to  be  exact,  and 
the  city  la  surrounded  by  movie  sets  wtth 
evocative  names  like  "Chisholm  Ranch."  "La 
Joya,"  "Howard  Street"  and  "Chupaderos." 
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out  names  of  Itimlnarles  who've  crossed  his 
otherwise  uneventiud  path. 

The  climate  in  August  here  Is  terrible — 
rainy,  too  cold  at  night,  too  warm  by  day- 
hut  that  Is  the  by-product  of  the  altitude, 
6.220  feet. 

No  one  seems  sure  what  the  city's  popu- 
lation Is,  but  an  average  of  four  widely- 
varying  estimates  is  200,000.  The  pe<q>le, 
for  the  most  part,  are  a  grizzled,  unfriendly 
lot. 

Men,  attired  (natmally)  In  cowbody  boots 
and  hats,  leer  suspiciously  as  If  to  say, 
"Gringo,  go  home,"  which  seems  a  bit  odd 
since  60,000  Americans  are  said  to  pass 
thro\igh  Durango  yearly.  Perhaps  none  stop. 

While  some  Mexico  observers  erroneously 
said  holsters  and  ammunition  belts  could 
be  seen  worn  openly  on  these  streets,  Du- 
rango still  Is  unmistakably  like  any  Old 
West  city  after  the  stagecoach  era:  It  is  as 
If  Durango  residents  expect  strangers  to 
have  come  here  to  Jump  their  claims. 

A  Spaniard  named  Francisco  de  Ibarra  Is 
said  to  have  stumbled  upon  the  city  In  1563 
while  towing  Indians  around  In  search  of 
sliver  mines.  Finding  only  small,  unproduc- 
tive mmes,  Ibarra  and  his  followers  switched 
to  ranching  and  farming  after  naming  the 
city  for  a  Basque  description  meaning  "glen 
bathed  by  a  river  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains." 

The  area  has  always  been  sparsely  popu- 
lated partly  because  It  Is  poor  growing  coun- 
try for  legitimate  crops  and  also  because  In- 
dustrialization q>urred  by  Mexico  City  else- 
where has  passed  Durango  by. 

The  vast  pine  and  softwood  forests  around 
this  city  have  not  been  properly  exploited, 
and  thousands  of  people  have  left  Durango 
to  find  work  elsewhere,  mainly  In  Chicago. 

The  entrenched  ranching  and  farming  bar- 
ons reportedly  prefer  the  statiis  quo  and  see 
no  great  need  to  Industrialize  simply  to  give 
a  few  poor  Jobs.  As  one  Mexico  scholar  puts  it, 
"Cowboy  typea  don't  pressure  for  reform. 
They  Just  want  another  horse  or  saddle." 

While  most  of  Diuango  is  a  series  of  aging, 
nondescript  Uttle  streets  on  which  pass  fewer 
people  than  dust  clouds,  there  is  a  pleasant 
square  In  the  center  of  town  (every  Mexican 
city  has  one)  housing  magnificent  govern- 
ment buildings,  and  several  parts  of  town  are 
pros|>erous. 

Like  the  Los  Angeles  section,  home  to  the 
Herrera  brothers.  Brother  Ellas  has  a  lavish 
ranch-style  house  with  a  spacious  lawn  and  a 
late  model  Thimderblrd  In  the  driveway.  U.S. 
drug  ag;ents  say  two  autos  with  Illinois  li- 
cense plates  were  seen  going  in  and  out  of 
that  driveway  recently,  perhaps  signifying 
visits  from  family  m  Chicago. 

Wealthy  and  the  proprietors  of  vast  land 
holdings  nearby,  the  Herreras  nonetheless  are 
described  variously  as  apolitical,  not  con- 
nected to  Durango's  power  structure  and  non- 
members  of  the  local  coxmtry  club. 

U.S.  drug  agents  draw  an  analogy  to  Amer- 
ican mobsters  who  buy  ostentatious  estates, 
bathe  themselves  and  their  famUles  in  ma- 
terial luxury,  and  yet  never  gain  acceptance 
into  local  social  cllqites. 

How  the  Herreras  got  into  the  heroin  trade 
is  another  puzzle,  since  indications  are  the 
family  had  amassed  wealth  in  legitimate 
ranching  and  lumber  concerns  first.  Most  ob- 
servers say  heroin  as  a  business  evolved  nat- 
urally after  family  members  who  moved  to 
Chicago  20  or  more  years  ago  reported  a  de- 
mand for  a  product  the  Durango  branch  had 
access  to. 

That  access  stems  from  the  Herrera  ances- 
tral home  in  Los  Herreras,  a  town  120  miles 
north  of  Durango.  The  village,  comprising 
one  street  with  a  grocery  and  lltUe  else,  has 
600  or  so  residents,  most  of  whom  are  related. 


canyon  that  runs  north  from  Durango  be- 
tween two  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Madres. 

Herrera  heroin  grows  west  of  Tepehuanes 
and  Is  brought  by  mule  to  that  town,  after 
which  It  Is  either  refined  In  area  laboratories 
or  shipped  by  car  to  labs  to  the  west  in  the 
drug  city  of  Cullacan. 

While  street  sources  In  Chicago  said  the 
family  has  labs  In  Durango.  one  U.S.  drug 
agent  took  a  contrary  view:  "A  car  could  run 
Into  the  lab  building  In  Durango  and  boom — 
they're  uncovered.  Why  take  the  chance?" 

Repeated  Federale  raids  on  sxispected  labs 
In  the  more  remote  Tepehuanes  area  have 
uncovered  nothing,  presumably  because  the 
Herreras  somehow  always  receive  warning 
and  dismantle  the  labs  before  the  police 
move  In. 

While  the  ride  up  the  road  from  Durango 
to  Tepehuanes  (where  It  ends  altogether) 
Is  uneventful  except  for  passing  Pancho  Vil- 
la's birthplace  In  Oanatlan.  the  ro'ad  turns 
to  gravel  outride  Santiago  Papasqularo  and 
the  last  30  miles  to  Tepehvianes  Is  slow  going. 
A  reputed  ring  member  was  reportedly  killed 
nearby,  not  long  ago  when  his  car  caught 
fire,  destroying  a  shipment  of  opium.  Com- 
pounding the  late  driver's  problems,  accord- 
ing to  local  sources,  was  his  mysterious 
"loss"  of  several  thousand  Herrera  doUam. 

The  danger  In  this  area  also  was  under- 
scored by  a  Mexican  Judicial  official's  warn- 
ing to  two  reporters:  "It  Is  possible  that  if 
you  go  to  Dvirango — ^bang  bang — ^there  will 
be  two  bullets  in  you,  and  you  will  not  come 
back." 

The  local  Federale  office  closes  at  8  p.m., 
which  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  Its  fail- 
ure to  make  any  Inroads  investigating  the 
Herreras.  One  agent  painfully  described  get- 
ting close  to  pinning  a  rap  on  the  famlly 
several  times,  only  to  see  something  "mys- 
terious" happen  to  foil  the  effort. 

Hints  of  Federales  on  the  Herrera  payroll 
were  aroused  by  one  agent  who  becanae  nerv- 
ous when  bis  young  partner  said  he  had 
heard  of  Ellas  Herrera  in  connection  with 
drug  trafficking. 

The  older  agent  began  muttering  profan- 
ities at  his  compadre  while  chastising  him 
aloud  for  talking  without  having  proof.  But 
there  are  agents  in  the  seven-man  office  who 
have  been  graduated  from  the  modem,  pro- 
fessional academy  in  Mexico  City,  a*o  are 
here  to  do  a  Job  without  worrying  about  pay- 
offs and  clout. 

Alvaro  Orozco  Novelo,  32.  seems  to  be  one. 
Short,  stocky,  handsome  with  wavy  hair  and 
a  thick  mustache.  Orozco  Is  a  former  auto 
mechanic  from  the  south  Mexico  state  of 
Campeche. 

He  talked  wltli  pride  about  wanting  to 
"nail"  the  Herreras  and  feeling  frustrated 
over  the  unsuccessful  efforts  so  far. 

Orozco  earns  about  8300  a  month,  good  by 
Mexican  standards,  but  he  must  buy  his  own 
weapons  and  car,  and  travel  expenses  are  not 
paid  for.  Federales  in  cities  with  higher  costs 
of  living,  notably  those  near  the  U.S.  border, 
earn  several  hundred  dollars  xaan  monthly. 

Since  Federales  also  split  up  40  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  contraband  seized  (other  than 
drugs) ,  mostly  guns  and  cars,  that  are  sold  at 
auction,  they  end  up  living  fairly  well.  But 
VS.  drug  ofhcials  wonder  why  these  under- 
equipped  agents  cant,  through  federal  gov- 
ernment decrees,  put  the  confiscated  goods 
to  their  own  professional  use. 

Orozco  was  pleased  to  leam  that  the  Mexi- 
can attorney  general,  Pedro  OJeda  PauUada, 
recently  pledged  to  crack  dowm  on  the  Mex- 
ican branch  of  the  Herreras  and  optimistical- 
ly said  the  investigation  "will  not  be  too 
hard."  " 

That  is  questionable  if  he  iises  the  Duran- 
go Federales,  who  since  spring  have  made 
only  one  heroin  and  three  marijuana  ael- 
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zuTM.  But  It  he  succeeds,  U  will  be  the  big- 
ge«  tblng  to  came  from  Durango  since  the 
last  John  Wayne  movie. 
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long  hair  got  through  checkpoints  four 
times."  one  American  drug  agent  in  Mexico 
City  said.  "I  think  ptf  be  embarrasBed." 
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I  Prom  The  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Sept.  9, 1976] 
Oarro  Tbatfic  2  Wats  Along  Hicbwat  40 


(By  Allan  Parachlnl  and  Andy  Shaw) 
El  Salto,  Oukamco,  itsaco — Juan  Manuel 
Valeuzuela  Batlz  downahlfted  hia  1975  while 
Volkswagen  to  slow  for  what  he  thought 
would  be  a  routine,  perfuncttMy  inspection 
on  twisting  highway  40  here  last  June  16. 

The  little  town  of  El  Salto,  which  Is  so  In- 
timately involved  with  the  developing  Du- 
rango lumbering  industry  that  the  whole 
place  smells  a  bit  of  sawdust,  is  one  of  two 
places  on  the  tortuous  201 -mile  road  from 
MasaUan  to  Durango  where  the  Mexican 
armj  and  the  Federal  Judicial  PoUce  (Fede- 
rates) try  to  Intercept  drug  smugglers. 

ValMtzuela,  no  doubt,  knew  aU  about  the 
B  Salto  checJqHJint.  On  the  way  from  Mazat- 
lan,  lia  bad  already  passed  successfully 
throuch  a  similar  check  at  tiny  villa  Union 
He  was  almost  to  his  destination.  But  some- 
thing  about  tbe  white  Volkswagen  roused  the 
suaptcloas  of  tbe  soldiers  at  the  checkpoint. 
Berhape  someone  had  told  them  to  watch 
Sat  tbe  car. 

They  rousted  Valenauela  out  and  tore  his 
*^»*«1«  apart.  CarefuUy  concealed  in  the  ex- 
haust qrstem  was  7V4  pounds  of  pure  heroin. 
Valensoela  was  a  "burro"  (donkey)  for  a 
heroin  smuwling  ring.  The  Federales  were 
wnaWe  to  i«lentify  the  rlliig.  but  agents  con- 
ceded Valensuela  could  have  been  working 
'or  tbe  Herreras.  tbe  Durango  family  that 
dominates  the  Chicago  heroin  market. 

Tbls  stretch  of  Highway  40,  which  climbs 
fWan  sea  level  at  Matiat.lan  to  more  than 
■.OOOfeet  above  sea  level  at  the  crest  of  tbe 
Sierra  Ifadre.  is  one  of  the  'most  significant 
^*W)tn.  transit  routes  in  northern  Mexico 
■▼WTtblnj  traveu  Hlgbway  40.  Between 
Aug.  «  snd  Aug.  26.  three  separate  marijuana 
shlpnents  were  intercepted,  totaling  more 
than  4.400  pounds. 

Two  Sun-Times  reporters  drove  Highway 
40  two  weeks  ago.  careening  in  a  red  rented 
Volkswagen  around  perilous  moimtain 
curres.  It  is  a  lonely  road.  Its  traffic  is  made 
up  abaost  ezcluslTely  of  blgbbaUing  heavv 
tracks  and  speeding  buses. 

Along  tbe  entire  201-mile  stretch,  only  two 
other  oan  with  va.  license  putes  were  seen. 
andaae  of  them  carried  a  family  of  Mexican- 
Americans  from  Texas,  headed  for  a  visit  in 
Durango.  Accidents  are  frequent.  Two  bom- 
Ms  truck  crashes  were  seen  in  the  six-hour 
drive. 

There  are  only  scattered  villages  on  the 
road,  which  wlncU  through  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  a  part  of  tbe  Sierra  Madre  known  to 
contain  both  opium  and  marlj\iana  fields 
The  people  are  hard  and  unfMendly  Un- 
familiar American  faces  are  greeted  with 
looks  of  suqriclon  and  open  distnut. 

Drug  traffic  Sows  two  ways  on  Highway  40 
Crude  opium  from  fields  north  of  Durango 
must  traverse  the  mountains  here  on  the 
way  to  laboratories  far  to  the  north  around 
Cullacan  because  there  Is  no  other  road 
through  the  mountains. 

Beflned  heroin  comes  back  this  way  for 
^Ipment  north.  Much  of  it  goes  to  Chicago 
It  reverses  its  couras  becaiue  the  more  heav- 
Uy  traveled  Highway  18,  up  Mexico's  west 
coast  to  Tijuanar— which  would  offer  a  more 
direct  route  to  the  .American  border— U  said 
to  be  too  heavily  infested  with  checkpoints. 
The  Federales  say  drug  smugglers  trving  to 
avoid  Inspections  by  traveling  this  way  are 
fooling  themselves.  However,  The  Sun-Times 
reporters,  retreating  once  from  a  swoUen 
river  for  two  hours,  passed  the  two  Highway 
♦0  checkpoints  a  total  of  four  times  Thev 
were  not  stopped. 

The  system  on.  this  heroin  highway  is  at 
best  bapbasaitf.  "if  i  were  tbe  Mexican 
authorities  and  two  young  Americans  with 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Sept.  9,  1976) 
Neves  m  Custody— Three  Top  HEHHEaAs 
Hand  Todch 
I  By  Allan  Parachlnl  and  Andy  Shaw) 
One  of  the  most  tired  cliches  in  Uw  en- 
forcement likens  the  complexity  of  organized 
crime  to  an  octopus,  at  whose  tentacles  po- 
lice snap  continuously  without  endangering 
the  vital  organs  of  the  central  hcAx, 

With  the  Herrera  family  ol  Durango. 
Me.xlco,  and  Chicago,  this  tired  simile,  how- 
ever, seems  appropriate.  Federal  drug  agents 
and  city  and  state  police  have  arrested  29 
known  members  of  the  Herrera  heroin  im- 
porting organization  in  the  Chicago  area.  An- 
other 12  organization  members  or  associates 
are  said  to  be  fugitives.  Sixteen  around  Chi- 
cago have  so  far  evaded  the  police. 

But  in  the  Mexican  interior,  none  of  the 
tliree  Herrera  brothers  who  run  the  heroin 
ring  and  dictate  the  terms  on  which  Chicago 
heroin  users  eventually  buy  their  black  mar- 
ket drug  has  ever  been  taken  into  cxistody. 
Even  the  beat  law  enforcement  intelligence 
contains  conflicts  about  the  Hei-rer&s.  Each 
of  three  offices  of  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  tat  instance,  has  a  slightly 
different  version. 

But  from  the  most  reliable  of  these  reports, 
this  portrait. 

Jaime  Herrera  Nevarez.  between  50  and  56, 
described  as  tall  and  fat.  The  kingpin  of  the 
Herrera  ring.  Jaime  resides  in  Durango, 
where  be  lives  comfortably  and  is  still  in- 
volved m  the  daily  operations  of  horse  and 
cattle  ranches  and  a  lumbering  business. 
Known  to  have  vlstted  Chicago  on  repeated 
occasions,  perhaps  as  early  as  1963  when  the 
Herrera  ring  was  stUl  establishing  Itself. 
Never  arrested. 

Manuel  Herrera  Nevarez.  about  63.  Jaime's 
brother.  Manuel  is  described  as  normally 
having  responsiblUty  for  field  op«atlons  of 
the  Herrera  organization  in  Mexico. 

Duties   of   the   chief   operatives   are    not 
clearly  defined,  but  it  is  believed  Manuel  is 
responsible  for  growing  opium  and  refining 
heroin.  He  has  traveled  repeatedly  to  Chi- 
cago. Reliable  hitelligence  placed  him  on  a 
brief  visit  to  the  Herrera  stronghold  in  Rose- 
land  as  Ute  as  early  last  week.  Normally  a 
resident  of  Durango,  Mexico.  Never  arrested 
EUas  Herrera  Corral,  about  60,  in  all  Uke- 
Uhood  a  third  key  Herrera  brother  but  sakl 
by  some  sources  to  be  only  a  cousin  to  Jaime 
Resident  of  Durango.  Mexico.  Ellas,  said  to 
have  held  a  bidden  Interest  in  one  or  two 
Chicago  bars  that  have  served  as  Herrera 
headquarters  over  the  years,  reportedly  is 
havolved  primarily  m  flnancUl  affairs  fOT  the 
Herrera   ring.   Never   arrested. 

Reyes  Herrera  Sr.,  «1,  is  the  fourth  key 
Herrera  brother.  He  resides  in  Chicago  and 
was  arrested  in  1973  with  37  other  persons  to 
a  drug  raid.  Charges  dropped.  Reyes,  now 
said  to  be  in  semi  or  full  retirement,  has  han- 
dled Chicago  distribution  <^)eration8  for  the 
Herrera  organization  since  sometime  in  the 
19608.  He  can  be  seen  sitting  in  a  car  on 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Entenairo  Res- 
taurant, 338  E.  Kensington.  The  restaurant, 
owned  by  Reyes,  is  a  Herrera  headquarters. 
Jcse  Ramon  Herrera,  33  eldest  son  of  Reyes 
HeiTera  Sr.  Resident  of  Chicago.  Believed  by 
police  intelligence  sources  to  have  inherited 
operational  responsibility  tat  the  Herrera 
Chicago  operation. 

Armando  Jaime  Herrera.  21,  son  of  Jaime 
Herrera.  B<mti,  Durango,  Mexico.  Currently 
a  resident  of  federal  reformatory.  El  Beno, 
Okla.  Young  Armando  was  arrested  by  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  in  r*hra- 
yy  '*'*•  »n<l  charged  with  selling  heroin 
Frevioualy  active  in  the  Herrera  organization' 
Ohlcago. 

Heyes  Herrera  Jr..  21,  younger  son  of  Reyei 


fo;,***^'"*"*   °^  Chicago.  Arrested  October 
1973,  on  minor  drug  charges  ^'ooer. 

^f'^ii***"**"*'  ^^  ***  '^»'a^.  kined  In  au 
gust,  1974,  in  a  shootout  in  a  Chicago  ^ 
at  age  24.  Under  investigation  in  a  heroS 
smuggling  case  m  the  time 

Pedro  Diaz.  43.  Herrer.%  associate.  Arrested 
In  Chicago  on  drug  charges  in  July  of  iqt? 
In  his  possession  was  found  «4,000  in  r«,h 
and  a  notebook  containing  promissory  not« 
from  customers  amounting  to  •60,0(».  j^ 
in  the  notebook  was  a  home  address  sm 
xmllsted  telephone  number  for  Jaime  Herrer* 
in  Durango.  Convicted  and  imprisoned 
thi"^"?*!!.**''.:  M'tenifeence  files  in  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  list  another  60  Herrw. 
family  members  or  a.%soclates  spread  fr^ 
Durango   to   Chlra.eo.  " 


(From  The  Chlr.igo  Sun-'Hmes.  Sept  10 

1675) 
US.    Role    in    Mexico's   Dsno   Fmht 

( By  Allan  Parachlni  and  Andy  Shaw) 
Mexico    CixT.-The    American    Embassy 
looms  fortress-like  behind  a  hefty  steel  fence 
six  stories  of  diplomatic  enclave  in  down-' 
town  Mexico  City  at  the  fringe  of  the  cosmo- 
politan Zona  Rosa  ( Pink  Zone) .  ^^ 
Early  each  morning,  several  hundred  Mex- 
ican citizens  queue  up  In  front  of  a  rate 
on  a  side  street  off  a  broad  boulevard  c^ed 
tiie  Reforms  over  which  the  embassy  looka 
grandly.  They  come  to  «tand  to  whidlUB  lines 
-  hours,  wailing  for  brief  audiences  in  an 
office  labeled  "visas. ' 

This  function— granting  Mexicans  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  United  States— Is  what  most 
natives  seem  to  associate  with  the  imposlne 
emba.ssy  structure.  * 

The  embassy  snpporis  a  range  of  addition- 
al diplomatic  services,  many  of  which  are 
widely  known  to  the  Mexican  people.  But  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  embassy,  lust  off  g 
balcony  overloakUiK  a  pleasant  inner  court- 
yard with  a  fountain,  is  a  white  door  marked 
with  four-inch  gold-colored  letters:  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration." 

This  embassy  function  is  one  of  which 
the  Mexican  people  are  generaUy  ignorant 
They  are  unaware  of  it  because  their  govern- 
ment,  which  benefits  from  de  facto  press 
control  18  not  anxious  to  stir  nationalistic 
political  fervor  by  widespread  awareness  that 
an  armed,  active  force  of  American  drug 
police  works  out  of  the  suite  behind  the 
white  door. 

The  suite  is  the  headquai-ters  of  DEA  Re- 
gion 15.  which  has  19  agents  dispersed 
through  Mexico,  here  and  in  field  offices 
in  Mazatlan,  Monterrey,  Hermoslllo  and  Gua- 
dalajara. There  are  two  more  DEA  agents  as- 
signed to  an  office  in  Costa  Rica  and  another 
pair  in  Guatemala.  Telephone  communica- 
tions with  the  United  States  are  protected 
when  necessary,  by  an  electronic  "scrambler" 
to  thwart  eavesdioppers. 

Robert  Eyman.  regional  director,  declined 
to  be  Interviewed  on  the  record  about  any 
aspect  of  the  Mexico  City  DEA  c^eratiou. 
Other  agency  sources  in  El  Paso,  Washington 
and  Chicago  said  DEA  has  been  forced  to 
yield  to  tbe  Mexican  government's  extreme 
sensitivity  toward  pubhc  admission  of  the 
active  presence  of  DEA  personnel  in  the 
country. 

The  American  government  became  mtenae- 
ly  interested  in  a  major  participatory  role 
in  drug  enforcement  south  of  the  border  in 
about  1972.  said  one  official,  as  an  out- 
growth of  a  conierence  at  which  then  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  told  Mexican  Presi- 
dent Luis  Echeverria  Alvarez  that  both  coun- 
tries woiUd  have  to  do  much  more  to  combat 
drug  traffic  from  Mexico,  particularly  in 
heroin. 

By  1972,  it  had  become  clear  that  Mexican 

brown"  heroin  had  replaced  the  famUiar 

white  product  refined  in  France  from  opium 

grown    in    Turkey.    American    government  ■ 

maps  .show  that  by  June,  1974.  Mexican  her- 
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oin  had  established  such  Inroads  in  the  VS. 
that  it  was  virtually  the  only  soiu'oe  of  the 
druK  for  the  country  west  of  a  line  frtHu  tbe 
MS^m  border  of  ICohlgan  south  to  Baoxl. 
jfjas.  And  brown  beroln  is  even  mwe  prer- 
alent  now. 

Mexican  officials  cringe  at  the  "new  Tur- 
key' label,  but  that  U,  in  essence,  what 
their  country  has  become. 

The  DEA  attempts  to  keep  up  pressure  on 
the  Mexicans  to  step  up  an  existing  anti- 
drug campaign.  More  than  $20  million  in 
American  equipment  has  already  been  sup- 
plied. More  is  Ml  the  way,  including  a 
8400,000  plane  and  backup  equipment  to 
spot  opium  and  marijuana  fields  from  the 
air.  A  similar  plane  is  already  In  use. 

Tbe  DEA  Mexico  iteration  has  an  annual 
budget  of  $1  million.  In  terms  of  DEA's  total 
expenditures.  Region  6  Is  comparatively 
small.  Worldwide— the  agency  opwates  in 
dozens  of  foreign  countries  with  163  agents 
assigned  overseas — ^DEA  will  spend  $147  mil- 
lion this  year. 

DEA  agents  in  Mexico  work  in  much  the 
same  way  their  colleagues  do  at  home.  They 
contact  "informants  and  pay  them  for  In- 
formation. They  make  street  "buys"  and 
conduct  surveillance,  s<Mnetimes  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mexican  agents. 

"It  takes  a  little  more  time  here,"  re- 
flected one  U.S.  agent  in  Mexico  Olty.  "At 
home,  if  you  vrant  to  make  a  buy,  you  Just 
make  it.  Here,  we  have  to  show  the  courtesy 
of  letting  the  Mexicans  approve  everything, 
so  we  have  developed  the  skill  of  stringing 
tbe  ero<^C8  alongr"  When  a  case  Is  In  final 
form,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities, or,  If  It  Involves  American  follow- 
up,  a  U.S.D.A.  office. 

American  DEA  agents,  accustomed  to  VS. 
police  methods,  often  go  through  a  kind 
of  law-enforcement  culture  shock  when 
they  arrive,  sources  said,  especially  because 
the  Mexican  Federal  Judicial  Police— tbe 
Federales — operate  In  a  seat-of -the -pants 
system  which  puts  heavy  emphasis  on  big 
drug  seizures,  but  almost  dlscoturage  active 
follow-up  Investlgatlcms.  Informant  net- 
works taken  for  granted  by  most  American 
police  officers,  are  nearly  unknown  here. 

DEA  has  remained  keenly  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  overequli^liig  the  Mexlban  au- 
thorities or  trying  to  bring  them  to  VS. 
standards  overnight,  if  at  all.  Lessons  of 
Vietnam  are  studied  carefully  here.  DBA 
agents  in  tbe  field  compare  tbe  Mexioan 
drug  campaign  to  a  war.  Top  (^dals  of  tbe 
agency  worry  openly  about  rushing  too 
many  helicopters,  rifles,  exotic  testing 
equipment  and  other  material  too  fast.  "I 
think  Vietnam  taught  tis  the  false  wisdom 
of  that,"  one  agent  said. 

Mexico's  nationalism.  American  and  Mexi- 
can political  observers  here  said,  is  so  deep- 
seated  and  sensitive  to  VS.  Intrusion  that 
the  Eoheverrla  government  cannot  risk  per- 
mitting pubUc  admission  of  the  DEA  pres- 
ence. Reflecting  on  a  drug  raid  three  weeks 
ago  in  OuUacan,  advance  word  of  which  was 
carefully  kept  from  DEA  by  Mexican  police, 
one  U.S.  official  said,  "It  had  to  do  with  their 
always  feeling  we're  pressuring  them.  Every 
once  in  a  while,  they  do  something  In  such  a 
way  that  they  seem  to  say,  'Get  off  ovir  back.'  " 

The  relationship  between  the  DEA  office  on 
the  emiMiSBy's  third  floor  and  that  of  Am- 
bassador Joseph  John  Jova  on  the  sixth  is 
also  under  perpetual  strain. 

That  quandary  is  familiar  to  Jacques  I. 
Kiere,  Iiead  of  DEA's  El  Paso  InteUigenct- 
Center  (EPIC) ,  who  spent  six  years  as  a  drug 
agent  in  Europe  and  knows  the  Mexican  situ- 
ation, too.  "DEA  agents  are  out  there  digging 
into  the  very  guts  of  the  countrv.  They're 
collecting  intelligence,"  Kiere  said'  "There  is 
a  natural  oonflict  between  diplomacy  and  law 
enforcement. 

"What  the  cop  is  doing  is  burning  up  the 
diplomatic  credits  Chat  the  ambassador  has 


built  up  over  the  years.  And  there's  the  na- 
tionalistic angle,  too.  How  would  you  like  20 
Mexicans  running  around  the  United  States 
delving  into  Illegal  arms  traffic?" 

DEA  agents  here  concede  that  Mexican 
public  resentment  of  DEA's  active  role — 
American  agents  regularly  participate  In 
"street"  level  cases  and  have  l>een  Involved 
in  four  shoot-outs  in  the  last  12  months — 
might  be  a  legitimate  groimd  for  internal  dis- 
sent. But  they  contend  that  tbe  DEA  role  Is 
necessary  If  heroin  is  to  be  stopped  before  it 
gets  into  the  United  States,  where  inter- 
ception is  much  more  difficult. 

Despite  their  cultural  differences.  Mexican 
and  American  drug  agents  have  started  to 
show  restilts  from  the  co-operative  cam- 
paign, the  result  of  a  1961  international  drug 
treaty  that  contained  commitments  for  mu- 
tual assistance.  It  la  the  legal  basis  for  tbe 
active  DEA  role  here. 

In  the  first  sU  months  of  1975,  combined 
Mexican-American  drug  operations  in  Mexico 
resulted  in  the  confiscation  of  3,860  pounds 
of  crude  opium  (heroin's  raw  material),  207 
pounds  of  heroin  and  144,650  pounds  of  mar- 
ijuana. The  combined  forces  made  234 
arrests. 

While  DEA  and  Mexican  authorities  have 
not  managed  to  put  a  dent  in  the  Durango- 
based  Herrera  organization,  the  family  oper- 
ation which,  through  branches  In  Chicago 
and  Mexico,  supplies  heroin  to  Vbt  lucrative 
Midwest  market,  both  governments  are  be- 
lieved to  be  Involved  in  Herrera  investiga- 
tions now.  DEA  is  beUeved  to  have  initiated 
a  series  of  discreet  inquiries  and  Mexican 
authorities  have  said  they  want  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Herrera  heroin  traffic. 

Jova,  who  assumed  his  post  as  ambassador 
early  last  year,  was  the  only  American  official 
here  who  consented  to  an  on-the-record  in- 
twvlew  about  the  Joint  drug  effort.  His  mood 
was  hopeful  and  upbeat.  He  betrayed  posi- 
tive feelings  that  some  agents  farther  down 
the  line  said  wryly  may  prove  to  be  overly 
optimistic. 

"Total  elimination  (of  drug  trafficking)  Is 
an  almost  Insurmountable  task  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  terrain  and  the  high 
incentive  to  move  drugs  across  the  border," 
Jova  said. 

"But  great  taslcs  call  for  great  efforts.  We 
can  be  happy  with  the  progress  made  in 
eradication,  but  more  inq>ortant  we  must  hit 
the  big  fish  and  disrupt  the  organlaations.'' 

Jova  said  that  vrhen  he  was  assigned  to 
Mexico  City  aftw  a  stint  as  American  am- 
bassador to  the  OrgamzatloQ  oC  AmmrlBan 
States  in  WasbingtoD,  top  State  Department 
officials  told  blm  tbe  antidrug  effort  would 
be  his  top  priority,  "Tliat  has  not  changed," 
he  said. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Sept.  10. 

1976] 

Abmed  and  Active — "Advisers"  Well 

Unseb  Coves 

Mazatlan,  Mexico. — "Maybe  I'm  waving 
something,  but  you've  got  a  war  going  on 
without  any  boimdaries.  There's  been  a  fiood 
of  this  stuff  into  the  United  States  and  this 
is  a  battle.  Whether  we  feel  we're  accom- 
plishing something  isn't  so  much  the  ques- 
tion, we're  slugging  it  out." 

This  is  a  man  who  by  appearance  could 
pass  for  an  American  tourist  or  businessman, 
yet  he  is  one  of  19  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agents  working  in  Mexico. 
Strangers  in  a  foreign  land,  they  officially 
"advise"  the  Mexicans  in  accordance  with  au 
international  antidrug  pact. 

In  reality,  though,  they  are  armed  and  ac- 
tive, paying  informants  and  doing  everythmg 
short  of  making  arrests  in  a  subliminal  cam- 
paign sanctioned  verbally  by  this  govern- 
ment, which  through  media  censorship  keeps 
the  Mexican  public  in  tbe  dark  about  the 
foreign  police  presence  here. 

Because  of  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  the 


Joint  effort,  the  DEA  agent  being  Interviewed 
insisted  on  being  namelesB,  faceless  and  age- 
less. It  Is  enough  to  say  be  is  a  hardened 
career  law-enforcement  operative,  having 
worked  for  a  local  police  department  and  the 
UJS.  Bureau  of  Customs  before  joining  DEA 
almost  two  years  ago. 

With  even,  well-chosen  words,  he  compares 
DEIA's  Mexican  effort  to  U.S.  involvement  in 
World  War  II  and  the  American  effort  in 
Vietnam,  which  be  feels  was  well-motivated 
but  fought  poorly,  and  he  sees  himself  as  an 
'elitist'  In  his  field: 

"The  combination  of  foreign  service  and 
law  enforcement  is  unique.  We  are  a  unique 
corps  of  professional  people  who've  combined 
these  two  professions.  It  appeals  to  your 
pride  to  be  part  of  an  elite  group." 

He  lives  inconspicuouBly,  working  from  a 
small  office  in  a  Northern  Mexican  city  and 
passing  information  to  tbe  Federales,  who 
then  carry  out  and  take  public  credit  for 
drug  busts. 

Yet  this  agent's  life  is  fraught  with  the 
same  danger  that  faces  policemen  every- 
where. He  and  a  partner,  for  Instance,  not 
long  ago  were  catight  in  the  center  of  a  g\m 
battle  with  drug  pushers  while  accompany- 
ing IPederales  on  a  raid  in  a  tough  Mexican 
city. 

His  partner  was  wounded  and  the  agent 
risked  bis  own  life  by  braving  a  rain  of 
bullets  to  pull  his  fallen  companion  to  safety. 
Newspaper  accounts  of  the  incident  ignored 
mention  of  the  wounded  agent,  and  the  DEA 
man  we  Interviewed  declined  to  discuss  it. 

Over-all,  he  sees  his  role  as  something  of 
a  crusader  for  the  American  way  of  life: "I've 
met  18  year-old  kids  who  were  on  drugs  and 
looked  like  they  were  66.  I  believe  it's  the 
dmgs,  plus  the  life-style  certainly,  but  espe- 
cially the  hard  drugs.  Every  kid  is  a  potential 
target 

"I  can't  see  any  greater  battle  than  for  the 
kids  who  are  growing  up  and  for  tbe  country. 
What  greater  Trojan  Horse  could  you  bring 
into  a  country  to  take  away  its  aggressive- 
ness, its  respect  for  property,  its  individual- 
ity?" 

Admitting  the  task  of  stopping  heroin 
traffic  from  Mexico  is  immense,  he  likens  it 
to  a  war  of  attrition:  "Any  seizure  ...  is  a 
definite  inroad.  When  you  knock  off  au 
enemy  battleship  or  a  cruiser  or  a  destroyer, 
how  much  of  a  loss  is  it?  Tou  have  to  have 
the  guts  to  fight  what  we  know  is  going  to 
be  a  long,  bard  fight." 

Asked  about  what  seems  to  be  a  lonely 
life — ^he  lives  by  himself — the  agent  says. 
"Anythlng's  a  lonesome  experience,  but  there 
are  people  who  like  to  travel  and  make  a 
career  living  in  other  places.  When  I  came 
here  I  didn't  know  a  soul.  Now  I've  got  a 
helluva  lot  of  friends — Mexican  and  Ameri- 
can— and  I'm  going  to  miss  them  when  I 
leave.  I  got  no  gripes." 

.    (Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Sept.  11, 

1976) 

Border  Traffic's  Shk^  Volume  Favors  Safe 

Passage  roa  Dope 

(By  Allan  Parachlnl  and  Andy  Shaw) 

El  Paso. — The  temperature  on  a  Saturday 
noon  in  this  west  Texas  border  city  of  322.- 
<XK)  struggled  toward  the  100-degree  mark. 
On  the  Bridge  of  the  Americas,  one  of  three 
spans  linking  El  Paso  with  Cludad  Juarez, 
Mexico,  traffic  was  hopelessly  backed  up. 

A  VS.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
official  looked  at  the  line  of  cars,  trucks  and 
buses,  pausing  momentarily  while  customs 
officials  nubed  to  extinguish  a  smokey  fire 
that  broke  out  suddenly  in  a  station  wagon 
carrying  a  large  Mexican  family. 

"Here  comes  the  heroin."  said  the  drug  of- 
ficial as  he  locriced  up  at  five  nearly  motion- 
less lanes  of  traffic. 

No  selztire  was  made  at  the  bridge  that 
Saturday,  though  dogs  trained  to  sniff  out 
marijuana    and    heroin    were    brought    »- 
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peatadly  to  can  wltb  suspicious  drivers  or 
Ucense  pUtes,  red-flagged  by  computer. 

"It  you  aak  me."  one  federal  drug  agent  In 
Mexico  bad  said  a  weak  before,  "they  (cus- 
tonoa)  8to|i  the  wrong  people  at  tbe  border. 
Tou  look  at  who  tbsy  stop.  It's  longhalrs. 
It's  blacks.  It's  Amertcaos.  But  you  sit  at 
The  border  for  a  couide  of  hours  and  watch 
Them  (euatams  agents)  wave  through  the 
clean-looking  liwrtoan  families  in  well-main- 
tained cars  with  kids  In  the  back  seat.  That's 
yottf  heroin  coming  through  right  under  ev- 
errone's  nose." 

Two  sqiarate  hour-long  obserratlons  of  the 
border,  one  at  night  In  the  company  of  VS. 
Border  Patrol  offlcers  and  the  other  on  this 
hot  El  Faao  morning,  bore  out  the  drug 
agent's  contention.  It  will  never  be  known 
how  much  heroin  for  Chicago  moved 
through  Si  Faao  In  that  Saturday  rush.  Drug 
agents  said.  Ixiwever,  that  It  Is  safe  to  aa- 
siune  that  some  did. 

There  is  disagreement  over  how  much 
heroin  croense  the  1,000-mile  border  between 
Mexico  and  tbe  United  States.  Much  of  that 
expanse  la  open  and  unprotected.  Bectronlc 
sensors  and  air  and  ground  patrols  cover  part 
of  It.  The  Border  Fatiol's  B  Paso  office  has 
only  239  men  to  guard  840  miles  of  border. 
FoUce  in  Uezlco  seized  about  three  tons  of 
heroin  last  year  and  agents  felt  that  Mexico 
probably  produced  about  10  tons,  although 
no  one  really  knows.  Virtually  all  of  that 
production,  these  agents  believe,  was 
destined  for  the  United  States.  Only  a  few 
hundred  pounds  were  Intercepted  north  of 
the  bordar. 

The  Bonier  Patrol  captured  90,000  persons 
who  had  illegally  crossed  the  border  In  this 
part  of  Texas  and  In  Arlsona  and  New  Mexi- 
co. The  agency  thinks  600,000  more  got  away. 
Mora  than  SOO  drug  arrests  were  made  among 
the  "illegaU."  but  most  ofllclals  believe  alien 
drug  smuggling  Involves  prlmarUy  marijuana 
and  not  heroin.  "Tou  dont  give  a  dirt-poor 
campeslno  heroin  worth  $70,000,"  said  one 
agent.  "It's  Just  too  big  a  risk." 

Heroin  for  Chicago  starts  its  1,800-mile 
Journey  In  northern  Mexico,  most  likely  in 
Durango  state,  headquarters  of  the  Jaime 
HSciera  Nevarex  ocganlaatlon,  the  principal 
smu^Ung  operating  serving  Chicago.  Some 
other  such  enterprlaes.  like  the  Htorreras,  tely 
on  family  branches  In  Durango  and  Chicago 
to  act  as  a  heroin  conduit.  Others — no  one 
knows  how  many  small  rlncpi  there  are — ship 
to  VS.  border  cities  and  dehver  bulk  quan- 
tities to  buyers  who  ship  the  drug  the  rest 
of  the  way  themselves. 

Land  routes  are  overwhelmingly  favored, 
but  organizations  like  the  Berreras  are  flex- 
ible and  have  their  own  Intelligence  systems. 
When  Mexican  authorities  started  a  road- 
block campaign  last  year,  for  instance,  Du- 
rango traffickers  switched  within  hours  to 
aircraft  instead  of  cars  and  trucks. 

"This  is  the  old  classical  analogy  to  the 
balloon,"  said  one  American  agent.  "If  you 
push  the  balloon  somewhere,  a  new  bulge 
pope  out  someplace  else." 

Smugglers  know  that  border  traffic  voliune 
alone  works  in  favor  of  heroin  shippers.  Cus- 
toms officials  here  privately  conceded  the 
problem:  "What^xe  you  going  to  do,  cut  open 
the  driveshaft  of  every  car  with  Durango,  81- 
naloa.  Chihuahua  or  Sonora  (all  big  heroln- 
shiiq>lng  states)  license  plates?"  asked  one 
agent.  "They'd  hear  the  screams  all  the  way 
to  Washington." 

The  "mules,"  as  the  drivers  of  smuggling 
vehicles  are  called,  receive  4500  to  drive  a 
"load  car"  from  the  Mexican  interior  to  the 
border.  If  they  take  It  all  the  way  to  the  U.S. 
destination,  they  get  another  »3,000.  Ship- 
ments contain  between  5  and  40  pounds  of 
heroin. 

On  July  8,  an  inspector  detected  a  strange 
odM'  in  a  Plymouth  Barracuda  crossing  at 
Laredo,  Ter.,  and  found  19  ppimds  of  heroin 
under  the  auto's  rear  seat.  Arrested  was  Xd- 
riah  Corral  Hetrera,  Id,  who  gave  a  Chicago 


sddress.  Customs  officials  Identified  the 
youth  as  a  Herrera  family  member.  Also  ar- 
rested was  a  15-year-old  girl.  Chicago  drug 
agents  said  the  Plymouth  was  beaded  for  ZUl- 
nois. 

Each  of  three  agencies  responsible  for 
some  aspect  of  border  enforcement  has  a 
slightly  different  theory  on  how  heroin  gets 
through.  Involved  are  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice and  DBA.  DBA  and  the  Border  Patrol 
(part  of  INS)  have  merged  many  of  their 
drug  functiojis  with  Increasing  effecti^  enesa, 
but  old  proftaglonal  jealousy  between  DEA 
and  Customs  and  a  new  split  between  Cus- 
toms and  Border  Patrol  appear  to  hurt  en- 
forcement. 

And  Customs,  whose  primary  fimction  is 
to  hold  the  flow  of  illegal  materials  acroes 
the  border,  is  the  object  of  a  federal  grand 
jiiry  investigation  here  in  El  Paso.  One  offi- 
cer was  arrested  on  charges  of  selling  cocaine 
two  months  ago  and  there  are  reports  that 
as  many  as  20  Kl  Paao-area  employes  of  the 
agency  may  be  targets  of  an  investiga- 
tion Into  drug  trafficking. 

Justice  Department  officials  in  EI  Paso  and 
San  Antonio  refused  to  comment  on  the  In- 
vestigation, but  a  Customs  spokesman  in 
Houston  confirmed  there  is  a  grand  Jury 
probe. 

A  top  Herrera  lieutenant  reportedly  is 
based  in  Ciudad  Juarez  to  co-ordmate  ship- 
ping operations  at  the  border.  The  lieuten- 
ant, who  was  not  Identified  by  police,  was 
reportedly  arrested  a  few  months  ago  but 
recently  regained  his  freedom.  In  the  inter- 
im, Herrera  smuggling  operations  have  been 
disrupted,  but  the  lieutenant  is  said  to  be 
restoring  the  operation. 

Customs  offlcMB  at  the  border  dismiss  the 
contention  that  large  quantities  of  heroin 
get  away  undiscovered.  They  say  other  parts 
of  the  border,  palToled  by  INS,  are  the  cross- 
ing points.  Border  Patrol  officials,  noting 
that  they  foiuid  heroin  on  only  two  of  the 
Illegal  aliens  they  caught  last  year,  disagree. 
DEA,  which  traditionally  has  been  lnv(dved 
In  a  rlvarly  with  Customs,  agrees  with  the 
Border  Patrol. 

Six  months  ago,  DEA  opened  the  El  Paso 
IntelUgence  Center  (EPIC),  a  $1  mlUl<m-«- 
year  command  post,  which,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  drug  agency  was  created,  offers 
field  agents  access  to  computerized,  co-or- 
dinated Intenigence  Information. 

PPIC  ties  together  a  half  dozen  computer- 
ized systems  so  agents  here  can  compare,  for 
instance,  movements  of  airplanes  known  to 
be  Involved  m  drugs  to  travel  by  suspected 
traffickers.  The  center  maintains  a  name-file 
with  records  of  50,000  individuals  believed 
involved  in  high-level  drug  smuggling. 

Jacques  I.  Klere.  director  of  EPIC,  told  The 
Sun-Times  he  beUeves  the  center,  which  has 
not  been  widely  publicized,  may  itself  deter 
would-be  smugglers.  "Let's  say  a  local  agent 
is  in  a  car  anywhere  in  the  United  SUtes." 
Klere  explained.  "He  calls  in  here  with  a  li- 
cense plate  niunber  and  we  can  tell  him 
whether  the  car  or  the  owner  Is  suspect. 
Within  30  seconds." 

Analysts  at  EPIC — many  of  them  trained 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  or  Central  In- 
telligence Agency — are  also  developing  "pre- 
dictive Intelligence"  systems,  Klere  said, 
which  will  enable  agents  in  the  United  States 
to  deduce  the  details  of  a  developing  drug 
deal  from  analysis  of  the  movements  of  wide- 
ly separated  and  apparently  ttnconnected 
persons,  vehicles,  airplanes  and  boats. 

The  center  has  a  stair  of  24,  which  wlU 
double  next  year.  Klere  believes  that  If  EPIC 
is  successful,  centers  may  be  added  in  a  half 
dozen  other  locations  across  the  country. 

Kiere's  easy  sense  of  htmior  and  cosmo- 
politan nianner— he  is  American  bom  of 
French  parents  and  served  for  six  years  aa  • 
drug'  agent  in  Etirope— seems  man  what 
one  would  expect  of  an  urbane  political  sci- 
ence professor  than  a  policeman.  Hfe  know* 


that  no  matter  how  sophisUcated  the  border 
guard  Is,  a  great  deal  of  heroin  will  stiu  eet 
through "ttgei 

Be  represents  a  new  ferment  among  fedor 
al  drug  agenta  who  are  »«ir<''»'tnc  toaer 

knowledge  publicly  a  reality  that  street 
sources  have  asserted  for  some  time.  Klere 
does  not  believe  that  drug  police  can  stoD 
the  fiow  of  heroin.  He  thinks  the  best  law 
enforcement  can  do  is  scare  off  potential  us- 
ers and  some  treffickers. 

The  rest  of  the  entrenched  drug  scene 
Klere  and  other  DEA  officials  now  believe 
will  probably  find  a  way  to  muddle  through' 
"No,  I  cannot  say  that  the  supply  o<  hsnin 
can  ever  be  stopped  completely,"  Klere  a^m 
"I  think  the  realistic  accompUahment  ts  to 
increase  the  risk  to  the  casual  seller  and 
many  of  the  midsized  and  big  operaton 
You're  not  going  to  get  an  addict  off  of  her- 
oin (through  law  enforcement.)  But  you 
may  delay  new  addicts." 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Sim-Tlmes, 
Sept.  11,  1976] 

Two   Nations'    Dsrc   Pioblems   Dima 

Mexico  Cmr. — Five  years  ago,  former  Pres- 
ident Richard  M.  Nixon  issued  a  "war"  de- 
cree setting  up  the  White  House  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Ita 
mission:  Cope  v.ith  burgeoning  heroin  addic- 
tion— fast. 

Three  years  ago,  Mexican  President  Luis 
Echeverria  Alvarez  issued  a  decree  of  bli 
own.  It,  too,  set  up  a  central  agency  to  over- 
see treatment  for  drug  abusera.  But  its  lan- 
guage, and  the  approach  of  the  office  that 
evolved,  was  more  restrained  than  Nixon's 
declaration  of  war  on  drug  addiction. 

Today,  the  U.S.  Special  Action  Office  is 
defunct,  replaced  by  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse.  The  Mexican  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Drug  Dependence  (CEMEF)  only 
now  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  ou:* 
carefully  laid  four-year  plan  for  a  network 
of  drug-treatment,  education  and  prevention 
centera  throughout  Mexico. 

Heading  CEMEF  is  Dr.  Ouido  Belsaaso,  s 
Harvard  University-trained  psychiatrist 
called  by  one  Washington  bureaucrat  the 
"Jerry  Jaffe  of  Mexico."  The  reference  Is  a 
comparison  to  Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe  who  left  the 
nUnois  Drug  Abuse  Program  In  Chicago  to 
become  Nixon's  White  House  drug  osar.  Jaffe 
has  since  left  government  and  teaches  phar- 
maccrfogy  at  Columbia  University. 

"Our  drug  problem  is  definitely  not  the 
same  as  that  Xa.  the  United  States,"  Belsaaso 
said  In  his  posh  Mexico  City  office  three 
weeks  ago.  "We  don't  have  the  sense  of  na- 
tional emergency  that  you  did.  We  don't 
want  drugs  to  become  that  kind  of  problem." 

Although  Mejdco  is  the  most  prominent 
purveyor  of  heroin  to  the  American  muket, 
Belsaaso  said  opiate  addiction  la  still  oom- 
paratlvely  unknown  in  Mexico. 

Instead,  Belsasso  said  the  Mexican  prob- 
lem drugs  are  marijuana  and  substances  that 
can  be  inhaled,  like  airplane  glue.  Ss  agency 
sUrted  with  a  single  treatment  center  in 
1973  and  is  adding  15  more  this  year.  By 
the  end  of  1976,  when  the  Echeverria  ad- 
ministration leaves  office,  4a  such  centers 
will  bo  in  operation— at  least  one  in  each  of 
Mexico's  30  states. 

Only  one  of  the  centers,  in  the  border  city 
of  Mexican,  will  handle  heroin  abusers  and 
it,  Belsasso  said,  will  confine  Its  treatment 
to  two-week  withdrawal.  The  synthetic  nar- 
cotic methadone,  heavily  relied  on  m  the 
United  States,  will  not  be  used  In  Mexico, 
Belsasso  said. 

"After  a  lot  of  brainstorming,  we  decided 
not  to  go  through  the  "iffthailone  process," 
Belsasso  said  "We  want  to  find  methods  that 
are  applicable  to  our  people."  Ounvnt  Mex- 
ican drug  treatment  programs  rtfy.  almost 
entirely  on  psychiatric  treatDMDt  MUl  group 
therapy.    , 

Belsasso  said  he  feare  what  may  become  • 
heroin  problem,  especially  if  Mexico's  native 
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heroin  industry  continues  to  expand.  "Thai's 
why  we  ctmslder  this  our  problem  now.  even 
ttaough  we  have  very  few  addlots,"  h»  said. 
•Tm  not  waltaig  untU  heroin  beoomae  a 
problem  In  Durango,  for  Instance.  It's  a  USk- 
lean  problem  and  otir  strategy  Is  prevention." 
Compared  to  the  more  than  $1  btUloa  spent 
by  the  U.S.  fedual  government  of  drug  treat- 
Bient  starting  with  the  Nixon  "war"  decree, 
Belsaeso's  budget  Is  mintiscule.  Mexican  fed- 
eral funds  In  1974  amotmted  to  only  $a  mU« 
U(Mi  nationwide  and  the  amount  doubled  this 
year.  The  government  Is  assisted,  however,  by 
ma  Individual  Mexican  states  and  accepts 
help  from  private  sources — a  reverse  of  the 
XJ3.  "drug-abuse  industrial  complex"  In 
which  private  agencies  cash  iu  on  govern- 
ment grants. 


(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Sept.  la,  1976] 
Besreras  Bl'eno  in — ^Datro  ICings  Don't 

Flaxtnt  it 
(By  Andy  Shaw  and  AUan  Parachini) 
On  warm  evenings  the  local  lieutenants  of 
Chicago's  largest  hM'oln  ring  linger  lazily 
otttside  restaurants  on  the  Far  South  l^lde, 
belying  in  appearance  their  lofty  status  in  the 
city's  drug  underworld. 

One  oan  see  aging  Reyes  Herrera,  whose 
three  brothers  iu  Mexico  run  the  operation, 
(ttting  impassively  on  a  wooden  chair  In 
ffoDt  of  Entenario  Restaurant,  338  E.  Ken- 
slngtOD,  which  he  and  his  wife,  Maria,  own. 

Beyes  Herrera,  who  is  said  to  speak  no 
English,  seems  bored  as  several  young  Mexi- 
cans stand  idly  nearby.  He  occasionally  leaves 
his  roost  and  ambles  down  the  street  to  at- 
tend mass  at  St.  Anthony  Church. 

Dressed  simply,  he  fits  easily  into  this 
neighborhood  of  plain  houses  and  apartment 
buildings,  back  alleys  and  garages,  and  work- 
ing-class Latinos. 

Blending  in  equally  well  with  a  croxtrd  of 
young  men  near  a  tavern  down  the  street  Is 
tall,  slim,  dark  and  mustachioed  Jose  Ramon 
Herma,  33,  Reyes'  eldest  son  and  purported 
boss  of  local  Herrera  drug  operaticms. 

Jose  Ramon's  perch  Is  near  Principal's 
dub,  393  E.  Kensington,  owned  by  the  fam- 
ily and  a  stronghold  for  Herrera  business. 

Unlike  the  ostentatious  Mexican  Herreras — 
notably  Reyes'  brothers  Jaime,  Ellas  and 
Ifknuel,  who  control  cultivation  and  refin- 
ing of  opium  and  shipment  of  heroin — the 
tocal  family  in  inconspicuous,  fiashlng  wealth 
only  In  the  form  of  large  new  cam. 

Also  distinct  from  their  relatives  south  of 
flw  border,  who  so  far  have  avoided  proaeoa- 
tloD,  the  family's  Chicago  arm  has  been 
seriously  Impeded  by  local  law  enforcement 
oOolals  In  the  last  few  years. 

Local  Herreras  have  dominated  Chicago's 
heroin  market  for  at  least  10  years.  Qeorge 
nupin,  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration's deputy  regional  director  for  Chi- 
cago, thinks  Beyes  Herrera  and  his  following 
InlttaUy  were  sent  by  Jaime  Herrera  to  th* 
Midwest  to  orche8trat«  heroin  tmiB,  but 
other  DEA  sources  say  the  businees  began 
more  by  accident. 

Ihey  feel  Herreras  who  moved  to  Chicago 
In  the  late  '60's  to  find  work  discovered  the 
demand  and  so  the  operation  was  begun. 

Btoxlcans  began  filtering  into  this  country 
In  large  numbers  after  World  War  II,  looking 
for  employment  and  accepting  menial  Jobs. 
Word  spread  that  work  was  plentiful  and 
the  infiux  increased,  even  In  the  last  13 
years,  when  immigration  laws  forced  many 
Mexicans  to  enter  the  country  illegally. 

Homer  Oeymer,  a  supervisory  deportation 
officer  for  the  U.S.  Inunigraticm  and  Natural- 
ization SMvlce's  Chicago  c^ce,  estimates  M 
per  cent  of  the  la  million  Illegal  aliens  now 
in  this  country  came  from  Mexioo,  wltb 
■ome  360,000  to  half  a  million  finding  «i- 
claves  In  the  Chicago  area, 
^eweras,  souroes  explain,  were  forced  hf 
the  stUfer  Immigration  laws  to  use  foi|ed 


birth   certificates  and  work  visas   to  move 
operatives  up  from  Mexico. 

Herrera  heroin  comes  to  Chicago  when 
family  membera  or  friends  in  tlie  Durango 
area,  using  illegal  identification,  carry  it  iu 
care  to  Chicago,  then  blend  Into  the  local 
ring,  which  in  addition  to  the  Roeeland  area 
has  hubs  in  Blue  Island,  Calumet  City,  Au- 
rora and  on  the  West  Side. 

The  alleys  behind  Kensington  A  v.  are  eerie. 
While  ring  members  work  secretly  in  garages, 
young  Herreras  and  friends  congregate  in  a 
little  park  near  118th  and  Prairie,  or  in 
front  of  the  restaurants  on  Kensington. 

Or  in  a  sleepy  Mexican  neighborhood  ui 
Blue  Island  west  of  Western  Av.  where — 
tucked  conveniently  between  a  railroad 
swit^'hing  yard  and  the  Cal-Sag  Canal — eits 
a  crumbling  wood  frame  house. 

It  is  in  the  2800  block  of  Broadway  and 
belongs  to  a  Herrera  family  member.  On  the 
porch  are  five  or  six  casually  dressed  Mexi- 
cans. Incon^icuous. 

Since  people  like  the  Herreras  expect  to 
return  to  Mexico  some  time,  or  are  here 
Illegally,  it  is  in  their  best  interest  to  live 
quietly. 

C(»sensus  is  that  drug  Herreras  have 
mainly  do  two  things  with  their  money — 
send  it  to  family  in  Durango  or  keep  it  in 
ready  cash. 

Referring  to  the  Herrera  life-style.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  professor  "  PhUlipe 
Schmitter,  who  specializes  in  Latin  America, 
says,  "These  people  do  not  feel  politically 
secure.  They  feel  much  m<»'e  exposed  to  the 
law  in  some  ways  than,  say,  the  Italians  and 
the  Irish,  who  had  their  own  kinds  of  political 
machines  to  support  them." 

DEA  officials  note  that  ring  members  ar- 
rested around  Chicago  over  the  last  two 
years  have  posted  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  or  security  bonds,  and  those 
who  jumped  bail  left  behind  upward  ol 
$60,000. 

There  is  a  limit  to  how  high  the  ring  wUl 
go,  however.  Javier  Jaime  and  Pedro  Diaz,  for 
instance,  arrested  last  year  in  a  deal  that 
netted  DEA  14  pounds  of  heroin,  were  unable 
to  post  $4  mlUlon  and  $3  million  bonds, 
respectively. 

Some  family  cash  is  used  to  buy  restau- 
rants and  apartment  buildings,  usually  for 
opwatlonal  bases,  and  for  fun.  Herreras  are 
said  to  gamble.  No  one  can  say  Just  how 
much  drug  profit  they  make.  Surely  it  is 
enough  to  live  comfortably  on. 

Soiu-ces  currently  are  a  bit  confused 
about  the  Herrera  family's  local  command 
structure.  While  Jose  Ramon  Is  mentioned 
most  frequently  as  the  chief,  he  r^tortedly 
went  to  California  for  several  months  not 
long  ago  and  Just  recently  returned. 

There  have  been  intelligence  repeats  of 
Herrera  involvement  in  heroin  peddling  in 
Southern  California,  and  some  police  be- 
lieve Jose  Ramon's  California  sojourn  may 
have  been  connected  to  that.  Herrera  heroin 
also  Is  shipped  from  Chicago  to  other  Mid- 
west cities,  particularly  portions  of  Indiana. 
Manuel  Herrera,  one  of  the  four  brothera, 
came  to  Chicago  briefly  last  week,  and 
sources  speculate  he  only  setopped  long 
enough  to  straighten  out  local  command 
problems  or  Inform  bis  family  here  thst  the 
Mexican  government  has  begun  a  crack- 
down. He  is  not  wanted  by  police  for  any- 
thing here. 

Since  August,  1974,  20  Chicago  Herrera 
organization  members  have  been  arrested 
and  either  Jailed  or  imprisoned  to  await 
trial,  and  anotlMr  doaen  are  fugitives  from 
drug  agents  here  or  In  Mexloo.  Tet  local 
DKA  oaolaU  mj  at  least  16  other  rhig  mem- 
ben  stlU  operate  In  Chicago. 

Agents  have  had  little  success  making  those 
arrested  talk  about  the  ring  or  implicate 
hlgher-upe. 


f  From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Sept.  14, 1976] 

Emotionalism  Hasms  Erroara  To  Eask 

Hntonf  iBsmt 

(By  Allan  Parachini  and  Andy  Shaw) 

In  1898,  the  Bayer  Co.,  later  known  for  its 

aspirin.  Introduced  a  cough  medicine  made 

from  opium.  Ita  chemical  name  was  "dla- 

cetylmorphine."  It  worked  marvelously  and 

it  seemed,  in  1898,  to  have  no  untoward  side 

effects. 

Bayer  gave  dlacetylmorphlne  a  trade  name 
that  called  up  the  symbc^ic  image  of  strong 
but  gentle  womanliness.  They  called  the 
product  "Heroin." 

Later,  of  course,  heroin's  unseemly  addic- 
tive qualities  overshadowed  its  performance 
as  a  cough  medicine.  The  product  can  no 
longer  be  sold  legally  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  And  "heroin"  has  become  a  modem 
American  scare  word. 

Public  policy  toward  heroin  has  evolved  not 
rationally  but  in  panic;  this  substance  has 
been  perceived  as  a  poUUcal  and  moral 
threat.  The  federal  government  has  even 
tried  to  declare  "war"  on  heroin.  Richard  M. 
Nixou  Issued  that  proclamation  in   1971. 

While  emotional,  irrational  fear  ol  herom  is 
difficult  to  avoid,  unreasoning  Amerioan 
pamc  over  heroin  has  largely  faUed  to  excite 
the  interests  of  governments  in  those  coun- 
tries which  produce  opiiun,  heroin's  raw  ma- 
terial, or  refine  the  substance  itself.  Interest 
has  picked  up  abroad  when  rumblings  of  drug 
abuse  in  the  producing  countries  have  oc- 
curred. That  is  in  part  what  Is  happening 
now  in  Mexico. 

Long  l>efore  the  Turkish  government  yield- 
ed to  American  pressure  and  the  promise  trf 
millions  of  American  dc^ara  in  1972  and 
banned  previously  legal  opium  cultivation, 
people  In  Mexico's  mountainous  interior  were 
working  to  fill  a  market  for  a  product  in  de- 
mand in  the  United  States. 

Mexico-based  supply  organ  iiavtions.  which 
could  tap  a  pool  of  Mexicans  and  Mexican- 
Americans  to  form  a  natural  distribution  sys- 
tem, evtdved  aa  a  matter  of  course. 

In  this  climate,  Chicago's  largest  family- 
operated  heroin  smuggling  ring,  the  organi- 
zation of  Jaime  Herrera  Nevarez,  sprang  up 
sometime  around  1960.  The  lowliest  Herrera 
operatives,  the  campesinos  who  grow  opium 
for  the  ring  in  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains  In 
northwest  Durango  state,  certalnlv  know  they 
are  doing  something  illegal. 

But  like  the  peasant  farmers  of  Afyon 
Province,  Turkey,  the  Durango  campesinos 
are  far  removed  both  geographically  and  cul- 
tiu-ally  from  the  American  street  drug  scene, 
whose  ugly  public  exposure  has  worked  up 
Am^ican  emotions.  Herrera  Ciicago  oper- 
atives are  closer  to  the  violence  and  pathos 
that  have  been  forced  on  heroin  addiction. 

Some  of  the  Herreras  have  been  killed 
themselves  In  the  drug  trade,  but  that  prob- 
lem is  due  more  to  the  black -market  system 
than  any  innate  property  of  heroin  itself. 

Like  most  gut  issues,  heroin  has  come  to 
be  thought  of  in  simplistic  terms.  Despite 
overwhelming  evidence  that  Mexico  has  be- 
come the  largest  source  of  heroin  imported 
to  the  United  States,  the  public  remains 
largely  under  the  impression  that  the  trade 
is  dominated  by  shady  Corsican  mobstere 
and  rusting  tramp  freighters  from  Mar- 
seille— the  French  Connection  stereotype. 

The  federal  government  has  done  little  to 
correct  the  mlsimpresslon  over  supply.  A 
July  29,  1976,  report  on  international  heroin 
control  programs  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  wrote  off  Mexican  heroin  in  one  para- 
graph. The  report  devoted  the  rest  of  its  89 
pages  to  a  post-mortem  on  Turkish-French 
heroin,  rich  in  predictions  of  re-emergence  of 
tbat  supply  route,  and  a  review  of  clearly  ex- 
tant though  comparatively  Insignificant  sup- 
ply routes  through'the  Oolden  Triangle  ooun- 
tnee  of  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Thailand  and 
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Boutb  Asian  sources  Involving  India  and 
PaklsUn. 

A  mantb-Iong  study  of  how  Mexican  heroin 
reaches  Chicago  leads  unmistakably  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  dark  brown  product  from 
south  of  the  border  is  the  dominant  sub- 
stance In  Midwestern  heroin  traffic.  The  Her- 
rera  ring  and  other  operations  working 
throtigh  Chicago  also  ship  to  cltiea  and  states 
surrounding  Chicago.  It  has  been  this  way 
tot  nearly  a  decade. 

Other  Impressions  have  cropped  up,  too. 
They  are  varied,  but  lead  to  one  general  con- 
cliulon.  Heroin  has  led  to  emergence  of  a 
social,  eoonomlfi  and  political  issue  of  de- 
pressing complexity  and  quite  unrelated  to 
the    pharmacological    piojicrtles    of    heroin 

ItMlf. 

It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine,  having  spent  two 
Intensive  wvrics  in  northern  Mejrtco,  that  the 
growing  of  opliun  popples  and  the  refining  of 
heroin  can  ever  be  completely  stopped  or 
even  seriously  impeded,  regardless  of  the 
quainy  of  the  law-enf<M%ement  effort  In 
Mszlco.  That  is  not  to  say  much  more  heroin 
cumot  be  Intercepted.  Progress  can  be  made. 
After  flying  over  northern  Mexico,  where 
opium  poppies  and  marijuana  grow  In  crop 
rotation,  it  Is  difficult  not  to  come  away  with 
at  least  a  sense  of  hopelessness  and  futility. 
TbfB  Mearican  helicopter  pilot  talks  about 
having  only  one  aircraft  avaUable  to  patrol 
flv*  atataa  tncludlng  Durango  and  heroin- 
rl^^  Slnaloa.  The  American  border  reln- 
foreaa  the  notion.  It  Is  enormous,  open  and 
badly  woured.  But  the  alternative,  a  1,900- 
mO«  Berlin  Wall  In  the  Southwest,  Is  even 
leaa  palatable  thau  the  ramiflcatlons  of  the 
heroin  trade. 

Mexican  enforcement  efforts  can  be  greatly 
aoeelMnated.  but  there  are  cultural  barriers 
that  mitigate  both  for  and  against  such  ac- 
tion. Culturally,  the  Me^cans  appear  un- 
Impreaaed  by  Impassioned  pleas  for  assist- 
aoee  In  an  American  campaign  against  hero- 
in, the  perceived  assassin  of  youth. 

McMt  top  Mexican  government  officials 
simply  suggest  that  If  America  Is  so  con- 
oeraad  about  heroin,  perhaps  forceful  steps 
should  be  taken  in  the  United  States  to  dis- 
ooiifage  demand,  rather  than  relying  on  con- 
ttxmliig  prmsxires  on  supply.  These  officials, 
like  Dr.  Omdo  BeUasso,  director  of  the  Mexi- 
can Center  for  the  Study  of  Drug  Depend- 
ence, dlwntii  argimients  that  American  po- 
litical reality  makes  mandatory  demand  re- 
duction Impractical,  If  not  impossible. 

At  the  same  time,  Mexican  President  Luis 
R^overrla  Alvarez,  a  conservative  who  con- 
ridem  himself  a  reformer,  wants  to  be  secre- 
taiy  pneral  of  the  united  Nations.  Attorney 
aaaaraLpiNlro  Ojeda  Paullada  wants  to  phnir 
the  UK  Commission  mi  Narcotic  Drugs.  A 
balaooe  laaa  been  struck,  involving  pragmatic 
polltte^  and  the  Mexicans  have  started  a 
serloUi  If  so  far  limited  antldrxig  campaign. 
"nwy  have  also  come  to  fear  growing  native 
dmgabtise. 

Tha  Mexican  government  la  leery  of  ad- 
mitting to  its  own  people  that  it  permits 
agent*  of  the  U.8.  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration to  operate  In  Mexico.  A  DEA  official 
in  a  Paso,  Tex.,  said  there  U  fear  the  Mexi- 
can people  might  resent  this  as  much  as 
VS.  clttauis  might  take  offense  at  a  force  of 
Mwilflane  In  Texas  and  Arizona  raiding  gun- 
running  rlnga. 

That  U  a  cbUling  notion  and  a  striking 
compwiBon.  American-made  firearms  supply 
the  criminals,  including  heroin  traffickers, 
wiio  aboot  back  when  the  Mexican  Federal 
Judicial  Police  or  other  euforcemeuc  agencies 
cloae  In,  Mexico  restricts  the  sale  of  guns. 
American  amugglars  fill  the  void. 

DBA  officials  in  Mexico  privately  complahi 
of  a  ouk  of  commitment  by  the  Ford  admin- 
istration In  the  drug  field.  The  grousing  la 
over  a  perceived  lack  of  support  for  the  DKA. 
whtC^  la  under  political  attack  itself  and 
wtaow  dlnetor.  John  H,  Bartels,  was  Gred  on 
orders  of  President  Ford. 


Richard  Parsons,  a  White  House  staff  man 
assigned  to  a  Ford  dmg  task  force,  was  In 
Mexico  three  weeks  ago,  looking  at  the  ter- 
rain for  himself.  The  administration,  which 
is  due  to  imcork  a  dnrg  policy  of  some  kind 
In  a  month,  will  likely  propose  a  strong  pro- 
gram of  prevention  aud  education  to  deter 
drug  use.  It  is  a  fine  theory,  since  enforce- 
ment and  after-the-fact  suppression  are  at 
best  of  limited  utility.  The  problem  is,  little 
is  known  about  how  to  prevent  or  educate 
against  drug  use. 

Her©  In  Chicago,  the  Herrera  family's  U.S. 
power  ba-se.  It  is  unlikely  that  even  destruc- 
ilon  of  this  particular  Mexican-American 
heroin  supply  system  would  have  more  than  a 
temporary  effect  on  the  availability  of  heroin. 
There  are  several  smaller,  yet  influential  and 
violent,  heroin  rings.  Any  of  them  could  eas- 
ily All  the  Herrer.'v  void  given  a  short  period 
of  time. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  the  DEA  and  other 
narcotic  police  agencies,  which  had  imtu 
quite  recently  been  the  seat  of  uncom- 
promising, hardline,  self-assured  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  lu  the  heroin  "war,"  are 
starting  to  ijecome  aware  internally  of  the 
limitations  of  law  enforcement  and  the  com- 
plexity and  mystery  of  the  heroin  trade  may 
be  that  the  political  pressm'e  on  DEA  have 
pla.ved  a  role  In  this. 

Tlje.se  police  agencies  are  starting  to  stop 
playing  the  number  game  which  facilitated 
the  American  heroin  mystique  with  out- 
rageous niunbers  of  addicts  (most  responsible 
officials  now  admit  there  is  no  way  to  know 
how  many  there  are)  and  related  statistics, 
from  street  crime  related  to  drug  abuse  (dlf- 
flctilt  to  calculate  imder  the  best  of  circum- 
stances) to  the  volume  of  the  heroin  business 
(its  limits  are  simply  unknown). 

But  none  of  these  approaches  will  be  sig- 
nificant unless  the  issue  of  heroin  can  be 
separated  from  political  emotionalism.  Even 
if  that  can  be  accomplished,  what  would  hap- 
pen next  is  uncertain. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Sept.  14, 1975] 
Thb  Dttrango-Chicaoo  CoionscTiON- 
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pletely   cut.   But  It  can  be  stanched  con 
siderably  with  more  help  from  Btexico. 


While  the  public  remains  steeped  In  the 
mystique  of  the  French  Connection  or  tales 
of  the  Oolden  Triangle  in  Southeast  Asia,  a 
dlsttirblng  new  source  of  opium  popples — 
the  raw  material  of  heroin — has  developed 
rapidly  south  of  the  border. 

A  Heroin  Highway  begins  In  the  moxmtaln- 
ous  provinces  of  northern  Mexico,  runs  down 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  up  to  the  Rio  Qrande 
River  and,  finally,  on  the  concrete  of  the  VS. 
Interstate  Highway  system.  Into  the  backyard 
of  Chicago— the  Far  South  Side.  As  Sun- 
Times  reporters  Allan  Parachlnl  and  Andy 
Shaw  have  documented  with  painstaking 
care,  most  of  Chicago's  heroin  supply  these 
days  originates  In  Mexico  and  comes  to  the 
city  along  the  Heroin  Highway. 

The  efforts  of  local  police  in  Chicago,  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency  officials  here,  in  Mexico 
and  at  the  border,  and  the  Mexican  Federals 
have  not  been  able  to  place  enough  barriers 
across  the  highway. 

Both  ends  of  the  highway  are  controlled 
by  a  large  and  weU  connected  Mexican 
family — the  HeiTeras  of  Durango,  Mexico,  and 
Chicago,  ni.  Herreras  are  arrested  on  the 
streets  of  this  city;  new  leaders  arise  to  take 
thehr  places.  Herreras  operate  with  relative 
ease  In  Durango  aud  its  surrounding  towns. 

If  UUclt  heroin  trafficking  is  to  be  stopped, 
there  must  be  a  stronger  effort  undertaken 
by  law  enforcement  officials  of  both  countries 
at  the  local  aud  federal  level.  POUce  and 
DBA  offlclaJs  here  have  made  many  arrests. 
Bwt  not  enough. 

The  primary  responsibility,  however,  resta 
A  ith  the  Mexican  government.  Only  recently 
has  It  taken  a  serious  attitude  toward  con- 
trol of  opium  poppy  cultivation.  The  Pted- 
emla  can  be  better  trained  and  equipped. 
Their  leaderships  resolve  can  be  strength- 
ened. The  heroin  .=upply  can  never  be  com- 


THE  DEBATE  ABOUT  HALF  AN 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr.    President,    the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  published  an  en- 
lightening editorial  on  the  Presidents 
tax    and   spending   proposals   on   Oc- 
tober 21.  The  editorial  polQis  out  Uiait 
the  popular  tax  reductions  would  begin 
on  JaTfiuary  1,  1976,  while  the  contra- 
versial,  and  perhaps  unwise  exp^tditure' 
cuts  would  not  be  felt  until  1977.  It  also 
points  out  that  it  is  impossible  tb  actu- 
ally assess  the  wisdom  of  the  cuts,  be- 
cause the  administration  has  refused  to 
be  specific  about  the  programs  to  be 
reduced.  The  editorial  expresses  the  hope 
that  James  T.  Lynn,  Director  of  OMB, 
would  provide  some  detail  when  he  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  am  sad  to  report  that  he  did  not 
Despite  repeated  questions  from  com- 
mittee members,  Mr.  Lynn  refused  to 
provide  any  new   information  on  the 
spending  ceiling.   He  also  refused  an 
request  for  him  to  provide  the  back- 
ground Information  that  was  given  to 
the  President  by  OMB  and  upon  Whkh 
the  President's  decision  on  the  spending 
cuts  was  presumably  based.  I  have  often 
lamented  the  fact  that  Congress  Is  re- 
peatedly forced  to  make  dectelons  on  vwy 
limited  knowledge.  But,  as  tlie  editorial 
points  out,  the  President's  refilsal  to  pro- 
vide this  information  needlessly  leav* 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
the  dark. 

The  editoiial  also  asks  the  cogoU 
question: 

Should  such  programs  as  Income  support 
and  chUd  nutrition  be  curtailed  when  lo««- 
tlon  and  unemployment  are  expected  to  be 
at  least  7  percent  In  1976? 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
analyzed  the  President's  proposals  and 
CBO  economists  believe  that  the  efTect 
of  the  tax  and  spending  recommenda- 
Uons  would  be.  by  the  end  of  1977,  to  in- 
crease unemployment  by  500,000  peqple, 
decrease  gross  national  product  by  $310 . 
billion,  and  decrease  real  gross  nationa} 
product  by  $15.6  billion  below  what  tiic 
Nation  would  realize  If  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  i-esolutlon  were  continued. 

I  agree  with  the  editorial  that  an- 
swers to,  questions  like  these  must  be 
forthcoming  before  the  Congress  can 
accept  the  President's  proposal.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
the  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  followls: 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  October  81. 

1978] 
Ths  Dkbatk  Aboot  Half  an  Economic  Policy 
The  debate  on  President  Ford's  proposed 
cuts  of  $28  billion  In  federal  taxee  and 
spending  continues  to  be  Indecisive,  In  good 
part  for  a  reason  Ford  gave  In  presenting  the 
program  Oct.  a.  AmerloUjs.  ha  said,  "believe 
that  the  politics  of  federal  spen4Ing  has  be- 
come too  much  of  a  shell  cq,Tp*,"  ^^  which 
a  Business  Week  CDmmentiSagr\rec(Douded  by 
saying  that  while  tnndh  of  tlia'V^t^ognun 
Is  admirable,  "it,  too.  may  leaVe  ipahy  Amer- 
idans  wondering  ^ibldb.  Hbna  tiie  pea  Is 
undor."  ^ 

Taxes  are  the  lesser  issue,  at  least  in  pollt- 
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leal  terms.  The  temporary  reductions  enacted 
earlier  this  year  would,  imder  the  Ford  pro- 
^osal  be  extended  In  1976  to  account  for 
jlTbllUon  of  $28  bUllon  In  permanent  tax 
cuts,  with  another  $11  blUlon  lopped  off  per- 
sonal and  business  taxes.  There  have  been 
criticisms  of  the  distribution  of  the  recom- 
mended tax  cuts,  but  since  their  total  exceeds 
even  what  had  been  contemplated  by  the 
Democrats,  that  part  of  the  proposal  was 
bound  to  be  popular.  The  benefits  would  be 
early,  measurable  and  felt  by  most  of  the 
electorate. 

The  more  troubling  side  of  the  equation  Is 
spending,  where  whatever  reductions  the  ad- 
ministration contemplates  remain  hidden 
under  one  of  Its  shells.  To  fault  the  presi- 
dent for  falling  to  be  specific  Ib  not  t«  object 
to  slowing  the  growth  ot  the  federal  budget; 
be  was  right  to  warn  that  government  pro- 
mms  are  easier  to  start  than  to  stop,  and 
his  observation  about  "the  swoUen  federal 
bureaucracy,"  despite  Its  pejorative  connota- 
tiooa,  has  validity.  But  to  espouse  the  prin- 
ciple of  federal  frugality  without  saying  how 
the  goal  Is  to  be  accomplished  strikes  us  as 
an  liiadequate  policy. 

It  may  be  Inadequate  in  dollars  as  well. 
Without  his  requested  restraints,  the  presi- 
dent said,  ^>endlng  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
would  raise  to  $423  blUlon  "without  a  single 
new  federal  program";  be  wants  a  ceUing  ot 
$395  billion,  or  $28  billion  less.  But  even  a 
oonservatlve  administration  occasionally 
finds  something  it  thinks  deserves  new  fed- 
eral funds.  Last  week,  for  example,  the  De- 
ptftment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment said  it  would  release  $284  million  over 
tiie  next  two  years  in  mortgage-interest  sub- 
ddies  for  moderate -income  housing  buyers. 
Technically,  that  may  not  be  a  "new  federal 
program,"  since  the  money  bad  been  i^pro- 
priated  earlier  by  Congress;  besides,  the 
amount  wouldn't  make  much  of  a  dent  In 
Uie  budget.  But  what  about  arms  and  other 
aid  in  the  Middle  East?  That  program  Is 
both  hew  and  large — several  billions  ol 
debars. 

Even  If  the  administration  plana  further 
offsets  against  such  spending  add-ons,  there 
Is  good  reason  to  question  whether  It  la 
pcAltlcally  possible,  economically  wise  and 
socially  Just  to  contemplate  reductions  of 
the  magnitude  Indicated.  Does  the  president 
intend  to  trim  $10  billion  or  $16  billion  from 
tlie  defense  budget,  as  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  reach  his  goal?  Is  it  sound  policy 
to  nuitch  tax  and  spending  cuts  dollar  for 
dollar?  (A  study  for  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee estimated  last  week  that  higher  In- 
comes resulting  from  a  $20-biUion  tax  cut 
would  generate  enough  new  federal  tax  re- 
ceipts by  1S80  to  replace  those  lost  by  the 
cut  to  tax  rates.)  Should  such  programs  as 
Income  support  and  child  nutrition  be  cur- 
tailed when  Infiatlon  and  unemployment  are 
expected  to  be  at  least  7  percent  during  19767 

One  can  guess  at  answers,  but  only  guess, 
because  untu  now  the  president  has  chosen 
not  to  disclose  how  he  would  accomplish  the 
budget  cuts  that  he  Insists  be  linked  to  lower 
taxes.  This  week  the  director  of  the  White 
Hoitse  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Is 
to  testify  before  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  wiU,  we  hope,  be  the  occasion  for 
lifting  the  sheU  that  now  hides  the  admin- 
iRtratioii's  budget-cut  proposals. 


ARNOLD  NELSON 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  my 
staff  and  I  were  deeply  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Arnold  Nelson  of 
Evergreen,  Colo.,  this  past  weekend. 

In  recent  years,  Amle  held  several 
top  key  posts  In  the  Denver  regional 
office  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Ui-foan  Development,  at  one  time  head 
of  public  housing  production.  Lately  he 


had  been  heading  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish within  Denver  HUD  a  special  ofiBce 
for  Indian  programs  to  make  HUD's  re- 
sponse to  the  Indian  people  of  the 
northern  Great  Plains  much  more  effec^ 
Uve  than  it  has  evsr  been.  We  had  even 
been  discussing  with  him  the  possibility 
of  making  that  Denver  oflQce  the  na- 
tional center  of  HUD's  Indian  programs. 

South  Dakotans  are  deeply  indebted 
for  the  contributions  Arnold  Nelson 
made  to  the  betterment  of  our  State.  He 
believed  in  what  he  was  doing.  He  was 
extremely  dedicated.  Many  times  we  put 
our  total  trust  in  his  judgment,  and  eveiy 
time  we  were  glad  we  had  done  so. 

The  Arnold  Nelsons  of  the  world  are 
few  and  far  between.  In  his  job  he  put 
up  with  a  great  deal  of  bluster,  and 
stayed  with  it  through  all  of  that  be- 
cause he  believed  so  deeply  in  the  goals 
of  the  good  programs. 

For  as  much  as  all  that  is,  it  is  none- 
theless a  shallow  description  of  the  man. 
He  loved  art  and  painted  well.  He  was  a 
joy  to  know  personally,  sometimes  loud, 
cantankerous  and  hilarious,  sometimes 
quiet,  subtle,  and  shrewd.  He  was  a  bril- 
liant man  who  would  have  been  excep- 
tional anywhere.  We  were  deUghted  that 
he  chose  pubUc  service,  where  he  was  of 
a  rare  breed  and  sorely  needed. 

We  will  miss  him  very  much,  and  we 
are  extremely  grateful  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  Imow  him  and  to  have 
worked  with  him.  He  was  superb. 


LONG-TERM  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
PLANNING:  THE  SWEDISH  EXPE- 
RIENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  discuss- 
ing Swedish  economic  planning  with 
Prime  Minister  Olaf  Palme,  with  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  and  numerous  other 
oflScials  of  the  Swedish  Government.  It 
was  a  most  Instructive  experience. 

These  discussions  were  held  in  coimec- 
tion  with  an  address  I  gave  before  the 
Inteiimtional  Economic  Association  in 
Stockholm.  Most  impressive  to  me  is  the 
fact  that  Sweden  has  no  severe  unem- 
plojTiient  problem,  even  now  when  the 
Western  World  is  suffering  from  reces- 
sion. In  the  first  quarter  of  1975,  the  rate 
of  unemployment  in  Sweden,  measured 
on  a  basis  comparable  to  our  own,  was 
1.5  percent;  in  that  same  period  our  rate 
was  8.3  percent. 

Another  impressive  finding  is  that  the 
Swedish  economy  Is  90  percent  private. 
There  is  a  widespread  misconception  that 
Sweden  is  a  "Socialist  country,"  but  I 
do  not  find  that  to  be  the  case.  The 
essence  of  socialism  is  government  own- 
ership of  the  means  of  production.  By 
that  test,  Sweden  is  clearly  a  capitalist 
counti-y  and,  I  might  add.  It  Is  a  floarlsh- 
ing  economy. 

They  are  also  a  highly  humane  nation 
and  maintain  a  comprehensive  welfare 
program;  but,  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
a  comprehensive  welfare  program  is 
much  easier  to  maintain  in  a  full- 
emplo>-ment  economy  than  in  one  where 
unemployment  exceeds  8  percent.  The 
Swedes  do  not  pay  billions  of  dollars  to 
workers  for  remaining  Idle  for  long  pe- 
riods as  we  do.  They  find  Jobs  for  them 


even  when  it  is  necessary  to  retrain  per- 
sons. And  when  the  production  rate  falls, 
they  take  effective  steps  to  stimulate 
production. 

I  strongly  favor  the  improvement  of 
our  own  capabiUty  for  managing  our 
economic  poUcies,  and  Senator  Javits 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation  to  do 
that.  Some  critics  have  mislabeled  it  as 
an  attempt  to  plan  the  entire  economy. 
This  is  not  true. 

What  our  legislation  is  intended  to  co- 
ordUiate  are  the  pubUc  economic  pro- 
grams so  that  the  Federal  Government, 
in  conducting  economic  policy,  does  not 
stumble  over  its  own  shoelaces. 

The  pubUc  sector  has  a  tremendous  ef- 
fect on  the  private  economy.  Over  25  per- 
cent of  the  national  income  passes 
through  Federal  hands,  coming  in  as 
taxes  and  going  out  as  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Beyond  that,  however,  the  National 
Government  maintains  a  number  of  reg- 
ulators' functions  that  affect,  in  a  very 
fundamental  way,  Important  sections  of 
the  economy,  such  as  transportation, 
communication,  ocean  shipping,  financial 
markets,  and  a  variety  of  others. 

The  Federal  Government  plays  a  role 
as  Investor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  space 
Industry,  which  was  financed  entirely 
from  Federal  f imds. 

The  Federal  Government  builds  facil- 
ities on  a  substantial  scale.  Our  Federal 
investment  in  interstate  highways  alone, 
in  the  past  20  years,  has  exceeded  $100 
bUlion. 

The  Federal  Government  exercises  a 
strong  effect  on  credit  maricets.  It  is  a 
large  borrower.  It  lends  directly  for  many 
purposes.  It  guarantees  loans  on  an  ex- 
tensive basis,  primarily  to  housing. 

It  would  be  obvious  to  any  sensible  ob- 
server that  this  vast  network  of  eccmomic 
efforts  ou^t  to  be  coordhiated  in  terms 
of  national  economic  objectives.  Yet,  we, 
as  a  nation,  conduct  our  so-called  full 
employment  policies  with  very  little  ref- 
erence to  this  network  of  Involvement. 
Indeed,  the  right  hand  often  does  not 
know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing  and  we 
frequently  frustrate  our  own  objectives. 
Witness,  for  example,  our  tax  poUcles  of 
past  years  that  encouraged  construction 
of  oil  refineries  abroad  and  discouraged 
domestic  Investment.  Another  example  is 
the  Russian  wheat  deal  which  was  ccm- 
summated  at  a  time  of  impending  food 
shortages  and  sharply  rising  food  prices. 

I  do  not  tlilnk  I  have  to  belabor  this 
issue  with  mj-  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  It 
should  be  obvious  to  all  of  us  and  I  urge 
consideration  of  measures  to  help  us  be- 
come aware  of  where  we  are  going  in  our 
economic  activities  and  to  guide  us  in 
achieving  agreed-upon  objectives. 

My  proposal  is  not  a  socialistic  meas- 
ure. Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  a  means  of 
guiding  our  private  enterprise  economy 
and  avoiding  waste  and  imderutllizatlon 
of  men  and  machines  and  to  prev^it  im- 
witting  frustration  of  our  economic  ob- 
jectives b.v  ill-advised  decisions.  We  are 
flomidering  now  because  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  doing  its  Job  and  that 
is  precisely  what  our  proposal  will  help 
the  Government  to  do. 

Our  economy  is  almost  entirely  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  one;  less  than  3  percent 
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of  tbe  means  of  juroducUon  is  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Our  bill 
"mHiId  noi  change  the  role  of  private  en- 
terprtse  In  any  way.  Indeed,  it  would 
free  private  enterprise  from  the  confu- 
sion that  now  exists. 

It  would  require  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
etnmeni  present  comprehensive  pro- 
grams irtiich  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
cowdinatlng  Federal  activities  and  it 
would  be  doing  this  in  terms  of  our  pro- 
ductive potential  and  priorities.  This 
would  provide  some  guidance  and  infor- 
vaaUoo.  to  the  private  sector  in  helping 
then  make  their  own  decisions.  It 
would  set  forth,  in  a  straightforward 
faahloD.  goals  for  our  economic  develop- 
ment azul  performance  and  hopefully 
provide  alternative  luittems. 

Buriness  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  confused  policy  signals  from  the  Ted- 
eral  Government.  It  cannot  live  with 
off-and-on  directives  like  those  emanat- 
ing from  the  White  House  over  the  past 
Syears. 

Indeed,  this  was  one  of  the  themes  that 
I  heard  at  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tlooal  Economic  Association,  which 
brought  tofletber  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing economists  and  economic  policy- 
makers of  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is 
a  common  experience  that  in  ttie  ab- 
sence of  some  reasonable  assiu-ance 
about  Government  poUcies  and  their  ef- 
fect on  wages,  prices,  production,  and 
credit,  businesses  are  put  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  in  their  own  planning.  In 
such  circumstances,  they  are  prone  to 
raise  prices  more  than  they  would  other- 
wise do.  One  hears  a  common  theme 
from  eccmomic  policymakers  these  days, 
that  the  old  rules  do  not  apply  in  the 
traditional  manner.  Inflation  and  reces- 
sion formerly  served  to  offset  each  other. 
Now.  we  have  both  simultaneously.  Now, 
other  considerations  have  entered  the 
picture. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  instructive  to  learn 
somettaing  about  the  policies  of  other 
countries.  I  was  heartoied  to  learn  that 
SwedUi  planning  functions  adequately 
without  any  compulsion  on  the  private 
seaior.  It  serves  to  Inform  both  the  pub- 
11a  and  private  officials  on  developing  re- 
lationships between  different  parts  of 
tbe  enonomy  and  the  consequences  and 
altonatiTes  avaUable  to  the  country. 

The  basis  for  evaluation  is  a  projected, 
5-year  survey,  which  is  prepared  by  the 
Secretariat  of  Economic  Planning  in  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.  This  survey  makes 
an  independent  forecast  of  productive 
capacities  and  coordinates  5-year  pro- 
jections of  the  various  sectors.  The  in- 
dustrial sectors  are  projected  in  coopera- 
tion with  affected  hidustries.  A  number 
oi  officials  in  Sweden  point  out  that  these 
siirveys  help  to  show  up  inconsistencies 
between  supply  and  demand  and  expose 
coming  proUems  wliich  will  require  ac- 
tion. 

One  of  the  documents  made  available 
to  me  is  a  paper  on  long-term  idanning 
In  Sweden,  which  was  prepared  by  Prof. 
Assar  Undbeck.  of  the  Institute  for 
IntematlMial  Economic  Studies.  Stock- 
holm, and  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
book  of  his  on  Swedish  economic  policy. 
I  bdleve  that  this  may  be  of  interest  to 
my    colleagues.    Mr.    President,   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  it  be  pilnted  In 
the  Record  in  abbreviated  form. 

I  am  also  submitting  a  copy  of  my 
speech  which  was  delivered  to  tiie  Eco- 
ncMnic  Association  in  Stockholm.  It  dis- 
cusses the  need  for  better  coordination 
of  economic  policymaking.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  too  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Long-Term  Planning 

(By  Prof.  Assar  Lindbeck,  Institute  for  Inter- 

uatlonal  Ecouomics,  Stockliolm) 

THE    LONG-TKRM    RKPORTS 

In  Sweden,   as   In  several   other  western 
European   countries,   public   documents   on 
long-term  tendencies  of  the  economy  have 
been  presented  regularly  during  the  postwar 
period.  Six  such  dociunents,  called  long-term 
reports,    have   been   published    (usually   by 
specially   appointed   committees),   the   first 
appearing   in    1948  in  connection  with   the 
Marshall  Plan.  The  director  of  these  reports 
was  Ingvar  Svennllson.  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  (published  in  1966  and  1971) 
which  were  produced  by  a  division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  headed  by  Erik  Hook.  As 
the  reports  deal  mainly  with  five-year  periods, 
they  could  perhaps  be  more  accurately  de- 
.scribed  as  "medium-term  economic  reports". 
The  long-term  reports  in  Sweden  may  be 
regarded  mainly  as  forecasts,  with  some  dis- 
cussions   on    economic    policy    alternatives, 
rather  than  plans.  They  deal  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  basic  sectors  of  the  Swedish 
economy  during  the  forthcoming  five-year 
period  and  are  based  on  detailed  Inquiries 
and  discu-sslons  with  representatives  of  firms 
and  organisations  in  the  private  and  public 
sectors.   Thus,   a   considerable   exchange   of 
Information  between  representatives  of  the 
various  sectors  of  the  economy  takes  place 
during  the  course  of  the  work  on  the  report — 
before  It  Is  published.  On  the  basis  of  this 
Information,  the  long-term  committee  tries 
to   construct    consistent    forecasts   for    the 
economy  or  to  discuss  the  Inconsistencies  re- 
maining in  the  various  plans,  which  have  to 
be  resolved  either  by  the  market  mechanism 
or  by  government  economic  policy.  The  fore- 
casts are  to  some  extent  hypothetical.  In  the 
sense    that    statements    about    the    future 
course  ot  the  economy  are  made  if  certain 
specified  events  occur  (for  instance  for  ex- 
ports and  producUvlty).  Perhaps  we  could 
talk  about  "projections"  rather  than  fwe- 
casts. 

Tlie  inconsistency  tests  have  mainly  been 
concerned  with  macroeconomlc  equilibrium 
conditions   In   terms   of   national    accounts 
(equUibrlum  between  aggregate  demand  and 
production,  between  exports  and  Imports  or 
between  the  ciurrent  foreign  balance  and  the 
foreign  capital  balance)   as  well  as  balance 
in  the  labour  market.  The  testa  were  rather 
fragmentary  in  the  early  reports,  but  be- 
came sllghUy  more  explicit  and  comprehen- 
sive in  later  ones,  partly  owing  to  the  use  of 
simple  aggregate  production  functions   (or 
at  least  capital/output  and  labour/output 
ratios)    and.  to  some  extend,  input-output 
tables.  With  the  help  of  BOrje  Kragh's  earlier 
mentioned  studies  of  trends  concerning  fi- 
nancial   siupluses   and    deficits   in   various 
sectors,  it  has  aUo  been  possible  to  study 
the  consistency  of  the  trends  In  real  and 
financial  sectors  of  the  economy  respectively 
i.e.  the  consistency  between  Investment  and 
saving  pUns  on  the  one  hand  and  the  need 
far  financing,  liquidity,  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing on  the  other. 

The  authors  have  streaaed  that  the  figures 
should  be  continuously  revised  In  the  light 
of  new  Information— •  kind  of  "rolling"  fore- 
casting. Actions  in  the  abort-run  have  to  be 
regitfded.  to  quote  SvennileoQ.  "as  the  &«t 


step  in  a  strategy,  which  Includes  different 
long-run  alternaUves  of  acting".  TbeiWbv  a 
flexlbUlty  in  the  plaimlng  is  nqtpoeed  to  be 
achieved:  "we  shotUd  not  make  our  valua- 
tlona  norms  for  future  generations".  The  re- 
ports can  peiiiaps  be  characterised  as  a  mod- 
est  type  of  "Indicative  planning".  However 
contrary  to  the  early  French  plans,  no  flxea 
production    targets   have   been   formulated 
In  the  reports,  and  no  attempts  have  been 
made  to   force  the  private  sector  to  con- 
form  to  the  figures  in  the  reports.  In  fact 
the    government   as   a   rule    has   not  even 
adopted  the  reports  as  official  government 
policy.    The    doctunents    may   be   regarded 
mainly  as  a  method  of  transmitting  infor- 
mation about  activities  In  various  sectors 
of  the  economy,  whereby  information  ob- 
tained from  markets  is  amplified.  It  Is  alsi 
widely  believed  that  the  pubUcatlon  of  the 
reports   creates   confidence   In   the   growth 
process,  and  facilitates  a  sustained  growth  of 
the  economy. 

Besides    transmitting   Information   about 
plans  and  problenis,  and  making  oonslstene; 
tests,  the  committees  have  to  varying  degrtet 
discussed  medium-term  policy  problems,  and 
sometimes  also  made  economic  policy  rec- 
ommendatlons  on  the  basis  of  certain  valtie 
Judgements.  Sometimes  these  value  judge- 
ments seem  to  be  based  on  the  subjecttve 
values   of   the   committee   members   them- 
selves,  sometimes  on   what  the  committee 
believes  are  the  dominating  political  valua- 
tions of  society.  These  recommendations  have 
above  all  dealt  with  the  "desirable"  saving 
ratio  for  the  economy  and  with  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  among  very  broad  expendi- 
ture categories,  such  as  private  consump- 
tion,  public    consumption,    private    invest- 
ment, public   Investment  and   the  cunent 
balance  In  the  balance  of  payments.  Further- 
more, the  volume  of  housebuilding  has  often 
been  a  target  of  recommendations,  and  to 
some  extent  also  certain  components  of  the 
public  sector,  such  as  road-bulldlng.  In  cer- 
tain   other    cotmtrles,    such    as    the    UK, 
France  and  Norway,  the  long-term  reports 
have  been  more  of  official  government  pro- 
grammes than  has  been  the  case  In  Sweden. 
This  holds  maybe  In  particular  for  the  French 
reports. 

The  French  long-term  reports  have  usually 
been  described   In  the  literature  as  much 
more  Interventionist  than  corresponding  re- 
ports In  other  western  European  countries. 
One  reason  for  this  is  presumably  that  the 
early  reports  In  France  (Immediately  after 
the  Second   World   War)    established  fixed 
production  tai-gets  for  certain  sectors,  which 
the  authorities  during  this  period  to  some 
extent  tried  to  achieve  by  dh-ect  regulations, 
subsidies,  credit  controls,  and  "open  mouth 
operations'.  Another  reason  for  this  opinion 
of  the  French  long-term  reports  is,  in  my 
judgment,   that   both.  French   and   foreign 
authors   vnitlng   about   "French  plannli^" 
have  given  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
centralist  and  Interventionist  character  of 
this  planning.  This  holds  in  particular.  I 
believe,  for  the  sixties,  when  the  planning 
system  changed  as  the  production  targets  for 
separate  sectors  practically  disappeared,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  direct  regulations  to  a 
large  extent  were  removed  as  permanent  fac- 
tors of  the  policy.  It  is  nowadays  rather  un- 
clear to  what  extent  the  supply  of  credit  In 
France  Is  connected  with  the  forecasts  and 
plans  of  the  Frenoh  long-term  reports    (On 
the  other  hand.  It  seems  to  be  rather  com- 
mon that  credit  Institutes  Ui  France  often 
point  out  that  a  certain  decision  conforms 
well  with   the   forecasts  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  reports— If  this  happens  to  be 
the  case.) 

In  general,  It  can  presumably  be  said  that 
the  emphasis  In  French  economic  planning 
during  the  sixties  shifted  from  the  private 
to  the  pubUc  sector.  In  the  private  sector, 
the  plan  figures  became  lees  sad  less  bind- 
ing, whereas  planning  became  more  elaborate 
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for  tbe  public  sector.  The  results  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  market  mechanism  have  In- 
stead been  more  and  more  accepted.  Tbe  le^^s 
detailed  Intervention  In  the  private  sector  Is 
probably  oonnected  with,  inter  alia,  the  iu- 
ereased  importance  of  foreign  competition 
for  this  sector  in  France,  which  to  a  large 
extent  complicates  attempts  to  fulfill  central 
targets  for  production  volumes.  Along  with 
this  development,  there  has  also  been  in- 
creased emphasis  on  short-term  planning 
problems,  i.e.  stabilisation  policy,  as  has 
for  a  long  time  been  the  case  In  northern  Eu- 
ropean ooimtrles,  such  as  Sweden. 

It  might  be  worth  whUe  to  try  to  pinpoint 
the  main  differences  between  long-term 
planning  In  Prance  and  in  Sweden,  in  order 
to  provide  a  benchmark  for  Swedish  long- 
term  'iHanning' : 

(1)  Tbe  Ftenob  reports  give  a  comprehen- 
sive concise  overall  presentation  of  tbe  de- 
velopment plans  in  the  public  sector,  which 
Is  not  the  case  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
Swedish  reports. 

(2)  A  more  powerful  and  geographically 
concentrated  location  policy  is  outlined  la. 
France  (with  support  for  a  niunber  of  fairly 
large  citlas.  of  around  half  a  million  inbabl- 
tanfes,  at  least  for  the  future) . 

(3)  Tbe  State  has,  to  a  much  larger  extent 
than  in  Sweden,  made  Joint  ventures  with 
jfflvate  firms,  combined  with  credit  supply 
and  subsidies,  in  certain  limited  fields  (steel, 
shipbuilding,  the  data  industry) . 

(4)  TbiWe  probably  has  been,  mainly 
earlier,  some  central  regulation  of  the  credit 
supply  within  the  manufacturing  sector  In 
France. 

Perhaps  it  can  also  be  said  that  tbe 
Swedish  long-term  reports  differ  from  the 
French  ones  by  not  pretending  to  be  nuxe 
than  they  really  are — forecasts  and  numeri- 
cal examples  of  macro  relations,  a  dlscus- 
aion.  ot  problems  of  macroeconomlc  balance 
and  of  the  consistency  between  pltins,  and 
a  discussion,  to  some  extent  combined  with 
recommendations,  concerning  economic 
policies. 

THE  OPrrMUM  SAVINGS  RATIO 

As  a  rule,  the  long-term  committees  In 
Sweden  bave  found  that  Investment  plans 
(or  'requirements')  are  much  larger  than 
expected  (ex  ante)  saving  with  an  unchanged 
economic  policy.  This  has  usually  led  the 
committees  to  argue  for  a  higher  Investment 
ratio  in  the  economy  and  heavier  taxation 
of  private  consumption.  In  the  first  three 
long-term  reports — 1948.  1950  and  1955— the 
argument  for  a  higher  saving  ratio  was  not 
explicitly  tied  to  the  question  of  the  growth 
rate  of  the  economy.  The  main  argtmient 
was  Instead  to  bring  about  macroecontnnlc 
and  sector  equilibrium  via  an  Increase  In  the 
output  capacity  In  certain  sectors.  In  par- 
ticular, the  purpose  of  the  increased  capac- 
ity was  to  restore  equilibrium  In  the  balance 
of  payments  (the  1948  report)  and  eqtdlib- 
rlum  between  demand  and  supply  in  certain 
capital-intensive  sectors  where  equilibrium 
pricing  was  not  accepted — mainly  bousing 
and  the  public  sector  (the  1960  and  l%5 
reports). 

Not  untU  the  1969  report  did  the  growth 
rate  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  come  to  the 
forefront  of  Interest.  The  growth  problem 
was  then  largely  analysed  as  a  problem  of 
Inter-temporal  allocation  of  aggregate  con- 
sumption, le.  as  a  problem  of  achieving  an 
optimum  time  profile  of  aggregate  consump- 
tion. On  this  approach,  not  only  the  con- 
ventional Investment  ratio  but  also  the  vol- 
ume of  resources  devoted  to  education  and 
technological  research  and  development 
came  Into  focus— Ideas  well  In  line  with  tbe 
International  discussion  of  growth  at  13wt 
time.  Ingvar  Svennllson,  In  particular,  un- 
derlined the  Importance  of  these  factors  for 
economic  growth. 


This  stress  on  the  educational  and  techno- 
logical factors  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
1959  report,  In  contrast  with  the  earlier  ones, 
did  not  argue  for  a  further  increase  in  the 
investment  ratio.  However,  the  committee 
also  seemed  to  be  somewhat  doubtful  wheth- 
er It  was  reasonable,  fr<Hn  the  point  of  view 
of  social  values,  tor  the  present  generation 
to  give  up  additional  consumption  opportu- 
nities for  the  sake  of  future  generations, 
when  the  latter  would  anyway  be  very  well 
off  compcued  with  the  present  generation. 
As  Ragnar  Bentzel  asked  provocatively  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  1969  report:  'What  are 
the  motives  for  such  a  redistribution  of  a 
consumption?  Would  not  this  be  to  take 
from  the  poor  and  give  to  tbe  rich?' 

In  the  international  theoretical  literature 
of  recent  years  on  the  optimum  saving  ratio, 
the  problem  has  usually  been  formulated  as 
a  question  of  maximising  aggregate  con- 
sumption within  a  finite,  or  infinite,  horizon 
(with  time  discotint),  or  as  the  proMem  of 
reaching  a  saturation  level  of  wants  ('bliss') 
within  a  minimum  of  time,  or  sometimes  of 
finding  what  has  been  called  a  'golden  age' 
path  for  consumption, 

carmiA  roR  allocation  policy 

Measured  In  1971  prices,  ONP  In  Sweden 
rose  from  14,600  billion  dollars  In  1046  to 
37,900  billion  dollars  In  1971,  i.e.  an  Increase 
of  160  per  cent  or  3.9  per  cent  per  year.  The 
allocation  of  resources  changed  substantially 
during  this  period.  For  instance,  tbe  invest- 
ment ratio  (gross  investment  relative  to 
ONP),  quite  in  line  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  t^e  long-term  reports,  rose  from 
about  18  per  cent  in  1950-6  to  23  per  cent 
In  1965-70,  rather  a  'normal'  figure  for  Euro- 
pean OECD  countries.  This  increase  oc- 
curred at  the  expense  of  private  consump- 
tion, which  during  this  period  feU  from  about 
66  to  54  per  cent  of  ONP,  a  lower  figure  than 
that  for  any  other  OECD  cotmtry  except 
Japan  (the  western  European  OECD  average 
being  60  per  cent) . 

At  the  same  time  resources  were  shifted 
from  the  private  to  the  public  sector.  At 
present,  pubUc  consumption  constitutes 
about  29  per  cent  of  total  consumption 
(compared  with  18  per  cent  in  1960)^  and 
public  investment  about  37  per  cent  of  total 
investment  (as  compared  with  29  per  cent 
in  1960).  As  bousebuUdlng  takes  an  addi- 
tional 21  per  cent  of  total  Investment  re- 
sources, the  private  sector  has  tjie  reepoDsl- 
bllity  for  about  42  per  cent  of  the  Investment 
activity  In  the  economy,  slightly  more  tban 
the  public  sector  (excluding  bousebnlldliig) . 
The  shift  of  resources  to  public  services  Is 
Illustrated  also  by  the  fact  that  in  1970 
about  17  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
statistically  measured  labotir-bours  is  de- 
voted to  'public  services',  as  compared  with 
about  7  per  cent  in  1950. 

The  long-term  development  of  broad  ag- 
gregates of  ONP  (in  constant  prices)  Is  in- 
dicated In  Charts  9:1-0:8.  As  can  be  seen 
from  these  diagrams,  both  public  Invest- 
ment and  public  consumption  have  ex- 
panded much  more  rapidly  than  ONP  (ex- 
cept during  the  first  part  of  the  sixties). 
Public  Ipvestment  has  also  increased  faster 
than  private  investment  (except  for  tbe 
period  1966-66).  And  public  oonsumptlon 
has  increased  faster  than  private  consump- 
tion (except  for  the  first  half  of  the  sixties. 
when  both  public  and  private  consumption 
developed  somewhat  slower  tban  OMP). 

The  relatively  weak  devcKHunegat  of  pri- 
vate investment  during  tlie  fifties  (up  to 
1068)  may  be  an  important  explanation  for 
the  slow  rate  of  economic  growth  of  ONP 


^Thls  is  actually  an  tinderestlmate  of  the 
volume  of  public  consumption.  In  the  sense 
that  capital  costs  are  not  accurately  Included 
In  the  measures  of  public  consumption. 


diu-lng  that  period.  Similarly,  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  rate  of  expansion  of  private  In- 
vestment during  the  period  1968-66  may  be 
an  explanation  for  the  rather  rapid  growth 
rate  of  tbe  economy  during  the  sixties.  (In 
the  case  of  Investment  in  mantifacturlng, 
there  were  two  great  Investment  spurts  dur- 
ing thU  period— 1968-61  and  1966-66,  Will 
the  rather  slow  rate  of  gro«-th  of  private 
Investment,  Including  Investment  In  man- 
ufacturing, during  the  period  1966-72  result 
in  a  slow  growth  rate  during  the  early  sev- 
enties? It  would  seem  so. 

These  differences  In  the  rate  of  growth  of 
private  Investment  can  presumably  be  ex- 
plained to  a  large  extent  by  the  economic 
policy  during  the  various  periods.  In  the 
fifties,  private  Investments  were  curtailed 
drastically  during  the  booms,  while  restric- 
tive action  during  the  early  sixties  was  di- 
rected mere  towards  private  consumption, 
for  example  through  the  continuous  in- 
crease of  indirect  taxes  on  private  consump- 
tion from  10  per  cent  in  1969  to  about  18 
per  cent  in  1970.  At  the  end  of  the  sixties, 
private  Investments  were  again  curtailed  by 
a  very  restrictive  monetary  policy  In  the 
booms — Implemented  partly  for  balance-of- 
payments  reasons — and  by  a  negative  trend 
In  private  profits.  (Uncertainty  about  Swed- 
en's relations  to  EBC  might  also  have 
dampened  Investment  In  tbe  manufacturing 
sector.) 

Another  way  of  expressing  the  expansion 
of  the  public  sector  In  Sweden  Is  to  point 
out  that  public  spending  on  goods  and 
services  during  the  period  1950-70  expanded 
by  6,1  per  cent  per  year  (In  real  terms),  as 
compared  with  3.9  per  cent  for  ONP.  For 
OECD  countries  in  general  tbe  correspond- 
ing figures  are  3.8  per  cent  for  public  spend- 
ing on  goods  and  services  and  4.7  per  cent 
for  ONP. 

The  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  allo- 
cation of  resources  In  Sweden  has  to  a  large 
extent  been  concerned  with  aggregate  vari- 
ables such  as  the  growth  rate  of  ONP,  total 
availability  of  labour  and  capital,  the  invest- 
ment ratio,  the  (ex  ante)  saving  ratio,  the 
balance  of  payments,  etc.  This  characterisa- 
tion holds  for  the  long-term  reports,  which 
broadly  speaking  may  be  described  as  short- 
run  national  budgets  extended  to  a  five- 
year  basis.  Problems  of  tbe  optimum  alloca- 
tion of  resources  have  been  dlscuaoed  very 
sparingly,  except  for  the  'consistency  test' 
earlier  mentkxied,  the  usual  advocacy  of  a 
higher  Investment  ratio  and  certain  attempts 
to  establish  priorities  between  the  public 
sector,  the  private  sector  and  housebtilldlng. 

However,  sometimes  more  detailed  recom- 
mendations were  made  in  the  long-term  re- 
ports. IliuB,  on  some  occasions  priority  was 
advocated  for  Investment  in  housing  and 
public  services,  such  as  schools  and  hospitals 
(in  the  1960  and  1056  reports);  sometimes 
for  investment  In  manufacturing  (In  the 
1947,  1959,  1966  and  1970  reports).  Priority 
for  the  manufactiu'lng  sectcM-  was  particu- 
larly emphasised  in  situations  where  either 
economic  growth,  as  In  the  1969  report,  or 
balance-of-payments  problems  (at  un- 
changed exchange  rates) ,  as  in  the  1070  re- 
port, were  at  the  centre  of  Interest  in  the  gen- 
eral economic  policy  discussion.  In  certain 
Instances  priority  was  advocated  for  Invest- 
ment In  the  c:>mmodlty-produclng  sectors  (In 
the  1948  and  1069  reports),  and  on  some  oc- 
casions it  was  recommended  for  the  service 
sector,  such  as  department  stores  and  distri- 
bution In  general  (tbe  1056  report) .  A  general 
pattern  seems  to  be  that  a  sector  that  had 
been  discriminated  against  In  one  report  was 
often  favoured  in  soma  ot  tbe  subeequent  re- 
ports (except  private  oonsumptlon,  which 
has  never  been  very  much  favoured) ,  reflect- 
ing a  "priority  cycle"  in  Swedish  economic 
p(^cy. 

A  reason  for  this  rather  modest  treatment 
of  allocation  problems  is  of  course  that  It  is 
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dUBcult  to  find  reasonable  criteria  for  c!e- 
taUfld  recommend atloiia  In  an  economy  char- 
acterised by  falfly  ft«e  International  trade 
and  adlierence  to  the  principle  of  "conaitmer 
soTerelgnty".  Practically  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  evaluate  the  allocation  of  re- 
Eouroes  arrlTed  at  via  the  market  forces. 

A  particular  difficulty  for  detaUed  recom- 
mendattona  regarding  Intervention  In  the 
allocation  of  resotirces  Is  that  quite  different 
price  systems  exist  In  different  sectors  of  the 
economy.  This  means  that  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  use  market  data  either  on  prontabillty  or 
on  exoeaa  demand  to  draw  concltulons  about 
'Investment  requirements'  in  various  sectors. 
If.  as  has  usually  been  the  case  in  the  long- 
term  reports,  investment  requirements  are 
measured  by  the  excess  demand  in  various 
sectors,  tbe  investment  'needs'  will  naturally 
always  appear  to  be  particularly  large,  not  to 
say  Insatiable,  in  areas  where  the  price  is 
fixed  at  mro  or  very  far  below  the  equilibrium 
level.  Wlien  this  method  of  measuring  in- 
vestment requirements  is  used,  the  housing 
sector  and  large  parts  of  the  pubUc  sector  wiU 
necessarily  seem  to  be  undersupplled  with  re- 
sources con^ared  with  other  sectors,  where 
equUlbrtum  prices  prevail. 

These  problems  might  not  be  so  difficult  If 
it  oouM  be  argued  that  consumer  prices  in 
these  sectors  are  simply  an  expression  of  the 
valuation  by  the  authorities  of  these  com- 
modities, compared  with  other  commodities. 
In  this  case  it  would  be  rational  to  move  re- 
sources, corresponding  to  th%  stimulated  de- 
mand, to  sectors  with  low  prices.  However, 
this  is  a  dubious  way  of  looking  at  the  prob- 
lem, as  wlU  be  obvioiis  if  we  ask  how  the  low 
prices  have  come  about  in  the  different  sec- 
tors. For  Instance,  the  high  consumer  prices 
for  agricultural  products  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  a  low  official  valuation  of  food  con- 
sumption;   these   prices   are   instead  'unin- 
tended' effects  of  the  present  system  of  in- 
come support  for  farmers.  And  in  the  hotising 
IMd,  vltli  eartethig  rent  control,  the  relative 
price  of  bousing  is  simply  a  result  of  the  rate 
of  Infiation;  the  more  rapid  the  inflation,  the 
lower  will  be  the  price  of  bousing  compared 
with  other  commodities.  Without  inflation  it 
Is  even  powlble  that,  with  the  present  stock 
of  dwellings,  there  would  not  be  any  excess 
demand  for  housing  at  all.  Moreover,  if  the 
demand  for  housing,  stimulated  by  rent  con- 
trol.  Is   regarded  as   an   expression   of   the 
authorities'  valuation  of  housing  consiunp- 
tlon,  oxnpared  with  consumption  of  other 
commodities,  rather  Inconsistent  valuations 
have  been  applietf  on  the  demand  and  the 
sTipply  atde;  the  authorities  have  hardly  been 
prepared  to  move  enough  resources  into  the 
haaring  field  to  satisfy  the  demand  stimu- 
lated by  bomlng  policy.  The  tendencies  to 
equilibrium  In  the  market  for  newly  built 
apartment  bouses  In  the  early  seventies,  still 
with  excess  demand  for  the  earlier  produced 
stodc,  depends  not  only  on  a  rather  high  level 
of  housebuilding  but  also  on  rapidly  increas- 
ing buUdlng  costs,  m  fact,  there  Is  an  excess 
supply  of  new  apartments  in  1979-4. 

Hot  even  the  queues  for  public  services 
such  as  schools  and  hospitals  can,  without  a 
closer  Uk^  be  taken  as  Indicators  that  these 
areas  are  undersuppUed  with  resources  com- 
partA  voifh  other  aeetorg.  Fbr  In  these  areas, 
the  queue  metliod  has  consciously  been  <dio- 
sen  as  a  mettiod  of  distributing  the  services, 
ratber  than  relying  on  the  price  mechanism. 
This  means,  of  oonrse,  that  the  existence  of 
a  queue,  or  Its  length,  does  not  teU  us 
whether  this  sector  Is  discriminated  against 
In  the  alloeatton  of  resources.  If  queties  In 
certain  sectors,  as  for  schools  and  medical 
care,  are  regarded  as  a  better  way  of  dis- 
tributing a  commodity  than  relying  on  in- 
dlvldnal  choice  In  a  market  with  equilibrium 
prices,  then  queues  have  to  be  accepted  as  a 
more  or  less  permanent  phenomenon  in 
these  sectors.  Consequently,  It  is  necessary 
to  use  considerations  other  than  the  length 
of   a    queue,    such   as   political    Judgment, 


social- profit 'billty  nnalj-sis  or  cont-beneflt 
analysis  to  detemilne  the  appropriate  allo- 
cation of  resources. 

Thus,  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  find  rea- 
sonable criteria  for  an  appropriate  allocation 
of  resources  in  such  a  "dual  economy",  with 
equilibrium  prices  In  the  private  sector  and 
contrc^led  prices  with  permanent  excess  de- 
ntand  in  housing  and  public  services.  Not 
only  do  we  lack  information  about  the  de- 
mand curves  for  the  various  types  of  public 
ssrvices  (and  housing),  but  the  demand 
curves  in  the  other  sectors  are  hifluenced  by 
the  price  policy  In  the  controlled  sectors.  An- 
other problem  in  the  public  sector  Ls,  of 
course,  how  to  find  criteria  and  create  incen- 
tives for  efficiency  when  there  is  no  market 
test  of  the  performance  of  the  institutions. 
These  difficulties  are,  of  course,  particularly 
acute  for  a  country,  such  as  Sweden,  which 
has  a  large  sector  of  pubUc  services.  So  far 
however,  politicians  and  administrators  in 
the  public  sector  have  shown  very  little  in- 
terest in  these  important  Issues. 

RCMABKS  BT  SENATOR  HXTBEBT  H.  HUSIPHBET 
AT  THE  IMTSXNATIONAI.  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Stockholm,  Sweden,  SEPTEuseK  3, 
1976 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  personal  pleasiu'e  for 
me  to  address  this  distinguished  group  of 
international  economists  and  policymakers. 
Economic  and  political  power  in  the  world 
is  shifting.  Economic  policies  are  being  re- 
assessed. Heretofore  comfortable  economic 
principles  and  theories  are  being  questioned. 
The  dollar  has  been  devalued.  The  cur- 
rencies of  Europe  and  Japan  are  now  the 
most  sought  after. 

The  oil-producing  nations  of  OPEC  have 
caused  the  quickest  redistribution  of  In- 
come in  history — a  redistribution  still  under- 
way. This  has  triggered  a  world-wide  re- 
assessment of  who  carries  political  clout  and 
who  is  being  edged  out.  As  a  result,  there 
Is  a  world-wide  temptation  for  nations  to 
realign  themselves  economically. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  oil  crisis  has 
forced  an  overdue  assessment  of  the  world's 
energy  reserves.  It  has  provided  definite 
proof  that  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world 
miist  cooperate  in  meeting  common  economic 
problems. 

We  survived  oil  price  increases  in  a  far 
better  fashion  than  predicted.  But  this  rela- 
tive success  was  achieved  only  by  conunon 
efforts  of  the  industrialized  nations  to  avoid 
the  temptation  to  "go  it  alone."  Most  na- 
tions realized  that  such  a  solution  would 
only  leave  all  of  us  in  a  disadvantaged  posi- 
tion. 

The  late  Adlal  Stevenson,  a  colleague  and 
dear  friend,  often  referred  to  "this  space 
ship  world" — the  notion  of  the  earth  as  a 
huge  space  ship  moving  through 'the  uni- 
verse. East  and  West  have  now  met — Joined 
together  and  even  shared  the  same  cabin  In 
■pece.  And  we  have  learned  first  hand  that 
space  ships  require  concentration  on  naviga- 
tion— the  direction  of  the  ship,  and  canful 
management  of  the  limited  resources  avail- 
able to  those  on  board. 

Interdependence  in  space  and  on  earth 
demands  coordination  and  cooperation 
among  nations. 

Interdependence  demands  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  others  in  the  name  of  greater 
prosperity  for  all. 

And  Interdependence  demands  a  new 
economic  maturity  among  nations. 

In  America  we  have  yet  to  recognize  that 
our  economic  well-being  depends  upon  others 
as  much  as  ourselves. 

To  be  frank,  it's  been  easy  for  us  to  go  our 
own  way. 

It's  been  easy  for  America  to  be  both  a 
great  and  Insular  economic  power. 

We  are  blessed  with  abundant  resources. 
We  are  the  world's  bread  basket.  And  unlike 
many  other  Industrialized  nations,  we  have 


be?n  sp.^red  the  deEtrucUve  ravages  of  war 
for  generations. 

There  is  another  reason  why  America  has 
been  slow  to  recognize  the  need  for  Interde- 
pendence. We  are  a  young  nation.  We  have 
displayed  the  optimism  and  Independence 
and  I  must  confess,  the  cocklnees  of  our 
youth. 

Yet,  let  me  emphasize  I  am  proud  of  that 
youth.  We  were  robust,  endowed  with  ideal- 
ism— eager  to  lead. 

But  as  we  ^proach  maturity  we  are  beset 
with  uncertainties.  Traditional  economic 
concepts  and  theories  no  longer  seem  valid. 
This  does  not  mean  we  have  to  do  away  with 
our  past  but  slmpiv  that  we  must  re-e.xam- 
Ine  it  and  build  on  it 

In  the  past  the  very  size  and  strength 
of  the  American  economy  isolated  us  from 
the  effects  of  eM>nomic  fluctuations  abroad. 
But  we  no  longer  possess  this  immunity. 

Devaluation  and  the  oil  crisis  doubled  our 
rate  of  Inflation. 

Energy  price  increases  reduced  our  national 
output  for  flve  consecutive  quarters. 

Because  of  this,  4  million  Americans  lost 
their  Jobs. 

The  spending  power  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can worker  Is  no  greater  than  It  was  10  years 
ago. 

In  short,  we  have  been  plagued  by  unique 
circumstances.  Never  before  have  we  faced 
double-digit  Inflation  accompanied  by  un- 
conscionable levels  of  unemployment. 

Our  traditional  economic  theories  don't 
tell  us  how  to  deal  with  high  Inflation  to- 
gether with  high  unemployment.  They  only 
tell  us  how  to  reduce  one  or  the  other— but 
not  both  together.  These  new  circumstances 
have  forced  a  rethinking  of  basic  economic 
theories. 

This  is  particularly  true  In  America.  We 
have  seen  that  restrictive  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies  are  not  effective  In  reducing  in- 
flation in  oil  or  fo.od  prices.  TTiey  only  raise " 
unemployment. 

The  faUure  of  Traditional  economic  poli- 
cies is  the  focus  of  the  current  American  eco- 
nomic debate  which  Is  now  raging  between 
a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Bepubllcan 
President.  The  Congress  is  pushing  for  growth 
in  GNP  using  more  stimulative  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies.  Hie  Administration  still 
is  operating  under  the  questionable  theory 
that  In  order  to  reduce  inflation  we  must  be 
willing  to  endure  a  longer  period  of  unem- 
ployment. 

The  President  recently  pointed  out  that 
more  Americans  suffer  from  Inflation  than 
unemployment.  But  that  is  hardly  the  whole 
story.  While  c^cial  statistics  I9^nti.  that  over 
8  million  workers  are  now  unemployed,  a  de- 
taUed examiimtion  reveals  anothn'  3.5  mil- 
lion seeking  full-time  employment  but  find- 
ing only  part-time  employment. 

At  any  time  25  million  wage  earners  and 
their  families  are  touched  by  imemploy- 
ment. 

And  over  the  next  year  some  76  million 
Americans  will  be  directly  touched  by  un- 
employment. 

Unemployment  is  a  colossal  economic 
waste,  but  it  is  a^so  a  human  tragedy. 

It  U  being  told,  "There  is  no  place  for 
you." 

The  social  costs  of  unemployment  are 
enormous.  But  :he  economic  costs  alone  are 
startling.  It  is  estimated  that  unemploy- 
ment will  cost  the  American  economy  be- 
tween the  years  of  1874  to  1980  about  a 
triUion,  600  billion  dollars  In  lost  goods, 
production  and  income.  It  forces  government 
expendltiures  up  while  reducing  government 
revenues.  It  forces  society  to  postpone  badly 
needed  investments  to  improve  the  quality 
of  Ufe. 

We  also  find  that  after  each  recession  a 
higher  level  of  unemployment  remains  -to 
burden  society. 
In  1946  our  gc^l  was  full  employment. 
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By  the  early  1960's  we  were  told  full  em- 
ployment reaUy  meant  4  percent  unem- 
ployed. 

Bv  the  late  1060's  the  officially  acceptable 
employment  target  was  6  percent. 

And  President  Ford  In  his  January  budget 
message  proposed  economic  policies  that 
would  keep  imemployment  above  6  percent 
for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  This  is  a  tragedy. 
And  it  is  dangerous! 

Indeed  we  have  a  sizable  segment  of  our 
population  in  danger  of  developing  an 
alienated  life  style — of  becoming  a  class 
apart — separated  from  the  main  stream  of 
our  society — compelled  to  cut  comers — and 
maintained  by  an  Inequitable  and  inade- 
quate system  of  welfare. 

lu  America  unemployment  leads  not  so 
much  to  revolution  as  to  disenchantntent. 
It  leads  tis  to  a  loss  of  otu:  sense  of  com- 
munity. The  economic  disenfranchised  no 
longer  have  a  sense  of  belonging.  They  have 
been  rendered  handicapped.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  unemployment  Is  like  an 
insidious  Infection,  sapping  our  stroigth, 
denying  us  productivity,  and  weakening  our 
social  and  economic  system. 

This  malady  affects  all  countries  to  a 
degree  but  In  our  case  It  is  magnified  by 
added  racial  differences — 40  percent  of  our 
inner-city  black  teenagers  are  out  of  work. 
Large  ntunbers  of  American  Indians  and 
poor  whites  have  been  forced  out  of  our 
ectmomic  system.  A  p<Mtlon  of  our  youth 
have  spent  their  entire  life  dependent  ou 
welfare  and  public  benefits.  We  are  develop- 
ing a  welfare  caste  system. 

We  have  a  desperate  need  to  get  them 
back  to  work.  This  means  restoring  their 
faith,  their  sense  of  dignity. 

I  must  tell  you  candidly  there  Is  a  wide 
policy  difference  In  the  United  States  today 
over  how  quickly  tmemployment  can  be 
reduced.  The  Democratic  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly passed  legislation  to  accelerate 
housing  construction,  to  stimulate  putdlc 
employment,  and  to  increase  consumer 
spending  power. 

Regrettably,  President  Ford  has  vetoed 
much  of  this  legislation. 

He  believes  the  legislation  to  be  Inflation- 
ary. But  the  majority  of  our  economists  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  this  leglslaUon  wlU  be 
inflationary  when  one  third  of  our  produc- 
tive capacity  lie  Idle  and  8  million  workers 
are  unemployed. 

The  gap  between  our  actual  and  potential 
output  is  now»enormou8.  Oiir  economy  could 
easily  absorb  the  additional  stimulus  we 
called  for  without  triggering  inflation. 

In  fact,  as  far  as  these  Inflationary  dangers 
are  concerned,  I  would  stress  that  a  sub- 
stantial rate  of  expansion  of  production 
over  the  next  two  years,  say  at  8  or  9  percent, 
would  not  generate  undue  inflationary  pres- 
sures. Indeed,  expanded  production  will  re- 
duce Inflation  as  gains  In  productivity  push 
down  unit  labor  costs. 

The  Administration's  fear  of  renewed  in- 
flation oould  slow  or  even  stop  our  economic 
recovery.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  these 
fears  were  largely  responsible  for  exacerbat- 
ing and  prolonging  the  worst  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

The  duration  of  past  recessions  was 
shorter  and  recovery  more  vigorous.  Now 
there  is  cause  for  concern  about  longer  range 
prospects  for  solid  recovery.  Automobile  pro- 
duction Is  very  Important  to  our  economy 
and  we  have  yet  to  see  vigor  In  the  recovery 
of  this  industry.  Construction  of  housing  Is 
another  Important  factor  In  economic  per- 
formance and  this,  too,  has  not  as  yet  shown 
enougio.  vitality  in  Its  recovery. 

But  the  key  to  rapid  economic  recovery 
Is  increased  employment.  And  there  Is  a 
great  deal  more  that  my  country  can  do 
to  increase  employment  through  expanded 
public  service  Jobs. 
Pecaxise  we  have  been  blessed  with  a  well 


endowed  and  vigorous  economy,  we  have 
spent  little  time  on  the  issue  of  public  em- 
ployment since  the  great  depression  of  the 
1930's.  We  need  to  remind  ovuselves,  there- 
fore, that  temporary  stabilizers  like  unem- 
ployment insurance  are  no  substitute  for 
productive  public  or  private  sector  work. 

Many  people  say  that  America  Is  privately 
rich,  but  publicly  poor,  that  our  public  sec- 
tor is  starved.  There  is  a  great  backlog  of 
public  works  in  America — in  public  trans- 
portation, in  the  restoration  of  our  cities 
and  in  the  cleansing  of  our  environment. 

An  expanded  public  service  Jobs  program 
wilTreduce  this  backlog,  and  raise  our  na- 
tioSjkl--lncome. 

It  will  close  the  yawnir.g  gap  between  ac- 
tual and  potential  ONP. 

It  will  replace  unproductive  idleness  wrlth 
productive  labor. 

And  It  will  restore  essential  public  services 
eliminated  by  recession-induced  state  and 
municipal  budget  cutbacks. 

A  rapid  economic  recovery  in  America  rests 
on  the  twin  pillars  of  a  stimulative  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy.  In  directing  monetary 
policy,  therefore,  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
oiur  central  bank,  must  be  a  full  partner  in 
stimulating  recovery.  It  m\ist  maintain  a 
monetary  policy  sufficient  to  accommodate 
recovery  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
inflation. 

Persistence  of  Inflation  In  the  midst  of  our 
recession  shows  that  we  need  a  national 
incomes  policy.  The  powers  of  our  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  Council  must  be  Increased  and 
the  structural  causes  of  Inflation  must  be 
attacked.  Including  a  more  aggressive  en- 
forcement of  anti-trust  laws. 

The  speed  with  which  our  recovery  occurs 
is  very  Important  not  only  for  my  country 
but  for  the  other  nations  of  the  wmld. 

In  clearest  terms,  because  of  our  global 
interdependence,  all  nations  have  a  stake  in 
the  ability  of  the  American  economy  to  re- 
cover rapidly. 

let  me  issue  a  warning  now  that  recovery 
both  in  America  and  world-wide  may  be 
reversed  due  to  selfish  or  shortsighted  actions 
by  the  oil  producing  nations.  Rumors  abound 
that  the  OPEC  nations  will  again  increase  the 
price  of  oil  In  October. 

If  they  take  this  action,  disastrous  eco- 
nomic consequences  would  ensue  both  In  the 
industrialized  and  developing  nations  of  the 
world.  And  it  can  only  Increase  political 
tensions  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere. 

OPEC  must  be  convinced  that  the  predicted 
oil  price  Increases  can  only  have  a  destructive 
Impact  on  the  foreign  econonoles  in  which 
they  have  so  heavily  Invested,  and  on  the 
economies  of  the  Third  World  already  shaken 
by  soaring  energy  bills. 

All  nations  must  bring  every  reasonable 
influence  they  can  command  to  prevent 
another  oil  price  Increase.  There  is  no  other 
alternative! 

Our  present  struggle  with  Inflation  and 
recession  has  reminded  us  dranuttlcaUy  of 
our  need  for  economic  planning.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  industrialized  nation  in  the 
world  without  a  central  planning  body. 

We  can  no  longer  aff<Md  the  luxury  of  hap- 
hazard, ad  hoc  and  disjointed  policy  making. 

Total  government  spending  now  amounts 
to  more  than  one  third  of  our  trillion,  600 
billion  dollar  GNP.  This  impact  Is  magnified 
by  goveriunent  rules,  regulations,  subsidies 
and  credit  policies  influencing  every  area  of 
the  private  economy.  These  activities  are 
carried  out  with  aU  too  little  regard  of  their 
Impact  for  any  period  beyond  the  current 
year.  We  have  little.  If  any  idea,  whether 
these  pollciee  complement  each  other  or  work 
at  cross  purposes. 

There  Is  no  mechanism  by  which  these 
policies  can  be  evaluated,  nor  is  there  auv 
agreement  on  national  goals  and  priorities. 
This  haphazard  conduct  of  Federal  regula- 
tory, fiscal  and  monetary  policies  contributes 
to  uncertainty  and  is  wasteful. 


There  is  a  growing  recognition  In  govern- 
ment and  In  the  American  business  commu- 
nity that  we  are  competing  at  a  disadvantage 
with  nations  that  have  more  advanced  eco- 
nomic plaiuiing — and  there  Is  a  growing  rec- 
ognition that  there  has  to  be  some  deflnltlou 
of  ova  long  range  economic  and  social  goals. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javits  of  New  York  and  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  this  spring  In  the  Senate 
entitled,  "The  Balanced  Growth  and  Eco- 
nomic Plaiming  Act  of  1976." 

This  legislation  establishes  a  central 
source  of  economic  data. . 

It  establishes  a  planning  process  which 
relies  on  inputs  from  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  business  com- 
munity. 

It  Is  designed  to  establish  a  system  of  im- 
proved economic  management. 

It  is  designed  to  enable  private  enterprise 
to  plan  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty. 

In  sh(Ht  it  win  Improve  the  efficiency  we 
allocate  our  national  resources. 

Let  me  add  that  the  very  fact  of  Intro- 
ducing this  bill  has  sparked  a  heated  de- 
bate in  America  about  the  need  for  more 
economic  planning.  This  was  ova  purpose. 
But  let  me  point  out  that  our  objective  is 
not  a  plaiuied  economy  but  ratber  a  plan- 
ning society:  a  compact  between  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  to  lo(A  ahead — 
to  produce  more  goods  and  services  with 
fewer  resources  due  to  Improved  forecast- 
ing and  increased  economic  predictability. 

We  will  never  engage  in  planning  Just 
for  the  sake  of  planning. 

Someone  once  said.  It  Is  politic  not  only 
to  pay  attention  to  a  nation's  laws  and 
aspirations,  but  its  superstitions,  too. 

Opponents  to  econcmiic  plaunlng  are 
terrified  at  the  thought  of  putting  all  their 
eggs  In  one  basket — which  Is  but  a  maimer 
of  saying  it  Is  best  to  scatter  your  money 
and  your  attention.  In  the  name  of  free 
enterprise  they  cling  to  this  superstition. 
But  to  borrow  from  our  Americau  humor- 
ist, Mark  Twain,  who  satd: 

"Only  a  fool  saith — do  not  put  all  thine 
eggs  In  (me  basket.  The  wise  man  salth, 
'It's  okay  to  put  yottr  eggs  all  In  one  basket — 
Just  remember  to  watch  the  basket.'  " 

B^lejie'^e,  It  is  our  natvire  and  our  In- 
hetUmHSee  and  our  American  way  of  life 
that  any  attempts  at  long  range  planning 
will  have  two  hundred  million  eyes  glued  ou 
the  baslceti 

Let  me  emphasize  that  a  nation's  eco- 
nomic policy  Is  part  of  a  much  broader  com- 
plex of  political  and  social  factors.  In  the 
United  States,  we  have  come  through  a  long 
period  of  travail — ^the  race  revolution,  the 
terrible  tragedy  of  Vietnam,  the  Watergate 
scandal,  and  we  must  now  cope  with  a 
serious  recession.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  we  had  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  resigned  and  we  have  at  this 
moment  a  President  and  Vice  President  who 
were  not  popularly  elected. 

But  our  constitutional  government  has 
distinguished  itself  In  surmounting  these 
difficulties.  As  a  nation,  we  are  strengthened 
In  the  conviction  that  our  democratic  so- 
ciety, with  all  its  diversity  and  difficulties  Is 
sound. 

We  know  that  our  economic  house  must 
be  put  in  order.  And  we  will  put  it  in  order 
through  a  combination  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  and  planning  designed  to  co- 
ordinate oiu:  domestic  economic  policies. 

But  the  task  of  bringing  economic  plan- 
ning to  America  is  a  simple  one  compared 
to  achieving  greater  economic  cooperation 
among  industrialized  nations. 

Let's  be  frank  about  It — America,  Europe 
and  Japan  pursue  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies Independent  of  one  another. 

The  world-wide  boom  of  1971  and  1972 
and  the  following  world-wide  recession  de- 
monstrated that  independent  policies  can 
exaggerate  fluctuations  In  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  to  an  alarming  degree. 
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UnllatenU  ecouomic  decision  making 
isnora  tbe  fact  of  our  economic  iuterde- 
pendenoe. 

Tlie  United  States.  E\u-op«  and  Japan 
simply  miut  mak*^  a  greater  effort  to  coordi- 
nate tbelr  domeatlc  economic  policy.  Kren 
now.  tb«  depreaaed  Ji4>aDeae  and  European 
economies  are  awaiting  an  export  led  re- 
covery fueled  by  American  consumers  rather 
than  foUowlng  a  coordinated  plan  of  action. 
Yet,  coordinating  domestic  and  economic 
decisions  at  the  International  level  will  not 
be  an  easy  task.  It  cannot  be  carried  out  by 
experts  alone. 

The  magnitude  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic dedsloas  necessary  for  coordination 
wUl  require  the  attrition  of  the  heads  of 
state,  of  poatlcal  leaders. 

It  will  require  an  economic  summit  con- 
ference among  OECD  monbers  who  all  face 
the  same  unique  problems  of  urban,  indus- 
trlallaed  societies. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  an  economic 
siuumlt  conference  be  convened  this  faU  to 
brUig  together  the  heads  of  states  of  the 
mdustrialiaed  nations  of  North  America,  Eu- 
rope and  Jtpma  to  discuss  the  specific  coor- 
dination of  their  domestic  economic  policies 
It  Is  essential  that  they  discuss  and  arrive  at 
acceptable  policies  in  the  fields  of  energy, 
food,  employment,  trade  and  to  combat  in- 
flationary policies. 

The  economic  summit  conference  can  fo- 
cus attention  on  the  enduring  problems  of 
^^ow  Industrialized  economies  should  deal 
with  such  problems  as  trade  barriers  and 
International  monetary  reform.  But  the  sum- 
mit should  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  al- 
ready existing  dialogue  on  these  matters 
Rather.  Its  role  would  be  to  highlight  and 
complement  such  discussions. 

Convening  of  such  a  summit  conference 
would  not  Interfere  with  the  continuing 
efforte  of  Industelallzed  nations  to  engage 
OPBC  and  the  developing  nations  In  con- 
structive and  cooperative  dialogue.  Clearly 
coordination  of  domestic  economic  poUoles 
within  the  OECD  can  only  lead  to  a  moi* 
r^d  growth  of  markets  tor  both  OPEC  and 
Third  World  products. 

The  summit  wUI  benefit  aU  trading  na- 
Uone.  It  should  not  be  mlslnterpieted  by 
either  developing  nations  or  OPSC  as  a  step 
toward  economic  confrontation. 

While  the  induatrlaUzea  nations  of  North 
America.  Europe  and  Ji^jan  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate domestic  economic  policies  tbay 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  growing  Impor- 
tance of  the  nonmarket  eoonomies  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

Ug  country's  trade  with  Cmumuntet  coun- 
tries has  increased  substantially,  from  9680 
million  five  years  ago,  to  nearty  93.6  blUlon 
today.  Even  larger  Increases  have  occurred 
m  the  case  of  other  Western  nations. 

I  believe  that  the  growth  In  East-West 
trade  and  commercial  relations  should  be 
encouraged  and  expanded,  for  economic  as 
well  as  political  reasons.  But  there  are  still 
some  hnportant  hurdles  in  the  way  of  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  such  relations. 

There  is  a  tremendous  lack  of  knowledge 
among  businessmen  in  Europe,  the  U  8  and 
Japan  about  how  to  market  their  products 
in  Communist  countries  and  how  to  deal 
with  state  trading  monopolies. 

Many  Communist  countries  have  a  short- 
age of  convertible  currencies  which  limit 
their  access  to  our  markets. 

And  to  be  frank,  the  sharp  differences  be- 
tweep  political  systems  have  played  a  role 
in  the  development  of  legislation  placing 
limits  on  Bast-West  trade  expansion. 

Preoccupied  as  we  must  be  with  the  total 
rang*  df  economic  problems  of  the  industrf- 
aliaed  world,  we  must  not  forget  the  urgent 
problems  of  over  one  blUton  of  the  world  s 
poor  In  tbe  urban  slvmu  and  rural  vUiages 
<^.  the. developing  wwid.  These  people  haye 
not  benefited  ttom  the  post-war  economic 
boom. 


We  must  address  the  growing  disparity  be- 
tueen  rich  and  poor  nations.  It  Is  not  only 
a  moral  and  humanitarian  problem  but  an 
economic  one  as  well.  There  are  too  few  <rtgn« 
that  the  industrialized  nations  are  willing 
to  work  together  with  the  developing  world 
ia  reaching  substantive  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

Hopefully,  more  progress  will  be  made  at 
the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  is  JuSt  opening  in  New 
York. 

America  has  a  significant  role  to  play  In 
the  creation  of  a  development  strategy  which 
could  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorest  nations. 
Secretary  Kissinger  is  outlining  what  our 
contribution  can  be.  It  Is  clear,  however,  to 
me  that  the  cornerstone  of  a  soimd  develop- 
ment strategy  for  the  Third  World  Is  In- 
creased food  production. 

Industrialized  nations  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity now  to  make  a  commitment  to  in- 
crease agrlciiltural  production  in  the  devel- 
oping world  through  the  newly  created  In- 
ternational Agricultural  Development  Fimd. 
This  fimd,  to  which  OECD  and  OPEC  nations 
will  be  asked  to  ccanmit  Initially  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars,  could  go  a  long  way  in  bring- 
ing about  greater  food  self-sufficiency,  Un- 
proved diets  In  developing  nations  and  aid 
small  farmers.  But,  unless  we  act  now,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  the  world  food  deficit  by  1985  might  run 
as  high  as  71.6  million  tons  of  grain.  It  could 
be  held  as  low  as  16.8  million  tons  If  prompt 
action  Is  taken. 

The  develt^ment  of  a  self-stifBclent  food 
po^cy  for  the  Third  World  should  be  accom- 
panied by  creation  of  a  world  food  policy  In 
which  the  United  States  plays  a  major  role. 
The  maj<n'  components  of  this  policy  must 
be. international  food  reserves  and  a  full  and 
free  exchange  of  food  production  and  mar- 
keting infotmatton. 

Mtaxj  centuries  ago,  governments  found  It 
desirable  to  establish  food  reserves  to  cushion 
the  Impact  of  sudden  shortages  in  supplies. 
My  own  country  stands  unique  In  the  world 
in  not  having  government  reserves  even  to- 
day. America  also  is  the  only  nation  aUowlng 
free,  full  and  private  access  to  domestic  food 
suppUw. 

As  a  result,  our  consumers  and  producers 
are  on  the  ciack  end  of  the  world  food  whip. 
They  are  aU  exposed  to  a  locking  degree  of 
price  fiuctuatioDs. 

They  need  greater  stability.  And  greater 
stability  requires  food  reewves,  insulated 
from  the  market  so  as  not  to  depress  farm 
Income.  At  tba  same  tUne  these  leaerres  must 
*>•  adequate  to  meet  our  domestic  needs  and 
to  Insure  our  steady  customers  oi  adequate 
fooA  ezporta. 

This  vital  food  reserve  in  America  could  be 
held  by  the  farmers  them^ves  under  a  erop 
loan  program  that  would  permit  them  to 
cany  such  inventories,  or  it  could  be  a  com- 
bination of  farmer-held  reserves  and  govern- 
ment supplies. 

Ready  access  to  our  American  market  by 
occasional  customers  should  hinge  on  their 
participation  in  an  early  warning  system 
where  Information  on  food  supplies  and  crew 
prospects  is  provided. 

We  should  not  permit  easy,  penaltv-free 
access  to  our  food  supply  by  nation's  unwill- 
ing to  provide  consistently  complete  and  ac- 
ciu-ate  Information  on  the  condkion  of  their 
own  cr(H>s  and  food  needs. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  world  must  no 
longer  depend  on  the  U.S.  to  be  tlie  sole  food 
reserve  country.  The  burden  must  be  shared. 
This  principle  also  should  apply  to  other 
basic  commodities.  In  thU  period  of  raw 
material  shortages  and  rising  prices,  there  Is 
a  temptation  to  use  economic  trade  as  a  po- 
litical lever  and  even  as  an  economic  weapon. 
Let  us  all  resist  thU  temputiou.  Such  a 
po^er  struggle  can  only. leave  everjone  in  a 
disadvantaged  position. 

I  ani  hopeful  that  producers  ?»nd  consum- 
ers will  not  conduct  economic  blackmail.  I 
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realize  that  constructive  economic  Intei*. 
pendence  c^ers  the  best  route  to  world  stal 
blllty  and  prosperity.  "-»»«. 

Economists  and  finance  ministers  are  hv 
nature  prudent  and  conservative  and  rlehtiV 

"^  ItL^^''''  ""'•  ^'^'  **^*  politician  mu? 
be  able  to  sense  changes  which  are  takin. 
place  and  alert  us  to  dangers.  PubUc  poUctef 
must  be  the  product  of  public  underetenS 
and  governmental  decision.  ^ 

There  is  no  better  way  for  me  to  share  mv 
own  concern  than  In  the  words  of  our  ew«t 
•*f,n^I***°  statesman,  Abraham  Ltoeoln- 
The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade' 
«ntSr»f?  i^*  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is 
pUed  high  with  difficulty  and  we  must  rte 
with  the  occasion.  As  our  cause  is  new  so  w« 

di^it^"^  *""^  ^^  «>»  anew,  wl  m,^ 
disenthrall  ourselve«.  .  .  ." 

Gentlemen  this  is  a  different  world  than  it 
k,?^i^.°VJ^"  ^^  y^^  *«»■  yo"  "M»  I  both 
^th  t^  J^."''.!  "if  '^^K  expecutlonsrin 
^^H  ^,  todustrjalized  and  developing 
worlds.  It  is  our  task  to  realize  this-to  plan 
for  the  future  and  to  do  It  together 


FREDERICK     J.     LORDAN     SERVED 
WELL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  last 
week  the  Senate  lost  an  able  and  devoted 
staff  member  with  the  death  of  Frederick 
J.  Lordan,  staff  director  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  For  more  than  25 
i'l^^l'  5®  worked  with  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  was  instrumental  in  shap- 
ing numerous  legislative  Inltlatiyes 

In  recent  years,  my  office  has  been  lo- 
cated just  across  the  corridor  from  that 
occupied  by  Fred  Lordan.  I,  therefore 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  him  frequent- 
ly. He  was  always  cheerful,  even  though 
the  i-esponsibilities  of  his  position  were 
substantial.  ...^r 

He  had  long  experience  In  transporia-l 
tion  matters  and  in  that  respect  we' 
shared  a  common  professional  Interest 
Pled  often  counseled  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  as  we  developed 
transportation  legislatitm  and  I  valued 
his  willingness  to  shai-e  with  us  his 
wealth  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  Fred  Lordan  had  many 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  All  of  us  wlU  miss 
him  but  we  will  remember  him  as  a  man 
of  high  integrity  and  as  a  public  servant 
of  the  highest  order. 


LESS  GOVERNMENT  REDTAPE 
FOR  THE  RED  PEOPLE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  why 
caimot  writers  who  draw  up  Federal 
Government  regulations  Involving  In- 
dians, or  others  for  tliat  matter,  keep 
their  writings  brief  and  clear  so  that  In- 
dians and  others  that  are  affected  by 
said  rules  would  be  able  to  understand 
them? 

A  statement  arrived  recently  from  Mr. 
Fiank  La  Pohite,  a  Rosebud  Sioux  from 
South  Dakota,  which  explains  his  prob- 
lem in  trying  to  interpret  recent  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Health 
Service  regulations  that  relate  to  Public 
Law  93-638,  also  known  as  the  Indian 
Self  Determination  Act. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  La  Bolnte's  state- 
ment Is  so  directly  to  the  point  that  I 
would  like  to  share  his  comments- with 
my  colleagues  and  I  ask  unanlmeus  con- 
sent that  his  statement  be  printed  In  ljie 
Rccoio.  ■ 
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•niere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
BicoRD,  as  follows : 

(From  Slcangu  Oyate  Ho  Inc.,  St.  Francis 
Indian  Sohocri,  St.  Francis,  S.  Dak.] 

STATEUNT  BT  MB.  nUKK  LaPODin 

My  name  is  Frank  LaPointe,  a  member  of 
ih»  Rosebud  Sknix  Tribe. 

This  statement  is  being  sent  via  the  U.S. 
Mail  but  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  along 
with  other  qieciflo  recommendations  that 
must  be  talcen  seriously  If  P.L.  98-638  Is  to 
DMan  anything  to  the  grassroots  Indian  peo- 
ple. 

My  plea  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  your 
SulMxmunlttee  take  a  larger  view  of  these 
proposed  rules  and  regulations.  Please  give 
the  Indian  people  something  to^lebrate 
during  the  Bicentennial — less  government 
red  tape  for  the  Red  People. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  editorial  In 
tbe  Rapid  City  Journal  on  August  23,  1976. 
Although  I  don't  always  agree  with  its  edl- 
toriaiB,  this  one  hit  the  naU  on  the  head: 

"Big  government  Is  unequ^iped  to  take 
Into  account  unique  factors  Involved  In 
toaosactions  between  50  states,  30,000  loca- 
tions, and  aoo  mlUlon  citlsens.  As  each  oeC 
tbe  bard  and  fast  regulations  prove  inap- 
plicable  or  unreq>on8lve  to  a  neW  situation, 
new  regulations,  exceptions,  and  redefinl- 
tlons  are  enacted  in  a  never-ending  struggle 
to  keep  pace  with  the  real  world." 

We  are  trying  to  rtm  an  Indian  controUed 
eontnct  school  out  here  in  the  real  wcu'ld 
and  we  looked  upon  PX.  93-638  as  a  real 
solution  to  some  of  our  real  problems. 

Kow,  however,  we  find  a  situation  similar 
to  that  described  by  the  Journal.  We  have 
read  58  pages  of  fine  print  being  proposed 
tar  the  unique  situations  In  mcuw  than  800 
Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  organizations  listed 
In  the  1970  Census,  including  792,730  tribal 
members  in  60  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  ranging  from  Oklahoma  with  06,- 
803  to  Vermont  with  204.  living  on  116  major 
Indian  reaervattons  and  many  more  smaller 
ones  or  In  30  metropolitan  areas  with  Indian 
populations  over  2,800  and  countiess  smaller 
towns. 

The  1970  Census  also  says  the  medlui 
years  of  education  for  Indians  living  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  is  12.6  so  they  probably  can 
wade  through  all  the  governmental  language 
In  these  58  pages,  but  we  Indian  people  out 
here  in  the  real  world  have  a  beck  of  a 
time  because  otur  median  years  of  education 
Is  only  9.8. 

In  1970,  there  were  approximately  20,000 
pages  In  the  Federal  Register  covering  rules 
and  regulations.  In  1974  ttiat  figure  Jumped 
to  46,000  pages,  and  this  year  the  estimate 
Is  at  least  00,000  pages. 

The  66  pages  added  to  the  Federal  Register 
on  Indian  Self-Determlnation  are  the  straw 
that  is  breaking  our  backs  and  blowing  our 
mUids  In  our  struggle  to  comply  with  federal 
paperwork. 

Tour  Subcommittee  should  take  tbe  lead 
In  turning  this  ootmtry  around  and  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Bicentennial  Celebration — to  allow 
people  on  the  grassroots  level  to  operate  gov- 
ernment programs  in  a  way  best  for  tbem. 
This  means  the  proposed  rules  and  regula- 
ttous  on  P.  L.  98-638  should  be  flexible 
enough  for  the  tmlque  situation  on  our  reaw- 
vation  as  well  as  the  other  114  major  reser- 
vations in  the  country. 

This  can  be  done  in  part  by  ordering  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  IntMlor  to  bring  t^ese  pro- 
posed rules  and  regiaatlons  batdc  to  ytnlr 
Subcommittee  within  10  days— in  a  fcwm  not 
to  exceed  10  pages  In  the  Federal  SeglBtar. 

impoBslblet  Maybe,  but  It  would  make  a 
i«Al  goat  After  aU.  one  of  tbe  beat  ae«  ot 
comprebenalTe  ndas  ever  laid  down  was  given 
to  Moees  by  Ood  Rlmaslf  on  10  stone  tablets. 
By  foUowlng  this  example,  your  Gtaboommltr 
tee  can  set  ttie  pace  for  ttte  nat  of  tbe 


government  In  dealing  with  "burrocracy" 
where  stubbcxii  adherence  to  the  nile  that 
paperwork  begets  paperwork  is  bordering  on 
llllcltnesa. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  EXERT  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  time  whm  the  United  States  could 
practice  a  policy  of  isolationism.  This  Is 
no  longer  possible.  We  can  no  longer 
crouch  within  our  own  borders  and  de- 
clare ourselves  to  be  merely  a  collection 
oi  hermits  who  have  no  desire  to  know 
what  happens  beyond  our  shores.  Such  a 
policy  would  be  folly;  our  Nation  and  all 
nations  have  become  dependent  upon 
one  another  in  an  intricate,  inescapable 
scheme  of  alliances  and  agreements. 

We  have  established  a  distinguished 
position  among  the  world's  nations  and 
only  a  series  of  our  own  illogical  actions 
could  alter  It.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  would  be  such  an  action. 

Genocide  has  eradicated  the  lives  of 
many — Poles,  Slavs,  Armenians,  Chinese, 
Hungarians — totaling  more  than  20  mil- 
lion humans.  We  should  not  leave  the 
slightest  Impression  In  anycme's  mind 
that  the  United  States  condones  such  In- 
human actions. 

Over  75  nations  of  the  UJ*.  have  real- 
ized the  significance  of  this  document 
and  have  ratified  it.  The  United  States 
has  shamefully  ignored  the  Genocide 
Convention  for  27  years. 

Our  country  must  not  make  a  gross 
error  and  hesitate  to  assert  our  basic 
beliefs.  The  United  States  is  not  a  de- 
tached nation;  our  coimti'y  is  an  involved 
leader. 

We  must  exert  our  leadership  to  con- 
demn any  possible  Infringements  against 
the  principles  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Ckmventlon. 


ALTERNATE  FORMS  OF  ENERGY 
UTILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION 
METHODS 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  between  500 
and  1,000  bills  rdatlng  to  energy  matters 
are  pending  In  committees  and  subc<Hn- 
mlttees  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Uie  Senate.  I  have  Introduced  such 
legislation  myself.  Together  with  Sen- 
ators Aboxtbbzk,  Peoup  a.  Hast,  and 
Packwood,  I  have  proposed  legislation  to 
break  up  voiteal  Integration  of  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  In  order  to  bring  com- 
petition and  ccMnpetltlve  pricing  to  the 
oil  Industry. 

This  measure  Is  addressed  to  pricing 
and  production  proUems  In  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Similar  measures  introduced  by 
others  focus  on  the  supply,  productl<m, 
prtchig  or  delivery  of  natural  gas  or  coal. 

Today,  however,  I  wish  to  address  my- 
sdf  to  another  aspect  of  energy:  the 
deivelopment  of  alternative  forms  of  en- 
ergy utUlzaUcm,  and  the  development  of 
conservation  methods. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  a  simple  point: 
that  energy  conservation  is  the  fastest, 
llie  dieapest,  and  the  most  «iviroa- 
men  tally  safe  way  to  Increase  the  oiergy 
suMdy.  While  the  development  of  altor- 
Dftttve  energy  sources  requires  invest- 


ment of  time,  money,  and  technology, 
we  can  and  must  act  rapidly  to  "produce" 
fuel  by  conserving  it 

Responsibility  for  these  two  programs, 
previously  scattered  among  several  Fed- 
eral agencies,  is  now  largely  concentnftted 
in  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration — ^ERDA. 

Action  wiilch  ERDA  takes  now  In  the 
research  and  develojMnent  of  alternative 
energy  forms  and  conservation  will  have 
a  crucial  impact  on  U.6.  consumption  of 
fuel  and  on  the  UB.  economy  for  years 
to  come. 

Action  which  Congress  takes  in  the 
fulfillment  of  its  oversight  and  funding 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  ERDA 
will,  similarly,  have  a  long-term  Impact. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  administration 
submitted  to  Congress  authorization  and 
budget  requests  for  ERDA.  The  budget 
request  reflected  no  sense  of  the  urgent 
need  for  a  concentrated  Federal  effort  in 
energ}'  research  and  development. 

Specifically,  the  administration  budg- 
et refiected  a  great  imbalance  in  favor  of 
nuclear  power  and  defense,  and  a  con- 
sequent short-changing  of  other  energy 
sources.  More  than  one  half  of  tbe 
ERDA  budget,  in  fact,  was  devoted  to 
nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  develop- 
ment. 

Second,  the  budget  to  improve  tech- 
nologies for  energy  conservation  wai 
totally  unrealistic  in  terms  of  the  im- 
portence  of  energy  conservation  in  na- 
tional energy  policy.  Energy  conserva- 
tion accounted  for  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  administration's  total  ERDA  budget 

Fortunately,  two  committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  have  acted  with 
great  foresight  to  reorder  the  priorities 
contained  In  the  ERDA  authorizing  leg- 
islation. For  example,  the  House  £kib- 
committee  on  Energy  Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstratlcm  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  In- 
creased the  ERDA  authorization  for  en- 
ergy conservation  research  by  almost 
$100  million — the  largest  authorization 
Increase  which  the  House  made  com- 
pared to  the  administration  request 

The  Senate  committees  have  made 
similar  improvements. 

Mr.  President,  our  country's  potential 
for  energy  conservation  and  develop- 
mmt  of  new  energy  sources  cannot  be 
achieved  solely  by  a  crisis-oriented  pro- 
gram; or  by  an  undue  reliance  on  volun- 
tary measures  or  action  by  private  indus- 
try; or  by  high  fuel  prices. 

The  Senate  and  tlie  House,  in  dealing 
with  ERDA,  have  recognized  these  facts. 
We  need  a  compressive,  long-term 
effort  to  utilize  energy  more  efllcienUy 
and  reduce  waste. 

And,  I  submit,  such  an  effort  requires 
adequate  Government  assistance. 

NEED  FOB  GOVXaNMKMT  ASSI8TAWOB 

Because  this  point  Is  basic  to  imder- 
stauding  what  Congress  is  trying  to  do 
through  ERDA,  I  want  to  elaborate  on 
the  reasons  why  Government  Involve- 
ment Is  necessary  in  energy  souroe  and 
energy  conservation  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

First  Rational  business  decisions 
made  by  private  Industry  are  booed  on 
the  profit  motive.  Such  decMons  necee- 
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aar&7  reflect  a  tMdanclng  between  the 
riato-^Qiie  probability  of  maldiv  a  profit, 
luetadbif  a  calculation  of  when  that 
pTcAt  will  be  realized— and  the  expected 
retazB. 

there  la  nothing  wrong  with  this;  this 
iy  how  tht!*  private  sector  is  expected  to 
Operate.  This  Is  free  enterprise. 

Bxrt  It  may  not  be  profitable  or  ra- 
tional for  a  private  business  to  indulge 
In  long-term,  risky  energy  and  develop- 
ment. 

Oor  natlonal'needs  are  Immediate;  we 
cazmot  wait  for  private  energy  develop- 
ment to  occur  at  mich  time  when  it  will 
be  a  profltaUe  enterprise. 

Second.  Xtavidaal  businesses  cannot 
always  afford  to  Indulge  In  massive  re- 
.  March  and  development  prcsrams.  Or, 
^Mr  can  afford  to  do  so  tf  the  product  of 
^^^  investment  Is  protected:  If  a  new 
teranelogy  gives  the  developer  a  competl- 
ttve  edge  and,  therefore,  the  Investment 
wtums  a  praSt  This  requires  that  the 
techmdogy  not  be  shared. 

But  our  .energy  needs  are  national:  we 
nieed  to  develop  te(^moIogles  which  will 
bfc  widely  avanaUe  so  that  the  national 
pranem  win  be  solved. 

TUrd.  -Tim  energy  problem  is  more 
than  an  economic  or  business  problem. 
The  means  which  we  select  to  resolve 
that  problem  will  involve  numerous  »o- 
cfad  eorts  or  benefits,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Amooc  tlie  social  iinpUcations  of  energy 
peUey  are  Its  environmental  Impact,  im- 
pact on  employment  levels  and  patterns, 
and  %be  balance  of  trade. 

Tliese  are  matters  of  naticmal  signlfl- 
c»oce.  And,  to  my  knoidedge,  the  Ped- 
end  Ctownment  has  not  yet  turned  over 
fStte  ragjonslbfllty  for  such  national  poll- 
^esto  private  Industry.  And  I  doubt  that 
private  industry  wants  that  responsi- 
bfltty. 

.  tt  dttier  wdrds.  the  macroeconomlc  or 
nManal'taal  with  respect  to  energy  pd- 
iqr^  Is  not  IjiHy  reflected  In  mieroeoo- 
Ptanie,  or  private  decisions  of  individual 
flntw. 

Itds  la  why  Gtovemment  assistance  Is 
neeenazy:  to  birlng  risky  and  long-term 
enetxy  tedinxdogies  to  the  stage  wfaer« 
private  Indastry  is  willing  to  become  in- 
volved, and  to  insure  that  the  benefits  of 
Gkyverament  research  and  deveiopmait 
MB  widely  available  and  coonfi&ated  to- 
iNOd  it'  national  concept  of  national 
imeuB. 

1  want  to  emphasize,  again,  that  we 
ntoed4  coMlstent  course  of  Ctovwnment 
acUou  wlddi  will  lead  to  long-range 
soWlons.  and  not  ad  hoc  solutloos,  on 
'"-to-m(mth  or  even  a  jrear-to- 


to  me.  Each  one  illustrates  the  tremen- 
dous potential  for  achieving  energy  suf- 
ficiency which  can  result  from  an 
increased  Federal  effort.  , 

ENEKOT   eOWBMHiWlOtf 
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Hittyal  policy  with  respect  to  energy 
researdi  and  development  must  have,  I 
bdieva,  two  principal  goals:  to  conserve 
fad  and  to  increase  domestic  sources  of 
supply  and  in  that  order  of  priority. 
Tho  goah  are  mutually  reinforcing; 
~'~nentaiy.  Conservation  is 

_-      aMe  to  development,  a 

.«i>Wt  I  believe  to  be  the  cheapest  as 
■  ^Miba  fastest  way  to  increase  domee- 
«io  aaBBlv.anrt  with  the  least  enviitm- 


Iberefone,  Iwant  to  mention  three  re. 
sc»iipb  programs  of  Mrttcalar  intavest 


The  first  is  in  the  area  of  conservation. 
The  ERDA  conservation  program  in- 
cludes electric  power  transmission,  ad- 
vance automotive  power  systems,  energy 
storage  systems,  and  end -use  conserva- 
tion, and  improved  conversion  efUciency 
as  targets  for  research  and  development. 
I  have  recommended  to  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  that  it 
provide  funding  for  the  energy  storage 
and  end-use  conservation  programs  at 
tlie  highest  level  permitted  by  author- 
izing legislation.  Both  of  these  programs 
offers  promise  of  reducing  energy  waste 
in  the  near  future  on  a  highly  cost- 
effective  basis. 

I  believe  that  the  most  dramatic  ad- 
vances in  conservation  in  the  short 
term— and  possibly  for  the  long  term  as 
well— win  be  made  in  the  area  of  end- 
use  conservation.  End-use  conservatlwi 
is  probably  the  most  highly  "leveraged" 
sector  of  the  energy  economy.  It  is  here 
that  the  proverbial  ounce  of  prevention 
will  result  in  tremendous  savings. 

For  example,  a  single  kilowatt  hour  of 
electricity  conserved  represents  a  saving 
of  0.9  pounds  of  coal;  or  of  0.074  gallons 
of  ofl;  or  of  10.4  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas.  And  it  also  means  reduced  pollu- 
*^**^~**  no  increased  cost  whatsoever. 
The  options  for  Federal  end-use  con- 
servation research  are  so  numerous  as  to 
seem  aidless.  Hiey  Include,  hi  both  the 
coBunerdal  and  home  sectors:  Insula- 
tion; lighting  alternatives;  archi- 
tectural design;  urban  design;  incentives 
for  the  production  and  purchase  of  more 
efficient  appllcance;  sociological  aspects 
toadaptatlon  of  lower  energy  consump- 
tion nfe-etyles  and  work-styles. 

In  the  commercial  and  industrial  sec- 
tors, condder  the  following:  Develop- 
ment and  publication  of  energy  con- 
sumption data;  ways  of  brhiglng  capital 
cost  tradeoffs  to  bear  on  ttxe  choice  of 
energy  efficient  systems  to  the  construc- 
tion and  purchase  of  structures;  effects 
of  the  tax  systems  on  energy  use  to 
buUdhws;  recycUng  of  materials;  spon- 
sorship of  new  todustrlal  prooeeses  \rtilch 
w<wld  require  less  energy  per  unit  of 
oulput 

In  short,  there  are  so  many  opportuni- 
ties for  ftderal  assistance  in  the  end- 
use  conservation  program  that  tiie  big- 
gest problem  may  slmsdy  be  decldtog 
where  to  begto.  . 

A  second  Important  area  for  Federal 
action  is  energy  storage. 
^  llie  devdopment  of  new  technologies 
for  energy  storaga  wiU  provide  the  coun- 
try with  a  greater  degree  of  self-suffl- 
cieucy  to  energy  sumlies.  as  weU  as  foa- 
w^ng  a  more  efBcieot  generation,  dis- 
tribution and  use  (tf  energy.  This  research 
is  dfaeeted  toward  eliminating  waste  cre- 
ated by  existing  use  patterns:  Energy 
demands  have  daily,  weekly  and  seasonal 
peaks,  yet  most  powerplaots  are  most 
^Scient  when  operating  at  a  constant 
rate  of  au^Hit.  Energy  storage  Bgttmm 
will  not  aaiy  permit  more  elBeient  ose  eC 
powerpiants.  but  reduce  the  need  for 


scarce  fuels,  such  as  oil,  by  shifting  conx 
sumption  to  more  plentiful  f ilels.  sudbiM 
coaL  ^^     . 

Another  problem  is  heat  waste,  a  costtr 
and  unnecessary  eimenditure  of  fuel  tfi 
significant  heat  waste  associated  wito 
todustry  and  with  the  generation  of  dec- 
tricity  can  be  curbed  if  we  commit  suf- 
ficient resoiu-ces  to  developing  wiethods 
to  capture  and  reuse  that  heat. 

WtMJXaZXD   BKD   COAL  COar«T7STIpN 

In.  the  area  of  alternative  energy 
sources,  ERDA  has  targeted  several  areas 
for  research,  demonstration  and  develop- 
ment.  Nonnuclear  targets  include  the  foa- 
sil  fuel  program,  and  other,  nohfossll 
possibilities,  such  as  solar  energy;  photo- 
voltaic conversion;  wtod  energy  conver- 
sion;  ocean  thermal  conversion-  and 
geothermal. 

The  principal  areas  of  fossil  energy  de- 
velopment are  coal,  petroleum  and  natu- 
ral gas. 

It  is  estimated  that  natm-al  gas  com- 
prises 9  percent  of  total  domestic  fossa 
fuel  resources;  that  petroleum  coiHtt- 
tutes  8  percent.  Yet  we  depend  on  natli* 
ral  gas  and  oil  to  supirfy  79  percait  of 
this  coimtry's  energy  needs. 

Fully  80  percent  of  our  domestic  fossil 
fuel  resources  are  made  up  of  coat— 3 
trillion  tons  of  it,  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  total  reserves,  enough  to  supply 
ail  of  the  energy  needs  of  our  entii«  Mt- 
tion  for  at  least  a  century. 

Coal  can  and  should  be  an  hnportant 
near- term  source  of  clean  fud ;  very  pos- 
sibly It  will  provide  energy  well' into  the 
next  century. 

The  action  which  ERDA  *«^k  aod 
which  Congress  takes,  wiU  impact  de^ 
sively  on  the  early  development  sC 
alternate  coal  utilization  processes. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  beeft  lacking  in 
foresight  in  our  attitude  toinffd  ooal.' 
For  tile  long  term,  coal  gasification 'ted 
liquefaction  deserve  greater  ""pHtfi 
Even  more  importantly,  we  can  ■q*^* 
clean  and  efficient  use  of  coal  In  the  stet 
term  through  accelerated  development 
and  affiliation  of  advanced  teehnoIogiflB 
for  bumtag  coal  as  coal. 

One  of  the  more  promising  of  thlae 
processes  is  the  direct  combustion  ofQMil 
to  fiuidlzed  bed&— FBC.  This  is  a  tecfeh 
nique  of  direct  combustion  of  coal  la  * 
fiuidlzed  bed  of  granular  nenbunAog 
partldes. 

"Hiere  are  two  major  cdasses  of  PBC 
systems:  the  atmospheric  and  prm- 
surtzed.  The  data  base  for  atnkMMMtric 
FBC  is  considered  extensive,  ana  oom- 
mercializatioj(i  of  the  process  by  thaearly 
1980'6  seems  obtainiOde. 

WBC  tuMs  promise  of  allowing  ex-. 
panded  direct  use  of  coal  to  a  cheap 
aiid  oivironmentally  acceptable  maimer. 
Siiedflcally,  the  process  permitp  the 
utilization  of  low-quautjr  coal  to  a  man- 
ner which  malntatos  eml^wtons  to  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  new  sowrea 
emission  standards.  Ibis  f  eatare  wlU  re- 
duce oostB  because:  First.  avafiaUe  sup- 
l^  will  be  expanded  to  indude  low  as 
wdl  as  high  grade  eoal;  and  aeoond. 
transpenatton  costs  can  be  reduce^  as 
consumers  Mil  be  able  to  use^ie  aoveBl- 
avaflatOe  smiply,  recaidlms  of  qidaiOiti 
FBC  also  may  be  cabbie  ef  laro^bielnff- 
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higher  overall  thermal  efficiencies  than 
conventional  plants — ^further  reducing 
costs  because  less  coal  will  be  burned  to 
provide  the  same  amount  of  energy. 

Ftoally,  because  of  fluldized  bed  steam 
g^erator  is  significantly  smaller  than 
a  conventional  generator  of  the  same 
capacity,  the  capital  costs  tovolved  are 
lower.  Because  of  their  smaller  size,  FBC 
boilers  may  be  shop-fabricated  and 
shipped,  preassembled,  to  the  powerplant 
site — eUminattog  costly  field  fabrication 
and  erection,  as  well  as  taktog  advantage 
of  the  economics  of  scale  and  quality 
control  offered  by  mass  production. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  FBC  is  not 
a  new  or  unknown  teclmology.  At  least 
12  different  organizations — both  public 
and  private — ^have  carried  out  programs 
concerned  with  FBC.  At  least  30  different 
test  rigs  have  been  used. 

This  technology  is  at  the  stage  where 
an  totensive  Government  effort  can 
bring  it  toto  commercial  use  withto  the 
next  few  years.  I  have  recommended  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
fund  this  research  and  demonstration 
program  at  the  highest  allowable  levd 
so  that  commercial  use  will  be  speeded 
up. 

We  should  not  hesitate  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  programs  such  as  FBC  so 
that  national  coal  policy  will  be  a  reality 
and  not  a  conglomeration  of  half- 
hearted efforts. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  bustoess?  If  not,  morn- 
ing bustoess  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE   PROTECTIVE   SERVICE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Soiate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12. 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (HJt.  12)  to  amend  title  8,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  proteotloa 
of  foreign  diplomatic  mlsriona,  to  increaas 
the  size  of  the  Executive  Protective  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  tiie 
Committee  on  Public  Works  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mn  Pi-esldait,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Stevens  Swato. 
\and  Harold  Brayman  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  Robert 
Jackson  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  HJt.  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  iu*ge 
that  the  Senate  pass  HJl.  12  as  it  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  bill  was  approved  to  committee  on 
a  ttrong  bipartisan  vote,  9  to  2.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  sound  and  a  cost-effective  ap- 
proach toward  meeting  a  problem  that 
no  one  wishes  to  have  conttoued. 

This  legislation  expands  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  nec- 
essary and  vital  protection  for  foreign 


diplomats  and  dignitaries  vlsittog  the 
United  States.  The  bill  expands  to  1,200, 
from  850,  the  authorized  size  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Protective  Service.  The  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service  is  the  uniform 
branch  of  the  Secret  Service  and  has 
the  responsibility  to  protect  the  White 
House,  the  Executive  Office  Buildmg,  and 
foreign  missions  to  the  United  States. 

The  protection  of  foreign  missions  was 
made  a  Federal  responsibility  by  passage 
of  Public  Law  91-217.  Until  then,  the 
protection  of  embassies  to  Washington, 
D.C..  was  the  responsibility  of  the:  Met- 
ropolitan Police,  but  because  of  ristog 
crime  and  other  factors,  tliis  responsi- 
bility was  transferred  to  the  expanded 
Executive  Protective  Service. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  EPS  protects 
missions  only  to  Washtogton.  leaving  to 
local  police  to  other  cities  the  responsi- 
bility for  day-to-day  protection  of  con- 
sulates and  United  Nations  missions. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  But  the  present 
law,  recognizing  that  extraordinary 
threats  do  occasionally  arise  outside  the 
Waslungton  area,  authorizes  the  Pi-esi- 
dent,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to  send 
EPS  officers  to  cities  outside  Washtog- 
ton. ihls  is  important  to  these  days 
when  the  rise  of  terrorism  can  place  such 
unexpected  burdens  on  many  cities. 

These  are  sad  days,  when  dynamite 
sometimes  is  substituted  for  debate. 
There  is  always  a  possibility  that  a  band 
of  terrorists  may  tiireaten  to  assault  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  New  York  City  or 
New  Orleans  or  San  Francisco.  I  believe 
that  such  a  threat  merits  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  reason- 
able protection  against  the  threat.  Tliis 
bill  would  provide  that  assurance. 

As  reported,  HJt.  12  strengthens  this 
protective  authority,  while  reducing  Its 
potential  cost.  The  bill  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  cabtoet 
officer  through  which  the  Secret  Service 
operates,  provide  this  out-of-town  pro- 
tection to  cases  of  "extraordinary  pro- 
tective need."  This  authority  goes  to  the 
cities  where  the  danger  would  be  most 
evident,  cities  where  20  or  more  lega- 
tions are  located. 

The  report  on  this  bill  was  not  com- 
plete to  its  listing  of  those  cities  where  20 
or  more  foreign  diplomatic  missions  are 
located.  The  report  notes  that  six  cities 
have  20  or  more  consulates.  They  are: 
New  York,  77;  San  Francisco,  47;  Los 
Angeles,  37;  Chicago,  30;  New  Orleans, 
24;  Houst<»i,  22.  These  figures  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  State's  pub- 
lished list  of  "Foreign  Consular  Offices 
to  the  United  States,  1975."  That  list  also 
cites  21  foreign  consulates  to  Miami,  Fla. 
Thus,  while  the  report  does  not  specify 
Miami,  that  city  would  certainly  quaUfy 
under  the  language  of  the  bill  to  cases  of 
"extraordinary  protective  need." 
.  Of  course,  the  toterpretatlon  of  what 
constitutes  an  extraordinary  protective 
need  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  response  to  a  question  to  our 
hearing,  I  would  note  that  the  Treasury 
Department  testified  that  it  considers  the 
phrase  extraordinary  protective  need  as 
a  temporary  need  that  is  "to  be  termi- 
nated at  the  conclusion  of  the  extreme 
threat." 

As  Importantly,  tiiis  bill  oicourages  the 


Treasury  Department  to  delegate  the 
implementation  of  this  special,  extraor- 
dinary protection  to  the  police  officials 
of  the  affected  city,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  when  local  officials  request  it,  and 
when  delegation  is  appropriate. 

Thus,  if  the  Secretary  determtoes  tiiat 
an  extraordinary-protective  need  exists 
to  relation  to  the  visit  of  a  foreign  head 
of  state  to  New  York  City  or  Chicago,  or 
due  to  terrorists  threats  to  diplomats  sta- 
tioned at  a  mission,  he  would  first  con- 
tact local  officials  to  see  if  the  local  pohce 
can  provide  this  extra,  overtime  protec- 
tion. This  is  appropriate  because  local 
law  enforcement  officers  have  the  sources 
of  totelligence  and  information  to  pro- 
vide the  protection  most  efficientiy,  and 
at  the  lowest  cost. 

This  delegation  would  also  save  the 
EPS  the  costs  of  transportation,  out-of- 
town  mamtenance,  and  the  hiring  of  offi- 
cers who  might  otherwise  be  jmder -util- 
ized much  of  the  time.  This  authority,  of 
course,  extends  to  the  potots  of  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  diplomat  during 
tills  period  of  extraordinary  protective 
need. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  protection 
will  be  provided  for  an  endangered  dip- 
lomat when  he  is  to  residence  at  a  hotel. 
This  is  an  important  modification  be- 
cause many  diplomatic  visitors  to  major 
cities  outside  Washington  stay  not  at 
the  actual  mission  building,  which  may 
be  no  more  than  a  storefront  office,  but 
at  local  hotels.  It  is  to  the  national  to- 
terest,  I  believe,  that  protection  not  be 
halted  when  the  diplomat  walks  across 
the  street  from  his  "mission"  to  his 
"hotel." 

I  recognize  the  potots  of  objection 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds  (Mr.  Morgan)  and  by  my  good 
friend  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bvk- 
DiCK)  to  tiieir  mtoority  views.  But  I  be- 
lieve their  arguments  miss  the  point. 

H.R.  12  is  designed  to  augment  the 
safety  provided  to  foreign  diplomats  to 
the  United  States,  and  at  a  cost  less  than 
that  protection  would  cost  if  it  were  pro- 
vided under  existtog  procedures.  By  al- 
lowtog  the  Executive  Protective  Service 
to  delegate  this  responsibihty  to  local  of- 
ficials, when  requested,  and  then  reim- 
bursing local  governments  for  that  costv 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  able 
to  produce  significant  savings  from  the 
costs  it  would  tocur  if  forced  to  dispatch 
officers  from  Washington.  I  pomt  out 
that  the  report  estimates  this  savings  at 
about  half  the  Federal  cost. 

The  mtobrity  views  also  state  tiiat  this 
bill  would  pay  the  "more  or  less  routtoe 
expenses"  of  New  York  and  other  cities. 
That,  I  believe,  mistoterprets  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  It  states  that  the  EPS 
will  be  sent  to  meet  "extraordinary  pro- 
tective needs."  I  do  iK>t  Imow  how  to 
equate  the  word  "extraordinary"  with 
the  phrase  "routtoe  expenses." 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  also  state 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  specif- 
ically excluded  from  this  legislation. 
How  can  this  be?  The  EPS  seems  to 
blanket  Washtogton.  The  fleet  of  blue 
Executive  Protective  Service  patrol  cars 
regularly  prowl  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton. EPS  officers  can  be  seen  regulariy  to 
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Oe  Embassy  Row  area  of  this  city,  pro- 
tl^iif  M-hour-a-day.  365-days-a-year 
protection  for  embassies  here,  it  has  two 
pons  protecting  the  Russian  and  Israeli 
embassies,  day  In  and  day  out,  all  year 
long.  At  128  other  locations  in  Washing- 
ton, on  a  basis  of  need,  the  service  pro- 
vides at  least  one  man  on  duty  for  1  day 
In  many  cases,  this  need  lasted  for  weeks, 
involving  around  the  clock  protection. 
And  EPS  maintains  four  regular,  round- 
the-clock  foot  patrols  that  give  special 
attention  to  several  embassies,  plus  regu- 
lar checks  by  scooter,  cruiser,  or  foot  at 
230  other  locations. 

Then  there  is  the  cocktail  circuit.  On 
364  occasions  last  year,  the  EPS  provided 
two  or  more  officers  to  direct  traffic  and 
provide  protection  at  dliflomatic  cocktail 
parties.  I  argue  that  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant that  EPS  provide  estraordinazy 
protection  outside  Washington  for  tm- 
uiual  Instances,  such  as  occurred  when 
TMir  Arafat  vteited  New  York  last  year, 
than  to  proflde  traffic  cops  for  <UpIo- 
matic  cocktafl  parties  in  Washington. 

IWs  bill  win  help  New  Orieans  and 
Cadcago  and  Houston  and  other  major 
cltteB  meet  this  national  burden. 

I_5^^  that  the  protection  of  a  con- 
trovqgM  dignitary  walking  Into  a  vola- 
tile sftoatlan  In  Bfflaml  oMfew  York  Is  fkr 
mdre  Important  to  tUs  Nation's  Interest 
thM  directing  traffic  at  a  cocktail  party 
In  Washington.  D.C. 

The  o«xly  present  authority  to  go  out- 
side Washington  depends  on  a  case-by- 
^  directive  by  the  President.  The 
Treasury  Department  testified  that  the 
use  of  tiie  directive  to  BIL  12  for  pro- 
tection to  cases  of  extraordinary  protec 
Uve  needs  "would  seem  to  be  less  cumber- 
f«nethan  the  present  law  which  states 
as  tte  President,  on  a  case-by-caee  basis, 
may  direct.' "  •'^•o, 

.  ^  *fac  wo**  of  Treasury  Department 
leeumony  to  our  oommlttM: 

iQcreMed  Intelligence  Information  showa 
more  and  more  attacks  can  be  expected 
•galnrt  focelgn  dlplomatle  InetaUattotw  in 
ttjDMtea  State..  ...The  onthS^tS 
^»»we  to  tbat  the  trend  in  the  nomber  at 
poUtJoaUy  motlrated  acts  of  terrorism  has 
not  yet  reached  its  peak. 
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The  committee.  I  must  point  out,  fa- 
cmded  language  that  limits  the  scope  of 
am  retmbursemmt  authority  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  $8,500,000.  Testimony  be- 
£?***^*  committee  on  Public  Works  ta- 
dlcated  that  such  a  sum  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  finance  tills  protection.  On  that 
point,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
conarait  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  fnHn 
J^or  Beame  of  New  York  City  that  de» 
wrfbes  t^  problem  be  included  at  this 
point  m  the  Rccoao. 

ThCTB  brtng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ardered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  icSkmB: 

Thm  CiTT  OF  Nkw  York, 

OencB  or  tbs  iCAToa, 

w       «_"*"  ^*^*'  *-^ '  f<»>ember  is,  m4. 
Hon.  OcaAto  B.  9okb. 

TneWMUaouae. 

WaAimgton,  DjC. 

r.-^fU**"?:  *"?««»«":   New   York  City  i* 
»oM^d  we  have  always  wrtcomed  foreign 

uSI^SS"      '***^'*  '^•"^  *°  ^°'^  ^ 

A«a matter  of  fact,  the  CHy  has  a  medal 
■««iey.  the  Commission  tor  the  United  Na- 


tions and  for  the  Consular  Corps,  esUbUahed 
togire  assistance  to  all  members  of  the  In- 
ternational community  during  their  resi- 
dence In  New  York  City. 

.r.^*'*'™**'''  ^'^'***  Nations  and  f<H«lgn 
T^^  properties  are  exempted  from^ 
thi^?I  *°°,  »  P*y  *^"y  real  estatTt^  ^ 
Sff  P  ^  o/  ****  ^""'^  »^  provides  daUy  pro- 

Jr«  r-,  ^  ^P*^  •  *'»y'  366  days  a  year*^ 
the  diplomatic  corps.  j      .  w 

bu~«,^i."''/J^''*  *°"8^*  ^««'«al  rota- 

^u^^^^  T  P"'*'^'  international  In 
^.t  1^  *°**  therefore,  are  an  obligation  of 
our  Federal  goverument. 

Since  becoming  Mayor,  I  have  speclfleallv 

^lif  V"**  "*''*'•  *«  t'^*  attenttoTof  the 
wnite  House  and  have  discussed  it  with 
members  of  the  White  House-City  HaU  llal- 
m^«  .1?^**^  established  by  the  Presld^t 
S^  ^  "?..  '"*'°*^  *«°-  Whue  we  have 
^«pa  eympathetlc  responses,  we  have^ 
oelved  no  action  on  this  matter— and  oer- 
taialy  no  money. 

n«^^f*:!!^«'  ^**  ^°'^  ^  ^^^^^  to  shoulder 
f^fv    ^®  fiiiancial  burden  ofb^ing  host  <^ 

uJ^tv,^^^  ^*"°'«-  HoweverTte^  te! 

^n*^,f*'  ,1?  *"  "'l"^*^-  «»«  F«d«^  govern- 
^t  Should  assume  its  proper  share  of  toe 

cl^  alone  to  pay  for  what  affects  lUl  the  peo- 
ple of  our  coimtry.  *^^ 

m^ii^*^,.'*"*  provides  $2.4  million  a  year 
Un^M^*^  protection  for  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Consular  Corps  This 
te  normal,  routine  protection  anddSes  i^ 
taclude  extraordinary  expenses  Inc,^  ^. 
cjM«,  of  untumal  events  at  the  V^tea^a- 

Ne^Y^'^^'."'*'  personnel  cost  alone  to 
A^  J  ^°**y  Uxpayers  of  protecting  Yaalr 
Arafat  and  members  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 

Ji.°?r,°'^*^**°'^  '*»'^  their  visit  Ust  ^k 
tothe  United  Nations  totaled  $696,592  T^ 
was  exclusive  of  helicopter  use,  fuel  costs, 
U^no^      *^"'*''  *"•*  °*''"  t^nnxX: 

^(^^^  example  was  the  15th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  United  Nations  which  <»6t 
us  about  $3  mlinon  and  the  26th  annl^Wy 
celebrauon  of  the  United  Natloi^^SS 

WOTld,  which  cost  us  about  $2.6  million 
our  !if«JL°'f ^'■•'^  P.*^"^  °^**"  depends  upon 

£2f^*^^^l!2J*''"*  *^*«  involved  m 
swious  OOTitroversles.  The  New  Yoric  Police 

S'Ul'nir''*  "^ff "'*»  "^^  commendation  of 
the  entire  world  in  carrying  out  its  security 
m^on  so  skllUully  and  effecUveJy  dS 
the  Arafat  visit  last  week.  "uriug 

«.JS^J^w*^  ??P'*  ^  ^^^  City  were  an- 
STtrJ^  ^•.Y^'ir'  ^''^^''^  ''«''«'o°  *o  bring 
^It?  ^  '*«  *"»■■  Nevertheless,  we  rec! 
2f^  our  responalbUIty  to  ourselves  and 

>rl     '^''^  *°  «•**»**»«  order  and  cahn. 

Not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  In  this  City 
because  of  the  Arafat  visit.  That's  a  remS^ 
™^»?*'?**''^°'^'t*  ^^''^  °"«^t  to  serve  as  a 
folS  *""  "ntematlonal  community  to 

miL^i/^f '*^'*  Pi*^°*  ^""S**  problems 
^%^J^*  ""^^^  ^"^  •™'-  before  that 
the  FederM  government  reimburse  the  city 

i^J  '^^  ^  protecung  the  InternatlomU 
community  here.  a^t^uai 

Wo  urge  you,  therefore,  to  approve  a  FSd- 
e«a  appropriation  of  $3.1  mSlfon  to  rSS- 
burse  us  for  our  current  United  Nations  ex- 
pen8e^-«2.4  mllUon  to  routtoe  police  pac- 
tion and  $700,000  for  the  AraVat  ^iP^e 
Si«°."  "^  *°  establish  this  kind  of  appro- 
priation on  an  annual  basis  to  reimburse  us 
for  our  actual  police  cosU  each  year 

I  call  your  attentltm  to  the  fact  that  be- 

^^^w^*^"^  *"*"*"■  *«  »>«  required  to 
«^pt  the  United  Nations  and  foreign  em- 
ha«y  property  from  City  real  estate  taxes, 
totaling  close  to  $7  million  thu  year 

Over  the  years,  a  conservative  estimate  of 
oup  cumulative  rem  Mtate  tax  loeseB  la  $75 
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S?*Sa.*^  mtematlonl  ooSS^  5 
We  would  Uke  to  discuss  our  real  estafa, 
,S2f*  f  ~*  P®"**  «»«*•  <*  other  ysMB^^ 
Federal  offlclals  on  another  occasliTwe  iJ^ 
concerned,  however,  at  this  time.  wlttiWS 
reimbursed  for  a  speciflc.  out-oflpXt^ 
of  $3.1  mlUlon  for  the  police  prJtoctW^ 
are  providing  this  year  ^""^ctioa  .«■ 

We  want  the  United  Nations  here  It  h» 
longs  here  In  the  capital  of  the  worW  As  ^ 
know.  New  York  Cl^  spent  man7™  !& 
douars  In  prepartog  the  United  NatlonHte 
and  we  committed  ourselves  to  stwMi^ 
additional  millions  u.ward  its  ex^fs^^Sf 
T^^^^.,  providing  other  munlc^^i  a^^ 
Zt^'  f  ^"'''  ^  '^*  diplomatic  corps!^ 

the  Pederal  government  to  help  xm  carry  ont 
this  international  task.  '■•"•^y  ow 

Stacerely, 

Abraham    D.    Bkaiix, 

Hoifor. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  also  note  what  I  con- 
tJS'"  t"^*^^^.^  favorable  oommentarywi 
H Jl.  12  that  was  provided  In  our  hear- 
ings by  James  Peatherstone,  Deputy  As- 
sistant  Secretary  of   Uie  TiSiry  fw 
Enforcement.  Mr.  Peatherstone  testified- 
Ovtf  concurrence  ha  section  1(a)  of  HR  12 
Tn  ml^^^  '**'  assignment  of  BPS  officer^ 
.    '"'Vf?**'"*"  *'"^"«  ^"b  20  or  more  for- 
elgn  m  SBdons,  is  based  up<m  the  coaawuctkm 
of  section  202,  as  amended  by  H.K.  12   tttot 
the  determination  of  'extraordlnarv  protec- 
tive needs  required'  is  to  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Treasury.  The  requ^t  of  the 
affected  mecropoUtan  a*ea'  is  nothing  more 
oi^^L^.^^'^lIf /'  *°*''  P"«"mably,  somi  dem- 
S?^^^'^  "^  'extraordinary  protective  needs 

s'Sri^o^'"*""**  '°'-  "*«  ^-"-y*  ««- 
Of  course,  the  Secretary  is  not  bound  by 
the  request  ot  the  evidence  of  local  authori- 
ties In  support  of  theh-  request:  and  he  ma; 
m^e  his  determination  based  upon  lafor- 
maUon  presented  only  from  sourees  other 
ttian  the  requeetere.  This  authority  of  Uit 
Secretary  is  embodied  In  his  authority  to 
supervise  the  Executive  Protective  Service 


In  conclusion,  I  note  that  this  biB  may 
prove  vei-y  Important  prospectively.  We 
must  do  aU  that  we  can  to  assure  that 
wrrtgn  diplomats  can  visit  our  Nation 
witii  every  assurance  of  safety,  prevent- 
ing the  stain  of  terror  from  splaslilng 
upon  our  Nation. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  next  2  days 
Pre^dent  Sadat  of  Egypt  will  be  in  New 
York  City  in  circumstances  that  could 
be  explosive,  and  that  It  is  precisely  to 
make  sure  tiiat  such  a  dignitary  is  given 
adequate  protection  that  this  legislation 
has  been  introduced. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  HJl.  12  as 
reported. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
no  one  should  make  any  mistake  about 
this  bill.  This  bill  Is  simply  one  that  is 
derfgned  to  render  assistance  and  aid 
to  the  city  of  New  York.  Call  it  by  any 
other  name,  that  is  all  it  is. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  mentioned  that  President  Sadat 
would  be  in  New  York  tomorrow.  He  is 
in  Williamsburg  today.  There  Is  nothing 
In  the  world  in  this  bill  that  would  aid 
or  a.sslst  the  police  or  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  the  city  of  WOUamsburg 
to  their  duties  to  protect  President  Sadat, 
no  more  thsn  there  would  have  been  any 
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assistance  to  them  when  they  protected 
Emperor  BIrohito  some  2,  3,  or  4  weeks 
ago. 

For  the  record  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  it  clear,  Mr.  President,  what  this 
bUl  does.  In  the  fli-st  place,  it  provides 
that  the  Executive  Piotective  Service  can 
authorise  payment  to  local  cities  that 
have  as  many  as  20  diplomatic  wHs.«iion>; 
in  fJiem  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
dignitaries  who  visit  there. 

There  are  six.  or  If  we  add  Miami, 
there  are  seven  of  those  cities. 

According  to  Mayor  Beame's  request 
there  Is  an  amendment  pending  that 
would  make  the  reimbursement  up  to 
$3.5  mllUon  a  year.  What  makes  a  bad 
bill  even  worse,  Mr.  President,  is  tliat  it 
is  retroactive. 

There  are  two  other  provisions  of  the 
bill,  one  of  whkdi.  I  think,  however,  is  a 
good  provision.  That  would  provide  to- 
creasing  the  numt)er  of  Executive  Protec- 
tive Service  members  from  850  to  1.2M, 
aiMi  it  would  classify  the  director  and  the 
depute^  director  as  service  career  person- 
nel. I  would  f  avoi-  that. 

But.  on  the  mato  bill,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  ought  to  say  the  mato  thrust 
of  this  bill  is  simply  this:  It  would  wro- 
vide  a  method  whereby  a  few  ttf  the  ma- 
jw  cities  to  this  counti  y— New  York  and 
Ave  others  or  six  others — would  be  en- 
titled to  call  upon  the  Secret  Service  for 
the  protection  of  foreign  missions  located 
withto  their  limits  or  else  bill  the  JJJB. 
Government  for  the  sraTrices  that  their 
own'  pcdice  render  to  dotog  so. 

According  to  the  language  of  the  bill, 
this  assistance  would  be  requested  on  the 
basis  of  extnKvdinary  protective  need. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  note  there  te 
aheady  law  on  the  books  allowtog  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  under 
certato  extraordinary  circumstances,  to 
provide  Secret  Service  protection  toe 
visiting  dignitaries.  So  this  act  is  re- 
dundant to  addition  to  being  discrimina- 
tory, and  extremely  vague  as  to  ai»it^- 
tkm. 

As  written,  the  bill  <rflers  no  stand- 
ards as  to  the  scope  of  local  police  au- 
ttMMity  which  shall  qualify  foe  reim- 
bursement. Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
ot  the  Treasury  James  Peatherstone  tes- 
tified before  om-  committee,  as  the  dls- 
tingiilitfied  Senator  pototed  out.  He  tes- 
tified that  he  was  to  the  dark  as  to  what 
would  be  an  allowable  level  of  ptdice  re- 
sponse, and  he  does  not  know  how,  he 
said,  if  at  an,  the  quahty  and  sc<^e  of 
local  actions  would  be  audited. 

I  might  add.  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  he  also  testified  to  opposition 
to  the  reimbursemait  provisions  of  this 
bill.  He  said: 

As  a  result,  we  have  concluded  that  the 
reimbursement  provisions  contained  in  aee- 
tlon  1(d)(1)  of  HM.  13  are  not  aoaeptahle 
since  they  would  reqnbre  subatanttel  out- 
lays at  a  tlxne  when  we  are  making  strong 
efforts  to  reduce  Federal  spending  and  assist 
the  recovery  of  our  economy.  We  must  also 
realize  that  cost  expansions  through  such 
programs  are  lately  to  prove  to  be  far  be- 
yond current  annual  expectations. 

This  worries  me  because  I  tiiink  it  is 
inevitable  these  problems  will  lead  to  a 
breakdown  of  important  disttoctions  be- 
tween Federal  and  local  police  author- 
ities. 
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Look  at  the  position  the  Treasmy  will 
be  placed  to.  Either  it  must  pay  out 
whatever  the  local  government  claims 
its  expenses  were  or  it  must  begto  to 
direct  and  control  the  actions  of  local 
police,  decidmg  wtiat  shaD  and  shall  not 
be  necessary  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  this  is  a  very,  very  dangerous 
precedent  to  establish. 

Besides  this,  the  law  is  discrlmtoa- 
tory.  Federal  restitution  to  local  juris- 
dictions will  be  made  only  if  they  are 
metropolitan  ai'eas  havtog  20  or  more 
foreign  missions,  and  these  presently 
are  New  York  City,  Houston,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  New  Or- 
leans, and  I  except  UtOami.  But  other 
jui-isdlctions  have  also  said  they  experi- 
enced extraordinary  protective  needs 
wlien  foi'eign  visitors  have  come  to  their 
cities.  Several  have  sought  restitution 
but  would  not  be  covered  under  this 
law.  They  are  Honolulu,  Kansas  City. 
Dade  County,  Fla..  Beverly  Hills,  San 
Diego.  San  Clemente.  Orange  Coxmty, 
and  others.  Others  have  come  out  to 
favor  of  restitution,  including  Portland. 
Seattle,  and  Milwaukee. 

Considei-  this:  When  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  came  here  recently  he  visited  New 
York  City,  but  he  also  went  to  Norfolk. 
When  Bernadette  Devlin  was  here  she 
visited  New  York,  but  slie  also  visited 
Detroit.  When  Khrushchev  visited  the 
United  States,  he  went  to  New  York,  but 
he  also  went  to  Pittsbui'g^.  to  Des 
Moines,  and  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa.  But 
none  of  tliese  would  be  covered  imder 
this  bill. 

Here  to  Wa.sIiingkMi  the  local  police 
ai-e  frequently  caHed  upon  to  supple- 
ment police  effoits.  Yet  the  State  De- 
pai-tmeut  informs  me  there  has  never 
been  a  special  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  police  services,  and  this 
bill  would  go  so  far  as  to  specifically 
exempt  the  Disla-ict  of  Columbia  from 
the  provisions  of  it. 

We  ought  to  be  able,  Mr.  President,  to 
guess  what  will  happen.  Once  discrimi- 
natory elements  to  this  bill  become 
evident,  there  wHI  be  demand  for  equity, 
and  the  cost  of  this  legislation  will  i-ise 
astronomically. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  title 
m  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  this 
bill,  HJl.  12,  would  amend,  already  gives 
to  the  President  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
the  authority  to  provide  Federal  pro- 
tection to  any  foreign  oflScer  ans^where 
to  the  United  States  if  the  local  police 
cannot  cope  with  it. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  is  to 
remove  the  law's  i-esti*atots.  The  deci- 
sion as  to  Federal  respoosibllity  would  be 
downgraded  and  would  be  lodged  with 
the  Treasmy  instead  of  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  we  are  gomg  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  Federal  response  from  pro- 
viding direct  assistance  through  the 
Secret  Service  to  paying  the  bill  after 
the  fact  for  local  police  protection,  as  is 
clearly  evidenced  from  the  retroactive 
provision  of  this  bUl. 

AU  these  matters  lead  me  to  wonder 
at  the  real  effect  the  bill  would  have. 
I  think  it  is  significant  that  when  Ed- 
ward J.  Kleman,  president  of  the  m- 
tematlonal  Conference  of  Police  Associa- 
tions testified  in  favor  of  H.R.  12,  he 


stressed  New  York  City's  "routtae  polic- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Comi^ex,  plus 
an  of  the  Embassies,  Ifissions.  and  of- 
fices of  Its  member  nations."  He  also 
spoke  of  New  York  City's  police  contribu- 
tion on  a  daily  basis. 

I  believe  we  will  ftod,  Mr.  President, 
that  such  routtoe  police  activi^  soon 
wHl  be  described  as  "extraordtoary  pnj- 
tective  needs,"  should  we  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ^^n  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  vdll  be  delighted  to 
.vield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  is  the 
estimated  annual  cost  of  this  leglsfatlon 
to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  $3.5  million  per  year 
under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Will  tiie  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.    BUCKLEY.    There    is    a  ceiling 
established  withto   the  bill,  based  on 
testimony. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  the  ceiling  will  become  the 
amount,  and  that  as  soon  as  other  cities 
learn  that  these  six  cities  are  entitled  to 
it,  I  would  predict  that  we  would  have 
to  then  treat  all  cities  alike,  and  the  cost 
of  it  would  be  astrouomlcaL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi-.  President, 
how  does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  explato  the  paiagraph  on 
page  4  of  the  committee  report  which 
todicates  that  for  fiscal  year  1977.  the 
cost  to  subsection  (d)  is  estimated  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  be  $4.5  minion; 
in  1979,  $3.6  million;  in  1980,  $3.7  mil- 
lion, and,  m  1981,  $3.75  million. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Ml*.  President,  those 
figures  reflect  the  Increase  to  the  person- 
nel that  would  be  added  to  the  EPS  m 
this  bilL  I  believe  the  distinguished 
chah-man  of  the  subcommittee  does  not 
oppose  that  tociease  from  850  to  1,200. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  On  the  pei-sonnel. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  This  does  not  reflect 
potoitial  reimbursemmts. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  CaxoUna 
lias  reference  to  is  tiie  last  line,  to  re- 
sponse to  my  question.  The  oost  of  sub- 
section <e)  is  hniited  to  a  maximum  of 
$3.5  milUon. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  Uie 
Senator. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  would 

like  to  make  some  comments 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WIU  the  Sen- 
ator allow  me  to  ask  one  furthw  ques- 
tion? Over  what  period  of  time  will  tiiis 
legislation  extend,  if  it  is  enacted?  It 
will  be  how  many  years? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  It  will  be  todefinitely. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  we  are 
talking  about  $3.5  miUion  in  perpetuity? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  As  a  ma»iin»m   yes. 
Mr.   MORGAN.   A   maximum   under 
ttos  bill,  but  we  can  certainly  look  for 
it  to  be  extended. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  found  ttiere  is 
a  widespread  assumption  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  United  Nations  to  New  York 
City  is  somehow  the  doing  of  the  iW- 
eral  Government,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore a  Federal  responsibility. 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  could  be 
further  fix)m   the   trutli.   According   to 
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Trygn  lie.  flnt  Secretary  Oeneral  of 
the  UJf^  New  York  City  mounted  an  en- 
tlzely  local  «^iwpatgn  in  oocnpetitlon 
with  oOmt  American  and  European  cit- 
ies, to  vln  the  United  Nattons. 

Tlie  nderal  Oovemment  tniWaqy  fav- 
ored Oenera.  Wben  tbe  search  for  a  atte 
was  namnred  to  the  United  States,  tbe 
Oovemment  could  hardly  have  been  said 
to  tmwor  Mew  Tork.  President  Truman 
opfMsed  New  Twfc.  his  Secretary  of  State 
Bdward  Stettlnnlus  advocated  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Govemmoit  formally  of- 
fered the  Presidio  as  a  site  for  tlie  United 
Natioas. 

The  city  of  New  York  knew  that  there 
wore  slgnWIrant  economic  and  cultural 
beneAti  to  be  reaped  by  having  the 
Uhited  Nations  k)cated  Oiere  and  they 
actively*Bought  It.  Having  reaped  the 
benaOte,  it  seems  highly  Inconsistent  to 
me  for  those  Interested  In  the  pUgfat  of 
that  city  to  come  forward  and  ask  that 
the  Dtalted  Stotei  Government  pay  the 
bin  for  poUoe  services  rendered  when 
worid  figures  are  naturally  attriacted 
there. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  ftd- 
eral  Oovemment  did  not  "assiga"  the 
United  Nations  to  New  York  City.  The 
ddegates  there  are  not  ambassadbra  to 
the  Ametleaa  pec^le,  but  to  tbe  United 
Natiaos  alone,  which  New  York  City  suc- 
eessfUly  tried  to  attract. 

In  the  second  place,  where  Is  the  Fed- 
eral responsflliillty  with  regard  to  the  vis- 
it to  tbe  Ukdted  Nations  of  the  temvist 
Tasilr  Arafitt?  The  UJB.  Government  did 
not  Invite  him;  the  United  Nation  did. 
over  the  expressed  opposition  of  the  U.S. 
Ambaasador. 

And  as  to  the  Federal  respMislbility  for 
the  "conflicts  of  nationallstle  groups"  in 
tbe  streets  ot  New  Yoik  in  reaction  to 
ArafaTs  visit  and  to  the  Ore^-TUrklBh 
war  in  Cyprus,  any  notion  of  that  ought 
to  vanish  when  we  realise  one  thing. 

Aeoordliig  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
demonatratcrs  being  controlled  by  the 
New  York  City  pcdice  on  those  occasions 
were  by  and  large  residents  of  New  York's 
Iait0  ettiBie  neighborhoods,  and  there- 
fore eftlMas  oi  the  city  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  we  are  being 
asked  to  pass  special-interest  legislatkm 
to  have  the  taxpayers  at  large,  including 
tbe  voters  of  my  home  State  of  Nbrth 
Carolina,  pay  for  the  fact  that  New  Yoit 
•ad  certain  other  cities  are  in  and  of 
themselves,  and  incidentally  sought  to 
be.  world  centers. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  many  drawbacks, 
I  grant  you,  but  as  I  mentioned  to  ttie 
Senator  In  committee,  I  visited  the 
United  Nations  earlier  ttils  year  as  a 
ddagato  of  this  body.  I  think  I  paid  $6S 
a  night  for  a  sinide  hotd  room  in  that 
ci^.  I  paid  some  rather  high  food  costs, 
even  $tM  tor  a  hotdog.  So  I  say  that  ttie 
many  vIsitorB  who  are  going  to  this  city 
in  ma^  ways  h^  pay  the  costs  of  it. 

PHrthermore.  the  ramifications  of  this 
MH.  Mr.  Prasklent,  are  Just  beyond  imag- 
ination. Surdy.  If  we  are  going  to  pay 
Mew  Torfc  Ci^,  then  we  must  pay  the 
UtUe  villa«e  of  Williamsburg;  we  must 
pay  Hixfoik,  Va.;  we  must  pay  every 
othvarea. 

Then  is  one  other  provision  of  the 
bill  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  while 
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I  am  at  It,  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
probably  dieted  It  through  error.  That 
is  we  dieted  section  2  of  the  House  bill 
n^ilch  would  classify  the  Director  and 
the  Deputy  Dh^tor  of  the  Secret  Service 
as  career  ofOcials. 

I  believe  the  provision  was  misunder- 
stood by  the  subcommittee,  which  struck 
It,  thinking  it  meant  a  reclassiflcatlon 
and  a  pay  raise  for  these  two  jxjsltions. 
This  Is  not  the  case.  The  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  already  serve  at  levels  IV 
and  V  of  the  Executive  Service,  and  the 
law  would  not  change  this. 

Rather,  title  5  of  tlie  United  States 
Code  would  have  been  amended  to  ta- 
clude  the  Secret  Service  positions  specif- 
ically, as  It  already  does  Include  other 
similar  positions:  What  would  have  been 
accomplished  was  to  give  statutory  sup- 
port to  the  classifications  of  the  Director 
and  his  deputy,  thus  making  them  less 
vulnerable  to  possible  political  pres- 
sures. 

This  was  later  understood  by  the  com- 
mittee, I  think,  but  in  the  rush  of  a  very 
hurried  meeting  unfortunately  we  failed 
to  restore  the  language.  I  think  this  pro- 
vision is  uncontroverslal,  and  ought  to 
be  reinstated  and  passed.  I  would  ask 
when  we  get  to  this  point  tiiat  this 
amendment  be  agreed  to  In  order  that 
these  two  officials  may  have  the  career 
status  that  ttidr  counterparts  In  other 
areas  seem  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  I  urge 
that  the  bfll  and  the  amendments  which 
will  come  forward  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  wishes,  I  woidd  be  de- 
lighted to  accept  his  brief  amendment, 
if  he  will  accept  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
vision. I  would  raise  no  objection  what- 
soever to  the  restoration  of  that  lan- 


guage. 

I  think  my  friend  from  North  Carolina 
has  demonstrated  why  he  was,  I  believe, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Association 
of  States  Attorneys  General.  He  has 
marshaled  his  arguments  well. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  are,  however,  persuasive  in  the 
Ught  of  the  situation  as  it  exists. 

In  the  first  instance.  President  Sadat 
has  gone  to  Williamsburg.  Yes,  other 
people  who  come  to  this  country  on  dip- 
lomatic missions  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of 
our  historic  spots. 

But,  ttiose  visits  elsewhere  are  dis- 
cretionary. The  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  a  Williamsburg  are  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  prcrtdems  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  a  Chicago,  a  Los  Angeles,  or  any 
of  the  other  huge  metropolitan  areas 
with  vast  ptqTulations,  where,  in  the 
nature  of  thhigs,  diplomatic  missions 
tend  to  be  clustered. 

Certainly  the  protection  of  President 
Sadat  while  visiting  a  Wllliamsbtu'g  Is 
totally  within  the  capability  of  the 
Secret  Service.  In  short,  I  am  suggesting 
that  he  Is  protected  by  tiie  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  Is  associated 
with  the  EPa  What  our  legislation  would 
do  Is  to  provide  a  second  option,  one 
that  is  far  less  costly.  That  is  to  allow 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  Instead  of  us- 
ing Its  own  personnel,  in  this  Increas- 


ingly dangerous  climate  in  which  we 
live,  to  make  use  of  the  people  already 
on  the  sc«ie,  the  people  who  can  be 
mobilized  on  short  notice,  who  know  the 
cities,  know  the  problems,  and  know 
where  the  troubles  may  arise. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
stated  it  was  discriminatory  that  only 
seven  cities  should  be  singled  out  for  this 
protection.  The  fact  Is  that  the  seven 
cities  have  in  them  a  cluster  of  mis- 
sions that  are  there  because  they  serve 
the  mutual  convenience  of  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  has  regular  con- 
course. "Hie  20-mlssion  cutoff  is  one  that 
was  adopted  in  ttie  House  of  Represwit- 
atlves,  and  that  oiu-  committee  found  to 
be  reasonable  as  focusing  on  those  areas 
where  one  is  most  apt  to  run  Into  serious 
problems  of  law  enforcement. 

The  Senator  i'rom  North  Carolina  said 
that  this  language  is  somAow  vague  in 
Ite  application,  and  suggested  that  we 
might  end  up  with  an  wen  ended  situa- 
tion, the  ultimate  cost  of  which  could  not 
be  estimated.  He  suggested  that  some- 
how or  other  the  very  clear  distinction 
between  extraordinary  need  and  the  pro- 
vision of  routine  general  protection 
would  vanish. 

The  fact  is  that  this  bUl  foresees  and 
copes  with  this  possibiUty  by  vesting 
exclusive  authority  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  shall  be  reimbursement  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  believe 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  mwe 
than  anyone  else.  Is  anxious  to  ke^ 
mcmey  in  that  Treasury  rather  than  let  It 
dribble  out  where  there  is  no  clear  Justi- 
ficatkm.  So  I  believe  that  this  language 
is  anything  but  vague  in  application,  and 
that  it  will  in  fact  pinpohit  areas  where, 
because  of  the  outbreak  of  terrorism  on 
a  global  scale,  we  are  facing  new  situa- 
tlwis  that  no  one  would  have  contem- 
plated. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  North 
Carolina  pointed  out  an  acciu-ate  story. 
New  York  City  was  anxious  to  have  tbe 
U.N.  locate  there.  Yes,  there  are  benefits 
in  terms  of  prestige  and  culture  from 
bringhig  tills  world  body  into  the  city. 
The  city  has  been  providing  all  these 
years,  and  intends  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide, all  of  the  normal  facilities  and  pro- 
tections that  come  with  protecting  people 
who  are  there.  This  involves  sanitation, 
fire  protection,  and  normal  poUce  protec- 
tion. But,  agah),  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  30  years  ago  ever  contemplated 
that  a  time  would  come  when  the  kid- 
napping of  diplomats,  terroristic  activi- 
ties, or  dynamiting  would  become  tools 
of  International  politics. 

The  situation  Is  going  to  get  worse  and 
not  better,  I  fear,  if  we  can  draw  any 
conclusions  from  the  headlines  of  tlie 
last  few  months.  But  this  Is  certainly  an 
extraordinary  situation,  an  extraordi- 
nary tereat  the  cities  of  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles.  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans, 
Miami,  Houston,  and  New  York  certainly 
did  not  contemplate  ulien  they  offered 
their  hospitality  to  foreign  nations. 

So  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
need  is  real,  that  the  protections  are 
clear,  and  that  there  is  a  limit  on  the 
ultimate  cost  that  ftdly  protects  the  in- 
teresU  of  the  taxpayer,  while  recognlz- 
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ing  what  must  be  considered  a  Federal 
responsibility  lor  the  ultimate  safeguard- 
ing of  people  who  visit  the  United  States 
on  diplomatic  business. 

The  SenatM:  from  North  Carolina  did 
speak  about  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
would  become  effective  as  of  July  1, 1974. 
That  date  was  selected  when  the  need 
became  most  clearly  Identified.  It  hap- 
pens that  New  York  City  was  the  target 
of  many  demonstrations  connected  with 
the  session  of  the  United  Nations  last 
autumn.  This  was  particularly  ti-ue  dur- 
ing the  1-day  visit  of  Yassii-  Arafat,  the 
leader  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization. While  I  consider  that  the 
Arafat  visit  clearly  met  the  definition  of 
extraordinary  protective  need — and  Inci- 
dentally It  placed  an  additional  police 
burden  on  the  city  of  $700.000 — I  must 
note  that  the  responsibility  to  evaluate 
the  merits  of  any  retroactive  request  rests 
exclusively  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  this  was  included  in  the 
House-passed  bill  and  accepted  in  the 
Senate  version. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  Objection  la  heard.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  line  7,  insert  the  foUowlog! 

(c)  Section  202  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof:  "As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
foreign  diplomatic  missions'  includes  hotels 
and  similar  places  of  temporsry  domcUe 
that  are  used  by  ofBdals  connected  with  for- 
eign governments.  Including  ppovlalonal 
governments,  when  sudi  officials  are  Tlaltlng 
the  United  States  or  ofKclal  business,  in- 
cluding attendance  at  the  United  Nations". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  that 
provision,  which  was  not  present  In  the 
House  bill,  Is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  the  House  bilL  The  plain 
fact  is  that  except  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  where  we  have  the  Blair 
House  and  the  various  embassies,  the 
diplomatic  missions  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  do  not  have  housing  facili- 
ties. If  we  are  going  to  protect  the  per- 
son of  a  visiting  dignitai-y,  the  protec- 
tion should  be  extended  to  where  that 
dignitary  must  necessarily  lay  his  head 
at  night. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  I^esldent,  this 
makes  a  bad  bill  even  worse,  because  It 
extends  protection  regardless  of  whn'e 
he  lays  his  head. 

I  think  the  original  bill  was  much 
better.  If  we  are  going  to  have  pi'otec- 
tion,  tliere  ought  to  be  some  safeguards 
and  protection  as  to  vi^ere  we  can  pro- 
tect him.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  would 
conthiue  to  urge  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury-  has  the  Jurisdiction  to  de- 
teimine  whether  it  Is  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable to  beUeve  that  the  protection, 
on  the  wlx^.  is  necessary  to  meet  a  sig- 
nificant and  unusual  thfeat. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  commit^ 
tee  amendment  (putting  the  questton). 

The  Chair  Is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
.  llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tbe  q\iorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  im- 
derstand  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wl^es  to  withdraw  his  dsjec- 
Uon  to  this  partkular  amendment. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  wish  the 
record  to  reflect  that,  if  the  bill  is  golnc 
to  be  <Ldopted.  then  the  amendments  that 
were  argued  about  would  be  all  riidit.  So 
I  withdraw  by  objection. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  North  (Carolina. 

I  understand  that  time  is  almost  up.  I 
ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  w^take  this 
matter  up  again  at  4  pm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NOMINATION  OF  GEN.  ALTON  D. 
SLAY  TO  BE  LIEUTBNANT  GEN- 
ERAL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  1:15  pjn. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
in  executive  session  to  consider  tbe  nomi- 
nation of  Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay  to  tbe  rank 
of  Ueutenaut  general  in  the  UJ3.  Air 
Force,  with  the  vote  thereon  to  occur 
at  2:15  pjn..  the  time  to  b^  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  and  the  Seimtor  from  South 
Caix>Uua  <Mr.  Thubmohd)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  .derk  read  the 
nomination  of  Alton  D.  Slay  to  be  a 
lieutenant  general  in  the  U.8>.  Air  Fuccc 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fituu  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  each  side  has  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  coriiect. 

Ml-.  THURMQND.  I  allot  myself  5  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  now  before  the  Senate  is  wheth- 
er the  promotiOD  of  MaJ.  Gen,  Alton  D. 
Slay  to  tbe  rank  of  lieutenant  general 
in  the  U.S.  Air  ^orce  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

My  colleagues  should  realize  that  the 
Committee  on  Aimed  Services  favorably 
reported  Uie  nomination  of  Geuei'al  Slay 
to  be  heutenant  general  on  July  24.  In 
reporting  that  nomination  to  tbe  Senate 
no  membei'  of  our  committee  voiced  spe- 
cific obJecUou  to  the  Slay  nomination. 

The  Senate  may  also  recall  that  on 
April  24, 1974  we  had  before  us  the  noml- 


nattm  of  Oeneral  Say  to  be  penaanaat 
maiot  generaL  That  promotkm  was  rec- 
ommended by  our  committee  and  the 
Senate  then  confirmed  his  nomtnation 
51  to  36  after  considerable  debate  and 
discussion.  There  are  no  new  facts,  to 
my  knowlec^,  bearing  on  General  Slay's 
fitness  for  promotion  which  were  not  dis- 
cussed last  year. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  defend  the  right 
of  any  Senator  to  question  or  object  to 
any  nomination.  I  hope  we  can  promptly 
dispose  of  this  matter  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  is.  in  my  opinion,  unfortunate 
it  could  not  have  been  resolved  prior  to 
the  reces.3,  especially  since  I  believe  tliis 
issue  has  been  fully  aired  before. 

The  question  of  involvement  of  other 
ofiQcers  and  men  in  the  "unauthorized 
bombings"  in  Vietnam  was  thoroughly 
reviewed  by  -the  Committee  oo  Armed 
Services  in  hearings  between  September 
11  and  22,  1972.  These  hearings  followed 
visite  to  Vietnam  by  two  staff  membeis 
charges  with  investigating  this  matter. 

General  Slay,  of  course,  was  among 
those  we  interviewed  and  our  committee 
was  sattafied  he  was  not  Involved.  Sub- 
sequently, tbe  committee  has  •oneiurred 
in  tbe  tKMninations'  of  promotion  for 
Goaeral  Slay,  first  to  permanent  major 
general  and  now  the  promotion  under 
consideration  today  to  lieutenant 
general. 

At  tbe  heart  of  this  issue  is  a  batiic 
military  axiom,  the  obedience  of  orders 
issued  by  a  superior  (rfBcer.  To  begin 
with,  the  Vietnam  war  was  managed  by 
civilian  authority  through  military  oi- 
ficers  on  tbe  scene  to  an  extent  never  t>e- 
f  oce  attempted  in  our  bistary- 

While  our  coimnittee  found  fault  with 
the  actions  of  General  Lavelle  in  carry- 
ing out  his  orders,  Oenral  Slay  was  mere- 
ly executing  tbe  orders  issued  to  him  by 
a  superior  officer.  The  basic  issue  thus 
becomes  &  question  as  to  whetbor  every 
subordinate  commander  in  Vietnam  or 
any  otbar  war  is  to  be  charged  with  tbe 
re&pnnrihiUty  of  second-guessing  wheth- 
er the  commander  has  the  authority  to 
issue  the  order  received  by  the  subordi- 
nate. If  this  pi'emise  is  oorreet,  mUitary 
operations  in  .  some  instAnres  would 
cease  or  at  least  be  greatly  slowed  down. 
General  Slay,  serving  as  General  La- 
velle's  opttutions  oScer.  testified  before 
tbe  committee  that  as  far  he  knew.  Gen- 
eral Lavelle  had  authority  to  Is&ue  the 
order  which  was  passed  on.  Ba&kally, 
this  Is  the  only  way  which  milltai-y  op- 
erations can  be  conducted. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  deter- 
mined that  the  sole  responsibility  for 
the  unauthorized  bombings  must  be 
borne  by  GeiMral  Lavelle  and  no  others. 
This  was  also  the  determination  of  the 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  and  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  their  r<w«nimi»Tviftfi/^n 
to  retire  (jieneral  Lavelle  as  a  lieutenant 
general.  Although  I  disagreed,  the  on 
Armed  Services  rejected  that  nomination 
and  the  end  result  was  to  retire  General 
Lavelle  in  his  permanent  grade  of  major 
geiieral. 

General  Slay  has  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord and  he  would  not  have  beat  recoqi- 
meuded  for  promotion  to  Ueutenaot  gen- 
eral by  the  Air  Force,  the  Seeretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Pt^ldent.  were  he  not 
qualified.  Because  of  his  service  in  Viet- 


nam  <tartng  the  Lavdle  cue,  I  am  sure 
bla  aMKMon  turn  undergone  double 
aeniUuy. 

Ifc  President.  I  reiterate  that  the 
Coaantttee  on  Armed  Senrloes  unanl- 
mourijr  wpfoved  the  SUy  nominatkm 
Just  as  It  approved  his  preTlons  pnmo- 
thn.  TiMref ore,  I  urge  his  nomfnatlon 
to  lieutenant  general  be  c<mflnned  br  the 
Senate. 

Ifir  President,  I  wish  to  go  back  to  the 
Rep«iMiran  PoUcr  Committee.  If  ttie 
<tt*tlngulihed  Soiator  from  Artnoa  Is 
going  to  be  here  full  time.  I  ask  If  he 
would  be  kind  enough  to  take  charge  of 
the  time  on  oar  side. 

Mr.  aOU>WATKR.  I  am  very  ham^  to 
do  so,  attheogh  I  would  hope  that  the  op- 
ponents or  opponent.  I  should  say.  be- 
'^w—  I  think  thete  Is  only  one^  to  the 
vnaatMtm  of  Oeneral  fflay  would  show 
up.  and  I  fed  that  he  has.  H»  Is  here 
now. 

Ur.  President,  I  win  not  say  too  much 
at  thtottBa,  because  I  think  the  Senator 
nom  Inaiana  might  want  to  speak. 

What  w«  have  here  is  an  action  that 
gme  down  from  the  investigation  the 
Oooaaynee  on  Armed  Oervicee  made  sev- 
eral Tears  ago  Into  an  acOon  by  Oeneral 
lAvalle.  Coaunander  of  jOte  Ttti  Air 
Vone,  in  Southeast  Asia. 

An  our  foroes  In  Southeast  Asia— 
wavy,  ground  forces,  and  Air  rofugg 
w«w  operating  under  vliat  we  caU  the 
nitof  of  engagement.  For  the  llzst  thne 

5U^  S^^J^^  any  war  In  the  world 
and  In  the  muted  Statee,  dvfllans  sitting 
hi  WMilngton  wrote  the  ndee  of  en- 

C?"'*'lw*"^  "••  y*"»  cannot  attack  a 
teuefc  on  the  highway,  even  thoi«li  you 

knim  It  Is  loaded  with  SAM  ndnQaTTou 
eaaaotattMik  a  8A1C  rtte-^i  surf aee-to- 
air  mlsdle  stt».  rnilesB  you  take  a  pho- 
tograph of  H,  send  It  to  Washington  get 
approval,  and  then  send  It  on!^^ 

T*wo  was  one  radar  station  that  was 
vo^>hig  lOg  aircraft,  enemy  abtmft.  to 
da^tooy  wheBcoptew  that  wen  ^n. 
Oged  in  Ufting  ttie  wounded  oat  of  lAoe. 

to  htt  these  targets.  Be  gave  the  orders 
to  SUy,  who  at  that  time  was  a  tem- 
P°!ffy."»<»»g°«"-«1  »od  the  director  of 
WwttBW- What  Slay's  action  show*  to 

mels^at  he  knew  about  obeying  orden. 

When  a  commanding  general  gives  you 
an  order,  you  may  disagree  with  him,  but 
you  nsoally  go  out  and  do  it.  In  fact 
fiHay,  la  ttie  testimony  I  heard,  questioned 
laveOe^  csing  over  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment; and  he  said  he  had  to  assume  that 
soeMone  was  holding  his  hand. 

What  we  had  here— what  it  was  ob- 
r*«"  *«*we  had  her»-was  an  order 
from  the  President  of  the  Uttlted  States, 
doira  throogh  channels,  to  forget  about 
nuea  of  engagement  and  get  along  witti 
vtamhlf  Itiewar. 

I  eannoC  prove  that  statement,  any 
mon  than  we  can  prove  statements  th^t^ 
we  have  heard  in  the  CIA  investlgatkm 
on  anaarfnatlons.  But  these  actions  do 
not  take  place  at  the  whim  of  some  gen- 
eral They  take  plaoe  when  the  Fraddent 
of  the  xnitted  States  decides  that  it  Is 
time  to  do  aomethlng. 

So  0*9  was  Uvea  his  orders,  and  Slay 
performed  thoae  orders.  The  subc<munlt- 
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tee  went  to  Pltsslmons  Hospital  to  in- 
vestigate him  and  talk  to  him,  and  came 
away  convinced  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this.  He  was  promoted  to  per- 
manent major  general  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  April  24,  1974.  Now  he  is 
up  for  his  third  star,  Ueutenant  general. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  now  to  my 
lormai  remarks  in  which  I  would  like  to 
give  the  Senate  my  perspective  on  this 
matter  wlilch  I  acquired  as  a  member 
o*  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
during  the  investigation  of  the  General 
lAvelle  matter,  particularly  during  the 
sworn  testimony  given  by  Greneral  Slay 
while  lie  was  hospitalized  in  Denver 

Senators  will  recaU  that  members  of 
the  Aimed  Services  Committee  traveled 
to  ntsimons  Hospital,  Denver.  Colo,  on 
September  19,  1972  to  tatervlew  General 
Slay.  The  role  of  General  Slay  became 
vary  dear  to  me  that  day  and  I  believe  it 
bears  directly  on  the  issue  at  hand  to- 
day. It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  being 
soggesfeBd  now  Is  that  General  eOay  shovid 
be  looked  at.  not  from  ttw  peispeotive 
in  which  he  sat  at  the  time  of  the  event 
but  from  iilndsight.  It  is  easy  to  be  a 
Monday  morning  quarterbadc.  but  I  hope 
we  wiU  recognize  that  declsioas  must  be 
made  during  the  heat  of  battle  without 
an  opportunity  to  sit  back  and  delib- 
erato. 

When  I  listened  to  General  Slay  tes- 
tify. I  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  being 
totally  fMihiight  and  honest  when  he 
told  us  that  he  could  not  conceive  of  iiis 
commander  aetlng  in  the  manner  in 
wliich  he  did  without,  as  he  said,  having 
someone,  "lidding  his  hand."  It  may  well 
be  that  had  General  Slay  had  the  per- 
spective of  what  has  happened  in  the 
last  several  years,  he  might  wen  have 
asked  more  searohlng  questions  to  de- 
termine «iiether  Oeneral  LeveOe,  In  fact. 
had  auUiority. 

However,  I  do  not  bdieve  we  can  judge 
General  Slay  on  what  we  now  know  or 
questions  which  we  might  now  ask.  He 
was  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was  being 
toW  to  direct  missions  against  clearly 
vahd  military  targets— trucks,  SAM  mis- 
sfle  carriers,  supply  points,  and  so  forth. 
Let  me  refer  to  some  of  the  testimony 
glven^Oeneral  Slay  during  our  hearing 
at  Pltzsimons.  As  I  go  over  this  testimony 
I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  the 
commander-operations  officer  relation- 
ship that  existed  between  Lavene  and 
Slay.  They  were  not  equals  In  the  orga- 
nization and  Slay,  after  questioning  La- 
veUe's  authority.  foUowed  orders. 

Referring  now  to  General  Slay's  state- 
ment, Slay  said  the  following  about  the 
strikes  in  question: 

Oeneral  LataUo  pereonally  directed  each 
one  Off  ttMM.  He  would  no*  aUow  any  of  his 
staff  to  make  the  deolalMi  to  go  on  one  o* 
tfaeae.  This  waa  his  personal  decision  and  aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  aald  berore,  be  would 
deaeribe  the  numbers  of  alrpUmes  that  would 
go  and  quite  often  we  would  perhaps  differ 
on  that  and  we  would  dicker  back  and  forth 
as  to  how  many  airplanes  we  should  send  on 
thte  partlc\Uar  raid  or,  in  fact,  whether  it 
should  be  aent.  (Senate  Armed  Servloes  Com- 
mittee H— rings  on  Nomination  at  John  D. 
lAvelle,  p.  MS.) 
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The  point  here.  Mr.  Presidoit.  is  that 
Lavdle  had  this  whole  situation  par- 


sonaUy  in  hand.  Now  let  me  cite  another 
portion  of  Slay's  stetement  that  iUus- 
trates  General  Lavdie's  concern  about 
the  actions  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
how  the  rules  of  oigagement  were  jeoo- 
ardizing  the  safety  of  our  air  crews. 

It  was  Oeneral  LaveUe's  comment  at  the 
tune  that  '  no  one  can  fly  over  North  Viet- 
nam without  bemg  fired  at,  so  why  should 

f/^  «f  ?"****■  "^•«  "y  Kolng  up  and  walU 
ing  until  I  see  a  burst"  and  I  remember  on 

^  °J^^°-°  ^^  **"'  "S^*y'  yo"  have  seen 
^l-caUber  fire;  you  have  seen  23-mUlinieter 

^r)i«*"''"'   ^'^  ^'   *°'*   '^'•"   ^   «*!<». 
What  can  you— can  you  assure  me  when 

you  fly  somewhere  that  you  are  or  are  not 

getting  .61-callber  Are?"  and,  of  course,  vou 

cannot.  I  mean  unless  they  are  using  tracers 

you  can  t.  So  It  was  his  contention  at  the 

time  that  If  you  are  hi  the  vicinity  of  where 

U»e  enemy  has  supplies,  or  where  the  enemy 

has  a  BAM  site,  they  know  that  you  are  there 

to  do  them  some  dirt  and  you  will  get  flred 

upon.    (Senate   Armed   Services   Committee 

Hearings  on  Nomination  of  John  D  t«velle 

p.  390.) 

So  we  see.  Mi-.  President,  that  General 
lAvelle  as  the  commander,  had  clearly 
exiM-essed  his  concept  of  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement and  It  was  up  to  Slay,  as  the 
operations  officer,  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mstnder's  concept. 

In  further  support  of  that.  Slay  In  hi; 
statement  quoted  Lavelle  as  saying: 

Anytime  you  are  over  North  Vietnam  vou 
have.  Just  by  deflnltlon,  people  are  goine 
to  shoot  at  you  so  you  must  report  that  you 
have  been  reacted  upon.  (Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ic«i  CoimnUtee  Hearings  on  Nomination  of 
Jcmu  D.  Lavelle,  p.  290.) 

Now.  Mr.  President,  It  was  my  judg- 
ment after  listening  to  General  Slay  tes- 
tify that  he  was  aware  that  General 
Lavdle  was  operating  outside  of  the  "so- 
»Ued"  rules  of  engagement.  However, 
Slay  further  testified: 

My  beUef  at  that  time  was  that  General 
Lavelle  was  perfectly— in  fact,  my  absolute 
conviction  was  that  General  LaveUe  was 
completely  cognizant  of  what  he  was  doing 
He  knew  the  rules;  he  knew  them  as  well 
or  better  than  anyone  In  his  position  would 
have  known.  He  stayed  very  cloee  to  it.  Oen- 

f,?'..^''*"*  ^^  ^^^  <^yP»  of  man  who-he 
liked  to  keep  a  firm  grip  on  his  operation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  on  several  occasions  he 
would  toughlngly  introduce  me  as  hU  assist- 
ant ope  officer  and.  In  other  words,  'I  am  the 
ops  officer;  Slay  is  my  assistant.'  (Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  Hearings  on  John 
D.  Lavelle.  p.  291.) 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  here  the 
case  of  a  commander  who  kept  his  oper- 
ation very  close  to  his  chest.  Further,  a.s 
Slay  testified: 

He  (meaning  Lavelle)  would  allow  no  one, 
not  even  his  vice  conmiauder,  I  mlgiu  add  to 
make  the  decUlons  to  go  into  North  Vietnam. 
(Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Hearings 
on  John  D.  Lavelle.  p.  291.) 

Now.  Mr.  President,  there  is  further 
testfanony  i  •beUeved  that  bears  on  this 
matter  and  further  iUustrates  the  con- 
ditions under  which  General  Slay  had  to 
operate.  An  ^lightening  exchange  oc- 
curred between  Senator  Doionick  and 
General  Slay. 

Senator  DomificK.  Tou  reallae(d)  that 
during  the  prooeas  of  ttals  wbois  period  of 
time  UiU  you  wtn.  in  faot,  operatmg  outside 
the  rules  of  managmnU? 

Oeneral  Slay.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Douinick.  Did  you  ever  discuss 
this  with  Oeneral  LaveUe? 

Oeneral  Slat.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Oominick.  What  was  his  answer 
to  that? 

Oeneral  Slat.  His  answer  was  supreme 
confidence  that — my  Impression  was  that 
Oeneral  LaveUe  knew  exactly  what  be  was 
doing  and  also  my  impression  was  "That  is 
my  worry;  you  run  yoiu:  end  and  I  will  run 
mine'  and  It  never — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Charlie  Gabriel  and  I  discussed  this  very 
point  and  we  both  agreed  that  weU,  he  Is  a 
big  boy  and  that  is  the  way  he  wants  to  run 
it;  that  la  his  show. 

I  don't  want  to  overemphasize  this  point; 
It  never  occurred  to  me  really  after  the  first 
few  of  these  to  question  General  Lavelle  as 
to  his  authority  to  do  that.  I  just  assumed 
that  he  either  had  the  authority  to  do  it  or 
something  that  I  had  not  seen  and  was  not 
in  the  written  word  or  he  was  deliberately 
choosing  to  do  it  extraneous  to  authority. 
(Senate  Armed  Services  C<xnmlttee  Hearings 
on  John  D.  Lavelle.  p.  301.) 

In  a  further  exchange.  Senator  Dou- 
nncK  refers  to  the  Moc  Chau  raid  and 
asked: 

Senator  Dominick.  Didn't  this  raiae  some 
concern  in  your  mind  as  to  what  you  were 
doing  on  the  other  planned  strikes  or  wheth- 
er General  Lavelle  had  or  did  not  have  au- 
thority to  go  on  them? 

General  Slat.  Sir,  my  personal  opinion  was 
that  this  was  General  LaveUe's  policy  and 
it  was  my  Job  to  carry  it  out;  and  if  you 
want  to  know  the  honest-to-God  truth,  I 
thought  s<Hnebody  was  holding  his  hand.  In 
hindsight,  evidently  no  one  was.  (Senate 
Armed  Servloes  Committee  Hearings  on  John 
D.  Lavelle.  p.  302.) 

Mr.  President.  It  is  tills  Iilndsight  of 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  that  I  am 
critical  of  today.  I  seriously  doubt  that 
any  other  director  of  operations  would 
have  handled  the  situation  differently 
than  did  Slay.  He  received  the  orders;  he 
questioned  the  orders;  he  was  told  by  his 
c<Mnmander  that  the  commander  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  ordei-s  and 
Slay  carried  out  the  orders.  I  personally 
cannot  see  how  it  could  be  any  other  way, 
especially  when  in  testimony  General 
Lavelle  said  he  assumed  full  responsibil- 
ity for  what  hi^>pened. 

For  Ihe  Senate  to  now  conclude  at  this 
late  date  that  General  Slay  should  have 
done  s<Mnething  more,  would,  in  my  opln- 
l<ni,  be  the  ultimate  in  second  guessing. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Senate  in  April  1974  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  General  Slay  to  be 
permanent  major  general.  As  a  matter  of 
principle,  that  promotion  is  as  important 
as  the  one  we  are  considering  today. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent to  have  previously  aiH>roved  the 
pnMnotlon  of  General  Slay  to  be  per- 
manent major  general  while  today  deny- 
ing the  promotion  to  tonporary  lieu- 
tenant general.  The  standard  and  quali- 
fications for  general  officers  should.be 
consistent  for  each  grade.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  have  degrees  of  qualification 
within  the  general  officer  ranks,  lliere- 
fore,  I  reiterate  it  would  be  a  gi'oss  in- 
consistency for  the  Senate  not  to  con- 
firm General  Slay  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general 

Mr.  President,  the  next  matter  I  wish 
to  raise  Is  rdated  to  the  matter  at  hand, 
but  is  not  one  tliat  Is  easy  for  me  to  raise. 
Tliose  who  have  followed  my  comments 


on  the  Vietnam  war  know  of  my  distaste 
for  the  imposition  ot  the  many  rules  of 
oigagement  that  inhibited  our  forces 
from  gaining  a  victory  that  was  so  clear- 
ly within  our  military  capability.  How- 
ever, political  considerations  continually 
added  more  and  more  restrictions  to  the 
operations  of  our  miUtary  forces  to  the 
point  that  the  very  safety  of  our  military 
forces  was  placed  in  jeopardy. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  tliat 
while  the  Senate  punished  Oeneral 
Lavelle  for  the  so-called  imauthorized 
bombings  by  refusing  to  retire  him  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general,  which  was 
requested  by  the  administration.  General 
Lavelle  never  once  ordered  a  strike 
against  anytliing  otlier  than  a  military 
target.  General  Lavelle  never  once  had 
anything  in  mind  ot^er  than  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  men  and  equipment  he  was 
responsible  for. 

Personally.  Mr.  President.  I  tiiink  Gen- 
eral Lavelle  has  had  to  bear  the  rap 
which  many  others  should  rightfully 
share  since  they,  and  not  General  Lavelle. 
were  the  ones  who  imposed  the  rules  of 
engagement  and  the  subsequent  "no- 
win"  policy.  It  was  Lavelle's  interpreta- 
tion of  those  rules  to  protect  his  foroes 
that  brought  him  down.  What  would  we 
have  done  If  he  had  continued  to  sit  idly 
by  as  North  Vietnam  continued  to  en- 
trap our  foroes  and  shoot  down  our  air- 
craft? Who  In  the  chain  of  command 
superior  to  General  Lavdle  will  step  for- 
ward and  take  credit  for  that  poli<7? 

If  the  Senate  should  see  fit  not  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  General  Slay 
then  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  and  es- 
sential to  call  for  a  full  reinvestigation  of 
the  Lavelle  matter  to  assure  that  we  get 
to  the  very  core  of  those  responsible  for 
the  implementation  of  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement that  governed  operations  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  I  recognize  this  will  en- 
compass both  the  Nixon  and  Johns(m  ad- 
ministrations, but  if  the  Congress  can 
conduct  all  of  the  investigations  that  we 
have  seen  of  late,  then  I  think  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion to  make  sure  we  understand  how 
policies  come  about  that  put  this  coim- 
try  in  a  no-win  position.  That,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  real  issue  at  hand  and  for  us 
to  t{^  out  our  frustrations  on  loyal  and 
dedicated  professional  military  officers 
is  the  height  of  stupidity.  We  have  got 
to  get  off  this  kick  of  using  the  miUtary 
professional  as  a  whipping  boy  or  dse  we 
will  not  have  any  professional  military 
force  left. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessai-y  to  pursue  this  particular 
coiu-se  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see 
fit  to  confirm  overwhelmingly  the  nomi- 
nation of  General  Sla^.  But  let  there  be 
no  misunderstanding.  If  the  Slay  nomi- 
nation is  rejected.  I  will  Insist  on  the  in- 
v^tigation  I  have  just  outlined  and  I 
am  confident  I  will  have  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

BACKCBOUND  AND  QUALiriCAITOKS  OF 
GSMBIAL  SLAT 

Ml*.  President,  the  nomine tlon  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay  to  be  lieutenant  gen- 
eral in  the  Air  Force  for  the  purpose  pf 
senlng  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Re- 


search and  Development  xras  approved 
without  oppositloii  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  July  24,  1975. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  Hi«i»ii««<Tig  the 
issue  which  has  been  raised  regarding  the 
protective  reaction  strikes  In  North  Viet- 
nam, I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
aceompUshments  of  Oeneral  Slay  which 
leave  no  doubt  of  his  qualifications  for 
this  post.  His  career  of  over  30  years  of 
active  duty  has  included  both  the  opera- 
tional and  staff  assignmento  which  ideal- 
ly qualify  him  for  this  important  post. 
He  has  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Operations  for  both  the  Air  Feroe 
Systems  Command  and  the  UJ3.  Air 
Forces  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  various 
squadron  and  wing  levd  command  jobs, 
along  with  service  as  a  command  pilot 
of  over  7.500  flying  hours.  Indudlng  181 
combat  missions  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  addition,  his  staff  assignments  in 
research  and  development  duties  in  the 
Pentagon  total  over  7>2  years  in  key  as- 
signmento includhig  his  present  one  of 
Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Re- 
search and  Development  in  Headquart- 
ei-s,  USAF.  Moreover,  he  was  Command- 
er of  the  Air  Force  Test  Center  at  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base  where  all  new  aii- 
craf  t  aie  tested  for  tlie  Air  Force.  I  do  not 
know  how  a  person  could  iMresent  more 
impressive  credentials  for  tiie  position  to 
which  he  is  nominated. 

jasvr  BTPoaE  the  senate 

Senator  Bayh,  in  his  Dear  Colleague 
letter  of  July  25.  1975.  urging  the  rejec- 
tion of  General  Slay's  nomination  stotes 
"General  Slay  knowingly  accepted  and 
executed  orders  to  conduct  air  strikes  in 
Vietnam  contrary  to  the  written  rules  of 
engagement  and  particip^ed  in  falsifica- 
tion of  reports  regarding  those  strikes  in 
order  to  conceal  them."  Mr.  President, 
this  charge,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  full 
detail,  oan  be  fully  answered. 

mcit  co?>Bn>FitATioir  of  taavr 

The  Issue  involving  the  protective  re- 
action strikes  in  North  Vietnam  is  not 
new  to  the  Senate.  It  was  a  subject  of 
lengthy  so-called  "General  Lavelle  hear- 
ings" before  the  Seriate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  1972,  and  it  has  involved 
a  number  of  nominations.  The  first  nom- 
ination was  that  of  General  Lavelle  to 
be  advanced  on  the  retired  list  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general.  The  others 
included  the  late  Oen.  Crdghton  Ahrams 
to  be  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Adm. 
Jdm  S.  McCain.  Jr..  to  be  advanced  on 
the  retired  list  to  the  grade  of  admiral, 
and  Col.  Charles  Gabriel  to  be  tempo- 
rary brigadier  general.  Finally,  there  wa.s 
the  previous  nomination  of  General  Sla>- 
to  be  a  permanent  major  general.  As  the 
Senate  knows,  the  nomination  of  General 
Lavelle  was  not  approved  in  Committee. 
All  of  the  remaining  nominations  were 
approved  by  the  Senate  with  those  of 
Oeneral  Gabriel  and  Oeneral  Slay  oc- 
curring in  April  of  1974. 

DisccssioN  or  CHAaCX 

Mr.  President,  the  question  raised  by 
Senator  Bayh  goes  to  two  separate  is- 
sues :'  First,  the  nature  of  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement and  second,  the.so-called  fal- 
sification of  reports,  The  flnt  question  is. 
therefore,  what  were  the  ryks  of  enm;e- 
ment  as  they  related  to  protective  rear- 
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BmaieaUar.  tbe  geaend  nrie 

iNiBaa  pilots  vould  not  xe- 

aeC  ttat  ii  fln  ttielr  cum.  unUi  tbe 
flBBHV  kad  imflted  lIxBt.  m  Jannan'a  iftn- 

•i  liMm  OBttl  ttmr  ilnt  fire  at  ymL" 

testiinooy  Oeneiml  Slay 
» strikes  were  prepiaaiied 
\  from  General  La- 
I  that  aircraft  would  ez- 
«lien  the  atocraf  t 
.'  tatget,  even  ttioash 
\  flNd  on  flnl  It  was  Oen- 
I  Tiev  that  some  of  tiiese  raids 
as  to  whether  ttey 
wlib  the  written  xoies. 
assmned.  and  I  think  with 
that  Oeneral  lAvriie  had 
.  for  ardering  these  strikes, 
lent,  I  wookl  Uke  to  read 
f  ran  pa0i  SM  of  the  1073  hearings  di- 
rectly  OB.  tMs  point  in  which  General  SQay 
testlfled  te  *«T«"ff  to  fir  inhs  Hoshib: 
.  Tou  tectum  that  yoa  con* 
ttatiOa  yonr  iiiniwlia  and 
I  and  you  ninrmiS  the 
r  jMi  ea^rlMI  thtm  out? 

OWIMWI  gL>T.  Xm.  fix. 
gMiatar  Bdsbss.  Colonel  Gabriel,  I  beUeve, 
testUIM.  If  I  tccaU— Senator  DounncK— 
wen  ytsa  mre  not  there  that  morning' — Sen- 
ator OoioncK,  he  did  teattfr.  I  m  suk. 
that  ha  aa«Dad,  aa  you  appanntly  aaeaaae, 
that  Oaoaral  Z^nrcUa  at  least  had  aanHCtty 
to  go  ahead  and  do  what  ha  waa  dttinc  ao 
be  bad  no  right  to  queatlon  him. 

Oeneral  8lat.  That  Is  exactly  my  position, 
sir.  I  nwaii,  there  are  oertata  things  that 
fsMlla  did  eoo^etaly  apart  Dram 
I  did  not  agMo  wtth;  in  fast;  I 
.  ■ggssad.bat  It  was  not  my  pcattlon 
f'wsanaiyBslMauicnowntohiaawhen 
he  a^d  "Hie  la  the  way  wa  an  eotfm  to  do 
it.'tt  wssMt  joyyoaltlan  toaar.  "lamgoing 
to  nsMst  ahtaaaa  and  compUUL" 

silBtsd  smartly  and  did  it,  and 
»Hac»ln. 

Ton  eoaaldand  «ia  fal- 


LaveUe, 

I  the  final  dae|slan  or  aald, 

s  baen  made;  cany  tt  out," 

ytrakad  frtggii il  yoor obUgatfon;  yoor  next 
*««*r  was  to  SKry  it  out  and  that  was  the 
eadaClkT 

*'■■•■'  **».  I  rertalnly  have  my  own 
Uatts  mat  Z  would  draw  on  that. 


i  Slat.  It  ha  aald  "Oo  out  and  bash 
I  wodld  say,  "Oet  youcB^ 
.  X  am  not  about  to  do 
ha  is  talking  ahovt  Mttiag 
I  and  whan  Wiadi  ol 
ttuA  down  by 
that  are 
I  aaya.  -81^,  gy  ahead  and  hit 
.  I  weald  mir,  "Boas,  yoa  iiiidaimmi 
w*  acs  a  UtUa  bit  Shady  on  fite  riilea  aUe," 
sad  lia  aaM.  Ttna,  hat  I  am  taldng  care  of 
^»*"  I  go  aot  and  do  tt  and  X  woold  do  It 
*~  Bi*.  again.  X  would  have  aomathlag 
than  aiwbst  dtoaetlva  to  aw  to  sa- 
lt. I  WBWld  hoTe— I  would  pnawe 
s  wise.  d(t  the  top  Inataad  of  batng  "DO" 
would  haaa  baan  "OO."  Kow,  that  ic  what 
is  kaowa  In  tha  tnde. 

iHFvianvG  nmaPEBTATioif  or  aoi,as 

First  of  aU.  the  meaning  of  the  rules 

■*  ^'g*™"^'  ****»  PBflioet  to  proteotlve 

ifumm  stnkM  was  not  ciystal  clear.  It 

VM  Ongod  LaveOe's  contantion  that 

LpOots  could  fire  whenever  tbe 

>  wen  nwd  against  us,  dace 

^Jed,  In  tab  Tlew,  aa  enemy 

Vsep  in  adsd.  itr.  ruaMiiii. 

tha*  sB  of  xtntBt  ndds  Involved  mflitary 


targets — enemy  aircraft  on  the  ground, 
missile  transporters,  radar  sites,  and  the 
like,  some  of  wtafch  cost  Uie  lives  of 
American  pilots  from  time  to  time.  F^- 
sonaUy.  I  agreed  with  Oeneral  Lavelle, 
skiee  I  was  in  the  minority  who  voted  for 
his  advancemmt  on  the  retired  list  I  feel 
that  his  interpretation  was  reascmaUe. 
paaFtAmrao  aAms  oh  HMtM»B  aotbobitt 

Second,  there  were  times  when,  on 
orders  from  Washington,  raids  were 
directed  In  the  form  of  preplanned 
strikes  of  expending  the  ammunition  re- 
gardless of  whether  there  was  a  prior  re- 
action. A  very  legitimate  question  is 
■whether  all  of  Oeneral  Lavelle 's  subordi- 
nates were  to  be  responslWe  for  knowing 
tiie  exact  authority  for  a  particular 
strike. 

Oeneral  Brown  In  his  letter  of  March, 
1974  to  Senator  Symington  on  the  prior 
nominations  of  Oeneral  Slay  and  Oen- 
eral Oabrial  stated: 

Neither  General  Slay  nor  General  Gabrlal 
knew  the  extent  of  authority  which  had  been 
delegated  to  General  Lavelle.  Each  honestly 
assumed  that  General  Larelle  was  not  acting 
on  his  own  ...  I  beUeve  It  was  reasonable, 
based  upon  the  circiunstances  which  existed 
at  the  time  and  the  unique  rulea  of  engage- 
ment, for  GeneraU  Slay  and  Gabriel  to  as- 
sume that  General  Lavelle  had  authority  to 
Issue  orders  for  both  the  air  strikes  In  ques- 
tion and  the  reporting  of  them. 
SAOAR   smncz  appboved  by   cenesal  abraus 

Third,  the  Rccoio  should  reflect  that 
one  of  these  strikes  was  personally  ap- 
Ittoved  by  Genacml  Ahnm^^  after  very 
«Miiberate  cmiakleration  on  all  sides  of 
the  issue.  lUs  invtrtved  a  OCI  radar  in 
Korth  Vietnam  near  the  Thai  bonier 
whkfa  posed  a  itoeat  to  the  B-^2's  com- 
ing out  of  niailand.  Tlie  hearings  on 
pages  280-291  discuss  this  matter  in  de- 
tail. 

Mr.  PresideHt,  the  Record  sliould  also 
Mfleet  that  not  all  of  these  strikes  were 
limited  to  North  Vietnam  radar  sites; 
dome  were  directed  against  ahiflelcto  in 
Worth  Vietnam  from  whkdi  Mig  aircraft 
posed  a  threat  to  the  B-52's  coming  out 
of  Thailand. 

HOHOLtrLtr  OONTEaENCX 

Last,  1  would  mention  that  a  com- 
mander's conference  was  held  in  Hono- 
liilu  iB  December  1»71.  and  one  message 
ffrom  that  meeting  was  that  the  7th  Air 
Ptorce  shonld  be  more  aggressive  and 
™>to  the  maximum  nse  of  existing  au- 
^wlty.  Our  mflitary  commanders  were 
correctly  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  over 
the  threat  to  our  B-52's  from  the  Mig 
aircraft  and  the  SAMS.  In  other  w««rds, 
the  pressure  was  on  to  protect  iaM)se 
B-52'8  from  being  shot  down,  and 
rq^tly  so. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  circumstances 
I  hare  described,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable 
for  General  EBay  not  to  question  the  or- 
ders of  General  lAvelle  with  respect  to 
these  mrplaniied  strikes. 

COXUEMT  ON  anCONO  CUi:SSINC 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  posed  by  this 
nomination  is  the  same  as  Oeneral  Slay's 
previous  nomination  to  permanent  ma- 
jor general.  It  is  whether  every  subordi- 
nate commander  in  this  or  any  other 
war  Is  to  be  charged  with  the  re^nm- 
siblli^  of  second-guessing  whether  the 
commander  has  the  authority  to  Issue 


the  order  received  hy  the  subordinate 
If  this  premise  is  conect,  -riMtaiT  opera- 
tions in  some  instances  woold  eease  or 
at  least,  be  greatly  stowed  down.  Let  me 
raise  two  examples. 

CAMSODIAN  BAmS 

Senator  STiawoTOir,  as  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, In  197S  hdd  hearings  reganling 
the  so-called  Cambodian  raids.  American 
aircraft  conducted  an  alrstrlke  into 
Cambodian  sanctuary  occupied  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  who  were  causing  a 
frightful  loss  of  American  lives.  Incorrect 
Information  was  piarposely  given  out  at 
all  levels  in  order  to  protect  the  secrecy 
of  the  raids.  These  raids  were  ordered 
from  Washington  from  the  highest  au- 
thority, but  with  also  the  apparent  ap- 
proval of  the  rulers  in  Cambodia.  This  is 
a  pei-f  ect  case  of  where  Amei-ican  airmen 
in  an  action  involving  the  possible  loss  of 
their  own  lives  could  very  well  demand  to 
know  the  authority  for  this  raid  and  also 
a  determination  as  to  T^ether  it  was 
legal.  If  such  orders  can  be  questioned, 
then  such  military  operations  themselves 
win  be  in  great  Jeopardy. 

"MATACUKZ"   INCIDSNT 

More  recently,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
so-caUed  Mayaguez  incident,  in  ^shlch 
American  military  personnel  conducted 
a  rescue  operation  at  some  loss  of  Ufe 
after  the  cease-fire  in  order  to  rescut 
American  civilians  on  that  vessel,  h 
number  of  persons  questioned  whether 
or  not  the  Pi-esident  had  legal  authority 
for  this  action  xmder  the  War  Powers 
Act  Since  this  apparently  had  public 
support,  its  legality  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged, although  it  certainly  is  an  appro- 
priate question. 

FAI.SI;   BEPOBTINC 

The  second  question  relates  to  Senator 
Bath's  statement  that  Oeneral  Bias 
"participated  In  the  falsification  of  re- 
ports." Mr.  Presidoitv  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  on  one  of  tbe  raids,  which 
I  have  already  discussed,  in  which  one 
of  the  crews  reported  to  be  successful, 
but  without  enemy  reaction.  General  Ia- 
veUe  verbally  stated  that  they  could  not 
r^wrt  "no  enraiy  reactkm."  Oeneral 
Lavelle's  order  was  passed  on  down  hy 
Oeneral  Slay  to  others  on  the  perfectly 
reasonable  ground  that  General  lavelle 
had  the  authcHlty  for  issuing  such  an 
order. 

As  Oeneral  Brown's  letter  of  1974 
states,  it  was  reasonable,  based  on  the 
circumstances,  for  Oeneral  Slay  to  as- 
sume that  Oeneral  Lavedle  had  the  au- 
thority to  issue  orders  both  for  the  air 
strikes  and  the  reporting  of  them. 

SINAI,  COMMENT 

Mr.  President,  Oeneral  Slay  has  served 
with  distinction  throughout  his  30  years, 
both  before  and  after  his  Vietnam  serv- 
ice. I  can  think  of  no  greater  Injustice  if 
we  were  to  refuse  to  confirm  this  dis- 
tinguished c^cer  on  the  charges  that  we 
have  discussed  today,  l^ey  have  been 
fully  explained  as  jostiflable  under  the 
ch%umstances  at  the  time.  Moreover,  to 
lose  Oeneral  Slay's  future  sorice  as 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research  and 
Development  would  represent  a  serious 
loss  of  a  highly  quaUfled  Individual  and 
officer. 
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Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
confirm  this  nomination. 
I  reserve  the  jemalnder  of  my  time. 
The    PRESIDINa    OWICEK.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Nevada,  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
and  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
As  my  remarks  will  show,  I  have  some 
rather  significant  dlflTerences  of  opinion 
with  them.  Rather  than  deal  with  the 
specific  instances  at  this  time,  perhaps 
we  can  do  that  as  the  colloquy  and  de- 
bate proceed.  At  this  moment,  I  should 
like  to  lay  the  basis  for  my  opposition  to 
the  promotion  of  Oeneral  Slay. 

The  Slay  nomination  and  promotion  is 
related  to  one  of  the  most  tragic  periods 
in  American  history.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  undo  that  history,  though  some  on 
tx>th  sides  of  this  aisle  would  try  to  make 
political  hay  out  of  it.  Frankly,  I  think 
there  is  enough  disgrace  to  go  aroimd. 
We  cannot  change  that,  but  perhaps  we 
can  leain  from  it. 

We  can  say  to  other  generaticms  of 
Americans  that  we  profit  frcxn  mistakes. 
We  can  say  to  other  generals  and  sub- 
ordinate officers,  indeed  to  Members  of 
Congress,  that  certain  types  of  activity 
and  certain  types  of  conduct  are  not  typ- 
ical of  the  way  we  like  to  do  things  in 
this  country  and  that  we  are  not  going 
to  tcderate  them.  To  tolerate  them  and 
not  to  learn  from  them  is  to  make  the 
already  sad  chapters  of  Vietnam  and 
Watergate  worse.  That  is  why  I  take 
issue  with  my  colleagues  and  with  the 
Slay  nomination  and  promotion. 

Mr.  Piiesident,  opposing  a  nomination 
is  never  a  pleasant  task.  Unlike  leglsla- 
ti<Mi  which  is  relatively  impersonal,  nom- 
inati(His  relate  to  individuals  and  their 
careers,  and  working  to  defeat  tliem  is 
discomforting.  Th«-e  are  times,  however, 
when  important  principles  require  us  to 
examine  nominations  in  a  particularly 
careful  manner  and  then  to  vote  against 
them.  This  is  one  of  those  times,  Mr. 
President.  The  decision  we  make  on  this 
promotion  will  set  a  iH«cedent  In  defin- 
ing the  quality  of  leadership  we  expect 
from  our  highest  ranking  military  offi- 
cers. 

The  issues  raised  by  this  nomination 
relate  to  Incidents  occurring  in  Vietaiam 
in  1971  and  1972.  At  that  time,  U.S.  air 
missions  over  North  Vietnam  were  limit- 
ed to  reconnaissance  flights.  The  recon- 
nsdssance  planes  were  accompanied  by 
anned  escort  aircraft,  but  actions  the 
latter  court  take  were  strictly  limited  by 
wiltten  rules  of  engsigement  formulated 
by  the  country's  highest  political  author- 
ities. 

The  rules  of  engagement  provided  tliat 
the  escort  aircraft  could  strike  only  when 
a  recormalssance  mission  was  fired  upon 
or  targeted  by  enemy  SAM  or  antiair- 
craft ai-tillery  installations.  Such  strikes 
were  then  limited  to  immediate  action 
against  ahr  defense  sites. 

In  late  1971,  the  Cmnmanding  Oen- 
eral ot  the  7th  Air  Force,  John  D.  Lavelle 
began  ordering  preplanned  air  strikes 
which  went  beycHid  the  action  permitted 
by  the  rules  of  engagement. 
He  ordered  his  pilots  to  exjiend  their 


ammunition  whether  or  not  the  enemy 
reacted  to  their  presence  and  to  hit  tar- 
gets which  were  not  related  to  air  de- 
fense. He  further  ordered  that  reports 
of  the  preplanned  missions  always  show 
that  there  had  been  an  enemy  reaction 
regardless  of  whether  the  North  Viet- 
namese had  taken  action  against  Ameri- 
can aircraft. 

In  all,  about  25  of  these  illegal  pre- 
planned strikes  were  carried  out  from 
November  1971  to  Febi-uary  1972.  An 
unspecified  number  of  reports  were  falsi- 
fied. Testimony  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Indicated  that  such  re- 
ports were  numerous  and  that  debriefing 
of  flight  crews  returning  from  the  mis- 
sions often  took  hom's  as  indivldimls 
attempted  to  coordinate  false  stories 
about  targets  and  enemy  reaction. 

When  the  extent  of  Oeneral  Lavelle's 
activities  became  known,  he  was  relieved 
of  command  and  subsequently  retired. 
The  Armed  Services  Cmnmittee  held 
lengthy  hearings  on  the  matter  and  de- 
termined that  Oeneral  Lavelle  had.  In- 
deed, violated  the  rules  of  engagement. 

Dm-ing  the  i>eriod  that  the  7th  Air 
Force  was  engaged  in  the  Illegal  protec- 
tive reaction  strikes,  Oeneral  Slay  served 
as  Lavelle's  deputy  for  opera^ons  as 
has  been  specified  earlier  by  my  col- 
league. The  role  he  played  in  the  im- 
proper activity  is  set  out  In  some  detaU 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings  on  the  La- 
velle matter.  I  must  say,  in  reading  that 
record,  I  come  to  a  conclusion  opposite 
to  that  of  my  colleague  from  Nevada. 

As  the  operations  officer  it  was  Oen- 
ei-al  Slay's  responsibility  to  plan  and 
execute  missions  for  the  7th  Air  Force. 
It  was  he  who  received  the  order  to  pre- 
plan attacks  on  lucrative  tai'gets  and  to 
instruct  pUots  to  strike  even  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  did  not  take  action  against 
them.  He  carried  out  these  orders  duti- 
fully, though  he  later  stated  that  he  was 
an  expert  In  the  rules  of  engagement  and 
tliat  he  believed  all  along  that  such  pre- 
planned attacks  violated  these  rules.  No 
question  about  that  He  says  that  all 
along  he  was  relaying  instructions  that 
violated  the  rules. 

Oeneral  Slay  also  told  his  suboi-dinates 
that  they  had  to  falsify  reports  and  show 
enemy  reaction  even  when  there  was 
none.  Ihere  is  no  question,  he  admits  it 

According  to  Colonel  Gabriel,  who 
commanded  the  reconnaissance  wing  in 
Thailand  and  carried  out  these  missions, 
Oeneral  Slay  told  him  further  to  falsely 
report  the  nature  of  the  targets  that 
were  hit  so  it  would  f4H>ear  that  all  tar- 
gets were  air-defense  related  as  required 
by  the  rules  of  engagraaent  There  Is 
Gabriel  that  this  did  In  fact  happen. 

Oeneral  Slay  never  questioned  Oeneral 
Lavelle's  requirement  for  false  report- 
ing despite  the  fact  that  falsificatkm  of 
reports  were  prohibited  by  article  107  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  General  Lavel- 
le testified  he  had  been  unaware  that 
false  reporting  was  going  on  until  the 
inspector  general  broui^t  it  to  his  atten- 
tion shortly  before  he  was  relieved  of 
his  command.  According  to  Lavelle,  he 
never  intended  to  order  false  reporting, 
and  Oeneral  Slay  must  have  misunder- 
stood his  Instructions.  Thus,  had  Oenei-al 


Slay  questioned  his  commander  at  the 
outset,  there  would  probably  have  been 
no  false  reporting  and.  the  Improper 
strikes  would  have  been  detected  in 
Washington  and  quickly  halted. 

During  his  testimony  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Oeneral  Slay 
claimed  that  though  he  knew  the  pre- 
planned strikes  were  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  engagement  and  that  false  reporting 
was  generally'  improper,  he  believed  that 
Oeneral  Lavelle  had  been  given  authority 
from  those  above  him  to  act  as  he  did. 
Certainly,  Mr.  President,  we  caimot  ex- 
pect Oeneral  Slay  to  have  been  privy  to 
all  Instructions  General  Lavelle  received 
from  hither  commands.  That  is  not 
reasonable.  But  when  (me  reads  and 
analyzes  the  record  carefully,  it  becomes 
quite  clear  that  General  Slay's  defense 
amounts  to  a  rationalisation,  even  if  a 
sincere  one,  for  his  failure  to  do  what  he 
should  have  done. 

First,  Mr.  President,  false  reporting  is 
forbiddm  by  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice.  As  a  member  of  the  armed 
services  from  the  time  he  was  17,  Oeneral 
Slay  knew  this.  An  order  to  falsify  offi- 
cial reports  had  to  raise  serious  questions 
in  his  mind.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody 
who  has  lived  in  the  army  hto  entire  life- 
time caimot  understand  n^iat  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  requires. 
Anybody  knows  that  false  reporting  is  a 
violatitm  of  it. 

SeoiHid,  events  of  January  1972,  indi- 
cated that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in- 
tended the  niles  of  engagement  to  be 
strictly  m>plied.  Early  that  month,  at  a 
time  when  General  Lavelle  was  tempo - 
i-arily  absent  from  Vietnam.  General  Slay 
planned  an  attack  on  a  ground  control 
radar  installation.  Surprisingly,  for  a 
man  who  later  testified  that  he  twlieved 
Oeneral  Lavelle  and  the  7tfa  Air 
Force  had  some  special  authority  to  pre- 
plan strikes  despite  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment General  Slay  and  tbe  vice  com- 
mander of  the  7th  Air  Force,  went 
to  General  Abrams  and  argued  at  some 
length  that  under  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  particular  mission,  a  pre- 
planned strike  should  be  permitted  tmder 
the  rules.  If  they  really  thooght  Lavelle 
had  this  kind  of  authority  why  did  they 
go  to  Abrams,  point  1?  EHdnt  2.  Gen- 
eral Abrams  said  under  the  circumstances 
they  should  go  ahead  and  make  the 
strike,  but  the  attack  was  accurately  re- 
ported to  Washington  8Jid  brought  an 
immediate  response  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  considered  such  action  improiJei-. 
Now,  that  should  have  laid  the  question 
to  rest  as  to  whether  there  was  higher 
authority  because  the  higher  authority  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  said  this  kind  of  reaction 
was  impn^ier. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  fault  Oeneral 
Slay  for  violating  the  rules  in  this  in- 
stance. It  was  a  peculiar  situation,  and 
his  interpretation  of  the  rules  urging 
judgment  was  reasonable.  What  is  note- 
worthy about  thi^  incident  is  that  Oen- 
eral Slay  attempted  to  conform  the  mis- 
sion to  the  rules.  Clearly  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  tlie  7th  Air  Force  had 
authority  to  disregard  them  even  though 
he  says  now,  that  he  did.  Further,  the 
riesponse  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  that  the 
rules  were  to  be  rt:-ictly  applied  confirmed 
his  belief. 
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Some  remarks  Geneial  Slay  made  dur- 
in«  the  IwaxIngB  jnaetrate  tOa  detiMi  as 
to  QcoBraX  I«TcDe*8  antiiorttir  te  take 
theaettoOBlMdH. 

I  qoirte  from  the  record,  Sfr.  President. 
?t  pageBlT: 

I  Mm  not  SUM  tbftt  even  Ocneral  Lavriie 
tlicugbt  be  bjtd  fun  cleannce  far  this — 

Let  me  repeat  tbat  in  the  Racoae: 
I  •»  w)«  mm  Uutt  evm  Oeneral  lAwlle 
ciioasu  1»  Ami  fan  rl— miin  far  ti»^  ^ut 
I  joM  tIMDk  tla»  He  WM  mMlK  tte  t^^tw- 
sJoB  tlat  j«a  aMiid  pna  tbmm  rolM  •  tang 
^■"V  •»<  ••  lone  ■>  yoa  stayed  WMntora 
vlttaia  ttaa  bountfa  of  —r-TTT^Wi?— r  thst 
he  vasat  fOiQC  to  be  deBcaoded  11900. 

And^  pagt  Ml  I  <iaote  General  Slav 
a«;ain<voaitte 


li*T;  Bis  answer  was  aopmat 
_.  __.        I*"*    ""J    iTwpiMiulun  via  4feat 

^^StJTS?*  '""^  «nMJMy  what  ha  was 
<lo<a»— «  alw  aajr  trnpraaiDB  «aa  -ttat  is 
my  wony;  you  run  your  and  aitf  I  vfli  mn 
naiaa",  aad  it  nerar-aa  a  BMtter  oT  ftwt 
Chadia  OMrW  and  X  illiniwsdilJi  vott 
Ppl^aadwe  both  agreed  that  weU,  ha  iTI 

«?^I^*5fLl"  ^^J^  w»nte  to  run 
It.  uiat  la  Ms  Show. 


that 


'  I  think  the  elostaic  quotatifla  on 
olBfeiytelUnvwtDwhat 

.. — ..  actaallyHlMntht  at  the 

**"— *^*«W  to  the  record: 
-■'..^  ■■■ml  that  ha  etther  had  the 
>uiaai^y  e»  da  tt  OK  soaathUv  that  1  had 
not  seen  andwas  not  In  the jnattan  trani  or 
^  *■•  dHWSBaMy  choosMlg  to  do  it  ex- 
traneous to  authority. 

Mr.  President,  that  General 

^  AMiMed  fate  eommando-'s 

t»  violate  the  ndee  <tf  enaase- 

OTdar  the  fakMealion  of  re- 

«DlF  real  queetian  before  us 

Slay  had  lespoosfba- 

aotelt  that  the  answer  to 

is  evnlly  as  dear,  ftamer 

r  of  ttM  Air  Fane,  Geaeeal 

aran  esDialnBd  Oie  dBttee  of  an 

Oteeral  Slay's  sitaattm  qidte 

^iMossed  It  wl«i  Hhb  Oam> 
••^Mttwaeaot  ilgtrt.  a  ha  in. 

tba  otdsr.  Btowtvr, 


ithtakt 


..  ^_^  ^    —  w*fcdi  had  been  estab- 
hshed  ly  oy  hlgheat  etriUaa  amfaarttr 

faMOei  80  that  the  vtok^^SSl 
new  bo  known.  General  Slay  had  the 
Virata  duly  of  actinff.  It  was  his  dnty 
to  go  to  General  Lavtile  and  say.  "You 
hare  aw  faeeaUnK  the  rtdes  of  «igage- 
ment.  Tou  bare  me  fabi^^iiiK  nports 
.'STj  ^  T??*  **  y*"*  «•***>«*  ««*«•- 
ity?"  And  If  LBveOe  had  a»  and  mft^ 
nation,  Oyral  Slay  should  hsi«  report- 
ed ttie  matter  to  General  Abrans  or  the 
Inspector  General. 

I*  ■""■■  to  toe,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
it  rather  clearly  that  the  ndee  of  m- 
gigemaeB^  vere  ylolated.  General  Slay 
says  he  knev  they  were  vMated.  He  was 
r^siiyiBg  «M  reports.  He  knew  the  Utai- 
form  CMe  of  MlUtary  Justlee  f ot«ds 
^j^Wag  repwta.  And  yet  he  refused  to 
report  ttliaeUiriij  to  faVier  authority. 

Mr.  FraaUiiut.  I  refer  to  the  ztdes  of 
pngagwnwit  that  my  good  fdends  tram 


Arizona  and  from  Nevada  suggest  were 
tmreasonaWe.  That  may  veiy  wen  be. 
But  It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  broader 
principle  here.  If  we  have  a  civilian 
authority  enumerating  rules  of  engage- 
ments, thai  do  we  permit  a  subordinate 
miUtaiy  offlcer  to  subvert  the  totentlon 
of  that  dviUan  authority?  That  te  pcdnt 
one.  I  think  if  we  say  now  ttiat  we  are 
going  to  step  back  and  let  civilian  au- 
thority be  subverted,  we  are  establish- 
ing a  very  dangerous  precedent. 

Second,  I  think  we  liave  to  recognize 
that  even  a  subordtnate  offlcer  has  cer- 
tato  responslbmties.  If  he  feels  a  supe- 
rior  Is  violating  in  this  case  two  specific 
regulations,  then  I  think  he  has  a  re- 
sponsibility, as  General  Ryan  says,  to 
carry  out  the  order  but  to  report  the 
violation.  General  Slay  did  not  do  that. 
I  have  no  personal  axe  to  grind  against 
General  Slay.  As  I  said  earlier,  when- 
ever we  get  Involved  in  one  of  these  nom- 
ination battles,  and  I  have  been  in  more 
than  one  of  them,  it  becomes  very  per- 
sonal in  nature  and  I  do  not  like  to  deal 
with  personaUties  in  matters  like  this.  I 
have  talked  with  General  Slay.  1  find 
him  a  very  pleasant  gentleman.  We  can- 
not doiy  hte  military  record.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  man  be  demoted  or 
forced  to  retire,  as  was  the  case  with 
General  Lavelle.  But  I  am  suggesting  if 
we  are  going  to  mean  what  we  say  about 
lionesty.  if  we  are  going  to  convey  the 
rli^t  message  to  an  of  those  would-be 
generals  who  are  now  looking  to  see  what 
standard  Congress  sets,  if  we  are  going  to 
say  to  cadete  at  West  Prtnt  "We  are 
going  to  discharge  you  if  you  cheat  on 
your  exams."  then  perhaps  we  ought  to 
establish  that  same  standard  of  con- 
duct for  general  offlcers. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Is  aD  time  yielded  badi? 
*&.  CAHWOW.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yWd  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  If  no  one  else  desires  to  spnk. 

Is  Ibe  Senator  ready  to  yield  his  time 
back?  

Mr,  GOIDWATER.  WiU  the  chairman 
yield  me  3  mbmtes? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
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Mr.  GQU3WA1CR.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Ustened  wlttt  great  interest  to  my 
friend  from  fiHHana.  Our  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia  operated  under  rules  of 
^agenent  wUek  had  never  ban  «n- 
▼Monad  by  cMHana  before  to  oar  MO- 
year  history;  have  never  been  tovoked 
mion  the  mffitary  by  civilians  at  any 
rtaoe  to  ^  history  of  war,  and  these 
rules  of  engagement  alimg  wltb  the  to- 
dedsion  of  dvlUaiis  here  to  Washtogton 
did  more  to  cause  tis  to  loee  that  war 
than  anything  dse.  But  I  think  that  is 
beside  the  potot  Ttane  after  time  rmnkJng 
military  aaen  to  Vietnam  went  to  the 
Jotat  caHflfe  of  Staff  begging  for  thte 
kind  of  pertotaskm,  and  they  were  oon- 
stently  denied  this.  I  know  that  General 
Lavdle  adced.  General  Abrams  a^ed  it 
General  Westmordand  asked  It,  and 
others,  but  It  was  turned  down  because  of 
tlie  rules  of  engagement. 

finally  an  ordex  came  down  from  «a 
high.  I  assume  It  came  rii^t  irook  tbm 
President.  ,^,^, 


General  LaveUe  obcsyed  that  order  i 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  »te  general 
dteagreed  with  the  President.  I  dTnot 
think  he  even  saw  him. 

Mr.  BATH.  Win  the  Senator  yield?  if 
this  is  the  matter  wmtained  in  private 
correspondence  betwerai  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, if  indeed  there  was  this  order 

Mr,  GOaUDWATER.  Is  this  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time?  We  do  not  have  much  left 

*K*?.r^:!iHl.^  ^^  »*^  ^^  Senator 
that  I  win  bring  that  up  again  if  we 
have  proof  of  that,  I  would  Bke  to  know 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  I  said  earlier 
I  have  no  proof  of  tliat,  any  more  th>ti' 
we  hare  proof  on  assassination  attempts 
from  the  Committee  on  intdUgence.  But 
these  orders  are  never  IvcAcen  by  men  in 
toiiform.  I  know  of  Mie  time  idien  we 
might  say  a  general  offlcer  disobeyed 
ordos,  and  that  was  the  case  of  General 
M^Arthur  with  President  Trrunan,  but 
even  that  was  not  cleur. 

When  it  c(Hnes  down  frwn  upon  Wgh 
that  he  was  going  to  do  semeUiing,  Gen- 
eral LaveUe  reacted.  Agato,  a  ranking 
general  ofBcer  UM  a  subordinate  to  do 
something.  The  subordinate,  even  though 
he  would  feel  very  stroncly  that  it  wa< 
against  the  rules  of  engagement,  would, 
to  my  opinioo,  follow  orders  and  do  it. 
Yes,  he  could  ocmplato.  He  could  have 
sent  a  wire,  as  he  said  he  thought  of 
doing,  but  he  had  to  assume,  as  he  says, 
that  somebody  had  the  boss  by  the  hand. 
TbMt  is  the  whole  meat  of  this  argu- 
ment, the  falsification  of  reports.  Those 
reports  are  debrieftogs  made  by  pilots  on 
their  return  fnxn  missions.  General 
Slay  was  probably  never  at  any  of  these 
debriefing.  Tlie  pilots  reported  what  they 
saw  or  thought  tiiey  saw. 

To  be  able  to  live  by  the  rule  that 
you  do  not  fire  at  the  enemy  until  he 
fires  back  is,  to  me.  an  afanost  impassible 
rule.  Ih  fact.  General  Lavelle  said  that 
lie  had  to  assume  that  every  time  an 
airplane  flew  over  North  Vietnam,  it  was 
betog  fired  at.  The  only  way  a  pilot  knows 
he  te  bting  fired  at  te  if  he  gets  hit  or 
if  he  sees  a  tracer  going  by.  About  999 
times  out  of  1,000  that  te  too  late. 

I  MO  nofehlBg  to  tiw  activities  of 
General  Slay  that  disoredits  liim  a  bit. 
We  approved  lilm  promotion  to  perma- 
nent major  general.  All  of  these  ques- 
tions were  raised  to  the  toterrogattons 
that  we  performed  at  Fitssimmons  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  was  satisfied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  thte  Senator  iiave? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator lias  12  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Presklent.  I  think  we 
have  learned  one  thing  from  Vietnam 
on  ttiese  rules  of  aigagement  If  we  are 
evor  going  to  grt  tovolfed  to  anollier 
war,  we  ought  not  have  rutes  of  engage- 
ment that  ke^  us  from  itnocUng  the 
other  fellow's  block  off.  But  they  are  not 
on  trial  now.  I3ie  Questkm  te  the  respon- 
sibility of  offlcers  to  carry  out  OTders  they 
know  they  have.  That  te  a  greater  les- 
son for  us  to  learn  than  the  error  to  the 
engagement  rules.  We  can  change  en- 
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gagement  rules  a  lot  easier  than  we  can 
estatd^  a  standard  of  conduct  for  oar 
offlcers. 

There  are  some  rather  strange  to- 
consistencies  here  with  the  case  that  te 
presented  by  tiiose  who  support  General 
Slay's  position. 

First  of  all,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
turned  down  requests  for  the  very  ktods 
of  activities,  the  strikes,  that  were 
planned.  Would  that  not  convince  a  rea- 
sonable general  offlcer  that  If  the  Jotot 
Chiefs  said  "You  don't  do  this,"  that  they 
were  closer  to  the  President  than  some- 
body out  there  in  the  field?  I  would  cer- 
tainly think  so. 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had,  in  some  cir- 
cuitous manner,  conveyed  these  orders, 
and  that  the  President  was  ordering 
these  strikes,  then  I  think  we  have  to 
open  up  this  tovestigation  agato  and 
bring  several  of  the  most  promtoent  mil- 
itary offlcers  before  thte  body  and  ques- 
tion tiiem  about  perjury.  General  La- 
velle said  he  never  knew  of  any  orders 
from  the  President.  Admiral  Moorer  said 
he  never  knew  of  any  orders  from  the 
President.  Genertd  Abrams,  General 
Ryan,  even  General  Slay  himself  said 
he  never  knew  of  any  orders  from  the 
President. 

Whom  are  we  kidding?  Either  they 
committed  perjury  or  the  Pi-esident  did 
not  send  him  those  orders,  one  or  the 
other.  I  say  agato,  this  goes  beyond  the 
rules  of  engagement;  it  goes  beyond  our 
pereonal  feelings  toward  any  general  of- 
ficer; it  goes  to  those  junior  offlcers  that 
some  day  may  be  generals.  Here  we  are 
establlshtog,  now,  the  kind  of  conduct 
we  are  going  to  expect  from  them. 

Here  we  had  a  general  offlcer  who  en- 
gaged to  a  continuous  violation  of  a  rule 
of  engagement,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  that;  he  admitted  it  before  the 
committee.  He  also  knew  it  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  Code  of  Military  Justice 
to  cover  up  his  acUcms  and  misrepi'esent 
them.  That  te  rather  clear. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yi^d  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  First,  this  nomtoation 
has  troubled  me  deeply,  because  I  was 
one  of  those  people  who  were  deeply 
troubled  about  the  fact  that  we  had  an 
incursion  into  Cambodia  and  bombed 
that  country  without  legal  authority  or 
congressional  approval. 

The  thing  that  troubled  me  about  thte 
question  te,  how  far  do  you  carry  it?  For 
example,  if  one  of  the  pilots  who  flew 
one  of  ttie  bombtog  raids  over  Cambodia 
were  before  thte  body  for  promotion, 
would  we  reject  him  on  the  same  baste? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  I  would  not  reject  him 
If  he  did  not  have  a  part  in  the  decMon, 
or  participated  only  in  making  the  ktod 
of  a  dectelon  that  has  to  be  made  to  the 
field  and  te  not  a  product  of  high  level 
decteionmaktog. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  reframe  the 
question.  Who  was  the  next  subordinate 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  orders 
of  General  Slay? 

"Ml.  BAYH.  WeU,  Colonel  Gabriel  was 
the  (me  to  the  field. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Who  was  he,  the 
squadron  leader? 


Mr.  BAYH.  No,  he  was  not  the  squad- 
ron leader.  He  commanded  the  air  wtog 
tallialland. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Carry  it  logicaUy  to 
the  next  step.  Should  Colonel  Gabriel, 
for  example,  be  denied  a  promotion  on 
the  same  ground? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  higher  up  the 
ladder  of  responsibUity  you  go,  the 
greater  responsibility  you  have  for  know- 
ing what  the  I'ules  of  engagement  are  and 
for  knowing  what  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  Is. 

Here  we  have  General  Slay  admitting 
on  the  record  that  he  knew  that  the  rules 
of  engagement  were  betog  broken,  and  he 
also  must  have  known  that  to  submit 
false  recoixls  directly  violated  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  One  further  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  BAYH.  That  man  who  te  commit- 
ting the  strike  out  there,  I  do  not  think, 
is  nearly  as  responsible  as  the  fellow  giv- 
ing the  order. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  f  continuing) .  Did  Gen- 
eral Slay  ever  lie  in  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  BAYH.  WeU,  I  thtok  there  is  plenty 
of  reason  not  to  promote  him  on  the  rec- 
ord of  what  he  said,  that  he  knew  the 
rules  of  command  were  betog  violated, 
and  that  he  totentionaUy  misrepresented 
and  f  ateifled  reports. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  would  like  to  foUow  up 
a  litUe  bit,  because  the  same  thing  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  been  aimtog 
at  has  bothered  me  also,  in  this  whole 
consideration. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  whole  thing 
stops,  once  you  start  downhiU.  How  about 
the  clerk,  the  Pfc,  the  airman  who  actu- 
aUy  put  the  figures  down,  but  who  knew 
of  the  rules  of  engagement,  just  as  much 
as  the  offlcers  up  here?  He  is  stUl  an 
American  citizen,  a  member  of  the 
anned  services.  He  te  stiU  committed; 
he  has  stiU  held  up  hte  hand  and  te  abld- 
tog  by  aU  the  rules  of  legality  and  the 
orders  that  hte  superior  offlcers  are, 
clear  up  to  and  including  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  do  not  see  where  thte  thing  of  iiold- 
ing  a  person  guUty  really  stops.  That  has 
bothered  me  in  thte  particular  case.  I 
share  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  If  tiie  next  man  under 
General  Slay  knew  thte  was  wrong,  and 
knew  of  the  rules  of  dteengagement,  te 
he  not  equally  to  blame?  The  wing  com- 
mander, I  suppose,  is  under  him,  and 
the  squadron  commander  te  under  them. 
The  rules  of  engagement  were  not  secret. 
Tliey  were  known  by  aU  participating. 
At  what  level  do  we  cut  off  thte  responsi- 
bility te  a  question  that  has  bothered  me 
somewhat.  Does  the  dtetlngutehed  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  have  a  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Oiiio, 
of  course,  witii  lite  outstanding  miUtary 
record,  realizes  the  dtettoctions  between 
a  general,  a  colonel,  and  a  Pfc.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  did  not  get  beyond 
Pfc.  so  I  suppose  that  he  te  being  a  Uttle 
harder  on  the  generate.  But  I  suggest  to 


the  Senator  that  the  morale  of  the 
Ueutenants,  the  captains,  and  the  colo- 
nete  te  determtoed  by  what  they  see 
hc^pening  to  a  general.  When  they  see 
a  general  foi-ced  to  retire,  and  whoi  they 
see  a  subordinate  admit  that  he  iias 
violated  the  rules  of  engagement,  when 
they  see  that  offlcers  conferred  and 
decided,  "WeU,  it  te  his  responsibility,  it 
Ls  not  any  of  ouis,"  then  they  must  be 
disillusioned  when  they  see  .such  subordi- 
nates promoted. 

Further,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  in- 
excusable that  General  Slay  would  per- 
mit reports  to  be  falsified.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  that  te  a  violation  of 
.  the  Unifoi-m  Code  of  MUitary  Justice. 
As  I  said  before  my  dtetmguished  fiiend 
from  Ohio  came  m,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
thte  man  discharged  or  demoted.  But  if 
we  have  people  to  that  Acadony  right 
now  who  are  going  to  be  kicked  out  for 
cribbing  on  an  examination,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  treat  a  general  the  same  way. 
tiiat  te  the  ktod  of  dual  standard  that  I 
thmk  does  not  speak  weU  for  our 
mUitai'y. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  agree  with  the  Saiator 
that  the  most  damning  part  of  thte  whole 
thing  to  me  was  the  falsification  of  rec- 
ords. I  have  been  to  many  military  situa- 
tions, and  I  cannot  imagine  that  I  would 
ever  go  along  with  fateifying  records,  no 
matter  what  tiie  order  was.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  was  so  inherently  wrcmg,  it  was 
the  most  damning  potot  to  thte  whole 
case. 

But  so  far  as  where  the  responsibility 
starts  or  stops,  it  te  very  difficult  for  me  to 
see,  and  I  share  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Aricansas :  At  what  level  do  you 
cut  thte  off?  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
we  try  to  base  a  case  on  that,  It  te  a  litUe 
bit  thm. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  sure  tlie  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  looked  at  how  General  Ryan, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
assessed  what  the  responsibUity  should 
be.  He  said  he  thought  that  Slay  used 
poor  judgment,  that  if  he  had  been  to 
that  situation,  he  would  have  carried 
out  the  order,  if  Lavelle  persteted.  but  he 
would  have  reported  what  he  thousht  was 
a  specific  violation. 

But  Slay  apparently  did  neither.  He 
did  not  reaUy  question  the  order,  and  he 
did  not  report  it:  and  going  beyond  that. 
he  falsified. 

Again,  I  think,  rather  than  be  punitive 
here,  we  had  better  leave  tlungs  as  they 
are.  But  we  shoiUd  not  reward  thte  kind 
of  questionable  activity  and  conduct. 
I  thtok  to  do  so  v.'ovM  establteh  a  very 
poor  precedent  for  futm-e  general  offlcers. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  yielA  me  2  mtoutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ariaona,  first, 
I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  because  they  did  ask  some  very 
vaUd  questions,  that  the  answer  they 
have  received  te  not  quite  correct.  It  te 
close,  but  te  not  quite  correct. 

I  refer  to  the  testimony  of  General 
Slay,  and  thte  wiU  be  partiy  explanatory, 
where  he  refers  to  one  of  the  alleged  un- 
authorized strikes  that  we  have  heard 
talked  about.  Thte  te  General  LaveUe 
first: 
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Anothar  ftllaced  uiuutborized  strUU  was 
th0  on«  made  ag»loat  Dong  Hoi  ftirfleld  on 
the  sad  of  Janvmry  1972.  Late  in  November 
1971.  a  Mlg  KttMked  a  flight  of  three  B-fiSs, 
firing  three  beat-seeking  mlaeUea  at  the  mid- 
dle B-fi2  in  the  celL  The  Mlg  pilot  mined 
(deleted]. 

I  ordered  the  Quick  Check  Recce  flight 
to  launch  vlth  the  objective  of  cutting  the 
Dong  Hot  runwaj  [deleted].  The  strike  was 
suooeasfal  [deleted].  The  strike  was  so  buc- 
oeeaful  that  the  strike  aircraft  pulled  off  the 
target  and  out  of  the  threat  area  without  re- 
celTing  enemy  fire.  The  lead  pUot  reported 
(deMMI]  that  he  had  struck  Dong  Hoi  air- 
field, espantfed  all  ordnance,  the  mission  was 
succeasfol  and  no  enemy  reaction. 
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This  is  Oeneral  Larelle  now. 

I  tcrtd  my  Director  of  Operations  that  we 
could  not  report  "no  enemy  reaction." 
"Hostile  radar"  would  have  been  a  proper 
and.  ta  my  opinion,  an  accurate  report. 

He  goes  on  then  to  explain  that  by 
the  time  this  got  on  down  the  line,  the 
man  down,  who  really  Interviewed  the 
pilots  and  made  the  report,  filled  bat  the 
report  indicating  AAA  fire.  This  was 
Oeneral  Lavelle  talking  here  now,  and 
this  is  the  Idnd  of  situation  where  we 
have  orders  going  down  the  line  and  a 
man  at  a  lower  level  taking  that  order 
and  carnring  it  out. 

If  I  may  refer  to  OenertU  Slay,  this 
was  his  testimony  before  the  committee: 

I  guess  the  thing  that  is  foremoet  in  yoxir 
mind  is  were  these  preplanned.  They  were 
preplanned.  Tluae  is  no  quastlao  under  tb» 
sun  about  that.  They  were  planned.  Oolonal 
Gabriel  carried  out  his  instructions  to  the 
letter. 

The  Senator  as]ced  who  was  the  next 
successive  officer  down  the  line,  and  that 
was  Coiooel  Oabriel,  who  was  a  wing 
commander  ot  the  wrecking  missidDs. 
He  says  he  carried  out  his  instnictions  to 
the  letter. 

When  we  UAd  him  four  airplanes,  he 
mounted  four  airplanes.  When  we  told  lUm  to 
go  to  Dmg  Hoi  Airflaid,  he  went  to  Dong  Hd 
Airfield.  Wbea  we  told  him  to  use  Boute  187 
as  an  alternate  target  to  try  to  oatoh  buUd- 
up  of  supples  there,  he  did  that. 

Oeneral  Lavelle  personally  directed  each 
one  of  theee.  He  would  not  allow  any  of  his 
staff  to  make  the  decision  to  go  on  one  of 
these.  This  was  his  personal  decision  and,  as 
a  matter  c€  tact,  as  I  said  before,  he  would 
deeorlbe  the  numbers  of  airplanes  that  would 
go  and  quit*  often  we  would  perhaps  dlffsr 
on  that  and  we  would  dicker  back  and  forth 
as  to  how  many  alrplanee  we  should  send  on 
this  partioular  raid  or.  In  fact,  whether  it 
should  be  aent. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  outlines 
wliat  the  command  situation  is.  If  one  is 
in  a  wartime  situation,  he  certainly  can- 
not have  a  Junior  officer  questioning  the 
wimmander  niio  is  issuing  the  orden 
suppoeedly  on  tlie  authority  that  he  had. 
U  he  questtotu  those,  I  know  If  I  were 
the  commanding  elBcer  and  someooe 
questtoaed  it  and  raised  the  difOcultlee 
that  oould  have  been  raised  in  a  situa- 
tion like  tUs,  I  would  have  fiied  him, 
and  then  it  was  up  to  me  as  to  whetho- 1 
Ki'as  carrying  out  the  proper  orcter  of  my- 
s^.  I  think  that  is  the  precise  situation 
we  lutve  here  between  Oeneral  Slay  and 
Oeneral  lAveDe. 

Aflaia  Z  ptdnt  out^  as  the  Senator  from 
Afivuinade  the  point  eariler.  we  have 
atamOf  «onflnned  Oeneral  Oay  once  tt» 


promotion  since  these  incidents  occurred, 
and  now  we  are  having  the  issue  raised 
again,  saying,  "You  should  not  promote 
him," 

I  pointed  out  earlier  the  outstanding 
record  that  tliis  man  has  had,  with 
tremendously  important  experience,  that 
it  would  be  a  loss  to  the  Air  Force  if 
he  is  not  promoted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended for  15  minutes  and  that  at  tlie 
hour  of  2:30  p.m.  the  vote  occur  on  tiie 
six  treaties,  one  vote,  which  will  be  listed 
as  six  votes,  and  following  the  vote  on 
the  treaties  we  then  vote  immediately  on 
the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Alton  D. 
Slay  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objections? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  without  ob- 
jection. I  assume  the  majority  leader  in- 
tetuls  for  the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 
Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  on  the  same 
basis  as  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
only  wish  to  make  the  point  relative  to 
the  questions  asked  by  thie  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  an- 
swered them:  "WeU,  there  is  no  way  you 
can  stop." 

In  fact,  during  the  hearings,  j^nd  I  was 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
looked  into  this  matter,  a  suggestion  was 
repeatedly  made  that  we  court-martial 
QeneraJ  Lavelle.  When  we  got  into  the 
legalities  of  tills,  every  single  pilot  not 
only  had  the  rules  of  engagement,  but 
he  had  memorized  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment. E^•ery  officer  concerned  with  com- 
bat in  the  wings  and  squadrons  had 
memorized  the  niles  of  engagement.  So 
they  knew  about  this.  When  we  got  to 
looking  into  the  complete  court-martial 
of  Lavelle,  we  would  have  to  court-mar- 
tial literally  everyone  in  the  outfit  down 
to  the  prii'ate  who  screwed  the  fuses  on 
the  bombs.  That  sounds  sUly  I  know,  but 
it  is  literally  true. 

The  fact  remains  that  when  one  is  in 
combat  or  even  when  he  is  Just  in  the 
military,  he  obeys  orders,  and  that  is  all 
that  General  Slay  has  dcme.  He  wanted 
to  help  win  the  war  and  obey  orders, 
something  that  a  military  man  is  in- 
grained with.  One  does  not  disobey  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  we  can 
get  quick  action  on  tills.  This  promotion 
has  been  before  this  body  since  June  24, 
and  that  is  harmful  to  a  man's  career  in 
the  service,  it  is  harmful  to  him  and  his 
family  income,  and  I  think  we  have  de- 
layed this  far  too  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  lias  said 
in  the  absence  of  some  of  our  brethren 
here  that  he  has  no  desire  to  court- 


martial  anyone  or  donote  them  or  to 
force  them  to  resign,  as  General  Lavelle 
was  forced  to  do. 

But  I  think  we  ouglU  to  make  this 
nomination  symbolic  of  the  Idnd  of  con- 
duct we  expect  of  military  offlcera.  0»- 
tainly,  I  would  not  prmnote  the  kind  of 
conduct  in  wliich  General  Slay  partic- 
ipated. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  very  skill- 
fully, pointed  to  a  particular  instance, 
but  a  few  moments  ago  I  pointed  out  an- 
other one.  In  January  1972.  General  Slay 
had  the  resix)nsibillty  for  doing  the  pre- 
planning because  General  Lavelle  was 
not  there.  He  in  his  own  mind  questioned 
wliether  he  had  authority  to  take  such 
action  and  personally  went  to  Oeneral 
Abrams.  He  knew  that  what  he  was  about 
to  do  was  questionable. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  later  came 
down  and  said  it  was  wrong.  Then  there 
should  have  been  no  question  about  the 
status  of  the  rules  of  engagement.  Yet 
he  went  ahead  and  continued  to  carry 
out  these  orders  and  continued  to  cover 
them  up.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
We  are  not  only  talking  about  rules  of 
engagement,  which  I  think  all  of  us  might 
question.  We  are  talking  about  a  second 
in  command  admittiiig  that  he  knew  the 
orders  were  questionable,  wondering 
what  authority  the  chief  had,  going 
ahead  and  carrying  them  out  without 
asking  questions,  and  then  covering  them 
up  contrary  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  that  he  had  followed  since 
he  was  age  17. 

General  Ryan  stated  what  the  stand- 
ard of  conduct  should  be.  If  the  fellow  on 
top  says  do  it,  and  the  subordinate  says: 
"Well,  wait  a  minute.  General.  I  wonder 
about  that.  It  looks  sort  of  questionable.'' 
And  the  Chief  says,  "WeU,  that  is  my  re- 
sp<»isibility,"  then  one  does  it.  But  as 
General  Ryan  says:  "At  least  I  would 
have  reported  it." 

Yet  unfortunately  General  Slay  did 
not  do  that.  I  think  that  is  a  very  bad 
example  for  us  to  promote  that  kind  of 
conduct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  seconds  Just  to  correct  an  error. 
The  Senator  referred  to  General  Slay 
as  second  in  command.  He  was  not  sec- 
ond in  command.  He  was  the  operations 
officer  and  he  was  charged  with  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  of  the  commanding 
officer.  There  was  a  vice  commander,  who 
was  the  second  In  command,  and  the  op- 
erations officer  simply  plans  and  carries 
out  the  missions  that  are  given  to  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the  i^nator 
is  ready. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  JJevada  is  right.  Slay  was 
not  the  deputy  commander  out  there.  He 
was  the  one  in  charge  of  carrying  out 
orders. 

I  feel  that  whetlier  he  was  the  second 
in  command  or  not  is  not  relevapt.  Tta 
question  is,  what  standard  of  conduct  or 
what  responsibility  does  a  general  officer 
have  in  the  field  when  his  superior  is  . 
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handing  down  orders  that  he  knows  rae 
questionable  or  wrong? 

Second,  what  responsibility  does  he 
have  to  carry  out  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  which  specifically  says 
it  is  illegal  to  try  to  distort  reports? 

There  has  been  some  sillusion  to  Cam- 
bodia. In  the  Cambodian  action,  the  re- 
ports were  falsified,  but  there  were  spe- 
cific back  channel  communications 
which  got  the  true  facts  to  Washington. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  the  covering 
up  and  distortions  that  General  Slay 
participated  in. 

I  say  that  I  do  not  want  Uiis  man  pun- 
ished or  discharged.  I  simply  think  we  are 
establishing  a  vei-y  poor  precedent  for 
future  officers  who  now  may  be  in  tliat 
academy  or  may  be  lower  echelon  officers, 
as  to  what  we  are  going  to  expect  from 
them  later  on,  God  forbid,  if  they  are 
forced  to  make  this  kind  of  decision 
themselves. 

ADOrnONAL    STATEMENTS    SUBMITTED    ON 
MOMINATIOM    OF   GENEBAt.   SLAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  24,  1974.  the  Senate  debated  the 
nomination  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Alton  D.  Slay 
to  the  permanent  rank  of  major  general. 
At  that  time  36  Members  of  this  l)ody, 
over  one-third  of  the  Members  present, 
expressed  their  disapproval  of  his  pro- 
motion by  way  of  a  negative  vote. 

Now,  once  again,  the  Ah*  Force  has 
seen  fit  to  submit  the  promotion  of  Gen- 
eral Slay  to  lieutenant  general  with  the 
Intent  that  he  serve  as  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Research  and  Development — a 
very  important  and  sensitive  position 
demanding  a  man  of  unquestionable 
character  and  competance.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  reported  fav- 
orably on  the  nomination  smd  although 
I  res]?ect  that  decision  Mr.  President  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  agree  with  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1974  the  promotion  of 
General  Slay  w£is  vigorously  opposed  by 
our  very  capable  and  rejected  former 
colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Hughes.  I  cast 
a  negative  vote  then  and  for  many  of 
the  same  reasons  I  must  do  so  again. 

In  approving  the  nomination  of  an 
individual  for  a  position  such  as  this  we 
must  be  certain  that  the  indivldiial 
possesses  t^e  complete  trust  of  this  body 
in  his  capabilities,  honesty,  and  char- 
acter. 

We  must  ask  the  question:  Does  the 
nominee  deserve,  without  exception,  the 
rewards  from  his  country  that  ovbiously 
accompany  such  a  promotion? 

General  Slay's  record  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  while  under  the  command 
of  General  Lavelle  has  been  examined 
in  detail  by  the  Senate.  The  testimony 
of  1972  and  1974  rranains  imdisputed. 
General  Slay  knowingly  and  unqu^ion- 
ingly  received  and  carried  out  orders 
from  Oeneral  Lavelle  to  conduct  strikes 
on  targets  in  North  Vietnam  in  vi<da- 
tlon  of  the  written  rules  of  engagement. 
Then  he  concealed  these  violations  by 
way  of  falsified  reports.  The  general 
himself  testified  to  this  fact.  Therefore 
the  WortlUness  of  General  Slay  for  pro- 
motion is  as  suspect  now  as  it  was  last 
ApriL  - 

This  body  should  ask  Itself  one  simple 
questiort:  Dote  Genei-al  Slay  deseiTe  pro- 
motion? 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  patience  of  my 
colleagues  while  I  briefly  review  the  basic 
facts  of  the  disputed  actions  which  took 
place  in  1972.  General  Slay  testified  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
he  knew  the  preplanned  air  strikes  on 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  ordered  by 
General  Lavelle  were  contrary  to  the 
waltten  rules  of  engagement.  Yet  he 
carried  out  those  orders  without  ques- 
tion. 

Had  he  not  known  that  the  plamied 
bombing  was  against  the  rules  of  m- 
gagement  then  the  argument  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  would  apply  with  more 
force.  That  is,  a  military  officer  should 
obey  orders.  Without  discipline  there  can 
be  no  militaiy  system. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  logic, 
however.  We  are  a  Nation  of  laws  and 
rules.  These  laws  and  rules  are  provided 
for  the  protection  of  those  receiving  or- 
ders as  well  as  to  all  other  Americans. 
The  military  system  is  not  exempt  from 
this  consideration. 

When  General  Slay  deteimined  that 
the  proposed  air  strike  was  against  the 
rules  of  engagement  he  should  have  re- 
quested guidance  from  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
A  liigher  responsiiulity  lay  with  the  gen- 
eral and  that  esponsibility  was  to  up- 
hold the  law,  the  regulations  of  engage- 
ment, above  his  standing  orders. 

No  one  can  deny  that  General  Slay 
knew  his  actions  were  in  violation  of  the 
rules.  He  falsified  reports  to  cover  up 
tills  violation.  This  was  a  violation  of 
article  107  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice. 

It  is  a  simple  question.  Should  General 
Slay  be  rewarded  by  his  country  for 
violating  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice;  for  falsifying  reports  to  higtier 
authority;  for  exercising  "poor  judg- 
ment" as  General  Ryan,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force,  once  said? 

General  Slay's  new  position  requires 
the  most  stringent  reporting  require- 
ments to  Congress  and  the  executive  de- 
partment Does  his  history  in  the  'un- 
authorized bombing  strike  recommend 
him  for  this  position?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  President  we  are  again  asked  to 
put  our  trust  and  confidence  in  a  man 
who  testified  to  the  fact  that  he  went 
along  with  false  reporting  of  the  illegal 
air  strikes  an  £u;t  which  is  directly  pro- 
hibited within  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice. 

Wliat  does  the  Code  of  MilitaiT  Justice 
have  to  say  about  activities  such  as  Gen- 
eral Slay'&?  It  says  that  any  person  who 
fails  to  obey  any  lawful  general  oi-der  or 
regulation;  or  is  derellc  in  the  perform- 
ance of  bis  duties:  or  is  an  accessory 
after  Uie  fact  in  that  Imowing  that  an 
offense  has  been  committed,  recielves, 
comforts  or  assists  t^  offender  in  ordei- 
to  hinder  or  prevent  his  apprehension, 
trial,  or  punishment;  or  anyone,  "with 
intent  to  deceive,  signs  any  false  recoi"d 
or  official  document  knpwing  it  to  be 
false,"  and  I  quote,  "shall  be  punished 
as  a  Tourt-martial  may  direct" 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
duct a  court-martial.  It  is,  however,  Uie 
diity  of  the  Senate  t6  ^  thcrt  the  bfest 
ikKssible  men  with  the  higher  quafiflca- 
tions  available  are  promoted  to  the  ciltl- 


cal  levels  of  leadei-shlp  within  our  gov- 
enunental  structm'e. 

This  does  not  exclude  the  Air  Force.  I 
say  now  that  I  am  obviously  disappointed 
in  the  Air  Force  in  their  choice  of  Gen- 
ei-al  Slay.  Surely  there  must  be  men  of 
necessary  statm-e.  accountability,  and 
competance  capable  of  serving  \i\  this 
pasition  other  than  General  Slay. 

In  response  to  a  question  asked  by  my 
respected  colleague  from  Arizojiia  (Mr. 
GoLDWAicB)  as  to  whether  tiiere  was 
any  other  alternative  to  following  orders. 
General  Slay  replied  that  he  could  not 
force  himseir — that  he  did  not  have  tlie 
"mental  make-up"  to  question  what  he 
knew  were  illegal  ordeis  and  systematic 
vioIaUous  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
taiy Justice. 

Mr.  Presid^nL,  can  we  seriously  wish 
Ut  promote  such  a  man,  let  alone  make 
him  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research 
and  Development,  a  position  in  which 
accurate  reporting  is  of  piime  impor- 
tance. In  his  own  words,  lie  may  not  have 
the  "mental  make-up '  we  need  ia  tiiis 
country.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tiipe? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President  I  suggest 
the  al>sence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  role. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  shield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Slay  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  ordered. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  INTEENA- 
TIONAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  PRE- 
VENTINO  COLLISIONS  AT  SEA. 
1972,  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR 
THE  SAFETY  OP  LIFE  AT  SEA,  1960 ; 
CONVENTION  ON  THE  PREVEN- 
TION AND  PUNISHMENT  OF 
CRIMES  AGAINST  INTERNATION- 
ALLY PROTECTED  PERSONS;  PRO- 
TOCOL FOR  THE  CONTINUA'nON 
IN  FORCE  OP  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COFFEE  AGREEMENT  OF 
1968.  AS  EXTENDED;  AOREEICENT 
WITH  THE  FEDERATIVE  REPUBLIC 
OF  BRAZIL  CONCERNINO  SHRIMP ; 
AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  CERTAIN 
ARTICLES  OP  THE  CONVENTION 
ON  THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
MARITIME  CONSULATIVE  OR- 
GANIZA-nON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presktent  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  tliat  ttie  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  conventions  which 
the  Senate  has  agreed  to^ot6  on  at  2:30 
•me  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  dieik  wiU  state  the  first  resolution 
of  ratlflcatlon. 
commRxoM  am  the  nrnaitATKniAi.  aHOL** 

nom    VO>    FKSVIMTIMO    COIXXSONS    AT    ABA, 

The  resolution  of  ratification  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thircto  of  the  Senators 
preMDt  concurring  therein),  That  the  Sen- 
ate MtTlM  and  c<Hisent  to  tbe  nttaotMan  tit 
the  OonTentlon  on  the  Intemattonal  Begu- 
Utkkns  for  Preventing  CoUteions  at  Sea.  1973, 
done  at  London,  October  20.  l»7a,  as  rectlfled 
hy  tha  Procasn-Verbftl  of  December  1,  l»73 
(Bk.  W,  »-l). 

TtM  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
aent  to  ttie  rewdutlon  of  ratification  tm 
gwcattfg  W,  93d  Congress,  Ist  aesskm. 
OenveBtkm  on  the  fiitematioaal  Regula- 
ttoot  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea, 
19n? 

Ob  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
haw  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  win  call 
theraO. 

Hm  lefWative  clerk  caUed  the  r<dL 

Ur.  BOBBtT  C.  BTRD.  I  announce 
thAt  tiw  Sanator  from  South  CarOUna 
(Mr.  HoLLone).  the  Seaiator  from  Hew 
■fodM  (Mr.  MoNTOTA)  are  necessarily 
abscDtk 

I  ftnrtfau'  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoutk)  Is  absent  on 
(rfBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
MisrisaiBpt  (Mr.  STunns).  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bui)  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFJf IN.  I  azmounce  tiliat  the 
SenaUHT  from  New  Y<m*  (Mr.  Bvcklxt) 
is  neceasarOy  absent 

Tbe  yeai  and  nays  resulted-r-yeas  M. 
nays0,asfbllows: 
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Abouresk 
AUen 


(BoQcaU  Vote  Ko.  458  Bz:] 
TKAS— 94 

Morgaa 


Gam 

GRenn 

Oeldwater 

QiaTet 

OrUBn 

Hansen 

Hart,  Qary 

Hartka 

HaakeU 

Hatflald 

Hatbaway 


Byrd. 

Hairy  F.,  Jr. 
Byid.BobertC 


UmUm 

nalsam 

Nuan 

Packwood 

Pastofa 

Pearson 

P*l 

Percy 

ProaUia 

BaadOlplk 

BibiooS 

Roth 

Schvaiker 

acott.Rugh 

Scott, 

WOUsmL. 
Sparkoun 
Stafford 
Sterras 
Stevenson 
stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thunnond 
Tow 
Tnnaer 
Wsiekar 
WUllams 
Tonne 
NATS— 0 

KO/VOTINO— fl 

Buckley  HOUings  Montoya 

Hart,  Philip  A.  nuwye  Staaals 

Tbe  PBBSmiNO  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  ttie  Senatozs  uresent  and  TOt* 
ing  havinc  voted  In  the  afflxmattfe.  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  tok 


OhUes 

Obureh 

Olatk 

Oranstoo 

Oulvar 

Ourtla 

Daia 

Wnnnnlrt 


Hruaka 

Htiddleston 

Etimpbrey 

JadBnn 

JavlU 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magntison 

Maaaflsld 

Mnthlas 

McOleUan 

MeOluie 


Faanla 
Pong 


MeOavem 


taamnaam  to  th«  nrmurATioirAi.  coinvif- 
Tiow  roa  THK  SAnrrr  of  mix  at  sea,  isso 

The  resolution  of  ratification  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved  (two- thirds  of  the  Senaton 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  o< 
the  amendments  to  seven  regulations  con- 
Uined  In  Chapters  U,  III,  rv  and  V  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea,  1960,  and  an  amendment  re- 
placing and  superseding  the  regulations  In 
CStapter  VI  of  the  Convention,  all  of  which 
were  adopted  on  November  20,  1973,  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  Inter-Oovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  (IM(X))  at 
Its  Eighth  Session  (Ex.  K,  93-2) . 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICEB.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  Resolution  of  Ratification  on 
Executive  K,  93d  Congress,  1st  session. 
Amendments  to  the  Intematicmal  0M&- 
vention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
IMO? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  bem  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Bir.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna 
(Mr.  HoLUMGS)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mowtota)  are  neeet- 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
Hawaii  (Ml-.  iNom)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Snmns)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rast)  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  I  announce  tiiat  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bvcklkt) 
is  necessMlly  absent. 

Ibe  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  M. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No. 
!  YEAS— 04 

Ateuresk  Oam 

^Ma  oienn 

H""'  Qoldwater 

Bartiatt  dravai 

Bayh  GrUBa 

RMll  Haassn 

B«n«on  Hart.  Gary 

Bantsen  Hartke 

Blden  Haakau 

HroA  Hatfield 

»Mka  Hathaway 

Bumpers  Halms 

Burdlck  Hruska 

Byrd,  Huddleston 
Harry  P.,  Jr.    Humphrey 
Byrd,  Robert  O.  Jackson 

Cannon  Javlts 

Case  Johnston 

Chllss  Kennedy 

Church  lAxalt 

CTark  Leahy 

Cranston  Long 

Culver  Magnuson 

Curtis  Manafield 

^a  Mathlas 

ISoBMnl^  UcCteUan 

Duifela  IfoOIure 

Taglainrt  uoOea 

jbttlaad  UeOovem 

n«iiln  Mctntyre 

V^Hig  Matealf 

Fofd  Mondala 


4S4  Ks.] 
Morgan 


NATS— 0 


Muskla 
Nelsaa 

Nuna 

Packwood 

Pastora 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proimlre 

Randolph 

RiblooS 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUllamL. 
Spaikman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
StevMison 
Stona 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunaar 
Welcker 
WUllams 
Toimg 


WOT  VOnNO— 6 
BudUey  HbUlngs  Montoya 

Hart.  Philip  A.  Inouja  steonls 

Ibe  PRESZDINa  OFFICER.  Two- 
tblrds  of  tbe  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  In  the  i^Brmative,  the 
resolutkm  of  ratificaUon  is  agreed  to 


CON-VEXnON  ON  THB  PBEVSimON  AN0  PrMUR. 
MINT  or  CBIMES  AGAIKST  INTKKNATIONAU.T 
PSOTECTKD    PERSONS 

The  resolution  of  ratification  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resoh>ed,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  Crimes  Against  Internationally  Pro- 
tected Persons,  Including  Diplomatic  Agents 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  December  14,  1973,  and  signed  In 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
December  28, 1973  (Ex.  L,  93-2) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  wm  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification  on 
Executive  L  (93d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  Con- 
venUon  on  the  Prevention  and  of  Crimes 
Agatost  Internationally  Protected  Per- 
sons? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  navs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

^u^:^^^^"^  ^-  ^^^D.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGs) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montota>  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  lN'>trsnt> ,  is  sbsent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart>,  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
is  necessarily  absoit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  ot 
nays  0.  as  follows: 
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Abouresk 
Allen 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

BeUmon 

Bentsen 

Bldaa 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bumpen 

Butdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
]3yrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Ciihrer    - 
Curtis    ' 
Dole 

Domenlci 
Durun 
Sac^eton 
Bastland 
Fannla 
Pong 
Pord 


TSA8— 94 

Gatn 
Glenn 
Gold  water 
Gram 
Grlffla 
Hansen 
Hart,  Oary 
Hartke 
Hfukall 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
.  Jackson 
JavlU 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mahsfield 
Mathlas 
MoOleUan 
McClure 
MeOee 
McGovero 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Moodale 

NATB-O 


Morgan 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastors 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prosmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Both 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUiiam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
WUllams 
Toung 


NOT  VOTING— 6 

Buckley  HoUlnga  Montoya 

Hart,  Philip  A.   Inouye  Stennis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing, have  voted  in  the  afOrmative,  Of 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 
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PROTOCOL  FOB  THE  CONTINUATION  IN  FOBCE  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREEMENT  OF 
ISeS,   AS  EXTENDED 

The  resolution  of  ratification  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Proto- 
col for  the  Continuation  In  Force  of  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  of  1968,  as  Ex- 
tended, adopted  by  tbe  International  Coffee 
Council  In  its  Resolution  Number  273  of 
September  26,  1974  (Ex.  B.  94-1). 

The  PRESIDING  OPPKTER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification  on 
Executive  B,  94th  Congress,  1st  sessi(Hi, 
Pi-otocol  for  the  Continuation  in  Force 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
of  1968,  as  Extended? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tlie  r<^. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  (Tandlna 
(Mr.  HoLLiNcs)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mi*.  Montoya)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
ofQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  naj-s  resulted — yeas  94. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  456  Ex.j 
*  TEAS— 94 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Btunpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
CJhurch 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Durkln 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Fong 
Pord 


Gam 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hart,  Gary 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McCleUan 
McCHure 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale    ' 
NAYS— 0 


Morgan 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prosmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUllamL. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
S>-mlnston 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
WUllams 
Young 


NOT  VOTING- 6 

Buckley  Hollings  Montoya 

Hart,  PhUlp  A.    Inouye  Stennis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

ACREEMENT  WITH  THE  FEDERATIVE  REPUBLIC  OF 

KtAOL  coNORNnra  sqamcp 

The  resolution  of  ratification  was  read 
as  follows: 


Resolved,  (Two- thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  oonaent  to  tha  rattflcattoa  of  the 
Agreement  between  the  Oovemment  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Ooyem- 
ment  of  the  Federative  Republic  of  BrazU 
concerning  shrimp,  with  an  agreed  minute 
and  a  related  exchange  of  notes  concerning 
interim  undertakings,  signed  at  Brasilia  on 
March  14,  1975  (Ex.  D,  94-1). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is,  WiU  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
.sent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification  on 
Executive  D,  94th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
Agi-eeraent  with  the  Federative  Republic 
of  Brazil  Concerning  Shrimp? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Illative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Soutli  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLrNGs),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  iMi*.  Buckley)  , 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


(Rollcall  Vote  No. 

457  Ex.j 

VKAS— 94 

Abourezk 

Gam 

Morgan 

Allen 

Glenn 

Moss 

Raker 

(jtoldwater 

Muskle 

BarOett 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Orlffln 

Nunn 

BeaU 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bdlmon 

Hart,  Gary 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Blden 

Haskell 

Pen 

Brock 

Hatfltid 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hruaka 

Riblooff 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Schwelter 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Scott, 

Case 

Johnston 

WUliam  L 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Church 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Curtis 

MansfiMd 

Symington 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Oomenici 

McCleUan 

Talmadge 

Durkin 

McCltue 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Tower 

Eastland 

McGovem 

Tunney 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Pong 

Metcalf 

WUMams 

Ford 

Mondale 

NAYS— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Buckley  Hollings  Montoya 

Hart,  PbUip  A.    Inouye  Stennis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
tliii-ds  of  the  Senators  present  and  votilng 
have  voted  in  the  affli-mative,  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CONVBNTIOK  ON  TBV  INTEaOOVERNMENTAL 
MARITIME     CONSULTATIVE     DROANIZATION 

Tlie  resolution  of  ratification  was  read 
as  follows:. 

Rcsclued,  (Two-thirds  of  the  Se;nators  pres- 
cut.coucurring  therelp).  That  the,  3enatfi,f^l- 
vise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Aracudmerits  to  Articles  lO,  16,  17,  IB,  20,  28. 
31  nud  32  of  the  Convention  on  the  Inter- 


Oovemmental  Maritime  ConsxUtatlve  Orga- 
nization, which  were  adopted  on  October  17, 
1974,  by  the  Assembly  of  the  mter-Govem- 
mental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
(IMCO)  at  Its  Fifth  Extraordinary  Session 
iield  at  London  from  October  16  to  18,  1974, 
(Ex.  P,  94-1). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification  on 
Executive  F.  94th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion. Amendments  to  Clertaln  Articles  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Maritime  Consultative  Organization? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings  •.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  <Mr.  Mon-toya)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  fm'ttier  annomice  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  iMi*.  Incuts)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  «Mr.  Hakt)  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Buckley ) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  i-esulted— yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall    Vote  No.  458  Ex.] 
YEAS— 94 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlci 
DurUn 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Fong 
Pord 


Cam 

Glenn 

Goldwaier 

c;  ravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart.  Gary 

Hartke 

Haskel! 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hniska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

JPVilE 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lftsait 

Leiihy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansiield 

Mathlas 

McCleUan 

McCiure 

McGee 

McOovern 

Mclnt.vre 

Metcalf 

Vfondale 

NAYS — 0 


Morgan 
Moes 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Tburmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
WUllams 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 6 

Buckley  Holhngs  Montoya 

Hart,  PhUip  A.   Inouye  Stennis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


NOMINATION  OP  MAJOR  GENERAL. 
SLAY  TO  BE  LIEUTENANT  GEN- 
ERAL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  vote  on  Calendar  No.  178. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomlnaticm  of  Major 
General  Alton  D.  Slay  to  be  Untenant 
General,  U.S.  Air  Force?  On  this  ques- 


umi 
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tion»  ttte  yeas  and  nays  have  beeo  or- 
derad,  and  tiM  dork  wffl  caU  tbe  roil. 

•ntmMttmi  aorirtaoft  lacislathre  deik 
praeaaded  to  caU  tbe  ran. 

Bfr.  PA0TORB.  Ifr.  Preeklent.  may  we 
have  onler?  We  cannot  hear  ttie  names. 

Tbe  FBSBUJINO  OVncSB.  The 
clok  Witt  mepand  and  the  Seoata  vffl 

be  la  Older.  8enatoz>  will  take  thehr  seats 
and  eeaae  talktag. 

The  aeemd  avlstant  legUative  deik 
resooed  and  cancladed  the  call  of  the 
raiL 

Ifr.  BOBKEtT  C.  BYSD.  I  announce 
that  ttie  Saaator  from  Sooth  Cazolhia 
(Mr.  HoLums),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexioo  (Mr.  Moktota)  ,  are  neces- 
aari^ahaent. 

I  fnxttur  announce  that  the  Senator 
fRMB  Hawaii  (Mr.  laoim)  is  absent  on 
oOelal  toualneM. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Bfiebisan  (Mr.  Bait),  and  the  Senator 
from  MlMlaripid  (Mr.  Smnns),  are  ab- 
sent becaose  of  mness. 

Mr.  ORifVliC.  I  anncunee  that  tbe 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Boonsr) . 
and  the  amator  fhan  OWo  (Mr.  Tan) , 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  49, 
nays  4S,  aa  folows : 


LECHBLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectbm,  the  Senate  win  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business.  The 
Senator  from  BContana  is  recognised. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  Pnsklent.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Soiator  from 
Minnesota. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  28»— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
AND  ZIONISM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  reported 
this  morning  by  the  Ckunmittee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  Senate  Resolution  288, 
relating  to  the  United  Nations  and  Zion- 
ism, together  with  a  list  of  oosponsors, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  the  res- 
olution reported? 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
readasfoUows: 


(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  459  Ex. 
TEAS— 49 


Allen 

Baker 

Barttett 

BaUmon 

Brock 

BuuipaiB 

Bonllck 

Byrd, 

Byrd.  a 

Cannon 

ChUea 

Ciutta 

Dole 

Domeniei 

Eastland 

Fannin 


Abouresk 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bentaen 

Bidan 

Brooke 

Caaa 

Churcli 

Olartc 

Cranston 

CulTar 

Durkln 

Eaelaton 

Oravd 

Hartke 


Pong 

Oam 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 

Orlllln 

Rart,Oary 
Helms 
Jr.    Hruska 
C.  Jackson 
Johnston* 
Lazalt 
Long 
McClellan 
McCIure 
IfcOae 
McOoTem 

NATS— 43 

HaakeU 

Hataeld 

Hathaway 

Huddlaston 

Humptarey 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

iMhy 

Magnuson 

Mansaeld 

Mclntyre 
ICetcaU 
aiondale 
Muskie 


Morgan 
Uoea 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Percy 

Randolph 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUiiamL. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stemis 
Symington 
Talmadge 
TbuzmoBtf 
Tower 
Toimg 


Nelsoa 

PackwDod 

Pearsosi 

PeU 

Prazmire 

BlblooS 

Both 

Schweiker 

Stevenson 

Stona 

Tunney 

Weicker 

WiUiama 


AN8WBRED  "PBE8ENT" 1 

Foad 
NOT  VOTOTO— 7 
Bucklejr  Inouya  Taft 

Hart.  Philip  A.   Montoya 
HoUings  Staanis 

So  the  nominatkm  was  coBfirmed 
Mr.  THUBMOIIIX  Mr.  Fxcaident,  I 
move  to  recooBUer  tba  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  conflnned. 

Mr.  OBIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  taMe.  »l«i.UiU 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  OMgglK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
I?!!r^5HL?2f?^  ***^  **>•  President 
2iS*-2^,??^**  immediately  no- 
«■•«  «f  tlw  coedfaination  o(  thfe  nora- 


1^ 

A£T>. 


OFFICER  (Mr.  Lsz- 
objeetion,  ft  is  so  ordered. 


j  Resolution  Relating  to  the  United 
1  Nations  and  Zionism 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  founder 
of  the  United  Nations  OrganizaUon,  has  a 
fundamental  Interest  in  promoting  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  for  which  that  organi- 
zation was  created;  and 

Whereas  in  article  l  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  the  piirpases  of  the  United 
Nations  are  stated  to  be : 

"To  develop  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions baaed  on  req>ect  for  the  princlpla  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  to  take  other  appropa-iate  measures 
to  strengthen  universal  peaoe; 

"To  achieve  International  co-operation  in 
solving  international  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  ciiltural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing res|wct  tar  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental fMedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  reUglon;  and 

"To  be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the  actions 
of  nations  In  the  attainment  of  these  com- 
mon •ads.";  and 

Whereas  sstdi  purposes  are  threatened  with 
being  nulUfled  and  subverted  by  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Third  <tommitt€e  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1976,  which  rea<duUon  wrongfully 
assocUtes  and  equates  Zionism  with  racism 
and  raeUl  dlscilminatton.  as  was  pointed  out 
so  wen  by  tbe  United  SUtes  represenUtlve 
to  the  Third  Committee,  when  he  said:  "Un- 
der the  gutse  of  a  program  to  eliminate  rac- 
ism, the  XTnltad  Nations  is  at  the  point  of 
offlclaUy  eiukmlng  anti-Semitism,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  virulent  forms  of  racism 
imawn  to  human  history.":  Now,  therefore, 

Do  lb 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
strongly  condemns  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Third  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions OenM«I  Assembly  on  October  17,  1976, 
in  lliat  said  resbhxtlon  wrongfully  associates 
and  aqnatea  Zionism  with  racism  and  racial 
dlscrlmlnatton;  and  urges  the  United  Nations 
Oaneral  Aaaembly  to  disapprove  that  said 
resotutioD.  U  and  when  it  U  presented  for  a 
vote  before  that  body. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideratiwi  of 
therescdutkn? 

Mr.  AIXEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
obJectkMi  to  the  resolution.  I  concur  in 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  cospon- 
sors  be  added.  There  aro  some  25  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  and  all  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  be  joined. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  name  be  included  as  a 

COSPOD&OT. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  frcan 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nuhn),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bdmpkrs)  also  asked  to  be 
added  on,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HvoaLcsTON).  the  Soiator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  .  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglcxom) 
and  senators  Aukn,  Taucabge,  Heucs! 
and  Mo^i^AN^  will  be  "fltl^  as  coepon 
sors  alongwHErthf^sewhp'i^on  thelKr- 

The  PRESIDING~OrflCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  list  of  cosponsors  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 288,  Zionism  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Humphrey,  Brock,  Javlts,  RlblooIT,  Case, 
Jackson,  Bentsen,  Hugh  Scott.  ChUes. 
Stone. 

Allen,  Baker,  Bayh,  BeaU,  Biden.  Brooke, 
Robt.  Byrd,  Church,  Cranston,  Dole 

Domeniei,  PhUlp  Hart,  HaskeU,  Inouyei 
Johnston,  Kennedy,  Leahy,  Magnu- 
son, McGee,  McOovem. 

Mclntyre,  Metcalf,  Mondale,  Nelson, 
Packwood,  Percy,  Proxmlre,  Schweiker, 
Stevenson,  Talmadge,  Titnney,  WU- 
Ilams. 

Huddleston,  Nunn,  Bumpers,  Symlng. 
ton,  Cannon,  Eagleton,  Muskie,  Helms, 
Burdlck,  McCLellan,  Ifontoya,  and 
Weicker. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  need  for  any  long  and  extended 
discussion  or  debate  on  this.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  through  its 
representatives  at  the  United  Nations  has 
made  it  very  clear  that  we  take  strong 
exception  to  the  vote  in  the  Social,  Hu- 
manitarian and  Cultural  Committee  <rf 
the  United  Nations  on  the  Issue  of  Zion- 
ism. We  say  It  is  a  stain  on  that  wotld 
body  and  represents  a  fundamental  set- 
back to  the  worldwide  struggle  against 
racism. 

Ihe  committee's  condemnation  of 
Zionism  by  a  vote  of  70  to  29  with  27 
abstentions  marks  a  grave  developnmit 
in  the  politiclzation  of  an  organization 
dedicated  to  peace  and  human  under- 
standing. 

The  attack  on  Zionism  was  a  crude  de- 
vice to  confuse  issues  which  affect  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  To  condemn  Zion- 
ism is  to  condemn  a  central  philosophical 
thrust  in  modem  Jewish  thought.  The 
idea  of  a  Jewish  homeland  as  a  haven 
free  of  persecution  and  oppression  was 
a  concept  first  endorsed  by  Presldeui: 
Truman  and  subsequently  supported  by 
his  successors.  It  is  an  idea  that  my 
father  supported  as  a  member  of  the 
South  Dakota  legislature.  It  is  an  idea 
to  which  I  have  been  devoted  since  before 
I  entered  active  politics.  I  support  Israel 
because  It  is  a  small  democracy  which 
has  consistently  struggled  for  the  free- 
dom of  its  people. 

I  am  grievously  distressed  that  the 
concept  of  a  Jewish  homeland  is  now 
being  questioned  In  the  United  Natlims 
27  years  after  its  fotmdlng,  Mteeover, 
Zionism  as  a  concept  Is  linked  by  the 
enemies  of  Israel  to  the  issue  of  racism. 
Zionism  is  not  a  racist  philosophy.  To  say 
that  it  is  perverts  the  truth  and  weakens 
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ttiose  m  this  countiy  and  around  the 
world  who  are  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  forms  of  racism  in  national 
and  international  life.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  it  was  Israel  that  had  one  of  the 
most  extensive  programs  in  agricultural 
and  rural  assistance  in  Africa  before  Af- 
rican States  were  forced  to  bi-eak  rela- 
tions witii  it.  Israel  is  not  a  racist  state 
in  thought  or  in  deed.  It  is  not  a  state 
that  discriminates  on  the  basis  of  race  as 
some  members  of  the  UJ^.  do. 

It  is  indeed  sad  that  the  United  Nations 
has  taken  this  action  against  a  member 
state  which  has  evei-y  right  to  exist  and 
to  be  free  of  persecution  in  this  world 
body.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Uie  vote  in 
the  Social,  Himianltarlan  and  Cultural 
Committee  will  be  reversed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  All  those  states  who  rec- 
ognize and  cherish  freedom  will  refuse 
to  be  party  to  this  destructive  act.  All 
those  states  who  view  the  U.N.  as  a  body 
where  disputes  are  settled  rather  tlian 
exacerbated  will  refuse  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  resolution.  As  I  have  said  before, 
the  American  people  and  their  represent- 
atives in  Congress  will  not  sit  back  as 
Israel  is  attacked  and  vlllfled  on  ground- 
less bases.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  dis- 
putes in  the  Middle  East  which  may  be 
the  subject  of  future  negotiations.  Until 
these  negotiations  occur,  the  peace  will 
be  endangered  by  these  unfair  and  di:> 
tasteful  attacks  on  a  U.N.  member  state 
and  its  people. 

By  the  number  of  cosponsors  who  have 
ah-eady  indicated  their  desire  to  be  as- 
sociated with  this  resolution,  which  calls 
upon  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly to  resist  this  motion  and  this 
resolution  of  the  committee,  to  disap- 
prove of  that  resolution.  I  know  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  put  itself  on  record  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolution  of  the  Social,  Hu- 
manitarian and  Cultural  Ccmimittee  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  ask  the  (gen- 
eral Assembly  to  support  tlie  charter. 

Several  Senators.  Vote,  vote,  vote! 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  a  point  of  fact,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  a  compar- 
able resolution  sponsored  by  the  major- 
ity leader,  Mr.  O'Neill,  which  has  sev- 
eral hundred  cosponsors. 

Mr.  PERCrsr.  Mr.  President,  a  news 
agency  in  Baghdad  last  week  reported 
that  Arab  diplomacy  had  achieved  "a 
new  political  triumph"  when  a  U.N.  com- 
mittee passed  a  draft  resolution  defining 
Zionism  as  a  fonn  of  racism. 

I  think  this  is  a  dangerous  misinter- 
pretation for  those  Arab  governments 
whose  representatives  actively  lobbied 
for  passage  of  the  resolution.  Surely  they 
themselves  must  realize  that  the  Arab- 
Third  World  bloc  was  seriously  spUt  over 
this  issue.  As  an  example  of  this,  a  dozen 
Afiican  governments  which  routinely 
support  the  Arab  cause  felt  that  this 
resolution  was  so  devoid  of  moral  and 
legal  justification  that  they  could  not 
vote  for  it. 

It  is  my  own  strong  belief  that  ttie 
Ar^  governments  which  lobbied  for  this 
resolution  were  ideally  lobbying  against 
the  Sinai  agreement  which  has  set  In 
motion  a  process  of  conciliation  between 


Israel  and  Egypt  for  which  some  Arab 
States  are  not  yet  prepared.  The  i-esolu- 
tion  is  meant  to  perpetuate  the  hostiUty 
between  the  Arab  world  and  Israel  at  a 
time  when  one  Ai-ab  State,  to  its  credit, 
has  sought  to  diminish  this  hostility  and 
work  toward  a  peaceful  resolution  of  dif- 
ferences with  Israel. 

Surely  the  calculated  definition  of 
Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism  is  not  meant 
to  be  taken  literally,  because  it  is  an 
absuid  formulation. 

For  myself,  I  can  only  view  this  defini- 
tion and  the  resolution  which  embodies 
it  as  very  sad.  It  is  sad  that  the  United 
Nations  has  become  so  politicized  that  a 
resolution  of  this  sort  can  be  passed 
even  in  committee.  It  is  sad  that  some 
governments  will  use  such  a  resolution 
to  strike  a  political  blow  at  Isi-ael  just 
at  a  time  when  the  Sinai  accord  has 
given  us  reason  for  hope  and  optimism 
tliat,  at  long  last,  progress  is  being  made 
in  resolving  the  Mideast  dispute. 

It  is  saddest  that  this  action  at  the 
United  Nations  is  such  an  unfriendly  act 
toward  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Jewish  people,  wherever  they  live,  who 
have  seen  in  the  creation  and  success  of 
the  State  of  Israel  the  answer  to  an  age- 
old  di'eam  and  the  achievement  of  a 
refuge  for  Jews  denied  full  freedom  else- 
where in  the  world. 

As  one  who  seeks  justice  for  botli  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  States,  I  deeply  regret 
tlie  promulgation  of  this  resolution 
which  is  so  patently  unjust.  I  iu*ge  the 
goveiTunents  which  gave  their  support 
to  this  resolution  in  committee  to  recon- 
sider their  action  before  it  is  considei-ed 
in  plenary  session,  because  it  is  counter- 
productive for  Mideast  peace,  it  is  harm- 
ful to  the  United  Nations,  and  it  is  in- 
sulting to  the  Jewish  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  add  their  names  as  cosixm- 
sors  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  288)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agi'eed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHERY.  I  mo\'e  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  (Calendar  un- 
der Department  of  State,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  witli  the  exception  already 
noted,  that  the  nominations  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confbmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  tlie  confinnation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(All  nominations  confirmed  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  a  career  minister. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  State. 


NOMINATION  OF  HELMUT  SONNEN- 
FELDT, OF  MARYLAND,  TO  BE  A 
CAREER  MU'flSTER  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  a  career  minister  of  tl:p 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant,  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  VOTE  TO  OCCCa  AT  2  P.M.  TO- 
MORROW OIC  XCMUJATIOK  OF  HELMUT 
SOmreNTELDT      TO     BE      A      CAKEER      MIITISTEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  noniination  occur  at  the  hour  of 
2  p.m.  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  UMITUCC  DLBATE  OM  NOIUNATION  Or 
HELMTTT  SON.NENrEl.DT  TO  BE  A  CAREER 
MINISTER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on 
the  pending  nomination  not  go  beyond 
the  hour  of  4  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER      DESICNATTXC      THE      CONTROL      OF      TIME   ,, 
FOR     DEBATE     ON      XO^UX.^TION     OF      HELMUT 
SONNENFELDT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  majority 
leader  or  whomever  he  may  desigiutte. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BBUI8. 1  thank  the  diatlncuifihed 
maJorMy  lat&tr  for  his  cooperation  in 
sendlnv  fotth  all  of  the  nominations  for 
Foreign  Service  officers  except  tliat  In- 
'.-olTlnc  ifr.  Helmut  Ekuinenfeldt. 

Mr.  Prestdent,  on  July  15,  the  President 
sent  the  nominations  of  dtfit  Pta^gn 
Service  oOeers  jmd  one  Foreisn  Service 
infoncatlon  oOloer  to  the  Smate  for 
conflrmatkm  as  Career  Ministers  and  Ca- 
reer Minister  for  Information,  respec- 
tive. On  July  30.  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  reported  eight  of  the 
nine  nnniln0wi,  and  el^it  of  them  have 
just  been  etiblbmed  by  this  body. 

At  that  point,  a  number  of  dlstorbing 
facts  came  to  my  attention.  It  appeared 
that  the  pctsident  of  the  American  For- 
eign Sarvloe  Assoelatioii  had  written  to 
the  Vtamgn  IMation*  CMnmtttee  before 
the  names  were  reported,  asking  to  tes- 
tify wHh  retard  to  the  promotion  date 
and  to  Irregularities  In  the  procedures 
associated  vlth  IL  As  Is  weU  known. 
AFSA  Is  the  <rfBcial  employee  organiza- 
tion of  Hbm  norelgn  Service  and  repre- 
asnts  tbo  iBtstoito  of  tho  members  of  the 
PoMgn  SwvfM.  Ibe  imaident  of  APSA 
received  no  reply  to  his  request 

It  is  noteworldiy  that  the  preliminair 
screening  of  the  candidates  for  Career 
Minister  was  done  by  a  board  that  in- 
cluded the  former  staff  director  of  the 
Foreign  RelatlMis  CommiUee,  Dr.  Carl 
BCarcy. 

At  that  pointy  I  asked  the  leadership 
that  the  nominations  be  held  at  the  desk 
until  tlM  truth  or  falsity  of  certain  facts 
could  be  ascertained.  A  k^  clement  was 
the  president  ol  APBA's  assertion  that 
AFBA  bad  DO  record  that  the  mexnber- 
ship  of  the  Career  Minister  Review  Board 
was  drawn  from  a  pool  of  names  pre- 
vtously  submitted  to  APBA  under  the 
tenns  of  a  contractual  agreemei^  dated 
Juno  29,  IMS.  If  this  wcie  so.  then  it 
would  be  clear  that  the  procedures  lead- 
ing to  the  nnminatiops  wsre  improper. 

At  this  point,  the  August  xcoess  of  con- 
gress Intervened.  On  September  2S,  Mr. 
Nicholas  A.  Vdlotes.  Special  Assistant 
for  Employee  Uimagement  Rdattons  at 
the  State  Dsiiartment,  responded  to 
AFBA,  and  admitted  that  0ie  names  for 
the  Career  ICnlster  Review  Board  had 
not  been  drawn  from  a  list  previously 
sokmlttad  to  AFBA.  However.  BCr.  VeU- 
otes  asserted  that  the  Career  Mlnlstn 
Review  Board  was  not  a  selsetlan  boaxd 
wlttiln  the  purview  of  the  APBA/State 
agreemmt  of  June  29.  1973,  since  this 
particular  board  had  been  established  by 
the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  and  not 
tile  Department  of  State. 

m  my  opinion,  Oils  was  a  very  disturb- 
ing contention.  On  October  2, 1  wrote  to 
the  SeeretaiT  of  State,  Dr.  Klsstager, 
outlining  a  number  of  qnestions  that 
arose  from  ttae  VieOotee  eorrespondenee. 
Under  date  of  October  11,  the  Secretary 
responded  to  me. 

EOs  response  outlined  a  situation 
which,  frankly,  is  even  more  dublotis 
than  had  been  prevkmriy  evident. 

But  tbere  is  a  very  strange  olrcum- 
stanee  eonaected  with  ttie  Secretaire 
letter.  AMhough  dated  October  II,  H  was 
hand  iuMvusd  to  my  Wasfataigten  efliee 
on  the  sfterauou  of  October  14,  during 
the   Columbus   Day   recess.   I   was  in 
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Raleigh  that  day.  When  I  opened  the 
Raleigh  Times  that  afternoon,  brtiold,  it 
carried  a  column  by  Evans  and  Novak 
which  made  it  clear  that  Evans  and 
Novak  had  had  access  to  the  Secretaryls 
reply  before  that  rei^y  was  even  dtilvered 
to  my  office  In  Washington. 

In  his  reply,  the  Secretary  rejects  the 
implication  that  thwe  was  any  political 
manipulation  involved  In  the  prc»notion 
list.  Yet  his  very  reply  Is  compromised 
by  the  crudest  l^pe  of  political  manipu- 
lation rampant  in  Washington,  the 
highly  selective  "leak"  to  favored  re- 
porters. It  is  Interesting  that  that  par- 
ticular Evans  and  Novak  cohnnn  was 
published  in  North  Carolina,  but  It  did 
not  run  in  Washington,  DC.  It  is  also 
interesting  that  one  of  tiie  dubious  nom- 
inations on  the  promotion  list  has  been 
Investigated  for  leaktag  confidential  In- 
formation In  a  series  of  Incidents  going 
back  to  19S4. 

The  contents  of  the  Secretary's  letter, 
however,  is  more  significant  than  what 
was  done  with  it.  Pdr  In  the  letter  he 
affliins  that  the  promotion  procedure  for 
the  upper  two  classes  of  the  Foreign 
Service— that  is,  that  of  Career  Minister 
and  Career  Ambassador— is  different 
from  the  procedure  for  the  first  el^t 
classes. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  find  any  statu- 
tory basis  for  this  distinction. 

In  the  statutes  (22  XT.S.C.  861),  the 
Foreign  Service  is  one  of  six  divisions  of 
personnel  under  the  law.  The  Foreign 
Service  itself  is  also  divided: 

Than  aliaU  b«  ten  claaseB  of  Foreign  Serr- 
ice  offloen,  tncliuUng  tbe  olaaaes  of  career 
ambassador  and  of  career  minister  (22  T7BC 
887). 

The  law  treats  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  all  10  classes  in  the  same 
way.  There  Is  no  dlstinctitm  in  the  meth- 
od of  appointment;  all  10  classes  ate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
(22  \JAXi.  901  and  90«>. 

In  the  statutes  on  promotion,  no  dis- 
tinction Is  made  between  the  upper  two 
classes  and  the  lower  eight  In  22  UJ3.C. 
991,  we  find  that: 

AU  pmnotlana  of  Foreign  Service  c^Bcen 
abaU  be  made  by  the  President,  in  aocacd- 
•DM  With  aucb  ngiilatlDns  as  he  may  pre- 
■ortbe.  by  ^>pointment  to  a  hlgber  claaa,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate. Promotions  shall  lie  by  selection  on  the 
basis  of  merit. 


Once  again  we  read  "the  performance 
of  Foreign  Service  officers,"  net  nhe  per- 
formance ot  Fnctgn  Service  oMcers  on 
to  claes  1."  And  again,  "the  promotion 
of  Tvn^sn  Service  offieers,"  not,  "the 
promotitm  of  TxunAKa  Service  officers  un 
to  class  1."  *^ 

There  Is  nothing  In  here  about  class  1 
or  class  2  oe  any  class.  Yet  the  Secretary 
wrote  to  me  on  October  11  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  act  provides  fw  the  estab- 
lishment of  selectim  boards  "with  re- 
gard to  the  promotion  of  Foreign  Service 
officers  up  to  class  1." 

Mr.  President,  In  my  judgment,  if  the 
Secretary  uses  the  authority  Invested  In 
tmder  this  statute,  ^ementary  princlito 
of  f  ahuess  and  law  require  that  he  exer- 
cise that  authority  uniformly.  He  acts 
for  one  class,  he  should  act  for  all,  or  he 
is  denying  equal  protection  and  due  proc- 
ess for  every  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
passes  through  the  selection  boards. 

Now  what  authority  does  the  Secre- 
tary cite  for  making  this  false  distinc- 
tion? He  cites  22  U.S.C.  Wi.  wMch  says: 
The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of  lec- 
ommendatlons  made  by  the  Board  of  tbe 
Foreign  Service,  from  time  to  time  furnish 
the  President  with  the  names  of  I^>reign 
Service  officers  qualified  for  H>potntment  to 
the  class  of  career  amhawnntor  and  tbe  claw 
of  career  minister  together  with  pertinent 
information  about  sudb  officers,  but  no  per- 
son  shall  be  appointed  Into  tbe  class  of 
career  minister  who  has  not  been  appointed 
to  serve  as  a  chief  of  mission  or  appointed 
or  assigned  to  serve  In  a  position  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  is  of  com- 
parable Importance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  from  the 
statutes  on  prcanotion.  but  from  tbe 
statutes  on  appointment.  Procedurally, 
there  is  nothing  here  which  is  incm- 
slstent  with  the  promotica  statute  we 
have  already  examined,  22  U.S.C.  993.  In 
902,  we  read,  again: 

The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basts  of  rec- 
ommendatloDfl  made  by  the  Board  of  tbe 
Foreign  Service,  from  Ume  to  time  funtish 
tbe  President  with  the  names  of  Toniga 
Service  officers  qualified  for  appointment, 
etc. 

In  993.  we  read:    i 

The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  estabhab, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  tbe  I^Nreign 
Service,  selection  boards  .  .  .  and  upon  tbe 
basis  of  their  findings,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  for 
the  promotion  of  Foreign  Service  officers. 


If  we  read  carefully,  we  see  the  plu-ase 
"Foreign  Swvice  officers."  We  do  not  see 
"Foreign  Serviee  officers  up  to  class  1." 
Indeed,  the  law  is  q>eciflc:  "All  promo- 
tions of  Foreign  Service  officers."  And 
further,  "pramotitm  shall  be  by  selection 
Ml  the  basis  of  merit." 

Now  "selection  on  tbe  basis  of  merit" 
Is  a  phrase  that  does  not  In  itself  pro- 
vide tbe  procedure  for  promotion,  lliat 
procedure  is  spelled  out  two  sections  fur- 
ther down  in  tbe  law,  in  22  U.8.C.  993 : 

The  Secretary  is  authcclaed  to  eetabiUli, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  selection  l>oards  to  evaluate  the  per- 
formance at  Foreign  Service  officers,  and 
upon  the  basis  of  their  flnHirig^  the  Seci*- 
tiiry  shall  make  recommendations  to  ttie 
President  for  the  promotion  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers. 


The  two  statutes  must  be  read  to- 
gether if  they  are  going  to  make  any 
sense.  One  calls  for  the  "recommenda- 
tions" of  the  Board  of  the  Fbrelgn  Serv- 
ice, tbe  other  calls  for  the  "advice"  ctf 
the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service.  The 
Secretary  then  sends  the  names  which 
result  from  this  process  to  the  President. 
The  only  differences  are  that  902  pro- 
vides minimum  qualifications  tot  the 
c^ass  of  Career  Minister,  while  993  spectf- 
ieaUy  sets  up  selection  boards  for  "the 
promotion  of  Foreign  Service  officers." 
The  simple  Intent  of  the  law  seems  to 
be  that  every  class,  that  is  all  10  classes, 
must  pass  through  statutory  seleeticn 
boards.  If  the  Board  <rf  the  Fbreign 
Service  has  some  special  function  to  per- 
form for  the  classes  of  career  minister 
and  career  ambassador.  It  Is  simply  to 
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review  the  work  of  the  statutory  selec- 
tion boards  for  tbose  classes.  It  is  at 
Ijest  a  final  iwlew;  it  is  more  likely 
superfluous. 

But  according  to  the  Secretary's  let- 
ter, the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service 
has  its  own  nonstatutory  advisory  unit, 
the  Careor  Minister  Review  Board, 
whose  work  is  "parallel"  to  the  work  of 
the  selection  boards  on  the  first  eight 
classes. 

Mr.  President,  is  work  of  the  Career 
Minister  Review  Board  really  parallel? 
If  we  examine  the  process,  it  seems  to 
function  like  a  selection  board.  For  ex- 
ample, this  year  It  took  a  list  of  22  candi- 
dates and  cut  them  down  to  8  nomi- 
nees. It  is  really  performing  "selection  on 
the  basis  of  merit,"  to  quote  22  U.S.C.  991. 
Yet  the  Secretary  boldly  says  in  his  letter 
that  the  Career  Minister  Review  Board 
is  not  guided  by  objective  published 
guidelines  in  its  selection  process. 

The  Secretary  writes : 

In  fact,  the  Career  Minister  Review  Board 
receives  no  specific  precepts  from  the  De- 
partment, or  from  the  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service  to  which  alone  it  answers. 

Are  we  supposed  to  believe  that  such 
a  process  is  objective,  and  imtalnted  by 
the  wishes  of  the  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service?  Is  It  not  rather  likely  that  the 
Board  dictates  to  the  Career  Minister 
Review  Board  whom  It  wants  on  the 
list?  Is  it  not  at  least  possible?  Such  a 
Board  cannot  make  an  objective  judg- 
ment when  it  is  tied  to  the  Board  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  "to  which  alone  it 
answers." 

Mr.  President,  such  a  procedure  was 
never  intended.  Indeed,  even  when  the 
Career  Minister  Review  Board  was  set 
up  as  the  creature  of  the  Board  of  the 
Foreign  Serviee  by  State  Department 
R^CulaUons,  the  regulations  themselves 
said— at  M7.2: 

In  making  Its  recommendations,  the  Career 
Minister  Review  Board  shall  be  guided  by 
the  qualifications  prescribed  for  career  min- 
ister as  incorporated  in  the  published  Pre- 
cepts furnished  the  most  recent  Selection 
Board  considering  Foreign  Service  officers  of 
Class  1. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
the  Secretary's  accoimt  of  his  steward- 
ship over  the  Career  Minister  Review 
Board  Is  dhrectiy  contradictory  to  the 
established  regulations.  The  Secretary 
says  one  thing,  the  regulations  say  some- 
thing quite  different.  It  very  much  ap- 
pears as  though  the  Secretary  has  no 
notion  of  having  an  Independent  promo- 
tion procedure  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  of  the  regu- 
lations Is  most  Important.  The  State  De- 
partment dalles  that  It  has  any  con- 
tractual obligation  with  AFSA  whatso- 
ever as  to  the  regulatt<ms.  It  makes  this 
assertion  because  the  basis  ot  the  "pre- 
cepts" or  guidelines  was  negotiated  in  the 
same  contract  wltti  AFSA  tai  which  State 
agreed  to  provide  AFSA  with  lists  of 
names  from  which  would  be  drawn  the 
selection  boards.  The  Department  of 
State  admitted  that  it  has  not  submitted 
such  lists  with  regard  to  the  Career  Min- 
ister Review  Board;  therefore,  the  De- 
partment of  State  must  argue  that  it  has 
no  obligation  with  AFSA  either  as  re- 
gards name  Usts  oe  guUMhies. 
CXXI 3142— Part  aS 


What  it  comes  down  to  is  a  process 
tdatantly  c«ien  to  political  manipulation. 
with  hapdp'"^*«<  review  boards  answer- 
able only  to  the  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  five  ol  the  eight 
n<Hninees  are  associates  of  the  Secretary. 
But  perhaps  It  is  not. 

Perhaps  it  is  all  something  that  grew 
up  higgledy-piggledy  as  the  prestige 
ranks  were  added  to  the  career  concept. 
Perhaps  the  procedure  has  never  been 
examined  carefully. 

Yet  to  this  date  there  is  no  substantive 
grievance  procedure  under  law  for  For- 
eign Service  officers  who  are  betrayed  by 
the  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  very  affecting 
that  an  unfair  labor  complaint  has  been 
filed  against  the  Secretary  because  of 
this  promotion  list.  It  has  been  filed  by 
Mi-s.  Cj'nthia  Thomas,  an  employee  of 
the  Department  whose  husband  was  a 
tragic  victim  of  an  unfair  promotion 
system. 

I  hope  tliat  Mrs.  Thomas'  complaint 
will  be  the  occasion  for  a  complete  re- 
examination of  all  these  procedmres. 

One  place  to  start  would  be  to  bring 
the  upper  two  classes  of  career  minister 
and  career  ambassador  under  the 
statutoi7  selection  board  process  as  the 
law  provides,  yet  which  has  never  been 
implemented  by  the  Department  of  State. 

On  October  24, 1  received  a  reply  to  my 
most  recent  letter  to  the  Secretary 
signed  by  Deputy  Secretary  Robert  S. 
Ingevsoll.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Ingersoll  is 
singularly  insensitive  to  the  hasic  issues 
involved. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  and  his  Deputy,  the  Evans  and 
Novak  colunm  pnblidied  in  the  Raleigh 
Times  of  October  14.  and  the  complaint 
of  Mrs.  C^thia  Thomas  be  printed  in 
the  Recobd  at  the  conclusion  ot  my  re- 
marks as  Exhibit  1.     

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  a^iects  to  this  prmnotion  slate,  the 
method  of  prcnnotion,  and  the  result.  I 
think  that  everyone  acknowledges  that 
the  Foreign  Service  was  created  to 
develop  a  career  system  of  highly  com- 
petent Individuals,  strongly  motivated, 
and  dedicated  to  iM^fesEdonalism.  To 
this  end,  the  ranks  of  the  Foreign  Service 
are  rigidly  pruned  every  year  so  that 
only  the  most  able  are  retained  and 
raised  to  higher  rank.  The  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, unlike  Civil  Service  and  other 
bureaucratic  Institutions,  Is  based  upon 
merit  promotions  and  is  frankly  analo- 
gous to  the  career  ofllcer  system  of  the 
mlUtary.  Indeed,  for  this  reason,  those 
who  serve  In  the  Foreign  Service  are 
known  as  "officers,"  and  their  assign- 
ments are  called  "tours  of  duty." 

The  iH-omotlon  system  of  the  Foreign 
Service  was  also  developed  vpoa  the  mili- 
tary analogy,  and  for  good  reason.  Just 
as  military  officers  often  serve  abroad  in 
difficult  and  unpleasant  circumstances, 
so  too  the  Foreign  Serviee  oflleer  rep- 
resents his  country  la  every  country 
under  the  sun.  He  te  separated  from  his 
cSoee  relatives,  his  friends,   h*-  i^t've 


surroundings.  More  important,  he  is 
often  separated  from  the  immediate 
presence  of  his  high  superiors  and  those 
who  have  the  power  to  affect  the  future 
of  his  career. 

In  more  typically  bureaucratic  institu- 
tions. In-fighting,  maneuvering,  and 
favor-seeking  are  characteristic  of  office 
or  agency  politics.  Personal  associations, 
job  assignments,  and  close  affinity  with 
the  decision-makers  are  often  powerful 
elements  in  the  advancement  of  careers. 
But  the  Foreign  Service  is  supposed  to 
be  different.  The,  statutes  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  lay  out  a  promotion  system 
that  is  supposed  to  be  impartial,  to  rec- 
ognize merit,  and  to  encourage  Foreign 
Service  officers  to  leave  the  thickets  of 
r'oggy  Bottom  to  undertake  difficult  and 
remote  assignments  around  the  globe. 
Although  it  is  useful  for  Foreign  Service 
officers  to  serve  occasional  tours  of  duty 
in  the  United  States  to  refresh  their 
knowledge  and  imderstandlng  of  the 
domestic  situation,  the  very  rationale  of 
the  Service  is  to  serve  abroad.  The  For- 
eign Service  was  not  meant  to  be  a  somce 
of  persoxmel  supply  for  the  operating 
bureaucracy  of  the  State  Department 

To  this  end,  the  law  lays  down  a  sys- 
tem of  aimual  efficiency  reports  on  every 
officer — written  by  his  immediate  super- 
visor— which,  together  with  security  re- 
views and  other  pertinent  data,  are  con- 
sidered by  the  so-called  "selection 
boards"  which  recommend  candidates 
for  promotion.  The  selection  boards 
themselves  are  authorized  by  statute'. 
The  constitution  of  the  selection  boards 
as  well  as  the  guidelines  or  "precepts" 
for  promotion  are  based  upon  an  agree- 
ment negotiated  with  the  American 
Foreign  Service  Association  under  Ex- 
ecutive order. 

The  wlu^  point  of  this  exerolse. 
established  by  law,  regulation,  and 
agreement,  is  to  avoid  any  hint  ot  self- 
serving  (H-  political  manipulation  by 
cliques  within  tiie  service.  Unfortunately, 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  grievance  pro- 
cedure has  not  prevented  the  abuse  of 
the  promotion  system.  There  is  no 
counter-check  to  the  exereise  of  power 
from  those  in  higher  auth<»lty,  and  it 
has  been  charged,  with  a  fair  show  of 
evidence,  that  the  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  a  statutory  advisory  group  to 
the  Secretary,  has  become  an  in-bred 
group  that  has  lost  its  objectivity,  and 
that  even  the  American  Foreign  Service 
Association,  until  recently,  suffered  from 
the  same  malaise. 

THE   ISTS  CAKEER  MUTISTEIl  LIST 

The  rank  of  Career  Minister  was  cre- 
ated in  1946.  Like  the  rank  of  Career 
Ambassador,  it  was  IntMided  to  honor 
those  who  represented  the  very  epitome 
of  a  Foreign  Service  officer,  and  carried 
with  it  important  monetary  and  honor- 
ific prerogatives.  Using  the  military 
analogy,  tipon  which  it  was  based,  a 
Career  Minister  is  equivalent  to  a  three- 
star  general,  while  a  Career  Ambassador 
is  equivalent  to  a  four-star  general. 
Both  ranks  serve  as  a  distinguished  cap- 
stone to  a  Icmg  career  of  outstanding 
service  abroad. 

The  1975  Career  Bfinister  promotion 
list  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  Preei- 
f*--^'  on  July  15,  1975.  The  list  included: 
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Caveer  Minister— Theodore  L.  Eliot, 
Jr..  AmbMsador  to  AfghanlrtMi;  Arthiv 
A.  auiama,  AaHstaat  Secretaiy  for 
Eupopeea  Affairs;  Deane  R.  Hinton,  Am- 
bassador to  Zaire;  Winiam  B.  Scfaaufele. 
Jr..  Deputy  UjB.  R^>resentative  In  the 
8eeuril7  Coonell  of  the  UJf.;  Richard  L. 
atihtUm.  Ambassador  to  Korea;  Helmut 
SomeaCeldt.  Oouiialor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  Wtils  Stabler,  Ambassa- 
dor to  lEftialn;  Vlron  P.  Vaky.  Ambassa- 
dor to  OolomUa. 

Career  ICnIster  for  Informatkm— 
If.  Tuch,  Public  Affairs  Officer, 
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Tula  list  may  be  viewed  In  several 
ipnys.  One  way  to  look  at  it  is  to  look  at 
their  career  btocraphies  and  to  note  that 
at  IcaK  five  of  the  eight  Career  Minis- 
ter nominees  were  eloedy  associated  wifli 
the  Staff  Otreetor  of  tbe  National  Seen- 
rtty  COonefl  in  the  period  1069-71.  Now  It 
la  wen  known  that  Dr.  KIsstaiger  is  an  ex- 
aetint  taak-macter  in  his  sdeotlon  of 
PHsoonri.  bat  It  is  a  renuuteUe  ooinci- 
dance  that  man  than  half  the  list  were 
on  his  staff  at  the  time  of  his  asoend- 
r.  Oak  <tf  aU  the  career  oflloers  in  the 
_  lenriee.  he  picked  exactly  those 
who  have  been  chosen  5  or  6  years  later 
by  an  Impartial  panel  to  be  nominated 
as  Career  Ifinlsters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tite  blographicB  of  the  nine 
nominees  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remaiiu  as  exhibit  2. 
Tlie  PBB8IDINO  OmCER.  Without 
objection,  tt  is  so  ordned. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mi.  HKiaiB  Another  way  of  looking  at 
the  list  la  to  note  the  remarkable  varia- 
tion Ib  «ullty  of  the  nwnlnwti  As  I 
noted,  nine  nominees  were  sent  down  by 
the  President.  Hie  Senate  lYxedgn  Rela- 
tions Committee,  however,  only  reported 
eltfrt.  Tbo  ninth  one,  Mr.  Tuch.  was  not 
nported  because;  of  various  aUfg^^^^fPif 
about  his  conduct  hi  Brasilia.  I  have  no 
infonnatlon  about  wbetber  or  not  those 
aUeiatloos  are  tnie.  but  I  do  understand 
that  there  is  an  oOcial  inmectlon  team 
««amining  the  allesations  right  now  in 
HrasiBa.  Evsiy  man  is  innp^^^unt  until 
Provoa  gutttr;  yet  where  the  alkgattons 
an  sHBdently  serious  It  is  wise  to  with- 
hold ttie  oenferrlng  of  honors  until  the 
aDessAleas  are  beared  up. 

A,  meooA  nominee.  Mr.  Wdls  Stabler, 
is  the  saWect  of  an  offldal  discrimina- 
tlcn  ekarge  brouflbt  by  a  ftianlsh-Ameri- 
oan  folWgue  and  coworker.  Mr.  Ernest 
B.  Gutieires.  Although  the  offleial  charge 
was  brontfitsabsequantly  to  the  nomina- 
tion. Mr.  Outierres  has  sent  letters  of 
ownplatnt  to  the  State  Oepaurtment  well 
before  tbe  President  nominated  Mr. 
StaUer.  Again,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
wbetber  the  Ghitlerrex  complaint  is  Justi- 
fied, but  certainly  the  record  ought  to  be 
cleared  before  honors  are  oonfttred. 

Mr.  President,  i  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  correspondence  relating  to  the 
Ovtlerrea  matter  be  printed  in  the 
Racoia  as  exhtdt  3. 

The  FBBBTUUIO  OFFIC'IOL  Without 
ohJ«ctlan.it1ksoiM-dered.  '  • 

(See  exhibtt  3.) 

M^  BKLMB.  Mr.  President,  a  third 
nmomm  is  Ur.  fielmut  Sonnenfeldt  I 
ha»»  dtKOBsed  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  on  the 


floor  of  this  Senate  before.  Suffice  It  to 
recall  here  that  this  individual  still  has 
outstanding  charges  against  his  reputa- 
tion of  the  most  serious  sort.  Nor  are 
these  charges  of  a  passing  or  scurrilous 
nature.  They  occur  in  sworn  testimony 
before  two  differmt  committees  by  re- 
sponsible citizens — ^hls  former  coworkers 
in  the  State  Departmenty  in  fact.  In  1973 
when  this  was  discussed,  at  least  eight 
such  witnesses  were  ready  to  testify  im- 
der  oath.  Tlie  nominee's  responses  under 
oath  were  evasive  denials. 

The     Incidents     include     derogatory 
testimony  relative  to :  Security  investiga- 
tion for  leaks  to  journalists  in  1954-55; 
sworn  allegations  that  ccmtents  of  clas- 
sified cables  were  given  to  Israeli  diplo- 
mats at  the  height  of  the  Lebanon  crisis 
of  1958;  leaks  to  the  J^  campfdgn  in 
1960— based  on  authorized  wiretaps;  re- 
jection of  his  iU}plication  for  a  job  in 
Intelllgmce      and      Research— State- 
where  he  would  have  had  twcess  to  top 
secret  classified  information;  granting  of 
an  application  for  same  Job  after  JFK 
became  President;  disanwarance  of  files 
of  1958  FBI  investigation  of  Sonnen- 
feldt; 1969-71  wiretaps  of  Sonnenfeldt 
under  suspicion  of  NSC  leaks;  and  fail- 
ure of  Presidential  Counsellor  Molloi- 
hof  to  get  State  Dqnartaient  cooperation 
in  attempts  to  investigate  Sonnenfeldt 
More  Important  to  the  present  debate 
is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  is  a  py>r- 
elgn  Service  officer  who  has  never  seen 
any  foreign  service.  Ihe  Career  Minister 
rank  is  considered  the  capstone  of  a  dis- 
tinguished career  In  the  Foreign  Service, 
yet  Mr.  S<Hmenfeldt  has  been  in  the  FV>r- 
eign  Service  for  S  years  only.  He  began 
in  civil  service,  then  was  converted  to 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  OiBcer  v^iere  he 
got  a  highor  pay  scale  without  the  dan- 
ger of  having  to  serve  abroad.  In  1970. 
after  having  been  taken  into  the  NSC  by 
Dr.  Kissinger,  he  was  transferred  later- 
ally as  an  FSO-1  skin>lng  the  first  seven 
classes  where  an  F80  would  normally 
have  spent  at  least  some  service  abroad. 
He  was  made  an  F80-1  during  a  "reduc- 
ti<m-ln-force"  affecting   10  percent  of 
those    being    ocmsidared    in    selection 
boards.  In  other  words.  10  percent  were 
b^ng  fired  simply  for  economy  reasons, 
yet  Mr.  Sannoof eldt  was  Jumped  over  all 
other  career  officers  to  get  a  Job  in  the 
highest  rank— exc^Dt  for  the  career  mhi- 
ister  and  career  ambassador  classes — at 
the  highest  pay.  If  he  becomes  a  Career 
Ministo-.  an  honor  given  only  to  a  chosen 
handful,  he  will  immediately  get  In- 
creased pay.  guaranteed  tenure  until  65. 
with  an  option  for  extension,  and  a  big- 
ger pensicm  after  that. 

Although  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Secretary  has  the  legal  discretion 
to  make  exceptloas.  the  statut<H7  re- 
quirements for  career  Minister  certainly 
contemplated  a  candidate  with  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice; they  did  not  contemplate  a  Johnny- 
come-lately  in  the  Service,  a  Ftoreign 
Service  otBcet  who  has  never  seen  any 
foreign  service. 

I  Mr.  President,  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
tetary  of  State  has  admlttsd  in  his  letter 
to  me  that  there  is  only  one  other  case 
In  the  histoiy  of  the  Foreign  Service- 
only  one  other  case— where  a  career 


Minister  has  never  served  abroad  That 
individual,  Mr.  Josepb  J.  Sisco.  had 
however,  served  at  ttie  IhUted  Nations' 
which  is  considered  an  International 
post 

Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  stands  alone  as  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  who  has  never 
served  abroad.  His  nomination  makes  a 
mockery  of  all  that  the  Foreign  Service 
stands  for. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor 
of  December  10,  1973.  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRB  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
along  with  the  biography  of  Mr.  Sisco 
as  exhibit  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  HELIifS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consait  that  a  list  of  other 
documents  pertinent  to  this  discussion 
deluding  the  AFSA/State  agreements' 
and  letters,  precepts  and  regulations  be 
ivhited  in  the  Rccoao  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  as  ochlblt  5.  This  mate- 
rial is  so  volumhious  ttiat  it  would  con- 
sume several  pages  of  the  Rkord,  there- 
fore, inasmuch  as  it  is  available  to  in- 
terested parties,  and  since  I  am  retaln- 
hxg  a  complete  file  on  the  subject  I  will 
not  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
The  list  of  pertinent  material  is,  how- 
ever, important  to  future  consideration 
of  this  matto". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  eihibit  5.) 

ExHisrr  1 
[Proni  tbe  Raleigb   (NX3.)   Times,  Oct.  14, 

197S] 
Jesse  Hnjcs  Attskptb  To  V*to  Pswidbnt 
(By  RowluMl  Kvaiu  and  Bobert  Novak) 
Wabbimotoh.— Totally  dlsoradlted  ••curtty 
allegations  first  made  against  State  Depart- 
ment counselor  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  two 
years  ago  are  behind  a  new  move  to  block 
his  promotion  by  Fresldant  Ford  as  a  for- 
eign service  career  minister. 

An  unpubllolzed  objection  by  right-wing 
Republican  Sen.  Jesse  Balms  of  North  Caro- 
lina bas  held  up  Senate  oonflnnatlon  of  Son- 
nenfeldt and  seven  other  top  diplomats  as 
career  ministers  ever  since  the  Senate  For- 
eign Belations  Conunlttae  approved  their 
nominations  last  July. 

After  keeping  the  nominations  from  the 
Senate  floor  in  early  August.  Halma  finally 
wrote  Secretary  of  State  HSnry  Kiaplngtr  Oct. 
2.  Because  the  quaal-ofllolal  American  n>r- 
elgn  Semee  Assn.  (AFBA)  bad  not  been  con- 
sulted. Helms  contended,  the  nominations 
ware  Illegally  submitted  to  the  Senate.  AF8A 
is  headed  by  rlgbt-wlngsr  John  Hemenway, 
who  was  routinely  "selected  out"  of  the  for- 
eign service  several  years  ago. 

Alms'  letter  to  Kissinger  claimed  the  State 
Department  violated  foreign  service  "proce- 
dures" when  Prealdent  Ford  nominated  Son- 
nenfeldt and  the  seven  other  dl|domata — In- 
cluding AMUtant  Secretary  of  State  Arthur 
Hartman— to  the  highest  foreign  service 
rank. 

But  Helms'  real  reasons  are  unsupported 
chxuges  made  against  Sonnenfeldt  in  1973, 
when  he  was  nominated  by  then  Prealdent 
Nlzon  as  ITnder  Secretary  of  the  Treastu-y, 
that  he  had  leaked  astlanal  seeority  infor- 
mation. Helms  was  a  key  wttneas  against 
Sonnenfeldt,  who  was  straigly  defended  by 
conservative  Bepolfllcan  Jataos  Buckley  of 
Mew  Sork.  after  makhig  his  ewn  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  approved 
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of  sonnenfeldt's  nomination  foUowing 
months  of  delay,  but  Kissinger  brought  him 
into  the  State  Department  as  counselor  be- 
fore the  Senate  acted  on  the  Treasury  nomi- 
nation. 

Tlie  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  now 
studying  Kissinger's  reply  to  Helms,  contend- 
ing that  promotion  procedures  agreed  to  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  AFSA  give 
AFSA  no  right  even  to  be  consulted  on  career 
minister  nominations,  much  less  any  right  of 
veto. 

SOCX  STAKT 

The  Ford-Reagan  confrontation  In  New 
Hampshire's  Republican  presidential  primary 
begins  on  a  strident  note  thanks  to  confu- 
siou  over  just  what  President  Ford  said  to 
former  Gov.  Hugh  Oregg  at  a  picnic  lunch 
in  Amherst,  N.J.,  Sept.  11. 

Oregg  got  the  distinct  Impression  the  Pres- 
ident asked  blm  to  run  his  campaign  there. 
Ford  campaign  sources  say  the  President  in- 
formed them  he  made  no  such  offer.  Former 
Sen.  Norrls  Gotten,  an  old  Mend  of  the 
President  wlio  introduced  him  to  Oregg  in 
Amherst,  was  present  for  part  of  the  conver- 
sation and  remembers  Mr.  Ford  talking  about 
Gregg  being  a  good  man  to  "take  hold"  of 
his  New  Hampshire  campaign. 

SON  WON'T  CAMPAIGN? 

There  was  no  follow-up  to  the  picnic  con- 
versation, and  Oregg  ended  up  as  Ronald 
Reagan's  state  chairman.  Ford  sources  say 
Oregg  went  with  Baagan  only  because  be 
could  not  run  the  Ford  campaign;  Oregg  con- 
tends the  President's  men  reneged  on  the 
President's  offer.  Thus,  another  New  Hamp- 
shire primary  begins  with  the  sour  tone  typi- 
fying that  state's  Republican  party. 

A  footnote:  Until  Oct.  6,  Ford  campaign 
managers  were  planning  major  campaigning 
by  Jack  Ford  for  his  father  throughout  New 
Hampshire.  Since  his  admission  of  using 
marijuana,  however.  Ford  operatives  wonder 
whether  Jack  would  go  over  with  Oranlte 
State  Republicans  and  are  delaying  speaking 
plans  for  him  there. 

DKTING  UP 

Overshadowed  by  congressional  emascula- 
tion of  the  CIA  but  perhaps  even  more  dam- 
aging to  the  national  Interest  is  the  sudden 
drying  up  of  valuable  intelligence  through 
exposure  of  National  Security  Agency  (NSA) 
techniques. 

Formerly  super-secret  methods  used  by  the 
NSA  In  monitoring  commercial  International 
phone  and  teletype  circuits  became  common 
knowledge  soon  after  they  were  given  to 
congressional  investigations  of  the  Intelli- 
gence community.  Thus  forewarned,  foreign 
users  of  commercial  channels  for  transmit- 
ting Information  of  great  Interest  to  the  U.S. 
government  switched  to  more  secure  means. 

Losing  this  information  Is  viewed  at  the 
Pentagon  as  considerably  more  serious  than 
Defense  officials  care  to  admit.  While  lacking 
hard  proof  of  who  leaked  the  NSA  Informa- 
tion, these  officials  believe  It  almost  surely 
came  from  the  staff  of  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  headed  bv  Rep.  Otis  Pike  of  New 
York. 

NOT  FHOM  PIKE'S  STAFT 

"I  firmly  believe  none  of  this  came  from 
our  staff."  Pike  told  us.  The  fact  remains, 
howpver.  that  descriptions  of  NSA  monitoring 
techniques  appeared  In  public  prints  (in- 
cluding a  long  account  In  the  Sept.  8  News- 
week) soon  after  the  secret  material  was 
handed  over  to  Pike's  staff. 

Several  foreign  nations  who  had  been  us- 
ing commercial  channels  svrltched  to  private 
coiuiers.  One  result:  The  U.S.  government 
has  lost  valuable  information  about  Arab 
strategy  In  International  oil  price  manipula- 
tions. But  even  more  Important  information, 
dlrecUy  related  to  U.8.  security,  also  is  gone. 


Wasringtok,  D.C, 

Oetoher  20, 1975. 
Senator  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatok  Helms:  The  enclosed  docu- 
ment concerns  a  principle  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  the  Individuals  now  being  con- 
sidered for  the  rank  of  career  minister.  It 
concerns  a  charge  against  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Improperly  promotions  to  Career 
Minister. 

My  formal  charge  against  Secretary  Kis- 
singer is  premised  on  one  basis  principle: 
either  we  have  a  career  diplomatic  service 
or  we  do  not. 

If  we  really  have  a  career  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, then  the  rules  to  attain  the  highest  rank 
In  that  service,  career  minister,  must  be  ap- 
propriate, must  be  known,  must,j!^t  shift 
from  year  to  year,  and  must  be  followed  and 
applied  equally  to  all.  I  testified  In  1971  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Belations  Committee 
concerning  the  moral  imperative  that  promo- 
tion rules  apply  equally  to  all  In  the  U.S.  dip- 
lomatic service  and  I  stand  on  that  same 
principle  today.  So  do  all  of  my  colleaguee, 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
and  all  thinking  Americans. 

I  am  not  a  career  Foreign  Service  Officer, 
but  my  husband  was  and  the  rules  were  ap- 
plied to  him  inequitably;  today  I  am  an 
FSRU-5  and  my  concern  Is  for  the  future  of 
the  diplomatic  service.  Is  there  a  future  for 
that  service  If  unwise,  capricious  appc^nt- 
menta  to  the  highest  rank  are  made  which 
affect  the  tone  of  the  service? 

My  charge  against  Secretary  Kissinger 
therefore  poses  questions  I  can  not  myself 
answer.  What  is  the  operating  principle  be- 
hind the  Career  Ministers  List  of  1976.  I  see 
only  "pragmatism."  Just  exactly  who,  if  not 
the  Secretary  of  State  personally.  Is  accoimt- 
able  for  such  a  disorderly  approach  to  such 
an  important  matter?  I  and  my  colleagues  In 
the  Foreign  Service  would  like  to  know. 

The  regulations  require  that  a  response  be 
filed  to  my  charge  within  fifteen  (15)  days. 
I  shall  keep  you  Informed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ctnthia  a.  Thomas. 

Enclosure:  Charge  of  an  Unfair  Practice 
Against  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

Formal  Crarok  Aoainst  the  Skcrztart  or 
State  or  an  Unpair  Practice  Under  Execu- 
TivE  Order  11636 

Under  the  provisions  of  3  FAM  651  (Ap- 
pendix C,  p.  8)  I  charge  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  an  unfair  practice  under  Executive  Order 
11636.  In  accordance  with  Section  803.3(a) 
of  the  regiilatlons,  the  following  information 
Is  provided : 

(1)  Employee  Bringing  Forth  the  Charge: 
(Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Complainant) . 

Cynthia  Ann  Thmnas,  employee,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  4741  Fulton  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Telephone:  966-6615. 

(2)  Foreign  Affairs  Agency  Against  Whom 
the  Charge  is  Made: 

US  Department  of  State,  aist  and  C  St., 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  655-4000. 

(3)  Statement  of  the  Facts: 

I  charge  the  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  with  deliberately  and  knowingly 
violating  Section  13(a)  (6)  of  Executive  Order 
11636  which  states  that  management  shall 
not: 

(6)  refuse  to  consult,  or  confer,  with  a  rec- 
ognized organization  as  required  by  this  or- 
der. 

The  specifications  of  my  charge  against 
the  Secretary  are  set  forth  below : 

On  July  15.  1975  the  President  sent  nine 
names  forward  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion to  the  rank  of  Career  Minister.  These 
names  were  submitted  to  the  President  by 


the  Secretary  of  State  prior  to  that  date,  os- 
tensibly on  the  basis  of  promotion  boards  and 
panels  which,  after  examining  precepts  for 
eligibility  for  advancement,  determine  which 
officers  are  most  worthy  of  promotion. 

The  American  Foreign  Service  Association, 
of  which  the  Complainant  is  a  member  In 
good  standing,  slg-ned  an  agreement  on  June 
29,  1973  with  the  Department  of  SUte  which 
requires,  inter  alia,  that  the  AFSA  receive  "a 
list  of  all  potential  Foreign  Service,  other 
agency  and  public  candidates  for  member- 
ship" on  the  selection  boards  and  panels 
which  determine  promotion. 

In  fact,  the  names  of  prospect  members 
of  the  1975  Career  Minister  Review  Panel 
were  not  communicated  to  the  AFSA  at  any 
time  during  this  procedure.  This  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  June  20,  1973  agreement. 

Although  the  Career  Minister  Review 
Board  Is  selected  by  the  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service  (Just  as  other  selection  boards  might 
be  selected  by  different  organizational  en- 
tities under  the  Secretary)  it  is  clear  that 
the  persons  serving  on  it  are  subject  to  the 
AFSA/STATE  Agreement  on  June  29. 1973  and 
that  their  names  must  be  submitted  In  list 
form  to  the  AFSA.  In  fact  the  June  29  Agree- 
ment specifically  mentions  the  Career  Am- 
bassador and  Career  Minister  Review  Boards 
In  connection  with  exempting  them  from 
a  certain  provision  of  the  Agreement,  thus 
making  it  clear  that  the  Agreement  applies 
(Section  2  of  the  AFSA  STATE  Agreement. 
para  (a)). 

In  addition  to  the  fatal  defect  that  the 
June  29,  1973  Agreement  was  violated  tuid 
that,  therefore,  the  enUre  CM  list  Is  im- 
properly constructed,  I  charge  the  secretarj- 
with  making  at  least  one  appointment  on 
the  list  of  a  man  not  qualified  to  be  a  ca- 
reer minister.  He  bas  never  served  abroad  in 
a  single  diplomatic  post.  His  appointment 
not  only  violates  the  precepts  for  promo- 
tion to  CM  (Again  a  subject  of  AFS/STATE 
Agreement) ,  but  that  appointment  does  vio- 
lence to  common  sense.  Career  Ministers  in 
the  diplomatic  service  without  any  career 
diplomatic  service?  It  is  a  contradiction  In 
terms. 

This  charge  is  submitted  by  me  directly  to 
the  Secretary  because  there  is  no  hope  that 
the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  American 
Foreign  Service  Association  as  presently  con- 
stituted would  make  a  complaint  In  this 
matter.  The  Board  under  the  previous  lead- 
ership and.  Indeed  today,  has  such  close 
ties  to  management  in  the  Department  of 
State  that  they  are  disposed  not  to  chal- 
lenge even  the  most  flagrant  personnel 
abuses  in  some  areas.  This  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  abuses  of  the  Career  Minister 
Boards,  which  have  operated  only  one  pre- 
vious year,  have  not  yet  been  challenged  by 
AFSA.  Thus,  In  the  second  year  of  their  op- 
eration, I  shall  request  that  the  President  of 
AFSA  make  a  personal  determination  wheth- 
er he  finds  that  the  charge  I  make  is  accu- 
rate and  reasonable  within  his  best  belief  and 
InformaUon.  I  wlU  also  ask  whether  he  per- 
sonally wishes  to  Interpose  any  objections 
to  my  charge  going  forward.  Finally  I  shall 
request  that  the  President  of  AFSA  agree 
to  being  Identified  as  a  party  to  this  com- 
plaint, In  view  of  his  position,  even  though 
his  Board  may  not  choose  to  take  a  position 
or  might  take  a  position  against  mine. 

Thus,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  directly 
violated  at  least  one,  and  more  likely  two 
AFSA  STATE  formal  agreements  without 
notifying  AFSA  or  even  indicating  an  Inten- 
tion to  consult  prior  to  violating  the  agree- 
ments, should  the  violations  have  been  out- 
side of  his  control. 

Either  we  have  a  career  diplomatic  sen- 
ice  or  we  do  not.  If  we  really  have  a  career 
diplomatic  service  then  the  rules  to  attain 


tke-blgliest  rank  in  tbat  service  must  be  ap^ 
praprl&t*,  must  be  known  Aod  must  be  fol-^ 
lowad.  In  Uct,  the  Career  mniTtifr  Review 
Boyt  receives  no  Instructions  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  Aram  ttae  Boud  of 
the  Vorelcn  Service.  It  bss  been  permitted  to 
"wheel  and  deal"  precumably  with  direct 
instnicttons  from  tbe  Secretary  or  other  per- 
sons unknown  and  unnamed  and  It  is  for 
that  reason  In  addition  that  the  Complain- 
ant charges  the  Secretary  with  an  vmfalr 
Pfactlca  under  B.O.  11638.  Having  establUhed 
that   the  Secretary   Is  re^ransible   for   the 
tenure  to  name  the  CM  Review  Board  from 
a  list  of  personnel  as  indicated  in  the  STATE/ 
AFBA.  Agreement  of  June  29,  1973,  It  seems 
evident  that  the  Secretary  also  has  permit- 
ted the  CM  Review  Board  to  make  its  selec- 
tions indqiendent  of  the  precepts  for  CM 
which   have  Jointly   been   agreed   upon  by 
AFBA  and  STATK.  There  could  l>e  no  other 
wason  for  the  existence  of  a  "Review  Board" 
wlu»e   membership   has   no   restraints   put 
upon  It  and  which  U  without  Instructions  as 
to  precepts.  Such  loose  arrangements  pro- 
vide a  device  for  manipulating  the  list. 

Just  what  are  the  operatlnc  principles  be- 
htodthe  Career  Minister  Review  Board?  The 
Secretary  can  not  have  it  both  ways.  He  can 
not  both  have  an  agreement  with  AFSA  set- 
ting standards  and  then  claim  that  that 
agreement  does  not  bind  him  to  meet  those 
■taadards  in  the  case  of  CMs  and.  for  that 
matter.  Career  Ambassador. 

_  (4)  This  charge  Is  forwarded  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  AFSA,  as  noted  above.  I  then  re- 
quest its  return  to  me  for  service. 

(6)  I  declare,  under  the  penalties  of  the 
Crtminal  Code  (IM  XJBC  1001)  that  the  con- 
tents of  this  complaint  are  true  and  correct 
to  the  best  of  ray  knowledge  and  belief. 
Ctnthia  Anh  Thomas, 

ComplaiTiant. 

Cbbtwicate  of  thz  PacsmENT  or  the  Aikiex- 

KAW    POKEIGir    SBIVICE    ASSOCIATION 

A«  requested  by  Mrs.  Thomas  I  have  ex- 
MDdned  the  charge  she  makes  against  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  connection  with  the 
Cawer  Ministers  List  of  1976.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief  her  charge  is 
accurate  in  every  detail.  There  Is  no  doubt 
In  ray  mind,  after  I  have  gone  Into  the  mat- 
^  »n  consWeraWe  detaU.  that  neither  the 
^eoepts  nor  the  technical  arrangeraents  have 
been  foUowed  In  drawing  up  the  CM  list 
*ha*  was  forwarded  to  the  Senate  on  July  16, 
WTO.  Un.  -nioiiuw  correctly  identifies  the  CM 
RVTlew  Board  as  a  source  of  trouble  since 
«•  only  function  appears  to  be  to  set  aside 
the  Judgments  made  by  the  rank  order  list- 
ing a  Board  r.  It  does  no  good  to  foUow  aU 
of  the  rules  in  selecting  Board  I,  which,  in 
turn,  fiMlows  tbe  precepts,  if  a  second  panel 
eaUed  a  "Career  Minister  Review  Board"  n- 
•tamlnes  the  evidence  but  is  neither  bound 
by  precepts  nor  other  rules.  In  fact  the  CM 
Review  Board  is,  in  my  Judgment,  bound 
2?***^  <*•  APBA/state  Agreement  of  June 
29^  1973  and  the  CM  precepta  Political  ma- 
nipulation and  nepotism  is  inevitable  if  this 
m  not  the  case. 

I  Interpose  no  objections  to  the  charges 
made  by  Mrs.  Thomas  and  I  offer  my  good 
<^loea  to  the  inveetigating  authorities  who 
should  look  into  those  charges. 

I  consent  and  agree  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
par^  to  this  coiiy)laInt;  in  drawing  up  this 
certificate,  I  wish  to  note  that  I  am  certify- 
to^jT  myself  and  not  for  the  Board  of  the 

John  D.  Hxuxnwat, 

PreHdent.  AF8A. 
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■  I  cytlfy  that.I  have,  this  date,  personally 
aemd  a  copy  of  this  charge  upon  the  Oflloe 
of  tlM  .Seeretary  ot  State.  I  "have  also  filed 
this  original  an4  f our  copies  of  the  com- 


plaint with  tlia  Xmi^oyeerManagement  Re- 
lations Commission. . 
October  SO,  1975.     .. 

Gtnthia  Anm  Thquas, 

Complainant. 

Exhibit  2 
Theoooxe  L.  Euot,  J«. 
Eliot,  Theodore  Lyman  Jr. — b  NY  1/24/28, 
m.  Harvard  U  BA  48  MPA  66.  PRIV  £XPEr' 
48-t9.  STATE  Dept  S-13  5/49.  Colombo  elk 
7/60.  S-11  8/60.  0-6  3/61.  Stuttgart  info  off 
9/62.  cult  off  9/63,  0-5  3/54.  Dept  Rues  lang- 
area  trainee  FSI  3/56.  Harvard  U  9/55,  o-4 
2/56,  0-5  1,  66.  Moscow  admin  off  9/66  pol 
off  12/57.  0-4  2/58.  Dept  int  rel  off  6/68.  staff 
asst  to  under  sec  of  state  for  econ  aff  3/69. 
spec  asst  to  under  sec  of  state  7/69,  det  spec 
asst  to  sec  of  treas  Treas  Dept  1/61.  Tehran- 
fin  off  8  62.  0-3  2/63.  0-2  6/66.  Dept  country 
dlr  Iran  7  66,  O-l  3  69,  spec  asst  to  sec  and 
exec  sec  of  dept  8,  68.  (w— Patricia  Peters) . 

AXTUUR  A.  Haxtman 
Hartman.  Arthur  A— b  NY  3/12/26,  m.  Har- 
vard V  BA  47.  US  Army  44-46  overseas.  PRIV 
EXPER  resch  asst  U  Mich  48.  EGA  Paris  S-12 
econ  10/48,  S-9  11/49.  S-7  5/61,  S-5  asst 
econ  commr  4/52,  US  del  to  EDC  Conf  6  '63- 
9/64,  FOA  8/53,  STATE  S-6  pol  off  (U8RO)  . 
1/64,  R-4  1/56.  Saigon  econ  off  2  56,  O-S 
7/56.  Dept  Int  rel  oB  5/58,  for  aff  off  7  58- 
4/59,  0-4  3  60,  staff  asst  to  under  sec  for 
ecom  aff  2/61,  spec  asst  to  imder  sec  of  state 
1/62,  0-3  2  63.  London  chief  econ  sect  7/63. 
0-2  6/66.  Dept  q)ec  asst  to  under  sec  and 
staff  dir  Sr  Inter  Dept  Group  8/67,  spec 
asst-staff  dir  Under  Sees  Comm  2/69,  dep  dlr 
for  coord  8  69,  O-l  4/70.  Presidential  Mgmt 
Improvement  Cert  70,  distinguished  honor 
award  72.  Brussels  (USEC)  DCM  min-couna 
7/72.  ( w — Donna  Ford) . 
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Deane  R.  HnrroN 
Hinton,  Deane  Roesch — b  Mont  3/12/23  m 
U  Chicago  AB  43.  US  Army  43Hi5  2d  It  over- 
seas. STATE  Dept  PSO  unclass  7/46.  Damas- 
cus pol  off  10/46,  0-«  11/46.  0-6  4/48.  Mom- 
basa prin  off  3  49.  0-4  6/51.  Dept  det  econ 
trng  Fletcher  Sch  Law-Diplo  9/51.  Paris  fln 
aff  off  7/62.  Dept  intell  resch  spec  1/56  0-3 
act  chief  Div  of  Reach  for  W  Europe  2/56 
chief  3/56.  Brussels  (USEC)  fin  aff  off  9/58 
Dept  det  Nat  War  CoU  8/61,  int  econ  6/62, 
0-2  2/63,  dlr  off  of  Atlantic  Pol-Eoon  Aff 
7/63,  O-l  5/66,  superior  honra-  award  67. 
Guatemala  det  dir  AID,  oouns  econ  develop 
9/67.  Santiago  det  dlr  AID.  also  couns  econ 
aff  10  69.  Dept  det  to  White  House  3/71.  Det 
Counc  Int  Econ  Pol  10/72.  Langs  Fr.  Span, 
(w— Angela  Peyraud). 


.  William  E.  Schadfelz,  J«. 
Schaufele.  WUllam  E.,  Jr.— b  Ohio  12/7/28, 
m.  Yale  U  BA  48.  Columbia  U  MIA  60.  US 
Army  42-46  overseas.  Frankfort  on  Main  S-7 
resident  off  9/60.  Pfaffenhofen  12/60  0-6 
3/61.  Augsburg  1/52.  Dusseldorf  labor  aff  off 
7/52.  Munich  visa  off,  econ  off  8/63  0-6 
3/55.  Dept  int  econ  2/66.  0-6  7/56.  coli  prof 
Sch  of  Int  Studies  P6I  5/57,  0-6  2/68  coU 
prof  Sch  of  For  Aff  PSI  6/68,  Moroccan  desk 
off  4/58.  Casablanca  pol/Ubor  off  5  59  0-4 
2/61.  Bukavu  prin  off  3/63.  0-3  4/64.  Dept 
offrin-chg  Congo  ( Leopold vlUe)  aff  6/64,  dep 
dir  Off  of  Central  African  Aff  10/66,  alt  coun- 
try dlr  for  Central  Africa,  Malagasy  Rep  and 
Klauritius  6,  66,  0-2  4/67,  country  dlr  for  W 
Central  Africa  10/67.  Quagadougou  AEP  to 
Upper  Volta  9/69.  O-l  4/70.  USUN  sr  ad  to 
US.rep  to  vn  8/71.  mem  US  del  26th  sess 
UN-GA  {NY)  71,  mem  US  del  27th  sess  UN- 
OA  (NY)  72.— USUN.  (w— Heather  Moon). 

RicAabo  L.  SNEmzx'  

Sneider,  Richard  Lee— b  NY  6/29  22  "m 
Brown  U  AB  43,  Columbia  U  MIA  48.  US  Army 


43-46  1st  It  oveiseas.  PRtV  XZPER  41  4b- 
resch  interne  *fY  div  Ser  Obnunxi  41,  jr  noi 
anal  Counc  of  l*:<>r  Rel  46,  STATE  Dent  P-3 
for  aff  spec  8/48,  P-4  10/49.  ifl^li  10/49 
GS-12  intell  resch  spec  4/61,  06-13  Intili 
spec  5/53,  for  aff  off  8/52.  Tokyo  R^  p<d  off 
3/54,  0-4  3/55,  0-3  1/87.  D^t  off-fcche 
Jap  aff  11/58.  det  Nat  War  CoU  8/61.  Karaclu 
opuoc  pol. as  6/62,  O-a  2/63.  Dept  pulTiffl 
ad  8^65.  Dept  country  dir  Japan  6 '66  O-l 
5/68.  det  Nat  Security  Counc  8/69.  Tokyo  9/ 
69.  DCJI-niin  1/70,  superior  honor  award  70 
Dept  dep  asFt  sec  Bu  East  Asian-PacIHc  AH 
8/72.  .v.— Riith). 

HELMrr   SONNEKFELDr 

Sojmei..'e3dt,  Helmut— b  Germany  913/28 
n  45,  nv  Johns  Hopkins  U  BA  50  MA  51   D8 
Army  4o-*6  over=«as.  PRTV  EXPER  44-45  52 
photog   cml  CO  44-45,  translr  lang  ser'  52 
STATE   Dept    CAP-3    elk    12/47-7/47,    G8-7 
intell   resch   &n.%l    12/52,   GS-9   3/65    GS-ll 
intell  resch  spec  5,  56,  GS-12  6/68.  GS-13  foj 
aff  off  US  Disarmament  Admin  11/60-9/fll 
ACAD  GS-:3  for  aff  off  9-11/61.  Dept  OS-14 
chief  Bloc  Int  Pol  Activities  Div  11/61   G8- 
15  11/62.  R^2  2/65.  dep  dir  Off  of  Resch- 
Anal  for  Soviet  Bloc  6/66.  dir  trff  of  Resch- 
Aual  for  Soviet  Bloc  8/66.  R-1  4/67,  superior 
honor  av.ard  68.  det  Nat  Security'  Counc  1 
69.  0-:  8  70. 

Wells  Stablzr 
StabJer.  •W>i:6— b  Mass  10/31  19.  m.  ftir- 
vard  U  AB  43.  STATE  Dept  FS  aux  10/41.  div 
asst  3  42,  desk  off  for  Ecuador  1  44.  asst  to 
exec  sec  on  pol  aff  Comm  on  Post-War  Pros 
5/44.  Jerusalem  pol  off  10/44,  S-11  11 /4« 
0-6  5  47.  Amman  Am  rep  7/48,  charde  d' 
affaires  si.  3/49,  0-5  4/49.  Dept  8/49,  off-ln- 
chg  Eeypt  and  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  aff 
10/49,  0-4  6/51,  act  dep  dir  Off  of  Near  £ 
Aff  10  52.  Rome  pol  off  2/88,  0-3157.  Dept 
ott-m-chg  United  Arab  ReprSudan  aff  4/67 
off-ln-ci-jg  SwiBs-Benelux  aff  9/68,  off-ln-chg 
Ital-Au6trian  aff  5/59.  Paris  pol  off  9/60,  0-2 
4/64.  Dept  Sr  Sem  in  For  Pol  FSI  8/66,  coun- 
try  dlr  Ita:y-AustrJa  Switz»rland  6/66  O-l 
5/68.  Rome  DCM,  mln  7/69.  Dept  dep  asst 
sec  Bit  Eur  Aff  2/73.  Langs  Fr,  Ital  (w— 
Emily  .^ikjjoscn). 

Hams  N.  Toch 
Tucb.  Ha;i&  Nathan— b  Germany  10/16/24 
n  43,  m.  U  Kansas  City  BA  47.  Sch  Adv  Int 
Studies  MA  48.  US  Army  43-45  overseas 
PRIV  EXPER  48-49:  for  rep  for  bank  48-49 
Wiesbaden  S-9  cult  aff  10/49,  Frankfort  cult 
off.  S-7  9/60,  cult  off  0/62,  12/64.  Agcy  2/65 
S-4  12  55,  Rusfi  lang-area  trng  9/56,  S-3  12 
56.  Munich  asst  pol  ad  7/67-6/68.  Moscow 
R-4  cultural  attache  6/68,  S-2  12/59.  Dept 
8-10/61.  Agcy  cR-4  10/61.  for  aff  off  11/61, 
cR-3  12  61.  cR-2  1/63.  dep  asst  dlr  (Soviet 
Union  and  E  European)  3/63,  act  asst  dir 
6/64.  Sofia  det  Dept  of  Stat©  oouns,  dep  chief 
mission  7/65.  Berlin  dep  pub  off  7/67,  10-2 
10, 68,  iO-1  3/69.  Rio  de  Janeiro  couns  pub  aff 
11/70.  Brasilia  couns  pub  aff  7/71.  Langs  Bulg. 
Ger,  Rusfc— USIA.  (w— Ruth  Lord) . 

VlHON    P.  VaKT 

Vaky,  ViroE  Peter— b  Tex  9  13/25,  m. 
Georgetown  U  BSFS  47,  U  Chicago  MA  48 
US  Army  44-46  overseas.  GOVT  EXPER  48- 
49:  vor  appraifcer  Vets  Admin  48-49.  STATE 
Dept  0-6  7/49.  Guayaquil  consular  officer 
9/4S,  0-5  6/51.  Buenos  Aires  econ  officer  12 
51,  0-4  5/54.  Dept  int  rel  off  9/55,  0-5  7/56, 
0-4  J  57.  info  q>ec  7/68.  Bogota  political 
officer  7  59,  0-3  2/61.  Dept  det  Nat  War  Co] I 
8/63,  0-2  4/64.  Guatemala  couns-dep  chief 
ml&sior.  7/64.  Dept  mem  Pol  Plan  Counc  8/67, 
dep  a£6t  sec  Bu  InterrAra  Aff  a,'e8,  act  asst 
fpr.  In terr Am  aff  1/69,  O-l  3/69,  Counc  6/'69. 
det  dip:omat-ln-jre8idence  Georgetown  U  70- 
71,  San  Jose  AEP.  to  Costa  Rica  9,'7i.  Lang 
Span  .1  w — ViiHTin  Col.burnJ . 
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Am^ucan  FOBEiaV  SEBVICK  '  ' 

ASSOCIATlisir,  ' 

WtuhingtoH,  D.O.,  October  i,  1975. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota. 
fjM.  Senate, 
WttfUnffton,  D.O. 

DiAB  ^NaTOB  Montota:  This  lettw  Is 
irrttten  In  brtialf  of  a  foreign  service  col- 
laague  who  evidently  has  be«i  cheated  out  of 
Kn  assignment  as  Consul  General  in  Seville. 

la  response  to  the  request  of  Iilr.  Ernest  B. 
OutierreE,  I  have  forwarded  to  your  office 
several  detailed  p(4>ers  concerning  the  career 
abuse  this  dedicated  civil  servant  has  suf- 
fered. 

UnfM'tunately,  Just  now  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice does  not  even  have  a  primitive  form  of 
grievance  legislation.  The  Department  of 
State  has.  in  effect,  canceled  due-process. 

In  another  letter  written  today  I  have 
candidly  set  forth  a  course  of  action  which. 
I  believe,  might  help  bring  a  meastire  of  Jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Outterrez  whUe.  at  the  same  time 
oaUing  attention  to  yet  another  abuse  in  the 
personnel  system  of  the  Department  of  State. 

It  may  help  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that. 
q)eaking  as  AFSA  President,  my  personal 
view  is  that  Mr.  Gutierrez  is  a  highly  com- 
petent consular  officer  deserving  of  every  as- 
sistance. I  hope  you  will  look  for  ways  to 
assist  him  not  only  because  he  is  a  constlt- 
tient  of  yours,  but  because  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  his  professional  association, 
AFSA.  and  I  as  President  intend  to  see  that 
Justice  is  done  lor  Mr.  Gutierrez. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  He  men  w  at. 

President. 

Enclosure;  NCAEG  letter  dated  1  Octol>er. 
1975. 

National  Confederation 
or  Amebican  Ethnic  GaotTps. 
Washington,  D.C..  October  1,1975. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota, 
PJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Montota:  Since  my  chance 
meeting  with  you  on  September  30th  In  your 
office.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide your  assistant.  Miss  Pat  Braun.  with  de- 
tails concerning  tbe  evident  dlscriminatlcm 
in  the  iy>reign  Service  against  Ernest  B. 
Gutierrez,  a  constituent  of  yours.  These  ma- 
terials have  been  supplied  to  you  with  the 
knowledge  and  permission  of  Mr.  Outtenez. 
who  approached  me  for  assistance  as  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  American  Foreign  Service 
Association. 

I  shall  address  another  letter  to  you  today 
on  the  stationery  of  that  association.  This 
letter  is  written  on  NCAEO  statlonMy  be- 
cause of  the  obviotis  discrimination  aqMOts 
of  this  matter  and  to  facilitate  candor  in  my 
written  statements  since,  as  President  of  tbe 
American  Foreign  Service  AssociatUm.  cer- 
tain of  my  board  members  would  resent  com- 
plete honesty  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

In  my  personal  Judgment.  Mr.  Gutierrez 
is  a  highly  qualified,  capable  consiilar  offi- 
cer who  has  been  shunted  aside  to  make  room 
tot  a  candidate  for  the  post  in  Seville  pre- 
ferred by  the  Ambassador,  Wells  Stabler.  The 
post  of  Consul  General  in  Seville  is  desig- 
nated for  consular  officers.  Gutierrez  meets 
that  qualification,  whereas  the  man  named 
in  his  stead,  Mr.  R.  Foucbe.  does  not.  The 
post  is  that  of  Consul  General  and  Mr. 
Gutierrez's  rank  of  FSO-3  is  senior  enough, 
whereas  Mr.  Fouche's  rank  of  FSO-4  is  not. 
(Foreign  Service  Ranks  go  from  PSO-1 — 
the  highest— to  FSO-»— the  lowest.) 

Frankly,  Senator,  the  State  Department 
is  g^ing  to  Ignore  any  overture  you  make  cm 
behalf  of  your  constituent  and  my  sorely 
pressed  coUeague  in  tbe  Foreign  Service.  Mr. 
Gutierrez — and  fellow  ethnics — unless  you 
take  vigorous  action.  Mr.  Wells  Stabler,  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Gutierrez's  complaint  of  dis- 


crimination has  been  named  a  career  mlnls- 
'ter  cm  the  list  forwardMl  to  the  Senate  tor 
conflrmatlon  on  July  18,  197S.  I  brieve  you 
should  raquast  poatpooement  of  the  vote  on 
this  nomination  until  the  facts  are  deter- 
mined In  the  Gutierrez  matter.  As  I  told 
your  assistant.  Miss  Braun,  the  list  has  al- 
ready been  held  up  by  another  senatcv  who 
was  concerned  over  the  quallflcaticms  of  the 
men  designated  career  ministers.  I  am  aware 
of  plans  to  charge  the  Department  of  State 
with  an  unfair  labor  practice  in  connection 
with  the  manner  in  which  that  list  was 
formulated. 

My  strong  reconunendatiou  to  you,  in  ad- 
dition to  requesting  that  confirmation  of 
the  career  minister  list  be  held  up,  is  that 
you  write  to  the  Department  of  State  urging 
Immediate  transferral  of  Mr.  Gutierrez  to 
Seville  as  Consul  General — a  post  for  which 
he  is  personally  well-qualified  and  to  which 
he  has  dedicated  a  life  long  career  in  prep- 
aration. That  such  a  qtiallfied  man  should 
be  denied  tbe  crowning  achievement  of  his 
consular  career  while  the  man  perpetuating 
this  injustice  is  designated  a  career  minister 
is  an  injustice  which  tbe  Senate  if  it  were  In- 
formed would  not  tolerate.  Rest  assured  I 
will  give  you  every  assistance  in  supporting 
Mr.  Gutierrez  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  p.  Heuenwat, 

Assistant  Director. 

OtrroBER  1. 1975. 
endorsement 
The  above  letter,  which  was  prepared  by 
my  Assistant  Director,  has  been  perscmally 
approved  by  me  for  transmission  to  Senator 
Mbntoya  as  the  official  position  of  the 
NCAEG. 

J.  J.  SUSTAR, 

E.recutive  Vice  President. 

GuADAi.Aj.\aA-,  Mexico, 

May  31, 1975. 
Hon.  Earl  D.  Sohm. 

Office  of  Equal  Opportunity,  "M"  Room  7207, 
Department  of  State.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bfe.  Minist^:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  enter  my  formal  complaint  against 
the  action  Just  taken  by  the  Department  of 
State  in  assigning,  in  a  discriminatory  fash- 
ion against  me,  another  officer  as  Principal 
Officer  at  Seville,  Spain,  a  post  for  which  my 
name  had  been  entered  previously  and  for 
which  I  aspired  in  vain  for  the  past  nine 
months. 

The  discriminatory  action  taken  in  tbis 
assignment  is  twofold:  One  is  that  this  is  a 
constilar-dcslgnated  post  and  my  name  was 
entered  long  before  the  assignment  was  given 
to  an  officer  from  the  political  cone.  The 
other  is  that  because  of  my  ethnic  back- 
ground the  poBttlon  was  denied  me  de^ite 
my  being  fully  qualified  for  the  assignment. 

The  backgrotmd  on  the  developments  as 
they  occurred  is  as  follows: 

On  February  28,  1974  I  asked  for  a  transfer 
from  this  post  and  the  Department  approved 
it.  (The  reasons  for  asking  for  a  transfer  are 
contained  in  the  attached  copy  of  my  letter 
of  even  date  to  the  Director  General  of  the 
FMelgn  Service.)  I  have  been  recommended 
many  times  during  tbe  past  seven  or  eight 
years  to  be  Consul  General  and  I^inclpal 
Officer  and  I  naturally  aspired  for  this  aa 
my  next  transfer.  In  late  July  my  Personnel 
Counselor  told  me  that  Seville.  Spain,  would 
ba  opan  during  tbe  summer  of  1875  and  asked 
me  if  I  could  wait  until  then.  I  told  him  I 
would  be  willing  to  wait  for  that  poet.  I  felt 
that  Seville  is  a  post  wlilch  offered  gool  chal- 
lenge and  responElbilities  and  a  good  oppcv- 
(unity  to  become  Consul  General  at  a  place 
«4iere  I  would  have  to  be  on  the  alert  at  all 
times  and  to  make  good  contacts  for  the 
Service.  The  plan  was  that  I  would  leave 
Guadalajara  In  March  or  April  and.  after 


gettmg  sonrte  leave,  would  attend  tbe  Execu- 
tive Management  Course  before  proceeding 
to  Seville.  My  Counselor  did  not,  of  course, 
tell  me  that  the  assignment  was  a  sure  thing 
but  did  say  that  I  had  all  the  qualifications 
and  that  I  bad  a  good  chance.  Later  on,  in 
January,  I  was  the  only  candidate  from  the 
consular  cone. 

In  December  1974  I  wrote  to  tbe  then 
Ambassador-designate  informing  him  that 
I  was  being  considered  for  the  position  and 
asking  him  for  his  Bupp<^.  He  replied  that 
he  would  keep  my  name  in  mind  but  that  he 
could  not  give  me  any  encouragement  at 
that  time.  In  January  1976,  when  it  became 
time  Jo  assign  an  officer  to  Seville,  it  turned 
out  that  someone  in  the  Department  decided 
than  au  officer  from  the  political  cone  should 
be  assigned  there.  The  Office  of  the  Adminis- 
trator for  Security  and  Coniislar  Affiairs  gave 
its  support  to  my  candidacy,  stating  that  I 
am  fully  qualified  for  the  position. 

Because  I  realized  that  this  was  a  case 
of  discrimination  due  to  my  ethnic  origin 
and  that  someone  who  did  not  have  a  Span- 
ish surname  was  being  given  preference  I 
called  Senator  Montoya.  whom  I  have  known 
since  1948  when  he  was  Lt.  Governor  of  New 
Mexico,  and  asked  blm  to  inquire  on  my 
behalf.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
called  on  him  to  do  anytlUng  for  me  as  I 
had  always  hoped  that  when  a  person  has 
tbe  qitalificatlons  and  does  his  duty  he  would 
receive  due  recognition  solely  on  the  basis 
of  merit;  a  belief  that  I  fully  realize  now 
it  not  so.  After  the  Senator  expressed  his 
interest  in  my  behalf  things  began  to  look 
better  for  me.  but  then  I  was  told  that  the 
Embassy  in  Madrid  wanted  an  officer  from 
the  political  section  in  Madrid  sent  to  Seville 
so  my  chances  again  began  to  look  grim.  I 
then  read  an  article  about  President  Ford's 
statement,  a  small  part  of  which  appeared 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Newsletter,  in  which 
be  called  for  action  on  Equal  Opportunity 
stating  that  "minorities  represent  only  5.2'.; 
and  women  only  4.6%  of  federal  employees 
at  the  OS-13  level  and  above".  The  President 
added  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  abilities  of  pec^le  with  Spanish  sur- 
names have  not  been  adequately  tapped.  lu 
view  of  this  I  called  Minister  Earl  Sohm. 
whose  office  referred  the  matter  to  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Pinckney,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Equal  Opportimity.  Mr.  Pinckney  gave  me 
some  encouragement  when  be  told  me  ttxat 
a  meeting  had  been  held  in  the  Department 
and  that  as  a  result  a  telegram  wvt»  being 
drafted  to  the  Embassy  in  Madrid  saying 
that  the  Department  was  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed with  my  assignment  and  adding  that 
I  was  the  most  qualified  candidate.  I  felt 
then  that  something  constructive  would  be 
done  in  the  area  of  equal  opportunity.  After 
waiting  for  about  ten  days  I  called  my  Per- 
sonnel CounselOT  and  be  told  me  that  the 
telegram  had  not  been  sent.  It  appears  that 
someone  at  a  high  level  in  the  Department 
had  not  approved  it. 

On  Monday  May  12  I  spoke  on  the  tele- 
phone to  the  Director  of  t^e  VU>a  Office.  Mr. 
•iulio  Arias.  I  told  him  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  someone  was  trying  to  block  my  assign- 
ment to  Seville.  He  told  me  that  my  Per- 
sonnel Counselor.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Bishton.  was 
doing  everything  he  could  to  get  me  assigned 
there  (I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Bishton.  He 
has  done  everything  possible  to  get  me  this 
assignment).  He  added  that  be  had  accom- 
panied Bob  Bishton  Just  a  few  days  before 
to  see  Mr.  Walentlnowioz.  the  SCA  Admin- 
istrator, about  the  assignment  and  that  the 
only  question  at  that  time  was  whether  an 
officer  from  tbe  Political  Cone  was  going  to 
be  assigned  as  the  Ambassador  wanted  or 
myself  from  the  consular  cone. 

On  May  22  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Appling  and 
MlBS  Ann  Campbell.  They  said  ttiat  the  Am- 
bassador had  asked  for  other  names  from 
the  consular  cone  to  look  at  their  reeords. 
On  May  29  I  talked  to  Mr.  Pincknev.  He  said 
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that  the  AmbaMador  bad  M«n  two  o^«r  flies 
<*  eoMdUr  oOeera  and  tb«t  be  stui  wanted 

Mr  ilkaiipijlutuient  became  e««n  greater 
wban  X  taWDed  Uurt  taMoAow  In  the  peltttoal 
sactton  IB  ICadrM,  Mr.  Vbadw,  is  an  O-^  tbe 
posttJoa  to  0-8.  Sending  aClaae  four  oOeer  to 
a  class  three  position  Is  a  good  way  to  line 
Wm  Tip  for  a  promotion.  Not  tb«t  I  bave  any- 
tblng    against    bto    betag    promoted    fltr. 
ftocbe  bas  an  fanpreeeive  academic  beck, 
grmmd  and  since  be  baa  not  been  promoted 
In  Are  years  Ma  promotion  would  be  only 
fair) .  But  It  to  patently  Mottdc  to  do  so  at 
tb»  expense  of  anotber  person  who  Is  fully 
qualified.  Mr.  FoiuAte  mlgbt  be  fully  quali- 
fied as  well  but  the  question  is:  Why  is  it 
that  If  this  position  Is  supposed  to  be  for  a 
consular  officer  O-S  and  you  have  an  officer 
Wjio  meeta  tbeee  qualifications  they  haw  to 
■end  an  oOcer  wbo  to  a  class  four  and  from 
anotber  cone?  Thte  means  be  doesn't  have 
either  of  the  two  prlne^wl  requisites  for  the 
Job  but  does  have  the  strong  support  of  a 
blgb  (^cer  wbo  wants  blm  there. 

Tbe  two  strfkes  against  me  are  my  being 
to  ttie  consular  cone  and  baying  the  name 
OutterreB.  i  have  experienced  dieerlmlnatlon 
all  my  life,  of  ooorae,  but  tried  to  do  my  duty 
and  to  cast  saeb  things  aside  figuring  that 
wnehow   I  would   reeelTO  recognition.   In 
Q^yMtPCTir  managed  to  achieve  the  rank 
*■  'BO-S.  Suae  supei visors  go  along  with 
li«Tteg_  someone  with  tlw  name  of  Outtervez 
or  RodriguaB,  etc.,  wortang  with  them  all 
"•^^-bo  problem.  But  when  a  person  from 
a  jJ*wJt»   mlaortty  group,   micb   as    mine, 
yP"*—  cte"*  *«>  ac*»le*tag  a  certain  executive 
lerel,  eren  If  not  a  high  one,  he  runs  Into  a 
tartCk  wall  liiespecllTe  of  bto  quallflcattons, 
<lediBa^n  and  hard  work.  There  are  still 
■omepecple  that  cannot  accept  the  fact  that 
•  P«»on  with  a  name  such  as  "OutlerreB" 
^»b  •»  *n  American  Consul  General.  As  of 
awwrl  liaTe  been  an  PSO-3  since  19«7  even 
wragb   I   baye   been   recommended    many 
f^a  promotion  and  to  head  a  Con- 
>  Oeneral   and   have  even    been   told 
-  t*nM  tbat  I  Itave  ranked  dose  to  the 
top  19%  by  the  Beleetlaa  Boards.  In  August 
MT4I  was  tirid  by  my  OounselcM'  that  if  the 
Dmctor  General  bad  approved  the  number 
0*  prenottoBs  prcposed  ta  tte  Consular  Cone 
ftam  Class  3  to  9 1  would  bstve  been  prmnoted. 
*.i  JS-f^^?*  *•  orlgtort  of  tfalB  letter  to 
™»<yo  •"**  Dipartment  and  a  copy,  with 
«weriBg  letter,   to   AIBA   since   one  oom> 
^Int  iOBO)  to  on  the  basis  of  race  dlscrlm- 
laatton  and   the  otlter  on   the  basto  of  a 
Moralar-dealgaatod  post  being  taken  away 
fortliepaUttaaflrtd. 

^.^  — *  laekiBg  only  four  years  for  my  re- 
tiremaat.  iroiuUiciIeBs,  I  am  going  to  follow 
tliroagli  on  these  ocsBptalnts  to  the  fWlset. 
KcOTM  also  be  o*  some  ba^  to  my  consular 
•^•■Cuas  aa  a  wbole  (wtaat  meaning  wUl 
the  Hat  of  oonsular-deaigBated  posts  bave,  if 
any,  to  eacers  in  tbe  eonaniar  cone  if  at  any 
mraaent  a  high  official  couM  pmt  an  officer 
™»y»o  tn  a  poBltloB  and  Just  east  aside  a 
pmen  who  bas  come  to  aspb-e  for  a  poattlon 
apWy  OB  ttte  basto  of  merttf ) .  Also,  pertmps 
I*  ^«y  *•  «<  belp  to  otHer  Araerteans  of 
■^^aan^esosat,  wlil<Si  l>y  ttie  way  I  must 
dteMjTjfc  am  aoC  Itottoan-Aaaerteans  but 
Aaarioans  off  Mealoan  desoent. 

_^  ^^ZJ^m*^  ••  *'~  •■  **»*8  matter  the 
po*  toflevme Mwidd  be  given  to  me. 

-Z^..?**^  ■**  y"  "artleBt   convenience    is 

Very  traly  yoors. 

■■irawr  B.  OvTxnatEz. 
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(Fixjm  the  CoNGBKsszoMAi.  Hbxorb,  December 
10.  187a J 

WlTHIWAWAL   AND  RKNOIOKATIOK    OF   HkLMUT 
SOWNKNTELDT 

Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  President,  83  the  distln- 
gutehed  majority  leader  announced  on  Fri- 
day, the  time  for  the  debate  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  to  the  poet 
of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been 
vacated.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  an- 
normced  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  has  Ijcen  re- 
nominated to  the  post  of  State  Department 
Counselor. 

The  withdrawal  of  thto  nomination  to  a 
timely  one.  As  a»e  Members  of  thte  body  are 
aware,  the  nomination  was  to  bave  been 
voted  on  today  under  a  unanlmotis-consent 
agreement.  Until  the  moment  when  I  learned 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Treasury  nomina- 
tion, there  was  grave  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  the  nomination  after  pending  for  7 
months  was  in  fact  still  bona  flde.  When  Mr 
Sonnenfeldt  appeared  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  October  1,  he  confirmed 
that  there  have  been  discussions  with  him 
about  his  going  to  the  State  Dt^artment 
after  being  confirmed  In  the  Treasxiry  post 
Numerous  newspaper  articles  have  since  ap- 
peared aneglng  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt's  desire  to  go  to  Treasury  at  all,  but 
only  to  secitfe  a  pro  forma  confirmation  by 
the  Senate. 

Tlieae  peistotent  allegations  cast  doubt 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  oonfirmatiou  proc- 
ess, and.  had  they  been  bome  out  by  events 
would  have  held  the  Senate  tq>  to  ridicule 
We  had  had  enough  crltleiam  about  the  ac- 
tions of  our  Government  not  beliw  in  aeeord 
fundamentaUy  with  what  they  seem  to  be 
on  the  surface.  TIUs  nomination  hM  beeome 
an  embarraasatent  to  tiie  Senate.  Clearly  if 
a  nominee  has  no  bitentiim  to  fimumo  the 
duties  for  wlilcfa  he  to  to  be  confirmed,  then 
the  honorable  thing  to  do  to  to  withdraw 
That  appears  to  be  what  has  happened,  and 
I  am  gratified  that  there  wlU  be  no  mockery 
of  Senate  procedures. 

Nevarthelesa,  none  of  the  substantive  is- 
sues have  been  settled  with  regard  to  the 
longstanding  allegations  against  the  charac- 
ter and  fitness  of  the  nominee  in  queetlon 
«!•  bearing  record  of  tike  Committee  on 
*l«»noe  eoatalns  sworn  statements  by  wp. 
utable  wttneases  which  an  in  complete 
contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  the  nomi- 
nee. For  the  most  part  thto  not  hearsay  evl- 
d«>ce.  but  eyewitness  teetlmony  of  thoee 
who  participated  in  the  eventa  or  security 
review  of  the  nominee.  Moreover,  witnesses 
Wbo  cau  oonoborate  thto  tsatimony  with  di- 
rect and  material  evidence  bave  been  named 
•nd  are  ayaitoWe.  I  would  suggest  that  any 
fttture  SMiate  oonfirmatkta  procedure  would 
necessarily  seek  to  resolve  these  eontradlc- 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the 
«5«««f«»lii«  Mr.  Sonnaufeldt  have  been 
rr™^*^  *°*  <"«*«»«*«•  I  tMnk  It  would 
•e  more  correct  to  say  that  they  bave  been 
•tanply  dtoregarded.  without  regard  to  their 
trutk  ,qr  falsity.  Unfortunately,  the  charges 
are  sertous .  enough  and  ^the  available  evi- 
dsnoe  so  strong  as  to  eonstttute  an  indtot- 
ment  of  tha  BMn-a  fitnesa  Cor  high  office.  I  am 
not  a  osw-maa  invosttgating  team,  nor  to  it 
my  intention  to  defame  the  character  of  any 


man  Yet  the  facts  ahw  dy  upon  the  com 
mittee  record  are  such  .tmt  U  to  neithe 
fair  to  the  man  nor  to  the  country  to  confl»«i 

^^XfTor'"^  ""^  "**»-^  -'S 

1  will  attempt  to  state  the  facts  as  tlw 
are  upon   the  record,  but  ftrst  I   want  to 
indicate  that,  de^ilte  ttae  pentotent  accW 
tlons  Of  security  violations  throughout  hi. 
career,  he  has  never  been  aocused  of  JT 
loyalty   to   bto   country.   Nor   do   I    impu^' 
his    loyalty.    Under    Government    peraiuS 
w^ulattons.  however,  the  concept  of  nt^l 
^ludea  both  loyalty  and  6«lta«uty7»^^ 
Job  intended.  It  to  hto  suitataUlty  that  ^ 
been  questioned  and  continues  to  be  oi»«^ 
tloned.  And  hto  sultabUity  to  questioned^." 
ctoely  because  there  to  much  evidence  uJt 
he  has  repeatedly  disregarded   the  regSa- 
ttous  governing  the  use  of  olassifled  iiuom. 
fttion   avalUble   to  sensitive  positions,  i^. 
*I^\**'  «curlty  regulations  to  serious  lu 
Iteelf   but  the  fact  tbat  be  appears  to  haJe 
been  less  than  candid  about  tliese  proWeniB 
iu  his  career  In  hto  stateuents  to  &  oma 
mittee  Impugns  hto  fitness  for  ofilee  Mnl 
over  it  cannot  help  but  raise  iloubts'  to  the 
mtads  of  foreign  dlplomals  wtth  whom  ha 
deals  as  to  the  integrity  of  d^iloBiatie  ev 
respondence  and  negotiation. 

Mr.  Sonnenfrtdt  has  enggested  In  hto  twu. 
mony  that  the  fact  of  hto  eanttnxuas  ai- 
TOncement  to  hto  career  to  prooff  enowb  of 
the  firfstty  of  the  charges  agaimC  him.  An 
alternative  view  to  that  hto  advaaosmsnt  to> 
mcates  the  deterioration  of  personnel  seov. 
ity  practices  to  the  face  off  an  onslaught 
of  political  favoritism  <md  manlpulatlonof 
outside  channels.  It   is  also  unusual  that 
records  of  tovestigations  of  Mr.  Sonnsnftidt. 
Including  tovestigations  he  has  admitted  to 
seem  to  have  disappeared  without  a  trace    ' 
The  hearing  record  also  shows  that  Mr 
Sonnenfeldt  repeatedly  responded  to  ques- 
tionlug  with  evasive  and  nongermane  answen 
in   areas   not  assoctoted   wltlr    the  securitv 
questions,   as   though   he   wlslied   to  sUft 
responsibUity  for  or  partie^tioa  in  bnaru- 
dent  policy  dsctolona.  Some  off  thto  nsun. 
doubtedly  due  to  bto  lack  off  aipertlse  in  fl- 
nanctai  areas,  as  the  ssitfor  Ssnator  fram 
Virginia,  Mr.  Bno.  lias  UMntloned  several 
tiOMs  on  tlito  floor.  But  to  other  iiramnlMi.  I 
Biggest  that  it  stems  from  the  same  Ia<A  of 
candor  that  he  displayed  in  «ti<«.M.t^  ua 
security  probleras.  Nov  that  lie  has  bsen 
nominated  to  the  post  of  State  Oepartiawit 
Counselor,  hto  foreign  tmUqr  oonomto  are 
more  relevant. 

For  example,  when  he  was  asked  whether 
as  the  chief  Soviet  expert  m  State  he  had 
written  an  official  intaUlganee  ^^'"^^t  dis- 
counting the  view  that  the  Soviets  wen  plan- 
ning to  put  nUsstles  in  Oiiba.  Mr.  Sonnm- 
f^ldt  first  tried  to  spread  the  re^xMuibilit; 
throughout  the  group  of  InteUigence  experts 
which  he  headed,  and  then  explained: 

'My  own  vtow,  as  I  reoaU  U  now.  was  that 
there  was  a  possibility  et  thto  ooouiring.  I 
had  not  considered  thto  a  strong  llk^ihood 
because  I  tliought  that  the  outcome  of  the 
Soviets  dotog  thto  «rouid  t>e.  as  Indeed  it 
was,  namely,  that  they  would  be  forced  to 
withdraw  their  mlsBilea  by  our  counterac- 
tion, and  for  that  reason,  my  judgment  was 
that,  while  the  possibUity  extotad,  tliat  when 
the  Soviets  calculated  the  risk,  that  tbey 
would  probably  in  tbe  end  not  do  it." 

When  all  of  the  bobbing  and  weaving  lias 
been  removed,  tiito  to  a  mnaikable  nate- 
ment,  that  to  eqpeoiaUy  nlevant  to  foreign 
policy  coBBlderations  today.  Mv  it  eiqufsses 
the  belief  that  flovtot  poUciy  to  baaed  upon 
the  same  rational  Aaiiw.i«««^»-  ^  ^  -^^. 
selves  might  make,  and  ti^  ttie  Soviets 
would  be  deteiTfd  fram  rash  acttions  by  the 
sure  knowledse  th«t  we  imaM.  rsapitori 

Now.  hindatgfat  is  easier  than  fnaitolglit 
and  anyone  can  make  an  eraor  off  piafeastooal 
Judgment.  I  do  not  fault  liiia  for  a  mistake. 
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ret  it  to  pertinent  to  Inquire  whether  hto 
Tiew  of  Soviet  policy  calculations  has  been 
tempered  stoce  then.  In  hto  rola  as  a  sen- 
ior sdvtoer  on  Sovtot  policy  to  the  National 
Security  Council  hto  view  was  doubtless  im- 
portant in  ttie  SALT  negotiation  pc41cy,  and 
we  know  as  a  fact  that  he  played  a  key  role 
m  tbe  United  States-Soviet  trade  agreement. 
His  role  to  the  disastrous  wheat  deal  to  also 
important. 

Before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  Insisted  that  he  "was  not  di- 
rectly Involved"  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
wheat  deal,  but  only  "peripherally  to- 
rdved."  He  continued  to  mtoimlze  hto  par- 
ticipation throughout  the  lengthy  queetion- 
iog.  Tet  the  conclusion  that  he  played  a 
pcdlcy  role  to  toescapabto.  For  example,  when 
the  NSC  directives  of  January  and  February 
1072  were  read  to  blm  calling  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  begto  Immediate- 
ly to  set  up  a  program  for  handling  grato 
sales  to  the  Sovtot  Union,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
replied: 

"I  would  guess  that  those  were  connected 
with  some  early  soundtogs  beginning  diurlng 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans'  mto- 
sion  to  Moscow  in  November-December  of 
1971,  about  the  possibility  of  selling  some 
grato  to  the  Soviet  Union,  agato  against  the 
background  of  our  trying  to  move  some  of 
our  surpluses,  and  from  what  you  have  resid, 
the  first  one  seems  to  be  saying  that  if  thto 
happens,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
take  the  lead." 

Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  in  his  response  did  not 
associate  himself  with  Secretary  Stans'  mto- 
skm  to  Moscow,  yet  a  photograph  on  page  1 
of  the  Washtogton  Poet  of  November  25, 1971, 
Identified  Secretary  Stans  and  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt together  in  Moscow.  Since  the  Secretary 
made  no  pretensions  to  being  an  expert  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  ISx.  Sonnenfeldt  was 
the  senior  adviser  to  thto  field,  it  to  bard  to 
escape  tbe  conclusion  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
did,  todeed,  have  a  major  role  in  developtog 
the  policy  guidelines  on  the  wheat  deal.  Thto 
conclusion  agato  brtogs  to  to  question  hto 
professional  Judgment  about  Soviet  policy 
calculations. 

His  professional  Judgment  to  called  into 
question  because  the  hearing  record  shows 
he  did  not  anticipate  the  tactics  which  the 
Soviets  would  use  in  their  attack  upon  our 
grain  nmrkets,  tocludlng  the  techi^que  of 
parallel  secret  negotiations  with  Government 
nagottotors  and  grato  market  traders  and  the 
cumulative  purchase  of  separate  bids.  When 
aaked  whether  any  consideration  bad  been 
given  to  the  impact  of  the  deal  upon  the 
American  economy  and  the  American  con- 
nuner  prior  to  the  consummation  of  the  deal, 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  replied: 

"I  don't  believe  anybody  felt  that  it  would 
liave  any  noUoeable  impact  on  domestlo 
prices  at  all  because  we  were  dealing  with 
surpluses.  So  tbat— to  that  deal— had  that 
been  consummated,  had  that  been  the  to- 
tality of  Soviet  purchases,  there  would  not 
bave  been  any  Impact." 

*  •  •  •  • 

"But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  review  was 
made  of  the  probable  impact  on  domestic 
prices  of  the  Government  deal  which,  as  I 
•ay,  was  one  spread  out  over  three  years, 
comiected  with  surpluses,  related  to  sur- 
pluses, and  not  likely  to  have  any  Impact  on 
•American  domeatic  prices." 

What  we  have  hwe  to  a  senior  policy  ad- 
viser who  to  apparenUy  aware  neither  of  the 
probable  Soviet  reeponses  to  a  policy  dedl- 
sion,  nor  of  the  impact  of  that  policy  de- 
cision upon  the  United  States,  and  does 
not  even  ask  for  a  study  of  tbat  impact.  I 
i^  not  potot  out  tbat  thto  to  a  poUoy  de- 
cision that  has  rssutted  in  the  Soviats 
strengthening  their  food  position  and  their 
*Moomio  position  at  the  expense  of  VS. 
Vft^iffi  and  the  American  consumer'* 
Pooketbook. 


Since  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  freely  admtte  that 
he  played  a  major  role  in  the  negotiation  of 
United  States-Soviet  trade  agreement,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  consequences  of  tbat  agreement 
be  examined  with  a  skeptical  eye. 

But  let  us  now  tiun  to  some  general  con- 
siderations about  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  weighs  not  against  hto  professional 
Judgment,  but  against  hto  suitabUlty  for  a 
high  sensitive  Information.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  thto  evidence  consists  of  hearsay 
and  of  one  man's  word  against  another. 
There  Is  considerably  more  to  it  than  that. 

The  first  type  of  evidence  consists  of  sworn 
stetements  before  the  Finance  Committee  by 
todivlduato  who  had  eyewitness  knowledge  of 
security  violations  or  who  interrogated  him 
In  the  official  course  of  their  duty. 

The  second  type  of  evidence  consists  of 
sworn  statements  concerning  the  contents 
of  tovestlgatory  matertoto  complied  by  other 
Stete  departmental  offldato. 

The  third  type  of  evidence  consists  of  tape 
records  and  transcripts  of  wiretap  surveil- 
lance over  extended  period  of  time  on  widely 
separated  occasions. 

Unfortxinately,  only  two  such  witnesses 
were  called  before  the  Ftoance  Committee  to 
Impromptu  fashion.  At  least  five  or  six  more 
such  witnesses,  who  had  offlctol  contact  with 
the  nominee  in  the  course  of  their  duties, 
are  reportedly  available  to  corroborate  the 
testimony  already  given,  If  subpoenaed. 

The  dlstingutohed  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  Indicated  on  the  floor  on  Decem- 
ber 6  that  he  had  requested  the  todlcated 
tape  recordings  or  transcrlpte  from  the  ad- 
mlntotration  and  had  been  denied  access  on 
ground  of  executive  privilege. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  de- 
nunctotlons  of  executive  privilege  which 
have  been  made  to  some  quarters,  1  certainly 
see  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  executive  priv- 
Uege  to  be  tovoked  to  thto  case.  No  personal 
records  or  correspondence  of  tbe  President 
or  the  President's  Offlce  are  Involved.  Most 
of  the  evldenoe  requested  involves  only  lower 
level  bureaucrats  to  the  State  Department 
and  the  time  is  several  admlntotratlons  baok. 
The  President,  to  hto  letter  to  the  Watergate 
Committee  of  July  25,  1979,  todlcated  that 
he  would  not  Invoke  executive  privilege  ex- 
cept for  personal  records,  and  even  that  has 
been  modified.  I  would  resjieotfully  suggest 
tbat  thto  to  no  time  to  invoke  executive 
privilege  to  protect  a  bureaucrat. 

I  would  also  potot  out  tbat  the  totegrity 
of  the  witnesses  wbo  bave  come  forward  to 
of  exceptionally  high  caliber.  Mr.  Otto 
Otepka  to  well  known  as  a  Stete  Department 
security  expert  who  laid  hto  own  career  on 
the  line  to  stand  by  tbe  ImpartiaUty  of  hto 
work  and  Ito  ncmpcMtioal  character,  and 
risked  character  assassination  and  loss  of 
tooome  when  he  was  subpenaed  by  a  Senate 
committee  to  tell  the  truth.  Hto  many  hours 
of  testimony  on  previous  occasions  have 
stood  the  test  of  veracity  and  totegrity,  and 
he  was  appototed  to  a  high  poet  to  hto  ad- 
ministration and  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  Stephen  Koczak,  who  to  an  eyewitness 
to  security  violations,  was  for  many  years 
a  distinguished  Foreign  Service  officer,  and 
to  now  research  director  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Kmployees.  In 
that  capacity,  he  has  appeared  before  Senate 
and  House  committee  more  than  100  times. 

Both  of  these  witnesses  are  obviously  aware 
of  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  truthful- 
ness of  sworn  testimony  and  oognleant  of 
the  solemn  responsibilities  of  such  testi- 
mony. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  should  call  Mr. 
Otepka  and  Mr.  Kocsak  and  aUow  them  to 
supplement  their  testimony  under  oath,  m 
they  todlcated  they  were  willing  to  do  be- 
fore tbe  Finance  Committee. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  the  following 


witnesses  be  called  under  oath  to  testify  to 
any  direct  and  material  evidence  which  they 
have  with  regard  to  the  security  violations 
under  discussion: 

Mr.  Francto  Nlland,  Cbtof,  Intelligence 
Analysis  Unit,  Department  of  Justice; 

Mr.  Herbert  Lampe,  Division  of  Investiga- 
tions, Office  of  Security,  Department  of  State; 

Mr.  Donald  Daley,  Assistant  Chief  of  In- 
vestigations, Office  of  Security,  Department 
of  State; 

Mr.  Robert  Berry,  former  Chief  of  Division 
of  Investigations,  Office  of  Security,  Depart- 
ment of  State; 

Mrs.  Eunice  Powers,  former  stenographer 
to  the  Divtolon  of  Investigations,  Oflloe  of 
Security,  Department  of  State; 

Mr.  John  Hemenway,  former  employee  of 
Bureau  of  InteUigence  and  Researcli.  De- 
partment of  State. 

Let  us  now  tium  to  the  facts  ae  known 
today. 

1.  THE   ITJt-SS  LEAKS 

In  1951  and  1955,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was 
investigated  for  leaktog  classified  informa- 
tion to  several  Journalirts,  including  Mr 
Jcdin  Soali,  now  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  O  N  . 
and  Mr.  Marvin  Kalb,  of  CBS.  In  sworn  testi- 
mony before  the  Ftoance  Committee.  Mr. 
Otto  Otepka,  a  former  State  Department  se- 
curity officer,  stated  under  oath  that  during 
a  security  tovestlgation  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
he  dealt  with  summaries  of  the  trafflc  "on 
wlret-.p  surveillance  of  the  nomtoee.  The 
surveillance  established  conclusively  that  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  had,  todeed,  given  the  classi- 
fied information  to  the  Journalif.t8.  but  tbe 
State  Department  would  not  allow  the  evi- 
dence to  be  used  because  of  the  way  to  which 
it  was  obtatoed.  Tbe  name  of  State  Depart- 
ment electronics  expert  wbo  conducted  the 
surveillance  for  a  period  of  over  a  year,  Mr. 
Herbert  Lampe  was  not  called  to  testify. 

3.  THE   19SS  INCroCNT 

Mr.  Koczak's  testimony  ttates  that  in  1058 
Sonnenfeldt  was  observed  giving  highly  Clan- 
slfled  toformatlon  to  foreign  nationals  hav- 
ing to  do  with  U.S.  troop  movemente  and 
the  composition  of  the  government  of  a  third 
nation.  Althotigh  the  leaking  of  classified 
material  to  now  considered  to  be  more  fash- 
ionable, the  actions  described  by  Mr.  Koczak 
were  extremely  serious,  for  the  followUig  rea- 
sons: 

First.  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was  an  employee  of 
the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  of 
the  Department  of  State,  which  reviews  raw 
data  from  agents  abroad.  The  information 
was  thus  not  somethtog  stamped  secret  by 
some  bureaucrat  to  hide  bto  mtotakee  from 
the  public;  it  was  intelligence  of  the  most 
sensitive  ktod  that  could  Jeopardize  the  lives 
of  foreign  officials,  the  work  of  agenta  to 
place,  and  even  the  success  of  UJ3.  policy. 

Second.  The  time  of  the  tocldeut  was  the 
height  of  the  Lebanon  crtois. 

Third.  The  location  was  a  socUl  function 
honortog  an  Israeli  diplomat  who  was  retum- 
tog  hcMme.  Thus  with  a  broad  cross-section 
of  people  present  there  was  no  way  to  be 
sure  that  the  setting  had  not  been  pene- 
trated by  agento  of  other  nations. 

Fourth.  All  employees  of  tbe  Bureau  of  In- 
telligence and  Research  were  under  orders  to 
secure  priw  permission  and  sulisequently 
report  any  such  meettogs  with  foreign  na- 
tionato.  Mr.  Koczak  had  served  in  Israel  and 
had  numerous  Israeli  frtonds  and  was  given 
permission  to  attend  the  function.  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt had  never  served  abroad,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Koczak,  did  not  seek  permiis- 
slon,  nor  did  he  report  afterwards. 

Fifth.  The  toformatlor.  given  over  con- 
stoted  of  the  contente  of  telegrams  analyztog 
the  makeup  of  the  Lebanese  Government, 
and  relating  to  the  U.S.  troop  landings  at 
that  time.  Mr.  Koczak  had  seen  an  earlier 
Israeli  Government  undermined  by  the 
breach  of  diplomatic  cable  traflks,  and  re- 
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portad  tbe  IneMent  to  his  superiors,  giving 
tt>  Mwittflcmttoa  numbers  of  the  telegrams 
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Mxth.  On  lU  own  Initiative,  the  FBI  sent 
an  aoant  to  aee  Mr.  Koeaak  atoat  the  Son- 
nenfeldt  CMe.  The  agent  wm  raporte<Uy  con- 
ceme«  became  there  w«s  evidenee  of  con. 
tootog  oontact  with  laraeU  IntelUgenoe 
a«Bnte  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  FBI, 
in  a  Ivtter  ««  RapnwBUttve  Johw  Asrbiook, 
has  conflrmed  that  an  PHI  agent  vldted  Mf. 
KOeaak  on  the  Sonnenfeldt  matter  and  taaa 
MeatUUd  him. 

Seventh.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Ur.  aholtg.  In  llattag  the  review  of  seewity 
iBTeMgatloas  of  Ift-.  aannenfWdt,  mart*  no 
mention  of  the  UM  Invwttgatioa.  The  dla- 
tlBgaMMtt  ehalraian  of  the  Finance  CSoci- 
mmaa  said  ttiat  ha  fonnd  no  adverse  aeeurlty 
Information  In  the  nominee's  flle.  atnea  the 
FBI  haa  admitted  that  there  was  an  tnveati- 
gatton,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  file  was  purged  of  adverse  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Smonenfeldt'e  response  under  oath  to 
thaae  allegations  was  vague  and  gaattal,  as- 
Bflrtlng  that  he  was  first  confronted  with 
them  in  a  security  Inveatlgatioo  2  vears 
later.  ' 

a.  XRX  leee  lkass 
In  l»ao,  at  the  height  of  the  poUttcal  cam- 
paign between  Jbhn  F.  Kennedy  and  Bicbard 
Mlxon.  Ut.  HoniMtnlMdt  came  imder  InvesU- 
gatlon  heranm  at  evidence  that  be  wm  leak- 
ing r  lam  Med  InftirmatteB  to  the  Democnttto 
Maapmg^  Aeecrd  to  Mr.  Otanka.  who  con- 
doetad  the  Intamgatton,  Mr.  SaaBenfeldfa 
Maphoae  waa  lapped  over  a  long  period  of 
tlme.aiid  tw  was  placed  under  peraoud  sor- 
wUlaiiae.  Among  the  eventB  InetndMI  in  this 
InvBrtlgatlon  waa  an  oocaalan  In  which  be 
was  obaarvcd  during  working  houn  leavliur 
the  home  of  laie  late  Margnarite  Hlggins.  tte 
Journalist,  with  the  late  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
who  at  that  time  was  working  in  the  Presl- 
dmtlal   campaign.    Mr.    Otepka's   secretary, 
la*.  Eunice  Powen.  was  engaged  in  the  tran- 
aonuqg  of  the  wiretap  traffic  on  MP.  Son- 
noifeSdt.  According  to  Mr.  Otepka,  the  avaU- 
^to  evidence  poettlvely  established  that  Mr. 
SomMifeldt  was  communicating  evidence  to 
poacma  with  whom  he  had  no  authority  to 
deal  In  connection  with  his  official  duties  at 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Soimenfeldt  admits  that  he  was  In- 
terrogated at  this  time,  birt  denies  that  he 
knew  anything  aboiot  the  anegatlons.  ThtB, 
•JtJiough  bolli  sides  In  the  controversy  ad- 
mit there  wastt  investigation  at  this  time 

■»!  an  Investigation  of  some  thoroughness 
Ud  expense— no  record  of  it  appears  to  re- 
matn  In  the  norataee's  flle.  Like  the  law 
tarnttgatton,  the  IMO  luvestlgatlon  la  not 
me^hmad  to  the  review  of  InveatigatlonB 
«™»med  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Wor  to  either  hiveetlgation  mentioned  in 
»e  security  Inveatlgatlona  ladez  maintained 
hytte  Civil  Serviee  Ciwiiiilumua.  tTnder  the 
ijdwrt  pwenmet  eecumy  program,  which  Is 
sttn  la  force  «mder  Vaeeutlv*  Order  I0«M, 
■n  aacnnty  UivesHgMKmB  muat  be  reported 
to  the  ceatrai  ftle  kept  by  the  Olvtt  Serrlce 
OMMBlselon,  so  «iat  any  autaequent  Invea- 
ttgMon  can  review  the  eurUar  evidence.  This 
""'■?■  f^""  the  questtea  of  whether  or 
Batttba  aoainee's  flle  waa  purged  of  adverse 
infmmaclon. 

4.  TKAmna  to  acda 
In  iBeo,  the  nominee  applied  for  the  lob 
«rf  Deputy  Director  of  the  Soviet  Inter- 
natimial  Affairs  Mvlsion  of  the  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Beeearch  of  the  State  De- 
partment. But,  according  to  Mr.  Otepka  the 
^ectOT  of  that  office,  Mr.  Hugh  Cumming. 
Mtwmtoed.  in  the  light  of  the  ongoing  in- 
y*?f»yp°»,°*  the  nomtaee.  In  poUtlcal 
•WHWity.  tot  he  could  not  continue  in  his 
°y*«*  the  goreau  where  he  would  have 
?*■■*•*"  "wesa  to  the  communl<Uitlons  inter- 
iigence   traffic  of  the   United  States.   After 


the  election,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Arms  Control  Agency  ot  the 
Stote  Department — now  Arms  Control  Mid 
Dlsarmanjent  Agency— where  he  could  be 
cleared  for  activity  of  lower  aenslUvlty. 

a.   TKANSFSB   BACK    TO  JM 

Sariy  in  1903.  the  nominee  came  back  to 
the  Bureau  of  InteUlgenoe  and  Beeearch  tm 
bead  of  the  Soviet  International  Affaln  Dlvl- 
sioa.  Thus  the  nomioee  bad  been  rejected  as 
Deputy  Director  becauee  of  doubts  that  ha 
could  malntalu  ttie  u«*ces8ary  ttecurlty  stand- 
ards and  was  seat  to  ACDA  iii  a  less  senaMve 
P"ft<ttoP;  but  wlthlu  a  year,  be  came  ha^t  to 
bo  Director  of  the  same  highly  senOtive 
office. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  leaking  of  classlfled  data  to  a  Pitwi- 
dentlal  candidate  helps  or  hhuleia  a  man 
if  that  rawMltdate  wins  the  election.  Uaques- 
tionably,  the  security  atandaids  wei«  applied 
in  a  different  way  to  his  case  when  the  new 
adminlfitratlon  wae  in  full  swing.  It  is  highly 
slgnlflcant  that  evidence  of  the  1000-61  In- 
vestigation seems  to  have  dteappearad  from 
bis  file,  although  the  nominee  admits  that 
an  investigation  took  place. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  d^ieriora- 
Uou  of  the  whole  State  Department  security 
program  advanced  markedly  In  1801,  as  boa 
been  shown  in  the  voluminous  hearings  of 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

e.  FAVoBiTuic  IN  noMonoN 
In  IMS,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was  chosen  to 
Join  the  Mitlonal  Security  Cotmcll  as  an  aseo- 
aate  of  Dr.  Klninger.  Up  to  this  time,  he 
had  been  classlfled  as  a  Foreign  Servloe  Be- 
8«rve  officer.  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  transferred  Into 
thla  position  in  19«B  from  elvU  servloe,  there- 
gr  pecomlng  eligible  for  a  higher  pay  scale. 
TeclmtoaUy  be  was  classlfled  as  Foreign  Serv- 
i«  Reserve  offloer— maximum  VS.  duty— 
'SBO— MUM).  By  maximum  VS.  duty  was 
meant  that  he  would  enjoy  the  privllegea 
or  tbePorelgn  Service,  but  would  never  bava 
to  serve  outside  of  the  Unit  1  States.  In  1987 
he  was  promoted  to  FSRO-I.  stUl  maximum 

In  1000,  when  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  learned 
2?i  *»WM  going  to  a  prestige  appobitment 
with  the  NaOcnal  Security  CouneO  be 
applied  tcr  a  lateral  tzanafar  Cram  the  Be- 
serve  to  the  regular  Poralgn  Servloa  oflov 
claselflcation— ftom  FSBO  I  to  F80  I.  Tbto 
is  an  ap|)e>tntmemt  that  to  the  me»»ifTt  rank 
a  Itoralgn  Service  offioar  can  attain,  aalde 
mm  the  rank  of  Career  Minister  and  Career 
^«toasaadar  and  is  usually  reaarved  for  a 
hMiuUtil  of  the  most  distlagulahed  men  of 
the  ooipa.  It  is  a  rank  that  uauaUy  comes 
only  after  many  years  serviee  abroad 

Tbto  lateral  tranafte  cauaad  eoDate'matlon 
•»««  tha  Poralgn  Servloa  bacauaa  it  oaoM 
at  a  time  that  there  was  a  reduction  hi  fotoe 
to  the  Poralgn  Servtoa  of  about  lo  pereent. 
Thus  while  meritorious  candidates  wera  be- 
^  rUTed.  Mr.  Sonnenfeldf a  poaltlon  at  the 
NSC  enabled  hha  to  move  Into  a  coveted 
spot,  at  that  time,  the  flrst  P80-I  lateral 
afvolntment  in  nearly  a  year. 

The  question  then  is  whether  poUUcal 
favoriUam  played  a  role  in  this  awHtolaneut 
and  whether  the  security  investigations  of 
1868  to  1800-61  were  considered  in  the 
appointment. 

Mr  President,  these  matters  of  poesible 
favoritism  were  gone  into  thoroughly  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  by  the  distUigulshed 
•onto  Senator  from  South  Caroltaa  Mr 
TiiniMiiom,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  of  March  26,  1970,  on  the 
Senate  floor  be  printed  hi  the  Racoao  at  the 
conclu&lon  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRxemuiG  OrrjcEa.  Without  objection. 
It  l3  BO  ordered. 


October  2d,  1975 
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ed  overtte  atorirtae  leaks  of  highi, 
,'**^  teftMHrnthm  tram  Mm  Kattonaise: 
emVj  OauneU.  and.  aa  to  sow  w«u  known, 
~^P''***  ^'P*  were  p»ut  oa  aaearal  enmlovM 
<rf  tha  Mattaal  Secuitty  OobneU  imd  m^ 
men  wttb  wbom  tbey  are  alleged  to  be  to 
communication.  ™ 

M  ,Tr"  "'  **"■•  **P'  ^***  P"*  *"»  **r-  Sonnen- 
feldt and  Mr.  Marvin  Kalb  of  CBS,  both  of 
whom  had  been  wlretiniped  in  comiectlon 
with  previous  investigations. 

Dr.  Kissinger  haa  Indicated  that  nothla» 
came  of  these  wiretaps.  ^ 

tJ^ZS^  **'  "*•  *''*^  assoclatton  between 
Dr.  KtaBlnger  and  ifr.  Sonneitfeldt,  the  ques- 
tion  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Sonnen 
feldt  or  Mr.  Kalb  received  advance  tatfbrato- 
tton  that  their  phones  were  being  tapned. 
Such  Infonnatlon  would  have  enabled  ttioae 
under  suneillance  to  establish  a  record  at 
innocent  conversations  while  the  leakhic 
could  have  been  done  through  other  means 
At  the  very  least,  the  tranaerlpta  of  these 
tapes  .should  be  made  available  to  the  praper 
committees  under  relevant  safeguards  so  •» 
to  determine  the  substantive  content. 

8.  THE  MOLLENHOST  JUM f BfllOATION 

DurUjg  the  same  period  as  the  NSC  to- 
vestlgattoo.  Mr.  dark  MoUanhoff,  then  • 
special  counsel  to  the  Prasktant.  attempted 
several  times  to  conduct  aa  lavestlgKUca 
into  the  Sonnenfeldt  case,  but  failed  to  oit 
cooperation  from  Dr.  Kissinger.  Ur.  MoUhT 
hoff's  statement  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  ma  follows: 

"My  o(Mitaot  with  this  was  simply  paaslac 
on  informatioa  when  I  was  special  coumiiS 
to  the  White  House  to  Dr.  Ktaalnger  and 
through  General  Halg  relative  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  viewed  It  aeiioasly  at  the  time 
but  made  no  value  Judgment.  I  passed  tt  to 
them  and  they  exhibited  gnat  oonoam.  In- 
dicated they  were  going  to  do  somathioR  at 
some  pomt  but  I  could  never  get  a  saUi^- 
tory  explanation  back  over  a  period  of  time 
and  I  Just  dropped  It." 


T.  THX  l»e»-7X  WntETAPS 

Mr.  Hblms.  In  1909  and  subsequently,  tlie 
1  "resident   and   Dr.   Ktaalnger  became   con- 


B.     CCMKXUSIOH 

Mr.  President,  the  facte  on  the  puUie 
record  indicate  a  recurring  pattern  In  ttib 
case  of  allegations  impugning  the  aacnlty 
sultahlllty  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  threoghoot  hit 
career.  Tet  not  only  tha  facta  devalopad  la 
those  security  hivestigatlona  and  ttw  naaln- 
tion  of  those  hiveetlgatlons,  but  ewn  the  ttet 
that  the  Investigations  w«a«  htfd  aaea»  to 
Have  disappeared  ftora  1^  aoodxMe^  penon- 
nel  records.  The  question  to  not  lestdved  as  to 
whether  favoritism  In  high  places  has  sened 
to  coverup  unfavorable  aspects  of  the 
nnminee'B  personnel  btetory. 

Fortunately,  the  uncertainties  In  this  ease 
siiould  not  be  difficult  to  resrtve.  The  Ftonlgn 
Relations  Committee  can  can  the  relevant 
witnesses  and  check  out  ttie  oontiadlctlaas 
that  already  appear  under  oath.  Or  If  ilia 
committee  prefers,  the  queartlon  could  *e 
referred  to  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee which  has  demonstrated  much 
expertise  and  objectivity  over  the  years  to 
developing  Information  on  Stete  Department 
■ecurlty  practloes. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  Uiat  I  have 
not  desired  to  east  any  reflection  upon  toe 
loyalty  and  suitabUlty,  and  either  one  alone 
might  make  a  person  toallglMe  for  high  of- 
floe.  If  a  person  has  a  repeated  htototy  of 
leaking  sensitive  information  over  the  yeam. 
he  is  certainly  not  suMaUe  tor  a  sensitive 
poet.  For  example.  If  it  can  be  estobllabed 
that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  has  a  history  of  leakii« 
classified  information  to  Israeli  d4>Iomsto, 
how  could  the  Sovlete  trust  blm  la  deaUag 
with  the  Middle  Bast  eitetof  Whatever  hla 
Intentions,  tha  suapldans  vouM  ramaln. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President.  «iat  Mr.  Sonnen- 

feldt's  nomination,  even  to  bto  new  post,  does 

not  resolve  ttie  situation,  aiod  tti«t  his  na^ne 

should  receive  the  cloaest  posadbla  scmtiioy.' 

The  remarks  of  Senator  Tbdxuond  follow: 
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TBS    STKANOB    NOllINATION     OF 
Ma.   SONNZNVXLDT 


Mr.  President,  on  March  11  the  list  of 
nominations  received  by  the  Senate  Included 
the  name  of  one  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  of 
Maryland  for  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Sen'- 
ice  officer  of  class  I. 

This  is  a  most  unusvial  appointment.  The 
Foreign  Service  is  supposed  to  be  composed 
of  career  diplomats  who  have  served  their 
country  around  the  world  and  have  their 
special  status  recognized  through  the  For- 
eign Service  rating  system.  The  rating  of 
FSO  I  Is  normally  the  highest  rank  which 
a  career  diplomat  can  achieve  aside  from  the 
exceptional  positions  of  Career  Minister  and 
Career  Ambassador,  reserved  for  a  handf tU  of 
the  most  distingiiished  members  of  the 
corps.  Thus,  it  appears  that  we  have  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  entering  the  Foreign  Services  at 
the  highest  rank  normally  achieved  by  others 
after  years  of  service  abroad.  Thus,  this  un- 
usual appointment  threatens  the  status  and 
achievement  of  the  many  dedicated  Foreign 
Service  officers  who  have  served  with  dis- 
tinction. It  is  an  affront  to  the  career  sys- 
tem and  a  threat  to  the  steblllty  of  impartial 
ratings  and  of  the  morale  of  those  who  have 
worked  their  way  up  tlirough  the  ranks  to 
achieve  their  present  positions. 

Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  appointment  is  espe- 
cially outrageous  In  view  of  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  itme,  due  to  the  economy  meas- 
ures being  taken  throughout  the  Oovem- 
ment,  the  Foreign  Service  Corps  is  currently 
affected  by  a  reduction  in  force  of  approxi- 
mately 10  percent.  This  means  that  about 
one  out  of  10  of  every  career  Foreign  Service 
officer  reviewed  for  promotion  Is  "selected 
out" — that  is,  severed  from  the  Servloe.  So 
at  the  very  time  when  many  Foreign  Service 
officers  are  being  severed  from  the  Service 
because  of  the  high  rate  compelled  by  the 
reduction  in  force,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt,  who  has 
never  served  abroad,  is  entering  into  the 
Foreign  Service  Corps  at  the  highest  possible 
level. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  this 
Is  a  highly  unusual  situation.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  unique  situation.  I  am  Informed  that  in 
the  fiscal  year  of  1970 — that  is,  since  June  of 
last  year — only  three  men  have  made  lateral 
entry  into  the  Foreign  Service;  two  of  them 
at  the  relatively  low  class  in  level  and  only 
one  at  the  class  I  level.  That  sole  individual 
Is  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt. 

We  can  see,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
iB  an  excapticmal  case  who  is  given  special 
treatment  at  a  time  when  many  others  are 
losing  their  Jobs. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
has  never  been  abroad.  I  have  received  In- 
formation concerning  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  per- 
sonnel history.  Originally,  he  was  in  civil 
service  status— and  In  1B65  he  was  converted 
fnm  a  OS-IS  to  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
Officer  n — maximum  U.8.  duty. 

The  F8RO  was  originally  conceived  by  Con- 
gress as  a  means  for  the  temporary  use 
abroad  of  persons  who  were  particularly 
qualified  In  one  aspect  or  another  and  whose 
qualifications  filled  a  need  for  a  particular 
job  overseas. 

At  thto  period.  Mr.  William  Crockett,  who 
was  then  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration in  the  State  Department,  began 
to  use  this  wise  provision  of  the  law  as  a 
means  for  enlarging  his  domestic  staff  with- 
out specific  congressional  authorization.  He 
Invented  tha  category  of  FSRO— maximum 
tJS.  duty— meaning  a  foreign  Serviee  oOoar 
would  never  be  assigned  to  foreign  service. 
Those  who  accepted  such  a  service  would 
wjoy  a  higher  pay  scale  than  In  cWl  serv- 
ice, without  having  the  burden  of  serving 
abroad.  On  Mr.  Orockatfs  part.  It  relieved 
o^  of  obaervlag  dvU  service  regulations 
with  regard  to  job  rlghte  and  oategorlea. 

Mr.  aorneitfldt  tliva  entered  tba  Ba- 
sme  OOoar  Corps  under  thla  highly  unusual 
situstlMi  as  a  nno  daes  IT— maxlnnim  VS. 


duty.  I  am  told  that  in  1B67  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  FSRO  I — maximum  U.S.  duty — 
by  a  special  panel  dealing  only  with  officers 
of  this  unusual  category.  The  same  panel 
recommended  that  he  be  converted  from 
FSRO  I  to  FSO  I;  that  is,  to  permanent  sta- 
tus. But  the  board  of  examiners  reportedly 
refused  to  do  so  because  he  had  not  person- 
ally applied  for  the  Job,  and  there  was  no 
certificate  from  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Senlce  that  he  was  needed.  It  is  significant 
that,  ti  he  had  personally  applied,  then  he 
would  liave  been  liable  for  duty  overseas. 

Under  these  crlcumstences,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  National  Security  CouncU  staff 
in  1969  in  what  Is  essentially  a  political 
policymaking  position.  From  the  prestige  sta- 
tus of  tills  political  appointment,  he  applied 
for  conversion  to  FSO  I  in  September  1969. 
He  1?.  in  effect,  starting  at  the  top.  It  is  hard 
to  escape  the  assumption  that  questions  of 
political  Influence  have  overshadowed  the 
merit  system  of  the  FSO. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  that  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt received  this  special  treatment,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  his  wife  is  known  as  an 
antagonist  to  the  present  administration.  I 
find  it  very  disturbing  that  a  top  assistant 
in  the  National  Security  Council  staff,  re- 
sponsiljle  for  formulating  and  advising  on 
our  international  policy,  should  be  chosen 
from  a  milieu  which  Is  antagonistic  to  the 
work  of  the  President.  I  do  not  question  the 
right  of  Mrs.  Sonenfeldt  to  engage  in  polit- 
ical activity,  but  the  questipn  arises  whether 
she  acted  with  the  approral  or  at  the  direc- 
tion of  her  husband.  Under  the  Hatch  Act. 
no  Government  employee  may  do  indirectly 
what  he  Is  forbidden  to  do  directly.  In  any 
event.  I  find  it  particularly  strange  that  a  top 
policy  adviser  is  picked  from  such  a  political 
context  and,  on  top  of  tl)at,  given  preferen- 
tial and  unusual  treatment  which  threat- 
ens the  Justlcff  and  fair  workings  of  the 
Foreign  Ser^'ice  Corps. 


ExRnirr  5 

M.*TEi;ni.s  Pertinent  to  July  15,  1975 

C.vREER  Ministers  List 

A.  Copy  of  the  ATSA.'STATE  Agreement  of 
June  29,  1973  which  was  violated  when  n<me 
of  the  CM  Review  Panel  was  submitted  to 
AFSA  for  commentary.  The  entire  promo- 
tion list  may  therefore  be  illegal. 

B.  List  of  the  members  of  the  Class  1  Se- 
lection Board. 

C.  CM  Review  Panel  members  who  were 
not  cleared  with  AFSA  as  required. 

D.  Department  of  State  notice  of  the  men 
v.-ho  were  promoted. 

E.  Letter  to  Mr.  Veliottes  (PER/PE)  re- 
questing the  numbers  and  names  of  F80-1 
considered  for  promotion  and  noting  that 
none  of  the  membere  of  the  CM  Review 
Panel  were  submitted  to  AFSA,  as  required 
by  the  AFSA  STATE  Agreement  of  June  29, 
1973.  ThU  information  will  have  to  be 
cleared  for  release  by  DO  Carol  Laise,  by 
Under  Secretary  for  Management  Larrv 
Eagleburger  or  Secretary  Kissinger. 

P.  Response  from  Mr.  VeUottes,  Special  As- 
sitant  for  Employee  Management  Relations, 
Department  of  State. 

G.  Regulations  current  for  1974  and  1975 
concerning  the  promotion  of  career  minis- 
ters and  formation  of  the  Career  Minister 
Review  Board. 

H.  1974  CM  promotion  pr<.'^cepta  which  re- 
quire, among  other  things,  "total  Integrity" 
of  CM  candidates. 

I.  1978  CM  promotion  precepte  signed  by 
Hemenway  fcr  AFSA  and  Baglabu^er  for 
STATE  which  require  that  a  CM  should  nor- 
mally serve  overseas  In  foreign  service  as  an 
PSO-l  or  2.  (These  precepte  will  be  used  thte 
year  and  Indicate  that  the  career  service  be- 
liever should  be  minimal  requiremento  for 
CM). 

J.  Letter  from  Deputy  Secretary  of  State, 
Robert  S.  XngenoII,  pertaining  to  the  nooil- 


natlon  of  nine  career  Foreign  Service  officers 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Career  Minister. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Wfr.  President.  I  wish 
to  just  speak  very  briefly  In  behalf  of  the 
nominee. 

The  Finance  Committee  had  occa- 
sion about  2  yesrs  ago  to  conduct  hear- 
ings on  the  nominee  whose  name  at  that 
time  was  pending  before  the  Finance 
Committee  because.  I  believe,  he  was 
nominated  for  a  high  position  in  the 
Treasury,  and  some-  allegations  were 
made  respecting  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt.  The 
Finance  Committee  conducted,  I  believe  It 
was  2  days  of  hearings.  I  sat  through 
these  hearings,  listened  to  all  of  the  testi- 
mony on  both  sides,  and  concluded  my- 
self that  there  was  no  substantial  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  to  support  the  allega- 
tions that  had  been  made  against  him. 

I  think  he  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  in  the  government.  He  is  very 
able  and  a  fine  public  servant.  When  the 
hearings  were  concluded,  the  Finance 
Committee  voted  to  confirm  his  nomina- 
tion. I  believe  it  was  unanimous.  There 
might  have  been  one  dissenting  vote. 

Then  prior  to  the  name  coming  to  the 
floor  he  was  nominated  for  another  posi- 
tion over  in  the  State  Department  and 
his  name,  therefore,  went  for  hearings 
over  to  the  Foreign  Relations  CtMnmittee. 
They  recommended  his  confirmation,  and 
he  was  confirmed  for  that  position  at 
that  time  on  the  fkx>r  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  I 
spent  more  time  than  anyone  looking  at 
the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Helmut  Sonnen- 
feldt and  the  allegations  by  some  of  those 
who.  for  one  reason  or  the  other,  objected 
to  his  confirmation  when  he  waa  nomi- 
nated for  a  high  position  in  the  Treas- 
ury. I  examined  and  delved  more  deeply 
into  his  nomination  than  any  other  I  had 
occasion  to  act  on  In  my  26  years  in  this 
body,  it  was  my  conclusion  that  the  man 
should  be  ooivRrmed. 

Having  spent  a  great  number  of  hours 
seeking  to  ti-ack  down  all  of  the  allega- 
tions, some  of  which  seem  to  be  based 
more  on  resentment  on  behalf  of  certain 
persons  that  they  did  not  have  more  in- 
fluence in  the  Government  than  they  had, 
it  concluded  that  this  man  was  able, 
talented  and  had  a  gieat  deal  to  offer  this 
country  and.  therefore,  that  he  should 
be  confirmed. 

I  wUl  vote  to  confirm  him  in  this  new 
position. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  I  wonder 
if  I  might  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  am  perfectly  wlUlng 
to  vitiate,  if  he  is,  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  nomination.  I  largely 
wanted  to  make  my  objections  a  i>art  of 
the  Record  on  the  Sonnenfeldt  nomina- 
tion. 

Will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
move  to  vitiate  the  action?  If  he  does, 
I  am  satisfied  to  have  a  Tolce  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PreBldeDt,  I  ap- 
preciate Uie  gndoiuness  of  the  Suiatar. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cou" 
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««t  ttiat  the  OTder  for  the  roUcall  vote 
on  the  pfnrting  nomlnatkm  be  vitiated 

Hi*  FBBSmiMO  OFFICER.  Without 
oWectioo.it  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAMBFIELD.  I  caU  for  a  vote  on 
the  uombiation  of  Mr.  Ekmnenf eldt. 

■nie  PRMIDING  OFFICER.  As  in  ex- 
TnrHm  umioii. 

Mr.  MAN8FIELD.  As  in  executive  ses- 
sioii. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OPEICER.  The  ques- 
tion to,  WiU  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Helmut  Son- 
naifeWt  of  Ifiuyland? 

The  nomination  was  coojOrmed. 

Mr.  MAMBFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  re- 
^^  *^  **»•  President  be  notifled. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Pres- 
ident will  be  so  notified. 
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LEOXSLAITVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
^^  that  the  Senate  return  to  leg- 

nhS?!^'^"'*^  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 


HJl.  6184  HEU>  AT  DESK  PENDING 
FURTHER  ACTION 

1  Jl^'  5^^^F^-  M'-  President,  as  to 
»la»ive  session.  I  asic  unanhnous  con- 
sent ttiat  tile  message  on  HJl.  6184,  to 

^^/^*^  If  ^  **  BMilcruptcy  Act. 
be  held  at  the  desk  pendtog  further  ac- 
tioo. 

-hSh^^^^S  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticHi,  it  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    TWs    has    been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 


ORI»3t  OF  BUSINESS 

MtMANBFIELD.  What  to  the  pend- 
IngbusinM? 

TIM  PRBfflDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  pending  business. 


the  debate  when  I  say  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  had  withdrawn  hto 
objection  to  the  flirt  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  that  to 
correct,  and  I  agree  to  the  nret  amend- 
ment. 

Ttie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
first  committee  amendment  to  agreed  to 

The  question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
second  committee  amendment 

The  amendment  win  be  stated 

The  assistant  legtolative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

sert°°rd''v?lJ''»li°*J°*  "^'^^^    '<'=)"  «°d  In- 
sert   (d)    In  lieu  thereof; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  to  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

wj^ir^°to.    '°°^**«*    amendment 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agi-eelng  to  the  third  com- 

SJl1:  sSSS.^*"'-    ^^    '"^end'nent 
j^^^f^istant  legtolative  clerk  read  as 

■■,?r  ^/uJK^V'^'  """'"  •"'^  '"'*'* 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
JSSSlTtee^aiSJnJS^  ^  ^^  '^<» 
agJSd  to'""^*^  amendment  was 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rn^^?^.  ^  °''  agreeing  to  the  fourth 
committee  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated.  ««nena 

foS!^^*^^*°*  legislative  clerk  read  as 
ln2?t  "?f?"f'  *'  "**  "^ginning  of  line  32. 
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EOtECUnVE  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 

1  j****^?^*®  continued  with'  the  con- 
gSff^  «;  "»•  bin  <HJl.  12)  to  amend 

*M^  protection  of  foreign  diplomatic 
mwjons^  increase  the  sine  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Protective  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Ux  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
busiuMs.   which   was   delayed   until4 

"jSf****  J**^  ^  ^«1  l>«'o«  ttie  Senate 
and  made  ttiepaiding  busineBs  again. 

nhS^i.S?^"'?.*^'^^^  Without 
onWJtion,  it  to  so  ordered. 

Ttie  bill  win  be  stated  by  title 

foS^^*"'  legislative  deiic  read  as 

SlJSL*^  ***  !f^**«  *»  *•>•  protection  of 

^otSlS^''  ^^*="-  8«"'-.  and 

Si^^J^SF  "****r«««»  the  Chair. 
The    PRKSIDINQ     OFFICER*     Hie 
Sogfctorftnm  Hjw  York  to  reoSUd 
■^JBOCKLBy.  Mr.  Pteddent.  as  we 

SSS*??  **"  *******  on  thto  bin.  I  be- 
lieve that  t  correctly  state  the  iwsfcmTi 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 

^nil^iff"?  ^  **°  agreetog  to  the  fourth 
committee  amendment. 

ag^ed  to'^""^*'^  amendment  was 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  to  on  agreeing  to  the  Sth  oS! 
mlttee  amendment  The  clerk  will  report 

foKsr^'^*  »««W«-e  cleTiSSras 
InSt^^KlJ'tS:?,*'  '^  "'-»""es.-.-.  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
quwtion  to  on  agreeing  to  the  fifth  c^! 
mlttee  amendment 

The  committee  amendment  w^  agreed 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  to  on  agreeing  to  tiie  sixth  com- 

SstTt^*""*"*"*'  '^^  amendment  wlU 

fo^s^**"'  legislative  clerk  read  as 

On  page  3.  line  «.  insert  tbe  following: 

,^lzJ  J^  °*°"  "*"*  W.800.000  may  be 
transferred  to  SUte  and  local  governn^nt. 
M  reimbursement  for  any  flscij  year^^i 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
question  to  on  agreeing  to  tiie  sixth  com- 
mittee amendment 
^The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wm  now  state  the  next  committee 
amendment  "-lim^c 


foSiJsf*^**"*  legtolative  clerk  read  as 

"(trSi^J'S^};'^' "<•>"--'--' 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER      Th» 

question  to  on  agreeing  to  the  seventh 

committee  amendment  seventh 

The  ccHnmittee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th* 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  elghUi 
committee  amendment  "suui 

The  amendment  will  be  stated 
j^ J^^fssistant  legtolative  clerk  read  as 

InSt^f)*"!'  "  "*•  "-"^l^g  Of  line  12, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
Sf"t.«  °°  agreeing  to  tiie  eighth  com- 
mittee amendment 
^The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
riulJf  °"  *f  eeing  to  ttie  ntoth  com- 
mlttee  amendment.  The  amendment  uiu 
be  stated. 

foUws*^****"'  legislative  cleik  read  as 

le)    in  lieu  thereof; 
Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 

?om,^^^  ^  **°  agreetog  to  tiie  ninth 
committee  amendment 
The  committee  ammdment  was  agreed 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  to  on  agreetog  to  ttie  10th  com- 
mittee amendment  The  amendment  will 
oe  stated. 

The  assistant  legtolative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


To^vV^^^^J^-  ^-  P«»ldent.  on  that 
I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Division 
IS  requested.  The  question  wUI  come  first 
on  striking  hnes  14  through  23.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreetog  to  Uie  committee 
amendment. 

Jt\-  ^^^^-  That  Is  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President  I  beUeve  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  I  both  agreed  to 
accept.  It  merely  nuUces  the  director  and 
assistant  dhwtor  career  employees  wltii 
the  correct  designatfcm  rather  than  being 
subject  to  betog  designed  by  the  Presi- 

™.?«  5S"r?  *5***  ^  ^  objection  to 
putttog  that  back  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  No  objection  what- 
ever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,    part    1    of    the    committee 
amendment  to  agreed  to. 
The  clerk  wffl  now  state  part  2 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

fh?°  ?*?.•  *  begining  with  line  1  down 
through  line  12  atartta  out  section  3  of  the 
committee  amexulment. 

yJ^^^HF^^^^-  '  ^^  »gr«e  to  tiiat 
Mr.  President 

Hie  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion to  on  agredng  to  the  committee 
amendment 

Mr.  l^ROAN.  M^.  Prasktaot.  flrat  of 
aU.  I  ask  for  tiM  reM  and  nayi  on  tiie 
boi. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufllcient  second. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
have  a  word  to  say  w^hile  we  are  wait- 
ing for  mough  to  get  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  you 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  to 
a  sufficient  second. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill, 
as  it  is  now  amended,  boils  down  to  two 
or  three  simple  things. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  will  increase  Uie 
number  of  persons  to  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service  from  850  to  1,200.  Thto  to 
a  substantial  mcrease.  I  believe  it  to  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  any  additkxial 
needs  that  we  may  have  to  this  country 
because  of  vtolttog  dignitaries. 

Another  provtolon  which  I  think  to  ap- 
propriate to  that  it  does  designate  tiie 
Director  and  the  Asstotant  Director  of  the 
Secret  Service  as  career  employees. 

The  part  that  I  am  objecting  to,  which 
I  think  to  bad  precedent  Mr.  President. 
is  that  it  would  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  up  to  $3.5  milUon  a  year 
to  any  one  of  six  cities  for  police  pro- 
tection for  dignitaries  visittog  thoae 
cities. 

Why  I  think  it  to  wrong  to  first  of  all 
it  establishes  a  bad  precedent.  Who  will 
say  how  these  police  will  be  conU'oUed? 
Are  we  going  to  pay  thto  price  regardlesB 
of  how  th^  are  ctmtrcAed?  If  not.  to  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment  gotog  to  conduct 
their  activities? 

Second,  the  dignitaries,  as  we  pototed 
out  thto  momtog,  are  vtoltlng  all  over 
the  country.  President  Sadat  was  m  Wil- 
liamsburg yesterday.  The  Emperor  of 
Japan  was  to  WlUiamsburg,  N<»f  61k  and 
a  dozen  other  cities.  This  woul^/dtocrimi- 
nate  against  every  city  to  America  where 
dignitaries  visit  except  those  six  who 
have  at  least  20  or  more  embassies  or 
represttitatives. 

While  thto  biU  to  limited  in  thto  regard 
to  $3.5  milUon,  it  to  a  foot  to  the  door. 
The  city  of  New  York  sought  the  United 
Nations,  as  I  ixttoted  out  thto  momtng. 
The  United  Stetes  did  not  want  tlie 
United  Nations  to  thto  country.  They 
first  recommended  Geneva.  After  the 
campaign  was  conducted  to  have  it  put 
in  thto  country,  Presidmt  Truman  rec- 
ommended that  it  be  put  m  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  even  offered  a  site  in  San 
Francisco,  l^e  city  of  New  York  lobbied 
for  it.  They  got  It.  They  get  all  of  the 
benefits  that  cmne  from  it. 

Mr.  President  it  sets  a  bad  precedent. 
We  might  as  well  face  It,  it  to  just  one 
more  effort  to  the  way  of  bailing  out 
New  York  City. 

I  am  Ml  the  Banking,  TTn^iffjng  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  and  we  are 
consideruig  that  very  question.  If  we 
ever  are  going  to  do  it,  we  should  do  it 
through  an  ontorly  process  and  not 
through  thto  method. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  send 
forward  an  amendment  which  woold 
strike  out  the  proviBlons  of  the  bin  whldi 
would  reindMirae  tbe  city  of  New  Y<m1c  or 
any  one  trf  the  other  five  cities  up  to  $9.5 


million  a  year  for  police  protection  and 
leave  the  bill  otherwtoe.  It  would  increase 
the  number  of  personnel  from  850  to 
1,200  and  would  make  the  IMrector  and 
Assistant  Director  career  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dtopense 
with  the  reading  of  the  amendment  and 
call  for  a  vote,  if  there  to  no  further 
debate. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  thto,  of 
coui'se.  to  the  essential  vote. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Appar- 
ently we  have  a  parliamentary  prMlem. 
Until  the  committee  amendment  to  acted 
upon,  the  offered  amendment  to  new  yet 
in  order.  \ 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thought  we  had 
adopted  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  beenordered  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  It  has  not  as  yet 
been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thought  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  on  final  passage  of  the  bOl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  to 
some  confusion  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  MOROAN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ta«ns- 
f  erred  to  the  fiinal  passage  and  I  would 
atoo  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
dtopose  of  the  first.  Without  objectkm, 
it  to  so  ordered,  concerning  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

Now  the  question  to  on  part  2  of  the 
committee  amendment. 

Part  2  of  the  committee  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Now  the 
amendment  to  to  order. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Mnendment  that  I 
offered?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOROAN.  I  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  for  the  reasons  that 
I  stated  at  somelength 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  kindly  wlthhtdd  until  the 
amendment  has  been  stated  by  the  clerk? 

The  legtolative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carohna  (Mr. 
MOBGAN)  proposes  an  amendment  as  foHows: 

Strike  otrt  ah  after  ftg»  1,  Line  a  down 
through  and  including  Page  2,  Line  14  and 
aU  after  Page  a,  line  17  down  through  and 
including  Page  3,  Line  13. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  to  recognised. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rtoe 
to  opposition  to  the  amendment,  which 
would  strike  the  guts  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  briefliy? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  to  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCEOiEY.  Mr.  President  I  wiU 
quickly  summarize  the  salient  iwtots.  I 
know  some  Members  are  anxious  to  leave 
as  they  have  other  appototments. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  that  to  offoed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  MMsAir) , 
and  I  urge  that  HJl.  13  be  passed  as  It 


was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

The  bill,  approved  in  conmiittee  on  a 
strong  biparttoan  vote,  9  to  2,  provides 
a  cost-effective  approach  to  stem  the 
political  terrortom  that  may  threaten 
the  safety  of  foreign  diplomats  vtoitlng 
the  United  States. 

As  reported,  H.R.  12  strengthens  tlie 
ability  of  the  Executive  Protective  Serv- 
ice to  protect  diplomatic  missions  in 
New  York  City  or  New  Orleans  or  Los 
Angeles,  when  protection  to  needed  be- 
cause of  a  situation  of  extraordinary 
protective  need. 

Thto  authority  extends  in  the  biU  to 
the  cities  where  the  danger  would  be 
most  acute,  cities  where  20  or  more 
legations  are  located.  The  President  has 
case-by-case  authority  to  provide  this 
protection  in  other  cities.  The  interpre- 
tation of  what  constitutes  an  extraordi- 
nary protective  need  rests,  in  the  bill, 
with  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  the 
EPS  provide  -extraordtoary  protection 
outside  Washington  in  unusual  in- 
stances, such  as  occurred  when  Yasir 
Arafat  visited  New  York  last  year.  H.R. 
12  Is  designed  to  provide  that  safety,  and 
at  a  cost  below  wliat  that  protection 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  if  it  were  pro- 
vided under  existing  procedures. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  cost  of  this 
provtolon  Is  limited  to  $3,500,000  yearly. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  . 

Mr.  President  I  would  reiterate  five 
essential  pomts:  No.  1,  this  perfects  the 
mechantom  for  protecting  foreign  diplo- 
mate  vtolttog  the  United  Stetes,  when  we 
have  extraordtoary  dangers,  and  only 
where  there  are  extraordinary  dangers. 

No.  2,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
situation  warranttog  the  reimbursement 
of  extraordtoary  poUce  protection  at  the 
local  level  should  be  granted. 

No.  3,  it  to  A  cost-effective  way  of  pro- 
tecting our  foreign  visitors. 

No.  4,  there  to  a  tight  limit  of  $3,500,- 
000  yearly. 

No.  5.  thto  atH>lie8  to  7  major  cities  in 
thto  coimtry  that  have  30  <»■  more  mto- 
slons.  yn 

I  will  not  speak  any  further  to  this 
potot  because  I  think  the  earlier  record 
speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yteld. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  like  to  support 
Senator  Buckley  to  thto  debate  and  the 
potots  which  he  has  made,  which  are 
absolutely  essential. 

I  am  here  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  ILR.  12  which  amends  che  legislation 
estahltohing  the  Executive  Protective 
Service. 

In  1970.  Pubhc  Law  92-217  was  en- 
acted which  established  the  Executive 
Protective  Service,  changing  the  name  of 
the  White  House  Police  and  adding  the 
responsiblUtles  of  protecting  foreign  dip- 
l<Hnatic  missions  to  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area  and  to  other  areas  as  the  Pres- 
ident directe  on  a  case  by  case  basto.  Pro- 
tection to  other  areas  would  only  be  au- 
thorised when  local  autbraitieB  are  not 
capable  of  providtog  it  at  the  desired 
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level.  The  Executive  Protective  Service 
has  served  its  purpose,  well  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  and  has  lessened  the  burden  on 
the  local  police  force  concerning  protec- 
Uoa  of  foreign  missions. 

However,  since  1970  it  is  become  ap- 
parent that  adequate  protection  of  for- 
eign mlsBlons  should  be  extended  to 
areits  other  than  WashingUm,  D.C.  over 
the  last  several  yean  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  Execu- 
tive Protection  Service  ofBcers  have  been 
assigned  to  i»t>tect  the  missions  of  vari- 
ous Arab  countries  and  of  Israel  in  New 
Yoik  City.  This  situation  is  certain  to 
continue  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Protection  of  a  large  number  of  for- 
eign diplomatic  missions  often  involves 
large  numbers  of  local  police  and  high 
expenditures  of  local  money.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  the  case  of  New  York 
City  in  ii^xich  is  located  approximately  84 
different  diplomatic  missitms.  In  1947, 
Mayor  Beame  of  New  York  indicated  that 
the  city  was  incurring  a  cost  of  $3.1  mil- 
lion to  protect  diplomatic  missions  in- 
cluding $100,000  spent  during  the  visit  of 
Yasir  Arafat  to  the  United  Nations.  These 
types  ot  expenses  are  clearly  national  in 
character  and  should  not  be  left  to  cities 
such  as  New  York  to  pay  on  its  own. 

HJl.  12  would  authorize  an  increased 
level  of  executive  protective  service  per- 
sonnel up  to  1,200  <^cer8.  This  would  be 
an  increase  of  350  over  the  present  level. 
In  addition  the  bill  provides  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  with  authority  in  cases 
of  extraordinary  need  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  tonign  diplomatic  missions  lo- 
cated in  metropolitan  areas,  other  than 
Washington.  D.C.  where  there  are  20  or 
more  such  diplomatic  missions  headed  by 
fun  time  career  ofBcers.  Presently  this 
would  cover  missions  in  New  York  City, 
Chicago.  Los  Angeles.  Houston.  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  A  request 
would  be  required  from  the  particular 
metrop<ditan  area  for  executive  protec- 
tive service  perstmnel  or  as  an  alterna- 
tive reimbursement  would  be  provided  for 
use  of  local  or  State  personnel,  equip- 
ment and  facilities. 

I  believe  that  HJR.  12  is  a  responsible 
solution  to  an  evergrowing  problem.  It  is 
impmlant  that  foreign  diplcmatlc  mis- 
sions be  protected  particalarly  when  in- 
ternational terrorism  has  become  c(Hn- 
monplace.  At  the  same  time  it  is  unfair 
to  have  local  governments  itfimiMfr  the 
entire  burden  of  protection  of  these 
missions.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
tUsUU. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  what 
we  left  in  the  10th  committee  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  by  which  part  one  of  the  10th  com- 
mittee amendment  was  agreed  to  be  re- 
considered, and  that  part  one  of  that 
committee  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  rigOit  to  object.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  parHammtary  inquiry  in  that  regard 
The  PBBBIDINO  OPPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  stl^  it 

Mr.  JAvms.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
anaendment  as  intebdubed  is  defective 
tiadmibfae%  to  a  |wlii^  of  order,  because 
H  leiateB  to  a  part  of  the  bill.which  has 
already  been  acted  on? 
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The  niESIDING  OPPICER.  That  Is 
not  correct. 

Mr.  BUCIOJgY.  Apparraitly  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Caridlna  missed  the 
Smator's  questlcm. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  asked  the  Chair,  as  a 
parUamentary  inquiry,  whether  it  is  a 
fact  that  this  amendment  Is  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  because  it  relates  to  a 
part  of  the  bill  already  acted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  now  pending  is  in  order, 
since  it  affects  much  more  of  the  bill 
than  has  already  been  acted  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  may  we  know  what 
the  unanimous-consent  request  is? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Let  me  restate  it.  The 
committee  report  recommended  that 
section  2  of  the  House  bill  be  deleted.  I 
thought  that  we  rejected  that.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 
which  that  part  of  the  committee 
amendment  was  accepted  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  now  move,  Mr.  Pi-es- 
ident,  that  part  one  of  committee 
amendment  number  10  deleting  section 
2  be  acted  on  and  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
subject  to  a  Senate  vote,  or  what  are 
we  doing  here?  I  do  not  quite  follow 
it.  May  we  know  what  this  motion  is? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ac- 
tion requested  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  restore  the  lan- 
guage on  page  3,  lines  14  through  23. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  be  restored 
by  agreeing  to  the  request?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDmo  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
L*xALT).  The  question  now  rectus  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  leglslaUve  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana    (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas   (Mr. 
BsNTSEif),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina   (Mr.  Hoixmcs),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  McOovern), 
the  Soiator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CAir) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
•  Mr.  MoNTOYA)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
KOssissIppI  (Mr.  Srnmis)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart)  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Taft)  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yea9  33. 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


}Rc))e&)l  Vote  No. 

«tf(J  Ug.y 

YEAS— 33 

AUen 

Gam 

McClellan 

Buidlck 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Bypfl, 

Gotdwater 

Ntinn 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.    Ortffln 

Packwood 

Byrd.  Kobert  C.  Helau 

RandoTph 

Cannon 

Hruaka 

Scott. 

Church 

Huddleston 

William  L 

Dole 

Inouye 

Sparknian 

Eastland 

Laxalt 

■Talmadge 

P«nnin 

Leahy 

Thunuoud 

Fong 

Magnuaon 

Toiirig 

FOrd 

Mansfield 
NAYS— 67 

Aboiire.;fc 

Hart,  Gary 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bartleit 

Haskdl 

Percy 

BeaU 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

BeUmcn 

Hathaway 

Riblcofl 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Bwckle;- 

Javits 

Sootti  Htigh 

BumperE 

Johnston 

Stafford. 

Caae 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

ChUes 

Long 

Stevenson 

Clark 

MathiM 

Stone 

Cranston 

McOure 

Symington  1 

Culver 

McGee 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Tunriey 

Domeclci 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Durkin 

Moss 

WUllams 

Bagleton 

MuBkie 

Gravel 

Ntfoon 

Hansen 

Pastor* 

>-'OT  VOTING— 10 

Bayh 

HoUings 

StennlS 

Bents*n 

MoGofarn 

Tan 

Blden 

MeUaU 

Hart,  Ptilip 

A.    Uontoya 

So  Mr.  MoKCAN's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  pre- 
viously, we  asked  for  a  ndlcall  vote  on 
final  passage.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  rollcall  vote  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Rfr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  last 
rollcall  vote  was  the  last  one  for  today 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amoidmcnts  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill,  H.R.  12,  was  read  the  thii-d 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  cm  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

>Ir.  ROBERT  C.  BYZtD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaotton  of  routine 
morning  business,  of  not  to  exceed '20 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 
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Hie  FBESZDINO  GPFICER.  Without 
objecti(m,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS TOMORROW  AND  FOR 
CC»fSIDERATION  OF  S.  2498 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  beoi 
recognized  on  tomorrow.  Mr.  GiurnN, 
Vx.  MAHsnxLD.  and  Mr.  McClvrx  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  IS 
mlBUtes,  after  which  there  be  a  period 
for  Uie  transaeticm  of  routine  morning 
business,  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to.  5 
minutes  each;  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  S^tate 
proceed  to  the  consIderatlcHi  of  Calendar 
No.  409,  S.  2498,  the  Small  Business  and 
Small  Business  Investment  Acts  amend- 
mratsofl97S. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LOW  LABELING  LOOPHOLES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  consiuners  In  the  marketplace  are 
all  too  familiar  with  such  terms  as  "con- 
fusing labeling,"  "inaccurate  labeling," 
"misleading  labeling,"  and  even  "decep- 
tive labeUng." 

There  Is  yet  a  new  labeling  menace  in 
the  marke^lace  which.  In  my  opiiiion, 
can  be  conf  using,  inaccurate,  misleading 
and  deceptive,  all  at  once.  Even  the  name 
given  to  this  practice  is  difficult  to  de- 
cipher. The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
calls  it  "low  labeling,"  yet  It  probably 
should  be  called  "high  labeling."  The  FTC 
calls  it  deplorable,  yet  they  also  say  that 
It  is  legal. 

What  makeo  the  practice  of  low  label- 
ing doubly  deplorable  Is  that  it  occurs 
la  relation  to  one  of  the  most  potentially 
beneficial  constmier  information  pro- 
erams  regulated  by  the  Government  It 
occurs  on  the  care  labeling  of  wearing 
^warel,  and  Is  very  difflctilt  for  consmn- 
fn  to  detect. 

What  is  low  labeling?  The  FTC  de- 
fines It  as  "the  tise  of  extraordinarily 
cautions — textile  care — ^Instructions 

when  they  are.  in  fact,  not  needed"  and 
w^ilch  "often  may  be  done  at  a  higher 
cost  to  the  consumer."  Plain  and  slih'ple. 
I  call  it  Inaccurate  labeling  which  wastes 
consumers'  money. 

How  does  low  labeling  wQrk  to  the  con- 
sumer's detriment?  Tbe  FTC  has  cited 
two  examples  In  a  public  notice  on  areas 
in  need  of  strengthening  in  its  trade  reg- 
ulation rule  on  care  labeling  of  wearing 
aiHMurel. 

The  first  example  Is  a  caie  label  on 
clothes  which  instructs  consumers  to 
"dry  clean  only,"  even  thotifi^  the  clothes 
>nay  be  laundered  in  a  washing  machine 
at  home.  Obviously,  unneeded  dry  clean- 
ing could  cost  consumers  more  money  di- 
rectly>  It  could  also  result  In  the  indi- 
rect cost  of  wasting  a  oonstuner's  valu- 
able time  and  effort  in  taking  clothes  to 
a  dry  cleanlBC  faculty. 

Y*t  dry  deaaers,  themsdves,  are  hav- 
ing many  problems  wltti  inaccurate  w 


Incomplete  care  labels.  A  trade  group  re- 
ported to  the  FTC  an  instance  of  six  dif- 
ferent care  labd  instructions  appearing 
on  six  identical  Jackets.  One  tA  these  care 
'  labels  stated  that  the  jacket  must  be  dry 
cleaned,  but  then  stated  that  the  sol- 
vents used  by  dry  cleaners  could  not  be 
used  on  the  jacket.  What  does  the  dry 
cleaner  tell  consumers? 

The  costs  of  the  second  FTC  example 
of  low  labeling  now  being  practiced  may 
not  be  as  obvious  at  first  glance.  Under 
this  example,  the  care  label  will  tell  con- 
sumers "do  not  bleach,"  yet  the  clothes 
on  which  that  label  appears  will  be 
bleach  safe. 

The  FTC  has  received  surveys  which 
indicated  that  "do  not  bleach"  labeling 
appears  most  frequently  on  baby  clothes, 
and  ii-onically  bleach  manufacturers 
claim  that  two  additional  fimctions  of 
bleach  are  to  sanitize  and  deodorize — 
fimctions  which  take  on  Increased  im- 
portance to  energy-conscious  consumers 
who  launder  clothes  In  cold  water. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  most  dis- 
turbing aspect  of  this  whole  situation  is 
that  the  Commission  claims  that  its  rule 
has  an  unintended  looiAole  In  it.  A  pin- 
h(de  would  be  a  better  description.  The 
PTC  says  that  it  is  powerless  to  act 
against  low  labeling  imder  Its  present 
trade  regulation  rule — even  though  that 
rule  expressly  numdates  that  care  labels 
should  fully  and  clearly  inform  consum- 
ers how  to  regularly  care  for  and  main- 
tain wearing  apparel  for  ordinary  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  articles.  This  is 
shocking  to  me,  and  I  have  told  the  FTC 

BO. 

I  first  wrote  to  FTC  Chairman  Le\iis 
A.  Engman  on  September  17,  ae^ing  for 
a  status  report  on  the  Commission's  long- 
awaited  attempt  to  clean  up  Its  present 
care  labeling  rule  and  for  an  opinion  on 
whether  what  FTC  calls  low  labding  is 
already  a  violation  of  that  rule.  On  Octo- 
ber 7,  the  acting  Director  of  FTC's  Con- 
sumer Protection  Bureau.  Mrs.  Joan  Z. 
Bernstein,  responded  to  my  letter.  She 
stated  that  the  Conunisslon  has  before 
It  a  staff  report  and  recommendations  on 
the  subject.  She  also  reports  that  low 
labeling,  although  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  current  nde  and  the  subject 
of  complaints  from  both  constuners  and 
industiT,  Is  not  a  vii^atlon  of  the  letter 
of  the  present  rule. 

I  have  just  recentiy  sent  another  letter 
to  Chairman  icngmftn  warning  him  that 
the  entire  care  labtiUng  program  Is  in 
jeopardy  and  reminding  him  of  the  dan- 
gers of  a  regulator  agency  which  places 
more  emphasis  on  issuing  regulations 
than  on  making  sure  that  Its  regula- 
tions WOTk  as  Intended.  I  urged  that  an 
immediate  interim  guideline  on  this  sub- 
ject be  issued,  and  that  a  proceeding  to 
patch  up  the  loopholes  in  the  current 
rule  be  initiated. 

Mr.  Presidttit.  because  this  subject  Is 
one  of  great  interest  and  Impmtance  to 
consumers  and  large  segments  of  the 
business  community,  I  ask  mianimous 
oonsmt  that  the  correspcmdence  between 
the  FTC  and  me  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO  at  this  point 

lliere  being  no  objecticm,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
ttie  Recoiib.  as  firilows: 


.    .COMMITTBK  OH  OOMMHSea, 

Wathinftom,  D.C.,  Octoiber  23. 1975. 
Ma.  Lewis  A.  Kwomsk. 
Ch4iirman,  Federal  Trade  CommittUm. 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dkab  CHAnucAM  ENoiCAif:  I  addressed  an 
Inquiry  to  you  on  September  17,  197S,  re- 
garding the  status  of  antlctpated  changes  In 
the  Commissitm's  Trade  Begulatton  BiUe  on 
the  Care  Labeling  of  TextUe  WearUig  Apparel. 
My  letter  also  asked  for  your  opinion  ■•  to 
whether  the  practice  which  your  agency  calls 
"low  labeUng"  Is  a  violation  of  the  present 
regulation. 

In  response  to  my  letter  to  you,  I  recelvd 
a  status  repm^  and  opinion  from  the  Gom- 
mlsaion's  acting  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Consumer  Protection,  Mrs.  Joan  Z.  Bernstein. 
I  miut  asBiune  th0t  you  share  her  viewpoint. 

The  practice  of  low  labeling  textile  gar- 
ments, according  to  Mrs.  Bernstein's  reply  to 
me,  has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  from 
both  consumers  and  industry.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  It.  and  I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mission should  share  this  concern. 

Low  labeling  is  inaccurate  labeling  which 
could  result  In  consumers  wasting  hard- 
earned  money.  More  than  that,  it  Is  a  prac- 
tice which  could  lead  consumers  to  question 
the  reliability  of  all  care  labels,  thtis  rvsult- 
Ing  In  the  waste  of  a  major  regulatory  effort 
which  could.  If  properly  Implemented,  be 
slgiilflcautly  cost  beneficial. 

Using  the  Commission's  own  examples  of 
low  care  labeling — "Dry  Clean  Only"  in- 
structions on  garments  which  coiUd  be 
laundered  by  less  expensive  means  and  'TX> 
Not  Bleach"  Instructions  on  garments  which 
could  be  bleached  safely — several  things  i^j- 
pear  obvious  tome. 

First,  reliance  on  an  Inaccurate  dry  clean- 
ing instruction  can  cause  constuners  to  waste 
money  and,  In  some  cases,  time  and  effort  In 
taking  clothes  to  a  dry  cleaner,  as  the  PTC, 
Itself,  maintains. 

In  addition,  I  have  beard  from  many  dry 
cleaners  aad  their  representatives  who  indi- 
cate that  they,  themselves,  are  being  hurt 
by  liukccurate  and  Incomplete  labels,  and 
that  they  have  given  the  PTC  proof  of  this. 

Second,  I  have  also  heard  from  bleach 
manufacturers  who  say  that  the  Commis- 
sion Is  aware  of  a  survey  which  finds  that 
the  highest  Incidence  of  "Do  Not  Bleach" 
labeling  appears  on  baby  clothing.  They 
claim  that  a  high  number  of  these  labels 
appear  on  bleach-safe  clothes.  They  also 
claim  that  this  Is  particularly  significant 
for  energj' -conscious  cousimiers  who  launder 
In  cold  water  and  would  otherwise  use  bleach 
to  sanitize  and  deodorize  clothing  as  weU 
as  help  clean  it. 

Obviously,  as  soon  as  constuners  learn  they 
are  being  misled  by  certain  care  labels,  they 
wlU  distrust  all  care  labels  and  question 
PTC's  ability  and  resolve  to  enforce  its  own 
regulations. 

Notwithstanding  these  factors,  Mrs.  Bern- 
stein informs  me  that  the  Commission  at 
this  point  can  only  "strongly  discourage"  low 
labeling  and  not  prohibit  It,  because  it 
comes  within  what  Is  viewed  as  a  loophole 
in  the  present  regulation.  She  maintains 
that  low  labeling  "clearly  is  in  violation  of 
the  'spirit'  or  intent  of  the  RiUe."  but  that 
It  "doea  not  appear  to  be  In  vl<riation  of 
the  general  language  of  the  Rule." 

Fw  an  agency  which  has  been  criticized 
in  the  past  for  construing  Its  authority  too 
broadly,  this  Interpretation  of  the  current 
Rule  c<Mnee  as  a  surprlae,  indeed. 

The  nUe  expUolUy  provKtea  that  oare 
labeling  must  be  that  which  "clearly  dls- 
oluna  Instruotlona  (or  ttM  care  and  tnaln- 
tenauoe  ef"  wearing  apparrt.  The  Rule  fur- 
ttier  provides.  In  a  note  eqriloltly  made  a 
part  of  the  regulatkm,  that  raoh  Instrue- 
tlouB  must,  "FuUy  Inform  the  piircliawii  how 
to  •Beet  such  xegutar  oare  and  malntenanoe 
M  18  necessary  to  the  ordinary  use  and  en- 
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JoynMBt  of  fbe  «rii<M,  •«'.,■..  .  bleaching, 
<ti7  cJMtmng.  and  tatf  oQmt  procedures  reg- 
ulAdy  used  to  nudnteln  or  care  for  a  par- 
ticular article.'^ 

Quite  frankly,  If  there  Is  a  hole  in  the 
reguhrtloa  under  whtcb  low  labeling  can  be 
praeUead.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  loop- 
hote.  It  Is.  at  gaost,  a  ■elf-inflicted  pinhole. 
It  seeBM  absurd  to  me  that  a  regulattoc 
whteh  aapiewly  reqnirea  dear  and  fully  m- 
formattve  dladoeure  of  care  Instruetloaa  can 
be  Intel pteted  by  the  agency  which  wrote 
It  as  allowing  for  what  the  CommlsBlon 
readily  admits  la  unclear  and  unlnfomatlTe 
disdosure. 

Mrs.  Bernstein  informs  me  that  there  Ib 
a  raeommendatloa  now  before  the  Oommis- 
slon  to  rectify  low  labeling  and  other  prob- 
leois  dtoeovered  during  the  Commission's  ez- 
perienea  with  care  labeling. 

t  wmdd  urge  yon  to  act  quickly  In  this 
ana.  nw  very  valuable  ccmcept  of  care  label- 
ing ttaelf,  is  at  stake  hwe.  I  reallae  that 
the  OnmwUlen  has  been  busy,  e^MetaUy 
In  the  rulenuddng  area  where  It  recently 
has  tasoBd  and  proposed  a  significant  num- 
ber of  potontliaiy  useful  regulations.  But 
yoa  riHould  be  aware  of  the  danger  Inbermt 
In  arsgnutofy  agency  laying  more  emphasis 
on  Isatog  new  rules  than  on  making  sore 
that  the  ones  It  has  already  issued  work  as 
intsndsd. 

Jf  the  Commission  does  have  an  Interest 
In  taking  steps  m  this  Area,  I  would  also 
like  yon  to  gfre  consideration  to  the  poesi- 
talUly  of  the  Commission  issuing  an  Interim 
foUMBe  designed  to  inhibit  low  labdlDc; 
ncFW  and  during  the  pendency  of  any  formal - 
iMd  proceeding  to  amend  the  Care  Labeling 
Rule. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  your  personal 
views  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely. 

WaK«EI»  G.  &L1GNT7SOK, 

Chairman. 


lem  of  '*lcnr  labeUng"  In  *M»  Statement  of 
Basis  and  PiupoeeBi.and  ^McUl^aUy  "dls- 
oounc«d'  low  laballng  as  a  pnctlce  to  be 
avoided,  if  possible.  In  devising  care  instruc- 
tions. Bemuse  the  field  of  cut  i«iw»n«g  wna 
relatively  neW  to  the  Commission  In  1972 
when  the  Rule  was  promulgated,  the  Com- 
mission appropriately  decided  that  the  Bule 
should  be  simple  and  general,  with  a  vlaw 
toward  modifying  the  requirements  as  ttie 
oeed  arose  and  as  the  Commission  and  the 
staff  gained  administrative  ejqMTtise  in  the 
fleld.i  A  care  instructlou  under  the  present 
Rule  may  fuimi  the  requirements  of  the  Note 
(where  standards  for  care  instructions  are 
set  forth)  and  still  constitute  "low  labeling  " 
In  the  sense  as  you  described  ii.  TechnlcaUy. 
therefore,  "low  labeling"  Is  not  a  violation  of 
the  letter  at  the  Rule  as  It  now  stands  al- 
though the  practice  is,  indeed,  "strongly 
discouraged." 

The  Commisfiion  has  received  a  number  of 
con^lalnts  about  the  practice,  both  from 
consumers  and  Industry  Involved  with  either 
bleaching  or  drycleaning.  I  can  assure  you 
that  solutions  to  the  problem  will  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  stall's  report 
on  the  Request  for  Conuneut  and  In  any 
decisions  made  as  a  result. 

I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  the  matter  fur- 
ther with  you  or  your  staff  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

JoAK  Z.  BnutsTcnf, 

Acting  Directer. 


Octobgr.28y  19TS 


Since  the  comment  paBla<|  on  your  sub. 
Ushed  Care  Labeling  Issuss  eadea  unracu 
mately  a  year  ago,  I  would  appreclat«a  iT 
port  from  you  on  the  status  of  the  Cdmmis. 
slon's  inquiries  into  this  matter  and  the  pros- 
pects of  seeing  the  CommlsBloD  PKAoee  m. 
modification  of  tbe  Rule  to  updateit  tq 
addition.  I  would  be  appreciative  ef  your  ^. 
as  to  whether  Inaccurate  labeltag  which  re- 
8\iltB  In  Increased  costs  to  consumers  (!• 
"low  labeUng")  is  a  violation  of  ttie  current 
rule. 

I  look  forward  to  your  early  response 

Sincerely,  ,  '     ,  . 

Waarek  O.  Maghvbok, 

Chairman. 


AUTO  SAFETY 


TsmatAi,  Tkade  Commissiok, 
Waahinffton,  DC,  October  7, 1975. 
Hon.  WAJcmr  O.  MACinmoir, 
Ohmimum,  Committee  on  Commerce. 
VS.  Senate, 
WmOiington,  D.C. 

Dbu  Sshatob  Magnusok:  This  Is  in  re - 
qpoose  to  your  letter  of  September  17,  1975, 
regarding  the  status  of  the  Commlaslon's 
biqmry  concerning  the  Trade  Regulation 
Bnle  Relating  to  the  Care  Labeling  of  Tex- 
tile Wearing  Apparal  and  requesting  an  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  "Tow  labeUng"  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  Rule.* 

As  you  have  noted,  the  Commission  ini- 
tiated a  review  of  the  current  Rule  on  April 
a,  W74,  and  published  a  Notice  of  Oppor- 
timlty  to  Submit  Wi'ltten  Comment  and 
Data  for  the  purpose  of  re-evaluatlng  a 
nrnnber  of  provisions  of  the  Rule.  During 
tho  comment  period,  which  ended  on  Sep- 
tember  33,  1974,  over  9,000  conunents  were 
rsealved  comprising  more  than  12,000  pages 
of  pabUe  record.  Oenerally,  those  comment- 
ing Teaponded  to  select  questions  from  the 
Request  for  Comment;  a  few  Individuals  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  an  questions  asked. 

The  OommlsBlon  staff  analysed  the  re- 
sponses and  prepared  a  report  with  recom- 
mendattais  to  the  Commtalon  as  to  what 
changes.  If  aay.  tftoold  be  made  In  the  pres- 
ort Rpla.  That  report  has  been  completed 
and.  forwarded  to  the  Commission  for  con- 
sUoratlon. 

As  to  whetber  "low  labeUng"  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  Rule.  While  it  clearly  is  in 
vMathm  of  the  "apMtr  or  Intent  of  the 
BOIe.  n  does  not  appear  to  be  in  violation 
of  tfca  Mosral  hmgnage  of  the  Rule.  The 
iMOgnlaed  the  potential  prob- 


•lOa  w:m  doKvibed  as  ".  .  .  only  a 
^  jy.,<*a^ter  VUL,  stxtto  paragraph 
of  tt»  Onwinhlonli  6tateih«ht  of  "BtisiB  and 
Purpose. 


J^noEUBEit  17,  1976. 
Hon.  Lewis  A.  Enuman, 
Choirman,  Federal  Trade  Commistiou, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Chauuian  Enomaw:  On  April  2,  of 
1974  the  CommlsElQu  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  an  invitation  for  public  com- 
ment on  certain  Issues  relating  to  Its  Trade 
Regulation  Rule  on  Care  LabeUng  of  Textile 
Wearing  Apparel.  Your  publication  of  these 
Issues  for  comment  was  based  upon  "the 
OonunlsBion's  continued  concern  with  the 
efficacy  of  the  Rule  and  its  desire  to  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  consumers,  as  well  as  the 
textae  and  cleaning  Industries,  in  this  im- 
portant area." 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  your  objec- 
tives. Providing  consxmMrs  with  accurate 
and  Informative  care  labeUng  of  wearing 
apparel  has  been  a  long-held  concern  of 
mine.  I  feel  that  tbe  Commission's  Care 
labeUng  Rule  can  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  cost  beneficial  consxmier  protection 
regulations  ever  issued. 

As  you  and  the  rest  of  the  Commission 
recognized  In  your  April  1974  InviUtlon  for 
puUle  comment,  experience  with  the  rule 
has  Indicated  areas  in  need  of  strengthening. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  that  you  take 
steps  to  assure  that  certain  aspects  of  the 
rule  do  not  result  In  consiuuers  Incurring 
more  costs  rather  than  saving  money  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Intent  and  capability  of 
the  Rule. 

In  this  regard,  one  of  the  issues  ld«ntlfled 
tor  attention  In  your  April  1974  publication 
becomes  of  particular  oonoeru.  The  issue  was 
stated  as  foUows: 

"FrasenUy,  the  Rule's  Statement  of  Basis 
and  Purpose  strongly  discourages  "low  label- 
ing", Le.,  the  use  of  extraordinarily  cautious 
Instructions  when  they  are,  in  fact,  not 
needed.  Often,  this  may  be  done  at  a  higher 
cost  to  the  consiuner.  (Examples:  Use  of  the 
phrase  'TJo  Not  Bleach"  when.  In  naUty.  the 
Itoa  so  labeled  can  be  bleached  without 
barm;  use  of  tbe  phrase  "Hry  Clean  Only" 
when.  In  reality,  the  item  so  labeled  oan  be 
refurbished  equaUy  well  by  another  cheaoer 
method)."  ^*^ 

It  am>ear8  to  me  that  what  you  call  "low 
labeling",  is  inaccuiiate  labeling  which  results 
In  tmneoesaary  costs  to  consumers.  In  fact, 
such  inaccurate  labeling  would  appear  to  me 
t6  Tie  In  violation  of  the  Rule  as  It  stands 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  tor 
almost  a  decade,  the  motor  vehicle  safety 
community  has  discussed  aiid  debated 
tbe  various  restraint  altemathree  avail- 
able to  the  motoring  public  to  protect 
against  the  second  collision.  To  date,  we 
have  relied  upon  lap  and  shoulder  belt 
systems  which  were  accompanied  by  w> 
lous  reminder  systems  to  encourage  us- 
age. I  believe  that  most  would  agree  that 
our  success  to  date  has  been  dteappoint- 
ing. 

Thus  far,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's National  Hi«^way  Traffic 
Safety  Admhiistration  has  put  all  of  its 
faith  In  lap  and  shoulder  harnesses.  Bat 
the  early  systems  were  uncomfortaUe 
and  cumbersome,  with  spagfaettilike  bdt 
systems  cluttering  up  the  front  seat,  and 
ccHisumers  began  to  resist  these  Ufesav- 
ing  systems.  Upon  reaUdng  the  low  tevri 
of  belt  usage,  the  Department  then 
mandated  various  combinations  of  wan- 
ing lights,  buzzers,  and  ignition  inteiloek 
systems  in  an  effort  to  induce  motarMs 
to  "buckle  up."  These  appear  only  to 
Iiave  frustrated  the  public,  riesultfng  in 
greats  resistance  and  hostility,  llife 
frustration  culminated  in  oonsressional 
action  to  remove  the  mandated  ignltloa 
interlock  systems. 

Where  do  we  stand  now?  Curroitly, 
our  new  cars  are  equinwd  with  lap  and 
shoulder  hai-nesses  with  an  S-secaiKl 
warning  buzzer.  Additionally,  the  De- 
partment requires  an  inertial-zeel  Kjt- 
tem,  allowing  the  motorist  freedom  of 
movement  De^lte  the  increased  com- 
foi-t,  belt  usage  is  stin  disappoinUntfy 
low:  the  most  recent  studies  indicate 
that  we  are  achieving  z  usace  rate  of 
only  6  percent  for  the  lap  belt  alone  and 
20  percent  for  the  lap/shoulder  belt  com- 
bination. This  gives  us  a  total  usage  rate 
of  only  26  percent— a  little  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  motoring  public.  Un- 
less we  are  able  to  achieve  restraint  sys- 
tem use  to  over  80  percent,  the  results 
will  be  catastrophic. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  John  Z. 
DeLorean,  former  corporate  vice  presi- 
dent of  General  Motors,  has  revealed 
that  by  1980.  65  percent  of  new  car  sales 
will  be  compact-  and  economy-siaed  ve- 
hicles. TIae  study  further  indicates  tbat 
with  this  massive  shift  toward  smaller, 
lighter,  and  intrinsloaJIy  less  safe  vehi- 
cles, coupled  with  tbe.  loereaBe  in  the 
number  of  drtveis  on  the  road,  ttiere  will 
be  a  35  percent  increaseln  fat^lit)flff  diur- 
ing  the  next  decade  UD)ai»  w«  are  able 
to  achieve  greater  TCatatint- protection 
fer  the  motoKlng  pubUc.  Smaller  vdiicles 
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fxt  Intrinsically  kn  erMhirorthy  became 
of  the  shorter  diet>nc«i  ayallable  to  de- 
oelentte  tbe  occupuit  and  the  greater 
likelihood  of  intrusion  into  the  passoiger 
oompartment.  Ttius,  assuming,  once 
again,  that  no  progress  is  made  In 
a^ilevlng  wider  usage  of  an  effective  re- 
straint system,  the  DeLorean  study  con- 
cludes that  a  vehicle  occupant  will  be  38 
percent  more  likely  to  be  injured  and  78 
percent  more  likely  to  be  killed  in  a 
smaller  car  versus  a  larger  car. 

While  these  statistics  alone  are  stag- 
gtortaig,  a  more  sobering  thought  is  the 
fact  that  we  can  do  somettilng  about  it. 
but  the  Department  of  Transportation 
seems  to  be  dragging  its  feet.  The  solu- 
\iaa  is  the  passive  restraint  Since  late 
1969,  the  Depffftment  has  been  proposing 
various  forms  of  passive  restraint  re- 
quirements. A  passive  restraint  system 
is  one  which  will  operate  automatically 
and  requires  no  action  by  the  occupant. 
While  there  are  many  forms  of  passive 
restatiints,  the  most  common  one  is  the 
80-<»lled  air  cushion.  The  air  cushion 
worics  automatically  and  only  when 
needed — ^In  an  injury-threatening  car 
crash.  It  is  triggered  by  sensors  as  the 
crash  begins  and  the  bag  Inflates  in  less 
than  25/1000  of  1  second.  Ttie  bag  has 
the  effect  of  spreading  the  force  evenly 
across  the  protective  crash  occupant's 
body,  rather  than  concentrating  harm- 
fully at  a  few  points.  During  the  critical 
Vllt  second  <rf  the  crash,  the  bag  becomes 
an  energy  absorbing  shield  between  the 
protective  crash  occupant  and  the  haz- 
ardous, hard,  sharp  interior  structure 
that  the  occupant  mig^t  otherwise  smash 
against.  The  air  cushion  does  its  pro- 
tective work  during  the  instant  of  the 
crash,  then  it  deflates — so  rapidly  that 
the  protective  crash  occupant  does  not 
realize  that  the  bag  was  there  until  i^ter 
It  is  out  of  his  way. 

What  is  Important  about  the  air  cush- 
ion is  the  fact  ttiat  it  Is  passive — that  it 
works  automatically — and  it  is  entirely 
unobtrusive  and  inoffensive  to  the  people 
it  protects.  The  air  cushion  is  stored  com- 
pletely out  of  sight  when  not  needed,  and 
it  taiterferes  in  no  way  with  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  vehicle. 

There  are  many  who  are  concerned 
about  the  cost  of  air  cmhioos  and 
viiether  they  represent  a  good  safety  In- 
vestment for  the  Nation.  While  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  value  a  human  life  or  de- 
UUtating  Injury,  the  DeLorean  study 
provides  us  with  an  Important  eviJua- 
tion  of  the  costs  and  benefits  we  could 
expect  from  air  cushion  systems  if  they 
were  installed  in  all  motor  vehicles.  Con- 
sider the  DeLorean  c(mclusions:  if 
manufacturers  were  to  instan  the  air 
cushion  restraint  system  In  a  full-siaed. 
six-passenger  vehicle,  with  lap  belts  in 
all  seating  poeiticms.  it  would  raise  the 
average  price  lUMtroxlmatdy  $111.50. 
This  amount  includes  an  $11.50  profit 
per  car  for  the  manufacturer  and  a  $3S 
Vtofii  per  car  for  the  dealer.  SimOarly, 
a  consiuner  woidd  have  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional $90  for  a  femr-iMwenger  cm  with 
lap  beiti  in  aB  seattng  podittoos.  Ibis 
amount  feiolndee  a  $0  JO  proOk  per  ear 
for  Vt»  maanlMtiirer  and  a  $17.50  profit 
par  ear  tor  ttM  dealer. 

What  would  be  the  savtogs?  Installa- 


tion of  air  cttshicm  restralntB  In  all  ve- 
hfadee  sold  to  thepuMlc  afbr  1077  would 
save  09,000  Uvea  In  the  next  10  yaara — 
2A  percent  fewer  deaths  than  that  which 
the  Nation  will  experience  this  year.  Abr 
cushion  restraints  fully  equipped  in  the 
entire  vehicle  piqnilatlon  would  prevent 
038,000  injuries  and  save  34,000  lives  an- 
nually. If  one  wore  to  compare  the  alter- 
native of  equipping  all  vdilcles  with  air 
cushions  and  continuing  with  lap  belt/ 
shoulder  harness  systems—assuming 
current  usage  rates — the  contrast  is 
striking:  the  former  system  would  re- 
sult In  498,000  fewer  injuries^  19,000 
fewer  fatalities,  and  discounted  future 
societal  benefits  of  $5.5  billion  for  each 
year. 

What  concerns  me  even  greater,  how- 
ever, is  the  Impact  that  delay  of  intro- 
duction of  the  restraint  system  require- 
ment will  have.  The  present  Department 
of  Transportation  standard  requires  pas- 
sive restraint  systems  In  1978.  What  hap- 
pens If  that  effective  date  is  delayed  un- 
til 1981? 

DeLorean  Associates  concludes  that 
this  delay  would  result  in  37,600  needless 
losses  of  life  during  the  decade.  Delayed 
Implementation  would  cost  $18.6  blUlon 
In  societal  loss  due  to  injuries  and  fatali- 
ties which  could  otherwise  be  prevented. 

During  the  3-year  delayed  period 
from  1978  to  1981,  the  Investment  oi  $1.4 
billion  per  year  for  the  early  implemen- 
tation of  a  passive  air  cushion  restraint 
system  will  result  In  the  $18.6  billion  re- 
turn, or  nearty  350  percent  return  on 
investment.  And  what  makes  the  entire 
proposition  so  attractive  is  the  estimate 
that  nearly  $3  billion  annually  would  be 
saved  in  insurance  premfaims  resulting 
from  health,  accident  life,  and  auto  in- 
surance disoDunts. 

It  is  time  for  the  administration  to 
finally  "fish  or  cut  bait"  on  passive  re- 
straints. In  July  1069,  the  EOT  issued  an 
advanbe  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
suggesting  that  it  would  require  passive 
restraints  by  January  1, 1973.  But  by  the 
time  the  first  rule  was  promulgated,  the 
date  had  already  begun  to  sl^  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973.  In  March  1971,  the  date 
slipped  again,  with  the  Department 
amending  its  standard  to  require  passive 
protection  in  all  1976  model  cars,  m 
1972,  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  sitting  In 
Cincinnati  invalidated  the  standard  on 
a  technicality,  and  It  was.  not  until 
March  1974  that  the  Department  saw  fit 
to  issue  another  propoeaL  But  this  time, 
passive  protection  would  be  required  for 
all  1977  modd  year  cars.  Once  again,  an 
eyes  are  on  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portaU(Hi  and  the  Ford  adminlstratiMi 
to  issue  a  niew  proposaL  Last  spring,  the 
D^^artment  held  5  days  <A  hearings  in 
which  it  B<dlcited  conunents  and  reomi- 
mendations  on  what  oourse  It  ehould 
pursue.  We  are  now  approaching  the  end 
at  1975  and  there  is  still  no  word  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

It  Is  time  for  action.  Hie  DSLorean 
study  has  defined  the  costs  of  further  de- 
lay. If  the  auto  Industry  M  to  have  ade- 
quate lead  time  hi  i^leh  to  Integrate  the 
air  restraint  system  Into  Its  vehldes,  ex- 
peditious aotton  from  tbe  Department  of 
TraiMportatloa  and  the  Pord  admlnJs- 
toatien  Is  reqtfbtvd  new. 


200  NAUTICAL  MILE  FISHERY 
CONSERVATION  ZONE 

Mr.  MA0NU80K.  Mr.  President, 
shortly,  the  Senate  wiU  take  up  con- 
sideration of  S.  961,  my  bUl  to  estab- 
lish a  200  nautical  mile  fishery  conser- 
vation zone  off  the  coasts  oi  the  United 
States.  This  UH  is  similar  to  the  one 
which  received  a  favorable  Soiate  vote 
in  the  closing  days  of.  the  93d  Cwigress. 
The  vote  was  68  to  37.  This  proposed 
new  law  has  again  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee October  7,  and  referred  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
not  to  exceed  21  legislative  days.  By  my 
calculation.  S.  961  should  be  returned  to 
the  floor  uid  placed  on  the  calendar  by 
November  12.  The  committee  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  the  bill  this  Friday. 
October  31.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  report 
the  bill  favorably.  Just  repently  also,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  200- 
mile  fishery  zone  biU  by  a  2  to  1  mar- 
gin—208  to  101. 

I  think  my  colleagues  are  well  aware 
of  my  Interest  in  this  legislation.  In  my 
opinion,  it  Is  the  single  most  Important 
fisheries  bill  ever  considered  In  Con- 
gress. We  have  come  to  a  crossroads 
in  the  history  of  fishing  and  fishery  con- 
servation: we  can  either  continue  to 
allow  the  overfishing  of  our  finite  fish- 
ery resources,  or  we  can  change  the 
Jurisdictional  rules  and  institute  mean- 
ingful conservation  measures.  It  is  that 
simple. 

There  is  no  dispute  about  the  declin- 
ing levels  of  fishery  resources  off  our 
shores,  nor  about  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  our  coastal  fishing  industry. 
There  Is  also  very  littie  dispute  about 
the  lack  of  effective  International  ac- 
tion on  the  question  of  fishery  conserva- 
tion. And  alnvkst  everyone  agrees  that 
international  rules  on  fishery  Jurisdic- 
tion are  changing,  that  past  rules  have 
lost  the  support  of  a  luge  number  of 
coastal  nations  and  that  the  U.N.  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  if  it  ever  can 
agree  on  other  Issues,  will  make  the  200- 
mile  concept  an  integral  part  of  a  new 
Law  of  the  Sea  tree^. 

So  it  boils  down  to  this:  Can  we  afford 
to  wait  any  longer,  and.  If  we  did  wait 
would  international  agreement  on  a  Law 
of  the  Sea  treaty  come  about  in  the  next 
year  or  so?  The  answer  to  both  questions 
is  an  emphatic  no.  Our  fisheries  have 
waited  too  long  already  for  greater  pro- 
tection and  a  more  meainlngful  conser- 
vation program.  The  somer  we  begin  to 
manage  the  fish  off  our  shores,  the  soon- 
er they  will  be  returned  to  sustainalde, 
rather  than  overfished,  levels.  The  UJi. 
Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea  will  not 
reach  agreement  whea  it  convenes  for 
a  third  time  in  New  York  next  March. 
Since  there  will  be  no  treaty  so  long  as 
disagreement  persists  on  any  major  is- 
sue, the  squabbling  will  continue.  At  the 
moment,  the  dlffereooe  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  developed  and  the  developing 
nations  on  how  to  deal  with  tiie  deep  sea  - 
bed  area  is  so  wide  as  to  preclude  any 
possibility  of  mutual  agreement  on 
treaty  articles  <m  that  Issue  neart  session. 
Ih  frank  conversation,  our  delegates 
CMicede  this.  - 
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Ttm  flriMry  Imie  is  unlike  any  other 
before  tbat  Oontacoee.  nbaa  been  the 
source  of  greatest  loternatlon  conflict 
in  ttie  pMt^  taut  ooDMnsus  on  200-mile 
comUI  Juriidlctlan  now  eadsts.  It  Is  t3xe 
one  lanie  on  vbich  a  decision  must  be 
made  aoon  II  ve  are  to  cqw  with  the  ad- 
vaneed  atafe  of  depletion  In  many  of  ttie 
world's  flaharlee.  Tbe  manganese  nodrfles 
win  sUS  be  ttiere  5  yean  ftiom  now; 
o«nenl)lp  of  olhbore  oil  is  more  or  less 
setaad.  Tbere  Is  no  great  risk  of  harm  to 
either  resource  If  tlie  ddmte  continues. 
But  there  is  a  definite  rl^  to  the  fish- 
eries of  the  world  a  the  fishery  jurisdic- 
tion qvestloQ  Is  not  settled  soon. 

Mr.  Presldentt  I  oommend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attcntton  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject which  recently  appeared  in  Newsday 
anSiored  fay  Prof.  H.  Oary  Knight  of  the 
LonlBiaDa  State  UhlTerstty.  Professor 
KaigtA  Is  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Mate  Advisory  Oommlttee  on  Law  of 
the  Sea  and  a  knowledgeable  expert  <m 
intematlonal  law.  He  confirms  the  fact 
that  a  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  Is  a  long 
way  off— in  his  words,  "posslbty  decades 
away."  He  also  mentions  ttutt  one  viable 
UJS.  option  is  to  enact  domestic  legls- 
latlen.  an  an  taiterlm  baslfi,  to  protect  our 
Inteneta,  ««rfiMWwf  fi«h 

Tbis  Is  exactly  what  I  pnqiwee.  a.  Ml 
is  taiteite  kglfllatlan  which  win  expire 
whan  an  Intematlonal  agreenaent  oo 
flriiery  Jurisdiction  is  reached.  R  is  first 
Mj  foreBMst  a  conservation  measure, 
wlCh  provlaian^  creating  a  tmi-.i/^T'ni  fjgh- 
eiy  management  program  for  this  ex- 
tended ana  of  authority. 

m  addition.  I  beUeve  the  Senate  should 
be  awgjw  of  other  nations'  intentions  in 
tblB  ngard.  Ictfand  declared  a  SOO-mile 
fl^ary  Hmft  on  October  15.  The  Preai- 
dMt  of  Mnrtco  has  puhUcIy  announced 
hk  edaotlys  intent  to  pass  a  sfanilar  law. 
Oikcr  Qoontitafr— a  majoil^— by  their 
Htattrnw^  in  ttie  Law  ttf  the  Sea  Oon- 
tttwatm.  have  evidenced  their  support  for 
a  SM-mfle  ecnnomlc  or  fishery  sane. 

gnMPr*  Mr.  Prasldent,  the  National 
AdMnry  Oommlttee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
WMjl<wi<i,  oar  principal  dtlsen  advisory 
oommHtea  on  ocean  poUcy.  has  recom- 
mendsd  that  lagMation  be  enacted  creat- 
Inv  *  SOO-mOe  UJB.  mi>nrum^U'  resource 
■Doe.  Ttetr  fburtb  annual  r^xnrt  reflects 
tfalavl^. 

Tte  overwh^oring  ag/tnicm  in  the 
Bk^n  of  Repreaentattves  la  to  eatablUi 
this  new  la^  2  know  many  <a  my  ool- 
Isagnes  here  In  the  Senate  agree.  Those 
wtw  dkagne  base  their  oppoeitfon  on  too 
many  Us,  ends,  and  maybes  to  be  per- 
raealve.  The  domestle  fidihig  indtntry 
needs  an  oppottuuMy  to  regain  Its  stature 
Mijj|H»  eronntnte  somidneHB.  Already  the 
recent  wave  of  inflation  and  drop  in 
fiArtwndance  have  forced  flshenneQ.  In 
growing  mmbers.  to  sedc  l¥deral  aaslst- 
anee  aa  a  way  to  continuing  their  Uveli- 
hood.  With  llriiexy  Jmlsdletlan  out  to  200 
raiiea,  X  bdleve  tbey  wffl  be  given  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  prove  themselves  once 
again.  I  urge  ttat  my  colleagues  sui^Mrt 
&  Ml  and  vote  for  its  passage. 

Z MkUMnlmoas  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Khiifhtii  article,  a  press  rdease  from 
itmWaiiatmf  of  lecsland.  and  the  fisheries 
portion  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Nlatlanal  Advisory  Committee   on 


Oceans  and  Atmosphere  be  printed  in 
their  entirety  at  this  point  In  the  Bao- 

OK9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matvlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  theBcooaa, 
as  follows: 

(Vtom  N«wsd«y  Magazlue,  Sept.  38.  197ftJ 
.  Ova  Sbau  or  tbx  Occam's 
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(By  H.  Oary  Knight) 
XJaaefM  la  appaNstly  on  Vb»  brink  at 
MMMstlDg  a  law  tbat  wndd  eatabUBli  a  aoo- 
lalla  flaberlM  aona  off  tha  nation's  coast. 

Last  teU  tbe  admlnlatratlon  pulled  oat  all 
tba  stops  In  opposition  to  a  slnUlar  bUl. 
Oaq>lt«  tbls  effort,  the  Senate  passed  the 
bUl  toy  a  vote  of  88-27.  but  the  Hoase  Old 
not  act  before  the  end  of  the  98rd  Congrvsa. 
OongresB  la  not  likely  to  be  fniatrsted  on 
this  subject  again — on  Thiirsday  the  Senate 
Oonuasros  Commlttea  unanimously  approved 
a  bm  taiat  would  eatabUab  a  aoo-aille  flshlng 
zone  around  VS.  sbotes  and  forbid  foreigners 
to  take  anything  but  surplus  fish  from  those 
waters.  It  la  also  considering  legislation  to 
autborlae  UJ3.  dtlaens  to  mine  mineral  de- 
posits from  the  deep  ocean  floor,  beyond  the 
continental  fltttff. 

These  leglaUtlTe  hiitiatives  contrast  with 
an  even  more  oomprMieQslve  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Department  and  other 
federal  ageaelas  to  negotiate  a  widely  aooapi- 
aMe  Intematlonal  agreement  dealing  with 
Just  about  every  faoet  of  the  use  of  ocean 
q^ace  and  the  eirploltatlon  ot  ocean  re- 
souroee.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
laam  that  Congress  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  rather  different  views  about  the 
beet  way  to  protect  tlie  nation's  ocean-re- 
lated Interests,  m  two  areas— fishing  and 
deep  seabed  mining  the  Issue  wm  come  to 
a  head  as  Congress  presees  ahead  on  legisla- 
tion that  the  administration  views  as  anti- 
thetical to  its  foreign  policy  interests. 

Why  the  sudden  Interest  in  the  ocean? 
In  tiie  first  place,  the  Ihterest  is  not  raaOy 
new.  The  ITnlted  states  has  long  been  a 
maritime  power.  We  have  for  many  decades 
r^ed  on  the  sea  for  food  *»wt  aoMgy  n. 
souiees.  and  utilised  its  prseanoe  in  Hie  con- 
duct of  our  fhreign  poUcy.  But  with  in- 
creasing world  populaticm  and  its  ooneDmlt- 
ant  demand  on  the  environment,  more  and 
more  natfbhs,  especially  those  galnltag  in- 
dqienMnoa  slnc^  IMS,  are  turning  to  the 
sea  to  develop  th^lr  eeonomles. 

In  1987,  the  Maltese  ambassador  to  the 
OUted  MaUons.  Dr.  arvid  Parte,  intttated 
a  debate  an  the  statas  of  deep  seabed  miner- 
ala,  which  lad,  at  the  UN's  snail's  pace,  to 
the  Thhrd  DN  Ooq^wenoe  onttta  Xdnr  of  Ota 
Sea.  That  oonfterenoa  has  now  held  30  weeks 
of  inconclusive  meetings  over  the  past  two 
years.  Talks  are  scheduled  to  resume  in 
March  in  Now  York. 

nM  upshot  of  all  this  sea  diplomacy  Is 
that  the  Ontted  States.  al(«g  with  other 
teehnologicaUy  advaneed  naUons.  la  being 
farced  to  negotiate  iU  vital  ocean  interests 
In  the  one-nation,  one-vote  UN  forum  In 
which  the  economically  underdeveloped  na- 
tions have  a  commanding  majority.  As  if  that 
did  not  present  enough  dUBculty.  theee  oeon- 
laies  have  now  inwdved  the  law  of  the  sea 
negottatloaa  m  their  push  for  a  "New  In- 
ternational HCoannmlc  Order" — a  eT4>hemlsm 
for  redistribution  of  wealth  from  the  rich  to 
the  poor. 

How  do  these  domestle  and  foreign  devel- 
opments la  the  ocean  affect  U.S.  eltiaena? 
Until  quite  recently,  most  U.S.  coastal  pop* 
ulationa  eared  only  about  near-shore  com- 
mercial and  sports  flshlng  and,  in  some  areas, 
oOHban  oU  and  gas.  Although  these  uses  of 
tha  ocean  remMn  taportant,  new  develop- 
m«its  make  paMle  tntareat  In  the  poUticaaf 
tiie  oesan  a^n  greater.  The  autonme  of  tha 
Uw  of  the  sea,  negotiations  could  aflaot  trntSh 
essentiSI.  matters  as  the  price  of  gasirtlne 
the  availabfHty  ot  certain  seafoods;  llie  ecat 


which  they  have  nUad  for  a  Uvliw.  ItS 
been  estahllshsd  bayoud  dooMf  ^t  maav 
such  spades  are  beliig  overflsbed  and  ttM 

some  are  in  danger  of  total  dsplaMasL  IVbMh. 
er  this  stems  from  taitenalva  foaein  a^fc*-- 
or  slnqdy  from  the  laAk  ot  a  oanpt^nSi 
management  program  by  the  UB.  govern. 
meut  and  the  a"**'*^  induatry,  the  reaaSan 

has  been  eseentlaUy  xenophoblo ^thus  the 

push  for  200-mUe  flshlng  zone  leglslatkm 
that  would  allow  the  United  States  to  order 
a  reduction  of  effort  by  foreign  flahennen 

DomestlcaUy  this  seems  to  ba  an  ttpai^ 
pilate  solution,  but  it  tamf.  aeoo(«ng  to^ 
State  Dqiartment,  cause  InteriMttonal  com* 
plications.  For  example.  U.S.  fonlgn  poUcw 
experts  argue  that  if  the  U.8.  nnllatiinSa 
establishes  such  a  zona  rather  t.h^n  walttiB 
for  an  intematlonal  agreement  on  flsbiriiB 
problems  to  come  from  the  Law  of  tha  gea 
Conference,  other  natlona  wUl  retaliate  by 
cutting  off  the  aooeas  trf  VA.  ahrlnqiers  whe 
operate  off  the  coast  d  ICexloo  #iid  ^m^ 
seiners  who  operate  In  Latin  Amertoan  and 
African  waters.  Further,  they  argue,  taktas 
any  unilateral  action  now  endangers  tte 
chances  for  reaching  agreement  at  the  ood- 
ference  where  many  more  issues— invoMaa 
some  vital  natk»al  security  matters  ere^S 
stake. 

ProponenU  of  the  aoo-miia  none,  in  turn, 
assert  that  the  United  State*  cannot  wait  «n 
the  conference  to  protect  tta  coastal  aaKi^g 
industry  i>ecauae  an  agreement  may  be  as 
long  as  five  years  off,  if  ona  oaa  be  reached  at 
all.  It  is  clear  that  If  the  conference  MiaiS 
on  anything  it  will  be  the  right  of  coaM 
states  to  declare  SKKMaOa  flafalng  aonea,  aat 
many  nations  have  done  ao  unilaterally  «!• 
mady — ^Iceland  announoed  awdi  a  aoae  ttt 
ba  effective  in  October,  aad  aueb  Men8|y 
nations  aa  Canada  and  Uartco  wUl  not  he 
far  behind.  In  view  of  thaee  devek^maata. 
coastal  fishermen  believe  that  V.8.  action 
wpuid  not  reaUy  affect  these  inevitable  deiei- 
opments. 

Another  interest  group,  the  domastle  min- 
tng  industry.  Is  also  posUng  kant  for  kgU- 
latlon.  Howard  Hughea'  plMMiy  aeaked  ada- 
ing  operation  notwlthstaadlng  <it  tuiae< 
oat  to  be  a  cover  for  reoovary  of  a  Ituarian 
submfu-lne),  the  industey  doea have  the  taA- 
nolqgy  available  now  to  prooeed  with  aotosl 
mining  operations.  Such  oompanles  aeak  i 
law  under  which  Ucenaea  can  be  aeetired  IMB 
the  federal  government — wanHh  aa  oil  eaB> 
panlea  do  on  the  outer  continental  ahalf— 
authortrtng  tbam  to  mine  dsap  naabtit  ■»*«»- 
asals.  These  minarala  axiat  In  the  fbnn  U 
potato-shaped  nodtdea  that  <««"*yf"  high  eon- 
cantrattona  of  mnnganese.  popper,  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  other  mtn^r^iff  impwtant  to  UJB. 
Industry.  Steal,  for  example,  cannot  be  mads 
without  manganeee.  These  companies  pctot 
out  ttiat  continued  UJB,  dapendenee  on  for- 
eign sources  of  such  saw  maSarlali  te  a  threat 
to  our  economy,  and  tbey  «ita  ono  as  an 
example  of  what  can  happen  in  resource 
cartas. 

At  the  UN'  conference,  however,  the  un- 
derdeveloped natlona  are  trying  to  tie  np 
control  of  tibe  seabed  throi^  a  oomjriei 
international  agency  and  llotiialag  systim 
that  would  give  them  eObettve  eonteot  ovw 
theee  resouroes.  In  keeping  vtth  tketr  objso- 
Uve  of  contxoUing  all  raw  aastaital  marketa 

Under  *Tt«f^|^  InternatfoDaL  law.  manga- 
nese nodulea'eas  bataksit  toy  aayona;  as  a 
result,  ownecaiUp  MMpqr'fM*  lib  tiw  «mI 
-.  Leal  iMtk  nasMaa  i*MliMSL  tts 


operating  snaaf  aaifiii 

COmpOMdOf  JUiamO^  OJB.  mmm 

and  Jaiiaaaaa  partnsok  olalBWl  . 
right  to  mine  nodtdea  .firam  a  00, 
kilometer  area  In  Hie  —'•-^ 
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claim,  the  first  of  its  kind,  set  off  considerable 
controversy. 

Legislation  would  not  provide  a  total  solu- 
tion to  VtM  naalMWI  mining  oompanles'  inter- 
national probliam/i,  but  it  would  at  least  keep 
them  tr^m  wasting  time  and  money  over 
couflictlog  claims  since  mining  rights  would 
be  allocated  and  registered  by  a  federal  agen- 
cy. Many  hope  tbgt  other  nations  possessing 
geioBed  '"«"«"e  technology  would  enact  simi- 
lar legislation,  thus  paving  the  way  for  some 
sor%  of  international  registry  o£llce  in  which 
claims  could  be  filed.  This  might  help  avoid 
the  kind  of  "claim  Jumping"  that  took  place 
in  the  19th-Centin:y  gold  rush, 

Perhaps  the  most  concerned  player  of  all 
in  the  law  of  the  sea  game  is  the  Defense 
Department.  The  trend  toward  extensive 
claims  over  ocean  space — 12-mUe  territorial 
seas,  100-mile  pollution  control  zones,  200- 
mile  flshlng  zones,  and  so  forth — threatens, 
in  the  Defense  Department's  view,  to  restrict 
naval  mobility  and  thus  inhibit  a  vital  a^>ect 
of  our  national  defense  system.  Of  greatest 
concern  is  the  threat  posed  to  passage 
through  international  straits  that  are  now 
considered  "high  seas"  but  whlob  would  be- 
come territorial  waters  if  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  were  to  be  established  at  12- 
mlles  rather  than  three.  The  possibility  of 
nuclear  submarines  having  to  surface  when 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Olbraltar,  or 
of  the  Sixth  Fleet  having  to  seek  Indonesian 
permission  to  pass  through  the  waters  of 
tbat  archipelago  nation  on  its  way  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  causes  naval 
strategists  to  become  apoplectic. 

Defense  experts  argue  that  the  only  way 
to  ensiure  continued  access  to  the  world  ocean 
for  U.S.  naval  veeeels  is  to  negotiate  a  widely 
accepted  International  agreement  on  the 
topic.  They  fear  that  bilateral  arrangements 
with  Individual  nations  would  tie  too  un- 
stable, a  point  partly  borne  out  by  the  recent 
dosing  of  Amerlean  military  bases  in  Turkey. 
The  counter  argument  Is  that  In  order  to 
achieve  theee  navigation  rlgjita  for  UJB.  war- 
ships by  intemattonal  agreement,  we  would 
have  to  concede  other  lasues  to  tlie  under- 
developed natlona,  particularly  with  req>ect 
to  resource  interests. 

Aside  from  these  very  serious  questions  of 
food,  raw  materials,  and  national  security, 
there  are  a  host  of  other  ocean  Issues  being 
considered  iMth  domestically  and  interna- 
tionally. For  example,  the  maritime  indus- 
try shares  some  of  the  same  fears  as  the  De- 
fense D^Ntrtment  about  freedom  ci  naviga- 
tion. Of  most  Immediate  concern  to  VA.  citi- 
zens is  the  possibility  of  imderdeveloped 
nations  placing  restrictions  or  costly  burdens 
on  the  movement  ci  oil  tankers  bringing 
crude  oil  to  the  United  Statea.  Further, 
oceanographeis  could  be  greatiy  raatricted  In 
their  Investigations  of  the  sea  and  Its  re- 
sources if  many  coastal  states  were  to  estab- 
lish 200-mUe  reeource  aonee  and  dalm  au- 
thority to  regulate  sdentiflc  research  there. 
tcoA  if  International  minimum  standards 
concerning  poUutlon  are  not  agreed  upon. 
nations  will  be  free  to  Ignore  the  quality 
of  their  coastal  environments.  There  are,  in 
fact,  over  100  items  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

These  ocean  debates  may  go  on  for  many 
years,  perhaps  decades.  It  appears  unlikely 
at  tills  time  that  a  comprehensive  and  widely 
accepted  International  agreement  can  be 
negotiated  in  leas  than  five  years.  If  ever. 
In  the  meantime,  nations  wQI  continue  to 
assert  confiicting  rights  to  use  the  ocean. 

How  shoiild  the  Umted  States  go  about 
protecting  its  interests  in  the  ocean?  Appar- 
ently the  State  Department  is  willing — 
against  some  very  old  advice  to  the  con- 
trary— to  put  all  its  eggs  in  one  basket,  the 
UN  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  After  follow- 
ing the  negotiations  at  the  UN  closely  since 
1967,  and  serving  with  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Caracas  session  of  the  conference  for 
eight  wedcs  this  summer,  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  this  approach  is  deficient. 
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The  dev^oplng  nations  have  not  evidenced 
much  real  mtereet  in  negotiaUug  solutious 
to  technical  sea  law  problems.  Bather,  they 
have  been  Intent  on  using  the  conference  for 
broctder  purposes,  prinoipally  advancing  the 
"New  Intamatlonal  ■nmomio  Order."  Soma 
have  actually  engaged  in  attempts  to  scuttle 
the  conference  entirely,  while  the  United 
States  struggles  as  much  to  bold  it  togethei- 
as  to  negotiate  for  its  own  objectives. 

These  negotiations  could  drag  on  for  dec- 
ades, spewing  out  one  agreement  here,  an- 
other there.  Most  nations  would  presumably 
begin  to  look  for  other  means  of  protecting 
their  ocean  interests,  and  over  the  long  run 
some  (vder  will  arise  from  the  apparent 
chaos.  But  unless  the  United  States  la  win- 
ing to  piusue  other  alternatives  now,  it  could 
be  the  big  loser  in  the  gome  or  oceanic  poli- 
tics. 

There  are  good  alternatives.  First,  the 
United  States  could  begin  bOataral  and 
multilateral  negotiations  witti  the  countries 
directly  involved  in  our  interests.  Fur  ex- 
ample, we  could  arrange  with  other  nations 
poeseasaig  aeabed  mining  teclmology  for  a 
system  of  dalm  registration  that  would  pre- 
clude disputes  over  the  right  to  mijie  nodules 
from  the  deep  ooean  floor.  True,  this  would 
leave  out  the  underdeveloped  coimtries,  but 
their  only  ohj^otlve  in  seabed  mining  is  to 
control  production  and  cartelLze  the  resource 
anyway,  so  why  play  into  their  hands  by  giv- 
ing them  the  chance  to  make  policy  at  all? 

Or  we  could  arrange  with  CaniMla  for  Joint 
management  of  fisheries  out  to  200  miles 
from  our  coasts  in  the  northwest  Atlantic. 

Or  we  could  draw  up  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Indonesia  or  the  Philippines  that 
would  desilgoate  certain  "sealanee"  through 
their  island  waters  in  which  our  military  ves- 
sels would  have  a  rl^t  of  free  navigation 
In  moving  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Such  moves  would  not  preclude  our  cou- 
tiuuing  to  negotiate  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  nor  would  they  irreparably  in- 
jure our  bargaining  p>08itl(Mi  there.  In  fact, 
they  would  probaWy  strengthen  it,  for  we 
would  be  making  clear  the  truth  that  no  one 
speaks  and  no  nation  wishes  to  hear — namely 
tliat  the  United  States,  with  its  economic 
and  military  power,  can  do  quite  well  with- 
out a  global  ocean  treaty. 

Second,  the  United  States  could  enact 
dc»nestlo  legislation  wherever  that  appears 
appropriate  to  protect  our  short-term  Inter- 
ests, pending  resolution  of  the  Issues  on  a 
regional  or  Intematlonal  basis.  The  200-mlIe 
fishing  bill  Is  a  good  example,  as  is  the  deep 
seabed  mining  legislation. 

Third,  the  United  States  could  and  should 
use  force,  or  the  threat  of  fbrce  if  that  will 
suffice,  to  protect  rights  that  are  already  ours 
under  international  law.  These  include  the 
right  to  navigate  freely  on  the  high  seas, 
the  right  of  innocent  passage  through  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  other  nations,  the  right 
to  take  fish  from  waters  more  than  12  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  the  right  to  mine  deep 
seabed  mineral  deposits  beyond  any  nation's 
continental  shelf.  If  we  allow  these  funda- 
mental existing  rights  to  be  usurped,  we 
have  little  chance  of  securing  more  complex 
objectives  in  the  intematlonal  negotiations, 
for  other  nations  win  rightly  perceive  that 
we  lack  the  political  will  to  press  hard  for 
what  we  believe. 

The  handling  of  the  Mayaguez  incident 
was  a  good  example  of  what  we  ouglit  to  do 
in  such  cases.  The  permissive  attitude  to- 
ward Ecuadorian  tuna-boat  seizures  is  a 
classic  example  of  what  not  to  do.  If  we  had 
responded  with  force  the  first  time  stich  an 
Ecuadorian  act  of  piracy  took  place,  there 
would  very  likely  have  been  no  second  In- 
cident. 

Diversity  of  tactics  and  political  will  are 
the  two  necessities  for  an  effective  oceans 
policy.  Without  them,  we  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  underdeveloped  nations  who  are  bent 
on  plundering  the  wealth  and  destroying  the 


political  InstltutiODS  of  western  dvUizatiou. 
These  100-odd  poor  eeuntilee— almost  aU 
without  any  samMattce  of  repraaentatlve 
government,  due  process  of  law.  or  concept 
ot  Individual  liberty— are  truly  the  "New 
Barbarians."  We  must  play  a  strong  baud 
againat  them  wherever  possible,  and  the 
ocean's  wealth  provides  one  such  oppor- 
tunity. 

Begardless  of  the  final  readutlon.  VS.  citi- 
zens have  a  great  stake  in  the  development 
of  the  law  oL  the  sea.  Access  to  coastal  fi&h- 
erle(!,  Indepeixleuce  from  foreign  supplies 
of  oU  and  hard  minerals,  military  security, 
and  a  host  of  other  national  interests  depc-n'J 
on  how  Congress  and  the  administration 
approach  these  ocean  issues  over  the  next 
several  years.  It  will  not  be  a  dull  process. 

(From    ihe  Embassy   of  Iceland,  Wabhiug- 
ton,  Df.l 
The  Fisheby  Lncrra  Orr  Icxland:   200 
Nautical 


On  October  16,  1975  new  Regulations  took 
effect  in  Iceland,  providing  for  fishery  lim- 
its of  200  nautical  miles  around  Iceland.  The 
new  regulations  are  based  on  the  1948  Law 
concerning  the  Scientific  Caneerratton  of  the 
Contmental  Shelf  Fisbertes  and  the  progres- 
sive development  of  Intematlonal  law  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
tlM  Sea.  Tb»X  Conference  is  the  third  of  a 
sMles  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
first  and  second  having  l>een  hdd  in  1958 
and  1960.  All  of  them  owe  their  origin  to 
a  proposal  made  by  Iceland  at  the  1949  Gen- 
oral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nsttone  to  the 
effect  that  the  study  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
in  Its  entirety  should  be  entrusted  to  thff 
International  Law  Commission.  The  Com- 
mlBBiou  in  1956  proposed  that  the  question 
of  limits  should  be  settled  by  an  intema- 
tlonal conference. 

During  this  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  a  great  deveh^ment  has  taken 
place  m  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  The  old  system 
was  based  on  the  tttesls  of  a  narrow  territor- 
ial sea  and  no  coastal  state  Jtulsdletlon  over 
foreign  fishing  beyond  the  territorial  sea. 
This  was  m  the  interest  of  distant-water 
fishing  nations  who  up  to  that  time  were 
in  a  position  to  control  the  development  of 
international  law  m  this  fi^d.  This  old  and 
otaadete  system  had  disastravs  eonsequencen 
for  Iceland.  Foreign  fishing  fleeta,  particular- 
ly from  the  United  Kmgdom  and  Oerman> ." 
with  increasingly  8<qphistleated  equipment 
frequented  the  Icelandic  flshlng  banks  in 
competition  with  the  Icelandic  fishmg  fleet 
The  foreign  veesds  caught  almost  one-half  of 
the  total  demersal  catch  from  the  Iceland 
area  through  the  years.  Although  the  total 
catch  has  been  relatively  stable.  It  must  t>e 
kept  In  mind  that  e.g.  In  IMA  ttie  flshlng  ca- 
pacity employed  was  only  lialf  of  what  it  was 
in  1973.  In  otlier  words  In  q>lte  of  double 
effort  tiie  total  catch  did  not  increase.  The 
Implications  are  obvioiis.  It  sbonld  also  be  re- 
called in  this  connection  that  a  l^ywclal  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Oooncil  for  the 
Exploration  of  the  Sea  and  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fiaberies  Commission  estimated  in 
1972  that  the  basic  fish  stocks  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area  were  either  fnlly  utUlaed  or 
over-exploited  and,  moreover,  that  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  the  same  total  catch 
could  be  obtained  even  if  the  total  flshlng 
effort  iu  the  area  were  to  be  redooed  by  60 
per  cent.  The  Icelandic  nation  whioh  Is  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  its  coeatal  flsheHes 
for  its  economic  survival  found  that  the  situ- 
ation has  become  intolerable. 

Iceland  and  other  coastal  States  have  in- 
deed for  a  long  time  sought  to  Influence  the 
development  at  the  Law  of  Am  gen.  They 
liave  maintained  that  the 
form  an  integral  part  of  tha  i 
of  the  ooastal  State  and 
and  progressively  developtag  tat 
law  muat  be  based  on  a  reeagalMoa  of  that 
situatUm. 

Already  at  the  1658  and  lOM  Con'ereuosa 
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*8r>*a«ents  for  continued  flshlng  by  fisher- 
men cram  tbe  ITnitad  Kingdom,  the  Faroe 
IMands,  Belgium  and  Norway.  These  agree- 
mmtB  wlllMplre  on  Nbvembet'  IS,  1975. 

The  progreaalve  development  of  Interna- 
tional Uw  m  Uie  field  of  flsherlee  is  whole- 
hMTtedly  welcomed  by  the  people  of  toe- 
land  who  lor  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
have  increasingjy  feared  that  the  old  system 
would  lead  to  the  coUapse  of  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  country's  economy.  Under  the 
qratem  of  the  new  Begulatlons  this  situation 
has  l^en  changed  and  toeland  can  now  par- 
nolpato  fully  in  supplying  food  for  other  na- 
tions from  its  own  natima  resources  in 
exchange  for  goods  which  other  nations  are 
In  a  better  position  to  produce. 

At  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United 
Natlona  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Iceland  on 
S^tomber  29,  1976  said  the  foUowlng: 
"It  has  been  maintained  in  some  qiurters 
that  the  Oovemment  of  Iceland  should  have 
iralted  for  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and 
ttat  by  acting  now  the  further  vrork  of 
mat  Conference  U  made  more  dUBcult.  My 
Oovemment  doee  not  share  tbia  view.  On  the 
contrary,  by  adhering  strictly  to  the  prlnol- 
plea  overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  Con- 
ference, my  Government  has  emphaslaed  Its 
ntpact  for  the  Conference  and  it  Is  our 
conviction  that  our  action,  as  weU  as  any 
similar  action  from  other  states,  rather  than 
hinder  the  work  of  the  Conference,  will 
promote  its  success  in  the  near  future". 
October  1976. 
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National  Advisobt  COMmrrxa 

ON   OCKANS   AND   ATMOSPHZSE, 

Wathlngton,  D.O..  June  30, 1975. 
To  the  Pretident  and  the  0<mgre»s: 

Sirs:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you 
the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  NaUonal 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere. 

The  Committee  was  established  by  px 
92-125,  approved  on  August  16,  1971,  and 
was  directed  to  submlt~a  comprehensive 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Ccmgress  setting  forth  an  overall  assess- 
ment of  the  status  of  the  Nation's  marine 
and  atmoqtheric  activities. 

This  report  is  sent  vU  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  provided  for  by  the  statue 
Respectfully, 

Wn-UAM  J.  Habcis.  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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SuMMAaT  OF  Recommendations 
NACOA.  noting  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  has  been  unable  to  come  to 
agreement  after  a  protracted  period  of  prep- 
aration and  negotiation,  and  finding  that 
preesure  on  Uvlng  resources  and  the  marine 
environment  off  our  coasto  requires  urgent 
action  to  bring  their  use  under  positive  ra- 
tional management,  recommends  that- 

Legislation  be  enacted  asserting  United 
States  Juriadicaon  over  resources  within  a 
zone,  out  to  200  miles  off  the  United  States 
coast,  which  should  be  identified  as  the 
Economic  Resource  Zone  of  the  United 
otates. 

mie  United  States  undertake  to  create 
within  ite  Economic  Resource  Zone,  as  a 
matter  of  poUcy,  a  model  system  for  rational 
use  of  the  aone  and  ita  resources  which  In- 
corporates due  regard  for  international 
obligations. 

Management  of  fisheries  within  the  Eco- 
nomic Resource  Zone  be  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples  of  conservation   and  fuU  utliiaation 
of  living  resources,  in  that  order,  with  pref- 
erential   righte    for    VS.    flshlng    Interests, 
both  ^rte  and  commercial.  Such  principles 
must  be  based  on  the  maximum  biological 
^eld,  taking  into  account  economic  and  en- 
vironmental factors  Of  concern  to  the  Italted 
States  within  the  Economic  Resource  Zone. 
Manaobment  01-  AN  Economic  Hesoubcx  Zone 
Although  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
failed  of  agreement  in  1976,  national  exten- 
sion of  Jurisdiction  over  flsherles  to  200  mUes 
is   only   a   matter   of   time.   We   must   give 
thought  to  the  specifics  of  inAn.^g|ng  an  ex- 
tended resource  zone  U  only  to  conserve  Uv- 
lng resources  and  to  develop  non-Uving  re- 
sources in  an  envlromnentaUy  and  economi- 
cally sound  fashion.  Several  classee  of  activi- 
ties are  involved— those  which  interact  with 
foreign  policy  such  as  flsherlae  and  marine 
research,  and  those  of  purely  domestic  con- 
cern such  as  the  develcf>ment  and  transport 
of  the  oU  and  gas  reeouroee  in  the  region 
which  reachee  out  to  the  e^  of  the  ooo- 
tlnental  margin  If  beyond  aoo  miles.  There 
is  need  to  clarify  the  rol*  of  the  IMeral  Oov- 
ernment  in  the  management  ot  thla  f^ne  and 
to  enact  legislation  whiefa.  at  the  very  least. 
regulates  for  the  genwal  good  the  aetlvltlea 
of  our  own  citizens.  We  dlscuee  In  some  de- 
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tall  the  relaUona  of  coastal.  xK>ne  manage- 
ment to  oil  and  gas  deyelopment  and  the  In- 
I'oiBiational  needa  of  coastal  aoue  managers. 
I.AW  AND  the  asA 

De.spite  protracted  periods  of  preparation 
aud  negotiation  tbe  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence has  been  unable  to  reach  agreement. 
Tbe  pressures  on  tbe  llvlug  resources  and  the 
marine  environment  are  such  that  the  feel- 
ing grows  we  cannot  afford  to  wait,  but  must 
t«lce  action  now,  even  if  Interim.  We  uige 
extensinu  of  national  Jurisdiction  seaward  to 
200  miles  noting  that  the  United  States  will 
gain  management  Jurisdiction  over  resources 
}f  considerable  importance. 

The  first  requirement  is  to  identify  the  key 
policy  i&jiies  on  which  we  must  take  a  stand. 
The  United  States  should  establish  a  model 
of  management  for  coastal  nations.  The  sec- 
ond Is  to  take  a  stand  that  Is  in  our  long- 
range  interests  as  weU  as  in  response  to  our 
Immediate  needs  and  to  take  it  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  consequences  for  International 
affairs. 

ISSTTFS  WITH  FOBEICN  FOUCT  IMPACT 

There  are  two  groups  of  management  Is- 
sues Involved  in  extended  Jurisdiction — be  tt 
de  facto,  by  international  agreement,  or  by 
legislation.  One  has  to  do  with  matters  pri- 
marily domestic  but  Involving  foreign  poUcy 
(flshlng,  research,  deep  sea  mining);  the 
other  lias  to  do  with  domestic  entitles  only 
(oil  and  gas  resource  development) . 

Last  year  at  this  time  we  advocated  pa- 
tience with  the  slow  pace  of  the  Conference 
but  not  beyond  the  1976  Session.  Patience 
has  been  exhibited.  Bills  on  flsherles  man- 
agement in  an  extended  resource  zone  and 
on  deep  sea  mining  were  poised  in  various 
committees  of  the  Congress  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  the  meeting  in  Geneva.  The  Confer- 
ence did  not  produce  agreement,  and  the 
committees  are  now  wm-king  on  this  legisla- 
tion. NACOA  had  advocated  patience  so  as 
not  to  press  national  interests  v^icb  might 
Jeopardize  international  agreement  over 
broad  ocean  areas.  Now  the  issue  is  how  to 
press  national  intereste  yet  set  an  example 
of  iutematlonal  re^MnsibUlty  In  those  areas 
over  which  we  assert  reeoorce  control. 

The  major  new  chaUenge  Is  flaherlea  man- 
agement. Instead  of  the  Uvlng  reeouroee  of 
the  sea  belonging  to  no  one.  *  world  con- 
sensus is  developing  whi^  would  place  the 
exclusive  Juriadletlon  of  most  flshertes  and 
other  living  reaouroes  with  the  coastal  na- 
tion. For  the  TTnited  States,  with  one  of  the 
longest  coastlines  of  any  nation  and  some 
of  the  richest  flshlng  areas  of  the  world 
ocean,  this  virtual  ownerah4>  of  vast  flah- 
eriee  resources,  which  may  weD  be  ei^Mtble 
of  produehig  on  the  order  of  ten  mlllioa  tons 
of  food  per  year,  preaente  a  new  opportunity 
for  our  people  and  a  new  responslbUity  for 
our  Government. 

Many  of  our  fishery  resources  have  been 
overfished.  Some  of  the  overfishing  has  been 
caused  by  UJB.  fishermen,  but  In  recent  years 
serious  depletion  of  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  resources  found  off  our  coast 
is  traceable  to  tbe  Influx  of  hundreds  of  for- 
eign fishing  vessels. 

Tbe  ChaUenge  Is  to  initiate  a  new  manage- 
ment program  which  stresses  the  conversion 
and  rational  aUocatlon  of  these  resources.  A 
wise  and  forward  looking  program  wlU  re- 
Iiabllltate  our  domestic  fisheries  while  per- 
mitting controUed  fishing  by  foreign  fleeta 
on  those  stocks  not  used  or  not  fuUy  used 
by  U.S.  fishermen. 

The  National  Marine  Fldiertes  Servk>e  of 
NCAA,  In  response  to  a  recommendation  from 
NACOA,  has  been  developing  a  National  Plan 
for  Marine  Fisheries.  The  Committee  has  had 
aa  opportunity  to  advise  the  Service,  and 
we  have  been  briefed  <mi  the  development 
of  the  Plan  ftrom  time  to  time.  While  the 
final  version  has  not  been  completed.  NACOA 
approves  the  broad  ^>proach  beUig  taken. 
We  believe  that  this  Plan.  In  conjunction 


with  natlonai  legislatian  asserting  Jiuisdic- 
tkm  over  the  Uvlng  reaouzoea  of  a  200-inile 
■coaomlc  Resource  Z<Mie.  and  estabUablug 
some  effective  national  control  over  flahlng 
in  this  Zone  by  US.  and  foreign  fishermen, 
win  for  the  first  time  In  our  history,  give 
our  Nation  and  fishermen  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  economicaUy  and  Increase 
our  food  supply  from  these  resources,  while 
at  the  same  time  place  on  our  Government 
the  obligation  to  conserve  and  wisely  uae 
our  flsherles. 

Current  fragmentation  of  authority  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment must  be  corrected.  This  can  be  done, 
NACOA  believes,  by  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the 
States.  Management  should  be  lodged  to  a 
considerable  degree  at  the  State  or  local  level 
but  lu  compliance  with  national  stat^dards 
developed  throughout  the  coimtry.  This 
would  permit  regional  control  to  exist  as 
long  as  country-wide  standards  were  ob- 
served. Primary  consideration  of  fishery  man- 
agement plans  should  normally  begin  in  the 
various  coastal  regions  but  should  not  pre- 
empt national  or  federal  action  when  this 
seems  in  the  Nation's  Interest. 

The  Flan  must  take  into  account  the  ^>e- 
clal  management  requirements  of  highly  mi- 
gratory species  such  as  tuna  and  must  pro- 
vide for  protection  and  control  of  anadro- 
mous  species,  such  as  salmon,  which  migrate 
far  beyond  the  200-mlle  limit.  This  means 
that  tuna-like  species  of  fish  must  continue 
to  be  managed  through  international  and 
multinational  agreemente.  The  opportunity 
for  continued  access  to  those  resources  mxist 
be  afforded  our  fishermen.  At  the  same  time 
our  program  must  protect  both  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  salmon  since  they  migrate  far  to  sea 
beyond  the  200-mUe  Economic  Resource 
Zone. 

The  proposed  management  of  fisheries 
should  foUow  certain  principles: 

Management  should  be  by  species  wherever 
possible,  and  the  Jurisdictional  base  should 
attend  throughout  the  areas  of  major  eco- 
nomic distribution. 

Initially,  management  should  encompass 
only  the  more  Important  spades. 

Contintilng  and  effective  monitoring  of 
these  species  is  necessary. 

Harvesting,  both  ^ort  and  commercial, 
should  be  limited  to  the  amoimt  whleh  may 
be  taken  without  endangering  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  resource  being  managed. 

PuU  use  of  the  resources  located  off  our 
coast  must  be  permitted,  including  use  by 
foreign  fishermen  where  our  fishermen  are 
not  fuUy  utilizing  the  aUowable  annual 
catch  and  where  such  use  does  not  serious- 
ly Interfere  with  the  conservation  of  other 
flah  stocks  of  Importance  to  the  United 
States.  As  our  domestic  capabOity  to  use  a 
resource  increases,  it  is  understood  that  for- 
eign flshlng  for  those  species  wUl  be  reduced. 
Our  Oovemment  must  also  negotiate  with 
thoae  countries  off  whose  coaste  our  fisher- 
men fish  in  order  to  provide  continued  access 
by  U.S.  fishermen. 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  FINANCIAL 
FROBLEMB 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  there  has  been  a 
considerable  discussion  revolving  around 
the  problems  of  New  York  City. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  polaiteation  has 
taken  place  In  which  one  side  says,  "Yes. 
let's  guarantee  the  debt  of  the  ci^  by  the 
Federal  Government,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  short-term  debt  which 
amounts  to  $&  bUnon."  The  other  side 
says.  "No,  let's  do  nothing.  Lef  s  let  tiie 
cl^  stew  in  its  own  Juloo." 

Mr.  President,  ttie  polarisation  is  un- 
fortunate. I  think  It  would  be  nost  irre- 


sponsible to  step  forward  and  guarantee 
the  entire  short-term  debt.  In  tbat  man- 
ner, we  would  be  putting  bleadngs  upon 
an  irresponsible  city  administmtlan.  Also, 
wc  would  be  exonerating  ttie  major  fln- 
nancial  institutions  which  underwrote 
the  financing. 

I  liappened  to  spend  some  time  this 
weekend  with  a  great  friend  of  mine  who 
recently  retired  after  50  years  of  service 
in  Wall  Street.  He  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  major  banks  of  the  ci^  of  New  York 
not  on^  invest  in  municipal  bonds  but 
also  are  the  underwriters  of  municipal 
bonds,  and  they  are  dealers  in  municipal 
bonds  and  other  obligations.  As  such  they 
do  not  have  the  incentive  to  do  what  a 
pinident  bank  would  do.  For  that  i-eason, 
I  feel  It  would  be  most  improvident  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  give  a  blanket 
guarantee;  in  the  future  no  banking  in- 
stitution would  have  an  incentive  to  look 
into  tlie  credit  of  the  potential  borrower. 

We  caimot  condone  improvident  taasi.- 
agement  and  negligent  banking  practice. 
I  suggest  that  we  would  be  doing  just  that 
by  guaranteeing  a  portion  of  tiie  debt. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  on  the  other  extreme,  who  say.  "Let 
the  (dty  stew  In  its  own  juice."  are  wrong. 
I  do  not  know  tliat  any  people  go  quite 
that  far.  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  of  us 
want  to  see  essential  services  stopped  in 
New  Yoi^ — police  protection,  garbage 
collection,  smd  the  like. 

Bfr.  President,  between  those  extremes, 
it  seems  to  me,  there  is  a  course  that 
could  be  taken.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  horrors  of  default — of  the 
ripple  effect.  The  very  competent  eco- 
nomic writer  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Mr.  Hobart  Rowan,  for  example,  on 
Sunday,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  tlie 
city  of  Rochester  had  to  pay  moi-e  money 
to  borrow  funds  recently  than  it  did 
3  months  ago.  The  city  of  Rochester  has 
a  tr^plo-A  rating. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  October  23 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  we  find  that 
the  State  of  Maryland  last  week  bor- 
rowed money  at  less  than  it  did  3  montlis 
ago. 

I  have  not  heard  convincing  arguments 
assuiing  the  ripple  effect  or  the  economic 
consequences  of  default. 

I  suggest  and  hope  that  we  in  tliis 
body  and  the  House  work  toward  a 
method  wiiich  would  amend  ehi4>ter  9  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Specifically  we  must 
enact  legislation  which  eliminates  tlie 
two-third  creditor  consent  requirement 
of  the  present  Act.  This  would  provide 
the  court  with  a  much  greater  flexibility 
to  restructure  New  York's  awesome  debt 
burden. 

I  also  hope  that  we  wiU  work  toward 
an  amendment  of  chapter  9  of  the  Bank- 
rui^cy  Act  that  ml^t  allow  for  the 
sealing  down  of  debt  with  some  lesser 
approval  than  is  now  provided.  If  a  city 
goes  into  default  and  applies  for  a  peti- 
tion of  reorganization  in  a  court,  it  gets 
all  the  protections  of  the  court.  The 
debtors  cannot  foreclose;  the  debtors 
caimot  sue.  If  this  Is  done  and  if  a  re- 
organization plan  Is  adopted,  the  plan 
could  have  many  f  eatttres  to  it 

For  example,  the  Budget  OommHtee 
has  pointed  out  that  the  Sthto  of-  New 
York  requires  He  eltle»  to  par  M  percent 
of  'Welfare  costs.  The  same  taMrIn  the 
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^    -  >'k^(UMl]r^  shows  that 

^■y  Mate  of  CSolorsdo.  the  State  re- 
tmna  dUm  to  pay  M  perdent  I  reeaU 
thai  la  Leutatana,  Vba  cities  have  to 
pay  J2  pareent 

Rtr  fBnunple,  a  plan  might  require  the 
St^  to  plek  up  a  greater  percentage  of 
"WMV  easts.  It  undoubtedly  would  tn- 
molve  a«Bfa  things  as  deferral  of  the 
ci«ittal  aipenditves. 

If  this  wen  done.  It  would  be  entirely 
appromclate  for  the  Fedettfl  Ooremment 
to  gtHrantee,  for  a  limited  period  of 
Una.  trostae  cet^tiflcates— which  would 
really  be  bonds  of  the  City  of  New  York— 
in  a  Umltod  amount  to  cover  the  overage 
o<  aBpeDses  and  income  in  the  Interim 
P#rtod  that  we  are  getting  the  city  on 
iteftoet. 

I  think  I  see  hopeful  signs  that  we  are 
groirfng  in  tliis  direction.  I  noticed  in 
the  paper  this  morning  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  niinbis  (Mr.  Snv- 
casoiH)  had  a  plan  for  restructuring 
debt  I  do  not  know  wliat  the  plan  is.  I 
certainly  hope  it  is  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  court,  and  I  hope  it  involves  sunend- 
ment  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

I  notice  that  the  distinguished  Con- 
sressman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo) 
has  a  pJan  for  amending  "Chapter  9  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  I  notice  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  wiU 
be  on  television  tomorrow  night  talUng 
on  the  same  subject.  I  hope  that  we  do 
notglTe  blesHtngs  to  improvident  man- 
agement, and  at  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  let  10  minion  people  suffer  because 
they  had  improvident  management  and. 
In  my  view,  sraoewliat  negligent  financial 
in(rtltatlons  wliich  were  working  with 
that  Bumagement. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  the 
suggcstioo  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Cotorado  contains  much  more 
mMit  tlian  the  guarantee  of  $«  billion 
worth  of  bonds.  The  plan  suggested  by 
bim— that  Is,  amendment  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy law— would  permit  New  York  City 
to  go  into  voluntaty  bankruptcy,  woik- 
Ing  toward  cutting  down  on  the  tre- 
mendous ovoliead  of  the  city,  cutting 
do#n  on.  possibly,  the  principal  »mnount 
a<  bonds,  cutting  down  on  the  interest 
rate,  cutting  down  on  some  services,  pos- 
sibly the  free  university,  free  luM^itals— 
things  ot  that  sort.  Is  that  what  the 
Sraator  hasto  mind  ? 

llr.  HAKKKTiTl  Yes.  I  hate  to  pick  out 
spooUes.  We  notice,  for  example,  that 
the  oi^  of  New  York— I  forget  the  hous- 
ing project  it  went  into,  but  it  went  into 
a  vast  houshig  project  that  has  fallen  ih- 
to  bankruptcy.  I  prefer  not  to  spell  out 
the  details  of  the  plan. 

We  do  noiloe,  for  example,  that  some 
oi  the  salaries  paid  hi  the  city  of  New 
York  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  place. 


Mr.  ALLESY.  The  SMiator  Is  not  sug- 
gesting any  guarantee  jivior  to  bank- 
ruptcy, is  he? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  Is  correct  My 
view  is  that  to  guarantee  $6  blUUm  of 
outstonding  hiterest  indebtedness.  In- 
curred, as  I  said,  by  improvident  man- 
agement and  negligent  financial  insti- 
tutimis — and  I  stress  nei^ent  financial 
institutions,  because  had  they  been  pru- 
dent, they  would  have  given  us  early 
warning  signals— would  be  a  dreadful 
national  mistake. 

I  also  want  to  say  I  tUnk  it  would  be 
a  terrible  thing  for  us  to  sit  by  and  have 
essential  services  stopped. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  would  permit 
so-called  default  by  New  YoA  City, 
then? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  would  be  the 
triggering  meclianlsm  to  get  the  whole 
reorganization  going,  yes. 

Mr.  Alleit.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  HASKET.T..  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  seamd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reschided. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MlchMl  B.  Smith.  1^  Itoasachuaetts.  VM 
o/SSSr  ^'^  ''*'*"*  *«•**»«».  'M  th»  rai" 
DsPABTMun  or  Labob 

Rona^4  J.  James,  of  nunols,  to  be  Adminls. 
^"i^.  .9f,.*P»  Wage  and  Hour  Dlvlaton,  Ue- 
partoMnt  of  Labor,  vice  Betty  Southard 
Murphy. 

8A»rr  Lawuncx  Seaway  Development 

COAPORATIOM 

David  W.  Oberlln.  of  Vh-gliila,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  for  a  term  of  7 
years  (reappointment) . 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Peter  D.  Wa^ther,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  6  years  expiring  August 
27,  1980,  vice  Ralph  E.  Kennedy,  resigned. 
Harry  S  Trttman  Scholarship  Foumdattom 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  triistees  of  the  Harry  s 
Truman  Scholarship  Voundatloa  for  the 
terms  indicated  (new  poeltlons) : 

For  a  term  of  2  years : 

Jonathan  Moore,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  W.  Snyder,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Por  a  term  of  4  years : 

Walter  E.  Craig,  of  Arizona. 

ElUott  D.  Bfarshall,  of  Virginia. 

For  a  term  (rf  6  years: 

Christopher  S.  Bond,  of  Missouri. 

Margaret  Truman  Daniel,  of  the  Dlatrtct 
of  C(dumbia. 

John  Portner  Humes,  of  New  York. 

Richard  A.  King,  of  Missouri. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
other  special  orders  which  have  already 
been  scheduled  or  tomorrow.  Senator 
HAtRY  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presidentfi  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  with  the  authority  of 
the  disthiguished  majority  whip,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stwid  in  adjournment 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:41  pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  October  29,  1975,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  bj'  the 
Senate  October  28,  1975: 


CONFIRMATIONS 

E.xecutive  nominations  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  October  i}8. 1975 : 

Dkpaktment  of  Statb 

The  foUowlng-named  Foreign  Service  olB- 
cers  tor  promotion  from  claes  1  to  the  class 
of  Career  Minister: 

Theodore  L.  Bliot,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Arthur  A.  Hartman,  of  New  Jersey. 

Deane  B.  Hlntm,  of  nilnols. 

WilUam  E.  Scliaufele,  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

Richard  L.  Sneider.  of  New  York. 

Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  <tf  lAu^land. 

Wells  Stabler,  ot  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Vlron  P.  Vaky,  of  Texas. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
reyond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  ot 
the  Senate.) 

In  the  Air  Forcs 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  TTnited  States  Code,  section  8068. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  poslticm  of  importance 
and  resp<»uibUity  designated  bv  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066.  In 
grade  as  follows:  . 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Major    General    Alton    D.    Slay,    426-03- 
6804FB  (majM  general.  Regular  Air  rorcei, 
VS.  Air  FcH-oe. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Sefl.  former  national 
commander  of  the  Ciechoslovak  Legion 
of  Amartams,  pastor  emoitus  of  Jan  Hus 
Prostaytertan  Church  oi  New  York  City. 
offorad  the  foUowing  prayer: 

Ow  DMae  FMfaer,  who  earest  for  Thy 
children  of  every  race  and  nati<m.  we 


acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord  of  aU 
beings  as  we  proclaim  "In  God  We  Trust" 
Humbly  we  i»ay  that  lliy  f  orgivtog  love 
cleanse  and  set  us  free,  and  guide  all 
mankind  into  the  way  of  peace. 

We  thank  Thee  for  soiding  men  of 
viskm,  dedication,  and  Integrity  to  estab- 
lish our  country  upon  the  ideals  of  lib- 


erty, JusUcc,  and  brotherhood.  We  re- 
joice that  "Hiou  hast  enabled  us  to  aid 
others  in  their  endeaviv  to  form  govern- 
ments  upon  such  ideals.  Today  we  re- 
member one  of  those  natiims,  Cieebo- 
slovakia,  whose  founders,  aided  by  our 
people,  established  a  repuUio  57  years 
ago  wider  the  motto:  "The  Lord's  Truth 
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Prevails.''  Evil  forces  have  prevented  this 
and  other  nations  from  realizing  their 
ideals.  With  all  people  who  are  yearning 
for  a  new  day  of  lil)CTty,  we  sincerely 
pray: 

"God  of  Grace  and  God  of  Glory 
Grant  iis  wisdom,  grant  us  courage 
FV>r  the  facing  of  this  hour." 

In  the  name  of  Jesus.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAEX^R.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  obj  ection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announoed 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2310.  An  act  to  provide  authority  to  in- 
stitute emergency  measures  to  minimize  the 
adverse  effects  of  natiunl  gas  shortages,  to 
provide  authority  to  allocate  pit^Muie,  to  reg- 
ulate oommnce  to  assure  increased  supplies 
of  natural  gas  at  reasonable  prices  for  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposee. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chah-  would  like 
to  make  a  brief  announconent  prior  to 
recognizing  other  Members  for  unani- 
mous-consent requests. 

The  Chair  has  stated  in  the  past  and 
desires  to  reitaiute  at  tills  time  that  all 
legislative  requests,  including  requests 
that  cfHnmittees  be  allowed  to  sit  whUe 
the  House  is  operating  under  the  5-mln- 
ute  rule,  should  be  made  at  one  of  the 
microphones  on  the  floor  so  that  aU 
Members  will  be  on  notice  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  request.  The  CThair  of  toi  has 
difficulty  hearing  such  requests  when 
they  are  made  in  the  well,  and  feels  that 
it  is  essential  that  they  be  made  in  a 
aianner  that  permits  them  to  be  clearly 
understood  by  all  Members  on  the  floor. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  REAFFIRMINa 
THE  STRUGGUE  FOR  VKEEDONL 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mtaa- 
ate  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
ind  include  extraneous  matto:.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vitam  Vas, 
Pf  atele  Sv6body — 

"Welcome.  Friends  of  Freedom."  It  Is 
my  very  great  pleasure  to  porUcipate  In 
the  57th  anniversary  of  the  founding  at 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic  by  Thomas 
Masaryk.  It  is  an  honor  to  have  here  to- 
day Rev.  Joseph  Sefl.  former  national 
commander  of  the  Americah  Czechoslo- 
lak  Legion  and  pastor  emeritus  of  tbs 
Jan  Hus  crhurch. 

Today  is  a  day  of  reafarmatioft 
^echeslovakia  represents  tiie  bitter  and 
mduring  struggle  between  democracy 
ind  totalitarianism.  Tfie  struggle  is  a 
iifficyjt  one.  to  be  5ure,  but  Czecho- 
>lovakla,  skice  its  foundtaig  in  1918.  has 
given  an  example  to  the  worid  by  striving 


valiantly  against  the  forces  determined 
to  destroy  her  ireedom.  Indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury that  Europe  abandoned  the  Czech- 
oslovak people  when  Caechoslovakla 
was  ready  to  defend  itself  against  the  ter- 
ror and  fury  of  Nazi  CSermany.  Europe, 
and  in  fact  all  of  u&.suflered  greatly  be- 
cause of  it.  Equally  as  tragic  is  the 
smothering  of  the  democratic  spirit  in 
1948,  and  again  in  1968.  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Despite  these  betrayals,  the  love 
of  freedom  still  bums  fiercely  in  the 
hearts  of  Czechoslovaks  all  around  the 
world. 

The  Czechoslovak  Republic  was  bom  of 
the  ashes  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire and  in  the  spirit  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination  proclaimed  by  Pres- 
ident Woodrow  WUson.  The  establish- 
moit  of  the  Republic  required  the  skill 
and  courage  of  the  great  leaders  of  In- 
dependence. President  Thomas  Masaryk, 
Milan  Stefanik,  and  Dr.  Eduard  Benes, 
and  thousands  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
who  banded  together  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  to  fight  for  Independence. 

I  feel  a  special  kinship  to  the  cause  of 
Czech(»lovak  freedom.  The  congressional 
district  which  I  represent  has  very  strong 
ties  to  that  cause.  Hie  liasaryk  family, 
the  pillar  of  Czechoslovak  freedom,  vis- 
ited my  district  many  times,  and  Thomas 
Masaryk.  and  later.  Jan  Masaryk,  spoke 
at  the  Jan  Hus  CSiurch.  Today  we  com- 
m^norate  the  Day  of  Indepenidence.  We 
also  honor  you  who  have  kept  the  fire 
of  freedom  burning  fhxely.  Pr&vda 
Vit^zi— "Truth  will  prevaiL" 

Mr.  l^?eaker,  I  regret  to  announce 
that  Congressman  Ahwuhzio  was  hos- 
pitalized and  could  not  be  with  us  today. 
He  planned  on  making  a  statement  at 
this  time.  Regrettably  the  statement  will 
have  to  be  Inserted  into  Itae  Rkcoro  In- 
stead of  being  made  personally.  All  of  us 
I  know,  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  Join  the  genttoman  from  New  Yoiic 
(Mr.  Koch)  in  wdoomlng  Rev.  Joseph 
Sefl  of  Warwick,  N.T.,  to  our  Chambers. 

We  are  indeed  honored  by  the  presence 
of  this  C^eohoeloivaklan-Amerlcan  in  the 
House,  and  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  Mr.  KOch  for  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  Reverend  Sefl 
to  lead  us  in  prayer. 

Although  reskUng  in  my  congressional 
district,  Reverend  Oefl  is  pastor  emeritus 
of  the  Jan-Hus  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  Yocii  City.  Tlie  invocation  by  Rever- 
end Sefl  is  of  particular  Importance  to- 
day as  we  observe  the  57th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

Reveroid  Sefl.  former  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Czechoslovak 
Legion  and  who  during  his  years  in  his, 
mother  country  Hosted  both  Thomas 
Masaryk  and  Jan  Masaryk,  reminds  our 
House  and  the  Nation  today  of  Czecho- 
slovakia's ■  kmg,  enduring  struggle  for 
freedom  and  for  Justice. 

In  commemorating.  Czechoslovakia's 
Day  of  Independence,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  the  spark  of  Uberty  still  g^ows 
brightly  in  the  hearts  of  freedom-loving 
Czechs  throughout  the  world. 


REV.  JOSEPH  P.  SEFL 


•  Ml-.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
pei-mis&ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs.  * 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
it  an  lienor  and  a  privilege  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  welcoming  Rev.  Joseph 
Sefl,  the  pastor  emeritus  of  the  famou.*^ 
Jan  Hue-  Church  of  New  York,  as  he 
opened  this  session  of  the  House  with  a 
timely  prayer.  Besides  being  one  of  the 
outstanding  reUgious  and  spiritual  lead- 
ers of  I^is  people,  Reverend  Sefl  is  tl^e 
commander  ol  the  Clzechoslovak  Legion 
of  America,  an  organization  of  fdrniei- 
serviceir.cn  which  heeded  Uie  call  of  Prof. 
Thomas  Masaryk  during  World  War  I 
to  fight  for  the  liberation  of  their  former 
homeland  Czechoslovakia. 

Among  those  volunteers,  I  am  proud  tc 
state,  was  a  large  contingency  of  patri- 
otic men  from  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, who  left  their  homes  and  families 
to  Join  the  Czechoslovak  Legion  and  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  victory  of  the 
allied  cause,  based  on  the  famotis  dec- 
laration of  14  points  entmciated  by 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

I  am  glad  that  we  are  dedicating  these 
few  moments  during  today's  deliberation 
of  the  House  to  pay  tribute  again  to  these 
fundamental  principlss  of  justice  and 
equality  under  law.  On  this  day  we  com- 
memorate the  57th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic, 
which  for  the  first  20  years  of  its  exist- 
ence rightfully  earned  itself  the  repuu- 
tion  of  "Yankees  of  E^irope"  and  which 
never  swen'ed  from  its  beUef  in  tlie 
democratic  way  of  life.  It  was  only 
through  foreign  invasions  and  interven- 
tions that  these  proud  people  of  Central 
Europe  lost  their  freedom,  but  never 
their  hope  that  some  day  the  time  will 
come  when  again  Justice  will  prevail, 
when  again  they  will  be  able  to  pursue 
the  kind  of  life  they  earnestly  desire. 
and  again  they  will  take  their  rightful 
place  in  the  family  of  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished l^^ker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de^iie 
to  Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  Mosgak),  and  others,  who 
have  spoken  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  celebrate  the 
57th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Independent  Republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  history  of  the  changing 
map  of  Europe  conveys  some  of  the  tur- 
moil and  struggle  for  freedom  character- 
istic of  these  brave  and  freed(nn-loving 
peoples. 

Piior  to  World  War  I,  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  were  imder  the  domina- 
tion of  the  powerful  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  Upon  the  ctmeluslon  of  World 
War  I.  three  factors  contributed  to  the 
independence  of  this  landlocked  nation 
in  the  heartland  of  Europe. 

In  tlie  first  vlace,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire  had  be^ian  ally  of  the 
principal  enemy^— Imperial  Germany, 
llie  interests  ot  the  subjeetpeoplev  striw 
ing  tor  freedom,  coalesced  with  the  ob- 
jective? of  the  winning  Allied  Powers,  in- 
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eluding  tha  United  States.  One  of  these 
mineiiMri  ofetfeettTCB  was  to  break  up  and 
deemttmBap  the  Central  Powers  of 
Europe. 

flwwod,  tbe  cornerstone  of  President 
Woodrofw  WSaon'iB  14  points  called  for 
the  idfHtetamluation  of  nations.  Self- 
detoii  iHtnattop  meant  an  appeal  to  free- 
dom, fiirtfiminifciiet,  and  detnoeratie  Instt- 
tutloBs.  Tile  potential  soccessor  states  in 
this  nwhacMe  and  chaotic  Anstro- 
Huncartan  Bqpire.  dilef  anu»«  them 
^bat  wia  to  beoome  Chechoslovakia,  were 
iDipired  to  action  partly  by  Wilson's 
igtnetples  bat  most  basically  by  their 
drive  for  fteedom  and  self -determinaticn. 
Finalljr,  Ow  C^edioelovaks  were  fortu- 
nate to  have  as  their  most  prnnlnent 
spokesmen,  Thomas  O.  Masaryk,  m»1ati 
R.  Stefanik,  and  Dr.  Bduard  Benes.  These 
and  oChar  taspteed  SloTak  leaders  saw  the 
destfaor  of  ttMir  people  best  coming  to 
frultlan  hi  a  imlted  Caechoslovakia. 

Their  MMIonal  Council  won  recognl- 
tkm  as  Omchosiovakla'h  legitimate  rep- 
resortattrs  from  the  Allied  Powers  in 
IMS-  Independence  having  been  won  and 
proclaimed,  the  Caechoslovakian  people 
set  about  creating  an  independent  Re- 
PuMic  with  Thomas  Masaryk  as  their 
first  president 

To  begta  to  eomprehend  the  history  of 
these  brave  peoi^  over  the  next  half 
century,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  map 
of  Rgye.  CMdioslovakia  is  conmrfetdy 
landlocked.  It  is  bordered  by  Oermany 
on  the  west,  Austria  and  Hungary  on  the 
south.  Russian  on  the  east,  and  Poland 
to  ttie  north.  An  eariy  vietim  of  a»- 
many*^  oonqoest  hi  1938  and  1939,  a  gov- 
enmeni-ln-ezfle  with  Dr.  Benes  as  Its 
head,  WM  fonned  ta  England.  Czechoslo- 
yakhms  ftmght  bravriy  in  World  War  n 
*o  restors  thefr  nation's  independence. 

Howevw,  thdr  hopes  were  shattered 
by  the  Oowuiuuist  coup  in  Csechoskrva- 
kla  in  FelNWuy  «rf  IMS.  Por  nearly  two 
decate  Ctediostovakian  independence 
has  been  solaneried  but  the  combination 
of  a  freedom-loving  people  and  rising 
Slovak  nationalism,  gives  new  hope. 

Under  the  poBt-1968  leadership  of 
Alexander  Dubcek  there  have  been  at- 
tempts to  modify  the  socialism  of  Marx 
with  the  humanism  of  Masaryk  and  the 
iMsie  fihyvaidaa  nationalism. 

This  pest  August  Ihad  the  privilege  of 
*>»*ding  a  19-member  congressional  dele- 
gation on  an  oOcial  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Roenania,  and  Yugoslavia.  Un- 
fortunaMy,  we  were  not  able  to  visit 
OifrtiMk>faidB  or  several  additfamal 
Eas^t  European  countries.  But  in  talk- 
^g^Mi  oor  padiamentary  counterparts, 
*wwially  in  »«— "»*««s  and  Yugoslavia, 
we  beeame  iaereesin^  aware  how  much 
these  countries'  leaders  had  learned  from 
the  Cksehoriovakian  experiences  of  1948 
andl9«. 

Bar  oaany  stiU  hving  in  Czechoslovakia, 
as  wril  as  tlie  many  loyal  Americans  of 
Slovaklen  dasesBt,  the  continuing  strug- 
gle for  baste  fkeadoms  in  their  homeland 
must  continue  te  doud. 
Doiiag  this  celefaratioo.  today,  of 
""'  independence  Day.  one 

hope  tiurt  under  the  emerging 
MtvMB  our  country  and  tlie 
.  tha  liberty  and  welfare  of 
tike  peapie  at  Caeriioslovakia  wlU  ha- 


prove.  Perhaps  the  time  is  not  too  distant 
when  all  or  neu-Iy  all  external  influences 
on  these  brave  people  win  be  lonoved. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  Czechoelo- 
vakian  people  truly  be  able  to  celebrate 
their  independence. 


October  28,  1975 


THE  57TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAK  INDEPEND- 
ENCE DAY 


(Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
nainute  and  to  revise  and  extend  iiis  re- 
maiks.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  Rev.  Joseph  Sefl, 
our  visiting  Czechoslovak-American  or- 
ganizations, and  17,000  Czechoslovakian 
descendants  in  my  district,  for  today's 
important  tribute  to  the  57th  anniver- 
sary of  Czechoslovakia's  Independence 
Day. 

Thi-ee  million  American  children  and 
grandclilldren  of  Czechoslovakian  heri- 
tage are  marking  October  28.  1918,  as 
an  inspiring  day  of  liberation.  Pbr  them, 
this  memory  and  celebration  of  inde- 
pendence has  special  siimiflcance. 

In  terms  of  history,  it  represents  the 
successful  attainment  of  self-determina- 
tion for  a  people  who  had  endured  cen- 
turies of  suppression.  In  terms  of  the 
future,  tills  day  represents  the  hope  of 
all  frustrated  peoples  whose  national 
independence  has  been  submerged. 

Today's  celebration  is  an  opportunity 
for  all  of  us  in  the  free  world  to  renew 
our  faith  in  the  philosopliy  that  no  coun- 
try sliould  be  forced  to  live  in  the  shadow 
of  another  power. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  extending  a  welcome  to  the 
Reveaend  Joseph  Sefl  of  Warwick,  N.Y., 
and  appreciation  for  his  inspiring  mes- 
sage delivered  to  the  House. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  this 
centurj'.  Czechoslovakia  lias  become 
known  to  tlie  world  as  a  symbol  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  From  th«»  time  of 
its  founding  as  a  repubflc  57  years  ago, 
Czeciis  have  fought  and  bled  in  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

What  we  commemorate  today  is  not 
the  anniversary  of  a  free  nation.  We 
honor  the  spirit  and  the  determination  of 
Czechs  everywhere  that  keep  the  hope 
and  desire  for  a  free  Czechoslovakia 
aUve  in  the  hearts  of  its  coimtrymen, 
wherever  they  may  be  in  the  world. 

Reverend  Sefl's  message  to  the  House 
is  a  timely  reminder  of  the  sacriflces 
undergone  by  the  Czech  people.  It  should 
be  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  that  the  price 
of  liberty  is  constant  vigilance,  imending 
effort  and  dedication  to  the  principles 
that  sustain  a  republic. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  l  join  ki 
the  remarks  of  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Speakttr,  we  were  hxleed  honored 


to  have  Reverend  Sefl,  former  National 
Commander  of  the  Czech  Legion,  lead  u« 
In  our  opening  prayer  this  morning  My 
own  district  in  Queens  is  home  to  many 
Americans  of  Czechoslovakian   desceit 
and  nearby  Bohemian  Hall  and  Park  in 
Astoria  has  a  k>ng  and  illustrious  history 
of  contributions  to  our  local  community 
It  was  ova:  57  years  ago  that  Reverend 
Sens  forebear,  Thomas  Masaryk    at- 
tended the  May  30  meeting  of  American 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  which  authored  the 
Pittsburg  statement.  They  called  for  the 
poliUcal  union  of  their  native  Bohemia 
Moravia,  Slovakia,  and  Ruthenia.  It  was 
57  years  ago  today  that  the  Prague  Na- 
tional Committee  passed  its  first  law- 
proclaiming   the   independence   of   the 
Czechoslovak  state. 

They  took  this  great  step  with  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  14  points— 
especially  his  appeal  for  self-determina- 
tion—for freedom.  Independence,  and 
democracy. 

That  spark  of  liberty  which  flamed  in 
1918,  wliich  defied  Nazis  tyranny  in  1938 
and  1939  and  Soviet  tyranny  in  1948 
courageously  biu-st  forth  in  August  1968 
and  still  smolders  within  the  heart  of 
this  great  Nation. 

I  join  my  fellow  Americans  in  saluting 
her  today— At  zije  Svobodn§  Cesko- 
slovensko  a  jeho  Lid." 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Delaney)  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  r»3lWlNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  otlier  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  making  special  men- 
tion today  of  the  57th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Americans  of  Czech  and  Slovak 
descent  and  Czechs  and  Slovaks  in  other 
parts  of  the  Free  World  commemorate 
this  Independence  Day  with  mixed  fert- 
Ings.  It  is  the  day  on  which  their  nation 
achieved  its  long-desired  goal  of  inde- 
pendence at  the  close  of  World  War  I, 
yet  they  face  the  present-day  situation 
in  which  they  find  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia imder  the  control  of  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

It  is  eiq>ecially  appropriate  to  point 
out  tliat  the  present  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  in  power  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  Intervention  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  troops  of  other  Eastern 
European  Communist  countries  which 
occupied  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  to  ter- 
minate what  the  Soviets  feared  was  a 
liberalization  and  pro-Western  direction 
of  the  Dubcek  Government. 

But  on  this  day  throughout  the  free 
world,  people  who  are  proud  of  their 
Czech  and  Slovak  heritage  and  of  the 
great  progress  that  their  country 
achieved  before  falling  prey  to  the  ex- 
pansionism of  Nazi  Germany  and  later  of 
the  Soviet  Union  properly  commemorate 
this  historic  Czechoslovak  Independence 
Day.  There  are  numerous  organizations 
in  the  United  States  working  hard  to 
maintain  tiie  spirit  and  tractions  of  ttie 
people  of  CaecboslovakfaL  Foremost 
among  them  are  the  Caechoslovak  Na- 
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tiooai  Council  <rf  America,  the  Ameri- 
can 8(Aol8  and  other  national  and  re- 
gional orgeinisaUons  throughout  the 
ooimtry. 


EXTENDING  AUTHORITY  FOR  DI- 
RECT FURCHA^  OF  U3.  OBLK2A- 
TIONB  BY  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
cMisideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  134)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  the  direct  purchase  of  U.S. 
obligations  by  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentiemui  trcm 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  to  us  the  extent  of 
this  authority  and  what  It  means? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  I 
will. 

If  the  genUeman  will  yield,  I  will 
make  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  this  legislation  because  It 
Is  needed  by  the  Treasury  Department 
for  debt  management  purposes.  It  Is 
used  almost  excliisively  for  very  short- 
term  purchases  to  tide  the  Treasury 
over  in  periods  Just  before  large  tax 
collections.  It  saves  the  Treasury  from 
going  into  the  market  for  imneceasary 
borrowings  emd  thus  save  the  taxpayers 
interest. 

The  Domestic  Monetary  Policy  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  ohalrman  con- 
ducted hearings  on  this  legUlation  last 
Thursday  and  heard  from  Fiscal  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  David 
Mosso,  and  Federal  Reserve  Board  Gov- 
ernor Phillip  B.  Coldwidl.  The  subo<un- 
mittee  is  in  support  of  the  action  today. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  that  the 
present  authority  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  purchase  these  securities  from 
the  Treasury  on  a  direct  basis  expires  at 
midnight  Friday.  So  it  Is  essential  that 
we  get  this  resolutton  signed  this  week. 
It  passed  the  Senate  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  gentieman  tell  us  what  the  disposi- 
tion in  the  marketplace  would  be  If  the 
Treasury  were  not  permitted  to  all^  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  engage  in  this  tempo- 
rary piurchase  of  securities? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman wiU  yield  further,  of  course  they 
would  have  to  use  other  methods,  and 
that  would  be  an  Inconvenience  and  It 
would  handicap  the  Treasury  particular- 
ly where  it  is  in  the  short  term.  These 
authorities  are  used  at  taxpaying  times 
when  the  Treasury  gets  into  a  bind  now 
and  then.  It  is  used  only  in  the  case  of 
an  emergency  such  as  that;  it  is  not  used 
extensively.  It  is  only  used  in  the  short 
term  and  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  objeci  can 
the  gentleman  teU  us  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  if  this  short-term  authority 
has  ever  l>een  abused  or  misused  in  the 
past? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
the  gentieman  asked  that  question. 

This  law  was  passed  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  about  42  years  ago.  It  has 
served  a  good  purpose.  There  has  never 
been  any  charge  of  misuse  or  abuse  of 
any  kind,  and  It  is  used  only  sparingly 
and  only  during  taxpaying  times. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
there  a  limitation  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  that  the  Senate  has  sent  over 
that  restricts  it  for  certain  periods  of 
time? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  it  is  limited  to  $5 
billion,  so  that  does  not  mean  much  In 
the  Government  financing.  It  is  a  very 
small  amount  In  comiuulson. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  stiU 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  to  the  best 
of  the  gentieman's  knowledge,  then,  the 
short-term  periods  have  never  been  mis- 
used, even  thoui^  the  authority,  as  the 
gmtleman  says,  goes  to  |5  billion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  has.  to  the  best 
of  the  gentleman's  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding, never  beoi  misused  by  the 
Treasury  or  the  Federal  Reserve? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  has  never  been  mis- 
used at  any  time  by  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  SpoUcer,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  obj&tton. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congreu  aaeemhled,  Tliat  section  14 
(b)  of  the  Vedanl  nwne  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Novemter  1.  1076" 
and  Inaerting  In  Ilea  tbeMof  "November  1, 
1970":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "October  31.  1076"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  tb«-eof  "October  31,  1076". 

The  Senate  Joint  res(dutlon  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  moticm 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


YONKERS.  N.Y..  IN  JEOPAIU3Y  OF 
DEFAULT  UNLESS  CONGRESS 
ACTS  ON  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Mr.  OTTTNOER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks^) 

Mr.  OTTTNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  to- 
day we  learn  that  the  dty  of  Yonkers, 
which  lies  in  my  congressional  district 
tmd  that  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Peter  PrrsER,  is  threatened 
with  default. 

The  city  of  Yonkers  is  the  fourth  larg- 
est city  in  New  York  State.  The  Times 
reports  it  will  not  be  able  to  purchase  $16 
million  in  tax  anticipation  notes  which  it 
will  require  within  the  next  month  In 
order  to  pay  its  routine  Mils. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  tliat  this  is  Just 
one  example  of  what  Is  going  to  happen 
all  over  tiie  country.  If  we  do  not  come 
to  the  aid  of  New  York  Cl^  and  make 
sure  that  New  York  City  does  not  go  into 


default,  one  municipality  after  the  other 
sdl  over  the  country  is  going  to  find  it- 
self in  this  kind  of  Jeopardy. 

We  have  already  had  other  examples 
within  New  Yoric  State.  The  city  of 
Buffalo  had  dllDculty  floating  notes.  A 
very  small  community  in  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  one  of  the  best  and  high- 
est financially  rated  communities,  the 
litUe  town  of  Newcastle,  had  to  pay  10.7 
percent  to  be  able  to  fioat  its  notes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  i»  alMOlntely  critical 
that  we  take  action  on  New  York  Cil^  or 
no  mimlclpality  throughout  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  be  able  to  finance  the  im- 
provements and  services  which  it  requii'es 
in  order  to  be  able  to  serve  its  people. 

Yonkers  is  a  city  of  200,000  people. 
There  will  be  very  real  hardship  there  if 
it  goes  into  default.  The  cost  of  coming 
to  the  aid  of  municipalities  throughout 
the  county  will  far  out^iadow  the  no- 
cost  effort  to  assure  that  New  York  City 
is  not  allowed  to  default. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peysfr)  and  I  plan  to  testify  this  after- 
noon before  the  Banking  and  CuiTcncy 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  serious 
consequences  to  Yonkers  and  other  cities 
should  we  fail  to  act  to  protect  New  York. 


REQUEST    POR    PERMISSION    FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  JXTOICIARY  AND 
ITS  SUBCOMBilT'i'EES  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  28.   1975 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  afk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  any  of  its  subcom- 
mittees l>e  permitted  to  sit  while  the 
House  is  reading  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule  during  the  week  oi 
October  28,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


JOHN  J.  ROONET,  MEMBER  OF 
CON(HUSSS 

<Mr.  DEXANEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  ttie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ronarks.) 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  that  John  Rooney, 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  and  a  U.S. 
Representative  for  SO  years,  passed  away 
here  in  Washington  on  Smoeday  night. 

My  associatikm  with  John  long  pre- 
dated our  service  In  Congress.  At  the 
time  he  was  assistant  district  attorney 
in  Kings  County.  N.Y..  In  1940,  I  was 
serving  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Queens.  Since  crime 
knew  no  bounds,  many  were  the  nights 
we  worked  late  hours  together  on  dif- 
ficult cases. 

John  had  an  incredible  ability  to  get 
to  tlie  iMttom  of  thlnas.  He  was  second 
to  none  in  digitng  w  ttM  tmH»  and  oen- 
terii«  in  on  the  troth.  Ttodw  his  record 
stands  as  a  modd  for  kiwHgatnrw  and 
prosecutors  In  the  criminal  courts  t 
NewYoric 
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John  anrivwt'iA  Oongnts  in  1944  where 
his  hard  work  and  <leflk!wfctao  bcoame  an 
inapiratton  to  wmabm  at  both  sktea  of 
the  aWe.  As  a  raraJrlng  member  of  the 
AppropriatkiiM  OoauoUtec.  and  chair- 
man at  tti  nboonuBittee  that  dealt  with 
the  funding  raffuarts  of  the  Departments 
of  State.  Jostke,  Commerce,  and  the 
Federal  Judldary,  John  Booney  was  a 
true  champlOB  U  ttw  taxpayers'  Intnr- 
esta.  la  It  lociwUble  that  in  cme  lO-year 
period  ha  out  more  than  $1  blUion  of 
eztraoeoiia  fonda  from  budgets  under  his 
suyendalon  and  that  his  attention  to  de- 
tail and  panooal  integrity  resulted  In 
over  M  peroantof  his  recommendations 
beiDg  approved  bjr  Congress.  None  of  his 
billi  iMrae?er  vetoed  by  any  of  the  seven 
Freridantii  under  whom  he  served. 

Am  daaa  of  our  New  York  congres- 
sioDal  deiagatton,  he  was  especially 
close  to  the  problems  and  concerns  of 
our  own  city  and  State  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  oar  (leWmWon 

I  speak  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
when  I  say  that  we  will  miss  John 
Boooey.  our  colleague,  our  neighbor,  and 
our  good  friend.  I  extend  my  deepest 
PWBonal  sympathies  to  his  wife,  Cathe- 
rine, and  the  rest  of  his  f^piily. 

May  he  rest  In  peace  and  may  we  long 
remember  hie  outstanding  example  of 
dedicatkn  in  the  public  service. 

vs.  Bovam  cm  Kcvskskhtaxivks, 

WaAtagton.  D.C. 

MKMOMAMIKrM — ^DCATH    OP    JOHN    J.    BOORET, 

Tcmitm,  Mooia  am  Coxmaaa,  I4th  Dis- 

TncT,  Bnxm  or  Maw  Tout 

ANm  J.  VoMMf  paand  away  on  Sunday, 
OetolMr  MtH.  1»IS,  at  aMii«*to«m  UnWer- 
iMy  aoaptm.  la  WMblagUm,  D.C. 

Ttem  wUl  be  a  viMrtng  In  Washington  at 
Oawler'a  PuiMnl  Btame.  nao  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, N.W.,  on  TtiMday,  October  38th,  from 
StoSaadTtotnc. 

FttrilMr  eaUlag  htnn  win  be  la  Bnxriclyn. 
New  Tort,  at  Ouldo's  Funeral  Home.  MO 
OUnton  fitnei.  an  Wedneatfay  from  3  to  5 
and  7  to  191  nc  MloiPBd  by  Interment  on 
Thursday,  October  80  In  Holy  Croee  Ceme- 
tery, Brooklyn. 

The  Pmwrsi  mass  win  l>e  said  at  the 
Churcti  of  St*.  FMer  Mid  Paul,  Brooklyn,  at 
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their  parlor  game  of  Russian  Roulette. 
A  17  year  old  Tbglnla  youth  followed 
their  example  last  week  and  is  now  dis- 
playing his  own  brand  of  mindless  cour- 
age: he  is  dead. 

His  death  was  an  accident — as  much 
as  an  accident  can  be  when  one  Jokingly 
aims  a  handgmi  at  one's  head  and  will- 
ingly puns  the  trigger.  It  was  an  accident 
that  could  have  been  prevented.  It  was 
an  accident  out  of  Ignorance.  Ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  gun  owner  for  allow- 
ing the  gun  to  be  available  for  parkn: 
games.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
youth  for  not  having  the  knowledge  to 
disarm  the  weapon  before  handling  it, 
and  Congress  shares  in  these  firearm 
tragedies  for  not  having  the  courage  to 
enact  an  effective  handgmi  control  law. 
Accidents  in  the  home  are  a  large  part 
of  all  handgun  deaths.  We  should  con- 
sider that  laws  designed  to  curb  deaths 
by  handguns  should  also  address  home 
accidents.  I  proposed  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  trigger  locks  be  sold  with 
aU  handguns.  Like  safety  belts,  trigger 
locks  would  be  effective  Mily  if  used,  but 
by  making  them  universally  available, 
some  lives  would  be  saved.  It  is  also  ap- 
propriate that  all  persons  ^rtio  own  hand- 
guns should  pass  a  short  course  In  the 
proper  care  and  handling  of  firearms, 
•nie  analogy  to  driver  education  is  ob- 
vious. 

Above  all,  if  the  Congress  does  not  take 
the  position  that  handguns  are  dan- 
gerous and  must  be  regulated  in  a  way  to 
reduce  their  danger  to  society,  then  what 
else  should  citizens  conclude  but  that 
they  are  appropriate  tojrs  for  such  games 
as  Russian  Roulette? 
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tltied  "PMeral  Outfaow  In  New  York 
City."  It  sets  forth  the  most  recently 
pOblLshed  figures  for  fiscal  year  1994 
showing  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
spent  $8^2  billion  in  N^  York  City  In 
1974.  That  is  for  just  one  recent  fiscal 
year.  For  fiscal  year  1975  I  am  sure  it 
was  even  higher  than  that.  This  should 
be  an  effective  answer  to  those  who  de- 
mand even  more  Federal  aid  for  New 
York  City.  If  isya  biUlon  hi  1  year  is  not 
enough  to  support  New  York,  what  is? 


FISCAL  IRREaONaiBIUTY  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY 
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Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  also  my  sad  duty 
to  annwmea  tea  passing  at  the  mother 
of  Ccmtmmmaman  Bblla  Absdo.  Mfb. 
Savlbricsr  died  on  8mday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 26.  at  Roosevelt  Hospital  in  New 
York  City  aftar  a  hmg  battle  with  can- 
cer. 

ServleaB  aia  being  held  today  at  River- 
side Miwortal  Chapd  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  mr  oaHaagaes  join  with  me  In  ex- 
tcndiag  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
Ccngrwi— iiiaii  and  aU  the  members  of 
her  family. 


HANDGUNS  HAVE  CAUSED  MANY 
ACdDENTS 

<Mr.  OUUB  aslEed  and  was  given  pw- 
cnisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  rsfln  and  extend  his  remarlcB  and 
tnclaae  «|awae— a  matterJ 
Mr.  OODK.  Mkl  ^Matar,  the  Russians 
iB  flue  tradtttaL 
is  tlia  arta,  llt- 
ISiasr  taava  alH  set 
to  exampto  for  mlndleas  oouvage  wllb 


(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mhmte.  to  revise  and  extrad  his  remarks, 
and  include  ezb-aneoos  matter.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not 
Intended  to  teke  this  time  imtil  I  heard 
miy  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  OmsoEa  refer  to  the  financial 
difOculties  of  the  city  of  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
He  contends  this  is  a  byproduct  of  the 
problems  in  New  York  City. 

I  hope  we  will  not  have  too  many  of 
these  scare  tactics  in  support  of  aid  for 
New  York  City  because,  quite  frankly, 
they  are  misguided. 

The  State  of  Maryland  last  week  was 
able  to  sell  a  large  amount  of  its  public 
bonds  at  less  than  6-percent  interest — 
and  I  r^^eat  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  less 
than  6  percent— because  the  State  of 
Maryland  has  a  constitutional  require- 
ment that  we  balance  our  budget  each 
year  and  that  we  pay  our  own  way.  We 
have  done  this  a  great  many  years  and 
It  does  inspire  investor  confidence.  Al- 
though the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Maisrland  does  not  happen  to  be  of  my 
political  aflniati<m,  I  have  to  salute  him 
for  his  record  of  fiscal  integrity,  fiscal 
integrity  is  something  that  would  bear 
looking  into  by  those  who  are  crying  for 
mare  aid  for  New  York  City.  And  I 
would  suggest  that  those  same  persons 
nad  tba  repmi  that  I  obtatoed  from 
ttie  Oflloe  of  Economic  OiwMtunity  cn- 


MEETINa  OF  COMMITTEES 
DURING  5-MINUTB  RULE 

(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarlEs. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all,  I  shall  not  evrai  try  to  get 
hito  the  New  York  situation,  but  that  is 
a  subject  of  concern  in  other  large  areas 
also.  In  California  we  also  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  we  have  trouble  with 
our  bonds.  But,  regardless  of  that.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  address  a 
question  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roussklot). 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  every  time  a  com- 
mittee wants  to  meet  while  the  House  is 
in  session  to  object? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  my  hitentlon 
during  the  6*nilnnto  rule  on  any  bill, 
while  we  are  in  session  to  object  to  com- 
nsittees  sitting  while  amendments  ai« 
being  offered.  The  Members  need  to  be 
here  on  the  floor.  Hie  purpose  of  that 
rule  of  the  House  during  the  5-minute 
rule  is  that  the  Memlsers  would  be  able 
to  be  here  so  as  to  pay  attention  to  the 
amendments.  I  think  that  this  is  proper 
I  certainly  wiU  object  during  the  mom- 
hig  period,  but  the  request  that  I  objected 
to  was  for  a  whole  wedc  and  I  believe 
that  the  Members  should  be  here  during 
debate  of  Important  amendments.  We 
have  a  lot  of  important  legislatton  be- 
fore the  Congress  so  it  is  my  intenUon 
to  object  within  the  rule,  to  such  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  am  generally 
in  agreement  with  the  gentleman. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  cM  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electnmlc  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Membets  failed 
to  respond: 

[Boll  No.  641] 

Abzug  Oamer 

Addabbo  Clev^uid 

Andrews.  N.C.  CoiUan 

Annunzio  Canyers  W^tj 

Aahlejr  delaOam         Rowers 

Beard.  Tenn.  r^iiym.  Venl,lflcli. 

Btngluun  DiSB*  Wottt.TtDXX, 

Breaux  Dlngdl  Tnau 

Brlnkler  Druan  '    Olalmo 

Brown,  Ohio  Daacaa,  Onas-   Otaa 

Burke,  Fla.  Duncan,  Tenn.  Gonzales 


BngUdi 
Each 


s 
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McKlnney 

Stibelius 

Mllford 

Slsk 

MUler,  Calif. 

Solarz 

Mink 

Stratton 

Moakley 

SuUlvau 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Symingtuu 

Nedzl 

ndall 

Patten.  N.J. 

Vsnlk 

Rees 

Vigorlto 

Rhodes 

Wbalen 

Roncallo 

Wiggins 

aarasin 

Wlrth 

Scbeuer 

Ooodllng 

Green 

Btaey 

Hubert 

Hefner 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala, 

Kelly 

Ketctaum 

Leggett 

X,ent 

Litton 

Lujaii 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  362 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dlspeiised 
with. 


RIGHT  TO  REPRESENTATION  DUR- 
ING QUESTIONING 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  ttie  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJR.  6227)  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
Federal  employees  under  investigation 
for  misconduct  the  right  to  represento- 
tion  during  questioning  regarding  such 
misconduct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Whiie)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Ur   THZ  GOMMITTEB   OF   TKX    VmOlX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HH.  6227  with 
Ms.  JoRBAN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  commit- 
tee rose  on  Monday,  September  22.  1975, 
all  time  for  general  debate  on  the  bill 
had  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TbMt  (a) 
chapter  71  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subchapter: 

"SUBCHAFIXR  HI— EMPIiOYEE  RIGHTS 
"§  7171.  Right  to  repreeentatlon  during  ques- 
tioning 
"(a)  Any  employee  of  an  Executive  agency 
under  Investigation  for  misconduct  which 
could  lead  to  suspension,  removal,  or  reduc- 
tion In  rank  or  pay  of  such  employee  shall 
not  be  required  to  answer  questions  relating 
to  the  misconduct  under  investigation  un- 


"(1)  the  employee  is  advised  In  writing 
of — 

"(A)  the  fact  that  such  employee  Is  under 
Investigation  for  misconduct, 

"(B)  the  specific  nature  of  such  alleged 
misconduct,  and 

"(C)  the  rights  such  employee  has  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and 

"(3)  the  employee  has  been  provided  rea- 
sonable time,  not  to  exceed  6  working  days, 
to  obtain  a  representative  of  his  choice,  and 
ts  allowed  to  have  such  representative  pres- 
ent during  such  questioning.  If  he  so  elects. 

"(b)  ror  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  (2) , 
an  employee  of  the  Central  Intelllgenoe 
Agency,  National  Security  Agency,  or  the 
Federal  BorMu  of  Investigation  who  Is  un- 
der investigation  for  misconduct  may  have 
a  representative  of  his  choice  present  during 


such   questioning,  except   that   such  repre- 
cLiitaUve  shall  be— 

"(1)  an  employee  of  the  agency  In  which 
the  employee  who  Is  tmder  investigation  for 
misconduct  is  employed,  and 

"(2)  approved  by  the  agency  for  access  to 
the  Information  involved  in  the  Investiga- 
tion. 

"(c)  Any  statement  made  by  or  evidence 
obtained  during  questioiiiug  of  an  employee 
of  an  Executive  agency  may  not  be  used  as 
evidence  In  the  course  of  any  action  for  sus- 
pension, removal,  or  reduction  in  rank  or  pay 
subnequently  taken  agaiuRt  the  employee, 
unless  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1> 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
were  complied  with  during  such  questioning. 
•J  7172.  Right  to  appeal 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  uuder  subsection 
<b)  of  this  section,  an  employee  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive agency  against  whom  any  action  is 
taken  for  suspeiision,  removal,  or  reduction 
in  rank  or  pay  in  violation  of  section  7171 
of  this  title,  and  who  is  not  otherwise  en- 
titled to  appeal  such  action  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice OanmiBBion.  is  entitled  to  s^peal  such 
action  to  the  Commission  U  the  employee 
submlte  the  appeal  in  writing  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  receipt  of  rwtlce  of  such 
action.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  the  employee  Is  entitled  to  ap- 
pear personally  or  through  a  representative 
of  his  choice.  The  Commission,  after  Inves- 
tigation and  consideration  of  the  evldeitce 
submitted,  shall  submit  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  administrative  author- 
ity and  sbaU  send  copies  of  the  findings  and 
recommendationa  to  the  appellant  or  his 
representative.  The  administrative  authority 
shaU  take  the  corrective  action  that  the 
Commission  finally  recommends. 

"(b)  Under  such  regiilations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  an  employee  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  National  Security 
Agency,  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlga- 
tlou  against  whom  any  action  is  taken  for 
suspension,  removal,  or  reduction  In  rank  or 
pay  In  violation  of  section  7171  of  this  title 
Is  entitled  to  appeal  such  action  solely  to 
the  President,  or  to  an  appropriate  designee 
of  the  President,  whose  findings  and  recom- 
mendations shall  be  final  sad  conclusive. 
'■§7173.  Regulations 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subchapter,  except  section 
7172(b)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  71  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"SUBCHAPTER     III — EMPLOYEE     RIGHTS 
"Sec. 

"7171.  Right  to  representation  during  ques- 
tioning. 
"7172.  Right  to  appeal. 
"7178.  Regulations.". 

Ssc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
ninetieth  day  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WHITE  (duiing  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment. 

Tlie  CTHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  this  question:  Whether  or 
not  he  is  going  to  provide  a  refresher 
course  on  this  bill  for  the  Members  of 
the  House.  As  I  remember,  this  bm  and 
several  other  bills  came  up  on  Congres- 


sional Golf  Day  moi'«  than  a  mcmth  ago. 
Septemtter  22  be  be  exact. 

The  last  time  one  of  th«Qp  bills  came 
up  it  almost  zipped  through  until  a  roll- 
call  prevented  its  onwud  course  and  it 
was  defeated.  There  was  no  explanation 
given  on  tliat  bill.  Even  though  it's  a  nice 
day  outside,  perhaps  we  can  spend  a  few 
minutes  discussing  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  asking  the  ques- 
tion. I  do  intend  to.  make  a  short  state- 
ment to  refresh  the  Members  on  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  geuUeman. 
and  1  witlidraw  luy  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om  Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  response  to  the 
quesUou  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, first  let  me  say  this,  to  implant  in 
the  minds  of  the  Members  here,  this  bill 
does  not  requhe  money  from  the  U.S: 
Cirovei-nment  and  that  the  Members  oi 
Ccaigress  are  not  included  In  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  that 
any  Federal  employee  who  is  under  in- 
vestigation for  misconduct  which  would 
lead  to  suspension,  removal  from  ofBce 
or  reduction  in  pay  or  rank,  would  have 
a  right  to  representation  during  the  time 
of  his  questioning.  Presently,  the  law 
provides  that  an  individual  is  entitled 
to  representation  only  after  formal 
charges  are  filed. 

Presently,  when  an  employee  ts  brought 
in  for  interrogation,  and  often  he  is  un- 
prepared and  unwarned.  He  is  asked 
questions  and  sometimes  he  makes  state- 
ments that  are  not  exactly  accurate,  but 
with  which  he  is  stuck.  He  wlU  be  un- 
able clear  his  misstatements.  This  pro- 
vides him  the  opportunity  to  be  ques- 
tioned with  representation.  It  does  not 
prevent  an  employer  or  supervisor  from 
asking  the  questions  of  the  employee.  It 
will  not  prevent  proper  management 
procedures  to  go  forward. 

The  only  restriction  would  be,  as  tc  the 
supervisor  or  employer,  that  in  the  event 
the  employer  fails  to  notify  the  employee 
that  he  is  imder  investigaticm  for  an  al- 
leged misconduct,  whatever  evidence  is 
eUcited  from  that  employee,  is  not  able 
to  be  used  against  that  emplojree.  This 
does  not  prohibit  the  employer  from  get- 
ting adjunct  evidence  stanming  from  the 
employee's  statement,  evidence  that  may 
be  gathered  as  a  result  of  Infonnatlon 
acquired  during  that  Interrogation. 

As  the  CIA  and  FBI,  we  have  made  a 
compromise  which  gives  a  particular  pro- 
tection to  the  CIA,  the  FBI  and  NSA  in 
response  to  the  feeling  that  otherwise 
there  would  be  certain  nati<mal  security 
matters  divulged. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
ttie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
trom  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madam  CSiainnan,  I 
want  to  make  certoin  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  about  the  use  of  informa- 
tion that  was  obtained  through  a  ques- 
tion, but  not  the  questlcm  itadf ,  but  that 
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It  eoold  b»  wed  to  ImUI  to  ebtoininc 
oihtr  tatonnettaiH. 
Mr.WHinLYw. 

Mr.  UCVIKAS.  Tbe  reMon  I  want  to 
make  It  dew  on  thli  point  is  that  this 
woald  be  dlffennt  from  the  general  doc- 
trine feiMMm  as  the  fmlt  of  the  iNdsooous 
tree.  So  that,  unlike  the  general  exclu- 
slonaiy  rale,  where  the  original  inquUy, 
under  the  roles  of  eridence,  was  illegal 
and  nottdng  eoold  be  used  that  was 
drawn  from  that,  the  conta-ary  would  be 
the  case  In  this  instance;  is  that  correct? 
liir.  WHITE.  Yes.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  froit  of  the  poisonous  tree  doc- 
trine the  ventleman  speaks  of;  but  let  me 
point  out  that  there  is  a  case  on  record, 
»Ued  the  Weingarten  case,  in  which  the 
restrlctian  is  that  if  the  employee  in  pri- 
Tato  Industry  has  reason  to  believe  he 
is  under  Investigation  that  would  lead  to 
hisjremoyal.  then  he  is  entitled  to  rep- 
wentotlon.  This  language  narrows  it 
down  far  more.  We  are  trying  to  be  fair 
to  both  sides  In  coming  to  the  com- 
promise bin  we  have  before  us. 

Id  proceeding  to  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies, If  an  employee  is  under  investigation 
in  one  of  ttiese  agencies,  he  is  entitled  to 
representation;  but  that  representetlon 
must  come  from  witliin  the  agency  and. 
furthermore,  the  representative  must  be 
knowledgeable  about  the  particulars 
matter.  This  is  to  protect  the  security  of 
that  information  so  that  the  totCTro- 
gation  is  totomal.  And  the  onlj-  appeal 
of  an  individual  in  the  employ  of  the  in- 
telligence service  is  to  the  President  or 
his  designee.  AU  other  employees  can 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
IJat,  I  think,  generally  summarizes  the 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  employees  to  give 
them  the  type  of  right  that  is  enjoyed  in 
private  Industry,  to  allow  fairness  within 
the  ranks  of  Federal  employees,  and  yet 
not  be  restrictive  to  management  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  supervision. 

Mr.  DBRWIN8KL  Madam  Chairman.  I 
j^^  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
irords. 

Madam  Chairman,  so  that  there  can 
>e  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  poei- 
doQ  of  the  Ronihlican  members  of  the 
PMt  CMIlce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 

( n  this  legtelatlon.  I  wish  to  pohit  out 
aatthe  mhioetty  views  ctmtohied  in  the 
"MMWIHae  report  speak  for  an  nine  Re- 
wbllcan  members  in  oppositicm  to  ite 

'uactaeat. 
While  I  am  not  listed  as  one  of  the 

J  ignem  of  the  minority  views.  I  was  un- 

j  available  at  the  thne  the  r^wrt  was  filed. 
.  endofie  la  total  the  views  expressed  by 
1  ly  rtgfat  Reiwibllcan  ocdleagues. 
Thenfpn.  irtdle  the  oommlttee  report 
"^''J?^^'^  ""  '«•  reported  by  a 
voto.  that  does  not  mean,  nor  should 
tt  be  laterpretad  ae  meanhig,  that  this 
IS  a  unanimous  actton  by  the  com- 
ifilttoe. 
AaiMtt  already  been  pointed  out  by  the 
"*      "    frodfi  TsBneasee  (Mr.  BcAae) 
on  this  bin  oa 
there  Is  no  demcmstrable 
.  and  it  is  un- 

. —  viewpoint. 

'  *■  ■•*  <•**■  the  argumento  that 
^_^  a^  -  .  ^  --  PTBMnfced  except  to 
■MtHf  rlghta  of  Pederal  employees 
>  •»  edbjeet  to  proposed  advene 


actton  are  fully  protected  under  existing 
laiw  and  regulation,  and  the  enactment  of 
this  bin  wotdd  create  untold  chaos  in 
the  Federal  service. 

I  strongly  lu^e  that  the  House  reject 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  wonL 
Madam  Chairman,  I  will  bring  forth 
some  of  the  things  that  were  contained 
within  our  subcommittee  and  pur  full 
committee  and  also  on  the  floot-  of  the 
House  during  our  last  debate,  to  refresh 
the  Members'  memory  of  some  of  the 
problems. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  is  a  very 
pretty,  type  motherhood  biU— the  right 
to  counsel.  But  the  wording  of  this 
measure  is  so  ambiguous  and  vague  that 
it  precludes,  to  a  large  extent,  normal 
day-to-day  employee-supervisor  com- 
munication. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  undefined  ex- 
pression "under  investigation"  could 
mean  just  about  anything.  And  the  mahi 
point  that  has  yet  to  really  be  answered 
thoroughly— and  this  is  the  thing  1  think 
we  should  ask  ourselves  and  we  should 
demand  an  answer  to  before  we  vote 
on  this  particular  bill— is:  When  is  an 
employee  under  investigation? 

If  a  supervisor  asks  an  employee  why 
he  has  been  repeatedly  late  for  work  or 
why  his  work  performance  has  been 
lacking  in  the  past  few  weeks,  is  this  em- 
ployee then  under  investigation?  If  so, 
then  the  supervisor  would  be  required 
under  the  law  to  tof orm  the  employee  of 
his  right  to    epresentotion. 

Here  is  another  example:  What  hap- 
pens if  a  supervisor  asks  an  employee 
the  whereaboute  of  a  missing  typewriter 
and  the  employee  replies,  "I  took  it"? 
Under  this  bill,  that  information  could 
not  be  used  against  this  employee  because 
he  was  not  told  of  his  right  to  repre- 
sentation. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  and  on  recit- 
ing Instance  after  instance  where  legis- 
lation of  this  nature  could  create  total 
havoc  with  the  normal  supervisor-em- 
ployee relationship  which  presently 
exists. 

I  Imow  It  may  be  difficult  for  some 
Members  to  consider  voting  against  a  bill 
that  Is  labeled:  "Right  to  counsel."  How- 
ever, I  can  assure  the  Members  that  to 
do  otherwise  Is  inviting  imnecessary  per- 
sonnel problems  in  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

I  will  ask  all  the  Members  who  have 
been  Involved  to  business  and  I  will  ask 
all  the  Members  who  have  been  involved 
in  an  employee  relationship  what  it 
would  be  hke  with  the  restrainto  this 
would  place  on  us  in  carrying  out  a  su- 
pervisory responsibility  if  we  had  the 
fear  of  even  asking  employees  any  ques- 
tions without  any  knowledge  of  what  it 
could  possibly  lead  to.  We  might  aU  of 
a  sudden  find  out  it  could  lead  to  mass 
disclpUnary  action,  and  then  we  would 
realise  this  information  we  had  received 
in  testhnony  or  prior  questionhig  would 
have  to  be  dismissed. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  different 
agencies,  including  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,   the  FBI.  and   the  Tennessee 
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Valleys  Authority*  are  an  opposed  to  this 
legislation. 

We  have  many  different  avoiues  of  ap- 
peal for  Federal  employees  at  this  time- 
there  are  more  avenues  of  appeal  for 
Federal  employees  than  the  private  sec- 
tor has.  I  cannot  see  any  merit  hi  the 
argument  that  Federal  employees  do  not 
have  the  rights  they  deserve  as  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Madam  Chairman  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Teimessee.  Yes,  I  cer- 
tainlv  do  yield  to  the  dlstmgxdshed 
chairman  of  the  subconunittee 

Mr.  WHITE.  Madam  Chairman,  let  us 
tjike  the  illustraUons  the  genUeman  used 
the  one  Involving  the  time  question  and 
the  other  one  Involving  the  stolen  type- 
writer. In  the  Instance  of  the  time  ques- 
tion, what  the  supervisor  said  to  the  em- 
ployee and  what  the  employee  said  to 
him  as  to  his  absence  might  not  be  used 
against  him,  but  the  records  could  be 
used  agahist  him  and  any  other  matters 
which  led  to  further  mvestigatlon  could 
be  used  against  him. 

As  to  the  statement  regarding  the  type- 
writer, the  statement  that  "I  took  it" 
that  cannot  be  used  against  hhn,  but 
there  is  no  prohibition  agahist  other 
prohibition  agamst  other  procedure 
being  taken  against  him  for  taking  the 
typewriter  and  using  other  evidence  they 
can  adduce,  and  they  can  take  whatever 
action  against  him  is  needed. 

Ml-.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
Chairman,  can  any  of  us  imagine  the  im- 
plication of  that?  If  a  supervisor  asks  an 
employee,  "What  happened  to  the  type- 
writer?" and  the  employee  says,  "I  took 
It."  I  think  It  Is  absolutely  tragic  that  hi 
that  iM-eUmlnary  situation  such  hiforma- 
tion  could  not  l>e  used. 

It  is  difficult  enough  in  our  bureau- 
cratic system  as  it  is  to  transfer,  to  re- 
place, to  fire,  or  to  hire  employees  We 
are  dohig  notWng  here  but  gohic  one 
more  step  toward  weakening  down  our 
whole  administrative  process. 

The  last  thing  this  Oovemment  needs 
in  this  bureaucracy,  is  being  further  a 
point  of  resentment  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  people  who  pay  the  salaries. 
We  do  not  need  laws  that  say  that  we 
cannot  make  changes. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
genUeman  wUl  yield  furtiier,  the  fact  is 
that  the  gentleman  has  used  an  extreme 
iUustration.  and  even  in  this  case  it  pro- 
tects the  Government 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  today  is  that 
we  are  givhig  a  right  to  employees  that 
is  very  restrictive,  and  it  is  a  right  that 
has  already  been  given  to  the  private 
sector,  We  are  giving  these  todividuals 
the  right  to  have  some<Hie  there  who  can 
interpret  for  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  jus- 
tices hitejpreted  this  Situation  by  saying 
it  would  be  a  help  to  the  employer  in 
order  to  have  a  representative  present 
to  get  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  matter. 
lb.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
Chairman,  once  again  we  have  a  situa- 
tion where  the  judges  say  it  would  be  a 
help  to  the  employer,  and  yet  we  have 
Federal  anployers  representing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  saying,  "Please  do  not 
place  another  burden  on  us  and  t^  us 
how  to  run  our  jobs.  Please  do  not  take 
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another  right  away  from  us  that  we  now 
bave  in  our  role  as  supervisors." 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Thetlme  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Bbami)  haa 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Whixx  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  &fr.  Beahb  of  Ten- 
nessee was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) ' 

Mr.  WUITB.  Madam  Chairman,  wlU 
tlie  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  quote  Justice  Brennan  In  the 
Winegarten  case  which  I  have  cited  be- 
fore. This  Is  found  at  43  USLW  at  4279, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  among  us  who 
are  scholars. 

A  knowledgeable  itopresentatlve  (or  coun- 
sel) could  UBlst  the  employer  by  ellcitUig 
favorable  facts,  and  save  tbe  employer  pro- 
duction time  by  getting  to  the  bottom  of  tbe 
Incident  occasioning  tbe  interview.  Certainly 
his  presence  need  not  transform  the  inter- 
view into  an  adversary  contest. 

I  believe  that  this  is  only  equity  tliat 
we  are  asking  to  extend  to  general  em- 
ptoyees. 

The  biU  is  a  compromise  which  boils 
down  to  not  prohibit  or  restrict  the  UJ3. 
Government  f rem  enforcing  ite  supervis- 
ory needs  and  bringing  about  good  man- 
agement practices,  but  it  is  to  give  that 
extra  right,  before  cm  action  is  filed,  to 
tbe  individual  to  protect  him  in  his  ca- 
reer with  respect  to  ^Ings  that  may  be 
irretrievably  lost.  If  he  unfortunately 
makes  a  comment  or  a  statement  that  is 
not  accurate,  he  Is  hung  with  It. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  If  the  em- 
ployees of  this  Government  do  not  have 
the  right  now  to  see  that  their  individual 
rights  are  protected  through  our  griev- 
ance procedure,  then  I  do  not  know  what 
they  do  have. 

If  the  M^nbers  want  to  vote  for  this, 
if  they  want  to  require  the  Federal  man- 
agers and  supervisors  to  operate  on  the 
same  basis  as  law-enforcement  officers 
are  prescribed  to  do  in  criminal  cases, 
then  we  should  pass  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  that  we  should  re- 
quh'e  supervisors  or  managers  to  operate 
on  the  same  basis  as  law-enforcement 
officers. 

If  that  \a  the  way  the  Memlters  want 
it,  I  would  say  vote  for  this  legidatlon. 

Mr.  ROU88ELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  found  out  in  the 
hearings  that  this  bill  goes  far  beyond 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  to  which  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.WHiTX)  refers? 

In  fact,  it  was  never  Intended  )}y  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  InvestlgMt. 
tive  personnel  be  involved  in  the  day- 
to-day  operation,  and  this  biU  makes  a 
total  allowance  for  counsel  to  an  Individ- 
ual employee  In  the  day-to-day  ded- 
sioiis;  Is  that  not  correct?  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim6  Of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BsARD)  has 
agahiiB9Q;>lted.    ' 

Mr.'ROXTSSELGT.  MadaM  Chairman. 


I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  <4H>08ition 
to  this  legislation,  primarily  because  it 
was  proven,  I  think,  begrond  a  doubt  in 
committee  that  there  is  no  real  need  for 
this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  read  for  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  pi-ovisions  under  Civil  Serv- 
ice that  a  Civil  Service  employee  has  and 
the  ways  he  is  presently  protected.  One: 

An  employee  cannot  be  removed  or  sns- 
peuded  except  for  Bucb  cause  as  wtu  promote 
the  efflcleucy  of  the  service; 

And  that  must  be  proved.  Two: 
Aj^employee  is  entitled  to  receive  written 
uoOce  of  a  proposed  adverse  actbm  at  least 
30  days  before  tbe  action  is  effected. 

Employees  in  the  private  sector  do 
not  enjoy  that  kind  of  advance  notice, 
and  to  imply  that  the  civil  servante  of 
our  Government  are  under  some  kind 
of  constant  harassment  procedure  and 
are  not  notified  of  adverse  actions  is  pure 
bunk.  I  thiiik  that  oui'  committee  was 
hustled  into  a  position  of  not  really 
understanding  the  need. 
Now,  as  to  the  next  point.  No.  three: 
The  employee  may  review  all  the  evidence 
relied  upon  by  the  agency  in  proposing  the 
action. 

Again,  this  is  advance  notice. 

Four:  "The  employee  must  l>e  given 
an  (vportunlty  to  reply  orally  and  in 
writing  to  the  proposed  chai-ges"  that  are 
made  by  anybody  in  the  agoicy. 

Five:  . 

Although  it  is  not  mandatory,  ageucies 
must  allow  an  employee  representation  in  the 
preparation  and  submission  of  the  reply  to 
a  proposed  action. 

In  most  cases,  there  are  a  suDstantial 
number  of  civU-servant  lawyers  who  are 
available  to  help  them  in  the  preparation 
of  this  material. 

I  want  to  complete  the  list  of  protec- 
tions that  are  provided  for  a  civil  senant 
to  show  that  the  need  for  this  legislation 
has  in  no  way  been  substantiated. 

An  employee  is  entitled  to  a  written  deci- 
sion made  by  a  higher  level  official  than 
the  official  who  proposed  the  action. 

Therefore,  be  Is  provided  with  the  pro- 
tection of  other  levels  of  administration, 
not  just  the  immediate  supervisor.  So 
that  the  claim  that  the  immediate  super- 
visor domfaiates  in  his  ability  to  harass 
an  employee  can  be  avoided  by  an  ap- 
peal to  a  higher  level. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Madam  Chairman,  wiU 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wiU  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Texas  In  just  one 
moment.  I  miidit  say  that  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  has  had  quite  a  bit  of  time 
on  his  own  l)ehalf  and  I  wlU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  genUeman  as  soon  as  I 
have  completed  my  point. 

Another  point  under  present  law : 

If  the  action  is  effected,  the  employee 
has  a,  right  to  appeal  both  the  merit  and 
procedures  of  the  adverse  action  to  the 
Federal  Employee  Appeals  Authority 
which  affords  him  a  ri^t  to  representa- 
tion and  to  produce  and  cross-examine 
witnesses  in  a  full  hearing;  and 

Finally,  the  employee  is  allowed  access 
to  the  F^eral  courts. 

I  want  to  rel>eat  that  we  had  testi- 


mony primarily  from  employees  who  say 
they  must  have  this  because  there  is  an 
imagined  need  to  give  onpkvMS  council, 
I  do  not  really  know  for  what.  Second, 
from  a  few  people  who  have  said  there 
has  been  inadequate  counsel  for 
Federal  employees.  But  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  people  presenUy  in  the 
civil  service  will  teU  you  that  they  do 
have  adequate  protection  and  this  is 
primarily  an  add-on  that  is  wholly 
unneeded. 

Now  I  yield  to  Uie  genUeman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  All  Uie  protections  tliat 
the  gentleman  lias  spokoi  about  Uiat  the 
Federal  employee  has  are  affected  by 
this. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  they  are  not. 
the  gentleman  is  wrong.  I  just  repeated 
one  point,  that  there  must  be  30  days' 
notice  in  advance,  and  I  do  not  Imow  of 
any  employees  in  the  private  sector  that 
are  given  30 -day  advance  notice.  In  the 
case  of  Federal  employees,  there  clearly 
is.  Advance  notice  both  written  and  oral. 

Ml-.  WHITE.  Not  30  days'  notice  before 
this,  not  30  days'  notice  but  perlu^s  be- 
fore the  charge  which  we  are  talking 
about 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Thirty  days_  before 
the  charge  or  an  adverse  actionT  What 
other  protectton  does  an  individual  need? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Wc  are  talking  about  tlie 
situation  at  the  time  the  employee  has 
already  done  liimself  in. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  does  the  gen- 
tleman mean  by  "done  liimself  in"? 

If  the  employee  has  done  himself  in. 
then  he  has  done  things  to  himself  by 
his  own  action. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  mean  in  a  hapless  way. 
wiUessly,  wlUiout  understanding  what  lie 
was  doing.  The  courts  have  ah-eady 
spoken  in  many  cases  of  people  doing  so 
through  Ignorance  of  the  law  and  not 
having  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  say.  if  an  ac- 
tion is  presented  the  emirioyee  has  the 
right  to  appeal  upon  the  merit  and  the 
procediures  of  the  adverse  action  to  the 
Federal  Employee  Appeals  Authority 
which  affords  liim  the  riight  to  represen- 
tatkm  and  to  participation  and  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  in  full  hearings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roussi- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But,  to  hnply  that 
there  is  no  built-in  protection  for  Fed- 
ei-al  employees  and  that  somehow  or 
other  they  are  being  run  Uirough  adverse 
actions  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  as  com- 
pared to  the  private  sector,  just  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
Chairman,  wiU  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  genUeman  from  Tennessee 
•  Mr.  Beard^  . 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Ma^daoi 
Chairman,  I  would  (ysk  the  gentl^nau 
from  California,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, does  the  genUeinan  ai  this  time, 
after  all  of  the  debate  that  we  have  had 
in  the' committee  and  on  ffie  floor  of  the 
House,  truly  undeirstand  tbe  stateiilinit 
as  to  when  an  employee  is  under  investl-' 
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gatloa?  Or  dees  the^geatleman  know  the 
•aeirer  to  tbt  qneBtlini? 

Mr.  ROUanLOT.  The  answer  Is  no, 
and  Bumy  <tf  the  people  who  have  written 
the  trill  do  not  know  the  answer  to  It 
either.  Because  "under  Investigation" 
could  mean  numy  things. 

Mr.  BBARD  of  Tennessee.  Does  the 
gentleman  not  also  see  the  problem  that 
would  cmifront  a  OS-S  or  a  OS-7  who 
is  In  charge  of  say  five  or  six  employees 
and jrho  la  toying  to  make  his  little  unit 
PWdncttwT  Can  the  gentleman  riot  see 
the  probleai  or  does  the  gentlemati  hot 
think  that  diere  would  be  preblons  when 
that  person  were  to  try  to  make  deci- 
sions, and  tb  tiuestlon  an  employee  as 
to  the  qualltgr  of  his  woi^.  or  maybe  about 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  come  to  work 
on  time,  or  that  he  has  been  absent, 
or  th««  has  been  swne  hanky-panky 
going  on?  And  here  is  a  aS-7  or  a  aS-8 
who  Is  trying  to  do  his  job  and  who  now 
finds  that  he  has  to  have  a  legal  mind 
such  as  an  ofDcer  of  the  court  would 
have  In  order  to  be  able  to  decide  how 
far  he  can  go  in  Just  asking  any  employee 
some  prcyer  supervisory  giiestions? 

Mr.  ROUB8KLOT.  I  beheve  that  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  {rem  Tennes- 
see is  making  is  an  excellent  one.  I  think 
it  shows  clearly  that  this  legislation 
creates  an  adversary  concept  built  Into 
Federal  employee  relationships  with 
managemmt— and  maybe  that  is  what 
my  colleagues  wish  to  do.  I  think  if  we 
look  at  today's  General  Accounting  Office 
report  on  the  difference  between  the 
productivity  tmder  the  medicare  and 
medteald  authority  in  processing  a 
simple  application  in  the  private  sector, 
as  ooBipared  with  Government  process- 
ing, we  would  see  that  we  do  not  need 
more  adversary  proceedings  introduced 
into  the  process  but  that  we  need  fewer 
of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ttaie  of  toe  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  TATXOR  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  (tf  wmds. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  taxpayers  of 
this  MktUm  are  struggling  to  pay  32.8 
mflBon  Ftederal  employees.  In  my  judg- 
ment, UMy  are  fully  entlUed  to  at  least 
know  that  those  employees  are  bebig 
auperrised.  As  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fcwnla  so  wtU  stated.  Ped^^  employeee 
today  are  protected  by  seven  or  eJ^t 
steps  vdiieh  are  not  available  to  emplov- 
ees  in  the  private  sector. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  bill  is  fraught 
with  dangers.  It  Is  a  departure  from  the 
«t^tahed  supervlsmy  procedures  in  the 
private  sector.  It  is  ambiguous.  In  my 
jtidgment.  It  win  tovlte  Utigation  on  every 
act  of  sopervMon  and  will  continue  to 
promote  mediocrity  In  the  bureaucracy 
I  Chhuk  it  Is  an  affront  to  the  taxpayers 
M  this  Nation  to  pass  such  ill-advised 
[qgslaUon  ttiat  wiU  certainly  hamper  the 
wipervlsory  process  wlthhi  the  Federal 
l>ureaueracy. 

Thefe  wa«  no  evidence  in  the  commit- 
tee Oiat  I  beard— and  I  did  participate 
U  the  committee  hearings— that  would 
nmcate  that  Vben  was  any  need  for 
Ws.  becawe  of  any  abuses  of  any  of  the 
i^ts  of  VWeral  employe^. 

Mr.  BBARD  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
-halrman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  TATZOR  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BBARD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  also 
as  a  monber  of  the  committee  If  he  had 
found  an  answer  that  he  can  sink  his 
teeth  into  as  to  when  an  «nployee  is 
under  tavestlgaUon.  Did  he  ever  find  an 
appropriate  or  legitimate  answer  to  that 
question? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri,  No.  we  did 
n<rt,  and  we  searched  diligently  for  it. 
I  tWnk  that  is  the  real  hazard  of  this 
Mil.  the  ambiguous  part  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause no  supervisor  knows  when  he  be- 
gins a  conversaUon  with  an  employee, 
where  that  conversation  is  going  to  lead 
No  one  really  knows  whether  there  has 
been  a  serious  charge  that  can  be  fUed 
until  such  time  as  supervisory  control 
IS  exercised. 

Mr.   BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  TAYIOR  of  Missouri.  I  vield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Teimessee.  I  should  like 
to  ask  each  Member  of  this  body  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  have  his  own  em- 
ployees live  by  these  standards.  When 
they  vote.  I  would  Uke  them  to  ask  them- 
selves, "Would  I  be  wiUing  to  have  my 
employees,  my  legislative  assistant  or  my 
secretary  or  my  administrative  assistant 
live  by  this  to  the  point  that  I  could 
not  even  ask  them  a  question  without 
making  sure  that  they  had  the  right  to 
have  an  attorney,  to  bring  an  attorney 
m  with  them  to  sit  down,  the  ri^t  to 
counsel?"  Just  imagine  what  it  would  be 
like  in  one's  office. 

..J  f^*°^  **^  *^  unreal,  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  each  Member  to  think  on  that 
particular  point  when  he  votes  on  this 
beauUful  piece  of  motherhood  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  I  vield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  has  brought  out  an  ex- 
cellent point.  I  wonder  if  my  colleagues 
who  say  they  advocate  this  bill  are  willing 
to  give  each  one  of  their  employees,  every 
time  there  is  some  disruption  in  the  of- 
fice, the  right  to  counsel,  and  will  in- 
sist that  a  lawyer  come  in  every  time 
there  is  a  disagreement. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  TAYM>R  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  if  they  give 
them  civil  service  and  coverage  too 

Mr.  R008SELOT.  That  is  fine,  if  you 
believe  that  will  return  increased  produc- 
tivity. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  fact  is  that  every  one 
of  our  con.'^tituents,  every  business  in  our 
constituency,  is  covered  hi  a  broader 
sense  because  there  an  an  employee 
needs  is  a  reason  to  believe  that  he  is 
under  investigation.  Here  we  are  .saying 
that  he  has  to  be  under  investigation 
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This  is  far  more  protection  than  our  cm- 
stituencyliasnow. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  genUeman 
WiU  yield  further,  is  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  willing  to  apply  this  legislatton  to 
his  employees? 
Mr.  WHTTB.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  ROUSSSiOT.  Ptae.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that.  We  will  see  how  many  of 
his  employees  make  use  of  it — free  legal 
counsel  every  thne  they  have  an  adveree 
action,  free  legal  advice  through  the 
Legal  Service  Corpiwration. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Not  paid  for  by  the  Gtov- 
ernment,  though.  It  is  not  paid  for  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  Legal  Service 
Corporation  provides  legal  advice  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  in  any  thmktag  persMi's  mtad 
but  that  this  bill  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  Federal  service;  it  wiU  be  detrimental 
to  the  Federal  employees;  it  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
who,  after  aU.  will  be  picking  up  the 
bill — of  the  unsupervised  employees  in 
the  pubUc  sector.  I  think  it  is  fraught 
with  danger.  It  will  lead  to  litigation, 
confusion  and  inefficiency.  I  think  tliis 
biU  should  be  defeated  outright. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  White)  for  his  work  to  this 
connection. 

It  is  suggested  this  bill  would  creats  an 
adversary  position.  Of  course  It  woiild.  It 
would  protect  the  adversary  position.  The 
adversary  position  develops  the  moment 
the  management  starts  to  go  after  the 
rights  of  the  employee. 

The  question  was  raised:  Where  do  we 
make  the  distmction?  The  bill  is  quite 
explicit:  It  is  in  investigations  that  are 
based  on  the  misconduct  <rf  the  employee 
Let  me  suggest  this.  What  we  are  really 
saying  in  some  of  the  arguments  offered 
by  the  opponents  of  this  bill  is  that  pro- 
tection is  there  for  the  private  sector 
and  that  there  are  sufficient  procedures 
for  the  protection  of  civil  service  em- 
ployees, but  they  do  fall  short  of  ^rtiat  is 
given  to  the  private  sector.  Once  again 
we  see  the  civil  service  employees  siA- 
ordinated  to  a  secondary  position. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
who  authored  this  bill  responded  early 
on  to  the  question  that  was  posed:  Is 
there  not  a  sufficient  procedure?  Let  me 
give  the  practical  effects. 

Pu^t.  We  have  a  litany  of  agencies 
against  the  bill.  I  understand  why.  As  a 
former  civil  servant  I  still  maintain  my 
associations  with  the  civil  service.  I 
know  exactly  the  difficulties  the  em- 
ployees have.  The  point  Is  we  do  have 
some  supervisors  who  are  extremely 
arbitrary. 

We  do  have  investigators  who  isolate 
the  employee  and  intimidate  him  into 
taking  positions  or  mniring  admissions 
that  have  no  basis,  and  of  ttimes  mislead- 
ing and  misinforming  him  and  promising 
there  will  be  no  punishment.  Deal  with 
the  psychology  of  that  and  in  the  end 
we  will  find  the  employee  has  been  vic- 
timized into  admitting  a  fact  that  was 
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npt  true.  Just  hoping  .and  praying  the 
situation  and  all  its  attoidant  anjclety 
irould  pass  in  the  hope  h^ 'leill  not.be 
pibde  to  suffer  too  much,.lNit  In  the  end 
]ie  is  dismissed  or  perhaps  charged  on 
the  basis  of  his  Induced  admission, 

What  does  this  bill  profvlde?  It  pro- 
vides the  same,  protection:— the  very 
same  protection— that  is  provided  to  the 
inmates  of  the  penal  institutions  of  this 
Nation  as  a  result  of  court  decisions.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  pro- 
vide civil  service  employees,  the  law 
abiding  citizens  of  the  Natlcm,  with  the 
same  protections  we  provide  to  those  who 
are  being  pimished  for  violations  of  the 
law.  .  . 

The  fact  is  we  do  have  some  substan- 
tial arguments  against  this  bill  if  we 
talk  about  ideal  situations,  if  we  talk 
about  individuals  who  are  mature 
enough  in  supervisory  capacities  to  deal 
objectively.  But  this  is  not  an  objective 
tblng.  It  is  ofttimes  subjecUve  and  there 
will  be  a  scapegoat  somewhere.  We  tdl 
know  about  administrations. 

I  am  aware  of  tlie  possible  difficulties 
that  will  accrue  in  the  way  of  procedures 
but  let  us  get  down  to  the  basic  funda- 
ntental  rights  of  individuals.  We  are  not 
talking  about  general  personnel.  We  are 
not  talking  about  statistics.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  single  individual,  a  career 
man  whose  life  might  be  very  seriously 
and  adversely  affected  because  he  has 
been  denied  the  protection  that  he  is 
rightfully  entitled  to  as  an  American 
citizen  and  should  be  provided  as  a  civil 
service  employee. 

I  would  suggest  really  there  that  the 
opposition  reconsider  their  position  and 
tnat  they  vote  for  the  bill. 

My  only  question,  and  I  spoke  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  about  this, 
in  connection  vith  this  bill  is  whether  30 
notice  days  is  too  long.  I  like  the  con- 
cept, I  am  for  the  bill,  but  In  order  not  to 
go  overboard  in  our  i^iproioch  I  would 
like  to  see  the  30-day  period  narrowed. 

1  can  see  some  effectiveness  in  having 
those  30  days  narrowed.  But  as  far  as  the 
arguments  against  the  bill,  they  would 
be  meaningful  if  we  were  dealing  with 
the  ideal  supervisor  and  the  ideal  ad- 
ministration head  but  that  is  not  the 
reality  of  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

•  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roussklot, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bxaogi 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 

2  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlMuan  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chauman. 
I.  too,  was  a  civil  servant.  I  was  Inter- 
ested in  the  comment  that  the  gentle- 
man made,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  I  un- 
dei-stand,  that  there  is,  hi  fact,  an  ad- 
versary relationship  between  manage- 
ment and  the  general  civil  servant.  Does 
.the  gentleman  really  believe  that? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Yes.  I  really  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  that  we  must 
enhance  the  adversary  role? 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  If  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  the  employees,  then, 
yes;  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  ad- 
versary role  should  be  dissipated.  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman  why  it  Is  an  adversary 


role,  because  if  management  employs 
supervlsoiy  employees  who  are.  In  dlect, 
not  competent,  not  objeettve  hi  the  per- 
formance of  th^  duties,  they  make 
many  of  the  employees  subordinate  to 
them  servile,  and  wrongfully  submit 
them  to  their  will. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  When  the  gentle- 
man sei-ved  in  civil  service,  did  the  gen- 
tleman f  e^  that  the  genUeman  was 
constanUy  in  an  adversary  relationship? 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  As  I  said,  not  universally: 
but  we  did  have  supervisors  that  put 
me  in  tiiat  state  of  mind. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  WeU,  those  are  bad 
management  supervisors  and  we  have 
that  in  all  segments  of  life.  We  have  all 
kmds  of  protection  of  civil  servants;  in 
fact,  more  protection  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  private  sector.  I  did  not 
find  myself  in  toat  position  when  I  was 
in  civil  service.  I  was  never  in  an  ad- 
versary position. 

Sure,  we  had  management  positions, 
but  we  had  more  tiian  enough  protec- 
tion in  the  system  of  appeals.  They  could, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  drag  it  out  for  a 
whole  year,  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  For  a  whole  year? 

Mr.  ROUSfflELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  appreciate  what  the 
genUeman  is  saying.  In  any  event,  let 
me  say  what  is  vital  here.  The  initial 
stage  in  the  sti-ucUu'e  of  the  chain  of 
command  and  discipline,  that  initial 
finding  is  never  or  rarely  changed.  To 
vary  the  finding  as  we  go  up  the  chain 
of  command  is  unusual.  It  should  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  record,  but 
invariably  that  iniUal  finding  that  could 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  improper  investi- 
gation is  denying  the  civil  service  em- 
ployee his  right  to  be  protected  and  it 
will  perpetuate  itself  right  through  the 
chain  of  command  and  he  will  suffer 
irreparably. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rovsselot. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Biaggi 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  genUeman 
prepared  to  say  that  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Appeals  Authority,  which  is  the 
ultimate  decider  on  appeals  that  em- 
ployees now  have  and  they  must  be  given 
a  30-day  written  advance  notice  when 
there  is  going  to  be  an  adverse  action  to 
a  civil  sei-vant,  does  the  gentleman  say 
they  are  not  doing  their  job? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Let  us  say  they  are  not 
always  doing  their  job  properly.  They 
are  victimized  by  the  system.  Let  me 
repeat  this  once  agahi. 

Mr.  ROXTSSEIiOT.  My  beUef ,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  is  that  we  should 
dli-ect  this  to  the  appeals  authorities  and 
not  just  provide  free  counsel  all  the  way 
around. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Except  we  are  dealing 
with  a  human  element  and  the  hmnan 
element  is  susceptible  to  the  system.  The 
procedure  is  correct,  but  in  its  applica- 
tion it  is  not  properly  administered.  That 
is  the  hard-core  fact  of  life. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman irom  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pii-ed, 

•  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mters  of 
Pennsvlvania,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  BucGi  was  sdlowed  to  proceed 
for  an  additional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BL^GGI.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Ml*.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Madam 
ChaiiTnan.  if  I  get  what  the  genUeman 
is  saying.  Uie  gentleman  regards  this  bill 
as  an  affront  toward  supervisors  in  con- 
sidering the  situation  that  an  employee 
is  always  oeing  victimized. 

I  Iiappen  to  have  been  a  supervisor  at 
one  time  I  submit  that  in  many  cases 
supervisors  in  order  to  have  employees 
who  are  conscientious  and  doing  a  good 
job,  not  overloaded,  they  have  to  investi- 
gate. They  have  to  question  some  of  Uie 
employees  who  are  not  carrying  Uie  bur- 
den; so  that  I  think  if  we  have  a  bill 
which  inhibits  the  supervisors  and  they 
do  not  carry  through  with  this  obliga- 
tion, we  are  going  to  have  the  good  Fed- 
eral workers  even  more  burdened  in  car- 
rying the  load  for  workers  who  cannot 
question  the  supervisors  thoroughl\ 
enough. 

I  think  we  are  really  doing  a  disserv- 
ice to  those  employees  who  laave  the  best 
intei-est;  at  heart  in  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
objectives  of  the  program.  They  have  to 
have  protection  also,  and  the  only  way 
they  can  have  it  is  when  a  Just  and  good 
supei-visor  is  willing  to  call,  in  an  in- 
vestigation, individuals  who  are  not  car- 
rying their  share.  I  would  like  them  to 
have  the  gentleman  comment  on  that 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman.  Like  himself,  I  was  a 
supei-visor  in  my  time  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice, and  I  know  exactly  whereof  I  speak, 
as  an  employee  and  as  a  supervisor. 

I  can  tell  the  genUeman  that  I  was 
ofttimes  instnKted,  or  might  have  been 
the  i-ecipient  of  a  suggestion,  as  to.  wliat 
is  to  be  done  with  the  employe?!  Yes. 
when  the  supervisory  personnel  is  per- 
mitted to  do  its  job  unhampered  and  ob- 
jectively, there  would  be  no  need  for  this 
I  made  that  statement  and  I  concede 
that,  but  that  is  the  situation  imder  idehl 
conditions,  but  that  is  not  the  fact  of  life 
I  still  continue  to  say  that  In  the  civil 
service,  once  an  employee  is  marked  for 
whatever  reason,  whether  it  be  person- 
aUty  difference  or  difference  of  opinion 
once  tiiat  employee  is  marked,  he  is  m 
trouble, 

•niis  legislation  obviously  will  help  re- 
move the  stigma  associated  with  the 
"markec"  Federal  employee  by  mandat- 
ing his  i-lght  to  representation  during  the 
initial  and  all  succeeding  stages  of  a 
hearing.  I  commend  the  concept  Incorpo- 
rated into  this  bill  and  feel  this  bill  com- 
bined with  the  passage  last  week  of  tjie 
Hatch  Act  are  at  long  last  remedying 
years  of  inequities  to  Federal  employees. 
.  I  offer  the  observation  that  the  pri\i- 
leges  and  rights  being  sought  for  Federal 
employees  in  this  biU  shoidd  be  extended 
to  other  deprived  segments  ot  our  popu- 
lation. Specifically  I  would  mention  law 
enforcement  penonnd.  I  have  Introduced 
legisKition.  H.R.  2788,  cosponsored  b\ 
some  90  ( i  my  colleagues  that  v.ould  ex- 
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tetid  to  Urn  tmtonaami  personnel  the 

9»me  haiie  oMl  itiAits  that  those  penms 

ther  protect  are  entitled  to.  At  this  poiat 

in  the  Rasou,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 

ixMtloD  or  my  bIH  entitled  "RlgfatB  of 

Law  BiforoOTMOt  OOcers  While  Under 

InvestigatlotL''  I  suggest  much  of  what 

we  are  diiettnin«  today  is  contained  In 

this  biU.  and  ILR.  nXTB  likely  passage 

should  be  followed  by  the  passage  of  HJl 
2788. 

The  relerant  portion  of  H.R.  2788 
follows: 

"  'vmsTS  o»  uiw  DrroiCEMurr  oincEKa 

•»»*«*     VMMK     nrVXSTICATTOW 

"  'S»c.  a.  WbMMwt  a  law  enforcement 
officer  U  undOTlavMtlgatlon  for  alleged  mal- 
fnannea,  ■UUiannrw.  or  non-feasance  of  of- 
nciaj  Outj,  with  a  Ttew  to  pooalble  dlaclpUn- 
ary  aetloa.  damotion,  dlamlaaal,  or  criminal 
chargea,  tbe  foUowing  rrnnimiitT^  standards 

"  '(1)  Wo  adveraa  taiference  aball  be  drawn 
and  no  ]NinlUT»  action  taken  from  a  refusal 
of  tha  tew  antoroamrait  officer  being  Invvstt- 
g»ted  to  pwrtielpato  In  such  Inveatlgatlon  or 
tw  Intanogrtad  otter  than  when  such  Uw 
enforaMMOt  oMoh  la  on  duty,  or  when 
exlgnxt  otrcuBistaacas  otbarwlse  require. 

"  '(2)  Any  InteRogatlon  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  ahan  take  place  at  the  offices  of 
thoae  eondoctlns  the  InTeatlgatlon,  the  place 
where  aonh  law  enforeement'  officer  reports 
for  duty,  or  such  other  reasonable  place  as 
the  Infwtlgatar  may  determine. 

"'(»)  TlM  law  enforoament  officer  beine 
investigated  shaU  be  infMmed,  at  the  com- 
nMncMnent  of  any  Interrogation,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Investigation,  the  names  of  any 
complalnanti.  and  the  identity  and  authority 
of  the  person  condncting  such  investigation . 
and  at  tiie  cooBMnoement  of  any  interroga- 
Uon  of  such  oOoar  in  connecUon  with  any 
»»ch  InTeattg^tton  ahaU  be  aiformed  of  all 
persona  pnaant  during  such  interrogation. 
All  quaatlons  aakad  in  any  such  interrogaUon 
■haU  be  aaked  by  or  through  a  single  inter- 
rogator. 

"  '(4)  No  formal  proceeding  which  has  au- 
thority topMiaUw  a  law  enforcement  officer 
n»ay  be  brouglit  empt  upon  charges  signed 
by  tba  psraoua  aaaUng  those  chai^. 

"  '(6)  Aay  intamgatlon  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment oOoar  In  eoanfactlon  with  an  investiga- 
tion shall  be  fbr  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
and  ahaU  allow  for  reasonable  periods  for  the 
rest  and  personal  necessities  of  such  law  en- 
forpettiaat  oAcar. 

"•(•)  Wo  ttmat,  haraaament,  promlae,  or 
reward  ateU  ba  made  to  any  Uw  enforcement 
t^Bcar  m  eooiMeUoii  with  an  investigation  In 
order  to  Indoea  the  answering  of  any  ques- 
tion, but  immunity  from  prosecution  may  be 
off»ed  to  IndiMia  such  answering. 

'"(7)  An  interrogations  of  any  law  en- 
forcement officer  tn  connection  with  the  In- 
veeugatton  ahaU  be  recorded  in  full. 

"  '(t)  Tba  law  enforcement  officer  shall  be 
entltlad  to  tte  presence  of  his  counsel  or  any 
other  one  person  of  his  choice  at  any  inter- 
rogation In  coniMction  with  the  Investlea- 
tlon.' "  * 


Mr.  WHTHB.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleflaan  yield? 

Bfr.  BIAGOI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fromTtana. 

Mr.  WHTHB.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  Uke  to  clarify  one  pdnt.  In  the 
first  place,  in  pzlvate  industry  employees 
can  have  repreteDtation  when  they  are 
under  investigation.  Under  this  bin.  the 
supervisor  can  continue  to  investigate  as 
to  the  workliici  oi  hia  (Ace.  It  is  only 
when  aa  employes  is  under  inveetigatkn 
for  mtwooJwl  that  this  bill  comes  taito 
play. 


llie  CHAIRMAN.  Ihe  time  of  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  New  Toric  has  expired. 

Mr.  MYEBa  oi  Pennaylvania.  Mnrf>t«i 
Chairman,  I  aric  unanlmoos  consent  that 
the  genttemaa  be  pennitted  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Ml-.    BROWN    of    Micliigan.    Madam 
Chairman.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  ObjecUtm  is  heard. 
Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  6227,  providing  employees  of  execu- 
tive agencies  who  are  under  investiga- 
tion for  misconduct  which  coxild  lead  to 
suspension,  removal,  or  reduction  in  rank 
or  pay  the  right  to  be  advised  in  writing 
of  the  investigation  and  the  right  to  rep- 
resentation during  periods  of  questioning 
regarding  such  misconduct. 

Under  existing  law,  such  right  to  rep- 
resentation in  connection  with  discipli- 
nary proceedings  is  granted  only  after  a 
formal  charge  has  been  filed  agahist  the 
employee. 

As  indicated  in  its  report  on  this  legis- 
lation, the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Sei-vlce  believes  this  legislation 
would  provide  needed  protection  for  Fed- 
eral  emidoyees  similar  to  that  provided 
private  sector  employees  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

As  my  colleagues  may  be  aware,  this 
protection  was  imderscored  in  a  recent 
Supreme  Court  case,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  agahist  Weingarten.  In 
that  decision,  rendered  on  I^bruiuy  19, 
1975,  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  the 
right  of  an  employee  in  private  industry 
to  have  a  representative  present  during 
Investigatory  hiterviews  which  the  em- 
ployee reasonably  believes  may  lead  to 
disciplinai-y  action. 

I  concur  with  the  view  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  investigatory  interview  Is 
a  critical  point  in  the  disciplinary  proc- 
ess. As  outlined  in  the  committee  report: 
It  becomes  hicreaslngly  difficult  for  the 
employee  to  vindicate  himself  after  the  In- 
terview. The  value  of  any  subsequent  right 
to  representetion  la  dhnlnlahed.  and  the  em- 
ployer becomes  mom  ooncemed  with  Justify- 
ing hia  reasons  for  initiating  dlsdidlnary  ac- 
tion than  reexamining  them  In  view  of  ad- 
ditional facts  or  considerations  presented 
by  the  employee's  representatlTe. 

The  committee  included  many  views 
received  from  executive  agencies  in  its 
consideration  of  this  leglslatkm,  and  was 
able  to  devek^  effective  refutations  to 
agency  contentions  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  disrupt  the  day-to-day 
functioning  of  Government  agencies, 
and  that  procedures  might  have  an  ad- 
verse national  security  etTect  when  ap- 
plied in  such  agencies  as  the  FBI,  the 
CIA,  and  the  National  Security  Agency. 

I  reject  the  contention  that  day-to- 
day functioning  of  the  Oovemment 
would  be  affected  by  this  legislation,  be- 
cause the  bin  pertains  only  to  those  situ- 
ations where  disciplinary  action  could 
include  suspension,  removal,  or  reduction 
In  rank  or  pay— in  other  words,  when 
the  questioning  of  the  employee  relates 
to  serious  misconduct.  If  the  misconduct 
does  not  warrant  such  actton,  thai  the 
Mnployer  need  not  advise  tiie  employee 
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of  his  right  to  representation,  and  the 
empktyee  may  not  refuse  to  answer 
qoestlons  based  upMi  the  provisions  of 
the  legklatkxn.  ^^  ™ 

Fmrther,  the  sole  sanction  against  an 
employer  for  falling  to  accord  the  right 
to  representation  Is  to  render  inadmis- 
sible any  statements  or  evidence  ob- 
tained  from  the  employee  during  the 
course  of  questioning. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  legislation  is 
designed  solely  to  provide  an  employee 
with  the  assistance  of  a  representative 
of  his  choice  during  a  disciplinary 
proceedhig  which  could  lead  to  his  dis- 
missal, suspension,  or  reduction  in  rank 
or  pay.  The  bill  does  not  cover  the  or- 
dinary workplace  discussion  between 
supervisor  and  employee  about  the  em- 
ployee's work. 

Further,  Madam  Cliairman,  the  rec- 
ord of  employee  abuse  because  of  the 
lack  of  such  right  to  representation  is 
eloquent  testimony  on  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee has  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
legislation,  and  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  diligence  and  I  com- 
mraid  the  chairman  for  his  leadership  on 
this  important  Issue. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation  so  that  Federal  employ- 
ees win  not  have  to  suffer  from  the  lack 
of  proper  guidance  and  counsel  when 
their  jobe  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  make  this  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXm,  she  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appean. 
Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORTTM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
five  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  at  the  Whole  is  pres- 
ent. Pursuant  to  rule  XXUI,  clause  2, 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  shali 
be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its 
business. 

AMENDMENT       OFFESED       BY       Ml.       BEARD       OF 

TENNESSEE 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  followa: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Beaso  of 
Tennessee:  on  page  1,  line  8  Insert  immedi- 
ately foUowlng  the  word  "agency"  the  fol- 
lowing; ■',  or  any  employee  as  defined  imder 
section  2107  of  this  Title,". 


POINT  OF  ORDOt 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Madam  Cliairman,  I  have  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Madam  Chairman,  imder  rule 
XVI,  clause  7,  of  the  Rutos  of  the  House, 
any  amendment  to  a  bill  conccmlnf  a 
subject  diffemt  from  thoae  contained 
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in  the  bill  is  not  germane  uid  is  subject 
to  a  point  of  order.  The  Instant  amend- 
ment proposes  to  make  the  Ull  applloable 
to  a  cMnpletely  new  class  of  employees 
other  than  what  is  covered  under  the 
bill,  namely,  congressional  employees. 
However,  the  reported  bill  applies  only  to 
employees  of  executive  agencies  sis  de- 
fined under  section  105. 

In  my  (H>inion,  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  is  not  similar  to  any  of  the 
subject  matters  involved  In  H.R  6227 
which  I  have  just  outlined  and  is  not 
germane. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  view  of  this.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  BcARo) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bkakd)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  do,  Madam 
Chairman. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  feel  the  amend- 
ment is  germane  to  this  particular  bill 
inasmuch  as  the  people  we  are  including 
in  this  bill  are  Federal  employees  and 
those  concerning  whom  we  are  legislating 
today  are  Federal  employees. 

So  I  feel  the  point  of  order  is  an  in- 
valid one.  They  are  all  Federal  enqiloy- 
ees,  and  to  me  that  would  discriminate 
against  one  group  of  Federal  employees 
versus  Einottier  group. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
may  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIR&IAN.  The  Chair  wiU  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  all  Federal 
employees  included  in  one  bill,  and  this 
is  another  bill  which  came  legitimately 
from  the  committee.  These  bills  both  re- 
late to  Federal  employees. 

I  am  disappointed  that  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Bir. 
Charles  H.  Wilsok)  ,  is  taring  to  avoid 
a  vote  on  this  issue  so  he  can  decide 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  include  his 
own  emidoyees.  I  believe  that  is  what 
most  of  the  Members  on  his  side  say  they 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  I  may  be  heard  f m-ther  on 
the  point  of  order,  sill  this  does  is  to 
remove  an  exemption  rather  than  add 
a  group  of  employees.  It  is  just  removing 
an  exemption,  and  I  believe  that  Is  the 
fair  thing  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Ms.  Jordan).  Hie 
C!hair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  bill  before  us  is  very  explicit  as 
to  its  scope.  It  includes  any  employee  of 
an  executive  agency,  llie  biU  itself,  by 
its  own  terms,  affects  the  class  of  civU 
servants  known  as  executive  agency 
employees. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Beard)  would 
seek  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  a 
totally  different  individual  class  of  em- 
ployees to  the  bill  beyond  the  scope  oi 
the  bill,  namely,  congresskmal  employees 
as  defined  hi  section  2107. 

The  rule  of  germaneness,  in  terms  of 
amendments  of  this  kind,  states  as  ioL- 
lows:  One  Individual  proposition  may 
not  be  amoided  by  anotlier  individual 
propostttoD,  even  though  the  two  belong 
to  the  same  class. 


In  light  of  that  principle  and  in  light 
of  the  scope  of  this  biU,  the  Cliair  rules 
that  this  amendment  is  not  germane  and 
is,  therefore,  out  of  order. 

Ml*.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
may  I  be  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
respecting  the  chairperson's  ruling,  in 
regard  to  title  V  to  which  this  bill  ad- 
dresses itself,  an  amendment  to  tiUe 
V  includes  all  employees,  including  the 
President,  Manbov  of  Congress,  and 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  even 
though  this  bill  has  application,  as  the 
gentiewoman  has  said,  only  to  Federal 
employees.  Therefore,  this  tiUe  V  does 
apply  to  all  Fedei-al  employees. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
fornla.  Madam  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gentieman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT)  is  out  of  order.  The  Chair  has 
made  its  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  the  gentieman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rovsselot)  the 
Chair  would  only  state  that  the  germane- 
ness of  the  amendment  must  be  weighed 
against  the  content  and  scope  of  the  bill 
and  not  titie  V  of  the  United  States  Code, 
as  the  genti«nan  would  InteriM^  It. 

Are  there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman. 

This  bill  provides  protection  for  civil 
service  employees  to  have  counsel  at  the 
time  an  Investlgatkm  is  going  on  which 
might  lead  to  the  dismissal  of  those  em- 
ployees;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WHTTB.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yidd,  that  Is  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Are 
there  any  differences  between  employee 
positions  designated  a  person  has  within 
Federal  employment?  m  other  words, 
does  this  same  protection  go  to  super- 
visors as  well  as  to  nonsupervlsory 
personnel? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Any  emidoyee  of'  the 
executive  agency  would  be  covered  by 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Would 
this  also  appiy  if  an  employee  has  a  com- 
plaint against  his  supervisor  and  takes 
that  ccmplalnt  to  the  supervisor's  imme- 
diate Bvopearrtaot  or  to  some  higher-up? 
Does  the  supervisor  ^o  is  the  object  of 
the  complaint  have  the  right  to  counsel 
in  responding  to  that  oomidaint  at  that 
time?   

Mr.  WHITE.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield  further.  If  the  supervisor  Is  under 
investigation  for  misconduct  and  it  could 
lead  to  his  removal  or  reduction  In  rank 
or  dismissal,  then  he  would  be  entitied 
to  ask  for  counsel.  Howfever,  if  the 
agency  fails  to  warn  him  and  fails  to 
give  him  that  right,  the  agency  could 
still  question  him.  The  only  difference 
is  that  wbBkt  he  says  cannot  be  used 
against  him. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
emidoyee  has  the  Intention  that  the 
supervisor  should  bo  removed  from  that 
position,  is  the  emplcoree  bound  to  notify 


the  supervisor  that  he  is  being  placed 
under  investigation? 

Mr.  WHITE.  No.  because  the  employee 
does  not  have  the  power  to  remove.  The 
complaint  would  have  to  be  addressed 
to  the  individual  who  has  the  power  to 
remove. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  Uie 
testimony  or  the  statement  of  the  em- 
ployee has  the  intent  of  removing  the 
supervisor  from  his  positiixi,  would  tlie 
supei-visor  not  have  to  have  knowledge 
of  that  and  have  counsel  at  that  par- 
ticular time? 

Mr.  WHITE.  If  the  supervisor  were 
under  investigation,  then  at  that  time 
he  would  have  that  right.  However,  in- 
divic'ual  employees  would  not  have  to 
give  notice  to  the  supervisor  that  they 
are  placing  him  imder  Investigation. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Even  if 
he  is  talking  with  a  supervisor  and  the 
statements  he  is  making  to  this  particu- 
lar supervisor's  immediate  superior, 
even  if  the  statements  that  he  is  mak- 
ing at  that  time  will  lead  to  the  dis^ 
missal  of  the  supervisor,  the  supervisor 
is  not  entitied  to  have  counsel  during 
that  period  of  time? 

Mr.  WHITE,  The  employee  has  no 
authority  with  respect  to  removal  or 
punishment  for  misconduct.  Therefore, 
under  those  circumstances,  he  would  not 
have  to  give  that  warning. 

The  right  to  counsel  and/or  a  repre- 
sentative accrues  to  a  su]>erior  or  a 
supei-visor  where  tiie  superior  or  super- 
visor is  under  investigation. 

Ml-.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  a 
statement  is  made  without  counsel's  be- 
ing present,  can  it  be  used  in  the  dis- 
missal of  the  supervisor? 

Mr.  WHITE.  No.  Just  as  an  employee 
in  talking  to  another  employee  can  have 
the  statement  used  against  him  as  nec- 
essary evidence. 

Ml-.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Let  me 
clarify  that  again.  As  an  example,  if 
supervisor  A  is  under  a  compliant  by  an 
employee. 

Mr.  WTllTE.  By  a  subordinate? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pmnsylvania.  By  a 
subordinate. 

Mr.  WHITE.  OK. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  And  the 
subordinate  takes  the  complaint  to  the 
supervisor  of  supervisor  A  and  gives  a 
statement  on  some  matter  about  the  ca- 
pability of  supervisor  A  or  the  way  he 
works,  gives  this  to  the  Immediate  supe- 
rior of  supervisor  A,  then  the  gentieman 
is  saying  that  if  that  is  not  presented  to 
the  superior  by  counsel  that  it  cannot 
be  used  against  supervisor  A. 

Mr.  WHITE.  That  could  be  used  mi- 
less  the  superior  of  that  supervisor  au- 
thorized that  employee  as  an  arm  of 
the  supervisor,  the  superior,  that  he  is  in 
an  Investigative  matter.  But  if  he  is 
merely  an  employee  without  authority  of 
any  nature  then  it  it  is  merely  eviden- 
tiary; there  would  be  no  requirement  of 
counsel. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yMd? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  tram  TfeOMMee. 

Mr.    BEIARD  of  Tminiimr     Madam 
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ChataBan.  the  gentlanan  from  Texas 
mmtloiMd  that  It  would  not  He  so  for  as 
being  awHertal  In  the  inrestlgstlon  of 
a  juiijcrvleui't 

Mr.  WHTTS.  If  the  employee,  who  Is 
below  tlie  stipervls^  under  Investiga- 
tion, has  no  sapervlsory  authority  for 
InveeUijBtton  or  fW  dismissal  or  dls- 
crlmlnaiofy  aiiilon  tb  the  supervisor.  It 
wooUlte  ttilyavMentlluTr^ 

Mr.  BB&RD  of  Tenhes^  Where  In 

the  bnmthwg  reterence  miKle  to  that? 

Mr.  WHl'iC  "By  commonsense. 

Mr.  BKARD  of  Tennessee.  It  may  be 

commonsaaae,  hot  where  is  It  in  the  bffl? 

Mr.  WHTRB.  There  Is  no  need  to  have 

It  In  the  UB,  because  we  are  talking 

about  something  else. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Here  Is  an- 
other example  of  how  we  have  not  drawn 
the  Unes  correctly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(By  unanhnoas  consent,  Mr.  Myers 
of  Pennsylvaifla  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  i  aadlttooal  minutes.  > 

Mr.  MTER8  of  Pennsylvania.  Madam 
Chalrttan.  I  would  Uke  to  make  a  brief 
statement  before  we  go  on.  I  would  Uke 
to  say  ttat  Hie  balance  in  the  relation- 
ship between  an  emiribyee'imd  a  super- 
▼teor  to  ope  of  sudi  a  delicate  nature  to 
begin  with  that  I  Ititaile  before  we  tinker 
with  It,  beyond  Oie  point  of  throwing  It 
an  ovt  of  control,  that  we  ought  to  con- 
sldeJr  this  fact  One  of  the  most  delicate 
rtdattons  between  a  supervisor  and  an 
employee  Is  that  sltoation  that  requires 
*  '^??TS?f  ***  so.to  the  employee  with 
an  Invealfgatlon,  with  a  po^ble  penalty 
of  loss  of  Joib  or  loss  of  pay. 

It  Is  my  Impression  that  most  super- 
visors are  not  of  the  type  that  run  ramp- 
ant over  the  top  of  their  employees, 
ftxjni  the  impression  that  has  been  given 
here  today  one  would  think  that  aD  su- 
pervisors in  the  fMeral  sovlce  have  as 
their  main  objective  the  firing  of  every 
employee,  or  to  try  to  take  all  of  their 
benefits  away  from  them.  I  submit  that 
that  is  not  true. 

I  would  snbmit  further  ttiat  there  are 
as  many  employees  who  need  to  be  cor- 
rected as  there  are  supervisors  who  may 
need  to  be  eorreeted.  As  I  said  before,  I 
IJiink  if  a  siverVlsor  does  not  feel  free 
to  properly  supervise  employees  then' we 
must  ask  who  is  going  to  be  hurt?  It  Is 
not  the  snperriabr,  hut  the  people  who 
win  be  liurt  tare  those  who  are  receiving 
sendees  from  the  Federal  Government 
gnchas  eoctaa'aBcnrtty  rec^^lents,  or  It  is 
going  to  be  those  good,  conscientious 
workers  ndiocome  to  wortc  every  day  and 
do  their  fuO  share  and  dioulder  the  bur- 
den and  do  not  really  make  too  much 
of  a  UIg  tlilDg  about  it,  they  are  the  ones 
who  wlB  be  hart  if  we  destroy  the  proper 
relatlflwhlp  between  the  employees  and 
superviBor. 

BSr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Ciudrman.  wffl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTZps  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  SfissourL 

Mr.  TASLQR  at  Missouri.  Madam 
rhalTwan,  I  Ihafilr,  jthe  yatle man  from 
FMnnlviial»  gtaMiiVi  t»  nw  and  I  tUnk 
the  — aHMimUMi  Pomvlvanla.  Mr. 
Hum,  Umakkm  »  tery /weD-lnteiided 
point 
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There  has  been  reference  to  the  case  of 
National  labor  Relations  Board  versus 
Weingarten,  Inc,  but  I  Ihink  that  it 
would  be  well  to  point  out  a  part  of  the 
decision  that  has  not  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee : 

The  bill  also  Ignores  the  Supreme  Court's 
suggestion  in  N.L.B.B.  v.  Weingarten,  Inc., 
43  U.S.L.W.  4276  (U.S.  Feb.  19,  1976)  that 
employees  may  find  positive  benefit  In  coop- 
•eative  discussions  with  managers.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Commission  believes  the  provisions 
at  H.R.  S227  to  be  extremely  imdeslrable  .  . . 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  White,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
souri was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.  > 

Mr.  WHITE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  wanted  to  point  out  in  response  to 
the  question  the  gentleman  asked,  that 
on  the  last  page,  page  4,  it  says : 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  ne6e8sary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subch^iter. 

In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  question 
as  to  niceties,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion can  issue  the  regulations  that  will 
clarify  the  matters  we  were  speaking  of 
before  as  to  an  employee  relating  to  his 
superior  officer. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gmtleman  will  yield,  in  other  words,  the 
bill  was  not  clear. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  bUl  Is  clear,  hi  my 
oplnifm,  because  it  says  an  "employee 
is  under  investi^ti<m  for  mi8e<mduct." 
There  is  no  question  In  my  mind.  It  is 
as  clear  as  any  bill  on  this  subject  or  any 
other  subject,  but  the  clarification  can 
also  come  from  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  O'Nbill) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Ms.  JoasAN, 
Chainnan  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Wh(de  House  on  tlw  State  of  the  UiOon, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bUl  (HJl. 
62a7>  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  Federal  employeee  under 
investigation  f<M-  misconduct  the  right 
to  representation  during  questioning  re- 
garding such  misconduct,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  724.  she  rnxNted  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
tiie  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  BSARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  tile  vote  on  the  ground 
ttuik  a  quorum  is  not  ptesent  and  make 
the  paint  of  ocdmr  ttiat  a  «aorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  EvldentlT 
aquorumlsnotpreaent 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  ab-' 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  217,  na.vs  183 
not  voting  53,  as  follows : 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  Bl. 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Badlllo 

Baldus 

Barrett. 

Bsucus 

Bergland 

BevlII 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Bogss 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Breclcljiiidge 

Brodhead 

BrooiEB 

Biown.Calif. 

Burke,  Calir. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Cbisholm 

Clay 

Cohen 

Collins.  111. 

Cmtyers 

Oorman 
ComeU 

Cotter 
D'Amours 

Daniels.  N.J. 

OAUielson 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dtngell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Early 

Bekhardt 

Vdgar 

Edwards.  Calif 

Ellberg 

Boery 

■ngliah 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Cvlas,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fan  wick 

Pish 

Ptoher 

Ptthlan 

Plood 

Plorlo 

Flowers 

Ford,  Tenn. 


[Roll  No.  643 1 
TEAS— 217 


Fountain 

oardoe 
Oiaioio 
Ctonzalez 
Oude 
RaU 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  bid. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUand 

Holtzm&u. 

Howard 

Howe 

Hushes 

Huucate 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Kiebe 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 
Ixmc,  La. 

MeCloskey 

McPall 
McHugh 

McKsy 

Maedonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Magidre 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Masgoli 

Meeds 

Meloher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

IBkva 

Mmsr,  Calif. 

MiUs 

^ineta 

Minlah 

Mitehell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffeu 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moas 

MOtU 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murtha 

NAYS— 188 


Natchsr 

Neal 

Nichols 

mx 

Ncdan 


Obcntar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neal 

otttager 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patterson, 
Calif. 

Pattieon.  N.ic 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Bandall 

Range! 

Reee 

Reuss 

Biehmond 

Slegle 

Binaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 
.  Booney 

Rosenthal 

Bostenkowski 

Roush 

Boyltal 
Russo 

StOermain 

Sarbanes 

Sohroeder 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Sikes 

Btmou 

Smttft,  Iowa 

SpeUsian 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

Janes  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stialds 
Sullivan 
Tcagtw 
Thompson 
niofaton 
Traxler 
Tsongaa 
VanDeerlln 
VkbderVeen    ' 
Waxmaa 
Weaver 
White 

WUaen,  C.  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Tates 
Yatron 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Archer 
Annsttong 
Ashbrook 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Banman 
Beacd.  Teon. 
BedeU 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bo  wen 
Broomaeld 
Brown,  Mich. 


Broyhlll 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burliaon,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byiuu 
Carter 
Casey 
oiaater 
Claasen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
ooefaian 
aouiM.Tex. 
Congble 
Cough]  In 
Crane 


Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  B.  W. 
Oerwlnskl 
DevLue 
Downing,  Va. 
DuncAn.Tenn. 
duFont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Brlenbom 


nndlegr 
Plynt 

s^mitfae 

Rrengel. 

Fuqua 
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eibboos 

OiUOAB 

Goldwater 

OWdling 

aiadiaon 

Grassley 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hansen 

Barsba 

Hsstlngs 

Higbtower 

aitus 

dlikshaw 

HOlt 

BortoB 

Hubbud 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

lehord 

jeffoids 

Johnson,  Colo. 

jObnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Maes,  Tenn. 

Kssten 

Kemp 

Kintfaess 

Knssger 

Lsgomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

UeydiTenn. 

Long.Md. 

Lott 

llcClory 

UcColllster 


MbOomack 
iccpoaaid 


MdOnney 


Martin 
Mathls 


MUler.CttUo 

MltcheU.N.T. 

BffoQolian 

iBmtflomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moahcr 
Myets,Ind. 

O^Brleu 

Pasanan 

FWtls 

Poage 

Prttchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Ballaback 

Begula 

BStodee 

Blsenboover 


Robineon 


Avuaselot 

Bunnels 

Bnppe 

Biyan 

Saatinl 


Satterfitid 

Bchneebeli 

Schuize 

aebtflus 

st^piar 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Sj)ence 

Staatsn, 

j.WUllaaa 
steelman 
Steiger,  Arts. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Ste|Miens 
Synuns 
Taloott 
Taylor,  Me. 
Taodor.  N.C. 
Thone 
Treen 
unman 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whtteburst 
Whltten 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wlnn 
Wydler 
WyUe 

Young,  Alaska 
Yotmg,  FIB. 
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Abzug 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Beard,  B  J. 

BreauK 

Brinkley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Bufke,  na. 

Cederbetg 

Cleveland 

Conlan 

Oonte 

de  la  Garza 

OiGkinson 

Dlggs 

Duncan,  Greg. 


Pary 

Ford,  Mich. 

Fraaer 

Olnn 

Ofeen 

Hamilton 

Hubert 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ketir 

Katcbum 

Lent 

Litton 

Lujaa 

Meyner 

MUford 

Mink 

Moiphy,  N.Y. 


NedBl 

Patten,  N.J. 

F^tper 

Boncalio 

Sarasln 

Scbeuer 

Sisk 

Solarz 

Stratton 

Stuefcey 

SymingtoA 

UdaU 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Whales 

Wiggins 

Wirth 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Anniinzio  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Breauz  against. 

Ms.  Abzug  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Rortda 
against. 

Mr.  Oreen  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg  against. 

Mr.  Patten  fOr,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  agtdnst. 

Mr,  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Conlan  against. 

Mr.  Sisk  for,  with  Mr.  Wiggins  against. 

Mr.  Solarz  for,  with  Mr.  Lujan  against. 

tir.  Nedzt  for,  with  Mr.  Sarasln  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Jarman  against. 

Until  f uriher  notice : 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolloa. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Scbeuer. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  de  la  Qarza. 

Mr.  Fraeer  wtib  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Olnn  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  VanUc  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr. 
Dickinson. 

Mr.  Whalen  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr,  UdaU  wUh  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uaanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  biU 
HA.  6227,  justpMsed. 

TUm  SPEAKKK  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  frc»n  Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976.  Such 
amendment  is  to  be  efleetlTe  for  any  Aacal 
year  only  to  such  extent  somI  In  such  amount* 
as  are  speclAoaUy  provktod  for  such  purpose 
In  KpptovhMMan  Acts. 

Amsod  tiM  title  ao  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  furtbar  the  Peace  Corpe  Act,  and  for 
other  purpoaes.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fali.)  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  , 


REQUEST    FOB    PERMISSION    FOR 

suBcx>MMrrrEE  on  indian  af- 
fairs OF  COWMTTTEE  ON  INTE- 
r.TOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  TO 
SIT  DURINO  5-MINUTE  RULE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  tiM  Committee  oa  In- 
teckH*  and  Insular  Affairs  be  allowed  to 
sit  this  afternoon  during  the  5-minute 
nde. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFallK  Is  there  dejection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 

FURTHER    AMENDING    THE    PEACE 
CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  talce  from  the 
Spealser's  desk  the  hill  (HJl.  6334)  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  C(»i)s  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes,  together  with  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
In  Senate  Amendment  No.  3,  disagree 
to  Senate  Amendments  numbered  1,  2 
and  4,  and  omcur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CSerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

(1)  Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "$88,468,000" 
and  insert  "$80336,000". 

(2)  Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "$27,887300" 
and  Insert  "836,799,000". 

(8>  Page  2,  strike  oat  lines  18,  19,  and  20 
and  Insert: 

SBC.  6.  (a)  Section  105(a)(1)  of  the  Do- 
mestic V<dunteer  Service  Act  of  1978  (42 
Va.C.  4B&6(a)(l))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "S50"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$76". 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, In  addition  to  the  sums  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  601  of 
such  Act,  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  amendments  made 
by  saibeectlon  (a)  of  this  secUoa.  Such 
amendmMits  are  to  be  effective  for  each  fiscal 
year  only  to  such  extent  and  for  suob 
amoimts  as  are  specifically  provided  for  such 
purpose  in  such  appropriation  Act^. 

Page  2,  after  line  30,  insert. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Peace  Corpe 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2604(0)  >  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "878"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  ttiereof 
"8125." 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  $7,642,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1S76,  and 
$2,158,000  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  C7BRTAIN  PRIVJ. 
LEGED  RI3>ORTS 

Ml-.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PBRMMSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RE- 
SEARCH.  DEVELOPMBWT  AND 
DEMONBTRATKW  (FOSBILFTJraiB* 
OF  COMUdTTEB  OH  SdENCB  AND 
TE<^HMOLOOY  TO  STT  TOMORROW 
DURING  THE  &-MINUTE  RDI£ 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research, 
Development  and  Demonstration  (fossil 
fuels)  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  be  permitted  to  sit  tomorrow 
during  the  5 -minute  rule. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  deep  regret,  I  will  state 
that  I  was  not  present  during  the  last 
vote  because  I  was  on  official  business  in 
the  Senate  with  the  Joint  Committee  ori 
Aging. 

If  I  had  been  present  here,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6227  • . 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  8835,  TRUTH  IN  LEASING 
ACT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  iw  House  Resolution  816  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reaoieed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  it  ahaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Oommttft 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the' 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (RJt.' 
8886)  to  amend  the  Truth  In  Lettding  Aet  to 
protect  consumers  against  Inadeqnefee  end 
misleading  information,  assure  laeaalmfnl 
disclosure  of  lease  terms,  and  Ualt  alttaaate 
liabUity  In  connection  with  leaslhg  of  pet'* 
sonal  property  primarily  Tor  personal,  fam- 
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lly,  or  lious«bold  purposes,  ftnd  for  other 
piiiyiM.  After  gmand  deb«te,  wtatcb  staaU 
fe»  wnma  to  tiM  bin  and  stuOl  continue 
■at  to  woMd  on*  ttaar  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  oontroUed  by  the  chairmen  and  raakli^ 
wainagXtf  member  of  the  Comalttee  on 
Hanlrtrn.  Oumeney  and  Housing,  the  bUl 
•hall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
aideratton  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Oonunlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  Ilouau  with  moh  amMidments  as  may 
have  been  adoptad.  and  the  previous  ques- 
tlan  than  bo  frnwliteped  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendmenta  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  BMttlon  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Ttm'i'PfUXMR.  Tbt  genUeman  from 
lUinais  (Mr.  Mthipht)  is  recognised  for 

Ihoar. 

Ifir.  MURPHY  of  Zllinols.  Mr.  Speaker. 
lyteWl  tte  tuual  ^  minutes  for  the  ml- 
norl^  to  tbe  distlngiilshed  gentleman 
fxbak  nunols  (Mr.  AHosison).  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  818 
provides  for  an  oiien  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  9Jt.  8835. 

HJt.  SSSS^  ameadB  the  Tfuth  in  Lend- 
big  Act  to  proteet  -Vbe  consumer  against 
inadequate  and  mitleaittng  leastog  in- 
frtmwrtkin.  The  eonsuiner  laMc  disdo- 
an  sdctlon  of  the  bfll  vedfleaQy  states 
that  a  iMse  moat  ooatain  a  dated  writ- 
tm  atetement  identifying  the  leasee  and 
the  lessor  with  a  brief  description  of 
the  leased  goods,  amoimt  of  payment  re- 
quh:«d  initially  by  the  lessee  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  periodic  paj'ments  and 
other  charges  not  Included  in  these  peri- 
odic payments. 

Thie  lease  must  also  contain  a  state- 
ment identifying  all  warranties  and 
guarantees  by  the  manufacturer  with 
remect  to  the  leased  goods.  The  condl- 
tkms  under  which  the  lease  can  be  termi- 
nated prior  to  its  expiration  date  must 
also  be  included  among  other  conditions 
designed  to  further  protect  the  lessee. 
This  accurate  disclosure  of  the  lease 
terms  duMId  alloir  the  consumer  to  com- 
pase  the  (nations  ottered  by  other  lessors 
or  avaOahle  by  retail  credit  sales. 

The  Umitattons  of  liability  section  of 
the  bm  wffl  lindt  the  ultimate  liability 
of  the  lessee  ^len  leasing  personal  prop- 
erty used  primarily  for  personal,  family. 
or  household  purposes. 

The  other  major  change  in  this  legis- 
lation is  that  it  assures  meaningful  and 
accurate  disclosure  of  lease  terms  in  ad- 
vertisanentB.  Any  lease  that  is  adver- 
tised must  Include  Informatton  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  payment  at  the  inception 
of  the  lease,  the  number  and  amounts  of 
the  payments  under  the  lease,  and  the 
lessee's  liability  under  the  terms  of  the 
lease. 

The  bill  states  further  that  any  lessor 
who  falls  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
eC  this  ledsfaition  shall  be  held  liable. 

Then  is  need  for  legislation  in  this 
awa  to  further  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
ortgipal  Truth  in  Lending  Act  The  con- 
needs  to  be  protected  from  an 
lessor  and  adequately  in- 
I  af  the  terms  of  his  lease. 
P.  BpeUksr.  I  urge  the  adc^tion  of 
le  Resditttion  818  in  order  that  H.R. 
•135  may  be  considered. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  l^Teaker,  this  bill,  the  so-called 
Truth  in  Leasing  Act,  as  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Minu>HT)  has  just  indicated,  is  designed 
to  proteet  consumers  against  inadequate 
and  misleading  lease  information  and  ex- 
cessive final  payments. 

It  is  a  bill  that,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony which  we  received  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  has  been  necessitated  by 
the  fact  that  lease  advertising  all  too 
often  has  focused  on  monthly  payments 
that  are  lower  thaa  purchase  costs  but 
at  the  same  time  fail  to  disclose  the  un- 
determined residual  value  liability  or 
the  real  cost  of  credit  to  the  consumer, 
lliese  latter  items  can  result  in. a  huge 
final  ballooning  payment. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation 
lessors  would  be  required  to  disclose  to 
lessees  their  liability  for  the  difference 
between  the  fair  cash  market  value  of 
the  leased  goods  and  the  appraised  ac- 
tual value  upon  termination  of  the  lease 
and  other  pertinent  inf<mnation  prior 
to  the  signing  of  the  lease  that  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  consumer. 

The  bffl  vnrald  also  limit  termlnati(m 
payments  to  not  more  than  three  times 
the  average  monthly  payment  except 
in  those  cases  whei-e  there  has  been  ex- 
cessive damage  to  the  leased  property 
or  except  in  cases  of  default. 

Finally,  there  \s  a  provision  for  civil 
liability  for  lessors  who  fan  to  comply 
with  the  terms  and  requirements  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  alert  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  at  this  time  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  Committee  on  Rules  as 
to  how  this  bill  might  affect  consumer 
leasing  by  financial  institutions  such  as 
banks.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  section  of  the  bill  which 
purports  to  deal  with  this  question.  That 
is  section  181,  subparagraph  (b)  which 
appears  on  page  3  of  the  bill. 

That  section,  as  I  read  It,  appears  to 
take  a  neutral  position  on  this  question 
by  stating  that  nothing  in  the  bUl  shall 
be  construed  or  deemed  to  constitute  a 
congressional  finding  or  determination 
on  the  permissibility  or  impermissibility 
of  consumer  leasing  by  national  banks 
or  bank  holding  companies  or  bank  hold- 
ing company  subsidiaries.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  that  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  lefillslation  in  deference  to  two  cases 
that  are  now  pending  in  the  Federal 
courts.  These  are  cases  that  challenge 
the  rights  of  banks  and  bank  holding 
companies  to  engage  in  closed  end  leases, 
and  those  are,  of  course,  lease  arrange- 
ments In  which  part  of  the  residual  asset 
risk  is  shared  by  the  lessor.  At  least  one 
Federal  district  court  has  held  that  bank 
lessors  can  only  engage  in  open  ended 
leases  In  which  all  of  the  asset  risk  is 
borne  by  the  lessee,  that  is,  by  the  cus- 
tomer or  the  consumer. 

Now,  there  is  another  section  to  this 
bill  I  wish  to  call  attention  to,  and  this 
r^tes  to  a  question  that  I  posed  to  at 
least  one  member  of  the  committee  who 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
This  Is  the  question  that  I  put  to  a  wit- 
ness who  appeared  before  oui-  committee : 


Since  this  bill  in  section  183,  the  sec- 
tion entitled  ' Llmitatlana  of  liability" 
does  purport  to  provide  for  closed  end 
leases,  p^o^^d:ng  that  all  of  these  leases 
shall  be  closed  end.  does  that  mean  that 
banks  and  holding  companies  would  be 
thrown  out  of  the  leasing  business? 

It  is  my  understanding  from  the  testi- 
mony that  we  heard  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  as  well  as  from  reading  the  sup- 
plemental views  that  are  cfmtained  in 
the  report  which  accompanies  the  bill, 
that  an  amendment  will  perhaps  be  of- 
fered to  the  legislation  in  an  effort  to 
clarify  what  the  committee's  intention 
was  in  this  regard  and  to  clarify  what 
seems  to  be  a  declared  intention  to  re- 
main perfectly  neutral  on  this  particular 
question. 

Under  the  language  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  if  it  Is  offered,  the  making 
of  a  lease  by  a  national  bank  or  a  bank 
holding  company,  where  otherwise  per- 
missible by  law  or  regulation,  would  not 
be  denned  impermissible  simply  because 
of  the  pro\i6ions  of  this  Act  calling  for 
the  limited  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
lessee  that  is  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  personally  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  concluding  re- 
marks that  are  to  be  found  in  these 
supplemental  views  where  the  authors 
say:  "We  do  not  favor  the  banks  nor  do 
we  favor  the  automobile  dealer,  though 
we  are  partial  to  competition  and  partial 
to  the  consum  er . " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  would  be  well 
advised  to  follow  that  rule  of  not  trying 
to  show  any  favoritism  In  this  regard  to 
either  banks  or  automobile  dealers  or 
others  who  may  be  engaged  in  this 
leasing  acti\ity  by  making  it  clear  that 
we  are  simply  providbig  protection 
against  the  consumer's  being  victiinlzed 
because  he  is  not  in  possession  of  the  kind 
of  information  that  he  should  have 
before  entering  into  one  of  these  lease 
agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  prexious  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH,  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, AND  DEMONBIRATION 
(FOSSIL  FUELS)  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
TO  MEET  TOMORROW  DURING  5- 
MINUTERULE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vliginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  <hi  Energy  Research, 
Development,  and  Demonstration  (fos- 
sil fuels)  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  5-mlnute  rule  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  the 
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gentleman  explain  to  us  why  this  is  nec- 
essary and  -mtaX  the  proMem  Is? 

ytt.  BECECUBR  of  West  Vtrglnia.  The 
foQ  Committee  on  Sdenee  and  Ttoehnol. 
ogy  is  meeting  at  10  ajn.  on  Thursdny, 
and  the  purpose  at  this  brief  meeting  is 
to  ooQsider  a  report  by  the  subcommittee 
to  the  full  committee  which  cannot  be 
considered  tomorrow  morning  in  llgiit  at 
the  fact  that  the  subcnnmlttee  has  held 
hearings  in  Colorado  up  until  today. 

Mir.  ROnSBBLOT.  Still  resCTVing  tdie 
rii^  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gen- 
tleman assure  us  that  there  will  be  noth- 
ing invt>!ved  here  by  way  of  legislation, 
other  than  this  report? 

Mr.  HECHUBR  of  West  Virginia.  There 
wlQ  be  discussions  of  the  particular  re- 
port that  goes  to  the  full  committee; 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  the  meeting 
will  not  be  of  long  duration  so  as  to  tn- 
terrupt  Members  who  might  want  to  be 
on  the  floor.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HBCHIfR  (tf  West  Virginia.  Tlie 
meeting  wlH  be  held  very  close  to  the 
floor,  and  obviously,  will  not  be  of  long 
duratl<xi. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  EIPEAKER  pro  t^npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
msn  from  West  Vliginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRUTH  IN  LEASING  ACTI 

Mrs.  SPEUiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hoose  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Cmnmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  XJoioa  for  the  consideration 
la  the  bm  (H.R.  8835)  to  amend  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  Inadequate  and  mislead- 
ing leasing  information,  assure  meaning- 
ful dlsckwuxe  ot  lease  terms,  and  limit 
ultimate  liability  in  cmmection  wltti  leas- 
ing of  personal  property  primarily  tor 
personal,  family,  or  household  purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  t>n>  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Mtuyland  (Mrs.  Spell- 

KAN.) 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLH 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hcose 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bm  H.R.  8835,  wHh  Mr. 
RousH  In  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bttl  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Spellkan)  wiH  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  tram  Ohio  <ll!r. 
Wylie)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  (Thalr  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Spellbian). 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  advise  the 
Committee  that  caudrman  Aawuimo  will 
not  be  here  today  to  cany  his  trutb-tn- 
leasing  bill  to  victory,  because  he  Is  In  the 
hospltaL 


Anyone  who  knows  how  much  (tf  him- 
self the  chairman  pot  hito  ttils  leglsla- 
tlMi,  who  has  wttaeased,  as  have  mem- 
bers of  his  stdMommittee,  his  dedication, 
his  dOigenoe,  and  his  persuasiveness, 
win  share  in  our  disamralntment  over 
his  forced  absence. 

At  his  request.  I  am  substituting  for 
him  today,  and  I  baste  I  can  do  Justice 
to  his  legislation.  I  know  everyone  joins 
me  in  wishing  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, Chairman  Ahmunuu,  a  speedy  re- 
covery and  a  very  prompt  return. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  explain  the  contents  and 
purpose  of  H.R.  8835  the  Truth  in  Leas- 
ing Act.  This  legislation  will  require  dis- 
closure of  the  important  terms  of  con- 
sumer lease  agreonents,  both  in  lease 
advertising  and  prlCH'  to  consununation 
of  lease  contracts.  In  addition,  this  leg- 
islaticm  will  limit  a  consumer's  ultimate 
liability  to  a  lessor  under  a  lease  to  three 
times  a  monthly  payment,  except  if  there 
has  been  physical  damage  beyond  rea- 
sonable wear  and  use  or  default. 

The  House  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  Conunlttee  reported  out  this 
legislation  unanimously,  as  did  its  Sub* 
committee  on  Consumer  Affairs. 

Leasing  consumw  personal  pn^wrty 
such  as  automoMles  or  fumltiire  is  a 
rapidly  growing  business.  It  is  competing 
with  credit  sales.  By  Illusta^tlon,  from 
1963  to  1973  new  ear  sales  increased  only 
43  percent,  whUe  lease  and  fleet  regis- 
tration on  new  cars  increased  by  127 
percent. 

Yet,  consumers  are  presently  often  the 
victims  of  inadequate  or  Intoitionally 
misleading  Information  about  such 
leases.  Deceptively  low  mmthly  pay- 
ments and  low  or  no  initial  down  pay- 
ments atta^ct  Innocent  consumers  who 
then  sign  lease  arrangements  onl^  latear 
to  be  surprised  to  learn  they  are  liable 
for  a  huge  baOoon  paynMnt  at  the  end 
ot  the  lease.  Leasliv  Information  <rften 
falls  to  disclose  that,  as  In  the  case  of 
credit  sales,  there  is  a  finance  <Aiarge. 
Also,  there  Is  a  charge  for  the  leasing 
service. 

This  act  wfll  afford  consumers  the  In- 
formation they  need  to  compare  various 
lease  arrangements,  to  ctMUpare  lease 
arrangements  wltti  cre<fit  sales,  and  to 
know  the  extent  and  conditions  of  their 
liability  under  a  lease. 

The  legislation  iMWldee  for  clear  and 
conspicuous  discloeiu-e  in  the  lease  con- 
tract of  lease  contract  terms  Including 
consumer  costs  such  as  periodic  pay- 
ments, the  aggregate  cost  of  the  lease, 
and  consumer  llabtUty  at  the  end  of  the 
lease. 

Equally  as  Important  as  the  disclosure 
section  is  the  section  limiting  a  con- 
sumer's liability.  Under  the  act,  a  con- 
sumer's liability  at  the  end  of  the  lease 
cannot  exceed  three  times  a  monthly 
payment  imless  there  is  physical  damage 
beyond  reascmable  wear  or  use,  or  de- 
fault. This  limitation  on  what  is  com- 
taxfoly  called  the  baDoon  payment  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  consumers  are  to 
tie  protected  from  disr^nitable  lessors 
who  offer  deceptively  low  monthly  pay- 
mmts  and  then  surprise  the  consumer 
with  a  huge  balloon  payment  at  the  end 


of  the  lease.  This  liabiUty  limltatloti  is 
also  needed  to  force  lessors  to  be  honest 
in  their  appraisal  of  the  leased  goods  at 
Uie  end  of  the  lease. 

The  only  controversy  affecting  this  leg- 
islation is  the  request  for  an  amendment 
to  this  act  to  state  that  Congress  finds 
that  national  banks  can  participate  in 
consumer  leasing.  While  such  an  amend- 
ment purports  only  to  be  a  prooervatlon 
of  the  status  quo,  necessary  because 
some  banks  claim  tfata  act's  limitation 
on  liability  will  toioe  them  out  oi  leas- 
ing, we  want  to  respond  to  this  contro- 
versy right  now. 

This  act's  limitation  on  llabUitgr  wfil 
not  force  banks  out  of  leasing.  First,  this 
act  does  not  even  apply  to  commercial 
leasing,  where  most  bank  leasing  occurs. 
The  court  case  which  banks  rely  on  for 
their  prediction  of  exclushm — M.  ft  M. 
Leasing — is  not  even  good  law  because 
it  is  only  a  district  court  case  and  has 
been  appealed. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  reqwnd  to  the 
Issue  it  raises.  The  ease  states  that  tuinlcs 
cannot  be  in  closed-end  leasing  because 
that  form  ot  lease  will  not  require  Uie 
consumer  to  guarantee  the  lessor  ttie  ex- 
pected resale  value  of  tiie  car  since  lia- 
bility ends  after  the  last  montlUy  pay- 
ment. 

"niis  act's  limitation  on  balloon  pay- 
ments does  not  end  the  consumer's  lia- 
bility after  the  last  monthly  payment. 
It  allows  an  additional  obligation  of  Oiree 
times  a  monthly  payment.  Tills  should 
cover  any  differential  between  the  actual 
and  anticipated  resale  value  of  the  car. 

P^irthermore,  If  there  is  default  in  the 
lease,  the  limitation  doe6  not  apply  at 
all.  If  the  car  is  returned  with  i^ysical 
damage  beyond  reasonable  wear  and  use. 
again  the  limitation  does  not  apply  at 
an.  To  do  so  would  be  totally  improper 
and  out  of  order. 

This  blU  definitely  is  not  intended  to 
address  the  question  of  bank  ^igibtlity 
to  participate  in  consumer  leasing.  Be- 
fore acting  on  that  issue.  Congress  should 
hold  hearings  and  vote  the  matter  either 
\xp  or  down.  Dealing  with  su^  an  impor- 
tant issue  through  the  back  door  and  in 
a  covert  way  would  be  a  disserrloe  to  the 
issue  and  to  the  consumers  meant  to  be 
benefited  by  this  Truth  in  Leasing  Act.  I 
submit:  TMs  lilll  takes  a  neutral  positiOD 
on  bank  eligftility  favoring  neither  banks 
nor  leasing  companies. 

Mr.  CThalrman,  truth  In  leasing  should 
help  protect  consumers  from  harm  while 
not  Interfering  with  a  legitimate  service 
to  consumers — ^leasing  of  personal  prop- 
erty. I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  indeed  sorry  that 
our  good  friend  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Ck>nsumer  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annukzio) 
cannot  be  here  today.  Not  only  because  of 
his  temporary  physical  inflrmlter  which 
causes  his  absence  am  I  sorry,  but  also 
because  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
AmruNzio)  has  dedicated  himself  to  this 
bill  and  to  the  principles  encompassed  In 
the  bill  of  standing  up  for  the  public  In- 
terest and  generally  for  consumer  pro- 
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VK!Utbo.Bat  I  amviMsed  to  botr  that  he 
lr<Miir  wan  aad  thitt  he  ^vlll  be  tMck 

Tlie  ge&tleiiuui  from  minafs  (llr.  Air- 
Mumaay  jhas  been  a  penlatait  and  lire- 
leH  wninr  in  taie  eOorti  to  taring-at)oat 
H— nlinftil  IfleleMon  in  this  area  of 
tnith  In  if  ring,  and  in  hk  eOorts  to 
kdB^tidi  tan  to  the  Hooee  floor  today. 
I  «m  Joi*  Mtry  HHt  be  cumot  be  hat 
to  *>Htnt  tfae  Mlk  of  which  I  am  very 
Praod  to  to  a  oomttiMr.  Of  couxae.  that 
dees  not  detnet  ttem  my  feeUnc  that 
ttaa  twirhwwii— 11  fkom  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Bnujuai)  has  done  an  excellent  Job  in 

PHMOttaC^ObOL 

lAa.  mwiCX.  Mr.  Chairman,  vill 

thewiHiM yiehi? 

.  I  yWd  to  the  gentlewom- 
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I  thank  the  gentle- 

I  Aeold  IfloTto  associate  mya^  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks  in  support  of 
tbli  irfll.  and  I  regrei  that  our  dear 
CSudnnan.  the  genUtman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.   Ammamao)    cannot    be    here.    I 
ahoidd  ate  Uke  to  speak  in  admiration 
Urn  tlw  way  our  Acting  caiairmnn,  the 
gitlwPOBian     from     Maryland     iMrs. 
Bwamm)  has  handled  itie-i>tlL 
Mr.  WTZiIE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
ia  baa  been  previously  stated,  the 
taMic  pwpoee  of  this  UU.  HJl.  «835.  is  to 
wwiie  the  disclosure  ot  the  aggregate 
eoitat    Inrindtng    the    interest   service 
charges  and  finance  «hai«BB,  of  the  leas- 
lac  af  an  MitomoWle  or  B^rlgevator  or 
other  item  phich  aiay  have  residual 
vahie  a*  the  end  of  the  lease. 
^  Wafound  it  necessary  to  undertake  to 
write  a  bin  Dka  this  to  dose— and  J  use 
the  word  advisedly— what  was  deter- 
mined to  be  a  loophole  In  the  truth-in- 
kndlng  bill.  We  also  found  that  some  of 
the  persons  vho  were  in  the  businesB  of 
stfKng  autoaaobiles,  refrigerators,  and 
hard  soods  decided  to  go  the  leasing 
ronte.  insquire  only  a  small  down  pay- 
ment wUb  small  monthly  payinents,  and 
then  at  the  end  of  the  le^e  anang^ 
OMntk  soeksd,tba  customer  with  a  large 
frf  Whrrnp  ijamMpf , 

tli»  jyee  mder  those  circumstances 
oawr  i^ev  exactly  what  the  interest 
ehaisga  ns»  what  the  finance  charge 
was.  Of  waa£ihe  service  charas  was.  60 
the  basJo  ponc«t  of  this  bill  Is  sound; 
there  Is  not  any  question  ahout  that 

I  support  Its  thrust  wltfaout  reserva- 
tion. Z  bava  worked  ciosdy  with  the 
gentlemanfronft nuoote  (Mr.  Amnmzu)) 
in  that  regard.  But  during  thecouncof 
the  hearings  on  this  bfll  before  the  sub- 
conunittee.  it  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  Ifr.  Robert  Bloom,  who  was  then 
Chief  Connecl  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  MManal  Banks  for  the  Comptroller 
<rf  the  Cnrrenoy  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  proristtm  in  section  183  of  the 
bin  would  force  the  lesMr  to  bear  some 
of  the  rliks  of  ttie  fluctoi^tions  in  value 
of  the  iegsed  Vttm.  and  enactment  of 
this  i^rovMon  vbtfid  remove  banks  and 
oiiiibank-related  tuteidlaries.  or  bank 
'-"'^-;  companleii.  in  23  States  from  the 

J  field. 
.  ,  _J^>ue  fliefr  reasoning  <m  this  case 
to  wBlcb  Ui^  gflhtlewomah  iram.  M&ry- 
14nd  (Mrs.  Svkixiajr)  refierred  a  little 


while  ago.  tiae  M.  ft  M.  Leasing  Co.,  et  al. 
against  Seattle  First  National  Bank.  In 
the  decision  which  was  rendered  April  10. 
1675,  is  is  said  that  under  our  biU  if  the 
liabilitsr  limitation  provisl<m  of  secUon 
183  remains  the  arrangement  becomes 
what  we  call  a  closed-end  lease  and 
banks  cannot  participnte  in  that  because 
it  is  not  bank-related  activity. 

It  was  my  feeling  tittat  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  clianging  tnr^ubstantive  law 
so  that  banlLS  in  those  States  where  this 
kind  of  arraugement  /was  permitted 
would  not  thereafter  be^^^mitted  to  do 
this,  and  an  amendment  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  the  Coniptredler  of  the 
Currency  which  would  ^i)re«erve  the 
status  quo  of  banks  andl  bankholding 
companies  in  the  leasing  ^n  these  23 
States  where  such  arrangem^it&^re  i>er- 
mitted.  The  amendment  was  adopts  by 
ttiis  subcommittee,  but  in  the  full 
mittee  I  offered  another  amendment 
which  was  also  adopted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Sen- 
ate having  language  more  precisely 
drawn.  It  was  recommended  jointly  by 
the  Comptaroller  of  the  Cunency  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  tiiat 
language  I  realized  it  was  more  precise 
and  cleared  up  this  question;  that  lan- 
guage is  fomid  on  page  18  of  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill,  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  in  my  supplem^itary 
views.  I  offered  that  amendment  and  the 
amendment  was  defeated.  I  think  I  re- 
ceived maybe  only  four  votes  but  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  we  ought  to  dear  up 
this  question  of  what  is  the  funcUonal 
equivalent  of  the  extension  of  credit. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  my  amendment 
on  the  House  floor  today  because  of  what 
X  think  is  the  "unintended"  effect  of  the 
lansuage  in  section  183  regarding  the 
Ihnlts  of  liability  and  which  would  ke^ 
banks  out  of  the  leasing  business  in  those 
28  States  until  such  time  as  the  courts 
cdarlfy  this  issue. 

One  of  those  States  is  not  Ohio  how- 
ever and  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  the 
commercial  bankei-s  in  Ohio  were  not 
concerned.  I  talked  with  commercial 
bankars  in  the  city  of  Columbus  and  they 
said  it  did  not  much  matter  to  them  one 
way  or  another  about  my  amendment, 
whereas  ttie  Ohio  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  is  violently  opposed  to  the 
language  <rf  my  amendment  and  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the 
subeommittee  over  in  the  Senate. 

I  now  feel  that  this  issue  is  not  my 
battle. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  take  this 
matter  to  conference.  That  is  being  per- 
fectly frank  and  honest  as  to  where  I 
stand  on  this  bill  today.  I  felt  like  my 
frimid  who  spoke  cm  the  rule  a  little 
wbUe  ago.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  AyoiRsoif).  who  sal(l  that  we  are 
ducking  the  issue  by  not  being  more  pre- 
cise In  what  we  mean  Iv  olosed-end  lease 
airangements.  But  with  Uttle  or  no  sup- 
port, and  discretion  being  the  better  part 
of  valor,  I  decided  that  today  was  not 
the  time  for  me  to  challwige  any  provi- 
sion in  this  very  important  bill  and  that 
I  should  not  offer  the  amendment  on 
what  would  be  admittedly  a  controversial 
subject  with  little  apparent  hope  for  suc- 
cess. 


So  I  w-ge  adoption  of  the  ti'uth  in 
leasing  biU  as  we  have  it  bef(n«  us  (XLS. 
8835)  as  reported  to  th*  HoUM  Gomn^ 
tee  on  Banking.  Currency  and  HoiiyW. 
with  the  promise  that  the  lease Issim^ 
it  rdates  to  banks  wiU  be  the  subjecti  u 
a  discussion  in  the  House  and  In  the 
Senate  conference,  should  I  be  fortunate 
enough  to  be  a  member  of  the  conf  eroice 
committee. 

Mr.'  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  l|r 
Chairman,  will  the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleQao 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  Wiluax  SxAiraoa) 
Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Us, 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's-  remarics  and  point 
out  to  the  committee  that  the  gentteman 
in  ttie  well  has  indeed  worked  hard  ia 
our  subcommittee  and  worked  extensively 
on  this  bill. 

Ml-.  Chainnau,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support  and  would 
ask  that  H.R.  8833  be  passed  iu  its  pres- 
ent form. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  BCTLER). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  have 
a  few  questions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  gentle- 
man that  before  I  came  to  Oongi-ess  I 
worked  for  a  living  practk^pg  law.  One  of 
the  greatest  experiences  foe  lawyers  was 
the  truth  in  len4iBg  bill.  I  think  maybe 
the  Plinths  came  out  better  t^n  the 
lawyers,  but  it  was  cl<^e.  It  was  quite 
an  experience  for  Uie  American  people 
and  the  consumers  who  were  the  in- 
tended beneficiaries. 

What  concerns  me  at  the  moment  is 
how  much  tliought  has  gone  into  this 
bill?  As  I  read  the  Uuth  in  leasing  legis- 
lation, it  is  concerned  only  with  con- 
stuaer  transactions.  Jiut  what  percent- 
age of  the  leasing  arnmffemests  are 
really  consumer  oriented  and  how  many 
are  business  oriented?  What  percentage 
of  the  leasing  market  are  we  talking 
about  at  the  moment  we  consider  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  cannot 
answer  the  gentleman'^  question  as  to 
how  much  oi  the  market  is  concerned 
with  leasing,  because  that  is  not  a  rele- 
vant issue  here.  I  do  not  believe  we  got 
into  a  pei-centage  figure  of  how  many 
automobiles  are  leased  or  how  many 
automobiles  are  sold;  but  the  amount  of 
autcMnobUes  which  are  in  use  as  a  result 
of  the  lease  arrangement  has  increased 
considerably  since  the  passage  of  the 
truth  hi  lending  bill  because  of  this  so- 
called  loophole  to  which  I  refeiTed  a 
little  eailier. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  fm'ther,  and  if  I  may  have  his  at- 
tention. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes,  surely. 
Mr.   BUTLER.  .How   many   hearings 
were  held  on  this  leglslatltm? 

Mr.  WYLBE.  WeU,  we  worked  on  the 
bill  for  2  full  days.  1  fidl  day  was 
taken  for  extensive  hVftr<ng«  before  the 
Consumer  Affairs  SuboOmml^iee.  An- 
other full  day  was  used  for  mkrkup. 
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How,  that  sort  of  belies  the  fact  a 
little  bit,  because  we  met  most  of  the  day 
during  those  2  days.  We  met  In  the 
mwning  and  in  the  afternoon.  We  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  truth  In  lend- 
ing bill  in  the  92d  and  the  93d  Con- 
gresses; so  this  is  a  subject  that  is  not 
necessarily  new  to  most  of  us,  as  the 
gentleman  can  see. 

The  idea  of  this  bill  is  to  protect  the 
consimier  in  the  disclosure  of  any  finan- 
cial arrangement  insofar  as  a  lease  is 
concerned.  Whatever  the  percentage  does 
not  seem  all  that  important  to  me.  If 
there  are  abuses  in  the  field  as  far  as 
consumer  leases  are  concerned,  then  we 
ought  to  clear  up  those  abuses. 

Now,  imfortunately,  there  are  occa- 
sionally rotten  apples  in  the  barrel  and 
we  have  to  pass  legislation  to  protect  the 
unwary  consumer  against  those  persons 
who  would  take  advantage  of  a  loophole 
in  the  law.  Most  persons  who  lease  equip- 
ment on  a  short-  or  long-term  basis  dis- 
close the  finance  charges,  the  interest 
charges,  and  the  consumer  knows  exactly 
what  his  costs  are  going  to  be  in  the  end. 

Unfortimately,  there  are  those  who 
found  they  did  not  have  to  disclose  lease 
terms  imder  the  truth  in  lending  bill  and 
did  not  disclose. 

It  is  to  that  end  that  we  are  here  today 
trying  to  require  those  who  did  not  other- 
wise feel  the  responsibility  to  protect  the 
consumer,  or  allow  the  consmner  the 
benefit  of  shopping  aroimd,  by  trying  to 
find  the  best  arrangement  in  the  lease 
of  an  automobile  for  instance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman frmn  Virginia  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Of  course,  the  problem 
with  the  truth  in  lending  bill  was  that 
whether  one  had  a  true  lease  or  not, 
a  lessor  was  not  biu-dened  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  As 
I  view  this  legislation,  we  have  put  that 
question  to  rest  by  requiring  that  in  a 
lease  situation  we  have  to  make  certain 
disclosures,  and  in  lending  situations 
we  have  to  make  certain  other  sets  of 
disclosures.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
now  placed  the  lender  or  the  lessor  in  the 
position  In  which  he  is  going  to  have  to 
decide  whether  he  is  going  to  be  a  lender 
or  lessor,  and  It  Is  not  always  clear  imder 
the  law  which  he  is. 

Does  the  gentleman  not  think  that 
what  he  has  done  in  this  instance,  in 
those  marginal  cases,  placed  that  person 
who  was  a  lender  or  lessor  in  a  position 
where  he  is  going  to  have  to  comply 
not  only  with  the  truth  in  lending  law, 
as  far  as  financial  charges  and  rates  of 
interest,  but  also  the  leasing  law,  with 
baUoon  payments  and  all  those  other 
things? 

Are  we  not  tremendously  burdening 
the  fitumcial  activities  of  this  country 
without  receiving  a  full  showing  that 
there  is  a  real  need  for  this  legislation? 
Tliat  is  what  concerns  me.  It  is  such  a 
burden  to  place  on  bushiess  without  a 
very  convincing  showing  that  this  Is  a 
major  problem.  Hut  Is  what  disturbs  me 
at  the  moment,  having  lived  throu^ 
truth  inlendhig. 

Mr.  WTUE.  I  think  I  may  not  have 


responded  precisely  to  the  gentleman's 
question  a  littie  earlier  when  he  asked 
what  percentage  of  commercial  leases 
are  involved  in  this  bill.  Did  he  use  t^e 
term  "commercial  leases"? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  My  question  was,  if  I 
may  rephrase  it,  what  percentage  of  the 
leasing  is  required  to  be  disclosed?  This 
problem  is  mostly  commercie^I  and  not 
cwisiuner. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Most  leasing  is  commer- 
cial, and  we  do  not  deal  with  commercial 
leases  in  this  bUl.  We  did  not  find  any 
abuses  in  the  commercial  leasing  field 
where  the  lessee  on  the  other  side  usually 
was  a  sophisticated  businessman  who 
leased  large  fieets  of  automotiiles  or 
heavy  equipment  on  a  short-term  basis. 

This  bill  only  concerns  itself  with  the 
consumer  side  of  leasing  where  a  person 
involved  leases  an  automobile  or  refrig- 
erator, usually  on  a  short-term  basis 
with  an  option  to  buy  at  the  end  of  the 
lease.  So,  the  percentage  of  the  total 
leasing  business  in  the  United  States  is 
not  a  relevant  issue. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  is  exactly  my 
point.  We. are  burdening  the  entire  leas- 
ing industry  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  a 
modest  few.  I  am  disappoined  that  the 
gentleman  cannot  tell  me  how  many 
people  are  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  this 
legislation.  If  the  record  does  not  show 
it,  then  I  would  suggest  that  there  has 
not  been  suflScient  preparation  by  the 
subcommittee  and  committee  when  this 
bill  was  brought  before  them.  I  would  be 
ssmapathetic  with  the  bmdened  lessees, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  as  many  of  them 
exist  as  the  gentleman  has  led  us  to  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  do  not  tWnk  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  rdevant  at  Uiis 
point.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  consimier 
protection  bill,  and  the  fact  is  that  we 
do  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  leasing  business, 
which,  as  I  say.  I  did  not  answer  pre- 
cisely a  little  earlier,  but  rather  that  we 
are  concerning  ourselves  with  the  con- 
sumer leasing  business,  and  it  only  in- 
volves individuals  on  an  individual  basis 
for  consiuner  purposes. 

I  think  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  this 
Congress,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
try  to  protect  the  ctoisumer.  which  is 
what  we  did  in  the  truth  In  lending  bilL 
I  have  not  found  any  great  amount  of 
objection  to  the  truth  in  lending  MU  as 
we  passed  it  and  amended  it  since  1968. 
Hie  only  objection  has  come  in  this  area 
of  leasing  where  certain  persons  who  are 
in  the  leasing  business,  who  avoided  cost 
dlBClosiures  to  consumers  because  such 
disclosures  were  not  required  for  leases. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  close  this  loop- 
hole that  lessors  have  abused  by  apply- 
ing truth-in-lendlng  laws  to  consumer 
leasing. 

It  Is  in  that  area  we  are  attempting 
to  aid  the  consumer,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
area  at  the  large  corporation  which 
leases  commercial  equipment  on  a  con- 
Unidng  basis  for  business  purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
ttonan  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vhvlnla  (Mr.  BuTLn). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  M^.  Chairman,  I  wiU  not 
beat  this  dead  horse  any  further.  I  woidd 


just  like  to  state  for  the  record  that  I 
think  this  legislation  represoits  a  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  which  has  not  been 
found  to  exist.  For  that  particular  rea- 
son, I  wolld  not  burden  the  statutes  of 
this  coimtry  and  the  lessors  and  lessees 
of  this  coimtry  with  further  paperwork; 
and  I  will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kimdnxss). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
would  Just  rise  again  with  a  note  of  cau- 
tion for  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
consider:  That  in  the  bill  before  us  we 
have  another  attempt  to  enter  an  area 
of  the  law  which  is  properly  within  the 
jiuisdiction  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  be  a  habit 
that  here  in  these  hallowed  halls,  where 
the  Constitution  provides  that  there  are 
certain  powers  enimierated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  remainder  of 
those  powers  under  the  10th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  are  retained  by  the 
States  and  by  the  people,  we  constantly 
step  over  that  line. 

Stire,  there  are  court  decisions  that 
justify  It.  But  let  me  ask:  What  Is  the 
protection  of  the  consimier  Involved  in 
this  bill,  when  it  Ls  "the  consumer"  who 
has  the  custody  of  the  leased  article  in 
question? 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  protecting  some- 
one from  not  obtaining  or  not  having 
possession  of  the  article  of  personal 
property  in  question,  and  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  having  paid  in  advance  for  some- 
thing which  is  not  readily  available  for 
use.  The  individual,  the  "consumer",  as 
the  term  is  being  used  in  the  debate  here 
to  describe  the  person  involved,  has  the 
control  of  the  property  and  indeed  has 
control  of  the  money. 

The  one  good  thing  I  can  see  about  the 
bill  is  that  it  win  tend  to  make  less 
available  that  ready  sort  of  credit  which 
has  caused  many  an  American  family  to 
go  beyond  their  limitations  in  standing 
In  other  words,  if  one  happens  to  be  a 
person  who  would  like  to  have  a  ready 
availability  of  this  type  of  credit  for  leas- 
tag  personal  property,  one  is  going  to  find 
it  less  available.  In  the  short  run,  that 
does  not  mean  very  much  because  that 
sort  of  money  Is  not  all  that  readily 
available  ta  our  economy  now  anyway. 
But  if  we  reach  a  normal  sort  of  economy 
withta  a  few  years,  this  form  of  financ- 
ing is  Just  likely  to  be  that  much  less 
available,  and  perhaps  that  is  all  to  the 
good. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  mhiutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  set  at  ease 
the  mind  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Virghila  (Mr.  Bittler),  if  i 
can,  we  found  during  our  hearings 
that  most  persons,  for  example,  ta  the 
23  States  where  these  lease  arrange- 
ments are  already  permitted,  did  exactly 
what  is  required  ta  this  bill,  that  they 
had  no  problem  with  the  so-caUed  addi- 
tional paperwork  to  which  the  gentle- 
man referred.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
persons  and  corporations  tavolved  ta  the 
leasing  bustaess  of  automobUes  and  hard 
goods  would  be  complytag  with  Vhia  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  if  there 
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IB  ttothlng  to  be  learned  from  this,  but 
vntetamfttdbr  most  of  the  abuses  were 
loond.ln  the  area  of  the  use<l*car  dealer 
iBiia  waa  attempting  to  lease  his  auto- 
moWIe  and  f oand  a  way  to  do  that  aad 
jpeihedUnothave  to  disclose  the  flnacce 
charves  or  the  interest  charges  until 
the  end  of  the  lease.  On  many  occasions, 
tbe  lessee  paid  the  monthly  payments 
and  at  the  end  of  the  time  found  he  could 
not  afford  the  large  balloon  payments. 
We  found  that  the  problem  did  not 
cxM  ona  wMospread  basis,  and  we  found 
ttaat  tt  eadfited  primarily  in  the  State  of 
Oonneettcut.  and  we  felt  that  the  prob- 
lem, having  existed  in  the  State  of 
OomMCtteut.  might  spread  to  the  other 
23  States.  So  we  thought  it  was  time  that 
we  close  that  loophole  which  the  used- 
car  dealers  had  taken  advantage  of. 

niat  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  and 
that  la  why  we  are  here  today.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  bilL  I  do  not  think  it  will  re- 
Quire  a  great  deal  of  paperwork.  I  can 
undentand  the  gentleman's  concern  in 
that  regard  because  I  have  fought 
against  excessive  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  and  I  know  that  many 
small  businessmen  are  burdened  by  spe- 
cial rules  and  regiilations.  However,  I  do 
not  think  that  will  be  the  case  in  this 
bilL 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia (lir.  FatniTaoT). 

Mr.  FAUNTBOY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  which  you  have  before  you  is  a  prod- 
uct thai  results  from  the  failure  of  too 
many  merchants  to  deal  honestly  with 
the  oonsimilng  public.  The  recent  trends 
toward  the  leasing  of  automobiles  and 
otber  kinds  of  motdiandlse  by  increasing 
numbers  of  *"»*'«^«^*nT  who  have  not  re- 
ceived the  kinds  of  adequate  Information 
which  we  have  found  4hat  can  be  pro- 
vided in  such  legislation  such  as  the 
Ttutb  In  Lending  Act  compels  your  com- 
mittee to  act  to  assure  that  tbe  entice- 
nwDts  and  the  ccmtracts  are  neither  mis- 
leading not  tmlnformative. 

Oaring  our  investigation,  the  commit- 
tee tcnod  that  many  of  the  advertise- 
ments failed  to  state  that  the  lessee  would 
be  zespoDslble  for  the  full  depreciated 
value  of  the  automobile  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  term  less  a  deduction  for  what  he 
paid,  nils  meant  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
lOjM  term,  a  lessee  would  be  required  to 
either  renew  tbe  lease  thereby  depriving 
blmself  oS  the  primary  reason  for  en- 
tering into  the  lease,  wliLch  Is  to  assure 
(meedf  of  a  new  car  on  a  periodic  >umtg 
at  a  reasonable  cost  or  pay  with  cash 
money  the  difference.  The  latter  destroys 
the  financial  Incentive  for  a  le^se  be- 
cause it  is  the  same  as  a  balloon  pay- 
ment. Indeed,  if  one  were  to  c(msider  a 
lease  an  extension  of  credit,  the  large 
end-of -lease-payment  is  the  same  as  a 
balloon  payment. 

It  Is  for  this  reason,  to  correct  these 
abuses,  that  your  committee  has  re- 
ported a  blU  which  limits  the  residual 
peyments  tp  three  times  an  amount  de« 
temdned  by  dividing  the  total  of  eched- 
ulbd  pa^rmente  hit  tbe  number  of  months 
oftbej|^ase.QOKtract, 
,^  apgire.  Mad  mwe  Americans  ^t^  tiito 
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leasing  arrangements  for  additional 
kinds  of  goods  and  services,  it  becwies 
increashigly  imperative  that  they  be  able 
to  contract  with  the  confidence  that  they 
have  learned  to  expect  in  financial  trans- 
actions. We  must  not  assume  that  every 
American  has  easy  access  to  a  lawyer  <w 
to  an  accountant.  We  must  not  assume 
that  every  American  will  have  the  ex- 
pertise to  know  what  questions  to  ask  or 
to  ascertain  which  offering  to  him  is  the 
best  when  they  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
different  terms  and  manners. 

One  of  the  things  that  sets  an  open 
market  economy  apart  from  others  is  the 
nature  of  the  competition.  Competition  is 
available,  theoretically,  only  when  the 
goods  are  identical  and  the  information 
perfect.  We  cannot — and  we  should  not 
necessarily  make  the  goods  identical — but 
we  can  make  the  information  more  nearly 
(MHislstent  and  thus  give  the  buyer  better 
information  to  use  in  shopping.  If  we  are 
to  preserve  our  market  places  and  our 
economic  system,  we  must  assure  that 
competition  is  able  to  &)itfish  without 
undue  hindrances  of  false  advertising  or 
false  and  misleading  information. 

While  not  everyone  who  receives  this 
data  will  use  It  in  comparison  shopping, 
it  is  fair  to  contemplate  that  the  data 
will  tend  to  assure  that  the  quoted  price 
la  the  best  that  this  dealer  can  normally 
provide  since  he  will  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  shopping  has  already  been 
done  or  may  be  done.  Thus,  this  legisla- 
tion will  tend  to  have  an  impact  upon 
consumer  prices  and  upon  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  Information  provided  whether 
or  not  it  is  used. 

As  the  representative  of  an  urban  con- 
stituency whose  residents  are  constantly 
beseiged  with  advertisements  that  urge 
them  to  spend  more  to  improve  their 
lives— some  o#   the  offerings   being  <rf 

questionable    improvements    in    life ^I 

know  the  feelings  of  pressures  that  leased 
goods  and  services  bring.  I  want  to  lessen 
that  pressure  with  the  help  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  controversy 
which  surrounds  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  this  legislation  wm  prohibit  banks 
from  engaging  in  closed  end  leases  for 
under  this  legislation  all  leases  may  be 
read  as  closed  end.  Since  the  questions  of 
personal  property  leasing  continues  to  be 
litigated  In  the  courts,  however.  It  Is  best 
that  the  Issue  not  be  resolved  in  this  leg- 
islation. It  can  be  resolved  In  the  courts 
and  if,  after  appropriate  hearings,  we 
fhJd  that  the  court  decisions  do  not  com- 
port with  the  economic  facts  as  we  imder- 
stand  them,  we  can  amend  the  law.  That 
issue  ts  too  Important  for  us  to  resolve 
here  since  this  bUl  is  only  intended  to 
provide  each  consiuning  American  with 
information  and  does  not  speak  at  all  to 
whether  banks  should  finance  these  con- 
sumaUes. 

1  urge  support  for  this  legislation  and 

for  the  fine  work  which  the  subcommittee 

has  dpneto  getting  this  bin  to  the  floor 

Mr.  WTIJE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bave 

further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN..  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read.    • 

The  Clerk  read  as  f<rflow«; 


B«  it  enacted  hy  the  Stnate  and  Housi  o/ 
Representatives  o/  the  Vnited  Statia  o/ 
America  in  C&ngrbsa  asstmhUd,      y-  '  -  ■  i-r 

DJXXABATION  OF  PUBPOSI^  ''•;<*. 

Skction  1..  The  Ooogrees  finds  that  then 
has  been  a  recent  trend  toward  leasing  auto- 
mobiles and  other  durable  goods  for  oon- 
stuner  use  as  an  alternative  to  installment 
credit  sales  and  that  these  leases  have  be«n 
offered  without  adequate  cost  diaclo8ui«s  it 
to  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assure  a  mean- 
ingful disclosure  of  the  terma^  of  leaaea  of 
personal  property  primarily  lor  personal 
family,  or  household  purposes  so  a«  to  enable 
the  lessee  to  compare  mora  readUy  the  «r- 
lous  lease  terms  avaUable  to  him,  limit  bai- 
loon  payments  in  consumer  leasing,  enable 
comparison  of  lease  terms  with  credit  teroM 
where  appn^jrtate,  and  to  assure  meanUigfnl 
and  accurate  disclosures  of  lease  terms  in  ad- 
vertlaements. 

DiscLosuRi:  or  lkasb  terms 


Sec.  2.  The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (16  DJB  C 
1601-66)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  chapter  as  followa: 

"Chapter  5 — CoNSuioa  Lcisis 
"5  180.  Short  title 

"This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  'Truth 
in  Leasing  Act'. 

'■§  181.  Definitions 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 
"(a)  The  term  'oonstuner  lease'  meana  • 
contract  In  the  form  of  a  lease  or  haiii»<j>m 
for  the  use  of  personal  property  (other  than 
farm  equipment)  by  a  natural  person  for  a 
period  of  time  exceeding  four  months,  and 
for  a  specified  rent  not  exceeding  »28,000,  pfl- 
marUy  for  personal,  family,  or  houaehoM 
purposes,  whether  or  not  the  leasee  has  the 
option  to  pvurchase  or  otherwise  beoome  tbe 
owner  of  the  property  at  the  expiration  U 
the  lease,  except  that  any  leaae  Included  in 
the  deflnlUon  of  'credit  sale'  in  section  103 
(g)  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  shaU  not  be 
subject  to  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  tenn  'lessee'  means  a  natural 
person  who  leases  or  is  offered  a  consomer 
leaae. 

"(c)  The  term  lessor'  means  a  person  lAo 
13  regularly  engaged  In  leasing,  offering  to 
lease,  or  arranging  to  lease  under  a  consumer 
lease. 

"(d)  The  term  'personal  property'  mean* 
any  prcq^rty  which  Is  not  real  property  un- 
der the  Uws  of  the  State  where  situated  at 
the  time  offered  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  lease. 

"(e)  The  terms  'security'  and  'security  In- 
terest' means  any  interest  In  property  whidi 
secures  payment  or  performance  of  an  oblt- 
gatlon. 

"§  182.  Consumer  lease discIOBures       . .  • 

"With  respect  to  a  consumer  lease,  the  Ibb- 
sor  shall  give  the  lessee  prior  to  tbe  consum- 
mation of  the  lease  a  dated  written  state- 
ment on  which  the  lessor  and  lessee  are  iden- 
Ufled  setting  out  In  a  clear  and  conaplcutnu 
manner  the  following  infonnatlon.  aa 
appUcable: 

"  (a)  a  brief  description  or  Identification  of 
the  leased  goods.  Including  the  year  of  manu- 
facture, the  manufacturer  of  the  goods,  and 
the  registration  number  and  model  number 
ot  the  goods; 

"(b)  the  amount  of  any  payment  by  the 

lessee  required  at  the  inception  of  the  lease; 

"(c)   the  amount  paid  or  payable  by  the 

lessee  for  official  fees,  registration,  certificate 

of  title,  or  llcenae  fees  or'tazsB; 

"(d)  tbe  amount  of  other  charges  payable 
by  the  leasee  not  Ineloded  la  tbe  periodic 
payment,  a  deseriptton  of  the  ^largea  and 
Utat  the  lessee  ahaU  be  liable  tor  the  dlffmnr 
«al.  If  any.  between  tbe  >«tt/»tp.it^/t  j^ 
™'>*f  e"»h  valiit  of  the  leased  goods  sad 
tbMT  qppntlaed  actual  vahw  at  «Ite  tanqhia- 
tten  of  ttie  lease.  If  the  lessee  bas  such  liaMl- 
1^: 
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"(e)  a  statement  Identifying  and  deacrtb- 
iog  aU  wairantiee  and  guaranties  by  the 
0i«nufaoturer  or  the  lessor  with  respect  to 
the  leased  goods  (and  if  none  apply,  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect)  and  the  party  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  or  servicing  the  leased 
goods  together  with  a  description  of  the 
responsibility;  > 

"(f)  a  brief  description  of  insurance  pro- 
vided or  paid  for  by  the  lessor  and/or  re- 
quired of  the  lessee,  including  the  types  and 
(mounts  of  the  coverages  and  costs; 

"(g)  a  description  of  any  security  Inter- 
est held  or  to  be  retained  by  the  lessor  In 
connection  with  the  lease  and  a  clear  Iden- 
tification of  the  property  to  which  the  se- 
curity interest  relates; 

"(h)  the  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  period  of  payments  under  the  lease  and 
the  total  amount  of  such  periodic  payments; 

"(1)  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  lessee  or  lessor  may  terminate  the 
lease  prior  to  the  end  of  the  term  and  the 
amoimt  or  method  of  determining  any  penal- 
ty or  other  charge  for  delinquency,  defavQt, 
or  early  termination; 

"(J)  a  statement  of  the  llabiUtles  the  lease 
imposes  upon  the  lessee  at  the  end  of  the 
term  and  whether  or  not  the  lessee  has  the 
option  to  purchase  the  leased  goods  and  at 
what  price  and  time; 

"(l£)  the  default,  delinquency,  or  similar 
charges  payable  m  the  event  of  late  pay- 
ments, whether  they  are  periodic  rent  pay- 
ments, or  a  final  balance  payment; 

"(1)  the  fair  market  cash  value  of  the 
leased  goods  at  the  Inception  of  the  leaae, 
the  aggregate  cost  of  the  lease,  and  tbe  dif- 
ferential between  them;  and 
Itie  dlscloaure  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  made  before  the  lease  is  signed,  and  shaU 
be  made  by  dlscloeing  this  information  In 
the  lease  contract,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be 
provided  to  the  lessee  when  executed. 

"1 183.  Limitations  of  liabUlty 

"(a)  Except  In  event  of  substantial  dam- 
age or  defaidt,  no  liability  of  the  le«we  un- 
der the  terms  of  a  consumer  lease  for  any 
payment  upon  expiration  or  termination  of  a 
lease  may  exceed  three  times  an  amount  de- 
termined by  dividing  the  total  of  scheduled 
payments  by  the  number  of  months  in  the 
term  of  the  lease.  A  consumer  lease  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
to  be  the  functional  equivalent  of  an  ez-i 
tension  of  credit  or  a  loan  on  personal  se- 
curity if  tbe  lessee's  liability  at  the  oonolu- 
slon  of  the  lease  does  not  exceed  three  times 
the  average  monthly  lease  payment. 

"(b)  If  a  lease  has  a  residual  value  pro- 
vision at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  tbe 
lessee  may  obtain  at  bis  expense,  a  profes- 
tional  appraisal  of  tbe  leased  goods  by  an 
individual  third  party  agreed  to  by  both 
parties.  Such  appraisal  shall  be  final  and 
binding  on  the  parties. 
"S 184.  Oonsumer  lease  advertising 

"(a)  No  advertisement  to  aid,  promote, 
or  assist  directly  or  Indirectly  any  consumer 
lease  shall  state  the  amount  of  any  pay- 
ment, the  nimiber  of  required  payments,  or 
that  any  or  no  downpayment  or  other  pay- 
ment Is  required  at  inception  of  the  lease 
unless  the  advertisement  also  states  clearly, 
conspicuously,  and  in  equal  size  print,  and 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Board  each  of  the  following  items  of  Infor- 
mation which  Is  applicable : 
"(1)  the  transaction  advertised  Is  a  leaejp; 

"(2)  the  amount  of  any  payment  required 
at  inception  of  the  lease,  If  any; 

"(3)  tbe  number,  amounts,  due  dates  or 
periods  of  scheduled  payments,  and  the  total 
of  payments  under  the  lease; 

"(4)  ttkat  the  lessee  shaU  be  liable  for  the 
differential,  if  any,  between  ttie  anttotpated 
fair  market  cash  value  of  the  leased  goods 
and  their  ifipnUsed  actual  value  at  the  termi- 


nation of  tbe  lease,  if  the  lessee  has  such 
lUblUty. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  no  liability  under  this 
section  on  tbe  part  of  any  owner  or  persoti- 
nel,  as  such,  of  any  medium  in  which  an  ad- 
vertisement appears  or  through  which  it  Is 
disseminated. 
"I  186.  CivU  llabUlty 

"(a)  Except  as  otberwUe  provided  by  this 
section,  any  lessor  who  falls  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  imder  this  chapter 
with  respect  to  any  person  shall  be  liable 
to  such  person  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  failure; 

"(2)  (A)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  ac- 
tion five  times  tbe  amount  attributable  to  a 
monthly  i>ayment  under  the  lease  except  that 
liability  under  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
be  leas  than  $100  nor  greater  than  ^1,000;  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  ot  a  class  action,  such 
amount  as  the  coiut  may  aUow,  except  that 
as  to  each  member  of  the  class  no  minimum 
recovery  shall  be  appUcable,  and  the  totiU 
recovery  in  such  action  shall  not  be  more 
than  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  1  per  centiun 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  lessor;  and 

"(3)  m  the  case  ot  a  successful  action  to 
enforce  ttie  foregoing  llabUlty,  the  costs  ot 
the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  award  in  any 
class  action,  the  court  shaU  consider,  among 
other  relevant  .factors,  the  amoimt  of  any 
actual  damages  siutalned,  the  frequency  and 
persistence  of  failxue  c^  compliance  by  tbe 
lessor,  tbe  resources  of  tbe  lessor,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  adversely  affected,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  less<H''B  failure  of  com- 
pliance was  Intentional. 

"(b)  A  lessor  shaU  not  be  liable  under  this 
section  if  within  fifteen  days  after  discoveiy 
of  an  error,  and  prior  to  the  Instiution  of  an 
action  under  this  section  or  the  receipt  of 
written  notice  of  the  error,  the  lessor  noti- 
fies the  person  concerned  of  the  error  and 
makes  whatever  adjustments  m  the  appro- 
priate account  are  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  person  will  not  t>e  required  to  pay  any 
amount  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  should 
correctly  have  been  disclosed. 

"(c)  A  lessor  may  not  be  held  liable  in  any 
action  brought  under  this  section  for  a 
violation  of  this  chapter  If  the  lessor  shows 
by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that  the 
violation  was  not  intentional  and  resulted 
from  a  bona  fide  error  notwithstanding  the 
maintenance  of  procedures  reasonably 
adopted  to  avoid  any  such  error  and  such 
error  has  been  rectified. 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided In  this  ch{4>ter,  any  civil  action  for  a 
violation  of  this  chapter  which  may  l>e 
brought  against  the  original  lessor  In  any 
lease  transaction  may  be  maintained  against 
any  subsequent  assignee  of  the  original  lessor 
where  the  violation  from  which  the  aUeged 
llabUlty  arose  is  apparent  on  tbe  face  of 
the  Instnunent  assigned  unless  the  assign- 
ment is  Involuntary. 

"(e)  A  person  may  not  take  any  action 
to  offset  any  amount  for  which  a  lessor  is 
potentially  liable  to  such  person  under  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  against  any  amount  owing 
to  such  lessor  by  such  person,  unless  the 
amount  of  the  lessor's  liability  to  such  per- 
son hka  been  determined  by  judgment  of  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  an  action 
to  which  such  person  was  a  party. 

"(f)  No  provision  of  this  section  imposing 
any  llabUlty  shaU  i4>ply  to  any  act  done 
or  (Knitted  in  good  faith  in  conformity  with 
anjy  rule,  regulation,  or  Interpretation  there- 
of by  the  Board,  notwlthstanillng  that  after 
such  act  or  omission  has  occxirred,  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  Interpretation  is  amended,  re- 
scinded, or  determined  by  Judicial  or  other 
authority  to  be  Invalid  for  any  reason. 


"(g»  The  mult^le  faUure  to  dlsoloee  any 
information  required  under'  this  chapter  to 
be  disclosed  in  connection  with  a  slne^e  lease 
transaction  shall  entitle  tbe  pereon  to  a 
single  recovery  under  this  section,  but  con- 
tinued faUxue  to  disclose  after  a  recovery 
has  been  granted  shall  give  rise  to  rights 
to  additional  recoveries. 

"(h)  Any  action  under  this  section  may 
be  brought  In  any  United  States  district 
court  or  In  any  other  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  Such  actions  alleging  a  failure 
to  disclose  or  otherwise  con^>ly  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter  shall  be  brought 
within  one  year  of  the  termination  of  tbe 
lease  agreement.". 

CONFOaMING    AMXMDIIKNTS 

Sec.  3.  Secticm  123  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (16  ITJS.C.  1633)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(a)"  immediately  before  "The"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Board  shaU  by  regulation  exempt 
any  State  from  the  provisions  of  chapter  6 
of  this  title  (except  section  186(1),  If  it  de- 
termines that  under  the  law  of  that  State, 
requirements  and  restrictions  are  substab- 
tiaUy  simUar  to  those  Imposed  under  chap- 
ter 6  and  that  there  Is  adequate  provision 
for  enforcement." 

EFFECTnTE    DATE 

S£C.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one 
year  after  tbe  date  of  Its  enactment. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chclnnan,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  as  read,  considered  en 
bloc,  and  printed  in  the  Reooko. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentiewoman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  are  as 
follows:- 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  2,  line 
18,  after  tbe  quotation  marks  and  before 
"For"  Insert  "(a)". 

On  page  2.  line  19,  strike  out  "(a)"  and 
insert  "(1)". 

On  page  3.  line  6,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  "(2)". 

On  page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  "(8)". 

On  page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  ^'(d)"  and 
insert  "(4)". 

On  page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  "(8)". 

On  page  3,  immediately  after  line  16,  Insert 
the  following :  -  ■ 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shaU  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  oongreaalonat  fUul- 
Ing  or  determination  as  to  the  permlaalblUty 
or  impermlaalblUty  of  tbe  making  of  a  con- 
sumer lease,  as  defined  herein,  by  a  national 
bank  or  bank  holding  company  or  bank  hold- 
ing company  subsidiary. 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  out  "payment" 
and  Insert  "payments". 

On  page  4,  line  22.  strike  out  "and/**. 


9iN6 


•Ob  yace  5.  at  tbe  end  of  line  21,  strike 
<*»■•••.  Une  n.  strike  out  ttie  period 
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<*■  P<*»  *t  ImmedtetelT  after  line  as  In- 
wut  tk»  uatewtng: 

(nHl)  In  tbe  case  of  a  special  order  Item 
wlMMe  price  may  be  subject  to  ebai^e  by  i«a- 
■~»  tt  ■nnafactarlag  deeMsns,  the  dlsclo- 
vMateawnt  *all  be  ttie  beat  and/or  last 
»*"■>»»  Prtee  cairylng  with  It  a 
'  and  eooipleooas  notattoa  that  It  is  or 
be  Mibjaet  to  change  but  only  to  the 
"nt  of  ^liange  whiefa  conespoudi  with 
^^  '•"••  to  *he  manufactuiet's  price.  Of- 
J^l  fees,  registration,  oertlfleate  of  title  or 
"••°««  '•••  or  taxes  whoae  rates  are  com- 
puted on  tbe  base  amount  of  tbe  special 
orwr  item  ahaU  also  be  clearly  and  oon- 
■pieooasly  noted  and  unless  so  noted  shall 
not  Change  from  tbe  best  and/or  last  avall- 
*W«  Maonnt  which  shaH  be  shown  In  the 
leapt  oontract. 

(a  Any  Information  subject  to  change 
«¥jw^>eot  to  subsection  (l)  of  this  sub- 
•acBon  Aall  be  Incorporated  into  the  lease 
MBtaact  at  tbe  time  of  deUTeiy  of  the  leased 


this  altemaUve  form  of  financing  to  con- 
sumers. Neither  would  It  promote  eom- 
petitioa  or  the  intercBt  of  ccmsumers  to 
«Umiii«te  an  entire  class  of  competttor 
commacial  buiks.  from  access  to  this 
Important  segment  of  the  consumer 
credit  market. 

Acowdlngly.  in  order  that  it  should 

.  *  "?*ll  **'**'■  *^**  Congress  does  not 
Intend  through  this  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate banks  from  the  leasing  field.  I  en- 
dorse the  foUowing  language,  which  is 
oaauined  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
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answered  "present"  2.  not  voting  51.  «, 

[Boil  Ko.  048) 


The  making  of  a  consumer  lease,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  shaU  not  be  deemed 
to  be  an  impermissible  activity  for  a  national 
«»nk  or  a  bank  holding  company  subsidiary, 
where  the  making  of  such  a  lease  is  other- 
wise permissible  under  applicable  laws  and 
regulauons.  solely  because  the  leasee's  lia- 
bility at  the  conclusion  of  the  lease  Is  limited 
ta  accordance  with   the  provisions  of  this 


(8)  ^rhere  a  special  order  item  whose  reg- 
mtnuaa  number  or  model  number  are  not 
«JJJJ»'»>f*»  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
^***^  agreement,  it  shaU  be  clearly  and  con- 
"'  *•"*••*  upon  the  oontract  and  sub- 

«h^  «-.  '-?'2?2?!!?***  '"*®  **»•  oontmct  at 
ttMtlma  d  dUtvsry  of  the  ISMed  goods. 
,^1^  6.  lino  4,  strike  out  "substantial 
'1>bygleal  damage  be- 


« .       -  -    *»  '"<<nn<nc  tn  Uoe  9,  stelke  out 

JL^Sra^'  "™*  •"  "*«'  '«>Uow8  down 
through  "lease  payment."  in  Une  18 

Oap^  6.  Una  t7.  atdke  out  "individual" 
and  liiMrt  "indapendeat-. 
**?.  PH»  7.  at  the  end  of  Une  8,  insert 


•186(1)  "and 


On  page  11,  Une  8,  strike  out 
Inaert  "18S(h)". 


Hie  committee  amendments  were 
agraed  to. 

Mr.  HOUSSELOT.  Ifr.  Chafaman.  I 
riae  to  opposition  to  HJl.  SSSS.  a  bill 
ywa^  rtoQld  provide  sufBdait  disclosure 
•••■ore  JwvievUon  to  the  consumer  but 
y*  •"»  retato  snfBclent  flexfi)lllty  to 
fMoiniBa  good  fattti  compUanoe  wf til  the 
law^lfce  porpose  should  be  to  ftdly  dfa- 

mUS^^J^IS'  **'  ■  proposed  transaction 
wtthoat  Uniting  ttie  freedom  <rf  flie  txm- 

S?"i?„°^*  ■"*'**  contracts  as  he  be- 
lieves will  be  beneficial  to  him 
It  is  in  this  regard  that  I  must  express 

ttieproyigioo  to  this  UU  mudi  limits  the 
la«weTi  naUlity  upon  termination  of  a 
leaao  to  three  times  the  average  monthly 
PVment  My  concern  Is  that  this  nml- 
tetton  of  llaWlltjr  provision,  together 
wltti  recent  court  decisions  which  limit 
me  powo:  of  banks,  to  oflfer  lease  ar- 
rangements under  which  the  banks  look 

iSi^^.^^}  ***  **»•  »«i*»al  vahK  of 
MJPropMr^jor  Its  financial  return,  may 
gggg^y  <Wve  banks  from  the  leastog 

J^£i!tJ^\  ^°*^-  ^  "y  Judgment. 
|»*«BMntia  to  consumer  intereste.  be- 

^^Z.^S!^i^  ■*■''  *•  opportonity 
2  JSLS^!^^  payment-  to  the  end 
or  t&eeredtt  period  and  to  use  ttie  resid- 

ttiis  "balloon"  pai>aMnt.  A»  kog  m  Uie 

#taJ5?  !2!!i***5*  ^  *•  tTMisaolion 
rally   dlselosMl.   laglriattw  aotkm 
Should  not  foreeloM  the  avallabflity  of 


It  is  my  concern  that  m  passing  this 
weU-intended  bill  we  could  weU  be  cre- 
ating another  REBPA  type  quagmire  to 
which  subsequent  regulations  could 
hurt  consumers  rather  than  protect 
tnem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Aie  there  fuither 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not.  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
irises. 

,^A<«oid«»«ly.  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havtog  resumed  the  chair. 
,  :J^^'  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that   that  Committee 
<^y^-^  ^^'  consideration  the  bill 
(ii.K,8835)  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  to  protect  consumers  against  in- 
adequate and  mlsleadtog  leastog  infor- 
matlOT,  assure  meantogful  disclosure  of 
lease  terms,  and  limit  ultimate  liability 
to  connection  with  leastog  of  personal 
property  primarily  for  personal,  family 
or  household  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  816 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  Hoos^ 
?Ir«^i!i^**^  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Undei-  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 

fjoaendment?  U  not.  the  Chali-  will  put 

themengroe.  ^ 

^e  amendmoits  were  agreed  to 

T*e  SPEAKER.  TTie  question  is  on  the 

eiwnwsment  and  third  readtog  of  the 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engiossed 
SwttSe"  th""d  time,  and  was  read  the 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  tlie  bill. 
The   question   was    taken;    and    the 

^"toSrS*'^  "^*  "^^  «^^  «P- 
^  Mir.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
wnot  mesent  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  tpuxma  is  not  presoit 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  «*uuium 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
aent  Memben.  * 

,m''*^  T?^^'''*  ****"  ^  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  339,  nays  41, 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

AndMson, 

Calif. 
AnderaQu.ni. 
Andrews,  K.C 

Andrews, 
If.  Dak. 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Badllio 

Bafalifi 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baueus 

Beard,  B.I. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bedtfl 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevOl 

Bland 

Blaster 

Bingham 

BUncbard 

Blouln 

BOggB 

BMand 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodbead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhlU 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  ICass. 
Buillson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Oarr 
Carter 
Oasey 
Cbappell 
Ohlaholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonB. 
Clawaon.  Del 
Clay 
Cohen 
CoUins.ni. 
Ctmte 
Oonyers 
Ooiman 
ComeU 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  B.  w. 
DanleU.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Qana 
Dclaney 
Dsllums 
Dent 
Dsrrlck 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dine 
DingeU 
Dodd 

Downey,  k.y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Tenn 
duRmt 
Bariy 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

■awards,  Ala. 
■dwarSs,  Calif. 
BUberg 
Emery 
English 
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Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Bvans,  Colo. 

Evans,  md. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Paseeil 

Fenwick 

Flndley 

Fish 

nsher 

Plthlan 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 

FOimtaIn 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 
Oaydoe 
Oiaimo 
Oilman 
Ooldwater 
Oonaalez 
OoodUng 
Oradlson 
Orassley 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
HaU 

HamUton 
Hanimer- 
Bchmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoaki 
Henderson 
Hicks 
High  tower 
HlUis 
Hinabaw 
UoUand 
Holtzmaii 
Howard 
HO  we 
Hubbard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kasteumeier 
Kaaan 
Kemp 
Keys 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
IiaPalce 
Lagomarsiuo 
Latta 
licggett 
Levitas 
Uoyd.  CalU. 
Uoyd,  Tenn. 
U>ng.La. 
Long,  Md. 
MoOIory 
MoC3o8key 
McCormack 
McFaU 
McHugh 
MCKay 
MeKlnney 
Macdonald 
Madden 


Madigan 
Uagulre 
MUKm 
Mann 


Ustsnnaga 


Mslcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvtoisky 

Ml«!h« 

lOkva 

itaier,  Calif. 


Mineta 

Minlah 

MltcheU.Md 

Mitchell,  N.Y 

MoaUey 

MOffett 

MoUotaan 

Montgouery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

cailf. 
Bioorhead,  P« 
Morgan 
■Ibrtier 

Moss 

Mottl 

Muiphy,  ni. 

Mxirtfaa 

Myers,  Pa. 

NatdMr 

Neal 

Kletaols 

NU 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

CBarax 

OTVem 

Ottlnger 
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PataBan,Tex. 

Patterson, 
Calif. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plfea 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritrtiard 

Qule 

Railsback 

BandaU 

Rangel 

Bees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

BUcbmond 

Blegle 

Blnaldo 

Blsen  hoover 

IBoblnson 

Bodino 

Boe 

Bogeis 

Booney 

Bose 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowski 

Soosh 

Boybal 

Buppe 

Busso 

Ryan 

StOermain 

Santlnl 

Saitianes 

Sebaaefoeii 

Schroeder 

Sehutee 

Sebellus 

■stteiUng 


smith,  Iowa 

Talcott 

Whltten 

smith,  Nebr. 

Taylor,  w.c. 

WUson,  Bob 

Snyder 

Teague 

Wllaen,  C.  H. 

a^tOtoMVi 

llMMBpaon 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Sffuas* 

Thone 

Winn 

StagKers 

Thornton 

Wtriff 

Stanton, 

Trader 

Wright 

j.WUliam 

Tsongas 

Wydler 

Stanton. 

Dllman 

Wylie 

James  V. 

Van  Deerlin 

Yates 

Staik 

VanderJagt 

Yatron 

Stesd 

Tender  Teen 

Young,  Alaska 

SteJger.  Wis. 

Walsh 

Young,  Fla. 

Stqibens 

Wampler 

Young,  Oa. 

Stokes 

Waxman 

Toung,  Tex. 

Stuefcey 

Weaver 

ZablocU 

Studds 

White 

Zeferetti 

SuUivan 

Whit«hurst 
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Archer 

Miller,  Ohio 

Annstrong 

Harsh  a 

Myers,  Ind. 

AuCoin 

Hastings 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

Baoman 

Holt 

Poage 

Buriesan,Tex. 

Hughes 

Roberta 

Butler 

Ichord 

Rousselot 

Byron 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rimnela 

Coehran 

Kindness 

SatterlUld 

Ooilla«.TeK. 

Shoster 

Oonable 

Lott 

Crane 

McColllster 

Taylor,  Mo. 

RyBt 

McDonald 

Traan 

MoEwen 

Waggonner 

Gibbons 

Mathis 

AM8WEBED  "PRESENT"— 2 

Lehman 

QulUen 

KOT  VOTING— 81 

Abzug 

Oreen 

Patten.  M.J. 

Aanunaio 

HflMrt 

Bagula 

Breauz 

Horton 

iVBH^t^ 

BdnUay 

Jaraan 

Saiasim 

Blown.  Ohio 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scheuer 

Buchanan 

Kany 

Slak 

Burke,  Fla. 

Ketchum 

Solarz 

cederberg 

Uiat 

Steelman 

develand 

utton 

stelgar.  Ariz. 

Ooidan 

lAiJan 

stiattas 

Mdlade 

Symlngta* 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Manoli 

udau 

Saoh 

Meyner 

Tanlk 

Pary 

ICHiOrd 

Tlgorlte 

md,  Mich. 

Mink 

WhalaB 

niser 

Murphy,  N.T. 

vnggias 

Olnn 

Nedzl 

Wlrth 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Brinkley. 

Ms.  Ahmg  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Breaux  wltb  Mr.  Jarman. 

Bfir.  HWiart  wttlt  ICr.  Sarasln. 

Mr.  aiak  wttH  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  Biown  of  C»iiou 

Mr.  Qreea  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  BoncaUo  with  Mr.  R^ula. 

Mr.  Fatten  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  VIgortto 

with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Wlrth  wttit  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Miirphy 

of  New  York  with  Mr.  Jones 

«{ 

Mr.  Nedal  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Utton. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  Cedertwrg. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Fraaer  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  CMna  wltt  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  StrattaB  with  Ui.  Kacb. 

Mr.  Udaa  wttti  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  MawoH  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  MllfoMI  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Bfr.  ROSENTHAL  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  LEHMAN  cha^iged  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to -present." 

So  the  IdU  was  passed. 

Tbe  result  of  tbe  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motloa  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taUe. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  all  Monbers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  ttieir  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bin  H.R. 
8835  just  (Missed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewcnnan  from 
Mar>'land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  failed 
to  vote  when  the  bill  just  passed  was 
called  for  a  vote,  the  Truth  in  Leadng 
Act  <HJt.  8835).  Had  I  been  present,  I 
vitnild  have  voted  "aye." 

I  ask  that  my  statement  appear  in  the 
Recobo  just  f(41o«ing  the  rollcall  vote. 


NATIONAL  PRCMDHTCnVITY  AND 
QUALITY  OP  WORKING  LIFE  ACT 
OP  1W5 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  818  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  818 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  <S.  2196) 
to  establish  a  National  Center  for  Produc- 
tivity and  Quality  of  Working  Life;  to  pro- 
vide for  a  review  of  tbe  acttvittos  of  all 
Federal  agencies  including  implementation 
of  all  Federal  laws,  regulations,  anU  policies 
which  Impede  the  productive  performance 
aad  ettslBBey  q€  the  American  economy;  to 
encourage  joint  labor,  industry,  and  Oovern- 
mant  efforts  to  improve  natkmal  productivity 
wmA  the  dhaznotar  of  working  condltaons;  to 
estaUiah  »  Vaderal  poUcy  with  req>ect  to 
continued  productivity  growth  and  in^troved 
iitlUzation  of  human  resources  in  the  United 
States;  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  conflned  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled 
by  t^e  chairman  and  ranking  nOnorlty  mem- 
fear  at  tha  Commtttee  on  Banking,  Ouzrenoy 
and  Housing,  the  bUl  tfiaU  be  read  for  amand- 
mant  under  the  flvc-mlnutc  rule  by  titles 
Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  oonslderatkm  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Oommlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  tbe  House  with  su^  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  pravlous  oues- 
tlon  shall  be  conaldeted  as  ordered  on  tbe 
bill  tmd  amendments  thereto  to  fln&l  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  exeept  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Lono)  is  recognised  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Trfwiialana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yidd  1  minute  to  tfae  gentleman  tmm. 
Oooneetieut  (Mr.  Mowrwat) . 

(By  unanimous  eonient  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Lows  of  Louisiana)  Mr.  Mopftr 
was  allowed  to  speak  oat  of  order.) 
BSAaiiroa    om    mm,    lesis    titn    w.a.    esss 

"vyr^auMMMT   nv   thk    soHsiuirz"    Laais- 

LATIOK 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mk-.  ai>takmc,  on  No- 
vember e  and  7,  ttM  Sabeommittce  on 


Government  Information  and  Individual 
Rights  will  begin  hearings  on  "Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine"  legislatioa,  in- 
cluding H.R.  10315  and  H.R.  »8«8. 

This  legislation  would,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, require  that  all  meetings  of 
multimember  Federal  agencies  be  open 
to  the  public  and  would  require  that  any 
closing  of  a  portion  of  a  meeting  be  by  a 
recorded  vote  of  a  majoi-ity  of  the  com- 
missioners. The  result  of  the  vote  and  tbe 
reason  for  the  closing  would  be  available 
to  the  public. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  2247 
of  the  Rayburn  BuUding  and  will  com- 
mence at  10  ajn.  on  November  8  and  at 
9  a.m.  on  November  7.  Persons  wishing 
to  testify  or  submit  written  statements 
for  the  record  should  communicate  with 
Eric  Hirsctihom,  counsel  to  the  sub- 
committee, in  room  B-349C  of  the  Ray- 
burn  Building. 

Because  of  the  death  ot  the  mother  of 
Ms.  Abzug,  our  chairwoman,  both  of  the 
hearings  previously  announced  for  this 
week  win  be  postponed.  Today's  hearing 
was  to  have  been  on  the  subject  of  FBI 
recordkeeping  systems  and  the  hearing 
scheduled  for  Thursday.  Octobo'  30,  was 
to  have  been  on  recordkeeiring  activities 
of  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service,  with  particular  emphasis  on  rec- 
ords of  Presidential  commissions  such  as 
the  Warren  Commission.  These  two 
hearings  should  be  rescheduled  shortly, 
and  announcement  of  the  new  dates, 
times  and  places  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the 
minority  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dit  C^wtson). 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resoluton  818 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  S.  2195.  a  bill  which 
establishes  a  national  itdlicy  to  encourage 
productivity  growth  in  an  sectors  of  the 
economy.  This  bill  creates  an  Indepwxd- 
ent  National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Wozlikig  Life  whiefa  wiU  focus, 
coordinate,  and  promote  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  rate  of  national  productivity 
growth. 

One  of  the  Nati<x)'s  most  important 
and  least  understood  economic  problems 
during  the  last  decade  has  been  a  declin- 
ing rate  of  productivity  growth.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  Center  as  provided  for 
in  S.  2195  should  help  us  to  Improve  that 
productivity  growth  rate  and  this  should 
in  turn  help  us  to  get  a  better  handle  on 
some  of  our  econoraie  problems  facing 
the  country. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  total  9-year 
authorisation  oi  $16.35  millioQ:  $8.25  for 
1976,  plus  the  3-month  transition  period ; 
$5  mfflltm  for  1977;  and  $5'miinon  for 
1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Res<dtition  818  in  order  that  we 
may  discusB  and  debate  8.  91M. 

Mr.  speaker,  I  yleU  to  the  geBUeman 
from  Oallfomfa  (Mr.  Dr.  ClaWbov). 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWBCMV.  Mr.  S^eiAer,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  e^jcaker.  House  Resolution  818 
pta¥ldm  tot  1  hour  of  equally  divided 
cenferal  debate  rai  B.  2196,  the  National 
FroduettTttr  and  Quality  of  Working 
Life  Act  of  1975.  Hie  blH  shaO  be  read, 
for  germane  amendmtets  imder  the  5- 
mlnute  nde,  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tiona.  There  are  no  waivers  of  points  of 
order. 

TJcpuipoee  of  8,  2195  is  to  create  an 
fatdepgadent  NUtbnial  Center  for  Produc- 
tivity and  QaaUty  of  WorUng  Life,  re- 
placing the  National  Commission  on 
Frodnctlvlty  and  Work  Quality,  and  to 
establish  a  national  policy  to  encourage 
m^o^tivity  in  aU  sectors  of  the 
eoonony. 

Tbe  new  Center  will  develop  an  over- 
all national  productivity  policy  and  co- 
ordinate VBderal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  cazry  out  poUcies  as  set  forth  for 
the  Govetnmait. 

ItM  cost  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$101^,009  over  the  next  3  years.  Stnee 
the  funds  of  the  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity and  W(H-k  Quality,  $2,000,000.  will 
bo  IncQiporated  Into  the  National  Cea- 
ter*!  budget,  additional  Federal  expendi- 
tures win  not  be  tnore  than  $10,250,000 
over  the  nests  years. 

ICr.  teeakeir,  r  have  no  objection  lo 
the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

My.  lANO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  ttie  previous  question  on  the 
resf^utlatL 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
1**  resolatlon  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taUe.  _, 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  move 
thatthe  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  bilKS.  2189)  toestab- 
Ush  a  National  Center  for  Productivity 
and  QuaUty  of  Working  Life;  to  provide 
for  a  review  of  the  activities  of  all  Fed- 
eral agipcles  including  ioudementatlon 
ofttie  Vtedttal  laws,  regulations,  and  poli- 
cies which  Impede  the  productive  per- 
lonnance  and  effldency  of  the  American 
economy;  to  encourage  Joint  labor.  In- 
dwwr.  and  GovemmeBt  efforts  to  bn- 
proro   natfonal   productivity    and    the 
chMacter   e(   wocltlng   conditions:    to 
ftaWlih  a  Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
contlnaed  productivity  growth  and  Im- 
proved utfllsatlon  oC  human  resources  in 
tho  inuted  States:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^ 

Tha  SPKAIdER.  Hie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (iDr.  AgBOiT). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nf  TBS  coMsorm  or  th«  whou: 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itaeU 
Into  tho  OoBimlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tho  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 

^^  Clark  wad  the  title  of  the  Senate 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ingof  t^  Ml  was  dlspenasd  i5S 
JJ*;jP»An|UA|I.  UMcr  the  rule,  the 
Mttig^  tern  Olilo  <Mr.  AaawY)  wm 
P0.ipW^lM4  for  39  ailntttes.  and  the 
gWiWW  worn  C9nneetieut  (Mr.  Mc- 
Mnnnr>  will  be  recogjUzed  for  30  mln 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashuy^  . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  leg- 
islation is  the  outgrowth  of  efforts  which 
began  with   the  consideration  of  two 
House  bills.  H.R.  6078  was  introduced  by 
Congressman  McKinney  and  myself  by 
request  of  the  administration.  H.R.  8836 
was       introduced       by       Congressmen 
Blanchahd,    Hubbard,    LaPalcs.    Rxes, 
Congresswoman  Spellman,  Congi-essmen 
Evans  of  Indiana.  Reuss,  McKinney,  J. 
WnxiAM  Staktow,   Schttlze,   Gradison. 
Kelly,  and  I  following  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee   on  Economic   Stabillza- 
Uon.  S.  2195,  passed  by  the  Senate,  was 
considered  in  lieu  of  Hit.  8836  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing  unani- 
mously ordered  the  bill  reported  by  voice 
vote. 

Our  subcommittee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  productivity 
and  ways  by  which  the  Nation's  ef- 
forts can  be  improved.  We  found  strong 
bipartisan  support  for  this  legislation,  as 
well  as  broful  labor,  managonent,  and 
Government  support.  It  has  the  support 
of  the  administration. 

At  our  subcommittee's  hearings,  a 
joint  statement  was  presented  by  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  business,  and  Gov- 
ernment in  favor  of  the  proposed  Center. 
This  was  a  phenomenon  I  had  not  wit- 
nessed in  ahnost  two  decades  of  service 
with  the  Banking  Committee.  These  rep- 
resentatives felt  the  Center  would  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  of  the  American 
economy. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 


the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  rom  OaBfomla. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
appreciate  my  colleagiie  yielding  to  me. 
Just  so  that  we  can  keep  the  record 
straight,  several  of  us  raised  questions 
although  I  was  not  present  when  final 
passage  did  occur,  about  the  necessity  to 
make  this  in  effect,  a  separate  agency 
and  additionally  increasing  the  funding 
to  $5  minion.  On  the  basis  of  the  previous 
record  we  were  not  convinced  that  this 
Commission  had  produced  that  much  In 
the  way  of  statistics  and  productive  woit 
to  show  ways  of  improvements  which 
could  be  made  in  productivity 

Therefore.  I  want  to  be  surt  it  is  un- 
derstood  that  many  <rf  us,  several  of  us 
have  real  doubts  about  making  this  a 
separate  agency.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  explain  why. 

Second,  increasing  the  cost  to  $2y2 
million 

Ito.  ASHLEY.  The  genUeman  from 
California  knows,  of  course,  that  I  was 
not  trying  to  misrepresent  the  record. 
The  fact  is,  there  were  not  any  dissent- 
ing votes  either  at  the  time  of  adoption 
by  the  subcommittee  or  the  full  com- 
mittee. Let  the  record  show  in  unvar- 
ntahed  form  that  the  gentleman  from 
Callforola  was  present  at  all  times,  as 
LT^  **"'^*°«  **»  <W«»ratlon  before 
the  fuU  oemmittee,  and  asked  any  one  of 
a  number  of  penetrating  questions  with 
reject  to  the  necessity,  the  desirability 
and  the  cost  of  the  legislation  before  us 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  Just  want  to  make 
sure  the  record  is  clear. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  do  not  see  how  the 


gentleman  from  Ohio  could  make  the 
record  any  more  clear  than  he  has. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  tfort  directed  at 
Improving  productivity  must  incorporate 
the  efforts  of  management,  labor,  State 
and  local  govemmente,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  as  well  as  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  Improvements 
cannot  be  n-iandated— they  must  be 
brousiit  about  over  a  period  of  years 
with  the  efToris  and  co<^>eration  of  all 
segments  of  the  economy.  Productivity 
by  its  ver>-  naiui-e  is  long  term— hence 
the  bill's  3-year  authorization. 

The  Federal  Government  can  provide 
the  leadership  lor  such  a  concerted  effort 
This  bill  provides  a  focal  point  for  a  na- 
tional effort  to  improve  America's  rate  of 
productivity  gi-owth  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
dependent Federal  agency  whose  role 
will  be  to  coordinate  and  to  stimulate 
activities  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy  to 
achieve  this  purpose. 

The  focal  point  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's productivity  effort  will  be  the 
National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life,  replacing  the 
present  National  C<Mnmlsslon  on  Pro- 
ductivity and  Work  Quality,  absorbing 
its  functions  and  its  staff. 

It  is  aiHiropriate  that  our  Nation's  new 
productivity  effort  be  a  center  father 
than  a  commission.  A  center  properly 
connotes  an  ongoing  commitment  by  a 
country  to  improve  Ite  productivity  and 
it  flte  the  terminology  commonly  used  by 
other  nations.  A  center  Implies  that  all 
groups  will  have  equal  access  to  Ito  pro- 
grams and  its  capabilities,  and  that  it 
will  be  a  central  point  for  information. 
A  commission  generally  Indicates  a  short 
term  study  group  or  perhaps  a  regula- 
tory function,  neither  of  which  are  ap- 
plicable. 

The  legislation  before  you  today  au- 
thorizes a  3-year  life  for  ttie  Produc- 
tivity Center,  thereby  ovraxomlng  the 
year-to-year  exlstoice  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  interruptions  and  funding  prob- 
lems of  the  Commission.  A  3-year  author- 
ization is  essential  for  It  represente  a 
sense  of  commitment  lay  the  Federal 
Government  and  pennlte  the  Center  to 
establish  a  credibility  In  assisteig  smd 
motivating  representatives  of  labor  and 
management  to  participate  to  its  activi-  • 
ties. 

The  legislation  authorizes  $5,000,000 
per  year  for  a  3-year  period.  Last  year's 
legislation  for  the  Commission  had  a  $2  - 
500,000  authorization.  Several  doaen  new 
tasks  and  responsibilities  are  being  add- 
ed to  the  new  Coiter,  thus  Increasing 
its   importance   and  Justifying  higher 
funding.  Most  of  the  Center's  work,  as 
was  true  with  the  CommiHion.  Is  done 
through  others  as  a  catalytic  agent  by 
contract,  consultants,  and  by  volunteers, 
thus  keeping  the  fulltlme  poeltkms  to  a 
mmimum  and  avoiding  a  larB«  bureau- 
cratic operation.  For  exanvOe,  20  such 
positions  were  authorised  last  year  but 
only  14  were  filled.  FuOttanaposlttons  for 
the  Center  will  increase  but  only  propor- 
tionately. The  Center  will  pontlnue  to 
remain  a  relatively  small  agency,  stimu- 
lating and  coordinating  the  efforts  of 
others. 

The  legislation  has  many  new  and 
worthwhile  features.  One  Is  the  provi- 
sion for  the  first  time  in  our  Government 
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of  a  sinete  agency  to  coordinate  the  a&* 
livltles  of  ottier  TMsral  agencies  to  stim- 
ulate efforto  In  the  public  and  private 
ggtban  to  Unpiovo  productivity. 

Tlie  Center  wHl  also  be  re^^nsible  lor 
lipwliiplnff  an  overall  national  produc- 
tMty  policy  in  consultation  with  the  ap- 
pfopclate  committees  of  Congress  and 
fMenl  umaiclM.  and  for  conducting  an 
edoeatlonal  procramso  essential  to  pub- 
He  mderstandlBC. 

The  Center  wlU  also  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress in  the  area  of  productivity  Im- 
provement. The  Center  will  have  no  reg- 
uIat(M7  poirer— tt  will,  however,  work 
with  ntwrrr""'****'-*'  agencies  In  identify- 
ing regidatftons  tiiat  adversely  affect  pro- 
ductivity and  win  recommend  changes. 

The  bill  provides  the  Center  will  be  an 
Independent  estahlldunent  in  the  execu- 
tive braacb,  thereby  dealing  on  a  more 
equal  basis  with  other  Federal  ageadaB. 
The  Board  of  IMrectors  of  the  Center 
will  conslBt  at  27  persons,  as  conti:«8ted 
to  the  25-member  presmt  Commission. 
Members  of  the  Board  will  be  representa- 
tives of  labor,  bustoees.  State  and  local 
governments,  InstltuUtxis  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  so  f  wth.  A  seven-member  Ex- 
ecutive CommitteiB  is  provided  to  accom- 
modate more  frequent  meetings. 

The  bill  alsoiirovldes  for  an  evaluatioD 
of  the  Oentor's  effectiveness  by  the  O^i- 
eral  Accounting  Office  after  30  to  36 
months  of  op^ation. 

The  tff  tlmfirr  the  subcommittee  re- 
ctived  pototed  to  the  highly  competitive. 
Interdependent  world  in  which  we  now 
live.  Ws  must  maintain  our  competitive- 
ness Intematienally  if  we  are  to  pretaot 
the  Jobs  of  the  American  workers.  We 
must  alio  glwB  attention  to  the  design 
and  Improvement  of  the  workplace  envi- 
ronment. TUs  hm  provides  for  both  of 
these  important  conoems. 

Mr.  MCBIRKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  mj^aelf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  bill  survived  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  stotmy  weaQier  the  last 
time  it  went  through  this  house,  and  the 
criticism  generally  leveled  at  fhs  agency 
was  that  we  cotOd  not  see  what  they  bad 
done.  It  seemed  to  me,  when  the  commit- 
tee examined  Oils  losue  this  year,  that  we 
should  get  soma  very  clear  ideas  as  to 
what  they  did,  w^t  they  were  doing,  why 
it  should  be  continued,  and  that  we 
should  make  sure  we  were  not  Just  iiass- 
ing  another  boondogide. 

Without  question,  the  administration, 
the  business  ocMnmunlty,  mtmiclpal  offi- 
cers, and  unlcm  officials  were  all  greatly 
in  favor  of  this  bill  when  they  testified. 
One  of  the  reasons  they  were  in  favor  of 
it  is  that  the  United  States  at  this  pres- 
ent moment  ts  falling  further  bAInd  in 
productivity  ^n  any  other  nation  in  the 
Western  circle. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  that  it  is  simply 
inflation  that  is  causing  this  falloff  In 
productivi^.  but  the  f  act  rematais  that 
we  have  one  of  tiie  lowest  rates  of  infla- 
tion, and  we  have  far  less  governmental 
authority  and  interfo^nce  in  such  mat- 
ters than  do  such  nations  as  Rigland; 
yet  our  productivity  is  falling  behind 
theirs. 

Then  we  have  to  ask  ourselveB  tiie 
question :  Why  did  we  diange  tills  agency. 
why  did  we  give  it  a  bigger  budtet,  and 
why  did  we  change  Ite  name? 


It  Is  very  simple.  We  decided  that  by 
making  it  a  center  and  changing  ite 
anitiotizatian.  we  coidd  No.  1.  give  it 
permanence,  and  No.  2,  make  some  effec- 
toaluaeof  it. 

It  has  a  very  large  board,  £H;>proved 
by  the  Senate,  made  up  of  2T  peoifle,  but 
I  think  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that 
these  people  are  augmented  by  an  exec- 
utive committee  who  will  make  the  de- 
cisions and  make  the  inquiries. 

llien  we  would  come  to  the  question: 
Why  so  many?  Simply  because  we  de- 
cided it  was  necessary  to  have  repre- 
s^itatives  of  aU.  areas  of  the  economy,  so 
that  they  could  bring  forth  the  problems 
of  many  different  segmente  of  the  econ- 
omy and  de<dd(i  how  they  could  possibly 
be  solved  with  help  from  such  a  center. 
Then  we  can  ask  ourselves  what  are 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  been 
solved  by  this  piroductivlty  council?  What 
have  they  done?  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
sMne  of  the  positive  ones. 

First  of  aU,  a  study  of  the  productivity 
council  reveals  that  when  it  was  In  ex- 
istence as  a  council,  even  with  ite  short 
life,  its  indeterminate  life,  and  a  rather 
nervous  existence,  it  has  saved  this  Na- 
tion i)er  major  railroad  about  $105  mil- 
lion in  the  areas  of  empty  frdtatat  cars, 
freight  car  usage,  frel^t  car  c^cMng, 
and  the  whole  business  of  handling  our 
freight  cars  more  efficiently. 

I  think  that  if  this  $105  mllllan  for 
each  of  our  major  transcontinental  raU- 
roads  alone  is  placed  against  a  $9  million 
budget  for  1  year,  this  is  a  bargain. 
The  Prodvetivlty  Council  also  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  major  change  in  shto- 
ping  the  food  from  tiie  West  to  the 
East,  which  has  been  estimated  to  save 
not  01^  the  eonsamers  in  this  tteae  of 
problems  within  our  supermarimto  and 
the  price  of  food,  but  also  to  mvie  the 
farmers  from  dtaastrous  losses  they  have 
had  because  of  toefflclait.  afling  rail- 
roads and  a  lack  of  ooncem  of  knowl- 
edgeable transportation  of  food. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  cms  of  the 
things  that  fascinates  me  most  about 
this  vtopoaed  lesUlatlon  tiiat  Is  coming 
toafore  us  is  that  it  mandates  thie  new 
Center  to  continue  with  some  of  the 
studies  that  were  done  by  the  Coimcil  on 
the  cost  of  Government. 

Without  question.  If  we  aro  to  lodk  at 
the  cost  of  our  local  community  services 
across  ibe  country,  they  are  probaUy  the 
most  inefllolent.  less  productive  of  all 
ot  our  agendcs  and  spenders  of  moneys 
within  this  country. 

Why  does  it  cost,  for  instance.  $40  a 
ton  to  move  garbage  in  one  dty  aai  $14 
a  ton  to  move  it  to  another  dty  ? 

•nie  Coimdl  has  engaged  to  ui  on- 
going project  to  working  with  the  Cen- 
ter. Tt^  Cmter  Is  working  very  hard 
with  municipal  govemmente  to  come  to 
gripe  witti  some  of  the  greatest  proUems 
that  we  could  possibly  solve. 

HOW  does  one  mwnagr*  a  city  which 
does  not  need  to  earn  a  profit  or  increase 
productivity  of  humane  services?  What 
kind  of  Incentives  can  we  give  t^e  civil 
seiTant  who  Is  guaranteed  his  job  un- 
less convicted  ot  malfeasance  to  office, 
or,  m  turn,  to  get  htan  to  do  his  job  with 
productivity  to  mind? 

How  can  we  possibly  carry  forth  from 
(me  deeted  adminlsteation  to  another 
a  basic  form  of  government  which  will 


bring  about  productivity  to  city  services? 
How  to  a  day  and  age  when  wch  city  is 
pinched  for  money,  can  we  continuo  serv- 
ices at  a  level  that  is  necessary  for 
decent  human  life  by  tocreasing  pro- 
ductivity rather  than  Increasing  taxes? 
How  can  we  put  a  level  and  a  stabiliz- 
ing Influoice  on  Civil  Service  employees 
at  the  local  levd.  which  are  the  fastest 
growing  group  of  emidoyees  withto  the 
United  States  of  America,  even  faster 
than  those  of  the  much  touted  and 
criticized  Federal  system? 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  thing  toter- 
este  me  to  the  setup  of  the  Center,  which 
I  tiilnk  is  worthwhile  going  toto. 

This  Center  vrlll  be  mandated  by  the 
legislative  language.  The  ciHBmente  made 
by  the  committee  and  brought  forth  to 
examine  the  regulations  that  pour  out 
by  the  thousands  from  our  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  report  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  administration  what  these  regula- 
tions are,  and  to  fact,  are  they  counter- 
productive, to  that  they  will  cost  America 
productivity,  and  dBciency  to  manage- 
ment. The  very  debate  we  heard  during 
the  last  bill  that  was  discussed,  about 
what  extra  paperwork  this  win  add  is 
something  that  concerns  all  of  us.  We 
will  add  an  agency  that  can  overview  a 
Center  as  to  whether  this  regulation 
coming  out  of  one  of  our  bureaus  or  one 
of  our  commissions  or  one  of  our  Cabi- 
net ai^as  is,  to  effect,  counterproductive. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  serious 
effort  has  been  made  here  to  set  up  a 
3-  year  center  of  prodocttvlty.  to 
give  It  a'  mandate  to  go  into  both  the 
private  sector  on  request  and  only  on 
request,  and  to  go  toto  the  pubUc  sec- 
tor. I  might  point  out  that  the  many 
private  todustrles  that  have  come  toto 
ttils  Productivity  Council  to  the  past  have 
done  so  because  of  their  own  vohmtary 
need. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  when  we  have  an 
administration  backing  this  bill,  when 
we  have  the  Labor  Dejiartinent  badrtng 
this  bin.  when  we  have  labor  uoions 
backing  this  blU,  and  whm  we  have 
management  backing  this  bUl,  and  when 
we  can  see  that  it  has  saved  a  concrete 
amount  of  money  for  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  It  is  worth  passing. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  can  make  aU 
ktods  of  moimtatos  out  of  this  mole- 
hUl,  but  that  I  think  the  committee 
woriced  very  hard  to  make  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  a  boondoggle,  and  I  re- 
mtod  the  Members  that  It  was  passed  out 
of  committee  by  unanimous  vote  on  lx>th 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  caialrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Yes,  I  wUl  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentieman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman-  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend,  the  gentieman  from 
Connecticut,  yieldtog  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  substantial 
concerns  about  the  National  Produc- 
tivity and  QuaUty  of  WoiUng  Life  Act 
of  1975. 

There  is  no  need  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Prodnctivi^  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  productivity 
of  the  economy.  Congress  can  greatiy 
tocrease  the  productivity  of  the  econ- 
omy—without  creating  a  new  revenue- 
consummg  Federal  bureaucracy— sim- 
ply by  removtog  the  existing  tax  bias 
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ifSjMikt  avrtngs  and  investment.  If  it  Is 
wurrajriule  1o  Aw  imd  invest,  people 
.Kmi^jo.  and  tiuU;  wfll  automaticaBy 
take  can  of  itraduuUvily. 

On*  TVMon  ttie  raU  of  productivity 
gtwath  In  tbe  U&itM  States  is  «Mlnlng 
1«  tti^  iHflatJon  and  tax  and  d$precla- 
tion  tMUdes  have  substantially  reduced 
ooiperate  pioflts  avaOaUe  for  i&vest- 
ntualL  Tbib  Dnartment  of  Commerce 
ku  ocndiKled  m  reports  ttaat  allowable 
WPiffBfiatlMi  for  business  in  1974  fell 
short  of  Inflated  replaoenent  costs  by 
about  .139  umm.  Secretary  of  the 
TreasuiT.  wmam  Ettmon.  has  reported 
that  wbm  btwiniias  profits  are  adjusted 
tot  andardaiireclation  and  pha«tqm  in- 
.vanktfjc  Vtoata.  retained  eamhigs  fdl 
flramiao  baUoD  in  IMS  to  $8  bfUion  in 
mi  t^  a  Oftatlve  1X0  bOUon  hi  1074. 
fii  other  vdnli.  XJB.  cpiQpante  actually 
paid  out  more  iiiaa  ther  earned,  t&us 
redndM  Oialr  capltA  base. 

Atjomtt  tepoTtant  reason  iihe  rate 
OK  pnntnetlvlty  growth  In  the  United 
States  Is  decrintng  is  Congress  failure 
to  b«la«M  tbo  budget.  When  the  Treas- 
viy^f  to  seU  bonds  to  finance  over- 
npeimng  by  the  Congress,  resources  are 
poUad  out  of  invcBtmenCin  order  to 
current    Qovenmient    expendi- 
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tares. 

TIMlm.  we  have  a  comUnatian  of  prof- 
its  faBMt  itB  a  pencent  of  GWP,  and 
OovqiiBient  defjcits  exowCOxsg  out  pri- 
vate hv^Bstment. 

Vo  WJtrttllsyi  a  National  Center  for 
PzodttctMr  l«^  ttus.  both  to  sidtabep 
«Dd#iIeii|^«sent  the  real  Issue.  If  bust- 
ikesrkjprdmable^  profit  wlU  take  care  of 

I  rtftafc  to  associating  productivity 
with  i  VKi^tal  aftency  aa4  to  putting 
both^WreatojifiM  belongs  to  profi^- 
abimar.^t1itfe  is  no  neecf  for  the  Stateto 
toy^< dq^Jcate  wiuit  pn^t  achieves. 
*■  **~  AUt.lxirewcraey  have 
'  joatitfes  aq4  belli»ig  to 

— . -,^^_  TO  bring  bureancracy 

in  flhfoagH  the  door  of  pn^'s  rnlm  can 
oi^4rtvli  j>nDt  out  tbe  wlndm^. 
-^^ act eould  wen  provide  a  basis  for 
IWcfvl  ledireetlon  of  reaoiwces  away 
Mux  Um  areas  la  which  consumes  show 
tta«y  want  them  fay  thi^  spezMUng  in  the 
ipaifttet  SectioD  101  of  &e  act  states  that 
Dm  Oongraas  finds  that  Oiere  are  na- 
ttonal  9eeda  to  identify  and  encourage 
amroprlate  apiflicatlon  of  capital  and 
technology  in  sectors  of  American  eco- 
noaalc  acttvtty  in  order  to  Imiffove  pro- 
ductivity, to  devekH>  new  t<irfiiTi<ij/ig^a 
aad  to  gaiher  and  iifafhrninnto  hifonna- 
tten  about  meMiods  to  improve  tech- 
nology. 

These  functions  are  all  currently  pro- 
vided by  the  market  Tha  eoptopriate 
amUqatloaof  eatmi  and  technology  is 
determfaied  fay  pnOUbOtty  In.  the  mar- 
k«t  place.  Thegr  cannot  be  determined  by 
*  ^f***"*^  Productivity  Ceoter. . 

Tectanolqcioal  improvements  are  cre- 
ative responses  to  p-ha.ng^Tiy  costs  and 
patterns  la  the  economy.  The 
nd  adoptiOB  of  a  '  new 
_  the  responses  of  ixivate 
iudlvlduils  to  market  signals  whiclh  «f- 
fOOt  thcfr  te-^me  and  wcaltti.  The  por- 
POMl  dr  ladrMfiliit  productivity  is  norto 
iiiCT**ee  the  gross  physical  output  of 


goods.  bM  to  Increase  the  value  at  pro- 
ductlcm  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the 
consimiers.  Only  producers  who  az«  tied 
to  the  consumers  through  the  market, 
and  whose  income  and  wealth  depends 
on  Qieb-  ju^men^  can  know  what  teoh- 
ntdodes  and  what  applications  of  capital 
are  appropriate. 

To  ^ve  these  functions  to  a  National 
Center  fw  Productivity  can  only  result 
in  overriding  the  decisions  of  consum- 
ers and  investors,  aiul  transferring  these 
decisions  out  of  the  only  arena  in  which 
they  can  be  ratl<Hially  made— the  mar- 
ket—into an  arena  In  which  they  can 
not  be  rationally  made — ^the  bureauc- 
racy. 

Bureaucracy  cannot  make  these  de- 
cidons  because  bureaiicracy  does  not 
exist  in  the  network  ot  market  informa- 
tion ^ilch  signals  the  appropriate  capi- 
tal and  technologlcfli  appllcatl<H)8. 

Bureaucracy  cannot  make  these  de- 
cisions because  biu-eaucracy  does  not  risk 
its  Income  and  wealth  in  the  decisions. 
Bureaucracy  cannot  make  these  de- 
cisions because  such  decisions  are  cre- 
ative dedslons  and  bureaucracy  stifles 
creativity.  v 

The  purpose  of  the  State  is  to  get  done 
what  prt^tcanpot.  I  see  no  reason  to  es- 
tablish a  new  executive  agency  out  of  a 
temporary  commission,  increasing  its 
budget  and  niuiber  of  employees  in  the 
prooees.  when  there  is  a  much  more  di- 
rect and  much  more  appropriate  way  of 
dealing  with  the  productivity  problem. 
The  gentlenum  fmn  Copnecticut  has 
assured  us  that  this  program  wUl  not 
be  another  boondoggle. 

Paragraphs  (10)  and  (11)  of  sectj^m 
101  sugaset,  first,  that  this  Center  wHl 
hdp  identity  and  encourage  i^HVOiHlate 
application  of  £i4>ltal  in  order  to  im- 
prove productivity  and.  second,  that 
tliere  is  a  national  need  to  do  this. 

Can  the  gentleman  assuie  us  bureau- 
cratic interests  will  not  govern  the  ai>- 
pUcation  of  capital  to  certain  sectors  of 
the  eoonomy? 

Mr.-  MoKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wcMiM  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  this  was  a  very  dear 
question  that  was  asked  when  the  bill 
was  being  written,  and  the  answer  is  that 
this  Center  has  no  power  at  all.  It  cannot 
do  anything,  but  advise  and  comment. 
Cbe  ot  the  questions  the  gentleman 
has  addressed  himself  to  in  legislation  he 
has  spooaated  is  the  use  of  our  capital 
going  Into  those  productive  areas  that 
are  essential,  and  that  the  role  of  the 
Center  stntAy  will  be  to  emphaelBe  the 
tsiMS  of  things  that  we  In  America  need 
and  where  we  need  to  put  our  capital  in- 
vestment in  for  new  equipment  if  we 
are  ever  to  achieve  the  type  of  pndtictiv- 
Ity  quality  that  our  frlmds  in  Eurmie  are 
achieving  even  thougfiihey  hafve  a  high- 
er Inflation  rate  than  we  have. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Predilctkm  for  the  sake  of 
prodttdfon  Is  hot  what^^  are  looking  for. 
Yet,  this  act  is  very  much  suggesting  that 
more  productivity  is  aut<Httatically  a 
goaL 

■  t  have  cdways  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  dlsciidihe  of  the  market 
system — through  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  and  the"  profit  incentive  sys- 
tem-HEillocated  Capital  most  eCTectivety, 


accurately;  and  in  accordance  with  i^iat 
the  ccmsumers  had  decided  was  in  thsir 
interest.  ^^ 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Actually  I  think  ihe 
gentleman  from  New  Yoric  Is  quite  itaht 
in  his  basic  assnmpthm.  at  least  Z  weuia 
hope  he  was  right.  If  the  gentleiQan 
would  tell  me  when  we  last  had  a  ftce 
economy  in  this  country.  Birt  thece  k 
anotho-  point  that  we  And  and  that  b 
the  fact  that  on  a  voluptaty  basis- In  the 
American  steel  industry  when  teoed  wittx 
almost  economic  collapee  from  foreign 
competitlcm,  which  was  avoided,  came 
about  on  the  basis  of  an  Idea  that  came 
from  the  United  SteelworkerB  whose 
president,  hicidentally.  Is  presently  serv- 
ing on  this  board,  Mr.  Abel— and  the 
steel  Indusfar  and  the  unfam  got  to- 
gether, and  decided  that  It  was  not  sim- 
ply more  productivity  that  was  needsd, 
but  it  was  how  can  we  produce  some- 
thing that  is  needed  at  a  lesser  price,  and 
it  w<»lced. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  center  is  not 
going  to  state  that  more  productivity  of 
a  given  item,  evtti  if  it  is  not  salable,  is 
what  we  are  looking-for. 

I  would  suggest,  on  the  other  hmd 
that  from  the  hearings  that  we  have 
held,  that  what  it  should  be  saying  Is 
that  productivity  of  those  needs  of  1M 
marke^lace,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
marketplace,  and  this  has  to  be  done  at 
a  proper  price  and  It  cannot  be  done  it 
a  proper  price  without  the  cooperation  of 
labor,  management  and  investment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  iSy  potaits  are:  First,  tlie 
market  should  determine  what  shoioW 
be  a  profitaWe  policy;  and,  second,  that, 
preeumtaig  that  we  stffl  have  a  free 
economy,  the  consumers  are  still  able  to 
abstain  from  paying  certain  prices  for 
items  that  they  do  not  want  and  thtt 
perhaps  the  bureaucracy  does. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentlexi(um,lsJ|;  not  true 
that  perhaps  we  oiq^M  to  c^nge.  the 
name  of  the  center  or  the  coiha^flslai  to 
that  of  the  Nattohil  centdr  for  Piafit^- 
Uhty,  because  It  Is  only  the  prdfitkbfltty 
of  a  c(Mnpany  that  determhies  the  fact 
that  the  tonsimier  has  chosen  their 
product? 

I  still  feel  that  jprodticthtty  for  tbe 
sake  of  productivity  is  n^  w^t  we  ffe 
looking  fdr  and,  therefore,  we  ougiti  to 
have  a  National  CentCT  for  Pitifitatdlltjr, 
because  the  role  of  noOts  hi  the  market- 
place reflects  whether  or  not  the  con- 
sumer Lb  getting  what  he  is  looUpg  for. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  The  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  word  profit  in  the  United 
States  is  probably  the  greatest  misun- 
derstood word  in  the  woi^ 

Mr.  KEMP.  Are  this  bill  and  report 
not  adding  to  that  misunderstanding? 

Mr.  McBSNNEY,  No,  I  do  not  think  we 
are. 

I<et  me  give  the  Members  a  perfect  ex- 
ample, and  I  think  th^  raOcoed  car  ex- 
ample is  (me  of  this  best.  Here  Is  a  sys- 
tem that  we  have  aU  been  troubled  with 
out  in  Buffalo,  as  wc^  as  In  Fairfield 
County,  and  where  we  have  had  a  ma- 
jor problem  of  private  raiboad  cnhpia- 
niee  coming  to  the  genttettaa  from  N^ 
York  and  to  me  and  to  the  COngitss 
say&ig  that  we  need  a  gMat  railroad  t»r- 
buildlng  program  from  the  FedenQ  Gov- 
ernment. '  .    .    . 
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Yet  here  when  outside  brains  were 
pulled  together  and  sat  down  and  round- 
tabled  this  situation,  they  finaUy  found 
out  that  really  we  were  u^ng  our  freight 
cars  with  no  productivity  whatsoever, 
and  they  were  able  to  advise  that  we 
could,  and  we  did,  and  it  worked. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Since  the  Oovemment 
caused  the  lack  of  productivity  in  the 
railroads  in  the  first  place,  it  certainly 
bdiooves  the  Oovemment  to  help  remove 
the  impediments  to  productivity  In  the 
second  place. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
genUeman  that  if  he  read  a  great  book 
by  the  tuune  of  "The  Incredible  Bread 
Machine,"  he  would  find  out  that  the 
railroads  have  never  been  a  free-enter- 
prise operation  In  this  country  because  of 
our  original  interference. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Having  read  "The  In- 
credible Bread  Machine" — and  I  appre- 
ciate tlie  gentteman's  bringing  it  up — 
I  think  it  certainly  points  out  the  errors 
at  having  the  bureaucracy  make  the  de- 
cisions that  otherwise  would  be  made  in 
the  marketplace  by  consumers'  eltiier 
purchasing  or  not  purchasing  a  particu- 
lar product.  I  still  submit  that  produc- 
tivity for  the  sake  of  productivity  sim- 
ply is  going  to  run  a  very  high  risk  of 
producing  things  that  people  do  not 
want,  and  that  profitability  isa  better 
signal  in  this  country  and  in  aY«e  so- 
ciety that  the  consumer  is  gettifiir^hat 
he  or  she  wants,  rather  than  through  the 
decisions  by  tliose  who  are  political  or 
bureaucratic. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  shoiUd  say  to  the 
gentieman  that  I  do  not  know  if  I  have 
any  requests  for  time,  so  I  am  going  to 
reserve  some  time.  The  gentleman  should 
not  fear  that  this  is  a  bureaucracy:  it  is 
not.  It  has  no  power.  It  is  a  center  for 
Information.  The  private  sector  must 
come  to  It  voluntarily.  I  would  suggest 
to  ttie  gentieman,  knowing  his  views, 
(hat  it  is  worthwhile  voting  for  this  bill 
if  we  only  get  a  report  saying  that  the 
regulations  that  are  brought  out  by  the 
thousands  of  pages  from  these  people — 
who  are  not  elected,  who  are  not  voted 
for,  and  who  cannot  be  fired — are  bad, 
and  that  at  least  the  gentieman  and  I 
get  notification  that  they  are  harmful 
to  productivity,  that  they  are  harmful 
to  profitability,  and  that  they  are  harm- 
ful to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  further. 

Althouc^  I  voted  for  this  progrqmi 
aome  time  ago,  I  am  regretful  of  that, 
because  I  think  the  cost  of  the  program 
is — and  the  cost  to  our  economy  and  way 
of  life  may  be — escalating.  What  is  even 
of  more  concern  to  me  Is  what  the  Ctov- 
emment  Is  telling  the  American  people 
tfaroui^  the  program's  rhetoric  is  the 
way  to  increase  productivity  in  this 
eoimtry,  and  that  is  to  set  up  these  com- 
missions or  centers.  This  diverts  atten- 
tion from  the  real  fact  that  productivity 
is  a  concomitant  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  capital  Invested. 

What  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  tcHtng 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
they  ought  to  buUd  Into  their  tax  r^rm 
package  incentives  for  ineteastng  the 
amount  of  savlnga  In  our  society  and  la* 


creasing  the  amount  of  investment  capi- 
tal I  think  we  will  find  that  over  the  past 
200  years  private  enterprise  has  been  sus- 
tained by  removing  or  reducing  impedi- 
ments to  savings  and  investments.  This, 
in  turn,  has  done  more  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity than  all  the  Oovemment  com- 
missions, all  the  bureaucrats,  and  all  the 
politicians  put  together. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  gentiemaiL  I  will  say  if 
he  can  find  any  method,  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  anything, 

1  would  be  glad  to  know  what  it  is. 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah"  recognizes 
the  genUeman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  SCHT7I.ZE  ) . 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  2195  is  to  establish 
a  national  poUcy  for  productivity  growth 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
United  States.  This  policy  will  be  devel- 
oped in  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  and  with  the 
appropriate  departments  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Only  through  economic  growth  and 
continued  productivity  improvement  can 
we  generate  the  wherewithal  to  meet 
our  society's  goals.  Continued  produc- 
tivity improvements  are  also  critical  to 
maintain  our  competitive  position  in  the 
international  economy. 

Many  of  the  experiences  to  date  of  the 
present  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity have  suggested  several  ways  by 
which  the  new  center  can  build  upon 
that  framework  to  construct  a  positive 
national  program  for  the  future. 

First,  the  main  sources  of  productivity 
growth  in  our  own  economic  system  are 
the  actions  taken  by  individuals  smd 
enterprises  to  advance  their  economic 
status,  with  Government  making  certain 
social  and  public  contributions.  By 
adopting  timely  policies  to  sustain  or  ac- 
celerate our  historic  growth  rate  for  both 
output  and  productivity,  we  may  be  able 
to  encourage  steadier  expansion,  gen- 
erally lessoi  Infiation  and  sustain  real 
gains  for  our  citizens. 

Second,  significant  productivity  gains 
can  be  made  through  the  cooperation 
of  labor  and  management,  but  this  re- 
quires mutual  trust  and  recognition  of 
each  other's  concerns.  Such  Joint  efforts 
offer  a  nonadversary  problem-solving 
approach  to  improving  the  quality  of 
working  environment  and  productivity. 
We  need  to  know  more  about  vroys  of 
Increasing  Job  satisfaction  and  enhanc- 
ing naotiyation. 

Third,  successful  productivity  improve- 
ment programs  require  long  term  com- 
mltmoit  on  the  part  of  leaders  of 
business,  labor,  and  Govmunent  Often, 
changes  cumot  be  accomplished  without 
ctmslderable  plaimlng.  ana^^sls.  and 
trahdng.  S.  2195  provides  the  Center 
with  a  3-year  horizon  for  successful  im- 
provement undertakings. 

Fourth,  a  great  oaany  factors  affect 
long  term  productivity  growth.  Amost 
evei7  derelownent  sooner  or  latw  in- 


fluences ph>ducUvity.  Ifom  conmauter 
traffic  to  the  quality  of  education.  The 
new  Center  will  be  actively  involved  in 
many  more  aspects  of  productivity 
growth  than  was  the  Commission. 

PlnaUy,  hi  addresshig  the  problems  of 
productivity  improvement,  governmental 
effort  Is  limited  to  that  of  a  catalytic 
role,  a  very  limited  one.  The  Center  has 
no  regulatory  or  enforcement  powers.  It 
must  determine  specific  opportunities  for 
productivity  gains  smd  operate  through 
education,  information,  and  demonstra- 
tion. 

Though  the  past  year  has  been  a  dis- 
appointing one  for  the  American  econ- 
omy, business  recovery  will  no  doubt 
restore  much  of  the  productivity  loss. 
We  must  look  to  the  proposed  National 
Center  for  Productivity  to  assure  steady 
improvement  in  productivity  for  the  long 
term  as  well  as  in  the  related  aspect  of 
the  quality  of  work  environment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House,  I  hope  will  Join  the  other  body 
in  recognizing  a  grave  problem  facing 
our  coimtry — a  decline  in  overall  na- 
tional productivity — by  passing  S.  2195, 
the  National  Prodijptivlty  and  QuaUty  of 
Working  Life  Act  of  1975.  As  introduced 
in  tlie  other  body  by  my  friend  and  fel- 
low Georgian,  Senator  Sam  Nowk  of 
Georgia,  S.  2195  is  a  good  first  step  to 
addi'ess  the  current  9-year  decline  in 
the  rate  of  productivity  growth.  In  other 
words,  output  per  man  hour  has  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  costs  of  labor  and 
materials. 

One  of  our  major  tasks  must  be  to 
find  a  cure  which  requires  increased 
capital  investments,  improved  techno- 
logical resources  and  improved  working 
conditions.  S.  2195  is  designed  to  do  this 
tlirough  data  gathering,  problem  anal- 
ysis and  technical  assistance  to  govern- 
ment, business  and  labor  sectors.  This 
will  will  help  and  not  harass  the 
economy. 

Of  particular  importance  to  me  is  the 
role  of  the  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life  to  deal  with  the 
myriad  of  regulations  and  rules  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  which  increasingly 
bog  down  our  free  enterprise  system.  The 
Center  will  be  given  a  primary  responsi- 
biUty  of  reviewing  and  recommending 
necessary  changes  and  alternatives  to 
restrictive  decisions  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment S.  2195  provides  that  a  separate 
and  distinct  productivity  impact  state- 
ment be  included  by  each  Federal  agency 
on  each  proposed  regulation  or  program. 
Also,  each  agency  is  required  to  review 
its  own  laws,  regulations,  and  procedures 
to  insure  they  are  in  conformance  with 
the  stated  productivity  poUcy  as  de- 
veloped by  the  Center. 

An  increase  in  the  production  of  need- 
ed goods  and  services  and  imi»ovement 
of  working  life  will  result  in  a  higher 
standard  of  Uving  for  consumers.  This 
legislation  is  a  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

We  are  beset  in  this  Nation  with  an 
economy  that  is  suffering  both  from  re- 
cession-unemploymmt  imd  from  infla- 
tion-high and  skyrocketing  prices.  With 
aU  the  solutions  that  have  been  pco- 
Posed-^ranglng  from  price  and  wage 
controls  to  Federal  jnunp-ptlalng  to 
doing  nothing — the  Mily  long-term  selu- 
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tte  tq  Ibotli  problons — recession  and  In- 
flaUM»— Is  tacrawied  productivity.  As  our 
fron  nftdonal  product  expands  we  have 
more  people  working  i»oductively,  less 
urawnpioyment,  less  Oovemment  hand- 
outs, mere  revonie.  reduced  FWeral 
defleits,  and  ample  goods  and  services  to 
in»K  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  money 
0>CT»ty  redwoed  inflation. 

fttMtaetlvtty  Is  the  answer.  This  bin  Is 
aflrrtstep. 

Ur.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  leglslaUon.  The 
savings  that  will  accrue  to  our  Nation's 
fa**fcfa*g8BeB  and  cmisumers  from  the  Cen- 
**»^  proframs  will  more  than  offset  the 
costs  of  fandlng  the  Center.  In  an  im- 
portant i>ay.  the  Center  can  and  will  con- 
trttwte  to  teenaaed  efficiency  and  output 
In  aU  aegnunts  of  the  ectmomy. 

Whether  the  U.S.  economy  is  produc- 
iDflT  at  its  liighest  potential  is  a  very  real 
concern.  Sconomlc  growth  is  the  key  to 
nattaul  pro^jerity,  and  whether  we  are 
•rowing  and  producing  as  much  as  we 
ean  in  huge  part  determines  the  given 
state  of  the  ecooomy.  With  all  produc- 
tion inputs  operating  at  their  most  effl- 
^J^level  and  without  any  waste  of  re- 
aooreet.  our  economy  will  be  operating  at 
Ita  highest  poidble  rate.    " 

Tlie  prodnetlvi^  level  of  the  American 
wosker  is  a  major  factor  hi  determining 
whetlier  the  UJ8.  economy  is  producing 
attts  fun  capacity.  An  economy  which 
operates  at  fun  capacity  is  a  healthy  one 
wnlcli  produces  more  goods  at  lower 
costs.  It  benefits  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  worker  and  manager. 

Attoe  national  level,  increased  pro- 
^^ot^JfU-y  wm  bring  about  a  more  pros- 
perons  eeooamy  with  more  Jobs,  higher 
g^rtes,  more  cpoods,  and  healthier  prof- 
tts^While  not  easily  projected,  produc- 
tnttsr  inmaees  wlU  also  increase  our 
eoanpetittve  advantage  in  oiff  trading 
gJattomhips  axDund  the  world.  At  an  in- 
dividual firm,  productivity  increases  will 
aOov  a  company  to  seU  more  products  at 
>  benefltting  ttie  consuner  and 
the    indtvidnal    company's 
poatttfm.   Hie  savings  ac- 
thmugh  the  enhanced  productian 
~  n  be  distrlbated  through  higher 
to  the  company's  stockholders 
in  proAt-sharing  mechanisms 
with  the  employees,  and  can  be  used  to 
make  ehanges  In  the  company^  plant 
that  wOl  enhance  ttie  woriEbig  conditloos 
e(  the  emplayees. 

In  short,  prodaetlvlty  increases  help 
SMiyuue  from  ttie  worker  to  the  man- 
a—rjothe  consumer.  It  Is  essential  tlxat 
the  PBderal  Oovcmnent  undertake  the 
t9l»  of  pngram  embodied  in  8.  S195.  It 
is  dear  that  productivity  increases 
should  be  a  national  priority  of  the  first 
—'—.We  an  only  left  wltti  the  Question 
^  a  congrwBlopaUy  created  Na- 
^^  lor  PmdnctWty  and  Qual- 
ity of  WteUng  Ufe  wW  achieve  positive 
raHlta.  I  wookl  Uke  to  spend  a  few  mo- 
ments discussing  one  aspect  of  the  pro- 

^  CTentttr's  aetMties. 

bl  the  fOBettans  of  the  present 

(m  ftoductlilty 

i^QnaWr  is  the  enoouragemeM; 

>V  the  CSouanlsploa  has  made 
•■••■■•■5^  and  vtvorooB  start  in 
••■*■■■  topeUier  labor  and  management 
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leaders  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try to  consider  some  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  cooperation. 

Ctmferences  on  new  Initiatives  in 
labor-management  cooperation  have 
been  held  in  Decatur  and  Danville,  IB., 
Madison  and  Oreen  Bay,  Wis.,  Buffalo 
N.y.,  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  Washington^ 
D.C.  They  have  generally  been  organized 
and  run  by  State  university  schools  of 
Industrial  relations  along  with  the  Com- 
mission staff. 

Attendance  has  been  kept  to  100  to  200 
per  conference,  and  most  of  the  time  has 
been  spent  in  small  group  seminars  to 
give  the  participants  the  maximimi  op- 
portimlty  to  participate.  Case  histories 
have  been  presented  and  discussed  by  the 
men  who  are  actually  living  that  history. 
Coal  miners  and  foremen,  steelworkers, 
auto  workers,  grain  millers,  rubber  work- 
ers, trash  collectors,  machinists,  retail 
clerks,  TVA  engineers,  and  paper  work- 
ers were  panel  members  along  with  plant 
managers  and  local  union  presidents.  The 
focus  was  on  practical  day-to-day  ex- 
perience, not  theory. 
These  case  histories  have  included: 
Parker  Pen  Co.  and  the  Rubber  Work- 
ers Union  in  Wisconsin ; 

International  Nickel  and  the  Steel- 
workers  Union  hi  West  Virginia; 

TVA  and  the  TVA  engineers  in  Ten- 
nessee; 
Eaton  Corp.  and  the  U.A.W.  h\  Ohio: 
Rushton  Mine  and  the  Mine  Workers 
in  Pennsylvania; 

The  ccHumunltywide  program  of 
labor-management  committees  in 
Jamestown,  N.Y.  with  the  machinists  and 
other  unions;  and 

The  nationwide  program  of  labor- 
management  conmilttees  hi  Canada. 

While  these  case  histories  were  drawn 
from  greatly  separated  industries,  un- 
ions, and  sections  of  the  country,  and 
utilized    different    techniques    to   meet 
their  Individual  needs,  they  had  several 
features  In  common.  Most  began  In  a 
common  crisis  recognized  clearly  by  both 
management  and  labor.  All  resulted  in 
clearly  demonstrable  improvements  in 
productivity,  quality  of  work  life,  or  both, 
as   byproducts   to   resolving   ttie  crisis 
that  occasioned  their  birth.  All  have 
been  continued  because  of  proven  worth 
to  workers  and  management  as  welL  For 
example,  the  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  labor  and 
management  leaders  with  whom  I  am 
personally  well  acquainted  hi  their  3 
years  of  working  together  In  2r  labor- 
management  committees  In  most  major 
companies,  have: 
Reduced  unemployment  by  50  percent; 
Aided   the  20 -year  QutmlgraUon  of 
manufacturing  Jobs  and  hicreased  the 
number  of  such  Jobs  by  6  ijercent; 

Reduced  days  lost  in  strikes  by   86 
percent; 
Increased  skill  training;    . 
Increased  productivity  generallv,  in 
one  plant  by  80  percoit; 
Improved  the  Quality  of  working  life; 
Attracted  a  maior  new  employer,  ani^ 
Turned  the  city  around  from  a  de- 
pressed area  to  a  growth  area. 

Reactions  of  the  over  1,080  labor  and 
management  pec^^ie  who  attended  the 
seven  c<mf erences  were  tmilormly  en- 
thaslartic.  Typical  was  Oi«t  of  the  per- 


sonnel manager  for  a  Danville,  Hi.  nam* 
ufacturer:  ^^ 

The  Idea  of  sitting  down,  retidoalng,  «««(. 
Ing  together  instead  Of  agateflt  each  rTtftii 
...  la  the  one  thing  that  I  am  taklnghaA 
with  me  from  the  eonfereaoa,  a  new  wav  to 
approach  the  "other  aide." , 

An  International  vice  presletent  of  one 
of  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  ooncltided: 

There  can  be  little  question  about  tbe 
fact  that  cooperation  between  labor 'awi 
management  can  lead  to  increased  prodo^. 
tivlty  and  better  work  qxmlity.  .  . 

Hemmed: 

A  continuation  and  perhaps  expansion 
of  the  current  program  of  conducting  Joint 
conferences  at  various  locations  so  that  the 
representatives  of  management  and  labor 
may  attend,  participate  and  perhaps  n- 
perlment.  ^       -^       « 

The  proposed  center  embodied  In  this 
legislation  would  arrange  for  more  con- 
ferences  to  bring  together  labor  and 
management  leaders  in  more  States  and 
more  communities.  They  will  have  more 
opportunities  to  see  and  discuss  at  fiwt 
hand  the  best  examples  of  close.  effe<i- 
tive  cooperation  that  can  be  found.  They 
can  then  take  these  back  with  them  to 
their  own  workplaces  and  adapt  these 
models  to  their  own  particular,  unlqne 
needs.  Through  this  expbsure  of  man- 
agements and  unions  who  are  seeking 
ways  to  Improve  their  ways  of  wor^tag 
together  to  other  unions  and  maniifij^ 
ments  who  are  doing  so  successfully  wffl 
come  added  productivity  and  Improved 
quality  of  working  life. 

The  labor-management  committee 
concept  is  only  one  avenue  that  the  Cfen- 
ter  can  explore  further  and  utilize  to 
help  bring  about  healthy  clumges  hi  pur 
Industrial  sector.  I  am  confident  that 
labor  and  management  alike  win  b(ne- 
nt  considerably  from  the  Center's  activi- 
ties, and  the  nation  as  a  whole  wfll  stand 
to  benefit  by  having  a  healthier  and  mote 
abundant  national  economy. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chahroan.  I  wouki 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  8. 2195  estab- 
hiihlng  a  Natioiial  Center  for  Productfvly 
and  Quality  of  Working  Life.  Uke  apple 
Pie  and  Maryland  products.  I  suinwt 
mcreaaed  productivity.  We  must  liave  it 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  our  economy  mn- 
ning  and  to  Insure  the  prosperity  of  our 
people.  The  question  becomes  whethS 
to  seek  to  hiduce  prosperity  from  the  top 
down  or  from  the  bottom  up. 

I  am  afraid  that  8.  2195  tends  to  give 
the  impression  that  Government  Is  a 
principal  agent  in  prosperity,  hi  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  business  e^cpoDsSon,  and 
In  the  right  uses  of  nuU«rIaI  and  human 
resources.  To  the  extent  that  such  a  prop- 
osition is  encouraged  by  this  I^ifilatien, 
I  am  not  Inclined  to  support  it. 

The  other  question  I  have  is  whether 
at  some  time,  this  new  Iwreaucracy 
would  not  become  an  iinp|(fmf»ntt;atfa>n 
agent  for  national  production  goals  or 
other  standards  that  the  pecmle  of  Uie 
Uhited  States  woidd  be  stt^  Uvfog 
with  in  their  daU^  hv)BS.  T]q  ftHi  extent 
that  .there  Is  a  rather  'qpen-enfled  cjpai- 
mitment  to  this  dent^,  I  am  tncKned  not 
to  support  it. 

Resooreeftilneffi,  energy,*  '^nhovaifcm 
have  idways  proeeederf  fkom  Ihe  Amert- 
rtin  people.  To  the  tertent  that  I  trust 
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(hem,  their  Jtidi^nents.  theh:  freedom  of 
BctkKi.  I  queBtlon  a  2196. 

Mr.  ASBBBOOK.  Sir.  Chairman,  to- 
day the  House  is  urged  to  pass  8.  2195. 
irfalch  would  establish  a  National  Center 
for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  WOTking 
Ufe.  We  are  told  that  this  Center  wiU 
hdp  improve  our  national  productivity. 

Frankly,  I  view  Uie  act  with  a  great 
deal  of  skepticism.  I  wonder  whether 
the  sponsors  of  this  leglslaUon  are  really 
serious  about  increasing  national  pro- 
ductivity. I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
by  this  bill  we  are  just  giving  Up  service 
to  the  problem  rather  than  meeting  the 
problem  head  on. 

Adding  to  my  skepticism  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  report.  On  page  2  it 
says: 

One  of  the  Nation's  most  important  and 
least  underatood  economic  problems  during 
tba  past  decade  has  been  a  declining  rate  of 
productivity  growtii. 

■Hiere  is  nothing  really  mj'sterious 
about  the  decline.  In  large  measure  the 
problem  stems  from  Government  over- 
regulation.  How  can  national  productiv- 
itf  increase  when  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  is  slowly  strangling  the  American 
businessman  to  death? 

Over  the  last  decade  the  Congress  has 
created  a  myriad  of  new  Federal  agen- 
das. We  now  have,  among  others,  the 
Occupational  8af  ety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
timl<7  Commission,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  Consumer 
Ftdduct  Safety  Commission.  These  agen- 
cies pour  out  reams  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions. And  the  businessman  must  com« 

ply. 

The  iMrollferatlon  of  Federal  agaieies 
tod  Government  controls  Is  eroding  our 
national  productivity.  The  papetwotk 
burden  alone  is  awesome.  Too  much  time 
must  be  spent  filling  in  Federal  forms 
and  complying  with  ridiculous  and  un- 
necessary bureaucratic  regulations. 

I  repeat,  the  major  problem  Is  Federal 
overregulaUon.  More  and  more  of  the 
vital  decisionmaking  power  is  shifting 
fnnn  business  management  to  Washtaig- 
ton  bureaucrats.  The  businessman  is  los- 
ing control  over  the  basic  operation  of 
his  own  business. 

To  solve  this  problem  we  do  not  need 
another  Federal  agency.  We  need  to 
abolish  and  modify  many  of  the  agen- 
cies already  in  existence.  To  increase 
productivity  we  do  not  need  to  establish 
a  National  Center  on  Productivity.  We 
need  to  get  the  Federal  Government  off 
the  back  of  the  businessman.  UntU  the 
Congress  is  willing  to  do  this,  It  Is  a  waste 
of  time  to  talk  about  the  need  for  in- 
creasing national  productivily. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  behig  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  Senate 
bill  by  titie. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreMenUMoat  o/  tha  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congreae  ossembletf ,  That  tbU  Act  may 
be  cited  aa  the  "Nattonal  Produotlvlty  and 
Quality  or  WOTklng  Ufe  Act  oT  1975". 


TTTLE  I— 'FnroiNOS.  PtJBPOSE,  AND      > 

POLICY;    DBFINinONS 
Sic.  101.  The  CoDgreaa  finds  that— 

(1)  the  rate  of  productivity  growth  in  the 
Umted  States  has  declined  during  four  of 
tbe  past  six  years; 

(2)  tbe  decline  In  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  has  contributed  to  inflation,  to  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  and  to  Increasing  unem- 
ployment; 

(8)  since  1965,  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  of  tbe  United  States  has  been  con- 
sistently lower  than  that  of  many  industrial 
nations  In  tbe  world,  adversely  affecting  the 
competitive  position  of  the  United  States  In 
world  markets; 

(4)  growth  in  productivity  of  the  economy 
of  tbe  United  States  is  essential  to  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  ot  the  American  people, 
and  to  the  health  of  the  world  economy; 

(6)  growth  In  the  productivity  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  is  essential  to  maintain  and 
increase  employment,  to  stabilize  the  coet  of 
living  and  to  provide  Job  seciurlty; 

(6)  mounting  worldwide  materials  short- 
ages and  their  consequent  Inflationary  re- 
sults make  increased  efficiency  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  resources  of  urgent  importance; 

(7)  sharing  the  fruits  of  productivity  gains 
among  labor,  management,  and  owners  may 
considerably  Influence  productivity; 

(8)  the  continued  development  of  Joint 
labor-management  efforts  to  provide  a 
healthy  environment  for  collective  bargain- 
ing can  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
Improve  productivity  and  foster  Industrial 
peace; 

(9)  factors  affecting  the  growth  of  produc- 
tivity in  the  economy  Include  not  only  the 
status  of  technology  and  the  techniques  of 
management  but  also  the  role  of  the  worker 
m  the  production  process  and  the  conditions 
of  his  working  life; 

(10)  there  is  a  national  need  to  identify 
and  encourage  appropriate  application  of 
c{4>ltal  In  sectors  of  American  economic  ac- 
tivity In  order  to  Improve  productivity; 

(11)  there  Is  a  national  heed  to  identify 
and  encourage  appropriate  application  of 
technology  In  all  sectors  of  American  eco- 
nomic activity  In  order  to  Improve  produc- 
tivity; 

(12)  there  is  a  national  need  to  identify 
and  encourage  the  development  of  social, 
economic,  scientific,  btisiness,  labor,  and  gov- 
Mumental  contributions  to  improve  produc- 
tivity growth,  and  Increased  economic  ef- 
fectlvenees  In  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  the  United  States;  which  objectives  can 
best  be  accomplished  through  maximizing 
private  sector  and  State  and  local  develop- 
ment of  such  contributions; 

(13)  there  Is  a  national  need  to  Identify, 
sttMly,  and  ravlae  <x  eliminate  the  laws,  reg- 
ulations, policies,  and  prooedures  which  ad- 
versely affect  productivity  growth  and  the  ef- 
ficient functioning  of  the  economy; 

(14)  there  la  a  national  need  to  Increase 
employment  security  through  such  activities 
as  manpower  planning,  sklU-tralning  and  re- 
training of  workers,  internal  work  force  ad- 
justments to  avoid  worker  displacement,  as- 
aiatance  to  workers  facing  or  experiencing 
displacement,  and  all  other  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  which  seek  to  minimize  the 
human  costs  of  productivity  improvement, 
thereby  diminishing  resistance  to  workplace 
change  and  improving  productivity  growth; 

(16)  there  Is  a  national  need  to  develop 
new  technologies  for  the  more  effecUre  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  servloes; 

(16)  there  is  a  national  need  to  encourage 
and  support  efforts  by  qualified  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  to  Identify  and  Inaugurate 
programs  which  wlU  Improve  productivity; 

(17)  ther»  Is  a  national  ntoed  to  develop 
precise,  standardized  measurements  of  pro- 
ductivity;   and 


( IB^Y  there  la  a  national  need  to  gather  and 
disseminate  information  about  methods  and 
techniques  to  improve. productivity. 
arATKiCKNT  or  pinvosB 

Sec.  102.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(I)  to  establish  a  national  policy  which 
will  encourage  productivity  growth  oon- 
alstent  with  needs  of  the  economy,  the  nat- 
ural environment,  and  the  needs,  rights, 
and  best  Interests  of  management,  the  work 
force,  and  consumers;  and 

(3)  to  establish  as  an  Independent  estab- 
lishment of  tbe  executive  branch  a  Nattonal 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life  to  focus,  coordinate,  and  promote 
efforts  to  improve  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth. 

POUCT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the 
profound  Impact  of  productivity  on  the  in- 
terrelations of  all  components  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  declares  that  it  Is  the  con- 
tinuing policy  of  the  Federal  aovemment  In 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  use  all  practicable  means  and 
measures,  including  financial  and  technloal 
assistance,  to  stimulate  a  high  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity growth. 

(b)  It  is  the  continuing  reeponslblUty  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  use  aU  practica- 
ble means  to  improve  and  ooofdlnate  Fed- 
eral plans,  functions,  programs,  and  reaourcee 
to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  In  thla  Act. 

(c)  The  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  shall  be  so  Inter- 
preted as  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  this 
policy. 

DKFTNrnONS 

Sec.  104.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Center"  means  the  National 
Center  for  Productlvltv  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life; 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  tbe  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Center; 

(3)  the  terms  "productivity  growth"  and 
"Improved  productivity"  shall  be  Interpreted 
to  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  Improve- 
ments in  technology,  management  tech- 
niques, and  the  quaUty  at  working  life;  and 

(4)  tiie  term  "quaUty  of  working  life" 
shall  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  conditions 
of  work  relating  to  the  role  of  the  worker 
in  tbe  production  process. 

TITLE  n— NA-nONAL  CENTER  FOB  PBO- 
DUCTIVITY  AND  QUALITY  OP  WORKDJO 
LIFE  ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  established  as 
an  Independent  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Otive'rnment  the  National 
Center  for  Productilvty  and  QuaUty  of  Work- 
ing Life. 

BOABD  or  DUtECTOES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Tbe  Center  shall  have  a 
Board  ol  Directors,  to  be  comprised  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  members,  as  fcrilows: 

(1)  a  Chairman,  appointed  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate;  • 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(4)  Mxe  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(5)  the  Director  of  t^e  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service; 

(6)  tbe  Executive  Director  of  the  Center; 

(7)  not  less  than  three  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  ocmsent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  qualified  private  Individuals  In  manu- 
facturing and  service  Industries; 

(8)  not  less  than  five  membefs  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  tbe 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  qualified  private  Indlvidttals  from 
labor  organizations; 

(9)  not  less  than  two  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice   and   consent  of  ttM  Senate,  from 
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rqaiatted  individuals  In  State  or  local 

(10)  a«k  Itm  than  one  memltei  who  tatan 
tm  appQiataa  bf  tfe*  Tnnamtt.  by  and  with 
tta  •*>*■>  M*  ■BiMiBt  «<  tbe  Senate,  from 

(11)  aat  laaa  ttan  on*  member  who  staaU 
■4  by  Um  Prittdai^  br  and  with 
I  and  eenaeat  of  tha  Saukte,  from 

^  ilWad  iMUvkluala  aaaoclated  wUb 

laartlng  Inatltuttona  ol  hlghar  education;  and 
(IS)  a«eli  ottiar  quallfled  membefs  from 
'*-n  pofeUe  or  private  Mcton  whom  tbe  Preat- 
"^  ~ay  dMBi  anpropriate  who  shall  be 
I  bf  tbe  Pwelrtent.  by  and  with  tbe 
and  consent  ot  th^  Senate. 
Wben  unable  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Boud,  a  member  appointed  under  clauses 
(t; .  (S).  <4).  and  (ft)  abaU  appoint  an  appro- 
*-'-  attemata  fxoaa  such  member'a  Oe- 
~Bt  or  anncT  to  represent  such  mem- 
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WW  Vh*  members  at  the  Board  ap- 
pMMBadu-  eUuaaa  (7).  (8),  (9).  (lO), 
(11).  MB  aaf'  prtrate  sector  members  ap- 
tatatmA  pnoant  to  elauaa  (12)  ot  aubaac- 
«*■»  (•)  abaU  ba  appointed  for  a  four-year 
term  ootenninous  with  tbe  term  al  tbe  Pres- 
"  ■■  otber   than   members    ap- 

>  aueh  flanaea.  with  tbe  exoep- 
haifniMi.  aball  aerve  aa  loug  as 
la  baad  of  tba  dspartmant  mr 
ated  on  tha  Board.  No  person 
I  an  acting  or  temporary  member 
nqolrlnK  SoBate  conflmMtkm 
J  tbat  at  Obairman,  for  a  period  in 
exeaaa  of  three  montlis. 

(3)  "me  FraaMant  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man lor  •  term  of  four  years  cotermlnoiis 
«Mh  U»  tana  of  tbe  Prealdent.  lu  appolnt- 
iav  s  Obalnaan.  the  President  may  appoint 
an  IndlTldual  who  is  an  officer  of  the  United 
BlataB.  U  tbat  officer  baa  been  appointed  to 
bla  ctirrent  position,  by  and  with  the  advice 
aad  nonaaut  of  the  Senate,  or  if  such  indl- 
Im  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Bucb  Ittdlvklual  may  be  iq>pointed 
~1»  by  tbe  Prealdent  without  tbe  re- 
st of  conBrmatlon  by  tbe  Senate. 
Any  Bkember  appointed  to  ail  a  va- 
[  oeeuninc  before  tbe  expiration  of  the 
•— ^  for  wbleh  bla  predecessor  was  appointed 
fball  be  im>polnted  for  the  remainder  of  that 


BncvnvB  DnacToa;  utwii  maacroa 
Sac.  203.  (a)  The  Center  shall  have  an 
ExecuUve  Dfreetor,  who  sbaU  be  ^n><i*Dted 
by  tbe  Prseldant  by  and  with  the  advica  and 
conasnt  of  ttie  Senate,  without  ragaitf  to 
political  affiliation  and  solely  on  tba  baaia 
of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  the  office.  No  person  shall  serve  as 
acting  or  temporary  Executive  Director  for 
a  period  in  excess  of  three  months. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director  shall  appoint 
a  Deputy  Director,  who  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Executive  Director  may 
prescribe.  The  Deputy  Director  ghan  act  for 
and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
Directiw  dui-ing  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Executive  Director. 

(c)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and 
the  discharge  of  all  duties  of  the  Center 
'^*  Executive  Director  shall  have  authority 
over  and  e»ntrol  of  sll  of  the  staff  of  the 
Center  and  their  activities.  The  Executive 
Director  shall  maintain  budgets  and  allocate 
avanable  ftmds  as  appropriate  In  carrying 
out  the  provlBions  of  this  Atot. 

(e)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  tx)  exceed  that  pro- 
vided for  Execuuve  level  IV  under  section 
6316  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  as 
determined  by  the  President,  and  shall  have 
no  other  employment,  pubUc  or  private  dur- 
ing the  tenure  of  his  appointment 


tbreata  to  job  seeurltj  wblcb  aaay  iwaitfmM 
efforts  to  Improve  paodoetlvtf  * 

(D)  joinuy.  wltb  tba  ClvS  a«nlce  am. 
mtaidlon.  the  Impact  of  IMsnt  peno^' 
poUdes,  statutea.  and  regulsttaM  alftetta* 
the  productivity  of  ftderal  acMMiaa  and^ 


quality  of  working  life  of  Fedoral  emplaye«( 


ruNCTiows  or  the  centek 


(d)  (1)  Bach  member  of  the  Board  ap- 
pointed under  clausea  (7).  (8),  (8).  (lO), 
(11).  and  any  private  sector  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  (12)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  compensated  at  the  daUy 
rpm  provided  for  06-18  of  the  Oeneral 
SdMdule  under  section  5382  of  title  S 
Ubltad  States  Code,  including  travel  time,' 
ftr  each  day  such  member  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  bis  dutlee  as  a  member  of 
"^  "  '  •«><*  «ball  be  entitled  y>  relm- 
for  teavel.  subsistenoe.  and  other 
.  aq>enaea  Incurred  In  carrying  out 
tbe  functions  of  the  Board. 

(2)  Other  members  of  the  Bocu^,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Chairman,  an<:  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Center  shan  serve 
'^t^out  additional  compensation  but  shall 
bo  rabBbtffsed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
otbarneoaaaary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
hi  entylnc  out  tbe  functions  of  tbe  Board 
(8)  Hm  Chairman  shall  be  omnpenaated 
«f  •**^^»n  pmnftmfih  (i)  of  this  aubsee- 
tkm.  KKtpt  tt  the  Cbalrman  holds  some 
otlier  portion  In  the  FMeral  Oovemment 
such  individual  diaU  be  ecmpenaated  as 
set  fiortb  In  paragraiA  (l)  of  this  suhaec- 
tlon. 

(•)(1)  Tbe  Obairman  shall  appoint  an 
Kneutlve  Ooimnlttee  of  the  Board,  not  to 
^M«d  seven  members,  including  the  exec- 
utwf  dirsetor  of  the  Center. 

(|1  Am  baeutlva  Committee  of  the  Board 
«ban  meet  at  the  can  of  the  Chairman,  but 
in  no  case  less  frequenUy  than  once  every 
ninety  days. 


Sec.  204.  The  Center  shall— 

(1)  develop  and  establish.  In  consnltatiou 
with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  with  tbe  appropriate  departments 
aiid  agencies  of  the  execuUve  brancij.  a  na- 
tional poUcy  for  producUvity  growth  in  the 
pubUc  and  private  sectors  oX  the  United 
States  consl.stent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  seek,  stimulate,  and  encoimxte  maxi- 
mum acUve  participation  of — 

(A)  the  private  sector  of  the  Nation's 
economy,  including  Ubor  organizations  asso- 
ciations and  confederations,  business  enter- 
prises and  asaooiations,  institutions  of  higher 
educaticm.  foundations  and  other  philan- 
thropic organizations  and  research  centers 
and  Institutes:  and 

(B)  the  public  sector  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, including  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  agencies  thereof,  hicludlnr 
institutions  of  higher  education, 
in  efforts  to  improve  tbe  rate  of  productlvllw 
growth  in  aU  sectors  of  the  Nation's  economy; 

(3)  seek,  stimulate,  and  encourage  maxl^ 
mum  active  participation  of  the  public  agen- 
cies and  private  organizations  identified  in 
Clause  (2)  of  this  section  through  Identlftca- 
tion  and  encouragement  of  selected  research 
and  demonstration  programs  implemented 
by  public  agenciee  and  qualifled  private  arga- 
nizationa  which  will 

aJ^ttv.  ^''^^  ^  '^**  *»'  productivitv 
growth  lu  the  public  and  private  sectors  ot 
we  National  economy  through  Improved  and 
tanovailve  utlllaation  of  technological  and 
human  resources;  and 

(B)  develop,  refine,  and  apply  accurate  and 
reuable  measurement  tecnnlques  to  evaluate 
changes  In  producUvity; 

(4)  to  Identify,  etucy.  and  review— 
(A)  existing  Federal.  State,  and  local  stat- 
utes, regulations,  and  fiscal  poUcies  which 
•dvewely  affect  productivity  growth  or  the 
economic  performance  at  tbe  pubUc  and 
private  sectors  of  the  United  States; 
,  J^.  incentives  to  encourage  industry  and 
^^  initlatlvea  to  the  devei^nt^^m- 
ods.  techniques,  and  system*  for  the  im- 
proved utUlaaUon  of  technological  and  bu- 
m-n^urcea  In  the  public  and  private 

(C)  existing  and  new  programs,  plane,  and 
ottker  methods,  including  advanced  wamlnR 
systems,  retaining  programs,  retirement  and 
separation  programs,  designed  to  counteract 


(E)  the  need  and  feasibiUty  of  provl4lB> 
direcUy  to  potenUal  users.  pubUe  or  Brtv 
ate.  various  Center  servicea  in  return  foi 
payment  to  the  Center,  and  methods  br 
which  charges  for  such  services  win  lw 
estalJllshed;  "* 

(6)  rectmunend  to  the  President,  the  Cbo- 
gresB,  tbe  appropriate  agencies  and  depart, 
mento  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  Stats 
and  local  governments,  any  leglslatten.  m- 
viaions  of  regulations,  policies,  practtcea.  t^ 
procedures  which  result  from  tbe  activWet 
carried  out  under  clause  (4)  of  thk  seetloa: 
(6)  encourage,  support,  and  taltiate  efforts 
in  the  public  or  private  sector  ^acHUailT 
•Mlgned  to  Improve  cooperation  betvaai 
labor  and  management  In  tbe  artUevwusnl 
of  continued  productivity  growth-  PnwMM. 
however.  That  no  actlvlUea  of  the  Cent«in- 
volvlng  consideration  of  Issues  Included  In 
labor  management  agreements  shan  be  un- 
dertaken without  the  consent  and  eoopen^ 
tlon  of  tbe  parties  to  that  agTCementT^ 

C^)   encourage  departments  md  acendM 
of  the  Federal  Govemmeat  to  Inftlate  -*f 
ulate,  and  support  efforts  in  both  tbe'pidUie 
and  private  sectors  of  the  United  States  to 
Improve  the  rate  of  producUvity  growth- 

(8)  coOTdlnate  all  activities  refenwl  to  la 
subeection  (7)  of  this  seeUon  in  order  to 
eundnate  interagency  duplication  of  eOnt 
and  coat,  to  insure  that  Center  aeUvlUea  «ai 
no«  unnecessarily  conflict  or  ovczlaB  with 
aucb  other  activiUes,  and  to  m^i^wJL^  the 
effectiveness  of  all  such  FMeral  programaami 

(9)  coordinate  and  consult  with  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Ptederal  Gov- 
wnment  m  the  obligation  and  expendltare 
Of  funds  for  activities  and  projects  in  both 
toe  puhUc  and  private  sectors  to  Improve 
productivity  growth;  *^ 

(10)  IdenUfy.  develop,  and  support  aettvi- 
tiea.  programs,  systems,  and  teebnlquaa  la 
the  various  departmento  and  agencies  of  tbe 
l^eral  Government  for  measuring  produc- 
tivity growth  within  such  departmenta  and 
agencies; 

(11)  collect  and  disseminate  relevant  In- 
foramUon  obtained  by  the  Center  or  other 
public  agencies,  instttutlons  <tf  blgber  odu- 
caUon,  or  private  organlzatlona  aacaod  in 
projecte  under  this  Act,  Includbig  informa- 
tion related  to  new  or  Improved  mfthodt 
systems,  technological  deveU^mente.  equip- 
ment, and  devices  to  Improve  and  atlmnlate 
productivity  growth,  and  to  devtiop  and  hn- 
plement  a  pubUc  Information  program  de- 
igned to  inform  the  pubUo  of  tbe  meantaig 
uid  Importance  of  producUvity,  and  pro- 
ductivity growth: 

(12)  encourage  and  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  State  and  local  governments,  and  Instltu- 
^ons  of  higher,  education,  to  Improve  pro- 
ductivity; 

(18)  malntafai  liaison  wltb  organizations, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  Involved  in  ef- 
forte  to  Imprdva  productivity; 

(14)  determine  tho  IftiUon^  needs  for  pro- 
ductivity-related majtagesMnt  and  analytical 
Skills  and  to  encourage  and  facilitate  tbe 
development  of  training  programs  in  such 
skllla;  and 

(15)  study  the  effecte  of  materials  avaU- 
ablllty  upon  productivity  growth. 

powBta 
aa;.  306.  In  carrying  out  ite  functions';  the 
Center  ia  authorlzad — 

( 1)  to  enter  into  contracte  or  atbar  fund- 
ing arrangemenu,  or  modlflcattans  thereof,  to 
order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  organize  and  conduct,  direcUy  by 
contract  or  other  funding  arrangements  with 
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other  publto  agencies  or  private  organiza- 
tions, confareDcea,  meetings,  seminars,  work- 
ftoapK,  at  other  forums  for  tbe  presantatlaii 
mid  dlaasmliuttlon  of  relevant  Informattoa 
generated  or  ctdlected  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act; 

(3)  to  make  such  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions to  tbe  President  and  to  Congress  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Center; 

(4)  to  Implement  a  program  and  secure 
necessary  facilities  for  tbe  collection,  colla- 
tion, analysis,  and  interpretation  of  data  and 
Information  as  required  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  public  informaUon  functions  under  this 
Act;  and 

(5)  to  tmdertake  such  other  studies,  re- 
views, activities,  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendaUona  and  reporte  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Center. 

CONTRACTS    Aim    OTHKK    rtTNUING    ABRANOE- 
IISNTS — CONDITIONS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  No  contracte  ot  other  funding 
arrangemnite  may  be  entered  Into  under  UUa 
Act  unless — 

(1)  such  ocmtracts  or  other  funding  ar- 
rangemente  wIU  be  consistent  with  the  poU- 
oles  and  purpoaes  of  this  Act  and  of  potenUal 
benefit  to  other  users  In  the  public  or  private 
sectors; 

(2)  provisions  are  made  to  evaluate  tbe 
demonstration  program  and  maintain  Im- 
provement data,  such  evaluation  either  to  be 
implemented  by  the  parUcipating  parUea  In 
accordance  wltb  specifications  established  by 
the  Center,  or  to  be  implemented  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Center;  and 

(3)  the  participating  parties  agree  that  all 
informaUon  relating  to  any  innovation  or 
achievement  generated  in  the  course  of  any 
Center-funded  demonstration  program  shall 
be  public  information. 

(b)  Mb  contract  or  other  funding  arrange- 
ment shaU  be  made  or  entered  into  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  a  period  of 
more  than  three  years. 

(c)  Any  non -Federal  sliare  of  a  project  maj? 
be  in  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  plant,  equip- 
ment, <w  services. 

CONTBACT    AMD    OTHEa    FUNSUiC    ABRANGE- 

MENTS — cBrrsaiA 
Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Center  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation,  after  consultetion  with  appro- 
priate agencies  and  officials  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  govemmente.  basic  criteria  for  tbe 
participating  parties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  If  tbe  Center  determines,  on  the  baals 
of  information  available  to  It  during  any  fis- 
cal year,  tbat  a  portion  of  the  funds  provided 
to  a  participating  party  for  that  fiscal  year 
will  not  ba  required  by  the  party  or  wIU 
become  available  by  virtue  of  the  applIcaUon 
of  regulations  established  by  the  Center  to 
govern  noncompliance  by  a  participating 
party,  that  portion  shall  be  available  for  re- 
allocation under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Center  shall  by  regtUatlon  pre- 
scribe tbe  baalc  criteria  for  determination  of 
noncompliance  by  participating  parties  In- 
cluding appropriate  provisions  for  notice  and 
hearing  with  respect  to  such  determination. 

ANKTTAI,  RKFOaX 

Sec  208.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  31 
of  each  year,  the  Center  shaU  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  activities 
pursuit  to  the  provision  of  this  title  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year;  such  reporte 
shall  include  a  detailed  statement  of  aU  pub- 
lic and  private  ftinds  received  and  ex- 
pended together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Center  deems  appropriate.  Such 
report  shall  Include  an  analysis  of  tbe  ex- 
tent to  which  each  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  which  has  significant  responsi- 
bilities for  assisting  in  the  improvement  of 
productivity  is  carrying  out  such  responsi- 
bUlttea  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  including  (A)  an  accounting  of  all  funds 
expended  or  obligated  by  such  agencies  for 
activities  and  projects  to  Improve  productiv- 
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Ity  grcnrtb.  (B)  an  aaseesment  of  the  extent 
to  which  such  expendlturea  or  obUgati<Mia 
bave  furthered  the  pollrim  of  tbe  Center, 
and  (C)  the  Center's  recommendations  on 
how  these  expenditures  and  obligations  can 
be  better  coordinated  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  report  required  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  this  Act  sbaU  be  lef erred 
to  the  standing  conunittee  or  committees 
having  Jiurlsdiction  over  any  part  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  report. 

TITLB  m— FEnBHATi  AQBNCT  COORDINA- 
TION AI«D  LIAISON  WITH  CENTER 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Each  department,  agency,  and 
independent  esteblishtnent'  of  the  Federal 
Ooverimient  shall  designate  a  qualifled  In- 
dividual to  serve  as  liaison  with  the  Center 
and  to  assist  the  Center  in  carrying  out  ite 
fimctions  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment shall  keep  the  Center  cmrenUy  in- 
formed of  ite  programs,  policies,  and  initia- 
tives to  improve  productivity  which  relate 
to  the  responalblllUes  of  the  Center,  and 
shaU  consult  wltb  tbe  Center  prior  to  the  ob- 
ligation or  expenditure  of  funds  for  activi- 
ties or  projecte  to  iminnove  productivity 
growth. 

(c)  Bach  Federal  department,  agency,  and 
independent  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  Is  autborlaed  and  directed  to 
furnish  or  allow  access  to  all  relevant  mate- 
rials and  information  required  by  the  Cen- 
ter to  carry  out  Ite  functions  under  this  Act. 

INTERNAL   REVIEW 

Sec.  302.  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
dependent establishment  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ermuent,  in  cocHrdlnaUon  with  the  Center, 
shall  study  and  review  the  promulgation  and 
implementation  of  its  atatutory  authority, 
policies,  and  regulations,  and  shall  identify 
such  statutes,  policies,  and  regulations  which 
adversely  affect  producUvity  growth  lu  tba 
public  or  private  sectors  of  the  United  States, 
or  those  which  impede  tbe  efficient  func- 
tioning of  the  Nation's  economy,  and  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, or  Implement  where  appropriate,  alter- 
native statutes,  policies,  and  regulations 
which  will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
tbe  purpoaes  of  this  Act. 

SUPPORT  OF  external  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  308.  Each  department,  agency,  and 
independent  establlshnient  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  in  coordination  with  tbe  Cen- 
ter, shall,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  make 
available  to  Stete  and  local  govemmente, 
labor  organizations.  Industry,  public  Institu- 
tions, and  other  qualifled  organizations  ad- 
vice, information,  and  support,  including  fi- 
nancial and  other  assistance,  designed  to 
maintain,  promote,  and  enhance  simtainod 
productivity  growth  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectora  cA  the  United  Stetes. 

INTBOTATIOMAL  paoOUCTIVITT 

Sec.  304.  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
dependent esteblishment  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment shall  Identify,  develop,  initiate,  and 
support  appropriate  programs,  systems,  pro- 
cedures, policies,  and  techniques  to  Improve 
the  producUvity  of  such  departments  and 
agencies.  Including  the  Implementetlon, 
where  desirable,  of  specific  programs  recom- 
mended, supported,  or  implemented  by  the 
Center. 

EFFECT  ON  PRICE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  305.  Nothing  in  this  Utle  affects  any 
specific  statutory  obligation  of  any  Federal 
agency  (1)  to  coordinate  or  consult  with 
any  other  Federal  or  Stete  agency  or  (2)  to 
act.  or  to  rafrahi  from  acting,  contingent 
upon  the  recomraendatloais  or  certificattou 
of  any  other  Federal  or  Stete  ag;ency. 
TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  Executive  Director  Is  au- 
thorized to —  ' 

(1)    prescripe    such    regulations    as    are 


deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  puipueee 

of  this  Act; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  or  remitted 
In  p«yment  for  services  rendered,  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  it 
bo  for  the  purposes  of  the  Center; 

(3)  receive  (and  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of,  in  accordance  with  clause  (2) ) 
money  or  other  property  donated,  be- 
queathed, or  devised  to  the  Center,  except 
for  such  money  and  other  pioperty  which 
Includes  a  condition  that  tbe  Center  use 
other  funds  of  the  Center  for  the  purpose 
of  the  gift,  in  which  case  two-thbde  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  the  Center  must 
!>pprove  such  donations: 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  tbe  provifiions  of  the  Act  in  woearimaet 
with  tbe  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appolntmente  in  tbe  com- 
petitive service,  and  the  provMona  at  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  ebapter  63  at 
such  tltie  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates; 

(5)  obteln  the  services  of  experts  and  oon- 
siiitents  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
(A  section  8109  of  Utie  6,  United  Stetes  Code, 
at  rmtes  fOT  individualB  not  to  weecd  tbe 
maadmum  dally  rate  prescribed  for  OS-IS 
imder  section  6332  ot  title  6,  United  8tcU«6 
Code: 

(6)  accept  and  titUIze  the  servicea  of  vol- 
iintary  and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  titie  6.  United  Stetes  Code; 

(7)  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreim- 
bursable basis  tiie  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facliities  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States; 

(8)  establish  one  or  more  task  forces  to 
aaalst  aitd  advltie  the  Center,  composed  of  in- 
dividuals who.  by  reason  of  experience,  are 
qualified  for  such  service.  Each  member  of 
any  such  task  force  who  Is  not  an  officer  or 
eBsptoyee  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  may 
receive  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum daily  rate  prescribed  for  OS-IS  under 
section  5332  of  Utle  6.  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  each  day  such  individual  Is  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  (Inelndlng 
traveltime)  as  a  member  of  sueb  a  teek  force. 
Members  may  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  aub- 
sistence,  and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties;  and 

(9)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
paymente  deemed  necessary  under  this  Act 
vtrlthout  regard  to  tbe  provisions  of  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(21  Va.C.  529) . 

TITLE  V— EVALUATION  BT  TBZ  COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  shall  audit,  review,  and 
evaluate  the  implementetlon  of  tbe  provi- 
sions of  thid  Act  by  the  Center. 

(b)  Not  less  than  thirty  numths  nor  more 
than  tblrty-slx  mouths  after  tbe  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  Uie  Comptroller  Oeneral 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  his  audit  conducted  pursuant  to 
subeection  (a),  which  shaU  contain,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  the  following: 

(1)  an  evaliuition  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Center's  activities: 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  tbe  ac- 
Uvltlea  of  tbe  Center  on  the  efficiency,  and 
effecUveness,  of  affected  Federal  agencies  In 
carrying  out  their  assigned  functions  and 
duties  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  recommendations  concerning  any  leg- 
islation he  deems  necessary,  and  tbe  reasons 
tbxntar,  for  improving  tbe  ImpleiBentation 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  aa  set  forth  in 
section  102. 

TITLE  VI— REPEAL  AND  TRANSFBR 
KEPFAL  OP  FtrsLic  LAWS  ex-sio  AltB  tS-SI  1 
Sec.  601.  Section  4  of  PttbUe  law  82-310. 
and  Public  Lnw  93-311,  relating  to  the  Na- 


Sec.  MM.  (»)  Th*  funoUons  and  staff  of 
the  IfktloiMl  OommlOTioa  on  Produetlrl^ 
and  Work  QnaUty  are  hereby  traoBferred  to 
tbe  Oeater. 

(b)  All  pwperty,  records,  and  contracts  as 
are  detuuUaed  by  the  IMrector  or  the  OOoe 
of  ManacMnant  and  Budget  to  be  employed, 
held,  or  naad  itrimailly  in  oonnectUm  wtth 
any  fonetlon  transftrred  by  snbsectloa  (a) 
are  transtared  to  the  Center. 

TTITJI  VD— AT7THOSZZATION  OF 
AFPBOPBIATIONS 
Sac.  701.  niere  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
not  to  asosed  M.aso.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
andlag  June  SO,  !»?«.  and  the  subssqusot 
•-"'rttteo  period  endlnc  September  ao.  lOTi; 
to  •■ooad  $0,000,000  (or  the  fiscal  yaar 
.  aaalMr  00.  1077;  and  not  to  ez- 
♦5.000t000  ftar  fhe  fiscal  year  ending  8ep- 
"-  00.  1078.  Funds  appropriated  fttr  any 
.  Mr  shaU  remain  avaUable  for  obllga- 
tton  untu  expended. 

Ur.  ASHLEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Oialrmon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  MU  be  considered 
M  NMl.  printed  in  ttie  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tbere  objection 
to  tbe  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

oomcmxE    amxmsmznts 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  Cleric  wiU  report 
the  first  oomnlttee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7,  line  10, 
itrlke  out  "twenty-flve"  and  insert  "twenty- 
leven". 
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tlonal  flnwmlastmi  on  Produotton  and  Wottc. 
QuaUty  are  rspsaltd. 

or  rvHvtuitn  and  ravf    ' 


conditkms:  to  estaMlsh  a  Federal  pcdicy 
with  req>ect  to  c<mtinued  imKluetivity 
srbvth  and  improrei  utillaation  of 
human  reaources  in  ttie  United  States; 
and,  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  818,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendmoits  adopted  by  the  Committee 

of  ttie  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  wHl  put 
them  engroe. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Ibe  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  Speaker.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Hie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

ITie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

■Hie  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

Ihe  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  208,  nays  188, 
not  voting  37,  as  follows: 

I  (RoU  No.  644] 

YIAS— 208 
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Boe 

Booney 

Boaenthai . 

BoqtenkowsU 

Boush 

Roybal 

Buppe 

StOennain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schulse 

Sebelius 

Shliriey 

Shrlver 

Simon 

Skubitz 


Hm  committee  am^idment  was  agmd 
».        - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  leptHi 
be  next  committee  amendment 

Hm  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
CoouBlttee  amendment:  Page  7,  Une  ao, 
itrUse  out  "tta—"  and  insert  "flre". 

llie  committee  amendment  was  agreed    bS^ 


Addabbo 

Ambra 

Anderaon, 

oaiu. 

Anderaoh,  ni. 
Andrews. 
M.Oak. 
Ashley 
BadlUo 
Baldus 
Bannett 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Blancbard 


O. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  ClMk  will  read 
he  last  committee  amendment 
Ther  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  Page  IS,  beginning 
i  a  line  8.  strllBe  out  "In  labor-management 
I  greements"  and  Insert  "In  a  specific  labor- 
^umagement  agreement". 

Hie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
1  o. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
I  mendments  to  Oie  Mil?  If  not,  under  the 
file,  the  Committee  risee. 

Accovdin^  the  Committee  rose;  and 
t  M  WpeakjBT  having  resumed  the  chair, 
1  [r.  Roosa,  Chairman  of  the  Craunlt- 
t  »e  of  tfao  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
t  le  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
t «,  hftvlng  had  under  iBonskleration  the 
I  m  (a  91M)  to  estaUlsh  a  National  Cbn- 
t  »r  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Wotk- 
1  ^  Life:  to  provide  for  a  review  of  the 
s  Btivltles  of  all  Federal  agencies  Includ- 
i  ic  imitanentatlon  of  an  Federal  laws, 
I  igulafkms.  and  policies  which  impede 
t  le  pfoducttve  performance  and  efB- 
c  ency  of  the  American  economy;  to  en- 
c  Nurace  joint  labor,  industry,  and  Oov- 
e  nmeBt  ■Sorta  to  imimyve  naticHial  pro- 
d  iictivltr  and  the  character  of  working 


Boland 

BoUlnc 

Banker 

Brademas 

Brodhsad 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown.  OalU. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Oallf . 

Buike,  Mass. 

Burton.  PhUllp 

Butler 

Oamayi 

Carter 

ChappeU 

Chlabc4m 

day 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  XU. 

Conte 

Conyers 

OORIUUt 

ComeU 
Cotter. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis 
OeUtuns 

OlggB 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 

Drlnan 

■arty 

■dgsr 

■dwardB,  Calif 

Bllberg 

■rtanbom 

Bsblcman 


Kvans,  Ind. 

PasceU 

Konwlck 

Ptah 

Plshar 

FItblan 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Oaydos 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Ooodllng 

Oradlaon 

Oiide 

Ouyer 

Haley 

HaU 

Hamilton 

fianley 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hanha 

TTarttngn 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Heckler,  Uass. 

Belns 

Helstoeki 

Hlcka 

HUlls 

BoUand 

Holtaman 

Howard 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  dda. 

Jordan 

Kartfa 

Krily 

Blindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFaloe 

liSgaett  . 

Leiuum 

LcTttas 

lii»8.La. 

liOtt 

MeOlory 
McConnack 


McDade 

McEwen 

McPaU 

MoHugh 

MoKlnney 

MaodonaM 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Martin 

Matsimaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MiUer,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlneto 

Mlnlsb 

MitcheU.Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moehw 

Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murtba 

NU 

Nowak 

ObeiMar 

Obey 

OWelU 

Ottinger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Preaaier 

Preyer 

Price 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Bees 

Begula 

Benas 

Bhodss 

Bicbmond 

Btegle 

Blsenhoover 

Rodino 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Andrews,  N.O. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
A^ln 
AuColn 
Batelis 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
BedeU 
BeU 
BevllI 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Blouln 
Bo  wen 
Breckinridge 
BroyblU 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  MO.B 
Burton,  John 
Byron 
Carr 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  B.  W. 
Danidson 
de  la  Oarm 
Delanejr 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
DcTlne 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
duPont 
Bckhardt 
■dwards,  Ala. 
Bmery 
English 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Teun. 
Flndley 
norlo 
Flynt 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsytbe 


.  Slack 
Sprilman 
Staggaca 
Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 

NAYS— 188 

Foimtaln 
Trenxel 

FuqiM 
Oilman 
Ooldwater 
Gonsalez 
Orasaley 
Hagedc«n 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harkln 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hightower 
Hlnshaw 
Holt 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Idiord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Keys 

Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta    . 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  TMm. 
Long.Md. 
McCloskey 
l^cCoUlster 
McDonald 
McKay 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathis 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Mikva 

BClUer.  Calif. 
MOffett 
Montgomery 
Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moss 

Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nlohois 
Nolan 


Xsongas 

TTllman 

VanDssrtln 

Vandsr  Jagt 

Waaman 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.H. 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wj^le 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young,  Oa. 

Zablocki 


O'Brien 

CHara 

Passman 

Pattersoo, 
Calif. 

Pattison.  N.T. 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

BandaU 

Blnaldo 

Boberts 

Boblnson 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Boss 

Bousselot 

Runnels 

Busso 

Byan 

Santlnl 

Satterfield 

SchneebeU 

Schroedw 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shuster 

SUces 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Taloott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  H.O. 
Trailer 
VanderTeen 
Vanlk 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Weaver 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wilson,  Tex. 
W<dff 
Wright 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zeferetti 


Abzug 
Annunzio 
Barrett 
Beard,  B.I. 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke,  na. 
Cleveland 
Duncan,  Oreg. 


NOT  VOTINO— 37 


Fary 
Ford.  Mich. 


Fraser 

Otnn 

Oreen 

BAert 

HOrtisn 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ketchum 

Lent 

Utton 

Lujan 

MUford 

Mink 

Murphy,  N.T, 

ahnounced 


Nedzl 

Patten,  N.J. 

Sarasla 

Slsk 

Solars 

Symington 

UdaU 

Vlgorlto 

Whalsn 

WlgglM 

Wlrth 


The  Clerk  ahnounced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzio  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against, 
Ms.  Abeug  for,  with  Mr.  Breaux  against 
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Mr.  Wlrth  for.  with  Mr.  LuJan  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  X*^rk  for,  with  Mr. 
Wl^^na- 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  FOrd  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Duncan, 
of  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mi-.  MlUord. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Lent.  ' 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Brlnkley. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Wbalen. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Horton, 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Sarasln. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida, 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  Oinn. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Messrs.  ALEXANDER.  ABDNOR, 
LLOYD  of  California,  BAUCUS, 
CHARA,  WHITE,  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Mr.  SHARP  changed  their 
vote  from  '*yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  RICHMOND  changed  his  vote 
ttom  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Senate  biU  was  passed. 

Hie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RPUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bin  just  passed. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMARKS  BEFORE  THE  ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION  SUBCOMMmEB 
BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY  ON 
OCTOBER  28.  1975 

(Mr.  HANIjry  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  coid  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
martcB.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mi*.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks before  tbe  Economic  Stabilization 
Subcommittee  follow: 
Baifsawa  Bdobx  tbb  Bconomic  Stabsjza- 
nov  SuBCOtuuma  bt  Hon.  Jambs  M.  Ham- 
let ON  OcTOBXa  28.  1975 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  come  to  this  table  as  tbe  final  witnesses 
In  what  must  be  one  of  tbe  most  important 
hearings  this  House  has  held  this  session 
and  indeed  In  this  decade.  Because  of  the 
magnitude  of  tbe  effects  which  the  actions 
taken  here,  or  deferred  here,  wUl  have  on  the 
fate  of  ele^t  mllUon  feUow  cltiaens  of  New 
York  City  and  on  the  nine  million  residents  of 
New  Ywk  State  who  will  ultimately  share 
the  fate  of  the  city  and  on  tbe  fate  of  untold 
miUioitt  of  people  across  America  who  could 
be  adversely  affected  by  uncontrolled  fejwrtlon 
to  a  New  York  default,  your  dellberatiohs 
have  had  to  be  exhaustively  thorough  and 
probing.  We  commend  this  committee  and  Its 
chairman  for  Its  prudence  and  Its  dispatch 
in  calling  these  sessions  to  determine  the 
facte  and^  to  the  extent  that  foresight  is 
possible,  the  Impact  of  the  New  York  crls^. 
As  troops  from  the  front  Une,  as  tt  were,  we 
appreciate  whatever  support  this  (bnamit^ 
can  en^BuOer  in  Mlfilhnent  of  fte^Tsq>bnfll- 
blutHft  10  tUe  Obngreaa  and  tbe  Matloo: 


The  very  fact  that  so  many  people  of  good 
faith  In  the  national  legislature  have  taken 
such  an  interest  in  New  York  problems  has 
been  an  encouragement  that  the  cause  for 
financial  self-control  and  remedial  self-help 
is  not  lost.  Certainly,  by  not  killing  all  hope 
for  redress,  you  have  kept  some  wolves  from 
the  door  and  have  thereby  at  least  allowed  a 
"breathing  space"  and  "cooling  off"  period 
In  which  the  crisis  could  be  analyzed  without 
prejudice  or  panic. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Aid  to  New  York  was 
first  formed  within  the  New  York  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  la  early  September  in  response 
to  the  growing  unease  that  New  York  City 
could  not  pull  Itself  out  of  Its  morass  of 
short-term  debt  and  the  collateral  concern 
that  the  State  of  New  York  would  be  hard- 
preseed  to  aid  If  It  too  became  laden  with 
debt  and  Inherited  the  skepticism  of  the 
marketplace  that  the  city's  Insolvency  was 
unavoidable.  While  this  concern  was  real, 
there  was  certain  optimism  that  the  State 
could  and  would  resolve  the  matter  without 
recourse  to  Federal  assistance. 

However,  ensuing  developments  and  dlffl- 
cultles  of  the  State  In  approaching  the  open 
market  for  revenues  on  behalf  of  the  city 
were  clear  signals  that  the  density  of  city 
and  State  were  Inextricably  entwined  and 
Imperiled.  Tbe  ramifications  of  this  broad- 
ened scope  brought  the  full  New  York  delega- 
tion into  active  consideration  of  the  whole 
issue  of  New  York's  fiscal  policies  and  the  con- 
sequences thereof,  statewide  and  nationally. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  with  fuU  candor 
In  these  hearings,  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  many  non-metropolitan  New  Yorkers  were 
much  like  those  of  western  Elentucklans  In 
that.  In  the  eyes  of  upstaters,  the  Big  Apple 
had  more  than  a  few  worms  In  It.  But  the 
facts  and  their  effects  were  feo  persuasive  that 
regionalism  was  set  aside,  partisanship  was 
dampened,  even  Individual  opportunism  was 
subordinated  to  the  primary  need  to  assemble 
the  data  and  rouse  the  mutual  concern  ttf 
dlqparate  constituencies  to  protect  New  York 
and  our  own  backyards  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  then  that  we  sought  to  bring  the 
New  York  story  to  Congress  for  possible  re- 
dress and  remedy.  Repeatedly  appeals  to  the 
administration  directly  and  Indirectly  have 
been  tmavalllng  of  hoped-for  understanding 
and  asslatance. 

Thus,  this  House  began  Its  journey  of  dis- 
covery. Its  ssarch  for  truth  In  determining 
what  happened  In  New  York  City,  what  effect 
those  events  have  had  on  New  York  State, 
and  what  possible  effect  the  alternatives 
available  In  the  present  circumstances  will 
have  on  the  Nation. 

The  expert  testimony  which  has  been  pro- 
vided this  commlttes  stands  as  peiluqw  the 
ultimata  dissection  of  urban  finance  and  mu- 
nicipal Infrastructure.  In  the  expression  of 
one  witness,  this  has  been  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  dollars  and  cents,  a  dotting  of 
"I's"  and  crossing  of  "t's"  that  lew  govern- 
ments could  withstand  without  chagrin. 

You  have  had  the  benefit  of  concerned 
commentary  by  witnesses  from  across  Amer- 
ica, not  only  New  York  officials  but  by  may- 
ors; county  executives,  citizen  groups.  State, 
municipal  and  Federal  fiscal  advisors,  bank- 
ers and  Investment  experts,  International  ob- 
servers, and  the  head  of  the  Federal  ECeserve 
Board.  All  agreed  that. the  Immediate  reso- 
lution of  the  situation  was  desirable,  though 
some  differed  diametrically  with  the  major- 
ity that  aid  should  be  given  in  some  foaau- 
latlon  that  assures  firm,  explicit  and  binding 
preconditions  of  fiscal  rectitude  and  budget- 
ary amendment. 

Some  exacting  stipulations,  though  not 
enticing,  ai-e  em>ected  and  accepted  as  justi- 
fied remoustratlon  for  flnanclal  follies  and 
Indiscretions;  jfew  Tori^  Wants  no  blank 
cheek  on  tfte  FBderal  Treteur v .  But  we  most 
lemeinlier  the  elemental  dal%er  of  drtayed 
raaoluMon  at  this  erfsts.  Sboold  the  city  be 


permitted  to  default  on  Its  obligations,  It 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Mew 
York  State  agencies  and  the  State  itself 
could  be  forced  Into  default  by  an  inability 
to  borrow  at  the  private  credit  markets. 

The  consequences  of  a  State  defkolt  on 
every  municipality  tluoughoot  the  State 
would  be  devastating.  If  the  State  defaults 
It  will  be  unat>le  to  make  local  aid  pay- 
ments— ^no  school  aid,  no  welfare  aid,  no  rev* 
enne  sharing,  just  to  mention  a  few.  With- 
out such  aid  funds  from  Albany,  It  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee  the  bankruptcy  of  virtual- 
ly every  school  district  and  many  other  mu- 
nicipal entitles  across  the  State.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  State  aid,  municipalities  might  turn 
to  the  credit  market  for  short-term  cash 
needs  and  find  It  closed,  or  borrowing  costs 
too  high.  There  is  no  question  that  these 
credit  problems  could  quickly  extend  beyond 
New  York  State's  borders  and  impact  on  the 
finances  of  municipalities  across  tbe  Nation. 
There  is  ample  evidence  such  problems  are 
already  arising  across  the  country,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  California. 

In  terms  of  the  business  climate  In  the 
State,  the  Implications  of  a  city/State  default 
sure  equally  frightening.  Failure  to  pay  the 
tremendous  number  of  vendors  located  out- 
side the  city  providing  goods  or  services  to 
city  or  State  institutions  and  facilities  could 
easily  precipitate  even  more  widespread  un- 
employment and  economic  decUne.  More- 
over, dty  and  State  oontracta  with  snppUers 
and  manufacturers  all  over  the  country 
would  be  in  Jeopardy. 

We  believe  there  is  a  growing  consensus 
among  our  colleagues  that  some  form  of  aid 
is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  municipal 
credit  and  access  to  borrowing  at  reasonable 
rates  with  livable  terms.  After  aU,  In  most 
cases,  borrowing  in  the  o^Htal  markets  is 
to  finance  progressive  local  economic  devel- 
opment and  public-benefit  programs  or  to 
carry  the  cq;>erating  costs  of  government  In 
anticipation  of  Incoming  revenues,  both  cru- 
cial elements  of  sound  and  reqponalble 
government. 

New  York  is  in  trouble  through  Its  own 
fault  In  many  respects,  but  It  is  likewise 
the  victim  of  historic  disregard  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Qovemments  toward  those  de- 
mands on  its  resources  which  are  not  truly 
urban — such  as  welfare,  edueatlon  and  im- 
migrant reception  centers. 

Additionally,  tbe  status  of  the  city  has 
been  aggravated  by  unemployment,  by  re- 
cession and  Inflation,  by  escalation  of  prop- 
erty tax  delinquencies,  by  urban  exodus  of 
middle-high  Income  taxpayers  and  corporate 
abandonment  of  the  city,  by  eostly  pension 
contracts,  by  reliance  on  the  sales  and  In- 
come tax  for  financing  at  a  time  both  arc 
declining. 

We  have  only  to  think  of  our  own  cities 
with  empty  stores,  surpltis  office  space,  aban- 
doned factories,  and  undeveloped  urban  re- 
newal sites  to  share  some  commonality  with 
hard-preseed  New  York. 

We  hope  you  see  merit  In  the  ease  pre- 
sented by  the  city  and  the  State  and  will 
enact  legislation  appropriate  to  the  crisis. 
The  State  has  made  Itself  pauper  to  the 
future  of  the  city  and  has  extended  a  "grub 
stake"  of  unparalleled  proportion  because  we 
have  faith  In  oiuselvea  as  a  resourceful 
pec^le. 

As  New  York  B^uresentatlves.  our  obser- 
vations are  subjective,  and  maybe  even  sel- 
flah.  because  we  wUl  be  looklnc  into  the 
faces  of  sorrow,  into  tbe  eyes  of  disillusioned 
h<^>e  If  diswHter  does  attend  default. 

It  has  been  our  task  to  mobilize  the  col- 
lective conscience  of  this  House  to  act  to 
prevent  default  of  New  York  OKf  and  fOre- 
staU  default  o(  the  Btatto  and  Ka  ^enoles. 
and  nltuiattfy  to  protect  a  aaUos  vmab  la 
Joat  aaw  baglnnlng  to  ««ttokk  Naalt  awaka 
at  ik»  rambUnga  along  tlto  Bndaon  Blve^- 

U  tliave  wax*  tln]e-r<>tb*.  kuzary  of  pro- 
crastlnatlou — we  could  praperlj  educate  oi)r 
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I  M  to  CMues  and  tf- 
Tock  «UiMiui»  ttanogb 

I  MtlOlM,  BMra- 

Bt  ■ppMris  ftTyl 

ttMHr  nnbteaed.  InfoniMd  na»- 
tton  to  tte  aM  qoMtloii  to  tuT»  m  •  gnUto 
to  ««r  owa  lodcment.  Aa  it  la,  v«  m  tiM 
■antottraa  ataod  with  Naw  Tork 
of  «K>ialon-«atwaaa  ttaa  rook 
plaea.  THa  faeto  are  aTaUaMa 
vhMi  pHMiaalialy  argua  for  Umttad  aid: 
la*  wai  to  aot  la  now  nwwinllal 
•  ^*J*^«*  J'*'*  K***  J**"  Yoifc  not  telbute 
nir  pNMamif,  bat  a  bolvark  against  col- 
i  a  itiflcatton  of  f edanOlam  could 
I  ba  tba  baat  Invaatmant  of  tbia  Nation'* 
I  and  fldMiiy  at  Uie  outaet  of  our 
third  oantury. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAtTUAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  qiu^um  Is  not 


Forajth9 
Foontaln 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Erldently  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  can  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  can  was  taken  by  electrmic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  req>ond: 

(Roll  No.  840) 
Abaug 
Andiawa.N.o, 

t  CNiydoa 

BX  OHaimo 

oaa  Olbbous 

Bnaux  Olnn 

Brlnklar  Onm 

laid  Hanley 

Oalif.  Kaisha 

1,  CHUo  Hawkins 

-— ~.Wa.  HMwrt 

gagton.  John  Handanoa 

J^van  mnahaw 

Ommr  Holland 

Oajr  Horton 

darriand  Jannan 

gofya  JotMa.Ala. 

ni^vinakl  Katobuia 

nwliia  '-tidnM" 

Olm*  liaggatt 

Dodd  hmt 

Duncan,  Oreg.  Utton 
Lujan 
MoOoUia(t«r 


MfClUch. 


Malcbar 
MUftwd 
Mink 

mteheU,  Kd. 
Moaher 
lCuipb7.  K.T. 


Myers,  Ind. 

Neal 

Nedsl 

NU 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pepper 

Quie 

QrxlUen 

Runneia 

Saraatn 

Shuatar 

SUk 

Skublta 

Solan 

Stead 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stuekay 

Sjmlngton 

Taylor.  U,0. 

Thctnpaon 

Tbomton 

Udau 

VigOTlto 

Wbalan 

Wiggina 

WUaon,  o.  H. 

WJrth 

wtigbt 

Toung,  Alaska 


Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mo- 
Paix).  On  this  roU  call  S39  Memben 
safe  leoorded  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic devlee.  a  quorum. 

By  unanftmous  consent,  further  pro- 
Beertlngii  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
•ith. 


raumttAL  LEADERSHIP  NE£X>ED  TO 
AVKBT  NATKMfAL  DAMAGE  FROM 
MKW  TOBK  DEFAULT 

The  8PKAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

>revioas  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

Imutn  from  New  York  (Mr.  Honcw). 

B  reeootedfor  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BOSIOir.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 

M  come  fer  congresiiMial  action  <m 

lew  T(Mfe  Cttiy.  Tba  eoone  of  aetkm 

•ken  br  tba  Ooogteai  staooid  not  to 

''  lewed  a  Ttndleatlon  of  the  dtaastnas 

I  ani  manacteeiil  of  New  Tock.  but 

1  ather  a  neognttlon  of  the  honendow 

impactcrf  a  default. 


New  York  aty,  the  "Big  Apple,"  is 
facing  financial  rot.  It  has  spent  not  only 
way  beyond  its  means,  but  beyond  any 
sort  <rf  rational  plan  for  the  role  of  a 
municipal  government.  It  has  used  gim- 
mickry, gadgets,  and  glad-handing  to 
poB^ne  the  inevitable  time  when  all  of 
its  excesses  would  come  tumbling  down 
on  the  backs  of  the  most  heavily  taxed 
population  in  the  United  States. 

The  city  has  neglected  to  recognize 
that  there  must  be  accountability  for 
every  decision. 

But  the  gross  mistakes  are  history. 
The  city  is  now  facing  a  nnancial  Arma- 
gedon.  The  last  hope  for  providing  a 
means  by  which  the  city  and  the  State 
of  New  York  may  wrench  itself  from  the 
Jaws  of  disaster  rests  with  the  Congress 
In  my  judgment,  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  failed  to  provide 
leadership  in  this  area  is  appalling.  If 
the  Congress  fails  to  fill  this  vacuum,  it 
win  be  a  national  disgrace. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  New  York 
Caty  needs  to  be  punished  for  its  profli- 
gate and  bungled  spending  policies.  I  do 
believe,  and  wholeheartedly  support  the 
idea  that  the  city  should  not  be  re- 
warded for  its  past  policies. 

If  the  Congress  takes  action,  it  should 
not  be  a  bail  out.  Direct  cash  subsidies 
to  the  city  are  out  of  the  question.  New 
Yortc  needs  to  continue  making  modifica- 
tkUK  in  its  budgetary  aUocations  so  that 
its  outlays  will  equal  its  income. 

Tlie  only  acceptable  route  to  follow  is 
to  give  support  to  the  efforts  of  the  city 
to  return  to  the  private  capital  markets 
In  a  competitive  manner.  A  Federal  guar- 
antee would  help  that  process. 

The  financial  health,  stability,  and  fu- 
ture of  the  State  government  is  closely 
tted  to  that  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
^ort,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  default 
by  the  city  government  will  lead  to  a  de- 
fault by  the  State  government  or  by  some 
of  its  component  agencies  or  authorities 
If  the  State  gets  into  a  serious  cash- 
flow crisis,  the  State  government's  ability 
to  meet  its  responsibility  for  school  aid 
naedlcald.  welfare,  construction  guaran- 
tees, and  a  host  of  otiier  obuigations 
woukl  be  thrown  tato  serious  question 
This  could  potentially  throw  thousands 
of  people  out  of  work,  and  could  result 
to  very  stiff  tax  Increases  to  solve  the 
State's  cash-flow  crunch  after  a  default 
The  national  effect  of  a  default  by 
New  York  City  could  taclude  any  or  all 
of  the  following  problems: 

PhBt,  it  is  probable  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  be  caUed  upon  to  prop  up 
ba^  whose  ftoancial  staUli^  would  be 
totroyed  by  a  significant  default  on 
NewYork  City  debt,  or  even  by  a  serious 
decrease  in  the  portfoUo  value  of  New 
York  City  securities. 

Second,  because  New  York  City  debt 
accounts  for  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
total  dollar  value  of  all  outstanding  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  the  impact  of  a  default 
on  municipal  bond  markets  could  be  to 
substantially  force  upward  the  toterest 
rates  sought  by  buyers  of  these  tax- 
exempt  issues  in  the  future. 

TWs  would  be  directly  translated  toto 
U^  local.  State,  school,  sewer,  and 
OUMT  taxes  for  taxpayers  throu^iout 
the  XJBitei  States.  TMt  Is  true  because 
borrowing  would  be  more  costly,  and 


thus  the  cost  of  construction  puUlc  fa- 
cilities and  of  operating  governmental 
entities  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
bonded  debt  would  rise  substantially— 
and  the  sole  source  of  revenue  for  these 
purposes  is  taxes. 

Third,  todivlduals  holding  New  York 
C^ty,  and  possible  New  York  State  se- 
curities could  suffer  a  substantial  loss 
of  value  of  theh-  holdings,  not  to  men- 
tion a  loss  of  Income  on  the  specific 
notes  on  which  there  is  a  default  of 
Interest  or  principal  payments. 

Fourth,  because  New  York  City  is  the 
center  of  much  International  financial 
activity,  representatives  of  Britain,  West 
Germany,  and  other  foreign  govern- 
ments have  expressed  the  fear  that  a 
financial  failure  of  the  city  of  New  York 
could  have  serious  negative  Impact  on 
free  world  capital  markets  and  transac- 
tions. 

These  problems  clearly  flow  far  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  five  boroughs 
o*  New  York  City,  and  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  New  York  State. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  realistic  assess- 
ment—in Washington— of  the  problems 
tliat  exist  and  that  assessment  must  re- 
sult in  a  responsible  plan  for  dealing 
with  the  problems. 

As  dean  of  the  Republican  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  I  have  participated  to  countless 
discussions  and  delegation  committee 
meetmgs  with  my  colleagues  over  the 
past  month  concerning  the  proper  Fed- 
eral response  to  this  problem. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  provide  a  sensible,  measured 
plan  of  temporary  Federal  guarantees  for 
new  issues  of  taxable  New  York  City 
obligations.  These  obligations  would  be 
sold  to  refinance  the  exlsttog  tax-exempt 
securities  on  which  default  is  threatened 
wlthto  a  few  weeks.  The  Federal  guar- 
antee together  with  the  controls  I  have 
discussed  should  be  sufficient  to  assure 
the  marketability  of  taxable  bonds, 
which,  of  course,  would  yield  substuitial 
toc(»ne  to  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
form  of  taxes  collected  on  the  bond  iatet- 
est  payments.  By  converting  New  York 
City  debt  to  taxable  securities,  we  could 
relieve  much  of  the  upward  pressure  on 
current  tax-exempt  toterest  rates,  and 
the  effect  might  be  substantial  enough 
to  provide  lower  tax-exempt  rates  for 
communities  with  good  credit  ratings. 

Of  course,  any  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance must  be  coupled  with  tou^  pro- 
visions for  a  combmatlon  of  FMeral  and 
State  control  over  the  budget  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  city  of  New  York.  Stoce, 
to  effect,  for  a  temporary  period,  the  city 
would  be  spending  federally  guaranteed 
dcrilars,  we  would  have  to  be  assured,  and 
I  mean  assured,  that  the  city  budget 
would  be  placed  to  balance,  and  that  the 
city's  financial  practices  would  be  thor- 
oughly reformed  and  tovestlgated. 

The  controls  must  be  tough  enough  so 
that  no  other  city  or  State  would  wish 
to  follow  to  the  tatoted  financial  foot- 
steps of  New  York  CVsy,  so  that  no  othw 
city  is  even  tempted  to  place  its  hand  out 
tor  alms  from  Washington. 

Coupled  with  action  on  temporary  Fed- 
eral  bond  guarantees,  the  CongreM  and 
the  President  should  focus  urgentir  on 
permanent  changes  and  reforms  to  ttie 
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in«sent  welfare  system.  New  York  City 
le-net  to  blame  for  the  welfare  portion  of 
^  probHeoiB.  These  are  national  prob- 
lems, tied  to  the  economy,  immigration, 
poinilation  distribution,  et  cetera.  Our 
cuirent  welfare  system  is  a  stone  age 
relie.  Neither  its  basic  concepts,  its  fund- 
ing mechanisms,  its  admtolstrative  rules 
nor  its  human,  social,  and  financial  re- 
sults come  dose  to  providing  what  a 
modem  welfare  system  should  provide. 
Leadership  to  this  area  would  help  solve 
a  host  of  urban  problems  shared  by  cities 
and  counties  across  America. 

"Hiere  are  two  sptcUic  proposals  I  wish 
to  comment  on  briefly.  First.  I  do  not 
favor  any  plan  of  direct  cash  assistance 
to  New  York  City.  A  plan  of  Federal 
guaranteed  of  taxable  bonds,  such  as  I 
liave  outUned  would  cost  the  Federal 
taxpayer  nothing.  In  fact,  it  would  pro- 
vide increased  Federal  revenue  and  tiie 
possibility  of  lower  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures if  tax-exempt  toterest  rates 
drop.  Cash  assistance  Is  too  great  a  lure 
for  other  troubled  cities,  and  it  would 
sdve  nothing  to  the  long  run  to  terms 
of  fiscal  respcmsibillty  to  New  York. 

There  has  also  heen  a  proposal  that 
the  way  to  solve  New  York  City's  prob- 
lems is  to  impose  new  and  higher  taxes 
cm  the  New  York  State  taxpayers.  That 
would  be  economically  catastrophic,  to 
my  Judgment.  The  people  of  New  York 
State  already  bear  the  highest  tax  bur- 
den to  the  Nation.  CJurrenUy,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  seeking  a  large  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.  A  major  tax  rise  for 
New  Yoric  State  resld^its  would  only 
make  our  bustoess  climate  and  our  un- 
employment, health,  housing,  and  other 
problems,  tocludtog  our  fiscal  crisis, 
much  worse  than  they  alr^tdy  are. 

•Jhe  answer  to  the  New  York  CSty 
crises  is  not  to  punish  the  people  of  New 
York  State.  Nor  Is  the  answer  to  punish 
aU  the  American  pewle  with  the  higher 
interest  rates  and  Ugher  taxes  which 
would  result  from  default 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  folly 
to  allow  New  Yoi4:  City  to  default  on  its 
bondholderB  as  some  form  of  punishment 
or.  accountability  for  ftoancial  mlsman- 
agonent  and  wrongdoing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  believe 
Federal  help  for  New  York  City,  if  of- 
fered at  aU,  should  await  the  event  of 
default  The  argument  used  is  that  de- 
fault itself  would  help  to  Impose  the 
ktods  of  financial  dlscipUnes  on  the  city 
and  State  that  are  deshable  and  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  a  longrun  solution  to 
the  problon.  In  my  Judgment,  the  argu- 
ment that  we  should  allow  <ief  ault  to  oc- 
cur Is  a  dangerous  one. 

Of  course,  default  wlU  impose  financial 
discipltoes— just  as  bankruptcy  imposes 
fatal  kinds  of  discipUnes  on  a  bustoess. 
It  is  precis^  the  national  damage  that 
would  f <^ow  default  that  J^eral  guar- 
antee assistance  should  be  designed  to 
avoid.  Some  postdefault  damage  may  hot 
be  reversible— the  tanpact  on  banis  and 
boildholdars,  and  the  Impact  oh  ^imlci- 
P«tl  bond  markets  and  on  the  confldoice 
of  tovestors  to  the  State  government. 

Furthermore,  postdefault  Federal  aid 
wojjid  have,  to  take  a  different  and  n^ore 
ohiectfamaUe  form  than- predefault  aUU 
If  we  allow  default  to  occur,  we  may  be 


forced  toto  direct  cash  paymc^iLs.  to  the 
city  of  New  York  so  that  It 'could  mato- 
tain  essential  seiTlces  like  police  fjod  fire 
protection,  and  emergency  health  care. 
Whether  such  direct  cash  assistance 
could  be  limited  as  to  dollars  and  dura- 
tion is,  today,  anybody's  guess. 

However,  with  a  measured  and  sensible 
program  of  predefault  guarantees.  It  is 
possible  to  predict  the  nature  and  extoit 
of  Federal  tovolvement,  and  it  Is  possible 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  direct  cash 
grants  to  the  city  of  New  Yoiic — a  step 
I  feel  should  be  avoided  to  prevent  per- 
manent depoidency  of  New  York  fmd 
other  cities  on  such  special  aid. 

Federal  leadership  and  responsible  ac- 
tion are  needed  now.  The  pill  we  provide 
to  New  Yoiic  City  to  solve  its  fiscal  iltoess 
must  be  bitter,  but  it  must  be  provided. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  FISCAL  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fisb)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  mtoutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  13  of  us  have 
joined  to  taking  thne  for  this  special  or- 
der this  evening  on  the  New  York  C^ty 
fiscal  crisis.  I  will  lie  followed  by  various 
Members  of  the  New  Yoi^  delegaticm, 
ea(di  of  us  taking  a  portion  of  the  prob- 
lem to  discuss.  It  is  our  h<^e  that  a  rec- 
ord can  be  made  which  will  be  ord^Iy 
and  persuasive  and  of  value  to  the  entire 
House  to  its  deliberations  on  this  issue. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  ranking  minority  monber 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabil- 
ization of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Houilng,  wtM 
has  our  gratitude  along  with  the  chap- 
man of  the  sidxsommlttee,  the  genUe- 
man  fmn  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashlet)  ,  for  con- 
ducting extensive  and  exhaustive  hear- 
ings starting  on  the  20th  ot  October, 
hearings  that  are  still  m  process. 

Mr.  ^Teaker,  I  yidd  to  the  gentieman 
from  Cmineetlcut  (Mr.  McKhinxt). 

Mi-.  McKINNEY.  iSt.  Speaker,  tranor- 
row  I  will  put  to  a  bill  wfait^  will  call  for 
Federal  guarantees  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  do  not  in  any  way  do  this  with  a 
light  heart  because  I  think  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  precedent  here  is  alaimtog. 
However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assiu-e  the 
Members  this  bill  is  so  tough  that  no 
one  but  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
city  of  New  Y<M-k  to  their  present  condi- 
tion could  possibly  accept  its  require- 
ments, strictures,  and  controls.  Also  I 
would  suggest  to  this  Cong^'ess  and  the 
UJS.  Government  that  the  imderlytog 
causes  of  New  York's  problems  are 
causes  and  problems  that  this  countiT  as 
a  Nation  and  as  a  whole  is  going  to  have 
to  face  very  shortly. 

It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  stand  here  and 
cast  blame  at  both  Repid>Ilcan  and 
Democrat  administrations  that  have  run 
both  the  State  and  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  New  York 
is  this  country's  greatest  city  and  it  is  to 
terrible  trouble. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  job  of  this 
Congress  Is  to  weigh  tiie  risk  to  the 
United  States  of  America  of  what  woidd . 
happen  if  there  wefe  a  default  to  the 
case  of.  New  York- City;  but  we  have 
gone  well  past  the  fact  .of  def wilt  on 


the  part  of  New  York  City,  for  should 
New  York  City  totally  forget  .every  dol- 
lar of  toterest,  should  New  Yotk.  City 
forget  every  dollar  ol  debt,  due  to  rev- 
enue antictoation  proldons,  as  of  the 
month  of  Dec^nber  the  city  of  New 
York  will  be  $461.3  million  short  of 
meeting  its  payroll  and  its  needs;  this 
figure  between  the  month  of  December 
and  the  mcmth  of  May  will  come  to 
$1.2  billion  roughly.  We  have  testimony 
of  the  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New 
York  that  should  the  State  of  New  York 
under  those  conditions,  and  I  might  add 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  also, 
have  to  take  over  the  payroll  for  public 
health  and  safety,  have  to  take  over 
the  payroll  for  education,  have  to  taike 
over  welfare  payments,  have  to  take 
over  medicaid  payments,  then  the  State 
of  New  York  would  be  insolvent  by  pos- 
slldy  the  30th  of  April  to  the  mkldle  of 
May.  This  would  mean  that  one  of  the 
lai'gest  States  to  our  Union,  as  well  as 
our  largest  city  has,  to  effect,  gone  into 
default. 

I  think  we  might  well  ask  ourselves 
also  what  Uie  problems  would  be  for  the 
Federal  Government  should  default 
happen.  Fu-st  of  all.  there  is  no  way 
for  I.  city  to  the  United  States  to  de- 
clare voluntary  bankruptcy  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  Under  title  IX  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Laws  as  they  are  now  writ- 
ten, 51  percent  of  the  creditors  must 
voluntarily  come  forth  for  a  Judgment. 
Fifty-one  percent  of  the  creditors  of 
the  city  of  New  York  cannot  be  found, 
because  tlie  city  of  New  York,  thanks 
to  the  sponsorship  of  Mr.  William 
Simon,  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y, 
is  operating  under  bearer  bonds.  New 
York  City  ha&  the  largest  percentage  of 
household-held  debt  within  any  city  of 
the  United  States.  '  . 

So  we  are  ieft  with  a  situation  that 
after  December  1.  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  will  happen;  but  one 
thing  is.  sure.  Payrolls  could  not  be  met 
even  if  the  debt  were  forgotten  and  the 
Federal  Govenmient  probi^dy  under  the 
clauses  of  the  Constitution,  whereby  we 
guarantee  personal  safety  and  freedom, 
would  eventually  have  to  enter  toto  the 
problems  and  affairs  of  New  York  City. 
The  cost,  I  propose,  would  be  far  greater 
than  any  guarantee  we  c<Mild  possibly 
suggest.  In  fact,  I  would  suggest  that  a 
guarantee  v.ould  do  several  things.  Fii-st 
of  all,  a  guarantee  would  take  close  to  $6 
billion  of  taxable  municipal  bonds  out.  of 
the  mmiicipal  tax-free  market,  which 
evei-yone  who  has  testified  before  us  lias 
called  overbuidened.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Treasury  Depai'tment  this  would  brmg 
approximately  $190  million  im  $200  mil- 
lion dollars  of  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  since  these  new  bonds  would 
be  taxable.  Second,  my  bill,  or  any  bill 
that  will  come  forth  from  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle,  will  require  a  guarantee 
fee  on  the  pait  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  use  these  bonds  to  buy  New 
York  City's  sliort-term  debt  This  guar- 
antee fee  would  also  earn  for  the  .Fed- 
eral Treasury  the  sum.  of  $200  million. 
Pte  more  important  than,  that,  I  think 
that  thia  bill  or  any  Ive  tt,wouLl4  give 
New  York  City  the  right  to  eettle  its 
affairs,  get  itself  back  to  order  and  return 
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ii  ttM 
frr  inij  majm  Id  the  IMtod 
d^  cT  New  Y«tk  i*  al- 
to «»  tato  defMtt,  tt  meaiM  that 
IT  fe  lrt«««^teok.  It  wffl  not 
>eaaft«Dtfli  craUton,  as  K  wooM 
ifcerfl— tkin  In  ihebgls  now  being 


do  ^re  prapoae*  I  propeee  that 
the  iHBBij  beiuaiauhied  to  the  atato  of 
Mev  Teik;  and  that  me  Stale  of  l«eir 
Yei*  hMM  toaabk  bonds.  Hie  State  wffl 
use  than  tonbto  bonds  to  buy  the 
abort-tarn  debt  of  tile  elty  of  Ifeir  Toric. 
wMeli  is  bebif  atrangled  at  this  present 
raomem  The  ci^  «f  Mtoir  Tortt  wlU  no 
longer  bmt  a  die<Ai»et.  b  fbct,  at  this 
point  tt  does  1^  hsi«  a  checidMM*.  The 
State  of  MewTotk  will  hare  total  am- 
^_  orer  etery  contract  erery  acree- 
•nent,  e»efy  expense,  every  pmrheek, 
every  purchase.  everytiiin«  tliat  the  eity 
of  N^  Toifc  does  until  the  city  of  Niew 
Toric's  bodceC  is  balanced  and  it  is  back 
in  tlie  credit  market, 

to  fact,  1  wo«dd  sntgest  %o  some  of  my 
friends  wtw  are  eonceined  afaoat  this 
std»}ect  Ihst  this  perfaaDs  micht  be  one 
way  Out  we  eoold  get  a  handle  on  the 
pesi^oBa  and  on  the  eivll  employeee  con- 
tmcto  that  are  belnc  written  tlm>t«h- 
oot  the  United  States  which  are  inerH- 
abljr  folnr  to  take  St.  Louis.  Pfafladel- 
vUiL,  OMratt  and  the  rest  of  the  cities 
gf  <Mi  oaoBgy  in  the  same  direction  that 
*••»  Tbrk  Ctty  has  gone  with  Its  profll- 


H  weehMsenot  to  help,  i  simxdy  eug- 
cart  to  emymw  Oat  the  tjkks  or  disaster 
are  nr  tie  neat.  Tlie  diaaeM  of  snr  AA 
moDleipality  or  State  getthig  any  more 
2""n«*i  ■«•  ejtieuiely  lew.  In  Wew 
tb«k  8l««e  todey  the  city  ef  ifem  York 
Is  rlMSd  trtm  the  market.  AgcneieB  are 
he  maitot,  and  the  city  of 
,     -  ^  fe*d  to  pay  Offer  le  percent 

*g>to"""J  WBMllj.  The  Stato  of  Oon- 
wwfc^  y^ktt  is  an  AAA  State  wWeh 
hae  Mvaye  ptM  its  bills,  has  now  been 
ledueedtoAA. 

Ifctoaeta  to  me  that  there  are  png- 
■ta^  Sseal,  respoasilile  reasons  for 
ITMjnf  me  eity  this  breather.  It  is  not 
ablM.  Ilk  net  cash.  Itobedy  is  glr- 
togWyYest  anything  e«eept  the  r^ht 
MMHty  to  ptit  ito  liewe  in 
par  Its  MHs.  The  cost  to  tl»e 
-__jjfce  ottier  hand.  I  wetdd  sw- 
gMt,»eKtwsne in  etery  way.  dngereus 
a  stery  way  and,  in  fact,  win  foster  the 
Idea  of  nwmltJpal  bankruptcy  and  tmn 
the  wwMtata  e(  eitfee  orer  to  a  higher 
■afei—BWiihi'pgeBty. 

Iwwdd  WOMt  to  the  Members  that 
those  anm^vnatle  flseal  reasons  for 
''°™t  ^*"*  'to  aie  deteg.  I  am  mit  even 
^inr  to  toweh  on  Itie  hmnanlty  of  the 
sltualiuu.  Bid  1st  us  face  the  fact  ttiat 
we  are  dgaflBf  with  the  city  of  g  million 
peoide  nd  an  when  area  of  over  13  mil- 
UoQ  peopto:  a  heme  that  has  given  42 
BwWiB  hmugiant  Americans  theh-  start 
"?*  *  P»to  pfiA  new  that  is  sufferteg; 
"WW**  ?**•  to  er  net.  dne  to  part 
***  "to^wu'tf  Oovemment's  laek  of  re- 
spiiriMlli  torteaBstaff  that  pererly  is 
a  nattonwMe  eeneem.  Mew  York  C?lty  is 


Mr.  tIpealuT.  I  thank  the  gentfeman 
for  ytddhigme  tills  time. 

Mr.  nSB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliiiA  all  of 
us  from  New  York  are  indebted  to  tiie 
gentleman  frtmi  Conneetknit  for  his 
leadership  and  his  understanding  of  this 
proMem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts  of  the  New 
York  delegation  for  the  past  cooide  of 
mteths  in  this  regard  have  been  spear- 
headed by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hahlet)  ,  from  Syracuse,  who 
was  named  originally  by  the  Democratic 
caucus  to  head  an  ad  hoc  committee 
wirich  was  later  enlarged  into  a  bi- 
partisan committee  to  numitor  the  fleeal 
afRahs  of  the  city  and  to  steer  the  Con- 
gress toward  an  appropriate  Federal  re- 
sponse. At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Hamlxt). 

Mr.  HANLBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  f<a  yielding.  I  want  to 
commend  my  predecessor  here  in  the 
well  for  his  very  objective  analysis  of 
this  very  serious  profciem.  He  has  given 
the  problem  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and 
this  is  evidenced  tagr  his  action  tonwRow. 
as  he  has  indieated.  thai  he  is  going  to 
introdnoe  a  biU  deaUng  with  the  proiJkm. 
So,  on  bchaU  of  the  State  o«  New  York 
I  want  to  express  om-  gratitude  to  the 
w^Ueman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mc- 
KuaEv). 

Many  weeks  ago.  hi  taking  a  readtog 
on  the  baromettr  with  regard  to  the  New 
York  protalam,  a  meeting  was  called  here 
to  Washington  w1mb«  reprasentathrm  of 
the  major  baaiks  througtmut  our  owmtry 
«ce  aalmd  to  oome  on  in.  and  along  with 
them  reptesentatiras  of  the  majee  bond 
houses  in  America.  One  Monday  we  met, 
and  our  qosstloa  was  a  very  atanide  as» 
to  that  graop  of  seaae  U  poopte:  What, 
if  any,  wwiU  be  the  ramiflcattons  of  de- 
fault in  tlM  American  bond  marlcet;  that 
is,  defaidt  of  ttie  etiy  of  Mew  Yoric? 

With  one  exception,  everyaas  of  them 
explatocd  that  It  would  be  terrible. 

Mind  you.  these  are  the  people  out  In 
ttje  field  who  are  seOfaig  and  buying  the 
bond  oCsring  of  locattties. 

StdMequsntly,  as  ray  fHend  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mew  York  (i».  Pish)  has  al- 
'«**y  menttoned,  the  Niew  York  d^ega- 
ttop.  tn^ieeognition  ef  its  responsibility, 
dehned  hearfly  into  this  problem;  and  it 
produced  a  program  of  afllnnatlve  action 
which  I  brieve  has  worked  crtdte  wril. 

Starting  from  scratch,  it  was  the  chal- 
lenge of  this  group  to  devetop  an  taiterest 
here  in  the  Congress,  recognizing  at  tt»e 
▼ery  beginning  that  before  anything 
could  be  effoettve  it  wonld  have  to  have  a 
broad  ^peal  throughout  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  want  to 
extend  our  gratitude  to  Senator  Prox- 
mir  for  what  he  has  done  on  the  other 
side  in  biting  the  bullet.  I  want  to  extend 
our  gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rxu8s>  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banlcing,  Currency  and 
Housing  here  on  this  side,  and  the  gen- 
Ueman  fiiom  Ohio  (Mr.  AsHirr)  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  under  which  is 
lodged  this  Jurisdiction. 
Senator  PRoximtE  conducted  a  series 


of  intensive  heartegs  and,  as  the  ..««- 
bees  know,  some  days  age  ttiet  Wfiita 
committee  passed  out  a  bfll  by  a  vote  sff 

The  gentleman  from  Ofato  <Mr  Aaw- 

txr)  hereintheH0H8ehi!Ha«edh«irh«s 
a  week  age  Monday,  and  Sneogh  thh 
period  of  time-^neidentally.  these  hear^ 
ings  concluded  here  about  aa  hoar  and  a 
half  ago — that  committee  received  testi- 
mony from  people  across  tids  Miatienwhe 
are  knowledgeable  and  intimate  wlOi  toe 
American  bond  market  and  with  the 
economy  in  general.  HOpeTnUy.  that  com- 
mittee win  take  positive  action  within 
the  next  several  days,  that  is,  mark  tm 
and  pass  out  a  bill. 

When  we  think  of  the  randflcations  of 
default  on  the  American  bond  market  I 
think  Of,  for  instance,  some  testiraeny 
offered  the  Subcommittee  on  HooAig 
and  CTommunity  Oev^omnent  just  sev- 
eral days  ago,  as  we  reviewed  the  imple- 
mentation of  title  Vm  of  the  Ronsfag 
bffl.  The  representative  of  the  Pfrst  Bos- 
ton Bank,  in  response  to  my  qnestlon, 
"What  is  the  gotog  rate  today  of  interest 
in  the  bond  market,  housing  bond  mar- 
ket?" gave  us  his  answer. 

And  I  said,  "What  was  It  a  year  agor 
And  he  told  ns. 

The  differential  was  about  S  percrait 
Mind  you,  3  percent.  We  are  taDdng 
about  tax-free  bonds. 

I  said  to  the  gentleman : 

Would  It  be  reasonable  to  conclude  th^ 
thte  ittcretne  in  Interest  la  a  direct  nnilt 
of  tbe  apprehension  prerafltag  In  oar  nattan 
nteting  to  the  poaatbnity  of  default  of  tbe 
City  at  Mew  Tork? 

He  said: 

No  question  about  it. 

With  regard  to  impact  on  conumml- 
ttes,  tafiklentally,  tt  is  mttauitod  that  if 
this  problem  goes  unatteaded,  the  fai- 
toresk  cost  la  the  bond  market,  hisofar 
as  ioealltlea  are  coocemed,  is  gotog  to 
iiusrease  by  somewhere  to  the  neighbmr- 
hood  of  $2  bUUoB. 

Mr.  fipeaknr.  it  Is  rather  interesting 
to  note  that  tols  would  msmtiaBr  be 
about  half  of  aU  of  the  laiisan  pajlm 
money  that  might  vo  to  toeoe  conunoni- 
ties. 

I  think  of  the  eity  of  BoBalo.  for  exam- 
ple, wfateh.  duilag  the  last  sevend  weeks, 
tried  to  move  wito  a  $9S  mlBon  bond 
issue,  and  it  eoidd  only  sM  but  $10  mH- 
lion  of  it  The  rate  of  totarest  vnw  10 
percent 

I  think  of  another  community  in  Vew 
York  State,  Albany  Coontr.  a  school 
bond  issue  of  $10  million,  which  ooold 
not  be  sold  initially.  Ultimatriy  it  was 
sold,  but  for  9^4  percent 

The  impact  on  local  proper^  owners 
in  that  instance  will  be  f  dt  to  toe  next 
local  property  tax  go-aronad.  TiMise  peo- 
lile,  the  citiaens  of  that  eoonty.  are  gtdng 
to  have  to  digest  that  extra  approximate 
4-percent  Increase. 

That  is  what  is  happening  about  our 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  the  problon  re- 
lated to  the  rate  of  Interest  let  va  think 
for  a  minute  about  the  economy  of  this 
Nation.  I  think  toat  most  of  us  agree 
that  the  fundamental  proUem  that 
plagues  us  happens  to  relate  to  unem- 
ployment In  America. 
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We  axe  told  that  once  the  unemploy- 
ment percentage  goes  beyond  4  percoit 
then  from  that  point  on  every  1  percent 
(tf  unemployment  eoste  the  n.S.  Govem- 
ment  $14  Mlllon.  That  Is  made  up  of 
$12  billion  by  way  of  lost  revenues  and 
about  $2  billion  in  added  expense  re- 
sultant from  unemployment  beneflte  and 
other  programs  appropriate  to  those  who 
are  unemployed. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  G^aker,  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  the  fact 
tbat  what  the  gentleman  Is  talking  about 
Is  very  important.  When  we  have  to  get 
10'/^  or  »%  percent  or  anything  over 
6>^  percent  for  tax  exempt  bonds,  we 
are  then  putting  industry  and  private 
enterprise  In  an  impossible  position  if 
they  are  to  fund  whatever  reQuirements 
they  may  need  for  expansion,  whatever 
requirements  they  may  need  for  new 
processes,  and  whatever  requirements 
they  may  need  for  movements  wherever 
these  items  become  necessary. 

Industey  and  increased  productivity 
is  the  only  solution  in  the  end.  This  Con- 
gress just  passed  a  bill  to  create  a  Pro- 
ductivity Commission.  We  might  as  wen 
tear  up  that  Commission's  right  to 
operate  right  now.  Ihere  is  nothing  they 
can  do  to  increase  productivity  without 
money,  and  there  is  no  way  on  God's 
earth  that  this  great  Industrial  establish- 
ment of  oura  can  meet  the  requiremente 
for  increased  productivity  without  fimd- 
ing  new  facilities.  They  cannot  build 
them  without  publicly  funded  bonds 
that  come  onto  the  open  market. 

They  cannot  sell  bonds  agaii^t  com- 
petition from  tax  exempt  bonds,  and  God 
only  knows  what  potot  the  tax  exempt 
bonds  will  reach  If  New  York  goes  down 
the  drain. 

Mr.  SHoeaker.  I  do  not  care  about  bring- 
ing in  other  Issues;  I  would  like  to  stick 
strictly  with  the  demands  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  American  people.  I  am 
not  just  voting  for  relief  of  New  York; 
I  am  voting  for  the  survival  of  my  com- 
munity, Ite  tadustries.  and  its  economy, 
and  every  other  Member  ought  to  look  at 
it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  conti-ibution. 

I  mentioned  that  for  every  percentage 
point  beyond  4  percent,  insofar  as  unem- 
ployment is  concerned,  it  costs  our  Na- 
tion $14  billion.  Our  unemployment  per- 
centage now  is  up  beyond  that  8  percent 
flgure,  and  if  we  could  shift  gears  and 
bring  it  back  down  to  about  4  percent 
that  would  almost  take  care  of  our  cur- 
rent deficit  for  this  fiscal  year. 

But  at  a  time  when  we  need  Jobs  so 
badly,  a  negative  attltode  unfortunately 
prevails  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

How  wiU  this  affect  the  American  em- 
ployment market?  I  will  give  the  Mem- 
bers one  little  exsunple  of  what  will  hap- 
pen and  what  is  happening  throughout 
America.  I  cite  as  an  example  the  fact 
tliat  a  few  days  ago  in  the  State  of  New 
York  the  Boaid  of  Trustees  for  the  State 
University  Imposed  a  moratorium  on  108 
bulldhig  projects  that  were  on  "Go" 
status  and  ready  to  break  ground.  Those 


108  projects  have  been  shelved  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  And  so  be  it  with 
other  communities  across  this  Nation. 

Once  tbe  message  is  transmitted  that 
the  cost  of  interest  on  that  bond  issue 
is  going  to  be  exorbitant,  then  the  com- 
munity will  have  no  other  alternative 
but  to  shelve  its  project  regardless  of 
how  badly  the  community  needs  that  new 
water  line  or  that  new  sewage  line  or  a 
school  building,  or,  for  that  matter,  a 
hospital.  The  community  is  going  to  be 
forced  to  shelve  that  project  and  say, 
"We  cant  do  it  now.  We've  got  to  wait 
another  year  in  the  hope  .  that  the 
interest  percentages  will  be  in  a  better 
perspective." 

Every  time  a  project  is  shelved  in 
America,  that  reduces  the  employment 
factor  and  increases  the  unemployment 
percentage.  So.  as  I  say.  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  from  the  White  House 
com^  a  negative  attitude  on  a  problnn 
which  is  so  important  to  om*  American 
economy. 

I  am  confident,  and  I  know  that  we 
have  a  real  job  of  education  on  our  liands 
because,  obviously,  a  great  deal  of  paro- 
chialism on  the  issue  continues  to  exist. 
Therefore,  we  have  a  great  job  of  educa- 
tion to  making  the  point  with  all  of  our 
colleagues,  and  that  is  that  this  does  not 
necessarily  affect  the  city  of  New  York 
alone.  It  goes  far  beyond  that,  and  it 
reaches  out  into  each  Member's  very 
community. 

Very  frankly,  I  become  a  little  bit  an- 
noyed when  Membei's  come  to  me  and 
put  it  this  way.  They  say.  "Oh,  no,  no,  no; 
to  no  way  could  I  support  that.  My  people 
do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  problem  In  New  York  City. " 

Those  people  who  look  upon  it  that 
way — and  I  say  Representatives — are  not 
really  fulfilling  their  responsibility  to 
their  constltoency  if  they  accept  that  re- 
action without  responding  with  some  in- 
formation related  to  the  program,  advis- 
ing that  constltoency  of  the  ramifications 
of  default  on  the  community  that  he  or 
she  havens  to  represent. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FI5H.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  of  particular  importance  is  the 
point  the  gentleman  was  just  making. 
For  those  Members  who  may  not  know 
it  the  gentleman  in  the  weU  represents  a 
district  in  Upstate  New  York.  That  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  rural  area,  and  he  went 
forward  and  came  out  and  played  a 
leadership  role  in  his  willingness  to  speak 
out  for  the  city  of  New  York. 

At  first  people  were  looking  at  him  and 
saying  that  he  was  putting  his  feet  out 
the  window  and  that  people  would  nui 
against  him  and  that  they  could  beat  him 
on  the  New  York  issue. 

In  the  short  period  of  time  stoce  he 
first  made  his  announcement  there  is  no 
question  that  the  people  to  XTtistate  New 
York  are  now  respecting  the  judgment 
and  the  thinking  that  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  used. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Members 
from  other  areas  of  tl>e  country  will  very 
rapld^  find  the  same  thing  taktog  place 
when  they  are  willtog  to  put  the  facts  to 


front  of  tlieii  j^eople  and  let  them  know 
what  really  i&  happening. 

Mr.  HANLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  fine  comment. 

There  are  so  many  other  things  we 
could  say  todaj-.  I  am  thinking,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  little  statistic  related  to  the 
investment  of  t2ie  l)anks  to  America  in 
MO's — municipal  oMigatioos.  We  are  told 
that  53  percent  of  the  banks  to  America 
have  better  than  50  percent  of  their  as- 
sets tied  up  in  municipal  obligations. 

It  Is  conceivable,  if  ihis  matter  did  go 
the  route  and  did  go  toto  defaidt,  that  it 
actually  could  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing a  run  on  our  American  banks, 
God  forbid,  but  it  is  that  important 

I  have  a  sheet  here.  A  lot  of  people  have 
said,  "Why  does  not  the  city  do  more? 
Why  don't  th^  back  up  on  certato  pro- 
gi-ams,  and  why  does  not  the  State  do 
more?" 

I  have  a  litanj  of  things  here  that  the 
city  has  done  through  the  course  of  this 
crisis,  and  I  tliink  the  Members  will  be 
quite  impressed.  I  have  a  litany  of  things 
that  the  State  has  done  to  responding 
to  this  crisis,  and  I  think  the  Members 
will  be  impressed. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  the  time  this 
afternoon  to  read  it  all.  I  am  going  to 
ask  that  it  be  inserted  to  the  Rxcoao. 
Hopefully,  if  tbe  Monbers  wBl  take  the 
time  to  read  it.  I  think  those  who  criti- 
cize or  ch(X)se  to  criticize,  or  those  wtu> 
do  just  criticize  will  have  their  criticism 
put  to  rest,  if  they  wiU  but  take  a  few 
moments  to  read  what  the  city  and  the 
State  are  doing. 

The  satement  referred  to  follows: 
QASjccKorNo    ON    New   Yobk   Citt   Utr avlt 

CIISIS 
I.    &TATEMXMT  or  FACTS 

The  municipal  bond  mariut  has  be«n 
closed  to  the  City  since  aprlog. 

Current  measures  now  provldie  for  tenta- 
tive financing  of  the  City's  cash  needa  thru 
early  December. 

The  City's  ca^  needs  during  tbe  j>erU>d 
December  197&-June  1976  total  e«  bUUon. 

Kven  If  tbe  city  suqpended  ail  payment  of 
debt  principal  and  interest  tt  would  stlU 
reqiiire  ahort-term  borrowing  of  over  $1 
blUlon  before  the  end  of  tbe  flaeal  year  for 
current  cash  neede. 

The  Municipal  Asalstaaee  OozporaUon 
(MAC)  was  created  in  June  to  asobange 
much  of  New  York  City's  short-term  debt  for 
long-term  obli^tjona.  However,  alnce  Sep- 
tember tbe  private  credit  market  lias  been 
closed  to  MAf:  and  its  securities  hare  been 
placed  with  banks,  state  bodies  and  public 
employee  pension  funds. 

U.    WHAT    THE    STATE    HAS    DOUt 

The  Staie  advanced  $800  million  in  aid 
payments  to  ibe  City  earlier  Uils  year. 

The  State  authorlaad  new  tax  and  tax 
increases  adopted  by  the  City  this  year  yield- 
ing 9830  million  annuaUy. 

The  State's  1975-76  budget  prarides  an  in- 
crease in  aid  to  the  City  amounting  to  at>out 
9400  million 

As  part  ol  a  13  3  bUllon  "paekaga"  designed 
to  meet  the  City's  cash  neailB  through  the 
end  of  Norember  tha  State  has  agreed  to 
lend  the  City  $7:.  ..alllon. 

New  York  Sute's  budget  Is  smaUer  than 
the  City's,  yet  63  percent  of  Stata  expendl- 
tvires  go  for  local  asslstanoa. 

New  York  S^iate's  per  capita  ateta  aid  to 
localities  Is  tbe  hlfhast  In  tbe  aattoo.  ntora 
them  double  the  average  for  all  states. 

New  York  State  residents  and  businesses 
are  the  highest  taied  la  tha  nation. 

The  State  impot^eB  17  different  taxes  rang- 
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and  ootBlda  tka  State  amiid  not  be  paid. 
I^iw*  and  pnatldj  bankruptcy  on  tbe  part 
of  the  aaadoraaould  nault. 

Cnabla  to  meet  paymente,  the  city  and 
the  State  wDoId  be  forced  to  cancel  or  break 
contracts  fbr  capital  eqatpment.  The  St. 
Ii<mto  aiea  ought  eaperi*nee  a  Wow  to  em- 
P^oqyrt  *f  ttie  City  were  unablo  to  meet 
tt»  oMICBtiaae  oa  a  9M0  mIIU<m  eeatract  for 
nbvayaan. 

Betirad  nfiBae  and  City  bond  and  note 
boldera  all  over  the  nation  would  be  impacted 
by  th«  inabUlty  to  meet  Citv  financial  obli- 
gations. 

Mimlclpal  credit  markets  are  certain  to 
contract  aa  inreetors  become  wary  of  the 
aoondaeas  of  tax-eumpt   InTeatments. 

A  "fligiit  to  quality  le  already  beeooking 
apparent,  resulting  in  a  two-tierad  market 
m  which  credit  is  available  to  only  the  high- 
est-rated  localities,  and  denied  to  all  others. 
Should  the  City  be  forced  Into  bankruptcy 
and  "human  needs"  such  as  welfare  pay- 
ments and  paynitts  be  given  prkMrtty  over 
onfitan,  the  lapaet  on  ah  munieliMJ  bor- 
rewing  would  be  deep  and  long-lasting. 
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Since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  Cliy  has 
rcdyoad    its    OTsrall    payvoU    postttosis    by 
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ttaa  ftpriar  ^porting  budget. 

TlM  MilwpiaHtan  Transit  Authority  has 
ralaed  tM  rnvway  fare  to  f  .80,  more  than  a 
49%  faentm. 

Atkoagk  «ko  Boaid  of  Higher  adaeatlon 
has  Totad  to  retain  a  free  tultlaa  poUcy,  the 
equtmaaft  «l«g  tas  lary  funds  tar  th*  City 
UaiMMMy  baa  bean  cut  433  mUIlon  by  the 
Mayor.  An  additional  lU  million  reduction 
takaa  place  from  State  funds  because  the  aid 
program  haaa  mstt^dng  requirement. 

A  nMrflipati  Mkijaii  lor  Vlaaal  Atelrs,  Ken 

Aylaon.  Vloo  MMMMt  ml  9.  O.  riinif,  d*. 

wSipid   Wio   Saitf   plan   aneaptad    hf  the 
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Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PISH.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Ctoeaker,  I  rise  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remaita  of  both  gentlemen 
rr<ffltt  New  York  (Mr.  Hanikt  and  Mr 
FUH>  and  compUment  them  along  with 
Mr.  Dklavkt,  the  chairman  of  our  New 
York  congressional  delegation,  for  their 
efforts  and  work  In  seeking  to  resolve 
tbe  crucial  problems  confronting  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Both  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  HAWLrsr,  like 
nurself,  reprecent  congressional  districts 
outside  the  dty  of  New  York,  yet  we  an 
recognize  that  the  consequences  of  New 
York  City's  fiscal  crisis  will  affect  not 
only  New  York  State,  but  will  eventually 
have  an  impact  upon  the  entire  Natkm. 
The  sltoaUon  lacing  New  Yort  Ctty  Is 
not  unloue  to  that  dty.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  our  lane  cities  across  the  Nation 
are  also  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of 
years  of  living  on  over-extended  credit, 
of  waste  and  Inefficiency  and  of  paying 
for  extwislve  social  servlcei  which  they 
must  provide  to  their  cltlaenzy. 

Several  measures  which  have  been 
proposed  would  alleviate  some  aspects  of 
the  city's  financial  plight.  However,  the 
cost  of  many  ot  thcM  programs  proposed 
would  be  overvlielmlng. 

The  key  areas  of  concern  and  the  areas 
most  urgently  needing  suK>ort  are  meth- 
ods to  stahfllM  municipal  markets  to 
reduce  city  debt  burdens  and  to  provide 
liquidity. 

My  2«th  Congressional  District  has 
been  feeling  the  effects  of  New  York 
Citys  fiscal  problems  for  quite  some  time 
I  recently  met  with  a  delegation  of  New 
York  City  policemen  and  firemen  irtio 
have  lost  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  the 
city  s  fiscal  lillght.  Many  other  consUtu- 
ents  have  written  expressing  their  con- 
cern that  they  too  may  lose  their  Jobs 
if  the  city's  financial  plight  continues  to 
deteiiorate. 

So  too  are  the  public  officials  through- 
out my  district  concerned  about  the  es- 
calating interest  rates  on  municipal  bond 
issues.  A  sebool  superintendent  in  my  dls- 
We*  Just  laai  week  informed  me  that 
he  will  have  to  eanoM  proposed  school 


coDstruetion  because  of  the  severity  of 
bood  Interest  rates  bow  rnrrfrtlin  12 
pcvoent. 

mttanatdy.  the  State  aai  tbe  Federal 
aovemmeni  wiU  have  t«  eeme  up  with 
s  Joint  plan  for  asadstanee  fee  coaUe  ttia 
ettyteretemtotbebandmufeet 

audi  a  plan  shoBld  aei  be  a  "baU-out" 
proposal  birt  rather.  aheuU  be  a  "h^. 
out"  measure— a  method  fer  ixovidlne 
snaranteed  loans  with  eorae  strincnt 
safeguards,  requiring  the  dtj  te  return 
to  fiscal  stability. 

The  ultimate  solution  tor  New  Yoik 
O^,  must  be  a  aharine  of  tte  efflorts 
^all  of  us,  the  cMp.  the  State  and  the 
Nstion.  Toceiher.  aad  osUy  toeetbtt-  can 
we  overeeaae  this  crisis. 

Mr.  HANI^Y.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  cecUributian. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  oondttde  In  Jwt 
a  few  moments  but  first  I  wish  to  refleet 
upon  a  sinUlar  situation  that  faced  our 
Nation  several  years  ago  which  related 
to  the  Lockheed  Corp.  Iliat  was  a  very 
controversial  issue.  I  know  I  was  abso- 
luMy  opposed  to  Federal  participation  jta 
that  problem  untU  I  sat  *H«ff^u||  ^j^ 
series  of  bearings  and  heard  some  of  the 
people  who  wo-e  taitimate  with  the  piob. 
lem  and  intimate  with  the  Impact  of  th^t 
iiMfcistry  on  the  American  economy.  U 
did  not  take  me  thai  Img  to  change  my 
mind  and  as  opposed  to  being  an  OMMn- 
ent.  I  became  a  i«roponaii4rf  it. 

As  I  say,  that  was  seva-al  years  aga 
I«t  us  take  a  kwk  back  and  see  what  has 
h^wened  and  what  would  have  happened 
if  the  Congress  had  not  tak^i  that  ac- 
tion back  then.  It  was  not  a  very  popular 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fdks 
back  home  and  was  a  groe^  misunder- 
stood thlBg  and  I  am  afraid  to  this  day 
people  think  that  we  dipped  into  the  XJJB. 
Treasury  and  came  up  with  the  money 
that  bailed  out  that  corporation  wfaoi. 
in  fact,  we  did  not  do  that.  We  did  not 
invest  one  penny,  we  simply  said  to  the 
m  banks  partidpattng  in  that  Lockheed 
program  that  we  would  guarantee  tbe 
becrowlnK  of  that  corporation. 

Had  we  not  done  that  back  at  that 
time,  do  you  know  what  woqld  have  hap- 
pened? That  glcantk:  eorpwMJon,  Lock- 
heed, that  ctmtaibutes  so  greatly  to  our 
gross  national  product  and  our  emptoy- 
n»«it  rolls,  would  have  gone  down  the 
tube  and  aU  of  the  Jobs  associated  with 
It,  in-iKnise  and  out-house — and  hy  "out- 
house"   I    mean    the    subcontractors 
throutfKNtt  America  who  ei^joy  a  piece  erf 
the  Ix)ekheed  pie  continue  to  &ajos  that 
Piece  of  the  pie.  Had  we  not  done  that 
ba<*  then  that  corporation  would  have 
died  and  along  with  it  tbe  thousands  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Jobs  associ- 
ated with  the  operation  along  with  its 
Jeopardy  to  our  position  fimn  the  stand- 
point of  aircraft  technology  in  the  world 
community. 

So,  how  has  It  worked?  Well,  it  has 
woi^ed  beautifully  and  It  has  not  cost 
the  taxpayers  «iy  money.  Xb  fact,  in- 
rtejjd.  as  of  now.  the  UA  TiWBunr  to  $17 
mflUon  ahead  of  the  game  beeaiMe  «f  the 
charges  assodated  and  conditioned  with 
that  loan  hade  then. 

So,  eesenttally  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  here. 

v^  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Mew 
York  said:  We  do  not  want  to  ball  out 
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the  dty  erf  New  York,  we  are  simply  ask- 
ing for  a  backup.  Oive  us  the  opiwr- 
tonlty. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  hdp  the  State  of 
New  York  and  In  helping  the  State  of 
New  Yoi*,  we  will  be  helping  our  entire 
natitm. 

I  appreciate  the  Members  listening  to 
my  discom'se.  I  offw  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion also  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentlonan  flrom  New  York  (Mr. 
Fish),  for  the  outstanding  contribution 
he  has  made  in  thte  effort. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  Oiank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ifr.  FSna.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wouM  like  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league from  the  suburbs  of  New  York. 
(Mr.  Fdh)  for  the  fine  leadership  that 
he  has  shown  on  this  question,  as  well 
as  M^.  Hamlet,  uid  associate  myself  with 
ttie  remarks  of  both.  I  wish  to  point  oat 
Uiat  this  is  Just  absolutely  critical  for 
the  economic  health  of  the  country,  to 
back  up  New  Ymrk,  as  the  goitleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Haklet)  so  ably 
pointed  out. 

Hm  defatdt  by  New  York  is  already 
happening  and  is  already  behig  fdt  In 
surroimding  communities.  Tlie  dty  of 
Yonkers  was  Just  told  it  is  unaUe  to 
market  $16  mfiUon  of  tax  anticipation 
notes  that  it  must  finance  within  the 
next  month,  and  it  is  threatoaed  with 
default.  This  Is  going  to  happen  in  mu- 
nicipalities all  over  the  country  If  we  (to 
not  back  up  New  York  CTity,  so  I  hope 
Uiat  the  Congress  in  Its  wisdom  win  take 
the  needed  action  and  put  on  the  re- 
straints, which  I  think  already  are  very 
stringently  placed  upon  New  York  Ci^ 
by  the  Big  Mac  Corp-.  and  such  addi- 
tional restraints  as  may  be  thoui^t  to  be 
wise,  and  certainly  that  we  take  this  ac- 
tion and  take  it  very  quickly  to  prevent 
a  default  that  wlU  put  thousands  of  peo- 
ple out  oi  woric  and  that  wUl  deprive  peo- 
ple in  communities,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  administration  in  New  York 
like  the  city  of  Yonkers,  of  services  that 
it  vitally  needs,  and  to  prevent  further 
depression  in  the  construction  industry 
which  to  badly  hit  by  our  economic  con- 
ditions because  munldpallttas  will  not  be 
able  to  finance  sewer  treatment  pUmts 
and  other  municipal  improvemmts. 
Schooto  will  not  be  able  to  finance  needed 
new  schod  fadUtlee.  It  wIU  Just  be  a  dto- 
aster  for  the  country. 

I  am  not  a  Remesentative  from  New 
York  Citv,  but  my  communities  have  al- 
ready been  vitally  affected  by  the  situa- 
tion. Merely  by  the  admintotratlan's  say- 
taig  they  would  not  come  to  the  aid  of 
New  York,  already  a  little  community,  a 
town  by  the  name  of  New  Castle  that  has 
a  triple  A  rating,  had  to  pay  10.7  percent 
to  roll  over  Its  debt.  This  to  going  to  hap- 
pen all  over,  in  many  communities  like 
Yonkers  that  wUl  not  be  able  to  finance 
debt  at  aU. 

To  prevent  thto  tragic  action,  I  hope 
that  we  back  up  New  York  City. 

Mr.  PHILUP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FISH.  I  wIU  be  glad  to  ytold  to 
the  gditlenan  from  California. 

Mr.  VHJUJP  BURTON.  I  thank  tbe 
gentleman  for  yiektbig. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  OrmrcEB)  and 
others  who  have  spoken  before  him. 

As  we  know.  I  come  from  the  other 
end  of  the  country  in  San  Francisco.  Our 
own  people  who  work  in  matters  of  mu- 
nicipal fiscal  management  are  veiT  con- 
cerned with  the  likelihood  of  default. 
Although  we  are  some  3,000  miles  re- 
moved in  geographical  terms,  we  are 
rather  totlmately  tavolved  with  the 
plight  c(»ifronting  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  If  not  the  whole  State  of 
New  York  as  well. 

I  am  convinced  that  for  the  well-being 
of  the  communities  not  cmly  out  our  way 
but  communities  In  every  section  of  the 
country,  we  have  a  very  real  stake  in  see- 
ing that  the  Federal  CSovenunent  take 
all  responsible  and  effective  steps  to  see 
that  New  York  is  given  the  kind  of  as- 
sistance they  need  in  this  very  important 
and  very  troubled  situation. 

So  I  would  Uke  to  state  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  intend  to  do  all  that  I  can 
to  work  with  our  colleagues  from  New 
York  for  a  constructive  solution,  because 
thto  proUem  te  national  In  its  implica- 
tions rather  than  merely  local  in  the 
sense  that  it  affects  a  dty  or  even  Just 
our  second  largest  State  on  tbe  Eastern 
Seaboard. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman  for 
hto  comments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FDBH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  minoto. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUuois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Sj;>eaker.  I  want  to  Join  as  well  in 
c<mgratulattng  the  gentleman  who  is 
now  in  the  well,  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish)  for  the  initiative  that 
he  has  shown  in  organizing  thLs  .special 
order  this  evening. 

As  one  of  those  who  has  preceded  me 
thto  evening  remarked,  there  to  a  tremen- 
dous task  to  be  performed  with  respect 
to  educating  the  Members  of  thto  body. 
I  think,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  to 
the  issues  that  are  involved. 

I  am  not  privileged  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Currency  and  Housing.  iMit  never- 
tbdess  because  of  my  interest  in  what 
I  think  to  a  truly  monumental  problem 
I  have  from  day  to  day  obtained  coides 
of  the  various  statements  that  have  been 
delivered  before  that  committee.  I  recall 
reading  a  few  days  ago  the  statement 
by  Paul  Volcker,  now  of  New  York,  who 
was  formerly  a  distinguished  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs,  in  which  I  felt  the  burden  of  his 
statement  was  that  we  simply  do  not 
know  what  the  precise  consequences  of 
default  would  be,  that  there  are  so  many 
Imponderables  both  with  respect  to  the 
Impact  this  would  have  on  tbe  municipal 
Iwnd  markets  around  the  country  as  well 
as  the  Impact  it  would  have  on  our  re- 
covery that  te  now  underway  and  the 
effect  it  has  been  st«geeted  the  default 
might  have  on  the  impact  of  the  UjB. 
dollar  relative  to  the  international  cur- 


rency markets.  There  to  no  one  wbo  can 
attest  as  to  what  the  Inpaet  woidd  be. 

Bat  I  have  been  among  ttc  eaitr  ones 
who  fdt  ttiat  there  waa  a  xale  tbe  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  muet  play  hi  this  sit- 
uation. I  do  not  fed  we  can  simpiy  aban- 
don the  ctty  and  yet  I  moat  insist  some 
plan  must  be  put  fmrth  to  place  tbe 
blame,  not  simply  pointing  tbe  finger 
and  trying  to  take  partisan  oedU  or 
Idace  parttoan  blame,  but  simply  that 
we  must  recognize  New  York  to  not 
blameless  in  its  administratian  and  that 
some  very  .serious  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  municipal  administration  over 
many  years,  that  certain  penafcm  agree- 
ments have  been  negotiatod  which 
should  not  have  tieen  negotiated  and 
that  other  contracts  for  both  eerviees 
and  materials  and  labor  have  been  en- 
tered into  that  could  not  be  JustUed. 

Therefore,  I  think  I  would  f  "i"**^  the 
hope  tliat  in  the  context  of  this  discus- 
sion thto  evening  same  thought  wmdd  be 
given  to  trying  to  elabtxate  for  tbe  Mem- 
bers of  thto  body  and  for  tbe  eeontry  as 
a  whole  on  what  to  New  York  velng  to 
be  willing  to  do  In  the  renegotiation  of 
those  contracts  and  the  leatructurtng  of 
its  debt  so  that  we  can  have  some  assur- 
ance that  there  will  not  be  a  repetition 
of  thto  condition  in  a  short  time. 

I  was  very  impressed.  I  migh  say,  by 
what  the  gentleman  from  CooDeetleut 
(Mr.  McKufNET)  had  to  say  with  reqiect 
to  the  legislation  that  he  plane  to  intro- 
duce tomorrow.  I  am  not  ehv lowly  pre- 
pared to  say  now  whether  I  would  put 
my  tiame  on  that  bill  or  any  ottier  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  in  tlie  suggestion,  as  he  did  autke. 
that  any  guarantees  that  may  be  offered 
should  run  to  the  State  of  New  York 
and  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by 
some  very,  very  stringent  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  future  flseal  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  New  York  City, 
the  gentleman  is  proceeding  In  a  direc- 
tion and  along  a  line  that  I  ttikak  to  ab- 
solutdy  essential  if  we  are  to  recruit  the 
ueccssai-y  support  in  thto  House  for  what 
I  hope  will  be  ultimatdy  a  solution  which 
would  involve  the  Federal  Oovemment 
in  a  positive  and  helpful  way  to  avoid 
the  total  bankruptcy  of  thte  great  cit?-- 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yldding. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  Uie  gentleman  from 
minoto  very  much. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  hive  to 
address  mysdf  to  the  question  tbe  gen- 
tleman raised  as  to  what  the  State  has 
done  and  I  am  s\m  those  of  us  from 
New  York  would  expect  the  committee 
in  its  wtodom  to  indicate  if  they  do  not 
thhik  that  the  cmitrds  that  will  be  put 
into  place  on  the  dty  flnaneee  are  ade- 
quate to  insure  fiscal  solvency  within  a 
relatively  short  time. 

BCr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Dblahxt)  ,  the  chairman  of  tbe  New  Yoik 
delegation. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  m  answer 
to  the  westlon  a^ed  by  tbe  gentleman 
fn»n  the  State  of  minds  (BCr.  Amn- 
soH)  I  wotdd  suggest  that  the  question 
to:  What  will  the  dty  of  New  York  do? 
What  are  they  willing  to  do? 

The  city  of  New  York  has  no  choice 


B»mld  lta*t  In  the  event  that  the  Fed- 
enl  OavvnMacDt  doe*  not  come  forward 
wttli  HMM  pISB  br  Deeember  1  or  then- 
bIknMa,  «Mt  the  cttr  o(  Mew  York  would 
be  fOTMl  te  dcbwitt.  As  we  eui  aU  aee, 
*•  IMW  MMte  or  M  ehoic*.  When  it  wae 
th*  ettr  o(  New  Yofk 
nMC  it*  obUcatiMu.  we 
frMD  ItM  great  State  of  New 
Yoik  wet  iad  we  bad  aa  many  optelons 
limban  attendW-.So  we 
«(  (he  MiKabers  on  tbe  ap- 
propriata  eowindtteee  if  they  would  meet 
wd  tiT  to  gat  us  a  bill  that  we  eould 
iiDll*  Ml,  eomethlng  we  could  offer  to  the 
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,   TMa^r  the  gentleman  from  Conneeti- 

?ut  (Ifcr.  ICflKnmcT)  notlfled  vu  that  to- 

mtntm  m  a  neult  of  their  meetings 

ibat  Hmt  will  eOer  a  biU.  I  do  net  know 

vhatia  to  the  bOl.  I  doubt  if  anyone  else 

>tiMr  Ifeaa  the  Members  on  the  commlt- 

ee  koows.  We  will  study  th(U  bill  immedl- 

itOr  aa  soon  aa  it  is  printed  and  we  wlU 

<7  to  fcfc  tec^iher  with  a  workable  plan. 

Mr.  i^aaker.  the  city  of  New  York  can- 

ioi  ddkuH  We  have  heard  before  that 

t  vavMbfttwa  natifloal  effect  across  the 

mmtrr.  W  knew  that  most  other  areas, 

he  Mff  ettr  areae,  have  the  same  mrob- 

Mu.  BatMaa  paying  welfare  tn  New  Ywk 

I  a  the  bMis  of  what  the  Federal  Ctovem- 

I  sent  mote  ue.  the  State  grants  and  the 

i  Wanl  Oovenunent  cfmtritmtea  M  per- 

<  «it;  the  State  grants  26  percent  and  the 
I  i^  U  peraent  more.  It  U  a  oosUy  plaee 
lottve. 

We  have  a  centraiizatkm  of  people 

<  onlng  In  from  all  over  the  world.  Tbe 
I  ^  *f  Mew  York  tn  the  early  days  and 

of  the  airplanes  from  every  area, 
OMriea  and  all  parte  of  the  ooun- 
t  ry,  eooM  kite  New  York  Cits-  We  have 
I  u  iwiiBiially  heavy  burden  of  reUef  and 
1  elfare,  far  tn  excess  of  any  other  part 
qf  the  eoontry. 

Nov,  I  have  been  encouraited,  too,  to 
1  am  that  the  Senate  will  report  out  a 
fc  11.  or  they  will  have  a  final  meeting 
I »  report  out  a  bill  on  Thursday  of  this 


X  am  stUl  farther  encouraged  because 
0  the  faet  that  the  Presklent  wiU  ap- 
P  lar  baCeee  the  Pram  Club  tomorrow  at 
n  lenlUae  and  his  subjeet  will  be  the  city 

0  Mmt  York  and  what  te  do  about  it. 

1  em  hoping  that  the  President  wtu  ex- 
p-ess  »  oiore  favM^ble  consldemtton 
t  ion  we  have  heard  in  the  padt;  how- 
« 'er,  I  vast  to  cengratulate  the  gentle- 
nfan  from  Mew  York  (Mr.  Fauf  who 

I  aot  eome  from  this  city,  and  the 
riwun  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hsw- 
i>  IT),  who  atae  eomes  from  outside  the 
«  ^^MM,  fer  the  great  service  they  have 
"  "rff*^  ^  ftttMnpthig  to  get  a  bOl  that 
w  Nild  be  aoeeptable  to  the  House. 


Mr.  Spef«ker.  I  hope  vlicn  this  bill 
come>  up  we  ean  find  a  way  and  a  method 
to  nselve  the  problems  at  the  city  of 
New  York  to  give  us  at  least  relief  until 
we  can  reorganize  that  city  and  put  it 
on  a  firm  baffiis. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Spesker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  correct  the  Rscobd  in  one  very  impor- 
Unt  respect,  that  is  th^t  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal;  was 
the  initiator  of  this  special  order.  Thoee 
of  us  who  are  participating  are  doing  so 
as  the  result  of  the  urging  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Roscmthu.)  . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
in  the  course  of  attempting  to  set  forth 
an  orderly  presentation  that  a  number 
of  Members  of  the  New  York  delegation 
would  participate  on  various  aspects  of 
this  subject.  At  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  schedule  of  ap- 
pearances and  the  topics  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing may  be  placed  in  the  Ricord. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
BuG«i» .  Is  there  objecti(m  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  list  of  Representatives  and  sub- 
jects it>  as  follows: 

1.  B«p.  H&milton  Fiato,  Jr. — general  <Ua- 
cusfeJou;  background  or  problem;  actions  of 
New  Torit  SUt«  to  d*le;  Impiwrt  on  New  York 
Stat«  of  a  default. 

?.  H«p.  Doiisld  Mitchell— impact  proiind 
the  country  of  a  default,  including  decreflse 
in  HUD  funds  ("no  nun  U  an  l»Iand"). 

3.  Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal — dUpellUig 
certain  mytba  about  the  New  York  flacml  slt- 
ualton,  uicluding  New  York  already  geu  suf- 
fictent  Federal  aid,  New  York  hem  more  civil 
aervauu  with  higher  aalaries  producing  less, 
and  Nfcw  York  problems  may  be  solved  by 
higher  l')cal  taxes. 

4.  Bep.  Edward  Koch — problems  poeed  for 
New  York  by  welfare;  compartoon  with  Lock- 
heed aiciiatlon. 

6.  Bep.  JeroflM  Ambr&-  Impact  of  New 
York  (lefault  on  suburban  areas  and  public 
works. 

8.  Bep.  Matthew  McHugh  general  dlscvw- 
slon  ot  problems. 

7.  Rep.  Elizabeth  Hoi tzman— testimony 
before  Bitdget  Committee  on  national  eoo'. 
nomlc  repercussions  of  default. 

8.  Hep.  James  Sobeuer— New  Ywk  U  not 
unique  and  is  experleuclng  problems  which 
many  cltlet  now  and  all  cliies  eventually  wlU 
encounter. 

0.  Rep.  Jo«eph  Addabbo— impact  of  de- 
fault on  industry  in  general  and  small  busi- 
nesses in  particular. 

10.  Hep.  Mario  Biaggi— impact  of  crlsto  on 
local  aerviees,  including  police,  fhre  and  sani- 
tation. 

XI.  Sep.  Charles  Bangel— «teps  City  has 
taken  already  to  avert  default. 

13.  B«p.  Bella  Abzug— eacrlfioes  New  York 
has  already  made  and  ripple  effect  of  a 
default. 

13.  9«p.  Hennan  Badlllo— impact  on  New 
York  citizens  of  a  default. 


Mr.  RSH,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  are  aU 
aware  th«,t  the  past  decade  was  one  of 
expanding  social  cousclousneas  in  our 
Natioa  During  these  yean  oiur  people's 
growing  aspirations  evolved  Uito  growing 
expeptetioiis.  In  qur  natkMua  ooUeotlve 
desire  to  meet  the  growing  ezpeot«tlon« 
of  cleaner  environment,  of  better  houe- 
Ing.  of  a  squarer  deal  for  all  our  people 
we  sought  to  fund  these  social  preoepts 
through  a  growing  debt,  on  the  basis  that 
ttiese  rsal  human  needs  met  today  would 


become  effective  market  demands  tomor- 
row. 

In  this  imst  decade,  our  city  and  State 
Uking  their  lead  from  Pedwal  goals  de^ 
termined  that  ttie  respcmslblUty  of  Gov- 
ernment is,  among  other  things,  to  ci«ate 
facilities  whose  direct  return  is  measured 
in  human  values  rather  than  simply  as 
accounting  entries.  In  this  effort,  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State  may  have 
led.  but  neither  the  city  nor  the  State 
invented  these  goals. 

That  they  are  not  alone  in  their  pres- 
ent troubles  is  made  clear  by  the  stitmg 
backing  for  Federal  assistance  called  for 
by  mayors  of  other  large  cities.  I  believe 
they  call  for  this  aid  not  because  they 
are  fiscally  irresponsible,  but  because,  at- 
tempting to  follow  thoee  same  national 
goals  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  in  past  years,  they  fear  that  in 
today's  troubled  economy  the  cimse- 
quences  of  the  financial  crisis  in  which 
New  York  City  finds  itself  may  engulf 
them. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  "bail- 
ing out  New  York  City."  I  know  that  I, 
and  I  do  not  believe  anj'  other  member 
of  the  New  York  delegation  either  thinks 
of  or  wishes  anything  which  coidd  be 
(jonsidered  a  "ball  out."  In  fact,  it  is  our 
position  that  not  one  penny  of  Inderal 
money  should  go  to  New  York.  What  we 
are  thinking  of.  I  believe.  Is  Federal  guar- 
antees imder  strict  controls  to  provide 
time  for  putting  our  city  and  State's 
financial  house  in  order. 

That  it  is  not  a  "ball  out"  and  that 
no  money  would  flow  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  is  made  clear,  I  believe,  by  the 
stringent  controls  already  being  imposed 
to  close  the  city's  gap  between  income 
and  outgo. 

But,  what  if  we  do  not  help?  What  If 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  step 
In?  There  is  little  question  then  that 
"ball  out"  is  the  correct  term  to  use.  For 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  crises  that 
would  arise  following  financial  collapse 
would  require  not  guarantees,  but  money 
Itself  to  matotaln  essential  city  services. 
The  amount  of  this  aid  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $1  billion  for  the  flzst  year  of 
default,  with  decllnhig  amoimts  over 
succeeding  years. 

Members  of  Congress,  default  is  not 
necessary.  The  control  mechanism  is  in 
place.  What  is  needed  is  a  fin^nctal  mech- 
anism conditioned  to  assure  its  success. 

In  the  debate  over  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  help  New  York 
State  and  New  York  City  through  this 
financial  crisis,  as  (rfBclals  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have 
downgraded  the  danger  and  viewed  with 
alarm  possible  consequences  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  aiovtng  to  assist  one  of 
the  80  States  which  make  up  our  Na- 
tion—1  wonder  what  thehr  attitude  would 
be  if  W»st  Germany,  for  example,  were 
faced  with  the  same  problems.  Should 
that  happen,  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
would  be  crisis  meetings  by  the  World 
Bank  and  calls  for  immediate  assistance 
to  a  gallant  ally. 

Mr.  l^Makw.  following  this  general  dis- 
cusirion  of  the  Issue.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  background  of  the  prob- 
lem, where  we  stand  today,  aetloM  taken 
by  New  York  State  to  date  and  the  tan- 
paet  ot  default.  Ttie  ivoblem  Is  quite 
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clear.  The  municipal  bond  market  has 
been  closed  to  the  city  of  New  York  for 
some  7  months.  The  city  has  c(»ning  due 
between  now  and  June  in  excess  of  $3 
biUion  in  short  term  obligations  that  it 
cahnot  refinance  and  for  which  it  can- 
not pay.  In  addition,  there  is  a  shortlall 
in  revenues  which  must  be  met. 

The  critical  date  will  be  early  Decem- 
ber when  some  $437.8  million  in  revenue 
anticipation  notes  come  due.  Absent  a 
Federal  response,  the  failure  to  meet 
these  obligations  will  put  the  city  in  de- 
fault. The  current  measures  in  place  pro- 
vide for  tentative  financing  of  the  city's 
cash  needs  only  through  early  December. 
For  the  period  December  1975,  through 
June  1976,  the  total  cash  net:ds  of  the 
city  will  be  approximately  $4  billion.  Even 
if  the  city  suspended  the  payment  of  debt 
principal  and  interest,  it  would  still  re- 
quire short  term  borrowing  of  over  $1 
billion  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  Jime  1976,  for  current  cash  needs. 

That  is  the  state  of  facts  In  the  city 
today.  What  has  New  York  done  to  date? 
Earlier  this  year,  the  State  advanced 
$800  million  in  aid  payments  to  the  city. 

The  State  authorized  new  tax  and  tax 
increases  adopted  by  the  city  this  year 
yielding  $339  million  annually.  The 
State's  1975-76  budget  provides  an  in- 
crease in  aid  to  the  city  amounting  to 
over  1400  million.  As  part  of  a  $2.3  bil- 
lion package,  designed  to  meet  the  city's 
cash  needs  through  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, the  State  has  agreed  to  lend  the  city 
$750  million. 

Starting  last  April,  when  the  city's 
plight  became  evident  and  the  capital 
markets  were  closed  to  it,  ^a&  Stato  took 
successive  steps  to  assist  the  city.  The 
Municipal  Assistance  Ck>rp.,  was  granted 
in  June  to  exchai^e  much  of  the  city's 
^ort-term  debt  for  long-term  obliga- 
tions. However,  since  September  the  pri- 
vate credit  market  has  been  cloeed  to 
MAC,  and  Its  securities  have  been  placed 
with  banks.  State  bodies  and  public  em- 
ployee pension  f  tmds.  Despite  these  prob- 
lems, steps  were  ultimately  taken  to  fi- 
nance the  city  through  to  early  De- 
conber. 

We  have  reached  the  point,  however, 
with  the  ^ate  today  Imposing  as  it  does 
17  different  taxes,  ranging  from  state- 
wide sales  and  personal  Income  taxes  to 
racing  admissions,  that  the  State  has 
dcoe  all  it  can  financially  for  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  State  has  fui-ther  created  the 
emergency  financial  control  board  to  as- 
sume future  management  of  the  city's 
fiscal  affairs.  This  Control  Board  was 
granted  broad  powers  and  contains  the 
mechanisms  for  total  State  management 
of  the  dty^  finances. 

The  EPCB*fe  powers  include : 

Fhrst  Receiving  all  city  revenues  Into 
Its  own  account  and  disbursing  them  only 
in  accordance  with  the  flnandal  plan. 

Second.  Reviewing  and  pasaUig  on  all 
major  eontraots. 

Third.  Approving  all  city  boriowlng. 

Fourth.  Extending  the  wage  freeee  on 
city  employees  to  the  end  ol  flaeal  year 
1977. 

ISXth.  Approving  a  S-year  ■  flnanoUl 
Idan,  wUeh  has  already  been  aooom- 
pUshed,  to  eUmhMtte  a  eumulaUve  $S.S 
bilhon  dsAelti  lodueo  dependeney  M 


short-term  borrowing  to  meet  operating 
needs^  remove  operating  expenses  from 
capital  budgets,  and  leave  the  city  with 
a  balanced  budget  in  the  next  20  months. 

The  city  also  has  taken  a  great  many 
essential  steps  to  set  its  financial  house 
in  order.  Those  have  been  inserted  iu  the 
Record  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Hanley)  earlier  this  evening. 

I  think  it  ftur  then  to  say.  that  when 
we  ask  what  the  State  and  tbe  city  have 
done  to  help  themselves,  it  is  clear  they 
have  moved  with  all  speed,  and  taken  all 
steps  to  warrant  a  Federal  response.  It  is 
also  safe  to  say  that  on  tbe  record  it  is 
clear  a  further  tax  increase  for  the  city 
of  New  York  would  be  counterproductive. 

In  addition  to  paying  all  taxes  that 
are  assessed  statewide,  the  city  pays  a 
long  list  of  taxes  only  collected  in  the 
city.  This  tax  structme  makes  New  York 
C:^^  the  highest  taxed  area  iu  our 
Nation,  and  I  fear  that  fiu-ther  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  on  city  residents  would  only 
permit  those  who  are  most  motule,  those 
who  could  afford  to  pay,  to  be  tempted 
to  leave  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  that  concludes  my  por- 
tion of  this  special  order,  to  be  followed 
by  my  colleagues  In  the  delegation,  each 
of  whom  will  be  treating  different  as- 
pects of  this  problem. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  the  city  of  New  York  were  to  go 
through  default,  what  is  the  a9tual 
pliysical  process?  They  c~e  appointed  a 
receiver:  is  that  correct?  The  I^ederal 
courts  appoint  a  receiver? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  would  assume  so. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yldi  to  the  gentleman 
fro:  New  Y^rk  (I.^r.  Baoiixo),  who 
serves  on  the  committee  which  is  con- 
cerned with  these  matters. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time,  the  city  of  New  York  would 
be  unable  to  go  into  bcuikruptcy  court 
because  the  requirements  of  section  9 
mandate  that  before  the  city  can  go  to 
court  it  must  get  the  consent  of  51  per- 
cent of  the  creditors  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BELL.  Of  the  bonds;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Right,  and.  therefore. 
they  cannot  find  51  percent  of  the 
creditors. 

In  our  stibcommlttee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  we  have  had  hearings 
on  a  bill  to  amend  the  bankruptcy  law. 
That  is  a  bill  which  I  have  Introduced 
as  H.R.  9998.  This  blU  would  change  the 
existing  requirements  of  the  law  ba  order 
to  provide  that  any  municipality  could 
go  into  court  without  getting  the  con- 
sent r*  any  creditors  at  aU,  and  that 
there  would  be  an  automatic  stay  of  all 
credltora  tipon  evidence  that  the  munici- 
pality is  in  default  and  cannot  pav  its 
debts. 

Of  toui-se,  it  has  to  be-^ear  that  the 
adtloh  of  the  muniolpallty  ts  la  good 
faith,  but  assuming- it  wtvs  in  good  faith. 


there  would  be  an  automatic  stay,  liie 
judge  would  then  be  mandated,  first  of' 
all,  to  provide  for  the  continuatien  of 
city  services,  for  police,  fire,  sanitaticot 
and  health  services,  and  any  other  re- 
quired services,  so  that  the  normal  op- 
erati<»is  of  goveriunent  could  continue. 

After  that  was  done,  then  the  process 
of  reorganizing  the  debt  would  b^iu.  In 
rhe  case  of  New  York  City,  what  would 
be  required  would  be  that  there  be  an 
agreement  to  refinance  tbe  short-tciTn 
debt  for  long-term  bonds. 

We  provide  in  this  bill  thaA^  in  order 
to  consummate  such  an  agreement  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  creditors 
would  be  required,  but  that  if  the  judge 
were  to  find  that  any  p<Nrtion  of  the 
creditors  imreasonably  withheld  their 
consent,  the  judge  could  order  that  the 
agreement  be  carried  out. 

Mx.  Speaker,  if  I  may  explain  it  fur- 
ther for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  and  my  other 
colleagues,  the  basic  thrust  of  the  bill 
is  the  recognition  that  a  city  is  not  a 
private  enterprise,  that  a  city  cannot  go 
bankrupt  because  it  has  the  Inescapable 
responsibility  of  providing  governmental 
services  and  of  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  its  citizens,  and.  Maenian,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  proposal  under  this  bill. 
that  mandate  to  provide  for  essential 
•services  would  be  the  first  mandate  that 
would  have  to  be  discharged. 


ECONOMIC   PROBLEMS  OP  THE 
CITY  AND  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Ambio)  .  Under  a  previouB  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MncHELL>  is  recognised  for  tO  mm- 
utes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Ml-.  Speaker,  wlU  tbe  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yidd  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thaxA  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  pohit,  in  further 
response  to  the  qtiestion  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Bsu.)  to 
the  effects  of  defatdt  on  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  insert  in  the  Rccoae  the  foUow- 
uig  material,  which  is  a  series  of  steps. 
that  are  expected  to  foUow  each  u 
default: 

Without  sufficient  cash,  tbe  city  would 
be  tmabte  to  meet  its  share  of  welface 
paym^its.  Absent  the  city's  share.  Fed- 
eral coutributiocs  would  cease — teaviug 
tbe  ov«r  1  mlUion  pe(H>le  in  the  city 
dependent  on  welfare  payments  without 
any  means  of  subsistence. 

In  tbe  wake  of  a  default  and  subse- 
quent lack  of  ftmds.  massive  cutbacks  in 
payroll  would  be  required.  Msbror  .Beame 
has  estimated  that  50  p^teat  ol  the  pay- 
roll iu  cootroUaMe  operatlooa  might 
have  to  be  laid  off  in  order  to  eflect  the 
needed  economics  in  the  6  monttis  re- 
nuiining  in  fiscal  1975-7<  aftur  Doosaiber. 

Ckwhtg  of  credit  markets  to  tbe  State 
isk  response  to  a  city  default  would  likely 
cause  Um  State  to  default 

A  New  York  Stato  dslautt  «imU  lead 
to  bapkrm>tcy  o<  vlxtualti  eesii 
dlatrtet  in  the  btato,  wbldi 
heavily  on  State  aid  and  borrow-  ta  •»*. 
tlcipation  of  its  receipt. 
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Veodots  to  cl^  and  State  agmcies  lo- 
cated wtttiln  the  city,  dsewhere  in  New 
Yoilc  State  and  outside  the  State  would 
not  be  paid.  LayoiZs  and  poeslUy  bank- 
mptcy  on  the  part  of  the  vendors  could 
result 

Unable  to  meet  payments,  the  city  and 
the  State  would  be  forced  to  cancel  or 
break  contracts  for  capital  equipment. 
TOO  St.  I^Nils  area  might  experience  a 
Mow  to  emi^yment  if  the  city  were  un- 
able to  meet  its  otdigations  on  a  $300 
mlllim  contract  for  subway  cars. 

Retired  perMms  and  city  bond-  and 
noteholders  all  over  the  Nation  would  be 
Impacted  by  the  inability  to  meet  city 
fhmneial  otdigations. 

Municipal  credit  markets  are  certain 
to  oontnct  as  investors  become  wary  of 
the  soundness  of  tax-exempt  invest- 
ments. 

A  flii^t  to  quality  is  already  becom- 
ing apparent,  resulting  In  a  two-tiered 
niMtet  In  ^lich  credit  is  available  to 
only  the  higjbest-rated  localities,  and 
dented  to  an  others 
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e^uld  the  <Atsr  be  forced  into  bank- 
rupuT  end  human  needs  such  as  wel- 
^*  P^MBta  and  payrolls  be  given  pri- 
ority vnx  dditors,  the  Impact  on  all 
muHicm^  borrowing  would-1)e  deep  and 
l<mg  lasting. 

M*.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  good  graces 
of  nv  o^league.  the  genUeman  from 
New  Ym*  (Mr.  Muchku.)  ,  in  yielding  to 
me  further.  I  would  like  to  carry  the 
Jiole  scene  one  more  step  and  consider 
Hie  tf ect  of  default  on  the  State  of  New 
York. 

We  are  deaUng  here  with  a  very  oHn- 
*at  iMue.  The  members  of  the  Sub- 
sonMnlttee  on  Economic  Stabilization  of 
me  Oommlttee  on  Banking.  Currency 
ind  Housing  have  heard  aU  the  experts, 
ind  It  Is  veiy  dUBcult  to  get  anyone  to  say 
nth  absolute  assurance  whaX  will  hap- 
>en  ahoald,  for  the  flret  time  in  our  hls- 
ory,  a  great  dty  of  8  million  go  into 
lefkult  But  we  do  have  a  state  of  facts 
nth  which  we  can  deal  and  which  are 
aUQUe.  One  of  these  facts  is  that  the 
nidge*  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  larger 
tan  the  budget  of  the  State  of  New 
reek,  "nie  default  o*  this  larger  city 
lodteC  can  wen  puU  down  the  smaller 


factor  is  that  the  State  of 
J  lew  York  has  a  series  of  State  agen- 
<  •"■■wsh as  the Dwmltory  Authority  the 
^  '???'•  ***•»«  Agency,  the  Environ- 
1  lental  Facilities  Corp.,  to  mention  only 
1  tiree,  that  are  financed  by  "moral  obll- 
I  atisn"  notes  not  backed  by  the  f  uU 
Ifttth  and  credit  of  the  State.  These 
I  mount  to  $3.1  blllitm  that  c<Mne  due  be- 
1  ire  June  W.  197<.  in  the  Judgment  of 
I  Met  eipatis  it  is  bellered  ttiat  regard- 
'  I??.?  •^''"■■***  •<»**<»*«'**»•  Stato  to 
I  raid  diCaalt,  theee  State  authorities 
1  til  eoDaiiae,  and  bring  constiucUon  of 
« ny  Stale-supported  project  to  a  virtual 
talt. 

Purthecmore.  to  avoid  default.  State 
c  Bldali  have  advtoed  us  that  the  State 
1 1B  hav»  to  est  back  severdy  on  State 
1  id  to  mimlrtpamieB  within  tbe  State. 
1  '^P  ^"gy  "*— P  *  <tarp  ovtback  In  aid 
^  *?y!**  '*'**  we  ean  State  rere- 

'  S?i?*!i!*-  '*"•  "*•"*''  >*•  culba*s  In 
8  Id  to  «AMrtl0n  and  to  our  wdiool  dle- 
tiets. 


This  would  rem-esent  a  crisis  for  mu- 
nicipalities which  budget  this  State  aid 
as  anticipated  revenue.  The  dimensions 
of  this  crisis  can  be  gra^ied  when  it  is 
realised  at  least  63  percent  of  State  ex- 
penditures go  toward  local  assistance,  the 
highest  per  capite  State  aid  to  localities 
in  the  Nation. 

Such  a  promised  retrenchment  to 
avoid  default  would  clearly  cause  great 
suffering  to  every  resident  of  New  York 
Stete.  There  would  be  only  one  source 
avaUable  to  local  government  to  make 
up  this  revenue  shortfaU,  and  tiiat  would 
be  the  already  overburdened  regressive 
property  tax.  This  then,  is  not  just  a  city 
problem  but  a  State  problem  of  poten- 
tially tragic  dimensions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  MrrcHELLi  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  colleagues 
for  this  effort  to  emphasize  to  the  Con- 
gress the  nature  and  Implications  of  New 
York  City's  fiscal  crisis.  The  gravity  of 
the  crisis,  and  the  need  to  meet  it  swiftly 
and  decisively,  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized: December  1  is  the  date  on  which 
the  city's  cash  will  run  out;  what  will 
greet  us  after  that  date,  if  Congress  falls 
to  act.  Is  near-certain  chaos  and  probable 
collapse  in  financial  markets. 

Earlier  this  month  I  presented  to  the 
House,  in  a  special  order,  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  my  views  of  New  York's  fiscal 
agony— pages  31612-31614  of  the  Oc- 
tober 3.  1975  Congressional  Record.  I 
stated  then  that  a  Federal  guarantee  of 
taxable  bonds  was  clearly  the  solution 
which  presented  the  minimum  amoimt  of 
risk  to  both  New  York  City,  New  York 
Stete,  and  the  Nation.  Since  that  time, 
voluminous  testimony  before  Represent- 
ative Ashley's  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stebllization  has  repeatedly  con- 
firmed that  view,  and  the  prospect  of 
passing  legislation  to  relieve  the  fiscal 
cnmch  has  Improved  considerably. 

The  subcommittee's  work  has  also  been 
Invaluable   in   dispelling  some   of   the 
myths  which  earlier  had  seemed  a  nearly 
insurmoimtable  barrier  to  passage  of  a 
measure  to  relieve  New  York's  problems. 
Ctolef  among  these  myths  is  the  idea 
that — as  Albert  Shanker  put  it  in  his 
testhnmiy  this  morning— New  York's  fi- 
nancial bind  has  been  "caused  by  extrav- 
agant spending  on  a  bloated  public  em- 
ployee payroll  and  Utopian  social  welfare 
schemes."  The  facts,  of  course,  reveal  this 
to  be  quite  untrue.  The  ratio  of  public 
employees  to  population  in  New  York 
City  compares  favorably  with  the  statis- 
tics for  other  American  cities;  and  these 
onployees,   contrary   to   the  dominant 
myth,  receive  salaries  and  fringe  bene- 
flte  that  do  not  exc»eed  the  compensation 
of  their  fellow  municipal  workers  in  ma- 
jOT  cities.  A  close  look  at  the  facts  reveals 
that,  despite  the  admittedly  wrong  resort 
to  fiscal  glmnUckry  by  New  York  over  the 
last  decade,  the  real  roots  of  the  fiscal 
crtsla  lie  not  In  Manhattan  but  in  Wash- 
ington, where  Federal  poUclee  over  the 
past  decade  have  continually  placed  un- 
dne  economic  burdens  on  all  the  Nation's 
ctttoe.  bat  eqtedally  on  ite  greatest  city. 
Wew  York. 


Mr.  Sueaker,  if  the  Congress  is  to  face 
up  to  the  meaning  of  New  York's  crisis 
over  the  next  month,  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  the  process  of  ridding  oiu-- 
selves  of  baseless  myths  and  prejudices 
continue.  To  that  end,  I  should  like  to 
present  to  those  Members  who  missed  it 
earlier  today,  the  text  of  Albert  Shank- 
er's  testii^iony  before  Mr.  Abhut's  sub- 
committee. I  beUeve  that  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  presented  therein 
should  help  mute  the  foolish  exercise  of 
venting  prejudices,  and  spur  the  effort  to 
find  an  equiteble  solution  to  our  current 
crisis. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, we  welcome  this  opportimlty  to  pre- 
sent our  view  of  the  New  York  city  emer- 
gency to  this  Committee  so  that  in  making 
your  decision  upon  this  momentous  issue  you 
wUl  have  before  you  a  record  that  reflects 
fact  and  not  prejudice.  PrevaiUng  sentiment 
seems  to  be  that  New  York  City  U  in  a  finan- 
cial bind  caused  by  extravagant  spending  on 
a  bloated  public  employee  payroll  and  Uto- 
pian social  welfare  schemes.  This  view,  which 
seems  to  appeal  to  so  many  observers  of  the 
crisis  in  New  York  City,  including  former 
governors  and  mayors,  is  a  almpUstic  and 
fuudamentaUy  untrue  picture  of  a  series  of 
complex  and  interrelated  events  that,  taken 
together,  are  the  root  cause  of  the  city's 
crisis.  ' 

We  do  not  doubt  that  part  of  the  cause  of 
New  York'.9  problems  lies  with  the  way  the 
city's  fiscal  affairs  have  been  run  over  the 
last  decade,  but  what  has  triggered  the  im- 
mediate crisis  in  New  York  is  what  has  trig- 
gered the  massive  deficits  by  the  Federal 
government  over  the  past  few  years;  that  is. 
gross  mismanagement  of  our  economic  af- 
fairs on  the  Federal  level.  If  the  Federal  gor- 
ernment  did  not  own  the  money  pivss,  it 
would  b«  in  line  with  New  York.  Massive  un- 
employment and  the  resultant  rise  in  social 
weUare  costs  and  decUne  in  tax  revenues, 
spirallng  interest  rates  and  runaway  energy 
costs  are  at  the  heart  of  New  York's  problems 
Just  as  they  are  at  the  heart  of  the  problems 
faced  by  other  states  and  localltl^  and  most 
American  families. 

One  myth  that  should  be  dispeUed  is  that 
of  the  exorbitant  salaries  of  New  York's  pub- 
He  workers.  As  the  foUowlng  chart  shows,  the 
salaries  of  New  York's  public  workers  are 
essentially  comparable  to  those  of  workers  In 
other  cities. 

The  average  teacher  in  New  York  earns 
•17.440  per  year.  That  figure  is  not  even  close 
to  being  the  top  in  New  York  State,  let  alone 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  Class  size  in  the  New 
Tork  City  public  school  syatam  la  in  fact  con- 
siderably less  favorable  than  tn  many  other 
Jurisdictions  within  the  State  of  New  York 
and  throughout  the  country.  The  same  is 
true  in  other  occupations  such  as  police  and 
fire,  with  New  York  having  the  top  salary 
among  major  cities  only  in  the  area  of  sani- 
tation. Nor  does  New  York  have  many  more 
pubUc  employees  than  a  great  many  other 
cities.  New  York  averages  242.9  public  em- 
ployees per  10,000  of  population  wfaUe  CSil- 
cago  averages  268.2,  Philadelphia  266JI,  and 
Baltimore  260.1. 

"Comparisons  of  the  expenditure  and  em- 
ployment patterns  of  New  York  City  with 
those  of  other  large  municipal  governments 
Indicate  that  New  Tortt  is  far  out  of  line  with 
other  Jurisdictions.  Yet  this  la  a  misleading 
conclusion  which  stems  from  ttw  fact  that 
New  York  City  provides  asrvloes  that  In  other 
areas  may  be  suppUed  by  a  coanty  govern- 
ment, a  school  district,  or  another  apecUIUed 
government.  If  one  compatva  the  New  Tork 
employment  and  spending  patterns  with 
those  of  an  of  tb«  local  govenuaaats  |h«- 
vldlng  NTTlees  te  the  raaldenta  of  other 
large  cities.  New  York  appears  to  be  less  ex- 
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tMoidinary.  While  Its  per  capita  expenditure 
Mid  puUlc  employment  levels  are  above  those 
(tf  $ay  otl^r  major  city  area,  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences wKb  rwpect  to  such  cities  as  Bos- 
ton and  Fblladelphla  can  be  explained  by  the 
fa^  that  welfare  is  a  state  function  in  Mtis- 
aaohuaetts  and  Pennsylvania.  VThlle  New 
T<vk  also  spends  a  great  deal  more  than  other 
cities  On  higher  education,  hospitals,  and 
mass  tran^MTtatlon.  its  expenditure  on  the 
servicea  coounonly  provided  by  municipali- 
ties is  not  out  of  line  with  those  of  other 
large  cities.  With,  rejspect  to  the  salaries  paid 
public  employees.  New  York  Is  generous  but 
not  tbei  most  generous  of  large  cities.  Con- 
sidering that  New  York's  cost  of  living — as 
measured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattatlcs 
<BIiS)  mtermedlate  family  budget — is  higher 
than  all  but  that  of  Boston,  its  wages  are  not 
particularly  out  of  line." 

Tliere  Are  dlflbrences,  however,  between 
New  Tork  and  other  cities,  again  according 
to  the  C.B.O.  paper. 

"WhUe  New  York's  situation  in  many  ways 
does  not  differ  markedly  from  that  of  other 
large  central  cities,  some  of  Its  problems  are 
clearly  not  shared  with  other  cities.  First, 
there  is  New  York's  debt  situation. 

"On  a  per  capita  basis  the  city  has  far  more 
debt  outstanding  than  do  the  local  govern- 
ments providing  services  in  the  other  central 
city  areas.  This  Is  partioiilarly  true  of  short- 
term  debt  In  which  New  Tork  stands  alone 
in  Its  needs  continually  to  enter  the  market 
to  'roll  over*  large  quantities  of  notes.  Sec- 
ond, New  Tork.  as  far  as  can  be  told,  has 
been  the  only  major  city  that  has  chronically  . 
nm  a  large  ctirrent  operating  deilcit  in  both 
good  and  bad  economlo  years." 

This  is  not  becatuM  of  extravagance;  this  Is 
because  New  Tcnrk  City  has  had  to  do  more 
for  its  residents  than  many  other  cities  be- 
cause it  has  always  be^^n  the  center  through 
which  mUUons  of  immigrants  have  began 
their  lives  as  American  citizens,  and  migrants 
from  other  parts  of  the  country'  have  sought 
to  better  theilr  lives.  These  individuals  have 
usuaUy  been  In  need  of  services  to  an  extent 
unheard  of  In  other  population  centers.  The 
city  has  bad  to  do  it  with  minimal  help  from 
the  state. 

In  the  area  of  welfare  expenditures,  for 
example.  New  York  Is  one  of  only  21  states 
that  requires  its  local  governments  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  cash  assistance 
aid  to  the  FamlUee  with  Depe'ndent  Children 
Program.  Of  these  21  states,  the  local  share 
Is  highest  in  l^w:  Tork  where  it  amounts  to 
one-half  of  the  nou-Federal  share.  New 
Tork's  welfare  related  exjiendltures  amoimt 
to  t4  billion  annually,  or  one-third  of  the 
current  budget. 

New  Tork  has  provided  a  city  university 
system,  municipal  hospitals,  low-inctnne 
housing,  a^d  mass  trapsit — services  provided 
by  state  and  county  governments  elsewbsce. 
These  services  have  provided  the  means  by 
which  generations  of  the  children  of  our 
nation's  Immigrants  have  attained  social  mo- 
bUlty  and  Increased  earning  power.  The  In- 
creased tax  revenues  produced  by  the  dtl- 
sens  who  benefitted  from  the  services  of 
New  York  City — especially  Its  public  school 
and  city  university  systems — cannot  be  ac- 
curately measured,  but  if  the  Federal  sta- 
tistics are  at  all  applicable,  Investment  in 
education  yields  $2  in  tax  revenue  for  every 
dollar  invested. 

Further,  Now  York  has  made  do  without 
substantial  Federal  help.  New  York,  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau,  receives  slightly 
more  than  16%  of  Its  revenues  from  the  Bedr 
eral  government.  On  the  average,  states  re- 
/  ceiv^  2b(;^,  and  some  sti^tes  such  as  Alabama 
receive  In  excess  of  27% '  of  their  revenues 
from  the  Federal  treasury.  If  Ifew  Tork  re- 
ceived only  the  national  average,  that  would 
be  an  extra  STOO  mlUlon  this  year  or  enough 
to  (»)ver  New  York  City's  entire  operating 
deficit  for  this  fiscal  year.  If  New  York  re- 
ceived M  much  percentagewise  -as  Alabama, 


that  woiUd  be  almost  M*^  blUion  znow.  In 
which  case  there  would  not  he  any .  crlals 
worth  mentioning  in  New  Tork.  Even  given 
these  facts.  New  Tork  could  probably  have 
continued  along  for  many  years  without  this 
crisis.  Possibly  it  might  never  have  occurred 
at  all  except  for  three  actions  and  inaettona 
of  the  VMeral  government  that  amount  to 
gross  mismanagement  of  our  national  econ- 
omy by  the  current  and  previous  Adminis- 
trations. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  shut  off  the 
money  supply  last  year  and  interest  rates 
went  through  the  roof,  a  city  like  New  Tork 
which  has  relied  on  the  credit  market  more 
than  it  should  have  was  placed  in  real  Jeop- 
ardy. It  18  verified  that  the  sharp  increase 
in  Interest  rates  has  cost  state  and  local 
governments  an  additional  93  billion  per 
year  with  New  Tork  City  and  State  account- 
ing for  more  than  35%  of  the  municipal 
bond  market  that  amounts  to  an  incredible 
amoimt  of  money  that  no  one  could  have 
planned  for,  save  those  who  can  read  the 
Inscrutable  mind  of  the  Fed's  Chairman, 
Arthur  Burns. 

Second,  the  enormous  increase  in  energy 
coats  which  were  part  of  an  International 
development  beyond  the  control  of  the  city, 
but  which  were  exacerbated  by  the  actions 
of  an  Administration  that  vetoed  and 
blocked  any  attempt  to  place  reasonable 
ceUlngs  upon  the  prices  of  domestic  supplies. 
Again,  the  effect  was  to  force  the  city  to 
spend  dollars  for  purposes  it  could  not  have 
anticipated  without  a  functioning  crystal 
ball. 

The  final  blow  and  the  moat  serious  of  all 
the  problems  faced  by  the  city  was  and  is 
massive  unemployment  and  the  accompany- 
ing loss  of  tax  revenues  becavise  the  city  and 
state  have  a  tax  structure  that  ts  vulnerable 
to  the  business  cycle  because  it  is  based 
more  upon  ability  to  pay  than  are  most  state 
and  local  tax  structures.  With  the  dramatic 
Increase  In  unemployment  has  come  a 
dramatic  Increase  In  the  welfare  and  other 
social  service  costs  of  the  city.  Every  1%  of 
national  unemployment  costs  the  Federal 
government  $16  billion — $14  billion  in  lost 
tax  revenue  and  $2  billion  in  addiUonal  so- 
cial welfare  costs. 

The  effect  in  New  Tork  is  almost  as  dra- 
matic. In  fighting  Inflation,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's policy  set  by.  Arthur  Biu-ns  and 
William  Simon  was  to  use  massive  Jobleas- 
ne$s  as  a  weapon,  and  in  using  such  an  un- 
conscionable weapon,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment played  the  major  role  In  precipitating 
the  current  crisis. 

Not  only  are  the  school  children  of  New 
York  City  suffering,  because  of  these  policies, 
because  their  fathers  and  mothers  may  be 
unemployed  and  are  paying  higher  food  and 
rent  costs — but  they  are  suffering  because 
the  financial  crisis  In  New  Tork  City  has  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  greatest  hope  our 
children  have — their  education.  Our  schools 
have  suffered  a  $231  mUlion  cut.  Children  in 
desperate  need  of  guidance,  attendance,  and 
cllnloal  services,  children  who  were  receiving 
these  services  up  to  last  year,  are  left  In 
the  liuch.  Emotionally  handicapped  chUdi«n 
have  been  placed  in  classes  already  oversized 
and  without  a  specially  trained  teacher. 
Throughout  the  system  classes  are  too  large; 
paraprofesstonals  who  aided  teachers  and 
were  able  to  help  provide  Individual  Instruc- 
tlofi  for  children  have  been  laid  off,  like 
teachers,  by  the  thousands — ^not  only  dash- 
ing their  hopes  for  a  better  life,  but  MavUig 
our  chUdren  with  a  severe  loss.  Remedial 
services  are  cut  to  the  bone  or  non-existent; 
electlves  for  the  bright  and  talented  chil- 
dren of  our  city  have  been  cut  out;  mtislc 
and  art  and  other  such  subjects  are  treated 
as  frUls  and  are  the  first  to  go.  Solace 
teachlng^-once  a  major  thniat  throughout 
our  nation — has  suffered  al  se^rere  cut;  lab- 
oratory specialists  and  technicians  have  been 
virtually  eliminated  from  our  schools. 


The  Federal  government,  which  has  shared 
m  the  creation  of  this  problem,  must  plav 
a  RAe  in  solving  it.  It  must  addrees  itself 
fliBt  to  what  can  and  should  be  done  to 
prevent  Vat  social  and  economic  chaos  that 
could  accompany  a  default.  In  a  ooluibn 
published  as  an  advertisement  In  the  Bun- 
day,  October  I9ih  New  Tork  Times,  I  out- 
lined some  of  the  potential  consequences. 
That  column  appears  as  an  appendix  to  this 
statement. 

This  Committee  should  report  a  bill  that 
win  help  New  York  market  Its  bonds  and 
allow  It  to  get  through  this  immediate  crisis 
While  we  do  not  know  what  direction  you 
intend  to  take,  we  hope  that  the  i^proach 
that  seems  most  likely  in  the  Senate  is  not 
the  final  word  in  aid  to  New  Tork  City. 

The  Senate  blU  unfortunately  establishes 
a  committee  dominated  by  the  two  individ- 
uals most  responsible  for  the  Federal  policies 
that  have  gotten  us  in  the  mese  we  are 
now  In. 

The  Senate  proposal  charges  the  committee 
with  administering  the  city's  debt.  Any  Fed- 
eral bill  also  should  concern  Itself  with  see- 
ing that  publjc  services  su<di  as  education, 
health  and  public  safety  are  nwintalned.  The 
final  requirement  we  want  to  address  is  the 
need  for  a  balanced  budget.  It  is  true  that 
the  city  mtist  move  teward  a  balancec 
budget  in  order  to  restore  Investor  confi- 
dence; however,  to  compel  a  balanced  budge: 
iu  too  short  a  period  of  time,  or  to  re-nego- 
tiate pension  beneflw,  has  counterproductive 
consequences.  The  city  and  all  Its  agencies 
have  a  $3  bUUon  debt  deficit  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  situation.  The  only  way  the 
budget  can  be  qiUckly  bcUanoed  Is  through 
even  more  lay-offe.  Such  massive  lay-offs 
cannot  be  in  the  interest  of  anyone  con- 
cerned with  the  New  York  situation.  Iilore 
unemployment  will  only  mean  more  deficit 
for  New  York  and  the  Federal  government. 
Economists  estimate  that  between  40-80'. 
of  such  a  stimulus  reduction  will  appear  as 
Federal  deficit  using  50%  as  a  median  figure. 
A  $3  MlUon  reduction  in  q;>eDdlug  nould  re- 
sult In  $1>2  biUion  in  increased  Federal  de- 
ficit. The  other  nu>re  terrible  oonsequence  to 
such  an  action  would  be  the  absolute  de- 
struction or  the  cltys  services  making  casu- 
alties out  of  thousands  of  ^Udren  and 
adults  who  cannot  storvlve  without  those 
services. 

A  larger  rasge  program  Atould  include  a 
Pfogram  oi  .-.id  to  aJ:  ovr  hard-pres&«d  urban 
areas. 

VVBAT  Ct'CKX  TO  BE  DONE 

(1)  T}ie  Federal  government  should  im- 
mediately enact  a  program  of  emergency  jld 
to  cities  based  upon  the  national  and  locai 
unemployment  rates  and  directed  entirely  at 
maintaining  employment  In  vitAl  public 
services.  Sucj  .i  bill  has  already  passed  the 
Senate  and  the  House  should  also  follow 
tlirough  wlih-fiuch  a  program. 

(2)  A  big'iuciease  in  the  Public  Service 
Employment  Program  with  a  goal  of  creating 
one  million  jobs  to  be  used  to  both  rehire 
public  employees  who  have  been  laid  ofibe- 
cause  of  the  budgetary  squeeae  and  to  create 
new  Jobs  for  other  un^nployed  workers  who 
seek  them,  Half  oi  Uie  funds  should  go  to 
local  education  acencies  since  scl^ool  boards 
are  the  employers  of  more  than  half  of  a'.l 
loo^l  government  employees. 

(3)  A  program  of  municipal  debt  manage- 
ment. The  Federal  government  should  pro- 
vide a  subsidy  to  local  gorsmments  so  that 
they  may  float  bonds  at  reesonaUe  interest 
raftes.  Currently,  the  muiUalpal  bond  market 
is  running  at  between  0  and  11%  interest, 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  Vedaral  govern- 
ment, thrpugh  ^me  of  Its.Mtandee,  Is  provid- 
ing loans  to  t.he  Soviet  UoIdo  and  rartous 
Arab'  states'  at  Interest  rates  that  vary  be- 
tween 3  and  Ov.  President' Psed  pursues  de- 
tente with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  oonfitcts 
with  our  ewn  urban  arees. 

<4)  Complete    federalleatlon    of     welfare 
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ICr.  lOTCHELL  of  New  ToiIe.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  ace  now  at  the  11th  hour  in 
^  Cftntmnlng  at«a  of  New  York  City's 
n—acil  etiala;.  Xbe  clock  is  ticklnc  away 
•nd  M  i««  aweech  the  final  hoar— the 
laqieent  of  tnrtfa— I  am  remlndBd  ot 
Jaim  Domw^  oft-quoted  adnumftion, 
"Ntovcr  aeod  to  know  for  whom  the  bell 
tons:  It  toDi  for  mee." 

T^oaHotmr  foil—guea.  be  they  from 
**'1P''<»  or  itkmeapotlB.  from  Spokane 
or  aa^tnaii.  the  mwace  Is  the  same. 
Tlie  etWa  of  New  York  City  Is  one  with 
an  impaet  wtmrttng  far  beyond  its  bw- 
doia.  Id  tact  it  Is  oine  that  fe-aoBcends 
intfmattntial  boundaries, 
f  nit  as  "no  aiaB  is  an  Idand."  no  urban 
of  the  ^ae.  impiHliaiice,  and 
of  Mew  York  Ci^  can  be  xe- 
of  its^."  It  Is  very 

of  the  main.  What  happens 

there  has  aa  affect  on  us  an  and  the  peo- 
P**  "T  Tturmtnnt 

1'WB  of  the  maaty  news  stories  appear- 
inc  oa  thiasohlect  in  recoit  days  vivMIy 
illustrate  ttie  point 

ef  Bourtng  and  Urban  Z>e- 
Carta  A.  Hilto  has 


that  New  Yort  City's  financial  crisis  has 
adTerwiy  affected  the  Federal  Govern- 
menrfe  new  mifltlbimoo-donar  sobsidlKd 
hoiMhig  pracnun  tor  low-  and  moderate- 


Inff  on  shaky  sroand  beeaoae  the  psycho- 
logical  impact  <rf  New  Yerics  problem 
has  iriared  havoc  with  the  entire  munici- 
XNdbandmaitet 

iSka  Dow-Jones  News  Service  has  re- 
ported that  the  city  of  Rochester,  with 
*  Mple-A  rating,  last  week  had  to  accept 
aa  intotea*  penalty  ammmting  to  $540.- 
000  on  a  12-month.  $27  million  public 
borrowing,  reoffered  to  the  public  at  6 
I>ercait  tax-exempt.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  borrowing  cost  for  a  city 
with  Rochester's  excellent  credit  rating 
would  have  been  as  low  as  4  percent  were 
it  not  for  what  Dow-Jones  referred  to  as 
"the  investmoit  stigma"  arising  from 
New  York  City's  financial  woes. 

But  these  are  not  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

And  Rochester  is  fortunate.  It  has  a 
tripIe-A  rating. 

What  about  the  other  jurisdictions? 
Those  whose  rating  is  not  as  high? 
Where  a  Roctiester's  is  forced  to  pay  a 
penalty,  another  municipality  or  State 
might  find  the  bond  market  (^lerating  on 
the  other  side  of  a  closed  door.  Where 
wm  the  revenues  cwne  from  to  meet  cin-- 
rent  needs?  To  solve  current  problems? 
No,  New  York  City  1«  not  an  island  en- 
tire of  itself . 

Wliat  about  the  problem  of  unemi^i^- 
ment?  isn't  that  national  in  scope?  Are 
not  we,  in  the  pursuit  ot  a  natl(»ial  goal 
to  provide  a  Job  opportunity  fw  all 
Americans,  determined  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  eliminate  unemployment?  Of 
counse,  the  answo-  is  a  definite  yes. 
^Another  news  dispatch,  by  Miclutel 
atame  of  the  New  Yorit  limes,  starts 
with  a  coople  of  revealing  paragraphs: 

In  a  new  lUtutratlon  of  the  old  business 
adap  that  yon  have  to  q>end  money  to  make 
money.  New  York  city  la  finding  that  money 
*'**^***P*  *****  <=*"it  borrow  Is  imperiling 
anch  revenne-prodnclng  projects  as  piers, 
markets.  Industrial  parks  and  shopping  cen- 
tofs. 

mJS^  capital  projects  would  create  at  least 
?:0W)  >»w  Jobs  for  the  city's  886,000  nneoi- 
P*^im  and  poor  millions  of  doUan  of  new 
^2***  *"*****"  «ttpty  taaasury,  bnt  the  fiscal 
erMs  Is  prerenUng  ICayor  Beame  from  rate- 
tag  the  W4.7  ramilon  needed  to  further 
them  this  year. 
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.  to  Secretary  Hillo.  "It  to 
to  be  very  tooi^  in  the  eapttal 
t  to  raach  oar  goal"  of  baadlng 
240,000  of  new  enbsidlgedqnUa  this  fheal 
year  beci»e  State  and  local  housing  au- 
thodtiai  an  ■'n**^f"r1ng  severe  dlflleul- 
Ues  seOlBg  bonds  to  finance  tbdr  por- 
Uon  of  IhelMeral  program. 

Ihoae  hniMini  units  for  our  people  are 
needed  Hem  eeeet  to  coast—tn  Msmphln. 
Mliuwiwlte,  fllMkane,  and  Savannah. 
Wtthovk  a  aatWttetorjr  resolutlou  of  the 
New  Yort:  City  financial  crisis,  they 
DoicAt  never  oone  to  be. 

As  mr  rtiilhuiilslniii  colleague  fram 
fiev  Y«k  (Ifr.  IkBH)  has  pointed  oat 
aw  goal  ef  a  deewt  home  and  suttahte 
imng  envlummem  for  an  AmerieanB  is 
g^eoaeWdiMr  ^rduped  by  and  for  New 
Yonna,  ^  li  a  national  goal  for  all 
by  file  Congress  of 


.  ^  ^  M$  lost  ear  o***"""!  hous- 

^«PfWni  thM  Is  in  Jeopamy  as  a 
fWMt  of  the  Mw  York  City  flnaacial 
:nsi8.  Other  essential  servicee  are  stand- 


So  what  happens  to  Uiose  22,000  peo- 
gewhowonM  have  been  emj^oyed?  Ad- 
j*^**^^  wertcs  of  unemidoyment  com- 
pensation. Added  welfare  expenditures. 
More  life-sustaining  dollars  from  the 
I^ederal  Treasury. 

Mr.  CSiairman.  I  am  not  an  apologist 
for  New  York  City.  I  wiU  not  stand  here 
and  atten«>t  to  d^end  past  isactioee  ttiat 
oooM  only  be  i^aoed  under  the  heacHng 
of  fiscal  irresponsbHity,  poor  Judgment 
o«r  bad  management  We  must  aO  learn 
vBlnabte  lessons  traxa.  the  miatfticfs  of 
the  past  but  the  urgent  need  is  now  to 
eooccntrate  on  corrective  action  tat  the 
'ufcuxe— not  just  in  the  interest  of  tiem 
York  City  or  New  Yoric  State,  but  the 
Nation  and  beyond. 

Y«3«  do  not  have  to  be  from  Tennessee 
or  Ttoxas  to  be  less  than  enchanted  with 
events  that  took  place  to  bdng  us  where 
we  are  today  in  this  diseueslGn.  The  peo- 
Pte  iTepieaent^  some  less  than  200  mltee 
temoved  from  New  York  City,  have  been 
»nd  ««  disturbed  by  theee  events.  And 
understaiKMUy  so.  But  <mce  agatai,  we 
cannot  afford  to  dwdl  on  the  past,  we 
must  concentrate  on  the  future.  ITie  er- 


rors of  their  ways  have  been  pointed  out 
to  New  York  City  officials  and  they  have 
been  forced  into  the  most  MBtete  of 
programs  invohring  substantial  cots  In 
services,  reductions  in  jobs  and  vbtoal 
loss  of  autonomy  over  the  city's  fiscal 
affairs.  ^^ 

No  doubt  about  it,  these  stepe  lad  to  be 
taken  and  undoubtedly  more  needs  to  be 
and  win  be  done.  AU  the  time  the  clock 
is  ticking  away.  Soon  the  moment  of 
truth,  the  tilling  of  the  belL 

As  I  tdl  my  constituents,  that  ben  wHl 
also  be  tolling  for  them. 

Rifiiit  now,  two-tWrds  of  New  York 
State's  revenues  are  returned  to  local 
governments.  This  money  is  what  makes 
local  government  go,  from  one  end  of  my 
district  to  the  other— It  provides  aid  for 
schooLs,  highways,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment projects. 

How  would  default  on  the  part  of  New 
YoriE  City  affect  this  State  aid?  Many 
have  suggested  that  If  New  Yoric  City 
goes,  so  wm  New  York  State— a  domlnoe 
theory — one  default  after  another.  That 
is  debataUe. 

But  wtiat  is  not  d«^atable  is  that  a 
New  York  City  default  wiU  ba<^  the 
State  Into  a  fiscal  comer  and  force  it 
to  take  drastic  economy  measures.  TV) 
cut,  slash,  and  drasticany  reduce  the 
State  aid  that  is  the  financial  lif^lood 
of  every  local  governmental  budget 
within  the  Empire  State. 

And  what  wfil  faievitably  be  the  re- 
sponse? When  one's  lifeblood  supply  is 
cut  off,  a  desperate  search  for  a  trans- 
fusion— in  this  case  dollais  and  cents- 
must  be  immediately  launched  to  prevent 
the  gradual  deterioration  and  posMbly 
the  eventual  death  cA  the  instttutiouB 
supported. 

I  do  not  even  like  to  ask  the  next  ques- 
tion because  I  know  the  answer.  Where 
will  the  revenues  come  from?  Ad^lwl 
sales  taxes  and  Increased  real  property 
taxes— both  already  too  high.  How  modi 
win  it  increase  them?  Twenty  pereent- 
50  percent — no  one  knows. 

But  New  Yorl^ers— aU  New  Yoriters— 
already  have  the  heaviest  tax  butdtti 
of  any  people  in  the  Nation.  Adding  to 
that  burden  at  this  point  wiU  have  a 
devastating  result. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  sure-proof 
solution  to  the  very  com'sAex  problem  we 
an  face  because  of  the  New  York  City 
financial  crisis.  However,  I  am  conylnced 
that  reason — ^not  ^notion — must  dictate 
the  response  on  the  part  of  Congress.  No 
matter  how  you  look  at  it,  we  are  all 
very  much  in  the  same  boat  on  a  stormy 
sea. 

We  have  got  to  stand  tall,  focus  our 
attention  on  Uie  problem,  acknowledge 
its  widespread  impUcations  and  then  vow 
to  do  what  is  right,  not  in  terms  of  a 
bailout  or  instant  fix  for  one  city— but 
in  terms  of  what  is  rlgiit  for  the  long 
range  best  interest  of  our  country. 

Mr.  KOCH.  "Ux.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason 
I  rise  at  this  time — and  I  fQ>preefate  my 
colleague's  yielding  to  me — ^Is  that  I  am 
the  chairman  of  an  event  on  behalf  of  a 
CzechoslovaWan  organization  which  Is 
meeting  at  6  o'clock  to  celebrate  the 
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founding  of  Czechoslovakia.  I  intend  to 
come  back  shortly.  I  have  to  speak  there. 

What  I  wish  to  do  for  a  few  brief  mo- 
Dients  Is  to  discuss  two  areas  that  are  of 
concern  to  those  people  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  why  we  are  in  need  of 
assistance. 

The  first  (me,  Mr.  l^eaker,  relates  to 
welfare.  Everyone  khows  what  a  horren- 
dous burden  welfare  can  be,  particulcoly 
to  a  locaUty  that  has  to  pay  a  substan- 
tial pai-t  of  that  burden.  Not  every  local- 
ity pays  a  part  of  that  bui-den,  and  not 
every  State  is  restricted  to  a  maximum 
of  a  so-percent  contribution  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  What  is  so  interesting, 
Blr.  Speaker,  is  that  most  people  think 
that  across  the  country  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  pasrs  exactly  the  same  percoit- 
age  to  every  State.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

For  example,  the  State  of  New  Yoric 
receives  percentagewise  the  least,  the 
minimum  amount  payable  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govemmoit,  50  percent  of  the  bur- 
den of  wdf  are.  Let  us  see  what  some  oth- 
er States  are  receiving.  Ten  States  re- 
ceive reimbursement  of  between  70  to  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  welfare.  Those 
States  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana.  Maine,  New  Mexico, 
South  CaroUna,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and 
West  Virginte.  Mississippi  tops  the  list 
with  a  Federal  reimbrusement  of  78  per- 
cent. I  want  to  make  it  clear  I  am  not 
opposed  to  Mississippi's  receiving  a  78- 
percent  Federal  contribution.  I  believe 
the  contribution  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  with  respect  to  welfare  should  be 
100  percent.  But  I  want  to  point  out  the 
inequity  where  we  have  the  enormous 
problem  of  people  coming  from  all  over 
the  country,  and  we  are  receiving  a  per- 
centage contribution  of  50  percent.  That 
surely  is  inequitable. 

Some  people  would  say  In  New  York 
everybody  goes  on  welfare.  I  have  heard 
that,  and  the  Members  have  heard  that. 
The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  larg- 
est niunber  of  people  on  welfare  in  terms 
ot  precentages.  Let  me  just  give  the 
Members  some  numbers,  and  I  draw  the 
distinction  in  this  way. 

In  New  York  City  people  come  from 
aU  over  the  coimtry,  and  they  are  citi- 
zens of  the  country,  and  they  have  a 
rifijit  to  traveL  The  Supreme  Court  has 
said  that.  They  become  our  citizens  and, 
hopefully,  they  ultimately  become  wage 
earners.  But  in  the  meanwhile  many  of 
them  from  the  Deep  South  and  Puerto 
Rico  and  from  other  States,  because  of 
the  impoverished  conditions  there  left 
and  come  to  us,  and  we  were  and  are  re- 
quired— as  we  should  be — to  make  sure 
that  they  receive  at  least  the  minimum 
sustenance  of  life. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  people  come  to  New 
York  from  other  areas  of  the  country, 
the  South  and  Puerto  Rico  and  other 
areas,  not  only  because  they  come  fnan 
areas  that  are  economically  impov- 
erished, but  also  they  come  to  New  York 
for  the  benefit  of  education,  for  the 
benefit  of  an  upwardly  mobile  society  by 


which  they  can  benefit — job  training 
programs,  job  programs,  and  the  intel- 
lectual ferment  of  a  city? 

The  extraordinary  array  of  public  fa- 
cilities and  services  and  programs  that 
New  York  offers  pertiaps  to  the  point  of 
excessive  generosity  are  what  they  come 
for.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  loved  not 
wisely  but  too  well  the  impoverished  and 
upwardly  mobile  iram  all  over  the  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  KOCH.  The  gentleman  states  the 
probl^n  beautifully. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleague  from  New  York 
City — since  there  have  been  so  many 
complaints  that  New  York  City  Is  payhig 
too  much  in  wdfare  benefits — should  we 
not  set  the  record  straight  that  the 
amount  that  New  York  City  is  paying  is 
set  by  New  York  State,  and  New  York 
City  must  obey  the  law  and  must  pay 
what  the  State  law  requires? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Not  only  that,  but  what 
pe(4de  from  other  States  have- to  under- 
stand is  that  what  we  are  doing  for  our 
citizens  Is  simply  providing  them  with 
the  barest  sustenance  In  most  cases.  Ob- 
viously there  will  be  an  Individual  situa- 
tioa  one  could  point  to  that  is  wrong, 
and  we  want  to  remove  those  kinds  of 
cases,  and  those  kinds  of  cases  could  be 
pointed  to  in  any  other  city  in  the  coun- 
try. 

But  I  want  to  give  figures  ttiat  will 
reaUy  be  very  relevant  and  enlightening 
and,  that  will  be  very  surprising  for  some 
people,  and  these  figures  come  from  a 
source  which  is  not  the  State  of  New 
York  or  the  city  of  New  York.  The  source 
is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
These  were  prepared  by  the  Congi-ess.  Let 
me  give  the  Members  those  figures. 

Fii-st  let  me  tell  what  the  situation  is 
in  New  York  City,  so  we  can  Intelligent- 
ly compare  it  with  others.  The  fraction  of 
population  receiving  welfare  payments 
in  the  city  of  New  York  is  12.4  percent. 
But  listen  to  tills.  I  want  to  give  the 
Members  the  figures  for  other  cities  that 
exceed  that  percentage.  For  Boston,  it 
is  16.9  percent;  for  Newark,  it  Is  14.4 
percent;  for  Philadelphia,  16.2  percent; 
for  St.  Louis.  16.8  percent:  for  Baltimore, 
16.3  percent;  and  that  Is  the  fraction 
of  population  receiving  welfare  payments 
in  those  cities. 

I  am  not  pointing  a  finger  at  those 
people  or  at  those  particular  cities.  What 
I  am  saying  is  simidy  that  there  are  so 
many  shibboleths  and  there  is  such  a 
tremendous  pejorative  mythology  that 
surrounds  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
people  of  New  York  tliat  simply  are  not 
accurate.  Today  we  want  to  use  ttiis 
forum  to  point  out  some  of  tliese  shib- 
boleths and  myths. 

Let  me  take  the  Members  to  a  second 
area  which  relates  to  this:  Does  the  Oov- 
enuneut  have  a  responsibility  to  assist 
a  city  In  need?  I  believe  that  it  does.  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  greater  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  a  city  in  need  than  there 
Is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovenmient  to  assist  a  private  com- 
pany, for  example  Lockheed.  I  remem- 


ber, and  I  remember  so  well  the  then 
minority  leader,  now  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  standing  on  this  floor 
and  supporting  the  Lockheed  loan,  and 
I  am  not  here  to  attack  him  for  ^at. 
nor  am  I  here  to  attack  him  at  aU.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  state  our  problem,  not 
to  engage  In  \<ilification  or  partitanshlp. 

Indeed  what  is  so  remaricable  about 
this  evenuig  if  that  tonight  I  am  here, 
a  member  .of  the  Dranocratic  Party, 
speaking  on  the  time  of  my  coUeague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yori:  <Mr. 
Mitchell  >  who  happens  to  be  a  Repub- 
lican but  wlK>  is  dedicated  to  assisting 
the  city  of  New  York  not  only  because 
he  comes  from  the  State  of  New  York 
but  because  he  is  an  American,  because 
he  recognizes  that  whatever  happens  to 
the  city  of  New  Yoric  happens  to  the 
State  of  New  York  and  ultimately  to  the 
49  other  States. 

People  who  read  the  newspapers  know 
that  every  paper  is  fUled  with  what  is 
happening  across  the  countay:  The  in- 
crease in  the  Interest  cost  in  the  sale  of 
bonds,  the  increase  in  the  interest  cost  in 
the  sale  of  notes,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  raise  moneys  for  any  purposes  by 
other  cities  in  other  States. 

What  I  am  simply  saying  is  that  this 
Congress  voted,  as  it  did.  to  assist  the 
Lockheed  Co..  and  at  that  time  the  ques- 
tion was  what  does  Lockheed  have  that 
will  insure  the  repayment?  Lockheed  had 
nothing — notliing.  I  was  on  the  Banlc- 
ing  and  CmTency  Committee  at  that 
time.  Unless  we  beUeve  that  they  could 
seU  plane  parts,  unless  we  beheve  tiiat 
the  diagrams  that  they  had  had  a  mar- 
ketable value  that  came  anything  close 
to  the  $250  milhon  loan  guarantee  and. 
in  fact.  e\'erybody  agreed  that  it  was  not 
a  bankable  loan  in  the  traditional  sense, 
and  yet  the  Congress  siwported  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER  Mr.  Speaker,  wm  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ne«  Yf«k. 

Ml-.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  statement  there  is  a  very 
moving  one.  frankly.  I  think  for  the  en- 
couragement of  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  New  York  City  and  New 
Yoric  State  auid  the  country,  we  do  not 
have  far  to  go.  The  statements  that  were 
just  made  will  help  us  get  over  the  mark. 

I  would  like  to  teU  this  House  that  as 
of  last  Tiiursday  a  survey  was  made  by 
Membei-s  o.'  Congress  and  the  question 
ihat  was  put  to  them,  and  I  will  read  it 
exactly,  was: 

As  long  as  There  are  ncceasary  restrictions 
and  the  requirement  of  m&intalnUig  a  bal- 
anced budgets  would  you  support  the  con- 
cept of  a  loan  guaranteed  to  aid  urban  areas 
facing  extreme  fifcal  crisis  such  as  New  York 
City? 

So  we  put  that  question  right  there. 
The  interesting  thing  is  that  138  Con- 
gressmen were  called,  which  is  a  good 
percentage  of  this  body.  Forty-three  per- 
cent said  ye;s.  they  would.  Twenty-eight 
percent  said  no.  they  wotild  not.  and  27 
percent,  which  is  the  group  that  we  are 
really  now  talking  to,  said  no  commit- 
ment at  this  time.  T«'o  percent  had  no 
response. 

I  think  it  :^  also  important  to  know 
that  of  these  138  Members,  87  were  ur- 
ban Members  and  they  voted  56  percent 
in  favor,  18  opposed,  and  21  no  commit- 
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Mr.  BOSBriHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tho  snllaaMiylcU? 

Ifr.  MnoBLL  ot  New  Yotk.  I  yield 
to  tto  SMllaaaK  ftvm  nm 
Mr.  ■nfniiiL.  M^.  SPiote.  It 
that  the  _ 
(Mr.  Eocn)  is 


an  ealy  ttiree 

t  from  the  State  of  New 
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HOW  Tanuu  on  the  floor  out  of  15  Uw- 
bers  altogether  in  probaUy  one  of  tlie 
*?L*'y??f  *MMs  hi  the  aoo  years  of 
BUS  neiwiMle.  I  want  to  coomiend  the 
MiaiMn  tram  Iowa,  the  gentleman 
mmMwyiwid.  and  the  gentleman  from 
C»Wonila  for  staying  here  and  partlcl- 
pattaig  by  listantaig. 

Hio  SMttMian  from  New  York  (Mr. 
^?A.  **  — *lii»  a  reiy  hnportant,-! 
"■"-T***^?!*  iiogant  and  I  meant  it— 
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the  road  to  economic  depresEiai.  I  only 
regret  that  the  other  420  odd  Member 
of  thi£  Haujse  are  not  lien  this  evasdng 
to  listen  to  this  very  important  ezpesi- 
tioa  of  a  my  algnifleant  matter 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  iliank  tiie 
gentleman  for  his  kind  conunents  on  my 
statement   Again,   just  in   doaiag,   it 
would    be    an    enarmous    tragedy-^-an 
enormous  tragedy— if  the  city  of  New 
York  not  only  went  into,  in  elTect,  bank- 
ruptcy and  had  the  aerrlcec  devastated 
&s  they  are  to  some  deme  today  but 
even  mcwre  in  that  event,  but  stdfered  the 
bitterness  that  would  flow  from  knowing 
that  in  a  moment  of  need,  that  the  rest 
of  the  country  turned  its  back  on  that 
area  that  was  the  entraiux  to  the  United 
States.  Peoide  from  all  over  the  weiid 
CMDO  to  settle  In  the  United  States, 
whoea  descendants  many  of  us  are  lliey 
came  through  the  Port  of  Now  Ywk  and 
then  went  to  Minnesota  and  i/riiffitwinpt 
and  California.  We  still  have  our  goal 
hi  life,  although  perhaps  we  did  not  per- 
form it  as  well  as  we  should,  and  there 
is  enough  blame  to  go  around,  but  our 
goal  surely  could  not  be  faulted  nor  are 
we  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  which  was  to 
make  it  possiblo  for  those  people,  whether 
toey  came  fnan  the  Deep  South  or 
Puerto  Rico  or  whether  they  came  from 
Europe  or  Asia,  to  find  a  place  that  was 
^rmpathetic  to  their  asptiaUons:  ttiat 
would  give  them  the  opportunity  of  ulti- 
matriy  entertng  hito  a  fuU  decent  life 
for  themselves  and  theh:  families. 

»K^^ii/*^*/*"***-  W«  *o«*  on  what  was 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  reepoosibility 
and  we  did  not  have  the  means  to  do  it 
and  we  have  failed.  But,  most  Important 
would  be  If ,  in  our  hour  of  need,  the 

^^  ^S;*  **/•"  "*•  ^*»'  '"ould  be  a 
terriUe   thing   to  happenr-*   tragedy 

aich  an  abandonment  by  the  country  of 
m  largest  city  would  embitter  our  citi- 
z«M  for  generations  to  come.  That  must 
not  hajpen. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 

***i?*iiS**"«'»«  '««»  ^^  York. 

Mr.  STBATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
mjr  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
S?"^!.!**  ylekUng.  In  a  year  when 
the  seniority  system  has  been  given  a 
rough  shove,  let  me  Just  say  that,  as  the 
wcond  most  senior  Member  of  £e  New 
York  delegation,  i  rise  hi  support  of^ 
«Bfort  to  provide  assistanoe  to  New  York 
State  and  I  sympathize  with  the  concern 
oppressed  a  moment  ago  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  RoenrzHsi.) 
that  not  venr  many  Members  were  on 
aieftoor  to  hear  our  presentation.  But, 
perhaps  the  words  we  speak  today  may 
be  read  Ui  days  to  come  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  ta  the  CowouaaKuuL 
Kscoifl.  and  perhaps  they  may  have 
some  impact  on  the  outcome. 

lo^"^'  f'^^^^L.  ^'^^  «UPPort  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  emergency  assistance  to 
New  York  City  In  the  face  of  lt«  present 
grave  fcianclal  crisis,  as  weU  as  to  other 
cities  that  may  at  some  future  time  be 
•tailarly  alTected.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tlon  is  needed  for  two  reasons.  First,  be- 

««»•  S*"^  <*  the  problem  whfcailSw 
York  City  faees,  namely  the  ability  to 
nu  over  bended  todebteteess  to  the 
order  of  frani  $4  to  $S  or  even  more  bU- 


Hon,  makes  it  dew  that  no  other  acene* 
except  the  Fedeal  Oovetnanifccnpi^ 
vide  meaningftd  artilstam  s  hi  that 
amount  Cor  any  length  of  thne. 

tteeemselear 


to  me  that  the  real 

this  House  is  not  wtether  we  an 

to  help  New  York  c:ity  but  vhoi.  In  ^er 
words,  the  real  queoOMi  Is  wtelhtf  the 
—rtrtann  wtaloh  ttae  IMeral  Govem- 
mnit  Is  in  a  posttian  to  provkte  wffl  he 
pnrlded  before  New  York  mom  hito  a 
stote  of  def  autt,  or  wfaettier  we  provi* 
It  after  that  event  oecmn.  I  thtnir  |^ 
point  that  has  been  oveclookad  ki  iw»^i 
of  ttie  diacuaslon  on  this  subjeotis  tiait 
If  Hew  York  City  ddes  go  under  and  itam 
go  into  default  then  will  iiramaitkBiidai 

have  to  be  Federal  legidatlsn  to  deal  wtth 
this  unlQoe  situatkm;  there  win  ao- 
doubtedly  have  to  be  ""'m^.i  PMend 
payments  made  to  meet  the  added  un- 
employment and  welfan  oasts  that 
might  be  involved  to  that  situation:  and 
undoubtedly  some  kind  of  Ftettetal  pre- 
visions for  mcifiliig  the  <*««~r«Bi  obSga- 
timis  ttiat  this  bankruptey  tovotves;  aai 

for  ateo  ftor  helptaig  to  restore  the  maitat 
impaet  that  wUl  result  frem  that  haak- 
ruptcy,  as  wdl  as  the  Inenaaad  costs  in 
interest  rates  to  other  iwwni/»<pttMthB^  net 
only  in  New  York  Stato  bufe  elBewfaan. 
I  believe  we  must  ettter  the  ptotive  be- 
fore this  event  occun  rather  than  after, 
and  I  do  so  tor  two  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause no  one  Imows  fw  sure  what  would 
be  the  full  impact  of  such  a  TrnmyripBi 

baidcruptcy  of  tlie  slK  that  would  invdve 
the  city  oi  Ntow  York.  No  one,  for  exam- 
ple, can  dearly  indicate  Just  bow  far 
the  ripple  effect  would  go,  whether  it 
would  tovdve  the  Stote  of  New  York, 
for  eaiample,  which  is  mtlieiy  possible; 
and,  whether  it  would  also  involve  other 
nranicipaUtles  in  New  York  Stete  and 
other  imlts  of  local  government,  indnd- 
tog  school  boards,  with  no  real  direct 
bearing  on  New  York  City  at  an.  No  one 
knows  how  much  this  default  mii^t  af- 
fect the  eoonmny  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  at  the  very  time  when  we  fM  we 
are  moving  out  oS  ttie  recession  and  have 
every  likeUhood  of  eontlntdng  to  move 
upward  and  expand  our  production.  May- 
be  these  events  will  not  oceiu-;  nobody 
can  predict  for  certain.  But  Is  it  really 
wise  and  sensible  for  Congress  to  take  a 
chance  that  all  these  events  might  occur, 
rather  than  act  now  while  we  have  time 
to  prevent  them? 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another 
stnmg  argimient  fw  movtog  in  before 
rather  than  after,  and  that  is  that  if  we 
do  the  Job  right  the  chanees  are  that  the 
asBistonce  that  we  will  provide  will  not 
coet  the  Federal  Oovemment  anythtog, 
that  indeed  it  mig^t  even  make  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  a  little  money.  This 
does  not  mean  tiiere  wlH  not  be  a  very 
substantial  cost  resulting  from  the  tragic 
flnaneial  situation  in  wlileh  New  York 
City  has  tovdved  itself,  but  Hutt  cost  wiU 
be  lx>me  by  the  people  of  ttie  city  of 
New  York  rather  than  by  ttio  FWeral 
taxpayers,  and  the  ejrtent  of  the  changes 
and  sacrifices  which  will  aOact  M^  York 
c:!ity  as  a  result  of  its  current  cttsls  are 
•Inady  dear  as  Oovemor  Cangr  Indl- 
catwd  dramatically  and  «i<»«pif»i»f  t»the 
committee  a  few  days  ago.  AB  that  wo4dd 
be  required,  as  has  been  tadlcatod  by 
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most  of  the  bills  totroduced  to  deal  with 
tbis  situation,  would  be  a  Federal  back- 
up or  a  Federal  guarantee  of  bonds  ta- 
sued  in  behalf  (rf  New  York  City,  and  if 
tbe  conditions  siurounding  that  guar- 
antee required  New  York  to  move  ex- 
peditiously cmto  a  fiscally  sound  and 
fiscally  balanced  budget,  then  that  guar- 
antee would  simply  provide  time  for  New 
Tofk  City  to  reestoblish  its  credibility 
and  move  back  into  the  open  bond  mar- 
tet,  at  which  time  the  Federal  guarantee 
would  no  longer  be  required. 

One  might  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
a  Congressman  tscsa  upstate  New  York 
is  doing  before  this  House  urging  legis- 
lation to  hdp  out  the  city  of  New  York. 
We  have  all  been  aware  In  recent  days 
of  the  ill  feeUxkg  which  many  sections 
of  our  country  hdd  toward  the  city  of 
New  Yoi^,  and  it  should  be  no  great  se- 
cret to  Bfembers  of  this  House  that  these 
sentiments  are  to  some  extent  shared 
also  by  the  people  of  upstete  New  York. 
Each  year  when  the  election  rolls  around 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  that 
many  upstate  candidates  present  is  that 
if  you  do  not  elect  them,  then  New  York 
ats  will  be  running  the  upstete  area  as 
it  runs  the  rest  of  the  State. 

But  the  fact  is  that  residents  of  up- 
state New  York,  hi  my  district  and  I  am 
sure  in  other  upstate  districts,  are  lately 
beginning  to  understand  tiiat  what  hap- 
pens to  New  York  City  could,  willy  nUly, 
ailect  them.  They  are  no  more  anxious 
to  "baU  out"  the  city  of  New  York  than 
are  the  people  in  other  States.  But  they 
are  beginning  to  realize,  a.s  I  hope  the 
Members  of  Congress  will  also  soon  begin 
to  realize  that  it  is  not  really  a  bail-out 
operation  that  we  seek,  but  rather,  as 
Governor  Carey  has  put  it,  a  backup  op- 
oration.  No  one  is  suggesting  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  dole  out 
mon^  for  the  financing  of  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
wtiich  would  then  likely  go  down  the 
drain  and  never  be  recovered.  And  yet 
that  is  still  the  general  impression  which 
is  betog  created  in  the  minds  of  millions 
of  citizens  aroimd  the  country  as  we 
debate  the  legislation  pending  before 
this  Congress. 

The  people  of  upstate  New  York  also 
recognlae  that,  if  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment does  not  step  in  to  hdp  New  York 
City,  they  themselves  would  eventually 
prove  to  be  the  last  resort,  that  what 
would  follow  from  a  serious  default  in 
New  Yortc  City  would  mean  higher,  per- 
haps even  prohibitive  interest  rates  for 
tbdr  own  municipal  and  sdiool  board 
borrowings  as  well  as  higher  taxes  to 
hdp  make  up  the  New  York  City  deficit. 
And  tills  is  the  one  thing  above  all  else 
that  the  people  of  upstete  New  York 
most  strongly  oppose,  since  for  many 
years  they  have  had  the  very  dubious 
distinction  of  living  in  most  heavily 
taxed  State  in  the  Union. 

So,  in  coming  before  this  House  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  leglslaUmi,  I  do  so 
^ully  recognldng  the  hesitation  and  con- 
cerns that  have  already  been  expressed 
by  many  Membera  ot  this  body. 

So  why  come  before  this  House  with 

another  bin?  While  I  am  supporting  the 

seneral  pnvosltion  of  leglalatlaD  to  help 

New  York  City,  I  am  also  plugging  my 
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own  legislation  on  this  matter,  H.R. 
103C2.  Hie  reason  I  am  offering  this 
particnlar  piece  of  legislation,  which  I 
have  been  devdoping  over  a  period  of 
about  a  month,  is  that  I  fear  that  none 
of  the  bills  presentiy  pending  on  this 
matter,  both  here  and  in  the  Senate,  is 
likely  to  get  the  majority  support  that 
is  necessary  to  get  the  bill  passed  and 
over  to  the  White  House  for  signature. 
The  two  major  bills  being  considered, 
the  Rees  bill  in  the  House  and  the  Hum- 
phrey bill  in  the  Senate,  both  have  seri- 
ous defects.  The  Rees  bill  limits  its  guar- 
antees to  full  faith  and  credit  obliga- 
tions, and,  therefore,  caimot  apply  to  the 
New  York  situation  since  the  primary 
type  of  obligation  which  is  involved  there 
are  MAC  bonds  Issued  by  the  Stete  but 
not  backed  by  full  faith  and  credit.  The 
Humphrey  bill,  being  consideied  in  the 
Senate,  would  requii'e  a  2-cent  addition 
to  New  York  State's  sales  tax  to  wipe 
out  part  of  tlie  aimual  operating  deficit 
of  the  city;  this  would  be  absolutely  im- 
ijossible  to  get  enacted  into  law  in  the 
State  legislature  for  the  very  reasons  I 
laave  already  spelled  out  about  the  stren- 
uous opposition  of  people  residing  outside 
of  New  York  City  to  being  required  to 
pay  even  further  sums  to  make  up  for 
New  York  City's  own  fiscal  problems. 

My  bill  would  proceed  on  the  genei-al 
guarantee  approach  to  this  problem,  but 
it  would  do  several  other  things  that  I 
think  have  to  be  done  to  generate  sup- 
port in  the  House  for  any  New  York  as- 
sistance legislation,  and  which  are  not 
provided  in  the  other  legislation  being 
considered. 

Hrst,  it  would  require  a  balanced  budg- 
et in  New  York  City  within  18  months, 
rather  than  the  3 -year  period  generally 
assumed  by  sponsors  of  other  legislation. 
I  feel  very  strongly,  ijased  on  my  own 
soundings,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
be  very  tough  on  New  York  to  get  any 
support  for  this  legislation;  and  I  think 
it  makes  good  sense  to  require  that  the 
city  get  operating  on  a  balanced  budget 
as  early  as  possible  after  a  Federal  guar- 
antee is  provided  if  we  are  realistically  to 
reestablish  the  market  oonfidoiee.in  the 
city  that  must  be  provided  If  we  are  to 
extricate  oiU"selves  from  the  backup  pro- 
cediffe  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

In  addition,  HJl.  10362  would  impose 
a  direct  Federal  Overseer  over  New  York 
operations,  with  absolute  veto  power 
over  all  New  York  City  expenditures  and 
commitments  during  the  period  of  the 
guarantees,  induding,  incidentolly  the 
authority  to  reopen  and  reexamine  exist, 
ing  commitments,  such  as  long-range  re- 
tirement and  other  benefits,  which  the 
Overseer  might  reasonably  believe 
would  mitigate  against  the  city  moving 
toward  a  balanced  budget  as  rapidly  as 
requhed  by  the  legislation,  or  matotain- 
ing  a  balanced  budget  after  the  period  of 
Federal  involvement  had  come  to  an  end. 
In  fact  this  overall  authority  might 
even  involve  the  kind  of  reorganization 
of  the  New  York  City's  debt  structiu^ 
which  has  been  discussed  in  the  press  by 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Such  debt  reorganization  might  be 
de&irable,  but  I  think  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  it  to  be  carried  out  in  time  for  this 
le^hBlation  to  get  adopted  soon  enough 
to  do  any  good.  In  addition,  under  my  UU 


the  Federal  Overseer  would  have  Xap 
authority  over  the  <Y>ereti<m  of  the 
Federal  welfare  system  withhi  the  city, 
thereby  with  instructions  to  make  a 
clear-cut  effort  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  city's  welfare  system  and  reduce 
any  possibility  of  fradulent  or  improper 
paymente. 

In  addition,  the  imposition  of  a  Fed- 
eral Overseer  is  the  kind  <A  thing  that 
must  be  included  in  any  legislation  of 
this  Idnd  in  order  to  answer  the  ol)Jecti<m 
that  has  been  frequentiy  raised,  that 
if  we  pass  such  a  bill  then  every  other 
city  in  the  U.S.  will  be  encouraged  to 
seek  similar  Federal  assistance.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  conditions 
which  we  impose  upon  New  York  City  for 
getting  the  aid  which  it  requires  -con- 
tein  no  incentive  for  other  cities  to  enter 
lighUy  into  a  similar  situation  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  easy  Federal  assistaiMX. 
The  requirement  of  a  balanced  budget 
within  18  months  is  certainly  not  some- 
thing tliat  is  likely  to  l>e  welcomed  by 
New  York  or  other  cities  in  similar 
situations;  and  in  addition  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  Federal  Overseer  with  final 
authority  over  city  (qKrations  as  well  as 
over  the  operations  of  tiie  State's  emer- 
gency financial  control  board,  would  be 
a  featiire  that  very  few  States  and  very 
few  cities  would  ever  want  to  enter  into 
lightiy. 

Incidentally,  I  do  not  visualize  this 
Overseer  as  underteking  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  dty.  But  he  would  have 
absolute  veto  privil^es  when  some 
action  or  some  commitment  would  seem 
to  him  to  jeopardize  the  objective  of 
putting  the  city  promptly  on  a  balanced 
budget . 

No  other  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  provides 
this  on-the-spot  Federal  control  diu'ing 
the  period  of  the  guarantees.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  State's  emergency  financial 
control  board  has  already  done  a  re- 
markable job  in  reorganizing  the  citys 
finances  and  they  may  well  prove  aWe 
to  implement  the  toug^  plan  which  they 
have  developed  as  time  goes  by.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  put  $5  billion 
of  Federal  money  on  the  line  for  New 
Yoik  City  without  some  direct  Federal 
control.  I  just  do  not  think  we  can  justify 
risking  this  amoimt  of  money  and  then 
rely  entirely  on  some  State  agency  to 
protect  the  Federal  investment. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  put  a  $5  billion 
limit  on  what  the  Federal  Oovemment 
coukl  guarantee  to  any  one  city.  This 
would  cover  the  $4  biUion  which  the  city 
aiHMrenUy  needs  at  the  moment,  plus 
the  additional  operating  deflcite  which 
would  be  incurred  over  the  18  months 
period  required  to  get  the  dty  onto  a 
balanced  budget.  Previous  testimony  has 
suggested  that  the  guarantee  needs  of 
the  city  might  go  as  high  as  $7  to  $12 
billioti.  This  figure  strikes  me  as  com- 
pletely out  of  the  question.  A  top  limit 
must  be  put  on  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  willing  to  giiarantee.  and  the 
smaller  the  limit  the  more  likdy  we  are 
to  get  the  legislation  approved.  RnaOy, 
my  bm  puts  a  total  limit  on  the  total 
amoimt  of  guarantees  provided  under 
the  Agency  which  my  hiU  createa— 
STAMINA— of  $10  blUion  outstandiiw  at 
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any  ana  time  to  munidpalttleB  Bimilarly 
m  need^  anargcaey  aagtatance. 

I  anpraetete  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent tbtB  legtelation  directly  to  tlie 
Home,  and  I  urve  its  favorable  con- 
suwation  of  aome  bill  similar  to  HJl 
IMM,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re^ 
marks  I  include  a  copy  of  Hit.  10362  : 

&B.  108«8 
A  MB  to  MtabllBh  a,  Short  Term  Agency  tor 
Munlelpi  iMuimaw  and  NomMU  Aomunt- 
UC  to  ptovM*  abort-tmn  yuarantee;  tor 
cartoto  oWlgatlona  intondsd  to  i>rovl<le 
'""        "~  aiBUtanoe  to  certain  munld- 
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Be  ft  emaete4  by  the  Senate  and  tlie  Boute 
of  MsjpnmmUtUtee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Awurlem  in  Oongreta  ateembled.  That  thla 
^^■•y  be  olted  aa  the  "Short-ltom 
acaacy  lor  IConlelpal  Insurance  and  Ncnnal 
Aeoonnttag  Act  of  1978". 


•  >•  n>r  the  pnrpoee  of  thla  Act 

(1)  the  term  "SUte"  meaaa  any  SUte  of 
U»e  United  Btatea  or  the  Dlatrlct  of  Colum- 
bia; 

(3)  the  term  "munldpaUty"  means  any 
dtf,  ooanty.  town,  township,  village,  or 
ottier  gaiMral  purpose  p<mtlcal  subdivision 
ct  a  atate;  and 

<»)  <*»•  tonn  "i«>pUcant"  means  any  State 
or  BBmitetpallty  which  has  filed  an  ai^lloa- 
tton  te  aastotance  under  «be  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

fcsrtsi.fSHifrwT  or  thx  aqxwct 
etec.  «.  <a)  -mere  Is  estabUshed  a  Short- 
Term  Agency  for  Municipal  Insurance  and 
Normal  Aocoontlng  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Agency)  oompoeed  of  the  Secretary 
«  the  Ttvasury.  as  chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  BooBlng  and  XMma  Deveb^ment.  the 
£^f"— »  a*  thejaoard  of  OoveniOTa  of  the 
Psdeial  Baaerva  System,  and  the  Chairman 
*^.^  *S?"*'*  •»*  Kschange  Commlaslon. 
(b)  Subject  to  su<^  rules  as  may  be 
*«*<'>*•«»  by  the  Agency,  the  Chairman  (1) 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  cosvenaatlon  c^ 
Pwsonatfas  he  deems  am>roprlate,  and  (2) 
"Bay  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
aervlces  to  the  aame  extent  as  Is  anthorlasd 
byeeottMi  SlW(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  bnt  at  lafess  for  IndlviduaU  not  to 

1  4100  par  diem. 

■  ^  ^  >s  appropriate  to  fnUlll  its  duties 

this  Act,  the  Agency  is  authorlaed 

_(})   towiter  Into  and  perform  contracts, 
"**"   »22*'***^    agreements,    or    other 


(S)  to  promnlgato  rulee;  and 

<t)to  iiupaet  and  oof^aU  aooounts.  books. 
'MaM^^msBMraDdak  oocrespoodenoe,  and 
oojar  doeiuMnta  of  any  mualetpaltty  whooe 
obUgsttons  are  gnannteed  pursuant  to  this 

AOt. 


•iMMiiL  TS*  ^?r°^  ■'^  determine  the 
eiyimity  of  and  approve  applicants  for 
Msrim^  municipal  asslstanoe  under  this 
Aoc  f or  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  intar- 
rupoon  of  anmle^Ml  aervieea  smniitlsl  to  the 
inhahitante  of  each  applicants.  Soeh  deter- 
miMOon  Shall  be  made  by  a  majorttr^Se 
"•*g«ncy  after  review  of  information 
submitted  by  an  i^pUcant  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  standards  aetablished  by  ssedon  7  of 
this  Act.  Such  determination  shall  be  ti«-ii» 
tr  tba  Agsney  wtthta  tan  days  of  tlia  laeafpt 
of  aa  applloattoa  for  aaslstaaoe  ondOTtolB 
Act. 

AUTROUZATXOir 

*c.  e.   (a)    Upon  determination  by  the 
Agancy  pursaaat  to  the  provialons  of  section 
S^_tbe  Secretary  of  the  Traasary  shaU.  upon 
•ad    aoadittons    prsserfbed    by    the 
r.  guarantee,  or  enter  into  a  eonuidt- 
to  gnarantee.  on  a  short-term  basis. 
-i«  0U«anoBs  issued  by  the  appUeant 
jpsteetpal  or  tatwast  p^ahls 
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^-  t.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  mamimt^r^ 
lender  this  Act.  an  appUcant  must  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Agency  that— 

(1)  It  has  made  a  bona  fide  attempt  to 
obtain  private  financial  assistance  and  has 
laUed  In  stKAi  attempt;  and 

(2)  the  obligation  has  been  issued  by  the 
SUte  or  by  a  State  agency  ^>eclally  created 
for  the  purpose  of  flnanrtng  municlpaUties 
to  which  the  private  capital  market  has 
closed;  and 

(b)  If  the  appUcant  Is  a  State.  It  shaU  fur- 
nlrtk  to  the  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  U  the  appUcant  is  a  munici- 
paUty  under  the  jurtsdiction  of  such  State 
Iv**"  ''*™*^  through  that  State  with  the 
emloraement  of  the  Oovemor  thereof,  a  plan 
which,  subeequent  to  Its  initial  submission 
by  the  appUcant,  may  be  amended  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Agency,  detailing  the  appU- 
canfs  projected  revenues,  expendltuiee 
scheduled  borrowings,  debt  service  costs,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Agency  may 
require  for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the 
date  of  anticipated  assistance  under  this  Act 
Such  plan  shaU  also  contain  specific  pro- 
posals designed  to  assure  achievement  of  a 
l»l*nced  operating  budget  under  normal  and 
standard  accounting  practices  as  soon  as 
praotioable  but  in  any  event  within  18 
months  of  the  receipt  of  assistance  under 
this  Act; 

(c)  Bach  appUcant  must  agree  In  writing 
that  a  member  or  designee  of  the  Agency  will 
have  authority  during  the  period  of  the  obU- 
gatlon  guaranteed  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
prevent  any  expenditure  or  commitment  by 
the  munlclpaUty  involved  if  such  expendi- 
ture or  commitment  Is  likely  to  impair  such 
munlclpaUtys  continued  «q)eratlon8  under  a 
balanced  budget; 

(d)  Interest  on  obligations  guaranteed 
under  this  Act  sliaU  not  be  tax  exempt. 

Sec.  8.  No  guarantee  under  this  Act  shaU 
continue  for  more  than  three  years,  except 
that  the  Agency,  by  majority  vote,  may  ex- 
tend this  period  for  not  to  exceed  two  addi- 
tional years. 

amc.  9.  The  Agency  shaU  appoint  for  each 
munlclpaUty  granted  assistance  pursuant  to 
this  Act  jm  individual  designated  to  act  as 
Federal  Overseer  for  such  munldpaUty  for 
the  duratton  of  the  guarantee,  with  his  prln- 
c^  place  of  business  located  within  the 
borders  of  such  munlclpaUty.  Subject  to 
ovsrau  dlrecUon  by  the  Agency,  the  Federal 
Overseer  shaU — 

(a)  insure  that  such  munloipaUty  contin- 
uea  to  operate  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
refSrred  to  in  section  7(b)  toward  achieving 
a  balanced  budget  in  the  shortest  possible 
time; 

(b)  exercise  top  direction  over  aU  federaUy 
financed  and  assisted  welfare  programs  with- 
in such  munldpaUty,  to  insure  m^-^imt^,^ 
effldenoy  and  prevent  fraudulent  or  excessive 
payments  to  rsdpients;  and 

(e)  disapprove  any  expenditure  or  commit- 
ment by  such  munlclpaUty,  and  require  the 
reconsideration  of  any  existing  long-range 
commitment,  if  in  his  opinion  such  expendi- 
ture or  commitment  wUl  significantly  Impair 
such  mnnldpaUtrs  ablUty  to  operate  under 
a  balanced  budget  or  otherwise  redeem  finan- 
cial obligations  guaranteed  under  this  Act. 

Oec.  10.  The  maxlmiim  dtdlar  amount  of  all 
outstanding  guarantees  authorized  tinder 
this  Act  ShaU  not  exceed  $10  bllUon  at  any 
one  time.  No  munldpaUty  ahaU  receive  In 
guarantees  under  this  Act  more  than  S6 
bllUon. 
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l^ouiBiana  and  Frertdant  of  «ha  uattMl  statu. 
Confaianoe  af  lA^ota  aa*  WtaiTafw? 
I*y  of  Cities  befors  the  SaaatooS. 

sS^c^a^i^jr*  -  '^^ «- 

The  eoonoulo  and  flnanolal   bmiact  or 
New  York  Cltys  financial  orMa  ooiK^bZ 
tlons  cities  and  the  great  onoartain^MrtiMt 
the  oonsequenoes  of  default  mottvated  hoa. 
the  National  League  of  Cltlea  and  tbe  n? 
Conference  of  Mayors  to  act.  In  mld-SsD. 
tember,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Con 
ference  adopted  a  poUcy  of  federal  bumiib" 
tee  of  bonds  of  states  and  mtmioteaUU^ 
t^tlin*''*  ^"^  ^^^  subject  tofedlS 
Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  this  doMct 
fourteen  Mayors  of  the  Executive  ComSltS. 
of  the  Conference  testified  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  as  It  assessed  the  con- 
sequences  and   the   possibUitles  of  a  NSw 
York  City  default.  We  pointed  out  that  the 
problems  of  New  York  City  were  not  unique 
to   that   one   city— the   seeds   of   theNew 
York  crisis  are  throughout  the  nation,  t** 
Mayors  appearing   that   day   represented  a 
croes-sectlon  of  the  United  States,  both  in 
torms    Of    geography    and    in    population 
bases— the  Mayors  of  Newark;  Syntcuse-  8ta 
Francisco;    MUwaukee;    San   Leandro,   cS. 
fcwnla;    Gary.    Denver.    Anchorage,    Alaska.-. 
New   York;    Detroit;    Qeveland;    San   J^ 
Puerto  Blco;  and  New  Orleans.  We  were  con- 
cerned then  as  we  are  today  about  the  tam- 
pact  of  a  possible  New  York  default  on  the 
prople    of    New    York    City.    Detroit,    San 
fraaciaco.  Cleveland,  and  aU  over  this  coun- 
try.  We  were  concerned  then  as  we  ate  to- 
day that  the  collapse  of  New  York  City  or 
default  by  New  York  of  its  obligations  wlU 
make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  inuMs- 
Bible,  for  any  city   to  borrow  money    The 
impact  was  being  felt  then  and  it  continues 
to  be  felt.  Atlanta,  a  triple  A  rated  dty 
went  to  the  martcet  two  weeks  tgo  and  had 
no  takers.  Detroit  recently  paid  9.9%,  X/lOth 
of  1  percent  shy  of  the  Michigan  stotutory 
limit  on  the  amoxmt  of  interest  that  can 
be  paid  on  an  Issue.  Stetes  and  cities  around 
the  country  are  being  slapped  with  highcr- 
than-normal  Interest  rates  due  to,  aoooMI- 
ing  to  the  bond  counsels  advising  these  gov- 
ernments, the  uncertainty  created  by  New 
York  City's  financial  crisis. 

Sbnply  stated,  during  the  past  few 
months,  cities  are  offering  issues  and  an 
either  not  receiving  Ixma  fide  bids  or  they 
are  receiving  record  high  bids  which  they 
must  unwlUingly  accept  if  the  funds  aie 
absolutely  necessary  or  they  reject  the  bids. 


Mr.  MTTCHKLL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  put  two  addi- 
tional statements  in  the  Rkcoro.  They 
are  as  follows: 

KwacT  or  A  New  Yosx  Cirr  DBrAtn.T  oh  thx 
Basr  or  thx  Commr 

(From  the  Statemant  of  The  Honorable 
Moon    Landrleu.    Mayor   of   Jfew    Ortsaas, 


Thx  Effects  of  DBrAX7i.T  on  thx  Rm  or 
THX  Coumtkt 
(From  the  testimcmy  of  KUmore  C.  Fatter- 
son,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Morgan  Ghiar- 
anty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  before 
the  Ashley  Subcommittee   on   October  20, 

Making  an  unconditional  Judgment  about 
the  full  scope  and  severity  of  the  repeicus- 
Blons  that  might  flow  from  default  U  simply 
i°VosslbIe.  Beperoussions  ml^t  be  seriously 
troublesome  to  the  national  economy.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  might  be  mudi  aiore  muted 
than  the  grimmer  poasibiUties  suggest.  The 
fact  that  neither  we  nor  anyoae  else  can 
know  with  certainty  what  the  outcome  of 
default  would  be  seems  critioaUy  relevant  to 
the  matter  of  whether  tills  Oongnss  Should 
take  some  action.  I  am  not  disposed  in 
principle  to  urge  Federal  govemmsnt  involve- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  a  State  or  munld- 
paUty. But,  in  this  instance.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  Federal  lole  is 
Inescapable  if  default  is  to  be  avoided. 

Mr.  SCTHECER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Yes,  I 
yldd  to  the  gmtleman  from  New  YodL 

Mr.  ZEPERBTTL  Mr.  Speaker,  wm 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Igt  IsrrCHSllt  erf  New  York.  Yes,  I 
vidd  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
'  Mr.  ZEFERETTL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  New  York  Is  in  desperate  financial 
trouble.  To  go  into  the  details  of  the 
situation  is  unnecessary  at  this  point  in 
time.  All  of  us  here  are  at  least  generally 
familiar  with  our  state  of  affairs.  The 
basic  question  confronting  us  is  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  will  allow  a  Federal 
flpanMfti  guarantee  to  be  given  to  New 
York  City.  This  does  not  involve  a  com- 
mitment of  Federal  funds  in  any  man- 
ner. Not  a  dollar  of  Federal  money  will 
be  laid  out  ahead  of  time  to  pay  the 
city's  bills.  What  instead  would  be  made 
available  is  a  Federal  guarantee  to  back 
up  the  basic  reforms  New  York  City  is  in 
the  process  of  implementing  in  order  to 
set  its  financial  house  in  order. 

Such  a  commitment  by  National  Oov- 
enunent-is  not  a  novel  event.  Similar 
guarantees  have  been  given  before,  and 
to  a  variety  of  causes  and  entities  which 
bave  not  had  as  much  intrinsic  worth 
as  New  York  City,  the  Nation's  largest 
urban  area.  Lockheed  Corp.,  a  defense 
contractor  which  had  mismanaged  nu- 
merous programs,  was  in  danger  of  go- 
ing bankrupt,  and  the  Federal  Grovern- 
meat  made  a  guarantee  available.  The 
Penn  Central  Railroad,  perhaps  the 
worst  managed  corporation  in  modem 
history,  was  saved  frwn  immediate  bank- 
niptcy  by  a  similar  Federal  guarantee. 
In  fact,  that  guarantee  and  what  has 
grown  from  it  has  been  the  only  element 
in  the  equation  of  that  railroad  that  has 
allowed  it  to  survive  this  long. 

Around  the  world  the  United  States 
is  still,  30  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  playing  Santa  Claus  to  a  variety 
of  nations  in  the  form  of  foreign  aid. 
Some  of  these  investments  are  sound  and 
necessary.  Many  are  not.  If  we  can  still 
afford  to  bail  out  one  regime  after  an- 
other, if  we  are  still  willing  to  pour  bil- 
lions into  one  foreign  adventure  after  an- 
other. If  we  are  willing  to  give  massive 
sums  to  one  worthless  government  after 
another,  why  can  we  not  offer  a  finan- 
cial guarantee  to  New  York  City? 

The  United  Nations,  held  in  universal 
disrespect  as  a  showplace  for  nonviable 
States  and  an  echo  chamber  for  Third 
World,  anti-American  rhetoric,  continues 
to  receive  massive  quantities  of  direct 
American  financial  contributions. 

Eg3rpt,  which  has  for  years  been  a 
staunchly  pro-Russian  stete  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  suddenly  becomes  a  prime  can- 
didate for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  U.S.  financial  and  military  aid. 
All  these  commitments  are  given  with 
no  reasonable  expectation  of  repayment. 
In  fact,  most  are  made  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  many  will  turn  out  to  be 
mere  speculative  ventures  witli  an  al- 
most sure  guarantee  of  failure. 

There  are  8  milUon  New  Yorkers,  and 
12  million  pe(H>le  in  the  immediate  area 
around  the  city,  lai-gely  dQ>endent  upon 
this  suburban  area  for  their  livings  and 
well-being.  Those  millions  of  people  are 
all  Americans  who  pay  vast  quantities 
of  taxes  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Much  of  their  tax  money  is  committed 
to  the  Toitures  I  have  described,  and 
large  sums  go  to  various  domestic  pro- 


grams here,  from  which  they  derive  no 
direct  discernible  benefit.  New  York 
pays  more  revenues  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment than  any  other  comparable  con- 
stituency in  the  Nation. 

Further,  New  York  has  taken  vigorous, 
numerous  steps  to  set  its  financial  house 
in  order,  and  these  moves  have  taken  the 
city  far  toward  its  goal  of  extrication 
from  Its  publicized  financial  diflftculties. 
To  stand  by  and  refuse  to  let  the  city 
have  even  this  financial  guarantee  is  to 
harm  our  entire  Nation.  We  are  all  tied 
t(%ether:  Inseparable  as  a  Nation.  The 
ties  that  bind  are  national  and  cannot 
be  removed  or  rejected  by  any  one  con- 
stituency. If  New  York  City  goes  down 
in  financial  disaster,  it  will  inevitably 
take  other  parts  of  the  Nation  ■with  it. 
The  size  of  tlie  collapse  would  be  monu- 
mental, eventually  reaching  into  every 
comer  of  the  Nation's  money  markets.  It 
also  would  hinder  the  entire  range  of 
interests  served  by  the  unique  entity  that 
is  New  York.  To  stand  by  and  jeer  in 
derision  while  New  York  goes  under  is 
for  one  man  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  another 
man  drawning,  heedless  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  tied  together. 

The  financial  guarantee  is  vital,  rea- 
sonable, and  fair.  The  House  should  act 
accordingly. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Yes;  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

A  statement  which  I  will  submit  for 
the  Record,  will,  in  effect,  say  that  so 
long  as  the  city  of  New  York  conthiues 
the  expenditure  program  that  they  have 
aheady  obligated  themselves  for,  such 
expenditure  being  too  expoisive  for  the 
taxpayers  of  the  city  of  New  York,  they 
are,  therefore,  too  expensive  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  rest  of  the  country  as  well. 
However,  should  certoin  safeguards  be 
enacted,    some    of    which    have    been 
spelled  out  here  by  the  gentieman  from 
New  York,  if  these  kinds  of  procedures 
can  be  enacted  so  as  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure obligations  of  that  city,  and 
if   there   were  an  additional  provision 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  North 
Carolina    Local    Government    Commis- 
sion, which  passes  on  bond  issues  of  city 
and  county  governments,  if  they  can  in 
that  way  show  that  they  are  prepared 
to  turn  the  ship  away  from  the  rocks 
so  that  they  do  not  direct  the  tugboats 
unto  the  rocks,  I  would  be  prepared  to 
assist  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  cartoonist 
recently  portrayed  New  York  City  as  a 
huge  luxurious  ocean  liner  that  was  go- 
ing agroimd  on  a  roclcy  coastline.  Sitting 
beside  it  was  another  similar  ship  in  the 
same  precarious  situation.  The  message 
was  clear.  New  York  is  financially  on  the 
rocks.  Other  cities  could  follow.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. Both  have  been  living  beyond 
their  abiUty  to  pay  for  expensive  spend- 
ing programs.  Both  have  been  living 
high,  and  borrowing  to  pay  for  it.  Both 
are  trjing  to  spend  theh:  way  out  of 
debt. 


New  Yoik  City  needs  $4  billion  by 
June  30,  and  has  made  an  impasaioned 
plea  for  help  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. Simply  stated,  New  York  is  a^- 
ing  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  to  pay 
for  years  of  bad  management  and  lavish 
spending  which  have  brought  the  city 
to  the  brink  of  financial  disaster.  This  / 
could  set  a  dangerous  precedent  that 
could  have  other  financially  troubled 
cities  lookhig  to  Washington  for  in- 
creased financial  aid.  With  a  $555  bil- 
lion Federal  debt,  the  coimtry  has 
enough  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  financial  collapse 
by  New  York  City  could  threaten  the 
ability  of  other  cities  to  finance  even 
legitimate  ventures. 

As  the  debate  accelerates  on  reUef  for 
New  York,  Congress  should  examine  why 
that  city  got  where  it  is  today  and  then 
ponder  futore  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Congress  should  consider 
where  the  "free  lunch  society"  proposals 
will  lead  us.  -Consider  a  couple  of  ex- 
amines which  led  to  New  York's  prob- 
lems. 

It  has  the  best  paid  city  government 
workers  in  the  coimtry.  Fat  municipal 
union  contracts  have  allowed  feather- 
bedding  to  become  a  way  of  life  in  the 
city.  Bus  drivers  work  8  hours  per  day 
and  get  paid  for  11  hours.  Subway  coin 
changei-s  are  paid  $229  per  week,  nearly 
$12,000  a  year,  while-a  bank  teller  aver- 
ages $165  per  week. 

New  York  City  has  a  free  university 
system,  with  additional  $120  per  month 
subsidies  for  some  stodents.  That  is  nice, 
but  they  carmot  afford  it.  Why  should 
we? 

The  city  also  has  the  highest  welfare 
benefits  in  the  Nation.  One  out  of  every 
eight  New  Yorkers  receives  benefits. 

New  York  ofBcials  of  both  parties  have 
failed  or  refused  to  accept  the  need  to  re- 
form its  lavish  spending  pohcies.  Even 
faced  with  financial  chaos,  city  leaders 
have  been  slow  to  react,  dragging  their 
feet  on  improvements.  The  city  must  take 
drastic  steps  to  put  its  financial  house  in 
order.  It  could  begin  by  cutting  expendi- 
ture obligations,  both  present  and  future. 
Furthermore,  I  would  strongly  urge  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  to  consideir* 
creating  a  fiscal  disciplinary  unit  along 
the  lines  of  the  North  Carolina  Local 
Government  Commission.  ITiis  commis- 
sion would  scrotinize  the  expenditures 
and  revenues  of  any  municipal  or  county 
government  and  pass  upon  the  ability  of 
the  local  government  to  meet  its  bond 
obligations.    This    has   worked   well    in 
North  Carolina.  It  should  be  adapted  for 
New  York. 

What  should  we  do?  We  should  not  pay 
the  bills  for  extravagance.  Yet,  if  city 
officials  will  take  fiscal  control  of  their 
ship,  pump  the  waste  out  of  her  bilge  and 
put  her  bow  up  through  sound  manage- 
ment— even  then  some  temporary  assist- 
ance may  be  needed  to  help  tow  her  off 
the  rocks.  In  that  case,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  abandon  her  if  with  timely  help 
she  can  be  restored.  But  without  firm 
adoption  of  sovmd  principles  that  have 
not  characterized  the  city's  past  leader- 
ship, it  would  be  difficult  to  Justify  bail- 
ing out  a  ship  whose  skipper  and  crew 
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tcfwe  to  torn  her  arotmd.  Not  when  most 
fdka  would  ta*t  as  aeon  bail  tibem  in. 

S  Htm  Torfc  Ctty  Insists  on  lavish  sal- 
arisi  and  patronage  erwisBM  and  free 
ecOaiw  tottlon— extravacanoes  whldi 
Htm  York  ctttens  obrtousiy  cannot  af- 
ford to  cootlnne  for  tliemsehres — then 
%btr  mast  reaUae  that  the  test  of  us  can- 
not alToml  to  pay  their  bUls  either. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Qpeaker,  I  was  not  Initially  oversym- 
pattietlc  with  respect  to  New  York  City's 
dtWtnma.  but  I  am  convinced  now  that 
they  do  liave  the  mechanism  to  adopt 
somid  flacal  policies,  and  I  am  con- 
vlneed  that  the  Big  MAC  Board  does 
have  the  determination  to  restore  fiscal 
Integrity. 

I  think  we  have  to  admit  from  the 
outset  that  New  Yoiic  City  has  beea 
guilty  of  violating  a  lot  of  soimd  fiscal 
poUdes.  We  can  assume  that  from  what 
has  happened  In  the  past 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
gentlmian  wlU  agree  that  any  mecha- 
ninns  tticy  set  up  should  be  sound  ones 
so  that  they  would  not  go  back  to  what  is 
happimhig  now. 

I  tlMBk  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BADMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
■cntlemaa  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
predato  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me 
and  I  also  appreciate  the  comments  <a 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosanui)  earlier  about  those  of  us  who 
are  not  from  New  York  City  still  being 
wflUng  to  stay  and  listen  to  the  special 
ordsfB.  Quite  frankly,  I  might  say  that 
I  stored  because  I  did  want  to  become  a 
littte  edified  alxrat  the  steps  that  are  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  In  New  York  to  help 
solve  their  proUem.  Hie  gentleman  from 
XBtDols  (Mr.  AaBBssoH)  alluded  to  this 
about  an  hour  ago.  to  the  fact  that  some 
speelfle  steps  and  measures  can  be  taken 
to  help  the  situation. 

I  have  Usteaed  very  attentively  to  the 
kgldattve  ptoposids  that  are  going  to  be 
submitted  and  yet  during  all  of  this  time 
I  have  heard  nothing  specifically  from 
ttw  Members  of  the  New  York  delegatton 
as  to  9eelflc  proposals  to  hdp  New  York 
CMy  and  to  lielp  New  York  Stote.  or  as  to 
sugsestfODs  as  to  what  is  going  to  be  d<me 
about  the  current  situation. 

New  Y<vk  Ci^  has  been  running  a  de- 
ficit for  more  than  a  decade  and  it  has 
gone  up  until  now  it  is  about  13  percent 
of  their  total  budget. 

Eariler  today  I  alluded  to  the  tSVz 
bilUoa  in  fiscal  year  1974  of  Federal  out- 
lays to  the  city  of  New  York,  much  of 
which  were  in  direct  payments  to  the 
city  government. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  they  are  run- 
ning a  city  university  system  that  is 
laiger  than  42  Stotes  with  no  tuition  for 
the  undKgraduates  and  with  an  open 
enrollment  for  high  school  students.  In 
Maryland,  our  students  have  to  pay  a 
tuition.  We  do  have  a  better  break  I  be- 
lieve than  some  Stotes  for  out-of -State 
students. 

Z«t  me  also  ask  what  about  the  subway 
fares  and  the  transit  fares?  Are  they 
likdy  to  be  raised?  What  about  the  total- 
ly lafunded  penslcm  system? 

Mayor  Undsay  when  he  took  ofBce 
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many  yean  ago  said  there  was  not  any 
proUem  in  New  York  City  that  could 
not  be  solved  by  more  money  and  hie 
has  proved  he  could  get  more  money 
because  he  doubled  the  budget. 

Here  the  New  York  delegation  tonight 
is  asking  for  help. 

I  would  hope  that  instead  of  Just  mere- 
ly discussing  the  problems  of  New  York 
City  that  the  Members  participating  in 
these  special  orders  would  tell  us  speci- 
fically point  by  point  what  the  city  of 
New  York  intends  to  do  to  reverse  the 
procedures  and  to  reverse  the  problems. 
Obviously  you  are  coming  to  the  Congress 
and  coming  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  you  are  making  requests  for  assist- 
ance, and  yet  so  far  I  have  not  heard 
what  the  proposal  is.  Maybe  in  all  of  the 
extension  of  remarks  that  some  of  the 
Members  will  put  in  that  will  be  included. 
But.  I  repeat,  some  of  us  would  like  to 
hear  speciflcaJly  what  the  plan  is. 

Mr.  BAOILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  raises  a  good  point.  The  final 


package  of  cuts  by  New  Ymi^  (Jity  acto- 
ally  has  not,  been  developed,  but.  if  i 
may.  I  would,  like  to  txy  to  answer  smae 
of  the  points  tibat,  the  gentleoian  Ms 
raised.  I  might  further  say  sopoe  of  the 
cutbacks  by  the  city  are  gblng  to  be  ii). 
eluded  in  the  presentotlons  that  some  of 
us  will  make  at  a  later  time.  But.  jus^  to 
make  siu%  the  gentlenugi  gets  an  answer 
immediately  and  directly  I  will  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  first  of  all  the 
exact  amoimt  of  the  deficit  for  previous 
years  and  this  year  was  agreed  upop  by 
the  <3ovemor,  the  mayor,  the  State 
comptroller  and  the  city  comptroller 
and  the  figures  have  been  made  public 
and  are  available  to  all  of  the  Members 
of  Congress.  In  that  cozmection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Accumulated  Deficit  be  made  part  of 
the  record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr 
Wolff)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  requttt 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

'The  material  referred  to  follows;) 


197S-7e  and  prior-year  deficits 

(In  miUlons  of  dollars] 
R«al •estate  taxes: 

Reserve  lor  real-estate  taxes jjq 

Amount  ot  prtor  year  uncollected  taxes  to  be  written  off  that  have  resulted 

from  coxirt  tax  caoceUations,  In-rem  foreclosure  proceedings,  tax  exemptions 

and  abatement  for  Oovemment-subsidlzed  privately  owned  housing 602 

General-fund  June  accrual:  When  funds  come  in,  treat  as  cash  fortheyear 

collected ggg 

Oeneral-f \md  shortf aU : 

l»74r-76 

1976-76 — imi'irirrmrii" "m  — 

state  aid.  Federal  aid  and  other  receivables  ——  -— 

1971-1972 "■  "":: 

1972-73 _ ■ " ■         tZ    — 

1973-74 -.".""  ■"  ■ ««      "" 

i97«-w - "Ill::::::::::::::::™::::::  mo  " 

New  Tork  City  StabUization  Reserve  Corp ..""""""""  "ioo 

Deletion  of  increment  in  general-fund  borrowing  for  1976-76  "so 

M.A.C.  costs  and  debt  service  for  1975-76 ^M 

Accrual  payroU  c<mver8lon  <13  days)  for  1976-74  (incTudlng'^Gcation)::: 106     10 

Polloe.  fire  and  correction  overtime  for  1978-76— cash  to  accrual  26 

•Various  O.TJ.8.  items  forl974-76  and  1978-76  cash  to  accrual-  '"       96    "lO 

June  30,  1975.  tax  deficiency  d^cit  (net) joq 

^ortfaU  in  limited  profit  housing  and  parking  revenues...  " ''  "47 

SUte  education  aid— to  eliminate  the  need  ot  the  city  to  bcOTOwaVaiiMt' State  """' 
aid  received  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. __._       x7o 

Total 2  gg2    ^ 

Less:  Savings  from  pay  freeze '-'-"". Ill" "  1111121  .....    106 

'^°*^   ZsW    726 

•In  addition.  $15  mlUlon  of  savings  wUl  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  1975-76. 


Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  this  accumulated  deficit  In- 
cludes such  matters  as  real  estate  texes 
which  were  due  in  previous  years  but 
were  not  collected.  It  hicludes  all  of  the 
practices  which  led  to  difOculties  in  the 
city  over  the  years,  such  as  over-esti- 
mated revenues  and  under-estimated  ex- 
penses. 

So  we  now  have  an  amount  of  $2,582,- 
000,000  for  previous  years  and  $726  mil- 
lion for  this  year  as  the  accumulated 
deficit  to  date. 

In  order  to  insure  that  these  practices 
will  not  be  continued  In  the  future,  the 
city  of  New  York  has  agreed  and  the 
emergency  financial  control  board  has. 
mandated  that  a  new  accounting  system 


be  implemented  for  this  year  which  is 
the  accounting  system  mandated  by  the 
Stote  comptroller's  manual  and  that  is 
now  the  system  that  is  hi  use  by  munici- 
palities throughout  the  country,  which 
have  the  highest  rating  in  terms  of  re- 
vealing what  is  happening  in  their  fi- 
nancial operations.  That  accounting  sys- 
tem will  be  in  operation  for  this  fiscal 
year  in  New  York  CTlty  and  will  continue 
in  operation  for  years  to  come. 

In  addition,  and  more  specifically,  the 
employees  of  the  city  of  New  York- have 
been  reduced  from  294,522  on  December 
31  (rf  1974,  to  263,346  <m  September  30 
of  this  year. 

Foi'  example,  the  polljce  department 
had,  35,411  men  and  womien  in  the  force 
at  the  end  of  December  of  last  year.  The 
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number  Is  now  31.266.  Tbe  fire  depart- 
ment, the  sanitotkm  department,  the 
board  of  education,  the  board  of  bigber 
education,  the  hospital  corporati<m.  aU 
city  agencies  have  been  reduced  in  num- 
ber through  September  30.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  re- 
duction in  numbers  will  continue  in  the 
fiscal  year  to  come. 
•nie  stotement  is  as  follows : 


EmployeM 


Employee  group 


Dec  31,    Sept  30, 
197<         1975 


Mke    — .—  3S.«" 

hJ^ 14.00J 

S-iWiixi--^- M.»5 

StcW  iervlce* 26,768 

BHrdofeduestieH..., 79,852 

Beard  of  higher  education ...  {0, 009 

Hospitals  corpofation 46.780 

Otter 57,  W 

Total 2M.522 


31,266 
12,518 
12,295 
24,023 
72,775 
18,573 
41,733 
50,163 


Reduc- 
tion 


4,145 
1,485 
2,000 

7,077 
1,438 
5,047 
7,241 


263,346        31,176 


I  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  altogether  there  was  a  $1  billion 
cut  in  services  in  this  year's  budget,  and 
that  included  $400  million  due  to  lay- 
offs. 

In  addition,  as  the  gentleman  may 
know,  there  was  an  agreement  with 
most  of  the  labor  unions  that  they  would 
not  receive  any  increases  for  the  next  3 
years,  or  until  the  emergency  is  at  an 
end.  This  has  been  written  into  the  law 
by  the  city  cotmcil  and  agreed  upon  by 
most  of  the  unions.  Some  of  them,  like 
the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association, 
have  not  agreed,  but  they  are  subject  to 
the  law  passed  by  the  city  council. 

In  addition,  as  the  gentleman  may 
know,  the  subway  fare  was  raised  from 
35  cents  to  50  cents,  and  bus  fares  were 
raised  by  the  same  amount.  The  tolls  on 
the  bridges  and  tunnels  were  raised  as 
well.  The  toll  on  the  Trlborough  Bridge, 
the  Throgs  Neck  Bridge,  and  the  White- 
stone  Bridge  also  increased  from  50 
cents  to  75  cents.  The  Midtown  Tunnel 
toll  was  also  increased,  and  other  bridges 
received  a  comparable  increase. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTTCHEIiL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  bridge  connecting  my  distrlot,  the 
Rockaway  Peninsula,  with  the  mainland 
of  New  York,  had  a  10-cent  toll  2  years 
ago.  It  went  up  to  25  cents  about  a  year 
ago.  and  now  it  has  gone  up  to  50  cents, 
a  fivefold  increase  in  a  matter  of  about 
24  months. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  want  to  point  out. 
too,  that  the  capital  budget  of  New  York 
City  was  substantially  reduced,  as  also 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Fish)  .  earlier  today,  in  fact  so  re- 
duced that  it  may  be  harmful  to  the  city 
because  thousands  of  jobs  will  be  lost 
and  many  schools,  flrehouses,  and  ether 
pubUc  buildings  which  are  essential  to 
mainteining  the  phsrsical  plant  ot  the 
city,  win  not  be  built.  This  includes,  too, 
the  proposed  convention  center  «^ich 
was  geared  to  brtaig  about  an  increase  in 
the  tourism  business  for  New  York  City. 


It  also  includes  a  proposed  industrial 
paik  in  my  own  district  which  was  gcdng 
to  be  built  at  the  site  of  the  Penn  Central 
railroad  yards  and  w4iich  would  have 
brought  about  a  great  increase  in  em- 
ployment in  the  area. 

These  are  some  of  the  specific  cute 
that  have  been  effected  by  New  York  City 
to  date.  They  are  very  specific,  very  pre- 
cise, and  I  must  say  to  the  gentleman 
they  are  also  very  harmful  in  the  sense 
that  they  substontially  reduce  essential 
services  to  the  people  of  the  city. 

I  have  cited  figures  like  police,  fire- 
men, and  sanitation  men  to  indicate  that 
New  York  City  has  gone  deep  into  ite 
civil  service  force  in  order  to  make  the 
cuts  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  the 
coimtry,  to  the  bankers,  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  it  is  in  fact  willing 
to  toke  painful  cute. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speakor,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  might  respond? 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
being  very  specific  in  his  reply.  I  will 
look  forward  to  his  extended  remarks  in 
the  Record  tomorrow,  because  I  think  he 
is  giving  us  the  kind  of  information  that 
the  entire  House  of  Representetives  will 
need  before  we  can  pass  upon  this  intel- 
ligently. But  I  would  only  tell  him  that 
the  problems  that  he  is  facing  in  New 
York  City  are  being  found  in  many  areas 
of  the  country. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  rigSit  now  in  our 
Stete  Transportation  Department  is 
apparently  not  going  to  build  a  subway 
syston  because  we  cannot  afford  it. 
Many  other  areas  have  operated  on  that 
principle  of  not  doing  what  they  could 
not  afford.  Before  we  know  that  our 
people  are  going  to  be  asked  to  foot  the 
bill,  we  are  going  to  have  to  see  specific 
proof  of  the  good  faith  of  New  York  City 
and  ite  representetives. 

I  do  appreciate  the  gentleman's  glvhig 
me  this  information,  and  I  want  to  say 
for  the  record  this  should  not  be  con- 
strued in  any  way  as  an  announconent 
of  my  position  on  this  matter.  I  want  to 
make  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Btr. 

SCHETTER)  . 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
later  to  express  my  great  admiration  for 
my  colleague,  the  gmtleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Mitchcll)  .  for  his  remarks, 
but  first  let  me  address  myself  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

It  Is  perfectly  true,  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  deny  it.  New  York  in  the 
past  decade  or  so  has  made  mistakes.  As 
I  said  before,  we  have  loved  not  wisely 
but  too  well.  We  have  been  looked  upon 
among  the  cities  of  our  Nation  as  being 
the  gateway  of  America  to  a  better  Ufe 
for  mlUlims  of  people  from  other  parte 
ot  the  country,  from  Puerto  Rico,  from 
the  South,  places  where  they  did  not 
have  as  effective  a  school  systom  or  social 
welfare  system.  T^ose  impoverldied 
peofAe  migrated  to  New  York  and  there 


encoimtered  the  complicated  problems  of 
a  big  city  and  all  the  uncerteinties  and 
frusteation  of  life  in  a  big  city.  But  those 
pe(^e  came  there  for  a  reason.  New  York 
City  was  a  beacon.  We  had  an  educa- 
tional system  second  to  none,  including 
a  free  city  college  system. 

Perhaps  many  of  us  feel  now  that  we 
cannot  afford  a  free  city  college  system 
and  maybe  we  should  turn  it  over  to  the 
State  university  system.  Maybe  we  can- 
not afford  it  anj  mor^.  But  criticize  us 
only  for  excessive  compassion. 

That  city  college  system  has  produced 
Dr.  Jonas  Salk  and  coimUess  other  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  made  great 
contributions  to  our  national  life. 

Foreglve  us  If  we  spent  this  year  $2,500 
for  families  for  hospitellEation.  Maybe 
we  cannot  afford  that.  Maybe  we  must 
cut  dova  on  the  municipal  hospltel 
services. 

But  again  I  say  we  have  loved  not 
wisely  but  too  well.  We  have  governed 
with  an  excessive  degree  of  compassion 
and  humanity,  stemming  from  our  po- 
litical and  religious  begiiuiings.  New 
York  City  has  been  the  beacon  that  at- 
tracted millions  of  people  from  Europe  to 
this  country.  Perhaps  out  of  an  excessive 
zeal  for  the  poor.  New  York  City  has  of- 
fered services  which  It  could  not  af- 
ford. But  If  it  did.  Is  that  not  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  fact  that  we  have  shouldered 
burdens  that  should  have  been  shouldered 
by  other  sections  of  the  country  and 
other  taxpayers  and  other  municipalities 
and  other  Stetes? 

I  thhik  we  are  going  to  have  to  reduce 
our  perception  of  what  Is  possible  and 
what  is  do-able  in  the  future.         « 

But  I  think  this  rancorous,  bitter,  ugly 
recrimination  about  New  York  for  ite 
spendthrift  ways  is  inappropriate  and 
not  a  felicitous  way  to  approach  the  so- 
lution to  the  problem. 

The  taxpayers  of  New  York  did  not  do 
all  this  for  the  middle-income  and  upper- 
income  people.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Zeferreti)  did  not  benefit 
from  those  services.  I  did  not  benefit  from 
those  services  and  others  did  not  bene- 
fit. New  York  did  it  for  the  Impoverished 
We  felt  with  the  poet  Browning: 

Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should 

exceed  bis  grasp. 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for? 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  MircHELL> 
has  expired. 


FISCAL  CRISIS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Roskhthal* 
is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yortc  (Mr.  Schxukr)  . 

Mr.  SClHEUER.  Mr.  j^;>eaker,  briefly 
let  me  continue. 

I  think  our  reach  has  exceeded  ma>'be 
our  grasp,  I  will  say  to  the  gmtleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Baumam).  but  I 
think  we  should  eeohew  ugliness  and  bit- 
terness and  go  on  from  where  we  are.  I^t 


um 
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u«  look  at  the  future  and  let  us  eschew 
tbe  liUiii*  for  the  past.  When  tbiDgs  go 
xltfUk  ttiere  Is  credit  enoosh  for  etery- 
boOr,  but  when  thlngB  go  wrong  there  te 
blajgae  enough  for  every boiiy. 

t  do  not  believe  In  blaming.  I  do  not 
believe  In  finger  pointing,  but  let  us  look 
at  today's  Hew  York  Times.  There  Is  an 
artldc  on  page  35  of  the  New  York  Times 
about  a  public  housing  project,  pubUc 
bousing  eomidafted  at  a  cost 

Ut.  BAUMAH.  $70,000  a  unit. 

Mr.  8CHEDEB.  $69,000  a  unit.  Does  the 
gendeman  think  that  Is  sound  or 
pnident? 

Ifr.  EADIIAN.  Certainly  not 

Mr.  SCHEDER.  Does  the  gentleman 
realise  this  is  a  federally  financed,  fed- 
erally a^tproved  project?  It  says: 

Hm  oentMUy  •Ir-oonditloned  towers  will 
have  an  Indoor  awimmlng  pool,  a  gymnasium. 
an  auditorium,  a  tbeater,  a  greeuhottse,  roof 
laoDdry  rooms  and  play  areas,  and  nnder- 
groond  pairing  with  attrodants  24  hours  a 

*y. 

Does  this  have  the  smell  of  pubUc 
houainc?  Yrt  this  is  federally  approved, 
JadgraBy  financed  at  a  cost  of  $eo  million, 
with  $12  mSIDon  aH««M/wni  dollars  In 
total  rent  sufasldfes  and  Interest  subsidies 
over  the  life  of  the  mortgage,  totally  tax 
free;  so  the  city  of  New  York  has  to  pro- 
vide the  police  protection,  the  fixe  protec- 
yon,  the  sanitation  and  garhftg«»  protec- 
tkm.  We  do  not  get  one  nickle  of  revenue 
fnMB  this  project  for  the  next  40  years. 

Should  we  be  finger  polnthig  at  Wash- 
lagtan  and  saying,  "How  could  you  tiOst 
thteupo&us?" 

Z  do  not  think  HDD  or  any  other 
agangy  would  now  plan  another  project 
like  thlsw  I  think  their  reach  exceeded 
their  giasp  4  or  S  years  ago  when  this 
pmfaet  was  undwway. 

I  think  trom  hindsight  probably  they 
agree  wMh  us  this  was  not  fiscally 
it  was  not  pnident.  It  is  not  the 
•f  pubUs  hnnring  we  could  extend 
to  Om  citlea  and  towns  of  America.  It 
WM  a  wlahifcii.  bat  is  this  the  time  t6r 
m  to  start  vfttfytng  Waahingtcm? 

fluid  wa  vUMy  thia  admfnlstnitlon  fox- 
having  paiwitttart  the  cost  of  medical  care 
to  gaUop  out  of  sight;  for  letitog  one 
doctor  in  New  York  take  over  $800,000 
from  tiie  medicare  system  In  3  years?  Is 
this  the  time  bitterly  to  criticize  this  ad- 
Bteistratton  for  having  perpetuated  a 
widfare  system  that  has  created  a  sob- 
group  in  our  city,  that  has  settied  wcU 
over  1)4  million  of  New  YoA'b  families  on 
wd&tfe?  Should  we  ask— "Why  has  not 
the  adBilnlatsatlQM  done  something  about 
this  proUem,  to  assist  our  city  In  achiev- 
ing flKal  BwmdaeM  and  Marityy 

BAlMAir.  I  do  not  speak  for  the 
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Mr.  SC'UJRMK.  I  think  there  are  hon- 
oraUe  OMB  te  ttis  adndnMrvtion.  I  think 
the  time  for  finger  pointing,  ttw  ttne  ftor 
biame-laytaig,  «be  ttaie  for  ugUneas  and 
leulailuaUon  la  past.  Let  us  J<to  to- 
gstlMr  fntrykig  to  find  vrtuat  good  we  can 
aceoQpIlsh  In  this  sttuaMim. 
'  lam  gotag  to  speak  later  about  the 
ZjOBBrks  of  tbe  genflfcrnan  tnm  Waw 
n^  <Mr.  MttcBBE) .  Bv  gave  ua  flto 
ftf  •*  dlw.  iMiluii  when  fee 


Ask  not  for  whom  the  bsU  ioDs.  n  tolls 
fsrtHM. 

It  t(»IIs  for  the  city  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauksh).  It  tolb 
for  cities  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast 
It  tolls  for  the  Middle  West  and  for  the 
great  urban  area  of  the  United  States, 
an  of  whom  are  in  clear  and  present 
danger  of  Joining  New  York  City's  lot. 

Our  great  Nation  now  needs  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  New  York  City  and 
other  cities  which  may  need  similar  as- 
sistance. Let  us  join  togetiier  construc- 
tively, decently,  in  a  fitting  sense  of  na- 
tional pride  and  unity  to  do  for  the  cities 
of  America  what  they  need  and  do  it 
without  rancor,  in  a  felt  sense  of  na- 
tional pride  and  unity  that  will  leave  us 
an  the  richer. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Bfaryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speakei-,  I  am  sure 
when  the  gentleman  mentions  viliflca- 
tion.  hate,  and  disunity,  the  gentleman 
is  not  referring  to  any  remarks  made  on 
the  floor  this  evening  diffing  any  point 
in  the  debate.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  raised  several  hard  questions 
that  have  to  be  answered  if  any  of  this 
legislation  the  gentleman  seeks  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  gentleman  has  thrice  used  the 
phrase,  "We  have  loved  not  wisdy,  but 
tooweU." 

Those  who  love  have  to  take  the  nec- 
essary precautions.  When  the  gentleman 
asks  us  in  Baltimore  who  has  a  larger 
percentage  of  people  on  welfare  than 
does  New  York  City  and  wants  us  to  h^ 
the  people  in  New  York  City  on  welfare, 
that  does  not  involve  any  disagreement 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  question,  but  only 
proof.  That  is  an  we  are  asking. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
are  asking  for  New  York  now  we  are 
willing  to  do  for  Baliimore  whenever 
that  great  city  needs  asgistance.  And  If 
Balttoxwe  needs  help.  I  win  be  the  first 
to  ask  for  and  support  that  help. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  reply  again  that 
Baltimore  has  a  surplus.  We  are  not  In 
such  a  situation  because  we  have  not 
foOowed  tbe  policies  o<  New  York,  so  I 
hope  that  some  of  these  hard  answers 
wfli  be  forthcoming  along  with  the 
ilietarie  we  have  heard  here  tonight. 
Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wOl 
the  gcntleaaaB  yield? 

Mr.  ROemTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman frooi  Mew  York. 

Ms.  HCX/rZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  respond  to  the  gjmti^imttn  tmuk  Mary- 
land who  asked  the  question  earlier  as 
to  what  New  Yosk  City  was  doing,  and 
I  notloed  that  he  had  pateed  expression 
on  his  face  irtien  oiy  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mx.  Bsbulo)  was  recounting  a 
Ust  of  steps  the  city  of  New  York  was 
taking  tai  an  effort  to  reconcile  Uself  in 
Ms  fiscal  crlBis. 

I  Joat  wanted  to  caU  the  attention  of 
tbe  pHitVmam  from  Mazyfauid  to  a  lew 
other  steps  the  dty  has  taken  wUeh  are 
really  very  diataaWng  st^s  and  paiirful 
atqs  to  ttft  rcaUtanta.  Ftaat.  New  York 
laallred 


ttaatk  theaa  are  no  Mbad 
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crossing  guards  to  ttdp  laaare  that  the 
children  going  to  aAool  will  be  pt». 
teoted  from  aeeidenta  Iqr  catra.  Sorely 
ttie  lives  and  safety  of  tbe  ^Jlditn.  oot 
only  of  the  chfidren  of  Mew  York  Ciiy 
biit  everywhere  in  the  coohto.  la  some-' 
thing  that  concerns  idl  oi  osl  Yet  in  aa 
effort  to  reconcile,  to  i««i«iiftf  its  budg- 
et and  get  back  to  a  finraBj  »*iMii»tthif 
situation,  the  city  of  New  Yesk  has  n>w 
fired  aU  the  school  safety  crossing 
{Tuards. 

Second,  school  security  personnel  have 
been  reduced  in  substantial  numbers. 
As  a  result  of  that,  in  my  own  district  I 
have  complaints  from  school  principals 
and  scliool  administrators  that  there 
have  been  serious  incidents  of  physical 
violence  in  schools  as  a  result  of  the  cut- 
back of  school  security  guards.  There 
are,  in  essence,  policemen  stathmed  in 
the  schools.  Here  again,  the  city  of  New 
York  has  taken  steps  which  are  painful 
and  harmful  to  its  residents,  but  which 
are  going  to  be  necessary  If  ultimately 
the  budget  is  going  to  be  balanced  and 
if  the  city  is  going  to  be  fiscally  respon- 
siUe,  which  I  thhik  it  is  getatg  to  da 

In  addition,  with  reagieet  to  th« 
scliooLs,  there  is  now  talk  of  closing  ete- 
mentary  schools  in  the  city  of  New  Ycrk. 
In  my  district  right  now,  there  are  hear- 
ings being  held  on  tbe  querthMs  tA  which 
elementary  schools  are  going  to  be  dosed. 
This  again  is  gotag  to  aflOei  the  qualtty 
of  educati<Hi  in  the  dtar.  the  qoaUty  of 
education  of  the  chf&dren  who  attend 
the  elementary  pubUe  sdMxris  of  the 
city  of  New  Yoric  Bo,  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Mari^and  that  stqus 
are  behig  taken.  They  arc  amia  that  are 
serious  steps  and  painful  to  tbe  resident^ 
of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  MITCHBLL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wfll  tbe  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAZa.  I  yield  to  my  cd- 
league  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MITCHBU.  tf  New  Yo^  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  gftitleman  from 
Maryland  leaves.  I  wooU  Jost  like  to 
pohit  out  that  hi  spMe  of  aB  the  eoa- 
nomics  the  gcntlewaman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  HoLizHsir)  and  the  genttanan  from 
New  York  (Mr.  BAOobo)  ptrintrtt  out, 
that  as  far  as  municipal  CTrta  are  eon- 
cerned  they  have  not  readied  tbe  bottom 
line  yet  and  they  win  hare  to  oonvtaiee  a 
large  percentage  of  the  ^rr^T^  that 
they  have  indeed  gotten  to  tbe  bottom  of 
the  barrd  when  it  cornea  te  cotfttng  oat 
the  poor  programs  and  wasteful  inroce- 
dures. 

I  would  like  to  point  oot  that  the  sub- 
ject cA  our  qMclal  orden  tonlrt^  was  to 
develop  some  understanding  of  tbe  over- 
aU  problem.  It  has  been  very  easy  for 
anyone  to  say,  "I  am  not  gdag  to  bail 
out  New  York  City."  or  to  arik  a  eonstttu- 
cnt  who  has  not  been  infonned  at  aU  of 
the  ramifications  ef  ttie  probtam  whether 
or  not  he  would  aasist  in  a  bail  out  No 
one  is  asking  for  tbat;  no  one  wants 
money.  What  la  wanted  la  a  gnarontee. 

We  want  to  point  out  aaow  things, 
some  bits  of  InfOnaatlan  tbat  are  not 
generally  knoon.  ntxt  of  an.  aa  bas  been 
mwBtioned.  New  Ya^  haa  served  aaa 
sort  of  a  magnet  or  a  Maaea  Dor  people 
from  aU  over  the  country  and  thewtnld. 
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ynum  I  was  in  the  State  legl^ture,  we 
tried  to  solve  this  proUem  by  passing  a 
residency  law  that  would  prevent  peoide 
from  going  on  welfare  immedlatdy  upon 
reaching  the  city.  Twice  the  State  passed 
it,  but  the  Suprone  Court  said  that  it 
was  unconstitutional  because  it  curtailed 
tbe  travel  rights  of  the  poor.  So.  New 
York  State  did  try  to  do  somethhig  to 
cut  down  on  some  of  the  high  cost  of  this 
0ia8S  movement  to  within  its  borders. 

We  want  to  point  out  also  that  New 
York  State  receives  the  least  amount 
back  from  the  Federal  Government  of 
every  dollar  it  contributes  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  New  York  State  has  been 
psylng  many  people's  biUs  for  many 
years,  bills  in  States  where  the  real  prop- 
erty values  are  far  lower  than  they  are 
in  New  York  State.  I  can  remember  when 
our  present  Vice  President  was  serving 
as  Oovernor  of  New  York  he  would  stress 
the  fact  that  New  York  State  received 
only  5  c^its  back  on  the  dollar,  when 
many  States  in  the  Nation  received  far 
more  on  every  dollar  they  sent  to  Wash- 
ington— $1.50,  $1.60,  as  I  recall. 

It  was  the  worst  and  continues  to  be 
the  worst  ratio  in  the  United  States. 

One  final  observation  is  that  New  York 
State  is  the  biggest  taxpayer  In  the  Na- 
tion and  it  receives  the  least  expenditure 
of  the  defense  dollars  within  its  borders. 
There  has  been  an  exodus  of  defense  in- 
stallations from  New  York  State. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  wiU  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
point  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (&Ir. 
Mrchell)  Is  maldng.  The  five  States 
with  the  largest  outmigration  of  people — 
including  New  York  and  Ohio — ^last  year 
received  Federal  payroU  dollars  equal  to 
only  3  percent  of  their  gross  payroU  dol- 
lars. This  covers  both  miUtary  and  civil- 
tan  Federal  paychecks.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  five  States  which  are  the  most 
rapidly  growing  enjoy  a  Federal  mlUtary 
and  civilian  payroU  of  more  than  12  per- 
cent of  their  gross  payroU  doUars. 

In  other  words,  the  most  rapidly  ex- 
panding States  of  the  country  which 
Deed  the  Federal  payroU  the  least  are 
enjoying  four  times  the  per  capita  infiux 
of  Federal  dollars,  both  mUitary  and  ci- 
vilian, as  are  the  most  seriously  declin- 
iog  States  which  are  located  in  the 
northeast  and  north  central  corridors — 
and  the  gap  is  getting  wider  every  year. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  Yoric.  I  would 
like  to  make  one  final  statement,  and 
that  is  that  New  York  State,  not  just  the 
city,  but  the  State,  has  been  helping  m&ny 
of  the  other  49  States  of  the  Nation; 
we  have  t>een  helping  them  not  only  to 
educate  their  people,  but  we  have  been 
aocepthig  theh-  poor,  buUdlng  their  high- 
ways, and  we  have  been  contributing 
BMH«  toward  defense  than  any  ottier 
State  in  the  Nation.  We  need  help,  and 
we  are  asUng  for  reciprocity  now. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
lentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  R08ENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
(iaoian  f  nun  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  genUnnan 
for  yielding.  Just  in  dhrect  response  to 


the  statement  the  gentleman  made.  I 
would  like  to  give  him  here  and  now  a 
C(q;>y  of  the  report  I  referred  to  earUcr 
from  the  Oflice  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Federal  outlays  for  New  York  City  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  it  shows  direct  Fed- 
eral outlays  total  $8^2  bilUon  in  New 
York  City  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that  the  rest  of 
the  country  has  not  been  thinking  of 
New  York  I  think  Is  misleading. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  could  peruse 
that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  wUl  be 
glad  to  study  the  document  the  gentle- 
man presented,  but  as  compared  to  what? 
I  am  talking  about  per  capita  expendi- 
tures, and  I  think  we  have  given  far 
more  than  oiu*  share  to  other  States  in 
the  Nation — we  are  asking  for  some 
reciprocity  now. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  what  we  are  witnessing  is 
an  imreal  drama.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
a  scenario  which  defies  belief.  I  have 
the  uneasy  feeling  that  I  wiU  wake  up 
in  the  morning  and  find  out  this  is  only 
a  dream.  Only  in  America  could  the 
National  Government  permit  its  Empire 
City  and  its  Empire  State  to  be  threat- 
ened with  bankruptcy  or  default.  Only 
in  America  could  debate  of  these  propor- 
tions be  held  in  tliis  Chamber  with  dig- 
nity, with  10  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  present.  4  from  New 
York.  1  from  Maryland.  1  from  Iowa,  2 
from  California,  and  1  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  matter  of  this  enor- 
mity, a  matter  of  this  magnitude,  a  mat- 
ter of  this  concern  is  being  participated 
in  by  10  Memliers  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  my 
coUeagues  from  Maryland,  Iowa,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Texas  for  being  thoughtful 
and  considerate,  regardless  of  how  they 
come  out  on  this  issue,  for  Ijelng  thought- 
ful and  considerate  in  staying  here  and 
showing  concern  for  the  matter,  showing 
concern  not  for  the  city  and  State  of 
New  York  but  showing  concern  for  the 
United  States,  because  the  hard,  cold. 
unpalatable,  impleasant  fact  is  that  no 
community  in  the  country  wiU  escape 
imharmed  if  New  York  City  is  forced  to 
default.  The  cost  of  borrowing  in  the 
communities  around  the  country  will 
soar  and  the  lending  capacity  of  our 
banks  across  the  Nation  wiU  drop  by  an 
estimated  $15  bilUon. 

The  fact  is  that  borrowing  costs  since 
the  threat  of  a  New  York  default  to  this 
evening,  tonight  has  increased  by  $1.85 
biUlon  for  State  and  local  agencies  across 
the  coimtry  as  a  result  of  the  New  York 
City  fiscal  crisis. 

And  they  wiU  go  higher. 

Default,  which  lA  impending  and  very 
real.  wiU  mean  that  the  value  of  New 
York  City  and  State  obligations  wiU  drop 
by  at  least  50  percent  and  the  result  wlU 
be  that  there  wiU  be  less  money  avail- 
able for  consumer  and  other  loans. 

Tlie  subcommittee  that  I  head  has 
been  looking  into  the  relationship  of 
banks  with  the  New  York  City  secmrlties 
miarkets.  and  I  want  to  teU  the  Members 
that  approximately  450  banks  in  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  States  have  invested 
at  least  30  percent  of  their  capital  In 
New  York  CHty  and  State  bond  Issues. 
Itiese  banks  are  not  cmly  locatec  in  our 


major  financial  centers  but  in  many 
places  such  as  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Hundreds  more 
banks  and  thousands  of  individuals  have 
holdings  of  New  York  City  securities  and 
will  feel  the  impact  of  default. 

In  all,  more  than  $3  billion  in  New 
York  City  and  State  obligations  are 
held  by  U.S.  banlcs,  and  another  $17  bU- 
llon  in  obligations  are  held  by  individuals 
and  nonbank  financial  institutions. 

The  traditional  rule  of  thumb  is  that 
banks  can  lend  out  $15  for  every  $1  of 
their  capital.  There  would  be  a  $1  billion 
drop  in  U.S.  bank  assets  as  a  result  of  the 
citys  default.  The  loss,  which  would  be 
inevitable  if  the  default  occurs,  will  re- 
duce the  lending  capacity  of  the  bankmg 
s.vstem  by  about  $15  billion. 

Maybe  that  does  not  t>other  some  of 
us  if  we  dislike  New  York  enough,  but 
that  $15  billion  loss  means  the  loss  of 
the  State's  capacity  to  borrow  for  Jobs,  to 
start  up  projects,  and  to  pay  their  bills, 
and  that  $15  biUion  loss  means  less  abil- 
ity for  consumers  to  purchase  new 
homes,  new  cars,  and  new  appliances. 

It  wiU  have  a  devastating  effect,  not 
just  a  ripple  effect,  but  it  will  have  an 
engulfing  wave  effect  upon  our  economy. 

Mr.  Siieakei-,  I  do  not  like  to  be  a 
prophet  of  doom,  but  tliere  is  no  other 
prognostication  if  this  defatilt  occurs. 
This  one  default,  which  would  be  the 
largest  and  the  most  symbolic  in  the  200- 
year  history  of  this  Nation,  could  and 
in  fact  win  reverse  aU  the  momentum 
that  the  administration  would  like  to 
take  responsibility  for  initiating  that  has 
been  building  up  around  the  country  to- 
ward economic  recovery. 

A  $15  biUion  reduction  in  the  total 
assets  of  the  banking  Industry  will  result 
in  a  one-shot,  5 -percent  reduction  in  the 
money  supply,  and  that  Is  anticipated  as 
of  tonight  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

This  $15  billion  drop  which  wiU  come 
about  as  a  result  of  the  banking  indus- 
try's losing  $1  billion  of  capital  is  prob- 
ably a  conservative  figure,  because  it  is 
based  on  the  l>elief  that  the  maiket  value 
of  securities  wiU  remain  at  about  SO  per- 
cent If  that  is  incorrect,  the  result  wiU 
be  even  more  serious. 

Prof.  Otto  Eckstein,  a  former  member 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  says  that  the  city's  default  wUl 
cost  the  Nation  $29  biUion.  I  do  not  know 
if  anyone  can  appreciate  what  that 
sounds  like,  but  where  I  come  from  $29 
bilUon  is  a  good  deal  of  money.  He  says 
that  the  default  will  trigger  the  loss  of 
270,000  Jobs,  that  it  wUl  raise  the  Fed- 
eral budge;  by  $4.8  bllUon  to  cover  added 
demands  for  imemployment  compensa- 
tion, welfare,  and  food  stamps,  and  that 
it  wUl  slash  $14  billion  from  the  gross 
national  product,  which  is  the  measui'e 
of  the  Nation's  economic  health. 

Eckstein  says  that  State  and  local  tax- 
es woul:!  be  increased  by  $3  bilUon,  and 
local  spending  would  be  reduced  by  $7 
biUion  if  a  default  occurs.  He  says  that 
reduction  tn  governmental  spending  and 
the  increase  in  taxes  wUl  have  a  multl- 
pUer  effect  upon  the  economy  at  large, 
thus  resulting  in  his  $29  billion  estimate. 

In  testimony  before  a  House  subcom- 
mittee Eckstein  estimated  that  tbe  de- 
fault if  it  occurs,  WiU  boost  tbe  unMn- 
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t  rate  bjr  Hate  iaaXhs  ot  I  per- 
imnM  give  us  ttie  flcure 
I  hB^e  mflnUoDetf.  He 
Balfaad  product 


<MQhet  28 y  1979 


has  wmeated  that 
none  o(  tt*  wfil  happen,  tbat  an  of  these 
are  not  aeceptable,  but  controU- 


let  me  be  more  specific. 
'  ^B  vfer  the  eountiy  are  eon- 
Interest  rates.  PhflaiM- 
A-iatod  eitgr,  Boid  bonds  at  a 
■el  lufarm  east  of  8.8  percent  on  July 
»,  lt75. 

Two  days  later.  Chelsea,  Mass.,  also 
rated  A,  sold  bonds  at  a  net  Increase 
e«rt  <rf  f  .T  percent  That  is  a  2  percent 
pramtaoi.  apparently  due  only  to  the 
difference  In  dtyatee. 

Detovlt,  on  Aotost  18,  sold  bonds  at 
•  a«»  Increaae  eost  of  ».f  percent,  and 
eaa  mj  Mter,  JMbxmm  Ctty,  Tenn..  s<dd 
koodliatT  J  percent. 

AD  flf  tfaeae  are  averaging  3  to  2.5 
penent  more  Chan  they  had  paid  durtne 
a  iimftu>  petted  last  year. 

Tb0tmet  U  that,  wtthoot  speculating. 
the  eftet  «(  the  city's  flnanH^i  crteis 
h  — ^^  mcararable.  One  year  ago  the 
■"■*  *5«  1>»«nty  BSnd  TaOes.  which 
■  yafarsge  of  the  yidd  of  30  represen- 
hrthPiB  hog-tenn  bonds,  stood  at  8.88 
pooent.  Whereas  an  other  Interest  rates 
fa  the  money  nuulcets  are  generaUy 
jyer  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  the 
Municipal  Bond  btdez  this  week  stands 
at  T.ff7  peroent.  almost  1  percent  higbear. 
A  1  peroentage  point  tncrease  in  local 
bcMiuwiug  eoste,  when  appUed  bo  the  $23 
UDioo  eost  of  new  Issues  that  come  out 
Annually,  ends  up  costing  the  local  tax- 
payer hi  ICaiylaod.  in  Iowa,  in  Califbr- 
^  in  ItaM,  a  $IM  bffllon  increase  in 
Bnerwt  chaxges  alone  over  the  8-year 
Iff  a  at  the  average  bond  issue. 

like  fact  Is  that  the  municipal  bond 
nuukH  has  thus  been  seriously  affected- 
and  as  I  nggested.  intereat  yields  have 
cone  qp  about  U  to  2J  pereenL 

These  adrtttlnnsi  costs  wffl  run  lamp- 
aat  around  the  cauntoy,  and  banks 
.Mroond  Cha  countty,  ab^her  one  be- 
*"         in  the  ability  of  the  reserve  sys- 


HoLonrcs  vr  Nixaotnt. 
Tajkje  4^  Afgregate  Hew  York  Mate 
timu  HoUUm0a  by  SO  tarpa 

tioM  repMmmttHg  man  Mm  M%  »f 
cmpUalfiatda 
Source :  CooaptraUer  of  Currency. 
[InTlioasands] 
New  York  State  obUgftUam : 

BoDdc    $&T74M 

Notes   186.712 


788.270 


Total 

New  York  State  housing  (U 
iasues): 

UrlMn  rental  boosing 8C.064 

Nooproflt  bousing 78314 

HoapttaU  and  ntualng  h<aaes  _.         62.822 
Medical  car*  faculties 

finance  agency l9jS16 

All  oCbcr 359.058 


Total 580374 


Total 


136S344 

As  additional  Information,  the  following 
table  ^ows  th»  number  of  national  banks 
in  eAch  category  wlMn  the  oorabtned  hold- 
ings of  Hew  Tortc  Ctty  and  State  ""leitfotw 
ai»  taken  as  a  percentage  of  gross  capital 
funds: 

Tabu  6.  Ni*etff-fhree  XMiiks  distribution 
measured  by  holdingt  of  New  York  City 
and  State  obligatioiu  againitt  orona  capital 
fundt 

New  York  City  and  State 

obligations  gross  capital  No.  oj 

funds:  tMtika 

40  percent  to  50  percent 21 

50  percent  to  100  percent.. 50 

100  percent  to  I8O  percent... 17 

15«  percent  to  200  poroent... 8 

Ovw  200  percent 2 


Total 


93 


The  geographical  distrltnition  of  h<MlngA 
by  natloual  bulks  of  both  dty  and  state  obli- 
gations is  shown  In  the  foUowing  table: 
Tabu  S.—  Banks  hoiatnn  New  York  City  and 
State  obllgmHoHs  in  excess  of  40%  of  pross 
eapttml  fundt:  geogrmphiemt  dmrtbmtkm 
**,«*«»:  Mumter  0/  banks 

8 


S  (sA  In  N.T.  etats) 

8    

* 

5 


38 

8 
1 

• 


BsgloB  14^-OaUf omta.  BnoOl.  Wevada. 

Let  me  talk  speeillcaBy  ta  t«D  or  tiitee 
issues.  I  hold  in  a^y  hand  aa  aimbsh  tf 
six  of  the  kuigest  banks  hi  tte  eomte 
It  Just  so  happens  that  Oicgr  are  kieaM 
or  their  headquarteiB  are  located  in  Ibw 
York  City.  I  am,  in  fact.  nrkwlMiit  taS 
disparagingly  of  them  or  their  maaMe- 
ment,  but  these  are  the  taeU-  The 
Chemical  Bank  of  New  York  City  i^ 
$225  miUiou  in  New  York  Ci^  bcaZ 
$110  miUion  in  Big  MAC  btmds.  ttbas 

8718  million  in  real  estate  * fing 

trust  bonds  which  wiU  sorely  be  thnat- 
eued  if  the  city  and  State  go  into  ^i^ffML 
If  we  follow  through  on  that  nmaisi 
tion,  we  then  become  de^ly  cooeemi 
by  the  fact  that  their  total  hnfcHm,  ^ 
these  three  categories  are  $1 J53  mmtm 
l^iat  figui-e  is  141  percent  ot  irtmriiinMB 
equity  in  that  bank,  which  mcana  tfaakiC 
any  of  these  speculative  sttaaitons  tnn 
and  the  city  defaults  or  ttie  State  de- 
faults, the  real  estate  investBent  trvt 
of  which  Chase  Manhattan  yestette 
wrote  off  over  $160  mUUmk.  is  tfateatned 
and  then  tlie  Chemical  Bank  in  Nev 
York  City  faces  a  preearlow  future. 

The  same  thing,  to  a  lesser  extent,  k 
true  of  the  Bankers  Trust  C«>.  That  ^ 
$718  milllan  in  this  class  of  ""i  ntu 
and  has  183  percent  of  shatAoiders' 
equity  in  this  amount. 

The  First  National  City  Bank  of  Mew 
York  has  $2,396  blUlon  hi  this  elaa  gf 
securities  which  rQiresents  4S  pereent  of 
shardiolder  equity. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has  $1J35 
bUlion  in  this  class  of  security.  Tfakin». 
re.sents  62  percent  of  tiundaoUta  oprily. 
The  Morgan  Guaranty  haa  $818  mfl- 
lion  in  this  class  td  security,  whkfa  19- 
resents  48  pereoit  of  sfaar^KiMer  eooity 
What  hanwis  to  the  other  Unhad 
States  of  America  when  tbete  »""*« 
start  to  shudder  and  iriiake  and  clasaor 
for  Federal  assistance?  Bow  mudi  of 
the  $90  bilUon  that  Arthur  Bmm  airi 
the  Reserve  Byston  has  is  going  to  to 
able  to  flow  quickly  as  be  did  with  the 
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hanks  that  hold  signiflcant  amounto  of 
Wwy  Tock  sacurltles  are  an  around  the 


Mr.  JBbaaker.  I  wlU  hiscrt  in  the  Bac- 
at  this  potait  rekvant  material  on 
ttdi  potait  It  is  as  foDows: 


» 

10  .. 

11  _. 
»a  -. 
18  _ 
14  .. 


^"^^•"W  *ff  nfWRSfVflH 


Mto«. 
Titrf. 


71    cvi    tint 


49  si; 


$44,127 

25,710 
10, 824 
•3,7« 


l7I,8« 
41;  790 

in,  est 


M,744   2U.42i    2t2.M    i>«^47J     wSSpiM^tojMsZ 


4 

« 

1 

1 

S 

«s 

Region  1— Connecticut,  Maine.  Ifaaaaehu- 
setts.  New  Hampsblrs,  Bhode  Island.  Ver- 
mont. 

BigloQ  8.— Hew  Jersey.  New  York. 

■s^fln  8.— IMavBre.  Pnuttytvaiite. 

Be^on  4.— Xadtaaa.  Xantncky.  Ohio. 

Bvgloa  S. — ^Dlstslet  of  Colunbia,  kfaryland. 
North  Carolina,  VlrglnU,  West  Vlxgtela. 

B"g»oo  S.— Florida.  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

BsgioQ  7.— Illinois.  Miehlgaii. 

■sglon  8.— Alabama,  Arkansas 


Louisiana, 


■•Sw  ■oi«V*Mrn  /UAwta.  Afii 


art 

Maltima,  Aiiun- 


Stsfcs:  FtdtftI  D«pssjt  ln$iiranc(  Corpoiatiaa. 


Bagloa  9.— Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Soutta 
Dakota.  Wiscocuia. 

Baglon   10.— Iowa, 
braska. 

Region  II.-  Oklahoma,  Texas. 


Kaobas.  Mlsaoufl,  Me- 


How  much  can  the  reserve  lystHB 
handle  gracefully?  How  mutii  <tf  ttMse 
defaults  can  it  digest?  Five  billion?  Tte 
billion?  Twenty  billion? 
»  Simply  because  ooe  does  not  like  New 
York  or  simply  because  one  does  not  like 
the  class  or  the  style  of  the  people  that 
inhabit  the  city,  or  simply  because  one 
finds  it  somewhat  exceptional  that  1  mH- 
liou  of  the  city's  8  million  residents  are 
on  welfare,  how  much  does  one  want  to 
gamble  with  the  «wvMi«»>i5.  aecturity  and 
the  strength  (rf  UUs  aoonbryt  BcfSMfi 
the  hard  fact  of  the  mattar  ki  that  Mv 
York  City  is  not  aAfaig  for  i  doUar  of 
grant  assistance  from  the  ffWaral  Oof' 
emment  We  are  asking  tm  the  dev«loi»- 
ment  of  a  mechanlan  that  pcfmita  Strn 
York  City  to  go  back  inta  the  cairital 
markets  and  revise  the  wanhnkitflnal  kiai 
of  confidence  that  is  naa«Haty  toraell 
bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  nnaaiwin  aooMnt 
that  the  chart  I  haw  litereA  to  be  in- 
cluded in  Record  at  this  potait. 
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•Hie  npwiiMr  pre  tempore  (Mr.  Mnxn    request  of   the   gentleman   from  New 
^  California),  b  there  Objeotkxi  to  tiie    Y«fk? 

USTED  ARE  THE  H010IN4S  OF  NEW  YORK  ANO  REIT  PAPER  OF  THE  6  URGEST  MAJOR  NEW  YORK  BANKS  AS  OF  EARLY  SEPTEMBER 

IDaia  an  In  milNMn  •!  doOarel 


34079 


There  was  no  oluection. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows: ) 


NYCtMRds 


MAC  bonds 


REIT  pap: 


Total 


Shareholder 
equity 


Fwi  National  City  Sank J"                    JZi 

Chase  Manhatlaji--.. - -- |^                    {JJ 

Olaimfaeturefs  Hwwver Jg                     'ci 

M«f|an  Guaranty - gS                     110 

CJieriical  Bank „ ^?                     'j,^ 

Banktrs  Trust - 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ""der  these  dated  formulas  the  urban  poor 

„  v^^r^K^r  ,?^vth«  thftt  <;hould  be  get   relatively  less  Federal  aid   simply  be- 

are  a  number  of  myths  that  snouia  oe  b^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  enticing  proximity  to  the 

dealt  with.  ^ch 

The  first  is  that  New  York  City  receives 

its  shai-e  of  Federal  aid.  The  fact  Is  that  As  an  example,  infant  mortaUty  rates 

inequitable  Federal  and  State  reimburse-  are  now  higher  in  the  urban  center  areas 

ment  formulas  most  dh-ectly  affect  for  than  in  the  rural  areas.  Yet  a  48-year-old 

example  welfare  costs  in  the  city.  per  capita  income  formula  would  aUow 

It  is  my  view  that  welfare  is,  and  has  New  York  only  5  percent  or  less  of  Fed- 
been  for  25  years,  a  national  problem,  eral   funds   for   crippled   children   and 

The  Federal  C3overnment's  reimburse-  maternal  and  health  care, 

ment  for  New  York  State  is  only  50  per-  Other  comments  on  the  Federal  aid 

cent  of  the  whole  New  York  welfare  costs,  formula  are  as  follows: 

Painsylvania,  Ohio,  Texas,  Florida,  and  unUke  aid  based  on  popuiation-rooted 

Wisconsin  are  among  38  States  receiving  fonnuals,  these  •project  grants"  were  appor- 

higher  retanbu«ement  with  some  gotaig  «<Sltf  ^^n  Th^Nufn"  years,    the    budget 

up  to  75  percent.  emphasis   was   to   eliminate   project   grants, 

In  turn,  New  York  State  requires  the  according  to  state  officials.  The  depressing 

city  to  pay  S5  percent  of  its  welfare  effects  of  the  return  to  old-style  formiUa 

costs  and  50  percent  of  the  program  for  grants  is  just  now  being  felt  by  the  urban 

single  adults,  childless  couples,  and  the  poor, 

working    poor    for    whom    the    Federal  Another  complaint  is  that  the  formulas  are 

Goven|ierhas  no  responsi^lity^  No  ^^-t^tL^^l^^r^T^^^X^UZ 
other  State  comes  close  to  such  a  re-  strated  in  new  data, 
quirement.  A  majority  of  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  i970  census,  for  ex- 
share  the  full  non-Federal  share.  Most  ample,  New  Tork  in  1972,  shoiUd  have 
cities  have  no  responsibility  either  to  received  more  than  a  25  per  cent  increase, 
administer  or  pay  for  welfare.  $50-niillion,  in  special  educational  aid  for  the 
Chicago  has  almost  the  same  percent-  impoverished.  But  20  o»*«'  «***«!•  ,J»^'^8 
i^  ^  •v«»ir  lost  poor  population  since  1960,  would  have 
age  of  people  on  welfare  as  New  York  }^J  %^^^  this  aid.  Congress  protected 
City  but  spends  practically  nothing  for  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  ^y  decreeing  a  "hold-harmless" 
it.  That  does  make  it  much  easier  for  guarantee.  This  meant  that  no  sUte  would 
Mayor  Daley  to  balance  that  city's  budg-  get  less  than  it  did  the  previous  year,  what's 
et.  The  litany  of  disproportionate  assist-  worse  for  New  York,  no  sUte  would  get  more 
ance  can  go  on  and  on  and  on  because  than  a  20  per  cent  increase.  While  costing 
tho  inMlMml  omntA  ran  rover  onlv  half  Albany  S50-minion,  the  change  saved 
S^N^^rk^^t^s^weUaTe  c.Ste'cJSt  ^>[--  »  =°  p*'  -«*  ^'^  '«>-«-•  -  •^»- 
pared  to  three-fourths  of  Mississippi's.  ,j^  effects  of  maturation  politics  are  felt. 
One  oft  cited  reason  for  tlie  alleged  im-  t^^,  in  such  areas  as  the  Federal  mass- 
balimce  refers  to  the  rural  orientation  of  transit-aid  formula,  under  thU  formula. 
Federal  aid  formulas  which  were  in  fact  state  officials  cony)lahi.  New  York,  which  has 
conceived  and  aimed  at  the  depression  *0  per  cent  of  the  natlon-s  transit  riders 
and  the  years  thereafter.  Another  Is  the  ««f  29  per  ^^'^t  °',  P"^*"^*;*^*  ^[f '?^'' 
Changing  rul«.  o,  the  cities  which  serve  ^^^.^r  bTt£r"perc^rtl  V^  SX 
merely  as  catchbastais  for  the  Nation's  ^^  ^           «ay 

poor,  and  as  a  port  of  entnr.  ti&  Francis  g^burbkn  commuters  pay  UtOe  and  dlplo- 

X.  Klein  reported  in  last  Sunday  S  New  ^^^  ^^^  nothing  for  the  expensive  city  serv- 

Tork  Times.  He  additionally  stated  that  ^.^  ^^nty  ^ften  make  u«e  of.  These  include 

many  of  the  Federal  aid  formulas  date  xiM  police  guards  outside  embassies  and  the 

back  to  the  Roosevelt  era  and  the  per  united  Nations,  various  formulas,  parucu- 

caplta  Income  was  the  chosen  standard,  larly  the  postwar  taghway-oonstructlon  pro- 

and  most  of  the  poor  were  in  rural  States,  gram  and  the  Federal  tax  breaks  for  home 

Thus,  these  fMmuIas  were  written  to  mortgage  loans  have  accelerated  the  loss  of 

favor  these  States  and  their  low  aver-  the  city's  middle  class  to  the  suburbe  and  of 

age  taicome.  But  now,  because  of  farm  »*"    private    manufacturing    J6be    to    other 

mechanization,  the  majorl^  of  the  poor  state*. 

have  shifted  to  the  cities.  As  he  con-  jj  j^s  been  suggested  that  New  York 

tinned,  Mr.  Klein  stated:  yj^jgg  jj^  taxes.  However,  the  tax  burden 

Uke  New  York,  these  cities  are  often  In  j^  already  especialli'  heavy  in  New  York, 

poor.  TbU  kae^  ths  per  capita  inooma  up  In  productive  in  the  loss  of  corporatkms 

such  statM  as  ISmr  York  and  California,  and  and  citizens.  In  fiscal  year  1973  the  State 
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375 
400 
TIB 
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1.096 

1.125 

657 

618 

1,053 

746 


2,390 
1.812 
1,077 
1.269 
7« 
71« 


Perceirtef 
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45 

62 

61 

48 

141 

103 


of  New  York  led  the  nation  in  per  capita 
State  and  local  taxes  at  $894.  The  next 
biggest  State  was  California  at  $739, 
Connecticut  at  $727,  Massachusetts  at 
$714,  and  Nevada  at  $688. 

There  have  been  many  myths,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  salaries  of  New  York 
civil  servants.  These  myths  are  incor- 
rect. I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  chart  showing  the  relative  salaries 
of  our  10  major  cities  In  the  United 
States: 

LABOR 

AVERAGE  EMPLOYEES  SALARIES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AS 
COMPARED  TO  OTHER  LARGE  CENTRAL  CITIES-fOR 
1974 


City 


PuUic  employee  averaie  salaries  1974 


Teacher 
U) 


Police 
0») 


Fire    Sanitation 
<c)  (d) 


New  York  City      .  $17,440  $14,666 

Boston 16.726  14,352 

Chicago '20.R91  14,146 

Newark 16,464  13.282 

Los  Alleles. 15.670  >  15.833 

PiiitoMptua 15.354  14.354 

San  Francisco..-  15.743  '15,529 

New  Orleans 10.458  ia74b 

SL  Louis "17,545  11.748 

Denver 13,505  12,907 

BaKifliore  12.727  10.098 

Detroit  122,603  '15,536 


$16,964 
13.844 
15. 525 
13,282 

■21.180 
13,869 

'17.765 
10,645 
13.185 
14,198 
10,980 
16. 107 


$15,924 
10, 66b 
11.956 

8,473 
13.168 
13,337 
13,023 

4,170 

9.593 
10.258 

8,126 
13, 814 


■  Cities  higher  than  New  York  City. 
Source:  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

ANALYSIS 

In  three  categories — teachers,  police,  and 
firemen — New  York  City  does  not  pay  the 
highest  salaries.  If  the  cost  of  living  differ- 
ential were  Included.  New  York  City  would 
exceed  even  fewer  cities  In  salaries  paid. 

Quote  from  Congressional  Budget  Office: 
•'Considering  that  New  York's  cost  of  liv- 
ing— as  measured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Intermediate  family  budget — Is 
higher  than  all  but  that  of  Boston,  Its  wages 
are  not  particularly  out  of  Une." 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  I  have  a  few  questions  here 
in  relation  to  that  specific  area  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned,  and  it  goes  to  the 
crux  of  the  objection  I  have — and  many 
others  have,  too — if  the  gentlonan  would 
be  willing  to  yitid  at  this  Ume. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  have  some  more 
relevant  thoughte  that  I  want  to  make, 
but  because  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Ryam)  has  been 
here  since  the  beginning  of  this  debate 
and  has  shown  his  enormous  interest,  I 
woLild  be  happy  to  yield  before  the  other 
presentations  I  might  have. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentlanan. 
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Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  think  that  this  quce- 
tion.  as  the  dlstingmahgd  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Robbmthal).  has 
painted  out.  Is  probaUy  one  at  the  most 
important  questions  to  come  before  this 
body  pertiaps  In  a  seneration.  That  Is 
why  I  am  here.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
there  Is  no  parochialism  involved  In  the 
<'iOTli»fain  about  New  York's  plight.  I 
think  I  am  part  of  the  27  percent  of  this 
body  that  was  referred  to  by  the  other 
gentleman  from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  Peyszk)  , 
who  would  like  to  see  some  kind  of  reso- 
lution at  the  problem,  but  not  on  the 
questkm  of  simply  yes  or  no,  do  we  help 
New  York  or  not? 

My  speOOc  reason  for  being  here  Is 
because  I  am  from  San  Francisco.  San 
Frandsco  Is  as  much  Involved  In  the  res- 
olution of  this  problem  as  any  other 
major  city  in  the  country,  as  I  hope  I 
can  point  out  In  a  few  minutes  as  I  go 
along  here.  This  is  not  an  isolated  caa^It 
Is  not  unrelated  to  the  manner  In  whkh 
cities  are  governed  In  this  country.  In 
general,  the  major  arguments  regarding 
New  York  City's  problon  and  the  reasons 
for  its  support  I  think  go  something  like 
this. 

New  York  City  is  a  national  city;  It 
Is  not  simply  another  dty  in  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  the  headquarters  of  the  UJJ. 
It  is  the  cultural  center  of  the  country 
in  many  ways.  It  is  certainly  the  finan- 
cial center  of  the  country,  and  so  on. 
It  Is  also  true  that  the  arguments  used 
say  that  New  Yoric  City  has  welfare  prob- 
lems.  asmy  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Boamwa.)  has  Just  said.  It  has  educa- 
tional problems  that  simply  win  not  quit 
that  have  not  even  been  mentioned  yet. 
Certainly  It  Is  true,  as  Is  true  of  many 
cities,  that  the  middle  class  have  left 
town  leaving  the  city  with  much  less  of 
a  tax  base  than  It  had  before. 

It  Is  also  true  that  any  kind  of  de- 
fault on  the  part  of  New  York  City  will 
cause  a  national  disaster  financially  In 
the  loss  of  Jobs  and  bantdng  capacl^  It 
win  decrease  banking  capacity.  But  my 
question  here  Is.  I  think,  what  wlU  New 
York  do  to  help  stave  off  disaster  Itself? 
The  problem  wffl  have  to  be  resolved 
Mttaately.  so  It  Is  not  just  a  question  of 
vliettiar  or  not  It  wffl  happen,  but  the 
condltkms  under  which  It  does  happen. 
to  order  for  that  to  be  resolved.  I  think 
P«ni»ps.  we  should  kwk  at  two  basic  root 
causes  of  the  problem  that  exists. 

nrst  at  all,  (here  has  been  an  erosion 
of  the  middle  class  to  New  York  to  the 
suburbs,  leaving  New  Yoik  over  the  years 
with  a  smaller  and  smaller  tax  base  and 
an  Increasingly  higher  cost  for  malntahi- 
Ing  the  dty  and  services  that  It  has  to 
furnish.  But  It  Is  the  second  reason  that 
J*  wore  Important  and  which  sets  the 
preced«it  or  can  set  a  precedent  for  ihe 
future  of  most  of  the  major  dtles  hi  the 
country. 

It  seems  to  me  local  government  In 
New  York  has  not  learned  how  to  say 
"No"  espedally  as  far  as  employees  are 
concerned  In  asking  for  more  and  more 
and  more  from  the  city,  especlaUy  as  the 
dty  grows  smaller  and  smaUer  and 
smaller  In  its  tax  base. 

To  me  ft  seems  candidates  for  office  too 
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often  in  New  York  haare  not  had  the  abil- 
ity to  say  "No"  and  have  had  to  bid  high- 
er  In  order  to  gain  the  support  of  an  ever 
higher  and  hli^er  number  of  city  em- 
ployees who  have  become  a  significant 
city  force  as  they  have  become  larger  In 
number. 

How  do  we  say  "No"  to  New  York  or 
any  city  whether  we  like  It  or  not?  I 
think  perhaps  the  answer  to  that  comes 
in  some  reading  I  did  In  the  last  few 
days,  and  I  use  the  same  document  re- 
ferred to  earlier  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  when  he  referred 
to  the  pubUcation  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfBce  caUed  "New  York  City's 
Fiscal  Problem :  Its  Origin,  Potential,  and 
Solution."  In  here  I  find  some  very  In- 
teresting reading,  which  brings  the  rest 
of  the  country  into  this  and  the  implica- 
tions of  the  solution  Into  this. 

Before  many  of  us  make  up  oiu:  minds 
about  New  York  C^lty's  problem  we  should 
be  Interested  in  doing  a  little  digging 
about  the  question  itself.  Those  of  us  who 
are  outside  New  York  and  must  respond 
to  New  York's  appeals  find  this  has  to 
do  with  the  question  of,  first,  whether  or 
not  it  needs  to  be  assisted  and  second, 
whether  such  assistance  becomes  a 
precedent  which  can  be  used  for  other 
cities. 

One  of  the  tables  in  this  document 
which  drew  my  attention  was  entitled 
"Caitral  City  Disadvantage  Index "  in 
which  there  is  listed  about  a  dozen  cities 
in  random  order.  It  seems  to  me.  Ooing 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  the  index  of 
being  poor  or  poverty  stricken  is  using 
Los  Angeles  and  Ban  Francisco,  who  are 
both  placed  at  105 — and  I  suppose  this  Is 
a  degree  of  relative  value,  and  then  we 
find  hi  ascending  order  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angdes  at  105 ;  New  York  at  211 ; 
St.  Louis  at  231;  Chicago  at  245;  Balti- 
more at  256;  and  Newark,  right  next  door 
double  the  poverty  index,  twice  as  poor  I 
suppose,  at  422. 

X  came  across  another  table  which  also 
gave  me  some  pause,  I  think,  which  Is 
oititled  "Percentage  of  Population  Re- 
cdvlng  Welfare  Payments."  Perhaps  this 
is  a  response  to  the  charge  that  New  York 
has  become  a  world  haven  for  the  poor. 
We  have  here  Boston  shown  as  high,  with 
18.9  percent  of  the  population  on  welfare 
payments;  Baltimore  next  at  16.3;  PhUa- 
delphia  at  16.2;  St.  Louis  at  15.8;  Newark, 
the  poorest  of  all.  14.4;  New  York  Cits 
with  12.4  percent;  and  down  toward  the 
bottom  we  have  San  Francisco  at  9.1  and 
Los  Angdes  at  8. 

Please  be  patient  with  me  because  I 
thhik  I  hiclude  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angdes  for  a  reason  that  win  become  mj- 
parent  to  1  minute. 

Now  we  c<Mne  to  another  table  which 
says  "Per  Capita  Expenditures."  This 
measures  I  suppose  the  capadty  of  the 
city's  govemhig  board  to  say  "No"  to 
employees'  unions.  On  this  one  New  York 
City  Is  at  the  top  with  $1,284  to  per  cap- 
ita expenditures  for  the  entire  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  next  highest  of  aU  the 
cities  listed  is  San  Francisco  with  $1,073. 
We  are  not  a  poverty  stricken  city. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  At  that  potot  I  am 
not  so  sure,  and  I  would  Hke  to  take  a 


look  at  the  chart  the  genttoman  is  ustau 
to  rapport  hta  preMntatfaHi.  beoaasT^ 

Concresskmal  Budget  Qflloe  In  thdr  esiu 
mates  of  per  capita  expenditures  com- 
puted the  component  of  what  the  countv 
and  other  governments  did.  In  oth« 
words  onpage  16  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Qfllce  that  Is  shown. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  have  that. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  Is  shown  in 
terms  of  the  per  capita  expenditures  of 
the  commonly  accepted  munldpal  func- 
tions, and  BostMi  was  $441.  Newark  $449 
San  Francisco  was  $448.  Balthnore  wa^ 
$447,  oQd.  lo  and  behold.  New  York  comes 
to  m  fifth  place  at  $434. 

o„^'  ^^^-  ^  *^°  ***«P*  «**^"  flsure 
and  I  grant  we  can  carry  figures  too  far 

the      Committee      on      Expendltun* 
especiaUy.  ^ 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  These  are  not  my 
figures.  These  are  the  Office  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget,  which  is  the  highest 
authority  I  have.  n^snesi 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  the  best  todication 
I  have. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Where  did  the  gen- 
tleman get  those  figures? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Out  of  the  same  place 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  condusions 
are  on  page  16.  The  figures  the  gentle- 
man has  drawn  do  not  take  to  the  com- 
ponent of  municipal  functions  the  way 
the  Budget  Office  has  done. 

Mr  RYAN.  There  are  different  ways 
of  calculating;  but  I  thtok  to  the  sense 
or  relative  position  I  would  point  out 
that  using  the  same  figures  on  the  same 
table  in  a  rdative  sense,  Newark  is  827- 
Los  Angeles,  759;  Boston  756,  and  so  on 
No  matter  which  way  we  slice  this,  it  is 
obvious  to  me  that  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  are  far  ahead  of  almost  any- 
one else. 

Let  me  take  a  couple  more  tables  and 
put  It  all  together  and  draw  a  coiusluslon. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Let  me  go  on  to 
my  coUeague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLo).  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  . 

Mr.  BADILIX).  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  im- 
portant to  look  not  only  at  the  tables,  but 
on  page  15  of  the  same  report  It  says  the 
foUowing: 

Compai^sona  of  tlie  expenditure  and  em- 
ployment patterns  of  New  York  City  with 
thoee  of  other  large  municipal  goremmenU 
Indicate  that  New  York  u  far  out  of  line 
with  other  Jurisdictions. 

That  Is  what  the  gentleman  said : 
Yet  this  is  a  misleading  conclusion  which 
stems  from  the  fact  that  New  York  City 
provides  services  that  in  oth«r  areas  may 
be  supplied  by  a  ooimty  government,  a  school 
district,  or  another  q>eciallaed  government. 
If  one  compares  the  New  York  employment 
and  spending  patterns  with  those  of  all  of 
the  local  governments  providing  services  to 
the  residents  of  other  large  cities.  New  York 
appears  to  be  less  extraoidinary. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  also  relevant  to  read  toto  the 
Rkcoro  at  the  bottom  of  that  same  page 
15: 

While  New  York  also  spends  a  great  deal 
more  than  other  cities  on  higher  education, 
hoq>italB,  and  mass  transportation.  Its  ex- 
penditure on  the  aervloeg  commonly  pravlded 
by  munlc^MOittas  Is  not  out  of  IhM  with  those 
of  other  large  ettles.  With  n^Mct  to  the  sal- 
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aries  paid  putAtc  employees.  New  York  is 
eenerous  but  not  the  moet  generous  of  large 
cities.  CJonsKlertng  that  New  Ytwk's  cost  of 
H^lag — as  measured  by  the  Biireau  of  lAbor 
Statistics  intermediate  family  budget — 1^ 
higher  than  all  but  that  of  Boston,  its  wages 
are  not  particularly  out  of  line  (see  table  7, 
column  6.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  prove  that  New  York  is  more  prof- 
ligate to  any  particular  sense  thsm  any 
other  city.  I  am  saying  that  New  York's 
problem  is  financially  so  similar  that  we 
raised  this  question. 

I  would  like  to  finish  tliis  particular 
section.  Let  me  give  one  more  example. 
New  York's  government  employment  Is 
subject  to  the  same  interpretation,  per- 
haps, that  we  have  Just  had:  but  the  fig- 
ures I  come  up  with  show  that  New  York 
is  top  agato  with  the  local  government 
employment  per  10,000  population. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  Is  also  tocor- 
rect.  Ihe  gentleman  Is  not  taktog  the 
chart  across  page  16.  In  terms  of  niua- 
ber  of  municMml  functions,  local  govern- 
ment emidoyment  per  10,000,  Newark  is 


ahead  of  New  York  City,  Phlladdphia  is 
ahead  of  New  York  and  Baltimore  is 
ahead  of  N^w  York  City. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  finish, 
if  I  ma}'. 

Local  government  employment  per 
10,000  population.  New  York  is  528.2; 
San  Francisco.  488.3;  Boston,  465; 
Baltimore.  434.1;  St.  Louis.  424.6;  New- 
ark, the  poorest  city,  was  421.5;  and 
Philadelphia,  414.5. 

All  I  am  ti-ying  to  show  here,  there  Is 
a  pattern  of  New  York  obviously,  I 
think,  with  more  problems  per  capita 
than  San  Francisco  has  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  showtog  among  other  things 
that  San  Francisco  has  even  less  ability 
to  say  no  for  the  base  that  it  has  than 
perhaps  any  other  city  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  As  I  recall  events 
in  the  past  couple  of  months — and  I 
hate  to  get  mto  an  argument  with  the 
gentleman — the  mayor  of  San  Francisco 
did  not  say  no  without  the  city  council 
raising  the  dickens. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
most  warmly.  Let  me  ftoish  with  the  per 


capita  analysis.  I  think  this  is  more 
analagous.  New  York  has  a  debt  per 
capita  of  .^1,676;  Boston  is  second  with 
$1,385;  San  Francisco  Is  third  with 
$1,225.  Compare  that,  for  example,  with 
Chicago  at  $733. 

I  point  out  to  ihe  Members  here  that 
part  of  the  reason  for  my  concern,  part 
of  the  reason  I  am  here  this  late  at 
night  with  my  colleagues  from  New 
York  City,  is  because  to  the  last  20  years 
the  population  of  San  Francisco  has  de- 
creased from  750,000  to  700,000  popu- 
lation. At  the  same  time  the  increase 
in  the  niunber  of  city  employees  to  that 
same  period  of  time  has  gone  up  by  more 
than  400  percent. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  potot  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  tables  on  pages  16  and  17  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  report  be  included  in 
the  Recoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  tables  follow: 


TABLE  7.— NEW  YORK  CITY  COMPARED  TO  OTHER  LARGE  CENTRAL  CITIES 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  assistance. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only 
have  about  12  mtoutes  left.  I  wonder  If 
my  disttoguished  colleague  could  make 
the  potot  he  is  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  to  that  potot  right 
now.  New  York  at  the  present  time  ap- 
parently has  about  $10  billion.  I  am  told, 
m  unfunded  retirement.  It  has  about  $6 
billion  In  short-term  notes  and  about  $8 
bilUon  to  long-term  notes,  and  un- 
counted numbers  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
terms  of  fixing  up  the  city  to  what  it 
ought  to  be — and  it  should  be  fixed  up. 

The  problem  I  am  trying  to  get  to  Is 
this:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  manner  to 
which  the  city  of  New  York  and  its 
elected  officials  have  been  unable  to  say 
no  to  city  emxfloyees  who  grow  larger 
and  larger  to  number— and  I  wlU  pan- 
I^rase  the  report  irtiere  it  says  that  New 


York  has  been  imcommonly  generous, 
especially  to  its  retirement  systems. 
They  go  on  and  on.  I  see  no  way  that 
those  thtogs  can  be  changed  overnight, 
and  I  also  see  that  if  we  are  that  way,  if 
we  are  that  generous  to  New  York  with- 
out any  strings  attached  or  without 
enough  strings  attached,  the  next  city 
to  Itoe  will  be  San  Francisco.  I  will  be 
here  pleadtog  with  the  Members  from 
New  York  City  to  assist  me  in  bidllng  out 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  because  Its 
elected  officials  could  not  say  no  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Let  me  say  this  at 
this  point  to  response,  c(mceming  what 
the  city  has  done  since  the  first  of  this 
srear,  it  has  reduced  ito  total  payroll  by 
31,000  pec^le.  That  is  himian  betogs. 
fathers  and  mothers  of  families.  In  my 
district  to  ooeih  central  Queens.  11  li- 
braries are  clostog.  The  police  station  to 


Fresh  Meadows  is  clostog  much  to  the 
horror  of  500  people  who  protested  out- 
side of  it.  The  geriatric  section  at  Elm- 
hurst  Hospital  is  closing. 

The  city,  in  reality,  is  to  dire  straits. 
The  fact  is  that  this  emergency  board 
established  by  the  State  has  clamped  a 
Ud  on  spendtog.  If,  for  viiiatever  rea- 
sons existing,  the  city  ofDcials  suc- 
cumbed to  the  pleadings  of  qiiecial  to- 
terest  labor  oi-ganizations  to  the  past, 
that  cannot  happen  anymore.  TTiere  is 
no  sense  to  crytog  over  milk  that  has 
been  split  and  ha^  gone  sour.  The  situa- 
tion as  of  today  is  that  within  3  yeai-s 
the  city  will  have  a  balanced  budget  by 
a  reduction  of  about  $700  milUon.  All  we 
need  is  not  one  nickel  of  Federal  as- 
sistance, but  a  cocmerative  spirit  to  let 
us  take  short  term  dd>to  of  6  months  and 
run  them  toto  long  term  obligations  of 
6  years.  During  that  period  of  balanced 
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budget,  if  there  Is  any  kJnd  of  upturn 
in  this  reeessioh  and  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  continues  at  its  same  level,  the 
city  wHl  be  in  fine  shape  to  accomplish 
its  real  purpose. 
When  I  say  "fine  shape."  I  mean  not 
.  in  human  terms,  because  in  my  Judg- 
ment the  kind  of  cuts  that  have  been 
made  by  the  emergency  control  board 
gobeyond  reasonableness,  but  they  have 
been  made.  So  there  is  no  use  in  crying 
about  what  happened  in  the  past,  other 
than  to  look  at  where  we  are  today. 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
at  this  point,  I  think  this  is  a  yes  or  no 
answer,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so  far 
as  many  others  on  this  floor  are  con- 
cerned. If  there  are  still  sanitation  work- 
ers who  have  unlimited  sick  leave,  if 
there  are  still  patrolmen  who  get  their 
birthdays  off,  if  there  are  still  policemen 
who  retire  after  20  years  on  $14,000  a 
year,  and  so  on,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  the  same  kind 
of  debt  problems,  pays  it  policemen  $11,- 
000  a  year,  even  the  city  <rf  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  $16,000,  goes  on  strike,  we  settle 
the  strike  by  giving  a  25 -percent  increase 
in  the  next  3  years,  I  think  the  answer 
must  be  somewhere  along  the  line  that 
the  cities  themselves  all  over  this  coun- 
try and  the  governing  boards  who  have 
been  elected  therefor  have  to  begin  to 
realize  that  they  cannot  begin  to  think 
that  if  they  go  broke  they  can  turn  to 
Uncle  Sam  in  Washington  to  help  out. 

Mr.  BADILU).  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Bfr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
^Mr.  Rtaw)  that  the  reason  we  have  the 
imfunded  pensions  which  the  gentleman 
speaks  of— and  he  used  the  figure  of  |10 
billion-^  not  because  the  public  of- 
ficials would  not  say  no;  it  is  because 
they  did  not  put  the  money  in  the  pen- 
sion fund. 

Bir.  Speaker,  what  happened  was  that 
the  actuarial  tables  that  were  used  were 
developed  in  the  years  1908  and  1917 
and  today  everybody's  life  expectancy  is 
much  longer.  iTie  reason  the  pension 
funds  are  unfunded  is  because  the 
moneys  required  for  full  funding  were  not 
put  Into  the  pension  funds. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
ooe  of  the  things  that  was  mandated 
upon  the  city  by  the  emergency  financial 
control  board  and  by  State  legislation  is 
that  now  they  use  the  standard  municipal 
accounting  procedures,  which  means  that 
the  city  must  put  into  the  pension  funds 
that  amount  of  money  which  is  required 
ill  order  to  see  to  it  that  the  pension 
funds,  are  folly  funded. 

IWa  requirement  of  full  funding  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  emergency  fi- 
nancial control  board  and  by  the  city  be- 
ginning this  year  and  therefore  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  from  California 
wHl  not  exist  in  the  future. 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  would  like  to  say.  in  conclu- 
8km.  that  I  have  great  sympathy  for  the 
problems,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  I  hate  New  York  City.  I  do  not  hate 
New  York  City.  But  I  am  extremely  wor- 
rlM,  estreraely  concerned,  that  this  be 
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a  single  problem  in  the  history  of  this 
country  which  waft  resolved  where  the 
Congress  did  help  the  city  of  New  Yertt 
to  get  out  of  the  problem  it  has,  but  that 
New  York  not  become  the  first  in  a  long 
line  of  mimlcli>al  officials  coming  to  Con- 
gress to  bail  them  out  because  they  can- 
not say  "No"  at  home  to  the  employees 
of  the  city  and  simply  say,  "Go  in  debt, 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  bail 
you  out." 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  listening  and  I  have  been 
admiring  the  local  pride  and  the  spirit 
on  behalf  of  New  York. 

The  gentleman  just  said  something 
that  really  disturbs  me.  The  gentleman 
was  talking  about  how,  in  the  next  six 
years,  we  are  going  to  have  this  thhig 
all  worked  out.  What  disturbs  me  is  this: 
I  think  New  York  is  in  bad  shape  today, 
but  I  think  6  years  from  now  they  will  be 
in  worse  shape.  I  base  that  statement  on 
this:  They  have  two  wrong- way  planes, 
and  they  are  both  going  the  wrong  way. 
Business  is  leaving  New  York  City.  How 
can  the  gentleman  feel  that  New  York 
is  going  to  be  better  off  six  years  from 
now? 

Mr.  ROSEJITHAL.  It  cannot  be  very 
much  worse  off.  I  think  what  really  Is 
happening — the  gentleman  has  hit  on  a 
very  important  pctot — Is  that  New  Yor* 
City  was  much  more  sensitive  to  the  re- 
cession than  other  conmnmitles,  mostly 
because  it  had  service-oriented  indus- 
tries and  had  the  kind  of  people  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  level  who  were 
most  susceptible  to  the  downturn. 

Second,  we  had  programs  in  the 
1960's  where  the  Federal  Government 
initiated  the  handing  out  of  money  to 
local  communities  and  virtually  forced 
local  communities  to  set  up  many,  many 
programs. 

New  York  City  had  the  people  who 
were  applicants  for  those  programs,  and 
they  began  working  quite  weU.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  recession  hit,  and  during  Mr. 
Nixon's  presidency  we  had  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  for  these  social  progiams 
The  people  were  still  standing  In  line 
In  these  centers,  and  there  was  no  more 
money  so  the  city  was  In  fact  left  hold- 
ing the  bag.  That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  would  like  to  add 
is  this:  that  the  city,  with  its  own  fi- 
nancial constraint  and  with  the  help  of 
the  State,  can  get  a  balanced  budget 
in  2  to  3  years.  Considering  the  bal- 
ancing of  that  budget,  if  they  can 
stretch  out  the  obligation  from  the  acute 
6-month  stage  to  the  8-year  stage,  they 
can  make  it. 

But  the  gentleman  is  raising  another 
important  inquiry.  I  happen  to  think 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  at 
some  point  in  time  assume  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
costB.  We  cuinot  afford  the  $1  billion 
a  year  that  we  now  spend,  and  at  some 
point  we  must  get  an  equalization  aroimd 
the  country.  If  we  can  do  that,  the  city 
of  New  York  can  at  that  time  come  out 
of  these  financial  problems. 


Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield  furtlMr? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yi«ad  to  the  gto- 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sl)eaker 
I  wish  the  gentleman  would  answer  the 
other  pait  of  my  question,  if  he  would. 
He  really  only  took  one  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

In  order  to  really  beat  this  situation 
the  city  needs  a  good  tax  base  and  it 
needs  sti-ong  tax  support.  Any  business- 
man in  his  right  mind,  I  think,  will 
•be  required  to  leave  New  York  City.  I 
cannot  see  anything  but  a  downhill  road 
and  an  exodus  from  New  York  City  on 
the  part  of  business. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
true  that  some  of  the  major  industries 
have  left. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  And  much  of 
the  business  base  has  gone. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
businesses  have  left,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  Jobs  we  have  lost,  but  It  is  a 
significant  number.  Perhaps  another 
Member  could  answer  that  question. 

Ml-.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frtwn  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
lost  488,000  manufactiuing  Jobs  since 
1969,  but  we  have  made  up  for  It  in  other 
areas. 

The  gentlwnan  from  Texas  is  quite 
right  when  he  says  that  we  are  never 
going  to  regain  New  York  City's  preemi- 
nence as  a  manufacturing  center.  But  we 
can  hold  onto  New  York  City's  preemi- 
nence as  an  International  financial  cen- 
ter, as  a  great  international  "think 
tank"  for  communication^,  publishing, 
public  relations,  and  advertising,  re- 
search and  develojMnent,  and  for  mer- 
chandising. 

New  York  City  Is  the  financial,  invest- 
ment, communications,  and  merchandis- 
ing capital  of  the  world.  It  is  truly  tiie 
communications  capital  of  the  world;  it 
is  preeminent  in  radio,  television,  press, 
and  publishing. 

It  is  In  these  areas  and  in  whlte-collai 
managerial  and  creative  Jobs  that  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  prosper,  we  hope, 
rather  than  through  a  foredoomed  effort 
to  regain  the  city's  lost  blue-collar  man- 
ufacturing Jobs. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
loss  of  blue-collar  Jobs  has  been  related 
to  problems  that  are  really  beyond  our 
control.  There  were  other  problems  that 
came  about,  including  union  problems, 
and  the  manufacturing  enterprises 
moved  out  to  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Carolinas  and  places  like  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  raised 
a  valid  question.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Schkuer)  has 
stated  it  well  in  his  answer,  that  New 
York  is  In  reality  the  communications, 
the  publishing,  the  advertising,  and  the 
financial  capital,  not  Just  of  this  country 
but  of  the  world.  That  is  why  we  must 
find  a  legislative  vehicle  in  order  to 
avoid  having  this  catastrophe  happen  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  asking  in  a 
parochial  sense  for  hdp  for  New  York; 
we  are  asking,  with  a  national  purpose. 
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lot  help  for  tbe  United  States  of 
Aoaerioa. 

lO.  H(X/nBiIAN.  VtCi  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Collihs) 
has  raised  a  very  Important  point,  and  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  it  as  follows: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  Itself  has  played  a  role  in  the 
movement  of  Jobs  out  of  New  York  City. 
Yat  example,  the  industrial  revenue 
bonds,  which  a|re  attracttve  because  they 
are  tax  exempt,  were  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  movement  of  the  textile 
industry  and  other  industries  from  not 
Mily  New  York  City  but  from  the  NortJi- 
esst  region  to  the  South  and  to  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

In  addition,  the  tremendous  Federal 
expenditures,  for  example,  in  both  the 
aerospace  industry  and  the  military  es- 
tablidunent  have  for  the  most  part  fi- 
nanced the  growth  of  industries  and  Jobs 
in  ottier  sections  and  in  other  regions 
of  the  United  States,  not  in  the  New 
York  City  area. 

So  as  a  result  of  Federal  spending 
policies  and  as  a  result  of  certain  Federal 
tax  policies.  New  York  City  has  been  a 
net  loser  of  jobs. 


FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ambro)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AMBRO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  at  this  time  the  presence 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BiTRKE) .  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts is  a  senior  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  he  certainly 
understands  our  problems  and  has  a  deep 
commitment  to  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  to  our  important 
cities. 

We  appreciate  bis  taking  time  out  from 
irtiat  we  know  and  perceive  to  be  a  very 
busy  schedule  to  participate  in  and  to 
listen  and  to  be  here  with  us  on  \k\is  very, 
very  signflcant,  auspicious  occasion. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
^?eaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  have 
been  sitting  here  listening  to  the  state- 
ments. I  am  not  surprised  about  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  city  of  New  York  finds 
itself.  This  position  Is  going  to  spread 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

We  have  a  trade  policy  in  this  country 
that  is  driving  the  labor-intensive  Indus- 
tries out  of  our  Industrial  areas. 

I  predicted  this  over  5  years  ago  when 
I  saw  the  tfhoe  factcnles.  the  garmmt  In- 
dustry, bloyole  firms,  hat  firms,  and 
handbag  finas  and  other  firms  Alo«***g 
up  In  the  Northeast  area  of  the  country. 


Nkw  Yiffk  City  has  suffered  a  less  of 
over  450.000  Jobs  In  these  labor-intoisive 
Industries.  This  Is  tu^Dpenlng  in  all  tbe 
commimltles  throuiAiout  the  country. 
Tills  Is  not  only  a  problem  in  New  Yoric 
City.  This  is  going  nationwide,  and  until 
somebody  in  this  country  faces  up  to  the 
real  problem,  it  is  going  to  continue. 

Right  now  we  have  negotiators  in 
Oaieva  who  are  about  to  reduce  the 
tariffs  by  50  percent  on  all  items,  over  5 
percent  ad  valorem,  and  they  are  going  to 
wipe  out  the  5  percent  ad  valorem  tax  (m 
about  6,000  other  items,  which  means 
that  America  is  going  to  be  glutted  with 
these  goods. 

Once  that  is  done,  we  drive  out  all 
these  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  it  Is  about  time 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  and  this  admin- 
istration should  take  a  look  at  the  trade 
policies  of  this  country  that  are  creating 
the  unemployment  in  this  country  and 
creating  the  high  unemployment. 

This  year  unemployment  compensa- 
tion is  going  to  cost  $18  billion.  They  are 
going  to  spend  over  $6  billion  on  food 
stamps.  They  are  going  to  spend  about 
$6  or  $7  billion  on  public  service  Jobs. 

Nobody  seems  to  want  to  help  create 
Jobs  in  this  country. 

That  is  the  problem  that  we  are  facing 
in  New  York  City,  a  sympathetic  city 
emulating  what  the  great  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty has  said:  "Give  me  your  pooj  and 
your  huddled  masses." 

The  poor  and  the  huddled  masses  flock 
to  New  York  City,  and  that  Is  where  they 
stay  because  it  was  the  only  place  where 
they  coiUd  get  a  sjrmpatheUc  ear,  and 
New  Yorii  City  is  now  in  the  dilemma  in 
which  It  finds  itself. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  s3Tnpathetic  to 
New  York  City,  not  because  they  mis- 
managed things,  but  because  they  might 
have  been  overgenerous.  On  top  of  that, 
the  national  policies  of  this  country  have 
created  the  condition  th|it  existo  In  New 
York  City,  and  It  has  also  been  created  by 
those  who  follow  the  free-trade  policies. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  fnun  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BintKE)  for  those  words. 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  Record  that 
it  is  7:37  pjn.  There  are  about  30  citi- 
zens in  the  gallery  and  about  10  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  Chamber. 

I  have  an  hoiur  or  thereabouts,  and  I 
suppose  it  would  be  less  than  imder- 
standable  to  any  one  who  resA  this  Rsc- 
OBo  as  to  why  I  am  going  to  stand  here 
and  speak  and  write  the  things  that  I 
have. 

But  I  feel. this  thing.  Even  if  these 
words  must  reverberate  around  an  empty 
hall,  I  think  making  the  Record  is  im- 
portant. 

No  part  of  my  district  lies  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Indeed  the  closest  constitu- 
ent I  have  Ues  geographically  no  closer 
than  SS  miles  from  the  city's  borden. 
But  whether  35  miles,  350  miles,  or  3,500 
miles  from  New  York  City,  every  cwi- 
stituent  in  every  district  In  the  United 
States  will  in  emae  way  be  touched  by 
the  ripple  effects  of  a  default  tf  New  York 
City  Is  not  helped. 

Those  of  your  colleagues  and  mine  who 
have  qxrtcen  and  will  speak,  deal  with  a 
variety  of  the  aq>ect8  of  this  altuatiMi. 


The  reason  primarily  why  we  are  here 
tonight  is  to  try  in  some  way  to  counter 
the  simplistic  utterances  emanating  (Mm 
the  White  House  of  the  unsound  and 
unthinking  remarks  of  a  President  who 
panders  to  the  basic  instincts  of  the 
Nation  and  who  plasrs  on  the  undeserved 
hostilities  toward  New  York  City  for 
political  reasons. 

Now  I  am  not  as  kind  as  the  other 
speakers  but  indeed  in  talking  to  my 
fellow  coUeagues,  those  who  came  new 
to  this  Ccmgress,  those  who  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  plight  of  New  York,  when 
one  hears  that  82  percent  of  the  people 
in  this  country  aice  omoscA  to  aid  and 
those  people  reach  out  with  the  imprima- 
tur of  hostility  by  ttie  White  House  on  the 
myths  that  they  articulate  and  hold  them 
dear  and  true.  It  is  most  difficult  for  new 
or  even  long  term  Congressmen  to  break 
through  because  the  level  of  the  dialog 
has  not  been  elevated. 

Some  of  us  more  than  others  attempt 
to  investigate  the  many  complicated  sides 
of  this  problem  and  some  of  us  more  than 
others  have  listened  to  the  testimony 
from  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  eloquent  stetement  of  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  views 
in  opposition  by  the  President's  men,  his 
Secretai-y  of  Treasury  and  others,  and 
the  pontificating  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  voices  of  the  media  interpreting 
even  the  slightest  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  powerful  that  New  York  City 
should  In  some  way  be  helped,  has  enor- 
mous Impact  on  the  direction  of  the  help. 
But  consider  some  of  those  statemente 
and  conditions.  If  you  will: 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  who  served  for  over  15  years  as 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Yorit 
and  during  whose  tenure  the  cumulative 
ills  of  New  York  CTIty  were  piled  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  said  recently: 

New  York  has  a  Democratic  Oovemor, 
Kew  York  baa  Ir  Damooratte  Mayor,  so  let 
tbe  Democratic  Congress  do  something  about 
New  York. 

That  is  hardly  movement,  that  is  hard- 
ly suppcHTt  This  kind  of  political  partisan 
pronouncement  does  nothing  to  elevate 
the  dialog  and  in  fact  ttvps  it  at  the 
lowest  level  set  by  the  White  House. 

Arthur  Bidiks  establishes  conditions 
for  help  and  he  blandly  explains  that 
New  York  State  should  ecmipute  50  per- 
cent of  the  New  York  City  debt  and  next 
year  tex  all  of  tiie  residente  of  New  York 
State  to  p«or  off  that  portion  of  the  defi- 
cit. This  is  hardly  a  sound,  well-reasoned, 
rational  economic  theory  expounded  by 
the  Nation's  economic  czar.  It  is  more 
like  the  partisan  effcnis  to  set  conditions 
which  are  totally  int(^erable  and  imresd- 
Istic. 

Yet  we  have  the  President's  stetement. 
they  are  not  to  set  the  moral  t<Hie  in  the 
Nation  nor  to  stimulate  elevated  discus- 
sion but  are  geared  to  the  emotions  of 
the  people  who  can  use  the  President's 
own  words  to  bolster  the  myths  they  have 
so  Icmg  accepted  as  gospel. 

So  it  becomes  almost  Impossible  to 
secure  the  support,  as  I  said  earlier,  of 
sympathetic  Congressmen  for  help  for 
New  Yoric  when  their  own  e<Histttueats 
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inorerwhrimltt^  numbers  accept  both 
UtartOy  am}  Hgwntirtij  ttie  iironoutice- 
iMBit  of.l^iinPreBldent  and  fall  to  even 
epbtem^ft!  the'  economic  hOTron  that 
mtlli^  wd)  tMbw  U  New  Tork  City  de- 
faulte. 

Mx.  BCBSSSXfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
cenOaaaa  yield? 

Mr.  AliBRO.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleBoan  from  New  Tork. 

MrjKaustJgk.  Mr.  speaker,  I  wish  to 
compHiaeut  and  commend  my  colleague, 
tlH  tentlemia  from  New  York,  for  his 
candor^Ms  clarity,  imd  tne  artlculate- 
nem  wrai  vtilch  he  has  faced  up  to  these 
Intoienliie  aiUl  pmiitlve  attacks  that 
have  wnanated  from  the  President  and 
hia  artmtnjgtrBtlon. 

I  woidd  ask  my  colleague.  Can  he  con- 
ceivy  of  any  other  ctvUlzed  nation  in  the 
waM  «<— "*""'fft.  hmniUating,  and  pmi- 
IsUng  the  inhabitants  of  its  greatest 
city? 

Can  my  colleague  in  the  well  conceive 
of  the  Ftemii  pimlalilng  Paris,  forcing 
FKtfi  into  bankruptcy?  Can  he  couceive 
of  the  BrttiBh  aeein^  London  go  gurgling 
down  tliB  drain,  or  the  Italians  acting 
Bome  CO  into  bankruptcy,  or  the  Jap- 
anese seelnir  Tokyo  going  down  the 
drain?  It  is  not  inoonceivaUe  that  by 
the  standards  of  the  dvOiaed  worid 
ooBmnmlty  this  pmiittve,  hateful  mean- 
ness of  spirit  should  be  apiflied  by  the 
Ctdef  Executive  of  our  land  and  his  chief 
Cablpet  offlclals  to  punish,  demean,  and 
«tiw»iTil«h  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the 
greatest  city  in  this  country,  the  center 
of  our  finance,  of  our  communications, 
of  oar  intellectual  endeavors?  Am  I  over- 
stating perhaps  my  utter  astonishment 
and  my  cmbarrassmoit  as  an  American 
in  watddng  my  President  foul  our  own 
national  nest? 

Mr.  AMBBO.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
tint,  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  will  say, 
no  I  cannot  conceive  of  that,  and  I  win 
add  that  this  Oovemment  not  only 
looked  in  the  dbeetioa  of  Chirago  when 
it  needed  help,  but  it  kMked  to  the  dtrae- 
tk»  of  Cedar  Ri^dds  to  the  thirties  wben 
tt  needed  hdp.  The  gentleman  knows 
lOedarRapMs. 

.  Mr.  Bkieaker,  wiU  the 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


M^.  CBtASBLEY.  I  ihank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  WQVJU  say  to  the  genileman  from 
llBwTtgk  (Mr.  ScBSDxi)  Oat  he  is  over- 

Wnm  the  stowtpolnt  that  ttie  countries 
and  tiaa  lai«a  eSfm  at  the  world  that 

ad  pra«ieetiveiy 

toooUeand  their  uttional 

>  to  their  reeeae. 

the  r^tloadiip  at  those  cities  goven- 

"  loaaUy  to  their 

mai  «Q«HnBeMlB  la  nmeh  dUferent 

ia  MBIT  TaA  O^r^  reMtomhip  to 

Ibe  relatloB- 

ates  has  been  iwHch 

t  of  haner^etor  New  Yoik  city, 

I  the  Blite  fluveiuiuent.  and  very 

'  io  tbe  Federal 


atandpolnt,  Miew  York  Ctty 


has  had  nradt  more  c^wortonity  to  cor- 
rect its  sttdstion.  It  has  had  much  more 
qftpuituum  and  freedom  to  legiriate  as 
it  aaw  fit  to  meet  toeal  needs  and  loeal 
conditions.  The  city  had  the  abMty  much 
greater  than  the  major  cHy  governments 
of  these  other  countries  Vb&%  the  gentte- 
man  mentioned  to  tax  themsdves,  and 
to  borrow  themselves  to  meet  tlMir  fiscal 
needs  as  they  saw  them.  Consequently, 
the  gentleman  cannot  under  those  cir- 
eomstances  of  freedom  that  New  York 
City  has  had,  that  none  of  these  other 
cities  has  had.  blame  the  PedCTal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  national  administration 
at  this  time,  be  they  Republican  as  they 
are,  for  the  situation  and  the  failure  to 
rescue  when  the  constitutional  makeup 
does  not  create  the  same  respcmsttilities 
Ml  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govenunent, 
nor  does  it  demand  that  it  respond  ac- 
cordingly as  to  aU  of  these  other  coun- 
tries that  the  gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  If  I  might,  I  should  Just 
like  to  get  to  the  rest  of  the  body  of  my 
statement,  and  to  dotog  so  I  ttitok  we 
wm  respond  to  the  gentiemttn's  remarks. 
I  might  potot  out  that  tomorrow  the 
President  has  announced  what  he  bills 
as  an  important  speech  before  the  Press 
Club,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  tone 
and  the  level  of  the  dialog  then  is  to 
some  way  raised. 

I  vrant  to  potot  out  tliat  my  district 
is  not  urban  and  is  not,  as  I  said,  in  any 
way  part  of  New  York  City.  It  Is  subur- 
ban to  part  and  to  part  encompasses  a 
part  of  the  county  which  is  the  largest 
agricultural  coun^  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  But  because  I  flmUy  believe  that 
the  economic  repercussions  of  the  New 
York  City  default  would  be  so  severe,  to 
speak  those  things  which  I  think  must 
be  said  and  should  be  made  part  of  the 
RacoBD,  so  that  my  colleagues  to  the 
House  and  my  own  constituency  are 
alerted  to  advance  to  tliose  tidngs  which 
might  ensue,  I  am  here  tonight. 

Tthe  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  if  I 
wm  silent  to  view  of  that  which  I  have 
come  to  understand,  and  not  to  advance 
ten  this  House,  and  through  this  ten  my 
own  people.  I  do  then  think  that  I  wHl 
have  done  my  constituents  and  my  col- 
leagues a  great  disservice,  because  if  this 
House  fafls  to  act  and  if  this  Cbngress 
fails  to  act  and  if  this  Oovemment  fails 
to  act  and  New  York  City  defaults,  then 
I  vouU  shudder  at  what  would  happen 
^*^ien  fibe  direct  and  todlrect  effects  of 
this  economic  holocaust  hits  economi- 
cally, psydiologlcally,  and  politically. 

My  colleaguea  have  tonight  and  will 
provide  the  Memhers  with  fact  after 
fact  to  an  attempt  to  write  a  truthftd 
record  about  the  reasons  why  New  York 
City  Is  to  such  financial  trouble,  and 
we  can  aU  agree  that  there  has  been 
mufligate  spending  and  overly  liberal 
govenaaoA. 

My  colleagues  have  tonight  and  wiU 
provide  the  Members  with  fact  after  fact 
about  what  steps  have  been  taken  thus 
far  to  deVdop  a  framewoik  of  fiscal  le- 
■PWvrfMlity.  and  tomes  on  that  cuhJect 
are  overwhelming  and  I  hmte  most  cf  it 
win  be  ihsorted  to  tbe  BeeoM. 

And  qy  ooTViagiiee  hftve  tonltfit  and 
vIB  provide  ttie  Uttuhers  with  fact  after 


fact  about  the  Draconian 

have  been  imposed  and  about  lk»«ia* 
sponsibllities  tlutt  are  belnv  given  i^  to 
other  levels  by  the  ffvm  Yatk  eAetek 
for  their  Jurisdiction  over  <iw»ffa|  ^^{. 
ters  and  budget  matters  to  the  eztent«) 
other  aoton<»iious  munidpali^  has  ever 
done  in  the  history  of  this  Nation^ 

llie  eifects  of  these  most  whli^ag 
measures  on  people  and  not  inetitvtiaai 
alone  and  the  range  <a  Ifae  opttona  that 
this  Government  can  take  miderUe  spe- 
cially the  low-risk  undertakii^s  that  we 
can  do. 

My  purpose  Is  to  reiterate  a  giett 
many  to  those  things  that  Members  have 
heard  and  wiU  hear  about  ttie  impmeis 
and  effects  on  the  subuihan  oommunlUflB 
There  is  philosophical  eonoem  abeot 
the  mtervention  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  what  is  perceived  as  a  pufdy 
local  matter.  Such  Insular  thfaddnff  fliai 
in  the  face  of  reason  and  I  would  IflBeto 
exidato  why.  There  is  amirte  precedwit 
for  the  Federal  Government  being  (be 
fiscal  agency  of  last  reaott.  PreeedeaU 
have  been  found  in  revenue  sfaaitag  Mtf, 
more  germane,  to  tiie  Reeonstructlan 
Finance  Corporation  guaranteeing  mu- 
nicipal bonds  for  ttie  city  of  Chicago  la 
the  early  thhiies  to  sttamdate  eoonoadc 
recovery  from  the  depression. 

A  cursory  examiiutlim  of  Stote  pay- 
ments into  the  Highway  llrust  Fund  and 
apportionments  from  the  fund  reveals 
that  no  fewer  than  S2  Stotes  have  re- 
ceived apportionments  to  excess  of  pay- 
ments. Thus  the  remataiing  18  States 
generally  thoee  with  the  high  popida- 
tion  densities  and  large  citiee  of  tliis 
Nation  are  in  fact  paytog  the  f rel^  If 
one  likes  those  terms,  for  tbe  rural  raad- 
building  that  we  have  done.  Tliere  kas 
been  no  hue  and  cry  over  this  situation 
from  those  same  persons  irtio  would  turn 
their  backs  on  New  YoA  Ci^.  It  Is  not 
my  intention  now  to  be  overly  divisivt 
but  rather  to  illustrate  some  of  the  prec- 
edents for  disproportionate  aid  to  en- 
titles with  the  most  dire  need  evea 
though  their  ctmtrfbutions  are  not  the 
same  as  other  Govonment  entitles. 

At  present  the  Federal  Ckwernmeiit 
guarantees  homes,  baidc  accounts,  fann- 
ers' tocome,  Stote  uneaaployment  ben- 
efits, overseas  American  oorpMatkns, 
Lockheed,  and  the  Northeast  buikrupt 
railroads.  There  have  also  been  soil  eon- 
so^ation  programs  whioh  have  provided 
matehing  funds  which  enooinaged  con- 
tour farmtog  and  federally-^onsoied 
rural  electrification  procnuns. 

Moreover  financial  Inadvency  of  an 
urban  vast  population  eenter  is  no  less 
a  natural  disaster  tliaa  flood,  earth- 
quake, or  tornado,  so  let  us  put  the  dan- 
serous  precedent  noHdn  to  part  at  rart. 
Now  I  want  to  shift  tone,  because  I 
heard  our  flhistiioaB  eoOeague.  the 
tentleman  from  Massachusetts,  say 
this.  He  did  say: 
Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

He  left  unsaid: 
Tour  huddlMt  imnniM.  yenniag  to  tevftUie 

tne. 
Tbe  wntehed  tehwe  at  ymm  taso^  itan. 
Bend  these,  toe  «- — -« — -  moj  to 
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X  lift  my  lamp  beside  the 


deor. 


Ihese  are  not  alien  words  on  an  alipn 
syoibol  to  an  alien  pcHTt. 

They  reside  proudly  on  our  symbol  of 
freedom,  a  beacon  light  to  all  the  world's 
oppressed,  a  physical  monument  em- 
liodylng  what  this  Nation  stands  for. 
This  symbol,  this  monument,  this  em- 
bodiment, is  not  to  Atlanta,  not  in  Balti- 
more, not  to  San  Francisco,  not  to  Los 
Angeles,  not  to  Chicago,  not  even  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  but  it  sits  proudly  to 
New  York's  harbor. 

New  York  City  as  well  envelops  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
if  we  know  what  that  means,  but  I  will 
tell  this  House  what  I  think  it  means. 
My  grandparents  and  those  of  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  came  to  these 
shores  through  New  York  where  they 
were  educated,  housed,  given  job  oppor- 
tunities, provided  virith  the  roots  of  un- 
derstanding and  democracy  that  they 
set  forth. 

Now,  many  people  have  touched  on 
this,  but  all  of  this  since  the  mid-1800's 
has  l>een  paid  for  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  Its  resident;  never 
once  whimpering  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  handouts,  bailouts,  or  aiiytlitog 
else.  They  paid  for  it.  They  gave  life  and 
hope  and  all  of  those  thtogs  which  this 
Nation  means  to  the  world  to  millions 
upon  millions  of  people. 

While  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  said  that  New  York  City 
never  did  very  much  for  him,  to  my 
case  New  York  City  did  a  great  deal  for 
me.  I  was  bom  to  New  York  City.  Both 
my  parents  were  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City.  My  father  be- 
came a  lawyer  as  the  result  of  New  York 
City.  I  got  my  education  as  well  to  New 
York  City.  I  went  to  a  private  college, 
NYU,  yes;  but  I  lived  In  New  York  City 
and  got  the  benefit  of  the  cultiu-e,  the  art, 
the  theater,  the  media,  and  the  vibr^ce 
of  that  city. 

Now,  New  York  City  does  admittedly 
have  its  own  unique  problems.  One  of 
those  is  always  singled  out  by  its  de- 
tractors, its  vrelfare.  Somebody  asked  me 
the  other  day,  how  many  New  Yorkers 
are  on  welfare?  The  response  was  that 
toere  ere  a  million  Americans  living  to 
New  York  who  are  on  welfare. 

Federal  law  says — Federal  law  says, 
not  New  York  City  law,  not  New  York 
State  law,  not  Baltimore's  law  or  San 
Francisco's  law,  but  Federal  law  says  New 
Toik  City  and  all  oiu*  cities  must  provide 
welfare.  As  a  followup  to  that  qiiestton, 
we  can  interpolate  that  the  courts  have 
consistently  held  that  a  residency  re- 
quirement cannot  be  imposed.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  more  than  1  mil- 
lion welfare  recipients  are  not  native 
New  Yorkers.  We  heard  that.  The  jobless 
and  poor  who  have  migrated  from  the 
South,  from  Puerto  Rico  and  other  Im- 
poverished Stotes  of  this  Nation,  have 
come  to  a  city  where  they  sought  a  better 
life. 

There  was  toept  management  to  New 
York;  but  I  suppose  if  one  peeled  away 
the  layers,  as  we  have  been  dotog  to  New 
York  City,  there  is  toept  management  to 
many,  many  places,  both  to  the  cor- 
porate woild  and  to  the  governmental 
world  in  this  Nation;  but  the  welfare 


sltoatioh  Is  not  the  product  of  toept 
management,  but  rather  a' manifestation 
of  the  national  problem  and  a  demon- 
stration as  vsrlth  New  York  generosity 
with  emigrants,  a  demonstration  of  a 
great  lady's  sjmapathy  and  decency  in 
opening  her  arms  to  those  who  moved 
to  that  great  city.  That,  imfortunately. 
Is  to  many  cases  now  the  b\irden  that 
New  York  City  bears.  In  the  absence  of  a 
nationalized  and  uniform  welfare  pro- 
gram, cities  like  New  York  City  are  forced 
to  bear  an  inequitable  burden  because  of 
a  federally  imposed  program.  We  have 
heard  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  in- 
equity in  terms  of  the  formula  with  re- 
spect to  New  York.  In  1973  New  York 
was  reported  as  the  State  of  residence 
for  17.3  percent  of  all  aliens  reporting. 

California  provided  for  24.7  percent, 
and  12  States  had  from  1.2  percent  to 
6.2  percent.  The  remaining  36  States  re- 
ported 14.3  percent  of  immigrant  alien 
population  to  the  aggregate.  Of  the  120,- 
740  aliens  naturaUzed  in  1973,  New  York 
State  had  19.7  percent  of  the  total,  or 
23,760  new  citizens.  California,  the  next 
highest  at  17  percent  of  the  total,  had 
20,482  new  citizens. 

I  cite  these  figures  merely  to  Illustrate 
another  unique  problem  to  New  York 
which  they  have  coped  with  for  half  a 
centui-y  with  no  appeal  for  help,  al- 
though it  is  clearly  another  problem  oc- 
curring to  New  Yjrk  City  by  virtue  of 
its  betog  the  prime  port  of  entry.  To 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  still  cling  to 
the  notion  that  New  York  City's  default 
is  a  local  problem,  I  would  like  to  cite 
some  examples  of  local  repercussions 
that  will  be  felt  everywhere,  and  the 
effect  will  be  on  people  all  over  the 
country. 

Debt  financing  Is  used  to  construct 
public  faculties,  schools,  roads,  transit 
facilities,  libraries  and  hospitals.  A  closed 
bond  market,  or  at  least  on  the  base 
where  only  top  grade  bonds  are  maricet- 
able  and  any  lesser  quality  would  go 
beg^tog.  Is  surely  a  problem  national  to 
scope.  Disappearance  of  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  municipal  bonds  or  a  sharp  to- 
crease  to  toterest  rates  on  them  could 
easUy  signal  an  economic  downturn. 
Current  economic  recovery  could  be 
ptoched  off,  if  not  entirely  reversed. 

Members  have  heard  now,  and  heard  it 
before  and  will  conttoue  to  hear  It,  that 
the  big  variables  are  the  psychological 
attitude  of  the  Investor  and  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  chooses  to  deal  vrlth 
the  situation.  Despite  all  the  talk  from 
experts,  no  one  really  knows  what  will 
happen  to  terms  of  ftoancial  dislocation, 
but  there  have  been  some  todicators.  We 
previewed  some  of  these  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 17,  when  default  appeared  tomil- 
nent.  The  dollar  lost  value  abroad,  the 
stock  market  came  to  a  standstill  and 
the  mimiclpal  bond  martcet  disappeared. 

Just  last  Friday,  October  24,  New  York 
City's  pllidit  seemed  to  be  taktog  prece- 
dent over  everythtog  else  to  the  stock 
market.  The  market  is  apparently  lev- 
eraged to  New  York  City  with  a  clear 
sign  of  monetary  ease  results  to  a  drop 
of  nearly  IS  potote.  Natloncd  City  Bank 
lowered  its  prime  rate. 

It  is  possible  the  bend  market  is  ca- 


pable of  being  sophisticated  and  ob- 
jective, although  the  Indicators  today  are 
qidte  the  contrary.  Many  local  officers,  as 
the  Members  have  heard,  refused  to  ac- 
cept higher  toterest  because  of  the  tax- 
payer burdrai.  A  1-percent  tocrease  to  to- 
terest on  a  $10  mllUon  bond  for  10  years 
means  an  additional  $500,000  cost,  most 
of  that  in  local  areas  on  a  regressive 
property  tax. 

Last  week  to  Nassau  County  to  Long 
Beach,  bonds  sold  for  UMj  percent  The 
week  before  to  the  Sachem  School  Dis- 
trict to  Suffolk  County,  10.7  percent. 
Smithtown,  10.5  percent;  all  up  from 
aroimd  5  percent.  The  Impact  is  not 
arithmetic;  it  is  geometric  to  terms  of 
real  dollars  and  horrendous  to  terms  of  a 
property  tax  base  which  is  not  geared  to 
one's  ability  to  pay. 

If  banks,  individuals,  and  Insurance 
companies  shy  away  from  the  bond 
market,  tliere  viill  be  widespread  crisis 
among  the  States  and  municipalities  that 
depend  upon  access  to  credit.  The  dam- 
age of  default  Is  to  people,  not  institu- 
tions. All  people  pay  the  cost  of  higher 
toterest  rates,  depend  on  financial  m- 
terests.  look  to  public  works  projects  and 
rely  on  governments  for  stability  and 
security. 

In  addition  to  a  nationwide  moratorium 
on  construction  of  public  facilities,  con- 
sider the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  for  a  city  imable  to  pay  for  Its 
police.  Its  firemen.  Its  sanitation  workers, 
and  keep  Its  hospitals  and  schools  open;  a 
city  with  over  a  mlllton  on  public  assist- 
ance: more  than  $1  billion  to  tax  dollars 
will  be  the  effect.  Just  off  the  top  from 
a  cuiTKjry  analysis. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AMBRO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Ywk.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all,  let  me  Just  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  find  his  statement  not 
only  eloquent  but  tremendously  persua- 
sive. 

I  am  curious.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  of  how  many  pe<H>le  would  be 
imemployed  from  the  County  of  Suffolk 
and  in  the  gentleman's  district?  These 
people  would  not  go  on  the  city's  welfare 
rolls  but  on  the  welfare  rolls  of  the 
County  of  Suffolk  and  the  Coimty  of 
Nassau. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  I  shudder  to  make  that 
ktod  of  projection  to  the  Rxcoro,  but  I 
think  it  is  quite  high.  And  stoce  I  do  rep- 
resent, as  the  gentleman  knows,  a  bl- 
county  area,  I  r^resent  a  portion  of 
those  areas. 

And  so  stace  there  are  other  gentlemen, 
such  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  DowNKT),  my  distinguished  col- 
league next  to  me  to  Suffolk,  I  would 
hate  to  make  that  kind  of  projection 
without  talking  to  each  of  those  Mem- 
bers: but  I  tidnk,  from  talking^with  peo- 
ple in  coimty  government  and  to  town 
government,  as  well,  and  since  I  was  to 
municipal  government  for  16  years  be- 
fore I  came  here.  I  think  the  effects  would 
be  overwhelming. 

Mr.  DOWNBY  of  New  Yoik.  If  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further,  the  effeete 
unquestionaUy  are  ovOTirtt^ming.  Just 
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IiUp  acbool  DUtrict 

ten  ttMor  wore  MB- 

;alxmiMne.Uaattfae 

I  ttf  tntaraH  yior  would  ha?e  to 

paxikulMr  bonds  liAd  sone 

4M  ptfMitf  to  I0.f  paeoit.  I 

:  Oiafc  ttwtlfl  ImUeatiTe  pf  vfaat  wiU 

to  tlM  LoBff  UaiMI  School  Dto- 

vtaicli  are  within  the  metropoUtasi 

but  which  are  not  within  the  city  of 

rYa^ 

r.  I  wUI  say  that  the  gentte- 
L  Hew  Yocft  (Ifr.  Amho)  and  I 
800.000  peoide  who 
lt»s  hi  the  CowBtw  oi  Suffolk,  and  many 
ttwnssnrti  woik  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
IT  the  etty  defaitftB  they  wiU  become  un- 
cnwlavad  and  would  in  torn  be  placed  on 
tile  unsaidaTnient  rolls  to  the  Ck>unty  of 
Suffolk. 

I  Bdiht  add  ttiat  Suffolk  County,  and 
the  town  c<  Hunttagtoa  withto  the 
ttw  hishest  bond  tattog.  yet 
'  a  l(K-peroent  totacest 
onds.  So  certainly  **»* 
far  beyond  tiae  d^  that  has 
'  ta^  but  it  is  tnmendously 
;  to  the  Kev  YoA  aaetroiMlttan 
are  UtsnBy  miUianik 
net  only  to  Tont  Uan^,  but  to  Sulbd^ 
as  wtiL 
Mr.  AllBBO.  I  tliank  my  colleague,  the 
froto  New  York  <lfr. 
r>.  /or  ids  most  knowledgMMe 
i  for  ttie  record  as  to 
'  a  Itow  Yetk  City  default  or  a  bank- 
■Bbanarea,  which 
.  ii  not  unlgue  because  it  is 
to  New  York  but  be- 
eaase  it  is  a  para— t  of  other  areas  to 
ottier  dtles  whkih  wUl  liave  and  arehav- 
toc  tlae  same  probkms. 

Mr.  DOWNSY  of  New  York.  I  thliA 
the  SBiiieman  made  a  very  eloqaent 
stotement  wbea  he  read  the  stetement 
OB  thoMatne  of  Lterty. 

TPwsniy  sii  years  ago  I  was  bom  to  the 
city  Of  Maw  York. 

Mr.  AMBBO.  If  I  may.  I  did  not  make 
tlia  doQuent  statemoit.  Someone  else  did. 
ZJasireadit. 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoric.  I  realise 


I  educated  to  the  city 
York,  and  I  think  what  we  are 
.  to  do  as  moubers  of  tike 
-  today  Is  not  to  hold  up  tte 
I  of  the  House  of  TTrprrnnitallmi 
bat  to  hlohltBht  to  the  auat  dramatic 


t  a  elly  we  love,  a  city  that 
r  of  us  our  start  both  in  polities 
and  life. 

Mr.    AMBSO.    Without    question.    I 
tliank  ttao  gwittoraan  from  New  Yoric 
liBt  OB  tok  Aoot  our  senitv  eltiaene. 
ssniar  ctttans  itiere  is  a  poasHile 
of  tmrUtm  and  retirement  taoome. 
mliht  any.  "Why  poeslUe?''  I 
I  acato  and  acato  that 
II  ii  tteait  kupoHMa  to  pnolBdy  cate- 
lo«  eamcl^  what  will  happen  if  indeed 
a  drtaiM.  But  Mew  York  City 


IsnosK- 

cradltoaaro 

forward 


We  do  knofw.  however,  that  over  20 
mtlHan  persons  to  p*»»T"jim  funds  woidd 
be  adversely  affected  if  the  pension  fund 
which  was  tovested  to  New  Yoi^  City 
suffers  reduced  bond  payments.  Hie  pen- 
sion would  have  to  be  reduced  or  Itmiafht 
evaporate.  Those  20  mUUtm  pe<9le  axe 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  pot 
just  to  New  Yoric  City. 

Can  we  imagine  that?  Those  who  have 
rtiied  for  the  f uturo  on  moneys  coming 
from  a  pension  fund  an  being  answered 
by  the  simple  statement  that  It  might 
not  be  so  bad  if  New  York  City  defaults 
and  goes  bankrupt,  even  though  you 
who  have  put  your  life's  earnings  toto 
a  pension  fond  will  now  only  get  any- 
wbete  from  00  cents  to  1  cent  on  a 
dcdlar." 

Let  us  think  about  that.  One  cent  on 
a  dollar.  We  would  be  impoverishtog 
people  who  have  worked  all  their  lives 
and  an  now  looking  to  a  pension  sup- 
plemented by  social  secnritsr.  And  the 
social  security  rate  suffers  at  the  hands 
of  thoae  who  would  drop  the  cost-of- 
living  Increase  to  less  than  that,  impos- 
ing agato  a  burden  indirectly  on  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  on  every  taxpayer 
tothe  Nation. 

Members  may  ding  to  the  mindlees 
and  miyiddtog  administration  stance  or 
they  may  talce  a  cheap  shot  at  New  York 
City,  wfaidi  Is  a  pcvular  vote-getting 
teduiiaue.  But  it  is  going  to  be  much 
mon  dlfihnilt  to  expiato  Increased  tax- 
payer caste  after  default  rather  than  to 
head  them  off  with  a  virtually  no-cost 
action. 

The  most  compelling  and  practical 
reason  the  Federal  Government  should 
help  is  if  it  does  not,  every  U.S. 
citizen  will  pay  more  for  Government 
aervtoes.  At  the  very  least,  inaction  by 
the  Federal  Government  could  threaten 
this  country's  credit  system,  oode  our 
eredit  standing  intemattonally,  and 
damage  economfa;  recovery.  Flallun  to 
act  will  irreparably  damage  New  York 
City,  yes,  and  probaUy  every  other  el^. 
On  the  other  hand,  prompt  Federal 
actton  could  facilitate  New  York  City's 
reentering  the  bond  market  and  obviate 
the  need  for  Federal  expenditures.  A 
guarantee  now  is  a  low-risk  ranedy, 
whereas  a  ba&mt  with  emergency  aid 
^fter  default  could  cost  bfflimis.  An  ex- 
penditure cutback  by  Ntew  York  Cl^ 
adds  $300  mlHton  to  $400  million  to  the 
Federal  deficit  because  of  the  loss  to  tax 
veoelpto  and  concomitant  requirements 
for  pnlilic  assistance.  Taxable  bonds 
would  add  to  the  revouie. 

Neittier  New  Yoik  City  nor  New  York 
State  can  borrow  the  money  necessary  to 
oonttme  on  to  order  to  get  through  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  Thereforo.  for 
an  tlie  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  feel  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  Federal  Government 
to  aid  New  York  City  fay  a  guarantee  of 
its  mimiclpal  bonds.  The  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers for  a  low-risk  guarantee  Is  minimal, 
especially  as  opposed  to  picktog  It  up 
afterwards. 

biherent  in  such  guarantees,  of  course, 

woald  have  to  be  tlflbt  oontrol  meaaores. 

ta  dJsfisstog  the  loan  guarantee  pi»- 

gram  with  two  of  the  emtoent  aeoamtt- 

tee  chairmen  of  this  House,  one  of  ttiem 


suggested  to  me  that  a  loan  guaramee 
program  would  be  an  tovttatloa  apd  an 
mcouragement  to  the  city  not  to  piy  fh 
debts.  Well,  to  Just  trytog  to  reapdhd 
to  that  statement  objectively  and  direct- 
ly, we  evolved  the  feeUng  that  thh 
might— Just  might— pun  to  an  awfOBy 
lot  of  those  who  suffer  the  same  fedbtt 
that  loan  guarantees  might  indeed  «. 
courage  and  tovtte  New  Yorit  City  to 
throw  up  Its  hands  and  say,  "Hie  AdI 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  fc 
supporting  these  bonds,  so  let  them  pick 
It  up." 

That  evolution  came  to  the  view  that 
we  should  or  could  to  some  way  phase  io 
the  loan  guarantee  program  to  detennlne 
who  was  right. 

Mr  point  of  view  and  that  of  othos 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  Is  that  Hew 
York  City,  with  Its  stringent  fiscal  meas- 
ures, its  controls,  its  cutbacks,  todeed 
deals  with  the  question  of  paytag  OS  la 
good  faith  its  bonded  todebtednees.  How- 
ever, there  are  thoee  on  fbe  other  side 
who  say,  "No,  they  will  not" 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  work  o«t 
as  a  compromise,  considolng  what  I  see 
in  this  Congress  to  be  a  good  number  ef 
those  who  wfll  not  support  any  progjMi 
for  New  York,  a  compromise  to  pal]  thea 
in  terms  of  phastog  to  these  loan  guaran- 
tees. 

However,  maybe  that  Is  an  approadi, 
because,  as  I  see  it  today,  unfortnnatdy 
we  have  less  than  majority  support 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  tliat  each 
of  us  stendtog  to  this  weU  and  sittlBK 
in  this  room  and  doing  what  we  can  Io 
compUe  the  facts,  dissipate  tlie  myths. 
Plead  as  passhnuitely  Mr  as  wdl  as  we  en 
for  movement  to  this  direetion,  do.  in- 
deed, succeed;  but  at  the  moment  ttiete 
is  not  very  much  hope.  If  we  most  taft 
to  terms  of  compromise,  maybe  we  can 
talk  to  terms  of  phasing  to  a  locm  guar- 
antee program. 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  FISCAL  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Mjax£a  of  CaUfomia) .  Undo'  a  itreviouB 
order  of  the  Bouse,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Holxzmah)  is 
recognized  for  60  mtoutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
basic  question  before  the  Congress  and 
the  country  with  respect  to  the  New 
York  City  fiscal  crisis  Is.  What  will  it 
cost  to  prevent  a  default  by  New  Yodc 
Ci^,  and  what  wUI  it  cost  if  we  f  aU  to 
prevent  a  default?  In  other  words,  what 
will  happen  to  the  economy,  to  the  pro- 
jected recoveiy,  to  unemployment,  to  the 
gross  national  product  If  New  York 
Ci^  is  permitted  to  default?  What  will 
happen  to  the  Federal  budget,  to  rev- 
enues, expenditures,  the  deficit  if  we  do 
not  act?  What  wlU  It  cost  to  help? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  these  ques- 
Uons,  I  chaired  a  special  bearing  at  an 
ad  hoc  task  force  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  last  Thursday, 
October  23. 

Two  distinguished  aronmnists.  Or. 
Otto  Ecksteto  of  Harvaid  ItelwnUy  aad 
Data  Besouroes  Ihs..  aad  Dr.  W,  OttmtA 
Adams  of  the  WlMii«n  pihooi  M  fi- 
nance and  Conunavce,  tegWIad  about 
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econometric  studies  of  the  impact  of  a 
New  York  d^ault  which  they  had  per- 
formed at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

Dr.  Robert  ReUKdiauer  of  the  Ccmgres- 
sional  Budget  <MBce  commented  on  the 
validity  ef  their  studies. 

The  two  economists'  conclusions  were 
sobering.  Both  predicted  that  a  default 
would  result  in  a  nationwide  cutback  to 
State  and  local  borrowtog  and  a  conse- 
quent nationwide  reduction  to  State  and 
local  spenltog.  The  "multiplier  effect"  <rf 
such  a  reduction  to  spendtog  would  lead, 
they  said,  to  severe  tocreases  to  imem- 
ployment  and  to  the  Federal  deficit  and 
would  reduce  the  gross  nationed  product. 

Dr.  Ecksteto  estimated  that  a  default 
by  New  York  City  woulld  result  in  the 
loss  of  more  than  500.000  Jobs  across 
this  countnr  and  a  decrease  of  $14  bil- 
lion to  the  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Dr.  Adams  projected  a  loss  na- 
tionwide of  4S0.000  Jobs  if  New  York 
City  defaults  and  a  reduction  of  $10  bil- 
lion to  the  gross  national  product 
growth. 

Equally  alarmtog  were  the  economlste' 
predletions  with  regard  to  what  a  New 
York  City  default  would  do  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Dr.  Ecksteto  estimated  that 
the  default  would  cost  the  Veitnl  Gov- 
ernment $4  union  to  reduced  corporate 
and  todlvldual  toc(Kne  taxes  and  to  to- 
creased  Fedoral  payments  for  unemploy- 
ment cmnpensatton,  welfare. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  deficit  wiU 
be  tocreased  from  $2.$  MUan  to  $4  Ml- 
lion  simply  as  a  result  <rf  doing  nothing. 
Allowtog  New  York  City  to  defaiflt  is  an 
expensive  iwtqKWitton  to  every  taxpayer 
in  this  country.  It  is  an  expensive  prop- 
osition to  the  Federal  budget. 

Dr.  Reischauer  of  tiie  nonpartisan 
Congi'esslonal  Budget  Office  echoed  the 
economists  by  stating  that  thehr  predic- 
tions are,  "Well  wlthta  the  range  of  pos- 
sible impact  on  the  economy."  He  noted 
that  in  his  opinion,  the  probable  Impact 
of  default  would  be  less  seven  than  that 
predicted  by  Dr.  Ecksteto  but  mon 
severe  than  Dr.  Adams'  estimates. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  ea<^  econ- 
omist based  his  prediction  to  the  most 
optimistic  assumptions,  that  Is:  First 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  would  stQ>  to 
and  stabilize  the  money  markets;  second, 
that  then  would  be  no  financial  panle; 
and  third,  tiiat  the  Nation's  economy 
would  be  to  stirong  recovery.  If,  however, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  does  not  step 
to  or  is  unable  to  stablize  money  mar- 
kets, if  there  is  Indeed  a  financial  panic 
or  if  the  Nation's  economy  is  not  to  a 
strong  recovery — which  many  econo- 
mists predict — then  the  magnitude  of 
New  York  City's  default  could  be  stu- 
pendous, calamitous. 

Dr.  Adams  of  the  Wharton  School  said 
tiiat  the  result  of  a  New  Ywk  City  de- 
fault could  be  "catastrophic." 

It  Is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  default 
by  New  York  City  would  have  grave  fi- 
nancial consequences  for  all  Americans. 
The  Committee  on  the  Budget's  spec- 
ial hearing  was  the  first  attonpt  by  the 
Congress  to  make  a  quantitative  meas- 
urement kA  these  consequences.  But  even 
that  qoantttative  measxn^ment  is  not  ex- 
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act  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  take  toto 
account  the  cost  to  the  eotmomy  of  bank- 
ruptcies of  todivldaals,  ef  bankrupteles 
of  corporations,  of  bankruptcies  of  otiier 
bustoesses  and  of  bankrupteies  by  banks. 
It  does  not  take  tato  account  any  toter- 
national  impact.  What  effect  those  mat- 
ters could  have  to  terms  of  great  loss  of 
revenues,  increased  deficit,  and  to  terms 
of  generating  a  ftoancial  panic,  no  one 
knows.  No  one  has  been  able  to  measure 
it. 

Under  the  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress which  permits  Federal  guarantees 
of  taxable  municipal  bonds,  it  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government  nothing  to  aid 
the  city  of  New  York.  In  fact  the  Federal 
Government  could  make  money  from 
such  a  plan. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  the  costs  of  fail- 
ing to  aid  New  Yorit  City  are  potentlany 
enormous,  up  to  $4  billion  to  added 
budget  deficits,  around  S00,000  persons 
to  tocreased  unemidoymoit  and  misery, 
and  binions  m<»e  to  FMeral  aid  vMch 
everyone  concedes  will  be  necessary  to 
malntato  essential  services  and  stabOlae 
financial  marirets  If  a  default  takes  place. 
Clearly  the  most  prudent,  conservative 
fiscally  responsible  course  Is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  quickly  to  avert  a  d^ault  by 
New  Yoik  City.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
questkm  is  not  v^ether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  afford  to  help  Itew  York  but 
whether  it  can  afford  not  to  help  it. 

I  think  the  answer  is  plato.  This  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  take  tiie  risk  <rf  a 
default— especially  when  it  costs  noth- 
ing to  avnt  a  default. 

All  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  about  not  hdptog  the  city  of  New 
York,  an  really  sMe-stepptog  the  central 
issue  with  re^)ect  to  the  cost  question. 
Anyone  who  says  he  Is  being  fiscally  re- 
sponsible by  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  Vev 
York  Cl^  is  talking  nonsoise. 

Every  economist  I  have  heard  has 
said  that  a  default  to  New  York  City  win 
have  very  costly  eonsequoMXS.  These  two 
promtoent  economists  who  i^ipeared  be- 
fon  the  Budget  Committee  task  force 
stated  unequivocally  that  then  would  be 
a  very  serious  ccmseqnenoe.  llien  would 
be  a  spectfle  consequence  to  terms  ot  to- 
cnased  tinempioyment;  there  would  be 
a  specific  consequence  to  setting  back  the 
growth  of  the  gross  national  product; 
then  would  be  a  specific  oonsequmce  to 
terms  of  an  Increase  to  the  deficit — and 
this  assumes  that  the  recovery  of  the 
economy  takes  place,  and  tiiat  no  finan- 
cial panic  takes  place. 

So  it  seems  to  me  plato  that  if  we  are 
just  talktog  doUars  and  cents,  we  have 
to  support  the  Federal  Government's  as- 
sisting New  York  City  by  providing  a 
taxable  guarantee  for  its  bonds  or  MAC 
bonds  or  State  bonds.  I  thtok  on  a  dol- 
lars-and-cents  basis,  assistance  to  the 
dty  of  New  York  is  fiscally  responsible. 
Ih  fact,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only 
course  from  that  potot  of  view. 

There  are  other  factors  tiiat  we  also 
ought  to  take  into  account,  namely,  the 
cost  to  taxpayers  around  the  ooimtry 
from  an  tocrease  to  municipal  bond 
costs.  It  has  been  rather  hard  to  get  aU 
the  figures  on  municipal  bond  cost  to- 
creases, but  newspaper  reports  have  re- 


cently indicated  that  to  the  past  8 
months  a  typical  $1J00  State  or  city 
bond  has  dedtoed  by  about  $it6  to  value 
That  aaeans  that  buyers  of  bonds  are 
wlllia«  to  pay  only  $016  for  bends  with  a 
face  value  of  $1,000.  Tlie  effect  of  this  is 
to  raise  the  price  that  govonments. 
State  and  nniriieiiial  governments,  have 
to  pay  for  the  money  they  barrow. 

We  have  seen  an  tocrease  from  6.32 
percent  to  7.50  percent  to  7.78  percent 
to  the  Dow-Jones  Munictoal  Bond  Yield 
Index. 

Translated  into  plato  language  what 
tills  means  is  that  every  munlctoahty  or 
State  that  sets  out  to  bund  a  school  to 
this  country,  every  municipality  or  State 
that  sets  out  to  buUd  a  highway,  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay  mon  for  it.  Some 
of  these  projects  win  not  even  be  built 
because  the  costs  of  borrowing  will  be 
much  too  high  and  the  nnmielpaUty  will 
say,  no,  we  do  not  want  to  bnfld  the 
school  this  year;  we  cannot  afford  It.  We 
win  not  buHd  the  additional  sewer  proj- 
ect this  year  because  we  eannot  afford  it 

Not  only  win  this  mean  a  reduction  in 
the  quality  of  life  to  our  country,  but  M 
is  8ilso  going  to  mean  increased  unem- 
ployment, because  people  win  not  have 
jobs  on  construction  projects  that  were 
expected  to  take  place. 

Somebody  to  a  recent  newpaper  article 
estimated  that  the  cost  to  taxpayers 
around  the  country  for  a  New  York  City 
default  to  terms  ot  tocreased  toterest 
rates  on  mimiclpal  borrowings  Is  gotog 
to  be  $3  bUUon.  This,  to  my  Judgment  is 
an  enormous  amount  ot  money  to  pay 
especially  when  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
pay  one  penny.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
taxpayers  of  this  counter  to  pay  I  cent  If 
they  are  wilUng  to  prevent  a  default  and 
issue  a  guarantee  for  New  York  City's 
debt. 

Let  me  also  state,  too.  that  there  are 
some  other  considerations  that  ought 
to  come  mto  play  aside  Just  from  the 
dollars  and  cents,  commonsense  of  this 
matter.  Before  I  go  tato  thoae,  I  just 
want  to  add  one  other  point  If  New  York 
City  defaults,  not  only  an  we  going  to 
see  an  enormous  adverse  economic  effect 
wread  across  the  country  to  terms  of 
construction  projecte  not  undertalcen.  to- 
creased unemployment,  increased  unem- 
idoyment  compensation  payments,  and 
so  forth,  but  to  addition  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  have  to  come  into 
New  York  City  and  pay  anyway. 

If  New  York  City  defaults  on  Janxiary 
I,  the  city  is  going  to  be  short  at  least 
$300  mUUon  that  month — assuming  no 
debt  service  is  pcud.  We  an  going  to  find 
mon  people  on  welfan  to  New  York 
City,  and  we  will  ftod  more  people  en- 
titied  to  unemployment  compensation, 
and  we  wiU  find  a  need  powfldy  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  law  enforcement  and 
we  may  ftod  a  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  come  to  with  direct  additional 
sitoport  in  a  variety  of  areas.  It  wUl  cer- 
tainly have  to  pay  to  the  form  of  to- 
creased imemployment  compensation 
benefits  and  the  tocreased  wdfan  costs 
at  the  very  mtohmum. 

But  why  should  the  Fedaral  Govem- 
mmi  have  to  pay  this  extra  anoount 
when  It  does  not  have  to  pay  anything 
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at  thi»  p<dnt  to  guMtantotlam 
*  di^  wlikli  tfo«  not  ooat 
ivaran  » {wnnirt 
lMm»  w»  cat*  MM  of  tlM  ottier 
polBli  I  tUnk  we  ooglit  to  take  into  me- 
eovnt  mb  k  a  Btomtennlal  iTMr  MMl  we 
ooglit  to  st«>  and  reflect  about  wbere 
we  are  and  how  far  we  have  come  In 
tble  aONh  jnar  of  our  country's  Urtii. 
n  aaaoH  to  me  that  cme  of  the  omdal 
thhwi  Is  that  we  reoaember  In  this  Bt- 
oenteomal  jpear  that  these  are  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  we  do  not  recognise 
to  this  MHfa  Tear  of  our  Urth  that  we 
stand  tpsetfaer  as  the  Dhlted  States  of 
America,  than  ttseems  to  me  a  sad  com- 
ment on  that  aantversarr. 

New  Toik  Cttr  was  the  first  capital  of 
this  oonntrr  and  It  would  be  an  Incred- 
ible thlnv  aoo  Tsan  later  to  turn  around 
and  say  to  tUa  clt7  that  was  the  first 
capital  of  the  United  Statss  and  the  dty 
in  which  George  Washington  was  In- 
augurated as  tbs  first  President:  "We 
do  not  want  to  know  about  your  prob- 
lems and  we  do  not  care  about  yon.  We 
would  rather  see  you  cut  off."  as  one 
Presidential  candidate  once  said,  "and 
drift  out  to  sea." 

Pahape  these  people  think  New  York 
State  ought  to  go  too,  because  surely  Itew 
York  Stote  wlU  default  if  New  York  City 
defaults. 

Can  we  really  proudly  celebrate  our 
Blomtennlal  to  the  200th  year  of  this 
country  by  saying  one  State  in  this  coun- 
try does  not  count  and  one  city  in  this 
country  does  not  count  and  that  we  do 
not  stand  together  as  the  United  Stetes 
ot   America?   Surely   we   should   have 
learned  that  lesson  over  our  200-year 
history,  thi^  we  either  stand  together  as 
a  country  .or  we  do  not  make  it  at  all. 
Let  me  also  say  that  those  people  who 
talk  about  New  York  City  as  being  prof- 
ligate and  New  York  City  as  being  Ir- 
responsible, should  also  understand  what 
role  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  Yoik 
played  in  this.  The  people  of  the  city  of 
New  York  are  going  to  be  the  victims  of 
further  budget  cuts  and  are  the  victims 
right  ziow  of  a  substantial  budget  cut. 
Ibey.  are  the  victims  of  Increased  crime 
arising  from  cutbacks  in  police;  they  are 
the  victims  of  Increased  fires  as  a  result 
yt  cutbacks  in  our  fire  department;  and 
they  are  the  victims  of  Increased  liazard 
to  the  safety  of  their  children  because  of 
Jaa  removal  of  school  safety  crossing 
niards.  and  they  are  the  victims  of  in- 
leased  lack  of  safety  to  their  children 
rith  respect  to  hazards  from  the  removal 
it  the  security  personnel  from  the  school 
lyston.  They  are  the  victims  now  and 
hey  wm  be  the  victims  of  Job  cutbacks 
tnd  layoffs  ttiat  have  taken  place  and 
hat  wfll  be  taUng  place. 

Die  people  of  New  Yoi^  City  had  no 

eal  inkling  of  the  kinds  of  financial  glm- 

olcki  that  are  now  being  discovered  and 

rtdoh  the  etty  oflkdab  had  been  engaged 

Aetoally  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  most 

vm  that  ttie  city  was  In  such  severe 

aadal  dtffleulty.  It  came  as  a  surpiise 

toaay  of  the  people  of  this  city  who 

**  voted  for  Improper  kinds  of 

to  the  capital  budget  or  the 

Ipg  the  city  has  enireigedln. 

I  ttlBfc  It  Is  unfair  to  Uame  the  peo- 

I  le  of  «M  ellr  f or  the  Um*  of  disclosure 


by  varlpiM  city  admhilstratkms  <a  the 
true  and  pa&tful  fiscal  reaUty  and  for  the 
faltore  of  these  administrations  to  fel- 
low proper  aocounttog  measures  and  for 
the  failure  of  the  city  government  to 
many  respects  to  be  honest  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
city  are  and  will  be  the  victims  of  past 
mismanagement. 

In  fact,  right  now  in  proposed  revisions 
of  the  city  charter  revision  that  is  being 
laropoeed  for  the  first  thne  in  the  city,  the 
people  are  being  offered  the  opportunity 
to  Insist  on  certain  kinds  of  accounting 
measures  that  the  city  government  ought 
to  be  following,  to  insist,  to  addition  that 
capital  budget  funds  will  not  be  used  Im- 
properly in  the  expense  budget. 

So  it  is  unfair,  it  seems  to  me,  to  blame 
the  people  of  the  city  for  the  problems 
of  dishonesty  and  gimmickry  in  which 
they  iHayed  no  part  and  in  the  many  irre- 
spoQsfible  measures  they  never  approved. 
It  is  also  important  to  understand 
what  the  Federal  role  has  been  in  the 
problem  that  New  York  City  faces.  Ob- 
viously, as  has  been  pointed  out  before, 
the  city  has  been  the  victim  of  the  loss  of 
Jobs,  especially  in  manufacturing  over 
the  past  decade.  The  city's  tax  base  has 
been  eroded  and  it  has  not  cut  back  its 
expenditures  quite  enough  to  meet  the 
loss  to  tax  base. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  examtoe 
Just  where  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
been  to  terms  of  the  role  it  has  played  to 
the  loss  of  this  tax  base  to  the  city,  to  the 
removal  and  the  loss  of  Jobs  to  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Nobody  who  tries  to  study  the  urban 
scene  can  fail  to  take  toto  account  the 
role  that  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, FHA.  has  played  to  the  mov- 
ing of  people  from  the  inner  city  to  the 
suburbs.  The  Federal  Oovernment  and 
taxpayers  across  this  Natton  have  simply 
financed  the  moving  of  people  to  the 
suburbs.  That  may  be  a  desirable  policy, 
but  if  the  cities  lose  their  tax  base  as  a 
consequence,  can  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment  to  all  fairness  turn  around  and  say, 
"We  are  not  responsible"? 

The  Federal  Qovei-nment  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  moving  of  companies  out 
of  the  Northeast  sector  of  this  country 
and  out  of  the  New  York  City  area  to 
the  South  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Industrial  revenue  bonds — which 
by  Federal  law  are  tax  exempt-4ielped  to 
finance  this  move.  The  todustrial  revenue 
bond  is  underwritten  by  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  Can  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment allow  industrial  revenue  bonds  to 
encourage  and  finance  the  removal  of 
businesses  and  Jobs  from  New  York  City 
to  South  Carolina  or  North  Carolina  or 
Tennessee  or  Florida  or  Texas  or  any- 
where to  this  country  and  then  to  all 
fairness  say  to  New  York  City,  "You  suf- 
fer from  the  loss  of  these  jobs"?  Can  the 
Federal  Oovemment  be  bUnd  to  the  con- 
sequoices  of  its  role  to  this  process? 

Can  the  Federal  Oovernment  spend 
billions  and  billion  of  dollars  on  defense, 
hudget  and  over  a  long  period  of  time 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  on  defense, 
very  little  of  which  comes  toto  the  Stote 
or  city  of  New  York  and  most  of  which 
goes    to   other   parts    of    the    coimtry 


and  cloee  Ito  eyes  to  the  cooseouenoM 
of  that?  Can  the  Federal  Government 
really  ignore  the  conaeouences  of  Iti  deci- 
sion to  allow  cltlaendito  for  aU  Puerto 
Ricans  and  the  fact  that  New  York  City 
has  not  only  been  willing,  but  to  fact, 
must  provide  persons  who  oome  from 
Puerto  Rico  with  homes,  schooling  and 
decent  medical  care  an  opportunity  to 
lead  a  new  life? 

Can  the  Federal  Oovemment  close  its 
eyes  and  turn  its  head  away  from  tbe 
consequences  of  its  welfare  policy,  which 
has  required  New  York  Stote  and  dty 
not  only  to  pay  for  the  welfare  costs,  and 
to  absorb  persons  who  travel  across  tbis 
country  and  who  qualify  for  welfare,  but 
to  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of  that 
cost? 

As  we  face  up  to  the  grave  conse- 
quences of  the  possible  default  of  tbe 
city  of  New  York,  we  have  to  be  willing 
to  recognize  the  role  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment has  played  to  the  past  to  help 
undermine  the  economy  of  New  York,  to 
look  at  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  it  has  affected  urban  areas  to 
general,  to  look  at  the  unfalmess  of  the 
Federal  largesse,  which  has  not  come  to 
New  York  City  to  the  way  it  has  come  to 
other  areas,  to  understand  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  has  not  played  the  kind 
of  role  it  should  to  fostering  new  todus- 
trial development  in  New  York  City  as 
it  has  to  other  places  to  the  country. 

If  we  look  at  the  aerospace  todustry, 
it  has  made  California  and  Texas  blos- 
som. Defense  todustries  have  been  estab- 
lished to  the  South  and  West  of  this 
coimtry,  and  we  can  see  very  clearly  how 
the  Federal  largesse  has  been  distributed 
not  to  the  advantage  of  New  York  City, 
not  to  the  creation  of  Jobs  to  the  city. 
I  think  we  cannot  ignore  that  as  well. 

Many  people  have  said,  "Is  New  York 
City  doing  its  share?  Is  it  tightentog  its 
belt?"  I  think  the  discussions  earlier 
have  shown  that  the  cuts  that  have  tak- 
en place  have  been  very  painful  cuts. 
They  are  not  always  cute  that  I  would 
have  agreed  with  and  they  are  not  al- 
ways cuts  that  I,  had  I  been  to  a  position 
to  do  the  same,  would  have  called  for. 
They  subject  the  people  of  New  York 
City  to  a  very  difficult  situation.  All  of 
us  who  Uve  to  the  city  and  who  cherisb 
life  in  Uiat  city  are  going  to  have  to  suf- 
fer as  a  result  of  them,  but  I  think  it 
has  to  be  plato  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  substantial  budget  cutting 
has  taken  place  and  more  is  yet  to  come. 
As  difficult  as  it  has  been  Uving  in  New 
York,  it  is  going  to  be  more  difficult  as 
we  try  to  get  our  budget  toto  balance. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tie  woman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  I  do  not 
think  there  has  ever  been  a  clearer  ex- 
position of  the  problem,  any  problem  oh 
this  subject,  than  that  Just  given  by  the 
genUewoman  from  New  York.  If  there 
are  those  who  are  truly  toterested  to  un- 
derstanding the  problem  that  the  city  of 
New  York  is  factog.  that  the  State  of 
New  York  is  facing  and  ultimately  that 
the  Nation  win  be  facing  If  they  do  not 
help  us  with  tills  enormous  problem,  they 
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merely  °  would  have  to  r6ad  the  'gentie- 
voman's  remarks 'to  the  Recoro  tomor- 
row. 

As  I  said  when  I  was  to  the  well  my- 
self earlier  to  the  eventog  and  made  my 
comments,  after  which  I  had  to  go  to  a 
nieetlng  where  I  addressed  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Czechoslovak-American 
Organizattons  which  is  here  to  celebrate 
the  founding  of  Czechoslovakia — that 
what  was  important  to  me  was  wlmt  this 
country  stood  for. 

This  country  stands  for  freedom;  It 
stands  for  equality  and  it  stands  for  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  for  people  to  rise. 
We  all  have  a  responsibility,  one  to  an- 
other, and  it  would  be  disheartening  to- 
deed  if  the  responsibility  that  I  thtok 
we  all  have  to  one  anottier,  whether  we 
come  from  the  city  of  New  York  or  from 
toe  city  of  San  Francisco,  were  shirked. 
If  we  were  to  turn  our  backs  on  that 
responsibility,  it  would  be  horrendous. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  my  fellow 
citizens,  men  and  women  across  this 
country,  are  gotog  to  turn  their  backs  on 
the  city  and  State  of  New  York.  To  me, 
that  is  unthinkable. 

I  believe  this  coimtry  is  truly  great, 
and  its  greatoess  lies  to  the  fact  tbat 
we  are  citizens  not  only  of  om-  localities, 
but  citizens  of  a  counti-y  with  responsi- 
bilities to  one  another. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  to  the  Record  at  this 
pdnt  a  table  listing  the  steps  taken  by 
New  York  City  with  respect  to  solving 
toe  budgetary  crisis  that  it  finds  itself 
in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentie- 
woman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  follows: 

Steps  Takxn  bt  New  Yobk  City 

In  responae  to  its  worsening  financial  sit- 
uation, the  City  ol  New  York  baa  taken  steps 
to  reduce  its  expenditures  and  thereby  mini- 
mize its  borrowing  needs.  Tbe  following  taMe 
Shows  tbe  employee  reductions  tbe  city  has 
been  able  to  achieve  In  the  last  ten  moatlis: 


Eniployae  group 

Employ- 
ees, 

Dec  31, 
1974 

Employ- 
ees, 

Reduc- 
Uon 

Nice 

Rr* 

SMitition 

35,411 

u.m 

14,  IK 
2S,76S 
79,852 
20,009 
46,7S0 
57,4C4 

31,266 
12,518 
12,295 
24,023 
72.775 
18,573 
41,733 
50,163 

4,145 

f.m 

2.  too 

2,745 

Board  of  oducatton 

7.077 

Board  of  higher  education 

Hespitalt  corpi 

OtbSr „ 

1436 
5,047 
7,241 

Total 

794,522 

263,346 

31.176 

exeeutlvesand  ebaired  by  Richard  Shinn. 
President  «»f  MaMwpoUtan  LUe  Insurance. 

A  TeBVCsary  Onmenliwlon  oa  Iiong  Term 
FUiaaeU«  MteWtabed  by  tbe  Mayor,  oom- 
posed  <a  leading  azperU  in  urban  policy  and 
financing,  to  develop  methods  of  financing 
for  the  City  In  the  future. 

A  majCMT  reorganization  ot  City  agencies, 
Including  dlsmantUng  of  the  so  called 
"super"  administrations,  and  in  some  cases 
the  elimination  of  entire  departments. 

A  new  accountiiig  system  is  being  imple- 
mented to  conform  to  the  State  ControUers 
Manual. 

Items  appearing  In  Capital  budget  ap- 
propriations for  operating  expenses  are  be- 
ing shifted  back  to  the  regular  operating 
budget. 

The  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  has 
raised  tbe  fare  to  $.60,  more  than  a  43%  In- 
crease. 

Although  tbe  Board  of  Higher  Education 
has  voted  to  retain  a  free  tuition  poUcy. 
the  equivalent  City  tax  levy  funds  for  the 
City  University  has  been  cut  $33  mlUion 
by  the  Mayor.  An  addltltonal  $33  million  re- 
duction takes  place  from  State  funds  be- 
cause tbe  aid  program  has  a  matching  re- 
quirement. 

A  new  Deputy  Mayor  for  Fiscal  Affairs  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Ken  Avelson, 
Vice-President  of  J.C.  Penny  has  Joined  the 
City  to  devel<«>  the  fiscal  plan  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Emergency  Financial  Control 
Board  and  to  be  In  charge  of  all  fiscal  mat- 
ters for  the  Mayor. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mi\  Speaker.  I 
would  just  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  addressing  the  same  potots  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  KocH)  has  addressed.  Ultimately, 
the  greatness  of  this  country  has  to  be 
measured  by  its  sense  of  pride  to  all  of , 
its  accomplishments  and  to  all  of  its 
parts.  We  are  a  country  of  very  varied 
peoples.  Our  ancestors  come  from  dif- 
ferent countries  suround  the  world.  We 
do  different  things  and  live  to  different 
ktods  of  environments.  That  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  and  great  things  about 
this  country.  It  has  been  a  place  where 
all  kinds  of  people  could  find  a  home,  a 
sanctuary,  a  place  to  work,  a  place  to 
which  to  dream  great  dreams  and  see 
them  come  true. 

If  we  reject  this  p«u-t  of  our  heritage 
that  has  made  us  great.  It  will  be  a  sad 
way  to  celebrate  the  200th  year  of  our 
country's  founding. 


The  following  atepe  bam  been  taken  at 
tbe  direction  of  tbe  Mayor  to  inatttute 
changes  which  are  designed  to  reduoe  oper- 
ating expenaea  and  Improve  the  City's  man- 
agement practices: 

A  $1  billion  cut  to  services  in  this  year's 
budget,  of  whlob  $400  million  Is  due  to  lay- 
offs. 

A  wage  fteeae  instituted  for  all  employees. 

First  commitment  to  a  celling  on  espendl- 
tuTM  with  no  teeraM*  m  taxes. 

A  new  Mayor's  Mani^ament  Board  to  lee- 
Mtngas  to  tbe  Olty^  Mbnlnlstrative 
aad  to  develop  gnvta  productivity. 
The  Board  Is  Composed  of  major  ooipovate 


FISCAL  CRISIS  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Schxukr)  is 
recognized  for  60  mtoutes. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  we  are 
here  to  face  the  fiscal  aids  which  now 
aflUcts  the  city  of  New  York.  But  by  fo- 
cusing on  just  one  of  our  cddest  cities,  we 
fail  to  recognize  that  New  York's  eco- 
nomio  dtlemma  is  not  unique,  but  indeed 
is  representative  of  cities  throughout  the 
Nation's  northeast  and  eautral  conMors. 

While  New  York's  situation  is  the  most 
critical  today,  the  symptoms  of  the  eco- 
nomic decay  which  permeate  New  York 
are  evident  to  many  of  our  older  cities. 
It  is  Imperative  that  our  focus  include 
the  problems  facing  all  of  our  ailing,  de- 
clining (dUes.  ' 

Self "InfUcfed  Urban  problems  must  be 
distinguished  from  those  due  to  forces 


beyoncT  the  control  of  local  governments. 
The  existence  of  a  national  pattern  of 
urban  decltoe  makes  It  dear  ttiat  there 
are  fundamental  and  widespread  urban 
problems  which  contribute  greatly  to  the 
cause  of  individual  city  crises.  EMffei-ent 
cities  will  continue  to  experience  varying 
degrees  of  excessive  debt,  above-average 
unemployment  and  unacceptably  high 
cost-of-living. 

For  the  most  part,  the  ailing  cities  are 
those  which  are  located  to  the  ailing 
States  of  the  northeast  and  central  cor- 
ridors. There  are  several  exceptions,  in- 
cluding Atlanta,  Birmingham.  New  Or- 
leans and  San  Fiancisco.  wliich  have 
very  serious  fiscal  jaroblems.  Thei-e  is 
every  mdicaUon  that  large  cities  m  gen- 
eral—and not  just  those  which  are  now 
declining— will  be  coping  with  tocieas- 
inglv  greater  fiscal  problems. 

But  the  problem  today  is  most  severe 
to  the  Northeast  and  Central  conidors 
where  almost  all  of  the  largest  cities  and 
tovms  are  coping  with  fiscal  Instability. 
In  Massachusetts,  17  of  the  22  largest 
cities  show  the  same  pattern  of  decUne 
as  does  Boston.  Urban  decltoe  is  not  a 
selective  phenomenon:  it  already  per- 
meates entire  States  such  as  Massachu- 
setts, entire  regions,  and  most  likely  will 
continue  to  spread  unabated  hke  some 
fiscal  Duteh  Elm  disease. 

A  decUntog  city  generally  is  one  which 
has  constructed  most  of  its  houstog  prior 
to  1940,  and  which  is  experiencing  boUi 
an  outfiow  of  its  middle-tocome  house- 
holds and  an  overall  loss  to  population. 
Other  major  cities  which  fall  toto  this 
dark  category  include  Baltimore,  Buf- 
falo, Ctocinnati,  Clevdand.  Chicago,  De- 
troit, MUwaukee.  Philadelphia.  Pitts- 
burgh, St.  Louis  and  Seattle.  Between 
1960  and  1973,  these  cities  experienced  a 
total  loss  of  approximately  1.8  million 
people — or  about  12.5  percent  of  their 
overall  populations. 

Clearly,  there  has  been  a  national 
tiend  of  migration  from  the  okler  high- 
density  urban  areas  of  the  Northeast  and 
Oreat  Lakes  States.  During  the  past  2 
yean,  the  states  of  nitoois.  Pennsylvania, 
(Mito.  Connecticut.  Michigan  and  Rhode 
Island  all  lost  p(»nilation,  joining  New 
York,  which  has  suffered  population  loss- 
es regularly  since  1970. 

If  this  pattern  persists,  it  will  mark 
the  first  decade  to  the  30th  Century  that 
any  of  toese  States — or  the  entire  mid- 
Atlantic  region— will  have  experienced  a 
decline  to  pwulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  States  of  Uie 
Southeast,  Southwest  and  Mountato  re- 
gtons  generally  have  been  the  eager  re- 
ctolents  of  the  filght  from  the  okler  cities. 
For  example,  between  Ut70  and  1974.  the 
States  of  New  York.  lUtoola.  and  Ohio 
'have  lost  about  1  million  residents  to 
total,  while  during  the  same  period  the 
coastal  States  between  Virginia  and 
FkM-ida  have  gatoed  more  than  1.8  mH- 
Uon  residents  from  the  Northeastern  and 
Centiral  States. 

Most  crucially,  this  shift  represents  an 
exodus  of  middle-income  Individuals.  No 
city  can  remato  viable  without  Its  mid- 
dle-class taxpayers. 

Those  movtog  beyond  metropolitan 
areas,  beycmd  the  ntoeatm,  are  osoet  Uke- 
ly  to  be  employed,  better  edveated  and 
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equlMMd  with  pnrfesBional  skills  than 
vlio  ramaln  behind.  Indeed,  the 
and  training  (tf  these  people 
irtui*  «aaUee  them  to  flee  the 
eltlM  If  ttMTSodiooae.  And  at  this  point. 
tt«  ikJDi  of  the  middle  class  are  those  in 
great  demand  In  the  expanding  commu- 
idtles  of  the  South,  Southwest,  and  the 
West 

It  Is  Imiwrtant  to  rraaember  that  the 
dedtning  cities  are  loelng  in  popula- 
,  tloo— and  they  also  are  losing  in  em- 
lAvmant  opportonittos.  This  resulto  In 
a  farther  eroalon  oi  Xhtis  tax  bases.  Not 
onljr  have  thejr  lost  the  taxes  which  they 
would  have  recetred  from  these  manu- 
facturers and  business  firms,  but  they 
1^  lose  reveniies  they  would  have  re- 
ceived from  these  middle  class  executive 
and  managnlal  perscomel  emplojred  by 
those  companies.  People  are  leaving  and 
the  highest  paying  jobs  are  going  with 
them.  Traditionally,  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment In  declining  cities  is  concentrated 
in  the  manufacturing  sectors.  Of  the 
107.000  Jobs  lost  to  the  cities  of  Boston, 
Clerdand.  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis 
between  1970  and  1973,  78,000  of  them 
were  In  the  manufacturing  sector.  In 
New  York  City,  one-half  ol  the  244,000 
Jobs  lost  during  this  period  in  the  city's 
private  sector  were  in  manufacturing. 

Unemployment  in  the  declining  cities 
in  the  1970's  has  been  about  20  percent 
more  than  the  average  for  growing 
cities.  As  the  Northeast  and  Central 
dtles  lose  population,  the  abiUty  to  fi- 
nance their  public  services  is  drastically 
reduced.  And  yet  it  Is  very  difficult  to  re- 
duce the  employee  rolls  for  such  services 
as  sanitation,  police  and  fire  protection, 
street  repair  and  public  utilities. 

We  do  not  have  all  the  answers  as  to 
why  so  many  workers,  executives  and 
manufacturing  firms  are  leaving  so 
many  of  our  largest  cities.  We  know 
that  elsewhere  they  find  lower  taxes  and 
generally  lower  costs.  A  prototypical 
famUy  of  four  in  Boston  paid  $1,979  In 
municipal  taxes  in  1973,  while  in  Nash- 
ville the  tax  bill  for  a  similar  family  was 
only  $980  and  only  $970  in  Dallas.  In  ad- 
dition, ttie  declining  cities  of  ttie  North- 
east Impose  the  Nation's  highest  prop- 
erty tarns. 

Outside  of  these  corridors,  manufac- 
turers generally  can  find  lower  labor 
costs  for  the  same  quality  of  skills.  They 
leave  behind  the  troublesome  social  and 
environmental  problems  of  these  cities 
for  more  jittractive  environments  and 
the  business  advantages  oi  areas  which 
are  less  stroma  unionized.  Tliey  move 
closer  to  tranqportation  centers  and 
closer  to  raw  material  supplies.  They 
leave  behind  the  excessive  costs  of  con- 
struction In  hl^  density  areas  and  move 
closer  to  the  energy  sources  of  the  South- 
west For  exami^,  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity In  New  York  paid  more  tiian  170 
percent  for  th^  energy  than  did  their 
counterparts  In  Houston.  In  general, 
those  who  move  find  that  It  costs  less  to 
abandon  than  to  modernize. 

What  Is  the  role  of  the  city  in  this 
massive  protxn  of  migration?  The  costs 
of  flnajMing  a  cttr  have  steadily  rlsoi. 
Tbelr  labor  costs  have  risen,  as  well  as 
the  ooat  fl(  ttvtag.  Their  housing  Is 


eraUy  (dd  and  deteriorating.  These  prob- 
lems have  come  to  a  head  at  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Oovenmiait  has  allowed  the 
ecMiomy  to  nosedive,  thus  aggravating 
the  crisis.  There  are  inflationary  impacts 
beyond  the  ccmtrol  of  the  cities — such 
as  the  cost  of  oil.  Furthermore,  in  all  de- 
clining cities  mimiclpal  employment 
levels  are  higher  than  for  the  growing 
cities,  as  are  wages. 

Each  of  these  cities  pays  higher  wages 
to  greater  number  of  workers.  Also  ^- 
clinlng  cities  have  assumed  new  burdens, 
new  services  such  as  health  care,  which 
is  delivered  to  an  increasing  number  of 
people  as  more  lower-Income  families  ar- 
rive in  these  cities. 

The  combination  of  higher  debt, 
higher  wages,  more  generous  benefits 
and  more  employees  adds  up  to  higher 
per  capita  expenses.  Tliis  is  not  a  neces- 
sary state  of  affairs,  and  must  be  rec- 
tified by  the  cities  concerned,  however 
painful  the  process  may  he. 

There  are  other  factors  with  which 
city  governments  must  grapple.  Socio- 
economic factors  may  increase  the  de- 
mand for  public  employees.  In  order  to 
meet  HEW  requirements,  many  cities 
must  hire  more  teachers  to  teach  Eng- 


are  fixed,  the  number  of  municipal 
workers — which  traditionally  lags  be- 
hind the  Increased  demand  for  theb 
services — will  begin  to  spiral  upward, 
narrowing  the  gap  between  declining 
and  growing  cities. 

Nationally,  municipal  workers  from 
1967  to  1972  received  an  average  ■mttigt 
increase  of  only  13  percent,  while  New 
York  City  workers  received  an  average 
increase  of  11  percent,  despite  a  more 
rapid  cost-of-living  increase  In  declin- 
ing cities,  as  compared  to  other  sub- 
urban areas.  Thus,  wage  differentials  be- 
tween growing  and  declining  cities  nar- 
rowed somewhat  in  recent  years. 

Not  only  are  people  leaving  and  em- 
ployment dropping  in  the  dedlning 
cities,  but  Income  levels  are  weakening. 
It  is  harder  and  harder  for  the  cities  to 
raise  revenues. 

By  1972,  the  per  capita  income  of  resi- 
dents of  gi-owing  cities  was  about  7  per- 
cent higher  than  tiie  level  for  declining 
cities.  Between  1969  and  1972  per  capita 
income  growth  in  declining  cities  was 
only  18  percent,  while  in  growing  cities 
the  average  was  22  percent. 

In  large  part,  the  pattern  is  reinforced 
at  the  State  level  as  well.  Massachusetts 


llsh.  The  concentration  of  heavy  da*-  income  growth  was  18.9  percent,  Ohio's 
time  populations  in  central  business  diL  was  17.9  percent,  New  York's  was  17.7 
tricts  also  results  in  the  need  for  mor&*N  percent.  But  Georgia's  income  growth 
nni]/>o   QTiH   ftfHo,.   r^..Kii»   „-_,{«„ \i&s  28  peiccnt,  Colorado's  was  29  irer- 


police  and  other  public  service  man- 
power. For  example,  in  San  Francisco, 
one  of  the  declining  cities,  24  percent  of 
all  police  calls  come  from  the  central 
business  district — although  only  11  per- 
cent of  the  city's  population  resides  in 
this  area. 

The  relative  strength  of  mimiclpal 
unlOTis  in  declining  cities  also  make 
these  cities  more  expensive  to  run. 
Municipal  employees  are  aware  that 
emergencies  are  likely  to  occiu-  more 
quickly  in  a  city  like  New  York  because 
of  Its  high  density.  Thus,  police  and  fire- 
men in  high  density  cities  are  aware  of 
their  bargaining  clout. 

While  the  number  of  workers  per 
1,000  residents  performing  common 
municipal  services  has  been  rising  in 
both  the  growing  and  the  declining 
cities,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been 
higher  for  the  growing  cities. 

In  the  next  few  years,  the  jiunp  in  the 
number  of  workers  per  1,000  residents 
in  growing  cities  should  be  even  more 
dramatic,  since  those  cities  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  increase  their  popula- 
tion base  by  annexing  territory.  Such 
annexations  accounted  for  99  percent  of 
the  population  growth  of  the  growing 
cities  during  the  past  decade. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  has  been 
migration  to  the  States  which  contain 
growing  cities,  the  migration  has  not 
been  to  the  central  cities,  but  to  their 
suburbs.  The  growing  cities  annexed 
these  suburbs  In  an  effort  to  Increase 
their  tax  base,  understanding  that  these 
suburbs  would  not  be  the  places  where 
services  would  be  demanded.  IWs  is  the 
story  of  Los  Angeles,  of  Dallas,  of  Hous- 
ton and  Denver. 

This  process  of  annexation  has  all  but 
been  halted  by  the  passage  of  State 
laws  and  the  increased  resistance  of 
suburbanites.  Now  that  the  boundaries 


cent  and  Alabama's  was  27.9  percent. 

Growing  cities  and  States  are  over- 
taking the  older  cities  in  per  capita  in- 
come. Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  living  in  de- 
clining cities  was  significantly  higher  - 
and  has  been  increasing  faster — than  in 
growing  cities. 

The  demand  for  services  has  out- 
stripped the  ability  of  the  declining  cities 
to  pay  for  those  services.  While  the  de- 
clinuig  cities  are  spending  more  per 
capita  and  employing  more  workers  per 
1,000  residents,  the  growing  cities  are 
slowly  but  surely  narrowing  the  gap  and 
will  eventually — as  their  densities  in- 
crease— run  into  the  same  problems  as 
their  older  brothers. 

It  is  time  for-  us  to  act  by  coming 
to  the  aid  of  our  cities — ^not  just  New 
York  City  but  all  of  our  cities.  It  was 
the  cities  which  came  to  the  aid  of  their 
subwban  and  rural  areas  when  they 
were  midercapitalized  due  to  narrow  tax 
bases. 

It  was  the  cities  wliich  supported  such 
projects  as  the  construction  of  dams  so 
that  the  farmers  could  irrigate  their 
crops  while  also  diminishing  the  threat 
of  flooding. 

It  was  the  cities  which  bore  the  bur- 
den of  the  rural  electrification  program 
loans  at  2  percent  which  brought  power 
to  homes  all  over  this  Nation.  The  cities 
have  traditionally  supported  farm  sub- 
sidies so  that  the  farmers  could  get  a 
fair  price  for  their  products.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  massive  subsidies  that  the  cit- 
ies provide  ova  nu'al  citizens  in  the  form 
of  gasoline  taxes  which  pave  the  farm- 
to-maiicet  roads  so  that  the  farmers  can 
get  their  goods  to  the  consumer. 

Was  it  not  an  ex-New  York  Governor 
who,  when  he  was  President,  watehed 
the  devastating  effect  of  the  lOSOIs  De- 
pression (m  ttie  South  and  directed  vast 
amoimts  of  Federal  funds  into  these 
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states?  Many  of  the  military  installa- 
tions which  dot  the  South  are  legacies 
from  his  years  in  the  White  House.  But 
strangely  enough,  today  when  the 
Southern  States  are  thriving,  tiiey  are 
still  recipients  of  vast  quantities  of  Fed- 
eral defense  dollars. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  military 
c<mstniction  authorization  requests  for 
1075,  the  northeast  and  coitral  corri- 
dors combined — Including  a  total  of  more 
than  85.5  million  people — are  allotted 
Uttie  more  than  $102S  million.  The 
Southern  States,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
fewer  than  54.1  million  people,  are  as- 
signed more  than  $800  million.  T^  fig- 
ure is  clearly  disproportionate  to  their 
population  or  current  needs.  Old  habits 
seem  hard  to  break. 

We  can  also  add  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment to  the  list  of  losses  for  urban 
areas.  In  1969,  we  find  that  while  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  gained 
12,000  Federal  civilian  employes  from 
1970  to  1973,  the  Eastern  and  Great 
Lakes  States  lost  34,000  Federal  civilian 
jobs. 

To  our  friends  in  the  suburbs,  I  ask 
whether  it  was  not  the  urban  taxpayer 
who  joined  in  providing  you  with  fed- 
erally financed  roads  and  sewers,  facili- 
tating the  mass  exodus  fnnn  the  central 
cities  which  drastically  eroded  our  tax 
base?  Now  we  need  help,  and  it  must 
come  from  that  same  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Although  the  Northeast  and  Great 
Lakes  cities  are  under  common  eco- 
nomic strains,  each  has  Its  own  particu- 
lar problems.  Let  us  look  at  the  unique 
and  Immediate  problems  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Until  the  early  1960's  the  city 
of  New  York  was  In  a  sound  financial 
position.  We  provided  a  fine  municipal 
hospital  system,  built  housing  for  our 
poor,  provided  free  hltdier  education,  and 
paid  our  share  of  our  welfare  costs. 

Suddenly  in  the  mld-1960's  the  roof 
started  to  buckle.  Until  that  point,  we 
had  a  manageable  short-term  debt  of 
about  $859  million.  Within  10  years,  our 
welfare  rolls  tripled  and  one  In  every 
eight  New  Yorkers  became  dependent  on 
the  city.  We  struggled  with  this  for  two 
reasons:  the  State  set  extr^nely  liberal 
welfare  limits  and  the  immigration  of 
poor  people  could  not  be  stopped. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  has 
revealed  one  of  the  city's  worst  problems. 
The  Department  estimates  that  as  many 
as  1.5  million  illegal  aliens  this  year  are 
residing  in  the  New  York  area.  That  is 
one  out  of  every  six  New  Yorkers.  Not 
only  do  they  not  pay  taxes,  but  also  they 
are  a  drain  on  the  revenues  of  the  city. 
The  Federal  Government  knows  about 
this  imlawful  development  and  must  as- 
sume its  responsibilities. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  must  lift  the 
$708  million  welfare  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  citizens  of  New  York 
City.  As  is  commonly  realized  this  is  a 
national  problem  and  not  a  local  one. 

Similarly,  the  question  of  healtii  care 
should  be  dealt  with  on  national  level. 
Every  American  should  have  the  right  to 
health  care  without  fear  that  sedJng 
such  care  will  place  him  in  financial  ruin. 
H  is  obvious  that  with  the  advent  of 


medlbald. the  demand  for  beds  in  city 
hospitals  lias  gone  down.  City  hospitcds 
(dace  fiili;  nOiir  operate  at  only  77  percent 
of  th^ir  capacity,  as  compared  with  a  87 
percent  capiiclty  at  private  hospitals. 
Siu-ely.  the  city  must  close  off  sections  of 
these  hospitals  and  redirect  fimds  into 
out-patient  clinics,  but  the  $1.1  billl<m 
spent  annually  in  the  city  for  health 
services  should  be  picked  up  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  a  national 
health  program. 

If  the  costs  of  welfare  and  health  care 
were  lifted  from  New  York  City,  it  would 
be  well  on  the  road  to  recovery;  but  this 
does  not  seem  likely  in  the  immediate 
future. 

New  York  is  a  very  integral  part  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  the  communications,  cul- 
tural, and  financial  capital  of  the  Nation. 
and  the  world.  If  New  York  City  de- 
faults— and  this  is  inevitable  luUess  aid 
in  the  form  of  bond  guarantees  is  forth- 
coming from  the  Federal  Government— 
the  repercussions  throughout  our  na- 
tional economy  will  be  pervasively  de- 
structive. 

At  the  very  least,  the  bond  market, 
which  has  been  tightening  up  for  munic- 
ipalities and  cities  all  over  the  coimtry, 
will  virtually  dry  up.  Interest  rates  have 
already  gone  up  a  full  1  percent  in  the 
last  year— at  a  cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers  of 
$4  billion. 

An  even  graver  possibility,  is  that  our 
cxurrent  recession  will  lead  us  into  the 
midst  of  a  depression.  As  Europe  has 
found  out  In  the  last  few  years,  when 
America  sneezes,  the  Western  World 
catches  cold. 

Finally,  we  face  the  ominous  prospect 
of  a  massive  walkout  by  city  employees 
if  the  city  Is  imable  to  meet  its  payroll, 
with  the  attendant  possibility  of  wide- 
spread civil  disorder. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  respond  to  this  call  for 
aid,  as  each  of  us  has  the  obligation  to 
respond  to  Federal  interests,  as  well  as 
the  Interests  of  our  individual  districts. 
New  York  City  has  and  will  continue  to 
cut  hard  and  deep  in  its  spending,  In 
order  to  balance  its  budget  and  retire 
Its  debt.  Without  Federal  aid.  the  city 
will  default.  If  this  aid  Is  not  forthcom- 
ing I  can  only  hope  that,  in  default,  we 
do  not  gravely  injure  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  too.  It  is  up  to  you  whether  or 
not  you  want  to  take  that  gamble. 


FISCAL  CRISIS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  live  In  New  York  and  who  love 
that  great  city,  can  perhaps  be  excused 
for  our  unrelenting  desire  to  come  to  her 
aid  in  this  hour  of  need.  We  have  raised 
ova  families  there  and  we  would  hope 
that  oiur  children,  too,  could  raise  their 
families  in  the  city  that  more  than  any 
other  represents  what  has  made  America 
such  a  symbol  of  hope  for  millions  of 
people  throughout  this  world. 

We  khdw  all  to  well  what  Its  problems 
have  W*n  ftVef  the  liast  decade  or  so. 


Some  have  been  self-inflicted;  others. 
just  as  heavy  a  drain  on  the  city's  fiscal 
resources,  were  the  result  of  a  changing 
world.  Whatever  its  excesses.  New  York 
City,  to  its  vast  credit,  never  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  a  hungry  stranger,  never 
denied  a  human  soul  refuge.  If  New  York 
must  be  humbled,  then  let  it  be  for  the 
lx>olckeeping  gimmickery.  But  never 
should  the  people  of  New  York  City  be 
ashamed  of  what  they  have  offered  to  the 
world — ^hope  and  <i6mfort  and  op- 
portunity. 

Yes.  we  have  our  problems  in  New 
York,  and  they  are  serious  and  must  he 
corrected.  We  need  a  littie  old-fashioned 
candor  from  our  city  leaders;  we  need  a 
foolproof  system  of  accounting;  we  need 
reforms  where  we  are  paying  too  much 
and  receiving  too  htUe. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  when  we 
talk  of  the  New  York  City  budget,  we  are 
talking  of  the  second  largest  govern- 
mental budget  in  this  Nation,  second  only 
to  the  Federal  Government's  budget.  We 
are  talking  of  a  city  that  Is  larger  than 
42  States  of  these  United  States.  We  are 
talking  of  a  city  where  fotu-  of  its  total  of 
five  counties  would  rank  as  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  largest  city  of 
this  Nation.  We  are  talking  of  a  city 
that  receives  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $1  in  Federal  aid  for  every  $7  paid 
in  Fedei-al  taxes. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  forced 
to  do  in  the  next  year  what  New  York 
City  has  done  in  the  last  3  months 
in  budget  and  service  cuts,  there  would  be 
panic  in  the  streets  and  the  stock  market 
would  sink  out  of  sie^t.  That  will  not 
happen  when  and  if  New  York  defaults, 
but  the  second  worst  will  follow:  There 
will  be  mass  confusion  throughout  the 
world  as  to  how  and  why  this  Federal 
Government  of  oiu^  would  let  this  hap- 
pen to  one  of  its  great  cities,  and  the  ef- 
fect on  the  national  and  international 
economy,  if  not  staggering,  will  be  felt 
widely  and  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  House  Senate  and  HitnUng  com- 
mittees and  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee have  held  hearing  after  hearing  on 
the  crisis  in  New  York,  and  witness  after 
witness  has  made  the  same  predictions. 
Yet,  the  response  we  get  from  the  White 
House  is  a  simple  and  righteous,  "the 
city  must  pay  for  Its  sins." 

Well,  my  colleagues.  I  will  tell  you  as 
truthfully  as  I  can  that  despite  all  the 
statistics  being  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  to  show  that  city  em- 
ployees are  being  vastly  overpaid,  that  no 
one  works,  that  the  benefits  to  citizens 
are  the  highest  In  the  land— I  will  tell 
you  my  colleagues,  it  is  no  easy  task  liv- 
ing in  New  York  City.  It  hasn't  been  what 
I  would  call  fun  for  a  long  time  now.  Our 
citizens  suffer  under  the  highest  tax  bur- 
den in  this  Nation;  New  Ywk  City  resi- 
dents pay  the  highest  State  Income  taxes, 
the  highest  city  hicome  tax,  the  highest 
sales  tax  rate,  highest  real  estate  taxes, 
and  water  use  rates  and  after  paying  to 
have  sewers  installed  pay  a  sewer  use  tax. 
and  added  to  all  this,  a  $15  city  annual 
auto  use  tax.  They  suffer  under  a  hor- 
i-endous  crime  rate;  the  city  is  plagued 
by  the  largest  ccmcentratlon  of  narcotics 
addicts,  pushers  and  dealers  In  the  Na- 
tion; our  mass  transit  system  has  been 
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so  starved  for  dollars  that  it  is  deterio- 
rating bfltore  our  eyes,  and  we  suffer 
Irom  dflCiBd  reads,  foul  air.  inflated 
prices,  flaaae  do  not  tdl  us  how  good  we 
have  been  leaving  it  for  so  long;  if  we 
had  it  any  better,  we  would  break  under 
thestraJa. 

Then  are  vaUd  reasons  why  this  Na- 
tdon  abould  not  kt  any  city,  whether  it 
be  as  laiSB  and  nationally  Important  as 
IfBv  Toitk  or  a*  email  and  nationally 
important  as  a  small  farm  village,  nm 
the  danger  of  being  unable  to  function. 
We  need  not  take  the  risk  of  violence 
^lich  eoUId  accompany  default.  We  need 
not  Inereaee  th^  economic  unc«:talnty 
that  already  exists  In  our  stock  and  bond 
maikete.  We  need  not  subject  mtnions  of 
peivie  to  the  fear  that  their  livelihood, 
which  dqpends  upon  a  viable  city,  will 
be  taken  away  needlessly. 

My  ooOeagues  who  are  with  me  today 
win  apeak  to  the  moraUty  of  such  a  pol- 
icy. B^  own  view  is  that  we  have  gone 
beyond  flhat.  The  Congress,  receiving  no 
aadstanee  or  guidance  from  the  execu- 
tive bcanch,  mnst  decide  on  its  own  what 
to  do  about  this  grave  national  problem. 
The  Oongrees  most  decide,  not  by  how 
some  mUht  view  the  city  from  their 
vantage  pointy  but  how  th«r  world  views 
ttie  Oopgreei  of  the  United  States.  We 
mnst  aet,  and  act  pirompUy,  not  because 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  New  York  to  have 
action,  but  because  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  tor  the  Congress  to  save  the 
ftnanria!  capital  of  our  Nation — ^perhaps 
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the  world — from  betwming  an  impossible 
plaoe  to  live  and  work. 

TUs  Itatian  provides  assistance  to 
other  naOoni  because  it  is  in  the  self- 
interert  of  Uie  mdted  States  to  do  so. 
WUh  an  Intemattonal  commimity  in  New 
York  City,  with  the  headquarters  of 
major  international  companies  located 
in  New  Tort:  Oty,  it  is  also  in  the  self- 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  save 
that  city. 

Let  me  lay  to  you  that  if  the  Congress 
lets  New  Toik  default,  it  may  have  ex- 
ercised a  euooeatfttl  coalition  at  provin- 
cialism that  «fll  prove  as  costly  to  the 
Nation  as  our  earlier  prejudices  have 
been. 

We  will  find  that  credit  becomes  in- 
creasingiy  difllcult  for  small  businessmen 
and  farmers  to  gat  when  it  is  needed.  We 
will  find  our  toancial  institutic»is  suffer- 
ing from  a  faHout  as  severe  as  if  the  at- 
mosphere contained  atc»nic  contamina- 
tion. We  will  find  natimis  that  had 
looked  to  the  United  States  for  moral 
leadenhip  will  reappraise  their  posi- 
tions; they  oettainly  will  question  the 
wiU  of  the  United  States  to  care  for  the 
weak  and  fwiftwtiied.  We  will  send  this 
Nation  hack  fhmiich  another  traumatic 
period  of  contention  over  wliat  cities 
ought  to  do  for  titeir  people:  How  much 
WiU  a  dty  do,  and  for  whom?  And  if  the 
ripple  eilect  is  as  great  as  many  dis- 
tingiiisiied  people  have  testified  that  it 
might  be.  other  cities,  blameless  but  un- 
able to  get  credit  on  their  own,  win  be 
sent  to  the  same  fate  that  we  have  de- 
creed for  Mew  York. 

And  if  I  might  be  accused  of  overstat- 
ing Ite  eaoe,  kC  me  say  that  none  of  us 
taows  how  auveie  the  reaction  to  a  ct^ 


default  might  be.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  default  of  just  any  city. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  New  Ywk  City, 
by  virtue  of  its  siae,  its  inm>ortance  to  the 
world's  financial  and  media  markets,  is 
^?ecial.  And  no  matter  how  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  city  is  financially 
depleted,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  treat 
the  patient  first. 

Banking  institutions  provided  the  tra- 
ditional source  for  the  city's  capital  de- 
mands and  in  return  have  become  the 
principal  holders  of  New  York  City's  ob- 
ligations. The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  alone  has  indicated  that  271 
of  its  insured  banks,  in  nearly  every  State 
of  the  Union,  have  20  percent  or  more  of 
their  reserves  invested  in  New  York  City 
obhgations.  Plfty-six  of  these  banks  have 
50  percoat  or  more  of  their  reserves  in 
such  investments.  Further,  I  am  advised 
that  153  national  banks  have  likewise  in- 
vested substantial  amounts  of  their  re- 
serves in  New  York  City  obligations. 
Logic  would  indicate  that  a  city  default 
will  have  a  severely  adverse  impact  on 
these  institutions.  The  effect  of  this  im- 
pact may  well  precipitate  a  change  in 
lending  policies,  especially  regarding 
marginal  small  business  borrowers,  and, 
in  addition,  may  decrease  participation 
by  such  lending  institutions  in  SBA's 
guarantee  loan  program.  It  has  been  our 
consistent  experience  that  during  times 
of  tight  credit,  banks  usually  lend  on  a 
short-t«Tn  basis  and  then  only  to  their 
largest  and  best  cuetoman. 

The  Federal  investmoit  in  small  btisi- 
ness  consists  of  far  more  than  lending 
progiams.  There  are  procurement  as- 
sistance programs  geared  to  assist  small 
business  in  gmeral,  and  smaU  business 
owned  by  the  socially  or  economically 
disadvantaged.  Uany  small  contractors 
who  are  involved  in  such  programs  in  this 
Federal  region  also  perform  work  for  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  recoit  fiscal  crisis 
of  the  city  has  resulted  in  seriously  de- 
layed payments  by  the  city  to  such  small 
conoeiis.  This  situation  may  have  the 
effect  of  forcing  tliese  businesses  into  an 
extremely  perilous  financial  situation. 
The  Federal  Investment,  which  can  be 
quite  substantial  in  some  cases.  Is  there- 
fore once  again  in  jeoi>ardy. 

It  must  b«  noted  that  the  default  of 
any  midtibillion  dollar  borrower  in  our 
already  overstressed  ectmomy  win  have 
grave  national  ccHisequences.  Whatever 
the  factors  are  which  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  city's  present  financial  crisis, 
the  country  can  ffl  afford  to  sustain  fur- 
ther injury  to  its  free  enterprise  system. 
A  phUosophy  of  regional  isolationism, 
proclaimed  by  the  highest  levels  of  this 
Government,  is  not  commensurate  with 
modem  concepts  of  federalism  or  jdain 
economic  sense. 

We  who  support  legislation  to  help  the 
city  realize  that  the  Congress  must  in- 
clude safeguards  so  that  the  conditions 
that  led  to  this  point  caimot  occur  again 
We  believe  that  strict  limitations  should 
be  imposed  for  the  length  of  any  Federal 
help  so  that  the  city,  once  saved,  cannot 
again  begin  those  practices  which  led  to 
this.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  must 
also  begin  a  dialog  of  what  we.  the  Fted- 
eral  Government,  can  do  to  ease  the 


plight  of  cities— not  Just  Ifew  Tmk— !» 
coping  with  the  mandates  of  the  Adam 
Govemmei^  We  in  the  Oongw  hMo 
instructed  cities  to  spend  doUars  on  any 
number  of  programs  we  have  felt  «en 
essential  to  ttie  national  good,  but  we 
have  not  always  fully  eonsldraed  what 
impfu:t  these  programs  could  have  on  city 
budgets.  We  must  do  so  immediately.  The 
League  of  Cities  and  the  Nattonal  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  have  testified  that  a 
number  of  major  cities  find  themselves 
close  to  the  problem  faced  by  New  York 
today. 

As  we  move  to  aid  New  York,  we  can- 
not afford  to  not  consider  those  other 
cities,  and  remember  that  we  must  set  up 
a  mechanism  that  will  help  any  munici- 
pality that  finds  itself  unable  to  continue. 
It  does  seem  incredible  to  me  that 
we  would  allow  this  endless  debate  to 
continue  on  and  on  while  any  city  hovers 
near  the  brink. 

The  sheer  size  of  New  York  provides 
many  within  Congress  with  doubts  as  we 
speak  here  today.  We  talk  about  billions 
rather  than  millions  when  we  discuss  the 
city's  budget.  We  talk  about  billions 
rather  than  millions  when  we  discuss  the 
extent  of  aid  required  to  save  New  York. 
We  talk  of  complicated  and  interlocking 
causes  and  effects,  and  many— it  is 
clear — would  rather  close  their  ears  than 
listen  to  the  cries  of  pain. 

WeU,  I  am  from  New  York  and  mine 
is  among  those  crying  in  pain.  I  fredly 
admit  that  I  have  a  very  personal  stake 
in  saving  New  York.  But  it  would  be 
tragic  if  ttiis  Nation  did  not  respond  to 
the  obviously  very  real  plight  of  g 
million  people  It  would  be  tragic  if  this 
Congress  did  not  respond  to  a  call  for 
help  from  one  of  its  own.  It  would  be 
tragic  if  this  great  city — to  many  around 
tlie  world  the  very  symbol  of  America — 
were  to  be  left  to  swing  slowly  in  the  wind 
by  an  uncaring  government. 

I  don't  think  tiiat  wiU  happen.  I  have 
served  in  this  body  for  a  long  time  now. 
and  I  believe  in  the  common  decency  of 
those  who  serve  with  me. 

I  believe  that  those  Members  who  come 
from  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  from 
rural  areas  and  the  mountain  areas  and 
the  Western  deserts  and  the  Southern 
States — ^I  believe  those  Members  are  fully 
capable  of  acting  in  the  national  inter- 
est. I  believe  that  many  who  personally 
do  not  care  for  large  cities,  for  those  who 
are  offended  by  what  they  regard  as  New 
York  bra^mess  or  aggressiveness  will 
put  aside  their  feelings  and  act  in  the 
national  good. 

We  need  not  bail  out  officials  who  have 
brought  the  greatest  city  in  America  to 
its  knees.  We  need  not  excuse  or  overlook 
inefficiency  or  shoddy  leadership  what- 
ever its  source.  Let  the  Congress  lay  bare 
the  excesses  and  move  to  insure  to  the 
people  that  they  caimot  happen  again. 
But  let  the  Congress  also  Insure  that 
stability  is  achieved  where  it  is  badly 
needed;  let  the  Congress  provide  the 
legislation  that  wiU  repair  the  damage 
already  done  and  create  a  pattern  for  the 
future  that  will  restore  the  Jewel  in  our 
own  crown  of  cities  to  its  former  luster. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  we  fafl  to  act  the 
world  WiU  decide  the  American  leaders 
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have  g<me  mad,  biting  their  own  body  to 
spite  themselves.  At  a  time  when  we  face 
an  uncertain  world  outride  our  shores,  we 
cannot  provide  our  enemies  with  another 
weapon  to  use  against  us.  This  Nation 
stands  for  much  throughout  the  world 
to  countless  millions  of  people.  We  must 
show  that  we  care  for  our  own  as  welL 
We  must  demonstrate  our  moral  leader- 
ship is  as  real  as  it  is  poUtical. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  this  past  Friday.  Octo- 
ber 24.  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
in  SmaU  Business  Administration  Over- 
sight, I  held  hearings  in  New  York  on  the 
question  of  how  a  default  by  New  York 
City  would  affect  smaU  business. 

For  the  information  of  my  coUeagues  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  some  of  the 
statements  of  those  testifying  before  the 
committee  on  the  nati<mal  impact  of  a 
New  York  City  default. 

I  quote  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Eisenpreis,  New  York  City 
Economic  Development  Administration: 

"In  tlM  event  of  default,  local  savings  biuiks 
woiild  be  adversely  affected.  Families  facixig 
loss  of  employment  or  delay  in  bond  divi- 
dends would  be  forced  to  withdraw  savings 
from  their  banks.  In  order  to  pay  for  day- 
to-day  Uvlng  ezi>enseB.  Many  banks  have 
City  bonds  in  their  holdings,  of  course. 

The  City's  construction  business,  already 
a  depressed  industry,  faces  severe  setbacks. 
Just  this  week,  nearly  $400  mllUon  in  plan- 
ned projects  were  dropped  from  the  munici- 
pal budget.  This  will  cause  8,000  additional 
layoffs  In  an  area  of  our  economy  that  has 
already  lost  more  than  27,000  jobs,  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  $400  million,  during  the 
past  two  years. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  small  operator 
In  the  construction  industry,  is  the  fact  that 
performance  bonds,  required  for  governmen- 
tal and  many  private  projects,  are  often 
posted  In  City  Bonds.  I  am  informed  that 
default  could  cavise  the  performance  bonds 
to  become  null  and  void.  The  ramifications 
of  this  situation  on  the  already  hard  hit 
constructlcm  btisiness,  especially  for  smaU 
operators,  are  almost  beyond  imagining. 
Some  means  for  providing  Federal  backing  or 
Insurance  for  such  performance  bonds  Is  ur- 
gently needed. 

Default  of  the  City's  bonds  would  also 
have  an  effect  on  overall  credit  avaUablUty 
for  smaU  businessmen.  Many  of  our  local 
banks  have  large  holdings  In  City  bonds.  A 
default  could  cause  them  to  shut  off  the 
flow  (rf  loans  normally  available  to  smaU 
business.  This  would  only  add  to  an  already 
horrendous  situation. 

In  line  with  this,  I  shoxild  note  a  point 
that  I  am  sure  is  known  to  everyone  here. 
When  we  speak  about  the  negative  effects  ot 
default  on  small  businessmen,  we  have  to 
realize  that  the  minority  business  person  la 
m  even  greater  difficulty.  More  than  anyone 
else,  the  minority  businessman.  Is  affected 
by  the  lack  of  credit;  the  shortened  cash  flow; 
the  lack  of  access  to  capital  funding.  Many 
minority  businesses  operate  in  areas  of  the 
City  that  are  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch  of 
the  reces'-l'n.  where  unemployment  Is  three 
or  four  times  the  City  average.  For  thaoe 
people,  default  could  be  a  death  kneU." 

Whatever  the  speclflos  of  default  by  the 
City,  there  woiild  be  an  obvious  Impact  on 
the  banks.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  hold- 
ing City  and  State  paper,  the  lending  capac- 
ity of  banks  will  be  reduced.  This  raises  the 
spectre  of  a  credit  crunch  much  more  severe 
than  any  we  have  seen  even  in  the  recent 
past.  It  Is  true  that  there  has  been  Indica- 
tion from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  some 
relief  for  the  banlcs.  but  the  nature  of  this 
relief  Is  still  uncertain  ar.d  ambiguous.  Other 
lending  institutions  wiU  also  be  subject  to 
■even  dlfflcultlee  In  the  face  of  a  01^  de- 


fault. Even  at  the  State  level,  for  example,  the 
Job  DeveK^ment  Autborlty.  established  in 
1961,  has  already  been  affected.  The  Job 
Development  Authority,  from  1963  to  the 
present,  has  made  loans,  the  majority  of 
which  went  to  small  businesses,  totaling 
$98.6  million.  But  the  Job  Development  Au- 
thority already  had  difficulties  due  to  ot&er 
related  causes,  in  floating  paper  at  reasonable 
Interest  rates.  The  depressing  effect  upon 
financial  markets  of  a  City  default  will  en- 
sure continxied  difficulties  for  the  Job  Devel- 
opment Authority,  as  well  as  other  public 
lenders. 

The  upshot  of  these  effects  will  be  to  re- 
strict lending  by  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions,  not  only  to  the  City  and  State, 
but  to  the  private  sector  as  weU.  In  this 
event,  as  always  In  the  past,  small  businesses 
will  be  the  heaviest  losers  from  a  credit 
crunch.  Thus,  small  businesses,  both  as  sup- 
plier to  the  City  and  as  borrower  from  the 
banks,  will  be  In  double  Jeopardy. 

Now  here  I  should  point  out  that  it  Is  not 
only  small  businesses  in  New  York  City  that 
we  are  talking  about,  or  even  in  the  State:  it 
Is  not  only  the  large  businesses  with  large 
contracts  with  the  City  this  year;  It  is  also 
small  bvisinesses  outside  New  York  that  have 
contracts  with  New  York  City.  Indeed,  the 
City's  strict  bidding  procedures  whereby  the 
lowest  bidder  gets  the  contract  whether  they 
are  in  San  Diego  or  Miami  ase\ires  that  small 
businesses  throughout  the  country  will  be 
adversely  affected. 
We  should  not  assume  for  the  moment 
that  the  Impact  of  default  wlU  be  confined 
to  those  dealing  directly  with  the  City.  Sup- 
pliers to  the  City  have  their  own  suppUers 
In  tvan;  people  who  receive  wages  and  other 
payments  are  consumers  as  well.  The  spread 
of  such  depressing  economic  effects  is  well 
understood  at  the  national  level;  it  clearly 
operates  at  the  City  level  as  well. 

Finally,  but 'of  no  less  ln^x>rtance.  is  the 
effect  that  default  would  have  on  minority 
enterprise.  Minorities  are  nearly  always  the 
last  hired  and  the  first  fired.  It  Is  easy  to 
believe  that  what  is  true  of  minority  em- 
ployment wUl  be  true  of  minority  enterprise 
as  well,  especially  with  reqMct  to  the  avail- 
ability of  bank  credit  in  a  crisis  market. 
We  may,  therefore,  see  an  inordinately  high 
Incidence  of  minority  business  fail\u«.  thus 
jeopardizing  the  painful  progress  we  have 
been  making  in  recent  years  In  this  vital 
area. 

Robert  F.  Lathlaen,  president.  General 
Building  Contractors  of  New  York  State, 
Inc: 

As  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee  know,  monies  to  finance  most 
public  construction  have  been  raised,  until 
x«oently.  In  the  commercial  money  maikets. 
Acceas  to  this  market  is  precluded  for  many 
of  our  cUents,  although  flnanelaUy  viable 
and  eelf-supportlng,  becatiaa  of  the  fiscal 
dlfflcultlee  experienced  by  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  concomitant  dUBciUtles  now 
experienced  by  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
prospects  for  a  buUd-out  of  the  construction 
now  under  contract  appear  to  be  slUn  and 
the  possibility  of  immediate  canceUatlon  or 
abrogation  of  contracts  real. 

Olven  such  abrogation  or  cancellation 
without  approprate  notice,  the  contract  con- 
struction Indvistry  In  this  State  will  not  sur- 
vive. A  contractor  Is  dependent  on  the  pro- 
ceeds from  each  requisition  for  payment. 
Taken  together  with  retalnages  held  aa  a 
guarantee  of  performance  (in  addition  to  re- 
quired performance  and  payment  bonds), 
requisitions  for  payment  constitute  the  net 
worth  of  many  contractors.  Any  delay  In 
payment,  any  lengthy  holdback  of  retalnages 
due  on  completion ,  will  bankrupt  construc- 
tion contractors.  Requisitions  for  payment 
are  relmbtirsement  for  monies  expended  m 
the  supply  of  skilled  labor  and  materlala.  U 
such   requisitions   are    not   honored,   that* 


Is  no  way  a  contractor  can  ei^Mct  to  reim- 
burse lab<»  for  future  servloes  rendered.  Nor 
can  vendon,  suppliers,  manufacturers  ex- 
pect prompt  payment.  iSuoh  payment  very 
weU  co\ild  depend  <m  the  results  of  Utlga- 
tlon  between  contractor  and  client  wltti  the 
surety  a  very  interested  party. 

The  magnitude  of  contractor  financial  ex- 
posure In  the  current  fiscal  crisis  Is  made 
clear  by  the  result  of  a  recent  survey  under- 
taken by  this  Association  to  which,  thus  far, 
one-third  of  the  Membership  has  responded. 
By  multiplying  the  raw  data  by  four  times 
to  Insure  consideration  of  the  exposure  of  the 
balance  of  the  Membership,  the  highway, 
pipeline  (utUlty),  and  heavy  oonstrucUon 
industry,  we  arrive  at  these  data: 

1.  Amount  of  work  now  under  contract; 
$5  to  $6  bUllon. 

2.  Amount  retained  by  public  owners 
(normally  6%  of  payment  requisitions) : 
$250  million. 

3.  Amount  of  municipal  bonds  substituted 
for  retalnage  (Section  106,  General  Munic- 
ipal Law.  Section  139,  State  Finance  lAw) : 
$200  million. 

4.  Amount  of  N.Y.  City  Bonds  Included  In 
total  of  3 :  $100  mUllon. 

Employed  on  the  public  and  quasi-public 
projects  valued  in  excess  of  $5  bUllon  are 
approximately  150 XKK)  buUdlng  tradesmen. 
Statisticians  estimate  each  on-site  building 
tradesman  required  the  support  of  6  off- 
site  service  and  supply  employees.  Thus,  given 
a  curtailment  of  funds  available  to  the  proj- 
ects covered  by  this  Association's  survey 
some  900,000  jobs  will  be  at  stake. 

Reactions  to  the  plight  cf  the  City  and 
State  from  those  outside  New  York  have 
hardly  been  sympathetic.  Such  a  reaction  by 
the  rest  of  the  country  can  only  be  termed 
short-sighted  and  provincial.  TTe  majority  of 
the  public  construction  In  the  United  States 
Is  financed.  In  whole  or  in  part  through  the 
commercial  money  marlcets.  The  present 
crisis  and  a  default  by  the  City  could,  at  the 
minimum,  result  In  higher  interest  rates  for 
miinlcipallties  throughout  the  United  States, 
and,  at  the  msixlmum,  cause  a  major,  If  not 
total,  collapse  of  the  tax-exempt  bond 
market.  We  fear  the  latter  will  be  the  rult 
rather  than  the  exception  in  New  York  State. 
Furthermore,  becaxise  the  construction  in- 
dustry Is  such  a  large  segment  of  the  gross 
national  product  a  default  leading  to  the 
death  of  New  York's  construction  Industry 
could  be  a  severe  jolt  to  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. The  flow  of  goods  manufactured  out- 
side the  State,  but  incorporated  Into  con- 
struction projects  within  the  State  could 
halt.  Olven  the  significant  role  New  York's 
economy  plays  In  the  national  economy  such 
a  disruption  of  interstate  commerce  could 
be  devastating. 

CharUe  L.  Dean,  Jr..  Acting  Regl<mal 
Director,  Region  U,  n.S.  SmaU  Business 
Administration : 

1.  As  you  know,  the  SBA's  most  valuaMe 
financial  aaslsptanoe  program  to  emaU  busi- 
ness men  and  women  Is  Its  bank  guarantee 
program.  Diu^ng  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
June  30,  1976,  SBA  a^^roved  a  total  ot  681 
loans  for  $60,138,312  to  small  businesses  In 
the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City.  Ninety 
percent  of  these  loans  were  made  through 
the  bank  guarantee  program.  Almost  every 
bank  In  New  York  City  participates  in  this 
guarantee  program,  and  It's  possible  Umt, 
should  the  City  default,  banks  holding  Urge 
amounts  of  New  Yotk  Otty  b<»ds  and  notes 
would  have  limited  liquidity  and  be  unable 
to  continue  parttclpation  In  the  SBA  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Since  small  businesses  In  New  York  City 
have  already  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
reduction  in  capital  outlay  by  the  Olty  tor 
all  types  of  goods  and  servlceB,  we  know  this 
effect  would  be  magnified  by  a  default. 

3.  Should  default  occiu'.  we  expeet  that 
more  city  amirioyMs  would  loee  their  jobs, 
and  therefore  there  woold  be  leas  money  tn 
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Evidoice  66tabU8hes  distinct  possibil- 
ity ai  mUonal  dapiession  if  city  defaults. 

We  cannot  pradiet  the  effects  of  such 
a  default  with  mathematical  certainty 
since  this  situation  is  unique  In  our  coiin- 
try's  hbt<ny. 

But,  certain  things  are  known  to  us 
now: 

First.  Our  economy  is  weak;  and 

SeeoDd.  A  default  wlU  definltely 
w<H-sen  it. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  i^etho: 
Ckmgreas  wants  to  take  a  chance  with 
this  country's  economic  well-being. 

■Any  Mwiihar  who  votes  against  help- 
ing tbn  dtr  mwst  be  labeled  as  a  specu- 
lator with  tMB  IfatiiHi's  economy. 

Wtaaterer  the  cause  of  the  present 
situation,  we  cannot  place  punitive  and 
vindictive  iMMmaj.  regardless  of  how 
poUttcaOy  attracthw  they  may  be  to 
Bcme,  above  oar  responsibility  to  msnre 
an  mrdezty  and  healtiiy  economic  sys- 
tem. 

I  inelnde  the  foUofwlng : 

S«CUl  SUWEY  Of  NEW  YORK  CITY  OBLIGATIONS 

TOTAL  U.S.  rWC  INSMKD  BANKS  KAVIMC  CURRENT  BOOK 
VAUIE  NOIBINGS 


Of  Mm  Voffe  City  oMirtoM  n  a 
H»wnt  «f  ca^itai  aad  rMcrvai;  ol- 

SOStatnand 

ZBtoSO 
HKant 

MtoTB      Ovw70 
ftnm      paiwnt        Total 

West  Virginia- 

WiKowin 

7 
2  . 

1 8 

2 

oC«i;::::::::;.:.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::; 

cuam 

PuartaRica 

Virgin  blan(Js 

1  . 

1 

Tola! 
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MORE  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biagci)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  get- 
ting near  the  zero  hour,  and  we  are  all 
somewhat  fatigued  after  hearing  Uie  ar- 
guments that  have  been  made.  Tiiere 
are  some  pros  and  there  are  some  cons; 
there  are  also  some  doubts  on  this  mat- 
ter in  the  House,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  Nation.  But  the  bafBlng  thing  is  the 
attitude  toward  New  York. 

At  least  the  way  It  was  6  months  ago 
in  this  House,  when  we  spoke  about  the 
oondltlcxis  the  city  was  involved  In,  It 
seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  matter  Insofar  as 
the  response  of  Members  was  concerned. 

Obviously,  however,  the  work  of  the 
New  York  delegation  on  a  bipartisan 
baste  has  produced  some  respcmse.  The 
other  Members  are  listening.  People  are 
listening  throughout  the  country.  The 
banks  of  the  Nation  have  become  in- 
volved, and  happily  so.  llielr  Introduc- 
Uaa,  in  my  judgment,  would  probably  be 
the  sintie  most  impOTtant  factor  in  hav- 
ing lagtalation  move  along  as  far  as  It  has 
up  to  this  point. 

ICr.  Speaker,  they  recognize  full  well 
the  Impact  of  a  default  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Tbe  bond  ourket  has  bc«n  closed. 
Tbe  Inablll^  oi  city  and  State  to  borrow 
money  in  the  ordinary  process  of  business 
Is  producing  a  terrible  effect. 

With  the  default  of  New  York  City, 
New  York  State  stands  ready  to  go  S  or 
4  miHiths  thereafter.  The  same  bond 
market  has  been  dmled  the  Stete  of 
New  York. 

Uie  questlcm  is.  Why  the  hostility  to- 
ward New  York  City  ?  Is  it  simply  because 
they  are  the  biggest  guy  on  the  block,  or 
Is  tt  because  of  the  reputaUon  that  it  has 
seemed  to  earn  In  providing  too  many 
benefits  to  too  many  people  at  a  cost  they 
could  not  afford? 

Is  it  the  question  of  excess  wdf  are 
payments,  even  to  these  Tuideeerving  in- 
dividuals who  are  Vbe  recipients  of  these 
welf  are  paymento?  Is  it  the  abuse  of  hU^ 
salaries,  fani^  pensions,  needless  Jobs, 
excess  provisionals,  administration  af- 
ter administration  that  seoned  to  have 
no  fldociary  sense  In  the  ivocess  of  ad- 
raiBbitefing  the  affairs  of  the  dty  of  New 
Yortcf 

Whichever  It  may  be.  there  may  be 
some  foundation  to  assume  that  the  net 
reralt  la  that  Hew  York  Is  In  a  czlsis  stage. 
New  Yoric  today,  bowwrer,  is  not  what 
New  York  was  •  montbB  a«o.  nie  BMcfaa- 
nintfWktaa  set  llseal  egotrot  hM  bem 
wrested  from  the  elty  fattwik  ■■ '  •■  -■  <"• 


It«n  after  item  is  being  red-penciled 
in  the  budget  We  are  pangramed  for  a 
balanced  budget.  We  are  «vcn  programed 
for  a  sutplus.  What  Is  necessary  is  the 
abflity  to  borrow  money. 

We  from  New  York  do  not  ask  for  a 
bailout.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  one  staigle  dollar. 
We  simply  ask  fmr  a  loan  guarantee. 

Couple  that  wlUi  the  existing  mecha- 
nism of  the  Emergency  Finance  and  Con- 
trol Board,  and  we  will  have  responsible 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  if 
this  administration  provides  the  neces- 
sary loan  guarantee,  without  onerous 
taxes,  the  fiscal  situation  of  the  city  of 
New  York  will  be  resolved. 

There  has  been  talk  about  the  rippling 
effect.  The  effect  will  not  be  ripiAlng;  it 
will  be  cascading.  We  have  witnessed  it 
already  in  illustration  after  illustration. 
The  interest  on  the  bonds  has  increased 
substentially  and  inordinately.  The  bond 
market  has  closed  In  areas  where  they 
have  stable  government  and  balanced 
budgets. 

The  effect  of  a  defaulting  New  York 
has  international  application,  if  not 
universal. 

Let  us  address  ourselves,  however,  to 
something  that  is  down  to  the  level  of  the 
peoide,  something  \(iilch  most  people 
understand.  The  fiscal  problem,  for  the 
most  part,  escapes  the  full  comprehen- 
sion of  people,  some  8  million  of  them  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  200  minion 
throughout  the  coimtry.  They  quickly 
dismiss  the  problems  of  our  city  by  a 
statement  such  as  this  one:  "Let  them 
go  Into  default.  The  devil  with  them. 
They  have  had  it  too  good  too  long." 

They  say  that  without  giving  it  much 
thought.  The  thoughtful  people,  how- 
ever—and many  of  tbem  are  In  this 
House — notwithstanding  the  reaction  of 
their  constituencies,  our  thoughtful  col- 
leagues realize  the  essential  quality  of 
this  legislation  and  how  Important  It  is. 

Let  us  talk  in  terms  of  New  York  for 
just  a  little  bit.  We  saw  something  hap- 
pen very  dramatically  and  something 
that  I  never  thought  I  would  see  In  my 
time. 

We  saw  the  dismissal  of  civil  servants, 
nonprovisionals,  civil  servants,  people 
who  had  every  right  to  believe  that  once 
they  were  engaged  they  could  continue 
in  Uieir  chosen  career  path  and  complete 
their  service  if  they  performed  their  job 
well  and  be  eligible  for  retirement.  But 
they  were  dismissed  for  lack  of  funds. 
Hils  was  done  not  after  8  months  or  1 
year  but  after  5,  6,  10,  and  14  years  of 
service — 1  day  a  pink  slip,  a  notice  of 
termination.  Well,  that  does  not  soimd 
too  good.  Some  say  firing  people  is  some- 
thing you  look  for  in  statistics  but  I 
always  reduce  it  to  the  No.  1,  the  one 
pers(Hi  who  may  have  a  mortgage  on  his 
house,  a  payment  to  be  made  on  a  car, 
tultkm  to  be  paid  for  his  children,  com- 
mitments that  have  been  made  in  con- 
templation of  continued  woric  and  ulti- 
mate retirement  and  then  suddenly  the 
rug  Is  pulled  out  from  imder  them.  Ilils 
happened  to  tens  of  thousands  of  these 
civil  servants  In  the  city  of  New  Yoric 
and  it  ibouU  never  have  occurred  but 
the  fact  is  that  tt  did. 
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Some  of  these  people  are  Involved  hi 
emergency  services,  sanitation,  fire,  and 
police  services  and  when  you  reduce  the 
sanit^ion  force  In  the  ci^  of  New  Yoric 
you  really  expose  the  people  there  to  not 
only  dirty  streets  and  dirty  buildings,  but 
to  health  hazards.  It  is  one  thing  to  talk 
about  this  from  a  i-emote  and  i-ather 
sanitary  location  such  as  we  are  in  this 
evening,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  witness 
it  every  day.  When  you  talk  about  this 
in  terms  of  the  greatest  city  In  the  world 
it  is  a  sad  commentary. 

Then  the  closing  of  firehouses.  This 
places  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York 
in  an  extraordinary  peril,  and  admittedly 
It  is  ottraordinary.  I  spoke  to  the  ffare 
commissioner  this  mcMTilng  and  he  was 
Just  Ineteueted  that  he  had  to  cut  $8.3 
mOllcm  off  the  job  irrespective  of  the 
area.  He  can  cut  It  by  closing  firdiouses. 
llUs  is  idaylng  roulette  with  the  lives 
of  tbe  people  of  New  York. 

Take  our  schotd  crossing  guards  who 
are  so  essential  for  the  safety  of  our  chil- 
dren gotaig  and  coming  from  school  every 
day,  they  have  been  removed.  I  predict 
that  many  children  will  be  Injured  and 
pofls&ly  kUIed.  Then  will  come  the 
crocodile  tears.  Then  will  come  the  wails 
which  win  come  from  people  In  public 
life  and  ttit  waHs  which  will  c<»ne  from 
people  all  over  the  country  if  it  touches 
them  or  reatdies  tfaem,  ^at  this  is  wrong 
and  should  not  have  been  done  and  it 
is  a  fake  economy. 

But  when  we  cut,  as  we  do,  in  the 
dtadd  of  computers  and  acoountanto  the 
human  element  is  removed. 

Last  but  not  least  when  you  dismiss 
thousands  ot  police  officers  and  there  are 
more  to  be  dismissed  in  the  future,  ex- 
posing the  senior  citizens  and  the  entire 
community  to  extraordinary  peril  absent 
the  protection  of  the  law  enforcement 
officials.  These  are  some  of  the  areas,  also 
educatkm  and  the  like,  they  all  fall  Into 
the  total  picture.  These  are  some  of  the 
shortcomings  as  a  consequence  of  ttie 
bad  fiscal  situation  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

What  surprises  me  and  happily  so  is 
that  initially  the  Vice  President  of  tbe 
United  States  was  most  vociferous  to  bis 
opposition  to  providing  any  aid  then  sud- 
denly he  reversed  himself.  W^,  we  Me 
happy  at  his  reversal  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  he  use  his  infiuence  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
admlnlstratiou  in  supporting  some  mean- 
ingful legislation. 

I  understand  tomoiTow  the  President 
is  going  to  speak  at  a  luncheon  and  de- 
liver a  major  speech  in  connection  witii 
the  city  of  New  York. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  movement  he  has 
seen  in  the  House  and  the  movement 
that  seems  to  manifest  Itself  every  day 
in  increasing  quantities  In  the  newspa- 
pers throughout  the  Nation,  find  ite  way 
into  his  t.hinirfa>g  aijd  into  the  ttiinicing 
of  his  confidants. 

When  we  talk  in  terms  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  we  are  really  talldng  in  terms 
of  saving  liie  Nbtlon,  becawe  absent  poei- 
ttve  action  on  the  part  of  this  Congress 
and  tbe  President  of  the  United  States 
by  his  liauture,  Ilear  tbe  outcome  Mi 
stanply  for  New  York  but  f or  aU  otf  the 
people  of  thk  Natiflo. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  Tlie  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Under  a  prevtoua  order  el  the  Houee. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Raii- 
GEL)  is  recognised  for  60  mlnuteB. 

Ml-.  RANQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
watohiug  the  events  unfold  in  New  York 
City  realise  that  the  cltgr's  financial 
crisis  is  not  an  isolated  pheorotnenon. 
New  York  City,  one  of  the  most  resource- 
ful cities  of  tills  country,  is  on  the  brbik 
of  financial  chaos.  Other  cities  and  towns 
will  soon  follow  as  the  economic  picture 
of  the  Nation  generally  and  New  York 
specifically  c<mtinues  to  remain  uncer- 
tain. Decisive  actkm  is  needed  now  to 
put  New  York  back  on  its  feet  as  a  leader 
of  economic  and  cultural  progress. 

It  distresses  me  to  know  that  there 
are  those  who  take  pleasure  in  the 
financial  problems  that  the  city  faces. 
The  fact  that  the  "Big  Apple"  may  go 
imder  does  not  seon  to  bother  them  in 
the  least.  To  these  people  I  ask  them 
to  think  of  the  consequences  of  a  default 
by  the  city. 

What  will  happen  to  the  elderly,  the 
sick,  the  needy,  and  the  rest  at  tbe  7 
milllou  people  living  in  the  city  when 
tbere  are  no  more  funds  to  pay  for  these 
municipal  services?  Should  we  let  the  city 
suffer  through  untold  social  unrest  be- 
cause it  was  willing  to  provide  a  free 
university  systan,  a  mass  transit  sys- 
tem to  get  its  pet^le  to  work  tuid  other 
services  which  help  to  improve  the  quaUty 
of  life  for  New  Yorkers,  and  finds  now 
that  It  can  no  longer  afford  to  grant 
these  services?  I  believe  that  a  city 
which  provides  these  services  to  its  peo- 
ple should  be  congratulated  and  not 
condunned.  I  believe  also  that  when  the 
Federal  Oovemment  devises  a  w^are 
syst«n  which  encourages  the  poor  In 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  to  come  to 
New  Yock.  because  of  the  latter's  higher 
benefit  levds,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  that  city  when  it 
runs  into  financial  difficulty  because  of 
such  Inadequacies  in  Federal  programs. 
The  President  tells  the  mayor  and  the 
Governor  that  this  is  a  local  matter  and 
that  therefore  the  Federal  Govcmmoit 
cannot  step  in.  He  and  bis  administra- 
tors, particularly  Trcasioy  Seentaiy 
William  Sinum  take  the  position  tbatthe 
dty  must  take  the  necessary  austerity 
measures  that  will  relieve  the  eeooomie 
uncertainty  in  the  city.  I  would  maintniti 
that  the  dty  has  already  made  the  cuts, 
many  more  than  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  seal  which  would  Indicate  our  in- 
tentions to  reduce  spoidlng,  thus  de- 
crease the  amount  at  assistance  we  would 
require  from  the  Federal  Govemmoit 
Just  let  me  take  a  couide  of  minutes  to 
list  the  major  cutbacks  tliat  have  been 
made. 

The  city's  payroll  has  been  reduced  by 
some  31.000  people,  some  through  layoffs 
and  others  by  attrition.  Tills  reduction 
in  ctty  employees  has  been  estimated  to 
save  the  city  $310  mfillon.  Needless  to 
say,  as  a  result  ot  these  cutbacks  the 
pe(H^  have  seen  a  decrease  In  such  es- 
sential services  as  pdice  and  ffre  protee- 
ttan,  sairflation,  heidth  and  hospltsls.  to 
naaejWBtafew. 
In  the  area  of  education,  the  mayor 


has  been  forced  to  dose  7  cctaoels,  with 
the  possibiUty  that  IS  more  nay  be  shut 
down.  Class  aiat  has  l)een  draetkally  in- 
creased whHe  the  nomben  at  teachers 
in  the  classroom  have  been  decreased  by 
18  percent.  Secm-lty  problems  in  tlie 
schools  have  increased  as  a  resoit  of  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  security  per- 
sonnel. The  edocatlan  of  our  children 
would  be  an  imposilbfiity  if  any  further 
cuts  were  made  in  this  field. 

Virtually  all  new  city  constiiiction 
projects  have  been  halted.  Only  tho&e 
projects  which  the  city  wa&  legally  com- 
mitted to  and  which  are  most  ess«itial 
will  be  continued.  The  dty  has  foi*  the 
most  part  withdrawn  fitmi  finapclal  ac- 
tivities related  to  housing  at  a  time  when 
the  dty's  net  housing  defidt  has  been 
placed  at  100,000  units. 

Finally  the  mass  transit  fare  has  been 
increased  to  50  cents.  Subway  service 
has  been  reduced  during  aomTMh  hours. 
Tlie  fees  on  the  Staten  Island  Berry  have 
been  increased.  To  the  poor  and  strug- 
gling middle  class  in  New  York,  these  in- 
creases will  prove  to  f  lo-tber  add  stress  to 
their  already  strained  personal  budget. 

The  city  has  made  the  bard  decisions 
as  these  cutbacks  would  todleate.  To  go 
further  would  greatly  Impair  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  city.  All  that  the  dty 
and  State  omclals  are  aiding  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  attack  New  York 
city's  fiscal  problons  witb  Vbe  same  vigoi- 
that  we  come  to  the  aid  of  eountrief" 
throughout  the  world.  Moral  responsibil- 
ity must  begin  at  home  if  it  is  going  to 
mean  anything  abroeid. 

The  city  has  agreed  tha,t  mismanage- 
ment has  occurred.  It  has  attenvted  to 
correct  this  problem.  For  the  Federal 
Government  not  to  step  to  nam  would  be 
the  latter's  way  of  pimtehtng  New  York 
for  past  sfais.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Government  should  engage  In  this  type 
ot  punitive  action  to  prove  a  potot  In- 
stead tbe  Government  alMold  grant  the 
emergency  assistance  tttat  Is  necessary 
to  restore  the  cltgr  to  solvency  and  then 
devtae  specific  controlK  to  insure  that 
the  dty  does  not  overeKtend  its^  again. 

As  the  people's  rq>r«seatatlves,  we 
have  a  duty  to  act  immedbrtdy  during 
this  crisis.  If  the  President  refuses  to  act 
remondbly  on  this  issue,  then  the  Con- 
gress must  chart  tbe  proper  eoune.  Tliis 
is  no  time  for  parochial  toftercsts  to  di- 
vide us.  Time  Is  rapidly  rmmlng  out. 
Today's  default  in  New  Yorit  dty  wfil 
most  assuredly  be  felt  In  the  great  small 
towns  across  this  Nation.  We  can  avoid 
the  social  and  financial  chaos  tbAt  would 
ensue  ahould  a  default  oecur.  The  issue 
has  been  discussed  at  lengtb  and  most 
all  agree  that  some  type  of  Federal  action 
Is  necessary.  I  urge  my  coDeagncs  on  the 
appropriate  committeea  to  adsDt  legUa- 
tkm  that  would  aid  New  Terfc  and  the 
Nation,  so  Uiat  the  House  and  Senate  can 
vote  quickly  on  this  matter.  To  net  act 
hi  this  situation  would  indeed  prove 
catastrophic. 
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Boam  sixvoRT 
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previous  order  of  the  Hemif,  the  gentle- 
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man  ixmi  Mew  Toric  Clfr.  Bonxo)  to 
reoognlaed  f or  60  ndnota*. 

Mr.  fiATmir*.  Ur.  Spaakar.  I  jMil 
to  my  oon—»n»,  tlie  fentlenuui  trom  Neur 
yerfc(lCr.lfcHiiaB). 

Mr.  McHUOa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appra- 
ciate  th>  opportunity  which  has  been 
pravUed  to  dtoeoBB  In  a  reqxiosihle  way 
OimMtmtUm  which  preraito  hi  New  York 
Ctfey.  DMortnnatdy,  not  all  (Uscns^n  to 
date  has  been  responsible,  and  I  am 
afraid  there  win  be  further  debate  here 
and  thnmthout  the  country  which  will 
no*  do  JnMce  to  the  crisis.  Perhaps  to- 
day's dtocnasion  will  provide,  at  least  for 
ttato  House,  the  first  step  in  developing 
a  eilmate  of  good  sense  and  rational  con- 
sideration which  the  subject  requires. 

As  you  knew.  Mr.  J^ieaker.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  a  district  in  upstate 
New  Toak.  Hie  people  of  my  area  have 
not  partteipated  in  the  business  of  New 
York  Ctty,  and  certainly  over  the-  years 
tbar  hava  often  viewed  the  city  as  spend- 
thrift and  unwise  in  the  management 
of  its  al&irs.  And.  as  we  now  realize, 
they  were  correct  in  their  assessment. 
The  city  has  been  overindulgent  in 
many  ways.  Tliere  has  indeed  been  mis- 
management 

•niiB  fact  is  taken  by  many  to  be  the 
only  one  of  significance.  New  York,  they 
say,  is  respooslble  for  its  plight  and 
should  be  made  to  pay  the  price.  Absolute 
iustlce.  no  doubt  fueled  in  some  cases 
l>y  purely  partisan  considerations,  seems 
to  be  their  sole  goal.  To  be  sure,  blame 
:an  be  assessed.  There  is  plenty  to  go 
firound.  A  series  of  Democratic  mayors 
ihould  have  a  share;  and  also  a  Repub- 
lean  Governor  who  has  since  moved  on 
lO  hiilier  ofllce:  and  of  course  there  are 
sfaevnionaand  the  banks. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  we  do  not  sit 

n  thia  Chamber  as  a  body  of  prosecu- 

ors.  Clearly,  we  are  here  to  represent  the 

Hiblic  interest,  to  do  wliat  is  neceeaaiy 

or  Amertca  under  the  present  drcum- 

tancea.  Kven  anmimlne  "guilt"  on  the 

Mtft  of  all  8  milUon  people  now  residing 

a  the  city,  which  of  course  is  a  flawed 

'  Muaptlon.  our  responsibility  is  not  to 

1  Bate.<mt  pimiahment  but  to  act  in  the 

:  rattaa'a  Intereat. 

Upatata  New  Yorkers,  no  less  than 
i  Lmaiicans  in  other  parts  of  our  countiy, 
I  io  not  nUah  involvement  in  the  aflEalia 
I  f  New  York  City.  But  many  of  us  have 
1  egun  to  appreciate,  if  we  had  not  before 
<  MM  ao,  that  thia  city  is  not  an  alien 
1  ind:  that  ita  problems  are  our  prob- 
]  na:  that  ita  financial  distress  is  oura: 
1  tuik  we  have  waorn  In  common  with  our 
1  aitftbon  to  the  aouth  than  the  fact 
tkai  we  pay  taxes  to  the  same  State 
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ttl  «y  own  arth  District  of  New  York, 
1  >r  Wfamjia,  many  Important  projeota 
f  ra  threafeanad  aa  a  direct  result  of  thto 
1  aeal  citato.  In  one  county  a  hospital  In 
I  ddHNxiatniotlon  to  in  danger  because 
« !•  matiB^  credit  has  been  affected  and 
i  ewmot  meet  a  prior  commltmrat  to 
» lara  in  the  coat  of  construction.  In  an- 
^ar  ooontgr  two  quite  solvent  villages 
mtfh  bonda  to  proceed  with 
profaeta.  And  ki  a  thhd 
a  to  coaalfyei  univeraltar 
JMW  baan  abandoned. 


The  Idea  that  our  municipalities  and 
our  credit  win  be  untowdiM  by  this  situ- 
atkm  to  faat  being  dtopalled.  I  understand 
that  next  spring  the  State  of  New  York 
win  have  to  borrow  $2.5  billion  in  tax 
anticipation  notes.  Betwe«a  now  and  then 
the  local  governments  in  our  State- 
other  than  New  York  City— wiU  have  to 
sell  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  bonds. 
It  is  evident  that  if  investor  confidence  is 
not  bolstered,  most  of  these  offerings  will 
go  unsold.  The  State,  we  are  advi-sed,  will 
follow  the  city  into  default. 

Surely  v/e  cannot  pretend  that  these 
developments  are  merely  matters  of  local 
concern,  that  they  have  no  significance 
for  the  Nation.  Already  we  observe  that 
munlcipaUties  in  other  parts  of  our  coim- 
try  are  paying  substantially  higher  in- 
terest rates  in  order  to  attract  Investors. 
And  this  is  prior  to  any  default!  The 
municipal  bond  market  cannot  be  in- 
sulated from  the  developments  now  tak- 
ing place,  nor  can  we  anticipate  that 
traumatic  repercussions  will  not  be  felt 
If  oin  most  important  city  fails  to  meet 
its  obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
tribute to  a  climate  of  fear  or  apprehen- 
sion. That  would  be  as  bad  as  the  fiippant 
remarks  of  those  who  call  for  the  city's 
demise  regardless  of  the  consequences. 
However,  those  consequences  must  be 
considered.  If  there  is  a  default,  the  im- 
plications are  not  just  financial.  What  of 
the  psychological  impact  upon  the  resi- 
dents of  New  York,  upon  the  country  as 
a  whole,  and  indeed  upon  the  world  com- 
munity? The  Prime  Minister  of  West 
CSermany  recently  referred  to  this  as  a 
major  consideration. 

What  also  of  the  further  erosion  of 
confidence  of  our  citizens  In  their  gov- 
emm«ws?  Here  we  have  the  second  most 
important  government  in  this  country 
unable  to  meet  its  commitments.  What 
will  that  do  to  the  average  citizen's  belief 
ha  hto  Government's  reliability — any  gov- 
ernment's reliability?  I  cannot  measure 
these  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  surely 
they  bear  some  relevance  to  the  issue 
before  us. 

What  also  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
8  million  Americans  in  the  event  of 
default?  Who  win  provide  for  their  es- 
sential servlcee-^or  theh-  poUce  and  fire 
protection,  for  their  garbage  collection? 
We  are  told  that  without  investor  sup- 
port New  York  City  cannot  meet  its  ob- 
ligations in  this  fundamental  respect. 
Who  will  pay?  The  Federal  Government? 
I  cannot  believe  we  could  stand  Idly  by 
in  the  face  of  social  coUapse.  We  have 
shown  more  compassion  for  other  na- 
ttons,  other  peoples  in  distress,  and  to 
thto  day  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  C^)eaker,  I  do  not  rise  today  to 
otter  a  wdl  developed  legtelative  response 
to  the  crtoto  which  confronts  us.  Fortu- 
nately we  have  a  dtetingulshed  subcom- 
mittee of  thto  House  now  considering  the 
question  and  that  to  the  best  forum  for  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  alternatives. 
As  you  know,  there  are  a  number  of  pro- 
poeato  which  have  promise,  timimUng  a 
Federal  guarantee  of  municipal  bonds 
tlad  to  a  aerlea  of  atrtaigent  oonditkma 
deaignfed  to  hnpose  upon  a  reclptont  fiscal 
reaponalbUlty. 


The  point  I  wtoh  to  stress  to  that  we 
are  facing  not  a  panxdiial  problem,  but 
one  of  tndy  national  pn^xHtions.  i 
shicerely  hope  that  we  in  the  House 
and  indeed  all  Americans,  will  see  it  in 
thto  light  as  we  proceed  with  our 
deliberations. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McHttoh)  for  thto 
excellent  statement  and  hto  helpful  con- 
tribution. 

I  want  to  say  we  welcome  the  contri- 
bution of  every  Member  of  thto  House. 

GENEBAI.  LEAVE 

To  that  end,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  aU  Members  may 
have  legislative  days  in  which  to  address 
themselves  to  the  subject  of  thto  special 
order,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Baoillo)  ? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced under  the  general  leave  I  just 
secured  a  statement  from  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms! 
Abzug)  who  could  not  be  present  today 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  also  introduce  at  thto  point  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  past  Monday,  dealing  with  the  cuts 
in  the  capital  budget  of  New  York  City, 
TTiis  is  introduced  in  further  response  to 
the  specifics  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land.  had  sought  about  the 
efforts  New  York  City  has  made  and  to 
making  to  meet  the  immediate  crtoto. 
Ml-.  Speaker,  the  article  to  as  follows: 
Cm  nscAL  Crisis  Feeds  om  Itsklt 
(By  KUchMl  8tern«) 
In  a  new  Ulustratlon  of  the  old  business 
adage  that  "you  have  to  spend  money  to 
make  money,"  New  York  City  is  finding  that 
money  it  hasn't  got  and  can't  borrow  Is  Im- 
periling such  revenue-producing  projects  as 
piers,  markets,  industrial  parks  and  shopping 
centers. 

These  capital  projects  would  create  at  least 
22,000  new  Jobs  for  the  city's  386,000  unem- 
ployed and  pour  millions  of  dollars  of  new 
Income  Into  its  empty  treasury,  but  the 
fiscal  crisis  is  preventing  Mayor  Beame  from 
raising  the  $54.7  million  needed  to  further 
them  this  year. 

Among  the  endangered  projects  are  a  fish 
market  and  a  deep-water  cargo  facility  for 
the  Himts  Point  Food  Processing  and  Distri- 
bution Center  in  the  Bronx,  the  Elmhurst 
Dairy  expansion  In  Jamaica,  Queens,  and  the 
Bed  Hook  Containerport  In  Brooklyn. 

Acting  on  last  week's  order  from  the  Emer- 
gency Financial  Control  Board  to  cut  ali«ady 
reduced  coital  spending  by  a  further  $SOa 
mUlton,  members  of  the  Mayor's  fiscal  com- 
mittee now  are  reviewing  all  capital  pro- 
grams with  the  expectation  that  they  wlU 
have  to  eliminate  even  some  of  the  self- 
Uquldatlng  projects  that,  in  effect,  cost 
nothing. 

These  are  projects  that  wUl  bring  In  more 
than  enough  In  rents  to  cover  their  debt- 
service  costs,  and  substantial  new  revenues 
from  the  enhanced  real-eetate  values  they 
win  create,  but  the  city  is  unable  to  borrow 
the  "front  money"  to  get  them  started. 

"The  cuts  are  going  deeper  and  deeper  and 
we  are  really  In  the  cruy  Idnd  of  situation 
where  we  may  be  losing  fioo  m  revenues 
beoAuse  we  oan't  afford  to  spend  $X,"  said 
Alfired  K.  Bsenpraia,  the  btty^  Beonomlo 
Development  Administrator. 

Mweover.  If  the  projects  are  long  delayed. 
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tbe  strategy  for  slowing  New  York's  aconoaalc 
decline,  which  has  cost  the  city  more  than 
eoO^DOO  Jobs  sinoe  1869  and  aeot  its  unam- 
lAoyment  rote  soaring  to  the  IS  per  qent 
level  this  year,  iooay  collapse.  Tba  projeela 
■n  dwlgn«'1  to  be  Btrangpolnts  armart  wbWb 
new  private  enterprises  and  new  Jobs  ean  be 
developed. 

Alnady.  one  of  the  keystone  projects  in 
tb0  strategy  has  been  put  into  what  John  ■. 
ZuocottI,  chairman  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission,  has  caUed  "a  holding  pattern." 
This  is  the  West  Side  Convention  and  Exhibi- 
tion Center,  which  was  to  promo<te  the  hotel, 
restaursnt.  entertainment,  and  tourist  In- 
dustrtes  into  s  new  tmnt  of  activity  resulting 
in  25,000  new  Jobs. 

Last  week,  responding  to  an  earlier  order 
from  the  control  board  to  reduce  capital  ex- 
penditures, the  city  rescinded  $37-miUlon  of 
a  $S0-mlllion  appropriation  to  get  the  cen- 
ter started.  Its  prospects  now  are  donbtftd. 

The  Mayor  orlglnaUy  proposed  spending 
(lA-blUlon  tae  capital  projects.  The  control 
board  first  ordered  this  sum  cut  to  ai.a- 
bUUftn.  Then.  last  Monday,  It  ordered  a  fur- 
ther cut  of  asoa-miuion. 

Ordinarily,  the  priorities  for  capital  spend- 
ing emerge  after  months  of  lobbying  by 
neighborhood  and  special-interest  groups 
and  a  series  of  often-acrimonious  public 
heartngi.  Now  this  process  is  going  on  be- 
hind dosed  doors  and  is  being  telescoped  into 
just  a  few  days. 

The  new  cuts  put  in  danger  11  other  proj- 
ects that  Mr.  Elsenpreis  and  bis  aides  believe 
to  be  essential  if  the  city  is  to  make  even 
limited  progrees  in  stopping  New  York's  Job 
erosion.  How  many  of  the  11  will  have  to 
be  drc^ped  is  stlD  in  doubt,  but  Mr.  Elsen- 
preis says  delaying  any  oS  them  is  "the  worst 
kind  of  eeonomizlng  baeanae  It  would  under^ 
mine  the  city's  p^H^nttal  to  grow." 

This  view  U  shared  by  Mr.  Zuccottl,  who 
said  be  was  less  concerned  with  the  city's 
immediate  ca^  flow  problem  than  with 
where  IVew  York  win  be  10  or  16  years  from 
now.  Commenting  on  what  the  money  cuts 
are  doing  to  the  eltyli  ^Mnding— priorities 
that  formerly  p«t  regeneration  and  Job  cre- 
ation at  the  top  of  the  Ust— Mr.  ZuocottI 
said: 

"AU  the  ground  rules  are  changing  and 
we  have  to  reexamine  the  goals  of  govern- 
ment intervention  In  the  economic-develop- 
ment area.  In  this  year,  many  cities,  particu- 
larly ttw  ene-lndastry  manufacturing  cities, 
have  aeeome  seonomiealfy  liielevant. 

"This  has  not  happened  to  New  York,  or 
CMcaga  or  Ban  Praaciaco.  But  as  we  work 
oar  way  out  of  this  crtsis,  I,  as  the  City  Plaa- 


ning  Conunlsaioner,.  have  to  think  beyond 
today's  problems  to  a^:  Whither  goest  thou. 
New  Totk  duty?" 

Tor  thai  reason,  he  sakl,  be  would  urge  the 
Mayor's  fiscal  committee  to  letabi  the  Red 
Hook  contkinerport  and  other  Job-generating 
projects,  even  if  that  meant  Baerlflctng 
schools  and  fire  stations. 

Mr.  Zuccottl  said  he  bad  not  yet  been 
able,  to  develop  new  proposals  that  would 
allow  the  city  to  continue  building  its  econ- 
omy In  a  time  of  capital  stringency,  but  he 
is  urgently  trying  to  create  snch  proposals. 
Mr.  Elaenpreis  is  engaged  in  a  similar  effort. 

Sidney  J.  Frlgand.  the  Mayor's  press  secre- 
tary, said  that  Mr.  Beame  had  not  dianged 
bis  view  that  projects  that  create  Jobs  were 
the  most  important  ones  to  be  furthered  by 
the  city.  "As  a  matter  of  principle,  bis  stand 
hasnt  changed,"  Mr.  Frlgand  said,  "but  the 
cuts  are  getting  to  the  point  where  consider- 
ations of  health  and  safety  may  have  to  take 
precedence." 

Among  the  "health  and  safety"  projects  be 
cited  were  the  third  water  tunnel  nAw  under 
coostfuctlon  to  aasiure  the  eity's-  water  sup- 
ply and  several  schools  tliat  were  more  than 
70  per  cent  completed  and  that  would  permit 
the  closing  of  nonflrejiroof  schools. 

Mr.  ftigand  aald  the  fiscal  ounuamee. 
which  includes  four  Deputy  Ifayocs  as  wsU 
as  Mr.  Beame  and  Mr.  Zuccottl,  hopes  to 
conq>lete  the  Job  of  trimming  the  capital 
budget  by  next  weekend. 

HOPES   ABK  INVaLYXD  _^    , 

The  task  is  more  than  a  matter  of  decid- 
ing who  should  get  what.  For  many  projects 
already  in  construction,  the  city  ha»  signed 
binding  contracts  and  canceling  tbem  would 
involve  heavy  penalties.  Moreover,  for  some 
of  the  economic-development  projects,  delay 
ntay  mean  a  loss  of  Interest  by  tbe  private 
companlSB  that  would  use  tbe  facilities  and 
the  transfer  ot  thoee  companies'  Jobs  out- 
side the  city. 

Also  at  stake  are  tbe  hopes  of  thousands 
of  reeldants  of  such  d^Nresaed  areas  aa  the 
South  Bronx  to  escape  poverty.  There,  in  tbe 
near-derelict  Harlem  River  yards  of  the  Penn 
central  Railroad,  an  Italian  developer  named 
Renzo  Zlngoue  has  proposed  creating  two 
mlBlon  square  feet  ot  new  factory  space  in 
wlileh  a  mlnlBuim  at  2,000  people  eoald  be 
empVayed. 

Tha  city's  role  iu  this  plan  would  be  to 
condemn  the  land,  acquire  It  from  tbe  rail- 
road, and  put  In  streets,  sewers  and  other 
pobUe  faculties.  Tbe  cost  woxtld  be  ei4- 
miUion  to  ei8-mlUion,  with  fM-raaUon 
asadad  this  flseal  year  to  boy  tke  laML  AU 
.     ol    this    mveatment    woald    be    Neovered 
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tbroiitsb  rent  charged  on  the  laud  and  the 
new  facilities. 

if  the  city  can  proceed  with  Its  part  of 
the  deal,  Mr.  Zlngone  baa  saM  fee  wooM  be 
prepared  to  l>ulM  the  ftetarfas  and  to'kvin^ 
m  industrial  tenants  fioin  Euiupe  wbo  would 
employ  city  residents. 

Mr.  KlsenprelB,  who  l«s  been  advancing 
this  project  in  10  months  of  negoklatioiu, 
with  Mr.  Zingone,  points  out  that  the  bene- 
fits would  go  far  beyond  the  people  em- 
ployed directly  In  the  factorlee. 

"PlrBt,"  he  said,  •the  cHy  would  get  t*ut 
revenues  from  tbe  factory  tenanta  and  from 
their  workers.  Then,  for  every  woiwr  em- 
ployed there,  two  or  three  other  Jobs  would 
be  created  elsewhere  lu  tbe  city.  And  vbese 
jobs,  too,  would  create  tax  revenues  for  the 
city.  The  effects  of  such  a  project  would  h<" 
enormous." 

On  a  smaller  scnle  is  a  project  hi  Jamaica. 
Queens,  that  would  permit  expansion  of  the 
Elmhunrt  Dairy,  tbe  city's  laigcat,  owned 
by  Honeyvi'ell  Farms,  Inc.  HoaeyweU  is  plan- 
ning a  S10-mUIk>n  liiuKilinanl  that  would 
add  200  workers  to  its  dairy  operations  and 
200  others  lu  a  new  fresh-fruit  juice  opera- 
tion. 

Tlie  city's  part  of  this  plan  wouM  be  ro 
condemn  and  buy  a  doaen  smaB  plots  of 
land,  cloee  two  streets  and  assist  In  the 
relocation  of  11  smaU  tavstaaesaes  eia|<eying 
a  total  of  49  workers  that  now  oocupy  pfrx 
of  the  needed  land.  The  coat  of  ttoe  land  ac- 
quisition would  be  eSOOjQOO. 

Arthur  L.  Borut.  director  of  research  and 
policy  coordination  for  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  said  tbe  land 
rent  the  city  would  charge  Honey  well  would 
cover  the  city's  expanae  at  feanvwing  and 
repaying  tbe  $800,000  cocnpletely. 

"And,  In  addition,"  he  aald  "we  would  get 
the  benefits  of  aU  tbe  economic  activity  and 
tax  revenue  to  be  produoeA  toy  those  400  new 
jobs." 

A  similar  point  was  made  by  Oaorge  Ira 
Scbulman,  economist  of  the  Department  of 
Ports  and  Terminals,  an  agency  of  tbe  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  Mr. 
Schulmau  has  prepared  projections  showing 
the  "profitability"  of  the  waterfront  projects 
endangered  by  tbe  capttal-fond  cutbacks. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cohnnbta  Sogar  Refin- 
ery, tbe  Columbia  Sugar  Company  is  plan- 
ning the  first  new  refinery  to  toe  tooilt  on 
the  East  Coast  In  30  yean,  wMh  piers,  con- 
tainer faclUtiee  and  belt  caavayoea  on  a 
Staten  Island  site.  The  ettys  lueaslimjiit 
would  be  »3.2-mlllion,  all  of  it  to  be  repaid. 
with  tbe  Interest  costs,  over  a  1W  year  lease 
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Ml'.  Sneaker,  X  want  to  say  that  we 
have  diKUHCd  at  great  length  the  pnb- 
lems  d  tbe  elty.  KpedOcaOy  how  tbe  etty 
got  into  the  sttoatlmi  it  to  in  now;  alao 
the  dWenneee  between  the  ^"*¥*«t<<y" 
that  cztot  In  Kew  Yoric  City  and  tbe  con-r 
dltfona  thai  cxtot  In  other  dttoe  tttroiitftr 
oui  tbe-NKkfon.  and  ftirtber  the  8tepB 
that  tile  ci^  has  specifically  taken  to  try 


to  meet  the  citoto  at  the  presei^  time. 
We  have  also  dlseuesed  a  UU  that  to 
caUed  a  Federal  guarantee  btU.  I  hope 
that  nobody  who  to  listmlng  io  us  (h- 
who  to  reading  what  we  have  been  say- 
ing in  thto  meeiid  order  comes  to  the 
conehwlon  that  If  soeh  a  bin  to  passed 
tbe  proUems  of  Vfew  York  Ct^ -wiU  have 
been  solved.  When  we  speak  ol  a  Itdeial 


giiaiautee  bill  we  aie  not  tniki^^  about 
legislation  that  will  solve  tbe  pvobleaas  of 
New  York  City  at  all.  but  we  a«s  talking 
about  legislation  tbat  will  prcvcBt  de- 
fault That  to  the  only  eOaci  tbat  a  Fed- 
eral guarai^ee  bill  will  hMrci 

A  Fedeiail  guarantee  hiH.  if  appaeved, 
will  not  bring  one  addlttenal  peaty  to 
New  York  City  to  relieve  New  Yorii  City 
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of  the.barden  of  the  expenses  that  we 
have  twen  dtoCTiwlng.  expenses  such  as 
weUMv.  wwgwnw  such  as  the  cost  of 
hldMr  •dnoRtion.  expenses  such  m  the 
coal  of  mwnlelpal  hospitals,  or  Hat  ex- 
penses of  the  cost  of  the  courts  which 
are  paid  for  by  New  York  City  Instead 
of  by  the  State.  None  of  these  expenses 
win  be  In  any  way  paid  by  any  Federal 
cuarantee  bill  and  a  Federal  guarantee 
bin  Is  nd  lolnc  to  help  to  solve  the  budg- 
et ertato  of  the  city. 

We  need  the  bill  only  so  that  we  can 
prevent  a  dtf  ault  with  the  repercussions 
ttiat  win  take  idace,  not  only  in  New 
York  City,  but  througbout  the  country. 
repercussions  which  have  been  discussed 
aedn  at  great  Imgth  here  today;  but  if 
we  shmdd  get  the  Federal  guarantee  bill, 
I  hope  that  everyone  will  understand 
that  then  we  win  have  to  begin  the  seri- 
ous steps  to  help,  the  city  of  New  Yoiic. 
Then  we  wlU  have  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  see  to  It  that  the  disparity  that 
exist  at  the  present  time  between  the 
amounts  of  money  that  New  York  Cit7 
contributes  to  welfare  and  the  amoimts 
of  money  and  other  cities  contribute  to 
w^are.  Is  resolved. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  imderstand 
that  we  wiU  be  introducing  legislation 
designed  to  solve  the  urban  crisis,  not 
only  in  New  York  City,  but  in  all  the 
other  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  immediate  dUBculty  is  the  mar- 
ketabUlty  of  bonds.  That  can  be  cured 
by  providing  a  guarantee  of  municipal 
bonds. 

The  fimdamental  difficulty  is  ttie 
faflure  to  recognize  that  our  urban  cen- 
ters have  become  the  repository  for  the 
poor  peoide  of  this  country  and  that  we 
have  to  make  a  special  effort  to  see  to  it 
that  we  begin  to  deal  with  those  prob- 
lems, not  only  In  New  York  City,  but 
throughout  the  entire  country.  That  Is 
the  long-range  goal  that  we  have  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to. 

I  hope  that  when  we  solve  the  imme- 
diate iwoblem  that  we  can  begin  there- 
after to  imdertake  the  serious  problems 
that  remain  in  order  to  meet  our  long- 
range  goals. 

Ifr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OilA88I£Y.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  suggesting  that  the 
loan  guarantee  approach  wiU  be  fol- 
lowed by^  subsequent  legislation  to  solve 
the  long-term  problems  of  New  York  and 
ottier  cities. 
Mr.  BADHJiO.  And  other  cities. 
Mr.  ORA8SLEY.  I  presume  that  the 
solution  win  be  found  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  by  a  change  in  some  Federal 
programs  and  by  the  implementaticni  of 
new  programs.  I  hope  that  while  we  are 
trying  to  sidve  the  long-range  problems 
of  the  cities  of  this  country,  that  we  do 
it  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  so  that  the 
countiy  aa  a  wiurie,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, does  not  find  Itself  in  the  same 
condition  that  New  York  City  is  finding 
Itsrif  In  becaaae  year  after  year  after 
year  It  spends  more  than  it  takes  in. 

Dbh  fhe  gentleman  come  to  that  ap- 
ptcMHk  In  wocUng  out  the  long-term  so- 
lutions of  the  problems  of  the  cities  in 


America,  or  does  the  genUonan  hitend  to 
do  it  by  deficit  spending  and  borrowing, 
as  has  been  the  situation  in  the  last  10 
years  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  No.  I  would  say  they 
would  do  it  by  providing  the  kind  of  pro- 
grams that  would  enable  us  to  improve 
the  economy  by  providing  the  kind  of 
addition  to  our  tax  laws  that  would  en- 
able them  to  have  the  additional  income 
they  need  in  this  country  so  tliat  we 
could  provide  the  additional  expenses. 

The  reason  it  is  important  that  we  ap- 
prove the  bond  guarantee  bill  is  because 
toe  problems  of  how  we  solve  the  urban 
crisis  and  how  we  do  it  in  a  financially 
sound  manner  are  very  complicated.  It 
is  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  discuss 
them  and  debate  them  properly.  If  we 
are  going  to  discuss  and  debate  them 
properly  we  need  to  do  it  not  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  crisis,  but  in  an  atmosphere 
that  will  permit  that  kind  of  debate. 
That  is  why  we  need  to  have  the  bond 
guarantee  bill,  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
discuss  how  to  have  a  financial  program 
for  the  countiT,  as  well  as  for  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  would  say  there  is 
some  good  comes  from  not  only  the  de- 
bate that  is  going  to  come  in  the  Con- 
gress in  the  future  in  this  colloquv  this 
evening  in  the  New  York  situation 
generally,  if  we  can  get  instiUed  in 
people's  minds  in  tiiis  coimti-y  that  we 
do  not,  in  fact,  owe  this  debt  to  ourselves, 
as  we  have  been  told  for  the  last  40 
years;  that,  in  fact,  there  is  a  day  of 
reckoning  and  if  there  is  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing that,  in  fact,  bad  results  come  there- 
from, as  in  the  instance  of  New  York 
City. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  clianging  the 
psychology,  particularly  the  economic 
psychology,  in  this  country;  that  it  is  no 
longer  right  to  go  into  debt  year  after 
year  and  Uve  well,  if  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  say  it  this  way,  at  the  expense  of 
future  generations. 

That  is  the  solution  to  all  of  this  coun- 
try's problems  because  the  fact  Is,  as 
proven  in  New  York,  there  is  a  day  of 
reckoning.  There  is  a  day  when  we  have 
to  meet  these  obligations,  and  the  results 
are  catastrophic  if  we  do  not.  Those  same 
catastroi^c  results  will  come  to  this 
country.  If  we  can  learn  from  this  lesson, 
we  have  accomplished  much  by  this  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Of  course.  New  York 
City  has  been  paying  taxes  all  along, 
but  I  do  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  some  people  who  have  been 
living  very  well  and  there  are  some  cor- 
porations that  have  been  living  very 
weU  and  not  making  any  contributions 
in  the  form  of  taxes  to  this  counti-y.  We 
should  take  some  action  to  see  to  it  that 
they  make  a  proper  contribution.  If  they 
do,  then  we  could  reduce  the  deficit  and 
at  the  same  time  take  measures  to  assure 
that  we  could  begin  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions that  now  exist.  I  think  what  is  re- 
quired is  additional  sacrifices  and  addi- 
tional taxes,  not  Just  from  New  York 
City,  but  from  the  other  segments  of 
society  as  weD. 


Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  BADUiLO.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 
from  New  Ymrk. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  end 
this  debate,  on  behalf  of  the  New  York 
delegation  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gkasslet)  for  his 
consideration  in  participating  In  this 
evening's  discussion  on  New  York's  prob- 
lem. Also,  I  want  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  staff  and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore 
who  is  sitting  with  us  tonight,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Miller). 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  do  any- 
thing otlier  than  to  express  in  the  best 
possible  way  in  which  we  could  the 
problems  that  are  facing  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
counti-y  as  a  whole.  I  want  to  thank 
those  who  participated  in  this  debate 
Mr.  BADILLO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  continu- 
ing difSculties  in  obtainiiig  agreement 
in  Congress  on  an  appropriate  form  of 
Federal  assistance,  and  President  Ford's 
appai-ently  imswerving  opposition  to  any 
aid  for  New  York  City,  have  brought  our 
city  closer  than  ever  to  default.  The  con- 
sequences of  tliese  months  of  uncertainty 
have  already  been  profound : 

First.  Some  have  estimated  that  mu- 
nicipalities and  States  are  already  pay- 
ing a  total  of  $3  biUion  a  year  in  addi- 
tional interest  charges  as  rates  have  risen 
up  by  a  full  1  percent  due  to  the  crisis. 
In  New  York  State,  school  bond  Issues 
are  requirtag  an  11  percent  interest  rate; 
suuilar.  though  less  extreme  rates  are  re- 
ported all  over  the  Nation. 

Second.  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt 
of  West  Germany  and  many  other  Euro- 
peans are  convinced  that  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  imderesti- 
mated  the  international  repercussions  of 
a  New  York  City  default.  A  taste  of  the 
f utuie  was  provided  on  October  17,  when 
the  world's  money  markets  stood  still  and 
held  their  breaths  as  a  last-minute  res- 
cue effort  was  put  together.  If  New  York 
City,  reguarded  in  other  nations  as  our 
first  city,  defaults,  the  ultimate  victim 
of  the  newest  and  greatest  crisis  In  in- 
vestor confidence  will  be  the  United 
States. 

Thh-d.  Fedei-al  Reserve  Chairman 
Arthur  Bums  has  warned  that  default 
could  affect  the  Nation's  recovery.  Prof. 
Otto  Eckstein,  former  member  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Economic  Advi- 
sors, testified  last  week  that  the  total  cost 
of  a  default  to  tiie  Nation  would  be  $29 
billion,  including  a  $14  billion  decline  in 
the  GNP,  and  an  increase  of  270,000  in 
the  number  of  jobless. 

By  default,  these  people  all  impUcltly 
mean  allowing  the  situation  to  work  it- 
self out  according  to  Its  Inner  logic,  pro- 
viding no  direct  assistance  to  the  city. 
The  only  Federal  action  would  be  ex- 
tensions of  credit  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  banks.  Their  assumption  Is  that  New 
York  City  would  foUow  the  scenario  of 
Grand  Rapids  and  Detnrit  In  the  lOSO's: 
A  virtual  shutdown  of  the  city,  renego- 
tiatlon  of  every  pity  labor  ccmtract,  ftower 
and  more  expensive  municipal  servloM. 
and  painful  sacrifices  for  years  to  repay 
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every  cent  of  deferred  InterMt  and  prin- 
cipal to  bondholders.  If  this  Is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  default,  then  no  one  would 
xecacamend  such  a  scenulo.  Virtually 
any  other  solution  would  be  preferable, 
even  one  which  brings  the  banks  and 
other  institutlMial  investors  yet  another 
windfall. 

What  would  not  be  preferable  is  a  solu- 
tion which,  pretending  to  be  helpful,  hn- 
poses  additional  burdens  on  the  city  and 
precludes  its  eventual  recovery.  The  un- 
known consequences  of  default  might 
represent  a  better  risk  than  heeding 
TreasmT  Secretary  Simon's  vindictive 
demand  that  New  York— and  its  people — 
be  made  to  suffer. 

In  gauging  the  alternatives,  we  should 
weigh  the  effects  of  any  plans  both  now 
and  years  into  the  future,  on  New  York 
City  and  on  the  entire  Nation.  We  are 
not  invrfved  in  a  simple  technical  proc- 
ess. This  is  a  situation  directly  affecting 
millions  of  people  in  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan region,  and  ultimately  touching 
every  citizen  of  this  Nation.  Already,  due 
to  uncertainty  over  the  resolution  of  this 
crisis,  most  areas  of  the  Nation  are  fac- 
ing higher  interest  rates.  Additional  costs 
to  many  commimities  for  long-term  bond 
Issues  for  utilities  and  municipal  bonds 
will  be  billions  of  doUars  yearly  lasting 
for  many  years.  As  a  result  solely  of  the 
transit  fare  Increase  in  New  York  City 
which  has  resulted  directly  from  this 
crisis,  the  national  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex has  risen  one-tenth  percent.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Federal  Government  will  now 
have  at  least  $60  million  In  additional 
social  expenditures  next  year  for  pro- 
gram benefits  adjusted  to  this  index. 

We  are  at  a  crucial  mcunent  for  New 
York  and  dozens  of  other  ui'ban  areas 
in  this  Nation.  The  city's  problems  are 
only  quantitatively  more  serious  than 
those  of  many  other  central  cities.  The 
same  confilcts  are  just  over  the  horizon 
elsewhere. 

New  Yoik  City's  budget  crisis  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  economic  poUcies  of  the 
Nixon  and  Ford  administrations,  which 
reversed  a  developing  commitment  to  the 
renewEd  of  oiu:  Nation's  cities.  Unexpect- 
edly lower  receipts  from  income,  busi- 
ness, and  real  estate  taxes,  and  higher 
social  service  expenditures  resulting  f  rcnn 
increased  unemployment,  are  aU  products 
of  the  national  inflation/recession.  More- 
over, in  the  1960's,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment initiated  numerous  projects  to 
provide  job  training,  health  and  social 
services  for  the  immigrant  and  native 
minority  populations  of  the  city.  But  the 
last  two  national  administrations  have 
phased  out  many  antipoverty  programs, 
using  as  justification  the  "benign  ne- 
glect" piinciple.  As  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  gradually  discontinued  its  part 
in  joint  programs,  localities  committed 
to  saving  some  of  these  progr£uns  have 
been  left  with  huge  costs  for  health,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  legal,  and  correctional 
services. 

Increasing  proportions  of  Federal  as- 
sistance came  to  be  based  on  antiquated 
aid  formulas  dating  back  many  years. 
One  of  these,  the  per  capita  formula  for 
Federal  aid  to  fanlllies  with  dependent 
children  and  medicaid,  represents  one  of 
the  most  Important  drains  of  revenue 


to 'New  York  City.  I  have  introduced 
loBg-aeeded  legislation  to  correct  this 
cleariy  lne4ultable  formula.  H.R.  9652 
and  9653,  with  50  cosponsors  thua  far  in 
the  House,  and  S.  2476,  the  Uniform  Fed- 
eral Welfare  and  Medical  Reimburse- 
ment Act  of  1975,  would  provide  New 
York  State  with  $1.2  billion  in  additional 
funds.  If  this  measure  Is  passed  and  the 
State  agrees  to  pass  along  its  share  of 
Federal  reimbursement  destined  for  New 
Yoi-k  City  welfare  costs,  the  city  will  re- 
ceive an  additional  $750  million  a  year.  I 
believe  that  perhaps  the  simplest  and 
most  equitable  mechanism  to  save  New 
York  City  is  to  relieve  us  of  costs  that 
are  derived  from  national  factors,  and 
to  help  us  balance  our  budget  within  the 
3 -year  period  that  has  been  planned. 

Washington,  D.C.  receives  several 
hundred  millon  dollars  annually  in  Fed- 
eral fimds  for  services  provided  to,  but 
not  paid  for,  by  tax-exempt  Federal 
property.  New  York  City,  one  of  the 
lai-gest  locations  for  Federal  activities 
and  the  home  of  the  United  Nations,  re- 
ceives no  such  payments.  My  bili  provid- 
ing repajrment  to  New  York  and  other 
cities  for  the  cost  of  "extraordinary" 
protection  for  foreign  diplomatic  mis- 
sions has  now  passed  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  This  is  one  symboUc 
example  of  the  expenses  which  overload 
the  budget  of  our  city,  and  which — until 
now — ^have  not  been  reimbursed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

These  factors  have  combined  with  the 
city's  principal  long-term  difficulties — on 
inequitable  city/suburban  economic 
structure,  the  need  to  create  additional 
sources  of  employment,  excessive  bor- 
rowing, the  shrinking  tax  base,  and  the 
costs  of  providing  decent  salaries  for  its 
employees — to  set  up  the  conditions  for 
a  crisis. 

But  New  York  City  is  by  no  means 
unique;  elements  of  the  problems  tba,t 
have  brought  it  to  a  crisis  can  be  found 
in  cities  throughout  the  Nation: 

The  unequal  relationship  between  cen- 
tral city  and  suburb,  initiated  and  en- 
couraged since  World  War  n  by  Federal 
highway  and  housing  subsidies,  is  a  near- 
univei'sal  phen<Hnenon.  Even  those  cen- 
tral cities  witli  continued  employment 
growth  have  found  that  commuters  are 
the  principal  beneficiaries.  In  a  city- 
suburb  "hardship  index"  prepared  by  the 
Brookings  Institution,  nine  cities,  mostly 
in  the  Northeast  and  North  Central  re- 
gions, were  significantly  worse  off  than 
New  York  City.  Of  course,  the  city,  as 
the  focal  point  of  a  tristate  region,  and 
lacking  an  independent  county  govern- 
ment to  finance  such  costs  as  welfare, 
education,  and  correction,  has  the  most 
difficulty  in  obtaining  equitable  regional 
divisions  of  resouixes. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
govemmmtal  Relations,  studying  1971 
data,  found  several  other  cities  with  two 
or  three  of  the  five  significant  symptoms 
of  vulnerabiUty  to  financial  crisis  seen 
in  New  York  City. 

New  York  Is  not  in  as  serious  trouble 
as  sevei-al  other  cities  in  total  job  losses. 
Pai-Ucularly  in  manufacturing,  the  prob- 
lem is  more  severe  in  many  other  urban 
areas.  This  provides  a  clear  indication 
of  a  larger  problem:  National  policies 


are  in  fact  encouraging  certain  industries 
to  leave  the  coimtry  entirely.  The  urban 
centers  of  earliest  devel<«Mnent — such  as 
New  York — ^have  f^t  the  greatest  strain 
as  a  result. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me  that  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  study  of  per 
capita  costs  of  major  cities  for  common 
services  and  of  city  employees  per  10,000 
population  shows  that  New  York's 
spending  is  "not  out  of  line";  indeed,  it 
is  lower  than  some  other  cities.  And  the 
CBO  found  salaries  paid  by  New  York 
City  to  public  employees  to  be  "generous 
but  not  the  most  generoxis  of  large  cities." 
even  before  the  cost  of  hving  was  taken 
into  account  The  overall  conclusion 
must  be  that  no  local  government  can 
any  longer  get  away  cheaply.  They  need 
capable,  well-titiined  employees,  and 
must  be  competitive  with  private  in- 
dustiy.  We  caimot  expect  to  cut  services 
without  suffering  the  consequences  in  in- 
creased crime  and  chaos.  In  sum,  as  far 
as  costs  are  concerned.  New  York  City 
is  only  the  biggest — ^not  the  most 
expensive. 

New  York  CSty  is  not  even  unique  in 
its  financial  structure  and  problems. 
Total  municipal  borrowing  in  the  Nation 
h£is  doubled  in  the  past  5  years,  with  the 
greatest  growth  coming  in  the  high  in- 
terest short-term  issues  upon  which  New- 
York  City  has  been  so  dependent.  Pain- 
ful cutbacks  in  employment  and  public 
senices  are  in  progress  throughout  the 
Nation.  These  cutbacks  necessarily  have 
a  negative  impact  upon  the  tax  base  and 
employment  possibilities.  The  Moorhead 
report,  prepwired  earlier  this  year  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
reveals  a  pattern  of  developing  budget 
deficits  and  estimated  elimination  of  a 
total  of  140,000  State  and  local  govern- 
ment positions.  These  cutbacks  have 
been  concentrated  in  the  20  States  with 
the  highest  unemployment  which  lack 
energy  production  or  high  farm  income. 
Not  surprisingly,  these  States  often  con- 
tain the  old  and  troubled  central  cities. 
Ilie  study  concludes  that,  while  a  small 
part  of  the  $8  biUion  in  resulting  cuts 
and  new  taxes  may  be  seen  as  "much 
needed  improvement  in  government  effi- 
ciency, the  magnitude  of  the  adjustments 
and  their  concentration  In  the  high  un- 
employment jurisdictions  indicates  that 
considerable  hardship  will  be  Imposed 
upon  the  affected  jurisdictions." 

New  York  City  must  retain  the  capa- 
bility of  devel<H>ing  new  jobs.  The  31,000 
layoffs  already  imposed  by  the  city  gov- 
eiTunent  are  only  the  most  visible  sign  of 
the  sacrifices  made  by  New  York:  The 
impending  demands  for  the  elimination 
of  free  higher  education,  municipal  hos- 
pitals, and  rent  control  all  lead  to  one 
question:  will  the  resolution  of  this  con- 
flict cripple  the  city  or  will  it  leave  it 
capable  of  taking  the  lead,  as  it  has  so 
many  times  in  the  past,  in  providing  full 
employment  for  Americans. 

Employment  Is  the  best  criterion  with 
which  to  judge  the  effect  of  the  alterna- 
tives available  to  save  New  York  City. 
Growing  job  rolls  carry  everything  else 
along — higher  tax  revenues,  expanding 
services,  greater  attraction  to  prospective 
businesses.  The  loss  of  500,000  jobs  in  the 
past  6  years  has  cost  the  city  at  least  $1.5 
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In  taxes.  LHiving  aside 
of  dateutt.  tfae  New  York 
lopaiiBMnt  anllciiMitcB  a 
«(  UMOe  JobB  in  the  city  bf 
Howard  Samuels,  a  member  of  the 
Wronomtc  Development 
an  even  bleaker  iiicture: 
A  loM  of  at  leoak  144.«00  Jobs  in  the  next 
It  Baonlhi,  and  reoolting  oflleial  unem- 
idoiyment  of  16  petcent.  It  is  not  clear  to 
what  flstent  FntfesKV  Edcsteln's  esti- 
mates of  S70 JOO  additJonal  imemployed 
nattonany  as  a  result  of  default  oTerU^i 
wltli  tbase  esttmates.  Yet  the  cuts  an- 
noonoed  m  the  dty'lB  capital  budget  make 
clear  that,  for  lack  of  compcwatively 
small  SOBM  now.  New  York  City  is  already 
losing  new  indastries.  Any  rescue  of  the 
city  which  does  not  include  measures 
that  at  Is— t  stabilise,  and  eventually  be- 
gin tnmtng  aioond  these  trends  Is  un- 
acceptable. 

Mayor  Beame  has  told  leaders  of  the 
buHdlng  trades  that  the  $400  million  in 
halted  oflustfuetioo  projects  will  increase 
unempioymept  by  an  additional  8,000 
in  the  construction  industry,  already  ex- 
periendng  a  30  pcfomt  rate  due  to  27,000 
Jobs  lost  in  the  past  2  years.  The  public 
works  MB  which  I  helped  to  write,  and 
the  ooontORycUcia  measure  with  which 
it  was  oo—hlned  in  the  Senate  can  pro- 
vide some  rdkf,  amounting  to  over  20,- 
000  Jobs  in  the  cnthro  State  and  250,000 
jobs  nationally.  The  resolution  of  this 
kglwlattoa  tai  conference,  including  elimi- 
nation of  oCher  amendments  relatteg  to 
water  pollatiaa  projects  which  would 
nullify  the  boneflts  of  the  measure  in 
New  York  State,  Is  an  urgent  priority. 

Federal  guarantees  appear  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  the  consequences 
of  defavK.  The  issue  is  not  whether  it  is 
"rigbV  for  ttie  Federal  Government  to 
assist  Mw  York.  New  York  Times  col- 
umnist Tbm  Wicker  has  pointed  out  that 
many  other  critical  programs  and  under- 
takings haTe  been  assisted  by  Washing- 
ton. A  ta«al  of  $101.7  bilUan  in  all  types  of 
guarantees  are  included  in  the  1970 
badfet  I  am  in  favor  of  oonsidaring  each 
reqaeot  fw  a  guarantee  on  its  own  terms 
and  approvkig  those  that  are  needed.  I 
therefore  recently  voted  for  the  $60  mil- 
lion kMm  gnarantee  i»ogram  for  the  de- 
vdopment  of  an  electric  ear.  The  House 
and  Senate  are  now  considering  loan 
guarantees  for  energy  development.  The 
Senate  energy  research  and  dev^opment 
bin  propoees  $6  bOUon  in  guarantees  for 
synthetie  and  renewable  fuel  research.  If 
it  is  needed,  then  it  should  be  enacted. 

Many  Senators  have  recently  re- 
marked on  the  incongruity  of  a  "yes"  on 
aid  to  Zaire  at  the  same  time  that  New 
York  is  turned  down.  And  we  should 
think  back  to  the  $175  billion  poured  into 
Vietnam  with  no  "budgetary  control." 

Federal  nonpunitlve  guarantees,  such 
as  that  guaranteed  previously  to  the 
Lockheed  Corp..  would  enable  New  York 
to  gain  fimding  through  next  spring. 
This  is  an  eswntial  measure  to  save  the 
city.  It  is  expected  that  Federal  guaran- 
tees would  restore  Investor  confidence  to 
allow  both  New  York  State  and  New 
York  City  to  seO  ttaefa- bonds,  without  ttie 
Federal  Ooreiument  ha^'lng  to  spend 
any  money  whatsoever. 


Yet  we  must  go  further.  Unless  Con- 
gress is  prepared  to  apucqive  massive  cuts 
in  our  miUtary  budget,  institute  basic  tax 
reforms,  and  perhaps  phase  out  scnne  of 
Uie  many  subsidies  to  private  entoprise, 
we  cannot  face  with  equanimity  the 
prospect  of  other  cities  approaching  the 
same  positum  as  New  York  City.  Our  Na- 
tion has  ignored  the  plight  of  the  cental 
cities;  without  new  efforts,  the  vitally 
and  success  of  our  oldest,  iftost  historic, 
and  still  most  important  cities  will  con- 
tinue to  be  drained  away. 

In  New  York  City,  some  are  recom- 
mending still  greater  cuts  in  an  effort 
to  convince  the  White  House  that  we 
are  children  who  have  learned  our  les- 
sons and  will  accept  wliatever  punish- 
ment is  suggested.  There  are  calls  for 
further  sacrifices,  even  though  so  many 
have  already  been  made: 

Schools  are  overcrowded;  libraries  are 
shutting  down;  hospitals  are  closing; 
health  and  welfare  programs  are  being 
terminated:  senior  citizen  programs 
eliminated:  police,  fire,  and  sanitation 
services  dangerously  depleted;  31.000  po- 
sitions are  now  vacant,  and  a  wage  de- 
ferral will  mean  $700  million  in  lost  sal- 
aries, primarily  to  the  city's  lower  paid 
woricers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  major  contribu- 
ticm  of  the  banks  has  been  to  transfer 
several  of  their  highest  itaid  executives 
from  corporate  headquarters  to  form  a 
de  facto  government  for  the  city.  The 
banks'  magnanimous  concession  of  6  per- 
cent interest  rates  on  some  of  the  notes 
they  have  rolled  over  means  only  that 
they  are  not  making  extraordinary  pro- 
fits on  the  new  bonds.  But  they  are  not 
losing  money  either.  In  exchange  for 
their  cooperati<ni,  they  are  repladng 
many  of  tiieir  low-rated  New  York  City 
bonds,  which  they  have  helped  to  under- 
mine, with  high  interest  bearing  and 
more  secure  State  bonds,  backed  by  di- 
rect ci^ections  of  the  sales  and  stock 
transfer  taxes. 

They  have  obtained  a  powerful  voice  in 
running  the  city  and  are  contributing  to 
the  creation  of  an  environment  they  hope 
will  facilitate  the  continued  stable 
growth  of  their  worldwide  operations. 
Even  as  they  recover  at  their  leisure  from 
misinvestinents  and  speculations  in. 
bankrupt  companies  and  real  estate  in- 
vestment trusts — REIT's — ^they  are  bene- 
fiting by  abruptiy  calling  the  city  to  im- 
mediate account. 

After  a  period  of  indecision,  the  major 
New  York  banks  too  have  begun  to  press 
for  Federal  guarantees.  For,  unspoken 
amid  the  general  unwillingness  to  con- 
sider bankruptcy  as  a  political,  not  an 
irrevocably  fixed  technical  process,  they 
may  suspect  that  they  would  be  the 
greatest  losers. 

The  banks  have  begun  to  admit  their 
fiduciary  responsibility  does  not  preclude 
a  certabi  fiexibility  on  their  formerly  in- 
violable rates  of  return.  This  switch 
should  not  come  as  a  complete  sivprise: 
as  in  the  REIT's,  such  renegotiations  are 
standard  procedure  in  the  corporate 
world. 

Tlie  basis  of  the  banks'  contribution  to 
solving  the  city's  crisis  must  be  to 
broaden  the  concept  ol  fiduciary  respon- 


sibility. Time  and  again  we  have  seen 
that  the  decisions  of  flnanc-iai  institu- 
tions  do  not  ccdndide  with  the  needs  of 
the  public.  Tliere  is  something  wrong 
when  investments  In  housing,  mass  tran- 
sit and  educational  facilities  are  consid- 
ered fiduciary  irresponsibility. 

The  banks,  in  return  for  tlieir  ex- 
change of  risky  notes  for  secure  bonds, 
obtained  layoffs,  a  wage  freeze,  and  de 
facto  control  of  the  city's  budgeting  proc- 
ess. Now,  in  exchange  for  minor  de- 
creases in  interest  rates  and  some 
stretchouts  of  loan  pajrments,  they  too 
are  aslting  for  further  sacrifices  by  New 
Yorkers. 

To  save  New  York,  we  must  liave  equal 
sacrifice  by  all  parties  in  the  crisis.  The 
people  of  New  York  have  certainly  sac- 
rificed. Yet,  the  major  New  York  banks 
have  just  released  their  quarterly  re- 
ports, and  they  are  in  much  iietter  shape 
thsm  is  the  city. 

Federal  loan  guarantee  measures  im- 
der  consideration  by  the  Hoiise  and  Sai- 
ate  Banking  Committees  ensure  that  the 
major  institutional  investors  take  on  a 
responsibility  and  risk,  as  all  other  New 
Yorkers  are  doing.  Moreover,  these  pro- 
posals provide  an  important  mechanism 
to  distinguish  between  major  institu- 
tional Investors  and  those  individuals 
who  have  invested  portions  of  their  sav- 
ings in  New  York  City  obligations. 

Clearly,  individuals  who  have  bought 
municipal  bonds  as  a  resp<«uible  and 
socially  useful  way  of  assisting  their  city 
and  providhig  a  secure  future  for  them- 
selves should  not  have  to  assume  the 
same  responsibilities  as  the  institutions 
that  have  encouraged,  cond<med  and 
benefited  from  years  of  high-profit 
financing  operatitms  for  the  city. 

A  voluntary  agreement  for  a  lowering 
of  interest  payments,  a  Federal  guaran- 
tee which  will  facilitate  the  reduction 
of  interest  rates  and  an  extension  of  the 
period  for  repayment,  will  give  New 
York  City  the  ability  to  develop  projects 
providing  new  sources  of  income  and 
jobs. 

These  projects  require  seed  money. 
Industrial  developments  now  in  various 
stages  of  completion  require  fimds  for 
land  acquisition,  extension  of  sewage, 
and  streets.  In  many  cases,  fimds  could 
be  recovered  through  real  estate  taxes 
within  2  years.  But  the  present  cuts  in 
the  New  York  City  construction  budget 
no  longer  permit  such  wise  investments. 
On  one  group  of  projects,  $31  million 
already  spent  will  go  to  waste,  unless 
$150  million  more— $54  million  this 
year— is  provided.  New  York  City  will 
loss  22,000  jobs.  This  will  be  truly  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish.  Proposals  which 
call  for  additional  sacrifices  by  the  city 
only  serve  to  perpetuate  the  problem  and 
prevent  a  future  reversal. 

Fbr  example,  the  free  tuition  City 
University  system  and  rent  control  are 
among  the  most  important  guarantees  of 
any  future  prosperity  for  the  city.  The 
university  "problem"  has  for  too  long 
been  looked  at  through  the  wrong  end 
of  the  tele8c<H>e.  The  City  University 
saves  New  York  State  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  by  relieving  the  State  of 
two-thirds  of  the  per  stud«it  burden  for 
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support — the  State  pays  $3,020  per 
capita  for  State  University  students  and 
only  $1,310  for  City  University  students. 
Meanwhile,  city  residoits  support  both 
systems  throui^  their  taxes.  To  absorb 
ttie  City  University  into  the  State  Uni- 
versity, or  to  impose  tuition,  would  in- 
evitably mean  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  New  Yorkers,  many  second  genera- 
tion Americans  whose  parents  have  re- 
mained in  the  city  primarily  because  of 
the  City  University  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  a  higher  education. 

Rent  control,  in  a  city  with  a  continu- 
ing shortage  of  housiiig  and  the  high- 
est living  costs  in  the  nation,  is  the  one 
factor  that  makes  it  possible  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  largely  middle- 
class  New  Yorkers  to  survive  in  New 
York.  If  they  leave,  the  future  of  New 
Yoiic  City  goes  with  them.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

To  raise  further  the  cost  of  every  day 
existence  for  the  city's  work  force,  or  to 
increase  the  level  of  taxes  in  the  na- 
tion's highest  taxed  State,  is  to  demand 
further  sacrifices  while  precluding  any 
possiblity  of  economic  recovery  for  the 
city. 

What  is  happening  in  New  York  is 
"setting  an  ominous  precedent.  While 
President  Ford  condemns  New  York  City 
as  profligate,  a  Federal  budget  with  a 
$90  billion  debt  provides  ever  more 
profitable  and  wasteful  guarantees  for 
military  production.  The  President's 
pious  lectures  are  part  of  a  national  test 
of  wills.  He  is  gsimbling  that  he  can  stay 
in  the  White  House  while  refusing  assist- 
ance to  the  Nation's  cities,  and  keeping 
unemployment  high  through  1980.  His 
actions  toward  New  York  City  is  a  key 
test  of  that  strategy.  The  Nation  is 
watching  to  see  if  New  Yorkers  will  ac- 
cept Mr.  Ford's  new  prescribed  "life- 
style." 

Perhaps  we  can  use  this  moment  to 
summon  up  popular  support  to  make 
the  changes  in  our  cities  that  have  been 
overdue  for  decades.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Nation,  must  assume  responsibility  for 
what  happens  to  New  York.  Saving  New 
York  means  saving  the  people  of  New 
York  but  it  also  will  help  all  citizens  of 
this  coimtry.  It  is  their  needs  and  inter- 
ests that  must  be  given  major  consider- 
ation. 


CONGRESS  IS  OUT  ^¥  TOUCH  WITH 
PUBLIC  OPINION  ON  HOW  TO  DI- 
RECT TAX  REFORM  SO  AS  TO  END 
BOTH  RECESSION  AND  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognizedfor  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the 
mind  that  the  Congress  is  out  of  touch — 
out  of  step — with  the  people  on  how  to 
address  the  central  issues  of  ending  both 
recession  and  inflation. 

This  is  very  unfortunate,  because  it 
weakens  our  ability  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  our  future  and  because  the 
people  will  ranember — as  recession  and 
inflation  persist— that  their  elected  lead- 
ers did  either  nothing  or  too  littie  to 
resolve  those  Issues. 


The  people  have  the  right  feel  for 
what  it  takes  to  get  this  coimtry  cm  Its 
feet  again — ^jobs  and  increased  produc- 
tivity. 

They  want  jobs.  And.  they  know  from 
past  promises  of  poUtdcians  and  tram 
their  own  experiences  with  public  serv- 
ice, make-work  jobs  that  the  only  way 
they  will  get  real  jobs  back  is  thi-ough 
the  private  sector. 

They  want  an  end  to  inflation.  And, 
they  know  from  recent  experience  that 
inflation  is  not  an  act  of  God,  that  it  is 
an  inescapable  consequence  of  Govern- 
ment spending  more  than  it  takes  in  year 
after  year,  thereby  inflating  the  money 
supply. 

They  want  an  end  to  conflscatory  rates 
of  taxation.  And,  they  know  that  taxes 
will  go  higher  and  higher  if  government 
at  all  levels  persists  in  trying  to  say  "yes" 
to  every  demand  of  every  special  interest 
group.  They  want  a  higher  standard  of 
Uving.  And,  they  know  that  is  impossible 
when  businesses  cannot  expand  because 
of  the  government-created  shortages  of 
investment  capital  and  savings. 

They  want,  in  short,  the  Government 
to  get  off  their  l)acks  and  out  of  their 
pockets.  And,  they  have  very  little  con- 
fidence that  what  the  majority  in  the 
Congress  is  doing  will  contribute  to 
that — reducing  the  role  of  Government 
in  their  lives  and  reducing  how  much 
Government  takes  from  their  pay 
checks. 

In  few  ways  could  this  be  more  accu- 
rately demonstrated  than  in  the  marked 
contrast  between  what  Congress  is  doing 
in  the  area  of  tax  reform  and  what  Is 
really  needed.  The  widely  respected  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  made  this  point 
several  days  ago  when  it  editorialize': 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  two  kinds  of 
tax  reforms — ttaose  that  will  bring  more 
equity  to  tbe  UjS.  tax  system  and  those  that 
wlU  give  the  capital -starved  American  in- 
dustry the  funds  It  must  have  In  tbe  coming 
decade. 

So  it  la  greatly  disappointing  that  the  .... 
minds  on  tbe  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee ....  approved  two  changes  that  would 
DuUce  the  tax  system  more  Inequitable. 

Reminiscent  of  the  way  members  of  Oon- 
greas  recently  Insulated  themselves  from  the 
effects  of  Inflation  by  voting  themselves  a 
hefty  cost  of  living  increase,  was  the  UU- 
man's  ccunmlttee's  nish  to  approve  a  big  tax 
deduction  for  federal  and  state  legislators. 

By  a  voice  vote,  the  committee  agreed  aa 
tbe  'reform'  that  would  more  than  double 
an  existing  S3 ,000  a  year  tax  deduction  for 
members  of  Ck>ngre8s. 

While  proposing  this  change  to  further 
benefit  themselves,  what  did  the  Cllman 
committee  do  for  ordinary  taxpayers? 

First,  they  voted  to  eliminate  any  VB. 
taxation  of  most  dividends  and  Interest  that 
(foreigners]  earn  from  Investments  in  this 
country. 

But  for  American  taxpayers  who  pay  taxes 
on  dividends  that  already  have  been  taxed 
bef(H«  companies  distribute  them,  the  com- 
mittee did  nothing.  The  double  taxation 
apparently  is  goln;;  to  continue. 

The  committee  reportedly  will  give  only  a 
day  or  two  to  the  cruclaUy  Important  re- 
forms that  could  help  channel  new  capital 
into  industry.  Studies  show  that  present  tax 
laws  are  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
American  Industry  will  have  a  capital  short- 
faU  of  $660  bUUon  in  the  next  10  years. 

To  remedy  the  situation,  the  committee 
should  approve  reforms  that:  Knd  double 
taxation  on  dividends,  create  permanent  in- 


vestment tax  credits  for  business.  Increase  ' 
depreciation  acbetfules  to  take  Into  account 
inflation,  revise  tbe  antiquated  capital  gains 
tax  laws  that  reatriet  invwtmsnt  and  freeze 
c(4>ital  and  lower  tbe  corporate  income  tax 
rate. 

The  editorial  refers,  in  that  closing 
paragraph,  to  the  Jobs  Creation  Act,  H.R. 
10015,  a  measure  which  now  has  90  Hotise 
cosponsors  and  a  Senate  ccHnptmion 
measure,  S.  2405,  by  Senator  McClxtre  of 
Idaho. 

ECONOMETRIC  STODT  SHOWS  THK  JOBS  CSEATION 
ACT  IS  THE  ALTERNATIVX  TO  KBCKS8ION  AND 
INFLATION 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  is  an  immediate 
and  effective  means  to  end  both  the  re- 
cession and  infiation — and  it  can  be  done 
without  reliance  on  inflation-fueling  rev- 
enue losses  and  deficit  spending. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  study 
is  its  showing  of  the  capacity  of  the  act 
to  resolve  the  dual  problems  of  inflation 
and  unemployment  simultaneously — 
avoiding  the  danger  of  fueling  inflation 
while  fighting  unemplosmient  or  causing 
unemployment  while  fighting  Inflation. 

And  these  two  factors — first,  the  act's 
ability  to  resolve  economic  problems  and, 
second,  doing  that  without  generating 
additional  economic  problems — are  cru- 
cial in  imderstanding  why  public  support 
is  growing  so  rapidly  in  support  of  this 
and  similar  measures. 

This  new,  major,  substantive  economic 
ansdysis  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  rein- 
forces the  position  its  cosponsors  took 
upon  its  introduction — that  it  will  bol- 
ster emplojrment,  gross  national  product 
and  capital  outlays — without  losses  in 
revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

What  does  the  new  study  prepared  by 
Norman  B.  Ture,  Inc.,  of  Washington. 
D.C. — show? 

In  the  first  year  alone  of  its  enact- 
ment, its  provisions  would  cause  a  $151.4 
billion  jump  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct; would  create  7.18  miUlon  new,  pri- 
vate sector  jobs;  would  cause  $74.6  bil- 
lion In  capital  outlays  over  what  would 
have  otherwise  been  anticipated;  and, 
would  generate  $5.2  billion  in  additional 
revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

In  the  second  year  of  its  enactment,  it 
would  cause  additional  increases  of  $49.1 
billion  in  GNP,  1.84  million  in  Jobs,  $3.3 
billion  in  capital  outlays,  and  $9.4  biUion 
in  revenue. 

In  the  third  year,  it  would  cause  addi- 
tional increases  of  $48.4  billion  in  GNP. 
1.89  million  jobs,  $3.2  biUIon  in  capital 
outlays,  and  $10.6  billion  in  revenue. 

Thus,  in  the  3  years  of  its  enactment, 
it  would  bolster  GNP  by  a  total  of  $248.9 
billion,  employment  by  10.91  million,  cap- 
ital outlays  by  $81.1  billion,  and  Treasury 
revenue  by  $25.2  billion — over  and  above 
what  would  otherwise  occur. 

And,  of  course,  there  would  be  sub- 
stantially decreased  demand  for  Federal 
expenditures — unemployment  benefits, 
welfare,  subsidies  to  ailing  businesses — 
as  the  economy  grew  again.  That  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  would  further  re- 
duce the  inflation-fueling  deficit  financ- 
ing of  the  Federal— and  State  and  local- 
governments. 

These  figures  are  striking,  indeed,  they 
may  even  be  startling,  but  this  is  because 
in  the  past  50  years  this  countiy  has  not 
relied  on  the  approcu:h  embodied  in  the 
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Jobs  Creatien  Act — ol  fostering  itrog- 
ress  and  sconofiic  growth  through  i»o- 
duethxL 

It  is  ran  thafc  the  Ooogress  has  an 
opportonltT  tolwss  legislation  that  bene- 
fits all  of  our  constituents,  rather  tiian 
subsidizing  one  group  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  this  act  to 
whidi  any  interwt  group  can  object— 
otiier  than  the  bnreaueracy  which  will 
have  a  reduced  role  in  our  lives  and  in 
our  economy  if  it  is  enacted. 

Of  the  three  major  alternatives  before 
the  Nation  the  President's  revenue  and 
expenditure  reduction  program,  the  ten- 
tative tax  cut  decisions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act — only  the  Jobs  Creation  Act 
will  provide  lasting  Jobs  firmly  grounded 
in  the  higher  productivity  of  more  and 
better  capital  investment.  Of  the  alter- 
native only  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  in- 
creases savtaigB  and  avoids  deficits. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  will  increase  the 
sagngs  available  for  investment  by — 

Providing  tax  credits  for  increases  in 
qnaltfled  savings  in  commercial  or  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  savings  and  loans, 
building  and  loans  or  similar  associations, 
credit  nnioni,  and  life  insurance  or  mu- 
tual companlea  and  in  autfifled  bonds 
and  wnmon  and  preferred  stock  in  do- 
mestle  carporations — section  3: 

Eularglug  the  dollar  amount  for  in- 
dividual retiranent  accounts,  savings 
and  bmd^-jection  4; 

Krchirtlng  tram  gross  income  the  divi- 
dends received  from  domestic  corpora- 
tions—aeetion  5; 

KjtriiKHiig  tbe  first  $1,000  of  capital 
gains— section  6; 

Reducing  Vbe  corporate  normal  tax 
from  33  to  90  percent  on  a  permanent 
basis— eeethnS; 

Reducing  the  corporate  surtax  from 
36  to  33  percent  on  a  permanent  basis — 
secttaolO; 

Inriraring  the  corporate  surtax  ex- 
emption to  $lt)0,000  on  a  permanent 
basil    eectionil; 

fioereastng  the  investmoit  tax  credit 
to  15  percent  and  making  it  permanent 
at  that  level— eecttan  12 : 

Ineregring  the  ADR  range  from  20  to 

Providing  tor  a  new  alternative  sys- 
tem of  capital  recovery  allowances — sec- 
tion 14; 

Providing  for  a  1-year  writeoff  of 
mandated  poOntion  control  facilities— 
section  IS;  and 

Proservlng    family    businesses    and 
farms— aecthms  7  and  8.  This  is  why  sup- ' 
port  for  the  measure  is  so  broadly  based. 
sxTPKWT  warn  catitai.  roaiiAnoN  ntcrsrtna 

GKOW8 

Support  for  capital  formation  incen- 
tives c<mtinues  to  grow  across  the  coun- 
try. 

That  support  has  been  particularly 
evident  in  newspaper  editorials  in  recent 
weeks. 

The  Seattle  Times  editorialised : 

.  .  .  Ike  BoMie  Ways  mmI  Mmus  commlt- 
t«e  tarn  aaa*  a  4)mfifioiaUag  dect«loQ  in 
aettuoga  wwialtt—  blU-mMlcup  Bchedule 
that  tlrtiiany  rate  out  action  this  year  on 
tax  tnpanttvw forbuslneea-capltal  Xormatlon. 

xnmtm  WHftV*  Joet  not  belag  nsllstic" 
«or  tt»  mmmttkm  to  taakle  cspttal-fomia- 
tlanlmmmtmmK  liglalatlon  now  muler  oon- 
•ideratldn. 
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But  aettber  Is  It  being  "realistic"  tot  the 
key  tsK-Iav  oommtttM  on  Capitol  HIU  to 
eonCiniw  to  ignon  tbe  urgent  need  for  pri- 
vate capital  to  tooQd  np  tbe  natttm's  i»oduc- 
tlve  capacity  and  create  new  jobs. 

The  prospect  of  a  major  capital  shortage 
la  the  United  States  economy  has  become  a 
matter  of  widespread  business  and  govem- 
ment  (executive  branch)  concern. 

Without  adequate  capital,  the  pressing  en- 
ergy and  envtronmentftl  demands  of  the  next 
decade  will  not  be  met,  and  the  nation  might 
as  well  resign  itself  to  high  unemployment 
for  the  indeflnlte  future. 

81noe  the  whole  subject  ot  tax  Inoenttres 
lends  itself  so  easily  to  presldenUal-cam- 
paign  demogoguery,  the  proepects  for  con- 
gressional action  next  year  are  dim. 

tniman  is.  In  effect,  putting  off  today 
what  cannot  likely  be  done  tomorrow. 

The  Ways  and  Means  chairman  has  In  the 
recent  past  been  Identified  with  those  caa- 
gressmen  who  are  more  Interested  in  building 
private-industry  payrolls  than  in  creating 
make-work  government  Jobs. 

But  his  go-Blow  approach  on  capital-for- 
mation tax  incentives  Is  not  consistent  with 
that  posture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  argued: 

The  impending  capital  gap  that  threatens 
the  existence  at  tbe  capitalist  system  as  it 
has  flovulshed  in  the  United  Statea  is  a  devU- 
Ishly  complex  one  to  eqtlaln,  much  less  to 
imderstand. 

The  question  is  whether  the  American 
people,  and  those  whom  they  put  in  public 
office  to  represent  them,  are  willing  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  see  this  warning  as  Just 
another  effort  to  "'rip  off"  the  public,  and  to 
imderstand  the  real  implications  at  a  mas- 
sive capital  shortage  in  tbe  next  decade.  Be- 
yond that  Is  the  question  whether  the  public 
U  willing  to  commit  a  bigger  portion  of  the 
total  national  income  to  savings,  which  in 
turn  can  be  invested  in  the  ci^>ltal  goods 
needed  to  increase  productivity. 

Tbe  way  to  achieve  this  increase  in  sav- 
ings, at  the  cost  of  canttnnlng  growth  in 
consumption.  Is  via  tefotma  that  will  ease 
the  corporate  income  tax  burden,  and  by  a 
balanced  ftderal  budget.  Ifelther  of  tliese  Is 
prtittcauy  popolar.*  A  lightened  tax  load  on 
business  means  a  proportionally  heavier  tax 
burden  on  individuals.  And  a  tnlaoced  fed- 
eral budget  means  that  federal  aodal  spend- 
ing programs  cannot  be  aUowed  to  expand 
at  the  rate  tbey  have  eq>anded  for  the  last 
decade  or  more. 

The  consequences  of  allowing  the  threat- 
ened capital  gi/p  to  mushroom  into  a  genu- 
ine crisis  may  be  ttie  best  way  of  convincing 
tbe  puUic  of  what  needs  to  be  done.  As 
Business  Week  spells  It  out,  a  capital  crisis 
would  result  first  in  ever-tightening  avail- 
ability of  money  at  skyrocketing  interest 
rates;  tbe  economy  would  suffer  from  chronic 
shortages  of  goods  and  continiUng  high  ta- 
ction; the  business  cycle  would  shift  Into 
a  aeries  of  short,  feeble  recoveries  that  are 
quickly  aborted;  maJcHr  corporations  would 
begin  to  dominate  the  business  scene,  driv- 
ing smaller  and  leas  credit-worthy  business 
out  of  existence;  social  unrest  and  class  con- 
flict woxild  dominate  the  scene;  the  hopes 
of  iq>ward  mobOity  <rf  mUlions  would  be 
quashed;  ultimately  the  pcMtical  pressures 
woukl  shunt  the  country  toward  a  socialized 
system. 

As  Business  Week  editorializes  on  this  last 
point,  "The  fact  that  capital  shortages  exist 
in  socialist  countries  shows  clearly  that  state 
ownership  of  everything  is  not  the  answer. 
Tbe  real  answer  to  the  U.8.  capital  shortage 
Is  reform  within  the  structure  of  a  market 
economy:  tax  reform,  restructuring  of  finan- 
cial institutions,  new  incentives  for  saving. 
revision  of  regulatory  practices.  Given  the 
right  pollclee,  the  U.S.  economy  can  generate 
tbe  capital  It  needs."      ._.,-:  ^ 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Muncle  dnd.)  Star 
in  commenting  (m  oar  «««no«^|g  t^' 
Mtkis  of  Indiana,  having  eaiponscned 
the  Jobs  Creation  Act,  stated: 

Legislation  to  help  attract  more  invest- 
ment capital  for  biislnaas  In  the  United 
States  and  to  generate  some  ao  milU<Ki  new 
Jobs  in  private  Industry  over  the  next  10  yeais 
is  being  q>onsored  by  Representative  2Iyera 
(R-Ind.)  and  some  40  others  In  Congress. 

Representative  Kemp  (R-N.Y.)  is  the  prl- 
mary  spotisor. 

Ultimate  aim  of  the  legislation  would  be  to 
spur  a  capital  input  of  between  $4.1  and 
$4-6  trillion  estimated  by  business  leaders 
and  others  as  essential  to  a  sustained  growth 
of  U.S.  industry  through  1985,  and  to  neu- 
tralize a  shortfall  in  investment  capital  of 
Isetween  $700  billion  and  $1.6  trillion  seen  as 
likely  to  develop  lacking  reform  of  business- 
depressing  tax  and  regulatory  policies  cur- 
rently in  force. 

In  fact,  legislation  of  the  sort  proposed  by 
Myers  and  his  cosponsors  Is  a  must  if  ever- 
larger  numbers  of  Americans  entering  the 
Job  market  are  to  be  absorbed  and  provided 
with  employment  by  U.S.  Industry  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Yet  it  is  probably  pre- 
dictable, and  sadly  so,  that  many  of  the 
demagogic,  Socialist-inclined  in  Congress  will 
take  the  opposite  tack,  declaring  such  legis- 
lation would  favor  "big  business"  or  "the 
rich"  at  the  expense  of  "wmrking  people." 

But.  as  Myers  said,  "This  program  Is  no 
more  pro-business  than  It  la  pro-labw.  It 
simply  is  pro-Jobs,  and  it  is  Jobs  we  need 
more  than  anything  else  today." 

Just  so.  And  that  Is  why  the  legislation  he 
advocates  deserves  to  receive  the  widest  sup- 
port not  only  from  bueinessmen  but  from 
all  Americans  now  gainfully  employed  and 
looking  for  advancement,  and  from  those 
hoping  to  secure  dependable  employment 
over  the  next  decade — and  on  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
sliowed  how  enactment  of  tiie  Jobs  Cre- 
aticm  Act  would  cause  a  better  standard 
of  living  in  our  country: 

How  efficiently  the  United  States  economy 
produces  Its  goods  and  services  influences  to 
a  significant  extent  whether  the  country's 
rising  standard  of  living  is  solid  and  real  or, 
because  of  waste  and  inflation,  merely 
lllvisory. 

Therefore  it  shouldn't  be  too  surprising 
that  in  1974.  when  Inflation  soared  to  around 
12  per  cent,  the  country's  productivity  rate 
dropped  by  mcve  than  3  per  cent.  As  a  nation 
we  were  less  efficient  than  in  1078,  the  first 
such  setback  since  at  least  1968. 

That's  the  bad  news.  The  good  news  is 
that  the  rate  of  productivity  of  American 
workers  increased  in  the  recent  Aprll-to- 
June  quarter.  Increasingly,  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  year  looks  like  the  turnaround 
period  In  which  the  economy  hit  bottom  and 
began  to  revive. 

But  sustained  revival  of  economic  effi- 
ciency is  not,  as  a  recent  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity  and  Work 
Quality  said,  preordained.  It  won't  continue 
autMnaticaliy,  but  requires  care  and  feeding 
from  us  all  and  from  several  standpoints. 
Indeed,  even  though  the  American  economy 
has  traditionally  show^ed  yearly  gains  in  ef- 
ficiency, those  gains  since  about  1960  have 
not  kept  pace  with  even  larger  ones  in  Japan 
and  many  European  Industrial  nations.  Nor  ' 
will  the  Job  of  producing  more  goods  and 
services  at  the  same  or  less  cost  become 
easier  in  the  futiue. 

The  way  to  re«q>ond  to  that  challenge  is 
for  America  to  encourage  investment  both 
in  terms  of  capital  for  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment to  modernize  our  industries  and  in 
terms  of  effective  education  and  training  pro- 
grams keyed  to  helping  all  workers,  whatever 
their  levels  of  skill  and  responsibility,  do 
their  Jobs  better. 
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Tbe  statiattoal  eoafiraatloo.  that  to  1974 
inflatloa  raaohad  donUa-illgtt  proportioilB. 
while  toe  nation^  prodaoUv^  sl^^ed  back 
(or  the  first  time  m  many  yaan.  abould  eon- 
vince  everyone  tbat  an  ever-rtstng  Amerleen 
sundard  at  livliig  Is  not  gtiaranteed  In  any 
economic  bUl  af  rt^its.  It  must  be  consist- 
ently and  repeatedly  earned. 

How  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  relates  di- 
rectly to  the  creation  ol  jobs  in  our 
majw  cities,  soefa  as  Buffalo,  WOR-TV, 
AM  and  FM  editorialiaed  in  support  of 
the  measure: 

In  the  past  couple  of  years,  BuffalonUns 
aud  Western  New  Yorkers  have  received 
several  miUloa  doUass  In  Jobless  benWiti 
from  tbe  Psdecal  and  Stote  governments. 

Most  of  tbe  money  was  doled  out  in  one 
program  or  another;  very  little  of  It  was 
used  to  create  meaningful,  permanent  y^M. 

Bepresentative  Jack  Kemp  has  initiated 
what  we  beUeve  is  a  significant  prc^KMal  to 
get  Buffalo's  wheels  turning  again.  The  Con- 
gressman baa  written  what  he  calls  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act. 

By  creating  an  improved  financial  atmos- 
phere Cor  private  business  through  certain 
tax  ntaaoM,  it  would  shift  tbe  amplo^aant 
picture  from  tax-moaey-cansumlag  Jobs  to 
tax-generating  ]aba.  And  what  we  need  are 
Jobs  tbat  make  ■aoney  for  government;  not 
cost  racoay.  atr.  Kraop's  Job  Creation  Act 
has  M  oongnaslonal  supporters.  We  also 
suppcHTt  It. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
of  all  the  editorial  analyses  of  the  capital 
formatlOB  issiies  appeared  in  an  eaiiier 
edition  of  the  St.  Louis  Olobe  Democrat 
that  I  quoted  a  moment  ago.  It  went  to 
the  heart  of  this  debate: 

Under  tiie  urglngs  of  a  welfare-oriented, 
anti-business  Congress,  the  United  States  has 
been  turned  into  a  nation  that  revels  in 
consumption  and  disdains  saving  and  Invest- 
ment. 

Hundreds  of  bUlions  of  dollars  that  for- 
merly would  have  provided  new  CH>ltal  for 
business  expMision  are  now  channeled  toto 
every  conceivable  kind  of  public  welfare 
program. 

To  make  these  annual  federal  spending 
orgies  possible,  the  federal  government  has 
devised  many  new  ways  to  tex  individuals 
•nd  corporatloas. 

The  net  rssolt  is  that  the  United  States 
now  trails  aU  the  other  major  western 
iadustefel  eoairtrteB  In  the  percentage  of 
total  output  devoted  to  spending  for  new 
facteriee.  machinery  and  other  faculties. 

Ji4>an.  with  a  robust  29  per  cent  of  its 
total  productioti  alloted  to  investment,  leads 
the  indoBtrial  countries.  It  Is  f<dIowed  by 
West  Oermaay.  SO  per  cent;  France,  18J  per 
cent;  Canada,  17.4  per  cent;  Italy,  14.4  per 
cent;  United  Kingdom,  16.2  per  cent,  and 
then  comes  the  United  States  with  a  pimy 
13.2  per  cent. 

Tlie  ImplloationB  of  this  neglect  of  private 
enterprise  ara  ooDdnous.  If  tills  trend  con- 
tinues, it  will  mean  that  business  will  be 
about  $650,000,000,000  short  of  the  capital  It 
will  need  by  IMS  for  expansion  and  replace- 
ment of  faculties. 

Without  the  necessary  ci4>ital  for  expan- 
sion, there  won't  be  enough  Jobs  to  provide 
employment  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  will  be  entering  the  Job  mar- 
ket every  year. 

If  old  planta  cant  be  replaced  with  mod- 
ern planto.  it  vUl  mean  that  producUvity 
wont  increase  as  rapidly  as  it  will  in  coun- 
tries that  devote  more  of  their  national 
wealth  to  capital  tmprovemente.  This  wlU  put 
US.  producte  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
and  reduce  sales  of  American  goods  rtTrinean 
which  in  turn  wlU  cause  higher  unemplov- 
meut.  • 
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So  this  is  not  an  abstract  problem.  It  is  a 
vital  concern  for  all  Americans.  If  business 
in  the  United  Stotee  falters  for  lack  of  growth 
capital,  it  will  mean  long  unemployment 
lines  and  liardshlp  for  millions  of  American 
famiUes. 

There  are  ways  to  provide  business  with 
the  capital  it  needs.  Treasury  Secretary  Wll- 
Uam  K.  Simon  proposed  some  of  them  re- 
cently in  testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  One  method  is  to  stop 
taxing  dividends  twice,  as  is  now  done.  An- 
other is  to  reduce  excessively  high  corporate 
Income  taxes.  A  third  way  Is  to  restructure 
capital  gains  tox  laws  ao  they  encourage 
Investment  in  business  rather  than  restrict 
it.  Mew  eapltal  also  could  be  made  available 
by  making  tbe  tovestment  tax  credit  perma- 
nasit  and  raising  it  to  12  per  cent,  and  by 
UlwraUalng  d^irecUtion  guideUnee  to  take 
Inflation  Into  account. 

Democratic  Uberal  critics  deliberately  mis- 
construed Simon's  proposals.  They  charged 
that  he  was  making  a  plea  for  more  tax 
breaks  for  wealthy  Inveators  and  corporations 
at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers. 

This  kind  of  crltleiam  indicates  a  mentality 
tbat  is  so  poisoned  against  business  tliat  it 
refnaas  flat-out  to  raoognlae  that  companies 
are  facing  a  crucial  capital  shortage  or  toat 
they  cant  obtain  the  capital  they  need  under 
present  tax  laws. 

THe  t«in  "wealthy  toveetors"  also  is  a 
aa4»  pbcase  tlmotlng  amskm  tar  tbe  eetl- 
mated  M  mlHtnn  Americans  who  hold  stock 
in  public  corporations.  Am  aU  SO  mUllon  of 
these  Investors  who  would  benefit  by  an  end 
to  double  taxation  on  dividends  wealthy? 
Certeinly  the  great  majority  of  tiiem  are  not. 
Most  of  them  are  members  of  the  much- 
maligned  middle  class. 

It  is  beyond  belief  how  anyone,  even  an 
advocate  of  unlimited  federal  spending,  can 
defend  double  taxatl<m  to  any  form.  But  ttiis 
aati-bustuees,  antt-oapital  attitude  demon- 
strates why  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  to 
convince  Democratic  leaders  in  Congress 
that  these  changes  In  UJS.  tax  laws  must  be 
made. 

lliey  look  upon  business  as  a  money  tree 
tbat  can  be  endleady  pluAad.  But  tbey  curse 
tiw  tree  and  ttareaten  to  chop  it  down  when  It 
pleads  for  the  sustenance  It  needs  to  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

That  is,  indeed,  the  alternative  before 
us — bef<»e  the  Natim  and  the  Congress. 
I  trust  we  win  opt  tm  Jobs  creation  and 
enact  provisions  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act. 


BLACKS  AOAINBT  FORCED 
SCHOOL  BDSINO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Bob  Wu.- 
soN>  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

BIr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  might  be  surprised  to  realize, 
as  I  have  been,  that  a  large  segment  of 
our  black  population  opixises  forced 
schoolbusiug.  Clay  daibome,  national 
director  and  founder  of  the  Black  Silent 
Majority  Committee,  whose  travel  takes 
him  into  virtually  every  State,  has  f  oimd 
massive  grassroots  sentiment  among 
blacks  against  busing  to  achieve  myth- 
ological "racial  balance." 

Now,  because  of  nationwide  tension 
and  the  atmospliere  of  crisis  which  have 
resulted  from  court-ordered  busing,  the 
J^ck  Silent  Maiority  group  has  set  as 
its  goal  the  passage  of  a  consultation 
amendment  to  prohibit  busing  for  all. 

Citing  the  untold  ebosry  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  black  families  who  resent 
the  shameful  waste  of  tax  dollars  for 


forced  busing,  who  are  grossly  incon- 
venienced by  busing,  whose  children's 
safety  is  imporfled,  and  who  stoutly  cling 
to  their  right  to  freedom  ot  choice  and 
quality  education  in  th^r  black  com- 
munities, the  Black  Silrat  Majority  is 
galvanizing  widespread  but  unorganized 
black  opposition  to  busing  on  a  national 
scale. 

They  have  created  and  begtm  distrib- 
uting a  cogent,  powerful,  and  articulate 
pamphlet  titled,  "Black  Brigade  Against 
Busing,"  detaiUne  their  stand.  TUs  in- 
formative and  excellent  publicati<m  calls 
on  black  clttzens  to  rally  with  other 
Americans  in  the  fight  against  busing. 
Mr.  I^>eaker,  the  publication  says  in 
part: 

A  vast  majority  of  Blacks  is  beginning  to 
see  that  forced  busing  is  not  wcvklng  in  any- 
body's real  totersst.  It  has  done  mora  than 
anything  else  to  turn  many  peo^e  against 
public  schools  and  stete  oompulaory  attend- 
ance laws.  It  has  increased  racial  feelings 
among  students  and  heightened  Black-Wliite 
tensions  within  society  at  large. 

Significantly,  the  Black  Silent  Ma- 
jority Cmnmlttee  points  out  that  liberal 
proptments  of  busing  seem  to  view  tracks 
as  incapable  of  supporting  and  main- 
taining community  schools  and  to  implj- 
that  education  in  predominatdy  blades 
learning  institutions  is  inherently  to- 
ferior.  Black  teachers,  m  particular,  are 
called  upon  to  speak  out  about  chaotic 
conditions  and  the  paraJbrsis  ot  meaning- 
ful educational  processes  in  school  dis- 
tricts where  busing  has  been  ordered  in 
defiance  of  the  popular  will. 

The  Black  Silent  Majority  started  its 
work  five  years  ago  to  curb  tlie  influaice 
of  radical  militants  in  black  communi- 
ties. Their  success  has  been  signlfleant. 
No  longer  are  Americans  toundsted  with 
the  hato-fllled  propaganda  and  threats 
via  the  television  tube  from  blade  ex- 
tremist groups.  For  their  ^ective  efforts 
they  were  granted  the  highest  award 
from  the  National  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge.  This  year  the  group 
traveled  12,400  miles  over  America's 
highways  in  a  black  patriotism  crusade 
to  place  talk  of  a  long  hot  summer  oi 
racial  vlolenoe  into  the  deep  freeze  whwe 
such  talk  bdongs.  Big  city  riots  lliAed 
to  the  economic  c(mditions  of  1975  did 
not  matorialiae,  thanks  in  part  to  the 
Black  Silent  Majority's  efforts. 

I  call  this  new  and  momentous  effort 
against  forced  busing  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  member;*ip  of  the  House. 
Coiu^ge  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
legions  of  silent  black  Americans  on  this 
issue  deserves  our  attentive  notice  and 
should  create  within  our  hearts  the  de- 
sire to  face  the  schoolbusing  issue  forth - 
rightly.  Let  us  move  on  the  pr(qx>sals  for 
a  constitutional  anti-busing  amendment 
and  return  all  American  school  children 
to  a  sane  and  sound  educational  environ- 
ment. 


THE  EMERGENCY  BOND 
GUARANTEE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  iM^  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKimrrr) 
is  recognised  for  16  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  week,  the  Economic  Stabilization 
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Buhnpmmittee  of  the  House  Banking, 
CnxTCDcy  «nd  Houwtng  CommUtee  has 
been  dcUbeTaang  over  the  inobleins  of 
mnntdpal  drt>t  flnanetajg.  The  wltoeaBCs 
who  have  oome  before  us  have  stated 
their  coDvictioaB  In  a  nxwt  effective  and 
doquent  fashion.  Specifically,  we  have 
been  asked  the  qmestion,  whether 
It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  this  Natlui 
for  the  Federal  Oovwnment  to  make 
available  some  form  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  Kew  York  City? 

However,  theee  hearings  liave  already 
revealed  that  New  York  City  lias  been 
aaerdy  the  catalyst  used  to  focus  our  at- 
tontion  on  aeedfd  changes  in  Federal 
pcUcy  and  debt  flnancing  j>ractices.  The 
Question  which  this  Congress  must  an- 
swer is  wlMther  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  zeqwnsibility  to  aid  munlcl- 
paUtiet  whose  fiscal  distress  may  weU 
lenlt  in  a  weakening  of  the  economic 
base  of  the  entire  country? 

We  are  all  aware  that  poor  fiscal  man- 
•gemeot  of  New  York  City  over  the  past 
12  yean  has  caused  that  city  to  be  run 
ertth  a  deficit  oS  over  |1  htmon  per  year. 
We  Me  also  aware  that  the  inept  and  ir- 
wiwuneHiie  behavior  of  New  York  City 
ynWtirlam  ha*  meant  that  New  York 
iBMt  Rdl  over  $4  bUlioo-yearly  in  short- 
tenn  debt— «  task  which  New  Yot*  City 
and  poeiibly  New  York  State  will  not  be 
able  to  achieve  because  the  country's 
credit  marketohave  been  closed  to  them. 
&i  the  testimony  presoited  to  us,  all 
have  agreed  that  a  New  York  City  bank- 
ruptcy would  have  implications  of  na- 
tion^   and    international    proportions. 
Bfaiee  no  one  lias  faced  a  default  of  this 
magnitude  in  the  past,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  (rf  us  to  comprehend  the  full  and 
total  Impact  a  failure  by  New  York  City 
vfB  have  Ml  the  national  ectnomy.  Fall- 
wn  to  respond  before  the  fact  does  not 
radooe  the  potential  after  the  fact. 

Sane  reporters  have  said  that  the 
Anolcan  people  are  apathetic  to  this 
PBOhkm  and  thereby  dismiss  any  FMeral 
aid.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  apathy:  It  is 
tlieir  failure  to  understand  that  New 
York  Cltj  and  State  debt  constitutes 
over  20  percent  of  all  outstanding  mu- 
nicipal debt  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
their  failure  to  realize  that  higher  Stote 
and  etty  taxes  wiU  be  needed  to  support 
evential  poblie  services  presently 
financed  through  State  and  local  bond 
lasaes  as  higher  bond  rates  fellow.  It  is 
their  faflure  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
eventual  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
if  New  York  City  defaults  could  be  far 
more  than  any  assistance  program  ever 
consldoed. 

I  would  like  to  rely  on  the  Federal 
bankruptcy  laws  to  resolve  this  crisis, 
but  the  Btept  provided  by  Ccmgress  to 
face  vrtor  municipal  crises  in  the  igso's 
fall  to  address  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  default  by  major  cities  or  to 
provide  the  timely  solution  needed  now. 
The  decision  I  have  made  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  my  political  career. 
Throttfldli  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  entitled  "The  Emergency 
BendOuaxmntee  Act. "  I  propose  that 
toe  Federal  Oofvemment  agree  to  guar- 
aatae  teable  state  bonds  issued  to  re- 
lieve the  fiscal  dJatreas  of  municipalities 
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which  have  met  certain  severe  precondi- 
tions. 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  bailout  for 
any  city,  State,  or  elected  ofBcial.  I  am 
not  proposing  a  Federal  grant  to  any  city 
or  State.  It  does  not  create  a  new  prec- 
edent since  Congress  has  acted  to  assist 
municipalities  in  fiscal  distress  prior  to 
this  time.  My  bill  contoins  these  pro- 
visions : 

It  creates  a  Federal  oversight  board 
comprised  of  members  with  financial  and 
administrative  expertise  to  provide  bal- 
ance; 

It  insists  that  stringent  measiu'es  be 
taken  by  both  the  State  and  the  mimic- 
ipality  to  return  fiscal  stability  within  2 
years  of  the  guarantee  through  a  bal- 
anced budget; 

It  requii-^s  that  fiscal  contiol  of  the 
municipality  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  a 
Stote  board  or  agency  created  for  tliis 
purpose; 

It  provides  no  guarantee  unless  all 
credit  markets  have  been  closed  in  both 
the  municipality  and  the  Stote,  and 

It  estoblishes  a  limit  for  the  guarantee 
to  any  city,  provides  for  a  phaseout  of 
gtiaranteed  debt  by  purchases  through 
the  private  sector,  cliarges  a  guarantee 
fee  and,  as  double  insurance,  assures  re- 
payments tlirough  retention  of  federally 
allotted  funds,  such  as  general  revenue- 
sharing  fimds. 

The  scope  of  these  requirements  is  so 
broad,  yet  restrictive,  that  it  will  pre- 
clude any  elected  oflBcial  from  coming  to 
the  Emergency  Bond  Guarantee  Board 
for  a  "free  lunch."  AivUcation  for  assist- 
ance under  these  provisions  will  be  tanta- 
moimt  to  admission  of  failtne  by  the  city 
management  and  political  suicide  for 
these  elected  officials. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  as  well  as  the  analysis 
that  foltows.  I  have  attempted  to  speU 
out  in  detoil  how  each  section  wiU  apply 
and  specifically  how  it  relates  to  the  New 
York  problem. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  poten- 
tial impact  for  each  citizen  of  our  great 
country  if  we  fail  to  restore  c<»ifidence 
now  In  our  municipal  debt  structure.  The 
unwillingness  of  the  U.S.  Government  to* 
act  in  this  Instance  may  well  provide  the 
crushing  blow  to  the  democratic  and  free 
enterprise  systems. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  move 
with  the  greatest  speed  to  prove  to  our 
people  and  the  world  that  ours  Is  a  viable 
poUtical  system  that  is  capable  of  adapt- 
ing to  modem  problems.  I  feel  that  the 
bin  I  have  drafted  provides  Congress  with 
the  tools  it  needs  to  meet  this  challenge 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  Inchide  at  this  point  the 
text  of  the  bin  and  the  accompanying 
section-by-section  analysis: 
Akaltsis  or  "EiiEsczatCT  Bond  Guabantse 
Act"    Imtkodvced    bt    Hon.    Stxwait    B 
McKiNirrr 


Sec.  2:  Emergency  Bond  Guarantee  Board 
Is  similar  to  the  Loan  Otiarantee  Board  of  the 
Loan  Guarantee  Act  of  1971  (Lockheed) 
except  for  the  substitution  of  the  Secretary 
of  HMulng  and  Urban  Development  in  place 
of  the  Obairman  of  the  Securities  and  Bx- 
(«iang»  OoBBmlMlon  sad  a  representatlv* 
from  both  the  VS.  Oonfermce  of  Mayors 
and  the  Oovemors  conference. 


Sec.  3.  The  Emergency  Bond  Guarantee 
Board  is  authorlwd  to  guarantee  the  Dtin 
clpal  and  Interest  of  securltlsa  Issued  by  « 
Stat*  or  State  ag^cy.  Th«  benefidarr  m 
such  loan  guarantee  may  be  a  mimlcliMitv 
broadly  defined  to  include  "any  ganrBmentM 
agency,  pubUc  authority,  or  public  beneOt 
corporation.  .  .  ."  The  necessary  amount  of 
guarantees  to  be  guaranteed  Is  $6  bUUon  for 
New  York  aty  alone  (see  8w:.  Sb  btfow) 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  tlMt  State  amn ' 
cles  such  as  Kew  York  State's  Bousing  n. 
nance  Agency  may  qualify  for  a  loan  guar- 
antce  under  this  provision.  If  such  actions 
are  contemplated,  the  authoriaation  should 
be  increased.  However,  It  Should  be  noted 
that  a  generaUy  ignored  provision    of  tlie 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  allows 
for  federal  guarantees  of  taxable  sectirltlee 
Issued  by  state  housing  agencies;  this  pro- 
vision  has  never  been  implemented  by  HOD 
Sec.  4:  (1)  The  Board  must  find  the  private 
market  closed   to   the  appUoable  State  or 
SUte  agency.  Kew  York  State  and/or  city 
could    request    major    creditors     (I.e.,    the 
banks)  to  submit  letters  to  the  Board  certi- 
fying that  the  market  is  now  closed  to  New 
York. 

(2)  Requirement  of  sound  accounting  pro- 
cedures  and  a  balanced  budget.  New  York 
City  Is  required  under  State  Uw  (cnactwl 
Sept.  9,  1976)  to  adopt  accounting  proce- 
dures which  conform  to  the  State  OomatttA- 
ler's  Manual  baaed  on  the  lAmlclpal  Flnaace 
Officers  model — a  natlonaUy  standanUaed 
method.  AdditlonaUy,  If  the  Board  found 
such  procedures  Insufficient,  It  co\Ud  require 
Its  own  methods  which  would  supersede  the 
State  legislation.  The  September  legislation 
requires  a  balanced  budget  by  the  end  of 
FY  1978. 

(3)  Requirement  that  the  State  have  au- 
thority over  the  llscal  affairs  of  the  assisted 
municipality.  WhUe  New  York  currenUy 
meets  most  of  the  requirements  in  this  sub- 
section through  the  Emergency  nnanda] 
Control  Board  (EPCB) ,  u  is  possible  that  the 
SUte  legislation  would  have  to  be  extended 
it  guarantees  under  this  bUl  were  to  extend 
beyond  the  end  of  1979  when  the  BFCB  is 
supposed  to  be  phased  oiut.  This  should  be  no 
problem.  Also,  the  BFCB  ciirrently  reviews 
only  service  contracts  In  excess  of  «iao,000 
and  construction  contracts  in  excess  of 
$1  mllUon.  although  It  has  the  authority  to 
review  all  contracts  as  reqtOred  by  tlie  taUl. 

(4)  Assures  repayment,  if  necessary,  to  the 
federal  government.  This  would  reqxUre,  If 
the  Board  determines  it  necessary,  the  de- 
positing of  all  general  reventie  sharing  funds 
(or  comparable  federal  asslstanoe)  with  the 
Board.  For  1976-76,  the  City  of  New  York 
wUl  receive  »263  nUUion.  Kew  York  State  wUl 
receive  SMI  mUllon,  for  a  total  of  $604  mil- 
Uon  annually.  Guarantees  totaling  $6  bU- 
lion  would  require  retention  of  New  York 
general  revenue  sharing  funds  by  the  federal 
government  for  approxlnuktely  12  years  to 
repay  the  full  principal,  and  approximately 
one  year  for  each  year's  Interest. 

(6)  Allows  for  auditing  of  accounting  and 
review  and  adjustment,  if  necessary,  of  ac- 
counting procedures  of  the  assisted  munici- 
pality. Requires  periodic  reports  to  be  made 
by  the  assisted  municipality.  Requires  pe- 
riodic reports  to  be  made  by  the  assisted 
municipality  to  the  Bo(u^.  Essentially  this 
parallels  requirements  already  In  the  State 
legislation. 

(6)  The  applicant  state  would  pay  a  guar- 
antee fee  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent  per 
annum  of  the  total  principal  of  outstanding 
guarantees.  New  York  City  estimates  the  fee 
cost,  assuming  payment  of  the  full  one  per 
cent,  to  be: 

[In  mimoasj 

December  1  to  June  M,  IflW... #30.7 

Fiscal  year  1977 49.4 

Fiscal  year  1978 .„ M.4 
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/7)  Beoulraa  Um  MpUcant  state  to  provide  problam  la  that  tbeie  is  alfM  substantial  op-  Act,  and  In  furtherance  of  such  assurances, 

DTantto  til*  irr*"*^^  municipality  «(  at  postUoB  t»  a  guaiaatee  at  Olty  obligations,  the  applicant  SUte  and  assisted  munlclpaUty 

*^  one-thktf  the  anttetoatad  opaatliw  A  poeriU*  way  around  tlU>  anafu  would  be  agree  to  waive  and  deposit  with  the  Board 

!^eit  tot  each  vaar  a  goaiantoa  Is  la  aOset.  t*  guanuitae  dtj  aatas  wttb  tba  require-  aU  revenues  which  they  wotUd  otherwise  be 

?|!^  Mtimated  defleU  far  Mew  York  CHty  is:  iMnt  tiMt  tiM  State  orcnlght  agency  (in  thU  entitled   to   receive   under   the    SUte    and 

The  esuma         fTnmfliionsl  case  tiio  KiMiigOTOT  nnanrtal  nonWnl  WnanI)  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  or  other 

|in  mu  to     ]  must  approve  every  issuance  of  new  securi-  comparable  general  purpose  financial  asslst- 

December  1  to  June  30,  1976 HIS  ^^^^  TbiB  is  actuaUy  already  provided  In  the  ance  from  the  Inderal  Oovemment  at  such 

fiscal  year  1977 ^w  September  9  legislation.  time  as  the  Board  may  determine  and  In 

Plscal  year  1978 , — W  g^    10406  such  amounU  as  may  be  necessary  to  relm- 

11»e  toUl  deflolt  Dec.  1    1976  throuj^  FY  g^  ^^  ^^^^ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  .^"J^^fwSSJ^li^JJiJSliil CSf^mteS 

78  18  $856  mllUon.  The  State  would  be  re-  Representative,   of    the    United    Staten    of  ^^^^I^'^ZJ^^f^^^^^^ 

quired  to  assume  94M  mOlion.  which  at  an  ^^^„  {„  comreis  mnenMed,  f  *^  i^/ir^!^U\^^tS2  I^  ^ 

Vl^Ss^S^^""^  c'SL;^^  to  sHO«  «r«  "Tr  raSS^ru^SaTi^  (i)  to 

»n<iiMe  vouraaranteed  securities  isaoed  by  Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  make  avaUaUe  to  the  Board.  tHe  Oamptn)UM> 

^«s^i5tf<rf  the  aaristed  munidpaltty  in  "Emergency  Bond  Guarantee  Act"  to  provide  General  oC  the  United  Stotaa.  or  any  eerttfled 

n  Mnotmt  eouai  to  at  least  SO  per  cent  of  emergency  financial  assistance  to  municipal-  public  accountant  designated  by  the  Board 

toe  WaUmTamount  of  "guaranteed  as-  Itles.  all  of  Its  account*,  book*,  records,  documents^ 

rfstanee  outstanding  and  propoeed"  under  establishment  op  the  boakd  transactions,  and  other  InformaUon  which 

tTU.  CHu«at««  are  predicated  on  the  sec.  2.  There  is  created  an  Emergency  Bond  Stton'^ri^to  ^^''duSL   thJln^S 

of  the  propoeed  goar^tees.  the  "Board")  conq>oeed  of  the  Secretary  of  gt<^-unc-    mi   to  follow  eeneraiiv  accented 

^r  ti^  SLr^ST^bv  t^e ^B^IJTSIS  *^S!S?'Z;?L*''^**™"i^^^^"fV'  a^^ngprinXle^aTt^elS^dry^^ 

?"£f  iSl.  S^LSi^  I  weh^  re£^  *^  "22!l^  °°^?5,**  the  Federal  Re-  ^^^^   ^^«  ^^^    *    ^^^^^  ^^^  periodic  re- 

Board  were  to  tnamutn  a  high  (in  reianon  g^,^  System,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  „_..  '    ^^.  iio»,rf  mav  roonir*- 

"" '^JS^^^^^\Si^U<r^X!^.  grban  De^n^t  a  member  c^  the  United  ^^^^ rfwJJS^'TItrt^^r^es  to  pay  tae 

"'!l!i^^i^'^'id  ^h^ri^^k  ^'■^  ^f'^^^rSf  f  *JSL*r'  ""^  »,'^»>"  Board  a  giS-antee  fee  In  an  amoiSit  i^ 

«^t^Sf2^r^n^\Sn^  IS-  *^  ""U??*f^  ^*f*^  *^°'2^i,'*l°°'®H*  termlned  by  the  Board  but  not  to  exceed! 

S^  S'sSt-"i^'^wLr^^J3Sr  Sr^Srrte**  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  toUlpK^lpal 

1.  _-  4»  »!.«.  I.  .  r^.«  r,„+  nf  ♦♦.•  nmnnTit  %^v:  tii    W^'    ..              ^  X               ..  amount  of  guaranteed  obligations  outstand^- 

hand,  li  there  le  a  pnsse-out  or  tne  amomns  g^c.  3.  The  Board,  on  such  terms  and  con-  ^^„.                                    ^°^ 

of  P'^^^'^^^^^'^'^^'^^iP^^^'^J';^  «ttons  as  It  deems  appropriate,  may  guar-  «^)   ^^^  applicant  SUte  agrees  to  provldrS 

increasing  atoDlty  to  get  into  the  n^rket  ^t^e,  or  make  commitments  to  guarantee  in  accordance  wiU^  thU^subM^on  a  mnt 

°^?^T^!!L?S^^1^^tl  hn?2«?W^;  •*  **  *"***"  "  oWlgatlons  which  are  to  be  year   of  the  munlclpiO^   during   which   a 

<"  J^fS^  '^S^^r^^^^J^  ^  *^***  ^^  *  ^*"**  •"^*'  '^^'^^  "  through  a  guarantee  under  th*  Act  may  ^outstand- 

mnnlc^^ality.  This  figure  is  acceptaWe  as-  state  agency  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  ^  such  Bra^shTuu-^                  «u«i«iia 

suming  taiat  investofs  will  pick  up  at  least  fl  cm^t  needs  of  a  municipality  subject  to  Its  ^;>    he  in  an  ammmt  aouai  to  at  least 

'^*rK^^S?«S^^^':^^^'"n,*^^  jurisdiction  and  Which  otherwise  meet  the  oni^thlS  S  tte  «Sa^%e^t!^^* 

and  that  the  dty  will  be  able  to  market  $3  requirements  of  this  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  --it  of  the  asJSLi  munici^itVfor  uhuTt  am- 

WUlon  annually  in  seasonal  rollover  this  Act,  a  municipality  means  a  city  Incor-  ?2  y^  «  ^S^  Sol  «  ^^i^^  m 

(c)  Ouaranteed  securities  mtost  be  taxable,  ported  under  the  law^  of  a  SUte  and  any  ^ccXn"  ^i^^cSunUnrD^iSS^r^ 

Both  the  Mayor  and  Governor  have  pubUcly  ^^emmenUl  agency,  pubUc  authority,  or  ^Xd  brthi  ^*d^              principles  pre- 

proposed  that.  public  benefit  eOiporatton  which  receives  or  ,  =  1    be  derived  from  the  crener&l  tar  r*ve. 

sec.  6:  provides  for  authorization  of  audits  ^^  ^elve  nwa^Tdliectty.  lndlr«5tly,  or  nuS  of^f«I^?  Stlte 

by  OAO  of  all  books,  accounts,  records  and  contmgently    (othi  than  Moneys  mcelved  /ci   l^l^SSk  to  ;u  other  «mmt  or 

SmS^cipaimls''^^"*^''"*  '*''**"  "■  '^^V^'^^'^'^rr'^^t*':  sJ£ir'lastt:^feTov?dJS't^  tSe^t^S 

""t?.  r^'^'iSS  must  cease  to  guar-  ?^bTclU*  '**"  ""  "°"''  "^  ''"'  '"'^  --f  ipa^ty  by  the  applicant  8UU  pursu- 

antee  obUgatKms  If  the  State  or  assisted  ^«»"*  ^'^«  «*»?•  ant  to  programs  established  or  commltmenU 

munioiiMflitr  does  not  comply  with  require-  standards  and  conditions  made  prior  to  its  initial  request  for  a  guar- 

ments.  S^-  *•  No  guarantee  shaU  be  made  by  the  antee  imder  this  Act; 

Sac.  8.  (a)  A  Debt  Guarantee  Fund  Bhaa  be  Board  under  this  Act  unless—  (D)    be  provided  at  such   times  as  the 

esUbllShed  In  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  ex-  (l)  the  Boacd  finds  that  the  SUto  or  SUte  Board  may  prescribe;  and 

peases  of  the  Board  agency  whose  obligations  would  be  guaran-  (E)  be  used  by  the  assisted  municipality 

(b)  Guarantee  feee  would  be  deposited  in  teed  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  appll-  to  meet  Ito  operating  expenses  in  accordance 
the  Fund.  Ftor  amounts  of  fees,  see  Sec.  4.8  cant  State")  and  the  municipality  whose  with  the  financial  plan  required  under  para- 
»l)OTe.  credit  needs  would  be  financed  by  such  obll-  graph  (2) ;  and 

Also,  if  xotfaitod,  general  revenue  sH^ring  gatlons  (herelnattor  referred  to  as  "the  as-  (8)    the  Board  determines  that  Investors 

fimds  would  be  deposited.  For  Kew  York  City  slsted  municipality")   are  unable  to  obtain  bave   made   commitments    to   purchase,   or 

and  Kew  York  SUte  In  FY  1976,  this  woidd  credit  In  the  private  market  and  that  the  bave  purchased  and  continue  to  boM,  oMl- 

amoimt  to  $694  million.  failure  to  obtain  such  credit  will  cause  the  gatlons  issued  subsequent  to  the  enactment 

(c)  Payments  required  as  a  result  of  a  assisted  municipality  or  State  agency  to  de-  of  ttUs  Act  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  assisted 
guarantee  would  be  made  from  the  Fund,  fault  on  their  ouUtandiug  obligations;  municipality  (other  than  oMlgattons  guar- 
WhUe  we  do  not  foresee  that  possibility,  the  (2)  the  assisted  munlclpaUty  submits,  with  anteed  under  this  Act  or  purchased  pursuant 
Fund  oouM,  at  the  direction  of  the  Board  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  the  appll-  to  commitments  entered  into  prior  to  the 
accrue  approximately  $500  million  per  an-  cant  SUte,  In  such  detail  and  In  accordance  enactment  of  this  Act)  In  an  amount  equal 
num  from  general  revenue  faring  funds,  with  such  accounting  principles  as  the  Board  to  at  least  20  per  centum  of  the  cumulative 
Alsok  If  tiw  federal  government  did  have  to  may  prescribe,  a  plan  for  bringing  its  operat-  amoimt  of  guarantee  asslstanoe  outstanding 
pay  on  a  guarantee.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Ing  expenses  into  balance  vrlth  Its  recurring  and  proposed  under  this  Act.  Such  commlt- 
Stete  or  State  agency  default  on  the  guar-  revenues  for  ite  second  fun  fiscal  year  fol-  ments  to  purchase  may  be  contingent  upon 
anteed  security  woidd  be  for  the  full  amount  lowing  the  initial  application  for  assistance;  the  approval  of  a  guarantee  under  this  Act 
of  the  authortation  program.  Furhermore,  (3)  the  appUcant  State  demonstrates  that  and  shall  be  exercised  no  later  than  thirty 
Sec.  9(b)  aUows  for  the  Board  to  recover  It  has  the  authority  to  control  the  fiscal  af-  days  following  the  approval  of  such  guarau- 
the  full  amount  from  an  applicant  State.  fairs  of  the  assisted  municipality  for  the  en-  tee. 

The  remaining  sections  are  self  explana-  tire  period  during  which  the  Federal  guaran-  limitations 

tory.  tee  v-111  be  outeUndlng  including  the  au-  Sac.  6.   (a)   The  maturity  of  any  obliga- 

It  should  be  recognised  that  there  is  sub-  thorlty  to  determine  all  revenue  estimates,  tk>n  guaranteed  under  this  Act  may  not  ex- 

stantial  opposition  to  federal  guarantee  of  set  aggregate  expenditure  limits,  disapprove  ceed  a  period  to  be  determined  by  the  Board. 

moral  obllgatloa  securities.  However,  the  only  all  expenditures  not  In  compliance  with  the  ( b )    The   aggregate   principal   amount   of 

types  of  obligations  New  York  SUte  or  the  plan  required  under  paragraph  (2) ,  approve  obligations  to  any  municipality  guaranteed 

Municipal    Assistance    Corporation    (MAO)  all    borrowing,   and   contracts   during   that  by  the  Board  shall  not  exceed,  at  any  time, 

can  issue  at  this  time  are  moral  obligations,  period;  $6,000,000,000. 

To  Issue  full  faltb  and  credit  obUgations  (4i    the   applicant   State  provides   assur-  (c)    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

would  leiiiuiie  a  Mate  referendmn  to  expand  ances  satisfactory  to  the  Board  that  It  will  ©f  law,  interest  received  or  accrued  on  obli- 

u>e  allowiMa  debt  limit.  repay  any  losses  the  United  States  Govern-  gatlons  guaranteed  under  this  Act  shall  be 

New  York  OUf,  bowew.  can  issue  short-  meut  may  sustain  as  a  result  of  payments  included  In  gross  income  for  purposes  of  the 

term  fpll  fatth  and  credit  securities,  llie  Federal  Income  tax  laws.  made  pursuant  to  a  guarantee  under  thU 
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AUUilS 

0.  No  guarantaa  may  be  made  under 
tbta  Aet  ualMi  tb»  OeamaX  Acoountixig  Offloe 
U  Mitliatlwd  to  maka  such  audita  at  It  deama 
to  be  apiwdprtate  of  aU  acoounta,  books,  rae- 
orda.  aad  ttaaaaettcma  of  the  appUoant  SUte 
or  aMiatad  municipality,  tim  Oeneral  Ac- 
coaattns  Oflea  aball  report  the  results  of  any 
such  audit  to  the  Board  and  to  the  Congress. 
TBimuzaoN  or  cuabamtss  assistancx 
Sac.  7.  Ilia  Board  shaU  cease  to  guarantee 
any  new  obilgattona  of  any  i^tplicant  State 
wheoavar  M  datamlnaa  tba  appUeant  State 
or  the  Ntoraat  aarttad  mnnlnlpamy  are  not 
nwatlfiy  UmIt  oiillgattoiia  under  aectum  4  or 
that  tba  plan  raqnlrad  under  parasraph  (2) 
Off  section  4  ia  net  being  acUered  on  schedule, 
mawmicr  bond  goabaitrb  wmm 
Sw.  «.    (a)    There  la  eatahUahed  In  the 
TYeaaury  aii  emergency  municipal  debt  guar- 
antee fTind  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
fund")  to  be  administered  by  the  Board.  The 
fund  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the 
e^ansea  of  the  Board  and  for  the  purpose  of 
fiilimtng  the  Boardts  oUl^Afcms  under  this 
Act.  Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for  cur- 
rent opoatkHU  may  be  Invested  in  direct  ob- 
ligations, a  obUgattons  that  are  fully  guar- 
anteed as  to  prlnc^tal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  Statea  or  any  agency  thereof. 

(b)  Stmaa  reaUaed  from  the  guarantee  fee 
required  under  aecUon  4(10)  shaU  be  de- 
poattad  m  tlia  fund.  Notwtttetandlng  any 
othor  provlalaii  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ahaU  depoeK  in  the  fund  any  pay- 
ment, or  portkm  ilunot.  which  a  SUte  gor- 
emment  or  unit  of  local,  government  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the 
State  and  Vocal  Fiscal  Asslstanoe  Act  of  1973. 
or  any  law  oontlnalng  a  comparable  program 
^fl«cal  aaalatanoa  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  which  la  waived  by  such  govern- 
ment pursuant  to  section  4(4). 

(c)  Paymente  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  any  guarantee  by  the  Board 
shaU  be  made  from  the  fund.  In  the  event 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  moneys  in  the 
fund  are  insufficient  to  make  such  payments 
ta»  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury  is  authorized 
and  dlreoted  to  make  soeh  paymente  on  be- 
half of  the  Board  and  for  that  ptirpoee  he 
is  auttiorlsed  to  nae  aa  a  public  debt  trans- 
aetton  the  proceeds  from  tlie  sale  of  any  se- 
curities Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Aet.  aa  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
whieh  securltlea  may  be  Issued  under  that 
Act  are  extended  to  Include  any  such  oav- 
mente. 


nates  on  Jime  80,  1979.  Such  termination 
doea  not  effect  the  carrying  out  of  any  con- 
tract, guarantee,  commitment,  or  other  ob- 
ligation entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  Aet 
prior  to  that  date,  or  this  taking  of  any  action 
neceasary  to  preserve  or  protect  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  any  amounts  ad- 
vanced or  paid  out  In  carrying  on  operations 
under  this  Act. 


KVZ   SANK   AS   nSCAI.  AGENTS 

SBC.  9.  Any  Vsderal  Beaerve  bank  which  is 
raqttsatsd  to  do  so  ahaU  aet  m  fiscal  agent 
for  tba  Board;  Baeh  each  flsoal  agent  shall  be 
i^mtouraad  by  tlw  Board  fte  all  expenaea  and 
loaaaa  Incurred  by  it  in  acting  aa  agent  on 
bdialf  of  the  Board. 

■aoTBcnoir  or  eovnuncnrr  nmxBar 
flkc.  10.  (a)  me  Attorney  Oeneral  shall 
take  saeb  action  aa  may  be  ^propilate  to  en- 
force any  right  aoerulng  to  the  United  States 
or  any  oOeer  or  agency  thereof  as  a  result 
of  titelasuanea  oC  goaranteea  under  this  Aet. 
Any  aoaaa  reeoivered  pursuant  to  this  section 
Aan  ba  paid  Into  the  fund. 

(b)  The  Board  ahaU  be  enUtled  to  recover 
from  an  applleaat  Bfeato.  or  any  other  person 
habla  tbaitfor,  ttaa  aaaoont  of  any  paymente 
aaada  pvonnMot  to  any  guarantee  mads  under 
this  Ae^  and  upon  making  such  paymente, 
the  Board  shaU  be  subrogated  to  aU  the 
rlfl^to  of  the  reolptant  tbereoT. 


SBC.  .11.  The  Board  shaU  submit  a  quar- 
terly report  to  the  Congreea  aa  to  its  opera- 
ttona  Older  thia  Act. 

imLMlMATIOir 

Bmc.  U.  TIM  authority  of  the  Board  to 
niaKa  any  gaarantaa  under  this  Act  terml- 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  SHOULD 
RECONSn^B  PGSSIBILrrY  OF 
PROVIDINO  ASSISTANCE  TO  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

Th^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
spect to  the  ^^nftnc.lal  blight  of  New  York 
City  and  how  to  meet  this  crisis,  it  woidd 
be  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
Hjbbbs  not  to  explore  every  avenue  which 
is  available  under  existing  statutes. 

I  have  sent  the  following  correspond- 
ence to  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
in  which  I  soUclt  the  signatures  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  letter  I  am  sending  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  CThaii-man 
Arthur  Bums  that  he  reconsider  the  pos- 
sibility of  providing  assistance  to  New 
Ybrk  through  section  14(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Resei-ve  Act. 

I  am  submitting  this  correspondence 
for  the  Record,  and  would  welcome 
further  discussion  of  its  from  my  col- 
leagues: 

Wasuimcton,  D.C.,  October  29, 197S. 

DBAS  COLLBAOox:  Attached  U  a  draft  of  a 
letter  I  am  sending  to  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Arthur  Bums  In  respect  to  New 
York  City's  financial  plight. 

If,  after  reading  this  draft,  you  would  like 
to  join  me  In  this  letter,  please  have  some- 
one from  your  staff  caU  Mrs.  Lorraine  Inman 
m  my  office  at  extension  G0419  (which  is  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Monetary 
Institutions  and  Finance  nxunber)  to  advise 
that  you  wish  to  sign  so  that  Mrs.  Inman 
can  make  arrangements  to  get  your  signa- 
ture. 

If  you  wish  to  discuss  this  matter  further 
with  me,  please  give  me  a  call  at  extension 
53236  or  see  me  on  the  House  floor. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

HEifXT  B.  Gonzalez, 

I  JIfewiber  of  Congress. 

[Draft] 
Hon.  AaTHcx  F.  BuxNS. 
CTtalrman.  Board  o/  Oovernors  of  the  Federal 
Seaerve  System,  Washington,  D.C. 

Oeab  Doctob  BoxNa:  The  current  finan- 
cial problems  facing  the  City  of  New  Twk 
have  been  aired  extensively  in  the  Congress 
in  the  last  several  weeks. 

You  have,  in  your  usual  eloquent  way,  tes- 
tified a  number  of  times  on  this  subject,  and 
m  each  instance  you,  or  the  Vice  Chairman, 
in  testifying  before  the  House  Government 
Operations  Conunlttee,  have  indicated  that 
the  Federal  Be^rve  Act  ;uid  your  interpreta- 
tion thereof  does  not  allow,  through  the  use 
of  Section  14(b),  direct  assistance  to  the 
City  of  New  York  in  this  ihstance. 

As  you  know.  Section  14(b)  states  that  a 
Federal  reserve  bank  has  the  power  to:  ".  .  . 
buy  and  sell,  at  home  or  abroad,  bonds  and 
notes  of  the  United  States,  and  bills,  notes, 
revenue  bonds,  and  warrants  with  a  maturity 
from  date  of  py^hase  of  not  exceeding  sU 
months,  issued  in  anticipation  of  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  or  in  anticipation  of  the  re- 
ceipt  Of    assured    revenues   by    any  State, 


covmty,  district,  political  subdivision,  or  mu- 
nicipality in  the  contlnflmtal  UUted  Statte. 
inoiudlng  Irrigation,  drainage  and  reclama- 
tion dtatrleto,  au^  purdMuns  to  be  made  la 
accordance  With  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Beaerve  Board;" 

It  seems  very  clear  to  us  that,  contrary  to 
your  position,  this  provision  very  clearly  and 
specifically  allows  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  to 
purchase  short  term  obligations  of  state  and 
local  govemmente  Issued  in  antldpatloa  of 
asBiued  revenues.  A  reading  of  the  legisla- 
tive hlst<x7,  in  our  opinion.  Is  not  in  accord 
with  your  interpretation.  Alttaou{^  we  dis- 
agree aa  to  the  interpretatlcm  of  the  legisla- 
Uve  history  of  this  section,  if  you  have  a 
formal  opinion  setting  forth  the  basis  for 
your  interpretation,  we  would  welcome  aa 
opportunity  to  examine  it. 

We  can  weU  understand  the  reluctance  o( 
the  Federal  Reserve  or  one  of  Ito  member 
banks  to  provide  asslstanoe  in  this  instance. 
However,  without  clear  legislative  history  to 
the  contrary,  we  believe  it  Is  your  obligation 
'  to  do  so.  We  cumot  accept  your  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  legislative  history  of  Section  14 
(b).  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  provides  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  act 
as  the  lender  of  last  resort  for  a  bank  or 
banks,  and  by  the  same  token,  and  to  titt 
same  degree,  it  provides  authority  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  state  and  local  govem- 
mente, in  our  opinion. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  as  you  your- 
self expressed  before  the  Ecoiuunic  Stabillaa- 
tion  Subcommitte  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing,  thait  New 
York  will  ultimately  be  able  to  work  out  its 
problems.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  could 
be  of  infinite  help  in  allowing  this  to  hi4>- 
pen,  and  we  would  think  your  obligation  as 
a  public  servant  and  as  head  of  the  Natloo's 
lender  of  last  resort  would  mandate,  your 
taking  the  lead  In  providing  such  assistance 
to  New  York  City.  ^^ 

'Henkt  B.  Oonzalxz. 
itember  of  Congreu. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashlky)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
period  from  July  14  to  October  9  there 
were  173  recorded  votes  taken  in 
House.  Of  that  number  I  made  160  and^ 
missed  13,  for  a  voting  attendance  record 
of  92.5  percent. 

On  July  15  I  missed  roUcaU  No.  388 
because  of  a  luncheon  appointment  with 
a  constituent.  The  vote  was  on  adopting 
the  rule  to  HJR.  7014,  the  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Oil  PoUcy  Act.  which  I 
would  have  voted  for. 

Because  of  difBoulties  with  ttie  mov- 
ing company  en  July  21  when  I  began 
moving  into  my  new  home,  I  missed 
three  votes:  Rollcall  No.  411  on  passage 
of  H<R.  6971,  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act;  rollcaU  No.  412  on  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  8240,  to  provide  compara- 
bility pay  for  Veterans'  Administration 
physicians  and  dentists;  and  recall  No. 
413  on  passage  of  HJl.  8598,  to  amend  the 
child  support  program  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  for  these  three  bUls. 

Caught  in  an  accidoit-caufled  trafQc 
Jam  on  July  23,  I  missed  the  Qist  vote 
of  the  day,  rollcall  Nb.  420,  on  an  aiauad- 
ment  to  add  $9  aifflkm  itut  the  wettilHiB 
V^foktAtn  to  HJl.  877S,  tbe  fUbH  10f ff.ip- 
pi-o^ri'atlon  f Or  ihe  lUterfor  Dep»rtiilent 
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and  related  agencies.  I  would  have  sup- 
ported the  amendment. 

On  September  l*?  I  attended  a  wake 
for  the  wife  of  one  of  my  closest  friends 
and  missed  roUcaU  No.  518,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Oil  Policy  Act,  HJt.  7014,  to  require 
Government  vehicles  to  use  a  mix  of 
gasoline  and  petroleum  substitutes.  I 
would  have  voted  against  this  amend- 
ment. I  served  as  a  pallbearer  at  the 
funeral  on  September  19  and  missed  two 
procedural  votes:  Rollcall  No.  526,  the 
rule  on  HJR.  6227,  the  right  of  Federal 
employees  to  representation  while  being 
questioned  for  misconduct;  and  rollcaU 
No.  527,  the  rule  on  H.R.  5397,  a  bill  to 
authorize  retirement  of  Federal  em- 
ployees after  30  years  of  service.  I  would 
have  voted  for  both  rules. 

The  previous  day,  September  18, 1  was 
tied  up  making  the  final  settlement  on 
my  new  house  ,ln  the  morning  and 
missed  rollcall  No.  510,  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  4222,  the  School  Lunch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Act  amendments.  I 
voted  for  HJl.  4222  when  it  was  first  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  also  voted 
later  to  override  the  President's  veto.  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  conference 
ra>ort. 

On  September  24  I  missed  a  late  vote 
on  a  motion  to  recommit  HJl.  8121,  the 
State-Justlce-Commerce-Judiciary  ap- 
propriation— rollcall  No.  541 — because 
of  a  longstanding  commitment  for  the 
evening.  I  would  have  voted  against  this 
motion. 

While  consulting  with  Governor  Carey 
and  his  staff  about  the  financial  ptoto- 
lems  of  New  York  City  on  October  1,  I 
missed  rollcall  No.  571,  an  amendment 
to  HJl.  9861,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation,  to  forbid  the  use  of 
funds  to  transfer  the  Navy's  ocean- 
ographic  lab  to  Mississippi.  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  amendment  had  I 
been  present. 

En  route  back  to  Washington  from 
Toledo  on  October  3,  I  missed  an  early 
vote  on  rollcaU  No.  583,  the  conferaice 
report  on  HJl.  8070,  the  HUD  appropri- 
ation for  fiscal  1976. 1  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  October  8  while  conferring  with 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  I  missed  roll- 
call No.  600,  the  rule  on  HJl.  10029,  the 
military  construction  approprlatiOD. 
which  Z  would  have  supported  and  roll- 
call No.  601,  on  House  Ocmcurrent 
Re8olutl(m  424.  the  Columbus  Day  re- 
cess, wbich  I  would  have  voted  against 
had  I  been  present. 


As  you  know,  the  Medal  of  Honor  is  the 
highest  military  award  for  bravery  that 
can  be  given  by  the  United  States.  The 
recipients  of  the  award  are  truly  re- 
markable Americans  who  have  received 
this  honor  for  "conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  life,  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

On  April  27,  1916,  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, Uie  recipients  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  were  awarded  a  special  pension 
of  $10  per  month  at  age  65  for  life.  This 
pension  was  not  increased  at  all  until 
August  14,  1961,  when  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  raise  the  monthly  amount 
to  $100.  Not  until  October  13,  1964,  did 
Congress  lower  the  age  for  pensions  to 
50,  and  finally  in  1964,  on  October  31, 
Congress  eliminated  entirely  all  age  re- 
quirements for  pension  benefits. 

As  we  all  know,  in  the  span  of  14  years 
from  1961  to  the  present,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  skyrocketed  and  increased  many 
times  over.  Although  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  increasingly  upwards,  the  pen- 
sion benefits  to  the  Medal  of  Honor 
holders  has  remained  the  same.  Sur^, 
in  light  of  what  these  outstanding  men 
have  done  for  this  country,  we  are  truly 
justified  in  raising  their  monthly  bene- 
fits, and  extending  those  benefits  to  their 
widows. 

Currently  there  are  only  294  Medal  of 
Honor  holders  receiving  pension  bene- 
fits. Raising  and  extending  the  benefits 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
holders  in  order  to  help  them  cope  with 
today's  inflation  is  a  very  small  compen- 
sation on  our  part,  considering  that 
these  men  served  this  country  in  a  man- 
ner that  put  their  own  personal  lives  In 
Jeopardy.  It  is  my  sincere  hope,  that  af- 
ter careful  study  of  the  merits  of  H.R. 
8913,  my  colleagues  will  give  this  bill 
their  f uU  support  when  It  comes  before 
the  full  House  for  a  vote. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (BCr.  Btson)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  last  week 
whMi  HJl.  8672,  the  Railroad  Improve- 
ment and  Employment  Assistance  Act, 
was  before  the  House,  I  was  recorded 
on  Recorded  Vote  640  as  having  voted 
against  final  passage  of  this  Important 
legislation.  I  Intended  to  support  final 
passage  of  HJl.  8672,  nad  I  wanted  the 
public  record  to  so  Indicate. 

I  wredate,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  had 
the  opportunl^  to  olartfy  the  record  re- 
garding my  position  on  HJl.  8672. 


FOR  COXTRAaS  IN  DEFENSE  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bukki) 
is  recognlaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Blr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  a  piece  of  much 
needed  legislation.  HJl.  8913.  Ibis  blU 
whteh  I  previously  Introduced,  deals  wltti 
the  upgrading  ct  benaflts  to  ncWtmHB 
of  the  Ooogresslonai  Medal  of  RMaor. 


TAX  JUSTICE  FOR  TENANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uhder  a 
previous  m^er  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  is  rec- 
ognised for  S  minutes. 

BCr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  E^>eaker,  on  October 
20. 1  introduced  HJl.  10219.  a  bill  which 
provides  a  Federal  income  tax  deduction 
to  tenants  for  their  proportionate  share 
oS  local  pTopwty  tax  payments.  By  shift- 
tag  the  deductton  from  landlords  to 
rentmrs,  I  bdleve  we  can  promote  tax 


equity  without  raising  taxes  for  apart- 
ment owners.  Additionally,  this  type  of 
legislation  is  particularly  advantageous 
in  several  other  ways.  It  will  discourage 
"instant  condominiums"  by  removing  an 
artificial  tax  stimulus  to  apartment  con- 
version. It  will  enhance  rental  markets 
and  personal  savings  at  a  time  when 
many  Americans  are  unable  to  buy 
homes.  And  it  could  make  pai-tners  of 
property  owners,  tenants,  and  landlords 
in  keeping  local  property  taxes  under 
controL 

Several  miartment  owner  organizations 
and  the  National  Tenants  Organization 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  H.R.  10219. 
Because  of  the  widespread  interest  In  it, 
I  am  at  this  time  inserting  the  bill  in  the 
Record  for  the  review  of  my  colleagues: 

H.R.  10219 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to  Individuals 

who  rent  their  principal  residences  for  a 

portion  of  the  real  property  tetes  paid  or 

accrued  by  their  landlords 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part 
Vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (r^ating  to 
additional  Itemized  deductions  for  individ- 
uals) is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
220  as  section  221  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 219  the  following  new  section: 
"Sbc.  220.  Deduotion  of  Real  Pbopertt 
Taxes  in  Case  of  Individuals 
^  Who    Rent    Theib    Psincipai. 

RcaroENCE. 

"(a I  Allowance  of  Df.duction. — In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shaU  be  aUowed 
as  a  deduction  the  amount  of  the  rent  (not 
otherwise  deductible)  paid  or  Incurred  by 
the  individual  diu-lng  the  calei>dar  year  in 
which  the  taxable  year  begins  for  any  dweU- 
ing  unit  used  by  the  individual  as  his  prin- 
cipal residence,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  amount  does  not  exceed  the  individual's 
proportionate  share  of  the  State  and  local 
real  property  taxes  (within  the  meaning  ol 
section  164(a)(1))  — 

"(1)  which  are  Imposed  on  such  dweUlng 
unit,  or  on  the  building  in  which  such 
dwelling  unit  Is  located,  and  cm  the  land  on 
which  such  dwelling  unit  (or  buUdlng)  is 
situated,  and 

"(2)  which  are  paid  or  accrued  diving  such 
calendar  year. 

"(b)  PaopoanoNATE  Share. — 
-  "(1)  In  QENxaAi.. — For  purix>6e8  of  sub- 
section (a),  an  individual's  proportionate 
share  of  the  real  property  taxes  described  In 
such  subsection  which  are  paid  or  accmed 
dturing  any  calendar  year  with  reepect  to  any 
dwelling  unit  shall  be  an  amoimt  equal  to— 

"(A)  the  amoxmt  of  such  real  property 
taxes — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  dweUlng  unit  located 
In  a  building  which  contains  erne  or  more 
other  unite,  which  are  attributable  to  such 
dwelling  unit,  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  any  other  dweUlng 
unit,  which  are  imposed  with  respect  to 
such  unit;  multiplied  by 

"(B)  a  fraotion  the  numerator  of  wbloh 
is  the  number  of  days  in  the  calendar  year 
on  which  such  dweUUig  unit  was  used  by 
the  Indivldital  as  his  principal  residence 
and  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  such  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Taxes  ATTRisirrABLE  to  carrAnf  owau.- 
INC  UNITS. — ^For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
the  amount  of  the  real  property  taxes  de- 
scribed In  subseotlon  (a)  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  any  dweUlng  unit  located  In  a 
building  oontalnlng  one  or  more  units  Is  an 
amoxmt  whkfli  beMV  the  same  ratio  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  taxes  tn^Kieed  on 
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tb»  teolldlag  and  the  land  on  which  it  is 
^r"!!*"*  **  "'"  nombar  of  square  feet  of  floor 
apMtftavMb  voM  bfr»  to  th«  total  number 
•*  "yw»  *•*  of  "Bdar  apaoe  la  an  the  units 
^  ^Mfc  bmwiltig.  Vor  paipoMs  otf  tta  prseed- 
*y>— ■».  ttoi*  ahau  not  ba  tfOnn  into 
MflaoBt  ttia  aoooBt  of  any  flocr  spaoe  in 
ttaa  twiHrtlng  wblcb  is  a  comiqon  area  or  is 
uaed  by  tb«  lessor  of  such  building  for  pur- 
poass  of  Budntenanoe.'* 

fb)l*«  taUe  of  seetions  for  such  part  VII 
iatmmiaaA  by  itrlklng  out  tbe  last  item  and 
iniariiig  in  Uau  ttureof  tbe  following: 
"Sao.  aao.  DMtaetlaa  of  real  property  taxes 
In  case  of  Individuals  wbo  rent 
ttaeir  pctaeipal  resldenee. 
"Sao.  aai.  Crow  laimuuuu." 

tea  X  Ike  aaianrtmonts  made  by  the  first 
— ctloa  of  tbla  Act  shaU  apply  to  rent  paid 
or  tncutrad  after  December  31.  1976,  In  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 


FBR80NAL  EXPLANATION 

Th«  8PEAKBB.  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
lowrtau*  OBtar  of  ttae  House,  the  gentle- 
woman  from  New  Jeney  (Mrs.  BtenmR) 
■  rwwgiilmil  for  5  minuter. 

Ite.  MBTOER.  Mr.  G^ieaker.  I  was  un- 
•We  to  be  here  today  to  vote  on  final 
PaanjW  of  ILR.  «227  and  H Jt.  8835. 1  was 
atnnltiit  a  luncheon  alt  the  State  De- 
imrtmeat  In  lumor  of  Egyptian  President 
Aavar  SMiat.  I  would  like  the  Itacoaa  to 
diow  tha*.  if  I  had  been  present,  I  would 
hMW  voted  "Aye-  on  final  passage  of  H  Jl. 
IM7,  BiBht  to  Representation  During 
Wirtteilnr,  and  "Aye"  <m  final  passage 
of  HJl.  8335.  Truth  in  Leasing  Act 


BOMBS  FOR  PDBLICnY  AND 
AOAINST  PDKRTO  RICX> 

Hm  speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
tevaenkr  of  the  House,  thegentle- 
t  Aram  PoOTto  Rieo  (Mr.  Bbirb)  is 
-  J  ^g""  >0  «Pfa»rteB. 
Ur.  BBMTTBZ.  Mr.  I^Kaker,  the  self- 
praelaimed.  clandestine  group  which 
mOb  ItMlf  the  National  Liberatian  Ftont 
of  Puarto  Rico  has  been  at  it  again;  this 
UM  with  simultaneous  bomb  espkaianB 
™New  Yoric,  Washington,  and  Chicago 
pay  have  succeeded  in  attaining  an  the 
front-page  publicity,  including  prime  ra- 
^and  TV  time,  the  best  attention  that 
crane  can  buy  and  which  their  travesty 
la  coOectfve  misr^;u-esentation  was  meant 
to  receive. 

In  omr  nypieied.  mystery-ridden,  sen- 
natlon  rtflfeiiig  modem  society,  the  mix- 
tuns  of  vloieaee,  distortira  and  tedmol- 
ogy  is  at  a  luremium  and  publiclty-wlse 
hits  the  Jaclnot  particularly  when  it  co- 
incides with  a  long  wedcend.  Fkirtunately 
no  lives  were  lost  But  how  much  o<  an 
impa^  on  a  distant,  vaguely  known  com- 
munttiy  do  Oiese  merchants  of  deadly 
faPt—tes  achieve  upon  the  futant  i«ae> 
■w  o(  a  pobiie  Utile  aequainted  with 
DMlc  TcaUtles  of  Puerto  Rico?  Zt  is  as  a 
britf  effort  at  clarification  that  I  speak 
now. 

As  the  Oovemor  <d  Puerto  Rico  the 
^BoraUe  Rafael  HemAnde*  Oolon  has 
statad: 

AnPowte  Blcans  deplore  this  senseless  act 
ysmafm.  it  la  nobethelees  important  for 
^""^fM  to  be  aware  that  the  PiUJT  is 
y^T  **  wpwinitaUie  o*  Poerto  Bioo  as  ttae 
g-fj»»«««  _Army  b  ,epr«»nt. . 


What  is  revealing  as  to  the  size  of  the 
group  as  w^  as  to  the  preposterous  na- 
ture of  the  Nation^  Uberatlen  clain^ 
that  it  speaks  or  bombs  fov  Puerto  RJco 
is  that  no  one  in  the  UnUed  States  cr 
Puote  Rico  has  been  able;  to  come  across 
this  group  of  madniMi — if  they  are  mad- 
men— in  spite  of  the  diligence  of  the 
search,  the  frequency  of  the  acts,  and  the 
repetition  of  the  pattern. 

We  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  this 
front,  and  indeed  it  acts  very  much  as  a 
front,  is  made  up  of  a  core  group  of  in- 
dividuals bom  in  Puerto  Rico  or  of  Puer- 
to Rican  parentage  or  whether  they  are 
acting  on  their  own  or  in  confatiulatlon 
with  anyone  else.  lb  a  basic  sense  the 
question  of  ethnic  origins  is  irrelevant 
for  there  are  mad  persons  everywhere 
and  in  all  groups.  What  we  say  is  that  we 
deal  here  with  a  group  which  is  decided- 
ly unrepreseptative  of  and  hostile  to 
Puerto  Rlcans  from  the  Island  and  from 
the  mainland.  We  say  a^  that  there  is 
a  highly  xm-Puerto  Rican  method  in  this 
madness,  the  technical,  profcsskmal,  cool 
method  of  the  specialist  It  is  a  method 
guided  neither  by  love  of  Puerto  XUoo  or 
understanding  of  Its  people,  or  by  ass>ira- 
tion  for  ttieir  Independence  or  for  tfaeir 
wen-being. 

Quite  the  contrary.  We  are  faced  here 
with  the  dynamics  of  destruction,  of  self- 
destruction  projected  outward  against 
the  world  from  a  twisted  toner  conftoion 
of  the  psychopath,  the  misguided,  the 
suicidal  or  the  cynic.  Unfortunately  this 
dismal  mix  of  nihilism  is  afflicting  so- 
ciety the  world  over. 

What  distresses  me  as  a  Puerto  Rican, 
and  as  one  who  for  almost  half  a  century 
^8  been  in  the  fbrefnmt  of  the  social, 
eeooomle,  cultural  and  political  debate 
to  Puerto  Rico,  is  that  I  know,  as  every 
Puerto  Rican  knows,  indndfaig  tbe  less 
than  5  percent  ttiat  pertodieally  vote  for 
independence,  that  each  and  every  one  of 
us  enjoys  in  Puerto  Rieo  a  freedom  of  ac- 
tion and  choice  commensurate  with  that 
enjoyed  by  any  other  free  people  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  and,  of  eoorse,  a 
neater  freedom  and  a  more  rt>miV 
adf-detemdnattan  than  over  two-thlrdB 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  It  is  again 
wtil  known  that  the  highest  deterregaC  in 
tbe  minds  and  the  hearts  of  tt»  people 
ctf  Puerto  Rico  against  IndqgaMtanoe  has 
been  tbe  kimtlflcatfam  of  vkdnee  with 
inrifPfndence  ki  q>tte  of  tiie  fraedom  of 
the  polls  and  the  repeated  reaffinoation 
of  the  verdict  of  free  soUrage  as  the  ul- 
Unate  Judge  of  Puerto  Rico's  futve. 

I  trust  these  woradle  criminal  acts  ol 
vMfloee  win  be  assessed  and  rejeetad  for 
what  they  are:  Vlolatkms  of  law.  illegiti- 
mate attonpts  at  mlsrepivBentatlon 
blows  below  the  belt  at  the  democratic 
process  to  Puerto  Rico  and  to  the  United 
States. 

Is  this  really  a  Puerto  Rican  groups 
Who  is  helping  them?  Where  are  tbey 
hiding?  We  are  not  certato  as  to  th^  real 
answers  to  any  of  these  questions.  What 
we  do  know  is  that  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence  are  contrary  to  ihe  wishca,  the  in- 
terests, and  the  coDunltnients  of  the  neoi- 
ple  of  Puerto  Rico  and  that  if  tb«y  have 

amrroots  In  Puerto  BdQo  the  GovatvtHOi 
of  Puerto  Rico'.  Its  dtizezu?.  and  Its  poOgy 
are  resohitely  determined  to  bring  them 
to  the  courts  of  justice. 


October  28 y  197 S 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  791 

■ITie  SPtilAKER  pro  tempore.  Uhd«r 
a  prevloari  oMer  of  the  Hoose.  the  tta- 
Qeman  frnn  Mlrhlgiin  (Mr.  Idises}  is 
recognized'  for  5  mtootes. 

Mr.  Dicas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  todorse 
House  Resolution  7«1.  xrtiich  strongHy 
condemns  Oie  recent  vote  In  the  Ujf 
Thhrd  Committee  to  link  Zionism  wftii 
racism,  lliis  vote  to  the  iiilrd  oominltte^ 
dilutes  racism,  the  most  odioiiis  form  tft 
farational  hoetthty  toward  a  grtNm 
known  to  mankind.  • 

Regrettably,  this  vote  has  sticceeded  id 

doing  what  Africans  and  eertaiin  ottier 

states  hoped  to  avoid:  TMt  to.  defleet 

attention  from  the  UN.  decade  against 

racism.  Initially,  the  Arab  States  wanted 

to  attach  Zionism  to  a  resolution  on  the 

decade  against  racial  dlserlnilBatlon  con* 

donning  apartheid;  and  other  forms  of 

racism.  Africans  pbjeeted  because  thiy 

did  not  want  to  weaken  Vbe  fesohitkm  In 

totroductog  the  Mid^e  &a^  eoiifilet  ferte 

the  debate.  As  a  comfvoeribe.  the  sMti 

aHowed  the  Arab  nations  to  propoiBe^tt> 

other  resohition  tliat  would  ixrt  belUM 

to  the  one  on  aparlhekL  Hbvtaig  afieei 

to  consider  a  separate  resection  to  arte 

to  pireserve  the  faitegrtty  ef  the  fliM, 

many  Africans  felt  some  compulsieB  to 

siQ>port  the  new  Arab  draft  My  dhetts- 

sions  with  Africans  suggest  that  ttds.  jAk 

the  reskhial  resentnMBt  most  Aftleaa 

JBtates  stin  harbor  against  X3S.  AmUtt- 

<skdor  to  the  UJ7..  Daniel  Ifoynfliaif  fbr 

his  totally  unwarranted  and  regrettaUe 

todictment  of  the  Organization  of  Afrf- 

oan  Unity  and  its  member  rtates  dntlfii; 

a  recent  speedi  to  the  AFL-ClO  In  Wm 

Francisco,  principally  account  for  ttie  14" 

African  votes  for  the  thinl  iwwtmni^ 

resolution.  Tlietefore,  American  aeOohs 

and  iKdicies  are  to  part  responslUe. 

Aa  long  as  the  Amerleaa  Qovemment 
c<Hisider8  a  vote  against  iMtel  to  be  a 
vote  against  the  United  Statee.  It  mm 
be  prepared  to  recognise  tfcat  a  votfe 
agatost  ln«el  may  be  viewed  as  retaBa- 
tioo  agatost  the  United  States.  Given  ISbt 
pivotal  tanportanee  of  the  African  c^tat- 
tries  for  tiie  passage  of  reertutloiu  ini- 
tiated by  U.N.  member  nattens,  the  Ad- 
ministration might  be  weU  advised  to 
support  the  U.N.  councfl  on  Namibia 
decree  No.  1  on  ttie  protectkn  of 
the  national  reaourees  of  KuniMa.  stop 
sonNirttag  mtoority  nrie  to  sooth  Africa, 
amr  take  other  such  aetloiH  to  deaiiy  In- 
dicate its  support  for  ttie  eUailuatfuii  of 
racial  dlserimiBation.  Ih  this  coBoectfoo, 
we  should  urge  an  states  encaged  to  ttiH- 
tary  and  nuclear  enerjgy  development  co- 
operation with  South  Atrtea.  faichiding 
Israel,  Prance.  Germany,  and  the  Utoited 
States,  to  stop  such  coi^ieitttlon. 

It  is  wrong  to  eonfuee  Zianism  with 
racism.  Racism  iM  tbe  antagonism  be- 
tween peoples  of  dUfercnt  races.  It  is 
ironip  that  Araba  should  vent  their  hos- 
tOlty  toward  Jews  by  iimii|ying  tbey  are 
racM,  for  both  Jews  and  Arabs  are  de- 
scendants of  Seto^.  TlM  Imie  there- 
fore 1?  p<flltlcal.  not  raelaL 

Zionism  is  a  ronn  of  natlonalistn, 
more  medflcally  irredenttRn*  the  desire 
df  a  group  (rf  dIapeyiMtf  ,p6opla  to  cowf 
together  in  oda  DMXkmJwtigit  aattonal- 
Ism  ean  f)e  A  porithw  focGC.  hirtery  to  rif e 
with  examples  of  how  overzealous  na- 
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tionalism  can  result  to  otpansion  and  to- 
tnoien  upon  the  rights  fA.  other  states 
and  peoides.  It  was  nascent  nationalism 
9xA  a  belief  to  manifest  destiny  that 
ciMised  American  settlers  to  expand  west- 
ward and  take  over  land  of  native  Amer- 
icans. In  the  thirties  an  excessive  Jap- 
anese nationalism  caused  that  nation  to 
provoke  war  with  the  Russians  and  later 
the  United  States.  And  it  was  Boer  na- 
tionalism that  spurred  them  to  make  the 
great  trek  northward  conquering  African 
people  in  their  paths. 

Fiiully,  I  wish  to  caution  the  Congress 
from  taldng  any  precipitous  action 
against  the  United  Nations. 

When  we  complato  alx>ut  the  tocreas- 
Ing  power  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  we  must  recall  that  it  was  a 
United  States  maneuver  through  the 
uniting  for  peace  resolution  to  1950  that 
gave  the  assonbly  a  greater  role  in  peace- 
teephig-  Prustirated  by  persistent  Soviet 
vetoes  in  the  Security  CoimcU,  our  coun- 
try turned  to  the  General  Assembly  where 
we  could  get  stipport  for  our  policy  to 
Intervene  to  Korea. 

When  we  complato  about  the  so-called 
"tyrannical  majority,"  we  must  reoaU 
that  the  United  States  was  to  the  fore- 
front of  elforts  by  the  U.N.  and  the  in- 
ternational community  to  end  the  tyran- 
ny of  colonial  domination. 

The  international  community  has 
clumged.  The  period  of  American  hegem- 
ony has  ended.  We  must  share  power 
taA  be  willing  to  function  in  a  world  and 
an  organization  where  nations  act  upon 
competing  toterests.  To  reduce  our  con- 
tribution to  the  U.N.,  or  todeed  to  leave 
it,  will  not  change  the  present  reality  or 
ttie  new  international  configuraticm  of 
power. 

I  hope  this  resolution  is  prevented  from 
being  considered  or  defeated  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  so  that  the  U.N.  can  con- 
tinue with  the  critical  issues  on  its 
agenda;  so  that  the  U.N.  can  focus  on 
tiiminating  racism  throughout  the 
world. 
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RODINO  URGES  ACTION  ON  GUN 
CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  to 
recognized  for  5  mtoutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  effective  gun  control  legto- 
lEitlon.  We  cannot  afford  as  a  nation  to 
wait  any  longer. 

The  need  to  clear.  The  gun — the  hand- 
gun in  particular — has  been  for  genera- 
titms  the  symbol  of  the  streak  of  violence 
which  has  marred  the  American  char- 
acter. More  than  a  symbol,  Uie  gun  has 
become  for  many  a  twtoted  tool  to  coun- 
ter their  feelings  of  insecurity  and  hos- 
tility, and  to  assert  their  manhood;  it 
is  the  chosen  weaptm  of  the  political  as- 
sassin; and  it  to  beyond  dtopute  the  fa- 
vorite means  whereby  criminals  gato  the 
upper  hand  over  law-abidtog  citizens. 

In  the  climate  of  fear  which  our  epi- 
demic of  violent  crime  lias  spawned. 
many  decent  citizens  have  purchased 
handguns  they  are  not  trained  to  use, 
in  the  mtotaken  hope  that  tiiey  can  pro- 
tect thwnselves  and  Oxeir  loved  ones. 


Tiiere  can,  however,  lie  but  one  result 
from  the  process  by  which  we  are  rapidly 
turning  our  cities  toto  hostile,  fearful, 
armed  camps — an  escalation  of  the  vio- 
lence, crime,  and  death.  We  must  turn 
back  befwe  it  to  too  late. 

The  easy  availability  of  handguns  to 
those  with  a  penchant  for  violence  has 
cost  us  dearly  as  a  nation.  Stoce  the  im- 
successful  attempt  on  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jaclcson  roughly  140  years 
ago,  we  have  lost  four  Presidents — Lln- 
cota,  Garfield,  McEIinley,  and  Kennedy — 
to  assassins'  gipis.  Coimting  Jackson, 
five  others — tocludtog  both  Roosevelts, 
Truman,  and  Ford — have  been  fired 
upon  but  narrowly  escaped.  We  have 
lost  Governors  and  Senators  and  other 
political  leaders. 

It  looks  as  if  it  may  be  impossible  to 
conduct  a  Presidential  campaign  without 
an  assassination  or  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  a  candidate.  In  2  tragic  months 
to  1968  we  lost  Martto  Luther  King,  Jr. 
and  Robert  Kennedy.  In  1972  Governor 
Wallace  was  paralyzed  for  life  and  al- 
most killed.  The  1976  campaign  has 
barely  begim,  and  already  there  have 
been  two  attempts  to  shoot  President 
Ford. 

We  liave  paid  even  more  dearly  in  the 
annual  toll  of  murders,  robberies,  to- 
Juries,  and  accidental  deaths  attribu- 
table to  the  easy  availability  of  guns  to 
those  who  never  should  possess  them.  In 
1973  alone,  31,000  people  died  to  thto 
coimtry  from  gunshot  woimds.  count- 
less thousands  of  others  were  Injured, 
and  there  were  267,118  aggravated  as- 
saults and  robberies  reported  involving 
the  use  or  threatened  use  of  firearms. 

We  are  told  by  the  opponents  of  gun 
p(mtrol  that  the  g\ins  themselves  are 
m^e  innocent  tools,  that  it  to  people  who 
commit  crimes  and  cause  death  aiui  to- 
jury.  Thus,  they  argue,  regulate  the 
criminals,  not  the  guns.- 

At  one  level,  of  course,  their  premise 
to  literally  true.  Their  argument,  how- 
ever, to  plainly  nonsense.  It  to  true  tliat 
guns  do  not  potot  themselves  at  robbery 
victims  or  shoot  innocent  perscms  with- 
out some  human  agency.  But  the  rob- 
ber, the  mugger,  the  assassto  obtains  hto 
power  over  hto  victim  by  one  means — 
he  possesses  a  gim.  The  deranged,  the 
retarded,  the  sick,  the  young  and  the 
simply  imtratoed  are  put  to  a  position 
to  inflict  tragic  injuiy  upon  themselves 
and  others  simply  because  there  to  no 
restriction  upon  the  availability  of  guns 
to  them. 

Nuclear  weapons  ai'e  mere  neutral 
tools,  too.  Yet  no  responsible  leader  to 
thto  country  has  opposed  attempts  to 
limit  the  mad  nuclear  arms  race  to  which 
the  world  was  caught  up  to  the  1960s 
and  1960s.  Tooto,  particularly  destruc- 
tive tools,  create  their  own  dangerous 
temptations  because  they  are  sources  of 
power  to  the  hands  of  the  irresponsible. 
We  are  engaged  domestically  today  to  an 
arms  race  fully  as  mad  as  the  nuclear 
tu'ms  race.  Each  year  6.6  million  new 
guns  find  their  way  toto  the  hands  of  our 
people.  The  total  to  now  estimated  at 
nearly  200  million,  including  more  than 
40  million  handguns,  the  favored  weap- 
ons of  the  crimtoato. 

We  have  not  the  means  to  identify  with 


precision  Uiose  who  might  use  a  gun 
irresponsibly.  And  even  if  we  could  iden- 
tify them,  we  cannot  without  destroying 
our  precious  liberties  keep  all  these  peo- 
ple isolated  in  institutions,  whether  they 
be  labeled  penal  or  medical. 

We  can,  however,  strip  the  would-be 
killer  or  robber,  or  the  moitally  un- 
balanced person,  of  the  power  which  he 
now  possesses  over  the  innocent  poten- 
tial victim.  We  can  control  the  dtotribu- 
tion  of  the  engtoe  of  hto  power. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Crime  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Chairman  John  (X>nykrs 
has  with  patience  and  diligence  com- 
piled an  extraordinary  record  on  the 
issue  of  gim  control.  Over  an  8-montli 
period  they  have  held  hearings  to  6  ma- 
jor cities  and  heard  from  experts  and 
advocates  of  every  conceivable  potot  of 
view  on  the  gun  question. 

I  do  not  beUeve  it  to  po6sil>le  to  ex- 
amtoe  the  record  of  the  sul)committee'8 
hearings  without  concluding  that  action 
is  imperative,  now. 

Congressman  Conters  has  ccmcluded 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  siibetan- 
tial  dent  in  the  incidence  of  gun-abetted 
crime  and  bloodshed  without  banning 
entirely  the  manufacture,  sale  and  pos- 
session of  handguns  to  thto  coimtry.  I 
agree.  Accordingly,  I  support  Mr.  Con- 
YER's  bUl  HJl.  9780. 

I  am,  however,  at  the  same  time  a 
poUtical  realtot.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
now  the  votes  to  Congress  to  pass  thto 
needed  legislation.  And  I  believe  tliat  sig- 
nificant steps  short  of  a  total  t>an  can 
contribute  to  a  long-range  solution.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  totend  to  work  closely  with 
Mr.  Conters  and  the  other  members  of 
his  subcommittee  as  they  mark  up  thto 
vital  piece  of  legtolation  and  to  make  my 
views  known  and  felt  as  we  move  a  bill 
through  the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
'*and  onto  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

There  are  many  proposals  to  be  de- 
bated and  voted  on,  and  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  predict  what  the  final  bill  will 
look  like.  However,  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  strongest  measure  we  can  pass. 
Specifically.  I  favor  at  a  mtoimum,  first, 
much  stricter  regulation  of  the  commerce 
in  guns  than  to  provided  by  the  1968 
Act;  second,  a  total  ban  on  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  concealable  handgims. 
so-called  "Saturday  Night  Si>eclato"; 
third,  the  establishment  of  definite  fed- 
erally supervised  limitations  on  who  may 
purchase  and  possess  guns;  fom-th,  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  handgim  tracing 
mechanism;  and  fifth,  a  mtoimum  wait- 
ing period  for  the  purchase  of  any  weap- 
on imder.any  circumstances,  to  permit 
verification  of  information  provided  by 
tlie  piuThaser  and  a  "cooling  off"  period 
before  an  angry  or  unbalanced  person 
can  legally  take  possession  of  a  weapon. 
Otlier  proposals,  such  as  a  severe  excise 
tax  on  all  weapons  purchases.-  may  also 
be  worthy  of  favorable  consideration. 

The  utter  insanity  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  noncontrol  to  laid  bare  by  tiie  two 
recent  attempts  on  the  life  of  President 
Ford.  It  to  t>ad  enough  that  a  weapon  of 
destruction  could  find  its  way  toto  the 
hands  of  a  person  with  a  htotory  of 
severe  imbalance,  an  acknowledged  de- 
voted follower  of  one  of  the  most  notori- 
ous and  unref>entant   convicted  mass 
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Murdaren  in  our  history.  But  the  story 
ot  hem  Btumh  Jane  lioare  came  into 
•t  tba  gun  ihe  fired  at  tbe 

t  la  aoaarie  and  friiltfaDlBc  tiMl 
DO  BOMllat  would  dare  have  written  M. 
She  was  Identtaed  as  an  tmhalanced  per- 
aoQ  who  might  be  dancraous  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Her  ton  was  confiscated  on  Satur- 
day. Od  Sunday  she  was  ataJe  to  purchase 
another  Ug$09.  with  no  strings  attached 
no  wattinc  pariod.  no  inquiry,  and  she 
made  the  wimhaae  In  the  preeoice  of  an 
acmt  cl  the  my  aowmnkent  agency  in 
eharga  of  administering  our  ao-caUed 
gua  control  Jaws.  By  If  midey  she  was 
waiting;  gun  in  hand,  across  f  nnu  tbe 
St.  ftands  HoteL 

Ikis  Inaanity  must  stop.  The  iTower 
and  tba  naponslWIHy  are  ours.  We  can- 
Mt  IB  good  fnasripnce  Ignore  them. 

Aaalwatdof  caiithm  Wa  pouticiann 
have  oversold  our  programs  too  often. 
Aa  a  nmM  our  ctedlUMty  is  tamWied 
'  !  Is  eynleal  about  tbe  legls- 

-   -i  I  do  not  blame  them.  We 
most  not  repeat  the  same  mistake  here, 
k  fl(  » total  ban  on  manufacture,  sale 
easlaii  of  handguns,  no  legtala- 

tnily  put  an  end  to  ttie  easy 
MiaUllty  of  these  cheap  and  conceal- 
aUa  wvapona  to  the  erteinals  and  the 
'"^**'''"'  "ooat  us.  But  we  can  maice 

*  Mvtt  a  contribution,  an  Improvement. 
Hone  of  the  measures  I  have  discussed 
vffl  make  it  impossibio  tor  an  assassin  or 

•  criminal  to  obtain  a  gun.  But  we  can, 
over  time,  make  It  conslderaUy  harder. 
And  by  Wlslatln^  now  and  arousing  the 
W^le  eonactoumcss  of  this  issue,  we 
■■y  aialDB  It  poBSthle  to  pass  more  effec- 
ttwlwglrialliiu  In  the  future. 

BeeMMe  we  cannot  now  do  more,  we 
camot  reqwnslbly  do  less. 


HEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

Tba  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
Pnrioua  order  at  the  House,  the  gentle- 
■aa  from  New  York  (Mr.  WoLrr)  Isrec- 
ognlaed  for  15  mfamtfft 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  first 
mm  to  nnwimijud  my  «*4ttlnguiwhcd  col- 
i  from  New  Y(n4c  for  reserving  this 
)  far  dlacuaslon  of  this  most  complex 
_*eBi.  We  have  pennitted  partisan 
poHtte  to  doud  thto  tasue  to  tbe  estoit 
thai  wo  are  content  to  Ignore  the  nation- 
wide ramifications  of  a  New  YOTk  City 
4tfmlt. 

Tta  potential  conseguenees  of  a  New 
Yof^dty  deCautt  reach  far  beyond  the 
eonllneo  of  tbe  city  ItanNs.  For  its  own 
iMyt.  Mew  Yoric  State  has  become  In- 
volved to  the  extent  that  a  city  default 
eottld  hkeiy  pmelpttate  a  State  default. 
Ibelmpiieatkma  of  such  a  defaidt  on  the 

"anal  enenomy   are  ominous:    Last 

L"y  ^°'*  *••*•  •"*  *omJ  govem- 
t  cvoMlituna  accounted  for  about 
l&l  percent  at  all  State  and  local  gov- 
^xuBcnt  expaMlHures.  Oaidtal  expendi- 


tuiea 


itod  to  some  12A  percent  of 

kys  for  an  state  and  local  gov- 

^fcaae  expenditures  reach  far 

Stete  boundaries,  creating  Jobs 

■me  for  peopte  in  an  parts  of  the 

^at  we  cannot  lose  sight  <rf  Is 

multiplier  effect  hokb  tme  fbr 

aU  State  and  municipal  expen- 

and  a  sudden  curtailment  at 


these  expenditures  nationwide  wlU  pve- 
ripltote  unemployment  and  wetfaio  pralH 
kms  the  nkea  of  which  tUa  coontiy  baa 
no*  experienced  sinee  the  Gbreat  Ofgnes- 
alon.  How  can  we  ign<»e  prolectlons 
which  tell  us  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ment expenditures  will  account  for  over 
10  percent  of  the  increase  in  total  gross 
national  product  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 
Ilie  importance  of  maintaining  the  abil- 
ity of  our  States  and  local  governments 
to  borrow  fimds  for  these  expenditures 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue on  the  road  of  economic  recovery. 
At  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  sta- 
bility of  our  capital  markets,  for  without 
municipal  access  to  these  markets  there 
can  be  no  funds  for  municipal  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  minimal  operating 
revenues.  Capital  maikets  do  not  operate 
in  a  vacuum:  their  strength  Is  derived 
wlurily  from  investor  confidence.  TTuit 
confidence  has  undeniably  been  shaken 
by  the  threat  of  a  New  York  City  default. 
If  (>mgress  permits  a  default  by  refusing 
to  act.  what  confidence  remains  wfll 
surely  be  dissipated,  investors  win  be 
able  to  recover  most  of  their  money  if  de- 
fault occm^;  but  the  questi<m  is  whether 
they  win  again  risk  their  money  In  the 
municipal  capital  markets.  As  a  result 
there  will  be  at  best  a  highly  restrictive 
capital  market  for  municlpaHties  with 
interest    rates    reaching    unheard    of 
heights.  In  some  cases  there  is  Hkeiy  to 
be  no  market  whatsoever.  This  Is  a  sit- 
uation which  the  country  carmot  toler- 
ate. 

For  those  who  doubt  that  investor  con- 
fidence is  lacking  outside  New  York  City, 
they  only  need  to  look  at  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.  What  in  other  times  would 
have  been  characterized  as  a  routine 
bond  offering  bordered  on  a  crisis  sit- 
uation. In  9  short  months  Interest 
charges  for  Buffalo  increased  by  S  per- 
centage points,  "nie  cost  to  the  taxpayets 
of  such  an  increase  is  over  $300,000  for 
each  $1  milll(m  b<»Towed  on  a  15-year 
bondlssue.  "Hie  impact  of  such  increased 
DOTTOwlng  costs  nationwide  win  run  into 
baUons  <^  d<^lar8.  In  August,  the  Maasa- 
chusette  Housing  Finance  Agency,  irtilch 
had  offered  bonds  at  4.14  parent  In  Feb- 
ruary, was  unaMe  to  find  purchasers  at 
10  percent.  The  list  of  affected  borrowers 
grows  every  week. 

Whoi  municipalities  cannot  raise  suf- 
ficient revenue  in  the  capital  markets 
Jnany  of  the  programs  which  we  designed 
to  help  these  local  gov«mmente  wfll  go 
mtapped  or  abandoned.  We  cannot 
Ignore  the  fact  that  we  have  required 
municipalities  to  raise  slgnifleant 
amounte  of  money  in  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  funds  under  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams. By  refustaig  to  restore  Investor 
otmfidence  ttie  Congress  is  undercutthig 
tt»  very  programs  It  designed  and  im- 
pkmented  to  facUltote  local  as  well  as 
national  enmomic  recovery. 

What  we  have  to  do,  and  do  now.  is  act 
to  restore  investor  confidence  in  the 
municipal  capital  market.  What  confi- 
dj^e  wOl  we  ftistffl  if  we  wait  untfl  New 
York  City  and  prob(d)ly  New  Yortt  State 
default  befMc  we  act?  Every  day  we  de- 
lay eoste  the  taxpayers  minions  of  dol- 
mn:  every  day  we  dday  we  tighten  the 
noose  aroimd  our  mimicipal  access  to 
capital:  every  day  we  delay  Jeopardizes 
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our  economic  recovery  and  thr— *ttwr  mb 
future  economic  staUlMir. lldalaHaW 

PMrtiaan  Issue  as  aomo  wo«hl  ba^euTha^ 
Have.  It  Is  a  matter  at  aaCtaMl  ^mmi 
tanee  which  win  no*  watt  for  "iwSit 
day.  We  have  the  power  and  theabiSto 
to  restore  investor  ""«'»**tfmfie  Whtu  «* 
is  certainly  New  York  vbiata  win  betbt 
visible  beneficiary  at  our  aetlan.  It  Is  te 
Nation  which  we  win  save  Atom  disaet? 
We  cannot  lose  sight  oi  <ii%  fact 


A    NEW    DIRECTICWr— DAY   IRBAT 
BIENT    AND    IN-BOUB   SBRVRn 
FOR  CHILDREN  AND  FAMILDnn 
TROUB££  «TMm 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  waa  given  bow 
mission  to  extend  his  remarte  at  thh 
potait  in  the  Ricoeo  and  to  include  ax- 
traneous  mattar.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  ,«ar, 
hundreds  of  thousanda  of  cbfldrea  wba 
suflor  from  mental  and  tiiMrtJuual  db> 
abiUties,  who  have  run  afoul  of  ttuiiaw 
or  who  are  unmanageUo  In  tbe  borne  v 
in  school,  are  wrenched  from  their  f aail- 
Ues  and  oranmunltiea  and  placed  In  io- 
stitutional  settings.  Tbia  ooobs  wltbaat 
regard  to  their  educational  mm]  psycbo- 
logical  needs  and  at  a  tremendous  ex- 
pense to  society.  In  New  York  State 
alone,  some  50.000  chlldrui  are  in  eaie 
outside  of  their  own  boaaes.  NatkMMlb 
the  number  exceeds  300,000.  While  Gone 
youngsters  must  be  inntitutiiaiallmd  la 
order  to  protect  their  opn  health  aad 
safety  and  the  safety  of  tbe  commuoUy 
many  of  those  now  In  Inatttotloas  oorid 
have  rematoed  with  tbcir  own  faoalliei 
and  in  their  own  rommunltfci  If  appm- 
priate    educational    and    psychologleal 
services  were  in'ovided  to  tbem  and  iC.  as 
necessary,  additional  aerrieca  wan  mo- 
vlded  to  keep  the  family  intaek  Tbe  ai- 
tent  of  toappropriate  plaocmant  wai  re- 
codtly  documented  in  a  study  commb- 
sloned  by  the  New  York  State  Boaid  of 
Social  Welfare.  It  concluded  that  55J 
percent  of  the  children  in  foster  care  In 
New  York  City  were  initially  assigned  to 
the  wrong  kinds  of  programs. 

For  several  years  now,  profassiooals  in 
the  mental  health  and  child  care  fleld^ 
have  endorsed  the  estabMrtment  of  day 
treatment  and  fn-home  serrtees.  But  as 
yet  most  States  and  loealitleB  have  failed 
to  develop  alternatives  to  Instttntknial 
foster  care.  Nor  has  Federal  support  been 
f<MihGoming  in  the  form  <rf  Incentive 
funding  mechanisms.  Rather  ttian  await 
action  by  individual  States  and  localities. 
I  beUeve  it  is  tdme  for  a  national  response 
to  what  is  certainly  a  national  need. 

Hence.  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  authorizes  State  and  local 
child  welfare  agencies  to  fnmidi  federal- 
ly reimbursable  day  treatment  and  in- 
home  services  to  children  and  famines  In 
trouble.  My  blB— entitled  the  Com- 
munity Based  Day  T^ieatment  and  Jn- 
Home  Services  for  ChSdren  and  Families 
Act— amends  title  IV-B  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  90  percent  Fed- 
eral matching  and  an  annual  transitian- 
al  authorization  of  $50  mfltton  for  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years.  Ihese  fiscal  Inbentlves  are 
imperative,  in  my  Judginienti  If  we  are 
to  reduce  the  overwhelntiiig'  emphasis 
on  institutional  foster'cMte. 
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Because  a  pranium  is  now  placed  on 
institutionaliaatton  of  chUdren,  my  leg- 
islation also  mandates  that  no  child  be 
niaced  in  a  foster  home.  Institution,  or 
Sential  facUity  except  where  such 
Sment  is  determined  to  be  the  "treat- 
ment of  choice"  by  the  State  or  kxsal 
Sv  after  exploring  aU  feasible  day 
t-eatoient  or  in-home  service  alterna- 
tives An  exception  is  also  granted  when 
such' placement  is  court  ordered  or  when 
a  childs  cwitinued  presence  in  the  home 
constitutes  a  threat  to  his  or  her  wel- 
fare In  so  stipuUiting,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  foreclose  to  chUd  welfare  agen- 
cies the  optkm  <rf  placing  a  child  in  mi 
institution  if  this  is  the  most  appropriate 
resolution.  Rather,  it  is  to  insure  that  the 
agency  lesponalble  for  the  final  place- 
ment f  uUy  explore  the  f  easlbfllty  of  day 
treatment  or  in-home  services  before 
committing  a  chUd  to  such  placemMit. 

The  legislation  also  contains  provi- 
sions: 

Rrst,  authorbring  the  provision  of  day 
treatmott  or  in-home  services  to  a  chUd 
or  family  experiencing  problems  wMch 
such  servicea  might  assist  in  resolving 
or  to  a  child  or  family  where  parental 
difBculttes  Jeopardise  the  welfare  or 
safety  of  the  chfid. 

Second,  defining  "day  treatment  serv- 
ices" to  spedflcally  include  psychiatric, 
psychological,  social  casework,  educa- 
tional, vocational,  recreaUonal,  health, 
transportation,  and  chUd-care  services, 
and  any  otber  services  which  are  fur- 
nished a  child  or  family  with  the  intent 
of  preventing  the  child's  institutionaliza- 
tion or  placement  outside  the  home. 

TWrd,  defining  "hx-home  services"  to 
specifically  include  homemaking,  house- 
keeping and  counseling  services,  and  any 
other  services  which  are  furnished  in  the 
home  and  are  aimed  primarily  at  the 
family  unit  with  the  intent  of  keeping 
and  counseling  services,  and  any  otber 
services  irtildi  are  furnished  in  the  home 
and  are  aimed  primarily  at  the  family 
unit  with  the  intent  of  keephig  the  fam- 
ily structure  Intact  or  reuniting  a  sep- 
arated family. 

Fourth,  lodging  responsibility  for  day 
treatment  and  In-home  services  with  the 
State  and  local  agency  charged  with  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  or  with  service 
providers  ttoenaed  by  the  State  authority 
that  has  resixmsibiUty  for  estabUshlng 
and  malntaiidng  standards  for  such 
sei*vices. 

Fifth,  providing  that  eligibility  for 
service  in  a  community  based  day  treat- 
ment facinty  Shan  be  authorized  by  a 
duly  licensed  social  service  or  mental 
health  agei^y  and  further  approved 
within  30  days  of  utilization  by  the  local 
authority  in  the  form  of  a  three-person 
panel. 

Sixth,  requiring  that  in  the  event  of 
placement  of  a  child  in  a  foster  home, 
institution  or  residential  facflitT.  the 
State  or  local  agency  shall  evaluate  the 
continued  appropriateness  of  the  place- 
ment no  less  than  once  each  6  months 
to  determino  if  the  conditions  Justifying 
placement  stIU  odst. 

Seventh,  Torlfllng  the  title  IV-B  aUoca- 
tion  f  oinkvAi  from  (me  based  on  per 
^  capita  Income  and  population  to  one 
based  exchtthrely  on  population. 


Eighth,  requiring  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort by  States  using  title  IV-B  to  fund 
nqnfoster  care  programs  and  other  ad- 
ministrative costs  or  title  XX  to  provide 
similar  programs  of  day  treatment  or 
in-home  services. 

Ninth,  providing  for  the  imposition  of 
fees  for  ser\'ices  for  families  whose  gross 
income  exceeds  115  percent  of  a  State's 
median  income  except  where  services  are 
directed  at  the  goal  -of  preventing  or 
remedj'ing  child  abuse  or  neglect. 

Tenth,  providing  that  services  may  be 
furnished  in  the  form  of  emergency  cash 
grwits  when  a  State-Ucensed  provider  is 
not  available  or  when  other  clrcton- 
stances,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  re- 
quheit. 

Whfle  considerable  strides  have  been 
taken  in  the  i>rovision  of  humane,  re- 
habilitative, and  fiscally  sound  programs 
for  children  and  families  in  troUUe,  the 
day  treatment  and  in-home  services  out- 
lined in  my  MU.  promise  to  provide  better 
service  at  lower  cost  and  with  less  disrup- 
tion to  the  family  and  commimity,  than 
any  program  yet  devised. 

Day  treatment  and  In-home  services 
help  protect  the  Integri^  of  the  family 
unit:  With  the  currait  massive  disinte- 
gration of  f  amUles  in  our  society,  it  must 
be  a  high  priority  of  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  separation  of  chfldren  from 
their  families. 

Day  treatment  and  in-home  services 
ai'e  preventive  services  in  that  th^  pro- 
vide eaiiy  intervention  for  troubled  chfl- 
dren and  their  families.  The  recent  enor- 
mous increase  in  juvenUe  delinquency 
and  adolescent  emotional  disturbance, 
and  the  treadmiU  quality  of  the  Juvenfle 
justice  system,  require  that  every  effort 
l)e  made  to  intervene  with  troubled  chU- 
dren and  their  families  before  that 
trouble  erupto  in  delinquent  or  other 
maladaptive  behavior. 

Day  treatment  and  in-home  services 
offer  the  (wportunlty  for  a  quicker  more 
effective  return  of  an  Institutionalized 
chfld  to  his  or  her  community.  At  pres- 
ent, because  of  the  overcrowding  of  in- 
stitutions and  the  Justifiable  emphasis  on 
the  preservaticm  of  chfld  and  family 
righto,  many  chUdren  are  returned  to 
the  commimity  too  soon.  Thou^  they 
are  no  longer  in  need  of  fuU  resid^itial 
care,  they  are  not  ready  to  resume  their 
Idace  in  society.  Day  treatment,  in  par- 
ticular, serves  as  an  intermediate  stage 
for  tile  effective  deinstitutionalization  of 
chfldren  by  supplying  those  supportive 
services  without  which  the  chfld  would 
soon  retui'n  to  the  institution.  Day  treat- 
ment replaces  the  current  "revolving 
door"  which  often  condemns  a  chUd  to 
a  life  in  institutions  with  a  deUberate 
plan  of  sequenced  return  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

Finally,  and  so  importantly  in  this 
time  of  fiscal  pressure  upon  Qovemment, 
private  agencies,  and  families,  day  treat- 
ment offers  better  services  at  much  lower 
cost  than  any  other  treatment  iH-ogram 
available. 

At  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  a 
large  child  mental  health  agency  in  New 
York  City  which  operates  both  residential 
and  model  day  treatment  programs,  the 
average  cost  per  chfld  in  the  residential 
programs  Is  $28,000  per  year.  In  the  day 
tiieatment  programs,  the  average  cost 


per  child  is  $11,000  per  year.  Similar 
disparities  occur  in  the  programs  operat- 
ed by  the  Euphrasian  Residences  of  Cath- 
olic Charities  of  New  York. 

The  compai-ative  cost  of  caring  for  a 
child  In  New  Yortt  City  In  different 
settings  is  illustrated  below: 

Category  of  service,  approximate  coat,  and 
Federal-Stste-local  abare  of  cost. 

1.  Institutkmai  foster  care,  $16,000-30,000/ 
chlld/yr..  under  tiUe  XX  7S%la.fi^^/la;5'.r. 

2.  non-lnstltutlonal  foeter  care,  l.e.,  with 
foBter  famUy,  SBXXM/ chUd/yr.,  irnder  title 
XX  76%/ia/6%/ia/6%. 

3.  AFDC  grant  to  AFDC  parent,  SSOO/  cbUd./ 
yr.,  Tinder  title  IV-A  50%/a6?'f/a69i. 

If  the  children  ciu-rently  in  residential 
care  in  New  York  State  alone  were  found 
eligible  for  and  provided  with  day  treat- 
ment programs,  a  saving  of  $40  million 
per  year  could  he  realized.  Across  the 
Nation,  a  saving  of  perhaps  as  much  as 
$200  million  could  result.  Even  in  Juvenile 
detention  centers,  whose  educational  and 
psychological  services  are  totally  inade- 
quate, the  average  cost  per  child  across 
the  Nation  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  day 
treatment.  Based  upon  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  esti- 
mates, juvenfle  detention  now  costs 
$14,000  per  child.  As  much  as  $100  million 
per  year  could  be  saved  if  day  treatment 
services  were  provided  to  children  now  in 
juvenile  detention  centers. 

Of  course,  day  treatment,  as  the  treat- 
ment of  choice  for  certain  delinquent  and 
disturbed  children,  must  rest  upon  a 
structure  of  carefully  developed  eligibility 
criteria  and  upon  timrfy  and  deliberate 
review  of  referral  decisions.  Appropriate 
local  and  State  agencies,  as  well  as 
licensed  mental  health  professionals, 
must  be  involved  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  criteria  and  admission 
and  discharge  processes.  More  imme- 
diately, I  am  seeUng  the  commenta  and 
criticism  of  child  welfare  agencies  and 
experts  from  across  the  country  in  an 
effort  to  perfect  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  firmly  believe  that  day 
treatment  and  in-home  services  offer  us 
a  great  <H)portunity  to  preserve  the 
family,  prevent  serious  delhiquency  and 
maladjustment,  and  rwnove  chfldren 
from  inappropriate  institutional  settings, 
all  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. For  these  reasons,  humane  and 
fiscal,  I  propose  that  the  Nation  make 
day  treatment  programs  and  in-home 
services  a  major  component  of  its  serv- 
ices for  chfldren  and  ^  families  in 
trouble — and  I  offer  this  bUl  as  a  primary 
step  in  that  direction. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  DAY  TREAT- 
MENT AND  IN-HOME  SERVICES 
FOR  CHILDREN  AND  FAMIUES  IN 
TROUBLE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  biU  to  provide  under  the 
chfld  welfare  services  program  supportive 
day  treatment  and  tn-home  services  to 
children  and  famUies.  I  am  settizu;  forth 
the  bin  in  the  Record  so  as  to  encourage 
those  familiar  with  the  problem  to  ex- 
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amine  it  and  make  proposals  which  will 
make  It  an  even  better  one.  The  bm 
follows: 

BJL.  10883 


A  bUl  to  amand  part  B  of  titl*  IV  of  the 
Social  8«8nilty  Act  to  ptoylde,  as  the  primary 
form  In  vhldi  aarilcea  are  to  be  furnished 
tinder  the  child-welfare  services  program,  for 
supportlTe  day  treatment  and  m-home  serv- 
ices to  ohlldrwx  and  families. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
AmeritM  in  Congre**  a**embled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oommunlty-Based 
Day  Treatment  and  In-Home  Services  for 
ChUdren  and  FamOles  Act". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Tlie  Congress  finds  that  serv- 
ices to  children  and  families  in  trouble  have 
In  the  past  generally  been  limited  to  two 
options— oflHoa  and  ellnio  visits,  or  total  re- 
moval of  a  eUild  from  the  home  and  oom- 
munlty  tbvough  some  form  of  residential 
placement— but  that  many  children  could 
remain  in  their  homes  with  intact  families 
If  substantial  programs  of  day  treatment  and 
in-home  aemoes  to  children  and  their  f  ami- 
Uea  war*  avattable. 

(b)  Hm  Congress  further  finds  that  day 
treatment  and  in-home  arrangements  offer 
tba  advaatace  of  enabling  children  to  re- 
main In  their  homes  wblla  nealYlng  necas- 
saiy  swloas,  thereby  avoiding  costly  and 
unnecessary  foster  care  placement  and  pro- 
viding a  transitional  meajis  for  children 
•tojady  in  foster  care  to  return  at  a  much 
eaillar  date  to  their  homes  and  oommunltieB. 
In  addition,  day  treatment  and  in-home 
servtoes  programs  would  permit  early  inter- 
venUotx  with  approprUte  services  to  remedy 
the  problems  of  the  child  and  his  famUy. 
would  promote  sUblllzatlon  and  prevent  the 
'"'— kup  of  the  family,  would  promote  the 
y*T  return  of  a  child  to  his  or  her  family 
tnm  realdentlal  placement,  and  would  in- 
'*'*'•  lower  coate  than  24^our  residential 
pwosBMnt;  and  children  with  severe  be- 
*'*'*«al  problems  can  often  be  handled  more 
effeetlMly  in  day  treatment  and  lu-home 
services  programs  than  in  24-hour  residential 
care. 

Sac.  3.  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
crat^Aat  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tnereor  toe  following  new  section : 

"Bar  BxsniBrr  ams  nr-Rom  bbkvices 
"Sw:.  427.  (a)(1)  Sums  appropriated  pur- 
^^*JS  ^S?^  ***  "*»  allocated  under  liec- 
Monjai  riban  be  available  for  and  used  by 
^S^"^^^^**  •Smotee  in  the  prmtakm 
o<  day  tnataMnt  and  in-bome  services  to 
cWldren  and  families  in  aeconlance  with  this 
section. 

"J^^  addition,  the  sum  o*  150,000.000  Is 
MiaMriMd  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of 
i  *  ^?L****  "***  y^*"  ending  after  the 
*ito  «f  ttM  enaotment  of  tbte  section  for  use 

^J^^S^a^^^J?^  agwioiea  In  the  provl- 
slomofdaytowtaaaBt  and  la-bome  services  to 
cnudrsn  and  famlUcs  In  accordance  with  tills 
sen  II  ML 

"(b)  Kotwitbstanding  any  other  provision 
M  this  Act.  amount  made  available  to  a 
St^  for  the  proTlalon  of  day  treatment  and 
m^ome  aemoes  under  its  State  plan  in  ac- 
wwdanoa  wttt  this  section  may  be  used  to 
>^y  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  providing 
sucQ  Mprtoea.  ** 

"(c)  n^r  treatment  and  in-home  services 
may  ba  provldad  under  a  Steta  plan  develop, 
•d  as  proUdsd  in  section  431  (without  legud 
to  Incomo)  to  any  child  or  family  txpmleae. 
mg  proMama  which  bu<*  services  would  as- 
sist la  aoMny,  and  to  any  other  chQd  or 
fainfly  whsra  (in  the  Judgmettt  of  the  SUte 
T.'Py.^*'^  •••ncy  re^oaalUe  for  ad- 
«««««  or  Bopervising  the  admlnistra- 
UM  of  tho  plan)  parental  dlffleultles  may 
jyy**'—  *1»  Pl»y«leal.  emotional,  cr  psy- 
onolngiral  otwdltlon  of  th*  child:  but— 
__'!(})  "y*»  "  charge  imposed  for  such 
•wvwaa  vpoii  a  Aunily  (or  member  ot  a  fam- 


Uy) whoae  monthly  gross  income  is  less  than 
80  percent  of  the  median  Income  of  a  family 
of  four  In  the  State  (as  prcnnulgated  under 
the  last  sentence  of  section  2002 (a)  (8)  and 
adjusted  In  accordance  with  regiUatlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  to  take  Into  accovmt 
the  size  of  the  family)  shaU  be  consistent 
with  such  requirements  (Including  require- 
ments prohibiting  the  imposition  of  any  fee 
or  charge)  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
to  assure  that  the  objectives  of  this  part  are 
carried  out;  and 

•■(2)  fees  or  charges  reasonablv  related  to 
family  income  shall  be  Imposed  for  such 
services,  other  than  services  directed  at  the 
goal  of  preventing  or  remedying  neglect 
abuse,  or  exploitation  of  chUdren.  upon  any 
family  (or  member  of  a  famUy)  whose 
monthly  gross  Income  Is  116  percent  or  more 
of  the  median  Income  of  a  family  of  four  In 
the  State  (as  so  promulgated  and  adjusted). 
Peee  and  charges  Imposed  for  services  pro- 
vided under  this  section  may  be  different 
for  different  services,  but  in  any  event  may 
not  ezoeed  the  costs  of  the  services  Involved 
and  must  be  positively  reUted  to  the  ability 
erf  the  recipient  to  pay;  and  no  such  fee  or 
char^  may  b*  designed  to  discourage  the 
utilization  of  needed  services. 

"(d)  Day  treatment  and  in-home  services 
under  this  section  Shall  be  furnished  by  the 
SUte  or  local  agency  responsible  for  admin- 
wwlng  or  supervising  the  administration 
of  ttie  state  plan,  or  (under  contract  with 
such  agency)  by  providers  of  seiVices  which 
ai*  licensed  by  the  State  ajrtiorlty  desig- 
nated as  responsible  for  estabUshIng  and 
maintaining  standards  for  such  services  and 
towhich  individuals  are  referred  for  such 
sMjVlces  by  that  agency;  except  that  when 
services  are  urgently  needed  but  there  is  no 
licensed  or  approved  provider  Immediately 
available,  or  when  Justified  by  other  specitd 
circumstances  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary) 
such  services  may  be  furnished  In  the  form 
or  emergency  cash  grants  to  such  extent  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  ner- 
mltt^  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
secretary. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
ofthls  part,  no  payment  may  be  made  for 
treatment  or  services  under  this  section  for 
any  pnlod  unleaa  the  Secretary  shaU  have 
detennlned.  on  the  basis  of  reports  submit- 
tedby  the  State  agency  and  such  other  evl- 
omee  as  the  Secretary  may  consider  rele- 
vMit,  that — 

"(1)  State  and  local  efforts  In  the  oro- 
vlalon  of  child-welfare  services  (other  tlhan 
those  to  which  this  section  applies),  during 
such  period,  have  not  been  riduced  by  rea! 
son  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  or  llm- 
"*2  .*°  ^*  account  of  the  avallabUlty  of 
asaJstante  under  this  section;  and 

"(2)  state  and  local  efforts  in  the  pro- 
vision of  services  under  tiUe  XX  of  the  type 
to  which  this  section  appUes,  during  suSi 
penod.  have  not  been  reduced  by  reason  of 
tha  enactment  of  this  section  or  limited  to 
take  account  of  the  availabiUty  of  assistance 
under  this  section. 

.  w.l?.  ^  in^Poaes  of  this  section,  the  term 
fM  ••***'  *°^  Individual  under  the  age 
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are.  4.  Section  425  of  the  SocUl  Security 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  atroang  out  the  heading  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "DefiniUons"- 
,.<2)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediate'ly  after 

(8)  by  Inserting  " (including  day  treatment 
and  m-home  services)"  after  "public  social 
services";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  BUbaeetton: 

"(b)  rot  purpoaas  of  this  Utle.  the  terms 
day  treatment  servioea'  and  'in-home  serv- 
ice^ include  any  of  tha  servleea  othsrwlaa 
profldad  for  in  or  under  this  part  which  an 
avaflabl*  to  a  child  or  temlly  in  accordance 
with  his  or  its  needs  tot  periods  of  less  than 


24  hours  in  any  single  day.  The  term  dav 
treatment  services'  spectfleaUy  laoludes  osv 
chiatrlc,  psych<doglcal,  soe&l  casework,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  recreattooal.  health 
transportation,  and  child  care  services  and 
any  other  services  which  are  furnished  a 
child  or  family  In  the  home  or  through  com- 
munlty-based  servioes  with  tha  intent  of 
preventing  the  child's  institutionalization  or 
other  placement  outside  the  family,  except 
where  such  insFtitutionalizatton  or  placement 
is  in  the  child's  best  interest.  The  term  'in- 
home  services'  specifically  includes  home- 
making,  housekeeping,  and  counseling  serv- 
ices, and  any  other  services  which  are  fur- 
nLshed  In  the  home  and  are  aimed  primarllv 
at  the  family  unit  with  the  intent  of  keeoH. 
Ing  the  family  structure  intact  or  reunltlnr 
a  separated  famUy." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  422(a)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "andT  at  the  end  ot 
subparagraph   (B);  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  provides  (notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section)  that  (i)  no  child 
wiU  ba  placed  in  a  foster  home,  institution. 
ot  other  residential  facility  for  the  provlskm 
of  servleea  unless  (I)  the  State  or  local  agency 
reqwnsible  for  administering  or  supervisiiw 
the  admlnlstratton  of  tha  plan  datanninsa, 
after  exhausting  aU  feaatble  alternatives  to 
placement,  that  such  placement  is  the  'treat- 
ment of   choice'   or   detaimining   that  the 
chUd's  continued  presence  in  the  home  or 
f  amUy  would  constitute  a  threat  to  his  or  her 
welfare  or  safety  or  the  safety  of  the  conunn- 
nlty,  or   (H)   such  placement  has  been  or- 
dered by  a  court  ot  competent  Jurisdiction- 
(11)  if  the  chUd  is  placed  In  a  foster  home, 
institution,  or  other  residential  facility  under 
such  clrciunstances  such  agency  will  evaluate 
the  continued  appropriateness  of  the  place- 
ment determination  no  less  often  than  once 
each  six  months  In  order  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  conditions  which  reqolnd  Mi  or  ba 
placement  in  such  a  home  or  facility  stlU 
exist;  and  (ill)  ellglbUity  for  any  servicee  in 
a  community-based  day  treatment  or  pre- 
ventive service  faciUty  shaU  be  authorized  by 
an  appropriately  licensed  social  service  or 
mental  health  agency  and  further  approved, 
within  30  days  of  the  utillaatlcm  of  such 
services,  by  a  local  puMle  authority  having 
three  members  one  ot  whom  Is  a  qualified 
psychiatrist,  and". 

(b)  Section  422(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  State  or  local 
agency  responsible  for  administering  or  su- 
pervising the  administration  of  the  plan 
shall  from  time  to  time  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary detailed  reports  Indicating  the  steps 
being  taken  to  explore  feasible  alternatives 
to  placement  (and  tha  various  types  of  al- 
ternative arrangements  being  considered)  in 
connection  with  the  placement  of  chUdren 
in  foeter  homes,  institutions,  and  other  resi- 
dential facilities  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1)(D).- 

Sac.  6.  Section  2002  (a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  section  with  reqiect  to  any  expenditure 
for  the  provision  to  any  individual  or  family 
of  services  which  would  constitute  'child 
welfare  services'  for  purpoeea  <rf  part  B  of 
title  IV  and  which  involve  the  placement 
of  a  child  in  a  foster  home,  institution,  or 
other  residential  facility  unleaa  (A)  the  State 
has  determined  after  exhausting  all  feasible 
alternatives  to  placement  that  such  place- 
ment is  Oie  'treatment  of  dioloa'.  or  deter- 
mines that  the  child's  oMittauad  preeence 
in  the  home  or  family  wotdd  eonatltute  a 
threat  to  his  or  her  wetfan  or  aalMy  Or  the 
safety  of  the  community,  and  (B)  if  the 
child  la  placed  in  a  foatar  hone.  Institution, 
or  other  residential  facill^  under  such  cir- 
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wlU  evaluate  the 
of  the  placement 
determmatloa  no  leas  often  than  once  e*^ 
glz  mootlia  la  ordsr  to  detarmin*  whether 
the  conditioBa  which  required  his  or  her 
placement  la  tnOx  a  home  or  facility  still 
exist.  The  Stat*  shi^  from  time  to  time  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  detailed  reports  indi- 
cating the  stepa  being  taken  to  explore  feasi- 
ble altemaUv**  to  placement  (and  the  vail- 
ous  types  of  altemaMv*  arrangementa  belag 
considered)  la  oonaeotlon  with  the  place- 
ment of  children  la  foeter  homee,  institu- 
tions,  and  other  residential  facilities  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  paragra{di. 

SEC.  7.  (a)  Section  481  of  the  Soolal  Be* 
curity  Act  18  amended  by  striking  out  "as 
tbe  product  of*  and  aU  that  loUawn  and  in- 
serting in  lien  thereof  "as  the  popalatkm  of 
such  Stat*  under  the  age  (rf  31  baars  to  the 
total  population  of  tbe  XTnited  States  under 
such  age.". 

(b)  Section  423  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsectioa  (a); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "as  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  such  State  bears  to  the  per  cqdta 
Income  ot  the  Ulilted  States"  In  subsection 
(b)  and  Inserting  in  U*u  thereof  "as  Hie 
population  of  snrti  State  under  the  age  of  81 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
states  under  su^  i^e"; 

(3)  by  striking  oat  "and  allotment  per- 
centage" in  aubaeetlon  (c) ; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "average  i>er  capita 
income"  in  subsection  (c)  and  Insnrttng  In 
lieu  thereof  "uadnr-Sl  population";  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  subeeotlons  (b).  (c), 
and  (d)  as  subaeotions  (a),  (b>,  and  (o). 
respectively. 

Sec.  &  Sectton  402(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  ot 
paragraph  (86); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragn^th  (87)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  axul";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (27)  the 
following  new  paragn^h: 

"(38)  profld*  that  tha  Stote  agency  will 
(A)  exhaast  all  fOasllde  altemattvea  to  place- 
ment of  a  child  In  a  foster  home,  inatttutloa, 
or  other  reatdentlal  facility  before  plaeing  or 
apiw>vlng  ttae  plaoeaaent  of  audi  dUld  la 
such  a  hone,  Inatttatkm,  or  facility,  and  (B) 
submit  to  the  lUfsiitaij  pi^fmllir  lepos'te  ta- 
dlcatlng  the  stqia  being  taken  to  eqdore 
such  alternattvea  (aad  the  variouB  types  of 
alternative  aRaagemeata  belag  oonaldend) 
in  conneotioa  wltti  the  plarenient  of  flbUdren 
in  such  homea.  lastttatkma.  and  feetlltlea.". 
Seo.  8.  The  aaarnidmenta  mad*  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  re^ieet  to  calendar  quarters 
beginning  oe  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


CONTEMPT  CITATION  IN  ORDER 
FOR  SBCRRTARY  OF  (COMMERCE 
MORTON 

(Mr.  KOCH,  asked  and  waa  glvoi  per- 
mission to  cstend  his  ronaito  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCa.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  on  October  9, 
I  wrote  to  Department  of  Commerce 
Secretary  Rogers  Morton  urging  him  to 
cease  his  D^iartment's  policy  of  aiding 
the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel  which  is  in 
violation  of  the  express  public  pcdley  of 
the  United  States.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  requested  Secretary  Morton 
to  make  avaUable  to  the  eommittee  boy- 
coU  infonwation  In  his  posBesaton  pitrsu- 
Ant  to  tha  Bspact  Contnl  Act  ot  1M9. 
The  Oooanarae  DepMrtment  has  been 
circulating  Arab  invitations  for  Ameri- 


can companies'  bids;  maay  of  these  in- 
vitations include  anti-Israel  and  anti- 
Jewl^  boycott  provlrions.  Although  the 
1969  law  expressly  foihids  trade  boycotts, 
the  Secretary,  by  his  actions,  continues 
to  encourage  the  Arab  boycott. 

In  dispute  is  a  confidentiality  section 
of  the  Export  Ccmtrol  Act  This  provi- 
sion permits  the  Secretary  to  withhold 
from  the  public  certain  confidential  in- 
formation. Secretary  Morton  claims  this 
section  permits  him  to  withhold  infor- 
mation from  the  subcommittee  and  Con- 
gzeas;  the  subcommittee  says  it  does  not. 
It  would  be  bizarre  that  Congress  would 
pass  a  law  that  permlto  the  executive 
brandi  to  withhold  Inf ormatlan  from  the 
Congress.  Tlie  subcommittee  is  not  re- 
questing this  information  due  to  any 
capricious  whim,  the  subcommittee 
wishes  to  thoroughly  lnvestUi»te  the  boy- 
cott situation  and  detomine  if,  and  to 
what  extent,  legislation  Is  needed  and 
laws  have  been  broken. 

In  response  to  my  letter  and  other 
congressional  inquiries.  Secretary  Mor- 
t<m  claims  the  committee-requested  in- 
foimation.  if  made  public,  might  cause 
ttM  involved  companies  "serious  eoo- 
iKMnic  harm."  He  apparraltar  does  not 
consider  what  harm  his  Department's 
participation  in  the  boycott  Is  doing  to 
this  country's  integrity  and  morality. 
Secretary  Morton  states  that  his  refusal 
to  meet  the  committee's  request  is  not 
tacit  support  of  the  Arab  boycott.  But, 
indeed,  it  is.  He  is  aiding  and  abetting 
that  boycott. 

Secretary  Morton  requested  Attorney 
General  Edward  H.  Levi's  opinion  of  this 
matter  and,  admittedly,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  concluded  that  the  committee's 
subpena  does  not  force  the  Secretary  to 
divulge  the  requested  material.  On  the 
other  hand,  Raoid  Berger.  Philip  Kur- 
land,  Ntmnan  Doraen.  three  eatperts  ta 
tho  field  <a  eonstitottonal  law.  testified 
bet  ewe  the  subeonmilttee  that  by  defying 
the  sidipena.  Secretary  Morton  Is  In  ooa- 
tempt  of  Congrees.  On  the  Idea  that  Con- 
gress would  pass  a  law  to  withhold  in- 
formation from  Itself,  Professor  Kurland 
states: 

I  should  think  tbe  preaumptlon  would  go  in 
the  oppoalt*  direetloti.  .  .  .  (T]he  Congres- 
sional function  at  oversi^t  and  investiga- 
tion is  a  poww  and  duty  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  our  constitutional  system. 

Assume  that  there  are  conflicting  inter- 
pretations as  to  what  the  law  says, 
should  not  the  Secretwy  err  on  the  side 
of  civil  liberties,  morality,  and  integrity 
and  do  all  he  can  against  the  boycott? 

Secretary  Morton  in  his  letter  to  me 
"welcomes  judicial  review  of  the  legal  is- 
sues presented"  and.  should  the  courts 
rule  against  him,  he  wlU  "pitnnptly  pro- 
vide the  requested  documents."  But  is 
this  not  a  scoie  we  have  i^ayed  before? 
The  characters  are  different — a  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  Instead  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, a  Cabinet  Secretary  instead  of  a 
President — ^the  words,  the  actions  are 
the  same.  Have  we  learned  nothing? 
Does  Secretary  Morton  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  intend  to  divulge  informa- 
axm  to  ihe  Congress  only  upon  court 
order? 

Secretary  Morton  welcomes  judicial 
review?  I  urge  it.  I  urge  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Oversight  and  Investigations  to 
press  this  matter  expeditiously  and  bring 
this  issue  before  the  courts.  The  Con- 
gress should  take  the  Secretary  at  his 
word  tmd  move  to  hold  him  in  c<mtempt 
so  as  to  have  the  court  determine 
whether  he  has  performed  his  obligations 
of  office  nobly  or  ignobly. 

I  have  attended  a  copy  of  Secretary 
Mortcm's  rei^  to  my  letter. 

The  SacaxTABT  or  Comcaacr. 
Waahingtan,  OuC,  October  2. 1975. 
Hon.  Edwabd  I.  Kocb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waihinffton,  B.C. 

DBA*  OomamaaMAK  Koch:  This  Is  In  fur- 
ther response  to  your  letter  of  September  5, 
1878,  la  whldi  yon  tnged  me  to  reconsider  my 
declining  to  provide  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
copies  of  all  reports  of  boycott -related  re- 
qoasta  filed  since  1970  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  accordance  with  the 
Export  Admlnlsta'atlon  Regulations. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  have  the  ut- 
most re^tect  for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
House,  of  which  I  was  a  member  for  many 
years,  and  that  my  decision  not  to  disclose 
these  documents  was  not  arrived  at  Ugbtly, 
but  after  full  consideration  of  the  legal  issues 
terolvad,  and  of  the  factors  which  I  consid- 
ered relevant  in  evaluating  what  would  be  in 
the  national  interest. 

Enclosed  for  your  Information  Is  a  copy 
of  my  statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
September  22,  In  which  I  fully  explained  my 
reasons  for  declining  the  Subcommittee's  re- 
quest, as  well  as  copies  of  my  letters  on  this 
subject  to  Chairman  Moss  and  to  Chairman 
Staggers,  dated  July  24  and  August  22.  Also, 
please  find  encloeed  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  dated  September  4, 
1976,  which  discusses  the  legal  basis  for  my 
declining  this  request. 

During  my  appearance  on  September  32 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations,  I  stated  that  I  would  wel- 
come Judicial  review  of  the  legal  Issues  pre- 
sented and  that,  if  the  courts  found  that  the 
ooBfldentlallty  provWons  of  Sectton  7(e)  of 
the  Export  Adminlstratimi  Act  of  1909  do  not 
iq>ply  to  requests  by  Committee*  of  Con- 
grees, I  would  promptly  provide  the  requested 
documents.  However,  until  such  time  as  the 
courts  have  so  ruled,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
compliance  with  the  Subcommittee's  requeet 
would  be  a  vicdatlon  of  the  law  which  I  am 
charged  to  administer  and  of  the  oath  of 
office  which  I  took  when  I  became  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Sincerely, 

Roczas  MoB'row, 
Seeretarf  of  Commerce. 


FEDERAL  BACKING  OF  NEW  YORK'S 

SECuRrms  is  critical  for  na- 
tion's ECONOMY 

(Mr.  OTI'INGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  city  of  New  York  was  saved 
at  the  very  last  minute  from  going  into 
financial  default  last  week,  the  specter  of 
this  disastrous  event  still  haimts  us. 
While  city  and  State  officials  have  indi- 
cated they  are  willing  to  take  those  nec- 
essary steps  to  bring  the  city's  financial 
house  in  order,  such  action  cannot  be 
taken  without  the  active  particUntion 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

What  is  really  at  stake  is  not  the  fu- 
ture fiscal  condition  of  New  York  C^ty  or 
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New  toA  mate  but  the  ability  of  every 
nmnteipaH^  tn  this  NatioD  to  flnance 
Its  own  openttoDs.  "Baen  Is  no  question 
tfart  If  Hew  Torfc  Cftr  (oes  bankrupt, 
mimlelpal  boRtmluff  everywhere  will  not 
only  be  more  dUBcult  and  ezpensiye  th^Ti 
it  Is  now,  but  will  become  either  impos- 
sible or  exoriiltant.  Thousands  wHI  be 
added  to  the  unemploymeirt  rolls.  Mu- 
nle^Md  and  sehod  construetlcm  will  stop. 
Hw  Piesldent's  shortslslited  view  of 
this  fendy  natlanal  eeonomic  emergoicy 
cannot  be  emulated  in  the  Congxvss. 

New  Totk  aty  is  not  seeking  to  be 
"balled  oot"  It  docs  not  seek  a  penny  of 
xfctttlwMil  aid.  It  seeks  merdy  the  FM- 
enl  OovenrnMOt's  baeUnc  of  its  securi- 
ties untfl  such  time  as  Investor  c<mfi- 
denoe  can  be  restored. 

Hie  ramUcatlans  of  a  dtf  ault  by  New 
Yo*  City  are  very  aptly  described  In  an 
editarlal  In  the  October  22  Washington 
Star.  Observing  that  the  objective  of 
VMeral  aid  Is  neither  to  defend  the  repu- 
tataooB  df  city  and  State  oOcials  in  New 
Tortc  nor  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  8 
°ff*0P  etttsMs  of  New  Yoilc.  the  Star 
editorial  very  properly  concludes  that — 
Hm  aatn  conoem  U  to  mvs  the  natton  th* 
'aneonatad  biUioiu  •  New  Tot*  txAlmoM 
oooMeivt. 

Because  of  the  misinformation  and 
oonfosian  which  some  seem  to  find  in  this 
issue,  I  insert  the  Star  editorial  herewith 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our   • 
colleagues: 
(nam  th«  WMhington  Star.  Oct.  22.  1976]    ■ 

HtW  TOKX  M  T78T  BX  BXBCUXD 


^  >>•»  Yo«*  city  wobUad  at  the  edge  of 
""*"rtal  deffcnlt  tbe  other  day,  the  nation 
^—  'oread  to  reflect  on  what  that  erent 
"P'lM  maan  All  but  the  most  poUtically 
dMqrtad  analyaea  are  anything  but  com- 
tarttog. 

DnitDg  tha  hours  that  Albert  Shanker  of 
the  Timnttmm  Unkm  bagglad  with  city  and 
•*^«oflelals  baAoi»  ntlaartng  $150  million 
in  panafam  fimda  to  buy  booda  of  the  stata'a 
UuiOttpai  Ammaaoe  CoKponOcm.  the  t»m< 
00  to  tha  flaancial  world  wvre  imprnailini. 
''*>*  itock  aiackata  went  on  a  roller-coaatar 
rtdk^kond  trading  came  to  a  virtual  halt, 
cumney  arfhanga  In  Kurc^a  waa  at  a  stand- 
atm.  aad  tlia  international  price  of  gold 
raae,  raflactlag  loaa  of  confldance  in  the  dol- 
lar. 

Tbeae  trembllnga  only  hint  at  the  quake 
that  might  tttaam  on  actual  default — mean- 
iitg  thaetty^  toablUty  aivvn  with  state  bMk- 
Ing  to  ralaa  new  money  to  meet  achadulad 
paymmti  on  old  dsbC  Btparls  durer  in  l^ir 
MHwaati  of  how  aareva  tbe  shocks  would 
ba  ftom  a  dsCanlt  on  the  scale  of  Kew  York's. 
Bat  thla  iiimliiilalli!  view  Is  worth  oontem- 
pUtlng  oo  the  chance  U  Is  Itoa  correct  one: 
**»  Tork'a  bankruptcy  would  make  mu- 
Blelpal  borrowing  man  dUBoult  everywhere, 
and  drive  up  the  Intereat  ratea  on  bonds 
JL^  ^mi»  o<  an  local  taxp^ers.  Banks 
hoUlnglarge  amoonta  of  the  defaulted  notea 
•-onda. -would  be  endaogered.  Bai&- 
••orta  by  the  Federal  Beaerve  could 
salsa  Us  aontrol  at  the  money  suddIt 
lUe  dty  and  Ita  raglOQ  would  be  thro^ 
Into  eoononilc  daprBaaloii,  wlt^  effecta  rlp- 
pUng  tfayrhera.  Investor  confidence  would 
be  jsnarslly  i^akaa,  for  bustneas  as  weu  aa 
yPyw-  Tb»  natkm'B  reoovary 
«Mtoa  would  be  JaopanUaad. 
«K  an  that  tBsobla  would  dwarf 
tba.iBiiaHli  lavalva4  to  IIm  Vew  Toek  fl. 

are  minimised  by  Treasury 


Seoretary  William  Simon,  whoae  view  pre-, 
sumably  govema  President  Vml%  reeistanoa 
to  a  faderaUy  spooaored  aolutlon  and  th* 
Piealdant's  poUUoal  exploitation  <a  Hfvw 
York's  difBcxUty.  Bather  than  a  potential  dis- 
aster of  national  scope,  Ur.  Ford  aees  In  New. 
York's  profligate  example  a  fine  opp<»rtunity 
to  preach  governmental  thrift. 

Vice  President  Bockefeller's  apparent  de- 
parture frcHn  the  Ford  line,  to  voice  condi- 
tional support  for  federal  help  to  the  city, 
may  herald  an  iiltlmate  concession  by  the 
administration  to  the  need  of  staving  off 
default.  The  specter  looms  again  in  the  first 
week  of  December,  the  next  decuUlne  for 
dty-stater  refinancing  in  money  markets  that 
regud  the  risk  as  prohibitive. 

Congress  Is  spUt  on  the  issue  of  a  "baUout," 
with  the  repreaantatlvee  of  distant  oonstttu- 
aosiea  deteettng  no  interest  at  home  in  help- 
ing New  Yoric  It  is  essenUal,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Ford  perceive  the  national  stake  and 
back  legislation  to  head  off  a  municipal  col- 
lapse of  far-reaching  conseqxiencee. 

The  most  promising  route  is  the  provision 
of  federal  loan  guarantees  predicated  on 
strict  austmties  to  return  New  York  to  fi- 
nancial health  within  a  few  years.  If  the 
plan  is  weU  executed,  tbe  rescue  should  cost 
federal  taxpayers  nothing. 

The  motive  for  a  federal  rescue  is  not  to 
save  the  bides  of  New  York's  city  and  state 
ofBeials.  And  it  is  not  just  to  protect  the 
wetfara  of  8  million  New  Yorten,  though 
that  Is  Important.  The  main  ocmcem  is  to 
save  the  natl<m  the  uncounted  billions  a 
New  York  collapse  could  cost. 
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(lir.  QUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcobo  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matto'.) 

Ifr.  QUDE.  HCr.  Speaker,  in  a  period 
of  rapidly  expanding  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  growing  technology  which  puts 
newly  developed  knowledge  to  practical 
use,  we  in  Congress  have  an  obligation 
to  keep  abreast  of  developments  which 
can  benefit  our  Nation.  In  no  area  Is 
this  more  true  than  in  the  field  of  sani- 
tary engineering  in  providing,  efficiently 
and  eo(»omlcidly.  safe  wholesome  water 
tot  recreation  and  drinking. 

To  this  end,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  a  paper  by  Prof. 
Joseph  L.  Mrintek,  a  dlsttnguished  virol- 
ogist and  Q>idemi<doglst  at  Baylor  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  in  Houston,  Tex. 

In  particular,  ProfesscMr  Melnick's  con- 
clusion conoomlng  the  refining  of  water 
is  most  significant: 

with  water  to  short  supply,  we  shall  have 
to  abandon  the  concept  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment planta.  of  jdanta  that  often  send  pol- 
luted efloanto  and  truly  wasted  waters  Into 
the  rivers  and  ooeana  at  a  rate  exceeding 
nature's  abiUty  to  replenish  the  fresh  water 
supply.  Bffluente  can  now  t>a  prepared  free 
of  infectious  agents,  and  thla  water  should 
be  recognised  by  society  aa  a  resoiu-ce  to  be 
recycled  and  uaed  again.  For  too  long  we 
have  left  recyoltog  to  oliance.  We  must  now 
introduce  to  sodaty  the  concept  of  the  water 
refinery,  which  wflj  aeeept  crude  water  and 
maka  it  pure  and  safe  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

These  developments  should  be  kept  In 
mind  aa  we  omsider  authorisation  and 
•ppcopriatlons  which  deal  wltti  th^  mat- 
tar  tt  wirter  smvly  and  sewage  treat- 
ment I  comhiend  ProfesstH*  Melnick's 
•rtlcle  to  my  colleagues'  attention:      • 


(By  Joseph  L.  Melnlck) 
Oh  behalf  of  ths  Solentiflo  Pxtigram  Com- 
mittee. It  is  my  plsaaura  to  acknowledge  tba 
support  and  f orsaigjitedneas  of  a  number  itf 
organisations.  This  mtematlonal  Oonf erence 

was  sponsored  by  the  American  PubUe  Bealth 
AsBoolatton  with  the  sunMrt  at  a  grant  fnm 
the  Carborundum  Company  and  with  the  oo- 
sponaonhlp  of  WHO.  PAHO  and  the  Mwd- 
can  OfOoe  of  Bnvlronmental  ImprovemSat. 
We  were  fortunate  to  being  sUe  to  hold  onr 
"'""ti'Tig  to  Mexico  to  make  our  dellberattana 
mcwe  readily  accessible  to  aU  of  Latto  Amer- 
ica. HOwaver,  it  is  obvious  from  the  program 
that  many  of  the  speaken  and  putlcipanti 
were  here  frmn  the  Bastcm  HSmiJqihare  ate, 
for  the  subject  of  vhruaas  to  water  la  of  im- 
portance to  pe<9le  to  aU  parte  of  the  wmM. 
and  much  lmp<»rtant  w«rk  is  being  done  in 
Europe,  to  Africa  and  in  Asia. 

Water  problems  may  vary  to  differanl 
countries,  but  aU  wiU  agree  that  water  prab> 
lems  exist  now  even  to  the  most  advaneat 
counties  and  it  takes  Uttle  fonalght  to 
realize  that  the  problems  will  beoome  efwi 
more  critical  to  the  not  too  distance  futotai 
A  timely  article  appeared  to  the  June  IVH 
issue  of  Consumer  Beporte  by  Harris  and 
Brecher.  As  they  aptly  potot  out: 

Almost  everyone  suppoaea  that  community 
water  systems  are  under  oonttouous  survtf - 
lance  by  conqietent  stote  and  local  health 
officials,  that  water  samples  are  scrupulously 
tested  at  frequent  totarvals,  that  any  flaws 
to  a  water  system  will  be  soon  discovered  aad 
corrected— and  that  the  water  we  drink 
therefore  must  be  safe.  Unfortimately,  al- 
most everyone  supposes  wrong. 

True,  cities  in  the  X7S  no  longer  suffer 
from  recurring  large-scale  epidemics  of  ty- 
phoid, cholera,  dysentery,  and  ottwr  watar- 
bome  bacterial  infections.  It  was  those  s|il- 
demics,  with  their  ghsstly  death  tolls  traoe- 
able  to  drinking  water,  that  foroed  tha  as- 
tebUshment  of  community  water  sdppIlM 
during  the  past  century.  Then-new  water  sfs- 
tems  worked  quite  weU  agalivt  the  hasM* 
they  were  meant  to  allevUte.  But  te*y. 
many  of  the  same  water  systentt  are  oot-^ 
dated,  dlliqyidated,  substandard  to  impor- 
tant re4>ectB  and  barely  able  to  meet  peak 
demands.  .         i 

Their  design  is  primitive,  and  they  are 
typteaUy  staffed  by  people  trained  to  an  out- 
moded tradition  or  not  trained  stall.  As  Ilia 
level  of  poUution  has  risen  to  oar  soiiroes  of 
raw  water,  the  techniques  en^iloyed  to  make 
that  polluted  water  safe  for  human  eon- 
sumption  have  become  less  and  less  adai> 
quate. 

Experience  has  shown  thst  commimity 
water  supplies  must  be  tested  at  frequent 
totervals  If  intermittent  bactnrlal  contami- 
nation is  to  be  discovered.  BaeterMoglc^ 
teste  aaa  prlmarUy  designed  to  Identify  soU- 
f<»m  bacteria — the  types  of  bacteria  found  In 
feces  and  soil.  The  standards  do  not  require 
a  total  absence  of  ooUforms;  a  modente 
count  u  permitted.  A  weU-opereted  water 
treatment  plant  can  do  considerably  better 
than  the  standards  require. 

Furthermore,  we  now  know  that  collform 
counte  do  not  correlate  with  virus  counts. 
We  have  had  many  samplea  to  our  Ubora- 
tory  negative  for  conforms  that  were  posi- 
tive for  himian  pathogenic  viruses. 

The  sanitary  englneen  who  built  tbe  early 
community  sewage  and  water  systems  did 
not  know  about  viruses,  which  is  Under- 
standable, but  many  modem  sanitary  engl- 
neera  still  do  not  know  about  vtrossik  which 
isnel^  nndsrst— dabla  ner  aasaaflile.  Wo 

terinriswwisl  d»  llWsftiag  ■  ia<s^  aMfcot<m 
T  tisTt  haw  imipiMsd.  Bassi  ua  pfss 
eat  monMoriDg  tsskaalogy  Hor-vlnis  detse^ 
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tlon.  As  our  detection  and  monitoring  meth- 
ods improve,  we  have  the  obligation  to  as- 
sure members  of  society  that  the  water  they 
drink  is  free  not  otily  from  pathogenic  bac- 
teria but  from  viruses  as  weU. 

Viruses  occur  in  water,  and  waterborne 
outbreaks  of  viral  diseases  have  been  well- 
documented.  If  a  virus  infection  has  a  short 
and  uniform  tocubatlon  period,  and  pro- 
duces a  characteristic,  easily  recognizable 
disease,  carriage  of  the  virus  by  water  routes 
can  be  traced  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  contrast  to  diseases  whose  spread  can 
t>e  traced  to  this  fashion,  the  characteristios 
of  many  viral  diseases  are  such  that  their 
transmission  by  water  is  very  difficult  to  rec- 
oguisse.  \nru8es  whose  spread  is  difficult  to 
trace  include  those  vinises  whioh  produce 
clinically  observable  Utoess  to  cmly  a  small 
fraction  of  the  persons  who  become  infected, 
tiiose  viruses  whicdi  produce  diseases  with 
widely  variable  incubation  periods,  and  those 
viruses  which  are  easily  spread  by  direct 
human  contact. 

MONrrORINO  STANDARDS  FOR  VUtTTSES  IN  WATER 

Even  though  water  transmission  is  often 
difficult  to  trace,  the  presence  of  viruses  In 
sewage  effluent,  to  streams,  and  in  other 
waters  cannot  be  viewed  with  equanimity. 
New  methods  MH>sble  of  detecting  viruses  in 
large  fluid  volumes  are  now  available,  and 
the  time  seems  to  have  arrivM  for  setting 
standards  of  permissible  virus  content  of 
waters.  Based  on  ths  then  available  tech- 
nology, I  suggested  four  yean  ago  at  the 
university  of  nUnoU  Conference  on  Water 
Quality  that  the  following  standards  be  set: 
a  maximum  of  one  detectable  infectious 
virus  unit  per  10  gallons  of  recreational  wa- 
ter and  a  maximum  of  one  infectious  virus 
per  imlt  of  100  gallons  of  drlnktog  watw. 
As  our  methods  for  detecting  and  monitor- 
ing water  supplies  have  conttoued  to  Im- 
prove. I  would  suggest  that  we  can  do  bettar, 
•nd  raise  the  standards  to  a  maximum  of  one 
infectious  virus  per  1,000  gsDons  of  drink- 
ing water. 

There  are  soma  who  say  that  tmtil  we  deter- 
mine the  precise  concentration  of  speolflc 
viruses  to  water  that  can  produce  dlsaasa,  we 
should  conttoue  to  monitor  only  for  bacteria 
to  assure  that  cotomunlty  water  passes  tbe 
present  bactertologio  standards.  Ttiey  say 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  Informatton  to 
set  virus  standards.  However,  I  beliavs  that 
we  should  raise  our  sighto,  and  aocapt  the 
principle  that  the  community  is  entltlad  to 
drink  water  that  U  as  free  from  virus  as 
modern  teohnology  can  provide.  Ttie  cost 
u  not  that  great. 

PEssoNAi.  annoRT  relating  to  vmcsss  xn 

WATER 

We  learn  from  our  experiences.  My  own  ex- 
periences to  ths  laboratory  studying  vlrusss 
in  water  serve  to  Illustrate  how  this  field  has 
moved  to  one  llfStlme. 

Thirty  yean  ago.  I  carried  out  studies  on 
tbe  effect  of  ohlortoe  on  the  only  entero- 
viruses known  at  the  time — poUovinises.  I 
elected  to  use  natural  poUovlruses,  Ijt.  vlrusss 
present  to  feces  of  paralysed  poliomyelitis 
patiente.  UntO  that  time,  studies  had  bacin 
carried  out  only  on  viruses  passed  to  latxmt- 
tory  snimals.  Even  recent  studies  continue 
to  use  viruses  grown  in  tissue  ctilture  rather 
than  viruses  as  they  exist  to  nature.  Our 
studies  showed  that  viruses  present  in  10  per- 
cent centrtfuged  suspensions  of  stools  from 
poUomyeiitis  patisnte  withstood  a  ohlortoe 
dose  of  120  ppm,  and  a  chlorine  residual  value 
of  IS  ppm  after  a  contact  period  of  10  mto- 
utes.  Furthermore,  wa  showed  that  added 
orgaiUo  nutter  was  markedly  protective.  Bren 
when  suffloient  ohlortoe  had  been  added  to 
meet  the  additional  demand,  the  residual 
chlorine  levels  had  to  be  tooreased  as  much  as 
•"  -  •'  rwii  in  laiiilimi  Hit  srit  aimnt 
o(  virus  aa  la  «m  auspanslon  prior  to  the 
addition  of  ths  extra  oigaalo  load.  The  find- 


togs  still  serve  to  emphasize  the  caution 
which  mvist  be  exercised  before  attempting  to 
carry  over  labcnatory  findings  on  inaotlva- 
tlon  of  poUovlruses  by  chlortoation  to  nature. 

Diiring  the  period  1940-iS,  I  was  engaged  to 
detecttog  poUovlruses  in  the  East  River  of 
New  York  City  (see  Fig.  1).  At  the  time, 
poliomyelitis  was  considered  to  spread  by 
person  to  person  contact,  and  it  wns  felt  that 
these  viruses  could  not  be  effective  if  out- 
side tbe  human  body.  We  learned  otherwise. 

Once  each  month,  I  would  take  the  train 
from  Yale  University  in  New  Haven,  where  I 
worked,  to  New  York  City,  fill  my  gallon  Jug 
with  sewage  effluent  as  it  entered  the  East 
River  and  return  to  New  Haven.  I  believe 
that  these  were  tbe  only  samples  of  water  in 
the  world  studied  for  viruses  during  that 
pwlod.  Those  were  the  days  befmre  tissue 
culture,  iHit  even  then  we  were  concerned 
with  improvement  of  methods  for  concen- 
trating and  purlfytog  the  viruses  so  that  the 
concentrate  could  be  tojected  toto  our  test 
animal:  one  sample  per  monkey.  Instead  of 
one  csr  two-day  test,  we  had  to  follow  the 
monkey  daily  tar  four  to  five  weeks  for 
muscle  weakness,  then  remove  its  brain  and 
sptoal  cord,  and  examine  them  In  thin  sec- 
tions under  tlie  microscope  for  lesions  of 
poliomyelitis.  What  did  we  learn? 

We  learned  that  polioviruses  could  be  de- 
tected to  sewage  effluents,  particularly  to  the 
late  summer  and  fall,  when  cases  were  at  a 
tns'g*'""'"  in  the  city.  We  learned  that  the 
method  of  virus  concentration  was  crucial  for 
viruses  to  be  detected.  We  learned  that 
viruses  may  be  continually  present  to  sew- 
age for  long  p^fiods  of  time — over  17  weelcs  to 
1044.  We  also  learned  that  an  appreciable 
part  of  the  normal  population  was  infected 
with  polio-viruses  each  summer  and  fall. 
When  the  rate  of  clinical  oases  of  poliomye- 
UUs  to  Manhattan  varied  from  0.6  to  4.6  per 
100,0000  per  month,  the  totestlnal  carrier 
rate  was  l.OOO  times  greater,  namely,  about 
6  pereent  of  tha  population.  We  learned  this 
from  estimating  the  amounte  of  viruses  to 
the  flowing  sewage  (20x10*  monkey-paralyz- 
ing doses  per  hour  of  flow)  and  the  amount 
excreted  per  day  per  person  (10*  monkey- 
paralyzing  doses). 

As  our  knowledge  of  viruses  developed  to 
the  1940's,  we  participated  to  tlis  discovery 
and  identlflcatlon  of  the  bozsaoklevlruses, 
then  the  echovlruses,  and  then  to  the  entero- 
virus concept.  Only  this  year,  we  accepted 
a  new  enterovirus,  type  70,  as  a  member  of 
tha  group.  This  virus  has  not  appeared  as  yet 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  In  the  past 
ttm  yean.  It  has  produced  millions  of  cases 
of  epidemic  hemorrhagic  conjunctivitis  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

To  return  to  our  early  studies  of  entero- 
viruses in  sewage,  we  carried  out  consecutive 
studies  on  the  prevalence  of  these  newly 
discovered  enteroviruses  from  1940  through 
1963  to  domestic  sewage  in  six  areas  of  the 
UB  (see  Fig.  2) .  In  every  urban  area  studied, 
viruses  appeared  to  the  specimens  collected 
IB  the  sununer  and  faU,  aad  then  vlrtuaUy 
disappeared  during  the  wtotar  and  spring.  It 
was  only  a  rare  winter  specimen  that  yielded 
viruses.  Even  though  the  methods  were  crude 
by  today's  standards,  viruses  were  recovered 
to  more  than  60  percent  of  the  samples 
collected. 

In  general,  the  coxsackieviruses  isolated 
yielded  only  myositis  in  test  mice.  However,  a 
number  of  strains  were  neurotn^ic  and 
myotropic,  and  others  produced  lesions  only 
to  the  brains  of  mice.  Today,  teste  for  en- 
teroviruses are  virtually  limited  to  cheaper 
tissue  culture  systems  and  such  viruses  may 
be  missed. 

In  Muskegon,  MI,  where  M  strains  of 
viruses  were  isolated  in  one  year,  26  belonged 
to  a  stogie  antlgenlo  type.  In  other  areas, 
strains  belonging  to  two  different  virus  types 
were  found  to  tha  same  specimen  to  eight  of 
to  Isolates  stxidied  for  this  purpose.  In  To- 


peka,  KS,  a  large  number  of  coxsackieviruses 
were  recovered  through  the  summer  and  fall 
of  one  year,  but  those  Isolated  to  tbe  stun- 
mer  belonged  to  a  stogie  antlgenlo  type,  while 
those  Isolated  In  the  fall  belonged  to  a  sec- 
ond antigenic  type.  Thus,  the  persistence  of 
a  virus  for  several  months  in  a  residential 
area,  or  ito  reappearance  after  a  short  period, 
may  be  due  to  the  serial  Waves  of  infection  by 
new  types  of  viruBes  rather  than  to  recurrtog 
dissemination  of  the  original  virus. 

Living  through  the  explosive  waterborne 
outbreak  of  viral  hepatitis  to  India  was  an 
unforgettable  experience  which  I  have  docu- 
mented elsewhere.  Waterborne  outbreaks  of 
hepatitis  have  been  observed,  but  none  have 
been  of  the  scale  of  the  epidemic  which  oc- 
ourred  during  December.  1055.  and  January. 
1056.  in  Delhi.  During  the  epidemic  period. 
I  was  fortunate  to  be  to  India,  working  as  a 
staff  member  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
at  the  Virus  Research  Center  in  Poona.  I  was 
tovited  to  Delhi  to  participate  to  virologlc 
studies  of  the  epidemic.  During  the  epidemic 
there  were  about  35.000  cases  giving  a  case 
rate  of  2,000  per  100,000  in  the  single  month 
of  the  epidemic. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  cases,  to- 
gether with  the  explosive  nature  of  the  out- 
break, indicated  that  the  infectious  agent 
was  disseminated  to  the  population  by 
means  of  tbe  water  supply.  Tbe  oontamlna- 
tion  of  the  water  supply  by  sewage  had  actu- 
ally taken  place  over  a  period  of  one  week, 
and  occurred  six  weeks  before  the  peak  of 
the  epidemic.  During  tbe  period  of  contami- 
nation, the  water  was  treated  with  high  doees 
of  chlorine,  but  this  faUed  to  prevent  the 
epidemic.  This  lesson  remains  'with  me  to- 
day. 

D.«rrECTION    .IITO   REMOV.\L   OF    VISTrSKS   IK 
WATKB 

In  recent  yean,  the  toterest  of  our  labora- 
tory, as  well  as  of  others,  has  been  focused  ou 
improving  naethods  for  detection  of  viruses 
to  water.  It  is  the  sensitivity  and  reliability 
of  these  methods  that  now  should  permit 
the  setting  of  virus  standards  for  drlnktog 
water.  The  need  existe,  for  enteroviruses  have 
already  been  recovered  from  the  city  driiJc- 
ing  water  of  more  than  one  country. 

The  next  phase  is  the  use  of  our  technology 
to  remove  or  to  inaotivato  viruses  wherever 
they  occur  to  water— either  to  sewage  efflu- 
ente  to  avcdd  contamination  of  our  water  sys- 
tems, or  in  water  treatment  plants. 

WATER    REFINSBIES 

The  concept  at  reftoerlee  is  well  established 
in  my  home  state  of  Texas,  but  they  usually 
refer  to  oil.  "With  water  in  short  supply,  we 
shall  have  to  abandon  tbe  concept  of  waste- 
water treatment  plante,  of  plante  that  often 
send  polluted  effluente  and  truly  wasted 
waters  into  the  riven  and  oceans  at  a  rate 
exceeding  nature's  abiUty  to  replenish  the 
fresh  water  supply.  Bflluento  can  now  be  pre- 
pared free  at  Infectious  agente,  and  this 
water  should  be  recognised  by  aoelety  as  a 
resource  to  be  recycled  and  used  agato.  For 
too  long  we  have  left  recycling  to  chanoe. 
We  must  now  introduce  to  society  the  con- 
cept of  the  water  refinery,  which  wiU  accept 
cntde  water  and  make  it  pure  and  safe  for 
human  consumption."  Much  remains  to  be 
dcme.  The  state  of  the  art.  and  to  some  cases 
the  state  of  the  science  of  water  reclamation, 
wUl  be  described  and  discussed  to  chapters 
that  follow. 

RSCOlUmiDATIONS 

With  the  aid  of  partldpante  at  the  Con- 
ference, reoommendattons  have  baan  pre- 
pared. Too  often  a  group  of  experte  assemble, 
exchange  information  and  then  dspart.  This 
time  a  path  of  action  haa  been  ohartad  that 
should  direct  us  toward  tiM  aolutloaa  of  the 
problems  aasoelatad  wtth  tha  Umttad  supply 
of  water  for  human  use  on  this  stogie  globe 
we  call  Earth. 
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ilfrWMMO  THE  nOCORAIION  AND 

■  luaiowALrnr  act  to  facili- 

TAIB    1HB    RSDNIFECATIOII    OF 


October  t8,  igiz 


(lis.  HOLTZBIAN  asked  and  was  given 
pwinaitrioo  to  astend  taer  remarka  at  this 
pstei  iB  the  llMOM  and  to  include  ez- 
knaeoas  matter.) 

Mb.  BOLTMl^f.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
tatroduuti,  today,  leglslatfmi  to  remedy 
a  partfeabtrtr  crue!  tnequlfy  In  the  Im- 
tejgtmthm  and  NattoDaUty  Act. 

Our  ImmigratioD  laws  se^  to  facili- 
tate tbe  reunlflcatton  of  famiUes.  In  fur- 
t^maoe  of  ttils  humanttarlan  end,  the 
!■«>  give  eertaln.  laefereneee  to  the  im- 
■Btgntlon  0*  minor  riiUdren  of  American 
r  If  tot  US  and  permanent  residents. 

TUs  taradable  purpose  Is  frustrated  be- 
eaoR  a  chOdls  age  is  determined  as  of 
the  time  a  petition  ox  visa  is  approved, 
ratter  than  when  application  is  made. 
In  many  countries,  particularly  in  the 
Vestem  Bemqitaere.  it  may  take  several 
yaan  betew  a  visa  becomes  available. 
Pw tallage  dday  adds  to  the  waft. 
Thne  a  ehdU  may  be  16  when  he  or  she 
apfAtes  for  a  visa,  but  may  turn  21  and 
loee  eWgHilTTty  before  a  visa  is  granted. 
The  IsgfalatioB  I  have  introduced  today 
wm  noMdr  this  poinyess  and  unfair  re- 
s^fc.  My  MA  provklee  that,  for  the  pnr- 
gawa  ef  pivCeteuce  under  the  immlgra- 
tloa  laws,  a  fSbOfft  age  is  counted  as  of 
the  date  a  visa  a]K>Ucation  or  relative  pe- 
ttttoa  Is  filed.  In  this  way.  no  family  will 
be  divided  and  no  child  denied  admission 
to^tte  United  States  singly  because  of 
or  the  length  <rf  the  wait  for  a 


The  test  of  the  bill  f  ollcvvs : 

H.B.  10M8 
A  bfli  to  aaHoa  tlie  lamUgimttoii  and  N4- 
tteuony  Aet  to  pravMs  ttiat  Um  ■«•  off  a 
C*"^.**—  »>•  Satwiiiwd  M  or  tlM  aato 

■Milato  iiMlisi  rtrtM  is  filed  by  or  In 
■•■iHt  sf  MBh  «bad.  «r  U  xio  raeli  petttton 
*•  •j*^.— f  «M  date  an  appUeattan  tar 
•a  isammnt  viM  la  made  by  ar  in  bebalf 
of  Boeh  ehOd. 

AS  tt  eaaetad  by  tAe  Senate  and  Hotue 
ol  a«pn»mUttoea  of  Vie  Uutted  Statet  of 
Ataerfoa  tn  Comgnu  sfwniMad,  "mat  iK^Mftn 
xnA)  CI)  of  tbo  I^unlgration  and  Katlon- 
sny  Act  (8  XTAjC.  1I0I(I»  (D  )  ta  amended 
by  lasstmg  at  Vb.e  m/O.  thereof  tbe  follow- 

"(i)  aa  off  ttM  date  a  patltiou  ia  fllad  by 
m  la  bataaU  aC  aacb  ebttd  tor  >'-- T"tnattnn 
as  afpifaaamiM  Iwinlgraat  under  aactlon  a08 
W^  tar  afaaalflratlon  aa  an  lauaedlate 
WWto  ODdor  aactlan  aBt(b);  or 

"{U>  U  no  «wb  patttlm  la  aiad.  aa  off  the 
data  «a  appltoarian  U»  aa  Immlgntnt  vUa 
1*  SMd*  ly  or  in  bebaU  off  sufih  obild  under 


point  in  the  Racoao  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MBiCSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S. 
grata  producers  reaped  another  lii  har- 
vest from  the  Russian  grain  deal  tai  the 
markets  yesterday. 

Wheat  prices  at  Chicago  dropped  11 
cents  per  bushel,  com  went  down  more 
than  6  cents.  Soybeans  for  November 
delivery  went  down  18  cents  per  bushel. 
I  am  including  in  the  Rkcorb  the  New 
Yor*  Times  article  on  the  markets  for 
Monday,  October  27,  but  I  would  like  to 
can  attention  to  the  fact  that,  cumula- 
tively, since  the  announcement,  the 
fanners'  harvest  fixxn  tlie  Russian  grain 
deal  to  date  is  a  decline  of  more  than 
30  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat;  about  i8 
cents  per  bushel  for  com,  and  45  cents 
per  bushel  on  soybeans. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  deal  would 
bring  stability  to  the  farmers*  mart:ets.  If 
this  is  someone's  idea  of  stability.  I  can 
.  assure  liim  that  producers  do  not  ap- 
preciate it. 

December  wheat  closed  at  $4.12  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  on  Monday.  October 
20,  the  day  before  the  big  deal  was  an- 
nounced. It  closed  at  $3.80  yesterday- 
down  32  cents  per  busheL 

December  com  was  $2.93  per  bushel 
the  day  before  the  big  deal.  It  closed  at 
$3.75  per  bushel  in  Chicago  yesteiday, 
down  18  cents. 

November  soybeans  closed  at  $5.24  per 
bushd  the  day  before  the  Russian  deal 
was  announced.  They  closed  at  $4.79  per 
bushel  yesterday,  down  45  cents  per 
busheL 

This  is  the  farmers'  harvest  to  date 
from  the  Russian  grain  deal  which  has 
not  yidded  us  a  drop  of  oil. 
_<^  Wednesday,  October  22, 1  put  in  tlie 
R»co»  ttM  figures  on  the  first-day  drop 
in.  grain  prices  after  the  big  deal's  an- 
noonccment.  For  those  who  wish  to  see 
exactly  what  the  Ford-Klssinger-Butz 
intorferenoe  in  the  free  world  markets 
has  done  for  farmeis,  I  suggest  they  com- 
paie  the  market  report  at  page  33714  of 
the  Riocaa  with  the  one  which  follows 
these  rrauuto. 


beans  aa  xeplaoarnent.  and  this  year  they  have 
made  sooie  aubstantial  purahaaea  of  aovl^uia 


frqmBraaU. 


MONDAY,  OCT.  ZT,  W75 
Otm      High       Uw      CtoM 


-'•'(,(> 


hn. 


WhHt: 

OMtmbef 3.W  XnH  3.M  ISO 

awe*— - 4.04  4.04  3LS2W  3.J3J4 

l"**-. 4.S4  4.M  xhii  3.96 

Cofn: 

D«ceinb«f 2.77.'^  2.79  2.75  2.75 

Wsr*. 2.88  2.g«  2.84  2.UH 

IJ*t--- 2.««  ^»3  2:89  2.M}| 

DeMmber 2.78Ji  2.79  2.75  2.75}| 

"'"* :. 2.81 

Soybeans; 

Novanrtier 4.92  4l82  4l7CM  «.» 

iamiary 5.01  5.03''a  4.8&  4.90U 

W«ch .  5.16  5.1?'  iMi  tm 

May 5.23  5.24  5.88^1  tw' 

i<J» 5i30  5.38  SlH  &t7   " 

August 5.32  5.32  5.20.  5.20 

Sifteiiibw 5.25  5.25  S.2S  5  20 

«•»«*« 5.37  Si3»  5.22  fc.22 

Jwuafy 5.36  5.36  5.34  fiL34 


U.S.    SUPPORT   OF   SINAI   ACCORD 
PROMOTES  WORU3  PEACE 


/.^^L^yy?'"''  **>  •*  aeotlon  U)l(b) 
(1)  off  the  iBMdvsttan  and  MattowUtty  Aet 
(S  TTA.O.  1101(b)(1)(F))  Is  anaoded  by 
Btatttng  out  -,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  at 
the  tlma  a  paUtltm  is  filed  in  his  behalf" 
nA  laeei  lliig  to  iliwyBm>f"under  the  age 
^SSSr^'  ^  ■**■«*  w«iom  a  petition 


^BEbOBt 


-T 


RUBSIAMr  GRAIN  DEAL 


ACAIN— 
FROM   THE 


•  <r*i 


(Mr.  MELCHZSt  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extmd  his  remarks  at  this 


Okum  Ttmnxs  Decline  Shasply:  Faix  Lab) 

TO  REPOBTS  or  A  PlLEUP  OF  COBN  ANB  SOT- 
SEANS 

(fty  Elizabeth  M.  Fowler) 

CSontracta  for  gcaiua  and  soybeauti  dropped 
abaxply  yaaterday  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  amid  reports  that  the  record  corn 
crop  and  the  abundant  soybean  crop  are  be- 
ing ^lad  up  outaida  airaady-filled  grain  ele- 
vaioc%  along  rallraad  atdings.  and  even  on 
stnau  in  amaU  Midweat  towns. 

Com  for  neownher  delivery  dropped  more 
than  6  oenta  a  buabel  to  S2.76.  a  year  ego 
it  waa  $3.63.  Soybeans  fOr  January  delivery 
dropped  about  17  cents  to  close  at  $4.90>^, 
wrtl-  under  the  #7.77  for  such  a  contract  a 
year  ago. 

Vhaat»  which  was  f  uUy  harvested  months 
ago.  eloaed  at  SSAO  tot  Oaoember  deUvery, 
down  about  11  cents,  oon^aied  with  a  year- 
ago  price  off  SSoa.  Last  year'a  higher  prices 
were  Inllueaced  by  small  crops  resulting  from 
drought  conditions. 

The  market  was  also  depressed  by  lack  of 
further  news  about  Soviet  purchases  in  addi- 
tion to  ttkoee  announced  last  week. 

A  D^iartmant  of  Agriculture  report  that 
Soviet  sunflower  productkia  waa  abaiply 
lower  had  Uttle  effect  on  the  soybean  narkat, 
according  to  commodity  esparts.  who  aaid  ue 
news  had  been  dlsooimted  for  some  time. 
Soybean  oU  competes  with  sunflower  oU.  In 
times  of  shortage  the  Soviet  Union  buys  soy- 


'Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  Jw- 
mission  to  extend  his  remaiks  at  this 
point  tathe  Record.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  tbe 
past  6  weeks,  the  American  people  «itf 
tlieir  i-epresoitatives  in  Congress  have 
debated  various  aqjecta  of  the  taterlm 
peace  accord  between  Isrttel  and  Egypt 
The  backdi-(«>  for  this  debate  has  been 
Vietnam  and  the  whole  series  of  misadT 
ventures  and  tragedies  that  character- 
ized UJS.  policy  in  Indochina. 

There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  fnm 
the  Indochina  War.  It  is  probaMy  true 
that  those  who  do  not  leam  from  faMory- 
are  condemned  to  repeat  tt.  But  ft  is 
important  that  the  right  iftnyms  be 
learned  and  that  superficial  '■««"qfrHi»T 
are  not  confused  with  major  Aifimf^j^ff 
Public  discussion  and  debate  have 
demonstrated,  I  believe,  tiiat  an  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  the  Ikrad-E^ypt 
peace  accord  is  Justified  and  that  «»yh 
a  commitment  In  no  way  ispresents  the 
"ghost  of  Vietnam."  Purthermore,  the 
preoccupation  by  some  >jrtth  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  has  tended  to  obscure 
the  importance  of  the  peaoe  accord  as 
not  only  a  long-awaited  breal^hrough 
to  peace  In  the  mi>W^»  Sast*  but  aa  an 
effort  in  American  diplomacy  which  can 
restore  the  United  OktJumio  its  nde  as  a 
moral  leader  in  the  wm-ld  arena. 

Much  of  the  public  dfseusskm  has  ig- 
nored the  need  of  the  Uhfted  States  to 
exercise  decisive  leadezdita}  on  h<*i^f  of 
world  peace.  Rather,  the/ocus  has  been 
on  the  American  oommitment  to  send 
200  civilians  to  operate  eaily-waming 
stations  between  ttie  Israd  and  Egyptian 
lines.  These  civilian  vdhmteers,  who  are 
to  play  a  neutral  role  as  agreed  to  by 
both  Israel  and  Egypt.  ha«a  beish  com- 
pared by  some  critio  hi  tlM  United 
States  to  the  "American  attrtaers"  sent 
to  ^^^vise"  th?  i^uth  'VlQduxq.  mm^ 
in  tbe  early  laW'A. 

"nMsa-adYiaeM,  ^mmmm,  .«»a  always 
parttsane,  never  niiHiaH,  -anA  :|b^ 
presence  alwaiya  sjiuiiiijMaetf  an  under- 
lying, fundamental  problem  of  the  en- 
tire Vietnam  war— the  Issue  of  UJB.  legit- 
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imacy  in  South  Vietnam  and,  lator,. 
thnmghout  Indochina. 

Unlike  Vietnam,  the  role  of  200  neu- 
tral American  technicians  has  been 
agreed  to  by  two  of  the  major  antago- 
nists in  the  Middle  East.  Both  Isarel  and 
Egypt  have  requested  and  sanctioned  the 
deaiiy  limited  role  of  the  200  civilian 
Americans.  The  legitimacy  of  this  Amer- 
ican presence  is  underscored  by  the  fact 
that  now,  for  the  first  time  in  almost  30 
years,  at  least  an  interim  peace  has  been 
establi^ed  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

The  historic  peace  accord  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  willing- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  teke  an 
active,  responsible  role.  This  world  we 
lire  in  is  a  small  one,  and  there  are  no 
QilH*altars.  However  much  we  might 
wish  to  dissociate  ourselves  from  the 
world's  problems,  we  caimot.  Yet,  we 
have  learned  that  the  United  States  may 
not  be  able  to  solve  every  world  pnrf>- 
lem,  that  there  are  limits  to  what  Uds 
country  can  do. 

But  there  is  a  responsibility,  as  well  as 
B  self-interest,  I  believe,  for  the  United 
States  to  seek  opportunities  for  peace. 
And  such  an  opportunity  has  been  cre- 
ated in  the  Middle  East,  where  the 
DUlted  States  has  hlstorlcsdly  jAayed  a 
major  role. 

The  interim  peace  accord  deserves  the 
support  of  Congress  and  the  American 
pe(K>le.  I  realize  that  the  accord  marks 
only  the  beginning  and  that  the  road 
ahead  is  paved  with  obstacles.  But  a 
start  has  been  made  which  only  a  few 
months  ago  seemed  impossible.  In  the 
months  ahead,  it  will  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  continue  to  scrutinize  the  details  of 
any  further  peace-keeping  commitmento 
by  the  United  States.  And  that  scrutiny 
should  be  based  not  only  on  the  lessons 
of  history  but  on  a  vision  of  the  future, 
not  only  on  peace  accords  that  failed  but 
on  peace  accords  that  may  yet  flourish. 


•    LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Sarasih  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  on  account  of  a  death  In 
family. 

Ms.  Absuo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  this  week,  on  accoimt  of 
death  to  the  family. 

Mr.  Amruwzio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
a  necessary  absence. 

Mr.  Gbeen  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Nnc) , 
for  October  28  and  29,  1975,  on  account 
of  official  business  outside  thfe  country. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  untmimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
lieretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steelman)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaiics  ?ind  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Coixnre  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes. 
oa  October  29. 1975. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 


Mr.  McKiNNXT,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QuiLUN,  for  30  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 29, 1975. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDonald  of  Oeorgla)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ashley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Delanet,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BuEKE  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Byron,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvin^ky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Meyner,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Benitez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DioGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Bfr.  Baucus,  for  10  mtoutes,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1975. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarlEs  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RoussELOT  to  extend  his  remarks 
immediately  preceding  vote  on  H.R.  8835. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steelman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Gtjde  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mi^.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Kasten  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Pettis, in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McCLOfiocEY. 

Mr.  Symms  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Sudster. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Bfr.  DERwmsKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  McKlNNTY. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia), 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Bfr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.NOWAK. 

Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  de  Lugo. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 
BCr.  Baoillo. 
Mr.  Baldtts. 
Mr.  Habbington. 
Mr.  Waxhan. 
Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  La  Falce. 

Mr.  Baucus  in  three  instances.  ^ 
Mr.  BtNGHAM  in  10  instances. 


Mr.  Edwards  of  Calif (Hnia. 
Ms.  Abzug. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  SCHEUEB. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Ml-.  BxniKE  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Moffett, 

Mr.  Byron. 

Mr.  Eckhabdt. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Teagttb  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Maguirb. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Ml-.  Dellums. 

Mr.  MAzzoLf. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.PoAbE. 

Mr.  Thompson  in  10  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHEUER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Thompson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosso. 

Mr.  Rancbl  in  seveii  instances . 

Mr.  WiRTHi      N 


SENATE   BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of 'the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follow: 

S.  2310.  An  act  to  provide  authority  to 
institute  emergency  measures  to  minimize 
the  adverse  effects  of  natural  gas  shortages, 
to  provide  authority  to  allocate  propane,  to 
regulate  commerce  to  assure  Increased  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  at  reasonable  prices  for 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  oii  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  October  24, 
1975,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJi.  4799.  An  act  to  amend  sections  6, 
306,  and  308  of  the  Rural  Electriflcation  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  October  29,  1975.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  takoi  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1931.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  tha 
United  States,  transnUttlng  requests  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  leglalattva 
branch  for  fiscal  year  197S,  fiscal  year  1976. 
and  tbe  transition  quarter  (H.  Doo.  No.  94- 
288):  referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Amiro- 
prlations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1932.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation transmlttiug  a  report  on  negotiated 
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ooatncta  for  «»|WHilniMiUl,  dsvelapmantal, 
tmt  or  roMwcli  work,  or  for  laAwftttel  mo- 
l«iMM>lmi  fti  th*  intoTMC  a(  tks  asUonal  de- 
fenM,  covering  the  ported  April  1  tbrougb 
S«ptemb«r  30,  1976,  purtiumt  to  10  TTAC. 
33M(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Icee. 

1933.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
transmitting  his  annual  report  on  the  en- 
forcement of  tlUe  n  (Eztortlonaca  Ctcdlt 
Tnmaactkxia)  of  the  Ck>naaaMr  Credit  Pro- 
tectkm  Act  of  1968,  covering  flecal  year  1975, 
purmiant  to  section  203  of  the  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

1934.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  DlBterlct  of  Columbia,  tmndiltttng  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  Vo.  1-M,  To  astatMl  the 
moratorium  on  the  converatoa  at  tmtal  unit 
properties  into  horizontal  propartj  regimes," 
pursuant  to  section  803  (c)  of  Public  Law 
M-106;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

m&- Atetter  ttom.  the  Chairman,  Council 
tftt*  District  at  CdltmiUs,  transmitting  a 
vepT  flf  OouacU  Act  No.  l-tn,  "To  authorise 
the  tanance  of  $60,000,000  Oeneial  OliUga> 
tkm  Bonds  of  the  District  at  Ootamtate  to 
r«fand  emimtn  JBrnaa  and*  to  the  DIatrlct 
firom  the  Uaited  States  TreasiKy,"  punuant 
to  section  •oa<e)  of  Public  Law  9S-UM:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1980.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director 
«»oe  of  Maaegenen*  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  et  the  President,  tranomlttiug  a  report 
on  recommendations  and  actions  related 
» toatatati  in  tbe  anaoal  report  of  the 
■1  Atfvmcy  Cgtiacll  on  Supplemeu- 
t«»f  Omters  and  Serrloes  on  UUe  m  ctf  the 
Sementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
oMsd  Ftateuary  19T3,  pursuant  to  section 
«(•)  tt  the  Kderal  Advisory  Committee  Act; 
tottg Oommlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
••*^-  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
ofOe  totonor.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
PMM  taglBlatlon  to  anthorlze  the  Secretary 
f*™  ^yyfc*'  *o  carry  out  certain  Intema- 
thmal  aettrltles;  to  tlie  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

1088.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreaiBinr.  teMsmltUug  the  interim  report  of 
the  Dspartntent  of  tha  Tt^aaury  on  its  study 
^foreign  direct  portfolio  tevestment  in  the 
Unltod  Btatos.  pursuant  to  awstlon  10  ct  Pub- 
llo  Law  B8-i7B;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
OAttoBAl  B«IatIona. 

1880.  A  letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  Com- 
■|"*^tranMBltting  tbe  interim "  report  of 
«■•  iMpartDMnt  of  Oommerce  on  its  study  of 
foreign  direct  Investment  in  the  United 
*^*'*  pursuant  to  section  10  of  Public  Law 
W-iTO;  to  the  Committee  on  IntematKmal 
Relations. 

1940.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  intentkm  of  tta*  Department  of 
the  Army  to  oSsr  to  sen  certain  defense  serv- 
iem  to  aMMB  Arabia.  punn«nt  to  sectkm  36 
(b)  of  the  PQnign  IfiUtary  Sale*  Act^  as 
Mnandad;  to  xh»  Committee  ou  International 
Belatlons. 

yij  ^  letter  fTOmthe  Secretary  of  Trans*- 
pofMUuu,  trauamlttfng  tlw  eomaeots  and 
]?•""■■  I "■"•■tlons  of  the  Department  of 
Tran^wrtatlon  on  the  initial  pcvpoaal  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  set- 
qng  forth  crtteria  and  procedures  imder 
wAm»  OniMmUua  wonM  be  authorted 
to  add  or  dlaoontinue  routes  and  services 
gf"*^  ^  wrtlou  4M(«)  (8)  of  ttw  Rali 
TUL*^  ^HF""^.*^  ■■  MaMidBd  (80  Stot. 
it'*  ••»«»• '"■■Ml  Uu,  on  Interstate  and  fdjr- 
,«ifa  Pnmmwca. 

.»•*»•  A  lattar  tram  the  Chalnnan.  Inter- 
««•  ComaMroa  Oommlsatan.  transmitting 
y  flBiBmaata  and  jeoommendauons  of  the 
WtitmlwiM  an  tbe  initial  proposal  at  the 
MMOBM  BaUraad  P—ssnaer  Corporation  aet- 
^tatk^Mnla  and  procedures  under 
*•*■*  •^  OcepcaatioB  would  be  authorized 
*•  ■*<  «  *leBeottoue  nmtea  and  aervleee. 


pmroant  to  section  404(c)(2)  of  the  Rail 
PMMnger  Service  Act,  as  am«^»dwl:  to  the 
Committee  ou  Interstate  and  Hmign  Com- 
merce. 

lOtt.  A  letter  from  tbe  becutlve  Director. 
nderal  Communications  CbmrnlSBion.  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pmdtog 
i^ntllcatlons  and  bearing  rawii  in  tke  Com- 
mlalon  aa  of  August  81,  I07B,  putsuaat  to 
section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Pcveign  Commerce. 
Received   From   the   CoMPTSocxsa   OmBaAi. 

1044.  A  letter  from  the  ComptnUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  trannolttii^  a 
report  on  the  status,  progress,  and  problems 
in  Federal  agency  aceoimting  during  fiscal 
year  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1946.  A  letter  from  the  Comptrtriler  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  traiMBalttkig  a 
report  en  laqwovementa  needed  in  tbe  Fed- 
eral Marttlma  Oommlssion's  flTMiMbii  dtaclo- 
sure  system  for  employees;  JoAntty.  to  tbe 
Committees  ou  Goverumeut  Operatloua,  and 
the  Judlclarj-. 


October  28f  197S 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bout  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xttt.  rqiorts  of 
wrnntttew  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pi-oper 
calendar,  as  fallows: 

Mf.  TKAGUB:  Coounlttee  on  Science  and 
'Tacbnology.  HJL  8118.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
CSeau  Air  Act  so  as  to  assure  that  — Trff' 
spray  containers  discharging  ebloroflvoro- 
methane  compounds  In  the  ambient  air  will 
not  Impair  the  euviroumental  ozone  layer,  to 
prevent  any  Increased  skin  cancer  risk,  and 
otherwise  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
environment  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
94-575,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  COOMiittee  ou 
RiUes.  House  Resolutkm  887.  Resolntioa  pro- 
viding for  the  oonslderation  of  HJt.  10024. 
A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  for  tbe  floolble 
regulation  of  interest  rates  on  deposits  and 
Bhare  accounts  in  depository  institutions,  to 
extend  the  National  Commission  on  Bec- 
tar«Hilc  Pond  llranafera.  and  to  provfcle  for 
home  mortgage  disclosure,  (tttpt.  No 
94-590) .  Befkned  to  the  House  Cataidar. 

Mr.  BOLUNG:  Committee  on  BaieB.  Bouse 
Resolution  828.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJt.  10049.  A  biU  to  incnase 
the  temporary  debt  lluiitatioB  until 
March  31,  197(J  (Rept.  No.  94-591).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


B.  Vez;  with  amondaient  n^iif.  Ite. '   ,  -— ■ 
Referred  to  the  Cowimmef  «f  ibm^gSSl 

Mr.  DODD:  (Committee  on  the  Judicial* 
HJB.  7882.  A  bfll  for  the  relMT  ofMaBLeoto 
Young;  with  amendment  (Bept.  Vo.  94-^7 
Beferred  to  the  Oomnrittee  ef  tbe  ™^— -' 
House.  ^^ 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  tlw  i\m^n 
BM.  7908.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  atlSHm 
Drag;  with  amendment  <Rept.  No.  »4-«m 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  vtu^l 
House.  ^^ 

Mr.  EILBERG:   Committee  on  the  JiuJi. 
clary.  BR.  1894.  A  biU  for  tbe  rtfief  ef  8ok 
Ctaiu  and  Hae  Snk  Chin  (Rept.  No.  9«-88» 
Beferred   to  the  Committee  of  tbe  w^' 
Stouse.  ^^ 

Mr.  EILB2RO:  Committee  on  the  AmU> 
ciary.  HJt.  1396.  A  taiU  f or  the  xellef  «f  Mm 
Ky\mg  Cho  and  Ree  Blyang  Cbo;  wf^ 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  94-M4).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  Bbuae. 

Mr.  EILBBRO:  o>mmlttee  on  the  3im. 
clary.  S.  1663.  An  act  for  tke  TCHaf  vt  Sn 
Tang  Kim  and  Sun  Ml  Kim;  wttk  — n^j 
mmt  (Rept.  No.  04-866).  Beftoied  to  te 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBBBO:  Commlttea  on  tlie  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  8807.  A  bfll  tar  the  rtfLief  ol  Took 
Won  Lee.  (Rept.  No.  04-888) .  Referred  to  toe 
Committee  of  the  Whole  ROnse. 

Sir.  BHiBBRO:  Oommttlee  on  the  Jofl. 
clary.  S.  66.  An  act  for  tbe  rrtief  ef  Dtos 
Mendoesa  Pascua;  with  anendMeat  IBibL 
No.  94-587).  Referred  to  the  ConmlttHtf 
the  Wh«de  House. 

Mr.  EILBKRG:  C<HnmlttM  on  the  Judi- 
clary.  S.  447.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jesiu 
Cortez  Pineda;  with  amendment  (Rept  Na 
94-588) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  ths 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERO:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. S.  806.  An  act  for  tbe  rtilef  of  Braiw 
soon  Kim;  with  amendment  (Bept.  Hb.  84- 
6110).  Referred  to  the  Oooamlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTKES  ON  MU- 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Itoder  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reptuie  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printkig  and  reference  to  the  pivHier 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  RU880:  Committee  on  the  Judiotery 
HJl.  1788.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T^nvice 
Jarome  Cagulat;  with  amendment  (Bept.  No 
04-676) .  Jlef erred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
WhqteHouse. 

Mr.  DODD:  Committee  on  the  Judtdarv 
HJl.  3496.  A  biU  for  the  rollef  of  Miss  Mal- 
gorzata  Kuznlarelc  Czapowski  (Rept.  No.  94- 
677).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FISH:    Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJl.  2940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  CMria 
ItociaaBUlott  (Rept.  No.  94-«78) .  ReferrM  tA " 
tbe  Ooenmtttee  of  the  Whole  Souse.  ^ 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judleial*» 
HB.  3941.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Base- 
mary  Harwood  (Rept.  No.  94-^79).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotue. 

Mr.  RUSSO:  Committee  on  the  J«Mlielarv 
HB.  6063.  A  bBl  for  tbe  relief  ot  TMando 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CalUonUa  (for 
himself,  Mr.  JoHwsoir  of  Pennsyl- 
vanu.  Mrs.  Snuaiaw,  Mr.  Coch- 
KAM  and  Mrs.  Holt)  : 
H.R.  10368.  A  bill  to  amend  aectioii  662a 
of  title's.  United  States  CD<te,  to  penult 
Members  of  Congress  to  receive  informatloD 
from  Federal  agencies  regarding  indhriduals; 
to  the  Oonnntttee  on  OoremnMnt  Opera- 
tiona. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  ef  Galifamia  (for 
hlmaaU.  Mr.  Saaaeni.  Ur.  Ciunrxr, 
Mr.  HixsTosKi.  Mr.  Bdchavah.  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Moesxa,  ilt.  Dowsn 
''of  New  York,  Mir.  EtLBESc.  Mr.  Cor- 
*B«,  Mr.  Bkoww  of  OUlflomia,  Mr. 
QnBon,  Ur.  XCcHvbh.  Mr.  Yoimc 
of  Florida.  Mr.  BsaawieB,  Mr.  Tates, 
and  Mr.  deLuoo)  : 
H.R.  103B9.  A  Mil  to  discourage  the  use  of 
painful  devices  in  the  trapping  of  animals" 
and  bbrds;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.   CHAPPELL   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FkET) : 
HB.  10870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  8,  1976.  establlaUi^  the  Canaveral 
National  Seashore:  to  the  Oomlnlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaire. 

By   Mr.   ABCHKB   <fQr   ttiwn^it    Mis 
'      ^         Speixmak,  and  Mr.  SmufaN) : 

HJl.  10371.  A  bill  to  amend  tka  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  11^94  with  nagiedt  to  tbe  tax 
rreatnieut  of  small  4uslbesa.|ttveetment  com- 
P«)t(e8  an«t- their  shanrtjoldws;  to  the  Com-    -^i 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Meahs.J^  -* 

''"»■■'  "<-     U    ^  ■   K    ^  ^ 
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■:.  By  Mr.  BADOXjO    (for   himself,   Mr. 

CoiTTXBS,  Vr.  Blown  of  Callfonila, 

""     '  Ifr.  Hmuuwutow,  Btr.  Hawxnfs,  Mr. 

auMiauMt,  Mr.  Bnsioacz.  Mr.  Bor- 

Bsit.  ICr.  xytmiaBi,  Mr.  RoDuro,  Ikr. 

•«1^  V         DEixuifB.  and  Mr.  Btakk)  : 

HB.  10378.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment in  selected  cities  and  localities 
of  pBot  homestead  programs  under  which 
publicly  owned  structures  will  be  made- 
avaiteble  to  tenant  cooperatives  for  use  In 
piovMing  low-  moderate -Income  housing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Bousing. 

By  Mr.  BOLLINO: 
HJl.  10373.  A  biU  to  establish  rules  and 
procedures  for  the  congressional  review  (and 
possible  disapproval)    of  biennial  balanced 
economic  growth  plans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BBOOKS: 
H.B.  10874.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2801 
of  tlUe  44,  United  States  Code,  to  change  the 
memberBhlp  of  the  National  Archives  Trust 
Fund  Board:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
WR  1087S.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  make  indlvidualB  eli- 
gible tor  medical  care  in  faculties  of  tbe  uni- 
formed services  for  injuries  Incurred  during 
inactive -duty  training  and  travel  to  and 
from  such  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  EDWABDS  of  Alabama: 
H.B.  108T6.  A  blU  to  deny  Members  of 
Congress  any  Increase  in  pay  under  any  law 
passed,  or  plan  or  leoommendation  received, 
during  a  Congress  unless  such  increase  Is  to 
take  effect  not  earlier  than  the  first  day  ot 
the  next  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiESTES,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  PtoRio,  Mr. 
GUDE,   Mr.  McKlNNEY,  Ms.   Meyncb, 

Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  SnrcKET,  and  Mr.. 
Whalrt)  : 

HB.  10877.  A  bin  to  extend  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  for  l  year  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act 
of  1070;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  District  of 

Columbia.  

By  Mr.  OUUK: 

HJt.  10878.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  Judge 
sentencing  a  person  convicted  of  a  felony  in 
tbe  Saparior  Court  of  tbe  District  of  Co- 
luadMft  consult  with  otber  Judges  of  such 
eourt  with  respect  to  the  approprlato  sen- 
tence to  Impose  on  eneb  person;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  District  of  Ctdumbia. 
By  Ur.  HAOBDOBN: 

HJS.  10070.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  5051 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1984  (re- 
lating to  tbe  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer ) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HABBOfarON: 

HJL  1088a  A  blU  to  eetabliab  a  Solar  En- 
ergy Loan  Administration  to  assist  bome- 
ownera  In  purr  basing  and  installing  lolar 
beating  or  eomblned  solar  heating  and  eool- 
ing  eqtiipment.  Including  solar  bet  water  sye- 
teau,  by  providing  low-intereet  long-term 
loans;  to  tbe  Oonunlttee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

HJl.  10381.  A  biU  to  ei>tabli6h  a  National 
Commission  on  Victimless   Crimes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

HB.  10382.  A  bill  to  provide  Inmiunlty 
from  prosecution  and  punishment  to  those 
persons  who,  because  of  dtsappraval  of  the 
military  Invcdvement  of  the  XTnited  States  In 
Indochina  during  the  period  from  August  4, 
1884  to  March  98.  1978.  renlsted  the  draft, 
weee  absent  from  the  Armed  Faroes  wltttout 
leave,  or  disobeyed  certain  orders,  and  fbr 
otbqr '  purposes;  to  tbe  Oonamlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
*  By  Mr.  KOCH: 

HB.  10388.  A  bUl  to  auieud  part  B  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide,  aa 
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the  primary  form  In  which  services  arc  to  be 
furnished  under  the  child-welfare  services 
program,  for  supjxirtlve  day  treatment  and 
m-home  services  to  ctaUdren  and  famUies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   LaFALCB    (for   himself,   Mr. 
BAimxo,  Mr.  Bsard  of  Miode  Island, 
Mr.  Bbodhead,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
BiLBEHG,  Mr.  GuDE,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Bees,  Mr.  Roumo, 
Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Stask.  Mr.  TSonoas, 
Mr.  YoxTWG  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Zctts- 
ETTT,  and  Ms.  Asettc)  : 
H.R.  10384.  A  bill  to  preserve  older  urtMin 
neighborhoods  by  assisting  units  of  general 
local  government  In  carrying  ovit  neighbor- 
hood preservation   and   rehabilitation    pro- 
grams which,  in   conjunction   with  special 
programs  of  Federal  mortgage  Insttfance,  give 
reasonable  promise  that  a  suitable  and  stable 
living  environment  will  be  restored  or  main- 
tained; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  LBHMAN: 
HB.  10886.  A  MU  to  amend  title  30,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  buildings  con- 
structed for  use  by  the  UB.  Postal  Servlee 
Shan  be  designed  and  constructed  In  a  man- 
ner making  them  accessible  to  the  physteaOy 
handletqpped;  to  the  Oommlttoe  on  Post  ORoe 
and  CtvB  Servlee. 

By  Mr.  LITTON:    - 
H B.  10888.  A  Mil  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Beenrlty  Act  to   require  that  State 
social  servtoes  plans  comply  with  the  Federal 
Interagency  Day  Care  Reqnlrementa,  subject 
to  the  existing  penalties  (termlaatlon  of  Fed- 
eral payments  or  3-peroent  reduction  there- 
in) in  cases  of  noneompliance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HB.  10387.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  taxpayer  rights,  to  restrict  the 
authority  for  inspection  of  Federal  tax  re- 
turns and  the  disclosure  of  information  de- 
rived from  such  returns,  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Ooeaptroller  General  to  oversee 
tbe  administration  of  the  internal  revenue 
laws,  and  for  otber  purpoeee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Itfir.  NOWAK: 
H.R.   10388.   A  blU  to  amend  the  Bauk- 
ruptey  Act  to  provide  emergency  relief  un- 
der certain  ctrcumstanoes  to  political  sub- 
divisions who  are  creditors  of  raSraads;  to 
toe  Cocunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTENGKB: 
HB.  10380.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  affectional  or  sexual 
preference,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGBR  (for  himself,  MT. 
PATTiaoM    of   New    York,    and    Ms. 

HOLTZMAIf ) : 

H.B.  10390.  A  biU  to  requh«  that  biiildiugs 
financed  with  Federal  funds  utilize  the  best 
practicable  measures  for  the  conservation 
of  energy  and  use  of  solar  energy  systems; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportatlom. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (tor  himaelf  and  Bob 
WnsoN)   (by  request): 

HJl.  10391.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  chaplains  from  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel; to  tbe  Oonmittee  on  Armed  Services. 
9y  Mr.  BQDKNO  (by  reqiiest) : 

UJt.  10888.  A  bill  to  amend  ebi^ter  40. 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the 
destruction  of  explosive  ouUerials  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  where  it  Is  Impractical 
or  unsafe  to  remove  tbe  materials  to  a  place 
of  storage  or  where  such  materials  cannot  be 
safely  stored;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  10393.  A  bill  to  to  amend  section  1114 
of  UUe  18  of  tbe  United  States  Code  to  In- 
olude  offioers  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SATTBBPXBO: 
HB.  10394.  A  tj^n  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  pramita  tbe  esie  and 
treatment  of  veterans  In  State  veterans' 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
HB.  10395.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Be^mil 
Rail  Beorganli;ation  Act  of  1878  to  permit 
the  analysis  of  light  density  railroad  lines  ou 
the  basis  of  their  costs  and  benefits,  to  aid 
in  the  transition  to  the  final  system  plan  hy 
assvu-lng  the  continuation  of  local  freight 
services  and  rail  passenger  and  commuter 
services,  to  provide  assistance  and  additional 
time  for  the  States  to  prepare  their  State  rail 
plans,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conuncrce 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HB.  10396.  A  bm  to  provide  additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BBOWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 

.self,  Mr.  HAinixiacBiaDT.  Mr.  Bua- 

GENEB,  Mr.  Mtos  of  Indiana.  Mr. 

Gradison,  Mr.  ScBDi,aK,  Mr.  Taicott, 

Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  MoCoixism.  Mr.  Kas- 

TEM,   Mr.   Patibwoi*   of  California, 

and  Mr.  Mtthxt.)  : 

H.R.  10397.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Beal  Estate 

Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1074;   to  the 

Committee     on     Banking.     Currency     and 

HoTi.slng. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BDBnrON  (for  hiniself, 
Mr.  PHn.in*  Buxtom.  and  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clattskn)  : 
HB.  10898.  A  blU  to  enlarge  tbe  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State 
of  California  by  the  addition  of  certain  land 
to  Marin  County;  to  the  Committee  ou  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
HJl.  10399.  A  biU  to  «atah»wh  a  method 
whereby  the  Congress  (acUng  to  accordance 
with  specified  procedures)  may  prevent  the 
adoption  by  the  execuUve  branch  of  rules 
or  regulations  which  are  contrary  to  law  or 
inconsistent   with   congreeatonal   totent   or 
which  go  beyond  the  mandate  of  the  legis- 
lation  which  they  are  daaigned  to  imple- 
ment: JoiuUy  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON   (for  himself, 
Mr.  AacHEs.  Mr.  CaaNS.  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.    OoQDLiKG,    Mr.   HAWxxirs.    Mr. 
HoLLAKD,  Mr.  Pattisoii  of  Hew  York, 
Mr.  BrrwKfMkN,  and  Mr.  Wampub)  : 
H.R.  1040a  A  bm  to  estabUsb  a  method 
whereby  tbe  Congress  (acting  in  accordance 
with  q>cclfled  procedures)  may  prevent  the 
adoption  by  the  execuUve  branch  of  rules 
or  regulations  which  are  contrary  to  law  or 
Inconsistent   with    conf^eeaional    Intent    or 
which  go  beyond  the  mandate  of  tbe  legis- 
lation which   they  are  designed   to  Imple- 
ment; JolnUy  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK: 
HJt.  10401.  A  biU  to  amend  tbe  Legtela- 
Uve  ReorganizaUou  Act  of  1946  to  provide 
that  any  Increase  in  tbe  pay  of  Mirmhem  of 
tbe  Congress  may  not  take  a0eet  unUl  the 
firat  day  of  the  Congress  foUowlac  the  Con- 
gress dvulng  which  suob  Inereasa  Is  adopted, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Servlee. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.    Baiwi.to.    Mr.    Blanchabd, 
Mr.  BaowN  of  Ohio.  iSx.  OtMwm.MM», 
Mr.  DaDTAW.  Mr. 
Mr.  FBKr,  Mr. 
TOM.  Mr.  JENsana.  ttr.  itaOtmMMSK. 
Mr.  MosREx,  Mr.  OamarAB,  Mr.  Or- 
TXHoix,  Mr.   Semmmml,  MtB.  Speix- 
MAN,  Mr.  STUiwerow,  Vr.  Waxman, 
and  Bfr.  WsAvaa) : 
HB.  10403.  A  bUl  to  autboklae  and  direct 
tba  establiEhment  of  a  eaortflaated  national 
program  relating  to  clinuite,  to  require  an 
annual  report  of  the  program  to  Congrerts, 
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ud  for  otbor  purpoMs;  to  tbe  Committet 
on  SelMioB  Mut  TttlbtuAagf. 
»J  Mm.  mUJZtMAXi: 
HJL  lOMI.  A  bUI  to  amand  ths  Immlgn- 
Uon  and  MMkuudlty  Act  to  provide  that  ttie 
M»  of  a  child  ahall  b*  determined  as  of  tbe 
late  a  petttton  for  preference  status  or  Im- 
inedlate  ralatlre  status   is   filed  by  or  in 
twiutif  of  snoh  dUM.  or  If  no  such  petition  is 
Itod,  aa  of  th*  date  an  application  for  an 
knmlgrant  Tiaa  Is  made  by  or  in  behalf  of 
lueh  ehnd;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
!lary. 

By  Mr.  KcOOBMACK  (for  himself. 
Mr.  HtaEs,  Mr.  AsoNoa.  Mr.  Dan 
TOuoML,  Mr.  I>EKwii(aKi,  Mr.  FrrH- 
i*i».  Mr.  Rsamroa,  Mr.  Mueprt  of 
TlUnoia.  Mr.  Smoai  of  Wisconsin. 
and  Mr.  Zaisaaru) : 
H3.  HUM.  A  bm  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t  ary  of  the  Anny  to  delegate  to  the  States 
I  srtala  functions  with  respect  to  the  looa- 
1  loa  and  plana  for  structuras.  escavatlona. 
« ledglng.  or  fills  In  or  on  certain  navigable 
'*-'•  otber  waters  of  the  United  States;  to 
Oommlttee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
qortatton. 

BjrMT.McKINMKT: 
HA  lOMS.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
i  nanotal  awrtatance  to  muniolpaUtlee;  to  the 
C  ommlttee  tax  Banking.  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  MAIIir  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beaed 
of  TennsBSBS.  Mr.  Botlkb,  Mr.  Db- 
rvn,  Mr.  KacH,  B4r.  Pif^,  Mr.  ao<». 
UNO.  Mr.  HaisHA,  Mr.  Hmrz,  Mr. 
JoHwaoiT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mo- 
K«w»,  Mrs.  MBTHKa.  Mr.  Mom..  Mr. 
Vtmaomot  New  York.  Mr.  Binai^ 
BO,  Mr.  Oiuuaa  of  Arizona,  and  Mr. 
TaxaoM): 
HJl.  10M8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Act:  *o  *he  Committee  on  Interstate 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MKZVIN8KT  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  MEtLa  of  California) : 
H.R.  loiMW.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Federal 
'"de  Commission,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
I,  and  tly  Department  erf  Agrlcultiire,  to 
ipUe  Infttmatlon  and  annuaUy  report 
j^»  Congreas  with  respect  to  antltriist  en- 
fc  roement,  market  structure,  and  state  of 
ampetltlon  in  the  food  industry,  and  for 
o1  her  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jfdldary. 

By   Mr.    MICHEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BsrsLTS.  Mr.   BuxcxKKR,   Mr.   Chap- 
Fku.,  Mr.  Cotruat.  Mr.  Deewinski, 
Mr.  EDWAaos  of  Alabama,  Mr.  On,- 
•**».  Mr.  OmAWBOK,  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  JoRMsoir  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Hkllt,  Mr.  McClobt,  Mrs.   Prms. 
Mr.Unnot  Indiana,  Mr.  SKXTBrrs. 
Mr.  ^mm  of  Arlaona,  Mr.  Stuckty, 
Mr.  WuuiHuasr,  and  Mr.  Wnnr) : 
H.B.  10«0«.  A  bm  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
**  of  lf64  by  redirecting  resources  to  thoee 
1  tti*  greatest  need,  by  making  program 
a«  ministration   more   effective,    by   makine 
"*re  realistic  eUglbOity  requirements,  and 
tightening  aeooontabuity.  and  for  other 
'"'•tee:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  MrMftHa  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
itUaaM.  Mr.  HacHua  of  West  Vlr- 
glai*.  Mr.  DoHOAM  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Biuan  of  Bhode  Island,  Mr.  Edoak, 
Mr.  av  Pom,  Mr.  HAaaxNcroir.  Mr 
OBMnm    WlLsoir    of    Texas.    Mrs. 
SKButAw,  and  Mr.  Baocts)  : 
i-H.  lOKB.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Fed- 
payment  of  State  unemployment  com- 
"***"   *""■**■  which  are  paid   to   in- 
«•  unemployed  because  of 
gaa  shortage;  to  the  Committee 
Wafi  and  Maana 

By  >*.  MOtiAMD  (for  himself  and  Ms. 
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farm  Income;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
HA  10411.  A  bm  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Seciirlty  Aot  to  prohibit  States 
from  reducing  their  supplementation  of 
supplemental  security  income  benefits  when 
cost-of-Uvlng  increases  (or  other  general  in- 
creases) are  made  In  such  benefits,  so  as 
to  assure  that  recipients  of  such  benefits 
will  actually  receive  those  increases,  and  to 
prohibit  reductions  tn  Federal  hold-harm- 
less payments  to  States  as  a  consequence  of 
such  increases;  to  the  Committe  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SUtXJVAN  (for  berseU,  Mr. 
Fatman.  Mr.  Muxa,  Mr.  Pbick,  Mr. 
BAaasTT,  Mr.  Dixanbt.  Mr.  Bueks  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bakoaix.  Mr. 
I^ppaa,  Mr.  Annunzxo,  Mr.  Mxeos, 
Mr.  Buocx,  Mr.  MmtPHT  of  IlUnois. 
and  Mr.  ZEFEBirm) : 
HJL  10412:  A  blU  to  establish  an  Emer- 
gency SUte  and  Community  Flnauclal  As- 
ststanoe  Corporation  to  provide  loan  guar- 
antees and  direct  loans  to  States  and  local 
governments  when  necessary  to  assure  the 
avallabUity  of  adequate  loan  funds  on  rea- 
8<mable  terms  to  finance  the  construction 
of  urgently  needed  pubUc  works  and  fa- 
cUitles;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN   (for  herself,  Mr. 
Downing  of  Virginia,  B4r.  Boonkt, 
Mr.      DiNCKu..     Mr.     Boccas,     Mr. 
MoRPHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North    Carolina,    Mr.    Legcxtt,    Mr. 
BiAoci,  Mr.  Anoeason  of  Callforniai 
Mr.  MrrcALra,  Mr.  Oinn,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.    DE    Lugo,    Mr.    Bonkeb,    Mr. 
D'Amouss,  Mr.   Patteeson   of   Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Obebstab, 
Mr.   MosHEB,   Mr.    McCloskkt,   Mr. 
FoBSYTHE,  Mr.  PBircBAED,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska  and  Mr.  Tbebn)  : 
H.B.  10413.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1036,  and  the  Maritime  Academv 
Aot  of  1058  to  provide  for  an  integrated  sys- 
tem of  education  and  training  of  officers  for 
the  V£.  Merchant  Marine,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
H   Con.   Hes.  461.   Concurrent   resolution 
recognizing  the  right  of  self-determination 
of  the  Irish  people  and  urging  the  prompt 
removal  of  British  troops  from  Northern  Ire- 
^d;    to   the   Committee   on   International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.   Con.   Res.   462.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressUig  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Baltic  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 
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relative  to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Commit. 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

374.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  oounoU,  El 
Reno,  Okla.,  relative  to  revenue  sharing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Qovemment  Operations 

276.  Also,  petition  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Coun- 
cU  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  relative  to 
the  termination  of  certain  Indian  tribes;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

276.  Also,  petition  of  the  Moorish  Science 
Temple,  The  Divine  and  National  Movement 
of  North  America,  Inc.,  No.  13.  Baltimore 
Md..  relative  to  famUy  name.s;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  follows: 

H.R.  8603 
By  Mr.  OUDE: 
Page  25,  ImmedUt^y  after  the  material 
immediately  below  Ihie  14,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  36 
of  title  30,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 


At 
wth 


to] 
pirpoaes: 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  mlrate 
blllB  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

.  ^-  ^®*^*  ^  ***"  '**'  **»<*  relief  of  George 
E  Chiplock;  to  the  CMnmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAO  of  California: 
HH.  10416.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  oj  Blase 
A.  Bonpane;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


dlMwkla 
thi 


): 


lA.  IMM.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 

'^^l"*  •*  *••*  to  Umlt  the  extent  to 

''  ean  be  iised  to  offset  non- 


vllok 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

278.  By  the  SPEARXR.  Petition  of  Ooehoc- 
t<m  Ooimty  Commissioners,  Ooehocton.  CMilo, 


"§  3663.  Construction  of  Postal  Service  fa- 
culties 
"(a)  When  the  Postal  Service  determines 
it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  Postal  Service 
faculty,  the  Postal  Service  shaU  notify  any 
agency  of  State  or  local  government  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  or  enforcement 
of  any  law  or  rule  applicable  to  the  use  of 
land  upon  which  such  construction  Is  pro- 
posed. The  Postal  Service  shall  consult  with 
any  such  agency  to  determine  whether  such 
construction  is  consistent  with  such  law  or 
rule. 

"(b)  Any  agency  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment receiving  notification  from  the  Postal 
Service  under  subsection  (a)  may  conduct 
a  hearing  with  respect  to  construction  pro- 
posed by  the  Postal  Service.  Interested  parties 
shaU  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  at  such  hearing. 

"(c)  If  any  agency  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment receiving  notification  from  the  Postal 
Service  under  subsection  (a)  does  not  hold 
a  hearing  under  subsection  (b)  within  90 
days  after  receipt  of  such  notification,  then 
the  Postal  Service  shaU  conduct  a  hearing 
u*lth  respect  to  the  proposed  constnictlon 
of  a  Postal  Service  faculty.  Adequate  advance 
notice  of  any  such  hearing  shaU  be  given 
to  the  pubUc  in  the  affected  conununlty. 
The  hearing  shaU  be  open  to  the  puUic, 
with  Interested  parties  being  given  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views:  and  a  suit- 
able record  of  the  hearing  shaU  be  kept. 

"(d)  The  Postal  Service  shaU  not  \inder- 
Uke  construcUon  of  a  Postal  Service  faculty 
before  a  hearing  has  been  conducted  with 
respect  to  such  proposed  construcUon  under 
subsection  (b)   or  subeeotion  (o).", 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
IV  of  chapter  86  of  title  88,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 

"3663.    Construction  of  Postal  Service  facul- 
ties.". 

And  redesignate  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

By  Mr.  HANUEY: 

Strike  out  seotton  2,  as  amended,  In  Its 
entirety,  and  Insert  Ip  Ueu  thereto  the  tol- 
lowlng: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  8401(b)  (1)(0)  of  title 
30,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  •> 
follows: 

,«ri***  '**  •~*  "*^  y**  •'*^  ««»>  FW« 
1984,  an  amoiint  equal  to  S  peroent  ot  muA 

sum  for  fiscal  year  1971.  except  tttat  th* 
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postal  Isernee  may  isduoe  the  percentage 
flrare,  Vcl"<"^  •  reduction  to  0.  If  the 
Foetal  Servtoe  Ends  that  the  amounts  are  no 
longer  inquired  to  operate  the  Postal  aervioe 
in  aooordaace  with  the  poUdes  of  this  title." 

(b)  Paragraph  2  of  subsecUon  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2401  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(2)  (A)  As  further  reimbursement  to  the 
Postal  Service  for  public  service  costs  tn- 
curred  by  it,  there  is  aul^KMised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Postal  Service  for  the  period 
commencing  on  July  1,  1076,  and  ending  en 
September  30,  1976,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1.6  bUMon. 

"(B)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Postal  Service,  as 
fxnther  relmb^irsement  fOT  pubUc  service 
costs  incurred  by  It,  subject  to  annual  au- 
thorizations by  law,  such  additional  amounts 
as  may  be  determined  to  be  necessary  for 
an  efficient,  service-oriented  Postal  Service." 

(c)  Section  2401  (b)  of  title  89,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

"(4)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  section,  the  Postal  Service 
shall  provide  door  delivery  or  curbllne  de- 
livery to  all  permanent  residential  addresses 
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(other  than  apartment  building  addresses). 
Tbe  Postal  Service  ahaU  provide  door  deUv- 
ery  in  any  case  In  which  ths  unit  of  general 
local  government  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  address  Involved  has  adopted  aonlng 
ordinances  in  the  Interest  of  protecting  the 
public  safety  which  restricts  the  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  of  any  structure  on  the 
property  adjacent  to  the  curbllne. 

"(B)  The  Postal  Service  may  provide  clus- 
ter box  delivery  service  for  any  permanent 
residential  address  in  any  case  in  which  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  having 
lurtsdlctlon  over  such  address  speclfieally 
approves  tJie  provision  of  such  cluster  box 
delivery  service. 

"(5)  Apptx>priatlons  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  ex- 
pended or  utilized  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
effect  a  reduction  ot  more  than  10  percent 
in  the  appUcable  postal  rates  or  fees  estab- 
lished imder  chapter  36  of  this  title  for 
zone-rated  mall  matter  formerly  entered 
under  former  chapter  67  of  this  title. 

"(6)  The  Postal  Service,  in  requesting  an 
amount  to  be  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
seotlon,  Shan  present  to  tbe  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  Its  eompHanee  with  the  pubUc 
service  cost  policy  established  under  section 
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101<b)  of  this  title  and  a  comprehensive 
statement  cont^ilnlng  a  deacrlption  of  the 
operations  of  the  Postal  Strvlee  together 
with  axicy  other  InfOrmatlop  which  any  such 
emmnltiee  considers  necessary  to  determine 
the  amount  of  funds  req\ilred  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Postal  Servtee." 

(d)  Tbe  provisions  of  seettoo  8641  ot  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  as  such  provisions 
were  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  any 
temporary  rate  or  fee  established  by  Hae 
Postal  Service  pursuant  to  Its  request,  to  the 
Postal  Bate  Commission,  dated  September 
18,  1975,  for  a  recommended  decision,  bear- 
ing Docket  Number  R7e-1,  except  that  such 
temporary  rate  or  fee  may  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  (A)  the  rate  or  fee  requested  for 
such  claas  or  service;  or  (B)  a  rate  or  fee 
which  is  more  than  one-fifth  greater  than 
the  permanent  rate  or  fee  in  effeet  for  that 
class  or  service  at  the  time  a  permanent 
change  In  the  rate  or  fee  of  sncb  class  or 
service  was  requested  mder  aeetten  SttS  of 
title  86,  United  Stetaa  Oode.  hy  th«  PoaUl 
Service  in  its  request  bearing  Docket  NOm- 
ber  R-7«-l. 

On  page  26,  strike  out  aeettOB  14  in  Its 
entirety  and  redesignate  thf  following  sec- 
tion accordingly. 
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SAVE  THE  ANIMALS 


HON.  GLENN  H  ANDERSON 

or  oax-iroaMU 
lit  THE  BOD8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  AMDERS<^  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  HJi. 
M.  a  bill  which  would  dlscoura«e  the  use 
of  inKiim^nA  devices  In  tbe  traiiplng  of 
Tffi*"itr*"  sad  btards,  c<uitiniHB  to  reetive 
strong  support  in  the  House.  Ovw  M  of 
our  ooUeagiNB  have  coeponsotred  this 
measure,  and  hopefully  more  are  on  the 
way. 

Hearings  have  been  scheAded  for  ttie 
first  time  since  the  inceptkn  of  this  trpo 
of  legtslatlan.  The  Suboommittee  on 
Flshertes  aad  Wikflif  e  Ooosenratkm  and 
the  EnvtRonment  of  the  House  Commtt* 
tee  on  Mttchaat  Marine  and  Fisterles 
will  hear  testimony  from  varioua  wit- 
nesses, both  pro  and  con.  oa  November 
18. 

Annually,  milliODs  of  wild  and  domes- 
tic animals  suffer  needlessly  due  to  steel 
legh^d  animal  traps.  The  model  trap 
used  most  frequently  today  was  dwiigned 
some  150  years  ago.  Capturing  of  ani- 
mals, most  <^ten  painfully.  Is  the  only 
purpose  of  such  a  trap.  Tiie  kIDing  is 
supposedly  put  off  untfl  the  hunter  ar- 
rives. 

However,  the  deep  jawe  of  steel  leghold 
traps  cause  excmciating  pain  and  iMimb- 
ness.  A  trapped  animal  may  remain  in 
captivity  for  days,  or  it  may  choose  to 
chew  Uirough  Its  own  leg  to  attain  free* 
dom.  "nius,  a  vfctbn  of  a  steel  leghold 
trap  may  die  of  starvation,  infections,  or 
his  condition  can  render  him  easy  prey 
for  other  animals.  In  the  best  faistanoes, 
writhing  bar  a  caught  animal  will  result 
in  torn  fledi  and  Ugutotiits.'- 

«leel  iBghrtd  liapa  are  not  srtective. 
Whettier  oSefM  as'f^uliearers  or  not.  an 
animal  can  !»  easily  captured.  Hunting 


dogs  and  even  species  of  animals  nearing 
extinction  are  not  safe.  Numerous  sur- 
veys by  humane  groups  have  found  that 
animals  unwanted  as  furbearers  outnum- 
ber by  2  or  3  to  1  the  number  of  furbear- 
ers found  in  traps. 

A  very  h^h  proportion  of  U.S.  trappers 
are  not  professionals.  As  hobbyists,  these 
hunters  check  their  traps  sporadically. 
One  provision  of  this  bin  is  to  re<iaire 
tranters  to  inspect  their  devices  once  a 
day  and  promote  humane  trapping  by 
preventbig  starvation  and  other  suffer- 
ing. 

We  do  not  intend  to  discourage  the 
animal  pelt  industry  with  this  bUL  In- 
expensive alternative  traps,  whldi  pain- 
lessly captiH«.  are  easily  available.  TtMse 
alternative  traps  can  be  produced  by 
sinvly  wrapping  weather  strMiIng 
across  the  Jaws  of  an  original  sted  leg- 
hold  animal  trap.  TUs  additional  cost  is 
only  atxmt  4B  cents  per  trap.  Traps  yAMh 
iPfft^^n^fw^ivV  kfll  are  also  readily 
available.  By  breaking  tbe  back  or  neck 
of  the  animal,  these  traps  wlU  UU 
quickly  and  without  pain. 

A  f«fw  States,  as  wdl  as  a  number  of 
foreign  countries,  have  successfully  im- 
plemented lavs  which  ban  the  use  of 
painful  animal  traps.  Thus  empirical  evi- 
dence has  proven  the  feasitaiUty  of  allow- 
ing on  the  market  only  traps  whieii  are 
painless  or  traps  which  tostantaneoosly 
kin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  humane  means  to 
trap  animals  must  now  be  initiated.  Eco- 
nomic excuses  are  no  kuagar  valid  in  :|»- 
tionalising  outmoded  metbods.  Humane 
trapiring  can  be  instigated  at  very  low 
oest  and  with  InnumeraMe  benefits  to  aU 
involved. 

nxst.  this  blQ  seeks  to  discourage  the 
use  of  cruel  traps  by  instructing  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  sei  up  cxiteria 
for  establishing  traps  vdileh  w4tt  paln- 
iessiy  culture  or  mstantaneonsly  kO. 

Second,  It  would  set  up  a  seven-person 


commission  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
of  ttaeCovueil  on  Snvlroiunental  QuaUty. 
including  some  experlsnced  trappers,  to 
help  the  Secretary  in  4etenninlng  "ap- 
proved trana." 

Itiini.  this  pnmosal  is  faitaaded  to  halt 
oitranoe  into  inteistate  wmmsroe  all 
unan»oved  traps  beginning  t  months 
afto-  promulgaUon  of  regulations  by  the 

Fourth.' it  would  halt  the  um  of  unap- 
proved traps  on  Federal  lands  •  months 
after  promulgation  of  ragulatiens  by  tbe 
Seeratazy. 

Fifth,  our  bUl  would  Irngme  labeUog 
requirements  for  inteiatate  shipments  of 
fuis  and  hides. 

Sixth,  it  would  halt  the  estrance  into 
interstate  commeroe  of  animals  or  pro- 
ducts theieof  trapped  or  caplured  by 
other  than  amroved  traps,  beginning  2 
years  after  pmmnlgatton  of  ngulations. 

Seventh,  this  measiupe  would  antborlse 
the  Secretary  to  enter  into  eooperative 
agreements  with  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions to  assist  then  financially,  or 
otherwise  enable  them  to  eomply  with 
the  requirements  of  tbe  act. 

Finally,  it  is  intended  to  provide  aids 
and  penalties  to  enforcement. 

lliisbiU  does  not:  ,. - 

First.  Interfere  with  predator  control 
programs,  except  thai  tbe  Secretary  is  to 
establish  criteria  for  trapping  in  a  man- 
ner which  captures  iialnkily  or  instan- 
taneously kills  animals: 

Second,  halt  commercial  trapping  on 
Fsderal.lands  excepi  tbat  such  trapping 
must  be  conducted  with  traps  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  must  be  earned  out 
in  acooi'dance  with  a  program  conducted 
by  or  supervised  by  Federal  or  State  per- 
sonnel; 

Third,  interfere  with  tbe  right  of  pri- 
vate land  owners  to  protect  private  prop- 
erty against  damage  and  depredation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbk  legisiaiinn  is  long 
overdue.  The  needless  malrhing  of  oUr 
wildlife  must  stop.  I  believe  this  bm  is  as 
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strong  M  iiuiMiMii.  ye»  reMonaUe.  U  Is 
oar  rurpee  to  Insate  natkmaBr  con- 
aMent  and  hUh  standards  of  hnmaoo- 
nav  and  can  In  our  trapplDc  polldaa 
Md  X  baUa«»Oongraas  ahoold  enact  kc- 
Matlon  meh  as  this  which  would  estab- 
Usta  aaoh  a  poUer. 


nX>RIDA    HOUSE    CELEBRATES 
SECXmD  YEAR 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  fXOBIDi& 

IN  THB  HOU8K  OB  BSPBESENTATIVES 
riMSdcw.  October  2i.  1975 

Ur.  VOQDA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
amdajr.  Oetobcr  M,  1975.  Florida  House 
eelabratad  Ita  aeeond  fuU  year  of  opera- 


Florkia  Hooae  is  a  unique  and  histori- 
cal faeliUr  that  has  been  estabUahed  to 
servB  as  m  place  where  Florldlana  can 
recehre  Information  about  WaaUnffUm 
and  laam  aboot  their  GoTemment.  as 
w«D  aa  juat  reat  and  rdax.  It  senrea  Vtm 
ttMKiaanda  of  visiting  Florldians  in  many 
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member  board  of  trustees  and  a  director. 
The  trustees  represent  all  areas  of  the 
State  of  Rorlda  and  are  elected  to  a  1-, 
2-,  and  3-year  term. 

During  the  Bicentennial  year,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Florldians  are  ex- 
pected to  visit  their  Nation's  Capital  to 
see  their  Oovemment  in  action  and  visit 
the  monuments  to  their  country's  Pound- 
ing Fathers;  stare  at  the  original  docu- 
ments ui)on  which  our  democracy  was 
buitt  and,  unlike  other  visitors,  be  able  to 
get  the  up-to-date  information  they  wlU 
need,  receive  in-depth  information  about 
their  Government  and  a  chair  to  rest 
their  weary  bodies  all  because  of  their 
"House  to  WasWngton,"  Florida  House. 
Not  only  wlU  this  great  facUitv  be  here 
for  the  Bicentennial— it  will  be  here  for- 
ever to  continually  serve  all  the  people  of 
norida.  As  Florldians,  we  all  share  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  knowing  that  it  is 
the. first  and  only  such  "State  House" 
and  solely  supported  by  Florldians 
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itlalwaya. 

^ocfaurea  that  cover  every  aspect  of 

WaahkiKton  art  contained  in  the  house 
and  tlw  ataff  peraonaOy  aarista  norkUans 
who  vWk  then.  Vforldlans  can  alao  write 
sbead  of  ttaae  and  raeeh«  information 
about  the  city  and  tipa  on  where  to  stay 
and  what  wfll  be  happening  while  they 
are  to  WMiftigton.  There  are  alao  refer- 
enee  mat^jriaii  eovertng  Oovemment 
scsneieB.  >eal«izrantB.  aetivMea  for  chfl- 
ilren.  and  aida  for  the  buaineasman. 
TIm  staff  arranges  educational  pro- 

b.'SL5f  *'*•'*  gnmpe— safety  patrol 

m  nnlMrn  aaau  Llattona  and  tour  groups, 
ognuna  Include  aeminan  whkh 

.  _^  •*  Iterlda  Houae  or  daewhere 
a  l^ablngton.  Qroupe  are  able  to  wrtte 
ihead  of  ttme  and  receive  aaafatance  In 
ilaaBiBg  tbatt  entire  itinerary  as  weU 
IS  arrragtng  fbr  apeeUlc  educational  pto- 
traaal.  Ilieva  are  alao  reference  mate- 
■ha»  Jfayt  eofy  the  thwe  branchea  of 
ivPadsral  CKwenjuient,  aa  w«ll  aa  a 
"-  designed  diaiday  abewtag  each 

i.  -  «.  Msn  sod  Senator  from  Florida 
lad  the  respectlTB  eongreaaional  dis- 
rteta. 

Florida  Bouae  la  a  "Home  Away  from 

"  J^..""  "Qfflce  Away  from  Of- 

^....  ''**"Sf  ««n  use  the  phones, 
Mnk  orange  jviee  and  coffee,  sit  and  re- 
^.JyMa  meeting,  meet  friends,  leave 
TSr  "■E??^  etamge  a  dlMier.  There 
are  no  oranught  accommodations. 
ITUg^mefttclltty  is  supported  solely 
I  Tlu-dedwttbte eontribatlona from  ta- 
'  |j2*|"'J!L55»2J?L**'W)rationa.  asSoei- 
I  ttona.  foandattofiB.  adioola.  and  dubs 


I  ^-^y^  ^  ?•?«•  of  FloridaTAll 

'  90  BMBsya  di 


dei'lfed  fran  eonirliwitlnwf 

3  J*?***  **  the  operation  of  tin  houae. 
iMwareno  Statu  or  Federal  funds  uaed 

1 1>  support  Hm  houae— it  is  truly  of  the 
1  >eople  and  br  the  people. 

4  J??^??*  **■*  *■  ■"  ^■•^  townhouse 
^IS'  "^  wmptotaly  reatored.  It  is 

1  Malid  OM  Uock  eaat  of  ttM  U A  Cfepttol 

I  roonda  and  dbvetly  behind  the  Supreme 
<Foint. 

nortda  Booae  la  governed  bf  a  »• 


SURPLUS  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 

I    HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or   MASSACRITSETTS 

m  THB  HODSS  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  i8,  1975 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  October  22. 1  had  the  privi- 
lege of  testifying  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Activities 
imd  Transportation  chah^  by  the  dis- 
tmgtdahed  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.RuTOAU). 

I  would  like  to  Insert  the  full  text  of 
my  testimony  in  the  Record  at  this  time : 
Tkstimokt  or  Ritkesentatitx  Joe  Moakut 

Ito.  Chairman:  I  greatly  apprecute  the 
oroortunlty  to  UsUiy  today  In  support  ol 
BB  na.  I  mm  aware  that  you  have  a  heavy 
■^^^  of  wltneoBes  whose  wealth  of  direct 
«^«tonce  In  the  area  of  Fsderal  Base  con- 
vsrwBU  far  exceeds  my  own.  Therefore,  I  do 
noi  intend  to  take  up  much  of  your  time. 

A  devastotlng  situation  exists  today  In 
«>•  Caty  cki  Beaton's  eoonomlc  plight.  Cur- 
rently, Boston  has  an  unemployment  rate 
^J"^  ***  "  pwcent.  A  major  factor  In 
ttls  disturbing  figure  has  been  the  closing 
OT  federal  basea  in  Boctton.  Such  closings 
nare  aggravated  our  liardatiip. 

In  a  time  of  high  unemployment  and 
Ugglng  economic  developm«nt.  we  need  to 
cooBider  the  beneflta  that  could  be  provided 
to  the  cities  and  oommtinitles  if  we  trans- 
wred  fedCTal  surplus  real  property  to  the 
«ate«  and  their  poUtioal  subdivisions  or 
local  non-proUt  ofgaaiaations  at  lees  than 
fair  maiket  value  for  the  purpose  of  eco- 
nomic development  reuse. 

Presently,  the  federal  government  allows 
for  a  reduction  from  fair  market  value  of 
federal  real  profterty  for  many  community 
ortented  uses.  If  schools,  hoepttals,  airports 
■"•»  PSfta  M»  viewed  as  deserving  of  tbeee 
sanctions,  then  why  should  we  overlook 
zedwal  surplus  real  property  which  could  be 
used  to  onate  hundreds  of  new  jobs?  As 
you  know,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee,  Jobs  ars  the  foundation  of 
local  eoonomlo  and  social  well  being.  I  urge 
•V^  consideration  for  Jobs  v^ien  real  as- 
— — MPtoT  Baee  oonverslcMis  is  oonsldsred. 

^  Boaton  w»  bav*  an  example  of  tlie  eco- 
nomio  d0wnfaU  wbich  can  occur  in  a  com- 
munity  when  a  major  CederaUy  owned  fa- 
cility Closes.  We  should  aU  twA  the  responsl- 


blUty  to  replace  Jobs  and  economic  aotlvitr 
lost  by  such  closing. 

I  strongly  support  and  teetify  in  favor 
of  HB  388a  because  the  Implementation  ot 
this  legislation  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
Improving  eoonomlc  conditions  wltliln  some 
of  our  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined 
today  by  two  gentlemen  who  can  clearly 
Ulustrate  our  Boston  experience. 

First,  Mr.  Michael  Westgate,  Executive  Dl. 
rector.  Mayor's  Office  of  Economic  Develop, 
ment  for  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  second  gentleman  Is  a  public  q>irited 
citizen  who  has  come  with  vast  e:q>erlence, 
formerly  as  an  administrator  of  ttie  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  and  currently  for 
Harvard  University,  in  an  area  dealing  with 
the  management  of  public  property  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  civilian  commimltles 
of  Massachusetts  as  they  try  to  organize 
Job-producing  reuses  of  the  surplus  federal 
property  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee,  may  I  in. 
troduce  Mr.  Edward  Iiashman,  Jr.,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  Joint  Commission 
on  Federal  Base  Conversion. 


EMMA  C.   McKINNEY  AWARD  PRE- 
SENTED TO  DORIS  THOMPSON 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRKSENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  announce  that  Doris  Thompson,  edi- 
tor of  the  Howard  Coimty-Columbla 
Times,  has  been  presented  the  Emma  C. 
McKlnney  Award  at  the  annual  National 
Newspaper  Association  Convention.  The 
Award  of  Merit  reads : 

Presented  to  Doris  Stromberg  Thompson 
recognizing  her  civic  leadership  as  exempli- 
fied In  contributions  through  her  newspaper 
editorship,  her  service  as  a  pubUe  servant, 
aU  the  while  continuing  a  gratifying  home 
life  with  bar  famUy. 

Mrs.  Thompson  became  editor  of  the 
Times  in  1966.  but  her  assodaUon  with 
the  county  paper  goes  bade  to  her  father, 
Paul  G.  Stromberg,  editor  and  later  pub- 
lisher at  the  Times  whose  name  the  pub- 
lishing company  still  retains.  Idis. 
Thompson  is  currently  vice  president  of 
Stromberg  Publications. 

The  Times  recently  published  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Thompson's 
impressive  career  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  you  now: 

Mrs.  Thompson  first  served  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter  and  stringer  for  Ttie 
Times,  managing  to  wedge  that  Job  in  be- 
tween her  many  otvle  responaiblUtles.  Those 
Included  helping  to  organize  the  Toung  Dem- 
ocrats Club  of  Howard  County,  beoomlng  Its 
first  woman  president. 

She  also  served  as  president  of  the  Parents' 
Club  of  Trinity  Preparatory  School;  helped 
found  the  auxiliary  to  Clifton  T.  Perkins 
Hospital;  served  on  the  board  of  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  Maryland;  and  actively 
participated  in  the  National  Democratic 
Wonaen's  Olub  in  Washington.  In  addition, 
she  has  been  involved  In  local  bomemakers 
clubs  and  In  the  Associated  Women  of  the 
Farm  Bureau. 

She  was  president  of  the  Homemaker 
Council  of  Howard  County  and  served  as 
state  chairman  of  a  apaolal  project  to  orga- 
nise homenuriEws'  clubs  in  Uaok  eommu- 
nitles  in  OGoperatfam  with  state  colleges. 

Mrs.  ThompMn  was  appointed  to  the 
county's  planning  commtalon  In  1953  and 
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gMved  em  that  body  for  13  years.  During  that 
time  i^e  commission  planned  fsr  the  orderly 
transfcnnatkm  of  tlia  laigely.Tuzal  county  to 
a  rapidly  growing  suburban  community. 

Currently,  Mre.  Thonqjeon  Is  <m  the  board 
of  dlrectora  of  the  Maryland-Delaware-D.C. 
Press  Association;  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Howard  County  General  Hospital;  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Oullford  Steering  Committee; 
chairman  of  the  Board  for  Symphcmy  m  the 
Woods;  board  of  the  Howard  County  Work- 
shop and  the  Howard  Vo-Tech  Construction 
Company.  She  is  also  publicity  Chairman  for 
county  chamber  of  oonuneroe. 

I  am  sure  you  Join  me  in  extending 
ccmgratulations  to  Doris  Thompson  for 
her  fine  and  wholly  iins<Vlflnh  achieve- 
ments in  making  ho-  local  community  a 
better  place  to  live. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

other  faculties  has  risen  substantiaUy.  Pub- 
lic confidence  in  government  has  eroded 
another  notch.  Xven  International  flnancen 
are  worrying  that  If  tta*  VA.  government  be- 
comes involved  In  New  York's  problems  the 
result  WlU  be  more  federal  deficit  spending 
and  uncontrollable  Infiatlon. 

Begretable  as  it  is.  the  cruellest  thing 
that  Washington  could  say  to  New  Tork's 
pleas  for  aid  would  be  yes.  That  would 
only  prolong  the  agony  and  increase  its 
Intensity. 


THE  FLORIDA  AVENUE  GRILL 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  NEW   YORK 

dry 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTAHVES 

Triesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  i^ciCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposals  to  provide- 
Federal  funds  or  guarantees  for  bailing 
out  New  York  City  from  its  financial 
dilemma  I  was  pleased  to  read  a  most 
thoughtful  and  persuasive  editorial  in 
the  October  16  issue  of  the  Daily  Courier 
News  published  by  the  Copley  Press  in 
Elgin,  ni.-'-a  prominent  journal  which 
circulates  in  many  parts  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  at- 
tachiltlr  this  editorial  for  the  edification 
of  my  colleagues  and  others  who  ex- 
amine the  Record: 

UNirxD  States  Cannot  Save  Cnixs 

There  is  much  poetic  Justice  In  the  fact 
that  New  York  City  officials  had  to  borrow 
tlOO  million  from  a  union's  pension  fund  to 
avoid  defaulting  on  its  debts  recently.  NCt 
the  least  of  the  reasons  that  New  York  is  in 
such  dire  financial  straits  is  because  of  its 
generous  pension  plans — which  consume 
some  14  per  cent  of  its  revenuas. 

EquaUy  poetic  Is  the  growing  concern  of 
the  city's  leading  union  officials  that  there 
is  no  way  out  for  the  "Big  Apple"  except 
to  cut  back  on  Jobs  and  salaries  and  the 
collective  bargaining  process  which  now  is 
being  dUuted  among  the  city,  the  Municipal 
Assistance  Cori>oratlon  and  the  State.  The 
militancy  of  the  labor  imlons  in  insisting 
on  unrealistic  pay  is  the  prime  caiiae  of 
New  York's  troubles. 

That  Is  about  aU  of  the  satisfaction  that 
anyone  outside  of  New  York  can  express 
about  that  floundering  city's  aflTairs. 

The  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall  for  New 
York  city.  The  resolution  of  each  crisis 
brings  a  larger  crisis  because  the  nation's 
largest  city  has  done  little  more  than  pay 
lip  service  to  Its  basic  problems  of  municipal 
extravagance,  financed  by  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul. 

Until  It  does  face  reality.  New  York  will 
continue  to  be  the  problem  of  aU  cltlaens 
In  the  United  States  of  America.  Each  of 
us  already  may  be  touched  to  one  degree  or 
another  by  the  problems  of  New  York 
whether  we  are  aware  of  It  or  not. 

The  purchasera  of  securities  are  apprehen- 
sive, Individual,  corporate  and  ^Institutional. 
The.  Federal  Qea«rve  Board,  which  controls 
the  banks  In  which  ws-  have  -our  savings  is 
planning  ta-divwt  some  of-  its  resources  to 
assist  Mew  .York  .banks  If  the  city  defaults 
on  Its  obligations.  The  Interest  cost  of  bonds 
sold  by  cities  to  pay  for  streets,  parks  and 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLTJICBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  while 
back,  there  aiweared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  August  26,  1975,  a  story  about  a 
grill  on  Florida  Avenue  operated  by  Carl 
Wilson  and  his  wife.  Bertha.  Established 
in  1947.  the  grill  has  become  a  landmark 
at  Florida  Avonie  and  1112i  Street  which 
is  patronized  by  a  cross-section  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  story  of  this  grill  is  as  much  a 
story  of  Washington  and  the  reascms 
that  people  live  here.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
charm  of  a  city  as  well  as  a  representa- 
tion of  the  community  which  is  striving 
to  work  together  to  make  this  city  a 
viable  community  in  which  all  of  us  can 
live. 

As  my  colleagues  read  this  article.  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  recall  the  Florida 
Avenue  Grill  of  their  own  community, 
which  I  hope  they  will  share  with  me: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Ang.  M,  1976] 

Floxioa  Avxnct  Obhx:  Warnwa  on  the 

COUNTBi  CxTLTtma 

(By  Joel  Dreyfuas) 

In  1968,  ItSartin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  dead 
and  title  rage  and  vldence  of  hds  wake  had 
turned  much  ot  downtown  Wesbington  into 
a  ghoet  town.  A  pack  of  civil  rights  reporters 
roamed  the  streets  trying  to  make  sense  out 
of  the  moment. 

The  place  on  the  comer  of  llth  Street  and 
Florida  Avenue  that  they  might  have  passed 
a  hundred  times  without  a  glance  was  srud- 
denly  an  oasis.  Ilie  lights  were  on,  the  smell 
of  food  drifted  out  to  mingle  with  the 
aromas  of  smoke  and  tear  gas.  A  sign  in  the 
window  proclaimed  "Open  for  business  as 
usual."  The  assertion  was  backed  up  by  a 
shotgun  in  the  window. 

You  might  still  <Mve  right  past  the  Florida 
Avenue  Orlll  without  noticing  it.  After  aU, 
tliere's  really  not  much  to  see  in  the  long, 
low  building  with  the  cut-etone  exterlcM-,  the 
glass  windows  and  the  modest  lettering  an- 
nouncing "home-oooked  food." 

The  tip-off  that  something  remarkable  is 
occurring  ^ere  is  the  big  parking  lot  in  the 
back.  It's  usually  full  of  cars  and  taxicabs — 
and  cab  driven  have  a  notoriously  effective 
network  to  let  them  know  what  Is  good  about 
a  olty. 

What  people  think  Is  good  about  the  Flori- 
da Avenue  Orlll  has  been  spread  around 
strictly  by  word-of-mouth  sluoe  Caii  Wilson 
got  tired  of  working  for  people  back  In  1947 
and  invested  5,000  hard-earned  dollara  In  a 
little  comer  food  stand  next  to  a  beauty 
parlor  and  a  shoe  repair  shop. 

Wilson  manned  the  cash  regiister,  bis  wife. 
Bertha,  did  the  cooking  and  waiting  on  tables 
and  the  people  flocked.- 

"We  started  out  giving  people  good  food 
and  good  quantities  and  we've  tried  to  keep 
that  up  even  though. It's  gotten  difficult," 
says  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  still  comes  in  every 
afternoon  to  supervise. 
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One  sign  of  their  success  In  keeping  up  the 
standards  is  the  kind  of  turnout  the  Grill 
gets.  Any  morning  in  ttie  place  tiie  customers 
wim  look  Uke  a  cross-section  of  Wa^tngton: 
black  hardhats,  laborers,  office  worlcers.  busi- 
nessmen, poUticlans,  government  employees, 
Howard  University  piofessora,  bl^  school 
kids  from  Cardoro  across  the  street,  families 
with  idilldren  and  even  some  ot  the  ladles 
who  work  the  comere  down  at  Logan  Circle. 

There  WlU  even  be  a  few  of  the  more  cos- 
mopolitan white  folk  who  have  found  out 
what  soul  food  is  about  and  will  never  go 
back  to  eating  dry  steaks  and  canned  apple- 
sauce. 

And  miraculously,  there's  no  friction  be- 
tween the  disparate  worshipers  of  black 
Southern  cuisine. 

At  the  Florida  Avenue  OrlU,  "cuisine" 
means  breakfast  any  time  of  day,  eggs,  ham, 
sausage,  bacon,  pancakes,  grits,  fried  apples, 
fresh  biscuits,  combread  (aa  hocnemade,  of 
course):  chitterlings  ("<AiitUlns"  to  some); 
ham  hocks,  pocic  chops,  smothered  chicken, 
roast  beef,  candled  yams  and  all  the  other 
foock  that  will  wreck  the  will  of  the  most 
determined  dieter. 

Those  In  Jeans  rub  elbows  with  the  men 
in  Cazdin  suits  at  the  Formlca-t<9>ped  coun- 
ter that  runs  the  length  ot  the  place.  There 
Is  no  tension  between  the  contrasting  white 
of  a  pimp's  Jumpsuit  and  the  faded  dashikl 
colors  oC  a  passe  militant. 

A  Howard  University  music  professor  seems 
a  bit  relvictant  once  Inside  the  door.  But  It 
only  takes  a  couple  of  forkfulls  for  him  to 
tinderstand  why  his  wife  has  InelEted  they 
bring  their  three  children. 

As  Essie  Pringle,  a  customer  for  26  years 
says:  "It's  the  nearest  to  my  own  or  my 
mother's  cooking."  Obvloualy  one  does  not 
Invoke  mother's  cocking  lightly. 

Mn.  Pringle  remembers  when  the  parking 
lot  was  a  row  of  houses  and  Uie  Garfield 
Terrace  apartments  across  the  street  was 
Garfield  Ho^tal. 

"Some  of  those  dinky  restaurants,  you're 
afraid  to  go  In  and  then  youYe  afraid  to 
take  out  your  purse  to  pay,"  she  says.  Not 
the  Grill.  "It  seems  that  they're  calm  aU 
the  time.  It  seems  they  were  cut  out  for 
the  business." 

Lacey  Wilson,  38,  is  the  one  who  put  the 
shotgun  in  the  window  In  1968.  "I  used  to 
sit  there  all  night  (during  the  riots)  be- 
ca'ise  I  figxured  my  father  and  mother  had 
worked  aU  their  lives  for  what  they  had." 

One  firebomb  was  thrown  Into  the  place 
during  his  vigil  and  he  quickly  stamped  it 
out. 

His  father  Is  media-shy,  so  Lacey  and 
his  mother  do  most  of  the  talking  about  the 
Orlll.  But  they  all  agree  that  whatever  per- 
sonality the  place  has  comes  from  Carl 
Wilson. 

"He  knows  most  of  his  regulars  )iy  name," 
says  Lacey  WUson,  who  Is  an  expert  karate 
teacher  and  nins  the  Falcons  Karate  Qub 
at  71  R  St.  NW.  His  expertise  may  be  a 
reason  the  Grill  has  only  been  held  up  twice 
in  ita  28  yean. 

One  other  reason  may  be  the  fierce  loyalty 
of  the  customen.  During  one  robbery  at- 
tempt, an  elderly  customer  got  so  Incensed 
he  threw  a  ketchup  bottle  at  the  holdup 
man.  The  robber  fied  with  bis  money,  but 
they  stlU  talk  about  that  gesture. 

"When  we  first  started  out  it  was  mostly 
cab  drivers,"  says  Bobby  ligglna,  who  has 
been  a  waiter  at  the  OrlU  for  16  yean.  "Now 
we  get  everybody.  I  know  Jtist  alwut  every- 
body who  comes  in  liere."  His  list  of  the 
famous  Includes  Earth,  Wind  and  Fire,  the 
rock  group;  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  Barbara 
Slzemore  and  Stokely  Cannl<*iafk 

But  it's  not  the  famous  names  that  make 
the  Florida  Avenue  Orlll  what  it  Is.  Strange- 
ly, it  has  never  depended  op  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  worklngdass  black  area,  for  its 
clientele.  First  it  was  the  cab  drivers  and 
later  people  wlio  came  from  all  over  the 
city,  from  Baltimore  and  even  Philadelphia. 

But   any   long-established   place   has    its 
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diaraetan.    Tlteiv'a 
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the  man  known  as 
man  irtM>  will  admit 
and  alwayi  tia<al» 
by  Mto.  hwea'aw  name.  Be^  baas  eoaakie 
ao  jraaai  and  at  «ha  drap  of  a  ditttarnng  hall 
ttf!  fwi  ba^  pariMad  to  Btebmoad  and 
liaofc  talae,  Hla  xaal  name  U  Alexander 
PlltagiMd  aad  te  wvrked  at  the  Pentagon 
for  «»  yaata.  WatnnJly.  he  always  rode  hte 
blejvia  to  wlc. 

Hiatal  llBo,'*  another  regular  at  the 
ooantw.  W»  laal  name  Is  Thomas  Anthony 
Staraaa.  afa  7*.  and  be  graduated  from 
Biowaad  Madtoal  OoUese  tn  19U.  He  went  to 
New  Toffc  and  Savannah,  Oa.,  before  re- 
tumlBC  to  WaablBgton  in  1966.  His  raily 
complaliit  la  that  he  has  to  go  to  the  Bot 
rho^aon  Oeaqgla  Avenue  on  Sunday,  when 
theOfflt  tsdoaad. 

"Itr*  Bka  hooae,"  says  waltiees  Oph^a 
Jones,  wbo  haa  been  worklag  for  the  WI1« 
sons  90  yaaia.  "Tte  people  Ibel  rriazed  here. 
Ton  can  tolk  to  ttem  and  rriate  to  them. 
We  ha?*  a  let  off  ftm." 

Two  yoaag  men.  right  off  the  basketbaU 
court  in  ivpla  Cardoao  T-shirts,  are  giv- 
ing Alloa,  the  newest  waltreas  (two  weMs). 
a  hard  tfana.  "Wbnt  a  tlpt"  asks  one.  "eaua- 
tarlat  In  tlw  atcMh."  niey  lav^h  nd  get 
up  to  leavvv  bat  oae  comes  back  and  slides 
a  quarter  aercBB  the  counter. 

A  wan  diMaud  baalnessman  at  the  coun- 
ter beoomas  the  focus  of  attention.  In  a 
plsee  where  goglge  bags  are  de  rigoeur.  he 
has  juat  erdased  two  separate  plates  of 
food:  diKtaillagB  and  potato  salad  on  one, 
■parei  Iba  aad  greena  on  the  other.  He 
Vg'ies  even  his  own  Mends  by  eatiag 
everytbteg  en  both  plates. 

"Toa  laek  Uke  yau  eat  n«nA  food  moet 
of  the  thne,"  oae  wag  suggests. 

"No,  man,  X  eat  like  this  every  day,"  he 
■*7"-  ■•  "tope  Ibe  waltreas  aa  she  passes 
•Bd  eadSM  a  peaeb  eobMer. 

SomaMaaa  yeu  get  to  think  that  it^  Just 
the  dllattMitea  who  worry  about  such  thtaigs 
ae  ataaavbaaa  aaid  natgbbotbcwl  ebaaaeter. 
y*"*".— *  ■•*  ^Wedaoa,  two  ybang  attor- 
aeya,  bate  been  wtemars  of  the  wnaon'a 
Mudcnta  at  Howard  Iaw 


Their  reaaon:  "We  come  here  when  wele 
huayry.' 


VRBEDOM'S  CRT 


HON.  JOHN  BRAOEMAS 


IN  THS  BOVSK  OV  RKPBaBZMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1975 

Mr  BBABBIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
genranee  of  tlie  Bleentemifal  engendeR 
In  n  b  z«|itet  for  the  ttme  wben  oar 
countiy  warn  yoonc  and  for  tbe  values 
cherWMd  then  which  we  continue  to  hold 
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Two  hundred  years  have  passed  slnoe  tttea. 

Peat  let  yovir  fteeduui  go. 
want  ftom  tliaaoa  to  Iba  ataimng  aaa. 


Tliis  IB  a  gift  to  yon  from  ma. 
A  gift  from  the  promised  land 


RENT  CONTROL  LAWS:  A  PRIMARY 
VILLAIN  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


_  ».  Sehniek.  Sr..  wbo  for  60 
Tcmn  has  V199A  wmtA  worked  in  Mlchlcan 
Cttj,  Xnd^  has  also  been  writinc  rerse 
for  afenoal  as  many  yean.  Recently,  he 
mU  b  poem  entitled.  Tteedom'e  Ciy,- 
buck  «wbka  9t  gi«bi  reverenee  for  the 
■MEntnc  of  the  flist  dayi  (tf  oar  R^qiub- 
Ue: 

'a  Car 


One  tf  by  lead  and  two  If  by  sea, 

Ctoatartad  that  ftaMKis  tey. 
A  torch  waaMMM  la  a  aaw-bom  land, 

ptay. 

In  strife-torn  tlma^ 


tbabordanoC 
wttb  beedom'a  cry. 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  n>ARo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPBESENTATIVES 

j       Tuesday.  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  story 
of  New  York  City's  flnancial  bind  con- 
tinues to  unravel,  we  can  learn  from  the 
mistakes  that  were  made.  One  of  the 
bincest  mistakes  ever  made  by  the  city 
was  the  adcvtion  at  strict  rent  contrtd 
laws.  Ai>artments  comprise  one-third  of 
New  York's  tax  base  and  their  value  is  a 
function  of  their  aUli^  to  earn.  How- 
evor.  rent  control  laws  have  blocked  the 
growth  of  this  tax  base.  Such  laws  have 
made  it  so  unprofitable  to  operate  hous- 
ing units  that  over  30.000  apartments  are 
being  abandoned  annually.  This  repre- 
sents a  tax  loss  of  neaiiy  $1  billlMi  to  the 
city  over  the  years.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  alone,  around  $260  million  in  real 
estate  taxes  will  not  be  forthcoming — 
and  many  predict  that  this  estimate  is 
too  low  by  half. 

Clearly,  these  laws  have  been  perpetu- 
ated feu-  their  supposed  poUtieal  popu- 
larity. It  seems  most  unfair  that  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  now  being  adced  to  pay 
for  the  vote-cetting  f-iywt^  of  local  jptA- 
iticians.  Fjgiecially  when  these  politicians 
have  still  made  no  meive  to  r^ieal  their 
rent  control  laws  and  start  to  practice 
sound  fiscal  management  of  the  city.  For 
my  roHeagues  axul  the  readership  of  the 
CovniimiobAL  Racoab,  I  am  submitting 
m  erodlent  artMe  by  Bobert  Bleiberg 
whkib  appeared  hi  ttie  October  37,  1975, 
issue  of  Barron's  and  deals  with  this 
tojric: 

ROTTKH  BoaouoHs:  Naw  Yokk  Ctty  Has  Been 

UNOEKicnns  BT  Bon  Comtroi. 

<By  Bobert  Btelberg) 

Dan  Dorfman  aside.  Mew  Tork  Magazine 
Isn't  exactly  muat  reading  anrand  here,  but 
we  subscribe  whcriMieartedly  to  last  weA's 
Issue.  Under  the  catchy  title,  "Who's  to 
Blame  for  the  Plx  WeYe  In",  the  author 
ticked  off  the  "Twenty  Critical  Decisions 
That  ftx&e  N*w  Tork  Olty,"  ranging  ftom 
enactment  on  June  33,  1M4,  of  the  O.X.  Bin 
of  Rights,  which  "opened  the  floodgates  .  .  . 
to  the  exodus  of  two  mmion  inlddle-lnoome 
petqrie  to  the  sobarba,"  to  the  drtault  on 
Ibbniary  36,  197B,  of  the  New  Tork  Stote 
Urban  Devetopment  CSorp.  In  between,  there 
was  more  than  one  villain  of  the  piece:  tben- 
Oovemor  Thomas  E.  Dewey;  former  Mayor 
Bobert  E.  Wagner,  who,  on  March  31,  1958. 
Issued  Executive  Order  Number  49,  which 
granted  city  emirioyees  "the  right  to  Join  a 
union  of  their  elioiee  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively"; Bepubllean  tumeoat  John  V.  Lind- 
say, who,  on  January  H,  1966,  settled  a  clty- 
wlde  transit  strike  at  prohibitive  cost,  and, 
on  March  18, 1968,  "announced  his  candidacy 
forre-electlon.'' 

Evan  Ifabnn  Rockefeller,  who  has  somehow 
bambooeled  moet  of  tihe  press  Into  forgetting 
Ms  niiaoOB  IS-year  tenure  In  Albany,  takes 
bis  lumpe.  tfarch  ag,  I860:  "Oovemor  Rocke- 
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feUer  signs  a  bill  Increaaing  by  6%  the  state's 
contribution  to  atato  ea^l^ea'  penitoiM"- 
Apm  i».  mB8r  "Ooveniar  Ro<*agiilar  ateos  a 
blU  creattiv  the  8tato  Hoortng  Rnaoe 
Agency":  Jane  18.  1871:  "BodBeMler  stgas 
an  amendment  to  tb»  Iioeal  Elnanee  I^nr," 
whloh.  In  effeet,  gave  Ootham's  free-and-eacr 
poUticos  a  blank  check. 

Oompinng  CUtteal  Decisions,  of  coune  is 
a  game  any  numlier  can  play.  With  respect  to 
the  decline  and  faU  of  Mew  ;Totk.  we  can 
think  of  several  ttiat  dldat  make  the  afore- 
said list.  Beptomber  1.  1983:  M^or  James  j. 
Walker  resigns  tram  oflBoe.  tberel^  teaq>o- 
rartly  removing  Tammany's  little  tin  box 
from  the  local  scene  and  replacing  it  with 
the  Insatiable  deaaands  of  social  nnglneen 
and  refORoers.  November  7,  1938:  rioreUo  H. 
LaOuardla  wins  the  mayoralty  by  a  land- 
slide, thus  enshrining  the  five-cent  subway 
fare,  sealing  the  doom  of  the  Brooklyn- 
Manhattan  Transit  Co.  (BMT)  and  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  C!o.  (IRT),  and  ush- 
ering In  an  era  of  piU>Uc  affluence  and  pri- 
vate squalor.  November  1,  1943 :  four  months 
after  the  rest  of  the  country,  federal  rent 
control  goes  into  effect  in  New  York  City. 
May  1,  1950:  New  Tork  SUte  takes  over  the 
administration  of  rent  control  from  the  fed- 
eral government.  May  1. 1962:  New  Tork  City 
takes  over  the  administration  of  rent  control 
from  New  Tork  State. 

Apart  from  Barron's,  which  tar  over  a  dec- 
ade has  repeatedly  attacked  this  peculiar  form 
of  urban  blight,  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(which  lately  has  taken  up  the  cudgels) ,  few 
iiave  cared  to  pc^nt  a  linger  at  rMit  contnri. 
The  captains  and  the  kings  of  high  finance 
tiave  trouped  to  Washington  and  departed, 
without  BO  much  as  a  paaslng  glance  at  the 
subject.  On  Capites  Hill,  where  the  lawmak- 
ers, as  is  their  wont,  again  seem  eager  to  leg- 
islate in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure.  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  alike  unanimously 
have  chosen  to  Ignore  the  Issue.  Yet  as  our 
own  chronology  of  Critical  Decislona  sug- 
gests. It  cannot  escape  its  share  of  blame  for 
New  Tork's  flnancial  pUgbt.  On  the  contrary, 
thanks  to  rent  control,  the  city  currently  Is 
losing — either  by  forfeiture  or  failiwe  to  col- 
lect— ^real  estate  tax  revenues  put  at  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  All  told, 
what  Gotham  bae  loet  from  this  source  Is 
fast  i^proaehlng  the  billion  dollar  mark. 

But  the  damage  cannot  be  properly  as- 
sessed In  doIlars-and-CMits  alone.  As  even  ttie 
hi^less  officials  re^wnsible  now  relu  tantly 
ctmoede,  rent  contrcrf  Is  costing  the  City  of 
New  York,  through  abandonment  and  ulti- 
mate destruction,  upwards  of  80,000  dwelling 
units  annually.  That's  enough  (so  our  col- 
league, James  Grant,  recently  calculated — 
Barron's,  April  81,  1976)  to  house  at  two  toa 
room  the  population  of  Slonz  nais,  8.D.,  or 
a  good  many  other  places  the  residents  <a 
which  are  now  l>elng  asked  to  succor  (or  be 
suckered  by)  the  misgoverned  metropolis. 

Like  the  quantity  of  shriter,  the  quaUty  of 
life  in  the  big  town  Inevitably  has  suffered, 
too.  Mobility  and  freedom  to  caioose  where 
one  wishes  to  live  have  dwindled  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point.  By  setting  tenant 
against  landlord  and  lavishing  tmeamed  ben- 
efits on  a  prlvUeged  minority  of  subsidlaed 
squatters,  rent  control  perennially  fans  the 
flames  of  social  hatred  and  class  warfare  in 
a  city  once  known  as  the  nation's  melting- 
pot.  After  three  decades  and  more  of  an  al- 
leged "emergency,"  which  furnished  the 
shaky  legal  foundation  for  rent  control.  New 
York  City  Is  In  deep  flnancial  crisis.  One  way 
or  another,  quite  literally  and  flnaliy,  it  must 
put  its  house  in  order. 

"Disorderly"  doesnt  begin  to  describe  the 
chaos  wrought  by  rent  control  since  it  was 
imposed  as  a  wartime  expedient  In  1943. 
While  promptly  abandoned  by  the  rest  of  the 
VS.  shortly  after  Worfd  War  n,  the  "tomer- 
gency"  measure  remained  aHve  and  well  m 
what  somebody  once  described  as  the  "most 
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unrepresentative  city  in  the  counUy. "  Over 
the  years,  as  noted,  its  care  and  handling, 
growing  more  cumbersome  and  restrictive 
every  step  of  the  way,  shifted  from  federal 
to  state  to  local  authorities.  First  applied 
only  to  pre-war  apartmente,  controls  (re- 
christened  "stebillaatlon")  eventually  en- 
gulfed postwar  buildings  too,  thereby  bring- 
ing new  residential  construction  in  the  five 
borouglis  almost  to  a  halt.  Rules  and  regu- 
lations proliferated.  As  the  landlord  told 
Barron's,  in  one  apartment  house  in  the 
Bronx,  "there  are  rent-controlled  tenants, 
rent-steblliaed  tenants,  tenants  who  were 
decontrolled  by  virtue  of  vacancy  decontrol 
(since  rescinded)  and  tenants  who  were  re- 
controlled  or  restiAlllzed  by  virtue  of  the 
Emergency  Tenant  Protection  Act  of  1974.** 
Confusion  has  compounded  to  the  point 
where  a  Justice  of  the  Civil  Court  of  the  City 
of  New  York  recently  decreed  rent  control — 
notably  in  Ite  current  version,  known  as 
Mazimiun  Base  Rents — unconstitutional,  not 
laecause  it  violates  property  rights  per  se,  but 
because  it  has  grown  imposeible  to  adminis- 
ter with  even  a  pretense  of  equity. 

Maximum  Base  Rents  may  be  shrouded  in 
red  tape,  but  their  effecte  are  painfully  clear. 
Under  such  strictures,  landlords,  after  pro- 
tracted delay,  are  lucky  to  win  a  rent  increase 
of  7.6%-8.6%  annually.  In  striking  con- 
trast, taxes  and  labor  are  rising  at  well  over 
10%  per  year,  while  in  the  past  18  months, 
the  price  of  fuel  oil.  a  ponderable  part  of 
operating  coste  has  soared  by  20O'"o.  Small 
wonder  that  more  and  more  buildings  are 
being  run  at  a  loss,  while  tax  delinquency, 
once  largely  confined  to  one  or  two  rotten 
boroughs,  has  spread  far  and  wide.  According 
to  the  Municipal  Assistance  Corp.,  newly  or- 
ganized state  agency  which  is  trying  more 
or  less  successfully  to  fight  City  Hall,  $502 
million  in  real  estate  taxes  from  prior  years 
must  be  written  off.  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
alone,  MAC  estimates  that  another  $260  mil- 
lion will  not  be  forthcoming,  a  staggering 
sum  which  the  Community  Housing  Im- 
provement Corp.,  a  landlord  group  which 
knows  the  grim  score,  views  as  too  low  by 
half. 

Deterioration — in  the  trend  of  tex  delin- 
quencies cited  above,  and  in  the  condition  of 
the  housing  stock — is  shocking.  Half  a  decade 
ot  so  ago,  Barron's  otiserved,  "Vast  streteties 
of  real  estate  in  at  least  three  of  the  five 
boroughs  have  decayed  beyond  the  point  of 
no  retiu*n.  Ancient  tenemente  and  (until  re- 
cently) quite  habitable  buildtogs  alike  stand 
empty,  boarded  up  and  stripped,  vandalised 
and  blackened  by  fire.  Some  no  longer  stand 
at  all  except  as  piles  of  broken  brick  and 
rubble.  Whole  blocks  of  Brooklyn  and  the 
Bronx  have  been  compared  (by  expert  wit- 
nesses) to  the  bombed-out  ruins  of  London 
and  Berlin."  Last  spring,  in  preparation  for 
weighing  the  case  against  rent  control.  Civil 
Court  Judge  Bernard  Klieger  toured  the 
blighted  areas.  After  an  hour  or  two,  iM 
called  a  halt,  saying:  "I  don't  want  to  see 
any  more.  I'm  so  depressed."  Since  January 
1.  precisely  2,696  dwelling  imite,  only  a  hand- 
ful privately  financed,  have  l>een  started  in 
New  York  City,  down  over  60%  from  the 
1974  span.  Physicially  as  well  as  financially. 
Gotham  is  visibly  crumbling. 

The  moi-al  devastetlon  is  worst  of  all.  In 
the  name  of  social  Justice,  landlords — In- 
cluding some  of  moderate  means — have  l>een 
forced  to  subsidize  well-to-do  or  wealthy  ten- 
ants who,  thanks  to  rent  control,  have  turned 
large  apartmente  toto  part-time  pieds-a- 
terre.  For  those  seeking  a  place  to  live — ^tliia 
helps  to  explain  why  so  few  want  to  move 
to  New  York — ^freedom  of  choice  is  limited; 
In  the  covert  traffic  in  rent-controlled  flata 
(as  must  happen  where  goods  or  services 
are  priced  below  market),  discrimination. 
religious  and  racial,  flourishes.  For  more  thai 
a  generation,  local  polltlcans  and  so-called 
civic  leaders  alike  have  cravenly  perpetuated 
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the  evil.  Now  the  rest  of  the  country  is  being 
asked  to  pay  for  the  city's  mistakes.  If  a 
t>argain  is  struck,  an  end  to  rent  control 
should  be  a  key  element  of  the  quid  pro  quo. 


DEADLOCKED  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW   YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
column  of  October  22, 1075,  David  Broder 
eloquently  points  out  the  bankruptcy  of 
President  Ford's  moralistic  lectiires  about 
New  Yoi*  City  when  the  whole  country 
is  endangered.  Nero  fiddled:  Ford  ser- 
monizes. 

Broder  also  blames  many  of  our  ills 
on  the  fact  that  the  same  political  party 
does  not  control  the  White  House  and 
the  Congress.  It  Is  time  we  gave  some 
thought  as  to  how  to  prevent  that — how 
to  achieve  team-work,  not  confrontation, 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government, 

Ml*.  Broder's  column  follows: 
PoLrricAL  Moral  FoervsiNc 

Washington  is  at  ite  worst  this  week.  Its 
politicians  are  all  pose  and  no  purpose.  Easy 
moralizing  has  replaced  difficult  decision- 
making, and  the  coin  of  government  credibil- 
ity Is  betog  fiurther  debased. 

It's  evident  to  everyone  that  talk  has  been 
substituted  for  action.  If  the  characteristic 
of  confident  leadership  is  ite  willingness  to 
confront  the  substance  of  serious  policy  ques- 
tions, the  clue  that  gives  away  those  who 
only  claim  to  be  leaders  is  their  habit  of 
striking  moral  postures  rather  than  acting. 

A  good  example  of  the  kind  of  posturing 
that  passes  for  leadership  here  these  days 
is  provided  by  President  Ford's  response  to 
the  flnancial  crisis  in  New  York  Olty. 

Last  week's  brush  with  municipal  forfei- 
ture made  it  evident  even  to  those  of  us  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  intricacies  of  the  bond 
market  that  the  collapse  of  the  big  city's 
credit  mechanisms  would  have  serious  con- 
sequences all  across  the  nation. 

It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  of  New  York  City's  notes 
would  give  the  city  time  to  piuvue  ite  own 
long-overdue  and  stringent  economy  efforte 
toward  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget.  whUe 
insulating  other  cities  and  stetes. 

If  Mr.  Ford  would  give  the  lead,  there  Is 
little  doubt  Congress  would  quickly  pass 
such  a  measvu«.  Not  only  could  New  York 
plan  ite  own  future  with  a  degree  of  security, 
but  other  cities  would  l>e  relieved  of  the 
threat  of  artiflolally  Increased  Interest  rates 
on  their  needed  borrowing — ^rates  which  some 
estimate  could  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
an  extra  $3  billion  this  year. 

Instead  of  giving  the  leadership  this  sit- 
uation requires,  Mr.  Ford  chooses  to  preach 
on  the  wickedness  of  the  wastrel  Democrate 
of  New  York.  His  spokesman  compares  the 
politicians  and  the  public  employees  of  that 
city  to  heroin  addicte,  who  must  be  cut  off 
"cold  turkey." 

This  moral  posturing  in  the  face  of  serious 
realitiea  would  be  as  extrdbrdlnary  as  it  is 
offensive,  were  it  not  tba  mirror  image  of 
what  the  Democratic  Congress  has  been  do- 
ing for  all  these  months  in  the  face  of  the 
equally  stark  reality  of  the  energy  crisis. 

Urged  by  Mr.  Ford  to  Join  in  constructing 
a  national  policy  predicated  on  the  reality 
that  there  will  be  no  more  cheap  energy  in 
our  lifetime,  the  Democrate  have  chosen  In- 
stead to  squander  their  time  by  preaching 
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against  the  wickedness  of  the  avaricious  oil 
companies. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington,  a 
leading  Democratic  presidential  candidate, 
last  week  marked  the  second  anniversary  of 
OPEC  embargo  by  denouncing  the  greed  of 
the  oil  cartel.  No  one  asked  him  why.  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 
he  had  nothing  lo  offer  but  moral  denuncia- 
tions— and  a  bill  which  has  already  been  re- 
jected by  the  House. 

The  reason  that  men  like  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Ford  can  play  these  games  is  that,  ulti- 
mately, neither  of  them  is  responsible  for 
the  consequences.  The  voters  of  this  country 
have  chosen  to  divide  the  government  be- 
tween a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Republi- 
can executive,  and  thereby  have  created  a 
situation  in  which  scapegoating  and  finger- 
pointing  is  far  easier  than  problem-solving. 

The  voters  have  done  so  in  the  belief  that, 
by  splitting  their  tickete  and  fTactioning 
government  authority,  they  can  protect 
themselves  from  the  coste  of  big  government. 
But  the  highest  cost  comes  from  the  absence 
of  responsible  government  policy — and  the 
substitution   of  posturing  for  action. 

Four  years  ago.  this  reporter  concluded 
a  book  on  the  breakctown  of  responsible  par- 
ty government  with  this  paragraph: 

"When  the  time  comes — and  It  is  not  that 
far  off — when  moet  Americans  live  constent- 
ly  with  the  threat  of  breakdowns  that  hare 
plagued  New  York  City  resldente  in  recent 
years,  when  teachers  and  policemen  and  san- 
itetion  workers  and  subway  and  bus  and  taxi 
operators  strike,  when  taxes  rise  whUe  mu- 
nicipal services  deteriorate,  and  filth  piles 
up  in  the  streets,  when  Jobs  become  more 
scarce  and  inaccessible  and  wtifare  rolls 
soar,  while  schools  turn  out  more  addicte 
than  graduates,  when  personal  security  is  no 
greater  than  one's  own  strength  or  weapons 
provide,  then  we  may  recognise  that  we  face 
a  genuine  crtsis  of  government.'* 

That  crisis  is  measurably  closer  today  than 
it  was  four  years  ago.  If  we  are  prudent,  we 
will  use  the  1975  election  to  create  a  govern- 
ment in  Washington  that  can  be  held  ac- 
counteble  for  the  consequences  of  ite  ac- 
tions, by  electing  a  President  and  Congress 
of  the  same  party. 

If  not,  we  win  get  more  postiirlng  and  pre- 
tense of  leadership  from  both  0<mgress  and 
President — and  we  wlU  deserve  what  we  get 


DENTAL  DISEASE  PREVENTION 
WEEK 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  MAartAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  this  current  wedc.  October  24  to 
31,  is  Dental  Disease  Prevention  Week. 
l^PKmsored  by  the  American  Society  for 
Preventive  Dentistry,  this  observance  of 
proper  dental  care  appropriately  takes 
place  the  week  before  Halloween,  a  time 
when  a  glut  of  sugar-flUed  candy  falls 
into  the  hands  of  America's  children. 
The  sugar  in  these  "treats"  can  play 
terrible  "tricks"  on  the  teeth  of  our 
youngsters.  Dental  disease  is  all  too  prev- 
alent in  our  society,  especially  among 
our  youth,  and  proper  dental  care  will 
not  only  aid  in  the  fight  against  tooth 
decay,  but  will  also  contribute  to  the 
overall  health  of  our  children. 

The  American  Society  for  Preventive 
Dentistry  suggests  nonsugar  items  for 
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nwlkiWMn  traate  such  as  fniits,  sun- 
sugarlCM  cbewing  gum.  Nonfood  ttenu 
svch  M  trlBkflto,  deeontlve  sttokan, 
eraacra.  are  lap  appfmaiate.  A  healtby 
adult  ctttamy  Is  dependait  not  only  on 
flover  aaeds.  popcorn,  peanuts,  and 
the  dkft  of  tbe  Foong  but  alao  the  direc- 
tion aaA  iwhiiinre  which  thcgr  rec^e 
in  pnpv  iMatth  and  dietary  haUts. 

Dental  diaeaae  can  be  reduced  or  pre- 
vented wMh  proper  knowledge  and  care. 
I  rnnii—Btf  tbe  American  Society  for 
Ptesieutlw  Dentistry  for  their  fine  ef- 
forts. Tban  Is  good  reason  to  observe 
Dmtal  Dlsaase  Prevention  Week. 


LIVING  ON  BORROWED  TIME 


HOH.  LAJtiT  McDonald 

IN  THB  BtXISB  OP  BEPKXSENTATIVS8 

October  2S.  1975 


Mr.  IfeOQIfAU)  of  Georgia.  BCr. 
Speaker,  wltta  New  York  City  in  grave 
troiAie  hrougbft  cm  by  living  beyond  Its 
tt  Is  van  also  to  look  at  other 
«f  aar  Oovemment  and  society  in 
that  lagavd.  Beesaich  Reports  of  July 
14.  IMS.  pdbOriied  by  the  American  In- 
stttate  for  Beoaamic  Research  pointed 
ont  reeenUf  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, oar  corporations,  and  even  the  in- 
iividual  American  has  been  living  beyond 
its  means  with  borrowed  money  for  dec- 
r  Yaik  City  is  just  the  t^  of 
^e  iceberg.  The  artiele  follows: 
TUnian  oar  Bo««owgp  Tna 
Tar  UMBly  W  yeen  ve.  as  a  nation,  have 
ind  "Ultfi  oS  the  lu>g."  WltH  only  a  few 
sjtUcal  tatofnytloas.  tpamnd  buainess  actlv- 
if  atfwansit  yallii  diving  this  period.  The 
TcUod  sapaxukm  ot  bnslneas  activity  from 
•WRiuigr  tMl  tbrougb  Oecembw  1969  was 
Jm  Inngiwt  BiihitWTuptsd  opanslon  in  the 
datum's  hlstdcy.  Since  IS70  tliU  nation  has 
experienced  two  abarp  economic  contractions. 
nie  eeoood  of  theae  still  is  continiiing,  al- 
hotigh  there  Is  some  erldence  that  it  soon 
nay  end.  Can  we  look  forward  to  a  restora- 
ion  or  seeaeate  wrpenstwi  similar  to  the 
trior  expanalofia  aiiiae  Utarid  War  n,  or  is  the 
lurrent  altoatloa  different,  so  that  a  cyclical 
eooreiy,  shenlil  IS  develop,  is  likely  to  be 
I  light  eadAv  brief?  SvMence  presented 
:  lereln  suggeeto  that  the  latter  seems 
trobalrie. 

are  three  methods  available  for  an 
'.  odivlduel  to  flaaaee  emtent  oonsomptlon: 
:  le  can  draw  upon  his  jwat  eaminga  that  be 
"  use  Mi  present  income,  and/or 
Dsa  (pledge)  his  expeeted  future 
la  mtlttm  n^leh  method  la  iMed. 
An  toeieaas  to  wiaiiiuyUm  la  poattUe.  but 
■V  fataue  ecmstanptioa  is 
pnrchaaea.  aay  a  tticvlakm. 
I  'Ut  o(  winsttt  laoome  leaves  intact  hla  po- 
entlal  (utors  eonwimptlon  out  of  lavingB 
I  nd  PoaMfeMe  botravtege.  A  person  who  pnr- 
~MaB  out  of  amrtoft  no  longer 
■eathiWe  tor  futore  pwehaaee. 
L  peiaito  who  banom  to  oader  to  buy  a  tele- 
'  iaton  aauaS  eartag  hie  futnre  consumptkm 
whea  ha  pegs  bask  the  loan. 
The  OnMad  gtotee,  ae  a  nation  ot  people, 
haw  t  WMthods  for  financing  Its 
Ot  wsai|ilhin  during  the  peat 
.  Is  true  not  only  of  to- 

'  ttTtowrts,  tort  alto  of  beaks,  corporations. 
I  nd  tb*  OoTCCBawit.  These  major  sectors  of 
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our  eooaooay  have  idedged  their  future  in- 
come in  order  to  achieve  tbe  past  results. 

OtlUVlUUALS 

During  the  l»47-l«74  period,  Americans  in- 
creased their  personal  debt  nearly  three  times 
more  than  their  disposable  income  Increased. 
During  that  period  total  consumer  credit  out- 
standing increased  at  a  compound  annual 
rate  of  10.8  percent,  while  disposable  per- 
sonal income  increased  at  a  compound  an- 
nual rate  of  8.7  percent.  Diiring  the  same 
period  tlje  percentage  of  disposable  personal 
income  that  was  saved  ren.alned  nearly  un- 
changed. Therefore,  much  of  the  pest  in- 
crease In  the  standard  of  living  of  Americans 
was  financed  by  pledging  their  future 
earnings. 

Itaring  1947.  repayments  of  consumer  in- 
stallaaent  credit  amounted  to  6.0  percent  of 
disposable  personal  income.  During  1874, 
however,  it  amounted  to  16  percent  of  such 
income.  The  more  of  current  Income  that 
the  oonsomer  must  use  to  pay  principal  and 
interest  on  debts  oustandlng,  the  less  he 
has  avaOable  for  current  consumption.  In 
order  to  increase  mie's  present  standard  of 
ilvtag  and  still  rqwy  the  loana  outstanding, 
moM  borrowing  must  take  place.  However, 
because  consumers  currently  must  use  nearly 
three  times  more  of  their  earnings  to  meet 
their  installment  debt  payments  than  they 
did  in  1947,  their  riskier  financial  position 
may  not  allow  them  to  do  so  without  in- 
viting financial  default.  Theae  figures  do  not 
include  mortgage  debt,  wliich  would  add 
substantially  to  the  amount  of  current  in- 
come needed  to  meet  debt  payments. 

Another  measure  of  financial  condition  of 
Individuals  is  the  ratio  of  liabilities  to  net 
worth  for  households.  This  ratio  is  similar 
to  the  debt-to-equity  ratios  used  to  assess 
the  relative  financial  condition  of  corpora- 
tions. As  can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
chart,  this  ratio  Increased  substantially  dur- 
ing the  1947-1974  period,  increasing  from  .13 
to  .48.  An  increase  in  this  ratio  reflects  a 
deterlocation  in  the  financial  condition  of 
households;  thus,  these  data  are  additional 
evidence  that  individuals  (or  households)  are 
not  in  a  position  to  increase  their  future  con- 
sumption by  the  means  that  they  have  used 
since  1947. 

COUMEKCIAL    BANKS 

The  financial  condltloa  of  commercial 
benlu  alao  has  deteriorated  during  the  past 
few  decades.  Although  banking  prc^ts  and 
assets  have  in<»«aaed  greatly  since  the  end 
of  tbe  War,  theae  were  achieved  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  Uquidity  and  safety.  During  the 
period  1948  through  1974.  "risky"  investments 
(bank  loana  and  purchases  of  municipal  se- 
curities) of  commercial  banks  increased  near- 
ly three  times  more  than  did  demand  plus 
time  depoetU.  During  1948.  such  Investments 
amounted  to  $.88  f<H-  every  dollar  received 
ia  depoeits;  during  1974  they  totaled  «.99  for 
every  doUar  d^oatted. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  earnings,  com- 
mercial bank  managers  reduced  the  percent- 
age of  funds  toTested  to  VA  ssenritles  and 
Increased  the  peroentsge  tovested  in  com- 
mercial loans.  (Bank  loans  yield  more  than 
do  aeeurlties.  but  are  less  llqtdd.)  Evidence 
suggests  that  in  doing  so  bank  managers  re- 
dnoed  requirements  for  determining  qnaUfled 
boRowen.  Many  loans  to  BBT's  (real  estate 
investment  trusts),  to  firms  to  the  tanker 
and  airline  industries,  and  to  underdeveloped 
countries  apparently  are  near  default.  Many 
of  these,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  doUsrs.  already  would  have  been  defaulted 
except  for  banks*  waiver  of  safety  provialons 
and  interest  chargss  on  them.  That  many 
large  commercial  banks  recently  tocreased 
substantuny  their  loaa-Ioes  rsservee  relaUve 
to  loans  outstanding  Indicates  that  large 
losses  from  loans  are  expected. 

Recently  the  liquidity  of  commercial  banks 
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has  improved  somewhat.  Since  December 
1974  bank  loans  have  deereassd  an  average 
of  about  one  percent  pw  month.  Bank  la- 
vestments  in  UJ3.  securities,  moreover,  have 
increased  an  average  of  more  than  8  percent 
per  month  since  August  1974.  This  Improve- 
ment to  Uquidity  perhaps  is  evidence  that 
bankers  finally  recognise  the  seriousness  of 
tbe  problem,  or  perhape  it  simply  refiects  the 
usual  reduction  to  loan  demand  during  pe- 
riods of  buAneas  contractloa. 

Another   problem   that   recently   has   re- 
ceived attention  is  the  ability — or  inabiUty 

of  commercial  banks  to  finance  a  poesible  re- 
covery from  the  present  recession.  The  ac- 
companying chart  shows  that  the  debt-to- 
equity  ratio  of  oooinkercial  banks  increased 
from  $11.44  of  debt  outstanding  per  dollar  of 
equity  during  1960  to  $16.73  during  1974. 
This  deterioration  in  the  capital  ratio  ot 
commercial  banks  has  been  noted  by  several 
analysts  who  have  questioned  tbe  ability  of 
the  banking  system  to  increase  credit  sub- 
stantially more  without  the  banks  first  in- 
creasing their  equity  base.  If  the  commercial 
banks  do  not  finance  both  the  lauge  amount 
of  Government  debt  and  the  tocrease  in  cor- 
porate debt  needed  for  rapid  economic  ex- 
pansion, any  poesible  cycUcal  recovery  prob- 
ably would  be  aborted  or  at  least  retarded. 
Alternatively,  if  the  banks  do  flt^en"e  both  of 
tlMse  needs  without  increaalng  their  equity 
base,  the  financial  condition  of  the  bankiitg 
system  will  deteriorate  further  and  increase 
the  risk  of  a  major  hartiring  collapse. 

COaPORATIOWS 

As  revealed  in  the  accompanying  chart,  the 
debt-to-equity  ratio  of  manufacturing  cor- 
porations also  has  increased  sulistantlally 
since  the  mid-19S0's.  During  1966  these  cor- 
porations had  $21.10  of  debt  outstanding  tot 
every  dollar  of  equity.  I>uring  1974,  this  ratio 
was  $45.50  to  $1,  or  more  than  double  that 
of  1955.  Apparently  much  of  the  corpora- 
tions' increase  in  output  and  earnings  during 
the  past  ao  years  was  achieved  in  part  by 
pledging  future  tocome.  Tax  laws  made  bor- 
rowing the  "cheapest"  way  for  business  to 
finance  plant  expansion  or  other  capital  es- 
penditiu«,  because  retained  earnings  and 
dividend  payments  on  equity  are  after-tax 
residuals,  whereas  toterest  charges  on  cw- 
porate  debt  Is  deductible  as  an  expense  be- 
fore taxes.  This  tox  situation  notwithstand- 
ing, the  increasing  financial  risk  reflected  in 
the  substantially  higher  debt-to-equity  ratio 
of  corporations  suggests  that  the  use  of  debt 
to  finance  future  business  expansion  clearly 
is  limited. 

During  recent  months  analysts  have  sug- 
gested the  poeslbillty  that  some  corpora- 
tions seeking  to  finance  expansion  through 
debt  offertngs  will  be  "crowded  out"  of  the 
market.  Tbe  conjecture  is  that  there  are 
insufllcient  funds  to  finance  all  Qovemment 
and  expected  corporate  debt  offerings  and 
that  the  poorer  credit  risks  will  be  unable  to 
sell  their  debt  Instruments.  As  debt-to- 
equity  ratios  increase,  more  corporations 
become  power  credit  risks  and  candidates 
for  being  "crowded  out." 

To  compound  corporate  troubles,  depreci- 
ation allowances  have  been  inadequate  to 
replace  worn-out  equipment.  Because  of 
continually  increasing  prices,  the  cost  of 
equipment  is  substantially  more  at  the  time 
of  replacement  than  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, which  is  the  basis  for  cmnputing  de- 
preciation charges.  The  difference  between 
tbe  replacement  cost  and  tbe  amount  "thus 
set  artde"  for  replacement  also  adds  to  the 
financial  dUBculties  of  corptnmtlons. 
aovxxmcxNT 

Government  «q>enditures  stooe  the  end  of 
World  War  n  have  been  financed  In  part  by 
a  substantial  tooiease  to  dSbt.  During  7 
of  the  11  years  1947  through  1M7.  the  VM- 
eral  budget  was  to  surplus.  Since  then,  how- 
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ever,  there  have  been  only  3  years  during 
whiat  Vederal  reeelpts  exeeeded  expendi- 
tures. Dviring  these  latter  18  years  total  Fed- 
eral debt  increased  from  $371  bUllon  $646 
bUUon. 

Government  expenditures  to  tbe  forsa  ot 
transfer  payments  encourage  eonsumptton 
but  discourage  tovestmont,  which  is  the 
.s3urce  of  pioductivt^  tocreeses  and  toi- 
{H-oved  real  standards  of  living,  gxpendl- 
tures  in  the  form  of  transfer  paymaats. 
grants,  subsidies,  and  toterest  on  puhUe 
debt  have  tocreased  substantially  since  the 
e»rly  1960'a.  Durtog  1963,  such  expenditures 
amounted  to  36  percent  of  total  Federal 
spending:  durtog  1974,  however,  this  spend- 
ing amounted  to  more  than  60  puroent  ot 
the  totaL  How  mueh  longer  thla  trend  can 
continue  without  effeetlvtiy  "suffocattog" 
investment  and  econoailc  growth  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Pailiaps  thai  time  Is  at 
band,  and  econ<H]ale  atlmulatkm  trom  this 
source  a^ht  be  ssoaU  unless  Oovemnasat 
taxing  and  *f  "^^"g  poUcies  are  altered  to 
extcourege  tovestment. 

Introductory  econoailc  textbooks  geuer- 
ally  assort  toat  Federal  debt  held  by  Amoi- 
can  osgaalaatlsBa  or  eitiaens  is  not  signif- 
icant beeaaee  as  a  natkra  we  owe  that  drist 
to  ourselves.  However,  dti»t  held  by  fcseignr- 
ers  can  be  viewed  as  we  have  suggested 
above,  namely,  toat  tbe  Nation  thue  la 
pledging  future  jwoductton  to  achieve  cur- 
rent consuaapUon.  The  acoompasylag  <diart 
shows  that  stooe  Iflflft  f ocelgxk  oisneisblp  of 
Federal  debt  toereeeed  from  about  $10  bU- 
Hou  to  aeeriy  $60  Mimw  at  the  end  of  1974. 
Total  Uahimiee  (private  as  wett  as  public) 
to  foreigners  tocr eassd  even  more  markedly 
from  about  $8  billion  in  1950  to  nearly 
$1,206  at  the  end  of  1974. 

Gold  iB  a  prime  liquid  asset  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  demonetize  it,  as  recent  events 
have  demonstrated.  As  is  shown  In  tbe  ac- 
corapanytog.  tbe  UJS.  gold  stock  decreased 
from  $25  billion  to  1948  to  about  $10  bUlion 
in  1971.  The  small  increase  in  gold  stock  stoce 
1971,  reflects  an  upward  adjustment  of  Its 
official  "price"  but  not  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  oxmces  held.  Ihus,  some  ot  this 
Nation's  past  enononuto  activity  was  sehleved 
by  using  its  past  savings  to  tbe  form  of  gold. 
Quite  clearly  those  savings  no  longer  are 
available  to  *nftii«>»  consumption  in  the 
future. 

COMCUOttCOf 

Tbe  facte  are  evident.  The  Nation's  level  of 
consumptKm  was  targe  during  tbe  1947-1974 
period.  Although  mndi  of  this  cousuflBpUan 
was  achieved  through  increased  productivity. 
much  of  It  was  achlBved  by  the  subtle  diver- 
sion of  real  wealth  from  capital  to  consump- 
tion reflected  to  pledges  against  future  pro- 
ductimi.  The  ftoanelal  condition  of  todtvld- 
ualB,  banks,  oosposattoas.  and  the  Oovern- 
ment  has  deterlorateg  as  a  result. 

What  happens  now?  There  Is  ao  way  of 
knowing  to  what  eortent  this  nation  can  eosL- 
tlnue  to  increase  current  consumption  by 
boiTowiug  against  the  future.  However,  that 
there  is  some  limit  at  which  creditors  axe 
gotog  to  refuse  to  extend  more  credit  (as  to 
the  case  of  New  York  Olty)  seems  protiaMe. 
As  a  nation  we  can  repay  debt  by  redudag 
current  eonsumptton  aard  tooresalng  enzrent 
savings  (tovestaaent).  This  aecesittaten  an 
adjustment  to  eoasuB^tlon  eayecitottows  of 
indlvldtials  and  ef  Oovarnment.  Tbe  means 
of  BUH>ortlug  the  high  rate  of  pastoonsump- 
tion  simply  no  longer  Is  svailahle  without 
increastag  further  the  already  large  rislk.  of 
nattciial  financial  eoUapse. 

Indloattflns  that  the  end  of  our  borrowed 
hl^  Uvlag  atandavd  la  near  haes 
more  apgareat.  Daring  each  of  the  8 
reesnt  credit  artaas  (UM-«7.  1060-70. 
1973-pnaent)  intasest  sates  reached  au4 
sivtfy  Irigher  tsielB.  bankruptelea  toereaaed. 
aad  the  threat  ef  a  oonapas  of  tha  tnteraa- 
ttoaat  BBonetary  sjrsteto  became  more  efldan$> 
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SXTBNDS  AP- 


OUAM  LBCOflLATURS 
PRBCIAT10N8  TO  OONOl 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or    GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATTVES 

Tueaday.  October  2»,  l»?S 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Me.  Speaker,  during 
the  August  congressional  recess,  two  of 
my  coUeagues  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  tuxepted  my  standing 
invitation  to  visit  Ciuam. 

Touring  the  Island  on  behalf  of  the 
Subconunlttee  on  umtary  lnstanatinn.s 
and  Facilities  were  my  good  friends, 
Repi-esentatives  Chakles  H.  Wilson, 
Democrat,  of  California,  and  Mbkdkl  J. 
Davis,  Democrat,  ot  South  Carolina. 
Duriiw  their  »-day  vleit  to  Chma.  both 
of  these  outstanding  gentlemen  untilised 
their  time  to  tour  Guam's  sizable  defense 
foefflttes. 

Tbeir  considerable  interest  ha  Goara's 
nmar  problems  aMortated  witt  ttvlng 
side  by  side  vltti  our  feurge-acalesltttary 
bases  on  the  bland,  which  Buurbad  every 
occasion  in  the  visit  of  Repreaentattves 
WoBOK  and  Daves,  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  an  of  us  (HI  Ouam. 

Ctaam  does  not  often  benefit  from 
havftog  members  of  the  Boose  Armed 
SCTvieeB  Committee  tour  the  l^ind  and 
I  am  pleased  to  request  at  this  time  for 
permission  to  taiclude  in  the  Record  the 
text  ot  Reaolutioo  No.  143,  recently 
passed  by  the  13th  Guam  LegislataTe, 
wlii<A  ofBcially  expresses  the  "sincere 
appieclatfon  of  the  people  of  Guam"  to 
Congressmen  Cbabus  H.  Wilsoh  and 
Davis  for  taking  time  from  thdr  bo^ 
schedule  to  see  firsthand  Ooam^  unique 
situation.  To  tbe  conamenta  tt  Resolution 
No.  142. 1  add  my  sincere  thanks  as  well. 
Text  follows: 

THiRiBSjn'fl  CtoAM  iMSKtJLryms — 

ITSSOIUIION    No.    14g 

Belatlve  to  e^>tesstog  the  stoeere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ouam  to  the  Hembers 
of  the  House  Armed  Ftirces  SUbooaunlttee 
on  Installations  and  Rtcllltles  for  toelr  re- 
cent visit  to  Ouam 

Be  it  resoleed  by  the  tegMatute  o/  the 
Territoru  o/  Ouam: 

Whereas,  recently  the  people  of  Ouam  were 
honored  to  have  such  •llTt'rgiitThtd  vlaitora 
as  tbe  Metobers  of  tbe  House  Axaaed  Services 
Committee  of  the  UJS.  Congrees:  aad 

Whezeaa.  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Installa- 
tloQ  and  Facilities  has  traveled  to  Guam  at 
the  saggeatton  of  our  own  CongceasBsan  An- 
tonto  B.  Won  Fat,  a  rtlstlngiilahed  mea^ber 
of  this  Committee,  to  laspeet  and  nvlew  tbe 
Ship  Bepalr  Facilities.  CnmmlMStlee.  Beal 
Estote.  and  other  military  facilities  to  Guam; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  gratifying  and  comforting 
to  tbe  people  of  Ouam  that  the  U.S.  Coagrass 
through  its  committees  conttoue  to  demon- 
Btiato  Its  toterests  to  the  welfare  of  the 
110,000  Americans  to  Ouam  and.  our  sister 
territory  to  the  North  <^  us;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Thirteenth  Ouam  Leg- 
islature does  hereby  on  behalf  of  toe  people 
of  Ouam  express  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
liembers  of  the  House  Aimed  Servloes  Sub- 
comaiittee  on  Tnstollattons  and  nullities  for 
their  recent  visit  to  our  beautiful  Island  of 
Onam;  and  be  It  further 

Jteaolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  UgMatlve  Bectatary  attaat  tbe  aitoptton 
heieef  and  thrt  eoglaa  of  the  saaw  battsre- 
after  ti'BiL4uiRtsd  to  the  RonoraMe  Cbailsa 
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WUsou  1  D-Calif  ■> .  M.  C;  Honerahle  Mendel  J . 
Davis  (D-ac.1.  U.  C;  Hamaebla  Antonio  B. 
WoA  Pat  (D-Ouaas>;  Baaarabla  CaM  Albert, 
Speaker  of  tbe  Booee  ef  annesentitlves;  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Ouaaa. 


WHO  WHi  PICK  UP  CHECK? 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  caLxroaMia 
IN  THK  HOUSE  or  RBFRBSEItTATlVES 

Tuesdav,  October  Zt,  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WII30N.  Mr.  SiMaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remai-ka  hi  the  Rbc- 
OBD,  I  include  the  following: 

Who  Wnx  Pick  Us  Ckbck? 
(By  Nkdc  Thtoaaaeaitol 

New  Toek.— Outwardly,  thto  gigantic  city 
seems  to  be  operating  tfl  rlgM.  t»»ewgh  U 
frets  over  Hs  fiscal  crisis  ISto  Jadgawnt  Day 
was  at  hand. 

The  drama  of  New  Tork  CIty%  proHlgacy 
has  sucked  lu  Gov.  Hugh  Gavey.  tfce  legisla- 
ture, the  pick  of  Wall  Street  berswii,  all  man- 
ner of  university  and  feaadatlea  wiaards,  the 
Presklent  and  Vice  FujslOeat  of  tbe  United 
Stote%  and  wait,  hoe  cemsa  the  UJB.  Con- 
gress panttog. 

Standing  on  toe  sideltoes  is  a  New  Jersey 
boy,  tbe  kind  who  eomee  to  Msahattan  on 
Friday  nights  to  look  for  actlsa,  aad  later,  to 
the  wee  hours,  loudly  pvefanee  hew  he  is  so 
glad  to  get  borne.  Oecietary  ef  Tteesavy  Wil- 
liam mmon  says,  tut-tut,  far  New  Terk  to 
default  on  its  debt  oMlgatioaa  might  even 
clear  its  bead. 

That  head  is  fogged  because  tbe  New  York 
City  debt  is  now  at  $11  MlUea,  eoaapared 
with  $6.2  billion  in  IMff.  The  elty  pays  $1 .8 
billion  a  year  to  totereat  aiene — 14  per  cent 
of  its  annual  budget.  Now,  Itow  Terk  City 
cant  pay  totereet  or  principal,  Utamf^  H  la 
temporarily  (until  Deeeaaberf  saved  by  an 
infusion  of  pension  funds  from  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers,  who  apparently  feel 
they  own  a  big  piece  ef  the  el^  aaywsy. 

A  few  years  bmek,  these  ef  afvaaSgarde  and- 
or  niblltst  incltoatioa  were  themping  for 
New  York  City  to  seeede  ftem  »»w  Tork 
stoto,  and  maybe  even  the  TOsIob  a.^  well. 
There  is  no  mtcta  fantcMletBg  naaf.  Ihetcad,  we 
arc  bearUig  bleats  aad  cadsraemla  frem  po- 
licemen, firemen,  garbage  ceMeeten,  hankers 
and  RockefeUers  that  disaster,  yea,  even 
anarchy,  will  fall  on  Gotham  If  Uncle  Sam 
doesn't  submit  to  his  fabled  rescxte  impulse. 

Stoce  Uncle  Sam  represente  315  million 
non-New  Yorkers  as  well  aa  New  York  City, 
he  must  scratch  his  head  before  be  helps  this 
old  rogue  with  big  money  or  a  guarantee  of 
the  city^  bank  obligations. 

Which  Is  to  ask  whether  the  Janitor  lu  St. 
Paul,  the  steelworker  to  Pittsburgh  the  wheat 
farmer  to  Washington  atoto.  the  fry  cook  in 
Montgomery,  alao  get  sucked  to?  Colossal 
as  New  York  City,  its  debts  and  spending  are, 
tbe  tielp  Unde  Sam  might  pwfide  won't, 
break  BUI  Simon's  Treasury.  'The  argument 
is  over  principle. 

New  York  City  bas  run  ItseU  Hke  a  stote. 
The  Tax  Foondation  siilbMwa  gslel^ilty  re- 
port that  where  the  average  pw^  eaptto  aa- 
pendltnre  for  all  other  citiea  is  laW  a  year. 
New  York  City  dispeneea  $1  Jdft. 

Where  most  cities  scrimp  to  matotain  eveu 
a  modest  namesake  university,  or  turn  it  over 
to  the  state,  the  City  University  of  New  York 
costs  the  city  $204  mtninn  a  year,  and  the 
bulk  of  its  students  17703081  pay  only  $110 
a  year  lu  fees.  New  Tork  City  also  runs  19 
high-cost  hospitals  which  have  aa  occupancy 
rato  of  only  TT  per  cent. 

Most  vextog  of  all,  eqieelagy  to  tha  folks 
to  St.  Paul  and  Omaha.  Is  the  way  Haw  York 
City  hired  legions  of  city  eaipioyes  and  paid 
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;hem  as  tboiii^  moaejr  rolled  In  vltti  tbe 
uiMrtle  tld».  BBtvMD  IMl  UMt  1974,  the 
rlty-a  popnlKtlon  dropped  bat  Its  oitj  pajrroll 
■limbed  flrora  WOJBOb  to  M0.OOO. 

Tbere's  never  been  a  abortage  of  appUcants 
or  city  jobs.  Even  a  greenhorn  employe  gets 
our  weeka'  vaealton  tbe  first  year.  Where 
irivate  industry  derotes  about  20  per  dent  df 
ts  payroU  to  pensions.  In  New  York  City  55 
i  >er  ceat  of  payroll  Is  marked  for  pensions. 

These  lucky  workers  pay  nothing  for  med- 
'  sAi  or  boapttal  lamraDeB.  nor  do  they  con- 
ribute  to  tbelr  generous  pensions.  They  get 
inllmited  stck  toave.  and  enjoy  many  day-off 
1  toUd^a.  TIM  tabor  akatas  bav»  seen  to  that: 
1  bey  bar*  mora  power  than  the  Wall  Street- 
i  n*.  Ask  any  polltlcan  hereabouts. 

Vte  a  geaaciatlon  now.  as  though  driven  by 
1  ritual,  any  poUUoUn  who  put  his  f^t  on 
]  few  York  City  atraeta  promised  more  wel- 
1  ure,  housing,  education,  services,  handouts, 
1  >an  gitaranteas,  even  telephones  for  the  de- 

<  »rYlng  poor.  KataraUy,  tbeae  fellows,  seeing 
t  a*  Totaa  tally  vp,  walked  away  from  tlie 

<  ueaUon  of  bow  It  would  all  be  paid. 

Now  tbay  know.  Tbe  city  budget,  now  at 
1 12^  bUUon.  baa  doubled  since  tbe  mid- '608. 
1  Welfare  ooata  bave  gone  from  »494  million  in 
1  MS  to  $3.8  billion  In  1»75.  One  million  souls 
I  re  on  tbe  dole. 

Well,  it's  all  too  much,  and  rather  than 
f  toe  it,  aome  pundits  bere  borrow  tbe  dom- 
1  to  theory  from  Washington,  or  suddenly 
d  Isoover  Mew  York  as  a  seat  of  compassion. 

If  New  Tork  City  goes,  so  will  Boeton.  Chi- 
otgo  on  tbJOQgb  tbe  big  leagues,  and  then 
a  roae  tbe  ocean  to  London,  Paris,  Copen- 
li  igm.  and  perhaps  Sofia.  Bulgaria. 

Vlnally.  Hew  York  City  is  one  oi  the  last 
li  nddling  placea  where  political  patronage 
a  ill  paya  off.  All  manner  or  slnecured  polit- 
li  al  hacks  thrive  here,  some  drawiug  big  pay 
f<  r  doing  nothing.  If  Mayor  Abe  Besnoe  fer- 
r  ta  tbem  out.  be  has  performed  a  capital 
a  rvlo*.  Tbeaa  well-salaried  slackers  not  only 
ft  U.to  put  in  a  lick  of  work,  they  also  carry 
•  S*af  of  llMnWse  to  Justify  their  fiefdoms. 
H  wtalglo.  f<M.  b«t  Justlfioatloa  for  New  York 
C  Ity  to  oeaM  pleading  to  Omaha  for  a  hand- 
oit— ooi 

Will  Maw  Tork  loU  on  the  ground  and  re- 
p  mt,  aa  tbe  mora  pmdent  in  the  hinterlands 
d  wuadT  Mo,  Iteeauae  that  isn't  the  way  New 
Y  3ck  City  ti  or  baa  ever  been.  This  tough  old 
w  Mtnt  wtil  Joat  b*ve  to  Uve  in  leea  preten- 
Xi  MM  a^ria.  And  Uncle  Sam  probably  should 
p  kt  tbo  big.  bad  banks  on  the  head,  and  teU 
tl  Mn  b*  will  make  good,  if  any  more  obliga- 
ti  >na  are  tauttad. 

Don:t  blame  it  on  Beame  any  more  than 
Ji  u  wo«dd  Mame  an  undertaker  lor  laying 
o  It  a  stiff. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

legiaUtton  pertaining  to  emergency  federal 
loaoa.aad/or  goaranteee  for  state  and  local 
governments,  I  wish  to  disclose  my  wife's 
(Margaret  O.  Magulre)  holdings  of  910.000 
In  New  York  Municipal  AssiBtanoe  Corpora- 
tion bonds,  maturing  February  1,  19S5,  and 
$5,000  In  New  York  SUte  Dormitory  Author- 
ity bonds,  maturing  August  1,  1977. 

I  request  that  this  letter  be  appended  to 
Part  A  of  the  official  report  of  my  income 
and  assets  filed  earlier  this  year. 
Sincerely, 

AKDRKW    MAGOntE. 


October  28,  1975 


THE,  NECESSARY  UNITED  NATIONS 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 


IN  THE  HO08K  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Tue$day,  October  28,  197 S 

Kr.  ICAOUIRE.  ICr.  Speaker,  I  wiah  to 
p  eemfe  tar  tnfthiiiien  in  the  Bicou  a 
ei  py  of  the  totter  which  I  sent  October  20 
U  the  Aaiiman  of  the  Oommlttee  on 
S^ndards  of  OfBelal  Oonduet: 

OCTOBEB  20,   1976. 
C  lalrman  Jonn  J.  Fltvt.  Jr., 
C<  mmittse  <m  StmmOmrdM  of  Official  Conduct 
Bi^hmm  Bbwse  O^lce  Building.  Wa»h- 
ingUm.  DC 
Dua  Ma.  OwsTBMaw:  I  filed  copies  of  my 
w  fe's  and  my  Joint  income  tax  returns  wltb 
y<  ur  oOoe  In  AprU  and  I  wlU  fUe  an  aooount- 
io  t  of  our  llnanrtal  aaaets  and  UabtUtlea  at 
tl  »  end  of  tbe  nalendar  year. 

Mnce  Oongreas  may  soon  be  considertng 


HO^.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.j.xKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  - 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1975 

Ur.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
served  at  the  United  Nations  in  1971  as 
one  of  the  UJ3.  delegates  to  the  General 
Assembly  session,  I  had  a  good  look  at 
both  the  progress  and  failures  of  the 
world  body. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  United  Nations 
is  an  essential  although  very  imperfect 
institution.  If  the  U.N.  were  dissolved,  I 
believe  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  to  immediately  re- 
create a  similar  organization. 

Zay  Smith,  editorial  page  columnist 
for  the  Worth-Palos  Reporter,  is  a 
knowledgeable,  penetrating  writer  and 
keen  student  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the 
United  Nations.  His  article  on  October  16. 
1975,  is,  I  believe,  interesting,  timely,  and, 
therefore,  worthy  of  review. 

TBX  NbOBSSAKT  tntTTED  NATIONS 

(By  Zay  N.  Smltb) 

Right-wing  critics  of  the  United  Nations, 
displeased  by  Ugandan  President  Idi  Amln's 
recent  antl-Amerloan  outburst  In  the  U.N. 
Oeneral  Assembly,  are  saying  again  that 
enough  is  enough:  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  cut  back  its  support  of 
this  impertinent  Institution. 

Patrick  Buchanan,  formerly  of  the  Nixon 
White  House  and  currently  a  columnist  for 
the  New  Tork  Times,  states  the  proposition. 
Ho  writes  of  the  U.N.  as  an  institution  "of 
marginal  utility  to  us,  and  of  considerable 
tise  to  our  adversaries  and  enemies  In  the 
Communist  and  Third  World." 

Without  pausing  to  explain  the  difference 
between  an  adversary  and  an  enemy.  Bu- 
chanan, warming  to  his  task,  continues: 

"Why  "do  we  take  it?  No  self-respecting 
Communist  country,  such  as  the  Soviet  union 
or  People's  Republic  of  China,  would  long 
tolerate  use  of  Its  territory  by  'every  little 
half-assed  country  In  the  world' — In  Sen. 
Barry  GoldwatSr's  (R-Arla.)  Indelicate 
phraseology — to  stamp  all  over  its  policv  and 
history." 

To  begin  with,  Buchanan  and  like-minded 
critics  never  seem  to  understand  that  only  a 
"self-respecting"  nation  could  tolerate  In  its 
own  front  yard  such  verbal  and  parliamen- 
tary abiue  as  the  U.  N.  membership  offers. 
But  this  is  of  little  ocmsequence  compared  to 
the  central  point  that  the  critics  miss,  and 
miss  cleanly,  here. 

It  Is  said,  rather  oarefreely,  that  the  VJf. 
U  of  "marginal  utility."  But  quite  the  oppo- 
site Is  the  case.  The  U.N.,  for  aU  its  corrup- 
tions and  outrages,  is  nothing  less  than  in- 
dispensable atmut  now. 

Buchanan  quotes  Barry  Ooldwater  in  dis- 
missing the  world's  ooUeotion  <a  "UtUe  baU- 
aaaed"  nations.  Tbls  ocHleottmi.  bowavar, 
grows  more  dangerous  by  the  hoiu-.  Let  ua 


listen  for  a  moment  to  a  leader  of  one  of 
these  nations.  Col.  Muammar  Kaddafi  of 
Libya: 

"A  few  years  ago,  we  ccmld  hardly  procure  a 
fighter  squadron.  Tomorrow  we  wlU  be  able 
to  buy  an  atomic  bomb  and  all  its  parts." 

If  things  go  very  wrong  in  the  next  few 
years  and  humanity  finds  Itself  In  need  of  an 
epitaph,  Kaddafl's  words  will  suffice.  Thla  la 
the  situation  that  we  face.  At  the  moment, 
there  are  seven  nations  (if  one  counts  secre- 
tive Israel)  that  have  functioning  nuclear 
weapons.  As  many  as  34  other  nations,  rang- 
ing from  Finland  to  Pakistan,  seem  to  have 
nuclear  capability  almost  In  their  grasp. 
What  we  are  witnessing  here  could  be  called 
the  Armageddon  Bandwagon  Effect;  and 
there  can  be  no  stopping  the  bandwagon  in  a 
world  where  something  approaching  Intema- 
tlonal  anarchy  prevaUs. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  the  U.N.  serves 
an  urgent  purpose  merely  by  existing.  For 
while  It  U  true  that  Uie  U.N.  is  a  den  of  In- 
equities, with  affronts  all  around.  It  remains 
the  only  Institution  capable  of  bringing  to- 
gether almost  every  nation  under  one  roof  for 
regular  debate.  As  such.  It  remains  the  only 
Institution  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the 
single,  stable.  Interdependent  order  of  na- 
tions necessary  to  siu^ival  In  a  nuclear  age. 

The  experiment  may  yet  fall  of  course.  It  is 
nowhere  xear  succeeding  as  of  1976,  and  no 
one  knows  how  much  time  Is  left  for  further 
tinkering.  But  for  better  or  worse,  the  UJ«. 
is  the  place  where  humanity  will  either  fwm 
a  saving  order  or  die  trying.  ThU  would  seem 
to  be  an  Important  enough  biislness  to  merit 
continued  support  by  our  government  in 
spite  of  harsh  words  from  Idl  Amln. 


NATIONAL      SENIOR      CITIZEN      OP 
THE  MONTH  AWARD 


HON.  3TEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

.■  ,  OP  ooHnoncrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  McKINNEy.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  too 
often  our  youth-oriented  society  has  cast 
aside  the  senior  cltism,  failing  to  rec- 
ognize the  many  accomplishments  of 
people  over  the  age  of  66.  But  senior  citi- 
zens can  and  do  lead  productive,  suc- 
cessful, and  fulfilling  lives,  as  so  elo- 
quently demonstrated  by  Hoyt  Catlin  of 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

On  September  30,  Mr.  Catlin  became 
the  first  recipient  of  the  National  Senior. 
Citizen  of  the  Month  Award,  an  award 
presented  by  the  National  Council  on 
Aging  to  honor  those  citizens  who,  after 
the  age  of  retlremeht.  have  successfully 
started  their  own  business.  The  accom- 
plishments and  contributions  of  Hoyt 
Catlin  certainly  prove  beyond  any  doubt 
that  this  honor  is  well  deserved  and  in 
honoring  this  great  American  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  highlli^ts  of  a  fine  and  distinguished 
career  that  began  after  the  age  of  65. 

Mr.  Catlin  started  his  business.  Fertl. 
Inc.,  In  1956.  as  a  small  company  that 
produced  starter  material  for  garden 
plants.  Over  the  years  his  business  has 
expanded  into  a  thriving  nursery  prod- 
ucts firm  that  now  employs  16  people 
wit^  sales  cloee  to  $6  minion  a  year.  To- 
day, at  age  85.  Mr.  CatUn  is  still  far 
from  retirement  and  makes  it  a  policy 
to  hire  other  senior  citizens  like  hlms^ 
in  his  establishment. 
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In  doing  so,  Mr.  Catlin  not  only  en- 
riched his  own  llf  *  bat  the  lives  of  many 
other  senior  ettliens  who  wo^  not  coo- 
tent  with  the  rewards  of  pca^nl  retire- 
ment. Although  ttie  average  age  of  em- 
ployees is  6S  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
workers  in  the  seventies,  eighties,  or 
nineties,  at  Pertl,  Inc. 

It  is  tnaly  refrediing.  particularly  at  a 
time  whai  the  aged  are  of  teh  ignoned,  to 
h(HK>r  sxxti  an  enterprising  and  ener- 
getic senior  citizen  as  Hoyt  Catlin.  Not 
only  has  he  dononstrated  a  knack  for 
operating  a  successful  business,  but  more 
significantly  has  shown  all  of  us  that, 
given  the  opportunity,  senior  citizens  can 
and  do  lead  enriching  and  prosperous 
lives.  It  Is  time  we  recognize  that  life 
may  often  begin  at  66. 


TOM  BRADEN  CRTITCIZES  NUCLEAR 
POWER 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 


or  mmw  t<»k 
IN  TBS  HOUBB  OT  RKPRESENTA11VES 

Tue8dw.  October  29.  197$ 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the 
discussion  now  going  on  about  nuclear 
fission  power  concentrates  on  the  light 
water  reactors,  which  is  the  type  of  re- 
actor now  in  use.  However,  a  nuae  dan- 
gerous type  of  reactor,  the  fast  breeder 
reactor,  is  planned  for  use  in  the  ne«tr 
future. 

FV)r  the  past  20  years  this  Government 
has  consistently  emphasized  the  develop- 
miaat  of  nuclear  power  and  Ignoared  the 
development  of  altemt^ve  forms  of 
energy.  Hopefully  this  triEOid  can  be  re- 
versed and  as  the  eonsei^atkui  ethic 
grows  in  this  country,  and  our  energy 
donand  curve  levels  off.  we  can  discard 
such  unwise  energy  projects  as  the  f  a«t 
bleeder  reactor.  TOm  Bxaden  summariaeB 
the  perUs  involved  In  the  fast  breeder 
reactor  program  in  an  excellent  article 
In  the  Washington  Post,  which  follows: 
IVtom  tbe  Washington  Post,  Oct.  28.  1975) 

NUCI,XAR  DXBATS:   THK  WitOMO  QXTESTION 

(By  Tom  Braden) 

The  Congress  and  tbe  President  ara  in 
the  middle  of  an  arguBMnt  about  energy 
independence.  Tbe  subject  la  important.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  to  be  crucial.  Whether 
this  country  can  achieve  self-sufficiency  tn 
energy  during  the  next  few  years  may  weB 
determine  whether  thla  country  remaini 
pRMperous. 

But  tbe  troulde  with  the  argument,  as 
tbe  PnaMent  and  the  Democratle  mi^Drt^ 
in  Convreaa  bave  traoaed  It.  la  that  tbe  nelly 
Important  question  is  not  btfng  asked.  Tb». 
President  Is  saying  that  tbe  enrichment  of 
fuel  for  nuclear-ftsBlon  power  plants  should 
be  turned  over  to  private  Industry,  In  effect 
to  a  huge  eonsortlom  of  oil  cowpanlea. 

Tbe  Damoorate  tarn  mtftag  that  ttar  govern- 
ment ougkk  to  eoDthuM  its  raonopaty  of  fuel 
production  for  uaa  by  private  utilities  in 
their  nuoleav  fission  plants.  -      ,        . 

But. the  really  mpottaot  question  la  not 
who  controls  nuclear  power  but  vtFb^ther  it 
is  neeeaeary  to  make  It  in  the  dangerous 
manner  ^lieb  the  Mrd  adininlstratioa  it 
pr«qMaliiK. 

OMtor  the  Praatdaaffe  plaia;  the  United 
Btataa  «U1  AattH^  ha  huUding .  aa  aiany' «a 
160  nuelear   power  plants   devoted  to  tbe 
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production  of  energy  by  a  proecsa  known  as 
the  taat-breeder  reaetor. 

TUB  prooaaa  baa  not  yet  proven  to  be  en- 
tirely safe.  It  la  certainly  more  danaeroua  to 
hvunan  life  than  the  light-water  reactor 
process  which'  Is  now  bi  use.  If  anything 
should  go  wrong  with  the  fast-breeder  proc- 
ess the  results  would  be  dire,  so  dire  Indeed 
tlwt  those  who  make  It  their  buatneaa  to  look 
ahead  talk  In  terms  of  evacuating  cities  on 
two  hours'  notice  and  of  blocking  off  for  sev- 
eral thousand  years  any  area  which  might 
become  contaminated  through  accident. 

In  short,  the  President  and  many  members 
of  Congress  are  behaving  as  though  the  fast- 
breeder  system  were  the  only  bosket  in  which 
to  place  our  energy  eggs.  Both  are  downplay- 
ing other  means  of  producing  energy  which 
might  yield  equal  benefits  at  less  risk  or  at 
no  risk  at  all. 

One  of  these  Is  tbe  fusion  method  of  pro- 
ducing nuclear  power.  It  might  taSe  a  Man- 
hattan-type project  to  bring  this  system  to 
the  point  of  fruitful  result  but  the  system  Is 
far  less  dangerous  than  fission  because  it 
does  not  breed  the  same  volumes  of  volatile 
waste  and  does  not  depend  upon  stopping  a 
chain  reaction  at  precisely  the  right  point  to 
prevent  an  explosion. 

Another  insufficiently  financed  and  re- 
searched alternative  Is  that  of  solar  energy. 
It  baa  so  far  had  about  1  per  cent  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment funding  wtaich  has  been  provided 
for  research  Into  nuclear  power.  Tet  we  do 
know  that  electricity  can  be  made  from  tbo 
rays  of  tbe  sun.  A  Manhattan-type  projaet. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  scientists,  would 
score  a  breakthrough  on  the  problem,  which 
is  how  to  capture  and  store  sufficient  energy 
to  power  cities. 

As  matters  now  stand,  we  are  racing  head- 
long into  another  stage  of  the  nuclotf  age, 
and  we  are  doing  so  In  a  fashion  which  we 
know  Is  incredibly  dangerous.  Sen.  John  Pas- 
tore  (D-R.I.)  hinted  at  the  InerediblUty  the 
other  day  in  an  argument  over  how  many 
hundreds  of  mllllona  Should  be  provided  as 
Insurance  against  what  proponents  of  tte 
flaaleii  prose—  eopbeBitetleally  term  "a  maad- 
muBB  eredllde  Incident." 

"What  differanoe  does  It  make?"  Pastors 
asked.  "If  one  of  these  phuata  goes  v^,  you 
can  kiss  tbe  whole  budear  program  goodby." 

m  a  similar  fashion  we  might  ask  what 
difference  does  It  make  whether  150  new 
nuelear  floslfln  plants  aro  btiQt  and  fueled 
by  goverament  er  by  eorp<«»t»  flnanelngr  IT 
one  ot  then  goes  up — and  the  wind  la  blow- 
ing tbe  wrong  way — ^we  can  klas  tbe  nearest 
city  goodby. 


OUR  HERITAGE  THAT  IS  GREECE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF  XXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  BEFSESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  t97S 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on 
October  28  In  1940  that  the  Greek  people 
rejected  a  Fascist  ultimatum  for  their 
capitulation.  Uhder  the  leadership  of 
Gen.  Alexandres  Papac^is.  their  army 
drove  invading  Italians  from  Gredi  soil 
and  back  Into  Albania.  It  was  only  vbax 
Nasi  forces  brutally  attacked  the  follow- 
ing Aprfl  through  Yugoslavia  and  Bul- 
garia that  their  country  was  finally  oc- 
cupied by  the  Axis  and  even  then  the 
Greek  populace  met  dictatordiip  wttti 
armed  and  eooragebua  resMaiKe. 

Time  and  ^tmse.  agBta,  froni  the  days  of 
immortal  Athens  to  the  wrec—t.  we  have 
wttaessedthe  dctevmlBatkai  «t  tiw  Oretfc 
peo{d«  to  be  free.  Tkne  and  time 
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we  have  seen  Cbreck  hmtrinoK  eontrib- 
uttng  to  atr  oem  hcrtlagK  el  Ubertar — 
from  the  early  aplom  e<  nortte.  Doro- 
theos;  from  the  (i^aanrnx  ef  the  Juan 
de  Fuca  Straite,  Apostdos  Valerianos — 
down  to  our  own  day. 

In  the  words  of  President  James  Mon- 
roe many  yeans  ago: 

Genius  and  delicacy  in  tbe  arts,  daring  and 
heroism  in  action,  unselfish  patriotism,  en- 
thusiastic zeal,  and  devotion  to  puWc  and 
private  liberty,  all  these  are  connected  with 
the  name  of  .  .  .  Greece. 

On  this  symbolic  day  of  the  "OKHI!  ' 

I  salute  her  and  praise  her  sons  and 
daughters. 


A  VERY  SPECIAL  27TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JOHN  i.  UFALCE 


or  mw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  Z&,  1S7S 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  llr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  brhig  to  the  attentlcB  of  my  col- 
leagues the  story  of  Sgt.  Jumb  Reeo  who 
was  27  years  old  aa  Oeteher  It,  1975. 

Sergeant  Roao  Is  tiie  sen  vt  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Roeo  ot  269  Mapleview 
Drive,  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  Be  went  to 
school  in  the  Kenmore  stdio<rt  sjrstem  and 
played  baseball  for  the  Town  Boys'  Club 
and  St.  Timothy's  CYO.  He  enjoyed  most 
sports  and  played  a  few  musical  instru- 
ments. 

In  September  of  196S  he  Joined  the  U.S. 
Army  with  the  Signal  Corps  and  received 
training  at  Fort  Gordon.  Ga.  He  spoke 
often  of  going  to  college  and  of  becoming 
a  disc  jockey  after  his  discharge. 

m  April  of  lt69  he  was  sent  to  Viet- 
nam and  stationed  at  Lie  KSe.  He  came 
home  in  Mturch  of  1910  for  a  30-<!taiy  leave, 
only  to  return  to  Vietnam  for  his  second 
tour  of  duty  and  to  be  stationed  at  Diau. 
One  month  later,  on  June  23,  1970,  his 
family  was  nottfied  that  he  was  miasing 
in  action  while  on  a  sappty  mission  with 
two  other  men.  On  Hittr  return  to  camp 
their  vdiicle  was  amImBhed.  It  wsts  f  ounH 
in  a  ditch  by  the  South  Vtetnamese.  with 
the  motor  nmning  and  fidl  of  ballet  holes. 
There  was  evMenee  that  Oergeant  Ron> 
and  his  companions  had  ictumed  fire,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  blood  in  or  around 
the  vehicle. 

m  December  1971.  Sergeant  Bozo's 
family  was  notified  that  fate  status  had 
been  changed  from  MIA  to  POW.  Jim  has 
never  been  heard  from.  AH  his  lettei-s 
have  been  returned.  To  this  day.  he  Is 
stin  unaccounted  for. 

Sgt  James  Rozo  is  just  <me  of  an  im- 
told  number  of  Americans  who  have 
never  been  accounted  tor  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Like  all  MIA's,  his  fanUIy  remem- 
bers him  and  thinks  of  him  daQy.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Thomas  (Ghrlsttnc]  Waz  of 
Buffalo  remembers,  aa  deea  her  4-year- 
old  dausliter  Deberah,  wiM»  bm  aok  seen 
her  unde  since  she  waa  11  atKnths  old. 

Jim's  story  Is  gpcolal  beeauM  li  is  a 
human  drama  repeated  aoraai  4I»  United 
States.  Hia  and  otber  atMrlas  Uiw  1*  wast 
prod  Amerioa  late  MBMariHrtiC  tkftt  < 
involvement  In  BMrtlMHi  Asia  U  i 
for  many,  many  j^wwrtw  faiaMes.  The 
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UB.  Ooremnient  must  do  aU  It  can. 
rhteh  is  otrtalnlr  snich  mon  than  tt  has 
been  doing;  to  loeat*  and  Identltr  the 
true  status  of  aU  those  Amerlcaas  who 
are  at  present  listed  as  ini««ing  in  action. 


EJCTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  28,  1975 


A  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGEN- 
CY—AN  IDEA  WHOSE  TIME  HAS 
PASSED 


HOW.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

or  wncoMauf 
m  THB  HO08X  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday.  October  28.  197S 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cept of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  Ls 
not  new.  It  is  an  idea  that  has  been 
discnssad  and  considered  by  Congress 
seven}  times  since  its  original  conception 
in  ltt».  All  attempts  to  establish  such 
an  ageoey.  however,  have  failed. 

The  eoneept  of  an  agency  representing 
cooeBBier  ilglits  within  the  executive 
bnuMdi  vt  tt|»  ftderal  Oovemment  has 
gained  tocreastng  support  during  the 
past  several  Congresses.  A.  measure  to 
estaldish  such  an  agency  was  considered 
by  the  »lst  Congress.  Although  the  bill 
was  approved  by  the  Senate,  it  failed  to 
pass  the  House.  During  the  92d  Congress, 
a  similar  measure  was  approved  by  the 
House  and  defeated  by  the  Senate.  The 
93d  Congress  saw  legislation  again 
approved  by  the  House  and  fUibustered 
in  the  Senate  when  four  attempts  at 
cloture  failed. 

In  the  oourse  of  the  current  Congress. 
the  Mth.  Mil  S.  200  has  ah-eady  been 
passed  hjr  Che  Senate.  A  similar  legisla- 
tive proposal,  HJt.  7575,  has  been  favor- 
ably reported  out  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee  on  Oovemment  Operations.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  legislation,  which  wlU 
aid  neither  consumer  nor  businessman 
and  simply  add  to  the  difficulties  of  both. 

rOXnt  PKIMCtPAL  OBJECTIONS 

I  have  four  principal  objections  to  this 
ML  I  object  to  the  structural  organiza- 
^  o^  the  Consumer  Protection 
A««»^— CPA— the  fact  that  a  legitimate 
"J*",***  not  exist,  the  negative  impact 
t  will  have  on  consumers  and  the  equally 
negative  Impact  it  will  have  on  busii;es.s- 
nen. 

Nimierous  powers  have  been  granted  to 
J[ie  proposed  CPA.  Some  of  them  are: 
"rst,  the  right  to  intervene  in  all  formal 
igency  proceedings  with  a  power  to  sub- 
jena  witnesses  and  material  to  hisure 
•hat  the  proposed  regulations  are  hi  the 
'  sonsumer  toterest;  second,  the  right  of 
ippeal  to  a  Federal  court  to  overturn 
iny  regulations  promulgated  by  a  Fed- 
•r^lagencr  that  the  CPA  beUeves  are  not 
n»e  consumer  interest;  and  third  the 
>ower  to  iasoe  court  enfbrced  Interroga- 
orles  to  gather  taformatlon  from  busl- 
;«S8es  that  it  deems  to  be  relevant  to 
he  oonsumer  interest. 

jv.^^-^^**"*  ******  major  powers  has 

be  potraClal  to  lead  to  confusion  on  the 

i  •"  of  the  consumer,  confusion  on  the 

1  S#2JJSlL^S?*^2*«^*^  agencies 

1^  *  ******  **•  «»den*andlng  of  the 
'pnsuiners'  k«t  Interests. 
A  strong  ease  can  be  made  that  vir- 


tually every  regulation  issued  by  one  ol 
the  Federal  agencies  affects  ttie  Interest 
of  the  consumer  in  some  manner.  Rul- 
ings by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bofird  on 
air  fares  alfect  consumers,  decisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
truck  rates  affect  consumers,  and  regu- 
latimis  of  the  Federal  Commimications 
Commission  on  televLsion  commercial 
procedures  affect  the  consumer.  The 
granting  of  a  broad  power  to  the  CPA 
to  Intervene  wherever  the  Interest  of  the 
consmner  is  involved  will  lead  to  inter- 
ference by  the  CPA  with  very  nearly 
every  formal  proceeding  of  a  Federal 
regulatoi-y  agency. 

ITie  Federal  regutetory  agencies  have 
often  been  criticized  for  the  lack  of  speed 
with  which  they  operate.  Will  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  new  and  major  factor  in  the 
process  of  determining  regulations  speed , 
this  process  up?  I  do  not  believe  it  will, 
but  I  am  certain  that  it  will  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  procedures  of  these 
agencies.  Interagency  conflict  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  anyone  and  will 
cause  more  harm  than  good.  I  beUeve 
that  this  provision  is  ill  advised,  unwork- 
able and  inevitably  counterproductive. 

A  vei7  similar  problem  will  arise  from 
the  authority  granted  to  the  CPA  to  in- 
tervene in  the  Federal  court  system  to 
overturn  regulations  that  the  CPA  be- 
lieves are  anti,  or  not  sufBciently  pro. 
consumer.  There  will  be  great  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  businessmen.  Will 
the  new  regulations  be  upheld  or  over- 
turned? What  will  tliey  do  to  the  1  or  2 
or  3  years  that  It  takes  to  reach  a  final 
decision?  Will  the  questionable  regula- 
tion be  enforceable  in  the  interim  period 
while  it  is  behig  appealed?  The  situation 
that  may  result  from  the  adoption  of  this 
power  is  literaUy  a  nightmare  to  busi- 
nessmen who  are  attempUng  to  decide 
how  a  product  is  to  be  produced. 

Finally,  the  permission  granted  to  the 
CPA  to  require  that  bushiesses  complj- 
wlth  information  requests  is  gohig  to  be 
highly  damaghig  to  the  smaU  business- 
man. First,  there  are  no  lunitations  on 
what  toformation  can  be  requested  as 
Jong  as  it  concerns  consumer  interests 
This  term  is  so  all-inclusive  that  it  can 
relate  to  any  facet  of  a  business  opera- 
tion. Second,  It  will  prove  to  be  a  strain 
on  the  resources  of  the  small  bushiess- 
man  as  he  struggles  to  comply  with  a  re- 
quest for  information.  UteraUy  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  small  businesses  do  not 
have  the  staff  or  expertise  necessary  to 
comply  with  CPA  requests.  For  many, 
this  wm  mean  tacreased  prices  to  be 
passed  along  to  consumers  or  a  curtail- 
ment of  operations,  also  hai-mful  to  the 
consiuner. 

The  Federal  bureaucracy  as  a  whole 
has  been  generally  attacked  as  slow  in- 
efficient, wasteful  and  costly.  Every  area 
that  Is  touched  by  a  department  or 
agency  comes  under  heavyhanded  regu- 
latory procedures  which  are  slow  to 
change  to  the  light  of  altered  circum- 
stances. To  ask  that  the  consumers  of 
America  be  "cared  for"  by  the  addition 
of  another  layer  of  the  bureaucracy  is 
to  ask  for  an  across- the-beard  disaster. 

MO  UOITnCATB  NXXD 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  legitimate  need 
for  the  existence  of  a  central  Federal 


agency  has  been  proven.  Even  a  pivtlal 
listing  of  the  agencies  already  in  exist- 
ence to  aid  constmiers  is  inim^»n8ff.  on 
a  Federal  level  we  have  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  the  Consmners  Product 
Safety  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Consumer  Product  In- 
formation Division  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Marketing  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Office  on  Land  and  Hrane  Pur- 
chases, the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission! 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

If  all  of  these  unit.<^  are  unable  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  his  problems, 
the  addition  of  one  more  agency  w^ill  not. 
There  are  n9  agencies  or  departments  on 
the  Federal  level  having  .jurisdiction  over 
413  units  that  are  workuig  on  938  con- 
sumer-related activities  according  to  a 
1969  study  by  Presidential  Consumer 
Adviser  Virginia  Knauer.  You  can  be 
sure  that  the  number  of  consumer-re- 
lated activities  has  increased  greatly 
since  that  date. 

Sen'ices  for  the  consumer  are  also  pro- 
liferating across  the  comitry  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Evei-y  State  now  has  either  an  m- 
dependent  consumer  affairs  office  or  one 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  at- 
torney general.  By  latest  count  there  are 
179  consumer  affairs-related  offices  in  all 
50  States.  As  of  March  30,  1974,  there 
were  also  86  counties,  primarily  urban, 
with  their  own  offices  and  an  additional 
166  units  connected  with  city  or  town 
government. 

The  generally  accepted  need  of  a  con- 
.sumer  organization  is  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  fraud  by  salesmen  and  from 
the  purchase  of  products  that  are  haz- 
ardous to  health  or  life.  We  already  have 
a  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
posses^g  vast  powers  to  ban  the  sale  of 
products  believed  to  be  hazardous.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  insures  that 
products  are  not  falsely  advertised  or  ' 
promoted. 

CONSUMEBS'  OPINION.S 

A  recent  GtoUup  poll  uncovered  some 
very  interesting  consumer  attitudes  on 
the   subject   of   an   additional   Federal 


agency. 

The  poll  found  that  86  percent  of  those 
mterviewed  felt  that  they  were  "almost 
always  or  usually  treated  fairly"  by  tlie 
bushiesses  with  which  they  dealt.  Com- 
pare tills  percentage  vrtth  the  identicalLv 
worded  question  that  substituted  "Gov- 
ernment" for  business.  Here  the  percent- 
age that  answered  favorably  dropped 
to  79  percent.  Evidently  more  people  feel 
they  are  treated  more  fairly  by  their 
grocer  than  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Further,  when  asked  if  they  would  pre- 
fer the  establishment  of  a  new  agency 
instead  of  the  reforming  of  already  ex- 
isting ones.  75  percent  favored  the  exist- 
ing agencies  and  only  10  percent  favored 
the  establishment  of  a  national  CP.'V  Tlie 
chances  are  also  high  that  even  if  a  CPA 
existed,  it  would  not  be  widely  used  bv 
consumers.  When  asked  who  they  would 
contact  if  they  purchased  a  defective 
product,  55  percent  would  take  it  back 
to  the  place  of  rmrchase,  44  percent 
would  make  a  complaint  to  the  Better 
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Biishiess  Bureau,  37  percwit  would  con- 
tact the  manufacturer,  13  percent  would 
get  hi  touch  with  a  State  or  local  con- 
sumer office  and  only  8  percent  would 
contact  a  Federal  agency  hi  theh:  com- 
munity or  in  Washington— «ome  per- 
saas  answered  with  more  than  one  choice 
which  accounts  for  the  high  percentage 

^  total. 

This  supports  my  contention  that  the 
public  does  not  want  a  new  Federal 
agency,  does  not  need  such  an  agency 
and  already  knows  how  to  deal  with  a 
consumer  problem  If  one  arises. 

A  final  point  concerning  the  consumer 
Is  how  the  CPA  will  Interpret  the  key 
phrase  of  "consumer  Interest."  All  of  us 
are  consumers  and  all  of  us  have  con- 
ffictlng  choices  and  priorities  for  our 
spending  purposes.  How  will  the  CPA 
interpret  consumer  demands?  Each  de- 
cision of  this  agency  will  harm  one  group 
or  another  since  it  must  choose  between 
competing  consumer  demands.  We  are 
discussing  here  an  agency  for  selected 
consumer  protection,  with  those  who  are 
the  most  vocal  receiving  the  largest 
rewards. 

This  is  inequitable  and  discrimina- 
tory toward  the  segments  of  the  public 
who  will  not  be  of  the  chosen  view- 
point. If  this  agency  cannot  guarantee 
the  best  interests  of  all  consumers,  which 
is  impossible,  then  it  cannot  adequately 
guarantee  the  best  interests  of  any. 

HARMFUI.   TO  BTTSDnSS 

The  Impact  of  this  agency  will  also 
be  excessively  harmful  to  the  business 
community.  Each  regulation  and  each 
new  requirement  concerning  paperwork 
is  passed  along  to  the  consumer  In  the 
form  of  higher  prices.  Many  regulations 
have  no  direct  bearing  on  product  safety 
and  are.  In  fact,  detrimental  to  what  the 
members  of  the  public  themselves  woidd 
consider  to  be  In  Uielr  favor.  Although 
the  concept  of  a  constimer  protection 
agency  might  have  had  some  validity  15 
or  20  years  ago,  we  must  realize  that  the 
basic  premise  of  such  an  agency  was  a 
distrust  of  the  motives  of  businessmen. 
This  distrust  wsis  always  higher  than 
warranted,  but  changes  in  the  attitudes 
of  American  businessmen  have  made  any 
necessity  for  a  CPA  InvaUd.  Most  busi- 
nesses now  resdlze  that  they  have  a  so- 
cial responsibility  toward  the  consumers 
in  addition  to  the  responslbllllar  they 
have  to  their  employees  and  stockhold- 
ers. This  trend  toward  corporate  social 
responsibility  will  not  be  reversed,  but 
will  continue  to  grow  with  time.  It  is 
always  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  busi- 
nessman to  provide  the  consumer  wltti 
the  best  possible  products  smd  services. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Sadat's  first  visit 
to  the  United  SUtes  is  very  petty  and 
narrowmln<lted. 

This  is  an  attitude  which  hardly  befits 
the  chief  executive  of  our  Nation's 
largest — and  brokest — city. 

I  find  his  decision  partlculaily  petty 
and  mean  spirited  In  that  it  comes  at  the 
very  time  New  York  City  Is  seeking  a 
bonanza  of  a  financial  transfusion  frwn 
the  taxpayers  of  my  district  and  all  the 
districts  of  this  Nation. 

Mayor  Beame's  "pitch"  for  an  im- 
precedented  financial  bailout  Is  partly 
to  strike  fear  in  the  hearts  of  all  over 
the  dire  econcmic  consequences  to  the 
Nation  In  the  event  of  New  York's  c<rt- 
lapse. 

Another  element  of  his  "pitch"  is  to 
{4>peal  to  the  generosity,  the  goodheart- 
edness  and  the  plain  decency  of  the 
hardpressed  American  taxpayer. 

Mayor  Beame  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  oierclse  and  demonstrate, 
with  regard  to  greeting  President  Sadat, 
the  same  generosity,  the  same  goodheart- 
edness  and  the  same  decency  he  seeks 
from  the  American  people. 


NEW  YORK'S  MAYOR  BEAME 
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The  study  was  authorized  by  Congress 
and  iB  related  to  a  controTeny  over  the  use 
of  poisons  to  control  coyotes  and  other 
predators. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Government  began 
steps  which  resulted  in  a  total  ban  on  various 
coyote  control  measures,  including  spring- 
loctded  poison  gvns,  bait  smd  other  methods 
used  by  stockmen  for  many  years.  The  ban, 
adopted  largely  because  of  pressure  from 
wildlife  and  conservation  groups,  caused 
storms  of  protests  from  producers  that  they 
were  being  literally  eaten  out  of  business. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
cently eased  restrictions  to  permit  the  limited 
use  of  the  so-called  M-44  sodium  cyanide 
gun*  by  qualified  people  to  help  control 
coyotes. 

Compared  to  the  735,000  lambs  kUled  by 
coyotes,  losses  from  all  causes  totaled  about 
two  million  last  year  In  the  18  States.  The 
balance  died  from  weather  and  disease  or 
were  killed  by  other  predators  such  as  foxes, 
mountain  Uons,  wolves,  bears,  eagles  and 
stray  dogs. 

States  Included  in  the  study  were  Colorado, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona, 
Califonila,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas  and  Wyoming. 


THE    DEPREDATION    OP    COYOTES 
ON  LIVESTOCK 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or  KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLT.  Mr.  Sptekcir,  I  must  say 
that  the  decision  of  Mayor  Abraham 
Beame  of  New  York  City  hot  to  officially 
greet  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat 


X. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  PARLEY 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  POAGHB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  depre- 
dation of  cojfvtes  on  livestock  has  been 
noted  by  many  of  us  over  the  years,  and, 
I  am  afraid,  heard  with  scant  attaitkm 
and  minimum  concern  or  outright  skep- 
ticism by  too  many  of  our  urban  col- 
leagues. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
a  recent  article  written  by  Don  Kendall, 
the  Associated  Press  agricultural  editor 
in  Washington,  and  carried  on  the  AP 
wires.  It  Is  based  on  a  preliminary  report 
of  a  study  underway  by  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  tells  of  the  high  loss  of 
lambs  to  coyotes.  The  article  is  printed 
in   the   Congressional  Record   at  this 

point: 

'   Lamb-Cototeb 

(By  Don  Kendall) 

Washingtok. — One  reason  Iamb  chops  are 
so  expensive  Is  that  coyotes  have  been  eating 
their  flu  before  consumers  have  a  chance  at 
them,  according  to  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment survey. 

The  Department  said  Wednesday  that  coy- 
otes klUed  735,000  lambs  last  year,  about  8 
per  cent  of  those  bom  to  16  Western  States. 
In  addition,  coyotes  kUIed  230,000  mature 
breeding  sheep  in  vsrestem  flocks,  2  5  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

The  report,  compUed  by  USDA's  Economic 
Research  Service,  Is  preliminary  and  did  not 
Include  dollar  values  of  the  losses.  Richard 
S.  Magleby,  who  wrote  the  report,  said  fur- 
ther details  would  be  included  when  a  final 
analysis  is  made  next  year. 

Lamb  losses  were  tabulated  on  the  basis 
of  reports  from  9,000  sheep  producers  sur- 
veyed last  January.  Magleby  said  It  was  the 
flrst  time  that  USDA  has  attempted  to  lUt 
specific  causes  of  sheep  losses  on  so  large  a 
scale. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or   NKW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  always  had  many  distinguished  pub- 
lic servants  and  James  A.  Parley  is  cer- 
tainly unique  among  them.  As  past  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, former  Postmaster  General,  and 
one  Intimately  Involved  with  American 
poUtical  life.  Jim  has  earned  the  deep 
admiration  and  respect  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  Mans  of  us  who  are  also 
privileged  to  have  him  as  a  personal 
friend  know  well  his  warmth  and  affa- 
biUty. 

Always  a  man  of  energy  and  spirit,  Jim 
is  stiU  active  at  87.  He  puts  in  a  full  day 
of  work  and  is  also  writing  a  new  book. 
It  Is  my  great  pleasure  then  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  this  recent  article 
which  was  written  by  Louis  Lynch  and 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal-News  of 
Nyack,  N.Y. 

[From  the  Journal-News,  Sept.  24,  1975) 

Pabixt  To  Revkai.  Mobx  About  Split  With 

FDR 

(By  Louis  Lynch) 

James  A.  Farley  Is  wrltting  a  new  book- 
he  says  It's  his  last.  But,  despite  his  87  years, 
one  doubts  that. 

Farley  Is  a  native  of  Orassy  Potot. 

It  likely  wlU  be  meUower  than  the  one 
he  published  In  1948.  In  that  one  some  of  the 
pages  tasted  of  the  bittemeaa  that  undoubt- 
edly lingered  from  the  1940  spUt  with  FDR. 

Those  old  enough,  or  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  that  era,  will  reoaU  that  Farley 
opposed  the  third-term  nixntoatlon  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  flnaUy  acquired, 
against  the  tradition  which  Washington  had 
set.  According  to  Farley,  FDR  lied  to  him. 
and  others,  saying  he  wouldn't  run  but  really 
sucking  them  in  untU  no  one  could  be  nom- 
inated except  himself. 

It  was  that  misleading  statement  in  a 
private  Hyde  Park  conference  in  1839  that 
probably  has  irked  Farley  more  than  any- 
tbtog.  And  now,  while  he  says  everfthtng  he 
published  previously  about  tliat  meeting  is 
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true,  tlwre  wm  mora  to  tt  wblA  he  will 
Ttftml  la  tt*  aav  took.  ■»  wotddnt  mj  more, 
but  tfpmtaXtf  lh»  book  ytn  be  aa  update 
oa  tbe '«  effort  aad  wlU  be  beaed  on  enral- 
nuttelr  IjaM  aMaoe  wbtoh  paaeed  from 
Hocatnit  to  hli  pootmaster  general  throngb 
tbe  flret  aeren  and  a  balf  years  of  the  New 
Deal. 

But,  dMplte  Booserelt's  deception,  Farley 
atm  eun^orted  bis  election  and  their  friend- 
ship. vbUe  It  maj  bare  cooled,  never  died. 
Farley  «aa  tbe  arebltect  of  Rooeeveit's 
New  Toadc  gnbamatoclal  ylct<Hle8  and  then 
masterminded  ttta  1982  Democratic  conven- 
tion and  election  aveeps.  Bto  was  one  of 
FDB'a  first  major  i4>polntmenta  as  postmaster 
general  and  became  ITati<mal  Democratic 
chairman.  The  1936  election  waa  his  master- 
piece, RDR  winning  all  but  two  states — as 
Parley  had  pcedictod. 

There  has  been  no  other  national  political 
chairman  like  him  In  the  history  of  the  two- 
party  qrstem.  He  wielded  tremendous  influ- 
ence In  the  administration  as  every  piece  of 
patmnage  Jlowed  through  his  hands.  Only 
ntfley'S  Uuute  integrity  and  friendship  en- 
abled him  to  do  this.  No  one  ever  came  out 
of  such  a  tempting  position  smelling  like  a 
rose  as  Farley  did. 

"It  can  never  happen  again,"  be  said  the 
other  day  diving  an  Interview.  "Everything 
was  right  for  It  at  the  time."  One  thing  Is 
sure,  thereni  never  be  another  Parley. 

How  about  all  those  dirty  tricks  the  Amer- 
ican votir  bas  been  readtac  about.  Did  they 
occur  baek  in  tbe  SOs?  The  affable  Rirley 
frowned  on  that  one  and  gave  a  simple 
answer:  "Mo." 

Parley  apoke  easily  about  all  the  great  men 
he  has  known  and  the  Issues  he's  been  close 
to.  He  has  no  vat  been  far  off  center  stage 
since  be  and  Boooevelt  leaped  into  the  fray 
in  1982.  His  opinion  on  poUUcal  matters  U 
stiU  sought  by  the  knowledgeable.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  coneelTB  of  a  sertooa  Demoerattc  can- 
dMata  not  etetUng  with  him  at  bis  oOoe  at 
Coca  CMa  Kport  Oorp.  in  New  York  when 
he  stUt  pats  la  a  day's  work  as  honorary 
cbalnnaa  of  tbe  board. 

Ask  bias  a  tueatlon  about  any  personality 
and  hall  give  you  a  candid  view,  but  mostly 
off  the  record.  "I  say  It  to  theh-  faces  but 
not  In  prtnt." 

He  always  baa  been  and  always  will  be  a 
staunch  Democrat.  He  wasn't  fond  of  lic- 
Oovera  la  -Tl.  but.  like  Roosevelt  In  1940,  he 
suniarted  bim. 

Haa  ha  omr  voted  for  a  Bapta>Ucan.  "Never. 
I  alwus  vote  tb*  straight  Democratic  ticket." 
He  acknowledged,  however,  that  In  a  recent 
electlOB  Omto  was  one  candidate  he  eouMnt 
stomaai  aad  aaeretty  skipped  over  his  name 
in  tb*  ballot  booth,  "^nt  I  didnt  vote  for 
the  oppoattlon." 

"Who  wlU  wia  In  "Td?  The  Demooala."  he 
said  definitely.  "Provided  the  candidate  re- 
ceives tb*  wholehearted  support  of  the  other 
contMidatB  after  Ute  convention.  They  must 
avoid  Vtim  blttmeea  of  'm  aad  '73." 

He  is  eonvlBaad  that  Bdward  Kennedy  will 
not  run. 

Who  will  be  tbe  Democratic  candidate?  "I 
wont  get  into  that.  The  party  bM  many 
good  poaslMllties."  He  did  acknowtodgs  that 
*'—  "■— piifOf.  whom  aoaae  oocMlder  a  bit 
tea  -paOBlhility."  "I  flaat  met  him 
back  la  tti*  Ma,  Z  was  in  Mlnneapnlln  St. 
Paul.  Bla  tatbK  was  a  county  Democratlo 
"*"" "^  boty  one  in  the  state  to  sup- 
la -as." 

tb*  Democrats  select.  Tv 
President  Ford  winning. 

.—.—eat  is  «  or  9  per  cent.  In- 

flMion  aad  tb*  iMag  cost  ot  Uvlng  will  also 
beat  hiai.  Aad  tb*  Democrats  wont  forget 
Wateigat*.  After  all,  TTstTfH  happened 
T****.  ^*  *«><'Mliieiii  ware  in  odlce.  The 
ijo*  bit*  that  condition  under  Nixon. 
Malv;  ba'a  a  alee  guy."  Vtaley  eon- 
*j*  ••%  M  ooDsarvative  as  CooUdge 
,  nwr.  Ibto  his  laoord  aa  a  congression- 

al leader.  Ha  aotar  supported  any  important 
Uberal  or  Ubor  leglilatlon." 


BXfENSICWvJS  OF  REMARKS 

»brl*y*a  oflWse  walls  are  resplendent  with 
ptctures  of  preatdents.  Popes  and  other  great 
and  near  great.  While  he  considers  f  DR  the 
greatest  president  he  has  known,  be  warmly 
speaks  of  Pope  Plus  Xn  as  the  greatest  man 
he  ever  met.  He  proudly  recalled  private 
audiences  with  Popes  Plus  XI,  XII,  John 
XXm  and  Paul  VI.  He  and  his  wife  first  en- 
countered Pius  xn  when  the  latter  was  Sec- 
retary to  Plus  XI.  On  John:  "He  opened  a 
pandora's  box." 

I^rlcy  has  great  faith  in  his  church  and 
the  changes  of  recent  years  are  accepted^ 
some  gladly,  some  as  a  good  soldier  should. 

How  about  women's  lib?  Especially  in  pol- 
itics? 

"Women  will  continue  to  play  a  more 
pranlnent  part  in  the  poUtlcal  life  of  the  na- 
tion." he  stated.  Win  a  woman  be  president? 

"No,"  he  answered  succinctly. 
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AMERICAN  ALPINE  CLUB  HOSTS  SO- 
VIET CUMBBBS  IN  VALUABLE 
MOUNTAINBERINa  EZCHANOE 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   KASSACBUSaXTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

j      Tuesday.  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  Is  al- 
ways heartening  to  see  excbanges  of  cul- 
ture and  science  betwe«i  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  recent,  U^dy  fruit- 
ful, ApoUo-Soyus  space  mission  Is  a  fine 
example  of  a  scientific  and  cultural  ex- 
change that  benefited  both  countries.  Re- 
cently another  fine  exchange  occurred 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.SJB  Ji.  In  the  oports  world. 

Ttie  Americaa  Alpine  Club  hosted  six 
jwominent  Soviet  climbers  for  9  weeks 
as  tber  toured  the  United  States  and 
cUmbed  in  some  ot  America's  most  beau- 
tiful mountains.  The  AMC  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  anangtaac  this  valuable  trip 
wbleh  can  only  help  to  reduce  the  bar- 
rioB  between  East  and  West.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  long-range  bmeflts  of  ex- 
chaages  such  as  this  will  be  the  opening 
of  an  the  mountains  of  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica to  all  cUmbexs. 

I  would  Uke  to  particularly  commend 
the  Individual  members  of  the  Amoican 
Alpine  Club  who  hosted  the  Soviet  climb- 
ers while  they  vere  here.  Much  credit 
goes  also  to  the  Club's  piesidait.  William 
li.  Putnam,  for  his  tireless  effcurts  to  as- 
sure the  Soviets  an  interesting  and  en- 
joyable trip.  Mr.  Putnam  recently  de- 
Uveeed  a  special  npoct  for  WWU^— 
cfaaimel  22  in  his  role  as  editorial  qx)kes- 
man  for  this  station.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude that  statement  for  the  Rccord. 

Again.  I  commend  the  American  Al- 
pine C3ub  for  becoming  Involved  in  a  fine, 
working  example  of  detente,  and  I  con- 
gratulate them  for  their  success. 

Tbe  statement  at  Mr.  Putnam  follows : 
BrmctMj  RavosT — ^A  SrsTiamrr  or  th«  Bnana- 
aiKLD  TncvisiOK  BsoADCAsiriro  Coap. 

Back  on  July  19th,  I  mentioned  that  I 
would  be  seeing  a  groiip  of  Soviet  alpinists 
who  planned  to  visit  this  country  as  guest  of 
the  American  Alpine  Club.  I  did  so,  meeting 
tbem  In  Wyoming  where  they  spent  some 
days  In  the  Teton  Mountains.  I  greeted  them 
at  the  Jackson  .\lrport. 

I  greet  you  again  in  the  cities  of  our  East 
as  I  did  m  the  beautiful  mountains  of  oiu- 
West.  I  do  so  this  time,  not  only  as  the  rep- 


resentative of  American  mountaineering,  but 
as  the  representaUve  of  free  joumaliam.  one 
of  tbe  great  freedoms  of  our  nation. 

I  greet  you  also  with  the  humlUty  which 
all  alpinists  know  so  fully — a  humility  which 
has  been  enhanced  by  your  achievements  in 
the  mounUtos  both  of  your  land  and  ours 

I  greet  you  also,  on  this  eve  of  your  de- 
parture from  our  country,  in  the  name  ot 
brotherhood  and  good  wUl,  filled  with  the 
hope  that  your  visit  with  us  wlU  reach 
tlirough  and  beyond  the  barriers  Imposed  by 
governments,  to  InstlU  among  your  people 
and  ours  that  common  bond  of  humility 
which  links  us  all  on  our  brief  passage 
through  this  world. 

We  wish  you  well,  we  are  glad  you  came 
among  us  and  we  will  meet  again. 

These  gentlemen  are,  right  now.  as  I  speak 
to  you,  the  guests  of  both  the  club,  and 
Springfield  Television,  here  In  this  area,  and 
leave  for  their  home  tomorrow. 


BLESSINQOP  THE  FLEET,  ST.  CLEM- 
ENTS S3LAND,  MO. 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadav,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
on  St.  Clements  Island  in  tbe  Potomac 
River,  in  St.  Mary's  Comits^,  Md..  thofns- 
ands  of  peapila  gather  for  the  blesring  of 
the  oyster  fleet.  On  this  annual  oc- 
casion, the  Catholic  bishop  of  Washing- 
ton celebrates  Mass  and  blesses  the  work 
boats  of  the  watermen. 

This  year  on  September  28,  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Reverend  Jos^pdh  L. 
McOowdl.  pastor  of  All  Saints  Ei^opal 
Church  in  Avawe,  Md. 

Reverend  MdDowell  gave  an  impres- 
sive summary  of  the  difBcuIties  facing 
all  Americans  who  are  coneemed  about 
the  monllty  of  our  Nathm. 

Recalling  the  origins  of  rdigious  free- 
dom in  ccdoDlal  Maryland,  he  gave  an 
excellent  sermon  irtiieh  I  would  like  to 
share  with  the  other  Mnnbers: 
A  HsBiraos  or  FIxedok 

Today  iB  a  day  for  ceietoatlon.  At  this  time 
ot  year  at  the  beginning  ot  the  oyster  sea- 
aon,  we  ask  Ood's  blessing  on  those  who  earn 
their  living  from  these  waters,  and  we  share 
their  prayer  that  in  the  years  to  come  they 
will  continue  to  be  able  to  harvest  these  wa- 
ters and  that  vre  will  continue  to  enjoy  the 
fnrit  of  that  harvest. 

We  celebrate  with  our  watermen  today, 
but  our  oMebratkm  is  for  another  equaUy 
imp<Hiant  reason.  Something  began  to  hap- 
pen here  over  aoe  yeara  ago  aad  it  la  our 
prloeleas  heritage  today.  I  am  not  -talking 
about  the  first  lanHtTig  of  lengiiffh  settlers 
on  this  very  spot  in  1634,  which  would  be 
cause  enough  for  us  to  be  here;  nor  am  I 
talking  about  the  first  Roman  Catholic  mass 
celebrated  by  Englishmen  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  whl4Ai  also  haiqwned  on  this 
spot.  I  am  talking  about  a  revolutionary  con- 
cept that  was  first  tried  out  in  this  colony, 
which  we  now  take  for  granted,  and  which  I 
as  a  Protestant  minister  speaking  at  a  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Sfaas  am  a  symbol  of,  namely, 
Religious  Toleraaoe. 

Search  the  annals  of  recorded  history  and 
you  wui  generaUy  find  that  the  reUglovis 
beliefs  of  any  givaa  sode^  were  shared  by 
all  Its  membera.  Vlolatkms  of  these  norms 
usually  resulted  la  punishment,  «>»«tv««»«« 
death.  Even  luider  the  relatively  tolerant 
regime  of  Rome,  varying  religions  were  tol- 
erated only  so  long  as  they  posed  no  threat 
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to  the  system  and  their  adherents  would 
Rive  at  least  Up  service  to  the  worship  of  the 
Emperor.  As  soon  as  this  new  religion, 
Christianity,  revealed  ItseU  as  more  than 
either  a  benign  Jewish  sect  or  a  passing  fad, 
and  especially  as  soon  as  it  was  understood 
that  these  Christians  worehipped  their  God 
above  all  gods  including  the  Emperor,  that 
tolerance  quickly  vanished.  For  about  a 
century  and  a  half.  Christians  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  extreme  forms  of  perse- 
cution. On  four  separate  occasions  during 
that  period  systematic  programs  of  extermi- 
nation were  Initiated  to  wipe  out  every 
single  Christltm.  We  are  proof  that  they 
were  not  successful.  FlnaUy,  iu  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Roman  Em- 
peror himself  became  a  Christian  and  the 
whole  ESmplre  became  Christian  with  him. 

Now  Christians  were  In  a  position  of  power. 
Having  gone  through  so  much  suffering,  did 
they  now  treat  opponents  with  sympathy 
and  understanding?  Not  very  much.  In  aU 
fairness,  they  did  not  resort  to  the  extreme 
measures  of  their  pagan  predecessors.  Never- 
theless, heresies  were  harshly  dealt  with.  And 
during  the  Middle  Ages  our  history  books  tell 
us  that  the  Moslems  were  not  the  only  ones 
to  win  converts  by  the  sword.  With  the  com- 
ing of  the  Renaissance  came  a  fresh  ques- 
tioning of  accepted  concepts.  Groups  of  pro- 
testors aroee  protesting  what  they  believed 
to  be  excesses  in  the  established  church.  Tbey 
also  expressed  differing  opinions  on  various 
theological  questions.  These  protestants  were 
resisted  at  every  turn.  Finally  some  of  the 
protestants  gained  political  allies  including 
the  King  of  England  and  certain  German 
princes.  Now  they  were  In  the  driver's  seat. 
Surely  these  Protestants  who  had  siiffered 
at  the  hands  of  oppressors  would  treat  their 
dissenters  with  kindness.  But  no,  they  had 
not  learned  their  lessons  any  better.  In  Eng- 
land one  was  required  to  be  Anglican;  in 
much  of  what  later  became  Germany,  one 
had  to  be  Lutheran;  and  in  Geneva,  only  Cal- 
vinism was  tolerated.  There  stUI  was  no  reli- 
gious tolerance. 

The  first  Lord  Baltimore  was  a  very  cau- 
tious and  discreet  Roman  Catholic  In  a  Prot- 
estant England.  He  had  a  dream,  a  colony  in 
the  New  World,  one  which  would  not  only 
allow  freedom  for  Roman  Catholics,  but  for 
all  to  worship  as  they  pleased.  It  was  his  son 
Cecil  Calvert,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  who 
realized  the  dream  and  was  finally  granted  a 
charter  for  the  ccdony.  Two  boat  loads  of 
ml.Ted  Roman  Catholics  and  AngUcaus  set  sail 
for  the  New  World  on  the  Ark  and  the  Dove. 
There  Is  an  excellent  play  entitled,  "Wings  of 
the  Morning"  which  is  put  on  each  sunamer 
in  St.  Mary's  City.  It  dramatizes  the  begin- 
nings of  this  unique  colony.  Near  the  end  of 
the  last  act,  Margaret  Brent,  a  cousin  of  the 
Calverts  proposed,  "an  Act  of  Toleration,  a 
law  giving  official  protection  for  all  men  and 
women  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ."  In  1649, 
the  Assembly  meeting  in  St.  Mary's  City 
passed  the  Maryland  Act  of  Religious  Toler- 
ance which  reads,  in  part:  "Be  it  therefore 
enacted  that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
within  this  Province  professing  to  believe  In 
Jesus  Christ  shall  from  henceforth  be  any 
ways  troubled,  molested  (»  discountenanced 
for  or  in  respect  to  his  w  her  religion  nor  In 
the  free  exercise  thereof  nor  any  way  com- 
pelled to  the  belief  or  exercise  of  any  other 
Religion  against  his  or  her  consent."  The 
seed  had  been  planted,  and  although  reli- 
gious tolerance  has  traveled  a  rocky  road  to 
the  present,  most  nations  in  the  western 
world  now  accept  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom,  even  though  many  stlU  have  estab- 
lished churches. 

As  I  refiected  on  this  great  event,  it  dawiied 
on  me  that  the  content  of  religious  toler- 
ance in  1649  was  far  different  than  it  Is  today. 
I  thought  I  had  heard  Margaret  Brent  say. 
"freedom  for  all  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ". 
Sure  enough,  after  checking  the  play  and  the 
Act  of  Tolerance  itself,  that  was  the  frame- 
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work  tor  religious  tolerance.  It  was  fine  to  be 
Roman  Catholic  or  Anglican  or  Quaker  or  In- 
dependent or  whatever,  so  long  as  one  be- 
lieved in  Jesus  Christ.  Today,  none  of  us 
would    think    of   restricting   anyone's   reli- 
gion or  lack  of  it.  But  an  important  point  was 
being  made  in  this  Act  that  we  tend  to  over- 
look when  we  think  of  Religious  Freedom  to- 
day. ThU  freedom  exists  so  that  people  may 
worship,  not  primarily  to  allow  them  to  cease 
worshipping.  It  exists  to  promote  belief  at 
least  as  much  as  disbelief.  It  e.xlsts  so  that 
we  may  have  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
faith,  not  to  forbid  us  from  expressing  faith. 
Religious  freedom  exists  to  protect  us  from 
domiuation  by  any  single  form  of  faith,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  expression  of 
faith  from  the  public  life  of  our  society.  What 
we  have  in  our  schools,  thanks  to  judicial 
butchering  of  the  First  Amendment,  is  not 
religious  freedom,  but  rellgloiis  oppression; 
sanctions  which,  in  effect,  favor  and  encour- 
age irreligion.  Something  is  terribly  wrong 
when  everything  except  Christianity  may  be 
freely   explored  in  our  educational   system. 
Religious  tolerance  recognizes  that  individ- 
uals should  be  allowed  their  beliefs.  It  does 
not  envision  that  in  order  to  do  that  society 
should  be  stripped  of  all  its  norms  and  that 
commonly  held  beliefs  should  be  abandoned 
so  that  a  few  are  not  offended.  We  do  not  jail 
adults  who  live  together  apart  from  mar- 
riage, but  neither  have  we  abandoned  as  a 
society  belief  in  the  institutions  of  marriage 
and  the  family.  It  is  a  warped  concept  of 
religious  freedom  indeed  that  penalizes  be- 
lief and  rewards  unbelief,  but  that  is  the 
direction  we  seem  to  be  heading  in. 

As  a  Christian,  I  insist  that  the  strength 
of  this  nation  has  been  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  faith  of  many  of  Its  citizens  In 
Jesus  Christ.  We  need  that  faith  now  more 
than  ever  before.  We  do  need  action  on  a 
legislative  level  to  restore  a  more  healthy 
view  of  reUgious  freedom.  We  also  need  action 
on  an  individual  level  to  witness  by  word  and 
deed  that  true  freedom  is  to  be  found  in 
knowing  and  serving  Jesus  as  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  If  our  nation  and  the  great  princi- 
ples ovu:  nation  has  stood  for  are  to  survive, 
we  must  turn  to  Christ,  not  away  from  him. 
The  motto  on  our  coins,  "in  God  we  trust", 
must  become  more  than  a  motto,  it  must 
become  the  foundation  for  each  of  ovu  lives. 
In  11  Chronicles  2:14  we  read  the  following: 
"if  my  people  who  are  called  by  my  name 
humble  themselves  and  pray  and  seek  my 
face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways,  then 
I  will  hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their 
sin  and  heal  their  land."  There  was  never  a 
more  urgent  time  to  heed  that  advice  than 
the  present.  Either  we  as  Individuals  and  as 
a  nation  will  find  our  freedom  in  Jesus  Christ 
or  we  will  become  slaves  of  our  own  sin,  vic- 
tims of  a  decaying  society,  slaves  of  some 
life  system  such  as  Communism. 

The  choice  Is  ours.  May  we  make  the  right 
choice  while  there  is  still  time  to  choose. 
Let  us  pray. 

Our  Lord  and  our  God,  you  have  blessed 
us  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  with 
material  wealth,  freedom  from  aU  kinds  of 
oppression  and  a  strong  ethical  and  spirituBd 
foundation.  Keep  us  from  foolishly  squan- 
dering the  bounty  you  have  given  us  and 
keep  us  faithful  to  you.  This  we  as'i  in  Jesus' 
name.  Amen. 


ILLEGAL  ALIENS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CAUFOaNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in 
the  month  I  inserted  a  number  of  letters 
iu  the  Record  which  addressed  them- 
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selves  to  the  illegal  alien  issue  and,  in 
pau'ticular,  to  Coiigressmeui  Rodino's  bill 
H.R.  8713.  Since  that  time  I  have  received 
several  more  statements  and  letters 
which  are  also  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  Rodino  approach. 

There  are  many  problems  inherent  in 
the  Rodino  proposal.  As  lArry  Lavinsky. 
chairman  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith's  law  committee,  stated, 
the  bill  "improperly  places  the  burden 
of  enforcement  on  employers  rather  than 
on  Government  where  it  belongs."  Fur- 
ther, Mr.  Lavinsky  comments  that  the 
bill  "reflects  an  anti-immigrrant  philoso- 
phy inconsistent  with  the  traditional 
American  position  as  a  haven  of  refuge." 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  want  to  consider  the  views  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League,  the  United 
Farm  Workers,  and  other  persons  who 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  Rodino  im- 
migration bill  and  its  implications.  I  am, 
therefore,  inserting  the  following  state- 
ments and  letters  in  the  Record,  and 
hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
views  expressed: 

News  Rei.eabb 

New  Yosk,  N.Y.,  October  7 — The  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  of  B'nai  B'rtth  today 
iirged  the  defeat  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives "Ulegal  aUen"  bill  (HH.  8713)  because 
it  is  "a  restrictive  proposal  which  Is  out  of 
step  a-ith  American  tradition." 

In  a  resolution  passed  by  AOL's  national 
law  committee,  the  human  relations  agency 
said  that  passage  of  the  bill  could  cause 
deportations  of  many  aliens  with  American 
citizen  children. 

The  proposed  bill  places  sanctions  on  em- 
ployers who  knowingly  hire  illegal  aliens,  in- 
cluding criminal  penalties  for  persons  found 
guUty  of  hiring  or  referring  Illegal  aliens  for 
employment. 

According  to  Larry  Lavinsky,  chairman  of 
ADL'8  law  committee,  "the  bUl  thus  im- 
proi>erly  places  the  biurden  of  enforcement  on 
employers  rather  than  on  the  government 
where  It  belongs.  This  would  tindoubtedly 
foster  employment  discrimination  against 
individuals  who  may  speak  with  a  foreign 
accent  and  who  an  employer  might  not  hire 
because  of  fear  of  violating  the  criminal 
penalties  in  the  bill." 

The  bill,  which  amends  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  is  now  awaiting  a  vote  by  the  full  House. 

Citing  ADL'8  long-standing  policy  in  favor 
of  liberal  and  humane  immigration  laws,  Mr. 
Lavinsky  said  that  the  League  "objects  to 
this  bUl  because  It  reflects  an  antl-immlgraut 
philosophy  inconsistent  with  the  traditions! 
American  position  as  a  haven  of  refuge." 

iMTEBNATIONAt.   LOMCSHOaSMSM'S 

AND    WABKHOUSEMKK'S    UNION, 

Salt  Franciaco,  Calif.,  October  20,  1975. 
Re:  Rodino  immigration  biU,  HH.  8713. 
To  ihe  members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  Membera  of  Congrees. 
Fi'om:      California,      Oregon,      Washington, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

Genttxmen:  The  officers  and  members  of 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union  Join  with  the  United  Farm 
Workers  lAPL-CIO),  the  American  ClvU 
Liberties  Union.  Catholic  Conference,  Auti- 
Defamatlon  League  of  B'nai  Brith,  ai\d  others 
iu  vigorously  opposing  the  above  blU. 

This  blU,  under  the  guise  of  creating  em- 
ployment, is  reaUy  directed  against  the  civil 
rights  of  a  large  section  of  the  Latin  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States.  It  ia  self-incrimi- 
nating and  pre-suppases  guilt. 
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an  lastgniflcant  fine  of  $500  for  the  second 
oSemse  wiOiln  two  years  of  the  flrat;  and, 
latar  on,  tha  poaalbfitty  of  a  prosecution  of 
thB  emiHoyer  for  a  misdemeanor,  if  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  sees  lit  to  piiah  it.  Through- 
out this  procediire  there  is  mention  of  hear- 
ings and  due  process  for  the  employer,  but 
never  audi  proteetkm  for  the  worker  or  alien 
who  la  questioned  and  detained. 

Although  the  above  procedural  guidelines 
may  seem  adequate  on  their  face,  there  is  s 
loophole  provided  for  unscrupulous  employ- 
ers. It  states  that  the  employer  has  fulfilled 
hla  duty  tmder  the  law  and  eatabliahea  a 
prima  facie  case  to  confirm  the  compliance 
of  that  duty,  once  he  has  obtained  a  signed 
stotoment  from  the  aUen  attesting  to  his 
lawful  ixesence  in  the  IT.8.  In  short,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  is  ahlfted  from  the  employer  to 
the  alien  by  a  mere  convenient  stroke  of  the 
pen.  TherMore,  it  is  possible  that  employers 
could  in  fact  knowln^y  violate  the  law  but 
because  the  iUegal  alien  signed  a  statement, 
he  is  free  of  any  liability  of  tfce  law. 

nils  is  not  uncommon  today.  It  Is  com- 
mon practice  for  employers,  especially  non- 
xmlon  growers,  to  hire  OliBgal  allena  and  right 
before  payday  make  a  convenient  can  to  the 
Immigration  authorities  who  thereafter  pick 
up  the  Illegals  and  abaolve  the  employer  un- 
der t^ie  Rodlno  Bin  that  management  will 
contin^ie  to  use  and  exploit  illegals  to  break 
strikes  of  workers  In  the  city  or  the  fields 
and  also  escape  liability  from  prosecution  or 
the  payment  of  fines  for  their  violations. 

Also,  the  bill  places  the  responsibility  on 
unions  who  are  working  as  agents  of  employ- 
ers factually  (by  referring  emplo3ree8  for  Job 
placement)  to  control  immigration  and  be  on 
the  look-out  for  illegal  aliens.  The  union  or- 
ganized as  the  representative  of  the  worker 
cannot  also  be  asked  to  perform  the  duties 
of  immigration  officers.  This  is  an  unreason- 
ably burdensome  and  xinfalr  delegation  of 
Congiess'  duty  to  regulate  and  control  im- 
migration in  this  country — again  an  example 
of  the  Rodlno  Bill  not  facing  squarely  with 
the  Issue  and  the  actual  source  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  abort,  the  Bodlno  Bill  does  not  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  workers  In  this 
country.  Furthermore,  It  does  not  seek  to  set 
up  an  equal  distribution  of  the  quotas  for 
admlaslon  between  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Hnalqpheres.  It  is  evident  that  those  people 
tiom  the  Western  Hemlq>here  are  clearly  du- 
erlmiiiated  against,  while  those  from  the 
Butanx  Hemisphere  countrlea  are  given  great 
latitude  in  admission  quotas  to  the  United 
States.  And  In  some  cases,  which  are  steadny 
incraaslng,  these  same  aliens  have  been  and 
are  bcAng  uaed  as  a  ready  work  force  as  strike - 
breakers  and  scabs,  why  is  the  Administra- 
tion allowed  to  help  management  in  this 
manner  and  help  increase  the  nimiber  of 
sources  available  to  destroy  the  workers' 
quest  tor  dignity  and  self  support?  These 
are  the  problems  which  must  be  addressed 
by  the  Ctongress. 

Finally,  we  wlU  support  legislation  which 
will  make  it  easier  for  those  already  present 
In  the  United  States  or  famlllea  wishing  to 
come  into  the  U.S..  in  their  application  for 
permanent  resident  status  or  citizenship  to 
be  made  in  the  language  in  which  they  are 
most  literate.  We  must  seek  to  step  the 
Bupp<vt  of  employer-oriented  immigration 
achemee  which  only  allow  single  pec^le  to 
enter  the  country.  By  ao  easing  requiremente 
and  the  form  In  which  lawful  admission  is 
sought,  we  can  aUeviate  the  threat  of  the 
employer  caUing  the  immigration  authorities 
whenever  the  workers  seek  a  redress  of  their 
grievances  or  seek  to  organise  themaelves  into 
a  union  to  represent  their  needs  and  inter- 
este.  Our  goal  must  be  to  protect  the  work- 
er's right  to  orgaaiae  aad  be  fk«B  ftam  manip- 
ulative schemes  designed  to  break  the  law- 
ful strikes  of  workers  and  ttietr  quest  for 
Justice. 
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WEATHEK  UNDERORODND  SUP- 
PORTERS ORGANIZE  CX>NPER. 
ENCE 


HON.  LARRY  McOONALD 


or  mcNiGU 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1975 
Mr.  Mcdonald  or  Oeorgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  foUowiag  decisioDs  taken  at 
the  July  conference  in  Boston,  the 
Prairie  Pire  Orjranlzing  Committee— 
PPOC— the  nationally  active  overt  sup- 
port group  for  the  terrorist  clandestine 
Weather  Underground  Organization— 
WUO — has  issued  a  call  annminnitig  ^ 
"National  Hard  Times  Conference" 
scheduled  to  take  place  December  27 
and  28,  1975,  protwUy  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

The  meeting  is  being  organized  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  WUO's  1975  line  caD- 
iag  for  mass  OTganizing  in  addition  to 
armed  struggle;  and  will  focus  on  using 
the  current  economic  situation  for  rev- 
olutionary organidng. 

The  PPOC  has  apparently  been  suc- 
cessful in  its  efforts  to  recruit  to  its 
cause  persons  weD  known  in  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist movement  in  this  country 
The  PPOC  call  states : 

A  group  of  r^resentatives  of  national  or- 
ganizations who  provide  leadership  in  day- 
to-day  struggles  have  formed  the  nucleTis 
of  a  national  leadership  board  for  the  Hard 
Times  Conference.  They  are  Wilbur  Had- 
dock of  the  United  Black  Woricers,  Florencio 
Merced  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party, 
Annie  Stein  of  People  Against  Racism  in 
Education,  Carlos  Feliclano  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Freedom  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Nationalist  Prisoners,  Walter  Collins,  and 
Jennifer  Dohm  of  the  Prairie  Fire  Orga- 
mztng  Committee.  They  have  invited  nearly 
40  people — Pleaders  of  workplace  and  com- 
munity struggles— to  Join  them  In  a  national 
policymaking  Board. 

The  public  ncord  background  of  these 
organizers  of  the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing 
Committee  conference  in  brief  is: 

Background  of  Peairie  Fire  Osganeunc 
CoMMTTTEE  Conference 

Walter  Collins — became  president  of  the 
Southern  Conferraoe  Educational  Fund 
(SOE9-)  l97»-74  after  his  rrteaae  from  federal 
prison  for  draft  refusal.  OolUns  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Intoi4m  Committee  for  a 
Maas  Party  of  the  People  (NIC)  and  a  si^isr 
of  the  NIC'a  "Open  Letter"  which  aupports 
tlie  use  of  aimed  struggle  in  effecting  a 
socialist  revolution.  He  la  also  a  National 
Board  member  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Solidar- 
ity Committee  (FB8C),  a  Joint  NIC  and 
Puerto  Rioan  Socialist  Party  (PSP)  pr<^)a- 
ganda  Mganiaatlon. 

Jennifer  Dohrur— la  the  sister  of  Weather 
Underground  Organization  fugitive  leader, 
Bemardlne  Dohm.  Jennifer  Dotun  appeared 
at  press  oonferences  in  Algeria  with  I£D  ad- 
vocate Timothy  Leary  after  Laary's  eeciqM 
from  prtaoa  and  flight  abroad  which  were 
engineoed  by  the  Weather  Underground.  Ac- 
tive to  1970  and  1971  with  the  "Weatberyip" 
factk>n  of  above-ground  Weathermen  aod 
anarchistic  Youth  International  Party  drag 
tntlu,  Jtaamm  Oohm  was  active  la  defMise 
oommlttee  work  tor  Joaane  O-  QHnBt^Uaa^ 
(Aaaata  ShakurJ.  a  lawler  of  tha  twrarl^ 
Black  UbstaMon  Army  toraiaA  by  ttia  ■• 
drldge  Olaavar  taotlon  of  the  Blaok  Pahthtr 
Party.  At  the  July  ii-ia  national  ryairle  Fli* 
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oreBniaing  CoiBmlUee  conference  In  Boston 
fwbich  was  the  sidiject  of  my  report  to  the 
^^neresslooal  Record  on  OctotMr  3,  1976], 
she  was  elected  PFOC  National  Intertai  Sec- 
Carlos  FeUciano — la  a  mensber  of  i^e 
Puerto  Bican  Nationalist  Party  which  led  the 
1950  abortive  rev<*ntion  in  Puerto  Rico.  For 
>iis  part  in  that  aetiim,  FeUciano  was  im- 
nrisoned  and  Aiared  the  cell  with  NationallBt 
Party  fotmder  and  leader  Pedro  Alblzu  Cam- 
pos In  1970.  Feliclano  was  arrested  in  New 
y^k  and  charged  with  carrying  out  numer- 
ous iKHnbings  as  a  member  of  MIBA.  a  clan- 
destine Puerto  Rlcan  nationaUst  revolution- 
ary group.  After  a  prolonged  series  of  court 
maneuvers,  Feliclano  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
lesser  charge  al  possession  of  Ulegal  explo- 
sives, was  sentenced  to  a  four-year  term  and 
Jailed.  However,  earlier  this  year  he  was  re- 
leased on  pan^e  for  time  s€(rved.  In  Septem- 
ber, Feliclano  was  a  delegate  to  idio  Soviet- 
dominated  World  Peace  Counoil's  Interna- 
tional Conference  in  Solidarity  with  Puerto 
Blco  in  Havana. 

Wilbur  Haddock — leader  of  the  United 
Black  Workers,  Newark,  N  J.,  has  been  active 
irith  various  ccmferwices  and  meetings  be- 
tween the  National  Interim  C<Mnmlttee  lor  a 
Mass  Party  <rf  the  People  (NIC)  and  the  Mao- 
ist revolutionary  Congress  of  Afrikan  PeojHe 
(CAP),  led  by  LeRol  Jones  jAmiri  Baraka]. 
Haddock  was  a  delegate  to  the  World  Peace 
Ooimcll's  International  Conference  Solidar- 
ity with  Puerto  Rico,  initiated  by  the  Soviet 
Dni<m  to  coordinate  a  long  term  campaign 
to  establlaih  a  Cuban-style  communist  re- 
gime m  Puerto  Rico,  site  of  many  important 
(7.S.  defense  faotUtles. 

Florencio  Merced  Rosa — is  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party  (PSP) 
Political  Conunlsslon  and  Central  Committee. 
The  PSP,  a  self-proclaimed  Marxist-Leninist 
vanguard  revolutionary  party,  works  In  clos- 
est cooperation  vrtth  the  Cuban  conununlsts; 
and  was  the  principal  beneficiary  of  the  Sep- 
tember Solidarity  Conference  In  Havana  to 
which  Merced  Rosa  was  a  delegate  with  the 
US.  contingent.  This  summer,  he  traveled 
to  North  Korea  to  esteblish  relations  between 
the  PSP  and  Pyongyang. 

Annie  Stein — of  People  Against  Racism  in 
.  Education  (PAltE)  is  a  National  Board  mem- 
ber of  the  Puerto  Bican  Solidarity  Commit- 
tee: PARE  works  In  close  cooperation  with 
the  National  Interim  Conunlttee  for  a  Mass 
Party  of  the  Peoide.  The  public  record  also 
Indicates  Annie  Stein  was  the  author  of  a 
book  review  to  the  FaU.  1966.  edition  of  Free- 
domirays,  the  Communist  Party'  U.S.A.'s  pub- 
lication oriented  toward  Negroes;  and  was  a 
National  Office  contact  for  Studente  for  a 
Democratic  Society  before  that  organisation's 
demise  in  1969.  On  March  20,  1975,  Stein  was 
a  leader  of  the  Women's  Conunlttee  to  End 
All  Aid  to  Tbieu  and  Lon  Nol,  an  ad  hoc 
group  of  female  Leninists  supporttog  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  Commu- 
nists, who  staged  a  sit-in  in  the  New  Tort: 
City  office  of  Senator  Javite.  In  July,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  New  York  Prairie  Pire  Or- 
ganizing Committee.  Stein  attended  the  Bos- 
ton PFOC  conference. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  organizers  or 
"board"  of  the  National  Hard  Times 
Unity  Conference  come  from  a  variety  of 
Marxist-Leninist-Cuban-oriented  orga- 
nizations and  share  a  common  involve- 
ment in  both  the  National  Interim  Com- 
mittee for  a  Mass  Party  of  the  Pe<Hde — 
NIC— and  in  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Solldarlt}' 
Committee— PRSC— a  joint  NIC  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party— PSP— 
operation.  While  the  PFOC  has  targeted 
various  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  for 
organizing,  it  is  possible  that  the  NIC 
contacts  may  be  aUe  to  draw  In  sunxnrt 
from  the  Concress  of  Afrikan  People 
headed  by  LeRol  Jones,  and  from  the 
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Marxist-Leninist  faction  of  the  New 
American  Movements— NAM.  Two  PPOC 
organizers  attended  the  NAM  conference 
early  in  September  to  develop  support  for 
the  Hard  Times  Conference. 

PFOC  is  organizing  tlie  Hard  Times 
Conference,  its  "strategic  priority"  for  its 
"national  work  during  the  next  period," 
on  three  principal  themes  expressed  in 
the  slogans  "Stop  the  Cutbacks — Save 
Our  Communities;"  "Make  the  Unions 
Fight;"  and  "Jobs  or  Income  for  Evei-y- 
one." 

Membership  applications  for  the 
Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee  have 
been  distributed.  The  forms  indicate  a 
high  level  of  security  consciousness  in 
the  PPOC  such  as  is  found  among  the 
recruiters  for  the  Cuban  propaganda  and 
apparatchik  development  organization 
known  as  the  Venceremos  Brigade. 

Despite  the  preoccupation  of  most  rev- 
olutionaries ^vith  matters  of  privacyor 
freedom  from  law  enforcement  observa- 
tion, the  PFOC  requires  such  details  as 
place  of  birth,  parents'  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  make  background  checks  pos- 
sil)le.  In  addition,  the  organization  asks 
for  detailed  political  information  such 
as  "What  sort  of  political  wotk  have 
you  done  over  the  past  3  years?  What 
kind  of  work  are  you  doing  now?  Is  this 
with  an  organization,  collective,  and  so 
forth?  Do  you  see  your  work  fitting  in 
with  any  of  the  already  existing  work 
collectives?  If  not,  how  do  you  see  your 
relationship  to  PPOC?  Are  you  in  an 
existing  group  or  collective  that  would 
like  to  figure  out  as  a  group  your  rela- 
tionship to  PFOC?" 

To  prepare  for  its  National  Hard  Times 
Conference,  the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing 
Committee  lias  developed  a  budget  total- 
ing some  $58,000.  Budget  items  include 
$8,000  for  a  five-man  staff;  over  $7,000 
for  office  expenses  and  travel;  $4,000  for 
food;  and  $25,000  for  buses. 

It  is  clear  that  the  overt  support  group 
for  the  Weather  Underground  Organi- 
zation criminals  remains  deeply  involved 
with  other  revolutionary  organizations 
having  close  affinities  to  Havana.  It.  is 
significant  that  with  all  its  large  budget 
for  the  Hard  Times  meeting,  a  mere  $350 
is  earmarked  for  fundralsmg  expenses. 
It  is  possible  that  PPOC  already  has 
other  sources  of  fimdlng.  However,  all 
aspects  of  this  group  would  be  an  excel- 
lent subject  for  an  internal  security  in- 
vestigation by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  has  jurlsdictioii,  albeit  unexer- 
cised, in  this  area.  If  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  were  to  exercise  that 
jurisdiction,  I  would  be  pleased  to  make 
the  appropriate  Prairie  Fire  Organizing 
Committee  documents  available. 
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THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  working  on  legislation 
to  ref (urm  the  food  stamp  program  have 
frequently   indicated   that  one  of  our 
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^oals  is  to  render  this  prognun  less  sus- 
ceptible to  fraud. 

In  this  regard,  defenders  of  the  food 
stamp  status  quo  have  made  statements 
indicating  that  there  is  no  real  fraud  ex- 
tant, or  if  there  is  that  it  is  a  very  minor 
problem. 

However,  a  meeting  earlier  this  month 
of  the  National  Welfare  Fraud  Associa- 
tion uncovered  some  solid  evidence  of 
the  kind  of  chicanery  that  is  going  on, 
and  their  report  buttresses  my  opinion 
that  the  problem  is  l>oth  real  and  serious. 

An  account  of  this  meeting  has  been 
published  by  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umnist John  Lofton,  and  in  order  that 
Members  be  more  aware  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem,  I  would  like  to  have 
his  article  printed  here  in  the  Record. 

Simon  Defekdcd  for  Criticism  of  Food 
Sxaiip  Proobaic 
(By  John  D.  Lofton  Jr.) 

Hot  Springs.  Ahk. — ^When  Treasury  Secre- 
tary William  Simon  recently  called  the  fed- 
eral food  stamp  program  "a  well-known 
haven  for  the  chlselers  and  rip-off  artists," 
his  remarks  were  predictably  greeted  by  howls 
of  outrage. 

"A  deliberate  misstatement,"  snorted  Sen. 
George  McOovern,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs.  Mr.  Simon,  said  the  South  Dakota 
Democrat,  "cannot  defend  the  charges  be- 
cause they  are  false." 

But  a  trip  to  this  city  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Fraud  Association's  Annual 
Training  Conference  shows  that  it  is  Senator 
McOovem  who  is  misstating  the  facts,  not 
Secretary  Simon. 

Max  Shaffer,  regional  director  of  investi- 
gations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
San  Francisco  office,  says  that  food  stamps 
are  "the  new  money."  On  the  street  they  can 
now  be  purchased — Illegally — for  about  50 
cents  on  the  dollar.  He  says  that  recently  on 
tht  West  Coast  three  banks  were  robbed  and 
the  only  thing  taken  were  food  stamps. 

A  Missouri  welfare  investigator  says  he  and 
his  men  broke  one  case  where  a  loan  com- 
pany in  St.  Louis  was  accepting  food  stamps 
as  paymenta  on  small  loans.  Both  the  paying 
of  the  stampa  and  their  acceptance  were 
against  the  law. 

John  Graziano,  director  ot  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Office  of  Investigation,  is  also 
a  speaker  here.  Be  has  said : 

'•FV)od  stamps  are  stolen,  counterfeited, 
and  iised  for  Illegal  purposes.  In  addition, 
unscrupulous  persons  purchase  stamps  from 
legitimate  recipients  at  discount  prices,  and 
organized  criminals  work  to  many  ways  to 
divert  food  stamps  from  their  Intended  end 
uae." 

To  Illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  food 
stamp  program  and  its  potential  for  the 
abuses  he  mentions,  Orazlano  points  out  that 
$4  billion  is  involved,  with  more  than  900.000 
retaU  ontlete  across  the  country  accepting 
stampe  frc»n  nearly  19  miUion  people. 

In  its  1974-75  final  report,  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Grand  Jury  says  that  the  Cali- 
fornia food  stamp  program  needs  some  ad- 
mtoistratlve  corrections,  but  "there  is  a 
buUt-to  hi^  risk  of  criminal  abuse  which 
is  much  more  dtlBcult  to  overcome." 

The  report  notes:  "We  learned  that  food 
stamps  are  extremely  vtilnerable  to  fradu- 
lent  practices.  In  many  instonoes.  applicants 
falatry  the  InformatloD  required  to  esteblish 
eliglblUty."  OaUfranlalB  Department  of  So- 
cial Servioea  found  that  46  per  cent  of  food 
stamp  eliglbuity  determinations  contained 
enota. 

Another  XJSDA  source,  famUiar  with  the 
lawlessness  going  on  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, told  me  that  government  biveetigators 
have  used  stampa  to  purchase  such  thtogs 
as:  A  Communist  AK47  attock  rifle,  heroto, 
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"Wttbont  a  doubt."  ba  told  me.  "there's  a 
ftaad  pcobiem  vtth  food  stampa.  Tb«  blggeet 
tblaf  It  nanported  laeome  above  the  allow- 
<  laeat.  A  acrtooe  look  shoiild  be  taken  at 
ira  tlma  K  was  rerlsed." 
dam  ma.  Chief  el  Aikaammt  new  welfare 
Bse  tba  food  stamp  fraud 
Is  "much  Meier"  In  bar  state  tban 
tboqgbt.  In  Juat  a  rear  aikd  a  baU.  810 
UIOBT  ebaifBa  bava  been  brought  ■jp*""* 
117  petmua.  "Ttad  stampa  are  definitely  a 
says.  "Tbe  program  needs  re- 

tbat  Senator  BfcOov- 
I  of  bis  who  are  also 
I  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
to  find  out  bow  tbetr 
in  the  real  world.  Tba 
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After  spending  a  few  days  listening  to 
fUks  on  tb»  trout  lines  who  have  to 
-    poUee    tbe   Frankenstein. 
fMacal  food  stmnp  program  has 
J  tt  Is  riser  that  Secretary  Simon  has 
raany  tindststated  things. 
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HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROT 


OF  OOLUICBI* 
or  THX  BOUSE  OP  BKPBBSENTAITVES 

Tue$dar.  October  2i,  1975 

Mr.  FAUKTROY.  ICr.  Speaker,  tbe 
WMUBctm  Port  ran  a  aeries  of  four 
artleki  detafUof  eonie  of  Um  opentJone 
of  tbe  Wtmbtaatoa  Oas  Uglit  Co.,  which 
I  beilCTe  are  both  Intereatliig  and  In- 
etniotlw  ■•  to  ttie  opoatkm  of  our  na- 
tfanal  gas  policy,  upon  a  local  mmfitiny 
^adtheir  raepooaes  to  these  pfdldes. 

auee  maar  people  have  e«ptMseJ  a 
flentliined  Interest  hi  these  artfades.  I 
haw  dsdded  to  Insezt  them  into  the 
Bboobs  In  oRler  that  those  coIlea«ties 
and  othen  who  may  be  interested  will 
haw  the  opportunity  to  read  them.  Parts 
one  and  two  of  the  series  are  attached, 
parts  win  appear  dsewhere  at 
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regulated  has  found  tbeae  faotors  In  the  story 
ct  steadily  Inrrsaslii^  gas  company  proflts: 
llie  regulatory  —TnmlnslnnB  In  D.O..  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  are  m^wwg  gas  conqMmy 
cuatomers  pay  thousands  of  dollars  for  a 
management  blunder. 

Tbe  commission  faUed  to  closely  examine 
the  way  the  company  handled  the  sale  of 
valtiable  Georgetown  real  estate  and  the 
method  by  which  It  passed  on  profits  from 
tbe  sale  to  the  stockholders. 

Oas  ciutomers  In  Maryland  and  Virginia 
•re  forced  to  help  finance  exploration  costs 
that  have  brought  profits  to  the  utUlty  but 
have  brought  no  direct  benefit  to  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  gas  customers. 

These  and  other  findings  will  be  discussed 
in  this  and  three  subsequent  articles. 

The  natural  gas  sold  by  WOL  U  one  part 
carbon  and  four  parts  hydrogen.  Lighter  than 
air,  colorless,  odorless  and  flammable.  It 
mostly  Is  foimd  In  the  United  States  in  the 
area  of  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Often 
it  comes  from  the  same  rock  formations  that 
hold  oU. 

Wells  are  drlUed  to  take  the  gas  out  of  the 
ground.  Then  it  is  sold  to  a  pipeline  com- 
pany, which  compresses  tbe  gas  and  moves 
It  through  pipes  for  sale  to  retaU  gas  distri- 
bution firms  such  as  Washington  Oas. 

The  current  shortage  of  natural  gas  began 
In  IMS.  Oas  Industry  executives  contend 
there  is  suAdent  gas  in  the  grotmd  but  be- 
cause federal  regulations  restrict  the  price 
of  gas  sold  from  the  weU  there  Is  UtUe  In- 
centive to  drill  for  new  supplies. 

Washington  Oas  president  Paul  E.  Reich- 
aidt  and  others  in  the  gas  Industry  are 
pushing  for  federal  deregulation  of  the  price 
of  gas  sold  from  the  well.  "Our  current 
sbortage  Is  one  of  production,  not  of  reserve. 
Tbers  is  gaa  in  the  ground  but  the  producer 
needs  an  ewmomlc  incentive  to  look  for  It." 
Belobaidtsald. 

Otbera,  however,  such  as  Sen.  PhUlp  A. 
Hart  (D-Mlob.).  have  charged  that  gas  pro- 
ducers are  withholding  supplies  In  an  effcnrt 
to  drive  prices  up. 

The  actual  amount  of  gas  that  the  United 
States  has  left  in  the  ground  also  is  subject 
to  dlqrate.  A  stiidy  by  the  NaUonai  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  predicts  the  U.S.  will  run 
out  of  oil  and  natural  gas  In  26  years.  The 
Interior  Department  and  Federal  Energy 
Administration  predict  supplies  will  last  an- 
other 40  to  00  years. 

Columbia  Oas  Transmission  Company,  the 
chief  snppUer  of  gas  to  WOL,  has  cmtalled 
ita  Sb^mients  by  80  per  cent  from  normal 
volume  for  the  period  Aprtl  1  through  Octo- 
ber because  of  the  shortage  of  natural  gas. 
W<H.  oOelals  say  they  stUl  should  be  able 
tompply  their  regitlar  customers  for  the  af- 
'•oted  period,  tbe  ararm  weather  months 
wttb  little  demand  for  gas  for  heat. 

WO.  qwkesman  Charles  Krautlev  said  Co- 
tumMa  last  wertc  announced  a  30  per  cent 
curtailment  for  the  coming  ocAk.  weather 
montbs  of  November  through  March,  com- 
pared to  a  22  per  cent  curtailment  *****  past 
vrtater.  Tbe  2S  per  cent  winter  curtailment 
flgtae  is  less  than  the  current  30  per  cent 
flgtire,  but  the  current  flg\u«  Is  for  a  time 
of  the  year  when  there  Is  uttle  demand  for 
gas. 

Statistical  projections  supplied  The  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Columbia  show  curtailments 
continuing  to  increase  until  reaching  a  peak 
87  per  cent  for  tbe  whiter  of  1070.  Then,  the 
curtailments  could  level  off  with  the  pros- 
pect <tf  supplies  of  liquid  natural  gas  from 
Alceru  sad  tbe  avallabUlty  of  natural  tas 
fromAlaAa. 

"We  cant  say  what  wUl  happen  after  Oc- 
tober," said  W<H<  spokesman  Charles  Kraut- 
ler.  He  said  Columbia  baa  not  yet  iwealed 
lU  curtailment  plans  for  after  Oct.  91.  Oo- 
Imnbta  peojeets  oontmuaUy  Inereaslag  eur- 
talfenants  nntti  iSTi. 
SUtlstlcs  supplied  to  The  Post  by  Columbia 
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project  a  27  per  cent  curtailment  for  th« 
oomlng  cold  weatbn  montba  of  Hovemh» 
through  March,  ooaqjarsd  to  a  22  peTesM 

ourtaUment  tbla  past  wbiter.  Tlw  27  pin  MM 
winter  curtailment  projectton  la  less  tttJl 
the  current  80  per  cent  figure.  But  the  <m. 
rent  flgmv  is  f «r  a  period  of  the  year  when 
there  is  Uttle  demand  for  gas.  OolnmMa% 
projections  show  a  peak  87  per  cent  curtail, 
ment  for  the  winter  of  1978.  Then  curtail- 
ments  level  off  with  the  proqject  of  supplies 
of  Uquid  natural  gas  from  Algeria  and  avsij. 
ability  of  gas  from  Alaska. 

Prank  J.  Hollewa.  WOL  executive  who 
deals  with  gas  supply,  said  ttiat  whether 
Washington  Oas  wiU  be  able  to  conthiue  to 
serve  Its  regular  customers.  In  view  of  the 
projected  curtailments,  depends  on  wtater 
weather  conditions  and  the  avallablUtv  al 
synthetic  gas. 

With  continued  mUd  winters,  there  could 
be  no  problem  with  service,  he  said.  Peak  de- 
mand is  placed  on  Washington  Oas  durlag 
winter  months.  About  80  per  cent  of  its  6Ml- 
000  customers  have  gas  heat.  ' 

During  the  past  November  through  Msrch 
period,  WOL  "sold  all  the  gas  we  coidd  buy" 
spokesman  KrauUer  said.  In  addition,  the 
company  had  to  take  gas  out  of  storage  aad 
purchase  synthetic  gas  In  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  Its  regular  customers. 

While  regular  customers  still  get  fun 
service.  WGL's  so-caUed  InterrupUble  cw- 
tomers  got  gas  on  only  83  of  the  161  dajs  <K 
the  cold  weather  period,  according  to  Krant- 
ler.  He  said  they  wUl  get  no  gas  at  all  during 
the  warm  weather  period  because  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  curtailment. 

Interruptibles  are  large  consumers  of  en- 
ergy, including  some  schools  and  hospitals, 
which  can  switch  frcwn  gas  to  coal  or  oU  to 
run  their  heating  and  cooling  systems. 

WOL  has  asked  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  require  Columbia  to  send  mote 
gas  to  the  Washington  area  because  WCB. 
prlmartly  serves  residences  with  few  com- 
mercial and  industrial  customers. 

Columbia  executives  say  that  If  future 
curtailments  mean  disruption  of  residential 
gas  service,  they  would  take  gas  away  fMra 
areas  with  large  ntunbers  of  industrial  users 
and  send  it  to  such  areas  as  Washington 
where  there  are  mostly  residential  users. 

Krautler  said  WOL  does  not  foresee  any 
situation  where  lack  of  gas  supply  would  dis- 
rupt service  to  residential  customers. 

"Our  program  is  designed  to  offset  incress- 
Ing  curtaUmente  by  doing  such  things  ss 
buying  gas  from  Algeria,"  Krautler  said. 

Because  of  the  decline  m  sales  to  to- 
terruptible  customers,  WOL  has  asked  ttie 
DC,  Virginia  and  Maryland  regulator  com- 
missions for  permission  to  add  a  surcharge 
to  the  blUs  of  its  regular  customers.  This 
would  bring  WOL  04.8  mlUlon  a  year  to  com- 
pensate it  for  the  loss  in  Intemiptible  sales. 
But  even  though  the  volume  of  gas  sold 
by  WOL  has  decreased,  its  profits  last  year 
Increased  to  013.2  mUUon  from  a  1978  profit 
of  011.2  million.  UtUlty  executives  often  say 
a  profit  Increase  Is  meaningless  unless  the 
earnings  per  share  of  common  stock  goes  up, 
too.  A  share  of  Washington  Oas  oomnwm 
stock  earned  03.73  in  1974  compared  to  02.27 
in  1973.  I 

Plgures  for  the  first  three  months  of  1976 
Indicate  the  company's  profit  picture  may  be 
even  better  thla  year.  During  the  first  three 
months,  WOL  had  a  018.2  million  profit,  com- 
parad  to  '00.2  mllUom  for  tbe  same  period 
of  1974. 

One  reason  the  company  was  granted  rate 
inoreasea  last  year  la  that  It  eannoC  take  on 
B«w  customers.  In  Mrpiaimwg  vjiy  n  par- 
Pitted  a  rate  Increase,  tbe  D.O.  PnUlo  Serr- 
loe  Oommlaslon  iasusd  an  opinion  that 
■tated.  In  part: 

"There  Is  no  dlqnrtlng  that  WOL  hM  been, 
and  for  some  time  win  rem^n  In  a  no 
giowtta  posture  due  to  sbortagsa  In  Its  sup- 
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nlles  of  gas  .  .  .  Because  the  company  cannot 
nhtftin  additional  supplies  Of  natural  gas, 
increased  sales  at  productivity  to  counteract 
inflationary  Increases  in  costs  cannot  be 
expected."  ., 

Xhis  would  leave  rate  increases  as  the 
only  way  for  WOL  to  get  more  income  from 
Its  retaU  gas  {q?erations. 

Washington  Oas  does  not  set  Its  own  rates 
because  It  la  publicly  regulated.  Ihe  com- 
panv  has  a  pubUcly  granted  monopoly  to  sen 
gssin  the  District  and  its  Maryland  and 
Virginia  suburbs. 

In  return  it  is  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
D.C.  and  Maryland  Public  Service  Commis- 
sions and  the  Virginia  State  Corporation 
Commission.  They  are  charged  with  protect- 
ing the  public  by  seeing  that  customers  get 
proper  gas  service  at  reasonable  rates. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  also  must  act  to 
Insure  the  company  makes  profits  sufficient 
to  attract  inveetors  who  provide  capital  that 
helps  finance  continued  service.  So,  profits 
go  to  the  share  holders  who  pay  money  to 
purchase  utility  stock.  And  the  customers 
are  supposed  to  be  assured  that  they  will 
continue  to  have  energy  available. 

The  commissions  set  a  maximum  rate  of 
return  that  Washlngtcm  Oas  may  earn  on 
the  money  It  has  invested  In  facilities  that 
are  supposed  to  be  useful  In  providing  gas 
service  to  customers.  This  investment  Is 
called  the  rate  base. 

The  current  rates  of  return  allowed  Wash- 
ington Gas  by  D.C,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
are.  respectively,  8.75  per  cent,  8.6  per  cent 
and  8.9  per  cent.  An  8.76  per  cent  rate  of  re- 
turn would  bring  the  company  a  profit  be- 
fore paying  debt  interest  of  $8.75  for  each 
tlOO  in  its  rate  base. 

Regulatory  coounlsslons.  in  addition  to  de- 
ciding what  the  fair  rate  of  return  should  be 
and  what  items  are  in  the  rate  base,  also 
decide  what  constitutes  utility's  "cost  of 
service"  or  operating  costs  to  provide  energy. 
Then  a  commission  calculates  the  amount 
of  revenue  a  utility  needs  to  obtain  its  rate 
of  return  and  Its  cost  of  service.  The  rates 
are  set  to  bring  in  this  amoimt  of  revenue. 

These  decisions  are  made  by  a  regulatory 
commission  after  a  series  of  hearings  that  In 
some  ways  resemble  a  court  room  trial. 

The  hearings  are  legal  proceedings  with 
members  of  the  commission  acting  as  judges. 
Before  them  appear  attorneys  for  the  utility, 
usually  asking  for  as  much  money  as  they 
can  get.  In  Maryland,  the  "people's  counsel." 
a  state  official  representing  consumer  inter- 
ests, often  contests  arguments  of  utUlty  law- 
yers. Often  the  hearings  appear  to  be  a  con- 
test between  the  utUlty  lawyers  and  the 
people's  counsel. 

A  people's  counsel  has  just  been  named  in 
the  District.  Virginia  has  none. 

Also  appearing  before  the  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  D.C.  commissions  are  lawyers  rep- 
resenting parties  who  may  be  interested  in 
one  particular  aspect  of  a  utUlty  rate  case. 
For  example,  a  lawyer  representing  apart- 
ment owners  may  argue  that  their  rates 
should  not  be  a  higher  per  unit  charge  of 
energy  than  rates  charged  owners  of  slngle- 
(amUy  homes. 

In  the  District,  Maryland  and  Virginia  the 
staffs  of  tbe  commissions  make  reconunenda- 
tions  on  such  items  as  what  the  rate  of  re- 
turn should  be. 

Unlike  Washington  Gas,  a  nonregulated 
company  such  as  General  Motors  may  charge 
what  It  wishes  for  Its  product,  motor  vehicles. 
WThether  or  not  it  makes  a  profit  depends  on 
whether  people  want  to  buy  GM  vehicles  and 
whether  they  are  wlUlng  to  pay  the  price. 

If  people  do  not  buy  enough  vehicles,  OM 
wUl  lose  money.  At  that  point,  it  would 
either  have  to  reduce  its  prices,  hoping  that 
this  would  bring  in  more  customers,  or  cut 
costs  by  cutting  production  and  laying  off 
employees. 

A  regulated  public  utUlty  such  as  Wash- 
ington Oas.  however,  can  go  to  the  regulatory 
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ageucv  and  ask  for  a  rate  Increase  If  It  wants 
to  increase  profits.  It  would  argue  that  unless 
profits  go  up.  Investors  wUl  not  have  the 
incentive  to  provide  It  with  capital  required 
to  maintain  its  services. 

Also,  Washington  Gas  cannot  under  normal 
conditions  cut  back  the  gas  service,  which 
is  its  product,  since  it  Is  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  its  monopoly  to  maintain  service  to 
its  customers. 

Because  the  regulatory  agencies  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  permit  a  utlUty  to  earn  a 
fair  rate  of  return  it  Is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  utUitles  are  as  efficiently  managed 
as  thev  could  be. 

Utility  critics  often  say  there  Is  little  In- 
centive for  management  efficiency  when  a 
UtUlty  is  virtually  guaranteed  a  profit.  UtUlty 
executives  matotain  that  they  must  be  effi- 
cient managers  in  order  to  attract  Investors. 

The  attitude  of  the  regulatory  agency  can 
Influence  the  degree  of  utUlty  management 
efflcieucv.  A  regulatory  agency  that  would 
force  a  utUlty  to  bear  losses  incurred  from 
naanagement  mistakes  could  result  In  the 
owners  of  utUlty  stock  demanding  new  or 
more  efficient  managers. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  regvUatory  agency 
that  would  permit  a  utility  to  get  back  Its 
financial  losses  through  new  charges  to  cus- 
tomers coxUd  be  providing  little  incentive 
for  efficient  management. 

In  addition,  a  regulatory  agency  that  per- 
mits items  In  the  rate  case  that  do  not  pro- 
vide service  to  the  customers  cotUd  be 
providing  a  financial  cushion  for  utlUtles 
that  again  could  do  little  to  encourage  man- 
agement efficiency. 

Regulatory  agency  policy  also  can  deter- 
mine whether  a  utility  is  aUowed  to  use  the 
capital  acquired  through  its  publicly  granted 
monopoly  as  leverage  to  make  profits  through 
transactions  that  have  no  direct  benefit  for 
the  rate  payer. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  13. 1976] 
Land    Dem.    BxmjrrxD    Stockholders.    Not 

WOL  Customers — Loan  Bepad  But  Con- 
sumer Rates  Not  Offset 

(By  Stephen  Green) 

In  the  late  1920s,  Washington  Oas  Light 
Company  bought  some  land  In  Qeorgetown 
and  put  several  buildings  on  It  to  provide 
service  for  its  customers. 

The  $516,800  to  purchase  the  land  and 
fiutds  for  construction  of  the  buUdings  came 
from  the  utUlty's  stockholders.  Over  the 
years.  WOL  adjusted  its  rates  in  order  to  re- 
pay the  stockholders — and  give  them  a  profit. 

Last  year  the  company  sold  the  property. 
The  money  did  not  go  to  offset  rates  for  the 
customers  who  had  more  than  compensated 
the 'company  for  its  costs.  It  went  instead  to 
the  UtlUty  stockholders  in  the  form  of  stock 
dividends. 

Utility  executives  and  some  economists 
insist  that  the  handling  of  the  profits  of  the 
Georgetown  transaction  does  not  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  the  consumers  who  want  low 
rates  to  the  interests  of  stockholders  who 
want  dividends. 

They  assert  that  satisfied  stockholders 
mean  "a  utility  can  attract  sufficient  Invest- 
ment capital  to  enable  It  to  provide  good 
service  to  customers. 

Others  say  the  money  from  the  George- 
town sale  shoiUd  have  gone  to  the  customers 
to  help  reduce  rates  Instead  of  to  the  stock- 
holders who  already  had  profited  from  their 
initial  iiivestment. 

The  Washington  Post  exanUned  the 
Georgetown  sale  as  an  example  of  how  a 
UtUlty  handles  major  transactions  and  what 
tbe  public  commissions  charged  with  regu- 
lating the  utilities  do  to  regulate  the  trans- 
actions. 

Sold  by  WOL  last  June,  the  Georgetown 
property  occupied  319,900  square  feet  abut- 
ting Rock  Creek  Park  between  29tb  and  30th 
StreeCd  NW. 
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WOL  President  Paul  E.  Belchardt  acknowl- 
edged that  customers  had  reimbursed  the 
c(Mnpany  for  its  costs  and  In  addition  had 
given  the  stockholders  a  return  on  their  in- 
vestment. He  said  the  sale  proceeds  went  to 
benefit  the  stockholders  because  they  as  In- . 
vestors  provided  the  company  with  the 
money  Initially  used  to  purchase  the  land. 

"Capital  costs  ot  acquiring  the  property 
were  borne  by  the  shareboUers"  so  "the 
benefits  shorUd  go  to  the  shareholders,"  he 
said. 

However,  Maryland  People's  Counsel  Gary 
Alexander  said  the  government  agencies  that 
regulate  Washington  Gas  should  have  con- 
sidered making  the  utUlty  use  the  sale  pro- 
ceeds to  offset  gas  rates.  Alexander  is  a  sUte 
official  appointed  to  represent  consvmier  In- 
terests in  UtUlty  cases. 

Former  D.C.  City  CouncU  Chairman  OU- 
bert  Hahn  Jr.  also  said  there  \b  strong  legal 
precedent  for  requiring  the  gas  company  to 
use  the  money  from  the  Georgetown  sale  to 
offset  rates.  Hahn  was  the  lawyer  for  a  group 
of  bus  riders  who  vrent  to  court  and  forced 
the  old  D.C.  Transit  Company  to  use  profits 
from  its  real  estate  sales  to  benefit  bus 
riders. 

"Such  profits  shoiUd  be  considered  part 
of  a  company's  revenues  produced  by  the 
ratepayers.  This  would  lower  charges  needed 
to  produce  the  revenue  requirements  set  by 
the  regulatory  agency."  Hahn  said. 

During  1973,  the  average  natiual  gas  bUl 
for  Washington  area  homes  with  gas  heat 
rose  31  per  cent.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  Georgetown  land  could  have  been  used 
by  the  company  to  help  defray  Its  operating 
costs  and  thus  offset  higher  rates. 

But  the  company  used  the  sale  money  to 
pav  stockholders  last  year  70  cents  for  each 
share  of  WOL  stock.  Total  dividends  last  year 
were  01.88  per  share.  PubUc  utUlty  execu- 
tives say  they  can't  attract  money  needed  to 
finance  construction  without  providing 
sufficient  dividends  to  keep  stock  buyers 
satisfied. 

Washington  Oas  has  been  granted  a 
monopoly  to  sell  gas  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Maryland  and  VlrglnU  sub- 
virbs.  In  return  for  this  monopoly  granted 
by  the  pubUc.  the  company  ixndergoes  pub- 
lic regiUatlon.  It  Is  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  DC.  PiibUc  Service  Commission,  tixe 
Maryland  PubUc  Service  Commission  and  the 
Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission. 

The  three  conunlsslons  did  not  formally 
examine  or  aH>rove  the  way  the  Gewge- 
town  sale  was  handled  but  ooiUd  have  exam- 
ined the  transaction  if  they  had  wanted. 

"We  have  broad  authority  to  regnUte  any 
a^Mct  of  the  business,"  said  By  Mannhelmer, 
chief  accountant  of  the  D.C.  commission. 
"Over  the  years,"  he  explained,  "the  com- 
mission has  exercised  Its  authority  in  some 
areas  but  not  in  others  ..." 

Mannhelmer  said  the  Georgetown  sale  is 
"in  accorxiance  with  the  Fedoal  Power  Com- 
mission uniform  system  of  aooounts  that  puts 
gains  or  losses  from  the  sale  of  utUlty  prop- 
ertv  below  the  line." 

■The  FPC  accounting  system  Is  widely  used 
by  utUlUes  and  regulatory  commissions. 
Items  recorded  as  "below  the  line"  are  sup- 
posed to  have  no  connection  with  utility 
service  or  the  rate  payers.  Items  "above  the 
line"  are  connepted  with  providing  service 
to  the  rate  payers. 

"It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  how  the  property 
can  be  useful  (in  the  rate  base  and  above 
the  line)  one  day  and  the  next  day  it  is  no 
longer  useful  (below  the  line)  due  to  an 
acoounung  method."  said  Alexander,  the 
Maryland  people*  counsel. 

"What  we  need."  said  Alexander,  "is  to 
get  things  like  this  considered  by  the  com- 
missions. The  commission  can  order  modifi- 
cations in  the  way  a  utility  uses  the  uniform 
system  of  accounts." 

The  property  involved  In  the  Georgetown 
transaction  was  purchased  as  two  separate 
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bf  WMhlogtoQ  a«a.  anKUul  1998, 
— M  te*  ooBB|MmF..  4p(ikiMm»n.  Oqe 
of  TlOM  aqinraiieet  eort  HPi.000.  TD* 
»  aviwN!  ttat.  eort  tnjOO. 
.•aj**  east  at  buylDg  tlM  land,  or 
ite  mwataBBt  Ht  tiM  land,  ma*  tato  Its  nt* 
tMM*.  Bmr  jMT  it  vms  in  tb*  Mto  1mm  K 
earnad  a  mte  c(  ivtuni  «r  a  proftt  cqtilvalaat 
to  aiMceantacB  of  imastmant  tbat  tlie  legn- 
latorjr  rinnimlMiiiii  pannlto  tli«  oooqMuay. 

Tba  ibU  baia  ia  auppuaed  to  ba  the  Talue 
of  a  atmty'B  inTaatment  In  facUfties  used  or 
useful  in  aattlns  anargy  to  customers. 

If  tba  ntlUty,  for  example,  has  a  6  per  cent 
rata  ot  xatum,  tt  would  earn  prc^t  before 
debt  payment  of  $«  f or  each  «100  it  bas 
invaated. 

dinea  IBM.  according  to  a  Washington 
Gas  q)okesman,  the  company's  rate  of  return 
never  haa  been  belov  8  per  cent.  This  means 
that  from  18M  tluough  1973,  the  company 
was  psnaltted  to  earn  a  return  on  Ita  in- 
vaataamt  In  the  Oawgetown  land  of  at  least 
•1.2  mlBion.  or  $81.0M  a  year  for  38  years. 

Tba  raturn  inobably  was  even  higher  be- 
caoaa  tba  allowed  rate  of  return  was  some- 
what BMxa  than  6  per  cent  for  moat  of  those 
years.  From  1936.  it  hovnred  between  6  per 
cent  and  9A  per  cent.  In  1972,  it  went  to 
more  than  t  per  cent. 

Washington  Oas  buUt  offices,  garages  and 
maintwianca  tedlltics  on  tba  land.  The  valtie 
of  these  structures  and  improvements  to 
tbam  waa  $1.8  mllllon,  according  to  a  WOL 
H>okeaman. 

Tba  eompany's  investment  in  these  build- 
ings also  went  into  the  rate  base,  earning 
money  for  the  stockluMders.  Over  the  yean 
the  building  investment  in  the  rate  base  de- 
creaaed  as  the  company  d^veciated  the 
strttcture  aa  an  operattng  cost  to  rate  payera. 
Bataa  an  aet  to  bring  the  company  the  per- 
B^ttad  rate  ot  return  and  in  addition  com- 
penaata  it  for  ita  operating  costs. 

At  the  time  of  the  sale,  the  company  had 
dei»eelated  about  81.2  mlllloa  for  the  buUd- 
inga. 

Depreciation  means  that  the  cost  of  an 
Item  snob  aa  a  building  is  charged  to  the 
»»*•  |M9«r  aa  It  loaea  ita  value.  For  example. 
•qmpiBent  eoatlag  $10,000  would  go  into  the 
rata  baaa.  If  tt  bad  a  uaeful  Ufa  of  10  yean, 
tba  eooiBaitr  would  addd  $1,000  annually  to 
lata  and  subtract  an  equal 
It  froaa  tba  rate  baaa.  At  the  end  of  10 
tba  Item  ia  fully  dspradatad  and  no 
m  tba  rata  baaa.  But  tha  oompany  has 
ita  initial  ImaatDMiit  lOus  a  piraftt. 
Und.  unllka  other  ttema.  u  not  depreeUted. 
beeauaa  tU  useful  life  baa  no  time  limit. 

In  187S.  tba  VS.  Oourt  of  Appaala  in  D.C. 
took  tba  rf*w  tbat  tba  Incnase  of  value 
or  ■OD-utlUtf  or  Italow  the  line"  real  estate 
I  be  used  to  onset  rates.  Tbia  dedakm 
H»  •  «■•  taivolTlng  the  old  D.C.  TraiMlt 
Oompany  bua  system  run  by  O.  Hoy  Chalk. 

Mannhwtmar.  tba  D.C.  Public  Service  Ccm- 
'"laslon  aooonntant,  says  the  Chalk  case  Is 
"ualqoe"  beeauaa  of  "than  you  bad  a  sya- 
taniatie  startpping  of  a  company  of  its  aseets. 
I  dont  bellova  that's  the  case  with  Washing- 
ton Oaa." 

The  Court  of  Ameala  took  note  of  the  tra- 
ditional view  that  stockholden  take  the  Ini- 
tial Investment  xlak  and  tbua  m  entitled  to 
nap  tbe  mveatmanfs  tnAta  ainee  they  would 
have  to  bear  any  lose.  Bat.  tba  Court  stated 
tbat  to  tbe  Ototo^  "tba  risk  of  anv  conae- 
quant  flaaneial  loas  baa  been  forecioeed  bv 
tba  rlalag  real  estate  market." 

Mannbaiiner  said  tbat  in  the  past.  'We 
hava  takan  tba  vlaw  tbat  what  u  good  for 
2*  ■**»^5??**  ••  •«>«»  '«  the  rate  payers." 
How.  however,  ba  said  tbla  may  no  longer 
bold  beeauaa  ot  nptdly  rising  utility  bills. 

Wsablngton  Oaa  Ugbt'a  Balebardt,  asked 
by  a  reporter  arliatbar  eompany  policy  favora 
OMtonars  or  ttoek  holders,  repllad  by  stating 
^.^M  ^»«  •  threa-comend  toterest:  the 
wtwalmidsrs,  tbe  cristomer  and  the  employ- 
eea.  Our  policy  la  to  balance  ttie  interests  of 
tbe  three  groups." 
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A  NATIOlfAL  CX>10CI88ION  ON 
VICniiLEaBS  CRIMES 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  Iir 

or  paw  muLvama 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Blr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  reassess  our  efforts  to 
combat  crime  in  our  towns  and  our  cities. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
feel  safe  in  their  persons  and  in  their 
possessions.  They  have  every  right  to 
feel  safe  when  they  walk  alone  on  the 
streets  at  night.  No  problem  could  more 
directly  impinge  on  the  quality  of  life 
than  crime. 

But  the  sad  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  American  people  do  not  feel  safe  in 
their  own  neighborhoods.  Despite  all  of 
our  well-intentioned  efforts  to  combat 
crime,  70  percent  of  all  Americans  feel 
that  crime  in  their  home  areas  has  in- 
creased over  the  past  year.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  all  Americans  report  a  feeling 
of  personal  unease  about  the  safety  of 
their  communities.  Not  surprisingly, 
women  feel  particularly  unsafe  as  a  re- 
sult of  recent  increases  in  the  crime  rate. 

Gerald  Caplan,  the  research  director 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
was  recently  quoted  as  saying  that  "the 
chief  characteristic  of  law  enforcement 
in  this  country  is  underenforcement."  In 
light  of  dramatic  increases  in  violent 
crime,  this  condition  of  chronic  underen- 
forcement is  tragic.  It  would  be  intoler- 
able if  we  were  to  allow  our  society  to 
continue  on  its  collision  course  with  law- 
lessness and  perpetual  violence. 

Part  of  the  problem  we  face  in  con- 
fronting this  serious  matter  is  that  our 
crime-fighting  resources  are  limited.  We 
do  not  have  infinite  sources  of  money  or 
manpower  which  we  can  commit  to  the 
battle  against  violent  and  serious  crime. 
For  this  reason,  we  must  make  tough 
decisions  about  how  we  are  going  to  allo- 
cate our  scarce  law  enforcement  re- 
sources. 

Recent  calculations  show  that  victim- 
less crimes  accoimt  for  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  all  arrests  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  as  sur- 
prised as  I  was  to  learn  that  almost  one- 
half  of  all  persons  in  prisons  in  the 
United  States  have  committed  no  crime 
other  than  being  drunk  in  public  view. 
At  a  time  when  serious  and  violent  crime 
goes  virtually  unchecked,  making  many 
of  our  citizens  hostages  in  their  homes, 
we  must  reexamine  this  vast  commit- 
ment of  our  law  enforcement  resources. 
At  a  time  when  our  courts  are  reeling 
from  an  ever-mounting  caseload,  it  Is 
time  to  take  a  second  look  at  whether  the 
cost  of  prosecuting  these  victimless 
crimes  is  Justified  by  the  benefits.  In 
short,  we  must  carefully  choose  our  pri- 
orities in  our  war  against  crime.  Our 
failure  to  do  so  not  only  sacrifices  the 
public  safety,  but  undermines  the  very 
integrity  of  our  legal  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  that  will  help  this  Nation 
make  the  hard  choices  that  must  be 
made.  My  bill  seeks  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Victimless  Crimes. 
This  Commission  would  be  charged  with 
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the  re^ponsil^ility  of  conducting  ^  thor- 
ough investigation  <a  the  ^^iqus  'fm- 
eral.  State,  and  local  li»i|w.d(«a|qg  jritti 
tbe  so-called  crimes  withoat  victims.  Tlie 
National  Commission  would  be  specifl- 
oally  directed  to  examine  the  effect  that 
these  laws  have  on  our  overall  law  en- 
forcemait  eff<Hl;,  aa  our  courts  and  our 
correctional  system,  and  on  the  rights  of 
the  individual. 

It  is  my  ultimate  hope  that  this  leg- 
islation will  be  particularly  helpful  for 
our  State  governments,  which  inevitably 
will  face  the  greatest  challenges  as  they 
seek  to  resolve  the  law  enforcement 
crisis.  When  my  own  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania reorganized  its  criminal  code  a  few 
years  ago,  it  did  not  then  deal  with  the 
question  of  law  enforcement  priorities. 
But  in  the  face  of  overburdened  police 
departments,  overworked  courts,  and 
overcrowded  prisons,  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  cannot  be  escaped.  I  fully  expect 
that  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  will  be  an  Invaluable 
asset  to  our  State  governments  as  they 
seek  to  reestablish  their  law  enforcement 
priointies  for  the  combag  decades.  I  also 
believe  that  the  Commission  can  play  a 
crucial  role  in  rebuilding  the  Nation's 
commitment  to  fair  and  effective  law  en- 
forcement. 

Many  groups  throufi^out  the  United 
States  have  already  come  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  victimless  crimes 
question  and  have  undertaken  to  study 
different  parts  of  the  problem.  More  than 
2  years  ago,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion created  a  special  Committee  on  ^^c- 
timless  Crimes.  The  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  is  examining  this  matter  as 
well,  pairing  special  attentioQ  to  various 
ways  some  of  our  victimless  crime  laws 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  Indlvldaal. 
In  Pennsylvania,  a  recent  repOTt  on 
police  corruption  and  the  quality  of 
urban  law  enforcement  made  some  dis- 
couraging findings  about  the  effects  that 
our  victimless  crime  law  have  on  current 
crime-fighting  efforts.  Aa  this  report  in- 
dicates, the  police  office  is  put  in  a  dif- 
ficult and  demoralizing  position  when 
legislators  pass  laws  that  prosecutors  and 
Judges  will  not  encourage  him  to  prop- 
erly enforce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  oome  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  its  fair  share 
in  resolving  this  difficult  problem.  The 
victimless  crime  issue  must  be  detdt  with 
in  an  objective  and  c(»nprehensive 
fashicm.  We  need  a  National  Commis- 
sicm  that  will  have  the  credibility  and 
the  visibility  to  face  the  Issues  squarely 
and  lead  us  toward  an  adequate  solu- 
tion. State  and  local  governments — as 
well  as  the  Federal  Oovmiment— will 
so<m  be  forced  to  make  critical  decisions 
in  this  area.  Whether  they  be  on  the  side 
of  greater  enforcement  or  decrimln^- 
zati<m,  these  decislcms  should  not  be 
made  without  previous  study  and  under- 
standing of  the  problem  and  the  alter- 
natives. That  is  why  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  the  creation  of 
a  National  Commission  on  Victimless 
Climes. 

For  the  Infoimation  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  Uke  to  insert  into  the  Ricord 
at  this  time  a  cooy  ot  mx  bill,  a  brief 
article,  frcmi  Time  macazliie  on  the  vic- 
timless crimes  question,  and  several  let- 
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tetsitom  Interested  individuals  who  were 
kind  eaouc^  to  advise  me  on  an  earUer 
draft  of  this  proposal: 

HJl.  10387 

A  biu  to  establish  a  National  Commission 

on  Victimless  Crimes 

Be  tt  enactea  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of 

jte^ntentattvet    of    the    United    Statet    of 

Amertoa  in  Congress  asaemhled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe 
"National  Commission  on  Victimless  Crimes 
Act  of  1976." 

■STABUSHMKNT 

Sic.  2.  Then  is  established  a  conunlssion 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Commission 
OB  Victimless  Crimes  (hereinafter  to  this  Act 
referred  to  aa  the  "Commission"). 

DTTTISa    or    COMMISSION 

3bc.  3.  The  duties  of  the  Commission  shall 
include — 

(1)  an  toqulry  toto  the  effect  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  laws  with  respect  to  victim- 
less crimes  on — 

(A)  court  systems  operating  within  the 
United  States, 

(B)  allocation  of  law  enforcement  re- 
sources to  combat  crime, 

(C)  corruption  among  law  enforcement 
officials, 

(D)  relations  between  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  the  communities  which  they 
serve. 

(E)  the  correctional  systems  operattog 
withto  the  United  States, 

(F)  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and 

(Q)  other  matters  deemed  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  relevant  to  the  inquiry; 

(2)  a  survey  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws  with  respect  to  victimless  crimes  and 
tbe  enforcement  of  such  laws  (includtog  the 
financial  cost  of  enforcement);  and 

(3)  consideration  of  the  following: 

(A)  VTbether  such  laws  should  be  amend- 
ed or  repealed. 

(B)  The  manner  to  which  such  laws 
should  be  enforced. 

(C)  Whether  some  problems  covered  by 
such  laws  may  better  be  dealt  with  outside 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

(D)  Whether  some  problems  covered  by 
such  laws  may  better  be  dealt  with  through 
an  administrative  regulatory  apparatus. 

MEMBSRSRIP 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Niunber  and  appototment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  fifteen 
members  appototed  by  the  President.  Tbe 
membership  shall  toclude  at  least  one  rei»re- 
sentative  from  each  of  the  following  cate- 
gories: law  enforcement  officials.  State 
judges.  State  prosecutors,  defense  attorneys 
(tocluding  public  defenders) ,  corrections  of- 
ficials, State  legislators,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, an  official  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  members  of  relevant  oitlaen 
groups.  A  vacancy  to  tbe  Commission  Shall 
be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  The  President  sbaU 
appoint  the  original  Commission  member- 
ship within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Terms. — Members  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  life  of  the  Conunission. 

(c>  Quorum. — ^Eight  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(d)  Chairman. — ^The  Chairman  and  Vice 
Cliairman  of  the  Commission  shall  be  elected 
by  tbe  membera  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Meetings. — Tbe  Commission  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of 
its  members. 

DIRECTOR   4ND   STArr  Or  COMMISSION;    EXPBRT8 
am    CONSTTLTAMTS 

Sec.  5.  (a>  Director. — ^Tbe  Commission 
Khali  have  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
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by  the  Commission  and  who  shall  be  paid 
the  rate  of  baatc  pay  In  effect  for  level  V  of 
the  Bzecntlve  Sdiedule. 

(b)  Staff. — Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
adcq^ted  by  tbe  Commission,  tbe  Direotw 
may  i4>potot  and  fix  tbe  pay  of  such  person- 
nel as  he  deems  desirable. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultanto. — Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Director  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  authorized  by  section  S109(b)  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.^Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  detaU,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  it 
in  carrying  out  ita  duties  under  this  Act. 

POWERS  'OF   COMMISSION 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions. — The 
OommlBslon  may'tor  the  purpose  of  carrytog 
out  this  Act  hold  such  heartogs,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  advisable.  The  Com- 
mission may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  it. 

(b)  Powers  of  Members  and  Agente. — 
When  so  authorized  by  the  Commission,  any 
member  or  agent  of  the  Commission  may 
take  any  action  which  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  take  by  this  section  . 

(c)  Obtaining  Official  Data. — The  Com- 
mission may  secure  directly  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Information  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  tbe 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Commission. 

(d)  Mails. — The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  to  the  same  manner  and 
upon  tbe  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Subpena  power. — 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
issue  subpenas  requiring  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  any  evidence  that  relates  to  any  matter 
which  the  Commission  Is  empowered  to 
tovestlgate  by  section  3.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  evi- 
dence may  be  required  from  any  place 
withto  the  United  States  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing  within  the  United  States. 

(2)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpena  under 
paragraph  (1)  refuses  to  obey  such  subpena 
or  is  guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of 
tbe  United  States  within  the  judicial  dis- 
trict within  which  the  hearing  is  conducted 
or  within  the  judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacta 
bustoess  may  (upon  application  by  tbe  Com- 
mission) order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  to  produce  evidence  or 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  suc^  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  Tbe  subpenas  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  served  to  the  manner  provided  for  sub- 
penas issued  by  a  United  States  district 
oourt  imder  the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Pro- 
cedure for  the  United  States  district  courte. 

(4)  All  process  of  any  coxu*t  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  section 
may  be  served  to  the  judicial  district  where- 
in the  person  required  to  be  served  resides 
or  may  be  found. 

acroBX ' 
Sec.  7.  The  Commission  may  transmit  to 
tlie  President  and  to  each  House  of  Congress 
such  interim  report«  as  it  deems  advisable 
and  shall  transmit  a  flual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  each  Hoiute  of  Congress  not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  all 
Commission  members  have  been  appointed. 
The  final  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statemetit  of  the  flndtiigs  and  conclu.slons 
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of  the  Commission,  together  with  Ite  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  and  admto- 
Istrative  actions  as  It  deems  appropriate. 

TEaMINATION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exitit    . 
fifteen  days  after  submltttog  ite  final  report 
pursuant  to  sectimi  7. 

Sac.  9.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

[From  Time  Magazines,  June  30,  19751 
Laws:  Rcwb  am  BETTsa 

"We  can  have  as  much  or  as  little  crime 
as  we  please,  d^>ending  on  what  we  choose 
to  count  as  criminal,"  wrote  the  late  Herbert 
Packer  to  his  modern  classic,  The  Limitt  ot 
the  CrimituU  Sanction.  Packer  argued  that 
far  too  many  offenses  are  now  included  in 
most  state  penal  codes — offenses  like  adul- 
tery, sodomy,  homosexuality,  prostitution 
and  pornography. 

Nonviolent  sexual  crimes  are  not  the  only 
targete  of  reformers.  Other  so-called  victim- 
less offenses  that  should  be  decriminalised 
toclude  marijuana  use,  gambltog  and  public 
drunkenness.  Although  such  offenses  are 
usually  less  tlme-oonsumtog  for  cops  and 
courts  to  process  than  other  crimes.  Crimi- 
nologist Hans  Mattlck  of  the  University  of 
lUlnois  has  calculated  that  victimless  crime 
accounte  for  at  least  40%  of  all  arreste. 

Looktog  to  tougher  laws  for  relief  is  al.so 
a  matter  of  misplaced  emphasis.  The  lengthy 
and  emotional  debate  about  capital  punish- 
ment, for  example,  has  profound  moral  im- 
plications, but  the  death  penalty  alone  can- 
not make  major  inroads  on  serious  crime. 
More  important  than  any  harsh  penalty, 
crimlnologlste  agree,  is  increasing  the  likeli- 
hood of  an  offender's  getting  caught  and 
convicted.  American  criminal  penalties  to 
fact,  are  already  among  the  harshest  to  the 
world.  The  problem  comes  to  enforcing  them. 
Says  Gerald  Caplan,  research  director  of  the 
L.E.A.A.:  "The  Chief  characteristic  of  law 
enforcement  in  this  country  is  underenforce- 
ment." Everyone  to  the  system  has  broad 
discretion — cops  on  whether  to  arrest,  dis- 
trict attorneys  on  whether  and  how  hard  to 
prosecute,  judges  on  the  length  erf  the  sen- 
tence, and  penal  or  parole  authorities  on 
a'hen  to  award  freedom.  "Nothing  is  ab- 
solute," says  American  University  Crimi- 
nologist Nicholas  Kittrie.  "Everybody  plays 
games."  Little  improvement  is  likely,  attys 
Klttrle  and  others,  "imtll  broad,  wide-rang- 
tog  criminal  penalties  and  statutes  are  drawn 
more  narrowly  and  more  humanely."  Since 
state  legislators  do  not  have  enough  time  or 
expertise  to  name  spteclfic  penalties  for  each 
crime,  each  legislature  should  establish  a 
commission  to  set  and  adjust  rules  for  the 
entire  criminal-justice  system. 


Leoai.  Action  Ct^iOL, 
New  York,N.Y.,  September  Jl,  197S. 
Hon.  H.  John  Heinz,  m, 
House  0/  Repre-icntatives,  Cannon  House  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Heinz:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  August  15,  enclosing  a  copy  of  your  pro- 
posed legislation  creating  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Victimless  Crimes,  and  soliciting 
my  thoughts  regarding  said  legislation. 

As  director  of  a  pubUc  Interest  law  firm 
focused  on  criminal  justice  reform,  I  think 
that  tbe  creation  of  such  a  Commission 
would  be  of  great  potential  significance.  I 
have  for  a  long  time  felt  that  little  reform 
of  the  crlmtoal  justice  system  can  be  accom- 
plished ttnless  and  untU  the  burden  of  en- 
forctog  the  lawa  regarding  victimless  crimes 
Is  removed  from  It.  We  are  exploring  what 
can  be  done  through  law  reform  litigation  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  But  there  ean  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  legislative  reform  is  essential.  A 
good   report    frtwn   a   National   OommlssKm 
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wQuU  bopafwlly  have  aome  impact  on  leirts- 

latlT*  ■ttltlKlM. 

KuzAarrH  B.  DuBois. 

Carmscjs-Mjclloh  TTimmaixT. 
PitUbur^.  P*..  August  29.  1975. 
Uou.  R.  JOHX  HBzm,  m. 
House  o/  amprtaetUo^vet,  Cannon  Bouse  O/- 
pse  BuOMng.  Wmshtngton.  D.C. 
1>*»M  Mb.  Hkora:  Thank  you  for  sending  me 
your  draft  leglsUtton  to  create  a  National 
CommiMlon  on  VJcWmlew  Crimes.  I  beUeve 
the  tlmo  la  -nrf  tiifm  tar  the  creation  of  such 
a  Commlwion,  and  the  laaues  it  should  ad- 
dnaa  are  extremolx  Important. 

Ow  tha  paat  dacade,  our  society  has  wit- 
xuaaod  two  extremaly  important  trends,  most 
probably  a  reault  of  urbanisation.  Pin»t.  we 
bava  aaan  a  significant  growth  in  crime,  at 
laaat  parUy  reaultlng  from  the  reduction  In 
tba  rata  of  th«  traditional  social  control  in- 
sUtutlons  like  family,  church,  and  com- 
munity groupa.  aU  of  which  have  been  dls- 
TvptaA  by  mobtUty  and  urbanisation.  Sec- 
">*.  ••  !»•»•  aaan  increasing  recoucM  to  the 
ortmliMa  ^istloe  systam  to  handle  this  in- 
""'"^  amount  of  crlma,  and  for  other  inter- 
pmonal  oonllict  situations  that  would  for- 
mariy  bava  bean  handlart  personally  or  by 
eataWUhad  community  InstttutiooB;  this  ra- 
oomraa  to  tha  criminal  justlca  system  la  a 
oooatqattDoe  of  tha  bnakdown  of  the  infor- 
mal tnstltutioas  sa  a  result  of  mobility,  ur- 
baaiaatloa  and  the  interpersonal  anonymity 
thatfoUowa. 

Tbas.  an  Increasing  burden  has  been 
plaead  on  the  criminal  Justice  system,  and 
this  burden  is  raflscted  not  only  in  the 
Increase  in  costs  associated  with  the  <^>era- 
tten  of  that  system,  but  in  the  increased 
dagi«a  of  interrentlon  into  people's  lives.  We 
aatlmata.i  for  example,  that  about  60 'i  of 
Ut»  young  men  in  the  UJ3.  wUl  be  arrested 
^ra  mm-traffic  offense  some  time  In  their 
Uvea.  One  consequence  of  thte  increased 
yarrentlop  has  been  a  cheapening  of  the 
'■  ^«<  tl»a  criminal  Justice  system,  and  in 
"ee  a  mtmltocatton  of  lu  very  limited 
>  and  amarlally  its  limited  "punteh- 
at  eapaetty."*  If.  indeed,  we  do  aUoeata 
PVUalm^t  as  a  "scare  resource",  then  that 
ponMumnt  should  be  associated  with  thoae 
talngs  that  tioubia  us  moat  as  individuals 
and  as  a  aoelaty,  and  aboold  not  be  fritterad 
aw^OB  laiattrely  marginal  b^avlor,  which 
?  "y?*  ***"  *'■'•  '*••*  ■*•'•  to  deal  with 
;**y'*'f-  •^  tt»*t  aarUar  time,  there  vas 
«r  IBM  vletlm  alma  to  ba  dealt  wtth.  and 
•*•••  *aa  far  more  conaensos  on  what  was 
traly  pnnlabable  bebavlcr.  than  is  the  case 
todar. 

torlew  of  this  situation.  U  la  entirely 
^>pn|»1ate.  therefore,  that  a  Commiaalon  of 
Aatlngulshed  and  knowledgeable  cltlzana 
begin  to  address  the  question  of  how  that 
scarce  resource  shotild  be  aUocated  and  to 
ta^lan  more  effective  means  outside  the 
criminal  Justice  system  for  regulating  that 
activity  which  we  wtah  to  have  regulated. 
TTiua,  your  proposed  Commission  would  be 
an  extremely  valuable  entity  to  begin  to 
address  these  issues,  and  I  support  your  pro- 
posal anthusiastically. 

'  ■••  no  aerlous  problems  in  the  proposed 
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•troctnra  of  your  Commission,  although  two 
detalto  mlsbt  ba  leconaktarad^  Virst,  I  be- 
lieve you  should  add  a  social  scientist  kuowl- 
adgsabla  in  ttta  «raa  of  vlotlmlesa  crimes  as 
•M  oC  tba  qtacUled  groupa  represented  on 
tbe  nommlairton.  This  would  not  only  ba  a 
useful  addition,  but  would  Indcod  TnaK» 
eaplidt  the  need  to  have  such  contributions 
and  psfapectivae  in  tba  thinking  of  tba  Com- 
mission. Becond.  1  believe  thAt  one  year  is 
too  short  a  time  to  examine  some  of  these 
complex  Issues,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
lead  time  that  will  be  required  to  organize 
the  Commission  and  its  staff.  Thus,  I  would 
recommeiKl  at  least  18  months,  and  more 
properly,  two  years,  for  the  work  of  the 
ComnUsslon. 

I  am  intrigued  by  yoiu-  proposal  that  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  be  elected  by 
the  Commission  members.  This  is  certainly 
unusual  as  far  as  I  know,  but  I  see  no 
Inherent  objections  to  it.  My  perception  is 
that  most  Presidents  wotild  like  the  Chair- 
man to  be  reqx>nslble  to  them,  and  there- 
fore to  be  appointed  by  them,  but  I  would 
be  most  Interested  in  seeing  the  progress 
of  this  particular  proposal. 

Many  thanks  for  tlie  opportuaity  to  review 
yoiu:  proposed  l^islation.  r  would  certainly 
be  pleased  to  help  in  pursuing  this  issue  lu 
any  way  that  I  can.  Best  wishes  with  it. 

Yours  truly, 

ALFBED  BtUMSTEUJ. 


*  Balkln.  Jacob,  A.  Bhunsteln  and  W  Glass 
"•mmOdMrna  aa  a  FsadbM*  Proceaa:  an  Km- 
pirlosi    Validation-.    JotmuU    o/    Orimincl 
Jiultee,  Vol.  1.  Mb.  1,  ifareti  1973. 

•This  lasoa  of  punltfnunt  cap«;ity  is  ex- 
»lo«ad   In    ■DMssimt   mote   detail    m    my 
baCoM  tha  Bouaa  Oom- 
t  and  llMlmnlogy  and  In  tt* 
«B  «M  •VtaMltty  of  Ptmub. 


I  PxtrNSTLVAIOA  BaX  iKSTZnTrB, 

iSrsrrtebitrv,  Pa..  August  27. 1975. 
Hon.  U.  Joan  Hsins,  m. 
House  of  Representatives.  507  Cannon  House 
OMce  Building,   Washington,  DC. 
Deak    CoNoaEssMAN    HxDiz:    I    have    re- 
ceived your  letter  of  August  16,  1975.  con- 
cerning your  proposed  legislation  for  a  na- 
tional commlmton  on  victimless  crimes. 

This  matter  was  mentioned  at  one  of  the 
sessions  at  tba  recent  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation meeting  in  Montreal  and  I  was  some- 
what surprised  to  hear  tha  statistics  on  the 
cost  both  m  dollars  and  manpower  involved 
in  the  enforcement  of  laws  dealing  with  vic- 
timless crimes.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
that  tbeaa  resources  could  be  better  em- 
ployad  In  dealinc  with  the  more  vexing  crim- 
inal problems  of  our  day. 

However,  aa  you  know,  this  question  does 
not  land  Itself  to  an  easy  aolnttoti.  One  of 
tha  problema  might  ba  definitional— an  the 
so-called  '^Ictlmlem"  crtmaa  ranlly  vleUm- 
Isasr  There  are  those  who  would  say  that 
sodaty  in  general  Is  tha  victim  of  drunken- 
ness, drug  abuse,  prostitution  and  other  soch 
oflenaae.  Farhapa  tbe  real  question  to  how  to 
denl  with  tbeae  matters  In  a  dvUiaed  way  so 
as  to  keep  them  in  proper  check  as  far  as 
poosible  and  yat  leaaen  theh-  impact  on  the 
crknlnal  Justice  system.  I  would  say  that  it 
to  about  tfana  that  a  hard  look  be  taken  on 
a  nattanal  baste  at  the  problems  mentioned 
In  ytmr  blU. 

Tour  WU  envisions  completion  of  the  study 
within  one  year  after  enactment  of  your  bill. 
I  suppose  this  time  limitation  is  due  to  f\md- 
Ing  problems.  However,  I  have  grave  doubts 
wbather  a  really  meaningful  study  of  this 
kind  can  ba  completed  in  one  year.  I  suppose 
that  It  would  take  quite  a  period  after  en- 
actment for  tbe  Commiaslon  to  get  organized 
and  to  gather  the  Information  on  which 
to  base  Its  oimcluslons. 

I  have  gone  «ver  your  draft  bUl  and  I  think 
that  it  admirably  covers  the  matters  that 
should  be  considered.  No  doubt  other  de- 
ta^  will  arise  as  the  study  progresses  but 
I  tblnk  your  draft  oovars  this  poaslbUity  in 
8aqtkm8(l)(a). 
MneetMy. 

Oiunar  O.  Acnsoiv, 

M^ttcutivt'IHKctor. 
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CLEAItiNG  Tip:  WAY  FOR  COAL 

HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  BEPRE8ENTAT1VE8 

Tuesday.  October  28.  1S75 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  RusAdl 
Trahi,  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  recently 
caUed  for  an  effective  Ptederal  stpi©  miny 
reclamation  law  in  a  Louisville  speech 
before  the  NaUonal  Coal  Association. 

As  Ml-.  Train  said  we  must  insure  tbat 
the  regulation  of  sm-face  mining  on  F^. 
eral  lands  within  any  State  should  In  110 
event  be  less  strict  than  that  required 
by  the  laws  of  the  State.  At  tiie  same 
time,  the  Administrator  stated  that  he 
did  support  a  "phase-in"  of  provkktt 
with  imacceptable  job  and  production 
costs. 

I  believe  this  statement  is  very  timely 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

Cleaxinc  thb  Wat  roR  Coal 
(Remarks  by  Hon.  RusaeU  K.  Train.  Adminis- 
trator,    tr.S.     Envlronntental     Protection 
Agency) 

Tha  American  Electric  Power  Company 
has  recently  been  nmning  an  adiartisemeat 
which  says,  among  other  things,  that  whm 
the  Arabs  turned  oa  tha  flow  of  oU  nearly 
two  years  ago  they  were  trying  to  ten  w 
something.  Today,  the  advertisement  says, 
they  are  stUl  teUlng  us  the  same  thioig: 
"America,  the  good  old  days  of  cheap  oU 
are  gone  forever.  Conserve  your  energy  and 
use  your  coal."  Coal  and  conservation,  tbe 
advertisement  concludes,  are  the  key  to 
greater  energy  self-snflelency. 

I  would  wholahaartedly  agree  that  coal 
and  conservation  are.  Indeed,  two  of  the 
critical  elements  of  any  affacttva  effort  to 
come  to  grips  with  our  energy  problems.  But 
there  Is  a  third  element  that  is  also  vltlcal 
and,  more  than  anything  else.  It  to  the  fall- 
tire  to  recognise  Its  importance,  and  to  face 
up  to  the  obligations  it  Imposes,  that  keeps 
us  Xrom  taking  greater  advantage  of  tbe 
vast  coal  reaervea  that  wa  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess.  I  speak  of  human  health 
and  euvironmenital  protection. 

Indeed,  as  I  read  the  AEP  advertistment, 
I  thought  of  these  sober  words  from  a  re- 
port issued  early  thte  year  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences: 

"Society  should  recognize  that  coal  as  a 
means  for  providing  electrical  power  poses 
serious  hazards  to  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. A  realistic  appraisal  of  these  hazards 
becomes  a  convincing  argument  for  a  policy 
of  'low-growth'  in  the  use  of  coal.  If  we  are 
forced  to  proceed  beyond  such  a  policy  be- 
cause of  sharp  reductions  In  the  other  con- 
vAitional  sources  of  energy,  we  should  then 
expand  the  use  of  coal  only  with  great  cau- 
tion, only  where  necessary,  and  only  when  ac- 
companied by  strict  regulations  and  techno- 
logical controls." 

One  need  not  accept  this  conclusion  in 
oi-der  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the 
very  real  concerns  that  lie  behind  it.  We  are, 
as  I  have  said,  fortunate  to  have  such  a 
huge  supply  of  coal.  The  new  estimates  of  our 
coal  resources  by  the  X7B.  Geological  Survey 
are  23  percent  higher  than  Its  eailier  esti- 
mates. We  have,  according  to  tb«  Surrey,  one- 
fourth  of  the  world's  Identlflad  coal  resources 
and  about  one-fifth  of  Its  sstlmstad  overall 
coal.  Moreover,  coal  is  68  panant  of  tour  total 
estimated  recoverable  resonroes  of  foisU 
fuel— nearly  10  times  our  supply  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas,  which  tdgatbar  aoootuit  for 
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oidy  7  percent  of  our  paWmntad  racovMabte 
foasU  tuela.  Tba  Survay  aattmatas  that,  as  Ot 
January  1. 1974,  our  raeorerable  reaamroea  of 
ooal  oontatnsd  10  ttmss  more  beat  value  than 
the  oomblnad  raoovarabia  resources  of  patvo- 
leum  and  natural  gas.  Tet,  as  recently  as 
1978.  our  combined  producticm  of  petroleiun 
and  natiural  gas  was  3  times  that  of  coal. 

There  is  sln^tly  no  question  that,  for  the 
next  decade  and  beyond,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  mine  and  bxxm  more  coal.  By  the  end  of 
the  decade,  we  expect  coal  demand  to  rise 
aome  60  percent  above  1973  levels — from 
about  600  million  tons  to  more  than  900 
million  tons.  We  also  expect,  by  1985,  a  77 
percent  increase  over  1973  levels  in  the  use 
of  coal  for  fossU-fuel  fired  power  plants.  That 
would  mean  that,  by  1086,  72  percent  of  all 
the  electrical  energy  generated  by  fossil  fuel 
plants  would  come  from  coal. 

Let  me  stress,  at  tbe  outset,  my  view  that 
we  can  not  only  achieve,  but  very  possibly 
eiceed,  these  impressive  forecasts  for  coal  to 
the  degree  that  we  are  willing  to  confront 
and  to  cope  with  tbe  very  real  health  and 
•nvlronmental  hazards  inv^ved  in  the  min- 
ing and  biu-ning  of  coal.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able and  overly  rigid  environmental  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  expanded  use  of  the  nation's  coal 
reserves.  It  is  the  reluctance,  and  at  times  the 
refusal,  to  recognize  the  very  serious  health 
hazards  and  environmental,  social  and  cul- 
tural impacts  associated  with  a  rapid  rise  In 
coal  use.  We  cannot  wish  or  wave  these  prob- 
lems away.  We  cannot  legislate  them  out  ol 
existence. 

Nearly  a  year  aiul  a  half  ago,  in  an  editorial 
on  a  proposed  Federal  strip  mining  law, 
the  Wall  Street  Jotirnal  pointed  out  that: 
"Ck>al  declined  for  several  reasons,  including 
the  fact  that  tbe  federal  government  created 
an  artificial  demand  for  natural  gas  by 
holding  down  its  price.  But  it  also  declined 
because  it  was  considered  an  environmental 
Might,  and  those  objections  are  likely  to 
remain  as  long  as  the  public  continues  to 
equate  coal  mining  with  pernuknently  scarred 
earth.  The  proposed  strip  mining  controls 
would  seem  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  tbe 
coal  Indtistry  to  dispel  those  fears  and  regain 
public  confidence,  even  as  it  contributes  to 
solving  the  U.S.  energy  shortage." 

In  other  words,  the  nation's  commitment 
to  coal  must  depend,  in  tivn,  upon  the  com- 
mitment of  those  who  mine  and  burn  It  to 
face  up  to  the  environmental  and  health 
risks  and  costs  and  to  take  all  ecessary  steps 
risks  and  costs  and  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  bring  them  down  to  acceptable  levels. 

For  Its  part,  EPA  will  continue  to  do  what- 
ever it  can — oonslstent  with  its  responsibili- 
ties under  the  law — to  assist  and  encourage 
the  greater  use  of  coal  for  electric  power. 
Under  the  Clean  Fuels  policy,  as  you  know, 
we  Identified  12  major  coal  burning  States 
whose  emission  limits  were  stricter  than  re- 
quired to  meet  national  primary  ambient 
air  standards.  We  estimated  that,  by  ttie 
second  half  of  this  year,  such  unnecessarily 
strict  standards  would  have  prevented  the 
burning  of  roughly  110  mUUon  tons  of  ctir- 
rent  coal  production — thus  leaving  some 
areas  no  choice  but  to  turn  to  oil  in  order 
to  meet  clean  air  standards.  Thus  far,  7  <Kt 
these  States  have  revised  their  Implemanta- 
tion  plans.  Wa  have  thus  freed  approxlniat»- 
ly  half  of  tha  110  million  tons  of  coal  for 
burning,  and  expect  to  free  the  other  half 
by  the  end  of  the  yaar.  We  have  also  advlaed 
the  remaining  States  and  territories  of  any 
regulations  In  thalr  plans  that  are  mom 
stringent  than  naoaaoary  to  meet  air  quality 
standards  to  protect  public  health.  We  hope 
that,  wbarevar  poaslMe,  these  regulations 
will  be  revtsad  to  permit  even  greater  use  of 
avaUaUa  domastlo  ooal. 

SInoa  tba  anaotmant  ot  ttia  Energy  Supply 
uul  BnvUonmantal  Coordination  Aot  In  June 
ot  last  yaar,  wa  have  bean  working  with  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  to  identify 
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thflflb  power  plants  with  the  gi'eatest  poten- 
tial for  etmvarslon  to  coal.  FBA  has  issued 
oonvMsion  ordars  to  32  plants,  whose  com- 
bined annual  ooal  use  would  amount  to 
roughly  19  million  tons.  Our  preliminary 
•valuation  suggests  that  these  plants  will 
be  able  to  bum  available  coal  in  conform- 
ance with  environmental  reg^tilations. 

We  have,  as  you  know,  made  real  progress 
in  reducing  sulfur  dioxide  levels  in  the  am- 
bient air — our  latest  readings  show  a  drop 
of  some  25  percent  in  those  levels  since  1970. 
Most  of  that  reduction  is  the  result,  not  of 
the  use  of  control  technology  to  clean  up 
high  sulfur  emissions,  but  of  shifts  during 
the  early  seventies  to  low  sulfur  fuels — in 
particular,  to  low  stilfur  oil. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  make  progress 
in  lowering  sulfur  dioxide  levels — indeed,  if 
we  are  to  hold  the  line  against  any  increases 
in  those  levels — at  the  same  time  that  we 
take  Increasing  advantage  of  our  coal  sup- 
plies, including  high  sulftir  Eastern  ooal,  we 
must  press  ahead  to  apply  in  every  possible 
Instance  the  continuous  control  technology 
we  already  have  and  to  develop  as  rapidly  as 
we  can  such  promising  technologies  as  coal 
washing  and  fluldized-bed  combustion. 

The  Congress,  as  you  know,  has  before  it 
an  amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  pro- 
posed by  the  President  that  would  reaffirm 
our  national  commitment  to  continuous 
controls  for  stationary  sources  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  wotild,  at  the  same  time,  allow  a 
carefully  selected  number  of  rural  power 
plants  which  are  already  biu-ning  ooal  to 
defer  the  adoption  of  continuous  controls 
for  a  6p>eclfled  period  that  cannot  extend 
beyond  1986  at  the  latest.  These  plants  would 
be  able  to  employ  intermltment  controls 
where  these  are  reliable  and  enforceable  and 
provided  primary  standards  are  not  Jeopar- 
dized. We  estimate  that  anywhere  from  45 
to  85  rural  power  plants  would  be  affected 
by  this  amendment. 

The  importance  of  moving  ahead  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  whenever  we  can  with  tbe 
adoption  and  itse  of  constant  control  tech- 
nology has  been  given  new  urgency — not 
only  by^  the  burning  of  larger  and  growing 
amounts  of  coal,  incUidlng  high-sulfur  coal, 
that  lies  ahead — but  by  the  potentially  seri- 
ous health  hazards  posed  by  sulfates.  We 
do  not  know  enough  at  this  time  to  set  an 
air  quality  standard  for  sulfates  or  develop 
a  strategy  for  achieving  specific  levels  of  re- 
duction. But  we  do  know  enough  about  them 
to  regard  them  as  a  very  real  cause  for  con- 
cern and  to  convince  us  that  the  safest  and 
most  prudent  course  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  problem  does  not  get  any  worse  than  it 
is  already.  We  will  probably  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  develop  a  comprehensive  regulatory 
program  untU  the  end  of  the  decade.  In  the 
meantime,  we  believe  we  must  seek  at  least 
to  hold  the  line  against  increases  in  sulfur 
emissions  in  the  24-State  region  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States  where  sulfate 
levels  are  already  high  when  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  country.  And  we  must,  in 
general,  rely  upon  vigorous  enforcement  of 
State  implementation  plans  for  the  control 
of  Bulftu-  dioxides  and  particulates,  and  the 
increasing  application  of  new  source  per- 
formance standards  to  power  generating 
faciUties. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  scrubbera  are  a 
technology  that  only  their  mother  could 
love;  and,  as  we  all  know,  necessity  was  most 
assuredly  the  mother  of  this  Invention.  Any 
new  technology,  any  new  installation  of  any 
new  technology — especially  one  as  complex 
as  scrubbers — must  Inevitably  involve  an 
an^tle  share  of  pain  and  problems. 

But  we  have  gained  enough  experience 
with  scrubben  to  say,  with  confidence  and 
oonvlction,  that  they  have  arrived  as  an 
effective,  available  technology.  They  do  work, 
and  they  must  be  put  to  work  in  our  power 
plants.  There  may  have   been   a   time  for 
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argrmient  about  Whather  or  not  scrubbers  ' 
could  or  would  work,  ot  about  whather  or 
not  we  otight  to  perpoit  alternative  strategies 
such  as  tall  stacks  and  Intermittent  con- 
trols. That  time  is  gone.  It  to  time  for  action, 
not  argument. 

Several  months  ago  I  met  a  nwn  who  not 
only  has  a  soft  spot  In  his  heart  for  scrubbers, 
but  who  may  well  have  had  as  much  first- 
hand, hard-nosed  experience  with  scrubbers 
as  anybody  around.  As  Vice-President  of  the 
Kansas  City  Power  and  Light  Company, 
Donald  McPhee  was  involved  from  the  very 
start  in  the  installation  a.nd  operation  of  a 
"limestone"  scrubber  on  the  company's  820 
megawatt  La  Cygne  power  plant.  He  said  it 
wasn't  easy — that  it  took,  not  only  money, 
but  "blood,  sweat,  tears,  and  guts."  "I  can't," 
he  said,  "emphasize  too  much  the  part  that 
determination  plays.  We  would  not  take  'no' 
for  an  answer."  That  scrubber,  as  a  result, 
has  been  working  quite  well  for  many  months 
now,  taking  nearly  all  of  the  particulates  and 
most  of  the  sulfur  dioxide  out  of  the  plant's 
emissions,  and  enabling  it  to  burn  what  Mr, 
McPhee  calls  "the  dirtiest  coal  in  the  coun- 
try." 

We  cannot  see  the  Appalachian  hills  from 
here.  But  we  aU  know  that  there  are  tons 
upon  tons  of  coal — much  of  it  very  "dirty" 
indeed — in  "them  tbar"  hills.  The  way  to 
give  that  coal,  if  not  iM«ci8ely  a  "clean"  biU 
of  health,  then  at  least  an  acceptable  one, 
is  to  commit  ourselves  to  cleaning  up  its 
emissions  on  a  permanent  basis.  If  we  are 
willing  to  put  on  scrubbers,  that  coal  to  oun 
to  burn.  Indeed,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
meastu-e  of  our  desire  to  bxura  that  coal 
than  our  willingness  to  use  the  technology 
that  will  enable  us  to  do  so  without 
endangering  public  health. 

I  can  renort  that,  in  fact,  the  conunitment 
of  the  utility  industry  to  scrubbers  has  In- 
creased dramatically  over  the  past  two  years. 
As  of  the  end  of  August,  48  electric  power 
companies  have  Installed  or  planned  or  have 
under  construction  119  scrubber  systems. 
These  wiU  control  sulfur  oxide  emissions 
from  the  generation  of  some  47,380  mega- 
watts of  power.  That  puts  us  more  than  half- 
way toward  meeting  the  goal  of  90,000  mega- 
watts of  scrttbber  control  which  we  estimate 
will  be  required  to  meet  sulfur  oxide  stand- 
ards by  late  1980. 

Before  we  can  bum  Appalachian  coal,  or 
any  coal,  we  must  of  course  mine  it.  And 
there  are,  as  we  all  know,  a  whole  host  of 
environmental,  social,  and  cultural  oroblems 
associated  with  the  mining  of  coal.  You  need 
no  long  litany  or  lament  from  me  about  the 
blighted  lives,  lungs,  landscapes,  the  human 
harm  and  environmental  havoc,  that  have 
for  weU  over  a  century  characterized  the 
mining  of  coal — not  only  in  this  country,  but 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

You  would,  I  am  sure,  be  the  first  to  agree 
that  we  can  no  longer  accept  these  kinds  of 
impacts  as  the  Inevitable,  If  unfortunate, 
price  of  getting  the  coal  out  of  the  ground 
and  into  our  power  plants.  The  mining  of 
both  eastern  and  western  coal  must  be  done 
according  to  careful  and  comprehensive  ad- 
vance planning  and  accompanied,  at  every 
step  of  the  way,  by  effective  efforts  to  keep 
adverse  environmental,  social  and  cultural 
impacts  to  the  lowest  levels  possible. 

A  recent  study  sponsored  by  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission,  the  President's 
Council  on  Envtromnantal  QuaUty  and  the 
National  Sctence  Potmdatlon  forecasts  that, 
imder  any  cireumstanoes,  the  coal  industry 
In  Appalachia  wUl  undergo  substantial 
growth  throughout  the  rest  of  the  centiury. 
Over  the  next  tan  years,  according  to  tbe 
study,  coal  production  in  the  region  to  ex- 
pected to  rise  from  the  current  level  of  aome 
400  million  tons  a  yaar  to  anywhere  from  600 
million  to  9S0  million  tons.  By  tha  and  of  the 
canttiry,  it  could  axoaad  one  bUlton  tons.  TO 
secure  the  benefits  at  KOth  growth  and  avoid 
the  environmental  and  social  problema  that 
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)  TOompMiy  It.  tbe  study  rec- 
ttia  earaful  wonrtrtwrntton  of  micii 
■•  SB  «iM«r  pKodnetlon  tax  or 
roralty^  plan  to  ocmr  Uw  east  of  tbe  laqulred 
camnnml^  dawlopmant  aervloes:  the  inclu- 
sion of  land  nclamatlon  in  coal-mlning  op- 
eratUxu;  fadaral  and  private  maarch  and 
daralopBWBt  Into  waya  of  offsetting  kmes 
in  produetlvlty  Cram  increased  mine  health 
and  mtatf  laqiih— lanle  by  improved  mining 
and  col-liandying  ayatems;  training  to  tMp 
the  NglDD'a  ttwaployed  to  &-ad  jobs  in  the 
growtOB  enargy^  indaMry;  aupport  for  federal 
legflattoa    to    aat    opttintun    sulfur    oxide 
n^ewdafifc  and  for  fMeral  and  state  research 
and  deMraiopasDt  la  poUuUon  control  tech- 
nolacy.  aapeeUIly  for  stilfur  oxide  emissions. 
My  JudgDMOt  is  that  we  should,   for  a 
variety  of  waom,  continue  to  rely  as  strong- 
ly as  m  can   upon   the  establlsbed  ooal- 
mtnlng  areaa  of  the  East,  and  that,  alluring 
as  an  tlMft  Weatam  eoal  might  be,  it  cannot 
aerre  ateq«y  aa  a  auliatltute  for  eastern  coal. 
lodaad.  ittft  aPTlrooinwital  and  other  oon- 
flleta  and  eonoaroa  aaaoclatad  with  coal  min- 
ing are  eapadally  aeata,  and  in  some  reqiects 
-    tmlqae,  in  tha  ooal  fields  of  the  West.  Much 
of  Um  ao-«all8d  '^yvarbonSen"  that  stands  be- 
twem  tha  "slxlppai**  and  the  coal  is  prime 
gnalng  land.  Tba  mine-mouth  oonveraion 
planta  tHat  many  eompanlea  hope  to  con- 
itmot  oot  Weat  ironid  conatmae  vast  amounts 
of  already  soaroa  Weatera  water  that  is  re- 
qulrad  fdr  hotb  crops  and  cattle.  The  social 
and  emttnal  lnq)act8  oTVt^pad-up  energy 
devalc|nnant  out  West  are  potentially  devas- 
tating. 

Z  read  no*  long  ago  these  observations  of 
a  TO-yaar  old  Waatem  rantitter  whose  home 
and  whose  range  rest  upon  a  vein  of  coal 
ripe  for  stripping: 

"Wa  know  ooal  is  going  to  be  mined  and 
Z  ttUnk  wa  can  face  the  fact  that  the  devel- 
opnank  tha  popniatlon.  is  going  to  ooma  into 
tlila  country  more.  Bat  we  don't  want  to  be 
diliigad  wUh  It  aU  at  once.  If  it  can  Just 
flooa  boa  more  naturally,  and  have  it  on 
a  atnslWa.  ratlooal  basla  Instead  of  suddenly 
bainc  lannrtatad.  niat'a  what  we  dread  the 
moKL"  Tbla  rancher  has  a  good  deal  of  com- 
pany oot  Waat,  and  vary  real  cause  for  con- 
Mni.  JaOOrean.  the  Admtolatratw  of  KPA's 
Baglon  vm— which  covera  «  of  the  Bocky 
M«»untaln  statea— recently  gave  me  a  laport 
that  alnqdy  Uatad..ln  catalogue  form.  aU  of 
tba  enetgy  projects  piopoaed.  pi«T.^^   gj. 
under  oonatructtax  In  that  '^tglfin    It  was 
none  than  ona-fCurth  of  an  Incb  thick.  I 
waa  told  that  131  small  communltlas  have 
Jbaan  MentWIed  aa  "anogy-lmpaot"  oommu- 
nltiea  la  tha  6  Statea  of  that  Region.  They 
■m  amall.  remote  and  their  people — ^many  of 
tbam   "old    ttanars"— are   deeply  conoamed 
about  the  potential  taq^acta  of  energy  devei- 
opaaamt  upon  tha  Ufa  and  landscape  they 
^y*  —  anliitta  and  InapiaoaaMai  They  are 
appaalMBBlve  abont  grovth.  ao  much  so  that 
AMlMtaz  waa  raoantly  defeated  In  aim- 
wood  ^rlngi^  Ootaado.  as  waa  a  school  bond 
iHua  In   BUle,   Colotado.   A   straw  poU   In 
Maako-.  Colorado,  showed  that  a  majority  of 
a^  to  1  weca  against  bonds  for  acbool  con- 
struction to  meet  the  needs  of  the  expected 
Influx  of  people  required  by  an  oil  shale 
development.  Mkakar  reaidenu  are  now  pay- 
ing double  ratea  for  water  to  finance  debt 
aarvlee  on  an  axpanrton  a(  their  water  sys- 
tem to  ■oeowmodato  futnsa  growth.  Com- 
nmnttlea  suob  aa  tbla  are  far  laaa  equipped  to 
handla  financial  rlak  and  unoartalnty  than 
tba  oacpanttona  saving  federal  guarantees 
for  aneisy  davelafnaant.  Moraover.  the  ex- 
pw^twa  of  auch  Weatem  "boomtowns"  as 
Bock  C^rlnga  and  OtUette  In  Wyomina  dem- 
onstrate ttiat  the  falliua  to  plan  adequately 
tor  coauBualty  darelopment  can  result  In 
Jwjrtkally  reduced  ratea  of  Ubor  produc- 
Wntg  and  very  high  rates  of  employee  turn- 
over In  energy  proJecU  themselves. 
I  am  told,   at  the   same   time,  that   the 
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atmosphere  for  construcU\-e,  responsible  en- 
mgy  developnaent  in  the  West  la  lnviovli«. 
Wyoming,  North  Dakota  and  Moiktana  have 

enacted  coal  aevei-ance  taxes  and  are  wtwe 
the  revenues  to  help  mlnlmlce  the  advene 
impacts  of  ooal  development.  The  Cohmdo 
legislature  has  allooated  ov«r  tlO  million  In 
oil  shale  royaltiee  paid  by  Industry  for  roads 
and  sctiools  in  small  Colorado  commxmttiee. 
Peabody  Coal.  Colorado  Ute,  Energy  Fuels 
and  Gulf  are  all  cooperating  to  help  solve 
houaing  and  school  problems  in  Hayden, 
Colorado.  KPA  Is  providing  some  $4  milltoii 
through  our  Section  206  areawide  water  qual- 
ity planning  and  management  progiam  to 
help  enen;y  Impacted  areas  pUn  for  orderly 
development. 

I  have  said  eooiigh  to  suggest  the  kindt,  of 
problems  Involved  with  Westera  energy  de- 
velopment and  to  suggest,  as  well,  that  the 
way  to  remove  the  resistance  and  roadblocks 
to  that  development  is  for  the  industry— 
and.  indeed,  for  aU  concerned— to  support 
strong  control,  planiung  and  ottier  measures 
to  ofteet  and  avoid  the  adverse  environ- 
mental, social  and  cultxu^  impacts  of  eoal 
and  other  enei-gy  development. 

This  is  the  way — and  in  my  opinion  the 
only  way— to  break  through  the  current  at- 
mosphere of  susplclou.  imcertalnty.  and  con- 
frontation and  to  move  ahead  with  confi- 
dence In  a  common  effort  to  help  solve  our 
critical  national  energy  problem.  It  is  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  break  away  from 
the  current  situation  of  substantial   non- 
progress  in  the  development  of  our  coal  and 
other  energy  suj^iies,  including  our  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  resources.  It  is  the  onlv 
way  we  are  going  to  generate  the  certainty 
and   the  coufldenoe   that   wUl   attract   the 
necessary  capital  Investanents.  And  it  would 
certainly  help  if  the  Congress  would  buckle 
down  and  agree  on  a  comprehensive  energy 
programi  We  need  a  national  commitment  by 
government  and  Industry  alike  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  energy  resources  without  en- 
dangarlng  public  health,  without  ripping  off 
the  land  that  is  our  oonamon  inheritance,  and 
without  degrading  the  social  and  cultural 
values  of  commvmities  or  whole  geographic 
regions.    The    alternative    Is    to    procrasti- 
nate and  evade   the   Issues   until   the   na- 
tion Is  confronted  with  an  energy  crisis  of 
such  a  magnitude  that  it  threatens  immi- 
nent economic  cc^chmc  in  the  expectation 
that  In   the   accompanying   atmosphere   of 
panic  and  desperation  all  envh-onmental  and 
other  constraints  will  be  swept  away.  Sucli 
an  alternative  would,  in  my  opinion,  repre- 
sent a  total  faflure  of  our  free  society  to 
demonstrate  that  it  can  sustain  economic 
growth  vrtthout  degrading  the  quality  of  life 
1^  environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
m   fiiot.   wodtod    closely   with    the   Federal 
Energy  Administration  in  seeking  reasonable 
»ccoBBnod*tton8   between   energy   and   en- 
vtatmraental  needs.  We  have  achieved  some 
Blgnlflcairt  progrees  In  this  regard,  and  Prank 
Zarb  is  due  great  credit  for  this  fact.  I  have 
already    referred    to    the    Admlnlstratlon'« 
policy,  reflected  In  the  amendments  It  has 
proposed  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  In  support  of 
constant  emlsBton  controls.  In  addition,  the 
Administration's  cotJ   conversion  policy  is 
predicated    on    ordering    conversions    only 
wiere  no  violation  of  Clean  Air  Act  health 
standards  would  result.  These  are  Important 

I  referred,  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
to  the  view  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
reewmable  strip  mining  legislation  offered 
the  coal  industry  an  opportunity  to  "dispel 
ipubMcJ  fears  and  regain  public  confidence 
even  as  It  contributes  to  solving  the  U^' 
energy  shortage." 

That  advice,  in  my  view,  is  Just  as  iound 
and  sensible  today  as  it  waa  then— if  not 
more  so.  I  strongly  support— and  I  believe 
th^  even  if  only  in  ite  own  Interests,  the 
opal  industry  should  strongly  support-the 
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tha  long  run.  ttien  «Ul  ba  DB  advarae^^ 
upM  attbar  Joba  ar  produatlw  tn  tbeeaai 
ladMstry.  I  am  rnrlnead.  to  fast,  that  a. 
removing  one  of  tha  vary  tmx  aonstniab 
\ipon  the  industry  and  by  aaCttng  dear  km 
effecUve  ground  rulea  fCr  dwUlag  with  tt« 
environmental  Impacts  of  atolp  mining  «uoh 
legislation  cannot  ha^  but  Innrease  rta^iyi 
ment  voA  production  In  the  Industry oimvL 
lotig  term.  If  it  la  detanained  that,  in  tt« 
short  term,  the  Job  and  production  costs «« 
unacceptably  high  from  certain  qteciflc  i«. 
qulrements,  then  I  woold  support  tk. 
•phaalng-ln"  of  those  particular  provMou 
selectively  over  an  approprtato  tnOHHtoiMa 
period,  m  order  to  get  the  baste  legMatkiQ 
In  place  and  implementatton  underway 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  belp  but  le- 
caU  that  It  was  In  February  1971— almost 
five  years  ago— that  «»e  Administration  Int 
sent  Federal  strip  mining  legislation  to  tha 
Congress,  effective  legislation  geared  to  rec- 
lamation and  tied  to  perfcmnanee  staadai* 
Action  then  would  have  preceded  the  pneeat 
enwgy  crunch,  and  any  transltiaoal  pNb- 
lems  would  knig  since  have  been  put  behind 
us.  Delay  has  only  made  the  pioMeras  wone 
and  reduced  our  flexibility  for  dealing  witb 
them.  Finally,  as  we  weigh  the  economic  pros 
and  cons  of  action  or  Inaction,  let  us  not 
forget  that  there  are  fundamental  values  in- 
volved  which  we  cannot  quantify  and  wWch 
do  not  find  a  place  In  our  conventional  sys- 
terns  of  accounting.  They  are  moral  values, 
ftnd  we  should  admit  them  as  such  They 
invtdve  reverence  for  the  land  «*lch  is  our 
basic  heritage.  We  lose  that  reverence  at  our 
peril. 

This  past  weekend.  I  was  reading  E.  P 
Schumacher's  recent  book,  "Small  is  Beatitl- 
fiil,"  subtitled  "Economics  as  If  People  Mat- 
tered," m  Which  he  says: 

"Among  material  resoTuwes,  the  greatest 
unquestionably,  to  the  land.  Study  how  a 
socfe^  uses  Its  land,  and  you  can  come  to 
pretty  reliable  conclusion?  as  to  what  Its 
futtwe  will  be." 


As  many  of  you  know.  Schumacher  was 
for  twenty  years  untU  1971  the  top  econo- 
mist and  head  of  ndannlng  of  the  British  Coal 
Board.  I 

In  the  meantlm^,  I  beUeve  the  Federal  gov- 
^!^^*  should  l^encouraglng  the  devetop- 
ment  of  FederallyAowned  coal,  take  the  lead 
m  demonstrating  that  we  can  increase  the 
production  and  conservation  of  coal  resources 
In  a  manner  that  will  miniw^jyiy  adveise  en- 
vironmental Impacts.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  you  know,  has  proposed  regu- 
lations governing  Its  coal  leasing  program 
35ese     reguUUons     include     parfonnanoe 
stondards  for  mining  and  reclamation  acUv- 
ities.  EPA  Intends  to  make  auboUntlal  pub- 
lic comment  on  these  propoaad  regulations 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  Interior's  ef- 
forts to  develop  an  envlronmantaUy  sound 
program  of  reclamation  at  the  saaia  time  that 
it  pursues  Its  development  strategy.  We  are 
convinced  that  reclamation  standards  can 
be  developed  which  are  not  so  burdensome 
that  they  wUl  preclude  mining  or  make  it 
uneconomical.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  final 
regulations  governing  the  use  of  Federal  ooal 
will  include   an  effective   reti^matloa  pro- 
gram that  can  serve  as  the  baste  for  national 
legislation  in  the  future.  Moreover,  hi  my 
opinion  the  regulaUan  of  surface  mining  on 
Federal  lands  wiOOn  any  ateto  f^o^M  in  no 
event  be  leas  strict  than  that  raquiied  by 
the  Uws  of  that  state.  To  permit  tha  Federal 
govenunent  to  pursue  a  mora  itfaaed  p<dioy 
on  its  own  lands  would  undeffatlaa  tbe  legiti- 
mate efforts  of  tbe  atatas  to  — fMatr  suifMe 
mining.  Furthermore,  aueb  «  ptfkff  iiouM 
serve    to   prooK^    suvUhn   taA  dlattust 
rather  than  the  mutual  aaafld^Ms  fliat  I  am 
convinced  la  a  major  pMRqiBUtt*  to  a  sac-  , 
cessful  energy  poUcy.  ..i.A    ^.>.  •.--   ;,. 
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The  commitment  of  0w  Amwican  people  to 
envmniMatal  pfoteotton  and  ptugrem  ran 
strong  and  deep.  THey  are  wllUng.  aa  wril. 
xa  commit  llmiiaiiliM  to  the  mining  and 

biimtng  of  greater  amounts  of  coal,  but  not 
at  the  price  of  oootinued  danger  and  damage 
to  their  health  and  their  environment.  They 
want,  and  they  need,  an  adequate  supply  of 
energy  at  prices  they  can  afford.  And  they 
are  willing  to  trade  higher  electric  bills  for 
lower  doctor  bills  and  lower  levels  of  pollu- 
tion and  environmental  damage.  We  can 
burn  coal,  and  breathe  clean  air  as  well.  We 
can  mine  coal  In  ways  that  will  not  under- 
mine the  quality  of  our  lives  and  character 
of  our  land.  We  can  commit  ourseU'es  to  coal. 
If  we  are  willing  to  do  It  in  ways  that  are 
humanly  safe  and  environmentally  sound. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  invitation  to  meet 
with  you  today.  Tou  and  I  have  always  talked 
plainly  to  each  other,  and  I  have  appreciated 
the  opportunity  to  continue  that  tradition. 


THE  REAL  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT 
PROCEDURES  ACT— A  CURE  THAT 
IS  WORSE  THAN  THE  AILMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEhfTATIVES 

Ttiesiay,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  appeared  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  sad  Housing,  to  advocate  that 
Congress  either  significantly  amend  or 
repeal  the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Proce- 
dures Act — ^RESPA — a  course  of  action 
that  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
lenders,  attorneys,  title  insurers,  realtors, 
and  most  significantly,  home  purchasers. 

Like  many  recent  legislative  initia- 
tives, although  enacted  to  correct  a  spe- 
cific problem,  Congress  soon  recognized 
that  RESPA  has  created  many  more 
problems  than  it  has  corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
text  of  my  testimony  in  the  Congkes- 
sioNAL  Record  at  this  point  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
so  that  they  may  join  me  in  urging  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  to  act  expeditiously  on  this 
matter: 

TSSTIMONT   OF   HON.   ROBEBT   W.    KASTEN,    Jr. 

THE  KXAL  ESTATX  SETTLEMENT   PROCEDUBES 
ACT    (RESPA) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks 
for  allowing  ma  to  appear  l>efore  you  today. 
As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Man- 
power and  Bousing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  I 
have  more  than  a  casual  interest  in  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Baal  Estate  Settlement  Proce- 
dures Act  (RSSPA). 

As  witnessed  by  the  recent  hearings  in  the 
Senate  and  tha  hearings  of  this  Committee. 
RESPA  has  baan  anything  but  tbe  answer 
to  the  settlemant  abusea  it  was  intended  to 
curb.  In  fact,  even  though  the  Act  has  been 
In  effect  since  June  of  this  year,  there  is 
convincing  evManca  that  certain  sections  of 
RESPA  have  been  given  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  oonf  uitoa  and  hardahtp  to  both  oon- 
sumera  and  biwlnewman.  It  U  Interesting  to 
note  that  not  only  are  the  original  q;>onaor8 
of  the  Act  In  favor  of  amendment,  but  also 
the  Departaaant  of  Hoiulng  and  TTrban  De- 
vBlopmant  <HUD^  is  convinced  that  changes 
in  RESPA  are 
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OoDcem  by  tlie  Congren  and  HUD  has  bem 
translated  Into  fpedfle  actions.  On  October 
9th,  the  Senate  passed  S.  3347,  which  sus- 
pends for  one  year  Sections  4,  6  and  7  of 

RESPA.  In  the  House,  various  bills  have  been 
introduced  to  eliminate  the  many  problems 
of  RESP.^.  In  addition,  on  the  10th  of  this 
month.  In  order  to  solve  some  ttt  th>  many 
problems  of  the  Act,  HUD  published  eight 
amendments  to  part  82,  referred  to  as  Regu- 
lation Ten  under  RESPA.  The  fact  that  both 
bouses  of  Congress  can  agree  so  quickly  on 
a  proposition  is  in  itself  unusual.  However, 
Mr.  Ripley  would  be  more  amazed  at  the 
proposition  that  HUD  agrees  with  not  only 
one  house  oi  Congress,  but  two  simultane- 
ously. 

Besides  causing  concern  in  the  Congress  and 
at  HUD,  RESPA  has  generated  a  great  deal 
of  Interest  among  lenders,  attorneys,  title 
Insurors.  realtors,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
a  good  number  of  home  purchasers.  Tbe 
chief  problem  Is  centered  around  Section  6, 
the  advance  disclosure  of  settlement  costs. 
The  form  designed  to  implement  Section  6 
by  informing  the  home  buyer  of  the  costs 
Is  several  pages  long,  has  over  100  entries, 
and  tends  to  confuse  even  tbe  most  knowl- 
edgeable home  buyer.  Tbe  form  is  very  com- 
plicated and  requires  additional  manbours 
by  lending  Institutions  Just  to  seciure  the 
information  for  completion.  A  survey  of 
Members  of  the  U.S.  League  oft  Savings  As- 
sociations Indicates  that  as  a  result  of  the 
disclosure  rules,  the  waiting  period  between 
loan  application  and  settlement  has  In- 
creased by  an  average  of  11.5  days;  man 
hours  for  processing  have  gone  up  by  50  p)er- 
cent;  and  costs  per  loan  tkxi  additional  $36. 
I'm  sure  tbat  this  additional  cost  is  or  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  In  effect,  that 
which  was  made  to  aid  the  buyer  has  in- 
creased tbe  buyers'  waiting  time,  added  to 
the  cost  of  a  loan,  and  because  of  its  com- 
plexity, has  confused  matters  instead  of 
clarifying  them. 

The  argument  that  advance  disclosure 
serves  as  an  Inducement  for  consumers  to 
shop  for  lower  settlement  services  appears 
to  be  negated  by  tbe  fact  that  many  of  tbe 
charges,  such  as  insurance  and  taxes,  are 
fixed.  More  important,  it  is  a  weU-known 
fact  that  lenders'  costs  In  a  given  area  are 
almost  Identical.  A  small  sampling  by  HUD 
of  homeow^ners  who  received  advance  dis- 
closure statements  Indicates  that  less  than 
16  percent  of  the  homeowners  questioned 
shopped  around  for  reduced  settlement  coets 
after  they  had  received  their  disclosure  state- 
ment. Many  consumer  groups  wUl  argue  that 
the  main  objective  of  the  advance  disclosure 
requirement  Is  not  to  secure  lower  settle- 
ment costs,  but  is  to  allow  tbe  purchaser  to 
know  how  much  money  he  or  she  should 
have  for  settlement.  This  is  a  valid  argu- 
ment. However,  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
great  majority  of  lenders  were  already  tell- 
ing the  home  buyer  prior  to  closing  approxi- 
mately how  much  settlement  costs  would  be 
at  the  time  of  closing. 

As  to  the  delays  In  settlement  that  Sec- 
tion 6  has  produced,  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  any  delay  in  settlement  cui  be 
costly  to  both  the  buyer  and  seller.  The 
seller  may  have  to  pay  Interest,  taxes,  in- 
surance and  utilities  on  an  empty  house. 
The  buyer  may  have  to  do  the  same  on  a 
dwelling  which  he  would  Uke  to  vacate.  In 
fact,  the  buyer  and  seUer  could  lose  the  sale 
If  the  delay  is  substantial,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  would  produce  unnecessary  hardship 
for  both  parties,  not  to  mention  the  lender, 
real  estate  agent,  insurance  company,  eto. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  RESPA 
which  have  encumbered  the  settlement  proc- 
ess. There  is  repetition  In  the  fact  that  the 
uniform  settlement  statement  and  advance 
disclosure  statement  are  one  In  tbe  same 
form  but  must  be  gone  over  twkse,  once  prior 
to  closing  and  cmce  at  the  time  of  closing. 
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Unforttinately,  Section  8  Is  not  the  only 
part  of  RESPA  that  demands  change.  Sec- 
tions 7  and  8  are  also  prime  eandidatee.  To 
be  8i>ecific,  Section  7  of  the  Act  requires  that 
under  certain  clrcumstanoee  the  previous 
selling  price  of  the  dwelling  must  be  made 
known.  Section  7  is  a  criminal  provision  im- 
posing a  penalty  of  one  year  imprisonment 
and  up  to  a  $10,000  fine  per  violation.  Sec- 
tion 7  has  produced  many  questions  from 
lenders  due  to  the  fact  that  Initially  regula- 
tions were  not  Issued  concerning  the  nebu- 
lous provision.  This  being  tbe  case,  many 
lenders  were  wUIing  to  deny  loans  rather 
than  risk  criminal  penalties  for  failtire  to 
comply  with  a  provision  that  was  unclear. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  HUD  has  Issued 
two  legal  opinions  setting  forth  interpre- 
tations of  Section  7.  However,  no  matter  how 
well  the  section  Is  clarified,  the  benefit  of 
disclosing  to  the  buyer  the  owner's  name 
and  address  appears  to  be  of  almost  no 
value  and  by  no  means  should  It  be  part  of 
a  criminal  statute.  Furthermore,  the  legal 
opinions  Issued  by  HUD  are  Just  that.  They 
are  not  regulations.  BESPA  does  not  author- 
ize HUD  to  Issue  regulations  under  Sections 

7  and  8.  This  points  out  one  more  signif- 
icant defect  In  the  Act.  namely  HUD'S  imple- 
mentation of  the  law  is  restricted  in  many 
ways  by  the  language  of  the  Act  itself.  HUD 
is  of  the  opinion  tbat  it  lacks  the  explicit 
authority  to  issue  Interpretive  opinions  on 
the  provisions  which  Include  criminal  penal- 
ties for  failure  to  comply  without  consulting 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This  has  left 
many  legal  questions  unanswered  and  seri- 
ous doubts  about  the  legality  of  certain 
practices. 

Like  Section  7,  Section  8  also  suffers  from 
lack  of  clarity.  In  essence.  Section  8  pro- 
hlbite  the  payment  and  receipt  of  fees  for  the 
referral  of  settlement  business  while  pro- 
hibiting fees  other  than  for  settlement  serv- 
ices actually  performed.  In  otlier  words,  the 
section  provides  for  criminal  penalties  and 
treble  damage  actions  for  kickbacks  and 
unearned  fees. 

As  with  other  provisions  of  the  Act,  Section 

8  has  been  the  cause  of  many  questions  being 
raised  ty  brokers  and  lenders.  For  example, 
real  estate  brokers  have  been  rightfully  criti- 
cal of  the  section  due  to  tbe  fact  that  it 
could  be  Interpreted  as  outlawing  their  coop- 
erative brokerage  arrangements  auch  as 
miUtlple  listing  services  and  out-of-town  re- 
ferrals. Since  interpretive  rulings  have  not 
been  issued  to  clarify  the  section  both  lend- 
ers and  brokers  have  been  advised  by  their 
attorneys  that  certain  practices  could  be 
construed  as  being  illegal  under  the  Act. 
practices  such  as  multiple  listings  and  out- 
of-town  referrals.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Congress  in  no  way  Intended  to 
prohibit  either  out-of-town  referrals  or  mul- 
tiple listing  services.  • 

Unfortunately,  tiiere  Is  one  more  section 
which  needs  to  be  carefuUy  inspected.  I'm  re- 
ferring to  that  section  which  was  Intended  to 
limit  deposits  in  escrows  for  taxes,  insur- 
ance premiums  and  related  expenses  to  the 
amounts  needed  to  pay  such  Items  currently, 
namely  Section  10.  Besides  having  numerous 
technical  defecte,  the  section  attempts  to 
establish  specific  requiremento  that  are  often 
Inconsistent  with  existing  state  laws  and  tax- 
ing authority. 

As  the  General  Cotmsel  of  HUD  pointed 
out  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Section  10 
does  not  provide  for  a  sulBoient  balance  to 
take  into  account  tbat  monthly  paymante  are 
often  due  shortly  before  a  tax  payment  or 
other  payments  are  due,  and  recommended 
that  an  amount  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the 
total  amount  needed  for  the  epwil'^  la- 
month  period  should  be  permitted  to  be  In- 
cluded In  tbe  balance  maintained  In  escrow 
rather  than  one-twelfth  as  RESPA  now  pre- 
scribes. 
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I  bav*  attempted.  Ifr.  Chairman,  to  out- 
wetoly  am  pomtbU  a  Urn  at  ibtb  dtf- 
I  tkat  haw  axlna  bMaiiM  at  BB8PA. 

^  J  ttaa  kay  to  tiM  manj  protaloau  oan  b* 

ttnaa  In  tiM  tarmalattan  of  tha  Act  UmtU. 
M  Ton  know,  BBPA  vac  a  eamproniae.  Ortg- 
taaUjr  ttaara  vm  tlMiM  wbo  wtahaa  to  secure 
4inet  Mdaral  Ngulatkn  of  aettlament  ooato 
toeUaflm  tU«  to  be  ttM  only  poaelble  way  to 
"""■  '■  tlM  eonsomar.  w«»^«»«g  ^nfttti^f  view 
«M  wbo  tbooi^t  that  wttlement  ooeta 
not  onlvMMUy  ereeeriTe  and  tbat  tbe 

1  i^ouM  ba  mora  tnteraeted  In  eUmi- 

_  peeiflo  abuaee  rattier  than  trying  to 
ngiilata  tba  entire  industry  from  Weehlng- 
ton.  X  beUere  tbat  if  the  Oongrees  bad  f<se- 

the  pneent  dimeultiee.  It  woiUd  baye 

"*  1  bMTlIy  toward  the  latter  Bdu- 


BIBPA  In  Its  present  oondltion  reminds 
me  of  atmUar  situations  we  are  ezperl- 
endsg  In  fields  of  subsldlaed  housing,  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health,  employment 
aerrloas.  etc,  namtfy,  that  tlMre  Is  seldom  a 
nations!  eolution  to  local  problems.  I  con- 
tend that  If  there  are  common  problems  In 
two  cr  more  sreas  in  this  country,  a  com- 
mon snlTrtlon  may  not  aotre  tbe  problsms 
In  either  sU  or  any  of  tbe  areas.  What  works 
In  rhllsdelphls  may  not  work  in  Milwaukee, 
and  If  we  attempt  to  aolve  the  problems  of 
area  X  and  area  T  with  solution  z,  we  may 
solve  natther^  problem. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  thei»  Is  at 
least  one  very  food  aectlon,i>f  BKSPA.  Sec- 
tion 6,  which  proTldes  for  the  d]Btilbutla& 
of  a  booklet  esplalning  settlement  ccats. 
There  has  bees  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
guide. 

Rnally.  to  reiterate,  it  sppears  that  the 
reoomlderattan  of  BESPA  has  brought  us 
b»dt  to  tbe  original  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Intent  of  reforming  real  estate  settle- 
ment procedures  and  >»«'«M"ff  down  ezceastre 
cloelng  costs  can  be  carried  out  effecttreiy 
by  educating  the  consumer  regarding  these 
costs:  or,  wbetber  direct  regulation  of  settle- 
ment  costs  or  eren  requiring  lenders  to  pay 
su4fli  costs  can  be  structured  to  prorlde 
▼laMe  consumer  protection. 

In  condudlng,  I  realise  that  the  rethink- 
ing of  BBSPA  bss  been  going  on  fOr  some 
time.  As  I  pointed  out  earUer.  the  Senate 
has  ahfvady  pesaed  legislation,  dlstlngulsbed 
iiembers  of  this  Committee  have  proposed 
legMathm.  and  HUD  Itself  bss  tasned 
amendmente  to  Begnlatlon  TtaL  unfcr- 
timataiy.  none  of  theee  bodies  can  by  Itself 
■oi^  Um  problems  of  BBBPA.  It  will  take  a 
conflMasd  effort  from  sU  parties. 

I  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  con- 
dxide  that  either  repeal  or  major  change 
In  RBBPA  Is  mandatoiy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  BJEMiiRKS 

offered  in  first  aid.  small  craftw  or  water 
safety,  has  been  awarded  to  Ur.  Pren- 
daUe  as  a  result  oi  his  meritorious  ac- 
tion on  December  IS,  1974. 

On  ttiat  day.  Bfr.  Frendable.  trained 
in  Red  Cross  water  safety  and  first  aid. 
was  present  when  his  father  suffered  a 
cardiac  arrest.  At  once  he  began  to  ap- 
ply resuscitation  measures,  continuing 
until  a  police  officer  arrived  and  assisted 
him  in  administering  life-supportive 
techniques.  The  victim  resumed  breath- 
ing and  later  recovered.  Without  doubt 
Mr.  Prendable's  use  of  his  sldlls  and 
Imowledge  saved  his  father's  life. 

Mr.  Prendable's  unselfish  action  in  as- 
sistance of  his  father  is  a  notable  exem- 
pUflcation  of  the  highest  ideals  of  his 
concern  for  another  individual  who  is  in 
distress  and  spealcs  highly  of  the  training 
programs  which  are  offered  by  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

^  "*«^d  my  sincerest  congratulations 
to  Robert  on  this  Joyous  occasion,  and 
I  am  confident  that  his  meritorious  ac- 
tion has  fostered  a  feeUng  of  high  es- 
teem and  personal  gratitude  among  his 
family  and  friends. 
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A&M  LEADS  REGION  IN  RESEARCH 
I  .  ACnVITY 

HON.  OUnTteAGUE 


OOlOiBWDATIOW  OF  MR.  ROBERT  8. 


HON.  TOIBERT  H.  MACDONALD 


IN  THE  BOU8B  OP  BKPBaB0T ATIVB8 

Tueadati.  October  2t,  1975 
Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  SkiMitar,  tt  is  my  plMsnre  to  bring  to 
mj  mlkagw'  atteotiop  the  award  that 
has  been  reoalfwl  by  Mr.  Robert  8.  Pien- 
datale,  a  eoaatttaent  of  my  eoogresslonal 
district,  bom  the  Amertean  National  Red 
Cross. 

T^eRed  Croas  Certificate  of  MMt  and 
aecaBptaiTiag  Pln.  wtaldi  Is  the  higbeat 
awaM^ven  bjr  the  American  Natlooa] 
Rad  Cnm  to  a  penon  wbo  save*  or  sus- 
tataa  a  Ufa  br  ariac  skills  and  knoiriedce 
learned  In  a  votantoer  tniniiic  pngiam 


IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1975 

Mr  TEAOUE.  Bdr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 12  the  Dallas  Morning  News  carried 
a  most  Interesting  article  about  the  vari- 
ousaspects  <rf  the  research  activity  being 
carried  on  at  Texas  A&M  University  in 
College  Station,  Tex.  The  university  is  in 
my  Sixth  Congressional  District  and  I  am 
al»  proud  to -say  that  I  am  a  graduate 
of  Texas  AAM. 

The  article  makes  an  unbiased  view  of 
the  land  grant  university  and  I  think  it 

wiU  be  <tf  hiterest  to  you,  my  colleagues  hi 
Ccmgress,  and  the  general  public.  I  would 
only  add  that  next  year  the  university 
will  celebrate  its  centennial  while  our 
Nation  celebrates  the  Bicentennial 

The  article  follows: 
AMI  Lesob  Baoiojr  nr  Rssbascb  Acrivrrr 
(By  Steven  M.  Eames) 
CoiiBOK  Statioh.— The  young  men  crouch 
with  hands  on  kneee,  and  strain  their  chins 
lorward  Trsdltlon  says  this  peculiar  stance 
wiu  make  their  voices  lower,  louder  and  more 
fearsome. 

And  they  now  assert  that  Texas  A&M  Unl- 
verslty  Is  m  the  top  30  in  the  nation  m  near- 
ly e^wythlng,  not  Just  the  sport  of  footbaU 
for  which  the  (Aeer  is  designed. 

"'^M*  A*M  has  gone  from  a  position  of 
being  a  fairly  smaU  school  in  terms  of  re- 
■^rch  ao  yean  ago  to  the  research  leader  of 
ate  South  and  Southwest,"  said  Dr.  Richard 
E.  Waimordl,  assistant  vice  president  for 
acadmnlc  affairs.  "This  school  does  more  re- 
eear^  in  dollar  volume  than  any  school  in 
the  South  or  Soutbweet." 

A*M  performed  more  than  $39  million  In 
research  last  year-«a  million  more  than  the 
year  before  whan  tb*  Natkmal  Science  Foun- 
dation ranked  AAU  istb  hx  the  nation  in  tbe 
value  of  reeeardi. 

Sereial  AfcU  administrators  predict  the 
Aggies  wlU  ba  17tb  to  tha  research  rankings 


when  tbe  new  flgorcs  oona  out.  One  noted 
tfeef  uiu^^mt  AMTS  arah  Hvsl.  the  BW**! 
Btty  of  iteM^  was  SOt&  la  tb*  nsaanh  Hit 

with  espanded  raaaanb  and  tb»  adMMon 
of  women,  AAlCIs  aoreUmaat  baa  ntmu 
doubled  In  tb»  past  flva  years  to  tto  dm^ 
a6,M7  students.  •»—««» 

"Our  growth  Is  stupendous."  said  Wai- 
mordl, noting  that  enxoUment  this  fan  was 
up  3.748  students— or  17  per  cent— from  a 
year  earlier. 
But  what  price  growth? 
Some  of  the  tradition  and  cloeeneGs  ot 
Aggies  may  have  been  lost,  says  Field  ScoveU 
of  Dallas,  an  Aggie  from  tbe  (Ssas  of  1980  and 
now  retired  from  a  successful  business  career. 
"I  worry  sometimes  about  the  Cadet  Corps' 
not  being  what  it  was  back  then,"  he  said. 
"And  the  schocH  Just  cant  be  as  personal 
now  as  it  was  when  I  went.  When  I  was  there, 
there  were  4.000  students  and  you  felt  like 
you  knew  all  of  them.  But  now  with  that 
thing  spread  out  like  it  is  .  .  .  well,  I'm  sure 
it  Isn't  quite  as  personal.  That's  a  loss  any 
time."  ' 

But  ScoveU  is  quick  to  say  that  he  favors 
the  growth  and  progress  of  his  alma  mater 
into  a  top-drawer  Institution,  A&M  might 
not  be  a  cow  college  anymore,  he  says,  "but 
this  isn't  a  cow  country  either." 

The  school  U  buUt  on  5.000  tree-shaded 
acres  at  College  Station  In  Central  Texas. 

The  turning  point  from  cow  college  to 
Eophisticated  university  at  AA:M  was  in  1063 
says  Irwin  H.  Coaptr.  who  in  10  years  at  the 
school  has  risen  to  become  dean  of  admis- 
sions. 

In  1063,  the  Aggies  changed  their  name 
from  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas  to  Texas  A&M  tTnlveralty;  be- 
gan preparations  to  admit  women  for  the 
first  time;  and  made  plans  to  drop  mandatory 
participation  in  miUtary  training—the  Cadet 
Corps. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  five  ye  .rs  ago  A&M 
enroUed  Just  over  14,000  students,  including 
1,233  coeds.  This  year  there  are  7.182  women 
and  some  of  them  are  in  a  special  all-women 
unit  of  the  Cadet  Corps. 

Aggies  administrators  say  that  while  the 
university  U  growing.  It's  also  attracting  bet- 
ter and  better  students.  Included  In  A&Ms 
student  body  this  year  are  148  national  merit 
scholars,  10  more  than  last  year  when  A*M 
ranked  17th  nationally  in  enrollment  of  the 
high -achievement  students. 

Part  of  the  attraction  may  be  A&M's  re- 
search programs. 

For  example.  Dr.  John  B.  Herfoich,  direc- 
tor of  A&M's  center  for  dredging  sttidles,  is 
now  recreating  in  a  tank  86  feet  long  and  32 
feet  wide  a  l-to-36  scale  of  the  harbor  at 
Port  Aransas. 

He  can  manufacture  in  the  tank  various 
ocean  conditions,  including  hurricanes,  and 
tow  model  ships  through  the  tank  ot  study 
the  effects  on  a  proposed  structure  for  Har- 
bor Island. 

Across  the  street  from  H<;rblch'e  land- 
locked ocean,  doctors  from  Houston's  MJ>. 
Anderson  Tuxnor  Research  Center  are  using 
A&M's  cyclotron,  commonly  called  an  atom 
smasher,  to  treat  cancer  patients. 

At  another  spot  on  the  sprawling  campus, 
Dr.  Karl  MatU  and  Dr.  Carl  M.  Cater  are 
workmg  on  synthetic  foods  using  cottonseed 
and  peanuts. 

Other  A&M  sclentuts  are  researching  ways 
to  improve  crop  production  or  make  high- 
ways safer  cm-  develop  artificial  limbs  for 
humans. 

"We  try  to  build  cadres  of  strength  and 
have  them  (scientists)  work  together  to  pro- 
vlda  a  thrust  in  given  nelds  of  knowladge," 
said  A&M  Fresfclent  Jack  wnUams.  frt^?r«"g 
over  the  pounding  of  conatraotlon  maoblnery 
outside  bis  oilloe. 

A&M  was  established  as  a  land  grant  ool- 
lega  In  1878  to  twiaai  tbe  agilenltaral  and 
mechanical  arts,  liost  of  Ms  students  still 
•nroU  in  these  or  related  flai^ 
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"1  would  think  that  in  agriculture,  Texas 
A&M  would  move  from  its  present  position, 
which  is  about  tiiird  In  most  categories  in 
America,  to  first  in  all  of  them,"  Williams 

"In  Texas,  we  have  clearly  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  agribusiness  of  any  state  in 
the  nation." 

A  growing  number  of  students  has  been 
attracted  to  A&M'e  new  marine  studies  pro- 
eram  In  1071,  A&M  became  one  of  four  Sea 
Grant  ooUegee  in  the  nation,  and  now  has  Its 
■campus  at  sea"  aboard  a  ship. 

Texas  A&M  and  its  research  are  not  cheap. 
The  Texas  Legislature  has  authorized  the 
Aggies  to  spend  nearly  $55  million  In  state 
money  as  part  of  an  overall  $140,761,664 
budget  this  school  year. 

A&M  ranks  ninth  nationally  In  gifts  re- 
ceived from  aU  soiu-ces,  and  fifth  in  support 
from  bminess  and  corporate  sources.  Finan- 
cial support  from  ex-students  at  A&M  ranks 
Xoiurth  natlonaUy. 

One  A&M  ex-student  is  Wofford  Cain,  an 
Industrial  giant  from  Dallas  and  a  1013  grad- 
uate who  Williams  estimates  has  contributed 
more  than  81  million  in  the  past  decade. 

Aggie  lore  has  it  that  after  Cain,  now  83, 
gave  a  block  of  stock  worth  $166,716  in  1072 
to  help  build  the  school's  new  athletic  dormi- 
tory, a  University  of  Texas  regent  offered  to 
trade  any  60  Texas  ex-graduates  for  one 
V7offord  Cain. 

There  are  more  Wofford  Cains,  said  Wil- 
liams. 

"Theee  fellows  all  came  to  A&M  without 
a  cockeyed  penny  in  their  pockets  and  they 
got  an  education  at  A&M  and  have  gone 
back  out  and  made  money.  .  ."  Williams  said. 

Williams  said  A&M  wUl  receive  up  to  $11 
million  a  year  In  such  gifts  and  grants. 

"That's  why  It's  hiunorous  to  me  when 
people  talk  about  how  jrou  shouldn't  have 
this  or  don't  you  think  that's  a  little  much," 
said  Williams.  ".  .  .  Great  Scott,  this  is  an 
institution  built  by  taxpayers,  sure.  But  the 
cream  on  top  of  the  bottle  has  been  furnished 
by  gifts,  grant  from  all  kinds  of  friends." 

Criticism  came  from  some  quarters  earUer 
this  year  when  A&M  first  opened  a  new  $1.4 
muubn  facility  used  for  meetings  of  the 
A&M  board  of  directors.  Another  $700,000 
worth  of  furniture,  artwork,  statuary  and 
sterling  silver  and  china  service  was  added. 

Some  called  tbe  new  facility  and  its  fur- 
nishings opulent  and  a  waste  of  money. 

But  State  Rep.  Bill  Presnal  of  nearby 
Bryan,  ctiairman  of  the  powerful  House  im- 
propriations Committee  and  an  ex-Aggie 
himself,  said  the  facility  was  needed  to  help 
rid  A&M  of  Its  old  image. 

"It's  sort  ta  a  showpiece,  no  question  about 
that,"  Presnal  said.  "A&M  is  trying  to  put 
out  a  new  Image,  and  I  don't  blame  them  for 
that.  It's  no  longer  a  cow  college  and  people 
need  to  reoognlae  this.  It's  a  full-blown 
university  today." 

But  some  students — especially  those  living 
In  barracks-tjrpe  dormitories  said  the  money 
coiild  have  been  spent  more  wisely. 

When  many  Texas  A&M's  benefactors  and 
supporters — men  like  Soovell  attended,  A&M 
was  all-male  and  military  training  in  the 
Cadet  Corps  was  compulsory. 

Now  the  corps  makes  up  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  student  body  as  2,200  participate. 
There  are  41  coeds  in  the  corps. 

Army  Col.  Tom  Parsons,  commandant  of 
the  A&M  Corps,  said  making  the  military 
training  voluntary  In  1065  may  have  made 
it  better. 

"I'd  rather  have  somebody  do  something 
because  they  are  self-motivated  rather  than 
because  they  are  forced,"  said  Parsons,  who 
graduated  from  A&M  In  1040. 

Parsons  says  '««**f«'«g  the  corps  voluntary 
hasn't  hurt  ArMTi  ability  to  produce  olBoers 
for  the  Amy.  Air  fbroe.  Navy.  Marine  Cknps 
UHt  OoMt  Ctaard.  In  1068,  some  1,800  cadats 
were  signed  for  Army  ROTC  and  100  Army 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

commissions  were  granted.  Last  year.  717 
cadets  were  in  Army  ROTC  and  185  received 
commissions. 


PRODUCT  PRICING 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  over  the  role  of  the 
free  market  in  our  society.  One  of  the 
pleasures  of  being  a  representative  is 
receiving  the  thoughts  of  other  Ameri- 
cans as  to  the  merits  of  our  system.  Rec- 
ognizing that  we  are  at  a  fundtunental 
decision  point  relative  to  our  agricul- 
tural industry,  I  would  like  to  share  a 
letter  from  a  thoughtful  citizen  as  to  his 
concerns  on  agilcultural  policy. 

New  Castle,  Dxla. 

As  a  person  involved  In  farming  opera- 
tions, I  have  observed  our  fluctuating  policy 
relative  to  grain  exports  with  increasing 
concern  ...  It  seems  that  we  are  nearing 
a  fundamental  decision  point  relative  to 
our  agricultural  industry.  With  the  urban- 
ization of  our  society,  the  past  voting  power 
that  provided  farmers  a  certain  protection 
has  eroded  and  virtually  vanished.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  following  areas  pose  serious  prob- 
lems for  our  farm  Industry : 

Dvu'ing  the  'SO's  and  "eo's,  our  farm  policy 
was  dictated  by  the  concept  that  cheap  food 
was  an  American  birthright.  To  implement 
this  program,  we  minimlaed  exports,  main- 
tained a  comfortable  surplus  of  farm  com- 
modities (guaranteeing  law  prices) ,  and  con- 
trolling acreage  luider  cultivation  to  main- 
tain the  desired  surplus. 

While  desirable  for  the  urban  consumer, 
the  above  policy  significantly  increases  the 
size  of  farm  operation  necessary  to  support 
a  family,  mandating  that  the  number  of 
farms  be  reduced  in  number  and  Increased 
in  size.  The  cost  effective  economic  unit  for 
farming  is  now  capitalised  in  the  $750,000 
to  $1,000,000  range  in  most  sections  of  the 
coxmtry. 

With  this  load  of  indebtedness,  it  is  naive 
to  assume  that  even  the  notoriously  Inde- 
pendent American  farmer  can  accept  a  re- 
turn to  the  market  manipulation  of  the  past 
two  decades. 

Whether  we  as  consumers  like  it  or  not,  we 
are  part  of  a  global  economy.  Our  depend- 
ence on  oil  and  other  ini^xtrts  mandates  a 
strong  export  program  for  all  saleable  tech- 
nology and  commodities  to  maintain  our 
balance  of  payments.  Hopefully  our  past 
ugly  experience  with  government  control  of 
prices  also  provides  ws  with  reason  to  utilize 
a  free  supply  and  demand  economy  to  de- 
termine grain  pricing. 

Farmers  have  seen  a  revelation  during  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  Butz,  in  that  allow- 
ing competition  in  a  global  economy  resulted 
In  good  return  on  investment  for  the  first 
time  since  1952.  A  return  to  a  restrained 
grain  market  and  an  environment  of  apol- 
ogy for  profit  at  the  farm  level  would  be 
particularly  distasteful. 

My  point  is  that  even  as  independent  as 
farmers  are,  the  very  obvious  strength  and 
governmental  influence  exerted  by  organized 
groups  such  as  labor  unions,  via  lobbyists 
and  voting  bloc  representation,  cannot  help 
but  be  of  interest  to  farmers  fearing  a  re- 
turn to  our  previous  policies. 
COST  soomoira 

TbK  American  pubUe  has  a  misconception 
la  placing  the  primary  blame  for  Inflated 
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supermarket  prices  on  the  farmer.  This  con- 
cept has  been  promoted  by  certain  special 
interest  groups,  utilizing  misinformation 
such  as  the  "one  dollar  loaf  of  bread"  sen- 
sattanaUsm.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  in- 
creases in  farm  prices  relate  in  only  a  small 
way  to  increases  in  supermarket  food  prices. 
The  preoccupation  of  our  governmental  rep- 
resentatives with  farm  prices  as  opposed  to 
considering  all  cost  factors  is  absurd  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  cost  of  bread  and  meat.  The 
typical  consiuner  is  being  conditioned  to 
blame  the  farmer  for  food  price  Increases, 
yet  when  our  beef  producers  lost  consider- 
able volumes  of  money  with  low  beef  prices 
during  1073  and  1074.  no  serious  governmen- 
tal investigations  relative  to  "middleman" 
profits  were  conducted  after  supermarket 
prices  remained  at  their  high  levels.  I  do 
recognize,  certainly  that  investigations  In 
this  area  are  politically  sensitive. 

However,  unless  our  elected  government 
can  provide  a  free-of -politics  supply  and  de- 
mand economy  for  farmers,  via  exporting,  tbe 
grain  farming  industry  will  be  driven  to 
organtzse  as  bloc  to  pool  and  control  prod- 
ucts for  sale.  Hopefully,  this  situation  will 
not  be  created,  since  all  of  us  would  lose  in 
"union  style"  liegotiations  over  sale  of  food 
grains. 

ETHICS 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  validity 
of  govermnent  control  of  farm  product  sales. 
I  would  very  much  appreciate  a  definition 
from  you  or  someone  on  your  staft  relative 
to  the  legal  basis  of  restricted  export  sales. 
In  other  words,  is  an  American  fanner  free 
as  a  private  citizen  to  sell  his  products  or 
his  labor  in  a  global  marketplace?  If  the 
criteria  for  governmental  control  is  whether 
shortages  or  cost  increases  might  occur  for 
the  American  consumer,  there  would  seem 
to  be  many  of  our  corporate  or  union  activi- 
ties involved  in  international  commerce  that 
would  technically  fall  in  this  category. 

My  concerns  over  the  futxure  of  American 
farming  are.  of  course,  due  to  my  own  in- 
volvement since  we  own  560  acres  of  wheat 
land  in  southern  Kansas.  I  must  confess  in- 
creasing gloom  relative  to  the  ability  of 
the  farmer  to  remain  free  of  totally  restric- 
tive government  control  in  the  use  of  their 
land  and  the  sale  of  their  products.  For  this 
reason.  I  certainly  intend  to  speak  out  for 
a  free  economy.  I  also  feel  that  consolidation 
of  grain  famiers  into  a  marketing  bloc  to 
control  sale  of  grain  is  the  only  apparent 
means  to  enable  a  reasonable  future  for  oar 
business. 

M.   J.   ANOKSSOIf. 


NEWSLETTER 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Since  sev- 
eral persons  have  expressed  an  interest, 
I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of  my  Sep- 
tember 29  newsletter  for  the  Recoro.  In 
this  newsletter.  I  point  out  my  strong 
opposition  to  the  imchecked  growth  of 
Federal  agencies.  Since  Septanber  29, 
I  have  become  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
that  would  remedy  some  of  the  problems 
highlighted  in  the  following: 
Weeklt  Newslettek 

SimiCBBB   30,    1976. 

Felxow  West  Texans:  You  as  a  taxpajrer 
have  Indicated  an  increasing  concern  over  tha 
slie  and  growtii  of  the  Federal  government. 
So  have  many  Congressmen,  Including  me. 
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Ptm  bM  also  voiced  thia  concern 
I  nf  lite  iiiihlli  HMWn  liw 
r  did  thte  growtH  ootne  about  In  agea- 
volad  far  at  one  tun*  or  anottter  by 
t  an  ttm  tmnt,trmnmu,  InnliMMng  PnH- 
t?  Oftan  the  erototlan  and  growtti 
1  agency  ia  aubtie  and  ftuatzatlng. 
L  naoaUy  teUows  tba  fatlnn  of  a  state 
-t  aooe  Imperative  need,  or  the  real- 
by  legleiatorB  and  the  instetence  of 
>aipayari  tbat  aome  defaiilt  in  gov- 
at  baa  occuried  becatue  of  the  ad- 
of  our  taetanologlcal  society-  <»'  be- 
I  of  tapld  popnlatloo  growth. 
THa  gaaaral  puUlc  forgets  that  thotigh 
our  taetarogeaeous  and  iaduatrlal  society  has 
IWfiUtad  tba  development  of  more  freedom 
and  penonal  OKwrttinltles,  our  heteroge- 
nla^  baa  also  caused  more  problems  that  cry 
for  attantkm. 

UsuaUy  Congress  lags  several  years  behind 
tba  difnanti  for  the  creation  of  some  agency. 
Howavar,  one  day  Congress  reqwnds  to  this 
demand  by  passing  a  Mil  with  certain  dele- 
gatloa  at  pernnrn  which  we  as  legislators 
think  properly  daOnea  the  limits  of  the  power 
i««  are  delegating. 

Tlila  la  a4Mre  the  trouble  begins.  The  birth 
of  an  agsney  or  the  delegatton  of  extra  poirar 
to  an  exlating  agency  begins  with  good  in- 
tentions as  the  federal  administrators  seek  to 
tackle  a  long-neglected  problem.  But  soon 
things  begin  to  ha{q>en  that  were  never  con- 
templated iff  Congress. 

As  the  Federal  agency  ci  bureau  is  or- 
gaidaed.  a  search  be^ns  for  appropriate  em- 
ployeaa,  many  of  whom  come  to  the  agency 
or  bureau  without  a  proper  grounding  in 
baale  law  and  leglaUtive  Intent.  Some  have 
ttaair  o«n  aie  to  grind.  The  empire  grows  and 
groOT  aa  often  unneeded  but  poww-bulldlng 
numbecB  of  employeea  are  added. 

Somewhere  in  the  process  I  think  tbat 
these  employees  look  at  each  other  and  tacitly 
say.  "Hera  we  are,  we  have  power  in  this 
field,  so  let's  do  something."  And  that  some- 
thing la  where  the  good  intentions  turn  sour. 
Oongram  can  never  hope  to  detail  every 
facet  ot  the  powers  it  is  delegating  to  an 
sgency.  but  Instead  eapecto  the  agency  or 
bureau  to  establish  theee  detaila  of  legislative 
intent  with  «"'»"~«'  sense  and  with  mlndful- 
ncas  of  their  limita  of  power.  So  the  agency  or 
bureau  iaauca  regulatlona  implementing  the 
lagialatlva  act.  and  often  aome  strange  ciea- 
turea  come  into  being.  For  example,  HBW  de- 
velopa  guldellnea  for  buaing.  which  Congieas 
never  bad  in  mind.  OSHA  Issues  senaelees 
edicts  that  can  virtually  put  businesses  out 
of  .operation  and  have,  to  the  dismay  of  Con- 
gresa.  I  could  go  on  with  page  after  page  of 
examples  of  agencies  overstepping  bounds. 
So  what  has  Congress  dcme  about  It?  Time 
after  time,  many  members  ot  both  the  House 
and  the  Smata  have  tried  to  reverse  thU 
trend  and  correct  theee  abuses  of  power. 
Sometimea  wa  are  snooeaafal.  but  too  often 
bureaoa  develop  their  own  allies  on  Capitol 
Hill  which  makes  It  virtually  impossible  to 
rectify  the  continuing  damage  of  some 
regulation. 

'  Sometimea  the  courts  or  one  house  of  Con- 
gress are  the  allies,  aa  in  the  case  of  busing. 
The  courts  have  ordered  busing  and  the 
Senate  untU  recently  has  resuted  attempts 
by  the  House  to  prevent  the  continuation  of 
bUBlag.  The  Bouse  favors  integration,  but 
feels  that  busing  is  extremely  disruptive  to 
both  minority  ehUdrsn  and  the  general 
population. 

Congress  in  the  last  few  terms,  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  growing  phenomena  of  bureauc- 
racy and  the  need  for  us  to  exercise  a  con- 
tinuing reapcmatbillty  in  the  operatton  of 
the  executive  agencies,  haa  conducted  more 
Intense  oversight  over  its  legisUtive  crea- 
Uona— to  aee  of  the  bureau  la  following  the 
i^Mt  of  Cbogreaa.  to  sse  tbat  excesses  and 
abowa  ira  not  being  piMrthsed  by  bureaucrats 
who  tM  out  of  toueh  with  the  people  and 
prlnc^^loa  of  this  oountry. 
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'  How  can  you  help;? 

By  imderstanding  ttutt  while  there,  are 
needa  in  this  nation,  not  every  need  iImhiM 
be  attended  to  by  some  bureau,  but  that  in 
many  instances  it  would  be  more  to  our  ad- 
vantage as  free  Americans  to  have  states  as- 
sume reqwnslblllty  for  local  problems.  Or, 
you  should  understand  that  if  a  legislator 
votes  to  restrict  or  more  carefully  define  the 
power  of  a  bureau,  he  Is  not  necessarily 
against  the  program.  He  favors  ctirbing  un- 
warranted power  that  could  be  abused,  such 
as  in  the  passage  of  the  recent  Voting  Rights 
Act  Xxtenslon.  To  correct  a  bill  is  not  to 
"cripple"  OT  "gut"  a  bill. 

Every  time  you  ask  for  a  little  more  Fed- 
eral control,  you  are  giving  up  a  little  more 
of  yoiu:  freedom.  If  some  of  us  in  Congress 
try  to  stem  this  acceleration  toward  a  na- 
tionalized government  by  trying  to  prevent 
unwarranted  delegation  of  powers,  regardless 
of  how  well-sounding  the  program  may  be, 
yo\i  must  understand  our  motivations. 

It  Isn't  that  we  are  against  the  problem  be- 
ing addressed.  It  Is  principally  that  we  don't 
believe  we  can  continue  to  have  a  nation  of 
free  people  if  we  are  sxiffocatlngly  regulated 
in  every  facet  of  our  lives.  We  did  very  well 
for  almost  two  hundred  years  without  big 
government  breathing  down  our  necks  In 
most  a^>ect8  of  our  lives.  Give  us  suiq;>ort 
back  home,  even  on  your  favorite  programa, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  keep  you  as  free 
men  and  women. 

Sincerely,  Tour  Congressman 

RiCHASD  C.  WHtTE. 
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BILL  TO  AMEND  THB  BANKRUPTCY 
■  .     ACT 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HILDRUS  A. 
POINDEXTER 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROT 

OF  THZ  DISnXCT   OF   COLtTlCBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  would  like  to  take  the  time  to  pay  Uib- 
ute  to  Dr.  Hfldrus  A.  Polndezter,  wtao 
has  been  honored  by  the  National  Grad- 
uate Universtty  of  Washington.  D.C.,  for 
having  received  the  prestigious  Edward 
W.  Browning  Award. 

Dr.  Polndexter,  an  ho&r  gi-aduate  at 
Lincoln  UniverBlty  in  Pennsylvania, 
completed  the  first  2  years  of  his  medical 
training  at  Dartmouth  College  and  re- 
ceived his  MJ3.  degree  from  Harvard 
University;  he  later  earned  his  Ph.  D.  and 
MJBPJL  degrees  from  Columbia  Unlver- 
si^.  In  1931.  Dr.  Polndexter  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  bacteriol- 
ogy, preventive  medicine  and  public 
health  in  the  School  of  BCedicine  at 
Howard  University,  where  he  served  until 
he  entered  the  UJS.  Army  in  1943.  as  a 
tropical  medicine  specialist.  After  com- 
pletion of  his  military  duties,  Dr.  Poln- 
dexter joined  the  Commissioned  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  spent 
20  years  in  Africa.  Southeast  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  before  retiring  as  Medical 
Director. 

Dr.  Polndexter  is  the  first  black  Amer- 
ican to  receive  the  Edward  W.  Browning 
Award,  which  is  presented  annually  by 
the  American  Public  Health  Association 
for  "excellence  in  the  practice  of  public 
health  in  the  rendering  and  delivery  of 
eerviccs  related  to  prevoitkn  <rf  dtoeage, 
the  prolongation  of  11^,  and  attainment 
of  health."  . 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF    MXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATWBS 

Tuesday.  October  29,  197 S 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  I^peaker.  Congress 
is  well  aware  of  the  difOcuIt  flnanfjai 
position  of  our  Nation's  railroculs.  It  has 
demonstrated  its  concern  thioufi^  legis- 
lation that  has  been  enacted  to  deal  with 
t2ie  multiple  i-ailroad  bankruptcies  that 
threatened  to  disrupt  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation network.  However,  with,  the 
reorganization  plan  for  the  railroads 
Hearing  final  approval,  it  is  m>propriate 
to  consider  the  problems  that  the  rail- 
roads' fiscal  difBcultles  have  caused  our. 
States  and  local  governments.     . 

Local  governmental  units,  which  rely 
heavily  on  the  real  estate  tax,  have  had 
dilBcuIty  in  recent  years  raising  adequate 
revenue  for  the  multiple  services  they 
are  required  to  provide.  Aggravating  this 
situation  is  that  many  school  districts 
and  municipalities  are  not  being  piid 
taxes  from  what  was  formerly  their  \  ig- 
gest  taxpayer — the  railroads.  In  the  city 
of  Buffalo  alone,  for  example,  unitaid 
railroad  tax  bills  exceed  $5  million.  Un- 
der present  law,  no  relief  can  be  expected 
until  the  estates  of  the  bankrupt  rail- 
roads are  fiimlly  liquidated,  which  may 
not  be  for  5  years  or  more.  Some  of  our 
hard-pressed  municipalities  caimot  af- 
ford to  wait  this  Icmg. 

Legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
proposes  an  alternative  that  focuses  on 
the  fact  that  in  many  areas  of  the  North- 
east, the  bankrupt  railroads  are  major 
real  estate  owners.  Historically,  railroad 
land  holdings  refiected  past  demand,  not 
today's  realities.  Because  of  line  changes 
and  changes  in  rail  usage,  much  of  the 
railroad  property  is  unused— vacant 
buildings,  barren  land,  or  abandoned 
trackage.  In  Buffalo,  25  percent  of  the 
city's  vacant  property  is  railroad  prop- 
eity.  The  railroads  own  11  percent  of  all 
land  or  property  in  the  city.  Other  mu- 
nicipalities are  in  a  similar  situation.  - 

Section  20«^c)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  deals  with  part  of  the 
problem  by  allowing  the  States  or  their 
subdivisions  first  opportunity  to  acquire 
transportation  property  that  is  not  going 
to  be  transferred  to  ConRail  or  to  a  prof- 
itable railroad.  The  bill  I  propose,  Mr. 
Speaker,  amends  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so 
a  municipality  would  be  able  to  acquire 
real  estate  from  the  railroads  and  to  pay 
for  it  now,  by  oflTsetting  the  local  taxes 
owed  by  the  railroad. 

Because  of  the  economic  conditions 
facing  most  loc£d  governments,  direct 
cash  purchase  of  this  property  is  dilficult 
if  not  impossible.  Under  my  proposal,  a 
IX)litical  subdivision  may  seize  any  prop- 
erty which  a  bankrupt  railroad  does  not 
use  or  which  will  not  become  part  of 
ConRail.  The  political  subdfyislon  would 
set  a  price  and  be  able  to  credit  the  taxes 
which  it  is  owed  against  the-  purchase 
price.  Lat^.  \ht  bankruptcy  court  will 
be  able  to  deteimlne  Jodidaily  the  fair 
niarket  value,  tlien  ordor  any  necessary 
adjustments. 

Mr.  Gbpeaker,  this  biU  is  f  air  to  the  rail- 
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tofOB  and  fair  to  tho  cre<tttoF-geverB- 
BMDts.  tt  unties  the  hands  of  our  Na- 
tion's municipalities  now  burdened  wltfa 
nontaxpaylng  property  that  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  orderly  development.  In 
my  own  district,  an  orderly  economic  de- 
yelwment  on  currently  abandoned  rail 
prop^^  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
ot  ConRail.  by  providing  more  potential 
custtMuers  for  rail  service  than  if  spo- 
radic unplanned  development  were  begun 
on  these  parcels. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  this  plan  would  provide 
an  option  to  the  loeal  governments.  It 
would  be  voluntary.  They  could  wait  for 
the  final  bankruptcy  settlonent  or  uti- 
lize this  bill  to  expedite  satisfaction  of 
their  claim  against  the  buikrupt  rail- 
road. 


MARTIN  SCHREIBER  SELECTED  NA- 
TION'S  OUTSTANDINO  LIEUTEN- 
ANT GOVERNOR 
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government,  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
the  text  of  the  Washington  Monthly: 
muYEHAWT  OoviuKm:  ICaanif  ScBxciBEa, 
WmcoNsnr 
ShaU  we  say  that  it  is  not  the  most 
demanding  job  in  state  government?  The 
xtatlon's  beet-known  lieutenant  governor  Is 
Mary  Ann  Krupeack  of  New  York,  but  that 
is  almost  entirely  because  of  her  symboUc 
Importance  to  the  women's  movement. 
Schrelber  has  developed  an  Ingenious  method 
of  transforming  his  largely  ceremonial  post 
Into  something  far  more  substantive.  He 
supports  his  ofllce  (which  has  mushroomed 
from  two  to  27  employees  since  his  election 
In  1970)  and  provides  work  for  It  by  hustling 
grants  from  the  federal  government  and  from 
foundations.  Schrelber's  first  grant  was  for 
a  1971  HEW  pUot  study  to  set  up  an  ombuds- 
man program  for  residents  of  nursing  homes. 
Since  then  Schrelber  has  also  received  a 
9333,000  grant  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation 
to  develop  and  test  a  system  of  providing 
home-based  care  for  the  elderly  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  Institutionalization. 
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Farm  Income  is  always  a  factor  in  aamas- 
ing  Iowa's  financial  ledger.  "It  (farm  in- 
come) feeds  aU  the  rest  of  the  state's  econ- 
omy," Selden  observed. 

Another  factor  that  Selden  plugged  into 
his  computations  Is  the  dry  fall  weather  that 
has  aUowed  many  farmers  to  get  their  corn 
and  beans  to  market  without  havtikg  to  use 
energy  supplies  to  dry  Ukem.  This  should 
mean  more  natural  gas  for  plant  and  home 
consumption  In  Iowa  this  winter,  he  added. 

The  nimiber  of  people  employed  in  Iowa 
is  another  major  Ingredient  that  Selden 
must  weigh  in  projecting  lowa'a  fiscal  pic- 
ture. He  notes  that  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  Iowa  today  Is  higher  than  it  was 
a  year  ago. 

The  question  now  Is  how  wUl  the  $260.6 
mUlion  balance  be  spent? 

Selden,  in  a  detaUed  report  to  the  gover- 
nor, said  he  expects  the  balance  to  drop  to 
$189.8  mUUon  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
June  30,  1978.  and  to  $89.6  mlUion  the  fol- 
lowing year,  June  30, 1977. 

This  'Ji  predicated  on  expenditures  of 
$1,122,244,087  for  the  first  year  of  the  blen- 
nlum  and  $1,205,500,000  for  the  second  year. 


HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  selection  of  Martin  Schrelber,  by  the 
Washington  Monthly  magazine,  as  the 
Nation's  "all-star"  Lieutenant  Governor. 

This  selection  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
the  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  who  have 
watched  Marty  Schrelber.  As  a  22-year- 
old  State  senator,  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor  at  age  30,  and  youngest  chair- 
man of  the  National  Conference  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governors,  he  has  shown  extraor- 
dinary leadership  ability.  He  has  turned 
the  ouce  ceremonial  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor's ofELce  into  a  resource  for  creative 
and  djniamlc  change  in  government. 
Marty's  efforts  have  resulted  in  Wiscon- 
sin's leadership  in  the  field  of  nursing 
home  care  witih  the  nursing  home  om- 
budsman program,  and  he  has  also  been 
an  ^ective  voice  for  the  consumer  as 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  Council  for 
Consumer  Affairs. 

However,  I  believe  that  two  of  his  most 
recent  efforts  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
fruitful  in  improving  the  manner  In 
which  our  Government  responds  to  its 
citizens.  One  is  the  Community  Care  Or- 
ganization. This  pilot  program  is  an  effort 
to  provide  our  elderly  and  disabled  with  a 
viable  alternative  to  institutionalization; 
that  is,  provide  a  complete  range  of  sup- 
port services  for  these  people  in  their 
h(«ne.  which  may  not  only  save  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars,  but  much  more  Im- 
pwtantly,  it  will  hisure  that  our  elderly 
and  disabled  retain  their  human  dignity. 
Further,  as  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
recently  initiated  a  program  to  make 
sure  that  1976  wiU  result  In  more  than 
long  parades  and  huge  fireworks  dis- 
plays. He  has  taken  the  opportunity  of 
our  aooth  birthday  to  begin  a  full  and 
comidete  cltiaen  evaluation  of  the  future 
of  ih9  Govemment  and  Its  institutleng. 

Marty  Sdkrdber'k  efforts  are  reflective 
of  WisconslniB  I<mg  tradition  of  good 


NEW  YORK  CAN  LEARN  FROM  IOWA 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle in  Uie  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Times 
Republican  of  October  20,  1975,  should 
be  of  particular  interest  to  members  of 
the  New  York  delegration.  While  New 
York's  well  educated  fiscal  "managers" 
continu3  to  exhibit  a  total  lack  of  ability 
to  balance  a  budget,  their  counterparts 
in  Iowa  continue  to  rack  up  budget  sur- 
pluses. Perhaps  if  Mayor  Beame  would 
pay  a  visit  to  Iowa  he  could  learn  some- 
thing they  did  not  teach  at  the  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York — how  to  live  within 
your  means. 

lOWA     PURSX     Is     BUIXSINO 

Des  Moinks. — ^The  state  of  Iowa  Is  In  an 
envious  financial  position. 

WhUe  New  York  City  is  going  broke  and 
New  York  State,  lllin<Ms  and  Nebraska  are 
teetering  on  a  finaxMtel  crisis.  Iowa  reports  a 
record  surplus  in  Nfe  state  traasury. 

State  ComptrolMT  Marvla  Selden  Jr.,  an- 
nounced Monday  that  low*  had  an  unen- 
cumbered balance  last  June  80  at  $260.6  mU- 
Uon. 

The  figure  is  not  too  siurprlsing  because  at 
the  end  of  the  1976  legislative  -esslon  Seldon 
had  estimated  the  balance  would  be  $267 
xnUllon.  But  it  takes  the  state  three  months 
to  close  its  books,  mainly  to  figure  the  rever- 
sidhs  to  the  state's  general  fund. 

This  past  year  reversions  totaled  $28.7  mil- 
lion which  Inoluded  $8  million  from  the  de- 
partment of  social  services.  This  may  prove 
to  be  controversial  because  a  slaable  portion 
of  this  reversion  came  from  old  age  assist- 
ance and  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
grams. 

A  major  reason  for  the  healthy  balance  in 
the  state  treasury  Is  that  Iowa  has  been  pru- 
dent in  Ita  spending  policies. 

Selden  oredltad  the  administration  of  Oov. 
Rol>ert  Ray  and  the  Legislature  for  providing 
additional  tax  revenues  when  needed  several 
years  ago  to  finance  such  programs  as  sUte 
school  aid  and  "not  spending  down  to  the 
last  dime"  when  a  siui>hu  developed  in  the 
state  treasury. 

Inflation,  of  course.  Is  responsible  for 
mtich  of  that  $200.6  million  balance. 


OCTOBER  27— VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

CM'  CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1975 

Ml-.  ANDERSON  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  October  27,  we  ob- 
served a  dsiy  of  remembrance  in  honor 
of  the  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
defended  our  Nation  as  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Veterans  Day  was  originaUy  observed 
on  November  11,  the  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  proclaimed  that  date  as  "Armis- 
tice Day"  to  honor  those  who  had  fallen 
in  that  first  great  war. 

Celebrations  were  held  each  year,  and 
Congress  followed  seversd  years  later  by 
proclaiming  Armistice  Day  a  national 
holiday. 

However,  the  "war  to  end  all  wars" 
proved  to  be  only  the  begliming  of  a 
turbulent  century.  The  peace  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  I  was  shattered  by  an 
even  more  terrible  conflict  in  1941 — and 
U.S.  troops  once  again  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  in  defending  their  country.  The 
conflict  in  Korea — and  more  recently. 
Vietnam — interrupted  the  temporary 
world  peace. 

By  evolution,  then.  Armistice  Day  be- 
came Veterans  Day.  In  1968,  the  histor- 
Icallv  significant  November  11  date  was 
changed  to  the  4th  Monday  in  October 
by  another  act  of  Congress.  However, 
the  purpose  of  that  holiday  has  remained 
unchanged — to  honor  those  who  have 
fought — and  those  who  have  died — In 
order  that  we  might  remain  a  free 
Nation. 

Ptor  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
American  troops  are  not  fighting  in  a  for- 
eign land.  In  these  days  of  peace.  It  Is 
even  more  Important  that  we  ronember 
the  sacrifices  many  have  given  through- 
out our  Nation's  history.  More  than  S9 
million  men  and  woman  hav*  served  our 
country  in  untfona  tn  times  of  war  and 
on  Monday  they  shall  be  remembered 
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and  thanked — thfSugbout   the   United 
States. 

We  sae  now  In  an  era  of  peace,  one 
wbleh  we  all  hope  will  last  for  yean  to 
coBM.  But  ttda  time  of  peace  baa  beat 
paid  lor  Mr  the  Mcrifioea  of  men  and 
womcB  tnai  the  BevohtUonary  War  to 
the  VMaam  eonfUet;  That,  on  Monday, 
we  took  tfane  to  pause  and  recall  thoee 
who  served  In  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces 
durisg  ttioee  conflicts — many  of  whom 
made  sacrifices  we  can  never  repay. 


SnSNSiONS  (»  REMARKS 


THIRTEENTH  GUAM  LBOISLATURE 
RESOLUTION  141 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or  auAM 
nf  THE  WOOBM  OF  BKPBESKNTATIVBS 

Tuetday.  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  relay  the  greetings  and 
a  message  of  appreciation  from  the 
meBBbers  of  the  13th  Guam  Legislature 
to  the  House  and  particularly  our  es- 
teeaaed  Qpeakw,  majority  irtiip.  and  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues  whose  commente 
marked  the  2Sth  anniversary  of  the 
Guam  Organic  Act. 

We  of  Guam  mark  that  historic  date  as 
the  first  major  step  toward  self-deter- 
mioation  in  more  than  300  years  and 
were  very  gratified  for  the  recognition  its 
Gonunamoration  received  in  this  august 
body. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  insert  into 
the  BMCon  Resolution  141  of  the  ISth 
Guam  Legislature  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors C.  A.  Barrett.  A.  A.  Sekt,  F.  F.  Bla-s 
and  A.  L.  Cristobal : 

BlMlLlTnOM  No.   141 

Relative  to  extending  the  Blnoere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  petyle  of  Quam  to  the  United 
States  Congrees  for  recognising  and  oom- 
mamoratbig  the  3Sth  Anniversary  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Onam  and  to  expreaalng 
support  for  any  measure  that  win  extend 
iMBM  rule  for  the  people  of  Onam. 
Be  n  Jteaoined  by  the  Leglslattire  of  the 
nrrttoiy  of  Oaam: 

Utanaa.  the  people  of  Ouam  celebrated 
tha  2ltli  aanlveiaary  of  the  approval  of  the 
OigiBlc  Act  at  Ouam  on  August  1.  1975;  and 
Whawaa,  the  UjS.  House  of  BepreeenU- 
Uvea  at  the  request  of  the  Honorable  A.  B. 
Won  Pat,  Guam's  Delegate  to  the  Rouse  of 
Itaiuawulatlves,  and  In  recognition  of  Its 
historic  role  in  the  enactment  of  this  Or- 
ganle  Act.  eommamaratad  this  day  by  spe- 
cial etdT  whcwtey  several  memben  of  Con- 
gnaa  arMkeaaett  ttie  HOuae  obambers  on 
J«ly  ai,  197ft.  tba  affeotlva  <tote  of  the  Or- 
ganlc  Aet  being  Jply  31st;  and 

many  friends  of  Ouam  in  the 

did    make    hradatory    and    com- 

rks  on  the  poUtioal  achleve- 

and  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Guam; 


Whereas,  two  measures  q>onsored  by  the 
IMagata  fkom  Onam  are  pending  befora  the 
VA.  Opog^aM  that  wQiokl  give  due  reoog- 
nittoo  to  any  .affarts  of  tb«  paople  of  Otuun 
tflnrntf  animnrtng  its  poinical  stetus;  and 

**"• tt  is  anttrely  proper  and  flttl^ 

— *■ — I  of  the  Thirteenth  Onam 

of  thia  oooaalon  and 

on  of  oMnUMrs 

ag.  with  tHe 

_  ..         i ttda miMtoiiB  U»  the  annals 

.<tf  tb»  bistoty  of  Qtqun;  now,  therefore,  be  it 


I.  mat  ttw  Tblrtaarth  Oaam  liegia- 
latofa  doea  benby  on  bahatf  at  the  people 
of  Ouam  extend  its  most  slaoere  apprecia- 
tlon  and  81  TITUS  BIAASB  (Thank  Tou)  to 
the  VS.  House  of  Representatives  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  following  of  its  memtani 
Speaker  Carl  Albert,  Majcolty  Whip  Jabn  J. 
Mentll,  and  Congressmen  PhllUp  Burton, 
WiUlam  M.  Ketehum,  Lloyd  Meeds,  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Clarence  D.  Long, 
Robert  O.  Stephens,  Jr.;  Sidney  R.  Yates,  E 
de  la  Oarza,  and  Herman  BadUlo;  and  be  It 
further 

iZesotred.  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Ro\ise  of  Repreaentatiyea,  the  Members  of 
Congress  mentioned  above,  the  Honorable 
Antonio  B.  Won  Pat,  and  to  the  Governor  of 
Ouam. 


GROWING  OPPOSITION  TO  H.R. 
8713,  THE  ILLEGAL  ALIEN  LEGIS- 
LATION 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aui  sure 
that  many  Members  have  noted  the 
growing  opposition  to  HJR.  8713,  the  il- 
legal alien  legislation  reported  out  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Judiciary 
Committee  recently.  Opposition  to  the 
legislation  is  not  based  on  sympathy  for 
allowing  illegal  inunigi-ation,  but  con- 
cern for  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
will  create  further  job  discrimination 
problems  for  legal  residents  and  citizens 
who  may  appear  to  be  of  foreign  origrin. 
The  foUowtaxg  editorial  from  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  of  August  6,  1975,  illus- 
trates this  position: 

Oooo  IfrrsHTioMS,  But  .  .  . 

No  matter  bow  well-intentioned  oon- 
cerned  congressmen  might  have  been  in  pro- 
poeing  a  biU  to  penalize  employers  of  lUegal 
aliens,  the  bill,  itself,  leaves  a  lot  to  be 
desired. 

The  U.S.  CivU  Rights  Commission  has 
criticized  the  measure,  which  wovild  make  the 
employer  subject  to  punishment  if  any  Il- 
legal aUens  are  found  on  his  company's 
payroIL 

No  one  can  deny  the  reasonable  aim  of 
the  legislation:  to  halt  the  flow  of  illegal  im- 
migrants into  this  country.  It  is  undeniable 
that  such  aliens  do  deny  some  citizens  jobs. 

The  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  doesnt  have  the  funds  to  stop  these 
persons  entering  illegally  or  to  nm  them 
down  and  to  deport  them  once  they  are  here. 

However,  If  the  employers  are  shackled 
with  severe  penalties  for  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  currently  being  studied  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  it  Is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  employers  are  going  to 
take  no  chances. 

That  hard-line  approach  could  result  In 
Mexican-American  citizens  not  being  hired 
for  Jobs,  even  though  they  are  native-born 
U.S.  citizens,  simply  because  the  Individual 
buatneesman  does  not  have  the  resotirces 
to  prove  conclusively  that  the  worker  appli- 
cant in  question  Is  exactly  what  he  says  he 
Is— an  American  citizen. 

Already  buried  under  an  avalanche  of 
paperwork  dumped  on  them  by  the  bureau- 
cmta  in  WtMhlngton,  the  buslnesanian,  es- 
peoiaUy  the  email  businessman,  simply  could 
not  stand  tJufi  weight  of  thi^  latest  l|icur8V>p 
Into  his  affairs. 
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Mezlcan-Amerlcana  are  ataMHty  ^gfittag  an 
uphlU  battle  against-  foroas  wbtaH  — *11g)tii 
against  their  getting  a  sbaza  of  tba  Ame^-. 
can  dream.  A  better  solution  to  tha  extreme- 
ly real  problem  of  Illegal  immlgratloin  needs 
to  be  developed  by  the  House. 


COMMERCIALS— FRIEND  OP  FREE 
EXPRESSION 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF   nXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUHB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
are  often  unaware  of  exactly  how  lucky 
they  are  to  live  in  a  country  which  be- 
lieves in  and  practices  free  enterprise. 

In  large  European  and  Asian  cities,  a 
single  radio  and  televi8i<Hi  station  is 
often  all  that  is  available  for  public  lis- 
tening and  viewing.  In  the  great  city  of 
London,  there  are  three  television  sta- 
tions. In  New  York  City,  there  are  more 
than  10  available  televisian  stations  and 
a  full  spectrum  of  AJU.  and  PJf .  radio 
stations.  Every  opinion  and  every  taste 
in  entertainment  is  able  to  be  presented. 
The  reason  Is  free  enterprise. 

Radio  commentator  Barry  Farber 
noted  that: 

British,  Danes,  Swedes,  Italians  or  citizens 
of  any  other  democracy  who  come  to  the 
studio  to  watch  my  live  broadcasts  find  them 
liard  to  believe.  Without  prior  notice  or 
script,  I  may  blast  the  President,  ridicule 
Congress,  Insult  my  choice  of  Cabinet  mem- 
bers. .  .  .  "If  any  employe  of  a  radio  station 
said  that  on  his  own  in  my  country,"  I've 
been  told,  "the  Minister  of  Telecommiml- 
catlons  would  be  hauled  down  to  answer  to 
Parliament  in  bis  nightshirt.'* 

When  he  is  asked  how  so  much  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  per- 
mitted in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Farber 
responds  that: 

There  is  no  more  effective  friend  of  free 
expression  .  .  .  than  the  American  commer- 
cial. Without  them.  Instead  of  our  60  or  00 
radio  and  television  stations  in  our  major 
cities,  we'd  have  the  same  paltry  three  or 
four  (some  have  Just  one)  that  serve  the 
cities  of  Europe. 

It  is  important,  at  a  time  when  our 
free  enterprise  system  Is  under  attack  in 
so  many  quarters,  to  recognize  the  link 
between  freedom  in  Qie  economic  sphere 
and  freedom  in  other  a^Tects  of  our  lives. 
In  the  long  run,  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
one  \vlthout  the  other. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
commentary  tar  Barry  Parber,  "In  Praise 
of  OommerclaLs,"  as  it  was  published  in 
the  October  1975  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  and  as  It  was  heard  oh  WOR 
Radio  in  New  York,  and  Insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  time: 

In  Pbaibb  of  Co]uugu:iAi.a 

Britisli,  Danes,  Swedes,  Italians  or  citizens 
of  any  other  democracy  who  come,  to  the 
studio  to  watch  my  live  broadcasts  find  them 
hard  to  believe.  Without  prior  notice  or 
script,  I  may  blast  tha  PrHMent,  rtdlenle 
OoDgreas,  insult  my  choioa  of  tiaMnat  meai- 
ben.  or  mpoHogtMrn  to  mm*  anmtiy  or  other 
for  aom^  new  t  yr-ig  itaillng  Idto^  in 
Aimcir^cap loyelgft  iKMor.  "ItawranpbvM  of 
a.  radio  statfoQ  said  tbat  on  bfs  0W9  .in  my 
country,"  pyp  been  toM,  "tba  Minister  of 
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Teleoommimlcatlons  would  be  haulad  down 
to  answer  to  Parliament  In  bla  nii^tablrt.*' 
How  do  we  get  away  with  lt7  Wet*  no  mac* 
^HOoonMc  than  they.  They're  as  protaottve 

of  freed<Hn  of  the  print  press  as  we  are. 
The  answer:  commercials. 

There  is  no  more  effective  friend  of  free 
expression,  controversy  and  dissent  than  the 
^^grlcan  commercial.  Without  them,  instead 
of  our  50  or  60  radio  and  TV  stations  in  our 
jnajM'  cities,  we'd  have  the  same  paltry  three 
or  four  (scxne  have  Just  one)  that  serve  the 
cities  of  Biirope.  Thanks  to  commercials,  so 
many  stations  flood  our  air  with  so  many 
opinionated  individuals  voicing  so  many  dif- 
ferent views,  that  no  one  (rf  us  is  important 
enough  for  anybody  to  try  to  repress. 

We  can  put  up  with  interruptions  about 
aches,  gray  laundry  and  underarm  catas* 
trophe  before  we  can  put  up  with  any  inter- 
ruption of  our  freedom  to  do  oiir  Jotnrnallstlc 
beet  to  remove  a  Presidency,  or  a  dog-catch- 
wship.  at  a  notary  publlchood. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

\xax  demanded.  I  am  sponsoring  legtsla- 
tion  In  order  to  make  this  ho/pt  a  reality, 
along  With  my  other  dtetttigirtghwl  col- 
leagues from  Wisconsin.  HJL  Mil  would 
designate  the  Madison  Veterans'  Hospital 
as  the  "William  S.  Middleton  Memorial 
Veterans'  Hospital." 

I  am  looking  for  swift  action  on  this 
legislation.  In  the  very  near  future,  the 
achievements  and  works  of  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  will  hopefully  be  forever  remembered 
in  the  name  of  the  veterans'  hospital,  and 
the  veterans  he  worked  so  hard  for. 


CX>MMEMORATING  DR.  MIDDLE- 
TON'S  ACHIEVEMENTS  WITH  THE 
HOSPITAL  HE  SERVED 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
on  Veterans'  Day,  the  Nation  pauses  to 
honor  our  veterans,  living  and  dead, 
who  served  our  country  so  admirably.  It 
Is  only  through  these  men  that  we  have 
been  able  to  preserve  our  freedom,  our 
traditions,  and  our  heritage  in  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

Our  veterans  accomplished  all  these 
things  through  bravery  and  persever- 
ance and  a  love  of  America  that,  in 
many  cases,  was  more  important  than 
their  lives.  We  must  never  forget  their 
sacrifices. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  other 
individuals  who  aided  our  veterans  in  the 
difacult  jobs  they  had  to  do.  One  of  these 
mm  was  Dr.  William  S.  Middleton.  I^. 
IiUddleton  served  both  my  State  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  coimtry  in  a  way  I  hope 
will  never  be  forgotten.  He  was  dean  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Medical 
School  from  1935  to  1955.  when  he  retired 
at  age  65.  T^ils  would  be  a  great  enoui^ 
achievement  for  some  men.  and  after 
four  decades  of  medical  and  professional 
duties,  one  would  have  thought  he  de- 
served the  fruits  of  retirement.  But,  this 
was  not  enough  for  Dr.  Middleton. 

WlUlam  Middleton  then  came  to 
Washington  to  serve  as  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
until  1963.  Yearning  to  return  to  his 
beloved  State  of  Wisconsin,  he  was  not 
content  to  sret  letire  completely  f  it>m  the 
medical  practice,  and  he  was  associated 
with  the  Madison  Veterans'  Adimlnlstra- 
tion  Hospital  as  a  distinguished  physi- 
cian  of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  In 
fact,  he  hdd  this  post  until  his  death  in 
September. 

I  believe  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  rename  the  hospital  he  gave  so  much 
of  his  life  and  loive  to  after  him.  Ilie 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  tai 
MadlsoB  la  a  flue  hosirital.  In  the  finest 
tnuUtton.  that  carries  on  the  high  stand- 
ards of  service  and  expMtlse  Dr.  Mlddle- 


CINCINNATI    REDS— WORLD 
CHAMPIONS 
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game  of  all.  In  a  series  marked  by  spec- 
tacular performances  by  unlikely 
heroes— Doyle.  Burleson,  Carbo,  Evans. 
Oeronimo,  Orifley— the  Reds  pulled  it 
out  <m  clutch  hits  from  their  mainstays: 
a  double  by  Bench,  a  two-nm  homer  by 
Perez,  a  two-out  single  to  tie  the  score 
by  Rose,  and  a  ninth  inning  single  by 
Morgan  to  win  it  all. 

For  the  2.3  million  fans  who  watched 
the  Reds  play  this  year  and  for  the  thou- 
sands of  fans  who  celebrated  the  victory 
in  downtown  Cincinnati,  I  want  to  con- 
grattUate  the  entire  Cincinnati  Reds 
organization,  and  say  we  are  certainly 
richer  for  having  the  Reds  to  root  for. 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  not  be 
one  of  the  most  efficient  bodies  in  the 
world,  one  thing  this  Chamber  appre- 
ciates is  excellence  of  effort  in  other 
walks  of  life.  For  this  reason,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Cincinnati  Reds  baseball  team,  who 
won  a  remarkable  115  games  this  season, 
topped  off  by  last  week's  thrilling  4-to-S 
win  to  capture  the  world  championship. 
For  all  of  us  who  suffered  through  the 
agonies  of  1970  and  1972  series  losses  and 
have  waited  35  years  for  another  world 
championship,  last  week's  victory  was 
especially  sweet.  Indeed,  to  those  who  had 
a  vested  Interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
series,  it  appeared  at  times  during  the 
seven  games  that  we  would  have  to  wait 
until  next  year  for  a  championship. 

This  series  was  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing in  recent  memory,  an  emotional 
roller-coaster  with  spectacular  plays  and 
bitter  arguments.  Five  of  the  seven  games 
were  decided  by  one  run  and  it  seemed  in 
each  game  the  winning  team  had  to  come 
from  behind  late  in  the  game. 

TO  win  the  series,  the  Reds  had  to  over- 
come a  number  of  serious  obstacles  over 
and  above  the  fine  play  of  the  Red  Sox. 
First  of  all,  they  were  nearly  Jinxed  by 
the  shrewd  parliamentary  maneuverings 
of  Senator  Edwahd  Kennkdt.  Senator 
KnnrEOT  slipped  through  the  Senate  a 
resolution  supporting  the  home  team  In 
each  game,  a  sly  way  of  boosting  the 
fortunes  of  the  Red  Sox.  This  resolution 
was  quickly  adopted,  despite  the  fact  that 
at  last  report,  there  are  two  Senators 
from  Ohio. 

Second,  the  Reds  had  to  overcome  the 
elements,  which  sdong  with  the  grounds- 
keepers  tried  to  short  circuit  the  "Big 
Red  Machine."  As  anyone  who  has  spent 
4  days  in  a  Boston  hotel  staring  at  the 
drizzle  can  tell  you,  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
maintain  one's  concentration  on  the 
business  at  hand. 

Finally,  the  Reds  had  to  face  three 
times  an  enigmatic  magician  named 
Loooieee!  who  at  times  appeared  to  be 
more  of  a  whirling  dervish  than  a  pitcher, 
m  the  end,  however,  the  Reds  proved 
tbamselves  to  be  the  best  team  in  base- 
ball by  coming  f  rcMn  behind  in  the  biggest 


PENALIZING    EMPLOYERS— AND 
OTHERS 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  the 
following  article  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle  clearly  states  the  problem 
with  H.R.  8713.  which  would  penalize 
employers  of  illegal  aliens.  The  issue  of 
illegal  aliens  is  a  difficult  one.  I  do  not 
condone  Illegal  entry  into  this  country, 
nor  do  I  feel  that  Illegal  aliens  should  be 
depriving  U.S.  citizens  of  work.  But 
I  do  feel  that  if  this  bill  is  passed. 
Mexican  Americans  in  my  area  of  the 
country  will  simply  be  turned  away  by 
employers  regardless  of  whether  the  po- 
tential employees  are  citizens  or  illegal 
aliens.  This  is  an  unfair  burden  to  place 
on  Mexican  American  citizens. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Aug.  1,  1975] 
Penalizing  Emplot^ — and  Otbmmb 


A  biU  under  consideration  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  that  would  penalize 
employers  of  Ulegal  aUens  Is  getting  vaUd 
criticism  from  members  of  Congress  and 
from  the  U.S.  Civil  Righte  Commission. 

The  aim  of  the  legtelation  is  laudable:  To 
stem  the  tide  of  Illegal  immigrants  Into  this 
country  and  thereby  improve  the  Job  picture 
for  citiBens.  Estimates  vary,  but  there  are 
mllUons  of  Ulegal  Immigrante  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  does  not  have  the  resoinxses 
to  stop  the  flow  or  to  track  down  and  de- 
port more  than  a  fraction  of  them.  Last  year 
only  about  800,000  were  apprehended. 

There  are  obvious  pitfalls  In  attempting 
to  crack  down  on  illegal  immigrante  by  work- 
ing through  the  employer.  Paced  by  the 
threat  of  stiff  penalties  should  he  hire  Illegal 
immigrants  (and  the  penalties  in  the  bill 
under  consideration  are  stiff) ,  the  employer 
likely  would  be  tempted  to  take  no  chances. 

As  Rep.  Elizabeth  Holtzman  of  New  York 
said  in  opposing  the  legislation  in  subcom- 
mittee, the  restrictions  oould  prompt  em- 
ployers to  discriminate  against  cltisens  "who 
have  a  different  color  skin  or  who  speak 
English  with  an  accent."  A  CivU  Bights  Com- 
mission official  said  the  bm  wotUd  have  "a 
direct  discriminatory  effect  on  minority  per- 
sons seeking  employment,  whether  they  are 
Citizens  or  aliens  authorized  to  work  in  the 
United  States." 

Rather  than  accept  the  Inconvenience  of  a 
more  rigorous  screening  program,  many  em- 
ployers simply  would  deotlne  to  hire  psopto 
with  accents  or  with  ^wnlsli  or  other  far- 
elgn  surnames.  The  effeote  oertalnly  would 
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b*  tM  tak  vtmm  mkIi  m  Boucton  wtaara  ttMM 

ti&  adnoclttH  an  plagnad  wttb 
mtfnt  pruaHMMT  •noasli  m  tt  n  vKUl—  . 
ing  maotlMr  toorim  ttaroat  upon  tHem. 


fiXTENSiONS  OF  EXMARKS 


SOVIET    INVINCIBILITY 


HON.  CILBERT  GUDE 

OP  MASTLAJTO 
IN  THB  aODSI  OF  RIEPBESENTATIVES 

TiteMiav.  October  28,  1975 

Ifr.  CniDB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  arms  raee 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  for  an  of  us. 
AH  views  on  the  Issue  should  be  expressed 
and  given  fun  consideration.  One  view  on 
the  arms  bolld-np  and  detente  was  de- 
cently puUlshed  In  an  editorial  in  the 
Bethesda-CIievy  Chase  Tribune.  It  en- 
courages ttw  xeadinc  ot  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
vies*  eiQweMed  in  the  editorial  are  of 
sufBdent  national  Interest  to  warrant 
its    Insertion    into    the    Congressional 


The  Hem  follows: 

;     IVfeMB  tti0  BatlMMla-Cta«TxXbas«  Tribune, 
I  Oct.  10.  1075] 

"  XRvmomurr:  Do  Tou  Cau? 


Mn  yoa  at  aU  aonetRMd  thatt  %bm  Uotted 
Stain  IMJ  soon  b»  thtmieatA  by  a  Sovtot 
MKlssr  ftnt  strlkaf  Hut  Is  what  tbe  Joint 
OoMmlWs  on  Atomic  Soergy  of  tbe  U.S.Gon- 
giMB  bas  aakL  Tbeir  «axct  words  are:  "The 
aptftmt  of  a  Sortot  flnt  strike  capabUlty  wltb 
a  mil  1 1  aeeontf  strike  oivaMmy  may  soon 
boathaad." 

TUB  Paid  Berere  type  of  warning  should 
ba*»  tfeciSHAMl  Uie  national  press  and  tbe 
natloB.  knt  tt  didn't.  It  was  not  untu  Au- 
gtist  6, 1976  that  Bdward  W.  O'Brien,  Chief  of 
tbe  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat  beard  about 
K  and  became  tbe  first  newspaperman  In  tbe 
nation  to  report  on  its  findings.  When  be 
went  to  get  a  copy  of  tbe  report,  be  waa  asked 
to  sign  a  raeeipt  log.  No  other  A^'irVmr 
aewvapenaan  bad  signed  out  a  capf  of  tbe 
ligwt.  bat  two  members  of  the  Soviet  Km- 
bassybad. 

libra  of  tbe  Joint  Ckuamittee  flimingB  ue: 
"Howwwr.  If  tbe  Soviet  Unkm  continues  tbelr 
preasnt  pace  tbsy  wUl  gain  a  quaUtatlva  su- 
pMsctty  as  ««a  as  tbair  exiMting  quantUa- 
Mm  smI  thmo  weight  copenorlty.  It  to  ap- 
yspsa*  that  ta  spits  of  SAI/r  I  and  a  potential 
o(  SALT  n,  tba  Sovlat  nntoa  bas  not  daotdad 
to  Congo  an  aggrsaalTe  stiatagle  arms  noe." 

TlM  soak*  up  of  the  Joint  Commtttea  oo 
AtoBUe  Snargy  clearly  shews  that  It  Is  not 
a  special  Interest  group.  It  includes  many 
wwbara  who  oould  not  be  called  sympa- 
tlHtte  to  the  Pentagon  by  any  stretch  of  ttaa 
Imagination.  The  fact  that  they  Issued  this 
aaalyaU  unaalmoualy  Is  doubly  significant. 
Vba  Mggest  mantal  bloek  vblcb  too  anny 
Ansrtoans  have  about  tbe  Soviet  effort  U 
tba  fataa  belief  ttaat  no  amount  c(  Soviet 
aMlsas  bufld-ty  vUl  matter,  becaun  each 
sMto  mm  destroy  tba  other,  and  tbtw  nuclear 
war  Is  oBtblnkaMew  By  achieving  first  strtke 
flipablU^.  tbe  Sovleto  eouU  destroy  U.S. 
land  band  mlMUn  In  tbelr  eUos  and  sboot 
1  VS.  bombers,  wttb  enovgh  mlsaUn  to 
In  laaprsgnabia  sUoa  to  daatroy  U.S. 
CM*— W  a  sobmartne  retaliatory  strike  were 


tortoally  la  tba  aaa*.  an  wlBliig  to 

uaqsr   certain  drouaostanoes. 


And  a  potent  tlUMt  of  nwflaar  war  Is  tlieiv, 
wbleh  eooM  lead  to  blackmalL 

Sn  Pravtfa  Augost  ».  nm  Breatanev  said. 
■Teaeefm  oowdtenee  don  not  saeaa  tba  ead 
«« tbe  atrug^e  ct  tbe  two  wortd  powers.  The 
struggle  between  the  praletailat  and  tbe 
bourgeois,  between  world  sodaUsm  and  im- 
perialism wlU  be  waged  right  up  to  tbe  com- 
plete and  fizial  victory  of  oommutUsm  on  a 
world  scale." 

If  we  will  not  believe  our  friends  we  siirely 
should  believe  our  enemies.  If  you  have  any 
Interest  in  the  eecurtty  of  our  country,  you 
should  get  a  copy  of  this  rep<wt  froni  your 
Congressman. — EvEngi-r  Woodward. 


WMh  aoBolent  mlsailes.  tbe  Soviet  oould 
usesome  for  a  first  strike  and  have  enough 
"-*-^  tn.  naarv»  to  obUterata  tbe  UtaMed 
.  tbs  Bovlsts  would  take 
■anive  olvU  def*nw 


Ikat  tha  Soviets,  as  hia- 


THE     ARAB     BOYCOTT     AND     THE 
CONGBS88  "NEED  TO  KNOW" 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

or  COMNECnCDT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  Of  RBPBEBENTATrVES 

7ue«day,  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
HiDUfie  Commerce  Subc<unmittee  on 
Ovosifl^t  and  Investigations,  cliaired  by 
the  very  able  gentlonan  from  California 
(Mr.  John  Moss)  has  been  attempting 
to  secure  information  on  the  Arab  na- 
tiODs'  boycott  of  UJS.  firms  doing  busi- 
ness with  Israel. 

As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee, 
I  am  incensed  at  Commerce  Secretary 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton's  stubborn  refusal 
to  supply  the  subcommittee  with  the  in- 
formation  we  need  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  Congress  and  of  oui' 
investigatory  panel. 

As  an  Arab-American,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  tensions  in  the  Mideast:  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  controversy  is  not 
a  dispute  between  Arabs  and  Israelis. 
Ibis  Nation  cannot  and  should  not  be  an 
acoompUce  in  discriminatory  secoudai-y 
bofreotts.  What  this  Inquiry  is  about  is 
Coogress  need  to  know,  the  need  to  ob- 
tain accurate  information  on  wliich  to 
base  sound  decisions.  Mr.  Morton's  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  our  subpena  is,  in 
the  words  of  chairman  John  Moss,  "part 
of  a  growing  pattern  of  Executive 
arrogance." 

Congress  cannot  allow  the  Executive 
to  OQUtinue  to  obstruct  congi-essioual  In- 
quirif  inquiries  which  are  very  much 
a  part  of  our  oath  of  ofiOce.  As  the  peo- 
ple's Bcokresentatives,  we  must  determine 
whether  laws  are  being  enforced  before 
we  consider  amending  those  laws  or 
"'ifi'ting  new  ones. 

If  Secretary  Morton  persists  in  refus- 
ing to  comply  with  a  lawful  congres- 
siooal  subpena.  I  shall  urge  that  he  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
American  firms  complying  with  the  boy- 
cott may  have  violated  U.S.  laws  on  re- 
straint of  trade,  as  well  as  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act.  Those  matters  are  witiiin 
the  Jurisdiction  of  oiu:  subcommittee. 

Secretary  Morton's  actions  remind  me 
of  a  time  in  our  recent  past,  rife  with 
examines  of  arrogant  executive  officiate 
who  covered. UP  wnmgdoin«.  who  vio- 
lated our  eountiry's  laws,  using  tbe  gnlae 
that  "reasonable  men  may  differ"  as  to 
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the  iBteqwetatkai  of  a  statute.  Die  legal 
propeettton  hare  can  ta  atanpiy  stated* 
OoBgrees  ean  only  somBder  Its  oaBstt.! 
tottonally  mandated  dalgr  of  oren^tht  by 
expressly  doing  so  in  a  statute,  and  not 
as  Mr.  Morton  argues,  by  implication  or 
silence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  la  the  Rcc- 
oaa.  I  wish  to  Insert  «  meet  perceptive 
column  by  Anthony  Lewh  In  the  Ooto- 
b^  23  edition  of  the  N«w  York  Tbnes. 
IDs  points  are  well  made,  and  he  states 
the  Issue  in  a  clear  and  condse  nuuiner: 
Bt  Ant  Otbb  Name 
( By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Washingtow.  October  32. — The  Oonunerce 
Department  recently  drouUted  to  Amerloaa 
business  an  Iraqul  Oovemment  Invitation 
for  bids  on  a  large  housing  inoject.  It  was  a 
condition  of  the  offer  that  bidders  use  no 
subcontractors  doing  business  with  Israel, 
and  promise  generally  to  observe  the  terms' 
of  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel.  Taken  literally, 
that  might  require  assurance  that  a  company 
making  a  bid  has  no  Jews  on  its  boaid 
*f  directors. 

The  Iraqi  offer  was  not  \musual  In  its 
terms.  Virtually  all  the  growing  Arab  busi- 
ness is  conditioned  on  observance  of  the  boy- 
cott.  That  phenomenon  obviously  raises  im- 
portant questions  for  this  country — ques- 
flona  that  Congress  might  be  expected  to 
explore. 

A  House  Commerce  subcommittee  Is  trying 
to  do  Just  that:  Find  out  how  American  busi- 
ness Is  responding  to  tbe  Arab  offers  and 
pressures,  and  how  relevant  law  la  being  en> 
forced.  But  it  has  run  Into  a  stone  wall  la 
the  executive  branch.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Rogers  Morton,  has  refused  to  give  the 
committee  readily  available  information  and 
even  declined  to  cmnply  with  a  subpoena. 

Mr.  Morton's  No  baa  a  algirtfloanoe  beyond 
the  particular  issue  of  the  Arab  boycott. 
Blchard  NlscHi  has  left,  but  tbe  OKOcuttve 
habit  of  resisting  eflactlva  Coogveealonal 
scrutiny  goes  on.  The  Morton  case  shows  how 
offlcials  flud  new  and  Ingenious  ways  to  keep 
Congress  uninformed  and  hence  powwleas. 

There  Is  no  claim  that  foreign  or  military 
secrets  are  involved,  or  confidential  Oovem- 
ment  communications.  BCr.  Morton  bas  m  a 
most  gingerly  way  avoided  wslng  tbe  weeds 
"executive  prlvUege."  What  be  nya  la  that 
Congress  has  voted  to  coneeal  tbe  Informa- 
tion from  Itself.  It  is  an  argiunent  of  boot- 
strap ingenuity. 

A  1969  law  declares  trade  boycotts  of  this 
kind  to  be  against  U.S.  policy.  It  requires 
companies  to  report  to  the  Oommeree  De- 
partment any  request  to  Join  tai  a  boycott, 
and  Utelr  response.  Then  reports  are  what 
the  subcommittee  wants.  Mr.  Mteton  wya  be 
cannot  supply  them  because  another  section 
of  the  act  tells  him  not  to  "publlab  or  dis- 
close" Information  "deemed  confldantial." 

That  kind  of  provision  is  oft^  fbund  In 
statutes,  for  such  purposes  as  keeping  busi- 
ness data  from  competitors.  Tbe  nothm  ttiat 
it  applies  to  Oongress  Itaeif  could  bave  sweep- 
iiig  effects.  A  quick  asareb  by  tbe  Library 
of  Congress  turned  up  lis  statutes  with  slm- 
Uar  confidentiality  clauaas. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Morton  got  an  opinion  from 
Attorney  General  Edward  H.  tevl  to  support 
him.  Now  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Sducatlon, 
and  Welfare,  DavM  Mathews,  bas  made  the 
same  kind  of  argument  In  refining  tnforma- 
tkm  to  Congren  on  MsdlMse  aeaadtfa,  There 
are  signs  of  a  ocmeerted  new  atvaSSgam  that 
could  be.  In  the  words  of  tbe  BsaM  sub- 
committee chsirman,  Jebn  B.  MaMk  "more 
pernicious  than  ezecutlvs  prlvttegs." 

Fortuiuitely  the  subooouQltfee  namt  un- 
inceiy  to  roll  over  torBbovaa  Uarton.  It 
has  Just  had  the  advaotag*  lirsavles  tetm  a 
notable  expert  la  the  ttmi'Vt0t.  nm^"B. 
Kottend  of  tbs  Tnuv«ncty~'«g<'  '■''" 
S<diool.  ti\T.  KurtanA  la  a ' 
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and  a  close  friend  and  admirer  of  Attorney 
General  Levi.  Bis  teetbnony  ^culd  b*  re- 
garded as  xaasonably  detached  and  weighty. 
It  was  devastating. 

The  recent  abuse  of  "executive  privilege" 
had  put  it  "in  bad  odor,"  Mr.  Kurland  said. 
"But  attempts  to  frustrate  Congressional 
Inquiry  Into  executive  action  smell  the  same 
whatevw  tiie  Utt:" 

Mr.  Levi's  maenlng,  Frofeasor  Kurland 
said,  could  "best  be  described  as  sophlstloal." 
It  amounted  to  saying  that  wh^a  Congress 
spealcs  of  confidentiality  In  a  statute,  with- 
out mentioning  Its  own  position.  It  should  be 
presumed  to  be  denying  the  Information  to 
Itself. 

"I  should  think  the  presumption  would 
go  in  the  opposite  direction,"  Mr.  Kurland 
said.  "The  Congressional  function  of  over- 
sight and  investigation  la  a  power  and  duty 
of  primary  io^xnrtance  to  o\nr  constitutional 
system"  and  Congrest)^  Should  be  presumed 
not  to  have  abdicated  the  function  unless  it 
expressly  states  that  Intention. 

The  Involvement  of  Attwney  General  Levi 
in  the  affair  of  the  Arab  boycott  inquiry  Is 
one  of  its  most  troubling  aspects.  Many  have 
counted  oa.  hfan  to  bring  prtnctole,  echolar- 
shlp  and  Independence  to  that  office.  But  tS^s 
oplnlcn  Is  of  rubber-stamp  character,  reflect- 
ing not  aebolarly  detachment  but  a  predilec- 
tion for  executive  secrecy. 

One  of  Mr.  Levi's  great  predecessors,  Rob- 
ert H.  Jackson,  had  a  chance  to  make  amends 
for  such  an  Attorney  Oeneral's  opinion.  As  a 
Supreme  Court  fiutlce  he  considered  the 
same  tasue  and  refected  his  former  view.  It 
would  be  "charitable,"  he  wrote,  to  assume 
that  he  had  not  read  the  opinion  he  signed, 
but  he  oould  not  say  that.  And  so  Justice 
Jackson  quoted  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  for 
an  error  in  his  dictionary:  "Ignorance,  sir, 
ignorance." 


BICENTENNIAL  BAUBLES— GERMAN 
MADE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PEMKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2S,  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Yvonne 
Forston,  a  Pittsburgh  television  reporter, 
got  a  beat  on  the  coming  holiday  sea- 
son the  other  day  by  checking  up  on  the 
Christmas  decorations  market. 

She  foimd,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  ttils  patriotic  country,  that 
our  Bicentennial  is  providing  a  new  hol- 
iday motif.  Tree  ornaments  will  be  red, 
white,  and  blue.  Uncle  Sam  wlU  vie  with 
Santa  Claus.  Yankee  Doodle  will  show 
up  among  the  reindeer. 

What  interested  me  particulariy  In  the 
Forston  report,  aired  on  KDKA-TV,  was 
word  that  these  new  Bicentennial  things, 
for  the  most  part,  are  being  made  for 
us  in  West  Germany. 

A  dealer  told  Miss  Forston  that  the 
Germans  have  been  busy  for  quite  some 
time  in  the  American  Bicentennial 
Christmas  market.  Many  of  their  decora- 
tions, he  added,  are  xmlquely  invetoldve. 

Most  of  us  remember  from  our  youth 
when  German-made  ornaments  and 
Christmas  geegaws  were  standard  items 
here.  But  the  wars  and  the  pacing  yeais 
changed  that  and  American  products 
came  to  dominate.  Now.  apparency,  we 
are  Seeing  ttie  situation  turning  around 
agahi. 

And  while  I  do  not  begrudge  the  Oer- 
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mans  thetr  Bicentennial  profits,  I  do  ask 
Why  otir  own  manuf  actoren  were  not  as 
enten>rlsing  In  what  obviously  was  an 
opportunity  to  boost  their  Christmas 
sales  by  bringing  out  new  things.  We 
need  Jobs  badly  and  it  seems  to  me  that, 
in  tills  distinctly  American  celebration 
time,  our  firms  could  have  had  a  big 
Jump  on  their  Gorman  competitors  if 
they  had  really  tried. 

After  all.  a  Bicentennial  Christmas 
ornament  made  in  America  would  have 
had  a  lot  more  meaning  to  us  than  one 
made  in  Germany. 


LEGISLATIVE  OFFICE  COSTS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MnnfKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  several  requests  from  constituents 
asking  about  the  costs  and  allowances 
for  running  my  congressional  offices. 

I  believe  that  ttie  dis(dosure  of  this  in- 
formation is  consistent  with  my  l}elief 
that  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  see 
how  we  spend  our  money.  Following  is  a 
listing  the  benefits  and  the  expenses 
of  running  my  operation  in  the  93d  Con- 
gi'ess. 

SALARIES  AND  BSMEFTTS 

Since  1960,  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $42,500.  As 
of  October  1,  1075,  that  tinnual  rate  was 
increased  to  $44^25. 1  pay  for  group  life 
insurance  coverage  at  a  monthly  payroll 
deduction  of  #33.10.  I  also  pay  for  the 
civil  service  retirement  plan  with  a  pay- 
roll deduction  of  8  percent,  and  health 
insurance  at  a  rate  of  $27.00  a  month. 

VACILITIES 

Each  Member  is  furnished  office 
space — approximately  three  rooms — ^in 
one  of  the  House  Office  Buildings  and  is 
entitled  to  one  or  more  offices  in  their 
home  district.  I  maintain  two  such  local 
ofBces:  one  in  St  Louis  Park  and  one  in 
the  Federal  BuHdlng  in  Minneapolis  Of- 
fice furnishings,  research,  maintenance, 
folding,  radio-TV  studio  are  also  pro- 
vided. In  addition,  each  Member  and 
some  staff  are  furnished  parking  facili- 
ties. 

In  Washington,  each  office  is  per- 
mitted up  to  $5.500 — depreciated  value — 
of  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment 
such  as  typewriters  and  copying  ma- 
chines. Monbers  are  authorised  to  use 
leased  equipment  at  a  cost  not  greater 
than  $650  per  month.  District  offices  are 
entitled  to  a  lesser  amoimt  of  equip- 
ment. 

STAPr  AIXOWANCXS 

Members  of  Congress  are  allowed  up  to 
$204,720  per  year  to  emiilay  staff.  Dur- 
ing 1973,  sti^  in  my  office  was  paid 
$154,996.84;  in  1974.  $179,060.93. 

MAILING 

Members  of  Congress  are  permitted  to 
mail  imder  the  frank.  In  addition,  we 
were  supplied  up  to  $910  in  1973  and 
$1,140  In  1974  in  postage  stamps.  The 
allowance  is  used  primarily  for  mate- 
rials which  are  too  heavy  to  move  undw 
the  frank  or  require  special  postal  han- 
dling. I  used  $700  in  1973  and  $1,140  hi 
1974. 
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Bach  office  is  pennltled  to  use  up  to 
125,000  units  ef  long  dlstanoe  tdepbone 
servioe— each  minute  td  long  distance 
equals  four  units.  In  1973,  my  office  used 
79,292  imlts  and  bi  1974.  »34*t  units  of 
time.  Teleidionfls  in  district  offices  were 
paid  through  a  special  allowance  of 
$2,000  a  year.  This  year,  under  a  ne«' 
arrangement,  the  district  oOee  teleptaone 
allowance  is  canceled  and  a  portion  of 
these  125.000  units  wl}l  be  used  to  defray 
om-  district  office  tdtephooe  service. 

TBAVB. 

Until  June  of  this  year,  during  each 
2-year  session  of  Congress.  Monbers 
were  entitled  to  88  round  tripe  between 
the  Members  home  district  and  Wash- 
ington. Each  office  also  has  been  allowed 
a  maximum  of  six  round  tripe  for  staff 
levd.  In  June  of  this  year,  travel  was 
increased  to  26  trips  per  year  for  each 
Memt>er  and  staff  tripe  were  increased 
to  6  per  year. 

CONSllTUtNT  COMMONICATIONS  ALLOWANCE 

Each  Member  is  entitled  to  a  constitu- 
ent communications  allowance  of  $5,000 
per  reg\ilar  session  of  Congress,  for  use 
in  the  printing  and  production  of  news- 
letters, questionnaires  or  stellar  corre- 
spondence eligible  to  be  mailed  under  the 
frank.  Early  this  sonuner.  the  House 
voted  public  funds  fw  newsletters.  I  voted 
against  this  appropriattan. 

FOLDING  AND  BCAXUIM  BOOM  VAdUTIBS 

The  estimated  prorated  cost  for  each 
Member  of  using  our  eongresslonal  fold- 
ing room  facilities  for  bulk  mailings  is 
$3,578.38. 

OTBKK  ALLOWAMCES 

Each  Meml>er  is  given  $8,500  per  regu- 
lai-  session  to  cover  the  eost  ot  stationery 
and  office  supplies  and  $600  per  quarter 
for  district  office  expenses,  lliese  allow- 
ances are  taxable  income  but  Members 
are  permitted  to  deduct  tbe  actual  cost  of 
expenses  incurred  whether  more  or  less 
than  the  allowances. 

Following  are  tables  indicating  the 
amount  of  allowances  received  and  the 
actual  expenses  Incurred  in  1973  and 
1974: 

1973 — Allowances : 

Travel    — $a.4S&.47 

SUtlonery   , 4.250.00 

District   office 1,400.00 

District  telephcme 1.960.00 

Postage  910.00 

1973 — Expeuaea: 

Travel   tS.MS.M 

Office    supplies ..  2.886.  22 

Dues,  subscrlpttons 560.30 

District  office 812.  91 

District  ttfepbone 3,899.72 

Postage ^ 760.00 

Miscellaneous  eq>enBe8 ....  658.  SI 

1074 — Allowances : 

Travel   8.784.14 

Stationery ____..  8. 500. 00 

Dismctoffloe &  000. 00 

Dlstrlot  telephone 9.400.00 

Postage  1.140.00 

1974 — Expenses: 

Travel   — 1 >5.f08.2S 

OS>ce  supplies 6,886.86 

r  .es,  subscriptions 48T.  16 

iMstrict  office i 607.88 

District  telephone. . ...  9,808.60 

Postage    >,  146.60 

Miscellaneous  expenses .  661.47 

» lYavel — transportation  only. 
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BOW  uxamt 


tbcr 
fay 


tlMit  an  of  ttw 

)  do  not  tew  to  te  mptwed 

1  vote  of  tte  wbote  HbuBe.  llie 

OoBunlttee  tea 

for  tbe  votliiff  of 

.  Ttek  was  a  ntigfactory 

tokaaOa  tbaaattor  aamal  jrean 

man,  but  I 
;  Ik  ao  loasBr  win  da  Hie  cz- 
ars taporlanti.  and  the  people  are 
far  OMia  tntenrted  today  in  aeetag  ez- 
actlr  tew  eaeh  Reprwentettye  votes  In 
ttMio  pailli  idai  buMms. 


WORKBHCMP  CW  WOMEN  ON 
CAFI'IXJIj  HIIJ< 


HON.  TIHOTHT  L  WItTH 


IN  THK  HOVaS  or  BKPBBODITATIVBB 

Taeadoir,  Octclber  2i.  tt7S 

Ux.  WIBIH.  Mr.  Speaker.  October  29 
'  »  nairi  bjr  tte  national  Orsanl- 
aatloA  tat  Women  Nattooal  Woasen's 
0MkB  Daj.  i  am  aoteilMns  for  the  Rac- 
oa»  tte  dear  eoOcagiie  letter  wtakdi  we 
aeot  today.  It  dataUs  tiie  proeram  for  a 
panel  diaouarion  and  workshop  to  be  hdd 
to  ttie  Gannon  Caucus  Boom  on  October 
a0.  T^etext  <tf  tte  letter  follows: 

HOUBB  or  RKPU8CMTATITCS, 

WmaKlmttOH,  DC,  OeUtber  24. 197S. 

Db*b  fXnjLMMmn:  A>  you  may  or  may  not 

kaov.  WMDMday.  Oetob«r  a»,  ham  bMn  d«8- 

hf  tk»  WsttttDsi   Organlaktlon  for 

I  as  Wmmb's  Matkuiat  8tnk«  Day.  Tba 

Is  Bwaat  to  raeogam  moA  ackaoirledgs 

ttM  ralo  of  wmama  am  an  MMntlal  part  ot  tbe 

wortc  fore*  of  our  naUoo. 

My  ottM  haa  tound  tba  approacli  of  thl« 
day  to  ba  a  valaaMo  Jumptng-oS  point  ft>r 
diaeaaainc  tbo  rolaa  of  women  tn  oar  oOce 
and  on  OipNal  Bin  In  cenoral.  We  f«It  that  a 
way  to  artdr—  ttila  twrna  wouM 
1  of  woman's  roko  on  tba  HUl. 
Oon—quantly.  wo  have  Mt  up  a  panel  diaeoa- 
wkm  and  worlnliop  to  be  held  on  October  29 
trota  4-e  pjn.  In  tbe  Cannon  Caucus  Boom 
(detaUaaioittaebod). 

Tea  are  wsteoao  to  attend  tbe  pane)  dis- 

niilon  and  watlcmop,  and  Z  ht^te  tbat  you 

win  let  Members  of  your  staff  know  tbat  we 

to  eome  and  abare  tbelr 

I  sboold  be  directed  to  PbyUls 

Ontek  or  Kay  Krattu  at  S31S1. 

ainoercly  yours, 

"nicoTirr  E.  Wrth. 

Worn  Oh  Camoi.  Hzu. 
(A  Worksbop  oo  tbe  Bole  of  Women  on  tbe 
BIB.  Oetotar  IB.  1976.  4  to  S  p.m..  Cannon 
Caucus  Boom  84S) 


). 


Moderator    (former  Na- 
of  Women's  Bqnlty  Action 
lA:  wU*  of  Member  of 


ChMiolm  (I>-M.T.>. 
B.  Wlrtb  (D-Colo.). 
(oootdlnator,  Capitol  mU 
orker  and 


Nattooal 


Oval  Vatbea.  (local  eouAaai  and  eiecutive 
C>>mieaaluiial  CUarin^wuae  on 
fa  Btghta:  total  coonsel,  Oonuntttee 
OD  Agrleidtata  Suboommmee  on  Family 
nVBS  and  Btmd  Development:  eonduettnf 
a  Teak  VBfoeoa  Congreaalonal  Power  at  the 
MOW  Rational  Conference  In  Fblladelpbla, 
OBt.  »-*l.  IMS). 

Maro  TtUlsman  (Admlnlatrattve  Assistant, 
to  Oongreasman  Charles  Vanlk  (D-Ohlo)  for 
IS  years). 

Jane  Lakes  Frank,  Chief  Counsel  and  staff 
dliector.  Subcommittee  on  Bepresentatlon 
of  Citizen  Intereets,  Senate  Jadldary  Com- 
ratttee,  prior  to  tbat  was  chief  legislative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Tunney,  Harvard  Law 
School. 

AGBWDA 

Introduction  by  Moderator.  -'--'' 
Discussion  among  Panel  Members. 
Questkna  from  tbe  floor. 
Inftmnal  Dtacoaaloa  Qroupa. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  EQUIPMENT 
LOAN  ACT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  Mtssiicjtugana 
m  THE  HOT7SK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  provide 
homeowners  with  2-percent  long-term 
loans  to  finance  the  lnstallatl<»  of  solar 
wafeer  and  space  heathig  equipment.  The 
bin  creates  a  Solar  Energy  Loan  Admin- 
istration, modeled  after  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  which  would 
be  responsible  for  makhig  the  loans.  This 
legislation  was  developed  and  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Jaios  Abov- 
RZ2X  of  South  Dakota. 

The  major  problem  blocking  the  de- 
velcv)ment  of  a  mass  sc^ar  equipment 
industry  is  not  scientiflc  or  technological. 
There  are  today  more  than  30  firms 
which  market  reliable  solar  units  which 
can  be  instaUed  in  almost  any  kind  of 
stroeture  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Rather,  the  problem  is  a  flmmcfwl  one. 
WhOe  the  operating  costs  of  a  solar  heat- 
ing unit  are  niegUgible,  the  installation 
costs  of  tte  necessary  equipment  are 
rather  expensive. 

To  install  a  solar  water  and  space 
heater  in  an  average  home  now  costs 
approzlmatdbr  $9,000.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  in  the  present  economy,  few 
families  can  afford  ttet  kind  of  a  mas- 
sive, up-front  investment. 

Legislation  has  been  considered  by  the 
Congress  which  provides  for  tax  credits 
for  money  spent  on  solar  equipment  In- 
stallation. Unfortunately,  this  approach 
does  not  benefit  tte  homeowner  who  is 
unable  to  put  together  tte  initial  Invest- 
ment, even  though  he  can  recoup  a  part 
of  his  investment  when  he  files  his  yearly 
tax  return. 

Nor  are  funds  available  at  reasonable 
interest  rates  in  the  commercial  money 
maiketo.  At  regular  commercial  bank 
rates  for  a  36-month  loan,  the  monthly 
payments  would  te  well  in  excess  of 
1100— higher  than  most  heating  Mils.  An 
S-year  loan  at  1^  percent  toterect,  sug- 
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gested  in  some  legialatton.  would  leqolte 
a  monthly  payment  of  $73. 

Under  tte  f  bmnla  tn  this  lecialattoii— 
2  percoit  Interest  and  a  tf-year  payback 
period— tte  monthly  payment  woold  be 
only  $21.30.  TUB  figure  Is  weU  within  tte 
reach  of  most  homeowners. 

While  these  below  cost  faiterest  rates 
win  cost  tte  Fsderal  Ooremmmt  money, 
the  rewards  are  far  greater  than  the 
costs.  Our  dependence  oa  foreign  sources 
of  oil  win  be  lessened:  our  own  dwindling 
reserves  of  domestic  oil  wlU  te  preserved. 
The  environment  wlU  te  protected.  Indi- 
vidual temeowners,  over  the  life  of  the 
system.  wlU  save  tteusands  of  dollars  in 
electric  and  oU  bills. 

In  addition,  a  new  industry  will  be  de- 
vdoped,  creating  thousands  of  new  Jobs. 
As  mass  martceting  takes  place  and  mora 
firms  enter  the  field,  competition  wlB 
drive  down  the  cost  of  solar  equipment, 
perteps  to  such  a  point  ttet  Oovemmoit 
loans  win  no  longer  be  necessary. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  this  legis- 
lation is  patterned  after  the  enormously 
successful  Rural  Electric  Act.  Only  with 
government  incentives  were  we  able  to 
electrify  large  portions  of  rural  America. 
Tte  money  spent  by  Government  assist- 
ing rural  electric  cooperatives  has  been 
returned  countless  times  over  in  the  ad- 
ditional devdopment  and  tax  revenues 
ttet  electrification  was  responsible  for 
creating.  The  same  kind  of  commitment 
to  solar  energy  can  yield  the  same  kind 
of  return. 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  the  na- 
tional security  standpoint,  and  the  envi- 
ronmental standpoint,  solar  energy  is  the 
most  sensible  way  to  go.  Without  tech- 
nological and  scl^itific  resources,  we 
teve  the  capability  to  rapidly  make  the 
swlteh. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  imme- 
diate funds  necessary  to  commercially' 
launch  a  technology  which  will  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over  in  the  future. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  92 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OV  AKIZOM  A 

IH  THE  BOXteX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  October  2S.  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  will  not  be  on  tte  fioor  of 
the  House  tomorrow  during  tte  vote  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  92,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  of  ttet  legislation. 

It  is  common  knowledge  ttet  Ameri- 
cans of  Spanish  origin  often  suffer  from 
racial,  social,  economic,  or  political  dis- 
crimination. This  is  often  the  result  of 
tte  Government's  inability  to  detect  and 
respond  to  tte  special  needs  of  this  eth- 
nic group. 

It  is  tte  intention  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 02  to  remedy  this  unfortunate 
situation  by  providing  for  tte  collection 
and  publicatfam  of  economic  and  social 
statistics  rdatlng  to  tte  ftwUsh-Ameri- 
can.  Only  with  tte  avaUabOtty  of  current 
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and"  correct  information  can  the  Gov- 
erxunent,  or  any  other'  organization, 
make  accurate  assessment  of'tiie  needs 
of  the  Spanish  commimity.  Of  course, 
once  those  needs  have  been  identified  and 
the  urgency  of  tte  situation  und^stood, 
the  proper  agencies  can  take  steps  to 
confront  any  contributing  social  ills. 

I  agree  with  the  suggestion  that 
Spanish  language  questionnaires  be  used 
rather  than  bilingual  questionnaires  in 
conjunction  with  bilingual  enumerators. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  ttet  the  def- 
initions of  data-collection  goals  are  im- 
precise and  need  to  te  more  specific  to 
develop  a  realistic,  fundable  program. 

Although  I  support  these  refinements, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  Uiat  the 
House  will  act  favorably  on  this  bill  and 
ttereby  institote  a  much  needed  mech- 
anism for  evaluating  and  responding  to 
tte  needs  of  our  vex-y  deserving  fellow- 
dtlzens. 


BILL  TO  HELP    HANDICAPPED 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  rLOBDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1975 

Ml-.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  10  percent  of  our  popiilation 
Is  handicapped.  In  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  people  who  are  bom  with 
handicaps  there  are  many  who  teve  be- 
come handicapped  as  a  result  of  war,  ac- 
cident, and  old  age. 

In  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's  the 
plight  of  the  handicapped  became  a  mat- 
ter of  growing  public  concern.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  public  attention  the  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  which  insured  ttet 
10  percent  of  all  federally  funded  hous- 
ing units  for  the  elderly  had  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  handicapi}ed.  In  1968,  the 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  90-480.  now 
referred  to  as  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act.  This  act  mandated  that  buildings 
built  for  public  use  with  Fedei-al  funds 
must  be  accessible  to  handicapped  per- 
sons. This  was  a  great  move  forward  to 
the  fight  to  break  down  some  of  the  bar- 
riers ttet  prevented  handicapped  people 
from  enJo3rlng  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
ileges ttet  our  able-bodied  citizens  en- 
Joy. 

However,  the  one  public  facility  needed 
and  used  by  so  many  of  our  citizens,  the 
Postal  Service,  is  exempt  from  compli- 
ance with  the  1968  Architectural  Bar- 
riei's  Act.  In  1970,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  Section 
410(b)  of  the  £u:t  enumerated  those  Fed- 
eral laws  that  the  Postal  Service  must 
comply  with.  Public  Law  90-480 — Archi- 
tectural Barriers  Act — is  not  one  of  the 
laws  enumei*ated  in  section  410(b). 

To  furtter  demonstrate  ito  resolve  to 
aid  tte  handicapped  tte  Congress  in  1970 
amended  tte  Architectural  Barriers  Act 
to  include  tte  Washtegton,  D.C.  Metro 
subway  facility  whldi  Is  now  under  con- 
struction. 

In  1973.  tte  0(Higres8  created  the 
AndilteetiHal  and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers Oompllanefr  Beard  for  the  purpeae 
of  insurbqr  ttet  previously  passed  laws 
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pertaining  to  fte  handicapped  would  be 
adhered  to.  Tte  Postal  Service  is  one  of 
tba  eight  Federal  agencies  that  comprise 
this  Board,  which  is  an  todleatimi  ttet  it 
was  the  totent  of  Congress  ttet  the 
Postal  Service  should  adhere  to  the  1968 
Architecture  Barriers  Act. 

Since  its  creation  to  1970.  the  Postal 
Service  has  issued  an  totemal  regulation 
calling  for  the  Postal  Service  to  comply 
with  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act; 
however,  insofar  as  can  be  determined, 
the  Postal  Service  is  not  complying  with 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  postal  facili- 
ties t>e  accessible  to  the  handicapped. 

I  can  not  think  of  any  Federal  agency 
or  facility  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  is  as  widely 
used  £us  the  Post  offices  of  this  country. 
Yet,  as  a  result  of  overlooking  tte  inclu- 
sion of  a  provision  ttet  would  legally 
bind  the  Postal  Service  to  comply  with 
tte  1968  Architectural  Barriers  Act  and 
can-y  out  the  intent  of  Congress,  our 
handicapped  citizens  are  denied  equal 
access  to  facilities  ttet  were  built  and 
paid  for  from  theh-  tax  dollars  as  much 
from  the  tax  dollars  of  all  our  other  cit- 
izms. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  cor- 
rect this  flaw  and  go  one  step  further  in 
providing  full  measure  of  equality  for 
our  handicapped  citizens  in  terms  of  ac- 
cessibility to  a  pul)llc  facility  that  is  so 
widely  used. 

A  second  and  equally  important  rea- 
son for  Introducing  this  bill  is  my  hope 
that  in  doing  so,  a  vehicle  for  discussion 
of  the  problems  handicapped  people  face 
wiU  be  provided. 

There  is  one  additional  point  ttet 
needs  to  be  made.  Eliminating  the 
physical  barriers  that  exist  will  not  solve 
problems  that  our  handicapped  citieens 
face.  We  must,  through  the  ref ocusing  of 
public  attention  on  this  problem,  break 
down  the  attitudinal  barriers  that  exist. 
It  must  l>e  fully  realized  ttet  handi- 
capped persons  are  entitled  to  be  treated 
with  the  same  respect  and  dignity  af- 
forded all  other  citizens.  Handicapped 
Iieople  are  not  asking  for  any  special 
privileges  or  consideration.  All  they  ask 
for,  and  rightfully  so,  is  to  l>e  afforded 
tte  opportunities  to  go  to  school,  to  hold 
jobs  and  to  enjoy  recreational  facilities 
that  are  available  to  all  of  our  citisens. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    text   of   my   bill 
follows: 
A  blU  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 

to  provide  tbat  buildings  constructed  for 

use  by  tbe  United  States  Postal  Service 

sball  be  designed  smd  constructed  in  e 

manner   making   them   accessible   to   tbe 

pbyelcAlly  baudlcapped 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tltat  section 
410(b)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code.  Is 
aoMnded  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  <6)  (B)  thereof,  by  etrlking  out 
tbe  period  at  the  end  of  paragn4>h  (6) 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  tbereoT  ";  and", 
and  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing xxew  paragrapb : 

"(7)  the  Aet  entitled  'An  Act  to  Inaare  that 
oertaOn  buOdlngi  fldanced  with  Mderal  fan* 
are  so  aealgned  and  conetmeted  ae  to  be 
aeteMlMe  to  the  pfaysloally  handteappM'. 
i^tproTed  Atiguet  13,  isea  ^  U.S.O;  4181  et 
seq.).". 
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THE  57TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  CZECHOSLO- 
VAK REPUBLIC 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP  XLUMOXS  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATrVES 
Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  57tli  anniversary  of  tte  foimdtog 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  on  Octo- 
ber 28.  1918.  Tte  American  people  and 
the  Czech  and  Slovak  people  worked  to- 
gether from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
movement  to  make  Czechoslovakia  a 
free  and  independent  cotmtry  and  Octo- 
ber 28  is  a  date  of  profound  significance 
not  only  to  our  two  countries  but  also  to 
freedom-loving  people  all  over  the  world. 

America's  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  soon-to-te  President  of  tte  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  Thomas  G.  Masaryk, 
who  served  in  this  capacity  from  1918  to 
1935,  worked  together  dmlng  tte  stunmer 
of  1913  to  insure  tte  CBechodovak  cause 
of  national  todependence.  In  fact.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  sent  a  small  American  ex- 
peditionary force  to  Sibote  to  aid  former 
Czech  prisoners  of  war  to  Russia  in  Join- 
ing the  Allies  to  defeating  Austria - 
Hungary  and  Germany  and  bringing  an 
end  to  World  War  I.  In  a  letter  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  President  Masaryk  said: 

Your  name,  Mr.  President,  as  you  no  doubt 
know,  is  cheered  in  the  streets  ot  Prague. 
Our  nation  wUI  be  forever  grateful  to  you 
and  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States,  and  wc 
know  bow  to  be  grateful  I 

During  many  centuries  of  foreign 
domination  the  Czech  and  tte  Slovak 
peoples  never  lost  their  national  iden- 
tities. Before  World  War  I,  the  nation 
now  known  as  Czechoslovakia  was  part 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and  the 
Czech  province  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
were  controlled  by  Austria  and  the  Slo- 
vak provtoces  by  tte  Hmgartans. 

In  their  broad  vision  and  determined 
efforts  to  achieve  independence  for  their 
peoples,  Thomas  G.  Masaryk.  represent- 
ing the  Czecte,  and  Milan  R.  Stefanik, 
representing  the  Slovaks,  realized  ttet 
pcditical  unity  of  the  two  peoples  was  es- 
sential in  bringing  freedom  for  both  out 
of  the  chaos  of  war  and  the  dlstotegra- 
tion  of  the  Austro-Hnngarian  Empire. 

It  was  to  1916  that  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  was  farmed  with  Ste- 
fanik, Masaryk,  and  Dr.  Eduard  Benes 
as  its  leaders.  France  recogniaed  tte 
Czechoslovakia  National  Councfl  as  the 
legitimate  representative  of  the  new  na- 
tion on  June  29,  1918.  Brltato  extended 
this  recognition  on  August  9,  followed  by 
the  United  States  on  September  S.  1918. 
Austria  collapsed  on  tte  nltflit  of  October 
37  and  28  and  Independence  was  declared 
by  the  National  Councfl  on  October  28. 

After  two  decades  of  liberty,  first  the 
Nazis  and  then  tte  Communists  de- 
stroyed the  hard-won  freedom  of  tte 
Czechoslovak  peoples,  with  oi^  a  brief 
respite  after  World  War  n.  In  1988. 
the  Soviet  conquerors  affirmed  tte 
"Breriinev  doetitoe"  and  oeeni^ed  tte 
Ctechodovak  nation  with  B^HIaiy  foivea. 
The  shameful  tovastan  waa  an  Interven- 


Moa  hp  ttM  fonei.oliifsauniinism  to  in-e- 
f«ik  tiM  Ctael»  «Hk  tbe  Stovaks  from 
wfiMMiIng  ttMir  o«n  social  cmler  and 
tlMir  ilcbta  as  a  naUon.  and  fortunately, 
tbe  people  of  CaedxosloTakia  hare  not  re- 
signid  tfcwnssli'iii  to  the  tyranny  that 
was  foroefuUy  and  brutally  imposed  by 


Tliis  year,  perhaps  more  than  at  any 
ottier  time  slnee  thie  barbarian  invasion 
by  the  8a?lBi  Union  of  Caeehoslovakia  In 
ISM.  «e  as  Americans  have  been  made 
aurara  thai  our  own  future,  as  well  as  the 
future  of  Chedioaloyakia  and  all  captive 
fiayons.  depends  on  our  vigilance  and  our 
unoompromlslnc  will  to  stand  firm  in  the 
faoe  of  totalitarian  acgression.  We  miist 
never  forget  that  d6tente  has  net 
changed  tbe  bitter  realitiee  for  the  cap- 
tive people  since  the  Soviet  hierarchy  has 
by  no  means  ceased  to  be  an  instrument 
of  oppression. 

I  am  i«oud  to  Join  in  this  observance 
In  the  Bouse  of  Represer  tatives  and  with 
Chleagoans  and  all  Americans  of  Czech 
and  Slovak  descent  in  their  hopes  and 
their  prayers  that  on  some  October  28  in 
the  near  future  the  people  of  Czecho- 
skivakla  wUl  again  celebrate  October  28 
as  a  free  people.  I  feel  that  our  commit- 
mttit  to  freedom  compels  us  as  Ameri- 
cans to  dedicate  ourse'./es  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  wherever  it  Is  denied  and  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  liberate  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
time  win  not  be  too  distant  when  the 
totalitarian  form  of  government  can  be 
overcome  and  each  country  can  function 
as  a  strong  Independent  nation  in  a  free 
world. 


MR.  PETER  FOSCO 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF  ILUNOX8 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  RT7S80.  Ut.  Speaker,  shortly  after 
going  Into  session  today  my  office  re- 
ceived word  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Peter 
IVisco,  general  president  of  the  Laborer's 
mtematloQal  Union  of  North  America, 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Fosco  was  a  native  Chicagoan  and 
a  life-long  union  activist.  His  own  back- 
ground and  union  activities  mainly  con- 
cerned working  for  the  betterment  of 
wages.  Job  conditions,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining for  unskilled  laborers  In  the 
bulkUng  and  construction  trades.  As  an 
unskOled  laborer  himself,  Mr.  Fosco  was 
acutely  aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
rank-and-file  monbershlp  that  he 
served. 

In  the  1930*8  and  1930's  Mr.  Fosco  was 
active  in  his  local  unions  in  diicago  and 
he  became  manager  of  the  Labcu^rs  In- 
ternational Chicago  region  office  in  1936. 
Thtaregkmiras  and  ctmtinues  to  be  the 
largest  reglanal  office  in  the  Interna- 
tional union  encompassing  nine  States 
and  two  Canadian  provinces.  In  1950. 
Mr.  Fosco  became  seeretary-treastirer  of 
thf  flDttre  International  union  a.«d  In 
IMt  ta0  beeama  general  president  Mr. 
FoBoo  was  a  meodMr  of  the  executive 
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oounell  of  the  AHi-dO  Building  Trades 
GoundL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  working- 
man  has  lost  a  great  and  true  friend. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  condolences 
to  Mr.  Fosco's  family  and  to  the  thou- 
sands of  rank-and-file  members  of  the 
Laborer's  Intenuitlonal  Union. 


CONTROL  THE  THUGS 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF   PENNSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Waynesboro  Record  Herald  carried  an 
excellent  editorial  on  October  24,  by  BUI 
Curry,  entitled,  "Control  the  Thugs." 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as 
"common  sense"  concerning  the  gim 
control  issue  from  a  very  thoughtful  and 
articulate  writer: 

COMTHOL  THE  THUGS 

(By  Bill  Curry) 

One  aspect  of  tbe  new  wave  of  public 
bysteria  being  fomented  by  tbe  nation's 
anti  gun  forces — tbe  demand  tbat  all  guns  be 
registered  with  a  government  agency — de- 
serves close  examination. 

Do  these  do-gooders  feel  convinced  that 
criminals  will  hurry  to  tbe  designated  office 
and  register  their  guns? 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  crux  of  the 
controversy.  Of  course,  the  answer  to  the 
question  is,  no.  They  will  keep  their  guns 
for  use  In  future  murders,  robberies,  and 
rapes. 

Then,  it  follows,  that  only  law-abiding 
citizens  wUl  be  affected  if  new  controls  are 
adopted  by  tbe  Congress.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  keep  weapons  in  their  homes  to  pro- 
tect thenuelves.  The  only  change  that  would 
be  accomplished  by  stiff  gun  laws  would  be 
the  disarmament  of  the  honest  people  and 
leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  criminals. 

As  you  know,  the  attempted  assassination 
of  President  Ford  by  two  kooks  in  California 
la  the  reason  for  the  new  focus  on  gun  con- 
trols. 

Before  any  new  laws  are  placed  on  the 
books  concerning  this  Issue,  we  shoiUd  take 
a  good  look  at  the  cltlea  which  have  tough 
ccmtrols  on  guns.  One  such  example  is  New 
York  City. 

The  Sullivan  Law,  which  has  been  in  effect 
there  since  1911  and  which  is  generally  re- 
garded as  tbe  strictest  gun  control  legisla- 
tion in  the  nation,  makes  It  vlrtuaUy  im- 
possible for  the  average  law-abiding  New 
Yorker  to  acquire  a  handgun. 

Yet  in  an  article  which  was  reprinted  from 
the  New  York  Dally  Times,  a  police  detective 
Is  quoted  as  stating  that  the  city  is  the  eas- 
leet  place  in  the  nation  for  anyone  to  pur- 
chase a  gun.  He  said: 

"It's  as  easy  for  a  criminal  to  buy  a  piece 
as  it  is  for  a  straight  citizen  to  get  a  pttckage 
of  cigarettes.  Nor  is  the  problem  traceable 
to  the  fact  that  adjacent  Jurisdictions  do  not 
have  comparable  laws. 

"No  such  laws,  for  example,  can  control 
the  dl8tributi(»)s  of  the  large  ntunber  of  fire- 
arms which  have  been  hijacked  from  iMlers 
In  New  York  City  or  stolen  at  the  Kennedy 
Airport. 

"Nor  is  there  any  way  to  force  the  volim- 
tary  registration  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  guns  already  in  private  hands  within 
the  city.  WhUe  the  city  has  Issued  Uoenaes 
for  about  MjOOO  pistole,  IX.  Oharlee  Borke, 
of  tbe  New  York  Olty  Poiioe  Aoademy  Bal- 
listics Laboratory,  has  estimated  tbat  there 
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.  are    probably    mUUeae    of    guns — ^UtenOly 
floating  around  OlegaUy." 

Yet,  de^>lte  the  toiigbnees  of  the  SuJltvaa 
Law,  New  Ywk  has  the  highest  Inetdenoe 
of  major  felonlee  than  anywhere  In  the 
nation.  And  ttie  eame  disregard  (or  the  law 
Is  true  In  Washington,  D.O.,  which  also  iiaa 
a  tough,  registration  Uw  on  firearms. 

Philadelphia  also  lias  a  law  on  the  books 
adopted  to  regulate  the  aale  of  guns,  ita 
purpose  was  to  reduce  crime  and  was  a^ 
proved  in  1988.  How  has  it  worked?  Not  tea 
weU— from  1965  to  1973  gun  kUllngs  bn  the 
city  roee  from  92  to  260. 

This  U  an  Inoreaae  of  aroimd  400  per  cent. 
Tbe  niunber  of  robberies  cranmltted  with 
guns  Increased  from  663  to  3,776 — a  474  per 
cent  rise.  These  facts  should  teU  us  some- 
thing. 

Gun  on-nershlp  is  a  particularly  hot  issue 
In  Pennsylvania.  The  state  has  more  licensed 
hunters — over  a  million — than  any  other  of 
the  49.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  they 
are  "organized."  As  a  matter  of  record,  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsman's 
Club  boasts  more  members — over  100,000— 
than  any  other  state  group. 

One  politician,  Joseph  8.  Clark,  a  former 
senator  from  Pennsylvania,  can  tell  you 
something  about  the  sportsman's  org^anlza- 
tlon.  He  made  the  mistake  of  speaking  out 
in  favor  of  strict  gun  controls  during  the 
campaign  that  he  lost  to  Sen.  Richard  8 
Schwelker.  He  attributes  bis  defeat  to  the 
fact  that  the  hunters  opposed  him  througo- 
out  the  state. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  newspapers  should 
be  aware  that  many  of  the  crimes  being 
committed  today — particularly  in  the  big 
cities — are  perpetrated  by  gunmen  with  ar- 
rest records.  In  far  too  many  cases  they  are 
out  on  bail  or  probation — which  indicate.'; 
there  is  something  drastically  wrong  with 
our  court  system. 

Instead  of  curbs  on  guns,  it  seems  that 
more  should  be  done  to  curb  criminals.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  best  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  criminals  with  guns 
Is  to  put  the  thugs  in  prison  and  keep  them 
there.  Most  crimes  are  committed  by  repeat 
offenders. 

In  addition,  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  legislation  proposed  by  Sen.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd  (D.-W.  Va.)  which,  if  approved, 
provides  a  mandatory  20-year  prison  term 
for  the  \ise  of  firearms  in  the  commission  of 
a  felony. 

Certainly  the  current  vogue  of  criminal 
pampering  by  the  Ub«^ls  in  this  country 
is  not  working  to  the  advantage  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizen. 


SUPPORT  OP  THE  TAX  JUSTICE  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF   BBODE   ISLAND 

IN  XHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  first  things  I  prom- 
ised when  I  started  my  campaign  for 
tlie  Congress  in  March  of  1974  was 
that  I  would  support  every  reastm- 
able  effort  to  bring  equity  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Federal  income  taxes.  For  much 
too  long,  the  reform  of  the  Nations  in- 
come tax  structure  has  been  a  football 
kicked  ai-ound  with  no  ah:  in  it.  The  time 
has  come  to  apply  the  stem  necessities  of 
the  ciurent  economic  situation  to  this 
most  mressing  area  of  concern— true  re- 
form of  our  tax  distribution.  I  believe  the 
National  Tax  Justice  Act  will  do  Just  that 
and  it  has  my  unqualified  svtpipott. 
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UNREST  IN  MAINLAND  CmNA 

HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  IDABO 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BBPRBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Ut.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cultural 
levolutlon  may  be  over  for  mainland 
China,  but  the  unrest  is  not  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Pewle's  Republic  of 
China— Red  China — ^has  had  to  send  its 
army  into  the  factories  In  order  for  the 
work  to  get  done.  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  returned  from  the 
mB<nianri  with  praisc  for  that  society, 
but  I  believe  In  the  long  rim,  in  a  society 
where  no  one  is  allowed  to  think  for  him- 
self, there  will  always  be  unrest. 

As  we  follow  d^tente'a  course,  let  us 
not  forget  that  there  are  millions  with- 
in the  Communist  giant  in  Asia  who 
would  like  the  opportunity  for  better 
lives  for  their  families  and  themselves, 
as  the  people  in  the  Republic  of  China 
enjoy— Taiwan. 

These  three  articles  help  to  remind  us 
of  that  point.  One  is  from  the  New  York 
Times,  another  is  an  article  by  David 
Levanthol,  editor  of  Newsday,  and  the 
third  is  from  the  Washington  Post: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  12,  1976] 
China  Reports  That  Unbmt  in  Chekiang 
Has  Not  Been  Ended 
(By  Fox  Butterfleld) 

HoNO  KoNO,  August  11. — Communist  party 
workers  In  coastal  Chekiang  Province  recent- 
ly bad  the  unvisual  experience  of  being  treat- 
ed to  a  seminar  on  the  ABC's  of  ConmiunlBt 
practice  followed  by  a  field  trip  to  a  rebel- 
lious factory  in  Hangchow  that  was  occu- 
pied by  troops.  It  was  one  of  18  factories  In 
Chekitmg's  scenic  old  provincial  capital 
where  more  than  10,000  troope  have  been  sent 
in  the  last  month  to  quell  factional  bickering 
and  labor  unrest. 

"The  conference  was  a  success,"  a  broad- 
cast from  Chekiang  said  yesterday  of  the 
seminar.  But,  It  added,  "the  struggle  has 
not  yet  come  to  an  end." 

Indeed,  a  series  of  broadcasts  from  Hang- 
chow m  the  last  few  days  indicates  that 
China's  leaders  viewed  the  situation  there 
with  even  more  seriousness  than  was  first 
suppoeed  when  the  troubles  in  Chekiang 
were  disclosed  last  month. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  text  of  the  new 
broadcasts  and  an  article  In  Jenmln  Jlh 
Fao,  the  official  Communist  party  daUy, 
shows  tliat  the  troops  dispatched  to  the  fac- 
tories were  not  from  the  regular  Chekiang 
garrison  but  must  instead  have  come  from 
the  First  Army  in  Wuhan,  840  miles  to  the 
west.  Such  a  move  Is  highly  unusual  in 
China,  where  most  army  units  remain  sta- 
tioned In  their  home  areas  for  years  and 
build  up  strong  local  ties. 

One  unit  that  analysts  here  could  Identi- 
fy from  the  broadcasts  was  the  "hardbone 
Sixth  Company,"  a  well-known  model  out- 
fit that  belongs  to  the  First  Division  of  the 
First  Army  and  had  long  been  identified  as 
being  in  Wuhan. 

As  analysts  here  tried  to  piece  together  the 
Hangchow  episode,  it  appeared  that  local 
army  commanders  in  the  normally  prosper- 
ous, placid  city,  beet  known  In  China  as  a 
resort,  were  still  battling  anxuig  themselves 
oyer  the  outcome  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
and  the  aftermath  of  the  death  of  Un  Piao. 
a  former  Defense  Minister.  Sopie  had  been 
purged  in  the  great  upheavals  of  the  late 
nlneteen-sizties  and  early  Seventies  whUe 
others  had  advanced  their  causes,  and  now 
they  apparently  were  still  fighting  through 
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the  mechanism  of  aoeal  mnttla  based  in  the 
f aotorVee. 

It.wpts  a  measure  at  Feldng's  determina- 
tion, tp  stop  these  tn>ublee,  analysts  rt^asoned^ 
that  the  army  units — and,  according  to  new 
broadcasts,'  also  some  from  the  navy  and  air 
forc»— were  sent  Into  the  factories.  For  since 
the  National  People's  Congress  lart  January, 
Peking  has  been  stressing  stability,  unity 
and  production,  and  Hangchow  represented 
an  unacceptable  challenge  to  these  goals. 

If  the  broadcasts  are  a  reliable  guide,  the 
situation  in  Hangchow  may  at  last  be  im- 
proving. After  soldiers  arrived  in  the  Hang- 
chow silk  printing  and  dying  factory,  a 
"long-standing  tough  nut  to  crack."  the 
broadcaster  said,  "the  workers,  party  officials 
and  technicians  in  the  miU  have  brought 
into  full  play  their  enthusiasm  for  socialism." 

There  was  no  mystery  over  how  to  resolve 
such  crises  In  the  future,  provincial  party 
officials  were  told  at  the  seminar.  The  an- 
swer involves  a  virtual  primer  of  Communist 
tactics,  which  some  of  them  had  apparently 
forgotten.  They  must  remember  that  "it  is 
the  party  that  exercises  over-all  leadership." 
They  must  "practice  democratic  centralism 
and  strengthen  organization  and  discipline." 

Moreover,  they  should  "thoroughly  criticize 
revisionism,  capltaUsm  and  the  Idea  of  bour- 
geois rights  as  well  as  bourgeois  factional- 
ism." Bourgeois  rights  is  a  current  term 
meaning  material  incentives. 

Above  all,  the  party  workers  were  told,  they 
must  not  be  afrakl  to  act.  "It  is  essential 
to  place  daring  above  everything  else,  over- 
come fear  in  doing  things  and  display  the 
dauntless  revolutionary  spirit  of  daring  to  go 
against  the  tide." 

It  appeared  that  Peking  might  now  be  pay- 
ing the  price  for  the  yean  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  and  the  purge  of  Lin  Plao's  asso- 
ciates when  the  political  Une  shifted  rapidly 
under  the  feet  of  the  party  officials  often 
leaving  them  exposed  to  criticism  for  actions 
they  earlier  had  thought  were  correct.  As  a 
result,  many  of  the  officials,  as  in  Hangchow. 
might  simply  temporize  In  the  face  of  prob- 
lems. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  other  cities  in 
China  have  this  year  had  the  severe  difficul- 
ties tbat  Hangchow  has  experienced.  But  the 
Chinese  press  and  radio  have  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  "bourgeois  factionalism"  in  some 
enterprises,  espeoiaUy  in  tbe  steel  industry 
and  on  the  railroads.  A  broadcast  last  week 
from  southern  Kwelchow  Povlnce  on  the  rf- 
forts  of  railroad  workers  to  combat  factional 
qiiarrels  used  this  term  seven  times  within 
a  few  minutes. 

It  may  have  been  such  problems  that 
prompted  Hung  Chi,  the  party's  theoretical 
Journal,  to  carry  two  major  articles  last  week 
appeaUng  for  absolute  unity  and  discipline 
within  the  party  and  the  army^ 

In  themselves  there  was  nothluh  unusual 
about  the  articles,  since  Peking  hiSj^n  em- 
phasising unity  aU  year,  and  In  fact,  some 
provincial  broadcasts  have  laid  the  origins  of 
the  can^aign  to  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung 
himself.  But  the  tone  of  the  articles  seemed 
more  urgent,  and  suggested  that  reluctant 
party  members  ought  to  take  Peking's  urg- 
ings  more  seriously. 

Quoting  Chairman  Mao,  the  first  article 
noted  that  "the  party  is  not  without  contra- 
dictions," and  went  on:  "The  emergence  of 
bourgeois  life-styles  among  some  of  the  party 
members,  including  bourgeois  factionalism, 
is  precisely  tbe  result  of  corrosion  by  bour- 
geois thinking.  We  must  not  tolerate  and  al- 
low these  things  to  run  wild." 

But  the  situation  evidently  is  not  Irre- 
deemable. "Even  most  of  the  party  members 
and  officials  affected  by  bourgeois  lifestyles 
can  also  correct  their  mistakes  through 
studying  the  theory  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,"  the  magazine  said,  referring 
to  a -currently  popular  theme  aimed  at  en- 
forcing party  discipline.  Some  cases,  the 
magazine  added,  may  also  have  to  be  handled 


by  criticism  and  ideological  straggle,  a  harsh- 
ersolution,  but  tbe  article  did  not  threaten 
a  major  campaign. 

[From  Newsday,  July  10, 1078] 

Chin'a  Sats  Abmy  Sent  to  Hangchow 

Plants  Anxa  Unbibt 

(By  Da7ld  Levanthol)  . 

Peking. — ^They're  lining  up  at  the  box 
office  in  China  to  see  "Azalea  Mountain." 
The  stars  are  from  the  Peking  Opera  Com- 
pany. Tbe  color  is  spectacular,  eq>(M:laUy  the 
bright  red  banners.  The.  plot  is  standard — 
boy  meets  girl,  makes  revolution.  iTbe  heavy- 
set  hero  loses  control  of  himself,  attacks  the 
landlord  without  mobilizing  his  troops  In 
advance  and  is  captured. 

But  the  heroine,  a  solid  type  in  her  early 
30s,  shows  grace  under  pressure.  Remaining 
cool,  she  organizes  properly  and  rescues  him. 
Reunited,  he  belts  out  self-criticism  In  ro- 
bust song  and  they  plan  the  final  attack 
together.  The  bourgeois  imperialists  are 
routed  in  a  gay  finale  of  acrobatics  and 
strong  operatic  voices. 

That's  entertainment. 

It  is  also,  of  course,  ideology  and  is  one 
of  the  methods  used  by  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment to  get  Its  message  across.  Unlike 
some  other  dictatorships,  the  word,  not  the 
gun,  is  the  primary  method  of  maintaining 
discipline  and  order  in  this  nation  of  800 
million.  Every  organization  has  hJgh-ranklug 
political  officials,  and,  when  people  stray, 
they  UBXially  are  re-educated,  not  shot. 

The  ideological  message  is  sweeping,  mul- 
tlfaceted,  repetitive,  consistent  and  all- 
pervasive.  Dissent  is  not  tolerated,  and  ex- 
posure to  foreign  ideas  Is  sharply  limited. 

The  message  is  dominant  In  the  schools, 
beginning  at  an  early  age,  but  it  is  also  on 
loudspeakers  In  commune  houses  and  city 
streets  on  neon  signs  and  wall  posters,  in 
paintings,  song  and  dance  shows,  ballets  and 
acrobatics,  at  museums  and  on  monuments. 
in  music  and  art,  in  Special  pblitlcal  educa- 
tion classes  and,  of  course,  in  more  conven- 
tional media  such  as  radio,  television,  news- 
papers and  books. 

At  People's  Daily,  the  ofllclal  Communist 
Party  newspaper,  top  editors  explained  that 
the  word  "propaganda"  had  a  "positive 
meaning"  In  China.  "Propaganda  means  to 
propagate  the  thoughts  of  Marx,  Lenin  and 
Chairman  Mao  and  does  not  have  the  de- 
rogatory sense  used  in  the  United  States, " 
said  Pan  Fel,  one  of  tlie  top  editors  at  Pe- 
king's equivalent  of  Pravda. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  7, 1975) 

Hong  Kong,  August  6— About  11,000  sol- 
diers have  been  sent  Into  at  least  18  facto- 
ries In  the  industrial  elty  at  Hangchow  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  political  and  labor  un- 
rest, according  to  accounts  in  official  Chinese 
press  and  radio. 

Simultaneously,  the  commander  of  the 
mUltary  district  of  Hangchow  and  Its  polt- 
ticsl  commissar  have  been  replaced,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  sources.  The  reports  gave 
no  Indication,  however,  that  the  changes 
were  linked  to  the  unrest. 

Party  Chairman  Mao  Tte-tung  and  the 
party  Central  Committee  felt  "deep  con- 
cern" over  the  situation,  according  to  the 
radio  station  in  Chekiang  Province  where 
Hangchow  is  located. 

China's  People's  Liberation  Army  was  used 
extensively  to  bring  order  in  factories  and 
cities  throughout  the  country  ftfUowlng  the 
political  tumult  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
in  the  late  60s.  In  a  prooeas  that  took  sev- 
eral years,  the  troops  were  graduaUy  returned 
to  their  bases.  A  prellminay  check  indicates 
they  have  not  been  used  In  that  fashion 
since. ' 

Travelers  who  visited  Hangchow  In  May 
said  that  traffic  police  were  carrying  arms, 
which  is  rare  in  China,  and  that  a  wall  poster 
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vmy,  a  tndltlmul  sign 
ilaOtaliuk. 
Tbm  travalon  nportod  that  "Wffttm-t  o< 
tb«  cl^B  Bmolntloaary  Oommttta*  told 
them  th*  r«mwltii  wm  m  teteto  over  the 
paymsnt  ot  laentlTM  to  worken,  far  «ztra 
work— and  tbat  s  number  at  leading  offldala 
had  oooM  vadar  lire.  It  was  not  clear,  how- 
ever. If  the  poster  campaign  was  a  mani- 
HHtattM  ct  ttw  nanat  in  the  factories  which 
led  to  Itaa  ontar  to  bring  in  the  troops. 
Tha  atoatton  In  Bangcbow  has  been 
ran  candor  recently  by  the 
and  nkDo.  Obeervers  Interpret 
this  as  tnrtlMtliig  that  the  situation  was 

V,  tba  capital  of  Cheklang  Pro- 
vince. Is  an  Industrial  city  on  tbe  central 
coast  wttb  a  pepniatlon  of  700,000. 

Tlia  ptovinelal  station  reported  that  about 
11,000  soMisra  went  Into  at  least  13  factor- 
ies, laetadtag  silk,  teztUe  and  machinery 
plants,  bslsuua  July  19  and  July  23. 

The  troapa  mofvd  m,  according  to  the 
radio  stoMea  and  tbe  party's  national  p^>er. 
People's  Dally,  because  "during  a  certain 
time  In  tbe  past,"  production  increases 
war*  haMsd  bf  the  "influence  of  tbe  coun- 
leriawdytliwiaij  revisionist  line,"  and  "hat- 
geolB  tasMoaaUsm"  as  wen  as  "sabotage  by 
a  haadfol  oT  e3tm  enemies." 

Chifelaag  Badto  said  that  Mao  and  the 
party's  Osatyal  Committee  issued  important 
InstmettOBa  on  the  work  of  "Cheklang 
Pravtnoe.'*  Tke  broadcast  said  tbe  cadres  re- 
ceived "trsBMndous  Inspiration  from  the 
deep  oaaeem  of  Ohatrman  Mao  and  ttie  party 
Central  Committee." 

On  loly  Sfl  the  leadership's  Instructions 
amepaand  on  to  party  cadres  at  tbe  city  and 
provlneial  levri  at  a  series  of  meetings,  the 
broadoast  said. 

According  to  unconfirmed  reports  reach- 
ing Boog  Kong,  the  unrest  in  OmgcAiow 
caused  such  alarm  in  Peking  that  Wang 
Hung-wvn.  the  party  vice  chairman  who  hss 
had  coDsldaraMe  labor  experience  in 
Shanghai,  was  sent  to  calm  tbe  situation 
down. 

When  ha  failed,  tbe  same  reports  said,  the 
numhar  tliree  nun  in  the  Chbieee  leadership, 
Deputy  Premier  Teng  Hslao-ping,  was  sent. 
Acoofldlng  to  the  Chinese  accounts,  the 
soldleza  sent  to  the  factories  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  assisting  with  production,  repafred 
buildings,  helped  prepare  food,  given  hatr 
cuts.  latmdHed  clothes  and  given  workers 
medical  treatmant. 

In  one  of  Its  acootints  of  cadre  meetings, 
Cheklang  Badio  listed  new  names  as  tbe  com- 
palttlcal  commissar  for  the 
niUtaiy  district. 
;  ttia  movement  of  the  army  into 
tha  oMyli  laetortss,  Cheklang  Badlo  said  that, 
with  tfca  aaosptkm  of  staff  oacers,  "ail 
cadrss  and  Sghtsta  ot  tiie  headquarters,  tbe 
political  department  and  the  logistics  de- 
partment of  toa  pcovmclal  military  district, 
Hangcitow  garrtswi  eommand  and  the  (army) 
units  Bfstioasd  In  Bangchow  have  gone  to 
the  front  line  of  Industrial  production." 

Befesrlag  to  the  sUuatlon  in  one  plant, 
the  Bangchow  Silk  Dyeing  and  Printing 
Vactcty,  Cheklang  Radk>  said  that  "since  the 
beginning  of  Joly  the  situation  in  revolution 
and  production  has  developed  rapidly. 


JU006LAV  NAPRgDAK  CLUB  CELE- 
BRATES ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  csuvoamA 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  BKPRE8BNTATIVES 

Tue$dav.  October  2S,  197S 

Mr.   KDITARDe    of   Cftllfomia.   Bfr. 
Speaker,  oa  Norember  19  of  this  year  tJbe 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jogoriar  Namodak  dub  of  Santa  Claia 
Coon^  wiU  celebrate  Its  50th  anniver- 
sary. "Rie  word  "napredak"  means  pro- 
gress, and  since  Its  Inceptkm.  the  club 
has  lived  up  to  its  name,  with  a  com- 
tlnnally  growing;  membership  anrf  an  ex- 
panding schedule  of  activities  and  serv- 
««ice8  for  its  membership  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Organized  in  1925,  this 
vital  community  organization  has  long 
offered  a  wide  range  of  social  and  cultur- 
al activities  to  its  members  which  blend 
the  membership's  Jugoslav  and  Ameri- 
can heritage. 

In  addition,  the  club  has  for  many 
years  maintained  Napdredak  Park,  ini- 
tially located  In  Cupertino,  but  since  the 
mid  1960's  situated  cm  Trimble  Road  in 
San  Jose.  It  is  at  Napredak  Park  that 
tbe  club  meets  at  its  various  functions. 
Hie  club  also  makes  the  park  available 
to  other  orguilzations  and  groups,  so 
that  they  might  also  enjoy  Its  facilities. 
Because  of  this  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  Santa  dara  County  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  achievements  and  contri- 
bations  of  Jugoslav-Americans  to  our  so- 
ciety, I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  congratulating  the  Jugoslav  Napredak 
Club  of  Santa  dara  County  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  50th  anniversary. 


STUDDS  GIVES  STAR 
PERFORMANCE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACHUBETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Boeaker,  my  young  colleague  from  the 
Cape,  OcMT  Studm  has  been  the  recip- 
ient of  some  well-deserved  praise  over  the 
past  few  weeks  Ever  since  he  masterfully 
guided  the  200-mlle-llmit  legislation 
through  the  House,  the  accolades  have 
been  flowing  in  and  he  has  received  wide 
acclaim  by  the  press  and  media.  Among 
other  things,  his  wizardry,  scholarship, 
and  considerable  skill  as  a  legislator  have 
been  mentioned.  They  are  just  finding 
out  what  we  have  known  all  along. 

Congressman  Stttdds,  only  In  his  sec- 
ond term  in  office,  has  managed  an  in- 
credible feat  Through  perseverance  and 
determination  he  has  successfully  guided 
legislation  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  probably  affects  the 
economic  well-being  of  his  12th  District 
and  the  fishing  industry  more  than  any 
other  single  piece  of  legislation  ever  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress. 

Congressman  Studds  has  served  the 
people  of  his  district  well.  There  are  some 
who  claim  that  you  have  to  be  here  a 
while  to  have  any  impact.  Gehry  has 
proven  them  wrong;  he  did  his  home- 
wortE.  laid  the  groimdwork,  and  con- 
founded the  skeptics  who  said  the  bill 
would  never  pass. 

Francis  I.  Broadhurst,  director  of  pub- 
lic affairs  for  WQRC,  a  radio  station  in 
Congressman  Sttdds'  district  recently 
bad  some  kind  words  for  the  Congress- 
man. Mr.  Broadhurst — by  his  own  de- 
scription— does  not  praise  lightly.  In  view 
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ot  this,  his  comments  take  aa  particular 
significance  and  I  would  like  to  share 

them  with  my  colleagues. 

By  way  of  explanation,  Mr.  Broadhurst 
opens  his  commentary  with  an  apology 

to  C(mgressman  Stttdds  over  his  misun- 
derstanding of  one  of  his  votes: 
Commentary 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  your  correspondent 
hanged  your  Congressman  as  a  sheep  in- 
stead of  a  goat,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  i 
was  way  off  base.  The  issue  was  Mr.  Studds' 
Bepresentative  Gerry  Studds,  vote  in  favor  of 
a  6'7o  across  the  board  pay  Increase  for  all 
federal  employees  Including  the  members  of 
Congress.  The  total  cost  to  the  tajqjayers  for 
that  pay  Increase  will  be  tv/o  billion,  three 
hundred  million  dollars,  a  staggering  burden 
on  an  already  overburdened  populace.  If 
a  b^'c  Increase  adds  up  to  two  billion,  three 
hundred  mlUlon  dollars,  simple  algebra  would 
indicate  that  the  base  being  raised  by  b% 
Is  already  forty-six  blUion  dollars.  The  cost, 
therefore,  of  paying  federal  employees  wili 
now  be  forty-eight  bUllon,  three  hundred 
million  dollars. 

Well,  I  was  correct  in  stating  that  Con- 
gressman  Studds  was  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  an  8.6%  pay  raise.  1  was  incorrect, 
however,  in  stating  that  he  poorly  represented 
us  when  he  went  along  with  the  6%  pay  hike 
recommended  by  President  Ford.  The  truth 
is,  and  I  did  not  learn  It  until  I  reviewed 
the  congressional  votes  and  what  they  meant, 
well  after  I  had  delivered  my  diatribe  against 
the  Democrat  from  Cohassett  and  Province- 
town,  had  Mr.  Studds  and  the  majority 
tiu-ned  down  that  6<>  raise,  federal  employ- 
ees would  have  been  granted  an  immediate 
8.6 ',c  pay  increase  and  that  would  have  cost 
us  nearly  four  billion  dollars  extra. 

My  apologies  to  Mr.  Studds  for  maligning 
him.  My  apologies  to  my  listeners  for  mis- 
leading you.  And  now,  having  set  the  record 
straight,  I  would  like  to  go  a  bit  further 
and  actually  compliment  Congressman 
Stiuids  for  having  accomplished  something 
which  I  would  never  have  believed  could  have 
been  accomplished.  The  man  actually  got  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  vote  for  the 
Studds-Magnuson  200  mile  fisheries  zone 
which  has  been  one  of  the  Congressman's 
main  Issties  over  these  last  three  years. 

When  Congressman  Oerry  Studds  first  filed 
the  legislation,  now  known  e«  the  Studds- 
Magnuson  Bill,  to  establish  a  200  mile  Juris- 
diction over  the  United  States  continental 
waters,  most  of  us  believed  he  woiUd  never 
get  to  first  base.  Under  his  proposal,  our 
country  would  unilaterally  extend  ovur  pro- 
tection over .  the  domestic  fishing  Industry 
which  has  been  savaged  by  overfishing,  es- 
pecially by  the  Soviet  block  nations  and 
Japan. 

The  principal  objections  to  such  an  exten- 
sion were  raised  by  the  powerful  Gulf  Port 
states  where  shrimp  fishermen  have  had 
problems  with  Mexico  and  other  Carrlbean 
countries,  and  on  the  .west  coast  where 
California  tuna  fishermen  were  at  odds  with 
Latin  American  nations  which  claimed  Juris- 
diction over  waters  far  beyond  their  shores.. 

The  rationale  behind  those  objections' 
raised  to  the  proposal  by  Mr.  Studds  wss 
that  should  tbe  United  States  unilaterally 
declare  a  200  mile  protected  zone  without 
regard  to  treaty,  (principally  he  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  and  Its  proposed  treaties) 
then  we  would  Jeopardize  both  the  VS.  tuna 
industry  and  the  shrimp  Industry;  and  com- 
pared to  the  New  ^!ngiftn«t  and  Northwest 
Pacific  fisheries,  the  tuna  and  shrimp  In- 
terests have  greater  economic  value  and  by 
weight  of  Congressional  representation  far 
more  political  clout. 

Well  Mr.  Studds  prevailed.  I  wish  every- 
one could  read  the  Congressional  Record  of 
tbe  House  dated  October  the  ninth.  The  de- 
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bate  starts  on  Bouse  BiU  aoo  ou  page  3368S 
mid  ends  on  page  33608.  Within  those  page* 
Congressman  Studds  m>pearB  many  times, 
and  If  I  ii^y>  ^^  ability  as  a  debater,  as  a 
logical  pursuader,  and  as  a  man  of  statiue 
comn  throagh  loud  and  clear.  Thesa  Is  co* 
passage  In  which  he  does  battle  with  Cali- 
fornia congressman  Pete  MCCloekey  and  de- 
feats him  hands  down.  The  argument  was 
over  the  International  and  treaty  Implica- 
tions of  enactmant  of  the  Studds-Magnuson 
Bill.  Mr.  Studds  was  magnificent.  All  the 
way  through  the  lengthy  debate,  Mr.  Studds 
was  magnificent. 

But  it  was  not  only  his  his  own  words  that 
our  Congressman  distinguished  himaelf .  Let 
me  quote  from  the  Record  this  remaA  by 
Robert  LeggeU  of  Oallfomla.  Mr.  Leggett, 
chairman  of  the  suboommlttees  of  fisheries, 
wildlife,  conservation  and  enviroimient,  Is 
one  of  tbe  most  powerful  representatives 
In  the  94th  Congress. 

Mr.  Studds  had  the  floor  at  the  time  and 
be  was  asked  to  yield:  "I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California",  said  our  Congressman. 
"Mr.  Chairman",  said  Mr.  Leggett,  "I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  that  this  bill  would  not 
be  on  the  floor  today  if  it  were  not  for  the 
gentleman  In  tbe  Well,  Congressman  Studds. 
He  has  been  the  sparkplug  for  my  term  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  he  baa 
worked  to  perfect  the  blU  In  Its  present 
form." 

Public  praise  of  a  member  of  Congress 
by  a  powerful  subcommittee  chairman  is  as 
rare  as  a  pay  cut  for  public  employees  «»r  a 
tax  cut  for  taxpayers. 

And  wbUe  Mr.  Leggett  singled  out  Mr. 
Studds  for  such  fulsome  praise,  another 
California  Congressman.  Reineaentatlva  Don 
Clausen,  one  of  the  principal  oo-siwnson  of 
the  200  mile  zone  and  one  who  is  among  the 
most  expert  In  tbe  entire  fleld,  had  this  to 
say: 

"To  my  friend  and  working  partner,  tbe 
Gentleman  from  Massachusetts  with  whom 
I  have  shared  the  principal  co-sponsorahlp 
responslbUltles,  I  want  to  state  strongly  for 
the  Record  how  brUUantly  be  has  performed 
as  the  lead  author  of  House  BUI  300.  .  .  . 
Together  we  have  coordinated  contents  and 
strategy  for  nearly  three  years.  Someday, 
Gerry,  we  should  write  a  book  on  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  a  marine  flsherlee  conservation 
zone  off  tbe  coasts  of  Our  United  States.  It 
would  be  an  extraordinary  historic  docu- 
ment and  certainly  a  best  seUer.  You  have 
demonstrated  time  and  again  a  sense  of 
determination  and  dedication  to  our  com- 
mon objective  t)iat  is  exceptional  and  az- 
traordlnary  by  any  standard.  .  .  .  Oerry 
Studds",  said  his  colleague  from  California, 
"Tou  have  my  everlasting  admiration  and 
respect  as  a  skilled  legislative  craftsman,  a 
brllUant  legal  scholar,  and  a  dynamic  and 
dedicated  Congrceaman  who  fights  for  bla 
district.  Is  senaltlve  to  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  his  colleagues  and  works  for  the 
overall  conservation  Interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States." 

Such  is  the  esteem  In  which  his  feUow 
Congressmen  hold  Mr.  Studds.  And  I  think 
the  people  here  at  home  ought  to  hear  about 
it,  especially  from  someone  who  has  been, 
is,  and  perhapa  always  will  be  extremely 
critical  of  our  man  In  Washington.  So,  In 
addition  to  having  apologized  for  misrep- 
resenting Congressman  Studds'  vote  on  the 
Federal  pay  raise,  I  take  the  pains  to  com- 
pliment him  now  on  bla  work  on  the  200  mile 
fisheries  zone  which.  In  my  opinion,  when 
(not  if  but  when)  It  becomes  law.  It  wtU 
prove  to  IM  one  of  tbe  moat  Important  places 
of  legislation  pawed  dMrtng  our  life  tlmaa. 

Mr.  Studds,  my  congratulations.  I  wiU  taa 
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looking  forward  to  the  time  wlien  I  will  ba 
able  to  give  them  to  you  paraonaUy. 


H.R.  7080  AND  HH.  S712— SOLAR 
ENERGY 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PEHIS 

or  cujFonna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  197 S 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  will  hold  hearings  on  HJl. 
7080,  a  bill  to  Insure  that  certahi  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  utilise 
the  best  practical  technology  for  the 
conservation  and  use  of  energy  and  HJl. 
8712,  and  identical  bills,  to  require  that 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  fimds 
utilize  the  best  practical  measures  for 
conservation  of  energy  and  the  use  of 
solar  energy  sy8tem8--both  of  which  I 
have  cosponsored. 

These  bills  are  necessary  to  encourage 
and  accelerate  the  development  and  use 
of  solar  energy  technology  in  our  nation. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  article  irtilch  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Resource  Recovery  L 
Energy  Review  on  the  matter  of  solar 
energy.  Tills  article  provides  another 
very  convincing  case  why  we  should  be- 
gin to  look  toward  the  sun  for  some  of 
our  Nation's  energy  needs: 
(From  the  Reeource  Recovery  &  Energy  Re- 
view. JiUy/Aug.  1976] 
The  Bum — Jxm  aw  ALnoufan,  oa  Perhaps 
THS  Ultimats  EmaoT  SovmcxT 

Ab  practlcaUy  any  schoolboy  knows,  the 
sun  Is  the  original  source  of  aU  tbe  energy 
stored  through  the  agea  in  fossU  fuels.  But 
untU  recently,  the  direct  use  of  tbe  sun's 
rays  as  an  energy  source  was  not  seriously 
dlsousaed  by  schoolboys,  or  anyone  else  for 
that  matter,  except  a  few  dedicated  vision- 
aries. After  aU,  Mother  Nature  had  done  such 
an  efficient  Job  of  "packaging"  this  energy 
In  coal  and  petroleum  that  any  solar  al- 
chemy seemed  superfluous.  Few  need  be  re- 
minded that  recent  factors  such  as  Inflation, 
rapid  depletion  of  fossil  fuels  and  OPEC  have 
rendered  today's  fossU  fuel  "package"  not  so 
economical  .  .  .  which  means  that,  by  com- 
parison, most  alternate  energy  forms.  In- 
cluding solar  energy,  are  starting  to  appear 
a  lot  more  attractive.  More  attractive,  true, 
yet  lest  the  country  be  carried  away  by  Its 
solar  oomplexls,  we  should  be  aware  that 
large-scale  application  of  any  of  these  energy 
generators  must  still  meet  the  test  of  cost 
analysis  and  abundant  supplies. 

ABUNDANT   STTFFLT? 

Look  at  it  this  way.  The  sim  sends  enough 
energy  to  earth  in  fifteen  minutes  to  supply 
the  entire  world's  Btu  needs  for  a  year.  More 
energy  is  radiated  mto  Lake  Brie  by  tbe  ann 
every  day  than  Is  consumed  by  the  entire 
UJ3.  over  a  24-bour  period.  In  fact,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  America's  total  energy  needs  . .  . 
66  X  10"  Btu's  .  .  .  could  be  supplied  by 
solar  coUectors  that  would  cover  only  1.6 
per  cent  of  the  country's  land  area. 

Tha  Mg  question,  then.  Is  can  this  in- 
oredtbia,  unused  supply  of  energy  be  eoo- 
nootlcaUy  ti4>ped?  'The  answer  la  that  If  It 
can't,  a  lot  of  pet^le  are  going  to  be  dis- 
appointed. Today,  every  major  segment  ot 
our  society  Is  reaching  for  the  sun.  Gov- 
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enmienta.  tadostry;  pttvato  aganelM.  foun- 
datjont  wnlmiMlM  are  aB  looking  for  and 
mdikmag  breakthroogha  In  aolar  power 
tiOobnology. 

Wblla  few  are  predicting  that  aolar  '>nergy 
win  anpply  the  majority  of  our  future  needs, 
most  now  foreaee  aignlflciant  contributions 
In  the  near  future.  Far  asampla,  the  U£. 
Knergy  Research  and  Derelapment  Admin- 
istration (BRDA)  predleta  that  by  tbe  year 
2,000,  aolar  energy  wm  oontrlbute  7  per 
cent  of  our  total  national  energy  needs,  and 
by  the  year  2020  It  could  oontrlbute  26  per 
cent.  According  to  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.. 
a  recent  survey  Indicated  a  U£.  market  for 
solar  heating  and  cooling  of  91.8  binion  by 
1986.  with  a  bigger  surge  In  potential  sales 
during  tbe  rest  of  tbe  century. 

So,  It's  no  wonder  that  goverzmient  and 
the  private  sector  are  backing  solar  energy 
with  millions  of  dollars  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. ERDA,  for  example,  has  a  cur- 
rent fiscal  budget  of  nearly  •80-mlUlon  to 
stimulate  solar  power  development.  This 
year,  private  Industry  Is  spending  about  $50- 
milUon  to  develop  solar  energy  technology. 

NOT  KXACTLT    MKW 

Some  forms  of  solar  energy  have  been 
around  for  a  long  time.  Solar  furnaces  to 
melt  metals,  and  solar-powered  stills  to  dls- 
still  sea  water  go  back  to  tbe  1 7th  century 
and  earlier.  Solar  water  heaters  are  fairly 
commonplace  In  some  parts  of  tbe  world; 
tbe  Japanese  and  Israelis  have  bean  using 
them  on  a  maas  scale  for  yeara.  meee  sys- 
tems feed  water  from  roof  tanks  through 
solar  coUectors  (also  located  on  tbe  roofs) 
heating  the  water  to  about  iao*F  In  tbe 
summer  and  80  "F  In  tbe  winter. 

In  this  ooimtry,  tbe  Federal  government 
Is  firmly  committed  to  solar  energy  develop- 
ment. The  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1974.  for  example,  re- 
quires that  Federal  energy  agenclee  and 
HUD  demonstrate  solar  beating  in  several 
thousand  buildings  across  the  nation  in  the 
next  five  years.  KBDA  seeks  to  develop  solar 
energy  applications  in  three  distinct  areas: 
Heating  and  cooling  of  buUdlngs;  beat  for 
industrial  and  agriciUtural  applications;  sys- 
tems to  convert  the  sun's  energy  directly  to 
electricity;  and,  solar  power  to  convert  or- 
ganic wastes  to  fuels  sxicb  as  methane, 
methanol  and  hydrogen. 

So  It  Is  obvious  that  solar  energy  will 
remain  high  on  the  list  of  currently  under- 
developed energy  resources — along  with  nu- 
clear breeder  reactors,  fusion  power,  coal,  oU 
shale,  and  conversion  of  wastes  to  energy — as 
a  resoxuve  to  be  put  to  work  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

For  the  short  term,  however,  solar  energy 
proponents  agree  that  the  moat  promlalng 
appUcatlona  are  In  buUdlng  heating  and  oool- 
Ing  and  the  production  of  domastle  hot 
water. 

A  6-st<»7  co-op  tenement  buUdlng  In  New 
York.  City  la  currently  '"■♦^'""g  600  feet 
of  copper  flat  plate  collectors  on  the  roof  to 
heat  water  which  will  go  through  a  heat 
exchanger  which  wUl,  In  turn,  beat  about 
80  per  cent  of  tbe  building's  estimated  hot 
water  requirements.  Tbe  balance  wUl  be 
made  up  by  a  conventional  water  beater.  Tbe 
cost  of  this  project,  FederaUy-funded,  la 
about  •11,000. 

Using  solar  collectors  to  provide  heating 
and  cooling,  and  hot  water,  can  provide  the 
earliest  nuijor  Impact  on  national  eitergy 
requirements.  Even  now.  mora  than  100  aolar 
heating/cooling  systems  are  now  T^ra^'ng 
in  homea  and  buildings  in  the  country. 

According  to  a  recent  ad  for  »»-«»"  Oor- 
poration  in  Connecticut:  "A  40-untt  *'^«^"g 
for  the  elderly  apartment  oomplei  in  B)un- 
den,  Connecticut  wfll  b*  tba  lint  multl- 
famUy  project  In  tha  oountvy  to  hava  aolar 
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ROW  DOGS  IT  WOBK* 

Solar  coUectors  come  in  various  sizes  and 
shapes  uul  can  be  made  of  glass,  plastic  or 
metal.  A  typical  collector  is  a  nat  metal  plate 
Insulated  on  the  aide  not  exposed  to  sunlight, 
covered  by  glass  plates  or  plastic  sheets  to 
retain  heat.  Solar  radiation  passing  through 
the  glass  or  plastic  Is  absorbed  by  the  metal 
plate.  Water  flowing  through  channels  in 
the  plate  absotba  the  heat  and  is  piped  to 
the  building  for  hot  water  heating  or  to 
operate  an  absorption  refrigeration  unit  for 
cooUng  or  for  storage.  But,  breakthroughs  in 
solar  collector  design  for  heating,  cooling 
and  hot  water  applications  have  been  an- 
nounced by  sewer al  mmiae  companies. 

Caratag  Oaas  Works,  for  example,   has 
developvd  adTaaosd  ooUaetora  made  of  10-fieet 
lone  glasB  svaowued   eyllndera   containing 
hk  atasstMcsL  The  vacuum  in  the 
beat  collection  psrform- 
.  tiMm  tvloe  as^Oeient  as  flat 
tk*    eoopany    reports.    Oweas- 
'  g  with  collectors  oonslsttag 
•■idi  4a  Inches  tong.  Thass 

—  •  modular  panel,  four  by 

eight  feet,  wtth  a  nOsetlw  baddng  screen. 
*""'  "  »  rays  to  be  e^ytored.  eltber 

tba  tubes.  Although  stUl  in 
ital  stage.  Ovcns-nilnols  bopss 
to  maka  tlils  eoOeetor  dlrsctly  compatrnve 
with  fossa  fuels  in  most  areas  of  the  country. 


miBOtsIs 
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WOSTBT   OOM. 

Oeneratkm  of  electric  power  by  acSar 
energy.  In  signlflcaat  amounts.  Is  one  of  the 
long-term  goals  of  t|ameeelng  the  sun.  Tlie 
most  common  and  veu-known  technology  for 
doing  tills  Is  tbroogh  the  use  of  photovoltaic 
or  solar  cells.  Oiaeovered  In  19S4,  and  tised 
extensftMy  m  ttw  q>ace  program,  'ttiese 
sUieon  cells  are  eomposed  of  several  layers 
of  semi-conductor  materials  laminated  onto 
a  metal  conductor.  A  current  Is  developed 
when  sunlight  enters  the  ceU,  and  the  con- 
versl<m  eOMeney  Is  about  seven  per  cent. 

Because  of  ttw  cost  of  producing  sllloon 
ceUjt  -betweeu  IM  BO  per  watt— direct  com- 
petltloB  wtth  toBsn  toeto  is  stm  15  to  25  years 
away  according  to  optimistic  estimates.  How- 
ever, one  nmst  reetoa  with  the  ingenuity  of 
scientists'  wuiUiig  hi  ptlvate  industry.  Tlme- 
taUee  for  stgntWeMrt  power  generation  con- 
ceived even  a  year  ago  may  have  to  be  short- 
ened. 

A  Callfcrala  Co..  Varlan  Assodates,  Juat 
annoonced  a  new  type  of  solar  cell  only  y,- 
incb  m  diameter  that  produoea  10  watts  <a 
electricity  directly  from  sunlight,  and  It  Is 
rated  30  per  eeiBt  eOdent.  "Other  solar  en- 
ergy materMs  require  1,000  times  the  surface 
area  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  energy," 
says  Booald  L.  BsU,  director  of  Varlan-B  BtOUL 
State  Laboratory. 

To  date,  most  solar-electric  research,  de- 
vHopment  and  production  has  focused  on 
sUlcon-bs— fl  systenw.  But  the  Varlan  Cell  is 
made  from  galltam  arsenide,  a  semi-conduc- 
tor mstortal  wHW/  used  In  electronics.  In 
VarHm^^^ertanMnal  solar  waiector.  a  con- 
cave TflKtor  oosMSDtntas  sunll^t  by  a  fac- 
tor of  1.000  OS  tto  ortl.  Oalllum  arsenide 
^*^M*  to  operate  eflelently  at  the  high  tem- 
pw*w^  «•  eonesBtrated  light.  The  oom- 
P^j^y.y*??*'**  ***  "yrtem  win  be  aUa  to 
f"™»  *«*u«J  w  any  day  wfean  tb*  sfey 
is  clear  enough  to  see  a  weU-deflned  shadow. 
Varlan  pl«Bs  to  oonstmct  a  100-ceU  array  on 
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a  roof  top,  designed  to  follow  the  sun  from 
suurise  to  sunset  and  produce  1,000  watts 
of  electricity. 

While  solar  energy  proponents  say  the 
sun's  rays  can  be  used  to  generate  most  of 
our  electric  power,  no  one  realistically  ex- 
pects this  to  happen  in  the  near  future. 
Even  if  some  of  the  most  ambitious  schemes 
are  carried  out,  our  Increasing  electrical 
energy  appetites  wiU  still  have  to  be  fed  by 
nuclear  aud  fossil  fuel-flred  plants. 

Even  so.  far-out  Ideas  to  serve  the  world's 
needs  for  energy  are  being  advanced.  Par 
out.  indeed!  Dr.  Peter  Olasser  of  the  A.D. 
Little  organization  proposes  huge  orbiting 
dlq>lays  of  solar  cells.  These  would  coUect 
energy  and  beam  It  to  earth.  A  study  con- 
ducted for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  by  Notre  Dame  pro- 
poses a  solar  energy  collecting  sateUite  two- 
thirds  mile  diameter,  to  beam  microwave 
energv  to  a  slx-mile  diameter  coUector  on 
Earth. 

Another  group  of  scientists  propose  that 
the  U.S.  build  a  space  colony  holding  10,000 
inhabitants — and  do  it  in  the  early  109Gb. 
This  would  be  a  ring  one  mile  in  diameter 
made  of  aluminum,  with  its  mission  to  beam 
a  continuous  supply  of  solar  power  to 
Earth. 

More  Earth-bound  are  Ideas  to  develop 
solar  farms.  A  proposed  one-mlUlon  mega- 
watt solar  farm  has  been  proposed  for  a 
desert  area  in  California  and  Nevada,  cover- 
.ing  approximately  18,000  square  miles.  This 
"^  could  serve  the  electrical  power  needs  of 
120  mlUion  people,  it  Is  suggested. 

The  major  drawback  to  develt^ment  of 
these  mammoth  projects  is  not  technol- 
ogy— but  money.  The  space  colony  satellite 
would  cost  about  $100  billion.  Who  knows 
what  solar  farms  would  cost  to  build?  It 
would  take,  rotighly,  about  foiu-  per  cent 
of  the  country's  land  area  covered  with  solar 
collectors  to  meet  our  total  energy  needs 
by  the  year  2000.  it  is  said. 

Americans  use  72  quadrillion  Btu's  of 
energy  each  year,  representing  nearly  3  bll- 
llon  tons  of  coal,  or  eso-plus  billion  gallons 
of  oil,  OT  more  than  70  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas.  Statistics  like  these  are  more 
*fa«P  Impressive — they  are  almost  beyond 
comprehension.  Let's  Jiist  say  that  solar 
energy  is  a  resource  that  must  be  developed 
to  the  fuUeet.  Whether  it  will  ultimately 
solre  all  our  energy  needs  Is  an  unanswer- 
able question.  We  will  undoubtedly  need 
evati  other  alternative  energy  so\irce — plus 
sOlsr  power — to  satisfy  our  energy  hunger 
In  the  decades  and  centuries  to  come. 
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.TBIBUTE  TO  ESTHER  SAVITZKY— 
MOTHER  OP  CONORESSWOMAN 
BELLA  ABZUO 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  HKW  TOBK 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  GN^eaker,  on  behalf 
of  my  wife  and  I.  I  wish  to  express  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Congresswoman 
ABTOoon  the  deatb  of  her  mother  Estber 
SavltAy-  Ms.  Savltzky  died  on  Octtiber 
27  at  Roosevelt  Hospital  after  a  long  Ill- 
ness. She  was  88.  Us.  Sayltzky  was  bom 
in  Russia  and  came  to  the  United  States 
as  B  young  girl  with  her  parents.  She 
married  Emanuel  Savlt^  who  died  In 

Although  I  recogntee  that  no  words  can 
PM*e  up  for  tbe  sorrow  that  Ms.  Sa- 
vitdEy's  family  Is  feeling  I  wanted  to  ex- 
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tend  my  condolences  to  Ihem.  Ms.  8a- 
vltzky  must  be  commemorated  for  jm)- 
vldlng  her  daughter  with  the  training 
and  strength  that  enabled  her  daughter 
to  become  a  U.S.  Congresswoman  dur- 
ing an  era  when  it  was  not  usual  to  give 
women  that  kind  of  support.  An  example 
of  this  support  can  be  seen  in  a  remain 
Ms.  SavitKlcy  made  to  her  daughter  on 
primary  night.  "WeU  Bella,"  she  said, 
"Congratulations.  Let's  hope  next  time  it 
will  be  for  President." 


EXECUTIVE  SECRECY  AND  THE 
ARAB  BOYCOTT 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  months,  the  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions has  been  examining  the  scope  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Arab  boycott  The 
boycott,  promoted  by  the  Arab  League, 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  American  beliefs 
regarding  fi-ee  trade  and  religious  free- 
dom. Its  restrictive  trade  practices  of- 
fend the  open  market  and  the  dignity  of 
our  citizens. 

The  Arab  boycott,  which  has  been  In 
existence  for  20  years,  Is  terribly  fa- 
miliar to  us.  Some  American  corpora- 
tions, sis  a  condition  of  doing  business 
with  an  Arab  League  member,  have 
agreed  not  to  deal  with  Israel.  Others 
have  implemented  secondary  boycotts 
against  ccHnpanies  which  do  trade  with 
Israel.  Companies  owned  by  or  whose 
management  is  predominantly  Jewish 
have  been  denied  access  to  certain  mar- 
kets. American  sellers  to  Arab  govern- 
ments have  agreed  not  to  contract  with 
boycotted  carriers. 

Since  October  1973,  these  reprdiensl- 
ble  activities  have  received  renewed 
vigor  due  to  the  huge  influx  of  petrod<d- 
lars  to  the  Arab  oil  producing  states. 
The  growing  economic  demands  of  the 
OPEC  cartel  have  been  matched  by 
stronger  political  demands  as  to  the 
terms  of  business  its^.  Companies  and 
individuals  associated  with  Israel  have 
been  systematically  excluded  from  many 
trade  and  financial  arrangemmts. 

Indeed,  the  subcommittee  has  obtained 
a  list  <rf  man  ttian  2,000  American  com- 
panies that  are  currently  on  the  boycott 
blacklist.  They  are  prevented  from  en- 
gaging In  business  with  Arab  countries 
because  they  either  trade  with  Israel,  or 
refuse  to  stop  trading  with  Israel,  or  re- 
fuse to  trade  only  with  Arab  nations. 

It  is  of  the  gravest  concern  not  only 
that  some  firms  are  victims  of  the  boy- 
cott but  that  other  companies,  as  a  con- 
dlti<»  of  trade  with  Arab  nations,  them- 
selves become  promoters  of  the  boycott. 
Some  Ametlcaa  ctHnpanles  ^rtileh  do 
business  with  Arab  League  nations  agree 
to  enforce  the  hoycoWs  dlscrtmlnatoiy 
domands  againat  other  American  com- 
panies and  Indivktaals. 

These  practices  violate  the  p<dicy  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  Congress. 
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In  passing  the  1965  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  which  regulates  our  foreign 
trade,  uneqiuivocally  stated  that  the 
United  SiAtes  apposes  boycotts  imposftd 
by  foreign  countries,  and  will  discourage 
American  companies  from  furthering  or 
supporting  boycotts.  Earlier  this  year. 
President  Ford  reiterated  that  Uie  Arab 
boycott  Is  both  contrary  to  our  principles 
and  repugnant  to  the  free  practice  of 
trade. 

All  of  our  trade  v«ith  foieign  countries 
is  documented  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. On  July  28.  1975,  the  subcommit- 
tee subpenaed  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Rogers  M<M*ton  for  infoiination  in  his 
possession  on  the  Arab  boycott.  The  doc- 
uments we  requested,  which  were  col- 
lected piu'suant  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act,  will  help  us  determine 
whether  the  several  statutes  on  restric- 
tive trade  practices  have  been  violated, 
whether  they  are  adequate  to  deal  with 
this  situation,  or  whether  new  legislation 
is  required. 

The  Information  we  subpenaed  from 
Secretary  Morton  Is  crucial  if  we  are  to 
resolve  these  issues.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
refused  to  comply  with  our  subpena, 
claiming  that  disclosure  of  the  boycott 
information — the  boycott  requests  made 
by  Arab  Gtovemments  on  American 
companies — would  be  contrary  to  the 
"national  interest." 

The  Secretary's  refusal  to  comply  with 
our  subpena  greatly  undermines  our 
ability  to  Impede  the  Arab  boycott  By 
denying  the  Congress  crucial  informa- 
tion regarding  the  execution  of  the  law. 
he  has  Je(v>ardlzed  our  constitutional 
maiulate  to  legislate. 

Secretary  Morton's  position  also  raises 
the  grave  possibility  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
might  cite  him  for  c<mtempt  of  Congress. 
Unless  circumstances  dramatically 
change,  I  am  prepared  to  support  such  a 
resolution  against  him. 

I  am  contemplating  this  action  even 
though  It  is  crucial  that  we  avoid  a 
breach  of  trust  between  our  two  branches 
of  government  over  this  issue  so  that 
Congress  and  the  President  can  work  to- 
gether to  oppose  the  Arab  boycott — 
which  the  President  has  said  he  wants 
to  do. 

This  issue  may  be  before  the  House  In 
the  relatively  near  future.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity,  as  our  subcom- 
mittee Is  receiving  testimony  from  con- 
stitutional schoIarB  on  the  subpena  to 
Secretary  Morton,  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  column  by  Garry  Wills, 
which  places  an  excellent  perspective  on 
this  issue: 

Fantasy  of  Pbivii.ege  Smx  Has  Its 

Defenders 

(By  Oarry  WUls) 

Tbe  doctrine  o<  "executive  privilege"  is  tn 
hiding  for  now.  One  ot  President  Nixon's  gen- 
uine services  to  his  country  wss  to  brtng  that 
historical  fantasy  Into  dlsMpntS. 

But  certain  of  the  doctrine's  kindred  are 
stiU  trying  to  hold  the  line  for  their  ailing 
relatives.  When  tbe  Pentagon  is  testifying, 
we  stm  bear  about  "national  security"  as  ttM 
reason  wby  Coogress  should  oonduet  tbs  na- 
tion's bosloess  wttbont  knowing  about  the 
nation's  baslnass. 

We  B«U1  hsar  of  "tact  toward  aUles,"  when, 
tiecietary  Kissinger  Is  testifying,  as  a  reason 
why  Congress  should  not  know  tbe  condl- 
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tions  of  treaties  it  must  ratUy.  (It  Is  wrong 
for  us  to  hide  the  public  buslnsee  from  our 
cltiaens,  according  to  Beeretary  Klsstogsr. 
but  we  must  aid  less  open  governments  In 
hiding  things  from  their  ettiMOiy.) 

Oddest  of  all  is  the  statutory  argument 
used  first  by  Mr.  Colby  and  then  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Rogers  Morton.  "We  would  like 
to  tell  Congress  about  these  things;  but 
Congress  has  instructed  us  not  to."  Colby 
points  to  the  agency's  founding  legislation 
of  1947,  and  Morton  to  a  trade  statute 
passed  in  1960.  If  these  men  are  right,  Con- 
gress foolishly  denied  Itself  the  right  to 
oversight  when  It  set  up  the  programs  It 
now  wants  to  Investigate. 

There  Is  some  question,  not  only  whether 
Congress  actually  did  that,  but  whether  it 
could  have  done  it  If  It  wanted  to.  Can 
Congress  repeal  Its  own  constitutional  role? 
Yet  there  is  no  question  that  It  can  undo 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  That  act 
replaces  the  system  of  earlier  exemptions 
from  the  right  to  know  with  a  new  and  all- 
embracing  set  of  criteria.  And  even  this  most 
recent  criterion  does  not  apply  to  Congress: 
"This  section  la  not  authority  to  withhold 
Information  from  Congress." 

Tbe  Morton  case  Is  interesting  because  it 
shows  how  strained  the  arguments  mast  get 
in  order  to  deny  Congress  Its  investigating 
powers.  What  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  been  asked  for  is  Information  on  the 
attempts  by  foreign  countries  to  impose  an 
Arab  boycott  on  American  firms  as  a  condi- 
tion of  contract.  There  are  serious  questions 
here  of  restraint  of  trade,  and  the  proper 
ctMnmlttees — e.g.,  the  House  Committee  on 
Commerce,  acting  through  Representative 
John  Moss'  subcommittee — are  dearly  au- 
thorized to  subpoena  relevant  informatlmi 
from  any  company  that  might  have  it.  But 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  already 
gathered  this  Information  from  thousands 
of  American  companies. 

The  statute  Morton  reUes  on  was  meant 
to  keep  the  government  from  bandying  about 
lnformatl<»  that  could  hurt  Individual  firms. 
But  in  this  case,  it  serves  American  eom- 
panles  to  have  aU  the  facts  presented  in  as 
fuU  a  manner  as  possible.  Tbe  Individual 
company  might  not  be  able  to  defy  a  boy- 
cott or  Its  after-effects,  if  only  a  few  oom- 
panlss'  plight  were  revealed.  What  Congrsss 
Is  after  Is  the  large  pattern  of  pressure,  and 
only  fifll  revelation  ot  that  pattern  wtu 
make  resistance  to  it  possible. 

Secretary  Morton  is  relying  on  a  legal  opin- 
ion signed  by  the  attorney  general  saying 
that  the  statute  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
to  hand  over  this  information.  Lawyers  tell 
me  tbe  brief  is  embarrassingly  amateurish. 
It's  bard  to  believe  the  secretary  would  risk 
•  contempt  ot  Congress  citation  on  such 
flimsy  grounds. 

Bssides,  the  Moss  committee  is  opening 
hearings  On  Oct  31,  and  eaWng  Raoul  Berger 
to  testify.  He  Is  the  man  who,  next  to  Nixon 
hlmstif.  did  more  to  dlsabose  us  of  the 
executive  privilege  myth  than  anyone  else 
m  recent  years.  I  ahall  be  very  surprised  if  he 
leaves  much  ground  for  Morton  to  stand  on 
after  ha  has  flnlsbsd  with  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's memorandiun. 


HARD  WORK  EARNS  HIM  AN 
X7NWANTBD  BONUS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  EHBRWIN8KL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Perspective  pmrtion  of  the  CUeago  Trib- 
une piiUishes  one  "%ieak  Out"  otdumn 
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^ery  Monday.  In  the  October  20,  1975. 
issue,  an  article  by  Frank  COakley.  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Evanston  Review,  was 
published.  It  is  tbe  kind  of  hard-nosed. 
practical  report  that  merits  tittention. 

Hie  article  follows: 
Hard  Work  Earns  Him  an  UnwaMTeo  Bonus 
(By  Frank  Coakley) 

"Hey, I  Slow  down!  Yuh  workm' too  hard.!" 

The  shop  steward's  voice  was  like  gravel, 
but  he  was  smiling. 

"Its  OK."  I  said.  "I. don't  mind.  Maken  iiie 
night  go  by." 

I  turned  aud  couUnned  hefting  Uie  85- 
ix.iuiid  boxes  of  machine  tool  fittings  ouio 
the  dolly.  It  was  2:1S  a.m, 

At  4  a.m.  the  loudspeaker  beklicd, 
"Liuichl" 

Immediately  all  activity  on  the  loading 
dock  ceased.  Ghost-like  figures  from  the  90 
truck  bays  began  filing  toward  the  wash- 
room preparatory  to  the  half-hour  break 
called  for  by  the  Teamsters  contract. 

I  was  preoccupied  on  the  way  to  the  wash- 
room, thinking  about  the  years  <a  desk  work 
preceding  my  sudden  imemplonnent.  I  re- 
member thinking  that  at  S6.9I  an  hour,  it 
was  probably  a  good  place  to  bide  until  I 
could  find  other  work. 

Only  at  the  \agb  moment  did  I  hear  the 
Whlrrr  of  the  tow  motor.  I  managed  to  turn 
halfway  around  toward  the  sound  before  it  ' 
struck  me. 

A  tow  motor  Is  a  forklift-type  electric 
truck  capable  of  lifting  payloads  weighing 
thousands  of  pounds.  A  relatively  small  ma- 
chine, it  is  heavy  and  slow,  although,  within 
the  confines  of  a  loading  dock,  it  can  move 
fast  enough  to  malm  and  even  fciii  a  man. 

Fortunately,  it  only  grazed  me,  knock  Uit; 
me  off  my  feet  and  dazing  me.  When  my 
head  cleared,  I  saw  a  dooen  Teamsters  stand- 
ing and  watching  me.  None  seemed  too  in- 
terested in  my  condition. 

"I  tcdd  ya  you  was  workln'  too  hard, "  the 
steward  said.  That's  what  happens  when  a 
man  gets  tired  around  here.  He  has  an  ac- 
cident." 

Durmg  lunch  one  of  the  younger  dock- 
hands  with  whom  I  was  friendly  sat  down. 
Without  looking  at  me  dirsetly,  be  said.  "That 
stunt  was  a  warning.  These  guys  don't  give 
you  two. 

"Slow  down.  You  make  these  older  guys 
look  bad  to  the  foreman,  tbey'U  make  you 
look  worse.  Think  about  it." 

After  that  night,  the  dockworkers  stayed 
away  from  me.  It  was  as  If  they  dhlnt  want 
to  be  nearby  when  my  next  warning,  or 
worse,  came. 

For  the  next  week  I  wcrkwl  at  a  much 
slower  pace.  At  week's  end,  Um  foreman 
stopped  me  on  my  way  out  of  the  docks. 

"You're  doing  a  good  job,"  he  said.  "Ho\i  d 
you  like  to  work  here  permanently  7" 

"You're  not  serious,"  I  replied,  telling  him 
briefly  about  the  tow  motor  Incident. 

When  I  stopped  talking,  be  «diewed  for  a 
moment  on  one  of  his  fingernails.  "When  I 
said  you  were  doing  a  good  job,  I  meant,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days.  Don't  push  your  luck 
being  gimg-ho.  Nobody  here  goes  for  that." 

Later  I  learned  he  was  tbe  74th  foreman 
to  work  that  shift  in  less  than  two  years.  I 
stayed  on  the  job  for  two  more  n!K>ntli8  be- 
fore finding  other  work. 

There  were  no  more  close  calls,  but  other 
things  happened.  A  stack  of  crates  falling 
where  I'd  stood  a  moment  earlier,  the  ramp 
from  the  dock  onto  the  truck  suddenly  col- 
lapsing, a  bottle  of  acid  failing  and  breaking 
nearby. 

I've  thought  often  about  tbe  men  who  did 
not  leave,  who  still  make  tbelr  living  there. 
Most  striking  is  what  their  experience  says 
about  work  in  this  country  as  w«  prepare 
to  oslehrate  tbe  SOOth  anntversaiy  ot  our  na- 
tion's founding. 

It  Is  no  sscrst  that  worker  prodoettvlty  has 
not  risen  with  tbe  signing  of  Ictbor  contracts 
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.  (hiilnc.ttM  iMt  Wfacml  itotOm.  la 
oMm,  tt  fci  rlinltmii; 

It  wmild  b*  won*  than  polatlaM,  ott  «te 
other  hMBd.  to  '*■■"*—"'  w»i«MtiM^  (or  oc*- 
•ttnc  •  wrtrt  iwwi  mm  ■  Ittliig  aMttod* 
Mnong  todiV»  wortnn.  It  to.  I  think,  nte 
to  wy  that  without  anions,  tba  lot  at  tb» 
worker  In  our  njttloa  would  Ukalj  be 
wretched. 

Xren  eo,  wh&t  <lo  sltuatlone  like  the  one 
CHI  that  loading  doA  uy  about  our  future? 
Nothing  good.  I  thmk. 

Wot  long  after  the  dock,  I  saw  an  item  In 
the  uevqwper.  The  base  rate  for  a  Teamster 
working  as  a  dockman  had  Increased  to 
9»M  an  hour— wtthout  a  strike.  It  makes 
you  think. 


MEmCAL  CARE:  A  LIMITED 
RESOURCE 


HON.  SiORLEY  N.  PETTIS 

cm  OALiroama 
;^    IK  THS  RODBB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttie$daif,  October  2«,  1975   ' 

Mn.  PBTTIS.  Ifir.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  coQlroverslal  and  complex  subjects 
currently  pendJng  before  Congress  today 
is  the  issue  of  adequate  health  care  for 
AmerleaDs.  Our  progress. in  advanced 
nwMcal  technology  permits  today's  med- 
ittat^iiy  do  much  more  than  was  ever 
POssfUe,  but  at  an  ever  Increasing  cost 
wttti  no  end  In  sight.  When  we  consider 
our  need  for  trained  medical  personnel 
and  adequately  staffed  hospitals,  we 
reallw  that  perhaps  first  class  medical 
care  Is  beconUng  a  limited  resource. 

I  disagree,  however,  with  those  who 
fed  that  it  should  be  up  to  Congress  to 
And  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  maldis- 
trttmtlon  of  health  care  services.  It  must 
be  Instead,  the  responsibility  of  the  med- 
ical profession  to  solve  this  problem. 

We  are  seeing  from  the  experiences  of 
the  National  Heiath  Service  in  Great 
Britain  that  "free"  medical  care— health 
care  paid  for  by  the  government — has 
the  potential  of  becoming  a  "bottomless 
pit"  Vnlesc  Oils  country  Is  prepared  to 
"ration"  health  care  in  the  future.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  take  another  look  at  where 
this  Cmgress  Is  headed  in  its  m>proach 
to  a  national  health  care  policy. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
lM£MB  tiie  article,  "Rationing  in  the 
ms."  br  J-  Enoch  Powell.  Mendier  of 
PuUatnent.  as  it  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober 1975  Issue  of  Private  Practice,  and 
insert  it  into  the  Recou  at  this  time: 
RanoHDM  ZK  tbb  NHS 
(By  J.  Xnoch  PoweU.  UP) 
Medical  care  under  Britain's  National 
Etoalth  Service  la  rendered  free  to  the  oon- 
raJMC  at  the  p<Mnt  of  consiunptlon — apart. 
tba*  Is,  ftom  eyeglaaaea  and  certain  Rental 
tieatiuMit  and  appliances.  Consequently  snp- 
Vtf  sod  dwnand  at*  not  kept  In  balance  by 
pvloa.  aiace.  ttiewft— .  teeonroee  are  limited. 
bqMi  thsowUeaUy  and  In  practice  at  any 
glMB  ttmm,  wbn*  denand  to  unlimited,  sup- 
ply has  to  be  atloned  by  means  other  than 
prioe.  Ttm  tontmol  rationing  adopted  deUber- 
****y  *  by  default  and  usually  unrecog- 
nlHd  rn  laiiily  m^iroelalmad  as  such — ai« 
"~—  tbe  major  irritant  Ingredients  In  the 

Aoogbt  and  paxlanoe  tend  to 

tlM  fact  that  demand  for  all 

it  unlimited.  The  vulgar 

to  thst   there  to   a  deOnable 

oC.flMdiaal  ear*  "needed,"  and  that 
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It  tho  "need"  were  met|  no  more  would  be 
demanded.  Thto  to  absurd.  Kvery  advance  in 
nsdtosl  sctoDoe  creates  new  needs  that  did 
noi  eatot  untu  the  meann  of  meftting  them 
came  Into  eztotenoe.  (V  at  least  mto  the  realm 
of  the  poaelble.  For  every  heart-lung  ma^^tny 
or  artlflclal  kidney  In  operation  there  must 
be  many  times  that  number  of  cases  to  which 
the  treatment  would  be  applicable.  Every 
time  a  discovery  is  made,  for  example.  In 
the  techniques  of  grafting,  the  horizon  of 
"need"  for  medical  care  is  suddenly  en- 
laiged. 

Then  again,  there  is  virtually  no  limit  to 
the  amoiuit  of  medical  care  an  individual  is 
capable  of  absorbing.  The  moment  it  was 
established  that  the  cervical  smear  test  en- 
abled Incipient  or  prospective  cancer  to  be 
diagnosed,  this  check-up  t>ecame  a  "need"  of 
every  woman  l>etween  the  relevant  ages.  But 
we  woiUd  all  benefit  from  having  our  In- 
cipient or  Buspe<:ted  ailments  detected  and 
treated  sooner;  everyone  knows  that  he  sup- 
preeses  or  ignores  medical  conditions  that 
could  be  alleviated  or  removed. 

Not  only  is  the  range  of  treatable  condi- 
tions huge  and  rapidly  growing.  There  is  also 
a  vast  range  of  quality  In  the  treatment  of 
those  conditions.  Every  general  practitioner 
knows  that  he  palliates  with  pills  psychiatric 
or  psychological  disorders  to  which  a  great 
amount  of  skill  and  care  could  be  Justifiably 
(In  a  professional  sense)  devoted.  There  is 
hardly  a  type  of  condition  from  the  most 
trivial  to  the  gravest  which  Is  not  susceptible 
of  skill,  care,  comfort,  privacy,  efficiency,  and 
soon. 

Finally,  there  is  the  multiplier  effect  of 
successful  medical  treatment.  Improvement 
In  expectation  of  survival  results  in  lives  that 
demand  further  medical  care.  The  lower  the 
quaUty  (medically  speaking)  of  the  lives 
preserved  by  advancing  medical  science,  the 
m<we  Intense  are  the  demands  they  continue 
to  make. 

The  fact  that  the  demand  for  medical  care 
to  potentiaUy  unlimited  does  not  distin- 
guish It  per  se  from  demand  for  most  of  the 
other  good  things  of  human  life.  In  thoee 
other  cases,  however,  limits  are  placed  on  the 
fuUUlment  of  demand  by  the  Impersonal 
forces  of  circumstance.  Such  limits  are  not 
reeented,  and  indeed  are  rarely  even  noticed. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  has 
undertaken  to  meet  a  demand,  the  limita- 
tions are  seen  as  the  personal  decisions  of 
human  authority.  They  are  then  felt  and 
resented  as  the  arbitrary  determination  of 
feUow  human  behiga  to  limit  the  supply  of 
the  good  things  of  Ufe. 

It  to  noticeable,  and  significant,  that  hu- 
man needs  become  "good  things"  in  this 
sense  only  when,  or  In  propcwtion  as,  public 
reqwnslbiUty  to  taken  for  supplying  them. 
For  example,  ftood  and  clothing,  though  sure- 
ly as  basically  "good"  as  medical  care  or 
education,  are  not  regarded  In  the  same 
Ught.  Nobody  says:  "Obviously  we  cannot 
have  too  many  people  stitching  away  at 
trousers,  or  canning  away  at  tomatoes,  be- 
cause there  can't  be  too  great  an  improve- 
ment In  clothing  or  feeding."  Yet  everybody, 
or  almost  everybody  says.  "Obviously  we 
can't  have  too  many  nurses  or  doctors,  or 
too  many  teachers:  we  want  Just  as  many  as 
we  can  get,  for  surely  health  and  education 
are  good  things." 

There  to  a  characteristic  of  medical  care 
that  makes  Its  public  provtoion  exceptionally 
problematic.  The  demand  for  It  is  not  only 
potentiaUy  unlimited:  It  U  also  by  nature 
not  capable  of  being  limited  In  a  precise  and 
InteBlglUe  way.  Thto  can  be  made  clear  by 
comparison  with,  for  Instance,  education. 
The  potential  demand  for  education  to  un- 
limited, J»ist  like  the  demand  for  medical 
care.  Nevertheless  it  to  possible  to  define  a 
specific  quantity  and  quality  of  education 
to  ba  provided,  by  laying  down,  for  Instance, 
the  agw  between  which  chUdien  are  to  at- 
tend school,  the  subjects  they  are  to  be 
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tAiigbt.  the  size  of  th^  claiwea,.and  tba  quall- 
hcaUous  of  the  teachers.  TlUfa  wUl  sUli,  of 
course,  be  variations  In  quaUty,  but  the  slse 
of  the  need  dMlmlted.  and  the  logic  of  the 
d^  imitation,  is  there  <or  all  to  see. 

No  similar  criteria  are  available  in  relation 
to  medical  care.  On  the  contrary,  the  need 
for  any  criteria  at  all  is  strenuously  repudi- 
ated in  the  popular  mythology  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service.  This  asserts,  with 
maddening  idiocy,  that  the  Service  secures 
"the  best  of  medical  care  for  the  poorest 
when  tliey  need  it."  Apart  from  the  ques- 
tion-begging "when"  and  the  meaningless 
"need,"  the  claim  implies  either  that  there 
to  no  medical  care  but  the  best  (wUch  is 
absurd)  or  that  the  Inferior  medical  eare  is 
enjoyed  by  the  better-<^  (which  is  equally 
absuid,  as  well  as  unjust).  In  order  to  pro- 
duce some  sort  of  objective  limitation  it 
would  be  necessary  to  confine  the  supply  of 
medical  care  to  those  suffering  from  certain 
conditions,  such  as  epidemic  diseases  (as  was 
done  at  the  outset  of  public  medlcbie),  or 
to  certain  categories  of  patients,  such  as 
children  (as  is  done  with  the  free  supply  of 
certain  eyeglasses  and  dental  appliances). 
The  National  Health  Service  then,  must, 
and  does  supply  covert  rationing  devices 
in  order  to  limit  demand  to  the  actual 
amount  of  the  supply. 

Outside  as  well  as  inside  the  hospitals  the 
figure  on  the  supply  side  of  thi  equation  to 
fixed  at  any  particular  time  b/  those  com- 
plex forces  that  determine  the  State's  deci- 
sions on  expenditure.  With  this  figure  de- 
mand has  to  be  brought  Into  balance.  Vir- 
tually unlimited  as  it  to  by  nature,  and 
unratloned  by  price,  it  has  nevertheless  to 
be  squeezed  down  somehow  so  as  to  equal 
the  .'iupply.  In  brutal  simplicity.  It  has  to  be 
rationed;  and  to  understand  the  methods  of 
rationing  is  also  essential  for  understanding 
the  relationship  between  British  medicine 
and  politics.  The  task  to  not  made  easier  by 
the  political  conviction  that  the  extetence  of 
any  rationing  at  all  must  be  strenuously 
denied.  The  public  are  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  rationing  in  medical  care  was 
banished  by  the  National  Health  Service, 
and  that  the  very  idea  of  rationing  being 
applied  to  medical  care  is  Immoral  and  re- 
pugnant. Consequently  when  they,  and  the 
medical  profession  too,  come  face  to  face 
in  practice  with  the  various  forms  of  ra- 
tioning to  which  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice must  resort,  the  usual  result  to  bewlld- 
ernment,  frustration,  and  Irritation. 

In  the  hospital  service  probably  the  moat 
pervasive,  certainly  the  most  palpable,  form 
of  rationing  is  the  waiting  list.  The  waiting 
Ust  to  a  complex  phenomenon  In  Itself.  One 
component  can  be  likened  to  a  reserve  of 
working  materials:  If  the  hospital  resources 
are  to  be  continuously  used,  there  must  be 
a  waiting  Itot.  The  simplest  case  Is  that  of  a 
speclalUt  available  (let  us  suppose)  during 
a  two-hour  session.  If  there  were  no  Une  In 
the  out-patient  waiting-room,  there  might 
be  g^M  between  one  patient  and  another 
when  the  speclaltot  would  not  be  produc- 
tive— not.  at  least,  in  that  sense.  So  It  to  al- 
ways arranged  that  there  shall  be  plenty 
of  people  waiting  when  the  great  man  ar- 
rives, so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  ex- 
pensive mill  even  momentarily  lacking  grtst. 
SlmUarly,  if  the  capital  and  resources  repre- 
sented by  operating  tbeatrta  and  their  staffs 
are  to  be  Intenslrely  used,  there  must  be. 
so  to  speak,  a  cistern  from  which  a  steady 
flow  of  cases  can  be  maintained. 

Thto  element  of  the  waiting  list  to  only 
Incidentally  a  rationing  device,  though  even 
here  time  is  serving  as  a  commutation  for 
money— a  speclaltot  In  private  practice  can 
accept  the  dtocontintaty  of  work  ImpUcit  In 
a  good  appotntmnit  sfstam.  beoaun  lito  pa- 
tients are  In  effect  buying  hto  waiting  time 
as  weU  as  hto  oooaultatlon  tUna;  putting  It 
another  way.  tba  patteat  finds  hto  own  time 
worth  niMre  to  him  thMi  the  specialist's. 
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Waiting  itots.  however,  normally  exceed  the 
mmimtun  related  to  full  employment  of  the 
Qiedlcal  resources.  They  are  thea  directly  ra-> 
Qoning  m  their  effect.  For  example,  tJ»ey  ra- 
tion demand  for  the  more  able,  expeileuced. 
or  celehreted  advice  and  treatment  caia^ 
pared  with  the  leas:  the  waiting  Itots  of  qw- 
daltsts  in  the  same  department  of  a  hospital 
can  differ  greatly  in  length.  It  to  sometimes 
said  that  specialists  regard  a  long  waiting  Itot 
as  a  status  symbol  and  preserve  It  with  the 
same  care  and  pride  as  an  Indian  would  a 
string  of  scalps.  Certainly,  speclaltots  are  very 
possessive  about  their  waiting  lists.  But  the 
taunt  is  as  uncomprehending  as  It  to  un- 
charitable. There  has  to  be  some  differential 
rationing  for  different  qualities  of  an  article, 
and  If  not  price,  then,  for  example,  time: 
better  surgeon,  longer  wait,  and  Vice  versa. 
No  wonder  specialists,  family  doctors,  and 
patients  too,  reatot  equalisation  of  waiting 
lists,  which  would  mean  the  rationing  by 
time  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  some  even 
less  rational  or  InteUlglble  form  of  rationing, 
such  as  rotation  or  the  Initial  letter  of  the 
surname. 

OeneraUy,  the  waiting  list  can  be  viewed 
as  a  kind  of  Iceberg:  the  significant  part  to 
that  below  the  surface— the  patients  who  are 
not  on  the  Ust  at  all,  either  because  they  are 
not  accepted  on  the  grounds  that  the  list  Is 
too  long  already  or  because  they  can  take  a 
look  at  the  Une  and  go  away.  NaturaUy,  no 
one  knows  how  many  these  are.  Indeed,  the 
very  question  to  rather  absurd,  as  It  Impltos 
some  natural,  Inherent  limitation  of  de- 
mand. But  the  part  of  the  Iceberg  above  the 
water  to  doing  Its  work,  directly  as  weU  as 
Indirectly,  by  attrition  as  weU  as  by  deter- 
rence. 

It  might  be  thought  manibre  to  observe 
that  if  people  are  on  a  waiting  Itot  long 
enough,  they  will  die — ^usuaUy  from  some 
cause  other  than  that  f<Hr  which  they  Joined 
the  line.  Short  of  dying,  however,  they  fre- 
quently get  either  bored  or  better,  and  van- 
ish. Here  again,  time  on  the  waiting  lUt  to  a 
commutation  not  only  for  money — measura- 
ble by  the  cost  of  private  treatment  with  less 
or  no  delay — but  also  for  the  other  good 
things  of  life.  It  Is  an  Interesting  phenome- 
non of  waiting  lists  for  In -patient  treatment 
that  at  the  hoUday  season  and  around  Chrtot- 
mas  time  It  may  be  necessary  to  go  quite  far 
down  a  lengthy  waiting  Ust  to  get  patients 
wlUlng  to  accept  the  long-awaited  treatment 
In  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  even  the  tem- 
porarily reduced  hospital  resources  fuUy  em- 
ployed. 

In  a  medical  service  free  at  the  point  of 
consumption  the  waiting  lists,  like  the  poor 
In  the  Gospel,  "axe  always  with  us,"  If  at 
any  moment  of  time  they  do  not  extot.  they 
have  to  be  re-Invented,  or  rather  they  re- 
produce themselves  effortlessly  and  automat- 
ically. Mlnlsten  come  and  Mlntotere  go:  the 
haq>ltal  service  spoidB  a  rising  fraction,  or 
It  spends  a  faUlng  fraction,  of  the  national 
income;  but  the  *^raltlng  list  at  Slst  De- 
cember" In  the  Ministry  of  Health's  annual 
report  stlU  stays  the  same,  a  reliably  stable 
feature  In  an  otherwise  changing  scene. 

At  the  same  ttana,  Mlntoters  of  Health  are 
broadly  truthful  when  they  say  that  for  cases 
dtognoeed  as  urgent  or  critical  the  waiting 
Ust,  practically  speaking,  does  not  exist.  Thto 
to  far  from  disproving  the  function  and  ne- 
eeeslty  of  the  waiting  Ust  as  a  rationing  de- 
vice. For  one  thing,  "urgeDt"  and  even  "erttl- 
cal"  are  not  objective  magnitudes;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  asseeaments  that  have  al- 
ready taken  the  volume  of  supply  Into  ac- 
count. In  any  ease,  there  to  no  clear-cut 
dividing  line  between  the  "urgent"  cases, 
seen  or  treated  at  once,  and  the  "nonurgent" 
cases  on  the  waiting  Ust — or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  not  on  the  waiting  iwt  at  aU.  The  latter 
•»•  aqtMSMd  diiwu  ur  off — by  the  former.  To 
point  to  the  faet  tUtt  no  "mgefif  case  goes 
\mtreated  as  evidence  that  supply  and  dei 
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numd  ean  he  Isrought  into  balance  without 
rationing  to  like  arguing  In  a  famine  because 
nobody  dies  or  starvatlou,  then  need  have 
been  no  rationing  sjrstem. 

m  IdM  last  rsBort  ttM  waiting  itot.  or  the 
line  in  the  goneral  practitioner^  ofikce.  to 
one  aspect  of  rationing  by  quaUty.  In  the  days 
of  the  reform  o(  the  poor  law  and  aboli- 
tion of  outdoor  relief  for  the  able-bodied, 
thto  used  to  be  known  as  the  principle  of 
"leeaer  ellgibUlty."  What  are  called  the 
"deficiencies"  of  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice— the  large  number  of  patients  per  gen- 
eral practitioner,  the  age  and  quality  of 
many  of  the  hospital  buildings,  and  so  on — 
are  not  deficiencies  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word,  that  the  service  falls  short  to  a 
measurable  extent  of  an  objectively  defin- 
able standard.  They  are  those  consequences 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  medical  care 
being  purchased  by  the  State  that  help  to 
equate  the  denutnd  with  the  supply.  The 
supply  of  medical  care  of  all  kinds  through 
the  National  Health  Service  Is  rationed  by 
forcing  the  potential  consumer  to  chooee 
between  accepting  the  quality  and  quantity 
offered  or  declining  the  care.  If  he  declines 
the  care  offered,  he  can  either  renounce  or 
defer  treatment  altogether  or  he  ean  en- 
deavor to  purchase  It  outside  the  National 
Health  Service. 

Thto  to  why  it  is  absurd  to  declaim  against 
a  "double  standard"  of  medical  care,  inside 
and  outside  the  National  Health  Service  re- 
spectively. The  standard  Inside  to  that  which 
balances  demand  with  the  amoimt  supplied 
by  the  State:  the  standard  outside  to  that 
which  balances  the  supply  and  demand  for 
medical  care  in  the  market,  given  the  extot- 
ence  of  the  Natkmal  Health  Service. 

The  standard  in  question  is  not  neces- 
sarUy  one  of  purely  medical  treatment.  If 
Indeed  the  purely  medical  aspect  of  care  can 
be  divorced  from  the  others.  For  example. 
It  may  well  be  that  a  pattont  acutely  lU  or 
gravely  Injured  may  be  treated  as  skiUfuUy, 
efficiently,  and  safely  In  a  National  Health 
Service  hospital  as  in  a  private  hospital  or 
nursing  home.  But  the  paradox  Is  capable  of 
rational  explanation.  The  ancUlary  aspects 
of  medical  care — amenity,  privacy,  atten- 
tion In  convalescence,  a  degree  of  freedom, 
choice,  and  Individual  self-assertion — may 
be  valued  no  less  than  the  essentials  that 
affect  life  and  limb.  Indeed,  they  are  some- 
times valued  more  highly,  surprising  though 
that  may  seem.  There  can  also  be  an  ele- 
ment of  pride,  prejudice,  snobbery — caU  It 
what  3rou  wUl — that  values  the  identical  ar- 
ticle more  highly  when  it  te  purchased  than 
when  It  to  received  gratto. 

The  principle  of  "lesser  ellglbUtty"  has 
always  been  applied,  cannot  help  being  ap- 
plied In  some  form,  wherever  provision  to 
gratto.  It  was  applied  before  the  National 
Health  Service  started  in  the  voluntary  and 
municipal  hospitals,  and.  Indeed,  from  the 
beginning  of  time  wherever  medical  care  was 
rendered  free  at  the  point  of  oonsiunptlon. 
Since  ellglblUty  to  a  form  of  rationing,  we 
naturally  find  that  it,  like  the  waiting  Itot, 
to  also  used  to  establtoh  an  order  or  priority. 
Thto  to  the  reason  why,  for  Instance,  the 
geriatric  and  long-term  mental  hospital 
wards  are,  and  have  always  been,  the  most 
"IneUglble"  In  the  Service.  The  priority  ac- 
corded to  the  demands  of  acute  lllnees  re- 
qulree  that  rationing  be  appUed  more  se- 
verely to  the  chronic. 

The  fact  that  the  necessity  for  these  covert 
forms  of  rationing  springs  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  National  Health  Service  and 
not  from  any  particular  level  of  supply  at- 
tained In  It  to  bflime  out  by  "Paridnson's 
law  of  hospital  beds."  which  Baisrla  that 
ib»  number  of  patients  always  tends  to 
equaUty  with  the  niunber  at  beds  avallabto 
for  them  to  Ito  In.  "Thus,  the  ratio  of  hoqtltal 
confinements  to  total  lilrtha  rasped  in  1S6S 
from  as  lOw  as  USA  percent  in  East  An^la 
to  78.4  percent  tn  Wale«— the  national  aver- 
age was  69.8  percent.  Yet  the  pressure  on 
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maternity  accommodation  was  at  least  as 
high  in  the  latter  part  of  the  oountry  as  In 
the  former.  Again,  the  nomlMr  of  boepltal 
beds  for  acute  disease  In  the  Northwest  of 
England  to  almost  twice  as  great  as  In  the 
Southeast:  in  1961  there  w«r«  3  per  thou- 
sand population  In  East  AngUa  against  6.6 
In  the  Liverpool  region.  Yet  the  pressure  of 
demand,  as  evidenced,  for  example,  by  tongth 
of  waiting  lists,  shows  no  comparable  varia- 
tion. As  has  been  said  above,  there  to  no  rea- 
son to  support  that  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  care  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  would  reduce  the  need 
for  rationing.  On  the  contrary,  every  increase 
in  eligibility  must  involve  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  other  forms  of  rationing,  such 
as  waiting. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  nature  of  ra- 
tioning by  waitliig  and  by  meltgibiUty  In  the 
National  Health  Service  to  not  recognized, 
at  least  by  the  professions.  Instead,  these 
features  are  treated  as  evidence  of  inade- 
quacy and  as  blemlslies  that  it  lies  witlUn 
the  power  of  politicians  to  remove,  given  the 
Insight  and  the  will. 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKIE 

or  RXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  October  2i.  J97S 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  obvlouslj' 
there  is  a  growing  and  growing  disillu- 
sioument  with  the  Federal  Govei'nment 
and  its  protectionism  over  all  our  lives. 

Many  chalk  this  up  to  a  growing  trend 
of  what  is  more  or  less  called  conserva- 
tism. Based  on  this  Judgment,  this  kind 
analysis  goes  that  big  money  is  still  try- 
ing to  keep  the  Government  from  bring- 
ing justice  and  equality  to  all  Americans. 

I  would  beg  to  differ  with  the  above 
analysis  that  this  is  all  Just  a  bunch  of 
moss-backs  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
the  people;  I  would  say  that  the  average 
citizen  Is  feeling,  with  reason,  and  with 
logic,  that  he  or  she  is  up  to  the  neck  with 
(Government.  There  is  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion to  raise.  How  far  do  we  go  in  regu- 
lating every  type  of  business  and  its  con- 
sumer-related requirements? 

TO  substantiate  this  point,  I  want  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  a  member  of  my  community. 
Even  though  I  have  taken  out  the  names, 
I  would  assure  my  audience  that  the  in- 
dividual writing  is  far  from  what  one 
would  ci^  a  conservative.  He  is  a  pro- 
gressive individual  concerned  about  in- 
dividual freedoms. 

Tile  letter  follows: 

I  hope  that  the  Federal  Paperwork  Com- 
mission wlU  find  a  solution  to  the  awesome 
problems  created  by  the  deluge  of  regulatory 
legislation  originating  in  Washington.  I  am 
not  very  optluUstic,  however.  It  to  my  convic- 
tion that  the  basic  legislative  acts  which 
gave  rise  to  tlie  difficulties  must  be  amended 
before  the  American  businessman  and  busi- 
nesswoman— and  the  American  legal  com-, 
munlty — wlU  receive  any  substantial  reUef. 

If  I  were  compeUed  to  describe  my  poUtl- 
cal  complexion,  I  would,  to  be  honest,  have 
to  describe  myself  as  a  moderate,  with  many 
liberal  learnings.  To  lie  truthful.  I  would 
have  to  say  that  many,  if  not  all.  of  the  leg- 
tolatlve  acts  protecting  oonsumera  have  been 
aimed  at  real,  not  imaginary,  abuses.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  such  a  hurried  rush  to 
protect  consinners,  who  really  did  aead'  some 
help,  thr>t  the  acta  Intended  to' protect  con- 
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have  Iweoine  more  abusive  than  the 
«Tfls  ml  whieta  tliey  ware  dlracted. 

X  Ma  •  iMvjwr.  I  bava  a  BUL  Dagraa  In  HtB- 
tocy  aad  aa  IXB  Degna  In  Law.  I  was  a  focM 
Btudaat  aad  ImM  high  tankinga  in  my  daaaea 
both  aa  aa  wndwgtadqate  aad  as  a  law  >tu- 
dant.  I  haVa  |Maetlced  Ia~ir  since  1969.  How- 
evw,  X  <aaaUy  confess,  and  I  think  this  Is 
genetally  true  throughout  my  profession, 
that  X  aanaot  guarantee  that  I  can  prop- 
erly prepare  or  complete  a  Truth-ln-Lendlng 
mselosara  SUtament  or  a  RESPA  Advance 
Dtacloaora  Statement.  If  lawyers  find  them- 
srtvea  In  soeh  a  predicament,  you  can  Imag- 
m*  h<Mr  «jaeidt  it  is  for  Uymen  and  lay- 
wdnan  to  eopa  with  such  matters. 

°  Td  add  to  the  buslnessoian's  and  business- 
woman's woes,  he  or  she  now  must  cope  with 
other  protaotlTe  acts:  The  Fair  Oedlt  Re- 
porting Act.  the  nur  Credit  Billing  Act,  the 
Bqikal  Credit  Opportunity  Act,  and  the  C<m- 
sumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  And,  of  course, 
there  la  that  JewM  known  as  the  "Proposed 
Trade  SegoUtlon  Rule  on  Credit  Practices" 
(Aprn  11,  1976,  40  rst.  18347)  which,  if  final- 
ly adapted  will  rlrtuaUy  eliminate  the  aveU- 
abUlty  of  credit  for  the  poor.  There  are 
others,  naturally;  but  I  have  named  those 
that  poae  the  gravest  threat  to  the  vitality  of 
American  oommerce. 

The  bundle  of  laws  I  have  referred  to 
above,  together  with  sometimes  almost  in- 
comprehenalble  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  thereto,  constitute  a  kind 
of  legislated  aawed-off  shotgun  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  the  American  economy.  No  one 
reaUy  Is  certain,  at  this  moment,  bow  pre- 
cisely to  comply  with  these  regulatory  acts: 
and  yet  the  price  for  failing  to  dot  every 
"1"  and  cross  every  "t"  can  be  costly.  I 
know  that  these  laws  are  violated  thousands 
of  ttmsa  daily,  not  maliciously  but  only  be- 
cause they  are  so  complex  that  they  are  easily 
mlsundecstood  both  by  lawyers  and  by  those 
whom  they  serve.  If  a  suit  were  filed  for  every 
such  violation,  the  nation  would  be  bankrupt 
within  alz  months,  if  not  sooner. 

I  know  how  dUBctilt  it  is  to  modify  exist- 
ing legislation.  But  I  plead  for  some  infu- 
sion of  common  sense  Into  this  sticky  morass. 
I  do  not  plead  for  the  repeal  of  these  Acts, 
for.  If  elmpHfled  and  properly  enforced,  they 
wiU  achieve  eiula  that  are  worthwhUe;  but, 
surely,  some  middle  ground  can  be  foiuid 
short  of  declaring  every  businessman  and 
btislneeawoman  In  America  a  potential  felon 
simply  because  neither  they  nor  their  lawyers 
can  comprehend  the  complexities  of  these 
laws.  Aa  yon  know,  these  laws  are  intended 
to .  be  remedial;  and  the  courts  in  conse- 
quence have  been  enforcing  them  strictly, 
Just  as  the  Ocmgress  wanted.  But  the  strict 
enfonwnent  of.  say,  the  Truth-in-Lendlng 
Act  can  force  a  small  businessman  into  bank- 
ruptcy for  honest  mistskes  which  have  not 
even  eauaed  Injury.  There  have  been  an 
abundanee  of  cases  decided  by  the  Courts  in- 
volving TTuth-in-Lendlng,  many  of  them  in 
ooofllet  with  each  other  by  the  way;  and 
businessmen  and  businesswomen  have  been 
needlessly  bludgeoned  for  such  a  venial  sin 
Bs  InadvertonUy  falling  to  disclose  that  a 
notarial  fee  is  a  "prepaid  finance  charge." 
Some  have  suffered  substantial  economic  loss 
because  they  correctly  described  their  rebate 
formula  as  "the  rule  of  78's." 

It  has  been  discovered,  as  you  know,  that 
Congress  aoddentaUy,  and  without  intending 
any  such  result,  managed  to  Include  owner 
financed  sales  of  a  home  within  the  scope  of 
BESPA.  t  sxupect  that  RESPA  will  be  amend- 
ed to  ez(!lude  such  transactions  from  its 
manifold:  but  bolder  steps  than  that  are 
needed.  The  consumer  protection  laws  need 
to  be  slmpUfled,  so  that  the  average  man 
and  woman.  In  the  street  can  understand 
them  and  comply  with  them.  It  is  tragic  but 
true;  at  the  present  time  the  average  lawyer 
cannot  advise  his  or  her  business  clients  how 
to  eoaiply  mttif  with  the  various  consumer 
protectton  laws.  And  commerce  depends  upon 
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certainty,  upon  knowing  that  a  parttoidar 
act  done  or  not  done  wttl  have  a  clearly  pre- 
dletoble  outcome. 

It  would  help  a  lot  If  one  simple  Bill  were 
to  be  enacted.  It  eould  read  as  foUows:  "All 
laws  of  the  United  States  Intended  to  inoteet 
consumers,  and  all  >tUes  and  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  as  any  of 
them  may  be  modified  or  amended  from  time 
to  time,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Common  Lav  and  are  to  be  inter- 
cepted, construed  and  applied  accordingly. 
Compliance  with  any  of  such  shall  be  deemed 
perfected  when  there  has  been  substantial 
compliance  therewith:  and  no'  party  seeking 
any  kind  of  monetary  award  6r  relief  under 
the  terms  of  any  of  such  shall  be  entitled  to 
any  such  award  or  relief  unless  such  party 
proves  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  such  party  actually  suffered  monetary 
damages,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  suit, 
inconsequence  of  an  act  or  omlMslon  violative 
of  any  of  such." 

I  doubt  that  there  are  very  many  members 
of  the  House  or  Senate  willing  to  introduce 
such  a  Bill  or  any  Bill  having  similar  Import. 
And  I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  so;  it  would  be 
political  suicide.  But  the  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  consumers  cannot  oonsxtme 
unless  there  are  businesses  selling  or  serving; 
and  the  state  of  the  law  now  permits  con- 
stuners  to  blackmail  businesses  when  even 
the  slightest  technical  violation  of  federal  law 
occurs.  That  situation  cannot  be  permitted 
to  exist  much  longer.  Consumers  deserve  pro- 
tection; and  I  am  glad  that  Congress  has 
responded,  and  is  responding,  to  their  cries 
for  legislative  assistance.  I  greatly  fear,  how- 
ever, that  Congress  has  been  bullied  by  the 
consumers'  lobbyists  into  throwing  the  baby 
out  with  the  bathwater.  I  know  that  those 
lobbyists  are  endowed  with  good  intentions; 
but  I  think  that  they  simply  have  not  de- 
voted the  kind  of  thought  and  study  to  the 
legislation  they  have  sought  that  should  have 
been  given.  I  sxispect  that  zealotry  has  tri- 
umphed over  good  Judgment  and  oommon 
sense. 

I  wish  you  well  In  your  endeavors  and  hope, 
most  sincerely,  that  you  can  aid  In  the  un- 
tangling of  the  regulatory  restraints  which 
are  strangling  the  business  community  of 
this  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  attorney  poses  a 
serious  question  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  in  general.  The 
question  has  been  fairly  and  objectively 
stated.  It  is  more  than  a  question  of  over- 
zealous  bureaucratic  regulations.  It  goes 
to  the  question  of  the  basic  extent  and 
intent  of  our  regulation.  Have  we  gone 
too  far?  Is  there  a  better  way  to  protect 
the  consumer? 
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PUERTO  RICAN  LAWYERS  ASSIST 
PRISONERS  IN  DOMINICAN  RE- 
PUBLIC 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOIT8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  for  Members  to  get  a  true 
soise  of  how  feelings  run  among  people 
who  we  are  attempting  to  help.  A  number 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been  In- 
volved over  the  past  months  with  the 
caae  of  three  Puerto  Ricans  Imprisoned 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  have 
been  working  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  assure  their  repatriation  to 
Puerto  Rico. 


This  case  has  become  a  focus  of  atten- 
tion in  Puerto  Rico,  and  many  groups  are 
at  woric,  both  with  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
Dominican  administrations  to  see  that 
due  process  is  foUowed.  that  these  mm 
will  be  returned  to  their  famlliee.  and 
that  this  grave  miscarriage  of  Justice  will 
come  to  an  end.  In  the  forefront  of  these 
groups  is  the  Colegio  de  Abogados  de 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Puerto  Rican  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  would  like  to  submit  a  very 
strong  series  of  resolutions  they  have  is- 
sued in  support  of  these  three  American 
citizens  whose  human  rights  have  been 
so  gravely  violated: 

Resolution — Request  ok  Repatriation  and 
Other  Particulars 
Whereas,  the  Honorable  Governing  Board 
adoptsd  and  implemented  through  its  Presi- 
dent  the   following   Resolution   dated   Au- 
gust 6,  1975,  herein  transcribed  ad  verbativi 
Whereas,  since  June  2,  1976  the  Authorities 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  have  imprisoned 
Puerto   Ricans    John    Sampson   Femtodez, 
Raiil  Garcia  Zapata,  Angel  Gandia  Bonhome 
for  crimes  allegedly  committed  against  said 
country. 

Whereas,  different  Puerto  Rican  entitles, 
Including  the  Honorable  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, have  expressed  their  deepest  con- 
cern regarding  the  guarantee  of  the  civil  and 
human  rights  of  these  fellow  citizens. 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Governing  Board 
of  this  distinguished  Bar  Association  .sent  a 
commission  constituted  by  attorneys  Jose  H. 
Pico.  President  of  thU  Bar  Association,  Luis 
E.  Audujar,  First  Vice-President  and  Gra- 
clany  Miranda  Marchand,  delegate  at-large, 
to  witness  the  hearing  of  the  case  against 
these  fellow  citizens. 

Whereas,  the  Commission  of  this  Bar  As- 
.soclatlon  reports  that  the.%  three  Puerto 
Ricans  prior  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  hearing 
witnessed  by  the  Conunlsslon  were  held  Iso- 
lated In  prison  for  over  twenty  (20)  days 
without  a  private  interview  with  their  attor- 
ney; and  without  knowing  the  charges 
against  them  and  without  receiving  any  copy 
of  the  accusations  against  them.  TTie  Com- 
mission of  our  Bar  Association  was  denied  an 
interview  with  them,  as  well. 

Whereas,  the  only  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion against  these  three  fellow  citizens  in 
said  hearing  was  some  alleged  confessions  al- 
legedly made  by  them  after  being  imprisoned 
and  isolated  for  over  twenty  (20)  days. 

Whereas,  the  truthfulness  and  voluntari- 
ness of  these  confessions  have  been  highly 
questioned  because  of  the  intense  physical 
and  psychological  coercion,  and  the  tortures 
through  which  they  were  obtained,  according 
to  the  repeated  testimony  of  the  accused 
during  the  two  hearings  held. 

Whereas,  these  fellow  citizens  were  con- 
demned  to  thirty  (30)  years  of  Imprisonment 
with  hard  labor  for  having  allegedly  at- 
tempted against  the  national  safety  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  a  trial  which  has 
surprised  many  because  of  ite  rapidity,  the 
severity  of  the  Judgment  and  the  Insufficiency 
of  the  evidence,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  observers  of  this  Bar  Association. 

Whereas,  this  delegation  took  steps  to 
protect  the  righte  of  said  Puerto  Ricans,  and 
requested  an  interview  with  Honorable 
Joaquin  Balaguer.  President  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  said  steps  were  unsuccess- 
ful. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  this  honorable 
governing  board: 

1.  To  express  our  most  energetic  rejectloa 
to  the  procedtire  followed  since  the  thne 
Puerto  Ricans.  John  Sampson  FtomAnde^ 
Raul  Garcia  Zapata  and  Angel  Oandla  Bon- 
home were  Imprisoned  and  until  they  were 
condemned,  for  being  oontnry  to  the  rights 
of  man  and  the  Charter  of  Human  Bights  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization; 
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a.  To  request  frtun  the  Dominican  authotl- 
tiss  the  guarantee  and  proteeUpn  of  «U  otril 
utd  human  righte  of  thaee  feOow  cltlaena; 

8  To  request  than  the  Domlnloaa  dtt- 
theritles.  speMflcdDy  froitt  their  Prealdtttt. 
Hbnbrable  Joaquin  Balafitoer.  the  immedUto 
repatriation  at  these  fellhw  eitteens; 

4  To  request  fr<Mn  the  Hninnrahle  Oovemor 
of  Puerto  Rtoo.  Rafael  BMrnAndea  Golte.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  executive  discretion,  to 
proceed  in  taking  steps  with  the  Presidency 
of  the  Dominica*'  RepuUle  to  obtain  the 
fastest  release  and  return  to  Puerto  Rico  of 
those  arrested; 

6.  To  send  certified  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Bar  Association  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  Honorable  Rafael  Hem&ndee  Coldn,  Oov- 
emor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
to  Honorable  Joaquin  Balaguer,  President  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  to  the  com- 
munications media  of  both  countries. 

Whereas,  the  President  our  Bar  Associa- 
tion, complying  with  a  mandate  of  the  Oov- 
eming  Board  appeared  before  the  Assembly 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  ob- 
tained the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  39, 
last  August  13.  1976,  the  text  of  which 
follows: 

[Resolution  No.   39,    1976  Annual   Meeting, 
Jo6«  H.  Pic6] 

RESOLUTION   ON   PUKRTO   RiCANS   HELD   BT 

AuTHoarriES  in  Dominican  Rspubuc 

Whereas,  since  June  2,  1976  the  Authori- 
ties of  the  Dominican  Republic  have  Im- 
prisoned Puerto  Ricans  John  Sampson- 
Pernandez.  Baiil  Oarcla-Zapata  and  Angel 
Oandia-Bonhome  for  crimes  allegedly  com- 
mitted against  said  country; 

Whereas,  it  has  been  alleged  that  before  a 
Habeas  Corpxis  rearing,  the  three  Puerto 
Ricans  were  held  incommimicado  for  over 
twenty  days  without  a  private  interview  with 
their  attorneys  and  without  knowing  the 
charges  against  them; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  to  request  from 
the  Dominlclan  authorities  the  guarantee 
and  protection  of  all  civil  and  human  rights 
of  these  fellow  citizens. 

Certified  to  be  a  correct  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion   adopted    by   concurrent   note   of    the 
Assembly    and   House   of   Delegate    of    the 
American  Bar  Association  on  August  13, 1976. 
V.  J.  Burns,  Jr. 

Secretary. 

Whereas,  other  civic  and  professional 
organizations  of  this  country  have  Joined  In 
the  repatriation  request  of  the  persons  to 
whom  we  have  referred. 

Whereas,  the  San  Juan  U  (Bio  Pledraa) 
delegation  In  an  assembly  held  recently, 
definitely  svy>ported  the  steps  token  to  de- 
fend the  fundamental  righte  of  the  human 
being  and  endorses  and  backs  the  steps  taken 
to  this  date  by  the  authorities  of  ouf 
Institution. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  this  general 
assembly  of  the  Bar  Association,  as  It  Is 
hereby  rescdved,  to  ratify,  endorse  and  ex- 
press a  vote  at  acknowledgement'  In  favor  of 
the  repatriation  st^s  taken  until  now  In 
favor  of  fellow  citizens  John  Sampson  Fer- 
nandez, Raiil  Oarcia  Zapato  and  Angel  Oanr 
dia  Bonhome,  by  the  authorities  of.  our  In- 
stitution and  by  the  Dominican  attorneys, 
and  to  instruct  the  President  and  the  Gov- 
erning Board  to  continue  and  to  intensify 
by  all  necessary  and  proper  means  these 
measures  until  they  obtain  the  fastest  re- 
lease and  return  to  Puerto  Rico  of  those 
arrested. 

This  Resolution  shall  be  translated  into 
English  and  shall  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  Stetes  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes. 

In  San  Juan,  Puerto  Blco,  Septemiber  Q, 
1976, 


EXTEmiGHS  OS  REMARKS 

MEDICALLY  ORIENTBD  SOCUETY 


HON.  TtH  LEE  CARTER 

.     .  or  KXMTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28.  1975 
< 

Mr.  CARTESl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fron- 
tier Nursing  Service  has  provided  pri- 
mary health  care  to  people  in  Kentucky 
for  50  years.  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that 
last  week  Oertrude  Isaacs,  a  doctor  of 
nursing  science,  presented  a  most  inter- 
esting paper  at  an  International  Health 
Conference  here  in  Washington. 

There  were  a  number  of  people  at  the 
conference  who  felt  the  issues  she  raised 
should  be  widely  discussed.  In  order  to 
facilitate  that  discussion  I  ask  that  her 
paper,  "The  Dilemma  of  a  Primary 
Health  Care  Agency  in  a  Medical 
Oriented  Society"  be  published  in  today's 
Congressional  Record: 
The  Doziuu  or  a  PaiXABT  Health  Cabe 

Agency  in  a  Mkdicaixt  Obixnted  Societt 

(By  O.  Isaacs,  D.N.Sc.) 

The  assumption  that  urban  and  rural  areas 
need  a  different  system  of  health  care  Is 
meaningless.  Basically,  their  health  needs  are 
the  same,  e.g.,  physical,  mentel,  environ- 
mental, and  social  needs  for  family  and  com- 
munity. Of  particular  Importance  is  the  need 
for  a  health  system  developed  within  the 
context  of  the  community.  Each  area  suffers 
similarly  from  InaccesslbUity  to  care  and  in- 
ability to  pay  for  the  coste  of  such  care. 
These  problems  are  more  closely  related  (1) 
to  economic  and  political  Issues  of  poverty 
rather  than  to  health  issues,  and  (2)  to  the 
lack  of  an  Identified  system  for  care. 

This  situation  Is  aggravated  by  the  de- 
mands for  curative  care  of  the  more  afBuent 
and  socially  st^hlstioated  which  society  in 
general  cannot  afford.  These  Issues  were  well 
addressed  In  the  World  Bank  Health  Policy 
Book,  and  have  been  confirmed  in  practice 
over  and  over  again.  Solution  to  these  prob- 
lems, however,  remain  elusive.  Traditional 
health  care  services  have  been  designed  to 
provide  ciiratlve  care  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  alike.  Preventive  care  has  been  provided 
separately  or  not  at  all.  The  mutual  needs 
of  both  groups  for  preventive  care  has  largely 
been  ignored.  Organized  medicine,  organised 
nursing  and  governmental  agencies  have  all 
been  very  slow  to  accept  either  the  primary 
care  nurse  or  the  primary  health  care  model. 
DEScaimoN  OF  a  pbimabt  health 

CAaX   MODEL 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Frontier  Nursing  Serv- 
ice (FNS).  Hyden,  Ky.  estoblished  a  district 
health  care  system  and  later  added  a  primary 
care  training  program  to  demonstrate 
methods  for  overcoming  these  problems  In 
rural  America.  A  highly  Inaccessible  poverty 
stricken  rural  area  with  no  physicians  was 
selected,  with  the  aasiunpUon  that  if  the 
system  could  be  successfully  demonstrated 
in  such  an  area  then  it  could  be  duplicated 
in  other  areas.  Because  of  limited  availability 
of  medical  services,  heavy  emphasis  was 
placed  on  preventive  oriented  primary  health 
care  with  the  focus  on  mother  and  child.  A 
workable  system  of  family  care  evolved,  and 
has  been  continuously  maintained  at  rela- 
tively low  ooste.  The  source  of  payment, 
which  is  largely  an  economic  and  p<dicy 
issue,  remains  a  jHoblem. 

The  system  oohsiste  of  a  centrally  located 
hospital  and'  health  faculty  encircled  by 
eight  nursing  districts  located  in  the  com- 
munity served.  It  is  a  voluntery  nongovern- 
mental agency.  Through  this  system,  until 
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1976,  roughly  30'  r  of  the  care  was  given 
in  the  home,  30%  in  the  nursing  district 
clinics,  and  40%  in  the  hospital .  and  oom- 
munity  health  faculties.  Medical  back-up 
and  other  curative  services  are  supplied 
through  the  hospital  and  community  health 
center.  Specialty  care  is  provided  through 
linkages  with  etete  and  regional  medical 
centers  and  institutions.  All  are  adminis- 
tered within  one  organzational  structure 
which  includes  research  activities  and  health 
manpower   training. 

Experience  at  the  FNS  and  the  foUowiug 
data  illustrates  (1)  the  importance  of  pre- 
ventive care  in  reducing  ooste  and  (3)  the 
constraining  influence  of  governmental  regu- 
lations and  reimbursemente  in  the  provision 
of  health  care.  The  reimbursement  is  for 
medical  care  only.  The  FNS  has  unequi- 
vocally demonstrated  that  primary  care 
services  delivered  by  family  nurse-midwives 
(primary  care  nurses)  through  a  district 
system  markedly  reduce  health  care  costs. 
The  lives  of  many  mothers  and  children  are 
sr.ved;  and  the  hospitalization  of  all  age 
groups,  particularly  the  chronically  ill,  and 
the  66  and  over  age  group.  Is  significantly 
lessened. 

This  system  of  health  care  Is  based  on  the 
premise  (1)  that  primary  care  requires  a 
well  trained  but  not  necessarily  a  highly 
trained  individual:  (2)  that  health  teaching 
and  counselling  with  supportive  care  plays 
an  influential  role  in  helping  families  esteb- 
llsh  sound  health  practices  and  cope  with 
day-to-day  health  problems,  thus  lessen- 
ing the  need  for  costly  curative  care;  and 
(3)  that  health  care  begins  in  the  home  with 
the  family.  Health  care  centers  are  import- 
ant adjuncte  but  they  cannot  satisfactorUy 
replace  home  care.  Many  people  will  argue 
that  home  care  is  too  expensive  and  time 
consimilng.  They  do  not  give  consideration 
to  the  potential  role  of  the  primary  care 
nurse  or  the  homemaker  in  home  health 
services  within  the  context  of  the  team. 
Nor  do  they  consider  the  Importance  of 
the  personal  touch  provided  through  this 
system.  They  see  health  care  primarily  as 
highly  skilled  medical  services  which  focuses 
on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  with  minimal 
attention  to  health  care  management  and 
the  management  of  illness. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  failure  of  the  World 
Bank  Health  Policy  Book  to  mention  (1)  the 
midwife,  and  (2)  the  importance  of  preser- 
vation of  food  as  vital  health  Issues.  Is  this 
omission  due  to  the  lack  of  woman's  touch 
in  health  planning?  In  1972,  2,000  midwlves 
represented  100  countries  at  the  Interna- 
tional Midwifery  Conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  omission  of  midwlves  from  the  re- 
port, as  a  vital  cadre  of  readily  available 
trained  health  manpower  was  shocking. 

the  impact  or  MmwimT  aaavieas  om  the 

health  or  MOTBKB  AMD  CRILO 

A  study  undertaken  by  the  Metropolitan 
Life  •  Insurance  Company  pointe  out  the  im- 
portance of  the  central  itde  that  nurse-mid- 
wives play  in  improving  health  care  and 
health  standards  through  their  preventive 
orientation.  In  1932  they  repmtod  on  the 
first  thousand  babies  delivered  by  the  Fron- 
tier Nurses.  They  stated,  "That  study  shows 
conclusively  what  has  in  fact  been  demon- 
strated before,  that  the  t3rpe  of  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Frontier  Nurse  safeguards  the 
life  of  mother  and  baby.  If  such  SM-vioe  were 
available  to  the  ooiintry  generally,  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  10,000  mothers'  lives  a 
year  in  the  United  Stetes.  there  would  be 
30,000  less  stiUMrths  and  80.000  more  chil- 
dren alive  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of 
life."  In  1964  they  reported  on  the  first 
10,000  babies  delivered  by  the  TH8.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  babies  were  delivered  in  the 
home. 
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Vbm  RIB  lost  11  motbMS. 
«iirlz>c  this  pwlod 
lT  *»  7J   |M 
In  ias7  O* 

■attu  POT  lOjMS 

«t  lb*  ilMttM  IMC*  due  to 

(poMimanU) ;    two 

(Midteo  ftnd  pregnane) ; 

to  povpanl  cauaas.  <My 

tn  tliair  honiaa.  AU  waaa 

oceimad  dnrtoc  Uw  ttaji  vim  tb»  nuzae- 

aul  bad  ta  tala- 
WMwmiHUcatlop  with  hospital 
pageant  of  all  mothara 
ky  nuraa  mldwlTea.  A  phyal- 
wtm  airallaUa  for  tha  managamant  oi 
tha  alMWiaaltttai  Mo  matamal  daath  haa 
oceunad  alaoa  IMI  In  ovar  8,000  deUvarlea. 
ThlB  la  aohatontlaUr  bakyw  national  average, 
whlA  haa  baaa  laduead  from  7^  maternal 
deatha  pw  lOjOOO  ttra  birtba  to  2^. 

Ftam  1S65  to  UTS  tha  neonatal  mortaUty 
rata  wm  VIM  and  the  atlllblrth  rate  was  10.1 
par  IjOOQ  daUvKlaa.  Batwaen  February  1973 
and  J«ly  U7f  an  IntenslTe  study  at  In- 
patient and  outpatient  statistical  data  was 
oondnetad,  showing  that  only  two  neonatal 
death!  and  4  atniblrtbs  bad  occurred  In  496 
dellTCtlaa.  a  neonatal  death  rate  of  4.1  and 
stmtaMb  fBto  of  tJt  per  1,000  Uve  births. 
In  IflTS  tha  neonatal  death  rate  was  13.3  and 
the  stOlhlrth  rata  was  13.3  per  1,000  lire 
blrtha  tn  Kkntaeky. 

Tbm  OMitUraed  reduction  in  neonatal  and 
mataraal  dtothe  oan  no  doubt  be  attributed 
to  tha  iBunnnolQglcal  programs  and  the  fam- 
ily planning  program,  both  preventtva  pro- 
grama  eonductad  by  family  nurse-mldwlTea. 
KtoBty  paroent  of  parents  now  limit  their 
family  alae  to  three  bablea  or  leea.  No  ru- 
btfla  or  ntfwoaa  epidemic  occurred  during 
this  period.  Better  nutrition  in  which  nune- 
mldwtf«B  play  a  ooonaellng  role  also  Is  an 
Important  Itetor.  The  nuxae-mldwlfe-physl- 
dan  team  la  atm  marginally  accepted  in  this 
country:  tha  ras  midwifery  program  is  only 
one  of  aanval  aiinllazty  successful  programs 
In  thia  oountoy  and  abroad. 

The  fan  Impact  of  such  care  is  felt 
througlKrat  the  life  cycle  of  the  family 
serred.  VIrst  in  the  life  as  the  chUd,  then 
In  the  life  at  the  family  and  the  grand- 
parenta.  A  mother  who  leama  to  take  care 
of  a  child  laama  to  take  care  of  the  family. 
In  a  zaeant  atady  npoited  by  Dr.  Ifuzum, 
et  aL,  ftvm  VlUwallj  of  Kentucky  ^UM- 
cal.  It  waa  found  that  the  Children  delivered 
by  tha  VMS  cooipBred  favorably,  nntrttkmally. 
devriopHMDtally  and  In  health  sUtus  wltti 
a  ooopanMa  group  of  chUdran  from  the 
Boatan  MMdia-lneome  group,  azty-mne  per- 
cent t€  tba  T  sella  County  population  was 
below  the  poverty  level  when  the  atudy  was 
undertafcan. 

Why  hava  ocganlaad  nursing,  organlaed 
medldnet  and  fovanunantal  agencies  ^oeen 
to  Ignoca  tliaaa  flndlnga?  Why  have  the  peo- 
ple faOad  to  rebel?  Why  have  atato  and  fed- 
eral fBvacnmaD*  failed  to  re^tond?  Theae  are 
eradal  qnaatlons  which  need  to  be  carefuDy 


HBALTH  caaa  costs  Aa  AmcrcD  bt 
coeaawMKNT    fouct 

Health  care  ooats  at  the  FNS  are  alao  sub- 
stantially belov  national  levels.  UntU  the 
RCS  ooavlatBd  tta  new  hoepttal  facflltiee  In 
Mbmafir.  IVI8.  prtaury  eare  aenh^ee  were 
deUvand  a*  appraUaattiy  $100  per  Individ- 
ual per  aanoB.  TUa  included  the  ooata  at 
the  primary  obm  nmee  training  program  and 
health  raaaank.  It  did  not  toelude  the  coats 
tt  pattants  ntaiad  for  specialty  care  eanr- 
leee.  ApftaatmaaMy  2%  of  the  outpatient  and 
hospital  lapatlHita  are  referred  for  qieclalty 
eare.  Wtth  tha  bnlldlng  at  the  new  ho^ital 
primary  aa«a  aaata  have  rleen  $70  per  annum 
per  tndMdoal. 

Kocb  td  tha  increase  in  coat  in  the  annual 
budget  fNm  ISMXKW  In  1966  to  an  eatlmated 
$34  mUUoB  ta  1976  can  be  attrUrated  to 


a^afiitihad  by  the  atato  and  (M- 

eral  govammenta.  With  the  Introduction  of 
madloatd  and  medloara.  bookkeeping  and 
reoordkeaplng  wan  tnonantt  at  a  rtMMuan 
enal  rate.  Manpowar  to  opeiato  the  aervloe 
has  been  increased  ftam  99  to  316  Indlvldnala 
without  essential  Increase  in  tha  population 
served.  Neither  the  number  of  patients  seen 
In  ambulatory  care  cllnlca  or  haq>!tal  days 
changed  substantially  during  this  period. 

Home  deliveries,  which  are  less  coetly,  were 
generally  discontinued  in  favor  of  hoepttal 
deliveries  without  comparable  deereasee  In 
infant  and  maternal  mortaUty  i-ates.  In  addi- 
tion, the  FN8  waa  obligated  to  build  costly 
new  hoqiital  facilities  to  meet  governmental 
regulations  and  is  required  to  meet  uniaal- 
istlc  health  manpower  demands.  Rural  areas 
have  an  \jnduly  difflcult  time  recruiting  fully 
qualified  lab  and  x-ray  technologists  and 
other  medical  specialists,  which  again  are 
more  coetly.  While  the  more  highly  trained 
specialists  are  desirable  for  consuItcUilon  aiien 
problems  arise,  they  are  not  necessary  to 
provide  quality  day-to-day  care.  Regulations 
have  been  establlahed  to  meet  Harvard,  Yale 
and  Hopkins  standards  which  are  suited  to 
highly  developed  specialty  services  but  they 
are  not  practical  for  day-to-day  primary 
health  care  in  rural  areas.  The  cost  benefits 
derived  through  medlcald-medicare  reim- 
bursements and  adherence  to  established 
governmental  standards,  while  essential  to 
malnteln  services  in  this  country  are  highly 
debatable  in  terms  of  the  outcome  of  the 
service  provided. 

They  have  caused  a  major  shift  from  pre- 
ventive oriented  health  care  to  ciu-ative  care 
at  the  FN8.  Naither  the  federal  nor  state 
systems  reimburse  for  preventive  care.  Stud- 
ies Illustrate  major  shifts  in  the  distribution 
of  care  since  1966  with  the  greateat  shift  oc- 
curring after  tha  opening  of  the  new  bo^ital 
in  rw»ruary  1976.  For  a  oonununity  the  slae 
of  Leslie  County  the  FN8  was  obligated  to 
buUd  a  40  bed  hospital  to  meet  bed  require- 
ments st4>ulated  by  the  governmental  agen- 
cies. This  waa  done  with  the  eiqiectatlon  that 
it  would  be  70%  occupied  within  6  months, 
on.  the  beats  at  eq>erlenoe  from  surrounding 
areas.  After  eight  m/mth^  X3i»  occupancy  re- 
mains at  47%.  On  the  other  hand  outpatient 
Mfvloee  have  ehlfted  from  the  distrlot  health 
canton  to  hoqjltal  baaed  faciUtles.  This  can 
be  largely  attributed  to  tha  increase  in 
chargea  for  health  oara  aervloea  to  meet  in- 
ereaaed  ooato  ineorred  by  the  deveIoi»nent  of 
man  coetly  curative  aervloea. 


amrrs   nr    paavmnra   am   cubativi   cabb, 
BBATsa  TO  CBaaeaa 

A  recent  study  of  ooets,  charges  and  fees 
collected,  since  the  opmlng  of  the  new  hos- 
pital in  1976  Indicated  a  »«»»'*^w1  change  in 
patterns  of  health  aorvlca  utHlaatlon.  It  also 
indicated  that  tha  peopto  of  the  oonununity 
wlU  pay  a  limited  aum  for  preventive  oriented 
aervloea  pro>vlded  through  the  dlatria  cen- 
teta.  Inatead  people  dahqr  In  seeking  care  im- 
tU  they  baoMna  suOolantly  lU  to  Juatlfy  a 
trip  to  the  hospital,  where  they  wUl  pay  a 
higher  sum  for  curative  care.  People  will 
rarriy  travel  further  than  the  established 
five  mUe  distance  to  the  district  centers  tat 
prevanUva  care,  a  factw  addressed  by  the 
Wortd  Bank.  Preventtva  care  must  be  readUy 
available  and  aoeompanlad  by  an  active  con- 
tinuing education  program  and  active  provl- 
aion  to  become  a  viable  component  of  a 
health  agency.  Like  education  it  does  not 
sell  on  the  competltlva  market. 

The  following  atatlatlea  lUustrate  the  re- 
cent shift  In  patterns  of  health  service  uti- 
lization. In  the  dlatrlcto  the  major  shifto 
have  been  from  child  care,  which  la  largely 
health  oriented,  to  the  care  at  the  66  and 
over,  which  la  largrty  lllnaas  oriented,  with 
an  overall  reduotton  in  productivity  in  twms 
at  ambulatcvy  oara  MUXNmtara.  At  tha  aame 
time  hospltaliaation  of  the  66  and  over  had 
Increased.  This  shift  wfll  be  difflcult  to 
re  vane. 


Tba  Inonaaa  ta  boapltaUaattan  was  pri- 
mamy  ta  tha  M  and  orar  aca  groqn.  Ptom 
1971  to  van*  tha  aitwhwinn  rate  te  the  66 
ratarttrtir  tittiUib,  flue- 
•-U  ponnU  of  the  adato- 
iten  par  month  vtth  an  ovenU  avwage  of 
10%  par  anman.  Tha  alzty-Uva  and  onr 
age  group  form  appcoKlmately  6^%  of  the 
population  aarrad  ta  thla  oountry.  The  aver- 
age  luMpltal  atoy  Is  7.1  daya  for  thia  age  group 
compared  to  16  days  average  atoy  In  othv 
oconmunlty  ho^taia  ta  thla  country.  Only 
16%  of  hoapltal  days  at  the  FNS  are  for  the 
66  and  over  compared  to  38-43%  In  two 
neighboring  counties  with  almllar  conditions, 
and  no  nursing  homes.  The  national  ho^ital 
days  for  the  65  and  over  averagaa  at  33%. 
During  the  first  six  month  period  following 
the  opening  of  the  new  ho^ltal  the  occu- 
pancy rate  of  the  66  and  over  age  group 
increased  to  27%  of  hospital  days. 

Other  findings  indicate  the  shift  from  pre- 
ventive to  curative  care.  The  increase  In 
charges  and  the  simultaneous  pressure  to 
reduce  coste  and  collect  fees  Inadvertently 
led  to  a  reduction  In  preventive  care.  At 
the  same  time  aente  and  chronic  health 
problems  increased  with  the  greatest  in- 
crease occurring  in  the  chronic  flareup  cate- 
gory. Preventive  care  has  traditionally  been 
promoted  through  an  active  home  visiting 
program.  A  drc^  in  home  vlslte  was  shortly 
accompanied  by  a  decline  in  nursing  clinic 
visits.  This  was  particularly  marked  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  was  a  change  in  nursing 
personnel.  This  decline  was  not  noted  In  dis- 
tricts where  the  new  nurse  kept  up  her 
home  visita. 

Home  visits  are  a  vital  link  between  the 
family  and  the  health  system.  It  is  in  the 
home  that  the  most  important  teaching, 
consultetion  and  supportive  care  occiirs,  and 
where  the  family  can  best  leam  to  assume 
self  care.  It  is  in  this  area  of  care  that  the 
family  nurse  and  the  nurse-mldwlfe  excell. 
The  f  tunily  learns  best  when  they  can  observe 
the  nurse  actually  providing  the  care,  if  they 
are  encouraged  to  asBtime  this  responsibility. 
smacABT 
This  report'  focuses  primarily  on  the  ben- 
eflte  derived  from  (1)  a  decentralized  system 
for  providing  coordinated  health  and  cva%- 
tive  care  and,  (3)  the  utilization  of  the  pri- 
mary care  nurse  whose  training  focuses  more 
on  health  care  and  Is  considerably  less  costly 
than  medical  training.  It  has  demonstrated 
the  elfectlveness  of  preventive  oriented 
health  care  in  saving  the  lives  of  mothers 
and  babies  and  In  reducing  costly  ho^ltal 
care  and  other  curvatlve  services.  It  speaks 
to  the  dlillculty  of  selling  preventive  eare  to 
the  people  as  well  as  to  governmental  agen- 
cies; and  the  need  for  community  based 
home  care  services  to  malnteln  an  active 
preventive  oriented  health  program. 

It  demonstrates  the  Impact  of  govemmen- 
tel  reimbiirsemente  and  policies  on  a  tradi- 
tionally preventive  oriented  primary  health 
care  program  which  has  resulted  in  a  marked 
shift  to  curative  care  and  increased  costs  / 
without  measurable  comparable  benefits.  It 
encourages  neglect  of  a  patient  untU  he  be- 
comes ill.  The  care  of  the  ill  requires  more 
highly  trained  health  manpower,  more  costly 
facilities,  and  Is  more  time  consuming.  This 
shift  leads  to  a  greater  centralization  of 
services.  It  negates  the  delivery  of  effective 
preventive  services  which  are  designed  to 
health  In  contrast  to  illness.  We  have  not 
even  begun  to  examine  the  psychological 
and  social  Impact  of  community  based  family 
centered  care  in  contrast  to  the  technologl- 
caUy  focused  hoepitol  centered  care. 

Such  shifto  toward  curative  oare  are  cause 
for  serious  conoem  in  terms  of  the  eventual 
impact  on  the  health  atatua  of  this  nation 
and  that  of  the  developing  nations;  (1)  the 
growing  coste  of  health  care  and,  (3)  the 
well-being  of  the  people.  The  program  as 
(Higlnally  developed  and  designed  by  the 
FNS  ahows  majOT  promise  for  a  imlversal 
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model  which  may  reverse  the  current  trend 
toward  curative  care  if  supported  through 
governmental  policy. 

Becent  health  legislation,  the  PubUe 
Health  Planning  Act,  PL  03-641,  supporte  the 
primary  care  nurse.  Kentucky  is  now  in  the 
process  of  developing  regulation  for  primary 
bealth  care  centers  which  include  the  pri- 
mary care  nurse.  These  are  based  on  the 
model  devel<4>ed  by  the  ms.  The  inclusion 
of  extensions  to  this  service  of  the  nursing 
dlBtrlcte  without  the  inunedlate  supervision 
of  the  physldan  has  been  debated.  These  are 
vitel  if  health  service  are  to  be  made  accessi- 
ble to  the  people.  In  addition,  health  legis- 
lation is  needed  which  wiU  permit  llcMisure 
of  the  family  nurse  and  the  nurse  midwife 
in  each  stote.  This  must  then  be  accom- 
panied by  appropriations  which  wUl  make 
the  system  workable  <»  stote  and  national 
levels.  Until  such  support  becomes  available. 
Individual  agencies  must  pursue  costly  and 
time  consuming  means  of  seeking  funding 
for  health  services. 

It  is  an  Ideological  approach  to  health 
care.  The  full  social  and  cost  beneflte  will 
not  he  felt  for  a  long  time.  The  full  impact 
camiot  be  measured  by  scientific  methods. 
It  Is  also  a  practical,  relatively  low-cost  ap- 
proach that  makes  sense. 


A  NOBEL  LAUREATE  VIEWS  THE 
CURRENT  WORLD  ECONOMIC  SIT- 
UATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GKoacHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  man  who  won  the  Nobel 
Laureate  prize  in  economics.  Friedrlch 
A.  von  Hayek,  recently  granted  an  inter- 
view to  the  Gold  &  Silver  Newsletter, 
which  waa  reprinted  in  Human  Events  of 
September  6.  1975.  In  this  interview  he 
discusses  the  fallacy  of  deficit  spending 
and  the  fooUshness  of  Majmard  Keynes. 
Further  than  that,  he  discusses  the  rea- 
sons why  gold  ownership  Is  still  in  vogue 
and  how  that  precious  metal  could  stiU 
be  the  key  to  world  economic  problems. 
Therefore,  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

A  NoBKL  Laukbatk  Views  the  Cubeent 
WoBLo  Economic  Situation 

MoNEX.  First  of  all.  Dr.  Hayek,  let  us  con- 
gratulate you  on  receiving  the  Nobel  Prtae. 

Hatex.  Well,  thank  you.  I  had  not  ex- 
pected it,  but,  of  coiirse,  I  was  honored  at 
baving  been  chosen.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
the  demands  on  my  time  since  then  by  the 
press  and  others  have  been  astonishing.  I'm 
beginning  to  think  that  the  Nobel  Prize  is 
designed  to  prevent  anyone  who  gete  it  from 
doing  any  further  work. 

MoNEx.  Our  first  question  deals  with  your 
forecast  in  the  1920s  that  America  was  head- 
ed for  a  depression.  We  understend  you  were 
one  of  the  only  enocomisto  to  do  so.  Is  that 
true? 

Hatek.  Yes.  I  was  one  of  the  only  ones  to 
predict  what  was  going  to  happen.  In  early 
1929,  when  I  made  this  forecast,  I  was  hvlng 
in  Europe  which  was  then  going  through  a 
period  of  depression.  I  said  that  there's  no 
hope  of  a  recovery  In  Europe  until  Interest 
rates  fell,  and  Interest  rates  would  not  fall 
untU  the  American  boom  collapses,  which  I 
■aid,  was  Ukely  to  happen  within  the  next 
few  months. 

Moitxx.  How  were  you  able  to  foresee  what 
would  happen? 

Hayek.  What  made  me  expect  this,  of 
course,  is  one  of  my  main  theoretical  beUefa 
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that  you  cannot  Indaflnltely  malntata  an  ta- 
ilattonary  boom.  Suoh  a  boom  oreatea  all 
kinds  of  arttfldal  Joba  that  might  keep  gotag 
for  a  fairly  long  time  but  aooner  or  later  muat 
collapse.  Alao.  I  waa  oonvtaeed  that  after 
1927,  when  the  Federal  Beaerve  made  an  at- 
tempt to  Steve  off  a  colla^Me  by  credit  expan- 
sion, the  boom  had  Ijecome  a  typically  In- 
fiationary  one. 

So -In  early  1929  there  was  every  sign  that 
the  boom  was  going  to  break  down.  I  knew 
by  then  that  the  Americans  could  not  pro- 
long this  sort  of  expansion  indefinitely,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Federal  Reserve  was  no  longer 
willing  to  feed  it  by  more  inflation,  the  thing 
would  collapse. 

In  addition,  you  must  remember  that  at 
the  time  the  Federal  Reserve  was  not  only 
unwilimg  but  was  unable  to  continue  the 
expansion  because  the  gold  standard  set  a 
limit  to  the  possible  expansion.  Under  the 
gold  standard,  therefore,  an  Inflationary 
boom  could  not  last  very  long. 

MoNEx.  You've  mentioned  before  that  the 
depression  of  the  1930s  was  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed. Would  you  explain  your  reasoning  for 
our  readers,  please? 

Hatek.  In  1929,  a  crisis  and  depression 
of  some  length  was  ineviteble.  But  it  cer- 
teinly  need  not  have  lasted  for  something 
like  10  years.  It  ought  to  have  been  over  in 
two  or  three  years,  if  sensible  policies  had 
been  followed. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  market  to  correct 
the  misdirections  of  labor  and  resources  that 
occurred  during  the  inflationary  boom,  the 
government  believed  they  could  cure  the 
depression  by  keeping  up  wages.  Hoover  be- 
gan the  policy,  but  Roosevelt  greatly  ex- 
panded it.  The  cry  was — "For  heaven's  sake 
keep  up  wages  so  that  demand  remains  suf- 
ficient." Policies  of  government  intervention 
in  the  economy  led  internationally  to  ex- 
change controls,  restrictions  on  foreign 
trade  and  other  policies  that  only  made  mat- 
ters worse. 

The  absence  of  a  sound  international 
monetary  system  was  another  factor  that  was 
responsible  for  the  length  of  the  depression. 
One  of  the  single  most  important  mistakes 
that  unnecessarUy  prolonged  the  depression 
was  Roosevelt's  decision  to  go  off  the  gold 
standard. 

There  was  an  International  monetary  con- 
ference in  progress  in  London  at  the  time 
that  was  on  the  whole  working  on  a  propoeal 
along  the  right  lines.  The  conference  just 
blew  up  as  a  result  of  the  American  action. 
Roosevelt  completely  upset  the  whole  inter- 
national monetary  system  by  that  decision 
at  Just  a  time  when  there  were  some  signs  of 
a  recovery. 

MoNsx..  Would  you  review  some  of  the 
additional  consequences  that  fiowed  from 
that  decision? 

Hatek.  Abandonment  of  the  gold  stend- 
ard  also  set  the  stage  for  future  Inflation 
through  a  gradual  elimination  of  restrictions 
on  the  free  actions  of  politicians.  Although 
the  U.8.  nominally  continued  on  the  gold 
standard,  in  fact  the  gold  standard  ended 
in  1933.  The  gold  standard  Is  by  Ite  nature 
International — no  single  country  can  have  an 
effective  gold  standard  because  if  Just  one 
oountry  Is  on  gold  It  means  that  the  policy 
of  that  country  determines  the  value  of  gold 
and  not  the  other  way  around. 

Then  came  Bretton  Woods  after  World 
War  II  with  ite  principle  that  no  oountry 
should  ever  be  required  to  contract  Ite  cur- 
rency— all  the  adjusting  would  be  done  by 
expanding  the  money  supply  of  the  coun- 
tries that  had  a  favorable^  trade  balance. 
That  was  the  second  stage.  The  third  stage 
was  abandoning  fixed  exchange  rates  and 
accepting  flexible  exchange  rates  and  float- 
ing currencies.  This  metns,  of  course,  that  a 
oountry  is  completely  free  in  ite  monetary 
policy. 

As  long  as  the  people  who  manage  the 
national  currency  had  to  pay  some  atten- 
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tlon  to  maintaining  theae  rates  there  was 
■ome  reetratat  on  tbam.  Now  that  they've 
COtten  rid  «f  that  reatralnt.  they  are  free 
to  Inflato  all  they  want.  The  reaiUt  la  that 
we've  had  an  Inflationary  boom  that  has 
lasted  for  some  36  years — an  unprecedented 
situation. 

IfOMXx.  Do  you  think  there's  much  hope 
of  a  return  to  the  g(dd  standard  as  a  solution 
to  the  world  monetary  problems  of  today? 

Hatek.  The  chances  of  restoring  any  kind 
of  gold  standard  has  occupied  me  a  great 
deal,  and  I  don't  believe  such  an  attempt  can 
really  succeed.  As  I've  said,  the  gold  stand- 
ard is  only  effective  as  an  international 
standard,  and  the  chances  of  reestablishing 
it  on  an  international  basis  are  amaU. 

The  chances  of  ite  being  maintained  for 
any  length  of  time  at  the  present  are  almost 
nU  because  no  country  is  as  yet  willing  to 
submit  to  temporary  periods  of  deflation  and 
unemployment  that  the  gold  standard  de- 
mands. I  think  before  one  can  seriously  wish 
that  the  gold  standard  be  reestablished  opin- 
ion has  to  i^ange  a  great  deal.  Now  It  may 
be  that  a  iievere  depression  of  some  length 
will  change  public  opinion  to  the  point  where 
people  wow  id  agree  that  even  with  ite  de- 
fecte  the  gnld  standard  is  preferable  to  what 
they  are  ex|ieriencing  without  it. 

But  before  this  can  h^pen,  countries  must 
foreswear  a  monetary  and  flscal  fuU  employ- 
ment policy.  They  must  realize  they  cannot 
permanently  maintain  fuU  employment  by 
inflation,  or  there  is  no  chance  of  maintain- 
ing a  gold  standard.  The  gold  standard,  of 
course,  pute  a  curb  on  politicians  that  forces 
them  to  do  things  they  don't  want  to  do.  If 
you  could  get  the  politicians  to  submit  to 
that  discipline,  it  would  be  highly  desirable. 
But  I  don't  believe  at  the  present  time  there's 
much  chance  of  this  happening. 

MoNEx.  In  The  Road  to  Serfdom,  you 
argue  that  John  l^aynard  Keynes'  theories, 
if  carried  far  enough,  will  lead  to  the  end  of 
Individual  liberty  and  to  totalitarian  govern- 
ment. Keynes,  nonetheless,  gave  the  book  an 
almost  passionate  endorsement,  saying  he 
was  "not  only  in  agreement  wtth  it,  but  in 
deeply  moved  agreement."  Do  you  feel  he 
may  have  changed  hta  views  to  his  later 
years? 

Hatek.  No,  I  don't  think  he  did.  I  knew 
Keynes  well.  In  fact,  personaUy  we  were  good 
friends.  We  Just  generally  avoided  talking 
economics.  We  knew  we  fouldnt  agree  on 
economics,  but  there  were  many  other  com- 
mon intoreste.  It  didn't  surprise  me  that  he 
accepted  the  thesis  of  the  t>cok  becatiae  he. 
was  basically  of  a  Ubertarian  outlook  and 
concerned  about  any  threat  to  liberty.  It 
was  not  against  Keynes  that  the  itood  to 
Serfdom  was  directed. 

I  do,  however,  feel  that  Maynard  would 
have  changed  his  views  had  he  lived  longer. 
What  I  blame  Keynes  for  is  to  have  oaUed 
his  major  work  a  Oeneral  Theory,  it  waan't 
a  general  theory.  It  was  admittedly  adi4>ted 
to  the  speclsa  needs  of  the  1930s  when  we 
had  a  general  period  of  deflation.  It  was  tem- 
pered for  the  moment  and  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  a  general  theory. 

Be  was  up  to  a  point  aware  of  this  when 
I  saw  him  in  early  1946. 1  asked  him  whether 
he  wasn't  getting  alarmed  that  some  of  his 
theories  had  led  into  inflaUon.  He  said — 
"Oh,  Hayek,  never  mind.  Dont  be  alarmed. 
These  views  were  frlghtf\Uly  important  in  the 
19308.  If  they  should  ever  become  dangerous, 
Jiist  wateh  me.  I'm  going  to  turn  public  opln- 
ton  around  like  this."  And  he  made  a  move- 
ment of  his  hand,  indicating  a  complete 
chaiige  of  direction  and  emphasizing  he  had 
this  great  confldence  that  he  was  able  to  play 
on  public  opinion  as  an  instrument.  Six 
weeks  later  he  was  dead  and  oouldnt  do  It. 

I  think  If  Lord  Keynes  had  lived  longer,  he 
would  have  beeome  (me  of  the  main  fighters 
against  Inflation.  I  think  it  was  a  great  ca- 
lamity that  he  died  when  he  did. 
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MonoL  WlMit^  TOUT 

OCOOOtBiO  OOtidttiOQi  todAjT 

R*nac  Uf  ofwaa  vtov  <rf  vorld  Monoml* 
eomdlttoni  «t  thto  tlm*  to  gcbanlljr  tm»  ol 
pwtmhm.  I  thlhlc  tSmw's  s  olutoce  tbui  peo- 
ple mar  bMoms  nMonablv  mgatn  aad  tlw 
deprMHoa  th»t  la  now  boglnnliig  wlU  not 
last  too  long.  Itii  pooBlble.  After  aU,  wlOi  • 
working  economx  fxm  am  ptiU  out  of  •  d»- 
preastoa  extnMMlnarUy  npldljr.  For  exun- 
ple,  after  WoiM  War  I— I  believe  It  was 
1931 — ^Amertoaa  prices  fell  something  like  40 
per  cent  vtttiln  ttx  monttis,  canslng  acute  de- 
pieaaluu.  B«t  tlkere  was  a  rapid  adjustment, 
and  wltfaln  moottis  Tecovery  was  under  way 
becanae  yon  atUI  Iiad  a  functioning  price  and 
market  loaclumlain. 

Tbe  Oaiiiuu  reoorery  after  the  hyper-lnlla- 
tion  of  IMS.  again,  was  possible  because  there 
existed  a  fuOjr  ftmctloolng  labm  market  with 
the  posBlMlity  of  adjiistlng  the  relative  wages 
very  npMUy. 

Komx.  Moot  economists  refer  to  present 
ecoootalc  conditions  in  this  country  as  a  re- 
cMrton.  Do  you  see  It  as  a  depression? 

Hatxk.  ma.  there>  really  no  quantitative 
dlsttnettoci  between  the  two.  The  word  "re- 
eeflslom"  was  Invmted  to  avoid  the  scare 
word  "depreaslon,"  and  It  |ust  means  a  mild 
dei»easlan.  Bat  you  wont  get  away  wltli  a 
mild  rtimiii— lull  this  time.  You  may  hope  It 
win  be  a  dtort  one,  bat  n  wlU  be  a  depres- 
sion, and  X  dont  think  we've  reached  the 
deptlis  y«k. 'X  dont  want  to- set  any  figure, 
but  niiwnployiaent  Is  going  to  rise  further. 

Hatnat.  n>  yoa  think  this  depression  is 
Ukely  to  be  wone  man  the  1930b? 

Ha-mc  Xtli  not  Impossible.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  an  eoonomlst,  I  feel  it's  my  Job  to 
ten  tbm  paopls  that  It's  not  necessary  If  they 
foUow  TantmaUe  pohcles.  I  dont  think  the 
chances  are  Ukely  theyTl  do  it.  But  It's  pos- 
sible. 

MoxKX.  What's  your  aasesament  of  recent 
actions  taken  by  the  Axlmlnlstratlon  and 
Congraaa  to  deal  with  the  nation's  economic 
problems? 

Hark.  Ttas  Coofigress  has  done  exactly  as 
I  cxpacted  and  that's  to  try  to  cui<>  the 
problem  with  another  doae  of  Inflation.  It 
doeant  surprise  me  In  the  least.  That  Pi«al- 
dent  Fard  aboold  have  tempararlty  resisted 
was  mass  than  I  sxpected.  I'm  sorry  that 
hs  didat  sttok  It  out.  But.  again,  I  wasn't 
surprtoed  that  hs  flaally  signed  the  tax  cut 
blU. 

Now  ttas  nsonptlon  of  an  sxpaaslonlBt 
credit  psilcy  earn  attU  onoe  mors  catch  on 
for  a  ttaM  and  tH^otBrily  revive  ttis  boom. 
And  I  tear  tkat  arigkt  h^psn.  Tou  see.  if 
at  ths  ftmaatt  aoaasat  tbsy  rtMmId  succeed 
In  prolonging  tbs  Inflationary  boom  for  an- 
ottmr  panr  or  Mro^  tlis  idtlmats  oonapse  Is 
gotav  to  bs  worw  than  It  would  be  now. 
Uf  Jin  11  biipimluu  is  that  an  Inflatloaarf 
"■»— itnw  iB^  mry  Iflwiy  to  esteh  on,  but 
It  wmr-  X  eant  SMiuds  that  poaatbUlty.  But 
pstsoaa^.  X  wauM  rather  have  a  more  mod- 
erats  tfipMSMan  now  than  a  worse  <n>e  In 
twoyauathBs. 

MoHxz.  In  your  islkl  book,  Prices  and  Pro- 
dttetlom,  you  wNts  that  the  way  out  of  a 
depression  la  ttmsigh  the  slow  process  of 
ths  maikst  comotlng  the  mistimes  made 
during  ttw  Inflationary  period.  The  public 
and  ths  poBtieliat.  however,  are  rarely  wfll- 
ing  to  do  iwOifttg  about  unemployment  whUe 
this  slow  proesfls  runs  its  course.  What  la  fiie 
solution? 

Haxxx.  Tou  know  you're  asking  me  a  ques- 
tion to  whlQh^  have  no  answer  and  that's 
whsthsr  tt'spostfbls  for  a  government  to  pur- 
sue a  asnalhls  pMlcy  as  long  as  ths  public 
holds  tk»  nrang  «sv  at  what  can  bs  dons. 
I'd  sar  tt^  alaasst  a  hopslssa  proposttlon 
for  ttasgnvafniiHiit  to  pursas  a  ssnslhlsjoi- 
icy  so  Ifoag  as  tbs  pubUe  to  r^iiMfiil  wltb 
the  Ides  «haft  ttas's  a  ebssp  w^y  of  curing 
unemirioynMnt.  As  an  economist  I  can  only 
argue  thto  to  a  mtotake. 


^HI^SIONS  OF  WBMAMKS 

But  as  long  as  psopis  beHsTS—and  I  think 
ths  great  majortty  of  psopto  do  bsusve  that 
ths  lOTanuneBt  has  tb»  povar  to  sUmbuts 
unsmiiioymgnt  qiilcUy  and  lastingly,  ttts 
government  wont  hs  able  to  stop  the  Infla- 
tionary process.  I  think  we  have  to  tsacAi 
people  first  that  this  to  the  price  we  most 
pay  for  the  abuse  of  monetary  policy  for  so 
many  years.  Tou  must  not  expect  that  after 
having  done  the  wrong  thing  for  so  many 
years.  ne'U  get  away  chet4>ly  after  that. 

MoNEX.  Haven't  there  been  periodic  reces- 
sionary adjustments  over  the  years? 

Ratck.  Yes,  but  they  were  very  minor,  very 
minor  liideed.  Those  were  periodic  adjust- 
ments that  did  not  involve  a  cessation  of 
the  inflation.  It  meant  only  a  slowing  down 
of  the  rate  of  inflation. 

MoNEX.  What  do  you  think  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen if  we  continue  to  pursue  the  economic 
policies  we  have  been  following? 

H.^YEK.  I'm  fairly  certain  about  two  things. 
First,  that  attempts  at  so-called  pump  prim- 
ing will  probably  sooner  lead  to  acceleration 
of  the  price  rise,  rather  than  an  Increase  in 
employment,  and  people  will  demand  control 
of  the  price  rise.  The  government  will  clamp 
on  controls  and  pump  more  money  into  cir- 
culation, which  will  have  the  disappointing 
effect  of  not  creating  much  employnwnt. 

Secondly,  these  developments  wUl  drive 
the  country  into  a  combination  of  price 
controls,  public  works  of  one  sort  or  another 
and  gradually  into  a  completely  government- 
controlled  economy.  Tes,  I  think  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  we  will  be  moving  Into  a  com- 
pletely controlled  economy  with  depression, 
and  employment  directly  dependent  on  gov- 
ernment spending  on  public  works.  Of  course 
this  Is  a  situation  from  which  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  extricate  yourself. 

MoNXX.  Under  the  conditions  that  you  see 
developing,  ^lat  Investment  advice  would 
you  give  to  those  who  are  concerned  about 
protecting  their  aseets? 

Hatek.  For  a  long  time  I  thought  the 
major  thing  to  do  was  to  get  out  of  bonds 
and  into  equities.  But  present  day  goverfi- 
ments  know  how  to  destroy  the  chances  of 
even  a  stable  real  inccmte  from  equities. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  has  a  claim  to  a 
govarnment  pension  Is  fairly  certain  not  to 
have  to  starve — but  no  more  than  that.  And 
anybody  who  relies  on  land  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  may  not  starve  In  his  old  age. 
Apart  from  one's  home,  land  is  for  most  peo- 
ple not  a  real  alternative  Investment,  because 
governments  are  finding  ways  to  make  even 
land  a  bad  investment.  In  England,  they're 
moving  toward  making  it  a  law  that  if  you 
want  to  sen  your  property  you  mtist  seU  it  to 
the  government  which  will  then  resell  It. 

MoNEX.  What  is  your  opinion  of  gold  as  an 
investment? 

Hatxk.  Well,  pe<9le  who  did  Invest  in  gold 
wei»  vsry  wise  Indeed.  Oold  to  not  a  certain 
Inyestment — you  oould  lose  a  substantial 
amount  in  gold,  but  probably  less  than  in 
anything  else.  Compared  to  everything  else, 
I  would  have  to  say  that  gold  to  an  apprc^ri- 
ats  investment  that  I  think  wUl  probably 
do  better  than  most  others. 

MoNxx.  Why  do  you  regard  gold  as  perhapa 
a  safer  investment  than  moet  anything  else? 

Hatzk.  Because  as  ctrndltlons  continue  to 
worsen,  people  wlU  resort  to  the  one  thing 
which  they  regard  as  safe.  I  must  admit  that 
bSllsC  In  gold  to  perhaps  a  superstitious  one, 
but  It's  one  that's  not  likely  to  be  shaken. 
The  more  people  despair  of  conditions,  the 
more  people  wlU  resort  to  the  one  famUlar 
thing  which  you  can  cling  to  and  which  you 
can  put  in  your  pocket  and  walk  away  with. 

Some  may  say  gold  to  not  money  anymore, 
but  it's  a  store  of  value  which  the  paper 
money  to  not.  If  things  come  to  the  worst, 
you  can  bury  gold  In  your  garden.  Tou  won't 
make  anything  on  It  that  way,  but  in  30 
yean  tlms  your  chUdiMi  wlU  stni  have 
something  that  has  retained  Its  value. 

The  government  may  again  clamp  down 
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an  kinds  of  controls  on  ths  psainsBlon  «f 
gold,  but  govammsnts  dont  last  finswi. 
Even  If  the  government  puts  thsdsstti  psasi- 
ty  on  ths  possession  of  gold,  ss  Hm  MmOi  ^ 
It  wont  prevent  people  from  burying  it  in 
their  garden  to  have  something  of  value 
when  the  government  has  changed.  'To  have 
something  that  win  still  be  of  value  in  9o 
years  time  to,  for  the  gpreat  majority  of  peo- 
ple, stiU  very  Important. 


FORD  IS  GRANDSTANDING 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NEW  jiasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
arc  all  aware  of  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  recommending  that  the  Con- 
gress extend  a  $28  billion  tax  reduction 
to  the  people  of  America  and  to  tie  that 
tax  cut  to  a  $28  billion  reduction  m 
Federal  spending.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  a  com- 
mentary on  this  matter  which  appeared 
In  the  October  23  edition  of  the  Bui-ling- 
ton  County  Times.  This  commentai^ 
qiute  literally  speaks  for  itself: 

FORO  Is  Orandstandino 
President  Ford  would  do  well  to  review 
the  words  of  one  of  his  most  illustrious  pred- 
ecesaOiB  in  the  White  House. 

"It  is  true  that  you  may  fool  all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time,"  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  said  to  have  told  a  visitor 
to  the  White  House,  "you  can  even  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time;  but  you 
can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  the  time." 

Either  President  Ford  has  forgotten  lin- 
coln's  obser\'atton,  or  he  to  determined  to 
test  it. 

In  recent  days  the  President  appears  to. 
be  concentrating  more  on  creating  illusions 
than  on  real  solutions  to  problems. 

The  President's  proposal  to  tie  a  tax  cut 
to  a  budget  cut  to  a  case  in  point. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  $28  billion 
cut  in  taxes,  tacking  on  as  a  condition  a 
demand  that  Congress  reduce  spending  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  by  an  equal  amount. 

It's  an  Idea  with  some  superficial  appeal, 
which  is  what  the  President  to  obviotisly 
counting  on. 

There  is  little  or  no  chance  the  Congress 
will  go  along  with  It,  however,  nor  should 
they. 

The  President's  proposal  to  all  grandstand 
pUy,  no  practicality. 

.The  tax  cut  the  President  is  referring  to 
Is  for  the  immedtote  future.  It  would  take 
effect  next  January.  The  limitation  In 
spending,  however,  refers  to  the  next  fiscal 
year,  fiscal  year  1977,  which  does  not  begin 
iu)tU  October  1,  1976.  (The  federal  govern-, 
ment  to  changing  its  fiscal  year  starting 
with  fiscal  1977,  to  begin  Oct.  1  Instead  of, 
July  1,  Just  to  give  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees more  time  to  work  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  which  he  wUl  submit,  as 
usual,  in  January.)  Congress  to  stlU  work- 
ing on  its  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976.  To 
ask  It  to  Impose  arbitrary  limits  on  Ita 
spending  for  a  time  so  far  in  the  future  to 
absurd.  It  has  no  known  idea  what  the  state 
of  the  economy  will  be  by  then  nor  what 
the  nation's  needs  will  be. 

The  President  knows  that,  or  should  know 
It,  after  25  years  on  Capitol  HiU. 

What  he  to  apparently  counting  on  to  that 
the  average  citizen  doesn't  know  that,  and 
will  only  remember  that  the  President  came 
out  for  "reduced  government  spending." 

An  indication  of  the  shallowness  of  ths 
Ford  approach  to  that  it  has  cants  undsr  flte 
from  members  of  hto  own  puty. 

Sen.  Henry  Bellmon.  Repubiican  of  Okla- 
homa, has  accused  the  President  outright  of 
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blatantly  playliw  poUtlcs  at  the  expense  of 
the  country'B  w^rtl-bslng. 

sen  Robert  Dole  ot  Kansas,  former  na- 
tional chairman  ot  ths  OOP.  has  Joined  in 

the  cTJttCtSP^- 

These  men  seem  to  sense  better  than  Mr. 
Ford  that  the  public  wUl  eventually  aee 
through  ths  dttarads. 

The  CoxigresB  of  ths  United  States  a  year 
«o  revised  Its  system  of  preparing  a  budget. 
Prom  disorganized  chaos.  In  irtiich  budget 
oroposals  arose  from  a  dozen  different 
So»2rcefi,  (q>erattng  without  knowledge  of  the 
other's  actions  or  an  overaU  perception  of 
now  much  the  government  could  afford  to 
gpend,  Congress  has  moved  to  single  budget 
i^nunlttees  In  esch  house  whose  Job  It  to  to 
,«cominend  appropriate  budget  ceilings  to 
guide  Oongresa  In  Ite  aUocatlcm  ot  dollars. 

IB  their  flnt  year,  these  committees  have 
conducted  thssMrtves  admirably,  demon- 
strattng  a  degree  of  reeponslblUty  and  wlU- 
ingness  to  act  in  a  li^Mutisan  fashion  seldom 
leen  on  C^tttol  HUl.  They  have  shown  they 
lie  weU  aware  of  the  taxpayers'  pUght  and 
bsve  begun  to  assume  the  rtde  of  watchdog 
on  hto  behalf. 

President  Vord  to  now  attenqitlng  to  throw 
s  monkey  wrench  in  their  operation,  asking 
them  to  appmwe  an  arbitrary  figure  for  a 
date  well  In  the  future,  before  they— or  he— 
bave  adequately  assessed  tlie  needs  of  the 
country  or  the  state  ot  its  economy. 

The  President's  move  to  dnunatic,  but  It 
kCoompUsbss  noMitng  toward  the  real  and 
worthwhUs  goal  of  reducing  unneceesary 
federal  spending. 


WHAT  COSTS  GO  TO  THE 
CONSUMER? 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THS   DISralCT   OF  COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28,  1975 
Mr.  PAUHTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  the  series  on  the  Washington 
Gas  Light  Co.  as  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post 

These  articles  deal  extensively  with  the 
costs  that  are  passed  an  to  consumers 
and  I  think  everyone  will  find  them  of 
iatenst. 

The  artlclec  follow : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  14,  1976] 
Gas  FntK  Pasasa  tl.9  Miixion  Stobace 

FAn.UBK  TO  CONBUMXRS 

(By  Stephen  Oreen) 

D.C.,  Maryland  and  Virginia  regulatory 
commissions  are  requiring  Washington  Oas 
Light  Co.  oustoBMTS  to  bear  a  91.9  million 
loss  the  utlUty  sustained  in  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  store  gas  underground  in  the 
Brandywine  section  of  Prince  George's 
Coimty. 

While  the  ctistc»ners  bear  the  entire  loss 
of  the  unsuccessful  storage  project,  they  are 
not  sharing  in  the  profits  made  by  el^t 
Washington  Oas  subsidiaries. 

Iiutead,  the  profits  from  the  subsidiaries, 
wtiich  Include  a  corporation  selling  direct 
mall  insurance,  are  going  to  WOL  stock- 
holders who  ha7e  borne  none  of  the  loss 
resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  storage 
project. 

Investmv  theorettcaUy  take  a  rtok  in  pur- 
cbasing  stock.  If  a  venture  is  sucoeseful,  they 
make  money.  If  it  fhUs,  they  lose.  WOL  In- 
vestMTs,  it  turned  out,  took  no  risk  in  the 
Brandywine  project.  Although  the  ventru'e 
failed,  the  regiAi^ery  agencies  in  effect  forced 
the  cusUxners  to  repay  the  stocIUiolders  for 
their  investment. 
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Washington  Oas  spent  $1.9  miUlon  for  un- 
derground rights  and  geological  tests  in 
Brandywine  from  IMO  to  1M7. 

When  tests  showed  the  ground  there  was 
not  suitable  to  hold  nsMoal  gss,  the  com- 
pany abandwoed  the  atorage  project. 

Washington  Oas  also  purchased  about  3,300 
acres  of  Brandywine  land  In  connection  with 
the  storage  project. 

One  of  the  WOL  subsidiaries  now  to  at- 
teii4>tlng  to  develop  1,900  of  these  acres  as  a 
new  town.  The  area  is  in  Southern  Prince 
George's  near  Charles  Oovmty. 

In  1971,  after  it  foimd  that  gas  covdd 
not  be  stOTOd  In  Brandywine,  the  ootaptuy 
asked  the  Maryland,  Virginia  and  District  of 
ColumbU  commissions  that  regulate  tt  for 
permission  to  put  the  $1.9  minion  in  Its  rate 
base.  The  rate  base  <rf  a  utiHty  to  supposed  to 
represent  the  amount  of  money  it  has  In- 
vested in  facilities  used  and  useful  in  pro- 
viding service  to  its  customers. 

The  company's  proposal  would  have  per- 
mitted it  to  earn  an  annual  return  through 
gas  rates  on  the  $1.9  minion  that  turned 
out  to  be  a  loss  and  never  was  used  or  useful 
In  providing  service  to  eostomers. 

AU  three  commissions  refused  to  put  the 
money  in  the  rate  base.  The  D.C.  Public 
Service  Commission  in  Its  dectelon,  described 
the  company  request  as  "an  Improper  at- 
tempt to  shift  a  risk  from  the  stockholders 
to  the  rate  payers."  It  added  that  the  com- 
pany "Ignores  the  fact  that  stockholders  are 
compensated  by  rates  set  to  give  them  a 
return  on  their  Investment  for  taking  pre- 
ctoely  such  risks." 

However,  the  three  regulatory  commissions 
then  moved  to  insure  that  WOL  stockholders 
wotild  not  suffer  a  loss.  They  proceeded  to 
permit  the  company  to  charge  its  cxistomers 
the  $1.9  million  as  a  direct  operating  cost. 
As  a  restUt,  the  company  now  to  collecting 
thto  money  from  customers  as  part  of  rates 
over  a  10-year  period,  ending  in  1981. 

Thus,  despite  its  rhetoric  on  behalf  of 
the  rate  payers,  the  D.C.  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, along  with  the  two  other  area  reg- 
uUtory  agencies,  stuck  the  rate  payers  with 
the  cost  of  the  WOL  blunder. 

Regulatory  agencies  set  ratss  to  compen- 
sate a  utUlty  for  Its  opsrating  eoeta  and — ^tai 
addition — give  it  a  profit,  or  rate  of  return, 
on  its  investment  in  providing  energy  to 
customers. 

H.  Mason  Neely  was  the  only  member 
of  the  3-meml)er  D.C.  PubUc  Service  Com- 
mtosion  to  approve  the  Brandywine  charge  to 
customers  who  stiU  to  a  member  of  that 
commission.  He  said  the  commission  allowed 
the  company  to  charge  its  customers  for  the 
underground  project  ''because  If  it  wore  suc- 
cessful, it  would  have  benefited  the  cus- 
tomer." 

Neely  added  that  if  the  question  came 
before  the  commission  now  the  decision 
might  be  dilferent  l)ecauae  of  a  climate  of 
concern  over  utility  bllto.  "Commissions 
change,"  he  said. 

Gilbert  Bahn  Jr.,  former  D.C.  City,  Coun- 
cil chairman  and  a  lawyer  who  has  repre- 
sented consumers  in  utiUty  cases,  said  the 
commission's  Brandywine  decision  "was  ab- 
solutely wrong.  Why  should  the  customers 
have  to  pay  for  the  utility's  mtotake?" 

Asked  why  gas  oompsny  customem  should 
have  to  pay  for  something  that  never  bene- 
fited them,  Paul  E.  Beidiardt,  WOL  presi- 
dent, said  through  a  spokesman: 

"Thto  was  a  project  that  was  undertaken 
strictly  for  the  benefit  of  the  rate  payer.  Once 
this  project  was  abandoned  we  felt  the  cus- 
tomer should  pay  those  losses." 

A  non-regulated  private  business  that  suf- 
fered a  financial  loss  could  not  automatlcaUy 
pass  it  along  to  customers  without  facing  the 
possibility  that  the  resiUtlng  price  increase 
cmild  lead  to  a  drop  in  sales.  If  It  could  not 
take  such  a  sales  decline,  It  would  have  to 
absorb  the  loss  itself,  subtracting  the  loss 
from  any  profits  it  might  have.  In  either  case, 
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such  a  blunder  could  lead  to  reduced  stock 
prices  for  the  firm. 

The  $1.6  mUllon  Involved  In  the  useless  gas 
storage  vsnture  to  only  a  sraaU  portion  of 
vrOL  operating  expenses,  which  last  year 
were  $171  mUlion.  The  cwnpany's  profit  last 
year  was  $13.2  mUlion. 

In  addition  to  the  Brandywine  gas  storage  ^ 
project,  WOL  in  1968  started  buying  under- 
ground rights  for  a  storage  field  It  now  oper- 
ates in  Hampshire  County,  W.  Va. 

Part  of  WOL's  cost  for  gas  depends  on  the 
volume  it  purchases  durCng  peak  demand  pe- 
riods. "The  more  we  can  store  and  thereby 
cut  down  on  our  peak  demand  from  suppliers, 
the  more  money  we  can  save  the  ctistomers," 
a  WOL  spokesman  said. 

A  company  spokesman  said  Washington 
Gas  would  like  more  storage  area  but  its  pri- 
mary concern  iu>w  is  getting  additional  gai 
supplies  at  a  time  when  the  natKmal  supply 
of  natural  to  running  short. 

The  company  paid  $8.8  mUlion  for  its 
Brandywine  land  because  many  property 
owners  there  refused  to  sell  undergroxmd 
rights  alone,  compelling  the  company  to  buy 
tbe  entire  propwty,  according  to  the  Wash- 
ington Oas  spokesman.  In  addition,  the  com- 
pany paid  about  $378,000  to  property  owners 
who  were  wiUlng  to  aeU  Just  undergroimd 
rights. 

The  idea  behind  the  project  was  to  pump 
gaa  into  porous  rock  that  would  hold  it  until 
the  oompany  was  ready  to  pun^  gas  back  out. 
Preliminary  tests  showed  tbe  rock  was  porous 
enough.  In  addition,  the  tests  showed  that 
rock  formations  near  the  surface  were  solid 
enough  to  act  as  a  cap  so  that  the  gas  would 
not  leak  to  the  surface.  Thto  to  a  commonly 
used  method  c^  storing  gas. 

In  1966,  the  company  obtained  state  ap- 
proval for  the  project  and  in  1967  county  ap- 
proval was  granted. 

The  company  spokesman  said  that  "sub- 
stantial geological  testing  took  place  in  1968. 
In  1969,  the  company,  in  Its  annual  report, 
told  stockholders  that  the  tests  showed  the 
rock  "structure  more  complex  than  previously 
thought." 

The  spokesman  said  WOL  dtooovured  a 
fault  in  the  cap  rock  that  would  have  per- 
mitted gas  to  seep  to  the  siurface. 

In  April,  1.971,  the  company  formally  an- 
nounced that  it  had  abandoned  the  project 
and  sought  permission  from  the  regutotory 
agencies  to  charge  the  rate  payers  with  the 
cost  of  the  geological  tests. 

Gary  Alexander,  Maryland  people's  counsel, 
a  state  ofllcial  appointed  to  represent  con- 
sumer Interests  in  utiUty  cases,  said  the  regu- 
latory commissions  "took  an  approach  which 
allows  rate  payers  to  asBiime  the  risks  for 
management  decisions  that  turn  out  to  be 
wrong. 

"UtUlties  want  the  stockholders  to  get  the 
benefits  of  the  profits  but  they  want  the  cus- 
tomers to  pay  for  the  loesee,"  Alexander  said. 
Although  the  gas  storage  project  fallsd, 
Washington  Gas  has  a  subsidiary  to  develop 
the  Und  it  owns  In  Brandywine,  a  company 
spokesman  acknowledged  that  a  portion  of 
the  land  was  purchased  as  an  investment  In 
addition  to  obtaining  the  underground  rights. 
None  of  the  land  itself  was  ever  put  in  the 
company's  rate  base,  said  WOL  president 
Reichardt. 

In  1972,  the  subsidiary,  Brandywood  Es- 
tates, proposed  construction  of  a  new  town 
fM  33,600  residents  on  the  site.  That  pro- 
posal now  to  winding  Its  way  through  the 
Prince  George's  County  sonlng  process. 

The  current  soning  of  the  Brandywine  land 
is  for  agrieult«ual  or  rural  resldenttol  use. 
Prince  George's  County  ^>prai8es  the  land 
at  about  $1.6  million. 

Brandywood  Betates  to  one  ol  seven  whoDy 
owned  Washington  Oas  subsldlartos;  an 
eighth  subsidiary  to  wholly  owned  by  Brandy- 
wood Estates  and  thus.  It,  too.  to  totally  ooa- 
trolled  by  Washington  Gas.  The  subsidiaries' 
boards  of  directors  are  mostly  Washington 
Gas   employees.   The   subsidiaries'    stock    is 
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owned  by  Washington  Gas  and  is  not  publicly 
tradad. 

Ona  of  tl>«  subsidiaries  runs  the  Hampshire 
Coontf  aitoraas  project.  Two  othen  are  sbmJI 
ntaa  caa  oonipanlea.  A  foiuth  em>lores  for 
natural  gaa.  The  reaaalnlng  four  have  no  di- 
rect connection  with  the  gaa  business  and 
deal  with  real  estate  and  insurance. 

The  suhaldlarlsa  earned  ««194>82  in  profits 
for  Waahlngten  Oaa  last  year.  Belchardt  ac- 
knowledged in  an  Interview  that  though  sub- 
sidiary pniAta  do  not  offset  gaa  rates,  WOL 
la  able  to  develop  subsidiaries  through  the 
eoonomlc  strength  it  has  gained  from  Its 
pubUcly-gzmnted  monopoly  to  sell  gas  in  the 
District  and  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
suburbs. 

9f  IfUnnhelmer,  chief  accountant  of  the 
D.C  wommtsslon.  said  it  is  natural  for  gas 
utmtlee  to  dlvMslfy  through  formation  of 
mMdlarles  because  it  is  possible  the  gas 
Kopfily  could  run  out  and  subsidiaries  coxUd 
poHnlt  thmn  to  continue  as  viable  businesses. 
Bowwer,  he  noted  that  a  utUlty  with  sub- 
iMlartea  la  dllBeult  to  reguUte.  "Tou  could 
nUkn  the  question  of  having  to  know  how 
nuMh  time  the  uttUty  preaklent  ^ends  <m 
vMUtj  businsss  as  convared  to  subsidiary 
bualoeas  in  trying  to  find  out  how  much  of 
hie  salary  should  be  paid  by  utiUty  custom- 
en."  Itennhelmer  said. 

A  report  on  dlverslflcation  by  the  Associa- 
tion at  Regulatory  UtiUty  Commissions  says 
that  dlvenllled  gas  companies  represent  "a 
minority  of  a  segment  of  the  industry."  The 
MMdatlon  repreeenu  state  and  UJB.  regula- 
tory agenciae. 

"It  la  arguable,"  the  report  states,  "that  the 
m^Jor  aim  of  pubUc  polls  regarding  the 
ciistomer  as  the  princ^Mt  beneficiary  should 
be  to  prevent  dlveraiflcation."  It  explained 
that  "without  the  opUon  to  diversify  the 
motivation  for  the  industry  to  succeed  in 
meetinc  its  public  service  obligation  is 
strangthened." 

^•report  goes  on  to  state  that  "stock- 
hoMsrs  of  a  utility  may  win  or  lose  as  the 
fPl*  o*  dlverslflcation  and  the  consumer 
bean  the  risk  of  failure  without  any  com- 
meaawate  parttcipatlon  in  the  benefits  of 
success." 


CxrsTOMxaa  Fimamcs  Gas  Qusst 
(By  Stephen  Oreen) 
Oaa  customen  In  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia suburbs  are  helping  to  finance  a  Wash- 
ington Oaa  Light  Ck>mpany  exploration  and 
<MIUng  oparatlcm  that  has  produced  a  work- 
toe— and  pmatable— gas  weU  1,000  miles 
aom  hers  in  Lafayette  Parish,  La. 

Alttoagh  the  Maryland  and  ^Hrginia  com- 
miaalous  that  regulate  Washington  Gas  wt- 
mlt  the  utUity  to  charge  its  customers  In 
taoaa  two  statea  for  some  of  the  exploratory 
and  drilling  coats,  profits  from  the  sale  of  the 
"*         «■•  go  only  to  the  utility's  stock - 


l*e  D.C.  PubUc  Service  Commission  re- 
fused to  let  the  utility  charge  D.C.  gas  cus- 
tonara  for  the  gas  prospecting  operation  be- 
caose  local  customers  <to  not  share  in  the 
proflta. 

WaAlngton  Oas  has  asked  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  which  regulates  inter- 
state gas  transmission,  for  permission  to 
bring  Its  Louisiana  gas  north  for  use  by  ito 
Waahlngton  area  customers.  Meanwhile, 
Washington  Oas  Is  seUing  the  Louisiana  gas 
to  a  cuatomer  in  Loulalana.  The  sale  of  gas 
inside  the  sUte  in  which  it  is  produced  is 
more  proAtable  because  It  is  not  subject  to 
Interstate  n>o  regulations. 

TTie  bnilalana  well  was  drilled  by  Crab 
*">  g»^Oo-.  •  whcUy  owned  snbsKUary  of 
^Vi^togtanaaa.  me  WaablngKm  Post  looked 
a«  Cnat  Bon  Oaa  GO.  opentlcaa  as  part  of 
an  enanlnatlaa  «t  Washington  Gas.  Its  sub- 
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sidiarles  and  the  manner  in  which  the  utility 
is  regulated. 

Decisions  by  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  leg- 
ul»toey  commissions  require  WGL  customers 
in  the  two  stataa  to  help  pay  tor  Crab  Bun 
exploratory  and  drilling  expenses,  which  this 
year  are  expected  to  be  (2.8  million.  Last  year 
these  expenses  came  to  $1.4  million. 

Last  year  Crab  Run  earned  $73,467  in 
profits  for  Washington  Gas.  This  year  Crab 
Bim  profits  probably  will  be  higher,  a  utility 
spokesman  indicated.  It  will  beiin  selling  oU 
it  discovered  in  lioulslana  during  its  search 
for  gas. 

Crab  Rim  stock,  entirely  owned  by  Wash- 
ington Gas.  is  not  publicly  traded.  The  Crab 
Hun  board  of  directors  is  made  up  of  em- 
ployees of  Washington  Gas. 

Paul  Belchardt,  Washington  Gas  presi- 
dent, said  the  utility's  rate  payers  do  not 
and  will  not  share  in  profits  that  come  from 
Crab  Run.  He  said  Washington  Gas  cus- 
tomers will  benefit  when  the  FPC  permits 
the  company  to  bring  Crab  Run  gas  to 
Washington  to  supplement  WGL's  regular 
suppUes  at  a  time  of  a  natural  gas  shortage 
in  the  United  Statea.  Belchardt  said  it  could 
be  a  year  before  the  FPC  acts. 

Belchardt  said  Grab  Bun  profits  strengthen 
the  overall  financial  poaltlon  of  WOL,  mak- 
ing it  more  attractive  to  investors  and  easier 
for  the  compiuiy  to  obtain  enough  money 
and  improve  service. 

A  Washington  Oas  spokesman  said  Crab 
Bun  has  a  la-month  contract  to  sell  3 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day  from  the 
lAulsiana  well  to  a  buyer  whom  the  com- 
pany declined  to  identify  on  grounds  of 
"confidentiality  in  a  business  relationship." 
The  contract  expires  Aug.  15.  The  spokes- 
man said  Crab  Bun  gets  gross  income  before 
expenses  of  about  $S0,000  a  month  from  the 
sale  of  the  Louisiana  gas  and  its  hydro- 
carbon byproducts.  Diu-mg  1974,  Crab  Run 
had  $300,189  in  operating  revenues  and  its 
total  operating  expenses  came  to  $226,702. 

During  its  search.  Crab  Bun  also  struck 
oU.  The  oU  weU  is  about  to  go  into  pro- 
duction and  is  expected  to  produce  up  to 
50  barrels  a  day  to  be  sold  at  $13.26  a  barrel. 
Waahlngton  Gas  last  year  asked  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commissions^  of  Maryland  and  the 
Dtetrlct  of  Ooliuabia  and  the  State  Cor- 
poration of  Virginia  to  include  in  its  rate 
base  the  costs  of  its  gas  search. 

The  rate  base  represents  the  Investment  a 
utUlty  has  in  activities  that  provide  energy 
for  its  customers.  Begulatory  commissions 
allow  utilities  to  earn  an  annual  rate  of 
return  on  rate  bases. 

The  gas  company  sought  to  include  the 
e^loratory  costs  In  its  rate  base  as  part 
of  Its  last  ^>pUcatlon  to  Increase  rates.  Bate 
Increases  were  granted  the  utUity  last  year  in 
D.C.,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  During  1974 
thB  average  residentfal  customer's  bill  trom 
Waahlngton  Oas  increased  81  per  cent. 

The  Maryland  commission,  in  an  opinion, 
said  the  company's  inclusion  of  .  .  .  ad- 
vances to  aflUlates  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment in  the  rate  base  is  proper."  No 
further  explanation  was  given. 

The  Virginia  commission  did  not  even 
mention  the  lss\ie  when  it  handed  dovm  a 
decision  Increasing  rates.  Edward  M.  Vassar 
chief  accountant  of  the  VlrglnU  commis- 
sion, said  the  exploratory  coato  were  put  in 
the  rate  base  by  the  ^rginla  commission. 

The  D.C.  commission  in  rejecting  the  com- 
pany's request,  said  it  encouraged  Washing- 
ton Oas  "in  its  efforts  to  find  additional 
sources  of  gas.  We  are  concerned,  however 
.  .  .  that  the  btirden  of  the  carrying  charges 
for  these  advance  paymmts  is  to  be  placed 
entirely  on  the  rate  payer  with  no  oppor- 
tunity to  ahare  any  monetary  benefits  that 
mlgjit  ensure  .  .  ." 

A^ed  why  the  Maryland  commission  al- 
loifed  exploratory  costs  in  the  rate  base,  com- 
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mission  chairman  Robert  L.  SulUvan  t^u 
the  -questions  is  open.  We're  going  to  tak* 
a  very  hard  look  at  it." 

Asked  the  same  queation,  a  qMkesman  tot 
the  Virginia  commission  said  that  it  the 
commission  bad  "wanted  to  spell  it  out  it 
would  have."  '  " 

The  exploratory  costs  put  ta  the  rate  bate 
for  Maryland  and  Virginia  customers  actuallv 
are  cash  advances,  or  loans,  made  by  Wash 
ington  Oas  to  Crab  Run. 

The  money,  now  a  debt  owed  by  Crab  Run 
to  Washington  Oas,  is  not  reflected  on  Oral) 
Run  eammgs  statements. 

Spokesman  said  it  will  be  paid  back  to 
Washington  Oas  over  a  period  of  yean 
through  such  Items  as  a  cash  depreciation 
reserve  that  Crab  Bun  will  build  up  to 
represent  the  decltaing  value  of  its  equip, 
ment  as  it  becomes  older,  according  to  a 
WOL  spokesman.  The  qxAeaman  said  it 
also  will  be  paid  through  such  tax  savings  u 
the  investment  tax  credit. 

Gary  Alexander,  Maryland  pet^Ie's  coun- 
sel,  a  state  official  appointed  representing 
consimier  Interests  in  utiUty  cases,  said  "i 
don't  see  why  the  customer  should  pay  costs 
(of  Crab  Bun)  but  not  get  any  finandsl 
benefits." 

George  Avery,  a  fcnrmer  chairman  of  the 
D.C.  commission,  said  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  Loulalana  operation  but  "a  baMe 
reg\iiatory  principle  U  that  the  rate  paven 
should  benefit  from  what  they  pay  for." 

"Obviously,  the  company  sho«ildn't  have 
it  both  ways,"  said  Peter  Schauk,  director 
of  the  Washington  office  of  Consumers  Union, 
a  nonprofit  organization  that  publishes  Con- 
sumer Beports.  "Any  component  of  the  rate 
base  that  is  not  providing  benefits  for  reg- 
ular service  should  not  be  permitted  "  he 
said. 

Reichardt  said  his  company's  "stockholders 
took  the  risk  on  funds  to  explore  for  gas" 
and  thus  are  entitled  to  reap  the  flii»«Mifll 
benefits. 

On  March  1,  1972,  Washington  Oas  stopped 
taking  new  customers  because  of  the  national 
shortage  of  natural  gas.  WhUe  the  Loulsians 
weU's  production  Is  equal  to  only  about  1 
per  cent  of  the  company's  peak  daily  require- 
ments, any  future  discoverlaa  by  Crab  Bun 
could  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  over- 
all supply  available  to  Washington  Gas. 

Harry  L.  (Tex)  Ketcham,  the  Waahlngton 
Gas  executive  in  charge  of  Crab  Bun,  said  the 
subsidiary  will  be  driUlng  10  other  weUa  in 
Louisiana  before  June. 

In  addition.  Crab  Bim  wiU  drill  a  weU  this 
spring  near  Briory  Branch,  Va.  The  company 
driUed  a  well  there  last  year  but  it  came 
in  dry. 

Crab  Bun  leases  its  drilling  sites  under 
agreements  that  give  the  subsidiary  rights 
to  any  oU  or  gas  found,  a  WOL  qwkesman 
said.  With  its  own  supply,  Washington  Oas 
would  be  less  vulnerable  to  curtailments 
from  the  distributing  companies. 

The  Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Ccwp.,  the 
principal  supplier  of  Washington  Oas,  has 
laiposed  a  30  per  cent  curtailment  in  its 
deliveries  for  AprU  i  through  October  Fig- 
ures supplied  the  Washington  Post  by 
Columbia  indicate  that  curtailments  will  in- 
crease over  the  next  several  years. 

A  Washington  Oas  spokesman  said  that 
when  Crab  Bun  sells  gas  to  Washington  Oas 
for  transmission  to  the  Washington  area,  it 
probably  wUl  be  more  expensive  than  gas 
sold  by  Coliunbia.  He  said  Waahlngton  Oas 
WiU  seek  higher  rates  for  Crab  Bun  from 
the  FPC  on  the  grounds  that  Crab  Bun  is  a 
small  producer.  This  would  mean  that  Crab 
Bim  needs  more  money  per  unit  of  gas  to 
cover  its  costs,  the  qxAeaman  said. 

The  spokesman  added  ttiat  the  only  reason 
Washington  Oas  has  gone  into  the  gas  pro- 
duction business  is  to  supidament  its  tradi- 
tional suppUes  during  a  period  of  shortage. 


October  28,  1975 

HOW  CAN  n  BE? 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  FLOKDA 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 
Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
herewltti  an  address  given  by  a  young 
man  In  my  dtatilct  whose  thoughts  on 
youtti  and  their  rdati<mship  to  the  prob- 
lems we  have  faced  in  recent  years  merit 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues.  Timolliy 
tlummaw,  a  native  of  Ormond  Beach,  is 
now  attending  FKnida  State  University. 
His  speech  is  entitled  "How  Can  It  Be?" 
The  speech  follows : 

How  Can  It  Be? 

Some  months  before  his  death,  the  late 
Fiesldent  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  sent  out  a 
letter  to  the  youth  of  America.  In  this  part- 
ing message  be  had  this  to  say: 

"Frequently  these  days  I  bear  your  elders 
say  that  the  American  youth  Just  isn't  what 
It  used  to  be — that  America's  young  people 
aie  short  on  morals:  short  on  self-reliance, 
ambition,  idealism,  and  all  the  other  admir- 
able qnaUtles  which  we  older  citizens  would 
like  to  attribute  to  our  own  generation.  .  .  . 

"Human  nature  does  not  change  a  great 
deal  over  the  years.  The  young  pet^le  of  my 
day  did  possess  many  worthy  qualities,  but 
we  also  made  our  foolish  mistakes  tmd  had 
our  share  of  troublemakers  who  were  a  dis- 
grace to  society  and  even  to  their  own  names. 
Unfortunately  many  people  nowadays  have 
become  so  bemused  and  so  overcome  by  the 
excesses  of  a  small  minority  of  American 
youth  that  they  forget  to  note  the  decency 
and  inteUlgenoe  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. This  is  indeed  a  great  injustice  to  you 
young  folks  and  an  extreme  disservice  to 
America." 

And  so  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  American 
history  gave  credit  to  today's  youth,  and 
came  to  the  realization  that  It  Is  the  "excesses 
of  a  nnaU  mlnortty"  that  are  what  we  hear  of 
in  the  mass  media.  How  often  do  we  hear  of 
tboee  that  although  they  do  reallae  ttiat 
America  does  have  Its  social  Ills  and  Injusttoea 
but  continue  to  support  our  society?  TeU  me, 
bow  often  do  we  hear  of  those  who  are  burn- 
ing the  can^ras  ROTC  balldlngs  or  with- 
drawing Into  a  world  of  drags  and  Im- 
morality to  eseape  the  problems  and  pree- 
snrcs  of  a  progreasing  aodety?  The  answer, 
unfiHrtunately.  is  apparent;  whether  be 
counting  the  news  stories  and,  or.  the  num- 
ber of  trtevislon  news  casts,  we  know  that  it 
Is  the  former  who  gets  the  attention. 

We  dont  hear  of  those  working,  trying, 
and  all  too  often  dying  to  uphold  a  society 
that  is  better  than  the  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship that  wbuld  surely  follow  the  downfaU 
of  a  govsrnmant  such  as  oxn^.  We  don't  hear 
of  thoee  like  ttie  young  serviceman  who, 
after  writing  home  of  the  horrors  and  atroci- 
ties of  war,  aslcs  these  burning  questions  of 
his  contemporaries : 
"How  can  it  be?— 

. . .  that  one  boy  lies  rotting  from  malnu- 
trition and  starvation  in  a  Jungle  prison  In 
Nwth  Vietnam — and  another  boy  ^its  and 
tramples  on  the  flag  of  this  country? 

. . .  that  one  boy  lies  sightless  In  a  Naval 
Hospital  from  a  Communist-Inflicted  face 
wound — and  another  boy  uses  a  Communist 
flag  to  drape  himself  in  open  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  this,  his  country? 

■ . .  that  one  physician  begins  his  thirtieth 
straight  hour  standing  over  an  operating 
table  in  the  ptmult  of  life  for  noen  serv- 
ing their  cooBtry-^and  yet  another  physi- 
cian Implores  drowds  of  young  men  to  desert 
ana  refuse  to  serve  their  country  in  this 
time  of  needt 
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. . .  that  aat  dargyuan  alilelds  •  wtnmded 
bc^  with  his  body  and  dlaa—BMl  yet  another 
ctsrgyman  naas  tlia$  aam*  eloUi,  that  same 
mlnlrlry  »i  a  shtald  to  prea^  hate,  dissen- 
sion, and  lawlessness?" 

"Tes,"  the  yoting  man  asks,  "how  can  It 
be,  and  In  this,  the  very  same  land  that  I'd 
die  to  keep  free?" 

Tes,  you  and  I  both  wlU  sit  back  and  ask, 
"How  can  it  be?"  How  can  it  be  that  we  find 
racial  bigotry  In  a  land  of  equal  opportunity; 
how  can  it  be  that  vre  find  hunger  and  star- 
vation in  this  land  of  ovwrwhelmtng  abun- 
dance; how  can  it  be  that  we  Uve  In  a  land 
so  technologlcaUy  and  so  sclentlficaUy  ad- 
vanced that  it  is  able  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon,  but  yet  aUows  our  lakes,  streams, 
and  even  the  very  air  we  breathe  to  become 
polluted  beyond  reason;  how  can  it  be  that 
one  smaU  group  of  American  youth  can  loot 
and  destroy  in  the  streets  of  America  and 
yet  it  is  the  youth  as  a  whole  who  take  the 
consequences  in  the  form  <A  the  "bad  repu- 
tations" circulated  and  widened  by  the  mass 
media;  how  can  it  be  that  we  live  in  land 
so  steeped  In  tradition  and  so  dedicated  to 
the  prlnclpleB  at  freedom  and  equality  that 
we  find  ourselves  split  by  a  seemingly  over- 
whelming and  everwldening  gulf  between 
us?  How  can  it  be?  Four  simple  words;  but 
they  form  one  of  the  most  penetrating  ques- 
tions of  our  time! 

What  can  we  do  to  answer  these  questions, 
to  mend  that  "gap"  that  we've  made  be- 
tween us.  Let  us  now  work  together  as  a  whole. 
Let  us  aU,  no  nutter  whether  black  or  white, 
young  or  old,  rich  or  poor;  let  us  work  as  one 
single  team.  Let  it  be  us  that  builds  that 
paradise  that  our  forefathers  have  so  long 
dreamed  of.  Let  us  be  the  instruments  that 
light  the  way  to  world  peace.  Let  us  work  as 
a  single  unified  group  to  make  "America 
good  for  all  Americans,  the  world  good  for 
all  people." 

Now,  instead  of  "How  can  it  be?"  the  ques- 
tion becomes,  "How  will  It  be?"  WiU  we  sit 
and  watch  ourselves  decay  and  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  our  totalitarian  adversaries,  or  shaU 
we  fight  back,  throw  off  the  curses  ol  ig- 
norance and  bigotry,  and  buUd  an  America 
for  an  Americans  for  an  TUnel 


ST.  CROIX  PATROLMAN  CITED  FOR 
BRAVERY 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OP  THE  vntCIM  DLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  i>E  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  too 
many  occasions  newspwws  across  the 
country  headline  instances  of  police 
abuse  or  misconduct  It  is  my  privilege 
today  to  share  with  my  c<dleague8  the 
heroic  action  of  a  St.  Croix  policeman 
as  an  example  of  the  unheralded  courage 
characteristic  of  most  policemen. 

St.  Croix  Patrolman  Peter  Anderson 
was  recently  awarded  the  Police  Combat 
Cross  by  the  OcHnmissloner  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  Department  of  Public  Safety  for 
"bravery  well  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 
Deserted  by  his  partner  and  bleeding 
from  gunshot  wounds,  Patrolman  Ander- 
son gallantly  fought  off  would-be  bur- 
glars at  a  St.  Croix  shopping  center  on 
the  evening  of  October  9,  1973.  Al- 
though unable  to  eSect  the  burglars' 
capture  in  his  cooditiCHi,  Anderson's 
bravery  was  publicly  recognized  by 
awaidhiK  him  the  ptestlglous  citation, 
the  first  to  be  given  a  St.  Croix  police- 
man In  18  years. 
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Patndman  Anderson  has  showxy  great 
perscmal  oourage;  however,  his  aeUons 
are  in  the  bee*  tratfltloiu  of  most  pcdlce- 
men  ttarougboot  the  United  States.  With 
your  permission  I  will  insert  into  the 
itacoRo  the  local  aecoimt  of  his  brave 
deed  from  the  October  11,  1975,  issue  of 
the  Daily  News  as  a  tribute  from  the 
citizens  of  St.  Croix. 

The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Dally  News,  Oct.  11, 1B76) 
Patsolmak  Homobxd  roK  BaAvxKt 

CHRisTiANs-rKD. — St.  Croix  Patrolman,  Peter 
Anderson  vras  awarded  the  poUce  combat 
cross  by  the  Department  ot  PuUlc  Safety 
commissioner,  Alphonso  A.  Christian  Thurs- 
day afternoon  under  the  recomsoendation  of 
Deputy  Chief  of  Police  Elmer  H.  James.  The 
cross  stands  for  "bravery  weU  beyond  the  call 
of  duty"  and  that's  what  Anderson  exhibited 
exactly  two  years  ago  to  the  day  of  bis  com- 
memoration. 

The  36  year  old  officer  who  Joined  the  De- 
partment on  Jan.  16,  1073,  in  less  than  a 
year's  time  was  Involved  In  preventing  a  bur- 
glary in  action  in  the  Peters'  Best  shopping 
area  on  the  night  of  Oct.  9,  1873.  Amlerson 
was  said  to  have  fought  a  number  of  wotUd- 
be  burglars  under  fire  despite  wounds  and 
despite  the  fact  that  his  partner,  also 
wounded,  abandoned  him  on  the  scene. 

The  story  has  It,  that  Anderson  and  bis 
partner,  whose  name  he  thought  should  not 
be  disclosed,  while  on  routine  patrol  spotted 
a  possible  burglary  in  process.  Upon  investi- 
gating they  were  fired  at  with  shotguns  by 
the  thieves,  both  being  hit.  Anderson's  part- 
ner discontinued  the  pursuit  and  fied  with 
the  squad  car. 

The  deserted,  bleeding  but  determined  of- 
ficer "stood  his  ground,"  according  to  the 
citation  of  honor,  although  being  alone  be 
was  tinable  to  stem  the  culprits  escape. 

Anderson  refused  to  denounce  his  partner's 
action  and  requested  the  news  media  not  to 
reveal  his  identity.  However,  the  officer  was 
foimd  guUty  in  a  departmental  trial  and  the 
decision  was  upheld  by  the  Employees  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Anderson,  currently  assigned  to  the  St. 
Croix  Investigation  Bureau,  came  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  in  1972  and  Joined  the  force  the 
following  year.  He  is  a  native  of  Dayton, 
Ohio  and  attended  two  years  of  EOllslde  Col- 
lege in  Michigan.  Anderson  was  also  twice 
undefeated  vrrestllng  champ  in  Kentucky  in 
IMe  and  87  and  represented  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands at  the  twelfth  Caribbean  Olympics  at 
Santo  Domingo  as  a  heavy-weight  wrestler. 
He  also  served  with  the  Army  and  was  in 
Vietnam  in  1969  and  70. 

Anderson  is  married  to  Joy  Perrlne  Ander- 
son and  have  two  children,  Melissa  6,  and 
Peter  Jr.,  two  months. 

Chief  James  said  that  for  the  16  years  be 
has  been  with  the  force,  he  cannot  rememlser 
any  other  officer  receiving  the  combat  crew. 
Ilie  cross  is  the  highest  award  signifying 
bravery  of  a  police  officer. 


A  NURSE  TO  BRIDGE  THE  GAP 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  by  Stuart  Auer- 
bach  In  the  Beptemb^  28  Washing- 
ton Post,  nie  article  provides  good  in- 
sights into  the  new  and  extended  role 
of  the  registered  nurse.    . 
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Ourn  of  the  leaden  in  this  devekipmeiit 
is  iMvaMft  Ford,  dean  ttf  tte  Scbool  oi 
Ittntaw  a*  liie  Ttatvcfsttir  of  RodMalar. 
m  Hie  artlele.  she  rtftruMca  aome  <tf 
tbow  nhgn— i  that  are  takhv  place  in 
Duntiig  services.  The  article  also  de- 
sarfbes  the  health  care  services  whidi 
none  pnetttiaiiers  are  providing  in  a 
mnnber  of  different  locations  through- 
out the  country. 
[Vyom  ttw  WhdUngton  Poet,  Sept.  25,  197S] 

A  imaK  To   BSTOBT  TRI  OaP 


{Bf  Stuart  Aocrbacb) 

Loellto  Klnlsin  Mt  at  the  dliUng  room 
taM»  sad  took  out  her  stethoscope  m  Oliye 
UektOUl;  menm  the  tsble,  held  out  her  arm 
'er  th«  blood  pre—ure  enff.  Diagnosed  as 
bavtnf  a  tad  taaut.  MeAnUffe  was  getting 
her  twies-souUj  physleal  exam  in  the  com- 
fort of  her  oim  Ifortheast  Washington  home. 

"ntm  exam,  howerer,  was  not  given  by  a 
doctor.  LodUe  Klnlein  Is  a  new  breed  of 
health  profi— lonal.  a  nurse  practitioner, 
who  Is  apeelany  trained  to  bridge  the  gap  to 
foacttoD  between  the  doctor  auid  the  tradl- 


Tfce  aone  practioners  perform  such  func- 
ttaM  as  earteg  for  patients  In  areas  where 
tliere  az«  no  doetors.  advising  on  birth  con- 
trol In  IsinUy  planning  dimes,  and  dettrer- 
ing  tables  to  middle-class  mothers  at 
Boosevrtt  Hospital  In  New  Tork  City. 

l*toBs  practitioners  give  complete  physical 
esamtnattons.  Indndlng  electrocardiograms. 
They  take  special  training— there  are  about 
140  eeanes  for  nurse  practitioners  around 
the  country— to  learn  the  art  of  diagnosis 
and  glvlag  physical  exams. 

IiOTetta  C.  Ftord,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  Sdiool  of  Nursing  and  a  pioneer 
none  piaeUUoDsr,  estimates  there  are  cur- 
rently 8,eoo  nurse  practitioners  in  the  coim- 
tfy— •  aaaU  but  steadily  growing  number  of 
the  nation's  800,000  registered  nurses. 

"Nurses  are  moving  out  of  the  hospital 
Igto  prtmary.  an^bplatory  care."  she  says. 
"yyi***  ■*•  piiMwiiMiift  themselves  to  nurses 
with  tbefr  health  problems.  [Their]  role  is 
to  make  the  patient  more  competent  to  take 
care  ta  himsetf." 

Nurses  are  not  competing  with  doctors  In 
thta  new  role.  Nor.  Ford  says,  are  they  sub- 
— rrtent  to  doctors.  Bather  they  are  comple- 
mentln^  doctors. 

"Wb  feel  scoountable  to  the  patient,  not 
the  pbytfelan.''  she  says.  "WeYe  the  patient 
Bdvocsite.'* 

J^leta  has  an  \musual  practice  for  a 
nuzss  practitioner.  Three  years  ago  she  hung 
out  her  shingle  m  Prince  Oeorge's  County  as 
the  nation's  Hist  Independent  nurse  prae- 
tlonei^-worlclng  out  of  her  own  oOoe  rathsr 
than  being  part  of  a  hoq>ital.  clinic  or  doc- 
tor's practkM. 

She  sees  patlenta,  whom  she  calls  client^ 
in  a  cheerfully  decorated  ofllce  in  a  Byatts- 
vlDe  Shopping  center  ofllce  building.  Tlie 
■ICB  on  her  door  says  "Zndmendent  Nurse 
Practitioner." 

Sta  hae  660  cllenu  and  charges  M  for  an 
odioe  vWt  and  tlS  for  a  house  call.  She  gives 
pbyskxU.  helps  with  health  problems,  treats 
'^""''''Mgs  and  aeeompanles  patients  to  their 
doctors. 

She  says  the  antagonism  between  doctor 
and  nioae  pssflMMimer  "ev^orates  when  I 
talk  about  "my  client'  and  'your  patient.'  The 
•loctors  see  It  as  two  professional  colleagues 
working  with  one  pattait." 

In  tough  saasi^  Xlaleln  calls  for  help— 
fron  nursB  q^eelallsts.  though,  not  doctors 
B«  *a  raCHs  patients  to  doetors   when 
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la  needed. 
a«  OUvelioAalias,  tbe  wailress 
--^  wwdltlon.  Klaleto  helped 
-^-^   and  now  takes  bsr  to 
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Klnlein  sees  henelt' fbUowlng  the  tradi- 
tional praetloe  at  nnialng.  Nnass  today,  she 
ssys.  have  allowwd  tiximi^f^  xo  beooms  ex- 
tensions of  doctors  instead  of  practloing 
their  own  profession. 

Dean  Vord  says  that  nurses  moved  from 
the  bedside  to  become  managers — doing 
paperwork  and  handling  the  specialised 
equipment  that  Is  part  of  modem  medicine. 
Because  nurses  have  moved  into  mana- 
gerial jobs,  there  is  a  big  push  for  a  new 
profession — physicians'  assistants.  Most  of 
them  are  men,  many  former  military  corps- 
men. 

At  D.C.  General  Hospital,  for  exan^le 
Tliocnas  McLaughlin  took  bis  stethoscope 
from  the  pocket  of  his  white  Jacket  and 
placed  it  genUy  against  the  patient's  chest 
as  if  he  were  a  regular  doctor.  Instead  he  Is 
a  physician's  sailstant  reUevlng  doctors  of 
routine  medleal  chores. 

One  of  26  eertifled  physician's  assistants  in 
the  Washington  area,  McLaugmins  training 
aUowa  tilm  to  treat  minor  medical  probes 
such  as  upper  respiratory  infections,  cuts, 
^r»cturee  and  sln^jle  oases  of  high  blood 
pressure  under  the  supervision  of  a  doctor. 
While  Klnlein  takes  the  Independent 
route — there  are  slightly  more  than  100  in- 
dependent nurse  practiUoners  in  the  coun- 
try— other  nurses  have  chosen  to  practice 
under  some  form  of  physician  supervision. 

Arthur  Swain  works  in  a  Chlcano  neigh- 
borhood health  center  in  Alburquerque.  pro- 
viding primary  health  care.  He  takes  health 
histories,  does  physical  exams,  Interprete  lab- 
oratory date,  dlagnosen  illnessee  and  oon- 
siate  with  doctors  on  medical  care.  He  works 
with  11  nurse  praetlcltkmers  In  the  area. 

'The  patient  caseload  is  ovr  responsibility, 
and  we  decide  ^rtien  and  if  that  patient  needs 
the  care  of  a  physician,"  he  says. 

In  two  years,  he  says  only  four  patients  re- 
fused to  see  a  nurse  practitioner. 

Elaine  McCarty  takes  care  of  patients  in 
three  remote  fishing  villages  in  nual  Hfttn^^ 
while  AUene  Puller  works  at  a  health  center 
in  an  economicsUy  dlstreaed  farming  area  of 
North  Oaroana. 

In  both  Instances  the  nurse  practitioners 
cooperate  with  doctors,  but  in  many  cases 
they  are  on  their  own  because  there  are  not 
enough  doctors  to  care  for  patients. 

Other  nurse  practitioners  work  in  108 
family  planning  clinics  scioss  the  country, 
doing  Jobs  usuaUy  reserved  for  doctOTs.  They 
prescribe  birth  control  pills  in  100  of  l^e 
clinics.  In  clinics  where  they  do  the  physical 
exsms,  doctors  only  see  pstlents  if  there  are 
problems. 

At  Group  Health  AssocUtlon  clinics  in 
Washington.  pedUtrlc  nurse  practltlonere 
help  care  for  the  yovaig  and  in  Boston  nurse 
practitioners  work  with  the  elderly  in  nurs- 
ing homes. 

The  biggest  problem  nurse  practitioners 
liave  is  getting  paid.  They  charge  less  than 
doctors — ^whlle  ean^ng  slightly  more  than 
"Mrt  nurses— but  their  services  are  not  cov- 
ered by  most  private  m  government  insur- 
ance programs.  m 


the  aoetor  and  Mts  ta  tlie  odloe  duriag'ex- 

m»  also  handles  the  routine 

blood  pressure  and  electro- 


CmZENS'  ANTICRDdE  GROUPS 

HON.  JONATHAJTb.  BINGHAM 

or  NSW  TOIX 
IN  TUB  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  28.  1975 

Mr.  BINORAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 13. 11W1, 1  Introduced  HJl.  12262, 
the  Citizen  Anticrlme  Patrol  AaslBtance 
Act  itie  act  would  have  provided  PW- 
eral  flnancltU  help  to  6^gaaiize(L  gibUpB 
of  i^esidents  i^  contribute  to  their  <Hm 
sectirtty,  and  the  security  of  their  neigh- 
boiliood,  by  engaging  in  certain  anti- 
crime  activities  in  thehr  respective 
cooimunltles. 


October.  28,  1975 

I  am  now  updating  and  refining  my 
bill  to  reintroduce  it  during  this  session 
One  of  the  best  deterrents  to  crime  in  the 
streets  is  to  have  la«^-abidiJBgj7eepi»  f  re. 
quenting  those  streets  and  citiKns  anti* 
crime  groups  are  a  needed  step  to  lielp 
bring  such  people  baclt  into  the  streets 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  in  my  congres- 
sional district  several  groups  of  cltiiens 
who  are  working  toward  bettering  their 
community  by  deterring  crime  and  assist- 
ing in  the  apprehension  at  criminals.  l)ie 
New  Yoric  Daily  News  has  pubVshed  a 
feature  article  on  one  group,  the  Cbn- 
course  Moshulu  Community  Acttoa 
Group,  referring  to  them  as  "the  local 
security  blanlcet."  and  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  points  to  their  suecflss 
as  an  example  for  other  areas  of  the 
city. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Kenneth 
Rossip,  these  citizens  have  been  operating 
for  some  10  months.  There  are  2.000  fam- 
ilies participating  in  the  program  and 
they  have  10  radio  cars  and  6  foot  pa- 
trols and  all  are  unarmed.  The  group 
has  received  many  awards  for  their  aid 
in  the  arrest  of  perpetrators  of  crime  and 
have  expanded  their  services  to  include 
special  programs  for  the  youth  and  thp 
senior  citizens  of  the  community. 

In  connection  with  theU*  work,  they 
have  installed  alarms  in  buildings  with- 
in theh*  area.  Each  resident  of  those 
buildings  has  a  key  to  sound  the  alana 
if  a  crime  occurs,  enabling  other  resi- 
dents to  notify  the  police.  The  group  is 
working  with  the  New  York  City  Burewi 
of  Gas  and  Electricity  on  the  feasibility 
of  installing  similar  alarms,  operated  by 
the  same  keys,  on  street  lightposts. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  accc»npanjriiK,' 
one  of  the  radio  cars  on  its  rounds  a 
short  while  ago  and  was  impressed  kv 
the  number  of  people  on  the  streets  well 
after  dark.  Among  those  people  were  a 
large  number  of  "watchers"  who  checked 
in  with  the  radio  car.  A  great  variety  of 
citizens  were  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
gram— from  school-age  children,  to 
working  men  and  women  employed  in  all 
walks  of  life,  to  housewives,  to  senior 
citizens,  and  retirees  of  both  sexes.  Some 
sat  In  the  lobbies  of  their  buildings,  some 
in  doorways  and  courtyards,  others  in 
parks.  Tliey  were  all  concerned  with  the 
safety  of  their  community,  keeping  an 
eye  out  for  anything  suspicious  or  out 
of  the  ordinaiy.  The  patrol  car  kept  in 
touch  vith  the  foot  patrcds  by  walkie- 
talkies,  which  were  also  cimnected  with 
the  group  lieadquarters  at  226  East  204tb 
Street. 

Another  gioup,  the  Assumption  Soci- 
ety Security  Patrol,  works  closely  with 
the  Moshulu  Action  Community  Group. 
Tha  Assumption  Society  also  does  an  ex- 
cellent Job  of  safeguardlBg  its  neighbor- 
hood, centering  on  the  ViHa  Avenue  ares, 
and  is  led  by  Mr.  Oaetano  Sebastiano. 

These  are  conscientious,  responsible 
groups  of  citisens  whoee  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  assist  the  poUee  In  .c<nnmvnity 
protecti<m.  No  one  tries  to  be  a  hero,  to 
usurp  the  policeman's  duties.  Theh-  pur- 
pose is  to  work  with  the  pcAcd  In  every 
way  to  keep  their  neii^Iioiiiood  safe. 
Both  the  poUee  and  tlie  s»emity  groups 
have  a  mutual  leqwct  for  Mcb  other— 
and  the  c<Hnbination  makes  for  an  ef- 
feetive  and  efficient  protection  system 
for 'the  area.'    •-■     • 
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The  article  f rota  the  New  York  Dally 
News  of  June  8.  1975,  follows: 
Cn'ttWN  Patrol  Is  Logax.  Sactmrrr  Blanket 
(By  Albert  DavUa) 

The  two  robbers  had  cmce  again  selected 
6  quiet  street  in  the  Mosholu  section  of  the 
Bronx.  It  was  close  to  midnight  on  a  Wednes- 
day and  streets  were  deserted. 

The  pair  had  been  there  before,  twice  be- 
fore, and  probably  in  other  parts  of  that 
northern,  middle-class  community  of  six- 
story  apartment  buUdings  and  two-famUy 
bouses. 

They  had  found  it  easy  over  the  years  to 
sneak  through  Are  escapes  and  take  a  stereo 
heie,  some  money  there.  But  that  night  was 
different:  they  got  caught. 

COPS  NAB  THIEVXS 

The  two,  who  had  gone  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  building,  were  spotted  by  two  persons  in 
a  blook-security  patrol,  who  quickly  alerted 
cops  at  the  Webster  Ave.  station. 

When  the  thieves  walked  out  of  the  buUd- 
Ing  carrying  a  Jewel  box  and  a  portable  TV 
set,  four  policemen  were  waiting. 

Similar  scenarios  have  occurred  through- 
out the  city  as  citizens,  weary  of  crimes,  orga- 
nize their  own  block-security  programs. 

According  to  the  latest  police  statistics, 
there  are  more  than  800  block-security 
groups  in  the  city.  The  first  group  appeared 
just  10  years  ago  in  Greenwich  Village  and 
the  idea  quickly  spread  cltywide. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  eliminating  crime," 
said  Sgt.  Philip  Romano  of  the  Bronx  Polloe 
Headquarters'  Community  Relations  Unit. 
Tou  eliminate  the  desire  to  commit  crime  or 
the  opportunity  for  a  criminal  to  commit  a 
crime. 

"We  don't  have  too  much  control  on  the 
first  area."  Romano  said,  "but  these  block 
groups  create  too  many  factors  for  the  crimi- 
nal and  he  wUl  avoid  that  particular  ares." 

HXLFED  IN  SEVEN  ABRB8TS 

Keu  Boeslp  heads  the  Ck)ncourse-MoEholu 
Community  Action  Ctorp.  In  the  North  Bronx. 
His  group  covers  more  than  2,000  families 
with  street  and  tenant  patrols. 

"We  are  one  of  the  oldest  groups  in  the 
Bronx,"  Bosslp  said,  although  it  has  func- 
tioned only  seven  months.  "In  the  time  we 
have  been  in  operation,  we  have  helped  Ih 
seven  arrests." 

Boesip's  group,  which  police  say  is  the  best 
In  the  Bronx,  doesn't  want  handoute  from 
the  city,  which  has  funds  available  for  block- 
security  programs. 

TOO  ICANT  BTKINOS  ATTACHED 

"There  are  too  many  strings  attached.  We 
prefer  to  oolleot  tl  per  family  a  month  to 
support  the  program,"  Rossip  said. 

"But  we  do  encoiirage  smaller  groups— a 
particular  building  or  block — to  organise  and 
ask  for  city  funds,"  Roesip  said.  "With  those 
funds  they  can  perhaps  instell  an  alarm 
system,  or  an  Intercom." 

The  security  groups  that  do  depend  on  city 
funds  may  receive  a  windfall  if  two  bills  now 
pending  in  Albany  are  passed  this  month. 

OapUPS  SPARK  Rmz 

One  of  the  bills  will  authorise  the  oity  to 
use  $5  million  that  It  has  already  budgeted 
to  finance  security  equipment.  The  other. 
sponsored  by  Assemblyman  Burton  Heoht 
(D-Ii  Bronx)  and  Stete  Sen.  John  J.  MarchI 
(R-O  Steten  Island),  will  give  the  city  an 
additional  $2  mllUon  in  stete  funds  for  the 
block -security  organisations. 

"These  groups  have  also  acted  as  a  catelyst 
for  other  community  Improvements,"  said 
Deputy  Inspector  WUllam  Kelly  of  the  po- 
lice's Crime  Prevention  Section. 

Kelly  said  the  block  groups  have  sparked 
commimity  participation  in  their  programs 
snd  pride  in  the  neighborhood  and  increased 
•  sense  of  security  among  those  who  venture 
out  at  night. 

"It  used  to  be  that  senior  cltlzeDS  ware 
sfraid  to  go  out  at  night  to  their  eburolMe 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

or  temple,  but  not  now,"  said  Boeslp.  "Tliey 
know  we  are  out  there." 

TIPS,  TOO 

In  addition  to  patrols,  the  block-aecurlty 
associations  give  tips  on  bow  to  protect  res- 
idences and  encourage  residente  of  buildings 
to  monitor  the  people  coming  in  and  out. 

"We  have  buUdlngs  with  alarms.  Whenever 
they  go  off,  residente  report  to  the  police," 
said  Bosslp.  "We  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
police." 

In  addition  to  praise  from  the  police,  the 
block -security  organizations  have  received  a 
lot  of  encouragement  from  other  sources. 

Said  Bronx  District  Attorney  Mario  Merola : 
"We  appreciate  civilian  Involvement  in  the 
criminal-Justice  process.  We  can  only  defeat 
crime  if  everyone  cooperates  and  partici- 
pates." 


PRODUCTIVITY  OF  U.S.  WORKERS 
UP  SHARPLY 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  October  28.  1975 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2195 
would  authorise  $5  million  per  year  for 
fiscal  years  1976-78  and  $1.25  million 
for  the  transition  pedod,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of 
Working  Life.  The  stated  purpose  of  this 
large  expenditure  is  to  "implement  a  na- 
tional policj'  of  encouraging  productivity 
growth." 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  last  Saturday,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  featured  an  article 
on  page  1  pointing  out  that  the  pro- 
ductivity of  American  workers  has  risen 
sharply  during  the  last  few  months  and 
is  expected  to  continue  to  rise  as  our  Na- 
tion's economic  situation  Improves. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
Congress  is  truly  interested  in  plajdng  a 
more  effective  role  in  raising  productivity 
and  lowering  Inflation  in  this  country, 
that  it  might  be  more  "productive"  if  we 
were  to  oppose  the  creation  of  yet  an- 
other bureaucratic  agency. 

I  commend  to  the  Members'  attention 
the  aforementioned  article: 

PRODTJCnvlTT  or  U.S.  WORKKBS  Up  SHAEPLT — 

Oain   or  9.5   Pkrcent   Is   Greatest   in   4 

Years;  Proottckxs'  Labob  Costs  Cxrr  bt  2.4 

Pkrcent 

(By  Dan  Fisher) 

The  productivity  of  American  workers 
surged  upward  more  sharply  during  the  sum- 
mer months  than  at  any  time  in  more  than 
four  yeara.  the  UJ3.  DeparUnent  of  Labor  re- 
ported Friday. 

The  average  worker's  output  per  man-hour 
increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  9.6%  during 
the  three  months  ended  September  30.  That 
was  enough  to  offset  higher  wage  rates  and  it 
reduced  producers'  labor  cost  per  unit  by 
3.4%.  It  was  the  largest  such  drop  since  the 
summer  of  1965  and  one  that  should  further 
slow  the  rise  in  prices. 

MeanwhUe.  the  nation's  two  largest  banks 
lowered  their  prime  interest  rates  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  five  mouths.  The  Bank  of 
America.  San  Francisco,  and  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  Yotlt  cut  the  key  lending 
charge  to  7%  %  from  8%. 

While  neither  development  was  a  complete 
surprise,  both  provided  further  evidence  that 
the  country  is  weU  on  ito  way  to  recovery 
from  ite  worst  economic  decline  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

Oomblned  with  other  recent  economic  tn- 
dloators.  Friday's  announcements  mean  that 
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"the  recovery  Is  very  strong — slightly  stronger 
thsn  expected.''  commented  Raymond  Jallow. 
senior  vice  president  and  chief  economist  of 
United  California  Bank.  "And  it's  an  indica- 
tion the  recovery  will  continue  throughout 
the  rest  of  this  year  and  well  Into  1976." 

The  Department  of  Labor  said  the  July- 
September  increase  in  output  per  man-hour 
was  the  second  such  quarterly  Jump  in  a 
row  after  big  declines  in  productivity 
throughout  1974  and  the  first  three  months 
of  1975. 

The  latest  Jump  was  the  largest  since  pro- 
ductivity advanced  at  an  annual  rate  of 
«12.1%  in  the  first  three  months  of  1971. 

As  is  the  case  now.  the  sharp  increase  in 
output  per  man-hour  in  1971  accompanied  a 
turnaround  in  the  economy.  Such  Jumps  oo- 
ciu-  because  production  during  the  first  stages 
of  a  recovery  typically  increases  at  a  faster 
rate  than  employers  rehire  furloughed  work- 
ers or  recruit  new  ones. 

Only  after  they  are  con^'inced  they  are 
using  their  existing  faclUtlee  and  work-forces 
efficiently  do  they  begin  to  stert  up  new  fa- 
culties or  add  to  their  payrolls. 

Besides  easing  the  upward  pressure  on 
prices,  increases  in  productivity  mean  im- 
proved profit  margins  for  producers.  Tbeo- 
reticaUy,  at  least,  that  makes  them  better 
able  to  afford  the  new  f  acIUties  that  generate 
new  Jobs. 

The  economic  recovery  so  far  has  resulted 
prlmarUy  from  tax  cute  and  rebates,  which 
unleashed  consumer  spending  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  But  economlste  say  that 
if  the  momentum  Is  to  continue,  business 
spending  must  also  increase. 

Economlste  say  also  that  the  rate  at  which 
productivity  advanced  last  summer  will  not 
be  mainteined.  Compared  with  the  9.5%  an- 
nual rate  of  increase  In  the  three  months 
ended  last  September  30.  "I  expect  a  5% 
rate  in  the  fourth  quarter."  Jallow  said.  For 
next  year,  he  predicted  that  productivity 
would  climb  at  a  4';*  rate,  nearer  the  his- 
torical trend.  By  contrast,  productivity  de- 
clined 2.6%  last  year  and  went  up  by  only 
2.6%  in  1973.  helping  to  fuel  Inflation. 

Compensation  per  hour  during  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year  rose  6.8% — the  smallest 
quarterly  increase  since  the  first  three 
months  of  1974,  the  Labor  Department  added. 
Despite  that  pay  hike,  workera  suffered  a 
loes  m  real  purchasing  power  because  of  a 
slight  drop  in  hours  worked  and  because  of 
inflation.  After  adjustment  for  price  In- 
creases, compensation  per  hour  dropped  at 
an  annual  rate  of  1.5',;^  during  the  summer 
months  after  having  increased  in  the  two 
previous  quartere. 

The  cut  in  prime  interest  rates  by  the 
country's  two  biggest  banks  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  banks  across  the  na- 
tion, including  United  California  Bank. 
Crocker  National  Bank,  Manufacturers  Bank, 
and  Lloyds  Bank  of  California. 

The  prime  rate  is  the  interest  charged 
on  loans  to  a  bank's  moet  creditworthy  busi- 
ness borrowers.  It  is  not  directly  related  to 
Interest  charged  consiimers  on  new  car  loans 
or  mortgage  loans,  but  changes  in  the  prime 
frequently  foreshadow  movemento  In  these 
other  rates. 

It  was  the  first  decline  in  the  prime  since 
June  8.  when  it  fell  to  a  two-year  low  of 
6H%-  Tbe  prime  then  began  a  steady  climb 
to  the  8%  level  that  it  first  reached  in  Au- 
gust. 

A  reduction  in  the  prime  rate  had  been 
expected  ever  since  reporte  earlier  this  month 
that  the  Federal  Reserve — the  nation's  cen- 
tral bank — had  embarked  on  a  program  to 
ease  tbe  supply  of  credit. 

Earlier,  it  bad  been  feared  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  maintein  a  tight  money  pol- 
icy, thereby  causing  interest  rates  to  rise 
furtber  and  threatening  the  supply  of  credit 
considered  esHential  to  help  the  eccMiomic 
recovery. 

United  CaUfomU  Bank's  Jallow  said  "there 
could  be  another  decline  of  V*  "i  in  tl»e  prime 
within  the   next  few  weeks,"  although  he 
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Mldad  UukX  by  J9»r-9aa  he  expected  tbe  rate 
1j«  IXftn  rilmhlng  agAln  ae  tbe  economy  and 
~  aipAiML 


CONORKRflMRW  ISSUE  WARNING  TO 
FORD  ON  SALT 


HON.  STEVEUr  0.  SYMMS 

or  iAaho 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Twadaw,  October  28,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
trvwiag  coocem  on  oie  part  ol  many 
Murabcra  ot  Cooereu  and  the  American 
people  over  tbe  negotlatlBg  postui«  of 
Secretary  at  State  Henir  KlsBinger  in 
tlw  8trat«lc  Arms  Limitation  Talks. 
SALT,  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Ttae  mem- 
ories are  an  too  valid  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
sltuattoa  In  1972  when  the  Nlzon-Kls- 
slnger  negotiatta>g  team  came  home  with 
the  SALT  I  aeeocd.  an  accord  thrown  to- 
gethar  hastily  ftn-  poUtleal  reasons  which 
plaeed  ttie  United  States  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

One  disturbing  fact,  Mr.  %>eaker.  Is 
that  there  Is  ample  evidence  of  Soviet 
vjoiatlooe  of  the  previous  SALT  agree- 
aentt  but  Seeretaiy  KiaSbaaex  and  otfa- 
flKS   deny   this.   This   naturally   makes 
aaany  of  as  nervoos.  and  eonsequently 
my  colleague  Johw  Ddit  and  I  initiated 
toe  following  letter  to  President  Ford: 
HoysK  or  Wtn^sKfrtAHVEs, 
WatlUiigUm,  DX:^  October  9.  1975. 
Hea.  OauLs  Fout, 
Pmidamt  of  M«  United  States, 
THtWMUMotue, 
Wm$IHit0tom,  DC 

fikaa  Mk.  Pbmiimwt:  For  aome  time  now 
w*  bavs  bMB  watetUng  with  grovtog  con- 
eem  tb*  pragna  teva**!  furtber  •gieements 
"■fiw  Vbm  IZa^UH  states  aotf  tb*  fiovtet 
TtataB  at  ttM  anategV  Arms  TJmitaUon 
TUta.  Waare  awH«  that  tbe  nagntlatloue  oa 
the  so  lallsrt  AALT  n  agvananu  an  now 
Car  adwDMd.  W«  are  onMniMl.  Mr.  Pzwl- 
4mtk  tbat  tba  ""--*-tt  ace  Tf^nittng  flna 
wbUa  tba  OUtsd  fltatw  iM«0tiatqB  az«  <tf- 
tetng;  or  aia  pnpand  to  offer.ioew  coooas- 
ilpqa  ^  aa  aCort  te-xascb  a  floal  agreement 
l»ttt»aearta«ui«. 
■  Xa  aw  gplnon  the  basic  stxatagic  problem 
whlcb  contronu  the  United  statee  la  the 
«(  SALT  I  aooard  sterna  from  So- 
soparlflcity  la  aaladla  Uurow-velgbt. 
we  feel  tbat  U  la  oC  pan- 
tbat  ttie  Oaitsd  states 
nun— inna  oa  tbe  re- 
nalntaic  SALT  n  laaaa.  and  we  1mA  tbat  any 
SAIiT  n  agiaamant  must  resolve  tbe  foUow- 
ing  Issues  to  tbe  edvaatage  oC  tbe  United 


li  Thxow- weight:  IX  prsaant  traods  oon- 
ttaae  tbe  flonetUatan  may  have  supeilorlty 
la  aMatfs  ttaow-wMght  by  a  la«e  satlo  by 
tbeearly  IMOs.  As  tbe  Boaalans  devaJoii  tbeir 
MZB¥  atpabUl^  and  iaqpiOTO  tbair  warhead 
■omaaey  tbe  U3.  detenant  fotoe  oould  be- 
Qsaee  vwlnawiWa  ta  a  Sonlet  oounterforae 
stilke  sad  thSB  to  MadkaalL 

a)  Mmv  Vertfleafelon:  Slnoe  there  wlU  be 
qo  «BHMe  vsrlfkwtton  oT  mlsaUe  warheads 
«a  nally  bave  ao  aay  oT  kaowlag  bow  many 
imvru  atfisues  tbe  aovtets  baes  aetuaUy 
dsplsfaX  Xbanltea,  wa  lael  tbat  the  UJ9. 
should  insist  that  any  ^pe  of  Soviet  mteaile 
tested  wish  U3K9%  be  eoraldered  to  be 
Uaved  floos  deployed. 

il)  Soviet  nsnktis  Bomber:  She  later  ver- 
»ifiB  9l.  this  bam^  clearly  pn»i.„);g  joter- 
"oottfiaatel  eapaWUty.,  Tbjif.  it  abbuld  be 
counted  in  the  3.400  limit  on  deUvery  ve- 
hWssapwsd  to  a^-WadiTwtok.  ^     - 

i\  Cnils«  ItiasUea:  We  uwl*r*taijd  ti»*t 
tlie  Sovlete  are  InatotUog  that,  the  U£.  cruise 
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missiles  with  a  range  of  600  kilometen  or 
more  be  included  In  tlie  3,400  limit.  However, 
we  urge  that  our  negotiators  not  agree  to 
count  cruise  missiles,  like  those  under  de- 
velopment by  the  UB..  as  part  of  the  2,400 
limit  on  delivery  vehicles. 

Mr.  President,  we  feel  that  It  Is  vital  to 
our  security  that  vou  Imtruct  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  the  American  negotiators  not  to 
g*»e  way  on  these  Issues  merely  for  the 
sake  of  completing  another  arms  control 
atjreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  this  situation,  eq>e- 
ciaUy  the  throw-weight  and  B«IRV  issues,  and 
frankly,  Mr.  President,  we  will  nnd  It  dlfll- 
cult  to  support  any  SALT  n  agreement  that 
does  not  resolve  the  Issues  discussed  above 
in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
BespectfuUy  yours, 

SICNEBS    OF    STMlfS   SALT   LETTEH 

1.  Steve  Symms,  Republican. 

2.  John  Dent,  Democrat. 

3.  Jc^n  Rousselot,  Republican. 

4.  John  Aahbrook,  Republican. 

5.  Jack  Kemp,  Republican. 

6.  Mendel  Osvis,  Oeaiocrat. 

7.  Bob  Bauman,  Republican. 

8.  O.  V.  Montgomery,  Democrat. 

9.  Dominlck  Daniels,  Democrat. 

10.  Joseph  Gaydos.  Democrat. 

11.  Ftank  Aununzio.  Democrat. 

12.  John  Murtha.  Democrat. 

13.  Barry  OoMwater,  Republican. 

14.  Oeodloe  Byron,  Democrat. 

15.  latrjorle  Holt,  Bepubllcan. 
18.  BaroM  KunoBls.  Democrat. 

17.  Bebert  Daniel.  Jr.,  Bepubllcan . 

18.  Phil  Crane.  BepultUcan. 

19.  Oavl4  Satterfleld.  Democrat. 

20.  Don  Toxmg,  Bepubllcan. 
81.  Trent  Lott,  Republican. 
n.  John  Conlan,  RepubUcan. 

23.  William  Ketchum,  Republican. 

24.  Wm.  J.  Randall.  Democrat. 
>S.  Bobin  Beard.  Bepultilean. 
M.  Tom  Haeadom.  Bepubllcan. 
VI.  Oene  TSylor.  Bepul)llcau. 
W.  Oe^.Snyder.  B^ublican. 
V.  Bm  mchols,  Deinocrat. 

99.  nobeii  StsphSus,  Democrat. 
91.  larrylMDanald,  Damserat. 
22.  OeoTSs  Biasen,  BepobUcaa. 
28.  Bdward  Derwlaalcl.  BepobUcan. 
M.  David  Tteaa.  BepabUeaa. 
U.  Bin  St^flkey.  DBmocrat. 
34.  I4ra  Tnj,  BepUldlcan. 

37.  OuB  Tstron.  Democrat. 

38.  Walter  Jbnes.  Democrat. 

39.  J<rim  Duncan,  Bspubtlean. 

40.  Bsnry  Hyde,  Bepubllcan. 

41.  James  Abdnor.  RepubUosn. 

43.  Jolui  Murphy.  Dsfaoorat. 
48.  v*anlftl  FloDd.  Democrat. 

44.  Kettb  SelMius.  Bepuidican. 

45.  Bm  BurllMm,  Democrat. 

46.  Clarence  Long,  Democrat. 

47.  BUI  Wampler.  Bepubllcan. 

48.  DBl  daasuu.  Bepubllcan. 
48.  Tom  ■erfll.  Democrat. 

88.  fSbxdm  WUson  (Tax.).  Democrat. 

51.  Sam  Ptelger,  Republican. 

52.  Bob  Kasten,  Bepubllcan. 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  cKOBcu 
IK  THE  HOU8S  OF  BEPBESBNTATIVES 

Taesddy,  October  28,  197S 

Mr.  McDOUALQ  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  persona  liave  been  coa-> 
fused  and  troubled  by  our  preaent 
eeooomlc  state  which  is  rampantly  infla- 
tionary and  aim  htceesloiMiry.  Prot.  ttdb- 
erifrtmA  of  Yiale  Urtlvferslty  has  cofoed 
a-wordfor  this  itatcof  aTfalfs.  He  C»Us  it 
"infe&sion."  Anthony  Hairdsan  wrote  a 
"Seuiiing  tbe  News"  column  concerning 
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this  subject  for  release  on  September  11 
wlilch  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  He  puts  the  major  share  of 
the  blame  where  it  rightfully  belongs-, 
in  the  lap  of  the  .Congress  for  deficit 
spending.  The  column  follows: 

"IKFXSSIOM" 

(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 
Prof.  Robert  TrlfBn  of  Yale  University 
writing  in  The  World  Today  published  fa 
England,  has  coined  the  word  "infesslon"  to 
describe  the  economic  situation  now  fac- 
ing the  United  States  and  otJier  advanced 
industrial  countries. 

"Infesslon,"  Dr.  TrlWn  says,  is  shcrt- 
hand  for  Inflationary  recession.  One  need  not 
be  an  economist  to  understand  that  term 
Every  housewife  encounters  the  reality  of 
"infesslon"  when  she  0nds  that  prices  are 
rising  in  the  midst  of  recession.  According 
to  classical  economic  theory,  piices  should 
drop  during  a  recession. 

What  Dr.  Triffln  finds  knodcs  holes  in 
tbe  euphoric  views  one  hears  expressed  thla 
fall,  namely  that  things  are  getting  muth 
better. 

Dr.  TVifBn  states  that  "the  signs  of  aa 
Incipient  world  recession — or  even  depi«a< 
sion — are  multiplying  everywlure."  He  lifta 
the  depressing  details:  "Tbe  growth  of  leal 
Oioss  National  Product,  nearly  uninterruptei 
since  the  vbA  ot  World  War  U.  is  now  shsrpiy 
slowed  down  or  even  reversed  In  soete  sad 
more  ooimtrtes." 

Tlie  profasuor  adds:  "UnemploymsDti  liss 
risen  well  over  three  million  in  the  eountXa 
of  the  European  Community.  Interest  laiss 
have  soared  up  to  two  or  Uuree  times  thair 
prevloiis  levels  over  the  last  decade,  and  yet 
failed  to  sustain  the  interest  of  InTestMa." 

Tlie  aU-lmportant  qtiestlon  is  why  tlM 
Western  worid  is  in  a  recession  veigii^  oa 
a  deparession.  ftof .  Trli&a  cites  tbe  "ezplosleB 
of  oU  prices  in  the  autumn  of  1973."  But  be 
pinpoints  excessive  spending  as  the  ma]or 
evQ,  referring  to  the  "excessively  'permissive' 
or  'accommodating'  rates  of  expenditures  fir 
In  excess  of  available  productive  capadty." 

There,  indeed,  is  the  central  evil  of  oar 
times.  The  XTnlted  States  government,  for 
example,  is  spending  much  more  than  it  is 
obtaining  in  tax  revenues.  This  year^ 
planned  deficit  may  total  $60  imilon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  William  Simon  ttss 
wsmed  of  aa  $80  billion  deflctt  next  year,  ts 
it  any  wonder  that  tlie  country  is  in  a  reces- 
sion verging  on  a  depression? 

Yet  the  Executive  and  Leigslative  branches 
persist  in  compounding  the  spending  folllee 
of  recen*  years.  President  Ford  opted  for  a 
planned  deflcit.  instead  of  ooadvsting  a  last- 
ditch  fight  for  a  balaneed  budget.  Tlie  Uberal- 
«lnmlnated  94tti  Oongrass  has  no  Idea  bat 
to  tbrow  the  taxpayers'  money  at  problems. 
Id  addition,  tlie  Ub«al  coaUtiOD  systeoMiU- 
caUy  opposes  any  measures  rtsaigaed  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  domsstlc  fuel  and  reduce 
tWipwndlng  on  Imported  oU. 

la  tbe  international  arena.  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  actuaUy  proposes  giv- 
ing more  money  to  backward  countries  seek- 
ing handouts.  In  a  recent  speech  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Sssinger  said  AmSr- 
Icana  should  make  a  permaaent  commltraent 
to  abare  food  with  TUlrd  WoiM  natknas. 

Boeh  proposals  era  fantastle.  Tbe  American 
people  arent  under  any  moral  oU^tfon  to 
prop  up  Third  WofM  natfons  that  oppose 
capitalist  investment  and  prefer  cotinterpro- 
ductlve  socialism. 

In  new  of  an  this,  one  can  see  that  tbe 
United  States  Is  suffering  "Infieeskm"  as  a 
result  of  ttM  tncredlMe  folly  of  those  In  high 
places  who  make  key  foreiga  policy  and  eco- 
nomle 'deelslons. 

"fnfasalcn"  to  tbe  raanlt  at  poor  tesderahlp 
an*  aational  Irreapncalbibty.  A  aatlaa  tbat 
penrtits  in  such  litespepamBtty  aad  fails -to 
obtali^  effective  ieade^ah^i  is  a  natloo  boaad 
to  esperteaee  suHarlag.  Oartabay.  tt  wlU  ex- 
perleuoe  the  bitter  lesson  of  depression. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merldtan 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dsu 
BtruPEBS,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 

PRATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  in  whom  we  Uve  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  we  thank  Thee  for 
"one  nation  under  Ood"  and  for  govern- 
ment established  to  assure  freedom  of 
{bought  and  speech,  freedom  of  press 
and  assembly  and  worship.  We  thank 
Thee  for  ttie  natural  resources  and  for 
the  human  resources  which  in  Thy  provi- 
dence have  combined  to  make  us  great 
and  strong. 

We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  continue 
to  Instruct  the  people  in  the  ways  of 
righteousness,  Justice,  compassion,  and 
mercy.  Imbue  us  with  the  courtesy,  mag- 
nan^ty.  and  friendliness  which  bind 
us  to  one  another  in  common  purpose  and 
muilfests  good  will  to  all  the  nattons 
of  the  Earth.  Grant  us  the  wisdom  to 
nse  the  power  Thou  hast  given  ub  only 
tar  the  advancement  of  Thy  kingdom 
on  Earth. 

May  we  sing  and  pray  in  the  depths 
of  the  spirit — 

"America  1   America!   God   mend  ihlne 

every  flaw. 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control,  thy 

liberty  in  law 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea !" 

— ^Katharine  Lee  Bates. 
Amen. 


(X>MMnTEE  MEETINOS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today.  I  think  this 
will  be  acceptable  because  it  is  my  under- 
standing—I do  not  see  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hakrt  F.  Byho,  Jr.) 
around,  but  it  is  my  understanding — that 
a  vote  will  be  taken  on  the  Stevenson 
proposal  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast 
Guard  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  notified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  derk 
wUl  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Pbesident  pbo  tempore, 
Waahington.  D.O.,  October  29, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
oa  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dalb 
BuMPEBs,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Easti^and, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  aa  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid^t,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  ELEC- 
TRONIC FUND  TRANSFERS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  B.  Wid- 
nall.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Chairperson  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Electronic 
Fund  Transfers. 

•nie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
CORPORAITON 

Tbe  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Herbert  Salzman, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Hans  N.  Tuch.  of 
Illinois,  to  be  Career  Minister  for 
Information. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecti(«.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  irf 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, October  28,  1075,  be  dispensed  with. 

•nie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix>re.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Hamlltcm  Her- 
man, of  Connecticut,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
p<N*e.  Without  objecticm.  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
71— TO  CORRECT  THE  ENROLL- 
MENT OP  S.  1542 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resoluUon  (S.  Con.  Res.  71) 
to  correct  the  enrollment  of  3.  1542. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand this  is  a  matter  of  technlcaUty 

only. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  71)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives oonourrtnn) .  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  In  tbe  enrollment  of  tbe  bUl 
(3.  1642) ,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  the  following  correction: 

Section  4  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Section  809(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1036,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1213 
(a))  Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing :  "In  order  to  assure  equitable  treatment 
tot  each  range  of  ports  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  not  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  construction- 
diBerentlal  subsidy  and  operatlog-dUTeren- 
tial  subsidy  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  law 
authorizing  funds  for  tbe  purposes  of  this 
Act  shaU  be  allocated  to  each  such  port 
range:  Provided,  hotoevcr.  That  such  aUoca- 
tion  shall  apply  to  the  extent  that  subsidy 
contracts  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Not  later  than  March  1,  1976,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congreas  a  detailed  report  (1)  deecrlb- 
mg  the  actions  tbat  have  been  taken  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  to  assure  insofar  as  possible 
ttiat  direct  and  adequate  service  is  provided 
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by  muted  States-flag  oommerclal  veasels  to 
each  range  of  porta  referred  to  In  tlila  sec- 
tion; and  (a)  Indudlxig  any  reeoaoiBandA- 
tions  for  additional  lagtelatlon  that  may  be 
neoeeeary  to  aotdmn  tite  invpoee  of  this  sen- 
tence.". 


October  2$,  19T5 


CONSHaSRATTON        OP        CERTAIN 
MEA8DRBS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MAltanHLD.  Ur.  Picsldcnt,  I  ask 
waaaimomeaBmNA^aA  tbe  asnate  turn 
to  Um.  rmxMtwntkni  ol  CWendus  No6. 
419.  421.  ttd  «2. 

The  ACTZNO  WasanxHT  pro  tem- 
poiw.  Without  okjectlon.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INDOCHINA     REFDOEE     CHILDREN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senste  proceeded  to  consider  the 
tatil  <&  ai46>  to  vnvlde  VMmtl  flnan- 
elat  anManoe  to  States  in  order  to  aaaist 
local  educatUnal  aganeles  to  itrovlde 
mriitte  «daBatlan  to  VtotaanMBe  and 
Ownhwyan  refosM  ebadrwii,  and  for 
otiier  purpoees/n^ilch  had  been  reported 
from  the  ComnMtoe  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic wauare  with  amendments,  as  follows: 

Oa  iM(a  4.  te  Hue  a,  after  "tn".  Insert  "snb- 
""""■■»  («)  of  HUB  saettaajgad). 

On  page  S.  beghinhig  with  Uut  19.  Insert: 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  otbar  provlaion 
of  tills  seettOB  no  Otstte  edncatlonal  agency 
diall  a*  entMled  to  leeetve  a  grant  for  any 
fiscal  year  In  eaeni  of  toe  aoaoont  equal  to" 
tho  awwint  to  vhioti  audi  agenoy  wonld 
«>toeTviBa  be  cnttttod  under  this  section  for 
that  flseal  year  minus  the  sum  of  the 
amounU  reoetred  by  tbe  local  educaUonal 
agendea  of  that  State  and  by  that  SUte 
eduoatteoal  agency  for  that  fiscal  year  under 
the  Indoetona  Ifi^tlon  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  UVC 

On  page  e,  in  line  3.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert- (e)". 

On  page  8,  In  line  l,  strike  out  "consM- 
eratloii,"  and  Insert  "consideration  (A)". 

Oa  pa«a  a.  In  Ittie  8,  strike  out  "agency; " 


.'  and  (B)  the  amount  which  any  local 
educational  agency  within  that  State  hm 
neetved  punaaat  to  too  Uidochlna  Mlgra- 
ttOB  aad  ■afugao  Assktanee  Act  of  1976  for 
which  determinations  www  ooade  under  sec- 
tlaQ8(d): 

On  page  10,  in  Une  13,  strike  out  "assist- 
^ce/*   and   Insert   "asslstailce,   and  special 
g^gyton  and  rriatad  sei  vices  provided  to 
to««loa(^ed  tndDehlaaae  ivfogee  efafldren." 
<to  page  It,  togtnnlng  with  line  12,  insert: 
AMzmnasrr  to  thb  adult  kducatiok  act 
tec.  11.  Tha  Adnlt  Kdiieatlon  Act  (Public 
Law  91-380)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  seotloa  at  tha  «ad  theraof: 
"ncxBGENCT  uMiiit  taxxixtcsti  paocaAic  fob 

"tec^lg.  (a)  Troax  the  ^iproprlatlons 
authflrtaed  for  flaeal  yvars  l8Te  and  19T7,  but 
w*  ■ppoprlatod  tor  other  programs  under 
"j"  tMto.  the  Onmmhwioner  shaU  carry  out 
apro^Mi  of  maklag  grants  to  SUte  and 
wcM  •docatton  agencies  ftar  such  years  for 
pa»P«"»<>f  operating  ^padal  adult  edu- 
g^BP  progrsms  tor  todoehtoa  refugees,  as 
(Manad  to  sedtoa  8  of  too  Indoetalna  Mlgim- 
«•«  aad  Betogee  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 
aaehgrKBtsmaybauaadfor— 

"(1)  pmgrams  of  tostraetlon  of  adult  ref- 
^WeMtobaaie  reading,  mathematics,  the 
aavelepBMnt  and  enhancement  of  necenary 
suns,  aad  to  proaaoto  Uteracy  mnnng  j^. 
ugee  adults,   for   the  purpose  of  enabling 


them    to    become    productive    members   of 
American  society; 

"(8)  adaitolatraUva  eoats  of  planning  and 
operating  such  programs  of  Instruction; 

"(8)  support  ssrvlDsa  which  mset  the 
educational  needs  of  adult  refugees.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  guidance  and  coun- 
seling with  regard  to  adueatioaal.  career, 
and  employment  opportunities:  and 

"(4)  ^>eelally  designed  educational  proj- 
ects which  meet  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  this  section 
unless  (1)  in  case  of  application  by  a  local 
edoeatioa  agency,  it  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  respective  Slate  education  agency  which 
shaU  provide  asaurano*  to  the  rnmmlitonnnr 
that,  tf  approved  by  the  Oommlsaloner.  the 
grant  will  not  duplicate  existing  and  avail- 
able programs  of  adult  education  which 
meet  the  special  needs  of  ludochina  ref- 
ugees, and  (8)  the  application  includes  a 
plan  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner  which 
provides  reasonable  assurances  that  adult 
refugees  who  are  In  need  of  a  program  are 
located  in  an  area  near  that  State  or  local 
education  agency,  and  would  participate  in 
the  program  if  available. 

"(c)  AppHoattona  Ibr  a  grant  under  *>>«■ 
seetioa  abaU  be  subasttted  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  InAmnatlon 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require. 

"(d)    Notwithstanding   the  provisions  of 
seetloos  30S  aad  807(a),  the  Oommtaeloner 
shall  pay  aU  the  costs  of  applications  ap- 
proved by  him   under   this  section.". 
so  as  to  make  the  vm  read: 
.      Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreamtative*    of    the    United    Btatea    of 
America  in  Confess  auemblea.   That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Indochina  Refugee 
Cliildren  Assistance  Act  of   1975". 
DEFntrrioNs 
Sec.  a.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
CoDunlssioner  of  Education. 

(2)  The  term  "eteOMntary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residetttlal  achoci  whioh  provldea 
elecnentary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(3)  The  term  "free  public  education" 
means  education  which  is  provided  at  pub- 
lic expense  under  public  supervision  and 
direction,  and  without  tuition  charge,  and 
which  is  provided  as  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  education  in  tha  applicable  State. 

(4)  Tbe  term  "Indochlnese  refugee  chU- 
dren"  means  children  who  are  provided  free 
public  education  by  a  local  educational 
agency  of  the  State  and  who  are  refugees 
within  toe  meaning  of  that  term  as  defined 
in  aectioo  3  of  the  Indoehina  Migration  and 
Refugee  AsBtstanoe  Act  oC  1978. 

(6)  The  term  "average  per  pupU  expendi- 
ture" for  a  State  means  the  aggregate  cur- 
rent expenditures  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made  (or  if  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  eompntatlon,  then  during  the  most 
recent  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satta- 
fftctory  data  are  avaUable,  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  State)  plus  any  direct 
current  expenditures  by  the  SUte  for  the 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  source  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  expenditures  is  made) ,  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such 
preceding  year. 

(6)  The  term  "looal  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legaUy  constituted  within  a 
Stato  for  either  administrative  control  or  dl- 
reetion  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  aeooiidary  schocds 


in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district  or 
other  pottttcal  subdivision  of  a  SUte,  or  such 
cembinatiOD  of  school  districts  or  counties 
as  are  recognized  in  a  SUte  as  an  adminlstra 
tiva  ageaey  for  its  pubUc  alvanitary  or  sec- 
ondary achoola.  Sacb  term  ala*.  includes  any 
other  pubUc  institution  or  ageacy  having  acU 
mlnlstratlve  control  and  direction  of  a  pub- 
lic elemeutai-y  or  secondary  school. 

(7)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
/Midary  education,  as  determined  under  Sut« 
law. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  hicludes.  to  addition 
to  the  several  Slates  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Bico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Paclflc  Islands. 

(9)  The  term  "State  eduoational  agency" 
means  the  SUte  board  of  educsttan  or  other 
agency  or  officer  prinutfily  lespooBlble  for  tto 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  ami 
secondary  schools,  or  if  there  is  no  such  of- 
ficer or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  destgnatsd 
by  the  Governor  or  by  SUte  law. 

STATE  ENTITLEMENTS  FOR  FUBUC  EDUCATION 
0»  VBTNAMESE  AND  CAMBODIAN  REFDGII 
CHILI«EN 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Cmnmlssioner  shall  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  tola  Act 
mate  paymenu  to  Btato  adaoatlgiial  aamslH 
for  the  flaeal  year  1»7«  and  for  the  miooeedtiH 

fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  set  forto  in  seo- 
tlon  4. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  and  section  7.  the  maxl- 
mum  amount  of  the  grant  to  which  a  State 
educational  agency  is  entitled  under  this  Act 
shall  be  equal  to — 

(A)  the  niunber  of  Indochlnese  refugee 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  who 
aro  in  average  daily  attendaaee  at  toe  acdiook 
of  the  local  educational  agendas  of  that  SUte 
and  for  whom  any  such  agency  provided  fiee 
public  education  during  the  flaeal  year  for 
which  the  determination  Is  made; 
multiplied  by — 

(B)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for 
that  SUte  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  tbe 
determination  is  made. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsecUon,  the 
term  "SUte"  does  not  include  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  «ie  Paclflc  Islands. 

(c)  (1)  The  Jurisdictions  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  are  Guam,  Am«^^»^  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  Each  Jui-isdlction  to  which  toU  sub- 
section applies  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant 
for  the  piui>oses  set  forth  to  section  4  in  an 
amount  equal  to  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  him,  except  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amount  to  which  such  Juris- 
dictions are  so  entitled  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1  per 
oenttua  of  the  aggregate  of  tbe  amounts 
to  which  all  SUtes  ara  entitled  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  for  that  fiscal 
yMT.  If  the  aggregate  of  tbe  amounts,  de- 
termined by  the  (Tonunissioner  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence,  to  be  so  needed  fw 
any  fiscal  year  exceeds  an  amount  equal  to 
such  1  per  centum  llmlUtion.  the  entltle- 
mant  of  each  such  Jurisdiction  shall  be  re- 
duced proportionately  untU  such  aggregate 
does  not  exceed  such  1  per  centum  llmlU- 
tion. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  otoer  provision 
of  this  section  no  SUte  educational  agency 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  excess  of  the  amoant  equal  to 
tbe  amount  to  which  such  agancy  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  this  section  tar 
that    fiscal    yeai-    mluua    the   svuu    of    the 
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amounts  received  by  the  local  educational 
Mencles  of  that  SUte  and  by  that  State 
eduoational  agency  for  that  fiscal  year  un- 
<ler  toe  IndoChtoa  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  197fi. 

(e)  Determinations  with  respect  to  toe 
number  Of  Indochlnese  refugee  children  by 
the  Commissioner  under  tols  section  for 
Miv  fiscal  yesr  shaU  be  made,  whenever  ac- 
tual satisfactory  data  are  not  available,  on 
the  basis  of  estimates.  No  such  determina- 
tion shall  operate,  because  of  an  underesti- 
mate, to  deprive  any  SUte  educational  agen- 
cy of  its  enUtlement  to  any  payment  (or 
tbe  amount  thereof),  under  this  section  to 
which  such  agency  would  be  entitled  had 
such  determination  been  made  on  the  basis 
ol  accurate  data. 

uses   OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  4.  Payment  made  under  this  Act  to 
any  SUte  may  be  used  in  accordance  with 
sppUeatloes  approved  under  section  8  for 
edueattooal  programs,  services,  and  activities 
for  todoehliMse  refugee  children  in  the 
schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
olthatStoto. 

SUjOCATION   Of   APPaOPRIATXONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  If  the  svuns  appr<^riated  for 
any  fisciU  year  for  making  the  payments 
{»ovided  for  in  this  Act  are  not  sufficient  to 
pay  to  full  the  total  amounts  which  SUte 
educational  agMicies  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  this  Act  for  such  year,  toe  al- 
locations to  sttCfa  Stote  educational  agencies 
shall  be  ratably  reduced  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  brtog  tbe  aggregate  of  such  allo- 
cations within  the  limits  of  the  amount  so 
spi»oprlated. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  funds  become  avail- 
able for  mi^Ung  payments  under  this  Act 
for  any  flseal  year  after  allocations  have 
been  made  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year,  the  amounts  reduced  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  ShaU  ba  Increased  on  the  same  basis 
S3  tliey  were  reduced. 

AFTUCATTONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  Stote  educational  agency 
ShaU  be  entltlad  to  any  payment  under  toU 
Act  for  any  flaoal  year  unless  that  agency 
BubmiU  aa  appUcatloa  to  toe  Commissioner 
at  such  time,  to  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  Information,  as  toe 
Commlssloaaer  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  appUoation  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  that  tl»e  educational  programs, 
services,  and  aottvttles  for  which  payments 
under  this  Act  are  aiade  will  be  administered 
by  or  under  the  aupervision  of  the  agency; 

(2)  provide  tltat  payments  luider  this  Act 
will  be  used  for  pvirposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 4; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  such  payments 
will  be  distrlboted  among  locad  educational 
agencies  wlthto  that  State  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  tbe  mnnb«:  of  Indochlnese  refugee 
children  served  by  each  such  local  educa- 
Uonal ageacy.  taking  toto  consideration  (A) 
to  the  extent  feaaible.  the  per  pupU  expendi- 
ture of  each  such  agency  and  (B)  tho  amount 
which  any  local  educational  agency  within 
that  SUte  has  received  purs\iant  to  the  Indo- 
china lUgratloa  aad  Retogee  Assistance  Act 
ctf  1975  tor  whkto  determtoatlons  were  made 
under  seetioa  8(d) : 

(4)  provide  assurances  toat  the  SUte  edu- 
cational acency  will  not  finally  disapprove  to 
whole  or  to  part  any  application  for  funds 
received  imder  this  Act  without  first  afford- 
ing the  local  educational  agency  submttttag 
an  appUoatloa  for  such  funds  reasonable 
notice  aad  opportunity  for  a  heartog;  and 

(5)  pravUs  for  making  periodic  reporta  to 
the  Commissioner  evaluattog  the  effeottvo- 
ness  of  the  paymante  noade  imder  this  Act, 
and  sudi  otter  rspcvte  as  the  Commissioner 
may  reasoasMy  require  to  perform  his  func- 
tions uadsr  tkts  Aat 


(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  which  meets  the  requirements  ol 
subsection  (a).  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  an  application  of  a  SUte 
educational  agency  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on 
the  record  to  such  agency. 

SUPPLEJiENTASY  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 

Sec.  7.  (at  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
a  grant  to  any  SUte  educational  agency 
which — 

(II  has  an  application  approved  under 
section  6.  and 

(2)  provides  in  the  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  that  State  for  the 
unique  educational  needs  of  Indochlnese 
refugee  children  who  are  aged  five  to  seven- 
teen. Inclusive. 

The  amount  of  the  payment  for  each  fiscal 
year  to  which  a  SUte  educational  agency  is 
entitled  under  this  section  shall  be  $300  for 
each  such  child  in  that  SUte. 

(bi  Each  SUte  which — 

(1 )  lias  an  application  approved  under  sec- 
tion 6.  and 

(2 1  desires  to  receive  a  payment  under  this 
section  shall  make  an  application  to  toe 
Commissioner  at  such  time,  to  sucdi  manner, 
and  conUtnlng  at  accompanied  by  such  In- 
fcnrmatlon.  as  tbe  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require. 

(c)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  te  each 
SUte  liavlng  an  appllcatloa  approved  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the  amount  to 
itoich  the  SUte  educatloaal  agency  is  en- 
titled under  this  section  for  use  for  the  pay- 
ment of  excess  costs  incurred  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  of  educational  programs, 
services,  and  activities — 

(A)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  unique 
educational  needs  of  Indochlnese  refugee 
chUdren  who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
cl\isive.  and 

(B)  which  the  SUte  educational  agency 
determines  are  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  as 
to  give  reasonable  prtsnise  of  subsUntlal 
progress  toward  meeting  such  needs. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
"educational  programs,  services,  and  activi- 
ties" may  Include  language  training  bilingual 
education,  and  totorlal  assistance,  and  spe- 
cial education  and  rriated  aervicee  provided 
to  handicapped  Indochlnese  refugee  children. 

(d)  to  addition  to  the  sums  necessary  to 
pay  entltlemente  under  section  3,  there  are 
authorlzied  to  be  apprc^wiated  $14,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $8,760,000  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September 
SO,  1976.  and  $7,250,000  for  the  fi.scal  year 
1977. 

PATMEHTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  state  educational  agency  having  an  ap- 
plication approved  under  section  6  the 
amount  which  that  SUte  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  C<Mnmls8loner  is  authorized  to  pay 
to  each  SUte  educational  agency  amounto 
equal  to  the  amotmta  eiqieaded  by  it  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  admlnistraition  of  ite 
functions  tinder  this  Act,  except  that  the 
total  of  such  paymento  for  any  fiscal  yew 
shall  not  exceed  1  per  centiun  of  the  amounts 
to  which  that  SUte  educational  agency  is 
entitled  to  receive  far  that  year  under  this 
Act. 

WrrHHOLDTNO 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  toe  Commissioner  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  SUto  eduoational  agency, 
finds  that  tocre  is  a  failure  to  meet  the  re- 
qulremento  of  this  Act,  tha  Commissioner 
ahidl  notify  that  afsacy  that  further  pay- 
mMita  wUl  not  be  nuMle  to  tbe  a«sDcy  under 
tols  Act,  or  in  his  dlscretom,  that  toe  Stato 
educational  agmcy  shaU  not  make  further 
jmyments  under  this  Act  to  specified  local 


educational  agencies  (whose  actions  cause  or 
are  involved  in  such  failure)  until  he  is  sat- 
Islled  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure 
tcNaDuiply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
payments  shall  be  made  to  the  Stato  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  Act  or  payments  by 
tbe  SUte  educational  ageiKsy  under  this  Act 
shall  be  limited  to  local  educational  agencies 
whose  actions  did  not  cause  or  wwe  not  in- 
volved in  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

AUTROKIZATION    Or   APPBOPSXATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  make  paymente  to  which  SUte 
educational  agencies  are  entitled  under  this 
Act  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $57,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1976,  $14,500,000  for  the  period 
beginning  Jantiary  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  $29,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

amendment  to  the  adult  education  ACT 

Sec.  11.  Tbe  Adult  Education  Act  (Public 
Law  91-230)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"EMEKCENCT  ADtTLT  EDUCATION  PaOGRAM   POS 
INDOCHINA  KETUCEXS 

"Sec.  G15.  (a)  From  the  appropriations  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,  but 
not  appropriated  for  other  programs  under 
this  title,  tbe  Commissioner  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  making  grants  to  SUte  and 
local  education  agencies  for  such  years  for 
the  purpose  of  operating  special  adult  educa- 
tion programs  for  Indochina  refugees,  as  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  tbe  Indochina  Migration 
and  Refugee  Asslsunce  Act  of  1975.  Such 
grants  may  be  used  lor — 

"(1)  program  of  instruction  of  adult  refu- 
gees is  b€ksic  reading,  mathematics,  tbe  de- 
velopment and  enliancement  of  neceaearj* 
skills,  and  to  promote  literacy  among  refu- 
gee adults,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  become  productive  members  of  Amerlcau 
society; 

"(2)  administrative  costs  of  planning  and 
operating  such  programs  of  instruction; 

"(3)  support  services  which  meet  toe  edu- 
cational needs  of  adult  refugees,  including 
but  not  limited  to  guidance  and  counseling 
with  regard  to  educational,  career,  and  em- 
ployment opportunities;  and 

"(4)  specially  designed  educational  proj- 
ects which  meet  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commlseioner  shall  not  approve 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  toU  section 
unless  (1)  in  case  of  application  by  a  local 
education  agency,  it  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  respective  SUte  education  agency  which 
shall  provide  assurance  to  the  Commission 
that.  If  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
grant  will  not  duplicate  existing  ftnd  avail- 
able programs  of  adult  education  which  meet 
the  special  needs  of  Indochina  refugees,  and 
(2)  the  «4>pllcation  Includes  a  plan  accept- 
able to  the  Commissioner  which  provides  rea- 
sonable assurances  that  adult  refugees  who 
are  in  need  of  a  program  are  located  in  an 
area  near  that  State  or  local  education 
agency,  and  would  participate  in  toe  pro- 
gram If  available. 

"(c)  Applications  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  conUln  such  information 
as  toe  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require. 
"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  305  and  307(a),  toe  Commissioner 
shall  pay  all  the  coste  of  appUcatlons  i4>- 
proved  by  him  under  this  section.". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Secretory  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  Senator  Hugh  Scorr,  under  date 
of  October  28, 196S,  and  a  letter  from  the 
Secretory  to  Soiator  Wniuaa.  under 
date  of  October  16,  lf75,  rdatinv  to  this 
bill,  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
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Then  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
w«-«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  fottfliin: 


rABT  or  HkALTB, 
BtOCATHNT,  UKO  WkLPABE, 

WMhtHfton.  D.O.,  October  28. 1975. 
Hon.  HtioH  Scott, 
VS.  Senate 
Waahfnfton,  D.C. 

Vtm^m  SBVAxai  Scott:  As  the  Senate  pre- 
pares ta  TOt«  on  8.  3145,  tbe  "Indochina 
Befugee  Children  AasUtance  Act  of  1975."  I 
Tould  like  to  •bare  with  you  the  Adminis- 
tratKHi'a  poaltton  on  this  measure. 

Basically,  we  oppoae  S.  2148.  not  becaxise 
we  do  not  believe  that  a  legitimate  need  tat 
educational  ff"»n««*i  assistance  for  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  exists,  but  rather  because 
we  believe  that  the  Federal  government  has 
taken  steps  to  provide  appropriate  aasistance 
to  State  and  local  edncatlonal  agencies. 

Undar  Xbm  autboitty  of  tHe  Indochina  Ml- 
gration  and  Bafugae  Aaslstanee  Act  of  1976. 
tha  Dapartaaaat  is  currently  offering  the  fol- 
lowing educational  aaaistance  to  Indochinese 
refugees: 

I.  lOB  aCBOOL   ACK  CBJUXKH 

a.  taoo  wfll  be  paid  to  local  si^ool  districts 
for  every  refugee  child  in  order  to  provide 
aapideBMntal  services. 

b.  An  addtticmal  9300  per  refugee  child 
above  a  eertatn  threshold  will  be  paid  to 
heavily  inpaeted  districts.  .. 

o.  OruitB  wtu  be  given  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  for  related  leadership  and 
training  activltiee. 

BagdIaMons  for  this  program  were  pub- 
Utfiad  la  the  Federal  Register  on  October  10 
and  tb«  VS.  Office  of  Education  will  begin  to 
make  payments  to  school  districts  in  late 
November. 

n.  FOB  ADULTTS 

Grants  will  be  made  to  State  educational 
agendca  to  olfer  English  instruction  to  adult 
rafugaes  \mder  the  Adult  Education  Fto- 
gram.  Regulations  for  this  program  were  pub- 
YUbmA  in  the  Federal  Begiater  on  October  22 
and  fonda  wUl  be  distributed  to  the  SUtes 
baglnnlng  In  December. 

It  Is  estUnated  that  the  DejMutment's  total 
refugee  educational  program  will  cost  $20 
mflUon.  aa  oontraated  to  the  9146.4  million 
reoommended  in  &  314«.  We  believe  that  our 
program  Is  far  more  realistic,  both  with  re- 
qMct  to  resources  (tvaUable  in  the  present 
TedmnX  budget  an^yith  respect  to  the  ac- 
tual need,  f  \ 

We  need  to  reme^Boer  that  we  a^e  adding 
only  40,000  indochinese  children  to  an  Amer- 
ican ttStuxA  syitem  of  nearly  4S  million  stu- 
tenta,  an  addition  of  leas  than  l/io  of  1% 
of  tbe  total  stodent  population.  71m  920  mll- 
Uoo  W9  propoee  to  qiend  on  ednoatlonal  pro- 
grams for  Indoehlneae  refugee  children  and 
adults  rtioold  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  one- 
time aopplemental  needs  created  by  this 
■maU  addition. 

Finally,  we  would  note  that  S.  3145  would 
make  payments  to  educational  agencies  equal 
to  the  current  annual  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure In  local  sebool  dlstricta.  TUla  level 
at  mpfott  would  establlali  a  standard  of 
Vederal  aasletance  far  more  generous  than 
ttiat  av«|]al)to  to  other  non-SnglUlh  speak- 
ing Cblldran,  Indian  children,  and  other  q>e- 
clal  Interest  populations. 
Cordially, 

David  Mathxws, 

Secretary. 

Tax  Sacaar AST  or  Bkai.th. 

EbUCATIOa,  ABB  Wta.r  AXZ. 

WcAtagtoK,  DJO,  OeMber  19, 1978. 
■-Jr, 

CtoMinfMW  «■  t^b«r  and  FubHc 
Wttfmre,  VM.  Meumte,  Wmahington,  HJO. 
Omb  Ite.  Chaibmam:  This  la  in  reqwnaa 


to  yovir  request  of  JxUy  28  for  a  rejwrt  on 
S.  2146.  a  bUl  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  States  in  order  to  assist  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  public  edu- 
cation to  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  refugee 
children  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  suQunary,  we  oppose  the  bill  because 
the  Department's  current  program  provides 
funds  for  special  educational  servlcee  to  the 
Indochinese  refugee  children  and  because 
we  believe  that  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding for  the  basic  cost  of  instruction  for 
these  children  lies  with  the  school  districts. 
8.  3146,  the  "Indochina  Refugee  ChUdren 
Assistance  Act  of  1975,"  would  authorize  a 
two-year  program  of  State  entitlements,  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  payments  to  States  for  use  in  pro- 
viding educational  programs,  services,  and 
aotlvitlee  for  Indochinese  refugee  children 
in  the  schools  of  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  the  State.  The  funds  would  be  based 
upon  full  funding  of  each  refugee  student 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  17  at  the  rate  of 
per  pupU  cost  of  education  in  each  State 
(^ppn».  $1,260).  In  addition,  the  bUl  pro- 
vides for  supplemental  aaslstanee  at  $300 
per  refugee  child  to  provide  language  train- 
ing, bilingual  edueatton  and  tutorial  asslst- 
aaoe  for  the  refugee  children.  The  program 
would  be  administered  by  the  Statee,  with 
not  more  than  l%  of  the  State  entitlement 
to  be  used  by  the  State  educational  agency 
for  purposes  of  administration.  The  total 
coot  of  this  program  over  the  two  fiscal  years 
would  be  approximately  $125.6  million. 

under  the  authority  of  the  Indochina  Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  al  1976, 
the  Department  will  make  available  $800 
for  every  refugee  child  for  supplemental 
services.  All  local  educational  agencies  en- 
rcrtling  one  <jt  more  Indochinese  refiigee  chU- 
dren  will  be  able  to  receive  these  isenefits. 
This  Is  consistent  with  8.  2146  which  rec- 
ognizes that  the  enrtMlment  qA  refugee  chil- 
dren requires  certain  special  programs  and 
services  such  as:  gt»gn«h  language  instruc- 
tlon  and/or  other  Wllngiial  proUems.  oul- 
turaUy  sensttlva  aidea  or  tutors,  special  in- 
stmetUmal  materlala,  and  In-service  train- 
ing for  teachers.  Our  previous  experience 
with  bilingual  education  programs  indicates 
thiit^the  cost  of  these  supplemental  services 
averages  about  $800  per  non-Bngliah  speak- 
ing chad. 

Kven  thou^  most  refugee  children  will  be 
wldtfy  dlBpersed,  the  Departinent  continues 
to  recognize  that  some  school  districts  will 
enroll  a  sizeable  number  of  refugee  children. 
Because  of  the  greater  impact  oa  theeo 
school  districts,  the  Department  will  make 
available  $600  for  each  refugee  chUd  the  dis- 
trict enrolls  above  100  or  one  percent  of  the 
total  student  population  (whichever  u  less) . 
Another  aspect  of  our  program  will  provide 
grants  to  State  eduoational  agendes  equal  to 
five  percent  of  the  total  funds  received  by 
sohool  districts  within  the  Stote.  This  is  over 
and  above  the  amount  going  to  the  local 
sohool  dlsMcts.  These  funds  are  to  be  used 
for  State  leadership  and  training  activities 
associated  with  the  provision  of  special  sup- 
plemental services  to  Indochina  refugee  chil- 
dren. 

our  program  still  requires  all  school  dis- 
tricts to  pay  the  basic  cost  of  instruction 
for  refugee  children,  which  U  their  histMlo 
role.  Federal  funds  made  available  will  be 
used  for  the  unique  and  supplemental  cost 
of  educating  the  children  and  devel(^ng 
State  leadership  a^motty  which  is  the  ap- 
propriate Psderal  nde.  It  is  estimated  that 
our  program  win  eost  $16  mOllon  which  we 
bdlova  is  realMto  under  the  present  Fed- 
eral budgat.  or  Hm  $1B  mmion  total  oast. 
$14.8  million  will  go  to  local  educatUmal 
agencies  and  $700,000  to  State  educational 


agencies.  Under  our  program  we  will  pro. 
vide  a  one-time-only  grant  to  assist  wltti 
the  initial  costs  of  providing  education  to 
the  refugee  students. 

Becatise  we  have  adequate  auUiority  under 
the  Indochina  Bllgratlon  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1075  to  meet  the  Federal  o)Hi- 
gations  for  support  of  special  educational 
programs  for  Indochina  refugees,  we  recom- 
mend that  S.  2145  not  be  favorably  consid- 
ered. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  Vbn 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Davu)  Mathxws, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  considering  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  is  vitally  important  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  stdiool  districts 
and  property  taxpayers  around  this  Na- 
tion. Just  6  months  ago,  the  colliuMe  tA 
American-backed  regimes  In  Southeast 
Asia  produced  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  rapid  refugee  migrations  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  In  ttie  span  of  leaa 
than  2  weeks  a  flood  of  over  130,000  ref- 
ugees streamed  into  American  receptttm 
centers  in  the  continental  United  States, 
the  Philippines,  and  Guam. 

At  the  time  many  Americans,  myself 
included,  wondered  publicly  about  the 
impact  of  those  refugees  on  an  already 
sti'alned  domestic  economy,  on  luurd- 
pressed  local  school  systems  and  social 
services  in  general. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee with  responsibility  for  examining  the 
administration's  resettkment  plans.  I 
listened  time  after  time  daring  those  dif- 
ficult days  in  ICarch  and  April  as  concern 
about  these  effects  was  voiced  by  virtoally 
every  Senator  present  on  oar  committee. 
And  day  after  day  I  listmed  to  the  as- 
surances of  admlnlstratioii  witnesses— 
everyone  from  the  director  of  ttie  Presi- 
dent's refugee  task  force  to  Uie  Commis- 
sioner of  Immlgratlon^-who  guaranteed 
that  the  Federal  Gtovemment  would.  In- 
deed, accept  Its  responsibilltyt  that  it 
had  no  intention  of  dumping  the  burden 
of  a  Federal  problem  raito  the  shoulders 
of  State  and  local  officials. 

Based  in  part  on  those  assurances, 
together  with  a  belief  that  this  NatUm 
had  a  moral  responsibility  to  help  in- 
sure the  safety  of  many  thousands  of  in- 
nocent Vietnamese  and  Cambodians  who 
had  relied  on  our  promises  of  protection 
for  almost  two  decades  and  whose  fate 
now  rested  in  our  hands,  I  reluctantly 
agreed  to  support  the  administration's 
relocation  program. 

It  was  with  great  disappointment,  then, 
that  I  learned  in  July  of  the  administra- 
tion's guidelines  for  reimbursing  States 
and  localities  for  the  cost  of  educating 
refugee  children.  While  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had 
agreed  to  pay  100  percent  of  refugee 
medical  and  welfare  costs,  the  bundle 
of  education  costs  was  being  left  squarely 
on  the  doorstep  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Under  the  administration  plan,  a  local 
education  agoicy  would  rteeive  $300  for 
the  special  educational  Deeds  of  each 
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refugee  child.  In  addition,  in  "severdy 
Spicted  areas."  that  Is,  those  wh«c 
the  refugee  student  population  exceeds 
%  100-«tadent  minimum,  the  school  dis- 
trict would  receive  another  $800  for 
each  refugee  student  above  the  min- 
imum. Mo  additional  funds  would  be 
available  for  adult  education. 

This  meant  that  already  hard-pressed 
State  and  local  governments  as  well  as 
local  taxpayers  would  be  forced  to  foot 
the  bill  for  the  $125  million  difference 
between  HEW's  $15  million  program  and 
the  m^"*""'*"  cost  estimated  by  educators 
as  $140  million.  In  communities  where 
the  refugee  Inflmc  was  large  but  below 
the  100-student  minimum  the  added 
costs  to  the  school  district  could  be  well 
over  $125,000.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have 
to  point  out  what  a  deficit  of  this  size 
could  mean  In  a  school  system.  It  could 
be  disastrous. 

The  reaction  of  school  officials  to  the 
HEW  announcement^  was  predictable. 
My  office  was  deluged  with  Indignant 
letters  demanding  an  explanation  of  why 
the  Federal  Oovernment  was  reneging 
on  its  promised  assistance.  DisgrunOed 
local  officials  complained  bitterly  that 
HEW's  action  would  mean  either  higher 
taxes  or  reducthxis  In  services  to  other 
students.  TTiey  angrily  question  why  they 
were  expected  to  provide  an  extra  $125 
million  for  a  completely  unexpected  con- 
tingency at  a  time  vrbea  most  of  their 
budgets  for  the  coming  school  year  had 
already  been  finalized.  They  convincingly 
pcrinted  to  a  telegram  tram  Ambassador 
L.  Dean  Brown,  then  head  of  the  refu- 
gees task  force,  assuring  all  50  U.S.  Gov- 
ernors that  "State  and  local  authorities 
will  suffer  no  direct  hardship  as  a  result 
of  the  Influx"  as  evidence  of  administra- 
tiwi  doublatalk 

nietr  arguments  were  forceful  ones. 
Here  were  harassed  mayors,  city  man- 
agers, principals  attempting  to  make  the 
best  of  a  difficult  situation,  trying  to 
salvage  some  of  tiiie  ronnants  of  a  catas- 
trophe that  most  of  them  opposed  and 
none  of  them  had  a  hand  in  creating. 
They  saw  themselves  being  abandoned 
by  the  very  pewle  who  in  their  minds 
had  bem  responsible  for  the  whole  mess 
in  the  first  place. 

In  reqjMMue  to  these  requests  for  aid, 
and  after  c<Hisultations  with  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Education  as  well  as 
other  education  <rfllces  around  the 
country.  Senator  Crakstok  and  I  with 
19  co^x>nsors  Introduced  S.  2145  cm  July 
21.  TUs  bin  authorizes  ai^roxlmately 
$141  mllliMi  in  Federal  reimbursemoits 
to  local  school  districts  for  refugee  edu- 
cation over  a  27-month  period.  Of  the 
total,  $125  million  is  for  the  educatlcm 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
17,  £md  $16  million  is  for  adult  educa- 
tion. The  former  figure  is  derived  from 
the  number  of  refugee  pupils  mulUpU^ 
by  the  $1260  average,  national  per  pupil 
cost  of  educatlonphis  a  $300  altotmait 
for  apedal  refugee  educatI<Ni  needs 
funded  at  a  rate  of  100  peroent  the  ftrst 
year  and  50  percMit  the  second.  The  lat- 
ter figure  Is  based  mxm  an  estimated  cost 
of  $336  per  aduU  refugee  pupil  for  180 


hours  of  classroom  language   instruc- 

tJMl. 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  empliasize 
here  that  this  bill  is  not  another  open- 
ended  Federal  giveaway.  Nor  Is  It  an  im- 
limited  government  subsidy.  It  Is  merely 
a  one  shot  authorization  designed  to 
speed  the  assimilation  of  these  refugees 
into  American  society  and  at  the  same 
time  minimize  the  adveree  ecOTiomic 
impact  on  hard-pressed  local  and  State 
budgets. 

Senator  Cranston  and  I  both  feel  that 
this  act  is  vital  if  Increases  In  local  prop- 
erty tax  rates  all  over  the  country  are 
to  be  avoided  or  reductions  in  the  qualitj' 
and  scope  of  educational  services  now 
being  provided  to  all  our  children  are  to 
be  prevented.  I  persoiudly  believe  that  it 
is  necessary  if  the  confidence  of  State 
and  local  officials  in  the  promises  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  be  restored. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  simply  turn  its  back 
on  State  and  local  school  officials  in  their 
eOmts  to  ease  the  plight  of  the  refugees. 
I  continue  to  be  convinced  that  this  is 
essentially  a  Federal  problem  which  must 
have  a  solution  which  is  equally  Federal 
in  scope.  Senator  Cranston  and  I  have 
been  gratified  by  the  strong  support 
shown  by  many  of  our  colleagues.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  other  members  of  this 
body  will  join  us  now  in  passing  this  vital 
legislation.  ,     ^    ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  and  agreed  to  en 

bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi-e.  Without  objection,  they  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  (S.  2145)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  thhrd  reading,  was  read 
the  thiixl  time,  and  passed. 


On  line  8,  strike  "RepresenUUves"  and 
Insert  "Representatives,  one  hundred  and 
three  thonsand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate,". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OP 
THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  290)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  77th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revoluticm 
as  a  Senate  document,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Bes&lved,  That  the  Seventy-seventh  An- 
nual Bejpon  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  tat 
the  year  ended  March  1,  1874.  be  printed, 
with  an  Illustration,  as  a  Senate  document. 


NOMINATION  OF  WIUJAM  B.  WID- 
NALL  TO  BE  CSAIRPERaON,  NA- 
"nONAL  COMMISSION  ON  ELEC- 
TRONIC FUND  TRANSFERS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  my  very  longtime  friend, 
former  Congressman  wmiam  B.  Wld- 
nall,  on  his  appointment  to  a  position 
described  on  the  calendar  as  Chairperson 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Elec- 
tronic Fund  Transfers. 

I  hope  I  am  not  a  male  chauvinist  or 
that  I  do  not  share  in  the  aversion  to- 
ward sexist  designations  or  labds,  but  I 
do  not  tWnk  I  have  ever  heard  of  a  more 
awkward  phrase  than  "chairperson."  I 
know  it  arose  out  of  the  late  Demodratic 
Nati<Hml  Convention  where,  in  an  effort 
to  placate  everybody,  they  also  did  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  violence  to  the  English 
language. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  kind  of  a  na- 
tionwide discussion  on  whether  or  not  we 
can  designate  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Ms.,  and  the 
chairmen  and  the  chairwomen  in  a  little 
bit  less  awkward  way.  I  do  not  know. 
Maybe  we  ought  to  call  Mr.  Widnall's 
position  designation  as  the  Chair  oi  the 
National  Commission  on  ElectrMiic  Fund 
Transfers.  Maybe  there  is  something 
else.  But  I  just  hate  to  see  us  get  tangled 
in  very  awkward  phrases  like  "chair- 
person." 

Now.  if  anybodj'  accuses  me  of  being 
a  chauvinist  on  that,  I  will  promptly  dis- 
avow it  and  can  on  an  the  ladles  I  know 
as  character  witnesses.  But  I  love  the 
language,  and  I  do  wish  we  would  give  a 
little  more  attention  to  our  new  phrases 
and  designations,  and  try  to  make  them 
a  little  less  clumsy,  awkward  and  im- 
wieldy. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  that  is 
enough  for  Wednesday — as  far  as  I.  am 
concerned,  aU  day.  [Laughter.] 


REVISED  EDITION  OF  "THE 

CAPrroL" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
coQCurrmt  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  215) 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  Howe 
document  of  a  revised  edition  of  "The 
Capitol,"  irhich.  had  beoi  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration with  amendments,  as  foUows: 

On  line  6,  strike  "four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two" and  Insert  "five  htmdred  and  sev- 
enty-five"; and 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDrarr  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griftin)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS  ON 
NEW  YORK  CITY'S  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
hour,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  addressing  the  National  Press  Club  on 
the  financial  crisis  which  confronts  New 
York  City. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  an 
advance  text  of  the  speech,  and  I  believe 
it  is  one  of  the  best  statements  this  Pres- 
ident has  made.  I  agree  with  his  pre- 
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8erl|>tion  for  the  Ills  of  Niew  York  City.  It 
mas  be  bitter  nwllcliie  but  it  is  the  right 
mwlicine  to  cure  the  illness 
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I  ask  that  ttie  text  of  the  speech  be 
printed  In  the  RscoKB. 

Tbtn  beinc  no  objection,  the  remarks 
w»e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 


TsxT  am  Knikwna  bt 

■B^  AT  TBS  If  A1 

».  oo.. 


THX   PUSmKNT,    DEIJV- 

Clxtb,  Wash- 

»,  wm 

ToOasf  I  WBBt  to  taik^to  you  about  a  matter 
of  oonoem  to  all  JjoMicaaa. 

New  Tork  City,  wlierie  one  out  of  every  26 
Aramiemm  Htm.  tbrongh  whoM  "Golden 
Ooer"  ontoM  mflUmia  haiw  antend  ttiia 
land  of  liberty,  faces  a  nnanrtal  abowdown. 
Tba  time  haa  come  for  straight  talk — to 
theae  eight  million  Americana  and  to  the 
other  ass  imillcn  Americana  to  whom  I  owe 
the  duty  of  atattng  my  oonyletions  and  con- 
cluaiona,  and  to  you,  whoae  Job  it  la  to  carry 
them  throughout  the  Nation  and  around  the 
wortd. 

"^^  time  has  come  to  sort  facts  and  figures 
from  fiction  and  fear-mongering  in  this  ter- 
ribly complex  situation.  The  time  has  come 
to  aay  what  aotvtlona  will  work  and  which 
should  ba  eaat  aside. 

And  tk»  Ubm  has  coma  for  all  AmarlMiis 
to  conaimr  how  thaproUema  of  New  Tork 
and  tte  hard  dartrtons  tbey  demand,  fore- 
shadow and  focus  upon  potential  problems 
for  aU  JMatal.  State  and  local  govemmenta— 
problems  which  demand  equally  hard  deci- 
sions from  them. 

One  week  ago  New  Tork  City  tottered  upon 
the  brink  of  financial  default  which  was  de- 
ferred only  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

The  next  day  Mayor  Beame  testified  here 
m  Washington  that  ttve  flnanctal  resources 
ot  tfaa  citr  and  state  of  New  York  were  ex- 
hausted. Oovemor  Carey  agreed. 

It's  now  up  to  Washington,  they  said,  and 
unless  the  Federal  Government  intervenes, 
New  Tork  City  within  a  short  time  wlU  no 
longer  be  able  to  pay  its  bills. 

The  mmsigii  was  clear:  Iteq>on8lbmty  for 
New  Tock  Ol^a  financial  problMns  la  being 
left  on  the  front  doorstep  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmcnt'— unwanted  and  abandoned  by  Its 
real  panats. 

,  JtMiy  esplanatlons  have  been  olTered  about 
what  led  New  Tork  City  deeper  and  deeper 
Into  this  quagmire. 

Soma  oontend  It  was  long-range  economic 
factors  such  as  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  of 
the  clty^  more  aiBuent  cttlaens.  the  migra- 
Uoa  to  t|ia  dty  of  poorer  people,  and  the  de- 
[>arture  of  industry. 

Others  azgue  that  the  big  metropolitan 
;lty  haa  become  obsolescent,  that  decay  and 
IwUutton  have  brought  a  deterioration  in  the 
loaUty  of  urtaa  life,  and  that  New  York's 
wwnfall  could  not  be  prevented. 

lars  face  one  almple  fact:  most  other 
:UiaB  la  Amarlas  have  faced  these  Mme  chal- 
■ngas,  sod  tbey  are  stlU  finaadally  healthy 
ioday.  They  have  not  been  luckier  than  N^w 
roik;  they  simply  have  been  better  managed 
There  Is  an  old  saying:  "The  harder  you 
ry.  the  luckier  you  get."  I  like  that  deflnl- 
ionof"luck". 

ki2?%*5!i?^  ******••  "»•  offlfiJ*H««  New 
rork  City  have  allowed  iu  budget  to  triple 
»o  city  can  expect  to  remain  solvent  If  it 

1  Olows  lU  expenses  to  Inereaae  by  an  average 

'  <t  13  pecoaat  every  year,  while  its  tax  reve- 

1  uae  ai»  increasing  by  only  4  to  S  percent 

<i  yaai". 
As  Al  Smith,  a  great  Governor  who  came 

:  rom  the  sidewslka  of  New  Tork.  used  to  say 

'  ****  ^  y  **•  record." 
*fcf  laeotd  Aowf  that  New  Tork  Clty'a 

awe  wd  aalanas  are  tlie  high^t  In  the 
tMl  Stataa.  A  saaitotlon  worker  with  thns 


years'  experlenoe  now  reoelves  a  base  salary 
of  nearly  $16,000  a  year.  FMnge  benefits  and 
retirement  costs  avenge  more  than  60  per- 
cent at  baaa  pay.  Four-weak  pakl  vacations 
and  unlimited  side  leave  after  only  one  year 
on  the  job. 

The  record  shows  that  in  mpst  cities, 
municipal  employees  have  to  pay  60  percent 
or  more  of  the  cost  of  their  pensions.  New 
Y<Mk  City  is  the  only  major  city  in  the  coun- 
try that  picks  up  the  entire  burden. 

The  record  shows  that  when  New  York's 
municipal  employees  retire  they  often  retire 
much  earlier  than  in  most  cities  and  at  pen- 
sions considerably  higher  than  sound  retire- 
ment plans  pwmlt. 

The  record  shows  New  Tork  City  has  18 
municipal  hospitals;  yet,  on  an  average  day. 
28  percent  of  the  hospital  beds  are  empty. 
Meanwhile,  the  city  spends  millions  more  to 
pay  the  hospital  expenses  of  those  who  use 
private  hoq>ttala. 

The  record  ahows  New  York  City  operates 
one  of  the  largest  universities  In  the  world, 
free  of  tuition  for  any  high  school  graduate, 
rich  or  poor,  who  wants  to  attend. 

As  for  New  York's  much -discussed  welfare 
biirden,  the  record  shows  more  than  one  cur- 
rent welfare  i-eclpfent  in  ten  may  be  legally 
ineligible  for  welfare  assistance. 

Certainly  I  do  not  blame  all  the  good  peo- 
ple of  New  York  City  for  their  generous  in- 
stincts or  for  their  present  plight.  I  do  blame 
thoea  who  have  mislead  the  people  of  New 
York  City  about  the  Inevitable  consequences 
of  what  they  were  doing  over  the  last  10 
years. 
The  consequences  have  been: 
A  steady  stream  of  unbalanced  budgets- 
Massive  growth  In  the  city's  debt; 
Bxtraordlnary    increases    In    public    em- 
ployee contracts; 

And  total  disregard  of  Independent  experts 
who  warned  again  and  again  Uiat  the  city 
was  courting  disaster. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  where  the  real  re- 
sponsibility lies.  And  when  New  York  City 
now  asks  of  the  country  to  guarantee  Its 
bills,  it  can  be  no  surprise  that  many  other 
Americans  ask  why. 

Why,  they  ask,  shoiUd  they  support  ad- 
vantages in  New  York  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  alTord  for  their  own  communi- 
tlea? 

Why,  they  ask,  should  all  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country  be  forced  to  rescue  those 
who  bankroUed  New  York  City's  policies  for 
so  long— the  large  investors  and  big  banks? 

In  my  Judgment,  no  one  has  yet  given 
these  questions  a  satisfactory  answo- 

Inatoad.  Americans  are  being  t<Hd  that  un- 
less the  res«  of  the  country  baUs  out  New 
York,  there  will  be  catastrophe  tor  the 
United  Stotes  and  perhaps  for  the  world. 

Is  tills  scare  story  true? 

Of  course  there  are  risks  that  default  could 
cause  temporary  fiuctuatlons  in  the  financial 
markets.  But  these  markets  have  already 
made  a  substantial  adjustment  In  anticipa- 
tion of  a  possible  default  by  New  York  City 

Claims  also  are  made  that  because  of  New 
York  City's  troubles,  other  municipalities 
wui  have  grave  dlfllculty  selling  their  bonds. 
I  know  this  troubles  many  thoughtful  cit- 
izens. 

But,  the  New  York  City  record  of  bad  fi- 
nancial management  is  unique  among  mu- 
nicipalities. Other  oommunitlea  have  a  solid 
reputation  for  Hving  within  ttielr  means  In 
raoent  days  and  weeks,  other  local  govem- 
aaento  have  gone  to  tanestors  with  clean  rec- 
orda  of  flaoal  reapooslbUi^  and  have  had  no 
dUBeul^  raising  fuada 

The  gnster  risk  Is  that  any  attempt  to 
provide  a  FMeral  blank  check  for  the  InsiVifa 
of  New  Tork  Ctty  would  ensure  that  no  Iong>- 
run  soljjtlop  tp  the  cUy^s  problems  will  ever 
occur. 


I.  can  understand  the  concern  of  maav  dt- 
Ixena  to  New  Toik  and  elMowlMiie.  1  undto- 
stand  because  I  am  also  ooncemsd.  /^"^ 
What  I  cannot  uadsrstand— and  what  no- 
body should  condona-is  the  blatant  altemnt 
in  some  quartns  to  frighten  the  Amerloui 
people  and  theh:  representatives  In  Ocmmgs 
into  panicky  support  of  patently  bad  poUev 
The  people  of  this  country  will  not  be  stam-i 
peded;  they  will  not  panic  when  a  few  des- 
perate New  Tock  (dBcials  and  bankers  try  to 
scare  New  York's  mortgage  payments  out  of 
them. 
We  have  beard  enough  scare  talk. 
What  we  need  now  U  a  cahn,  rational 
decision  as  to  what  the  right  solution  is-i 
the  solution  that  Is  best  for  the  people  <tf 
New  York  and  best  for  aU  Americans. 

To  be  effective,  the  right  solution  must 
meet  three  basic  teste: 

It  must  malnteln  essential  public  services 
for  the  people  of  New  York  City.  It  mitot 
protect  the  Innocent  victims  of  this  tragedy 
There  must  be  policemen  on  the  beat  fire- 
men in  the  station,  nurses  in  the  emenrencv 
wards.  ' 

Second,  the  solution  must  assure  that  New 
York  City  can  and  wiU  achieve  and  maUi- 
tain  a  balanced  budget  in  the  years  ahead. 
And  third,  the  ti^t  solution  must  gusr- 
antee  that  neither  New  Tork  city  nor  any 
other  American  city  ever  becomes  a  ward  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  digress  a  minute  to  remiiul  you' 
that  under  our  conaUtutitMial  system,  both 
the  cities  and  the  Federal  Government  vMe 
the  creatures  of  the  Stotes.  The  Stotes  dele- 
gated certain  of  their  sovereign  pti^rttt^ 
the  power  to  tax,  poUce  powers  and  the  like- 
to  local  unite  of  self-government.  And  th»y 
can  teke  these  powers  back  if  they  am 
abiised.  .... 

The  Stotes  also  reUnqulshed  certain  sov- 
ereign powers  to  the  Federal  Government- 
some  altogether  and  some  to  be  shared.  In 
return  the  Federal  Government  has  certain 
obligations  to  the  Stotes.  . 

I  see  a  serious  threat  to  the  legal  relation- 
ships among  our  Federal.  Stoto  and  local 
governmento  in  any  congreaslonal  action 
which  could  lead  to  disruption  of  this  tradi- 
tional balance.  Our  largest  city  is  no  dif- 
ferent in  this  respect  than  our  smallest 
town.  If  Mayor  Beame  doesn't  want  Oovemor 
Carey  to  run  his  city,  does  he  want  the 
President  of  the  United  Stotes  to  be  acting 
Mayor  ot  New  York? 

Now,  what  Is  the  solution  to  New  York's 
dilemma? 

There  are  at  least  eight  dlffer^t  proposals 
under  consideration  by  the  Congreas  intend- 
ed to  prevent  default.  They  are  all  variations 
of  one  basic  theme:  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  gxiarantee  the  avallabUlty  of 
funds  to  New  York  city. 

I  can  teU  you  now  that  I  am  prepared  to 
veto  any  biU  that  has  as  ite  purpose  a  Fed- 
eral baU-out  of  New  York  City  to  prevent  a 
default.    . 

I  am  fundamentally  opposed  to  this  so- 
caUed  solution,  and  I  wlU  tell  you  why. 

Basically,  it  Is  a  mirage.  By  giving  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee  we  would  be  reducing  rather 
Uaan  Increasing  the  prospect  that  the  city's 
budget  wUl  ever  be  balanced.  New  York 
City's  officials  have  proved  in  the  past  that 
they  will  not  face  up  to  the  city's  massive 
network  of  pressure  groups  aa  long  as  any 
alternative  Is  avsUsble.  If  tbsy  osn  scare  the 
whole  country  into  providing  that  alternative 
now,  why  shouldn't  tliey  be  confident  they 
can  scare  us  sgsin  into  providing  it  three 
yMTs  from  nowf  in  rtiort,  It  ensourages  ttie 
oopttnnstton  oC  "poutlos  ss  uswl'^.  la  New 
Tork-TwUt^  la  prsolMly  not  the  way  taaolve 

Sveh  ♦  step  wowJd.peta  terrlMs  prpcedent 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nstlon.  It  would  ptomiae. 
i""»l<!<M*.*«  .rewards  and  .sr^ptVAl  rsscw  Ut 
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MTsrv  other  city  that  follows  the  tragic  ex- 
tS  0*  our  largest  city.  What  rsstralnt 
^roSd  be  left  on  the  spending  of  other  local 
and  state  governmento  once  it  becomes  clear 
that  there  U  a  Federal  reecue  squad  that 
will  always  arrive  in  the  nick  of  time? 

Finally,  we  must  aU  recognize  who  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  a  Federal  guarantee 
xaoetva.  wovdd  be.  The  beneficiaries  would 
notbe  those  who  Uve  and  work  in  New  York 
Olty  because  the  reaUy  essential  public  serv- 
ices must  and  will  continue. 

The  primary  beneflciariee  would  be  the  New 
York  <^cials  who  would  thus  escape  respon- 
sibUlty  for  their  past  foUles  and  be  further 
excused  from  making  the  hard  decisions  re- 
quired now  to  restore  the  city's  fiscal  Integ- 
rity. 

The  secondary  beneficiaries  would  be  the 
large  investors  and  financial  institutions  who 
purchased  these  securities  anticipating  a  high 
rate  of  tex-free  return. 

Does  this  mean  there  Is  no  solution?  Not 
at  aU.  Tliere  is  a  fair  and  sensible  way  to 
resolve  this  issue,  and  this  Is  the  way  .to  do 

It-  _,^ 

If  the  city  is  unable  to  act  to  provide  a 

means  of  meeting  ite  obligations,  a  new  law 
is  required  to  assure  an  orderly  and  fair 
means  of  handling  the  situation. 

As  you  know,  the  Constitution  empowers 
the  Congress  to  enact  uniform  bankruptey 
laws.  Therefore,  I  will  submit  to  the  0<m- 
gress  special  legislation  providing  the  Fed- 
eral courte  with  sufficient  authority  to  pre- 
side over  an  orderly  reorganization  of  New 
Tork  City's  financial  affairs — should  that  be- 
come necessary. 

How  wotdd  this  work?  The  city,  with  State 
approval,  would  file  a  petition  with  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  to  New  York  under  a 
proposed  new  chapter  XVI  of  the  Bankruptoy 
Act.  The  petition  would  state  that  New  York 
City  Is  unable  to  pay  Ite  debte  as  they  mature 
and  would  be  accompanied  by  a  proposed 
way  to  work  out  an  adjustment  of  Its  debte 
with  ite  creditore. 

The  Federal  Court  woiild  then  be  authOT- 
tased  to  accept  Jurisdiction  of  the  case.  Then 
there  would  be  an  automatic  stay  of  suite 
by  oredlt(Hrs  so  that  the  essential  functions 
of  New  York  City  would  not  be  disrupted. 

It  would  provide  a  breathing  space  for  an 
orderly  plan  to  be  developed  so  that  the  olty 
could  'work  out  arrangements  with  its  cred- 
itors. 

While  New  Tork  City  works  out  a  com- 
promise with  ito  creditors  the  essential  gov- 
emmentol  functions  of  the  city  would  con- 
ttnue. 

In  the  event  of  defa\ilt,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  work  with  the  court  to  assure 
that  police,  fire  and  other  essential  servloes 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  New 
York  are  matntoined. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  Include  pro- 
vision that  as  a  condition  of  New  York  City 
petitioning  the  court,  the  city  must  not  only 
file  a  good  faith  plan  for  paymente  to  ite 
creditors  but  must  also  present  a  program  for 
placing  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  city  on  a 
sound  basis. 

In  order  to  meet  the  short  term  needs  of 
New  Y(M:k  City  the  court  would  be  empowered 
to  authorize  debt  certificates  covering  new 
loans  to  the  city  which  would  be  paid  out 
of  f utvira  revenues  ahecMl  of  other  creditors. 

Thus,  the  leglrlation  I  am  proposing  will  do 
three  essential  things. 

First,  it  will  prevent,  in  the  event  of  a 
default,  all  New  Tork  City  funds  from  being 
tied  up  by  lawsuits. 

Second,  it  will  provide  the  eonditlwiB  tor 
an  cffderly  plan  to  be  davsloped  for  paymants 
to  New  York's  eredlUus  over  tlis  long  teem. 

"nurd.  It  WlU  provide  a  way  tor  new  bonow- 
tng  to  be  ssoured  by  ptodgiiic  future  fsta- 
nues. 
I  don't  want  anybody  misled.  This  propsssd 


legislation  will  not,  by  Itself,  put  the  affairs 
of  New  York  City  in  wder.  Some  hard  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  by  the  ofllclaU  of  New 
Tork  Olty  and  New  Tork  Stote.  Tbey  must 
either  increase  revenues  or  cut  expenditures 
or  devise  some  combination  that  will  bring 
them  to  a  sound  financial  position.  Careful 
examination  has  convinced  me  that  those 
measures  are  neither  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility  nor  beyond  the  demands  of  rea- 
son. If  they  are  token.  New  Tork  City  will, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  legislation  I  am 
proposing,  be  able  to  restore  Itself  as  a  fully 
solvent  operation. 

To  STunmarize,  the  approach  I  am  recom- 
mending is  this:  If  New  York  falU  to  act  in 
ite  own  behalf,  orderly  proceedings  would 
then  be  supervised  by  a  Federal  Coiui;. 

The  ones  who  would  be  most  affected  by 
this  course  would  be  those  who  are  now 
fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  protect  their  au- 
thority and  their  Investmente:  New  Tork  offi- 
cials and  the  city's  creditors.  The  creditore 
will  not  be  wiped  out;  how  much  they  will 
be  hurt  will  depend  upon  the  future  conduct 
of  the  city's  leaden. 

For  the  people  of  New  York,  this  plan  wUl 
mean  that  essential  services  will  conttoue. 
Tliere  may  be  some  temporary  incon- 
veniences, but  that  will  be  true  of  any  solu- 
tion that  Is  adopted. 

For  the  fny^*'  community,  the  default 
may  bring  scHne  temporary  dlAcuitlee  bitt 
tlis  repereuBsions  should  not  be  large  or 
long'lastlng. 

Finally,  for  the  people  of  the  United 
Stotee,  thia  means  that  they  will  not  be 
sttsd  to  assume  a  burden  that  is  not  of 
their  own  making  and  should  not  be- 
ootte  their  responslbUity.  This  is  a  fair 
and  sensible  way  to  proceed. 

THere  is  a  profound  lesson  for  all 
Americans  to  the  financial  experience  of 
our  biggest  and  richest  city. 

Though  we  are  tlie  riobeet  Nation  in  the 
world,  there  U  a  practical  limit  to  our  pub- 
lic bounty,  Jiist  as  there  Is  to  New  York's. 

Other  cities,  other  States  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Govemment  are  not  immune  to  the 
InskUous  disease  from  which  New  Tork  is 
suffering.  This  riTk"—  la  brought  on  by 
years  and  yean  of  hl^^isr  spending,  hlglwr 
dsfidta,  more  inflstlon  and  mora  borrowing 
to  pay  for  higher  defloito,  mora  deficite  and 
on  and  on. 

It  Is  a  progressive  disease  and  there  Is 
no  painless  cure. 

Those  who  have  been  treating  New 
York's  financial  tI^?^«"«—  have  been  preaorib- 
tng  larger  and  larger  doaes  ot  the  asms  poUU- 
osl  atlmulante  that  haa  proved  so  popular 
and  successful  in  Washtogton  tor  so  many 
years. 

None  of  us  can  point  a  completely  guiltless 
finger  at  New  Tork.  None  of  us  should  now 
derive  comfort  or  pleasure  from  New  Tork's 

But   neither   can   we   let   the   contagion 

As  we  work  with  the  people  of  New 
Tork  to  overcome  their  difficulties — and 
they  will — ^we  must  never  forget  what 
btought  this  grei(Menter  of  human  civUiza- 
tlon  to  the  brink. 

It  we  go  on  spending  more  than  we  have, 
providing  more  banefite  and  services  than 
we  can  pay  for.  then  a  day  of  reckoning 
will  come  to  Washington  and  the  whole 
country  Just  as  It  has  to  New  York. 

Let  me  conclude  with  one  question  of  my 
own: 

When  that  day  of  reckoning  comes,  who 
will  bail  out  the  United  States  (A  America? 

Tliank  you. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  if  he  re- 
quires it,  such  part  thereof  may  be  used 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  ,  and  that  the  remainder  of  it  be 
yielded  baclc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ORIFTTN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  majority  leader — ^who 
perliaps  made  this  request  lief  ore  he  left 
the  floor — to  yield  back  his  time,  and  I 
now  do  so.  

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Seiator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  use  the  ranaindw  of  my  ttme. 


OUR  ECONOMIC  FUTURE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  18  montlis  economic  conditions 
in  this  country  have  been  without  paral- 
lel since  the  Great  Depression.  Our  peo- 
ple have  been  unemployed  and  our  pro- 
ductive plant  has  been  underemployed 
in  the  extreme.  Each  American  has  wit- 
nessed the  decline  in  his  own  and  his 
neighbor's  standard  of  living.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  people  have  been  faced 
with  the  difficult  ttisk  of  adjusting  to  a 
price  level  which  rises  more  rapidly  than 
does  their  income. 

Among  our  older  citizens  the  struggle 
against  inflation  has  been  most  difficult. 
Their  liopes  for  a  secure  and  comfortable 
retirement  have  been  lost  as  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  flxed  incomes  has  de- 
clined. Among  those  whose  workhig  lives 
are  just  beginning  the  stark  realities 
wtiich  ttiey  face  have  caused  the  Ameri- 
can dream  to  become  for  them  Just 
another  fantasy. 

The  series  of  events  wiiich  have  led  us 
into  the  recession  of  1974  and  1975  have 
been  well  documented  but  poorly  under- 
stood. Our  failure  to  understand  and  our 
inabiUty  to  react  with  tnteUigence  and 
purpose  pose  a  critical  threat  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  coimtry  and  its  democratic 
institutions.  That  which  we  have  failed 
to  understand  as  a  nation  we  do,  oddly 
enough,  appreciate  as  individuals.  Each 
of  us. realises  that  we  have  unlimited 
wants  and  desires  but  severely  limited 
resources  to  utilize  in  the  quest  for  ful- 
fillment of  our  wants.  Recognizing  this 
fact  of  economic  life  we  attempt  to  make 
intelligent  choices  pursuing  what  is  most 
important  and,  albeit,  with  reluctance, 
abandoning  those  things  which  are  less 
crucial. 

In  1965,  as  a  nation,  we  were  faced, 
most  dramatically,  with  such  a  decision 
and  chose  to  pursue  both  our  military 
objectives  in  Southeast  Asia  and  our  so- 
cial objectives  here  at  home.  Our  de- 
sires clearly  outran  our  resources  and 
this  fact  was  reflected  to  a  growing  Fed- 
en\  deficit.  Deficits  themselves  imply 
choices  in  that  they  can  be  financed  by 
taxing  or  by  printing  money. 

As  we  all  now  know  the  rapidly  escalat- 
ing deficit  was  monetized  by  the  actions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  in  effect  new 
money  was  printed  in  vast  amounts.  Tlie 
Inflation  which  we  have  expwieooed 
since  the  late  1960'8  is  In  no  small  meas- 
ure a  direofc  result  of  priattng  vnm 
m<»ey.  likewise,  tbe  deep  receasloo  in 
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vtikfa  we  now  find  ourselves  Is  a  func- 
tional remit  qf  that  same  inflation. 

Hal*  growlnff  role  of  CKxremment  as  a 
dominant  force  In  our  economy  has  not 
gone  unnoticed.  It  becomes  especially 
evident  as  the  forecasts  Of  economic  ac- 
tivity for  the  next  2  or  3  years  are  re- 
viewed. Each  forecast,  ft  seems,  is  de- 
pendent for  its  validity  on  one  or  more 
assumptions  concerning  the  behavior  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  its  agencies. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
categorize  and  evaluate  these  economic 
projections.  In  addition,  I  hope  to  focus 
on  a  recommended  course  for  fiscal  and 
mcmetary  policy  which  is  apprcniriaie  to 
a  rapid  and  sustained  recovery. 

For  my  poiposes  today,  econoinic  fore- 
casts ean  be  conveniently  and  accurately 
grouped  Into  no  more  than  four  cate- 
SozleB. 

In  th^flist  set  of  forecasts  we  find  the 
typical  Keyneslan  world  view.  We  are 
told  Uku  the  recession  has  been  so  broad 
and  so  deep  tbat  the  economy  demands 
miMHiTe  Federal  stimulus  in  the  form  of 
i^ge  daflcitK  aad  high  rates  of  money 
lEtovtb. UfoweeonofQists  maipt^tin  that 
if  highly  expansionary  pc^Ucles  are 
adopted,  the  economy  will  qulokly  surge 
toward  its  fuO  potential "ui  tjieir  view 
Inflaaon  la  a  dead  issue  and  restraint 
win  not  be  regulr^  until  such  time  as 
the  unemployment  rate  faUs  below  6  per* 
cenL 

I  tbould  remind  my  colleagues,  how- 
ewer,  that  It  was  the  same  school  of 
thought  which  originated  the  concept  of 
fine  tonlnc  at  the  economy  at  the  Fed- 
eral leveL  It  would  also  be  wise  to  recall 
that  these  theories  and  economic  models 
that  developed  from  them  spring  from 
the  dflBMnd-deOcicnt  and  deflatimiary 
worid  pt  the  ItSO's.  To  the  extent  that 

tiiey  deal  poocly  vtth  the  variables  which 
dominate  aa  fnflattonary  and  Interna- 
tional eooDomk  world  view,  they  may 
BlaiPlCr  be  Irralevant  to  £be  solution  of 
i>w  PBnok  dflenuna. 
L  ^  ■"?•'■**  **00i  of  thought  would  lead 
ua  to  bdiefe  that  the  xeeoway  wWchte 
■»«»«  will  be  pakifuUy  «iow.  Infla- 
wp_^wconttppe  t^irednee  the  purchas- 
Vffpoma  at  consumen  apd  thus  house- 
poU  VSDdlng  «m  not  lead  quickly  to 
^^^■Bd  toxe^Mnt  by  the  private  sector. 
^tm^  taiMstnent  will  iwoain  sluggish 
nnqpQQse  to  redneed  rates  of  real 
TO^ln  ooosumer  spending.  In  addl- 
"O  the  demand  for  new  investment 
«nds  wfll  also  be  undmnined  by  the  f act 
bai  eoQwrKto  biriuice  sheets  an  m  a 

:  MftlBknildstfite.  In  fact,  cotpqnte  debt 

Aftirttier  lao^  «(  sttanulua  to  jaew  in- 
t.steny  fcom  the  fact  that  real 
«a  b»!»ted  capital  have  been 
jior  the  peat  several  years  while 
M  cost  of  aewly  aeqvlxied  funds  has 
I  een  increasing.  A  final  deterrent  to  opT 
1  ^  ^pffndtng  plans  can  be  f oind  in  the 
tr^  of  prasplex  Federal  regulations 
^  Mtti  dlK^urage,  comp^Uon,  Increase 
^  iL^jl!?***  ***  P«i*«ntlal  returns 
*  r?5^LJ?  bnioratlan  In  any  number 

*yyrf*»«Man»ptiopg  which  under- 
./ ~*ywiiMjasts  of  eontintMd  stagOi. 
taalmn  rttA  validity.  Unfortunate^ 
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tlia  basic  assumption  related  to  consumer 
spending  behavior  is  an  oJttvious  error.  It 
ignores  the  fact  that  consumers  have  al- 
reatdy  begun  to  spend  the  purchasing 
pow«r  created  by  the  tax  cuts  put  Into 
effect  this  year  and  implies  further  that 
the  current  savings  rate,  a  record  for 
the  postwar  period,  will  rise  even  further. 
In  addition,  they  appear  to  undetestl- 
luate  the  increases  in  capital  investment 
wliich  will  be  required  to  replenish  in- 
ventories, upgrade  our  aging  capital 
stock  and  meet  demands  for  pollution 
control  expenditures  by  American  firms 
in  all  industries.  These  latter  kinds  of 
expenditures,  while  they  do  stimulate 
investment  demand,  do  little  if  anything 
to  increase  the  supply  of  final  products 
or  increase  the  productivity  of  the  work 
force. 

A  third  group  of  forecsists  can  be  con- 
veniently labeled  as  the  gloom-and-doom 
variety.  These  predictors  claim  that  we 
are  entering  upon  a  short  and  unsus- 
tainable period  of  rapid  recovery  which 
will  falter  hi  late  1976.  The  raUouale  for 
such  a  view  is  dependent  upon  a  rapid 
return  to  double-digit  inflation,  a  re- 
strictive monetary  policy,  and  the  early 
reappearance  of  shortages  to  the  basic 
materials  industries. 

While  the  basic  premises  of  such  fore- 
casts contain  elements  of  truth,"  the 
timing  of  the  events  is  most  probably 
in  error.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  rising 
food  and  fuel  prices  will  reach  double 
digit  levels  by  early  next  year.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  Federal  Reserve  wiH  over- 
react to  moderate  levels  of  inflation  dur- 
mg  1976.  True,  inflation  will  be  high  in 
the  range  of  7  to  fl  percent  this  year,  but 
it  will  also,  appear  that  some  progress  is 
being  made.  The  immediate  capacity 
shcntages  which  are  a  part  of  this 
scenario  are  miUkely  to  emerge  as  rap- 
Idly  as  thfese  forecasts  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  In  flact  ^ould  industrial  ca- 
pacity grow  at  2  percent  per  year,  ca- 
pacity problems  will  not  materially  af- 
fect the  level  of  economic  activity  until 
the  second  quarter  of  ltt77. 

The  fourth  and  final  fovseast  \rtiich 
I  wonid  like  to  explain  1«  to  my  mind  the 
most  likely  to  be  itaOlzed.  This  forecast 
includes  both  a  period  of  rapid  growth 
and  a  recession  in  the  not-too-distant 
future. 

In  this  view  of  the  economic  land- 
scape, we  can  look  forward  to  real  eco- 
nomic growth  in  late  1975  of  between  8 
and  10  percent.  Consumers  will  move 
strongly  back  into  their  historic  spend- 
ing and  saving  patterns.  Food  and  fuel 
price  increases  will  no  longer  dominate 
the  rate  of  inflation  as  measuxed  by  the 
Consumer  Price  index.  CPI.  Unemploy- 
inont    rates    will   decline    but    not    as 
OTC^  as  we  would  like  nor  as  com- 
pletely as  they  have  in  other  recoveries, 
unemployment  may  still  be  as  high  as 
7  percent  at  the  end  of  1976.  Bushiees 
investaaent  will  expand,  spurred  on  ini- 
tially by  Imrentory  readjustments,  plant 
modernization    ^-equlrements    and    the 
reactivation  of  basic  saqMuulon  plans 
In  its  early  phase  this  recovery  would 
resemble  the  growth  periods  of  1950 
1956.  19«5,  and  1972.  In  the  absence  of 
any  severe  external  shocks,  su<*  as  an 


oil  embargo,  the  return  to  a  more  nor- 
m£u  economic  pattern  win  proceed 
quickly  throughout  I976>       . 

However,  this  happy  series  of  events 
will  be  threatened  by  the  size  of  the 
deficit,  a  change  in  monetaiy  policy  and 
the  escalation  of  inflationary  expecta- 
tions. Olven  tht  assumptions  which  tm- 
derlle  these  forecasts  we  will  find  our- 
selves entering  1978  with  all  the  ongoing 
appearances  of  a  full  and  complete  re- 
covery while  the  basic,  but  less  obvious 
economic  indicators  will  begin  to  re-' 
fleet  the  signs  of  trouble  ahead.  In  short 
if  the  recovery  is  to  be  sustahied  real 
investment  in  plant  and  equipment,  real 
increases  In  worker  productivity,  and 
the  atmosphere  for  a  steady  moneti^ 
policy  must  be  provided  for  now.  If  we 
fail  to  accomplish  this,  the  seeds  for  a 
1978-79  recession  wiU  have  be«m  sown 
during  1975  and  1976. 

If  we  are  to  appreciate  this  line  of 
reasoning  we  must  recognize  that  the 
base  from  which  this  recovery  springs  is 
a  fragile  one.  Most  other  postwar  recov- 
eries have: 

First  Begun  when  prices  were  falling 
rather  than  rising.  The  wholesale  price 
index  alone  rose  22  percent  last  year. 
Most  other  postwar  recoveries  have  not 
included  shortages  of  basic  commodi- 
ties as  was  the  case  last  year. 

Second.  Begim  when  corporate  bal- 
ance sheets  were  healtthy.  Today  balaaee 
sheets  are  to  their  woi-st  condition  Li  SO 
ye«tfs. 

•Riird.  Been  blessed  with  long-term  in- 
terest rates  at  levels  of  4%  percent  or 
less.  Interest  rates  now  are  9  percent  and 
returns  on  capital  are  no  higher  than 
they  were  in  1960. 

fVnurth.  Recorded  pfEoductivity  in- 
creases of  3  percent  or  more  per  year.  In 
1974  PTOdttctlvlty  actually  declined  and 
when  oorrefcUy  measured  has  grown  at 
less  than  2  percent  during  the  last  10 
years. 

The  appropriate  policy  response  to  our 
current  situation  is  one  which  concen- 
trates on  stinmlattng  baaio  investment 
and  increasing  productivity.  Without  the 
productivity   increases   associated   with 
investment.  Federal  spending  programs 
wm  simply  Increase  the  level  of  demand 
while  they  do  nothing  to  stimulate  the 
level  of  aggregate  supply.  Should  we  con- 
tinue during  1975  and  1»7«  to  create 
large  deficits  through  expansive  fiscal 
poltey  we  will  most  eertatoly  see  the 
Treasury  crowd  out  private  borrowers 
and  thereby  restrict  the  level  of  hivest- 
ment  and  diminish  the  potential  for  pro- 
ductivity improvement. 

Ultimately,  the  Federal  Reserve  will  be 
forced  to  institute  restrtotlve  monetary 
pcdlcy  to  eaoe  with  a  rising  level  of  In- 
flation. As  Inflation  cmee  again  reaches 
the  double  digit  level,  specuIa;tfonaI  pur- 
chaser will  Increase  and  the  sad  events 
which  chalracterized  ld74  wfll  once  again 
prevail. 

Those  forecasts  which  unune  the  in- 
abtttty  of  fiscal  and  BMnetary  poUey- 
mafeen  to  reaeh  intelligent  ccneltalons 
indtete  that  the  r«WBlaa  e«  late  1978 
and  19T»  wID  iBokvueh  Wte  oar  eatrent 
recession  but  wiS  be  characterized  bynh-' 
employment  rates  of  10  percent,  interest 
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rates  of  16  percent  and  a  high  level  of  in- 
dividual and  corporate  bankruptcies. 

While  no  one  can  say  with  surety  that 
any  one  set  of  forecasts  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect I  do  believe  that  it  can  be  concluded 
tha  t  some  are  more  likely  to  be  vaUd  than 
are  others.  The  final  set  of  predictions 
b<ased,  as  they  are,  on  an  appropriate 
view  of  the  role  of  capital  investment  and 
increased  productivity  as  key  determi- 
nants of  economic  growth,  are,  to  my 
mind,  valid.  In  addition  they  pose  the 
greatest  and  most  direct  challenge  to  all 
of  us  as  policymakers.  They  call  upon  us 
to  make  choices.  They  put  us  on  notice 
that  large  consumption-oriented  deficits 
allow  us  to  purchase  today  at  the  cost  of 
tomorrow  and  In  fact  these  same  deficits 
may  put  tomorrow  out  of  reach. 

Economics,  It  will  be  recaUed,  is  known 
as  the  "dismal  science."  As  such  It  has 
been  aptly  named  since  it  teaches  us  that 
we  cannot  have  all  tiiat  we  desire  but  can 
at  best  improve  our  material  conditions 
through  a  long  and  arduous  process  of 
investment  and  self-denial.  If  we  desire 
more  in  the  future  we  must  consiune  less 
and  Invest  more  today.  It  Is  this  lesson 
which  must  be  appreciated  by  policy- 
makers here  on  Capitol  HiU  who,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse.  Influence  the  course  of 
future  economic  developments  to  a  most 
fundamental  way. 

It  is  wlthto  our  power  to  create  a  pol- 
icy which  will  set  us  firmly  upon  the  road 
to  successful  and  sustainable  economic 
growth.  In  a  like  manner.  It  Is  wlthto  our 
power  to  adopt  short-sighted  policies  of 
immediate  appeal  and  by  so  doing  assure 
the  Nation  of  yet  another  economic  crisis 
wlthto  the  next  3  years. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detsdled  review  of  eco- 
nomic forecasts  be  printed  to  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

EcoKomo    Forecasts 

OROTTP     I 

Forecasts  which  fall  Into  this  category  as- 
sume that  the  worst  Is  now  far  behind  us. 
The  recession,  they  cl&tm.  was  bo  deep  that 
the  road  ahead  In  free  from  capacity  short- 
ages and  Inflationary  price  Increases  for  the 
next  Ave  years.  The  strategy  which  Is  com- 
patible with  this  view  u  one  of  fuU  speed 
ahead  and  don't  think  of  putting  on  the 
brakes  untU  unemployment  drops  below  6%. 
oaoup    n 
Forecasts  which  fall  Into  this  category  as- 
sume a  very  slow  rebound  due  to  reduced 
consumer  purchasing  power  and  a  retrench- 
ment philosophy  on  the  part  of  business.  In- 
vestment demand  will  be  weak  due  to — 
(1)  reduced  demand 
(2t  lUlquld  balance  sheets 
<3)  low  return  on  capital 
(4)  reduced  Incentives  dtie  to  overregula- 
tion  of  Industry. 

lu  these  forecasts  recession  is  no  problem 
since  growth  will  be  terribly  slow. 

Tltls  forecast  Is  a  classic  case  of  drawing 
the  wrong  conclusions  from  essentially  the 
right  hypotheses.  It  neglects  the  fact  that 
rouEumers  have  already  started  to  spend 
their  tax  cuts,  and  implies  that  the  personal 
K.%vings  rate  wlU  soar  even  above  its  present 
record  postwar  level  of  10«4%.  These  fore- 
caste  appear  to  have  been  made  in  a  vacuum, 
since  they  ignore  or  disregard  the  present 
high  level  of  savings  and  the  unprecedented 
decline  In  Inventory  investment  which  has 


occurred  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
With  respect  to  capital  spending,  they  Ignore 
the  fact  that  VM.  plant  and  equipment  is 
more  In  need  of  modernization  than  it  has 
been  In  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  this,  plxis 
the  heavy  requirements  for  poUutlon  con- 
trol expenditures,  wiU  push  Investment  up 
substantially  during  the  next  two  years. 
GKOirp  in 

This  group  of  forecasts  suggests  that  the 
economy  would  have  rebounded  rapidly  If  It 
had  not  been  cholied  off  by  a  number  of  \in- 
toward  factors,  including  but  not  limited  to. 
a  sudden  return  of  double-digit  inflation,  a 
premature  tightening  of  monetary  policy,  and 
a  surprisingly  early  reappearance  of  various 
shortages.  While  most  members  of  this  group 
are  willing  to  admit  that  a  vigorous  recovery 
might  get  started  for  one  or  two  quarters, 
they  look  for  a  downturn  In  1976  or  at  the 
very  latest  in  early  1977. 

Curiously  enough,  this  school  of  thought  is 
f}iin  in  error.  First,  the  increases  in  fuel  and 
food  prices  are  not  sufficient  to  propel  the 
economy  to  a  15-20%  rate  of  inflation  next 
jrear.  as  many  of  these  forecasters  would 
have  us  beUeve.  WbUe  the  Inflation  rate  wlU 
move  up  to  the  7-9%  range  in  the  second 
half  of  this  year,  it  wlU  proteably  d«oime 
somewhat  in  1976.  Second,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  monetary  policy  wlU  turn  highly 
rastvlctive  after  the  election,  but  there  are 
no  signs  of  this  occurring  in  the  next  few 
qiurters.  Finally,  shortages  cannot  occur 
again  until  the  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion has  risen  well  above  current  levels,  as 
shown  in  Table  I.  This  wlU  not  occur,  even 
under  the  most  pessimistic  assumptions.  un- 
tU mld-1977:  If  we  assume  that  maximum 
productive  capacity  wlU  grow  at  4%  per  year, 
then  no  problems  of  shortages  emerge.  Hence 
these  predictions  of  early  gloom  and  doom 
do  not  square  with  the  present  state  of  busi- 
ness conditions. 

rOBECAST  IN  BBXEP 

The  economy  has  entered  a  period  of  rapid 
real  tmd  nominal  growth.  This  growth  wUl 
continue  well  into  the  fourth  Quarter  of 
1076.  At  that  time  a  precipitous  oecUne  wUl 
begin  and  that  recession  wiU  continue  dur- 
ing 1970-79. 

TABU  l.-PREDICTED  LEVELS  OF  ACTUAL  AND  MAXIMUM 
CAPACITY  UTIUZATION 


FuOeapKiljr 

iMritof 

IntfMtrial 

prod«oliM> 


Actual  tr 

predicted 

laveto 


FulletpMdty 

IsMbof 

indsttrial 

pro<isdiM> 


1J73.4 

125.0 

•  127.0 

125.0 

1974.4 

127.5 

in.4 

130.0 

U7S.4„ 

130.1 

US.  4 

135.2 

197S.4 

132.7 

129.  S 

140.6 

itni 

134.1 

134.7 

143.9 

W77.4 

135.3 

117.0 

146.2 

I  AtMfflinii  an  incraaM  of  2  parewit  par  year. 
>  Asswnini  ait  inaaasa  of  4  percent  par  year. 
*  Sevare  snortages  at  this  level. 

SUFPOBTING    DATA    AKD    ASSUMPTIONS 

(1)  Economic  growth  in  the  final  6  mouths 
of  calendar  1975  wUl  range  between  6-10%. 
At  least  half  of  this  growth  wlU  result  from 
inventory  investment  rising  to  eero.  Con- 
sumer expenditures  will  contribute  strongly 
vrhlle  plant  and  equipment  expenditures  will 
lag.  New  orders,  however,  will  increase  sub- 
stantially by  year  end. 

(2)  Food  and  fuel  price  increases  wlU  be 
virtually  complete.  Wage  rates  and  Industrial 
commodity  prices  will  continue  to  climb. 
Deq>lte  these  factors  a  shmt  term  decUne 
In  the  rate  of  inflation  wlU  occur  but  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  wlU  be  poised  for 
rapid  growth. 

(3)  The  rate  of  money  (M,)  growth  will 
rise  above  the  target  range  o^  fr-7^%.  I 
suspect  8%   or  better  arlll  be  the  rule.  In 


addition,  velocity  will  Increase  as  it  has  in 
the  early  phases  of  each  postwar  recovery. 
Both  short  and  long  term  Interest  rates  wUI 
rise  but  capital  wUl  be  generally  available 
through  the  middle  of  1976. 

Business  will  respond  by  building  inven- 
tories, undertaking  modernization  and  re- 
activating expansion  plana  which  had  been 
put  aside.  In  addition,  the  rate  of  hiring  wUl 
Increase.  In  this  respect  we  wlU  have  a  situ- 
ation much  Uke  the  recovery  situations 
which  existed  in  1950,  1955.  1966  and  1972. 

ASSUMPTIONS    TO    THIS    POINT 

(1)  The  present  recession,  while  more  se- 
vere than  other  postwar  declines,  will  fcdlow 
a  classical  recovery  pattern  initiaUy. 

(2)  Consumers  and  businessmen  will  re- 
tvirn  to  normal  spending  levels.  That  is  to 
say  the  propensity  to  ccmsume  or  invest  has 
not  been  permanently  changed. 

(3)  No  major  or  unpredictable  shocks  such 
as  an  embargo,  etc.,  will  occur  between  now 
and  the  end  of  1976. 

At  the  conclusion  of  1976,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  will  still  be  above  7%  but  economic 
growth  WlU  begin  to  falter.  The  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  win  decUne  basically  due  to 
the  reversal  of  the  inventory  sub-cycle  which 
had  been  a  substantial  factor  contrtbutiitg 
to  the  higher  level  of  activity.  A  review  of 
the  entire  poetwar  period  reveals  that  the 
TTJ3.  economy  has  never  grown  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  67o  for  more  than  six  quarters  in  a 
tow.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  Invtntory  sub- 
cycle  which  functions  to  support  the  rise  In 
sales  inltlaUy.  but  then  as  Inventories  reach 
adequate  levels  this  form  of  net  new  invest- 
ment becomes  neutral  or  negative. 

In  many  Instances,  the  inventory  sub-cycle 
also  receives  support  or  reinforcement  from 
the  cycle  of  consiuner  durable  pxirchases.  The 
two  cycles  proceeded  in  unison  lu  1962.  1966. 
1000,  1962  and  1973.  Had  not  wage  and  price 
controls  been  In  place  we  would  have  the 
same  cycle  comparability  in  1972. 

Historically,  the  slowdown  which  follows 
tba  crest  of  these  cycles  may  simply  be  a 
reduction  In  growth  to  a  sustainable  4'X 
overall  rate  or  the  emergence  of  a  reces- 
sion with  its  negative  growth  rates.  This 
latter  phenomenon  was  apparent  In  1960  and 
197S.  A  recession  did  not  follow  the  inven- 
tory crest  of  1962  and  1962.  In  1962.  the 
Korean  War  kept  the  economy  moving.  In 
1963,  massive  tax  cuts,  the  Introduction  of 
the  Investment  Tax  Credit,  liberalized  de- 
preciation and  excise  tax  cuts  continued  the 
stimulus. 

This  forecast  depends  lu  part  on  the  fact 
that  1976  will  be  unlike  1962  and  that  heavy 
doses  of  the  kinds  of  stlmuU  which  were 
sitccessful  then  wUl  faU  to  stem  the  reces- 
sionary tide  which  wlU  be  flowing  at  the 
conclusion  of  1977.  The  lack  of  similarity 
betviwen  my  envisioned  1976  and  actual  1962 
can  be  easily  seen.  In  196S  the  economy — 

(1)  Had  seen  a  decline  In  the  wliolesalc 
price  index.  Last  year  it  rose  22<^^(. 

(2)  Had  endured  no  major  shorUges  iti 
any  basic  commodity  for  10  years.  Last  year 
shortages  were  serious  in  scope  and  mag- 
nitude. 

(3)  Had  evidenced  healthy  baUnce  sheets, 
the  best  In  15  years.  This  year  corporate  bal- 
ance sheets  are  in  their  worst  condition  In 
30  years. 

(4)  Had  been  blessed  with  long-term  In- 
terest rates  at  a  level  of  4^  %,  and  even  these 
low  rates  were  declining.  Interest  ratee  now 
are  over  9%  and  rising  while  the  average  re- 
turn OB  capital  is  no  higher  than  It  was  In 
1960. 

(5)  Had  recorded  productivity  increases 
of  more  than  3%  per  year.  In  1974,  produc- 
tivity declined  and  has  baea  growing  at  less 
than  1%  In  the  last  10  yaan. 

The  corr*ot  policy  response  to  the  deiel- 
oplng  situation  In  late  1976  would  involve 
programs    designed    to    Increase    corporate 


msz 


OMii  flaw  «ad  to  raduM  the  costs  of  burow^ 
ttt§.  In  iriiorU  aoonattty  sad  flical  poUoj 
IBM*  foeoi  on  invMtDMut  nUbar  thux  ooa- 
sumptlon.  Our  taUan  to  take  each  aetton 
will  imdnM  an  tocreaae  In  aggncata  de- 
mand wttb  no  Inenaaa  in  aggncate  cnpply 
and  will  mnly  occaainn  tba  same  kinds  of 
problema  which  wane  evident  In  1974. 

The  arlea  of  evesta  which  will  begin  in 
197C  and  oocaalon  ttie  receaaion  of  1978-79 
an  aa  f oOowa. 

(i)  The  rate  of  inflation  wai  coutiniie  to 
cUmb  until  it  returns  to  the  double-dJglt 
range. 

<S)  Monetary  poUeywHl  tl^ten  dramatl- 
caUy  toward  the  end  of  1978.  Aa  a  result,  I 
e^iaet  another  iererc  credit  crunch  and  new 
peaka  for  both,  and  long-term  tatMreet  rate«. 
(»}  VlBoal  pottey  wfil  awltoh  from  sttmula- 
UTe  to  raatrlettve  in  late  1877.  Oieater  ra- 
stralnto  will  bo  put  on  Oovmunent  apend- 
hig.  and  an  overhaul  of  the  Soidal  Becurtty 
system  wlU  reault  In  greatly  Increaoed  taxes 
aad  aoaw  raduetlon  in  benefits  relative  to 
pwaMiUy  amndated  levela. 

H)  fllKwadlo  ebortagea  u-iu  devMop 
tDiin«ghiNil  Om  eeonoaay.  Theae  are  not  llka- 
tr  to  ba  eaNHad  by  inadequate  amounta  of 
ha  the  baaie  matolala  industries, 
by  ahortagea  ot  alectrtc  power. 
power  auppllea  win  lead  to  aeri- 
■pttona  of  producUon  aehedoles 
'a*  tkaaa  ladoatrtaa  whMi  d^tend  heavily  on 
■r.  Partharmort.  natural  gas  wlU 
In  short  supply  so  that  It  will 
had  ha  aivallable  as  an  alternative  power 
aowee.  Thua  shortages  of  baslo  materlals 
may  occur  even  though  sufficient  capacity 
axMa  to  handle  normal  levela  of  demand. 

(6)  Tho  existence  of  spraradio  shcrtagw 
will  raeall  tte  tunmltous  events  of  the  187S- 
▼••pealod  of  shortages.  They  wlU  oauae  bual- 
neaMa  to  stockpile  excessive  Inventories  of 
key  matertais.  This  speciilatiTe  increase  in 
demand  will  intensify  the  inflatlcniary  spiral. 
thna  enoooraging  addltiosial  buying  in  aii 
""  "  to  beat  further  price  increases.  Fur- 
B.  tbase  n4dd  price  liikes  ami  In- 
the  prohaldUty  of  wage  and  price 
which  WlU  in  turn  lead  to  upwanl 
,  _  of  poatad  price  lists  by  flrma  ao 
that  thar  are  not  eaoght  in  an  admlnlstra- 
tlon-lmtMsud  ooat-prloa  aqueeae. 

The  reeession  which  is  forecast  for  late 
197»-79  win  have  the  following  charactar- 
latlaa: 

(1)  Bate  of  indation  will  decline  and  wlU 
not  be  as  hl^  as  the  current  rates  of  1874, 
fourth  quarter. 

(2)  Oaottaa  in  real  ONP  1978  of  i  to  1.6%, 
but  hanomlng  poatttva  again  in  1879. 

(8)  Unemployment  wlU  rise  to  10%  in 
1879  as  it  wm  lag  the  recovery. 

(4)  Interest  taitea  on  taag-term  corporate 
^amOm  vUl  rise  to  13-14%  and  the  prime 
could  laaah  18%. 

1974^7?*'**^****'*"  *"*  **  ^^'  ****"  *" 
coNciiuaioii 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORt)— INNATE 


vs.  FISCAL  POLICy 


October  29^  1975 


Uto  anything  else,  in  annnomica  this  is  a 
■rtgoaas.  tat  I  am  satiaOad  that  tba  events 
P'W'llctadhawln  are  likely  to  occur  and  that 
^^SP**°**  •■*»«»**•*  are  eaaentially  oor- 
aaet.  Tka  only  way  in  whtdi  thla  aoenario 
•U  *•  •^aed  hivtflvaa  husiaaaed  produe- 
^mr  and  capital  Inveatment.  Neither  of 
^'**  Jj?'*.*y_^  raaHaad  in  the  faoe  of 
""j*!^!*?*''^"'*?*^  and  Ugh  lavaia  of  bor- 
""iiMg  tf  OB' mHgat  aMBala&  OniiaaiiiiHiiiiii 
WMdiaMnt  tarn  «ha  aaaoBd  Ooaoarrant  Bsa- 
onHan  sbould  ba  ta  tanw  («  tba  aiaa  of  the 
jf^*  and^lta  implication  for  continued  to- 
af  eavMal  formation  and 


T^Acrma  nmHiMarr  pre  tem- 
pore.Undttth>pcwtea8 oMer.  tlie 8en- 
MM^fMnrVMBia  tur.  Btd)  is  recog- 
aaea  fin:  not  to  exceed  15  mlnuttt. 


»fr.  RARRY  p.  BTRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pi«ri- 
oent,  for  some  tinie  I  have  egpremed  a 
deep  coDoeni.  both  In  the  Senate  and  In 
qteeohes  in  Virginia,  as  to  the  very  grave 
finanelal  condition  of  the  FMeral  Oov- 
ernment. 

The  dencit  this  year  will  exceed  $70 
bdlion.  The  deficit  last  year  ai»roxi- 
matedlSObUUon. 

The  2-year  deficit  will  be  greater  than 
was  the  total  cost  of  Government  1 1  years 
ago.  It  is  cause  for  alarm  that  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  national  debt  estimated  at 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  to  be 
$gOO  billion,  35  percent  of  that  debt  will 
have  been  created  in  the  short  6-year 
period,  fiscal  1971  through  fiscal  1919. 

I  also  have  taken  a  strong  position, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  in  speeches  in 
Virginia,  in  opposition  to  a  F^eral  bail- 
out of  New  York  City,  i  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  the  Federal  Qovemment 
to  guarantee  Ne^rYbrk  City  bonds. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  c«ne  to  New  York^  rescue 
wwfld  be  an  invitation  for  politicians 
everywhere  to  give  in  to  every  demand 
of  every  pressure  group,  with  the 
knowledge  that  if  a  particular  city  or  a 
paiiicular  State  could  not  finance  thoee 
demands,  the  Federal  Government  would 
pick  up  the  tab.  New  York  aty  has 
been  living  beyond  its  means;  the  per 
capita  cost  of  government  there  Is  4  times 
that  of  the  average  large  city. 

The  second  reason  why  I  oppose  a 
siiarantee  of  New  York  City  bonds  is  that 
such  action  would  not  put  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  8  million  people  of  New  York 
City  one  thin  dime.  What  it  would  do 
woMld  be  guarantee  the  bondholders 
against  loss  of  their  investment  and 
against  loss  of  the  Income  from  the 
bonds. 

The  major  bondholders  are  the  New 
York  City  banks.  I  am  unwilling  to  vote 
to  have  the  Nation's  wage  earaei's  made 
responsible  for  guaranteeing  the-  New 
York  City  banks  on  their  investment. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  bond- 
holders have  received  high  tax-free  In- 
come. Along  with  that  high  tax-free  in- 
come must  go  some  risks,  and  the  risks 
are  now  becoming  apparent.  The  bond- 
holders have  received  tax-free  income, 
yet  now  want  their  investment  guaran- 
teed by  the  Federal  Government 

To  those  who  wonder  why  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  such  bad  shi^ie  finan- 
cially, to  those  who  wonder  why  New 
Yortc  City  is  bankrupt,  to  thoee  who  won- 
der why  the  American  taxpayer  is  be- 
coming incxcashigly  disenchanted  with 
Government,  I  invite  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle on  page  1,  section  2.  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  Tuesday,  October  28, 1975. 
Here  is  the  headline:  "Luxui-j'  Towers 
for  Poor  Opening  Soon." 
The  article  begins: 

A  XaderaUy  subsldlBed  housing  project  for 
the  poor  is  aoheduled  to  open  in  Bast  Harlem 
tatabeuttwo  months  with  luxury  laatune 
never  befara  Inehided  in  low-income  bousine 
in  tba  United  Statee.  "^i^ng 


The  average'  constraotlon  eoat  per  aoart 
m«t  is  8MJH»7.  by  tar  tha  fargellt  evSTYn 
this  country  for  low-ineome  hoiMng. 

The  taxpayers  of  our  country  are  sub- 
sidieing  this  program,  with  an  average 
construction  cost  per  apartment  of 
♦68,597:  " 

The  project  U  Talno  'I\>wers.  four  35-8torv 
buildiijge  with  a  total  of  66e  apartments  on 
the  block  between  laand  and  123rd  Streeu 
and  Second  and  Thted  Avenues.  The  cen.! 
traUy  alr-condltloned  towers  win  have  an 
indoor  swlnuulng  pool,  a  gymnasium,  an 
auditorium,  a  tbeater,  a  greenhouse  roof 
laundry  rooms  with  play  areas,  and  under- 
ground parking  with  attendants  24  hours 
a  day. 

That  is  tlie  new  apartment  complex 
for  the  poor  and  the  welfare  recipients 
in  New  York  City. 

I  am  sure  that  an  of  us  want  to  be 
helpful,  as  best  we  can.  to  the  less  advan- 
taged  persons  of  our  Nation;  but  when 
we  go  to  the  extreme  of  constructing 
apartments  with  an  average  cost  of 
$68,597  per  apartmmt,  I  think  that  is 
carrying  things  to  a  bit  of  an  extreme 
And  it  dramatizes  Trtiy  New  York  City  b 
in  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  At  a  later  time 
I  shaU  put  this  arttele  from  the  New 
York  Times  In  the  Record. 

And  I  ask  this  question:  How  many 
taxpayers  who  are  foothig  the  bill  for 
the  welfare  recipient's  apartment  com- 
plex can  afford  $68,597  apartments?  It  is 
Interesthig  to  note,  too,  that  under- 
ground parkhig-  is  provided  with  attend- 
ants 24  hours  a  day. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  a 
default  on  New  York  bonds  and  a  pos- 
sible Federal  baUout  for  New  York  aty, 
I  was  most  interested  to  receive  throu^ 
the  mall  this  momins  an  article  ftom 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  13, 1971 
and  an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  Aprfl  14,   1971.  Bear  to  mind.  B«r 
President,  that  that  is  4^2  years  ago 
Here  is  the  way  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
news  article  started  out: 
New  York  City  Is  a  potential  Penn  Central. 
The  unflattering  financial  dlagnoeie  of  the 
nation's  largest  city  was  made  by  Douglas  H 
Ludenman.  manager  of  the  bond  department 
at  Umted  Vlrginte  Bank-State  Planters.  The 
Richmond  executive,  who  advlaes  caution  in 
the  purchase  of  New  Tork  obligations,  con- 
siders the  clty-B  fiscal  outlook  to  be  clouded. 
He  has  much  company. 

The  next  day,  April  14,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that — 

The  city  sold  a  record  8358.1  miUlon  worth  • 
of  public  Improvement  bonde  yesterday  and 
then  sought  to  give  the  lie  to  criticism  that 
It  was  financially  shaky. 

The  article  quotes  then  Controller 
Abraham  D.  Beame  is  giving  "a  sharp 
defense  of  the  city's  fiscal  statues." 

Mr.  Beame  said  that  "todays  bids  demon- 
strate the  faith  of  the  financial  community 
in  the  economic  strength  of  New  Tork  City." 


That  is  the  first  sentence  of  that  story. 
Now,  here  is  the  cost  of  this  taxpayer- 
subsidized  program : 


t  -• 


He  then  pomted  out  that  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  was  the  successful  bid- 
der on  the  issues  Involved. 

Then  the  New  York  Times  artKle  re- 
ports that  Controller  Beame — 
was   particularly    iikad    lt§   the   published 
conuneut  yesterday  of  a  Virginia  banker  who 
was  quoted  as  describing  New  Y<m*  City  as 
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being  flnandally  shaky,  "a  potential  Penn 
OeatraL" 

The  article  continues: 

The  banker.  Dowglaa  H.  Ludeman.  man- 
ager of  the  mimtnlpal  bond  department  at 
United  Virginia  Bank/State  Planters,  waa 
readied  at  a  church  meeting  last  night  in 
Richmond.  He  said : 

"I  dcm't  recall,  whether  I  specifically  made 
that  Penn  Central  comnient.  but  U  ao  It  was 
certainly  out  of  ocmtext  ae  quoted.  I  recom- 
mend purchase  of  New  Tork  City  bonds  be- 
cat^e  the  ylMd  is  high  to  Inveetors.  But  New 
York  City  faeea  a  potential  financial  erisia  If 
It  doesat  get  financial  help  from  the  state 
and  Federal  governments." 

That  was  4>4  years  ago  the  banker 
from  Richmond,  Va^  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  New  York  City  even  then 
was  on  very  shaky  grounds. 

I  will  continue  to  go  back  now  to  the 
New  York  Times  article  of  April  14, 1971 : 

Mr.  Beame  accused  the  V7aU  street  Jotu-nal 
of  going  all  the  way  to  Virginia  for  a  scare 
headline.  He  said  that  rarely  In  as  years  of 
public  service  had  he  beard  a  more  Irrespon- 
sible statement  than  the  comparison  of  New 
Tork  City  and  the  Penn  Central. 

The  Comptroller  said  that  comparing  New 
York  City  and  its  vast  economic  strengths 
with  the  Penn-Oentral  was  as  "ridiculous  as 
comparing  Chase-Manhattan  or  First  Na- 
tional Cl^,  each  with  $24  Wllion,  with  that 
little  bank  In  Virginia  and  its  $M4  mUHon.'* 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia does  not  have  any  money  to  invest 
but  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  did  have 
any  money  to  Invest  and  were  to  invest  In 
bank  stocks,  that  little  bank  in  Vii-ginia, 
to  use  Mr.  Beame's  words,  seems  to  have 
greater  awieal  than  those  New  York  City 
giants  that  Mr.  Beame  was  so  intrigued 
with. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  tiie  facts  show  and 
the  evidence  is  that  Mr.  Luderman  of 
Richmond,  Va..  had  a  far  more  percep- 
tive view  of  the  financlsd  condition  of 
New  York  and  of  the  value  of  those  New 
York  City  bonds  4V2  yeais  ago  than  did 
the  New  York  City  bankers. 

My  interest  In  this  problem  of  what  to 
do  about  New  York  City  goes  back  several 
months.  I  have  given  this  matter  a  great 
deal  of  thought. 

On  September  8, 1  wrote  President  Ford 
a  5-page  l^ter  going  into  considerable 
detail  as  to  how  New  York  City  got  itadf 
in  this  difficult  situation  in  which  it  is 
now  and  urging  him  to  stand  firm  against 
a  bailout  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricokd  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  dated  SQitember  8, 1975,  to  be 
followed  by  the  article  fron  the  New 
Yoric  Ttanes  of  OctcAier  28,  1975.  doi- 
tloned  "Luxury  Towers  For  Poor  Open- 
ing Soon,"  to  be  followed  by  an  article 
fran  the  New  Yoric  Times  of  April  14, 
1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pi'lnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sbxate. 
Was/itn£(to».  DX:.,  September  8. 1975. 
Hon.  Oesald  R.  Fosd, 
The  White  House. 
Wuhimgtom,  B.C. 

Mr  Dcaa  Ma.  PaasmKNT:   I  write  In  an- 
ticipation that  you  will  face  great  pressure 
to  have  the  federal  government  bail  New 
York  City  out  of  the  severe  fliunclal  dlfflcul- 
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ties  into  which  it  has  faUen  because  of-mis- 

management  by  Its  own  officials. 

Ton  hare  firmly  naiatad  plaaa  by  New 
Toift  Govamer  Oarey  aad  New  Tork  caty 
Mayor  Beame.  Piens  reperta  Indleate,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  face  added  preaaore  fMm 
the  New  Tork  Congressional  Delegation,  and 
each  day  The  New  York  Times  becomes  more 
insistent  that  the  federal  taxpayers  come  to 
New  York's  rescue.  Saturday,  the  Republican 
leculer  of  the  New  York  Senate  said  federal 
help  to  New  Tork  City  •'makes  political 
serMC." 

A  great  deal  of  thought  and  time  on  this 
matter  convinces  me  that  if  political  pressure 
stampedes  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress into  using  federal  tax  dollars  or  guar- 
antees to  reaoue  New  York  City  from  its  self- 
made  difficulties,  a  dangerous  precedent  wiU 
be  set.  Indeed,  it  will  be  a  bottomless  pit. 

I  write  to  urge  that  you  stand  firm  in  your 
position  and,  secondly,  to  say  that  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  shaU 
do  aU  that  I  can  to  support  that  position. 

Z  AaXl  resist  to  the  utmost  the  use  of 
federal  funds  to  baU  out  a  city  whose  poli- 
ticians are  responsible  for  its  financial  mess. 
I  might  say  that  the  financial  mess  is  bipar- 
tisan, having  begun  with  a  Democratic  Mayor 
and  having  t>een  accelerated — and  multi- 
plied— by  a  Republican  Mayor. 

Of  com^e.  each  of  us  Is  aware  of  the  na- 
tional implications  of  New  York's  difficulties. 
Both  of  US.  I  know,  regret  the  disruptive 
effect  on  the  municipal  bond  market. 

But  New  York  City  not  only  has  thoroughly 
mismanaged  its  affairs;  it  has  ad<q>ted  devi- 
ous procedures.  It  has  deceived  the  public 
as  to  the  true  financial  condition  of  the 
City  and  circumvented  the  balanced  budget 
requirement  of  the  City  Charter. 

Both  the  financial  community  and  indi- 
vidual Investors  have  lost  confidence  In  the 
City  government. 

Recently,  it  wtxs  Imposslhle  to  sell  tax- 
exempt  Ixnids  to  raise  funds  for  the  City, 
even  at  a  10-peroent  yield.  Subsequently, 
some  bonds  were  sold  at  the  amaslug  yield 
of  11 -percent  tax-exempt.  This  means  that 
a  purchaser  in  the  50-percent  federal  in- 
come tax  bra<Aet  woxild  be  obtaining  a  22- 
peroent  return  on  liis  Uivestment. 

Bow  could  a  fed«al  ball-out  o<  New  Tork 
City,  lAlch  would  include  the  speculators 
and  big  banks  and  others  who  have  invested 
In  New  Ym^  City  bonds  at  a  remartcahly 
high  and  tax-free  yield,  be  Justified  to  this 
country's  hardworking  wage  earners? 

I  think  it  unlikely  that  the  American 
taxpayer  would  tolerate  the  use  of  tils  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  to  guarantee  tax-exempt 
ineome  for  New  York  City  Investors, 

Bven  if  ttie  tax  exemption  Is  eliminated 
for  any  future  government-guaranteed  New 
York  City  bonds,  the  existing  bond-holders 
would  benefit.  In  addition,  the  two- signs  - 
ture  paper  arould  make  the  New  York  bonds 
more  attractive  than  federal  bonds. 

A  study  of  the  record  shows  that  the 
City^  deOoit  spending  originated  in  the  last 
year  at  Mayor  Wagner^  admin  jstratton.  Its 
budget  for  1964-1888  Indicated  a  deficit  of 
8108  mmion.  Slnoe  the  deficit  oould  not  be 
entirely  covered  by  a  contingent  fond,  the 
State  Legislature  passed  a  law  which  has 
had  grave  consequences. 

Before  the  new  law,  the  City  coul<l  borrow 
by  Issuing  revenue  anticipation  notes 
against  forthcoming  state  and  federal  aid 
and  certain  fees  and  taxes.  But  the  amount 
of  the  borrowing  was  limited  by  the  fees 
and  taxes  currently  due  and  aid  collected  in 
the  previous  years. 

The  new  law,  however,  allowed  the  City 
to  borrow  against  the  Mayor's  "estimate"  of 
state  and  federal  aid  currently  due. 

It  also  allowed  the  City  to  borrow  agaiikst 
fees  and  taxes  not  receivable  currently. 

The  Wagner  administration  issued  856  mil- 


lUm  in  notes  under  this  new  law  and  was 
therefore  able  to  cover  the  deOelt. 

But  this  fiscal  trTesponaUMlity  was  Just 
beginning. 

In  the  fan  of  1986,  Mayor  Undsay^  admin- 
istratlon  came  Into  office. 

Between  1966  and  1888.  ttM  City  experi- 
enced an  economic  IXMOk.  Some  880,000  new 
>obe  were  crested  In  the  Ct^.  Analysis  shows, 
however,  that  munlctpal  workers  accounted 
for  37  percent  of  the  Inerease. 

And  during  this  same  prosperous  period, 
the  Citv'E  welfare  roU  doubled — from  600.000 
in  1065!  to  1.000.000  In  1908. 

Since  1970.  BCayor  Lindsay's  second  term, 
the  City  has  experienced  a  general  economic 
downturn.  Some  400.000  Joba  wera  lost,  or  11 
percent  of  the  jobs  avaUaMe  in  the  City  in 
1960. 

Yet,  until  recently,  the  City  continued  to 
put  more  people  on  its  payroD.  New  York 
City  now  has  800.000  eniplaiyee%  or  61  for 
every  1,000  Inhabitants.  In  moat  other  large 
cities,  the  ratio  Is  35  per  1,080. 

New  York  City  emplujSM'  earnings  in- 
creased 129  percent  in  the  1880^  9or  the 
comparable  period,  the  inrraaae  ha  the  pri- 
vate sector  was  only  86  paresMt. 

The  substantial  liiiieaaa  la  tka  Bumher  of 
City  employees  and  thstr  pay.  of  eourae. 
brought  on  enormous  pmnHkan  aeeta  to  the 
City.  Under  wage  ooatracta  negotiated  toy 
the  Lindsay  admlnlstratton.  a  gnast  many  of 
City  employees'  pensions  are  based  on  their 
final  year's  pay.  Including  omillwii. 

Under  this  formula.  The  Rew  Tork  limes 
r^^ently  reported  an  etawipla  of  a  813,000-a- 
year  bu;;  driver  who  received  a  $lbJtf6o  pen- 
sion. 

The  pension  cost  «'as  8317  miUion  per  year 
when  Mayor  Lindsay  took  oOoe.  It  doubled  in 
tbe  next  eight  years.  8iiu:e  Mayor  Beame  took 
office,  it  has  doubled  again.  Kxperts  new  pre- 
dict the  pension  system  will  eoat  81.7  billion 
by  1960. 

The  City's  welfare  roll  stands  at  over  one 
mlUlou  persons.  Not  only  has  tbe  number  of 
welfare  recipients  t>een  sharply  increased, 
bxit  the  welfare  programs  haee  been  ex- 
panded. Now  the  City  even  offers  day  care 
for  children  of  non-working  mothers. 

Tbe  City's  welfare  roll  remaias  laden  with 
inellglbles.  The  ineliglblUty  rat*  in  the  City 
is  nine  percent,  as  compared  la  lOM  than  one 
t>ercent  in  tbe  rest  of  New  Toik  8Ute.  The 
significance  is  that  one  percentage  iwlnt 
means  a  cost  of  $10  million 

Secretary  Simon  recently  noted  that  aiiwiig 
cities  of  one  milUon  or  aver,  all  of  which 
have  underprlviiesBd  populations,  only  New 
York  City  spends  more  than  830  per  in- 
habitant on  welfare. 

But  for  every  man.  woman  and  child  in 
New  York  City,  an  average  of  8316  in  taxes 
is  collected  to  pay  for  welfare  coats. 

The  City  also  operates  a  university  which 
is  tuition-free  to  an  Its  residents,  including 
those  who  are  able  to  pay. 

To  be  sure,  the  free  higher  education,  tlie 
generous  welfare  system,  the  substantial 
wages  and  pensions,  aU  have  been  instituted 
for  a  better  Uving. 

But,  as  the  financial  crisis  attests,  noth- 
U\g  is  free. 

What  is  New  York  City'a  situation  today? 

The  City  now  has  some  8d  kintew  in  long- 
term  debt  and  about  8*  bUUask  in  aiiort- 
term  debt.  New  York  City's  shert-tscm  debt 
is  about  30  percent  of  idl  shall  laiin  debt 
Incurred  by  all  states,  citiaa,  oonntiea  and 
local  authorities  in  thla  nation , 

Tbe  servicing  cost  of  this  total  debt  is  an 
enormous  81.8  billion  thla  yaar.  Thla  amount 
is  nearly  17  percent  oi  the  Otty*a  budget 
and  more  than  the  City'a  ooat  for  poUoa,  fire, 
and  environmental  protactiOA. 

The  City's  budget  waa  88-t  bUlioa  in  1965. 
88.6  bUllon  in  1073,  and  iH^proHwatew  818 
bmion  tills  year. 

Thus,  the  cost  of  government  in  New  York 
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Oltf  hM  nor*  than  trlptod  In  eleven  jttn, 
deaplto  a  daoUiM  la  ynrulatton. 

WUle  total  wpaaditure  was  thus  incawaaed 
at  an  annual  rata  of  IS  percent,  the  Inonaae 
in  revaDoa  wa*  at  a  rate  ot  only  flTe  percent 
per  jrear. 

Another  point  worthy  of  note  ia  that  the 
Oity'a  capital  budget  u  separate  from  Its 
operatlnc  eipaoae  budfet.  The  capital  budget 
items  for<8cbool  and  road  construction  are 
financed  by  *— "'-g  debt. 

Beoauas  tiM  capital  budget  is  not  financed 
from  normal  revenues,  the  Lindsay  adminis- 
tration found  It  an  attractive  place  to  hide 
*  great  vartoty  ot  operating  expenses. 

By  the  ttme  the  current  year's  capital 
budget  waa  drawn  up,  City  ComptroUer 
GtoUUn  announced  that  it  included  some 
•737  million  worth  of  operating  expenses — 
or  about  M  pvcent  of  the  entire  clty- 
flnanced  portton  of  the  budget. 
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Befor*  tha  Municipal  Aadstanoe  Corpora- 
tion waa  oeated  by  the  State  Legislature  last 
June,  in  an  effort  to  put  the  City's  finances 
In  order,  the  City  refused  to  disclose  its 
cumulative  operattng  deficit. 

Just  reeentty,  the  auditors  of  Municipal 
Assistance  Corporation  determined  that  dur- 
Ig^ttiapaat  aavaral  years  the  Cltya  operating 
erpsBdltoree  aaceeded  revenues  by  a  whop- 
ping |8,S  bUllon  despite  the  City  Charter 
xaqulrMBeat  for  a  balanced  budget.  The 
administration  reluctantly  conceded 
this  to  be  eoRvet. 

Now  prsHuiw  is  building  lor  assistance 
from  the  federal  government. 

As  Tha  Washington  Post  so  acotirately 
noted  today,  whatever  the  federal  govern- 
ment doee  for  New  York,  it  must  be  prepared 
to  do  for  other  cities.  I  am  informed  that 
Newark.  Clevaland,  PhUadelphU,  Detroit, 
Buffalo — ^to  name  oiUy  a  few — are  faced  with 
difflculties  not  too  different  from  New  York. 

Help  for  New  York,  therefore,  must  be 
neighed  not  only  in  terms  of  what  it  will 
cost  and  what  It  wlU  do  for  that  City,  but  in 
lerma  at  wh^  It  will  cost  and  what  its  con- 
sequences wtt  be  If  similar  circumstances 
tttise  Meew&are. 

And  the  daageta  are  not  only  financial :  If 
the  federal  goeamment  balls  out  a  troubled 
:lty.  it  win  have  to  intrude  Itself  into  that 
city's  internal  operations.  Thus  the  trend 
soward  federal  dictation  and  centralised 
?ower,  whleb  you  and  I  strongly  oppose, 
vould  ba  aeociarated. 

For  aU  these  reasons,  I  urge  that  you  stand 
Irm  against  a  federal  bailout  of  New  York 
3ity.  and  In  aueh  a  cause  I  shall  stand  four- 
iquara  with  you  in  the  Senate. 

Wttti  beet  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Harkt  p.  Btko,  Jr. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  28,  1975] 

LuxuxT  Toaroa  roa  Pooa  OPEinNG  Soon 
(By  Robert  K.  Tomaason) 

A  federaUy  subsidized  housing  project  for 
he  poor  is  8<dieduled  to  open  in  Bast  Harlem 
1 11  about  two  months  with  luxury  features 
1  lever  before  included  in  low-income  housing 
1  a  the  United  SUtee.  Depending  on  the  point 
<  t  view.  tt>e  project  Is  regarded  as  a  monu- 
I  lent  to  fovaiuwent  compassion  or  an  epl- 
1  aph  on  bwaaneratie  tony. 

Tbm  piojaet  la  Telno  Towers,  four  3S-st4MT 
I  uBdlaga  with  a  totals  «M  ^>artments  o^ 
1  bs  bloek  brta^au  UM  and  laad  Streets  and 
i  eennd  and  Third  AveouSa.  The  centrally  air- 
(ODdltloned  towers  wtU  have  an  indoor 
i  wtmmlag  pool,  a  gymnasium,  an  auditorium, 
8  theater,  a  grsanhonse,  roof  laundry  rooms 
« '>*  P*«y  •••as,  and  underground  parkins 
iith  attendants  M  houre  a  day. 

There   also   will   be   six-bedroom   triplex 
with   11-foot-hl^  ceuings  and 
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lum  rent  for  the  six-bed- 
is  •113.38,  including  utiU- 


ties,  under  Federal  subsidy  plana  committed 
for  40  years. 

Th»  average  construction  coet  per  i4>art- 
ment  la  •68.M7,  by  far  the  largest  ever  In 
this  country  for  low-income  housing.  Fed- 
eral ofllelals  say  that  the  •48-miIUon  cost  of 
the  development  represents  the  largest  single 
allocation  for  a  community  project  ever  made 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  basic  features  of  the  project — which 
are  not  likely' to  be  matched  for  many  years, 
if  at  all.  In  low-income  housing — have  evoked 
strong  criticism  from  city  and  state  bousing 
officials.  Including  some  with  the  H.UJ}.  it- 
seU. 

NONBESIOENTIAI,    SPACE 

The  principal  criticism  is  of  the  large 
amount  of  nonresidential  spcice.  In  each 
building  the  first  six  floors — a  total  266,000 
square  feet,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  five 
and  oue-half  Aoots  of  the  PanAm  Building — 
were  constructed  for  nonresidential  use. 

This  space  houses  some  of  the  amenities, 
but  includes  large  areas  Intended  for  agen- 
cies that  would  prove  educational  and  medi- 
cal services  to  the  community  while  paying 
rent  that  wotild  be  used  to  keep  the  apart- 
ment rents  low. 

But  commercial  tenants  have  not  turned 
up,  placing  the  elaborate  financing  of  Talno 
Towers  In  doubt. 

"They  got  everything  they  wanted  and  now 
they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  It,"  said  an 
official  In  the  local  H.U.D.  office,  referring  to 
the  community  sponsor,  the  East  Harlem 
Tenants  Council. 

S.  wmiam  Oreeu,  regional  administrator  of 
the  Federal  Agency,  said  that  because  of  the 
unprecedented  Inclusion  of  nonresidential 
space  in  a  federally  subsidized  housing  proj- 
ect, final  approval  had  been  given  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  state's  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tion and  the  city's  Housing  and  Development 
Administration  had  considered  financing  the 
project,  but  pulled  out  when  the  sponsoring 
group  insisted  on  including  the  nonresiden- 
tial ^ace. 

THK   MAN   BEHZtTD   rr 

The  guiding  force  behind  the  project  is 
Robert  Nlcol,  a  40-year  old  Presbyterian 
minister  who  left  an  East  Harlem  church 
to  become  the  full  time  •17,200-a-year  ad- 
ministrator. He  offers  no  apologies  for  in- 
sisting on  the  nonresidential  space. 

"You  don't  predicate  providing  basic  and 
humane  services  for  people  on  a  poasible 
futiu-e  collapse  in  the  market."  he  said.  "It's 
a  question  of  whether  we  have  a  viable  city 
or  go  on  building  slums  for  the  poor." 

"I  know  we  have  been  accused  of  over- 
designing  for  the  poor,  but  we  are  concerned 
with  changing  people's  lives,  not  Jiist  creat- 
ing another  future  slum." 

"Ux*.  there,"  Mr.  Nicol  said  as  he  stood 
on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  towers,  gesturing 
southward.  "From  112th  to  116th  Street, 
from  First  to  Seventh  Avenue,  is  a  whole  cor- 
ridor of  public  housing  built  in  the  nlneteen- 
flftles  and  sixties.  It  wiped  out  hiuulreds 
of  businesses  and  brought  a  tremendoiis 
concentration  of  the  poor,  i^ch  Is  a  problem 
by  definition." 

TWO  WHO  PULLED  OUT 

Two  major  tenants  that  Mr.  Nlcol  ex- 
pected In  the  project  have  decided  not  to 
rent  space  there:  the  Health  Insiurance  Plan 
and  the  Board  of  Education,  which  consid- 
ered establishing  a  bilingual  school. 

Mr.  Nlcol,  who  has  been  described  by  of- 
flcUIs  who  have  worked  with  him  as 
"dynamic,"  "persuasive,"  and  "Intractable," 
acknowledged  that  he  was  struggling  to  pre- 
serve his  dream  in  the  face  of  comidex 
financing. 

Most  of  the  Initial  funds  came  from  con- 
struction loans,  totaling  •39-mUUon,  from  a 
consortium  of  nine  banks  headed   by  the 


Chemical  Bank.*  All  but  a  smaU  part  of  the 
40-year  7  per  cent  mortgages— one  for  each 
tower — are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

In  addition,  the  project  received  about  %R- 
milllon  in  city  and  Federal  funds,  including 
•3-mUllon  from  H.UJ>.'s  Model  Cities  pro^ 
gram,  for  such  expenses  as  architect's  fees 
and  extensive  administrative  costs.  In  addi- 
tion, New  York  City  has  agreed  to  give  full 
property-tax  abatement. 

Included  in  the  •39-million  mortgages  are 
funds  to  pay  monthly  interest  until  the  proj- 
ect begrlns  receiving  income.  These  funds  can 
carry  the  project  until  the  last  tower  is  com- 
pleted next  June,  about  six  months  after 
families  start  moving  into  the  first  tower. 

Officials  at  the  Chemical  Bank  conceded 
that  the  timing  would  be  close.  If  the  Interest 
reserve  nms  out  whUe  any  buUdlng  is  in- 
complete, the  result  could  be  a  mortgage  de- 
fault. The  F.H.A.  would  then  pay  off  the 
balance  and  try  to  sell  the  buUdingis  to  a 
private  developer. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urbau 
Development  has  agreed  to  pay  an  interest 
subsidy  of  •1,674,000  a  year  for  the  mortgages, 
enough  to  reduce  the  7  per  cent  bank  rate 
to  about  2  per  cent.  In  addition,  it  Is  to  pay 
$497,000  a  year  in  direct  rent  subsidies  for 
40  per  cent  of  the  tenants.  Taken  together, 
interest  and  rent  subsidies  are  a  40-year  Fed- 
eral commitment  of  882.84-01111  Ion. 

If  as  now  seems  probable,  Talno  Towers 
do  not  earn  the  projected  •1.2-mllIion  a  year 
from  the  nonresidential  space,  rents  will 
have  to  increase.  Thus,  even  with  subsidies, 
poor  famUies  may  not  be  able  to  afTord  the 
rents.  This,  In  turn,  would  Jeopardize  the 
subsidies  since  these  apply  to  families  al- 
ready receiving  welfare  payments. 

Mr.  Nic(d  said  that  tenants  had  already 
been  chosen  for  Talno  Towers — which  are 
named  for  an  ancient  tribe  of  Caribbean 
IndUns  in  honor  of  East  Harlem's  largely 
Hispanic  population. 

First  preference  is  for  famUies  forced  out  of 
slum  dwellings  that  were  demolished  to  make 
way  for  the  pjoject.  Mr.  Nlcol  said  that  the 
East  Harlem  Tenants  Council  had  main- 
tained contact  with  about  225  such  families 
that  bad  expressed  interest  in  Talno  Towsn. 
Other  tenants  are  to  come  from  the  impov- 
erished neighborhood. 

All  tenants  will  be  required  to  attend  five 
three-hour  demonstrations  on  apartment  and 
project  upkeep. 

Gerard  Silverman  of  Silverman  &  Clka,  the 
project  architects,  said  that  a  majcnr  design 
goal  was  to  reduce  maintenance  problems 
and  upkeep  costs.  Lobbies  and  halls,  for 
example,  are  covered  with  Italian  mosaic 
tUes  that  are  supposed  to  be  all  but  im- 
pervious to  graffiti.  Other  esthetic  features 
Include  brick  sidewalks  and  terraced  land- 
scaping complete  with  a  stream. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  14,  1971) 
Two  Human)  Rftt-eioht  Miluow  Dollab 

Ctfy  Bomw  Sold  at  Lowxked   iNTEazsr: 

Issue  Srrs  a  Record — Bbaub  Disputes  a 

VniGiNiA  Bankxb's  View  That  the  Fiscal 

SrruATioN  Hmx  Is  Shakt 

(By  Edward  C.  Biurks) 

The  city  sold  a  record  •2S8.1 -million  worth 
of  public  improvisment  bonds  yesterday  and 
then  sought  to  give  the  lie  to  crltldam  that 
it  was  financially  shaky. 

It  reported  an  improved  average  Interest 
rate  of  6.7668  per  cent.  A  little  over  a  year 
ago,  in  selling  a  •17e.8-mllllon  Issue,  the  city 
had  to  pay  a  record  average  interest  of  7.81 
per  cent. 

The  routine  of  taking  two  bids  from  the 
city's  "UtUe  tin  box"  yesterday  in  a  brief 
ritual  at  tha  Municipal  BuUdlng  waa  fol- 
lowed by  a  Sharp  dafsnaa  ot  the  cUtfrn  flsoal 
status  by  Controller  Abraham  D.  Beams. 

A  syndicate  headed  by  the  Chase  Manhat- 
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tan  Bank  was  the  successful  bidder  on  the 
thtee  separate  Issues,  for  which  the  city  will 
pay  a  total  of  more  than  •174-miHlon  in 
interest  over  the  next  40  years. 

Kir.  Beame  said  that  "today's  bids  demon- 
strate the  faith  of  the  financial  community 
in  the  economic  strength  of  New  York  City." 

A  second  syndicate,  beaded  by  the  First 
National  City  Bank,  submitted  bids  that 
averaged  6.8025  per  cent  Interest. 

While  the  winning  bid  represented  a  some- 
what lower  interest  rate,  compared  with  6.98 
per  cent  on  a  •236.9-mlIllon  issue  in  January. 
Mr.  Beame  waa  obviously  smarting  from  re- 
cent ciltlcisms  of  the  city's  financing  stand- 
ing. 

He  was  particularly  Irked  by  the  published 
comment  yesterday  of  a  Virginia  banker  who 
was  quoted  as  describing  New  York  City  as 
being  financially  shaky,  "a  potential  Penn 
CentrsJ." 

The  banker,  Douglas  H.  Ludeman,  manager 
of  the  municipal  bond  department  at  United 
Virginia  Bank/State  Planters,  was  reached  at 
a  church  meeting  last  night  In  Richmond. 
He  said: 

"I  don't  recall,  whether  I  specifically  made 
that  Penn  Central  comment,  but  if  so  It  was 
certainly  out  of  context  as  quoted.  I  recom- 
mend purchase  of  New  York  City  bonds  be- 
cause the  yield  is  high  to  investors.  But  New 
York  City  faces  a  potential  financial  crisis 
If  It  doesn't  get  financial  help  from  the  State 
and  Federal  governments." 

The  article  to  which  Mr.  Beame  referred 
gave  prominent  attention  to  Mr.  Ludeman 
and  other  financial  executives  who  saw  the 
city's  financial  outlook  as  clouded.  It  ap- 
peared In  The  Wall  Street  Journal  under  the 
heading: 

"A  Huge  New  York  Bond  Sale  Is  Set  Today; 
But  Is  the  City's  Issue  a  Good  Investment?" 

Mr.  Betune  accused  the  Jovu-nal  of  going 
all  the  way  to  Virginia  for  a  scare  head- 
line. He  said  that  rarely  in  25  years  of  publlo 
service  bad  be  heard  a  nuve  IrreqponaUds 
statement  than  the  con^tarlaon  of  New  York 
City  and  the  Penn  CentraL  Mr.  Ludeman  Is  a 
native  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Controller  said  that  comimring  New 
York  City  and  its  vast  economic  strengths 
with  tha  Psnn  Central  waa  as  "lidlenlmis 
IS  comparing  Chase  Manhattan  or  Flxst 
National  City,  each  with  •a4-MlUon,  vltti 
that  lltUe  bank  In  Virginia  and  Its  $S44- 
mUUon." 

He  has  repeated  said  that  bondholders  had 
a  first  lien  over  any  other  financial  commit- 
ment by  the  city.  Others  including  Mr.  Lude- 
man have  eautlcHied,  however,  that  the  elty 
faces  a  "liquidity  crisis" — a  crlsla  In  msct- 
iag  all  Ita  raqulred  payments  for  wagea, 
salaries,  maintenance,  debt  service  and  so 
on,  at  the  same  time.  The  city's  total  net 
Indebtedness  Is  about  84  billion. 

Ml'.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sttggeai  the  absence  of  a  qMorum. 

The  ACTINQ  PRB8IDEMT  pro  tem- 
pore, n&e  elak  wlU  call  tlie  roll. 

The  ntaaoA  assistant  leglslatiTe  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Thia  second  assistsuit  legislative  ckrk 
proceeded  to  .call,  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

llie  ACTINO  PRBSn^NT  pro  tem- 
PQi-e.  Under  the  previous  order»  there  wiH 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transfMJtion  of 
routine  mtMrninB  business,  fornot  to  ex- 
ceed 30  Bolnules,  wltti  itMemehts  therein 
limited  Ip  5  aolnutqB  each. 

Ihbr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS INVESTMENT  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1975 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  hi  a 
few  moments,  S.  2498  will  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  as  the  pending  business.  In 
antkslpation  of  that  event,  I  should  like 
to  address  some  remarks  to  that  bill,  be- 
fore it  is  officially  laid  before  the  Soa- 
ate,  because  we  are  awaiting  the  appear- 
ance of  another  Senator. 

Had  that  biU  been  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  if  action  were  to  take  place 
on  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  I 
would  have  called  up  an  amendment  to 
strike  section  103  of  the  btU.  which 
would  transfer  obtain  diaaster  k)an  pro- 
grams from  SBA  to  the  Department  off 
Housing  and  Urban  Deveknument 

I  can  aivreciale  the  stafBng  proUems 
SBA  might  have  during  peilods  of  na- 
tural disaster  and  I  bdleve  there  outfM 
to  be  some  remedy  to  the  problem.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  imagine  that  a  transfer 
of  this  program  to  the  Department  tA 
HUD  will  do  anything  but  lengthen  de- 
lays in  getting  disaster  assistance  to  peo- 
Ide  who  need  it.  In  my  wlnlan.  the  De- 
partment of  HUD  is  the  most  atrociously 
administer^  agency  anywhere  in  gov- 
ernment and  I  believe  that  view  is  wkte- 
\y  shared  In  tlids  chamber.  Tto  propose 
giving  that  Departmoit  addlttonal  re- 
SPonsihiMty.  especially  respowlMli^  off 
this  Importanee.  Is  unthlnkabie  In  the 
absence  of  some  Indleatlon  that  It  would 
result  In  prompter  service  to  disaster 
viettms. 

Hm  i»:ogram  which  this  biU  imipoees 
transfering  to  HDD  is  substantial  in 
sls&  The  SBA  portfolio  ti  home  disaster 
loans  is  currently  vahied  at  $447  mfl- 
Ikm,  representing  98,344  individual  loans. 
m  the  last  la  months  alone,  the  SBA 
has  approved  7,502  home  disaster  loans 
in  44  States.  With  an  the  staffing  prob- 
iMns  it  may  have  experienced  during 
these  periods,  the  SBA  still  has  been  able 
to  process  disaster  loans  in  an  average 
time  of  48  hours  to  1  week. 

By  ccMitrast,  it  often  takes  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration  of 
HUD  months  and  even  jrears  to  provide 
assistance  to  communities  in  need.  Let 
me  give  just  a  few  recent  examples  of 
HUD'S  performance  in  my  own  State  of 
Missouri. 

Holt  County,  Mo.,  e&perienc^  a  flood 
in  the  fall  of  1973  and  there  was  damage 
to  a  special  road  district  The  county 
applied  to  uuu  for  a  disaster  claim  of 
(16.990.  Two  years  la,tei'  it  received  the 
grant  and  in  the  meantime  l:;ad  to  btur- 
row  money  from  a  commercial  baixk  at 
1 2  pei-cent  interest. 

The  town  of  Savannah,  Mo.,  in  An- 
drew County,  had  a  flood  In  the  spring 
of    1973.    Nine    public    facilities    were 


flooded  out  and  needed  immediate  re- 
pairs. 

When  a  year  went  by  with  no  action 
from  HUD,  the  county  finally  resorted 
to  a  loan  from  a  private  bwnk.  Eighteen 
months  after  the  original  atylicatlon ,  the 
county  received  from  HUD  an  advance 
paymmt  of  $51,900  on  its  application 
for  $116,500.  Finally  on  July  6,  1975— 
more  than  2  years  after  the  disaster — ^the 
county  received  the  remainder  of  the 
balance  f  i-om  HUD. 

Daviess  County,  Mo.;  also  had  a  nood 
In  the  fall  of  1973  and  it  is  still  waittaig 
for  payment  from  the  FDAA  which  is 
an  agency  of  HUD. 

The  entire  procedure  established  by 
HUD  for  adminlstratloB  off  disaster  loans 
is  a  bureaucratic  nightmare.  It  goes 
something  like  this.  The  Gowemor  of  the 
State  must  flrst  declare  the  area  a  dis- 
aster KoA  forward  his  findings  to  the 
President.  The  Presidoit  evaluates  that 
report  and  then  determines  whether  the 
area  Is  eligible  for  Federal  assistance.  In 
the  event  of  a  favorable  determination, 
individual  disaster  victims  must  then 
submit  a  claim  to  the  State.  The  State 
auditor  evaluates  that  claim  and  for- 
wards the  recommendation  to  the  re- 
gional FDAA.  Regional  FDAA  then 
makes  its  determination  and  forwards  a 
recommendation  to  the  Regional  Itospec- 
tor  General  Auditor's  ofBce.  Tliat  ofBce 
malces  Its  own  determination  and  tends, 
it  back  to  FDAA  reglonaL  The  HJAA  re- 
gional then  forwards  the  claim  to  FDAA 
in  Washington.  From  there  it  moves  to 
the  Treasury  Department  wfal^  makes 
out  a  check  to  the  State  disaster  office 
where  it  Is  deposited  with  the  general 
revenues.  The  State  then  issues  a  (±ieck 
and  maHs  it  to  the  claimant.  AS  of  this 
takes  a  minimum  off  6  roonttis  and,  In 
some  cases  brouglit  to  the  attention  of 
my  office,  as  long  as  3  years. 

A  person  does  not  know  irtiat  a  dis- 
aster Is  until  he  tries  to  get  an  applica- 
tion for  assistance  processed  through 
HUD.  He  then  really  knows  vrhat  a  dis- 
aster is. 

Mr.  President,  the  Object  off  disaster 
assistance  programs  is  to  get  money  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  the  hands  of  in- 
divldtKils  and  communities  ttiat  need  it. 
The  SBA  has  done  a  commendable  Job 
in  cutting  red  tape  smd  bnreaneratic  de- 
lays in  order  to  carry  out  this  overriding 
purpose.  It  would  be  a  major  disaster  In 
itself  to  transfer  this  vital  service  to  the 
hopeless  bureaucratic  mess  we  formally 
call  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  would  consider  striking 
section  103  of  this  bill  until  ttie  Senate 
can  satisfy  itself  that  thepropcaed  trans- 
fer of  this  program  to  HUD  wfB  not  re- 
sult in  even  greater  delays  and  red  tape 
for  disaster  viettms. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  th    absence 

of  a  Quorum.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OOTCER  (Mr. 
Ctjlvet!)  .  The  clerk  win  caU  tt»  roll. 

The  assistant  legiriative  clork  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  PresidsBt.  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  that  th*  erdsr  for  the 
(luoitun  call  ba  vesetadaA. 

The  PREBOMNa  OWKBR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  VIBrr  OP  ANWAR  SADAT 

itr.  FBICT.  ICr.  PresUent,  the  de- 
ciaton  of  tlie  mayor  of  New  York  not  to 
giwt  Preskkat  SMtai  Is.  Indeed,  recrat- 
tabie.  I WM  facy  eooocmed  eboitC  tbto  de- 
cMaa  aad  trost  that  it  wUl  not  be  inter- 
preted tD  the  Arab  world  as  any  change 
whateoever  la  the  poUcy  of  tlie  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  UUted  States  to  find  an 
equitable  and  peaceful  solution  to  the 
problems  of  the  liiddle  East  and  that  we 
Mian  eatend  to  our  oOcial  guest,  the  first 
Chief  Kxaettttve  of  Egypt  who  has  ever 
viettad  the  Dhlted  States,  the  warmest 
welcome  poesitile. 

I  ha?*  decided  to  Join  Mayor  Daley 
tomorrow  in  greeting  President  Sadat 
on  his  arrival  la  Chicago,  attending  the 
dinner  being  gtvm  by  Mayor  Daley  for 
President  Sadat  I  shall  do  everything 
I  can  to  insure  thai  his  reception  in  Chi- 
casa  will  be  genuine  and  warm  and  will 
raliect  the  atHtode  of  our  population 
thmt  President  Sadat  is  wo^hig  toward 
peace  tn  the  lOddle  East  and  has  taken 
some  considerable  risks  for  peace. 

Certainly,  those  of  us  who  attended 
the  dinner  laat  night  given  by  H-esident 
Sadat  for  President  and  Mrs.  Fotd  saw 
tlie  gradoimess  and  warmth  of  the  hos- 
pitality extended,  the  understanding  ez- 
preesed  by  President  Sadat,  and  the 
great  hope  expressed  by  him  that  the 
period  that  we  have  gone  through,  for 
decades  now.  of  war  and  strife  and  tur- 
moil, which  have  done  so  much  to  injure 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Middle  East,  can  now  be  put 
behind  OS. 

Prerideat  Sadat  is  an  official  guest  of 
tbB  nhlted  States.  He  seeks'to  cooperate 
wUh  the  United  States  and  has  shown 
every  evidence  of  this.  He  recently  risked 
his  own  standing  in  the  Arab  world  by 
signing  an  kiterim  agreement,  n^iich  is 
ovet  wiMilmlngly  suppmrted  by  Israelis  and 
the  American  Jewish  communities.  He 
has  shown  a  desire  to  put  the  economic 
devdopment  of  his  country  ahead  of 
military  development.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons. President  Sadat  deserves  a  f  Hendly 
wdeqme  hi  ttie  United  States. 

Be  Aould  be  looked  upon  as  a  man 
who  has  demoostrated  that  he  does  de- 
atre  peaces  who  is  wHUng  to  take  risks  for 
peace,  who  has  alienated  himself  in  his 
own  part  of  Sie  world  from  many  people 
who  have  mlsanderstood  his  intentions. 
IVom  ihnt-haad  knowledge,  those  of  us 
adaohave  talked  with  him  in  Egypt  Imow 
that  he  has  very  much  in  mind  not  Just 
the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  peoirie  of 
his  own  country,  but  of  the  entire  Middle 
Bpat,  that  he  desh-es  this,  really,  for  the 
people  o<  iRaal:  he  desires  it  fw  the  peo- 
ple ot  fllFTia:  he  desires  the  rectiflcatkm 
of  the  gdevaaces  of  the  people  of  Pales- 
tine. 

Oertainly  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  who  has  let  emotion  beputlMhlnd 
reason  in  a  highly  emotion-charged  area, 
where  we  have  had  four  wars  hi  our  life- 
time and  where  the  outbreak  of  aHfth 
war  could  be  disastrous  for  the  United 
States  and  ooukl  be  disastrous  for  the 
people  of  ttie  tree  wortd. 

We  weioeaM  Preakient  8a<hU  to  the 
UnMed  atates  aad  we  tniet  that,  as  he 
visits  every  part  of  eur  country  from  the 
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Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  he  win  be  greeted 
warmly  by  the  American  people  in  the 
traditional  hospitality  we  have  always 
attended  to  governments  which  are 
waiting  wtOi  us  in  the  Interest  that  we 
iduffe  so  much  in  common,  finding  a  basis 
for  a  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
BUnois  for  the  remarks  which  he  has  Just 
made  about  the  visit  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt.  We 
should  remember  that  President  Anwar 
Sadat  Is  In  this  country  at  the  invitation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
is  on  a  state  visit.  I  express  the  hope  that 
those  places  which  he  wlH  visit  wlU  keep 
that  factor  In  mind  and  recognize  that 
the  President  of  Egypt  is  liere.  in  this 
country,  as  a  guest  of  the  President  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  also  that  President  Sadat  is 
the  man  who  can  wield  a  great  deal  of 
Influence  in  bringing  about  a  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
and,  hopef  uUy,  peace,  in  the  long  run.  He 
lias  expressed  his  positions  on  various 
matters  with  great  candor,  as  he  should, 
and  the  Presidmt  of  the  United  States, 
in  turn,  has  done  likewise. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  despite  the  criticism 
which  President  Sadat  has  been  receiving 
from  various  Arab  countries,  all  Arab 
countries  will  be  watcliing  this  man  with 
great  interest  to  hear  wtiat  he  says,  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  relationship  he  can 
establish  with  the  United  States  and. 
through  this  visit,  perhaps,  to  find 
portents  of  what  the  future  may  hold  in 
store  for  all  of  them  and  for  all  the 
Middle  East. 

It  is  true  that  President  Sadat  has 
taken  a  stand  on  his  own  initiative  which 
has  caused  him  some  difficulties  in  rela- 
tion to  otiiers.  But  that  is  all  the  more 
reason,  I  believe,  why  we  should  recognise 
the  difflcu'ties  which  confront  him  and 
be  aware  of  that  possibility  ttiat  he  can 
play  a  great  part  in  the  formulation  of 
a  peacefU  era  in  the  Middle  East.  Some- 
body has  to  take  the  hiiiiatlve;  somebody 
has  to  step  forward,  and  this  man, 
I^Mldent  Anwar  Sadat,  tias  stepped 
fwward  and  is  working,  we  all  hope, 
toward  an  eventual  settlement  in  the 
cocia?it  which  Is  known  as  the  Middle 
East. 

So  I  wish  him  well,  I  express  the  hope 
again  that  he  is  accorded  every  courtesy 
everyplace  he  visits  because  he  is  a  guest 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and. 
thereby,  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  is  on  a  state  visit. 

We  would  like  to  see  him  treated  Just 
as  we  would  like  to  see  oiu-  own  President 
treated  whenever  he  visits  a  foreign 
coimtry. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Soiator  yidd  to  me? 
Mr.  BCANSPIELD.  Yes. 
B«r.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  hi  their  expres- 
skms  reganUng  the  state  visit  here  of 
President  Sadat.  I  regard  the  work  that 
he  has  done  In  recent  months  as  ti*»ing 
outstanding,  particularly  with  reference 
totte  setttng  up  of  a  livable  condition 
Mween  Egypt  and  brad  and.  I  may  say. 
between  other  Arab  countries  and  brael. 
I  think  he  has  brought  a  new  liidit  to  the 


situation,  and  I  think  he  has  displayed 
high  statesmanship  in  doing  it. 

At  times  he  has  done  things  and  said 
things  that  did  not  sit  well  with  all  of 
his  Arab  neigchbors,  but  he  was  willing  to 
speak  out  anyhow  and  to  advocate  things 
that  would  work  toward  a  permanent 
peace  in  that  area. 

I  think  President  Sadat  is  a  great  man 
and,  certainly,  we  should  value  highly  his 
visit  to  this  coimtry  at  this  time. 

By  the  way,  I  want  to  mention  some- 
thing that,  to  me,  has  always  been  in- 
teresting regarding  this  man.  A  good 
many  years  ago  Senator  Aiken  told  me 
one  day,  reminded  me,  that  back  when 
Sadat  was  probably  still  a  student--oer. 
talnly  he  was  a  younger  man  than  he  Is 
now — ^he  came  to  the  United  States.  I  be- 
Ueve  he  came  on  one  of  these  arranged 
exchange  programs.  He  spent  some  time 
over  here,  and  he  became  very  much  im- 
pressed with  this  country. 

One  day  I  told  one  of  our  diplomats 
who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  in  Egypt,  particu- 
larly, that  story  that  Senator  Aiken  had 
told  me.  This  man  said: 

Yes,  It  Is  true,  he  did  come  here  and  he  was 
very  much  Impressed. 

He  said: 

He  often  refers  to  it  In  his  remarks. 

He  said: 

I  think  it  hftd  a  great  deal  to  do  in  deter- 
mining his  future  coxirse  when  he  became 
head  of  the  OoTernment  of  Egypt. 

I  think  that  illustrates  the  man  who  is 
visiting  us  today  and  at  tills  particular 
time,  and  I  Join  in  the  expression  that 
has  been  stated  that  he  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  people  throughout  the  United 
States  upon  his  state  visit  to  our  coimtey. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues 
for  their  comments.  I  would  hope  that 
history  will  sometime  record  that  the 
man  who  did  more  to  achieve  security, 
peace,  and  the  integrity  of  their  nation- 
ality and  their  tiorders  than  probably 
any  other  man  in  the  Arab  world  cer- 
tainly would  be  President  Sadat. 

He  seems  devoted  to  that  objective  and 
he  Is  Just  as  devoted  to  the  cause  of  find- 
ing— not  Just  a  solution  to  his  own  prob- 
lems in  the  Sinai— but  also  a  solution  to 
the  Syrian  problem  in  the  Oolan  and  the 
Palestinian  problem. 

The  issue  of  Zionism  has  been  raised. 
I  made  myself  unmistakably  clear  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Just  yesterday  tu  to 
how  I  felt  about  that  Issue.  I  think  it  is 
a  tragic  issue,  a  mistaken  jiolicy  puidied 
by  the  more  radical  elements  inside  the 
Arab  world,  and  I  think  they  are  doing 
their  cause  harm. 

But  I  think  Mayor  Beame  has  been 
mistaken  in  tils  Judgment  in  feeing  that 
because  of  the  very  large  Jewish  popu- 
lation in  New  York  he  could  not,  as 
mayor  of  the  city,  greet  President  Sadat 
on  tils  arrival. 

To  link  those  two  events  up,  I  think, 
is  to  overlook  tlie  fact  that  the  biggest 
single  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the 
people  of  Israel  is  to  find  peace  and  se- 
curity, to  remove  from  them  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  defense  costs,  and  the 
burdoi  that  has  be«i  borne  also  by  the 
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American  Jewish  community,  and  many 
(fOxen  who  are  not  Jewish  who  liave 
aeen  fit  to  assist  and  help  financially, 
■lorally.  and  every  other  way  they  coqld 
the  proper  bbjeottves  and  goals  of  the 
State  of  Israel  as  enunciated  by  ttie 
United  Nations  and  backed  by  the  United 
States. 

But  I  think  again  reason,  not  emo- 
tion, must  prevail,  and  it  is  just  too  l>ad 
we  have  had  this  Incident.  But  I  hope, 
taken  in  the  perspective  of  his  entire 
visit,  it  will  be  a  small  incident  that  will 
not  have  any  relative  importance,  and 
certainly  we  intend,  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, to  see  that  President  and  Mrs. 
Sadat  cure  warmly  received,  as  warmly  as 
we  can  possibly  extend  our  hospitality, 
although  I  must  say  it  is  difficult— as 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  know — ^for  us 
in  the  United  States  to  match  the  hospi- 
tality extended  to  us.  whether  it  be  by 
the  peoide  of  the  Arab  countries  or  by 
the  people  of  Israel  or  the  people  of 
Mexico,  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  who 
have  extended  warmth  and  fellowship  so 
frequently  to  Members  of  Congress. 

We  Just  do  not  ever  seem  to  be  able  to 
do  it  quite  in  the  way  they  do.  But  to  the 
extent  that  we  can,  we  certainly  wish  to 
do  so.  President  Ford  has  demonstrated 
dlstingiiished  leadership  In  the  fine  way 
he  has  extended  the  hand  of  warmth  and 
fellowship  to  President  Sadat  in  this 
country. 

MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  ex^utive  session,  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  '  tempore  (Ifr. 
BmcpERs)  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  Presidoit  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  ntHUinatlons 
which  were  refnred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  xuHnlnations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:03  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  R^resentatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3  to  the  bill  (Hit.  6334).  an 
Act  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 
Act;  that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1, 
2,  and  4,  to  the  aforesaid  bill;  and  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  aforesaid 
bill. 


,At  1:41.  pjn.^  a  message  from  the 
H0US9  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its. reading  clerks, 
annouQced  that  the  Bouse  has  paseed, 
with  aoiendments,  jfchf  hffl.  (8.  3195)  to 
establish  a  fffMad^i  P^nt^r  for.  Produer 
tiyity  and  Qiu^lty  of  Workini^  Ufe:  to 


provide  for  a  review  of  the  activities  of 
all  Federal  agenctes  including  imple- 
mentatl<m  of  an  Federal  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  policies  which  impede  the  pro- 
ductive performance  and  efficiency  of 
the  American  economy;  to  encourage 
Joint  labor,  industry,  and  CK>vemment 
efforts  to  improve  national  productivity 
and  the  character  of  working  conditions: 
to  establish  a  Federal  policy  with  respect 
to  continued  productivity  growth  and 
improved  utilization  of  human  resources 
in  the  United  States;  and  for  other  piur- 
poses,  in  which  it  requests  the  conciur- 
rence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

Hit.  ea2T.  An  Act  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Federal  employees  un- 
der Investigation  for  misconduct  the  right 
to  T^TCsentation  during  questioning  regard- 
ing such  misconduct;  and 

HJB.  883  S.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers  against 
inadequate  and  misleading  leasing  informa- 
tion, assure  meaningful  disekwuie  of  lease 
terms,  and  limit  ultimate  liability  In  con- 
nsotbm  with  leasing  of  personal  property 
primarily  for  personal,  family,  or  household 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
weresulunitted: 

By  Mr.  WTTJTAMB,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1699.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hope 
Namgyal  (Rept.  No.  84-137) . 

S.  1479.  A  bill  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  In  tbe  bulMlog  and  oonstruc- 
tUm  Industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  Industrial  wrarkers  (Bept. 
No.94-(S8). 

By  Mr.  WILXJAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  witdx  amend- 
ments: 

8. 2805.  A  blU  to  establish  a  national  frame- 
work for  coUeottve  bargaining  in  the  oon- 
strxictlon  industry,  and  for  other  related  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  94-480). 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMSk  ttoax  the  Ccmunittee  on 
Labor  and  Publlo  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  5900.  A  biU  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  In  tb*  building  and  construc- 
tion industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  industrial  workers  (Rept. 
No.  94-440). 

HJt.  9600.  A  biU  to  stabilize  labor-manage- 
ment relations  In  the  construction  industry, 
and  for  other  puzpoees  (Rept.  No.  94-441 ) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  m 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  sim- 
dry  nominations  in  the  Foreign  Service 
which  have  previously  appeared  In  the 
RacoRO,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing them  on  the  Executive  calndar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  lie  en  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  InformatMoi  of 
Senators.. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Ihe  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  ivinted  in  the 
Record  on  October  20.  1976,  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  tities  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

Hit.  6227.  An  Act  to  amend  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Federal  employees 
under  investigation  for  misconduct  the  right 
to  representation  during  questioning  regard- 
ing such  misconduct;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H3.  8835.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  oonsumars  against 
Inadequate  and  misleading  leasing  informa- 
tion, assure  meaningftil  disclosure  of  lease 
terms,  and  limit  ultimate  llablll^  in  con- 
nection with  leasing  of  personal  property 
primarily  for  personal,  family,  or  household 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  c<msent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HUDIHJSSTON:      . 
S.  2685.  ^A  bill  to  provide  addiUonal  pay- 
ments by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  coun- 
ties in  which  there  is  located  a  national  for- 
est or  national  grassland.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlciilture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLBT: 
S.  2686.  A  biU  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
adjustment  of  debts  of  pubUo  agenolee  and 
Instrumentalities  and  poUtleal  subdivisions. 
Referred  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  blmaeU.  Mr.  Tai,- 
3.IADGS,  and  Mr.  JoairsTOif ) : 
S.  2587.  A  biU  to  authOTlBs  tba  estobltsh- 
ment  of  the  Chattahoochee  River  Urtian  Rec- 
reation Area  In  the  State  of  Oecx^a,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Mr.  Mr.  BURDIOK: 
S.  2588.  A  biU  to  amend  secUon  15(7)   of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  permit  inter- 
ested persons  to  seek  Injunctive  relief  in  cer- 
tain situations  where  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  not  coiiq>leted  pro- 
ceedings on  new  rate  schedules  within  the 
period  of  the  suspension  of  such  aidiedule. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BUBDIOK: 
8  J.  Res.  143.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  give 
the  several  States  power  to  protect  unborn 
children  and  other  persons.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLKTT   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Beixmok,  Mr.  Buicpcas,  Mr.  Cblvsji, 
Mr.  Olenh,  Mr.  Majtsfieij),  and  Mr. 
Stevemsoh)  : 
SJ.  Res.  144.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize lb*  rrMlrtept  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  November  10, 1976,  in  comlnemo- 
ratlon  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTOODUCED 
BUAB  AND  JOINT  RBBCUiUnONS 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTCW: 
S.  SStS.  A  bin  to  provide  additional 
payments  by  the  Federal  Ooyemment  to 
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counties  in  vhich  tb^  &  tbcaied  a  na- 
tioiMl  fbrect  or  Battonal  grtstiaiSBb  Re- 
fened  to  tbe  CTommlttee  on  AgtictOixae 
and  gQKMfay. 

Mr.  HODDLBSTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  intRMlacinc  legislation  which 
provides  that  If  tte  amoont  paid  to  coun- 
ties ta  vtaleh  Hare  ti  located  a  national 
forest  or  natiooal  grassland  is  less  than 
$0.50  lor  mdx  acre  of  national  forest 
or  natJonal  grassland  in  that  cotmty 
there  shall  be  an  additional  Federal  pay- 
ment This  bin  Is  Identical  to  H.R.  9416. 
introdnoed  tar  Representative  Paxtl  Si- 
MQV  of  nUnois  and  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  Am  Book. 

The  present  system  of  payments  has 
remainad  banically  imchanged  sinoe  1911. 
Utader  the  eurrent  ftonnila  counties  are 
paid  SB  percent  of  the  revenoes  generated 
from  ttanbaring,  grazing,  recreation,  min- 
ing and  olher  activities  for  which  a  land 
use  chaise  is  wede  Fedual  law  requires 
that  this  BMner  be  distdbuted  to  coun- 
tlee  within  the  national  forests  for  pub- 
lic schools  and  road  programs. 

Due  to  the  lower  rolmne  of  timber  cut- 
ting in  the  natknial  forests  during  the 
last  fiscal  ptar  the  States  are  now  receiv- 
ing less  than  they  did  in  fiscal  1974. 
,  An  example  of  the  problems  faced  by 
ooanttos  of  which  a  large  pcMrtlcm  is 
owned  bgr  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  the 
case  of  MeCreary  Ooun^,  Ky. 

The  total  land  ana  of  MeCreary 
Countj  is  about  267,000  acres.  Of  this. 
154.000  Un  wttJUn  the  Daniel  Boone  Na- 
tional Vteest  and  are  owned  by  the  Fed- 
enl  Oovenimcat. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Cktvernment  paid 
MeOmrr  Coaatw  t34^M  in  the  f  onn  of 
Jn-Uett-ef  taaw  eompwisatiop.  Tbi»  is  an 
avenveef  $0.M  per  acre.  The  Federal  tai- 
Umirct  paivaeBte  for  the  700.00e-acre 
OHdei  Boooe  National  Forest  in  eastern 
Kwwtncfcy  for  fiscal  year  1975  average 
♦0.1?  per  acre, 

ItM  total  aflsessmcnt,  under  Kentucky 
bur  eqoal  to  fair  cash  value,  of  non- 
public real  propecty  ta  MfeCreaiy  County 
is  $23  milltnn  The  mtsimum  asseesment 
permtttod  ta  the  county  is  $30  per  acre 
which  at  the  $1  per  $100  tax  rate  cur- 
rently ta  effect  would  generate  miTrtinnni 
tax  revenues  of  $0  JO  per  acre.  TeC  the 
majeritr  flf  ttM  land  ta  MeCreary  County 
ie  aesoBMd  at  over  $100  per  acre. 

Ttaeeneawto  I  have  cited  is  not  atyid- 
caL  In  Kentucky  alene  ttwre  axe  24  coun- 
ties that  metre  nattonal  foreet  ta-Ueu- 
oi  inoome  from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
The  average  payment  received  is  $0.17 
per  acre. 

Ttw  legislatien  I  am  introducing  to- 
day provides  a  floor  of  $0.50  per  acre  un- 
der the  IWeral  payments  ta-lleu-of  taxes 
to  oountfteL  TUs  bin  further  requires 
that  M  percent  of  the  payment  received 
must  be  «ent  for  the  beneflt  ot  public 
schools  and  piMk:  roads  ulille  20  percent 
may  be  upended  as  the  county  so  deter- 
mines. 

Mr.  Presideit.  the  problem  of  in-lieu- 
of  paymento  haa  had  mudi  attention  in 
the  past  bat  Mxalief  hae  been  provided. 
I  urge  my  nnjIeagiMs  to  Jota  me  in  my 
efforta  to  aHat|i  an  eqtdtable  soiuyon  to 
this  anitiBa  &dng  many  county  govern- 
ments of  this  Nation. 


October  29,  1975 


I  ask  that  this  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  ^e  Rccoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobd.  as 
follows : 

S.  2585 
Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
purposes  ol  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "eligible  county"  means  any 
county  in  which  there  is  located,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  a  national  forest  or  a  national 
grassland; 

(2)  the  term  "benefits"  means 

(A)  payn>ents  made  to  a  county  under 
section  33  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Rtrm 
Tenant  Act  as  it  applies  to  national  grass- 
lands; and 

(B)  the  value  of  any  assistance  derived 
by  a  county  as  a  result  of  payments  made  to 
a  State  under  the  provisions  of  law 
described  in  paragraphs 

(1)  through  (4)  of  section  2(c); 

[if  the  term  "national  forest"  means  any 
land  with  respect  to  which  payments  are 
made  imder"  the  provisions  of  law  described 
In  sections  2(c)(1)   and  2(c)(3);   and 

(4)  the  term  "national  grassland"  means 
any  land  administered  under  part  213  of  title 
36.  Code  of  Federal  RegiUatlons. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  make  a  p*yiiMnt  deecrlbed  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  section  3  to  each  eligible  county 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  January  1,  1976, 
and  January  1  of  each  year  thereafter,  if  the 
sum  of  the  benefits  received  (or  to  be 
received)  by  that  county  with  respect  to  the 
previotis  fiscal  year,  or  with  respect  to  the 
previous  calendar  ywar  In  the  case  of  the 
provisions  of  law  described  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (c) ,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  law  described  In  subsection  (c)  is 
less  than  an  amount  equal  to  $OJK)  for  each 
acre  of  national  forest  and  national  grass- 
land in  that  county. 

(b)  Btcapt  as  provided  In  section  3,  the 
amonnt  of  the  payment  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  Shan  be  equal  to  the  difference 
between — 

(1)  an  amount  equal  to  #0.60  for  each  acre 
ot  national  foreet  and  natioDal  grassland  in 
the  county  receiving  the  payment;  and 

(2)  the  sum  of  the  beasflts  received  (or 
to  be  received)  by  the  county  with  req;>ect 
to  the  previous  Sscta  year,  or  calendw  year 
as  described  in  subsection  (a),  under  the 
provlsfcms  of  law  described  ta  subsection  (c) . 

(e)  The  proTteions  mentioned  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  and  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  are  as  foUows : 

(1)  the  siztb  nndeslgnated  pioagraph  un- 
der the  heading  'Torest  Service"  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine",  approved  May  28,  1908,  as 
amended  (35  Stat.  260;  18  ir.S.O.  600); 

(2)  section  Sfi  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate, 
oil,  oil  shale,  gas,  and  sadl\un  on  the  public 
domain ',  approved  February  26,  1920,  as 
amended  (41  Stat.  450;  30  VS.C.  191),  as  It 
applies  to  national  forests  and  national 
grasslands: 

(3)  section  13  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  enable  any  SUta  to  cooperate  with  any 
othar  State  or  States,  or  with  the  United 
States,  for  tha  protection  of  the  watersheds 
of  navigable  streams,  and  to  appoint  a  com- 
mteslOT  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the 
P'urpose  of  conserving  the  navigability  of 
navigable  rivers",  approved  March  1,  1911, 
as  amended  (88  SUt.  988;  l«  VSC.  500) ; 

(4)  section  e  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  pmnote  the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate, 
sodium,  potassium,  oil,  oil  shale,  gas,  and 
sulfitr   on    lands    acquired    by   the    United 


States",  approved  August  7, 1947,  as  amended 
(81  Stat.  916;  30  U.S.C.  866),  as  It  applies  ta 
national  forests  and  national  graadands;  and 

(6)  section  33  of  the  Bankhead^an« 
Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  VJB.C.  1012).  as  it  an- 
plles  to  national  grasslands. 

Sac.  3.  With  respect  to  any  payment  pe- 
riod under  section  2,  the  sum  of  the  pay- 
ments made  under  section  2  to  the  counties 
in  one  State  with  respect  to  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  or  calendar  year  as  described  In 
section  2(a),  may  not  exceed  $1,000,000.  M 
such  sum  does  exceed  $1,000,000,  the  8eci«- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  shall  calculate  the 
amounts  of  the  payments  to  be  made  under 
section  2  to  the  counties  in  the  State  con- 
cerned in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  by  dividing  $1,000,000  by  the  number 
of  acres,  with  respect  to  which  payments  are 
to  be  made,  of  national  forest  and  national 
grassland  In  the  State;  and 

(2)  by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres 
of  national  forest  and  national  grassland  in 
the  county  receiving  the  payment  by  the 
amount  derived  under  paragraph  (1). 

Sec.  4.  The  payments  authorized  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  out  of  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  payments  made  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  by  a  county  as  follows: 

(1)  80  per  centum  for  the  benefit  of  pub- 
lic roads  and  public  schocdB;  and 

(2)  20  per  centum  to  be  expended  as  the 
county  may  jdetermlne. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authoriaed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


8.  388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chukch,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  fitnn  ColcNrado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell), the  Senator  from  Rhode  tRianrf 
(Mr.  Pastorz).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Soiator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  DuiOEnr)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  333)  to  amend 

uties  n,  vn,  Xvi,  xvni,  and  xrx  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  tbe 
administrat^cm  of  the  old-age,  survivcHs, 
supidemental  security  inc<«ie  program, 
and  the  medicare  program  by  a  newly  es- 
tablished Independent  Social  Security 
Administration,  to  separate  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund  items  from  the  general 
Federal  budget,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
certain  notices  with  social  security  and 
supplemental  securit^r  income  benefit 
checks,  and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  SSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wa- 
LiAMs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  560)  to  amend  titie  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  which  individuals  may  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  bene- 
fits on  account  of  excess  earnings,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

a.  S69 

At  the.  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  969)  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  basic 
educational  assistance  eligibility  for  vet- 
erans under  chapter  34  and  for  certain 
dependents  under  chapter  35  from  36  to 
45  months. 
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S.   ITTS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Gakn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bin  (S.  1770) 
to  establish  the  Valley  Forge  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

a.   2446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  CTrahston)  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virghiia  (Bir. 
Randolph)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bin  (S.  2446)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  freeze  medicare  deduct- 
ibles. 

S.   2S37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCTlurc)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  (S.  2537)  the 
National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975. 

SENATE  JOINT  EESOLUTION    137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tomessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  137)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  insure  the  right  of  students  to 
attend  their  neighborhood  public  schools. 

BXNATE  BESOLXmON   288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humpbrbt,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatbr) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion (6.  Res.  288)  relating  to  an  action 
of  the  United  Nations  concerning  Zion- 
ism. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINa 


SMALL      BUSINESS      EXPORT      DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT— S.  2498 

AMENDBOENT    NO.    102S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  (m 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DCMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  8.  2498,  the 
SmaU  Business  and  SmaU  Business  In- 
vestment Act  Amendments  of  1976.  My 
amendment  is  addressed  to  section  103  of 
the  bin  dealing  with  the  transfer  of  the 
individual  disaster  loan  program  from 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  a  transition  period 
between  the  actual  move  of  program  re- 
sponsibilities from  SBA  and  to  direct  the 
President  to  study  aU  similar  disaster 
loan  programs  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  by  June  of  next  year. 

First.  I  am  concerned  about  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  immediately  transfer- 
ring SBA's  individual  loan  authority  to 
another  Federal  agency  with  no  experi- 
ence in  this  area.  The  Departmoit  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  not 
equipped  with  trained  personnel  or  field 
ofSces  to  immediately  begin  administer- 
ing this  large,  important  program.  A 
transition  period  to  gear  up  wiU  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  program  will  con- 
tinue to  lie  administered  eflSciently  and 
effectively. 

SBA'a  individual  loan  program,  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  people  contacted, 


is  the  largest  disaster  program.  In  the 
period  between  April.  1973  and  August, 
1975,  SBA  made  17.923  individual  disas- 
ter loans.  The  total  dollar  value  of  the 
loans  is  $101,398,217.  The  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration,  buUdlng  on  its  loan 
programs  imder  t^e  old  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  undoubtedly  has 
more  experience  in  disaster  loans  than 
any  other  agency  within  Oovemment 

The  individual  loan  program  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  very  perscmal  problems 
and  needs  of  a  disaster  victim,  providing 
him  assistance  to  rebuUd  his  home,  re- 
place possessions  and  otherwise  recon- 
struct his  Ufe  after  the  trauma  of  a 
disaster.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
programs  administered  by  the  Fedowl 
Government  and  the  way  the  program 
is  carried  out  determines  the  way  many 
citizens  view  the  competency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's assistance  efforts. 

I  have  set  the  effective  date  of  the 
transfer  for  October  1,  1976.  the  begbi- 
nlng  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  date  was 
selected  to  accommodate  any  additional 
appropriatixm  for  personnel,  ofQces,  and 
so  forth  that  may  be  necessary. 

A  second  part  of  my  amendment  would 
direct  the  President  to  undertake  a  study 
of  aU  disaster  loan  authorities  with  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  Jtme  1976.  Such  a 
report  would  also  ocmtaln  legislative  rec- 
(»nmendations  demcnstrated  to  be  nec- 
essary and  appropriate.  Including  the 
further  c<HisoUdation  of  the  various  sepa- 
rate disaster  assistance  programs. 

I  beUeve  such  a  study  is  extremely  im- 
portant and  should  be  undertaken. 

I  serve,  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota,  M:r.  Bursicx. 
on  the  Disaster  Relitf  Subcommittee  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  which  has 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  major 
Federal  disaster  assistance  program  em- 
bodied in  the  Disaster  Rdlef  Act  of 
1974— Public  Law  93-288.  Tluough  my 
work  on  the  s^Jbconunittee,  I  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  serious  fragmentation 
and  need  to  better  coordinate  and  man- 
age the  various  and  s^^arate  Federal 
disaster  loan  programs. 

This  is  made  more  necessary  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  Individual  and  family 
grant  program  in  the  1974  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act.  This  major  new  assistance  ef- 
fort must  be  operated  very  closely  with 
the  various  loan  authorities  in  order  to 
best  serve  the  disaster  victim.  Repeated 
changes  in  the  loan  programs  have  se- 
rious impact  on  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  grant  program.  In  an  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate these  programs,  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration  has 
estt^lished  one-stop  centers  in  disaster 
areas.  WhUe  these  centers  collect  aU  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  one  roof,  disaster  vic- 
tims are  stUl  faced  with  many  different 
programs,  forms.  eligibiUty  requirements 
and  redtape.  I  beUeve  we  should  take 
this  opportunity  to  study  the  various 
programs  to  see  if  there  are  better,  more 
effective  ways  to  deUver  disaster  reUef  to 
disaster  victims. 

The  study  would  begin  upon  enactment 
of  tiie  biU  and  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress by  Jime  of  next  year.  This  is  sev- 
eral months  before  the  actual  transfer 
of  SBA's  Individual  loan  program.  Thus, 
if  the  report  identifies  another,  more 


appropriate  agency  than  HUD.  Congress 
would  have  time  to  enact  new  legislation. 

A  Presidential  study  of  aU  disaster  loan 
programs  coiUd  address  the  entire  ques- 
tion including  termination  of  unneces- 
sary administrative  procedures  and  du- 
pUcation  of  effort  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies; the  feasibiUty  of  a  single  dlsastei 
loan  authority;  standardization  of  the 
eUgibiUty  requhvments  for  and  the  na- 
ture, terms,  and  extent  of  Federal  loan 
assistance  to  persons  tuid  others  affected 
by  disasters;  specific  alternative  reUet 
measures  and  ways  to  assure  the  mini- 
mum possible  disruption  of  nondisastei 
related  activities  of  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  responslbUlty  for  providing 
.loan  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanknous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

"Riere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

AxENDimrr  No.  102A 

On  page  4,  line  2,  after  "Sec.  103.",  insert 

'■(»)". 

On  page  4,  between  lines  8  and  9.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  The  effective  date  of  the  transfer  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  October 
1,  1976,  prior  to  which  date  the  President 
Shan  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
aasore  the  orderly  administrative  transfer 
of  authorities  and  functions.  Including  the 
subBUaslon  of  appropriate  manpower  and 
funding  requests.  Upon  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  President  BltaU  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  Federal  dlsaater  loan 
authorities  and  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  June  80,  1976,  con- 
taining such  recommendations  and  legisla- 
tive proposals.  Including  poasible  consolida- 
tion of  Federal  disastm'  loan  authorities,  as 
may  be  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  and 
ai^ropriate." 


NOTICE  OFHEARINOS  ON  BILLS  TO 
AMEND  THE  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  annoimce  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  and  the  puUic  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures wlU  continue  hearings  on  bills 
to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  on  Novem- 
ber 4, 1975,  and  December  4,  5. 1976.  Bills 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  hearings  include 
S.  460,  8.  1297,  S.  1598.  S.  1601,  S.  1875. 
S.  2212,  and  8.  2245. 

The  hearings  wiU  commence  each  day 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  2228,  Diritsoi  Senate 
Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  ACT  TO 
ESTARTJSH  A  UNIFORM  LAW  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  BANE31UPTCIES 

Mr.  BURDIC^K.  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  announce  that  an  open  public  hear- 
ing wlU  continue  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvement*;  in  Judicial  Machinery 
on  8.  235  and  S.  236,  two  acts  to  revise 
the  bankruptcy  laws  c/l  the  United  States. 
The  hearing  win  be  held  on  October  30, 
1975  in  room  6202  Dirksen  Senate  OlBce 
BuUding.  commencing  at  10  ajn. 

The  Commissian  on  Bankruptcy  Laws 
of  the  United  States  has  reeommended 
sweeping  changes  in  the  banloraptcy  law. 
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NOnCBOF  aSARDfO  ON  THE  PBS8- 
JOBITA'a  PBOPOSAL  TO  OBAL 
WITH    MUMiClPAL    BANKRUPTCY 

Mr.  BU808CK.  Ifr.  Prasldent.  I  vWi 
to  annannoe  ttiat  an  open  pidtUe  bear- 
in*  baa  been  scheduled  by  the  Soboom- 
mtttaa  on  ffmimUu  in  Judicial  lia- 
cbinenr  an  Vnridnt  FteTa  propcaal  far 
•mcndment  of  the  municipal  bankruptcy 
and  reociaalBtloa  provisions  of  title  11 
of  the  Dtallad  atatea  Cbde. 

T^bearlng  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
October  SI,  19T9,  eommendng  at  10  ajn. 
in  room  457.  RoiseU  Senate  OfBce  Build- 
in*. 

FOMCU  vho  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
a  rtatiroent  lor  Inclusion  in  the  record 
sImwiM  eoaaauaicate  as  aoon  as  pftssihle 
with  the  anhonmmiftee  office.  S303  Dfrk- 
sen  flenata  OOoe  Building,   tdrahone 

luUiaf,  Wt.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous eaaaeat  tliat  the  7-day  rule  be 
waived  doe  to  the  nature  of  thb  legis- 
lation. 


tures  of  a  library;  and  to  convert  it  into 
a  windowleas  office  buUdin*  now  would 
coat  vast  amounts  of  mcxwy,  as  well  as 
delay  by  10  yeaza  or  more  the  provisions 
(rf  adequate  hoasin*  for  the  greatest 
library  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  ttiat  our  sym- 
paithy  for  the  urgent  needs  of  our  friends 
in  the  oiha  wing  will  not  affect  the  de- 
terminattai  Soiators  have  shown  on  the 
two  previous  occasions — most  recently 
last  year— when  this  prtHMsal  was  re- 
jected. Under  existing  law,  the  new  build- 
ing may  be  used  only  for  library  pur- 
poses, and  I  Intend  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  make  sure  that  this  restriction  is 
preserved  and  tiiat  the  building  is  com- 
pleted for  the  Ubrary's  use  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
settt  that  the  Star's  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Ibere  being  iu>  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
oiB,  as  follows: 

(FhMD  tb«  WMhington  Star,  Oct.  27,  1976) 

KIDNAPINC   TRX  LlBKABT'S   AMKXX 


It  has  material  in  rented  quarters  all  over 
town. 

Congressmen  and  congresBlonal  aides  come 
and  go  but  the  books  and  prlceleflB  treasures 
of  Americana  housed  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
greee  live  tanrm. 


INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  MAN- 
AGEMENT: THE  ALASKA  PER- 
SPECnVE 


ADDmOWAL  STATEMENTS 


KIEXNAPINO  THE  UBRARY'S  ANNEX 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, Oetaber  17.  the  Wadilngton  Star 
cairted  aa  edttorial  entitled  "Klduaptaig 
the  Ubrary's  Annex,"  wbi«*  referred  to  a 
raportad  ■inniiiiil  in  the  other  body 
nlnwi  at  riwmailm  the '"»«*" ««hf^  Jamfii 
*'"•  HHaarial  Library  of  Coogreas 
Into  a   fourth   House   Office 


—oC  the  Joint  Commlt- 

taa  a«  Ilia  ZAraiy  ot  Oongreas.  I  find 
"  a  rwnplata  agreeoMot  w|th  the 
'a  niMMWi  that  "The  laal  an- 
to  iba  aAoa  aiaea  problem  is  for  the 
Houae  and  Senate  to  qutt  expanding  tfaair 
staa*.- Md  I  iHda  tfali  point  repeatedly 
tetfaalaag  J  Mainover  Senate  Reaohitlon 
60,  which  earlier  this  year  authoriMd  ad- 
dltkmal  leglalattve  assistants  for  Sena- 
ton  for  ttieir  committee  work. 

t's  the  Library's  urgent 

r  bufldlng  at  the  earll- 

As  TttA  KUne  says  In 

of  National  Geo- 

'Staice  tbe  mld-iasO's 

more  room  on  the  S36 

Mackad  in  atanoat  every 

a<  hard-to-flnd  and 

await  shdvlng— 

lilt  ..."    in    the 


tttbOf  la  thepro- 

MUMkw  now  Uaa  In 

Icalgnad  and  eon- 

tba  moat  modem  f  ea- 


After  voting  itself  additional  staff  last 
ytog.  it  was  liMvltaM*  that  the  House 
wcmUl  be  looking  tar  a  place  to  put  the  new 
employee.  Tlie  leadership  ^ipaiently  has 
fixed  on  tbe  Library  of  Ckiogreee  annex  going 
up  on  Independence  Avenue  just  down  the 
btieet  from  the  Cannon  House  OlBce  Building. 
Fortunately,  there  seems  to  be  consider- 
able resistance  In  the  Senate,  which  also  has 
smnething  to  say  about  oongreosioaal  office 
buildings  and  the  Library  cf  congnas.  The 
Hmae  grab  ought  to  be  kiUed  forthwith. 

There  were  riunbles  men  than  a  year  ago 
that  the  House,  which  seems  to  have  an  in- 
saUable  appetite  for  Capitol  HIU  real  estate, 
had  its  eye  on  "part"  of  tha  q>ace  In  the  f90 
mUlion  Madison  annex.  It  didn't  make  sense 
then  and  it  makes  even  lees  sense  now  when 
th»  House  wants  to  gobble  up  the  whole 
building. 

Sen.  Ekneat  HoUlngs  of  South  Carolina, 
who  heads  the  Senate  Appropriations  sub- 
committee having  Jurisdiction  over  congi«s- 
slonal  buOdings,  obeerred  the  othm-  day  that 
millions  of  dollars  In  extra  coats  are  going 
into  tbe  Library  annex  to  make  It  a  library, 
and  this  would  b»  waated  If  the  House  oc- 
cupies it.  He  warned,  too,  that  if  tbe  House 
moras  in.  it  wiU  be  lo  years  befon  another 
library  building  can  be  «onstruoted. 

Wa'd  have  more  faith  in  the  Senate's  stop- 
ping the  House  maneuvor  if  tbe  Senate 
wersn't  in  the  market  for  additional  office 
qMce  itself.  It  recently  authorized  a  staff  ex- 
pansion and  is  planning  a  big  addition  to 
iU  oMTSst  office  building.  A  lot  of  back- 
Mratchtng  goes  on  between  the  House  and 
S*aa*e  wlisa  it  oomes  to  expanding  their 
respective  territorlas. 

The  real  answer  to  the  office  q>ace  prob- 
lem Is  for  the  House  and  Senate  to  qait  ex- 
panding their  staffs.  Memben  of  Congress 
ought  to  heed  the  words  of  Winston  Chwch- 
iU  wbo  advised  Bdtlata  antboritlee  not  to 
get  carried  away  in  rebuilding  the  House  of 
Commons  after  World  War  n.  churcblU  said 
the  "essence"  of  leglsUtive  debate  is  "the 
conversation  style,  the  facUity  for  quick, 
informal  interruptions  and  Interchanges" 
which  "requires  a  fairly  small  space,  and 
there  should  be  on  great  occasions  a  sense 
of  crowd  and  urgency." 

Perhaps  a  major  reason  why  Congress  can't 
seem  to  get  anything  dons  ttiase  days  is  that 
House  and  SenaU  members  and  their  aides 
are  so  spread  out  ov«  Capitol  HIU  that 
they've  lost  contact  with  one  another. 

At  anv  rate,  tbe  Bouse  should  keep  its  cot- 
tonpieklng  handa  off  the  Ubrary  of  Congress 
annex.  The  Library  u  so  short  of  qiace  that 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Magnuson  Fisheries  Conservation  Act 
S.  961,  is  a  comprehensive  fisheries  man- 
agement plan  designed  to  protect  the 
dwindling  living  marine  resources  of  the 
United  States.  The  once  plentiful  fisher- 
ies stocks  of  the  United  States,  which 
comprise  20  percent  of  the  world's  living 
ocean  resources,  have  been  deideted  to 
near  ruin  through  poor  ccmservation 
practices  by  the  many  nations  who  in  the 
past  have  shared  dur  abundance  of  ma- 
rine wealth. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
attempts  to  manage  its  fisheries  through 
bilateral  and  multilateral  negotiations 
with  foreign  nations.  Knee  our  present 
fisheries  zone  extends  only  to  13  miles  we 
have  no  leverage  witti  which  to  negotiate 
The  treaties  have  not  been  effective  in 
reducing  the  foreign  catch  to  even  the 
maximum  sustainable  yield  level. 

S.  961  would  give  the  United  States  ex- 
clusive management  jurisdiction  out  to 
200  miles,  and  with  respect  to  anadro- 
mous  species,  through  the  enthe  range  of 
their  migration.  The  extended  jurisdic- 
tion will  make  It  possiUe  for  the  United 
States  to  effectively  manage  foreign  fish- 
ing activities.  The  bill  excludes  foreign- 
ers from  fishing  only  when,  given  the 
preferential  rights  of  American  fisher- 
men, the  stock  is  insufficient  to  bear  the 
additional  fishing  pressure. 

Some  people  have  advocated  waiting 
for  the  International  Law  of  the  Sea 
Tlreaty  to  be  negotiated  and  ratified.  I 
have  always  been  and  continue  to  be  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  Law  of  the  £fea 
Conference,  but  such  a  treaty  Is  still 
many  years  away,  if  it  can  be  reached 
at  aU.  Our  domestic  fisheries  stocks  wffl 
be  depleted  beyond  repafa-  If  we  wait  for 
a  new  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  to  be  Im- 
plemented. The  United  States  must  Im- 
mediately intercede  with  a  comprehen- 
sive management  and  conservation  pro- 
gram If  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  is  to  be 
saved. 

My  hamt  State,  Alaska,  has  realized 
that  management  of  the  resource  Is  the 
only  means  by  which  the  flshhig  Industry 
can  survive.  The  Alaska  Department  of 
Fish  and  Oame  has  for  many  years  com- 
prehensively managed  commercial  fish- 
eries in  Alaskan  waters.  The  State  has 
developed  a  position  paper  entitled 
"Alaska  Position  on  International  Fish- 
eries Management."  which  Is  In  support 
of  an  extended  fisheries  zone  with  re- 
source management.  Alaska's  Oovemor, 
Jay  8.  Hammond,  delivered  the  State's 
position  at  the  State  Department  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Fisheries  meeting 
Monday,  October  20, 1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanbnous  con- 
sent that  the  management  provlatoas  of 
this  document  be  printed  in  tba  Rvoom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTESKATIOHM.   FlSKHOES   MaNAOEMglfT : 

TBB  ALASKA  PaupBcrrrs 

Alaska's  vital  staks  in  the  uses  and  re- 
sources of  the  sea  has  caused  many  Alaskans 
to  give  considerable  thought  to  current  dl- 
itctlons  in  the  International  Law  of  the  Sea. 
\Ve  have  carefully  followed  the  developments 
iu  the  preparations  for  and  the  conduct  of 
I'lc  Tliird  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
T  nw  of  the  Sea.  Our  representatives  have  oc- 
ra.slonaJly  provided  Information  and  advice 
to  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Con- 
ference. Like  other  delegates  and  observers 
of  the  proceedings,  we  have  been  dlsap- 
poiuted  at  the  faUure  of  the  Caracas  and 
Geneva  sessions  of  the  Conference  to  achieve. 
or  even  to  make  substantial  progress  toward, 
a  general  treaty  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

We  do,  however,  feel  that  the  chances  of 
achieving  an  eventual  treaty  have  been  some- 
what enhanced  by  the  appearance,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Geneva  Seeslon.  of  the  in- 
formal Single  Negotiating  Text.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  Conference  process,  there  Is  a 
single  and  comprehensive  set  of  propositions 
on  which  fvnrther  negotiations  can  focus  In 
the  interval  since  the  close  of  the  Geneva 
Session,  the  provlslona  of  the  Single  Text 
have  been  closely  studied  in  Alaska. 

Alaska  takes  this  opportunity  to  present 
Its  perspective,  commentary  and  recom- 
mendations on  those  provisions  of  the  Single 
Negotiating  Text  that  relate  to  management 
of  Uvlng  resources.  While  Alaskans  are  of 
course  Interested  In  seeing  a  favorable  ac- 
commodation of  Interests  on  the  complete 
range  of  issues  before  the  Conference,  our 
most  direct  and  immediate  concern  is  with 
those  parts  of  the  Single  Te.\t  which  address 
fisheries  management. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion,  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  Alaska  position  on  fisheries 
management  will  be  followed  by  specific 
comments  and  recommendations  on  perti- 
nent articles  of  the  Single  Negotlatmg  Text. 

GENERAL  STATEMEITt  OF  ALASKA  POSIXION 

Alaskans  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
proper  management  of  the  sea's  Uvlng  re- 
sources. Not  c(dncldentaUy,  Alaskans  alao 
possess  substantial  experience  and  exper- 
tise in  fineries  mauagemant.  Since  state- 
hood. Alaska's  Department  of  Fish  and  Gams 
has  been  responsible  for  far  and  away  the 
most  extensive  area  of  fisheries  management 
Jurisdiction  In  th'e  United  States.  Further- 
more, In  no  other  part  of  the  country  has 
the  lack  of  adequate  management  authority 
over  adjacent  high  seas  areas  been  felt  more 
acutely.  We  have  long  recognized  that  "free- 
dom of  the  seas"  Is  not  an  appioprUte  base 
for  the  efilcieut  management  of  exhaustible 
resources.  We  have  learned  the  hard  way 
that  proper  management  of  living  resources 
requires  a  complex,  responsive,  flexible  and 
enforceable  control  system.  And.  because 
the  harvested  resources  provide,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  human  sustenance,  their  pr(q>ar 
management  is  a  top  prioprity  item  for  deci- 
sion in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

Alaska  therefore  presents  Its  g\ildlng  prin- 
ciple, or  basic  theme,  for  this  part  of  Its 
position  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea: 

Baste  principle: 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  must  provide 
a  Jurisdictional  basis  for  rational  and  effec- 
tive management  of  Uvlng  marme  resomtsee. 
If  it  does  not,  it  wUl  be  a  functional  faUiire. 

Comment:  On  the  International  as  weU  as 
the  domestic  level,  polltios  is  mdeed  the  art 
of  the  possible.  However,  too  often  politicians 
and  diplomats,  excited  and  Intrigued  by 
the  political  process  of  power  balances  and 
trade-offs,  measure  their  success  only  In 
terms  of  aoblevlng  the  ooBapromiae  that  tbe 
required  majoclty  can  aooept  and  adopt,  m 
this  procsw,  the  reason  for  a  new  rule  or  a 
different  approach  can  be  lost  sight  of  and 


consequently  the  "possible."  the  pollUelal 
oompromlde.  can  be  unresponsive  to  the 
basic  nsed.  WhUe  Alaska  is  not  totaUy  dis- 
satisfied with  the  trend  of  tbs  Law  of  the 
Sea  negotiations  on  fisheries  management, 
we  are  fearful  that  the  process  might  be 
moving  toward  a  diplomatic  success  but  a 
functional  faUure  for  management  purposes. 

In  leas  formal  terms,  our  basic  theme  can 
be  restated  In  this  way:  If  It  doesn't  work, 
it  won't  be  worth  the  paper  It's  written  on 
We  will  expand  on  this  theme  in  greater 
detaU  shortly. 

First,  however,  we  feel  it  is  necessary  to  set 
out  and  comment  on  three  preliminary  as- 
sximptions.  or  "givens,"  under  which  the  dis- 
cussion WiU  proceed. 

Prellmlaory  anumpUotu: 

(1)  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  wUl  recog- 
nize 12-mlle  territorial  seas  for  coasted  na- 
XXaoB. 

Comment:  Nearly  every  obsarvsr  at  the 
Third  Law  of  the  Sea  Confersnos  would  grant 
t.Mn  assumption.  For  our  purposss  here,  the 
significance  of  the  assumption  Is  that  each 
coastal  state  will  be  allowed  absolute  sov- 
ereignty and  exclusive  management  author- 
ity over  aU  living  and  mineral  resources 
within  12  mUes.  • 

(2)  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  will  rec- 
ognize up-to-200-mUe  economic  Eonee  for 
coastal  nations. 

Comment:  Again,  no  observer  of  the  Tblrd 
Conference  proceedings  will  dilute  tbe 
vaUdity  of  this  asstunptlon.  Nearly  unthink- 
able a  few  years  ago.  arguably  not  the  ideal 
base  for  fisheries  management,  yet  the  200- 
mUe  zone  will  without  question  form  the 
basic  management  entity  in  any  LOS  treaty. 
Tbe  extent  of  the  coastal  nations  duties  and 
responsibUltles  within  its  economic  zone  U. 
nevertheless,  stui  considered  to  be  a  subject 
open  for  negotiation. 

(3)  International  agreements  are  in  gen- 
eral ineffective  devices  for  the  rational  man- 
agement of  Uvlng  marine  resources. 

Comment:  While  the  world  community  Is 
definitely  moving  toward  a  recognition  of 
coastal-nation  200  mile  fisheries  eones, 
whether  or  not  there  Is  an  LOS  treaty,  the 
trend  Is  a  recent  one  and  "freedom  of  fish- 
ing" beyond  IS  miles  Is  the  rule  still  tmder- 
lying  most  fisheries  management  relation- 
ships on  the  high  seas.  "Freedom  of  fishing" 
is  of  course  a  nile  of  non-management,  since 
it  recognises  a  mutual  right  of  aU  to  fish  the 
high  seas  without  real  limitation.  Neverthe- 
less, overtli^lng  and  e<»npetitlon  among  na- 
tions has,  sspeclally  in  reeent  times,  made 
some  sort  of  management  effort  a  necessity. 
A  plethora  of  international  fishing  agree- 
ments—contracts between  those  holding  mu- 
tual rl^ts  to  fish — ^has  been  the  result.  The 
purposes  of  these  arrangements  has  m  gen- 
eral been  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (a) 
reee&rch,  or  the  gathering  and  sharing  of 
scientific  data  on  fish  stocks;  (b)  conserva- 
tion, or  the  prevention  of  overfishing;  and 
(c)  aUoeatlon  of  tbe  fished  resource  among 
competing  fidUng  nations.  The  success  of  in- 
ternational fl«>M'ne  contracts  has  ranged  from 
temporarily  satisfactory  (e.g.,  the  Halibut 
Convention)  to  outright  failure  (e.g.,  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Regulation  of 
Whaling). 

In  terms  of  ratkmal,  effective  manage- 
ment, however.  International  agreements  <m 
management  are  almost  necessarily  doomed 
to  faUure.  The  root  problem  wtih  Interna- 
tional fishing  agreements  is  that  they  are 
contracts  between  sovereigns  and  based  on 
the  recognition  of  a  mutual  right  to  fish. 
Thsrsfora,  (l)  they  must  be  constantly  nego- 
tiated and  renegotiated,  and  (2)  they  tend 
to  be  unenforceable.  In  addltloB.  (8)  they 
generaUy  do  nothing  to  oontarol  new  entrants 
into  oompstltlvs  fishing  grounds. 

The  nsoassity  for  coofStant  negottaUon  and 
re-nsgotutton  sntatls  at  least  the  foUowlng 
problems,  none  of  whlohi  Is  tolerable  if  ra- 
tional and  effective  management  is  the  goal. 


(a)  There  must  be  negotiation  not  only  of 
an  agreement's  initial  teraM  but  also  on  the 
Interpreutlon  of  thoes  tanaa,  which  mag- 
nlAss  the  already  inhsNat  eiainsnt  of 
uncertainty.  c 

(b)  NegotUUon  la  time-oonsumti^,  wbUe 
effective  management  often  raqulrss  quick, 
fiexlble  responses  to  changing  physical  cir- 
cumstances. 

(c)  Internatioual  negotlatlrm  often  in- 
volves trade-offs  or  bar^Oalag  elsmsnts  un- 
related to  the  particular  stook  or  area  under 
consideration  or  even  to  flshsries  manage- 
ment at  aU. 

The  difficulties  of  eniorolug  Intynatiotial 
fisheries  agreements  stem.  sgalnflk>m  the 
fact  that  tbe  participants  oonslH  them- 
selves supreme  sovereigns  holding  mutually 
strong  rights  to  fish.  Total  snforosmsnt — ^Le., 
tpwiiirting  arrest  and  punishment — of  agreed 
rules  against  one's  nationals  by  another  na- 
tion or  mtematlonal  organisation  Is,  appar- 
ssxtly,  simply  not  tolerated  under  the  pressnt 
system.  And  the  evidence  Indies  tea  that  en- 
foroement  of  agreed  rules  by  sach  party 
against  its  own  nationals  does  not  work. 

Nor  can  good  management  tolerate  a  sys- 
tem ttiat  aUowG  new  parties  to  sntar  and  up- 
set a  competitive  fishery,  even  if  the  estab- 
lUbed  fishing  parties  to  an  agreement  are 
abiding  by  the  rules.  For  example,  current 
arrangements  and  understandings  in  the 
North  Paciflc  are  increasingly  threatened  by 
new  and  prospective  entrants  in  the  fish<>ry 
of  ttM  area,  both  from  the  Pacific  region  and 
from  beyond  the  Pacific  rim.  Yet.  of  course, 
a  treedom-to-flsh  principle,  modified  only  by 
self-lmpoeed  agreements,  recognizes  thU 
right  of  entry. 

In  short,  good  fisheries  management  can- 
not be  carried  out  by  a  system  of  interna- 
tional agreements— at  least  not  U)  today's 

WCM-ld. 

Elemeiits  of  the  Aloafcs  posUioa: 

In  keeping  with  the  preliminary  asbump- 
tious  and  the  t>asic  management  theme,  the 
following  are  the  five  principal  elements  of 
the  Alaska  position  on  fisheries: 

A.  Coastal  nations  should  be  granted  ex- 
clusive rights  In  and  management  Jurisdic- 
tion over  living  resources  within  the  200-niiIe 
economic  zone. 

Comment. — ^Alaska's  experience  In  flslierles 
management  over  the  past  many  years  has 
demonetrated  that  rational,  effective  man- 
agement is  a  complex  process.  It  must  be 
enforceable  and.  most  importantly,  ficxlble 
and  quickly  reqwnslve  to  change.  No  rigid 
set  of  rules,  nor  even  a  generally  flexible  sys- 
tem that  is  beset  by  a  single  important  rigid- 
ity, can  hope  to  succeed.  Oood  management 
requires  al>Golute  control  by  the  manage- 
ment entity  and  at  least  the  potential  for 
a  responsive  system.  When  environmental 
changes  occur,  when  a  flA  population  sud- 
denly falls  off,  when  fishing  effort  is  unex- 
pectedly too  efficient,  then  the  management 
entity  must  have  the  ability  to  move  quldUy 
to  suspend  or  terminate  seasons,  to  close 
off  areas,  to  restrict  use  of  new  gear.  Or. 
when  conditions  are  suddenly  more  favor- 
able than  expected,  the  manager  should  be 
able  quickly  to  Increase  quotas  or  8eai>ons. 

None  of  this  is  likely  to  be  capable  of 
accomplishment  under  any  international 
legal  system  that  recognises  a  permanently 
continued  right  of  foreign  fishing  within  a 
coastal  nation's  200-mlle  zone.  Any  such 
recognized  right  will  imavoldaWy  be  subject 
to  continued  International  debate  and  nego- 
tiation over  the  interpretation  of  Its  extent, 
and  because  negotiation  is  not  quickly  ac- 
complished, the  right,  once  determined  and 
quantified,  will  be  a  rigid  and  clumsy  barrier 
to  effective  management. 

In  terms  of  the  current  status  of  the  Law 
of  tbe  Sea  debate  on  fisheries  management, 
this  position  means  that  the  LOS  treaty 
should  not  reoogniae  merely  a  preferential 
rt^t  of  the  coastal  stats  to  Uvtng  reeourees 
within    the    aoo-mile   zobs    and   a   foreign 
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rl^t  t«>  tb»  aiEoefla,  up  to  allowable  cat<di 
linUtB,  «M  thavOA  tDStMd  grant  tb«  ooMtal 
IMMOD  tmUttatw  tigbu  to  tlM  rawraroM  and 
thoir  DMHMiceaMat.  'Wonign  flstalng  wttbla 
th«  aono,  tkmx.  abould  be  ellmlnafd  by  tlio 
liOe  tM«ty.  ^Mthwawe.  ainoe  cffeetlTe  man- 
agement orMferal  Important  flaherlM  needs 
immediate  taqilementatlDn,  there  should  be 
no  provision  for  a  phase-out  of  foreign  fish- 
ing rlgbta  urnteltialve  economic  aones. 

It  ahooM  be  earefolly  noted  that  such 
an  eimdaatlaa  ot  tontgn  fishing  rights 
would  not  nMaaaarlly  mean  that  fmeign 
fishing  within  aoo  miles  will  ceaae.  It  wUl 
cease  aa  a  matter  of  right,  but  can  with  the 
consent  of  the  coastal  state  be  continued  by 
license.  And,  In  the  case  of  speciee  under- 
utfllwd  by  eoastal-etate  fishermen,  there 
will  1m  an  economic  Incentive  for  the  coastal 
nattioa  to  allow  continued  foreign  fishing,  but 
subject  to  fees  and  conditions  set  by  the 
coastal  oountry. 

ObTlonaly — but  from  a  management  stand- 
point, unfortunately — there  must  be  oertam 
ezoeptlons  to  the  unfettered  discretion  of 
the  coastal  nation.  Prom  the  Alaska  perspec- 
tive, tlkeae  emoeptlons  number  only  four: 

Bxceptton  Mo.  l :  The  coastal  nation  shouid 
be  required  to  optlmlBe  the  sustainable  yield 
of  the  llTlng  resoiwces  within  tt«  200-mUe 
zone. 

Comment. — Slaee  the  management  of  food 
reeoureee  la  a  legitimate  global  concern,  It 
Is  appcoprlate  thaX  fisheries  managers  be  re- 
quired Iqr  International  rule  to  seek  the  beet 
or  opttJBum  use  of  the  sea's  living  harvest. 
Voe  many  years  it  was  assumed  that  the 
btologleal  goal  of  maximum  sustainable  yield 
(MST)  was  the  only  proper  aim  of  fisheries 
management.  Maximum  sustainable  yield  haR 
been  called  "the  surplus  production  of  the 
fishery;  tbe  safe  upper  limit  of  harvest  which 
can   be  taken   consistently   year   after  year 
without  diminishing  the  stock  so  that  the 
stock  U  truly  Inexhaustible  and  perpetually 
renewaUa."  It  can  be  generaUy  defined  as 
"the  largest  average  catch  which  can  con- 
tinuously be  taken  from  a  stock  imder  cur- 
rent envlnmmental  conditions."  This   is  a 
deftnable  atatlstlo  and  certainly  a  valid  base 
for  flsherlea  management.  It  Is  increasingly 
recognised,  however,  that  if  the  management 
entity  is  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  llvlag  reaonrees  under  its  control,  other 
faeton  must  be  taken  into  account  in  formu- 
lating a  dacUlon  fixing  the  level  of  utlltza- 
tioa  for  any  given  q>ecle8.  The  level  of  yield 
achieved  or  achievable  under  all  of  these 
conatderatlons  we  prefer  to  call  the  optimum 
sustainable  yield  (OSY).  The  core  of  opti- 
mum sustainable  yield  considerations,  then, 
would  bo  the  maximum  sustainable  yield 
biologically  possible  for  the  species  under 
ooastdamtlon.  but  with  modifications  based 
on  ratevant  ecological,  environmental,  eoo- 
nomie.  and  social  factors.  These  other  factors 
would  inctnda,  for  example,  (i)  the  effect  of 
harvesting  a  species  at  maximum  sustained 
yield  on  Vbe  sustainable  yield  for  other  epe- 
cies  m  th0  aeooomle  sons,  (3)  the  economic 
effect  oC  Tsnous  levels  <rf  harvest  on  the 
coastal  nation*!  industry  and  fishermen;  and 
(8)  the  social  intact  of  various  management 
atrataglaa  pn  the  coastal  nation's  citizens,  in 
no  inatanca,  however,  should  these  other  fac- 
*"•*  »ltow  the  harvest  of  a  stock  in  excess  of 
the  MST  limit. 

Furthar.  i^e  bjrtleve  that  the  single  goal  of 
optimising  SQrtataiable  yield,  as  we  have 
deAnad  It.  obvutaa  the  necessity  for  a  special 
"fun  utnttttton"  principle.  If  full  utlllaatlon 
means  that  a  coastal  nation  must  In  all  cases 
and  under  m  circumstances  allow  foreign 
CUOtennaB  to  harvest  fish  stocks  not  capable 
of  exploltatlbQ  by  the  ooastal  nation's  flsher- 
maa.  ihan  wa  btftave  the  goal  is  wrong.  For 
QB*  thing,  it  doaa  not  mesh  at  aU  with  the 
nnnetpl  o(  optinlslng  sustainable  yield. 
Omam  oar  ptmcl^aa.  a  coastal-nation  man- 
•••mont  antttf  ean  choose  not  to  exploit 


fully  a  species  that  its  flaherfnen  are  never- 
theleas  capable  of  harvesting  to  maximum 
sustainable  yield;  yet  fuU  utilization  wotUd 
seam  to  deny  a  slmUar  flexlbUlty  as  to  those 
species  the  coastal  nation  fishermen  are  not 
capable  of  harvesting  to  the  maximum  sus- 
tainable yield.  Optimum  sustainable  yield — 
defined  in  terms  of  social,  economic  and 
biological  factors — should  be  the  single  man- 
agement goal.  If,  for  example,  the  coastal 
nation  has  determined  that  the  best  OST 
use  of  an  under-harvested  species  Is  assisting 
the  preservation  of  Us  own  flsblng  communi- 
ties, it  ought  to  be  free  to  pr<4ilbit  foreign 
fishing  for  the  species  as  part  of  a  program 
to  encourage  its  own  fishermen  to  exploit  the 
fishery  to  a  greater  extent. 

However,  when  the  coastal-nation  manager 
does  determine  that  optimum  utUlzatlon 
calls  for  allowance  of  foreign  fishing,  it 
should  not  be  required  by  the  LOS  treaty  to 
grant  access  priority  to  fishermen  from  any 
particular  foreign  nation  or  type  of  foreign 
nation.  For  the  sake  of  good  management, 
no  nation  should  have  an  International-law 
right,  qualified  or  not,  to  fish  within  the 
200-mUe  zone  of  another  nation. 

We  woiild  emphasize  relative  to  the  above 
discussion  that  we  believe  U.8.  fleets  to  have 
both  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  harvest  at 
permitted  levels  any  fish  stocks. 

Alaska  believes  that  marine  mammals 
should  also  be  managed  in  accordnce  with 
the  optlmimn  sustainable  yield  goal.  We 
fully  realize  that  marine  mammals,  because 
they  are  mammals  who  bear  offspring  less 
frequently  and  in  fewer  numbers  than  fish, 
must  be  carefiUly  managed  and  sometimes 
protected.  Nevertheless,  marine  mammals 
are  a  part  of  the  total  ecological  picture  In 
any  part  of  the  ocean  they  Inhabit;  they 
should  therefore  not  be  omitted  or  Ignored 
In  programs  for  the  national  management  of 
the  sea's  living  resources.  Certainly  the  dis- 
cretion granted  to  a  coastal  nation  by  the 
range  of  factors  for  consideration  under  the 
OSY  principle  would  allow,  and  often  dic- 
tate, protective  measures  for  marine  mtmi- 
mals.  At  other  times,  however,  OSY  may  re- 
quire controlled  harvest — for  example,  as 
part  of  a  program  to  protect  or  enhance  the 
production  of  other  valuable  species.  In  sum, 
regard  for  proper  management  requires  that 
marine  mammals  be  placed  imder  the  OSY 
rule  along  with  aU  other  species  of  ocean 
life  In  the  economic  zone. 

ExcepUon  No.  2.  Where  fish  stock  (other 
than  anadromous  or  highly  migratory  spe- 
cies) exist  within  more  than  one  execluslve 
economic  zone  at  any  stage  of  their  life  his- 
tory, the  coastal  nations  should  be  required 
to  coordinate  their  respective  research  and 
management  programs  for  such  stocks. 

Exception  No.  3.  Where  fish  stocks  (other 
than  anadromous  or  highly  migratory  spe- 
cies) exist  at  any  stage  of  their  life  history 
both  within  an  exclusive  economic  zone  and 
In  a  seaward  area  adjacent  to  the  zone,  the 
coastal  nation  and  any  nation  whose  nation- 
als harvest  such  stocks  in  the  adjacent  area 
should  be  required  to  cooperate  in  promul- 
gating management  regulations  for  such 
stocks  in  the  adjacent  area. 

Exception  No.  4:  Highly  migratory  species, 
Identlfled  by  reference  to  a  treaty  list  of 
species,  should  be  managed  by  agreement 
between  the  nations  whose  nationals  harvest 
such  q>ecle8  and  any  nations  through  whose 
exclusive  economic  zones  mch  species 
migrate. 

Comment:  A  200-mUe  limit  off  the  coasts 
and  lalands  of  Alaska  would  encompass  vir- 
tually aU  of  the  migratory  patterns  ot  the 
living  resources  of  direct  management  con- 
cern to  Alaskans  (except  for  salmon,  which 
will  be  discussed  below).  Nevertheless,  we 
recognize  that  a  global  pattern  of  200-mlle 
zones  wlU  not  be  an  adequate  management 
base  for  several  Important  speciee  of  ocean 
life  and  that  therefore  the  hOB  ta«aty  must 
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contain  certain  exceptions  to  the  exclusive- 
zone  principle.  These  exceptions  mate  es- 
sentially to  three  tyj^es  of  stocks:  (1)  thoee 
that  migrate  or  exist  within  300  mUes  of  the 
coast  but  across  the  economic  zone  bound- 
aries of  two  or  more  adjacent  or  opposite  na- 
tions; and  (2)  those  that  exist  or  migrate 
primarily  within  but  somewhat  seaward  of  a 
200-mlle  boundary;  and  (8)  those  that  mi- 
grate widely  throughout  the  sea,  the  so-caUed 
"highly  migratory"  species.  In  each  case,  to 
var3rlng  degrees,  exclxislve  management  by  a 
single  coastal-nation  entity  is  Inappropriate. 
In  the  case  of  those  species  tliat  migrate 
solely  within  two  or  more  economic  zones,  a 
rule  requiring  the  involved  coasUl  nations  to 
coordinate  their  management  programs  and 
their  relevant  fisheries  research  programs 
would  be  desirable.  Although  each  coastal 
nation  would  exclusively  adopt  and  enforce 
its  own  regulations  In  its  own  zone,  the  coor- 
dination rule  shoiUd  require  each  to  coop- 
erate, through  whatever  m^ns  are  appropri- 
ate, in  realizing  the  optimum  siistainable 
yield  of  the  shared  fishery. 

Stbcks  that  exist  essentially,  but  not  en- 
tirely, within  200  mUes  from  shore  present  a 
different  problem.  In  this  Instance,  a  minor 
part  of  the  stock's  migratory  pattern  will  be 
beyond  the  coastal  nation's  power  to  regu- 
late, and  the  coastal  nation's  management 
program  for  that  stock  could  possibly  be 
thwarted  by  unregulated  fishing  by  other  na- 
tions in  the  area  seaward  of  the  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone.  For  this  problem,  we  agree  es- 
sentially with  the  solution  proposed  in  the 
Single  Negotiating  Text:  the  nations  fishing 
iu  the  adjacent  area  should  be  required  to  co- 
operate with  the  coastal  nation  In  promiU- 
gatlug  regulations  applicable  to  the  adjacent 
area. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  highly  migratory 
species,  exclusive  management  by  any  single 
coastal  ruitlon  is  entirely  inappropriate. 
These  species  can  be  managed  only  by  agree- 
ment among  all  concerned  nations — those 
that  flah  them  and  thoee  through  whose  eco- 
nomic zones  the  animals  pass  in  their  migra- 
tions. The  requisite  agreement  could  provide 
direct  management  or,  preferablv,  would 
grant  management  responslbUity  to  an 
existing  or  newly  created  international 
organization. 

We  agree  with  the  current  U.S.  position 
that  highly  migratory  species  should  be  listed 
by  species  as  part  of  the  LOS  treaty.  However, 
we  strongly  suggest  that  the  scientific,  as  weU 
as  the  common,  species  designations  be  used 
in  the  list.  'Hiere  wUl  undoubtedly  be  enough 
future  controversy  over  management  of 
highly  migratory  species  without  adding  the 
possibility  of  international  disagreements 
over  the  meaning  of  species  designations. 

In  summary,  under  this  first  element  of  the 
Alaska  position,  we  feel  that  the  goal  of  effi- 
cient and  rational  management  can  have  a 
good  chance  of  attainment  within  present- 
day  realities  only  if  the  coastal  nations  are 
granted  exclusive  rights  in  and  management 
control  over  the  living  resources  within  their 
respective  economic  zones,  with  only  those 
exceptions  dictated  by  biological  realities. 


HEART  HOUSE 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  the 
American  College  of  Cardiology  is  a 
professional  medical  specialty  society 
composed  of  physicians  and  scientists 
dedicated  to  research,  education  and 
treatment  in  the  field  of  cardloTascular 
diseases.  At  the  present  time,  the  college 
has  a  membership  of  over  6,500  profes- 
sionals. 

As  the  complexity  of  the  college's  serv- 
ices increased,  it  was  realized  that  greatly 
expanded  and  unique  facUMes  were 
needed  for  the  college  to  attain  Its  ob- 
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jectlves.  The  form  of  this  expanded  effort 
will  be  a  facility  known  aa  Heart  House. 
BVjr  reasons  stated  later  in  my  remarks, 
the  American  College  of  Cardiology  chose 
to  locate  Heart  House  in  Bethesda,  Md. 
In  essence,  Heart  House  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  college's  efforts  to  set  up  a 
National  Cardiovascular  Education  Cen- 
ter. 

Heart  House  will  aid  in  tlie  continuing 
education  of  physicians  all  over  the 
world  through  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  educational  materials  including 
tapes,  slide  sets,  manuals,  films  and  self 
assessment  examinations. 

Inasmuch  as  the  college  membership 
reaches  into  virtually  every  medical 
teaching  facility  and  medical  activity. 
Heart  House  will  have  the  expertise  and 
the  resources  of  the  entire  Nation  at  its 
disposal  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
programs  and  the  accumulation  of  edu- 
cational materials. 

All  teaching  materials  developed  by  the 
Heart  House  educational  program  will  be 
made  available  to  cardiology  teaching 
centers  that  request  them. 

Within  5  minutes  walking  distance 
from  the  Heart  House  site  are  the  Na- 
tipual  Library  of  Medicine  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Etealth,  which  include 
the  superb  Clinical  Center  and  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute.  Other  medical 
resources  In  the  area  include  the  United 
States  Naval  Medical  Center,  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  the  future 
Unifoi'med  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciaices.  the  medical  schools  of 
Oeorgetown.  Qeorge  Washington  and 
Howard  Universities,  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology.  Within 
50  miles  are  the  Johns  Hopkins  MedJkMd 
Institutions  smd  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Medical  School  and  Hospital  in 
Baltimore. 

I  join  in  welcoming  Heart  House  to 
Maryland  and  look  forward  to  the  ful- 
flllinent  of  its  great  potential.  It  was  my 
lumor  to  be  present  at  the  ground  break- 
ing for  Heart  House  and  to  bear  the  re- 
marks made  by  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  and  other 
distinguished  speakers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  their  speedies 
on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

ExcKKFTS   From   the   Beuakks   bt 
Thkodosx  Ooopxb,   M.D. 

The  programs  proposed  for  Heart  Houae 
and  the  exceptional  opportunities  It  wlU  pro. 
vide  for  the  continuing  education  of  prac- 
ticing cardiologists  are  laudable.  The  previous 
experience  and  past  suoceases  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  <^  Cardiology  In  endeavors  of 
this  sort  are  guarantee  enough  that  Heart 
House  wUl  fulflU  in  ample  measxire  the  great 
hopes  we  all  have  for  it. 

Today's  praetlolng  physician  baa  his 
problems  in  attempting  to  stay  abreast  of  nav 
developments  In  his  ^>ecialty,  if  he  has  ooa. 
And  things  are  more  difficult  stiU  for  the 
general  practitioner  who  is  expected  to  keep 
reasonably  up  to  date  on  developments  in 
many  medical  fields. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  the  "Renaissance 
Man"  who  onee  Could  aspire  to  mastery  of  the 
whole  of  human  knowiedgfr.  It  probably 
waant  feasibla  av<n&  during  the  Renaissance 
and  It  certainly  iaat>  today.  We  find  ourwives 
in  the  mMst  of  a  data  explosion  In  virtually 


every  scientific  field  that,  to  mix  metapbores, 
ibreatens  to  drown  us  In  a  sea  of  facts. 

From  past  experience  as  Director  of  The 
National  Heart  and  Limg  Institute,  I  know 
that  ovir  scientists  and  grantees  cranked  out 
more  than  4,000  papers  and  abstracts  on 
cardiovascular  disease  topics  durmg  the  aver- 
age year.  This  was  probably  considerably 
less  than  half  of  the  total  output  of  all  CV 
investigators  during  any  given  year. 

As  a  past  Director,  it  woud  be  unseemly 
If  I  said  that  a  great  many  of  these  papers 
were  bilge.  For  whUe  some  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended findings  originally  reported  before 
the  administration  of  WiUlam  McKlnley,  oth- 
ers confirmed  and  extended  findings  reported 
somewhat  later.  And  aU  contributed  in  one 
way  or  another  to  the  accumulation  of  "im- 
portant basic  data".  In  science,  it  would 
seem,  basic  data  is  an  luvaluable  resource, 
sort  of  like  natural  gas,  perhaps.  Basic  data 
should  not  be  treated  lightly,  and  it  Isn't. 
Indeed,  if  there  is  one  thmg  that  can  be  said 
about  the  current  crop  of  experts  on  mfor- 
matlon  retrieval,  it  Is  that  most  of  them  go 
all  out  to  retrieve  It  all. 

Clinical  research  advances,  however  brU- 
llant,  are  of  only  limited  value  In  the  preven- 
tion, diagnosis,  or  relief  of  iUness  unless  they 
are  widely  implied.  There  are,  of  ocurse,  un- 
avoidable time  lags  between  the  development 
of  a  promising  new  technique,  adequate  dem- 
onstration of  Its  effectiveness  In  carefvilly 
controlled  clinical  trials,  and  ite  general  ac- 
ceptance as  an  established  procedure  ia  clini- 
cal medicine.  It  Is  a  matter  of  concern  to  aU 
of  us  that  this  time  lag  be  kept  as  brief  as 
possible. 

But  of  course,  simply  naiTowlng  the  time 
lag  between  discovery  and  application  of  im- 
p<Mtant  new  concepts  and  techniques  in 
medicine  is  not  enough  to  solve  the  multi- 
tude of  problems  facing  us.  For  imdoubted- 
ly  ttie  number  one  problem — the  overriding 
Issue — that  confronts  the  whole  of  the 
American  health  care  enterprise  is  the  prob- 
lem of  cost. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for 
me  to  laimch  into  a  lengthy  and  probably 
weU-wom  sermon  on  the  cost  Issue.  Yet  it 
certainly  is  germane  to  this  occasion  for  the 
slmpla  reason  that  cost  Is  Inseparable  from 
quaUty  of  health  care,  and  the  whole  thrust 
of  the  Heart  House  porogram— and  tba  most 
Important  oontrlbutk>n  that  the  American 
Collage  of  Cardiology  is  making  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make — Is  in  the  area  of  Improving 
the  quality  of  care  available  to  CV  disease 
patients  throughout  the  country. 

When  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  we  have 
some  rather  odd  ways  of  trying  to  assure 
quick  health  care.  I  mean,  for  Instance,  the 
whole  fault  system  based  on  the  threat  of 
malpractice  litigation  Is  hardly  what  one 
would  call  the  ideal  way  to  guarantee  high 
quality  care.  Certainly  well  organised  peer 
review  systems  are  fundamentally  more 
sound.  And  it  Is  my  sincere  hope  tlwt  PSBO, 
not  by  itself  certainly,  but  in  oonoart  with 
other  mechanisms,  wiU  l>e  able  to  rtevata  the 
quality  of  health  care  by  enabling  physlclana 
in  every  specialty  and  subspecialty  to  bene- 
fit from  the  knowledge  and  good  counsel  of 
recognized  authorities  and  responsible  pro- 
fessional organttatlons  like  the  Oonege. 

Clearly  whan  this  oountry  adopts  a  system 
of  national  health  Insuranoa — and  that  la 
probably  not  very  far  down  the  road — the 
need  to  exercise  prudent  coat  aontrol  without 
sacrificing  quality  wUl  be  paramount.  I  hope 
that  our  profession  will  ba  prepared  to  take 
the  lead  In  th^t  endeavor,  rather  than  to  tiu-n 
It  ov«r  to  government.  And  here  again,  this 
Ground  Breaking  and  the  work  that  will  be 
carried  forward  one  day  here  at  Heart  Hou^ 
should  give  us  all  reason  for  guarded 
optimism. 

-  One  ef  the  most  effective  means  yet  devteed 
for  helping  physicians,  not  only  to  keep  than 
from  drowning  in  a  «wlrllng  sea  of  new  !•• 


search  and  clinical  Information  but  to  ride 
Lbe  crest  of  the  waves,  has  been  refresher 
training  courses. 

In  the  cardiovascular-disease  field,  of 
course,  the  American  CoUege  of  Cardiology 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  development  and 
administration  of  such  courses.  Prepared  and 
taught  by  experts,  ellminatmg  extraneous 
material,  and  concentrating  .on  proven  con- 
cepts directly  applicable  to  the  solution  ol 
clinical  problems,  these  courses  have  enabled 
participating  physicians  to  stay  abreast  of 
fast-breaking  developments  in  the  cardiovas- 
cular field  without  forsaking  their  clinical 
practice  for  prolonged  periods. 

The  establishment  of  Heart  House  marks 
an  especially  significant  milestone  m  a  con- 
tinuing program  with  a  proud  record  ol 
achle\'ement  and  an  exceptionally  promising 
future.  The  courses,  educational  materials, 
and  teaching  techniques  that  wiU  be  devel- 
oped, used  and  evaluated  here  are  likely  to 
have  profound  and  salutary  effects  on  car- 
diovascular traming  programs  everywhere. 
SxcERPTs  Prom  the  Remarks  by  E.  Grey 
DiMOND,  M.D.,  FA.C.C. 

Oiu-  Earth  Is  satiurated  with  problems,  all 
essentially  man-made;  therefore.  It  ia  a  spe- 
cial dividend  on  this  magnificent  Fall  day 
in  late  September  1975  to  share  an  adventure 
that  has  no  possible  misinterpretation.  We 
patise  here  to  recognize  that  mankind  Is  also 
capable  of  positive  actions.  This  is  a  thera- 
peutic moment  for  aU  of  us. 

In  my  own  years  of  academic  life,  I  have 
learned  weU  that  "institutions  are  but  the 
lengthened  shadows"  ...  of  the  ablUUes  of 
the  men  and  women  who  created  them.  But 
I  have  also  learned  that  when  the  shadow- 
inakers  have  left  the  scene,  that  the  remain- 
ing bricks  and  mortars  may  enhance  their 
message  beyond  the  founders'  dream. 

People  and  ideas  are  Important — but  place 
them  In  a  great  grove  of  ancient  trees,  nearby 
the  stimulus  of  national  resoiurces  for  health 
Icuowlcdge  and  health  care,  and  shelter  them 
in  a  symbolic  building — a  Houae  with  a 
Heart — then  you  wUl  have  set  In  motion  the 
greatest  strength  the  human  mind  can  gen- 
erate: 

People — Ideas — lifted  by  their  envlrou- 
ment — working  together,  to  Improve  the  Ufa 
of  their  fellow  man. 

Last  night  I  was  asked  "how  large  wlU 
Heart  House  be?" — My  own  answer  must  be 
"who  knows?" — Tbosa  of  us  who  have 
brought  It  to  this  stage  have  to  our  surprise 
discovered  that  many  of  us  have  grown  older 
iu  the  years  required  to  reach  this  stage. 
In  fact,  many  of  us  find  ourselves  almost 
at  the  end  of  our  active  careers — ^yet  the 
organization  on  whose  behalf  wa  have 
worked  .  .  .  The  American  College  of  Cardi- 
ology .  .  .  has  only  bacoma  a  youth  of  age 
twenty-five — and  The  College  wiU  sUll  be 
m  Its  prime  In  twenty-five  more  years,  yet 
by  then,  even  the  younger  men  and  women 
now  active  In  The  CoUege  wlU  have  left  the 
scene.  So  there  la  no  definition  of  the  "slaa" 
of  Heart  House.  What  happens  on  this  ground 
wUl  depend  upon  the  eiterglea  and  ambitions 
of  successive  generations  of  physicians.  What 
we  start  today  is  only  the  beginning.  In 
fact,  the  largest  contribution  we  have  made, 
any  of  us,  for  this  project — has  not  been  in 
money — ^but  in  moving  The  OoUega  fnun  the 
limitations  of  its  origliuil  base — hare  to  the 
unlimited  potential  of  Bethesda^-and  this 
beautiful  piece  of  earth. 

Excerpts  From  the  Remaxxs  bt  B.  L.  Mautz, 
MJ)..  P.A.C.C. 
This  is  a  joyous  day  for  aU  of  those  who 
have  dreamed  and  labored  so  long  and  so 
hard  for  Heart  House.  President  Flsch  has 
allocated  a  few  minutes  for  ma  to  restate 
^flxj  most  of  ua  aasambled  here  are  ax61ted 
about  thla  project.  Tba  AnMriean  OomgabC 
Cardiology  Is  ooouatttad  mat  the  buHdlng 
that  rises  en  this  site  wlB  not  only  be  a  head- 
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quarters  symboltadng  the  presUga  and  status 
ot  a  gnat  proftaatonal  ocganmttcm.  but  ipon 
importantty.  It  wlU  ba  an  Inoubator  Cor  oaw 
approaohas  In  tba  flald  of  continuing  aduoa- 
tion  for  praotlelng  oardlologlsti.  Htert  Boom 
wUi  b«  a  plaoa  whara  aU  tba  naoaaaary  n- 
aoitfoaa  for  Innovation  In  education  ara  aa- 
samblad— 4tia    latast    in    electronic    equip- 
ment—together    with    tbe    best    avaUaUe 
people— of    varying    skills — communication 
teohnlciana,    aduoatlonal    tbeorlsts,    knowl- 
edgeabto   teaehers,   artists,    production   ex- 
perta— Intaraetlng  to  create  new  educational 
material  and  methods.  I  need  not  remind 
you  tbat  tbe  means  for  communication  have 
exploded  In  our  generation — most  of  us  cau 
remambar  our  first  radio.  Our  children  ae- 
oept  television  as  having  been  here  forever. 
Oomliig  fast  on  our  heels  Is  a  generation 
Whlob  naasores  the  Interest  level,  the  Impact, 
the  sdicilotKy  of  a  learning  experience  In  the 
eontSBt  of  neeame  Street.  How  long  do  you 
UUBk  tbay  will   continue   to  patiently  sit 
hour  after  hour  In  crowded  rooms  listening 
to  a  learned,  but  duU.  lecttu'er  with  no.  or 
poorly  pnpand.   visual   aids  lecturing   on 
topies  aaUoted  by  the  teacher  with  no  means 
of  miMMiiiliig  tala  or  her  impact  on  tbe  audl- 
enoa  and  the  audience  having  no  way  of  let- 
ting tba  teacher  know  how  irrelevant  the 
tnatarlalto  to  their  needs — both  with  no 
dtoloe  over  tbe  fixed  time,  place  and  pace  of 
tbair  essentially  unidirectional  communiea- 
tknt 

Our  ohlldren  have  grown  up-accustomed  to 
*  tMt  toaapo  of  information  transfer — sitting 
most  oomptox  of  tbe  world's  problems  drama- 
in  Cront  ot  a  television  set  and  having  the 
ttcaUy  doeumented  and  miraculously  resolved 
all  In  one  hour,  with  time  out  for  at  least 
fOtnr  oommerciaU.  Their  tolerance  for  the 
Inertia  ot  our  educational  systems;  our  f  aUiu« 
to  take  fuller  advantage  of  today's  technology 
tovaid  improved  learning  U  predictably  short 
lind.  Dr.  Sterling  McMurm.  Dean  of  the 
Utali  Oraduate  School  who  headed  up  the 
Oongraaaliiiial  Oommissicm  on  Instructional 
TBChoUogy,  came  away  from  that  experience 
■OBMvliat  erltleal  of  educators.  Two  years 
■go  at «  Bsart  House  meeting  in  Kansas  City, 
h»  pointed  out,  and  I  quote  him.  "The  Amerl- 

CMlage  o*  Cardiology  in  Ite  planning  for 

rt  Booi*  Is  in  a  position  of  potential  lead- 
Msblp  in  the  field  of  education,  since  it  can 
ixrooaed  without  aU  the  Impedimenta  of  the 
xxiservmttva  educational  estebltshment."  At 
that  sanw  meeting  Dr.  Robert  Saudeck  of 
Boatoa  pointed  out  that  it  woiud  be  possible 
(o^y  to  bring  together  into  one  electronic 
room  tba  John  Hopkins  Immunologlsta,  the 
lattv*  nurse  In  equatorial  Africa,  the  NASA 
>liyBlelaas,  the  soaring  astronauts  and  a 
^'■■■OMM  flllad  with  interested  medical  stu- 
lents  at  Gay's  Ro^tal  In  London.  We  could 
bdd  tbat  wltb  Haart  House  the  product  of 
«^ham  emrdaa  in  Intwnatlonal  and  extra- 
srraaMal  oomtwnnlcatlon  oould  be  evaliutted, 
idtted.  tested  for  Ita  teaching  value  and 
etavaaoe,  packaged  and  distributed  to  prac- 
lelng  oanUotogtste  to  be  experienced  at  a 
*yM  place  of  their  choosing— hopefunv 
'  «oorap*aled  by  some  mechanism  to  deter- 
;  i^f  U  the  now  Information  resulted  In  any 
-^  In  the  physician's  handling  of  prob- 
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dans  earing  f<w  heart  patients  wherever  they 
are! 

EXCCXFTS   FSOM    THX   BXU&aKS   BT    DwiGHT   E. 

Hakkkn,  MJ).,  F.A.O.C. 

It  is  no  sacrilige  to  paraphase  noble  words 
spoken  108  years  ago  and  80  mUes  north  by 
north-west. 

"Whether  the  world  notes  or  long  re- 
members what  we  say  here  ...  it  cannot 
possibly  overlook  what  wUl  be  done  here." 
It  is  for  tis  the  living  and  those  to  come  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  unfinished  work  ahead. 

In  accepting  this  torch  we  are  certain  that 
we  can  harvest  the  materials,  laboratory 
and  clinical,  from  the  multi-focal  sources 
in  the  world  and  deliver  it  to  the  people  who 
need  that  information.  We  shall  also  Improve 
the  methods  of  that  delivery  so  that  the 
Heart  House  attack  on  heart  disease,  and  its 
improvement  of  the  delivery  of  health  care 
will  become  a  landmark  for  the  20th  Century. 

Excerpts  From  the  Remarks  bv  Robert  I. 
Levt,  M.D. 

The  concept  of  Heart  House  as  a  center 
for  continuing  education  and  a  focal  point 
for  innovative  teaching  should  serve  in  the 
years  to  come  as  a  model  for  the  translation 
of  biomedical  research  findings  into  clinical 
practice.  The  CoUege's  commitment  to  the 
medical  profession  is  indeed  praiseworthy. 
Data  from  research  Is  of  little  value  unless 
It  can  be  applied  either  to  additional  research 
advances  or  translated  into  new  and  better 
techniques  for  prevention,  diagnosis  or 
treatment  of  man's  Ills. 

Knowing  so  well  the  limitations  of  the 
federal  resource  It  is  Indeed  heartwarming  to 
know  that  soon  there  will  be  a  facility  nearby 
that  has  a  mission  parallel  to  one  of  the 
Institute  mandates  as  speUed  out  in  the 
National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972,  namely;  to  provide  the 
public  and  health  professionals  with  health 
education  and  Information.  Heart  House  wlU 
make  the  professional  education  portion 
of  our  Oovemment  mandate  easier.  With  this 
In  mhid,  I  pledge  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  and  ite 
staff  to  the  concepto  of  Heart  House.  Any 
information  that  is  generated  as  a  result  of 
investigations  supported  by  the  NHLI  in  the 
area  of  diagnosis,  prevention  or  treatment 
will  be  made  avaUable  to  the  CoUege  for 
dissemination  to  the  medical  profession  We 
stand  ready  to  assist  and  support  the  Col- 
lege in  the  concept  of  continuing  education 
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PATTERNS 


.  Tb»  technology  for  capture,  storage  and 
( ilstrlbuUoB  ot  Infbrmatkm  Is  not  standing 
'  'Itt— •  itew  cbnttw  Is  ^ist  around  the  cor- 
i«r  ba  tba  ftem  of  mass  producible  relatively 
l>w  ooat  Tldao  discs.  SatelUtes  make  tbe 
^bota  vocld  a  IV  studio. 

Creatmg  a  bnUdliig  may  well  be  the  easiest 
I  art  of  our  total  Baart  Houae  task.  We  wlU 
I  ot  have  k^tt  fUtb  wMb  Orey  Dlmond  and 
( ther  foramlatow  ot  tbis  oonoept  anion  tbis 
e  re«t  organmtton  measufw  up  to  Ite  naxt 
c  IteUMaa  and  ofiportanlty— eraatlnc 
turoogb  Heart  Housa  an  innovattv*.  SEoit- 
1  kg.  — clBot.  ntovant.  valuabte  systoa  tat 
jrovldJng  aoBttnuIng  learning  expottonoMi 
c  t^er  tbe  yean  oC  tba  praotlc*  span  at  phial- 


Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  statements  made  at  the 
regulatory  reform  conference  held  by 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
Public  PoUcy  Research  and  the  Hoover 
Institution  was  the  speech  delivered  on 
September  11  by  Dr.  Gary  Seevers.  a 
monber  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission.  Prior  to  being 
sworn  in  as  cmnmissioner  on  April  15 
1976,  Dr.  Seeven  was  a  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, an  economist  and  special  stafT  as- 
sistant to  the  Council  Chairman,  and  be- 
fore that  an  economics  professor  at  Ore- 
gon State  Unlversi^. 

What  makes  Dr.  Seevers'  speech 
especially  noteworthy  is  that  the  CPTC 
is  Washington's  newest  major  regula- 
te^ oommiasion.  Tlie  agency  was  estab- 
liiihed  under  a  1974  amendment  to  the 
commodity  Exchange  Act  Imown  as  the 


Cormncdlty  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion Act,  and  it  offlcisOly  went  into  oper- 
ation on  April  21  of  this  year.  It  is  ap- 
parentfrogiDr.  Seevers'  remarks  that 
the  CPTCTtwm^h  young,  is  well  on  its 
way  to  emulating  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies. It  may  not  yet  be  "a  household  word 
in  Washington  circles"  and  it  may  not 
"aspire  to  become  a  commonly  known 
agency,"  but  I  suspect  that  the  CPTC 
will,  in  due  course,  be  as  well  known,  or 
as  notorious,  as  its  alphabet  agency 
brethren  have  become  over  the  years. 

Until  6  months  ago  the  liighly  com- 
petitive futures  markets  in  America  were 
largely  self -regulated,  with  minimal  gov- 
ernmental interference.  In  fact,  futures 
trading  in  nonagricultural  commodities 
was  governed  by  the  free  market  whUe 
futures  trading  in  domestic  farm  com- 
modities has  been  regiilated  to  a  limited 
degree  since  1922  by  a  small  agency  with- 
in the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
regulation  will  develop  in  futures  trad- 
ing much  as  it  has  in  other  areas  of 
competitive  business  enterprise. 

In  his  talk.  Dr.  Seevers  indicates  tliat 
he  supports  limited  regulation  because 
he  says  that  markets  are  public  institu- 
tions, and  futures  tradhig  is  vulnerable  to 
internal  abuse  through  various  iminx)per 
practices  which  must  be  discouraged 
and  which  have  created  distrust  by  pro- 
ducer groups  and  the  pubUc.  So,  says 
the  Commissioner,  "regulation  provides 
a  buffer  against  actions  to  the  poUtical 
system  which  could  damage  or  outlaw 
futures  trading — regulation  should  serve 
as  a  guardian  of  free,  open,  and  competi- 
tive markets."  Similar  justifications  for 
regulation.  I  suggest,  were  advanced 
many  years  ago  when  the  ICC.  the  CAB 
and  a  myriad  of  other  independent  regu- 
latoi-y  agencies  were  created. 

As  Dr.  Seevers  sees  it,  the  objectives  of 
Oovemment  regulation  of  the  futures 
market  are:  First,  "to  insure  that  future 
jirices  accurately  reflect  supidy  and  de- 
mand conditions"  and  second,  "to  make 
sure  competition  is  fair  to  individual  in- 
vestors and  market  participants."  Not 
surprisingly,  Dr.  Seevers  sees  "a  positive 
contribution  frcnn  Oovemment  regula- 
tion to  futures  trading."  Fortunately,  he 
qualified  his  optimism  by  stating  that 
"as  a  former  deregulator.  I  do  have  mixed 
emotions  about  the  potential  for  doing 
good  or  for  d(ring  harm."  Yet  he  assures 
us  that  the  CFTC  will  not  fall  victim  to 
the  standard  regulatory  problems,  that 
is,  the  commission  win  not  restrict  entry 
or  exit  in  any  major  way  and  will  attempt 
to  fix  prices.  This  philosophy  is  all  well 
and  good  if,  in  fact,  it  is  followed;  but  the 
Wstory  of  other  agencies  suggests  that 
CPTC  regulators  may  not  always  be  as 
concei'ned  about  over-regulating  busi- 
ness as  Dr.  Seevers,  and  CFTC  regula- 
tlMis    could    prove    anticompetitive    in 
time.  In  fact.  Dr.  Seevers  admits  that 
the  industry  his  agency  supervises  al- 
ready receives  "a  little  protection  against 
antitrust  laws,"  though  not  complete  ex- 
emption. 

As  the  Commissioner  points  out,  the 
thrust  of  many  agencies  is  to  engage  in 
expansive  enforcement  pcograms  because 
"there  is  a  lot  mane  pisaa  in  enforce- 
ment than  in  most  other  functions  of  a 
regulatory  agency",  and  enforcement  ac- 
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tions  tend  to  receive  better  media  cover- 
age. Then,  too,  "who  wants  to  be  called 
a  liaper  tlgef  ?"  It  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising that  this  infant  agoicy  which 
began  with  a  Washington  staff  of  40  has 
grown  to  150 — "an  interim  personnel 
ceiling"— in  addition  to  the  5  commis- 
sioners and  their  staffs,  and  of  that  per- 
scnnel  increase  of  110,  80  have  been  in 
the  Judicial  area.  Surprisingly,  the  Com- 
mission whose  concern  is  regiilation  of 
an  econ<xnic  activity  has  only  one  econ- 
omist amidst  a  raft  of  lawyers.  / 

Certain^  I  share  the  optimism  of  Dr. 
Seevers  that  the  new  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission.  In  promulgating  its 
rules,  establishing  policies  and  setting 
goals,  will  learn  from  the  errors  of  older 
regulatory  agencies.  There  is  no  question 
that  those  serving  in  this  commission  are 
bright,  sincere  and  dedicated,  like  Dr. 
Seevers.  and  have  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  in  mind  as  they  approach 
their  duties.  However,  as  we  have  all 
seen,  regulatory  agencies  have  an  unfor- 
tunate way  of  growing  Uke  Topsy  and. 
however  well  intentioned,  of  causing  in- 
jury to  the  consumers  which  they  were 
supposed  to  protect  and  of  becoming  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  the  industries 
which  they  are  supposed  to  regulate.  I 
suspect  that  one  of  these  days  we  will  be 
considering  ways  in  which  best  to  de- 
regulate the  commodity  futures  trading 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  Commissioner  Seevers 
has  performed  a  genuine  service  by  stat- 
ing so  eloquently  and  so  candidly  his 
views  on  the  role  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission.  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  his  speech  at  AEI. 
and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed,  together  with  the  questions-and- 
answers  exchange  with  the  audience,  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Enterprisb  Institute  for  Public 
POUCT  Reskabcr 
(Dr.  Gary  Seevers) 

PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  Johnson.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  while 
you're  finishing,  we'll  get  started  here.  We 
have  the  privilege  today  to  introduce  you  to 
the  newest  regulator  in  Washington.  I  talked 
to  Gary  a  Uttle  bit  about  his  job  and  I  tried 
to  explain  to  him  that  when  we  were  talking 
about  de-regulatlon,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  regulatory  commission  wasn't  exactly 
what  we  had  in  mind.  However,  as  be  pointed 
out  to  me,  "I  can  do  a  better  Job  there  than 
a  lot  of  other  people  I  know."  And  that's 
probably  true. 

Gary  Seevers  is  currently  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  and,  as  most  of  you  know,  prior 
to  tbat  he  was  a  senior  steS  economist  and 
then  special  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
council,  and  then  for  the  last  several  years  he 
was  a  member,  himself,  of  the  Coimcll  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Dr.  Seevers,  prior  to  com- 
ing to  Washington,  has  taught  agricultural 
economics  at  Oregon  State  University,  and 
has  written  on  the  cost  of  food  s^d  to  re- 
cipient countries. 

He  wiU  teU  us  a  little  bit  today  al>out  this 
new  Commodity  Futures  'Trading  Commis- 
sion. And  with  tbatr-let  me  make  one  other 
annouroement.  Copies  of  his  speech,  I'm  told, 
are  available  at  the  pretss  table  outside  at  the 
end  of  lunch. 

Gary? 

lApptoUML]         ■ 


Dr.  SEXvtats.  Thank  you  very  much,  Tom. 
Kuowlng  something  about  tbe  philosophical 
tut  of  many  of  you  at  this  conference,  some 
of  my  old  friends,  it  is  really  an  honor  for 
an  ordinary  working  economist  to  be  invited 
to  appear  on  the  piogr&ia,  especially  to  speak 
at  lunch  where  there  are  calories  served. 

But.  aa  the  representetlve,  as  Tom  points 
out.  of  the  newest  major  regulatory  com- 
mission In  Washington,  I  also  consider  it  a 
little  bit  dangerous  to  be  here.  In  fact,  I  was 
told — as  soon  as  I  came  In,  someone  informed 
me  that  I  was  speaking  to  a  group  In  which 
there  would  probably  be  at  least  ten  people 
better  qualified  to  serve  on  our  commission 
than  any  of  us  who  are  'now  there. 

We  have  only  five  months  under  our  belts. 
In  that  abort  time,  we  have  not  yet,  I  think, 
caught  any  of  tbe  common  aLffllctlons  of  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  Bureaucratic  rigor  mortis 
has  not  set  in.  although  the  tendencies  are 
always  there  in  any  government  agency.  We 
avoided  the  legalistic  approach  to  economic 
regulation  so  far,  but  I  fear  that  may  not  be 
true  for  long.  Indeed,  It  is  probably  unavoid- 
able for  a  regulatory  agency. 

Regulatory  agencies  have  stetutory  respon- 
sibilities that  cover  not  only  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative functions,  but  also  legislative  or 
rule-making  functions;  but  more  importent. 
Judicial  functions.  I  learned  that  we're  sort 
of  three  branches  of  government  all  tucked 
away  in  that  little,  and  some  people  think 
nasty,  fourth  branch  of  government.  The 
Commission  has  not  been  captured  by  the 
industry  we  regvUate.  I  think  we  could  have  a 
cozy  relationship  with  the  industry,  in  part 
because  it's  small. 

I've  tried  to  make  some  assessment  of  bow 
big  the  futures  trading  industry  is.  The  in- 
dustry, in  contrast  to  the  function  they  per- 
form, which  is  providing  the  market — and  I 
would  guess  that  there  Is  a  full-time  equiv- 
alent of  maybe  about  30  or  35,000  people  em- 
ployed in  the  futures  trading  Industry;  so  it 
is  a  little  Industry.  But  there  is  a  wide  diver- 
gence of  opinion  within  that  Industry  and 
between  the  industry  and  the  various  cllente 
they  serve.  So,  I  think  that  if  we  have  coay 
relationship  with  the  Industry  ever,  it'll  have 
to  be  some  sub  set-up. 

In  fact,  on  the  contrary,  our  commission 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  openness,  of  open 
procedures  and  open  meetings,  a  policy  to 
encourage  input  from  the  general  public.  We 
hope,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  openness  wUl 
become  one  of  the  commission's  hallmarks. 
Up  to  now,  however,  public  input  to  our  com- 
mission has  been  extremely  meager.  I  wish  we 
could  get  one  thoughtful  consumer  advocate 
interested  In  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  our  work. 
Maybe  we  will;  so  far,  we  really  have  had  ex- 
tremely little  Interest  in  otu*  work,  and  I 
think  that  is  understandable. 

The  commodity  futures  trading  business  Is 
pretty  esoteric;  regulating  it  Is  a  tedious 
process,  and  the  basic  functions  of  futures 
markets  are  difficult  to  appreciate.  In  fact, 
I've  concluded  that  there  are  very  few  econo- 
mists in  It  who  really  understand  futures 
market  much.  I  was  reading  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Bell  Journal,  and  a  very  prominent  econ- 
omist was  talking  about  futures  markets  In 
the  article  almost  as  a  footnote.  And  I  think 
that — I  can't  believe  this,  but  from  what  he 
said,  I  would  conclude  that  he  didn't  really 
underetend  what  futures  markets  .were  all 
about. 

CFTC,  as  our  alphabet  agency  Is  called.  Is 
not  a  household  word  in  Washington  circles. 
m  my  Judgment,  we  probably  should  not 
aspire  to  become  a  commonly  known  agency. 
The  purpose  of  futures  trading  is  to  Improve 
efficiency  in  markete  for  actual  commodities. 
Actual  commodities  are  traded  In  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  ranging  from  Billions  of  two- 
party  transactions  in  commodities,  all  the 
way  to  the  large,  centralized  markete  that 
have  characterized  many  agricultural  com- 
intidltles;  mari^fete  like  the  hog  and  cattle 
markets  in  Omaha,  for  example. 


I  think  more  and  more,  however — and  even 
in  agricultural  commodities  this  Is  true — 
centralized  kind  of  markete  where  commodi- 
ties are  brought  to  a  place  and  there  le  some 
sort  of  bidding  or  auction  procass;  more  and 
more  those  are  declining  in  Importance  and 
are  being  replaced  by  what  I  would  call 
"telephone  markets." 

Many  commodities  are  traded  on  a  cash  or 
a  spot  basis,  but  lote  of  commodities  are  also 
traded  for  forward  or  future  delivery.  The 
futures  markete,  as  I  see  it,  are  really  sup- 
plemental to  the  cash  and  forward  markets 
for  actual  commodltiep.  They  are  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  either,  and  they  really  could  not 
exist  without  them;  they'd  have  no  particular 
Justification. 

Forward  markets  and  futures  markets  are 
often  confused.  The  essential  difference  Is 
that  a  forward  contract  between  two  parties 
presumes  delivery.  A  futures  transaction 
presumes  tbat  it  will  be  offset  later  without 
delivery.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  futures 
contracts  traded  are  actually  carried  to  de- 
livery. That's  a  textbook  number,  and  I  don't 
know  how  hard  it  is,  but  at  any  rate,  tbe 
proportion  of  trading  ia  very  small.  And  there 
are  some  other  differences  between  forward 
contracts  and  futures  markets;  I  think  that's 
tbe  essential  one.  The  concept  of  a  clearing 
house  is  another  one,  which  I  won't  try  to 
go  Into. 

Failures  markets  have  not  prospered  in 
commodities  for  which  price  movements  are 
largely  dictated  by  government  regulation 
or  by  discretionary  private  pricing  practices. 
TTiere  are  no  futures  markete  for  chemicals, 
aluminum  or  steel,  althotigb,  there  have  been 
some  attempte  made.  There  are  futures  con- 
tracts in  New  York  on  two  different  exchanges 
for  a  number  of  petroleum  producte.  But  I 
think  for  a  fairly — well,  first  those  markets 
or  contracts  are  very  new,  about  a  year  old. 

But  I  think,  for  obvious  reasons  of  govern- 
ment qegulation  and  traditional  pricing  prac- 
tices in  the  petroleum  Industry,  those  futures 
markete  trade  almost  not  at  all.  A  few  trades 
take  place  in  the  propane  market,  a  couple 
of  the  others  have  had  three  or  four  trades 
through  their  one-year  history. 

The  New  York  market  for  sugar — and  here's 
a  case  of  govemmentel  regulation  having  an 
impact  on  futiu-es  trading.  TTie  New  York 
sugar  futures  contract  was  relatively  inactive 
until  sugar  prices  ran  above  the  government 
price  supports.  Now  that  there's  an  economic 
need,  there's  also  a  much  more  active  futures 
market  in  sugar. 

For  commodities  Uke  sugar,  ciurently,  that 
experience  frequent  and  sizeable  price  move- 
ment, futtures  markets — there  are  two  very 
essential  economic  functions  in  my  mind. 
And  I  should  qualify  that  I  am  still  learning 
about  The  economics  of  futures  trading^and 
I  know  ~ihere  is  at  least  one  person  in  tlie 
audience  who  does  know  a  lot  more  abotit 
that  than  I  do. 

The  first  function:  they  enable  Individual 
market  partlclpante  to  shift  or  to  reduce 
their  risk  that  would  be  caused  by  adverse 
price  changes  of  actual  commodities  which 
they  own  or  Intend  to  buy  or  sell.  By  permit- 
ting individual  commercial  firms  to  reduce 
and  shift  risk  among  themselves  and  to 
others,  the  futures  markete  Improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  these  firms'  operations.  Basically,  I 
think  It's  a  matter  of  reducing  tmcerteinty 
and  decision-making,  which  has  a  positive 
effect  on  economic  efficiency. 

Second,  to  provide  a  valuable — essential,  I 
should  say — arena  for  competitive  price  de- 
termination. Futures  prices  are  Jointly 
determined  with  prices  In  cash  and  for- 
ward markete,  or  the  markete  for  actual 
commodities. 

They  provide  signals  for  all  aegmente  of  an 
industry,  even  though  not  evaryone  actually 
trades.  The  f  uttu«8  market  Is  now  used  as  an 
indicator  for  aettUig  eadt  prtoM  tor  many 
commodities.  It  has  aort  at  Mplaoed  the  cash 
market  as  tbe  primary  price  signal  or  price 
Ude. 
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ror  flxampto.  com  futuiw  prtcea  tn  Chi- 
caco.  wUeh  noir  mra  •  fonetUm  of  wailtfwUIe 
maiket  dntfapmnitat  are  also  ttw  iMneh-i 
maik  ft>r  prtclng  ooin  ttaoagtumt  tbe  wort <t 
TtUa  nuit— the  fatoras  market  an  loqrartuit 
public  tnstltaUon.  It  provides  an  extemantr, 
■oto^ieak. 

Tb«  fnturee  market  is  reaUy  the  nltlmate 
In  tlM  omnpetlttTB  market,  nactleally  any 
biiatiMn  or  liMlhrlitiial  can  buy  or  sen  by  pay- 
ing a  iwmfnal  «^«»i»»i»«-^'>'i  charge. 

Prioaa  are  "IttTTiiitnfnl  in  a  public  fonim, 
by  open  outcry,  and  prices  are  widely  dissem- 
inated. Tba  information  value.  I  think,  is  ex- 
tremely blgh. 

The  qiHfllluu  nativaUy  arises  why  should 
the  government  regulate  such  competitive 
markets?  yutnies  markets  In  London  have 
only  mtTitmal  government  regiUatlon.  They 
rely  on  whaft  called  self -regulation. 

Until  five  months  ago.  when  the  CFTC  as- 
sumed Jurisdiction,  this  was  also  true  of 
American  futures  markets  for  the  nonagrl- 
cultural  commoditlea,  such  as  pre(^ous 
metals,  other  kinds  of  metals,  fcveign  cur- 
rencies, luadMT  products,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa, 
and  a  fe«r  other*. 

Futures  tnMttng  In  domestic  farm  commod- 
ities goes  baok  125  years  and  Itaa  been  regu- 
lated. I  would  say.  In  probably  a  nominal 
way.  but  regulated  by  a  smaU  agency  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  since  1922. 

I  benerethere  is  a  valid  reason  for  regula- 
tion whlep  derives  from  the  fact  that  the 
markete  a^  public  Institutions. 

The  r^een  la  ttmply  this.  Futiu^s  trading 
la  vi^erahle  to  mtamal  abuse  through  Im- 
proper tnuUng  practloae.  price  manipulations, 
i  comets,  dissemination  of  false  In- 
formation^ and  fraudulent  practices  with 
and  their  money. 
*  reeult,  futures  markets  have  tended 
to  be  distrusted  by  producer  groups  and  by 
the  public  They  see  periodic  abuses,  and 
they  d»  riot  reaHy  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  evarydsy  beneflta  of  futurea  markets. 
BegiilaMon  provtdas  a  buffer  »g*i«fft  ac- 
tkms  to  the  political  fystem  which  could 
damage  or  outlaw  futures  trading. 

Indeed,  tradhig  tn  one  commodity,  onions, 
was  made  lUagal  several  years  ago  by  an 
act  at  OoBgnaSk 

Bagutatlon  In  affect  sanctions  futures  trad- 
ing and  wiahlee  the  «««"r««t..  beneflta  of 
the  maiketi  ts  be  realised,  so  long  as  regu- 
lation Itself  does  not  »«*^^'nt  a  deterrent  to 
the  effeotlve  operation  of  futures  markets. 
The  priaazy  objective  of  regulation  Is  to 
ensure  that  fufeotee  prlees  aocurately  re- 
fleet  aapfOj  and  demand  «n«HUif>f|,  rxota 
a  ragolMory  standpoint,  the  GUnmodlty 
Futona  Ikadiag  Onmmlssion  should  not  esre 
whelher  eoauaodity  prloes  are  high  or  low. 
going  up  at  coming  down,  so  long  aa  those 
prices  reOaet  the  market's  Mtlmate  of  sumlv 
and  demand. 

In  this  leapect.  as  I  was  trying  to  say,  regu- 
lation shmild  serve  as  a  guardian  of  ftee, 
apen.  and  mmpetttlve  markets. 

A  seoond  ob|sotlT»  is  to  make  sure  com- 
petttlon  Is  fUr  to  Individual  Investors  and 
maricai  partWpcnta.  In  this  respect,  r^ul»- 
Uon  Aould  serve  as  an  umpire.  The  **nipw 
aere  la  that  th*  Onmmlasion  mlgl^  enlarRS 
ihat  role  to  tnaiiaage  the  score,  to  «««>c«Se 
vho  win  he  allessed  to  be  on  the  teams,  or 
»ven  ^lat  the  Anal  sooi*  should  be. 

As  a  regulator.  X  do  see  a  poelttve  contrlbu- 

ilon  framgosemment  rafnlatlon  <a  futures 

nffinc.  nowsiat.  ss  a  former  deregulator,  I 

TiT  ■'■**  — — **°P»  ab«»ttt  the  potential 

or  dotag  goed  or  tsr  doing  harm. 

The  stsadsrd  ngMatory  pitlalls  do  not 

five  me  grse*  ooooem.   Fixed  conmlsdon 

maliiM^  heteg  phsssd  eat.  ike 

■■•»  issM  lestitattag  entry  in  any 

•<  lMt»  Tm  pleeesd  te  laj    thst  m 
41  afeevi  taa  Mmb  s^.  im  mgfmmA  our 

.       _--. m  wm  m  atm  eontranL  One  at 

«  nr  regulatory  AineOuns  Is  to  review  any 
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commodity  contract,  as  wen  ae  old  ones,  and 
we  are  charged  with  eraluattng  that  contract 
as  to  whether  It  serves  an  economic  purpose 
on  tiie  one  hand — that's  one  consideration — 
and  the  ultimate  test  Is  whether  trading  In 
sue*i  a  commodity  would  be  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest. 

So  In  this  process  of.  In  effect,  granting  a 
license  for  trading  In  a  comtnodity  on  an 
OTganlned  futines  exchange,  we  have  been  re- 
viewing a  contract  which  we  approved  a 
eot^le  of  hours  ago.  This  Is  a  contract  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  which 
wotild  set  up  a  futures  market  In  Olnny 
May  mortgage-backed  certificates,  which  Is 
a  relatively  new  financial  Instrument  that 
started  to  be  Issiied  about  four  years  ago. 
We  also  have  an  appllcaUon  before  us 
which  well  soon  be  emiMdatng  for  a  futures 
market  In  Treasury  bills.  I  think  In  review 
ttiat,  that  point  I  tried  to  make  to  the  Com- 
^MtoP  this  morning  was  that  we  should  not 
approy*  It  and  express  any  particular  skeptl- 
otsm  about  the  merlte  or  demerits  or  ttie 
potential  for  that  contract. 

I  think  a  new  Idea  like  that,  a  new  inno- 
vation, ts  something  that  we  want  to  «n- 
oo«Kage,  and  so  I  think  our  posrture  should 
be  basicaUy  <me  of  free  and  open  entry  ot 
new  ideas  in  the  futures  trading  flMd. 

On  the  exit  stde^  exit  Is  esrtatnly  fkee 
from  the  service  industry  assorts  ted  with  fu- 
tiires  trading,  as  demonstrated  by  the  high 
faflure  rate  am<»ig  a  lot  at  Individuals  and 
firms  in  the  Industry— particularly  among 
floor  traders. 

We  are,  I  believe,  setting  a  tone  conducive 
to  innovation  In  the  futiires  taidiistry  and 
our  approval  of  this  Olnny  May  futures  mar- 
ket. I  think,  is  an  Ulustratlon  of  ttiat. 

Our  philosophy  sft  the  Oommlaslon  and 
ova  statutes  require  us  to  seek  what  Is  called 
the  lease  antlcanq>etltive  means  of  regula- 
tion— a  sort  of  negative  statement. 

The  industry  receives  a  little  protection 
against  antitrust  laws,  but  ttiey  do  not  have 
an  outright  exem|>tKm.  We  are  very  aware 
of  the  need  to  avoid  simply  generating  peper- 
work  and  the  need  to  conduot  prompt  deci- 
slon-making. 

We  have  placed  a  high  value  on  open  pro- 
cedures and  publle  tnvolvemfmt. 

Now  on  the  negative  side.  I  do  see  a  num- 
ber of  inher^it  dUkulUee  in  this  iMialnees. 
and  I'vw  even  obeerred  thoee  without  reading' 
Joomal  ari^des  on  the  subject  or  even  AKI 
literature. 

The  Oommlaalon  has  Judicial  re^onBlblU- 
tles,  as  I  mentioned  eartlsr,  and  that  leads 
us  Into  ttie  business  of  dealtog  wltti  Individ- 
ual oases. 

This,  I  am  convinced,  U  going  to  become  a 
very  tlcae-conwimlng  actlvl^  for  the  Com- 
mission and  fcHT  each  at  the  commissioners 
Individually. 

It  should  become  s\ich  a  dominant  activity 
that  caseloads  crowd  our  more  general  re- 
sponslbUttles  at  working  with  the  Industry 
to  build  more  effective,  better  futures  mar- 
kets. 

This  matter  of  individual  cases  and  case- 
loads, at  course,  goes  weU  beyond  economics, 
but  the  costs  of  due  process  to  the  Individual 
can  beeome  enormous,  and  the  beneftta  are 
pretty  dlfflcult  to  irnanirn. 

The  theoretioal  answer  is  to  conduct  our 
nqwosibUitlss  In  ways  that  do  not  generate 
a  hugs  caseload.  In  practice,  this  Is  golnc  to 
bediffleult. 

For  one  reason,  the  Act  requlree  us  to  es- 
taUlsh  what's  called  a  "customer  rMwra- 
tioos  procedure"  for  smaU  Investor  oom- 
platnti,  and  this  ooukt  make  us  a  huge  smell 
claims  court  for  the  commodity  Industry. 

I  ahould  say  that  the  creation  at  the  Com- 
mlislon  (me  at  the  major  thrusts  of  it  in 
ad^lon  to  premrlng  tna.  open,  honest 
nmviitmvw  nsrkets,  is  taivestor  protection. 
and  I  think  tUs  is  in  someirtiat  the  same 
anae  as  the  SBC  is  c^lented  toward  investor 
protectlMi. 


When  I  first  came  aa.  the  Job,  I  once  said 
Jokingly  that  the  Job  oT  the  OFTO  was  to 
make  sure  that  anybody  could  iMk»  nmney 
trading  in  futures.  And  to  my  surprise,  I  wae 
taken  seriously. 

Investtv  protection  is  an  Important  part  of 
our  work,  and  It's  going  to,  Tm  convinced 
lead  to  a  large  caseload  problem.  ' 

Enforcing  ptdides  is  my  second  concern. 
I  think  the  Commlsrion  should  have  a  vig- 
orous but  contained  enforcement  effort.  If 
we  proceed  on  the  typteal  course  of  regula- 
tory agencies,  I'm  afraid  that  enforoement 
will  become  a  much  greater  operation  than 
I  think  it  needs  to  be. 

This  is  because  I  believe  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  should  be  informa- 
tional, educational,  and  quite  frankly,  to 
work  idosely  with  the  industry— with  small 
Industry — to  make  needed  Improvements  in 
futures  trading:  In  other  words,  to  serve  as 
a  catalyst— more  as  a  catalyst  and  less  as  a 
p<diceman. 

An  expansive  enforcement  program  gen- 
erates a  climate  which  runs  contrary  to  this 
alternative  approach.  Enforcement  should,  of 
course,  be  addressed  in  a  benefit  cost  frame- 
work like  any  other  commitment  of  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

I  have  found  that  such  a  framework  Is 
frankly  alien  to  discussions  about  enforce- 
ment, and  enforcement  decisions  go  weU  be- 
yond Just  q>ezuUng  another  "X"  number  of 
doUars  hiring  another  enforcement  officer 
who  la  usually  a  lawyer. 

For  every  d(dlar  invested  In  enforcemMit, 
more  dollars  must  then  be  spent  on  hear- 
ings and  appeals  with  Judicial  procees. 

The  ripple  effect  of  adding  one  more  en- 
forcement officer  is.  I  suspect,  something 
like  adding  five  people  to  the  Commission. 
I  stUl  speak  in  "ones"  because  we  are  stUl 
a  smaU  agency,  Instead  of  speaking  of  add- 
ing tens  or  hundreds. 

Of  course,  as  far  as  enforcement  goes,  we 
must  as  they  say,  "run  the  Kliks  out  of  the 
business,"  but  we  should  not  be  so  pre- 
occupied with  this  aotlvlty  that  we  neglect 
our  primary  mission,  uat  should  we  expend 
such  a  large  part  of  our  resources  on  that 
that  we  find  ourselves  still  Inadequately 
and  understaffed  to  accomplish  our  other 
and.  in  my  mind,  more  critical  objectives. 
To  ask  what  is  the  optimum  levri  of  en- 
forcement effort  Is  to  aak  an  unanswerabls 
question,  or  at  least  an  imanswered  ques- 
tion. 

One  problem  Is  that  there  Is  a  lot  more 
pizazz  in  enforcement  than  in  most  other 
functlms  of  a  regulatory  agency. 

It  Is  a  human  tendency  tat  elected  and 
appointed  officials  to  like  to  see  what  fiiey 
are  doing  In  the  media,  covered  by  the 
media.  And  enforcement  actlcHis  tend  to  re- 
ceive good  coverage. 

It  Is  also  human  to  want  one's  earefuny 
designed   regnlatloos   to  l>e   accepted   and 
promptly  fcAIowed  and  to  flex  your  muscles 
once  m  a  wfaUe.  Who  wants  to  be  called  a    ■ 
"paper  tiger"? 

My  concerns  are  not  only  about  our  Ju- 
dicial and  enforcement  responsibilities,  but 
also  about  the  appropriate  contribution  of 
the  legal  profession  to  the  Commission's 
work  generaUy. 

I-et  me  mxppatt  these  concerns  with  some 
quantitative  evidence.  Tom  Moore  said  I 
could  not  use  equations,  but  I  hope  I  can 
use  a  few  numbers. 

We  started  with  a  Washington  staff  of  40 
carried  over  from  oin-  predecessor  agency. 
That  agency  also  had  about  150  people  sta- 
tioned In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  a  few 
other  cities  where  futures  trading  takes 
place.  Okay,  it  started  with  40. 

As  of  two  days  ago,  we  have  an  Interim 
personnel  celling  oC  160  tn  addition  to  the 
five  commissioners  and  their  staS,  and  I 
won't  tell  you  how  many  staff  memben  we 
have. 

Of  the  growth  of  110 — from  40  to  ISfr— 60 
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have  been  In  the  legal-Judlclal  area.  Includ- 
ing healings  and  appeals,  enfMcement,  and 
the  General  Counsel's  office. 

This  trend  Is  even  more  Ironic  when  one 
considers  that  we  are  engaged  in  regulating 
an  economic  activity,  not  a  legal  one.  Most 
reg-.Jlatory  bodies  in  the  past  seem  to  have 
erred  far  more  in  their  economic  works  than 
in  their  legal  works. 

We  are  not  and  should  not  try  to  be  an 
SEC  for  commodity  futures  trading.  For  ex- 
ample, in  6ur  agency  successful  enforcement 
efforts  in  many  situations  such  as  market 
manipulation  cases — and  that's  really  the 
number  one  objective,  to  avoid  those — suc- 
cessful enforcement  wlU  require  as  a  pre- 
condition an  effective  market  svu^elllance 
program;  survelUance  of  the  markets  in 
terms  of  their  economic  functioning,  Infor- 
mation content,  and  of  trading  activity. 
These  are  not  legalistic  functions. 

To  our  credit,  or  to  Its  credit,  the  Com- 
mission has  already  made  the  decision  to 
give  high  priority  to  economic  analysis  even- 
tually. 

(Laughter.) 

We  have  hired  25  lawyers  and  one  econ- 
omist, but  we  have  an  excellent  economist 
and  we  have  excellent  lawyers,  too.  I'm  get- 
ting after  them  a  little  today  because  I  want 
to,  but  they  are  great  people;  two  of  them 
are  sitting  out  here.  I  have  to  say  they  are 
nice  people. 

We  do  intend  to  have  a  first-rate  economic 
analysis  unit,  and  we  Intend  that  their  ef- 
forts wlU  be  integrated  fully  with  our  de- 
cision-making process  once  we  get  fully  up 
to  speed. 

I  think  and  I  know  aU  the  other  commis- 
sioners agree  with  this — and  as  soon  as  we 
put  our  money  where  it  should  be,  we'U  all 
be  on  the  same  wavelength — I  think  economic 
analysis  market  surveillance  is  simply  es- 
sential for  a  regulatory  agency  like  ours,  es- 
pecially and  franitly,  for  any  agency  that 
wants  to  be  effective  over  the  long  haul. 

The  underlying  economics  change  things 
so  much  over  time  that  unless  they  are  being 
paid  close  attention  to,  there  Is  simply  no 
way  for  the  regulations  to  keep  up-to-date. 

In  these  early  days,  I  hope  and  think  we 
still  have  the  luxury  of  deciding  how  to  at' 
ganlze  the  Commission  so  that  we  strike  the 
right  balance  In  the  contribution  of  lawyers, 
accountants,  managers,  financial  analysts, 
and  all  the  other  progressions,  even  econo- 
mists, in  the  Commission's  future. 

The  balance  we  achieve  will  determine 
whether  the  CFTC  becomes  Just  another 
regulatory  agency  or  a  model  agency  five  years 
from  now. 

Thank  you  very  much.  If  there  are  ques- 
tions, I'd  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

(Applaiise.) 

Yes,  sir? 
.  Mr.  Alphin.  Dr.  Seevers,  perhaps  you  could 
tell  us  what  in  your  opinion  were  the  market 
conditions  that  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
regulatory  agency  which  you  could  deal  with 
without  adjudicatory  and  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

Dr.  Seevers.  Could  you  repeat  that? 

Mr.  ALPBm.  I  wondered  what  market  con- 
ditions led  to  the  formation  of  a  regulatory 
(body  which  can  be  met  with  without  adjudi- 
catory and  enforcement  personnel. 

Dr.  Sezvxbs.  Well,  I  can't  really  answer  even 
the  first  part  of  the  question,  because  I  hear 
various  stories  about  what  created  the  Com- 
mission. You  have  said  there  are  many 
mothers  of  a  successful  idea,  but  there  are  all 
sorts  of  people  who  take  credit  for  it,  rang- 
ing from  a  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in 
'The  Des  Moines  Register"  about  alleged  un- 
fair and  illegal  treatment  a  person  received 
with  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  is 
again  in  the  Judicial  area. 

I  think  that — this  is  not  really  answering 
the  question — but  I  think  there  was  a  feel- 
ing that  things  were  happening  In  the  mar- 
ket. Of  course,  we  were  created  In  part  as  a 


consequence  of  the  general  commodity  price 
boom,  and  I  think  there  was  a  feeling  that  In 
a  number  of  markets,  in  particular  the  pre- 
viously unregulated  ones  lUce  cocoa  and  sugar 
and  those  that  there  tended  to  be  a  clubblsh 
situation  and  that  these  markets  were  not 
generating — they  were  not  open  and  were 
not  generating  as  much  Information  as  they 
could  for  the  general  trading  community. 

And  I  thtak  in  that  way  the  Commission 
can  do  something  about  it.  I  think  we  can 
ensure  that  the  price  information  is  made 
fully  available,  that  statistics  on  tradmg, 
which  were  hard  and  even  impossible  to  come 
by  in  previously  unregulated  commodities, 
that  those  statistics  are  made  available  to 
people  who  are  engaged  in  the  market. 

So  I  think  in  that  sense,  to  the  extent  that 
the  commodity  price  boom  was  a  big  thing 
and  that  that  led  to  some  suspicion  that 
there  was  "hanky-panky"  going  on  in  these 
unregulated  markets,  I  think  that  we  can 
correct  to  a  degree — not  that  it  will  answer 
everything,  but  the  Judicial  part  goes  to  a 
niunber  of  the  reasons  that  the  Commission 
was  created. 

BIr.  HouTRAKKEK.  I  wcM  very  pleased  with 
the  regulatory  philosophy  expressed  by  Gary 
Seevers.  I  think  that  other  regulatory  com- 
missions can  certainly  draw  Inspiration  from 
the  very  modest  and  worthwhile  goals  he 
has  set  forth. 

I  did  want  to  ask  one  question  which  hasn't 
come  up  In  the  prepared  remarks.  The  Oom- 
modlty  Exchange  Authority  which  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Com- 
mission for  agricultural  commodities  did 
publish  useful  statistics. 

Now,  this  was  true  until  two  or  three  years 
ago  when,  for  reasons  which  I  don't  know, 
the  statistics  suddenly  were  stopped. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  question  what 
plans  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission has  In  the  publication  of  statistics 
which  is.  I  think,  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  it  bets. 

Dr.  Seevers.  Well,  frankly.  Hank,  we've 
been  so  overburdened  with  Congressional 
deadlines  that  we  have  not  looked  at  that. 
We're  now  starting  to  lo<A  at  our  whole 
data  collection  system,  the  kinds  of  data 
we  require. 

I  am  favorably  disposed  toward  that.  I 
think  the  reason  that  some  of  those  reports 
were  terminated  was  that  you  could  write 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  get  the  same 
thing. 

The  difficulty  is — take  something  like 
gold — you  would  have  to  write  not  only  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  but  four  other  ex- 
changes to  find  out  what  was  going  on  In 
gold. 

So  I  think  with  the  additional  resources 
of  the  Commission  and  given  our  philosophy. 
I  think  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  start 
publishing  a  good  deal  more  than  we  are 
now  publishing. 

Right  now  we  only  have  one  report  we've 
published,  which  reports  on  the  position  of 
large  traders — what  we  call  large  traders. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
we'U  do  more  of  that.  There  Is  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  do  it  simply 
because  a  handful  of  academics  find  that 
very  useful  to  have  those  nice  compilations. 
That's  what  I  answered  to  one  previous  per- 
son who  asked  me  that.  But  I  think  as  a 
part  of  our  general  information  program,  we 
should  be  publishing  more  and  not  Just  re- 
lying on  what  the  exchanges  publish,  al- 
though that's  where  the  main  burden  of  In- 
f(»inatlon  flow  should  be  from,  the  ra- 
changes,  not  from  oiur  office  in  Washirigton. 

Yes,  sir? 

Mr.  HiinsH.  In  light  of  the  experience 
of  other  regulatory  agencies,  and  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  your  own  numbers  have 
grown  400  percent  in  such  a  short  time,  what 
makes  you  think  that  your  agency  will  not 
become  a  household  word,  and  what  factors 


do  yovi  think  will  lead  to  your  deregulation'' 
Dr.  Seevbis.  WeU,  I  think  there  are  al- 
most no  factors  that  would  lead  to  our  de- 
regulation at  this  stage— deregulation,  do- 
ing away  with  the  agency  and  scaimg  it  1>ack 
TO  what  it  was  before  or  something  less. 

I  don't  know  what  will  prevent  tis  from 
becoming  another  faUure  in  the  regulatory 
field.  I  think  the  main  thing  is  because  there 
Is  an  enorjoQous  amount  of  discussion  and 
talk  and  awareness  about  tbe  evUs  of  the 
fourth  branch  of  government.  And  cer- 
tainly, we  ought  to  be  able  to  learn  a  little 
bit  from  what  this  is  going  on  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  popular  topic  across  the  country. 

So  I  think  the  awareness  that  regulatory 
agencies  have  made  a  lot  of  trta^rs  wUl  help 
us  avoid  some  of  thoee  errors;  I  hope  we'll 
avoid  most  of  them. 

I  guess  the  only  thing  that  makes  me  think 
we  won't  do  it  is  because  rm  there  and  I'm 
going  to  try  to  stop  it.  I  should  say — your 
question  was  also  that  all  of  us  nice,  en- 
lightened people  vrho  are  now  there,  the 
five  of  us  will  not  always  l>e  there.  I  think 
that's  true,  but  I  think  what  we  do  In  the 
first  year  or  two  will  set  a  major  tone  for 
the  course  the  Commission  takes  over  a  five 
or  ten-year  period. 

Yes,  sir? 

Professor  Frech.  (Inaudible.)  Can  you 
conceive  of  any  condition  where  someone 
wants  to  create  a  new  contract  but  you 
think  it's  a  bad  thing?   (Inaudible.) 

Dr.  Seevess.  It  probably  is. 

(Laughter.) 

Dr.  Seevers.  WeU,  I  tried  to  say  that  I 
thought,  on  a  new  idea,  that  we  should 
have — I  got  criticized  for  using  this  word — 
but  fairly  lenient  or  moderate  standards 
that  we  should  have  a  free  entry  policy  for 
new  contracts. 

Now^,  you  get  Into  some  real  issues,  though— 
weU,  another  thing  to  say  is  that  Just  be- 
cause somebody  wants  a  contract  sure  doesn't 
mean  that  there  is  going  to  be  anybody 
who  wants  to  trade. 

And  t.>iere  are  a  lot  of  contracts  that  are 
deader  than  doornails;  nobody  Is  trading 
them  at  all.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that  particularly,  but  I  dont  think  we're 
standing  In  the  way  of  all  these  people  who 
are  sitting  out  there  wanting  to  trade  ac- 
tively and  we're  stopping  it. 

A  new  contract  comes  along  very  slowly. 
It  probably  has  a  five-year  gestation  period 
if  it  is  carefuUy  researched,  carefully  pro- 
moted, probably  requiring  a  year  or  two  of 
research  and  promotion. 

It's  not  something  that  Just  h^pens.  I 
iLuow  that's  a  concept  that  is  foreign  to  u 
lot  of  pe<^Ie  here,  but  a  suooeasful  futures 
contract  like  the  corn  contract  In  Chicago — 
it's  a  live  thing.  It  has  evolved  over  126 
years;  it  has  had  its  ups  and  downs;  it  has 
its  deficiencies;  it  has  to  keep  changing  to 
keep  pace  with  the  market. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  positive  role  for  the 
Commi&sion  to  play  in  revlewmg  new  con- 
tracts. 

Now,  here  is  a  real  tough  issue.  I  don't 
know  vhat  the  answer  Is,  but  there  are  now 
five  gold  contracts.  A  couple  of  those  are 
almost  totally  Inactive. 

Now.  suppose  that  the  Minneapolis  Grain 
Exchange  comes  in  to  us  with  an  application 
for  another  gold  contract,  and  suppose  three 
or  foiu"  other  exchanges  also  do  that. 

Now,  I  suspect  that  there ^  a  fixed  amount 
of  gold  trading  that's  going  to  go  on.  These 
additional  exchanges  wotild  expand  the 
quantity  of  trading  produced  a  little  bit, 
but  not  much. 

But  there  is  a  basic  question — I  thmk 
we're  dealing  here  with,  to  some  extent,  a 
natviral  monopoly — there  is  a  question 
whether  adding  and  proliferating  a  lot  of 
gold  contracts  is  really  a  good  thing  for  ef- 
fective gold  trading.  And  that's  somettilng 
we're  going  to  be  investigating. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Oary.  I  really 
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sboold  iBftke  »  comment  about  80  lawyers 
and  ono  eoaaamM,  bnt  I  woo^. 

Oar  tfUruBoa  ■elun  wfll  be  b*dE  in  the 
Oeorfetova  aoea  and  ire  wUl  begin  In  about 
ten  mlBolee.  flMiik  joo. 

(AppiaiiB».) 
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taopoem>  arms  rau. 

Mr.  aPARKlIAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion M(b}  of  the  Voiflign  Ifilltaxy  Sales 
Act  rma^ifm  thai  GoogxtM  receive  ad- 
vaaoaMMBeatlaa  or  propoMd  anas  aales 
under  «ka*  Ml  te  aaeeM  ef  $28  million. 
^^INIB  MMb  Bsuaealton,  ttie  Congrem  has 
29  ffalfiwhr  dkys  dming  wtaleb  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  oon- 
cuxrent  reeoiutlMi.  The  provlsian.  stlpu- 
latos  that,  in  tba  Senate,  the  notiflcatlan 
of  prsnsei  nle  shaU  be  soit  to  the 
chalnaaa  o<  the  Aireign  Rdattens 
OoimBfttee. 

In  fciwulnf  with  my  intenUon  to  see 
that  each  infonnatlon  is  Immediately 
avaUabie  to  the  fun  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Rmoib  at  tWa  point  the  notiflcatlon  I 


tors.  Zt  offers  some  fresh  Ideas  that 
should  interest  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent   that  the 
article  be  mrinted  in  theRacou. 

"Zhere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoed, 
as  follows: 
Iw  His  Own  WoaDs  Ma.  Aittomation  Otfebs 

A  Bold  Cure  worn  What  Ails  the  Cities — 

"PaiV  ATXZATION  " 


There  bdag  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tion was  ordored  to  be  printed  in  the 
R«co»».  as  follows: 
Dmnxtm  Owusui  Asbistavcx  Agenct. 

Wttktm0to»,  DC,  Oetciber  23,  1975. 
Hon.  JoKv  J.  STaaxiCAH, 
Chairnuu,  Commtttee  on  Foreign  Relutions. 
UJL  Senate,  WmOiington,  D.C. 

DsAa  Ml.  Cbaibkak:  Pmuant  to  the  re- 
porting lequliemcuta  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreiga  imitary  Sales  Act.  aa  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  barewlth  itansmlttal  No  76- 
10.  coDfiemlng  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia 
for  an  eeUmated  cost  of  $168.7  million 
Shortly  after  this  letter  la  d^vered  to  your 
i>iBce.  we  plan  t«  notify  the  news  media 
SbtMcely. 

H.U.FISH. 
Lieutenm»t  Oeneral,  USAF^  Director. 

Trntymnrrta.  No.   76-10 
siyrtLM  OP  VBWnB  BsnANca  or  lxttb  of 
orrawvaanAMM  »o  aaonow  te(b)  op 

a.  Proepeotive 

*>•  Te4^  EjMmm$ed  Vetme:  glMLT 

k-i-^'J?!.'^*""  ^  •*»■««»  or  aenteee  Of 
erad:  PA  Mamy  0«pa  of  Wiinlimii 
Kaemt  of  tap  eoaslf  uatton  at  a 
iMa  Watlnnst  Oawd  nnaJq—i  im 
>lax   oonriMag   of  headquarle»  bnUdtag, 
ilgnal  bonding.   wwebooMe,  betiaeiLB  and 
'  upportliig  utmtles. 

d.  JHWirip  Department:  Amy. 

e.  Date  npor*  Delivered  to  CoHorea:  33 
<)ct  1975: 


As  New  York  City  teeters  on  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy,  politicians  and  money  men 
acroGs  the  country  are  aerambUng  to  find  new 
ways  of  providing  munle^ial  aerrloea  on  a 
fiscally  sound  basis.  One  man  who  thkiks  he 
may  have  the  solution  is  John  Diebold,  whoae 
10Sa  book  Automation  populavJaed  the  term 
and  who  in  1864  fmmded  the  Dieboid  Oroup, 
an  international  management  oongkimerate 
that  haa  advised  gowemments  as  wen  aa  360 
malar  ooiporattana  on  how  beat  to  use  com- 
puter teohnology.  CurrenUy  Diebold.  40  and 
a  moltlmllUonatre,  is  advocating  "privatiza- 
tion" of  public  servicee.  This  means  tiiat 
private  buslneaa  would  be  enooucaged  to 
oomfete  with  governmental  agencies  In  pro- 
vldiag  these  servlcca— <ratn  maU  delivery  and 
garbage  pickup  to  fire  protection.  BeoenUy 
Diebold  talked  with  Cbxlatophcr  P.  AiKler- 
sen  of  People  about  the  possible  role  of 
jKlvate  enterprise  in  solving  the  cities'  prob- 


PRIVATIZATION 

Mr.  MAlHIAa  Mr.  Presidwjt,  a  krt  of 
lis  can  tinker  with  our  cars  and  keep 
I  hem  limping  akmg  over  our  crowded 
!  treets.  Very  few  of  us  can  axvision  new 
ioA  better  systems  ot  trao«mrtatlon. 
-!his  kind  of  vision  is  the  qnaltty  that 
<  istingairiios  Jatan  Diebold  as  an  un- 
I  ammon  man.  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
1  tnkerlng  with  the  status  «|uo  idien  he 
<etects  the  potential  for  something 
fetter. 

A  iwMifc  iirtlele  hi  People  explored 
XMikaUfk  latMt  tUWdiw  en  the  re- 

1  itionship  of  Ike  pobUe  and  private  sec- 


i 

Why  do  yoN  think  private  companies  are 
the  answer  to  $a§gina  »ervk:e»J 

If  a  creature  arrived  here  Irom  another 
planet  and  walked  around,  he'd  see  lots  of 
hi^Uy  sophisticated  thine»— ttieviaioc  sets, 
telephones,  computers — aU  the  products  of 
private  enterprise.  Then  he'd  look  at  the 
lousy  schoola.  the  decaying  slums,  the  filthy 
streets  and  say.  "Oee.  this  is  really  screwed 
up."  Our  social  institutions  are  Just  not 
naturally  geared  to  keep  pace  in  this  era  of 
sweeping  change.  The  question  should  be- 
who  can  do  best  for  IcMt? 

What  aivantatee  does  prtoate  enterpriae 
have  over  govemmentr 

Tba  private  sector  can  provide  what  is  now 
entirely  abaent  from  the  public  sector:  the 
market  dynamics  and  profit  forces  that  make 
private  busineaa  tba  most  eSkottve  Innovator 
and  xwnurce-aUocator  In  the  htatory  of  man. 
Oovammant  should  be  trying  to  "-^aMlnh  in- 
oantlves  so  that  whaUver  society  needs  done 
whether  it  la  health  care  or  garbage  coUec- 
tlon,  a  profit  can  be  made. 

SpecificaUy.  what  are  tome  of  the  drau- 
oacks  to  the  way  citiet  are  now  aupplyine 
serviaes? 

Pot  one  thing,  public  agencies  are  using 
labor-intensive  methods  that  are  of  another 
age.  Science  and  technology  are  not  being 
UBed«ffeotlveIy.  Instead,  more  and  more  peo- 
Vle  are  put  to  work  to  pick  up  the  garbage 
and  fight  the  fires.  Success  or  failure  in  the 
Private  sector  is  measured  by  results,  but 
■mong  government  agencies,  the  more  money 
and  manpower  expended  the  better,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  Job  ever  gets  done 
In  New  Tortc  City,  the  Sanitation  Depart- 
ment  budget  goes  up  every  year.  But  by  any- 
bo^  standards,  the  streets  are  filthy. 

«ft  doesn't  further  automation  mean  fur- 
ther employment? 

Wo.rnieee  <diange8  arent  about  to  happen 
ovn^ht.  Up  unta  this  century,  most  people 
wot»eO  on  farms,  and  It  wasn't  untu  the 
iWOB  that  we  went  from  a  blue-collar  ma- 

h^w!S,^4r^**t!^  m«Jorlty.  Anyway, 
^moricaUy  it  has  been  very  dlfflcult  to  get 
PWfHe  to  do  dirty  work.  A  guy  who  might 
nave  onoe  become  a  garbageraan  now  wants 
to  do  something  less  unpleasant. 
J^^J'SLV^*^  biM<w««t  should  take  over 

_***■**  •"•  I'm  advocatlBg  a  mix  of  pnUlo 
sgswwsa  aad  prlvasp  owiweatioM  cnimmM^Mp 
•gainst  one  another,  to  much  the  same  way 


that  the  government-run  British  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation  otmpetes  with  the  privately 
owned  Independent  Broadcasting  Atttbority 
in  Oreat  Britain.  The  current  term  ftw  this, 
although  I  have  a  particular  loathing  for 
the  stuffiness  of  the  word,  Is  "prlvsthsatlon." 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  privatization 
can  work? 

There  have  been  scattered  exjMrtments,  but 
there  Is  very  little  evidence  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  concept  Just  hasn't  been  wldelv 
tried. 
Why  not? 

The  biggest  obstacle  is  getting  people  to 
accept  the  Idea  of  making  profit  out  of  pro- 
viding public  services.  UnfOTtunately.  the 
strongest  opposition  comes  fiom  the  liberal 
Intellectual  community  and  businessmen 
who  would  rather  leave  such  decisions  up 
to  the  politicians. 

And  the  politicians  make  the  torong  deci- 
sions? 

They  are  very  good  at  setting  political 
priorities,  but  that  has  llttte  if  anythhig 
to  do  with  efficiency.  The  public  sector,  in 
business  parlance,  is  a  bad  operator.  New 
York  may  pun  through  this  time.  But  if 
something  major  Isn't  done  to  overhaul  the 
system,  in  five  years  Mayor  Beame  will  look 
back  on  1975  as  a  lark. 

Which  services  do  you  think  might  bert 
be  provided  by  private  companies? 

The  United  States  Post  Office  has  technl- 
cafly  been  a  "private"  corporation  for  the 
past  four  years.  But  of  course  it  Is  stIU  es- 
sentially a  part  of  the  federal  bureaucracy. 
If  it  was  rim  by,  say,  Xerox,  there  would' 
probably  be  such  iimovatlons  as  electronic 
transmission  of  mail.  We  should  have  this 
by  now,  at  little  or  no  extra  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

What  about  garbage  collection? 
Garbage  collection  in  cities  like  New  York 
should  be  handled  through  an  underground 
network  of  pipes.  The  ciu-rent  labor-inten- 
sive method,  as  ineffecUve  as  It  is,  resulte  in 
a  sanitation  budget  of  6264  million  a  year. 
S&ny  smaller  communities  across  the  coun- 
try contract  the  lowest  bidder  to  take  away 
the  garbage.  In  BeUerose.  N.Y.,  Just  outside 
of  New  York  City,  a  private  company  cfA- 
lects  the  garbage  at  a  cost  of  672  per  year 
per  household — compared  to  6306  a  year  in 
a  community  which  Is  handled  by  the  New 
York  City  SaniUtion  Department. 
What  about  police  and  fire? 
In  general,  I'd  say  that  police  iM-otecUon 
should  Btay  with  the  city.  But  the  posaibiUty 
of  using  private  security  forces  to  suM>le- 
ment  coverage  in  some  areas  should  not  be 
completely  discounted.  I  understand  that 
there  are  more  private  security  police  In  New 
York  than  city  policemen. 

Aa  for  fire  protection,  up  until  the  18th 
century  this  was  handled  by  insurance  com- 
panies. Why  not  let  the  fire  Insurance  com- 
panies run  tlie  fire  departments  again?  They 
cwtainly  have  a  vested  interest  In  seeing 
that  fires  are  put  out,  or  that  they  don't  oc- 
cur m  the  first  place.  j  «u    •.  wi. 

Should  private  enterprise  play  a  role  in 
education? 

If  you  had,  say,  Xerox  and  IBM  running 
school  systems,  my  guess  is  you  would  have 
a  tremendous  Increase  in  the  quaUty  of  ed- 
ucation. The  federal  government  is  fanning 
to  conduct  e^wriments  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut  in  which  vouchers  for  a 
years  education  wiU  be  Issued  to  parents. 
They  can  use  the  vouchers  at  either  a  state- 
ran  school  or  a  private  school. 

If  the  private  sector  U  so  ejfleient,  why  the 
nee*  /or  federal  eubeidies  to  Itail  out  Lock- 

I  am  not  a  big  believer  to  subsidies.  Lock- 
heed  should  have  been  aUowed  to  go  bank- 
r^t^  think  it  Is  very  Inqwrtant  ttut  com- 
P"™«  go  bankrupt.  Bankruptcy  to  a  vital 
process    that    bureaucracies    don't    benefit 
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from  They  Just  keep  going  on,  whether  they 
can  do  a  Job  at  a  reasonable  cost  or  not. 

When  it  gets  down  to  the  individual 
worker  do  you  think  that  the  corporate  bu- 
reaucrat U  any  more  productive  than  the 
aovernment  bureaucrat? 

In  a  government  bureaucracy,  there  are 
no  incentives  and  no  rewards  for  rocking  the 
boat  Hence  nobody  does.  I  don't  believe  the 
same  is  true  In  a  private  company.  After  all, 
civil  service  rules  make  it  rather  difficult  to 
net  rid  of  an  Incompetent  or  lazy  public 
servant.  There  are  few  such  constraints  in 
private  business. 

Why  hasn't  business  taken  the  initiative 
in  solving  the  cities'  problems? 

Until  now,  the  emphasis  in  business  has 
been  on  corporate  form,  improved  manage- 
ment techniques  and  the  social  responsibil- 
ity of  private  enterprise.  Of  course  corpora- 
tions have  a  responsibility  to  help  clean  up 
the  environment,  provide  scholarships  or 
grants,  or  whatever.  Much  has  been  done 
and  much  more  can  be  done.  But  good  cor- 
porate citizenship  isn't  enough.  The  true  so- 
cial responsibility  of  business  is  to  pursue 
profit.  In  that  pursuit,  business  can  do  much 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  public  services. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
U.S.  NAVY 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress 
authorized  the  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion of  ships  for  the  Continental  Navy. 
Today,  some  200  years  later  the  Navy 
celebrates  its  bicentennial  anniversary. 
In  recognition  of  this  milestone,  the  Hon- 
orable J.  William  Middendorf  U,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  addressed  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  Convention  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev..  on  October  16.  1975.  to  put 
this  achievement  in  proper  perspective. 
In  view  of  the  outstanding  quality  of  his 
remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  his  comments  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  bt  Hon.  J.  WnxiAU  MmoENDoiiF  n 
As  the  62nd  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  It  Is  a 
pleMure  and  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  to 
commemorate  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  on  October  13, 
1775,  the  Continental  Congress  authorized 
the  acquisition  and  construction  of  ships  for 
the  Continental  Navy. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  the  original 
American  colonies  were  coastal;  and  foreign 
commerce  across  the  seas  then,  as  now,  was 
essential  to  them.  From  across  the  seas,  then, 
as  now,  would  come  any  military  threat. 

Therefore  during  the  Revolution  a  strong 
Navy  was  soon  recognized  as  essential  to  ob- 
taining our  freedoms.  Starting  with  the  qiiasl 
war  with  France  and  the  War  of  1812,  and  In 
war  after  war  since,  America  has  fought  to 
establish  the  principal  of  freedom  of  the 
seas. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the 
architect  of  the  modern  American  Navy.  Of 
the  Navy  he  wrote:  "In  my  own  Judgment 
the  most  Important  service  that  I  rendered  to 
peace  was  the  voyage  of  the  battle  fleet  round 
the  world."  Soon  many  of  the  ships  of  this 
fleet  were  to  win  the  great  battles  of  the 
Atlantic  in  World  War  I. 

Today  ovir  nation  is  more  dependent  on 
seapower  than  ever  before.  In  many  respects 
we  have  became  an  island  nation.  More  and 
more  we  are  dependent  on  others  across  the 
wide  oceans  for  ovi  raw  materials  and  en- 
ergy. Across  those  oceans  are  o\ir  allies  and 
ovir  cultural  heritage.  On  those  oceans  we 
are   seeing   with    Increasing   frequency   the 
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growing  potential   challenge   of  the   Soviet 
Navy. 

Our  great  President  like  bU  predecessor 
Theodore  Roosevelt  has  a  deep  xmderstand- 
Ing  of  seapower.  A  former  Navy  man.  Presi- 
dent Ford  recently  said:  "American  pros- 
perity, perhaps  even  American  survival,  still 
depends  on  keeping  the  sea  lanes  open  and 
only  a  strong  American  Navy  can  guarantee 
that  result." 

Dut-lng  the  first  hundred  years  of  our 
existence  as  a  nation  the  mineral  production 
of  the  world  grew  about  ten  times.  During 
the  last  hundred  years  of  our  existence  it 
grew  another  twelve  times  and  It  is  growing 
more  rapidly  now  than  ever  before.  The  In- 
dustrial nations  of  the  world — the  United 
States.  Japan  and  Europe — control  about  90 
percent  of  the  world's  economy.  While  we 
produce  about  66  percent  of  the  world's 
minerals,  we  consume  about  90  percent  of 
them.  More  significantly,  with  only  about 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population,  the 
U.S.  is  consuming  more  than  a  third  of  all 
the  raw  materials  and  energy  In  the  world. 
Of  course,  there  are  those  who  think  this 
is  preordained  and  that  we  don't  have  to 
worry  about  protecting  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  preordained  that  It  wUl  be  pro- 
tected by  somebody.  Besides,  who  would  want 
to  take  It  away  from  us? 

Throughout  history,  nations  or  Individuals 
with  something  desirable  have  had  It  taken 
away  from  them.  To  my  knowledge,  there 
has  been  no  exception.  Unless  they  were 
willing  to  fight  for  it  and  give  every  mdlca- 
tlon  that  they  were  prepared  to  fight  for 
it,  they  otherwise  lost  It. 

Now  more  than  ever  I  think  we  are  seeing 
a  growing  tendency  toward  Isolationism. 
Even  though  we  are  more  and  more  de- 
pendent economically,  some  people  are  say- 
ing that  we  shouldn't  malntam  our  commit- 
ments abroad.  I  would  like  to  go  Into  a  few 
reasons  why  I  think  Isolationism  Is  the 
wrong  course. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  our 
principal  allies  In  Europe  and  visited  with 
oiu-  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean.  Every- 
where I  perceived  a  growing  concern  about 
the  economic  situation  and  a  growing  feeling 
on  the  part  of  some  of  "Let's  let  Uncle  Sam 
pick  up  the  tab  if  we  can.  If  we  can  talk 
him  Into  It." 

We  have  problems,  too.  we  point  out.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Schleslnger  has  been  very, 
very  vocal  in  talking  to  our  allies  around  the 
world  about  their  responsibilities  and  about 
their  commitments.  They  must  share 
equally  with  us.  If  we  don't  stand  together, 
we  are  going  to  fall  separately.  He  has  been 
the  most  persuasive  advocate  around  the 
world  for  sharing  military  responsibUlty. 
He  Is  Just  back  from  a  very  successful  trip 
to  Europe. 

As  one  looks  around  the  world,  one  can 
observe  that  the  Soviets  have  all  their  aUl- 
ances  contiguous  to  their  own  land  mass — 
I  am  talking  now  about  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries,  the  courtries  which  are  their 
principal  allies.  Unlike  the  Soviets,  most  of 
our  principal  alliances  are  oceanic,  either 
across  the  wide  spaces  of  the  Pacific  or  across 
the  wide  spaces  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  our  investments  overseas.  We 
have  historic  relationships  going  back  for 
centuries  over  there.  We  are  therefore  an 
Island  nation  for  these  reasons  as  well  as 
from  the  point  of  view  of  raw  materials. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Department 
68  out  of  the  71  principal  raw  materials 
which  we  consume  In  this  country  and  we 
need  for  our  survival  In  one  form  or  an- 
other are  being  imported  today,  whether  5 
percent  or  100  percent. 

Right  after  World  War  U,  you  may  recall, 
we  were  relatively  self-sufficient.  We  were 
exporting  oil.  We  were  self-svifficlent  In  most 
raw  materials.  And  we  coiild  be  self-suf- 
ficient again  In  the  production  of  almost  all 
raw  materials;  but.  In  fact,  we  are  not. 


Today  U.S.  Imports  are  growing.  We  are 
also  exporting  more.  Whether  it  be  food 
stuffs,  where  we  are  blessed  with  a  favor- 
able climate  and  are  more  efficient  than 
most  at  the  moment,  or  whether  It  be  highly 
sophisticated  electronic  equipment,  com- 
puters, military  hardware,  w»  are  exporting 
to  provide  ourselves  with  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments.  That  means  Jobs. 

At  the  moment,  we  are  doing  very  well 
with  exports,  perhaps  better  than  we  have 
ever  done.  This  Is,  I  think,  due  to  a  number 
of  factors,  not  the  least  of  these  is  that  the 
American  dollar  was  at  least  until  recently 
substantially  undervalued  In  relation  to  a 
number  of  other  currencies. 

All  this  could  change  very  rapidly  how- 
ever. It  Is  not  preordained  that  we  are  going 
to  march  off  into  the  sunset  forever  with  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade. 

Nevertheless,  98  percent  of  our  export  or 
import  tonnage  moves  by  sea,  not  only  to- 
dav — but  10  years  from  now. 

■While  many  high  value  assets  such  as  com- 
puters travel  by  cargo  planes,  most  items 
such  as  oil  and  Iron  ore  ore  moving  by  sea. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  away  from  our  de- 
pendence on  the  sea. 

We  have  therefore  become  an  Island  na- 
tion from  two  points  of  view.  Our  principal 
political  and  military  alliances  are  overseas, 
and  we  are  more  and  more  becoming  eco- 
nomically dependent  on  others  overseas, 
whether  for  otu-  markets  or  materials. 

So  what  are  we  doing  about  it?  To  be  paro- 
chial for  a  moment  I  would  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  security  of  that  ocean  transit  de- 
pends on  the  U.S.  Navy.  Yet  the  burden  for 
deep  ocean  security  lies  mainly  on  the  US. 
Navy.  How  capable  are  we  to  carry  out  this 
commitment? 

Let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  arithmetic.  Be- 
cause of  block  obsolescence  of  World  War  II 
ships  we  have  cut  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  half  In  the  last  six  years.  We  went  from 
976  ships  to  483.  That  Is  where  we  are  now. 
That  Is  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  threat 
ha^5  been  growing  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

Now,  has  the  threat  t>een  growing,  or  are 
we  crying  wolf?  Since  1962,  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  the  Soviet  Navy  has 
pone  from  what  I  consider  a  major  reorienta- 
tion— from  a  coastal  navy — to  a  olue  water 
navy  In  the  middle  sixties,  and  In  the  early 
seventies,  with  the  new  vertical  take-off  car- 
rier, toward  a  shore  projection  navy. 

They  have  under  construction  their  first 
aircraft  carriers,  the  KIEV  class,  and  are 
building  them  faster  than  we  can  build 
carriers.  They  have  one  operational  and  the 
second  on  the  way.  Even  more  ominous  they 
have  three  times  the  number  of  submarines 
as  we  have — 325  of  them  now.  of  which  more 
than  120  are  nuclear  powered. 

They  developed  20  classes  of  capable  antl- 
shlp  mtesUes  and  their  variants. 

This  year  we  hope  to  begin  deploying 
aboard  our  ships  the  Harpoon  missile,  our 
first  really  effective  over-the-horlxon  missile. 
We  are  In  a  hurry  to  catch  up  In  this  area 
of  deficiency.  But  until  the  early  1960's  we 
won't  be  able  to  match  their  tactical  naval 
missile  capabilities  unless  we  have  an  air- 
craft carrier  In  the  area,  and  that  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  dlfflcult  as  we  reduce 
numbers  In  our  carrier  force. 

We  will  be  down  to  13  Imoortant  carriers 
when  we  decommission  the  Hancock  and  the 
Oriskany  in  the  next  18  months.  We  had  26 
carriers  when  we  abandoned  the  Regulus 
Program  14  years  ago  which  was  our  major 
surface  to  surface  missile  development  before 
HBrooon.  We  put  tactical  missiles  Into  planes 
off  the  decks  of  carriers.  With  26  we  could 
spread  those  carriers  around  the  world.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  Soviet  Navy  was  nowhere 
near  its  present  size  in  the  early  1960'8. 

Although  we  are  stiU  the  pre-eminent  Navy 
in  the  world— with  our  16  carriers,  better 
planes,  and  quieter  submarines,  though 
fewer  than  the  Soviets,  we  have  to  recognize 
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tbat  at  the  rate  of  the  Soviets  have  been 
building  and  the  rate  we  have  been  cutting, 
we  may  be  moving  into  a  position  where  we 
can  no  longer  carry  out  all  the  missions  we 
can  accomplish  today. 

So  how  do  you  stay  in  the  ball  game  with- 
out having  to  punt  on  first  down?  The  only 
way  is  to  have  a  strong  military  capability. 

It  Is  my  c^lnlon  that  we  must  rebuild 
the  Navy  the  way  farsighted  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  did.  with  the  Vinson 
Trammel  Act  of  the  1930's.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  war  In  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  was  won  by  the  ships  that  were 
under  construction  or  had  been  built  by 
the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  On  December  7, 
1941  we  had  40  percent  more  warships  than 
we  have  today. 

In  numbers  of  ships,  we  are  now  where  we 
were  a  year  and  a  half  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Everybody  says,  "Well,  sure,  we  have  more 
powerful  ships."  Yes,  we  do,  but  the  Soviet 
Navy  is  In  order  of  magnitude  perhaps  10 
times  more  powerful  than  the  German  Navy 
at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n. 

As  you  know,  the  Germans  started  World 
War  n  with  57  submarines,  of  which  13  were 
operational  and  look  at  the  damage  those 
few  U-boats  did. 

Beflect  on  the  damage  the  Soviets  could 
do  today  with  325  submarines,  many  of  which 
are  attack  types.  You  can  well  Imagine  the 
prime  targets  o\ir  200.000  ton  tankers  would 
make.  Admiral  Oorshkov  wovrid  have  to  fire 
the  submarine  skipper,  give  him  a  general 
court  martial,  if  he  missed  one  of  those  big 
tankers. 

So  we  are  more  vulnerable  than  we  have 
ever  been  In  our  lives. 

As  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  War,  we  reached 
a  new  shipbuilding  authorization  average  of 
13  ships  a  year,  while  we  were  getting  rid  of 
100  a  year.  We  can't  operate  very  long  like 
tbat. 

You  cannot  create  an  instant  Navy.  For 
example.  It  takes  seven  or  eight  years  to 
buUd  carriers. 

We  laid  the  keel  of  Nimitz  in  1967  and  com- 
missioned her  this  year.  Last  week  we 
launched  the  carrier  Eisenhower  and  started 
on  the  Carl  Vinson. 

These  are  the  last  two  of  the  big  carriers 
for  the  present  time.  It  takes  eight  years 
to  buUd  these  superbly  capable,  absolutely 
easenUal  weapons  platforms.  So  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  an  Instant  Navy.  When  the 
threat  comes,  folks  may  say,  "Well,  let's  go 
get  an  Instant  Navy."  You  might  be  able 
to  do  that  with  some  other  kind  of  weapons 
systems,  but  not  with  ships. 

You  have  as  big  a  stake  in  this  as  anybody 
In  America.  You  want  to  survive,  to  protect 
our  standard  of  living,  to  maintain  ova  eco- 
nomic and  personal  freedoms,  we  have  to 
rebuild  the  Navy  in  these  precious  moments 
of  freedom.  With  your  help  and  God's  help, 
we  will  do  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


REGULATORY  REFORM:  NEW  DIVI- 
SION OP  LABOR  NEEDED  IN  BUSI- 
NESS-GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  In  his 
book.  "Government-Mandated  Price  In- 
creases—A Neglected  Aspect  of  Infla- 
tion," a  domestic  affairs  study  published 
by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
Public  Policy  Research,  economist  Mur- 
ray L.  Weidenbaimi  urges  "making  a  sen- 
sible division  of  labor  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  in  achieving  basic 
national  objectives." 

Rather  than  maintaining  either  an  ad- 
versary relationship  between  business 
and  Government  or  a  cozy  relationship 
as  now  exists  in  areas  of  Government  reg- 
ulation, whereby  the  consumer  Interest 


is  submerged.  Dr.  Weidenbaum  argues 
that  what  is  needed  is  a  new  approach 
of  peaceful  coexistence  between  these 
two  forces  in  our  economy.  As  he  states: 
We  need  a  fundamental  rethinking  of  the 
tendency  for  Government  increasingly  to 
regulate  what  essentially  is  Internal  bvisiness 
decisionmaking. 

ITie  problem  is  that  "the  constant  and 
increasing  nibbling  away  at  business  pre- 
rogatives and  entrepreneurial  character- 
istics has  a  very  substantial  cost — 
namely,  reduced  effectiveness  in  achiev- 
ing some  basic  national  objectives."  In 
other  words,  Government  overregulation 
of  business  is  ineflBcient  and  costly.  Reg- 
ulation has  been  regarded  as  a  conven- 
ient, economical  way  for  Government  to 
control  its  spending  programs  and  to 
carry  out  its  social  objectives.  In  truth, 
it,  is  as  harmful  to  the  public  as  to  the 
private  sector  it  directly  affects. 

Professor  Weidenbaum  proposes  as 
substitute  model  a  process  of  indicative 
planning  wherein  the  Congress  would  de- 
termine how  much  of  our  resources 
should  be  dedicated  to  major  national 
concerns  and  then  how  the  responsibili- 
ties for  executing  this  plan  would  be  al- 
located among  the  principal  sectors  of 
the  economy.  Instead  of  making  private 
concerns  the  "involuntary  agents  of  the 
Federal  Government,"  as  imder  the  cur- 
rent regulatory  system,  "the  Nation 
should  determine  which  of  its  objectives 
can  be  achieved  more  efBciently  in  the 
private  than  the  public  sector  and  go 
about  creating  an  overall  environment 
more  conducive  to  the  attainment  of 
those  objectives."  The  essential  ingredi- 
ent to  this  new  business-Government  re- 
lationship is  that  "it  would  require  a 
reduction  of  the  methods  selected  for 
achieving  essentially  worthy  ends." 
Rather  than  a  complicated  scheme  of 
rules  promulgated  by  faceless  bureau- 
crats, a  system  of  controls  enforced  by 
a  corps  of  inspectors  or  regulators,  and 
constant  direct  intervention  by  Govern- 
ment in  business  operations.  Dr.  Welden- 
baum's  model  would  rely  primarily  on 
indirect  incentives  available  in  the  mar- 
ketplace through  Government's  flexible 
use  of  the  pricing  mechanism. 

A  major  drawback  of  the  current  reg- 
ulation-plus-subsidy system  is  that  Gov- 
ernment directs  the  flow  of  saving  and 
investment  out  of  private  capital  mar- 
kets into  Federal  credit  allocation  agen- 
cies, thereby  reducing  the  market's 
ability  to  allocate  capital  resources  most 
efficiently  and  driving  up  interest  rates 
for  private  borrowing  needs.  Professor 
Weidenbaum  suggests  that  his  proposal 
would  "create  an  overall  economic  en- 
vironment which  provides  more  incentive 
to  individuals  and  business  firms  to  save 
and  thus  to  generate  more  investment 
funds  available  to  society  as  a  whole." 

Rather  than  placing  emphasis  on  the 
punishment  of  violators,  the  Govern- 
ment, through  selective  incentives,  like 
sumptuary  excise  taxes  on  certain  prod- 
ucts, would  promote  positive  social  objec- 
tives like  healthier  and  safer  working 
places  or  reduced  air  pollution,  while  at 
the  same  time  reducing  regulatory  re- 
quirements and  controls  over  internal 
decisionmaking.  The  result  envisioned  by 
Weidenbaum  is  that  "the  total  level  of 


economic  welfare  would  be  enhanced— 
in  a  less  inflationary  environment." 

In  its  efforts  at  regulatory  reform,  the 
Congress  should  take  a  close  look  at  the 
planning  approach  recommended  by 
Dr.  Weidenbaum.  I  recommend  my 
colleagues  the  professor's  study  for 
AEI,  "Government-Mandated  Price  In- 
creases," or  the  excerpt  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Tax  Foundation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  text  of  Murray  L. 
Weidenbaum's  article  in  the  Tax  Review 
of  March  31,  1975  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  DrvisioN  of  Labor  Needed  Between  • 

Public,  Private  Decisionmakinc 

{ By  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum) 

By  and  large,  the  relationships  between 
business  and  Government  In  the  United 
States  can  be  described  as  basically  ad- 
versary in  nature.  Government  probes,  in- 
spects, taxes,  Influences,  regulates,  and  pun- 
ishes. At  least  that  appears  to  be  the  domi- 
nant view  in  many  quarters,  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  In  many  ways,  this  un- 
favorable view  comes  uncomfortably  close 
to  reality. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  this 
situation  (or  at  least  this  view  of  it)  and 
what  is  often  taken  to  be  the  dominant 
European  and  Japanese  approach,  where  the 
relationship  between  business  and  govern- 
ment seen  as  a  "partnership"  or  at  least  close 
cooperation.  Some  have  suggested  that  we 
Import  the  "partnership"  model  contending 
that  the  closer  working  relations  this  model 
implies  would  improve  our  competitive  posi- 
tion abroad  and  enhance  productivity  at 
home. 

The  difficulty  Is,  however,  that  this  ap- 
proach could  result  in  submerging  the  public, 
and  especially  the  consumer,  interest.  Yet. 
the  status  quo  Is  undesirable.  It  does  not 
seem  sensible  to  expect  American  business 
to  wage  a  two-front  war.  struggling  against 
increasing  governmental  encroachment  at 
home  and  government  supported  enterprises 
abroad. 

There  is  a  third  approach,  one  which  might 
be  considered  a  variant  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy that  18  often  called  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence." Thought  should  be  given,  in  other 
words,  to  the  possibility  of  making  a  sensi- 
ble division  of  labor  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  In  achieving  basic  national 
objectives. 

In  practice.  Government  budget  decisions, 
particularly  on  the  spending  side,  are  made 
In  the  small — in  bits  and  pieces.  The  Con- 
gress acts  on  a  great  many  individual  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  bills.  Then 
the  separate  items  are  added  up,  usually  on 
a  functional  basis — so  much  for  defense,  a 
bit  less  for  welfare,  much  less  for  education, 
et  cetera. 

In  this  approach,  business  (if  it  is  thought 
about  at  all)  is  regarded  as  an  input,  that 
Is,  one  of  a  variety  of  tools  or  mechanisms 
that  can  be  drawn  upon.  In  the  case  of  de- 
fense spending,  business  firms  are  very  heav- 
ily utilized,  although  not  always  In  an  ef- 
fective manner.  In  the  case  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  Income  maintenance  programs,  in 
contrast,  business  firms  are  hardly  Involved 
at  aU.    . 

Thus,  a  shift  In  emphasis  in  budget  priori- 
ties from  warfare  to  welfare,  as  has  been 
occurring  In  recent  years,  means — perhaps 
altogether  unv/lttlngly — less  emphasis  on  the 
direct  utUlzation  of  business  firms  In  carry- 
ing our  national  priorities.  The  earlier  con- 
cern about  moving  toward  a  "contract  state," 
In  which  key  governmental  responsibilities 
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are  delegated  to  private  corporations,  quite 
nroperly  has  faded  away. 

Another  fiscal  development  has  been  oc- 
curring, however,  which  raises  a  quite  dU- 
ferent  concern.  The  desire  to  exercise  a 
oreaier  degree  of  control  over  the  size  and 
growth  of  the  Federal  budget— whether 
s-emming  from  concern  over  the  Inflationary 
eTects  of  budget  deficits  or  the  more  phllo- 
sopbical  resistance  to  the  growth  of  the  pub- 
lic sector— has  led  to  efforts  to  "economize 
on  direct  Government  spending  by  using 
Government  controls. 

We  need  a  fundamental  rethinking  of  the 
tendency  for  Government  Increasingly  to 
regulate  what  essentially  is  internal  business 
decision  making.  One  model  which  could  be 
followed  Is  one  where  the  process  of  deter- 
mining national  priorities  would  be  viewed 
as  a  two-8tep  affair. 

First,  the  Congress  would  focus,  as  It  does 
to  some  extent  today,  on  determining  how 
much  of  our  resources  should  be  devoted  to 
defense,  welfare,  education,  and  so  forth. 
But.  second,  this  determination  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  general  and  tentative  alloca- 
tion of  responsibilities  among  the  major  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

Tlie  rationale  for  this  type  of  Indicative 
planning  would  be  the  recognition  that  the 
constant  and  Increasing  nibbling  away  at 
business  prerogative  and  entrepreneurial 
characteristics  has  a  very  substantial  cost — 
namely,  reduced  effectiveness  In  achieving 
some  basic  national  objectives,  notably  (to 
use  the  language  of  the  Pull  Employment 
Act)  "maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power." 

The  proposed  planning  approach  would 
also  take  accoimt  of  the  different  mix  cf 
constituencies  that  the  public  and  private 
sectors  are  primarily  geared  to  serve. 

In  this  day  when  beneflt-coet  analysis  has 
become  fashionable,  we  should  not  be  ob- 
livious of  the  very  real  If  not  generally 
measurable  effects  of  converting  ostensibly 
private  organizations  into  Involuntary 
agents  of  the  Federal  establishment.  Rather 
than  pursuing  the  current  coiuse,  the  na- 
tion should  determine  which  of  Its  objec- 
tives can  be  achieved  more  effectively  In  the 
private  than  the  public  sector  and  go  about 
creating  an  overall  environment  more  con- 
ducive to  the  attainment  of  those  objectives. 
Without  prejudging  the  results  of  such 
an  examination.  It  would  appear  reasonable 
to  expeet  that  primarily  social  objectives- 
such  as  Improved  police  services — would  be 
the  primary  province  of  government.  And 
primarily  economic  objectives — notably 
training",  motivating,  and  usefully  employing 
the  bulk  of  the  nation's  work  force — ^would 
be  viewed  as  mainly  a  responsibility  of  the 
private  sector,  and  especially  of  business 
firms. 

The  new  model  of  national  deci.sion  mak- 
ing presented  here  hardly  calls  for  an  abdi- 
cation of  governmental  concern  with  sub- 
stantive programs.  Rather,  It  would  require 
a  redirection  of  the  methods  selected  for 
achieving  essentially  worthy  ends.  In  the  en- 
viroiuneutal  area,  for  example,  most  of  the 
current  direct  controls  would  be  scrapped  In 
favor  of  the  more  indirect  but  powerful  In- 
centives available  through  the  price  system. 
Specifically,  "sumptuary"  excise  taxation, 
which  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  In  the 
cases  of  tobacco  products  and  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, can  be  used  to  alter  basic  production 
and  consumption  patterns. 

The  desired  results  In  pollution  abate- 
ment would  not  be  accomplished  by  flat,  but 
rather  by  making  the  hlgh-poUutant  product 
or  service  more  expensive  relative  to  the  low- 
pollutant  product  or  service.  Effluent  fees  en- 
(.w.rage  extensive  efforts  to  reduce  pollution 
by  those  who  can  do  so  at  relatively  low  cost 
and  lesser  efforts  by  those  for  whom  the  costs 
would  be  greater. 
The  objective,  often  overlooked,  is  not  to 


punish  polluters  or  to  maximize  the  cost  of 
ecological  Improvement,  but  to  get  a  cleaner 
environment.  The  basic  guiding  principle 
•wotUd  be  that  people  and  Institutions  do  not 
pollute  because  they  enjoy  messing  up  the 
environment,  but  rather,  because  It  Is  easier, 
cheaper,  or  more  profitable  to  do  so. 

A  study  of  the  Delaware  estuary  concluded 
that  modest  Improvements  In  water  quality 
might  cost  only  half  as  much  If  accomplished 
by  effluent  fees  as  they  would  If  accomplished 
through  uniform  controls  over  discharges.  In- 
stead of  a  corps  of  inspectors  or  regulators, 
the  price  system  should  be  used  to  make  pol- 
luting more  expensive  and  therefore  less 
profitable. 

There  Is  a  paraUel  here  to  the  operation  of 
a  tariff  system.  Even  a  tariff  tastltuted  osten- 
sibly only  for  revenue  purposes  keeps  out 
some  products— to  the  extent  that  demand 
and  supply  respond  at  aU  to  price  changes. 
And  the  higher  the  tariff,  the  closer  It  comes 
to  becoming  a  "protective'  tariff,  keeping  out 
the  luideslrable  Item  entirely. 

Other  areas  of  the  economy  could  benefit 
from  using  alternatives  to  governmental  In- 
tervention In  btislness  operations.  One  such 
area,  as  we  have  seen.  Is  the  direction  over 
the  flow  of  saving  and  investment,  a  basic 
aspect  of  a  capitalistic  or  other  advanced 
economy. 

A  result  of  the  expanded  use  of  govern- 
mentally  sponsored  credit  agencies,  such  as 
the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Is  that  a  rising  portion — as  much  as  a  third 
In  recent  years — of  all  the  funds  raised  In 
ostensibly  private  ctyjltal  markets  in  the 
United  States  now  funnel  through  these 
Federal  financial  Intermediaries. 

In  every  period  of  credit  tightness,  there 
is  a  clamor  for  setting  up  additional  ones — 
for  example,  an  Aerospace  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp.  or  an  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Corp. — in  wder  to  assure  yet 
another  category  of  borrowers  ready  acceas 
to  capital  markets.  Yet  these  Federal  Instru- 
mentalities do  nothing  to  add  to  the  avail- 
able pool  of  Investment  fimds.  In  practice, 
their  ci-eatlon  and  expansion  amounts  to 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

They  also  reduce  the  market's  ability  to 
allocate  capital  resources  to  the  more  effi- 
cient undertakings  and  result  In  the  "un- 
protected" and  truly  private  borrowers  bid- 
ding up  Interest  rates  In  order  to  obtain  the 
funds  they  require.  A  more  positive  and 
fruitful  approach  to  national  policy  In  this 
area  would  be  to  create  an  overall  economic 
environment  which  provides  more  Incentive 
to  Individuals  and  business  firms  to  save 
and  thus  to  generate  more  Investment  funds 
available  to  the  society  as  a  whole. 

In  the  occupational  safety  and  health  area 
the  law  has  lost  sight  of  the  basic  objec- 
tive—to achieve  a  safer  working  environ- 
ment. Instead,  the  current  emphasis  is  on 
punishing  violations.  In  the  more  positive 
spirit  of  the  approach  suggested  here,  the 
basic  emphasis  of  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  legislation  would  be  shifted  from 
enumerating  a  specific  practices  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  a  company's  operations  to  reduc- 
ing Its  accident  and  health  hazard  rate.  It 
Is  doubtful  that  there  Is  an  Invariant, 
unique  way  of  achieving  the  desirable  re- 
sult. 

Changes  In  equipment,  variations  In  work- 
ing practices,  education  and  training  of  em- 
ployees, and  leadership,  on  the  part  of 
management  all  hiay  be  practical  altenra- 
tives  for  achieving  the  desired  ends,  at  least 
In  some  circumstances.  An  economist  would 
opt  for  the  mix  of  methods  which  entails  the 
least  loss  of  productivity  and  output,  and 
those  combinations  would  probably  vary 
from  plant  to  plant  and  over  time. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  results 
of  such  decentralized  decision  making  may 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  those  of  a  more 


centralized  svstem.  We  would  undoubtedly 
have  different  mixes  of  goods  and  services 
tinder  the  two  approaches.  That  Implicit  re- 
ordering of  priorities  may  be  the  real  price 
we  have  to  pay  for  reducing  centralii-ed 
control. 

Yet,  the  reordering  of  priorities  may  only 
happen  In  a  relative  sense.  If  our  nations 
resources  are  utilized  more  effectively  as  a 
result  of  reducing  the  costly  burden  of  gov- 
ernment controls  and  Influence,  the  in- 
creased national  output  could  yield  perhaps 
the  same  or  even  more  of  the  new  lower 
priority  Items   (In  absolute  terms). 

In  any  event,  the  totel  level  of  economic 
welfare  should  be  enhanced — or,  at  the  minl- 
mvim,  we  would  have  had  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  enhancing  It  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased efficiency  and  productivity  that  could 
be  anticipated— and  In  a  less  lnflationar>' 
environment. 

A  new  division  of  labor  between  public 
and  private  undertakings  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  remain  constant  over  time.  Rather. 
it  should  be  expected  to  change — with  under- 
lying circumstances,  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  with  the  experience  gained  from  follow- 
ing a  strategy  of  peaceful  coexistence  be- 
tween business  and  Government  In  the 
United  States. 

Hopefully,  that  dividing  line  between  pub- 
lic and  private  responsibilities  would  shift 
back  and  forth,  rather  than  In  a  predictable 
single  direction  as  it  has  In  the  past. 


FLEETWOOD  ENTERPRISES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  man- 
ufactured housing  and  recreational  ve- 
hicle Industries  are  both  major  elements 
In  the  economic  life  of  the  United  States. 
Fleetwood  E:nterprises,  Inc.,  headquar- 
tered In  Riverside,  Calif.,  our  Nation's 
largest  producer  of  recreational  vehicles 
and  manufactured  housing,  this  year  is 
commemorating  its  25th  anniversary.  Its 
history  and  economic  contribution  over 
the  years  is  a  good  example  of  the  value 
of  American  free  enterprise. 

But  as  important  as  the  conipan>'s 
growth  ai-e  Fleetwood  men  and  women 
who  made  it  possible.  Besides  its  River- 
side, Calif.,  base  Fleetwood's  operations 
are  housed  in  50  manufacturing  plants  in 
various  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  men  and  women  of  Fleetwood  who 
developed  the  company's  basic  policies, 
who  provided  the  leadership  to  build  the 
company  from  a  small  "trailer"  manu- 
facturer in  Paramount,  Calif.,  in  1950,  to 
its  dominant  position  in  the  industry  to- 
day, are  most  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 

John  C.  Crean  is  the  founder  and 
chaii-man  of  the  board  of  Fleetwood.  His 
story  is,  indeed,  an  American  success 
story.  He  began  his  career  in  the  Indus - 
tiy  as  an  assembly  worker  for  a  mobile 
home  manufacturer.  Within  6  months  he 
was  supervising  tliat  companj's  50-em- 
plovee  plant.  Filled  with  the  energy  and 
creativity  he  still  possesses,  he  left  for  a 
new  job  with  a  trailer  company  where  he 
would  be  involved  with  product  design. 
Within  a  short  time,  he  founded  a  manu- 
facturing company  to  supply  Venetian 
blinds  to  recreational  vehicle  compMinles. 
Not  satisfied  with  just  one  product,  his 
company  began  building  small  travel 
trailers,  then  called  cottages,  and  Fleet- 
wood Enterprises  was  bom.  This  was  at  a 
time  when  many  established  trailer 
manufacturers  were  getting  out  of  the 
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business,  believing  that  the  post- World 
War  n  demand  was  over.  Mr.  Crean's 
confidence  in  the  market  potential  of  tho 
industry  proved  to  be  justified  and  sales 
of  Fleetwood  trailers  increased.  Within 
a  few  years  a  comprehensive  line  of  mo- 
bile homes  was  established. 

Ably  working  with  Mr.  Crean  in  guid- 
ing Fleetwood's  successful  operations  is 
a  corps  of  topflight  executives,  many  of 
whom  have  worked  up  from  the  ranks. 

Over  the  years,  Fleetwood's  business 
continued  to  grow.  Sales  increased  from 
about  $1  million  in  1955  to  over  $18.5 
million  in  1965,  when  the  company  went 
public.  Annual  sales  now  surpass  the 
$300  million  mark. 

Today  John  Crean's  presence  is  felt 
everywhere  throughout  the  company. 
Mr.  Crean's  personal  interest  serves  as 
both  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge  to 
his  employees. 

I  am  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
John  C.  Crean  and  the  thousands  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Fleetwood  Enter- 
prises, Inc.  Their  example  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  their  fellow  Americans. 
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them  that  they  are  paying  their  taxes 
to  support  regulatory  agencies  which  in 
turn  are  costing  them  some  $14  billion 
a  year,  they  are  going  to  descend  on  this 
town  in  a  fury.  And  I  do  not  blame  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Campbell's  letter,  and  the 
article  entitled  "Airport  CFR:  Is  it 
Worth  the  Cost?"  be  printed  in  full  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  note  this  article,  and  will 
contribute  their  own  "regulatory  horror 
stories "  to  future  issues  of  the  Record, 
so  that  we  may  all  be  better  informed.  I 
also  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to 
join  President  Ford  in  addressing  this  is- 
sue with  soimd  contributions  to  solving 
the  problem. 

Exhibit  1 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  FEDERAL 
REGULATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  has  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  Federal  regulation  costs 
the  American  public  $14  billion,  a  cost 
that  is  paid  in  iiigher  air  fares,  shipping 
costs,  and  taxes. 

Dr.  Bryce  Campbell,  a  member  of  the 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  City  Council  and  a  li- 
censed pilot,  recently  wrote  concerning 
the  stifiing  costs  of  airport  fire  safety 
regulations.  He  attached  to  his  letter 
an  article  entitled  "Airport  CFR:  Is  It 
Worth  the  Cost?"  Which  Uluminates 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with  yet 
another  aspect  of  Federal  regulation. 

I  know  that  there  are  good,  solid  rea- 
sons why  the  Airport  and  Airways  De- 
velopment Act  required  changes  in  the 
levels  of  flre  emergency  preparedness  of 
this  country's  airports.  But  as  usual, 
the  rigid  application  of  "rules"  to  correct 
a  .situation  has  overshot  the  mark.  I 
think  Dr.  Campbell  raises  the  key  issue 
when  he  cites  the  need  for  cost  effective- 
ness of  regulations  by  Federal  agencies, 
in  this  case  the  FAA.  I  agree  with  Dr. 
CampbeU  that  all  too  often  the  bu- 
reaucracy responds  without  any  concep- 
tion of  the  ultimate  effects  of  its  regula- 
tions. In  this  case,  the  FAA  has  con- 
tributed considerably  to  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating small  airports  by  requiring  equip- 
ment and  manpower  far  above  that 
which  is  needed. 

President  Ford  has  called  on  this  Con- 
gress to  correct  the  gross  deficiencies  of 
our  regulatory  system.  I  join  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  effort  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  so.  This  is  a  priority  task  for  the 
legislature  and  the  executive;  together 
we  can  accomplish  a  goal  that  will  have 
immediate  as  well  as  long-range  bene- 
fits for  all  our  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  if  consumers  realized 
fully  the  burden  that  they  are  forced  to 
bear  because  of  overregulation  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  they  would  be  out- 
raged. And  once  it  becomes  known  to 


City  of  Lubbock, 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  July  23, 1975. 
Hon.  John  Tower, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Tower:  As  I  informed  you 
In  my  last  letter,  I  will  continue  to  send 
you  pertinent  information  regarding  the 
gross  mismanagement  and  waste  of  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  FAA.  Before  the  FAA 
passes  far-reaching  and  expensive  regula- 
tions, in  the  so-called  Interest  of  "safety," 
they  should  more  closely  ascertain  If  the 
regulation  wiU  in  fact  do  what  it  alleges  to 
do.  Also  some  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  cost  efTectiveness  of  the  regulations. 
In  my  experience  as  a  councilman  with 
our  new  federally  mandated  flre  station  on 
the  airport  and  as  a  multi-engine-instru- 
ment rated  pilot,  the  enclosed  article  is  very 
trvie,  and  indeed  is  quite  understated. 

I      Yours  very  truly, 

I  Bryce  Campbell,  DJJ.S., 

Councilman. 
Enclosure. 

/&RPORT  CFR:  Is  IT  Worth  the  Cost? 

According  to  a  study  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Airport  Executives  (AAAE),  a 
conservative  estimate,  based  on  actual  cost 
data  from  airports  through  the  country,  in- 
dicates that  at  least  $200,000,000  has  been 
spent  to  meet  capital  and  operating  costs  of 
crash  flre  services  since  passage  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1970 
and  the  subsequent  adoption  of  PAR  Part  139 
(Aircraft  Certification). 

Since  issuance  of  Part  139,  according  to 
AAAE,  some  440  crash  flre  vehicles  have  been 
purchased  with  expenditures  of  some  $20- 
milUon  In  Federal  funds  plus  at  least  $4-mil- 
lion  in  local  funds  (most  recent  purchases 
being  made  with  82 'i  ADAP  funding).  How- 
ever, according  to  AAAE,  capital  outlays  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost.  Personnel 
required  to  man  the  equipment  result  in 
substantial  and  rapidly  escalating  airport 
operating  costs.  A  recent  AAAE  survey  indi- 
cates that  increases  on  the  order  of  ao-lC^r 
are  not  unusual.  Flre  flghting  personnel  now 
comprise  an  ever  Increasing  percentage  of 
total  airport  employees — percentages  as  high 
as  33%  are  not  uncommon.  Coupled  with  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  firemen  as  a  group  are 
"non-productive",  according  to  AAAE,  In  the 
sense  that  "little  they  do  increases  airport 
eflBclency."  Furthermore,  counting  all  re- 
sponses— e.g.,  first  aid,  precautionary,  fuel 
spUls,  actual  emergency,  non-s^ircraft  flres 
etc. — airports  have  found  that  such  occupies 
less  than  l^i  of  duty-time. 


ALPA    WANTS    MORE 

Chief  proponent  and  advocate  of  more  CFR 
equipment  on  airports  Is  the  Airline  Pilots 
Association  (ALPA) .  B.  Vic  Hewes,  Chairman 
of  ALPA's  Flre  and  Rescue  Committee,  says, 
"There  can  be  nothing  more  inexcusable  than 
having  the  occupants  of  an  aircraft  siuvive 
an  incident  or  accident  and  then  burn  to 
death  in  the  ensuing  fire — and  this  has  oc- 
cured  on  far  too  many  occasions." 

According  to  Hewes.  world-wide  stati.-,tics 
orcsented  in  Rome  recently  disclosed  that 
•  accidents  to  turbine  powered  aircraft  where 
fire  is  known  to  have  occurred  showed  256 
accidents  Involving  14,804  people,  of  whom 
3,772  or  25  per  cent  died." 

A  pilot's  concern  Is  reflected  in  Hewes' 
observation  that  Orville  Wright  carried  very 
little  fuel  on  his  historic  first  fiights — only 
a  few  gallons.  Now,  however,  72  years  later, 
It  is  an  everyday  occurrence  for  the  pilot  of  a 
Boeing  747  to  go  "racing  down  the  runway 
firmly  strapped  to  upwards  of  50,000  gallons 
of  aviation  fuel." 

MORE  WON'T  WORK.  SAYS  AIRPORT  MAN 

Most  vocal  spokesman  against  more  Invest- 
ments in  CFR  for  airports  is  turning  out  to 
be  P.  Russell  Hoyt,  Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  AAAE,  who  admits  that  even  all  of 
his  members  don't  agree  with  his  views. 

Mr.  Hoyt  describes  the  present  situation 
this  way:  "The  Federal  requirement  for 
equipment  and  manning  has  brought  about 
an  anomaly  at  several  of  the  lower  activity 
airports:  the  airport  is  providing  Its  rather 
limited  number  of  tisers  fire  protection  that 
is  not  only  subsidised  by  the  community, 
but  superior  to  the  fire  protection  which 
the  community  itself  enjoys.  The  airport 
endeavors  to  pass  the  cost  of  this  service  on 
to  the  airline(s).  However,  the  small  airports 
have  historically  been  unable  to  recover  their 
costs." 

Mr.  Hoyfs  objectives,  however,  are  not 
purely  economic.  Rather,  he  strongly  chal- 
lenges the  whole  idea  that  airport-based 
CFR  is  giving  the  safety  that  was  the  Intent 
of  the  requirement  for  it.  "The  costs  are  an 
important  consideration,"  he  says.  "How- 
ever, the  paramount  consideration  is  that 
such  expenditures  buy  the  traveling  public 
little  or  nothing;  that  the  millions  going 
into  crash/fire  services  could  buy  the  public 
positive  benefits  if  invested  in  such  safety 
items  as  approach  guidance,  rimway  length- 
enuig,  ground  proximity  warning  devices, 
aircraft  fire  suppression  systems,  and  simi- 
lar proven  items. 

"When  accidents  occur  at  busy  highway 
intersections,"  he  points  out,  "the  solution 
is  not  to  station  fire  trucks  at  these  Inter- 
sections, but  rather  to  install  traffic  control 
devices   or   grade  separations." 

"If  Justification  for  airport  crash  fire  serv- 
ices can  be  found  in  terms  of  Improved  sur- 
vivability for  aircraft  occupants,  then  the 
emphasis  on  the  economic  impact  would  be 
misplaced,"  he  says.  "If  the  service  can  be 
Justified,  then  ways  of  meeting  the  costs, 
no  matter  how  substantial,  must  be  found  ' 

needed:  "FACTtJAL  rationale" 

Mr  Hoyt  debates  the  figures  used  by 
ALPA's  Vic  Hewes  stating  that  "AAAE  has 
on  numerous  occasions  requested  the  FAA, 
ALPA.  PSF  (Flight  Safety  Foundation),  and 
particularly  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  some,  factual  rationale  for 
the  elaborate  crash  fire  service  now  required. 
The  FAA  quite  recently  provided  a  list  of 
eleven  Incidents  nationwide  covering  an 
eighteen  month  period  in  which  airport  crash 
fire  service  responded.  The  list  Indicates  that 
in  no  case  were  there  airline  fatalities  nor 
occupant  rescue. 

"To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,"  Mr.  Hoyt 
continues,  "the  NTSB  has  never  made  a  rec- 
ommendation (as  it  often  does  following  its 
findings  on  aircraft  accidents)  to  either  the 
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FAA   or  to   the   airport   operators   with   re- 
spect to  crash  flre  services." 

The  NTSB  did,  however,  make  a  study  of 
the  question  several  years  ago  covering  all 
accidents  Involving  U.S.  air  carrier  opera- 
tions world-wide  during  the  ten-year  period 
1965-1964.  Referring  to  U,  Mr.  Hoyt  makes 
the  following  points: 

"The  study  found  that,  out  of  1.955  total 
fatalities,  1,628  died  of  impact  forces  and 
297,  In  a  total  of  13  accidents,  died  of  fire 
injuries.  An  evaluation  of  each  of  these  thir- 
teen accidents  was  made  to  determine  the 
number  of  victims  who  might  have  survived 
had  adequate  fire  fighting  equipment  and 
personnel  been  available.  It  was  concluded 
that  In  only  two  accidents  (ADAK,  AK  and 
Denver,  CO)  In  ten  years  could  eighteen 
lives  have  reasonably  been  expected  to  have 
been  saved. 

"The  NTSB  has  not  updated  this  study," 
according  to  Mr.  Hoyt.  "AAAE  therefore  con- 
ducted Its  own  review  of  all  U.S.  air  carrier 
accidents  from  1954  through  1973.  This  re- 
view Indicates  that  there  is  an  average  cf 
sixteen  accidents  per  year  world-wici.  In 
which  fire,  either  of  minor  or  m-.ijor  propor- 
tions, was  a  factor. 

"Approximately  half,  or  eight,  of  these  ac- 
■  cidents  occurred  on  or  in  the  inunedlate 
vicinity  of  an  airport;  of  these  eight,  less 
than  two  per  year  involved  occupant  fatali- 
ties. Only  in  mne  accidents  in  sixteen  years 
of  U.S.  carrier  operations  world-wide.  Includ- 
ing freighter,  training,  charter,  and  supple- 
mental, as  well  as  regular  passenger  flights, 
might  the  survivability  rate  have  been  Im- 
proved assuming  adequate  crash  flre  service 
in  all  cases." 

Referring  to  specific  Part  139  requirements 
for  CFR  vehicle  capabilities,  Mr.  Hoyt  states 
that,  "The  record  of  the  past  and  the  pros- 
pects, for  the  future  Indicate  that  where  flre 
is  present.  It  Is  either  of  such  minor  pro- 
portion that  occupants  escape  unaided,  or 
of  such  intensity  that  rescue  (and  often  even 
extinguishment)    cannot  be  effected  within 


Airport  March  31,  although  the  aircraft  was     have   picked   up   the   tempo,   gearing   their 
extensively  damaged,  there  were  no  fatali-     process  to  om:  pace 


ties.  Four  persons  were  Injured  during  the 
evacuation. 

At  the  NTSB  hearing  on  the  accident.  It 
was  i-evealed  that  controllers  had  lost  sight 
of  the  aircraft  because  of  poor  weather  vla- 
IblUty,  and  did  not  know  of  the  accident 
until  the  pUot  called  asking  for  rescue  vel^- 
cles.  The  operator  of  the  single  flre  and  resets 
vehicle  at  the  airport  was  operating  a  snow 
plow  at  the  time,  and  took  over  five  minutes 
to  get  to  the  scene  of  the  crash. 


EAT  YOUR  HEART  OUT 


Mr.  CliARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recently  published  book  which     Hlghtower  questions  the  cost  and  meaning 


But  whatever  happened  to  the  food? 

In  Eat  Your  Heart  Out:  Food  Profiteering 
in  America,  Jim  Hlghtower  portrays  a  brave 
new  world  In  which  giant  corporations  are 
eliminating  family  farmers,  farm  workers. 
Independent  grocers,  processors  and  restau- 
rants, while  giving  us  a  uniform,  plastlclzed 
diet  that  Is  high  In  cost  but  low  In  taste, 
variety,  and  nutrition.  That  world  la  already 
upon  us. 

After  taking  the  reader  on  a  trip  through 
the  McDonaldizatlon  of  America,  with  Its 
aerated,  chemicalized  foain  milk  shakes  and 
reconstituted,  tasteless  fish;  through  the 
mechanized  corporate  farm  that  blesses  us 
with  hard,  flavorless,  square  tomatoes,  and 
through  supermarket  shelves  stocked  high 
with  ImlUtlon  foods  such  as  Orange  Plus, 


I  feel  makes  an  important  contribution 
to  the  current  debate  over  food  prices 
and  the  food  marketing  industry. 

The  book  is  entitled  "Eat  Your  Heart 
Out — Food  Profiteering  in  America."  Its 
author  is  James  Hlghtower,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Agribusiness  Accountability 
project. 


Oxu-  meek  acceptance  of  giantism,  of  tech- 
nologies and  of  corporate  systems  has  cost  us 
more  than  eternally  rising  prices  and  de- 
teriorating quality,"  writes  Hlghtower.  "We 
are  paying  with  our  Individuality,  our  self- 
sufficiency,  and  otur  ability  to  exercise  basic 
control  over  something  as  essential  as  din- 
ner. We  are  trading  economic  power  for  Il- 
lusory convenience,  economic  humanism  for 


Tk*^    xii™»,4r,nov-c  fVio<^t«  is  that  shared      culinary  security— «U  In  the  name  of  some 
Mr.  Hightowei  s  thesis  if  Uiat  snarea         ^     ^^  'progress.'  it  U  leaving  us  as  bland 
monopoUes  are  becommg  the  domtoant     |^  "ur  f<»d." 

force  in  the  food  economy,  and  that  ^^  g^g^  glance,  this  book  appears  to  be 
these  giant  processing  and  marketing  gtm  another  of  those  angry,  scolding  attacks 
firms  increasingly  have  the  power  to  set  on  the  faults  of  corporate  America— in  this 
prices  to  farmers  and  consumers,  to  the  ca.«ie.  the  food  industry, 
disadvantage  of  both.  He  decries  the  in-  True,  the  book  does  document  an  almost 
*  endless   variety   of   ways   that   the   Industry 

shortchanges  the  public  as  It  pursues  a 
relentless  quest  for  monopoly  power  and 
bigger  profits.  But  this  book  really  represent** 
something  more  than  a  conventional  expose, 
although  It  serves  that  function  well,  grant- 
ing its  frank  partisanship. 

For  Hlghtower  is  eating  his  heart  out 
about  what  he  sees  happening  In  a  dehu- 
manlzatlon  of  American  life.   Writing  In  a 


efBciency  and  diseconomy  of  this  system, 
arguing  that  true  economic  efiBclency 
and  innovation  is  found  in  individual  en- 
trepreneurshlp  and  competitiveness,  not 
corporate  bigness : 

In  the  world  of  superniarketlng,  a  chatn 
of  6,  10  or  even  50  stores  Is  tiny.  Safeway, 
A  &  P.  Kroger,  Lucky  and  other  giants  that 
dominate  grocery  sales  are  massive,  far  flung 


the  limited  time  that  life  can  be  sustained      oi.„,ni2atlons.  Safeway,  the  largest  of  these     folksy,  highly  readable  style,  be  has  drawn 


in  a  burning  aircraft 

He  takes  specific  Issue  with  FAR  139.49(e) 
(1)  which  calls  for  at  least  one  vehicle  to 
reach  the  midpoint  of  the  farthest  runway 
within  three  minutes.  "Midpoint  of  the  far- 
thest runway,"  states  Mr.  Hoyt.  "is  obviously 
an  accommodation  to  reality,  i.e..  It  la  im- 
possible, no  matter  bow  well  trained  the 
firemen  are  or  how  modern  the  equipment 
may  be,  to  reach  even  the  remote  pavfed  por- 
tions of  airports,  to  say  nothing  of  the  off- 
pavement  areas  where  aircraft  will  in  all 
probability  come  to  rest,  in  three  minutes. 
Yet  FAA  studies  clearly  Indicate  that  If  the 
fire  Is  of  sufficient  intensity  to  prevent  or 
impede  evacuation,  then  conditions  within 
tlie  aircraft  make  It  Impossible  to  support 
life  much  beyond  90  to  120  seconds." 

And  the  FAA  reqalrement  that  vehicles 
other  than  the  first  must  reach  the  midpoint 
of  the  farthest  runway  within  4  or  4>4  min- 
utes draws  this  comment:  "Most  authorities 
agree  that  the  veliicles  would  have  little 
bearing  on  the  rescue  of  occupants  who  have 
either  already  expired  or  evacuated  the  air- 
craft unaided. 

"Ground  based  flre  suppression  vehicles 
.simply  cannot  do  the  job."  concludes  Mr. 
Hoyt." 

(Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Hoyfs  complete  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  CFR  are  contained 
in  an  18-page  paper.  Including  appendices 
ind  bibliography,  titled,  "The  Federal  Re- 
quirement for  Crash  Plre  Service  at  All  Air 
Carrier  Airports."  Readers  de«!irlng  the  com- 
plete paper  should  request  it  directly  from: 
Mr.  P.  Russell  Hoyt,  Exec.  Vice  President. 
American  Association  of  Airport  Executives, 
'2(129  K  Street  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20006.) 

What  Price  CFR? 
When  a  Western  Air  Lines  737  ovenan  the 
runway  and  struck  a  gullv  at  C;vsper,  Wyo., 


cumbersome  giants,  has  2,300  stores,  42  ware- 
houses, 24  distribution  centers,  dozens  of 
food-processing  facilities — and  annual  sales 
of  $7  bUllon.  .  .  .  These  giants  are  In  fact 
a  mockery  of  "free  enterprise."  They  have  the 
purchasing  power  to  command  discount 
prices  from  their  suppliers  and  the  economic 
power  to  control  the  market  place.  They  are 
In  a  position  to  be  Inefficient  and  noncom- 
petitive, yet  stay  In  business,  profit  hand- 
somely and  expand  their  organizations.  It 
Is  not  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  we  have  been 
taught  to  expect,  but  survival  of  the  fattest. 

Mr.  President,  whether  our  own  expe- 
riences and  research  lead  us  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Hightower's  arguments  or  not, 
the  factual  and  statistical  information 
he  has  assembled  in  this  book  constitute 
a  valuable  reference  for  anyone  con- 
cerned with  these  important  issues.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  reviews 
of  tlie  book — one  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  another  from  Supermarket 
News — be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  July  20,  1975 1 

Bum  PiCKiNOS  in  Fat  CriY 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

We  never  had  It  so  good.  The  convenient 
supermarket,  filled  with  almost  every  prod- 
uct grown  by  man,  symbol  to  other  nations 
of  American  abundance,  designed  to  speed 
the  hungry  consumer  through  every  step 
from  preparation  to  setting  the  table:  selec- 
tion, storage,  ease  of  preparation— fast,  fast, 
fast.  If  we  dont  have  time  to  go  to  the  super- 
market,  the   fast-growing    fa-st-food   chains 


a  vivid  portrait  of  a  society  that  i»  uupro- 
testiugly  giving  up  a  lot  of  the  spice  of  living 
in  the  name  of  Illusory  gods  called  progress 
iiud  efficiency. 

He  longs  for  a  society  in  which  farming 
provides  a  meaningful  life  as  well  as  a  liv- 
ing, for  family-style  restatuants  that  serve 
real  flnger-licklng-good  fried  chicken;  for" 
smaU  firms  that  cure  real  country  hams  (not 
"country  style"  h&m,  aged  as  little  as  four 
days),  for  grocery  stores  where  the  customer 
can  select  a  cut  of  meat  with  a  butcher,  and 
for  farmer's  markets  where  you  can  buy 
really  fresh  produce  from  someone  who  takes 
pride  In  It. 

Many  yoving  Americans,  whose  knowledge 
U  confined  to  today's  television  advertising, 
may  know  nothing  else,  and  older  Ameri- 
cans may  accept  the  current  direction  of 
food  systems  as  inevitable.  Hlghtower  doe.s 
not. 

"If  we  will  not  assert  ourHelves  over  din- 
ner,"  he  asks,  "then  when  will  we?  ...  If 
we  are  going  to  make  a  difference  In  any  as- 
pect of  our  lives,  perhaps  the  place  to  start 
is  here,  with  corporate  food  power.  Unlike 
automobiles  and  telephones,  the  monop- 
olization of  dinner  Is  not  yet  complete. 
There  remains  time  to  fight  back.  If  we 
choose  it,  we  can  have  famUy  farms,  inde- 
pendent processors,  mom  &  pop  stores,  fam- 
ily restaurants,  nutrition,  good  taste  and 
fair  food  prices." 

A  good  deal  of  the  book  Is  devoted  to  a 
detailed  rebuttal  of  the  thesis  that  the 
giant  food  corporations  have  given  us  bet- 
ter, more  convenient  food  at  lower  prices.  It 
is  bis  view  that  "economic  smallness  la  more 
efficient,  more  productive,  more  Innovative 
and  generally  more  enriching  to  our  lives  .  .  . 
and  that  bigger  is  not  better." 

Quoting  extensively  from  ecoromlc  studie* 
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ba  •rguw  pcnuastTcly  thaX  the  ractory 
farms  of  T«mi«co,  the  Integrated  food  sys- 
texna  of  Del  Moate,  and  tbe  nationwide  food 
cbalna  ot  AMP  do  not  operate  mora  eOotontly 
than  imaller  unlta.  And  a*  the  food  giants 
exteiut  their  nxtnoiKfly  control,  be  shows 
that  th^  take  larger  profits  txom  the  oon- 
sumer  than  they  earlier  did  against  com- 
peutloo.  In  Just  17  food  categnles  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  estimates  that  con- 
sumers pay  for  monopoly  power  with  an 
extra  93  billion  a  year  in  added  costs. 

The  smaller,  spedalliiert  food  firm,  which 
gave  OS  quality  and  variety,  does  not  have 
the  OQcporata  disep  pockets  to  pay  for  hyped. 
gimmicky   national   advertising   and   today 
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cannoA  even  ooipmand  the  grocery  shelf 
«aoe  needed  to  itlay  Li  business.  Kor  can 
tha  smaller  Independent  business  afford 
Wasblngton  lobbytets  to  protect  its  and  our 
IntecestiL  aa  do  the  17  food  conglomerates 
with  total  annual  sales  of  flOO  billion,  each 
of  which  has  lis  man  stationed  within  eight 
blocks  at  th«  White  House. 

Bightowar  oOsrs  a  series  of  eye-opening — 
or  atrtm«<-h.tnrwiT»g — ezsmples  of  the  won- 
ders of  our  new  food  age : 

Morton's  fToeen  lemon  cream  pie — made 
without  eggs  or  cream,  and  only  drops  of 
real  lemon  Juice. 

Oaoaral  Boods'  Orange  Plus— which  Hlgh- 
towas  cans  "orange  mlniu"  because  what 
little  Juice  there  is  is  diluted  with  additives, 
artifldal  color  and  flavorings,  sugsr,  syn- 
thetic vltamtns.  even  cottonseed  oil. 

amoral  UUIs'  TOCal— which  is  Wheatles, 
sprayed  with  one-half  cent  worth  of  vita- 
mins, for  which  the  consumer  pays  22  cents 
extra. 

These  new  food  products  are  not  being 
developed  for  the  convenience  or  nutritional 
wan  being  of  the  consumer,  argues  High- 
tower,  (rat  for  the  convenience  and  greater 
profits  of  the  food  manc^wllsts. 

HlgKtower  Is  well  qualified  to  write  about 
his  subject.  As  the  dtrector  for  five  years 
of  the  Agrtbuslneas  AccountabOIty  Project, 
a  Waahlngtoa-based  public  interest  group, 
many  nporters  tamed  to  him  for  factual. 
baid-to-And  tnfotmatloa  about  the  process 
by  which  big  buitaess  has  extended  its  reach 
■n  tha  way  flrom  the  farm  to  am  dinner 
tables. 

Since  the  monopolization  process  is  not 
yet  eomplete,  Rlghtower  says  it  does  not  have 
U>  be  msTltable  that  our  food  Indivtey  Iw 
retfoeed  to  as  few  unhappy  choices  as  Detroit 
DOers  na  for  automobiles. 

^sr  wider  choices,  we  would  have  to  edu- 
sate  mraatres  to  demand  effective  govern- 
ment ngolstlon  which  would  permit  survival 
jt  family  flomers  and  other  human-scale 
MODoralo    milts.    We    wotild    have    to    see 


ODongli  the  political  deeeptluu  wbl<A  speaks 
ror  the  consumer  but  acts  for  the  monop- 
^Istle. 

And  w«  WDxxM  have  to  enreise  the  interest 
voA  IndlTlduaUty  ot  a  Jim  Rl^tower  to  boy- 
»tt  }mik  foods  and  to  foilow  him  on  a  Sat- 
xrOtef  morning  as  he  shops  at  the  Bsstem 
kCarket  near  the  Ci^itol. 

The  exprsssloH  goes,  "you  are  what  you 
tat."  but  the  nagging  question  persists,  do 
m  care  who  w«  are  and  what  we  are  becom- 
ing? 

[From  Supermarket  News,  Aug.  11,  1975) 
Book  ATTAcxa  Voeo  Iitoifstxt,  Aotros 
BroESBB  THK  "OoarKz." 
(By  Stei^en  M.  JOhnscm) 
WASHoroToir. — It's  going  to  be  a  long,  bard 
rlntar: 
AaotlMr  Biisston    wheat   deal;    wholesale 
Vfi  again;  pKloa-flxlxig  sutts  by 
MBSOBMr  protsata;  Oongraaatonal 
FTO     InvesUgatlons;     eaapalgn 


And  tf  ttat's  no*  aBoagb.  along  oooats  that 
( Id  food-Industry  ertttc.  Jim  Rlgbtower.  with 


a  book  called  "Eat  Tour  Heart  Out:   How 
Food  profiteers  VIcClmlBe  the  Consumer." 

Tfieee  days,  you  can  find  mghtower  out  In 
Mclean.  Va..  running  the  money  side  of  Fred 
Hants'  populist  oampalgn  for  the  Presidency. 
Tha  fcnaer  OWahnma  Senator,  one  of  about 
20  Democratic  hopefuls.  Is  touring  the  coun- 
try in  a  Winnebago  this  summer,  boasting 
that  his  Is  the  only  "people's  campaign" 
aroxmd. 

When  TnA  Harris  comes  to  your  home 
town,  ttitm'i  one  thing  you  can  be  sure  hell 
talk  about:  high  food  prices  and  concentra- 
tion in  the  supermarket  Industry.  And  hell 
probably  be  waving  a  copy  of  "Eat  Yovir 
Heart  Out"  as  he  lambaste  the  local  Safe- 
way. Qiant  or  AicF. 

Rlghtower  is  everywhere  these  days:  In  the 
Washington  Post.  The  New  York  Times,  on 
TV  and  radio  talk  shows,  and  in  the  news- 
magaslnes.  pounding  away  at  agribusiness- 
men  and  food  chain  executives  for  perpetrat- 
ing an  sorts  of  "outrages  and  abuses  on  the 
hapless  American  consumer." 

Consider  theee  examples  drawn  from  the 
book: 

Wheatles  cost  around  54c  for  a  regular- 
slaa  box.  Tet  there  is  no  more  than  3c  worth 
of  wheat  in  Wheatles  the  box  costs  more  than 
that  and  Total  is  Wheatles  plus  half  a  cent 
worth  ot  vitamins  sprayed  on,  but  sold  for 
23c  more. 

In  Iil74.  whUe  supermarket  beef  prices 
cltmbed.  the  farm  prloe  of  beef  plummeted. 

In  1973.  when  chain  officials  and  lobbyists 
assured  the  public  that  their  profits  had 
been  cut  right  down  to  the  bone^  Businaas 
Week  found  they  averaged  a  profit  Increase 
of  S2  per  cent. 

Automated  checkouts  will  cost  about 
$150,000,  or  an  estimated  95  billion  for  the 
entire  Industry.  Of  course,  that  total  sum 
will  be  added  to  the  oonstmier'B  grocery  bill. 
Hlgbtower  goes  on  like  this  for  300  pages, 
and  decorates  his  text  with  charts  and  tables 
on  things  sucb  as  Supermarket  Oligopolies 
in  Selected  Cities;  and  Organization  Chart 
for  the  Del  Monte  Empire;  Advertising  Ex- 
penditures for  Major  Food  Manufacturers; 
editorial  cartoons  attacking  food  chains  and 
their  profits,  and  even  a  map  of  downtown 
Waahlngton.  pointing  out  the  offices  of  17 
food-industry  giants  and  trade  associations 
within  eight  blocks  of  the  White  House. 

For  the  9S.95  list  price  of  the  map,  ftumers 
consumers  and  politicians  can  put  their 
hands  on  an  arsenal  of  anti-industry 
ammunition. 

Htglitower  himself  Is  a  pleasant  yo\mg  man 
Tnm  Texas,  who  came  to  Washington  a  few 
years  ago  to  work  for  former  Sen.  Ralph  Yar- 
borongh.  Then  he  headed  the  Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project  here  five  years  ("fight- 
ing for  the  idea  that  farmers  should  be  in- 
dependent, food  marketers  competitive, 
prices  reasonable,  and  that  food  should  be 
both  good  and  good  for  us.") 

Hlgbtower^  ttteais  ia  an  old  populist  one: 
That  bigger  does  not  neeassarily  mean  better. 
and  that  the  food  induatry  axerta  oligopoly 
power  over  the  American  consumer.  High- 
tower  thinks  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation is  to  elect  a  populist  President 
(Rsrris)  who'll  put  a  dirt  farmer  in  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  wholl  see  to  it  that 
his  Attorney  Oaneral  and  TTO  chairman  use 
the  aKtltruBt  laws  to  break  up  tha  few  large 
chains  into  a  lot  of  little  ones. 

"Our  food  future  gets  down  to  politics," 
Bightower  told  8N  In  a  recent  Interview  at 
Harris  home  in  McLean.  "Fred  Harris  is  will- 
ing to  take  a  stand  on  the  issue.  Ha  l>elieves 
that  government  ought  to  serve  the  people, 
not  the  giant  corporations." 

Hlghtower  admits  he's  lost  faith  in  the 
ability  of  Congress,  the  Justice  Dei>artment 
or  the  FTC  to  really  do  something  about  the 
coDcentraUon  la  the  food  indtistry.  He  thinks 
tha  change  wUl  have  to  come  from  the  tc^, 
and  that's  why  he's  gone  to  work  for  Harris. 
Hlghtower  and  Harris  are  trying  to  whip 


up  support  for  some  kind  of  farmer-con- 
sumer alUance  against  the  corporate  middle- 
men they  accuse  of  price  gouging.  Their 
villlans  are  outfits  such  as  ITT,  Oeneral 
Foods.  Oeneral  Mills.  Grand  Union.  Winn- 
Dixie  and  Kroger. 

Hlghtower,  like  an  populists,  longs  for  the 
"good  old  days"  when  Americans  bought 
their  groceries  from  mom-and-pop  stores 
but  his  argument  goes  beyond  sentiment  to 
economics: 

"Economic  smallness"  is  more  efficient, 
more  productive,  more  innovative  and  gen- 
erally more  enriching  to  our  lives  than  eco- 
nomic giantism,"  he  says.  "Sentiment  is  not 
the  small  operator's  only  defense.  In  fact, 
family  fanns,  mom-and-pop  stores,  inde- 
pendent processors  and  local  restaurants  can 
feed  tis  better  than  giantism  can.  Far  from 
better,  bigness  is  inferior." 

Hlghtower  blames  high  food  prices  on  the 
increasing  concentration  in  the  food  indus- 
try— "Supermarket  equals  superpower,"  he  is 
fond  of  saying.  Dangerous,  too.  he  contends, 
is  the  trend  toward  vertical  integration:  The 
fact  that  Del  Monte  is  into  farming,  proc- 
essing. transpOTtation.  storage,  distribution, 
marketing  and  food  service.  Also,  that  big 
chains  such  as  Safeway  have  become  food 
processors. 

"Bat  Your  Heart  Out"  may  not  be,  as  Fred 
Hams  claims,  "the  best  book  ever  written 
about  food."  But  is  an  important  book.  Call 
it  "PoUtics"  M-  caU  it  "antibuslness  mental- 
ity." but  a  lot  of  people  don't  trust  food 
chains  these  days. 

The  Industry  already  has  a  serious  credi- 
bility problem,  and  the  more  people  who  read 
Jim  Rlghtower's  book,  and  find  out  about  all 
tboee  9100,000-a-year  annual  salaries,  the 
worse  that  problem  is  going  to  get.  "Eat  Tour 
Heart  Out"  is  a  devastatlngly  powerful  piece 
of  work — a  book  the  industry  cannot  afford 
to  ignore,  because  a  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  be  talking  about  it  in  the  months  to  come. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  BAILOUT  AND  THE 
LOCTKHEED  MYTH 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  those  who 
advocate  Federal  loan  guarantees  to  save 
New  York  City  from  its  current  bank- 
ruptcy Off  ten  argue  that  wliat  is  good  for 
Lockheed  should  be  good  for  Ntew  York, 
that  If  the  Cbngress  can  ball  out  big 
business,  wljy  can  It  not  also  come  to 
the  assistance  of  millions  of  poor  suffer- 
ing taxpayers  of  a  beleaguered  great 
city? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
such  nonsense,  I  was  ideased  by  ths 
recent  article  by  columnist  William  P. 
Buckley.  Jr.,  In  which  he  explodes  the 
Lockheed  bailout  myth.  As  Mr.  Buckley 
points  out: 

What  they  (the  bondholders  and  baUout 
supporters)  want  la  for  other  Americans  to 
subaldiae  New  York  City's  way  of  life. 

ThaX,  I  suggest,  is  the  only  real  issue 
in  the  current  debate  over  granting 
emergency  aid  to  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  column  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  as  it  appeared  In  the 
Arizona  Republic  of  October  19.  be 
printed  In  the  Rzcoro. 

Thace  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricors, 
as  follows : 

It  Is  TtMB  Wr  Exploded  thx  Lockrexo-Penm 

Cxirrasi.  Mttr 

(By  WUllam  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

I  have  during  tha  past  10  days  run  into  a 
cliche,    uttered    triumphantly    at   a    doeen 
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American  forums  from  sea  to  shining  sea, 
Ahich  I  undertake,  herewitb,  to  dlwredlt. 
In  the  name  of  Imth,  Justloe,  and  rational 
discourse,  I  beseech  your  help:  Oo  forward 
^nd  give  out  the  facts  to  your  fellow  man. 
It  goes,  in  its  dlstiUed  form,  as  follows: 
Why  shouldn't  the  federal  government  ball 
out  New  York  City?  It  didn't  hesitate  to  bail 
oxit  Lockheed  and  Penn  Central  iar  the  bene- 
fit of  stockholders." 

1. — Re  Lockheed,  as  a  matter  of  fact  It  did 
Indeed  hesitate:  the  vote  in  the  Senate  was 
only  49-48.  The  vote  in  the  House  was 
102-189.  Now  hear  this.  The  Democrats  In  the 
House  who  voted  to  "ball  out"  Lockheed  ex- 
ceeded the  Republicans  (102  Dems,  90  Reps) . 
VThat  the  government  did,  under  pressiure 
of  labor  unions  who  feared  unemployment, 
the  Pentagon  which  feared  the  dismantling 
of  a  vital  defense  facility,  and  Lockheed's 
management,  which  feared  losing  its  Jobs, 
was  to  guarantee  a  9250  million  loan. 

Almost  the  entire  sum  was  subsequently 
borrowed;  950  million  has  already  been  re- 
paid. The  government,  so  far,  has  lost  not  a 
penny;  indeed,  It  has  made  $15  inUlion  in 
administrative  costs. 

In  1967,  Lockheed  was  selling  lor  $74  per 
share.  In  July  1971,  l>efore  the  loan  guar- 
antee, the  stock  was  selling  for  910.  After  the 
vote  to  guarantee  the  loan,  the  stock  went 
down  a  point.  Now  it  sells  at  ai>out  98. 

Economic  analysts  will  explain  all  of  this: 
The  liquidation  value  of  Lockheed  would  have 
meant  more  to  the  stockholders  than  shor- 
ing up  the  company  by  a  federally  guaranteed 
loan.  Needless  to  say,  no  dividends  have  been 
paid.  In  other  words,  the  federal  government 
did  nothing  for  the  stoclOiolders  of  Lock- 
heed. 

2. — Penn  Central.  It  filed  for  bankruptcy 
on  June  21,  1970.  Since  then,  it  has  lost 
91.5  bUllon  on  operations  for  tlie  most  part 
required  by  government. 

Penn  Central  has  not  paid  one  penny  of 
interest  to  the  more  than  100,000  holders  of 
its  bonded  indebtedness.  In  other  words, 
using  the  New  York  City  analogy,  Penn  Cen- 
tral was  not  "bailed  out" — it  was  permitted 
to  default.  Its  l>onds  are  in  default. 

The  government  has  since  given  the  rail- 
road money  and  guaranteed  the  principal  and 
interest  on  a  9100  million  loan.  This  datum 
is  meaningless  in  tlie  current  discussion  l>e- 
cause  the  principal  operations  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral are  dictated  by  the  government. 

The  value  of  the  stock  was  985  shortly  after 
the  merger  of  February  1968.  Just  before  it 
went  into  receivership,  the  stock  was  trad- 
ing at  913.  After  it  went  into  receivership, 
the  stock  sank  to  93.  Now  it  is  selling  at 
below  92. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  only  rea- 
son there  is  any  tradUig  at  all  in  the  stock 
Is  that  there  is  always  the  hypothetical  poe- 
slbility  of  liquidation,  in  which  case  the 
shareholders  would  own  a  treasure-land  of 
assets. 

The  notion  that  Congress  stepped  in  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  stockholders  is  the  kind  of 
economic  ignorance  on  which  Democratic 
oratory  thrives. 

Let  us.  however — Just  for  the  sake  of  it — 
suppose  that  we  were  living  iMck  In  the  days 
of  the  Great  Barbecue,  when  big  business 
ran  the  legislature,  either  by  giving  con- 
gressmen simple  cash  bribes,  or  perks  of 
various  kinds. 

Would  that  be  a  reason  for  federal  re- 
demption of  New  York  bonds?  In  respect  of 
New  York  City,  nobody,  really,  is  interested 
in  the  fate  of  the  bondholders  who  put  out 
money  for  New  York's  securities. 

What  they  want  is  for  other  Americans 
to  Bulwidize  New  York  City's  way  of  life: 
and  in  order  to  make  the  case  for  it,  they 
are  wllUng  to  talk  tantallzingly  about  Penn 
Central  and  Lockheed  as  though  they  were 


examples  of  oommercial  favoritism  by  the 
federal  government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich.  Bah  humbug! 


HARRIS  DEFUSES  MYTH  OP  NRA 
POWER  AT  THE  POLLS  AND  PRE- 
DICTS STRONG  OUN  CONTROL 
POSITION  WILL  GAIN  VOTES 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  is 
in  the  process  of  holding  hearings  on 
Presidential  protection  and  the  related 
question  of  Federal  firearms  control.  At 
our  most  recent  hearing  on  Friday, 
October  24,  Lou  Harris,  the  noted  public 
opinion  pollster,  revealed  the  results  of 
a  poll  on  Presidential  protection  and 
gim  control  taken  during  the  period  from 
October  16  to  October  20  at  Mr.  Harris' 
firm's  own  expense  as  a  public  service. 

The  results  of  this  poll  and  the  Inter- 
pretation of  these  results  are  very 
signiacant.  Lou  Harris  has  spent  mjmr 
years  taking  polls  for  political  candid»^ 
and  advising  candidates  during  their 
election  campaigns.  Wtiile  Lou  Harris  no 
longer  does  work  for  poUtical  candidates, 
his  "free  advice"  with  regard  to  the 
politics  of  the  gun  control  issue  Is  a 
lesson  in  politics  which  I  believe  would 
be  valuable  to  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  anyone  else  seeking  elective 
ofiQce. 

Lou  Harris  first  presented  the  com- 
mittee with  detailed  statistics  which  show 
that  the  public  favors  gun  control  leg- 
islation such  as  the  registering  of  all 
handguns  with  Federal  authorities  by  a 
77  to  19  perecent  majority.  This  figure 
is  up  sharply  from  a  66  to  30  percent 
majority  who  felt  the  same  way  in  1971. 
In  other  words,  over  a  4-year  period,  the 
opposition  to  Federal  handgun  registra- 
tion has  decreased  more  than  33  percent. 
Lou  Harris  gave  many  other  statistics 
which  showed  that  a  majority  of  people 
in  all  regions  of  the  country,  whether 
they  own  guns  or  not,  favor  strict  Fed- 
eral handgim  controls.  However,  the 
most  significant  portion  of  Lou  Harris' 
testimony  is  not  simply  the  results  of 
his  polls,  but  his  experienced  analysis 
of  what  these  polls  mean  for  candidates 
for  elective  of&ce. 

Lou  Harris  made  the  broad  observa- 
tion that  the  day  when  politicians  can 
get  elected  by  appealing  to  a  number  of 
specialized  minorities  is  passed.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in 
confidence  in  our  leadership  after  the 
Vietnam  war  and  Watergate.  People 
yearn  for  leadership  which  will  see  a 
larger  community  of  interest  beyond  the 
specialized  interests  of  minodties.  The 
gun  control  issue  is  a  primary  example 
of  this. 

Lou  Harris  stated  that  people  want  a 
candidate  who  recognizes  that  there  are 
many  causes  of  violence  in  this  country 
and  that,  although  gun  control  is  not  a 
cure-all.  it  is  a  basic  first  step  in  con- 
trolling violence. 

Lou  Harris  also  recognized  that  while 
candidates  should  vote  based  on  their 
convictions,  if  one  looks  at  the  cold 
blooded  notion  of:  "Is  this  a  positive  or 
negative  issue  for  a  candidate",  a  progtm 
control  stance  will  help  a  candidate  any- 


where In  this  country.  Harris  predicted 
that  the  candidate  in  1976  "who  gets  up 
and  says  he  is  opposed  to  strong  gun 
control  by  the  Federal  Government,  .  .  . 
to  put  it  figiuutively,  will  have  his  head 
handed  to  him  by  the  voters."  Harris 
predicted  that  if  someone  takes  national 
leadership  on  the  gun  control  issue  in 
1976,  those  who  dared  to  oppose  gun 
control  will  be  casualties  as  opposed  to 
those  who  dared  to  stand  up  for  gun 
control  being  casualties.  Harris  con- 
cluded, "This  is  how  radically  I  think 
the  American  people  are  changing." 

I  strongly  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  and  others  seeking 
elective  office  heed  the  "free"  political 
advice  of  Lou  Harris. 

The  committee  was  also  privileged  to 
have  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence,  testify  last  Friday.  Dr. 
Eisenhower  shared  the  insights  and  rec- 
ommendations of  a  natlontd  commission 
made  up  of  distinguished  citizens  who 
worked  for  18  months  only  to  have  form- 
er President  Nixon  refuse  to  even  sub- 
mit their  report  to  Congress,  let  alone  act 
on  any  of  their  81  recommendations — all 
but  two  of  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Commission  unanimously.  The  Commis- 
sion recommended  and  Dr.  Eisenhower 
earnestly  urged  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  prohibit  the  manufacture, 
importation,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
concealable  handguns  and  which  will 
prohibit  the  possession  of  handguns,  save 
for  especially  excepted  groups. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Percy  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Eisenhower  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
statement  of  Senator  Percy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

AMERICAN    PEOFU    FAVOK    OXTK    COirrBOL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Ribicoft,  in  inserting  in 
the  Record  statements  delivered  by  Mr. 
Louis  Harris  and  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower 
before  a  hearing  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  on  October  24  on  the 
problems  of  Presidential  protection  and 
handgun  control. 

Mr.  Harris,  In  his  most  recent  poll  of 
American  pubUc  opinion,  has  dispelled 
the  myth  that  strong  support  of  gim  con- 
trol measures  is  a  politically  suicidal 
step:  77  percent  of  the  Amerlcsm  people 
favors  strong  Federal  regulation  of 
handguns.  This  figure  includes  69  per- 
cent of  gtm  owners  themselves.  "More 
Americans  own  guns  than  dishwashers, 
more  own  guns  than  stereo  sets,  more 
own  gims  than  smoke  cigarettes  or  drink 
alcoholic  beverages,"  Mr.  Harris  said. 

The  second  statement  is  that  of  Or. 
Milton  Eisenhower,  former  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence.  Dr. 
Eisenhower  also  presents  compelling 
testimony  on  the  urgent  need  for  Con- 
gress to  act  decisively  on  the  gim  threat. 
"No  one  would  be  so  rash  as  to  argue 
that    effective    legi-slatlon    to    prohibit 
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handcuiM  will  diminate  all  crime;*  Dr. 
ElMnliower  reflects  aobetlr.  "But  the  le- 
duetiaa  tn  czlme  would  be  sabstazitlal. 
pertiapB  vectaoolar." 

X  atnmgtr  rrttimmend  ttito  tfatjnumf 
to  aqr  ooUeacws  ac  weO  aa  all  other  ki- 
dtTkh^  tntareated  In  aolottaM  to  the 
proUcni  of  erlme  In  Amarica. 

(EnmiT   1) 
HEAKimioir  nuuuufiiAZ,   nwrccnoif   A!fi> 

Fn^UI,     VflBJOUCS     OOMTMX, 

Chairman  Riaaxirr.  TMa  momlag  we  re- 
nune  our  Jtemtiagi  on  Prestdentlal  Protec- 
tion »a«t  IMand  ytreai—  Oontral.  We  are  eo 
ple—ea  to  tee*  wlttk  im  putaUc  aplBlaa  poU- 
■••■'.  IoJb  llMilik  wboB  I  baro  kaova  for 
many,  aaany  years,  wboea  uecvarmef  Is  recog- 
nlaed  thnnigbout  the  wocld.  and  whose  Im- 
parUaUty  la  respected  tliroughout  the  world. 
He  win  be  followed  by  Dr.  loiton  Hsen- 
bower,  who  spends  bis  entire  Itfe  In  ttte  pnb- 
Uc  Interest  and  Is  Chairman  of  tbe  Ifatkmal 
on  tbe  Caases  and  Prrrentloa 

prooeed  as  you  will,  atr. 

lOVTM 


of 


Mr.  Barrto. 


Itr.  HsaoB.  ICr.  Cbalraan.  it  is  a  (reat 
pitvllece  to  ooma  boiere  yov  cotumlttae  this 
maralag;  f oa  than  ta  no  subject  which  has  so 
apset  and  dlstiirbed  the  American  pe<9le  for 
over  a  decade  nov  than  that  of  tbe  pervading 
pan  of  Tlolenee  which  seems  tfTbang  over  onr 
laodnd  to  take  soeSi  a  frlgtatenlnf  «M1  of 
omr  rNtosua.  ote'  leaders,  and,  indeed,  threat- 
eaa  to  destroy  tbe  very  fabric  oC  omr  »««««»» 
Uf«. 

I  soaae  before  you  not  as  a  partlaan  for  or 
«g>*niit  gaa  control  in  even  the  lightest 
req^ect.  I  aK>eai  here  rather,  as  a  profession- 
al, whose  tatft.  as  I  see  It,  Is  no  lees  than  to 
report  accurately.  faHy,  and  fabty  on  Just 
bow  toe  Amerleaa  people  see  Otis  Iseue  of  gun 
oontral.  aad.  I  BUgbt  add.  Ur.  dbabman, 
«C  the  Prasldaat.  We  have  Just 
a  anjor  stsdy  oa  gun  control  con- 
Aaeted  kitaiiu  October  letb  and  October 
aotb  among  a  cxoav  section  of  1.61&  adults 
nationwide  at  my  firm's  own  e^iense  as  a 
public  serrlce,  and  t  might  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  my  firm's  own  expense  as  a  public 
service. 

Cbatmaa  koKSorr.  May  I  add.  161B  U  a 
fairly  broad  aaaipto.  Is  it  not? 

Ur.  Hsma.  If  there  weia  16.000  or  150/)00 
or  a  minion'  Sve  hundred  thousand,  by  the 
way  wa  do  ft,  tbe  lesults  Should  not  vary  by 
more  than  Quae  peiueulage  points,  beeaose 
*•  «»■  ■■r  tiaUifiaij  that  each  adult  in  tbe 
popiBbMBa  baa  an  aqiad  obaaee  ot  being 
drswv  larto  tha  aample.  My  barte  obUeattoD 
bare  today  la  to  report  to  yon  and  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves  Just  how  they  see  this  Issue 
and  what  they  want  done  about  It.  My  task. 
at  »»««t  as  I  view  it.  Is  to  put  together  what 
the  people  out  ttiere  are  trying  to  say. 

m|^*at  the  ootaet.  let  aie  report  that  the 
amsHsaii  peopla  nay  base  low  eonfidence 
tn  patttloB.  pnlHtitans.  gorarament  at  aU 
I*v«la>  tta  White  Booaa.  the  Ooncreaa,  and 
the  VA  Saaate.  bat  thay  have  not  lost  hope. 
They  do  not  feel  that  we  are  a  doomed  gluit 
of  a  nation  In  tbe  last  throes  of  other  em- 
pires of  tbe  past,  where  corruption  Is  rtft. 
where  tbe  dlwaas  of  dMategratlon  has 
tage.  and  whsra  dee- 
-  ^  A  aoud  W  eat  of  aveey  100 
behave  to  aor  aysteaa  ef  plunl- 
latle  rtaasacracy.  Bat.  aboea  aU  they  want 
U  to  work. 

On  tba  subject  of  tbese  hearings,  by  69-34 
pwcant.  as  of  last  week,  a  majority  of  the 
pubBe  Joat  In  the  past  two  we«ks  told  us 
they  do  not  bellave  that  nmis  eoon^  is 
to  bo  vtaOeat  by  Daturai~  DsapWe 
Itha  btdBoaa  xaaard  of  alraato  that  are  no 
_  aafa  to  walk  esi.  itBlng  vtoleat  crime 
rates,  the  murder  In  cold  blood  of  one  Presi- 


dent, tbe  killing  of  bis  brother  almost  five 
years  later,  the  awtaaslnstloo  of  tbe  out- 
standing black  leader  this  country  produced 
In  this  century,  the  assassination  attempt 
of  a  Presidential  eanMdato  In  1972,  two  at- 
tempted assassinations  of  our  current  Piesl- 
deaa,  and  eountlaaa  other  traumatic  klDlaga 
of  poUcemen.  pubhc  flgurea,  blaarre  kldmq)- 
ptngi^  bcmiblnga.  and  other  vlcrtent  acts,  our 
people  stai  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  our 
legacy  Is  violence.  They  do  not  think  vlo- 
lenee  Is  InevlUble.  Iliey  do  not  think  vio- 
lence Is  in  otix  bones,  that  It  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  tbe  American  character. 

Bowever,  by  77-15  percent,  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  also  think  that  "we  are  slow  to 
find  ways  to  control  violence."  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  l  might  suggest,  the  Senate 
ought  to  heed  that.  A  73-20  percent  majority 
believe  that  "America  Is  an  easy  place  in 
whieh  to  commit  assasalnatloiis."  Obviously, 
they  think  there  is  aontetblng  deeply  wrong 
wttb  the  way  we  have  coped  with  violence 
as  a  grin  reality  of  life  In  this  country  In  the 
middle  of  the  1970's. 

I^t  me  take  up  directly  the  matter  of  as- 
signations of  our  Presidents.  A  high  83 
percent  of  the  American  people  report  that 
they  are  eoncemed  today  that  President  Ford 
or  a  candidate  for  President  will  be  assassi- 
nated. More  shocking  is  the  additional  fact 
that  by  74-19  percent,  a  lopsided  majority  of 
the  public  is  now  convinced  that  "It  Is  Im- 
possible for  a  President  to  avoid  being  as- 
sassinated If  someone  really  wants  to  shoot 
him."  At  first  glance,  one  might  conclude 
from  this  result  that  people  are  simply  being 
realistic.  After  all,  no  matter  how  tight  the 
security  of  the  Secret  Service  or  local  police 
or  other  security  forces.  It  U  probably  correct 
to  estimate  that  a  liee  Harvey  Oswald  taking 
dead  aim  out  of  a  book  depository  window 
or  a  James  Sari  Bay  firing  from  the  blind 
of  a  stake-out  across  from  the  balcony 
Martin  Lutber  King  stepped  out  on,  or  a 
Strhan  Slrhan  firing  a  handgun  at  close  quar- 
ters m  a  kitchen  of  a  Los  Angeles  Hotel  to 
murder  Robert  Kennedy — all  these  and 
other  searing  events  we  have  lived  through 
eoold  not  bav«  been  stopped  as  they 
ttmpptamC. 

But  there  Is  other,  deeper  meaning  to  the 
fact  that  by  4  to  1  our  people  think  no 
President  is  Immune  to  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  an  assassination  mission. 
Just  thtnk  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  light. 
If  you  wni.  The  American  people  are  saying 
the  Incredible  fact  Is  that  on  the  eve  of  our 
200tt  anniversary,  this  country  of  ova»,  a 
modara.  galat  eoIosHua  of  a  nation,  tbe  poa- 
seoscr  of  both  the  most  advanced  technology 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  as  well  as  the  most 
destructive  nuclear  arsenal  ever  assembled, 
the  leading  superpower  of  the  universe,  for 
an  of  this  vast  array  of  power,  might,  and 
statxB,  we  are  virtually  powerless  and  help- 
less to  keep  our  leader,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  from  falling  the  victim  of 
assaaalnatlon  If  some  strange  or  demented  or 
erased  IndlvMual  takes  It  Into  his  or  her 
head  to  buy  a  gun,  plot  out  some  point  of 
smaU  public  exposure  of  the  President,  and 
shoot  him  on  sight.  The  shocking  fact  Is 
that  our  people  are  saying  that  any  leader  of 
this  democracy  must  perforce  be  assumed  to 
live  on  a  regular  diet  of  being  in  mortal 
peril  whenever  he  comes  Into  contact  with 
any  of  bis  ttUcm  dttoens. 

At  toe  same  time,  tbe  public  will  not  opt 
fbr  having  the  Preaident  become  a  prisoner 
of  a  fortress  existence,  where  he  is  only  seen 
on  television  and  never  In  person,  where  he 
will  not  venture  forth  from  a  prison  called 
tbe  White  House,  unless  It  Is  to  ntllltary 
InstallatloDs  or  similar  fortoesses  when  tbe 
public  la  to  be  banned.  No  more  than  9  par- 
eant  wonld  bava  this  nealdent  take  »i««* 
extreme  measare  of  stopping  aU  of  hki 
public  appearances^  By  the  same  token,  only 
18  percent  feel  so  fatollstlc  that  they  are 
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willing  to  aee  the  Praaldant  make  unlimited 
appaarances  In  pobUo  as  baa  been  generaUy 
the  caaa  In  tbe  past.  Inataad,  a  dear  majority 
of  66  percaat  iaal  that  tba  President  should 
maka  only  a  limited  number  of  public  ap- 
pearances under  carefully  protected  condi- 
tions. In  essence,  the  people  are  not  going  to 
give  any  President  in  the  future  high  marks 
for  machismo  for  foolishly  laying  his  life  on 
the  line  to  prove  bis  manhood.  At  the  same 
time,  the  people  are  not  willing  to  tolerate 
national  leadership  which.  In  fear  of  Its  own 
life,  must  hide  from  the  very  people  it  is 
meant  to  represent.  The  answer  la  caution 
and  limited  and  calculated  risks  in  public 
appearances  by  Presidents  and  Presidential 
candidates. 

One  element  In  this  central  problem  of 
violence  and  assassinations  which  Is  the  di- 
rect focus  of  these  hearings  deals  wtth  the 
availability  of  guns  of  all  types  and  kinds 
In  this  society.  In  Just  going  through  the 
public's  attitudes  on  assassinations,  one  key 
link  to  make  them  so  Imminent  and  impos- 
sible to  defend  against,  people  feel.  Is  the 
easy  availability  of  guns  for  assassins  to  use. 
An  assassin  might  be  successful  using  some 
other  weapon,  but  guns  are  both  convenient 
and  lethal  enough  to  efBclently  do  the  Job. 

It  Is  not  overstating  the  case  to  say  that 
tbe  availability  of  a  gun  la  a  central  pivot 
for  the  perpetrator  of  violence,  for  the  as- 
sassin who  walte  in  the  dark. 

As  a  nation,  tbe  facte  show  that  we  are 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  guns.  Right  today, 
47  percent  of  the  Nation's  households  report 
having  a  gun.  This  Is  markedly  up  ft-om  41 
percent  who  rq>orted  having  guns  exactly 
seven  years  ago  this  October,  In  IWJB,  when 
many  of  the  country's  cities  were  burning 
and  when  we  thought  we  were  In  our  most 
violent  Internal  period  since  our  tragic  dvil 
war.  Ownership  of  guns  Is  not  distributed 
evenly  among  our  population.  By  region, 
only  29  percent  of  people  in  the  East  own 
guns,  compared  with  a  much  higher  60  per- 
cent In  the  Midwest,  still  higher  .62  percent 
In  the  West,  and  a  high  of  01  percent  In  tbe 
South.  While  no  more  than  80  percent  of  tbe 
people  m  big  cities  own  guns,  42  percent 
own  one  in  the  subiube.  67  percent  in  the 
small  towns,  and  88  percent  in  rural  areas. 

Although  41  percent  of  white  collar  people 
and  42  percent  of  professionals  own  guns,  60 
percent  of  skilled  labor  people,  and  a  high 
63  percent  of  buslneaa  executives  own  one. 
A  somewhat  sman  number  of  30  percent  of 
blade  people  own  guns,  while  a  much  higher 
61  percent  of  white  people  do.  If  white  peo- 
ple In  this  country  suffer  from  the  illusion  of 
a  hostile  black  population  armed  with  hand- 
guns and  rifles,  then  think  of  how  blacks  who 
possess  far  fewer  weapons  must  feel  about 
the  dominant  white  society  that  is  armed 
to  the  tune  of  two-thirds  more  than  toe 
black  populatton. 

Among  those  who  own  guns.  70  percent 
have  rifles,  80  percent  shotguns,  40  percent 
pistols  or  handguns,  and  7  percent  muszle 
loitders.  For  the  UMSt  part,  43  percent  bought 
their  guna  at  a  sporting  goods  store,  but  20 
percent  bought  It  ftom  a  friend  or  other 
acquaintance.  16  percent  from  a  hardware 
store.  13  percent  from  another  ktod  of  store, 
1  percent  from  a  gim  or  target  club,  and 
a  somewhat  mysterious  23  percent,  that  I 
cannot  fully  explain,  but  It  is  a  high  num- 
ber, from  "another  private  source",  some  erf 
which  are  pawn  shops,  gun  coUectors,  and 
other  assorted  merehante  of  selling  guns.  I 
cannot  |»ova  this,  bat  the  saggeatkm  <tf  these 
reaolte  la  that  there  may  be  a  kind  of  gun 
paddling  nndarground  In  this  country  that 
perhaps  this  eommlttae  ml^t  want  to  find 
out  more  about  because  wa  get  a  quartor  of 
aU  guns  bought  Xtom  other  prlTato  aoorces, 
other  than  thaae  and  tt  aoggaate  aoane  aiach- 
antan  of  aelHag  which  at  leaat  I  am  not  en- 
tirely familiar  with. 
When  we  step  back  and  look  at  this  pat- 
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tern  of  gim  ownership,  the  commanding  and 
impressive  fact  is  Just  how  pervasive  and 
generic  gun  ownership  has  become  in  this 
country.  Just  by  way  of  illustration,  more 
people  own  guns  than  dish  washers,  more 
own  guns  than  stereo  sets,  more  own  guns 
than  smoke  cigarettes  or  drink  alcoholic 
beverages.  While  43  percent  of  the  American 
•people  smoke  cigarettes  and  40  percent 
drink  hard  liquor,  47  percent  own  a  gun. 

We  do  not  have  niunbers  of  gun  ownership 
In  other  countries  of  the  world.  But  it  is 
probably  a  safe  bet  this  affluent  Amei^ca.  this 
land  of  abundant  milk  and  honey,  this  haven 
of  civilized  democratic  life  Is  Indeed  armed 
to  the  teeth  more  than  any  other  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  albeit  it  is  our  consti- 
tutional right  to  own  a  gim. 

Before  reporting  directly  on  how  peop'e 
feel  about  federal  giin  control  registration, 
let  me  report  that  by  51-44  percent,  a  narrow 
majority  of  the  American  people  do  not  be- 
lieve that  If  laws  were  passed  making  it 
harder  for  people  to  get  guns,  there  would 
necessarily  be  less  violence  In  the  country. 
People  In  the  East,  the  suburbs,  the  cities, 
and  union  members,  all  think  that  there 
would  be  less  violence.  But  In  the  Midwest. 
South,  West,  small  towns,  rural  areas,  and 
gun  owners  themselves  disagree.  They  tend 
to  think  that  the  causes  of  violence  run 
deeper  than  merely  the  question  of  how 
many  people  own  gims  or  the  difficulty  they 
have  in  obtaining  them. 

Upon  fiirtber  probing  in  our  survey,  it  be- 
came evident  why  a  slim  majority  does  not 
feel  that  gun  control  In  Itself  would  make 
the  violence  in  the  country  appreciably  de- 
cline. We  asked  the  cross  section  of  the  pub- 
lic about  16  different  possible  contributors  to 
violence,  and  for  each,  whether  It  Is  viewed 
as  a  major  or  minor  contributor  to  violence 
In  the  country  today  or  hardly  a  contributor 
at  all. 

At  the  top  of  the  list,  cited  by  75  percent 
as  a  major  contributor  to  violence,  is  orga- 
nized crime,  which  our  people  feel  ovir  law 
enforcement  officials  have  just  not  brought 
to  hand  at  all.  Next  came  a  cluster  of  mili- 
tant and  revolutionary  groups,  65  percent; 
black  militant  groups,  61  percent;  urban 
guerrilla  groups,  61  percent;  Communists,  54 
percent;  left  wing  radical  groups,  54  percent; 
and  extreme  right  wing  militant  groups,  52 
percent.  Note  well  that  the  extremes  of  both 
tbe  left  and  right  are  viewed  as  almost 
equally  harmful  and  dangerous  in  generating 
violence.  I  will  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
anyone  who  tries  to  lay  violence  to  the  exclu- 
sive doorstep  of  one  ideological  group  of  the 
left  or  right  Is  fiylng  In  the  face  of  public 
credibility  In  this  country. 

Then,  below  these  forces  of  organized  crime 
and  radical,  revolutionary  groups,  and  stand- 
ing alone.  Important  In  its  own  right.  Is  "The 
easy  availability  of  guns."  A  substantial  49 
percent  of  tbe  public  believes  this  easy  access 
to  guns  Is  a  major  contributor  to  violence, 
another  29  percent  feel  It  Is  a  minor  contrib- 
utor, and  only  18  percent  say  It  Is  "hardly  a 
contributor  at  all."  It  Is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  reason  51  percent  feel  that  gun  control 
laws  would  not  necessarily  mean  less  violence 
Is  that  there  are  organized  groups  In  this 
society  who  would  know  how  to  possess  the 
weapons  of  destruction  no  matter  how  many 
laws  are  on  the  books,  and  therefore  gun  con- 
trol by  Itself  would  not  do  the  Job  alone. 

Clearly,  people  want  vigorous  action  token 
to  curb  organized  crime  and  to  curb  the  mil- 
itant, radical  and  revolutionary  group  who 
engage  In  violent  activity,  and  that  is  a 
higher  public  priority  than  gun  control. 

But  g\m  control  in  turn  outstrips  a  number 
of  other  favorite  tcurgets  often  blamed  for 
violence  in  this  country.  Television  crime 
shows  are  viewed  as  a  major  contributor  to 
violence  by  41  percent,  press  coverage  of 
violent  acte  by  36  percent,  citizen  vigilante 
groups  who  train  people  to  handle  guns  by 


35  percent.  Congress  not  pa.sslng  strict  gun 
control  laws  by  35  percent,  the  President  for 
not  pushing  hard  for  strict  gim  control  laws 
by  23  percent. 

Bringing  up  the  rear  on  this  list  of  major 
contributors  to  violence  are  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  seen  as  a  cause  of  violence  by 
no  more  than  14  percent  and  hunters  who 
hunt  animals  by  only  9  percent.  I^et  me  make 
It  clear  that  I  am  not  passing  Judgment  on 
the  soundness  nor  wisdom  of  the  public's 
view  here  this  morning,  nor  the  accuracy  of 
its  knowledge  about  Just  who  does  or  does 
not  contribute  to  violence.  But  I  would  have 
to  say  those  favoring  gun  control  who  have 
painted  the  National  Rifle  Association  as  a 
prime  generator  of  violence  in  its  opposition 
to. gun  control  legislation  have  simply  not 
made  a  dent  In  the  reputation  of  the  NR.\. 
Perhaps,  that  Is  one  reason  why  that  organ- 
ization is  so  effective. 

The  point,  however,  that  does  emerge  from 
this  last  set  of  findings  of  our  study  is  that 
68  percent  of  the  American  people  are  now 
convinced,  the  NBA  notwithstanding,  that 
"easy  availability  of  guns".  Is  a  contributor 
to  violence  In  this  country.  That  Is  an  Im- 
pressive number,  for  It  mean  two  out  of  every 
three  adulte  are  convinced  of  that  fact. 

Thus,  we  come  down  to  the  basic  meas- 
urement of  Just  what  kind  of  legislation  on 
gun  control  people  favor  or  oppose.  On  the 
basic  proposition  of  "federal  laws  which 
would  control  the  sale  of  guns,  such  as  mak- 
ing all  persons  register  all  gun  piurchases  no 
matter  where  the  purchases  are  made,"  the 
public  would  favor  such  laws  by  a  decisive 
73-24  margin.  This  latest  result  marks  an 
increase  from  a  comparable  66-28  'percent 
majority  who  favored  such  legislation  back 
In  1967.  Now,  among  key  groups  In  the  popu- 
lation, in  the  East,  an  85-12  percent  majority 
favors  gim  control  registration,  in  the  Mid- 
west, It  Is  73-23  In  favor.  In  the  West  70-27 
percent  in  favor,  and  in  the  South,  least  of 
all,  but  still,  62-34  percent  in  favor.  In  the 
big  cities.  It  Is  76-10  percent  In  favor.  In  the 
suburbs  an  even  higher  78-20  percent  In 
favor.  In  the  small  towns,  where  we  saw  gun 
ownership  quite  high  before,  73-25  percent 
in  favor,  and  in  rural  areas  64-32  percent  In 
favor.  Now  let  me  get  to  the  key  dimension 
of  g^n  ownership.  Among  non-gun  owners, 
whom  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  also  have 
rlghte  on  this  issue,  a  high  83-13  percent  ma- 
jority feel  that  gun  registration  laws  must  be 
passed.  Among  all  gun  owners,  a  significant 
and  revealing  63-34  percent  majority  favor 
such  legislation.  And  among  handgun  owners, 
a  64-33  percent  majority  favor  such  legis- 
lation. 

Now  let  us  take  two  further  acid  test  ques- 
tions we  asked.  The  first  deals  with  rifies  and 
the  proposition  that  no  person  in  the  country 
could  buy  a  rifle  without  first  getting  a  per- 
mit by  law  authorities.  By  66-30  percent,  a 
solid  majority  would  favor  that  provision. 
Among  all  gun  owners,  a  54-42  percent  ma- 
jority would  favor  the  necessity  to  obtain  a 
permit  before  buying  a  rifle.  Among  those 
who  own  a  handgun,  a  narrower  51-43  per- 
cent majority  would  favor  It.  Now  on  requir- 
ing that  all  handguns  people  own  be  regis- 
tered with  federal  authorities,  a  77-19  per- 
cent majority,  the  highest  yet  would  favor 
that  law,  up  sharply  from  a  66-30  percent 
majority  who  felt  the  same  in  1971.  Among 
gim  owners,  69-27  percent  would  favor  man- 
datory registration  of  all  handguns,  and 
among  those  who  own  a  handgun,  61-33  per- 
cent would  be  willing  to  submit  to  registra- 
tion themselves. 

These  results  are  decisive  and  beyond  any 
doubt  of  whether  the  American  people  favor 
gun  control.  The  answer,  decisively  and 
firmly.  Is  that  they  do.  They  do  not  see  gun 
control  as  a  cure-all  to  violence  In  the  coun- 
try. They  do  not  see  violence  being  stemmed 
easily  or  quickly  by  it.  But  what  they  are 
saying  as  I  read  and  hear  them  is  this:  We 


want  federal  control  of  guns  quickly  and  de- 
cisively. We  do  not  believe  such  a  step  will 
make  our  country  all  calmness  and  tran- 
quility, nor  that  violence  will  go  away,  ^ut 
we  view  gun  control  legislation  as  a  necessaty, 
critical  and  primary  first  step.  It  Is  better  to 
control  gvms  than  not.  It  Is  better  to  try  to 
alleviate  the  boiling  pressures  of  violence 
through  gun  control  at  the  federal  level  than 
to  leave  it  to  chance,  and  to  then  come  up 
one  day  an  aggrieved  nation  mourning  the 
loss  of  another  leader,  ashamed  because  we 
are  little  better  than  the  most  primitive  .so- 
ciety, that  our  claim  to  civilization  has  been 
made  a  mockery  of  agairf. 

This  matter  of  violence  is  both  our  national 
trauma  and  our  national  shame.  Oun  control 
will  not  do  the  whole  Job,  but  we  must  begin 
somewhere.  There  is  as  clear  a  national  man- 
date for  this  committee,  for  the  House,  and 
for  the  Senate  as  any  you  have  ever  had.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  cries  from  the  people  this 
morning,  not  borne  out  of  despair  Sut  cer- 
tainly with  much  anguish,  are:  Do  the  Job 
effectively  and  quickly,  for  there  is  a  peril 
stalking  us  every  day  of  our  lives  and  It  is 
time  enough  to  snuff  that  peril  out  decisively, 
before  It  Is  too  late. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Harris,  you  and 
your  organization  have  rendered  a  great  pub- 
lic service  today.  You  have  been  Involved  in 
polling  for  many  years.  Many  of  those  years 
you  polled  for  men  In  political  life. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  did  Indeed. 

Chairman  Ribicoft.  The  three  men  that 
you  are  telklng  to  on  this  committee  are  all 
deeply  committed  to  gun  control  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  you.  Tet,  we  represent  a 
very  small  minority  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  or  the  House  of  Represente- 
tives.  The  three  of  us  have  polled,  too.  Once 
In  a  while  a  politician  will  take  an  Issue  based 
on  principle  Instead  of  percentages.  But  most 
politicians  look  at  the  percentages  from  poll- 
sters as  if  their  very  Ufe  depended  on  it. 
With  the  figures  you  have  given  us.  73-24 
percent  of  the  public  favors  such  laws,  It  goes 
through  every  segment  and  every  geographi- 
cal location  in  varying  degrees,  gun  owners 
&nd  non-gun  owners.  How  do  you  explain  the 
reluctance  of  politicians  and  officeseekers  and 
officeholders  to  advocate  registration  and  li- 
censing and  gim  control? 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  you  have 
operating  as  I  have  observed  it  the  phenom- 
enon of  a  clear  minority,  we  can  prove  It  is 
a  minority,  who  oppose  gun  control,  but  that 
any  minority  being  mobilized  by  forces  such 
as  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  others 
at  the  time  of  election  to  have  a  single  issue 
approach.  People  who  are.  say,  members  of 
the  NRA  are  solicited  and  urged,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  of  your  former  colleagues.  Sena- 
tor Tydlngs  of  Maryland,  who,  I  think,  widely 
was  attributed,  partly  the  loss,  at  least,  to 
the  gun  control  Issue  where  he  came  out  In 
favor  of  gun  control  and  lost.  You  can  arouse, ' 
exercise,  and  get  out  to  vote  a  minority  who 
pares  about  a  particular  issue,  and  gun  con- 
trol Is  Just  one  illustration  of  that,  while  the 
vast  majority  may  oppose  what  that  minority 
feels,  but  will  be  motivated  to  vote  for  all 
reasons,  but  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
you  have  not  had  In  this  country  are  very 
many  people  running  for  office  who  make  gun 
control  a  front  and  center  Issue,  and  then 
take  the  pain  and  trouble  to  go  out  and  or- 
ganize their  natural  constituency  on  It. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  In  other  words,  a  nat- 
ural constituency,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  people,  are  for  gun  con- 
trol? 

Mr.  Harris.  No  doubt  about  that. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  But  the  politician  h.is 
to  have  the  courage  to  take  on  an  organized 
minority? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  Is  true. 

Chairman  Rmicorr.  Is  there  any  proof  Joe 
Tydlngs  lost  Just  on  the  gun  control  Issue? 
He  happened  to  run  against  a  very  attractive. 
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experienced.    Independent    individual    who     non  to  controUing  violence,  and  then  the 
2?i?zI^*It*^*****'^**^'^^'*°'**^*8"'^^°''''y'     counterargviment   Is  made,   he  wUl   lose  on 

that.  The  key  Is  to  be  able  to  say  something 


did  be  not? 

Mr.  Hauus.  No  one  can  say  that  he  might 
not  have  lost,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  If  there 
had  not  been  a  gun  control  issue.  But  I  have 
seen  some  data  which  would  indicate  that 
the  gun  control  issue  had  some  effect.  But 
I  think  the  answer  Is  that  the  countervailing 
majority  In  that  campaign  and  where  this 
is  uaed  Is  not  adequately  organized.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  suggest  something  else  that 
Is  broader,  really,  than  these  hearings,  byt 
I  feel  obliged  to  say  this. 

I  think  the  day  in  American  po'litics  when 
these  appeals  to  specialized  minorities,  and  I 
have  certainly  in  my  lifetime  before  I  gave 
up  polling  for  candidates  even  recommended 
this,  so  I  have  to  confess  some  guilt  in  per- 
petrating the  system,  the  Idea  would  be  to 
get  14  different  segments  of  the  given  elec- 
torate, or  it  might  be  50,  but  you  get  all 
these  minorities,  find  out  what  appeals  to 
them,  say  to  them,  "Look,  I  can  get  this  for 
you,  I  will  serve  your  special  pleading  or  get 
you  something  fecial,"  and  hopefully,  on 
election  day  they  will  add  up  to  more  than 
61  percent.  I  would  say  as  a  resvflt  of  our 
divisions  over  Vietnam,  as  a  result  of  the 
trauma  over  Watergate,  as  a  result  of  the 
hard  times  we  are  living  through  now,  we 
And,  contrary  to  popular  belief  that  Is  pre- 
vailing wisdom  along  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac, Mr.  Chairman,  a  tremendous  and  grow- 
ing community  of  interest  In  this  country. 
People  wish  that  their  leaders,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  decline  of  confidence  In  lead- 
ership is  that  they  wish,  just  yearn  for  lead- 
ership which  will  see  a  larger  commimlty  of 
Interest  beyond  these  specialized  segment 
Interests  out  there. 

I  think  this  gun  control  Issue,  if  I  might 
suggest,  is  a  primary  example  of  this. 

Chairman  Rtbicoff.  We  have  a  situation  in 
the  United  States  today  where  you  have  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  is  un- 
willing to  take  on  the  gun  lobby.  I  mean  he 
aas  come  out  against  gun  control.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  Democratic  Candidate  for  the 
Presidency  today  is  willing  to  take  on  the 
5un  lobby. 

Senator  Kennedy,  who  Is  not  a  candidate. 
Is  the  only  man  in  the  national  limelight  who 


quit*  different.  It  Is  to  say,  "Look,  I  recog 
nlze  there  are  many  causes  of  violence  In 
this  country.  We  have  organized  crime.  Peo- 
ple think  that  Is  niunber  one.  We  have  ur- 
ban guerrillas  on  our  streets.  We  have  a 
whole  host  of  left  wing-right  wing  radical 
groups  oommitted  to  violence. 

People  say  these  are  more  important  than 
gun  control.  But  in  third  place,  and  very 
important,  two  out  of  three  people  say  that 
a  contributor  to  violence,  either  major  or 
minor,  49  percent  say  a  major  contributor, 
is  the  "easy  availability  of  guns."  So,  that 
the  reasonable  answer  is,  look,  if  we  do  not 
try  to  control  guns,  if  we  do  not  try  to  make 
guns  more  difficult  to  obtain,  then  we  run 
a  much  higher  risk  of  violence  being  created 
and  continuing  and  accelerating. 

Therefore,  what  people  say  is,  not  as  an 
absolute,  not  as  a  cure-all,  but  rather  as  a 
first  basic  step,  gun  control  Is  an  essential. 
I  think  If  a  candidate,  if  I  might  suggest, 
made  that  case  in  this  way,  I  think  even 
those  states,  I  could  name  a  number  of  them 
where  you  have  a  high  rural  population,  a 
very  active  hunter  population,  a  highly  or- 
ganized gun  control  lobby,  I  mean  opposi- 
tion to  gun  control  lobby^  I  think  he  could 
prevail  with  the  people  of  that  state.  That 
Is  the  evidence  we  have. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  In  the  average  state, 

I   know   In   my   own   state   of   Connecticut. 

I  don't  know  the  50  states,  you  have  to  get 

a  license  to  go  hunting.  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Harris.  Tes. 

Chairman  Ribicopf.  And  there  is  no  ob- 
jetition.  You  have  to  get  a  license  to  go 
fishing.  You  have  to  get  a  license  to  drive 
an-  automobile. 


Chairman  Ribicoff.  In  other  words,  you  or 
any  political  pollster,  could  sit  down  with 
these  figures  and  build  up  a  scenario  for  a 
candidate  for  public  office  to  use  the  issue 
of  registration  of  handguns  as  a  positive 
vote-getting  technique,  Instead  of  a  negative 
technique? 

Mr.  Harris.  Right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  advise  candidates 
any  longer  since  I  write  a  column  for  260 
newspapers  twice  a  week.  But  back  when  I 
did  advise  about  240  candidates,  as  one  who 
went  through  all  those  elections,  I  would 
Judge  the  handgun  Issue  to  be  one  where  a 
candidate,  leave  aside  convictions,  which 
should  be  the  prime  motivation  of  the 
candidate,  but  leave  that  aside,  just  the  cold 
blooded  notion  of,  "Is  this  a  positive  or 
negative  issue  for  a  candidate,"  I  would  say 
across  America  this  is  an  issue  that  could 
help  a  candidate,  and  the  man  who  gets  up 
and  say  he  Is  opposed  to  strong  gun  control 
by  the  Federal  Government,  I  think  that 
candidate  in  1976  elections,  to  put  it 
figuratively,  will  have  his  head  handed  to 
him  by  the  voters. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  What  you  are  saying  is 
that  If  a  candidate  for  statewide  office  would 
have  the  courage  of  being  positive  on  this, 
and  people  knew  where  he  stood,  whether 
they  would  agree  with  him  or  not  they 
would  respect  him  for  his  honesty  and  dedi- 
cation and  he  would  be  riding  along  with 
what  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  believe? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chaiiman. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  It  is  really  strange. 
Mr.  Harris  May  I  make  a  suggestion?  I  do 
not  come  here  to  abuse  the  people  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  or  people  who  run  for  office,  but 
I  would  say  that  one  of  the  basic  troubles  we 


to^J^vn^m^e  ■""*  "*'*  '^'"•^"^  ^  ^""'*    erhirporica'lirLThrpru?l<^^ra;ras 
Chairman  Ribicoff.  That  Is  right.  But  you     ^^f  ^I^nf^.r^^lf  "Ti^  1",  l^.!^„f,?r„ 


do  have  to  get  a  license.  You  have  to  go  to 
some  central  place  to  get  these  licenses. 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  it  happens 
to  be  the  town  clerk's  office.  You  go  to  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Department  to  get  a  license 
to  operate  a  car.  So  you  do  have  these  re- 
strictions on  the  complete  freedom  to  do 
anything  you  want.  Your  figures  now  indl 


try,  you  cannot  get  more  than  13  percent  of 
the  public  today  who  has  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  people  running  the  Con- 
gress or  White  House — why?  As  I  have  studied 
this,  one  of  the  major  reasons,  I  thhik,  be- 
hind It  Is  that  people  get  elected  or  hear  about 
people  who  did  not  get  elected  in  the  past 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Once  having  won  on 


Is  willing  to  take  It  up.  The  overwhelming     cate  tha't  'as  far  as  the  America^  ^ole'are    "ij"^?}^  combination  of  circumstances,  I  find 
lumber  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  ari     concerned     nvpr^h.,  Ji„^     m^S^^J!,  "      ^?'^  ^°^  ^'^^^  P«ople  ^^  Public  office,  who  hold 


unwilling  to  take  It  up.  Yet,  from  your  flg- 
ares  you  disclosed  that,  shotild  a  candidate 
:or  national,  state  or  local  office  be  willing  to 
fo  to  the  mat  on  this  Issue  and  go  to  the 
>eople  strongly  with  this  Issue  with  the  fig- 
ires  you  have,  television,  press,  public  ap- 
>earance8,  and  make  it  an  issue,  that  the 
>ubllc  will  respond  positively  for  that  candl- 
late  as  against  a  candidate  who  ducks  It, 
rims  on  It,  or  goes  along  with  the  gun  lobby, 
s  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Haxus.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  Im- 

)llclt  In  my  testimony  this  morning,  I  would 

ike  to  go  back  and  dwell  on  it  at  this  point 

>ecause  I  think  it  Involves  how  adequately 

hose  who  favor  gun  control  communicated. 

Is  I  have  studied  the  opposition  to  gun  con- 

rol,  the  basic  argument  used  against  gun 

ontrol  is,  if  you  make  it  more  difficult  for 

>tople  to  get  guns,  all  the  innocent  people 

irho  want  guns  for  a  variety  of  perfectly  le- 

[itlmate  reasons  will  find  it  more  difficult  to 

;et  a  gun.  But  a  person  who  wants  to  be  a 

I  rlmlnal  or  an  assassin  or  commit  some  act 

if  violence  always  will  be  able  to  get  a  gun. 

'  'herefore.  It  Is  concluded  gun  control  will 

lot  st<^  the  tise  of  guns  nor  stop  violence. 

We  tested  this,  and  Indeed  we  found  by 

M  to  44  percent  a  majority  of  people  say, 

:  es,   if   you   have  stiff,   totigh   gun  control 

eglslation.  It  will  not  necessarily  c\irb  vlo- 

ence.  But,  you  see.  If  you  stop  right  there. 

I  nd  If  I  might  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 

<  andidat*  who  goes  out  and  leaves  his  dla- 

i  9gue  at  that  and  argues  on  the  point  of 

I  aylng  gun  control  Is  the  absolute  sine  qua 


F^,t  w«t  „T»T^?,'^,'°K^''''    ^°'^^-    ^"*^'     elective   office;   who   will   go  to   their  graves 
East,  West,  urban,  suburban,  rural,  gun  own-  w    v  »»»    ^b«,^.> 

ers,  non-gun  owners,  there  is  an  overwhelm- 


ing number  who  have  no  objection  to 
registration? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  So,  if  a  candidate 
pointed  this  out,  and  the  fact  that  a  law 
abiding  citizen  should  ngt  be  concerned 
with  registering  a  gun,  he  would  have  a 
positive  political  Issue. 

Mr.  Harris.  Absolutely.  Especially  if  he  em- 
phasized the  need  to  register  handguns.  I 
was  struck  by  this  in  most  of  the  data  I 
have  observed;  as  you  get  a  growth  of  hand- 
gun ownership,  violent  crimes  Increase.  It  is 
Just  like  a  one  to  one  relationship  here.  Yet, 
even  among  those,  and  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  pro  rated  It  out  here  this  morn- 
ing coming  down,  17  million  American  hoiose- 
holds,    close    to   one    In   every   four,    has   a 


swearing  by  what  elected  them  10,  16  or  20 
years  ago.  I  might  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  trouble  with  leadership  Is,  that  which 
spends  20  years  clawing  its  way  to  the  top 
and  then  finds  Itself  20  years  out  of  date.  I 
think  our  politics  are  changing  drastically. 
Those  who  will  point  to  cases  such  as  Sena- 
tor Tydings  or  others  who  were  supposed 
victims  of  opposition  to  gun  control,  I  will  go 
so  far  this  morning  as  to  say,  I  think  we  will 
see  hi  1976,  if  someone  takes  national  leader- 
ship on  this  gun  control  issue,  you  will  see 
some  casualties  on  the  other  side,  that  those 
who  dared  to  oppose  gun  control  will  be 
casualties  as  opposed  to  those  who  dared  to 
stand  up  for  gun  control  being  casualties. 

That  Is  how  radically,  I  think,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  changing. 

Chairman  Ribicoff.  You  have  Just  given 
every  candidate  a  $16,000  free  piece  of  advice 


handgun  in  It.  That  Is  not  used  for  hunting     he  could  use.  I  think  the  three  of  us  here 
animals,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  Is,  If  anything,     have  run  for  office  a  few  times.  We  have  been 


used  to  hunt  human  beings  In  some  way 
or  to  defend  against  human  beings. 

Handguns  are  an  anti-human  weapon. 
In  some  cases  merchants,  we  found  btislness- 
men  very  high  In  ownership,  feel  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  them  to  protect  themselves.  I 
am  not  saying  they  are  not  justified  to  have 
them.  But  the  notion  of  registering  hand- 
guns, maybe  the  most  lethal  of  all  these 
guns,  runs  higher. 

The  pec^le  seem  to  have  the  sense  that 
handguns,  I  suppose  as  George  Orwell  said, 
are  more  equal  among  all  guns  In  terms  of 
their  lethal  qualities. 


consistently  for  gun  control  in  our  entire  po- 
litical years. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  had  the  active  op- 
position of  the  gun  lobby,  but  It  has  not  hiu-t 
our  political  success  at  the  polls.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Harris.  This  Is  very 
significant.  The  three  of  us  are  really  dedi- 
cated to  trying  to  turn  this  Issue  around. 
Can  we  do  it?  I  don't  know.  Every  time  there 
Is  an  attempt  to  try,  we  are  beaten  abysmally. 
We  represent  a  very  small  minority.  And  yet 
we  are  speaking  for  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

The  only  way  that  I  see  we  can  make  this 
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turn  Is  to  continuously  take  an  Issue  like 
this  and  stay  with  It  becaii.se  not  only  Is  It  a 
correct  Issue  on  the  basis  of  principles,  but 
it  happens  to  be  politically  feasible,  too. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  HarrLs,  for  your 
public  service  and  this  poll. 

Senator  Percy? 

Senator  Percy.  Mr.  Harris,  we  certainly  all 
appreciate  what  you  have  done  in  this  survey 
.ii:d  taking  this  forum  to  reveal  this  Informa- 
tion to  us.  Why  do  you  suppose  It  Is  that  with 
only  19  percent  of  people  opposing  the  regis- 
tration, national  registration  of  guns,  that 
ilie  pro-gun  control  people  have  proven  to 
dare  to  be  so  weak  and  politically  Ineffective 
with  respect  to  moving  the  Congress  to  do 
what  such  an  over.vhelming  majority  of  the 
people  apparently  want  them  to  do? 

Mr.  Harris.  Senator  Percy,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  reason  why  you  have  had 
a  minority  with.  In  effect,  majority  control 
when  It  comes  to  the  voting  level.  Is  that  you 
have  not  had  very  many  leaders  In  this 
country  who  have  had  the  courage  to  stand 
up  against  the  prevailing  wisdom,  which  in 
this  case  is  that  at  your  peril,  you  can  afford 
to  advocate  gun  control.  Yoti  may  vote  for 
it.  you  may  talk  quietly  about  It,  but  If  you 
get  out  there  really  rallying  the  people,  you 
are  supposed  to  be  In  the  deepest  kind  of 
trouble.  I  suspect  from  all  the  evidence  we 
have  that  if  you  had  a  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  leadership  right  here  In  this 
room,  right  here  In  this  Congress  on  Capitol 
Hill,  maybe  hopefully  across  and  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  from  the  White  House, 
if  you  had  both  of  those,  I  think,  political 
people  would  be  absolutely  astounded  at  the 
enormous  positive  public  outburst.  Why? 
Because  there  Is  an  Issue  which  goes  deeper 
than  just  gun  control  here.  It  Is  this  terrible 
national  shame  and  trauma  of  violence 
which  has  been  visited  ttpon  us.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  were  raised  to  believe  that 
we  were  Just  Inherently  a  violent  country 
which  warranted  this  and  was  dedicated  to 
it  and  doomed  to  It.  This  has  seriously  dis- 
tressed people.  The  reason,  as  we  know  now, 
from  the  survey  we  have  conducted,  we  know 
that  the  recent  attempts  on  President  Ford's 
life  stunned  the  cotmtry.  Stunned  the  coun- 
try. And  they  said.  "Oh,  Ckxl,  not  again.  Are 
we  going  to  have  to  go  through  this  na- 
tional shame  and  grief?"  You  know,  here 
we  are  a  post-industrial  civilization,  ad- 
vanced society  in  many  ways,  and  in  the 
end  we  are  so  primitive  that  the  only  way 
a  President  can  survive  is  to  hide  from  his 
people.  I  do  not  find,  though,  leadership 
making  this  case.  And  I  don't  know  why.  So 
I  would  suggest  that  the  water  is  not  only 
wide  open.  It  Is  rather  warm  for  those  who 
would  go  into  it.  Maybe  you  ought  to  urge 
some  of  your  colleagues  to  join  you  In  It. 

Senator  Percy.  I  would  like  to  advance  the 
theory  as  to  why  more  leaders  do  not  step 
up  to  the  line  and,  as  you  say,  bite  the 
bullet  on  this  Issue:  because  of  the  real- 
istic knowledge  that  we  have  that  there  are 
certain  one  issue  voters  in  this  coimtry. 
They  will  feel  so  strongly  about  one  gut 
issue  that  It  doesn't  matter  what  you  do  on 
all  your  other  voting  record.  You  can  sit 
there  and  tell  them  about  the  17.000  votes 
you  have  cast,  and  ask  if  they  are  going 
to  be  so  narrow  as  to  judge  you  on  just  that 
one  vote  and  they  are  going  to  turn  around 
and  say  "yes".  I  point  out  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  the  highway  lobby.  When 
I  came  out  against  the  highway  lobby  to 
abolish  the  Trust  Fund,  and  I  am  still  for 
doing  it.  I  began  to  feel  a  little  pressure. 
A)id  there  Is  the  Issue  of  the  right  to  life. 
They  are  very  strong  and  very  militant. 

Kir.  Harris.  Right. 

Senator  Percy.  There  are  Zionists,  and  I 
think  we  all  know  that  there  are  certain 
issues,  one  issue  voters,  I  don't  care  how 
humanitarian  you  are  on  a  thousand  Issues, 
you  either  vote  right  or  wrong  on  the  Is-.sue 


of  Israel  or  you're  dead.  And  that  holds 
tn'.e. 

We  have  not  seen  In  gun  control,  on  the 
pro  gun  control  side,  a  strong  assertion.  They 
have  not  made  It  feel  strong.  But  the  g\tn 
control  lobby  on  the  other  side  has  made  on 
one  Lsstie.  They  can  be  small,  but  It  can  be 
the  Issue.  Would  you  agree  that  there  are 
cue-Issue  voters? 

Mr.  Harris.  Oh,  yes.  But  I  think  the  way 
to  treat  that  in  order  not  to  be  victimized 
by  these  one-Issue  causes,  I  think  you  have 
to  make  It  plain  a)id  clear  to  the  majority  of 
the  voters  that  in  your  taking  the  stand, 
you  have  run  the  risk  of  being  run  out  or 
office,  not  by  a  majority,  but  by  people  who 
say  "This  Is  the  only  Issvie  on  which  I  want 
to  vote."  And  then  put  It  up  to  the  rest  of 
the  voters,  not  once,  but  over  and  over  again. 

I  know  back  in  my  former  life  working 
campaigns,  I  worked  with  Senator  Ribicoff 
back  in  1960,  with  President  Kennedy.  I  re- 
member saying,  "You  have  to  say  these 
things  over  and  over  and  over  again.  When 
you  never  want  to  say  them  again  and  when 
reporters  stuff  their  ears  with  cotton,  you 
have  to  say  them  over  again."  If  you  said  over 
and  over  again,  are  you  going  to  let  me  be 
victimized  by  a  minority  here  who  oppose 
gun  control  and  make  that  the  only  Issue, 
or  are  you  going  to  vote  your  convictions  on 
this?  That  Is  the  way  I  think  you  make  It. 
But  if  you  leave  the  forum,  so  to  speak,  to 
one  side  and  one  set  of  voices,  and  they  do  all 
the  organizing,  and  they  have  the  dialogue 
going  one  way,  then  Indeed  they  can  be 
very  effective. 

Senator  Percy.  Do  you  have  any  infor- 
mation, Mr.  Harris,  as  to  how  many  pec^le 
on  either  side  of  the  issue  feel  strongly 
enough  about  it  to  really  write  their  Senator 
or  their  Congressman?  Could  you  tell  us 
what  effect  that  might  have  If  the  minority 
feels  strongly  and  right  and  stands  up  In 
public  sessions  and  constantly  pounds  away, 
and  the  majority  are  silent  about  it?  What 
is  the  Congressperson  In  a  swing  district 
likely  to  do  then  on  that  Issue? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think,  again,  Senator,  if 
I  might  suggest,  this  business  of  how  much 
mail  you  get  is  hardly  a  function  of  what 
people  feel  deeply  without  much  prodding. 
But  to  a  larger  degree,  it  Is  also  how  the 
focus  of  Issues  is  made.  In  other  words,  and  I 
cannot  do  the  committee's  business  or  even 
suggest  It.  but  if  what  Senator  Ribicoff  sug- 
gested, the  Chairman  suggested,  that  lets 
say  yoti  three,  for  example,  stand  as  a  very 
lonely  minority  here,  I  think  if  you  made 
it  clear  to  people  that  you  were  a  lonely 
minority  In  the  face  of  this  overwhelming 
ptiblic  stipport,  and  that  for  some  strange 
reason  forces  have  either  gotten  to  or  per- 
suaded a  majority  of  the  Senate  not  to  vote 
for  stiff  gun  control  legislation,  I  think  you 
would  find  people's  sense  of  moral  outrage 
aroused  and  their  sense  of  justice  somewhat 
violated. 

This  is  a  very  delicate  Issue  now  following 
Watergate  where  people  feel  that  Justice  is 
meted  out  rather  selectively  In  this  country. 
And.  again,  if  they  feel  the  public  will  Is 
thwarted,  not  that  the  public  is  right  auto- 
matically, or  that  what  majority  feels  shovild 
be  legislated  automatically,  but  the  public, 
having  lived  with  this  issue  for  well  over  a 
decade  now,  assassinations  and  growing  vio- 
lence, U  they  feel  their  will  is  being  thwarted 
by  some  contrivance  of  a  minority,  I  think 
you  will  find  quite  a  flood  of  letters  coming 
to  not  only  yourselves,  but  to  all  kinds  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators. 

Senator  PEacY.  To  the  urban  dweller,  crime 
Is  one  of  the  absolutely  top  Issues  In  his 
Uilnd.  Across  the  country,  a  major  Issue  Is 
ever  larger  government,  more  regulation, 
more  control.  How  do  moet  people  view  gun 
control?  Is  it  an  Issue  of  ever  encroaching 
government  against  Individual  rights,  or  Is  It 
an  Issue  of  crime,  and  law  and  order,  and  a, 
means  of  controlling  crime? 


Mr,  H.\RRis.  Let  mc  pick  you  up  on  some- 
thing earlier.  One  of  the  phenomena  that  we 
foiuid  this  past  year.  It  used  to  be  five  or 
six  years  ago  that  big  cities  were  used  as  the 
central,  or  people  in  big  cities  felt  more 
acutely  about  crime,  felt  crime  was  increas- 
ing. One  of  the  phenomena  we  have  observed 
over  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  quite  a 
shift,  and  the  offlclul  crime  statistics  bear  out 
what  the  people  have  told  us.  Is  that,  believe 
it  or  not.  the  most  rapidly  rising  crime  rate 
in  the  country  and  where  people  feel  most 
apprehensive,  of  changes  to  become  more 
apprehensive,  about  crime  and  safety  and 
fear  of  violence,  believe  it  or  not.  Is  in  the 
South.  And  where  In  the  South?  Not  lu  the 
big  cities  in  the  South,  but  rather  In  the 
small  towns  of  the  SoiUh.  So.  what  we  have 
had  Is  this  whole  bit  about  crime,  violence, 
worn,'  over  safety  being  a  northern  big  city 
phenomenon  has  now  penetrated  to  Ju.it 
about  every  part  of  the  country  with  a  real 
rise  In  apprehension  taking  place  In  smaller 
comminiUies.  both  in  the  middle  West  and 
the  South,  b!'.t  more  particularly  in  the 
South,  - 

So.  I  think  tiie  notion  that  this  Is  some- 
thing which  Is  peculiarly  a  big  city  problem, 
you  get  a  lot  ol  that  on  a  lot  of  other  Issues, 
such  as  the  plight  of  New  York  and  others 
these  days,  we  find  is  a  national  Issue,  It  is 
one.  If  you  take  gun  control  by  itself.  It  is 
not  the  top  priority  in  curbing  violence.  I 
hope  I  made  that  clear,  but  it  Is  viewed  as  a 
lot  more  Important  than  the  whole  series  of 
other  things  people  use.  They  will  say,  'Well, 
if  you  want  to  avoid  violence,  tell  the  media 
not  to  report  it  as  much  "  Well,  media  re- 
porting Is.  what,  35  percent  think  that  Is  the 
major  cause  of  it.  It  Is  not  insubstantial, 
but  It  Is  way  down  below  .what  Is  viewed, 
for  example,  organized  crime,  75  percent  view- 
It  as  the  major  cause, 

I  think  it  sorts  out  where  gun  control 
comes  In  sort  of  the  pecking  order  of  Im- 
portance, I  would  say  It  Is  not  the  most  im- 
portant issue  lu  terms  of  curbing  violence, 
but  it  certainly  ranks  among  the  major  steps 
that  could  be  taken. 

I  would  say  this,  if  I  could  speak  on  be- 
half of  the  public  survey:  If  you  do  not 
show  soon,  it  Is  very  late  In  the  day.  and 
you  do  not  soon  .show  some  visible  action 
which  this  committee,  the  Sena|jB.  the  Con- 
gress, this  government,  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  toward  doing  something  about 
violence,  then  all  you  will  do  is  feed  this 
sense  of  lack  of  confidence,  sense  of  Im- 
potence, cynicism.  What  people  will  sav. 
they  have  not  yet.  but  they  will  say  It.  cer- 
tainly, then,  the  people  in  power  must  be 
either  benefitting  themselves  personally,  or 
for  some  strange  reason  they  are  in  cahoots 
with  crooks,  criminals  and  thieves  or  people 
who  perpetrate  crime  because  what  other 
reason  can  there  be  for  them  not  to  take 
action  on  this  issue  of  violence.  And  gun 
control  Is  an  Important  part  ol  that. 

Senator  Percy.  The  colloquy  that  you  and 
Senator  Ribicoff  had  would  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  key  message  that  can  be  gained 
from  your  testimony  today  is  that  it  is  a 
myth  that  a  politician  will  be  destroyed  If  he 
takes  a  strong  position  on  this.  But  it  is  up 
to  those  that  are  pro  gun  control  to  n^ake 
their   voices  heard,   is  that   correct? 

Mr.  Harris.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Percy.  Just  to  clarify  your  own 
survey,  you  gave  the  percentage  of  people 
who  own  guns  in  each  region  of  the  coun- 
try. Do  you  have  any  Idea  how  many  In  each 
region  own   handguns? 

Mr.  Harris.  We  have  that  and  I  can  furni«h 
that  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Percy.  I  think  we  would  be  inter- 
ested In  that.  Also,  you  have  shown  an  over- 
whelming ratio  of  people  who  w-ould  favor 
national  registration  of  guns.  Do  you  have 
any  data  that  wotUd  give  us  information  as 
to  what  proportion  of  our  American  citizenry 
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would  actually  favor  the  banning  of  pos- 
session of  a  handgun,  first  in  a  high  crtine 
area,  and  then  nationwide? 

Mr.  Hakris.  Senator,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  did  not  put  this  In  our  survey.  I  will  be 
delighted  the  next  time  we  go  out  to  get 
the  answer  to  that. 

Senator  Perct.  I  think  that  Is  something 
Senator  Javlts  and  I,  all  three  of  us.  would 
be  particularly  Interested  In.  We  put  legis- 
lation In  that  would  directly  relate  to  that. 
It  would  help  us  to  know  how  much  sup- 
port we  have. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  When  you  get  those  fig- 
ures, would  you  please  furnish  them  to  our 
committee? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  will.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Pkrct.  Thank  you  very  much  In- 
deed, Mr  Harris,  we  appreciate  It. 
Senator  Ribicoff.  Senator  Javlts. 
Senator  jAvrrs.   Mr.   Harris,   as   author   of 
bills  in  this  field  and  working  with  my  col- 
leagues who  are  here,  I  am  very  impressed 
with  your  statement.  You're  very,  very  help- 
ful in  what  you  are  doing. 

One  thing  strikes  me  very  importantly  in 
the  survey.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you 
feel  the  same  way.  That  is  the  relationship 
of  the  present  figures  with  previous  figures. 
There  appears  to  be  mounting  support  now. 
Take  these  two  factors  for  example.  You  say 
that  on  the  basic  proposition  that  a  federal 
law  which  would  control  the  sale  of  guns 
such  as  making  all  persons  register  all  gun 
pxu-chases  no  matter  where  th6' purchases  are 
made,  the  public  would  favor  such  laws  by 
73  to  24.  The  latest  result  marks  an  increase 
from  a  comparable  66  to  28  who  favored  such 
legislation  back  in  1967.  Do  you  consider  that 
that  represents  some  new  awareness,  that 
proportion  of  differences,  even  though  the 
time  is  about  eight  years? 

Mr.  Harris.  Senator,  the  sad  fact  that  I 
have  to  report.  I  say  sad  in  the  sense  that  we 
find  two  tbmgs  rising  simultaneously.  We 
find  the  ownership  of  guns  rising,  from  41  to 
47  percent  over,  let's  say,  the  last  seven  years. 
We  also  find  the  number  of  people  worried 
about  violence  rising.  At  the  same  time,  we 
find  the  number  who  favor  the  passage  of 
stiff  gun  control  legislation  rising. 

Yet  strangely,  we  do  not  find  gun  control 
legislation  l>eing  passed.  In  other  words,  it  is 
almost  as  though  with  violence  rising,  more 
people  are  arming  themselves  to  the  teeth  in 
self-defense  in  the  absence  of  any  action  by 
their  government. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  Etoesn't  that  tie  in  with  the 
finding  that  they  are  kind  of  giving  up  on 
government? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  would  say  that  people,  and  I 
said  at  the  outset,  95  out  of  100  people  have 
not  given  up  on  the  system.  We  watch  that 
closely  because  I  think  people  can  only  go 
through  so  much  disenchantment  before  we 
begin  to  get  rismg  numbers  of  people  who  say 
maybe  the  system  isn't  that  good.  Up  to  now, 
they  have  had  remarkable  patience.  But  I 
would  say  if  you  get  inaction  on  something 
like  gun  control  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
Issues,  I  can  well  see  people  saying  "I  have 
jot  to  depend  on  myself  because  I  cannot  rely 
an  my  government." 

Senator  jAvrrs.  There  could  be  an  abrupt 
ihift,  therefore,  in  faith  in  the  system  should 
^hat  persist? 

Mr.  Harris.  These  could  very  well.  We  have 
'ound  without  doubt  in  almost  every  area, 
jeople  are  now  more  confident  at>out  them- 
lelves  as  people  than  they  are  about  govern- 
nent.  I  will  give  you  an  analogy  out  of  air 
ind  water  pollution.  We  have  asked  this 
tvery  year  out  of  the  last  fotir  and  it  has  not 
:hanged  a  great  deal.  We  asked  them,  "Who 
lo  you  think  would  be  most  effective  In  en- 
brcing  air  and  water  pollution.  First,  local 
rovernment.  Two  to  one,  negative.  State  gov- 
i  imment,  three  to  two  negative.  Federal  gov- 
irnment,  four  to  three  negative.  Then  we  say, 
IMtizens  groups  of  people  who  would  point 
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out  violations  to  the  government.  You  get 
two  to  one  they  think  this  would  be  effec- 
tive. People  trust  themselves  much  more  than 
they  do  government. 

But  I  think.  Senator,  if  I  might  suggest, 
as  Shakespeare  said,  "The  fault,  dear  Brutus, 
is  not  with  the  Gods,  but  with  ourselves." 
I  think  the  government  ought  to  look  to  itself 
on  this. 

Senator  Javits.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
that.  Would  you  say,  therefore,  that  we  need 
as  effective  a  private  citizens  organization  as 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  which  seems 
to  be  the  principal  culprit  In  holding  off  guu 
legislation,  but  has  not  been  held  publicly 
accountable  for  it? 

Mr.  Harris.  Given  these  numbeis.  I  think  I 
can  say  a  vast  majority  of  the  public  would 
be  bighly  relieved  and  vastly  pleased  and 
highly  contrlbutive  to  an  organization  of 
citizens  dedicated  to  gun  control. 

Senator  Javits.  Of  course,  Mr.  Elsenhower 
Is  going  to  follow  you.  He  is  prominently  con- 
nected with  at  least  the  beginnings  of  such 
an  effort  which  is  long  overdue.  It  is  really 
very  late  in  coming. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  establish 
with  you  concerns  registration.  The  total  in 
favor  of  registration   with  the  federal   au- 
thorities is  even  higher  than  on  the  general 
proposition  of  gun  control,  is  that  not  so? 
Mr.  Harris.  Handguns  particularly,  yes. 
Senator  Javits.  There,  too,  would  you  say 
you   have  a  sensational   rise   from   national 
attitudes  reported  only  3  years  ago  in  1971? 
Mr.  Harrk.  Yes,  that  is  a  very  precipitous 
rise,  11  point  rise  in  four  years  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial rise.  I  think  what  it  is,  people  are 
highly  aware  of  the  fact  that,  as  I  think  I 
said  earlier,  but  I  will  repeat  it,  that  hand- 
guns are  basically  an  anti-human  weapon. 
And,    therefore,    most   of   the   lethal   results 
from  the  use  of  guns  are  likely  to  occur  from 
handguns,  and  I  think  people  make  a  prior- 
ity here.  What  is  significant  though,  and  I 
think  again  this  survey  closes  a  loop  on  one 
of  the  arguments  I  have  heard  made,  to  say, 
"Well,  why  should  you  then  hinder  and  im- 
pair the  freedom  of  Individuals  to  own  in  an 
unfettered  way  rifles  for  purely  sports  pur- 
poses In  the  name  of  handguns,"  you  see. 
Well,    we    find   that   even    rifle   owners,    the 
majority  of  rifle  owners  are  perfectly  willing 
to  say,  I  should  not  get  a  permit  from  federal 
or  local  authorities  before  I  can  get  a  rifle, 
which  means  in  effect,  you  have  got  a  record 
of  all  those.  If  a  friend  sells  a  rifle  or  hand- 
gun to  .someone  else,  or  worse  yet  some  kind 
of,   as   I   suggested,   underground   exists,   23 
percent  say  some  sort  of  mysterious  channels 
of  getting  them,  they  realize  that  that  Is  a 
violation  of  a  law.  You  haven't  registered  it. 
Or  If  you  haven't  received  a  permit,  I  think 
that  becomes  quite  a  deterrent  here. 

Senator   Javits.    That    Is    the    high-water 
mark  of  public  approval  for  the  registration 
of  handguns  with  Federal  authority? 
Mr.  Harris.  Yes. 

Senator  Javits.  That  has  shown  the  most 
sensational  rise,  that  is  the  biggest  m.ajorlty? 
Mr.  Harris.  Yes. 

Senator  Javits.  Finally,  I  found  the  figures 
on  page  four  very  mteresting.  They  relate 
to  the  sources  of  guns,  and  especially,  where 
people  acquire  them.  The  analysis  of  this 
would  Indicate  that  registration  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  dealing  with  the  lack  of 
Identification  of  those  who  use  handguns 
for  criminal  purposes,  because  It  certainly 
would  unearth  a  material  part  of  that  mys- 
terious, what  you  call  mysterious  23  percent 
from  miscellaneous  sources  including,  I 
assume,  stealing  them. 

Mr.  Harris.  Senator,  the  thing  that  does 
not  impress  me  about  that  number,  is  this. 
I  cannot  prove,  but  It  Is  strongly  suggested, 
is  if  anyone  comes  into  a  community,  almost 
any  community  m  America,  and  goes  to  the 
right  street  corner,  or  wherever,  where  he 
kind  of  sniffs  out,  this  Is  where  he  might 


find  out  about  it,  and  asks'  where  can  I  get 
a  gun,  apparently  there  is  no  trouble  at 
all  in  finding  a  place,  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night,  where  he  can  get  a  gun,  probably 
a  Saturday  night  special. 

It  is  Interesting  to  me,  because  there  Is  no 
reason  for  people  who  have  got  guns  through 
some  rather,  some  nefarious,  or  through  a 
questionable  source,  to  say  they  could  have 
said  they  got  it  at  a  sporting  goods  store, 
but  another  private  source,  there  is  a  Jeindi 
of  open  currency  that  exists  around  the 
country,  and  that  Is  rather  staggering. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Also  you  state  that  43 
percent  bought  their  guns  at  sporting  goods 
stores,  15  percent  at  hardware  stores,  and  20 
percent  from  a  friend.  That,  accounts  for  84 
percent  of  it.  l,et's  see 

Mr.  Harris.  Senator,  the  reason  they  add 
to  more  than  100  is  we  found  the  average 
person  that  owns  a  gtm,  they  own  more  than 
one,   they  own  1.3. 

Sen,^tor  Ribicoff.  I  am  looking  at  this,  if 
you  have  43,  that  would  be  78  percent. 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Even  with  the  most 
primitive  administration  of  this  registra- 
tion law.  that  wotUd  certainly  be  enough  to 
make  a  very  real  and  very  material  change 
in  the  situation. 

Mr.  Harris.  Senator,  as  I  understand,  it  is 
not  Illegal  today  for  a  lot  of  different 
sources  to  sell  guns.  Is  it? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Exactly.  It  is  not  illegal, 
nor  is  it  illegal  to  transfer  them  and  to  give 
no  notice  to  anybody. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  very  grate- 
ful to  you,  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Harris.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Our  next  witness  H  the 
Honorable  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  President 
Emeritus  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  former  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence.  Welcome  to  the  Committee,  Dr 
Eisenhower. 

ST/ITEMENT  OP  THE  HONORABLE  MILTON  S. 
EISENHOWER,  PRESIDENT  EMERrTUS  OF  THE 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSrrY  AND  FORMER 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION 
ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OF  VIOIINCE 

Dr.  Eisenhower.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations: 

I  am  Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  President  Emer- 
itus of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence. 

I  am  here  in  response  to  an  Invitation  from 
a  member  of  this  distinguished  Committee 
and  am  happy  to  testify,  hoping  that  what 
I  say  may  be  moderately  helpful  to  you  In 
your  important  deliberations. 

I  apologize  for  not  having  given  you  ad- 
vance copies  of  my  statement,  but  I  com- 
pleted it  on  short  notice.  I  shall  leave  copies 
with  the  Committee  staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  will  take 
about  17  minutes,  and  in  the  first  five  min- 
utes j-ou  may  think  I  am  not  pointing  di- 
rectly to  the  issue  before  you,  but  may  I  as- 
sure you  that  this  material  will  get  to  it 
directly. 

For  eighteen  months,  from  June  1968  to 
December  1969,  the  Commission  of  thirteen 
members  which  I  headed,  had  the  assistance 
of  more  than  two  hundred  lawyers,  crimi- 
nologists, sociologUts,  psychiatrists,  law-en- 
forcement officers,  and  other  specialists  who 
studied  objectively  and  with  deep  concern 
the  growing  tide  of  violence  in  the  American 
society. 

In  the  decade  ending  in  1968,  the  rate  of 
violent  crime  In  this  country  Increased  one 
hundred  percent,  and  It  has  Increased  each 
year  since  then.  Fear  dominates  our  cities. 
Fear  is  driving  many  who  can  afford  to  do 
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80  to  flee  to  the  suburbs  which  are  becoming 
armed  camps  and  electronic  sanctuaries. 

The  tax  bases  of  cities  are  declining,  tax 
revenues  in  many  fall  to  support  adequate 
public  services,  bankruptcy  threatens  one 
city,  and  the  ability  to  govern  cities  success- 
fully Is  brought  Into  question. 

liie  Violence  Commission  solemnly  de- 
clared Its  conviction  that  crime  is  threaten- 
ing the  very  character  of  American  life  and 
that  we  now  need  to  be  as  concerned  by  In- 
ternal dangers  to  our  free  society  as  by  any 
possible  combination  of  external  threats. 

The  CoDomlsslon  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  report  which  contained  eighty-one 
recommendations,  only  two  of  which  were 
not  unanimously  adopted  by  a  diverse  group 
of  liberals,  conservatives,  Republicans, 
Democrats,  Independents,  lawyers,  educators, 
judges,  and  scholars  from  widely  scattered 
geographic  areas. 

When  we  first  met,  our  views  were  diver- 
gent. That  we  achieved  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  all  but  two  recommendations  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  for  eighteen  months  we 
studied  the  frightening  facts  and  soberly 
reasoned  together  about  causes  and  solu- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  our  report  was  never  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  It 
gathered  dust,  as  have  so  many  reports  of 
Presidential  Commissions. 

A  brief  summary  is  obviously  Inadequate 
and  possibly  misleading,  but  I  venture  to 
compress  our  findings  and  suggestions  Into 
three  general  areas. 

First,  we  urge  a  gradital  expansion  and  Im- 
provement In  the  quality  of  all  phases  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system. 

Our  carefully  complied  estimate  Indicated 
that  in  1968  there  were  more  than  nine  mil- 
lion serious  crimes  committed  In  the  United 
States,  .ncludlng  homicides,  rapes,  robberies, 
burglaries,  larcenies,  auto  thefts,  and  aggra- 
vated assaults,  about  half  of  which  were  re- 
ported to  the  police  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

Of  the  nine-million  crime.s.  twelve  percent 
resulted  in  arrests  of  suspect«,  si.'c  percent  in 
convictions  or  confessions,  often  at  reduced 
charges,  and  only  one  and  a  half  percent  In 
incarcerations. 

In  the  seven  years  since  then,  nu.'si  crimes 
in  the  categories  I  have  mentioned  increased 
substantially  each  year,  but  the  percentages 
of  arrests,  convictions,  and  incarcerations  did 
not  change  appreciably. 

As  the  distinguished  lawyer  who  served  as 
our  Executive  Director  said,  th«  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  does  not  detect,  does  not  convict, 
and  does  not  correc* 

We  recommended  a  gradual  doubling  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  investments  in  the 
criminal  Justice  system,  including  more  and 
better-trained  police,  more  Judges,  and  more 
and  Improved  Jails  and  prisons. 

Second,  we  recommended  a  nia&sive  and 
persistent  attack  on  the  social  causes  of 
crime.  We  are  now  an  urbanized  society,  with 
more  than  seventy  percent  of  our  people  liv- 
ing m  cities  or  their  suburbs.  The  rate  of 
crime  In  large  cities  Is  seven  times  that  of 
towns  under  ten-thousand  population,  eight 
times  that  of  rural  areas. 

In  the  cities,  violent  crimes  are  overwhelm- 
ingly committed  by  males.  They  are  concen- 
trated especially  among  male  youths  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty -four,  but  In  a 
single  decade  young  males  in  the  ten  to 
fourteen  age  group  threatened  to  catch  up 
with  a  three-hundred  percent  increase  In  as- 
saults and  a  two-huudred  percent  Increase 
in  robberies. 

Violent  crimes  In  the  cities  are  committed 
by  indivldtukis  in  the  lower  end  of  the  occu- 
pational scale.  It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  violent  crimes  stem  disproportionately 
from  the  ghetto  slums  where  most  black 
residents  live.  But  I  emphasize  that  all  re- 
search  evidence   Indicates   that    blacks   in- 


herently are  no  more  criminogenic  than 
whites.  Environmental  conditions,  lower  em- 
ployment rates,  racial  concentrations,  broken 
homes,  discrimination,  Inferior  education, 
and  a  host  of  other  factors — ^not  race— are 
responsible  for  the  condition  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  victims  of  violence  In  the  cities  nor- 
mally have  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
offenders,  save  for  robberies.  Robbery  victims 
are  usually  older  whites. 

Usxially  the  violent  crime  of  homicide  Is 
an  act  of  passion  among  family  members, 
^friends,  and  acquaintances. 

About  sixty  percent  of  all  serious  crimes 
are  committed  by  repeaters,  a  fact  of  crucial 
importance  iu  considering  the  question  of 
gtm  control. 

To  overcome  the  social  causes  of  violence 
will  require  manifold  actions  over  a  long 
period  of  years  and  at  high  cost.  And  it  will 
also  take  time  and  considerable  cost  to 
expand  and  improve  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

But  the  third  area  of  the  Commission's 
study,  to  which  I  now  turn,  can  be  started 
quickly,  and  the  cost  would  be  reasonable. 

The  concealable  handgun  is  the  favorite 
weapon  of  first  offenders  and  recidlvist.s 
Bllke. 

There  are  at  least  forty  million  concealable 
handguns  In  the  United  States  and  the  num- 
ber Is  increasing  abotit  three-million  -Mw-h 
year. 

Two  out  of  every  three  homicides  are  com- 
mitted with  handguns.  About  twenty-five  of 
each  one-hundred  aggravated  assaults  are 
committed  with  handguns.  Two  out  of  three 
armed  i"obberIe.s  are  committed  with  hand- 
guns. The  fatality  rate  of  handgun  victims 
la  five  times  as  great  as  those  attacked  with 
Bwltch-blade  knives,  the  second  most  lethal 
weapon  used  by  criminals. 

Our  Commission  recommended  and  I 
earnestly  urge  this  Committee  to  foster 
legislation  which  will  prohibit  the  manufsc- 
ture,  importation,  distribution,  and  sale  ot' 
concealable  handguns;  that  the  posse.<»ion  of 
handguns  be  made  illegal.  B»\e  for  espe- 
cially excepted  groups;  that  the  Federal 
Government  pay  a  reasonable  pi-ice  for  each 
gun  surrendered;  that  only  police,  military 
personnel,  possibly  bank  guards,  and  a  rela- 
tively few  others  who  could  make  a  convinc- 
ing case  for  ownership  be  granted  licenses 
for  possession  of  handguns,  and  that  li- 
censed individuals  be  prohibited  from  (jiv- 
ing, selling,  or  otherwise  transferring  such 
guns  to  others. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  this  Ls  for  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  law  to  be  enacted,  with 
definitions,  standards  for  obtaining  license.", 
and  penalties  for  violations  set  forth  in  de- 
tail, the  Federal  law  to  become  effective  in 
those  States  which  do  not  within  a  stated 
f>eriod,  say  three  years,  enact  legislation 
which  meets  the  requirements  and  standards 
of  the  Federal  Act. 

Though  more  than  seventy  percent  of  the 
American  people  in  poll  after  poll  over  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  have  expressed  deep 
concern  and  have  favored  various  types  of 
gun  control,  powerftil  forces  are  working 
against  the  adoption  of  essential  legislation. 
I  have  personally.  I  may  say,  have  been 
bombarded  v^th  hysterical  and  occasionally 
threatening  letters  since  the  Commission 
report  was  published  hi  1969. 

Citizens  In  all  States  are  coiutatitly  bom- 
barded with  propaganda  which  says  that  gun 
ownership  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  people  of  this  Country  should  be 
told  time  and  time  again  that  the  Supreme 
Coiurt  long  ago  ruled  that  the  relevant  pro- 
vision In  the  Constitution  applies  to  the 
militia,  not  to  individual  gun  possession. 

The  propagandists  say,  and  many  believe, 
that  the  government  does  not  have  the  au- 
thorlty  to  require  a  private  citizen  to  sur- 


render a  handgun  whose  only  purpose  is  to 
wound  or  kill. 

Those  who  circulate  this  falsehood  seem- 
ingly approve  police  raids  In  private  homes 
to  confiscate  drugs,  from  marijuana  to 
heroin,  and  they  Ignore  favorable  court  rul- 
ings in  States  which  limit  private  ownership 
of  handguns. 

Many  persons  mistakenly  but  honestly  be- 
lieve that  In  our  crlme-rldden  society  a  gun 
in  the  home  is  essential  for  family  protec- 
tion. Less  than  three  percent  of  killings  by 
robbers  occur  m  private  homes,  and  the  best 
evidence  available  indicates  that  only  two- 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  home  robberies 
result  in  firearms  Injuries  to  intruders. 

Yet  these  guns  in  the  home  are  responsible 
for  from  fifty  to  eighty  percent  of  homicides 
in  families,  and  among  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

Fear  of  armed  Intrusion  is  genuine  and 
vmderstaudable.  I,  therefore,  urge  that  the 
Congi-ess  fund  research  for  the  development 
of  improved  non-lethal  weapons  which 
would  Incapacitate  Intruders  for  sufficient 
time  for  police  to  be  called  and  make  ar- 
rests. Most  home  owners  would,  I  believe, 
gratefully  substitute  non-lethal  weapons  for 
dangerous  handguns. 

The  propagandists  say  that  guns  are  not 
the  offenders  In  crime — people  are.  Obviously 
tuns  do  not  fire  themselves.  People  do.  Take 
(iway  the  guns  and  violent  crimes  will  be 
reduced.  Psychiatrists  agree  that  the  avaUa- 
bility  or  a  gun  In  a  moment  of  passion  Is 
an  Incitement  to  murder. 

May  I  say  we  had  many  psychiatrists  come 
ht^fcire  our  Commission  and  testify  to  that 
standpoint. 

Nationwide  propaganda  repeats  ad  nau- 
seam that  If  concealable  handguns  become 
illegal  honest  citizens  will  surrender  them, 
but  criminals  and  potential  criminals  will 
n-.t. 

Tills  Is  no  do\ibt  true,  but  two  facts  must 
be  cotisldered  here.  Since  a  high  percent- 
age of  homicides  are  committed  by  otherwise 
honest  citizens  iu  moments  of  anger,  killings 
would  automatically  decline. 

Secondly,  since  a  high  percentage  of  armed 
robberies,  assaults,  rapes,  and  commerclally- 
orienled  killings  are  committed  by  recidi- 
vists, most  of  whom  are  known  to  the  police, 
and  it  Is  legal  for  law-enforcement  officers  to 
frisk  siispects,  many  persons  illegally  carry- 
ing handguns  would  be  apprehended,  con- 
victed, and  I  hope  Incarcerated. 

Here,  again.  Intensive  research  would  help. 
We  should  develop  more  sophisticated  equip- 
ment which  will  enable  the  police  to  detect 
the  posHesslon  of  concealable  handguns  on 
the  bodies  of  unlicensed  persons. 

Ori>dually  the  number  (^  handguns  In  the 
hands  of  recidivists  and  potential  criminals 
would  be  reduced,  contrary  to  the  propa- 
ganda. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rate  of  violent 
crime  in  the  United  States  Is  from  five  to 
as  much  as  ninety  times  higher  than  the 
rates  In  other  civilized,  develc^ed  countries. 
Other  countries  have  gtui  laws.  Conceal- 
able handgtins  In  the  United  States  con- 
stitute the  major  cause  of  the  horrifying 
comparison  I  have  cited. 

No  one  would  be  so  rash  as  to  argue  that 
effective  legislation  to  prohibit  handguns  will 
eliminate  all  crime.  But  the  reduction  in 
crime  would  be  substantial,  perhaps  spectac- 
ular. If  we  did  no  more  than  return  to  the 
rate  of  violent  crimes  that  existed  in  1900  we 
could  claim  a  great  achievement. 

Nothing  I  have  said  applies  to  shotguns 
and  rifles.  The  concealable  bandgim  is  the 
enemy  of  our  society,  not  sporting  weapons. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  requested  to  be 
here  todav.  It  was  suggested  that  I  comment 
very  briefly  on  8.  2153,  8.  3152,  and  8.  2166. 

I  am  going  to  complete  my  statement  on 
2153,  as  I  have  It  In  the  written  testimony, 
and  then  I  will  add  an  extemporaneous  com- 
ment which  will  modify  It  slightly. 
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8.  aiS8  would  make  It  llegal  for  unlicenaed 
penoBs  tn  dtln  cf  higher  than  average  crime 
rate*  to  poaeaBs  bandguoa. 

Reatdeata  ontalde  the  hlgh-<nlme  cities 
could  own  and  eairy  handguns  unleaB  State 
law  prolilMted  thla. 

In  dtlae  foch  as  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New- 
ark. Atlanta,  and  many  others,  residents 
could  not  legally  poasess  handguns  until  the 
Clime  rate  was  reduced  below  national  and 
other  Bferagea  sUted  in  the  bill. 

My  judgment  Is  that  this  would  accom- 
pUah  little  and  might  be  detrimental,  for  It 
might  lun  dtlaens  Into  believing  that  the 
basic  pn>blsm  was  under  successful  attack. 

Today  sereral  States  have  laws  which  are 
stmUtf.  at  least  one  does,  and  others  are 
propbatng,  to  what  I  have  proposed. 

These  laws  are  only  marginally  successful. 
If  at  all,  because  of  the  availability  of 
handguns  In  other  States. 

The  problem  under  8.  3163  woiUd  be  even 
mrre  acute,  for  residents  of  the  cities  would 
only  have  to  go  outside  the  city  limits  to  ob- 
tain handguns. 

I  suggest  that  a  study  of  the  Sullivan  ilct 
In  New  Ttork  and  its  IneffecUveness  for  the 
reason  I  have  stated  would  be  convincing  to 
this  or  any  other  C<»nmlttee. 

Id  ■ny  event,  we  should  be  concerned  not 
only  wtth  bitnglng  crime  in  cities  below  the 
national  awnye.  but  in  reducing  drastically 
tb9  srerages  tn  all  fifty  SUtes. 

So  I  am  eonvlnced  that  only  fairly  unl- 
fonn  laws  m  aU  Stetes,  with  the  PWIeral  Act 
^'•*'*''"<TH  operative  In  those  States  that 
failed  to  taka  approprute  action,  have  a 
chance  of  achieving  a  desirable  result. 

Ito-.  Chairman.  I  do  see  that  appropriate 
amMidmenta  to  S.  2153  could  make  it  a  really 
good  start  In  taokltng  this  problem,  but  the 
problems  Involved  in  the  amendments  are 
highly  technical  and  legal,  and  I  am  not, 
therefore,  prepared  this  morning  to  be  spe- 
cific about  It,  but  may  I  say,  whUe  I  am  not 
a  membw  ot  the  National  Council  to  Control 
BaodgUDs,  I  am  a  volunteer  advisor  to  It, 
and  X  know  that  in  a  couple  of  weeks  the  spe- 
dfle  snggaatlons  of  the  type  I  have  Just  al- 
luded to  will  be  prepared,  and  I  hope  your 
Oommlttea  wUl  wish  to  hear  the  evidences. 
Senator  Rmoorr.  We  certainly  wUl. 
Dr.  Kunnown.  s.  3153  would  establish  a 
nrearma  Safety  and  Abase  Control  Admin- 
istration In  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
transfer  to  It  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  the  Gun  Contrtd  Act  of 
1»«.  ••  well  as  other  relevant  Federal  ac- 
tivities, and  empower  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
to  develop  with  State  and  local  authorities 
concentrated  attacks  on  violators  of  existing 
gtm  laws. 

This  seems  desirable,  but  it  would  be  ef- 
fective In  reducing  >'*~lgMn  crimes  only  af- 
ter the  enactment  of  Federal  laglsUtlon  of 
the  type  the  Violence  Conunlsslon  recom- 
mended. 

8.  3166  u  lutendsd  to  asstet  the  Secret 
Service  In  protecting  the  Preeldrent  of  tha 
United  SUtes  and  certain  other  public  olll- 
clals  by  making  available  on  a  temporary 
baala  to  tha  Secret  Service  eqiUpment  and 
wrvioea  from  other  public  agencies — equip- 
ment that  would  help  the  Secret  Service  In 
f  uiailing  ite  serious  obllgattons. 

This,  too,  seems  desirable,  but  It  wiU  not 
reduce  appreciably  tte  danger  of  assassl- 
natloos.  The  Prealdaiit  and  other  public  per- 
sons attractive  to  assaasln-pionc  individuals 
should  greatty  reduce  their  exposure  in  sit- 
uations where  they  can  be  shot,  at  least  un- 
tu  the  handgun  problem  haii  truly  been 
brought  under  control. 

I  applaiud  the  deaire  of  the  President  and 
other  leaders  to  esplaln  truthfully  and  hon- 
esUy  what  people  need  to  know  and  to  obtain 
citlaaas  news  on  crttleal  current  problems. 
But  a  leader  travallag  exteiMlTely  and 
aklocBMoy  pvhUe  appearaneea  win  reach 
only  a  anaU  inetUm  at  the  American  p«o- 
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pie.  There  are  other  ways  for  leaders  to  dem- 
orwtrate  their  democratic  credentials  and  to 
communicate  with  the  people,  especially  In 
this  time  of  mass  communication. 

The  assassination  of  our  President  or  other 
high  official  would  do  this  nation  far  more 
barm  than  any  good  accomplished  by  ex- 
cessive public  exposure. 

Plnally,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  lieen 
deeply  Impressed  by  the  despair  evident  In 
the  testimony  of  police  chiefs  and  police 
commissioners  who  have  appeared  before  this 
Committee. 

I  was  especially  Impressed  by  a  statement 
made  by  the  Police  Commissioner  of  Boston. 
He  found  it  appalling  that  we  should  be 
deeply  concerned,  as  of  course  we  should, 
about  international  disarmament  as  one  vital 
step  toward  world  peace,  but  seemingly  In- 
different to  natl<mal  handgun  disarmament 
which  could  contrltnite  mightily  to  peace  at 
home. 

I  would  like  to  agree  with  the  statement 
made  to  you  this  morning  by  Mr.  Harris  that 
obviously  the  President  should  not  lock  him- 
self up  tn  a  sanctuary,  and  not  appear  at  all, 
but  that  his  appearances  should  be  care- 
fuUy  prepared  and  limited  In  number. 

I  n^Mat:  Internal  dangers  to  our  society, 
including  the  threat  of  crime,  are  greater 
than  any  posed  from  abroad. 

Abraham   Lincoln   said   this   In   different 
words  In  January.  1838;  it  Is  tragically  true 
in  1075. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Rmoorr.  Dr.  Elsenhower,  thank 
you  very  much  for  yo»ir  very  cogent  state- 
ment.   We    are    very    appreciative    of    your 
appearance. 
Senator  Percy? 

Senator  P«bct.  Dr.  Eisenhower,  I  thank 
you  very  much  Indeed  for  being  here,  and 
certainly  for  the  thought  you  put  Into  your 
testimony,  without  benefit  of  a  large  staff, 
no  longer  what  you  have  been  used  to  In  the 
past.  Your  effort  Is  deeply  appiecUted  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee. 

You  mentioned  In  your  testimony  on  page 
two,  that  the  Commission  did  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  President,  which  had  81  lec- 
onunendations.  only  two  of  which  were  not 
unanimously  adopted  by  that  diverse  mem- 
bership of  your  Committee,  and  yet  the 
report  was  never  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President. 

What  year  was  that,  why  was  It  not  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  and  what  can  you  tell 
us  about  ths  Internal  debate  that  may  have 
gone  on  in  the  White  House  and  within  the 
Administration,  from  what  you  know  of  It, 
as  to  why  It  was  never  sent  to  Congress? 

Dr.  EisxKHowxa.  We  were  contacted  In 
J\ine,  1968.  by  the  President,  who  hoped  we 
could  complete  the  report,  and  that  he  could 
transmit  It  to  the  Congress  with  hla  rec- 
ommendations before  he  left  office,  but  the 
task  was  so  nusslve,  that  we  cotild  not  pos- 
sibly complete  It  in  that  period,  and  so 
President  Mlxon  signed  the  executive  order 
extending  oiu*  time  an  additional  six  months, 
and  we  presented  the  report  to  hi>n  In  De- 
cember, 1969. 

Two  members  of  the  Senate  and  I  visited 
with  the  President  for  about  an  hour,  and 
I  orally  outlined  to  him  what  was  In  the 
report,  and  he  showed  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

He  indicated  to  me  that  he  would  read  the 
report,  and  we  had  13  research  volumes  In 
support,  and  said  if  I  would  go  through  those 
13  volumes  and  mark  the  relevant  portions, 
he  would  read  those  too. 

After  I  had  gone  back  through  the  re- 
search reports  at  home,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Erllcbman,  who  had  been  sluing  hi  the 
meeting,  that  I  had  concluded  that  a  read- 
ing of  the  report  Itself  would  make  it  un- 
necessary to  read  the  other,  and  I  went  on 
to  aay,  that  If  the  President  slnceraly 
wished  to  develop  his  own  program,  either 


similar  or  different,  from  the  ones  we  had 
developed,  that  I  was  willing  free  of  charge 
as  always,  to  make  myseU  avalUble  to  the 
White  House  for  such  help  as  I  could  give 
About  a  month  later,  I  got  a  letter  from 
the  third  assistant  to  the  assistant  to  the 
assistant,  who  said  we  thank  you  for  your 
offer.  Dr.  Elsenhower,  but  you  understand 
we  are  very  busy  at  the  White  House. 

He  did  not  know  I  knew  this  already,  and 
that  was  the  last  we  ever  heard  of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  time  we 
were  meeting,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  knowing  that  we  were  going 
to  that  neither  an  attack  on  the  social 
causes  of  crime  by  Itself,  nor  merely 
strengthening  the  criminal  Justice  system, 
nor  merely  doing  away  with  handguns,  that 
any  one  of  these  by  Itself  would  solve  the 
problem,  that  it  required  all  things. 

We  must  strengthen  the  criminal  Justice 
system,  we  must  tackle  over  a  long  period  of 
time  the  social  causes,  and  we  must  get 
rid  of  the  legal  handgtm  that  does  the  Job. 

Well,  all  the  time  we  were  meeting,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  was  constantly  holding 
press  conferences,  and  saying  that  poverty  is 
not  a  cause  of  crime. 

We  were  not  saying  that  poverty  was  a 
cause  of  crime.  We  were  saying  the  totally 
human  and  environmental  situations  exist- 
ing In  the  slums,  with  their  ethnic  and 
racial  concentrations,  low  employment,  and 
aU.  that  the  totality  of  that  situation,  where, 
by  the  way.  youngsters  watched  violent  tele- 
vision between  the  ages  of  six  and  18.  more 
hoTus  than  they  go  to  school,  and  they  do 
not  realize  the  difference  between  the  fiction 
of  the  television  and  the  actuality  of  the 
street,  and  the  life  of  the  street,  and  the 
television  are  one  and  the  same,  so  the  At- 
torney General  kept  maMng  statements,  he 
set  up  his  own  commission,  headed  by  Mr. 
Peterson. 

That  Commission  when  it  reported,  re- 
peated the  essential  reconmiendations  made 
by  the  Eisenhower  Commission,  and  then 
added  a  new  dimension  that  had  come  Into 
the  national  pictiu-e  after  we  completed  ovx 
work,  in  which  he  said  the  lack  of  Integrity 
and  dishonesty  in  high  places  of  government 
is  also  a  great  Incentive  to  crime,  and  to 
criminals  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Pkect.  In  other  words.  It  gives 
them  the  rationalization.  Just  as  income  tax 
evasion  at  higher  levels  probably  give  an  In- 
centive to  Individuals.  If  they  are  not  paying 
It.  why  should  they? 

Dr.  ExsENHowxR.  When  yoimg  people  see 
governors  refullng  to  enforce  laws  of  various 
kinds,  and  see  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  high 
officials.  It  begins  to  change  the  attitude  and 
the  very  character  of  the  people  of  this 
Country. 

Now,  this  Is  a  frightening  fact,  and  that 
Is  what  I  am  saying,  when  I  am  saying  that 
we  need  to  be  as  concerned,  If  not  more  so 
by  the  disintegration  within,  as  we  are 
from  any  threat  without,  I  am  not  referring 
to  Just  gtm  control,  but  all  of  the  disintegrat- 
ing forces,  of  which  crime  Is  a  major  one. 

Senator  Pntcr.  Dr.  Elsenhower,  you 
flnlflhed  yovir  report  five  3rears  ago? 

Dr.  E^tsENHowEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pxkct.  Eighty  recommendations 
were  unanimous  by  the  16  members,  and 
then  reconfirmed  by  the  so-called  Peterson 
Conunlsslon  after  that,  that  came  right  out 
of  the  Justice  Department. 

How  many  of  those  80  recommendations 
have  now  been  implemented  and  put  Into 
law  or  regxilatlons? 

Do  you  have  any  Idea? 

Dr.  Eisenhower.  By  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  think  none. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  action  In 
most  of  the  States,  but  I  think  that  varlo\is 
types  of  State  action  will  continue  to  be 
fairly  ineffective  until  we  have  a  FMeral 
act   with   standards  which  would  go   Into 
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effect  in  any  State  that  does  not  accept  the 
standards  as  Its  own. 

I  think  this  is  a  naUonal  problem  and  has 
to  be  uniformly  observed  throughout  the 
Nayon. 

Senator  PEEcy.  I  know  the  sacrifice  you 
made  in  giving  up  18  months  of  your  life, 
at  a  time  when  you  wanted  to  write,  study 
and  contribute  In  other  ways,  but  you  felt 
It  was  that  Important,  and  convinced  all  of 


Senator  RxBicorr.  You  know.  Dr.  Elsen- 
hower, I  have  participated  In  these  com- 
missions, I  have  seen  this  happen  time  and 
time  again. 

If  I  were  a  pubUc-splrited  citizen,  being 
asked  by  my  President  to  participate  In  a 
commission,  as  a  condition  to  my  participa- 
tion, I  would  Insist  that  the  President  do 
exactly  that,  and  In  the  six  years  that  I  was 
governor,  I  had  occasion  to  appoint  many 


your  Commission  members  to  take  on  this     conunissions   as   governor   of   the   State   oi 

Connecticut. 

I  never  had  a  single  refusal  from  any  per- 
son.  Democrat   or   Republican,   to   serve   on 


responsibility. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  dishearteulug,  when 
you  put  a  year  and  a  half  of  effort  In,  and 
you  work  and  you  make  eighty  recommenda- 
tions unanimously  adopted,  and  two  more 
that  had  a  split  decision,  that  none  of  them 
have  been  implemented  five  years  later,  with 
the  crime  rate  soaring,  and  people  across  the 
Country,  saying  it  is  one  of  our  major  prob- 
lems affecting  the  quality  of  life  iu  America? 

We  have  freedom  from  religious  persecu- 
tion, freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly, 
but  we  do  not  have  freedom  from  fear. 

You  can  go  to  a  communist  country  as  we 
did  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  you  can  walk 
around.  You  do  not  have  a  lot  of  freedom, 
but  you  can  walk  the  streets,  and  you  can 
walk  the  streets  In  any  place  in  China  and 
have  no  fear,  so  should  not  this  be  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  priority?  Also,  don't  you 
think,  before  establishing  a  Commission  of 
this  sort,  that  we  should  somehow  have  as- 
surance that  those  recommendations  will 
be  made,  and  when  they  are  made,  there 
wUl  be  a  real  attempt  to  follow  through 
on  it? 

Dr.  EisENHOWEK.  Senator,  I  am  delighted 
you  have  asked  this  question. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  comments  about 


a  commission.  I  stated  to  each  individual 
personally  and  publicly,  that  whatever  that 
Commission  came  out  with,  I  would  back, 
and  fight  lor  with  the  legislature,  and  with 
the  public,  and  I  did.  As  a  consequence,  I 
believe  that  some  of  these  men,  free  of 
charge,  put  into  this  mUl.  so  to  speak,  the 
best  brains,  and  competence,  and  experts 
in  their  own  organizations  to  help,  and  we 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut  were  the  bene- 
ficiaries. However,  what  happened  to  you, 
I  have  seen  happen  time  and  time  again.  A 
President  gets  a  report  that  is  not  consistent 
with  his  political  thinking  at  that  time,  and 
down  the  drain  goes  the  work  of  these  out- 
standing men  who  devoted  their  time  and 
energy.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do — to 
look  "a  President  in  the  eye,  and  say  I  will 
serve,  Mr.  President,  but  as  a  condition  of 
my  serving,  I  expect  you  to  publicly  state 
that  when  the  Commission's  finding  is  com- 
pleted you  will  make  this  public,  submit  it 
to  Congress,  and  tell  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  that  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  findings,  and  If  you  agree,  to  fight 
for  it.  Otherwise,  I  think  it  is  an  Imposition 


I  did  not  really  feel  my  time  had  been     on  public-spirited  people  to  be  used  for  a 


It. 
wasted. 

Incidentally,  when  one  sets  out  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  to  perform  a  public  service,  he 
never  knows  whether  it  will  res'.ilt  in  con- 
structive action. 

You  do  It  because  you  think  It  Is  right, 
but  two  million  copies  of  our  report  were 
sold  commercially,  and  three  gi-eat  national 
agencies  made  it  their  primary  document 
for  education  on  this  subject  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  I  saw  that  the  figures 
cited  by  Mr.  Harris  earlier  about  the  growing 
concern  among  the  people,  and  the  vote  going 
up  of  those  who  realize  how  serlotis  this 
problem  Is,  might  be  partially  attributable 
to  that 


President's  political  purposes. 

Dr.  Eisenhower.  Senator  Ribicoff,  If  you 
do  that,  you  want  to  make  sure  there  Is  not 
a  change  in  the  Presidency  after  the  com- 
mitment is  made,  which  happened  in  my 
case. 

Senator  Percy.  I  wotild  like  to  say  some- 
thing to  Dr.  Eisenhower,  that  I  never  com- 
mented to  him  on,  President  Johnson  asked 
my  future  son-in-law  to  serve  on  a  Com- 
mission Just  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding, 
which  would  have  interfered  with  his  honey- 
moon to  J&pan,  which  was  of  serious  concern 
to  my  daughter. 

I  recall  I  called  you  at  11:00  o'clock  at 

night,  and  asked  you  about  this  Comnilsslon 

Youmade  another  point  I  wanted  to  be     and  its  relative  Importance,  and  you  said 


sure  to  answer,  and  I  ha^e  forgotten  what 
it  was. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  too  noted  that  your 
comment  on  page  two  had  gathered  dust, 
as  so  many  reports  of  Presidential  conunis- 
sions. I  often  wonder  why  anyone  would 
serve  on  a  Presidential  Commission, 

Dr.  EisEMHOWER.  That  reminds  me  of  what 
I  wanted  to  say  right  at  that  point. 

I  was  asked,  I  think  by  a  Subcommittee  of 
this  Committee,  headed  by  Senator  Kennedy, 
to  testily  about  the  fact,  and  this  was  18 
months  after  our  report  had  been  submitted 
to  the  President,  and  nothing  done,  and  I 
recommended  to  the  Subcommittee  which 
he  headed,  that  we  take  a  look,  a  serious  look 
at  what  goes  on  in  Great  Britain,  when  a 
royal  conunlsslon  Is  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  submits  Its  report,  the  govern- 
ment In  power  must  issue  a  white  paper 
within  a  specified  amount  of  time.  It  Is 
either  six  months  or  one  year,  either  approv- 
ing, and  If  disapproving,  stating  why. 

I  think  In  this  Country,  that  to  establish 
a  Presidential  commission,  the  President 
should  ask  for  special  legislation,  carrying 
an  appropriation  to  finance  the  work  of  that 
Commission,  and  that  such  an  Act  should 
Inquire  that  the  President  report  to  the 
Congress  his  feelings  about  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  him,  under  public  law.  and  that 
the  time  llmlt-abould  be  one  year. 


I  don't  think  I  would  ever  hear  about  It 
again,"  and  I  told  him  to  go  on  his  honey- 
moon. He  did  not  serve,  and  no  one  ever 
heard  of  the  Commission,  Indeed.  They  went, 
and  thank  you. 

I  will  be  staying  until  the  end,  so  I  will 
yield  to  Senator  Javits,  and  I  will  have  a 
couple  of  questions  later. 

Senator  Javits,  Thank  you,  Dr.  Elsenhower. 
I  thank  you  for  all  that  you  have  done,  and 
that  you  will  do,  and  I  think  what  I  want 
to  develop  from  you  is  a  chance  to  discuss 
the  Lou  Harris  poll. 

There  is  a  certain  cresting  Iji  public  sup- 
port for  gun  control  legislation.  I  understand 
that  you  are  a  consultant  to  the  National 
Council   to  Control  Handguns. 

What  can  we  do  to  stimulate  and  advance 
this  movement  so  that  at  least  the  good  guys 
begin  to  acquire  as  much  clout  as  the  bad 
guys  In  the  field.  The  National  Rlfie  Associa- 
tion has  been  conducting  Its  activities  with 
such  success  for  years,  and  alarmingly,  when 
we  look  at  the  Harris  poll,  without  even  In- 
curring public  disapproval,  because  It  Is  go- 
ing exactly  contrary  to  what  the  public 
thinks  is  the  right  way  to  go  on  gun  control. 

Dr.  EiSENHOWEK.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  minority  has  been  highly  organized, 
and  highly  financed,  and  the  majority  has 
been  disorganized,  and  with  no  money. 

The  National   Council    to   Control   Hand- 


guns, I  am  not  a  member  of  It,  except  1  am 
serving  as  a  consultant,  happy  to  do  so.  Is 
getting  organized. 

I  think  It  Is  the  most  promising  develop- 
ment we  have  seen  in  this  regard,  and  If  we 
do  not  get  action  now,  I  think  this  council 
win  expand,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  United  States  will  have  a  voice 
through  which  they  can  speak,  and  I  men- 
tioned, I  think  you  were  out  of  the  room  at 

the  moment.  Senator  Javits 

Senator  Javits.  I  had  to  go  to  another 
committee. 

Dr.  Ei8Ei«nowER.  Having  doubts  about  S. 
2153,  as  it  is  now  wrtt^n,  serious  work  is 
being  done  on  I  think  reasonable,  but  rather 
technical  amendments,  which  1  would  not  be 
prepared  to  discuss,  and  they  will  completie 
their  work  in  a  few  weeks,  and  I  am  very 
hopeful  you  will  have  them  in,  but  I  think 
there  are  groups  like  the  Urban  League,  this 
Council,  I  am  trying  to  think  of  the  one 
headed  by  a  former  cabinet  member.  Com- 
mon Cause,  sliould  help  mobilize  citizens, 
but  especially  the  National  Council  to  Con- 
trol Handguns,  so  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  can  be  heard. 

Senator  Javits.  I  am  very  Interested  In 
your  comments  about  our  bill,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  you  are  submitting  amendments, 
or  at  least  comments. 

Now,  we  had  a  group  of  police  chiefs  the 
other  day.  who  went  into  this  subject,  and 
at  least  two  of  them,  I  think  there  were  five, 
said  they  would  rather  have  no  law  at  all  un- 
less they  could  have  a  law  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting handguns  except  to  police  aud 
armed  forces,  etc. 

You  should  know.  Dr.  Eisenhower,  that  I 
feel  the  same  way,  aud  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, unhappily  not  nearly  enough,  feel 
the  same  way,  but  we  did  not  think  that  we 
had  a  prayer  to  achieve  that. 

The  situation  was  so  xirgent.  the  public 
feeling  was  mounting,  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States  had  shown  some  sym- 
pathy to  the  approach  in  our  bill,  dealing 
with  high  crime  areas,  and  the  sharp  con- 
trols there,  aud  so  I  wondered  what  you 
tho\ight  about  that  philosophy,  whether  you 
thoiight  that  we  too  should  simply  forget 
about  any  measure  which  we'felt  would  cer- 
tainly reduce  materially  the  danger  of  hand- 
guns, and  go  all  out  fc»'  prcAiibltlon  even 
though  it  Is  very  clear  that  we  have  very 
little  political  support  In  Congress  for  such 
an  approach  right  now. 

Dr.  Eisenhower.  Well,  I  think  In  all  gov- 
ernments, and  In  all  periods  of  history,  we 
have  had  to  compromise  with  reality  in  order 
to  make  progress,  and,  of  course,  I  would 
accept  n  first  step  that  would  make  progress 
In  this  lieid,  and  I  am  sure  a  good  many  peo- 
ple who  feel  as  I  do,  and  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed you  do  about  the  actual  outright  pro- 
liibition  of  handgun  ownership.  I  do  think, 
and  I  am  refraining  from  stating  what  it  Is, 
because  it  is  too  dlQcult  to  do  so.  I  think 
meml>ers  I  believe  would  be  acceptable  to  you 
aud  to  your  Committee,  can  repair  what  I 
now  see  as  a  serious  deficiency,  that  drawing 
on  tlie  handgun  law,  of  the  Sullivan  Act, 
and  others,  just  walking  outside  the  limits  of 
the  City  and  getting  a  haudgtm,  I  think  this 
Is  a  serious  shortcoming  In  the  bill  as  It 
stands,  but  I  believe  this  will  be  corrected, 
and  I  do  hope  you  will  hear  from  the  group  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready. 

Senator  Javits.  We  certainly  will,  and  we 
will  certainly  listen,  not  only  here. 

We  have  another  association  In  the  country 
called  the  National  Council  for  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy,  which  has  been  around  for 
about  eight  years.  The  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  has  also  done  excellent  work  in  this 
field.  They  have  done  quite  well  in  New  York, 
where  we  do  have  a  law,  with  which  you  are 
very  familiar.  But  I  Just  wondered.  Dr. 
Eisenhower,  If  anything  might  be  done  to 
consolidate  the  efforts  of  these  and  several 
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other  groups  la  order  to  mount  the  major 
citizens  effortT 

Or.  giMJiHowMt.  Well,  without  having 
talked  to  them,  but  I  can  certainly  say  in 
theory,  I  votUd  like  to  see  all  agendea  that 
are  vorklng  on  this  problem,  and  hav*  a 
common  policy  and  goal,  to  consoUdate,  make 
It  a«  big  and  well  financed  as  passible. 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  tt  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  time,  because  I  think  the  sen- 
sational findings  of  the  Harris  Poll  are  the 
very  steep  Increase  In  the  willingness  to  see 
reglatratlon  take  place,  and  that  Is  sensa- 
tional because  It  is  less  than  four  years  since 
the  last  surrey. 

So  I  would  hope,  Dr.  Elsenhower,  that  what 
we  do  can  encourage  you,  and  I  would  cer- 
talzUy  look  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
reelect  at  amendments  which  are  pn^Kwed 
and  would  like  to  encoivage  you  and  your 
aanclates.  to  really  push  a  very,  very  major 
citizens  eff(»rt  right  now. 

Dr.  Xisariiowxs.  I  assure  you  I  wUl  do  what 
lean. 

Senator  Javrrs.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pkbct.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sen- 
ator Javits. 

When  Senator  Javits  and  I  Introduced  leg- 
islation WW  patterned  it  to  a  degree  after 
the  thinking  that  Attorney  General  Levy  had 
mentioned,  to  restrict  posseaslon,  manufac- 
ture, sale,  and  dlstrlbatlon  in  areas  of  high 
erlme.  eto.  It  U  really  an  effort  to  imply  that 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  at  leasr  is  behind  that 
kind  Q<  a  eoncept.  even  U  he  eannot  do  it 
oAclally,  and  it  was  our  hope,  of  course,  the 
White  House  would  provide  some  leadership 
in  tbla  area,  but  what  we  are  looking  for  Is 
some  degree  of  help  to  do  something. 

Our  problem  is  if  we  reach  for  the  latl- 
mate.  yon  will  luct  never  get  it,  so  we  have 
to  go  some  place,  and  find  some  starting 
potnt.  There  is  a  pattern  of  Federal  action, 
w^tei*  then  is  need,  as  in  education,  Federal 
funds  are  moved  into  areas  of  need,  where 
ttaara  is  a  cultural  deprivation,  etc.,  and 
hare  tbmn  U  a  rationale  for  taking  the  areas 
of  high  crime  and  saying  we  treat  those 
somewhat  dUEerently  than  we  do  In  these 
otbcranas. 

We  ■!•  also  cognizant  pcdltically,  when  you 
eoasldar  how  the  Senate  is  made  up,  of  the 
votes  of  the  Senatm  from  the  western  States, 
who  feel  very  strongly  about  it.  Some  of 
them  have  a  low  Incidence  of  crime.  Their 
support  may  be  gained,  without  their  vot- 
ing against  the  long  rifle  held  by  a  man  out 
on  a  ranch  some  place  to  shoot  coyotes.  It 
li  .aCBla  politically  motivating,  as  I  ttiink 
to  seek  more  measure  that  may  be  half  way, 
but  on  the  other  hand  Is  a  more  practical 
way  of  doing  it. 

Dr.  EisBrBOwza.  B<ay  I  say.  Senator  Percy, 
there  were  two  members  of  the  Senate  on 
XtM  Oommlssion  with  me,  both  from  what  I 
would  call  the  Midwest,  one  was  milltantly 
In  favor  of  the  type  of  gun  control  I  would 
Uke  to  see,  I  am  perfectly  wUllng  to  take 
the  step  thU  time  if  that  is  what  we  have  to 
do,  and  the  other  is  equally  milltantly 
against  it. 

The  two  Issues  on  which  we  did  not  have 
unanimous  agreement  was  handgun  control, 
where  the  vote  was  nine  in  favor,  of  what 
X  have  advocated,  and  merely  a  footnote  say- 
ing this  problem  shoiild  be  left  to  the  SUtes, 
which  is  Xt)»  same  as  saying  let's  not  do 
anything,  and  the  other  Is  on  the  problem 
that  has  bothsred  eivilizatlon  since  Aristotle. 
namely  elvll  dlsobodienoe,  and  that  there 
the  vote  was  seven  to  sUi. 

Senator  Psacr.  When  I  came  out  for 
registration  of  guns,  aU  over  Southern  1111- 
noU  in  the  height  of  the  re-election  cam- 
pa^,  they  printed  wanted  posters  with  my 
picture,  and  a  number  under  it,  I  guess, 
wanted  for  various  crimes,  one  of  which  was 
support  of  gun  control  leglslatUm. 

What  aort  of  tactics  did  they  use  against 
you.  what  sort  of  letters  did  you  get  when 
the  report  came  out? 


Dr.  SissKHowKX.  I  received  letters  calling 
me  a  nazl,  a  communist,  which  is  quite  a 
spectrum,  I  was  besmirching  the  Elsenbower 
name,  I  was  all  but  crazy,  and  some  even 
Intimated  poesible  reprisals  of  a  violent  sort, 
which  I  threw  In  the  wastebasket,  but  these 
come  from  a  small  fraction  of  the  American 
people. 

Tou  know,  after  you  have  been  in  public 
as  you  have  and  I  have,  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  I  much  longer  than  you,  you  even 
detect  a  letter  from  a  nut,  Just  by  the  way 
the  handwriting  is  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope. 

Senator  Perot.  The  Commission  you 
headed  was  charted  to  explore  the  causes  of 
violence  in  the  country,  and  much  of  the 
rhetoric  which  has  surrounded  the  gtm  con- 
trol issue  has  in  fact  dealt  with  the  question 
of  causation. 

Oun  control  opponents,  as  you  have  said 
in  your  testimony,  say  that  guns  themselves 
will  not  cause  crime,  but  criminals  cause 
crime. 

Do  you  think  the  two  can  really  be  sep- 
arated, that  without  the  weapon,  you  could 
still  have  the  crime? 

Dr.  EisKNHowEB.  I  think  that  Is  nonsense. 
I  said  In  my  testimony,  the  second  most 
lethal  weapon  Is  the  switch-blade  knife,  and 
it  Is  one  one-fifth  as  lethal  as  the  handgun. 

Further,  you  know,  the  handgun,  more 
than  the  switch-blade  knife,  makes  the 
smallest  midget  In  the  country  feel  like  a 
giant.  He  is  now  capable  of  anything. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  other  weapon 
comparable  to  the  handgun,  and  certainly 
in  the  homicides,  it  Is  an  incitement  to 
miuder,  as  I  indicated. 

Senator  Pkbcy.  The  Sheriff  of  Los  Angeles 
County  was  asked  at  these  hearings  about 
safety,  how  much  safety  there  Is  in  a  hand- 
gun kept  In  the  household. 

Tou  have  touched  on  this  In  your  testi- 
mony. The  Shoria  reached  out  for  a  rough 
figure.  He  said  o3  the  top  of  his  head,  a 
rough  figure,  it  would  be  that  for  every  rob- 
ber stopped  by  a  home  gunowner,  that  four 
homeowners  or  members  of  their  family 
suffer  death  in  a  gun  accident. 

Dr.  Eisenhower.  That  is  correct,  as  I  cited 
In  my  testimony,  the  best  research  evidence 
we  can  get,  we  have  a  big  staff,  two-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  intruders  into  the  home  for 
the  purpose  of  robbery  are  either  wounded  or 
killed,  very  few  killed,  but  there  are  about 
3,000  accidental  deaths  in  the  home  where 
the  gun  Is  possessed,  so  it  simply  does  not 
prevent  intrusion. 

Now,  I  have  suggested  to  you  that  we  do 
more  research,  and  get  a  very  effective  and 
immediately  effective  non-lethal  weapon. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  stop  many  people 
either,  but  the  reason  so  many  homeowners 
have  the  gun  Is  they  think  they  need  protec- 
tion, and  If  they  could  have  nonlethal  pro- 
tection. I  think  they  would  willingly,  even 
gratefully  give  up  the  gim  that  klUs. 

Senator  Pxrct.  Would  mace  serve  as  a 
deterrent  and  provide  some  degree  of  protec- 
Uon? 

!*•.  EiSKKHOwiB.  There  are  fairly  good  guns 
now  with  mace,  which  will  cause  the  person 
to  flee,  but  he  will  not  be  apprehended. 

Tliere  are  also  guns  available,  non-lethal, 
which  put  a  dye  on  the  individual,  on  the 
Intruder,  which  cannot  be  removed,  and, 
therefore,  may  aid  the  police  later  In  cap- 
turing him.  parUcularly  if  it  strikes  a  portion 
of  his  skin  rather  than  Just  his  clothing,  but 
I  think  there  is  an  engineering  and  scientific 
problem  here. 

I  would  visualize  a  nonlethal  weapon  that 
would  shoot  a  small  pellet  accurately,  break 
upon  Impact,  release  the  gas  which  would 
Immediately  inunobllize  the  person  for 
fifteen  minutes,  for  enough  time  to  call  the 
police.   ^ 

Senator  Perot.  Do  you  suppose  the  CIA  has 
such  weapons  developed? 

Dr.  Eisenhower.  I  am  afraid  to  ask. 

(Laughter.) 


Senator  Peect.  On  the  causes  of  crime.  I 
have  forgotten  what  your  Commission  report 
said  about  television,  but  since  Its  release,  the 
incidence  of  violence  on  television  has 
mounted  astronomically,  as  crime  rates  have 
mounted  astroncMnically,  and  the  most  popu- 
lar programs  appear  to  be  some  of  the  most 
violent  programs. 

I  was  very  Interested  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Asia  Foundation  publication,  called  the 
Asian  Student.  I  read  this  last  night:  they 
said  that  one  of  our  hemisphere  countries, 
Mexico,  banned  21  American  TV  programs! 
They  claim  these  shows  are  responsible  for 
the  sharp  Increase  in  violent  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  young  in  Mexico,  and  after  the 
ban,  sure  enough,  the  crime  rate  dropped 
dramatically. 

I  have  written  to  each  of  the  presidents 
of  the  TV  networks  within  the  last  month 
or  so,  and  met  this  week  with  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
President  of  CBS,  who  Is  certainly  deeply 
conscious  of  the  social  obligations  of  the 
television  networks. 

What  is  your  feeling  about  violence  en 
television,  and  its  relationship  to  crime? 

Dr.  EiSENHowEa,  I  think  we  have  irrefut- 
able proof  that  among  the  young  who  watch 
television,  and  they  turn  to  violence,  that  It 
affects  their  attitudes,  their  behavior,  and  Is 
a  contributing  factor  to  crime  in  the  cities. 

Remember,  I  said  that  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18,  young  people  in  tlie  ghettos 
watch  television  and  usually  violence  In  tele- 
vision more  hours  than  they  go  to  school. 

That  Influence  starts  at  a  very  young  age 
and  continues,  that  unquestionably  has  a 
serious  effect  in  the  directions  In  which  you 
have  indicated. 

It  is  doubtful  that  I  think  you  and  I  and 
all  adults,  we  can  distinguish  between  fact 
and  flction.  It  is  different  with  the  young 
people. 

Now,  interestingly,  when  our  report  cam« 
out  containing  this,  the  Presidents  of  tbt 
three  networks,  who  did  not  dispute  the  fac';, 
but  said  that  our  report  was  out  of  dat> 
because  they  were  already  reducing  vlolen* 
programs. 

It  happens  that  I  was  £alrly  111  for  eight 
months  last  year,  and  a  part  of  this  year,  I 
had  an  electric  bed  sent  to  my  bedroom,  and 
put  in  a  television,  and  I  know  more  about 
television  than  any  man  in  America  as  a  re- 
sult of  watching  programs,  and  I  want  to 
say,  if  they  did  reduce  violence,  and  I  think 
they  did  for  a  while,  it  is  right  back  up  at 
the  top. 

Senator  Perot.  The  prevalence  of  guns  on 
television,  just  ready  access,  so  many  people 
seem  to  have  them,  is  that  not — knowing  as 
you  do  as  an  educator  that  children  learn 
through  watching  and  imitation — is  that  not 
Just  an  Inducement  to  a  child  to  get  a  gun? 

Dr.  Eisenhower.  No  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Pxrct.  How  many  children  are 
armed  in  the  New  Tork  schools  and  in  the 
Chicago  schools,  with  a  teacher  standing  up 
there  armed  with  an  eraser?  How  many  chil- 
dren sit  in  that  room  with  a  handgvm? 

Dr.  EisKNHowKR.  In  Baltimore  you  pick  up 
the  morning  paper,  and  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  read  of  a  13  year -old  boy  shooting  a 
14  year-old  boy  killing  him.  This  is  Just  un- 
acceptable in  a  civUized  society. 

Senator  Pxrct.  I  was  In  Cliioago  last  week 
on  recess,  and  talked  about  this  jiroblem  in 
a  speech,  and  afterwards,  the  superintendent 
of  a  local  suburban  school  came  up  and  said 
you  are  not  talking  about  deep  in  the  heart 
of  cmcago,  for  we  had  a  IS  year-old  klU 
another  16  year-old  with  a  handgun  in  the 
schoolyard  just  tills  week.  Two  armed  16 
year-cdds  going  to  a  suburban  school  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  here. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Eisenhower,  our  time  is  Just 
about  up,  could  you  nam*  any  other  of  the 
features  of  an  effective  gun  control  law  that 
you  would  like  to  see  inoorporated? 

Dr.  KisKNHOwxi.  The  ComnUssion  only  said 
one  thing  about  law,  and  it  was  simply  a 
reoetltlon  of  what  the  gun  manufacturers 
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themselves  are  advocating,  namely  the  estab- 
lishment of  so-called  IdentiflcaUon  cards  for 
all  those  who  possess  armed  guns,  but  other 
i^f^n  that,  I  think  In  my  testimony,  and  in 
the  discussion  we  have  had  since  I  have 
covered  the  points  I  would  like  to  make. 

Senator  Perct.  All  right. 

Thank  you.  We  will  keep  the  record  open 
for  anything  you  would  like  to  insert.  Finally, 
If  we  are  able  to  ban  the  possession  of  band- 
guns  in  areas  of  high  crime.  ai>d  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  very  stiff  mandatory 
sentence  for  any  criminal  who  engages  in  a 
crime  and  carries  or  uses  a  handgun,  do  you 
think  this  would  provide  an  increasing  deter- 
rence against  the  criminal  use  of  firearms? 

I^.  EissNHOWxa.  If,  Senator,  the  shortcom- 
ings which  I  think  I  now  see  In  the  bill  are 
eliminated,  then  of  course  I  would  support 
what  you  Just  said. 

Senator  Pxxct.  Fine. 

We  thank  you  very  much  Indeed.  We  ap- 
preciate your  being  with  us  today. 

We  stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  the  Committee  was  ad- 
journed at  12:05  o'clock  pjn.) 


SUNSHINE  IN  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  few  days  the  Senate  will  be  con- 
sidering S.  5,  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act.  The  issue  here  is  that  of  open- 
ing the  process  by  which  multlheaded 
Government  agencies  make  their  deci- 
sions. 

S.  5  would  require  that  agencies  open 
meetings  and  discussions  regarding  ttie 
conduct  of  agency  business,  deliberations 
on  pending  business,  and  the  disposition 
of  business  to  the  public.  The  public's 
business  should  be  conducted  in  public 
session.  The  Senate  Govenunent  Opera- 
tions Committee  concurred  with  this 
position  where  It  imanimously  reported 
S.  6. 

The  passage  of  this  important  legis- 
lative initiative  is  Just  one  step  toward 
increfising  the  public's  access  to  their 
Government.  However,  it  is  an  important 
step  toward  bringing  the  Government 
closer  to  the  people  and  thereby  achiev- 
ing a  more  lesponslve  and  more  accoimt- 
able  government. 

Before  we  turn  to  the  business  of  es- 
tablishing a  new  standard  of  conduct  for 
the  agencies,  we,  in  the  Senate,  must  first 
consider  our  own  rules  of  Senate  proce- 
dure and  ttxereby  put  our  own  house  in 
order.  We  will  have  this  opportunity 
when  Senate  Resolution  9  comes  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

As  you  are  aware,  Senate  Resolution 
9,  as  originally  introduced,  would  have 
required  that  all  Senate  committees  hold 
open  meetings,  except  when  considering 
particularly  sensitive  matters.  It  would 
have  changed  the  current  Senate  stand- 
ard from  "closed"  to  "open"  and  would 
have  gone  further  to  eniunerate  the  spe- 
cific reasons  for  which  a  meeting  could 
be  closed,  •thus,  it  would  become  incum- 
bent upon  conmiittees  to  have  good  rea- 
son for  conducting  the  public's  business 
behind  closed  doors. 

The  "sunshine"  version  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 9  was  struck  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  now  proposes  substitute 
language.  The  substitute,  however,  pro- 
vides that  a  committee  may  vote  to  close 
a  meeting  "because  of  the  nature  of  the 
matter  to  be  considered"  or,  that  any 
oxxi — nB6—rut  M 


committee  may  addpt  rules  specifically 
prescribing  a  different  procedure,  "to 
l»o(eci  its  own  needs."  The  substitute 
further  proposes  to  repeal  tbe  sunshine 
amendment  to  the  CongresBional  Budget 
and  Impoimdment  Act  which  required 
that  our  own  Senate  Budget  Committee 
hold  open  meetings.  This  was  done  with- 
out consulting  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  adoption  of  the  Rules  Conmiittee 
substitute  would  conceivably  eliminate 
what  little  sunshine  we  have  today  in  the 
conduct  of  Senate  committee  business 
and  would  Institute  a  dual  standard  of 
accountability  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Nothing  illustrates  this  more  than  the 
unfortunate  choice  of  language  used  by 
the  Rules  Committee  in  writing  the  es- 
cape clause  from  open  government  which 
would  allow  an  individual  committee  to 
adopt  rules  of  procedure  "to  protect  its 
own  needs." 

As  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
public,  we  bear  every  responsibility  to 
open  the  processes  by  which  we  make  our 
decisions — whether  these  processes  be 
committee  markups  or  joint  House-Sen- 
ate conference  committees.  Only  then 
can  we  be  held  fully  accountable  for  our 
actions.  Only  when  we  have  removed,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  veil  of 
secrecy  which  shrouds  committee  ac- 
tions will  the  public  know  the  full  extent, 
quality,  and  Integrity  of  their  representa- 
tion. 

Before  we  go  forward  and  decide 
whether  we  will  require  a  high  standard 
of  visibility  and  accountability  on  the 
part  of  Federal  agencies,  we  must  de- 
cide whether  the  Senate  will  abide  as 
high  a  standard — or  whether  we  will 
adopt  a  lesser  standard  and,  thus,  place 
the  interests  of  the  public  subservient  to 
our  own. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  a  stand- 
ard of  open  government  and  apply  it  to 
committee  meetings  and  conference  com- 
mittees alike.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
Senate  must  first  reject  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee substitute  to  Senate  Resolution  9. 
To  do  otherwise  would  constitute  a 
breach  of  faith  and  an  insult  to  our  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
column  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  by  Ronald  Ooldfarb,  entitled  "Sun- 
shine Act:  Toward  Congressional  Open- 
ness." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  The  Washington  Post,  Oct.  39,  IBTS] 

Sttnshine  Act:   TowiUto  Congressional 

Openness 

(By  Ronald  Ooldfarb) 

Today  the  Senate  will  reconsider  the  very 
lmpcni:ant  question  of  the  openness  of  its 
own  processes.  Tlie  Issue  will  arise  in  a 
strange  vray. 

The  Ctovemment  in  the  Sunshine  Act — 
known  as  8.6 — was  proposed  early  in  1976 
by  Senators  Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida  (D) 
and  wmiam  Roth  of  Delaware  (R);  It  now 
has  63  co-sponsors.  It  coven  three  main 
areas:  opening  congressional  meetings;  open- 
ing administrative  agency  meetings;  and 
forbidding  private,  ex  parte  dectoott-maklng 
by  about  49  fMersf  admnlstratlve  and  exec- 


utive officials.  The  blU  was  reported  out 
unanimously  several  months  ago  by  the 
Oovernment  Operations  Committee. 

However,  in  September,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, unannounced  and  acting  in  secret, 
cut  o'lt  the  provisions  of  SJ  covering  open 
Senate  committee  and  conference  meetings 
and.  thus  gutted,  sent  the  bill  to  the  floor. 
Rules  Committee  Chairman.  Robert  Byrd, 
(D.  W.Va.),  considered  to  be  the  man  ht- 
hind  this  change,  appears  to  favor  a  double 
standard;  he  has  stated  that  each  Senate 
Committee  should  be  allowed  to  have  Its 
own  rules  regarding  openness  or  closeness, 
though  he  favors  opening  up  proceedings  of 
federal  executive  departments  and  adminis- 
trative agencies. 

There  is  some  general  misconception 
about  exactly  what  Is  open  and  what  is 
closed  m  the  legislative  process.  Action  on 
the  House  and  Senate  floor  is,  of  course, 
open.  So  are  public  Congressional  hearings. 
But  these  are  the  more  ceremonial  and 
quasi-judicial  functions  of  the  legislature. 
Where  the  real  action  takes  place,  the 
part  of  the  Iceberg  the  public  does  not  see, 
is  in  mark-ups  of  biUs  and  conferences  on 
legislation.  Here  is  where  all  the  talk  is 
reduced  to  action;  and  these  critical  sessions 
usually  take  place  in  closed  meetings.  Most 
House  and  Senate  conferences  are  closed, 
most  Senate  mark-up  sessions  are  closed; 
though  as  a  result  of  recent  changes,  most 
House  mark-up  sessions  are  open. 

The  Sunshine  Act  would  open  It  all  up, 
recognizing  at  the  same  time  the  need  for 
precise,  careful  exceptions  required  in  un- 
usual situations,  where  such  factors  as  na- 
tional security,  law  enforcement,  trade  se- 
crets, or  personal  privacy  are  Involved. 

When  the  Rules  Committee  proposal  comes 
to  the  floor  this  week.  Senators  Lawton 
Chiles  (D-Fla.)  and  WlUlam  Roth  (R-Del.) 
win  move  to  reject  the  Rules  Committee  sub- 
stitute and  to  restore  the  strong  propoeals 
of  the  original  bill  for  open  mark-ups  and 
open  conference  meetings.  Their  efforts 
should  be  heeded. 

The  recent  Rules  Committee  change  undid 
the  Budget  Conmilttee's  existing  rule  of 
openness.  Its  Chairman.  Edmund  Muskle,  and 
his  12  Committee  colleagues  protest  the 
change  and  wrote  to  their  Senate  colleagues 
about  thMr  experiences  operating  "in  the 
sunshine." 

"Our  Committee  was  not  consulted  or  ad- 
vised regarding  this  proposed  rules  change 
prior  to  Its  report  In  the  Senate.  It  came  as 
a  complete  surprise  to  us.  Nothing  In  our  ex- 
perience on  the  Budget  Conunlttee  would 
warrant  this  repeal.  In  fact,  our  experience 
tends  to  support  the  proposition  that  all 
committee  meetings  should  be  opened  to  tbe 
public  except  those  few  Instances  exempted 
under  the  Budget  Act. 

"We  have  been  operating  under  the  man- 
datory sunshine  provisions  of  the  Budget 
Act  for  more  than  a  year.  During  that  time, 
we  have  never  found  our  discussions  in- 
hibited or  chUled  in  any  fashion.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  operates  under  the  same 
sunshine  provision.  Their  experience,  like 
ours,  has  been  so  productive  that,  when  we 
went  to  conference  with  the  Ho\ise  on  the 
First  Budget  Resolution  this  year,  the  con- 
fereee  of  both  Houses  agreed  to  open  those 
confeeence  sessions  to  the  public,  even 
though  no  statute  required  it." 

Senator  John  Spaikmaa  (D.  Ala.).  Bank- 
ing Committee  Clialman,  states  that  his  ex- 
'  perlencee  with  open  mark-up  sessions  allayed 
his  Initial  concerns  that  the  committee's 
operations  might  be  Impeded.  Other  legisla- 
tors point  out  that  OoBgressmea  show  up  for 
open  meettngs  in  greater  number*  and  bet- 
ter prepared  when  tbe  pvtbOa  and  press  is 
watching. 

In  the  Senate,  however,  secrecy  stiU  re- 
mains the  rule.  Thus  far  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress, a  Btajortty  of  Senate  mark-up  and 
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rotlng  ■Milona  b«ve  be«n  cloeed  to  the  pub- 
lic, ■eoordJng  to  Ci4>lt01  HOI  lobbyists. 

Sen.  Byrd  Has  said  th»t  the  Bulss  Oommlt- 
tM  msid*  this  dMoge  because  "the  OonsU- 
tuUon  states  that  each  house  shall  deter- 
mine Its  own  rules.  Consequently  .  .  .  any 
change  In  the  Senate  rules  should  not  .  .  . 
require  (s)  actlcm  by  both  houses  and.  If 
enacted  Into  law,  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent." Tills  reasoning  is  circuitous  and  In- 
nibstantlal.  R  U  likely  that  Congress  wUl  pass 
the  law  If  It  Is  allowed  to,  in  view  of  Its 
voluntary  actions  to  date  and  the  blU's 
broad.  Mpartlaan  support.  Early  this  year, 
the  Democratic  and  R^ubllcan  Senate  Cau- 
cuses went  on  record  in  favor  of  open  meet- 
ings. If  the  President  vetoes  the  bUl  (no 
threat  to  do  so  has  been  made),  of  course, 
OoognaHoaal  Ccmmlttees  can  act  on  their 
own  by  establtahlng  rules  each  session.  But 
this  Is  an  awkward  and  inefflclent  way  to 
aooonnpIUh  the  goal  of  open  meetings. 

How  "Catch  22"  the  issue  of  openness  can 
get  la  Illustrated  by  a  recent  act  of  admin- 
IstratlTe  agUlty  at  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  In  October,  the  Commis- 
sion decMad  to  hold  bearings  to  discuss  its 
own  poUclas  for  opening  its  meetings  to 
the  pitbUc  as  a  way  to  assure  accountability 
and  Increase  public  participation  and  under- 
standing. The  Commission  held  a  closed 
doors  hoarlng  on  this  subject  of  open  meet- 
ings, and  voted  not  to  go  public. 

Public  faith  In  the  integrity  of  government 
ts  critical  In  this  poet -Watergate  era.  Al- 
ready, all  states  except  Kew  York  and  Rhode 
Island  ham  "sunshine"  laws.  Florida's  law 
Is  cooaiderad  the  model.  It  was  passed  under 
the  leaderahlp  of  then  state  senator  Chiles: 
It  la  of  Interest  that  he  Is  leading  the 
battle  now  In  the  UJ3.  Senate.  Oovemor 
Askew  haa  said  that  fears  about  the  effects 
of  sunablne  laglalatlon  have  not  been  borne 
out.  In  fact,  the  Fknlda  law  has  protected 
the  pabUe  and  lobbyists  from  being  "shafted" 
by  wlHftlala  meeting  in  private.  "Secrecy." 
Oovemor  Askew  has  said,  "insulates  those 
who  goram.  and  It  isolates,  alienates  and 
frustrataa  those  who  elect  them." 

The  BDuae  and  some  Senate  Committees, 
have  moved  in  the  direction  of  openness, 
a.  5  would  flnlah  the  job;  it  belongs  on  the 
books.  If  It  Is  to  be  klUed,  the  execution 
and  the  executioners  should  be  out  In  the 
daylight.  IronicaUy,  this  last  point  Is  what 
the  legislation  la  all  about. 
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Insure  an  orderly  transition  of  Govern- 
ment functions. 

Rte  hUiieety'B  Government  is  attacking 
the  universal  problem  of  inflation  by  re- 
ductne  an  prices  by  5  percent  and  by 
sending  price  gougers  to  trial. 

In  the  private  sector  51  percent  of  all 
private  holdings  are  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran. 

I  congratulate  His  Majesty  and  the 
people  of  Iran  on  His  Majesty's  birthday. 


dorsed  by  the  280  members  of  the  Oklahoma 
Oil  Marketers  Association,  who  are  whole- 
salers of  gasolines,  dlesel  fuels,  dlstiUates 
and  other  petroleum  products  to  retailers 
agrlculttu«  and  Industry. 

By  Oklahoma  OU  Marketers  Association 
1140  N.W.  aSrd,  Suite  310,  Okla.  City.  Okla 
73116  (406)  842-0344. 


THE  KINGDOM  OP  IRAN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  glory 
that  was  mice  Persia's  is  now  being  mani- 
fested in  new  and  exciting  ways  in  Iran. 

Several  dynasties  have  ruled  Iran  from 
the  time  of  Achaemenian,  Kinsmen  of 
Cyrus  and  Darius  568  B.C.  to  the  present 
Pahafatvl  family.  In  1»71  Iran  commemo- 
rated its  2.S00th  anniversary  as  an  estab- 
lished monarchy,  the  oldest  continuous 
one  In  the  world. 

Under  ma  ICaJesty  Shahanshah  Mo- 
hammed Resa  Pahlavl  whose  birthday 
was  cetebrated  <m  October  26.  Iran  is 
rapidly  moving  toward  an  industrialized 
society.  As  the  second  largest  export  of 
petroleum,  Iran  has  used  ho-  oil  revenues 
to  develop  many  sectors  of  her  economy. 

Iran's  fifth  development  plan  calls  for 
a  total  dev«IoiMnent  investment  of  $36 
bilUon.  Part  at  this  development  program 
is  geared  to  educating  the  masses.  Edu- 
cation is  avaHaUe  to  all  citizens  for  free 
training  through  high  school. 

An  odlege  students  who  have  accepted 
Government  scholarships  have  a  commit- 
ment to  the  Government,  to  practice  their 
professions  for  a  designated  period  to 


A  COMMON8ENSE  ENERGY  POLICY 
FOR  THE  BICENTENNIAL 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  iifly  col- 
leagues the  following  paper  entitled  "A 
Commonsense  Energy  Policy  for  the 
Bicentennial." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo.  as  follows: 

A  Common  Sense  Enesgt  Polict  for  the 
Bicentennial 
200  teaks  ago 

Common  Sense  inspired  the  people  of  the 
British  Colonies  In  America  to  become  inde- 
pendent. 

The  people  resolved  to  live,  work  and  grow 
independent  of  other  nations. 

The  13  Colonies  became  the  United  States 
of  America — a  new  Independent  nation. 

And  people  in  the  UJ3.A.  worked  and  the 
U.S.A.  grew  to  be  the  strongest  nation  on 
Earth — the  No.  1  consumer  of  energy  in  the 
World. 


There  Is  no  longer  a  plentiful  supply  of 
low-cost  energy — anywhere. 

We  rely  heavily  on  foreign  powers  for  the 
energy  that  we  use  for  work  and  growth. 

We  have  untouched  resources  of  oil,  gas, 
coal  and  other  fuel  minerals. 

We  can  move  toward  energy  independence 
. .  .if  we  establish  a  comomn  sense  National 
Energy  PoUcy  .  .  .  and  follow  It. 

IT'S    ONLY    COMMON    SENSE    THAT    WE    MUST 

Develop  our  own  useable  resources  of  oil, 
gas  and  coal. 

Price  energy  in  a  free  market,  with  prices 
balanced  for  energy  values. 

Encourage  drilling  for  oU  and  gas  by  re- 
moving price  ceilings  on  the  producer. 

Restore  the  tax  incentives  that  stimulate 
the  flow  of  risk  money  into  risky  drUling. 

Preserve  independent  competition  within 
the  petroleum  industry. 

Balance  environmental  progress  with  grow- 
ing energy  needs. 

yee  energy  wisely,  and  pay  for  real  energy 
costs. 

THEREFORE    LET    TJ8    WITHIN    THE    FREE 
ENTERPRISE    SYSTEM 

Drill  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  mine  coal, 
build  superports,  refineries  and  pipelines. 

Remove  price  controls  from  oil,  natural 
gas,  and  their  products  so  that  price  can  be 
a  realistic  reflection  of  production  cost,  en- 
ergy value  and  return  on  investment.  ' 

Reprice  utUlty  services  so  large  users  pay 
more,  not  less.  So  conservation,  not  consump- 
tion is  rewarded. 

Keep  energy  within  the  Jiurisdlction  of  free 
enterprise  where  competition  will  assure  fair 
prices,  reasonable  profits,  and  adequate  sun- 
plies.  *^ 

Support  research  to  develop  utilization  of 
new  forms  of  energy  for  the  decades  ahead  of 
us. 

The  system  of  free  trade — Free  Enter- 
prise—built this  Country  in  200  years.  Not 
Big  Government,  which  never  has  .  .  .  and 
never  will. 

The  Common  Sense  Energy  Policy  Is  en- 


FOREST    SERVICE    PROGRAMS:    AN 
INVESTMENT  IN  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wsmt  to  share  with  the  Senate  a  series 
of  recommendations  which  I  have  sent 
to  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd  regarding 
funding  for  the  Forest  Service  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Senator  Byrd  has  provided  distin- 
guished leadership  to  the  subcommittee 
handling  the  appropriations  for  Interior 
and  related  agencies.  The  points  of  these 
recommendations  is  that  increased  fund- 
ing is  needed  for  a  number  of  vital  re- 
source programs. 

These  funding  recommendations 
should  be  looked  at  as  an  investment  for 
the  future  and  our  people.  The  increase 
of  $162  million  would  provide  real  divi- 
dends in  tenns  of  increased  emplojrment, 
additional  revenues  from  timber  sales, 
improved  management  practices  which 
will  lead  to  increased  future  forest  and 
rangeland  resources  and  expanded  rec- 
reational benefits  to  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  sub- 
committee will  give  careful  consideration 
to  these  recommendations,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  28, 1975. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Interior  and 
Related  Agencies,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. VS.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Enclosed  is  a  detailed 
analysis  suggesting  increases  for  the  Forest 
Service  budget  for  FT   1976  totalling  $162 
million  above  the  budget  request. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  proposed  increase 
will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  in  the  way 
of  greater  income.  In  addition,  much  needed 
productive  employment  will  result.  The  pro- 
posed change  in  road  funding  will  enhance 
environmental  management  and  better  as- 
sure that  forest  cutting  is  tied  more  closely 
to  ecological  impacts  and  their  minimization. 
A  stronger  research  program  will  effectively 
Improve  the  environmental  management  of 
range  and  forest  land.  The  strengthening  of 
the  cooperative  programs  wlU  aid  private  and 
State  resource  management  efforts. 

The  House  made  a  numt>er  of  improve- 
ments In  the  budget  the  Administration  sub- 
mitted. I  support  them. 

My  proposals  would  move  us  closer  to  the 
level  of  need.  In  my  statement,  I  have  com- 
pared the  levels  needed  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's budget.  These  recommendations  will 
represent  an  Important  contribution  toward 
upgrading  our  forestry  and  rangeland  pro- 
grams. 

I  will  appreciate  your  subcommittee's  con- 
sideration of  these  recommendations. 
Sincerely, 

HxTBERT  H.  Humphrey. 

Forest   Service   Programs  :    an    Investment 

IN  THE  FoTinix 

(Statement  By  Senator  Httbbrt  H. 

HtTMFHRBY) 

The  programs  of  the  Forest  Service  meet 
important  opportunities  to  provide  both  eco- 
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nomic  and  esthetic  resources.  The  agency 
(1)  administers  the  187  mllUon  acres  of 
forest  and  rangeUnd  In  the  National  Forest 
System.  About  haU  the  land  Is  forest  and 
the  other  half  rangeland.  These  two  major 
cover  types  provide  opportunity  for  a  wide 
range  of  uses.  (2)  the  agency  carries  out 
cooperative  programs  of  grants  to  State  and 
private  land  owners  to  encourage  wise  prl- 
vite  resource  use  and  protection.  (3)  the 
Pgeucy  conducts  research  on  forest  and 
rangeland  resources. 

These  programs  all  play  significant  roles 
In  the  economy  whether  It  is  declining  or 
rising.  The  total  of  1.46  billion  acres  at  tac- 
est  and  rangeland  in  the  VB.  are  not  only 
storehouses  of  natural  renewable  resources 
but  also  they  have  the  potential  to  provide 
more  abundantly  for  the  future. 

The  Forest  Service  budget  requests  $578 
million  In  appropriated  funds  for  pngrama. 
exclusive  of  non-program  permanent  ap- 
propriations. Compared  to  1963,  the  request 
for  1975  Is  the  same  on  a  constant  dollar 
basis.  With  4,000  fewer  employees,  significant 
internal  economies  have  been  effected.  Bow- 
ever,  today  the  Forest  Service  Is  not  funded 
or  manned  at  a  level  of  oonslBtent  with  the 
growth  In  needs  and  the  growth  In  demanda 
on  national  forest  lands,  reaouroea  or  on 
services  and  co<^peratlve  activities. 

THE    NATIONAL   FORESTS 

In  times  of  high  resource  demands  when 
the  economy  was  booming  at  recent  fund- 
ing levels,  the  ability  of  these  187  million 
areas  of  lands  to  meet  needs  has  been 
strained  to  their  present  multiple  use — sus- 
tamed  yield  capacity.  This  la  due  to  long- 
term  Insufficient  action  to  get  these  lands 
in  their  best  resource  producing  condition. 
The  need  is  to  afford  a  reasonable  degree  of 
flexlbUlty  to  adjvist  program  emphaalw.  all 
the  while  providing  the  means  to  reach  the 
higher  resource  outputs  that  the  longer  term 
will  require. 

The  location  of  the  lands  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  effects  of  their 
other  programs  make  this  agency  a  par- 
ticularly effective  one  to  aid  In  providing 
useful  employment  which  will  aeatat  the 
economy  In  a  way  that  provides  vital  re- 
newable resources  and  services  for  a  full 
economy. 

However,  some  programs  are  of  a  natur* 
that  requires  a  level  of  readlneea  to  be  able 
to  respond  promptly.  One  of  the  major  re- 
sources is  the  90  million  aerea  of  commercial 
forest  land  within  the  National  Vonst  Sys- 
tem. Prompt  acceleration  of  programs  of  re- 
forestation, which  have  lagged,  requlrea  seed 
stocks,  seedlings  and  nurseries.  Pronq>t  ac- 
celeration of  the  sale  of  forest  products  re- 
qulree  advance  roadlng  and  aalea  planning. 
The  approximately  90  million  acres  of 
rangeland  presents  the  saoke  altuatlon. 
Prompt  acoelwatlon  of  opportunities  to  pro- 
vide addlUonal  range  forage  Ua  llveetoek 
requires  that  range  Improvement  activities 
be  undertaken  aeveral  yeara  ahead  so  that 
ranchers  can  plan  ahead  with  the  knowledge 
that  forage  omxurtunlties  will  exist. 

SimllEkrly,  on  both  classes  of  land,  achiev- 
ing optimum  levels  of  game  population  both 
for  ecological  and  hunting  reasons  requires 
advance  action  to  Improve  the  habitat. 

The  Interaction  of  land  uses  on  the  water 
resource  are  constant,  at  times  major  and 
catastrofrtilc,  and  always  requiring  time  to 
effect  substantial  Improvements.  Seasonal 
and  cyclical  changes  cannot  be  forecast  with 
certainty  but  the  condition  of  the  water  re- 
source in  all  of  Its  forms  affects  significantly 
the  condition  of  other  resources  and  the  soil 
base. 

FOKEST  RKSRAaCH 

Forest  and  Range  Research  Is  carried  out 
In  48  states.  The  projected  $79  million  budg- 
et request  plans  a  $1.7  million  decrease  in 
forest  and  range  research,  no  increase  in  re- 


Botnce  fHTOtection  research  and  small  pro- 
gram lacreaaes  in  uUllsatkm  and  economics 
raeeaicta.  The  bulk  ct  the  dolUr  increase  over 
1976  la  for  pay  costs  and  O&A  apace. 

Witti  msHior  actual  reductions  planned  in 
WAtersbed.  wlldUfe.  flah  and  range  haMtat 
^mi  tree  management,  the  plan  for  197S 
weakens  fundamental  needs  in  the  core  pro- 
grams Mflrntlal  to  tf ecUv*  Interdisciplinary 
am>roaches  to  renewable  resource  manage- 
ment. ^ 

In  the  case  of  the  forest— with  over  100 
different  commercial  species — the  need  Is  to 
advance  our  kitowledge  of  the  total  ecology 
in  atdta  to  insure  Imported  multiple  use  en- 
vironmental management. 

STATS  AMD  PaiVATK  COOPERATIOM 

The  budget  request  here  Is  almost  $5  mil- 
lion below  the  1976  level  due  to  a  major  re- 
duction In  fire  control  cooperation. 

Rather  than  direct  Federal  Intervention, 
this  program  stresses  cooperation  with  States 
and  private  owners.  Within  the  more  than 
400  mlllKHi  acres  of  private  and  state  com- 
mercial forest  lands  and  about  a  half  billion 
acres  of  private  and  state  rangelande,  a  ma- 
jor goal  ought  to  be  to  aid,  counsel  and  pro- 
mote Improved  private  resource  management 
and  protection. 

Tliere  is  a  significant  opportunity  to  en- 
hance urban  appreciation  of  the  forest 
through  use  of  cooperation  with  States  in  an 
urban  forestry  program. 

The  appropriations  provided  to  an  agency 
are  not  a  command  to  spend  but  rather  an 
authortsatlon  to  proceed  carefuUy.  They  pro- 
vide the  financial  sinews  for  intelligent  de- 
cision making  In  a  continuing  process  which 
requires  executive  actions  to  carry  out  a  set 
of  planned  congressionally  approved  actions. 

With  this  In  mind,  the  following  budget  »i 
suggested  for  the  Forest  Service  for  Fiscal 
Year  1976. 

The  current  situation  Is  one  in  which  the 
level  of  unemployment  nationwide  Is  far 
greater  than  It  ought  to  be;  the  need  for 
housing  Is  high  but  the  rate  of  construction 
'  Is  down,  thus  having  a  major  Impact  on  the 
forest  products  markets;  the  use  of  the  Na- 
tional Poreets  for  recreation  remains  high 
and  continues  to  grow,  yet  the  facilities  and 
services  are  below  needed  levels;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  range  and  grassland  which  com- 
prise half  of  the  National  Forest  System  is 
well  below  desired  levels,  with  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  soU  cover  and  the  number  of 
anfmaig  that  Can  be  accommodated.  Current 
revenue  receipt  estimates  for  an  programs 
project  a  reduction  which  wlU  reduce  Treas- 
ury receipts  and  payments  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

A  need  exists  to  set  Into  motion  orderly 
change  with  a  resultant  higher  level  of  ac- 
complishment than  has  been  reached  In  the 
recent  past. 

The  budget  for  FT  1976.  Including  per- 
manent appropriations  and  supplementals. 
totalled  about  $880  million.  The  budget  re- 
quest for  1976,  on  a  comparable  basis,  totals 
$887  million.  I  am  recommending  an  Increase 
of  $163,000,000  for  careful  consideration 
based  on  the  following  specific  reasons : 

Forest  and  Range  Land  Protection  and 
Utilization,  and  Forest  and  Range  Land 
Management. 

VATIOMAL  F0«E8T  PROTECTION  AND 

MAKAGEiaarr 

Sales  Administration  and  Management. — 
This  program  provides  the  funds  to  prepare 
and  administer  timber  sales,  conduct  timber 
inventory  and  stand  management  control 
work  and  other  related  activities.  The  Forest 
Service  allowable  cut  level  Is  13.6  billion  b.f., 
and  In  recent  years  sales  have  been  about  10.5 
billion  b.f.  with  the  harvest  at  about  11.4 
billion  b.f. 

The  plan  for  1976  Is  to  sell  about  11.9  bU- 
Uon  b.f.,  and  the  expectation  Is  that  11 
bUllon  b.f.  will  be  harvested.  The  budget  re- 


quest Is  $98,124,000.  and  I  am  recommend- 
ing a  level  of  $102  million,  an  Increase  of 
$3,879,000. 

This  Increase  will  permit  the  preparation 
of  12  bUllon  bJ.  for  marketing  and  the  sale 
of  this  volume,  plus  2  billion  of  previously 
prepared  timber.  Of  the  $3.9  mUllon  In- 
crease, a  $1.9  mllUon  should  be  aUocated  to 
timber  Inventory  and  plans,  with  the  goal 
of  moving  from  the  present  18-year 
cycle  to  a  10-year  cycle  and  updating  Inven- 
tOTles  In  critical  regions  and  supply  regions 
and  supply  situations.  The  other  $3  mUllou 
Is  to  secure  a  higher  degree  of  environmen- 
tal protection  In  planning  and  making  spe- 

CiflC  SftlGS. 

BeforesUtlon  and  Stand  Improvement.— 
The  proposed  budget  of  $46.7  mUllon  would 
provide  less  funds  and  fewer  accomplish- 
ments for  this  key  activity  than  the  1975 
budget.  I  recommend  a  budget  of  $65,000,000. 
an  increase  of  $18.3  mUlion.  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  Increase  should  be  used  to 
strengthen  tree  nursery  and  seed  collection 
including  tree  improvement.  Special  efforts 
should  be  placed  on  increasing  tree  stand 
improvement. 

Specific  plans  should  be  made  to  begin  to 
identify  and  reforest  aU  lands  with  the 
capacity  to  grow  in  excess  of  85  cubic  feet  of 
wood  per  acre  per  year  and  to  treat  the 
major  portion  of  lands  that  can  grow  species 
In  commercial  demand  with  a  growth  rate 
above  50  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year. 

Stand  Improvement  activities  should  be 
stressed  on  slmUar  lands  In  the  coming  year, 
while  steps  are  taken  to  gear  up  nursery 
and  seed  source  for  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
backlog  of  lands  In  need  of  reforestation.  All 
indications  are  that  the  National  Forests 
will  be  looked  to  for  a  greater  supply  of 
wood  and  that  this  can  be  achieved  economi- 
cally and  with  benefit  to  multiple  use  goals 
by  intensive  management  on  higher  growth 
sites. 

Recreation  Uses. — Both  visits  to  regular 
faculties  and  dispersed  use  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice facilities  for  recreational  purposes  con- 
tinue to  climb.  In  addition,  Insufficient  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  to  maintain  and  operate 
recreational  programs  and  facilities.  I  rec- 
ommend the  sima  of  $54,000,000  which  is 
$2,870,000  above  the  $51,130,000  budget  es- 
timate. 

In  addition  to  requested  Increases.  speciiU 
efforts  should  be  made  to  raise  levels  of  op- 
eration and  maintenance. 

Wildlife  and  Fish  Habitat  Management. — 
I  recommend  the  sum  of  $15.00,000  which  U 
$3,640,000  over  the  $11,360,000  budget  es- 
timate. The  National  Forest  System  lands  are 
Important  as  big  and  smaU  game  and  fish 
habitats.  There  are  58  species  of  endangered 
wildlife  on  these  lands.  Annual  hunter  use 
now  exceeds  34  million  visitor  days,  fishing 
use  ts  almost  38  million  visitor  days,  and 
appreciation  use  exceeds  17JS  million  visiter 
days.  Total  user  expenditures  are  estimated 
at  over  $900  million  annually.  This  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  has  lagged  well  behind  oppor- 
tunity, yet  it  has  Important  ecological  and 
economic  ImpUcatlons.  The  Increase  is 
needed  to  strengthen  hablUt  management. 
Rangeland  Management. — There  are  about 
90  million  acres  of  range-land  type  lands  on 
the  National  Forests,  and  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant potential  for  increasing  the  quaUty 
and  utility  of  the  forage  for  livestock  graz- 
ing, and  with  Important  benefits  In  Im- 
proved son,  water,  stream  flow,  and  wUd- 
Ufe  conditions.  The  current  level  of  grazing 
use  provides  7.5  million  animal  tinlt  months, 
yet  a  recently  completed  Forest  Service  study 
shows  the  level  can  readily  be  raised  to  15.8 
million  Aum's.  In  the  process,  the  agency 
suggests  15  mUIlon  acres  now  grazed  can  be 
taken  out  of  grazing  with  substantial  econo- 
logical  beneflts  thereby  realized.  The  data 
projects  nationwide  rangeland  can  and  wUl 
need  to  produce  at  least  twice  as  much  graz- 
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Ing  la  tt*  yMr  aooo  m  it  xxow  does.  I  rec- 
omraend  laijttOOjOfOO.  an  Increase  of  $6^88.- 

000  over  tba  protKwed  »18,43a.O0O  reqiwst. 
ThU  mere—  cui  be  applied  to  stut  the 

rehkblUtotkm  of  the  7.3  mlUlon  mtm  the 
Service  Itaa  defined  m  being  coet/effectlve 
for  grmslng  rehabilitation. 

Son  and  ¥rater  Management. — There  are 
over  000,000  acres  of  degraded  watershed 
lands  on  the  Rational  Forests.  The  planned 
rate  of  attack  for  1976  wlU  treat  only  30,000 
acree.  The  proposed  budget  will  reduce  funds 
'or  waterahed  restoration  and  improvement 
by  M46,000,  and  win  also  reduce  rivers  stud- 
ies, constmetlon  liaison,  and  environmental 
analysis  work. 

I  reeommsnd  the  sum  of  $19,000,000,  an 
InCTMMs  of  •1381,000  over  the  917,119.000  re- 
qoestsd.  This  would  accelerate  watershed 
traatoMBt  and  improvement  work  and  also 
fund  rtver  studies  at  1975  levels. 

Minerals  Management. — The  National  For- 
ests contain  significant  deposits  of  energy 
and  non-energy  minerals  and  materials. 
T leasing  aottvttles  involve  over  17  million 
acres,  and  the  administration  of  claims  un- 
der the  1879  Mining  Act  involves  several  mll- 
Uon  aeres  more.  In  addition,  there  are  special 
problems  In  prorldlng  for  surface  mining  and 
reelamatfcm  activities.  There  are  over  3,000 
surface  mines  on  the  National  Forests  and 
OTsr  100  reclamation  and  mine  drainage 
treatment  projects  currently  operational. 
Current  p<Mley  requires  reviews  of  prospect- 
mc  and  operating  plans  and  intentions  to 
(q>erats  and  their  subsequent  administration. 
I  recommend  providing  »8,000,000,  81,057.- 
000  fJaore  the  88X3,000  budget  estimate,  to 
improve  the  level  of  all  mineral  management 
operations. 

Forest  Fire  Protection. — Despite  the  gains 
and  Improvements  In  forest  flre  protection 
in  the  period  1970-1974  on  the  National  For- 
est, losses  exceeded  the  protection  cost  by 
almost  half  a  bUUon  doUars.  The  current 
profram  provides  virtually  unlimited  funds 
to  attack  fires,  once  started.  It  U  difflcult  to 
assess  with  certainty  the  degree  to  which 
added  protection  will  reduce  the  cost  of  ex- 
tlngnlrtilng  fires.  The  trend  In  man -caused 
fires  has  been  upward,  and  this  has  also  been 
true  of  Ilghtenlng-cauned  fires.  However,  the 
trend  In  acres  burned  has  shown  a  reduction. 
The  budget  projects  a  reduction  in  efTort 
In  fire  attack  forces  and  air  operations.  Other 
changes,  except  for  fuel   modification  pro- 
grams, are  minimal.  I  recommend  the  sum 
of  847,000,000.  an  Increase  of  $0,096,000  over 
the  budget  request  of  837JKH,000,  in  order 
to  provide  significant  strengthening  of  the 
firs  protection  program.  Last  year's  cost  for 
firs  fighting  alone  was  in  excess  of  $100  mll- 
liOD  which  was  an  exceptionally  high  figure 
which  was  covered  by  supplemental  funding. 
A  stronger  protection  program  carried  out 
o^y  several  years,  it  is  expected,  will  alleviate 
critical  fuel  conditions  and  provide  a  more 
effective  detection  and  early  attack  program. 
Oeneral    Land    Management    Activities. — 
This  program  provides  support  for  multiple 
use  activities  through  activities  such  as  land 
claastflcatlon.  exchanges,  land  line  siirveys. 
maintenance  of  fire  and  other  facilities  and 
■pedal  use  permlte.  Many  of  these  activities 
can  be  expanded  and  contracted  quickly  and 
can  be  operated  by  hiring  rural  unemployed 
persons.  Many  activities  support  other  basic 
endeavora  and  are  basic  to  their  success. 

1  recommend  the  sum  of  $35,000,000.  an 
increase  of  88,481,000  over  the  $31,509,000  in 
the  budget.  This  will  provide  a  more  effective 
attack  on  the  backlog  of  management  sup- 
port woi*  and  offer  work  opportunities  for 
cxirrently  unemployed  persons.  Special  em- 
phasis should  be  g^ven  to  maintenance  and 
land  surveys. 

Forest  Insect  and  Disease  Control.— Legls- 
laUon  pan  enacted  wlU  make  funds  for  this 
activity  avatlatde  until  eiq>ended,  thus  lead- 
ing to  more  rational  allocation  of  effort  and 
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Increase  the  agency's  ability  to  deal  effec- 
tively and  promptly  with  outbreaks  of  insect 
and  dlseass  epidemics.  There  are  at  least  15 
Injects  and  diseases  that  have  significant  re- 
gional Impacts  and  are  causing  major  losses. 
The  Agency  has  been  making  useful  efforts 
to  strengthen  detection  surveys  and  biologi- 
cal evaluations.  The  goal  is  to  cut  detection 
time  in  half,  thus  shortening  response  time, 
lowering  control  costs  and  losses  suffered. 
The  costs  for  this  program  have  fluctuated 
between  $11  and  $17  mllUon  In  the  past  few 
years.  In  order  to  enhance  the  detection 
effort  and  to  provide  for  timely  and  more 
effective  control  with  approved  methods.  I 
recommend  $16,000,000,  an  increase  of  $4.- 
421,000  over  the  $11,579,000  requested. 

Forest  Research. — Overall,  the  sum  effect 
of  the  program  changes  for  the  several  lines 
of  research  would  result  in  reductions  in  sev- 
eral, a  stable  funding  level  for  others — which 
is  tantamount  to  a  reduction,  and  small  in- 
creases for  others.  The  smn  I  recommend  is 
$90,000,000,  an  Increase  of  $10,789,000  over 
the  $794111.000  requested.  Of  the  increase, 
and  m  relation  to  the  proposed  budget,  $2,- 
000,000  should  be  allocated  for  forest  research 
to  Improve  the  ecological  basis  for  both  man- 
agement and  harvesting,  $1,000,000  to  In- 
sects and  Disease.  $1,500,000  for  Forest  Re- 
sources Evaluation.  $1,500,000  lor  Siirface. 
Environment  and  Mining,  to  assiue  better 
protection  when  mining  forest  and  range- 
land.  $1,300,000  to  bring  water  research  to 
1975  levels.  $1,000,000  for  wildlife,  fish  and 
range  research  and  $1,489,000,  spread  approxi- 
mately among  the  other  elements  of  research. 
The  budget  presentation  outlines  the  lines 
of  research  and  the  major  areas  of  Inquiry 
that  need  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  secure 
more  effective  forest  and  range  management 
and  the  utilization  of  the  products  and  serv- 
ices associated  with  these  lands. 

State  and  Private  Forestry  Cooperation. — 
The  budget  proposes  a  reduction  in  coopera- 
tive efforts  despite  the  proven  benefits  of 
these  programs  and  the  major  contributions 
made  by  the  States.  The  sums  provided  rep- 
resent by  far  the  smallest  part  of  the  trl- 
part  Agency  program  of  management,  re- 
search and  cooperation,  despite  the  catalytic 
effect  these  programs  have  had  in  broaden- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  conservation  efforts. 
I  recommend  $44,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$13,778,000  over  the  $30,222,000  requested.  Of 
the  Increase,  $7,778,000  would  be  for  the  Fire 
Control  Program.  $1,000,000  to  strengthen 
the  Tree  Planting  Program,  $3,000,000  for  the 
Cooperative  Forest  Management  Program, 
and  $2,000,000  to  Institute  an  Urban  Forestry 
Program.  The  need  for  an  inban  community 
forestry  program  has  been  recognized  for 
over  a  decade  and  several  States  have  made 
beginning  and  useful  efforts.  The  growing 
concern  about  the  envhx>nment  and  the  fact 
that  many  forest  land  owners  are  urban 
dwellers  lends  a  special  need  to  directly  reach 
the  urban  commimity  with  activities  and 
services  that  enhance  the  understanding  of 
the  forest  resovirce  in  Its  broadest  sense. 

Construction  and  Land  Acquisition. — The 
1978  budget  request  is  for  $14,475,000  a  re- 
duction of  $17,138,000  from  the  1976  level. 
A  minor  component  of  this  program,  land 
acquisition  and  funding  for  1976,  Is  proposed 
at  approximately  the  1975  level,  $1,526,000. 
Major  cuts  are  proposed  in  pollution  abate- 
ment— $7,789,000,  recreation  construction— 
$4,379,000.  water  resource  construction — $1,- 
609,000,  and  research  construction — $3,957|- 
000.  Th«se  are  all  programs  of  major  signifi- 
cance. In  addition,  the  type  of  work  planned 
is  especially  adapted  to  reducing  unemploy- 
ment in  areas  and  trades  where  this  U  a 
specific  and  growing  problem.  No  savings  are 
to  be  made  in  deferring  the  planned  work, 
since  it  is  vital  and  productive.  In  order 
both  to  apply  a  stimulant  to  productive  em- 
ployment and  to  meet  critical  resource  de- 
velopment needs,  the  recommended  sum  of 
$32,000,000     an    increase    of    $17,525,000,    is 


needed  to  keep  these  activities  in  a  par  with 
the  1975  level.  SpecUl  consideration  shoiUd 
be  given  In  programming  work  to  meet  op- 
portunities to  aid  In  providing  gainful  em- 
ployment In  areas  of  critical  concern. 

Forest  Roads  and  Trails. — The  develop- 
ment of  the  transportation  Infrastructure  is 
of  vital  Importance  to  both  short  and  long- 
term  renewable  resource  development.  The 
effect  of  the  policy  of  the  past  several  years 
Is  now  recognized.  This  policy  both  cut  back 
the  level  of  road  construction,  eliminating 
all  roads  not  connected  with  timber  harvest- 
ing, and  trazisferred  this  obligation  to  the 
timber  sales  contract  by  raising  the  require- 
ment that  timber  purchasers  construct  roads 
as  a  part  of  a  timber  sale. 

The  result  Is  undesirable  in  several  re- 
spects. MiUtiple  use  roads  are  needed  and 
they  can  best  be  constructed  using  a  planned 
methodology  with  regular  road  contracts  fi- 
nanced with  appropriated  funds  and  the 
work  performed  by  the  road  construction 
firms. 

The  current  system  not  only  places  a  large 
burden  on  the  timber  purchasers,  but  also 
has  adverse  Impacts  on  forest  management 
Purchasers  must  build  a  road  before  timber 
harvesting  can  begin.  Sales  must  be  made 
large  enough  to  carry  the  road  cost  and  the 
removal  of  timber  is  delayed  untu  the  road 
is  built. 

The  present  market  situation  demonstrates 
the  hardship  this  places  on  the  timber  pur- 
chasers. The  Agency,  unable  to  have  roads 
constructed  ahead  of  sales,  is  unable  to  offer 
for  sale  that  timber  which  for  sllvlcultural 
reasons  shoiUd  be  marketed  earliest.  In  addi- 
tion, the  purchasers  are  limited  In  their 
flexibility  to  respond  and  react  to  emerging 
market  situations.  "Senate  Report  94-426  on 
S.  364,  Timber  Sale  Costs  dated  Oct.  9,  1975 
outlines  needs  for  fall  budget  funding  at  au- 
thorized levels." 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  wUl  be  $305 
million  in  unfunded  authority  as  of  June  30 
1976.  WhUe  technically  thU  s\im  is  available 
for  contract  authority  use,  from  a  practical 
aspect  It  can  not  be  used  imless  cash  Is  ap- 
propriated to  permit  its  use.  In  addition,  th« 
proposed  budget  would  permit  $25.7  mllUor. 
of  authority  to  lapse  as  of  June  30,  1976. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  In  timber  con- 
tracts  outside  the  budget,  as  much  as  $180,- 
000,000  of  road  construction  will  be  author- 
ized. Until  FY  1977,  when  the  terms  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Act  relating  to  roads  take  effect,  this  activity, 
which  affects  the  budget  and  revenues,  will 
continue  outside  the  appropriation  control 
process. 

The  recommendation  is  for  an  additional 
$56,000,000  appropriation  In  order  that  an 
additional  $80,000,000  of  the  exlsthig  author- 
ity may  \ye  obligated  in  FY  1976.  This  addi- 
tional sum  would  be  used  to  provide  for 
multi-purpose  roads  in  forested  areas  where 
the  requirement  on  timber  purchasers  creates 
marketing  problems. 

It  would  be  expected  that,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  early  work  will  commence  on  roads 
that  can  be  of  benefit  for  sales  to  be  offered 
in  the  latter  part  of  FY  1976  which  would 
provide  an  Important  employment  stimulant. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps.— The  program 
proposed  In  the  budget  for  FY  1976  Is  the 
same  as  In  1975.  This  program  provides  gain- 
ful summer  employment  for  15-through  18- 
year-old  youths,  develops  natural  resotu-ces, 
and  creates  an  awareness  and  understanding 
of  natural  resources  among  youth,  especially 
a  group  which  otherwise  would  not  likely 
gain  such  knowledge.  It  also  helps  broaden 
job  horizons  for  a  group  of  young  people  who 
have  had  greater  difflciUty  in  securing  pro- 
ductive employment.  The  program  has  been 
an  outstanding  success  In  every  way.  The 
funds  are  utilized  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  groups. 

I  recommend  that  $20,000,000  be  provided, 
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an  increase  of  $9,600,000  over  the  $10,400,000 
requested  in  the  budget.  With  current  high 
rates  of  unemployment,  especially  affecting 
young  people,  these  added  funds  will  prove  of 
"benefit  in  providing  gainful  employment. 

fOREST  AND  RANGE  LAND  PROTECTION  AND  UTILIZATION, 
FOREST  AND  RANGE  MANAGEMENT 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PROTECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Appiapiiation  Hem 


Recom- 
Budget  mended 
request  level 


Ch.^nge 


Timber    resource    manage- 

(a)  Sales  administration .  98, 1 21 

(b)  Reforestation     and 

^         TSI <6,686 

Recreation. 51,130 

Wildlife  and  fish 11,360 

Rangeland  management 18,432 

Soil  and  water  management..  17,119 

Minerals  management ,S'|J2 

Fire  protection 3,''?2l! 

General  land  management.. . .  31, 509 

Forest  insect  and  disease 1 1, 579 

Tolal  forest  and  range 

management 330,783 

Forest  and  range  research  —  79, 21 1 
State  and  private  forest  co- 
op _ -. 30,  222 

Total  forest  and  range 
protection  and  utili- 
zation   «0,216 

Construction    and    acquisi- 

■    tion 14,475 

Roads  and  trails ^^^'^JS 

Yoblh  conservation  corps 10,400 

Tntal       appropriated 

funds...- 573,316 


102.000       +3,879 


65,000 
54,000 
15,000 
24,000 
19, 000 
8,000 
•  47, 000 
35.000 
16,000 


385, 000 
90,000 


+18,314 
+2, 870 
+3,640 
+5, 568 
+1,  881 
+1,057 
+•9,096 
+3.491 
+4, 421 


+54,217 
+10,789 


44,000      +13,778 


519, 000 

32,000 

164, 225 

20,  000 


+78,784 

+17,525 

+56,000 

+9,600 


735,225       161,909 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  crucial  time  in  history  many  people 
in  this  country  are  divided  over  Amer- 
ica's proper  coui'se  in  the  world  and  our 
policy  for  achieving  it.  Foreign  policy  is 
the  determining  factor  in  a  nation's  rela- 
tionship with  other  nations  and  the  com- 
plex role  of  protecting  national  interest 
among  the  crosscurrents  of  global 
strategy. 

While  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has 
guided  our  foreign  policy  under  the  di- 
rection of  two  Presidents,  there  have 
been  innovations  and  achievements 
which  brought  botli  praise  and  criticism. 
His  successes  in  reducing  world  tensions 
and  opening  international  dialog  are  well 
known.  His  policy  of  detente,  while 
founded  in  the  logic  of  international  co- 
operation, has  created  controversy  over 
its  implementation,  where  the  "give"  has 
often  been  more  than  the  "take." 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  our  na- 
tional understanding  on  current  foreign 
policy  be  based  on  reports  from  all  sides, 
I  have  been  asked  by  some  responsible 
people  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  two  items.  One  is  a  short,  four- 
paragraph  summary  of  a  book  on  foreign 
policy  with  an  introduction  by  former 
Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird,  entitled 
•Kissinger's  Grand  Design,"  by  G.  War- 
ren Nutter,  foi-mer  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs.  This  summary  was  reprinted 
October  21, 1975,  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Tlie  other  is  an  excerpt  from  a  book,  en- 
titled "World  Power  Assessments,"  by 
Ray  L.  Cline,  former  Director  of  Intel- 
ligence and  Research  at  the  State 
Department. 


These  two  documents  should  be  read 
with  the  purpose  of  acquainting  oneself 
with  the  pros  and  cons  of  present  policy. 
The  conclusions  of  these  writers  can 
provide  the  material  for  informed  dis- 
cussion of  our  foreign  policy  and  strat- 
egy in  world  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  tlie  advantage  of  these 
views  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
documents  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  21,  1D751 
Foe  the  Record 

(Note. — From  'Kissingers  Grand  Design." 
a  recent  study  by  O.  Wai-ren  Nvitier,  a  former 
Pentagon  official  now  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.) 

Yes,  there  Is  a  grand  design  to  Kissinger's 
detente,  but  the  West  is  drifting  all  the  same. 
Confusion  reigns  in  Congress  and  the  public, 
and  it  cannot  be  dispelled  by  consensus  be- 
cause diplomacy  has  become  personalized. 
There  is  no  way  for  the  legitimate  organs  of 
government  to  guide  the  direction  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  as  long  as  it  conforms  to 
Kissinger's  grand  design.  The  policy  and  his 
stewardship  must  both  be  accepted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  faith. 

What  Kissinger  promises  in  exchange  is 
peace  without  risk:  he  will  create  a  stability 
of  forces  and  a  legitimate  International  order 
while  eliminating  the  risk  of  confrontation 
between  the  nuclear  superpowers.  He  prom- 
ises to  do  so  by  entangling  the  Soviet  Union 
In  a  web  of  involvement  that  it  will  never 
wish  to  escape.  The  promise  cannot  be  ful- 
filled. 

Kissinger  calls  his  diplomacy  creative,  but 
it  is  more  aptly  described  as  romantic.  Such 
statesmanship  is  rare  in  the  American  tra- 
dition, which  favors  a  foreign  policy  resting 
on  idealism  and  realism,  mixed  In  propor- 
tions appropriate  to  the  times. 

Above  all,  American  foreign  policy  is 
obliged  to  be  public  policy,  subject  to  public 
scrutiny,  appraisal,  and  approbation.  Mystery, 
secrecy,  and  falts  accompUs  are  simply  out  of 
place.  If  this  serious  defect  is  to  be  remedied, 
the  grand  design  must  go  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board. 

Excerpt   From   "World  Power  Assembly" 
(By  Ray  Cline) 

What  is  needed  now  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  American  Age  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  is  to 
reconstitute  a  pattern  of  key  alliances — a 
kind  of  latter-day  Athenian  League — on  the 
basis  of  informed  common  understanding  of 
the  problems  ahead.  Such  a  group  must  be 
strong  enough  to  counter  hostile  moves  by 
potential  totalitarian  adversaries.  The  aim  of 
the  United  States  should  be  to  select  and 
work  closely  with  the  main  allies  with  whom 
we  share  Interests  and  strategic  alms.  The  ul- 
timate goal  Is  not  imperial  hegemony  but  a 
common  dedication  to  insuring  the  safety 
and  desired  way  of  political  and  social  life 
of  these  nations'  respective  citizens.  To  evoke 
the  best  and  most  realistic  aspirations  of  the 
people  In  each  society  is  the  real  role  of  na- 
tional strategy. 

Today  what  the  United  States  needs  Is 
a  consensus  in  support'  of  a  nontotalitarian 
alliance  capable  of  maintaining  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  present  balance  of  world  pow- 
er. The  right  alliance  at  this  tline  can  stop 
unfavorable  trends.  It  can  only  be  a  strictly 
voluntary  association  of  a  core  group  of 
friendly  states,  committed  to  a  mutually 
beneficial  cooperation  with  each  other,  in 
economic  relations,  in  military  burden-shar- 
ing, and  in  political  planning.  Its  goals 
would  embrace  the  essential  purposes  of  the 
North    Atlantic    community,    but    its    scope 


would  be  broader  geographically  and  its 
functions  not  limited  to  military  planning. 
Other  states  should  be  viewed  as  potential 
associates  of  such  a  core  group,  and  not  as 
adversaries,  unless  they  choose  to  be.  The  nu- 
merous nations  of  the  Third  World  may  join 
such  an  alliance  if  they  accept  the  common 
strategy.  Economic  aid  to  air  needy  nations 
on  a  humanitarian  basis  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  stabilizing  policies  of  the  alliance.  It  is 
unrealistic,  however,  to  expect  the  less  power- 
ful nations  to  carry  the  burden  or  take  the 
risks  of  major  allies.  Many  political  and  so- 
cial changes  will  disrupt  the  powerful  po- 
tential of  the  hundred-odd  weaker  states. 
Not  all  of  today's  nations  will  survive,  since 
local  and  tribal  loyalties  are  strong  and  di- 
visive in  many  regions.  The  leading  nations, 
however,  the  core  gro'up,  must  stick  together 
firmly  in  maintaining  something  close  to  the 
balance  of  power  In  the  mid-1970s  since  all 
of  them  win  otherwise  suffer  individual 
losses  of  sectn-ity  and  influence  adding  up 
to  an  irreparable  shift  toward  totalitarian 
iloniinatlon. 

The  best  name  for  an  association  of  In- 
dependent nations  might  be  "Oceans  Al- 
liance,"  in  reference  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific seaways  which  link  these  states.  The 
many  international  associations  In  which 
the  United  States  participates  could  con- 
tinue as  at  present.  The  core  group  of  na- 
tions in  an  Oceans  Alliance  structure  would 
simply  have  to  bind  themselves  to  cultivate 
economic  Interdependence  and  cooperation 
In  support  of  a  common  strategy. 

Such  a  strategy  Is  implicit  in  the  situation 
described  in  preceding  pages  of  this  book  and 
is  closely  related  to  the  old  strategy  of  the 
195as  and  1960s.  The  new  strategy  might  be 
formulated  along  these  lines: 

The  United  States  should  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  Its  people  and  society  by  maintaining 
an  alliance  system  which  will  prevent  a  hos- 
tile totalitarian  nation  or  combination  of 
such  nations  from  establishing  political  or 
military  control  over  central  Eurasia  plus 
any  substantial  parts  of  the  Eurasian  periph- 
eral riml.ands. 

To  translate  this  strategy  into  the  politec- 
tonic  terminology  employed  in  this  book,  this 
strategy  would  mean:  the  USSR  and  China 
could  expect  completely  peaceful  relations 
with  the  United  States  provided  they  did  not 
try  to  dominate  from  their  central  (heart- 
land) position  in  Eurasia  any  of  the  major 
countries  identified  as  leading  nations  In  ilie 
peripheral  Zones  IV  through  Vin,  West  Eu- 
rope, North  Africa  and  the  Mideast,  South 
Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Northeast  Asia.  In 
the  case  of  direct  or  indirect  aggression 
against  any  of  these  major  nations  which 
voluntarily  join  in  Oceans  Alliance,  the 
United  States  would  render  political,  eco- 
nomic, logistic,  and.  If  necessary,  miliiaiy 
assistance  to  the  extent  that  circumstances 
required.  Such  commitments  would  have  to 
be  guaranteed  by  agreements  or  treaties  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Existing  U.S.  alliance  commitments  would 
not  necessarily  be  dropped  If  the  President 
and  the  Congress  could  agree  on  a  new  aflir- 
naation  of  strategic  purpose  and  invite  the 
major  nations  to  shoulder  special  respo;  sl- 
blllty  in  pursuit  of  this  strategy.  The  NATO 
alliance  could  continue  in  being  as  an  over- 
lapping security  system.  Such  members  of 
NATO  as  Belgium,  Greece,  the  Scandlnavia:i 
countries,  and  Iceland,  regardless  of  size  and 
power,  would  be  eligible  to  join  the  Oceans 
Alliance  if  they  chose  to  adopt  it-s  purposes. 
In  any  case,  decisive  leadership  In  the 
United  States  in  pinsuit  of  a  clearly  articu- 
lated goal  of  this  kind  could  bring  together 
an  association  of  nations  worthy  of  the  de- 
scription of  a  new  Athenian  League  and  ca- 
pable of  preventing  the  spread  of  Soviet  or 
Chinese  totalitarianism.  It  is  clear  that  at 
this  stage  ol  historical  evolution  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  'leave  It  to  the  UN"  or  to  other  exist- 
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Ing  Inieroatiaual  orgaiilzatious  to  preserve 
a  stable  world  M^er.=  The  United  States  must 
Instead  Implement  tbe  purposes  of  the  UN 
Charter — which  are  excellent  as  abstract 
goals — with  the  moral  force,  political  pur- 
pose, and  milltAry  power  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  way  of  life  of  the  uon-totalitarlan 
re^lon£  of  the^forld. 

The  first  choices  for  membership  In  the 
core  group  of  a  new  Oceans  Alliance  are 
oouud  to  consist  of  the  major  states  with 
common  political  and  social  processes,  as 
well  as  shared  goals  and  views  about  Inter- 
national dangers:  the  United  States.  Canada. 
the  United  Kingdom.  West  Germany  (PRG). 
France.  Italy,  the  Netherlands.  Israel.  Japan. 
China  Taiwan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
These  12  nations  collectively  possess  about 
40  percent  of  the  perceived  power  of  the  en- 
tire 40  nations  we  have  singled  out  (page 
130)  as  being  of  highest  international  Im- 
portance. ThU  group  of  12  tends  to  set  the 
strategic  pattern  In  four  politectonlc  zones 
containing  more  than  850  million  people,  14 
million  square  miles  of  territory,  and  most 
of  the  world's  advanced  technology. 

Substantial  ethnic  groups  In  the  United 
States  have  emigrated  from  all  of  the  dozen 
countries  selected  above,  bringing  their  cul- 
tural contributions  to  U.S.  society.  All  have 
parHamenta,  relatively  open  electoral  proc- 
esses, and  economic  systems  based  on  com- 
paratively free  International  trade.  It  Is 
easy  to  quibble  about  the  effectiveness  of 
national  democratic  procedtrres.  Including 
those  m  the  United  States,  but  these  coun- 
tries represent  open  societies  operating  un- 
der roles  of  law  with  substantial  concern 
for  civil  rights  and  the  coixsent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

The  English-speaking  nations  have  a  long 
history  of  ^)ecial  bonds  with  one  another 
and  with  the  United  States.  Israel  Is  a 
unique  case,  a  country  created  by  the  United 
Nations  and  8ti;5talned  by  support  from  the 
United  States  and  West  Europe  for  a  quar- 
ter-century of  turbulent  existence.  Its  close 
cultural  and  religious  ties  with  Jewish  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  are  compar- 
able to  the  ties  of  U.S.  citizens  of  Chinese, 
Japanese.  German,  and  Italian  descent,  and 
all  the  rest,  with  their  ethnic  homelands. 

Since  World  War  II,  Japan  and  China 
Taiwan  have  closely  associated  themselves 
with  the  United  States,  the  most  advanced 
nations  In  East  Asia  to  do  so.  They  are  al- 
most totaUy  dependent  on  U.S.  treaties  to 
guarantee  their  security  against  domination 
or  conquest  by  mainland  China.  The  Gov- 
emmmit  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  Taipei 
claims  It  is  de  jure  the  government  of  all 
China,  but  It  Is  as  the  de  facto  government 
of  the  island  of  Taiwan  and  of  the  Pesca- 
dores that  It  has  a  defense  treaty  with  the 
United  SUtes.  Its  island  position,  its  modem 
export -oriented  economy,  and  Its  political 
progress  toward  democratic  government  In 
Taiwan  in  the  face  of  still  serious  military 
threats  from  Peking,  qualify  it  along  with 
Japan  as  an  Asian  strong  point  In  an  Oceans 
Alliance.  Japan  represents  the  only  large 
population  unit  in  Northeast  Asia  and  the 
leading  proponent  of  modern  economic  tech- 
nology based  on  world  trade.  The  Inclusion 
5f  these  Asian  states  In  the  core  group  ex- 
tends its  reach  from  Northeast  Asia  and 
:he  Pacific  across  North  America  to  con- 
lect  with  the  leading  nations  of  West 
Europe. 

These  dozen  nations  can  accomplish  prod- 
gies  by  working  closely  together.  In  terms 
)f  global  strategy  and  geography,  however, 
here  Is  a  dangerous  gap  on  the  periphery  of 
JurasU   between   Nonheast   Asia   and  West 


=  A  majority  vote  in  the  UN  can  be  carried 
>y  70  states  representing  leas  than  5  percent 
)f  the  pc^uUtlon  of  tbe  world  and  virtually 
lone  of  the  slgjilflcant  power  and  interna- 
lonal  responsibility. 


Europe— a  gap  that  has  to  be  filled  by  leading 
nations  Interested  in  maintaining  the  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  their  own  regions 
from  Soviet  and  Chinese  domination.  An 
Oceans  AlUance  must  be  sure  Its  members 
are  able  to  move  and  trade  along  routes 
rumiiug  around  the  world^hrough  the  Pa- 
cific. Indian,  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

Consequently,  beyond  the  dozen  already 
mentioned,  equally  close  alliances  shovUd  be 
built  up  with  other  friendly  nations,  some 
of  whom  may  have  political  traditions  or 
social  structures  different  from  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  strategic  power  of  the 
Oceans  Alliance  has  to  include  at  least  one 
strong  point  in  every  politectonlc  zone  in 
the  Eurasian  rlmlands. 

Detente  in  the  literal  sense  of  taking  every 
rea'wnable  step  to  avoid  war  would,  of  course, 
continue.  The  leaders  of  the  United  States 
should,  however,  plainly  recognize  and  ex- 
plain to  the  people  of  this  country,  that 
crucial  short-of-war  conflicts  over  political 
Infiuence  and  economic  resources  In  the  rlm- 
lands of  Eurasia  are  likely  to  continue  so 
long  a.s  governments  in  Moscow  and  Peking 
."ipousor  revolution,  class  warfare,  and  guer- 
rilla liberation  movements  in  other  nations. 
U.S.  defense  poUcy  and  national  strategv 
ought  to  focus  on  this  danger,  not  on  super- 
ficial diplomatic  atmospherics  In  the  conduct 
of  relations  with  the  totalitarian  nations.' 
Civility  and  fair  dealing  toward  all  natlon.s 
are  entirely  in  the  U.S.  Interest.  Confronta- 
tions would  occur  only  if  interventions  by 
totalitarian  states  occur  In  areas  vital  to 
leading  nations  in  the  U.S.  alliance  system. 
The  United  States  would  continue  to  try  to 
resolve  all  conflicts  peacefully,  but  it  would 
not  avoid  confrontations  by  making  conces- 
sions at  the  expense  of  its  allies  or  Its  own 
strategic  Interests.  This  new  strategv  woiUd 
do  more  to  stabilize  International  relations 
and  permit  a  realistic  modux  virendi  with 
the  totalitarian  nations  than  bushels  of  di^- 
teiite  rhetoric.  It  would  also  recommit  this 
country  to  the  political  and  economic  ideals 
In  which  most  people  in  the  United  States 
helieve. 

At  present  the  power  of  the  United  States 
is  declining,  not  because  It  has  become  a 
weak  nation,  but  because  it  is  strategically 
muddled  and  because  the  number  of  its  re- 
liable allies  is  declining.  The  United  States 
has  untold  strength.  It  has  immense  eco- 
nomic wealth.  What  it  needs  is  the  kind  of 
straightforward,  candid  leadership  that  de- 
rerves  to  be  followed  at  home  and  abroad 
In  pursuit  of  a  sensible  strategy. 

The  United  States  must  organize  its  own 
efforts  along  these  lines.  Otherwise  the  trend 
toward   further   decline  In   others'   percep- 
tions of  U.S.  power  cannot  be  halted.  The 
remedy  lies   In   a  renaissance  of  energetic 
alliance-buUding  efforts.  Not  only  would  the 
United  States  and  Its  alUes  benefit  but  so 
would    those   nations   low  on  the  scale   of 
present  international  power  rankings  whose 
future  fate  wlU  be  determine  largely  by  the 
evolution   of   the   balance   of   power   In   the 
1970s  and  19808.  The  United  States  must  offer 
credible  seciu-ity  guarantees  to  a  core  group 
of    aUies    in    order    to   prevent    totalitarian 
control    of    Eurasia.    It    must    also    provide 
Imaginative,    farsighted    economic    policies 
that    will    bring    mutual    benefits    to    the 
Oceans   Alliance   nations,   tied  one   to   an- 
other by  the  sea-lanes  of  the  world  and  a 
sense  of  common  purpose.  The  United  States 
then  can  act  firmly  and  honorably  to  op- 
pose totalitarianism  as  a  way  of  Ufe  and  to 
create  an  international  environment  safe  for 
diversity,  free  International  exchange  of  eco- 
nomic goods  and  services,  political  plural - 
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Ism,    orderly    social    change,    and    the    non- 
violent resolution  of  confilcts. 


THE  SOVIET  UNION  AGAINST 
LEV  ROITBURD 


♦President  Ford  seems  to  be  moving  In 
this  direction  as  indicated  In  his  post-Hel- 
sinki speech  in  Minneapolis  on  August  19 
1975. 


Ml-.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  disturbed  by  the  sharp  drop 
in  the  numbej-s  of  people  being  allowed  to 
emigrate  from  Russia.  These  figures  are 
down  from  some  35,000  in  1973  to  a  pro- 
spective level  of  only  13,000  for  1975. 

It  has  always  been  my  objective  to 
help  get  those  who  want  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  out  of  that  country  as  soon 
as  possible.  During  my  trip  to  Russia 
with  several  other  Senators  this  past 
summer,  we  met  with  members  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  including  Secretary 
Brezhnev,  to  discuss  the  problem.  We  also 
met  with  leading  Soviet  dissidents  and 
others  familiar  with  the  overall  situa- 
tion. We  were  given  to  believe  that  these 
meetings  would  not  be  interfered  witli 
since  they  bore  so  directly  on  our  dis- 
cussions with  Secretary  Brezhnev  and 
the  other  officials  with  whom  we  met. 

It  came  as  a  great  shock  to  me  to  hear 
tliat  one  of  those  whom  we  had  arranged 
to  meet  with.  Lev  Roitburd,  an  engineer 
from  Odessa,  was  arrested  by  Soviet 
KGB  agents  while  traveling  with  his- 
young  son  to  meet  with  us  in  Moscow.  Mr. 
Roitburd  was  bringing  his  son,  who  was 
seriously  ill.  to  Moscow  to  obtain  meaical 
attention  not  available  in  Odessa.  Lev 
Roitburd  was  arrested  on  the  wholly  un- 
justified charge  of  resisting  arrest.  He 
was  sentenced  to  2  years  in  prison. 

Recently,  I  was  informed  that  Soviet 
officials  had  agreed  to  hear  an  appeal  in 
this  case.  Because  of  the  circumstances 
involved.  I  felt  a  special  concern  with 
helping  this  man. 

To  this  end,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Am- 
bassador Dobrynin  and  asked  him  to 
grant  Mr.  Roitburd  his  immediate  re- 
lease from  prison  and  to  dismiss  all 
charges  in  the  case.  I  also  called  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  Secretai-y  Kis- 
singer and  other  appropriate  officials  in 
the  Department  of  State  and  Treasury. 
Now.  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Roitburds 
appeal  was  rejected  and  his  sentence  has 
been  reafflnned. 

Since  my  return  from  the  Soviet  Union 
I  have  met  with  President  Ford,  Secre- 
tary Kissinger,  Secretary  Simon,  many 
national  Jewish  leaders,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  clear 
my  strong  feeling  that  any  change  in  the 
basic  objectives  of  either  the  Jackson  or 
the  Stevenson  amendment  would  require 
a  substantial  outward  movement  of  Jews 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  including  Soviet 
dissidents. 

The  case  of  Lev  Roitburd  distresses  me 
because  of  the  unjust  imprisonment  of 
this  Innocent  man.  But  in  a  larger  Sense, 
it  disturbs  me  because  it  demonstrates 
that  the  Soviefs  attitude  toward  the  sen- 
sitive and  complex  issues  involved  is  one 
of  intransigence  and  inflexibility.  So  long 
as  the  Soviet  Government  remains  in- 
flexible in  these  areas  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee  any  change  in  our  trading  rela- 
tions with  Russia.  It  remains  my  hope 
that  there  will  be  some  movement  to- 
ward a  solution  to  this  serious  problem. 
But  there  will  be  no  final  solution  until 
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the  Soviets  are  willing  to  match  the  flex- 
ibility that  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  have  tried  to  convey 
to  them.  The  Soviet  authorities  must  per- 
mit substantial  Increases  in  the  numbers 
of  people  who  are  allowed  to  leave  Rus- 
sia, or  there  can  be  no  movement  on 
these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  record  of  this  case, 
and  as  a  graphic  example  of  the  inflex- 
ible Soviet  attitude  that  must  change  if 
we  are  to  remove  some  of  the  barriers  to 
ti-ade  between  our  two  nations,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  correspond- 
ence I  have  had  with  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can officials  concerning  the  case  of  Lev 
Roitburd  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roitburd's  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Tenenboim,  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Telegram 

Hon.  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin, 
Ambassador,  Embassy  of  the  Vnion  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Washington,  D.C. 
I  appeal  to  you  on  humanitarian  grounds 
to  obtain  the  immediate  dismissal  of  all 
charges  against  Lev  Roltbxird  of  Odessa  and 
to  grant  this  man  his  immediate  release  from 
custody. 

His  desire  to  talk  with  me  and  the  other 
Senators  who  recently  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  in  no  way  provides  the  basis  for  the 
charges  he  has  faced. 

Abe  Ribicoft. 

U.S.  Senate. 

October  2, 1975. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary  :  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Lev  Roit- 
burd, an  engineer  from  Odessa  who  was 
sentenced  to  two  years  in  prison  on  a  charge 
of  resisting  arrest.  It  was  an  arrest  for  which 
there  were  neither  grounds  nor  official 
charges. 

Lev  Roitburd  was  arrested  while  attempt- 
ing to  come  to  Moscow  with  his  infant  son 
at  great  personal  expense.  The  purpose  of 
his  visit  was  to  meet  with  me  and  the  other 
Senators  during  our  recent  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  was  taking  his  son.  who  was  seri- 
ously ill,  to  Moscow  to  obtain  medical  at- 
tention not  available  in  Odessa. 

Because  of  the  circumstances  Involved  In 
this  case,  I  feel  a  special  concern  with  help- 
ing this  man.  I  consider  the  unwarranted  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  be  both 
a  personal  affront  and  an  affront  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  whose  repre- 
sentatives had  received  assurances  that  their 
planned  meetings  with  Soviet  citizens  would 
not  be  Interfered  with. 

I  have  contacted  Ambsissador  Dobrynin 
and  Informed  him  of  the  great  injustices  of 
this  unconscionable  conviction.  I  have  asked 
him  to  gain  the  dismissal  of  all  charges  In 
the  case  and  to  grant  Mr.  Roitburd  his  Im- 
mediate release  from  custody. 

I   would   greatly   appreciate   any    further 
steps  you  can  take  towards  this  goal. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  RiBicorr. 

Israel  Oivataim, 

October  26,  1975. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sknatob  Rieicoff:  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
the  actions  which  you  undertook  on  behalf 


of  my  son-in-law.  Lev  Roitburd  from  Odessa 
in  the  USSR. 

You  remember  perhaps  that  my  son-in-law 
became  a  victim  of  a  provocation  staged  by 
the  Soviet  security  authorities  at  the  Odessa 
airport  when  Lev  tried  to  fiy  to  Moscow  in 
order  to  meet  with  the  group  of  American 
Senators — which  included  you  as  one  of  Its 
members — and  to  tell  them  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  authorities  did 
not  observe  the  basic  norms  of  Justice  and 
on  the  10th  of  October  1975  the  Court  of  the 
Odessa  Oblast  had  confirmed  the  verdict  of 
the  court  of  the  first  Instance  which  sen- 
tenced Lev  to  2  years  of  lmpri¥)nment  in  a 
labour-camp. 

My  daughter,  Lev's  wife,  had  Informed  me 
that  the  lawyer  engaged  for  defending  Lev, 
Is  planning  to  lodge  a  cassation  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  In 
Kiev.  The  date  of  the  hearing  of  the  cassa- 
tion appeal  had  not  been  set  yet.  but  it  can 
be  assumed  that  it  will  take  place  in  the  near 
future.  I  therefore  appeal  to  you  with  the 
request  to  raise  your  voice  in  defense  of  Lev 
Roitburd  and  to  appeal  to  the  Soviet  author- 
ities for  a  revocation  of  the  sentence  In  this 
case  of  a  man  whose  sole  crime  was  his  desire 
to  become  reunited  with  his  family  in  Israel. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Avraham  Tenlnboim. 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    THE    NATIONAL 

FEDERATION      OF      REPUBLICAN 

WOMEN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  biennial  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  which 
was  held  last  month  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  a 
series  of  excellent  resolutions  was 
adopted  which  I  feel  represents  the  views 
of  a  majority  of  Americans. 

The  resolved  thoughts  of  this  distin- 
guished group  ser\  es  to  remind  us  of  the 
concern  throughout  this  country  about 
major  issues  in  our  public  life.  In  fact, 
these  resolutions  represent  the  good 
judgment  and  foresight  of  "main  stream" 
citizens  across  this  land. 

The  delegates  to  this  convention  as- 
sessed some  of  the  leading  questions  fac- 
ing Americans  everywhere  and  found  the 
solutions  in  good,  soimd  constitutional 
principles.  They  expressed  these  views  on 
11  such  topics,  as  follows: 

First.  Retaining  the  Panama  Canal; 

Second.  Maintaining  a  strong  national 
defense; 

Third.  Implementing  stronger  crime 
control; 

Fourth.  Providing  for  adequate  inter- 
nal security  oversight  by  Congress ; 

Fifth.  Reforming  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram; 

Sixth.  Alleviating  welfare  abuses; 

Seventh.  Establishing  a  program  of  na- 
tional energy  sufficiency; 

Eighth.  Reducing  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral establishment; 

Ninth.  Abolishing  forced  school  bus- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  meeting  racial 
quotas; 

Tenth.  Maintainuig  our  present  policy 
toward  Cuba;  and 

Eleventh.  Extending  antitrust  laws  to 
include  labor  unions  as  well  as  business. 

Mr.  President,  these  resolutions  express 
such  outstanding  ideas  that  I  would  like 
to  give  each  of  my  colleagues  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  them.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resoltttions  op  th«  National  Federation  of 

Repttbi^ican  Women 

Panama  canal 

Whereas: 

In  1908  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  entered  Into  a 
treaty  under  which  the  United  States,  at 
great  expenditure  of  lives  and  money,  con- 
structed the  Panama  Canal; 

The  1908  treaty  gave,  the  United  States 
sovereign  control  "in  perpetuity"  to  operate 
the  canal  and  maintain  a  fortified  ten-mile 
wide  zone  along  the  path  of  the  canal 
through  Panama,  and  in  1964  the  two  na- 
tions agreed  to  renegotiate  the  treaty,  and 
It  now  appears  that  such  negotiations  will 
result  in  the  transfer  of  the  canal's  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  to  Panama  with  the 
retention  of  some  "use  rights"  by  the  United 
States  and  the  obligation  of  military  pro- 
tection by  the  United  States; 

In  1914  the  United  States  paid  Panama 
$10  million  for  the  Canal  Zone,  has  paid  all 
expenses  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  waterway,  has  paid  Panama 
an  increasing  percentage  of  the  annual 
revenue  generated  by  the  canal,  has  a  net 
investment  in  the  project  of  about  $6  bil- 
lion and  has  never  recovered  Its  original 
costs  from  revenues;  and. 

The  Panamanian  government  has  had  54 
changes  of  government  In  70  years,  and  Is 
now  controlled  by  a  military  dictator,  sym- 
pathetic to  the  encumbent  Communist  re- 
gime In  Cuba,  who  rose  to  pKJwer  in  a  toup 
d'etat  In  1968; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved : 

That  the  National  Federation  of  Repub- 
lican Women  support  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  House  Resolution  75 — the  operative  para- 
graph reading: 

•Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that — 

"(1)  The  government  of  the  United  States 
should  maintain  and  protect  Its  sovereign 
rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  canal  and 
zone.  .'\nd  should  In  no  way  cede,  dilute, 
forfeit,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of  these 
sovereign  rights,  power,  authority.  Jurisdic- 
tion, territory,  or  property  that  are  Indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere;  and, 

"(2)  There  he  no  relinquishment  or  sur- 
render of  any  presently  vested  United  States 
sovereign  right,  power  or  authority  or  prop- 
erty, tangible  or  intangible,  except  by  treaty 
authorized  by  the  Congress  and  duly  ratified 
by  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  There  be  no  cession  to  Panama,  or 
other  divestiture  of  any  United  States- 
owned  property  tangible  or  Intangible,  with- 
out prior  authorization  by  the  full  Con- 
gress as  provided  in  Article  IV,  Section  3. 
Clause  2,  of  the  United  States  Constitution.", 
and. 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  f urni.<'he  1 
to  the  President,  Vice  President  and  each 
U.S.   Senator  and   Representative. 

NATIONAL    defense — D^ENTE 

Whereas: 

All  major  Soviet  newspapers  reported  that 
in  March  1975  Leonid  Brezhnev  stated  that 
so  long  as  there  remain  non-Commuulst  na- 
tions In  the  World,  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  aid  and  encourage  those  people  of 
the  World  who  are  working  for  a  Commu- 
nist government  In  their  own  countries 
thereby  encouraging  revolutions  in  capitalist 
countries; 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  kept  the  spirit 
of  a  number  of  the  Helsinki  Summit  Confer- 
ence agreements — e.g.. 

Applications  denied  U.S.  Journalists  In 
Moscow  for  multiple  entry  visas. 

Two  Soviet  ships  per  week  continue  to  dock 
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at  LtumdA,  Angola,  carrying  weapons  for  the 
Soviet-supported  and  trained  Popular  Move- 
ment  for  the  Liberation  of  Angcria  (MFLA), 
SoTlet  restrictions  against  Jewish  emigra- 
tion eonttnue  In  force. 

Construction  of  tlie  large  Soviet  military 
complex  In  Somalia  (new  naval  base,  air- 
field, communications  and  missile  facilities) 
continues,  with  more  than  3,000  Russians  ou 
the  Job,  serlovisly  Jeopardizing  the  Free 
World's  access  to  Israel  and  to  the  Middle 
East  oU  fields. 

French  Investigation  of  the  "Carlos"  ("the 
Jackal")  shootout  In  Paris  confirms  that 
the  KOB  Is  giving  active  support  (train- 
ing, funds,  weapons)  to  the  extreme  global 
terrorist  organizations, 

Moscow  continues  Its  active  support  of  the 
Portuguese  Communists  (several  mUUon 
dollars  a  month,  weapons  and  hundreds  of 
trained  cadres); 

The  Soviet  military  expenditures  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  those  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  persecuting 
Jews,  and  due  to  the  Communist  control  of 
seven  major  cities  in  Italy,  Jeopardizes  U.S. 
bases  in  Italy— meaning  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
might  be  unable  to  find  a  friendly  port  any- 
where In  the  Mediterranean,  and  US.  ability 
to  defend  Israel  and  protect  Its  interests  In 
the  Middle  East  would  be  threatened,  and 
Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt  (former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations)  states  If  the  U.S.  SUth 
Fleet  and  the  Soviet  Union's  navy  were  to 
have  a  confrontaUon  in  the  Mediterranean 
the  Soviet  Union  would  win; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved : 
That  the  United  States  fully  commit  Itself 
to  a  policy  of  strong  rational  defense  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  any  power  in  the 
World;  ^ 

That  the  U.S.  never  commit  Itself  to  any 
disarmament  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  without  full  and  complete  and  con- 
tinuing Inspection  of  all  Soviet  mUitary 
bases; 

That  the  U.S.  strengthen  the  development 
of  all  defense  systems  necessary  for  protec- 
tion against  all  nations  which  pursue  poli- 
cies of  World  revolution; 

That  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  be 
continually  reminded  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
policy  of  working  for  the  destruction  of  aU 
non-Communist  governments — a  policy  re- 
Iterated  by  Leonid  Brezhnev  as  recently  as 
March  of  this  year;  and 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
t>e  President,  Vice  President  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  VS.  Senate  and  House. 
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Abolition  of  violent  television  progranw 
through  pressure  on  the  sponsors; 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and  to 
each  United  SUtes  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative 

INTERNAI.     SECCariY 

Whereas : 

Two  of  the  main  planks  of  a  key  political 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  U.S.  at  the  17th  National  Convention 
In  New  York  City  in  1959  were  to  abolish  the 
House  Conunlttee  on  Internal  Security  and 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee; 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
has  exposed  the  activities  of  subversive  revo- 
lutionary and  terrorist  groups  such  as  the 
SDS,  KKK,  the  Symblonese  Liberation  Army. 
and  the  Communist  Party  USA,  and  recent 
events  demonstrate  the  continuing  need  for 
such  a  committee: 

The  abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  and  the  transfer  of  its  Ju- 
risdiction to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
will  almost  certainly  mean  the  end  of  Its 
effectiveness  as  an  anti-Communist  and  antl- 
subverslve  unit; 

SISS  has: 

Compiled  extensive  studies  on  domestic 
terrorism: 

Revealed  how  Castro  uses  the  Vanceremo-s 
Brigade  to  recruit  Americans  to  serve  as 
agents; 

Disclosed  the  Communist  effort  to  disarm 
the  United  States: 

Compiled  evidence  of  a  concerted  national 
drive  by  left-wing  organizations  in  the 
United  States  designed  to  destrov  police  in- 
telligence files  on  extremists; 

Preparations  for  the  demise  of  the  SISS 
have  taken  place  in  the  Senate  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee  by  cutting  the 
funds  of  SISS  in  half; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
National  Federation  of  Republican  Women 
go  on  record  urging: 

Restoration  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  as  a  standing  committee 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives; 

Adequate  funding  to  maintain  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee— necessary 
to  the  internal  scnirlty  of  the  United  States; 
and, 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  furnished 
to  each  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprerentatlves. 


CaiMB 

Whereas: 

Serious  offenses  (murder,  rape,  robbery, 
aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny  and 
auto  theft)  Increased  17',r  In  1974  as  com- 
pared to  1978,  and,  the  United  States  has  a 
recidivism  rate  of  80% ; 

The  Miranda  Decision  weakened  the  Ju- 
dicial system; 

More  emphasis  Is  given  to  the  protection 
of  the  criminal  than  to  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety; 

Our  legal  system  too  often  makes  it  bur- 
densome for  witnesses  to  testify,  permits 
lengthy  delays  between  arrest  and  trial,  and 
frequently  grants  probation  to  repeat  of- 
fenders; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved: 
We,  the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women,  tirge  our  members  to  work  for: 

Implementation  or  restoration  of  capital 
punishment  for  certain  crimes  as  a  State's 
right; 

Mandatory  Imprisonment  with  fixed  sen- 
tences, without  reduction,  for  convicted  of- 
fenders of  major  crime; 

Appointment  of  Judges  who  are  willing  to 
Imprison  convicted  criminals; 

Action  by  Congress  and  State  Legislatures 
to  assure  that  Judicial  salaries  are  competl- 
tlve  with  the  private  sector:  and 


FOOD  STAMP  REFORM 

Whereas : 

Expenditures  for  the  Pood  Stamp  program 
have  grown  by  over  14.000%  in  the  last  10 
years,  the  Food  Stamp  program  has  spiraled 
in  the  same  period  to  the  point  where  one  In 
eleven  Americans  receive  food  stamps  and 
one  In  four  may  be  eligible,  by  no  stretch  of 
the  Imagination  are  one  In  four  Americans  In 
need  of  tax-supported  government  nutri- 
tional assistance; 

There  have  been  Instances  of  food  stamps 
being  sold   by   authorized   recipients; 

Among  the  ex.lanatlons  for  the  massive 
program  growth  are  a  defective  eligibility 
formula  and  loopholes  that  permit  non- 
needy  persons  to  qualify,  examples  of  such 
loopholes  exist  in  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
maximum  Income  limit,  no  minimum  age  no 
prohlbiUon  against  the  transfer  of  property 
to  qualify;  additionally  ownership  of  an  ex- 
pensive home  and  sending  a  child  to  private 
school  actually  helps  one  to  qualify; 

College  students  and  strl'rers  often  rely 
on  food  stamps  when,  in  fact,  they- are  volun- 
tarily unemployed  and  need  not  meet  work 
requirements  that  should  be  central  to  any 
welfare  system,  while  persons  at  the  lowest 
end  of  the  economic  spectrum  with  no  other 
outside  income  find  food  stamp  allotments 
Insufficient  to  meet  their  need,  the  National 
Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  has  been  Iniroduced 
by  Senator  James  Buckley  of  New  York  and 
Congressman  Bob  Michel  of  Ullnols,  as  S  1993 


and  •as..  8145  with  94  bipartisan  co-sponsors 
In  the  Senate  and  House; 

The  National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  con- 
tains forty-one  separate  provisions  which 
would  reform  the  eligibility  and  bonus  value 
formula,  close  numerous  eligibility  loopholes 
curb  the  receipt  of  food  stamps  by  the  volun- 
tarily unemployed;  eliminate  nimaerous  ad- 
ministrative complexities:  improve  cash  and 
coupon  handling  methods:  sharplv  curtail 
opportunities  for  criminal  activity:  and  in- 
crease coupon  allotments  for  the  genulnelv 
needy  by  29'; ;  and 

The  National  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act  will 
save  an  estimated  $2.0  bUllon  to  $2.5  billi,)n 
annually  for  the  taxpayers,  even  after  fund- 
ing the  increase  in  allotments  for  the  tiuly 
needy: 

Now.  therefore,  bs  it  resolved : 
That  the  National  Federation  of  Republi- 
can Women  urge  immediate  enactment  of 
the  National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  in  the 
current  session  of  the  94th  Congress  and  the 
signature  of  such  act  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  bring  Immediate  reform 
to  the  burgeoning  food  stamp  program; 

That  the  governing  laws  of  this  program 
make  the  resale  of  food  stamps  Illegal;  and 
That  copies  of  the  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  Senator  James  Buckley  and 
Congrersman  Bob  Michel. 

WELFARE    REFORM 

Whereas : 

The  nation  s  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  program  now  requires  more 
than  $8.5  billion  in  tax  funds  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year;  the  AFDC  portion  of  the 
federal  budget  has  risen  6800 -Tc  from  1937  to 
1974;  it  took  fifteen  years,  from  1940  to  1955 
for  the  AFDC  rolls  to  double,  ten  years  later! 
the  1955  figure  had  doubled  again,  and  by 
1970,  these  rolls  had  doubled  once  more; 

The  past  decade  alone  has  seen  the  federal 
government's  participation  in  payments  to 
families  triple;  there  are,  within  the  con- 
text of  the  current  provisions  of  the  AFDC 
law,  countless  opportunities  for  curbing 
abuses,  closing  loopholes,  and  reallocating 
resources  In  a  more  rational  fashion; 

Senator  Carl  Curtis  of  Nebraska  and  Con- 
gressman John  Duncan  of  Tennessee  with  92 
co-sponsors  in  the  Senate  and  House,  have 
introduced  S.  1719  and  HR  5133,  the  National 
Welfare  Reform  Act,  with  bipartisan  support; 
this  legislation  contains  25  separate  recom- 
mendations for  the  Improvement  of  the 
AFDC  program; 

The  National  Welfare  Reform  Act  wculd 
specifically  limit  the  practice  of  persons  wHh 
higher  Income  qualifying  for  welfare  through 
use  of  the  many  Income  exemptions  and  de- 
ductions; eliminate  from  eligibility  improper 
b•^eficlarles  of  public  assistance;  require 
more  effective  resource  utilization;  affirm 
family  responsibility;  strengthen  work  re- 
quirements; and  simplify  admlnls'ratl-n- 
and 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  National  Welfare 
Reform  Act  will  have  from  $1.7  bllllcn  to  52  2 
billion  annually,  thus  significantly  alleviat- 
ing current  budget  problems,  providing  long- 
needed  relief  for  the  nation's  taxpayers, 
and/ or  freeing  up  resources  which  can  be  re- 
directed to  areas  of  greatest  need; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved: 

That  the  National  Federation  of  Republi- 
can Women  urge  Immediate  enactment  of 
tlie  National  Welfare  Reform  Act  by  the 
current  scf^sion  of  the  94th  Congress,  and  the 
signature  of  the  act  by  the  President,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  meaningful  welfare  reform 
which  is  long  overdue;  and 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  l)e  sent  to 
t^e  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
Pre^cTent  cf  the  United  States,  the  President 
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Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority "member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  Senator  Carl  Ctirtte  and  Con- 
giessman  John  Duncan. 

BNERST 

Whereas: 

Supplies  for  Interstate  gas  have  steadUy 
declined  since  1968  from  20  years  of  reserves 
to  the  dangerously  slim  nxargln  of  10  years 
(gas  and  oil  supplies  require  a  lag  time — 
from  exploration  to  development  to  the  con- 
sumer— of  3-7  years) ; 

Natural  gas  Is  an  important  source  of  fuel 
providing  approximately  SO'i  of  our  total 
energy  needs,  and  an  estimated  60%  of  In- 
dtistrlal  employment  Is  dependent  upon 
natural  gas; 

Domestic  exploration  and  development  for 
oil  and  gas  declined  from  1964  to  1973  because 
higher  risk  and  more  expensive  domestic 
drilling  discouraged  Investors;  and. 

Offshore  areas,  and  particularly  high  po- 
tential but  unexplored  frontier  areas,  offer 
the  best  opportunity  for  substantial  In- 
creases In  dMnestlc  oil  and  gas  reserves  and 
production; 

Decontrolling  oil  and  gas  prices  will  lessen 
dependence  upon  foreign  supply  (40%  of  our 
oil  needs)  because  development  of  our  most 
promising  reserves  will  thus  be  encouraged; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved: 
That  the  National  Federation  of  Repub- 
lican Women  tirge  Congress  to  encourage  not 
only  self-sufficiency  and  Increased  produc- 
tion, but  also  energy  research  coupled  with 
conservation  through  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem by: 

Deregulating  the  price  of  natural  gas,  both 
old  and  new,  since  the  free  market  remains 
the  best  impartial  allocater  of  scarce  re- 
sources. 

Encouraging  more  effective  recovery  from 
existing  reserves  where  typically  only  %  of 
the  reserves  have  been  produced. 

Encouraging  a  8-fold  Increase  In  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  (coal  reserves  are  estimated 
to  be  sufficient  to  meet  200-600  years  of  use) , 
Encouraging  development  of  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  capacity,  while  retaining  the 
freedom  of  flexlbUlty  to  adapt  to  changing 
circumstances  or  new  technological  develop- 
ments, and  providing  tax  Incentives  to 
achieve  these  goals; 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
every  Republican  VS.  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative. 

BX6   oovtsi*Mnrr 
Whereas: 

Our  Constitution  instituted  a  structure  of 
limited  government  and  a  federal  system 
that  Insures  liberty  and  freedwn; 

That  system  of  limited  government  and 
federalism  has  been  altered  by  the  growth 
of  goverrunent  activity  which  by  Its  very 
existence  restricts  the  liberty  of  citizens  and 
the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  Ameri- 
can system; 

Big  government  has  grown  through  the 
formation  of  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  and 
departments  whose  regulations  and  bureauc- 
racies Interfere  in  every  aspect  of  American 
life,  stuping  and  destroying  the  strength  of 
private  institutions; 

Such  regulatory  agencies  are  usually  irre- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  American  elec- 
torate; 

Bureaucracy  and  its  regulations  result  in 
inefficiency  In  the  private  sector  and  a  sub- 
version of  the  rightful  role  of  the  govern- 
ment; and. 

The  coets  of  such  Inefficiency  are  paid  by 
the  American  citizen  both  In  the  Increasing 
share  that  government  makes  of  the  na- 
tional Income  and  In  higher  prices  In  the 
market  place; 


Now,  therefore,  be  It  leeolTed: 

That  the  continuing  growth  of  big  gov- 
ernment must  first  be  stopped  and  then  be 
reversed  by  such  actions  as  the  following: 

(1)  An  Immediate  freeze  on  the  hiring 
of  federal  employees, 

(2)  The  repeal  of  all  legislation  that  re- 
quires the  States  to  fund  and  participate  In 
"voluntary  programs"  that,  If  not  under- 
taken, results  m  the  automatic  penalization 
of  the  States  In  other  programs  and  funds. 

(3)  A  complete  review  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive department  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  In  order  to  reduce  its  powers,  size 
and  costs. 

We.  the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women:  ^ 

Urge  Congress  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
regulations  which  Impose  hidden  costs  to 
the  consumer; 

Urge  Congress  to  oppose  the  creation  of 
additional  agencies,  e.g.  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  which  would  harness  business 
with  additional  regulations  and  increase  the 
cost  of  products  to  the  consumer; 

Urge  abolition  of  agencies  which  duplicate 
other  regulatory  codes,  e.g.  the  Occupational 
Safety  It  Health  Administration   (OSHA); 

Commend  the  proposed  work  of  the  task 
force  headed  by  Rep.  Bill  Archer  (Rep.- 
Texas); 

That  a  c(H>y  of  this  resolution  be  f  urnLsbed 
to  the  President.  Vice  President  and  each 
Republican  U.S.  Senator  and  Representative. 

BUSING 

Whereas: 

In  the  Brown  vs.  Topeka  Board  of  Educa- 
tion the  courts  enunciated  the  principle  that 
the  Constitution  requires  that  States  mtist 
not,  on  the  basis  of  a  child's  race  or  color, 
designate  where  he  Is  to  attend  public  school; 
to  do  so,  said  the  court,  violated  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution; 

The  Civil  Rights  Law  of  1964.  Section  2000 
C  (b),  defines  "desegregation"  as  meaning 
the  assignment  of  students  to  public  schools, 
and  within  those  schools,  without  regard  to 
their  race,  colwr,  religion  or  national  origin, 
but  shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance;  and 

In  the  Board  of  E^ducatlon  vs.  Swann  the 
court  admitted  "the  legislation  before  us  flat- 
ly forbids  assignment  of  any  student  on  ac- 
count of  race"; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved: 

That  the  National  Federation  of  Repub- 
lican Women  urges  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  forced  busing  or  In- 
voluntary assignment  of  students  because  of 
race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin; 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President,  Vice  President,  and  each  VS. 
Senator  and  Representative,  and  Justices  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

CUBA 

Whereas: 

Communist  dictator  Fidel  Castro  continues 
to  oppress  and  persecute  the  people  of  Cuba; 

He  continues  to  espouse  the  exportation 
of  Communism  to  other  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  Including  the  United  States; 

If  the  United  States  should  lift  the  boycott 
of  Cuba  It  would  only  serve  to  relieve  the 
Soviets  of  the  enormous  economic  burden  of 
keeping  Its  Caribbean  satellite  afloat;  and. 

To  recognize  Communist  Cuba  would  be  to 
withdraw  our  commitment  to  support  the 
aspirations  of  freedom-loving  Cuban  people 
for  self-determination; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved: 

That  the  National  Federation  of  Republi- 
can Women  urges  the  Administration  to  do 
all  In  its  power  to  prevent  the  lifting  of  a 
complete  boycott  against  Cuba  and  to  main- 
tain our  present  policy  toward  Cuba. 


anti-trost:  business  and  labob 


Whereas: 

The  Federal  AnU-Trust  laws  are  discrim- 
inatory In  that  they  apply  to  business  but 
not  to  labor;  and, 

LatXM*  unions  have  reached  monoiKJlUtlc 
proportions  with  commensurate  power; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved: 

■niat  the  National  FederaUon  of  Republi- 
can Women  advocate  the  elimination  of  this 
double  standard  by  action  of  Congress  In 
amending  Anti-Trust  laws  to  Include 
unions  as  well  as  business; 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President,  Vice  President  and  members 
of  the  United  States  House  and  Senate. 


REX  STOUT 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  lost  one  of  Its  distinguished  au- 
thors— and  I  lost  a  dear  friend— when 
Rex  Stout  died  last  Monday,  October  27. 
1975.  Rex  Stout,  a  long-time  resident  of 
Danbury.  Conn.,  was  a  master  of  the  de- 
tective mystery  novel.  He  created  Nero 
Wolfe,  a  sleuth  of  near  superhuman 
acumen,  who  successfully  solved  crimes 
and  delighted  readers  throughout  Stout's 
46  mystery  novels. 

The  Nero  Wolfe  books,  which  appeared 
in  22  languages  and  sold  a  total  of  more 
than  45  million  copies,  brought  amuse- 
ment, erudition  and  sheer  Joy  to  count- 
less readers  around  the  world. 

But  Rex  Stout  was  more  than  an  au- 
thor. Before  turning  out  his  first  mystery 
novel  in  1934,  he  had  been  a  successful 
banker  and  businessman.  Later,  during 
World  War  II,  he  led  this  Nation's  media 
campaign  against  Nazi  propagandists 
here  and  abroad.  Even  as  the  war's  end 
neared,  he  continued  to  crusade  against 
Hitlerism,  joining  organizations  such  as 
Fight  for  Freedom  and  the  Council  for 
Democracy,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
War  Writers  Board  and  organizing 
speakers  and  forums  across  the  country 
to  debunk  enemy  propaganda.  After  the 
war,  he  devoted  his  great  talents  and 
energy  to  the  cause  of  world  peace,  at- 
tempting to  mobilize  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  limitations  on  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons. 

He  was  a  special  friend.  It  was  a  de- 
light to  visit  him  and  his  gracious  wife. 

Those  of  us  who  were  his  neighbors 
and  friends  in  Connecticut  will  remem- 
ber him  also  as  an  earnest  and  able 
fanner;  he  produced  prize-winning 
pumpkins  and  peaches  at  his  Hii^ 
Meadow  Farm.  He  was  as  diverse  in  his 
Interests  as  he  was  deep  In  his  wisdom, 
having  been  at  vsuious  times  of  his  life  a 
hotel  manager,  architect,  and  cabinet- 

His  last  novel,  called  "A  FamUy  Af- 
fair," was  published  last  month,  and 
was  solid  evidence  of  Rex  Stout's  crafts- 
manship. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rex  Srotrr,  Crxatoe  or  Nsbo  Wolfe,  Dbad 
(By  Alden  Whitman) 

Rex  Stoutt,  creator  (^  Nero  Wolfe,  died 
yesterday  of  natural  causes  at  his  home  In 
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MUltown  Road,  Danbnry,  Conn.  He  was  88 
years  cdd  and  bad  publlabed  last  month  his 
46ih  Wolfe  mystery.  "A  Family  Affair." 

la  the  gothlc  world  of  the  mystery-mijrder- 
deiecUve  novel  the  doyen  of  American  prac- 
titioners was  Bex  Todhunter  Stout,  a  wiry, 
goat-bearded,  argumentative,  intense,  im- 
modest, highly  talented  artisan.  His  principal 
haudlwork  was  Wolfe,  a  Falstaff  in  girth  and 
wli,  a  serious  eater,  a  devoted  orchldologlst, 
an  agoraphobe  who  solved  crimes  by  sheer 
brainpower,  albeit  with  the  help  of  a  brash 
but  efficient  legman,  Archie  Goodwin. 

Nero  Wolfe  made  his  da7jiUng  debut  in 
1934,  when  his  creator  was  47  years  of  age. 
And  from  then  on  the  286-pound  sedentary 
sleuth  triumphed  over  a  variety  of  venal 
forces  that  Included  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  He  accomplished  these  feats 
bstween  besrs  In  a  brownstone  on  West  35tb 
Strset,  near  the  Hudson  River,  that  had  a 
hothouse  on  the  roof.  Dispensing  with  crime 
Isborstorles  and  the  Uke,  be  relied  on  old- 
faatUoned  logic  of  the  sort  practiced  by  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  the  vowels  In  wbone  name  were 
identical  to  Mero  Wolfe's,  even  to  their  order. 
Mr.  Stout's  Nero  Wolfe  books,  most  of  them 
published  by  Viking  Press,  appeared  in  22 
languages  and  sold  a  total  of  more  than  45 
mUllon  copies.  They  made  their  author  hap- 
pily wealthy,  for  he  agreed  with  Samuel 
Johnson  that  "no  man  but  a  blockhead  ever 
wrote  except  for  money.'  And  he  wrote 
•oonomlcally. 

"I  write  for  SB  consecutlve'days  each  year," 
hs  a»ld.  "I  figure  on  six  weeks  lor  d  book 
but  I  shave  it  down." 

"Before  starting,"  he  explained  on  another 
occasion.  "I  do  put  up  in  front  of  me  a 
handwritten  list  of  characters,  but  I've  never 
written  out  a  single  word  of  any  plot. 

"The  plots  come  when  I'm  shaving,  water- 
ing the  plants,  puttering  around.  Sometimes 
I  think  of  them  for  three  weeks,  sometimes 
for  three  days.  If  you  keep  the  main  facts 
flrmly  in  mind,  and  you  dou't  let  anything 
contradict  you,  you  can  move  around  freely. " 
Concentrating  on  his  typewTlter,  he  did 
not  even  stop  to  water  his  300  house  plants, 
a  chore  bs  delegated  to  his  wife.  "I  don't 
(Mak  when  I'm  wilting  because  it  fuddles  my 
logical  processes,"  he  also  conUded,  adding- 
"But  when  I  finish  a  book  I  go  down  to 
the  kitchen  and  pour  myself  a  big  belt." 

Mr.  Stout  was  frequently  asked  about  the 
origins  of  Nero  Wolfe.  A  believer  in  the 
potency  of  the  subconscious,  he  insisted  that 
"N«ro  Wolfe  Just  appeared— I  don't  know  a 
thing  about  him."  Others,  however,  offered 
sxplanaUons,  Including  Alexander  WooUcott 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Stout's,  who  was  certain  that 
hs  had  been  plagiarized  bodUy.  The  critic 
and  wit  cited  his  physical  resemblance  to 
Nero  Wolfe  and  their  common  distaste  for 
exercise.  Indeed,  Mr.  Woollcott  fell  to  re- 
fsm^  to  himself  as  Nero  and  to  a  close 
irisiM  and  cmnpanlon  as  Archie 

Christopher  Morley,  a  Sherlock  Holmes 
expert,  argued  that  Nero  Wolfe  was  patterned 
on  Barycroft  Holmes,  the  fat  and  gifted 
ro\  mgsr  brother  of  Sherlock . 

LXKKNED  TO  SOBOT 
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And  Alva  Johnston,  in  a  profile  of  Mr 
3tout  in  The  New  Yorker  a  number  ot  years 
igo.  likened  the  detective  to  AJeeb.  a  robot 
)f  the  elghteen-nlnetles  that  appeared  to 
Jest  all  comers  at  chess.  "He  was  thrown  open 

rom  Ums  to  tlms  so  that  the  pubUc  could 
)eer  idto  his  Intsrtor."  Mr.  Johnston  wrote 

But  in  spite  of  svsry  appearance  of  being 
lu  honest,  clean-living  machine  AJeeb  bad 
I  guilty  secret.  He  had  a  little  man  con- 
^aled  about  his  clockwork  person,  the  Great 
nusbury,  ons  of  the  chess  masters  of  the 
•erlod." 

Mr.  Johston  speciUated  that  "the  colossal 

iwo  Woife"  was  like  AJeeb  because  Mr.  Stout 

'as  ccmoealed  about  his  person  all  the  time 

1  4o8t  students  of  Mr.  Stout  agreed  with  Mr' 

c>htiston  when  be  wrote: 


"Nero  Is  odd  and  a  trifle  grotesque  because 
he  has  all  the  foibles  and  peculiarities  of 
the  man  inside  him.  The  fat  detective  can't 
he^  being  a  knowing  and  versatUe  operator. 
since  he  gets  his  stuff  from  the  variegated 
experience  of  the  author,  who  has  been 
among  other  things,  banker,  yacht  Mayflower, 
boss  of  3,000  writers  of  propaganda  in  World 
War  n,  gentleman  farmer  and  dirt  farmer, 
big  businessman,  cigar  salesman,  pueblo 
guide,  hotel  manager,  architect,  cabmet 
maker,  pulp  and  slick  magazine  writer, 
propagandist  for  world  government,  crow 
trainer,  Jumplng-plg  trainer,  mammoth- 
pumpkin  grower,  conversationalist,  poUtl- 
clan,  orator,  potted-plant  wizard,  gastronome, 
musical  amateur,  president  of  the  Authors 
Guild,  usher,  ostler  and  pamphleteer." 

BOYHOOD  IN  KANSAS 

This  Jack -of -all-trades  was  bom  in  Nobles- 
vUle,  Ind.,  on  Dec.  1.  1886,  the  sixth  of  nine 
children  of  John  and  Lucetta  Todhunter 
Stout,  both  Qiuikers.  Shortly  after  Rex's 
birth,  the  family  moved  to  Wakaruss.  Kan., 
and  the  boy  was  educated  at  a  country 
school. 

A  prodigy  in  arithmetic,  he  was  a  public 
character  in  Kansas  and  was  exhibited  all 
over  the  state  by  the  age  of  9.  The  boy  was 
bltncUolded  while  someone  wrote  a  long  col- 
umn of  figures  on  a  blackboard.  Then  the 
blindfold  was  removed  and  he  was  turned 
around,  and  within  a  few  seconds  he  could 
give  the  correct  total. 

Fearing  that  his  persouaUty  would  be 
warped.  Rex's  pnients  called  a  halt  to  the 
exhibiUcms  and  took  him  out  of  school  for 
a  time.  In  this  period  he  finished  reading 
his  way  through  bis  father's  library— 1.200 
volumes  of  biography,  history,  phlloeoDhv 
and  fiction.  '' 

After  graduation  from  Topeka  High  School 
(he  won  a  statewide  spelling  contest  whUe 
there)  and  a  brief  st.ay  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Stout  JoUied  the  Navy  and  spent 
the  next  two  years  playing  whist  on  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt's  yacht  with  seven 
warrant  officers  in  need  of  an  eighth.  Tiring 
of  cards,  he  purcha.sed  his  discharge  In  1908' 
and  for  the  next  four  years  he  roamed 
the  Dnited  States.  ^''^^ 

In  this  period  he  drUted  into  magazine 
writing,  with  articles  and  stories  in  Munaey's 
In  Everybody's;  and  from  1913  to  1916  he 
cranked  out  a  potboiler  a  month.  He  spent 
his  fees  more  rapidly  than  he  coUected 
them,  so  he  decided  to  quit  writing  ("I  Just 
got  tired  of  having  a  date  and  no  money  for 
my  Utindry")  for  a  more  lucrative  Job  until 
he  hit  upon  the  notion  of  selUng  bankers 
child  depositors.  From  that  to  the  formation 
of  the  Educational  Thrift  System  was  oiUy  a 
brief  step.  Mr.  Stout's  deal  with  the  bankers 
provided  that  they  would  pay  him  so  much 
a  chUd  a  year,  with  him  furnishing  the 
children  and  the  bankbooks.  The  children 
provided  the  pennies  for  a  weekly  Bank  Day 
held  In  schools,  that  was  to  teach  thiift  and 
the  decimal  system  at  the  same  time. 

The  scheme  was  so  successful  (bankers 
were  delighted  to  be  cast  as  benefactors  of  the 
young)  that  Mr.  Stout  was  able  to  retire 
with  $400,000  In  1927  and  go  to  Paris  to 
write  serious  fiction.  HU  first  novel,  "How 
Like  a  God. "  appeared  in  1929  and  prov(*ed 
favorable  comment,  as  did  his  next  three 
"Seed  on  the  Wind."  'Golden  Remedy"  and 
"Forest  Fire." 


October  29,  1975 


October  29,  1975 
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ened  Men,"  "The  Rubber  Band"  and  "Too 
Many  Cooks."  These  established  Nero  Wolfe 
as  at  least  an  equal  to  Krte  Stanley  Gardner's 
Perry  Mason,  who  made  his  fictional  bow  in 
1933,  and  gave  Mr.  Stout  an  excellent  In- 
come that  permitted  him  and  his  second 
wife,  the  former  Pola  Hoffman,  to  build  a 
14-room  house  on  a  farmlike  estate  near 
Brewster.  N.Y.  He  had  married  Miss  Hoff- 
man, a  fabrics  designer,  in  1932  after  he  nnd 
his  flrpt  wife  were  divorced. 

ANTl-HrrLEH    CAMPAIGN 

The  war  slowed  down  Mr.  Stout's  detec- 
tive fiction,  as  he  carried  on  a  personal  cam- 
paign against  Hltlerism.  He  Joined  such  or- 
ganizations as  Fight  for  Freedom,  the  Council 
for  Democracy  and  the  Committee  to  De- 
fend America  by  Aiding  the  Allies.  He  became 
master  of  ceremonies  on  the  radio  program 
"Speaking  of  Liberty"  in  1941,  and  during 
the  war  he  had  a  hand  in  several  national 
radio  porgrams  that  debunked  Nazi  propa- 
ganda. 

As  chairman  of  the  War  Writers  Boa»d, 
he  was  a  frequent  and  eloquent  speaker  at 
forums  and  rallies  across  the  country.  Hi.s 
pleas  for  a  hard  peace  for  Germany  em- 
broiled him  In  an  acrimonious  debate  with 
Dorothy  Thompson,  the  columnist,  that  was 
publicly  settled  when  Mr.  Stout  conceded 
that  there  were  a  few  "good"  Germans. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Stout  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  mobilizing  public  opinion  against  the 
use  of  thermonuclear  devices  in  war.  He  also 
advocated  a  world  government,  or  federation, 
as  a  means  of  Insuring  international  peace. 
In  addition.  Mr.  Stout  resumed  his  Nero 
Wolfe  novels  In  earnest  and  his  gentleman- 
farming  at  High  Meadow.  He  exhibited  his 
products  at  the  Danbiuy  (Conn.)  Fair  over 
the  years  and  sometime  won  prizes  for  his 
pumpkins  and  peaches. 

Among  the  postwar  whodunits  were  "The 
Silent  Speaker,"  "The  Golden  Spiders,"  "If 
Death  Ever  Slept"  and  "The  Mother  Htut." 
These  and  Mr.  Stout's  other  mystery  novels 
were  celebrated  in  a  learned  essay  by  Jacques 
Barzun  of  Columbia  University  in  a  tribute 
to  the  auth<»-  on  his  79th  birthday  in  1965.  He' 
described  Nero  Wolfe  and  Archie  Goodwin  as 
"this  sublime  duet  of  Don  Quixote  and  a 
glamorized  Sancho  Panza  who  go  tilting  to- 
gether against  evil." 

Of  all  the  Nero  Wolfe  books,  "The  Door- 
bell Rang,"  published  in  1966,  was  the  au- 
thor's most  controversial,  for  its  villain  was 
the  Fedwal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which 
he  had  long  considered  an  "odious,  over- 
bearing and  imprinclpled"  organization.  In 
his  review  of  the  book  for  The  New  York 
Times,  Anthony  Boucher  called  "the  duel 
between  the  private  detective  and  the  gov- 
ernment forces  a  delight  in  high-comedy 
melodrama,"  but  added  that  "purely  as  a 
detective  story  it  la  one  of  Stout's  weakest." 


FOSTUNK  OIMINISHXD 

The  Depression,  however,  reduced  the  au- 
thor's fortune  (his  psychological  novels  were 
not  financial  successes)  and  he  sought  a  way 
to  make  some  quick  money  with  his  type- 
writer. 

The  detective  novel  proved  the  solution 
for  hla  first  Nero  Wolfe  book,  "Fer-de-Lance  "' 
came  out  In  1934  and  brought  In  solid  cash 

It  was  followed  by  many  others,  Includmg 
before  World  War  II.  "The  League  of  Fright- 


TYPICAl,    OF    HIS    ST-JXE 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  book  Mr.  Stout 
paid  off  his  dislike  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
F.B.I.  director,  In  the  following  scene,  which 
was  typical  of  his  writing  style.  The  narrator 
Is  Archie  Goodwin. 

"The  doorbeU  rang.  I  got  up  and  went  to 
the  hall  and  saw  a  character  on  the  stoop 
I  had  never  seen  before,  but  I  had  seen 
plenty  of  pictures  of  him.  I  stepped  back  In 
and  said,  -Well.  well.  The  big  fish.' 

"He  [Nero  Wolfe]  frowned  at  me.  then 
got  it,  and  did  something  he  never  does.  He 
left  his  chair  and  came.  We  stood  side  by 
side,  looking.  The  caller  put  a  finger  to  the 
button,  and  the  doorbell  rang. 

"  'No  appointment,'  I  said.  'Shall  I  take 
him  to  the  front  room  to  wait  a  while?' 

"  'No.  I  have  nothing  for  him.  Let  him 
get  a  sore  finger.'  He  turned  and  went  back 
to  his  desk. 

"I  stepped  in.  'He  probably  came  all  the 
way  from  Washington  Just  to  see  you.  Quite 
an  honor.'- 


"  'Pful.  Come  and  finish  this.' 

"The  doortoeU  nkBg." 

rot  many  ysan  Vr.  Stout  was  a  leader  In 
the  Authors  OaOd.  tm  mOu  he  was  actl^a 
in  Its  efforts  to  wlB  ballw  ooatnot  tvniB 
with  puMislMra  and  trnproremantB  In  the 
copyright  law  and  In  Its  attempts  to  gain 
freedom  fc^  writen  Imprisoned  In  other 
countries  for  their  polltleal  Tlews. 

Agile  and  with  his  Ancient  Mariner  eyes 
undimmed,  Mr.  Btovt  was  rarely  Idle  In  his 
80*8.  Among  Ills  Wolfe  books  pabUshed  In 
that  decade  was  ~PIease  Pass  the  Oullt," 
which  pleased  both  his  gastronomic  readers 
and  his  mystery  fans. 

Mr.  Stout  leaTca  his  wife;  two  daughters, 
Barbara  Selleek  and  Bebeesa  Bradbory;  two 
sisters.  Rnth  and  Mary  Stoat,  and  five  grand- 
children. Tbere  will  be  no  public  service. 


SnUKE  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  THUBICOMD.  Ur.  President,  I 
have  l<niK  been  oppoaed  to  tbe  providing 
of  food  gtampB  and  welfare  assistance  to 
strikers.  This  amoonts  to  the  Oovem- 

ment  taking  sides  in  disputes  between 
labor  and  management  A  strike  is  a 
device  used  by  one  tide  to  gain  leverage 
in  a  labor  dispute,  lifanagement  is  much 
more  likely  to  meet  the  demands  of  labor 
if  it  feels  there  is  a  good  possibility  that 
labor  would  go  on  strike.  Labor,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
strike  if  It  knows  that  the  Government 
is  going  to  assist  its  workers  by  providing 
welfare  aid.  This,  I  feel,  is  unfair  inter- 
vention by  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxpayer  is  the  one 
who  really  loses  in  this  situation.  He  is 
forced  to  support  a  strike  which  he  may 
have  no  interest  in  or,  even  worse,  one 
which  he  strongly  opposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
recent  action  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  tn  tbe 
form  of 'a  proposed  regulation  which 
would  allow  the  individual  States  to  deny 
welfare  benefits  to  striking  workers. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Thursday.  October  16,  1975,  edition 
of  the  OreenvUle  News  which  discusses 
the  need  for  this  regulation,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Ricobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  finally  Is  coming  to  grips  with  the 
issue  of  paying  welfare  benefits  to  stiUclng 
workers.  The  practice  should  have  been  elim- 
inated long  ago. 

A  new  HEW  directive  denies  aid  to  faihllies 
with  dependent  children — ^the  welfare  cate- 
gory which  covered  strikers.  Idle  workers  will 
not  be  allowed  to  get  welfare  unless  they  are 
otherwise  qualified  under  a  state's  unem- 
ployment compensation  law. 

Only  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  currently 
provide  unemployment  benefits  to  workers  on 
strike,  and  tbe  validity  of  the  laws  In  these 
two  states  Is  being  questioned.  A  court  test 
may  be  required,  but  It  appears  states  may 
have  to  change  their  laws  to  bring  them  Into 
compliance  with  the  federal  directive. 

The  HEW  regulation  does  not  deal  explicitly 
with  food  stamps  and  other  welfare  aid,  such 
as  Medicaid.  In  final  form,  however,  the 
directive  is  expected  to  virtually  eliminate  all 
welfare  benefits  to  strikers. 

The  ruling,  prompted  by  court  actions  and 
existing  legislation.  Is  designed  to  end  the 
practice  in  many  states  of  putting  families 
on  welfare  when  the  breadwinner  goes  on 


strike.  In  the  past  the  option  for  such  action 
has  been  left  to  the  statas. 

Tbe  labor  unions,  trf  course,  are  opposing 
enforcement  of  tbe  directive  on  tbe  grounds 
that  It  punishes  children  becatise  their  lather 
Is  exercising  tbe  legal  right  to  strike.  Tbe 
argument  Is  weak. 

The  philosophy  behind  welfare  programs, 
as  generous  as  It  has  become  In  recent  years. 
Is  not  so  broad  as  to  make  the  public  reepon- 
sible  tor  supporting  the  family  of  a  person 
who  has  a  Job  and  is  voluntarily  choosing  to 
stay  out  of  work. 

The  reason  unions  are  resisting  this  li- 
fers reform  is  obvious.  Tbe  promise  of  wel- 
fare checks  for  a  striker's  family  loads  the 
dice  in  favor  of  unions  in  a  labor-manage- 
ment dispute. 

Strlkea  take  plaoe  when  both  sides  have 
weighed  the  economic  consequences  of  a 
walkout.  A  situation  where  striken  are  being 
subsidized  by  the  government  can  hardly 
lead  to  a  fair  settlement  of  a  baigalnbtg  stale- 
mate. 

The  Impact  on  public  treasuries  also  Is 
considerable.  A  study  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  at  Finance 
produced  an  estimate  that  a  Tl-day  strike 
by  tbe  United  Auto  Workers  against  General 
Motors  In  1970  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
(30  million  various  benefits  paid  to  strikers. 

This  amount  was  nothing  more  than  a  $30 
million  subsidy  to  the  war  chest  of  the  UAW. 
General  Motors,  meanwhile,  was  forced  to 
suS«r  a  tremendous  economic  setback. 

To  be  sure  legislators  and  welfare  ofllclals 
often  find  it  difficult  to  assure  that  welfare 
programs  are  not  abused  by  able-bodied 
people.  But  the  abuse  is  clear  when  it  comes 
to  welfare  benefits  for  workers  whose  idle- 
ness results  from  nothing  man  than  a 
union's  strike  strategy. 

The  taxpayer  has  no  responsibility  to  make 
it  easier  for  a  striker  to  stay  away  from  his 
Job.  The  HEW  direcUve  is  an  Important  step 
toward  the  type  of  reform  needed  In  tbe  wel- 
fare system. 


educational  appeal  for  every  American 
citizen. 


'TRIBAL  EYE"  EDUCATIONAL  TV 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
read  in  the  printed  media  and  heard  the 
debates  around  the  country  on  violence 
on  TV  and  radio,  and  when  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  viewing  ezceUent  tele- 
vlfiiOD  presentation  we  rarely  have  an 
oppQctunity  to  congratulate  the  initiators 
or  the  producers. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend to  you  and  the  American  people  a 
presentation  of  public  television  called 
"The  Tribal  Eye." 

In  these  days  when  we  need  to  under- 
stand the  rest  of  the  world  and  in  turn 
have  the  rest  of  the  world  understand 
us;  this  TV  presentation  takes  us  into 
the  social  mores  and  customs  of  many 
diverse  people  in  many  remote  areas. 
"The  Tribal  Eye"  television  series  takes 
the  viewer  on  an  exploration  of  hidden 
worlds  and  says  to  the  viewer,  there  are 
other  ways  of  being  human. 

The  entire  program  takes  the  viewer 
to  16  countries  from  the  Arctic  to  Africa 
and  on  Into  the  South  Seas,  filming  tribal 
societies,  their  rituals  and  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  their  art — masks,  carved 
statues,  gold  work,  textiles,  bronzes,  and 
so  forth. 

The  entire  series  consists  of  seven  pro- 
grams made  possible  through  a  private 
grant  and  will  be  presented  weekly 
through  Sunday,  November  30. 

I  take  this  opportimlty  to  recommend 
to  the  American  peoide  a  program  for 
viewing  by  the  whole  family  and  with  an 


ASKING     LOADED    QUESTIONS     ON 
GUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Soiate  knows.  Senator  Percy  and  I 
recently  Introduced  8.  2152  and  S.  2153. 
bills  to  improve  Federal.  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  capabilities  to  control 
illegal  interstate  violations  of  the  1968 
Federal  Gun  Control  Act. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  extraordinary 
efF(H-t8  undertaken  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  to  confuse  the  facts  estab- 
lished by  reputable  polls  that  large 
majorities  of  the  American  people  favor 
strong  and  meaningful  Federal  gun 
control  legislation. 

In  i.n  effort  to  persuade  the  public  and 
Members  of  Congress  that  this  is  not  the 
fact,  the  NRA  has  conducted  a  national 
opinion  survey  of  its  own.  The  questions 
upon  which  the  survey  is  based  are  so 
"loaded"  in  favor  of  the  NRA's  position 
that  the  poll  and  Its  results  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  worthless. 

Mr.  President,  two  letters  which  I  re- 
ceived from  persons  who  received  copies 
of  tbe  NRA  letter  and  questionnaire 
properly  condemn  it  as  an  effort  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  gun  control  issues 
which  have  been  before  us  for  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  letters  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, from  Associate  Professor  Arthur 
Pfeffer  or  the  John  Jay  College  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  in  New  York  City,  and  from 
Mr.  Raymond  J.  Keyes.  released  with 
their  permission  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the 
NRA  letter  and  questionnaire  be  pub- 
lished in  the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JoHK  Jat  Cotxass 

or  CaiMXNAL  JusncB. 
Nexe  York.  N.Y..  Julg  3, 1975. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DjC. 

Dkab  SsNAToa  JAvm:  In  its  effort  to  block 
gun  control  legislation,  the  Mstlatial  Rifle 
Association  has  distributed  tbe  endosed  "spe- 
cial survey  packet"  ahmg  with  a  letter  from 
General  MaxweU  E.  Rich.  I  received  this  ma- 
terial m  the  mail  at  my  home. 

As  a  professor  at  tbe  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  I  have  bsd  the  unfortunate 
experience  of  losing  several  of  my  fine  police 
students  to  fatal  shootings.  Some  fcU  m  tbe 
line  of  duty  to  armed  criminals  or  to  persons 
involved  In  violent  family  disputes;  otherK 
lost  thetr  lives  in  off-duty  shooting  incidents. 
Had  nationwide  gun  control  been  in  effect.  I 
am  convinced  that  most  of  these  men  would 
be  alive  and  protecting  tbe  community  to- 
day. 

I  am  therefore  appalled  by  the  fear-mon- 
gering,  rabble-rouslnc  ]»opaganda  bemg  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Rifle  Association  to 
protect,  at  whatever  coat  to  America,  its 
members'  prlrllege  a<  owning  and  playing 
with  gims.  It  is  shocking  that  tbU  Ignorant, 
frantic,  and  dangerous  minority  can  exert 
tbe  great  influence  It  is  said  to  exert  over  the 
elected  representatives  ot  aU  tbe  people.  Tbe 
only  encouraging  aspect  of  the  enclosed 
NJI.A.  mailing  Is  the  aespc ration  It  reveals 
In  tbe  faee  of  mounting  support  for  gun 
control.  Otherwise,  the  "survey"  is  an  Insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  every  concerned  citlzeu. 
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You  will  notice  that  the  questions  have 
not  been  adentlfically  formulated  but  are 
instead  contrived  to  mislead  and  misinform. 
Question  No.  2.  for  liutance,  implies,  as  does 
Oen.  Bieli's  letter,  ttiat  proposed  legislation 
wo\ild  disarm  local  poUce.  The  famOies  of 
fallen  John  Jay  p<dicemen  wotild  find  such 
a  mlarepresentstton  grimly  ironic. 

Obviously,  any  statistloe  based  upon  such 
questions  will  be  worthless.  The  N.R.A.  will 
use  ttiem  only  to  confuse  an  issue  on  which 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  as  reported 
in  the  reputable  professional  polls  the  NJt JL 
hopes  to  counteract,  are  agreed:  neither  the 
Constitution  nor  the  real  conditions  of  mod- 
em life  permit  America  to  maintain  its  tra- 
dition of  unrestricted  private  gun  ownership. 
Vary  truly  yours, 

AsTHua  S.  PFxrm, 
Aisociate  Pro/eaaor  of  EnglWi. 

SoirrH  NvACK,  N.Y., 

AprU  a.  1975. 
Oen.  Maxwell  E.  Rich,  Ret., 
Executive  Vice  PnaUlent,  National  Rifle 
AM»oeiation  of  America.  Waahinfton.  D.C. 
Dssa  Okmbuu.  Rich:  I  have  Just  ivcelved 
vour  letter  of  April  6tb,  asking  support  of  the 
position  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America  with  respect  to  impending  gun  con- 
trol legislation. 

For  years  it  has  defied  my  reason  that  peo- 
ple like  you  and  your  organization  can  hon- 
estly defend  the  indiscriminate  ownership 
2nd  use  of  lire  arms  in  this  country.  The 
statistles  with  respect  to  violent  crimes  per- 
peirated  by  maniacs  whose  only  courage  lies 
with  a  gun  in  their  hand  seems  to  escape 
you.  In  your  alarm  that  you  might  not  be 
allowed  to  use  a  rifle  in  lawful  pursuit.  You 
deliberately  misconstrue  the  word  "control" 
to  mean  "eonflscation",  as  your  impassioned 
rhetoric  proclaims.  No  intelligent  dUzen 
ieels  all  crime  will  stop  with  gun  control — 
but  equally,  no  intelligent  citizen  can  reach 
the  conclusion  that  it  wUl  not  be  reduced 
by  such  control. 

Had  I  any  sympathy  toward  your  position 
before  receiving  your  letter,  it  would  have 
been  completely  destroyed  by  the  "National 
Opinion  Survey  on  Crime  Control"  which 
yonr  letter  purports  to  develop.  Never  In  my 
experience  have  I  seen  four  question  so 
loaded"  in  favor  of  one  side  of  the  question. 
They  all  seem  to  be  of  the  old  "Have  you 
.stopped  beating  your  wife?"  variety— I  would 
e.\pect  a  more  intelligent  approach  from  your 
organization. 

I  believe  the  kind  of  hysteria  you're  at- 
tempting to  arouse  by  letters  such  as  the  one 
you  ars  sending  U  the  only  reason  why  this 
country  has  not  faced  this  Issue  properly  In 
the  past.  You  are  merely  clouding  an  issue 
in  which  most  citizens  have  a  serious  con- 
cern— if  you  woxild  concentrate  on  a  more 
objectlv*  approach,  I  am  confldsnt  our  legis- 
lators could  rwvlaw  tbs  problem  and  develop 
suitable  laws  which  wlU  serve  the  best  in- 
terest trf  our  citizenry  as  a  whole — not  special 
interest  groups  such  as  yours. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Raymond  J.  Kktks. 

National  Htnx 
AsaocxA-noK  or  Aukica, 
Wa^fngton,  D.C,  April  S,  1975. 
Mr.  Ratmoiri  Kstss, 
Jiapmond  ITeyss  Kngineera, 
«l»/M/qrt,  M.r. 

EMeas  lO.  Ksm:  Ktsb  If  you  don't  have 
time  to  oompiaMy  read  my  letter.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  hdsww  tbs  four  qussti(MiB  in  the 
»P«cl*l  suTTsy  pa^et  rve  enclosed  for  you. 

The  qiwMduua  faiTolve  your  personal  safety 
and  the  safety  of  your  home  and  family. 

As  I  wnte  yon  this  letter,  many  Uw  abid- 
ing dtlMns  ace  dasply  concerned  over  new 
snd  ra41oel  laws  outlawing  the  use  of  guns 
which  are  being  propoesd  In  the  U.S.  qon- 
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gress  and  State  legislatures.  These  laws  will 
direoUy  affect  your  right  to  a  safe  home. 

Many  Congressmen  and  State  Legislators 
arc  undecided  on  how  to  vote  on  t>ii«  ex- 
treaiely  important  Issue  which  may  well  de- 
cide on  how  yotir  local  police  are  able  to  pro- 
tect your  family. 

Your  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  other  law 
abiding  citizens,  can  Influence  their  vote,  so 
plsase  answer  these  four  extremely  important 
questions  in  our  National  Opinion  Survey  on 
Crime  Control  and  rush  them  to  me  today. 
The  survey  results  will  be  released  by  NRA 
to  the  national  press,  radio  and  TV.  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  your  State  Legislature  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

In  my  Ave  years  as  the  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
I  have  never  seen  such  an  organized  and 
politically  powerful  effort  to  ouUaw  th*  use 
of  Orearma  throughout  America. 

If  these  radical  and  otitspoken  pressure 
groups  completely  succeed,  I  firmly  believe 
the  safety  of  each  and  every  person  in  yotir 
neighborhood  wUl  be  in  Jeopardy. 

Even  though  you  may  not  own  or  have 
any  direct  interest  in  firearms,  I  believe  you 
must  be  informed  of  the  terribly  serious  con- 
sequences of  what  the  liberal  pre.ss  refers  to 
as   'OUN  CONTROL". 

My  friend,  they  are  not  talking  of  "CON- 
TROL"; they  want  complete  and  total  "CON- 
FISCATION". This  will  mean  the  elimination 
and  removal  of  all  police  revolvers,  all  sport- 
ing rifles  and  target  pistols  owned  by  law 
abiding  citizens. 

That's  right — movements  to  take  away 
police  weapons  are  very  real.  In  New  York 
City,  Important  city  officials  have  publicly 
advocated  that  all  firearms  be  taken  from  the 
city's  patrolmen. 

In  1973  the  occurrence  of  violent  crime  in- 
creased 23%.  Throughout  oiu-  country  a  crime 
of  violence,  like  murder,  robbery,  assault  or 
rape,  occurred  once  every  36  seconds  in  1973. 
This  means  that  In  1973  over  869,460  men, 
women.  chUdren  or  elderly  persons  fell  vic- 
tim to  thieves  and  hoodlums.  Our  coiirts 
have  done  little  to  protect  us. 

The  fact  l.s  that  65';  of  the  criminals  re- 
leased from  prison  are  re-arrested  for  new 
crtanes  within  four  years.  Oftentimes  the 
criminal  is  back  on  the  street  before  his  vic- 
tim Is  recovered  enough  to  leave  the  hospital. 
Tell  me,  what  would  the  crime  rate  be  if 
the  criminals  knew  our  police  were  unarmed 
or  a  store  owner  or  private  home  owner  could 
not  legaUy  own  a  gun  to  protect  his  prop- 
erty? 

I  don't  believe  we  can  sit  back  and  allow 
the  "Gun  Confiscation"  people  in  this  coim- 
try  to  pass  laws  that  would  set  the  stage  for 
the  most  terrifying  crime  wave  ever  to  occur 
in  modern  history. 

The  "Gun  Confiscation"  tells  us  that: 

"Oim  Control  means  Crime  Control" 

They  say: 

•All  we  have  to  do  is  take  aU  the  guns 
from  all  the  citizens  and  violent  crime  will 
automatically  stop". 

I  don't  believe  it. 

If  this  so-called  solution  to  the  terrible 
suffering  and  pain  caused  by  violent  crimes 
in  o\»  country  would  work,  I  would  be  for 
total  control  of  guns.  But  it  Just  isn't  that 
simple. 

You  and  I  know  that  laws  are  obeyed  by 
the  gocxl.  decent  members  of  our  com- 
munity ...  not  by  the  professional  crooks 
and  murderers  who  live  by  stealing  and  kill- 
ing. 

All  of  this  is  why  I  need  your  personal  help 
today.  I  need  your  opinion  so  I  can  take  your 
case,  our  case,  to  the  legislators  voting  on 
these  laws. 

That's  why  we  are  conducting  this  Na- 
tional Survey  of  Americans,  so  we  can  tell  otir 
side  of  the  gun  control  issue  to  State  and 
Federal  legislators. 

The  situation  is  extremely  serious.  In  the 


last  election  27  Congressman  who  supported 
private  ownership  of  firearms  were  defeated. 
At  the  saixi«  time  every  Congressman  who 
sponsored  anti-gun  legislation  was  re-elected. 
Right  now  there  are  51  different  bills  be- 
fore the  Congress  restricting  the  ownership 
of  firearms.  Many  states  In  the  Union  have 
bills  in  their  State  Legliilatiires  to  restrict 
private  gun  ownership. 

We  cannot  sit  back  and  wait.  You  and  i 
cannot  afford  to  have  laws  passed  that  will 
give  criminals  control  of  our  homes  and 
neighborhoods,  without  any  feai-  of  punish- 
ment. 

I  have  set  every  available  resource  at  the 
National  Rifle  AssociaUon  into  this  im- 
portant fight.  The  cost  is  over  940,000  each 
month.  This  Includes  detailed  research,  up- 
to-date  information  services  and  expert  legal 
advice. 

You  may  have  heard  the  National  Rifle 
As.«;oclatlon  referred  to  as  a  large,  extremely 
rich,  private  interest  group  by  the  liberal 
press.  This  te  simply  not  so.  Our  mlllioD 
member  organization  barely  has  the  funds 
to  support  our  sporting  activities  like  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Shoothig  Team  and  Training 
programs. 

We  are  not  rich.  And  our  interest  is  not 
private.  Our  fight  is  for  the  protection  of  you, 
your  family  and  all  other  decent,  law-abid- 
ing Americans. 

I'm  not  used  to  writing  letters  like  this. 
But  I  do  need  your  financial  support  to  help 
pay  the  important  legal  expenses  needed  to 
defend  Americans'  right  to  protect  their 
homes  from  criminals  and  their  right  to  own 
and  use  sporting  firearms. 
1  beg  of  you  to  act  now: 
First,  answer  yotir  4  survey  questions.  Let 
me  know  how  you  think  the  removal  of  guns 
will  affect  you  and  your  community.  Re- 
member, the  results  of  this  National  Siurey 
will  be  tabulated  soon  and  sent  to  the  Na- 
tional Press,  TV  and  Radio,  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  your  State  Legislators,  many  of 
whom  are  yet  undecided  on  this  Issue. 

Write  a  letter  directly  to  yoin*  United 
States  Senators  in  Washington,  Jacob  K. 
Javits  aiMl  James  L.  Buckley  (c/o  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20510)  and 
tell  them  how  ybu  feel  on  this  Issue  of  yo\ir 
private  safety. 

Send  the  largest  contribution  you  can  to 
NRA  today  so  we  can  lead  the  legislative 
fight  against  the  anti-gun  forces  in  America. 
I  hope  you  will  consider  sending  a  contribu- 
tion of  at  least  $20.00  or  even  925.00. 

Inform  others.  Pass  this  letter  along  to 
friends  and  relatives.  If  you  write  and  ask 
me,  I  will  send  you  a  special  information 
brochure  on  how  you  can  influence  othei-s 
in  your  community. 

It's  important  to  do  all  you  can  to  help- 
it  could  mean  the  dlfferenre  between  oi-r 
success  or  failure. 

I  believe  if  guns  are  outlawed,  murdwers 
and   thieves  will  have  control  of  our  lives 
and  property.  We  will  have  no  defenses.  So 
please  act  now. 
Sincerely. 

Gen.  Maxwell  E.  Rich,  Ret , 
EMcutive  Vice  President,  National 
Rifle  AMOCiation  of  America. 
P.S. — When  you  return  your  special  sur- 
vey packet,  I  will  not  record  your  name  with 
your  response.  Only  totals  wUl  be  released 
to  the  public  to  maintain  your  confidential 
opinions.  If  you  feel  as  I  do  about  the  des- 
perate need  to  fight  the  out-lawlng  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  guns,  I  hope  you  will  send 
me  the  largest  contribution  you  can  today 
Anything  you  can  send  will  help  in  this  fight. 

Question  No.  1:  Do  you  believe  you  have  a 
right  to  personally  defend  yourself  and  your 
property  against  a  violent  criminal  attack? 
Yes,  no.  undecided. 

Question  No.  2:  Do  you  believe  your  local 
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police  need  to  carry  firearms  to  arrest  rob- 
bery and  murder  suspects?  Yes,  no,  unde- 
ciried. 

Question  No.  3:  Do  you  believe  that  by 
banning  the  ownership  of  firearms  (includ- 
ing sporting  and  antique  guns)  that  the 
number  of  murders  and  robberies  would 
significantly  be  reduced  in  your  community? 
Yes,  no,  undecided. 

Question  No.  4:  If  a  new  lirearnis  law  was 
enacted  in  your  state  banning  all  ownership 
"of  guns,  do  you  believe  that  hoodlums  and 
organized  criminals  would  volunteer  their 
guns  to  your  local  police  department?  Ye.s. 
no,  undecided. 


CAN  CANS  BE  RECYCLED  CHEAPLY? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Can  Cans  Be  Recycled 
Cheaply?"  which  appeared  on  October  2, 
1975,  in  the  San  Diego  Union.     , 

The  article  describes  an  important  and 
unique  solid  waste  management  program 
now  underway  in  Oceanside,  Calif.  The 
city  of  Oceanside,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  is  collect- 
ing and  recycling  steel  and  aluminum 
cans  in  a  way  which  will  conserve  energy, 
reduce  solid  waste  production,  and  gen- 
erate new  income  for  the  city  treasury. 
If  this  experimental  project  proves  suc- 
cessful, it  will  provide  a  valuable  model 
for  other  local  communities  and  private 
industries  that  wish  to  actively  pursue 
these  vital  policy  objectives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  Cans  Be  Recycled  Cheaply? 

OcEANsmE. — Mayor  Howard  T.  Richardson 
and  officials  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  (Alcoa)  embarked  yesterday  on  what 
was  called  a  "unique  experiment"  in  public 
recycling  of  steel  and  aluminum  cans. 

Starting  Oct.  20,  under  the  month-long 
program,  Oceanside  residents  will  be  asked  to 
place  empty  beverage  and  food  cans  in  plas- 
tic bags  alongside  their  trash  cans  for  pick- 
up by  the  city  sanitation  department. 

A  $122,000  machine,  incorporating  mag- 
nets, conveyor  belts  and  other  devices  in- 
vented by  Alcoa  engineers,  will  separate  the 
bags  from  garbage,  rip  apart  the  plastic  bags 
and  fvinnel  the  cans  into  the  crusher  for 
separation  of  aluminum  from  steel. 

The  metal  will  be  shipped  in  700-pound 
units  to  the  company's  recycling  center  in 
Indiana  for  meliing  down  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing new  cans. 

called  a  first  in  vwited  states 

Company  officials  said  the  experiment — 
the  first  of  its  kind  In  the  country,  they 
said — will  be  successfiil  if  the  melted  down 
aluminum  can  be  produced  for  less  than  25 
cents  per  pound. 

The  program  was  unveiled  at  a  company- 
paid  luncheon  for  50  at  the  Twin  Bridge 
Motor  Inn,  attended  by  city  officials  and  citi- 
zens active  in  Oceauside's  successful  anti- 
litter  drive. 

These  past  efforts.  Alcoa  spokesmen  said, 
attracted  the  company  here  as  the  testing 
niHrket  for  the  new  recycling  system. 

They  said  the  results  of  the  month -long 
experiment  will  be  analyzed  and.  if  shown 
to  be  worth  the  effort,  the  machines  wlU  be 
improved  and  sold  to  prospective  recycling 
companies  and  local  governments. 

Basel  DeWalt.  named  by  Richardson  as 
chairman  of  the  Bag-A-Can  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Chairman,  said  the  city-hacked  pilot 


project  Is  aimed  at  collecting  cans  from 
people  who  do  not  participate  in  voluntary 
recycling  programs  conducted  by  various 
local  organizations. 

Alcoa's  San  Diego  representative,  Kristlne 
Dinusson,  said  such  organizations  collected 
8.4   million  cans   in  the  nation  last  year — 
about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  possible. 
sixty  thousand -pound  maximum 

John  B.  O'Connell,  Alcoa's  manager  of  vol- 
untary reclamation  programs,  said  100  per 
cent  participation  in  the  coming  weeks  could 
produce  60,000  pounds  of  aluminum  cans, 
93  per  cent  of  which  can  be  melted  down 
for  recyclUig. 

O'Connell  said  his  company  visited  New 
York,  Florida  and  Texas  before  settling  on 
Oceanside  as  the  city  for  the  pilot  project. 

After  the  one-month  experiment,  O'Con- 
nell said,  a  local  salvage  company  or  the 
City  of  Oceanside  could  buy  the  equipment. 
Charles  M.  Davis  Jr.,  president  of  Industrial 
Metals  &  Salvage  Co.  of  San  Diego  said  he 
would  be  interested  if  citizens  show  enough 
interest. 

O'Connell  said  the  major  question  the 
company  is  trying  to  answer  is  whether  citi- 
zens will  participate.  Some  communities 
would  simply  steal  the  free  plastic  bags  tor 
their  own  use.  he  said,  but  he  said  Oceanside 
seems  willing  to  participate  wholeheartedly. 
will  aid  city  treasury 

Besides  producing  recyclable  metal,  the 
program  will  also  produce  some  money  for 
Oceanside's  treasury.  Alcoa  will  pay  the  city 
$300  per  ton  for  collected  cans  that  are  proc- 
essed throvigh  the  new  machine. 

O'Connell  said  at  least  a  ton  will  be  col- 
lected— approximately  46.000  cans,  figured 
at  23  average-size  cans  per  pound,  yielding 
a  little  over  half  a  cent  each.  He  said  col- 
lecting the  upper  estimate  of  60,000  pounds 
during  the  trial  period  could  produce  $9,000 
for  Oceanside  and.  on  a  yearly  basis,  $108,000. 

"You  shouldn't  expect  the  city  to  get 
wealthy"  from  the  project,  the  mayor  told 
the  group.  "But  you  have  to  look  at  this  as 
a  total  answer — people  throw  cans  on  the 
roadside,  under  the  table  and  I've  seen  cans 
in  the  ocean.  Energy  will  be  recovered  and 
this  is  a  good  usable  product.  It  will  be  a 
succe.ssfu)  effort  if  all  work  at  it." 


SENATOR       FRANK       CHURCH:  A 

DISTINGUISHED     ,  RECORD  OF 

ACHIEVEMENT     ON     BEHALF  OF 
OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  was  created 
in  1961  to  be  a  focal  point  and  advocate 
in  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  aged  and 
aging  Americans. 

Today  the  Committee  on  Aging  has  23 
members — making  it  the  second  largest 
committee  in  the  Senate  just  after  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  is  superbly 
served  by  its  chairman,  Senator  Frank 
Church. 

As  the  former  chairman  and  now  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  been  impressed  by  his 
leadership,  his  fimdamental  grasp  of  the 
issues,  his  innate  decency,  and  his  legis- 
lative skills. 

He  became  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  1971.  During  that  time,  he  has  been 
in  the  forefront  in  advancmg  legislation 
on  behalf  of  older  Americans,  including : 

Enactment  of  the  20-percent  social  se- 
curity increase  in  1972,  the  largest  dollar 
raise  by  far  in  the  history  of  the  program. 

Establishment  of  a  cost-of-living  ad- 


lustment  mechanism  to  make  social  se- 
curity benefits  inflation-proof  for  the 
elderly. 

Enactment  of  a  two-step.  11-percent 
.social  security  raise  in  1974. 

Approval  of  amendments  to  strengthen 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act. 

Recently  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens  compiled  a  listing  of  some  of 
Senator  Church's  major  legislative 
achievements  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  summary,  entitled  "Sena- 
tor Prank  Church:  A  Distinguished  Rec- 
ord of  Achievement" — be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

C-!:.NATor.    Frank    Chuech:    A    Distinguishkd 
HtcoRD  OF  Achievement 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  Senator  Prank  Church  has  been  the 
leading  voice  in  Congress  on  behalf  of  aged 
and  aging  Americans.  He  lias  consistently 
been  in  the  forefront  on  everyday  issues  of 
direct  concern  to  the  elderly.  And,  his  legis- 
lative accomplishments  in  the  field  of  aging 
have  been  unequaled  by  any  other  Member  of 
Congress.  Among  his  major  achievements— 
either  as  the  sponsor  or  cosponsor  of  legisla- 
tion: 

Enacuneut  of  a  20-percent  Social  Security 
increase  in  1972,  which  enabled  more  than 
!  million  Americans  to  escape  from  povertv. 

Creation  of  a  new  cost-of-living  adjustment 
mec:aauism  to  protect  Social  Security  bene- 
fi-'larles  from  the  harsh  impact  of  infiation 

Increased  Social  Security  benefits  in  1973 
for  more  than  3  million  aged  widows,  who 
represent  one  of  the  most  economically  dis- 
advantaged grovips  in  our  society. 

Extension  of  Medicare  coverage  to  1.7  mil- 
lion disabled  Social  Security  beneflclRrles 
\inder  age  65. 

Establishment  of  a  national  hot  meals  pro- 
gram for  persons  60  and  over  in  conveniently 
located  centers.  Nearly  240,000  older  Ameri- 
cans now  receive  meals  under  the  Title  VII 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly. 

Enactment  of  a  new  national  senior  citizens 
corps  to  build  upon  the  enormously  success- 
ful Mainstream  pilot  projects,  such  as  Senior 
Aides  Nearly  13.700  low-income  persons  55 
or  older  participate  in  this  Jobs  program. 

Passage  of  the  Older  Americans  Compre- 
liensive  Services  Amendments  of  1973  to  ( a  t 
provide  new  and  improved  community  serv- 
ices for  elderly  persons;  (b)  strengthen  the 
Administration  on  Aging>'(c)  establish  model 
programs  to  come  to  grips  with  the  practical 
problems  and  challenges  of  aged  and  aging 
Amerlcini.  including  services  for  the  handi- 
capped, preretirement  counseling,  and  coi  - 
tinuiufe  education;  and  (d)  creation  of  a 
transportation  program  to  help  the  iuinjo:"'Ue 
elrteriy. 

Enactment  of  a  two-step,  11  percent  Soci«l 
Security  increase  in  1974.  Senator  Cliurcli 
personally  led  the  fight  for  the  interim  ": 
percent  Social  Security  hike  by  winning  the 
support  of  57  cosponsors  In  the  Senate. 

Allowing  States  greater  flexibility  in  pio- 
vifiing    social   services    for    former    and    po 
Veiitlal   aged  public   assistance  recipients. 

Exempting  the  value  of  maintenance  and 
support  furnished  by  private,  nonprofit  re- 
tirement homes  in  determining  eligibility 
for  Supplemental  Security  Income  benefits. ' 
Thus,  the  subsidized  portion  of  a  reclpleii's 
mamtenance  in  a  nonprofit  home  for  the 
aged  win  no  longer  be  considered  as  un- 
earned Income  and  will  not  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate  the   individual's   SSI   payments. 

Blocking  the  Administration's  proposed  5 
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percent  c«Ulzt(  for  th*  1975  Social  Security 
cost-of-Uvtnc  MlJustiiMa.t — thus  allowing 
older  AmnrtnaTii  to  raeelve  the  fuU  8  per- 
cent Inff— w  aa  sutlMxlzed  by  law. 

Crestloa  of  •  nAtloiiin<to  community  edu- 
cation prognm  to  pcorlde  recreational,  edu- 
cauonjj.  and  »  mrtetr  o(  otlier  conununitv 
sernoea  far  tli*  young  and  oM  alike. 

EgtablWiment  <tf  a  model  program  to  make 
home  healtb  aatiUiei  more  readily  available 
to  proTlda  altematlTes  to  unnecessary  and 
more  coetlr  forms  of  Institutionalization. 

On  other  bonta.  Senator  Church  is  also 
working  for  tba  enactment  of  additional  im- 
portant laglalarton,  including: 

Kstahllrtiment  ot  an  Independent,  non- 
poUttcal  Sodal  Security  Admlnlatration  out- 
side the  O^MTtment  of  SEW;  prohibition 
of  the  man  tug  of  political  announcements 
with  Social  Security  checks;  and  the  separa- 
tion o*  tb»  Social  Secxmty  trust  funds  from 
the  unlfled  budget. 

Coverage  of  essential  out-of-hospital  pre- 
scription drugs  under  Medicare. 

Protecting  older  Americans  from  higher 
hospital  oosU  by  freezing  the  Medicare  hos- 
pital deductible  at  the  1975  level. 

Extension  and  expansion  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  enable  more  elderly  per- 
sons to  continue  to  live  independently  in 
their  own  hooies. 

An  older  Americans  Home  Repair  and 
Wlnterlzatlon  Act. 

Extension  and  expansion  of  the  Older 
American  Community  Servlee  Employment 
Act  to  provide  new  Job  opportunities  for 
elderly  persons. 

Extension  of  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment mechanism  to  persons  receiving  Social 
Security  benefits. 

Authorization  of  two  Social  Security  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  a  year  during  periods 
of  accelerated  inflation. 


Oct  obey  29,  197.: 


career  as  a  national  leader  in  the  labor 
movement. 

Prom  a  job  as  a  construction  worker 
in  Chicago  early  in  this  century,  he  rose 
to  become  the  president  of  the  Laborer's 
International  Union  and  its  650.000 
members  and  a  vice  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 

My  ow-n  friendship  with  Peter  Fosco 
dates  back  through  the  years  that  we 
worked  together  in  support  of  construc- 
tion safety  legislation,  fair  labor  stand- 
ards, and  pension  reform,  to  name  only 
a  few.  But  his  contributions  spread  be- 
yond labor  legislation  and  Into  the  many 
battles  for  enhancing  the  lives  of  all, 
especially  the  aging,  the  sick,  the  hungry, 
the  handicapped,  and  the  poor. 

He  was  a  leader,  a  humanitarian,  and 
a  gentleman,  and  his  leadership,  his  de- 
votion, and  his  gentleness  will  be  missed 
by  the  members  of  his  union,  by  his 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  by  the  Na- 
tion. 

His  wife,  Carmela,  and  his  sons,  James 
and  Angelo,  have  my  sincere  condolences. 
May  they  find  comfort  in  knowing  that 
Peter  Posco  is  memorialized  forever  by 
his  contributions  to  Improving  the  lives 
of  all  Ameilcans. 


JACK  BEIDLER 


ZAMBIA  NATIONAL  DAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Zambia, 
formerly  Northern  Rhodesia,  is  now  mov- 
ing toward  total  self-sufflciency;  a  land- 
locked nation  situated  between  Angola 
and  Mosambique,  Zambia  became  a  re- 
public upon  Independence.  This  is  the 
first  former  coloiy-  to  do  so. 

Because  of  its  geographical  position 
and  due  to  unrest  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries Zambia  has  liad  some  difQcuIty  in 
exporting  its  mineral  wealth.  However  its 
railroad  ties  to  Tanzania  will  help  im- 
mensely upon  completion. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Zam- 
bia. Kenneth  Kaimda.  recently  visited 
the  United  States  and  expressed  his  af- 
fection for  the  countrj'  and  the  people  of 
/unerica. 

Zambia  has  traditionally  been  the 
third  largest  producer  of  copper,  which 
accounts  for  about  50  percent  of  the 
country's  gross  national  product.  The 
United  States  has  supplied  over  $21  mil- 
lion in  bilateral  'economic  aid  since  1964 
and  his  been  instrumental  in  developing 
the  great  North  Road  that  links  Zambia 
with  the  port  of  Dar  Es  Salaam  in  Tan- 
zania. Mr.  President  I  ask  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  to  join  me  in 
wishing  the  President  and  the  people  of 
Zambia  best  wishes  on  Zambia's  National 
Day,  October  24, 1975. 


PETER  POSCO.  PRESIDENT  OP  LA- 
BORER'S INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

Mr,  WIUJAMS.  Mr.  President,  Peter 
Fosco  died  at  his  home  In  Chicago  on 
Sunday,  bringing  to  an  end  a  remarkable 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  we  in  Washington  and  people 
throughout  America  lost  a  good  friend. 
Jack  Beidler,  legislative  director  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  died. 

In  the  UAW's  Washington  Report  of 
October  20.  1975,  Prank  Wallick,  the 
editor,  commented  on  Jack.  I  ask  unani- 
mous c(Hisent  tliat  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a.s  follows: 

IProfn  the  UAW  Washington  Report.  Oct  20 
19761 
Thibute  to  Jack  Beidlkx 
The  legislative  process  Is  a  lonely  road- 
long  nights,  a  lot  of  standing  around.  You 
have  to  stick  your  foot  in  the  door.  It  takes 
a   lot   out  of  you— and  the  rewards  don't 
come  in  blazing  headlines.  Jack  Beidler,  as 
few  pe<^le  in  the  nation,  understood  the 
lonely,  uphill  nature  of  the  legislative  proc- 
'ess.  His  death  last  week  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes    of   his    close    as-sociates    in    the   UAW 
Washington  Office.  And  his  loss  to  his  family 
is  immense. 

Jack  was  not  a  backslapper.  He  didn't 
come  on  like  gang-busters.  But  his  com- 
petence was  so  vast  he  could  have  gone  over 
to  the  side  of  Industry  and  made  a  million. 
Yet  sell-out  was  foreign  to  his  very  nature. 
He  was  a  true  believer.  Prom  his  earliest 
days,  he  knew  what  he  wanted — and  he  did  it 
beautifuUy.  Better  than  any  of  hi.s  peers.  His 
close  friend  and  co-worker.  Dick  Warden 
called  him  "a  lobbyist's  lobbyist."  That's 
it.  He  knew  the  craft.  And  he  never  ran 
from  the  word  "lobbyist."  He  liked  it.  Not 
that  lobbyists  didn't  include  some  shady 
characters. 

But  Jack  was  not  for  .sale.  He  was  the 
people's  champion.  Yet  he  was  also  an 
anonymous  person.  His  tall,  somewhat 
slouching  frame  standing  outside  of  the 
Hotjse  floor  was  not  a  name  that  flashed 
over  the  wires  to  a  waiting  world.  But  the 
in'  people  knew  Jack.  They  respected  his 
wisdom.  And  they  knew  what  he  stood  for. 
It  was  integrity.  It  was  for  people,  as  op- 
po.=.<i  to  property.  It  l.s  no  mistake  that  they 


sang  "Hold  the  Fort  for  We  Are  Coming 
Union  Men  Be  Strong"  at  his  funeral  last 
week.  That  was  Jack  Beidler.  That  was  Jack 
standing  at  the  House  and  Senate  gates, 
letting  the  535  people  inside  know  what  the 
union  wanted. 

He  had  an  encjclopedic  mind.  He  could 
remember  political  line-ups  that  date  way 
back.  And  he  could  conjure  up  strategies.  He 
was  one  of  the  brains  behind  the  ^ouse 
Democratic  reform  rxiles.  All  he  needed  was  a 
book  of  rules,  a  list  of  names,  a  phone — and 
he  could  go  to  work.  Probably  the  best  in 
Washington.  The  rest  of  us  pay  our  dues, 
hope  we  can  elect  somebody — and  then  wait 
for  the  best.  Not  Jack  Beidler.  His  worlc 
began  when  the  folks  came  to  Washington. 
Jack  met  them  getting  off  the  plane,  un- 
pack Uig  their  bags — and  he  let  them  all  know 
in  his  gentle,  but  firm  manner  that  the 
UAW,  the  labor  movement,  the  people  ex- 
pected some  results. 

To  Jack  the  New  Jerusalem  was  important. 
He  expected  to  get  there.  He  was  working 
his  way  toward  It.  That's  what  It  was  all 
about.  Others  could  dilly  and  dally  about  a 
few  crumbs  here  and  a  few  cnunbs  there— 
Jack  Beidler  was  working  for  a  better  world. 
That  was  his  dream.  That's  why  he  stood 
there  at  the  House  and  Senate  door.  And  he 
knew  that  every  Inch  of  the  way  was  going 
to  be  very  tough.  Most  of  the  time  he  was 
mUd— deceptively  so.  He  could  explode  if  ho 
had  to — and  you  were  siuprised.  because  that 
was  not  his  way.  But  he  did  that,  so  infre- 
quently, to  remind  us  all  that  we  were  work- 
ing for  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  we  hadn't 
better  forget  It.  Washington  Is  so  full  of 
thne-servers,  people  on  the  make,  the  weary 
the  con  artists,  the»  clowns.  Uie  glazv-eved 
defeated. 

Jack  Beidler  was  up  there  with  the  all  time 
greats.  And  he'd  been  at  It  for  20  years,  slog- 
ging away  in  the  legislative  mire  of  Wash- 
ington. *We  were  talking  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  wondering  about  Ford,  about  the  Demo- 
cratic flock  and  '76,  asking  ourselves  if  our 
kids  would  have  any  kind  of  chance  to  live 
under  a  Roosevelt  or  a  Truman— where  we'd 
have  no  war  and  an  activist  President  who 
woiUd  work  for  the  people.  We  didn't  use  the 
word,  that  would  be  too  corny  among  friends 
that  early  in  the  day— but  we  were  asking  If 
wed  every  see  the  New  Jerusalem.  Jack  is 
gone  now.  And  he  left  his  legacy.  We  can't  do 
it  as  well  as  he  did— but  we  can  try— and  his 
life  is  there  for  all  of  us  to  think  about  We 
cant  let  him  down. — P.W. 


RAILROAD  ABANDONMENT  DOES 
AFFECT  YOU 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  clearly  aware  of  the  strong  piiblic 
interest  in  the  serious  problems  con- 
fronting the  Nation's  railroads. 

Among  them  are  the  long-tei-m  social 
and  eonomic  consequences  of  rail  aban- 
donment. This  is  true  nQt  only  of  the  im- 
mediate questions  concerning  abandon- 
ment recommended  by  the  USRA'in  the 
northeast  region  but  also  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Rail  abandonments  are  occurring  at  an 
Increasing  rate.  In  the  yeare  1971-73 
abandonment  applications  alone  in- 
volved 17  percent  of  the  total  mileage 
abandoned  since  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1920  was  enacted.  I  find  it  incredible 
that  we  know  so  little  about  the  effects 
these  actions  will  have  on  our  domestic 
and  international  marketing  patterns  or 
our  rural  environment. 

The  fear  of  rail  abandonment  works 
actively  agauist  small  towns  and  farm- 
ing communities.  Local  businessmen  be- 
come hesitant  about  expansion  and  na- 
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tional  firms  cannot  be  sure  that  there 
will  be  a  reliable  rail  service  in  future 
years  and  thus  hesitate  when  considering 
where  to  build  a  satellite  plant. 

Our  Nation  is  faced  with  many  im- 
portant transportation  decisions.  What 
happens  in  the  next  few  years  will  set  the 
stage  for  coming  decades  and  genera- 
tions. We  must  look  carefullj'  at  some  of 
the  unanswered  questions  related  to  the 
problem  of  moving  people  and  goods 
from  place  to  place. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  some  of 
this  work  is  being  carried  out  by  groups 
such  as  the  Citizens  Countryside  Council 
of  southern  Minnesota.  The  following 
articles  discuss  the  activities  and  con- 
cerns of  this  group  and  similar  work 
being  done  in  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  from  the  Farmer 
entitled  "Railroad  Abandonment  Does 
Affect  You"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Parmer,  Sept.  20,  19761 

Railroad    Abandonment    Does    Affect    You 

(By  Joe  Isakson) 

Paced  with  a  90"!,  chance  of  getthig  beat 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a 
16-member  South  Dakota  Task  Force  on  Rail- 
road Policy  is  waging  a  hard-fought  battle 
to  save  rail  branch  lines  in  South  Dakota. 

The  state's  rail  lines  are  90%  branch  lines, 
chief  target  of  the  lines'  efforts  to  cut  back 
high-cost,  low-proflt  line  mileage. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  South  Dakota 
is  a  state  where  70%  of  the  grain  is  shipped 
by  rail  and  you  have  what  those  involved 
with  the  grain  transportation  industry  call 
a  transportation  crisis. 

John  Gubbrud,  Alcester,  SD  attorney  for 
an  organization  called  KORR  (Keep  Our  Rail 
Roads)  says,  "South  Dakota  is  desperately 
struggling  to  keep  rail  service  in  its  rural 
areas.  We've  got  to  have  this  service  for  our 
rural  areas. 

"But  according  to  the  history  of  the  ICC, 
we  have  about  a  90%  chance  of  getting  beat," 
adds  Gubbrud,  the  son  of  former  South  Da- 
kota Governor  Archie  Gubbrud. 

KORR  is  an  organization  of  elevator  oper- 
ators, merchants,  farmers  and  co-op  leaders 
working  to  halt  abandonment  of  five  of 
South  Dakota's  branch  lines.  A  major  task  for 
KORR  has  been  to  keep  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  line  from  Iroquois, 
SD  to  Wren,  lA  open,  following  an  attempt 
two  years  ago  by  the  railroad  to  abandon  the 
164-mUe  line. 

Other  lines  up  for  abandonment  include 
the  Doland  to  Watertown  and  Winner  to 
Norfolk,  NE  lines  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western line,  and  the  Orient  to  Roscoe  line 
on  the  Milwaukee  Road. 

A  study  shows  it  will  take  $3  million  to 
upgrade  the  Iroquois-Wren  line,  which  runs 
through  Oubbrud's  hometown  of  Alcester. 
"I'm  not  going  to  say  Alcester  will  blow  away 
if  the  line  is  abandoned,  but  it  sure  will  hurt 
us  if  we  lose  it,"  he  comments. 

According  to  John  D.  Therrien,  Pierre,  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  raUroads,  South  Da- 
kota Transportation  Department,  the  rail 
abandonment  problem  is  a  complicated  one, 
affected  by  happ>enings  a  thousand  miles 
away. 

The  Task  Force  on  Railroad  Policy  was 
formed  in  October,  1973  to  look  into  the 
problem. 

Its  long-range  goal:  To  get  a  better  rail 
system,  seciu-e  legislation  to  equalize  the  tax 
system,  and  to  ease  the  economic  burden 
through  tax  credit. 

Ideally,   says   Therrien,    all   the   railroads 


that  can  be  made  viable  will  continue.  But 
some  don't  have  the  potential  to  continue. 

"There  are  many  factors.  It's  not  a  sim- 
ple thing  to  figure  out  whether  or  not  a 
line  can  keep  going,"  Therrien  adds. 

"The  problem  is  how  to  handle  it,"  says 
Leonard  Poth,  assistant  director  of  the  Btjsl- 
ness  Research  Bureau  (BRB),  University  of 
South  Dakota.  "The  railroads  are  private  en- 
terprise. Should  we  fix  up  the  railbeds  and 
treat  them  like  the  highways? 

"We  have  found,"  he  adds,  "in  our  rail- 
road impact  study  of  the  Iroquois-Wren  line, 
that  it  costs  considerably  more  to  build  and 
maintain  highways  that  can  safely  handle 
the  traffic  generated  with  no  railroads  than 
it  would  cost  to  restore  the  railroads." 

Members  of  the  task  force  are  wary  of  some 
measures  utilized  in  other  states  to  save  raU 
lines. 

"Some  of  the  alternatives  are  pretty  radi- 
cal and  involve  some  bold  steps.  We're  not 
sure  that  is  the  way  to  go."  says  Gubbrud. 

IXCISLATIVE    HELP 

The  1974  South  Dakota  Legislature  signed 
into  law  seven  bills  providing  financial  re- 
lief for  raU  lines  serving  the  state.  One  biU 
relieved  railroads  of  some  of  the  cost  la 
maintaining  grade  crossings  Another  allowed 
tax  credits  for  money  spent  on  maintenance. 
The  legislature  also  exempted  excise  taxes  on 
locomotive  fuel. 

The  task  force  has  been  considering  a 
number  of  alternatives  to  abandonment. 
These  include  private  short  line  operation, 
subsidy  (local,  state  or  federal),  public  own- 
ership and  operation,  a  loan  or  loan  guaran- 
tee program  to  upgrade  rail  lines,  and  preser- 
vation of  abandoned  right-of-way  for  future 
use. 

The  task  force  has  not  endorsed  any  of  the 
above  alternatives  but  believes  they  must  be 
looked  Into. 

Other  areas  being  studied  are  the  effects 
navigational  development,  industrial  devel- 
opment and  containerlzation  could  have  on 
the  future  of  railroads  in  South  Dakota. 

The  most  likely  federal  assistance  will  be 
in  the  form  of  matching  funds  for  subsidies, 
maintenance  or  purchase  of  rail  lines.  But 
these  forms  will  carry  qualifications  with 
them. 

According  to  task  force  member  Larry 
Anderson  of  Hudson,  the  task  force  so  far 
has  Just  touched  the  surface  in  its  study, 
but  "everything  points  to  the  fact  that  we 
should  maintain  the  railroads." 

He  points  to  these  instances  as  causes  for 
alarm:  Most  of  the  trackage  in  South  Dakota 
is  not  heavy  enough  to  carry  the  new  hopper 
cars,  and  cost  of  rebuilding  lines  is  astro- 
nomical; in  some  mstances,  too  high  wages 
are  being  paid  for  unskilled  labor,  and  trains 
are  being  operated  In  Fome  towns  at  regular 
intervals  whether  there  is  a  call  for  them  or 
not. 

LOWER    SHIPPING    COSTS 

Task  force  members  agree  that  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  keeping  the  branch  lines  is 
to  keep  grain  transportation  costs  down. 
AvaUability  of  rail  lines  can  amount  to  a 
difference  of  25<'/bu  or  more  cheaper  shipping 
costs,  according  to  Emil  Loriks,  Arlington, 
task  force  member. 

"There  is  room  for  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion in  South  Dakota,  and  if  we  lose  the 
railroads  there  Ls  no  limit  as  to  what  the 
costs   may   be,"   says   Loriks. 

Anderson  adds  that  the  mounting  cost 
of  maintaining  super-highways  is  something 
to  consider.  He  has  been  told  that  a  tandem 
truck  loaded  with  500  bu  of  corn  can  impose 
wear  on  a  highway  equal  to  2,700  passenger 
cars. 

A  railroad  impact  study  prepared  by  the 
Business  Research  Bureau  at  SDSU  states 
that  the  general  economy  of  the  area  will 
suffer  when  a  rail  line  is  abandoned.  As- 
sistant director  Poth  has  prepared  a  lengthy 
study  of  the  economic  effects  of  the  Iroquois- 


Wren  abandonment  for  the  task  force.  Ac- 
cording to  his  study,  abandonment  of  the 
line  means  $1,299,888  annual  loss  In  income 
to  farmers  along  the  line. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  cost  from 
$3  million  to  $13  million  to  renovate  the 
line,  the  latter  the  cost  to  completely  rebuild 
it 

COST    SHIFT   TO    FAKMERS 

Many  people  agree  that  railroads  are  the 
better  system  of  farm  transportation.  With- 
out them,  any  additional  shipping  costs 
would    be   shifted   to   farmers. 

In  addition  to  higher  costs  for  shipping 
grain,  farmers  likely  will  pay  more  for  ma- 
chinery, herbicides,  insecticides,  fertilizer 
and  other  farm  products. 

"A  lot  of  elevators  along  the  Iroquois- 
Wren  line  would  close  with  the  railroad." 
notes  L.  L.  Lawrensen.  manager  of  the 
Parmer's  Co-op  Elevator  Co.,  Beresford.  "We 
could  keep  operating,"  he  says  of  his  elevator, 
"but  I  don't  know  how  long." 

According  to  two  economists  cf  South 
Dakota  State  University.  63%  of  the  state's 
elevators  have  experier.ced  chronic  prob- 
lems with  railroad  transportation.  One  of  the 
logical  alternatives  would  seem  to  be  truck- 
ing. But  trucking  hasn't  provided  a  year- 
round  alternative  becaufe  of  the  springtime 
weight  restrictions. 

The  SDSU  economists— William  P.  Payne 
and  Richard  K.  Rudel — say  that,  in  order  for 
South  Dakota  to  remain  in  a  competitive 
position  in  the  world  grain  market,  the  state 
must  move  forward  on  at  least  four  fronts: 
Upgrading  the  highway  systems:  upgrading 
rail  trackages  and  equipment:  establishing 
a  new  freight  rate  structure,  based  on  com- 
petition and  costs,  and  developing  a  storage 
system  to  complement  or  Improve  the  clis'.g- 
Ing   grain    transportation   system. 

IN    NORTH    DAKOTA 

North  Dukota's  sltviatlon  Is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. A  state  dominated  by  the  Burlington. 
Northern  line.  North  Dakota  rail  abandon- 
ment is  very  minimal,  according  to  J.  I. 
Finsne.ss.  Fargo,  long-time  counsel  for  grain 
shipping  interests. 

It's  basically  a  case  of  more  volume  of 
grain  shipped  in  North  Dakota.  Most  of  the 
lines  are  doing  a  healthy  business.  At  present, 
there  are  fewer  than  100  miles  of  rail  In 
North  Dakota  under  application  for  aban- 
donment, compared  with  five  cases  for  aban- 
donment involving  417  miles  of  track  In 
South  Dakota,  and  22  cases  and  451  miles  of 
track  in  Minnesota. 

THE    RAILROAD    SIDE 

The  railroads  have  their  side.  too. 

The  Farmer  visited  with  Lloyd  Richardson 
of  Aberdeen,  counsel  for  the  Chicago,  MU- 
waukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  in 
South  and  North  Dakota,  better  known  as 
The  Milwaukee  Road. 

Says  Ricliardson,  "We  don't  want  to  aban- 
don shippers,  but  we  have  lost  $30  million  so 
far  this  year  on  the  Milwaukee  system. 

•If  we  keep  running  trains  to  where  we 
don't  need  them,  we  are  bleeding  the  man- 
power and  resources  from  servicing  the  lines 
we  do  need.  If  we  don't  cut  off  the  anemic 
members,  the  whole  system  will  be  killed." 

The  rail  solicitor  adds  that  the  railroad 
has  no  public  relations  effort  to  "get  our 
story  to  the  public.  One  airline  spends  more 
on  public  relations  than  all  the  railroads. 
But  we  don't  have  enough  money. 

"Branch  lines  built  In  the  I890's  or  earlier 
are  not  able  today  to  handle  the  large  hop- 
per cars,"  continues  Richardson.  "The  Roscoe 
to  Orient  (SD)  line,  an  oldtlmer,  has  a  light 
line.  To  go  In  and  rebuild  that  line  to  accom- 
modate the  hopper  cars  would  cost  $2.6  mil- 
lion. No  one  in  his  right  mind  is  going  to  go 
in  and  rebuild  that  line." 

The  Milwaukee  Road  also  operates  the  Mil- 
waukee Trucking  Co.,  which  hauls  grain 
from  Faulkton  to  Redfleld,  SJ>.  There,  it  Ls 
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dumped  into  an  elerator  and  shipped  out  In 
hopper  cars.  The  oompany  li  a  wboUy-owned 
suitsldUuT  of  the  raUroad  and  has  agreed  to 

give  rates  Identical  to  rail  ratea  In  *»»n'1HTig 
grain. 

There  are  those  who  advlae  against  de-reg- 
ulation of  the  railroads. 

Paul  L.  Mills,  chief  of  the  transportation 
services  branch  of  the  Agrlcxiltural  Market- 
ing Service,  USDA,  sajrs  that  many  who  ad- 
vocate de-regulation  have  failed  to  consider 
the  consequences  to  the  shipping  public, 
especially  upon  agriculture. 

"Further,  it  Is  my  view,"  he  states,  "that 
the  objectives  sotight  by  de-reg\ilators  are 
based  upon  faulty  assumptions." 

Mnis  notes  that.  In  the  past  five  years,  only 
.1%  of  the  raU  tariffs  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  were  protested; 
therefore,  rail  carriers  today  enjoy  99.9'^  rate 
flexlblUty. 

At  ths  same  time  that  we  are  considering 
de-regulatlon,  he  adds,  other  nations,  such  as 
Australia  and  Canada,  are  adopting  much  of 
the  regulatory  provisions  now  contained  In 
our  own  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Their  rea- 
sons are  simple — too  much  instability  and 
abuse  In  the  transportation  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Mills  asks:  "Why  do  we  insist  that  history 
must  repeat  itself? 

"Let's  not  destroy  our  public  transporta- 
tion system,"  he  states.  "Let's  Improve  it 
through  sensible  administration  of  reason- 
able regulation." 

'  TSAirSPCMITATXON    STUDT    TO    BE    MADE 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  strangling  trans- 
portation problems  and  bankruptcies  ex- 
perienced In  some  of  the  eastern  states,  an 
extensive  marketing  study  will  be  conducted 
by  South  Dakota  State  University  economists 
In  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
TransportaUon. 

The  $100333  study  will  ha\e  Dr.  Richard  K. 
Rudel.  assistant  professor  of  economics. 
SDSU,  as  principal  Investigator,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Payne,  assistant  professor  of  econom- 
ics, as  co-lnvestlgator.  Part  of  the  research 
Involving  flows  of  lumber  products  and  ag- 
gregates such  as  gravel  and  minerals,  will  be 
subcontracted  to  the  University  of  South  Da- 
kota's Bureau  of  Business  Research. 

Rudel  says  results  of  the  study  should  pro- 
vide much  needed  Input  that  policymakers 
and  planners  can  use  In  developing  a  coordi- 
nated transportation  plan  for  South  Dakota. 

I^jne.  »  member  of  the  South  Dakota  Task 
Force  on  Railroad  Policy,  says  there  is  a  neAl 
for  an  overall  national  plan  for  transporta- 
tion and  that  South  Dakota  must  develop  its 
own  plan  to  fit  Into  the  scheme  of  things  be- 
more  more  populated  areas  of  the  naUon  take 
over  and  do  that  Job  for  us. 

(From  the  Farmer,  Sept.  20,  1975] 

Rahjoad  Abanoonmxkt  Dobs  Ajtect  Yotr 
(By  Bruce  Pankonin) 

Rural  MlnneaoU  Is  fighting  to  save  branch 
line  railroads.  And,  for  cost  savings  as  high 
as  30*/bu  with  raU  over  truck  transport, 
there's  good  reason  to  fight.  However,  simply 
saving  branch  lines  from  abandonment  won't 
cure  aU  Ills — ^far  from  it. 
.  Ray  Johnson,  a  farm  manager  and  director 
of  a  transportation  task  force  in  southern 
Minnesota,  explains  why:  "If  a  scheduled 
abandonment  Is  approved,  service  is  naturally 
lost  completely.  And  even  If  the  abandon- 
ment Isn't  i4>proved.  the  track  and  service 
1^  remain  the  same.  There's  no  Improve- 
ment In  service  and  tracks  aren't  upgraded. 
The  attuaUan  only  gets  worse." 

Presently,  there  are  22  pending  cases  for 
raUroad  abandonment  In  MhmesoU,  totaling 
461  mllea  of  tnwdc.  according  to  the  Mlnne- 
aoU Planning  Agency.  Over  600  miles  of 
branch  line  have  been  abandoned  since  '67. 

Reasons  for  abandonment  seem  simple  and 
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clear-cut.  But  implications  are  far-reaching. 
Railroad  companies  say  rail  use  on  many 
branch  lines  is  down  and  money  isn't  avail- 
able for  upkeep.  They  also  say  other  trans- 
portation alternatives  are  available. 

Rural  arguments  run  that  rail  use  is  down 
only  because  service  is  poor.  If  service  were 
better,  if  cars  were  avaUable,  and  If  tracks 
were  in  better  shape,  far  more  grain  and 
other  commodities  would  be  moved  by  rail. 
They  point  to  problems  like  too  much  regu- 
lation of  railroads  by  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commission,  labor  and  management 
difficulties,  a  wide  variance  In  freight  rates, 
little  promotion  and  innovation,  and  others. 

But  it  no  longer  makes  any  difference  with 
whomever  the  blame  should  lie,  concerned 
persons  have  concluded.  Everyone  knows  the 
situation.  The  railroads  have  said  they  can't 
or  wont  solve  the  problem  alone.  So  other 
Improvement  methods  must  be  explored. 
Sweeping  changes  must  come  if  rural  com- 
munities are  to  retain  a  strong  network  of 
transportation. 

Some  suggest  a  system  similar  to  the  high- 
way system  where  tax  money  would  be  used 
to  purchase  and  maintain  rail  lines.  Rolling 
stock  (cars  and  other  equipment)  would  be 
owned  by  individual  railroad  companies. 

IOWA'S     TRIAL     PLAN 

Iowa  presently  is  utilizing  such  a  plan  on 
a«*r*al  basis.  The  plan  Involves  a  three-part 
agreement  between  the  state,  shippers  and 
railroad  companies  to  Jointly  share  in  costs 
of  upgrading  rail  tracks  and  service  in  ex- 
change for  usage  contracts. 

George  Mann,  a  Windom,  MN  farmer  who 
also  heads  the  Minnesota  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives' agriculture  committee,  thinks 
such  plans  would  work  well  but  he  cautions 
that  any  plan  must  be  comprehensive,  in- 
volving all  transportation  methods.  A  total, 
balanced  system  Is  needed.  Not  one  that 
scraps  one  mode  of  transportation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,  he  says. 

"Right  now,  we're  using  the  wrong  argu- 
ments if  we  want  to  keep  branch  line  rail- 
roads." says  Mann.  "If  branch  lines  wUl  be 
retained  only  if  they  make  money,  then  we've 
lost  the  argument  to  keep  them.  They  should 
be  like  any  other  form  of  transportation. 
They  should  operate  because  they're  needed 
and  a  service  to  people.  If  the  highway  sys- 
tem had  to  operate  at  a  profit,  we  wouldn't 
have  a  road  in  the  country.  The  railroad 
should  be  no  different." 

And  so  task  forces  and  governmental  agen- 
cies, private  raUroads,  farmers  and  others  are 
working  to  come  up  with  some  plans  and  al- 
ternatives. It's  being  done  on  national,  state 
and  local  levels. 

CITIZENS     TASK  rOBCS 

An  example  of  involved  groups  is  the  Cit- 
izens Coimtryside  Council,  a  67-member  task 
force  from  19  coimtles  In  west  central  and 
southwest  MlnnesoU.  The  group  studies 
many  rural  problems  and  makes  recommen- 
dations to  help  solve  them. 

In  a  report  of  commodity  transportation 
problems  In  the  area,  the  group  states  that 
most  branch  rail  lines  were  constructed  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  little  has  been 
done  since  to  upgrade  and  maintain  them. 
They  state  further  that  farmers  can  lose  up 
to  30<'/bu  for  grain  because  it  was  trans- 
ported by  truck  instead  of  rail.  ' 

The  report  also  indicates  that,  on  longer 
grain  hauls,  rail  transport  is  at  least  three 
times  more  energy  efBclent  than  truck  trans- 
port. A  gallon  of  diesel  fuel  will  move  grain 
an  average  of  300  ton  miles  by  water  car- 
rier, 180  ton  miles  by  toain  and  only  50  ton 
miles  by  truck,  the  report  says. 

County  engineers  in  the  19-county  area 
estimate  that  roads  would  have  to  be  up- 
graded to  the  tune  of  $273  million  if  branch 
lines  were  abandoned.  That  includes  upgrad- 
ing them  to  9-ton  capacities,  often  required 
to  haul  full  grain  loads. 

"It  may  cost  almost  as  much  money  to  up- 


grade some  of  the  branch  rail  lines,"  says 
Ray  Johnson.  "But  energy  use  would  be 
much  more  efficient  and  the  system  would 
result  in  a  more  balanced  transportation 
program. 

"Why  eliminate  some  of  the  branch  lines, 
then  plow  more  money  Into  the  highways 
to  upgrade  them*"'  he  asks.  "We  lose  In  two 
ways.  Transportation  then  is  a  lot  less  effi- 
cient and  It  stlU  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  up- 
grade the  highways." 

But  there  are  other  reasons  to  keep  branch 
lines  operating  now.  says  Julian  Eggen,  ele- 
vator manager  at  Windom,  MN.  "Once 
branch  lines  have  been  abandoned,  there's 
probably  no  hope  for  them  to  ever  be  used 
again.  But.  if  they're  kept,  maybe  a  national 
transportation  plan  will  be  worked  out  and 
the  lines  can  be  salvaged  In  a  few  years. 

FCTURE    IMPUCATIONS 

"This  whole  thUig  carries  long-range  im- 
plications," Eggen  adds.  "Agriculture  now  is 
more  Important  worldwide  than  ever  before. 
And  our  ability  to  move  grain  and  other  sup- 
plies long  distances  quickly  and  efficiently 
Is  extremely  important." 

Eggen  himself  doesn't  complain  about  the 
rail  service  at  his  elevator.  He's  on  a  main 
line  and  describes  his  relationship  with  the 
railroads  as  exceUent.  "But  I'm  concerned 
about  other  areas  that  are  loelng  their 
branch  lines.  That  has  Implications  on  lines 
like  the  one  I'm  on  and  it  has  Implications  we 
can't  fully  understand  now. 

"It's  going  to  be  important  tor  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple to  get  on  the  bandwagon  and  work  this 
whole  thing  out,"  he  says.  "I've  gone  to 
Washington  and  testified  regarding  trans- 
porteticm,  but  It  can  be  frustrating.  You  go 
home  wondering  what  you've  accompUshed. 
lis  going  to  take  a  lot  of  people*^orklnK 
together." 

There's  no  reason  why  the  railroads  can't 
be  part  of  a  smooth-rimnlng  system,  adds 
George  Mann.  "I  make  a  lot  of  trips  to  the 
Twin  Cities  from  Windom  and  I  drive  on  a 
road  that  almost  paraUels  a  main  line  rail- 
road track.  I  often  count  as  many  as  200 
trucks  In  a  short  distance  but  I  seldom  see 
a  train.  That's  ridiculous  In  an  age  when 
we  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon." 

Farmers  like  Bert  Bellig,  Wanda.  MN,  also 
believe  the  Unes  are  worth  flghUng  for  He 
wrote  hundreds  of  letters  to  InfluentUl  po- 
lltlcal  assocUtes,  made  several  trips  to 
Washington  and  mustered  local  support  that 
helped  win  the  only  fight  to  date  that  pre- 
vented a  branch  line  from  abahdonment 
That  was  m  1972.  Now,  the  line  again  Is  up 
for  abandonment. 

"You've  got  to  go  to  the  places  and  people 
with  power  to  win  this  thnlg,"  says  Bellig 

ol^^f^**'*  ^"^  ^y  h^'^e  and  complain 
about  the  situation."  ^ 

So  it  now  appears  that  all  will  be  left  to 

lil^^^nJ^*^'**""'  ^^'"'•'nKs  »n«l  the  long,  slow 
legislative  processes  that  will  determine 
transportation  policy  and  whether  some  smTu 
immunities  should  have  branch  lines   or 

MORATORICM    ASKED 

For  example,  the  Citizens  Countryside 
Council  has  called  for  a  moratorium  on  all 
railroad  abandoiunents  to  aUow  time  for  a 
complete  study  by  state  and  federal  officials 
or  the  total  transportation  system 

Harry  Reed,  Director  of  Transportation, 
Minnesota  PlannUig  Agency,  says  the  22 
branch  lines  presently  up  for  abandonment 
are  being  carefully  studied.  Another  longer- 
range,  18-month  study  will  be  undertaken  to 
study  all  transportation  systems  more  In 
depth. 

So,  while  all  these  things  are  being  Ironed 
out  on  federal  and  state  levels,  the  John- 
sons. Belligs,  Manns  and  Eggens  In  nu-al 
Minnesota  continue  to  fight  for  the  branch 
lines,  continue  to  buy  some  time. 


October  29,  1975 

THE  RUSSIAN  WHEAT  AGREEMENT 
Mr  McOOVEBN.  ICr.  Presifdent,  an 
editorial  In  tlie  WadilngtOQ  Post  ct  Octo- 
ber 24, 197S.  vck  the  Rasatan  grain  agree- 
ment is  a  tbougbttol  dlBcussltm  ot  the 
ramifications  •<  the  recent  White  House- 
Moscow  agreement  on  long-term  grain 

sales.  ^  ^^  ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 

printed  In  Ihe  Rtooao. 
There  belnv  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordend  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

asfoUom: 

Thk  ROTSiAir  WHEAT  Agseememt 
The  new  American  grain  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  rtiort  step  In  the  right 
direction.  It  does  not  promise  any  great  bene- 
fit In  Itself,  but  It  can  lead  toward  broader 
and  more  substantial  efforts  to  stabilize  the 
world's  grain  trad*.  In  contrast,  the  continued 
American  attempt  to  get  an  oil  deal  with  the 
Russians  is  a  step  In  exactly  the  wrong  di- 
rection. Linking  these  two  subjects,  as  the 
Ford  administration  insists  upon  doing,  is 
both  absurd  and  dangerous.  Absurd,  because 
the  wheat  agreement  is  a  serious  matter  and 
the  oil  negotiations  are  not.  Dangerous,  be- 
cause the  oil  sale  would  discriminate  against 
the  Russians'  other  customers  for  oil,  in 
Western  Europe. 

With  the  grain  agreement,  the  administra- 
tion acknowledges  at  last  that  the  American 
market  safely  cannot  be  left  wide  open  to 
sudden  and  unpredictable  pounces  by  the 
Russians.  It  commits  the  Soviet  Union  to  buy 
at  least  6  million  tons  of  American  corn  and 
wheat  every  year.  But  they  cannot  buy  more 
than  8  million  tons  without  prior  consulta- 
tion with  the  U.S.  government.  That  does  not 
foreclose  the  possibiUty  of  larger  sales.  It 
seems  quite  possible  that  the  United  States 
will  let  the  Russians  buy  as  much  as  17  mil- 
lion tons  this  year,  in  view  of  the  very  large 
harvest  here.  But  the  agreement  puts  a  check 
on  the  degree  to  which  Russian  demand  can 
swing,  either  up  or  down.  It  puts  new  pressure 
on  the  Soviet  government  to  begin  bnlldlng 
its  own  reserves  In  the  good  harvest  years  to 
help  see  them  through  the  bad  ones.  Holding 
reserves  is  very  much  In  the  Soviets'  own  In- 
terests in  any  case.  They  have  perceived  that 
point,  a  bit  belatedly,  and  are  now  moving 
to  expand  their  storage  capacity. 

Unfortimat^y,  there  are  also  Important 
shortcomings  In  this  grain  agreement.  While 
It  pushes  the  Soviets  to  hold  grain  reserves, 
it  does  not  require  them  to  do  it.  The  long 
International  dispute  over  reserves  is  a  dis- 
graceful example  of  global  buck-passing.  For 
many  years,  up  to  1972,  the  world's  gnAn 
reserves  were  held  Involuntarily  by  the  two 
big  producers  of  North  America.  Those  re- 
serves were  simply  the  surplus  grain  they 
could  not  sell.  Partly  because  of  the  massive 
Soviet  Imports  three  years  ago,  but  In  gen- 
eral because  of  the  worldwide  rise  In  demand, 
those  North  American  reserves  have  been 
run  down  to  a  point  at  which  they  no  longer 
stabilize  prices.  The  answer  is  to  build  up 
reserves  again.  But  holding  reserves  is  ex- 
pensive. No  country  wants  to  bear  the  cost. 
Governments  have  been  bickering  Inoon- 
cluslvely  for  the  past  couple  of  years  over 
sharing   arrangements. 

The  issue  is  currently  being  taken  up  at 
the  International  Wheat  Council  In  London, 
although  the  prospects  for  progress  do  not 
seem  terribly  promising.  The  European  C(Hn- 
mon  Market  is  apparently  miffed  by  the 
American  declsVon  not  to  take  the  question 
instead  to  the  trade  talks  in  Geneva.  But  the 
RiLssians  are  not  taking  part  in  the  Geneva 
talks,  and  a  reserve  treaty  that  does  not  In- 
clude the  Russians  is  worthless.  It  needs  to 
be  understood  that  while  the  Russians  are 
not  the  world's  biggest  grain  Importer  every 
year,  they  are  continuously  the  world's  most 
unpredlctiUale. 
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Another  defeat  In  the  new  grain  agree- 
ment— and  this  one  Is  the  most  serious  of 
all — is  its  implications  for  our  other  custom- 
ers. Japan,  for  example,  is  a  reliable  customer 
that  committed  Itself  last  summer  to  buy 
American  grain  steadily  at  a  rate  of  14.5  mil- 
lion tons  a  year.  What  happens.  If  there  is  a 
poor  crop  in  this  country?  Legally,  it  appears 
that  the  Russians  now  have  a  prior  claim 
over  the  Japanese.  True,  in  a  really  disastrous 
harvest,  an  escape  clause  in  the  new  agree- 
ment would  permit  the  United  SUtes  to  re- 
fuse the  6  million  ton  minimum  .sale  to  the 
Soviets.  But  supplies  could  get  tight  long  be- 
fore they  fell  low  enough  to  trigger  the  escape 
clause.  To  give  any  one  buyer — and  particu- 
larly this  one — precedence  over  the  others 
represents  neither  good  foreign  policy  nor 
elementary  fairness. 

Bilateral  deals  are  a  bad  way  to  organize 
trade  in  grain,  in  oil,  or  in  any  other  com- 
modity. The  right  kind  of  agreement  Is  mul- 
tilateral, extending  the  same  terms  and  ob- 
ligations to  all  nations  tliat  want  to  buy  or 
sell.  Bilateral  trade  treaties  Inerttably  confer 
a  privilege  on  one  country  that  they  deny  to 
others.  The  Ford  admlnLstratlon,  to  its  credit, 
appears  to  understand  and  accept  this  truth. 

Its  position  is  that  it  faced  an  emergency, 
and  that  the  soaring  Russian  grain  ptu-chases 
had  to  be  controlled  quickly.  They  were  rock- 
ing the  whole  American  agricultural  economy 
and  aggravating  Inflation.  There  was  no 
time,  the  administration  concluded,  to  work 
out  a  worldwide  grain  agreement.  That 
Judgment  was  correct.  But  this  week's  bar- 
gain with  the  Russians  needs  to  be  seen  as 
Just  that:  a  temporary  expedient  that  sets 
a  poor  precedent.  It  makes  a  world  treaty  on 
reserves  more  urgent  than  ever. 

The  worst  aspects  of  the  grain  agreement 
are  gratuitously  reinforced  by  the  adminis- 
tration's misguided  attempt  to  strike  a 
similar  bilateral  bargain  for  oil.  WhUe  the 
wheat  deal  has  its  questionable  side,  the  oil 
deal  has  no  other  side.  Since  the  amount 
would  be  small,  the  whole  negotiation  is  a 
transparent  gesture  to  impress  American 
voters  vrtth  the  shrewdness  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  horse  traders.  It  wants  the  Rus- 
sians to  sell  oil  to  us  more  cheaply  than  they 
sell  to  the  Germans  or  the  Italians.  It's  a 
strange  way  to  persuade  the  Europeans  to 
open  their  own  market  wider  to  American 
goods.  The  Ford  administration  keeps  saying 
that.  In  principle,  It  still  supports  open  world 
markets  and  nondiscriminatory  trade.  It's 
time  for  the  administration  to  decide  wheth- 
er to  support  them  In  practice  as  well. 


THE  TIME  TO  ASSIST  VICTIMS  OF 
CRIME  HAS  COME 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  every  day 
new  stories  confront  each  Member  of  this 
Body  about  the  grief  and  suffering  that 
Americans  citizens  experience  from  the 
hands  of  the  criminal  element  in  our 
society. 

What  is  particularly  tragic  is  that  fact 
that  many  of  these  persons  will  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives  paying  for  the  costs 
of  this  event.  The  dramatic  nse  in  the 
rate  of  crime  must  give  each  of  us  cause 
to  reflect  on  our  obligation  to  those  who 
have  been  victimized — some  of  these  peo- 
ple may  even  be  persons  who  we  know 
personally. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  CriminsnustlCft  VBl 
be  holding  hearings  on  legislation  to  deal 
with  compensation  of  victims  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent.  I  have  reintroduced 
this  year  my  bill  to  assist  the  victims  of 
crime  and  note  that  the  distinguished 
majority   leader   of    the  Senate    (Mr. 


Mansfield)  has  similar  legislation  pend- 
ing before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  implore  my  coUet«nes  to  take  affirm- 
ative action  during  this  Congress  to 
provide  some  aid  to  the  victims  of  violent 
crime.  As  President  Ford  recently  stated, 

I  do  not  seek  vindictive  punishment  of 
the  criminal,  but  protection  of  the  Innocent 
victim.  The  victims  are  my  primary  concern. 
That  is  why  I  do  not  talk  about  law  and 
order  and  why  I  return  to  the  constitutional 
phrase — insuring  domestic  tranquility." 

This  idea  of  compensation  is  not  new. 
Already  11  States  and  nations  such  as 
Britain  and  New  Zealand  have  active 
programs  for  tills  cause. 

Today,  the  Washington  Post  published 
a  most  poignant  story  about  a  young 
woman  who  was  shot  by  robbers  in  our 
Nation's  Capital.  Beside  the  physical  and 
emotional  torment  IncuiTed  by  this  en- 
counter, she  has  borne  a  terrible  financial 
burden,  receiving  not  1  cent  from  an}' 
source. 

This  tale  is  in  my  <H>inion  not  unusual 
in  America  today.  It  serves  as  a  reminder 
to  all  of  us  that  even  though  there  is  no 
way  to  erase  the  trauma  of  being  the 
victim  of  a  crime,  we  should  take  action 
to  prevent  the  accompanying  financial 
costs  to  the  person  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  am- 
sent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectton,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows : 

TORME.NTED  GUN  VICTIM  ASKS  WHY 

(By  Ron  Shaffer' 

"The  thing  that  bothers  me,  and  always 
will.  Is  why  they  shot  me.  You  Just  don't 
shoot  someone  In  the  back  like  In  a  western 
movie.  I  didn't  pose  any  threat  to  them;  I 
•was  running  away.  .  ." 

Bally  Ann  Morris,  26,  Is  still  asking  her- 
self Why  she  was  the  one  shot  by  robbers 
four  months  ago  while  on  a  Saturday  night 
date  In  Georgetown.  That  chance  encounter 
left  her  wounded,  necessitated  a  traumatic 
operation  and  required  weekly  visits  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist to  survive  the  life  left  to  her.  She 
still  walks  with  a  cane. 

Compounding  all  this  Is  the  fear  that  the 
ordeal  is  not  yet  over  and  that  her  assailants 
may  return  and  kill  her.  Fotir  stispects  ar- 
rested In  the  case,  who  were  released  on  per- 
sonal recognizance,  pending  trial,  promptly 
disappeared  and  are  at  large  today. 

Morris,  a  claims  adjuster  for  an  Alexandria 
insurance  company  before  the  Georgetown 
shooting  last  June,  decided  to  tell  her  stor>- 
but  insisted  that  her  present  whereabouts 
be  kept  secret. 

'I  don't  want  people  to  feel  sorry  for  me, 
but  Just  for  them  to  know  that  It  can  hap- 
pen in  one  second.  They  should  know  what 
can  happen."  she  said  recently  during  an 
interview  at  the  home  of  a  friend. 

Sally  Morris'  misfortune  occurred  June  28 
on  her  way  to  a  dinner  urged  on  her  by  her 
boyfriend  because  she  was  so  morose  over 
the  recent  death  of  her  father. 

It  was  about  10:30  p.m.,  she  recalled.  She 
and  her  boyfriend.  Henry  Miller,  were  walk- 
ing down  33d  Street,  heading  for  an  M  Street 
restaurant.  They  were  talking  about  the  cob- 
blestone sidewalks  and  the  stately  trees  In  the 
area  when  two  men  approached. 

As  they  passed  the  couple,  one  of  the  men 
pulled  out  a  gun,  cocked  It  and  stuck  It  In 
Sally  Morris'  back.  "I  knew  right  away  they 
were  going  to  fire  It  because  you  Just  don't 
cock  a  gun  without  a  reason,"  Morris  said. 

Instinctively,  Miller  grabbed  her  and  they 
started  to  run.  After  a  few  steps,  she  said. 
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sh«  be«rd  gtinflre  an<l  felt  a  slap  at  her  back. 
"It  felt  like  a  burning  needle  that  went 
through  me  real  quick.  It  sort  of  numbed 
me." 

An  ambulance  was  called  and  people  began 
to  gatb«r,  some  on  the  run,  asking  what 
had  happened.  S<Mneone  suggested  that  she 
lie  down. 

'Tm  a  aalf-cMiacloua  person  and  I  hate  to 
•»•  «t»PBd  at."  l^orrlB  aald.  "All  of  a  sudden 
I  >)w»m>  two  people;  one  was  lying  on  the 
8klew»lk,  the  other  was  looking  down  at  me, 
saying,  this  isn't  real,  you've  Just  gone  to  a 
pUy.  I  kq>t  thinking,  why  can't  you  lust 
faint  and  youll  be  out  of  it.'" 

The  ambulance  to<*  40  minutes  to  arrive, 
MocTta  aaid.  "men  things  really  started  to 
hurt.  They  an  rough.  I  should  have  taken  a 
trnxU"  she  said,  chuckling  as  she  told  her 
•toiy,  her  long  red  hair  framing  a  youthful 
freckled  face.  She  smoked  one  cigarette  after 
another. 

At  Georgetown  Hoq>ltal,  a  nurae  probed 
her  mldaeetlMi,  asking  "if  my  stomach  al- 
ways stuck  out  here,"  said  Morris,  who  sepa- 
rated ftom  her  husband  in  1972  and  has  a 
5-year-oId  daughter.  "I  said,  lady,  all  I've  had 
1»  a  Oeaarean.  If  there's  anything  else  there. 
I  dldnt  have  it  when  I  came  in  here." 

"Tlien,"  Morris  recalled  the  nurse  saying 
"that's  where  the  bullet  is." 

Thb  bullet  hit  SaUy  Morris  In  the  small 
of  the  back,  ripped  through  her  intestinal 
tract  and  lodged  In  her  lower  abdomen.  It 
fractured  her  hip  so  that  "she  still  cannot 
walk  wttliout  a  cane. 

Z>octan  had  to  perf<»m  a  colostomy,  re- 
routing the  undamaged  intestinal  tract  to 
a  aubstltute  <^)enlng  surgicaUy  created  in 
hep  tower  abdomen.  This  type  of  operation 
•Uowa  body  waste  to  be  passed  into  a  dls- 
poaable  pUst!"  bag  attached  to  the  new 
opening. 

"Ifa  kind  of  embarassing,  like  when  you 
go  out  and  It  (the  plastic  bag)  starts  to 
bloat  like  a  baUoon,"  she  said.  "People  stare, 
like  what's  going  on  down  there?  And  It 
makes  n<^see.  Tou're  supposed  to  say,  oh,  my 
stomach's  growling.  And  there  are  a  few 
otber  problems,  like  sometimes  ifU  decide  to 
l««k  ...  OP  you-U  empty  it  out  and  miss  the 
toUet  and  you  just  stand  there  and  cry." 
When  Morris  recently  showed  the  waste 

contraption   to   her   6-year-old    daughter 

"She  asked  to  see  .  .  .  and  I  showed  her  be- 
cause I  thought  she  would  understand" 

the  daughter  said,  "Mommy,  I  don't  want  to 
sleep  with  you  anymore." 

atxioe  the  operation,  Morris  has  lost  her 
Job  with  the  Safeoo  Insurance  Co.  of  America 
In  Alexandria.  She  faces  further  surgery  next 
month— hopefully  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
the  oolostomy — and  her  employers  felt  they 
bad  to  replace  her. 

"We  were  wllUng  to  wait  longer  if  we  could 
see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  but 
neither  she  nor  her  doctor  could,"  said  Tom 
Davis.  Morris'  boss  at  the  insurance  firm. 
MoRU  has  not  returned  t«).work  since  the 
shooting  four  months  ago. 

MoRls  has  also  given  up  her  third-floor 
apartment  because  she  said  she  can  no 
longer  walk  up  the  stairs.  Now  she  faces 
'""^^t'^^  blU«  ■!»•  cannot  pay  and  finds  her- 
self consumed  with  fear. 

"It's  my  charade,  pushing  real  emotions 
in  bMk  and  trying  to  be  cheerful  outside  " 
Morris  said.  "But  I  sUU  go  into  a  lot  of 
depression,  and  I  have  nightmares." 

According  to  police,  the  four  suspected 
aasatlanu  of  Morris  have  been  identified  as 
James  Andrew  Weeks,  29;  Boy  Weeks,  25; 
Terry  Ann  Stewart.  23;  and  Eunice  Walker. 
26.  aU  District  residents.  Police  said  the  two 
men  had  been  committing  armed  robberies 
in  Georgetown  for  several  weekends  before 
the  MoRls  shooting,  escaping  by  hiding  in 
the  back  seat  of  a  geUway  car  driven  by  the 
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mately  caused  Morris  to  beg  for  financial 
help— apparently  without  success— in  a  let- 
ter ,to  President  Ford.  Near  the  end  of  her 
hoepltal  stay  she  wrote  to  the  President: 
"I  know  the  physical  loss  can  never  be  re- 
placed, but  to  be  in  debt — why?" 

She  said  the  White  House  Informed  her 
by  telephone  that  a  law  clerk  would  look 
into  her  case,  but  she  has  he&rd  nothing 
since.  " 

Maryland  has  passed  legislation  to  aUo- 
cate  money  to  the  victims  of  crimes.  The 
District  and  Virginia  have  not.  Congress  has 
also  faUed  to  improve  federal  legislation  that 
would  provide  funds  for  crime  victims 

Health  Insurance  will  pay  90  per  cent  of 
the  S  10.000  Morris  has  accumulated  In  medi- 
cal bills,  but  she  must  stm  live  on  $200  a 
month  in  welfare  payments  and  has  no 
money  to  pay  the  rest  of  her  medical  and 
psychiatric  expenses,  she  said. 

"I  have  also  lost  a  lot  of  feeling  about 
people  and  I'm  trying  to  get  that  back,"  she 
said.  Miller,  her  boyfriend  of  three  years 
"treats  me  like  a  china  doll;  he  doesn't  let 
me  go  anywhere  by  myself."  But  she  finds 
herself  not  caring  about  him  like  she  used 
to. 

"For  the  first  week  I  blamed  him  1 
thought  why  couldn't  It  have  been  him,  he 
could  have  taken  It  better.  Why  me?  Isn't 
that  Just  terrible  to  think  Uke  that? 
And  then  I  spent  a  long  time  thinking-  if  it 
had  Just  taken  longer  to  park,  or  if  we  had 
gone  down  another  street . .  ." 
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ARNOLD    NELSON 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  Senator  Abourezk  in  extending 
condolences  to  family  and  friends  of 
Arnold  Nelson. 

Arnold  Nelson  was  a  voice  of  reason 
and  sanity  in  an  era  of  great  turbulence 
in  society  and  within  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  and  within  HUD,  where  his 
work,  his  ideas,  and  his  dedication  were 
exceptional. 

He  loved  life,  and  he  was  loved  by 
many  South  Dakotans.  He  will  be  missed, 
and  I  am  sad  that  he  will  not  be  there 
for  us  to  rely  upon,  as  we  so  often  have 
done. 

To  his  wife.  Barbara,  his  children,  his 
family,  and  his  friends.  I  send  my  deepest 
sympathy.  His  memory  will  be  an  en- 
during one.  ^ 


THE  BUDGET  PROCESS:  DEFENSE 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  cycle  of  the  congressional  budget 
process  is  nearing  its  end. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
begim  final  work  on  the  $90  billion— $112 
billion,  if  the  transition  quarter  is  in- 
cluded— Defense  appropriation  bill. 

With  that  in  mind,  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Senators  on  that  committee  and  I  co- 
operated in  an  attempt  to  make  clearer 
the  relationship  of  the  bill  to  the  national 
defense  budget  target  in  the  congres- 
sional budget. 

Specifically,  we  focused  on  the  amount 
by  which  the  House-passed  Defense  ap- 
propriation biU  exceeded  the  portion  of 
the  overaU  defense  target  allocated 
under  our  calculations  to  this  particular 
bill. 


The  frustration  growing  from  the  after- 
math of  that   night  In   Oewgetown   ultt- 


Flrst.  Mr.  President,  let  me  explain 
why  our  action  was  necessary: 

The  budget  resolution  adopted  this 
year  contained  totals  for  budget  author- 


ity and  outlays.  In  the  conference  report 
accompanying  the  budget  resolution  the 
overall  targets  for  each  budget  function 
of  which  national  defense  is  one  were 
provided,  along  with  some  advisory 
statements  indicating  how  the  targets 
could  be  achieved. 

One  of  the  questions  most  frequenUy 
heard    this    year,    as    budget-conscious 
Senators  prepare  for  floor  debate  of  anv 
spending  bill,  is  "Is  this  bill,  as  reported 
within  the  congressional  budget?" 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  good,  easy 
way  to  answer  that  question  this  year 
without  making  some  assumptions  which 
the  Budget  Committee  did  not  expressly 
make,  and  some  predictions  about  future 
actions  of  the  Congress. 

Alternatively,  one  could  simply  keep 
track  of  the  amount  spent  within  the 
function  so  far  this  year.  Budget  score- 
keeping  would  then  amount  to  a  "race 
track"  approach  to  Federal  spending- 
The  first  bills  up  within  any  function 
would  always  be  under  the  budget  target 
even  if  extravagant,  and  the  last  bills  up 
would  probably  exceed  it,  especially  if 
the  prior  bills  were  extravagant. 

To  stay  within  the  target  one  would 
probably  have  to  slash  the  last  bUls  dras- 
tically, to  offset  any  extravagance  in 
prior  bills. 

Let  me  Ulustrate:  The  congressional 
national  defense  budget  authority  target 
is  $100.7  billion.  If  one  considers  only  ac- 
tion completed  to  date  on  other  bills  in 
the  function— $152  million— and  items 
not  subject  to  the  appropriations  process 
this  year— $1,668  billion— and  Is  then 
asked,  under  the  racetrack  approach 
whether  the  administration's  requested 
$93,473  billion  for  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bUl— adjusted  by  congressional 
cuts  in  authorization  bills  and  with  Viet- 
nam military  assistance  removed— is 
within  the  congressional  budget  target 
one  answers  "yes,"  since  the  total  of 
these  three  items  is  $95,293  billion  in 
budget  authority. 

The  a<lminIstration  request  for  the 
next  bill  up— the  military  construction 
appropriation — when  adjusted  by  con- 
gressional cuts  in  authorization  levels- 
would  add  $3,735  billion,  raising  the  total 
to  $99,028. 

However,  when  the  Public  Works  ap- 
propriation bill— containing  funds  for 
nuclear  weapons  under  ERDA— came  up. 
one  would  have  to  cut  $263  million  from 
the  administration's  requested  $1,935 
billion  to  maintain  the  defense  target. 

This  entirely  uses  up  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  target  for  national  defense. 
When  the  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tion bill — containing  a  requested  $1,380 
billion  in  military  assistance,  with 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  new  Middle  East 
package  excluded — comes  up,  one  would 
have  to  kill  the  entire  bill  to  maintain 
the  budget  target.  This  approach  would 
also  require  100  percent  "absorption"  by 
DOD  of  the  5  percent  military  and  de- 
fense civiUan  pay  raise,  since  there  is  no 
room  under  the  target  for  a  supplemen- 
tal pay  bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  in  this 
effort  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
"race  track"  approach  Is  a  useful  way  to 
deal  with  spending  priorities. 

Hence,  we  proceeded  to  make  the  nec- 
essary assumptions  to  provide  a  basis  for 
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allocating  the  functional  target  to  the 
bills  within  the  function. 

We  made  four  major  assumptions,  gov- 
erned by  our  understanding  of  what  the 
Budget  Committees  did  when  they 
ad«>ted  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget.  In  other  words,  we  at- 
tempted to  translate  the  functional  total 
for  defense  into  line  items,  tentative 
targets  to  provide  guidance  on  how  to 
achieve  the  overall  target. 

Three  of  our  assumptions  were  based 
on  the  statement  of  managers  included 
in  the  budget  conference  report.  The 
fourth  was  based  on  the  advice  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  the  Budget 
Committee  in  its  Mai-ch  15  report  In  aU 
other  instances,  we  assumed  that  the 
congressional  line-item  tai'gets  were 
consistent  with  the  Pi-esidential  request 
as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  flist  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  appropriate  portion  of  the 
budget  conference  report,  and  the  full 
text  of  oiu-  IniUal  letter  to  Dr.  Rivlin. 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  asking  her  to  calculate  for  us  the 
line-item  targets  based  on  the  assump- 
tions we  had  made,  together  with  the 
full  text  of  Dr.  Rivlin's  response,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

•There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
'Washington.  D.C.,  October  2,  1973. 

Dr.  AUCE  RXVLUf, 

Director,  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dk.  Rivlin:  In  keeping  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  your  office  for  "scorekeeping" 
the  budget  targets  of  the  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution,  we  ask  for  your  prompt 
aid,  in  anticipation  of  early  Senate  activity 
on  the  key  appropriations  bills  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  function  of  the  budget. 

Kindly  assume  the  following,  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  Congressional  tar- 
gets in  this  function: 

(1)  That  tlie  target  for  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  blU  Includes  a  re- 
duction of  $225  million  from  the  President's 
original  FY  1976  budget  request,  based  on 
the  advice  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  the  Budget  Committee  in  Us  March  15 
report. 

(2 )  That  there  are  sufficient  funds  within 
the  National  Defense  target  to  support  a  deci- 
sion by  Congress  not  to  limit  increases  in 
defense  salaries  and  retirement  allowances. 

(3)  That  all  funds  requested  for  military 
a.sslstance  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
are  subtracted  in  the  Congressional  targets. 

(4)  That  -the  remaining  reduction  to 
achieve  the  overaU  target  represents  revised 
Inflation  estimates,  reductions  in  program 
growth,    and    financial    adjxistments.    to   be 


taken  proportionately  from  Defense  AM>ro- 
priations  and  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priations. 

Kindly  show  the  Presidential  request  as  to 
each  appropriation  bUl,  other  epending  re- 
quest, or  Item  not  subject  to  appropriation, 
for  the  National  Defense  function,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Budget  Committees  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  First  Concunent  Reso- 
lution. 

Indicate  separately  any  adjustment  in  the 
Presidential  reqtiest  which  has  since  taken 
place. 

Usln^;  the  above  assumptions,  kindly  de- 
termine the  Congressional  targets  for  each 
appropriations  biU.  other  spending  legisla- 
tion, or  Item  not  subject  to  appropriations,  in 
National  Defense,  by  allocating  the  $100.7 
billion  in  budget  authority.  $90.7  billion  in 
outlays. 

Please  then  separately  indicate  Congres- 
sional action  with  respect  to  these  larger 
lines.  In  so  doing,  please  indicate  where  you 
assume  that  pending  legislation  wiU  not  be 
enacted:  and  as  to  any  Presidential  appropri- 
ations request  on  which  there  is  no  Congres- 
sional action,  make  no  assumption  as  to 
spending  levels,  e.g.  Foreign  Assistance  Ap- 
propriations. 

Plrtally.  please  calculate  from  the  above 
your  best  estimate  of  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  the  Defense  Appropriation,  Mili- 
tary Constrxiction  Appropriation  and  For- 
eign Assistance  Appropriation  bills,  which 
will  enable  the  Congress  to  achieve  the  over- 
all targets  for  national  defense. 

Since  action  on  the  Defense  Appropriation 
bill  Is  Imminent,  we  would  greatly  appreci- 
ate your  prompt  response  to  this  request. 
With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Alan   Cranston.    Richard    S.    Schwelker. 

Charles   McC.   Mathlas,  Jr..   Mark  O. 

Hatfield,  Thomas  P.  Eagle  ton,  William 

Proxmire.  Edward  M.  Kexinedy.  Clifford 

P.  Case 

Congressional  Buogkt  Office. 
Washington.  D.C,  October  15.  1975. 
Hon.  Alan  CRANS-roN, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Alan:  ThU  is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  October  2  which  asked  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  provide  you  and  seven 
of  your  colleagues  with  various  figures  re- 
lated to  congressional  action  on  1978  na- 
tional defense  spending.  We  have  prepared 
the  atUched  two  tables  In  response  to  this 
request,  one  for  budget  authority  and  the 
other  for  ovitlays  for  the  national  defense 
function  of  the  budget. 

The  first  two  columns  of  these  tables  show 
the  amoiuits  proposed  by  the  President  in  his 
February  3  budget  and  in  subsequent  amend- 
ments after  the  adoption  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution.  These  amounts  are  dis- 
tributed among  various  categories.  Including 
amounts  which  do  not  require  current  action 
by  the  Congress,  regular  1976  appropriation 
bills,  the  1076  pay  supplemental  and  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  third  column  provides  a  breakdown 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  targets  ol 


$100.7  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $90.7 
billion  in  outlays  for  the  national  defense 
function  by  the  same  categories.  To  derive 
these  figures,  we  used  the  assumptions  pro- 
vided in  your  October  2  letter  as  well  as  cer- 
tain additional  assumptions  provided  by  Mr 
Hal  Gross  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
staff.  Attachment  A  to  this  letter  lists  these 
assumptions  which  are  crucial  since  the  con- 
ferees on  the  first  concurrent  resolution  did 
not  provide  a  breakdown  of  the  budget 
targets  by  committee  of  Jurisdiction  or  by 
individual  appropriation  or  other  spending 
billR. 

The  next  three  columns  In  the  tables  pro- 
vide the  current  status  of  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  various  spending  bills  which 
affect  the  national  defense  ftmctlon.  The 
final  column  shows  the  difference  between 
Senate  action  to  date  and  the  assumed  H 
Con.  Res.  218  targets  calculated  per  the  as- 
sumptions provided  by  you  and  your  staff. 

I  iiope  that  this  Information  wlU  be  useful. 
We  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
you  might  have  about  the  two  tables.  I  am 
sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  seven 
Senators  who  also  signed  your  October  2 
letter. 

'Sincerely. 

.\MCF.  M.  HiVLIN, 

Director. 

Attachment  A 

Assumptions  Used  to  Allocate  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Targets  for  National  Defense 
Among  1976  Appropriation  BUls,  Other 
Spending  Legislation  and  Items  not  Requir- 
ing Current  Action  by  Congress. 

Contained  in  October  2  Letter  from  Sen- 
ator Cranston,  et  al. 

1.  The  target  for  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  includes  a  reduction  of 
$223  million  from  the  President's  original 
FY  1076  budget  request,  based  on  the  advice 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  the 
Budget  Committee  in  Us  March  15  report. 

2.  There  are  sufficient  funds  within  the 
national  defense  target  to  support  a  decision 
by  Congress  not  to  limit  increases  in  defense 
.salaries  and  retirement  allowances  (I.e..  no 
•caps"  are  to  be  assumed). 

3.  All  funds  requested  for  military  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
are  subtracted  in  the  congressional  target. 

4.  The  remaining  reduction  to  achieve  the 
overall  target  represents  revised  Inflation  es- 
timates, reductions  in  program  growth,  and 
financial  adjustments,  to  be  taJcen  propor- 
tionately from  the  Defense  Aproprlations . 
3111  and'  the  Military  Construction  Appropri- 
ations Bill. 

Additional  assumptions  provided  by  Hal 
Gross. 

5.  Tlie  congressional  targets  are  identical 
to  the  February  3  budget  submission  unless 
a  specific  exception  is  noted. 

6.  No  reduction  Ls  to  be  made  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Appropriations  Bill  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Cambodia. 

7.  The  congressional  target  for  the  pay 
raise  assumed  an  8.66  percent  Increase  for 
civilian  classified  and  milltan,'  active  pay. 
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MRItairy  construction 

823  .... 
815  ..   . 

31 
5 

62 

31""' 

5 
62 

"vir 

i>5 
62 

NA 
NA 
-8 

0 
-19 

Public  worts 

State  Judke 

Treasury-Postal  Service^ 

Subtotal 

69,728.... 

64,880  . 

Other  actions: 

1975foreifn  assistance , 

0 

0 
-87 

2,295. 

-159 
9 

-63 

-159 
9 

-63 

-159 
•  9 

-63 

_1S9 

OOmt  sannding tegislation:  Military  retired  pay  adjustment. 

+^ 

NA 

ltaeissSm!..-r/. ....      .       .  .     . 

-87  .... 

3.002 
.125 
85  ... 

-134 
-125  . 

Supplementals:                                                                       1 
Pay 

1975  SEA  supplemental ., 

0 

.83 

0 
83 

0 
83 

A 

1975  pay  supplemental 

-2 

Subtotal J 

3,125  .... 

2,830. 

Proposed  lefisiation: 

Naval  patroleum  reserves 

69) 

90  .... 
-1,000 
130  .... 

+80 
+i34' 

-400  . 

-400  . 

90  . 

0  . 

138  . 

-917 

-917* 

£_J_ 

Offsetting  receipts .    . 

Stockpile  sain  offsetting  receipte .. . 

NA 

—90 

5  percent  pay  cap 

—917 

Other 

NA 

-uMbIiI 

-2,460  .... 

-660  . 

•  Authorization  legislation  reductions  have  effect  of  reducing  approprialion  request  pending 
before  the  Senate  as  follows:  $2,929  mHlian  in  the  military  procurement  bill  and  $374  million  in 
tfie  military  construction  bill. 

>>  Conference  report. 


We  »lao  made  a  series  of  minor  assun^)- 
tlons  to  eliminate  any  remaining  ambigviity 
from  ovir  main  assumptions:  We  assumed 
thAt  a  statutory  comparability  pay  increase 
for  military  and  civilian  defense  w<»-kers — 
abennt  a  pay  cap — would  result  in  an  8.66^ 
lalw  (the  only  amount  Congress  considered) 
ratbcr  than  the  9%  assumed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

We  assumed  that  the  cut  for  Inflation 
estimates,  program  growth,  and  flnancl^  ad- 
justments ahoiUd  be  taken  proportionately 
from  the  defense  appropriation  and  military 


construction  bills,  rather  than  all  from  one 
or  the  other,  in  establishing  the  targets. 

Finally,  we  assumed,  because  the  ofiBcial 
budget  submission  reflected  no  funds  for 
Cambodian  assistance,  that  there  was  none. 

We  then  asked  the  CBO  to  score  these  as- 
sumptions and  provide  for  us  an  allocation 
of  the  overall  defense  target  by  line  items. 
based  on  the  assumptions  we  had  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  very  clear 
that  CBO  Itself  took  no  position  on  the 
House-passed  defense  appropriation  bill,  and 
made  no  recommendations  with  req>ect  to 


that  bill.  Its  sole  role  was  to  provide  num- 
bers for  the  assumptions  we  had  made,  orga- 
nize them  approximately  as  we  had  sug- 
gested, and  return  them  to  us. 

Any  inference  that  OBO  or  Dr.  RlvUn  was 
otherwise  Involved  was  a  most  unfortunate 
fallout  of  this  exercise,  which  I  most  deeply 
regret. 

The  tentative  targets  established  by  this 
approach  are  obviously  not,  nor  are  they  In- 
tended to  be,  binding  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Rather  they  are  simply  one  pos- 
sible allocation  of  the  overall  defense  tar- 
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■el  which  we  believe  Is  most  consistent  with 
the  guidance  furnished  by  the  budget  reso- 
aitlon,  accompanying  conference  report,  and 
related  actlona  oif  the  budget  commltteee. 

As  Congressional  consideration  of  the  bUls 
within  this  function,  proceeds,  the  results 
c.*n  be  scored  against  the  tentative  targets. 
To  hold  the  overall  target,  amounts  In  ex- 
cess of  tentative  bill  targets  must  be  re- 
convened elsewhere  In  the  function. 

To  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  how  the 
amount  In  a  particular  bUl  relates  to  the 
functional  target,  K  Is  also  necessary  to  make 
predictions  about  what  totals  will  fincaiy 
show  up  when  work  on  the  bills  is  complete. 

We  stopped  short  of  making  these  predic- 
tions. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  uses  a  sys- 
tem of  these  predictions  to  enable  it  to  fur- 
nish advice  on  how  a  given  bUl  compares 
with  the  overall  fimctional  target.  It  pre- 
dicts that  when  the  House  has  acted  on  a 
regular  appropriations  bill,  but  the  Senate 
has  not,  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  House 
number.  When  neither  house  has  acted.  It 
assumes  that  the  House  and  Senate  wlU 
adopt  the  pending  Presidential  request — ad- 
justed to  current  law  and  further  adjusted 
by  any  reduction  required  by  completed  au- 
ihorlzation  action. 

Fresidentlal  requests  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations under  current  law  are  also  In- 
cluded at  the  level  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  requests  requiring  enactment  of 
new  spending  legUlation  are  not,  unless 
acted  upon  by  Congi-ebs. 

When  this  system  of  predictions  is  used  to 
establish  numbers  for  Congressional  action, 
and  compared  with  our  line  item  targets,  the 
net  conclusion  Is  the  same  as  that  reached 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee:  that  the 
Defense  target  will  be  exceeded  by  $142  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority,  and  ♦1.521  billion 
m  outlays.  To  the  extent  that  any  of  the  pre- 
dictions prove  incorrect,  that  will,  of  course, 
affect  the  results. 

Chairman  McClellan  has  now  been  advised 
that  potential  savings  are  possible  from  these 
defense  target  overages,  by  adopting  cuts  In 
five  Items  specified  in  a  letter  sxibmltted  to 
him. 

Two  of  the  five  suggested  cuts  are  the  en- 
actment of  proposed  legislation  creating  off- 
setting receipts,  which  even  the  proponents 
of  the  list  do  not  believe  is  achievable  at  this 
time. 

One  of  the  Items  Is  a  supposed  budget  au- 
thority cut  of  *407  mUllon  In  inUitary  aid  to 
Cambodia  (purportedly  saving  $276  mlUlon 
in  outlays).  Absent  an  official  submission  of 
military  aid  country-by-country  showing  the 
requested  aid  to  Cambodia,  this  supposed 
savings  Is  completely  hypothetical.  It  as- 
sumes that  we  will  be  able  to  hold  the  mili- 
tary aid  portion  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriation  bill  to  $973  million  In  budget 
authority  and  $427  million  in  outlays  this 
year.  The  pending  Administration  request  Is 
$1,380  billion  and  $702  million  respectively, 
without  the  Inclusion  of  the  Middle  East 
security  package. 

Additionally,  the  list  assumes  a  10'^- 
Hbsorption  by  DOD  of  the  amounts  projected 
lor  the  6%  pay  raise.  Traditionally,  absorp- 
tion has  resulted  in  a  savings  of  the  amoimt 
absorbed.  This  proposal  suggests  that  It  not 
be  saved,  but  be  used  for  other  military  ex- 
l)enditures.  To  achieve  savings,  the  National 
Defense  budget  authority  target  would  have 
to  be  reduced,  as  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
lee  has  done  In  Its  Second  Concurrent  Res- 
olution, and  then  the  other  defense -related 
.spending  bills  would  have  to  be  held  to  the 
new  target. 

Even  If  we  assume  adoption  of  this  sug- 
St^sted  "absorption"  plan,  and  also  succeed 
in  holding  foreign  military  credit  sales  to 
1975  levels.  In  the  face  of  an  .\dmluistratiou 
request  which  Is  $260  million  higher  in 
budget  authority  and  $150  million  higher  In 
outlays,  which  Is  the  final  suggestion  on  the 


list,  the  National  Defense  function  will  ex- 
ceed the  target  by  $1,171  bUlion  in  antic- 
ipated outlays,  assuming  that  the  Senate 
does  not  Incretwe  any  House-passed  amount, 
which  will  Increase  the  deficit  by  the  amount 
of  the  excess. 

Obviously,  further  significant  savings  In 
budget  authority  are  needed  In  the  bills  still 
pending  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  achieve  the  outlay  levels  contemplated 
by  the  First  Conctirrent  Resolution,  beyond 
the  $142  million  In  budget  authority  which 
the  function  Is  currently  over  target. 

The  Defense  Appropriations  bill  Includes 
about  04%  of  the  new  budget  authority  In 
this  function. 

Unless  savings  to  bring  this  ftinctlon 
within  the  target  are  achieved  here.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  where,  realistically,  they  can  be 
achieved. 

Certainly  one  ought  not  to  allow  this  bill 
to  go  by,  relyltig  on  the  uncertain  hope  of 
future  savings  In  other  defense-related  bills, 
without  firm  assurances  that  those  savings 
will  be  realized. 

Otherwise,  the  budget  restraint  the  Con- 
gress has  worked  so  hard  to  Impose  on  itself 
wUl  be  largely  Ulusory. 


AN  EARLY-WARNING  FOOD  INFOR- 
MATION SYSTEM:  A  PREREQXn- 
SITE  FOR  A  NATIONAL  FOOD 
POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  we  continua  to  hear  about  increas- 
ing food  prices,  the  need  for  adequate 
incentives  for  farmers  to  increase  pro- 
duction, and  the  effects- of  exporting 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  responsive 
and  responsible  national  food  policy,  the 
lack  of  Miich  continues  to  be  detri- 
mental and  foolish,  would  diminish  these 
problems. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  lecture  given  recently  by 
Lester  R.  Brown,  president  of  World- 
watch  Institute,  at  the  Marfleet-Falconer 
Lecture,  University  of  Toronto.  Mr. 
Brown's  address  is  entitled  "The  Global 
Politics  of  Food:  Role  and  Responsibility 
of  North  America." 

He  emphasizes  that  due  to  a  combina- 
tion of  factors — including  "ecological  de- 
terioration of  food  systems  because  of 
grow^ing  population  pressure,  misman- 
agement of  agriculture,  soaring  pwpula- 
tion-induced  demands,  and  in  some  cases 
sharp  increases  in  demand  as  a  result  of 
new-found  wealth,  as  in  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries—North America  today  finds  itself 
with  an  almost  monopolistic  control  of 
the  world's  exportable  grain  supplies." 

Without  a  comprehensive  food  policy, 
just  how  well  and  how  eqtiitably  can  the 
United  States  manage  world  food  sup- 
plies which  gyrate  from  year  to  year, 
from  shortage  to  surplus? 

Mr.  Brown  proposes  as  a  part  of  a 
North  American  Food  Policy  that  a  Joint 
United  States-Canadian  Commission  on 
Pood  Policy  be  formed.  This  Joint 
Commission  would  use  the  agriculture 
information  gathering  networks  of  both 
countries,  and  would  therefore  be  in  a 
better  position  to  estimate  changes 
in  the  world  supply  and  demand  for 
food.  Brown  i>olnts  out  that  in  the  past, 
neither  the  United  States,  Canada.  PAO, 
nor  OECD  was  able  to  adequately  project 
developments.  Brown  states: 

Neither  Washington  nor  OtUwa  antici- 
pated the  enormous  rise  In  world  grain  prices 


between  1972  and  1974.  Nor  did  either  antici- 
pate that  all  Idled  cropland  in  the  United 
States  would  be  brought  back  into  produc- 
tion so  abruptly.  The  massive  Soviet  pur- 
chases were  not  widely  anticipated,  nor  was 
the  abrupt  downturn  in  the  world  fish  catch 
in  the  early  seventies  forecast. 

The  joint  commission  would  require, 
as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  grain,  that 
buyers  provide  certain  information  on 
crops,  reserves,  agricultural  development, 
and  population  policies.  In  effect,  access 
to  North  American  food  supplies  should 
be  used  as  an  incentive  to  encourage  and 
assist  countries  to  do  their  share  in  solv- 
ing the  food  problem,  and  thereby  to 
help  create  a  workable  world  order. 

During  hearings  which  I  recently 
chaired  for  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment on  the  accuracy  and  timeliness 
of  food  information  systems,  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reported  on  the  improved  information 
exchcmge  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Other  witnesses  dis- 
cussed efforts  of  private  industry  and 
the  international  orgtmizations  to  gather 
and  analyze  agricultural  data. 

Many  of  these  efforts  are  repetitive, 
obsolete,  and  imcoordinated.  None  of 
them  at  this  time  provide  the  adequate 
early  warning  mechanism  needed  for 
public  policy  decisionmaking.  Without  a 
national  food  policy  and  a  system  to  bet- 
ter anticipate  and  manage  food  suppUes, 
Uttle  progress  has  been  made  in  moving 
toward  the  goal  that  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  enimciated  last  year  at  the 
World  Pood  Conference,  "that  within  a 
decade  no  child  will  go  to  bed  himgiT. 
that  no  family  will  fear  for  its  next  day's 
bread,  and  that  no  human  being's  fu- 
ture and  cai}acities  will  be  sttmted  by 
malnutrition."  At  the  close  of  the  con- 
ference, I  said  that: 

Constructive  action  was  never  begun  to- 
morrow. We  must  accept  the  challenge  of 
future  world  food  security  now.  For  our 
apologies  for  inaction  will  echo  deafly  if  our 
children  and  grandchildren  are  not  assured 
an  adequate  and  stable  food  supply. 

As  we  approach  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  World  Pood  Conference,  we  must 
confront  the  difficult  question  of  wheth- 
er U.S.  deeds  are  adequate  to  accomplish 
the  goals  set  in  Secretary  Kissinger's 
1974  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Lester  Brown's  lecture  be 
printed  in  the  RecoSd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Global  Politics  ok  Food:    Role  ai*u 

Responsibility  of  Nocth  AMExir-A 

(By  Lester  R.  Brown) 

As  we  make  the  transition  from  the  third 
to  the  final  quarter  of  this  century  the  world 
food  economy  appears  to  be  undergoing  a 
fundamental  transformation.  Two  develop- 
ments stand  out.  One,  the  comfortable  re- 
serve of  surplus  stocks  and  excess  production 
capacity  which  the  world  has  enjoyed  over  the 
past  generation  may  now  be  history.  Two, 
the  world  U  becoming  overwhelmingly  de- 
pendent on  North  America  for  its  food  sup- 
plies. Together  these  two  developments  add 
up  to  a  new  role  and  responsibility  for  North 
America. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  world  had  not 
only  surplus  stocks  and  excess  production 
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engadity  but  It  sppMrnd  that  botb  would  be 
■i«m4  ior  a  laig  tta»  to  ooma.  Sudtfanly, 
vMblB  A  ipKB  a<  •  tow  ]«Mi.  ttey  lukv*  litfg^ 
.  roiaf  tte  MiUzw  wortd  la  ttvlng 
"  toytag  to  iMk*  tt  fvoa  one 
barTMt  to  th«  awl.  OSotel  food  In— auiity  to 
greatar  now  than  at  any  ttma  alnoa  the  yean 
tamaadlatrty  fottowtng  WtafM  War  II.  -""^'"g 
waattar  ta  the  prtodpal  food  produetng 
aonntrtaa  a  aiajar  global  economic  and  poUt- 


A  ■MMova  of  growing  woddwlde  food  defl- 
dta,  grata  asparta  tnm  North  America  have 
doahlad  dnrtag  tba  aerantlea.  expanding  from 
M  mntlnii  tooa  ta  flacal  year  1970  to  nearly 
100  nlllfao  tone  during  tlte  vuiieut 
year.  Of  the  III  oooatrtea  for  whlob 
are  readily  aeaPahla.  an  bnt  a  few  now  Import 
gralaat  Tboae  eonatrlee  wbk^  remain  aa  alg- 
nWoaiit  a^pottaia  at  tba  global  level  can  be 
oa  tba  fingers  of  one  hand.  Of 
two  doaimate:  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Dnrtng  ttie  etirrent  fiscal  year  the 
two  together  will  oport  enough  grain  to  feed 
the  600  mUlloB  people  of  India. 

The  waaona  Ibr  growlag  dependBnee  on 
Ikwth  aiwlwan  food  soppUea  vary  wldtfy. 
ney  taatoda  erxikiglral  deterioration  of  food 
•yateoM  haaaaae  of  growing  population  pres- 
Bui*.  mtanaaagement  of  agriculture  *r^r*r%g 
populatlon-lnduoed  demands  and.  In  some 
caaaa,  sharp  lacreaaee  In  demand  as  a  result 
of  new  tonad  wealth,  as  In  ttte  OFSC  eoun- 
tHea  The  caussaof  the  growing  defldts  nuy. 
and  often  a  eoablaatton  of  factors  la  reqjwn- 
MUa.  bwt  the  aoaeta  are  the  aame— ever 
greater  preasure  on  north  American  food 
auppUea. 

Aa  a  result  of  these  trends.  North  America 
todaj  finds  Itself  wttb  an  almost  monopolistic 
control  of  the  worldls  exportable  grain  sop- 
Irtiaa;  a  sttoatleK  for  whlA  there  U  no  hU- 
torleal  ptaeedeat.  In  a  world  of  food  scarcity, 
nAaaa  ttaaia  aoay  not  be  enough  Ibod  to  go 
arooad,  Mortb  Amerloa  must  decide  who  gets 
bow  asaob  food  and  on  what  terms.  The  gov- 
emmenta  of  the  Vnlted  States  and  Canada 
hare  not  oonaetootfy  aonght  tha  leapoaatbll- 
Ity,  aay  Btors  than  the  eountrlee  of  the 
Middle  laat  hare  planned  their  geogn^blcal 
location  astride  the  worldii  rlctiest  oU  fields, 
but  Ik  la  a  leaUty  and  It  must  be  reckoned 
with. 

In  noeat  yeara  shortages  of  food  have 
eontrttmtod  to  global  double-dlglt  Inflation 
and  to  aarere  nutritional  stress  among  low- 
mooaae  people  ererywhere.  In  some  of  the 
poorer  countries,  shortages  have  led  to  a  rise 
In  death  iwtee,  rsversing  postwar  trends.  Na- 
ttoaal  polttleal  leaders  in  the  food-deficit 
oooBtrlasi  tldi  aod  poor  alike,  are  becoming 
tineaay  over  future  aooeaa  to  food  supplies. 
Profottod  ehangea  la  the  world  food  economy 
have  brought  Into  cjuestlon  the  basic  assump- 
tlona  uiKlcirlylng  our  food  policies,  forcing  ua 
to  rettdnk  how  we  relate  our  food  resources 
to  the  reet  of  the  world. 
Kxw  souacBs  or  slobai.  food  ncBifcijiui'i 
Throughout  much  of  the  period  since 
World  War  n.  the  world  baa  had  two  major 
food  reserres:  stocks  of  grain  held  by  the 
prlnelpla  eq>ortlng  countries  and  croplaikl 
Idled  under  farm  programa  in  the  United 
Stotes.  During  the  sixties  and  early  seventies 
some  M  aUlllon  acres  out  of  a  total  VS.  crop- 
laad  base  of  S80  nllllon  acrea  was  held  out  of 
production  to  aupiwat  prtoea.  StoAs  of  grain 
bold  by  tha  aborting  ooaatrlea  were  readUy 
aTailabla  for  uae  when  needed.  Cropland  Idled 
under  ffena  programa  In  the  xnitted  Stotes 
could  ba  brought  bade  tato  production  with- 
in a  year.  Tbgether  grain  stoe^Oes  and  crop- 
land raasrrea  prorlded  asCTirlty  for  all  man- 
kind, a  cnahlon  agatnst  any  Imaginable  food 


Aa  raoaaUy  as  early  1973.  it  seemed  likely 
that  surplus  stocks  and  cropland  Idled  under 
farm  programa  would  be  part  of  the  land- 
ac^^  fbr  tha  foreaeaabla  future.  Then,  sud- 
denly, tiling  began  to  change.  The  global  de- 


mand for  food,  fueled  by  the  relentless 
growth  of  population  and  by  rising  aflluence, 
began  to  outstrip  the  productlva  capacity  of 
the  world'a  fannara  and  flsharman.  Hie  world 
fiA  catch,  which  had  tripled  between  1S60 
and  1070  and  moved  to  a  aaw  High  virtually 
ercry  year,  turned  downward  for  three  con- 
aeouUva  yeara.  Uoet  of  tha  Idled  VB.  crop- 
land waa  returned  to  use  beginning  in  1973 
and  aU  of  It  thereafter,  but  stUl  food  reserves 
were  not  rebuilt. 

In  1001.  the  combination  of  reserve  stocks 
of  grain.  In  e:q>ortlng  countries,  and  Idle 
eroplajod  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
the  equivalent  of  105  days  of  world  grain 
consumption.  As  recently  as  1972  stocks  still 
equalled  09  days  of  world  consumption. 
Then  reserves  began  to  drop  rather  abrupt- 
ly—to 55  days  In  1973  and  still  further  to  33 
days  in  1974.  The  1976  carry-over  stocks  re- 
main precariously  low,  and  all  hopes  for  re- 
building them  to  safe  levels  have  vanished 
with  the  poor  1975  Soviet  harvest.  Current 
USOA  estimates  of  carryover  stocks  in  1976, 
already  largely  determined  by  the  1976  har- 
vest. Indicate  an  even  lower  level  than  in 
1975.  (See  Table  1) 

TABU  1.— INDEX  OF  WORLD  FOOD 
SECURITY,  1961-76 
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196? 

196J 

1964 
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1966 
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1961 

1969...., 

1970 

1971 

1972 

197$ 

1974 „ 

1975 

1978» 


163 
176 
149 
153 
147 
151 
US 
144 
159 
1S8 
168 
130 
148 
1«6 
111 
100 


68 
81 
70 
78 
71 
78 
51 
61 
73 
71 
41 
78 
24 
0 
0 
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231 
257 
219 
223 
218 
229 

lee 

205 
232 
259 

209 
208 
172 
108 
HI 
108 


105 
105 
95 
87 
91 
84 
59 
71 
85 
89 
71 
69 
55 
33 
35 
31 


I  Based  on  carryover  stocks  of  pain  »t  beginning  of  crop-year 
is  MdMdital  countries  for  year  thowa.  The  USOA  has  recently 
expanded  the  coverage  of  reserve  stoclt  to  incJode  importing 
**.  ■**"■**.  '"porting  countries,  thus  the  reserve  revels  are 
sfigMly  nrgher  than  tnose  heretofore  puWfshvd. 

>  Prelimiaary  estimates  by  USOA. 

Source:  Based  on  U.S.  Department  of  Agricuttufe  data  and 
autliM's  estimates. 

A  third  factor  leading  to  global  food  In- 
security and  instability  in  the  mid-seventies 
is  the  near  total  dependence  of  the  entire 
world  on  one  region— North  America— for  Its 
exportable  food  supplies.  Both  countries 
within  the  region,  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  are  atfected  by  the  same  climate 
cycles,  with  a  poor  crop  In  one  all  too  often 
associated  with  a  poor  crop  in  the  other. 

A  fourth  factor  contributing  to  instability 
was  a  decision  made  by  Soviet  political  lead- 
ers to  offset  crop  shortfaUa  with  imports. 
Since  recent  year  to  year  fluctuations  In  the 
Soviet  grain  harvest  have  exceeded  the  nor- 
mal annual  gains  in  the  world  grain  crop, 
this  decision  further  destabUizes  the  world 
food  economy.  This  policy,  spparently  made 
m  early  1972,  may  not  be  an  Irreversible  one, 
but  neither  wm  it  be  eaaUy  abandoned.  Soviet 
herda  and  flocks  have  been  building  steadily 
throughout  the  seventies  as  a  result  of  this 
poUcy.  So  too  have  the  expectations  and 
appetites  of  Soviet  consumers. 

There  are  then  four  major  factors  contrib- 
uting to  instabiUty  In  the  world  food  econ- 
omy today:  the  decline  of  grain  reserves; 
the  disappearance  of  Idled  cropland  in  the 
Cnited  States;  the  dang^eroua  dependence  of 
the  entire  world  on  the  food  surplus  of  one 
geographic-climate  region;  and  the  decision 


by  the  Soviet  government  to  offset  short- 
falls thiQugb  Imports  rather  than  throurh 
belt-tlghtanlng.    AU    but    one.    tha    over- 
whelibing   dependeaoe   on   North   America 
have  emerged  quite  recently. 

The  high  coate  of  thU  food  price  Instabmty 
take  many  forms  eoonomlc.  political  and 
aoclal.  Conaumera,  particularly  the  poor  ob- 
viously suffer.  Ifost  famlUea  do  not  find  it 
easy  to  adjust  to  wide  fluctuations  In  food 
prices.  Tbeaa  aame  fluctuations.  In  turn,  make 
it  more  difficult  for  producers  to  decide 
bow  much  to  plant  and  how  much  to  Invest 
In  Inpute.  Dairymen  and  catUemen  every- 
where have  been  caught  In  an  impossible 
bind  between  the  price  of  milk  or  beef  and 
the  cost  of  grain.  The  result  Is  predictable 
Thousands  have  been  driven  out  of  btislness. 
leading  to  erratic  flowa  of  mUk  and  meat 
to  market,  and  to  discontent  among  con- 
sumers. 

Oovernmente  do  not  find  It  any  easier  to 
operate  in  a  world  of  violent  fluctuations  In 
food  prices.  Unstable  markets  wreak  havoc 
with  foreign  exchange  budgets,  particularly 
those  of  developing  countries  heavily  de- 
pendent on  food  Imports,  and  undermine 
government  eSorte  to  combat  inflation.  In- 
deed, soaring  food  prices  have  contributed 
directly  to  the  unprecedented  global  double- 
digit  Inflation  of  the  early  seventies. 
EMcaGKNCs  or  TRB  Moara  AMxaiCAK 

BaZADBASKCr 

North  America  has  emerged  as  the  world'a 
breadbasket  only  since  World  War  n.  Ite  rise 
is  best  measured  by  looking  at  the  net  grain 
trade  flows  among  various  geographic  re- 
gions. An  aggregate  of  all  grains  is  a  useful 
indicator  of  food  trends,  since  grains  supply 
more  than  half  of  man's  food  energy  supply 
when  consumed  directly,  and  a  sizable  seg- 
ment of  the  remainder  when  consumed  In- 
directly. Prom  the  production  side,  they  oc- 
cupy more  than  70  percent  of  the  world's 
cropland  area.  Net  regional  data,  which  ex- 
clude trade  among  countries  within  a  region, 
are  used  in  order  to  Isolate  more  clearly  the 
basic  trends  in  the  world  food  economy. 

Prior  to  World  War  n,  all  geographic  re- 
gions, except  Western  Europe,  were  net  ex- 
porters. North  America  was  not  the  only  ex- 
porter nor  even  the  leading  one.  During  the 
1934-38  period,  Latin  America  was  exporting 
an  average  of  9  million  tons  per  year,  while 
North  America  exported  only  5  million  tons. 
Eastern  Europe.  Including  the  Soviet  Union, 
was  exporting  6  million  tons  annually,  ex- 
actly the  same  as  North  America. 

All  this  has  now  changed  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Asia  has  developed  a  massive  deficit. 
It  is  now  Importing  some  50  million  tons  of 
grain  per  year,  most  of  it  taken  by  three 
coimtrles — Japan,  China,  and  India.  Africa, 
Latin  America  and  Eastern  Europe  (Includ- 
ing USSR)  have  all  become  food  deflclt  re- 
gions. Western  Europe,  continually  a  major 
importer,  has  been  the  only  stable  element 
through  the  period;  its  imports  rarely  moved 
outside  the  30  to  30  million  tons  range. 

North  America's  unchallenged  dominance 
as  a  global  food  supplier  began  in  the  forties. 
The  scale  of  exports  expanded  gradually  dtir- 
Ing  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Dining  the  seven- 
ties, North  American  grain  exports  have 
nearly  doubled  In  response  to  the  explosive 
growth  In  import  demand  from  around  the 
world.  (See  Table  2) 

TABLE  2. -THE   CHANGING   PATTERN   OF  WORLD  GRAIN 
TRADE  1 
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Regies 


1934-38  1948-52       1960       1970     1976 : 


Asia ,---       +2        -6       -"       ->^ 

*ST  -  •*^-       +3        +3        +6       +« 


+« 


<  p.iis  sign  indicates  net  exports;  minus  sijn,  net  imports. 
Preliminary  estimates  of  fiscal  year  data. 

Source:  Derived  from  FAO  and  USDA  data  and  author's 
estimates. 

The  obvious  question  Is:  Why  has  one  re- 
eiou  emerged  as  a  supplier  of  food  to  the 
rest  of  the  world?  If  one  were  to  select  the 
single  dominant  factor  reshaping  world  trade 
patterns  In  recent  decades.  It  would  be  vary- 
luK  rates  of  population  growth.  Certainly  the 
conversion  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
to  deficit  status  was  peculation  related.  Pop- 
ulation growth  has  been  less  influential  In 
Eastern  Europe.  One  of  the  keys  to  Western 
Europe's  stability  as  a  food  Importer  has 
been  Ite  modest  population  growth. 

A  comparison  of  North  America  and  Latin 
America  Illustrates  the  devastating  role  of 
rapid  poptUation  growth.  As  recently  as  1960, 
North  America  anjl  Latin  America  had 
roughly  equal  popvdatlons,  163  and  168  mil- 
lion respectively.  The  difference  since  then 
explains  much  of  the  changing  trade  pat- 
tern. While  North  America's  population 
growth  has  slowed  aubstantlaUy  since  the 
late  fifties,  Latin  America's  has  escalated  at 
an  explosive  rate.  Several  Latin  American 
countries,  such  as  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Peru, 
and  Brazil  have  population  growth  rates  of 
3  percent  or  more  per  year,  a  rate  which,  if  It 
continues,  would  lead  to  a  nineteenfold  pop- 
ulation Increase  within  a  century.  If  North 
America's  1950  population  had  expanded  at 
3  percent  per  year.  It  would  liow  be  341  mil- 
lion rather  than  the  actual  236  million.  At 
current  per  capita  consumption  levels,  those 
additional  105  mUlion  people  would  absorb 
virtually  all  exportable  supplies  and  North 
America  would  be  struggling  to  malntaUi 
self-sufllclency. 

sous   KEY   ACTOaS   OH   THE   GLOBAL   SCENE 

The  preceding  section  discussed  the  chang- 
ing pattern  of  world  food  trade  In  terms  of 
geographic  regions,  sketching  out  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  historical  change.  In  this  sec- 
tion, the  focus  will  be  on  several  key  coun- 
tries or  groups  of  countries  which  are  con- 
tributing to  the  changing  trade  patterns  and 
are  destined  to  influence  further  food-trade 
trends. 

Japan:  World's  leading  food  importer 
Japan  is  far  and  away  the  world's  largest 
grain  importer,  importing  more  than  any 
other  two  countries  combined.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  The  government  Is  upgrading 
diets  for  a  population  equal  to  nearly  half 
that  of  North  America  and  squeezed  Into 
an  area  smaller  than  California.  This  year 
Japan  wlU  Import  nearly  20  million  tons  of 
grain,  making  it  more  dependent  on  Imports 
than  on  Its  own  production. 

Historically,  Japan  was  able  to  keep  its 
cereal  Importe  at  a  fairly  low  level.  But  as 
population  pressure  began  to  mount  several 
decades  ago,  the  Japanese  turned  to  the 
oceans  for  their  animal  proteins  and  began 
to  reserve  their  limited  land  resourcee  for 
the  Intensive  production  of  rice.  As  a  result, 
they  now  grow  the  rice  they  need  but  make 
inordinate  claims  on  the  world's  fisheries. 

As  Incomes  and  purchasing  power  have 
risen,  many  Japanese  consumers  have  begun 
to  prefer  livestock  prodttcts  to  fish.  Last  year 
the  average  Japanese  consumed  only  nine 
pounds  of  beef,  a  small  fraction  of  the 
hundred  pounds  or  more  consumed  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  But  though  beef 
intake  Is  stni  nominal,  consumption  of  pork 
and  poultry  producta  is  on  a  par  with  that 
of  other  Industrial  countries. 


Postwar  prosperity  has  enabled  Japanese 
consumers  to  enrich  their  dlete,  but  imports 
of  grain  have  subsequently  soared  to  20  mU- 
lion tons  per  year.  Since  1970,  grain  importe, 
consisting  largely  of  feedgrains  but  also  in- 
cluding sizable  quantities  of  wheat,  have 
exceeded  domestic  grain  production.  In  a 
sense,  Japan  today  relies  on  imports  to  feed 
62  percent  of  Ite  110  million  people. 

Japanese  economic  projections  for  the  next 
decade  show  food  importe  continuing  to  rise 
as  a  result  of  further  moderate  population 
growth  and  rising  Incomes.  Japanese  con- 
sumers now  vie  for  more  livestock  products; 
with  reasonable  prices  consumption  will 
continue  to  climb.  We  can  only  speculate 
as  to  when  Japan's  Importe  of  cereals  will 
level  off,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  soon. 

On  the  population  front,  Japan  received  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  the  sharp  reduction 
in  its  birth  rate  during  the  years  Imme- 
diately following  World  War  n.  Since  then, 
however,  Ite  population  has  continued  to 
grow  at  1  percent  or  more  per  year,  and  Is 
now  nearly  double  the  North  American  rate. 
Recent  signs  suggest  that  the  Japanese  are 
again  preparing  to  actively  discourage  popu- 
lation growth,  and  they  could  quite  reason- 
ably move  toward  population  stability  over 
the  next  decade  If  they  decide  to  do  so. 
China:  A  unique  agricultural  approach 
Visitors  to  China  in  recent  years  almost 
always  comment  on  the  seemingly  excellent 
nutritional  condition  of  the  population. 
Journalists,  economists,  sclentiste,  and  doc- 
tors all  come  away  with  the  same  Impression. 
The  obvious  clinical  signs  of  malnutrition, 
present  in  almost  every  other  low-income 
country,  appear  to  be  almost  wholly  absent 
In  China. 

The  success  of  Chinese  efforte  In  nutri- 
tion Is  probably  due  more  to  improvemente 
In  distribution  than  to  production  gains. 
The  latter  have  been  creditable  but  not  spec- 
tacular. China  has  imported  several  million 
tons  of  grain  per  year  since  1960,  a  total  of 
78  mUUon  tons  from  1960  to  1975.  In  fact, 
from  1970  to  1975  It  Imported  more  grain 
than  India.  The  difference  Is,  that  having 
done  so,  China  has  apparently  achieved  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  Ite  population  whUe 
India  Is  far  from  it. 

Chinese  success  in  agriculture  cannot  be 
viewed  apart  from  the  social  reforms  and 
regimentation  which  have  resulted  in  a  rare 
degree  of  social  equity,  not  only  within  the 
rural  sector  but  between  the  rtiral  and  urban 
sector  as  well.  Another  strength  of  the 
Chinese  system  Is  the  organization  of  con- 
sumer and  production  teams  in  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  the  mobilization  of  excess  or 
seasonally  idle  latK>r  for  rural  road  construc- 
tion, reforestation  and  the  construction  of 
terraces  and  irrigation  reservoirs  and  canals. 
Enormous  earth  filled  irrigation  dams  have 
been  built  almost  entirely  by  human  muscle 
power. 

The  achievements  notwithstanding,  Chi- 
nese agriculture  is  not  without  problems. 
It  has  many.  Pressures  on  agricultural  re- 
sources are  evident  in  the  shift  of  land  from 
soybeans  to  cereals.  As  recently  as  the  1930s, 
China  has  supplied  90  percent  of  the  soy- 
beans entering  the  world  market.  Within  the 
last  few  years  It  has  not  only  lost  this  ex- 
portable svuplus  but  has  even  begtm  to 
Import  soybeans,  almost  exclusively  from 
the  United  States. 

TABLE  3. — China:  Imports  of  Grain.  1961-75 
(Million  metric  tons) 

1961   — —  6.6 

1962 - *-6 

1963   — 5.4 

1964 — - «  3 

1966 - *•» 

1966 — —  ■•• 

1967 ♦•• 
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3.9 
4.6 
S.0 


1969 - 

1970 

1971 

1972 ♦•• 

1»78 7.7 

1974 7.0 

1976  (prel.) —  4-4 

Source:  China:  A  Reassessment  of  the 
Economy.  A  compendium  of  papers  sub- 
mitted by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

An  Indication  of  the  seriousness  with  which 
the  Chinese  leadership  views  the  agricultural 
problem  is  evident  in  their  willingness  to 
compromise  ideologically  and  turn  to  foreign 
engineering  firms,  primarily  American,  to 
build  fertilizer  plante  for  them.  No  less  than 
13  massive  new  nitrogen  fertilizer  complexes 
are  under  construction.  Upon  completion, 
these  plants  should  virtually  eliminate 
China's  heav\-  dependence  on  imported  fer- 
tilizer. Nonetheless,  returns  on  additional 
fertilizer  use  in  China  are  dependent  on 
comparable  Increases  in  other  inputs  and 
upon  further  progress  in  basic  agronomic 
research.  Without  these,  the  returns  on  addi- 
tional massive  quantities  of  fertilizer  wUl 
diminish  rapidly. 

China  may  ultimately  solve  its  food  prob- 
lem, but  probably  as  much  by  ite  aggressive 
action  on  the  population  front  as  on  the  food 
front.  Estimates  of  current  population 
growth  (and  one  must  underline  the  "esti- 
mate" because  not  even  the  Chinese  seem  to 
have  precise  data),  hover  around  1.6  percent 
per  year,  and  it  appears  to  lie  decUnlug 
rapidly.  If  It  is  1.6  percent  per  year,  it  is 
comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States  in 
the  late  fifties. 

Official  prououncemente  on  the  Issue  In 
international  forums"  notwithstanding,  the 
Chinese  leaders  have  been  among  the  first 
to  perceive  the  need  to  sharply  curtail  popu- 
lation growth.  I  believe  it  can  now  be  said 
that  no  government  has  confronted  the  pop- 
ulation threat  so  directly  as  that  of  China. 
The  leadership  has  not  only  provided  family 
planning  services  and  created  the  social  con- 
ditions conducive  to  fertility  declines,  but  it 
htts  also  reshaped  Important  economic  and 
social  policies  so  as  to  discourage  large  fami- 
lies. The  birth  rate  appears  to  be  dropping 
precipitously.  If  it  continues  to  decline. 
Chinas  population  growth  rate  could  dip 
to  1  percent  by  the  end  of  this  decade  or 
shortly  thereafter.  If  it  can  continue  to  move 
toward  the  clearly  defined  goal  of  popula- 
tion stability,  then  China  could  ultimately 
solve  ite  food  problem,  and.  by  eliminating 
its  need  for  importe,  help  solve  the  world's 
food  problem. 

India:  Hard  road  ahend 
India's  future  food  situation  is  surrounded 
by  large  question  marks.  The  outlook  ap- 
peared quite  bleak  in  the  mid-sixties  until 
the  government  reshaped  ite  food  policies 
and  priorities,  giving  agriculture  the  support 
it  deserved.  This  reshaping  of  economic  poli- 
cies, combined  with  the  avallabUlty  of  the 
high-yielding  strains  of  wheat  and  rice,  gave 
Indian  agriculture  a  dramatic  boost.  During 
the  six  year  span  between  1966  and  1971, 
India  succeeded  in  doubling  ite  wheat  crop, 
a  performance  unmatched  by  any  other  ma- 
jor country.  By  1973,  India  was  teetering  on 
the  brink  of  self-sufficiency  in  cereals.  Mal- 
nutrition was  still  rampant  among  the  poor 
but  In  economic  terms,  India's  farmers  were 
producing  about  all  that  the  market  would 
absorb.  It  actually  provided  massive  food-aid 
to  refugees  from  Bangladesh  and  to  the 
newly  independent  nation  Itself.  For  a  brief 
period,  it  ranked  second  after  the  United 
States  as  a  food-aid  donor. 

Since  the  high  watermark  for  Indian  agri- 
culture. In  the  early  seventies,  there  have 
been  numerous  setbacks,  some  external  to 
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Sown*:  V  A  Department  of  Agrtcultme. 

Theeoonomlc  problems  of  the  seventies  are 
exacerbated  by  the  negative  effects  of  eco- 
logical abuae.  DeforesUtlon,  over-grazing, 
daatrt  encroacbment.  and  increased  flooding 
luc  to  tba  deatmetion  of  natural  Tegatatlon 
are  aU  begmalng  to  take  their  toll  In  Indla'a 
food  production.  The  productivity  of  a  vast 
■eml-arld  area,  covering  a  fifth  of  the  coun- 
try, u  tbraatened  by  these  forces.  SoU  erosion 
*°^  ****  aUtlng  of  Irrigation  reservoirs  have 
k  measnrable  negative  effect  on  food  output. 

On  the  population  front,  India  has  suc- 
»aded  in  modeatly  reducing  ite  birth  rate 
»ut  It  still  haa  a  long  way  to  go.  It  remains 
■a  be  seen  whether  India  can  reduce  Its  de- 
Tendenoa  on  Imported  foodstuffs  or  whether 
ihla  dependence  will  beoome  absolute  and 
srlppling  In  the  years  ahead  as  a  result  of 
UMitlnalng  high  birth  ratee.  unfavorable 
toooomlo  forcea  and  negative  ecological 
arsnda. 

VJJJt.:   Source   o/   global   iiwfaMilty 

The  agrieultnral  production  potential  of 

he  Boviat  0nlon  la  severely  constrained  both 

V  Ita  natural  environment  and  by  the  orga- 

Llaatloo  at  lu  agriculture.  Soviet  agrleultuie 

s.   by  and  large,   low  ralnfaU   agriculture 

omparaMa  to  that  of  the  Oreat  Plains  of 

I  Canada  and  the  United  SUtM.  The  UJSBJS. 

1  laa  aavera  winters  and  a  short  growing  and 

I  rasing  aeaaon.  It  has  no  choice  region  like 

'  ha  VB.  com  belt  that  combines  rich  soils 

I  nd  high,  dependable  rainfall. 

On  top  of  these  natiuiU  constraints.  Soviet 
I  grlculture  U  confronted  with  some  basic  in- 
I  utuUonal  Inefficiencies,  particularly  in  the 
1  veatock  sector.  Am  the  Soviets  have  upgraded 

<  lets,  they  have  steadUy  raised  per  capiu 
i  rain  use  untU  It  now  matches  or  exceeds 
tiat  of  tbe  TTDlted  States,   even   ao.    per 

<  splU  meat  oonanmptlon  In  the  Soviet  Union 
i  I  scsroely  half  of  that  in  the  United  SUtee 
lod  Canada.  In  addition  to  the  natural 
I  and  leaps,  soeh  as  tha  short  graalag  mason. 


c  rgantaatlnnal  IneHoieoey  la  oompoundad  by 
t  le  almost  universal  nllanea  on  dual  purpoee 
'''^Mla  of  llveatoek  for  milk  and  meat. 

Tbe  Softet  declakm  to  oOaet  crop  ahortfalU 
jjlth  maaatva  ImporU  rather  than  vU  tbe 
t  lore  traditional  method  of  belt  tightening 


by  eosMumer*  Is  the  most  destabUtzlng  sin- 
gle Jaetor  In  tbe  world  food  e«anomy  today 
<»fwblch  la  enormoatfy  ooaUy  to  eonsumei^ 
evcTTwhece.  Tbe  InetaWlity  dertoes  not  ao 
arach  from  tbe  aealo  e€  Soviet  p«ln  imports 
aa  Irom  tbetr  erratic  and  eecreUve  natuiw. 
Tha  qtiaaUoo  now  before  the  International 
oonnumlty  is  how  to  reconcile  the  erratic 
need  for  imports  with  the  urgent  need  to 
memtaln  some  aemMance  of  st«U>lUty  In  the 
world  grain  aaarket. 

Viewing  tbe  long-term,  there  are  some  who 
think  that  tiM  Soviets  will  be  self-aumclent 
In  food  in  tbe  foreseeable  future.  I  am  not 
vaotig  tboee.  A  recent  speech  by  Soviet  agri- 
cultural leader  and  Communist  Party  ^wkea- 
'nan  Mdnr  Kulakov.  wlilch  wae  publlahed  in 
fuU  in  both  Pravda  and  Izvestla.  suggeaU 
that  tbe  return  on  resent  heavy  Investment 
in  Soviet  agriculture  has  been  much  lower 
than  tbe  leadership  had  hoped.  Indeed,  tbe 
Soviets  may  be  contemplating  a  shift  in  In- 
vestaoent  emphasis  toward  tbe  exploitation 
of  minerals  and  other  raw  materials  for  ex- 
port. Bven  after  a  decade  of  heavy  Inveat- 
ment  in  agriculture,  they  still  find  that  satis- 
fying consumer  needs  requires  large  grain 
Imparts.  There  U  Uttle  to  suggest  any  reduc- 
tion In  Soviet  depeiMlence  on  food  imports  in 
the  years  ahead.  North  America  must  gear 
both  Its  production  and  export  policies  to 
the  new  reality  of  heavy  Soviet  dependence 
on  Imported  grain. 

Brazil:  The  Myth  That  Was 
For  at  least  a  generation,  writings  on  world 
food  proq>ecU  have  aUuded  to  the  potential 
of  BraaU  and  particularly  of  the  Amazon 
Basin  aa  a  source  of  food  for  the  world.  Un- 
fortunately, as  we  face  global  food  short- 
ages and  are  forced  to  reassess  reality,  it  la 
becoming  clear  that  Braall  Is  by  no  means 
a  cornucopia.  In  fact,  in  1973.  far  from  ful- 
miing  Ita  mythical  legacy  as  a  major  stip- 
plier  of  food  for  the  world.  Brazil  Imported 
more  grain  than  any  country  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Even  with  food  from  abroad, 
BraaU's  Northeast  stUl  contains  one  of  tbe 
largest  areas  of  abject  poverty,  bimger,  and 
malnutrition  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
What  has  happened   to  the  notion   that 
Braail  could  someday  feed  the  world?  First, 
only  a  minute  percentage  of  the  area  of  the 
vast  Amason  Basin  is  potenUally  ctUtivable 
with   present   food   prices   and    prospecUve 
farming  technologies.  Even  development  of 
the  pockeU  of  agriculturally  promising  land 
wUl  require  extensive  Investment  In  trans- 
portetlon.    drainage,    research,    credit    and 
marketing  faemtiee.  The  problem  is  not  so 
much  that  Brazil  bas  not  been  able  to  ex- 
pand ita  food  production:  it  has,  and  at  a 
fairly  impraaetve  rate.  But  Braail  is  faced 
with  an  unprecedented  growth  in  the  de- 
mand for  food,  due  to  a  rapid  rate  of  both 
population  and  economic  growth.  The  popu- 
lation of  Brazil  grows  at  nearly  3  percent  per 
year.  In  addition,  Its  economy  haa  been  grow- 
ing at  an  impressive  8-10  percent  yearly  over 
the  past  decade.  Together  these  two  sources 
of  growth   in  demand  are   increasing   food 
needs  by  some  4  percent  per  year. 

This  means  that  Braail  needs  to  Increase 
sgrlcultural  output  over  an  extended  period 
of  time  far  more  rapidly  than  any  major 
country  has  yet  succeeded  in  doing.  A  sus- 
telned  4  percent  annual  growth  In  food  pro- 
ducUon  makes  essential  a  heavy  continuing 
Investment  in  agriculture.  In  addition.  It  re- 
quires  rapid  Innovation  in  agriculture  which 
lu  turn  requires  the  development  of  a  wide 
range  of  new  technologies,  and  their  rapid 
dissemination  and  acceptance  by  fanners. 
With  an  agricultural  research  system  which 
is  underdeveloped  and  under-financed  and 
a  rural  population  which  U  stUl  partly  U- 
llterate,  the  problems  Involved  here  are  glar- 
ingly evident.  And  finally,  with  land  hold- 
ings highly  concentrated  anuing  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  population,  a  redistribution 
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of  land  Is  urgently  needed  to  give  those  who 
work  It  a  stronger  Incentive  to  raise  it* 
productivity. 

But  even  aU  this  U  not  enough.  Brazil's 
current  popuUtion  growth  rate  of  nearty  3 
percent  will,  if  it  continues,  result  m  the 
present  population  of  106  million  multlpiv- 
Ing  to  over  2  billion  in  a  eentury.  juat  four 
generations  hence.  BrazU  could  have  to  con- 
tend with  a  population  larger  than  that  c' 
China  and  India  combined  well  before  thiii 
time  In  the  next  century.  Without  a  strong 
coninutment  to  family  planning,  the  pros- 
pect of  BrazU  becoming  a  major  suppUer 
cf  grain  to  the  world  is  a  myth. 

OPEC:  New  claimants  on  food  supplies 
The  unprecedented  accretion  of  wealth 
and  purchasing  power  in  oU-exportlng  coun- 
tries oyer  the  past  few  years  is  now  reflected 
in  their  extending  food  importa.  Not  only 
13  tbe  increase  in  purchasing  power  a  very 
sharp  one,  but  the  number  of  people  in- 
volved also  representa  a  substantial  portion 
or  the  worlda  population.  The  IS  OPEC 
countries  have  a  combined  population  of 
268  million,  nearly  half  <rf  them  in  Indonesia. 
Market  size  aside,  the  level  of  food  consumD- 
tlon^eepecially  of  high  protein  foods,  among 
OPEC  country  popuUtlons  U  modest.  Glvw 
the  relaUvely  low  food  consumption  base 
much  of  the  new  income  and  pimjhaalne 
power  wlU  be  spent  on  food. 

In  eountriea  where  oU  exports  are  laree 
and  populatlona  reUtlvely  email,  aa  In  Irw 
or  Venezuela,  food  oooramptlon  per  pen^ 
la  likely  to  rise  in  a  metoric  fashion.  Overall, 
the  scale  of  food  importa  into  OPEC  coun- 
trtee  seems  certain  to  Increase  dramatically 
in  the  years  abead.  If  oil  proqwrity  begins 
to  spread  beyond  tbe  urban  eUte.  dleto  wiu 
be  rapidly  upgraded.  Olven  the  historical 
neglect  of  agriculture  in  most  of  these  coun- 
tries, any  sharp  Increase  in  demand  will  have 
to  be  satlsfled  inltiaUy  by  imp<Hts. 

Most  OPEC  nations  are  semi-arid  and  many 
are  faced  with  severe  ecological  stresses  in 
agriculture.  Both  Algeria  and  Nigeria  suffer 
from  overgrazing.  deforesUtlon,  and  the 
spread  of  the  Sahara  Desert.  Nigeria,  with  a 
population  variously  estimated  at  from  60 
to  80  million  people,  is  faced  with  Intense 
population  pressures  at  a  time  when  the 
system  of  traditional  slash  and  bum  cultiva- 
tion Is  being  undermined  In  some  areas  As 
recovery  periods  between  plantings  are 
shortened  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
food,  soils  are  no  longer  able  to  regenerate 
their  fertility. 

One  of  the  most  Important  uses  of  the 
new  oU  wealth  la  Investment  In  agriculture 
Ecuador.  NlgerU.  Iran  and  Iraq  are  Intensl- 
fylng  their  investment  In  agriculture  several 
fold.  But  continuing  rapid  growth  in  food 
output  requires  more  than  capital.  The  sup- 
port  system  for  agriculture  Includes  an  in- 
digenous research  capacity,  technical  advi- 
sory services,  farm  credit  services,  roads  and 
markets  and.  in  many  Instances,  reforms 
In  land  tenure.  And  It  assumes  the  availa- 
bility of  tillable  land  and  water. 

The  rate  of  expansion  in  agricultural  out- 
put of  these  countries  wUl  accelerate,  but 
the  decisive  quesUon  Is  how  fast  the  accelera- 
tion wlU  be  reUtlve  to  that  of  the  demand 
for  food.  Nearly  all  OPEC  countries  have  food 
deficits,  and  In  some  they  are  substantial. 
Algeria,  for  example,  rellea  heavily  on  im- 
ported wheat  to  sustain  Its  population.  The 
poor  1976  wheat  harvest  of  700.000  tons  may 
result  In  an  Import  need  for  close  to  3 
mlUlou  tons,  more  than  double  the  average 
of  the  past  ten  years. 

As  Increased  purchasing  power  In  OPEC 
countries  converts  into  greater  demand  for 
livestock  products.  Including  poultry,  many 
countries  are  implementing  programs  of 
rapid  expansion  of  food  production.  Some 
e.Ypect  to  double  jMultry  and  egg  output 
within  a  period  of  two  or  three  years:  Iraq, 
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for  example,  which  has  not  traditionally  Im- 
ported leedgralns.  Is  projected  to  Import 
nearly  a  million  tons  annually  by  the  end 
of  the  current  decade  In  order  to  support  its 
burgeoning  poultry  and  livestock  Industry. 
Ecuador  has  expanded  Its  food  output  only 
5  percent  over  the  past  three  years.  Yet,  while 
production  limps  along,  the  demand  for  food 
is  taking  off,  both  because  of  population 
growth  and  the  infusion  of  oil  money  into 
the  economy.  The  result,  as  of  mld-1975,  is 
an  acute  domestic  shortage  of  food  and  a 
need  for  a  sharp  Increase  In  Imports. 

One  of  the  big  question  marks  in  OPECs 
food  outlook  is  Indonesia.  If  the  oil  dollars 
begin  to  Alter  down  to  the  lower-Income 
groups,  they  will  convert  almost  Immediate- 
ly into  a  demand  for  additional  food.  Can 
the  Indonesian  agricultural  economy  respond 
to  this  growth  in  demand?  In  the  short  run 
at  least  it  is  doubtful.  Because  Indonesia 
supports  a  large  population,  even  modest  in- 
creases in  per  capita  food  import  require- 
ments would  result  in  a  large  market  demand 
for  food  importe. 

Prom  a  social  point  of  view.  Increasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  of  the  world's  lower  Income  peo- 
ple is  unquestionably  desirable.  New  buy- 
ing power  would  enhance  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  food  Intake  and  greatly  re- 
duce malnutrition.  Prom  an  analytical  point 
of  view,  the  claims  on  the  world's  exportable 
food  supplies  are  very  steep  and  abrupt.  In 
addition,  they  come  at  a  time  when  there  Is 
little  slack  In  the  world  farm  economy. 
The  Green  Revolution  countries:  Population 
overrunning  technology 
In  addition  to  OPEC,  another  group  of 
countries,  the  so-called  Green  Revolution 
countries,  deserves  special  attention.  The  , 
mtd-slxtles  witnessed  the  launching  of  a  re- 
markable effort  to  expand  food  production 
In  the  food-deficit  poor  countries,  an  effort 
centered  around  the  development  and  Inter- 
national dissemination  of  hlgh-yleldlng 
dwarf  wheats  and  rices.  Highly  responsive  to 
fertilizer,  these  new  strains  were  capable  of 
doubling  yields  of  Indigenous  varieties  11 
managed  properly. 

,  Coming  at  a  time  when  per  capita  food 
production  In  the  developing  world  was  de- 
clining and  reqtiests  for  food  aid  were  begin- 
ning to  pour  in,  the  Green  Revolution  was 
heralded  as  an  exciting  advance.  India  dou- 
bled its  wheat  crop  in  a  sU  year  period,  a 
feat  unmatched  by  any  major  country  In  his- 
tory. Mexico,  the  Philippines,  PakUtan.  and 
Turkey,  all  Increased  cereal  production 
dramatically. 

The  Green  Revolution  enabled  many  coun- 
tries to  cut  back  grain  Imports  and  some  to 
become  exportersSjaiBa,  riding  the  crest  of 
the  Green  Revolution,  was  on  the  verge  of 
cereal  self-sufficiency  In  the  early  seventies. 
Mexico  exported  10  percent  of  its  grain  crop 
between  1965  and  1969.  but  the  production 
gains  were  overwhelmed  by  one  of  the  world's 
fastest    population    growth    rates. 

By  the  mld-seventles,  Mexico  was  Import- 
ing one-fifth  of  Its  grain  needs.  The  Green 
Revolution  enabled  the  Philippines  to  end 
a  half  century  of  dependence  on  Imported 
rice  and  to  become  a  net  exporter  of  rice 
dvirlng  the  late  sixties.  Today  It  too  Is  Im- 
porting rice,  and  more  than  ever  before. 
The  problem  Is  not  that  agriculture  did  not 
advance  In  these  countries,  but  rather  that 
the  advances  were  simply  eaten  up  by  the 
relentless  growth  In  population. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Green  Revo- 
lution many  of  those  Involved  in  launching 
it.  Including  Norman  Borlaug.  the  originator 
of  the  miracle  seeds,  and  myself,  cautioned 
that  the  new  seeds  should  not  be  viewed  as 
a  solution  to  the  food  problem.  The  only 
ultimate  solution  to  the  food  problem  In 
these  countries  was  to  put  the  brakes  on 
population  growth.  The  new  seeds  were  sim- 
ply buying  time,  perhaps  snother   15  to  20 


years  to  get  population  growth  under  con- 
trol. Half  of  that  time  has  now  passed. 
Though  there  has  been  some  progress  on  the 
family  planning  front.  It  is  clear  from  the 
data  cited  above  that  It  is  not  nearly  enough, 
and  that  time  will  not  be  bought  so  cheaply 
again. 

.\SSFSSING    FUTURE    FOOD    PKOSPECTS 

Identifying  the  elements  of  a  North  Amer- 
ican food  policy  requires  at  least  some  no- 
tion as  to  what  the  future  food  situation 
win  be,  as  to  whether  food  Is  more  likely  to 
be  abundant  and  cheap  or  scarce  and  dear. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  worlds 
farmers  and  fishermen  will  attempt  to  ex- 
pand food  output  during  the  final  quarter 
of  this  century  are  quite  different  from  those 
prevailing  during  most  of  the  quarter  cen- 
tury just  ending.  In  most  respects  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  Increase  food  production 
than  it  was  In  the  pa.st. 

None  of  the  basic  resources  required  to 
expand  food  output — land,  water,  energy, 
fertilizer — could  be  considered  abundant  to- 
day. The  enormous  growth  of  both  economic 
and  agricultural  output  during  the  second 
quarter  of  this  century  depended  largely  on 
a  seemlnglv  boundless  supply  of  cheap  ener- 
gy. There  is  no  prospect  of  a  return  to  cheap 
energy   in   the    foreseeable   lutvire. 

Expanding  the  cultivated  land  area  Is  also 
becoming  more  difficult  and  costly.  Indeed, 
in  some  countries,  the  area  under  cultivation 
is  actually  declining  as  a  result  of  desert 
encroachment,  8<^1  erosion  or  urban  sprawl. 
There  are  only  a  few  places  in  the  world 
where  fertile  new  land  awaits  the  plow:  the 
RepubUc  of  Sudan,  the  tsetse  fiy  belt  In  stib- 
Saharan  Africa  (assuming  the  tsetse  fly  can 
be  eradicated),  and  parts  of  the  interior  of 
Latin  America. 

Scarce  though  hew  land  is.  the  lack  of 
water  may  be  the  principal  constraint  on 
ftiture  efforts  to  expand  world  food  output. 
Prom  1950  to  1970  there  was  a  virtual  explo- 
sion m  Irrigated  areas  as  large  new  irrigation 
projects  were  undertaken  in  China,  India 
and  ntimerous  other  developing  countries. 
Irrigated  area  was  expanding  nearly  3  percent 
per  year  but  the  annual  increase  from  now 
until  the  end  of  the  century  will  be  scarcely 
1  percent,  since  most  of  the  choice  dam  sites 
have  alreadv  been  exploited. 

The  real  cost  of  fertilizer,  particularly 
widely-used  nitrogen  fertilizer,  declined  sub- 
stantially throughout  most  of  the  period 
since  World  War  n.  Cheap  fertilizer  played  a 
major  role  In  the  Impressive  expansion  of 
food  production  In  the  Industrial  countries 
of  North  America,  Europe,  and  Japan,  bxit 
because  the  cost  of  fertlUzer  Is  closely  tied 
to  the  cost  of  energy,  we  cannot  expect  a 
return  to  cheap  fertilizer. 

At  mid-century  the  world  fishing  Industrj- 
was  brimming  with  optimism.  Seemingly  In- 
exhaustible supplies  of  fish  could  be  netted 
as  fast  as  fishing  technologies  Improved  and 
capital  Investment  expanded.  This  optimism 
was  well-founded.  The  world  fish  catch  ex- 
panded from  22  million  tons  in  1950  to  70 
million  in  1970.  Then  suddenly,  with  little 
warning,  the  world  fish  catch  declined  for 
two  consecutive  years,  at  least  partly  as  a 
result  of  overfishing.  An  increasingly  com- 
mon phenomenon,  overflslilng  now  affects 
oceanic  fisheries  as  widely  separated  as  the 
haddock  fishery  In  tlie  North  Atlantic  and 
the  anchovy  fishery  lu  the  South  Pacific. 
Some  marine  biologists  think  the  world  catch 
of  table  grade  fish  may  be  approaching  its 
maximum  sustainable  limit.  Others  envision 
brighter  prospects,  but  not  even  the  most 
hopeful  foresee  futxu'e  gains  even  remotely 
approaching  those  of  the  past  25\vears. 

In  a  number  of  oceanic  fisheries  «K)rU  to 
expand  the  catch  further  have  led  to  over- 
fishing, depletion  of  stocks.  and'TiiyUctual 
decline  in  catch.  Additional  Investment  In 
flslilng  capacity  brings  not  only  a  diminish- 
ing return  per  unit  of  investment,  but  al.Ho 


an  actual  negative  return.  What  is  not  yet 
widely  realized  is  that  a  similar  predicament 
may  engulf  agrlcultiu-e  in  parte  of  the  world 
where  peculation  pressure  is  building.  Ex- 
tending food  production  onto  marginal  land 
is  already  leading  to  overgrazing,  deforesta- 
tion, desert  expansion,  soil  erosion,  silting  of 
irrigation  reservoirs,  and  increased  flooding 

In  some  developing  countries,  these  nega- 
tive forces  may  soon  override  the  drive  to 
step  up  food  output  by  means  of  additional 
capital  investment  and  technological  inno- 
vation. We  may  witness  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  sustained  absolute  declines  in 
national  food  production  in  some  developing 
countries,  namely  those  with  the  most  rapid 
population  growth,  because  of  these  eco- 
logical stresses.  This  backsliding  will  be  with- 
out precedent  In  the  modern  w<wld,  and.  I 
dare  say,  our  success  In  anticipating  such 
a  reversal  may  not  be  any  greater  than  our 
success  in  anticipating  the  declining  catch 
in  oceanic  fisheries. 

m  the  industrial  countries,  diminishing  re- 
turns on  key  agrlcultvu^l  inputs  such  as 
fertilizer  and  energy  may  severely  constrain 
efforts  to  rapidly  expand  food  output.  In  the 
early  fifties,  each  additional  pound  of  fer- 
tilizer in  the  American  com  belt  raised  corn 
yields  by  ,15  to  20  pounds.  Today  an  addi- 
tional pound  of  fertilizer  applied  In  the  same 
com  field  may  yield  .  an  additional  five 
pounds.  The  tise  of  chemical  fertilizer  ha'' 
not  yet  reached  the  sattiratlon  point  hi  any 
of  the  industrial  countries,  but  for  some  the 
point  may  not  be  far  off. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  generation,  it 
Is  possible  to  Identify  specific  technological 
advances  or  factors  which  have  led  to  quan- 
tum Jumps  lu  the  world  food  output.  Among 
these  were  the  hybridization  of  com.  the 
rapid  spread  In  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizer 
In  Industrial  countries  following  World  War 
II  and,  more  recently,  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
hlgh-j-ieldlng  dwarf  wheats  and  rices  in  the 
Green  Revolution  countries.  As  we  look  over 
the  shoulders  of  agricultural  researchers  to- 
day. It  Is  difficult  to  see  any  technological 
advances  on  the  drawing  board  which  will 
lead  to  comparable  quantum  leaps  in  world 
food  output. 

In  summary,  the  scarcity  of  basic  resources 
required  to  expand  food  output,  the  negative 
ecological  trends  which  are  gaining  momen- 
tum year  by  year  In  the  poor  countries,  and 
the  diminishing  returns  on  the  use  of  energy 
and  fertilizer  in  agriculture  In  the  Indus- 
trial countries  lead  me  to  conclude  that  a 
world  of  cheap  abundant  food  with  surplus 
stocks  and  a  large  reserve  of  Idle  corpland 
may  now  be  history.  The  present  augurs 
a  somewhat  dimmer  futtue,  one  of  more  or 
less  chronic  scarcity  enlivened  only  by 
sporadic  surpluses,  of  a  local  and  short-lived 
nature.  In  this  world  I  see  dependence  on 
North  America  continuing,  probably  being 
limited  only  by  the  region's  export  capacity. 

OUTUNE  OF  A  GLOBU.  FOOD  STRATEGV 

The  preceding  pages  chart  some  of  the 
basic  changes  occurring  in  the  world  food 
economy — the  new  sources  of  global  food 
Insecurity,  the  growing  dependence  on  North 
American  food  supplies,  the  scarcity  of  agri- 
cultural resources,  the  ecological  deteriora- 
tion of  major  food  systems,  and  the  Increa**- 
iug  difficulty  of  getting  rapid  increases  in 
food  output  at  prices  consumers  can  afford. 
In  addition,  national  food  economies  are 
highly  integrated  and  interdependent;  it  no 
longer  makes  sense  to  view  food  and  agrlcul- 
turul  policies  in  exclusively  national  terms. 

Decisions  made  within  a  given  country  mav 
send  shock   waves   through   the  entire  food 


>  The  ecological  deterioration  of  food  pro- 
ducing sx-stems  is  graphically  described  in  a 
forthcoming  book  by  my  colleague.  Brlk 
Kckholm.  which  Is  entitled  Losing  Ground: 
Environmental  Stress  and  Wor'd  FiKtd  Pro- 
soect  ■■  (Norton,  early  19761 
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system.  The  quadrupling  of  phosphate  rock 
prices  by  Morocco,  the  world  s  leading  source 
of  that  crltlcaUy  Important  fertlUzer  raw 
material,  affects  the  coet  of  food  production 
everywhere.  Brazil's  failure  to  ciirtall  popu- 
lation growth  makes  it  a  net  grain  importer 
rather  than  exporter,  a  drain  on  the  world 
food  economy.  Soviet  poUtlcal  leaders  de- 
cide to  offset  crop  shortfalls  by  importing 
raUier  than  by  reducing  consumption,  trig- 
gering price  uemors  which  are  felt  aroimd 
the  world.  OPEC  hikes  the  price  of  petroleum 
and  farmers  everywhere  pay  the  costs.  The 
United  States  imposes  au  unannounced  ex- 
port embargo  on  soybeans,  causing  near  pan- 
ic in  importing  coimtriee.  like  Japan. 

The  integrated  nature  of  the  world  food 
economy  is  today  derived  in  large  part  from 
tlie  dependence  of  all  countries  on  a  few 
comjuon  sources  of  fertilizer  raw  materials 
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and  energy  fuels,  and  in  some  cases,  on  com- 
mon fisheries.  Most  of  the  world's  phosphate 
rock  exports  come  from  two  countries — the 
United  States  and  Morocco.  A  large  share  of 
the  world's  known  potash  reserves  are  lo- 
cated In  Canada.  Farmers  throughout  the 
world  depend  on  petroleum  imported  from 
a  handful  of  energy  exporting  countries.  In- 
duced dianiptlons  in  any  part  of  the  global 
climatic  system  can  affect  growing  condi- 
tions everywhere. 

In  a  world  of  deepening  interdependendes, 
the  sum  of  national  food  policies  may  not 
add  up  to  anything  approaching  a  rational 
global  poUcy.  If  the  toui  anticipated  needs 
of    all    importing    countries    greatly    exceed 
available  export  supplies,  economic  and  po- 
UUcal  stresses  will  obviously  follow.  Short- 
term  efforu  by  individual  countries  to  ex- 
pand  food   output    through    overgrazing   or 
OTerflablng  may  result  in  long-term  declines 
In   food   output.    Overflshijig    increases    the 
amount  of  protein  available  to  a  particular 
country  In  the  short  run,  but  over  the  long 
run,  it  may  completely  destroy  that  source 
of  protein   for  everyone.  Thus  the  growing 
Interdependence  of  our  world  compels  us  to 
formulate  a  cooperative  global  food  strategy. 
The  broad  objectives  of  such  a  strategy 
would  be  the  restoration  of  some  semblance 
of  stability  and  security  to  the  world  food 
economy,  the  moderation  of  food  price  infla- 
tion and  the  improvement  of  nutrition  and 
tiealth  of  all  mankind,  overnourished  as  well 
u  undernourished.  Stated  positively,  the  ob- 
lective  would  be  to  provide  wholesome,  rea- 
sonably priced  food  to  all  people  regardless 
3f  where  they  live. 

Once  agreement  is  reached  on  the  broad 
objective,  then  the  prUicipal  componenU  of 
he  strategy  flow  from  It.  My  own  policy 
ecommendallons  are  of  course  influenced 
»y  the  analysis  outlined  in  the  preceding 
Mges.  In  my  opinion,  the  backbone  of  a 
;lobal  strategy  should  be  a  worldwide  effort 
o  slow  the  growth  In  food  demand.  Without 
hU  slowdown,  I  fear  that  no  achlcvemenu 
m  the  supply  side  of  the  food  equation  can 
>revent  recurring  and  increasingly  unman- 
geable  food  crises. 

A  global  strategy  to  slow  the  growth  of 
( lemand  must  Include  an  all-out  effort  both 
10  slow  population  growth  (as  some  coun- 
•i  rlas,  industrial  and  developing  have  already 
(one)  and  to  reduce  over-consumption 
I  mong  aU  the  world's  more  affluent  people. 
'  "he  need  to  curb  population  growth  is  evl- 
«  ent  to  anyone  willing  to  take  a  few  minutes 
1  B  run  through  the  arithmetic :  a  population 
f  rowing  at  3  percent  annually  will  Increase 
I  Ineteenfold  within  a  century,  ihis  basic 
t  aiculation  needs  to  be  repeated  again  and 
I  jain:  it  needs  to  become  an  integral  part 
c  r  national  political  thinking  m  every 
c  luntry  with  rapid  population  growth.  Pew 
c  lunuiea  can  safely  anticipate  coping  with 
e  /en  a  doubling  of  population,  much  leu% 
I  Ineteenfold  Increase.  Any  government  in 
8  country  with  a  population  growth  rate  of 
a  percent  or  more  that  thinks  U  does  not 


have  a  problem   simply  has  not   examined 
the  issue  carefully. 

A  similar  lack  of  understanding  surrounds 
the  extent  and  effects  of  over-consumption. 
Life  insurance  actuarial  tables  show  an 
invei-se  relationship  between  excess  weight 
and  me  expectancy.  The  medical  evidence 
relating  the  near  epidemic  levels  of  heart 
disease  in  affluent  countries  to  over-con- 
sumpUon,  particularly  of  fat-rich  Uvestock 
products,  is  convincing.  In  fact,  if  a  doctor 
treating  a  heart  attack  victim  In  the  United 
States  failed  to  prescribe  a  restricted  Intake 
of  fat-rich  livestock  products,  he  would  run 
the  risk  of  a  malpractice  stUt.  The  symptoms 
of  over -consumption  and  under -consumption 
are  in  many  ways  similar;  both  result  in  im- 
paired health  and  productivity,  increased 
susceptibUity  to  disease,  and  reduced  Ufe 
expectancy. 

Rapid  population  growth  and  over- 
cojisumption  both  put  pressure  on  the  world 
grain  market.  As  expanding  population 
demands  greater  reliance  on  Imports,  the 
world  price  of  food  rises,  affecting  the  poor 
wherever  they  live.  As  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  grain-feed  livestock  products  in  the 
rich  and  newly  rich  nations  rises  beyond  the 
point  where  It  contributes  positively  to 
health  and  wellbeing.  It  puts  an  unnecessary 
drain  on  food  resources. 

The  health  advantsges  of  restricting 
Intake  of  fat-rich  livestock  products  Is  not 
well  understood  by  the  educated,  affluent 
strata  of  global  society.  Recognizing  this,  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is  launching  an 
educational  program  de«lgned  to  Inform  the 
public  of  relationships  between  diet  and 
health  and  life  expectancy.  Such  an  effort 
should  not  only  conserve  food  but  Improve 
health  as  well. 

In  terms  of  production,  the  most  important 
component  of  a  global  strategy  is  agricultural 
reform  In  countries  where  agricultural  out- 
put U  lagging.  The  principal  weakness  of 
countries  with  poorly  performing  agricultural 
sectors  Is  a  tenuous  or  missing  link  between 
effort  and  reward  for  those  actually  working 
the  land.  This  faulty  structure,  which  exists 
in  both  Industrial  and  developing  countries 
and  which  is  found  at  both  ends  of  the  ideo- 
logical spectrum,  destroys  incentive,  weakens 
effort,  and  discourages  the  Innovation  that  is 
the  lifeblood  of  agricultural  progress.  Large 
state  collective  farms  like  those  in  Eastern 
Europe  or  feudal  land  distribution  patterns 
like  those  in  Latin  America  have  the  same 
effect.  Both  deaden  Initiative  and  retard 
progress. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
recognition  that  successful  agricultural  ef- 
forts In  developing  countries  like  Taiwan  re- 
quired agricultural  reform  and  a  focus  on  the 
small  farmer.  Such  efforte  help  raise  produc- 
tivity. Incomes  and  consumption  among  the 
poorest  segmente  of  society.  The  focus  of  at- 
tention on  small  farmers  Jn  the  World  Bank's 
agricultural  program  is  one  encouraging 
manifestation  of  this.  Unfortunately,  most 
national  governments  are  lagging  far  behind 
the  Bank  in  this  area. 

In  all  too  many  countries  food  price  pol- 
icies are  designed  to  pacify  the  more  vocal 
urban  constituencies,  emphasizing  celling 
prices  rather  than  the  floor  prices  needed  to 
provide  the  producer  with  Incentives  to  get 
agricultiu-e  moving.  Catering  to  the  short- 
term  interests  of  urban  groups  may  tempo- 
rarily keep  the  political  lid  on.  but  It  exerU 
further  pressure  on  North  American  food 
supplies  In  the  long  run.  In  a  world  of 
bounty  and  surfeit,  such  policies  were  toler- 
able, but  in  a  world  of  more  or  less  chronic 
scarcity,  they  only  serve  to  inflate  food  prices 
the  world  over.  Agriculture  mtemanagement 
wherever  It  occurs,  has  become  a  luxury 
which  the  world  can  no  longer  afford 

Pood  trends  of  the  past  few  years  suggest 
strongly  that  both  the  capital  and  technical 
manpower  going  Uito  agriculture  are  Inade- 
quate. As  industrial  countries  experience  di- 


minishing returns  on  expanded  use  of  agri- 
cultural inputs  such  as  fertilizer,  and  as  de- 
veloping coun  tries  are  forced  to  use  less  fer- 
tile, less  productive  land,  the  resoivces  allo- 
cated to  agriculture  must  be  increased  ac- 
cordingly. At  a  time  when  capital  Is  scarce 
and  capital  formation  increasingly  stymied 
mankind  faces  a  Herciilean  challenge,  a 
modest  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  di- 
rection with  the  decision  of  the  Rome  Pood 
Conference  to  establish  an  international  in- 
vestment fund  and  with  the  VS.  decision  to 
step  up  its  agricultural  assistance.  Even  so. 
US.  agricultural  aid  will  merely  be  recovering 
to  the  levels  of  the  mid-sixties. 

Another  cornerstone  of  a  global  food 
strategy  is  the  creation  of  an  international 
system  of  food  reserves,  one  which  will  pre- 
vent wide  fluctuations  in  food  and  feed 
prices,  and  the  associated  disruptive  effecu 
of  recent  years.  Throughout  most  of  the  post- 
war period,  food  reserves  were  more  than 
adequate  and  were  largely  the  by-product 
of  excess  production  capacity.  But  today, 
with  global  food  reserves  measured  in  days 
of  consumption  rather  than  months,  even  a 
weather  news  bulletin  can  send  price  rever- 
berations throughout  the  world  food  econ- 
omy. 

An  international  system  of  food  reserves  is 
nothmg  more  than  the  sum  of  the  food  re- 
serves held  by  individual  countries.  Its  pur- 
pose would  be  to  provide  sUblllty.  to  prevent 
prices  from  soaring  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
sumers and  from  dropping  below  the  profit- 
able level  for  farmers.  A  properly  managed 
food  reserve  serves  the  interest  of  both  con- 
sumers and  producers.  Those  responsible  for 
maintain Uig  the  reserve,  the  quartermasters, 
would  enter  the  market  when  prices  dropped 
below  a  certain  level,  procuring  supplies  and 
supporting  prices.  At  a  time  of  acute  scar- 
city, these  supplies  would  be  released  In  or- 
der to  redtice  speculation  and  prevent  prices 
from  soaring  to  unreasonable  levels. 

The  concept  of  a  food  reserve  is  not  new. 
It  goes  back  some  four  thousand  years  to 
when  Joseph  of  Egypt  advised  the  pharaohs 
that  they  should  build  reserves  of  grain  dur- 
ing the  fat  years  so  as  not  to  be  caught  short 
during  the  lean  years.  Even  thU  ancient  and 
elementary  wisdom  seems  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  some  of  today's  policy  makers.  At 
Rome  the  United  States  proposed  an  Increase 
in  global  grain  reserves  of  60  million  tons.  In 
effect  an  increase  to  160  million  tons  from 
the  100  million  ton  level  of  recent  years.  The 
more  recent  United  States  proposal  at  the 
Special  Session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly 
in  early  September  recommended  a  30  mil- 
lion ton  reserve  of  wheat  and  rice,  omitting 
reference  to  feedgralns.  The  international 
community  Is  quick  to  voice  support  for 
these  reserve  proposals,  but  little  hard  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Indeed,  reserves  in  mld- 
1976  are  projected  to  be  even  lower  than  they 
were  In  mid- 1976. 

Pood  assutance  was  once  a  major  factor  in 
International  food  trade,  most  of  It  coming 
from  the  United  States.  But  U.S.  aid  levels 
have  dropped  from  some  15  million  tons  an- 
nually during  the  late  sUties,  to  4  million 
tons  In  fiscal  year  1976  Canadian  Initiatives 
at  the  food  conference  in  Rome  last  Novem- 
ber have  put  Canada  in  a  leadership  position 
and  spurred  other  countries  to  do  more  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  The  United  States 
supported  the  resolution  passed  at  Rome  to 
raise  total  food  assistance  to  10  million  tons. 
To  this  end  the  United  States  Is  planning 
to  provide  6  mUllon  tons  of  food  aid  In  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Pood  assistance  can  play  a  useful  role  In 
establishing  a  workable  world  order.  It  can 
be  used  both  to  cope  with  food  emergency 
situations,  thus  avoiding  extreme  hardship 
and  instabilities,  and  to  transfer  resources. 
Care  must  be  exercised,  however,  that  food 
aid  does  not  become  a  substitute  for  agricul- 
tural reform  and  that  it  does  not  depress 
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food  prices  below  the  incentive  level  within 
the  recipient  country.  One  way  of  avoiding 
this  is  to  tiae  food  as  payment  In  public 
works  projects  that  use  otherwise  unem- 
nioved  people  to  construct  farm-to-market 
roads,  to  dig  Irrigation  canals  and  to  partici- 
pate in  reforestation  programs. 

This  Is  the  rationale  and  these  are  the  es- 
sential components  of  a  global  food  strategy. 
It  is  against  this  backdrop  of  a  highly  In- 
tegrated world  food  economy  and  within  the 
context  of  a  global  strategy  that  we  turn  to 
the  formulation  of  a  North  American  food 
policy. 

tLEMENIS  OF  A  NORTH  AMLRICAN  FOOD  POLICY  - 

Ever-grow^lng  dependence  on  North  Amer- 
ica by  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  continue 
for  much  longer:  North  America  has  doubled 


>■  My  colleagues  have  urged  me  to  address 
in  some  detail  here  the  concept  of  triage  as 
developed  by  the  Paddock  brothers  In  their 
book  Famine  1975.  and  of  the  lifeboat  ethic 
set  forth  more  recently  by  Professor  Garrett 
Hnrdln.  I  have  declined  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that,  although  these  concepts  pass  for 
current  coin  in  some  circles,  I  do  not  think 
any    practitioners    of    foreign    policy    take 
them   sertottsly.  Tliere   are   several   reasons 
why  these  Ideas  are  skewed  and  why  I  do 
not  wish  to  devote  mtich  space  to  them.  Let 
me  Just  cite  a  few.  (1)  Triage  by  definition 
assumes  that  a  large  group  of  countries  In 
the  world  will  not  make  it  and,  therefore, 
according  to  the  Paddocks,  should  be  aban- 
doned. I  do  not  believe  that  ma&slve  famine 
or  the  sort  envisaged  by   the  Paddocks  is 
inevitable  for  any  country.  (2)   Both  triage 
and  the  lifeboat  ethic  are  based  on  an  "us 
and  them"  view  of  the  world  that  simply 
does  not  accord  with  reality  in  an  Increas- 
ingly interdependent  world.  (3)  These  con- 
cepts smack  of  the  thUiking   of   the   early 
thirties  when  Individual  cotintrles  began  to 
blame  internal  problems  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.   The   US.   response    to   those    inter- 
national economic  stres-ses   was  the  highly 
protcstationlst     Smoot-Hawley     Tariff     Act 
which  served  to  Isolate  the  U.S.  economy 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  helped  bring 
international    trade    to    a    near    stand.still. 
Hopefully,   our   memory   of   the   great   de- 
pression and  the  Second  WOTld  War.  which 
many  believe  flowed  from  It.  will  prevent  us 
from  going  this  route  again.    (4)   The  U.S. 
advocates  of  triage  and  the  lifeboat  ethic 
like  to  apply  the  concepts  only  to  food,  as 
though  it  could  somehow  be  treated  Inde- 
pendently of  all  other  resoitrces.  Tlie  notion 
that  a  country,  which  is  already  importing 
40  percent  of  its  petroleum  and  which  Is 
projected  to  be  primarily  dependent  upon 
Imports  for  12  of  the  13  principal  minerals 
required    by    an    Industrial    society    by   the 
end  of   the   century,   should   somehow   iso- 
late itself  either  economically  or  politically, 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  makes  no  sense 
whatsoever. 

Most  countries  today  look  to  Nortli  Amer- 
ica for  a  portion  of  their  food  .supplies.  De- 
pendence has  Increased  rapidly  over  the  past 
decade  and  shows  every  Indication  of  deep- 
ening further.  The  worldwide  movement  of 
countries  outside  of  North  America  from 
e.Kport  to  Import  status  Is  a  one-way  street. 
The  reasons  vary  but  the  tide  Is  strong:  no 
country  has  gone  against  this  trend  over  the 
pant  quarter  century.  Literally  scores  of 
countries  have  become  Important  food  Im- 
porters, but  not  one  new  country  has 
emerged  as  a  significant  cercHl  exporter  d\u- 
ing  this  period. 

Not  only  are  more  and  more  countries 
Juiiiing  the  legion  of  importers,  but  the  de- 
cree of  reliance  on  outside  supplies  by  the 
lood-deflclt  countries  Is  growing.  A  length- 
eulng  list  of  countries,  both  Industrial  and 
developing.  Is  actually  importing  more  food 
than    tliey    prodvice.    .\mong    the   countries 


its  grain  exports  within  the  past  decade  but 
the  world  should  not  count  on  a  repeat  per- 
formance during  the  next  decade.  Unless  re- 
cent dependence  trends  are  altered,  the  re- 
striction of  grain  exports  from  North  Amer- 
ica will  become  commonplace.  In  mld-.Iuly 
the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  banned  further 
exports  of  wheat  untU  the  size  of  the  1975 
harvest  was  known.  Similarly,  political  pres- 
sures have  forced  the  United  States  to  limit 
exports  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  in  the  late  summer  of  1975.  This  pat- 
tern is  beginning  to  repeat  Itself — first  in 
1972,  then  in  1974  and  again  in  1975— three 
out  of  the  past  four  years.  It  occurred  in  the 
latter  two  years  despite  the  return  of  50 
mUlion  acres  of  idle  cropland  In  the  US.  to 
pioductlon.  In  many  ways  the  situation  Is 
analogous  to  a  military  one  in  which  a  gen- 
eral, seeing  the  tide  of  battle  going  against 
him  decides  to  commit  his  fre«h  rcperves  in 
an  effort  to  reverse  his  losses.  But.  having 
done  so.  he  discovers  that  the  tide  is  still 
running  against  him.  And  so  It  is  in  the 
world  food  economy.  U.S.  reserves  of  idled 
cropland  have  been  thrown  into  the  fray 
but  are  Insvxfflclent  to  replenish  depleted 
world  food  stocks. 

As  xse  enter  the  fourth  year  of  precariously 
balanced  food  supplies,  the  international 
community  must  at  least  prepare  for  the 
possibility  that  the  food  scramble  of  the 
past  few  years  may  not  be  temporary.  The 
slact  appears  to  have  gone  out  of  the  system, 
leaving  the  entire  world  In  a  highly  vulner- 
able situation.  If  the  need  for  food  imports 
should  continue  to  expand  as  rapidly  over 
the  next  five  years  as  It  has  over  the  past 
five  years,  the  gap  between  claims  on  North 
American  food  supplies  and  their  availabil- 
ity would  widen  dramatically.  The  conse- 
quences would  be  several  and  none  of  them 
very  pleasant. 

First.  North  America,  specifically  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments, 
would  be  put  in  the  uncomfortable  position 
of  having  to  decide  who  would  get  food  ond 
who  would  not.  In  effect,  the  two  govern- 
ments would  be  operating  a  global  food  ra- 
tioning program.  Needless  to  say,  operating 
a  rationing  program  at  a  time  of  acute  scarc- 
ity Is  not  a  pleasnnt  prospect. 

Second,  such  an  imbalance  l)etween  Im- 
port need  and  exportable  supplies  would 
create  an  enormous  Infiatlonary  pressure  on 
a  world  economy  already  under  severe  eco- 
nomic stress.  An  Increase  in  inflationary 
pressures  would  make  econcmic  expansion 
far  more  difficult. 

Third,  such  an  Imbalance  would  adversely 
affect  low  Income  people  everywhere,  leading 
to  a  sharp  Increase  in  nutritional  stress  and 
accompanying  malnutrition.  This  In  turn 
would  increase  susceptibility  to  disease  and 
raise  death  rates,  particularly  among  infants, 
children  and  the  elderly. 

Foiu-th,  the  Issue  of  access  wovild  be  a  po- 
litically explosive  one.  The  competition 
among  countries  for  avaUable  food  supplies 
woiUd  be  bitter,  resulting  In  InterniUlonal 
tensions  which  would  be  difficult  to  cope 
with,  perhai^s  even  tmmanageable. 

Given  the  enormous  social  and  political 
costs  of  such  a  situation,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  avert  It.  No  cotintry  acting  uni- 
laterally can  reverse  the  adverse  trends  of  the 
early  seventies.  Only  «  cooperaUve  interna- 
tional approach  will  succeed  In  doing  this. 
Such  an  effort  will  require  leadership  of  the 
kind  the  United  "States  provided  for  the  in- 
ternational   reconstruction    effort    following 


which  now  Import  over  half  of  their  srain 
supply  are  Japan.  Belgium.  Senegal.  Libya. 
Saudi  Arabia.  Venezuela.  Lebanon.  Switzer- 
land and.  at  least  temporarily.  Algeria. 
Other  countries  rapidly  approaching  pri- 
mary dependence  on  Imported  foodstuffs  In- 
clude Portugal.  Costa  Rica.  Sri  l.anka.  South 
Korea  and  Egypt. 


World  \V;'.r  II.  If  such  leadership  is  to  be 
forthcoming  today.  I  believe  It  can  come 
from  only  North  America.  It  is  with  thte  in 
mind  that  I  recommend  the  formation  of  a 
Joint  United  Statea-Canadlan  Commission 
on  Food  Policy  and  the  formulation  and 
adoption  of  a  North  American  food  policy 
specially  designed  to  support  the  global 
iood  strategy  outlined  in  earlier  pages. 

In  a  very  limited  sense,  this  Joint  Com- 
mission .would  parallel  the  efforts  by  the 
OPEC  countries  to  manage  petroleum,  though 
neither  the  objectives  nor  the  techniques 
would  be  quite  the  same.  OPEC  used  the 
price  mechanism  and  production  controls  to 
dramatically  Increase  export  earuij\gs  ot 
member  countries.  But  their  actions  als^j 
served  to  focus  global  attention  on  the  pros- 
Ijective  exhaustion  of  oil  reserves  withii\ 
the  next  few  decades  and  on  the  consequent 
urgent  need  both  to  conserve  petroleum  and 
to  devise  alternative  energy  sources.  Indeed. 
the  sharp  increase  in  U.S.  support  lor  re- 
search on  coal  gasification,  solar  power  and 
other  less  conventional  energy  sources  is 
directly  attributable   to  OPEC  s  siinivUus. 

If  tlie  United  States  and  Canada  were  lo 
Jointly  announce  the  formulation  of  condi- 
tions of  assured  access  to  North  American 
Iood  supplies  and  of  the  possibility  that  Im- 
port needs  could  greatly  exceed  exportable 
supplies  in  the  near  future,  the  announce- 
ment itself  would  have  a  salutary  effect.  It 
would  alert  and  educate  governments  around 
the  world  to  the  degree  of  deteriorailou  in 
the  world  food  economy  during  the  seven- 
ties and  of  the  grave  "risks  of  permitting 
these  recent  trends  to  contintie.  There  are 
at  least  two  reasons  for  recommending  that 
the  United  States  and  Canada  use  the  In- 
fluence represented  by  their  near  monopoly 
control  of  the  world's  exportable  food  sup- 
port the  global  strategy  along  the  lines 
agreed  upon  at  Rome.  First,  this  may  help 
reverse  the  recent  unfavorable  trends  in  the 
world  food  economy.  Second,  if  North  Amer- 
ica food  power  is  not  used  for  this  purpose 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  used  for  more  nar- 
row national  political  purposes. 

North  America's  role,  as  a  supplier  of  food 
to  the  world,  brings  with  It  au  enormous 
responsibility,  one  which  increases  when-" 
ever  there  is  not  enoxigh  grain  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  all  importing  countries.  In 
grain-short  years,  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, like  It  or  not.  must  decide  who  gets 
food  and  who  does  not.  Ironically,  only  con- 
certed action  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  reverse  the  unfavorable  food 
trends  of  the  seventies  would  miulmlze  the 
prospect  that  North  America  will  be  forced 
into  the  vnipopular  position  cf  rationing 
food  among  food-deflch  countries. 

In  a  world  where  food  reserves  are  low 
and  where  e.xportable  supplies  are  concen- 
trated in  a  few  hands,  food  has-  come  to 
represent  political  power.  The  issue  is  no 
longer  whether  food  represents  power  but 
how  that  power  will  be  used.  WUl  it  be  dis- 
sipated on  narrow  national  matters  of  short 
term  self-interest  or  for  much  broader  pur- 
poses'' As  global  food  Import  demands  begin 
lo  subsia!»ilally  surpass  exportable  supplie.*. 
there  are  easentlally  two  ways  in  whicn  the 
United  States  and  Canada  can  respond.  Oue 
Is  not  to  do  anything,  to  3imply  permit 
countries  to  scramble  for  supplies  u.'Ui:^ 
whatever  tactics  or  pressures  they  can  devls«. 
Decisions  on  who  gets  food  and  who  does  not 
would  be  made  arbitrarily  on  an  unpredici- 
table  ad  hoc  basis.  In  effect,  management 
of  this  vital  global  commodity  would  be  left 
to  the  vagaries  of  weather  and  the  whints 
ot  the  marketplace.  But  extension  of  the 
current  policy  would  be  irresponsible  and 
grossly  unfair;  It  would  indirectly  penalue 
those  Importing  countries  who  act  respon- 
sibly for  the  uncooperative.  irrfsixjuMbie 
actions  of  others. 

An  alternative  approach  would  be  to  e.«- 
tabllsh    explicit    guidelines    for    responsible. 
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ooopentlve    behavior    in    a    world    of    food 
acarelty,   providing   ready   access   for   those 
countries   that   are  foUowlng   the   Interna- 
tionally agreed  upon  strategies  in  food  and 
population  and,  when  supplies  are  low,  re- 
stricting access  for  those  who  are  not.  Let 
me  illustrate  with  an  example.  It  was  agreed 
by  the  oountrlaa  attending  the  UN  World 
Food  Conference  in  Borne  that  all  countriM 
should  provide  current  reliable  iuformation 
on  crop  conditions  and  food  reserves.  Within 
months  after  the  food  conference  ended,  the 
Soviet   Union   was  flagrantly    violating   this 
agreed  upon  element  of  the  global  strategy. 
Once    again    the    Soviets,    acting    under    a 
shroud  of  secrecy,  were  purchasing  grain  on 
a  massive  scale.  These  secretive,  erratic,  mas- 
sive Soviet  purchases  are  a  major  souice  of 
instability  in  the  world  fogd  economy.  The 
Soviets  have  acted   only  in   terms  of   their 
narrow       self-interest,        and        consumers 
throughout  the  world  have  borne  the  coet. 
To  correct  this  increasingly  intolerable  sit- 
uation,   a    mission    was    dispatched    to    the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  second  week  of  Sep- 
tember. Its  goal  was  to  get  the  Soviets  to 
develop  additional  storage  capacity  and  to 
Import  grain  on  a  more  regular,  less  disrup- 
tive basis  and  to  use  assured  access  as  the 
carrot   to   ensure    that    they   do.    Our   past 
failure  to  get  the  Soviets  to  cooperate   on 
this  can  only  be  construed  as  the  failure  to 
discharge  obligations  to  all  importing  coun- 
tries, not  to  mention  domestic  consumers. 

North  America's  potential  bargaining 
power  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  these  issues 
must  be  assessed  In  terms  of  two  important 
factors.  First,  when  the  Soviet  Union  is 
forced  to  turn  to  the  world  market  to  offset 
a  large  crop  shortfall,  as  it  was  in  1972  and 
again  In  1976,  It  must  turn  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  There  is  no  other  coun- 
try or  combination  of  countries  capable  of 
responding  to  its  needs.  Second,  end  closely 
related,  failure  on  the  agricultural  front  was 
an  Important  factor  leading  to  the  demise 
of  Nlklta  Khrushchev  In  1964.  The  contem- 
porary Soviet  leadership  knows  only  too  well 
this  page  of  Soviet  political  historv,  now  a 
page  of  world  history. 

We  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to  Indi- 
cate explicitly  that  those  countries  that  co- 
operate to  support  the  internationally  agreed 
upon  strategy  to  solve  the  world  food  prob- 
lem through  responsible  national  actions  can 
freely  share  our  food.  Those  who  refuse  wUl 
receive  no  such  assurance.  Those  countries 
In  which  agriculture  Is  stagnating  or  lagging 
will  need  to  reform  their  agricultural  sec- 
tors and  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  get  pro- 
duction moving.  Those  countries  that  are 
not  following  the  World  Plan  of  Action  agreed 
upon  at  the  UN  Populatloh  Conference  at 
Bucharest  in  August  of  1974  and  are  not 
contributing  to  the  stabilization  of  world 
population  should  not  count  on  access  to 
US.  food  supplies.  Al!  countries  should  be 
required  to  be  explicit  about  their  own  food 
reserve  goaU  and  the  specific  steps  they  are 
taking  to  achieve  them.  In  effect,  access  to 
North  American  food  supplies  should  be  xised 
as  an  Incentive  to  encourage  and  assist  coun- 
tries to  do  their  share  in  solving  the  food 
problem,  and  thereby  to  help  avoid  an  un- 
manageable food  crisis. 

There  will  be  many  who  will  consider  my 
proposal  a  blatant  encroachment  of  national 
sovereignty.  My  only  response  Is  that  no 
country  is  sovereign  today;  every  country  is 
coming  to  depend  on  the  resources  and  co- 
operation of  other  countries.  In  the  process, 
all  countries  are  acquiring  a  responsibility 
to  the  international  or  global  community. 
The  independent  pursuit  of  narrow  national 
objectives  in  the  production  and  trade  of 
food  has  led  to  an  obvious  deterioration  In 
the  global  food  situation.  Without  a  con- 


certed, cooperative  global  effort  of  the  sort 
I  am  proposing,  it  could  deteriorate  further, 
fueling  inflation  and  putting  even  greater 
stress  on  national  and  international  political 
and  economic  systems. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  responsibilities 
attending  the  overwhelming  dominance  of 
North  America  as  a  food  supplier  is  the  need 
to  carefully  assess  the  region's  productive 
capacity  as  it  relates  to  the  coUecUve  poten- 
tial needs  of  Importing  countries.  Though 
North  Americaiu  are  the  only  ones  in  a  posi- 
tion to  perform  this  analysis,  our  recent 
analytical  record  does  not  inspire  confldence. 
Neither,  might  I  add,  does  that  of  any  other 
analytical  center,  such  as  the  FAO  in  Rome 
or  the  OECD  in  Parte.  Neither  Washington  nor 
Ottawa  anticipated  the  unprecedented  three- 
fold rise  in  world  grain  prices  between  1972 
and  1974.  Nor  did  either  anticipate  that  all 
the  idled  cropland  In  the  United  States 
would  be  brought  back  Into  production  so 
abruptly.  The  massive  Soviet  purchases  were 
not  widely  anticipated,  nor  was  the  abrupt 
downturn  in  the  world  fish  catch  in  the  early 
seventies  forecast. 

The  need  to  assess  as  precisely  as  possible 
the  future  capacity  of  North  America  both  to 
produce  and  export  is  now  crucial.  And  at 
this  point  the  risk  of  underestimating  pro- 
jected export  capacity  is  far  more  acceptable 
than  the  risk  of  overestimating  it.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  former  might  be  a  partial 
recouping  of  food  reserves.  The  consequences 
of  the  latter  could  be  catastrc^hic.  Now  that 
the  margin  of  safety  has  disappeared  from 
the  world  food  economy,  the  cost  of  under- 
estimating the  Import  needs  of  any  impor- 
tant country  or  region  will  be  reflected  In 
human  suffering,  severe  economic  stresses 
and  political  tensions. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  each  al- 
ready have  rather  highly  developed  global 
food  intelligence  networks  that  center 
around  the  worldwide  web  of  agriculture  at- 
taches both  countries  maintain.  By  pooling 
information-gathering  and  analytical  re- 
sources, the  two  should  be  able  to  boost  slg- 
nificanUy  their  capacity  to  analyze  and  pro- 
ject future  changes  in  the  world  food  econ- 
omy. Bringing  these  resources  together  could 
be  one  of  the  Important  activities  of  the 
Joint  Commission. 

We  are  currently  faced  with  a  number  of 
difficult  analytical  questions.  Can  food  ex- 
ports from  North  America  continue  to  ex- 
pand at  recent  rates,  doubling  again  within 
the  next  decade?  WIU  the  food  deficit  In 
Asia  continue  to  grow  and  grow?  Are  the 
Soviets  in  fact  planning  to  de-emphasize 
agricultural  development  and  depend  on 
North  American  farmers  to  meet  an  even 
greater  share  of  their  needs?  Is  the  combina- 
tion of  uncontrolled  population  growth  and 
ecological  deterioration  In  Africa  going  to 
lead  that  region  toward  massive  imports  of 
grain?  Will  North  America  be  able  to  sup- 
ply all  the  food  the  world  wUl  want  at  any- 
thing resembling  historical  price  levels? 
These  are  some  of  the  problems  we  could 
expect  the  Joint  Commission  to  take  in 
hand.  , 

On  the  domestic  side,  perhaps  the  first  re- 
quirement of  a  North  American  food  policy 
is  tliat  it  provide  adequate  incentives  to 
farmers.  If  farmers  are  to  expand  produc- 
tion and  make  the  needed  Investment  deci- 
sions, both  immediate  and  long  term,  they 
must  be  assured  a  fair  return  and  a  relative- 
ly stable  world  food  economy.  The  litmus 
test  of  an  adequate  price  can  only  be  the 
respionse  of  farmers  themselves. 

As  part  of  its  contribution  to  a  global  food 
strategy,  North  America  should  keep  all  its 
cr<^land  in  production,  at  least  until  stocks 
are  rebuilt  to  a  safe  level.  This  is  one  ele- 
ment of  the  world  strategy  that  la  entirely 
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within  the  control  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Another  area  In  which  North  Ameri- 
can initiative  is  essential  is  the  organization 
of  an  international  food  reserve  system 
Without  meaningful  U£.-Canadlan  leader- 
ship and  participation,  the  creation  of  such 
a  system  remains  mere  castle-buUding  in 
the  sand.  Underlining  this  is  the  fact  that 
efforts  of  the  past  three  years  to  restore  the 
world  larder  have  failed. 

If  the  analysis  summarized  in  this  paper  Is 
reasonable,  then  the  question  of  access  to 
North  American  food  supplies  will  increas- 
ingly preoccupy  national  political  leaders 
throughout  the  world.  The  faUure  to  man- 
age national  food  situations  effectively  has 
already  contributed  to  the  recent  downfall 
of  goveriunents  In  Niger,  Ethiopia  and  Bang- 
ladesh, to  cite  a  few.  Access  to  North  Ameri- 
can food  supplies  will  remain  a  Uve  political 
issue. 

In  summary,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
need  to  move  toward  a  much  more  explicit 
North  American  food  policy  and  must  use 
It  to  support  a  comprehensive  global  food 
strategy.  Food  policy  can  no  longer  be 
treated  as  a  discrete  agriciUttiral  Issue  in- 
dependent of  the  overaU  world  food  situa- 
tion. Nor  can  it  be  treated  as  a  narrow  na- 
tional issue.  The  time  has  come  for  Canada 
and  the  United  States  to  Join  forces  to  at- 
tack head-on  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
intractable  problems  the  world  wUl  face  dur- 
ing the  final  quarter  of  this  century. 


CONCLUSION    OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     REQUEST- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  9 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next  the  Senate  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  375,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9,  a  resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  relating  to  open  commit- 
tee meetings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  this  resolution— 
which,  of  course,  embodies  the  so-called 
sunshine  bill — of  1  hour  on  the  resolu- 
tion, 30  minutes  on  amendments,  mo- 
tions and  appeals,  and  that  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  reaerv- 
mg  the  rliiit  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
rules  on  the  objection 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  ruling  be  withheld. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  leader  might  withhold  his  re- 
quest for  a  time  limit  until  two  Senators 
who  have  expressed  an  interest  may  be 
consulted  concerning  amendments  that 
they  have?  ^^^^^^^_^ 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legi-slative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
delay  my  request  until  a  later  time. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  imflnished  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS INVESTMENT  ACTS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  2498, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (3.  2498)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  assistance  for  small  busi- 
ness export  activities,  to  transfer  certain  dis- 
aster relief  functions  of  the  Small  Business 
Admiutetration  to  other  Federal  agencies,  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Small 
Business  in  America,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  S.  2498,  which  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs ,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  for  that 
committee's  consideration  of  the  export 
development  program  of  title  I,  with  in- 
structions that  it  be  reported  back  to  the 
Senate  not  later  than  December  1,  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  ? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
Utah  will  yield,  is  the  date  December  1? 

Mr.  GARN.  December  1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PRESERVA- 
TION FUND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 


to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  361, 
S  327 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  327)  to  amend  the  Laud  and 
Water  Conservation  Fimd  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jim  Belrne  and 
Paul  Haygood  of  my  staff  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  whfle  this  bill  is 
under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  which  tiie  Senate  is  today 
considering  addresses  two  of  the  most 
impoitant  elements  of  this  Nation's 
heritage  and  future.  The  first  of  these 
elements  in  parks  and  recreation.  The 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  is  now 
virtually  the  sole  source  of  match- 
ing fund  grants  to  the  State  for  the 
planning,  acquisition,  and  development 
of  recreation  resources.  In  its  brief  life, 
the  fund  has  provided  needed  recrea- 
tional opportunities  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  and  has  encom-aged  massive  pri- 
vate and  public  efforts  far  in  excess  of 
the  limited  Federal  funds  which  it  has 
provided.  Beyond  assisting  States  in  pro- 
visions for  outdoor  recre  tion,  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  provides 
for  Federal  land  acquisition  for  wild  and 
scenic  rivex"s,  wilderness  areas,  recrea- 
tion lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service,  and  imits  of  the  National  Park 
System. 

The  fund  is  not  an  abstract  concept. 
It  is  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, Independence  National  Histoiical 
Park,  Voyageurs  National  Park,  and 
North  Cascades  National  Park.  The  Na- 
tional Park  System  extends  from  Halea- 
kala  in  Hawaii  to  Acadia  in  Maine,  and 
from  Mt.  McKinley  in  Alaska  to  Ever- 
glades in  Floi-lda  and  El  Morro  in  Puerto 
Rico.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  now.  In  fact,  encompasses  every- 
Uiing  from  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  to  a  local  playground  deep  in 
megalopolis. 

The  fund,  however,  is  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  diverse  demands 
placed  upon  it.  States  have  identified 
over  $45  billion  in  recreation  needs  be- 
tween now  and  1989  and  the  Federal 
Government's  own  backlog  of  authorized 
land  acquisition  is  approaching  $3  bil- 
lion, "nils  legislation  will  not  fully  meet 
the  needs  of  the  States,  and  under  the 
current  allocation  formula,  will  be  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  Federal  needs  un- 
til 1969;  but  this  legislation  will  provide 
a  needed  InoentiTe  to  even  greater  efforts 
by  the  States  and  will  hopefully  allow  us 
to  fulfill  our  promises  to  the  American 


people  when  we  authorized  additions  to 
national  recreation  and  preservation 
systems. 

The  second  element  of  B.  327  is  historic 
preservation. 

The  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966 
established  a  matching  grant  in  aid  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  States  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  structures  which  are  the  tangible 
expressions  of  our  traditions  and  our 
development  as  a  Nation.  As  with  tlie 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  the 
response  to  this  pix)gram  has  been  enor- 
mous, far  exceeding  the  available  levels 
of  matching  funds. 

Numbers  of  sti"uctures  of  identified 
historic  value  are  still  being  lost  each 
year,  because  the  lack  of  funds  for  pres- 
ervation or  restoration  consigns  them  to 
decay  or  outright  destruction.  Also  lost 
are  positive  economic  benefits  which 
would  be  gained  if  historic  restoration 
work  could  take  place.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  restoration  of  one  struc- 
ture frequently  encourages  the  repair 
and  improvement  of  nearby  buildings, 
raises  property  values,  and  stimulates 
interest  throughout  the  locality.  Hence, 
the  positive  impact  of  this  program  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  dollars  from  the 
Federal  grants  themselves. 

The  authorization  for  the  Historic 
Pi-eservation  Act  expires  this  fiscal  year, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  au- 
thorization to  expand  upon  the  success 
which  we  have  had. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  virtually 
identical  to  S.  327  was  passed  last  Con- 
gress in  the  Senate  with  overwhelming 
bipartlsaai  support.  The  most  significant 
difference  between  S.  327  and  the  meas- 
ure passed  last  year  is  a  provision 
adopted  by  the  committee  to  guarantee 
that  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  will  be  able  to  provide  inde- 
pendent professional  advice  to  the 
Congress. 

The  Interior  Committee  is  well  aware 
of  the  severe  budgetary  constraints  im- 
der  which  we  are  operating  this  fiscal 
year.  We  have  discussed  this  legislation 
vtrith  the  Budget  Committee.  Some  in- 
creases over  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest are  needed  for  Federal  land 
acquisition,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  in  title  I  of  S.  327  Is  for 
matching  grants  to  the  States.  Enact- 
ment of  S.  327  will  allow  States  to  plan 
and  raise  the  necessary  matching  funds 
even  if  appropriations  are  deferred  to 
subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  received  strong 
bipartisan  support  In  committee,  and  I 
recommend  it  to  my  colleagues.  It  will 
effect  the  quality  of  life  of  all  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  considwlng  the  budg- 
etary situation  In  the  country,  we  realize 
that  the  full  $1  billion  called  for  by  this 
bill  cannot  be  funded  this  year.  We  un- 
derstand that,  we  realize  it,  and  we  take 
the  language  of  this  bill  to  be  an  author- 
izati(Hi  and  not  an  automatic  appropria- 
tion. 

However,  it  is  absolutely  essential,  Ux. 
President,  as  I  think  my  colleagues  on 
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the  otber  side  of  the  aisle  realized  in 
sapportin*  thli  WD  In  canunittee,  that 
we  IMUB  this  tncwM,  pot  It  in  plaee; 
and  if  we  are  unable  to  fond  it  fuHy  mis 
year,  at  least  w«  ean  plan  for  ttaa  In- 
crease and,  come  next  year,  It  ean  and 
should  be  fully  funded. 

Mr.  Prealdant,  If  we  do  not  act  now 
to  aeqaln  the  land  forpaite  and  reere- 
atioo,  for  fhe  Ponat  fleniea  and  f or  otbcr 
recreatlenal  areas,  we  may  lose  them  for- 
ever to  the  bulMoHr.  If  we  do  not  act 
now  to  save  and  preecive  areas  of  his- 
toric interest,  they  will  also  be  lost  for- 
ever. 

If  I  may  close  on  a  penonal  note,  Mr. 
President,  one  at  the  most  historic  places 
that  I  know  of  in  my  part  of  the  country 
is  an  old  Revolutionary  War  era  house 
located  in  Baton  Rouge.  La.  That  house 
was  being  dtanumtled.  The  process  was 
begun  to  dismantle  that  house  piece  by 
piece.  It  would  have  forever  been  lost  but 
for  a  tewBOtt,  and  but  tor  a  massive  pri- 
vate effort  on  bdialf  of  citizens  in  Baton 
Rouge.  La.,  to  save  it 

Mtat  time,  Mr.  President,  they  will 
probably  not  be  so  successful  in  saving 
that  kind  of  historic  site  because  they 
"imply  would  not  have  the  money.  We 
were  ludEy  that  time.  We  almost  lost  it 
forever. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  may  lose  scores  of  historic 
places  of  equal  or  perhaps  even  more 
importance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  bill 
with  the  same  Und  of  bipartisan  support 
which  it  had  in  committee  and  wlilch  it 
had  last  year  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCSjDRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
placed  in  a  very  awkward  position  be- 
cauw  I  have  always  supported  this  leg- 
islaikm  in  the  past  I  have  participated 
ateacfa  stage  in  ttie  development  of  the 
trust  fund  concept  starting  9  years  ago 
when  I  flxBt  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  was  appointed  to  the 
Packs  and  Recreatk>n  Subcommittee  in 
the  latatior  and  Insular  Alfairs  Com- 
Btttee  e(  that  body.  EHnce  being  elected 
to  the  Baiate.  I  have  been  appointed  to 
•nd  served  on  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
ftihfwmtttee  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  in  this  body. 

I  recite  that  only  because  I  want  people 
to  understand  that  I  have  a  conunlt- 
ment  to  the  program,  a  commitment  that 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 

With  an  due  respect  to  my  colleagues 
who  have  supported  this  change,  it  is  a 
change  in  what  we  were  able  to  accom- 
plish and  it  is  not  a  step  forward  but  a 
step  backward  in  terms  of  our  commit- 
ment to  parks  and  recreation  and  out- 
door recreation.  The  establishment  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
was  a  mark  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
of  the  importance  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tional opportonlties  and  the  necessity  to 
get  more  funding,  not  tees  but  more 
fimdlng.  for  the  acquisition  and  the  de- 
velopment of  outdoor  recreational  fk- 
cilitlsa.  both  Federal  and  State. 

We  can  outline  the  great  backlog  and 
the  need  for  funding  for  these  faeillUes, 
and  it  is  great  My  imderstandlng  of  the 
backlog  In  acquisitions  now  is  that  it  is 
over  a  lialf  bffllon  dollars  in  authorized 
but  unappropriated  need  for  acquisition 


of  facilities,  and  the  development  of  fa- 
cilities that  have  aheady  been  obtahMd. 
Mr.   JOHNSTON.   Will   the  Senator 
yiddatthatpolntr 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  backlog  is  $3 
billion  on  the  Federal  side. 

Mr.  McCLlTRE.  I  was  going  to  outline 
what  it  was.  breaking  it  down  between 
acQuisltioo  and  development  I  thttiir 
there  is  a  significance  in  breaking  it 
down.  The  Senator  is  correct  only  it  is 
slightly  more  than  $3  billion  in  both 
acqtdsition  and  development;  $2.7  bil- 
lion of  that  is  in  Oie  needed  develop- 
ment the  promised  development  as  well 
as  the  authorized  deveU^pment  of  those 
facilities  upon  which  Coi^ress  has  al- 
ready acted. 

In  many  of  these  instances,  we  were 
removing  properties  from  the  local  tax 
base.  As  we  were  doing  that  we  said  to 
people  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
development  of  the  recreation  facility 
that  would  be  an  addition  to  the  economy 
of  the  area.  We  have  not  carried  through 
on  that  promise.  We  have  reduced  their 
economic  activity  without  the  corre- 
sponding increase  that  was  gmiranteed 
to  them  by  way  of  an  offset  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  local  economic  base. 

But  that  $3  billion  or  $3.2  billion  back- 
log at  the  Federal  level  is  only  one  side  of 
the  story.  At  the  same  time,  in  creating 
and  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
we  required  the  States  to  develop  their 
recreation  plans.  We  said,  "If  you  will 
develop  a  recreation  plan  for  outdoor 
recreation  tiiat  meets  the  criteria  of  this 
bill,  we  will  send  you  some  money  out  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund." 
All  50  States,  after  some  delay,  liave  done 
that  The  plans  that  are  on  file  and  which 
have  received  approval,  at  least  from  the 
standjjoint  of  being  approved  State  plans 
so  that  they  could  get  money  from  the 
land  and  water  fund,  their  backlog  of 
identified  needs,  totals  $47  billion.  I  un- 
derstand there  will  be  an  effort  made  to 
redivert  some  money,  as  there  has  peri- 
odically been  an  effort  to  redivert  money 
from  the  State  apportionment  of  this 
fund,  to  increase  Uie  amount  of  Federal 
apportionment  so  tiiat  we  can  deal  with 
tliat  $3.2  billion  backlog  at  the  Federal 
level. 

I  only  want  to  remind  Members  that 
wliile  we  may  only  have  a  $3.2  billion 
backlog  at  the  Federal  level,  it  is  a  $47 
billion  backlog  at  the  State  level.  Those 
ase  not  corresponding  figures  because  the 
$47  billion  may  only  be  in  terms  of  a 
shopping  list  of  tilings  they  would  like  to 
do  and  the  $3.2  billion  is  an  authorized 
list  of  projects  at  the  Federal  level.  So 
they  are  not  exactly  corresponding 
figures. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  about  the 
action  W2  are  taking  here  is  that  when 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Tnad 
was  established,  it  had  certain  receipts 
being  paid  into  it  that  were  outside  of 
the  appropriations  process.  The  Congress 
collectively  thought  at  the  outset  that 
that  might  amount  to  as  much  as  $60 
mlllkn  a  year.  There  were  some  estimates 
as  low  as  $35  mllUon  and  other  estlmata 
as  high  as  $60  mllUon  a  year. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  it  never 
went  that  high  because  the  receipts  from 
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the  Oolden  Eagle  Passport  and  the  sale 
of  OoTenunent  properties  never  yielded 
that  aaioant  of  money.  I  ttaink  the  high- 
est we  ever  received  was  something  over 
$11  mUUon  or  $13  mlllian. 

So  after  a  period  tn  wbJch  we  looked 
at  the  Inoone  flow  Into  what  was  un- 
questionably a  trust  fund,  moneys  that 
were  earmarked  hi  Income  that  went  into 
a  fund  that  could  be  expended  for  no 
other  purpose,  we  said  there  was  not 
enough  money  coming  from  those  sources 
to  do  the  things  that  must  be  done  in 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities,  out- 
Itahig  the  very  great  needs  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  already  articulated* 
the  acquisition  of  lands  that  will  be  lost 
to  development  the  escalation  of  land 
prices,  that  we  need  to  buy  now  rather 
than  wait  until  the  price  goes  up,  and 
the  needs  that  I  tried  to  outiine  in 
terms  of  promised  development  where 
we  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

We  said,  "We  have  to  increase  the 
amount  of  money  in  that  trust  fund: 
therefore  we  will  set  a  higher  ceiling. 
We  will  set  a  higher  amount  in  the  trust 
ftmd,  and  we  will  appropriate  from  the 
offshore  Outer  Continental  Shelf  rev- 
enues enough  money  to  bring  it  up  to  that 
level." 

I  have  served  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment from  local  to  county  to  State,  as 
well  Bs  the  Federal  level,  and  I  laiow  the 
difficulty  of  setting  trust  funds  that  de- 
prive the  appropriations  process  of  the 
flexibility  that  it  otherwise  would  have. 
But  it  was  precisely  because  we  had  been 
unable  to  get  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  in  the  appropriations  process, 
year  in  and  year  out,  to  sustain  a  suit- 
able level  of  activity  in  the  outdoor  rec- 
reation opportunities  for  our  people,  that 
the  trust  fimd  was  established.  It  was 
precisely  to  nm  against  the  appropria- 
tions process  that  the  trust  fund  was 
established. 

Of  course,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  did  not  lilte  that 
and  of  course  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
what  is  now  OMB,  did  not  like  it  either. 
And,  of  coiuBC,  the  administration  tried 
to  stay  away  from  the  trust  fund  con- 
cept, and  the  Appropriations  Committees 
tried  to  convince  people  tht^t  it  was  not 
really  a  trust  fund,  it  was  only  an 
authorization. 

Then  we  got  involved  in  the  problem, 
dining  the  last  several  years,  of  an 
administrative  effort  to  hold  down  the 
expenses  of  the  Oovemment  by  impound- 
ing money  or  withholding  appropiiated 
fimds. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  lias  always  tried  to  present  to 
Congress  the  idea  that  this  was  a  trust 
fund,  that  these  were  commitments 
made,  that  we  ought  to  persuade  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  actually 
appropriate  these  funds  from  the  OCS 
to  bring  it  up  to  that  level.  We  have 
never  before  come  to  this  body  and  said, 
"This  is  Just  an  authorizatlim:  do  not 
worry  about  the  fact  that  it  was  a  trust 
fund."  But  now  we  are  coming  before 
the  Senate  and  saying  it  is  not  a  trust 
fimd,  it  is  Just  an  authorization;  and  we 
will  have  aceompUahed  by  this  action 
what  the  Appropriations  Committees  and 
OMB  have  been  trying  to  do  ever  since 
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that  action  was  taken  in  which  we  went 
into  OCS  revenues  to  supplement  the 
other  moneys  that  were  going  into  the 

trust  fund.  „     .^     x      n, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator,  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Certainlj-;  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  prefer  to  say 
that  it  Is  something  more  than  just  an 
authorization.  It  is  something  less  than 
a  trust  fund.  It  is  something  less  because 
the  money  is  not  actually  released  until 
the    Appropriations    Committee    takes 

action.  .     .  j 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  what  we  started 
out  saying  to  the  Government,  that  it  is 
money  that  goes  into  the  trust  fund,  but 
it  is  not  actually  released.  But  now  we 
are  saying  to  them,  in  effect,  that  this 
money  does  not  even  go  into  the  fimd 
until  it  is  appropriated.  We  started  out 
precisely  as  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
has  said,  that  this  money  wUl  go  into 
the  fund,  but  it  requires  an  appropriation 
process  to  make  it  available  for  expendi- 
ture. That  is  a  kind  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  pure  trust  fund  concept  and 
the  appropriation  concept. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Frankly,  it  is  a  bit 
complex.  What  we  were  trying  to  do  in 
giving  these  assurances  that  the  money 
would  not  automatically  be  spent  this 
year  was  simply  to  point  out  that  the 
money  is  not  actually  spent  until  it  is 
appropriated. 

I  do  not  concede  the  point,  however, 
that  it  does  not  represent  a  credit  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  that  will  be,  at 
some  time,  not  necessarily  this  year,  but 
at  some  time,  available  for  spending. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  not  what  the 
report  says.  I  like  what  the  Senator  is 
saying  now  much  better  than  what  the 
report  of  the  committee  says,  because  the 
report  of  the  committee  would  indicate 
that  that  money  is  not  actually  in  the 
fund;  it  is  a  bookkeeping  entry  or  a  first 
commitment  of  these  funds  if  Congress 
acts,  but  the  money  is  not  actually  put 
in  the  fund,  the  money  does  not  actually 
accumulate  in  the  fund,  the  backlog  does 
not  actually  back  up  in  the  trust  fund 
if  it  is  not  expended.  That  is  what  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  says,  and  that 
is  the  action  which  I  am  resisting. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  are  ,many 
"funds"  in  the  Federal  Government 
■which  are  actually  nothing  more  than 
bookkeeping  entries,  which  do  not  repre- 
sent a  separate  bank  account  somewhere 
in  the  Treasury  or  in  some  Federal  Re- 
serve bank.  In  the  sense  that  there  is  no 
actual  bank  account,  this  is  not  a  trust 
fund;  but  in  the  sense  that  it  represents 
a  claim,  a  first  charge  against  those 
funds,  an  authorization  which  accumu- 
lates, which  will  be  available  for  spend- 
ing as  a  first  priority,  it  does  in  tiiat  sense 
represent  considerably  more,  in  my  judg- 
ment, than  an  authorization. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  the  regret 
that  we  cannot  make  the  Land  and 
Water  Fund  a  full-blown  trust  fund,  with 
the  full  effect  of  a  trust  fund,  subject  to 
no  further  action  by  Congress.  But  un- 
fortunately that  does  not  comport  with 
custom. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  to  the 
Senator  is  that  I  do  not  concede  that 


this  is  only  an  authorization;  it  is  some- 
thing considerably  more  than  an  author- 
ization. Perhaps  we  should  leave  it  to 
another  day  to  plumb  the  full  depths  of 
the  meaning  of  that  statement;  but  it 
is  unfortunately,  by  legislative  history, 
something  less  than  a  trust  fund. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  that  it  may  com- 
port with  and  be  in  conformity  with  past 
history,  but  I  would  have  hoped  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, by  its  action,  would  have  resisted 
a  practice  which  was  counter  to  the  in- 
tention of  Congress,  because  it  was  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  this  be  treated 
as  a  trust  fund,  and  that  if  those  moneys 
were  not  actually  expended,  the  credit 
would  accumulate  to  future  years.  I  think 
the  action  taken  by  the  committee  this 
year  would  indicate  that  that  is  not  the 
case.  I  think  it  is  a  great  step  backward 
when  we  overreach  by  setting  a  level  in 
the  trust  fund  which  we  all  confess  can- 
not be  reached  and  will  not  be  reached, 
and,  in  order  to  make  that  statement  of 
need,  we  set  it  as  high  as  we  can,  and 
destroy  the  principle  that  the  moneys 
which  are  thus  established  by  Congress 
will  be  available  for  this  purpose  and  for 
no  other  purpose.  It  is  specifically  recog- 
nized in  the  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee and  before  the  Senate  this  time 
that  these  moneys  are  not  specifically 
appropriated:  and  since  they  are  not  ap- 
propriated, they  will  be  available  for 
other  expenditures. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  does  not  agree  with  that  state- 
ment that  if  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee does  not  appropriate  the  fuU 
amount  of  $1  billion,  the  balance  will  be 
available  in  the  Treasury  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  know  that  is  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  in  regard  to  this 
very  precise  point,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  raise  the  question.  I  would 
much  prefer  us  to  have  set  a  limit  of  $500 
million,  and  actually  expected  $500  mil- 
lion to  be  appropriated  and  expended. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment that  if  the  full  $1  billion  is  not 
spent  the  balance  will  be  available  for 
other  expenditures,  assumes  that  we  are 
operating  this  budget  as  a  balanced 
budget,  and  that  that  which  we  spend 
has  some  relationship  to  that  which  we 
take  in.  Unfortunately,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  the  S«iator  from 
Louisiana  suggesting  that  the  moneys 
wliich  come  In  from  OCS  revenues  are 
not  spent? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  Congress  must  rein  in  its  appetite  for 
spending. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  begs  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  is  whether  the  full 
amount  of  money  that  is  authorized  is 
set  aside.  Is  that  precise  money  actually 
put  in  a  fund  or  is  that  money  from  OCS 
revenues  tliat  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  but  is  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  ceiling  set  in  this  legislation?  Is 
that  precise  money  going  to  be  spent  for 
some  other  purpose? 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma,  the 


ranking  minority  memt>er  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  are  of  the  opinion  and  have 
been  assured  that  the  moneys  which  are 
by  this  bill  authorized  but  not  appropri- 
ated will  be  available  for  expenditure  for 
other  items  in  the  budget.. If  that  is  true 
that  this  money  is  not  set  aside,  it  can 
be  spent  for  other  reasons,  and  the 
credits  unexpended  are  not  accumulated 
from  year  to  year,  then  this  becomes 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  authoriza- 
tion biU.  K  that  is  the  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation, then  this  is  a  massive  step  back- 
wards in  our  commitment  to  the  people 
of  this  country  to  provide  suitable  oppor- 
tunities for  outdoor  recreation.  TTie  lan- 
guage of  a  bill  which  says  it  is  a  trust 
fund,  matched  by  action  in  Congress 
which  would  cieate  a  trust  fund,  would 
be  a  commitment  to  the  American  people 
that  we  were  going  to  do  what  we  say 
we  are  going  to  do.  If  we  have  the  lan- 
guage which  says  it  is  a  trust  fund  but  a 
t»«ctlce  which  says  it  is  an  authoriza- 
tion, then  we  are  attempting  to  perpe- 
trate a  massive  fraud  on  the  American 
people. 

We  ought  to  very  clearly  understand 
what  it  is  that  we  are  doing  here  today, 
because  for  the  second  time  Congress 
will  have  taken  an  unequivocal  action  on 
its  part.  The  first  time  we  created  the 
trust  fund.  That  was  imequivocal.  We 
said,  "This  money  will  be  there,  and  it 
will  be  spent."  Then  the  practice,  because 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  OMB  pri- 
marily. h£is  been  to  expend  less  than 
that  full  amount.  So  now  honoring  that 
practice,  we  are  destroying  the  thing  that 
we  set  out  to  do  and  for  the  first  time 
we  will  be  saying,  expUcitly,  as  the  com- 
mittee that  deals  with  this  legislation, 
that  we  accede  in  that  destruction  of  the 
trust  fund. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  share  the  Senator's 
concern.  I  would  point  out  that  we  are 
increasing  the  fund,  with  precisely  the 
same  language,  simply  with  more  money 
than  we  have  in  the  past.  The  words  of 
the  statute  are  the  same  and  there  is  no 
change  in  the  operation  of  the  fund  at 
all.  Whatever  change  exists  lies  in  our 
colloquy  here  in  the  Chaml)er  and  in  the 
committee  reports. 

Let  me  try  to  make  a  rather  confused 
situation  as  clear  as  we  can.  The  credits 
in  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
are  an  entry  in  the  Treasury's  books. 
They  do  accumulate  from  year  to  year. 
The  Senator  asked:  Are  those  precise 
dollars  spent  on  something  else?  I  am 
not  trying  to  avoid  the  question  when 
I  say  I  do  not  know  wliat  he  means  by 
"those  precise  dollars"  because  actual- 
ly, of  course,  they  are  not  dollar  bills; 
it  is  a  credit,  and  that  credit  is  not  spent 
because  it  remains. 

If  he  means  are  those  dollars  which 
are  designated  in  the  credit  available  for 
expenditure  by  Congress  in  future  years, 
the  answer  is  yes,  they  are  available. 

If  he  means  that  the  dollars  which 
eventually  become  available  to  be  spent 
by  the  Forest  Service,  or  by  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  grants,  or  by 
the  National  Park  Service  are  the  exact 
same  dollar  bills  received  by  the  Treas- 
ury, the  answer  is  no.  I  did  not  create 
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ttak  oystom.  I  do  not  know  that  by  re- 
amcUag  tbe  law  In  tbe  same  language  as 
«e  ha*c  In  tbe  past  tliat  ve  iegmaaiat 
this  fonaula.  Tbe  >rgtiin<m^  can  be  made 
that  ttaii  ooUoQuy  and  the  oommtttee 
report  Ifgtftoilws  this  ftvmula  In  st^ 
of  ttic  same  laogiiagf  in  the  bffl.  But  tbe 
cradiitB  do  cany  over  from  year  to  year; 
those  cxedtts  will  be  avaOable  for  spend- 
ing- 

lir.  ICoCLUBE.  In  precisely  ttie  same 
way  as  any  other  aiitKrunring  legisiatiaa 
carries  over  from  jrear  to  year,  and  In 
no  other  way.  because  in  the  past  wtien 
we  flzBt  set  a  $100  minion  cellhig  in  this, 
when  «•  first  went  into  OC8  revenues 
to  bring  the  ceiling  up  to  $100  million, 
we  Inczeasad  it  to  $200  million,   and 
then  we  increased  it  to  $300  million,  in 
every  instance  we  did  that  we  said  we 
expect  that  this  money  win  be  appro- 
priated. We  said  we  expect  that  this 
money  when  appropriated  wffl  be  spent 
Today  we  are  saying:  We  are  setting 
the  ceOing  at  $1  biUion.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect it  to  be  appropriated.  We  do  not 
expect  it  to  be  expended.  We  are  only 
setting  a  ceiling.  Tliat  is  precisely  wliat 
an  authorisation  does.  It  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  wh^  we  have  l)een  trying 
to  do  an  of  the  time  In  creating  a  trust 
fund  which  was  designed  to  avoid  that 
dUBeuIty. 

Mr.  JOHNSTOir.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
rield.  I  think  the  implication  is  that  in 
this  year  and  in  this  year  only,  we  do  not 
ixpect  the  fun  amount  of  the  fund  to 
}e  fully  appropriated.  Because  we  are 
coming  in  in  mid-year,  after  the  budge- 
ary  celUngs  have  already  been  set.  we 
lave  to  do  it  in  this  way  if  we  are  going 

0  pass  the  bOL  It  Is  necessary  to  make 

1  concession  on  this  year.  We  are  not 
naldng  such  a  concession  for  fut«re 
fears.  We  expect  the  full  amount  to  be 
tpimvriated  In  future  years,  and  I 
hink  the  law  would  require  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  law  does  not  re- 
I  uire  it.  If  ve  estabUsb  the  principle  this 
ear  that  the  law  does  not  require  it 
f  the  law  does  require  it,  it  requires  it 
'  his  year.  Tlie  Senator  is  saying  It  does 
]  LOt  require  It  this  year.  It  is  Impossible 
i  or  him  to  say  that  the  law  requires  it 
next  year  but  does  not  require  it  this 
year. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  is 
isking  for  absolute  consistency  in  the 
l»w«  of  Congress  and  in  the  action  of 
1  [embers  of  the  US.  Senate,  he  wIU  not 
1  nd  It  I  do  not  claim  It  for  this  biU  The 
«  tuation  Is  a  bU  complicated.  Whatever 
1  ick  of  force  there  Is  to  the  absolute  as- 
s  irance  that  each  year  $1  blUion  will  be 
t  lade  available  from  the  Land  and  Wa- 
t  a-  Conservation  Fund  and  whatever 
I  ick  of  assurance  there  Is  Is  coming  from 
t  us  rather  confused  colloquy. 

Out  of  this  confusion  I  simply  say 
t  "^t  this  tea  1-ycar  confusion  and  that 
t  le  Ught  win  shine  forth  hence  forth 

^  ''i\^^^^^'  *^  ^^y  ^  the  amount 
o  $1  bmion  wffl  rata  from  heaven  an- 
n  uany  with  total  assurance  and  in  total 
c  )mpllance  with  the  words  of  the  law 

Mr.  BmMON.  Mr.  President,  wffl  th^ 
C  roator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHMBTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoCLUREL  I  wffl  in  a  moment. 

Unlike  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
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do  not  expect  money  to  rain  f r«n  heaven. 
I  know  it  comes  from  much  harder 
sources  tiian  that. 

But  I  invite  the  response  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  tiie  Senator 
from  Alaine.  Is  it  not  their  understand- 
ing that  this  Is  simply  an  authorizing 
celling,  tiiat  it  does  not  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  money,  and  that  if  it 
were  not  for  that  understanding  the 
Budget  Committee  would  be  In  opposl- 
tion  to  this  bffl?  Am  I  not  correct?  I 
yidd  to  the  Senatm-. 

Mr.  BOXMON.  That  is  Oie  question 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Smator  from  Louisiana. 
Prom  his  last  statemeot,  he  seemed  to 
feel  ff  this  $1  hUtton  Inrd  is  adopted  this 
commits  Congress  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee next  year  to  provide  that  level  of 
funding. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  bdleve  It  consti- 
tutes a  trust  fund  to  the  extent  provided 
hi  title  1«,  section  460  with  tespeet  to 
recreation  fees,  stdes  of  Federal  surplus 
property,  and  motorboet  fuel  tax  and  to 
the  extent  otherwise  ptxivlded  in  the  law. 
I  do  not  believe  the  entire  fund  is  cov- 
ered as  a  trtist  fond.  I  do  not  think  that 
after  the  1968  amendments  to  credit  the 
fond  with  additional  revenues,  it  has 
ever  been  a  trust  fund.  I  think  the  re- 
ceipts  

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  ttte  Senator  wffl 
yield  «Mi  that  point,  if  It  has  never  been 
a  trtist  fund  and  Is  not  now  a  trust  fund, 
how  can  the  Senator  represent  that  we 
expect  the  full  amount  to  be  spent  next 
year? 

Vbr.  JOHNSTON.  An  explanation  of 
the  source  of  revenues  for  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  may  help  to 
clarify  the  situation.  The  fund  Is  com- 
posed of  all  revenues  from  motor  boat 
fuel  taxes,  entrance  fees  to  units  of  the 
National  Park  System,  and  recreatl<ni 
areas,  admtailstered  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Mleof  surplus  Federal  properties.  These 
revenues  have  amounted  to  between  $60 
million  and  $80  mffllon  per  annum  and 
tliey  are  segregated.  Those  funds  are 
trust  funds.  These  funds,  under  existing 
law,  may  not  be  sp^it  for  purposes  other 
than  those  authorized  by  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  of 
those  revenues  and  the  authorized  level 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Cbnservatlon 
Fund,  which  amoimt  to  about  $230  mll- 
Uon  now  and  would  be  $930  mffllon  under 
S.  327.  Is  made  from  revenues  frwn  the 
Outer  Conttoental  Shelf  Leasing  Act  But 
these  are  not  earmai^ed  revenues.  They 
represent  an  accounting  entry  on  the 
Treasury  books. 

I  believe  this  bffl  represents  a  com- 
mitment by  Congress  to  appropriate  from 
that  fund  an  average  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  over  tbe  Ufe  of  the  fund.  If 
It  does  not  represent  that  commitment 
then  it  represents  idle  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

If  the  Senator  Is  saying  that  It  rep- 
resents, ipso  facto,  an  appropriation  by 
Congress,  the  answer  Is,  "No."  Tht  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  In  my  Judgment 
would  be  duty  bound  to  come  In  and  ap- 
propriate the  money;  but  they  may  not 
see  their  duty  as  so  deflned.  as  I  see  It 
under  the  law. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  desire  to  respond? 

Mr.  BHJjtfON.  My  problem  with  this 
Is  that  here  we  are,  in  effect  appropriat- 
ing by  this  action  without  having  gone 
through  due  process  in  consideration  by 
the  appropriate  committees— the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

What  the  Senator  Is  saying  is  that  this 
in  effect.  Is  an  awjroprlatlon  for  next 
year,  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  Tills  Is  not  an 
ax^jropriation  for  next  year.  It  wffl  stffl 
take  an  appropriations  process 

Mr.  BEIXMON.  What  are  we  dotog  by 
passing  this  bffl? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  tried  to  make 
that  as  clear  as  I  can,  in  a  somewhat  dllB- 
cult  and  confused  situation 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Can  we  not  have  It 
clear,  so  It  Is  not  confusing?  I  think  that 
Is  what  we  areaU striving  for 

Mr.  BfUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenatOT  yield? 
B«r.  MteCLURE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUBKIB.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  discussion,  and  it  resembles 
some  of  the  discussions  I  have  had  earlier 
with  the  staff,  reflecthig  discussions  be- 
tween the  Budget  Committee  staff  and 
the  Interior  Committee  staff.  We  have 
tried  to  get  at  the  heart  of  what  Is  hi- 
volved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  semanUcs  of 
the  discussion  can  be  confusing  My  un- 
derstanding with  Senator  Jacksok, 
which  was  to  be  Implemented  by  a  col- 
loquy this  afternoon,  amounted  to  this: 
that  notwlthstandlngr  the  passage  of  S 
327.  actual  funding  Is  subject  to  the  new 
budget  process  and  subject  to  the  appro- 
priation process;  that  passage  of  S.  327 
does  not  amount  to  a  prejudgment  of 
what  that  funding  wffl  be  following  con- 
sideration by  budget  process  and  the  ap- 
propriation process. 

I  was  satisfied  that  that  was  the  case 
I  hope  that  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  does  not  have  the  effect  of  under- 
mbilng  that  understanding.  If  it  does 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  prob- 
lems that  should  be  resolved  before  we 
act  flnaUy  on  the  bffl.  I  was  satisfied  with 
Uie  understanding  we  had  arrived  at  with 
Senator  J..ck80w.  I  have  carefully  read 
the  proposed  colloquy,  and  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  whole  thhig  is  pretty  clear 
I  simply  raise  the  question  now  to  the 
dlsttogulshed  manager  of  the  bill,  as  to 
whether  or  not  at  this  potat  we  might 
brtog  the  discussion  to  a  head  by  enter- 
ing into  that  colloquy  and  making  it  a 
part  of  the  record,  unless  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  In 
disagreement  with  the  thrust  of  that 
colloquy. 

Bfr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  colloquy 
Is  perfectly  agreeable. 

The  Senator  would  add  a  further  dl-  " 
menslon  beyond  the  colloquy,  from  the 
statement  just  made,  and  I  take  this  ex- 
ception to  the  statement  the  Senator 
made. 

The  Senator  said,  first,  that  land  and 
water  conservation  funds  for  future 
years— and.  Indeed,  for  this  year— would 
be  subject  Jlrst  to  the  budget  process  and 
second  to .  the  appropriations  process. 
I  certainly  agree  with  that  TTie  law  so 
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provides.  But  the  Senator  went  further 
and  said  that  this  bffl  represents  no  jiidg- 
ment  as  to  what  those  levels  should  be. 

Mr.  MX7SKIE.  It  does  not  constitute  a 
prejudgment  as  to  what  those  levds  wffl 
be.  Obviously,  those  who  suppcnt  this 
legislation  have  very  ^leciflc  ideas  about 
what  it  should  do. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
passage  of  S.  327  does  not  have  the  effect, 
and  should  not  have  the  effect,  of  tying 
the  hands  of  the  Budget  Committee  or 
the  Appropriations  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  what  the  funding  wffl  be  next 
year.  That  Is  the  very  definite  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  semantics  are 
delicate  here,  but  I  think  they  are  im- 
portant 

It  does  not  legally,  ipso  facto,  require 
the  setting  ot  a  budget  level  nor  does 
it  require  appropriations  at  that  lev^l. 
The  Senate,  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would  be 
free  to  disregard  i^iat  I  see  Is  a  very 
clear  mandate  and  a  very  clear  judgment 
as  to  what  those  levels  should  be  and 
hopef  uUy  wffl  be. 

If  the  Senator  Is  asking  whether  the 
Budget  Committee  would  be  authorized 
to  violate  so  clear  a  mandate  and  close 
their  eyes  to  so  clear  a  need  and  to  dis- 
regard the  judgmental  considerations  in 
this  legislation,  I  would  say  the  law  so 
authorizes  it— unfortunately,  yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIK.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
if  such  an  action  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee is  going  to  be  construed  as  a  violation 
of  the  law.  then  the  coUoquy  takes  on  a 
different  dimension  from  that  which  I 
had  understood. 

What  the  Budget  Committee  constant- 
ly is  struggling  with  these  days,  as  It 
seeks  to  bring  government  spending  Into 
some  kind  of  rational  order,  are  prior 
commitments  that  have  produced  un- 
controllable spending.  If  what  we  are  do- 
ing this  afternoon  is  making  another 
such  prior  commitment,  from  which  we 
can  depart  only  under  a  charge  of  vio- 
lating a  mandate  of  Congress,  then  I 
must  say,  as  one  Senator,  that  I  do  not 
want  to  have  any  part  in  that  kind  of 
prior  commitment,  and  we  should  get 
into  the  substance  of  the  legislation  now. 

The  Budget  Committee  wants  to  start 
out  with  clean  hands;  and  If  the  only 
way  we  can  start  out  with  clean  hands 
In  this  next  year  Is  to  discuss  the  sub- 
stance of  this  proposal  this  year,  today, 
or  whenever  the  floor  situation  permits, 
then  perhaps  we  should  do  that 

I  understood  that  the  result  of  this 
colloquy  was  to  leave  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee free  to  make  its  Judgments  next 
year,  without  any  such  pressures.  If  that 
Is  not  the  case,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  need  to  clarify  the  situation  beyond 
this  colloquy. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  he  has  put  his  finger 
precisely  on  tiie  point  I  have  tried  to 
make  conslstenUy  during  the  delibera- 
tions in  the  subcommittee  and  again  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate— that  one  cannot 
have  It  both  ways.  This  Is  either  a  com- 
mitment to  expend  some  money  or  It  Is 
nothing  more  than  an  authorization.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  wants  to  say 
that  It  Is  sort  of  between  the  two:  It  is 
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more  than  an  authorization  and  less  than 
a  commitment  Or  is  it  a  commitment 
and  more  than  an  authorization? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Souitor  wffl 
yield.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  au- 
thorization no  credit  is  carried  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  the  Senator  from 
Louisisma  said  that  does  not  make  any 
difference,  that  it  is  Just  a  bookkeeping 
entry. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  a  distinc- 
tion. If  the  Senator  wants  to  tell  me 
that  it  is  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference, the  Senakxr  Is  free  to  construe  It 
as  he  wishes. 

I  did  not  write  the  original  language 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  I  did  not  create  the  procedures.  I 
am  simply  continuing  those  procedures 
and  continuing  with  the  same  language 
which  has  been  used  before. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Chair  please,  I 
think  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  well. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
rude  to  the  Senator,  but  I  think  the 
point  must  be  made,  and  must  be  re- 
iterated, that  this  Is  the  first  time  that 
Congress  has  specifically  said  that  we 
will  set  the  ceiling,  but  we  do  not  expect 
that  amoimt  of  money  to  be  spent  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Maine  as 
saying  that  that  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  can 
accept  this  legislation:  if  there  is  no 
prior  commitment  to  appromiate  or  ex- 
pend this  amount  of  money  next  year. 
If  I  misstate  what  I  imderstand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  to  have  said,  I  wish  he 
would  correct  me. 

Mr.  MUSIOE.  The  Senator  has  stated 
it  as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  the  way  I 
would  have  understood  the  expectation 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  May  I  read  from  the 
proposed  language  in  a  coUoquy  which 
Senator  Jacksoh  and  I  iiad  and  I  under- 
stand he  approved  ? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  is  Senator  Jack- 
soM 's  statement: 

I  know  that  next  year,  the  members  of 
tlie  Budget  Committee,  when  they  come  to 
consmer  the  First  Budget  Resolution  of 
fiscal  1977,  wUl  give  this  legislation  every 
possible  consideration.  The  actual  funding 
for  this  legislation  will  be  the  result  of  the 
process  through  which  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee evaluates  economic  and  fiscal  policy,  con- 
siders requests  for  Federal  spending,  and 
does  Its  best  under  dUBeult  circumstances 
to  provide  the  proper  levels  of  funding  and 
the  beet  ordering  of  prlorlUaK 

That  language  does  not  suggest  to  me 
that  if  we  do  other  than  fimd  this  bill 
fully  In  accordance  with  the  numbers  in 
it,  we  shall  be  In  violation  of  any  duty 
that  we  owe  to  Congress  or  to  the  Senate. 
I  am  not  Interested  in  going  into  next 
year's  budget  or  considering  that  budget 
under  any  such  pressure.  If  the  question 
of  actual  funding  is  to  be  decided  today— 
the  actual  funding  for  next  year — then 
perhaps  we  had  better  get  Into  the  sub- 
stance of  this  program  today.  But  If  full 
funding  is  subject  to  the  processes  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Jackson's  colloquy, 
then  I  accept  that  too. 

I  am  Interested  In  the  land  and  water 


conservation  fund.  It  has  been  a  worth- 
while program.  It  has  made  significant 
contributi<Ris  in  my  own  State,  so  I  am 
not  hostile  to  this  program  at  aU.  But  I 
also  understand  that  what  is  involved 
here.  In  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  is  a  $14  billion  commitment 
through  1989  to  fund  something  over  $3 
bifflon  in  additions  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's holdings  in  this  field,  phis 
State  holdings — a  commitment  for  not 
only  that  $3  billion  in  projects,  but  an- 
other possible  $11  bfflion  in  projects  that 
have  not  been  identified  and  whose  merit 
has  not  yet  been  established.  This  kind  of 
commitment  that  far  into  the  future,  as 
a  future  restriction  cm  the  Federal  budg- 
et, is  sometliing  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  has  to  be  concerned  about  if 
we  have  any  responsibility  at  all. 

I  imderstood  from  the  colloquy  that 
had  been  woriced  out  between  Senator 
jACK-soir  and  myself  that  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  I 
should  not  regard  mjrself  as  so  bound. 
Rather,  as  chairman,  I  can  go  forward 
with  the  responsibfflties  which  Senator 
Jackson  spelled  out  in  the  language  I 
Just  read,  free  of  any  kind  of  stigma  if 
we  should  come  up  next  year  with  dif- 
ferent numbers  than  are  here. 

I  am  not  trying  to  throw  a  monkey, 
wrench  into  the  legislative  machinery, 
but  I  tiiink  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et is  entiUed  to  a  clear  policy  decision 
this  af  temooi..  I  do  not  want  to  go  work 
next  year  and  come  'here  on  the  fioor 
with  a  number  less  than  the  Senator 
suggests  we  may  be  committing  ourselves 
to  and  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  an 
argument  that  I  have  somehow  broken 
faith  with  the  Senate  or  broken  faith 
with  the  sponsors  of  the  bffl.  I  want  no 
part  of  that.  I  wantfa  clear  slate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  be- 
cause I  know  that  he.  too,  wants  to  cx>m- 
ment. 

First,  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  said,  that  the  Budget 
Committee  view  of  this  action  is  pre- 
cisely that  there  is  no  future  commit- 
ment If  that  is  true,  this  is,  In  essence, 
nothing  different  than  an  authorization 
bill,  which  may  carry  some  unexpended 
balances  Into  the  future. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  something 
to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Speaking  as  one  Sen- 
ator. If  this  becomes  law  imder  circum- 
stances which  I  thought  would  pertain, 
I  personally  feel  this  is  a  little  stixmger 
commitment  than  the  ordinary  author- 
ization bffl.  but  I  would  not  regard  it 
as  a  commitment  that  would  tie  the 
hands  of  Uie  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
That  is  the  difference. 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  way 
this  fund  has  been  established  suggests 
an  order  of  commitment  above  that  of 
the  usual  authorization  bffl.  That  may  be 
psychological  more  than  legal. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  to  the  extent  that 
there  are  unexpended  balances — that 
is,  amounts  identiflec  in  this  legislation 
which  were  neither  appropriated  nor  ex- 
pended— that  Imbalance  between  spend- 
ing each  year  would  become  greater  as 
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tbe    earryover    authorization    became 
ftvater. 

.  Mr.  1IU8B3E.  lHat  is  right,  aD<l  tbat 
would  not  add.  Z  think,  to  the  binding 
effect  on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
Mr.  MoCXXTRJS.  The  gap  wouid  grow 
year  by  year. 

Second,  I  want  to  make  one  small  cor- 
rection in  the  mathematics  we  are  deal- 
ing with.  Tbe  full  amount  of  the  au- 
thoriaatiOQ  here  is  not  directed  only  to- 
ward the  Federal  projects.  This  to  a  di- 
vision between  Federal  funding  and 
funding  of  the  State  programs. 

So  the  real  comparison  of  the  $15  bil- 
lion over  the  15-year  period  should  not 
be  related  to  the  $3  billion  in  Federal 
backlog  at  the  present  time;  it  should  be 
a  comparison  of  $54  Ullion  of  that  ad- 
dressed to  the  Federal  backlog  of  $3 
Ullion. 

I  think,  nevertheless,  tbat  the  point 
■hoidd  be  made  that,  if  this  is  not  a  trust 
fund,  it  is  very  little  more  than  an  au- 
«*¥>ri«ation.  If  It  is  not  just  a  very  little 
bit  mon  than  an  authorization,  then  it 
does  eommit  Congress,  including  the 
membcn  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bud- 
ge^ irtio  vote  in  favor  of  it,  and  under  the 
direction  at  the  Senate,  to  try  to  come  up 
with  $1  bilUon  next  year.   - 

X  do  not  think  we. can  have  it  both 
ways»    ■ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  hope  that  before  this  action  on 
this  Ull  is  finally  taken,  we  will  clarify 
that,  point. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
mak«  aa  obiwrvattoi,  let  me  say,  first  of 
aU,  as  Oie  ranking  membo-  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation,  that 
I  worked  very  closely  with  my  distin- 
guiahad  colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
JoBwanw)  in  trying  to  work  out  the  best 
possiUo  deal  we  could  on  this  legisla- 
tkm.  I  recognise,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
there  is  great  and  intense  interest  in  the 
National  Park  System,  to  mention  only 
one  facet  of  those  areas  into  which  funds 
from  this  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  eould  go.  There  is  great  interest 
throoiAumt  the  United  States. 

I  note  that  my  good  friend  from  Okla- 
homa is  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  tbe  Chickasaw  National  Recreation 
Area  in  his  State.  Similar  interest  in  es- 
tablishing national  parks  is  found,  with- 
out tseepVoa.  in  practically  every  State 
in  the  Union.  There  is  at  least  one  area, 
if  not  more,  that  is  unique  and  singular 
and,  frequently  is.  at  the  same  time,  very 
fragile  ecologically.  These  areas  can  be 
destroired,  aa  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  pointod  out. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  has  men- 
tioned Chickasaw  National  Recreation 
Area.  Perhaps  I  should  keep  the  record 
strali^  If  this  figure  is  being  raised 
from  $300  million  to  $1  billion  a  year  to 
accommodate  the  Chickasaw  National 
Recreation  Area,  we  will  be  glad  to  with- 
draw that  That  is  a  small  iwoject  which 
involves  trying  to  get  two  presently  red- 
eraUy  owned  traets  of  land.  That  is  a  few 
aeres,  with  rdatively  few  thousands  of 
dollars.  I  should  be  happy  to  give  that 
UP  if  It  will  luep  this  from  going  through 
the  ceiling. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
erosity of  my  good  friend  from  Okla- 
homa. It  does  square  with  the  view  I 
have  had  of  him  for  a  long  time,  that  he 
is  a  conservative  man.  a  reasonable  per- 
son, and  one  who  is  not  out  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  say.  "Let  us  cut  the 
budget,  but  let  us  cut  it  in  your  area  and 
not  in  mme."  I  compliment  him  for  that. 
I  was  not  trying  to  call  attention  to 
that  particular  proposal  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  as  a  justification  for  the  leg- 
islation which  we  are  now  considering. 
Rather.  I  mentioned  that  particular  area 
simply  to  make  note  of  the  fact  that  we 
all  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
those  particularly  cherished  and  unique 
parts  of  the  country,  insofar  as  Federal 
land  acquisition  goes.  We  recognize  that 
such  areas  may  be  fragile,  that  they  can 
be  destroyed.  We  recognize  and  welcome 
the  sort  of  protection  that  can  come  from 
the  special  handling  given  to  elements 
within  the  National  Parks  and  the  Na- 
tional Mopument  System. 

A  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  however, 
is,  as  everyone  knows,  that  these  are 
difficult  times.  They  are  tough  times  eco- 
nomically for  the  United  States.  We  have 
a  great  many  demands  on  our  resources. 
We  have  far  more  good  uses  to  which 
money  can  be  put  than  there  is  money 
to  satisfy  those  demands. 

Yet.  I  think — along  with  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana — we  recognize 
that  there  are.  In  our  Judgment  at  least, 
certain  priorities  that  could  very  well  be 
established  in  utilizing  our  limited  finan- 
cial resources.  We  can  postpone  some  ac- 
quisitions by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
We  can  postpone,  if  we  must,  the  develop- 
ment of  public  use  facihties  in  acquired 
recreational  areas,  if  the  choice  comes 
down  to  this.  If  we  are  going  to  take 
steps  to  establish  and  add  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  and  Recreation  System,  on 
the  one  hand,  thereby  requiring  an  out- 
lay of  capital,  we  can  try  to  move  for- 
ward simultaneously  with  full  develop- 
ment as  well  as  acquisition  of  these  rec- 
reational areas,  an  approach  which 
usually  costs  more  money  Initially  and 
frequently  leaves  large  inholdlngs  of  pri- 
vately owned  property.  The  choice  here, 
msofar  as  I  am  concerned,  can  be  made 
rather  easily. 

I  would  say  let  us  take  those  steps  to 
make  the  land  acquisitions  now  in  order 
to  insure  the  protection  of  the  fragile 
values  that  we  chei-ish  and  to  protect  the 
taxpayers  against  future  inflation  of 
land  values.  These  lands  are  deserving  of 
the  protection  that  the  National  Park 
System  can  afford,  rather  than  to  try  to 
make  them  fuHy  available  for  public  use 
in  the  short  term. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  that  has  oc- 
curred so  far  this  afternoon,  I  think, 
underscores  the  dilemma  the  Interior 
Committee  has  faced  in  trying  to  answer 
in  a  rational  way  the  problem  of  pre- 
serving parklands  in  an  era  of  Inflation 
and  economic  restraints.  We  tried  to 
shape  this  legislation  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible deal  we  could.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  language  in  this  bill 
we  are  now  considering  did  go  beyond  a 
simple  authorization;  that  it  did  entail 
more  than  what  Tiormally  might  be  con- 
strued to  be  implied  by  that  sort  of  ac- 


tion: that  there  would  be  some  commit- 
ment, albeit  perhaps  only  a  moral  com- 
mitment, by  the  Budget  Committee  to 
recognize  what  those  of  us  on  the  Interior 
Committee  felt  was  necessary  in  order 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  not  find  its  hands  tied  in 
the  acquisition  of  prime  park  and  recrea- 
tion lands. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  comit 
on  any  more  money  than  is  actually  re- 
flected by  those  portions  of  this  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  which  can 
truly  be  considered  a  trust  fund  and  not 
subject  to  any  appropriations  process  and 
readily  available  to  this  committee,  then, 
it  would  seem  to  me.  we  have  got  to  cut 
back  on  our  program,  because  there  is,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  pointed 
out,  a  backlog  already  on  the  books  of 
massive  funding  that  requires  action  by 
the  Federal  Government,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  responsibilities  we  owe  to  the  sev- 
eral States  in  order  to  participate  in 
those  projects  that  will  be  supported  in 
part  by  Federal  fimding  under  congres- 
sionally  approved  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  what  his 
feeling  is  at  this  point.  Having  heard  the 
debate  as  I  have,  does  he  have  the  same 
feeling  that  he  and  I  shared  when  we 
came  to  the  floor  earlier  this  afternoon, 
hoping  that  this  bill  could  be  passed 
and  that  the  assurances  of  adequate  fu- 
tm-e  funding  are  there?  I  am  not  toying 
to  say  there  has  been  afiyone  backing  up 
on  tliose  assurances,  but  I  think  there  is 
at  least  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  somewhat  less 
confidence  than  I  had  when  I  came  here. 
I  believe  that  I  imderstood  not  only  what 
the  Interior  Conunittee  proposed  but  also 
what  I  assiuned  was  a  consensus<-reflect- 
ing  the  feelings  of  the  Budget  Committee 
as  well,  and  I  hope  that  my  belief  is  now 
fully  justified  and  supported  in  light  of 
the  discussion  that  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  at  this  point  iierhaps  I  can 
clear  up  the  misunderstEmding. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  First  of  all.  I  want 
to  assure  the  Senator  that  the  colloquy 
which  I  now  plan  to  read,  which  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
fulj  Interior  Committee,  is  fully  extant 
and  fully  operable  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  like  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  tMr.  Muskie)  .  I  rec- 
ognize that  In  this  confused  and  diffi- 
cult economic  period  we  must  pay  care- 
ful attention  to  Federal  spending  and  to 
Federal  spending  priorities.  For  thi's  rpa- 
son.  on  behalf  of  the  Interior  Committee. 
Senator  Jackson  has  discussed  the  criti- 
cal need  for,  and  budgetai-y  implications 
of,  S.  327  with  Senator  Muskie,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee.  / 
Mr.  President,  if  passed.  S.  327  will 
authorize  to  be  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $700  million  for  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.  However, 
this  additional  $700  million,  taken  in 
coimection  with  all  of  the  other  pro- 
grams which  have  been  either  enacted  or 
ai-e  presently  under  consideration  in  this 
area  of  the  Federal  budget,  would  place 
great  stress  on  spending  priorities  in  fis- 
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cal  1976*  ^r  ^^^  reason,  neither  the 
Jnteika  Committee  nor  I  plan  to  attk. 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1976  from  the 
proposed  increase.  The  disthiguished 
ranking  miiMrily  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  Senator  FAmmr.  and  the 
Chairman.  Senator  Jackson  have  re- 
cently written  to  Senator  Muskie  ex- 
pressing our  intentions  on  this  point 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 

as  follows: 

CoMMirm  ON 
Interior  and  Ihsvum  Afvaxbs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  23. 197S. 
Hon.  ESjmtjnd  S.  Mvskjx, 
Chairman.  Senate  Budget  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DXAS  llK.  Chaixiian:  We  are  writing  In 
reference  to  the  discussions  whlcli  have  taken 
place  between  the  staff  of  tbe  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  the  staff  ot  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  We  are 
pleased  to  provide  you  with  tbe  following 
views  of  the  Interior  Committee  concerning 
S.  327.  legislation  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966.  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Although  it  is  the  view  of  tbe  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  that  tbe  programs  which 
will  be  funded  under  the  authority  provided 
by  S.  327  are  sound  and  Justified,  we  recog- 
nize the  severe  pressures  on  tbe  Federal 
budget  this  Fiscal  Year,  1978.  and  the  impor- 
tance of  exercising  Congressional  restraint  in 
spending.  We  bellevp.  therefore,  tbat  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  defer  any  significant  in- 
creases in  expenditures  pursuant  to  tbe  new 
appropriations  authority  contained  in  S.  327 
until  subsequent  budget  cycles. 

As  you  are  aware.  Title  I  of  S.  327  would  in- 
crease the  base  level  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  (L&WCF)  from  the 
present  $300  million  per  annnm  to  $1  billion 
per  annum.  Some  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  this  increase  would  result  In  a 
massive  budgetary  impact  whether  or  not 
these  funds  are  appropriated.  This  concern 
Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  L&WCF, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
would  earmark  monies  in  the  Treasury  and 
make  them  unavailable  for  other  programs. 
This  is  Incorrect  with  respect  to  all  but  a 
smaU  portion  of  tbe  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund. 

An  explanation  of  tbe  source  of  revenues 
for  the  L&WCF  may  help  to  clarify  tbe  situ- 
ation. Tbe  Fund  is  composed  of  all  revenues 
from  motorboat  fuel  taxes,  entrance  fees  to 
imlts  of  the  National  Park  System  and  rec- 
reation areas  administered  by  the  Corpe  of 
Engineers  and  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
sale  of  Federal  surplus  property.  These  rev- 
enues have  amounted  to  between  $60  and 
$80  million  per  annum  and  they  are  segre- 
gated. These  funds  under  existing  law  may 
not  be  spent  for  purposes  other  than  those 
authorized  by  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  of 
those  revenues  and  the  authorized  level  of 
the  L&WCF.  which  amount  to  about  $230 
mlUlon  now  and  would  be  about  $830  mU- 
llon  under  S.  327,  is  made  up  from  revenues 
from  the  Outer  C<Mitiiiental  Shelf  Leasing; 
but  these  are  not  earmarked  revenues,  they 
represent  merely  an  accounting  entry  on  tbe 
Treasury  books. 

In  reality.  Treasury  marks  a  credit  to  the 
L&WCF  to  tbe  extent  of  OCS  revenues  au- 
thorized, but  does  not  borrow  such  amounts 
for  other  Federal  purposes  unless  thfc  Con- 
gress should  actuafiy  appropriate  the  fuU 
amount  for  purposes  of  tbe  Fund.  Absent  an 


appropriation,  tbe  moneys  are  available  (ex- 
cept for  the  $60-$W  mUlkm  from  recreaUoD 
revenues)  for  other  projects,  and  the  L&WCP 
account  carries  a  credit  which  can  be  drawn 
upon  in  future  yean. 

We  understand  that  the  staff  of  the  OKt- 
at«  Budget  Committee  baa  aaoertatned  from 
Executive  Agencies  tbat  the  above  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  reflects  tbe  practice  fol- 
lowed by  tbe  Treasury  in  the  past.  There  is 
no  intent  in  S.  327  to  alter  tbe  practice  in 
administering  the  increased  authorisation. 
You  may  feel  free  to  use  this  letter  in  a 
floor  statement  and  we  will  be  happy  to  ar- 
range ,a  coUoquy  If  you  feel  tbat  it  is 
necessary. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HxNRT  M.  Jackson. 

Chairman. 
PAxn.  J.  Famoir, 
Ranking  Jtf teortty  Member. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr,  President.  I 
know  that  next  year  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  when  they  come  to 
consider  the  first  budget  resolutkm  for 
fiscal  1977.  will  give  this  legislation  every 
possible  consideration.  The  actual  fund- 
ing for  this  legislation  will  be  the  result 
of  the  process  through  which  the  Budget 
Committee  evaluates  economic  and 
fiscal  policy,  considers  requests  for  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  does  its  best  under 
difficult  circumstances  to  provide  the 
proper  levels  of  fimdlng  and  the  best 
ordering  of  priorities. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  help  and  counsel 
of  the  Budget  Committee  on  this  mat- 
ter and  I  salute  the  work  of  the  Budget 
Committee  In  helping  to  bring  order  to 
the  process  of  spending  our  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

I  might  add.  I  have  supported  the 
Budget  Committee  in  some  other  mat- 
ters which  I  would  like  to  have  seen 
increased.  I  have  supported  the  Budget 
Committee  not  only  in  its  Inc^tlon.  but 
in  what  it  Is  trying  to  do. 

If  I  may  go  a  step  further,  in  addition 
to  this  colloquy,  I  have  conceded,  as  the 
law  concedes,  that  this  Increase  does  not 
bind  the  Budget  Committee.  It  does  not 
constitute  a  trust  fimd.  It  does  not  con- 
stitute an  appropriation.  As  the  col- 
loquy states,  the  Budget  Committee  will 
give  every  po6sn)le  consideration  to  the 
funding — I  believe  the  words  are  "con- 
sistent with  the  Budget  Committee's 
evaluation  of  economic  and  fiscal 
poUcy." 

There  is  no  question  about  that,  I 
would  remind  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Maine. 

Now.  to  what  extent  does  that  consti- 
tu*^?  a  moral  commitment,  a  goal? 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  on  the 
books  some  $3  billion  of  FedercJ  recrea- 
tion land  acquisition  authorisations.  If 
all  we  are  doing  here  If  passing  a  further 
authorization  which  will  not  have  any 
more  status,  or  any  more  effect,  or  be 
any  more  of  a  commitment,  or  of  any 
more  significance  than  a  restatement  of 
what  we  have  already  done  when  we  cre- 
ated tbe  National  Parks,  we  might  as 
well  not  pass  this. 

Consistent  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's and  the  Ai)proprlatlon8  Commit- 
tee's evaluation  of  economic  and  fiscal 
policy  it  does  constitute,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, a  moral  commitment,  a  statement 
of  priority,  and  a  goal  to  be  met. 

What  that  means  in  my  Judgment,  is 


that  if  the  Budget  Committee  should 
find  that  economic  and  fiscal  restraints 
in  thebr  Judgment,  do  not  prohibit  the 
full  appropriation  of  these  funds,  then 
it  would  oonstMotc  a  moral  cooomit- 
ment.  It  would  constitute  a  goal  to  be 
met.  and  a  goal  for  long-range  plan- 
ning. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  this  legislation, 
must  mean  something  more  than  the 
same  $3  billion  which  has  already  been 
authorized. 

I  hope  that  this  statement  clears  up 
some  of  the  ccmfusion,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  regard  this  increase  In 
the  Budget  Committee  next  year,  after 
he  has  evaluated  the  economic  and  fiscal 
situations,  as  a  real  goal,  and.  if  the 
economic  situation  of  the  country  per- 
mits, regard  this  as  an  obligation,  not 
a  legal  one,  but  rather  an  obligation  to 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  to  try  to  meet 
the  goals  which  we  set  when  we  estab- 
lished National  Parks  and  Recreation 
Areas. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, I  would,  as  I  Indicated  eariler  re- 
gard It  as  a  high  priority.  I  cannot  at 
this  point  say  that  I  will  regard  It  as  the 
highest  priority  over  all  other  requests 
for  Federal  spending  which  we  may 
receive. 

We  have  to  make  those  Judgments  not 
only  In  terms  of  the  economic  situation 
of  the  country  but  also  in  terms  of  other 
requests  and  within  tlic  priorities  which 
the  Budget  Committee  adopts.  All  of  this 
of  course,  the  Senate  will  ultimately  act 
upon. 

So  I  would  regard  this  as  a  high  prior- 
ity, higher  than  the  usual  authorization 
priority,  for  the  Budget  Committee  to 
consider. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maine  yield  for  a  question  ? 
Mr.  MUSBTIE.  Could  I  read  this  first? 
Mr.  HANSEN.   My  question,   rather, 
pertains  to  what  the  Senator  is  going  to 
read. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Very  well. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  just  going  to  say. 
I  am  certain  there  are  Members  on  this 
floor  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  the  entire  colloquy  and  It 
would  occur  to  me  that  It  would  be  very 
useful  If  the  colloquy.  In  Its  entirety, 
could    be    read,    perhape    If    Senator 
Johnston  could  read  the  part  that  was 
to  have  been  spoken  by  Senator  Jack- 
son so  that  we  could  know  exactly  what 
Is  being  said. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  already 
read  that. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Fine. 
Mr.  MUEiKIE.  He  has  already  read 
that 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  Just  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  we  hear  now  everything  that  will 
go  into  the  Record  on  this  particular 
point  because  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  very  crucial  to  an  intelligent  vote  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  MU8KIK  Mr.  Preskloit,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  colloquy. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

STATEXTNT  XXAS  BT  MX.  JOBKSTON  ON  BEBAUT 
or  MX.  JACKMOr 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  like 
the  dlstingutahed  Senatmr  Irom  Maine 
(Mr.  M08Kii>,  I  recogniae  that  In  this 
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eoofOMd  and  dUBcuIt  economic  period  we 
arart  w  oanf ul  atteatton  to  f>Bderal 
"Pw^wHng  and  to  PMeral  •pending  prior- 
ttieB.  Mr  this  reason,  on  btiuiU  of  tbe 
Intartor  Committee.  I  have  discussed  the 
critical  need  Xor,  and  budgetary  bnpllca- 
Uone  of,  a  337  with  Senator  Mtjskb.  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President;  If  passed.  S.  327  will  au- 
tborise  to  be  appropriated  an  additional 
$700  million  for.  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  However,  this  addl- 
Wjmal  $700  million,  taken  In  connection 
WHO  aU  of  the  other  programs  which 
aa.V9  been  either  enacted  or  are  presently 
under  consideration  in  this  area  of  the 
Federal  bndtet.  would  place  great  stress 
on  spending  priorities  In  fiscal  1976.  For 
that  reason,  neither  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee nor  I  plan  to  seek  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1976  from  the  proposed  in- 
crease. The  distinguished  ranking  mlnor- 
1^  member  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
Senator  Fuomr,  and  I  have  recently 
written  to  Senator  Muskie  expressing 
our  lntenti<mB  on  this  point,  and  I  ask 
maalmoos  consent  that  that  letter  be 
pnmed  in  the  Rworo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 

COUMTTTEE  ON 

Intbuok  Aim  Insitlar  ArrAus, 
WaahiHffton.  D.C..  October  23, 187$. 
Hon.  BMcvifB  8.  MiTsxix, 
Oh^irmmm.  Senate  Budget  Committee. 
WnkiHffton,  OX7. 

I*«a  Ml.  Chabmak:  We  are  writing  tn 
rafMVDM  to  the  dlacuasions  which  have 
takan  place  between  the  aUff  or  the  Senate 
Bodget  Ocounlttae  and  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate  iBtolor  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
f?,  ^  Pl««««l  to  provide  you  with  the 
following  vlewB  of  the  Int«lor  Committee 
ooncemlng  a.  327,  legislation  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1»«5,  as  amended,  to  establish  the  National 
Hlatode  Preeervatlon  Fund,  and  for  other 
purpo— ■ 

Alttiough  It  Is  the  view  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Oommittee  that  the  progranu  which 
wlU  be  funded  under  the  authority  provided 
by  8.  337  are  sound  and  Justified,  we  recog- 
^B  ttM  WTwa  preaatvea  on  the  Federal 
tradget  this  naeal  Tear,  1976,  and  the  im- 
port^aca  of  exercising  Congressional  re- 
train* In  qwndlng.  We  believe,  therefore, 
mat  It  would  be  appropriate  to  defer  any 
rignttcant  Increaaea  In  expenditures  pur- 
niaat  to  the  new  appropriations  authority 
BOBta&Md  la  S.  sar  unta  sulMquent  budget 
'71  Im. 

As  you  are  aware.  Title  I  of  s.  327  would 

ncraaaa  the   base  level  of  the  Land   and 

y»tw-  Conaervatlon  Fund    (L&WCF)    from 

>ba  praaent  $300  million  per  annum  to  $1 

JliUOTper  annum.  Some  concern  has  been 

i^r Basil  d  that  this  increase  would  result  in 

i  maaalva  budgetary  Impact  whether  or  not 

ham  fund*  an  appropriated.  This  concern 

•  baaed  on  the  asaumptlon  that  the  L&WCF 

n  tbe  manner  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 

rould  •annark  moaiaa  In  the  Treasury  and 

oake  them  unavailable  for  other  programs. 

'  fbU  la  Incorrect  with  respect  to  all  but  a 

man  portion  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 

•rvatkm  Pond. 

^    An  •^>Ianatlon  of  the  source  of  revenues 

*»  *ba  lAWCP  may  help  to  clarify  tbe  altu- 

itlon.  THe  Fund  la  compoaed  of  aU  rarenuea 

rom  motorboat  fuel  taxes,  entrance  fees  to 

mlts  of  tbe  National  Park  System  and  rec- 

:  eaUon  azaaa  administered  by  the  Corps  of 

"JglnaataMd  the  Foreet  Service,  and  the 

'  *'•?'•*■'■■*  ""Plw*  property.  These  rev- 

•  nnaS  taste  moontad  to  betwaen  seo  and 

]  ao  nuillon  par  annum  and  they  an  segn- 


These  funds  under  existing  law  may  not 
be  spent  for  purpoaea  other  than  those  au- 
thorlaed  by  the  Land  and  Water  Conservu- 
tlon  Fund  Act. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  of 
those  nvenuea  and  the  authorized  level  of 
the  L&WCF,  which  amount  to  about  9230 
mllUon  now  and  would  be  about  $930  mU- 
llon  under  8.  327,  is  made  up  from  revenues 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Leasing; 
but  thene  are  not  earmarked  revenues,  they 
represent  merely  an  accounting  entry  on  the 
Treasury  books. 

In  reality.  Treasury  marks  a  credit  to  the 
L&WCP  to  the  extent  of  OCS  revenues  au- 
thorized, but  does  not  borrow  such  amounts 
for  other  Federal  purposes  unless  the  Con- 
gress should  actually  approprtate  the  full 
amount  for  purposes  of  the  Fund.  Absent 
an  appropriation,  the  monies  ai-e  available 
(except  for  the  $60-$80  million  from  recrea- 
tion revenues)  for  other  projects,  and  the 
L&WCF  account  carries  a  credit  which  can 
be  drawn  upon  In  future  years. 

We  understand  that  the'  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  has  ascertaUied  from 
Executive  Agencies  that  the  above  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  reflects  the  practice  fol- 
lowed by  the  Treasury  in  the  past.  There  is 
no  intent  In  S.  327  to  alter  the  practice  in 
administering  the  increased  authorization. 

Tou  may  feel  free  to  use  this  letter  in  a 
floor  statement  and  we  wUl  be  happy  to 
arrange  a  colloquy  if  you  feel  that  it  is 
necessary. 

Sincerely  yoiu's, 

HENaT  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman. 
Paul  J.  Fannin, 
Ranking  Minorit]/  Memter.    " 

CONTINUATION    OP    STATEMBNT    BEAD    BT    MK. 
JOHNSTON    ON    B£aAI.r    OF    MB.  JACKSON 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  know  that  next 
year  the  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, when  they  come  to  consider  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1977,  will 
give  this  legislation  every  possible  con- 
sideration. The  actual  funding  for  this 
legislation  will  be  the  result  of  the  process 
through  which  the  Budget  Committee 
evaluates  economic  and  fiscal  policy,  con- 
sider requests  for  Federal  spending,  and 
do  their  best  under  difficult  circum- 
stances to  provide  the  proper  levels  of 
funding  and  the  best  ordering  of  priori- 
ties. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  help  and  counsel 
of  the  Budget  Committee  on  this  matter 
and  I  salute  the  work  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  helping  to  bring  order  to  the 
process  of  spending  our  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee  for  his  cooperation 
and  I  want  to  commend  him  for  his  work 
In  the  area  of  national  parks.  But  even 
more,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  his  responsible  leadership  in 
affirming  that  spending  decisions  must  be 
made  in  the  context  of  our  Nation's  over- 
all budgetary  priorities. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  knows,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  pressures 
on  the  fiscal  1976  budget  and  about  legis- 
lation that  might  add  to  these  pressures. 

S.  327  Is  such  legislation.  If  it  Is  funded 
this  year  at  the  levels  authorized,  the 
budget  targets  the  Congress  agreed  to 
last  spring  would  be  in  grave  jeopardy. 

Of  course,  S.  327  Is  an  authorization 
bin.  It  does  not  by  Itself  provide  budget 
authority  or  result  in  budget  outlays. 
Decisions  about  actual  expenditures  are 
made  through  a  process  that  novi   re- 


qmies  Congress  to  vote  its  own  spendmg 
ceiling  each  year,  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Budget  Committee 
But  every  committee  and  every  Senator 
must  exercise  responsible  leadership  if 
the  budget  process  is  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  blU,  now  in  com- 
mittee. Is  legislation  that  does  result  In 
budget  authority  and  outlays  and  there- 
fore will  require  very  close  study.  Uke 
aU  Senators,  I  wiU. study  this  biU  and 
the  approprlaUons  It  provides  when  It  is 
reported  and  make  a  judgment  then 
whether  to  support  or  oppose  it. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Sena- 
tors Jackson  and  Pannin,  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, which  has  been  placed  in  the  R«cord 
and  which  would  give  assurances  that  the 
Interior  Committee  will  defer  requests 
for  any  significant  increases  in  expendi- 
tures under  the  additional  authorizations 
contained  in  S.  327,  untU  future  budget 
years. 

Like  all  authorizations,  tlUs  increased 
authorization  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  is  subject  to  the  new 
budget  process  and  will  receive  a  full  and 
fair  examination  in  connection  with  next 
year's  first  concurrent  resolution. 

A  special  problem  associated  with  th« 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  li 
the  spending  pressure  created  by  con- 
gressionally-authorized  additions  to  Fed- 
eral recreational  lands.  As  I  understand 
.  it,  there  is  presently  a  backlog  of  over  $3 
billion  In  land  which  Congress  has  di- 
rected be  added  to  our  park  system.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  have,  at 
one  time  or  another,  urged  that  land  in 
their  States  be  added  to  federally-held 
recreational  areas.  But  I  believe  that,  as 
part  of  the  Senate's  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  budget  reform,  we  must  all 
beghi  to  take  a  harder  look  at  these  ad- 
mittedly  worthwhile    proposals   which, 
taken   together,   substantially   Increase 
pressure  to  appropriate  Federal  dollars. 
Mr.  President.  I  view  our  consideration 
of  S.  327  as  a  landmark  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  congressional  budget 
process.  We  are  establishing  the  impor- 
tant principle  that  the  funding  of  all  au- 
thorizations is  subject  to  our  budget 
process.  We  are  establishing  the  further 
principle  that  the  actual  level  of  funding 
depends  on  the  fiscal  and  economic  real- 
ities of  any  given  year.  And  we  are  pixjv- 
Ing  that  important  authorizing  commit- 
tees can  work  with  the  budget  committee 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  statement  and  the  statement  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
earlier  read  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Jackson  were  carefully  worked  out  with 
Senator  Jackson  and  I  think  is  a  fair 
resolution  of  the  issue. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  as  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  I  would  regard  the 
passage  of  S.  327  as  a  high  order  of  com- 
mitment or  priority  In  future  years  as 
we  consider  It,  but  not  the  highest  and 
not  exclusive  of  all  of  the  other  priori- 
ties that  we  must  consider  in  our  Budget 
Committee  work. 

We  are  now  involved,  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  for  the  second  time  this  year 
in  consideration  of  the  17  budget  func- 
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tions  of  the  Federal  budget.  We  once 
again  find  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  that 
debate  over  priorities,  from  defense  to 
all  the  social  programs,  the  environ- 
mental and  conservation  programs,  as 
to  how  to  allocate  Federal  resources. 
That,  In  my  judgment,  is  the  Budget 
Committee's  highest  duty. 

I  would  like  to  yield,  if  I  may,  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
who  would  also  like  to  comment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Before  I  begin  my  comments,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  was  out  of  the  Chamber  when 
tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana  read  part  of 
the  colloquy.  I  wonder  if  he  would  mind 
reading  again  the  middle  paragraph  on 
page  1  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
passed,  S.  327  will  authorize  to  be  appro- 
priated an  additional  $700  million  for 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 
However,  this  additional  $700  million, 
taken  in  connection  with  all  other  pro- 
grams which  have  been  either  enacted 
or  are  presently  under  consideration  in 
this  area  of  the  Federal  budget,  would 
place  great  stress  on  spending  priorities 
in  fiscal  1976.  For  that  reason,  neither 
the  Interior  Committee  nor  I  plan  to 
seek  appropriations  for  fiscal  1976  from 
the  proposed  increase.  The  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  Senator  Fannin,  and  the 
chairman.  Senator  Jackson,  have  re- 
cently written  to  Senator  Muskie  ex- 
pressing their  intentions  on  this  point. 
And  the  colloquy  goes  on  to  ask  a  unan- 
^imous  consent. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Tlie  copy  I  have  reads, 
"For  that  reason,  neither  the  Interior 
Committee  nor  I  plan  to  seek  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1976  which  would  go  be- 
yond the  presently  available  level  of 
authorization."  The  Senator's  text  is 
apparently  different. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  know  what 
text  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has. 
I  know  this  text  was  cleared  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  beUeve. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  copy  I  have  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. There  may  be  minor  changes.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  brought  up  that  point. 
As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  read- 
ing his  copy  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
the  same  language  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  do  not  know  what  difference 
it  makes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  makes  a  substantial 
difference  because  the  text  I  have  says 
that  neither  the  Interior  Committee  nor 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  plan  to  seek 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1976  which 
would  go  beyond  the  presently  available 
level.  We  are  talking  about  raising  that 
from  $300  million  to  $1  billion.  This 
would  give  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in 
the  Interior  Committee  $700  million  of 
new  funds,  if  I  understand  his  statement. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  read,  he  read  he  would  not 
seek  the  amount  of  the  increase. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator  read 
his  statement  again? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  For  that  reason, 
neither  the  Interior  Committee  nor  I 
plan  to  seek  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1976  from  the  proposed  increase. 

Mr.    MUSKIE.    From    the    proposed 
increase. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Do  I  understand  from 
tliat,  if  it  conforms  to  the  text  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has,  that  the  Inte- 
rior Committee   would   seek   only   that 
amount  of  money  which  is  presently  au- 
thorized, the  $300  million  that  is  pres- 
ently authorized? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  fiscal  1976,  the  In- 
terior Committee  will  only  seek  appropri- 
ations from  this  year's  authorization  and 
the  backlogged  sums,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  administra- 
tion will  support  an  increase  in  the  fund- 
ing of  that  to  the  level  of  $500  million. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  For  fiscal  1S76? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  No,  in  fiscal  1977. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  are  talking  about 
fiscal  1976. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  This  bill,  however,  ap- 
plies not  just  to  fiscal  1976.  Is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Loui.siana  to 
say  that  this  applies  only  to  fiscal  1976 
and  not  to  fiscal  1977? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  are  two  commit- 
ments. One  is  with  respect  to  the  present 
fiscal  year,  as  proposed  in  the  first  con- 
current resolution,  Senator  Jackson  and 
Senator  Fannin  committed   themselves 
not  to  seek  any  increases  this  year  above 
the  amounts  presently  available. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  under  the  order 
of  the  targets  we  adopted  last  spring. 
That  commitment  is  made.  With  respect 
to  the  future,  fiscal  1977  and  thereafter, 
the  commitment  was  simply  that  the 
Budget  Committee  in  the  budget  process 
would  work  on  it,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
with  whatever  priority  that  suggested. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  My  point  can  be  suc- 
cinctly put  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  respond  to  this  question:  In  fiscal 
1976  does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
or  his  parent  committee  intend  to  spend 
more  than  $300  million  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tliere  is  presently 
authorized  $300  million  plus  the  backlog 
from  previous  years.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  administration  has  au- 
thoiized,  and  we  will  seek,  whatever  tliat 
presently  existing  authorization  under 
the  present  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  Is.  This  bill  in  no  way  affects  that. 
What  we  are  saying  in  this  colloquy  is 
that  in  fiscal  1976  we  will  not  use  the 
additional  commitment  contained  in  this 
bill  to  seek  one  additional  dollar  over  and 
above  what  presently  exists. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  At  the  present  time, 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
provides  $300  million  for  fiscal  1976.  We 
are  not  changing  that? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  obviously  this 
bill  is  not  changing  the  budget  ceiling. 
If  the  Senator  is  asking  me  to  reduce 
the  amount  we  might  otherw  ise  be  ask- 
ing, under  existing  law 


Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  not  asking  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  order  to  pass  this 
measure,  I  cannot  make  that  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  No,  I  am  talking  about 
inadvertently  raising  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  we  are  not  us- 
ing this  bill  to  raise  what  we  would 
othei-wise  ask  from  the  Budget  or  Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  the  action 
of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  is  to 
provide  $300  million  for  this  fiscal  year, 
and  $9  million  as  against  the  backlog. 
The  House  has  appropriated  $309  mil- 
lion. This  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  was  not 
intended  to  touch  that.  We  can  hidivid- 
ually  vote  on  whether  or  not  that  is  too 
much,  or  too  little,  or  what  have  you. 
Senator  Jackson  committed  himself  not 
to  seek  anything  beyond  the  presently 
available  amount,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Frank  Whitten- 
berg  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  debate  and  voting  on  this 
measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  go  into  a  statement  I  was  to  make, 
1  would  like  to  simply  conclude  the  col- 
loquy by  telling  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  I  believe  we  are  in  agree- 
ment now,  so  far  as  fiscal  1976  is  con- 
cerned, that  the  action  we  take  will  not 
substantially  change  existing  law;  but 
I  would  like  to  warn  the  Senator  that, 
looking  ahead  to  fiscal  1977,  which  will 
be  the  concern  of  Congress  and  the 
Budget  Committee  next  year,  fiscal  1977 
locks  like  an  extremely  tight  year  as  well, 
and  I  hope  he  will  not  get  the  impression 
that  we  are  agreeing  to  authorize,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Appropriations 
Committed,  the  figure  of  $1  bilhon.  I  do 
not  believe  the  committee  is  willing  to 
consider  that  figure  at  this  time,  and  I 
do  not  want  the  Senator  to  have  that 
impression.  We  are  not  committing  our- 
selves to  any  such  amount. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  at  the  risk  of 
repeating,'  I  think  we  have  a  carefully 
structured  colloquy  which  is  now  in  the 
Record  v,hich  I  endorse.  I  endorse  tlie 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
that  he  regards  this  as  a  high  priority 
or  a  high  commitment,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  reminded  of  tliose  words  in  fiscal 
1977.  He  will  come  back  and  remind  me 
that  he  has  also  said  it  is  not  his  highest 
commitment,  it  is  not  his  highest  prior- 
ity; and  we  will  probably  engage  in 
further  debate. 

I  regard  the  commitment  to  recreation, 
to  the  acquisition  of  open  areas  before 
they  are  lost  to  the  bulldozer,  and  to 
historic  preservation  as  being  not  only  a 
high  commitment  but  a  necessary  com- 
mitment of  this  country,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  remind  the  Senate.'  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
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and  loaular  Affairs,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Gommlttee  of  that  commitment 

If  the  Budget  Committee  does  not 
share  thst  view  to  the  extent  of  tl  bil- 
lion next  year,  and  because  of  eco- 
nomic or  fiscal  restraints  cannot  be  as 
teneroas  as  ire  would  like  to  be.  it  win  be 
within  tbe  legal  power  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  do  so.  I  hope  that  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country  win  be 
such  that  tbejr  will  see  it  in  theh-  power 
to  grant  the  $1  blltlan. 

Mr.  DOICENICL  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  (Mdahoma  yield  "> 

Mr.  BXUjUOS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOloaviCL  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  this  question:  We 
keep  talking  about  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  whether  or  not  in  1977  they  are 
going  to  approve  $1  billion  or  something 
less. 

I  do  not  imderstand  that  we  have  such 
authority  or  such  capaci^  or  function 
in  mind.  This  expenditure  will  be  within 
cme  of  the  functional  areas  that  con- 
tains far  more  than  this  fund,  whether 
it  is  $100  minion  or  $1  blUlon.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BEZiLMON.  That  is  true,  except 
that  this  year  the  Budget  Committee  is 
(Verattng  on  a  sort  of  trial  basis,  and 
we  did  not  go  into  the  subcategory  con- 
slderattons.  as  we  are  likely  to  do  in  fis- 
cal 1977.  In  the  preparation  of  that 
budget 

Mr-  DOMENICL  Is  there  not  this  prob- 
lem, I  ask  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee:  As- 
sume we  are  discussing  the  function  of 
natural  resources,  which  I  think  is  func- 
tion 300  or  some  such  number,  and  as- 
sume we  are  trying  to  set  a  total  figure 
on  it:  wni  we  not  have  this  figure,  be 
it  $500  million  or  $1  bflUon,  with  other 
Items  of  expenditure,  be  they  outlays  or 
authorized  levels,  and  is  that  not  also  rel- 
evant, and  should  not  this  dialog  reveal 
that  we  are  not  committing,  say  that  $1 
uUion  is  right,  to  an  appropriations 
committee  or  authorizing  committee,  de- 
pending on  wbo  does  it  imder  this  hybrid 
theory,  and  there  would  not  be  picking 
md  choosing;  it  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, based  on  the  colloquy  this  al- 
:emoon. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  that  the  way  the 
llstinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
I^ommittee  understands  It? 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Yes.  indeed.  I  think  the 
Senator  makes  a  very  important  point, 
ihat  the  function  within  which  land  and 
vater  consenation  funds  faU  includes  a 
lumber  of  areas.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  total  number  is,  and  prioriUes  within 
hat  fimction  are  determined,  of  course, 
)y  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  reason  I  asked 
he  question  is  that  I  think  perhaps  those 
eading  this,  whatever  side  of  the  issue 
hey  mic^t  be  «i,  might  be  misled  into 
hinklng  that  it  is  going  to  be  the  Budget 
Committee  which  determines  literally 
k  hether  it  is  $100  mUllon  or  $1  bUllon  in 
977,  and  that  is  not  our  prerogative.  We 
hould  not  be  leading  anyone  to  that 
( onclusion.  As  I  understand  the  chair- 
1  nan,  he  is  merely  sayhig,  as  to  the  pro- 


posed expenditures,  et  cetera,  that  the 
Budget  Committee,  within  functional 
area  300,  has  some  kind  of  priority,  if  this 
bin  passes,  that  is  less  than  an  appropria- 
tion and  more  than  an  authorization, 
but  we  win  not  pick  and  choose  and 
asterisk  it  as  if  we  were  choosing  the 
amoimt. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senatorfrom  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  In  response  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, this  function  300.  "Natural  Resom-ces, 
Environment,  and  Energy,"  includes  pro- 
grams of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Pbrest 
Service,  the  SoU  Ccmservation  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Envh-onmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission ;  and 
the  total  budget  target  In  that  area  this 
year  Is  $13.8  blUlon.  with  $11.6  bUllon 
in  outlays. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Let  me  ask  my  dlsthigulshed  friend  from 
Oklahwna  one  further  question.  Based 
upon  the  colloquy  now,  he  has  estab- 
lished the  1976  expenditure  levels,  so  it 
is  not  terribly  relevant  to  ask  how  we 
arrive  at  the  amount,  but  let  me  ask  the 
Senator,  for  1977,  what  is  the  process 
within  the  Senate  by  which  we  wlU  arrive 
at  the  ultimate  authority  to  spend  out  of 
this  fund?  Is  It  by  appropriation?  Is  it 
the  authorization  committees?  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  Budget  Committee 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
The  Budget  Committee,  as  the  Senator 
very  weU  knows,  will  meet  early  In  the 
year,  and  following  the  terms  of  the 
newly  passed  law,  will  establish  ceilings 
m  each  of  the  categories,  but  we  win  not 
break  the  categories  down  and  decide 
how  much  money  will  go  to  each  of  the 
functions  and  subf unctions  that  are  list- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Idaho;  we  simply 
set  the  level  for  the  f unctiMi,  and  It  is  up 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  then 
to  decide  how  that  Is  to  be  divided 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  as  the  Senator  under- 
stands it? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  exactly  right 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  would  not  be  like 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  where  the  au- 
thonzing  committee  basically  sets  the 
level,  and  it  does  not  go  to  Appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  Uie  Senator 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  reassured  by  the  discussion  that  has 
taken  place  this  afternoon,  particularly 
between  ths  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  Senator 
Johnston  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  action  today  will  in  no 
way  cause  spending  for  this  activity  In 
fiscal  year  1976  to  be  any  greater  than 
lilstorlc  levels. 

Further,  I  understand  that  tliis  is  an 
authorlzaUon  bUl  which  does  not  Indi- 
cate actual  spending  in  this  year  or  in 
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any  future  year,  unless  the  other  neces- 
sary action  of  the  Senate  and  Congress  is 
taken. 

We  win  have  the  opportunity  to  set  ac- 
tual spendhig  levels  each  year  at  the  time 
the  appropriation  process  does  takes 
place. 

However,  speakmg  not  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  but  as  an 
tadivldual  Senator.  I  wish  to  expre.ss 
some  concerns  that  I  have  about  this 
bill. 

WhUe  an  authorization  bin  does  not 
automatically  mean  that  spending  will 
result,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  pres- 
sure put  on  the  appropriation  process  If 
a  rising  backlog  of  authorizations  exists 
S.  327  :-aIses  the  level  of  authorization 
from  $300  million  to  $1  bUUon  not  only 
for  the  year  1976  but  for  each  of  the  13 
years  which  foUow.  Moreover,  this  In- 
crease applies  backward  to  fiscal  1975 
although  it  has  been  agreed  that  that 
level  of  spending  will  not  be  Increased. 
It  has  been  also  stated  that  no  additional 
spending  will  occur  in  either  fiscal  1975 
or  1976. 

So  it  would  seem  logical  to  ask  why 
the  additional  authorization  is  even  re- 
quested? There  can  only  be  one  reason, 
and  that  is  to  provide  additional  pressure 
on  the  appropriation  process  in  future 
years.  We  must  not  aUow  such  pressure 
to  cause  poor  decisions  when  we  appro- 
priate our  scarce  revenue  resources  in 
years  to  come. 

I  understand  that  the  House  vei^ion 
of  this  bin  does  not  jump  Immediate^' 
to  $1  billion  In  authorizations,  but  rather 
goes  up  In  hicrements  from  $300  mlUlon 
to  $400  million  next  year  and  ultimately 
to  $800  miUion.  I  find  this  approach 
much  more  preferable  and  I  hope  our 
Senate  conferees  wlU  give  a  hard  look 
at  this  approach,  shice  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  big  jump  in  authorizations  will 
not  be  used  and  is  not  needed  for  the 
next  few  years. 

While  S.  327  is  not  strictly  a  biU  in- 
volving earmarked  funds,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  growing  tendency  to 
earmark  funds  by  Congress,  it  comes 
close  and  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
growing  tendency  to  earmark  funds.  The 
practice  of  earmarkhig,  if  It  becomes 
widespread,  wIU  have  the  Impact  of  de- 
priving Congress  in  future  years  from 
behig  able  to  set  its  priorities  based  on 
the  fiscal  and  economic  realities  of  that 
year,  since  the  revenue  resources  will 
have  been  obligated  in  earlier  yeans  when 
different  circumstances  existed.  Ear- 
marking may  have  been  justified  in  ear- 
lier times  before  Congress  established  the 
budget  process,  but  a  budget  process  for 
allocating  funds  and  setting  priorities 
now  exLsts  and  In  my  mtad  there  is  no 
justification  for  earmarking  funds  in  the 
future. 

Further.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
practice  which  helped  create  the  current 
pressure  to  Increa.se  authorizations  and 
that  is  the  practice  of  designating  the 
Federal  Government  purchase  of  certain 
recreation  land  without  simultaneously 
providing  the  funds  for  prompt  purchase. 
It  is  xinfalr  to  landowners  and  here  I 
agree  with  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  to  cloud  their  title  and  then 
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withhold  purchase  for  any  significant 
period  of  time.  At  the  present  time,  al- 
most $3  billion  of  land  has  been  desig- 
nated for  purchase  that  the  Government 
has  not  provided  funds  to  buy.  At  the 
historic  appropriation  rate  of  $300  mil- 
lion per  year,  it^  would  take  10  years  for 
Congress  to  keep'all  its  acquisition  prom- 
ises. Congress  In  the  future  must  be  more 
judicious  in  its  acquisition  habits.  In  my 
own  case,  I  intend  to  be  very  careful  to 
apply  strict  standards  to  any  future  Okla- 
homa recreation  land  acquisitions.  Re- 
cently I  did  recommend  the  purchase  of 
the  Chickasaw  recreation  area  which  I 
consider  to  be  an  extremely  worthwhile 
purchase,  since  it  cormects  two  presently 
federally  owned  recreation  properties 
which  could  be  much  better  utilized  if 
they  were  combined  together.  But  the 
point  is  that  we  cannot  keep  designating 
recreation  land  purchases  without 
promptly  coming  to  grips  with  the  fund- 
ing problem  that  results. 

Finally,  I  question  the  need  for  a  heavy 
14-year  land  purchase  program,  above 
and  beyond  the  $3  billion  of  land  already 
designated  for  purchase.  Even  at  the 
rather  high  average  rate  of  $1,000  per 
acre  $1  billion  would  purchase  1 
million  acres  each  year  for  14  years,  and 
I  wonder  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  for  Congress  to  buy  an- 
other 14  million  acres  of  land,  take  it  off 
the  tax  rolls  of  the  city  and  local  gov- 
ernments, take  it  out  of  production,  and 
turn  it  into  public  use  areas. 

Much  of  the  public  use  needs  can  be 
met  by  land  that  is  still  held  by  private 
landowners  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  is 
not  necessarily  a  wise  use  of  the  scarce 
Federal  dollars  which  we  have  available 
to  us. 

While  I  do  not  oppose  the  purchase  of 
land  we  have  already  designated,  I  do 
oppose  a  large-scale  Federal  land  grab 
which  the  $1  billion  per  year  would  make 
possible. 

Therefore,  I  oppose  this  bill  on  Its  mer- 
its as  an  individual  Senator  and  not  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et. However,  if  the  Senate  does  go  ahead 
and  approve  this  measure,  I  hope  our 
Senate  conferees  will  caref lUly  review  the 
benefits  of  the  House  graduated  scale  ap- 
proach to  increasing  authorizations 
rather  than  a  sudden  jump  Xo  %\  billion 
as  provided  in  S.  327. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Piesldent,  the 
record  ought  to  reveal  some  little  defi- 
nition of  the  dollar  amounts  and  the 
implications,  particularly  in  light  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
stated. 

First  of  all,  let  us  recognize  that  this 
fund  Is  divided,  40  percent  for  Federal, 
60  percent  for  State,  and  obviously  then 
only  40  percent  of  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized might  go  hito  the  Federal  ac- 
quisition. That  is  the  maximvun. 

Second,  the  maximum 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thhik  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  will  agree  that  whether  the 
land  is  bought  by  the  States,  city  or  by 
the  Federal  Government,  if  it  is  taken 


away  from  private  landowners  it  comes 
off  local  tax  rolls  and  also  it  goes  out 
of  agricultural  production. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wish  to  go  one  fur- 
ther step,  which  I  think  will  bear  on  that 
particular  part.  I  have  used  the  figure 
earlier  of  $3  biUion  in  backlog— $3  billion 
of  Federal  backlog  for  acquisitions  and 
$2.7  billion  backR^  for  development. 

The  result  in  that  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that  the  development  costs, 
which  are  a  backlog  but  not  within  this 
fund,  have  been  promises  long  made  to 
people  all  over  this  country  that  we  were 
going  to  do  things  in  the  development  of 
the  recreational  lands. 
•The  $47  blUion  m  identified  plans  in 

the 

'Mr.  BELLMON.  $47  biUion? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  $47  billion  in  identified 
plans  for  outdoor  recreation,  which  are 
under  State  recreation  plans,  are  also 
divided  between  acquisitions  and  devel- 
opments. They  include  all  kinds  of  things, 
like  building  a  tennis  court  in  toe  city 
park,  and  building  a  swimming  pool  in 
a  community  that  does  not  have  a  swim- 
ming pool.  All  of  those  kinds  of  things, 
which  are  included  in  the  State  recrea- 
tion plans,  are  a  part  of  the  commitment 
of  this  fund. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  should  not  be  un- 
derstood as  simply  being  a  fund  out  of 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  acquire  more  land. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  are  some  $3 
billion  in  authorized  land  acquisition 
for  all  Federal  agencies,  not  only  the 
National  Park  Service  but  also  the  Forest 
Service  and  other  agencies.  In  addition 
to  that  backlog,  there  is  another  $3  bU- 
Uon  need  for  park  development  for  the 
Park  Service  alone.  Then,  In  addition  to 
tliat,  we  have  the  $47  biUion  of  identified 
State  outdoor  recreation  needs. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  includes  both 
acquisition  and  development  under  the 
State  plan.  It  is  not  all  acquisition  under 
the  State  plan. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  The 
$47  billion  Is  the  estimate  made  by  the 
States  of  what  it  would  cost  Uiem  to 
implement  their  Statewide  plans.  When 
we  say  we  have  $3  billion  of  federally 
authorized  acquisitions,  taking  40  per- 
cent of  the  annual  Land  and  Water  Ftmd 
appropriations,  as  the  Senator  points 
out,  of  the  $300  milUon,  it  would  take 
27  years  alone  just  to  clear  out  the 
present  authorizations  for  land  acquisi- 
tions even  without  infiation  and  without 
any  new  additions. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement, 
I  sun  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government 
keeping  the  commitment  it  made  to  buy 
this  land. 

It  is  a  gross  injustice  to  private  land- 
owners to  have  land  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  cast  a  shadov-  over  and  not 
have  the  Federal  Government  go  sdiead 
and  pay  for  it.  I  think  it  is  a  tremendous 
injustice  smd  one  that  we  shoiild  keep 
in  mind  in  the  future.  We  should  avoid 


saying  we  are  going  to  buy  land  until 
we  have  the  money  available  to  complete 
the  transaction.  , 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  lor  a  moment, 
I  have  checked,  and  I  find  that  760,500 
acres  of  land  in  this  country  already  are 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  That 
is  33  percent  of  the  total.  Of  that,  quite 
a  substantial  amount  is  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  in  Hawaii.  But  just  on  the 
contuiental  United  SUtec  there  are 
407,700  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  this  is  21  percent 
of  the  total.  I  seriously  doubt  how  much 
further  Congress  should  go  in  buying  up 
land  and  having  title  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  share  the  concern 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pressed. Two-thirds  of  my  State  is  held 
by  tlie  Federal  Government — not  21  per- 
cent, to  which  the  Senator  refers  as  an 
average,  but  66  percent  of  my  State.  So 
I  am  very  conscious  of  the  question  that 
is  raised  by  Federal  acquisitions. 

I  also  point  out  that  not  all  authorized 
land  acquisitions  faU  within  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  They  can 
also  be  funded  elsewhere.  There  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  agencies  to  di- 
vert their  acquisition  program  totaUy 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  hi  order  to  free  up  their  other  budgets 
where  it  was  otherwise  budgeted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  one  of  the 
points  I  tried  to  raise  as  we  moved  from 
a  $200  million  level  to  a  $300  million 
level  in  this  fund:  that  we  were  in 
danger  of  creating  a  ceiling  on  expendi- 
tures, that  aU  agencies  for  aU  outdoor 
recreation  were  going  to  have  to  come  in 
under  that  ceiling,  and  that  no  addi- 
tional money  could  be  spent  as  a  result  of 
the  action  we  were  taking.  As  a  practical 
matter,  it  has  tiu-ned  out  almost  exactly 
that  way. 

Now  we  are  going  even  beyond  that, 
abandoning  even  the  concept  that  the 
amount  identified  here  wiU  be  a  fioor  on 
our  effort.  It  becomes  the  total  ceiling 
on  our  effort.  We  have  moved  up  now  to  a 
bilUon  doUars  and  have  said  that  that  is 
a  ceiling  but  it  can  be  anywhere  below 
that. 

I  understand  the  coUoquy  that  has 
taken  place  here,  and  I  imderstand  pre- 
cisely what  the  concern  of  the  Budget 
Committee  is.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  earmarked  funds 
are  troublesome.  I  generally  will  not  sup- 
port earmarking  of  fimds.  I  did  support, 
I  have  supported,  suid  I  continue  to  de- 
sire that  this  fund  be  an  earmarked 
fund.  I  am  sorry  that  we  are  now  com- 
pletely abandoning  that,  because  I  know 
what  happened. 

I  know  exactly  why  this  fund  was 
created.  It  was  created  because  outdoor 
recreation  was  not  being  funded  ade- 
quately in  the  ordinary  appropriations 
process.  Congress  agreed  with  that  judg- 
ment, and  they  established  the  fund. 
While  it  may  l>e  said  that  this  conforms 
to  the  practice,  we  should  not  simply  roU 
over  and  play  dead  because  OMB  and  tlie 
executive  have  been  administering  this 
fund  as  though  it  were  not  earmarked; 
and  now  we  not  only  acquiesce  in  their 
doing  something  which  was  not  the  in- 
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tentloa  of  CongreH.  bat  abo.  we  give  it 
conciMriooal  aaoetioii  and  tippnnL 

I  think  It  abfovld  not  go  unnoticed 
here  tody  that  wbai  we  have  done,  as 
an  effeetiv*  aaatter,  irto  reverse  what  we 
did  at  an  eaiflar  date  In  establishing  a 
special  fond  for  a  qwdal  purpose.  The 
Hi^wajr  Tract  FUnd  Is  a  special  fund 
for  a  medal  pmpose.  It  is  not  even  with- 
in the  purrlew  of  tbe  Budget  Commit- 
tee. We  Just  recognize  how  much  is  in 
it.  I  would  have  preferred  that  we  do  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  this  partic- 
ular fund,  that  we  leare  It  outside  of  the 
budget  process,  so  that  we  would  know 
that  the  commitznent  we  have  been 
maldng  to  people  over  the  last  10  years 
would  be  kept. 

I  stress  again  that  $2.7  billion  of  this 
backlog  Is  development  money,  not  ac- 
qulsltltm  money — and  not  within  this 
fund — and  a  large  part  of  the  $48  million 
that  has  been  identified  by  the  States  is 
development  money.  It  is  not  acquisition 
money.  It  Is  money  that  we  have  said  to 
people  would  be  spent  in  developing  and 
upon  which  other  people  have  been 
called  upon  to  conform  their  own  prac- 
tices—for example,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  points  out,  where  a  cloud 
that  has  been  placed  upon  land  because 
it  has  been  Identified  for  acquLsition  and 
we  do  not  have  money  for  it.  That  does 
inhibit  them;  it  takes  something  away 
from  them  without  compensation  to 
them.  It  Is  a  substantial  injustice. 

It  was  also  a  substantial  Injustice  to 
the  people  of  northern  California  to  say 
that  we  were  creating  a  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park,  that  we  would  close  down 
some  sawmills  In  some  areas,  and  then 
we  give  them  nothing  in  terms  of  a  park 
development  as  a  substitution  in  their 
local  economy.  We  promised  it.  We  prom- 
ised them  repeatedly.  Now  we  are  say- 
ing that  we  are  not  going  to  live  up  to 
that  pnHnise.  We  are  saying  that  we  are 
not  going  to  set  aside  a  bloc  of  money 
that  will  Uve  up  to  the  commitments 
that  already  have  been  made,  but  we  will 
go  through  the  appropriations  process  to 
seek  the  money,  just  as  we  did  before 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
was  enacted. 

I  think  It  is  a  sad  day  for  conservation. 
It  is  a  sad  day  for  those  of  us  who  be- 
llere  in  outdoor  recreation,  that  we  back 
up  In  the  name  of  going  forward. 

I  say  again  that  the  action  we  are 
taking,  while  it  may  be  a  moral  commit- 
ment, is  not  going  to  be  that  persuasive 
in  the  budget  process.  I  argued  this 
point,  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  may 
remember,  when  we  went  through  the 
first  concurrent  resolution,  pointing  out 
the  backlogs  and  the  commitments  we 
have  made,  trying  to  get  a  larger  com- 
mitment of  funds.  We  have  $260  mil- 
lion in  uncommitted  fxmds  in  the  past, 
in  addition  to  the  $300  million  now,  and 
we  are  above  the  $300  million  In  ap- 
propriations for  this  fiscal  year;  but  we 
are  not  up  to  the  $560  milUon  that  we 
might  have  been  able  to  expend.  That 
$260  million  Is  a  combination  of  past  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  Congress  in  the  ap- 
propriations process  and  on  the  part  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
In  the  requests  for  the  budget  authority 
coming  up  from  the  Executive  and  from 
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impoundments,  where  we  authorized  and 
actually  appropriated  and  the  moneys 
were  not  expended. 

We  eventually  solved  that  by  getting 
them  to  agree  that  all  the  money  that 
had  been  appropriated  would  be  ex- 
pended. We  did  this  by  using  the  ful- 
crrun,  the  pressure  point  created  by  this 
legislation,  saying  that  a  commitment 
has  been  made,  that  this  money  will  be 
spent. 

I  dare  say  that  we  would  have  been 
less  successful  in  getting  the  adminis- 
tration to  agree  to  expend  the  moneys 
that  were  appropriated,  we  would  have 
been  less  successful  in  getting  the  Office 
of  OMB  to  increase  the  appropriations, 
if  we  had  not  been  able  to  argue.  "You 
have  a  trust  fund;  you  are  not  hving  up 
to  the  tiust  fund  established  by  Con- 
gress." 

Now  we  are  saying  to  them.  "Forget 
that.  It  is  no  trust  fund.  You  don't  have 
to  worry  about  that  tmy  more." 

I  suggest  that  this  bill  has  only  one 
thing  to  commend  it,  and  that  is  a  very 
laise,  legitimate,  additional  commit- 
ment to  historic  preservation.  Tliat  is  a 
portion  of  the  bill  which  I  support.  I  wish 
it  could  be  separated  and  presented  to 
Congress  as  a  separate  item.  I  wish  we 
could  increase  the  amount  from  $300 
million  to  $500  million  and  then  say  to 
the  Budget  Committee  and  to  Congress. 
"This  is  a  congressional  commitment.  If 
you  pass  it,  you  spend  it."  Instead,  we 
have  not  chosen  to  do  that.  We  chose 
what  in  my  view,  at  least,  is  a  grand- 
stand play,  to  Impress  people  that  we 
are  going  to  spend  a  billion  dollars  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  we  are 
going  to  spend  much  less  than  that.  I 
hope  the  action  we  take  here  turns  out 
more  favorably  than  I  believe  It  will, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  all  tills  conversation  has  cleared  up 
what  was,  at  least  at  one  time  a  very 
obfuscated  matter. 

We  hear  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
attacks  on  this  blU  as  being  a  land  grab 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  meaningless  ges- 
ture to  the  grandstands  on  the  other 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  neither.  It  is 
not.  according  to  law  which  was  written 
on  the  books  before  I  got  to  the  Senate 
and  before  this  bill  was  heard  in  com- 
mittee, an  appropriation.  It  does  not  con- 
stitute an  appropriation.  It  has  some 
similarities  with  a  trust  fund,  but  It  does 
not  constitute  a  trust  fund.  It  does  not 
bind  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  That 
much  is  clear. 

It  constitutes.  In  my  Judgment,  a  moral 
commitment,  a  goal,  a  statement  of  pri- 
ority—in the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  a  high  pri- 
ority, a  high  commitment.  If  that  is  a 
play  to  the  grandstand.  Mr.  Pi-esident  so 
be  it.  The  question  Is,  what  do  we  do, 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  acquiring 
land  for  this  Nation,  for  Its  people,  for 
future  generations,  is  a  high  priority'and 
a  high  commitment?  What  do  we  do?  Do 
we  allow  the  fund  to  go  along  as  at  pres- 
ent, at  $300  million,  knowing  that  it  will 
be  decades  before  that  promise  could  ever 
begin  to  be  fulfilled?  I  think  not,  Mr. 
President.  We  do  the  best  we  can  with  a 
reoisiant  OMB  and  a  resistant  President 
and  a  resistant  economy. 


We  recognize  that  these  are  limiting 
factors  for  all  of  our  desires.  But,  Mr 
President,  we  must  set  a  higher  priority 
for  land  and  water  conservation  funds. 
We  must  set  a  higher  priority  for  land 
acquisition.  If  we  do  not,  we  are  going 
to  lose  this  land.  We  are  going  to  lose  it 
forever. 

When  I  was  a  child  growing  up,  I  lived 
on  a  fairly  new  street  which,  on  both 
sides,  had  woods  extending  for.  I  suppose, 
half  a  mile  on  one  side  and  a  mile  oii 
another  side.  It  was  an  area  where  all  of 
the  young  people  in  my  neighborhood 
could  go  and  play  and  enjoy  the  great 
outdoors.  Long  since,  Mr.  President,  on 
both  sides  of  that  home,  there  are  homes 
and  streets,  concrete,  telephone  poles, 
and  permanent  and  in-evocable  commit- 
ments to  civilization.  While  that  area 
might  not  have  been  a  suitable  area  for 
a  national  park,  it  is  forever  lost  to  any 
recreational  use. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  unde- 
veloped and  perhaps  privately  owned 
areas  in  this  country  today  which  are 
available  for  recreational  use  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  public,  but  which,  as  years 
go  by.  will  be  irrevocably  lost.  Beautiful 
rivers,  like  the  Chattahoochee,  flowing 
clean  and  free  through  the  city  of  At- 
lanta, will  be  lost  and  polluted  and  un- 
available to  people  who  want  to  float  the 
river  and  enjoy  the  sceneiy  and  taste  a 
bit  of  nature. 

There  are  other  areas  which  I  could 
name  for  which  we  have  held  hearings. 
One  of  them  is  the  Chickasaw  National 
Recreation  Area  in  Oklahoma,  -^hich  has 
some  value,  because  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  urged  us  to  grab  that  land 
for  futui-e  generations,  if  that  Is  the  term 
we  are  using  now.  I  submit  it  does  have 
some  value,  and  we  have  heard  it  sym- 
pathetically In  oiu:  committee. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  act 
and  make  some  kind  of  reasonable  com- 
mitment, some  kind  of  realistic  priority, 
some  kind  of  achievable  goal,  then  we 
will  be  left  with  a  de  facto  goal  of  $300 
million,  a  goal  which  was  set  years  and 
years  ago  and  which,  at  that  time,  was 
Insufficient  and.  at  this  time,  is  a  joke. 

One  final  comment,  Mr.  President: 
This  money  comes  from  proceeds  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  proceeds  which 
belong  to  all  Americans.  They  constitute 
our  heritage  In  offshore  oil  and  gas.  As 
this  energy  crisis  Is  so  vividly  showing  us. 
they  are  limited  in  amount,  and  the  in- 
come, therefore.  Is  also  limited.  When 
that  income  Is  gone,  there  will  be  no 
more.  and.  In  the  vei-y  saine  sense,  and 
in  a  very  true  sense,  when  this  land  is 
gone  which  we  want  to  acquire,  then  tiie 
opportunity  for  Americans  to  ever  enjoy 
it  is  lost. 

I  was  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park 
2  weeks  ago,  driving  witii  my  sons,  en- 
joyhig  the  really  incredibly  beautiful 
scenery  there.  Mi-.  President,  I  thought 
to  myself  what  a  magnificent  act  It  was. 
some  years  back,  that  Congress  and  the 
Park  Service  saw  fit  to  take  that  land, 
partially  from  State  ownership,  partially 
from  private  ownership,  and  create  an 
area  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  Americans.  They 
did  not  lose  that  opportunity.  They  cre- 
ated something  permanent,  a  thing  of 
beauty,  a  thing  to  change  the  quality  of 
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lie  for  this  generation  and  for  all  gen- 
»rations  to  come.  Just  as  we  did  not  lose 
that  opportunity.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
not  lose  this  opportunity.  Let  us  not  faU 
to  make  that  moral  commitment,  to  set 
that  goal,  to  make  that  statement  of  pri- 
ority and.  hopefully,  to  preserve  for  gen- 
erations to  come  the  promise  of  the  kind 
of  outdoor  Ufe  which  we  enjoy  in  the 
United  States  today. 
I  ask  favorable  consideration  of  the 

bill- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  If  my  coUeagues 

desire  a  rollcall? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OoLDWATER) .  Are  the  yeas  and  nays  re- 
quested? Tlie  Chair  hears  no  such  re- 

The  first  committee  amendment  wUl 
be  stated.  ^  ,     ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commltmoit 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  commitment  amendments  agreed 
to  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  7.  strUce  out : 

"(2)  OEVKLOvujarr. — For  development  of 
basic  outdoor  recreation  facilities  to  serve 
the  general  public,  Including  development 
of  Federal  lands  under  lease  to  States  for 
terms  of  twenty-five  years  or  more :  Provided, 
however,  Tbat  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  allocated  to  a  State  In 
any  one  year  under  this  Act  for  recreation 
purposes  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretaiy 
for  the  planning  and  development  of  shel- 
tered faculties  for  recreation  activities  nor- 
mally pursued  outdoors  within  areas  where 
the  Secretary  determines  that  (1)  the  un- 
avallablUty  of  land  or  climatic  conditions 
provide  no  feasible  or  prudent  alternatlvfr  to 
serve  Identified  unmet  demamds  for  recr^" 
tion  resources;  and  (2)  the  Increased  pu 
use  thereby  made  possible  Justifies  the  © 
structlon  of  such  facllittoe.".  — 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  DEVixopM«rfT. — ^For  development 
basic  outdoor  recreation  facilities  to  serve  the 
general  public,  including  the  development  of 
Federal  lands  under  lease  to  States  for  terms 
of  twenty-five  years  or  more :  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  allocated  to  a  State  In  any 
one  year  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  planning  and  development  of  shel- 
tered facilities  for  swimming  pools  and  ice 
skating  rinks  in  areas  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  (1)  the  unavailability  of 
land  or  climatic  conditions  provide  no  feas- 
ible or  prudent  alternative  to  serve  Identified 
unmet  demands  for  recreation  resources;  and 
(2)  the  Increased  public  use  thereby  made 
possible  Justifies  the  construction  of  such 
facilities.". 

On  page  5,  line  14,  insert: 
except  migratory  waterfowl  areas  which  are 
authorized  to  be  acquired  by  tbe  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  of  1929,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  716-7165); 

On  page  7,  line  16,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
Sec.  202.  The  Act  of  October  16,  1066  (80 
Stat.  915),  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  106  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "Included  In"  the  phrase  "or 
eligible  for  inclusion  in". 

(b)  Section  201(a)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  after  the  word  "established" 
tbe  phrase  "as  an  Independent  agency  of  tbe 
United  States  Oovemment"; 

(2)  striking  the  phrase  "twenty  members" 
iud   Inserting  in   lieu   thereof   tbe  phrase 

twenty-eight  members"; 


of 


(3)  adding  the  foUowlng  after  paragraph 
(8)  and  renimiberlng  paragraphs  "(9)"  and 
"(10)"  as  paragraphs  "(14)"  and  "(16)"; 

"(9)  The  Secretary  of  State. 

"(10)   The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

"(12)  The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

"(13)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cU on  the  Arts  and  Humanities."; 

(4)  inserting  the  following  new  suljeec- 
tlon : 

"(16)  The  President  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Historic  Preservation  «- 
fleers."; 

(6)  striking  the  word  "Ten"  In  paragraph 
(11).  inserting  the  word  "Twelve"  in  Ueu 
thereof,  and  renumbering  the  paragraph  as 
paragraph  "(17)". 

(c)  Section  201(b)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  term  "(10)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  term  "(16)"; 

(2)  striking  the  phrase  "department  or 
agency"  and  Inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  the 
phrase  "department,  agency,  or  organiza- 
tion". 

(d)  Section  201(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  term  "(11) "  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
the  term  "(17)". 

(e)  Section  201(c)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "Chairman"  the  phrase 
"and  the  Vice  Chairman"  and  by  adding  the 
foUowtog  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
tion: "During  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Chairman  or  when  tbe  ofBce  Is  vacant, 
the  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  in  the  place  of 
the  Chairman.". 

(f)  Section  201(r)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "Eleven"  and  Inserting  to  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Fifteen". 

(g)  Section  201(g)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  entire  section. 

(h)  Section  204  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  term  "(10) "  to  the  first  sentence  and  to- 
serttog  In  lieu  thereof  the  term  "(16)".  and 
by  striking  the  term  "(11)"  to  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
term  "(17)". 

(i)  Section  205  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  redesignating  the  subsection  as 
subsection  (f); 

(2)  toserttog  the  foUowtog  new  subsec- 
tion (a) : 

"(a)  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Director 
of  the  Council  who  shall  bo  appotated  In  the 
competitive  service  by  the  Chairman  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Council.  The  Execu- 
tive Director  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Council  and  perform  such  functions  and 
duties  as  the  Council  may  prescribe; 

(3)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (d)  and  striking  the  word  "CouncU" 
and  inserttog  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "Ex- 
ecutive Director"; 

(4)  Inserting,  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (b) : 

"(b)  The  CouncU  shall  have  a  General 
Counsel,  who  shaU  be  appototed  by  the  Ex- 
cutlve  Director.  The  General  Counsel  shall 
report  directly  to  the  Executive  Director  and 
serve  as  the  Council's  legal  advisor.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Director  shall  appotot  such  other  at- 
torneys as  may  be  necessary  to  asslst^lhe 
General  Counsel,  represent  tbe  Council  In 
courts  of  law  whenever  appropriate,  assist 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  handling  UUga- 
tlon  concerning  the  Council  in  courts  of  law. 
and  perform  such  other  legal  duties  and 
functions  as  the  Executive  Director  and  the 
CouncU  may  direct."; 

(5)  inserting  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion (c) : 

"(c)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Coun- 
cU may  appotot  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees  In  the  competi- 
tive service  as  are  necessary  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  CouncU  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed that  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  the 
highest  rate  for  grade  (15)   of  the  General 


Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Executive  Director,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Chairman,  may  appotot  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  not  to  exceed  five  employees  In 
tbe  competitive  service  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
that  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  the 
highest  rate  of  grade  17  of  tbe  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code."; 

(6)  striking  subsection  (c)  and  In^crUug 
the  foUowtog  new  subsection  (e) : 

"(e)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Coxin- 
cU  is  authorized  to  procure  expert  and  con- 
sultant services  to  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vUions  of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code."; 

(7)  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (g),  striktog  the  last  sentence  and 
substituttog  to  Ueu  thereof  tbe  foUowlnf?: 
"The  members  of  the  Council  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (14)  of  section  201 
(a)  shaU  provide  the  CouncU,  with  or  with- 
out reimbxirsement  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Chairman  and  the  members,  with 
such  funds,  personnel,  facilities,  and  services 
under  their  jurisdiction  and  control  as  may 
be  needed  by  the  CouncU  to  carry  out  its 
duties,  to  the  extent  that  such  funds,  per- 
sonnel, faculties,  and  services  are  requested 
by  the  CouncU  and  are  otherwise  avaUable 
for  that  purpose.  To  the  extent  of  avaUable 
appropriations,  the  Council  may  obtato,  by 
purchase,  rental,  donation,  or  otberwlse, 
such  additional  property,  faciUtles,  and  serv- 
ices as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  its 
duties.". 

Sbc.  203.  The  Act  of  October  16,  1966  (80 
Stat.  915),  as  amended,  ia  further  amended 
by  adding  the  foUowtog  new  sections: 

"Sec.  207.  So  much  of  tbe  personnel, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 
funds  employed,  held,  used,  programed,  or 
avaUable  or  to  be  made  avaUable  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  connection 
with  the  functions  of  the  CouncU,  as  the 
Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  determine,  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  Department  to  the  CouncU  withto 
60  days  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

"Sbc.  208.  Any  employee  to  the  competitive 
service  of  the  United  States  transferred  to 
the  CouncU  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  reUto  aU  the  rights,  benefits,  and 
prlvUeges  pertaining  thereto  held  prior  to 
such  transfer. 

"Sec.  209.  The  CouncU  is  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  (86  SUt.  770).  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (SO  Stat. 
381)  shall  govern  the  operations  of  the 
CouncU. 

"Sbc.  210.  Whenever  the  Council  transmits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  to  the 
President  or  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  transmit  copies 
thereof  to  the  Hoxrse  Committe  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affatrs  and  tbe  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  No  offlcer 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have  any 
authority  to  require  the  Council  to  submit 
Its  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  to  any  of- 
ficer or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proval, comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  such  recommendations,  testimony, 
or  comments  to  the  Congrers.  In  Instances  In 
which  the  Council  voluntarily  seeks  tc  ob- 
tain the  comments  or  review  of  any  officer 
or  agency  ot  the  United  States,  the  CouncU 
shall  include  a  description  of  such  action* 
to  Its  legislative  recommendations.  tesU- 
mony,  or  comments  on  legislation  which  it 
transmits  to  the  Congress. 

"Sec.  211.  The  Council  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  govsm  the  Implementa- 
tl.'in  of  section  106  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  212.  la)  The  Council  shall  submit  Ite 
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budget  annuAUy  as  a  related  agency  of  the 
Oepartmant  of  the  Interior.  To  carry  out  the 
prortetons  of  thla  title,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  apprcqirteted  not  more  than  $1,260,000 
in  flaoBl  fear  1976,  $1,500,000  in  ascal  vear 
19T7.  and  91.780.000  In  ascal  year  1978.  and 
93.000.000  In  llKkl  year  1979. 

"(b)  Wbenerer  the  Council  submite  any 
budget  eetlm»te  or  request  to  the  President 
or  the  Office  of  Blanagement  and  Budget,  It 
■baa  ooneurrently  transmit  copies  of  that 
eattHMto  or  request  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Apfirufvlatlons  Committees  and  the  House 
Oomnittee  on  Interior  and  In.stilar  AiTalrs 
and  tlw  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
laaalar  ABmin." 

Sac.  304.  Section  5316  of  title  S  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(J8«)  Executive  Director.  Advisory 
Council  on   Historic   Prebervatlon.". 

Mr.  M068.  Mr.  President,  enactment 
oi  the  bill  before  us  today  would  bring 
great  joy  to  many  people  In  my  State 
of  Utah. 

Utah  abounds  in  imderdeveloped  out- 
door recreational  areas,  and  unrestored 
historic  buHdlngs  and  sites,  and  the  en- 
actment of  8.  327  would  help  us  enor- 
mously in  the  development  of  all  of 
them. 

Its  enactment  would  benefit  the  State 
in  two  Important  ways : 

First.  Provide  more  Federal  funds  to 
match  State  money  for  basic  outdoor 
recreational  areas  such  as  State  parks, 
city  parks,  city  golf  courses,  and  shel- 
tered swimming  pools:  and 

Second.  Expand  and  extend  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Act,  broaden  its  con- 
cept, and  bring  specifically  under  its 
provisions  the  so-called  Meeting  House 
program  through  which  the  State  hopes 
to  acquire  and  restore  the  historic 
Devereaux  House  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Utah  has  made  enormous  and  wise 
use  of  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  funds  in  devel(H>ing  basic  outdoor 
recreational  facilities  to  the  past.  If  the 
Cwigress  will  raise  the  level  of  land 
and  water  conservation  funds  from  $320 
million  now  available  each  year  to  the 
$1  billion  annually  provided  by  S.  327, 
it  win  give  the  State  a  chance  to  de- 
velop the  many  projects  for  which  there 
are  willing  local  sponsors  or  State 
fimds.  but  no  matching  Federal  funds. 

Since  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  became  law  in  1965 — 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  been  active 
in  passing  that  original  legislation- 
Utah  has  received  114,852,000  in  Fed- 
eral funds  which  it  has  matched  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  provided.  Of  this 
amount  $1,300,000  was  money  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  conttogency 
fimds.  for  special  projects. 

In  fiscal  1975.  Utah  received  a  total 
of  $1,973,000  to  Federal  money,  and  un- 
der present  funding  levels,  can  expect  to 
receive  about  the  same  amount  in  fiscal 
1976. 

But  the  State  now  has  on  hand  re- 
quests from  46  different  sponsors  to  the 
State  for  money  for  new  projects,  and 
from  7  existing  projects  for  addi- 
tional money  for  further  improvements. 
The  total  amount  requested  in  these  46 
new  applications  and  7  supplemental 
applications  is  $5,119,000.  This  means 
that  twice  as  much  Federal  money  could 
be  matched  than  Is  available— that  Utah 
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counties  and  other  sponsors  are  ready  to 
spend  twice  as  much  money  in  develop- 
ing outdoor  recreational  facilities  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  ready  to  spend  as 
its  siiare.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral funding  is  not  Increased,  only  29  of 
the  46  applications  can  be  acted  upon 
favorably.  However,  If  S.  327  Is  enacted, 
and  the  present  formula  for  funding  is 
adhered  to.  Utah  could  expect  to  receive 
about  $6.5  million  a  year  in  matching 
Federal  funds.  As  is  readily  apparent,  all 
present  applications  could  be  funded,  and 
other  projects  now  waiting  in  the  wings 
could  be  considered  as  well. 

Among  Utah  projects  financed  by  land 
and  water  funds  in  fiscal  1975  are  the 
Provo-Jordan  River  Parkway  which  will 
create  a  green  belt  along  the  famous 
Jordan  River,  the  Summit  Park  OoU 
Course  at  Smlthfleld.  the  Kanab  City 
Golf  Course,  and  the  Valley  Regional 
Park. 

Projects  for  which  application  has 
been  made  for  fiscal  1976  funds  include 
the  St.  George  City  Golf  Course,  the 
Green  River  City  Park,  the  Kaysville  City 
Park,  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Park  on 
the  northern  end  of  Antelope  Island. 
Since  developments  of  the  latter  will  re- 
quire a  total  of  $3  million,  and  $1  >/a  mil- 
lion is  required  the  first  year,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  such  development  cannot  go 
forward  since  this  one  project  would  eat 
up  almost  all  of  the  year's  Federal  fund- 
ing in  one  gulp. 

Need  I  say  more?  A  substantial  to- 
crease  in  Federal  matching  land  and 
water  conservation  funds  would  be  most 
welcome  in  Utah,  and  would  be  put  to 
verj-  good  use.  We  could  really  begto  to 
develop  our  magnificent  recreational 
potential  and  protect  our  natm-al  re- 
sources in  a  realistic  way. 

So  I  strongly  support  title  1  of  S. 
327,  as  amended  by  the  committee.  I 
would  point  out.  as  my  colleagues  from 
the  Interior  Committee  have  already 
stressed,  S.  327  will  not  authorize  any 
additional  expenditures  than  are  already 
authorized  under  existing  statutes.  The 
$700  miUion  national  backlog  of  requests 
for  funds  is  already  fully  authorized, 
with  the  money  to  come  from  revenues 
generated  by  the  depletion  of  our  nat- 
ural resources. 

Title  n  of  S.  327  is  equally  signifi- 
cant to  Utah.  The  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  must  be  ex- 
tended, and  this  bill  does  it.  It  also 
makes  some  wi.se  adjustments  to  grant 
formulas,  and  establishes  a  special  fimd 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Fund  with  $150  million  an- 
nually covered  into  the  fund  from  rev- 
enues acci-uing  from  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act.  So  again,  fimds 
would  be  provided  without  additional 
authorization,  but  requirtog  appropri- 
ation each  year,  for  a  backlog  of  im- 
funded  projects,  which,  along  with  a  na- 
tional program  using  tax  incentives,  and 
other  administration  machinery,  would 
guarantee  an  orderly  approach  to  resto- 
ration of  historic  properties  and  sites  in 
this  country. 

I  want  to  especially  commend  the 
committee  for  bringing  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Historic  Preservation  Act 


the  nieeting  house  progi-am.  smce  Utah 
catmot  afford  the  entire  Devereaux  House 
restoration  by  itself,  but  with  Federal 
assistance,  would  undoubtedly  try  to  re- 
store this  graceful  old  mansion,  located 
in  downtown  Salt  Lake  City,  where  it 
could  be  made  a  focus  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  area's  physical  and  cultural 
lieritage  thereafter.  There  is  great  in- 
t^erest  to  this  project  to  tlie  State,  and 
ii  Ls  backed  by  many  private  and  publi" 
groups. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
al-  wlU  pass  S.  327.  without  furtlier 
delay. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Ls  today  considering  S.  327,  which 
amends  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
Uon  Fund  Act  of  1965  and  establishes 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Fund. 
A  similar  measure  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  93d 
Congress  last  year,  so  it  became  neces- 
sary to  reintroduce  the  bill  and  I  was 
delighted  to  once  agato  become  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  urgently  needed  legislation. 
One  of  the  areas  of  pressing  concern 
to  many  local  governments  in  California 
is  the  need  for  gi-eater  Federal  assistance 
to  order  to  meet  the  demands  for  addi- 
tional recreational  opix>rtunities  in  the 
State.  These  needs  are  increastog  daily 
and  there  simply  is  not  sufficient  money 
available  at  the  present  time  or  in  the 
foreseeable  future  to  meet  these  needs. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  was  created 
in  1984. 

It  provides  for  a  program  of  matching 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  the  pianntog,  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment of  outdoor  recreation  lands.  The 
money  for  this  program,  which  is  cur- 
rently authorized  at  a  level  of  $300  mil- 
lion per  year,  is  obtained  from  Federal 
receipts  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Slielf  leasing  program. 

Presently  the  fund  is  distributed  on 
a  60-40  basis;  60  percent  of  the  appro- 
priations is  used  for  matching  grants  and 
the  remainmg  40  percent  is  used  for  Fed- 
eral land  acquisition.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  327  this  formula  will  not  be 
altered  as  it  provides  an  equitable  alloca- 
tion of  moneys  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

However,  the  bill  does  make  several 
important  changes  to  the  amount  of 
money  authorized  and  the  method  of  dis- 
tributtog  those  fimds. 

Title  I  of  S.  327  raises  the  fund's  mini- 
mum annual  level  from  $300  million  lo 
$1  billion  and  eliminates  the  current  re- 
striction on  any  State  receivtog  more 
than  7  percent  of  the  total  allocation 
by  uppmg  each  State's  eligibility  to  10 
percent.  As  a  result,  California  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  approximately  $42 
million,  an  increase  of  $29  million  over 
the  present  allocation  of  $12.4  million 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
matching  fund  of  50  percent  for  plan- 
ning and  development  projects  and  up  to 
70  percent  for  acquisition  programs.  Also 
of  importance  to  California  is  section 
101(e) ,  which  provides  that  25  percent  of 
a  State's  annual  allocation  be  made 
available  for  construction  of  sheltered 
facilities,  such  as  swimming  pools  and 
ice  skating  rinks.  The  purpose  of  such 
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an  allocation  is  to  make  these  facilities 
available  for  year  round  use  rather  than 
restricting  them  to  seasonal  aetivittes 
and  thereby  aasure  maximum  utlUiation. 

In  my  view,  it  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  Federal  Government  continue 
to  encotirage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  both  todoor  and  out- 
door recreational  opportunities  and  to 
provide  the  financial  assi^itance  that  will 
guarantee  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
construction  of  appropriate  facilities. 
S.  327  will  accomplteh  this  goal  and  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  pass  this  meas- 
ure quickly. 

Another  area  that  has  been  overlooked 
in  recent  years  is  that  of  preservation  of 
significant  historic  properties.  The  Na- 
tional HistOTlc  Preservation  Act  of  1966 
was  totended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
States  to  this  regard  by  creating  a  pro- 
gram of  matchtog  grants,  fimded  at  the 
level  of  $25  million  annually.  However, 
the  requests  of  preservation  moneys  have 
escalated  to  the  potot  that  they  now  ex- 
ceed $180  million  and  it  is  apparent 
that  an  amendment  tocreajsing  the 
amount  of  funds  available  was  long  over- 
due. Therefore,  titie  n  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides $150  million  to  be  made  available 
to  the  States  In  the  form  of  matching 
grants  on  a  70-30  basis  for  planning  and 
inventory  purposes  and  for  actual  pres- 
ervation of  sites  of  national  significance. 

It  is  important  that  we  act  now  to  to- 
sure  the  preservation  of  some  of  our  most 
Important  historical  structures  and  this 
program,  with  tocreased  fundtog,  can 
provide  the  impetus  for  such  an  effort. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  have  long  taken  an  active 
toterest  to  efforts  to  preserve  our  Nation's 
historic  sites,  structures,  and  buildtogs. 
S.  667,  the  Historic  Structures  Tax  Act, 
which  I  totroduced  earlier  this  year 
would,  if  enacted,  redirect  our  Federal 
tax  system  to  such  a  way  as  to  strongly 
encourage  historic  preservation.  The  19 
cosponsorships  my  bill  has  received  re- 
flect a  broad  range  of  political  support 
in  both  parties. 

The  Federal  role  in  historic  preserva- 
tion largely  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966,  which  estab- 
lished a  program  of  matchtog  grants  to 
States  to  preserve  properties  of  historical 
significance. 

Titie  n  of  S.  327  extends  and  expands 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
of  1966,  and  it  grants  greater  todepend- 
ence  to  the  Advisory  Coujicil  on  Historic 
Preservation.  The  work  of  the  Advisory 
Coimcil  and  the  advisory  opinions  it 
issues  has  been  an  Important  component 
in  the  Federal  commitment  to  historic 
preservation. 

Mr.  President,  to  fiscal  year  1969  the 
Congress  appropriated  $100,000  for  the 
grant  program  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966. 
In  fiscal  year  1975  that  appropriation 
had  tocreased  to  $20  million.  Not  only 
has  the  Federal  appropriation  tocreased 
dramatically,  but  the  demand  for  these 
grants  has  increased  even  faster.  The 
National  Park  Service  has  received  re- 
quests for  matching  funds  from  State, 
local,  and/OT  private  sources  totaling 


$214  miUion.  These  requests  are  met  by 
an  appropriation  of  $20  million. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  our  Bi- 
centennial ceM)ratkm.  toterest  to  and 
support  for  historic  preservation  is  rap- 
idly growtog.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
healthy  development  because  it  makes 
our  cities  and  towns  more  livable,  thus 
improvtog  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans.  I  would,  therefore,  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  for  further  amendment.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  tiiird 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  337 

An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Fund,  and  for  other  ptirpoees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representative$    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
TITLE  I— LAND  AND  WATER  CONSER- 
VATION FUND 
Sec.  101.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 

Fund  Act  of  1905  (78  Stat.  897) .  as  amended 

(16  XT.S.C.  4601-4  et  seq.) ,  Is  further  amended 

as  follows : 

(a)  In  clause  (1)  of  section  2(c)  strike  out 
"and  not  less  than  $300,000,000  for  each  fis- 
cal year  thereafter  through  June  30,  1989" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than 
$300,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971 
through  1974,  and  not  less  than  $1,000,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  thereafter 
through  June  30,  1989".  In  clause  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 2(c)  strike  out  "or  $300,000,000"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  ",  $300,000,000  or  $1,000,- 
000,000". 

(b)  In  the  third  sentence  of  section  6(b), 
delete  "7"  and  substitute  "10".  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  sentence  of  said  section 
change  the  period  to  a  comma  and  add 
"without  regard  to  the  10  per  centiun  limi- 
tation to  an  Individual  State  specified  In 
this  subsection.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(c)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Pay- 
ments to  any  State  shall  not  cover  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  planning  or 
development  projects,  and  not  more  than  70 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  proj- 
ects, which  are  undertaken  by  the  State.". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  language  after 

(the  first  sentence:  "Each  State  requesting 
assistance  under  this  Act  shaU  submit  Its 
plan  to  all  relevant  areawlde  planning  agen- 
cies designated  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1868  and  for  title  IV  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968.  The  Secretary  la  directed  to  consider 
any  views  or  comments  submitted  to  him  by 
such  agencies  as  well  as  by  any  subdivision 
of  a  State,  which  views  have  first  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  of  such  State,  in  his 
evaluation  of  the  statewide  plan  and  In  his 
consideration  of  Individual  projects  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section.". 

(e)  In  section  6(e)  delete  the  paragraph 
numbered  (2)  and  substitute  the  following 
paragraph: 

"(2)  DEVELOPMmiT. — For  the  development 
of  basic  outdoor  recreation  facilities  to  serve 
the  general  public,  Includtng  tbe  deveiopmein 
of  Federal  lands  under  lease  to  States  for 
terms  of  twenty-five  years  or  more:  Providei, 
however.  That  not  mora  tban  35  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  allocated  to  a  State  to 


any  one  year  may  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  planning  and  development  of 
sheltered  facilities  for  swimming  pools  and 
Ice  skating  rinks  in  areas  where  the  Secretary 
determlnea  that  (1)  the  nnavallaMIlty  of 
land  or  climatic  conditions  provide  no  feas- 
ible or  prudent  alternative  to  serve  Identified 
unmet  demands  for  recreation  resources;  and 
(2)  the  increased  public  use  thereby  made 
possible  justifies  the  construction  of  such 
faculties.". 

(f)  The  fourth  paragrapb  of  subsection 
(f)  of  section  6  Is  amended  by  deleting  "and 
(2)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(2)  pro- 
vide to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  list  of  all 
projects  funded  during  that  fiscal  year,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  a  description  of 
each  project,  the  anraunt  of  Federal  funds 
employed  In  such  project,  the  source  of  other 
funds,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  completion 
of  the  project,  and  (3) ". 

(g)  Section  7(a)(1)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (10  n.S.C. 
4601-e(a)(l))   U  amended  by  striking  out: 

"Endangebed  Species  and  Tkbxatskbo  Spe- 
ciKs. — For  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein, 
the  acquisition  of  which  Is  authorized  under 
section  5(a)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
of  1973,  needed  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
endangered  or  threatened  species  of  fish  or 
wildlife  or  plants. 

"RECREATioif  AT  Rxruczs. — Itx  the  Inciden- 
tal recreation  purposes  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  September  28,  1962  (78  Stat.  053;   16 
U.S.C.  400k-l ) ;  and" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"NATTOifAL  WiLDUTE  RsTUCK  Ststkm. — Ac- 
quisition for  (a)  endangered  8p)ecle8  and 
threatened  species  authorized  under  section 
5(a)  of  the  Endangered  Sptecles  Act  of  1973; 
(b)  areas  authorized  by  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  September  28,  1962,  as  amended  (IS  U£.C. 
460k-l);  (c)  national  wUdlife  refuge  areas 
under  section  7(a)  (6)  of  the  Ftah  and  WUd- 
life Act  of  1956  (16  VS.C.  742f(6)).  except 
migratory  waterfowl  areas  which  are  author- 
ized to  be  acquired  by  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  of  1929.  as  amended  (16 
VS.C.  715-716e):  (d)  any  areas  authorized 
for  the  Wildlife  Refuge  System  by  specific 
Acts;  and". 

TITLE  n 
National  Historic  Preeervation  Fund 

Sec  201.  The  Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80 
Stat.  915).  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  470).  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  102  Is  redes- 
ignated as  subsection  (d),  and  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (c)  Is  Inserted  bef<x<e 
said  subsection : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  In  his  discretion 
waive  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the  pur- 
poses of  making  grants  (1)  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  statewide  historic  preservation  plans 
and  siurveys  and  project  plans.  (11)  for  proj- 
ects to  preserve  historic  properties  of  na- 
tional significance,  (111)  for  projects  to  dem- 
onstrate methods  and  techniques  of  historic 
preservation,  and  (iv)  for  projects  to  restore 
certain  historic  properties  with  a  view  to 
designating  and  preserving  such  properties 
for  use  as  meeting  houses  In  connection  with 
this  Nation's  bicentennial.  Any  grant  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
70  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  a  project,  and 
the  total  of  such  grants  made  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  in  any  one  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  one-half  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  aectlou  108  of 
this  Act.". 

(b)  Amend  section  lOS(a)  by  deleting 
"Provided,  however.  That  the  antount 
granted  to  any  one  State  ataall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  total  coat  of  the  compre- 
hensive statewide  hlst(»ic  survey  and  plan 
for  that  State,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 
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(c)  AtomtA  section  108  to  r«ad  a<i  XoUows: 
"8bc.  lOB.  To  carry  out  the  provUlons 
of  this  4et.  tban  u  hareby  MtobUalMd  in 
th«  TrmmuT  of  tbe  United  States  a  fecial 
fund  to  be  known  as  tbe  National  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  (bercaTter  referred  to  as 
the  'Fund').  During  tbe  period  conuneneing 
July  1,  1974.  and  ending  June  30.  1979.  tbere 
!<haU  be  covered  into  such  Fund  •160,000,000 
annually  from  revenues  due  and  payable  to 
tbe  United  SUtee  under  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental BbaU  ImbOb  Act  (67  Stat.  463.  469 ) .  as 
amended  (4S  UB.C.  1838).  and /or  under  the 
Act  of  Jane  4, 1930  (41  Stat.  813) .  as  amended 
(30  UJS.C.  191),  which  otherwise  would  be 
credited  to  mlaceUaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treaaory.  Such  moneys  shall  be  used  only  to 
cany  out  the  purpoaea  of  this  Act.  Moneys 
corered  Into  the  Fund  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  only  when  appropriated  therefor. 
Any  moneys  not  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  in  the  Fund  until  appropriated 
for  said  purposes :  Provided.  That  appropria- 
tions made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may 
be  made  wltboat  fiscal  limitation.  ". 

Sac.  SOa.  Tlie  Act  of  October  6.  1966  (80 
Stat.  916),  aa  amended,  la  further  amended 
w  followi: 

(a)  Section  106  is  amended  by  inserting 
itttt  the  vents  "included  in"  the  phrase  "or 
eligible  for  inclusion  in". 

(b)  Section  aoi(a)  U  amended  by— 
(1)  Inaertlng  aftar  tbe  word  "established" 

tbe  pbraee  "as  an  independent  iiugency  of  the 
Jnited  BUtea  Oovemment": 

(3)  atilklng  the  phrase  "twenty  members" 
ind  Insartlug  in  lieu  thereof  tbe  phrase 
'tw«nt7«elgbt  members"; 

(3)  adding  tbe  following  after  paragraph 
8)  and  renumbering  paragraphs  "(9)"  and 
(10)"  as  paragraphs  "(14)"  and  "(15)": 

"(9)  Ttte  Secretary  of  State.  • 

"(10)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Defenee. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
I  nd  Welfare. 

"(13)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
1  :nTironmental  Quality. 

"(13)  The  Chairman  of  tl»e  Federal  Coun- 
I  a  on  the  Arta  and  Humanities."; 

(4)  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

(18)  The  President  of  the  National  Con- 
l»rence  of  Stata  Historic  Preservation  Offl- 
<  era."; 

(6)  BtrUdng  the  word  "Ten"  in  paragraph 
11),  Inserting  the  word  "Twelve"  In  lieu 
1  hereof,    and    renumbering    the    paragraph 
Ks  paragraph  "(17)". 

(c)  section  301  (b)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  term  "(10)"  and  Insert- 
1  ag  in  lieu  thereof  the  term  "(16)"; 

(2)  striking  tbe  phrase  "department  or 
I  g«icy"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
I  hraee    "department,    agency,    or    organlza- 

VOD". 

(d)  Section  301  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
1 1w  term  "(11)"  and  inswting  in  lieu  thereof 
l|ieterm  "(17)". 

(e)  Seetlan  301  (e)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
li«  after  the  word  "Chairman"  the  phrase 
•  and  the  Vice  Chairman"  and  by  adding  the 
1  rilowlnc  sentence  att  the  end  of  the  subaec- 
t  Ion:  "Ttariag  the  abaence  or  disaWllty  of 
t  He  Chalnnan  or  when  the  office  is  vacant. 
t  He  Vloe  ClMUnnan  shall  act  m  the  place  of 
t^  Obmtnmn.". 

(f)  Seetlan  tOI(f)  la  amended  by  strlkUig 
llie  Hard  "Beven"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
l|iereo(  ttie  word  "Fifteen". 

(g)  Section  901(g)  la  amended  by  deleting 
tpe  entire  section. 

(h)  Section  204  is  amended  by  etrlklng 
tie  term  "(10)"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
1  isertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  term  "(16) ".  and 
ly  striking  the  term  "(11)"  in  the  second 
amtanoe  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereto  the 
t^rm  "(17)". 

(1)  Section  306  U  amended  by — 
1 1 )  striking  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
ton    (a)    and  redealgnating  the  subsection 
e  1  subnectlon  (f>; 
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(2)  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (a) : 

"(a)  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Director 
of  tbe  CoiineU  who  shall  be  appointed  In  the 
competitive  servkse  by  the  Chairman  wit* 
the  concurrence  of  the  Council.  The  Execu- 
tive Director  ahall  report  directly  to  the 
Council  and  perform  such  functions  and 
duties  as  the  Council  may  prescribe; 

(3)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (d)  and  striking  the  word  "Council" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 
"Executive  Director"; 

(4)  inserting  tl.e  following  new  .subsec- 
tion (b)  : 

■'(b)  The  Council  shall  have  a  General 
Couiieel.  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Director.  The  General  Coimsel 
shall  report  directly  to  the  Executive  Di- 
rectr>r  and  serve  as  the  Councils  legal  ad- 
visor. The  Executive  Director  shall  appoint 
such  other  attorneys  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assist  the  General  Counsel,  represent  the 
Council  in  courts  of  law  whenever  appro- 
priate, assist  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
handling  litigation  concerning  the  Council  in 
courts  of  law,  and  perform  such  other  legal 
duties  and  functions  as  the  Executive  Di- 
rector and  the  CouucU  may  direct."; 

(6)  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion  (c): 

"(c(  The  Executive  Director  of  the  CJoun- 
cil  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers  and  employees  in  the  com- 
petitive service  ac>  are  necessary  to  perform 
the  functions  of  the  Council  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  that  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for 
the  highest  rate  for  grade  (15)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code.  Provided,  however, 
That  the  Executive  Director,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Chairman,  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  not  to  exceed  five 
employees  in  the  competitive  service  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  that  now  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed for  the  highest  rate  of  grade  17  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code."; 

(6)  striking  subsection  (c)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection  (e) : 

"(e)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Coun- 
cil Is  authorized  to  procure  expert  and  con- 
sultant services  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code."; 

(7)  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (g),  striking  the  last  sentence  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  members  of  the  Coimcil  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (14)  of  section  301 
(a)  shall  provide  the  Council,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Chairman  and  the  members,  with 
such  funds,  personnel,  facilitiea.  and  services 
luider  their  Jurisdiction  and  control  as  may 
be  needed  by  the  Council  to  carry  out  its 
duties,  to  the  extant  that  such  funds,  per- 
sonnel, faculties,  and  services  are  requested 
by  the  Council  and  are  otherwise  available 
for  that  purpose.  To  the  extent  of  avaUable 
appropriations,  the  Council  may  obtain,  by 
purchase,  rental,  donation,  or  otherwise,  such 
additional  property,  faculties,  and  services 
as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  its  duties.". 

Sec.  303.  The  Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80 
Stat.  916),  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sections : 

"Sec.  207  So  much  of  the  personnel,  pro- 
perty, records,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  funds 
employed,  held,  used,  programed,  or  available 
or  to  be  made  available  by  the  Department 
of  the  Intarior  in  conuecUon  with  the 
functions  of  the  CouncU,  aa  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
determine,  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
Department  to  the  CouiicU  within  60  days 
of  the  effective  data  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  308.  Any  employee  In  the  competitive 
service  of  the  United  States  transferred  to 
tbe  Council  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 


tlon  shall  retain  all  the  rights,  beneflte,  and 
privileges  pertaining  thereto  held  prior  to 
such  transfer. 

"Sec.  308.  The  Council  is  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  (86  Stat.  770) ,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (80  Stat.  381) 
shall  govern  the  operations  of  the  Council. 
"Sec.  210.  Whenever  the  Council  transmits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  It  shall  conctirrently  transmit  copies 
thereof  to  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affahrs  and  the  Senata  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs.  No  officer 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  shaU  have 
any  authority  to  require  the  Council  to  sub- 
mit Ite  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  to  any  of- 
ficer or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proval, comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  recommendations,  testi- 
mony, or  comments  to  the  Congress.  In  in- 
stances in  which  the  CouncU  voluntarily 
seeks  to  obtain  the  comments  or  review  of 
any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
the  CouncU  shall  Include  a  description  of 
such  actions  in  its  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation 
which  it  transmits  to  the  Congress. 

"Sec.  311.  The  CouncU  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rales  and  regiUationa  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  govern  the  Implementa- 
tion of  section  106  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  212.  (a)  The  CouncU  shall  submit  its 
budget  annually  as  a  related  agency  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  To  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  more  than  $1,250,000 
in  fiscal  year  1976,  $1,500,000  In  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  $1,750,000  In  fiscal  year  1978,  and 
$2,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1979. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  CouncU  submits  any 
budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  President  or 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  it 
shall  concurrently  transmit  copies  of  that 
estimate  or  requests  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTairs.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  5316  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
grai*: 

"(135)  Executive  Director.  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Historic  Preservation.". 
ITTLE  in 
Sec  301.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  appointment  to  the  fol- 
lowing Federal  offices  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shaU  be  made  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
.sen  of  the  Senate — 

( 1 )  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement; 

(2)  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service; 

(3)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation: 

( 4 )  Commissioner  of  Reclamation;  and 

(5)  Governor  of  American  (Eastern)  Sa- 
moa. 

TITLE  IV— STATES  OIL  SHALE  FUNDS 
Sec.  401.  Section  35  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1920  (41  Stat.  460) .  as  amended  (30 
VS.C.  191),  is  further  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  language  aa  fol- 
lows: ":  And  provided  further.  That  all 
moneys  paid  to  any  State  from  sales,  bonusea, 
royalties,  and  rentals  of  oil  shale  in  public 
lands  may  be  used  by  such  State  and  Its 
subdivisions  for  planning,  construction,  and 
maintenance  of  public  facilities,  and  provi- 
sion of  public  services,  as  the  legislature  of 
the  State  may  direct  giving  priority  to  those 
subdivisions  of  the  State  socially  or  econom- 
ically impacted  by  the  development  of  tl»e 
reHouri-e.". 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDER 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  9  ON  TUES- 
DAY NEXT;  AND  TIME  LIMITATION 
AGREEMENT  THEREON 

■  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  request  that  has  been  cleared 
with  the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  ,  and  is  as  follows: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  after  routine  morning  business 
has  been  disposed  of,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 9,  and  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  that  resolution  of  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Cannon,  on 
the  one  side  of  the  question,  and  Mr. 
CHitEs  and  Mr.  Roth  equally  on  the  other 
side;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Roth  of  1  hour  to 
be  equally  divided  oetween  Mr.  Roth 
and  Mr.  Cannon;  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  on  an  amendment 
of  Mr.  fekiLES  \o  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Chiles  and  Mr.  Cannon;  a 
half  hour  time  limitation  on  any  other 
amendment  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Cannon  and  the  offeror  of 
the  amendment,  unless  Mr.  Cannon 
should  favor  such  amendment,  in  which 
case  the  time  existing  under  the  amend- 
ment will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Republican  leader  or  his  designee;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal,  point  of  order,  if 
such  is  submitted  by  the  Chair  to  the 
Senate,  of  20  minutes  to  be  equally  di- 
vided in  accordance  with  the  usual  form; 
that  no  imiendment  not  having  to  do 
with  the  holding  of  closed  meetings  of 
the  committees  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement  Is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  after  the  morning  business 
on  Tuesday,  November  4,  1975,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  Res.  9 
(Order  No.  375),  a  resolution  amending  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  relating  to  open  commit- 
tee meetings,  and  that  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment (except  one  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  on  which  there 
shall  be  1  hour  debate,  and  one  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  on 
which  there  shall  be  1  hour  debate)  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  and  that 
debate  on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order  which  Is  submitted  or  on 
which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon):  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  event  the  manager  of  the 
resolution,  tbe  Senator  from  Nevada  (Kir. 
Cannon  ) ,  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 


be  controUed  by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his 
designee :  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment Is  in  order  that  does  not  deal  with  the 
subject  of  open  committee  meetings. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  said  resolution,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  and  Jointly  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  :  Provided.  That 
the  said  Senators,  or  any  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  agreeing  to 
the  said  resolution,  allot  additional  time  to 
any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  5  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT;  AND 
TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 
THEREON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi'.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  Senate  Resolution  9  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
5;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  that 
bill  of  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr.  Chiles;  that 
the  time  on  that  bill  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  or  their  designees;  that  there  be 
a  time  Umitation  on  any  amendment, 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  of  30  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  form;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any  point  of 
order  of  30  minutes  if  it  Is  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  discussion,  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  CHiair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  following  the  disposition  of 
S.  Res.  9,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  5  (Order  No.  343),  a  bUl  to  pro- 
vide that  meetings  of  Government  agencies 
and  of  congressional  committees  shall  be 
open  to  the  public,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  that  debate  on  any  amendment,  debat- 
able motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  which 
Is  submitted  or  on  which  the  (3halr  enter- 
tains debate  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill: 
Provided,  That  In  the  event  the  manager  of 
the  bUl  is  hi  favor  of  any  such  amendment, 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order, 
the  time  In  opposition  niereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his  desig- 
nee: Provided  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders,  or  their  designees: 
Provided.  That  the  said  Leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  ad- 
ditional time  to  any  Senator  d\u-lng  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, appeal,  or  point  of  order. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  EMERGENCY 
RELIEF  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  consideration  of  C^endar  No. 


372,  S.  1259,  that  it  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1259)  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  In  connec- 
tion with  fixed-price  government  contracts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1259 » 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  with 
an  amendment  on  page  6,  line  4,  strike 
"3"  and  insert  "4". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  James 
Medill  of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
be  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  debate  and  vote  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  1259. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Piesident  S. 
1259,  which  I  inti'oduced  on  March  20. 
and  H.R.  5541,  which  passed  the  House, 
have  the  common  aim  of  providing  emer- 
gency relief  for  the  small  business  con- 
cerns which  are  encountering  unavoid- 
able difficulty  in  performing  their  fixed 
price  contracts  with  the  Government  be- 
cause of  the  effect  of  the  rapid  rate  of 
inflation. 

In  May  of  last  year,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  a  hearing  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Kmall  businessmen  in  perform- 
ing (jovemment  contracts.  In  that  hear- 
ing, numerous  small  businessmen  testi- 
fied about  the  difficulty  they  were  having 
in  performing  their  fixed  price  contracts 
with  the  Government  because  of  mate- 
rial shortages  and  inflatiQn.  Prices  for 
materials  hEid  skyrocketed  during  the 
time  these  small  businesses  were  per- 
forming their  contracts,  yet  they  were 
obliged  to  continue  performance  at  the 
fixed  prices  appearing  in  their  contracts. 
These  small  business  concerns  were  in 
deep  trouble,  many  to  the  point  of  bank- 
i"uptcy,  trying  to  honor  their  contracts 
with  the  Government. 

Government  contracting  officers,  on 
the  whole,  have  been  sympathetic  to  the 
small  business  contractors  caught  in  this 
bind,  but  they  have  consistently  taken 
the  position  that  they  have  no  authority 
to  provide  any  form  of  relief  in  the  ab- 
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sence  of  some  authority  provided  by  leg- 
islation. 

S.  1299  vblch  b  before  us  today  would 
grant  a  meaaure  of  relief.  WbUe  It  would 
not  mak»  tbe  oontnictor  wbole  by  ad- 
justing tbe  omtract  price,  it  would  pro- 
vide for  a  tennination  of  the  contract 
and  wmild  rdleve  the  contractor  fitwn 
hi»  oWlgatlap  to  perform  further  under 
the  contract  lliis  is  the  same  remedy 
whkh  tbe  Senate  provided  when  it  passed 
a  M19  la  Oetober  <rf  last  year.  Unfortu- 
natdy,  due  to  the  press  of  other  matters 
m  tlie  cloilne  dayi  at  the  last  session,  the 
Hmhb  did  not  aet  on  8. 3619. 

a.  Stlt,  as  Introduced  by  me  in  the 
laat  OBngreas,  provided  for  the  modlfica- 
tlon  of  a  small  business  fixed  price  con- 
tract to  give  the  contractor  additional 
money,  bat  8.  3619  as  reported  by  the 
Oorenunent  Operations  Ownmittee  last 
year  and  passed  by  the  Senate  provided 
only  for  termination  of  the  contract  and 
not  for  the  adjustment  of  the  contract 
price.  Being  mindful  of  the  objection  of 
the  committee  and  Government  agen- 
cies to  price  modification  in  contracts. 
and  in  the  hope  of  providing  expeditious 
rdlef  to  the  small  business  contractors, 
in  this  Congress.  I  introduced  S.  1259  in 
the  same  form  as  S.  3619  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year. 

The  situation  which  the  bill  before  us 
seeks  to  correct  is.  not  caused  by  poor 
business  judgment  because  it  has  been 
so  widespread.  Cost  increases  have  been 
experienced  generally  by  all  business  con- 
cerns In  the  market  at  the  same  time, 
but  small  business  has  been  hurt  more 
seriously  than  big  business.  Unfortu- 
nately, small  firms  do  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic ability  to  withstand  substantial 
losses  and  ride  out  the  storm.  They  have 
been  caught  In  a  situation  which  is  not  of 
their  making  and  they  are  in  dire  need  of 
help. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  with  me  in  voting  for  S.  1259  .so 
that  a  measiu-e  of  expeditious  relief  may 
be  granted  to  those  small  businesses  who 
are  in  deep  trouble  today  trying  to  honor 
fixed  price  Government  contracts  which 
they  were  awarded  prior  to  the  time  of 
material  shortages  and  sharply  increas- 
ing costs. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President.  1 
-send  an  miprinted  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
.<;ideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  committee  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
Ito. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
:lerk  will  report  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
is  follows : 


On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  the  word  "en- 
counter" and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof- 
Have  suffered  or  can  be  expected  to  suffer 
serious  fljutnclal  loss  because  of. 

On  paga  a.  strtke  Unes  12  to  14  and  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  thereof: 

(2)  the  term  "small  business  concern' 
means  any  concern  which  falls  under  the 
size  limitations  of  the  Small  BusUiess  Ad- 
ministrator's "Definitions  of  Small  Bu.sln«68 
for  Ctovernment  Proctu^ment"  or  the  SmaU 
Business  Administrator's  "Definitions  of 
SmaU  Business  for  SBA  Loans." 

On  page  2  strike  all  of  line  24,  and  sub- 
btitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following-  of 
contract  compliance  which  have  suffered  or 
can  be  expected  to  suffer  serious  financial 
los.s:  and 
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The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Oabt 
Ha«t)  prof>06«s  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President.  I 
»sk  unanimous  consent  that  further 
eading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
vith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
>bjection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 


Mr.  GRIFITN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  was  the  previous  amendment  the 
committee  amendment' 
The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Yes 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  Is  not  a  commit- 
tee amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  an 
unprinted  amendment. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  submitted  proposes 
three  technical  changes  in  the  bill  but 
wiU  not  alter  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
a.s  described  in  the  committee  report. 

The  committee  report  states  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  relief  to 
small  businesses  "whose  veiT  existence  is 
m  jeopardy"  because  of  unanticipated 
cost  mcreases  during  the  period  In  which 
price  controls  were  placed  on  some,  but 
not  all,  portions  of  the  economy  and  dur- 
ing tlie  early  months  of  the  energy  crisis 
To  make  more  specific  that  intent   I 
propose  to  add  to  Uie  policy  section,  and 
to  the  authority  section,  language  that 
would  require  that  a  small  business  must 
show  a  financial  loss  on  a  fixed  price 
Government  contract  to  qualify  for  re- 
lief. This  additional  language  is  intended 
U)  eliminate  the  possibility  thai  some 
firm  might  seek  termination  of  a  c<m- 
tract  merely  because  it  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  greater  profits  elsewhere 
thus  umiecessarily  increasing  Govern- 
ment procurement  costs. 

Also,  I  propose  new  language  to  more 
specifically  define  the  term  "small  busi- 
ness.'  The  existing  language  refers  to  a 
sectton  of  the  Small  Business  Act  under 
which  the  SBA  and  other  agencies  have 
subsequently  issued  a  whole  series  of 
specific  size  definitions  for  a  variety  of 
progiams.  In  my  view,  it  is  not  clear 
which  of  the  many  size  regulations 
should  be  appUed.  To  eliminate  any  po- 
tenUal  confusion,  my  amendment  specifi- 
cally cites  the  CBA  size  definitions  for 
Government  procurement — the  most  di- 
rectly applicable— and  for  SBA  loans— 
because  those  size  definitions  are  the 
most  comprehensive. 

In  summary,  my  amendment  makes   ' 
only  technical  changes  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Piesident  I 
have  looked  over  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  him.  I  think  it  Is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment  and  it  clarifies  what 
the  intent  of  the  committee  was  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill,  and  I  have  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  accepting  It. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me'' 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  F*om  the  reading  of  his 
amendment  I  believe  I  wlU  support  it 
But,  at  the  moment,  I  am  awaiting  some 
representation  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  Although  the  Senate  was  on 
notice  that  this  bill  would  be  brought  up 
members  of  the  committee  did  not  know 
the  precise  hour  and,  as  of  now,  we  do  not 
have  a  manager  of  the  bill  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  But  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  understand  and  bear  with 
me  if  I  ask  for  a  quorum  call  before  the 
amendment  can  be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  I  certainly  agree  to 
that  and  I  would  accede  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
dispasition  of  the  matter  according  to 
the  desu-es  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President'  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
Senate  will  stay  In  session  tonight  and 
dispose  of  aU  amendments  in  connection 
with  the  pending  business  except  the 
Brock  amendment. 

ORDER  FOR  WeCESS  OR  ADJOURN- 
MENT UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
recesses  or  adjourns  tonight  that  It  stand 
in  recess  or  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  EMERGENCY 
RELIEF  ACT 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1259)  to  provide  for 
emergency  relief  for  smaU  business  con- 
cerns in  connection  with  fixed-price  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

ORDER   FOR   DEBAM   ON   TJHE    BROCK   AMENDME.VT 
TO   BECm   AT    10:30    A.M.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on 
the  Brock  amendment  begin  at  the  hour 
of  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow  and  not  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11:30 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
_  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Brock  amendment  the  Chair 
then  turn  to  third  reading  of  the  bill 
and  that  the  vote  follow  immediately 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 

objection ■ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mi-.  President,  reseiTlng 
the  light  to  object,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  shall,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Javits*  is  in  the  Chamber.  He  is  a 
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member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  out  of  which  this  bill  has 
been  reported.  The  ranking  member  (Mr. 
PSRCY)  is  not. 

I  personally  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  check 
this  arrangement  with  Senator  Percy. 
It  has  been  checked  with  Senator  Brock 
and  the  arrangement  concerning  his 
amendment  and  vote  on  tomorrow  I 
know  will  be  satisfactory.  Whether  there 
are  any  other  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments I  do  not  happen  to  know  and  under 
the  agreement  I  understand  they  will  be 
blocked  out  unless  they  offer  them  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  a  recollection  of 
this  bill  and  what  it  is  about,  but  I,  like 
Senator  Griffin,  do  not  know  who  has 
an  amendment  or  an  interest  in  it. 

Could  we  ask  for  5  minutes  to  get  hold 
of  Senator  Percy  to  see  what  he  knows 
about  the  lineup? 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  only  amendment  I  know  about  to  the 
bill,  and  it  was  handled  in  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  managing, 
is  he  not? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  the  only  one  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Senator  Hart,  on  our 
side,  hsis  some  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  give  us  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  considering  two  bills  that 
would  provide  relief  to  small  business 
concerns  holding  fixed-price  Govern- 
ment contracts  which  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  losing  their  business  as  a  result 
of  unanticipated  costs  of  materials,  sup- 
plies, and  energy  after  price  controls 
were  lifted. 

The  Senate  bill,  S.  1259,  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  William  Hathaway 
on  March  20  of  this  year.  An  exact  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation,  S.  3619,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  The  measure  hEis  a  considerable 
amount  of  bipartisan  support  from 
members  of  both  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Small  Business  and  Government  Op- 
erations. It  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
on  June  18,  1975. 

The  House  version,  H.R.  5541,  passed 
tliat  body  on  April  22. 

The  contracts  affected  are  those  en- 
tered into  during  the  period  of  price  con- 
trols from  mld-1971  until  early  1974.  The 
price  controls  were  lifted  resulting  in 
these  small  firms  encountering  unantici- 
pated cost  increases  due  to  material 
shortages  and  the  energy  crisis. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  ex- 


ecutive agencies  the  latitude  to  termi- 
nate for  the  convenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  fixed -price  contract  between 
that  agency  and  a  small  business  concern 
upon  a  finding  that :     , 

Fust,  during  contract  performance, 
the  firm  has  experienced  or  is  experienc- 
ing significant  unanticipated  cost  in- 
creases directly  related  to  the  contract; 
and 

Second,  the  conditions  which  have 
caused  or  are  causing  cost  increases  are 
t>elng  experienced  generally  by  other 
small  business  concerns  in  the  market  at 
tlie  same  time  and  are  not  caused  by 
negligence,  imderbidding,  or  other  spe- 
cial management  factors  peculiar  to  that 
small  business  concern. 

During  consideration  of  the  two  bills 
in  committee,  it  was  decided  that  two 
major  differences  in  the  House  bill  made 
it  untenable  with  the  position  of  the 
Senate  in  pasing  their  bill  last  year  and 
the  executive  agencies,  who  would  have 
authority  to  provide  relief  under  both 
bills. 

First,  while  both  bills  grant  executive 
agencies  the  latitude  to  terminate  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Government  an  eligi- 
ble, hardship  fixed-price  contract  l)e- 
tween  an  agency  and  a  small  business 
firm,  H.R.  5541  goes  further  to  allow 
agencies  to  modify  the  terms  of  existing 
fixed-price  contracts  to  provide  mone- 
tary relief  to  small  business  concerns 
which  have  encountered  cost  increases. 

Second,  the  House  version  provides 
that  delays  in  contract  performance  will 
not  be  reason  for  default  if  caused  by  a 
shortage  of  energy  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. This  in  part  duplicates  present 
excusable  delay  provisions  of  the  default 
clause,  standard  in  most  Government 
contracts.  So,  this  provision  of  the  House 
bill  is  unnecessary. 

The  modification  provision  is  what 
caused  the  most  concern  during  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  last  year  and  to  the 
executive  agencies  who  would  implement 
it.  , 

First,  the  problem  with  modification  is 
that  it  stipulates  monetary  relief.  As  a 
consequence,  there  was  no  way  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  impact.  Estimates  could 
rim  as  high  as  $1  billion,  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  spending  restraint. 

Second,  executive  agencies  are  imi- 
formly  opposed  to  it. 

Third,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  legislate  the  equitable  application  of 
the  modification  approach. 

Fourth,  there  would  be  tremendous 
administrative  burdens  of  making  cost 
comparisons  in  each  case. 

Fifth,  modification  estimates  would 
be  subject  to  uncertainty,  speculation, 
and  challenge. 

Sixth,  there  would  also  be  a  funda- 
mental problem  with  insuring  equity 
and  uniformity  if  we  leave  to  the  agen- 
cies the  discretion  of  value  judgments  on 
whose  contract  to  terminate  and  whose 
to  amend. 

Seventh,  In  the  end,  such  relief  could 
be  characterized  as  a  specialized  Fed- 
eral "BaUout." 

Even  though  we  probably  cannot  af- 
ford a  nationwide  bailout  for  small  busi- 
nesses, that  does  not  hide  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  companies  are  in  serious 
difSculty,   Hearings  before  the  Senate 


Select  Small  Business  Committee  last 
year  and  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee this  year  documented  the  crisis 
and  the  need  for  an  expression  of  con- 
giessional  concern  for  legislative  action. 

So.  we  must  find  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion, that  would  not  require  an  addi- 
tional outlay  of  money  to  relieve  contrac- 
tors, yet  would  provide  the  necessary  re- 
lief to  concerns  facing  substantial,  fi- 
nancial losses.  I  believe  S.  1259  is  that 
solution. 

As  I  understand.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  has  now  been  contacted  and 
have  no  objections  to  the  Hart  perfecting 
amendments.  We  on  the  majority  side 
have  looked  at  those  amendments  and 
find  no  objection  to  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Maybe  the  Senator  has 
received  word  from  somebody  I  am  not 
aware  of. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  understand  we  were 
told  by  Senator  Hart.  I  noticed  that 
Senator  Percy  was  in  the  ChamJ  er. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  will  just 
be  patient,  I  believe  very  shortly  we  can 
give  him  an  answer. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Pre-ident.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
state  now  that  we  have  been  in  contact 
with  Senator  Percy,  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  with  Sen- 
ator Weicker,  who  is  the  ranlcing  mem- 
ber on  the  particular  subcommittee  in- 
erested  in  this  bill.  Both  of  them  are 
occupied  at  the  moment,  but  they  indi- 
cate that  the  time  arrangement  that  the 
majority  leader  has  suggested  is  satLs- 
lactory,  particularly  insofar  as  it  applies 
to  the  Brock  amendment  tomorrow. 
There  are  no  other  amendments  that  we 
know  of  on  our  side.  The  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado <Mr.  Gary  Hart)  can  be  agreed  to. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  indulgence 
and  patience. 

Mr.  CHILES  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  whip. 

Ml-.  President,  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ments as  proposed  by  Senator  Hart  be 
agi-eed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
.vield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  take  it.  Mi-.  Pres- 
ident, that  that  is  the  extent  of  the 
number  of  amendments  which  will  be 
offered  tonight.  There  will  be  .some  re- 
marks •'tJll  to  be  made. 


CD-R  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  tonight,  it  convene  tomor- 
row at  tlie  hour  of  9  a.m. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  AND  DESIG- 
NATING PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  joint 
leaders  have  been  recognized,  that  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERNi,  from  Wisconsin 
fMr.  Nelson >.  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
A»ocHEZK>.  and  from  Virginia  (Mi-. 
Byrd  I .  each  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
they  have  concluded  their  remarks,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
for  the  conduct  of  morning  business  with 
a  time  limitaiion  of  3  minutes  attached 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    OF  BUSINESS  -TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  hour  of  10:30. 
to  recapitulate,  the  Brock  amendment 
shall  be  laid  down  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business,  a  vote  will  occur  not  later 
than  11:30,  and  following  the  vote  on 
the  Brock  amendment  the  Chair  will 
order  third  reading  and  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  MONDAY.  NO- 
VEMBER 3,   1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  tomorrow,  It 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of 
12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
otv)«ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
DURING  SENATE  SESSION  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Bii-.  Presiden*. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleik 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  PROC- 
ESS—RESPONSIBLE DEFENSE  POL- 
ICY OR  A  NUMBERS  GAME? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  an  early 
advocate  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
new  congressional  budget  process.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  numerous  press 
reports  which  refer  to  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  defense  budget  as  a  numbers 
game.  If  thiii  situation  continues,  it  will 
weaken  and  possibly  destroy  tlie  credi- 
bility of  the  new  budget  process,  some- 
thing I  do  not  think  any  of  us  wants  to 
happen.  This  nev  process  is  intended  to 
provide  Congress  with  a  vehicle  to  better 
plan  its  program's  and  priorities  within 
an  overall  financial  framework.  In  this 
diflRcult  economy,  and  with  increasing 
scarcity  of  key  resources,  it  is  essential 
that  Congress  restrain  spending  to  some 
reasonable  overall  figure  and  Congi-ess 
needs  a  process  to  do  that. 

I  am  distressed  by  the  real  possibility 
that,  rather  than  a  serious  delate  on  the 
issues  and  substance  of  defense  policy, 
we  are  focusing  too  much  on  arguments 
about  speculative  assumptions.  These  as- 
sumptions relate  to  bookkeeping  proce- 
dures or  predictions  about  what  the  Pres- 
ident or  some  congressional  committee 
might  do  in  the  future.  If  this  continues, 
the  great  debate  on  defense  and  foreign 
policy,  which  is  needed  in  this  coimtry, 
will  degenerate  into  a  dangerous  num- 
bers game. 

The  track  record  regarding  treatment 
of  the  defense  budget  has  not  been  very 
good.  Beginning  with  the  first  budget 
resolution,  which  underestimated  de- 
fense outlays,  there  has  been  great  con- 
fusion about  budget  authority  which  re- 
lates to  cuiTent  and  future  defense  pro- 
grams and  outlays  which  relate  to  the 
deficit.  I  have  repeatedly  warned  from 
the  beginning  of  the  budget  process  that 
these  outlay  targets  could  not  be  met 
without  massive  cutbacks  in  defense  per- 
sonnel and  programs.  That  situation  re- 
mains the  same  today. 

The  actions  of  the  House  have  been 
inconsistent  as  they  relate  to  the  de- 
fense budget.  This  situation  has  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  ior  Its  chairman  ^Mr.  Mus- 
Kn:) .  and  for  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
and    Appropriations    Committees.    The 
House  voted  a  budget  resolution  with 
less  money  in  it  than  the  Senate  res- 
olution. Then  the  House  voted  a  defense 
authorization  bill   substantially   higher 
than  the  Senate,  and  did  not  challenge  it 
as  threatening  the  budget  targets.  As  a 
result,  the  defense  authorization  confer- 
ence report,  which  had  made  reasonable 
compromises  with   the  House  position, 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
then  voted  an  appropriations  bill  which 
it  deemed  higher  than  the  budget  tar- 
gets.  But   this   appropriation   was   not 
challenged.  Now  I  understand  that  the 
House  Budget  Committee  is  considering 
lowering  the  budget  authority  target  by 
over  $1  billion,  after  the  appropriations 
bill  has  passed  the  House.  This  leaves 
the  Senate  to  deal  with  an  appropria- 
tions bill  the  House  feels  is  higher  than 
the  old  target  and  the  possibility  of  a 
second  House  budget  resolution  that  low- 
ers the  old  target.  Mr.  President,  there 


simply  must  be  some  consistency  of  tlie 
treatment  of  tlie  defense  budget  by  both 
Houses  in  the  budget  resolutions,  tlie 
authorization  bills,  and  the  appropria- 
tions bills. 

The  press  has  noted  the  apparent  to- 
tal confusion  on  the  budget  scorekeeping 
particularly  as  it  deals  witii  the  defense 
budget.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  a  scorekeeping  report,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  a  different  score- 
keeping   report,   and  I   understand   the 
House  Budget  Committee  has  its  own  in- 
ternal scorekeeping  methods.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  tell  where  the  defense  budg- 
et stands  by  reading  these  scorekeeping 
reports.  I  realize  this  is  the  first  year  of 
the  new  budget  process.  I  also  realize  the 
situation  is  being  worked  on.  But  it  must 
be  remedied,  and  m  the  very  near  future. 
An  example  of  this  scorekeeping  con- 
fusion is  the  treatment  of  aid  to  the 
Middle  East.  I  have  looked  at  the  score- 
keeping  reports  and  various  letters  of  the 
various  committees  regarding   the  de- 
fen.se  budget.  Nowhere  can  I  find  a  refer- 
ence to  the  billions  of  dollars  of  aid  for 
the  Middle  East.  MiUtai-y  aid  is  supposed 
to  appear  in  the  national  defense  cate- 
gory. I  would  warn  everyone  involved  in 
the  budgeting  process  that  we  must  not 
delude  ourselves  Into  thinking  we  can 
provide  aid  to  the  Middle  East  by  cutting 
further  oiur  own  military  forces.  Thi.s 
large  item  ought  to  be  addressed  when 
the  overall  national  defense  budget  cate- 
goi-y  is  considered,  yet  I  find  no  mention 
of  it  there  at  this  time, 

FinaUy,  witWn  the  last  10  days  the 
press  reported  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  at  the  request  of  Senators 
Cranston,  Eacleton,  Proxmire,  Kennidy, 
ScHWEiKER,  Mathias,  Hatfieu).  and 
Case,  found  that  the  defense  budget 
would  exceed  targets  by  some  $932  mil- 
lion. What  the  press  did  not  mention 
were  the  assiunptions  imposed  on  the 
Budget  Office  by  the  Senators.  These  as- 
sumptions—not the  UJS.  military- 
budget— Is  what  caused  the  defense 
budget  category  to  appear  over  the  tar- 
get. For  example,  the  Senators  required 
the  Budget  Office  to  assume  the  militarj- 
construction  appropriation  bill  would  be 
cut  $225  million.  Eveiybody  knows  the  al- 
re&Cy  passed  construction  authorization 
cut  $400  million  and  the  appropriations 
bill  cannot  exceed  that  figure. 

Thus,  $175  million,  which  represents 
$400  million  minus  $225  mUlion.  was  er- 
roneously added  to  make  up  the  $932 
million  "excess."  Another  assumption,  a 
very  important  assumption  imposed 
upon  the  Budget  Office,  was  that  no  re- 
duction be  made  for  military  assistance 
to  Cambodia.  This  totaled  $425  million 
in  the  original  President's  budget.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senators  intended  to  re- 
sume military  aid  to  Cambodia,  but  I 
do  not  understand  why  It  should  not 
come  out  of  the  budget  or  why  we  should 
further  cut  our  military  forces  to  pay 
for  this  bookkeeping  Item.  Another  re- 
quired assumption  was  that  there  would 
be  no  pay  caps,  but  we  know  we  have 
already  voted  a  5-percent  pay  cap  at 
least  on  active  military  and  civilian  pay. 
This  erroneous  pay  assumption  accounts 
for  about  $900  million.  Other  smaller 
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erroneous  assumptions,  when  added  to 
the  ones  mentioned  here  would  make  tbe 
defense  budget  about  $700  million  below 
target  histead  of  $932  above  target— ex- 
cludhig  military  aid  to  the  Middle  East 
which  could  be  as  much  as  $1.5  billion. 
This  is  using  the  figures  that  these  Sen- 
ators used  and  using  the  overall  assump- 
tions they  used.  If  we  take  the  correct 
assumptions  instead  of  the  incorrect  as- 
sumptions, we  have  a  totally  different 
picture,  and  yet  that  has  stirred  up  an 
awful  lot  of  publicity,  and  it  is  really 
a  very,  very  erroneous  kind  of  bookkeep- 
ing procedure. 

The  point  I  make  about  all  this 
"budgeteering"  is  that  it  does  not  address 
one  single  substantive  issue  concerning 
defense  policy.  It  does  not  address  the 
kinds  of  equipment  and  units  or  the  de- 
ployments of  those  imits  we  must  have 
to  carry  out  our  foreign  and  defense  pol- 
icies. It  does  not  address  the  efficiency  of 
management  of  the  Defense  Department 
It  does  not  address  anything  but  a  series 
of  accounting  procedures  and  ill-defined 
assumptions. 

I  believe  we  must  be  concerned  about 
more  fundamental  defense  issues.  We 
should  debate  the  defense  budget  in  the 
context  of  the  mission  we  expect  the 
defense  establishment  to  carry  out,  the 
forces  that  are  needed  for  these  mis- 
sions, the  support  that  is  needed  for 
these  forces,  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  Defense  Department  manages 
forces  and  their  support  and  the  re- 
sources required  to  pay  for  it  all. 

I  add  some  perspective  to  Judging 
where  we  stand  if  we  accept  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  reduction  In 
the  defense  budget. 

First,  although  we  do  not  hear  much 
about  this  in  the  media,  our  defense 
forces  and  defense  budget  are  far  below 
the  levels  we  have  become  accustomed 
to  through  the  25  years  of  the  cold  war. 
Even  though  the  defense  budget  is 
large — about  $90  billion— we  are  not 
spending  the  money  in  the  proportions 
that  we  did  in  the  past.  The  defense 
budget  has  not  kept  up  with  the  Infla- 
tion. "Hie  funds  for  procurement  and 
R.  <t  D.  in  the  House  appropriations  bUl 
are  only  $8.7  billion  higher  than  the 
amount  spent  in  fiscal  year  1964,  and  this 
was  prior  to  the  Vietnam  buildup.  That 
is  a  39-percent  increase.  It  compares 
with  an  86-percent  inflationary  Increase 
in  the  Wholesale  Price  Index.  Thiis.  we 
have  the  situation  where  funds  for  de- 
fense investment  have  been  increased 
at  less  than  half  the  rate  that  would  be 
needed  to  just  stay  even  with  inflation. 
It  is  like  the  homeowner  who  gets  a  $45 
pay  raise  when  his  house  pajrments  have 
gone  up  $100.  SimUarly,  military  pay 
rates  have  gone  up  123  percent  in  that 
period,  but  fimds  to  cover  that  pay  have 
only  gone  up  97  percent  The  result  is 
very  simple.  We  have  a  lot  fewer  people 
in  the  mUitary.  The  same  with  fuel 
prices  which  have  increased  163  percent, 
and  food  prices  which  have  Increased 
99  percent  and  civilian  salaries  which 
have  increased  84  percent.  The  defense 
budget  has  simply  not  kept  up  with  these 
price  Increases. 

Wliat  is  the  result?  The  result  is 
predictable. 
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We  have  a  lot  fewer  fwoes  in  being 
and  we  are  buying  a  lot  fewer  weapons 
than  in  the  past  Military  personnel 
stroigth  has  been  reduced  585,000  since 
tbe  1964  pre-Vietnam  levels.  The  ntun- 
ber  of  men  m  the  Army  for  each  division 
has  dropped  from  59,600  to  48,700.  The 
mmiber  of  Navy  ships  has  dropped  from 
917  to  490 — the  lowest  level  since  1939. 
The  number  of  Air  Force  aircraft  has 
dropped  from  16,000  in  1964  to  9,400  in 
1976 — the  lowest  number  since  1950.  The 
numbers  of  troops  we  have  deployed 
overseas  has  declined  frcsn  719,000  in 
1964  to  480,000  today.  As  can  be  seen 
from  these  figures,  the  levels  of  forces 
the  United  States  will  have  in  1976  is 
substantially  below  the  levels  we  main- 
tained during  the  25  years  of  the  cold 
war. 

We  are  also  bujring  fewer  weapons 
today  than  in  the  pre-Vietnam  period. 
For  example,  the  1976  President's  budg- 
et request  included  271  fighter  attack  air- 
craft, compared  with  583  10  years  ago — 
a  50-percent  reduction.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Caknoh)  will 
address  that  issue  specifically.  There  are 
two  attack  sut>marine8  in  the  1976  budg- 
et, compared  with  six  in  1965 — a  66-per- 
cent reduction.  There  are  138  new  hell- 
copters  in  the  1976  bu(iget  request,  com- 
pared with  1,226  in  fiscal  year  1965 — a 
90-percent  reduction.  There  are  zero  new 
transport  aircraft  in  the  1976  budget  re- 
quest compared  with  84  in  1965 — a  100- 
percent  reduction.  We  have  seen  a  lot  of 
publicity  over  the  last  weekends  about 
the  Soviet  Union  and  about  what  vari- 
ous people  have  said  about  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  Soviet  military  budget. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  persistently  in- 
creased their  defense  expenditures  and 
miUtary  fcn-ces. 

Since  1964  Soviet  military  manpower 
has  increased  by  1  million  men  and  now 
is  exactly  double  U.S.  military  strength. 
On  average  from  1972  to  1974  the  SovietB 
produced  3,000  tanlcs  per  year,  compared 
with  462  in  the  United  States.  They  pro- 
duced, annually,  1,200  cannon,  compared 
to  170  hi  the  United  States;  930  tactical 
aircraft  per  year  were  produced  by  the 
Soviets  compared  to  540  in  the  United 
States;  39  siulace  ships  per  year  for 
tiiem,  compared  to  11  for  us.  In  this  age 
of  so-called  detente,  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
what  the  Soviet  intentions  are.  However, 
it  is  very  clear  that  they  are  doggedly 
and  gradually  increasing  their  military 
capabilities  year  after  year.  There  has 
been  no  dramatic  increase  in  any  one 
year — at  the  same  time  though  the 
United  States  has  been  graduaUy  and 
doggedly  cutting  its  miUtary  expendi- 
tures. So  those  who  are  looking  around 
for  a  straw  man  keep  talking  about  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  dra- 
matically increased  their  military  capa- 
bilities in  any  1  year,  and  that  is  true, 
Mr.  President  but  when  we  have  two 
countries  going  in  opposite  directions, 
the  result  over  a  5-to-6-yesu:  period  can 
indeed  be  dramatic,  even  though  the  dif- 
ference in  any  one  year  is  not  dramatic. 
So  if  these  trends  continue,  in  my  opin- 
ion, at  some  point  the  United  States  of 
America  will  clearly  become  militarily 
inferior. 

I  believe  these  are  the  serious  Issues 


we  must  face  when  dealing  with  the  de-  . 
fense  budget  We  need  a  great  d^ate  on 
our  f ordgn  policy  and  our  defense  policy, 
but  we  should  not  mislead  the  American 
people  into  thinking  the  defense  budget 
is  simply  one  big  numbers  game  and  that 
a  few  billion  dollars  one  way  of  another 
does  not  really  matter.  We  must  take  a 
careful,  hard  and  responsible  look. 

I  believe  the  cuts  made  by  the  House 
in  the  defense  budget  have  gone  too  far. 
It  is  hard  to  say  precisely  how  much  is 
too  much — that  is  the  Job  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  However,  there  are 
a  number  of  indicators  that  infer  that 
the  cuts  made  by  the  House  would  dam- 
age key  elmients  of  the  defense  budget 
and  the  defense  program. 

First  the  original  budget  resolution 
provided  for  a  $7  bilUou,  6.5  percent, 
cut  in  the  overall  national  defense  cate- 
gory. Thus  far  the  House  has  cut  about 
$8.5  bilUon,  8.2  percent  in  the  regular 
defense  and  mihtar>'  construction  ap- 
propriations bills.  An  additional  $1  bil- 
lion in  cuts — totaling  $9.5  bilUon  or 
8.8  percent  of  the  whole  defense  budget 
as  sul»nitted  by  the  President  has  been 
identified  as  possibilities  in  the  defense 
category.  This  $9.5  billion  reduction  is 
substantial.  It  is  substantially  more  than 
the  $7  billion  cut  envisioned  and  debated 
by  Congress  in  the  fli-st  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  saying  is 
that  we  have  cut  or  identified  as  cuts 
$9.5  billion,  which  represents  $2.5  billion 
or  36  percent  more  than  the  original 
budget  resolution. 

Second,  ships  and  aircraft  msdnte- 
nance  has  been  a  problem.  In  the  Senate 
authorization  bill.  Senators  Hastxk  and 
Bath  offered  an  amendment  to  exclude 
industrially  funded  civilians — ^many  of 
whom  work  in  shipyards  and  aircraft  re- 
pair plants — fj:om^_congre5sionfil  author- 
ization. These  Senators  felt  that  this 
amendment  would  improve  efficiency  of 
needed  ship  and  aircraft  maintenance 
activities.  While  I  opposed  the  amend- 
ment because  I  do  not  beUeve  it  would 
accomplish  its  purpose,  I  did  agree  with 
the  objective  of  improved  maintenance. 
In  that  debate,  I  pointed  out  that  the  au- 
thorization bill  did  not  cut  industrially 
funded  shipyards  or  other  activities.  The 
cuts  in  previous  years  in  these  activities 
were  made  in  the  appropriation  bill,  not 
the  authorization  bill.  Now  we  have  this 
situation  coming  right  back  here  today, 
in  terms  of  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  sent  over  in  the  House 
appropriation  bill,  because  that  bill  cuts 
shipyards  and  other  industrially  funded 
activities  by  more  than  7.000  personnel 
and  some  $200  million.  I  believe  this 
reduction  would  further  aggravate  what 
is  already  a  serious  problem — the  ma- 
terial condition  of  our  ships  and  aircraft. 

The  House  bill  would  make  a  $788  mil- 
lion cut  in  fimds  for  the  so-called  stock 
funds.  These  funds  are  used  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  inflation  of  a  whole  range  of 
common  everyday  items  needed  to  keep 
the  forces  operating  and  ready.  Some  86 
^percent  of  these  fimds  are  for  fuel  and 
spare  parts.  This  kind  of  a  cut  would  lead 
to  less  fls^ng,  ship  steaming  time  and 
training,  and  more  equipment  that  could 
.  not  be  repaired  for  lack  of  spare  parts. 
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It  makes  no  s&iBe  to  have  2  million  men 
under  anu  and  deny  them  the  where- 
withal to  train  or  maintain  their  equip- 
ment. 

lliere  are  a  number  ot  other  at«as, 
such  as  recruiting,  procvirement,  and  re- 
search and  development,  where  the  House 
bill  may  have  cut  too  far.  I  win  not  go 
into  detaU  on  them  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, I  brieve  the  Apprcviriatlons  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  must  give  them 
careful  sieruthiy  to  prevent  serious  dam- 
age to  the  defense  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  asked 
the  Senate  Aivroprlations  Committee  to 
restore  some  $2.6  billion  of  the  $7.6  bll- 
1km  cut  in  the  House  bill.  In  light  of  the 
tight  budget  situation  and  the  nature  of 
some  ot  these  reductions.  I  do  not  believe 
this  much  restoration  is  politically  feas- 
ible. However,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  at 
leastfl  blllkm  of  the  House  reductions 
are  very  questionable  and  go  beyond  any 
cuts  contemplated  in  previous  debates, 
llieretore.  I  believe  the  Senate  Appro- 
priattons  Committee  should  review  the 
detailed  areas  and  make  such  reductions 
and  restorations  as  may  be  needed  to 
maintain  a  strong  national  defense  pro- 
gram. I  would  note  that  Senator  Muskib's 
letter  to  Senator  McCLSLtAN  indicates 
that  under  several  reasonable  assump- 
tions there  is  over  $700  million  available 
in  the  defense  category  to  add  to  the  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Knally,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
the  upcoming  second  budget  res<riutlon 
as  it  relates  to  defense.  In  my  opinion, 
the  original  defense  budget  targets  must 
be  raised  In  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tton.  The  sum  of  aU  the  Items  in  the  de- 
foise  category  will  come  close— within 
1  to  3  percent — of  the  (»1glnal  targets, 
but  those  targete  wlU  have  to  be  in- 
creased by  that  percentage  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First,  the  outlay  figure  in  the  original 
targete  was  In  error  and  was  inconsistent 
with  the  budget  authority  figure.  I  have 
r«»e»tedly  pohited  out  this  problem,  and 
now  I  understand  the  House  Budget 
Committee  is  also  attempting  to  correct 
this  error. 

Second,  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
already  Identified  cuts  in  defense  total 
$9.5  billion— far  more  than  the  $7  billion 
mvlskmed  in  the  first  budget  resolution, 
rhe  major  reason  for  these  further  cute 
Is  to  try  to  offset  other  coste  that  have 
risen  and  that  cannot  be  controlled  by 
the  Defense  Department.  This  is  what  is 
50  important  and  has  been  overiooked 
time  after  time  in  the  debate  on  the  floor 
yt  the  Senate  and  in  the  various  com- 
mittees. Perhaps  this  is  uncontroUable 
md  perhaps  it  is  not.  But  if  any  item 
n  the  budget  is  uncontrollable,  these 
sertalnly  are.  These  include  increased 
>ay  raise  coste.  $0.9  billion  and  decreased 
evenues  from  oil  reserve  and  stockpile 
ales,  $0.8  blUlon.  I  do  not  beUeve  our 
Qllitaiy  forces  should  be  cut  to  fully 
>flset  these  coste  totalling  $1.7  billion 
vhich  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  na- 
lonal  security  or  our  military  forces. 

Third,  a  similar  cost  that  carmot  be 

«ntrolIed   by   Defense   Department    is 

1  allltary  aid  to  the  Middle  East.  Under 

he  current  budget  ground  rules.  Middle 

:  :ast  mmtary  aid  will  appear  In  the  de- 


fense category.  There  was  no  money  for 
tills  new  aid  package  in  the  President's 
budget  or  in  the  congressional  budget 
resolution.  This  aid  request,  which  could 
total  as  much  as  $1.5  billion,  will  have  to 
be  added  to  the  defense  budget  category 
targete.  Our  own  military  forces  should 
not  be  cut  to  offset  this  cost. 

Fourth,  as  I  have  alr^wly  said,  the 
House  has  cut  the  defense  budget  too 
much  and  I  believe  the  Senate  should  not 
cut  that  much.  Although  there  may  be 
some  headroom  already  in  the  current 
targete  to  increase  the  House-passed 
appropriations  bill,  it  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient. The  targete  will  have  to  be  raised 
to  accommodate  this. 

Finally,  I  believe  an  essential  increase 
in  the  defense  category  can  and  should 
be  offset  by  reductions  in  other  non- 
defense  budget  areas. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYBE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  junior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia for  the  excellent  statement  he  has 
made  this  afternoon.  He  has  been  a  real 
wealth  of  help  with  respect  to  the  diffi- 
cult problems  we  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  face  almost  every  time 
we  meet. 

In  particular,  this  year  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Conmiittee  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Therefore,  he  has  a  firm  understanding 
of  the  issue  under  discussion  and  has 
been  able  to  delineate  in  debate  where 
some  of  the  logical  transgressions  or 
illogical  transgressions  have  taken  place, 
as  the  Budget  Committee  starte  ite  work. 
If  our  distinguished  chairman  were 
here,  I  know  he  would  be  echoing  my  re- 
marks, in  an  even  more  elaborate  man- 
ner, because  I  know  how  proud  he  is  of 
the  work  of  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Georgia  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  echo  the  kind  remarks 
he  has  made  about  me  so  far  as  his  efforte 
are  concerned.  He  heads  one  of  the  most 
Important  committees  in  Congress,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  he  does  an  excellent  job  in  that 
regard.  So  I  appreciate  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Ninra)  for  his  thoughtful  remarks  oii 
our  spending  trends  for  national  defense. 
I  also  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
about  the  work  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  done  on  our  committee. 

I  subscribe  to  the  thesis  that  we  al- 
ready have  made  major  reductions  in 
the  past  10  years,  and  we  must  exercise 
extreme  caution  before  making  further 
cute,  arbitrary  in  nature,  in  our  defense 
budget 
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it  us  look  at  the  pertinent  figures 
[at^show  the  trends  of  how  much  of 
our  Nation's  output  is  devoted  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  The  comparisons  I  will 


make  are  relative  to  1964.  the  last 
"peacethne"  year  before  the  Vietnam 
war  caused  an  increase  In  expenditures 
In  1964.  we  devoted  8.3  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  to  defense,  where- 
as this  year's  defense  budget  request 
would  have  taken  only  5.8  percent  of  the 
GNP.  or  only  two-thirds  as  much  as  in 
1964.  It  is  obvious  that  this  reduction  in 
the  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct being  aUocated  to  defense  should 
mean  that  the  numbers  of  people  work- 
ing on  national  defense  also  must  have 
declmed  significantly,  and  the  figures 
support  this  contention. 

In  1964  the  defense  budget  funded  a 
imiformed  military  force  level  of  2  7  mil- 
lion whereas  in  1976  it  will  be  2.1  mUlion 
so  we  have  cut  half  a  million  people  from 
our  Armed  Forces. 

In  1964,  the  defense  budget  supported 
2.3  million  civilians  working  in  defense- 
related  industry,  whereas  by  1976  the 
proposed  budget  would  have  supported 
1.5  million  civilians  or  800,000  fewer 
workers  turning  out  defense  weapons  for 
the  U.S.  military. 

In  1964,  the  defense  budget  supported 
1  million  civil  service  employees,  civilians 
working  directly  on  the  Federal  payroll 
in  Government  laboratories,  arsenals  re- 
pair faculties,  and  headquarters  such  as 
the  Pentagon.  This  year,  the  figure  still 
IS  nearly  1  milhon  for  the  civil  service,  so 
this  is  the  only  category  which  has  not 
seen  major  reductions  as  the  result  of 
the  declining  trend  to  defense's  share  of 
the  gross  national  product. 

Of  course,  as  every  one  of  us  is  so  well 
aware,  defense  spending  in  doUar  terms 
has  increased  dramatically.  In  1964  we 
saw  a  budget  of  $51  billion,  and  'this 
year's  budget  request  was  for  $104  billion 
But  inflation  has  eroded  the  value  of 
those  dollars  and  today's  higher  doUars 
buy  far  less  man-years  of  output  than  in 
1964.  While  the  doUars  have  doubled  hi 
quantity,  real  purchasing  power  actually 
has  declined  more  than  20  percent. 

FISCAL  TEAR    1876   BTTDGET  CUTS 

With  those  commente  on  our  overall 
trends  in  investment  into  national  de- 
fense, let  us  consider  what  we  have  done 
m  Congress  so  far  this  year  to  the  de- 
feme  budget  request.  The  auUiorizing 
legislation  scrubbed  the  R.  &  D    and 
weapons  procurement  part  of  the  defense 
budget  and  cut  $4.4  billion  from  Uie  $29  9 
biUion  requested.  This  was  a  15-percent 
reduction  to  this  part  of  tlie  defense  pro- 
gram. The  House  appropriations  bill  then 
took   another    $880   million   from   this 
R.  &  D.  and  procurement  category  for  a 
total  $5.3  billion  cut,  and  reduced  the 
personnel  and  operations  part  of  the 
budget  request  by  another  $2.6  billion 
for  a  total  cut  of  $7.9  billion.  The  lat- 
ter figure  reflecte  a  $300  mlUion  "in- 
ventory   replenishment"    reduction     a 
technical  reduction  refiectmg  an  item' cut 
by  the  authorizing  committee.  So  there 
should  be  no  argxunent  over  the  fact  that 
a  major  cut  aheady  has  been  made  this 
year. 

The  current  issue  before  us  is  whether 
we  now  have  taken  too  much  out  and 
also  whether  this  reduced  budget  meete 
our  congressional  budget  guidelines.  I, 
for  one.  believe  that  the  House  has  taker 
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too  much  from  this  year's  bill,  and  I  ac- 
cept the  figures  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Indicatliig  that  the  Senate  could 
restore  about  a  blUiiRi  dollars  without 
breaking  the  Intent  of  those  budget 
guidelines. 

rOREICN    MILITAST   AID   ISSUE 

The  Senator  has  raised  a  very  fim- 
damental  Issue  when  he  pointe  out  that 
none  of  our  discussions  of  the  budget 
guidelines  has  brought  out  the  point 
that  our  national  defense  budget  cate- 
gory Includes  foreign  military  aid.  Why 
this  is  not  Included  under  the  Interna- 
tional affairs  category  of  the  budget  I 
am  not  sure,  and  In  my  opinion  It  should 
be  changed  to  that  category  in  the  future. 
Xnclodlng  foreign  mOltury  aid  as  a 
charge  against  national  defense  allows 
It  to  be  traded  off  against  spendhig  for 
weapons  tmd  manpower  for  U.S.  forces, 
and  I  btUeve  these  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct Items  with  separate  and  distinct 
argumente  and  Issues  to  be  debated  as 
we  set  their  priorities.  In  my  opinion,  the 
budget  reporte  should  treat  them  as  such, 
and  I  recommend  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  changing  foreign  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  International  defense 
category  before  we  start  next  year's 
budget  cycle. 

SUPPORT   rOR    BUDGET    PROCESS 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
I  fully  support  our  new  congressional 
budget  process.  If  we  all  will  use  It  as  a 
v^iicle  to  establish  budget  targete  and 
then  to  insure  that  we  stay  within  them, 
not  only  in  defense  but  in  every  spending 
area,  then  we  will  have  provided  a  means 
for  establishing  a  fiscally  responsible 
budgeting  process.  Therefore,  I  will  sup- 
port efforte  to  keep  the  national  defense 
category  of  spending  within  the  guide- 
lines this  year,  despite  not  liking  having 
foreign  militai-y   aid   included  therein. 

However.  I  believe  that  we  must  be 
realistic  when  we  look  at  the  targete. 
As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  pointed  out, 
the  outiays  target  is  not  realistic  and 
cannot  be  met  this  year.  The  Budget 
Committee  set  that  target  initially  on  Ite 
own,  and  should  be  prepared  to  adjust 
it  now,  but  I  will  support  efforte  to  hold 
our  overall  obligational  authority  within 
the  targete,  except  as  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances come  up  to  change  it 

I  hope  that  next  year  we  will  have  a 
fuller  dialog  between  the  defense  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  committees 
and  the  Budget  Committee  as  we  set  the 
budget  targete.  so  we  all  will  know  how 
we  arrive  at  the  targete  and  why  we 
arrive  at  them.  In  my  opinion,  we  do  not 
have  that  situation  this  year. 

MIPPLX    EAST    AID    ISSUE 

There  is  another  major  issue  which 
must  be  faced  up  to  but  has  not  been 
discussed  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  and 
that  is  the  Middle  East  aid  issue.  We 
all  are  aware,  of  course,  that  promises 
have  been  made  regarding  providing 
significant  amoxmte  of  aid,  miUtary  and 
nonmilltary,  to  Israel  and  Egypt  as  a 
result  of  the  Sinai  accords.  So  far  we 
have  not  had  any  specific  aid  program 
proposed  to  Congress,  and  we  do  not 
know  any  details  of  what  weapons  or 
how  much  spending  will  be  requested 
for  this  fiscal  year. 


My  position  Is  that  this  particular  aid 
request  should  be  considered  separately 
from  our  current  debate  on  the  mwro- 
prlations  for  UJL  defense  needs.  I  think 
that  the  targete  for  natioaal  def oise  that 
we  are  discussing  now  should  not  include 
any  allowances  or  estimates  for  this  spe- 
cial foreisTi  military  aid  request  whkh 
may  be  forthcoming  later  on.  I  definitely 
believe  that  we  should  not  cut  our  ap- 
propriations for  UJ3.  miUtary  forces  in 
order  to  fund  foreign  aid  to  Egypt  or 
Israel.  That  latter  aid  is  a  separate  ques- 
tion which  we  should  consider  on  ite  own 
merite,  and  we  should  adjust  the  budget 
ceilings  when  we  pass  on  that  aid  pro- 
gram. "^ 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  I  support  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Q^orgia.  himself  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  as  well 
as  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that 
this  year's  defense  budget  already  has 
been  cut  too  low  by  the  House.  There  is 
no^uestion  that  significant  restorations 
can  be  made  and  still  stay  within  the 
intwit  of  the  budget  guidelines— TOA. 
Defense  has  been  cut  back  significantly 
in  real  terms  since  1964.  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  cut  It  further  on  an 
arbitrary  basis.  I  hope  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  Budget 
Committee  will  consider  these  pohite  as 
they  proceed  with  the  defense  bill. 

Mr.  McINTTRE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Nevada,  who  does  an  excellent  Job  as 
the  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subcommittees  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Armed  Services.  He  knows 
more  about  the  tactical  area  and  the 
procurement  area  than,  I  think,  anyone 
in  the  Senate,  perhaps  in  Congress.  I 
thank  him  for  his  kind  remarks  and  I 
do  concur  in  his  remarks  and  analysis. 
I  hope  that  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Appro- 
priations will  consider  the  remarks  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  made  as 
they  begin  to  mark  up  a  very  important 
defense  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
for  his  remarks.  In  the  Tactical  Air 
Power  Subcommittee,  we  are  constantly 
looking  at  the  problem  that  the  doUars 
will  buy  less.  We  have,  therefore,  to  try 
to  cut  back  in  numbers  because,  as  he 
pointed  out  in  his  remarks  Initially,  we 
can  buy  much  fewer  in  terms  of  the  total 
numbers  of  what  we  need  at  this  time 
as  a  result  of  inflationary  processes  that 
haven  taken  place  and  as  a  result  of  the 
dollar  requlremente.  I  think  this  Is  a  very 
important  area  and  it  is  an  area  that  we 
should  not  go  into  with  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach. We  have  to  look  at  it  very,  very 
carefully  if  ttc  are  not  going  to  endanger 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  I 
thar.>c  the  Senator  for  his  commente. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  my  able  and  distinguished 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada, 
and  add  my  ccmcem  about  the  current 
debaie  over  the  defense  appropriation 
biU. 

I  might  r  y  that,  on  the  floor  now  are 
three  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  who  probably  put  in 


more  hours  surveying  that  budget  than 
any  other  Senator  outside  of  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  The  Senator  from. 
Nevada  works  over  the  tactical  air 
budget,  all  the  requeste  made  by  the 
services  in  that  area;  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  lias  taken  on  the  tre- 
mendous question  of  personnel;  and  I 
bring  up  the  rear  of  that  debate  with  the 
all-important  requeste  that  are  made  in 
the  field  of  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  the  debate  about 
budget  figures  and  bookkeeping  has 
obscured  the  criKlal  substantive  issues 
of  Defense  poUcy.  We  cannot  overlook 
the  importance  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  the  need  to  curb  all  areas  of  Federal 
spending,  yet  we  should  not  let  the  num- 
ber game  blind  us  to  the  need  for 
reasoned  debate  on  our  defense  policy 
and  specific  programs  requested  by  the 
Pentagon. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  neither  side  In^ 
this  debate  has  addressed  Itself  suf- 
ficiently to  these  important  Issues. 
Argumente  over  dollars  have  replaced 
debate  over  quaUty.  The  result  may  be  an 
arbitrarily  arrived  at  budget  figure  which 
refiecte  neither  selectivity  nor  respon- 
siveness to  national  security  needs. 

The  Pentagon  has  long  been  a  culprit 
in  this  process.  Indeed,  the  prime  causes 
of  public  and  congressional  skepticism 
about  defense  budget  requeste  have  been 
the  Pentagon's  Incessant  cry  of  wolf, 
their  indiscriminate  appeals  to  scare 
tactics,  their  imwlUlugness  to  do  the 
difficult  task  of  Judging  priorities,  and 
their  advocacy  of  Ul-oonceived.  inde- 
fensible, extravagant,  and  redundant 
programs  on  the  basis  of  testimony 
which  often  lacks  candor,  accuracy,  or 
even  a  decent  respect  for  the  constitu- 
tional status  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  does  have  an 
important  constitutional  rede  to  play  In 
the  making  of  the  Defense  budget.  Hiis 
role,  too,  must  be  plasred  with  wisdom, 
applying  sound  principles  of  selectivity 
and  ansdysis.  It  Is  in  this  regard  that  I 
am  concerned  about  the  House  action  in 
sharply  reducing  the  research  and  de- 
veloi»nent  portion  of  the  Defense  budget. 
Across-the-board  cute  may  be  appro- 
priate in  certain  areas,  but  a  success- 
ful R.  It  D.  program  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate level-of -effort.  We  must  continue 
to  sustain  our  technology  base  in  the 
research  and  exploratory  development 
areas,  the  so-called  6.1  and  6.2  line  items 
in  the  budget. 

These  items,  the  6.1  and  6.2,  refer  to 
basic  research,  exploratory  development. 
and  applied  research,  the  very  seedbeds. 
Mr.  President,  of  the  technology  of  the 
future,  a  technology.  I  am  proud  and 
confident  to  say,  in  which  we  hold  a  sub- 
stantial lead  over  the  Soviete. 

I  do  not  argue  that  the  R.  k  D.  budget 
is  sacrosanct  In  fact  followhig  my  con- 
sistent record  of  finding  soft  spoto  and 
there  have  been  many  in  the  R.  4  D.  re- 
quest for  the  past  7  years  and  recom- 
mending cute  aggregating  some  $3.5  bil- 
lion which  were  adopted  by  the  Armed 
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SenrloeB  Cttnmlttee  and  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  paaeed  an  R.  ft  D.  autboilMtion 
bin  for  flaeal  year  1976  amounttnc  to 
$9.7  bflUoo.  mne  $494  mUUan  or  4J  ptx- 
cent  iMlow  ttM  House.  TbeCoogrteatnb- 
seqaentty  authortad  this  amount. 

TlM  Anned  Oct  vices  Committee  Re- 
pori  No.  94-149  on  the  authorintlon  bill 
acknowledsed.  <m  page  74.  that  cmly  $700 
million  o<  the  requested  Increase  of  $1.6 
bllUon  orer  fiscal  year  1975  was  for  real 
effort  and  that  the  remaining  $900  mil- 
lion taduded  was  for  lnflatl<m  and  for 
Items  transferred  from  other  accounts. 
Tliflrefore.  the  amount  of  $9.7  billion 
finally  authoriaed  Included  an  increase 
of  only  some  $215  million  for  what  we 
tenn  real  effort. 

Mr.  President,  by  cutting  the  R.  ft  D. 
request  $966.6  mlOkm  below  the  amount 
autliorlaed.  the  Hbose  now  has  effec- 
tively reduced  the  fiscal  year  1976  R.  ft  D. 
program  some  $171  million  bdow  the 
Oscal  year  leveL  If  sustained,  this  not 
only  wffl  undermine  the  vital  R.  ft  D.  pro- 
pam  but  wlU  cause  major  program  ter- 
mtnatloDs.  redactions  or  poetpononents. 
I  camoi  subscribe  to  a  cmgresslonal 
fttUtode  that  places  the  need  for  a  bal- 
uiced  budget  above  the  need  for  ade- 
quate defense. 

I  am  in  complete  agreonent  with 
those  who  argue  that  a  healthy  and 
nataie  economy  is  as  vital  to  our  national 
lecuAy  ac  is  an  effective  fii^ting  force. 
Sot.  the  choice  BCr.  President  does  not 
lave  to  be  between  these  important 
tBOmxb  upon  which  our  future  as  a  nation 
lertiu  The  Senate  must  find  other  pro- 
crams  of  lesser  priority  which  can  be 
ml 

I  am  not  usually  Impressed  by  the  loud 
md  provocative  complaints  from  the 
Pentagon.  However,  there  is  some  sub- 
itanee  to  their  arguments  and  their  lec- 
Maa  should  be  glvm  the  most  serious 

I  wklerattoi  by  the  Appropriations 
Tommlttee  as  it  considers  wbaX  action 
o  take  <m  the  pending  Defense  budget 
I  win  not  get  Into  tbe  specific  details 
ft  tiie  R.  ft  D.  program  now.  although  I 
nay  do  so  when  the  bin  is  debated  on 

'  he  floor.  However.  I  would  recnnmend 
bat  tbe  Senate  hold  the  R.  ft  D.  program 

1  X  about  the  same  levd  as  fiscal  year 
975.  nils  woaid  mean  cuttbig  about 

i  199  mllUon  from  the  $9,673  billion  au- 

1  tMKlMd  but  It  would  restore  almost  $200 

]  ainianeutl^tfaeBtouse. 
Tbls  action  would  permit  partus  or 

1  otal  restoration  of  major  deletions  or 

]  adnetions  made  by  the  House  in  some 

I  npertant  i^rograms  ineinMng  the  fol- 
liwlog: 

Pftst  abort  range  air  defense  missile 
<  Roland); 

Seeond.  MK-«0O  MARV  Evader; 

Tbird.  Afar  laanehfSd  cruise  missile;  and 

l^aurth.  Dsf  ense  research  sciences. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
t  >  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Approprla- 
t  <ms  Oonanittee  to  consider  these  facts 

I I  their  fuUest  ImpUcatkm  and  to  report 
cut  a  bin  wfaiefa  wfll  Insure  that  our 
fiture  mflttary  starength  is  adequately 
I  molded. 

X  am  hacnr  to  yldd  to  the  Senator 
f  "om  Oeorgla. 


Mr.  NDWN.  I  would  Just  like  to  say  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  made 
an  excellent  statanent  I  think  no  one 
would  ever  accuse  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  of  being  in  favor  of  every 
item  sent  over  here  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  for  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and, 
I  hope,  for  the  jimlor  Senator  from 
GeMgia. 

But  these  items  that  have  been  cut  now 
need  very,  very  close  scrutiny  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  None  of  us 
here  today  have  gone  into  considerable 
detail  on  which  items  because  that  is  the 
function  at  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, but  I  do  congratiilate  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  for  making  an 
exceUent  statement  and  putting  the 
R.  ft  D.  budget  in  perspective. 

In  spite  of  all  the  r^x>rts  that  have 
gone  out  during  the  last  12  to  18  months 
about  the  fact  that  defense  spending 
keeps  going  up,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  defense  sp^iding,  if  you  take  out 
Inflation,  has  not  been  going  up,  par- 
ticularly if  you  consider  the  tremendous 
increases  in  the  C06t  of  manpower. 

I  was  informed  when  the  budget  was 
sent  up  this  year  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  administration  were  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  manpower  had 
been  reduced  as  a  percentage  of  the  over- 
all budget  from  about  56  percent  down  to 
about  53  percent.  But  now,  with  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  cuts, 
manpower  goes  back  up  to  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  budget. 

When  anyone  to  this  coimtry  considers 
that  our  friends  and  yet  our  adversaries, 
the  Soviet  Union,  are  spendmg  about  30 
cents  of  every  dollar  they  spend  on  na- 
tional securi^  on  manpower,  yet  we  in 
this  budget  as  sent  over  by  the  House 
will  be  spending  above  80  percent  on 
manpower,  then  the  implications  for 
procurement,  for  afarraft,  and  for  re- 
search and  development  are  very,  very 
serious,  particularly  if  this  deveI<H>s  as 
a  trend  over  a  period  of  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  McINTYHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend  my  sen- 
ior colleague  on  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  because,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  he  has  pointed  out  some- 
tUng  that  certainly  ought  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  that  is  the  addmg  in  of  the 
foreign  military  aid  to  the  defense  pic- 
ture. I  agree  with  both  Senators  that 
this  should  not  be  counted  against  the 
defense  budget  category,  and  should  be 
moved  to  mtemational  affairs. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Prom  the  pomt  of  view  of 
clarity,  the  Budget  Committee  has  not 
added  to  the  aid  to  Israel  and  Egypt  into 
the  category  yet  but,  based  on  some 
things  that  have  already  happened  this 
year  In  the  whole  budget  process,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  very  apprehen- 
sive when  that  package  comes  up  that 
it  could  be  addad  In.  and  so  my  state- 
ment today  was  by  way  of  warning  if 
that  is  added  into  the  defense  category 
what  we  wlB  be  doing,  to  effect,  is  cut- 
ting our  own  military  forces  to  give  mlll- 
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tary  aid  to  the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  American  pec^le  will  support  a 
reduction  in  our  own  military  as  a  way 
of  paytog  for  that  aid. 

So  I  have  issued  this  by  way  of  a  warn- 
ing, and  I  certainly  hope  the  Budget 
Committee  as  well  as  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  consider  this  very,  very 
carefully. 


PAROLE  COBfMISSION  ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  on  H.R.  5727. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Weicker) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  annoimc- 
ing  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  5727)  to 
establish  an  independent  and  regional- 
ized U.S.  Parole  Commission,  to  provide 
fair  and  equitable  parole  procedures,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Hruska,  and  Mr.  Mathias,  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at  the 
hour  of  9  ajn.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  following 
Senators  will  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  nUnutes  and  to  the  order 
stated:  Mr.  McGovzrn,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  and  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byko,  Jr., 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  momtog  bustoess 
of  not  to  exceed  15  mtautes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each, 
at  the  concli]sion  of  which  the  Senate 
will  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  measxire,  which  is  S.  1259. 

The  question  at  that  time  will  be  on 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock). 
There  is  a  1-hour  time  limitation  on 
that  amendment,  with  the  vote  to  occur 
not  later  than  11:30  ajn. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment, the  bill  will  go  to  third  reading, 
and  a  vote  will  occur  immediately  on 
flnal  passage. 

So  there  is  at  least  one  rollcall  vote 
assured  for  tomorrow,  and  perhaps 
others. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
is  no  further  business,  I  move  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  to  adjournment  until  9 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
4-48  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjommed  imtil 
Thursday,  October  30,  1975  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  29, 1975: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE 

Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Switzerland. 

Mary  S.  Olmsted,  of  Tennessee,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Papua  New 
Oviinea. 


DCPABTUKNT  OT  JUSTICi; 

Joseph  A.  Nardoea,  of  VlrgUila,  to  be  a 
mffmber  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  SO,  1977,  vice  Philip  H. 
Modlln.  resigned. 

Charles  J.  Pooler,  of  Maine,  to  be  TT.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  John  H.  deWlnter, 
resigned. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confli-med  by 
the  Senate  October  29, 1975: 

National  Commission  on  Electronic 
Fund  Transfers 
WUllam  B.  Wldnall,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers. 

Overseas  Private  Investment 
corpobation 
Herbert  Salzman,  ot  the  District  at  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 


rectors of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  December 
17,  1977. 

Department  of  State 

Hans  N.  Tucb,  of  BUnoia,  a  Foreign  Service 
information  officer  of  class  l.  for  promotion 
to  the  class  of  Career  Minister  for  Infonna- 
tlon. 

Depabtmiint  of  Transportation 

HamUton  Herman,  of  C(Hinectlcut,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
tan  and  duly  con.stltuted  committee  of  the 
Senate,  t 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  begluaing 
Charles  F.  Habn,  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
Gerald  A.  Parr,  to  be  lleOtenant,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  29, 1975. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

For  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word, 
even  in  this:  Thou  sJiaU  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself— Gal&Uans  5:  14. 

We  bow  before  this  altar  of  prayer, 
our  Father,  praying  for  the  people  of  our 
Nation  and  for  these  Representatives 
chosen  by  them  to  serve  them  in  Con- 
gress. 

We  come  to  Thee  for  strength  and 
stamina  as  we  face  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  in  these  uncertain 
times. 

We  come  to  Thee  for  wisdom  to  make 
wise  decisions  and  for  insight  to  see 
clearly  the  way  we  should  take. 

We  come  to  Thee  for  courage  to  walk 
in  Thy  ways  and  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  our  people. 

We  come  to  Thee  not  only  for  our 
own  country  but  for  all  countries  pray- 
ing that  we  may  brothers  be  the  wide 
world  o'er. 

We  come  to  Thee  praying  for  those, 
who  walk  in  sorrow  this  day.  May  Thy 
spirit  comfort  them  and  give  them  the 
assurance  of  eternal  life. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


how  many  professional  level  women  em- 
ployees we  have  got. 

First,  there  are  no  women  House  or 
Capitol  officers  at  all. 

Second,  there  are  so  few  women  em- 
ployed within  these  offices  that  they 
could  have  all  gone  on  strike  today  and 
no  one  would  have  noticed. 

The  Office  of  the  Doorkeeper  has  40 
doormen  but  not  one  doorwoman. 

The  Office  of  the  Parliamentarian  has 
no  women. 

The  Office  of  tiie  Sergeant  at  Arms  has 
1,129  employees,  but  only  42  are  wMnen. 

The  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 
has  but  4  women  out  of  a  legal  staff  of 
27. 

The  Office  of  the  Postmaster  has  7 
women  out  of  94  employees. 

The  Office  of  the  Clerk,  which  was  not 
able,  on  the  short  notice  of  my  phone  call 
this  morning,  to  break  down  their  figures 
between  professional  and  clerical  staff, 
has  77  women  out  of  304  employees. 

We  are  great  at  telling  others  to  put 
their  "house"  in  order.  What  about  at- 
tending to  our  own  ? 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  hte 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jounial  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WOMEN'S  SOLIDARITY  DAY 

'Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
siven  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
bolng  Women's  Solidarity  Day  I  did  an 
l>^  formal  poll  of  House  officers  to  find  out 


RESPONSE  TO  PRESIDENT  FORD 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mta- 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  speech  which  the 
President  is  going  to  be  drflvering 
shortly.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent's treatment  of  New  York  City  is 
analogous  to  the  swimmer  out  m  the 
ocean,  who  is  drowning,  but  sees  the  life- 
guard and  expects  that  a  lifeline  uill  be 
tossed  to  him.  Instead,  the  lifeguard 
pushes  his  head  luider  for  the  third 
time. 

Whatever  happens  to  New  York  City 
will  not  be  contained.  It  will  spill  over 
and  affect  our  major  cities  across  the 
country.  The  President  must  be  held  ac- 
coimtable.  It  is  he  who  ultimately  will 
be  responsible  for  the  drowning. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

(Mr.  HADDES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  served  over  the 
many  years  with  our  former  colleague. 
John  J.  Rooney,  weie  greatly  grieved  to 
learn  of  his  passing  on  last  Sunday. 

Congressman  Rooney's  legislative 
service  over  a  period  of  30  years  will  rank 
along  with  many  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing statesmen  who  have  served  in  th'; 
House  of  Representatives  during  thj.s 
century. 

Congressman  Rooney  was  not  only  an 
outstanding  legislator,  but  also  a  promi- 
nent practicing  attorney  in  the  city  oi 
Brooklyn  and  served  several  years  as  di j  - 
trict  attorney  of  Kings  County,  N.Y.  Ht; 
retired  from  Congress  in  the  last  ses- 
sion for  reasons  of  failing  health. 

The  State  of  New  York  and  the  Nation 
as  well  as  Congressman  Rooney's  district 
have  lost  an  outstanding,  devoted  public 
servant.  He  had  a  reputation  for  hon- 
esty and  sincerity  and  his  many  friends 
respected  his  Judgment  on  legislation 
both  pertaining  to  domestic  and  foitit-n 
affairs. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives grieve  his  (kassing  and  will 
certainly  miss  his  presence  m  this  legis- 
lative Ixxib^  and  would  like  to  extend  to 
his  wife  and  family  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy u:  their  bereavement. 


PRESIDENT  DISCUSSES  F£;ONOMIC 
PROBLEMS  ON  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
STCXJK   MARKET   (TRASH 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  ap- 
proximately this  hour  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  addressing  the  Na- 
tional Press  cnub.  I  am  wondering 
whether  he  realizes  that  46  years  ago  this 
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BODlh.  tiie  fidl  of  the  stock  mulEet  oc- 
cinrad,  and  ttiat  his  remarks  todajr  atilglit 
mark  tbe  start  of  another  ndnatlon 
within  our  ec<aiomy. 

Fezbaps,  rememherlnc  that  date,  the 
Preddent  may  lecoDslder  his  plan  £or 
helpinv  the  citsr  of  New  Yoiic  and  the 
economy  <tf  this  Nation. 


Pf  CREASE    OP  TElfPORART   LIMIT 
0«  PUBLIC  DEBT  UimL  MARCH  31, 

int 

Mr.  BOUJNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  128  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  eonslderatloB. 

ne  CSeik  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H. 


Meaoived,  Tb»t  upon  Vxo  adoption  of  this 
FMoIutlon  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  more  tbat 
tta  Houae  zaaobra  lUtit  Into  the  Committee 
of  til*  Whole  Hoiue  (m  tbe  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  tto  conaMeratlon  of  tbe  bill  {BSt. 


tatton  until  March  9f;  i»T«,  and  all  potnta 
(aaMMi 


oi  fiadftr  agafast  aaM'  MU  tor  XaUure  to'  com- 
ply with  the  provlslona  of  danaa  6,  rule  tyt 
an  haiaby  valMtf.  Aft«  «Miaral  debate. 
vtiloh  ikall  ba  miflnrt  to  j^  hUl  and  aball 
OMUInue  not  to  exceed  ona  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  tbe  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  menher  of  the 
Oommlttaa  on  Ways  and  Ifeaaa,  the  bill 
than  ha  read  for  amenduiMit  wader  the  ftve- 
i  rule.  Mo  amwirtioaMt  to  oactloB  S  of 
MU  and  ao  aanandmont  to  aaftd  MU  to 
chaa«e  tM4%  par  aairtam  tetanat  rata  aall- 
lac  on  bond  laauaa  mntjUnad  In  aaetion  l  of 
the  WaanaJ  Uharty  Bond  Act.  a>  »Tn^n'*'>^ 
lU  VMJO.  7B3)  abaU  be  In  order,  axoept 
amaadinanta  offarad  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mlttaa  on  Waya  and  Meana,  but  aald  amend- 
menta  rtiaU  not  ha  aubjaet  to  ameodoMnt. 
At  the  coaduaion  of  the  eonaldaawtton  of 

^w..^., ^ '^   r  ■Bimii  ii  11 

rtaa  and  report  the  MO  to  tho  Itouaa  with 
auok  amaadmaaM  aa  may  hara  been  adapted. 
»«H  tfc.  y«— ..TV-T  iiMratlftn  ahal?  ha  noaiklamtl 
aa  ocdarad  on  tha  MU  and  amandmaau 
themto  to  ttnal  paaaage  without  Intananlng 
motion  ascapt  oaa  motion  to  reoommlt. 

Hm  genflsMsn  from 
for  1  hoar. 

.  I  yield 

ffOB  Ohio 

that  I  yield 


The 
MtaMNUtls 
Mr.        

Mmiouteitstltt 
(Mr.  Lena),  and 


myarif  Mich  tlmaaalmay 

Mr.  Speakv.  thia  is  the  sbbmi  kind  of 
rule  under  which  this  matter  has  been 
WMisideiad  la  recent  years.  It  Is  a  modl- 
'  '  Inile. 

raa  no  appodtioa  to  the  rule 
the  chaitasaa  and  tlie  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Cmnmittea  on 
Ways  and  Mmbi  appeared  as  Trttnnrn 
I  know  of  no  serious  opposition  to  this 
rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  fl^peaker.  I  yldd  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ma^  JiMt  made  by  the  gentleman 
fnm  MlaiiMHl  Ofr.  Bourns)  as  it 
pertains  to  the  rule,  bat  I  woubl  like  to 
point  out  to  this  House  that  now  the  big 
1ecB  mast  *«te  to  iaerease  the  na- 
IdshttaTdar  to  pay  far  Vtmbe  fiscal 
.naalhilttp.  I  do  not  inland  to  vote 
for  this  tarweasc  In  the  ceiling  as  my 
vDtaa  have  not  necessitated  auch  a  vote. 

If  anyone  does  not  think '^that  this 
Congress  has  been  fiscally  irresponsible, 


I  can  tbe  Members  attentfon  to  page  2 
of  the  report,  where  it  reveals  the  escala- 
tion of  tbe  statutory  debtHmltatton  year 
by  year.  If  the  Members  will  note.  In 
lass  than  5  years  we  hare  had  aa  in- 
crease in  the  statutory  debt  limltatian  of 
tUe  country  «tf  $mo  bUlkm,  which  is  a 
50-percent  increase  in  the  debt  in  Just 
6  years.  The  debt  ceiling  lias  gone  from 
$895  billion  to  the  requested  $597  billion 
in  just  these  5  years. 

If  this  Is  not  fiscal  irresponsibility,  I 
do  not  know  what  is.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  this  Congress  takes  note  of 
this  fact  and  does  something  about  it 
day  after  day  when  these  spending  bills 
eoase  before  us.  Tou  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue to  vote  for  an  of  these  bills  without 
paying  for  them  or  putting  them  "on  the 
cuff"  for  someone  else  to  pay.  Today,  we 
win  be  vodng  to  put  tiiem  "on  the  cuff" 
by  Inr  wail  lug  the  debt  limit 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
considering  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  a  resolution  to  be  presented  to 
this  floor  wttMn  tha  next  vreek  or  10  ihiys 
to  increase  the  debt  for  fiscal  year  1976 
to  $72  MUkm,  and  this  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient as  certainly  there  wlU  be  some  add- 
ons noted  by  this  spendthrift  Congress 
before  fiscal  srear  1076  comes  to  aa  end. 
Itiis  aaeana  more  debt  and  I  swpect 
that  it  wlU  be  close  to  $80  billion  before 
flecal  year  1078  comes  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  deficit  spouUng  can- 
not go  oa  as  the  interest  alone  aa  our 
debt  now  approacbes  $38  MlUon  annually 
and  Oovenunent  borrowing  is  once  again 
forcing  interest  rates  to  rise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
American  people  want  this  to  continue. 
However,  thor  should  scad  tfaki  Coi^ress 
a  message  loud  and  clear  that  they  do 
not  want  it  to  continue,  but  to  date,  they 
have  failed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requeato  for 
time,  but  I  think  this  Is  a  matter  that 
should  be  fuUy  and  completely  debated 
OQ  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  piwious  questkm  on  the  rcaohition. 
The  prwvjoua  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  questioa  is  cm  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared bo  have  it. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  tbe  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Evklently  a  quorum  id 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

Hie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vioe,  and  there  weie— yeas  320,  nays  70, 
not  voting  43.  as  follows: 
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Abdnar 
Ademi 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Aadenon.  ni. 
Andio«8.NX3. 
AadMwe. 
MTDak. 
Archer 
Aabley 
Asplu 
AuCoin 
BadUio 


|BoU  No.  SM] 

THA8— 3*0 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucua 

Beard.  BI. 

B6ttiil,  Venn. 

Beddl 

BeU 

Bennett 

Berglaiid 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Btngbam 


Blouin 
Boggi 


Balling 
Banker 
Bo  wan 
BradeouM 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead     - 
Beaoki 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  If  ich. 


BroyhOl 
Bucaanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Buifea.l(aai. 
BiitlaaoB.Tez 
Burlieoo.  Mo. 
Burton,  ^hn 
Butler 
Carney 
Carter 
Caoey 
Cederberg 
CtalAolaa 
Claxisen, 
DonB. 
Cochran 
Cohen 

coUiB*.  m. 

COQable 
Oonte 
Oouyexs 
Corman 
Oomcu 
Cottar 
Cougtalln 
D*  Amours 
Daniel,  IHii 
Daniel,  B.  W. 
Daniels,  N  J. 
DanMaoB 
de  la  Garza 
DaUaey 
DeOums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
OlngeU 
Dodd 

Downing,  Va. 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Ounean.Tenn. 
duPont 
Edgar 

■dwards.  Ata. 
■dwatids,  Oalif. 
BUbecs 
Krienbom 
Eshleaian 
Evans.  Colo. 
■Tiaa.Tenn. 
Taacill 
Penwlck 
nndley 
Pish 
Fiaher 
Flthlan 
nood 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Plynt 
wrtey 

Faid.ldieh. 
ronl.TaBn. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frenael 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Otaimo 
onman 
OooaaicB 
Goodllng 
Gradisou 
Guda 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
Schmidt 
Hauler 
Haaaaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Heckler,  Mass 
Hefaer 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 


HUUa 

Hlnahaw 

Howard 

Hughas 

Huncate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

wttUDtts 

Jeffords 

Jenratta 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas^Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenme:er 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Knieger 

lAPaU^e 

l^ggett 

Utton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Long.  La. 

LoM 

McClory 

McdoBkey 

McOoUatar 

McCormack 

McDade 

MeEwan 

UcFaU 

McHugh 

MeKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 


Pittckard 

Quia 
QulIlaD 


Maguire 


Mann 
Matsunaga 


Meeds 

Melcfaer 

Metcalfe 

Meyaar 

Mearlnaky 

Michel 

MUna 

MlUer.  Calif. 


MlnlBh 

mtehell.  H.T. 

Mbakiey 

MoOatt 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

■KHwaeaa,  ra. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moes 

MotU 

Mvirpby.  ni. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Mrars.Pa. 

Natchar 

Neal 

mchols 

IVolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'NeUi 

Ottmger 

Gasman 

Patmaa.  Tex. 

Patten.  VJ. 

Patterson. 

Oallf. 
PatUson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
PlAle 
PUe 


Bangel 

Bees 

Begula 

Beuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Boberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Boe 

Boncallo 

Boaney 

Bose 

BoatenkowsU 

Roush 

Hoybal 

Kumwla 

Buppe 

Byan 

8t  Germain 

Santtnl 

Barbanea 

SchnaabiU 

Schroeder 

Schulae 

Sebelius 

Salberling 

Kmrp 

Shipley 

Sbrlver 

Bikes 

Simon 

Skubite 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Kebr. 

SpetlButn 

StiVgecs 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
SCark 
Steed 
Steel  man 
Staiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Syvstiigton 
Xaleott 
Taylor.  N.o. 
Teague 
Thompeon 
Thene 
Thornton 
Trasler 
^eeu 


Anderson, 

CaiU. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 


Ba\iman 

Blanchard 

Brinkley 


Price 

KAYS— 70 

Byron 
Obit 

chappea 

Ctaaey 

nia  aoHU,  Dal 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 


Dliman 

VanDeerUn 

Vender  Jagt 

Vender  Veen 

VaaU 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walah 

Wampler 

Wazmau 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilaon.  C.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wlxm 

Wirth 

Wright 

Wydler 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zaferettl 


Davia 
Oaviae 
DlCklnsoa 
Dowaey,  N.T. 
■aHy 
ftnery 
English 
Evans,  Ind. 
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Gaydos 

Jones.  Okla. 

Poage 

Gibbons 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Pressler 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

KeUy 

Bouasalot 

Oras8ley 

Kindness 

Rusao 

Haley 

Lagomarslno 

Sattarflrid 

Hansen 

Latta 

Scheuer 

Harsba 

Levitas 

Snyder 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Spence 

Hiphtower 

McDonald 

Steiger,  Wis. 

HoUaud 

Mathis 

S>-mms 

Holt 

MUler.  Ohio 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Holtzman 

Moore 

Wolff 

Howe 

Moorhead, 

Wylie 

Hubbard 

Calif. 

Young,  Alaska 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Nix 

Young.  Fla. 

NOT  VOTING 

43 

Abzug 

Hebert 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Ambro 

Heinz 

Nedzl 

Annunzio 

Horton 

O'Hara 

Breaux 

Ketchun^. 

Bhodes 

Brown,  Ohio 

Landrum 

Riegle 

Burke,  Fla. 

Lehman 

Risenhoover 

Burton.  PhiUip 

Lent 

Sarasln 

Clay 

Long.  Md. 

Shxister 

Cleveland 

Lujan 

Sisk 

Diggs 

McKmney 

Solarz 

Eckhardt 

Martin 

Udall 

Esch 

MUford 

Wiggins 

Fary 

MlUs 

Yoimg,  Oa. 

Fraser 

Mink 

Green 

Mitchell,  Md. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hor- 
ton. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Nedzl  vtnth  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Sarasln. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  LEVITAS  changed  liis  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (Hit.  10049)  to  increase  the 
temporary  debt  limitation  until  March 
31. 1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEK    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  10049)  with 
Mr.  DEtANEY  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Orgon  iMr.  Ullmah) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 


ScHNEEBELi)   Will  bc  rccogiilzed  for  30 
minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  bill  before  you  today  once  again 
provides  for  an  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limitation.  The  Members  will  recall 
that  in  June  when  we  were  last  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  debt 
limit,  the  House  desired  to  provide  a 
limitation  only  through  November  15  so 
that  we  would  again  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  budget  situation  this  fall. 

HJl.  10049  provides  for  a  debt  limita- 
tion of  $597  billion  through  the  period 
ending  March  31.  1976,  which  consists  of 
the  permanent  limitation  of  $400  billion 
and  a  temporary  additional  limitation 
of  $197  billion. 

The  increase  in  the  debt  limitation  is 
$20  billion  and  is  the  very  least  that  your 
committee  beUeves  is  necessary  through 
March  of  1976.  In  fact,  it  is  not  at  aU 
siu-e  that  this  increase  will  be  adequate 
for  tlie  month  of  March. 

The  debt  limitation  provided  in  the 
bill  assumes  that  the  deficit  will  be  about 
$72  biUion  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  deficit  is  consistent  with  the  amount 
tentatively  approved  by  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee  last  week  in  its  markup 
sessions.  It  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Congress  wiU  enact  a  tax  reduc- 
tion bill  that  continues  the  present  level 
of  withholding,  about  a  billion  dollars  a 
month,  through  the  calendar  year  1976. 
The  committee's  analysis  shows  that  this 
limitation  should  be  just  barely  large 
enough  to  last  through  March  with  slight 
reductions  in  the  Treasury's  operating 
cash  iNtlance.  However,  should  any  un- 
expected expenditures  be  necessary  or 
should  revenues  not  live  up  to  expecta- 
tions, we  might  well  have  to  consider  the 
debt  limitation  again  before  March. 

The  President's  tax  proposal,  which 
calls  for  a  $28  billion  tax  cut  beginning 
January  1,  1976,  would  increase  the  defi- 
cit over  and  alx>ve  what  is  assumed  here 
by  something  like  $6  billion  hi  the  fiscal 
year  1976.  If  that  proposal  would  prevail, 
it  would  necessitate  returning  to  the  debt 
limitation  earlier  next  year  than  Bfarch. 

The  very  large  deficit  of  some  $72  bil- 
lion now  anticipated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  reflects  the  very  deep  recession  that 
we  have  gone  through  this  last  year.  A 
recession  of  this  severity  was  exceeded 
only  by  the  Great  Digression  of  the  early 
1930's.  A  recession  of  this  magnitude  has, 
as  would  be  expected,  resulted  in  lower 
income  tax  receipts  and  higher  outlays 
for  unemplojrment  insurance  and  other 
transfer  paj'ments.  These  changes  in  the 
budget  have  increased  the  deficit  and 
necessitated  a  significantly  higher  debt 
limit.  That  is  the  basic  story  behind  the 
size  of  the  debt  limit  Increase  now  re- 
quired. 

The  economic  recovery,  although  now 
imderway,  is  slow  in  starting  and  the 
prospect  for  having  a  long  slow  recover}' 
is  comparable  to  our  experiences  in  past 
years.  Some  Government  officials  and 
economists  have  assumed  that  the  re- 
covery would  come  very  rapidly  because 
of  the  sharp  increase  of  11.2  percent  hi 
the  real  ONP  in  the  third  quarter.  How- 
ever, much  of  the  improvement  in  the 


gross  national  product  represents  reach- 
ing the  end  of  inventory  liquidations.  If 
we  remove  the  effect  of  declining  inven- 
tories on  the  real  gross  national  product, 
we  find  that  it  increased  at  only  an 
annual  rate  of  4.4  pei-cent.  While  this 
increase  in  final  sales  is  welcome  news, 
it  shows  in  a  realistic  s^ise  that  our 
recovery  has  begun  at  a  very  slow  pace, 
and  it  is  this  fact  that  we  must  take  mto 
accoimt  in  determining  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  policy. 

By  next  March  we  will  be  in  a  good 
position  to  evaluate  the  debt  require- 
ments for  the  Government  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year.  The  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1976  will 
have  been  approved,  and  the  Congress 
will,  by  that  time,  have  begun  its  con- 
sideration of  the  next  budget  resoluticm. 
With  tbe  information  available  at  that 
time  before  Congress,  it  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  the  appropriate  debt 
limitation  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  bill  before  you  also  provides  an 
exception  from  the  AV*  percent  celling 
on  the  rate  of  interest  which  may  be 
paid  on  Federal  Oovemmoit  bonds. 
These  are  obligations  with  maturity  of 
longer  than  7  years  when  issued.  Two 
years  ago.  Congress  enacted  a  $10  bilUon 
exception  to  the  4V4  percent  interest  rate 
ceiling.  This  was  done  in  order  to  enable 
the  Treastiry  to  spread  the  maturity  of 
the  bonds  over  a  longer  period. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  now 
used  up  all  but  $1  bllUon  of  the  $10  bU- 
Uon  exception  to  the  interest  rate  ceiling. 
In  order  to  aiaUe  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  continue  its  poUcy  of  gradually 
shifting  the  debt  to  longer  term  ma- 
turity, this  bill  provides  an  additicmal 
$2  billion  which  may  exceed  the  4V4 
percent  interest  rate  ceiling.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  agree  to  a  larger  excep- 
tion at  this  time  because  it  believed  there 
were  dangers  in  encouraging  too  great 
a  shift  to  long-term  maturities  because 
long-term  interest  rates  have  not  been 
as  responsive  as  short-term  Interest 
rates  to  the  decline  in  economic  activity. 
This  additional  exception  certainly  will 
provide  the  Treasury  with  adequate 
flexibility  until  we  recooslder  the  debt 
llmltatloii  In  March.  At  that  time.  Con- 
gress can  consider  whether  the  exception 
should  be  further  enlarged  In  light  of 
the  distributkm  of  the  debt  maturities. 

The  committee  has  given  this  bill  care- 
ful attention  and  has  developed  as  re- 
strictive a  limitation  on  the  debt  as  is 
consistent  with  prudent  fiscal  poUcy 
management.  This  bill  deserves  your 
support. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chauman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  again  partici- 
pating in  our  semi-annual  exercise  hi 
frustration  and  futiUty,  and  hopefully 
this  exercise  «ill  become  a  little  out- 
moded and  made  unnecessary  with  the 
full  implementation  of  the  activities  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  However,  until 
such  time  as  the  Budget  Committee  gets 
into  this  debt  ceiling  problem  speciflcal- 
h',  and  that  will  be  probably  the  fall  of 
next  year,  we  will  again  be  addressing 
ourselves  to  this  same  problem  earl)*  In 
1976. 

At  that  time.  I  would  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  will  be  approaching  tlie 
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$600  union  apendinff  ttmtt  oelliii«.  What 
we  mn  aaktaaclbr  today  is  an  Incteaae 
from  the  pccaent  $577  billion  to  a  flcura 
of  IMT  bonon  ttiroaCh  March  31,  lt7C. 

As  ttie  IfemlMn  may  have  heard  dur- 
inr  ttie  dbcaarion  of  the  rule,  our  debt 
eeilhw  «B  Jme  30,  1071,  was  $»6  btt- 
hoa.  What  we  are  askine  for,  for  Uarch 
31,  isrn,  leas  than  a  S^rear  period,  is 
an  increase  from  $39S  bffllon  to  $597  fail- 
lion.  TlHtt  Is  ui  Increaae  of  $303  bOUon 
in  less  than  5  yean.  That  is  an  increase 
f rem  ta$6  to  $597  bfllion.  That  is  a  50- 
pereent  inaeaae  in  oar  debt  ceiUng  in 
leas  than  ft  years. 

Bpedfleally.  what  doea  this  mean? 
This  means  that  the  interest  on  our  debt 
is  $30  button  a  year  in  the  present  fiscal 
yev.  but  that  figure  has  no  signlflcanoe 
to  llwHbera  of  Oaogreas.  it  does  not  mean 
■aythlDK.  It  la  too  large.  But  dMObag  it 
down  to  a  oommon  denominator  that  we 
•n  uadantand.  that  figures  out  to  $100 
B^Uoa  A  day  for  the  interest  on  our  debt 
One  bnmdred  miBlon  dollars  a  day  is 
the  iDtenKt  •■  our  debt.  And,  more  spe- 
«*fleally,  Hflgares  oat  to  more  than 
(l>Mt  a  aeeond.  in  the  few  minutes  that 
I  ttk»  standing  w  here  dlscosaing  this 
matter  with  the  Members,  probably 
$aiOJtO  or  $M04MK)  has  been  the  in- 
terest  on  «ur  debt,  in  the  short  time  ot 
thia  dlaeumlao. 

But  I  thtok  if  the  Members  mnember 
the  figure  of  $lot  mflllon  a  day  is  Just 
tha  taiterest  on  oar  debt  celttng,  it  might 
tend  to  shake  the  Mmibcr i. 

*°S?!?  ***•  «««'»tt«»M  thati  have  to- 
owktod  here,  neyerthehm  it  Is  necessacy 
to  «t»w  the  fieeretaiy  of  the  Treasury  the 
anthortlv  to  Mgn  pay  checks,  otherwise 
WJJ  •■  ha^  flMal  chaea.  otherwise  we 
wfll  be  in  defiautt  That  is  a  word  we 
heard  a  lot  the  hut  3  w«efcs,  the  matter 
of  def  aatt.  WtaOe  people  look  to  the  FM- 
«■»_  OoranaeBt  to  baa  them  oat.  I 
wa^dremtDdtheMembeFiof  this-  Who 
is  ntag  to  ban  out  tha  Flederal  Gtovem- 
mait  tf  wc  oonthiae  this  poUeyT 

Ift^Chatanan,  with  grave nasenratioos 
lM«porttha4VpioralarH.R.  IQgftO.aad 
I^hoiie^when  the  Budget  Committee  gets 
h»  Ml  fkaedtntag  we  win  have  better 
eentml  of  our  t^^i*!^ 

Ifr.  Ctetanan.  I  ite  to  support  of  H.R. 
l*?y:.».*«  to  taereaao  the  teaaporajy 
oeiK  niunauau  ontil  Maneh  31,  107$  to 
$191  MDian.  With  a  permaiient  debt  liml- 
tatloa  of  $«00  MUon.  thto  bill  wooM  in- 
ereaae  the  overall  pubUe  debt  cclling  to 
$597  MllSon.  $39  bilUoB  ow  the  present 
hmtt  of  $977  bUUon.  which  eipirca  on 
November  U. 

The  committee  concluded  that  at  t***^ 
tlma  aa  cxteasloa  to  only  March  31. 
WW.  wa  appropriate,  shiee  there  are 
•tin  a  great  many  oncertal&tles  recard- 
hig  the  estont  aad  duratkm  of  the  pies- 
ent  enonnmle  reeotory.  expenditure  lev- 
els ttoough  the  rest  fl(  fiscal  year  1976. 
udttie  ii»  ef  anr  tax  reductions  which 
might  or  mliht  not  be  enacted  doing  the 
rtmataOar  of  the  flaeal  year.  By  March 
n^tttore  HkkOA  be  a  great  data  more 
BtswB^  and  clarity  regarding  these 
TiiBitJuns  aod  the  Oongfeas  should  be  In 
*— Mft  h«Wer  position  to  legislate  with 
f^tmtt  to  aa  appropriate  debt  cefflng 
through  June  30.  1976,  the  end  of  the 
Bscaljrear. 
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Obviously,  it  is  important  to  have  the 
debt  celling  set  at  a  level  which  will  en- 
abto  the  Federal  Gknremment  to  ooaidact 
its  business  and  meet  its  «inftTy»4|i|  obU- 
gatlcsiB  in  a  satisfactory  way.  An  esti- 
mated deficit  in  fiscal  year  1976  of  $72.6 
billion,  which  is  the  total  eurrmUy  im- 
der  consideration  l>y  the  Hoose  Budget 
Committee,  is  consistent  with  the  overall 
debt  cdllng  wlilch  the  committee  Is  rec- 
ommending, that  Is,  assuming  a  d^cit  In 
this  range,  a  $597  billion  ceUlng  should 
be  adequate  through  March  1976. 

"Hierefore,  I  support  the  committee's 
re<i«e8t,  although  with  some  misgivings. 
In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  runaway  Fed- 
eral spending  in  the  last  10  to  15  years 
which  necessitates  these  constant  in- 
creases in  the  overall  debt  limitation 
and  entails  deficits  of  the  nature  of 
$70  bOUon  in  a  single  fiscal  year.  The 
overall  debt  limit  has  risen  from  $395 
billion  through  June  30, 1971,  to  $597  bil- 
lion proposed  through  next  March,  an 
increase  of  approximately  50  percent, 
or  $200  bUlion,  tai  less  than  a  5-year 
period.  The  gross  interest  on  our  debt 
has  now  reached  a  level  which  costs  us 
approjdmately  $100  million  a  day,  or  $36 
bilHon  a  year.  Even  after  deducting  those 
payments  of  interest  to  various  Federal 
Government  trust  funds  aoA  amounts 
deposited  !n  the  Treasury  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  (he  net  interest  cost 
annually  is  now  about  $20  blUlon,  or  more 
than  $50  minion  a  day. 

This  wild  spending  cannot  be  con- 
tinued, nor  can  the  defllcts  which  in- 
evitably aee<nnpany  It.  Those  who  have 
voted  huge  aut^rization  and  approinia- 
ttow  bills  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
supported  taxes  to  accompany  them,  in 
order  to  Iceep  the  Federal  budget  to  any 
sort  of  balance.  Tl\is  is  probably  not  the 
time  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  proposals  to  reduce  both 
spending  and  taxes  by  $28  biUlon.  How- 
ever. I  must  observe  that  unless  this 
sort  of  courageous  step,  involving  dMB- 
colt  choices  among  programs,  is  taken. 
our  coimtry  will  continue  down  the  road 
to  the  final  fiscal  disaster  already  facing 
other  governments  here  and  abroad. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  give  the  President's  and  other  pro- 
posals, which  attempt  to  get  a  grip  on 
cmr  burgeoning  Federal  spending  and 
to  reduce  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation 
on  the  American  people,  serious  consid- 
eration  in   the   near   future-   Frankly, 
these  constant  requests  to  increase  our 
overall  public  debt  limitation  to  finance 
huge  deficlto  tax  the  patience  of  the 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
themselves  fiscally  conservative  and  re- 
strained In  the  support  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. In  the  past,  many  of  those  mem- 
bers have  nonetheless  voted  for  debt 
ceUIng  Increases  because  they  feel  that 
commitoaents  by  the  Government,  hav- 
tog  been  made,  must  be  met  There  seems 
to  be  a  new  awareness  in  the  United 
States,  even  among  elected  officials,  at 
least  at  the  State  and  local  government 
level,  that  the  role  of  government,  and 
the  attempts  of  government  to  solve  all 
of  our  problems  with  large  expenditures 
of  public  moneys,  must  be  more  limited. 


This  message  must  begin  to  be  heard  and 
imderstood  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMEEBEU.  I  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tleman frni  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yiddlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  HJt.  10049.  Aa  I  read  the 
committee  report  accompeuiying  this  bin 
last  night.  I  found  Its  economic  implica- 
tions alarming.  It  revealed  that  in  1947 
the  total  statutory  debt  limit  was  $275 
billion.  It  took  23  years.  untU  1970,  for 
the  public  debt  to  increase  $100  bllUon  to 
a  $375  MUion  total.  It  took  only  4  years 
to  add  the  next  $100  billion,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  $475  blUlon  in  1974.  It  took 
only  1  year  to  add  the  next  $100  billion 
and  now  we  are  preparing  to  vote  yet 
another  major  increase.  This  accelerating 
timeframe,  per  $100  UUion  increase  is 
frightening— 23  years,  then  4  years,  then 
1  year,  then  who  knows?  I  do  know  that 
we  cannot  keep  this  debt  progression  ex- 
panding at  this  rate  without  destroying 
the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  caxising  economic  chaos.  A  day 
of  reckoning  is  fast  approaching.  I  re- 
alize the  problem;  Government  spending 
has  already  exceeded  income  and  that  we 
must  lx>rrow  to  pay  our  biUs. 

The  issue  will  ultimately  come  down  to 
whether  we  can  live  within  our  means 
imder  the  framework  of  our  present  con- 
stitutional, democratic  institutions.  Re- 
cent fiscal  history  is  not  too  encouraging. 
This  Government  has  produced  only  one 
budget  surplus  in  the  last  16  fiscal  years. 
During  that  period  Government  spending 
increased  by  more  than  300  percent  while 
Federal  receipts  have  increased  by  only 
225  percent.  This  has  resulted  in  a  cumu- 
laUve  Federal  deficit  of  about  $287  billion 
during  this  16-year  period.  We  cannot 
continue  on  this  course.  History  Is  littered 
with  the  bones  of  governments  that  could 
not  or  would  not  face  economte  reality. 
Look  at  New  York  City.  Is  what  we  are 
proposing  to  do  today  reaHy  any  different 
than  what  has  brought  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York  to  the  brink  of  bankruptey? 
In  the  bluntest  of  terms,  are  not  we 
today  going  to  vote  to  borrow  from  Peter 
to  pay  Paul  and  then  next  year  vote  to 
borrow  from  Patrick  to  pay  Peter  and  in 
the   process   plunge   even   deeper   and 
deeper  into  debt?  How  long  wIU  it  take 
imtil  the  taxpayers  of  this  land  realize 
that  this  is  an  economic  house  of  cards 
and  begin  refusing  to  loan  funds  to  the 
Treasury  at  any  interest  rate?  The  only 
difference   between   this   scenario   and 
New  York  is  that  there  wfll  be  no  one 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  turn  to 
for  a  bailout. 

These  debt  increase  bUls  are  continu- 
ally couched  in  terms  of  a  "temporary 
debt  Ihnlt  tocrease."  Such  temporary 
debt,  since  our  Oovenmient  has  em- 
bariced  on  the  poUcy  of  deficit  flnanchig, 
has  come  to  hove  a  d^x-essing  pemla- 
nence.  It  is  only  f«itr  to  ask  and  I  know 
that  a  growing  manber  of  the  American 
people  are  beginning  to  ask  me  whm  is 
tills  going  to  end?  When  is  the  budget 
going  to  balanced?  When  Is  the  national 
dctot  going  to  be  retired?  These  are  fair 
(jaestions.  Even  a  modicum  of  political 
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savvy  points  up  that  any  govonment's 
hardest  Job  is  to  reconcile  poUtical  ex- 
pectations with  eccmomic  reality.  If  our 
free  institutions  and  market  economy 
are  to  survive.  Members  of  Congress 
must  face  reality  even  though  this  may 
mean  causing  some  constituent  grum- 
bling. I  personally  beUeve  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  quite  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  a  little  government  austerity  if 
necessary  to  halt  infiatlon  and  stabilize 
th3  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we 
must  put  our  fiscal  house  In  order.  We 
must  begin  taking  those  admittedly  pain- 
ful political  steps  to  restrain  the  Federal 
budget  before  it  consiunes  us  all.  In  good 
conscience,  I  must  vote  against  this 
legislation  as  a  protest  to  continued 
deficit  spending  which  wiU  surely  lead 
us  down  the  New  York  City  path. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
caUed  upon  today  to  play  the  shell  game 
with  the  American  taxpayer.  Oiu*  Presi- 
dent, many  Members  of  Congress,  nu- 
merous Governors,  and  many  mayors 
west  of  the  Hudson  have  caUed  on  us  to 
put  our  national  house  in  order  when  It 
comes  to  financial  management.  Yet  we 
together  have  done  nothing  to  do  so  and 
today's  vote  on  H.R.  10049  is  the  case 
in  point. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  com- 
ment on  the  blU's  merits.  Unfortunate, 
it  has  none.  I  concur  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — 
Messrs.  Clancy.  Archer,  Crane.  Martin, 
Bafalis,  and  KxTCHim — who  refer  to  this 
biU  as  a  "charade"  and  caU  Govemmoit 
expenditures  the  culprit  in  this  crisis 
which,  until  they  are  reduced,  will  con- 
tinue to  cause  endless  problems  for  the 
poor  American  taxpayer  whom  politicians 
claim  to  represent. 

The  time  was  when  a  "yea"  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  public  debt  limit  was  con- 
sidered responsible,  but  many  Members 
have  shaken  themselves  awake  to  this 
issue  and  have  been  voting  "nay."  I 
commend  them  and  ask  them  to  join  me 
on  this  bin. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  those  Members  of  this  Ixxiy  who  has 
consistently  voted  against  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending  I  feel  compeUed  to  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  biU.  This 
legislation  provides  for  another  huge — 
$20  bilUon — ^increase  in  the  national  ddlit. 
If  enacted  it  will  bring  the  debt  our 
Nation  and  our  people  owe  to  the  astro- 
nomical figure  of  $597  billion.  And  the 
reason  for  this  mu-easonable  and  ruinous 
level  of  Federal  indebtedness  can  be 
found  right  here  in  this  Chamber.  It  is 
here  that  the  majority,  by  its  daily  votes, 
has  authorized  billions  of  dollars  in 
spending  for  politically  popular  programs 
without  giving  any  tliought  to  the  con- 
sequences of  their  actions.  Today  the  bill 
comes  due. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  only  respon- 
sible alternative  course  is  cut.  and  I 
mean  cut  deeply.  Federal  spending.  We 
should  be  working  every  day  toward  a 
balanced  budget  not  aUowing  stiU  fur- 
ther amounts  to  be  piled  on  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayers,  as  this  bUl  would  do. 

Already  this  Nation  labors  imder  an 
existing  national  debt  of  $565  billion.  It 
costs  us  $36  billion  each  year  Just  to 


pay  the  interest  on  this  staggering  debt. 
In  fact,  the  cost  of  this  debt  was  graphi- 
cally referred  to  a  few  moments  ago  by 
my  colleague  from  Petmsylvanla  (Mr. 
ScHNEEBELi)  whcn  he  noted  that  interest 
alone  is  costing  the  taxpayers  $100  mil- 
Uon  each  day  in  Interest.  That  figures 
out  to  about  $1,000  a  second,  nearly  $4 
milUon  an  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  to  caU  a  halt 
to  this  fiscal  insanity  is  long  passed.  The 
troubles  facing  New  York  City  are  only 
a  taste  of  what  the  United  States  faces 
unless  we  change.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
rejection  of  this  bill  will  spur  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congi-ess  into  co- 
operative action  to  reverse  this  plunge 
toward  national  bankruptcy.  I  only  wish 
that  those  Members  who  vote  tigainst 
this  debt  limit  increase  today  would  back 
up  their  votes  with  a  continuing  and  im- 
relenting  opposition  to  stiU  greater  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Clmirman,  I  am  in 
opposition  to  this  inflationary  increase  in 
the  Federal  public  debt  limitation. 

The  bin  before  us  increases  the  com- 
bined permanent  and  temporary  Federal 
pubUc  debt  ceiling  to  $597  bUlion. 

When  I  first  voted  on  legislation  re- 
garding an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling — 
in  June  of  1971 — that  ceiling  stood  at 
$377  billion.  Yet,  we  are  asked  today — 
only  52  months  later — to  increase  the 
total  debt  ceiling  to  $597  biUion.  U 
signed  into  law,  that  will  be  a  58.4  per- 
cent increase  in  only  52  months,  the  cost 
of  which  in  interest  alone  to  our  taxpay- 
ers is  weU  over  $32  billion  a  year. 

If  one  works  backward  from  that  June 
1971  vote,  one  is  struck  by  the  lnesci4>able 
fact— the  hard  statistical  evidence — that 
it  had  taken  366  months — back  to  the 
beginning  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  third 
term,  the  closing  months  of  1941,  for  the 
national  debt  celling  to  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  same  percentage. 

It  took  our  Nation  over  150  years  after 
1789  to  reach  the  $200  biUlon  debt  mark, 
then  less  than  20  years  to  double  it  to 
$400  bifllon,  then  only  10  more  years  to 
add  another  $100  billion,  and  then  only  9 
months — ^f  rom  February  19  of  this  year — 
to  add  another  nearly  $80  billion. 

Those  figiu-es  and  their  implications — 
economic  and  otherwise — for  our  fiscal 
integrity  and  economic  stability  are  re- 
sounding. 

I  know  there  are  Members  who  are  fis- 
cally responsible  but  who  wiU  vote  for  the 
incerase  in  the  public  debt  ceiling.  This 
will  be  because  they  wiU  not  attack  the 
problem  of  Government  spending  at  the 
point  at  which  the  credit  -of  the  United 
States  is  apparently  at  stake;  or.  at  the 
point  at  which  obligations  have  already 
Ijeen  made;  or,  at  the  point  at  which 
parties  ostensibly  have  relied  on  the  word 
of  the  Government  to  meet  its  prior  and 
existing  obligations.  In  siunmary,  they 
conclude  that  to  address  the  problem  of 
excessive  Government  spending  at  the 
point  of  considering  a  debt  ceiling  in- 
crease Is  to  attack  the  result — not  the 
causes — of  the  fiscal  crisis  within  which 
our  Government  now  finds  Itself. 

The  places  at  which  the  Congress — in 
its  exercise  of  its  constitutional  role  with 
respect  to  the  public  purse — should  at- 
tack the  problem  of  Government  spend- 


ing is,  first,  at  the  authorization  level, 
and.  second,  at  the  appn^iriation  level. 
We  too  often  forget — or  some  try  to  for- 
get— that  the  Government  can  only  in- 
debt  itself  in  the  pursuance  of  programs 
specifically  authorized  and  funded  by  the 
Congress. 

It  is — for  a  Member  who  desires  to 
hold  down  the  national  ddit  ceiling — 
a  logically  consistent  act  to  vote  against 
an  increase  in  that  ceiling  only  when 
he  has  consistently  voted  against  the 
excessive  authorizations  and  excessive 
appropriations  which  constitute,  coUec- 
tively,  the  need  for  an  increase  in  that 
ceiling. 

There  are  a  good  niunl>er  of  Members 
who — in  the  exercise  of  both  their  own 
consciences  and  the  electoral  mandates 
of  their  constituents — vote  consistently 
against  excessive  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations for  activities  which  they 
beUeve  to  fall  outside  the  proper  role  of 
Government  or  outside  the  Govern- 
ment's— and  the  people's — means  of  sus- 
taining. When  taken  jointly,  their  votes 
would  have  curtailed  expenditures  in 
excess  of — or  at  least  equal  to — the  pro- 
posed increases  in  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ings. I  trust  I  am  perceived  to  l>e  one  of 
the  latter  and  I  am  certain  the  record 
win  sustain  that  view. 

There  is  an  obligation  paramount  to 
others  which  must  be  raised  on  this 
issue — an  obligation  to  fiscal  respon- 
slbiUty  which  can  best  be  served  by 
sending  a  message  to  all  Members  of 
these  two  Houses,  as  well  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration, that  excessive  Federal 
spending  must  be  stopped  now.  This  Con- 
gress can  no  longer  afford  a  ritualistic 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling;  that  time 
has  passed.  To  merely  approve  whatever 
increases  are  asked  of  us  is^to  remove 
the  restraint  on  spending  which  we  need 
so  desperately  at  times  like  these. 

We  are  now  in  a  recession — although 
we  EU-e  moving  out  of  it  at  least  for  the 
time  being.  That  recession  was  created, 
in  great  part  by  inflation  and  some  very 
unwise  attempts  by  Government  to  deal 
with  it  through  mandatory  wage,  price, 
and  proflt  controls — all  of  which  added 
up  to  shortages  and  a  loss  of  jobs. 

This  country  needs  to  concentrate  on 
providing  more  real  Jobs  and  more  real 
wages,  and  deficit  financing — Govern- 
ment buUding  up  the  huge  national  debt 
reflected  in  this  legislation — is  not  the 
way  in  which  to  pro\'ide  those  real  jol)s 
and  real  higher  wages. 

.Here  is  the  place  at  which  to  do  it,  in 
my  opinion.  To  do  anything  to  the  con- 
trary— to  authorize  this  additional  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling — ^is  to  invite 
more  growth  in  government,  more  spend- 
ing, more  taxes,  more  inflation,  higher 
interest  rates,  fewer  jobs  in  the  produc- 
tive sector  of  the  economy,  and  more 
crowding  out  of  investment  capital. 

Inflation  and  the  crowding  out  of  cap- 
ital markets  axe  the  two  immediate  con- 
sequences of  enacting  the  biU  before 
us,  and  we  should  insist  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  both. 

Inflation  can  occur  only  when  money 
increases  in  supply  relative  to  goods  and 
services.  Given  the  instltuti(»ial  struc- 
ture of  national  economic  policy,  only 
Government  can  cause  this  to  happen. 
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If  Government's  expenditures  are  in 
ezoess  of  Its  revenues  from  taxation,  it 
lias  a  deficit  in  its  budget.  The  deficit 
tnuBt  then  be  financed  by  borrowing.  The 
Qovemmoit  haa  two  sources  from  which 
it  can  borrow;  it  can  borrow  from  the 
private  sector  of  the  eccmomy  and  it  can 
Domnr  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
We  most  also  not  forget  that  the  ex- 
tent to  which  private  capital  is  trans- 
ferred out  of  investment  and  into  con- 
aimption  Is  understated  by  the  size  of 
the  Oovemmenf  s  deficit,  because  the 
xnrowtngs  of  the  off-budget  agencies  are 
lot  even  included.  Furthermore,  in  addi- 
ioa  to  the  private  capital  formation 
rhich  is  preempted  by  Oovemment  bor- 
owing.  an  enormous  amount  of  private 
capital  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Oov- 
I  rament's  Inflationary  policy.  Profits, 
:  lave  been  overstated  and  thus  overtaxed, 

I  ad  the  decline  in  the  market  value  of 
he  stocks  listed  in  the  New  York  Stock 

]  bcchange  is  directly  related  to  the  im- 
( ertainty  caused  by  inflation.  The  decline 

I I  the  stock  market  has  prevented  firms 
1  rom  raising  capital  through  new  stock 
i  isues.  Thus,  the  negative  impact  of  the 
<  Sovemment's  deficit  on  private  capital 
1  srmation  is  greater  than  the  size  of  the 
(  eflcit  might  suggest. 

In  summary,  whether  the  Government 
lorrows  from  the  Federal  Reserve  or 
from  the  private  sector,  the  Govem- 
iient's  deficit  is  inflationary  because  it 
titers  the  ratio  between  the  supply  of 
t  loney  and  the  supply  of  goods.  If — as 
i  1  the  pest  12  months — the  inflation  rate 
1  11  percent,  it  costs  you  $122-plus  to 
b  uy  today  what  you  could  buy  for  $100 
1 2  months  sigo. 

The  cost  of  living  is,  therefore,  related 
c  brectly  to  the  inflation  created  by  Gov- 
e  mment's  policies — deficit  spending  and 
t  wrowing.  It  Is  time  to  cut  the  cost  of 
1  ving  by  cutting  the  cost  of  Government. 

Voting  "no"  on  this  measure  will  com- 
n  Lunicate  that  message — it  is  time  to  cut 
t  le  cost  of  tjovemment  in  order  to  cut 
t  le  cost  of  living  with  a  force  and  impact 
t  >  which  there  are  few  comparisons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
t  ler  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
r  lie,  no  amendment  to  section  3  of  said 
b  ill  and  no  amendment  to  said  bill  to 
ciange  the  4^  percent  interest  rate 
c  tiling  on  bond  issues  contained  in  sec- 
t  on  1  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
ai  amended  (31  UJ8.C.  752),  shall  be  in 
o'der,  except  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Ccunmittee  on  Ways 
aid  Means,  but  said  amendments  shall 
n  )t  be  subject  to  amendment. 

Has  the  committee  chairman  any 
a  nendments? 

Mr.  UIXMAN.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRliCAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House 
o,  Repreaentativee  of  the  United  States  of 
A  nerica  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  during 
tie  p«nod  beginning  on  tli«  (Ut«  of  the 
«i  actment  of  thla  Act  and  ending  Ifareh  31 
11  78,  the  pubUc  debt  limit  set  forth  in  the 
ft  St  sentence  of  section  21  of  the  Second 
Ll  berty  Bond  Act  (31  VS.C.  757b)  shall  be 
t<  raporarUy  Increased  by  •197,000.000,000. 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT  (during  the  read- 
ii  g) .  Mr.  dialmum.  I  move  to  strike  the 
n  quisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise  in  (^position  to 
the  legi8lati<m  HH.  10049. 1  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  be  persuaded  to  discontinue 
the  basic  myth  that  this  so-called  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling  increase  is  really 
anything  m<n-e  than  increasing  the  per- 
manent debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
this  legislation  would  increase  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  from  $177  to  $197  bil- 
lion, making  the  combined  permanent 
and  temporary  debt  ceUing  $597  billion. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years,  I  have 
stood  on  the  House  floor  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  deficit  financing.  Yet  as  regularly 
as  the  seasons  change,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  brings  us  a  request  for 
another  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 
When  Congress  votes  to  constantly  in- 
crease the  debt  ceiling,  we  are,  in  effect, 
creating  an  inflationary  pressure' 
through  another  form  of  Government 
overspending.  The  current  state  of  our 
economy  should  be  convincing  evidence 
for  even  the  most  dedicated  deficit 
spender  that  the  policy  of  "easy  spend- 
ing" must  be  stopped.  However,  I  am 
sure  when  the  dust  setUes  after  today's 
final  vote  on  HM.  10049,  we  will  have 
approved  yet  another  debt  ceUing  in- 
crease and  we  will  have  taken  yet  an- 
other step  toward  fiscal  bankruptcy. 

Our  Constitution  gives  the  Congress 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  and  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  United  States— Article  I,  section 
8 — and  further  mandates  that  "No  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law."  We,  as  the  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  people,  are  abusing  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  by  allowing 
the  Federal  CJoverpment  to  go  along  year 
after  year  spending  more  than  it  takes 
in  in  revenues,  increasing  the  debt  and 
never  making  provisions  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  n,  the  debt  limit 
has  grown  from  $55  billion  to  thejpresent 
$577  billion— which  would  be  Increased 
to  $597  billion  by  this  legislation.  Inter- 
est on  the  public  debt  is  currently  the 
third  largest  outlaj^  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  a  fimctional  basis. 

No  one  can  believe  that  with  huge  defi- 
cits in  the  $50  to  $70  billion  range  we 
can  really  win  the  fight  against  inflation 
or  stabilize  the  economy.  For  years,  this 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
accepted  the  myth  that  Federal  deficits 
are  a  stimulus  to  the  economy  and  nec- 
essary for  full  employment.  This  is  false. 
Today,  huge  Federal  deficits  are  depress- 
ing the  economy.  There  is  a  pervasive 
doubt,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  all 
over  the  world,  that  we  are  unable  to 
discipline  ourselves  to  live  within  our 
means.  A  vote  against  H.R.  10049  would 
indicate  congressional  determination  to 
balance  the  budget  and  would  restore 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  93d  Congress  cre- 
ated a  special  standing  committee  to  deal 
with  budget  questions.  By  the  enactment 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  we  in- 
dicated our  commitment  to  sound  fiscal 
policy  and  responsible  congressional  ac- 


tion on  budget  questions.  To  automati- 
cally increase  the  debt  ceUing  by  rote  just 
because  we  are  asked  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  is  not  right. 
Many  segments  of  our  constituency  — 
and  for  that  matter  the  whole  Nation- 
are  beginning  to  sense  this  irresponsible 
trend  and  to  ask  us  what  we  are  doing 
to  change  the  direction. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  assume 
its  constitutional  obUgation  to  manage 
debts  and  expenditures  more  responsibly. 
The  past  year  has  proven  that  Federal 
deficit  spending  is  not  good  for  the  econ- 
omy and  action  by  Congress  is  long  over- 
due to  revei-se  this  downward  trend.  A 
vote  against  this  legislation  will  be  a  step 
toward  true  representation  of  the  best 
interests  of  our  constituents,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  June  30,  1975,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Increase 
the  temporary  debt  limitation  until  Novem- 
ber 16,  1976"  (Public  Law  94-47),  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  762) , 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000,000,000" 
and  inseriing  in  lieu  thereof  ."$12,000.- 
000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments,  under  the  rule,  the  com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Delaney,  Chairman  of  the  Cranmit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  10049)  to  increase  the  tempo- 
rary debt  limitation  until  March  31, 1978, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  828,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  178,  nays  217, 
not  voting  38,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  647 J 
YEAS— 178 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ashley 

AuOoln 

BadiUo 

Barrett 

Beard.  B.I. 

Bergland 


Blester 

Bingham 

Bogga 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 


Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Oallf . 
Burleaon,  Tex. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chlsholm 
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Collins.  El. 
ConaWe 
Come 
Corman 
CorneU 
Cotier 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Deiuney 
Uerwinskl 
ix>wnlng.  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
d>i  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Cali:'. 
Eilberg 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fenwlck 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Giaimo 
Gonzalez 
Glide 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind . 
Hicks 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  CaUf. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kazan 
Koch 
Krueger 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N  C 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
BafalU 
Baldus 
BaucuB 
Bainnan 
Beard,  Tena. 
BedeU 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bevlll 
Biaggi 
Blanchaid 
Blouln 
'  Bouker 
Bowen 
Brinkle.v 
Brovra,  Mich 
BroybiU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  MasF 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Bitrion.  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conyars 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D'Amourt 
Daniel,  Dan 


Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEweu 

McPaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdouald 

Bfadden 

Madigau 

Mabou 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mlkv.i 

MUls 

Mineta 

Minish 

Molloban 

Moorheod,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

MurphyrlU. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

ONeill 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman.  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

P^ilstMick 

NAYS— 217 

Daniel.  B.  W. 

Daniel  son 

DR\-i8 

de  la  Garza 

Dellvinis 

Dent 

Derrick 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Teim. 

Early 

Emery, 

English 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Teun. 

Fascell 

Fi5h 

Fithian 

Florio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Oiimau 

Ginn 

Ooldwater 

Ooodliug 

Gradlaon 

Grassley 

Ouyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hansen 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 


,  N.Y. 


Rangel 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Booney 

Boetenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schneebeli 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Stalpley 

Simon 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllsan 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
UdaU 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waxman 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
WUson,  Bob 
Wright 
Wydler 
Tates 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Heckler,  Mas.s. 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Highlower 

Hlllis 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hj-de 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kaatenraeier 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Keys 

Kindness 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

McCoUlster 

McDonald 

Maguirc 

Mann 

Matbls 

Mazzoll 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mltcbdl,  N.Y. 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorbead. 

Calif. 
MottI 


Murtha 
Myers,  Ind 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nicbols 

NU 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson 
Poage 
Pressler 
Quie 
Quillen 
Randall 
RegTila 
Ricbmoiid 
Rina'ido 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncnlio 


NY. 


Ro«« 

Rosenthal 
Rousselot 
BuniMU 

BUMO 

Santlnl 

Satterfield 

Scbeuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

ShrlTer 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Spence 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Studds 


SuUWan 

Synuns 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Ta:dor.  N.C. 

Thona 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Walah 

Warn  pier 

Weaver 

White 

Whltten 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Zefereiti 
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NOT  VOTING-  38 


Abius 
.'Vnnunzio 
Breaux 
Brown,  Ohio 
Biu-ke,  Fla. 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland. 
Esch 
Fary 
Fraser 
Green 
Heber- 


Heinz 

Hlnshaw 

Horton 

Jenrette 

Ketchuni 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lujan 

McKLuuey 

Martin 

MUford 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 


Moakiey 

Murphy.  NY. 

Nedzi 

OHara 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Risenhoover 

Sarasin 

Slsk 

Solarz 

Symington 

Wiggins 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annxinzlo  for.  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Flor- 
ida against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 
against. 

Mr.  Bi-eaux  for,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Marj'land  for,  with  Mr. 
Hlnshaw  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Ketchum  against. 

Mr.  Oreen  t<x,  with  Mr.  LuJan  against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Rlegle  for,  with  Mr.  McKlnney  again.-;!. 

Mr.  O'Hara  for,  with  Mr.  Sarasin  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Riseiihoo\er 
against. 

Mr.  Wiggins  for,  with  Mr.  Symington 
against. 

Mr.  Nedzl  for.  with  Mr.  Jenrette  against. 

Mr.  Fary  for,  with  Ms.  Abzug  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  HOTton. 
Mr.  Moakiey  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  changed  his  vote 
from  nay  to  yea. 

Mr.  CONYERS  changed  his  vote  from 
yea  to  nay. 

So  the  bill  was  not  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  92 
ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  STATIS- 
TICS RELATING  TO  AMERICANS 
OF  SPANISH  ORIGIN  OR  DESCENT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  799  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 


Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thl)i 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  92)  relating  to  the  publica- 
tion of  economic  and  social  statistics  for 
Americans  of  Spanish  origin  or  descent.  After 
general  debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to 
the  Joint  resolution  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  Joint  resolution 
shaU  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
milntite  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  Joint  resolution  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Madden  i  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTTi  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  799  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  House  Joint  Resolution  92. 
relating  to  the  publication  of  economic 
and  social  statistics  for  Americans  of 
Spanish  origin  or  descent. 

The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
92  is  to  develop  methods  to  improve  and 
expand  the  social  and  economic  statis- 
tics concerning  Americans  of  Spanish 
origin  or  descent  which  are  collected  by 
various  Federal  agencies  in  an  effort  to 
correct  the  inadequacy  of  current  sta- 
tistics on  Americans  o'  Spanish  origin. 

House  Joint  Resolution  92  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  implement 
within  the  Bureau  of  Census  an  afBrma- 
tive  action  program  for  the  employment 
of  personnel  of  Spanish  origin  or  descent 
and  to  report  to  the  Congress  within  1 
year  after  enactment  on  the  progress  of 
such  a  program. 

House  Joint  Resolution  92  also  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop 
a  Government-wide  program  for  collec- 
tion of  data  on  Americans  of  Spanish 
origin  and  to  provide  for  bilingual  ques- 
tionnaires and  enumerators  in  ^e  col- 
lection of  data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  799  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 92. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
.■^uch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana has  outlined  the  terms  of  this  rule 
which  provides  for  the  House  to  resoh  e 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
for  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 92,  relaUng  to  the  publication  of 
economic  and  social  statistics  for  Amer- 
icans of  Spanish  origin  or  descent.  The 
rule  allows  for  1  hour  of  general  debate 
and  for  the  joint  resolution  to  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  de- 
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rekv  methods  to  improve  and  expand  the 
social  and  economic  statistics  conoeminK 
hmfrUtLDB  at  Spanish  origin  or  descent 
wbich  are  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Dfflce  of  Management  and  Budget  The 
Intent  of  this  expanded  collection  pro- 
:edure  is  to  correct  the  alleged  Inade- 
luacy  of  current  statistics  on  Americans 
If  Spanish  origin  and  the  attendant 
WoM«M  that  this  causes  in  terms  of  un- 
imployment,  allocation  of  Oovemment 
'unds,  and  political  representation. 

The  exact  cost  figure  for  this  legisla- 
icD  was  never  detomlned  by  the  Post 
>flloe  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  al- 
faough  a  figure  <tf  $660,000  in  initial  ex- 
:  ienses  was  quoted  in  the  committee's  re- 
;wrt.  "Ihls  is  one  Issue,  among  others, 
ipoo  which  I  know  that  reservations 
lave  been  expressed. 

Noietheless.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
his  legtelatlon  should  be  brought  before 
1  he  House  undo-  this  rule  which  permits 
]  lerfecting  amendments  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
1  ime.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
1  he  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was-ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
1  able. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


TROVIDINa  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJft.  SMS.  POSTAL  SUPERVI- 
SOR'S ARBITRATION 

Wt.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
I  ectlon  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
I  p  House  Resolution  736  and  ask  for  its 
Ipunedlate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
Ipws: 

H.  Res.  738 
Retolved,  That  upon  tbe  adoption  of  this 
r  Mcdutkm  it  atuOl  be  in  ortler  to  move  th«t 
t  le  HouM  reaolv*  Itaelf  into  the  Committee 
0  '.  ttM  WlMle  Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
t  It  the  consldentlon  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  5665) 
ti  eetabllah  an  arbitration  board  to  settle 
dq>utee  between  supervisory  organizations 
a  Id  the  United  SUtee  Portal  Serrtce.  After 
K  menu  debate,  which  ahaU  be  confined  to  the 
bU  and  ahaU  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
h  )ur,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled 
b  r  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
b  \t  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
S  Tvlce,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
u  ider  the  flve-mlnrte  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
•1  m  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
ai  ocndibent,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
n  port  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
n  Bnta  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
p  evious  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
di  red  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
fl  lal  paaaage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
o  pt  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER,  -nie  genUeman  from 
»<  assachusetts  (Mr.  Moaklet)  is  recog- 
n  zed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
tl  e  usual  30  minutes  for  the  minority  to 
tl  e  distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
si  jpi  (Mr.  LoTT) .  Poidlng  that,  I  yield 
ni  tmM  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Bwaker,  the  resolution  makes  in 
oi  [ier  eoislderation  of  HJl.  5665,  a  bill 
to  establish  an  arbitration  board  to  set- 
tle I  dlsputea  between  supervisory  organl- 
xs  tlons  and  the  X5B.  Postal  Service. 


This  is  an  (Hien  rule  providing  1  hour 
of  goieral  debate. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  three-mem- 
ber panel  authorized  to  arbitrate  disputes 
between  the  Postal  Service  and  the  or- 
ganization representing  supervisory  em- 
ployees. It  was  orlglnaUy  intended  that 
supervisory  personnel  would  have  a  voice 
in  decisions  affecting  them.  It  was,  how- 
ever, necessary  for  the  imion,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postal  Supervisors, 
to  go  to  court  to  win  these  rights.  The 
legislation  before  us  would  simply  set  up 
a  simplified  machinery  to  implement  the 
court  order. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  explained  the  provi- 
sions of  this  rule.  House  Resolution  736. 
which  provides  a  1  hour,  open  rule  for 
the  consideration  of  HH.  5665,  the  post- 
al supervisor's  arbitration  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
authorize  a  three-member  Board  of  Ar- 
bitration to  consider  a  dispute  arising 
between  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  a 
supervisory  organization  recognized  by 
the  Postal  Service  as  representing  a  ma- 
jority of  supervisors  whenever  such  par- 
ties are  unable  to  agree.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  if  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
supervisory  organization  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  a  program  for  consultation 
or  a  plan  to  participate  directly  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  pay  policies 
and  schedules,  fringe  benefit  programs, 
and  other  programs  relating  to  super- 
visory employees,  either  party  shall  have 
the  right  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
board.  If  they  come  to  an  impasse  on  an 
issue  either,  party  can  demand  arbitra- 
tion upon  30  days  notice. 

Of  the  three-member  Board,  one  is 
appointed  by  the  Postal  Service,  one  by 
the  postal  supervisory  organization,  and 
one  by  the  two  appointed.  The  Board 
must  render  Its  decisions  within  45  days 
and  costs  are  shared  equally  by  the  two 
parties. 

While  I  know  there  are  some  objec- 
tions to  the  passage  of  this  legislation  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  objections  to  the 
passage  of  this  rule.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  736  now 
so  that  we  may  discuss  and  debate  H  R 
5665. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


October  29,  1975 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  STATISTICS 
RELATING  TO  AMERICANS  OP 
SPANISH  ORIGIN  OR  DESCTENT 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
toe  Oommittee  of  toe  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  toe  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  toe  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  92)  re- 
lating to  toe  publication  of  economic  and 
social  statistics  for  Americans  of  Span- 
ish origin  or  descent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  toe  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroider). 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TH«    COMMnTKX    OF    THE    WHOU 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Cbmmlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  toe  Union  for  toe  con- 
sideration of  toe  joint  resolution  (H.J 
Res.  92)  wlto  Mr.  Randall  in  toe  chair 

The  Clerk  read  toe  title  of  toe  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  toe  first  read- 
ing of  toe  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  toe  rule,  toe 
gentlewoman  from  Ocdorado  (Mrs 
ScHROEDER)  Will  be  recognizcd  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman 
House  Joint  Resolution  92  Is  greatly 
needed  legislation  considering  toe  admit- 
ted inadequacy  of  current  statistics  on 
Americans  of  Spanish  origin  and  toe  re- 
sulting inequities  that  occur  In  terms  of 
allocation  of  funds  ai;id  political  repre- 
sentation. Hearings  have  been  held  on 
tois  issue  in  the  past  two  Congresses  and 
there  is  no  doubt  toat  toe  data  base  for 
this  segment  of  our  population  needs  to 
be  gi-eatly  improved. 

This  legislation  would  address  toe 
problem  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  first 
toree  sections  of  toe  bill  encourage  toe 
Federal  CSovernment  to  develop  Improved 
metoods  for  collecting,  analyzing,  and 
publishing  statistics  providing  indicators 
of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
Spanish-origin  Americans. 

Specifically,  section  1  seeks  to  improve 
unemployment  statistics;  section  2  calls 
upon  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  La- 
bor, and  Agriculture,  to  increase  its  ef- 
forts to  collect  and  publish  regular  data 
on  Spanish-origin  Americans;  and  sec- 
tion 3  requires  toe  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  develop  a  government- 
wide  program  to  coordinate  toe  present 
collection  of  data. 

The  last  three  sections  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  92  relate  mostly  to  problems 
with  decennial  census.  Section  4  would 
require  a  study  to  develop  metoodology 
to  estimate  undercounts  of  Spanish-ori- 
gin Americans— something  which  is  tech- 
nically possible,  but  not  done  at  tois  time. 
Section  5  would  require  toe  Bureau  of 
toe  Census  to  use  Spanish-language  ques- 
tionnaires and  bilingual  enumerators  in 
toe  collection  of  data  wherever  toere  are 
large  concentrations  of  Spanish-origin 
Americans.  Sectlcm  6  calls  upon  toe  Cen- 
sus Biueau  to  improve  its  affirmative  ac- 
tion program  for  hiring  more  Spanish- 
origin  Americans  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  goals  of  section  5. 

Because  of  amendments  which  I  will 
be  offering  to  meet  toe  objections  con- 
tained in  toe  committee  reports  supple- 
mental views  of  tois  blU,  cost  estimates 
toat  are  now  approximately  $300,000  on 
a  one-time  basis  is  an  accurate  figure. 

Mr.  cniairman,  it  is  obvious  that  toose 
jurisdictions  wlto  large  numbers  of 
Spanish-origin  Americans  have  been 
hurt  politically— and  In  toe  pocket^by 
past  failures  to  simply  count  toese  Amer- 
icans. We  should  not  continue  to  ignore 
toeir  existence. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  toe 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROSI^R.  I  will  yield  to  toe 
gentlonan  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  toank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  toe  gentlewoman  has 
mentioned  section  6  of  toe  bill,  which  I 
have  only  now  read,  and  it  does,  as  toe 
gentlewoman  points  out,  require  "an  ag- 
gressive affirmative  action  program"  for 
hiring  personnel  of  Spanish  origin. 

Does  this  mean  that  if  toe  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  confronted  wlto  three  or 
fom*  applicants  for  a  particular  job,  and 
all  qualify  imder  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions, that  a  white  or  a  black  or  someone 
of  French  or  German  origin  would  be 
excluded  and  toe  Spanish-speaking, 
equally  qualified  person  w  ould  have  pref- 
erence? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  delighted  toe 
genUeman  from  Maryland  (Mi-.  Bauman) 
has  pointed  that  out. 

Mr.  Chahrman,  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  strike  "aggressive,"  and  It 
will  comply  wlto  affirmative  action  as  it 
does  in  toe  Federal  agencies  at  this  time. 
So  it  will  be  toe  same.  Tliat  will  be  a 
„  committee  amendment  offered  to  strike 
that. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  toe 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  I  will 
renew  my  question.  If  we  remove  toe 
word  "aggressive,"  does  it  still  mean  toat 
blacks  or  whites  or  Americans  of  otoer 
foreign  origins  would  be  excluded  and 
toe  ftjanlsh-origin  American  would  be 
given  preference? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No,  it  does  not  say 
tliey  will  be  given  extra  points  or  pref- 
erence points.  It  says  we  will  have  an 
affirmative  action  program  to  seek  toem 
out.  The  figures  of  toe  Bureau  of  the 
Census  are  really  rather  appalling.  At 
toe  headquarters  offices,  out  of  3,800  em- 
ployees, only  44  are  of  Spanish  origin. 
Out  of  315  employees  in  district  offices, 
there  are  only  13.  Of  toe  3,730  inter- 
mittent emi)loyee6  toroughout  toe  Na- 
tion only  slightly  more  toan  100  are  of 
Spanish  origin.  Many  of  these  deficien- 
cies are  especially  bad  because  toey  are 
in  regions  where  they  have  a  high  con- 
centration of  Spanish-origin  Americans. 

So  it  Is  toe  reasonableness  rule  toat 
we  will  be  applying.  It  does  not  talk 
about  quo|as  or  preferences.  It  says  there 
will  be  an  affirmative  action  program, 
striking  toe  "aggressive"  portion,  ac- 
cording to  toe  committee  amendment, 
and  an  affirmative  action  program  which 
means  toey  will  actiuUly  solicit  in  an  at- 
tempt to  encourage  Spanish-speaking 
people  to  apply.  If  toey  do  apply,  they 
will  consider  toem  on  toe  same  basis  as 
tliey  do  otoer  people. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  toe  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  I  assume  section  6  applies 
not  to  just  enumerators,  under  this  par- 
ticular resolution,  but  to  all  employees 
of  toe  Bureau  of  toe  Census. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Yes,  it  does.  That 
is  toe  important  thing.  We  probafdy 
would  not  have  had  toe  undercounts  if 
we  had  more  people  in  toe  headquarters 
office  and  district  office  malung  toese 
policy  decisions  and  understanding  toe 
problems  toey  were  going  to  run  into 


when  toe  enumerators  went  out  and 
started  to  do  toe  actual  work. 

Mr.  BAX7MAN.  I  toank  toe  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  toe  Bureau  of  Census 
has  made  significant  improvements  in 
correcting  the  problems,  which  took 
place  in  toe  1970  census,  of  undercoimt- 
ing  minority  groups.  However,  I  feel  that 
it  is  important  that  the  Congress  express 
its  concern  that  all  Americans  be  accu- 
rately counted  by  our  statistical  data 
gatoering  agencies.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  agencies  will  apply  toe  mandate  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  92  not  only  to 
Spanish-speaking  minorities,  but  also  to 
other  minority  groups.  I  will  reserve  my 
opinion  on  this  legislation  imtil  all 
amendments  which  are  to  be  offered  by 
Mrs.  ScHROEDEK  and  others  have  been 
voted  on  by  the  House.  Changes  must  be 
^made  before  I  can  support  its  passage. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  fh-st  of 
these  amendments  will  delete  toe  present 
language  of  House  Joint  Resolution  92 
which  would  require  a  feasibility  and  cost 
study  of  developing  and  publishing 
montlily  unemployment  statistics  for 
Americans  of  Spanisli  origin  or  descent. 
The  Bureau  of  Census  had  advised  that 
the  cost  of  monthly  unemployment  sta- 
tistics would  be  between  $45  and  $50  mil- 
lion each  year.  The  amended  language 
would  require  toat  the  Bureau  develop 
metoods  for  improving  and  expanding 
toe  collection,  analysis,  and  publication 
of  unemployment  data  relating  to  Amer- 
icans of  Spanish  origin  or  descent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Director,  toe  Bureau  is  al- 
ready engaged  in  accomplishing  toe  in- 
tent of  toe  amendment  and  would  incur 
no  additional  costs  because  of  it. 

The  second  and  tolrd  amendments 
which  will  be  introduced  are  technical  in 
nature.  However,  toe  fourth  amendment 
would  delete  section  5,  which  required 
toat  bilingual  questionnaires  be  used  in 
the  collection  of  data.  The  Bureau,  in  a 
letter  to  toe  committee  on  April  14 
stated: 

To  put  two  languages  on  tbe  questioiuiaire 
would  not  Just  double  its  size  but  wo\Ud 
make  filling  out  the  questionualre  more  dif- 
ficult. The  sheer  appearance  of  a  bilingual 
questionnaire  can  make  the  form  seem  so 
burdensome  that  the  entire  self-enumeration 
approach  is  Jeopardized.  The  increased  com- 
plexity of  the  form  would  undoubtedly  slow 
down  and  decrease  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Held  review  performed  to  spot  missing  or  In- 
complete responseb. 

The  language  of  toe  new  section  five 
has  been  suggested  by  toe  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus. The  amendment  requires  toat  toe 
Bureau  data  collection  activities  give  full 
recognition  to  toe  needs  and  concerns  of 
toe  Spanish-origin  population  through 
the  use  of  Spanish  language  question- 
naires, bUingual  enumerators  and  otoer 
appropriate  methods.  The  Bureau  advises 
toat  toe  cost  of  tois  amendment  is  insig- 
nificant compared  to  the  requirement 
that  bilingual  questionnaires  be  used. 

The  final  amendment  would  require 
toat  toe  word  "aggressive"  be  deleted 
from  toe  section  which  mandates  an  ag- 
gressive affirmative  action  program  for 
toe  employment  of  personnel  of  Spanish 


origin.  I  raised  tois  very  point  in  commit- 
tee toat  toe  term  "aggressive"  is  vague 
in  meaning  when  used  in  toe  context  of 
an  affirmative  action  program.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  chairman  has  decided  to 
delete  "aggressive"  which  would  have 
confused  rather  toan  corrected  problems 
wito  existing  afiOrmative  action  plans  of 
toe  Bureau. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  House 
Joint  Resolution  92  only  if  toe  amend- 
ments to  which  I  iiave  referred  are 
adopted. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chan-man, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  toe  gen- 
tlewoman from  Coloraido. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  point  out  toat  toese  amend- 
ments were  not  offered  in  the  subcom* 
mlttee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Some  of  them  were. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  genttenum 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  wai  not 
toere  at  toe  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
did  not  get  to  toe  full  committee  beeaase 
we  had  business  on  toe  floor  at  tbe  time. 
I  remember  toe  circumstances  very  well. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z 
assure  toe  gentleman  that  in  the  sub- 
committee we  were  more  toan  happy  to 
take  any  amendments  into  account. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
ranking  member  of  this  fine  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 

WINSKI  > . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  toat  toere  Is  a  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  as  to  the  acceptance  of 
amendments  toat  were  suggested  In  toe 
supplemental  views  by  the  minority;  is 
that  an  accurate  statement? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
toe  gentleman  will  yield,  yes,  I  am  plan- 
ning to  offer  several  amendments,  and 
I  toink  we  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  supplemental  views  that  appear 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  be  pleased,  at  toe  time  toey  are 
offered,  to  accept  toe  gentlewunan's 
amendments. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  toe  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  WnrrEt. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  measure  is  to  encourage 
greater  efforts  witoin  toe  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  on  toe  economic  and  social 
status  of  Spanish-speaking  Americans. 
My  hometown  in  my  district  is  comprised 
of  about  64  percent  Spanish-speaking 
citizens.  As  you  know,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  about  12  million 
Spanish -speaking  Americans  in  tois 
country.  A  large  portion  of  toe.se  persons 
experience  major  social,  economic  and 
political  problems  which  tend  to  diminish 
toe  ba-sic  opportunities  they  are  entitled 
to  as  American  citizens.  If  effective  pro- 
grams are  to  be  established  to  meet  toese 
problems,  it  is  essential  that  accurate, 
comprehensive,  and  current  data  on  toe 
Spanish -speaking  population  be  pro- 
duced on  a  continuing  basis.  In  toe  93d 
Congress,  when  I  chaired  toe  Census 
Subcommittee,  we  held  extensive  and 
conclusive  hearings  which  clearly  dem- 
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onrtnled  the  vital  need  for  a  Oovem- 
BMii-wide  pragma  to  catber  pertinent 
data  OB  our  ft^anlah-oilcla  Amaricans. 
SIraoc  tiMtlmooir  was  received  iodicat- 
lac  that  ttke  197A  ducfimial  eensuB  bad 
imdaroaaatad  this  aegniait  ot  the  popu- 
laMoBu  Aecun^.  oomprdieoaive  and  cur- 
rent data  is  critical  to  Federal  program 
funds  which  are  based  on  such  statixtlcs. 
Witb  new  coverace  under  the  recently 
wiaeted  Voting  Bights  Act  amendments, 
this  ainorttr  Kvoop  will  need  this  legis- 
lation for  eilective  implementation  of 
tjMir  voting  tii^ts. 

I  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of 
this  important  measure. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Ctaainnan.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nmt  Todc  (Mr.  Biscfiz) . 

Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Cbabrman,  I  rise  in 
qualified  support  of  House  Resolution  92 
which  win  provide  for  the 
o<  economic  and  social  statis- 
lerieans  of  Spanish  origin  or 
descent,  as  well  as  develop  safeguards  to 
prewBt  idWBoim  tings  of  these  Ameri- 
I&  Hm  IMO  census.  I  warmly  en- 
tile eooeept  of  trying  to  remedy 
for   they    are    indeed 


We  aot  attODpting  to  legislate  to  help 
who,  because  of  ttteir  language 
background  or  origin  are  purposely  or 
imwittlngiy  diaorlmlnated  against,  but 
we  only  deal  with  one  of  many  groups. 
In  New  York  City,  for  example,  there 
are  lazge  eoneentnatlons  of  people  from 
Haiti,  "ninldad,  Tobago,  Martinique  and 
other  Carlbi)ean  islands  tiiat  speak 
TnoA  m  are  of  Frendi  origin.  Tliey  are 
not  oomnA  fay  ttads  bilL  There  are  large 
eoBuiteations  of  poor  Brazilians  in  the 
Unltod  Mates  that  are  of  Portuguese 
baclcground.  They  are  not  covered. 

Thsn  toe,  we  have  completely  ignored 
large  oancentnttais  of  Italians,  Greeks, 
Atlianiaiis,  and  other  language  minori- 
ties Uiat  are  equally  discriminated 
agaiast  in  census  gathering  and  have  lost 
out  on  ttie  many  public  and  private  pro- 
gnais  aimed  at  relieving  their  disad- 
Taataged  ooitditiflDB. 

If  we  Intend  to  help  those  who  have 
suffered  discrimination  because  of  their 
n  or  tlidr  ettmle  baetcground,  we 
must  hsip  all  similariy  affected.  To  say 
the  problem  is  less  severe  with  one  group 
than  the  ottier,  is  to  make  cold,  ruthless 
dotenninatknis  baaed  on  the  poUtics  of 
niiiwhers. 


To  say  only  one  group  is  most  deserv- 
ing is  to  deny  the  fundamental  principle 
of  this  Itetion  that  all  are  enUtled  to 
eqoal  treatment  under  the  law.  Tbis  leg- 
iriatiop  fails  to  even  acknowledge  that 
the  problems  of  compiling  and  dissemi- 
nating reliable  eeonomic  and  social  sta- 
tistics, as  wall  as  census  undercounting 
e>ist  among  other  Amertoan  etlmlc 
Under  ttie  procedure  used  in  the 
IfTO  esnsos,  many  ethnic  Americans  were 
hmiped  tovetiier  under  tlis  general  cate- 
gory of  whites.  There  was  no  ability  or 
attempt  made  to  deelfer  individual  sta- 
tirtlcs  on  the  various  groups  despite  their 


Wbile  K  to  true  tiiat  the  committee  re- 
port doe*  not  establish  a  ease  for  these 
proMsaM  eadettog  among  other  American 
ethnic  groops,  I  wonder  whne  there  was 
really  an  aggressive  enough  effort  made 


by  the  comxnittee  to  obtain  the  total 
picture. 

The  sun>Iemental  views  of  the  commit- 
tee report  raise  precisely  the  same  point. 
It  was  even  mentioned  that  portions  of 
the  bill  as  reported  were  so  limited  as  to 
invite  requests  from  other  American 
ethnic  groups  for  equal  treatment.  This 
is  a  Justified  notion  yet  under  the  rule 
providing  con&kleration  of  this  bm  It  will 
be  Impossible  to  extend  its  coverage  to 
these  Americans  at  the  present  time. 

Tbe  problems  which  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 92  attempts  to  address  itself  to  are 
serious  ajid  worthy  of  our  Immediate  at- 
tention. Census  undercounting  and  in- 
accurate economic  statistics  can  and  do 
result  in  serious  problems  for  the  12  mil- 
lion Americans  of  Spanish  origin  tmd 
descent.  The  problem  hopefully  will  be 
remedied  by  this  legislation.  However,  I 
maintain  that  similar  problems  may  and 
could  exist  for  other  ethnic  groups  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  1980  census. 
The  old  cliche  "An  ounce  of  prevention 
Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  is  applicable 
here.  I  would  hope  that  the  House  passes 
this  bill  today  and  that  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  will  expedi- 
tiously report  out  new  legislation  provid- 
ing the  mechanism  for  extending  the  cov- 
erage of  House  Joint  Resolution  92  to  all 
Americans  of  foreign  stock. 

Mi-s.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGQI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mi-s.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  if  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
wanted  to  bring  to  the  Committee  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  some  of  those 
groups  were  being  undereonnted,  which 
is  what  we  are  very  concerned  about,  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  been  counted, 
and  that  this  data  is  not  accurate  in 
counting  them,  if  the  gentleman  can  es- 
tablish that  case,  then  I  think  the  com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  It  and  wIU 
report  legislation  with  respect  to  those 
groiQ)s. 

At  this  point  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  different  groups  have  been  under- 
counted.  This  is  the  major  purpose  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BlAOOr.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schbokdu)  that 
part  of  the  reason  these  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  have  been  undercounted  Is  be- 
cause they  have  ducked  the  enumerator 
since  6  million  of  them  are  here  illegally. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  get  all  uptight 
about  doing  so  much  for  these  people 
who  are  here  by  virtue  of  illegal  entry. 
Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Chakman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  tlie  statement  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
Scnaoson)  in  that  ctMinection. 

The  gentlewoman  was  present  the  last 
time  I  made  my  views  known  in  connec- 
tion with  this  with  respect  to  the  Voting 
Rillits  Act,  which  was  voted  down.  If  I 
recall,  the  gentiewqman  from  Colorado 
voted  against  it,  notwithstanding  ttie 
same  basic  Justification  for  inclusion  in 
all  the  benefits  that  this  Nation  has  to 
provide. 


I  would  suggest  that  the  same  concern 
be  shown,  for  whatever  reason,  whether 
it  be  that  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)  ,  which  I  was  not  mind- 
ful at,  but  whether  it  has  merit  or  not, 
it  certainly  bears  inquiry. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  comments  of 
mine  would  have  made  any  difference  to 
the  committee  at  that  time  because  that 
was  not  the  thrust,  and  that  is  not  the 
thrust  of  this  type  of  legislation  and  his- 
torically has  not  been  the  thrust  of  this 
type  of  legislation  in  this  House. 

We  suffer  from  a  syndrcme  that  man- 
dates discrimination  against  other  peo- 
ples in  these  United  States  who  cry  out 
for  equal  Justice. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  (Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  fiuther,  I  think 
that  the  group  the  gentleman  is  from 
probably  has  suffered  a  lot  from  not 
being  coimted,  I  am  sure,  as  well  as  other 
people.  In  other  words,  there  has  been 
an  undercoimt  in  New  York  City,  and 
because  all  of  the  revenue  cbarlng  figures 
and  everything  else  are  based  on  the 
population  data.  I  think  it  is  very  Im- 
portant if  there  is  evidence  of  other 
groups  being  undercounted. 

I  really  wish  the  gentleman  would 
bring  it  up  before  tbe  committee,  and 
we  would  be  very  happy  to  consider  it. 
Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentlelady  from 
Colorado  for  her  Und  offer. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  legisla- 
tion. I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  VoUng 
Rights  Act.  My  only  qiiarrel  was  as  to 
the  narrow  approach.  It  is  a  problem 
which  affects  many  other  people  of  these 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  distinguisfaed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Blr.  Rousse- 
u>T) ,  for  yielding. 

I  have  a  question  to  put  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  bin  and  of  any 
leglslaUon  that  would  make  sure  that  all 
our  citizens  are  counted,  {md  are  able  to 
vote,  and  receive  what  help  the  law  al- 
lows, but  I  am  concerned. 

I  wonder  whether  the  committee  has 
considered  that  In  New  York  there  are, 
as  has  been  estimated,  close  to  I  million 
illegal  aliens. 

What  effect  is  this  going  to  have  on 
that  niunber  of  our  residents  who  are  not 
here  legally? 

Mrs.  S(?HROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentlewoman  wiU  yield,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  have  any  effect.  The  sole  purpose 
of  this  resolution  is  to  do  a  better  Job  of 
counting  people  of  Spanish  ori|^. 

Mrs.  PENWK^K.  Well,  the  estimate  is 
that  there  are  close  to  1  mHUon  who  are 
there  illegally,  and  there  are  omny  in 
New  Jersey.  We  have  tragic  difficulties 
becaiise  people  take  money  from  these 
illegal  aliens,  promising  them  a  green 
card  which  would  make  them  legal  resi- 
dents. When  the  card  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, the  alien  complains  because  he  will 
be  thrown  out  of  tlie  oountfy. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  this: 
Are  we  going  to  register  and  count  both 
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the  people  who  are  here  illegally  and 
those  who  are  here  legally?  WiU  tliat  be 
n  question?  Or  will  that  be  Ignored,  or 
h  .w  will  it  be  handled? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  This  is  a  census 
,  ount.  the  Census  Bureau  is  going  to 
lount  the  people  who  are  residing  in  the 
United  States  of  Spanish  origin. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Whether  they  are 
liere  legally  or  illegally? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  is  right.  It 
counts  people  who  are  residing  in  the 
country. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  So  tliere  will  not  be 
any  question  of  whether  or  not  the  person 
who  is  counted  is  here  illegally? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No,  there  will  not 
be  any  question  concerning  their  status. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  So  we  will  not  have 
any  count  of  those  who  are  illegal  aliens? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No,  we  will  not. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  We  have  liad  great 
difficulty  with  this.  Many  of  our  labor 
organizations  have  been  very  anxious 
to  have  some  kind  of  ah  estimate  that 
would  be  more  accurate. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  is  true,  but 
I  am  sure  that  since  the  Census  Biureau 
is  not  engaged  in  law  enforcement,  which 
Is  what  we  would  be  asking  them  to  do, 
that  we  would  have  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty ever  getting  an  accurate  count  if 
that  happened.  And  this  Is  true  because 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said, 
people  would  be  fearful  of  talking  to 
whoever  came  to  their  door. 

So  although  I  know  that  tliis  is  of 
great  concern,  it  is  properly  within  the 
framework  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

Mrs.  FENWIC7K.  The  Census  Bureau 
does  not  take  into  account  one  status 
as  against  another? 

Mi-s.  SCHROEDER.  They  do  not  make 
a  determination  of  who  is  here  legally  or 
illegally. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  the  point  my  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  Is  trying 
to  make  Is  that  many  cities  and  county 
governments  rely  on  the  census  figures 
and  updating  of  those  figures  as  to  what 
their  allocation  will  be  in  various  cate- 
gories of  Federal  grants.  In  the  collection 
of  those  statistics  If,  in  fact,  illegal  aliens 
are  included  in  these  counts  that  it  might 
distort  what  those  governmental  imits 
are  relying  on  for  grants  that  come  from 
the  Federal  Oovertunent. 

So  I  think  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Pfjtwick^ 
has  made  an  excellent  point. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  consider  liaving  the 
Census  Bureau  determine,  if  they  can, 
how  many  Illegal  aliens  are  in  fact  in  a 
given  area. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  raising  that 
Issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tlewoman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roybal)  . 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mi-.  Clialrman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado and  members  of  her  subcommittee 
for  the  leadership  and  interest  they  have 
shown  in  reporting  out  this  brief  but  im- 


portant resolution.  I  understand  that 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Will  Offer  several  amend- 
ments in  line  with  the  minority's  supple- 
mental views..  I  fully  support  these  per- 
fecting changes,  and  urge  your  vote  on 
both  the  amendments  and  the  resolution. 
T^e  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
92  is  to  insure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  an  accurate  and  current 
reporting  of  the  conditions  affecting 
Americans  of  Spanish  origin  or  descent. 
This  assurance  has  become  necessary  in 
light  of  sul)stantial  failures  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  fully  and  accurately 
represent  this  second  largest  minority 
group. 

CENSUS    tTNDEECOUNT 

One  of  the  most  glaring  defects — and 
one  which  is  addressed  by  sections  4  and 
5  of  the  resolution — ^is  the  undercount  of 
Spanish-origin  persons  by  the  Census 
Biu-eau.  The  1970  census  was,  in  fact,  a 
most  inaccurate  account  of  this  group. 
The  Bureau  did  not  actually  count  the 
Spanish-origin  popidation,  but  relied  on 
a  5-percent  sample  question.  This  small 
sampling  was  an  expedient,  an  after- 
thought, adopted  by  the  Bureau  to  quell 
criticism  against  its  original  failure  to 
provide  a  Spanish-origin  question  for  the 
census.  However,  vei-y  little  was  done  to 
insure  that  this  sample  adequately  esti- 
mated the  Spanii<h-origin  population. 

First  of  all,  the  Census  Bureau  failed 
to  develop  appropriate  data  collection 
techniques.  It  relied  too  heavily  on  the 
mall-out,  mail-back  method,  despite  the 
fact  that  mail  delivery  would  be  poor  or 
even  nonexistent  in  substandard  hous- 
ing areas. 

Nor  did  the  Bui*eau  properly  account 
for  the  high  mobility  among  migrant 
farmworkers  with  its  significant  Mexi- 
can-American population. 

Further,  it  failed  to  provide  a  Spanish- 
language  questionnaire  on  a  routine 
basis,  despite  the  fact  that  msmy  Latinos 
needed  help  to  fill  out  the  lengthy  Eng- 
lish-only forms. 

The  Bureau  attempted  to  discount  the 
Spanish-origin  question  as  a  regional 
problem,  completely  ignoring  their  na- 
tionwide distribution.  The  truth  Is  that 
well  over  40  percent  of  this  group  resides 
outside  the  southwestern  region. 

Repeatedl>%  the  Bureau  has  fsdled  to 
prove  that  it  was  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  bilingual  enumerators  during  the 
1970  census.  Community  representatives 
and  observers  continually  complained 
about  the  absence  of  bilingual  census 
takers.  Originally,  the  Bureau  claimed 
they  had  never  kept  employment  records 
on  the  enumerators'  knowledge  of  for- 
eign language.  Recently,  however,  I  dis- 
covered that  they  did,  but  had  appar- 
ently destroyed  the  records  soon  after 
the  census. 

An  April  1974  report  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  presented  evi- 
dence of  a  "significant  undercount"  of 
the  Spanish-origin  popiUation,  citing  the 
Bureau's  o^-n  estimate  of  the  1970  black 
widercoimt,  and  its  insensltivity  in  de- 
veloping methods  to  accurately  count  the 
Spanish-origin  communities. 

A  1973  report  by  the  National  Urban 
League  concluded  tliat  the  undercomit 
rate  for  the  Spanisli  orighi  was  "prob- 
ably larger  than  those  for  blacks." 


As  a  result  of  the  Bureau's  undercount, 
several  organizations  conducted  inde- 
pendent estimates  of  the  Spanish -origin 
population.  The  Mexican-Americp.rt 
Population  Commission  estimated  Uie 
Spanish  origin  at  over  12  miUion  people 
as  compared  to  the  Bureau's  9  million. 
In  a  November  1971  suit  against  the. 
Bureau,  the  Commission  accused  the 
agency  of  "often  willful  and  arbitrary 
indifference"  in  counting  Spanish-origin 
persons. 

Naturally,  Bureau  officials  sought  to 
dismiss  these  findings  as  unfounded. 
However,  their  own  1973  population  sur- 
vey for  "persons  of  Spanish  origin  in  tlie 
United  States."  showed  a  substantial  in- 
ci-ease  of  more  than  1.5  million  over  1970 
figures.  This  revision  showed  a  17-per- 
cent rise  in  the  Spanish-origin  popula- 
tion and  a  nearly  40-percent  increase 
among  Mexican  Americans — again  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  original  count 
was  not  accurate,  that  it  was  not  con- 
ducted properly.  The  1974  report  by  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  found 
that  "this  figme  refiects  some  correc- 
tion for  an  imdercount  in  the  1970  cen- 
sus." Even  the  Bui*eau  admitted  that 
the  significant  increase  was  due  to  im- 
proved survey  methods — namely,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  category  "Spanish  origin 
for  chUdren  imder  14"  to  include  the 
Spanish  origin  not  only  of  the  father, 
but  also  of  the  wife  of  the  household: 
expansion  of  Mexican  ethnic  origin  from 
two  to  four  categories;  and  changes  in 
sui-vey  procedures  with  empliasis  on  in- 
terviewing. 

The  Bureau  has  the  constitutional 
mandate  to  compile  and  pubUsh  6&U\ 
on  the  U.S.  population.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  governmental  agencies  at  all 
levels  rely  heavily,  and  in  many  cases 
exclusively,  on  data  developed  by  the 
Bureau.  This  dependency  has  its  own 
domino  effect:  If  Bureau  figures  are  sus- 
pect, then  those  of  other  agencies  are 
also  suspect. 

There  are  currently  some  100  Federal 
programs  which  allocate  funds  on  the 
basis  of  population;  many  require  cen- 
sus data  for  minority  groups  and  popu- 
lations within  specific  geographic  areas. 
They  cover  a  wide  range  of  areas,  from 
Federal  highways  and  mass  transit 
funds,  to  general  revenue  sharing,  edu- 
cation, manpower,  housing,  health  and 
social  services,  elderly  programs,  and 
law  enforcement  assistance. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Under  this  resolution,  what  does  the 
gentleman  foresee  as  to  the  frequency  of 
these  people  being  subjected  to  question- 
naires? Just  how  often  are  they  going  to 
have  to  answer  questionnaires? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Fu-st  of  all,  this  is  pari 
of  the  Bureau's  responsibiUty  to  make 
that  determination,  and  under  their 
practice  in  the  past  this  has  been  is  a 
one-shot  deal  tliat  Is  done  ever>'  time  a 
census  is  taken. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  All  right.  I  would  hope 
thbt  this  ^^-as  what  the  gentleman  would 
want,  because  the  more  questionnaires 
we  aim  at  these  people,  the  less  they  are 
going  to  answer.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
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havlnv  flw  questioanalres  either  in  Eng- 
]Ub  or  In  OpKoMi,  bManse  there  are  ao 
many  <dder  ligalcan  American  eitiseos 
who  do  not  read  or  write  either.  What 
we  need  am  eBDOMnrton  vlio  are  ot 
Bpanlah-epeaklnff  ortstn  who  can  go  in 
and  tallE  to  theee  people  personally  and, 
hnthetmoie.  only  question  them  about 
the  number  d  members  in  their  families. 

TlM  CHAIRMAN.  lUe  time  ol  the  gen- 
tlemaa  haaavired. 

Mrs.  BCBBOEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rieid  I  addlttonal  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  XAZBN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
|i  ntUiuiaii  yield? 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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Mr.  KAZBN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
or  yteld^r. 

Tb»  main  problem  is  that  the  Census 

3ui«Mi  aaks  too  many  irxeleTant  ques- 

iosis  at  the  time  that  they  are  trying  to 

irrlv«  at  the  Census.  When  they  do, 

nany  of  tbe  Mexican  American  or  Span- 

sh-«DesktDK  people  do  not  realize  what 

he  wiUMemtOT  is  after  and  they  get 

cared.  W<»d  spreads  and  these  people 

aide  or  answer  untruthfully.  If  we  want 

i  true  enumeration  they  should  only 

lave  to  answer  tlie  question  "of  how 

nany  monbers  does  your  family  con- 

Ist." 

Mr.  ROYBALu  This  is  exactly  the  prob- 

em  that  we  have,  and  one  of  the  reasons 

rbj  theee  people  are  not  counted.  They 

lo  not  use  Spanish-speaking  enumera- 

ors,  so  they  went  out  to  try  to  find  out 

]  low  many  were  in  a  family,  and  the  enu- 

1  Eierator  could  not  understand  the  per- 

I  OB  he  was  interviewing,  and  the  person 

I  leing  interrlewed  could  not  understand 

ihe  enaaierator.  So  how,  then,  could 

I  liey  possibly  come  up  with  an  accurate 
ount  ot  how  many  people  are   in  a 

]  amily? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  is  OMrect,  because 
i  hey  ask  questions  like.  How  much  do 
:  ou  receive  in  social  security?  How  many 

I I  your  family  are  on  welfare  7  How  many 
1  ois  and  how  many  tliat,  instead  of  just 
<nnmnrating  the  people.  If  we  are  to 
)  ave  a  true  census,  let  us  have  a  true 
( ensus,  and  if  a  department  of  the  Gov- 
<nmMDt  wants  infcHinaUon  on  other 
qabjects,  get  it  at  some  other  time. 

Mr.  ROYBAIi.  It  is  tbe  purpose  of  this 
ilesolution  to  do  precisely  that,  get  an 
{ccurate  count  of  Spanish-speaking 
J  inerlcans  in  the  United  States,  by  pro- 
;idlng  enimierators  who  are  necessary, 
^  'ho  speak  the  language,  and  who  wHl 
irepare  questionnaires  in  the  Spanish 
1  inguage  and  make  it  possible  for  these 
I  eople  to  be  able  to  imderstand  one  an- 
( kh«r  so  we  can  come  up  with  an  accu- 
I  »te  count  of  the  l^ianish-speaking  peo- 
ipe  tn  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
^d  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
I  Hint^  (Mr.  DnwnraKi) .  the  champion 


qf  all  ethnic  groups. 

Mr.  DBRWIN6KI.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
^Hsh  to  read  to  the  Members  of  the 
^oose  a  letter  that  was  given  to  me 
br  the  distinguished  minority 
ttad».  Tbe  letter  reads  as  foDowa: 


He  always  calls  me  "Ed" — 
I  would  inw  to  convey  my  support  for  HJ. 
Rw.  92  (turlng  it*  oonaldaratlon  on  the  Floor 
Wedneeday,  October  30.  A  gfUmmt  mdl- 
cAtlng  my  support  for  tbe  leglaUtton  was 
Inaerted  In  the  Congsessionai.  Bkcoxo  for 
Tuesday.  Octob«r  28. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  Improve  our  ability 
to  count  accurately  and  to  assess  the  needs 
of  the  Spanish -speaking  community.  I  sup- 
port the  aim  of  H.J.  Res.  93,  and  urge  all 
my  coUeagues  to  back  this  effort  to  improve 
data  collection. 

I  Sincerely, 

I  John  J.  Rhodes, 

Minority  Leader. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  there  is  a  development 
in  the  debate  I  wish  to  address  myself  to. 
I  hope  I  tiave  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomia  (Mr.  Roybai,)  .  If 
the  Memliers  would  please  note,  in  the 
committe  report  under  the  "Purpose" 
it  states  that  the  purpose  of  resolution  is 
to  develop  methods  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand the  social  and  economic  statistics 
concerning  Americans  of  Spanish  origin 
and  descent  which  are  collected  by  var- 
ious Government  agencies,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Offlce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  thereby  correcting  the 
inadequacy  of  current  statistics  on 
Americans  of  Spanish  origin. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  this.  There 
has  been  discussion  for  the  record,  of  the 
statistics  on  illegal  aliens  in  the  country 
and  that  would  include,  as  we  know,  a 
major  problem  with  Spanish -speaking 
people.  The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
I  do  not  think  we  should  read  into  this 
legislation  any  cure  aimed  at  the  prob- 
lem of  iDegal  immigration.  That  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  measure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  tendency  is  for 
someone  who  is  in  an  illegal  status  to 
avoid  cooperating  with  the  Census 
Bureau.  What  we  are  going  to  have  is  a 
situation  where  the  illegal  resident  is  of 
necessity  avoiding  any  cooperation.  Just 
as  they  would  be  expected  to  trader 
their  circumstances.  I  just  want  to  make 
that  point  because  I  am  a  proponent  of 
this  legislation  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  indirectly  it  is  going  to  be  any  cure- 
all  for  the  massive  problems  we  have 
with  illegal  aliens  In  the  coimtry. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Badillo). 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  («, 
a  resolution  to  improve  the  economic  and 
social  statistics  relating  to  Americans  of 
Spanish  origin  or  descent. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me, 
particularly  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  This  resolution  has  to  do  with 
American  citizens.  The  word  "American" 
in  the  resolution  means  American  citi- 
zens. This  has  to  do  with  counting  only 
American  citizens.  It  does  not  help  illegal 


aliens,  it  does  not  hurt  illegal  aliens.  We 
should  have  a  resolution  at  some  other 
time  to  count  illegal  aliens  because  we 
keep  getting  different  figures,  but  this 
resolution  has  to  do  only  with  American 
citizens. 

In  our  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
when  we  were  discussing  the  question  of 
illegal  aliens,  the  question  came  up  as 
to  why  they  are  not  counted.  The  answer 
given  to  us  by  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  was,  "If  we 
can  count  them,  we  can  catch  them  and 
take  them  back  wherever  they  belong." 

Therefore,  they  do  not  count  them. 
Those  they  catch,  instead  of  counting, 
tliey  deport.  So  that  there  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  unfortunately,  no  mechanism 
by  wiiich  it  is  possible  to  count  illegal 
aliens.  If  we  can  help  to  develop  one,  none 
of  us  would  want  it  more  tlian  those  who 
come  from  New  York.  We  are  aware  that 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  keeps  escalating  the  number 
of  illegal  aliens.  A  few  montlis  ago  when 
things  were  going  along  fairly  well,  he 
said  there  were  only  700.000  illegal  aliens 
in  New  York  City.  Last  month  the  figure 
was  up  to  1  million.  If  New  York  City 
goes  bankrupt,  there  may  be  8  million  il- 
legal aliens  in  New  York  City,  according 
to  Mayor  Beame.  This  is  because  he  is 
trying  to  get  additional  help  for  the 
city. 

We  are  trying  to  get  information;  but 
the  illegal  presence  of  the  alien,  makes 
it  impossible  to  get  the  figwes,  so  that 
we  are  only  speaking  in  this  legislation 
about  American  citizens. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  (niairman,  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct  in  direct- 
ing himself  to  this  key  point.  I  hope  the 
House  will  recognize  the  practical  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  this  subject  that 
the  gentleman  is  bringing  to  this  Issue. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  clarifying  the 
matter. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  basic  diffi- 
culty of  undercounting  American  citi- 
zens of  Spanish  origin  is  well  docu- 
mented and  extensively  researched.  The 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Issued 
a  report  called.  "Counting  the  Forgot- 
ten." In  April  1974  it  was  sent  to  every 
Member  of  Congress.  It  pointed  out  there 
was  at  least  a  10  percent  undercount 
nationally  and  in  the  urt>an  areas  of 
this  country  at  least  a  20  percent  under- 
count of  citizens  of  Spanish  origin.  In 
my  own  city  of  New  York  the  Census 
Bureau  reported  there  were  846,731 
Puerto  Rican  American  citizens  in  1970. 
By  the  way,  Puerto  Ricans  are  not  legal 
aliens.  They  are  American  citizais. 

The  City  University,  the  university  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  conducted  a  sur- 
vey called  the  1970  poini]ati<»i  health 
survey,  and  it  found  that  there  were 
1,016,600  Puerto  Ricans,  whidi  is  a  dif- 
ference of  25  percent;  so  those  are  very 
substantial  differences  in  figures  deiding 
with  American  citizens. 
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These  are  all  called  statistics,  but  I 
want  to  dramatize  this  in  a  more  per- 
sonal way.  I  send  a  newsletter  to  my 
district,  as  many  of  us  do  in  the  C<hi- 
gress.  My  district  has  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  Puerto  Ricans.  aroimd  40  per- 
cent. In  the  Puerto  Rican  areas  of  my 
district,  as  opposed  to  the  other  areas, 
the  mail  is  returned.  The  newsletter 
which  is  addressed  say  to  the  occupant 
of  a  building,  "Occupant  916  Fox  Street" 
is  returned  by  the  post  office  marked, 
"Addressee  unknown." 

Now,  I  did  not  give  the  name  of  the 
fellow.  I  did  not  say  Jose  Occupant.  I 
said  occupant  and  yet  it  is  returned  by 
the  post  offlce.  The  basic  problem  is 
that  everybody  is  afraid  to  go  into  these 
areas,  including  the  post  office  people, 
sometimes  even  the  police.  So  we  find 
that  we  cannot  get  the  figures  of  who  are 
the  residents  of  the  area.  For  that  rea- 
son, when  it  comes  to  getting  the  neces- 
sary grants  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  getting  our  fair  share  of  funds, 
we  suffer. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  clarified  some  of  the 
points  bothering  me;  but  the  basic  Uiing 
that  really  bothers  me,  are  we  creating  a 
dual -language  country? 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
Icnows  it  or  not,  but  the  second  largest 
Hungarian  city  in  the  world  Is  not  in 
Hungary.  It  is  in  Ohio,  Cleveland:  and 
yet  nobody  worries  about  understanding 
the  Hungarians,  because  the  minute  they 
arrive  there  they  start  learning  English. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  New  York  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  We  had  a  situation 
during  the  Hungarian  Revolution  when 
literally  thousands  more  Hungarians 
same  to  Cleveland,  and  within  2  or  3 
years  90  percent  of  them  could  commu- 
oicate  in  EInglish,  Now,  my  concern  is, 
ire  we  fostering  a  dual  language  situa- 
ion  or  are  these  people,  in  the  second 
ind  third  generations  anyway,  going  to 
36  aiAe  to  communicate  In  English? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  No,  we  are  not  doing 
uhat  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  New  York  City  is  the 
arst  city  for  many  of  our  Immigrant 
people.  There  are  more  Jews  in  New  York 
than  in  Jerusalem,  more  Italians  than  In 
Rome,  and  more  Puerto  Ricans  than  in 
San  Juan. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  very  pre- 
cise. We  are  talking  aliout  findings  that 
we  have  made  as  a  result  of  studies  that 
indicate  a  particular  need,  as  in  this  csise 
there  was  a  documented  report  prepared, 
not  by  Puerto  Ricans,  but  by  City  Uni- 
versity, showing  a  25-percent  undercount 
of  Puerto  Ricans.  In  other  areas,  such  as 
when  the  Voting  Rights  Act  came  before 
the  House  not  too  long  ago,  we  had  spe- 
cific documentation.  Now,  where  there  is 
specific  doeimientatlon  of  that  nature 
prepared,  not  by  the  group  itself  which 
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might  be  somewiiat  self-serving,  but  by 
objective  groups  which  show  ttiat  there 
is  a  need,  I  would  support  it. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fnun 
Texas  (Mr.  ok  la  Qaiza)  . 

Mr.  i»  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  }n  support  of 'this  legislation  and  add 
my  endOTS^nent  and  associate  myself 
with  the  statement  made  by  my  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Roybal)  and  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  BADttLO) . 

Mr.  C:!hairman.  there  was  great  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  census,  the  past 
census,  in  my  entire  district;  not  related 
entire  to  the  Spanish  surname  or  Span- 
ish otighi,  but  because  they  Just  did  a 
bar  Job  as  far  as  the  people  in  the  area 
were  concerned.  There  were  terrible  un- 
dercounts  in  cities  like  Edinburg  and 
Harllngen  of  the  entire  population,  and 
this  is  one  way  to  address  oui'selves  to 
that  situation. 

So,  I  endorse  the  legislation  on  behalf 
of  all  of  the  pe<H>le  In  my  district,  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  cities,  the 
counties,  which  were  aU  entirely  dissat- 
isfied with  the  census. 

At  it  relates  to  the  Spanish  speaking, 
I  think  that  this  is  very  proper  because 
the  undercounts  happened,  whether  by 
accident  or  otherwise,  in  the  Southwest 
where  a  majority  of  the  Spanish  origin 
o^  Mexican  origin  or  Spanish  surname 
people  live.  I  would  like  to  say  also  to 
some  of  my  more  conservative  colleagues 
that  this  Is  also  a  protection  for  the  (3ov- 
emment,  because  when  we  speak  of  Fed- 
eral grants  or  when  we  speak  of  Federal 
programs  that  would  affect  the  Spanish 
speaking  or  any  other  ethnic  group, 
sometimes  there  are  well-meaning  peo- 
ple who.  In  their  enthusiasm  for  a  proj- 
ect. mlsrepre««it.  This  Is  one  way  to  be 
assm^d  that  we  are  speaking  entirely 
on  factual  information,  «md  there  is  no 
more  important  area  than  when  we 
count  people  as,  for  example,  for  revenue 

sharteg. 

So,  I  think  this  would  be  helpful  in  this 
respect.  It  will  provide  accurate  docu- 
mentatiMi  for  those  programs  where  that 
documentation  Is  needed.  There  will  not 
be  those  discrepancies  that  sometimes 
well-meaning  or  well-intentioned  people 
cause. 

I  might  add  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BiACGi)  as  related  to  other  groups.  I 
think  he  is  correct.  I  supported  him  in 
his  request  to  extend  the  voting  rights 
bill  to  all  those  other  groups.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado has  said,  the  documentation  for  this 
legislation  was  only  the  one  we  can  see 
in  the  report.  I  would  offer  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  my  continued  as- 
sistance in  helping  him  with  the  prob- 
lems of  this  area,  but  for  this  time  the 
hearings  show  the  evidence  only  to  this 
particular  group. 

If  I  may  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)  this  is  a  multillngiuil 
society  which  we  have  in  our  country. 
More  foreign  languages  are  spoken  here 
than  are  spoken  In  their  origin  countries, 
but  the  gentleman  mentioned  Hungary* 

If  the  Hungarians  in  Ohio  were  living 


across  the  border  from  Hungary,  they 
would  speak  Hungarian  much  more  than 
they  would  speak  English,  if  their  bor- 
ders were  adjoining.  Cleveland  is  a  long, 
long  way  from  Hungary:  but  not  Texas, 
which  is  just  a  walk  across  the  river 
from  Mexico.  Besides.  Spanish  was 
spoken  in  this  hemisphere  before  the 
first  word  of  English  was  spoken,  so  we 
might  say  that  it  is  one  of  our  native 
languages  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  started  the  whole  effort  long  before 
1776  which  was  the  beginning  of  our 
country.  I  think  that  it  would  be  well 
to  remember  that  we  have  invited  and 
we  have  accepted,  all  who  came  after  the 
original  European  inhabitants,  who  were 
the  Spaniards,  and  we  welcomed  their 
languages  also. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  tliis 
legislaticm. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
5ield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Stark)  . 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  first  glance.  House 
Joint  Resolution  92  seems  rather  incon- 
sequential. But  this  resolution  is  any- 
thing but  imimportant  for  thousands  of 
Americans.  This  resolution  is  an  attempt 
to  solve  a  problem  with  serious  social 
and  economic  significance  to  the  Span- 
ish-origin community  in  America. 

House  Joint  Resolution  92  meets  a 
situation  brought  to  the  fore  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  Bureau  of  Census 
had  failed  in  the  1970  Census  count  to 
properly  identify  and  enumerate  Span- 
ish origin  Americans. 

A  1974  study  by  the  U.8.  CivU  Rights 
Commission  found  that  In  1970  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  undercoimted  more 
than  10  percent  of  all  Spanish -speaking 
citizens  in  this  country.  Some  estimates 
indicate  that  In  urban  areas  the  under- 
counts may  have  gone  as  high  as  20  to 
25  percent.  While  the  Oovemment  fails 
to  count  nearly  a  quarter  of  all  Spanish - 
speaking  people  in  our  cities,  the  needs 
of  these  people  remain  unlocated. 

Detailed  census  data  on  Spanish-origin 
citizens  is  vitaUy  needed.  Until  we  are 
made  aware  of  this  minority  community, 
we  will  be  unable  to  provide  it  with  the 
things  it  needs  most.  Current  demo- 
graphic, social,  and  economic  statistics 
are  used  by  Federal  agencies  and  local 
and  State  governments  to  insure  equal 
political  representation,  fair  employment 
opportimlties,  and  basic  social  services. 
A  substantial  undercount  means  the  loss 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  Federal 
and  local  assistance  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community. 

There  are  presently  103  Federal  pro- 
grams which  allocate  money  on  the  basis 
of  population  figures,  including  health, 
education,  manpower,  and  welfare 
projects.  Because  Spanish-speaking 
citizens  are  being  undercounted,  they 
are  not  receiving  their  fair  share  of  the 
Federal  assistance  dollar.  Many  congres- 
sional districts  are  not  getting  the  level 
of  Federal  aid  they  should,  and  tens  of 
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thousands  of  i^iwniBh-orlgln  citizens— 
constituents  also  irho.  In  fmct,  do  not 
exist  m  tbe  eyes  of  Oovemment.  are  be- 
ing denied  tlie  basic  right  ol  equal  op- 
portunity. 

Effective  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity programs  require  that  minority 
partidpantB  be  npneented  in  a  fair, 
proportional  manner.  Incomplete  data 
on  Spanish-origin  people  lessens  the  ef- 
fect <rf  any  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity plan  because  its  goals  are  neces- 
sarily Insulltelspt  to  meet  the  Spanish- 
origin  p<9aIation's  employment  needs. 
Oovemment  must  right  this  defect,  n 
we  do  not,  Z  believe  we  are  condoning  a 
fact  worse  than  bigotry. 

If  we  fan  to  recogntee  and  identify  the 
cltisens  of  Spanish  origin  by  basic  census 
counting,  then  our  commitment  to  their 
welfare  Is  suspect.  This  is  a  crucial  step 
toward  rcatattog  our  commitment  to  the 
l^mnlsh-wlgln  people  of  our  Nation. 
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numkyou. 

Un.  8CBROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  . 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  col- 
leagues, the  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  made  about  Hungarians — and 
I  see  he  is  omverring  with  one  of  our 
forefatfaos  over  there  right  now,  the 
CHitleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  oe  la 
GhUBS) — his  point  would  be  a  valid  point 
tf  there  were  a  real  problem  for 
Hungarian-Americans.  We  do  have  a 
special  proUon  facing  the  Spanish- 
Bpeaklnc  people.  I  recall  during  the  1970 
oensoB,  while  it  was  being  taken,  being 
an  a  television  program  In  Chicago.  One 
of  the  Puerto  Mean  leaders,  Mr.  Gregory 
Miranda,  told  the  t^vislon  audioice: 

If  you  are  either  Pu«rto  Rlcan  or  Mexican 
l>y  lmcl^oun<l,  don't  fill  out  tbe  cenaua  form. 

There  is  a  problem  here  with  the  cen- 
lus.  There  are  problems  which  Spanish- 
qpeaUng  citizens  face  that  are  largely 
imrecogniaed. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  some  of  my  col- 

eaguee  fn»n  Illinois  were  on  the  floor 

lere.  We  have  in  Illinois,  for  example 

»00.()00  to  600.000  people  either  of  Mex- 

can  or  Puerto  Rlcan  background.  We 

lo  not  have  accurate  statistics,  as  this 

rfn  would  demand,  on  unemployment, 

m  some  other  things.  We  also  do  not 

lave  In  om-  State  a  single  member  of  the 

'  %icago  City  Council  who  is  of  Mexican 

I  rr  Puerto  Rlcan  backgroimd,  not  a  single 

:  aember  of  the  State  legislature. 

My  beUef  is  that  if  we  had  a  more 
^curate  census,  this  would  pinpoint  this 
:  »roldem  and  we  might  move  more  re- 
i  ponsibiy  to  some  of  the  needs  of  a  very 
:  ine  group  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
So  I  think  it  is  a  healthy  piece  of  legis- 
»tion,  and  I  loin  my  c<dleague,  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dtrwinski) 

i  a  suMwrtlnglt. 

Mm.  BCRROEDEat.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
1  ave  no  fterttier  requests  for  time. 

The  CHA2RMAK.  There  being  no  fur- 
t  ler  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
I  sad. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Ketolvid  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
1  epntentativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
i  «  ft»  Oomtnu  mtemhlei.  That  the  Depart- 
r  lent  of  Labor,  In  cooperation  with  the  Bu- 
r  )A\\  of  the  Onsus,  immediately  undertake 


a  study  to  determine  the  feaalbUlty  and  cost 
of  «eTelaf>log  and  pubUahlng  monthly,  in 
addition  to  quarterly,  a  nationwide  vmem- 
ployment  rate  among  Americans  of  Spanish 
origin  or  descent. 

8«c.  2.  That  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrloultiwe  undertake  further  ef- 
forts to  collect,  and  publish  regiilarly  sta- 
tistics which  provide  indicators  of  the  social 
and  economic  condition  of  Americans  of 
Spanish  origin  or  descent. 

8bc.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  with  the  heads  of  other  data-gathering 
Federal  agencies,  shall  develop  a  Govern- 
ment-wide program  for  the  collection  of  data 
with  respect  to  Americans  of  Spanish  origin 
or  descent. 

Sic.  4.  The  Bureau  of  Census,  in  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  State  and  local  agen- 
cies and  various  population  study  groups 
and  experts,  shall  immediately  undertake  a 
study  to  determine  what  steps  would  be  nec- 
essary for  developing  creditable  estimates  of 
tmdercounts  of  Americans  of  Spanish  origin 
or  descent  in  future  censuses. 

Ssc.  5.  The  Bureau  of  Census  shall  provide 
for  the  development  and  uae  of  bilingual 
questionnaires  and  enumerators  in  the  col- 
lection of  data,  and  shall  Implement  an 
aggressive  affirmative  action  program  for  the 
employment  of  personnel  of  Spanish  origin 
or  descent. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
con-s^nt  tliat  the  joint  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMTTTEE  AME^TOMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
to  page  2  and  to  page  3,  line  3,  of  the  joint 
resolution  be  considered  en  bloc  and,  fur- 
ther, that  they  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  are  as 
follows : 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  2  be- 
ginning in  Mne  3.  strike  out  "Bureau  of  the 
Census,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Depart- 
ment cf  Commerce,  shall". 

On  pase  2,  line  6,  strike  out  ■,  in  addition 
to  quarterly.". 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  "That  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Department  of  Commerce," 

On  page  2.  line  9,  insert  a  comma  inmiedi- 
ately  after  "Labor". 
^_  On  page  2,  beginning  in  line  9,  strike  out 

undertake  further  efforts  to"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "shaU  each". 

On  page  2,  line  10,  Insert  a  comma  Immedi- 
ately after  "collect"  and  Immediately  after 
"regularly". 

On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "provide  in- 
dicators of"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "in- 
dicate". 

On  page  2.  beginning  in  Mne  14,  strike  out 
•the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Census" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of 
Commerce". 


On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  "Bureau  of 
Census"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Depart- 
ment of  Commerce". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  CTerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  strike 
out  lines  9  through  13.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  5.  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
provide  for  the  development  and  use  of  bi- 
lingual questionnaires  and  enumerators  iu 
the  collection  of  data. 

Sec.  6.  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
implement  an  aggressive  affirmative  action 
program  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
the  employment  of  personnel  of  Spanish 
origin  or  descent  and  shall  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  within  one  year  of  the  enactment 
ol  this  Act  on  the  progress  of  such  program. 

AMENDMENTS    OmXED    BY    MBS.    SCHROEDER 

TO  THE  coMurrrEE  amendment 

Mrs.  SCJHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CTerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  Schkoeder  to 
the  committee  amendment:  Strike  out  sec- 
tion 5.  as  proposed  to  be  added  by  the  Com- 
mittee Amendment  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
ensure  that.  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Censw. 
data-coUection  activities,  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  the  Spanish-origin  population  are 
given  full  recognition  through  the  use  of 
Spanish  language  questionnaires,  bilingual 
enumerators,  and  other  such  methods  as 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary." 

In  section  6.  as  proposed  to  be  added  by 
the  ComnUttee  Amendment,  strike  out  the 
word  "aggressive". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chahman. 
this  amendment  Is  designed  to  replace 
the  use  of  bilingual  questionnaires  which 
create  a  technical  problem  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  in  analyzing  question- 
naires with  Spanish  language  question- 
naires. The  language  of  this  amendment 
was  suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  amendment 
is  to  strike  the  word,  "aggressive,"  from 
the  affirmative  action  program  so  it 
would  read  like  other  aflOrmative  actioas 
In  the  Federal  Oovci-nment  and  make 
that  consistent. 

Mr.  ROUSSEIiOT.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  attempt  to  do 
this  in  committee.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
now  is  being  done  by  amendment  to  elim- 
inate the  bilingual  questionnaires. 

Secondly,  this  item  was  mentioned  in 
the  minority  views,  and  we  appreciate 
the  willingness  of  the  majority  to  accept 
our  suggestion. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  lias  advised  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
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ments  offered  by  Mrs.  Schroeder,  which 
Incidentally  solve  the  Issues  which  were 
raised  In  our  supplemental  views.  WhUe 
the  Bureau  claims  that  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Joint  Resolution  92  are 
already  being  Implemented  or  will  be 
in  the  near  future,  the  resolution  serves 
the  purpose  of  highlighting  the  need  for 
attention  to  this  problem. 

The  gentlewoman's  perfecting  amend- 
ments appeal  to  me  on  at  least  two 
counts. 

My  State  has  approximately  600,000 
Americans  of  Spanish  descent  or  origin, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  them  reside  in 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Cook  County. 
As  the  representative  of  a  metropolitan 
congressional  district.  I  recognize  the 
need  for  obtaining  accurate  information 
on  the  second  largest  minority  in  the 
Nation. 

My  long  Involvement  with  ethnic 
groups  has  convinced  me  that  a  great 
many  of  their  problems  result  from  mis- 
understanding. Experience  has  taught 
me  that  the  most  effective  way  to  deal 
with  an  ethnic  problem  Is  to  talk  to  tbe 
pe<H>le  involved,  but  that  is  a  process  that 
inv(dves  two-way  commimlcatlon.  If  you 
cannot  commimlcate.  you  cannot  identify 
the  problem. 

That  is  why  I  am  particularly  happy  to 
see  language  in  the  pending  legislation 
which  calls  for  the  use  of  Spanish  lan- 
guage questionnaires  and  bilingual  enu- 
merators. That  will  go  a  long  way  in  con- 
tributing to  the  collection  of  meaningful 
data  on  a  historic  minority  which  plays 
a  significant  rol^  in  our  national  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroider) 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

amendments  OITEBED  BT  MRS.  schhoeder 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  Sckboedkb: 
On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "imme-"  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  8,  and  insert 
In  llsu  tberettf  tbe  following:  "devdop 
methods  for  improving  and  expanding  the 
collection,  analjwU,  and  publication  of  un- 
employment data  rtiatlng  to  Americans  of 
Spanish  origin  or  descent." 

On  page  3,  line  3,  Insert  "analysis,  and 
publication'*  Immediately  after  "collection". 

On  page  3,  line  6,  insert  **,  Federal,"  Im- 
mediately before  "State". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  amendments  were  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  first 
amendment  is  offered  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  monthly  unemployment 
statistics  for  Americans  of  Spanish 
origin  will  probably  require  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  current 
monthly  pwultUlon  survey. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  develop  methods 


for  improving  the  current  system  for 
collecting  unemplojrment  data  for  Span- 
ish citizens,  rather  than  the  costly  one 
of  expanding  the  current  one  that  is 
in  effect. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  this  Is  an  amend- 
ment that  win  save  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  in  the  collection  of  data.  The 
minority  supports  the  position,  as  we  did 
to  try  to  correct  the  language  by  amend- 
ment in  committee. 

The  CHAIRBffAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  ScmtoEDER) . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OITKRED  BT  MR.  STARK 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CTerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stark:  Page  2, 
line  11,  Insert  "the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,"  immediately  after 
"Labor,". 

Page  2.  line  18,  Insert  "health"  Immediate- 
ly after  "social,''. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  merely  clarifies  the  data- 
gathering  role  of  the  Department  of 
Heedth,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
House  Joint  Resolution  92.  It  stresses  the 
importance  of  collecting  and  publishing 
health  data  on  the  more  than  12  million 
Americans  of  Spanish  origin  or  descent. 

Although  HEW  falls  under  section  3 
as  one  of  the  Federal  data-gathering 
agencies,  it  shares  with  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  chareM:ter- 
istic  of  collecting  and  publishing  regular- 
ly data  on  conditions  affecting  our  popu- 
lation. 

We  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  the 
word  "health"  to  the  resolution  and  that 
it  is  needed  because  the  terms  "social" 
and  "econcMnic"  are  not  generally  under- 
stood by  Federal  data  gatherers  as  en- 
compassing health. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  amendment 
is  to  develop  hefulh  rather  than  educa- 
tional data. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics, which  is  our  primary  Federal  health- 
data  gatherer,  does  not  provide  reliable 
Information  on  Spanish-origin  Ameri- 
c£ms,  despite  the  fact  that  a  selected 
"Ten  Stete  Nutrition  Survey"  in  1968 
through  1970  conducted  by  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  suggested  high  levels  of 
nutritional  deficiency  among  the  Span- 
ish-origin population. 

The  value  of  having  this  health  data 
available  by  Spanish  origin  or  descent  is 
that  Federal  health  managers  cannot 
begin  to  assess  the  depth  of  the  health 
problems  without  it. 

Mr.  CTiairman.  I  think  it  is  an  Im- 
portant factor  to  be  considered  In  gath- 
ering data  which  will  affect  an  Important 
group  in  this  country,  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man fnnn  ^^omla. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  had  no  real  dis- 
cussion of  this  in  our  committee  bear- 
ings, and  «•  have  no  estimates  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  the  add-on 
costs. 


Does  the  gentleman  know  what  they 
will  be? 

Mr.  STARK  It  is  very  difficult,  as  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  knows,  to  assess 
the  costs  even  of  the  overall  bill,  but 
I  hope  they  will  be  minimal. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  overall  cost 
of  this  bill  before  us  has  been  assessed, 
but  not  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  STARK  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  Is  no  definitive  way  of 
doing  it.  Including  people  of  Spanish 
origin  in  that  data  base  would  not  require 
great  additional  cost. 

I  also  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  health  problems  tend  to  be  in- 
cluded In  environmental  problems,  and 
problems  of  housing,  nutrition,  and  edu- 
cation which  create  new  downstream 
medical  problems.  I  suggest  that  in  this 
case  an  ounce  of  prevention  might,  cost- 
wise,  be  worth  a  poimd  of  cure. 

While  we  cannot  assess  accurately  the 
costs,  one  has  every  reason  to  suspect 
that  they  will  be  minimal,  and  they  will 
still  be  indirectly  under  the  control  of  the 
committee  that  sponsored  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield  further.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
legislaUon  contemplates  that  the  sur- 
veys now  done  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  should  include  nutriUonal  analy- 
sis. If  that  is  the  Intent  of  the  genUe- 
man's  amendment.  I  will  have  to  oppose 
it  because  that  would  be  a  substantial 
add-on  cost. 

Mr.  STARK.  It  Is  health  analysis.  That 
is  the  main  thrust. 

Many  times  lack  of  proper  nutrition 
causes  health  problems,  as  the  genUeman 
well  knows,  and  in  dealing  with  the 
health  problems  in  this  country  it  is  im- 
portant to  preclude  their  becoming  more 
cosUy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
win  yield  further,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  already 
does  certain  surveys  for  HEW.  and  those 
are  pretty  well  established. 

I  am  not  really  sure  that  I  understand 
the  necessity  in  this  resolution.  This  bill 
prinuully  speaks  to  the  issue  of  Span- 
ish-speaking people  and  making  sure 
that  they  are  legitimately  counted  in 
census  enumeraUon,  but  to  Include  is- 
sues of  health  and  nutriUon  and  other 
related  mated  al  does  not  belong  In  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
genUeman  from  California  would  permit 
me  to  respond,  I  will  do  so  by  pointing 
out  a  specific  case  of  what  we  hope 
would  come  out  of  this. 

The  genUeman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  who  is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  Identified  a 
problem,  for  example,  where  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics  Is  con- 
ducting 20,000  examinations  and  there 
are  no  statistics  within  those  20.000, 
whldi  identify  how  many  people  are  of 
-ctpftfiiah  origin.  The  National  Center  for 
HealUi  Statistics  should  Idsntlfy  whether 
we  really  have  a  large  group  of  Spanish 
origin  involved  in  certain  healib  prob- 
lem areas. 
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The  CHASUCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  exgind. 

(By  mumlmoM  consent.  Mr.  Stakx  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
I'tes.) 

Mr.  STARK.  I  think  that  is  a  primary 
example  of  the  problems  we  have  of 
identifying  people.  There  will  not  be  costs 
for  additional  examinations.  In  effect  we 
will  merely  be  Identifying  people  of 
Spanish-Leaking  origin  within  the  pop- 
ulation as  is  already  being  used. 

Mr.  ROX788ELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman.  I  am  sorry 
he  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rociss) 
is  not  here  to  discuss  in  greater  detail 
the  obJectlTe  to  be  achieved  by  amend- 
nent  But  I  differ  with  the  gentleman 
md  1  question  its  worth  when  we  con- 
dder  that  the  HEW  already  is  conduct- 
ng  vast  mrreyB  foritsown  use,  or  for 
he  census  Bureau.  HEW  conducts  other 
ype«  of  surreys  that  relate  to  specific 
UccMM  In  this  country,  and  there  Is  a 
rast  amount  of  research  conducted  In 
tonnectlon  with  various  disease  prob- 
ems.  And  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
las  proven  that  there  are  some  specific 
leaUh  or  nutritional  problems  with  re- 
I  pect  to  people  of  Spanish-roeaklng  orl- 
I  In  sulBelent  to  make  an  ^equate  case 
1  0  grant  additional  costs  in  these  types 

<  t  surveys  br  HEW.  And  since  we  have 
]  ad  no  real  estimate  by  the  Bureau  of 
1  he  Census  as  to  what  this  cost  would  be 
i  nd  since  I  am  not  sure  I  fxilly  tmder- 
i  band  the  rationale  for  the  request  I  am 
I  ot  sure  that  I  can  support  it. 

Mr.  STARK.  If  I  may  explain  the 
I  moidment  a  little  bit  further,  the  gen- 
t  eman  Is  famUar,  I  am  sure,  with  sickle 
CBlI  anemia  whldi  is  endemic  within 
I  lembers  of  One  black  race,  if  we  were 
I  ot  aUe  to  devtiop  statistics  on  this  dls- 
e  ise  we  woold  not  be  able  to  deal  with  it. 
I ;  could  be  very  well  that  the  statistics 
'  e  are  already  c<dlectlng  In  siureys  we 
s  re  already  making  could  be  very  help- 
f  il  and  protective  to  health  of  future 
g  aierations  of  Bpanish-origln  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
ggitenan  haa  again  expired. 

(Brxmanlmoos  consent,  Mr.  Stakx  was 
a  lowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
nlnntea.) 

Ifr.  STARK.  So,  I  think  we  are  talking 
awut  an  Ineranental  cost  to  existing 
P  egrams.  But  If  we  err  a  little  bit  on  the 
slle  of  that  cost,  and  In  doing  so  we 
U.  entUy  a  problem  of  a  serious  nature 
la  ter  on  then  I  am  siu*  the  gentleman 
w  Mild  be  very  much  in  favor  of  it. 

Again  I  would  say  that  an  ounce  of 
pievcntion  could  very  well  be  worth  a 
P<  und  of  cure  and  that  the  first  cost 
m  Ignt  indeed  be  the  lowest  coet. 

Mr.  RODBBELOT.  I  believe  that  I  have 
m  ide  tt)e  point  that  I  wish  to  make.  I 
ai  1  not  sure  that  the  people  of  Spanlsh- 
sr  eaking  origin  hi  tbe  Add  to  which  the 
geitleman  baa  addressed  hhnself  need 
tt.  is  addftfamal^  data  connected  with  this 
sc  eeiflc  amendment. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  disagree  with  the 
g€  ntleman  and  I  decline  to  yield  further. 

<  «wnly  hope  that  because  of  the  rea- 
ls X  have  stated  I  wffl  prove  to  be  right, 
m  sate  the  —ntleman  would  be  proud 
vote  for  ttie  amendment  If  the  gentle- 
-  finds  that  It  saves  a  few  lives  laier 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  caiairman,  I  am  a  proponent  of 
this  legislation  and  therefore  this  amend- 
ment worries  me  a  bit  for  this  simple 
reason— and  I  do  not  make  the  argu- 
ment that  Just  because  It  was  not  offered 
in  the  committee  that  It  should  be  re- 
jected out  of  hand.  But  that  is  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  if  we  add  the  HEW 
to  the  list  of  agencies  and  departments 
who  utilize  these  procedures,  we  add  a 
cost  that  Is  very,  very  doubtful  to  ascer- 
tain. Then  since  this  measure  must  go  to 
the  other  body,  should  the  other  body 
further  expand  the  measure,  we  may  get 
to  that  unfortunate  point  where  sud- 
denly the  cost  becomes  a  factor  because 
of  the  budgetary  pressuree  on  Govern- 
ment. What  I  am  concerned  with  is  not 
this  specific  amendment,  becanse  I  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman's  good  intentlon.s. 
I  am  worried  about  the  principle  of  tak- 
ing a  good  measure  and  eventually  over- 
loading It.  I  do  wish  we  had  some  figures. 
I  recognize  the  concern  the  gentleman 
expressed  is  a  valid  one.  I  recognize  the 
advantage  we  would  have  If  HEW  had 
more  effective  statistics  on  our  Spanish- 
speaking  people,  but  I  do  have  to  raise 
the  necessary  warning  fiag  at  this  well- 
intentioned  measxu-e  now  becoming  a 
catehaU  vehicle  that  could  wind  up  with 
a  final  cost  factor  that  would  preclude 
its  passage.  With  that  perhaps  necessary 
expression  of  concern  for  the  record,  I 
do  not  oppose  the  amendment,  but  I  just 
want  to  hoist  these  warning  flags 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chahinan.'l  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from   California 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  very  simple, 
straightforward       amendment      which 
would  direct  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  coUect  antl 
publish  statistics  indicating  the  health 
conditions    of    Americans    of    Spanish 
origin  or  descent.  It  is  an  amendment 
which  is  necessary  if  several  provisions 
of  current  law  are  to  be  adequately  Im- 
plemented.   Recently    enacted    amend- 
ments to  the  Migrant  Health  Act  and 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act.  and  the  new  Community  Health 
Centers  Act  require  such  service  pro- 
grams to  develop  plans  and  make  ar- 
rangements responsive  to  the  needs  of 
populations  of  Umlted  English-speaking 
ability  where  such  centers  are  Intended 
to  serve  such  populations.  The  special 
health  needs  of  Americans  of  Spanish 
origin  or  descent  must  be  identified  if 
such  centers  are  to  provide  appropriate 
care  to  these  Individuals. 

Currently,  the  National  Center  of 
Health  Statistics,  the  prhnary  Federal 
health  data-gatherer,  does  not  provide 
reliable  information  on  health  problems 
facing  Spanish-origin  Americans.  Al- 
though literally  hundreds  of  reports 
have  been  published  over  the  past  10 
years  surveying  nutritional  deficiencies 
chronic  and  acute  health  conditions,  in- 
juries and  associated  disabihties,  pre- 
and  poet-natal  health  care  of  children, 
none  of  these  surveys  provide  data  by 
Spanish  origin  although  most  provide 
breakouts  by  race  or  color.  The  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  has  published 
over  100  statistical  notes  since  1969.  only 
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one  of  which  included  data  on  Spanish- 
Americans. 

There  are  some  indications  that  this 
situation  is  changhig.  I  have  been  ad- 
^d  ttiat  the  National  Center  of  Health 
Statistics  has  agreed  to  include  a  Span- 
ish-origin identifier  hi  its  health  hiter- 
view  survey  begtoning  to  January  of 
next  year.  I  Intend  to  question  the  De- 
partment of  Healtii.  Education,  and 
Welfare  very  carefully  on  its  efforts  to 
improve  health  data  collection  for  Amer- 
icans of  Spanish  origin  when  the  Sul)- 
committee  on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment considers  extension  of  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  early  next  year.  This  amend- 
ment to  House  Jotot  Resolution  92  will 
be  a  stimulus  to  the  encouraging  changes 
contemplated  by  NCHS  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  'of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment I  will  be  very  brief.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  cost  of  this  amendment  would 
be  very  very  smaU.  My  understandmg. 
if  tills  Is  what  I  tiitok  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman say,  is  Uiat  this  toformation 
would  be  supplied  when  they  do  the 
health  exammations,  which  they  are  go- 
^..^  ?.°  anyway.  They  would  be  asked 
at  the  thne  they  do  the  e:<aminations  to 
check  whether  or  not  the  person  is  of 
Spanish  origin;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  j-ifld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

That  is  precisely  correct. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  is  all;  it 
would  not  ask  them  to  do  anything  that 
they  are  not  going  to  do  except  that  one 
additional  act? 

Mr.  STARK.  If  the  genUewoman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  exactiy  the  toten- 
tlon. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  It  is  also  my  un- 
derstandtog  that  they  already  are  doing 
that  for  blacks. 

Mr.  STARK.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  feels  that  this 
is  important  for  the  statistics? 

Mr.  STARK.  He  does,  indeed,  and  has 
authorized  me  to  say  in  his  behalf  that 
he  supports  the  tunendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Stark>  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bauman)  there 
were — ayes  16,  noes  15. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not,  the 
Cleik  will  report  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Whereas  more  than  twelve  mlUiou  Ameri- 
cans Identify  themselves  as  being  of  Spanlsh- 
speakmg  background  and  trace  their  origin 
or  descent  from  Mexico.  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  other 
SpsnlBh-speaking  countries;  and 

Whereas     these     Americans     of     Spanish 
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orlKln  or  descent  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  enrich  American  society  and 
have  served  their  Nation  weU  In  tUne  of  war 
and  peace;  and  ...  , 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  Americans  oi 
Soanlsh  origin  or  descent  suffer  from  racial, 
social  economic,  and  political  discrimination 
and  are  denied  the  basic  opportimltlea  th»y 
deserve  as  American  citizens  and  which 
would  enable  them  to  begin  to  lUt  them- 
selves out  of  the  poverty  they  now  endure; 

Whereas  State  and  Federal  Governments 
and  private  organizations  are  now  xmable 
to  determine  accurately  the  urgent  and  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  Spanish  origin  or  descent 
in  the  United  States  becavise  there  Is  not  a 
regular,  nationwide  evaluation  of  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  status;  and 

Whereas  the  provision  and  commitment  of 
SUte,  Federal,  and  private  resources  can 
only  occm-  when  there  is  an  accurate  and 
precise  assessment  of  need:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment  to  the 
presonble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Committee  amendment:  Amend  the  pre- 
amble by  striking  out  "Western  Hemisphere". 

The  committfte  amendment  to  the 
preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havtog  resumed  tiie  chair. 
Mr.  Randall,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  92)  relattog 
to  the  publication  of  economic  and  social 
statistics  for  Americans  of  Spanish  origin 
or  descent,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
799,  he  reported  the  joint  resolutiori 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  jomt  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amend  the  preamble  by  striking  out 
"Western  Hemisphere". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter  on  the  House 
joUit  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  92)  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUewoman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


POSTAL  SUPERVISOR'S 
ARBITRATION 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
fornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  toto  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  5665)  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  setUe  disputes  between  super- 
visory organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

TO  THE  COMMrmX  OF  THE  WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5665,  with  Mr. 
Randall  to  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Charles 
H.  WILSON)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
mtoutes  and  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoussELOT)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  CaUfomla  (Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson)  . 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is 
clear  to  everyone  to  this  Chamber  tnat 
postal  management  has  failed  miserably 
to  attempting  to  attato  the  goals  we  to 
the  Congress  set  for  the  new  semi- 
Independent  postal  service  when  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  was  passed  to 
1970.  Ever-higher  postal  rates  and  con- 
stantly deteriorating  service  have  justi- 
fiably evoked  strong  criticism  from  citi- 
zens who  are  demanding  that  the  widely- 
pubUcized  strtog  of  blunders  committed 
by  top  postal  management  be  halted. 

As  chairman  of  the  Postal  Facilities, 
Mail,  and  Labor-Management  Subcom- 
mittee for  almost  3  years.  I  have  learned 
that  the  almost  40,000  postal  supervisors 
across  the  Nation  have  probably  suffered 
more  than  any  group  from  this  high-level 
postal  tocompetence. 

These  hardworktog  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple have  for  the  past  5  years  lived 
through  a  veritable  nightmare  of  ill-con- 
ceived directives  from  top  management. 
Including  the  scandalous  job  evaluation 
program  which  downgraded  m  rank  over 
half  of  their  number.  They  have  been  de- 
nied their  rights  and  harassed  by  newly 
arrived,  arrogant,  headquarters  staff  who 
have  virtually  no  understanding  of  what 
movtog  the  mails  is  all  about. 

The  work  of  these  supervisors,  80  per- 
cent of  whom  earn  less  than  $17,000  an- 
nually. Is  essential  to  efficient  postal 
operations,   and  yet  their  morale  has 


never  been  lower.  They  feel  abused  and 
cheated,  and  they  are  right. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
specifically  requires  that  postal  super- 
visors be  permitted  to  "participate  di- 
rectly" to  the  determtoation  of  their  pay 
and  related  benefits  and  working  condi- 
tions. No  enforcement  provisions  were  to- 
cluded  for  these  msmdated  rights,  how- 
ever, since  we  were  assured  by  postal  offi- 
cials In  1970  that  such  protections  were 
unnecessary  since  any  competent  man- 
agement team  would  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  treattog  supervisors  fairly. 

My  good  friend  Mo  Udall  stated  at  the 
time  of  consideration  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  that  "if  It  does  not  work 
out  as  we  represented  It  here  today,  If 
management  does  not  accord  to  (the  su- 
pervisors) the  ktod  of  rights  they  ought 
to  have,  I,  for  one,  and  I  think  every 
member  of  the  committee,  would  join  in 
doing  something  about  it."  Today  Mr. 
Udall  supports  the  legislation  we  are 
about  to  consider,  and  today  we  all  have 
an  opportunity  to  "do  something  about 
it." 

Despite  the  promises  we  all  heard  to 
1970,  virtually  from  the  creation  of  the 
new  USPS,  top  management  Ignored 
congressionally  mandated  supervisors' 
rights,  and  Instead  attempted  to  feign 
compliance  by  holding  what  amounted  to 
mere  "discussion  sessions"  which  to- 
involved  the  mere  transmission  of  deci- 
sions already  made  to  the  supervisory  or- 
ganization, the  Nationsd  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisors. 

This  refusal  by  management  to  comply 
with  section  1004  of  the  new  tiUe  39  led 
the  supervisors  to  seek  relief  to  the  courts 
in  March  1972.  The  result  of  this  action 
was  an  agreement  between  the  super- 
visors and  the  Postal  Service  signed  on 
March  22,  1974. 

Postal  Service  lobbyists  have  been  tell- 
ing us  that  this  agreement  makes  legisla- 
tion such  as  H.R.  5665  unnecessary.  Like 
so  many  other  things  we  have  been  told 
by  postal  apologists  to  recent  years,  this 
is,  of  course,  false.  In  fact,  the  1974  ac- 
cord represents  nothing  more  than  an- 
other ploy  by  postal  management  to  give 
the  illusion  that  they  are  complying  with 
the  law.  At  this  very  moment  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postal  Supervisors 
is  preparing  to  go  to  court  as  a  result  of 
new  flagrant  violations  of  their  rights. 

Passage  of  H.R.  5665  is  the  only  way 
to  insure  fair  treatment  of  postal  super- 
visors. This  bill  provides  that  if  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  postal  supervisors* 
organization  are  unable  to  agree  on  a 
program  for  consultation  or  a  plan  to 
participate  directly  to  the  planning  and 
development  of  pay  policies  and  sched- 
ules, fringe  benefit  programs,  and  other 
programs  relattog  to  supervisory  em- 
ployees, either  party  shall  have  the  right 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  three-member 
Arbitration  Board.  Further,  If  impasses 
develop  during  consultation  on  a  particu- 
lar issue  under  such  program  or  plan, 
either  party  can  demand  arbitration 
upon  30  days'  notice. 

Decisions  of  the  arbitration  board  shall 
be  conclusive  and  btodtog  upon  the 
parties. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  bring 
matters  of  a  trivial  nature  before  the 
arbitration  board.  Only  disputes  which 
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affect  an  or  a  substantial  portion  of  su- 
penrisoiT  jiersonnel  on  a  long-term  basi2 
can  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  despite  the 
erroneoos  contention  of  some  postal  lob- 
byists, this  bin  does  not  in  any  way  es- 
tablish a  coUectlre  bargaining  system 
sunilar  to  that  for  rank  and  file  postal 
employees.  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  Employee  Relations,  William 
Eudey,  confirmed  this  in  testimony  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  on  March  18  of 
this  year. 

The  need  for  this  legislation,  which 
was  reported  by  the  House  Post  OfDce 
and  Clvfl  Service  Committee  by  a  voice 
vote,  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  save 
the  dlebazd  postal  managers. 

This  bin  has  the  strong  support  of  pos- 
tal supervlsots  throughout  the  country, 
despite  the  Insidious  suggestion  by  postal 
operatives  that  this  need  has  been  manu- 
factured in  Wasliington.  The  800  postal 
supervisors  who  came  to  Washington 
several  months  ago  to  rally  support  for 
H.R.  5663  amply  dispelled  tliat  conten- 
tion. 

Not  only  would  the  establishment  of 
such  an  arbitration  board  render  fair 
and  impartial  decisions  in  disputes,  but 
also  tlie  existence  of  such  a  procedure 
would  encourage  more  cooperation  and 
consultation  between  the  supervisory  or  • 
gnlzation  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

I  am  confident  that  a  bill  of  such  ob- 
vious merit  as  H  Jl.  5665  will  receive  wide 
support  here  today. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  mliuites  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Andersons 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RocssKLOT)  for  jrieldlng  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
HJl.  5865,  the  Postal  Supervisors  Arbi- 
tration Act.  For  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  think  the  "service"  is  being  taken 
out  ot  the  Postal  Service,  this  Is  certainly 
not  a  Ttiiicle  for  addressing  that  prob- 
lem. If  anything,  enactment  of  tliis  bill 
win  only  exacerbate  existing  problems  by 
introdociog  a  new  element  of  chaos  and 
ooixfuskm  into  the  management  prob- 
lems of  the  Postal  Service.  This  bill  is 
nothing  more  than  a  throwback  to  an 
earlier  era  which  proved  to  be  a  miser- 
able failure.  Back  In  1935,  the  Congress 
gave  supervisors  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  top  management.  The  dis- 
mal experience  with  that  procedure 
prompted  the  Congress  in  1947  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  re- 
move that  collective  bargaining  right  for 
supervisors. 

Nevertheless,  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee, contained  a  provision  which  came 
close  to  completely  restoring  that  right. 
A  substitute  amendment  was  offered  on 
the  floor  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dcawmasi)  providing  tat  cousulta- 
tioQ  between  postal  supervisors  and  top 
management  on  all  matters  affecting  the 
responslbtlltles  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. After  considerable  debate, 
that  amendment  was  wisely  adopted  by 
the  HooBe.  In  speaking  for  the  Derwln- 
ski  amendment  at  that  time,  I  obser.ed 


that  the  committee  alternative  "would 
very  clearly  be  putting  the  Postmaster 
G^ieral  and  his  field  supMTisors  in  an 
adversary  ixjcltion."  And  I  went  on  to 
say.  "This  is  certainly  not  the  way  to 
bring  about  the  efficient  reorganization 
of  the  Postal  Service  we  desire." 

The  bill  before  us  today  contains  even 
stronger  language  than  that  rejected  by 
the  House  Just  5  short  years  ago.  For 
whereas  the  earlier  provision  gave  super- 
visors the  right  to  participate  directly  in 
the  formulation  and  Implementation  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  emplosrment. 
this  bill  provides  not  only  for  clear  col- 
lective bargaining  rights,  but  binding 
arbitration  as  well. 

I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  prove  here 
today  that  we  are  doomed  to  repeat  the 
mistaltes  of  history,  for  on  two  occasions, 
in  1947  and  1970,  the  Congress  was  wlU- 
ing  to  face  up  to  the  mistake  of  granting 
collective  bargaining  rights  to  super- 
visors as  granted  in  1935,  and  recognize 
that  supervisors  are  an  integral  part  of 
management.  As  late  of  May  15  of  last 
year,  the  Supreme  Court  reafflnned  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress  by  stating  that 
the  classification  of  supervisors  as  em- 
ployees is  inconsistent  with  the  national 
policy  against  compulsion  upon  em- 
ployers to  treat  supervisors  as  employees 
under  anj-  collective  bargaining  require- 
ments. 

I  think  we  must  seriously  ask  om-selves 
what  type  of  precedent  we  would  be  set- 
ting for  the  private  sector  if  we  took  this 
first  step  toward  reversing  this  long- 
standing policy  of  some  28  years.  If  we 
start  down  this  road  today,  we  are  going 
to  be  Inviting  similar  requests  from 
supei-visory  personnel  in  the  private  sec- 
tor and  that.  In  turn,  could  lead  to  man- 
agement chaos  beyond  all  cwnprehen- 
sion.  Moreover,  I  am  a  little  baffled  by  the 
silence  of  my  labor  friends  in  this  body 
over  the  precedent  being  established 
heve  with  respect  to  binding  arbitration. 
I  had  always  thought  that  this  was  an 
anathema  to  those  interested  in  preserv- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  should  reject  H.R.  5665  to  the  toterest 
of  preserving  an  orderly  and  efficient 
management  system  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Call- 
foiTiia.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WCLBOV  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  say  that  all  of  the  labor  orga- 
nizations of  the  Postal  Service  are  in 
support  of  this.  There  is  no  opposition 
frtHn  any  of  them.  TTiey  themselves  have 
compulsory  ai-bitration.  and  they  sup- 
ported that  provision  In  the  labor  bar- 
gaining section  to  the  OTiginal  bill  to 
1970.  and  they  have  themselves  compul- 
sorv-  arbitration. 

It  was  not  opposed  by  anyone  in  orga- 
nized labor  at  that  time.  It  was  felt  that 
it  was  a  good  step  forward  for  postal 
employees.  They  would  have  liked  to 
have  the  right  to  strike. 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr.   Clialrman,   I 
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yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   genUenian   from   New   York    (Mr 

OlLKAN) . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  HJl.  5665.  a 
bill  to  establish  an  arbitration  board  to 
setUe  disputes  between  supervisory  orga- 
nizations and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

I  cosponsored  an  identical  bill,  HR 
8612. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  this 
blU  Is  unnecessary  because  present  law 
requires  the  Postal  Seivice  to  consult 
with  the  National  Association  of  Postal 
Supervisors,  and  that  this  is  being  done 
to  spirit  and  to  practice. 

Let  us  examine  this  aUegation  more 
closely. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Public  Law 
91-375,  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970,  provided  to  section  1004  that 
the  Postal  Service  shall  recognize  an  or- 
ganization which  represents  a  majority 
of  supervisors,  which  is  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Postal  Supervisors,  and  it 
shall  be — 

entitled  to  participate  directly  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  pay  policies  and 
schedules,  fringe  benefit  programs,  and  other 
programs  relating  to  supervisory  and  other 
manngerial  employees. 

Further,  section  1005  reads: 
compensation,  beneflts,  and  other  terms  ai  tl 
conditions  of  employment  In  effect  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  efTectlve  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, whether  provided  by  statute  or  by  rules 
and  regtUatlona  of  the  former  POD  or  Uie 
ExecutlTe  Branch  of  the  U.S.,  shall  continue 
to  apply  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  imtU  changed  bv  the  Postal 
Service  In  accordance  with  this  "chapter  and 
chapter  12  of  this  title. 

The  language  appeal's  to  be  clear 
enough,  yet  the  Postal  Service  has  ob- 
viously toterpreted  it  to  mean  something 
else. 

To  lUustrate,  stoce  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act  went  toto  effect,  postal 
management  has  unilaterally  taken  the 
following  actions,  without  any  prior  con- 
sultation with  NAPS: 

First.  Drastically  changed  salaiT 
schedules — supervisors  to  levels  13  and 
higher  were  placed  to  the  postal  ex- 
ecutive schedule,  and  step  tocreases  were 
elimtoated.  This  only  applies  to  U.S. 
postal  supervisory  employees  and  not  to 
other  Federal  employees; 

Second.  The  provisions  of  law  under 
which  supervisors  detailed  temporarily 
to  higher  level  duties  were  granted  high- 
er level  pay  has  been  drastically 
amended ; 

Third.  Overtime  pay  imder  job  evalu- 
ation programs — JEP— has  been  cut  off 
atlevell8,-and 

Fourth.  No  real  consultation  occurred 
between  the  USPS  and  NAPS  regarding 
the  Job  evaluation  programs,  which 
downgraded  about  50  percent  of  the  pos- 
tal supervisory  positions. 

Under  the  job  evaluation  programs  a 
new  salary  schedule  was  established, 
which  placed  many  supervisors  in  a 
"hlghw"  level,  but  this  "higher"  level,  in 
many  cases,  resulted  to  considerably  less 
pay,  and  a  situation  developed  whereby 
employees  under  a  supervisor  were  given 
considerable  pay  tocreases  which  placed 
them  in  a  pay  level  above  him.  Somids 
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unusual— well,  not  accordtog  to  testi- 
monv  by  the  NAPS  before  our  Committee 
Ml  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  1973. 
Just  recentiy  the  USPS  informed  the 
NAPS  that  supervisors  would  not  be  giv- 
en cost  of  living  allowances— COLA— as 
are  other  postal  employees.  The  NAPS 
contend  this  unilateral  action— by  the 
Postal  Service  violates  section  1004  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  which  pro- 
vides among  other  things  that  the  Postal 
Service  should  establish — 
adequate  and  reasonable  differentials  in  rates 
of  pay  between  employees  In  the  clerk  and 
carrier  grades  in  the  line  work  force  and 
supervisory  and  other  managerial  personnel. 


NAPS  is  expected  to  file  suit  soon  in 
district  court  to  resolve  this  issue. 

This  most  recent  action  by  the  Postal 
Service  agatost  the  postal  superviors  il- 
lustrates the  obvious  necessity  for  legis- 
lative remedy. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  and  I  hope 
it  is,  such  questions  will  be  sent  to  the 
Arbitration  Board,  for  resolution.  Such 
procedure  will  enhance  the  morale  of 
postal  supervisors. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  this  is  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable measure.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  overwhelmmgly  give  it  their  support. 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  genUeman  from  nitoois  (Mr. 
Simon).  ^   . 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted 
agatost  this  bill  to  subcommittee.  I  re- 
ceived the  assurances  from  the  leaders 
of  the  Postal  Service  that  they  were 
meettog  with  supervisors,  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  this.  I  voted  against  it 
in  the  committee,  agato  receivtog  the 
same  assurances,  and  I  did  that  despite 
all  of  the  phone  calls  from  postal  super- 
visors that  one  might  expect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  now  in  support 
of  the  legislation,  and  I  would  like  to 
tell  the  Members  why  I  rise  to  support 
of  the  legislation. 

One  of  the  postal  supervisors  who  con- 
tacted me  by  telephone  was  a  gentieman 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Miriani,  of 
Herrto,  111.,  who  is  a  postal  supervisor  to 
Carbondale,  Dl.  Mr.  Miriani  made  some 
suggestions  that  sounded  very,  very  sen- 
sible to  me.  So  I  contacted  the  Postal 
Service  and  suggested  that  I  would  like 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Miriani  and  the  Post- 
master General  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentieman  from 
California  (Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson), 
and  others  on  the  committee  know  that 
periodically  some  of  us  on  the  Post  Of- 
fice Committee  have  been  having  break- 
fasts with  the  Postmaster  General  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Postal  Service.  They 
have  been  pleasant  breakfasts,  filled 
more  with  banalities  than  substance,  but 
not  bad.  And  I  thought  a  breakfast  with 
this  supervisor  would  really  make  some 
sense,  to  have  the  Postmaster  General 
sit  down  and  meet  with  Mr.  Miriani.  I 
made  the  request  several  times.  The 
Postmaster  General  says  that  he  does 
not  want  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  Mr. 
Miriani.  that  he  feels  that  might  some- 
how jeopardize  his  relationship  with  the 
postal  supervisors  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  to  business  for 
many  years  and  I  hired  managers  for 
my  bustoesses.  I  always  wanted  someone 


to  charge  who  tried  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  that  we  may 
have  a  situation  where  the  Peter  prto- 
ciple  is  applicable.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  a  very  fine  gentieman.  I  like  him 
personally.  I  would  Uke  for  hhn  to  suc- 
ceed. I  am  sure  he  would  make  a  fine 
neighbor,  a  fine  friend.  My  Uncle  George 
Is  a  ftoe  person,  and  he  would  make  a 
fine  neighbor  and  a  fine  friend.  He  would 
not  make  a  good  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  there  are  fine  people 
in  the  Postal  Service,  Wally  Carson  and 
many  others.  But  I  feel  unless  the  Post- 
master General  gets  off  his  high  horse 
and  is  willtog  to  sit  down  and  talk  and 
find  out  what  is  going  on,  the  chaos  to 
the  Postal  Service  will  grow  and  not 
diminish. 

I  would  like,  in  addition  to  support- 
ing this  legislation,  to  outlme  a  1-month 
suggested  program  for  the  Pastmaster 
General,  and  that  includes  the  following: 
First,  spend  3  days  visiting  his  own 
offices. 

I  have  been,  on  our  days  off,  periodi- 
cally dropping  in  at  various  governmen- 
tal offices  unannounced,  gotog  in  and 
talking  to  people  in  one  office  or  an- 
other. On  one  of  these  days  I  visited  the 
Postal  Service.  One  of  the  questions  I 
frequently  asked  was,  "Do  you  ever  see 
the  Postmaster  General?"  I  received  all 
ktods  of  evasive  answers,  which  indi- 
cated the  Postmaster  General  had  not 
been  around  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  for  3 
days  he  visit  offices  in  his  headquarters: 
for  5  days  he  ought  to  carry  mail,  to 
find  out  the  hard  realities;  for  2  days  he 
should   visit   with   supervisors,   talk   to 
them:  for  4  days  he  should  serve  as  a 
clerk  to  a  Post  Office:   for  2  days  he 
should  serve  as  a  rural  mall  carrier:  for 
2  days  he  should  work  in  one  of  the 
small  rural  post  offices  they  are  trytog 
to  close.  They  want  to  close  12,000  of 
them.  I  suggest  that  for  5  days  he  talk 
to  postmasters,  his  executives  out  in  the 
field,  people  who  have  some  common- 
sense,  and  know  what  is  going  on. 

That  totals  23  days,  and  if  the  present 
Postmaster  General  does  not  want  the 
"Peter  principle"  to  apply  to  him,  he  had 
better  find  out  what  is  gotog  on.  I  sug- 
gest this  23  days  would  be  a  very  val- 
uable 23  days  for  him  and  the  Nation. 

In  Uie  meantime,  even  though  in  the- 
ory I  do  not  like  this  biU — because  to 
theory  it  complicates  the  executive  man- 
agement of  the  Postal  Service — in  prac- 
tice I  see  that  it  is  necessary.  So  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Ultoois  (Mr.  Simon)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
fomia.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentieman 
from  Bltoois  has  recited  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  the  very  reason  why  we  need  this 
legislation. 


I  would  like  to  tuld  that  a  situation 
such  as  that  could  have  been  worked 
out  between  the  supervisors  of  the  Postal 
Service.  We  attempted  to  try  to  get  them 
to  negotiate  and  to  have  the  Postal 
Service  agree  to  a  biU  similar  to  the 
agreement  that  they  recently  made  with 
the  supervisors,  but  they  would  not  agree 
to  that.  ,,  _. 

I  think  the  gentleman  hais  spelled  out 
so  perfecUy  the  reason  why  we  must  do 
fnis  and  why  we  do  not  depend  upon 
what  we  were  told  by  the  Postal  Service 
manp.gement  at  the  present  time. 

The  gentleman  from  DUnois  has  out- 
lined a  very  fine  course  of  training  for  a 
1 -month  period  for  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. I  think  it  is  a  worthwhile  sugges- 
tion. I  hope  the  lobbyists  for  the  Postal 
Service  vsrlll  take  notice  of  this  and  report 
back  to  the  Postmaster  General  with 
their  recommendation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  his  remarks. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson)  once  again,  I  will  say  that 
I  am  going  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Post- 
master General  outhning  this  program 
that  I  have  for  him.  I  hope  the  letter 
arrives  safely  without  too  much  delay. 

I  agree  with  what  the  genUeman  has 
had  to  say.  I  would  Uke  to  add  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  for 
liis  leadership  and  for  his  willtogness  to 
t;\ckle  some  thtogs  that  have  largely  been 
ignored,  such  as  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission. He  is  really  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation  through  his  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentieman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yieldtog. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  ac- 
cordingly rise  in  full  support  of  its  pas- 
sage. H.R.  5665  will  grant  basic  arbitra- 
tion and  collective-bargaining  rights  for 
postal  supervisors,  provisions  which  were 
to  be  implemented  more  than  4  years 
ago. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  passed  land- 
mark legislation  designed  to  benefit  Fed- 
eral workers  including  postal  workers. 
First  we  passed  the  Hatch  Act  which  al- 
lowed these  Americans  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  poUttcal  process.  Yes- 
terday, we  passed  legislation  allowing 
Federal  employees  the  right  to  repre- 
sentation during  questiontog.  Today  we 
are  seektog  to  rectify  an  tojustice 
agatost  the  postal  supervisors  of  this 
Nation.  I  hope  this  bill  meets  with  the 
same  approval  as  the  aforementioned 
bills. 

The  fallm-e  of  the  Postal  Service  to 
allow  postal  supervisors  and  other  man- 
agerial officers  to  participate  directly  to 
matters  related  to  their  pay  and  related 
benefits  represents  a  blatant  disregard 
of  congressional  totent.  These  specific 
provisions  were  Included  to  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1971.  It  has  caused 
embittered  feeUngs   among   the  postal 
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sxipervlson  of  this  Nation  and  has  con- 
tributed to  strained  relatloiu  between 
the  National  AMociation  of  Postal  Stiper- 
vlsors  and  the  Postal  Service.  This  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  mandate  strict  ad- 
herence by  the  Postal  Service  to  these 
important  provisions  of  law. 

The  issue  of  postal  supervisors'  arbi- 
tration rights  has  already  been  the  sub- 
^t  of  a  court  decision  which  in  essence 
advised  the  Postal  Service   that  they 
must  provide  basic  arbitration  and  col- 
lective-bargaining rights  to  their  super- 
visors. Hie  Postal  Service  has  only  made 
a  token  effort  in  this  regard  with  the  es- 
tahUsbment  of  a  nonbindlng  agreement 
with  NAF8  and  themselves.  The  agree- 
ment eaOed  for  the  direct  particii>ation 
by  supeniaors  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  related  to 
wages  and  fringe  benefits.  Yet  there  are 
no  enforcement  powers  in  the  agreement 
and  based  upon  USPS  past  lazity  In  this 
area,  there  was  no  reason  for  postal  su- 
pervisors to  believe  any  real  improve- 
ments  would  occur. 

This  bin  provides  the  vehicle  for 
change  sought  after  by  the  postal  super- 
vis4»s  of  this  Nation.  The  bill  deserves 
our  swift  approval  today  and  its  passage 
win  help  to  lift  the  second-class  citizens 
stigma  which  postal  supervisors  have 
endured  diuing  the  past  4  years. 

Mr.  BOUBSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
wnrsKi). 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  Chair  win  Indulge  me  for  a  personal 
comment,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Charlzs  H. 
Woson)  on  his  recent  marriage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  UJ3.  Postal 
Service  under  continuing  criticism  from 
Congress  and  the  public,  this  is  certainly 
not  the  time  to  be  considering  legislation 
wbich  has  as  its  objective  the  promotion 
of  internecine  warfare  in  the  ranks  of 
postal  management.  In  establishing  the 
legal  machinery  to  set  management 
against  management,  this  bin.  through 
its  language,  would  have  us  conclude  that 
liostal  Biipervlsors  are  not  part  of  postal 
management  That,  of  course,  is  not  true. 
lUs  bfll  would  undercut  the  effective- 
ness of  postal  management  and  the  credi- 
bm^  of  the  postal  labor-management 
relations  program. 

TrfigiraHy  and  legaUy.  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse f  Iff  passage  of  this  bilL  The  Postal 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1970  akeady  pro- 
vides for  a  program  of  consultation  with 
supervisory  organizations.  Tliat  man- 
date is  speUed  out  in  section  1004(b)  of 
the  Act  On  AprU  3.  1974.  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
held,  in  the  National  Association  of  Pos- 
tal Supervisors  against  Klassen.  that  the 
Postal  Service  had  compUed  with  the 
congressional  mandate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  during  the  debate 
on  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  Con- 
gress eoosldered  and  rejected  a  proposal 
fwttie  artdtratioQ  of  disputes  between 
postal  supervisors  and  the  Postal  Service 
It  also  should  be  noted  that  under  the 
lt47  I*bor-ltonagement  Relations  Act 
prlTSte  sector  employees  are  not  obli- 
«»*ed  to  bargain  with  supervisory  per- 
sonnel. In  short,  there  is  no  precedent 


for  arbitration  among  levels  of  manage- 
ment 

This  bin  proposes  a  system  of  man- 
agerial coUective  representation  barely 
short  of  fun  collective  bargaining.  It 
would  make  the  Postmaster  General  and 
his  supervisors  adversaries. 

Because  supervisors  are  clearly  part  of 
postal  management,  they  should  be  and 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  management- 
level  pay.  Under  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  the  Postal  Service  is  required 
to  provide  compensation,  working  condi- 
tions, and  career  opportunities  that  will 
attract  and  retain  qualified  and  capable 
"supervisory  and  other  managerial  per- 
sonnel." Recognizing  the  vital  role  of  the 
supervisors  in  the  postal  management 
structure,  the  1970  Act  also  instructed 
the  Postal  Service  to  promote  their  lead- 
ership status  with  respect  to  rank-and- 
file  employees,  and  to  maintain  ade- 
quate and  reasonable  differentials  in  the 
rates  of  pay  between  rank-and-file  and 
supervisory  personnel. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  supervisory  per- 
somiel  in  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  Postal  Service.  It  is  the  supervisors 
who  schedule  daily  mall  operations.  It 
is  supervisors  who  make  sure  different 
segments  of  the  rank  and  file  are  doing 
the  proper  jobs  at  the  proper  times  Su- 
pervisors participate  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  Supervisors  implement 
safety  programs  in  individual  post  offices. 
Supervisors  negotiate  contracts  with  the 
craft  unions  as  the  management  rep- 
resentative on  the  local  level.  Super- 
visors conduct  rural  and  city  route  in- 
spections and  supervise  letter  carriers 
on  the  streets. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before  there  is 
compelling  need  to  continue  to  treat 
supervisors  as  managers  in  all  respects. 
In  the  interim  since  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion, the  Postal  Service  has  implemented 
a  program  of  operation  decentralization 
which  is  designed  to  give  line  managers 
the  authority  to  fulflU  their  mission  and 
to  hold  th«n  accountable  for  their  per- 
formance. 

Establishing  a  favored  status  for  one 
group  of  postal  managers  defies  the  uni- 
form practice  in  CJovemment  and  private 
industry  and  diminishes  the  effectiveness 
of  postal  management. 

This  is  a  bin  which  would  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent.  It  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5665.  the 
postal  supervisors  arbitration  biU.  This 
legislation  would  authorize  establish- 
ment of  a  three-member  board  of  arbi- 
tration to  consider  disputes  between  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  and  a  recognized 
supervisory  organization  representing  a 
majority  of  supervisors. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  I 
stnmgly  support  Oils  measure  because 
It  reaffirms  the  rights  of  postal  super- 
visors that  were  previously  granted  by 
Congress  in  section  1004(b)  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  which  specificaUy 
provides  that — 

The  PQBt*l  Service  shaU  provide  a  program 
for  consulUUon  with  recognized  organiza- 
tions of  supervisory  and  other  managerial 
personnel  who  are  not  subject  to  coUectlve- 
bargalnlng  agreements. 
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Section  1004  further  provides  that  any 
organization,  such  as  the  National  As- 
soclation  of  Postal  Supervisors— NAPS— 
shaU  be  enUUed  to  participate  dh-ecUy 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  pay 
Pidicies  and  schedules,  fringe  benefit 
programs,  and  other  programs  relating 
to  supervisory  and  other  managerial  em- 
ployees. These  provisions  were  subse- 
quently ignored  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
blatant  example  of  a  violation  of  con- 
gressional intent  than  the  Postal  Serv- 
ices constant  refusal  to  foUow  the  man- 
date of  Congress  to  Insure  postal  super- 
visors and  other  managerial  officers  the 
right  to  "participate  direcUy"  in  the 
determination  of  theh:  pay  and  related 
benefits.  Ever  since  the  creation  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  in  1971,  top  postal 
management  has  virtually  ignored  these 
provisions  of  law  and  has  faUed  to  pro- 
vide postal  supervisors,  represented  by 
NAPS,  their  congressionally  mandated 
participation  rights.  The  Postal  Service 
has  held  what  amounted  to  "discussion 
sessions"  which  resulted  hi  the  mere 
transmitting  of  decisions  already  made 
to  the  supervisory  organization. 

It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  very  necessary  and  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  for  every  em- 
ployee has  a  right  to  be  represented  in 
a  dispute,  and  HJR.  5665  now  assures 
that  right  to  postal  supervisors. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  wiU  read. 
The  CTerk  read  as  foUows: 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1004  of  title  39,  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsections: 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  Postal  Service  and  a  super- 
visory organization  recognized  by  the  Postal 
Service  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
are  representing  a  majority  of  supervisors 
are  unable  to  agree,  within  60  days  after  the 
organization  submits  a  written  notice  to  the 
Postal  Service,  upon  a  program  for  consulta- 
tion or  a  plan  to  participate  dhrectly  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  pay  poUcles 
and  schedules,  fringe  benefit  programs,  and 
other  programs  relating  to  supervisory  em- 
ployees, either  party  shall  have  the  right  to 
refer  the  matter  to  an  arbitration  board 
esUbllahed  xmder  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  If  the  Postal  Service  and  a  supervisory 
organization  recognized  by  the  Postal  Service 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  as  repre- 
senting the  majority  of  supervisors  are  un- 
able to  agree  with  respect  to  pay  policies  and 
schedules,  fringe  benefit  programs,  and 
other  programs  related  to  supervisory  em- 
ployees, which  affect  aU  or  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  supervisory  personnel  on  a  long-term 
or  permanent  basis,  after  participating  di- 
rectly In  the  planning  and  development 
thereof,  either  party,  upon  a  30-day  written 
notice,  may  refer  the  dispute  to  an  arbitra- 
tion board  established  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  If  the  Postal  Service  and  a  supervi- 
sory organization  recognized  by  the  Postal 
Service  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
as  representing  a  majority  of  supervisors 
are  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  particular  Issue  Is  subject 
to  consultation  c»  direct  participation  under 
this  section,  either  party,  upon  a  SO-day 
written  notice,  may  refer  the  Issue  to  an  ar- 
bitration board  established  under  the  provl-  ' 
sions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
"(4j    If   an    agreement   as   contemplated 
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under  this  subsection  Is  In  effect,  no  party 
to  such  an  agreement  sh^l  terminate  or 
modify  the  agreement  iinless  the  party  d«- 
slrlng  such  termination  or  modification 
serves  written  notice  upon  the  other  party 
to  the  agreement  of  the  proposed  termina- 
tion or  modification  not  leas  than  SO  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  the  agreement. 
cr  not  less  than  60  days  prior  to  the  tUae 
It  is  proposed  to  make  such  termination  or 
modification.  If  the  parties  fail  to  reach 
ii^reement  or  to  adopt  a  procedure  providing 
for  a  binding  resolution  of  a  dispute  by  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  or 
the  date  of  the  prcqx>6ed  termination  or 
modification,  as  appropriate,  either  party 
shall  have  the  right  to  refer  the  dispute  to 
an  arbitration  board  established  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
The  provisions  of  this  paragn^h  shall  not 
apply  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  which 
were  decided  by  an  arbitration  board  and 
which  were  In  effect  for  less  than  1  year. 

"(5)  A  supervisory  organization  recognized 
by  the  Poctal  Service  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  as  representing  a  majority  of 
supervisors,  shall  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  invoke  the  arbitration  povlsions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  on  behalf  of  super- 
visory employees. 

"(d)(1)  An  arbitration  board  shall  be 
established  to  consider  and  decide  a  dispute 
arising  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
and  shall  consist  of  three  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, one  by  the  recognized  organization  of 
supervisory  (tersonnel,  and  the  third  by  ttte 
two  thus  selected.  If  either  of  the  parties 
fails  to  select  a  member,  or  If  the  member 
chosen  by  the  parties  fails  to  agree  on  the 
third  person  within  6  dvjs  after  their  first 
meeting,  the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service. 

"(2)  The  arbitration  board  shall  give  the 
parties  a  full  and  fair  hearing.  Including  an 
opportunity  to  present  evidence  In  support 
of  their  claims,  and  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  case  in  person,  by  counsel,  or  by 
other  representative  as  they  may  elect.  Deci- 
sions of  the  arbitration  board  shall  be  con- 
clusive and  binding  upon  the  pcoties.  The 
arbitration  board  shall  render  its  decision 
within  4fi  days  after  its  t4>poIntment. 

"(3)  Costs  of  the  arbitration  board  shall 
be  shared  equally  by  the  Postal  Service  and 
the  organization  of  supervisory  personnel.". 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  o(  CaU- 
fomia  (during  tdie  reading) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
p<^t. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Randall.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Oranmlt- 
tee.  having  had  under  consideration  Mm 
biU  (H.R.  5665)  to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  su- 
pervisory organisations  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 736.  he  reported  the  biU  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  tbe  table.' 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  aD  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs,  and  include  extra- 
neous material,  on  the  bUl  (H.R.  5665) 
just  passed.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  TO  HAVE 
MIDNIGHT.  NOVEMBER  1,  1975.  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  HJEl.  8631 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  may  have  until  mid- 
night. Saturday,  November  1, 1975,  to  file 
a  report  on  HJt.  8631. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  won- 
der whether  I  can  ask  a  question,  now 
that  it  appeetTB  the  regular  business  of 
the  House  will  be  completed  at  5  minutes 
to  3.  What  are  we  going  to  do  for  the 
rest  of  the  week? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SmoN) .  The  Speaker  pro  tempore  Is  not 
in  a  position  to  respond  to  the  gentienum 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  no- 
tice that  It  is  5  minutes  to  S,  and  we  have 
been  told  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  im- 
portant bills  to  ctme  before  tbe  House. 
What  is  happening? 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentteman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  minois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  taice  this  time  in 
order  to  bail  out  my  dear  friend  the  tem- 
porary Speaker.  The  reason  we  are  fin- 
ishing up  this  early  is  because  of  the 
legislative  skill  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roussklot)  . 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  X  cannot  stand  such 
complimentary  remarks,  but  they  wiU  be 
accepted  in  the  nature  in  which  they 
were  extended. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sncoif).  The  gentleman  wlU  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we 
going  to  have  a  Friday  sesBlOQ? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temoore.  The  Chair 
is  unable  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  or  to  shed  any  light  on 
that. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana  Mked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  RoussSlot)  that  the  two 
bills  that  will  be  up  for  consideration  to- 
morrow vvill  be  H.R.  8603,  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act  amendments  thnt  we  will 
conclude  consideration  of,  and  H.R.  9019, 
health  maintenance  organization  amend- 
ments on  which  we  will  begin  general 
debate.  I  would  also  add  that  there  is  a 
plan  to  have  a  Friday  session  this  week. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  do  I  understand  we 
have  two  bills  scheduled  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  about  the  bill 
relating  to  regulation  "Q"?  Will  that  be 
put  over  until  Friday  or  wiU  we  take  that 
up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  will  be  laid  over  until  Fri- 
day along  with  HJl.  10230,  national  sci- 
ence and  technology  poUcy  and  orga- 
nization. 

The  last  bin  which  we  had  planned 
to  consider  this  week  has  now  been  taken 
off  the  calendar  which  was  HJl.  9924, 
National  Women's  Conference. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  National 
Women's  Conference  blU  has  been  taken 
off  the  calendar? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  The  National 
Women's  Conference  has  been  taken  off 
the  calendar  for  this  week.  There  will  be 
no  consideration  of  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  genUeman  from  Indi- 
ana. I  notice  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  is  now  on  the  floor.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  could  comment  as  to 
why  we  could  not  take  one  of  these  other 
bills  up  today?  It  is  only  5  minutes  to  3. 
I  understand  my  coUeague,  the  genUe- 
man from  Rhode  Island,  is  here,  maybe 
we  could  take  up  the  bill  concerning  reg- 
ulation "Q"?  We  have  ample  time  to 
complete  tiiat  legislation  now.  Could  the 
gentleman,  the  majority  whip,  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  point  I  would  defer  to  the  majority 
whip  to  respond  to  these  questions. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  will  try  to  give  some 
information  concerning  the  program  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  ActuaUy  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  has  the  time. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  genUeman  wlU  yield 
to  me,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  Parliamentarian  that  of 
course  we  have  finished  the  program 
that  was  listed  for  today.  We  have  three 
matters  which  are  ready  to  go.  The  first 
is  HJl.  8603.  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
amendments  on  which  we  have  already 
started  EJid  we  plan  to  conclude  its  con- 
sideration.  Then   we   have   HH.   9019, 
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lieaHib  malnteaAoce  organisation 
amwMlmfnto  for  which  have  a  rule  from 
the  OowmWo  oq  Rules  and  we  will 
be  ready  to  go  on  that. 

The  same  tUag  amiUes  to  HJl.  10024, 
eztoiding  regulation  "Q"  for  financial 
InsttttttioaB.  We  do  not  have  a  rule  yet 
for  HJL  1«230,  National  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  and  Organization. 

Further,  as  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana hag  already  said,  the  National 
Women's  Conference  matter  which  was 
on  the  calendar  for  this  week,  will  be  put 
over. 

I  might  add  that  I  just  came  in  in  the 
middle  of  Ihis  and  I  am  not  sure  what 
this  is  aU  about.  But  we  do  have  some 
work  for  tomorrow  and  it  would  appear 
that  we  would  have  something  to  do  on 
Friday  as  welL 

Ur.  BOD88ELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  I  >-ield. 
Mr.  BOnSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I 
appreciate  the  majority  whip  ccymmenU 
ing  on  some  of  these  questions. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  I  was  commenting  that 
it  was  5  minutes  to  3  at  the  time  this  dis- 
cusaton  started,  and  thatjsome  of  these 
other  bills  have  adequate  rules  and  could 
betakoiup. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  will  there  be 
an  attempt  to  come  in  early  on  Friday? 
Mr.  UcFAUL.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  then  are  several  committees  that 
are  meeting  on  Friday.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  Speaker,  but  I  would 
think  that  if  we  began  at  about  11 
o'clock  cm  Friday  it  would  be  convenient 
for  everyone. 

Mr.  BOUS8ELOT.  My  only  question 
was  that  maybe  we  could  take  up  one 
of  these  other  bills  like  the  International 
Women's  Conference  Legislation  right 
now. 

It  Is  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
Just  thooflbt  we  could  take  some  of  this 
pressing  legislation  up. 

Mr.  McFAIXk  The  gentleman  has  a 
very  good  point  No  one  anticipated  that 
the  calendar,  which  has  some  rather  con- 
sldaafale  legislation  on  It,  would  be  fin- 
ished this  quickly.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
future  we  ought  to  put  it  all  down  on 
Monday  and  the  balance  of  the  week, 
and  have  it  all  ready,  and  try  to  finish  it 
as  quickly  as  possible.  But  that  is  some- 
thing we  probably  ought  to  consider. 
This  has  not  reaUy  happened  too  many 
times  before.  Generally  we  have  more 
work  to  do  than  we  can  finish  during  the 
week.  I  do  not  know  how  to  anticipate 
what  win  haiH>en  tomorrow  on  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act.  I  imderstand  there 
is  some  sort  of  a  compromise  which  is, 
hopefully,  going  to  be  worked  out.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  that  is  going  to  take. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  the  other  mat- 
ters wHl  take  either,  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible at  this  time  to  get  any  of  those 
here  so  that  we  could  work  on  ttiem  this 
afternoon,  as  desirable  as  that  might  be 
They  have  not  been  told  that  they  should 
be  ready. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  ma- 
jority whip  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  geutlemau 
from  California. 


Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Yesterday  we  quit,  I  believe,  around 
4:15.  We  still  had  a  good  hour  and  a 
half's  work  to  be  done.  Today  we  are 
quitting  at  10  mhiutes  to  3.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  a  rather  inconsiderate  policy  to  put 
over  business  to  Friday  when  we  quit 
work  at  tliis  time  on  Wednesday  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  On  Friday  many  of 
us  have  speeches  in  our  districts  and 
places  to  go.  I  think  it  is  a  little  unfair 
to  quit  at  this  time  of  day  when  we  could 
put  some  bills  on  the  schedule. 

Mr.  McFALL.  As  I  have  indicated  in 
my  previous  discus.sion,  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate that  this  would  happen.  This  is 
probably  one  of  the  lightest  weeks  we 
have  had.  All  of  this  legL«;lation  looks  on 
the  face  of  it  to  be  rather  important  leg- 
islation which  could  take  some  time,  and 
it  is  hard  for  the  majority  leader,  who 
makes  up  the  schedule,  to  anticipate  Just 
wliat  will  happen  next  week.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  guard  against  this  in  the  future 
by  making  certain  that  we  have  plenty 
of  legislation  with  the  long  scheduled 
matters  that  we  have.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  this  will  happen  agahi.  I  would 
think  that  we  are  going  to  have  plenty 
of  work  to  do. 

Mr.  BELL.  If  the  majority  whip  will 
yield  again,  this  ha.s  happened,  I  must 
say  in  all  truthfulness,  too  many  times. 
I  would  really  hope  that  in  the  future 
the  majority  whip  would  use  his  best 
<^ce  to  try  to  persuade  the  leadership 
to  plan  their  programs  a  little  bit  better 
so  we  would  not  put  off  everything  until 
Friday,  because  seme  of  us  have  speeches 
in  our  districts  and  meetings  that  we 
liave  to  attend. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  know  Members  would 
like  to  be  in  their  districts  where  they 
work  hard  on  speeches  and  see  their 
people  in  their  offices,  and  so  on.  I  agree 
that  that  is  a  desirable  possIbiUty.  We 
will  endeavor  to  work  ttiis  out  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Members. 


October  29,  1975 


AMENDMENTS  TO  POSTAL 
REORGANIZATION  ACT 


(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Rouse  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  the  first  major  postal  bill 
since  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  hit 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. While  action  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted on  H.R.  8603,  the  floor  reaction 
should  be  an  eye-opener  to  much  of  the 
top  postal  management. 

In  a  2  to  1  vote,  the  House  accepted 
an  amendment  by  Representative  Alkx- 
AKDta  v^lch  would  require  that  all  ex- 
penditures of  the  Postal  Service  be  ap- 
propriated annually.  Under  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act,  revenue  from 
stamps  and  fees  go  automatically  to  the 
Postal  Service.  Congress  will  appropri- 
ate approximately  $1.5  bilhon  this  year, 
or  slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
budget. 

This  amendment  has  unfoi-tunate  side 
effects,  which,  I  feel,  will  kUl  our  efforts 
this  year  to  amend  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act  unless  the  amendment  is  re- 


moved. However,  I  do  not  wish  to  dweU 
on  that  at  this  point. 

The  vote  on  the  floor  was  actually  a 
resounding  "no  confidence"  in  the  Postal 
Service.  It  reflects  a  dlsiUusionment  on 
the  part  of  many  Members  with  many 
of  the  poUcies  and  attitudes  of  postal 
management  which  have  in  the  past 
seemed  to  disregard  the  fact  that  serv- 
ice to  the  people  is  the  primary  function 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

Congressional  disillusionment  set  in 
qmckly  when,  in  1970,  then  Postmaster 
General  Winton  J.  Blount  promulgated 
his  notorious  gag  rule.  In  essence,  Mr 
Blount  told  his  employees  that  they 
could  not  talk  to  Members  of  Congress  or 
theu-  staffs  about  postal  policy.  This  was 
carried  to  such  a  ridiculous  extent  that 
m  one  case,  a  postmaster  refused  to  allow 
a  congressional  staff  member  to  sit  in  on 
a  public  meeting  between  postal  officials 
and  businessmen  on  the  parking  prob- 
lems around  the  post  c^ce. 

Current  postal  management  has 
backed  down  on  the  gag  rule,  but  its 
aftertaste  lingers  on.  Many  postal  of- 
ficials are  still  reluctant  to  be  frank  with 
Members  of  Congress  about  even  the 
most  mimdane  matters.  And  in  spite  of 
the  excellent  work  of  the  Government 
Relations  Division,  responses  from  the 
field  are  often  slow.  Inaccurate,  and  at 
times,  arrogant. 

In  short,  many  Members  of  Congress 
feel  that  many  postal  officials  not  only 
do  not  care  about  Congress,  but  share  an 
antipathy  toward  the  congressional  role 
in  establishing  public  policy.  This  is 
more  than  petulance  on  our  part,  and 
postal  management  at  all  levels  should 
recognize  that  Congress  should  and  will 
have  a  role  in  establishing  postal  policy. 
The  attitude  I  am  describhjg,  and  its 
detrimentta  affect  on  the  image  of  the 
Postal  Service,  manifests  Itself  in 
peculiar  ways. 

For  example  in  Ssrracuse,  we  have  just 
begun  construction  on  a  major  new  pos- 
tal f aclUty.  Plans  were  years  in  the  mak- 
hig;  public  anticipation  was  high. 

But  when  it  came  time  for  a  ground 
breaking,  do  you  think  there  was  an  ofll- 
clal  ceremony  recognizing  this  milestone 
in  our  community's  life?  No. 

In  fact,  our  local  postmaster  was  or- 
dered to  rescind  invitations  he  had  sent 
innocently  to  community  leaders,  in- 
cluding myself.  In  speaking  with  my  col- 
leagues, I  find  that  this  Is  not  an  Isolated 
hicident.  That  the  Postal  Service  Is  sim- 
ply not  holding  dedications  any  more. 

What  a  short-sighted  poUcy.  When  a 
new  building  is  begun — or  opened— it 
should  be  an  occasion  for  brass  bands, 
speechmaktag,  and  all  the  other  events 
included  to  commemorate  a  step  for- 
ward. Employees,  community  leaders, 
and  the  pubUc-at-large  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  pride.  The 
Postal  Service  should  show  to  the  com- 
mimlty  its  concern  for  good  service  and 
help  enhance  its  often  shabby  image. 

This  is  a  small  item,  but  important 
when  you  recognize  the  cumulative  effect 
such  decisions  cam  have  from  town  to 
town.  And  it  is  not  just  dedications,  of 
course.  We  receive  nimierous  complaints 
that  the  Postal  Service  simply  does  not 
listen   to  the  citizens  and  officials  of 
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many  towns  when  decisions  are  made 
reganUng  the  placement  of  new  post 
offices.  Pe<^e  in  town  after  town  have 
UAd  their  representatives  that  the 
Postal  Service  ignored  them  or — ^worse — 
just  did  not  really  know  or  ask  what  the 
needs  of  the  town  were. 

Ihe  controversy  over  curbline  and 
cluster  boxes  in  some  areas  of  the  coun- 
try is  another  example  o£  the  insensitiv- 
ity  of  the  Postal  Service.  In  one  fell 
swoop,  it  has  decided  that  it  will  not  offer 
door-to-door  deUvery  in  new  areas.  If 
curbline  boxes  are  not  wanted,  then  the 
only  alternative  is  a  cluster  box  serving 
mat^  households.  No  fiexibility,  iu>  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  public  service 
appropriations  should  be  used  to  sup- 
port services  which  could  be  considered 
uneconomical. 

Thus,  Mr.  I%>eaker,  the  negative  reac- 
tion of  the  House  on  September  28  could 
have  been  anticipated.  I  feel  that  the 
amendment  that  we  adopted  is  not  the 
answer.  But,  I  hope  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  has  a  salubrious  effect  on  postal 
management  and  will  help  them  come 
to  their  senses. 

There  are  signs  that  things  are  chang- 
ing. Postmaster  General  Ben  BaUar 
should  be  given  a  change  to  turn  things 
around,  and  the  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  for  Government  Relations,  Nor- 
man HaUiday,  is  doing  an  excdlent  Job. 
But  until  all  postal  officials  inject  the 
human  factor  Into  their  decisicm  mak- 
ing at  all  levels,  the  Postal  Service  can 
expect  strotig  negative  reactions  every 
time  a  postal  measure  comes  to  the  floor 
for  consideration. 


tary  Kl^ipe  and  offer  my  full  coopera- 
tion in  resolving  tbe  Issues  which  comb 
before  his  Department  and  my  com- 
mittee. 

I  include  in  today's  Rkcoro.  hnmedl- 
ately  following  these  remarks,  a  short 
btographical  sketch  of  oxu:  new  Secre- 
tary: 

Thomas  S.   Klkpfe,  Seckxtaky   or  Ihtebio* 

Blnce  January  1»71,  Mr.  Kleppe  hMS  been 
AdaUnlstrator  ot  the  Sm&U  Business  Ad- 
minlstxaUon.  He  was  elected  to  tbe  90th 
Congress  from  North  Dakota's  Second  Con- 
gressional District  In  November  1908.  After 
his  election  to  the  9l8t  Congr«88  In  \9M,  he 
served  aa  a  member  of  tbe  Hotise  ConuBlttee 
on  Agriculture  and  tbe  House  Bepubllcan 
PoUcy  Committee.  Ftom  1960  to  1964  h«  w** 
Mayor  of  Bismarck. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Kleppe  joined  tbe  Ctold  Seal 
Company  In  Bismarck,  North  Dakota  and  be- 
came Treasurer  of  the  firm  and  served  as 
President  and  Treasurer  from  1956  to  1964. 
He  became  Vice  President  of  J.  M.  Daln  ft 
Company,  an  investment  banking  firm  head- 
quartered tn  Minneapolis,  Mlnnwiota,  aervlng 
untU  1968. 

Mr.  Kleppe  was  born  on  July  1.  1919,  in 
lUntyre.  North  Dakota,  and  attended  VaUey 
City  Teachers  College.  He  served  In  the 
United  States  Army  as  a  warrant  offloer  from 
1942  to  1946. 

He  18  married  to  the  former  Olendora  Loew 
and  they  have  four  cbUdren.  Tbey  reside  In 
Kensington.  Maryland. 


THOMAS  8.  KLEPPE,  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 

(Mr.  SKUBTTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  inchide  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  SKUBl'llg.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, October  17,  at  the  White  House, 
Thomas  6.  Kleppe  was  sworn  in  as  Bec- 
retitfy  of  the  Interior.  Now,  after  many 
months  without  a  permanent  Secretary, 
or  Under  Secretary,  we  are  getting  our 
feet  on  the  ground  wiUi  a  proven  ad- 
ministrator. 

I  regret  that  I  was  in  Kansas,  on  that 
Friday  and  therefore  unable  to  attend 
the  swearing-in  ceremony.  Bo^  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  I  take  this  time  to  extend 
my  congratulatlms  and  very  best  wishes 
to  ;.  former  oofleague. 

Those  who  know  Tom  Kleppe  must 
anticipate,  as  I  do,  that  our  new  Secre- 
tary win  enthoslastlcally  become  in- 
volved In  his  work.  We  know  this  is  his 
style,  as  he  proved  so  convincingly  at 
the  Small  Business  Adminlstratlim. 
Throufl^ut  his  tenure  at  SBA,  this  Ad- 
ministrator went  '^pwoplerto-people"  for 
advice  from  the  small  boslness  commu- 
nity. In  his  words,  he  has  a  "love  for 
small  bushiess." 

By  so  earnestly  facing  his  duties,  and 
the  skill  with  r^hich  he  has  carried  out 
those  duties,  Tom  Kleppe  has  earned  a 
well  deserved  reputation  of  bdng  a 
highly  qualified  administrator.  I  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  Beere- 


PRESIDENT'S  VIEWPOINT  UNFOR- 
TUNATE ON  AID  TO  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
SmoN).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Prrsnt)  is  recognized  for  M  min- 
utes.          

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  this  afternoon  to  again  bring  up 
the  question  that  many  Members  spent 
time  on  yesterday  afternoon,  namely,  the 
situation  in  New  York  C^ty  and  the  situ- 
ation in  New  York  State.  Today  Ihe 
whole  situation  has  taken  a  new  turn, 
and  the  new  turn  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  President's  talk  today  on  the  New 
York  situation.  I  am  truly  troubled  that 
the  President  took  the  action  that  he 
did  talEe  today,  spedfically,  saying  that 
any  legislation  that  this  Congress  en- 
acted that  involved  aid  for  the  dty  of 
New  York  would  be  vetoed  by  him. 

I  think  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
President  did  not  adopt  the  responsible 
position  and  state  tiuit  any  legislation 
enacted  by  this  Congress  would  be  at 
least  reviewed  by  the  President  before 
such  an  action  of  veto  would  take  place. 

I  also  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Pres- 
ident's BoKrttan— cmd  this  is  based  obvi- 
ously on  the  advice  of  his  counselors — 
to  the  New  York  City  problem  is  any 
solution  to  the  probl«n  at  all.  In  fact 
I  think  that  the  reality  of  it  is  that  we 
gain  nothing  by  a  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ing and  we  certainly  do  not  help  the 
people  of  the  city  or  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (XCr.  Biacoi). 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  in  the  well,  my  dear 
friend  tlie  gentieman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PrrsER),  for  his  continued  efforts 


in  behalf  of  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York  and  really  in  behalf  of  the  entire 
United  States  because  the  consequences 
that  might  be  engendered  by  a  fiscal  de- 
fault of  the  city  of  New  York  may  be 
reany  very  considerable  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  the  President's  statement  on 
the  fiscal  situation  in  New  York,  I  take 
heart  at  least  in  the  fact  that  he  does 
acknowledge  we  do  have  a  fiscal  problem. 
I  disagree  perhaps  with  the  solution  that 
is  offered  and  I  am  not  so  sure  about  his 
comments  as  to  the  promise  of  vetoing 
any  bill  tliat  might  possibly  come  up  in 
Congress  because  it  would  not  be  a  sound 
bill.  It  is  at  least  premature  and  he  does 
not  know  just  exactly  what  will  come  out. 
and  perhaps  there  wiU  be  some  legisla- 
tion that  nUght  be  superior  to  this  sug- 
gestion he  has  offered. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  DKVINE.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
understand  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  He  by  necessity,  for 
parochial  if  not  other  reasons,  would 
have  to  support  a  position  probably  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
my  district  over  the  weekend  I  talked  to 
possibly  20Q  people  about  this  very  issue. 
Of  that  group  only  two,  and  they  hap- 
pened to  be  bankers,  favored  Federal  aid 
to  the  city  of  New  York  because  of  their 
problems,  primarily  on  the  basis  of  a 
dangerous  precedent  which  they  feel 
would  be  set.  They  say  if  we  ball  out  New 
Yoik,  so  to  speak,  then  here  wlU  come 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  Phfladelphia 
and  Los  Angeles  and  on  and  on  and  on 
and  they  will  say  if  we  ball  out  New  York 
that  we  must  do  the  same  for  them. 

They  also  seem  to  think  If  we  take  the 
position  that  it  is  a  Federal  re^onslblUty 
to  use  Federal  funds  to  assist  New  York 
in  its  problems,  then  New" York  will  say: 
"Look.  They  will  take  care  of  us.  We  wiU 
not  have  to  mend  our  ways.  We  will 
stumble  on." 

The  President's  statement,  to  which 
the  gentleman  makes  reference,  says  we 
ought  to  change  the  bankruptcy  laws 
perhaps  to  permit  New  York  to  use  funds 
of  such  as  the  police  department  and  fire 
department  and  sanitation  department 
retirement  funds  and  then  let  the  courts 
Aetermine  the  priorities  of  those  to  whom 
the  city  of  New  York  has  primary  obli- 
gations. 

I  wcmted  to  add  some  balance  because 
I  know  many  special  orders  were  taken 
last  night  mostly  on  one  side.  I  would 
say  most  of  the  people  in  the  country  do 
not  share  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  weM. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  do  want  to  comment 
on  that. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  been  most 
unfortunate  that  we  have  gatXax  into  the 
use  of  the  term  "ball  out**  because  the 
connotation  of  that  Is  we  wffl  simply 
give  them  the  money  and  they  win  go  on 
their  merry  way  and  no  one  wffl  leam 
anything  or  have  to  change  tlielr  ways. 
It  is  too  bad  that  from  tlie  beginning  we 
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did  not  use  the  term  "back  up"  because 
it  is  really  bacdnc  up  New  Yoik  8tate 
and  New  York  City  at  a  time  of  great 
financial  crisis. 

I  am  sure  tbe  gentleman  understands 
tills  and  an  our  colleagues  do,  that  no  one 
is  supporting  what  New  York  has  done 
in  tbe  past. 

The  need  for  change  and  correction  Is 
obvious.  It  JuKt  aeons  to  me  that  we  are 
taking  what  could  be  a  very  dangerous 
risk  not  only  for  New  York,  but  also  for 
the  rest  of  this  coimtry. 

The  President  has  said  today  there  will 
not  be  any  major  effect,  as  the  national 
market  has  already  compensated  for  the 
potential  Iocs  of  New  York.  I  can  say  In 
all  sincerity.  I  hopie  the  President  Is 
right,  because  if  that  Is  the  course  we 
are  on  due  to  his  actions  I  would  really 
hate  for  him  to  be  wrong;  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  President.  I  think  the 
repercussions  of  this  are  going  to  be  felt 
ver>'  much  in  Ohio,  as  In  other  places. 
A  good  many  of  the  banks  In  Ohio  and 
many  of  ttie  banks  in  the  gentleman's 
o«-n  major  city  area  handle  a  substantial 
number  of  New  York  City  bonds.  I  real- 
ize eventually  the  banks  can  adjust  to 
this  kind  of  loss  and  win  eventually  get 
something  out  of  it;  but  in  the  meantime 
it  wOl  affect  their  ability  to  put  out  new 
money,  to  provide  new  jobs  to  keep  the 
V.  lieels  rolling. 

To  graphically  illustrate  this,  the  city 
of  Yonkers.  which  is  the  fourth  largest 
tltv  in  New  York,  was  notified  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  banks  in  Hev  York  and  West- 
chester County  that  their  ability  to  raise 
$16  million  in  Income  anticipation  notes, 
which  they  have  done  every  year,  was 
cleaned  out.  In  effect,  the  banks  told 
them  the  day  before  yesterday  that  they 
would  not  lend  them  that  money. 

Now.  at  this  point  where  that  $16  mil- 
lion is  going  to  come  from  is  stUl  a  giave 
question.  If  they  stay  with  that  decision, 
the  City  of  Yonkers  win  be  faced  with 
that  problon.  The  city  of  Yonkers  does 
not  havettiat  problem  alone. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEYSE31. 1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CXiio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUe- 
man  takes  exertion  to  the  use  of  the 
word  semantics.  Tlutt  word  has  been  iised 
primarily  on  the  basis  that  these  prob- 
lems were  anticipated  and  should  have 
been  anticipated,  not  only  by  Mayor 
Beame,  but  by  the  previous  mayor,  Mr. 
John  Lindsay  and  the  mayor  btfore  him. 
As  far  as  the  bond  market  Is  con- 
cerned, my  district  has  one  of  the  largest 
bond  centers  In  the  country.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Ohio  must  cq^erate  on  a  balanced  budget 
constltaitionagy.  We  cannot  overspend. 
Just  since  the  New  York  proUon  devel- 
<ved,  we  have  had  bonds  put  out  on  the 
market  at  4.  5.  and  6  percent  and  they 
have  been  gobbled  up;  so  this  problem 
does  not  eadst  out  In  the  country  as  the 
gentleman  seems  to  think. 

Mr.  ROtlBSELOT.  M^.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ux.  FKYBEB.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentleman 
from  Oallforala. 

Mr.  RODB8ELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yiddlng. 
This  discussion  has  been  going  on  in 


the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency, 
and  Hotislng,  for  some  S  weeks.  Many 
monbers  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Currency,  and  Housing,  including  my- 
self, are  aware  of  this  issue  and  what  is 
Its  best  solution. 

Now,  the  area  where  I  disagree  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Is  the  President's  comments  of  to- 
day, which  have  been  provided  for  us  in 
writing,  is  that  the  President  suggests 
another  alternative;  that  Ls  to  utilize  the 
system  of  the  couits  as  a  potential  way  of 
solution  and  giving  proper  priority 
through  the  courts  to  those  essential 
services,  because  New  York  will  not  be 
denied  a  regular  cash  flow  of  tax  rev- 
enues, but  to  have  the  court  who  is  used 
to  handling  this  type  of  procedure  for  the 
private  sector,  certainly  in  banltruptcy 
procedures  or  other  default  procediures, 
and  that  that  is  a  system  of  government 
properly  equipped  to  handle  the  de- 
cisionmaking that  must  now  occur. 

We  realize  that  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  government  has  begtm  to  concern 
itself.  The  legislature  has  passed  certain 
emergency  procedures.  The  Oovemor  of 
New  York,  a  former  colleague  of  ours 
here,  has  been  wiUlng  to  assume  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  responsibilities.  I 
would  think  that  the  suggestion  by  the 
President  should  at  least  be  viewed  a.s  an 
alternative. 

I  think  that  is  all  any  of  us  are  sug- 
gesting, on  the  basis  that  the  courts  al- 
ready deal  with  this  type  of  concern  in 
the  bankruptcy  of  other  major  institu- 
tkus.  W.  T.  Grant  is  now  going  through 
bankruptcy,  a  very  substantial  organiza- 
tion. It  wHl  be  handled  by  the  courts  in 
that  procedm-e,  and  I  do  not  see  that  this 
is  such  an  unreasonable  place  to  go  to 
make  determinations. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
tot  his  ocMument.  I  guess  what  I  find  is 
wrong  is  that  the  courts  are  not  elected 
ofBcials,  and  I  sort  of  do  not  feel  that 
this  is  the  same  thing  as  a  private  in- 
dustry or  a  private  company  going  under 
and  having  the  court  stepping  in.  One 
could  very  well  carry  that  out  and  say 
that  we  here  in  the  Federal  Government 
who  have  been  operating  at  a  tremen- 
dous deficit  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
obviously  are  going  to  continue  because 
of  whatever  the  situation  is  to  operate  at 
a  deficit,  the  gentleman  would  put  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the 
courts  and  let  them  decide  how  to  han- 
dle the  country. 

I  do  feel  that  any  city  or  municipality, 
whether  it  be  Los  Angeles  or  Chicago,  is 
also  a  hiunan  affair  and  the  courts,  I  do 
not  think,  are  geared  to  respond  to  that. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  time  today.  I  feel  very  much  as  he 
does,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  really 
shocked  and  distressed  with  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  cavalier  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  President. 

I  want  to  address  myself,  if  I  may.  to 
the  comments  of  my  good  friend  from 
California  ^  Mr.  Roussklot)  .  We  are  good 
friends  and  have  served  on  the  Rftnif>ne 
and  Currency  Committee  together.  We  do 


not  always  see  eye-to-eye,  but  I  have 
great  respect  for  his  judgment.  I  think 
In  this  case  It  really  would  be  wrong  to 
have  the  normal  bankruptcy  laws  and 
procedures  which  apply  to  private  com- 
panies apply  to  a  municipality,  surely  one 
the  size  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  say  that  for  this  rea.son:  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  this  House  voted  to  keep 
in  business,  with  guarantees.  Lockheed. 
The  gentleman  may  say  that  was  unique. 
If  that  was  unique,  what  is  more  unique 
than  the  city  of  New  York  with  8  million 
people?  Then,  we  have  the  PrankUn  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  also  comes  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  my  good  friend's  com- 
mittee, and  the  Federal  Reserve  stepped 
in  and  put  in  over  a  billion  dollars— l 
think  the  figure  was  something  like  a 
billion  and  a  half. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  it  was 
$1,600,000,000. 

Mr.  KOCH.  That  was  to  prevent  a 
bankruptcy — to  prevent  a  bankruptcy. 
The  reason  wes  that  there  was  expected 
to  be  a  tidal  wave  that  would  ensue 
from  havlnr  the  Franklin  National  Bank 
go  under,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
stepped  in  and  prevented  that.  Now,  if 
we  have  done  that  for  Lockheed — the 
Congress  did  that — and  if  we  have  done 
that  for  the  Franklin  National  Bank— 
the  Federal  Reserve  did  that — Is  it  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  this  Congress 
would  address  Itself  to  the  problems  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  indeed  are 
unique? 

Last  night,  when  the  gentleman  from 
California  was  kind  enough  to  partici- 
pate hi  the  debate,  we  took  up  the  prob- 
lems of  New  York  City.  Nobody  is  going 
to  make  a  defense  of  all  the  things  that 
occurred  there,  but  we  have  no  shame, 
so  to  speak,  with  respect  to  the  things 
we  did.  We  did  them  because  the  Federal 
Government  was  not  doing  them.  We 
had  to  assiune  the  burdens  of  welfare 
when  mllUons  of  people  were  leaving 
their  cities  and  their  States  across  the 
coimtry  and  coming  to  the  City  of  New 
York  in  the  last  20  years  or  so,  and  we 
have  a  situation  today  where  the  State 
of  Mississippi  gets  78  percent  of  its  wel- 
fare burden  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  the  State  of  New  York,  over- 
whelmed, gets  50  percent  of  the  share  of 
welfare  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  an  absolute  outrage. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  c<Hislder  that  which  the 
President  uttered  today — and  he  is  our 
President  and,  I  am  going  to  be  therefore 
very  careful  of  my  choice  of  words — but 
I  really  must  say  it  was  more  than  dis- 
ti-essing — ^more  than  distressing.  It  really 
was  an  outrage.  Again,  I  think  that  what 
he  has  decided  to  do — and  it  is  a  mis- 
take on  his  part — was  to  run  against  the 
City  of  New  York.  But,  what  he  does  not 
understand  is  that  whatever  problems 
the  city  of  New  York  has,  that  the  State 
ol  New  York  has,  they  are  spilling  over. 
Every  major  municipality  in  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  be  affected  by  It.  It  will 
not  be  contained  vtithin  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Stayhig  in  the  city  of  New  York  Is  ob- 
viously (Hie  of  the  key  points  here.  I 
have  In  front  of  me  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 
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Harbincton)  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Speaker  for  imanimous  consent  to  sub- 
mit the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  HARRraoTOW)  in  the 
EECORD  at  the  end  of  my  comments. 

Just  to  brlefiy  comment  on  his  state- 
ment, he  speaks  of  the  problem  In  New 
England,  which  has  developed  in  the 
last  month,  of  raising  money  for  certain 
agencies  within  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts that  never  In  the  past  have  had 
any  difficulty,  but  which  are  now  behig 
faced  with  major  obstacles.  He  quotes 
further,  and  I  think  this  is  of  interest. 
I  recall  when  Chancellor  Schmidt  was 
here  he  expressed  his  concern  over  the 
New  York  problem  in  West  Germany. 
I  also  recall  the  statement  in  the  Japa- 
nese press  of  a  great  concern  of  the  im- 
pact in  Japan  of  the  failure  of  New  York 
City. 

I  am  really  concerned  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  see  the  reaUty  of  that  concern, 
not  just  in  foreign  countries,  but  also  in 
our  own  country  and  foreign  cities. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
KocH),  who  has  raised  two  other  ex- 
amples of  Federal  Involvement  in  assist- 
ing private  institutions.  One  was  the 
Franklhi  National  Bank  and  the  second 
was  Lociiiheed  Corp. 

First  of  all,  hi  the  Franklin  National 
Bank  situation,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  moved,  which  it  had  the  power  to 
do  under  laws  existing,  to  prhnarily  pro- 
tect depositors.  That  was  one  of  the 
prime  functions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  when  it  was  established.  So  it  was 
not  to  protect  management  of  the 
Franklin  National  Bank  or  those  who 
liad  made  mistakes  in  judgment  in  man- 
agement, but  primarily  tc  protect  In- 
nocent depositors  who  were  not  being 
properly  informed  of  the  bad  decisions 
by  the  management  of  Franklin  National 
Bank. 

So  that  really  is  a  separate  considera- 
tion. 

And,  second,  the  Federal  Government, 
in  the  case  of  New  York  City,  has  really 
rot  caused  many  of  the  problems  that 
have  occurred,  and  many  of  the  present 
elected  ofBcials  now  recognize  that  the 
constitution  of  New  York  and  the  city 
charter  were  not  abided  by.  Many  people 
.■^o  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

So  far  as  the  second  situation  is  con- 
cerned, which  is  Lockheed,  many  of  the 
people  in  the  Defense  Department,  in- 
rludlng  Mr.  Packard,  who  was  then  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  did 
not  favor,  to  begin  with,  a  guajrantee  for 
Lockheed,  came  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  and 
testified  that  50  percent  of  the  fault 
of  what  occurred  in  the  Lockheed  situ- 
ation was  imposed  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment decisions  through  the  Defense  De- 
partment by  Imposing  the  so-called  pro- 
curement contracts  decisions  that  were 
outside  the  management  of  Lockheed. 

That  does  not  excuse  the  mistakes  that 
the  management  of  Lockheed  made. 
And,  second,  when  the  Treasury  of  the 


United  States  was  asked  by  Congress  to 
guarantee  a  loan  of  $250  mlUlon,  all  ol 
the  assets  of  Lockheed  were  put  under, 
basically,  the  control  of  the  Treasury, 
in  that  if  the  $250  million  which  was 
guaranteed  by  the  Treasury  was  not  paid 
back,  all  of  the  assets  of  Lockheed  would 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  at  that  time  were 
roughly  $450  million,  and,  therefore,  well 
covered  by  the  $250  million  guarantee. 

But  even  more  important  than  that,  all 
bank  loans  were  relegated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  secondary  position  under  that 
guarantee  by  the  Treasury. 

It  becomes  quite  a  different  situation, 
as  we  can  see,  because  there  is  no  way 
that  the  Federal  Treasury  would  be  able 
to  attach— nor  would  it  be  proper— the 
assets  of  New  York  City.  How  is  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  going  to  take  back  the 
city  hall  or  the  fire  department  or  some- 
thing like  that?  That  just  is  not  a  rea- 
sonable position  to  assume. 

So  I  think  we  can  clearly  say  that  the 
Franklin  National  Bank  situation  is  not 
a  similar  situation  to  the  present  posi- 
tion of  New  York  City,  and,  second, 
neither  is  the  Lockheed  guarantee.  I 
think  they  are  really  different  situations, 
even  though  I  understand  that  my  col- 
leagues, both  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch  and  Mr.  Peyser),  must 
make  an  effort  to  try  to  come  up  with 
some  device  to  stabilize  the  marketing 
position  of  bonds  and  other  debt  obliga- 
tions of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  gentleman,  and 
I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  gentleman's 
economic  capabilities.  I  have  no  question 
about  them.  However,  we  apparently  dif- 
fer on  the  implications  of  those  two  cases, 
and  I  would  like  to  give  the  gentleman 
one  more  example. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  more  point. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  already  said 
it  would  clearly  protect  the  depositors  of 
all  banks  should  New  York  go  into  de- 
fault. There  are  many  of  these  portfolios 
that  the  banks  manage,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  depositors  in  all  such  in- 
stances will  be  protected. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  But  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  will  not  protect  the  bondholders. 
The  individuals  who  bought  those  bonds 
as  secure  investments  will  not  be  pro- 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand  that. 
That  is  on  the  basis  of  statements  made 
by  elected  officials  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  That  is  ti-ue.  I  am  not 
denying  that. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  we  do  have 
an  inconsistency  relative  to  a  major  piece 
of  legislation  that  this  Congress  enacted 
2  years  and  then  reenacted  this  year, 
and  that  is  the  emergency  Uvestock  loan 
bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  smd  I  did  not  vote  for  that 
biU. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  gentlemsui  is  cor- 
rect. Neither  erne  of  us  supported  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  emergency  livestock 
loan  bill,  as  we  know,  set  aside  a  guar- 


anteed loan,  which  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  the  sum  of  $2  billion.  That  was 
$2  billion  that  we  were  standing  behind, 
mainly  to  help  out  the  smaller  midwest- 
em  banks  and  the  cattle  dealers  who.  it 
was  stated,  had  an  emergency  situation, 
and  it  was  said  that  they  would  go  under 
unless  we  acted.  So  we  in  the  Congress 
did  act.  We  did  take  that  position,  and 
we  reaffirmed  it  just  4  months  ago;  in 
June  we  ienacted  it  again. 

My  feeling  is  that  if  we  can  rise  to 
the  support  of  cattle  dealers  and  of  a 
group  of  small  midwestem  banks  that 
were  involved,  we  can  act  in  this  situa- 
tion. We  are  talking  about  8  million  peo- 
ple who  I  really  feel  are  going  to  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  in  this  particular  sit- 
uation. 

We  have  talked  about  the  problems  of 
New  York.  Let  me  tell  the  Members 
something  about  one  of  the  aretis  that  is 
of  personal  concern  to  me — education.  In 
the  city  of  New  York,  based  cm  the  cuts 
that  have  already  been  made  because  of 
this  situation,  the  average  classroom  size 
now  is  40  pupils.  That  is  40  pupils  per 
classroom  in  New  York  City. 

Based  on  the  cuts  that  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  city  of  New  York  just  last 
week,  the  average  size  of  classrooms 
starting  next  year  in  New  York  City  will 
be  between  45  and  50  students  to  a  class. 
When  I  look  at  this  problem,  I  reaUze 
there  are  many  argtunents  over  whether 
they  should  have  25  students  or  28  or  30 
students  in  a  class,  and  we  are  not  sure 
as  to  what  the  best  size  is.  But  I  do  not 
know  anybody  who  says  they  can  have 
45  and  50  students  to  a  class  and  still 
maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  education. 
Yet  that  is  the  fact.  That  is  what  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with.  We  already  have 
40  students  as  an  average,  and  we  all 
know  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  in- 
terrupt his  presentation  at  that  point. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
case  of  City  College  classroom  sizes  in 
New  York  City — and  that  is  provided 
free  by  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  City — 
many  of  the  classes  on  the  college  level 
run  as  high  as  200  or  300  students  per 
class.  I  realize  they  are  primarily  lecture 
classes.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  size  of  a  class  is  not  always  a  deter- 
mining factor  as  to  the  quaUty  of  educa- 
tion being  offered,  as  the  gentlonan  well 
knows. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
yet  another  factor  that,  I  think,  bears  on 
this.  I  have  not  heard  all  that  has  been 
mentioned  about  It,  but  the  administra- 
tion has  asked  the  Congress  to  guaran- 
tee $100  bllUon  worth  of  securities  to  help 
to  go  into  new  forms  of  energy. 

This  will  very  lai-gely  go  to  the  oil  com- 
panies that  own  most  of  the  coal  that  is 
talked  about  gasification  and  that  are 
into  the  oil  shale  business. 

It  just  seems  to  me,  in  the  order  of  the 
priority  of  things,  that  going  to  tJie 
rescue  of  8  million  people  hi  New  York 
just  has  to  be  of  higher  priority  than  go- 
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ing  to  the  rescue  of  the  oil  companies  in 
their  desire  to  develop  new  energy  re- 
sources,  whether  that  may  be  wise  or  not 
Mr.  PEY8EB.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  thank  ttie 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottih- 
CEB  >  for  his  comments. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  friend, 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 
RoussKLOi*.  because  of  his  background 
on  ttie  banking  and  currency  situation, 
that  Arthur  Levitt,  who  is  the  comptroller 
of   New  York  State,  explained  to  me 
yesterdaiy   that  In   the   early   part  of 
October,  when  $250  million  had  to  be 
raised  as  New  York  City's  .shaie  of  the 
total  $750  million  being  put  in  to  help 
New  York  City,  they  had  gone  to  the 
banks  to.  in  effect  borrow  that  $250  mil- 
lion, lb*  banks  refuted  to  lend  it  to  them. 
Then  the  comptroller  reached  the  de- 
cision that  he  wonkl  go  to  the  pension 
fund  irtUch  he  controlB.  the  New  York 
State  pcDsUm  fuzMl.  He  took  $250  million 
from  that  penskxi  fund.  When  he  took 
the  $aM  milUoD  from  the  pension  fund, 
he  denumded  and  received  ova  $1  billion 
of  Mltcha  Lama  mortgage   guarantee 
money  as  a  backup  for  that  $250  million 
that  he  was  borrowing  from  the  pension 
fund,  and  also  the  guarantee  of  the  State 
legislature  that  the  $250 -million  would 
have  priority  over  any  other  indebted- 
ness of  the  State. 

Having  gotten  those  two  things.  $1 
billioD  In  mortgages  and  the  guarantee  of 
the  State  legislature,  he  then  went  back 
to  the  banks  and  said  that  he  would  like 
the  banks  to  take  $50  million  of  that 
$250  million  as  a  show  of  some  confi- 
dence, giving  them  the  same  guarantee, 
percentagewise,  on  the  $1  billion  of  mort- 
gages. He  Just  wanted  to  have  the  banks 
involved,  and  the  banks  turned  him 
down.  He  said  he  went  back  for  $10  mil- 
lion, and  they  turned  him  down.  They 
would  not  give  him  $1. 

The  Tfaoa  I  mention  this  is  that  in 
talking  with  Arthur  Levitt  this  morning, 
he  pointed  out  to  me  that  within  the  next 
4  months  New  York  State  must  borrow 
$23  UlUon  between  now  and  March  of 
1976.  In  <»der  to  meet  anticipation  notes. 
income  anticipation  and  tax  anticipa- 
tion notes,  he  must  borrow  that.  On 
March  31  he  must  borrow  $3.9  billion  ad- 
ditional to  equal  the  aid  to  educatton, 
welfare,  and  the  State  revenue-sharing 
money.  The  calculation  is  well  over  $6 
billion,  nearly  $7  billion,  that  they  have 
to  go  into  the  marketplace  for,  and  the 
banJcs  at  this  time  give  them  no  indica- 
tion that  they  are  going  to  be  willing  to 
go  in  for  any  of  that  money  because  of 
New  York  City's  picture. 

Mr.  ROVSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  \^'hat  is  the  ra- 
tionale that  the  banks  give  the  city  in 
saying  that  they  will  not  even  meet  a 
portion  of  that  debt  financing? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man's queeticm.  Mr.  Levitt  said  that  the 
banks  simply  told  him  that  they  were  so 
deep  with  New  York  City  municipals  that 
they  were  facing  failure  with  that  they 
were  not  about  to  put  more  money  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  period.  They  would 
iiot  do  it. 

Arthur  Levitt,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
la-s  been  c<wnptroller  of  the  State  of 
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New  York,  I  guess,  for  18  years  now.  and 
he  Is  among  the  hardest  nosed,  toughest 
individuals  with  respect  to  the  dollar  of 
anybody  that  the  State  has  ever  had. 

He  says  that  he  has  never  faced  a  situ- 
ation like  this  where  you  have  a  State  like 
New  York  tliat  is  literally  shut  out  of  the 
market. 

This  was  one  of  the  reasons  in  our 
conversation  that  he  said  the  proposal 
in  the  XJJS.  Senate — and  this  was,  of 
course,  before  the  President  talked  to- 
day— that  the  policy  in  the  Senate  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Senator 
Stsvenson.  was  a  nice  proposal  but  the 
realities  of  it  are  zero  as  far  as  New  York 
State  is  concerned  because  it  would  not 
save  the  State. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  And  I  would  add 
that  the  gentleman  has  been  very  kind 
and  generous  in  making  the  time  avail- 
able to  us  when  the  gentleman  recog- 
nizes that  s(Mne  of  us  do  not  share  his 
feelings  in  this  regard. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tlie  question  of 
New  York  coming  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  and  asking  for 
aid,  tliat  reminds  me  of  a  couple  of 
drunks  walking  down  a  railroad  track 
and  one  of  the  men  says,  "Well,  goUy, 
the  steps  are  too  close  together,"  and 
the  other  said,  "Well,  the  handrails  are 
too  far  down." 

Washington  has  no  good  record  as  far 
as  being  financially  soimd.  We  have,  a 
public  debt  of  something  like  $550  billion. 
If  we  are  going  to  ball  out  New  York 
or  guarantee  New  York  anything,  where 
will  we  get  the  money?  That  is  a  prob- 
lem because  we  have  such  a  bad  record. 
In  that  respect  an  interesting  thing 
occurred  on  the  House  floor  less  than 
an  hour  ago  when  we  had  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  increase  the  national 
debt  ceiling  and  the  gentlonan  In  the 
well,  Mr.  PsYSEs  of  New  York,  voted 
"aye"  because  that  was  a  responsible  vote 
to  take  to  pay  for  the  excesses  that  have 
been  voted  on  before,  but  18  of  the 
gentleman's  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
New  York  voted  "no,"  in  paying  for  that 
obligation. 

So  when  we  talk  about  financial  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  interesting  to  check  the 
voting  records  of  those  involved. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  did  notice 
that  I  voted  "yea."  But  I  tielieve  my  other 
colleagues  from  New  York  were  express- 
ing themselves  at  that  point,  and  perhaps 
they  were  proper  in  doing  so,  in  a  way 
which  reflected  that  they  were  expressing 
their  discontent  with  the  general  atti- 
tude on  facing  this  problem  in  New  York. 
It  was  simply  a  way  of  expressing  it  at 
that  time.  Because  I  am  sure  If  we  were 
to  look  back  at  their  voting  records  on 
the  unfortunate  Increases  in  the  debt 
ceiling  that  we  will  notice  that  most  of 
the  Members  from  New  York  have  voted 
to  do  so,  although  I  am  sure  that  they  are 
not  pleased  with  our  indebtedness  any 
more  than  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Is. 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 


Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  And  again  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  might  say  that  the  same  Members 
probably  voted  "aye"  on  every  spending 
program  that  came  down  the  pike  which 
created  the  problem  that  requh-es  us  to 
increase  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer that  because  I  think  many  of  those 
programs  were  veiy  vital  for  our  counti-j-, 
but  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  prob- 
lems in  New  York  in  this  regard  and  per- 
haps finish  up  my  time  because  I  do  feel 
that  we  in  the  Congress  have  a  special 
role  in  answering  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  our  counti-J*.  I  really  think  this  is  what 
it  comes  down  to. 

We  have  not,  and  I  do  not  think  in  the 
past  we  have  ever  adopted  the  position 
that  says  we  ignore  these  people,  whether 
it  was  people  in  foreign  countries  or  in 
our  own  United  States,  for  Instance  dur- 
ing disaster  periods  where  people  perhaps 
had  used  poor  judgment  and  not  done 
what  they  should  have  done,  such  as  peo- 
ple building  their  houses  in  areas  that 
were  obviously  flood  prone,  and  even 
knew  it  and  yet  built  their  houses  there 
and  were  flooded.  In  fact,  we  have  passed 
legislation  to  help  them. 

I  think  we  are  dealing  witli  a  very  hu- 
man situation  here.  And  I  honestly  do 
get  distressed.  And  I  know  that  the 
Members  who  are  on  the  floor  are  here 
because  they  are  interested,  and  they 
are  expressing  concern,  and  that  I  really 
appreciate,  whether  we  are  in  agree- 
ment or  not,  because  they  are  concerned. 
But  I  would  hate  to  think  tliat  tlie  Con- 
gress will  get  to  the  point  where  it  does 
not  express  a  genuine  concern  and  it 
refuses  to  take  the  kind  of  action  that 
will  help  a  part  of  our  coimtry — and  this 
is  our  country  here  we  are  talking 
about — ^New  York  is  not  a  foreign  land. 
And  whether  it  was  Columbus,  Ohio,  or 
someplace  else,  I  just  cannot  conceive 
of  us  in  the  Congress  saying,  "Wen,  you 
fellows  went  in  debt.  You  made  a  lot  of 
mistakes.  You  did  things  you  should  not 
have  done.  You  did  not  listen  to  any- 
body, and,  boy,  you  are  done  now.  Just 
go  and  roll  in  the  dirt,  because  we  are 
not  going  to  help  you." 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  feeling  of 
this  Congress.  I  think  the  Members  given 
the  opporttmity  can  work  out  decent 
legislation,  they  can  put  down,  as  they 
have  before,  guidelines,  whatever  tiey 
wish,  but  let  a  great  city  and  a  great 
State  survive  and  keep  Itself  as  a  viable 
institution  that  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  perhaps  in  a  way 
that  is  not  based  on  what  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  but  to  give  them  an- 
other chance. 

I  hate  to  see  a  city  of  this  country 
under  the  rule  of  a  court.  That  is  not 
my  concept  of  what  democracy  is  all 
about  or  how  oiu*  Government  should  be 
run.  I  think  for  all  of  us  this  would  be 
a  very  poor  course  of  action  to  take.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  will  enact  legisla- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  President's  state- 
ment, and  then  again  let  hipi  look  at 
the  legislation  and  make  his  own  de- 
cision. That  is  his  right,  and  that  is 
what  he  has  to  do.  But  I  hope  we  will 
act.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reconsider 
the  legislation   they  have  in  front  of 
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them,  because  what  they  have  done  In 
effect  is  analogous  to  the  situation  of  a 
man  drowning  in  the  middle  of  a  Irte 
and  somebody  throwing  him  a  life  pre- 
server 2  miles  away  from  him  in  Itae 
lake,  saying,  "Well,  we  have  given  him 
a  chance  to  be  saved."  And,  of  course, 
the  poor  fellow  drowns  before  he  gets  it. 
I  feel  that  is  the  kind  of  legislation 
we  are  facing  right  now  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  counting  on  the  House  being  far 
more  responsive  and  realistic. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen  who  partici- 
pated with  me  today,  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  ex- 
change. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  House  today  on  the  important  ques- 
tion of  a  New  York  City  default  and  its 
potential  for  adversely  affecting  the  en- 
tire bond  market. 

I  speak  today  certainly  not  as  an  ex- 
pert in  the  field  of  municipal  finance  or 
market  conditions,  but  rather  as  a  con- 
cerned Member  of  Congress  from  the 
New  England  region— a  region  which 
cannot  avoid  being  severely  and  directly 
affected  if  New  York  City  defaults. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization  has  heard  testimony  over 
the  past  2  weeks  which  suggests  that  a 
New  York  City  default  in  December  will 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  overall 
market  conditions  domestically  or  on  the 
international  level. 

Europeans,  however,  do  not  necessar- 
ily share  this  perspective,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  West  German 
Chancellor  Schmidt  recently  felt  com- 
pelled to  express  his  concern  over  the 
New  York  situation  to  President  Ford. 
The  Chancellor's  concern  has,  of  course, 
been  echoed  in  financial  centers  through- 
out Europe.  Eugene  Black,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank,  expressed  sim- 
ilar views  before  this  committee  last 
week. 

Moreover,  the  ripple  effects  of  the  New 
York  City  crisis  have  already  become 
a  reality  in  New  England. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  current  cli- 
mate of  crisis  in  the  municipal  bonding 
market,  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Fi- 
nance Agency,  typically  regarded  as  a 
model  agency  both  in  terms  of  flnancisd 
solvency  and  its  ability  to  produce  needed 
new  housing,  was  recently  forced  to  seek 
a  State  guarantee  for  $500  million  in 
short-term  notes. 

It  should  also  be  pohited  out,  that  11 
other  State  houshig  finance  agencies 
throughout  the  country  will  face  a  sim- 
ilar crisis  when  their  outstanding  short- 
term  notes  come  due  in  the  near  futui-e. 
Recent  statements  by  members  of  the 
New  England  investment  commvmity 
further  demonstrate  the  degree  to  which 
the  New  England  bond  market  has  been 
destabilized  by  the  city's  situation.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  New  England  Con- 
gressional Caucus,  the  vice  president  of 
a  leading  Massachusetts  investment  firm 
stated  that  many  firms  will  not  buy  any 
notes  issued  by  mimicipalities  or  State 
agencies  in  the  Northeast,  regardless  of 
the  bond  rating  enjoyed  by  the  agency 
in  question. 

Clearly.  New  York  City  has  not  man- 
aged its  fiscal  affairs  very  well;  its  pres- 
ent  predicament,   however,   cannot   be 


blamed  on  mismanagenient  alone.  New 
York  City,  like  most  other  major  urban 
centers,  has  traditionally  been  called 
upon  to  assimilate  repeated  waves  of 
rural  migrants  and  foreign  immigrants. 
This  pattern,  of  course,  continued  de- 
spite a  growing  .shift  of  the  employment 
and  economic  base  away  from  the  inner 
city.  To  a  large  degree,  this  job  market 
shift  and  corresponding  middle -class 
flight  to  the  suburbs  was  the  result  of 
Federal  policies  and  programs  imple- 
mented in  the  post  World  War  II  period 
which  encouraged  the  exodus  of  some  two 
million  middle-income  people  from  the 

inner  cits'.  _ 

As  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  Re- 
port of  October  10  points  out,  as  a  result 
of  these  demographic  and  economic 
shifts,  the  remaining  inner  city  popula- 
tion was  more  heavily  dependent  upon 
municipal  sei-vices— the  percentage  of 
poor,  uneducated,  and  non-English- 
speaking  residing  in  central  cities  has 
skyrocketed.  The  obvious  consequence 
has  been  a  steady  erosion  of  the  munic- 
ipal tax  base.  As  industries  and  wage- 
earners  were  called  upon  to  pick  up  the 
slack,  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  became 
more  pronounced.  This  pattern  can,  of 
course,  be  traced  in  the  recent  history 
of  every  major  American  city. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no 
major  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  break  this  disastrous 
cvcle.  The  Interstate  Highway  System 
has.  over  the  past  18  years,  paved  the  way 
for  industrial  and  residential  settlement 
outside  the  cities;  Intercity  mass  transit 
funds,  however,  have  only  recently  be- 
gun to  trickle  in.  Federal  funds  fuimelled 
through  FHA .  subsidized  homeownership 
on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The  Federal 
Government's  commitment  to  decent  in- 
ner city  housing,  particularly  over  the 
past  7  years,  however,  has  been  appall- 
ingly devoid  of  any  significant  achieve- 
ment. Add  to  this  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's historic  mismanagement  of  the 
national  economy  and  the  resulting  re- 
cessions which  periodically  force  people 
out  of  work  and  swell  the  welfare  roles, 
and  one  quickly  reaches  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  major  cities  carmot,  in 
the  long  run,  function  properly. 

But  parceling  out  blame  for  the  New 
York  City  crisis  at  this  point  will  not 
serve  current  efforts  to  fashion  a  solu- 
tion to  the  enormous  problems  at  hand. 
By  virtue  of  President  Ford's  abdication 
of  leadership,  that  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Congress. 

Decisive  Executive  action,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  economic  and  domestic 
policy  would  hardly  be  characterized  as 
the  hallmark  of  this  administration.  It 
comes  as  no  real  surprise,  therefore,  that 
the  man  who  voted  for  the  Lockheed 
bailout  and  begged  Congress  to  appro- 
priate funds  to  rescue  Saigon  would  turn 
aside  New  York  City's  request  for  emer- 
gency Federal  assistance. 

We  have  been  told  by  Vice  President 
Rockefeller — whose  voice  until  recently 
has  been  curiously  silent  on  the  New 
York  problem— that  "the  President  will 
carry  out  his  responsibility  if  the  Con- 
gress acts  and  the  city  puts  its  fiscal 
house  in  order." 

Recent  events  have  made  cletu-,  how- 
ever, that  the  President  is  not  carrying 


out  his  responsibiUties;  if  he  were,  the 
entire  financial  and  investment  com- 
muiUty  would  not  have  been  forced  to 
spend  the  better  part  of  October  15 
perched  on  the  edge  of  their  seats. 

There  are  some,  perhaps  many,  who 
believe  that  the  administration's  position 
is  the  proper  one  Many  are  asking  why 
the  American  taxpayer  should  foot  the 
bill  for  the  excesses  of  what  Presidential 
Press  Secretary  Ron  Nessen  called  "a 
wayward  daughter  hooked  on  heroin." 
While  I  find  the  question  "why"  to  be 
valid,  I  find  the  characterization  of  New 
York  City  put  forth  by  Mr.  Nessen  to  be 
founded  in  the  basest  form  of  partisan 
politics  and  reflective  of  an  extremely 
callous  and  narrow  view  of  a  crisis  whi.  h 
■A  ill  directly  affect  the  welfare  of  at  least 
8  million  Americans. 

In  the  first  place.  New  York  does  njt 
seek  a  dollar  commitment  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  taxpayers  are  not 
being  asked  to  subsidize  any  part  of  the 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State  debt 
In  the  second  place,  Uiis  malevolent 
demand  of  a  pound  of  flesh  from  an  al- 
ready anemic  New  Ycrk  implicitly  denies 
that  any  ripple  effect  will  result  if  New 
York  City  defaults. 

Perhaps,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  Con- 
gress must  decide  whether  the  risk  of  not 
helping  New  York  City  is  worth  the  gam- 
ble. Recent  evidence  which  indicates  that 
New  York's  problems  have  had  little  if 
any  effect  on  the  situation,  facing  most 
municipal  borrowers  was  largely  com- 
piled during  a  period  of  time  when  the 
Federal  Government  began  to  express 
serious  interest  in  the  New  York  situa- 
tion. We  have  no  idea  what  effect  this 
perceived  interest  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress has  had  on  the  market. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  many  large, 
older  cities,  especially  those  in  the  east- 
ern and  north  central  areas  have  been 
forced  to  pay  unusually  high  interest 
rates  on  recent  offerings.  If  as  a  result  of 
a  New  York  City  default  fiduciaries  shy 
away  from  the  entire  municipal  bond 
market  as  the<:;ongressional  Budget  Of- 
fice suggests  they  might,  widespread 
crisis  among  States  and  localities  will 
result.  Default  on  the  part  of  these  older 
cities  then  would  be  inevitable. 

Not  surprisingly,  banks  have  less  to 
fear.  Despite  their  intimate  involvement 
in  events  which  precipitated  this  crisis, 
the  banks  will  be  cushioned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  PDIC.  Plans  have  al- 
ready been  drawn  up.  Even  nonmember 
banks  vrill  receive  the  assistance  of  FDIC. 
While  I  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with 
those  who  seek  to  keep  our  banking  sys- 
tem sound,  I  nevertheless  find  it  curious 
that  this  benevolent  attitude  is  not  ex- 
tended to  State  and  local  governments 
which  are  responsible  for  essential  hu- 
man services. 

I  also  find  it  interesting  that  while 
a  New  York  City  default  will  un- 
doubtedly cost  the  taxpayer  coimtless 
millions  to  keep  banks  out  of  receiver- 
ship, and  the  Federal  Government  will 
suffer  corresponding  loss  of  tax  revenue 
caused  by  the  loss  of  thou--nds  of  mu- 
nicipal jobs,  many  Members  of  Congiess 
still  find  a  costless  New  York  City  as- 
sistance program  to  be  unacceptable. 

I  submit  that  past  excesses  on  the 
part  of  New  York  City  notwithstanding. 
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we  are  DOW  all  in  the  same  boat  tosether. 
At  a  Ume  when  we  are  ezperiencinc  the 
worst  enenomJe  decline  since  the  ISM'S 
we  can  ffl-afford  to  gamUe  with  the  eco- 
nomic weU-beinc  of  oar  major  ettiee. 
Those  who  take  ideasure  in  the  fiscal 
demise  ot  New  York  Cltjr  have  a  limited 
understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem and  its  potential  for  reaching 
beyond  the  Hudson  River.  And  in  the 
absenee  of  rsqwrniriMe  leadership  from 
the  White  House,  we  must  bear  the  full 
respooslbllity  for  educating  the  public 
and  fartikming  a  statisfactory  solution. 

Vartoos  ronedies  are  being  considered, 
particnlarly  loan  guarantees.  My  own 
view  la  that  the  vehicle  used  tp  stave 
off  default  is  secondary  to  the  need  to 
embrace  an  apianach  now  to  deal  with 
the  inunediate  problems  in  New  York,  to 
reevaloate  the  fi«*twi»i  posture  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  and  to  abort  the 
spread  of  disaster  to  otiier  areas  totally 
unic^ponsihle  for  events  in  New  York 
Citr* 

Ptoderal  action  is  unavoidable:  our 
choice  is  between  solving  problems  now, 
or  coptog  with  a  true  emeigency  pro- 
spectively when  the  ripple  effects  have 
spread  across  the  nation  as  they  have 
already  spread  to  New  England. 
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quiring  the  Canal  Zone  were  made  with 
deliberate  care,  f  uU  appreciation  of  the 
legal  rssponsibimies  inv<dved,  and  in  ac- 
cord with  consttttttional  tmd  Intema- 
tl«ial  law.  Our  policy  traces  back  to  the 
Treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada— now 
Colombia — under  which  the  United 
States  undertook  to  guarantee  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Isthmus  and  the  freedom  of 
transit  "upon  any  modes  of  communica- 
tion" that  then  existed  or  might  there- 
after be  constructed,  which  iucluded  a 
canal  as  well  as  a  railroad  (Treaty  of 
1846  with  New  Granada,  art.  XXXV) . 

In  a  memorandiun  written  in  eai'ly 
August  of  1903,  prior  to  the  1903  Canal 
Treaty,  on  the  historical  background  of 
our  canal  poUcy.  Dr.  Moore  stated  : 

The  United  States  In  constructing  the 
canal  would  own  It,  and,  after  constructing 
It,  would  have  the  right  to  operate  It.  The 
ownership  and  control  would  be  In  their 
nature  perpetual.  (Roosevelt  Papers,  Letter 
Books  XT,  390-81.)    (ItaUc  suppUed.) 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FCTBSR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
immm  conacnt  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  di^s  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraiHous  matter  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  today. 

Tbe  aPBAKBH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  THE  CHALLENGE 
THAT  THE  CONGRESS  MUST  MEET 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SmoH).  lAMler  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  goiUeman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Fuxw)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FUOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
present  seaslon  of  the  Congress  there 
have  been  three  significant  debates  in 
the  Hbuee  of  Representatives  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal:  June  26,  September  24.  and 
October  7. 1975.  In  spite  of  extensive  rev- 
elatiooe  in  them  much  confusion  still 
exists  about  (me  of  the  most  gravely  im- 
portant pcdicy  challenges  now  facing  the 
Ooogress  and  the  Nation.  To  its  further 
clartQcatlon  and  what  should  be  done, 
I  now  address  myself. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century 
when  the  XJ£.  Government  was  pressing 
for  an  Isthmian  canal.  President  Ilieo- 
dore  Roosevelt  did  not  act  heedlessly  as 
many  have  stated,  but  had  as  his  trusted 
advisers  some  extraordinarily  able  and 
well  informed  leaders  and  acted  strictly 
in  compliance  with  congressional  direc- 
tion in  the  Spooner  Act  of  1902.  Among 
than  were  Secretary  of  State.  John  Hay : 
the  distinguished  naval  strategist  and 
historian.  Adm.  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan; 
Bt.  Jtdm.  Bassett  Moore,  the  great  legal 
scholar  of  the  State  Department;  and 
Senator  John  C.  Spo<»ier  of  Wisconsin. 
All  major  moves  by  the  President  In  ac- 


Since  the  assumption  in  1904  by  the 
United  States  of  full  sovereign  responsi- 
bility for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of 
the  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  it  has  had 
two  main  features:  First,  the  canal  itself, 
with  its  terminals,  channels,  and  locks; 
and,  second,  its  indispensable  protective 
frame  of  the  Canal  Zone,  consisting  of 
the  surrounding  "land  and  land  under 
water."  These  two  aspects  of  the  enter- 
prise are  today  preserved  in  law  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Canal,  with  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  serving  ex 
oiOcio  as  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  (PubUc  Law  841,  81st  Cong.). 

The  canal  enterprise  is  an  inde[>endent 
agency  of  the  United  States  under  the 
President,  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  designated  by  Executive  order  as 
the  ofQclal  of  our  Ciovemment  respon- 
sible for  its  supervision.  The  Congress, 
as  the  legislature  for  the  Canal  Zone, 
has  enacted  a  comprehensive  Canal 
Zone  Code  for  governing  the  zone  and  for 
managing  the  canal.  Up  to  the  present, 
the  Congress  has  never  had  a  nonvoting 
delegate  from  that  highly  strategic  ter- 
ritory as  have  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  This  lack 
creates  a  situation  for  U.S.  Canal  Zone 
residents  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion and  has  deprived  the  Congress  of 
the  long-needed  services  that  such  con- 
tinuous^ available  delegate  could  render 
in  arriving  at  wise  decisions. 

Iliough  the  problems  of  the  Panama 
Canal  may  appear  highly  complicated 
yet  when  reduced  to  their  essentials  tiiey 
are  relatively  brief  and  simple.  The 
crucial  facts  are: 

First.  Under  the  1903  Treaty,  which 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress — 
Spooner  Act  of  1902 — the  United  States 
acquired  full  sovereign  rights,  power, 
and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  in 
perpetuity  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, operation,  sanitation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  governing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Suez  CanaL 

Second.  Pursuant  to  this  treaty  the 
United  States  obtahied  titie  to  all  pri- 
vately owned  land  and  property  in  it, 
estimated  hi  1974  at  a  total  cost  of  $166,- 
362.173— our  most  expensive  territorial 
possessicsi. 


TWrd.  The  total  tovestment  <rf  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  in  the  canal 
enterprise,  including  its  defense,  from 
1904  through  Jime  30.  1974.  was  $6,880  - 
730,000,  much  of  which  was  spent  in 
Panama. 

Fourth.  The  total  benefits  to  Panama 
from  all  Canal  Zone  sources  for  1974 
was  $236,912,000. 

Fifth.  As  foreseen  in  1903  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  Panama,  these  ben- 
efits and  others  over  many  years  have 
given  that  country  the  highest  per  cap- 
ita income  in  all  of  Central  America  and 
made  it  the  greatest  single  beneficiary 
of  the  Canal  enterprise. 

Sixth.  The  Canal  Zone  and  canal  have 
been  protected  successfully  during  two 
World  Wars,  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars,  and  an  attempted  Red-led  Pana- 
manian mob  invasion,  fully  demonstrat- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  its  treaty  obligations  for  protect- 
ing the  canal. 

Seventh.  The  validity  of  the  UJ3.  tiUe 
to  the  Canal  2k)ne  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  (Wilson  v. 
Shaw.  204  U.S.  24  at  30-35) . 

Eighth.  The  titie  to  both  the  Canal 
and  Panama  Railroad  has  been  recog- 
nized by  Colombia,  the  sovereign  of  the 
Isthmus  before  the  secession  of  Panama, 
as  vested  "entirely  and  absolutely"  in 
the  United  States  (Thomson-UrruUa 
Treaty  of  1914-22) . 

Nhith.  The  United  States  does  not  pay 
a  "rental"  for  the  Canal  Zone  but  an 
annuity,  which  is  the  gratuitously  aug- 
mented obligation  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road to  pay  $250,000  to  Colombia  before 
the  secession  of  Panama,  which  in  1974 
was  $2,328,000. 

Tenth.  The  Canal  Zone  is  not  a 
"leased"  area,  as  so  often  misstated  in 
the  press  and  in  reference  works,  but 
a  grant  in  perpetuity  under  our  full  sov- 
ereign rights,  power  and  authority  and, 
in  fact,  constitutionally  acquired  domain 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  answer  the  many 
statements  by  U.S.  State  Department 
officials  and  their  emissaries  that  the 
United  States  never  had  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone,  in  addition  to  the  above 
listed  facts,  I  shall  cite  three  authori- 
tative pronouncements: 

First.  When  the  negotiations  for  the 
1903  Treaty  were  underway,  the  move- 
ment for  a  U.S.  Canal  at  Nicaragua  was 
strong.  Its  advocates  were  poised  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  opportimity  to 
defeat  the  treaty  for  \he  Panama  Canal. 
To  avoid  any  possible  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate over  what  attributes  of  sovereignty 
were  to  be  secured,  tiie  negotiators  de- 
cided upon  a  "concession  of  sovereignty 
en  bloc"  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  Panama  of  any  such  sov- 
ereign rights,  power  or  authority.  (Earl 
Harding,  "The  Untold  Story  of  Panama," 
1959  p.  39.) 

Second.  On  November  16,  1910,  at  a 
banquet  in  Panama  City  given  by  the 
President  of  Panama,  U.S.  President 
Taft,  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  made  this  significant  statement: 
We  are  here  to  construct,  maintain,  oper- 
ate and  defend  a  world  canal,  which  runs 
through  the  heart  of  your  country,  and  you 
have  given  us  the  necessary  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  tlie  part  of  your  country 
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(j^cupled  by  that  canal  to  enable  us  to  do 
this  effectively.  (Kmphasts  suppUed).  {Canal 
Record,  Vol.  IV,  Nov.  23,  IfllO,  p.  100). 

These  pertinent  remarks  were  not  cas- 
ual comments  but  views  expressed  by  a 
U.S.  President  who  had  extensive  back- 
ground knowledge  of  canal  history  and 
problems  at  a  time  when  the  day  for 
opening  the  canal  was  less  than  four 
vears  away. 

Third.  In  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912,  Presi- 
dent Taft  on  December  5  of  that  year 
issued  an  Executive  order  declaring  that 
"all  land  and  land  \mder  water  within 
the  limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  neces- 
sary for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  protection  and  sanitation  ol 
the  Panama  Canal."  (H.  Doc.  No.  474, 
89th  Congress,  p.  52).  The  location  of 
extensive  defense  installations  through- 
out the  Canal  Zone  for  World  War  n 
showed  the  wisdom  of  those  actions  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President. 

In  current  propaganda,  much  of  it 
"emanating  from  the  State  Department, 
it  is  often  asserted  that  the  canal  enter- 
prise still  operates  under  the  1903  Treaty, 
which  assertion  is  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading. It  operates  xmder  that  Treaty 
rs  modified  in  the  1936  and  1955  Treaties. 
From  a  reading  of  the  debates  in  the 
Senate  on  the  ratification  of  both  of 
these  treaties,  it  is  clear  that  the  major 
sovereignty  provisions  of  each  were  re- 
affirmed. Hence,  any  statement  that  the 
canal  still  operates  solely  xmder  the  1903 
Treaty  is  false  and  this  fact  should  be  so 
recognized  by  the  Congress. 

On  Jime  26.  1975,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  an  amendment  to  the 
1976  appropriation  bill  for  the  State  De- 
partment, adopted,  by  a  vote  of  246  to 
164,  the  Snyder  amendment  denying  that 
department  the  necessary  funds  for  ne- 
gotiating the  surrender  of  "any  U.S. 
rights"  in  the  Canal  Zone  (Congres- 
sional Record,  June  26,  1975,  p.  20956) . 
As  the  result  of  extensive  lobbying  by 
the  State  Department  and  certain  other 
organizations,  the  Senate  did  not  accept 
the  House  measure  and  the  conferwice 
report  recommended  substitute  language 
expressing  merely  a  beguillngly  worded 
sense  of  the  Congress  statement  that  any 
new  Panama  Canal  Treaty  or  agreement 
must  protect  ttie  "vital  Interests"  of  tiie 
United  States  to  the  operation,  matote- 
nance,  property  and  defense  of  tl^r****- 
ama  Canal. 

After  considerable  debate,  the  House, 
on  September  24,  insisted  upon  its  own 
language  in  disagi-eement  with  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  203  to  197.  (Congres- 
sional Record.  S^t  24,  1975,  p.  30081) . 
Soon  afterward,  I  received  trata  the 
Isthmus  copies  of  three  "conceptual 
agi-eements"  for  the  treaty  negotiations 
still  m  progress  and  exposed  them  in  an 
address  to  the  House  (Congressiohal 
Record,  Oct.  6,  1975,  pp.  31874-31876). 
One  was  on  the  "Protection  and  Defense 
of  the  Canal":  a  second,  on  "increased 
Panamanian  Participation  in  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Canal";  and  the  thh^  on 
"Jurisdiction  and  RliSit  of  Use." 

Among  other  matters,  these  projected 
agreements  provide — 
That  the  United  States  would  sur- 
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render  its  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Z<me  to  Panama  wlthta  3  years,  or  less. 

That  the  Canal  Zone  Government  and 
its  agencies  would  cease  to  exist  and  U.S. 
citizens  now  residing  in  the  zone 
would  be  subject  to  Panamanian  law  and 
government. 

That  the  defense  of  the  canal  would 
be  shared  with  Panama,  which  would  be 
fraught  with  danger. 

That  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue to  have  "primary  responsibility  for 
canal  operations  and  the  transit  of  ves- 
sels." t/bid.,  Oct.  6,  1975,  pp.  31874- 
31876). 

A  study  of  the  three  agreements  will 
disclose  that  they  would  place  the  United 
States  in  the  untenable  position  of  hav- 
ing grave  responsibility  without  adequate 
authority.  Current  information  makes 
crystal  clear  that  the  terms  of  the  actual 
treaties  would  be  far  worse  than  the  con- 
ceptual agreements. 

The  amendment  came  up  a  tliird  time 
in  the  House  on  (Dctober  7.  The  confer- 
ees, as  a  result  of  the  debate  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  inserted  the  words  "in  the  Canal 
Zone '  to  make  the  substitute  language 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  104.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  new  Panama  Canal  treaty  or  agree- 
ment must  protect  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  In  the 
operation,  maintenance,  property  and  defense 
of  the  Panama  Canal."  (Congkessional  Rec- 
ord, Oct.  7,  1976,  p.  32065) . 

Although  the  new  language  was  a  mi- 
nor improvement  over  the  original  sub- 
stitute by  the  naming  of  both  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal,  it  is  not  law 
but  only  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the 
Congress.  Nor  does  it  specifically  define 
the  crucial  term  "vital  interests." 

After  another  extensive  debate  on 
Octolier  7,  the  House  receded  from  its 
position  by  the  narrow  vote  of  212  to 
201,  thereby  adopting  the  amended  con- 
ference report  recommendation.  In  spite 
of  the  insertion  of  the  term  'Canal 
Zone",  the  language  still  fails  to  meet 
the  situation  and  leaves  open  to  State 
Department  mlstoterpretation  of  the 
term  "vital  interests".  These  words  have 
been  consistently  used  by  officials  in  that 
Department  to  include  the  surrender  of 
UJ3.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama  to  order  to  gain  a  "consensus" 
of  approval  by  Panamanians,  which 
makes  the  measure  meaningless.  No 
wonder  State  Department  functionaries 
were  "elated"  over  the  House  action  and 
unjustifiably  took  it  as  a  signal  to  proceed 
with  their  negotiations  to  replace  the 
1903  Treaty  (New  York  Times,  Oct.  8, 
1975,  p.  2) .  As  stated  by  me  to  an  address 
to  the  House  on  (Dctober  6,  the  language 
is  still  a  semantic  fraud  and  should  be  so 
recognized. 

Informed  leaders  to  and  out  of  the 
Congress  have  often  stated  that  there  are 
only  two  major  issues  to  the  canal  prob- 
lem: Retention  by  the  United  States  of 
its  undiluted  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existtog  canal.  All  others,  tocludtog  the 
ancient  dream  Idea  of  a  sea-levrt  canal, 
are  irrelevant  and  only  serve  to  delay 
and  confuse  what  should  be  imderway  at 
this  very  time. 

To  assist  to  clarifying  the  situation  to 
the  toterests  of  our  taxpayers,  I  have 
revised  H.R.  198,  a  bill  to  authorize  re- 


sumption of  work  on  the  major  moderni- 
zation of  the  existing  canal  suspended 
to  May  1942  to  toclude  an  additional  sec- 
tion, providtog  that  its  terms  shall  re- 
mato  to  effect  onlj-  so  long  as  the  sover- 
eign rights,  power  and  authority  of  Uie 
United  States  over  tlie  Canal  Zone  and 
canal  as  set  forth  to  articles  II  and  III 
ot  the  1903  treaty  remato  unaltered. 

This  change  is  in  Ime  with  our  his- 
toric policy  for  the  Panama  Canal  of 
not  appropriattog  the  funds  necessary 
for  its  construction,  matotenance,  opera- 
tion, sanitation  and  protection  to  terri- 
torj'  not  imder  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.  It  should  serve  notice  on 
the  world  that  the  United  States  will 
adhere  to  that  historic  policy  and  not 
be  diverted  by  any  amount  of  sophistry, 
diplomatic  blackmail,  or  other  skuldug- 
gery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  return  to  the  Octo- 
ber 7  debate.  Its  most  startling  feature  to 
manj-  Members  was  the  pubUcation  of  a 
communist  communique  circulated  by 
the  Socialist  Revolutionary  Paction— 
FSR — of  the  Isthmus.  It  made  hostile 
comments  against  the  United  States, 
called  for  the  removal  of  all  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  from  the  isthmus,  and  Included 
the  texts  of  the  "conceptual  agreements." 
These  agreements  were  promptly  de- 
scribed by  the  State  Department  officials 
as  "pretty  accurate."  (New  York  Times, 
Oct.  8,  1975,  p.  2.) 

The  revelations  to  these  documents 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of 
State  Department  officials  to  their  deter- 
mination to  surrender  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone — and  this  without 
the  authorization  of  the  Congress.  They 
also  reveal  who,  to  event  of  such  sur- 
render, would  control  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone.  But  most 
important,  the  votes  confirm  recent  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  on  the  projected  sur- 
render and  conclusively  show  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
Congress  will  not  stand  for  the  unauthor- 
ized give  away  of  this  strategic  territory 
and  property,  which  is  the  prime  target 
for  Soviet  conquest  of  the  Caribbean. 

With  Red  agents  already  ensconced 
in  the  Pro-Soviet  Panamanian  dictator- 
ship, the  situation  on  the  isthmus  is  no 
idle  threat  but  part  of  a  carefully  pre- 
pared program.  Following  the  plarmed 
surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone,  its  loss 
would  transform  Panama  toto  another 
Cuba,  give  control  over  the  canal  to  our 
most  powerful  naval  rival  and,  with  CTuba 
already  under  Soviet  control  and  agita- 
tions started  for  the  "liberation"  of 
Puerto  Rico,  turn  the  Caribbean  toto  a 
Red  lake,  completing  the  encirclement  of 
the  United  States  and  losing  a  crucial 
element  of  American  seapower.  Under  no 
circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  this 
be  allowed  to  happen. 

Furthermore,  the  canal  issue  is  not  a 
local  problem  but  part  of  a  world  con- 
test for  the  control  by  Red  power  of  all 
strategic  waterways.  With  bases  near 
both  ends  of  the  Suez  Caiud-Red  Sea 
route  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  Red  power 
can  domtoate  that  artery  of  transp(M-ta- 
tion.  Because  of  the  withdrawal  ot  UJ3. 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  control  of 
the  Strait  of  Malacca  can  be  expected  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  or  its  allies.  The  sltuatkm  to 
Portugal  threatens  the  control  of  the 
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strait  of  Gibraltar,  leaTlng  the  Panama 
Canal  as  tbe  abty  major  strategic  water- 
way stfll  free  and  It  mut  so  ranain. 

file  only  way  that  this  can  be  done  is 
for  tbe  United  States  to  retain  Its  un- 
diluted soifreign  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  which,  in  spite  of  statements  to  the 
contrary,  has  wide  approval  in  Latin 
America  (Cohousiohax.  Rxcoko.  Sept. 
M,  1975.  p.  307SS) .  To  this  end,  I  would 
urge  aD  Ifembers  of  the  House  who  have 
not  yet  coqxmsored  House  Resolution  75 
introdoced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  <m  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  nsherles  (Mrs.  Sullxvak)  and 
myadf.  or  other  Identical  reeohitions.  to 
do  so  without  delay.  In  addition,  I  would 
urgewqyort  tm  HJl.  7425  to  authorize  a 
non-voting  delegate  from  the  Canal  Zone 
in  ttie  Congress. 

^Wth  the  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  ques- 
tion rcKdved.  the  way  would  be  clear  for 
comidetlon  of  the  suq;>ended  project  for 
the  majw  modernization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  under  the  strongly  supiwrted  Ter- 
mhial  I«ke-Thlrd  Locks  solution,  as  pro- 
vided in  pending  legislation.  This  pro- 
posal win  complete  the  great  work  as 
orUfinaOy  planned  under  llieodore  Roo- 
Mfvelt,  give  the  world  the  best  operational 
canal  for  the  transit  of  vessels  practica- 
Ue  of  achievement  at  leaA  cost,  result 
In  mjmnous  benefits  to  Panama  and 
UMwtee  the  canal's  continued  efficient 
niAnagement  supported  by  the  strength 
of  a  great  power. 

Mr.  Bpeaker.  because  of  its  relevance, 
Imdhide the  1»78  Memorial  to  the  Con- 
peas  OP  Panama  Canal  Sovereignty  and 
JuilHUetlan  by  the  Cnnmittee  for  Con- 
omMdUJS.  Control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
md  commend  It  for  rea(Ung  by  all  mem- 
b«  of  ttie  Congress  and  staffs  concerned 
with  the  canal  question. 
Hie  memortel  follows : 

P**""  C4ir«,:  SoTOsaiiTT  amd  MonsKifizA- 

r«m,  Mfcunwi.  to  th«  CoHomMaa,  1976 

(OomimttM  for  Oontiiitied  VB.  Control  at  tbe 

P»n*nuk  CuiAl) 

PAJTAMA    CAMAL:     aoVBUIGMTT    Am 
MOMBrnZATIOH 

Soaania»  IfamlMn  of  tb«  CongrMs  of  the 
Cmited  States:  The  undenlgiied,  who  have 
itndlad  varloua  sq;tecta  of  Interooeanle  caiul 
»l«tory  mnd  proUema,  wish  to  express  their 
rlMra: 

1)  Tli«  report  of  the  Interoceanlc  canal  In- 
lutry,  authonaed  under  PubUc  Law  sa-eoo 
imOaA  by  Bobart  B.  Anderson,  recommend- 
ng  oonatruetton  of  a  new  canal  of  ao-called 
•a  leral  design  in  the  RepubUc  of  Panama, 
wa  sabauttad  to  tbe  President  on  Deoem- 
Mr  1, 1970.  Tbe  proposed  canal,  inltlaUy  estl- 
nated  to  cost  $3,880,000,000  ezdoalve  of  the 
>ostB  ot  right  ot  way  and  Inrrltable  Indem- 
ilty  to  Panama,  would  be  10  miles  West  of 
b»  ertstlng  Canal.  This  recommendation 
rbleh  binges  Jipon  the  surrender  to  Panama 
»y  tt*  ITnlted  States  of  all  sorerelgn  control 
i|«w  tbe  U.8.-owned  Canal  Zone,  has  ren- 
lerad  tbo  enure  canal  situation  so  acute  and 

'  onfuasd  as  to  require  rigorous  danHcatlon. 

2)  An  Important  new  angle  developed  in 
be  course  of  tbe  sea  level  inquiry  is  that  of 

the  Panamlc  bloU  (fauna  and  flora),  on 
■bleb  subject,  a  symposium  of  recognized 
i  etenttsts  was  held  on  Uarch  4.  1971  at  the 
{  tottbannlan  Institution.  That  gatherlnc  was 
( iwrwh^Bdngly  opposed  to  any  sea  level 
1  irojsot  beronse  of  the  biological  dangers  to 
!  nattn*  Ute  incident  to  the  removal  of  tbe 
j__5  ^'•*"''  "'•'rter  between  tbe  Oceans,  now 
I  rovMsd  by  Oatun  lAke,  incliidlng  in  such 
igan  the  InftaUtiaa  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
I  nd  Atlantle  Ooean  with  the  poisonous  yel- 


low-belUed  Pacific  sea  snake  and  the  crown 
of  thorns  starfish. 

3)  The  construction  by  the  TTnlted  States 
of  the  Panama  Canal  (1904-1914)  was  tbe 
greatest  industrial  enterprise  in  history. 
Undertaken  as  long-range  commitment  by 
the  TTnlted  SUtes  In  fulflUment  of  solemn 
treaty  obligations  (Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
of  1901)  as  a  "mandate  for  clvUlaatlon"  in 
an  area  notorious  as  the  pest  hole  <rf  the 
world  and  as  a  land  of  endemic  revolution, 
endless  Intrigue  and  governmental  Instabil- 
ity (Flood,  "Panama:  Land  of  Endemic  Revo- 
lution .  .  ."  CJl.,  August  7.  1969),  the  task 
was  accomplished  in  spite  of  physical  and 
health  conditions  deemed  Insuperable.  Its 
subsequent  efficient  management  and  opera- 
tion on  terms  of  "entire  equaUty"  with  toUs 
that  are  "Just  and  eqmtable"  have  won  the 
praise  of  the  world,  particularly  countries 
that  use  the  Canal. 

4)  Pull  sovereign  rights,  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
territory  and  Canal  were  acqiUred  by  treaty 
grant  in  perpetuity  from  Panama  (Hay- 
Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1903).  In  addlUon 
to  the  Indemnity  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  Panama  for  the  grant  in  perpetuity  of 
ttie  indispensable  necessary  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction,  all  privately  owned  land  and 
property  In  tbe  Zone  were  purchased  by  the 
United  States  from  individual  owners;  and 
Colombia,  the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  be- 
fore Panama's  Independence,  has  recognized 
the  title  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad 
as  vested  "entirely  and  absolutely"  in  the 
United  States  (Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty  of 
1914-23).  The  cost  of  acquiring  the  Canal 
Zone,  as  of  June  30,  1974,  totaUed 
$16«.»62.173  making  it  the  most  expensive 
territorial  extension  in  tbe  history  of  the 
United  States.  Becaiise  of  the  vast  protecUve 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  the  per- 
petuity provisions  in  the  1903  Treaty  assiuv 
that  Panama  will  remain  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent country  in  perpetuity,  for  these  pro- 
visions bind  the  United  States  as  well  as 
Panama. 

6)  The  net  total  investment  by  the  tax- 
payers of  our  country  In  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise,  Including  its  defense,  from  1904 
through  Jime  30,  1974,  was  $6,880,370,000- 
which.  If  converted  Into  1976  dollars,  would 
be  far  greater.  Except  for  the  grant  by 
Panama  of  fmi  sovereign  powers  over  the 
Zone  territory,  our  Government  would  never 
have  assumed  the  grave  reeponstbUlties  In- 
volved In  the  construction  of  the  Canal  and 
Its  later  operation,  maintenance,  sanitation, 
protection  and  defense. 

8)  In  1938,  prior  to  the  start  of  World  War 
n,  the  Congress  authorized,  at  a  coet  not  to 
exceed  8277,000.000.  the  construction  of  a 
third  set  of  loclcs  known  as  the  Third  Locks 
Project,  then  hailed  as  "tbe  largest  single 
current  engineering  work  in  the  world."  This 
project  was  subtended  in  May  1942  because 
of  more  urgent  war  needs,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures thereon  were  876,367,406,  mostly 
cm  lock  site  excavations  at  Oatun  and  Mira- 
flores,  which  are  stUl  usable.  Fortunately,  no 
excavation  was  started  at  Pedro  Miguel.  The 
program  for  the  enlargement  of  OaUlard  Cut 
and  correlated  channel  improvements,  started 
In  1958,  was  completed  in  1970  at  the  cost  of 
885,000,000.  These  two  works  together  repre- 
sent an  expenditure  of  more  than  (171,000,000 
toward  the  major  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal.  Under  current  treaty  pro- 
visions Panama  has  proclaimed  the  word 
"maintenance"  In  the  treaty  permits  "ex- 
pansion and  new  construction"  for  the  exist- 
ing Canal  (CJt..  July  34,  1939). 

7)  As  the  result  of  canal  operations  in  the 
crucial  period  of  World  War  II,  there  was  de- 
veloped m  the  Panama  Canal  organization 
tbe  first  comprehensive  proposal  for  the  ma- 
jor opsratlonal  Improvement  and  Increase  <rf 
aq>acity  of  the  Canal  as  derived  from  actual 
marine  experience,  known  as  the  Terminal 
LAke — ^Third  Locks  Plan.  This  conception  In- 
cluded provlaioag^or  the  following: 
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(1)  Ellmmatlon  of  the  bottleneck  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks. 

(2)  Consolidation  of  aU  Pacific  Locks  South 
of  Mlraflores. 

(3)  BaMng  the  Oattim  Lake  water  level  to 
its  optimum  height  (about  92'). 

(4)  Construction  of  one  set  of  larger  locks 

(5)  Creation  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal 
of  a  summit-level  temUnal  lake  anchorage 
for  use  as  a  traffic  reservoir  to  correspond 
with  the  layout  at  the  Atlantic  end,  which 
would  improve  marine  operations  by  elimi- 
nating lockage  surges  in  OaUlard  Cut,  miti- 
gate the  effect  of  fog  on  Canal  capacity,  re- 
duce transit  time,  diminish  the  niunber  of 
accidents  and  simplify  the  management  of 
the  Canal. 

8)  Competent,  experienced  engineers  have 
officially  reported  that  all  'engineering  con- 
siderations which  are  associated  with  the 
plan  are  favorable  to  it."  Moreover,  such  a 
solution : 

(1)  Enables  the  mitTtir^^ini  utilization  of 
all  work  so  far  accomplished  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  including  that  on  the  suspended 
Third  Locks  Project. 

(2)  Avoids  the  danger  of  disastrous  slides. 

(3)  Provides  the  best  operational  canal 
practicable  of  achievement  with  tbe  certainty 
of  success. 

(4)  Preserves  and  Increases  the  existing 
economy  of  Panama. 

(6)  Avoids  Inevitable  Panamanian  de- 
mands for  damages  that  would  be  Involved 
in  the  proposed  sea  level  project. 

(6)  Averts  the  danger  of  a  potential  bio- 
logical catastrophe  with  international  reper- 
cussions that  recognized  scientists  fear 
might  be  caused  by  constructing  a  salt  water 
channel  between  the  Oceans. 

(7)  Can  be  constructed  at  "comparatively 
low  cost"  and  being  "an  enlargement  of 
existing  faculties"  without  requiring  addi- 
tional "lands  and  waters"  avoids  the  neces- 
sity for  a  new  canal  treaty  with  Panama. 

9)  All  of  tbtese  facts  are  elemental  con- 
siderations from  both  U.S.  national  and  in- 
ternational viewpoints  and  cannot  te 
ignored,  especUlly  the  diplomatic  and  treaty 
aspects.  In  connection  with  the  latter.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  original  Third 
Locks  Project.  l>elng  only  a  modification  of 
the  existing  Canal,  and  wholly  within  the 
Canal  Zone,  did  not  require  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama.  Nor.  as  previously  stated, 
would  the  Terminal  Lake— Third  Locks  Plan 
require  a  new  treaty.  These  are  paramount 
factors  In  the  overall  equation. 

10)  In  contrast,  the  persistently  advo- 
cated and  strenuously  propagandized  Sea- 
Level  Project  at  Panama,  initiaUy  estimated 
in  1970  to  cost  82,880.000.000,  exclusive  of 
the  costs  of  right  of  way  and  Indemnity  to 
Pananoa,  has  long  been  a  "hardy  perennial," 
according  to  former  Oovernor  Jay  J.  Morrow. 
It  seems  that  no  matter  how  often  the  Im- 
poflslbUity  of  realizing  any  such  proposal 
within  practicable  limits  of  cost  and  time  is 
demonstrated,  there  wlU  always  be  someone 
to  argue  for  it;  and  this,  despite  the  eco- 
nomic, engineering,  operational,  marine  bio- 
logical and  navigational  superiority  of  the 
Terminal  Lake  solution.  Moreover,  any  sea 
level  project,  whether  in  tbe  U.S.  Canal  Zone 
territory  or  elsewhere,  will  require  a  new 
treaty  or  treaties  with  the  countries  involved 
In  order  to  fix  the  specific  conditions  for  Its  v 
construction:  and  this  would  involve  a  huge 
indemnity  and  a  greatly  increased  annuity 
that  wotild  have  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
construction  and  reflected  in  tolls,  or  be 
wholly  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

11)  Starting  with  tlie  1838-89  Treaty  with 
Panama,  there  has  been  a  sustained  erosion 
of  United  States  rights,  powers  and  author- 
ity on  tbe  Isthmus,  culminating  in  the  re- 
openmg  In  1971  of  negotiations  for  a  pro- 
posed new  canal  treaty  or  treaties  that 
would: 

(1)  Surrender  United  SUtes  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama; 
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(2)  Make  tbiat  weak,  technologically  primi- 
tive and  unstable  coimtry  a  senior  partner 
in   the   management   and   defense   of   tbe 

(3)  intimately  give  to  Panama  not  only  the 
existing  Canal,  but  also  any  new  one  con- 
structsd  In  Panama  to  retrace  it,  aU  with- 
out any  compensation  wliatever  and  all  in 
derogation  of  Article  IV.  Section  3.  CUuso  2 
of  tlis  UJB.  Constitution.  This  Clause  vests 
the  power  to  di^KMe  of  territory  and  otSier 
property  of  the  United  States  in  the  entire 
Congress  (Boose  ani  Senate)  and  not  in  the 
\j^tXj  BH^Mng  power  of  our  Government 
(Fresidsnt  smf  Senate)— a  Constitutional 
provision  observed  In  the  1955  Treaty  with 
Panama. 

12)  It  is  clear  from  the  conduct  of  our 
Panama  Canal  policy  over  many  years  that 
policy-making  elements  with  the  Department 
of  State,  In  direct  violation  of  the  indicated 
CMWtitntloBal  provision,  have  been,  and  are 
yet.  engagad  la  efforts  which  wUl  have  the 
effect  at  dilating  or  even  repudiating  en- 
tirely tbe  sovereign  rights,  power  and  au- 
thmity  of  the  United  SUtes  with  reapect  to 
the  Canal  and  of  dlsslpathig  the  vast  invest- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  Panama 
Canal  project.  Siu:h  actions  would  eventuaUy 
and  inevitably  permit  the  domination  of  this 
strategic  waterway  by  a  potentially  bostUe 
power  that  now  Indirectly  controls  the  Soez 
Canal.  That  Canal,  under  such  domination, 
ceased  to  operate  in  1967  with  vast  conse- 
quences of  evil  to  world  trade. 

13)  Extensive  debates  In  the  Congress  over 
the  past  decade  have  clarified  and  narrowed 
the  key  canal  issues  to  the  following: 

(1)  Retention  by  the  United  SUtes  of  ito 
undUuted  and  indispensable  sovereign  rights, 
power  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zono  ter- 
ritory and  Canal  as  provided  by  exUtlng 
treaties: 

(2)  The  major  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  as  provided  for  In  the 
Terminal  Lake — ^Thlrd  Locks  Plan. 

Unfortunately,  theee  efforts  have  been 
complicated  by  the  aglUtlon  of  Panamanian 
extremists,  aided  and  abetted  by  irrs^jon- 
slble  elemente  tn  the  United  States,  aiming 
at  ceding  to  Panama  complete  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  eventually,  tbe 
ownership  of  the  existing  Canal  and  any  fu- 
ture canal  in  the  Zone  or  In  Panama  that 
might  be  built  by  the  United  States  to  re- 
place It. 

14)  In  the  Ist  Session  of  the  94th  Congress 
Identical  bills  were  Introduced  in  both  House 
and  Senate  to  provide  for  the  major  Increase 
of  capacity  and  operational  Improvement  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal  by  modifying  the 
authorized  Third  Locks  Project  to  embody 
the  principles  of  the  previously  mentioned 
Terminal  Lake  solution,  which  competent 
authorities  consider  would  supply  the  best 
operational  canal  practicable  of  achievement, 
and  at  least  cost  without  treaty  Involve- 
ment. 

15)  Starting  in  January  1975,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  sponsored  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
.should  malnum  and  protect  its  sovereign 
rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise.  Including  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  not  surrender  any  of  its  powers  to  any 
other  nation  or  to  any  Intematloiml  orga- 
nization in  derogation  of  present  ti-eaty  pro- 
vl.sions. 

16)  The  Panama  Canal  is  a  priceless  asset 
of  the  United  States,  essential  for  inter- 
oceanlc commerce  and  Hemispheric  security. 
The  recent  efforts  to  WTest  its  control  from 
the  United  States  trace  back  to  the  1917 
Conmiunist  Revolution  and  conform  to  long 
range  Soviet  policy  of  gaining  domination 
over  key  water  routes  as  in  Cuba,  which 
flanks  that  Atlantic  approach  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  as  was  accomplished  lu  tbe  case  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  which  the  Soviet  Union  now 
wishes  opened  tu  connection  with  Its  naval 


buildup  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and 
Indian  Ooean.  Thus,  the  real  issue  at  Pana- 
ma, dramatlMd  by  tbe  Communist  Uksover 
of  stratflglcaUy  located  Cuba  and  Chile,  is 
not  United  SUtes  control  versus  Panamanian 
but  continued  United  SUtes  sovereignty 
versus  Soviet  control.  This  Is  the  issue  that 
should  be  debated  In  Congress,  especlaUy  in 
the  Senate.  Panama  Is  a  smaU.  weak  coiin- 
try  occupying  a  strategic  geographical  posi- 
tlon  that  Is  the  objective  of  predatory  power, 
requiring  the  presence  of  the  United  SUtes 
on  the  Istbmtis  In  the  interest  of  Hemis- 
pheric security  and  international  order. 

17)  In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  un- 
dersigned urge  prompt  action  as  follows: 

(1)  Adoption  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreaenUtlves  of  pending  Canal  Zone 
sovereignty  resolutions  and, 

(2)  Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  pend- 
ing measures  for  the  major  modernization  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

To  these  ends,  we  respectfully  urge  that 
hearings  be  promptly  held  on  the  indicated 
measures  and  that  Congressional  policy 
thereon  be  determined  for  early  prosecution 
of  tbe  viUl  work  of  modernizing  tbe  Panama 
Canal,  now  approaching  saturation  of  ca- 
pacity. 
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Mr.  LAiSOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
commend  and  associate  my  remarks  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  for  his  statement  which  clearly 
illustrates  the  responsibility  of  this  Con- 
gress in  regards  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
Mr.  Flood  speaks  not  only  for  many  of 
his  colleagues,  such  as  myself,  but  for  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  State  Department's  "give 
away"  plan  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

As  we  were  so  eloquently  reminded, 
the  United  States  has  vested  authority 
over  the  Canal  2Jone  through  its  treaties, 
and  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  We  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  the 
State  Department  trades  away  our  con- 
trol over  the  zone  in  exchange  for  "hos- 
pitable relaUons"  with  the  Panamanian 
Government.  It  is  evident  that  the  costs 
of  such  a  move,  both  to  economic  and 
political  terms,  are  much  too  high  to  be 
toleratcKl. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  reaffirm  our 
right  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Only  if  we  act 
now  can  we  be  assured  of  the  continua- 
tion of  low  cost  sea  transportation  for 
all  nations;  assured  of  the  protection  of 
a  strategically  indispensable  location; 
and  assured  of  improvements  in  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  canal. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  no  U.S. 
territory  or  property  can  be  disposed  of 
without  authorization  from  the  Congress. 
We  must  remind  the  State  Department 
of  this  constitutional  requirement  before 
any  agreements  are  reached  with  the 
Panamanian  Government. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  retains 
its  treaty  based  sovereign  rights  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  Panama  Canal  will  re- 
main free  and  open  to  peaceful  trade. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mi".  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Laco- 
MARsiMO)  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  FL(X>D.  Yes,  I  yield  to  Uie  genUe- 
man from  California,  my  old  friend  who 
has  always  been  at  my  side  for  many, 
man.v  years. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  coUeague.  the  genUe- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood). 
along  with  my  colleague,  the  genUeman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lagomarsiko)  ,  and 
the  many  oUiers  who  Join  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  in  this  continual  and 
persistant  efTort  to  make  sure  that  the 
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American  people  are  properly  represented 
here  In  not  giving  up  this  very  strategic 
waterway  we  have  "^^wtii'nffd  for  many 
yean,  the  Panama  CanaL  We  thank  him 
tor  hiB  penistenoe  and  are  grateful  that 
he  refuses  to  yield  on  this  imp<Miant 
issue. 

Ur.  PIOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ever-present 
hdpt 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Bpeakee.lt  is  my  pleasure,  as  a  freshman 
OongreBsman,  to  rise  in  support  of  my 
dlsttogulshed  colleague  frwn  P«msyl- 
vanJa. 

Mr.  Plooo  has  been  so  right,  for  so  long, 
with  ragard  to  Panama  that  there  re- 
niains  Uttle  new  to  say.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
ft-oop  deserves  omgratulations  for  his 
steadtast  insistence  that  the  Panama 
Canal  ia  the  property  of  the  United 
States  erf  America. 

As  we  all  know.  Secretary  Kissinger 
and  Ambassador  Bunker  have  taken  It 
fflcp  themsdves  to  promise  Oen.  Omar 
TontJos  of  Panama  control  of  the  canal, 
and  the  Cinal  Zone.  We  are  here  today, 
hapefuny,  to  Inform  them  that  the  Pan- 
ama Cuial  Is  not  theirs  to  give  away.  It 
is  an  American  Installation;  we  built  it, 
we  own  it,  we  need  It.  and  we  intend  to 
ke«)  it 

When  the  Suez  Canal  was  blocked  for  8 
yean,  ships  had  to  go  completely  around 
Africa,  at  great  expense  to  shippers,  and 
ultimately  to  consumers.  Should  the  Pan- 
ama Oanal  be  blocked  for  any  reason. 
American  trade  would  be  particularly 
hard  hit.  It  Is  absurd  to  invite  a  situa- 
tUm  In  which  vessels  wotild  have  to  go 
around  Cape  Horn,  as  they  did  in  the 
last  century. 

By  darkly  suggesting  that  the  canal 
mlgHt  be  sabotaged  by  disgruntled  Pana- 
manians, or  that  Panama  may  become 
another  Vietnam,  the  State  Department 
has  In  effect  ccdlaborated  with  the  Tor- 
rljos  government  in  attonptlng  to  intim- 
idate this  Congress. 

We  should  not  succumb  to  this  sort  of 
thing.  Should  the  Oovemment  of 
Panama  embark  upon  a  policy  of  overt 
hostility,  we  must  convince  them  that 
It  Is.  a  grave  miscalculation,  by  whatever 
means  are  necessary.  Whatever  risks  are 
Involved  in  maintaining  control  of  the 
canal,  they  are  less  serious  than  the 
risks  Involved  hi  turning  it  over  to  the 
present  regime  In  Panama. 

Our  own  officials  like  to  tell  us  that 
General  Torrijos  and  his  associates  are 
matiire.  responsible,  and  friendly,  but 
anyone  ^lo  actually  reads  their  public 
statements  will  find  them  boastful  and 
threatening,  and  hewing  closely  to  the 
Communist  line.  General  Torrijos  has 
sought  and  received  the  support  of  Mos- 
cow's puppet  in  the  Americas,  Fidel 
Castro. 

to  fact,  as  long  ago  as  1917,  stated 
Soviet  policy  was  to  eliminate  the  Amer- 
ican presence  from  the  Canal  Zone.  To- 
iay.  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  Navy  frankly 
challenging  our  own,  so  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
rtous  why  every  front-group  and  puppet 
n  the  world  wants  us  out  of  Panama 
[ncluding  "our"  own  State  Department 
imfortunately. 

l«any  yean  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
^hon  agataist  Shaw  in,  1907.  disposed  of 
Jvery  argument  and  confirmed  U.S.  pos- 
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session  of  the  Canal  Zone.  I  believe  it  Is 
time  to  demonstrate  and  confirm  this 
fact  by  granting  to  the  40.000  Americans 
in  the  Canal  Zone  a  nonvoting  congres- 
sional delegate,  a  degree  of  represen- 
tation already  given  to  the  people  of 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  for  In- 
stance. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that 
yielding  the  canal  to  General  Torrijos 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  United 
States.  Par  from  raising  our  prestige  in 
Latin  America,  such  a  weak  and  silly  act 
would  Invite  contempt. 

As  for  the  State  Department,  its  top 
officials  shoiild  be  called  to  task  for  their 
disgraceful  effort  to  sabotage  the  Amer- 
ican position  In  Panama. 


JPULL  employment  StJRPLUS 
BUDGET  ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Bauctts)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional economy  is  still  In  bad  shape. 
While  recent  statistics  indicate  some  im- 
provement, the  picture  remains  anything 
but  bright.  Unemployment  Is  still  above 
8  percent,  and  infiatlon  Is  creeping  up 
toward  the  double-digit  level  again.  In- 
terest rates  are  climbing,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  large  increases  in  fuel  prices 
continues  to  threaten  economic  recovery. 
Some  indicators  point  to  an  upturn  in 
the  economy,  and  prosperity  Is  certainly 
not  around  the  comer. 

In  my  district,  which  Is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  national  housing  construc- 
tion, things  are  really  a  mess.  Production 
in  lumber  mills  is  at  rockbottom.  The 
copper  Industry  is  laying  off  its  workers 
in  increasing  numbers.  Construction 
trades  are  virtually  idle— 00  percent  un- 
employment among  electricians  Is  but 
one  grim  example  of  that  industry's 
problems. 

Our  first  priority  In  the  current  situ- 
ation is  to  get  people  back  to  work.  It  is 
much  easier  to  handle  inflation  if  you 
receive  a  living  wage  than  if  you  are  out 
of  work. 

In  view  of  this  goal,  the  unprecedented 
Federal  deficit  we  are  incurring  is  justifi- 
able. Unemployment  generates  losses  In 
real  output,  and  these  losses  can  never  be 
recouped.  Unemplosmient  reduces  profits 
and  causes  lower  levels  of  capital  ac- 
cumulation. Finally,  unemployment  re- 
duces real  income  which  translates  into 
lower  Federal  revenues.  In  short,  to  re- 
duce unemployment  by  deficit  spending 
is  justified,  since  it  will  t)oost  production, 
capital  accumulation,  and  Federal  rev- 
enues. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  ignore  the  level  of  the  FMeral 
debt.  During  the  first  190  years  of  our 
Nation,  the  Federal  debt  rose  to  roughly 
$300  bUlIon.  In  the  past  decade,  that  fig- 
ure nearly  doubled.  Today  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  by 
another  $20  billion.  Current  estimates 
call  for  a  debt  of  more  than  $600  billion 
by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  debt  is  de- 
creasing as  a  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  I  find  litUe  consolation  in 
that  fact.  I  would  be  encouraged  by  our 


increased  potential  to  repay  the  debt  if 
we  consistently  exercised  that  potential 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not. 

In  futiu-e  years,  we  will  have  many  op- 
portunities to  reduce  the  recession-In- 
duced debt  of  today.  Recessions  do  not 
last  forever.  Indeed,  the  deepest  and  most 
prolonged  period  of  imemployment  In  our 
history,  the  Great  Depression,  lasted  but 
a  decade.  No  one  doubts  that  our  unem- 
ployment rate  will  ultimately  drop  to 
half  of  what  it  is  today— perhaps  even 
lower.  When  that  time  comes,  we  should 
be  ready  to  reduce  the  debt  through  a 
surplus  budget. 

If  we  were  to  leave  gur  fiscal  structure 
as  it  is  today,  theoretically,  a  surplus 
would  automatically  occiu-  as  the  econ- 
omy returns  to  full  employment— at 
least,  that  is  the  conventional  wisdom 
supporting  the  full  employment  budget 
concept.  As  imemployment  recedes,  in- 
comes, profits  and  tax  revenues  rise, 
while  vmemployment-related  expendi- 
tures fall. 

The  full  employment  concept  serves,  in 
part,  as  the  basis  for  determining  the 
size  of  the  deficit  today.  For  example,  a 
recent  staff  report  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  put  It  this  way: 

Whatever  actions  are  taken  to  cure  the 
current  recession,  policy  should  aim  for  a 
balanced  budget  whep  unemployment 
reaches  4.5  percent. 
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However,  unemployment  is  8  percent 
and  we  have  a  deficit,  not  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $70  billion. 

I  would  be  a  more  devout  believer  in 
the  full  employment  concept  if  I  were 
sure  that  we  would  have  surpluses  when 
the  economy  returns  to  low  levels  of  un- 
employment. Unfortunately,  history  has 
demonstrated  that  surpluses  do  not  "au- 
tomatically" occur  during  periods  of  full 
employment.  Indeed  in  the  past  25 
years — the  most  prosperous  quarter  cen- 
tury in  our  Nation's  history— the  budg- 
et has  been  in  surplus  In  only  5  of  those 
years.  Yet,  unemployment  has  been  less 
than  4.5  percent  In  11  years. 

The  full  employment  budget  concept 
is  faulty  tn  one  important  respect.  It 
assiunes  that  as  full  employment  returns, 
the  Federal  fiscal  structure  will  not  be 
altered;  that  is,  it  assumes  that  tax  rates 
will  remain  the  same  and  that  Federal 
spending  levels  will  remain  relatively 
constant.  Neither  of  these  assumptions 
is  correct. 

During  the  period  1965-68,  unem- 
ployment was  at  or  below  4.5  percent,  but 
the  budget  was  in  deficit  all  4  years  for 
a  cumulative  total  of  nearly  $40  billion. 
Had  the  fiscal  structuie  remained  im- 
altered,  the  budget  would  have  been  in 
surplus.  Instead,  Federal  spending  went 
up  by  51  percent,  while  revenues  in- 
creased by  only  33  percent.  This  in- 
creased spending  occiu-red  primarily  in 
two  areas:  the  Vietnam  war  effort- 
national  defense  up  63  percent— and  hu- 
man resources  programs — Income  secu- 
rity up  47  percent  and  education,  man- 
power and  social  services  up  more  than 
200  percent.  Given  Increases  in  the  debt 
dming  this  period,  spending  also  In- 
creased in  a  third  area,  with  interest  on 
the  national  debt  rising  by  more  than 
35  percent. 

Had  there  been  a  check  on  Federal 
spending  during  that  period— for  exam- 


pie,  by  requiring  that  the  budget  be  in 
surplus  diurlng  full  employment  years— 
the  public  debt  would  be  nearly  $50  bil- 
lion lower  today  and  perhaps  the  infla- 
tion of  the  early  1970'»  would  have  been 
avoided. 

It  Is  this  last  problem — infiation — 
which  concerns  me  most  deeply.  Over- 
spending— or  undertaxation,  depending 
upon  one's  perspective — in  the  late  1960'8 
caused  higher  rates  of  inflation  in  the 
early  1970's.  Subsequently  the  OPEC  oil 
price  Increases  In  1973-74  boosted  in- 
flation to  double-digit  rates.  Although 
inflation  has  been  dampened  somewhat 
by  the  recent  recession.  It  still  continues 
at  a  relatively  high  level— prices  are  cur- 
rently rising  at  about  7  percent  annually. 
Most  economists  agree  that  this  rate  of 
inflation  will  Increase.  If  our  Nation  at- 
tains full  employment  by  the  late  1970's. 
we  are  likely  to  find  high  inflation,  par- 
ticularly if  we  continue  deflcit  budgets 
and  the  OPEC  nations  continue  to  In- 
crease oil  prices. 

Stimulative  deflcits  can  be  produced 
either  by  cutting  taxes,  raising  spending 
or  some  combination  of  the  two.  Tax  cuts 
are  often  politically  difficult  to  reverse, 
and  are  also  often  carried  out  through 
the  creation  of  loopholes  which  reduce 
the  equality  of  the  tax  system.  Increas- 
ing expenditures  is  not  a  bad  policy,  un- 
less punued  because  "the  money  Is  Just 
lying  there  anyway."  Large  increases  in 
debt  and  the  likelihood  of  high  rates  of 
inflation  whoi  full  employment  returns 
are  potent  reasons  to  avoid  full  employ- 
ment deficits. 

To  deal  with  the  problems  noted  above, 
I  am  today  introducing  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Siu-plus  Budget  Act,  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  to  require  budget  surpluses 
when  national  employment  drops  below 
4' a  percent. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  budget 
adopted  by  Congress  be  in  surplus  when 
the  unemployment  rates  are  projected  to 
fall  below  41/2  percent  during  the  fiscal 
year  covered  by  the  budget.  It  permits 
a  point  of  order  to  be  made  In  either 
House  of  Congress  if  unemployment  is 
projected  to  be  less  than  AV2  percent 
and  the  budget  resolution  calls  for  a  defl- 
cit. For  purposes  of  flexibility,  the  bill 
does  not  stipulate  the  sl^.e  of  the  required 
siuplus.  Also  it  permits  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees to  adopt  the  projected  unemploy- 
ment flgure  which  liiey  judge  to  be  ap- 


propriate for  the  fiscal  year  under  con- 
slderaticm. 

Concerning  the  operational  definition 
of  full  employment,  this  is  a  conc^t 
about  which  there  is  little  agreement. 
While  full  employment  has  convention- 
ally been  defined  as  4  percent  unemploy- 
ment, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
recently  adopted  the  flgure  of  4.9  percent. 
The  flgure  of  5  percent  is  mentioned  with 
increasing  frequency  In  scholarly  Jour- 
nals. On  the  other  hand,  many  full  em- 
ployment advocates  talk  about  3  or  3.5 
percent  as  being  a  realistic  level.  FOr 
what  It  Is  worth,  the  national  average 
was  4.7  percent  for  tiie  period  from  1947 
through  1973.  Thus  the  flgure  of  4.6  per- 
cent contained  In  my  bill  Is  somewhat 
under  the  national  average  for  this  pe- 
riod. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  economic  pic- 
ture remains  gloomy  at  present,  it  will 
brighten  soon  and  full  employment  will 
return.  Rather  than  living  on  a  month- 
to-month  and  quarter-to-quarter  basis 
with  regard  to  economic  policy,  we  shoxild 
prepare  now  for  the  time  when  full 
employment  occurs.  By  adopting  the  Pull 
Employment  Surplus  Act,  Congress  win 
not  only  be  prepared  for  future  improve- 
ments in  economic  conditions;  it  wUl  also 
be  justifying  the  large  deflcits  which 
we  must  Incur  If  rapid  economic  recovery 
is  to  be  achieved.  Finally,  It  will  be  re- 
storing confidence  In  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  have  a  commitment  to  re- 
ducing the  national  debt  during  periods 
of  national  prosperity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  closing,  I  include  a 
copy  of  my  bill  in  the  Rkcoro  along  with 
a  table  showing — ^for  each  year  during 
the  period  1949  to  1074 — ^unemployment, 
inflation.  Federal  spending,  Federal  re- 
ceipts, and  the  Federal  deflcit : 

HJl. — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  to  require  a  budget  surplus 
whenever  the  national  unemployment  rate 
drops  below  4V2  percent 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  tissembled.  That  (a) 
title  m  of  the  Congressional  Biidget  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"RXQUIBKMENT  OF  BUDGET  SUKPLVS  WHEN  NA- 
TIONAL TTNEMPLOYMENT  BATX  IS  BELOW  4>,^ 
PERCENT 

"Sec.  312.  (ai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  a  avr- 
plus  In  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Oovernment  for  any  fiscal  year 


In  which  the  projected  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  (determined  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (d))   Is  less  than  4>2  percent. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  any  concvurent  reeo- 
lutton  on  the  budget  under  section  801(a), 
304,  or  310(a).  only  a  surplus  In  the  budget 
(and  not  a  deficit)  shaU  be  considered  ap- 
propriate for  any  fiscal  year  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  aU  other  relevant 
factors  If  the  projected  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  such  year  (determined  as  pro- 
vided m  subsection  (d) )  Is  less  than  4'^ 
percent.  The  projections  required  by  sec- 
tions 301(d)(6)  and  30e(c)(2)  shall  take 
into  account  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(c)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  or  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  (as  described  in  section  301 
(a),  304,  or  310(a))  for  any  fiscal  year.  If 
the  projected  national  unemployment  rate 
for  such  year  (as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  specified  in  such  resolution  at 
the  time  of  such  consideration  or  adoption) 
Is  less  than  AV2  percent,  unless  such  resolu- 
tion sets  forth  a  surplus  in  the  budget  for 
such  year  (along  with  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority, budget  outlays,  Federal  revenues,  and 
the  public  debt  which  are  mathematically 
consistent  with  such  surplus) . 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  pro- 
jected national  unemployment  rate  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  average  rate  of  imem- 
ployment nationaUy  which  is  most  likely  to 
exist  during  such  year  (expressed  in  terms 
of  a  percentage  of  the  total  employable  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States),  as  determined 
and  set  forth  In  the  most  recently  adopted 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  such 
year  (or,  for  purposes  of  the  consideration  or 
adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  as  determined  and  set  forth  In  such 
resolution  at  the  time  of  such  consideration 
or  adoption)  on  the  basis  of  the  nutst  recent 
data  araUable  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  projections  reflecting  all  other 
relevant  data,  statistics,  and  information." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  1(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
311  the  foUowlng  new  Item: 
"Set.  312.  Requirement  of  budget  surplus 
when  national  unemplo3rnkent 
rate  is  below  4>4  percent." 

Sec.  2.  Section  301  (a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (£) ; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (S)  as 
paragraph  (7);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (6)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  projected  national  unemployment 
rate  for  such  fiscal  year  as  determined  under 
section  312(d);  and". 

Ssc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1,  1976.  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 
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Hm  RPKAKER  pro  tampon.  Under 
'  the  Hmk,  tbe  cenfle- 
^^■BaHee  (Ifr.  Qnucs)  ia 
torMmhtateB. 
QPOBIXK.  Mr.  Bptaker,  tbe  Imk 
at  VomBM  iBtarTention  by  the  VMeral 
OOTmuiiait  In  order  to  aaalat  flsanclaUy 
tnnhlad  Nnr  Toak  Cfty  haA  now  been 
nlawalad  to  the  level  of  &  great  natksuJ 
datate.  I  think  that  aU  (rf  the  prindiMa 
nvtlaliiwila  In  thladebeteuewaU  aware 
01  tbe  conaequences  and  impllcatlona  of 
the  eventOBl  decMon  that  wUl  be 
readied,  not  only  for  New  York  City. 
bus  fbr  the  future  course  of  American 
Xedendiam  a«  the  Nation  altera  Ite  200th 
year. 

In  view  of  what  ia  at  stake  here.  aiMl 
I  do  not  lean  aaoney.  It  la  not  aurprtelng 
that  aaane  amotloo  and  paaakMi  hM  been 
Arooaed,  and  that  ordinarily  aenalble 
pcpole  hare  uttered  onaenslble  words 

Votoea  have  been  raised  against  the 
Preatdent.  and  be  haa  been  described  as 
calloua  and  hatd-hcarted  becauae  of  Ills 
nhietaoce  to  approve  a  maaaiye  Federal 
iBlerfwitten  taito  the  kieal  aitaira  (tf  New 
York  gty.  It  haa  beeai  auggeated  Uiat 
namm  paiHsan  eonatderataona  doooinate 
the  Preaidenfa  ptdicy.  and  that  lie  some- 
how wlahea  to  punish  and  fanmUlate  Oie 
Democratic  administration  of  America's 
iMgaat  city.  This  ia  a  /•^imr'ny  and  a 
alander.  and  it  debasea  those  who  would 
give  cirmlattno  to  such  groundless 
chargaa  and  aeeuaattona. 

Othen  have  claimed  to  detect  dls- 
cnbed  ondertonea  of  antmnt^Ieetoal- 
1am.  anti-8emitlBm,  and  Irrational  antl- 
uztan  hOBtOlty  toward -^\ew  York  City 
among  some  of  tboee  who  have  opposed 
a  Federal  rescue  program  for  the  city. 
And  on  tbe  other  side  of  ttie  issue, 
strident  voicea  have  been  raised  and 
unnnraawirily  harsh  ^theta  and  c<m- 
teraptnooa  rtdleole  and  abuse  has  been 
heaped  upon  the  beleagnered  city  offi- 
cials, aa  if  the  present  admlnlsta-atlon 
were  totally  responsible  for  the  dire  fi- 
nancial condition  which  now  exists. 

Supposedly  responsible  pubUc  officials 
have  appcu-ently  gone  so  far  as  to  urge 
New  YorkexB  to  rtfuse  to  pay  the  in- 
creaaed  tnanait  fare  that  went  into  effect 
last  month.  Thla  was  a  necesaary 
retraieteBent  and  most  New  Yorkers 
understand  that  the  fare  had  been  kept 
artlflcally  low  wlfli  a  huge  city  subsidy 
wtaleh  fInanclaUy  reeling  New  York  City 
can  no  longer  afford.  There  have  been 
other  cutbaclcs,  and  more  are  to  follow. 
Everyone  surely  recognizes  that  New 
York  City  has  overdrawn  its  account,  and 
that  the  city's  overllberal  expenditures 
must  be  reduced.  8o  let  ua  have  no  more 
of  harmful  recriminations  or  loose  talk. 
Let  us  debate  the  issue  on  its  merits. 

I  tni^  ttiat  what  I  have  to  aay  will 
contribute,  if  only  dlgfatly.  to  reaching  a 
wise  decision  on  wliat  role,  if  any.  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  iflay.  And  I 
trust  that  this  will  be  done  without  add- 
ing anx.  fuel  to  the  rancorous  and 
nnhelpfnl  flames  that  have  bem  fanned, 
hovever  taiadvertoitly.  by  people  who 
oaght  to  know  better. 

X  am  dvoaed  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment balltag  ooi  New  York  City,  and  I 
wm  vole  agaiaat  proposals  that  have 


been  advanced  to  authorise  such  a  policy 
should  they  reach  the  floor  of  the  House 
I  am  persuaded  that  maaalve  and  direct 
PWaaral  intervention  into  the  financial. 
PoUtieal.  and  aodal  aOalra  of  New  York 
Oly  woMld  be  a  mistake  of  historic  and 
ixttmnitim  imvKirtlons.  Such  a  policy 
would,  in  my  Jurtgnwnt,  do  violence  to 
the  Constitution,  and  dlectlv^  breach 
the  integrity  of  American  f ederaliam.  We 
most  not  allow  this  to  happen  I  aay  this 
not  with  any  malice  toward  the  i>eopIe 
of  New  York  City— for  my  view*  would 
be  onaUered  were  we  talking  about  any 
American  city  under  similar  circum- 
stances—but because  of  my  belief  that 
the  financial  crisis  of  New  York  City 
must  be  resolved  by  the  city  and  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  Federal  Government  simply  has 
no  right  to  Intrude  itself  and  seize  con- 
trol of  tbe  treasury  of  New  York  City, 
and  I  will  have  no  part  of  it  I  take  no 
pleasure  In  the  plight  of  New  York  City. 
and  neither  will  I  associate  myself  with 
any  policy  to  degrade  the  city  to  the 
status  of  a  colonial  satrap  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  an  ill-advised  and  mis- 
guided effort  to  restore  the  city's  credit 
rating  in  the  financial  market. 

Investor  c(»ifldence  will  not  be  re- 
stored if  Washington  steps  in.  Indeed, 
the  reverse  will  surely  occur,  because  a 
massive  Federal  Intervention  will  dem- 
onstrate conclusively  that  the  city  of 
New  York  cannot  be  trusted  with  Its  own 
credit  card.  It  is  hi  the  interest  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  city,  that  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York  devise  a  financial  pro- 
gram and  regime  that  will  provide  Im- 
mediate relief  to  the  dty.  and  restore  It 
to  good  standing  In  the  financial  market. 
For  the  city  and  State  officials  to  declare 
that  tliey  are  ineapahle  of  doing  this  Is 
to  confess  tliat  tliey  are  unfit  to  govern. 
And  If  this  were  in  fact  the  case,  then 
the  recourse  is  at  the  ballot  box,  not  at 
the  doors  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  dismal  descent  of  New  York  City 
tato  Imminent  insolvency  Is  the  con- 
aeqamce  of  an  understandable  but 
nevertheless  massive  misrule  that  began 
long  before  the  present  city  administra- 
tion came  into  office.  We  now  have  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  how  It  aU  has 
happened,  and  likewise  a  falrty  clear  Idea 
of  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  turn  the  city  around  and  place  it  on 
the  road  toward  solvency. 

As  a  Representative  from  Tennessee,  I 
do  not  wish  to  place  myself  In  the  posi- 
tion of  one  who  Is  flinging  gratuitous  ad- 
vice from  the  sidelines,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  New  York  has  come  to  the  Con- 
gress for  assistance  unprecedented  In  our 
history,  I  think  It  is  not  Inappropriate 
that  I  state  my  position  to  my  constitu- 
ents and  to  my  colleagues  in  this  House. 
New  York  City's  Immediate  financial 
crisis  was  precipitated  by  its  hiabillty  to 
borrow  in  the  municipal  bond  market 
since  this  market  was  closed  for  the  city 
In  April.  The  city  was  denied  access  to 
the  market  because  of  a  large  budget 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  endbig  June  SO, 
1876.  because  of  an  even  larger  budget 
drtlelt— over  $800  million— for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  and  a  severe  cash-fiow 
problem  which  forces  the  city  to  borrow 
to  pay  lis  current  bills.  This  burning  of 
the  candle  at  both  ends  was  the  result 
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of  unsound  financial  practlcea  going  back 
over  a  decade.  ,H»e  city  hicrcased  its 
spending  level  above  its  current  income 
from  taxea.  and  began  to  borrow  money 
to  pay  1  month'a  bills  in  anticipation  of 
revenuea  which  would  be  coming  in  dur- 
ing the  following  month.  Thla  irreapon- 
aiUe  practice  grew  in  small  increments 
New  York  State  law  requkes  balanced 
city  budgets,  but  by  meana  of  various 
misleading,  and  some  have  said  fraudu- 
lent, accounting  procedures,  the  city's 
deficit  budgets  were  represented  as  bal- 
anced.   The   actual    deficits,    however 
eventually  reached  the  sum  of  $3.3  bil- 
lion. Finally,  the  financial  market  re- 
fused to  further  support  such  prodigal- 
ity, and  the  city  found  Itself  unable  to 
borrow,  which  in  turn  produced  the  crisis 
atmosphere  surrounding  New  York  to- 
day. 

A  series  of  stopgap  and  short-term 
measures  have  provided  the  city  with 
funds  since  April,  when  the  market 
closed.  The  latest  of  these  measures  de- 
signed to  avoid  default,  the  New  York 
State  Financial  Emergency  Act,  will  ex- 
haust its  resources  In  mid-December,  and 
it  appears  likely  that  additional  state  as- 
sistance will  be  required  to  prevent  a 
default  on  the  part  of  the  city. 

In  no  other  American  city  has  short- 
term  borrowing  grown  by  such  ruinous 
proportions  as  Is  the  case  with  New 
York.  The  cost  of  servicing  the  city's 
debt  grew  from  $644  million  In  1969  to 
$1.8  billion  this  year.  Debt  service  cur- 
rently accounts  for  17  percent  of  the 
dty  budget,  and  there  is  approximately 
$13  billion  In  bonds  and  notes  outstand- 
ing. Thus,  the  city  embariced  on  correc- 
tive action  as  far  back  as  November  of 
1974. 

At  that  time.  Mayor  Beame  announced 
the  dismlRsal  of  1.510  civil  servants  and 
employees  and  other  savings  estimated 
at  $43.8  million.  The  city  comptroller. 
Mr.  Goldin,  suggested  more  draconian 
cutbacks,  but  the  majror  rejected  his 
advice. 

Less  than  three  weeks  later,  the  mayor 
announced  the  dismissal  of  an  addition- 
al 3,725  employees,  and  a  program  for 
the  forced  retirement  of  2,700  city  work- 
ers. Together  with  the  prevkius  an- 
nouncement, the  mayor  proclaimed  that 
his  action  would  result  in  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion of  $135.4  million.  The  third  phase 
of  municipal  retrenchment  was  an- 
nounced shortly  after  the  new  year,  at 
which  time  the  mayor  declared  that  an- 
other 4,050  employees  would  be  dismissed, 
saving  about  $15  million. 

This  was  at  least  a  beginning  In  the 
right  direction,  but  In  February,  It  be- 
came known  that  the  bulk  of  the'  layoffs 
had  been  avoided  by  agreements  with  the 
unions  to  forgo  some  contract  provisions. 
Actually,  the  city  had  dismissed  only  1,- 
941  of  the  12,700  workers  proposed  for 
layoffs,  had  transferred  others,  and  had 
not  forced  the  promised  retirements, 
thereby  falling  short  of  the  proclaimed 
savings  to  the  city's  treasury. 

By  this  time  the  city  was  finding  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  buyers  for  its 
bonds  and  notes.  The  securities  dealers 
demanded  new  verification  of  the  city's 
estimates  of  taxes,  which  represent  the 
securitiea  for  the  notes,  and  certification 
that  the  city  was  not  borrowing  beyond 
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its  means.  Ilie  market's  lack  of  confi- 
dence was  amply  demonstrated  when  the 
city  was  barely  aUe  to  borrow  $280  mil- 
lion to  pay  its  March  bills.  In  April,  when 
the  market  closed  its  doors  on  the  city's 
notes  and  bonds.  New  York  State  began 
extending  short-term  aid. 

The  initial  step  was  an  $800  million 
advance  in  State  aid  that  the  city  was 
scheduled  to  receive  after  the  start  of 
the  new  fiscal  year  in  July.  This  was  in- 
sufficient, and  in  early  June,  the  State 
created  the  Mimicipal  Assistance  Cor- 
poration— ^Big  Mac — to  refinance  the 
city's  debt.  Tills  State  agency's  dual  pur- 
pose was  to  issue  long-term  bonds  to  pay 
off  the  short-term  debt  of  over  $3  billion, 
and  to  oversee  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
city's  budgetary  and  accounting  proce- 
dures. MAC  was  authorized  to  borrow  $3 
billion,  an  amoimt  sufficient  to  see  the 
city  tlirough  the  fall  when  it  was  hoped 
the  city  could  reenter  the  market. 

The  State  expected  MAC  securities  to 
be  competitive  on  the  market  because 
they  were  issued  by  an  agency  of  the 
State  and  carried  with  them  a  State  ob- 
ligation to  meet  any  shortfall  in  debt 
servicing,  because  the  revenues  from  the 
city's  sales  and  stock  transfer  taxes  were 
to  be  deposited  directly  to  MAC  to  cover 
its  own  debt  service  costs,  and  because 
the  city  would  be  forced  to  reform  its 
accounting  procedures  and  to  balance  its 
budget  imder  State  auspices. 

MAC  did  sell  $1  billion  in  bonds  hi 
July,  but  these  notes  fell  10  percent  in 
price  only  minutes  after  public  trading 
was  allowed,  despite  the  fact  tliat  they 
bore  tax-exempt  interest  rates  of  up  to 
9.5  percent.  As  a  result  of  frenzied  ac- 
tivity, the  city  was  able  to  prevent  a 
revenue  shortfall,  but  in  August  MAC 
was  able  to  borrow  less  than  half  of  its 
planned  offering,  even  though  the  new 
issue  carried  Interest  rates  of  up  to  11 
percent. 

Investor  confidence  was  further  eroded 
by  certain  actions  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  MAC  and  the  financial  com- 
munity were  forced  to  publicly  rebuke 
the  local  administration  for  restorhig 
jobs  to  the  city  payroll  and  attempting 
to  impose  nuisance  taxes  in  an  effort  to 
increase  revenue.  The  mayor  partially 
responded  to  this  criticism.  He  withdrew 
the  nuisance  tax  proposals,  and  agreed 
to  consider  a  wage  freeze,  pay  cuts,  and 
employee  dismissals.  But  this  was  in- 
sufficient to  restore  confidence  in  the 
management  of  city  affaii-s,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, MAC  f  oimd  itself  in  the  identical 
situation  that  had  faced  the  city  in 
April — imable  to  find  investors  for  its 
bond  and  note  offerings. 

MAC  was  forced  to  draft  emergency 
legislative  proposals,  and  Governor 
Carey  was  able  to  push  these  through  a 
special  session  of  the  State  legislature 
in  early  September.  The  result  was  the 
Financial  Emergency  Act  providing  for 
what  is,  in  effect,  a  receivership.  Con- 
trol of  the  city  budget  was  removed  from 
the  local  elected  officials  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  State-dominated  directorate, 
the  Emergency  Financial  Control  Board. 
Under,  other  provision.^  of  the  Finan- 
cial Emergency  Act,  this  Board  must  ap- 
prove a  3-year  financial  plan  that  man- 
dates a  tranaltlon  to  a  bona  fide  balanced 
city  budget  by  fiscal  year  1978.  a  sharp 


reduction  in  short-term  borrowing,  the 
elimination  of  expense  items  from  the 
capital  budget,  and  an  increase  in  con- 
trollable spending  of  not  more  than  2 
percent  per  year.  The  Emergency  Finan- 
cial Control  Board  is  also  responsible  for 
estimating  the  city's  revenues  and  re- 
straining city  spending  within  the  rev- 
enue estimate  limits.  The  immediate 
State  financial  injection  was  in  the  form 
of  $2.3  billion  in  bonds  which  are  backed 
by  a  first  lien  on  State  revenues.  Again, 
the  hope  was  that  this  latest  plan  would 
tide  the  city  over  several  difficult  months, 
at  which  time  it  could  return  unassisted 
to  the  securities  market. 

Again,  this  was  apparently  insufficient 
to  restore  investor  confidence  in  New 
York  City.  As  had  earlier  been  the  case 
with  MAC,  the  emergency  plan  ran  into 
difficulties  shortly  after  it  was  put  into 
effect.  Despite  the  high  interest  rates 
offered  by  the  State  bonds,  underwriters 
have  had  to  beat  the  financial  bushes  to 
find  investors,  and  by  Ihiking  the  State 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  city,  there  is  now 
apprehension  that  if  the  State  extends 
more  assistance  to  New  York  City  it  will 
be  compromising  its  high  credit  rating. 
This  is  where  the  situation  rests  today. 
In  spite  of  the  actions  taken  over  the 
past  11  months  by  the  city  and  State  of 
New  Yoit,  there  lias  been  no  appreciable 
restoration  of  investor  confidence  and 
America's   largest   city   totters   on   the 
brink  of  default.  The  mayor  and  the  Gov- 
ernor declare  that  they  have  already 
done  everjrthing  that  can  be  done,  and 
that  they  have  failed  to  avert  what  they 
apparently  perceive  as  an  imminent  ca- 
tastrophe for  New  York  City,  Albany, 
and  the  Nation.  Washington  must  save 
us,  they  say,  for  we  can  do  no  more  to 
save  ourselves.  If  New  York  City  de- 
faults, we  are  told,  the  consequences  will 
be  disEwtrous  for  America  and  even  for 
the  international  financial  community. 
As  to  the  question  of  default — let  us 
all  be  forthright  and  honest  enough  to 
admit  that  no  one  can  be  absolutely  con- 
fident  in   predicting   the   exact  conse- 
quences of  a  default  on  the  part  of  New 
York  City.  New  York  City  has  never  de- 
faulted,   though    municipal    default    is 
certainly  not  without  precedent  in  the 
United  States.  In  1838,  Mobile,  Ala.,  be- 
came the  first  American  city  to  default, 
and  through  1969,  recorded  defaults  of 
local  governmental  units  in  the  United 
States  totaled  6.195. 

During  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's,  there  were  almost  4,800  defaults, 
perhaps  most  prominently  being  that  of 
Detroit,  Mich.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  almost  every  single  municipality 
which  defaulted  in  the  1930's  eventually 
paid  their  creditors  all  the  principal  and 
interest  due,  and  the  Federal  assistance 
under  President  Roosevelt  was  minimal. 
Based  on  historical  example  and  cur- 
rent information,  I  am  incUned  to  agree 
with  those  who  believe  that  the  impact 
of  a  New  York  City  default  will  be  con- 
tainable, and  that  the  effects  outside  of 
the  New  York  area  will  be  relatively 
minor.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  default  is 
inevitable,  but  if  it  should  come,  the  de- 
fault procedures  established  by  the  New 
York  State  Financial  Emergency  Act 
provide  for  the  ultimate  repayment  of  all 
principal   and   interest   due.   Over   the 


long-run  the  city's  obligations  will  lie 
met,  and  the  short-term  Impact  of  de- 
fault on  lianks  would  probably  be  ndni- 
mal  because  of  the  already  announced 
conthigency  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation. 

To  be  si>eciflc:  The  New  York  State 
Financial  Emergency  Act  procedures 
provide  that  no  creditor  would  be  per- 
mitted to  seek  ameliorative  action  in  the 
courts  for  30  days.  During  that  time,  the 
city  of  New  York  or  the  Emergency  Fi- 
nancial Control  Board  could  file  a  volun- 
tary petition  to  the  State  suiweme  court 
indicating  its  inability  to  pay  its  debts 
and  stating  its  intention  to  file  a  repay- 
ment plan.  On  receipt  of  the  petitl<m.  the 
supreme  court  would  stay  individual 
court  proceedings  for  an  additional  90 
days.  The  repayment  plan  would  have  to 
provide  for  the  eventual  payment  of  both 
IM-incipal  and  interest.  This  payment 
would  have  to  be  made  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, although  consideration  would  be 
given  fOT  the  maintenance  of  essential 
public  services  within  ttie  city.  Any 
creditor  who  agreed  to  receive  pcorments 
under  the  rei>aym«it  plan  would  be  en- 
joined from  further  harasshig  <a  dila- 
tory court  actions. 

The  impact  of  a  default  on  the  part 
of  New  York  City  would  lie  further  less- 
ened because  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
stated  willingness  to  both  lend  funds  to 
member  and  nonmember  banks  whose 
solvency  would  be  jeopardized  by  de- 
fault, and  to  permit  the  banks  to  value 
city  bonds  and  notes  at  theu-  predefault 
levels.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation's  contingency  plan  to  lend 
funds  to  banks  caught  by  a  city  default 
rather  than  forcing  these  institutions 
into  receivership  would  have  a  similar 
effect.  Under  such  wmditions  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  any  banks  would  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy  if  the  restructiurlng  of  New 
York  City's  finances  is  accomplished  in  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

It  has  already  been  suggested,  and  I 
think  with  some  merit,  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  default  by  New  York  City  has 
been  large^  or  even  fully  discounted  by 
the  financial  market  already.  If  this  is 
substantially  true,  the  major  result  may 
well  be  a  general  feeling  of  relief  that 
default  is  a  storm  that  can  be  weathered. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  with  default, 
a  new  sense  of  stability  and  solidity 
would  return  to  the  municipal  bond 
market,  especiaUy  if  New  York  were  able 
to  reorganize  its  debt  quickly  under  the 
existing  procedures  and  demonsti"ate 
that  it  could  meet  the  repayment  sched- 
ule on  its  restructured  bets  and  obliga- 
tions. I  think  this  was  the  thrust  of  the 
testimony  of  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Arthur  P.  Bums  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion of  the  House  Ccanmittee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency,  and  Housing  last  week, 
and  I  am  hiclined  to  agree  with  Chair- 
man Bums. 

I  believe  the  less  drastic  and  alarm- 
ist picture  of  the  likely  consequences  of 
a  potential  default  on  the  part  of  New 
York  City  is  reinforced  when  one  dispas- 
sionately considers  one  of  the  principal 
arguments  of  those  who  propose  and 
propagandize  for  massive  Federal  inter- 
vention as  a  solution  to  the  city's  ills. 
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^rtm  aiaiket  is  tkmkat,  it  is 
ttie  bond  kstercBt  rates  are  aky- 


It  ii  tnH  that  mnnlrtiial  bond  interest 
nice  have  lucre— ed,  but  it  would  be  in- 
to aanr  the  aiKmaent  much 

obiee- 

to  be  eoDBldered 

aa  wtf,  eyeelally.in  regard  to  tlie  inter- 
est nte  ilnKluie.^t97C  has  been  a  par- 
tt^Mljr  hesYT  year  for  munlcftial  bor- 
iwwftar>  iKiixes  Just  rdessed  show  a  34- 
peroHit  Inerease  tax  the  first  three  qi»rt- 
en  of  this  year  as  campared  to  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  New  YoiIe  City  has 
jhareftire  been  forced  to  compete  for 
fundswiOi  many  other  State  and  city 
governments  with  far  sounder  flnaTM»^o^ 
ooaidltloBa.  and  liee  versa.  In  addition. 
an  State  and  city  govenuncnts  have  had 
to  wapete  with  the  large  borrowing  re- 
QOlranentB  of  the  Pederal  Government 
Hm  vohane  of  issues  has  grown,  whfle 
the  recession  has  diminished  the  desire 
and  aMity  of  banks,  cim^ratlons.  and 
indiviABals     to    purchase    tax-exempt 
notes  and  bonds.  This  has  certainly  been 
the  ease  wltti  many  conmierHBl  banks, 
for  dming  ttae  first  half  of  this  year  they 
have  dronied  out  of  the  mmilclpal  bond 
market  almost  entir^.  Oveiemphasis 
on  the  tanporlanee  of  the  New  York 
City  dilemma  and  Its  presumed  Impact 
on  the  natioDal  bond  market  is  simply 
not  waminted,  and  is  sdf-d^uding.  The 
avaihdde  evidence  taidicate^  that  New 
Torkli  dlflleultles  have  had  a  relatively 
minor  Impact  on  the  situation  facing 
most  municipal  borrowers.  While  these 
rates  have  Increased,  so  have  the  rates 
for  ottier  secmlties. 

Whether  or  not  New  York  CTty  does, 
in  fact,  deramt,  there  is  much,  much 
more^tot  the  <A\j  government  can  do 
to  reverse  Its  ruinous  and  profligate 
^^""^fcial  P<*cles  that  have  brought  this 
great  and  once-proud  city  to  its  present 
lamentable  condition. 

"HieaMst  Important  ingredient  In  the 
new  regime  which  must  be  instituted  by 
the  pomieal  leadership  of  New  Yoi*  City 
Is  the  win  and  the  courage  to  devise  and 
rtgnrously  carry  through  to  completion 
^▼icorons  policy  of  retrenchment  If  this 
rwm  and  courage  is  husking,  then  nothing 
win  succeed,  and  the  dty  win  have  been 
**t»»ywl  by  a  leadership  too  smaO- 
n^ded,  too  Ifanited.  and  too  weak  to  have 
been  entrusted  with  her  stewardship. 
pMneisno  need,  nor  Is  It  seemly,  for  me 
to  suggest  the  areas  where  this  retiench- 
mM*  Is  most  necessary.  Every  newspaper 
and  news  magHslne  offers  suggestions 
ttadly,  and  New  Ywkers  know  better  than 
others  where  toe  greatest  eeonemies  can 
be  achieved  with  the  least  poeslMe  to- 
oonvenlenoe  and  hardship  to  the  people 
None  o#  this  wm  be  popular  with  every- 
one and  some  wm  complain  loudly  re- 
^rdless  of  what  Is  done,  but  that  does 
not  make  retrenchmoH  any  less  neces- 
sary, an^oogh  It  clearly  makes  It  more 
POlttfcaQy  dlfflcult  A  higher  political 
morality  than  that  which  has  brought 


the  city  to  this  mtry  state  is  requtred. 
and  leadersUp  that  eaanot  provide  It 
wSl  have  to  stand  aside  for  those  who 
can  for  the  times  demand  it 

asegapd  «h»  people  and  Va»  p^ltioal 
leediirtilmrf  New  York  City,  the  veBan^ 
sibHlty  for  addttfcwmt  nristMce  muit  be 
hdd  on  the  State  of  New  York.  Again,  the 
areas  whoe  addlticmal  State  reUef  can 
apply  are  weU-known.  Wdfare.  city  hos- 
pitals, the  city  university  system,  and 
other  meritorious  but  extravagantly  ex- 
pensive programs  and  services  which  the 
citjy  can  sinnnly  no  longer  afford  are  a  few 
obvious  areas  for  Increased  State  as- 
sistance. 

In  short,  the  city  must  reduce  expendi- 
tures, It  must  Increase  taxes,  it  must 
adopt  sound  flnancial  and  budgetary  pro- 
cedures. It  must  effect  management  and 
administrative    reforms,    and    it   must 
greatly  Increase  the  productivity  of  every 
department  of  the  city  govemm«nt.  The 
State  must  Increase  its  direct  aid  to  the 
city,  it  must  continue  borrowing  on  be- 
half of  the  city  at  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  it  must  assume  more  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility for  some  of  the  city  services. 
But  what  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York  must  not  do  is  to  adopt  a  mixed -bag 
of  half-way  measures  containing  pre- 
cious little  austerity,  and  then  descend 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  outstretched  palms  asking  that  the 
doors  of  the  Federal  Treasury  be  flung 
opeai  for  them.  I  brieve  that  the  people 
of  New  York  are  being  sold  short  by  such 
a  tactic.  I  am  confident  that  they  can 
solve  their  own  problems  without  being 
reduced  to  humbled  supplicants  at  their 
Nation's  CapitaL 

Finally.  If  ever  there  was  a  lesson  for 
all  of  us  as  we  begin  our  200th  year  as  a 
people  and  Nation.  It  is  before  us  now. 
Look  well  upon  the  fndts  we  reap  with 
deficit  spending,  and  consider  what  has 
happened  to  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar  since   the  Federal   Government 
embraced  this  same  nxinous  economic 
philosophy  that  has  wounded  New  York. 
Another  "increase  of  the  temporary  limit 
on  the  puUic  debt"  of  an  additional  $20 
billion  Is  staggering.  This  wlU  bring  our 
national  debt  to  $597  biUlon,  and  in  the 
spring  It  will  Increase  another  $20  billion, 
give  or  take  a  few  billion.  And  up  and  up 
it  goes,  and  down  and  down  goes  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  There  are  Members 
of  this  House  who  apparently  believe 
that  this  Jolly  Jig  can  go  on  indefinitely. 
It  cannot  and  It  will  not.  and  we  are 
gohig  to  have  to  pay  the  piper  before  the 
dance  is  done.  The  only  real  difference 
between  New  York  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  that  Washington  can  print 
mon^,  and  New  York  cannot 

Perhaps  New  York's  Governor  said  it 
better  than  I  when  he  declared:  "The 
days  of  wine  and  roses  are  over." 


Kr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  of  western  New 
'KoriE— «•■  be  met  only  by  the  House 
quickly  foUowfaig  the  Senate  lead  of  last 
weak  to  deoontnol  natural  gas.  That  Sen- 
ate action  dnonttols  oBshore  natural  gas 
over  the  next  year  and  offtiiore  natural 
gas  over  the  next  5  years. 

I  would  have  prtf^red  to  have  seen 
immediate  dec<mtrol,  but  the  Senate's 
action  is  a  crucially  important  step  to- 
ward bolstering  the  natural  gas  produc- 
tion we  must  have  to  sustain  our  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  to  get  through  this 
whiter.  I  laud  them  for  their  commit- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  House  takes  simir 
lar  action. 

This  country  is  facing  a  severe  natural 
gas  shortage  during  and  beyond  this 
winter— unless  action  is  taken  to  decon- 
trol it  That  is  the  only  way  to  bring  the 
additional  volumes  of  natural  gas  onto 
line. 

The  then-outgoing  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  John  Nas- 
sikas,  testified  in  June  on  how  sev^e 
this  particular  winter's  shortage  may 
be.  He  projected  this  winter's  shortfaU 
as  30-percent  greater  than  last  winter's 
shortfall.  In  some  major  service  areas 
natural  gas  companies  wUl  be  able  to 
supply  only  about  one- half  of  require- 
ments.    He    cited    specific    examples. 
Trunkline  Gas  Co.— authorized  to  serve 
in  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana. Kentucky.  Louisiana,   Mississippi, 
Temiessee,  and  Texas  and  to  serve  other 
areas  through  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe 
Line  Co.— projects  ctirtallments  of  over 
46  percent  of  its  system  requirements. 
United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co. — which  is  au- 
thorized to  serve  in  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama,   Rorlda.   Louisiana.    Mississippi, 
and  Texas  and  to  serve  five  other  Inter- 
state pipelines  which  market  natural 
gas  east  of  the  Mississippi  River-  proj- 
ects reduction   of  service   approaching 
48  percent  of  its  system  requirements. 
And,  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line 
Corp. — authorized  to  serve  in  the  States 
of  Alabama.  Georgia.  Louisiana.  Mary- 
land, Mississippi.  New  Jersey,  my  own 
New  York,  North  CaroUna.  Pennsylvania. 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia- 
projects  reduced  service  amounting  to 
ovrer  40  percent. 

The  natural  gas  shortage  would  never 
had  occurred  had  It  not  been  for  the 
regulatory  policies  of  the  FMeral  Gov- 
ernment and— quite  frankly— for  the 
persistent  past  failure  of  a  majority 
within  the  Congress  to  do  anything  to 
reform  those  policies.  Only  when  the 
natural  gas  shortage  contributed  to  a 
national  crisis  to  energy  deficiency  did 
the  Congress  take  heed  of  the  many 
warnings  voiced  by  both  producers  and 
consumers  over  the  years. 


THE  ENERGY  NEEDS  OF  THE  NA- 
TTON  AND  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
CAN  BE  MET  ONLY  THOUGH  THE 
HOUSE  ACOtEEING  TO  THE  SEN- 
ATE COMMITMENT  TO  DECON- 
TROL NATURAL  GAS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
msm  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is  rec- 
ognised for  30  minutes. 


COMTIOLS  AU:  TRKMKANS  OF  FtTBTBERmG  BU- 
■KAT7CBATIC  I1»TB1ESTS  AS  OPPOSED  TO  THE 
HATIONAl.   UTTEKEST 

Why  ought  controls  to  be  lifted? 

That  seems  to  be  the  central  question 
to  which  the  Congress  is  now  address- 
ing Itself,  and  I  think  It  is  worth  full 
consideration. 

Price  controls  hold  down  the  price  at 
which  consumers  can  bxiy,  so  people 
have  no  economic  tocenUve  to  econ- 
omize on  their  use  of  energy.  As  the  re- 
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suit  of  artificial  lower  prices,  the  de- 
mand for  energy  is  greater  than  It  would 
be  If  there  were  no  price  controls.  Econ- 
omists do  not  make  any  bones  about  the 
law  of  demand,  which  says  that  the 
lower  the  price,  the  greater  the  quantity 
demanded.  Price  controls  have  effects 
that  are  just  as  pernicious  on  supply, 
because  the  lower  the  price,  the  lower 
the  profits  and  the  lower  the  tocentlve 
to  supply  energy  and  develop  new 
sources.  Just  the  threat  of  price  con- 
trols Is  enough  to  Introduce  distortions 
and  Inefflciencles  Into  the  economy,  as 
well  as  shortages. 

Controls  eliminate  the  incentive  and 
ability  to  make  the  Investment  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  future  availability  of 
energy.  Talk  about  nationalization  of 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry  has  the  same 
negative  effect  of  dlscom'aging  com- 
panies from  making  investments  today 
in  hopes  of  profits  tomorrow.  We  can 
already  see  effects  of  Irresponsible  gov- 
ernment words  and  de«ds  in  the  efforts 
by  oil  and  gas  companies  to  transfer 
their  capital  into  businesses  with  a 
lower  public  profile  and  a  less  likelihood 
of  public  confiscation. 

It  Is  difficult  in  the  light  of  past  and 
existing  realities  to  argue  that  such  pro- 
posals are  either  In  the  interest  of  the 
public  or  assure  the  provision  of  energj' 
resources  In  the  future.  But  It  Is  easy  to 
see  that  such  proposals  cotocide  with 
the  interests  of  the  regulators. 

To  put  it  simply  and  stralghtforwai'd- 
ly,  to  allow  market  forces  to  detemdne 
the  allocation  of  resources  does  not  in- 
crease the  demand  for  bureaucrats. 
However,  the  bureaucrats'  proposals  all 
increase  the  demand  for  bureaucrats. 

The  bureaucracy  has  to  grow  when 
price  controls  are  enforced.  When 
shortages  result  from  the  price  controls, 
tiie  bureaucracy  has  to  grow  more  in 
order  to  ration  the  commodities  that 
are  in  excess  demand.  When  the  price 
incentives  that  cause  the  proper  alloca- 
tion of  resources  caimot  operate  because 
of  the  controls,  it  Is  the  bureaucracy 
that  produces  the  production  schedules 
which  are  forced  on  hapless  suppliers. 
When  the  profit  tocentives  for  explora- 
tion'and  Investment  are  eventually  de- 
stroyed, it  will  be  Federal  bureaucrats 
who  staff  a  nationalized  oil  Industry. 

We  can  see  exactly  how  these  proclivi- 
ties become  realities  when  we  look  at 
what  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
done  and  has  not  done  with  respect  to 
its  own  policies — those  which  aggravate 
the  energy  crisis. 

THE  FPC'S  RECORD  ON  NATURAL  CAS 

The  FPC's  record  In  natural  gas  regu- 
lation has  resulted  In  only  one  clear-cut 
conclusion:  it  has  reduced  the  Nation's 
natural  gas  supplies. 

Tliese  are  two  general  reasons  for  this. 

First,  the  Commission  insists  on  stop- 
ping all  reform  efforts  and  in  perpetuat- 
ing antiquated  policies. 

Second,  the  Commission  moves  at  its 
own  pace — a  very  slow  one — no  matter 
what  the  national  energy  and  consumer 
needs  might  be. 

The  national  FPC-mandated  base  price 
of  51  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  is 
totally  imrealistic  In  ll^it  of  today's 
costs.  A  company  simply  cannot  make  a 


sufficient  return  on  Its  Investment  today 
to  have  the  funds  necessary  to  continue 
exploration,  recovery,  and  distribution 
in  the  future.  This  regulation  has  de- 
stroyed— or  at  best  severely  dampened — 
the  incentive  to  bring  more  natural  gas 
on  line.  Everyone  knows  it.  But,  the  reg- 
ulation continues  in  full  force  and  effect. 

In  addition.  Intrastate  natural  gas — 
moving  inside  just  one  State — is  pro- 
hibited from  being  moved  throtigh  inter- 
state pipelines — moving  between  two  or 
more  States — even  when  there  are  a  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  agreeing  upon  a 
freely  negotiated  price  and  even  where 
the  gas  is  needed  to  keep  plants  open  and 
men  and  women  at  work.  Everyone 
knows  this.  Yet,  the  policy  continues  in 
full  force  and  effect. 

The  specific  examples  of  delay  in  de- 
cisionmalcing  are  endless. 

I  reported  to  the  House  on  September 
4  about  how  the  FPC  had  delayed  for 
8  months  the  approval  of  an  application 
to  deploy  a  more  modem  technology  for 
exploration  and  recovery  to  the  shale 
areas  of  the  Appalachian  States — an  ap- 
plication against  which  the  only  brief 
filed  was  almost  immediately  withdrawn. 
The  Energy  Reseai-ch  and  Development 
Administration — ERDA — ^had  approved 
its  portion  of  the  application  months  be- 
fore the  FPC  finally  did  move  toto  action 

Then,  there  is  the  Valley  Gas  Trans- 
mission case,  a  matter  of  substantial  im- 
portance to  assuring  adequate  supplies 
in  western  New  York.  This  is  a  matter 
which  has  to  be  decided  by  the  Commis- 
sion no  later  than  November  1 — this  Sat- 
urday— in  order  to  guarantee  the  award 
of  3V'2  billion  cubic  feet  needed  this  win- 
ter. The  judge  has  already  made  his  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Commission,  and 
he  recommended  the  exception  be  per- 
mitted. All  toterested  parties  then  had 
until  early  October  to  file  any  briefs  op- 
posing the  exception.  None  did;  no  op- 
postog  briefs  were  filed.  Thus,  it  was 
from  that  potot  immediately  cleared  for 
Commission  action.  To  this  date — almost 
a  full  month  later — the  Commission  has 
done  nothing.  I  am  told  that  the  Com- 
mission may  not  act  on  this  noncontro- 
versial  application  until  the  new  Chair- 
man is  sworn  to — which  will  be  after  No- 
vember 1.  Agato,  this  is  the  publlc-lnter- 
est-be-put-aside,  the  bureaucratic-in- 
terests-are-paramount attitudes  to 
which  I  have  already  made  reference.  By 
these  standards  the  people  of  the  service 
area  will  just  have  to  suffer  along  with- 
out enough  for  indiistry,  schools  and 
hospitals  until  the  bureaucratic  interests 
are  met.  To  me,  these  policies  and  ex- 
amples reflect  unconscionable  conduct. 

The  only  effective  way  to  remedy  these 
problems  is  to  change  the  law.  That 
means  decontrolUng  natural  gas  and  pro- 
hibiting the  regulatory  agencies — ^here 
the  Federal  Power  Commission — ^from 
toterjecting  its  own  biu-eaucratic  mter- 
est  as  paramoimt  to  that  of  the  country 
and  the  economy. 

IMPACT    ON    WESTERN    NEW    YORK 

All  of  this  was  more  than  apparent  to 
me  when  I  received  the  latest  computer 
printout  of  the  specific  businesses, 
schools,  hospitals,  churches  and  similar 
facilities  to  or  about  the  38th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  whose  nat- 


vu-al  gas  service  could  be  toterrupted 
this  winter  unless  we  assure  enough  nat- 
ural gas. 

Let  me  say  that  the  National  Fuel  Gas 
Co.--which  services  western  New  York- 
is  better  prepared  for  the  wtoter  than 
are  most  of  the  natural  gas  companies 
around  the  country.  I  commend  them  for 
being  to  such  a  good  status. 

But,  National  Fuel  Gas's  present  con- 
dition does  not  guarantee  it  will  be  the 
same  in  the  future.  If  the  shortage  this 
winter  is  as  severe,  as  we  can  expect — 
and  that  can  be  alleviated  only  through 
having  a  vei-y  mild  wtoter  or  by  our 
adopting  a  policy  of  decontrolUng  nat- 
ural gas  and  making  that  new  policy 
law — National's  soiu-ces  might — by  ac- 
tion of  the  regulators — be  required  to  be 
redirected  to  other  companies  in  other 
areas  of  the  countrj*.  Those  who  planned 
well — such  as  National — would  thus  be 
penalized  to  benefit  those  who  did  not 
plan  well. 

Schools,  liospitals.  manufacturing 
plants  and  businesses  in  western  New 
York  would  be  severely  affected  by  a  lack 
of  enough  natural  gas  this  winter,  and 
the  list  provided  to  me  by  the  Emer- 
gency Fuel  Office  of  the  State  of  New 
York  shows  the  specific  establishments 
•subject  to  cm-tailment"  In  our  area.. 
They  are,  as  follows : 

Akron  Central  School. 

Alden  Central  High  School.  , 

Amherst  Central  School. 

Battenfleld  American  Oil. 

Bennett   Manufacturing   Company. 

Buffalo  City  Schools. 

Buffalo  Forge. 

Buffalo  Merchandise  Distribution  Center. 

Charlotte  Avenue  School. 

Cheek towaga  Central  School. 

Chevrolet— Buffalo. 

Chevrolet— Tonawanda. 

Clarence  Central  Schools. 

Columbus  McIUnnon  Corporation. 

Continental  Baking. 

Darling  &  Company. 

Deaconness  Hospital. 

Depew  Central  School. 

Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Corporation. 

E.  I.  deNemours  DuPout  Ic  Co. 

East  Aurora  Central  School. 

Eden  Central  Schools. 

Electro  Division  of  Perro  Corporation. 

Erie  County  Home  tc  Infirmary. 

Erie  County  Penitentiary. 

FMC  Corporation  Industrial  Chemical  Di- 
vision. 

PYontler  Central  Schools. 

General  Mills. 

Onfflth  Institute. 

Hamburg  Central  School. 

Hamburg  Junior  High  School. 

Harlem  Road  School. 

Harrison  Radiator. 

Hewitt  Rubber  Company. 

Holland  Central  School. 

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Chiirch. 

Iroquois  Central  School. 

J.  H.  Williams  Division  of  TRW.  Inc. 

Kenmore-Tonowanda  Central  School. 

Lackawanna  Central  School. 

Lake  Shore  Central  Schools. 

Lancaster  Central  School. 

Llnde  Division  of  Union  Carbide  Corpora- 
tion. 

Madlaon  Wire  Co..  Inc. 

Maryvale  Central  School. 

Meyer  Memorial  Hospital. 

Millard  FiUmore  Hospital. 

National  Finishing  Corporation. 

Gold  Bond  Division  of  National  Oypsum. 

New  York  Wire  Mills. 

R.  B.  Newman  Fuel  Corporation. 
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North  CoUlnB  CentnU  Scbool. 

O-Dal-O  DlTlaion  of  GcnenU  laUa. 

Oktka  mik  Corporation. 

Orduurd  Park  Central  Schools. 

RepubUo  StMl. 

Smallwood  Bementary  School. 

qpauldlnc  Fibre. 

St.  Vtaneia  of  Atbol  Sprlnga. 

St.  Mar^'a  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Stete  UnlTerslty  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Strtpplt  Dlvlalon  of  HoudaUIe  Industries. 

Sveetbooie  Central  School. 

Tonawanda  Public  School. 

TMoo  Producta. 

W  *  r  Manufacturing  company. 

W.  D.  Waaaett,  Inc. 

WeatlnghCTiae  Bootrlc. 

WllUamanile  Central  School. 

Worthlncton-CH,  Inc. 

There  Is  no  need  to  panic,  but  there 
Is  cause  to  take  action.  National  Fuel 
Oas  has  sufficient  supplies  at  this  time. 
But,  there  is  reason  to  have  great  con- 
cern when  you  realize  that  the  adequacy 
of  National's  supplies  can  be  threatened 
by  bureaucratic  action.  There  is  need  for 
ffreat  concern  when  you  realize  that 
similar  institutions — hospitals,  business 
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es,  schools,  churches  in  other  sections  of 
the  country — that  are  not  serviced  by 
companies  with  adequate  supplies — will 
be  hard  put  to  continue  operations  this 
winter— to  stay  open  and  keep  their  work 
forces  employed. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  Jobs — 
thousands  of  them,  education,  health, 
and  even  religious  practices  ought  to 
be  threatened  in  western  New  York  be- 
cause of  the  bureaucratic  interests  of 
theW^:;. 

The  House  should  follow  the  example 
of  the  Senate.  We  should  decontrol  nat- 
ural gas,  although  I  would  hope  we 
would  move  to  do  so  immediately.  Win- 
ter is  ataready  upon  us  in  my  area  of  the 
country. 

The  Congress  now  hsis  an  opportunity 
Defore  it  to  make  a  major  breakthrough 
a  the  resolution  of  our  natural  gas  prob- 
ems.  It  should  avail  Itself  of  it 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SOLUTION  TO 
THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  HANGING 
OVER  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
>revlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
oan  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolft)  is  rec- 
'  >gnued  for  5  minutes, 
i  ^  WOLPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
i^rd  the  President  of  the  United  States 
i  cer  his  solution  to  the  present  financial 
( rlsls  hanging  over  New  York  City  and 
endangering  the  economic  recovery  of 
1  he  United  States.  The  President  claims 
( hat  those  who  caU  for  Federal  assist- 
I  wt  to  New  York  City  In  the  form  of 
J  Tderal  loan  guarantees  are  asking  the 
J  Lmerican  taxpayers  to  bear  the  cost  of 
1  last  financial  mismanagement  of  our 
]  ration's,  and  indeed  the  world's,  finan- 
(pal  and  economic  center. 
^Vhlle  the  President  seeks  to  inspire  the 
«  motions  of  the  American  people  against 
1  he  need  to  aid  New  York  City,  by  telling 
t  dem  that  it  Is  their  tax  dollars  which 
\  fill  acoMnplish  this,  he  is  acc<MnpllshIng 
1  othlng  less  than  a  fraud  on  the  Amer- 
i!an  public.  ISy  question  is  what  costs 
^  111  be  Incurred  by  the  American  tax- 
I  ayers  as  a  result  of  a  Federal  loan  guar- 
i  ntee?  A  loan  guarantee  which  permits 


New  York  City  time  to  restructure  Its 
budgetary  processes,  so  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  operate,  will  not  cost  the  Amer- 
ican puUlc  one  cent.  This  becomes  clear 
when  the  mechanics  of  such  a  guarantee 
are  explained:  A  Federal  loan  guarantee 
would  only  operate  in  the  event  that 
the  city  ultimately  defaults — something 
which  the  Piesldent  himself  does  not 
perceive  even  without  a  guarantee.  Nor 
doe*  the  President  have  to  worry  that 
New  York  City  will  not  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  restructure  its  budget:  This  the 
city  has  ah-eady  pledged  and  the  State  of 
New  York  has  imposed  strict  monitoring 
procedures  to  insure  this  end.  New  York 
City  has  already  embarked  on  this  course 
and  in  the  past  10  months  has  reduced 
its  payroll  by  over  31,000  employees. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  over  10  percent  in 
city  employees. 

Furthermore,  a  wage  freeze  has  been 
enacted  which  covers  all  city  employees 
remaining  on  the  payroll.  The  sincerity 
of  the  present  New  York  City  adminis- 
tration to  put  its  house  in  order  cannot 
be  questioned.  Nor  can  the  sincerity  of 
New  York  State  in  overseeing  the  re- 
structuring be  questioned  because  it  is 
clear  that  the  State  has  committed  it- 
self to  this  goal  and  would,  itself,  be 
threatened  by  default  if  New  York  City 
were  to  default. 

What  the  President  has  so  deviously 
neglected  to  mention  is  the  costs  that  are 
bemg  hicurred  by  the  American  taxpay- 
ers as  a  result  of  the  continued  imcer- 
talnty  in  the  municipal  bond  market. 
The  President's  proposal  to  amend  the 
bankruptcy  laws  to  embrace  the  inability 
of  a  municipality  to  meet  its  obligations 
ignores  this  reality  because  it  is  a  mech- 
anism to  be  engaged  after  the  fact  of  de- 
fault.  In   no   way   does   it   operate   to 
strengthen   investor   confidence   in   the 
municipal  bond  market  Will  an  inves- 
tor once  burned  again  be  willing  to  com- 
mit its  capital  to  the  municipal  bond  ex- 
cept at  interest  rates  so  much  higher  to 
make  the  risk  more  tenable?  I  think  not. 
Each  day  the  President  delays  and  the 
Congress  refuses  to  act,  costs  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  trend  is  clear:  municipalities 
are  now  being  forced  to  market  their  ob- 
ligations at  unprecedented  interest  rates. 
Based  on  expected  mimiclpal  offerings  of 
$23  billion  this  year,  the  average  life  of 
which  is  some  8  years,  each  additional 
point  of  interest  charged  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  over  $1.8  billion.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  municipalities  are  forced  to  re- 
duce the  amoimt  of  capital  expenditures 
as  a  result  of  their  inability  to  obtain 
necessary  funds  there  will  be  repercus- 
sions throughout  the  naUonal  economy. 
Apparently  the  President  is  not  aware 
of  the  "multiplier  effect"  which  causes 
expenditures  in  the  public  sector  to  cre- 
ate jobs  and  income  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  alone, 
which  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  aban- 
doning $30  million  in  capital  projects  be- 
cause of  its  recent  inability  to  obtain 
purchasers  for  a  bond  offering  it  is  ex- 
pected that  5,000  to  6,000  Jobs  both  local 
and  nationally  will  be  lost.  At  a  time 
when  this  Nation  Is  back  on  the  road  to 
economic  prosperity  such  a  phenomenon 
will  not  only  threatm  this  recovery,  but 


will  plunge  us  hito  a  state  of  economic 
chaos. 

The  President  claims  that  to  provide 
assistance  to  New  York  City  in  the  form 
of  a  Federal  loan  guarantee  will  under- 
mine the  basic  federalism  which  sepa- 
rates the  spheres  of  Federal-State-local 
government  operations.  The  President's 
proposed  amendment  to  the  bankruptcy 
laws  with  Federal  supervision  over  muni- 
cipal debt  restructuring  and  necessary 
services  is  more  of  an  interference  with 
the  concepts  of  federalism  than  a  loan 
guarantee.  If  the  Nation  is  plunged  Into 
economic  chaos,  a  gamble  which  the 
President  is  apparently  wiUing  to  take, 
there  will  be  no  federalism  left  to  pro- 
tect. 

What  this  country  needs  is  a  restora- 
tion of  confidence  In  the  municipal  bond 
market.  A  Federal  loan  guarantee  will 
meet  this  end;  the  President's  bank- 
ruptcy proposal  wiU  not.  The  time  has 
passed  for  finger  pointing;  what  we  have 
to  do  now  is  to  insure  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  our  municipalities  and  our  Na- 
tion. A  loan  guarantee  will  accomplish 
this  end  while  permitting  cities  like  New 
York  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  in- 
sure that  this  situation  does  not  recur. 
I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  reject  the 
President's  proposal,  and  enact  respon- 
sible legislation  which  will  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  present  threat  and  insure 
that  it  cannot  again  arise. 


THE  PASSING  OF  PETE  FOSCO 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  last  Sunday  one  of  Chicago's  and  the 
Nation's  most  prominent  citizens  passed 
away.  Pete  Fosco  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  widely  admired  general  pres- 
ident of  the  Laborers'  International  Un- 
ion of  North  America  and  a  former  com- 
missioner of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Cook  Coimty,  HI. 

His  career  in  organized  labor  spanned 
a  60-year  period.  He  was  dedicated  to 
his  union.  He  was  dedicated  to  his  coun- 
try. He  was  dedicated  to  his  city,  and  he 
was  dedicated  to  the  Democratic  Party 
He  was  extremely  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  bom  in  Poland  of  Italian  parents. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1913  and 
ahnost  Immediately  became  actively  in- 
volved in  community  affairs. 

For  13  years  he  served  as  the  First 
Ward  Democratic  Committeeman  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  for  6  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Cook  County  Board  At 
the  time  of  his  death  at  age  81  he  was 
still  a  leader  in  the  civic  affairs  of  Chi- 
cago and  was  well  known  throughout  the 
State  of  Illinois  for  his  activity  in  sup- 
port of  Democratic  candidates  and  the 
legislative  programs  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  and 
to  enjoy  his  friendship.  I  know  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  here  present  held  him 
in  the  same  high  adnuration  that  I  did. 
I  know  they  join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  him  for  the  fine  service  he  rendered 
his  country  throughout  his  icmg  life. 

He  wa«  a  fine  husband  and  a  loving 
father  and  to  his  lovely  wife,  Carmela, 
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and  to  his  two  sons,  James  and  Angelo. 
LaV^ne  and  I  extend  our  de^^t 
sympathy. 

Mr.  SpMker,  I  would  at  this  time  like 
to  inclade  for  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  Tuesday,  October  28,  which  treats  the 
life  and  times  of  this  great  man  in  more 
detalL 

The  article  follows: 
Prbk  Fosco,  81,  Ikkde*  or  Union 

Petw  Fosco,  president  of  the  650,000-mem- 
ber  Laborers'  International  Unlcm  at  North 
America  and  a  rice  president  of  the  AFIr-CIO. 
apparently  Buffered  a  heart  attack  and  died 
at  hla  home  In  suburban  Chicago  Sunday. 
He  was  81. 

Mr.  Foeco,  who  was  honored  by  former 
President  Nixon  at  a  Columbus  Day  dinner 
here  three  years  ago,  spent  all  of  his  adult 
life  In  the  labor  movement.  He  began  as  a 
construction  worker  In  Chicago,  was  elected 
to  his  first  tmlMi  poet  In  1916  and  became 
head  of  the  laborers'  International  Union 
in  1968. 

Mr.  Fosco,  who  was  born  in  Poland  of 
Italian  parents,  was  long  one  of  this  nation's 
most  powerful  leaders.  After  his  election  as 
president  of  the  Laborers'  International 
Union  (UU).  Mr.  Foeco  worked  to  step  up 
its  organizing  activities  and  educational  and 
training  programs. 

He  was  also  active  In  the  fight  for  federal 
construction  safety  legislation  as  well  as  other 
laws,  such  as  a  recently  adopted  pension  re- 
form act,  that  were  of  benefit  to  LIU  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Fosco  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Carmela, 
two  sons,  James  and  Angelo,  and  three 
graudch*><lren,  all  of  Chicago. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    STATEMENT    IS 
DECEPTIVE  AND  IRRESPONSIBLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzkan  > 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms,  HOLTZMAN.  Ml'.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Ford's  statement  on  New  York 
City's  fiscal  crisis  is  deceptive  and  Ir- 
respcmsible.  The  Presid«it  said  that  "the 
time  has  come  to  sort  facts  and  figures 
from  fiction."  But  this  statement  simply 
adds  to  the  fiction  sun-oimding  the  New 
York  City  crisis. 

First,  President  Ford  stated  that  he 
assumes  New  York  City  would  not  de- 
fault. His  statement  is  not  credible.  Every 
reliable  observer  of  the  New  York  City 
scene  has  said  that  New  York  City  will 
default  on  December  1,  imless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  steps  in  beforehand. 

Second.  President  Ford  said  that  a 
New  York  City  default  would  produce 
"no  loss"  to  the  Federal  Govei-nment.  In 
other  words,  he  claims  that  a  default  by 
New  York  City  will  cost  the  Federal  tax- 
payers nothing.  This  again  is  deceptive 
and  misleading.  In  fact,  a  New  Yoi*  City 
default  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  least  one-half  billion  dollars — 
assuming  no  ripple  effect  whatsoever. 
This  figure  was  developed  by  the  non- 
partisan Congressional  Budget  Office  in 
a  report  released  by  me  today.  Moreover, 
if  New  York  City's  default  does  affect 
other  States  and  municipalities — as 
everj'  economist  has  predicted — then  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  a 
New  York  City  default  will  range  be- 
tween $2.8  billion  and  $4  billion.  It  will 
also  lead  to  an  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment of  about  500.000  people. 


Third,  the  President  said  that  imless 
default  occurs,  New  York  City  would  not 
face  up  to  the  difficult  decision  in  bal- 
ancing Its  budget.  Here  again  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  being  honest.  In  fact.  New 
York  City  has  already  taken  severe  and 
painful  steps  to  get  its  budget  into  line. 
It  has  fired  approximately  31,000  people 
and  a  wage  freeze  has  been  enacted. 
Three  thousand  policemen  have  been  laid 
off  and  there  is  now  talk  of  closing 
schools,  precinct  houses,  and  municipal 
hospitals.  These  painful  steps  that  the 
city  has  already  taken  are  only  the  be- 
ginning, as  the  city  continues  to  tighten 
its  belt. 

Fourth,  the  President  said  that  a  New 
York  City  default  wiU  result  hi  only 
"temporary  Inconvenience"  to  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Yoik  City  and  that  the  only 
people  to  benefit  from  preventing  a 
default  would  be  the  bankers  and  the 
politicians.  Here  again,  the  President  Is 
not  being  candid.  If  there  is  a  New  York 
City  default  it  will  be  the  people  of  New 
York  City  who  win  suffer.  The  city  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  Its  payroll ;  employees 
will  be  laid  off  in  large  numbers;  city 
services  will  not  be  delivered.  There  Is 
no  question  that  a  default  by  New  York 
will  have  a  harsh  and  bitter  and  long- 
temi  impact  on  the  people  of  the  city. 

Fifth,  the  President  talks  about  pro- 
viding in  his  legislative  package  for  the 
issuance  of  a  debt  certificate  by  a  bank- 
ruptcy comt.  The  purpose  of  these  debt 
certificates  would  be  to  assure  that  New 
York  City  has  adequate  funds  to  provide 
essential  services.  This  is  not  only  a  pie 
In  the  sky  pr<«)Osal,  it  is  disingenuous. 
If  nobody  wants  to  buy  New  York  City 
bonds  before  a  default,  who  will  want  to 
buy  New  York  City  bonds  after  a  default? 
Bankruptcy  by  New  York  City  is  not 
going  to  make  its  credit  any  more  attrac- 
tive to  prospective  creditors.  The  Presi- 
dent should  know  better. 

When  President  Ford  issued  a  pardon 
to  Richard  Nixon  he  explained  his  act  as 
follows :  "Surely,  we  are  not  a  revengeful 
people.  We  have  often  demonstrated  a 
readiness  to  feel  compassion  and  to  act 
out  of  mercy. "  It  is  appalling  that  Piesi- 
dent  Fwd  finds  no  compassion  or  mercy 
in  his  heart  for  New  York  City  and  its 
8  million  residents  but  is  only  callous  and 
hardhearted  to  them.  It  Is  appalling  to 
see  him  take  this  attitude  hi  this  Bicen- 
tennial year  toward  the  city  which  was 
the  first  capital  of  the  United  States;  the 
city  in  which  our  first  President,  George 
Washington,  was  inaugurated:  and  the 
city  which  Is  the  greatest  city  In  the 
United  States. 


THE  PRESIDENT  FAILS  NEW  YORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bikgham)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ford's  condescending  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject of  New  York  City's  fiscal  crisis  is 
full  of  the  same  kind  of  shallow  thinking 
that  has  characterized  tills  small-minded 
man  ever  since  Richard  Nixon  selected 
him  as  his  Vice  President.  The  President 
seems  to  believe  that  a  folksy  manner  can 
be  substituted  for  analysis  of  the  Issues; 
that  irrelevant  quotations  from  Ham' 


Truman  and  Al  Smith— today's  addition 
to  Mr.  President's  peculiar  system  of 
historical  reference— can  be  substituted 
for  the  significant  thoughts  of  those  gen- 
uine statesmen;  that  today's  frlghten- 
ingly  complex  financial  world  operate.^ 
like  a  12 -year-old's  lemonade  stsmd,  and 
that  the  moial  self-righteotisness  of  a 
schoolmarm  is  an  appropriate  balm  for 
the  sufferings  of  millions  of  American 
citizens. 

Most  anachronistically  of  all.  perhaps, 
he  believes  that  his  cynical  pablum  will 
be  swallowed  by  a  people  still  choking  on 
the  mass  of  folksy  lies  that  have  been  fed 
to  them  for  the  last  10  years — ^his  confi- 
dence doubtless  arising  from  a  belief  that 
he  can  manipulate  the  Nation's  worst 
antiurban  prejudices  to  his  benefit  in  this 
crisis. 

The  Impending  default  of  New  York 
City  raises  two  key  questions  for  anyone 
purporting  to  deal  seriously  with  It. 
First — from  a  national  perspective — Is 
the  question  of  the  effect  that  default 
will  have  on  the  basic  financial  struc- 
tures that  fund  the  American  economy. 
In  the  last  2  weeks,  congressional  com- 
mittees have  heard  voluminous  testi- 
mony on  this  question.  We  have  heard  of 
the  numerous  small  banks,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  who  hold  half  their  capi- 
tal in  New  YOTk  City  notes:  of  the  fact 
that  default  will  cost  mimiclpaliUes 
everywhere  approximately  $3  billion  In 
added  borrowing  costs;  and — ^most  sig- 
nificantly— of  tile  fact,  stated  even  by 
Arthur  Burns,  that  default  will  seriously 
set  back  whatever  small  recovery  the 
econmny  is  currently  enjoying. 

We  have  read,  too,  that  Europeans- 
led  by  the  West  German  Chancellor — are 
frightened  by  the  prospect  that  the  de- 
fault of  the  world's  financial  capital  will 
hurt  their  own  economic  recovery,  and 
will  erode  the  value  of  the  dollar— though 
the  Europeans'  reaction  has  been  muted 
by  the  fact  that  they  still  cannot  imagine 
that  a  great  nation  will  let  its  greate^^t 
city  go  bankrupt. 

In  response  to  all  this  testimony,  to  all 
this  fear  and  uncertainty,  our  leader  ha.s 
nothing  to  say.  Just  this:  it  just  ain't  so. 
But  does  the  President  cite  facts?  Doe.s 
he  refute  arguments?  No.  Does  he  really 
beUeve  that  the  American  people  have 
no  desire  for  the  facts? 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Piesldent 's  re- 
marks on  the  national  and  international 
implications  of  default  is  exceeded  only 
by  the  stubborn  ignorance  of  his  response 
to  the  second  major  question  raised  by 
the  prospect  of  default — that  is.  what 
will  be  its  consequences  for  the  8  million 
citizens  of  New  York  City— not  to  men- 
tion the  millions  more  in  metropolitan 
New  York  who  work  in,  and  rely  on,  the 
city. 

To  tills  question,  the  President  says, 
blithely,  that  default  tvIU  only  affect  Nev.- 
York's'  "politicians" — presumably  the 
ex-Congressman  from  Michigan's  Fiftli 
District  has  a  keen  e>-e  for  the  difference 
between  a  "politician"  from  New  York 
and  a  "statesman"  from  Grand  Rapid.s. 
and  its  big  bankers.  The  President  says 
that  he  will  fix  up  the  bankruptcy  law  s 
to  make  sure  that  this  Is  the  result;  "es- 
sential services,"  he  says,  will  all  be 
maintained. 
But  while  we  all  wait  for  the  Rocke- 
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feller  estate  in  Pocantico  Hills  to  turn 
Into  a  field  of  gnarled  pumpkins, 
thoughts  must  occur  to  us  about  how 
New  York  City  will  operate  with  no  serv- 
ices but  those  whkh  Mr.  President— or 
perhaps  some  Federal  Judge — considers 
"essentlaL"  PoUce,  for  instance,  he  ac- 
knowledges are  "essential."  But  what  will 
occur  to  those  arrested  by  the  police? 
Are  the  city's  jails  "essential"?  What 
about  the  court  system,  the  prosecutors 
and  public  defenders — are  they  "essen- 
tial"? or  will  the  revolving  door  of  jus- 
tice start  spinning  so  wildly  as  to  be 

in  effect — nonexistent? 

The  questions  multiply  indefinitely 
Are  schools  "essential"?  n  so.  Is  it  "es- 
sential" that  class  sixe  be  less  that  50  or 
60— which  will  surdy  be  the  average  class 
slie  in  New  York  City  after  default?  And, 
incidentally,  if  schools  are  not  essential— 
or  if  our  schoolchildren  see  through  the 
charade  of  "education"  in  a  room  with  60 
other  students— how  many  police  will  be 
required  in  order  to  control  our  1  mil- 
lion schoolcoilc^en  when  they  hit  the 
streets? 

While  Mr.  Ford  eliminates  thousands 
of  "nonessential"  city  jobs— and  he  has 
not  evrai  told  us  yet  whether  garbage  col- 
lection is  "essential",  other  millions  of 
people  will  still  have  jobs  iii  the  private 
sector  in  New  York.  Is  the  mass- transit 
system  that  gets  them  to  work  "essen- 
tial"? Or  should  they  walk  to  Manhattan 
each  morning  from  the  Bronx,  and 
Queens,  and  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  Ford  says  that  New  York  has  been 
t,  shifully  wasteful  city.  He  reiterates 
lalf -baked  cliches  about  New  York  City 
laving  too  many  public  employees  who 
»re  paid  too  much  and  get  enormous  pen- 
»tons— ignoring  the  facts  revealed  by 
Mngreesional  hearings,  facts  wlilch  show 
hat  New  York  City's  policies  toward  its 
employees  are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
ittost  maJcHT  American  cities.  But  Jerry 
^•ord  has  no  need  of  facts  when  cliches 
ire  conveniently  at  hand,  when  prej- 
1  idices  are  there  to  be  manipulated,  and 
vhea  the  prospect  of  delivering  a  stem 
ecture  on  fiscal  probity  beckons  so  al- 
urlngly. 

Mr.  Ford  has  decided  who  to  blame  for 
1  he  New  York  crisis,  and  he  has  decided, 
'  oo.  Just  how  to  punish  the  city.  How- 
( ver,  he  has  apparently  omitted  from  his 
juniahment  list  some  of  the  men  who 
1  light  be  thought  to  be  responsible  for 
1  lie  city's  problems — ^men  like  the  harsh- 
«8t  of  Mr.  Ford's  pseudopurltans,  Mr. 
^  (Tilliam  Simon,  who  was  deeply  involved 
ii  selling  New  York's  bonds,  and  Mr 
Itord's  chosen  Vice  President,  Nelson 
1  Rockefeller,  the  great  promoter  of  New 
Vork  Bute's  "moral  obligation  bonds  ' 
vhich  many  experts— like  State  Con- 
t  -oUer  Arthur  Levitt— feel  were  a  cause 
c  r  the  current  fiscal  crisis. 

I  do  not  here  propose  that  the  urge  to 
I  lame  be  encouraged.  Nor  do  I  say  that 
j  1st  because  he  is  a  Republican.  Gerald 
I  ord  Is  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  in  watch - 
1  ig  hearings  In  the  House  on  New  York's 
c  isis.  I  have  seen  Republicans  extremely 
srapathetic  with  New  York's  human 
F  roblems.  and  have  watched  them  care- 
f  Illy  trying  to  dispel  the  miasma  of  myth 
f -om  about  the  current  crisis.  So  that 
f  hat  I  have  to  say  here  is  not  partisan: 
I  simidy  am  deploring  the  cliched,  cyni- 


cal, and  manipuIatiTe  way  in  which  the 
President  has  st(»nped  on  the  honest 
efforts  of  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans to  cope  with  an  enormous  national 
crisis.  Just  at  the  moment  when  facts 
were  emerging,  at  the  moment  when 
equitable  solutions  were  being  proposed, 
our  President,  our  "leader."  has  seen  fit 
to  try  to  end  the  process  of  debate  and 
discovery.  I  trust  that  he  will  not  suc- 
ceed; that  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans in  Congress  will  go  ahead  develop- 
ing facts  and  solutions,  in  the  hope  that 
the  facts  may  even  reach  President  Ger- 
ald Ford. 


October  29,  1975 


MORE   PRAISE  FOR  PATRICK 
MOYNIHAN 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
reported  to  my  colleagues  on  the  out- 
pouring of  support  Ambassador  Patrick 
Moynihan  has  received  from  my  con- 
stituents for  his  desci-iption  of  Idi  Amin 
of  Uganda  as  a  "racist  murderer."  At 
that  time  I  sent  forth  copies  of  letters  to 
Patrick  Moynihan  which  had  been  for- 
warded to  me  by  constituents. 

The  letters  have  continued  to  pour  in 
and,  as  yet,  there  is  still  not  one  among 
them  which  expresses  disapproval  of  our 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.s  foi-thright 
statement.  I  am  presenting  further  ex- 
amples of  the  letters  I  have  been  receiv- 
ing with  the  thought  that  this  matter  is 
one  of  continuing  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

OcTOBm  20.  1975. 
Mr.  Patkick  Moynihan, 
Chief  Delegate, 
US.  Mission. 

Dea«  Mk.  Motnihan  :  It  was  with  pleasure 
and  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  letu^ied  of 
your  astuteness  and  courage  when  you  de- 
scribed President  Idl  Amln  of  Uganda,  cor- 
rectly, as  a  murderer. 

For  too  long.  It  seems  to  me,  the  United 
States  has  turned  Its  diplomatic  other  cheek 
in  the  United  Nations  chamber  discussions 
and  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  the  time  has 
come  tat  unabashed  honesty. 

Please   accept  my  thanks  for  a  Job  well 
done  In  the  historic  American  tradition. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Akst. 


October  19,  1975. 
Mr.  Patrick  Moynihan, 
United  States  Mission, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dea«  Mr.  Motnihan:  My  wife  and  I  want 
to  applaud  you  on  your  recent  speech  con- 
cerning Idl  Amln,  and  your  actions  since 
then.  Only  sane  thinking  like  yours  can 
keep  the  United  Nations  a  vUble  organiza- 
tion In  the  face  of  hatred  being  shown  Israel. 

You  have  our  fvillest  support.   Moreover 
we  feel  proud  at  being  Americans,  more  so 
because  of  your  words  and  acts. 
Sincerely, 

•    Seymour  J.  Beoer. 


New  Tork,  N.Y.,  October  19, 1975. 
Patrick  Motnihan, 
Chief  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 

Dear  Mr.  Motnihan:  I  should  have  known 
without  Ed  Koch's  announcement  that  you 
would  have  been  attacked  for  speaking  out 
so  directly  about  President  Idl  Amln.  Plain- 
speaking  is  what  the  world,  smothered  by 
hypocrisy,  lies  and  non-spe»k,  needs  for  its 
very  survival. 


Perhaps  your  example  will  encourage  more 
brave  and  honest  men  to  speak  out,  and  let 
us  hope  that  theh-  speeeh  wlU  enrich  us  with 
language  used  as  weU  and  as  wisely  as  yours 

Thank  you  for  an  act  of  courage  we  are  not 
given  from  public  men  very  often  these  days. 

MiMi  Burns. 

October  17,  1975. 

Dear  Mr.  Motnihan:  It  Is  xmfortimate  that 
when  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
speaks  the  truth,  a  bombardment  of  criticism 
occurs.  I  cannot  help  think  that  were  the 
comments  about  Idl  Amln  made  by  a  spokes- 
man from  a  smaller  nation,  nothing  more 
would  have  been  said.  Not  that  this  incident 
should  be  blown  into  an  International  Issue 
(which  unfortunately  It  has)  but  I  firmly 
beUeve  that  as  a  responsible  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  you  should  speak  the  truth 
and  call  things  as  they  are.  I  have  followed 
Amln's  excesses  over  the  past  years,  and  your 
pegging  him  a  "racist  murderer"  could  not 
have  been  more  accurate. 

If  the  pressure  mounts,  and  you  must  re- 
linquish your  comments  via  an  apology  do 
as  we  did  in  primary  school:  take  your  right 
hand,  place  it  behind  your  back,  cross  your 
fingers  and  say  'I  apologize  to  aU  those  of- 
fended by  my  comments"— that  way,  all  those 
in  front  of  you  who  seek  an  apology  will  hear 
it,  and  all  those  behind  you  will  know  that 
you  didn't  really  give  one. 
Best  of  luck. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  T.  Driskell. 

_.  ,  ,  ^  ,  October  20,   1975. 

Chief  Delegate  Patrick  Motnihan, 
U.S.  Mission, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Motnihan:  My  wife  and  I  would 
like  you  to  know  that  we  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  your  remarks  concerning  President 
Amln. 

We  believe  he  is  a  "racist  murderer"  and 
are  glad  that  you  had  the  courage  to  speak 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanislaw  Fxinandes. 

,,     „  October  20,  1975. 

Mr.  Pateick  Moynihan. 
Chief  Delegate,  U.S.  Mission 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  MoTmHAN:  Accolades  are  In  or- 
der for  the  truth  so  nobly  spoken  In  your 
denunciation  of  President  Idl  Amln  of  Ugan- 
da. Besides  the  emotional  Impact  of  your 
statement,  the  logic  that  you  used  was  so 
commendable.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  support  you 
and  certainly  In  my  case.  It  Is  done  whole-" 
heartedly. 

Sincerely, 

Lewis  O.  Fleming. 

October  21,  1875. 
Hon.  Patrick  Motnihan, 
United  Nations  Mission 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Ambassador  Motnihan:  Please  ac- 
cept my  congratulations  and  heartfelt 
thanks  for  your  forthright  statement  of 
October  6.  Your  characterization  of  Presi- 
dent Amln  of  Uganda  as  a  "racist  murderer- 
was  fully  Justified. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  spoke 
out  when  all  that  we  believe  In  and  cher- 
ish Is  being  recklessly  attacked  by  bigots 
whose  only  claim  to  distinction  la  the  meas- 
ure of  human  misery  caused  by  their  des- 
potic and  cruel  conduct. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  stand  by  your 
statement. 

Faithfully  yotirs. 

MiCHAEI.  E.  Freelund. 


bCTOBD  17.  1975. 
Hon.  Patrick  Motnihamt, 
Delegate,  V.S.  UUtton,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear   Mr.   MoTXiRAir:   I  oonour  entirely 
with  your  remarks  regarding  President  Idl 
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Amln    of    Uganda    that    you    delivered    on 
October  6  and  I  am  gratified  that  you  took 
this  stand.  Good  luck  in  your  further  under- 
takings on  our  behalf. 
Very  truly  yoiirs. 

Miss  B.  C.  Gi-Asn, 

October  17.  1976. 
Mr.  Daniel  Patrick  Motnihan, 
Chief  Delegate,  U.S.  Mission  to  UJf., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mb.  Motnihan  :  If  State  Department 
officials  are  pressing  you  to  withdraw  the  re- 
marks you  made  (haven't  of  course  seen  this 
in  our  N.Y.  press — ^maybe  I've  missed  It)  then 
I. hope  and  pray  you  won't  give  In  to  the 
hypocrisy  of  said  department.  Diplomacy 
needn't  be  a  complete  sell-out  as  it  has  been 
for  as  long  as  I  know. 

You  have  made  a  statement  for  all  people 
and  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  stand  on  It. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  proud  of  you.  It  Is  too  bad 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Congress  as  well  (with  some  exceptions)  did 
not  speak  with  you  and  at  the  same  time. 
Sincerely, 

M.  B.  GOLOFARB. 

OCTOBW  20, 1976, 
Chief  Delegate  Patrick  Motnihan, 
U.S.  MUsUm,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sis:  I  say  "Bravo  Patrick  Moynihan" 
again  and  again,  as  our  Congressman  Edward 
Koch  did. 

It  certainly  Is  time  we  had  a  representative 
In  the  United  NaUons  speak  out  strongly 
about  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Too  long  have  we  remained  silent 
when  anger  welled  up  in  us  at  the  statements 
made  by  representatives  of  other  coimtrlee, 
particularly  where  heinous  crimes  have 
occurred. 

Sir,  keep  It  up.  You  most  assuredly  do  have 
the  support  of  many  red-blooded  Americans, 
We  are  proud  of  you. 

"Bravo  Patrick  Moynihan". 
Sincerely, 

A.  Patricia  Pearson, 

October  19, 1976. 
Mr.  Patrick  Motnihan, 
Chief  Delegate,  U.S.  Mission, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Motnihan  :  I  respect  your  f<Mi^- 
rightneas  In  spealOng  the  truth  publicly 
about  President  Idl  Amln  of  Uganda.  To  re- 
tract your  statement  now  would  mean  giving 
legitimacy  to  his  murder  of  almost  250,000 
Ugandans. 

Diplomacy  should  not  mean  dishonesty. 
Please  stand  by  your  statement  and  uphold 
the  principle  that  the  United  States  supports 
democracy  and  abhors  the  violence  and  cruel- 
ties by  which  despots  seize  and  maintain 
power. 

Sincerely  yoiu^. 

Rose  Rabin. 

OcTouw  19, 1076. 
Mr.  Patrick  Motnihan, 
U.S.  MUsion,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Motnihan:  Congratulations  on 
your  splendid  stand  and  accurate  assessment 
of  President  Idl  Amln's  obscenities  stated  at 
the  United  Nations. 

Constant  cruel  and  degrading  statements 
by  the  African  bloc  must  find  rebuttal.  Espe- 
cially so  when  such  Individual  irresponsible 
and  wild  attitudes  are  taken.  These  provoca- 
tions must  be  countered. 

Your  courage  and  statements.  In  the  face 
of  supposed  "conservative"  support  U  most 
emphatlcaUy  to  .be  commended.  Your  voloe 
for  democracy  must  and  should  be  beard 
above  the  despots  that  have  turned  the  U-N. 
Into  a  private  club  for  racist  countries. 

All  the  beet  of  luck  and  you  may  be  assured 
of  my  continued  suppml. 
Yours  truly, 

OiLBBST  S.  SBAWIT. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  RESPECT  THE 
FEDERAL  PRIVACY  ACT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  a 
great  deal  of  concern  has  been  raised 
about  congressional  caseworker  access  to 
agency  information  relating  to  constitu- 
ents. Numerous  Federal  agencies  have 
apparently  refused  to  disclose  informa- 
tion on  constituents  to  Members'  case- 
workers without  first  obtaining  written 
consent  from  the  constituent. 

OMB  has  circulated  a  draft  supple- 
ment to  the  OMB  Privacy  Act  guldeline.s 
which  suggests  that  Federal  agencies 
designate  their  responses  to  caseworker 
inquiries  as  a  routine  use  in  those  cases 
where  the  inquiry  is  being  made  on  be- 
half of  the  subject  of  the  record  in  ques- 
tion. As  you  may  know,  under  the  Pri- 
vacy Act,  Federal  agencies  are  able  to 
disclose  a  record  without  the  consent  of 
the  subject  If  the  disclosure  has  been  es- 
tablished as  a  routine  use. 

Routine  uses  of  agency  systems  of 
records  must  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  30  days  prior  to  their  effective 
date.  Thus,  until  30  days  after  individ- 
ual agencies  have  designated  congres- 
sional caseworker  inquiries  as  a  routine 
use,  congressional  offices  must  continue 
to  obtain  written  consent  from  all  con- 
stituents where  assistance  necessitates 
the  disclosure  of  personal  information 
held  by  a  Federal  agency. 

The  consent  requirement  is  not  bur- 
densome and  should  present  no  difficul- 
ties either  before  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  a  routine  use.  The  Privacy  Act's 
requirement  for  prior  consent  may  be 
fulfilled  by  a  letter  of  a  constituent  seek- 
ing assistance.  Written  consent  for  emer- 
gency constituent  telephone  requests 
could  be  simply  obtained  by  asking  the 
constltumt  to  send  a  telegram — collect — 
to  the  district  or  Washington  congres- 
sional office  or  by  hand  delivering  a  writ- 
ten request  to  either  office.  A  caseworker 
need  only  indicate  to  an  agency  that  the 
inquiry  is  based  on  a  written  request.  An 
agency  shall  proceed  with  a  request  on 
the  assurance  of  the  caseworker  that 
such  a  request  has  been  received. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that 
personal  information  can  be  disclosed  in 
response  to  a  congressional  inquiry  with- 
out written  consent  or  the  operation  of 
a  routine  use:  First,  if  the  information 
would  be  required  to  be  disclosed  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act;  second, 
if  the  Member  requests  that  the  response 
go  directly  to  the  individual  to  whom  the 
record  pertains;  third,  in  compelling  cir- 
cumstances affecting  health  or  «ifety  of 
an  individual:  or  fourth,  to  either  House 
of  Congress,  or  to  the  extent  of  matter 
within  its  jurisdiction,  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  thereof. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  a  re- 
quirement that  a  congressional  ofBce 
have  the  written  consent  of  an  individual 
to  seek  disclosure  of  personal  Informa- 
tion on  that  individual  from  a  Federal 
agency  is  a  prudent  and  relatively  easy 
procedure  to  follow.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  passing  the  Privacy  Act 


of  1974,  recognized  a  need  for  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  privacy.  Our  action 
should  be  consistent  with  our  Intent.  This 
small  responsibility  of  obtaining  written 
consent,  now  and  perhaps  to  a  limited 
degree  in  the  future,  should  not  pose  a 
great  burden  to  those  Members  who 
stand  behind  ttie  principles  upon  which 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  was  created. 
Minor  inconveniencies  can  always  he  re- 
solved with  a  modicum  of  time  and 
patience, 

"nie    principles    of    the    Privacy    Act 
should  not  be  abandoned  for  our  conven- 


ience. 


POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  placed  in  tlie  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  an  amendment  which  I  will 
offer  to  H.R.  8603,  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1975.  H.R.  8603 
is  scheduled  for  further  consideration  on 
Thursday,  October  30. 

During  previous  consideration  of 
H.R.  8603  of  September  29,  the  House 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Alexander  which  had  the 
effect  of  eliminating  the  4-year  au- 
thorization for  increased  appropriations 
to  the  Postal  Service  and  replacing  it 
with  a  requirement  that  all  Postal  Serv- 
ice expenditures  be  annually  appro- 
priated. Revenues  from  the  sale  of 
stamps  and  services  would  go  directlj* 
into  the  Trea.sury. 

The  strong  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment came  as  a  result  of  the  great  frus- 
tration Members  feel  when  they  are  deal- 
ing with  the  Postal  Service.  It  is  a  frus- 
tration which  I  often  share,  as  I  point 
out  elsewhere  in  the  Congressional 
Record  today.  Tlie  desire  of  this  body  for 
more  of  a  role  In  postal  poUcymaking  is 
evident  and  understandable. 

Nevertheless,  close  examination  of  the 
Alexander  amendment  indicates  implica- 
tions which  were  not  fully  imderstoDd 
or,  I  believe,  intended. 

First.  Revenues  from  postage  and  other 
postal  fees  would  no  longer  be  retained 
by  the  Postal  Service,  but  would  be  de- 
posited in  the  General  Treasury.  Without 
any  agreement  and  action  on  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President, 
the  Postal  Service  would  not  have  any 
funds  to  operate  and  all  postal  services 
throughout  the  country  would  more  than 
probably  cease. 

Second.  The  Postal  Service,  since  it 
would  no  longer  retain  its  revenues, 
would  have  no  incentive  to  seek  postal 
rate  increases.  Thus,  without  congres- 
sional action  on  rates,  the  postal  deficit 
would  reach  even  more  disastrous  levels. 

Third.  The  amendment  would  continue 
the  Postal  Service's  authority  to  obligate 
funds  for  aU  its  operations.  Congress 
then  would  have  no  choice  but  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  moneys  directly  to  the 
Postal  Service  to  cover  these  obligations, 
or  to  the  creditors  of  the  Postal  Service 
as  a  result  of  legal  proceedings  they  are 
sure  to  commence. 
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Fotntb.  The  IftngiiagB  of  the  unend- 
MUt  would  not  require  *T>miy|  autbor- 
tetioos  for  aiwopriatlona  as  Intended 
bylfr.AuBunn. 

Fifth.  CoUoetlve  baisainlng  would  be 
serlouaiy  ooovromlMd.  Funds  could  be 
cut  tor  benefits  wen  at  the  bargaining 
table,  and  convertdy,  manacement  could 
nerer  be  sure  what  its  revenue  would  be 
froBi  year  to  year  and  thus  would  be  in 
a  weak  bargataiing  jMsiikm. 

The  amendment  which  I  Intend  to 
oirer  would  do  a  bettor  Job  of  achieving 
some  of  the  purposes  (tf  the  Alexander 
•mendment  without  playing  havoc  with 
the  Postal  Serriee.  My  amendment 
would: 

First  Auttaorlce  an  additional  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  public  service  appropriations  for 
only  llscal  jnear  1076.  This  would  com- 
prise approximately  $900  million,  which 
the  Postmaster  <3eneral  requested  and 
which  the  committee  feds  Is  necessary 
Ixome  of  the  current  dire  financial  con- 
dltkm  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  ap- 
proximately $600  million  to  finance  a 
reduction  in  the  proposed  temporary 
postase  rate  increase. 

Seeond.  Prohibit  an  increase  of  more 
than  20  percent  on  the  next  proposed 
temporary  rate  increase— due  December 
3t.  Itn,  TUs  would  reduce  the  proposed 
flrrt-dass  stamp  rate  from  13  cents  to 
13oeats. 

Third.  Require  atmual  authorizations 
for  an  public  service  appropriatitms 
whieh  eseeed  current  authorized  levels. 
Fourth.  Require  the  Postal  Service  to 
OMkB  a  public  accounting  before  the  ap- 
proprlate  committees  of  the  Congress 
rcsanUng  all  its  revenues,  expenditures 
and  operations. 

Flftti,  Provide,  by  law,  mall  delivery 
standards,  including  local  government 
optloB  on  eorfoilne  or  clusterbox  delivery 
This  amendment  has  been  worked  out 
in  eoopeiation  with  the  chairman  at  the 
Pos$  OOoe  and  Civil  Servloe  Committee 
and  several  members  of  the  committee. 
It  is  a  viable  compromise  and  I  urge  all 
Members  to  support  it  on  Thursday. 
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thanks   to   him    toot   many    enjoyable 
moments  of  sports  reportlnc 

I  am  huerttng  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkohb  for  the  toformatlon  of  my  col- 
leagues a  column  by  Mike  Lee  of  the 
lx>ng  Island  Press  on  the  recent  event 
honoring  Lou  CNeilL 

CNkxu.  Bash  a  Loc-Lod 

I  (By  Kike  Lee) 

Norb  Keanu,  «ie  Howard  Beach  bard  al- 
way*  makes  sense  In  bis  obaervatlona.  but 
be  reaUy  was  on  target  with  the  comment 
that  the  bash  the  other  night  at  Rlccardo's 
was  a  real  Lou-Lou. 

Man,  boy.  and  senior  citizen,  Fve  par- 
ticipated in  innumerable  tributes  and  testi- 
monials, but  I  can't  recall  any  of  them  com- 
memorating Lou  O-Nelira  60th  anniversary 
a*  a  newsman  ...  and  it  was  no  accident 
mat  Long-Nose  Loole  was  the  catalyst  as  400 
*^,?.~?°**  ^  ****  ™**^  odd— friends  and  fans 
rallied  at  Rlccardo's  In  Astoria  for  a  night  of 
run  and  nostalgia— and  for  an  honest  tribute 
to  a  great  guy  ...  it  was  Just  a  big  happy 
house-party— Which  la  what  was  planned 
irota  the  beginning. 

I  don-t  doubt  for  a  minute  that  there  were 
people  present  representing  every  one  of  the 
50  years  that  O'Neill  has  served  as  a  reporter 
columnist,  sports  editor,  racing  writer' 
handlcapper,  race  caller  and  a  lot  of  other 
.tnings  In  the  communications  industry 

Some  40  of  Lou'8  half-century  in  the  busl- 
"—  has  been  spent  In  the  Newhouse  orga 
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iOXTIB  OTIEIIiL— 50  YEARS  IN 
COMMUNICATIONS 

(Mr.  AOOABBO  asked  and  was  given 
pcnnlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoao  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ADOABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  civU 
leaden  and  outstanding  Journalists  re- 
cently cdebrated  the  50tb  annlveisary  of 
tonto  OTJein  in  the  oHnmunlcations  in- 
dostry.  I^ni  has  spent  40  of  those  50  years 
with  the  Newhouse  organization,  cur- 
rently as  resident  sports  expert  for  the 
Long^lBland  Press. 

I  want  to  Join  Lou's  many  friends  and 
admirers  in  wishing  him  continued  suc- 
cwe  M  a  sports  commentator  and  as  a 
rnwrters  reporter.  We  are  proud  that 
Lou  is  based  in  Queens  with  the  Long 
Island  Press  and  that  my  constituents 
and  others  in  the  area  have  access  to 
his  talents. 

The  testimonials  and  commendations 
given  I^  O'Neill  over  the  years  and  par- 
ticiaarty  how  on  the  occasion  of  his  50th 
year  in  commnnlcatlons  are  wen  de- 
served and  ft  is  a  pleasure  to  add  my 


ttb»tlon So  for  all  of  thoee  four  dw- 

•dea.  he  and  I  have  shared  the  same  em- 
li^m  ■  •  •  in  the  office;  in  press  boxes,  and 
^sew*ere  sports  were  taking  place  we  have 
worked  side  by  side  ...  you  get  to  know  a 
guy  pretty  good  under  such  circumstances 

;.^-*..?'  7^  *"'•  **  **^'  O"'  ™a'iy  mutual 
n^^Sfv*'  R*«»«»o'«  a  simple  trith;  I've 
never  known  a  better  reporter  or  a  better 
ma^  than  Louis  Francis  O'Neill 

&u  began  writing  way  back  in  his  native 
Bavenswood:  compositions,  mosUy,  which 
PS^M  l^'-.^'^n'l^  maintain  ellglbllltTfor 
tetic  ^t°.  **^  ®'^*''*  ^^^^  School  ath- 
^^J^^f^ljJ  •  '°'  **"»  «*="'■'*•  ^^  became 
««^!r?  '*™'I^  ""  S^*-  '6,  1925,  on  the 
now-defunct    Dally    Star    of    Long    isUmd 

V  ^  ■  ■,  l"*""  "^'  P*Pef  and  the  FlushlnK 
Journal  became  Newhouse  properties  In  l»37 
CVNeUl  commenced  his  first  racing  column 
"Improving  the  Breed."  ""lumn, 

Lou  became  sports  editor  of  the  Star- 
Journal   in   1946  and   held  that  post   until 

^,t^?%.^^  ^  ^^-  T»^«»  ^e  t^ns- 
ferred  to  The  Press,  which  continues  as  his 
iiewapaper  home.  ™  ■»  nis 

Besides  his  news  duties,  Loole  has  tried  his 
hand,  successfully,  at  various  other  enter- 
£1^;  ^o<?""  race-caller  at  Tonkers  Race- 
h«iri^,w  yemrs  .  .  .  he  ran  »  good  pro 
basketball  team,  the  L.I.  Pro-ImpI,  in  the 
days    before    there    was    an    NBA    or    an 

h™  ■  ■  ^'^^  *°**  '■<=•**  *»»»  o^ 
t^^  •  •  .  he  has  been  a  TV  and  radio 
bn»tfca«ter  ...  his  stories  often  have  been 
selected  In  the  annual  collecUon  of  "Beet 
Sports  Stories  of  the  Year"  .  .  .  he'g  always 
been  a  soft  touch  when  any  of  the  old  spoits 
needed  a  hand— or  a  buck  ...  he's  Iwen  a 
Bustahilng  force  to  the  Junk-car  Industry, 
having  never  been  known  to  buy  other  than 
A  U80a  csr. 

Rpobrt^y  moat  of  the  people  at  the  Hlc- 
cardos  blast  knew  a  different  side  of  the 
many-epiendored  gent  who  in  Happy  Val- 
ley (Ravenswood)  was  known  as  "Lulgl 
Onello"  .  .  .  that  8  what  the  night  was 
about.  ^^ 

Tbe  ahlntflg  bMl  Its  Inception  more  than 
"  y^*"  »V»  wh.u  Olfem  turned  down  a 
"t«rtliaonlal-  proposition  advanced  by  Frank 
Twnpone,  director  of  the  Long  Xsiaad  city 
TMCA,  and  Don  Rodda.  •  former  BUr- 
Joumal  minion  who'a  now  PR  director  at 
Flushing    Hospital    *    ICedlcal    Center  . 


when  Ixju's  OoUton  Annlveraary  arrived  the 
pair  did  a  Uttla  aRn-twlstlng  and  Lulgl  OKd 
tbm  obaemmca  .  .  .  Uwn  Ftank  i^  Don 
came  to  me  for  soma  help— «nd  have  ydu 

rdO^^Sl?***  *""  *''"  ^P°~'  "^^ 
The  other  nice  guys  who  helped  put  the 
party  together  included  Tony  Arbisl.  Bemle 
Beglane,  Al  Camera  and  Oeorge  Dourte  of 
The  Press  staff;  Richie  CorWalerlo,  Jr.,  former 
Rlccardo's  manager  and  now  the  new  State- 
wagerlng  dh^tor;  Jees  Brown,  Vlnce  Por- 
cbelU,  and  Vln  Matera  ...  Just  ao's  the 
gu^t  of  honor  wouldn't  get  completely  car- 
rted  away,  the  gang  put  together  a  lam- 
fi^H.*^  alledgwl  "newspaper"  circulated  at 
the  dinner,  to  which  Editor  Arbtel  and  others 
tot*  quite  a  few  amusing  shots  at  O-NeUUan 
loioies. 

»>,i*^^?  *"  ^"'"  *''*"  obvloasly  enjoyed 
the  tribute  to  theh-  Irish  "Oodfather'' 
these  included  sister,  Charlotte.  (Mr.  and  Mw* 

^i^T..?  ^^•"*>  *"'*  ^"'»  brother,  Bernard 
(  B.J.  )  who  makes  the  mOTnlng  line  at 
New  York  tracks  ...  Lou  missed  Bemle's 
wife  Evelyn,  who  couldn't  Join  us  because 
of  Ulness  .  .  loveUest  of  the  O-NeiUs  was 
daughter  Louray,  who  smartly  presented  her 
dad  with  a  recorder  so  that  the  entire  pro- 
c^dlngs  could  be  taped  ...  Lou  Jr.,  a  City 
PR  man.  was  on  hand  with  his  pretty  spouse. 
Sharo^  and  mother  of  Grandpa's  favorite; 

BMldee  brother  "BJ.'s"  mutuel  mob,  ra- 
tag   turned  out   In  strength  .  .  .  i  spotted 

P«Tv^2f?°^^*°-  ^**P''  Pat  I-ynch  and 
Pat  O'Brien:  KRA  handlcapper  and  secretary, 

Ractag  Form's  stalwarts  Ted  Cox  and  Gene 
t^'^H,^*  Plnkerton'B  Jerry  Oarady;  NRA 
jp^v  ^^  8am  Kanchuger  and  writers 
Na  ler  **'  Nichols    and    Barney 

Newhouse  editors,  writers  and  reporters 
were  all  over  the  place,  quite  a  few^  the 
latter  Lou  has  worked  with  since  their  copy. 

Jl^Lrt^^B/  •  J  ^  delighted  to  see  an  old 
friend.  Steve  Rogers,  publisher  of  our  Syra- 
cuse papers  and  editor  PhU  Hoffmann  came 
down  to  Join  the  OTJelll  reunion  .  Steve 
was  LOU'S  Star-Journal  boss  .  .  .  other  Press 
brass  on  deck  were  Irving  Newhouse.  Sam 
Ruinsky.  Arnold  Friedman  and  Jack  Perltz 

«■.  ..^  t^^**'  ^***^'"'  So"  Mlndlln,  Leo 
Melndl,  Harold  Reiser  and  a  load  of  others. 
Messrs.  Mlndlln  and  Kaner  must  have  had 
numerous  Judges  and  political  leaders  to 
sort  out.  Including  Councilman  Matty  Trov 
who  made  a  presentation  in  behalf  of 
Borough  President  Manes  ...  the  BP  pro- 
fit^,!? ^^"  °'^**"  ^y"  ««»*»  cited  Lou 
for    60  years  of  dedicated  community  serv- 

iS!^„"  J^^  ^  ^*^  ''*'•  *'ex  Del  Olomo, 
Mario  Carlello.  Joseph  Calabretta.  Peter 
«.°?*'"^  '**'^  QulotU  and  John  Leahy. 
,  VlrtuaUy  all  sports  were  represented— If 
you  turned  the  calendar  back  far  enough- 
tennis  pro  George  Seewagen;  ex-boxers 
Johnny  LoBianca  (now  a  ref)  and  Petev 
Bums. 

The  runners  Included  Sid  Nash  (New- 
town), the  current  assistant  mutuel  man- 
ager at  Roosevelt  Raceway;  Phll  Palese  (Bry- 
ant. Seton  HaU),  now  executive  director  of 
Flushtag  Hoq>ltaI  .  .  .  basketball  produced 
some  of  O'Nelirs  former  wage-elaves,  Includ- 
tag  Vtace  Starace,  Bruno  and  Rocco  Valvano, 
BUly  Dworaak  and  Johnny  Nueatola  .  In 
the  basebau  contingent  were  Bemlce  ciera 
«md  acout  Al  Harper  of  the  Mets;  Charley 
Welgold,  who  at  7»  thinks  Tom  Seaver 
wouldn't  be  tough  to  hit;  Frank  Oap^,  Kmll 
ffloch.  Jimmy  Varrlale,  Bowie  Goadorter,  BUI 
Fenny.  Georg*  Bird,  Rudy  Bletoeky.  Nick 
Perrl.  Oeorge  and  Pete  FilaitU  and  Id  Toung- 
Ung— plus  the  ones  I  miiwut  in  the  band- 
shaking  maelstrom  whirling  around  Ltiigi  all 
night. 

The  speaking  program  was  merdfuUy 
brief — another  contribution  to  aucceas  ,  .  . 
my  assignment  covered  a  40-year  association 
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with  the  guest  of  honor  .  .  .  George  Dourls 
plnch-hlt  for  Matt  Troy  Jr.,  pinch -hitting 
for  Mayor  Beame  .  .  .  despite  his  financial 
straits,  the  Mayor  gifted  Lou  with  a  set  of 
gold  cuff  links  .  .  .  Don  Rodda  made  swne 
special  presentations,  one  an  oil  painting  of 
Lou  which  was  imvelled  by  daughter  Ix>uray 
and  son  Lou  Jr.  Both  the  painting  and  a 
trip  to  Ireland,  ancestral  home  of  the 
O'Neills,  came  from  the  assembled  guests  and 
other  contributors  ...  the  latter  Included 
Fred  Capossela,  former  the  "Voice  of  New 
York  Racing"  .  .  .  Freddy  couldn't  make  It 
from  Florida  but  weighed  In  with  long-dis- 
tance phone  felicitations  .  .  .  many  others 
sent  Lou  telegrams  of  congratulations  .  .  . 
Maestro  Tempone  and  his  YMCA  staff  can 
well  take  a  bow  because  that  ofBce  handled 
the  myriad  details  of  an  exceptional  affair 
.  .  .  good  show,  gals  and  guys,  and  keep  on 
truckln',  Lulgl. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  NATION- 
AL PRESS  CLUB 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
morning  the  President  addressed  the 
National  Press  Club  on  the  financial 
plight  of  New  York  City  which  he  said 
was  a  "matter  of  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans." 

I  commend  the  President  for  his 
"straight  talk"  on  the  subject.  He  minced 
no  words  and  I  would  hope  all  Americans 
would  take  the  time  to  read  them  for 
there  is  a  special  message  here  that  does 
indeed  touch  every  community  and  each 
one  of  us  as  individuals. 

The  full  text  of  the  President's  remarks 
are  as  follows: 
Text  or  Rbmasks  bt  the  PaEsmsin  Deliv- 

KHED  AT  THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  CLTTB,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.,  OCTOBES  29,   1975 
Today  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  all  Americans. 

New  York  City,  where  one  out  of  every  26 
Americans  lives,  through  whose  "Golden 
Door"  untold  millions  have  entered  this  land 
of  liberty,  faces  a  financial  showdown. 

The  time  has  come  for  straight  talk — to 
these  eight  million  Americans  and  to  the 
other  206  million  Americans  to  whom  I  owe 
the  duty  of  stating  my  convictions  «nd  con- 
clusions, and  to  you,  whose  Job  it  is  to  carry 
them  throughout  the  Nation  and  around  the 
world. 

The  time  has  come  to  sort  facts  and  fig- 
ures from  fiction  and  fear-mongerlng  in  this 
terribly  complex  situation.  The  time  has 
come  to  say  what  solutions  will  work  and 
which  should  be  cast  aside. 

And  the  time  has  come  for  all  Americans 
to  consider  how  the  problems  of  New  York 
and  the  hard  decisions  they  demand,  fore- 
shadow and  focus  upon  potential  problems 
for  all  Federal,^  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— problems  which  demand  equally  hard 
decisions  from  them. 

One  week  ago  New  York  City  tottered  upon 
the  brink  of  financial  default  which  was 
deferred  only  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

The  next  day  Mayor  Beame  testified  here 
iu  Washington  that  the  financial  resources 
of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York  were  ex- 
hausted. Governor  Carey  agreed. 

It's  now  up  to  Washington,  they  said,  and 
tinless  the  Federal  Government  intervenes, 
New  York  City  within  a  short  time  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  pay  Its  bills. 

The  message  was  clear:  RespKJnslbUlty  for 
New  York  City's  financial  problems  is  being 
left  on  the  front  doorstep  of  the  Federal 
Government — ^unwanted  and  abandoned  by 
its  real  parents. 


Many  explanations  have  been  offered  about 
what  led  New  York  City  deeper  and  deeper 
Into  this  quagmire. 

Some  contend  it  waa  long  range  economic 
factors  such  as  the  flight  to  the  suburbe  of 
the  city's  more  affluent  citizens,  the  migra- 
tion to  the  city  of  poorer  people,  and  the  de- 
parture of  Industry. 

Others  argue  that  the  big  metropoUten 
city  has  ijecome  obsolescent,  that  decay  and 
pollution  have  brought  a  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  urban  life,  and  that  New 
York's  downfaU  could  not  be  prevented. 

Let's  face  one  simple  fact:  most  other 
cities  In  America  have  faced  these  same  chal- 
lenges, and  they  are  still  financially  healthy 
today.  They  have  not  been  luckier  than  New 
York;  they  simply  have  been  better  managed. 
There  Is  an  old  saying:  "The  harder  yo\i 
try,  the  luckier  you  get."  I  like  that  defini- 
tion of  "luck". 

Diu-ing  the  last  decade,  the  officials  of 
New  York  City  have  allowed  Its  budget  to 
triple.  No  city  can  expect  to  remain  solvent 
tf  It  allows  its  expenses  to  increase  by  an 
average  of  13  percent  every  year,  while  it6 
tax  revenues  are  increasing  by  only  4  to  5 
percent  a  year. 

As  Al  Smith,  a  great  Governor  who  came 
from  the  sidewalks  of  New  York,  used  to 
say:   "Let's  look  at  the  record." 

The  record  shows  that  New  York  City's 
wages  and  salaries  are  the  highest  In  the 
United  States.  A  sanitation  worker  with 
three  years  experience  now  receives  a  base 
salary  of  nearly  $15,000  a  year.  Fringe  benefits 
and  retirement  co»*ts  average  more  than  50 
percent  of  base  pay.  Four- week  paid  vacations 
and  unlimited  sick  leave  after  one  year  on 
the  Job. 

The  record  shows  that  iu  most  cities,  mu- 
nicipal employees  have  to  pay  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  coet  of  their  pensions.  New  York 
City  is  the  only  major  city  In  the  country 
that  picks  up  the  entire  burden. 

The  record  shows  that  when  New  York's 
municipal  employees  retire  they  often  retire 
much  earlier  than  in  most  cities  and  at  pen- 
sions considerably  higher  than  sound  retire- 
ment plans  permit. 

The  record  shows  New  York  City  has  13 
municipal  hospitals;  yet,  on  an  average  day. 
26  percent  of  the  hoepltal  beds  are  empty. 
Meanwhile,  the  city  spends  millions  more  to 
pay  the  hospital  exftenses  of  those  who  use 
private  hospitals. 

The  record  shows  New  York  City  operates 
one  of  the  largest  universities  in  the  world, 
free  of  tuition  for  any  high  school  graduate, 
rich  or  poor,'  who  wants  to  attend. 

As  for  New  York's  much-discussed  welfare 
burden,  the  record  shows  more  than  one  cur- 
rent welfare  recipient  in  ten  may  be  legally 
Ineligible  for  welfare  assistance. 

Certainly  I  do  not  blame  all  the  good  peo- 
ple of  New  York  City  for  their  generous  ta- 
sttacts  or  for  their  present  plight.  I  do  blame 
thoee  who  have  mlsl^  the  people  of  New 
York  City  about  the  Iheyltable  consequences 
of  what  they  were  doing  over  the  last  10 
years. 

The  consequences  have  been: 
A  steady  stream  of  unbalanced  budgets; 
Massive  growth  in  the  city's  debt; 
Blxtraordlnary  increases  in  public  employee 
contracts; 

And  total  disregard  of  Independent  experts- 
who  warned  again  and  again  that  the  city 
was  courting  disaster. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  where  the  real 
responsibility  lies.  And  when  New  York  City 
now  asks  the  rest  of  the  country  to  guarantee 
its  bills.  It  can  be  no  surprise  that  many 
other  Americans  ask  why. 

Why.  they  ask,  should  they  support  ad- 
vantages in  New  York  that  they  have  not 
beeu  able  to  afford  for  their  own  communi- 
ties? 

Why,  they  ask,  should  all  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country  be  forced  to  rescue  those 
who  bankrolled  New  Y<wk  City's  policies  for 
so  long — the  large  investors  and  big  banks? 


In  my  Judgment,  no  one  has  yet  given 
these  quesUons  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Instead,  Americans  are  being  told  that  un- 
less the  rest  of  the  country  balls  out  New 
York,  there  wUl  be  catastrophe  for  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  for  the  world. 

Is  this  scare  story  true? 

Of  course  there  are  rlaks  that  default 
could  cause  te-mporary  fluctuations  In  the 
financial  markets.  But  these  markets  have 
already  made  a  substantial  adjustment  in 
anticipation  of  a  possible  default  by  New 
York  City. 

Claims  also  are  made  that  because  of  New 
York  City's  troubles.-  other  municipalities 
will  have  grave  difficulty  selling  their  bonds. 
I  know  this  troubles  many  thoughtful  citi- 
zens. 

But,  the  New  York  City  record  of  bad 
financial  management  Is  unique  among 
municipalities.  Other  commimltlee  have  a 
solid  reputation  for  living  within  their 
means.  In  recent  days  and  weelcs,  other  local 
govertunents  have  gone  to  investMv  with 
clean  records  of  fiscal  respKinsibllity  and  have 
had  no  difficulty  raising  funds. 

The  greater  risk  is  that  any  attempt  to 
provide  a  Federal  blank  check  for  the  leaders 
of  New  York  City  would  ensure  that  no 
long-run  solution  to  the  city's  problems  will 
ever  occur. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  of  many 
citizens  In  New  York  and  elsewhere.  I  under- 
stand because  I  am  also  concerned. 

What  I  cannot  understand — and  what  no- 
body should  condone — Is  the  blatant  attempt 
In  some  quarters  to  frighten  the  American 
people  and  their  representatives  In  Congress 
Into  panicky  support  of  patently  bad  policy. 
The  people  of  this  country  will  not  be  stam- 
peded; they  will  not  panic  when  a  few  des- 
perate New  York  officials  and  bankers  try  to 
scare  New  York's  mortgage  payments  out  of 
them. 

We  have  beard  enough  scare  talk. 

What  we  need  now  Is  a  calm,  rational  de- 
cision as  to  what  the  right  solution  Is — 
the  solution  that  is  best  for  the  people  of 
New  York  and  best  for  all  Americans. 

To  be  effective,  the  right  solution  must 
meet  three  basic  tests: 

It  must  maintain  essential  public  services 
for  the  people  of  New  York  City.  It  must 
protect  the  Innocent  victims  of  this  tragedy. 
There  must  be  policemen  on  the  beat,  fire- 
men iu  the  station,  nurses  in  the  emergency 
wards. 

Second,  the  solution  must  assure  that  New 
York  City  can  and  will  achieve  and  maintain 
a  balanced  budget  in  the  years  ahead. 

And  third,  the  right  solution  must  guaran- 
tee that  neither  New  York  City  nor  any 
other  American  city  ever  becomes  a  ward  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  digress  a  minute  to  remind  you 
that  under  our  constitutional  system,  both 
the  cities  and  the  Federal  Government  were 
the  creatures  of  the  States.  The  States  dele- 
gated certain  of  their  sovereign  powers — the 
power  to  tax,  police  powers  and  the  like — 
to  local  ttnits  of  self-government.  And  they 
can  take  these  powers  back  if  they  are 
abused. 

The  States  also  relinquished  certain  sov- 
ereign powers  to  the  Federal  Government — 
some  altogether  and  some  to  be  shared.  In 
return  the  Federal  Government  has  certain 
obligations  to  the  States. 

I  see  a  serious  threat  to  the  legal  relation- 
ships among  our  Federal.  State  and  local 
governments  in  any  congressional  action 
which  cotild  lead  to  disruption  of  this  tra- 
ditional balance.  Our  largest  city  Is  no  dif- 
ferent In  this  respect  than  our  smallest 
town.  If  Mayor  Beame  doesn't  want  Gover- 
nor Carey  to  run  hie  dty,  does  he  want  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  l>e  acting 
Mayor  of  New  York? 

Now,  what  Is  the  solution  to  New  York's 
dilemma? 
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bUlt7««uatetoHMr-nKk4Mr  ^^ 

I«Aa  Ml  -~.  ♦. ,„  umiini  to 

ii^<aat  (tf  Mmt  T«fc  cuy  to  imwnt  a 

I  Mt  CyimTHMntUly  OKMMd  to  this  »o- 

^  MK  I  wMl  tril  you  why. 

BMir«Uy.  It  to  a  mirage.  By  giving  a  Fed- 

•«»»  "MMOtM  va  wooM  IM  nduelng  rather 

-*       the  m^Met  that  ttke  dty's 

-  M  i>m  balaaoad.   Mew   York 

^tr'a  oilcaala  kev*  prored  in  the  past  that 

toey  wlU  not  face  up  to  the  city's  maaalTe 

v€  praemre  groupe  aa  long  as  any 

le  svallahla.  If  they  can  acaie  the 

oooatcy  into  prorldUig  that  altema- 

—   ittkj  ahouldnt  they  be  oonXUlent 

aeaie  na  aeatn  mto  prorlding  it 

ftom  now?  In  ahort,  it  enoour- 

••••  the  eentauMOoa  u  "poimoa  aa  uaoal" 

in  new  Tork— which  to  precisely  not  the  way 

to  aotwa  the  problem. 

•■"5  •  '^  wwiW  aet  a  terrible  precedent 
r*  "*  *«■*  «*  the  Nation.  It  would  promiae 
""*******  wwar*  and  eventual  reacue  to 
•3|J2^  other  city  that  follows  the  tragic  ex- 
g*"**?  of  o«»  largaat  dty.  What  reatraint 
^•■■*  "•  l«'t  on  the  apenrtlng  of  other  local 
«ad  aUte  SDvammenta  onoa  it  becomes  dear 
that  there  la  a  FMeral  reacue  squad  that  wUl 
uwmnaBtf  in  tha  nick  of  ta&? 

r.  ••  mmttt  all   reeognlze   who   the 

heneartariee  of  a  Pedval  guarantee 

would  be.  The  beaeflcUrlee  would 

na«  be  ttMM  who  Uve  and  work  in  Mew  Tork 

on^  bacauae    the    raaUy    essential    public 

MrvtoM  aHiat  and  win  eontlnue. 

The  prtiMry  beo^darlaa  would  be  the 
New  Tork  offldala  who  would  thus  escM>e 
re^onalMllty  tor  their  past  folUes  and  be 
further  ocuaed  from  making  the  hard  de- 
cl^ona  rwiolred  now  to  restore  the  city's  fis- 
cal integrity.  ' 

The  aocondary  beneficiaries  would  be  the 
iMge  Inraators  and  financial  InaUtutlons 
rao  purchased  these  securiues  anticipating 
%  high  tate  of  tax-free  return. 

.°^i^  "*"  *****  ^  oo  solution?  Not 
»t  all.  There  la  a  fair  and  sensible  way  to 
«olTe  thia  lame,  and  thto  to  the  way  to  do 

If  ttie  city  is  unaWe  to  act  to  provide  a 

ae»ns  of  meeting  lu  obligations,  a  neva  Una 
M  required  to  aasure  an   orderly  and  fair 

oeaaa  of  handling  the  situation. 
iJ^J'*^  know,  the  Constitution  empowers 
''25«'""  ***  •*»*<='  unWorm  bankruptcy 

ewe.  Therefore.  I  wUl  aubmit  to  the  Con- 
I  special  legislation  providing  the  Federal 
lourta  with  suAclent  authority  to  preside 
I  Z^.*^  orderly  ireoiganiaatlon  of  New  Tork 
( !lty  8  financial  affairs— should  that  become 
1  leoesaary. 

^  How  would  thto  work?  The  city,  with  State 
'  ^^T'Tib^^^'^  ^«  ■  petition  with  the  Fed- 
«ral  Dlatrlct  Court  In  Mew  Tork  under  a 
'  ^?*2I?**  "^  chapUr  XVI  of  the  Bankruptcr 
\  ^T^  P«tttion  would  sute  that  New  Tork 
<  »ty  to  unable  to  pay  its  debts  as  they  ma- 

^•Sf  ,*,°"ili*  »<=«"»P^ed  by  a  pro- 

22  IJ2.  ^  T!!i.^*°  wtjustment  of  Its 
«  ebta  with  Its  creditors. 

•  .Z^L***^  ^'"^  *'>^»"  then  be  author- 
1  led  to  aeeept  Jurtodletion  of  the  case  Then 

T2J^  «  ^'^**~*^  ■*-''^'  -^^ 

oT^Itf^  «»**^  ^  •-•ntlal  functions 
"  '  ■•*  ^o*  City  would  not  be  disrupted 

c^Ll^  *T^/  *«»t»»«^  1»ce  for  an 
^  ^^  P»«»  to  be  developed  so  that  the  city 
c  >nld  wcrk  out  arrangemenU  with  its  cred- 

VhOe  Hew  Torfc  city  works  out  a  oompro- 
n  toe  with  Ito  credtttn  the  eaaential  govern- 
nental  functlona  of  the  city  would  con- 
tl  aue. 


•a  the  eaant  «C  ^T*milt.  tha      

smaiiiil  will  ifosk  wtth  the  oourt  to 

that  polioe,  lire  and  other  eaanUal  Mrvlcaa 

tar  ttiapcataatlan  of  Ufa  and  prapartr  In 

Tfce  pwpoaea  laglslsMan  vui  inctade  iwo- 
**""»  •*■»  ■■  •  ttmMituu  at  Hew  Tcek  city 

pettttaBhig  the  oourt,  the  dty  aaust  not  only 
flto  »  good  faith  plan  for  payments  to  Its 
credltoBB  but  must  alao  present  a  program 
for  ^a«tag  the  fieeal  affairs  of  the  city  on  a 
sound  basto. 

In  ordei  to  meet  the  ehort  term  needs  of 
New  Totfc  City  the  eourt  would  be  en^ow- 
ered  to  authorise  debt  eertttcatce  eovctlng 
new  loans  to  the  city  which  would  be  paid 
out  of  future  revenues  ahead  of  other  cred- 
itors. 

Thus,  the  legislation  I  am  proposing  will 
do  three  eeaentlal  things. 

First.  It  will  prevent,  in  the  event  at  a 
defaiUt.  aU  New  Tork  City  funds  from  being 
tied  up  by  lawsuits. 

Second,  It  will  provide  the  conditions  for 
an  orderly  plan  to  •»  developed  for  pay- 
ments to  New  Tork'8  creditors  over  the  lone 
term.  ^ 

Third,  it  will  provide  a  way  for  new  bor- 
rowing to  be  secured  by  pledging  future 
revenues. 

I  don't  want  anybody  mtoled.  Tliis  pro- 
posed legtoUtion  will  not.  by  Itself,  put  the 
affairs  of  New  Tork  City  in  order.  Some 
hard  measures  must  be  taken  by  the  oO- 
clato  of  New  Tork  City  and  New  Tork  State. 
They  must  either  increase  revenues  or  cut 
expenditures  or  devise  some  combination 
that  will  bring  them  to  a  sound  financial 
position.  Careful  examination  boa  convinced 
me  that  those  measures  are  neither  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility  nor  beyond  the  de- 
mands of  reason.  If  they  are  taken.  New 
Tork  City  wUl,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
wglslation  I  am  proposing,  be  able  to  re- 
store Itself  as  a  fiUly  solvent  operation. 

To  siimmarlze,  the  approach  I  am  recom- 
mending to  thto:  If  New  Tork  faUs  to  act 
In  its  own  behalf,  orderly  proceedings  would 
then  be  supervised  by  a  Federal  Court. 

The  ones  who  would  be  meet  affected  by 
thto  course  would  be  those  who  are  now 
fighting  tooth  and  naU  to  protect  their  au- 
thority and  their  Investments;  New  Tork  of- 
ficlato  and  the  city's  creditors.  The  creditors 
wUl  not  be  wiped  out;  how  much  they  will 
be  hurt  will  depend  upon  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  city's  leaders. 

For  the  people  of  New  York,  thto  plan  wUl 
mean  that  eventlal  services  wUl  continue. 
There  may  be  some  temporary  inconveni- 
ences, but  that  wUl  be  true  of  any  solution 
that  to  adopted. 

For  the  financial  community,  the  default 
may  bring  some  temporary  dlfflcultlea  but  the 
repercussions  should  not  be  large  or  lone- 
las  ting.  " 

Wnally,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
thto  means  that  they  will  not  be  asked  to 
assume  a  burden  that  to  not  of  their  own 
making  and  should  not  become  their  respon- 
sibility. This  to  a  fair  and  sensible  way  to 
proceed. 

There  to  a  profound  lesson  for  all  Ameri- 
cans In  the  financial  experience  of  our  big- 
gest and  richest  dty. 

Though  we  are  the  richest  Nation  In  the 
world,  there  to  a  pracUcal  limit  to  our  public 
bounty.  Just  as  there  to  to  New  Tork's 

Other  cities,  other  SUtee  as  weU  as  the 
Federal  Oovemment  are  not  immune  to  the 
Inalrtloua  dtoeaae  from  which  New  Tork  to 
suffering.  Thto  sickness  to  brought  on  by 
fKU  and  yeare  of  higher  spending,  higher 
deficits,  more  inflation  and  more  borrowing 
to  pay  for  higher  spending,  higher  deficits 
end  on  and  on. 

It  to  a  progressive  disease  and  there  to  no 
painless  cure. 

Tboae  who  have  been  treating  New  Tork's 
ftnandal    aickneea    have    been    prescribing 
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_,.-    ,       ^ 'o*  the  same  political 

Mmnlant  that  has  proved  ao  popular  and 
«»Bj|rtU  m  WaAlngton  lor  ao  many  years, 
_li«Beof  ua  can  potnt  neompIeMy  guut- 
"■■  *■•■'  •*  Mew  XcKSi..  None  of  na  ahould 
■o»  0^^»  «Batort  or  pleMUiij  from  New 
TockTa  aaginlah. 
^te*   nether   can   we   let   the   contagion 

As  we  work  with  the  people  of  New  T«k 
to  overcome  their  dlfflciU  ties— and  they  wlU— 
we  must  never  forget  what  brought  thto  great 
centw  of  human  otvllteatlon  to  the  brink. 

If  we  go  on  qiendlng  more  than  we  have. 
IMwvlding  more  benefito  and  aervicee  thaa 
we  can  pay  for,  then  a  day  of  reckoning  will 
come  to  Waahlngton  and  the  whole  country 
jus*  aa  it  haa  to  Mew  Tork. 

I*t  me  ccmdude  with  one  qnestian  of  my 
own:  ' 

When  that  day  of  reckoning  cames.  who 
vrtU  baU  out  the  United  SUtes  of  America? 
Thank  you. 


"FOUR  LUXURY  TOWERS  TO  HOUSE 
THE  POOR  OPENING  IN  HARLEM" 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  wu 
given  permissl(m  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recobo  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeacues  an  article  which  appeared 
m  yesterdays  New  York  Times,  entiUed 
"Itour  Luxury  Towers  To  House  the  Poor 
Opening  in  Harlem."  Tlie  article  de- 
Bcriijes  the  conditions  at  a  federally  sub- 
sidized housing  project  which  is  scheduled 
to  open  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

■nie  project  consists  of  four  35 -story 
towers  whose  units  cost  an  average  of 
$6«,597  and  will  rent  for  $113.28.  Ameni- 
ties provided  for  the  convenience  of 
tenants  include  central  air-amdlUoning 
an  indoor  swimming  pool,  a  gymnasium! 
an  auditorium,  a  theater,  a  greenhouse, 
roof  laundry  rooms  and  play  areas,  an 
underground  garage  with  24-hour  service, 
brick  sidewalks,  and  terraced  landscaping 
complete  with  a  stream.  The  project's  di- 
rector, who  left  his  ministry  to  take  a 
117.200  per  year  job  with  tbf  project,  ex- 
plained: 

I  know  we  have  been  accused  of  overde- 
Blgnlng  for  the  poor,  but  we  are  concerned 
with  changing  people's  lives,  not  just  creating 
another  future  alum.  "^i-uik 


According  to  the  arUcle,  even  the 
States  urban  developm«it  corporaUon 
and  the  city's  housing  and  development 
coriwration  passed  up  partlcipaUon  in 
the  financing,  most  of  which  wlU  be  pro- 
vided by  HUD.  FHA,  a  consortium  of  New 
York  banks,  and  city  funds,  although  we 
fif^f  .P*^*^**^"*^  nimors  in  Washington 
that  the  city  is  running  short  of  funds. 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  many 
tax-paying  citizens  who  cannot  afford 
to  live  in  the  style  which  their  tax  dollars 
^  make  possible  for  some  of  the  poor 
of  New  York  City.  The  article  notes 
tnat — 

Depending  on  the  point  of  view,  the  proj- 
ect is  regarded  as  a  monument  to  government 
compassion  or  an  epitaph  on  bureaucratic 
folly. 

My  own  view  Is  that  this  should  truly 
be  an  "epitaph  on  bureaucratic  folly," 
and  that  it  is  about  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  begin  to  show  some  com- 
passion for  the  taxpayer. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  imanimeus  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  the  Times  article. 

The  article  follows : 
{From  the  Mew  Tork  Times,  Oct.  28.  U7&I 
Foua  LTixtiBT  Towxaw  To  HorsE  thk  Pooa 

OPBNINO    in    HA8I.KK 

(By  Robert  E.  Tomasson) 

A  federally  subsidized  housing  project  for 
the  poor  to  scheduled  to  open  'n  East  Harlem 
in  about  two  months  with  luxiu-y  features 
never  before  Included  In  low-Income  hou&lng 
in  the  United  States.  Depending  on  the  point 
of  view,  the  project  is  regarded  as  a  monu- 
ment to  government  compassion  or  an  epi- 
taph on  bureaucratic  folly. 

The  project  Is  Talno  Towers,  fovir  36-story 
buildings  with  a  total  of  656  apartments  on 
the  block  l>etween  122d  and  1284  StiMtB  and 
Second  and  Third  Avenues.  The  centrally 
alr-conditloned  towers  will  have  an  Indoor 
swimming  pool,  a  gymnasium,  an  auditorium, 
a  theatre,  a  greenhouse,  roof  laundry  rooms 
and  play  areas,  and  underground  parking 
with  attendants  24  hours  a  day. 

There  also  will  be  six-bedroom  triplex 
apartments  with  11-foot-hlgh  ceilings  and 
20-foot-long  balconies. 

Tentative  minimum  rent  for  the  six-bed- 
room apartments  to  $113.28,  including  util- 
ities, tmder  Federal  subsidy  plans  committed 
for  40  years. 

The  average  construction  cost  per  apart- 
ment to  $68,597,  by  far  the  largest  ever  In  this 
country  for  low-Income  housing.  Federal  ofQ- 
clals  say  that  the  $45-mailon  cost  of  the 
development  represents  the  largest  single 
allocation  for  a  community  project  ever  made 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  basic  features  of  the  project— which 
are  not  likely  to  be  matched  for  many  years, 
if  at  all,  m  low-income  hourtng — have  evoked 
strong  crltictom  from  city  and  state  housing 
officials.  Including  some  with  the  H.U.D.  it- 
self. 

MOmtESmENTTAI.    SPACE 

The  principal  criticism  is  of  the  large 
amount  of  nonresidential  space.  In  each 
building  the  first  six  floors — a  total  265,000 
square  feet,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  five 
and  one-half  floors  of  the  PanAm  Building — 
were  constructed  for  nonresidential  use. 

Thto  space  houses  some  of  the  amenities, 
but  Includes  large  areas  intended  for  agen- 
cies that  would  provide  educational  and 
medical  services  to  the  community  while 
paying  rent  that  would  be  used  to  keep 
apartment  rents  low. 

But  commercial  teiiants  have  not  turned 
up,  placing  the  elaborate  financing  of  Talno 
Towers  In  doubt. 

"They  got  everything  they  wanted  and  now 
they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  It,"  said 
an  official  In  the  local  H.U.D.  office,  refer- 
ring to  the  eonmiunity  sponsor,  the  East 
Harlem  Tenants  Council. 

S.  Winiam  Oreen,  regional  admlntotrator 
of  the  Fldetal  Agency,  said  that  because  of 
the  unprecedented  inclusion  of  nonresiden- 
tial space  In  a  federally  subsidized  housing 
project,  finiU  approval  had  been  given  In 
Wasblilgton. 

The  state's  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tion and  the  city's  Housing  and  Development 
Administration  had  considered  financing  the 
projecjt,  but  pulled  out  when  the  sponsoring 
group  insisted  on  Including  the  nonresiden- 
tial space. 

THE    MAM    Bcnun    IT 

The  guiding  force  behind  the  project  to 
Robert  Nlcol,  a  40-year  old  Presbyterian  min- 
ister who  left  an  East  Harlem  church  to  be- 
come the  full-time  $17,206-a-year  project 
admlntotrator.  He  offers  no  apologies  for  In- 
sisting on  the  nonresldeutial  qwee. 

"Tou  don't  predicate  providing  basic  and 
hunutne  aervlces  for  people  on  a  possible  fu- 
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ture  eollapee  In  the  market,"  he  said.  "It's 
a  question  of  whether  we  have  a  viable  dty 
or  go  on  building  alums  for  the  poor. 

'•I  know  we  hav*  hasn.  scwsrt  of  over- 
deslgnlng  for  the  poor,  tmt  w*  a(«  ooooemad 
with  changing  people's  lives,  not  just  creat- 
ing MM«t>i«r  future  Shun." 

••liook  there,"  Kir.  Nlool  said  as  be  stood  on 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  towers,  gesturing 
southward.  "From  112th  to  115th  Street. 
from  First  to  Seventh  Avenue,  a  whole  cor- 
ridor of  public  housing  built  In  the  nlneteeUf 
fifties  and  slxUes.  It  wiped  out  hundreds  of 
businesses  and  brought  a  tremendous  con- 
centration of  the  poor,  which  to  a  problem 
by  definition." 

TWO    WHO    FUIXED    OUT 

Two  major  tenants  that  Mr.  Nlcol  expected 
in  the  project  have  decided  not  to  rent  space 
there:  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  considered  estab- 
lishing a  bilingual  school. 

Mr.  Nlcol.  who  has  been  described  by  of- 
ficials who  have  worked  with  him  as  "dy- 
namic." "persuasive"  and  "intractable."  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  struggling  to  pre- 
serve his  dream  in  the  face  of  complex  fi- 
nancing. 

Most  of  the  initial  funds  came  from  con- 
struction loans,  totaling  $39-miUlon,  from 
a  consortium  of  nine  banks  headed  by  the 
Chemical  Bank.  AU  but  a  small  part  of  the 
40-year  7  per  cent  mortgages — one  for  each 
tower — are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Admlntotratlon. 

In  addition,  the  project  received  about  $6- 
miUlon  In  city  and  Federal  funds.  Including 
$3-milllon  from  H.UJJ.'s  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram, for  such  expenses  as  architect's  fees 
and  extensive  administrative  costs.  In  addi- 
tion. New  Tork  City  has  agreed  to  give  full 
propsrty-tax  abatement. 

Included  in  the  $3g-millioa  mortgages  are 
funds  to  pay  monthly  interest  until  the  proj- 
ect begins  receiving  income.  These  funds  can 
carry  the  project  until  the  last  tower  to  com- 
pleted next  June,  about  sijt  months  after 
families  start  moving  into  the  first  tower. 

Officials  at  the  Chemical  Bank  conceded 
that  the  timing  would  be  close.  If  the  interest 
reserve  runs  out  while  any  building  to  Incom- 
plete, the  result  could  be  a  mortgage  default. 
The  F.H.A.  would  then  pay  off  the  balance 
and  try  to  sell  the  buUdlngs  to  a  private 
developer. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  agreed  to  pay  an  Interest 
sub-sidy  of  $1,574,000  a  year  for  the  mort- 
gages, enough  to  reduce  the  7  per  cent  bank 
rate  to  about  2  per  cent.  In  addition,  it  to  to 
pay  $497,000  a  year  in  direct  rent  subsldiea 
lor  40  per  cent  of  the  tenants.  Taken  to- 
gether, interest  and  rent  subsldtos  are  a 
40-year  Federal  commitment  of  $82M-mll- 
llon. 

If,  as  now  seems  probSble,  TStno  Towers 
do  not  earn  the  projected  $1.2-mlUlon  a 
year  from  the  nonresidential  space,  residen- 
tial wUl  have  tio  Increase.  Thus,  even  with 
subsidies,  poor  families  may  not'  be  able  to 
afford  the  rents.  Thto,  in  turn,  would  jeopar- 
dize the  subsidies,  since  these  apply  to  fam- 
ilies already  receiving  welfare  paymenta. 

Mr.  Nlcol  said  that  tenants  had  already 
been  chosen  for  Talno  Towers — which  are 
named  for  an  ancient  tribe  of  Caribbean 
Indiana  in  honcr  of  East  Harlem's  largely 
Iltopanlc  population. 

Pint  preference  to  for  families  forc^  out 
of  slum  dwellings  that  were  demolished  to 
make  way  for  the  project.  Mr.  Nlcol  said 
that  the  East  Harlem  Tenants  CouncU  had 
maintained  contact  with  about  226  such 
families  that  bad  expressed  tntereet  In  Talno 
Towen.  Other  tenants  are  to  oome  from  the 
impoverished  neighborhood. 

All  tenants  will  be  required  to  attend  five 
three-hour  demonstrations  on  apartment 
and  project  upkeep. 


Qerard  SUverman  of  SUversoan  *  Clka. 
the  project  arohltecta,  said  that  a  ma  lor  de- 
sign goal  was  to  reduce  maintenance  prob- 
lems and  upkeep  coats.  Liobbles  and  haUs, 
for  example,  are  uuvisad  with  Italian 
moeaic  tllee  that  are  mippesea  to  be  aU  but 
impervious  to  graflitL  Other  eethetlc  fea- 
tures Include  brick  sidewalks  and  terraced 
landscaping  complete  with  a  stream. 


THE  REVISED  HOMEOWNERSHIP 
SUBSIDY  PROGRAM  IS  A  SNARE 
AMD  A  DELUSION . 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  iii  re-  • 
cently  announcing  a  revised  home  own- 
ership subsidy  program,  the  Secretary  • 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
bin  Development  observed  that  the  new 
program  differs  from  the  old  in  certain 
significant  aspects,  and  she  is  absolutely 
right  about  that. 

Unfortunately,  the  differences  are  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  beneficial  to 
low-income  families.  Just  the  opp<»ite, 
in  fact. 

Under  this  new  program,  the  home- 
owner must  make  a  down  pasrment  of 
at  least  3  percent  of  the  first  $2^,000, 
plus  10  percent  of  any  additional  amount 
of  the  purchase  price,  plus  all  closing 
or  t.ansfer  costs. 

Under  the  old  program,  the  minimum 
investment  was  $100. 

The  official  announcemoit  of  the  new 
■  program  states  that  "HUD  subsidy  pay- 
ments will  reduce  mortgage  interest 
costs  to  as  low  as  5  percent,"  but  the 
homeowner  must  c<»itrlbuto  at  least  20 
percent  of  his  adjusted  gross  Income  to- 
ward monthly  mortgage.  Insurance,  and 
taxes.  '' 

The  old  .program  i^rmitted  interest 
rates  as  low  as  1  percoit  for  the  home- 
owner. 

This  new  program,  which  has  the  of- 
ficially annoimced  purpose  of  spurring 
construction  and/ehabllitation  of  single- 
family  homes  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  is  a  snare  and  delusion. 
It  is  designed,  I  am  told,  to  help  people 
in  the  $9,000  to  |ll,0O,p  income  bracket. 
An  income  in  this  range,  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues,  is  not  considered  "low" 
among  the  people  of  the  ISth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas.  It  is  not  even 
looked  upon  as  moderate.  That  is  a  high 
income  to  most  of  the  people. in  my  r 
district. 

Tills  program  may  have  merits  of  its 
own,  but  there  Is  no  justification  for  put^^ 
ting' it  forward  as  one  designed  to  asslsi 
low-income  families  to  have  houses  of 
their  own.  It  wHl  be  no  help  at  all  In 
my  south  Texas  area.  We  are  being  un- 
fairly left  out  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  areas  and 
these  are  the  low-income  people  whose 
needs  are  greatest.  Tliose  needs  are  not 
touched  by  HUD's  revised  homeowner- 
ship  subsidy  plan.  It  is  futile  and  foolish'  - 
to  pretend  otherwise.  I  am  today  con- 
tacting Secretary  Carla  Hill  to  inform 
her  of  her  gross  omission  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  small  town  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  do  not  disagree  that  our  friends 
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of  ttie  kuve  clti«  need  assistance,  but  It 
sbotdd  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
niral  America. 


THE  PRBarPENTB  TAX  AND 
SPBNDJWO  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MCPAU.L  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tiie  Pres- 
ident's tax  and  qTending  proposal  wez«  a 
dramatic  production  prepared  for  Broad- 
way, it  wooM  bave  closed  weeks  ago  out 
of  town. 

The  reviews  from  newspaper  editorials 
acroM  ttae  country  have  been  almost 
unanimous  In  panning  the  proposal. 
Prom  St  Louis  to  Sacramento,  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Boston,  it  has  bombed. 

The  editorials  bristle  with  descriptions 
like  this:  ToUtical  gamesmanship,"  "un- 
wise, untimdy,  and  clearly  political," 
"flawed."  "pig  in  a  poke."  "deliberately 
obscure,"  "no  discernible  merit."  "hyped- 
up  political  rbetnic,"  "approached  dem- 
agoguery,"  "poUtical  gimmick." 

Zta  ataort.  the  critics  have  written  the 
proposal  off  as  a  better-to-be-forgotten 
flop. 

The  common  thread  running  through 
much  of  the  comment  is  that  the  Pres- 
ident, In  seridng  to  tie  a  tax  cut  to  an 
CQniTalent  reduction  in  spending,  was 
POlitleany  mothrated.  and  that  the  plan 
is  unwise,  unrealistic,  Impossible,  or  all 
three. 

Tliis  is  almost  precisely  what  congres- 
slonal  leaders  said  when  the  administra- 
tton  first  unreiled  its  production  on  Oc- 
tober C. 
As  Speaker  Albut  said: 
Vor  the  OoagreM  to  act  «hi  the  President's 
prapoasd  bttdgM  oaUing  without  the  fuU  r«- 
^^^■w  raqoirad  uaOar  the  Budget  Act  would 
npraauut  a  frantal  MMvUt  on  the  new  budget 
proeeas  whUb.  glTaa  the  CoogreaB  Ita  beat  hope 
ct  acting  naponaibly  on  budget  matten.  It 
would  be  abortai^ted  to  take  this  acUon  now 
and  destroy  the  proceae  which  would  achieve 
the  aought-after  objective  of  budget  control 
for  tbe  future. 

Tlie  process  is  working. 

TWs  Prlday  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  scheduled  to  report  out  the 
seccmd  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1976. 
and  this  could  be  on  the  House  floor  as 
eariy  as  next  week. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  writing  a  responsible  tax 
reform— tax  cut  package  that  will  be  on 
the  House  floor  in  eaiiy  November. 

To  dlsnu>t  this  process  in  response  to 
the  FreBldent's  p<ditical  gimmickry 
would  be  folly. 

What  we  are  dealing  with,  of  course, 
is  much  more  important  than  a  theat- 
rical extravagansa.  We  are  deahng  with 
fundamental  economic  policy,  which 
could,  if  properly  designed,  be  a  major 
force  in  reducing  unemploymoit  and  in- 
flation in  what  continues  to  be  a  troubted 
ectmomy.  We  will  enact  a  responsible  tax 
cut.  And  we  will  take  a  hard  look  at 
Qoveixunent  spending  through  our  new 
procedures  for  considering  tbe  budget 

Tbe  President,  instead,  has  tried  to 
construct  a  neat  morality  play  mas- 
querading as  ecomHnic  policy.  But  the 
peoDle  have  seen  through  the  farce,  and 
there  bam  been  scant  applause. 

I  insert  exocorpto  from  the  editorial 
comment  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


MUwaukae  Sentinel,  October  8,  1»76: 
"*o<d'a  tax  plan  la  clearly  exceaaive.  It 
wlU  not  provide  a  sb-onger  foundation  for 
economic  recovery,  but  Instead  provide  a 
flnaer  foundaticMi  for  Port's  campaign  for 
re-election. 

•Politics  and  responsible  economic  policies 
don't  mix.  Ford's  unwise,  untimely  and 
clearly  political  approach  proves  that." 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  October  10,  1976: 
The  Presidents  proposal  "is  a  bad  bargain. 
...  By  making  hu  tax  plan  contingent  on 
a  pig-ln-a-poke  spending  ceiling,  Mr.  Pord 
has  made  debate  of  ths  tax  proposal  Itself 
academic.  The  President  s  plan  may  well  be 
needed  and  it  may  well  be  more  effective  in 
the  way  it  is  structured  than  the  1976  tax 
cuts  that  are  to  be  extended  in  1976,  but  the 
President's  threat  of  a  veto  without  an  ac- 
companying spending  limit  pledge  reduces 
the  whole  business  to  campaign  rhetoric.  " 
Newsday.   Long   Island,    October   8,    1975: 
'Ford's  plan  borrows  heavily  from  the  Nixon 
program  not  only  in  language  and  ideology 
but,  sadly.  In  technique  as  well.  It  Is  deUb- 
eratsly  obscure  in  detail.  It  makes  promises 
that  even  the  P»r3sldent  must  know  he  can- 
not keep.  It  includes  a  built-in  scapegoat- 
Congress— in  the  case  of  faUure.  If  Pord  had 
deliberately  set  out  to  confuse  the  critical 
Issue  of  whether  this  year's  tax"  cuts  should 
be  extended  in  1976  as  a  vital  antirecession- 
ary measure,  he  could  not  have  done  a  better 
Job," 

Sacramento  Bee,  October  8,  1975:  "Presi- 
dent Ford's  proposed  $28  billion  permanent 
tax  cut,  linked  to  an  Impractical  celling  on 
federal  spending,  is  flawed  In  so  many  ways 
It  warrants  rejection  by  Congress  .  .  .  Ford 
has  decUred  Congress  must  take  the  whole 
package — tax  cut  plus  spending  ceiling — or 
else.  The  legislators  don't  have  to  play  this 
kind  of  political  gamesmanship  with  the 
economy.  Congress  should  address  the  tax 
cut  with  a  more  responsible  and  equitable 
program,  preferably  an  extension  for  Just  a 
year  of  the  1976  reduction.  It  should  stand 
nrm  against  any  attempt  to  tie  its  hands  on 
spending." 

MlnneapollR  Tribune,  October  8,  1975: 
"President  Pord  made  another  campaign 
speech  Monday  night  (October  6).  Had  It 
been  merely  a  Ooldwatered-down  version  of 
orthodox  economic  conservatism,  his  tele- 
vision and  radio  address  might  have  been  in 
order  even  with  elections  more  than  a  year 
away.  But  in  this  speech,  a  Ux  and  budget 
proposal,  the  President  seemed  Intent  on 
masking  the  inadequacies  of  what  he  offered 
with  polemic  that  at  times  approached  dema- 
goguery  .  .  .  President  Fwd's  predecessor 
waa  fond  of  the  extravagant  phrase,  evident- 
ly on  the  assumption  that  if  something 
coxUd  be  described  as  the  first  ever  or  the 
most  significant  since  the  Creation,  it  would 
be  popular.  I  propose  tax  reductions  totaling 
$38  billion — the  biggest  in  our  history,'  Pord 
said  Monday  night.  The  spirit  of  NUon  lives  ' 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Poet-Herald,  October 
8,  1976:  "Praaldent  Ford's  proposal  to  cut 
taxes  $28  bUUon  In  1976  may  be  good  presi- 
dential politics,  but  it's  a  depresslngly  dreary 
example  of  the  infiatlonary,  pie-in-the-sky 
economics  that  Ford  himself  has  beeii 
preaching  so  strongly  against." 

Washington  Post,  October  8, 1975:  "As  eco- 
nomic policy,  both  sides  of  the  Presidents 
new  position  are  defective.  The  tax  cuts  may 
make  him  popiUar.  but  they  go  weU  beyond 
the  stimulus  that  the  country  now  requires. 
It  would  have  been  enough  to  continue  the 
present  temporary  reductions  and  perhaps 
make  them  permanent.  The  attempt  to  cor- 
ner Congress  Into  a  pledge  on  spending  is 
merely  polemic,  and  promises  to  make  his  re- 
lationship with  the  Capitol  less  productive 
than  ever. 

"As  the  overture  to  an  election  campaign, 
thte  tax  program  reflects  a  dismaying  de- 
gree of  Intellectual  confusion,  and  a  growing 
tendency  to  lunge  at  big  splashy  numbers. 
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It  is  the  same  tendency  that  was  dlnlayed 
last  month  In  the  President's  misguided  pro- 
posal to  pour  $100  bUllon  of  subsidized  loans 
and  guarantees  into  the  energy  Industry 
The  administration  argues  that  deficits  are 
bad,  but  It  wants  to  cut  taxes  without  any 
reaUstic  or  precise  proposal  for  cuttina 
spending."  " 

Washington  Star,  October  7,   1976:   "Does 

President  Ford  have  an  economic  policy? a 

strategy  attimed  to  present  and  expected  eco- 
nomic conditions,  aimed  at  producing  the 
elusive  combination  of  prosperity  and  price 
stabUlty? 

"If  anyone  in  the  Executive  Branch  is  de- 
vising such  a  policy  these  days,  the  word  is 
not  getting  to  the  top.  Some  of  Mr.  Ford's 
recent  pronouncements,  on  matters  having 
great  Import  for  the  economic  future,  seem 
to  have  been  delivered  without  particular 
thought  to  the  economy. 

"The  President  has  admitted  as  much  with 
respect  to  his  proposal  for  $28  bUllon  In 
1976  tax  cuts,  to  be  foUowed  nine  months 
later  by  equivalent  budget  cuts  for  Fiscal 
1977. 

"Mr.  Fords  idea  Is  to  twin  the  proposed  Ux 
cut  and  budget  celling  as  means  of  rein- 
ing in  the  growth  of  the  government.  If  Con- 
gress shoxUd  refuse  to  adopt  the  ceUing  he 
says,  he  would  veto  any  tax  relief  for  next 
year,  including  the  desirable  extension  of  the 
1975  anti-recession  tax  cuts.  Then  withhold- 
ing taxes  would  rise  after  January  1.  If  the 
nation's  recovery  from  the  receeaion  shoiUd 
be  stalled ;  too  bad. 

"That  kind  of  thinking  may  make  political 
sense,  it  outpromlses  congressional  tax-cut- 
ters whUe  appealing  to  the  anU-big  govern- 
ment sentiments  of  Republicans  who  might 
be  drawn  to  a  Reagan  candidacy.  If  it  leads 
to  a  stalemate  that  hurts  the  economy,  blame 
Congress. 

"But  this  political  rationale  has  nothing  to 
do  with  economic  policy,  except  In  the  sense 
that  Ignoring  economic  implications  \b  bad 
policy." 

New  York  Times,  October  13,  1975:  "As  a 
diversionary  maneuver  to  distract  attenUon 
from  a  bleak  record  of  economic  mismanage- 
ment over  the  last  seven  years  by  the  Nixon 
and  Fort  Administrations,  the  tax-and- 
budget  cut  proposal  has  some  political  use- 
fulness. It  has  no  other  discernible  merit .  .  . 
HU  tax  message  U  not  the  serious  program 
of  a  responsible  leader.  It  Is  a  poUtical  chi- 
mera projected  by  a  candidate  playing  for 
votes  in  a  year-off  election  instead  of  seek- 
ing realistic  answers  to  the  challenge  of  un- 
employment and  inflation." 

Chicago  Sun-Times.  October  12  1976- 
"With  the  economy  stUl  closer  to  recession 
than  to  recovery.  President  Ford  has  sought 
confrontation  with  Congress  over  fiscal  policy 
rather  than  compromise.  The  hyped-up 
political  rhetoric  that  accompanies  this 
strategy  can  only  delay  and  confuse  resolu- 
tion of  the  most  urgent  problem  now  before 
the  government . . . 

"WhUe  the  ideological  Implications  of  a 
large  national  government  are  of  widespread 
concern,  Pord  misreads  and  underestimates 
the  pubUc  mind  by  seeking  political  gain  in 
simplistic  answers.  Just  reducing  federal 
spending  by  $28  bUlion  as  Ford  suggests,  does 
not  meet  the  pubUc's  demand  that  the  gov- 
ernment serve  Its  needs  efBciently." 

Loe  Angeles  Times,  Octol>er  8,  1075:  "In 
broad  terms  ...  we  believe  that  F<»d  is  right 
In  his  call  for  a  prudent  dose  of  fiscal  stimu- 
lus to  the  econcany  .  .  .  But  the  President's 
Insistence  on  a  formal  link  between  tax  cuts 
and  a  tight  rein  on  spending  Is  a  political 
gimmick.  Democratic  leaders  In  Congress 
have  quite  rlghUy  Ubeled  It  'preposterous.' 
.  .  .  The  Administration,  after  all,  will  not 
even  present  its  own  version  of  which  spend- 
ing programs  should  be  cut  by  how  much 
untU  January.  After  that.  Congress  will  pro- 
ceed under  Its  promising  new  machinery  for 
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budget  consideration  to  assert  its  own  Judg- 
ment on  natloiuil  priorities." 

Cincinnati  Poet,  October  18,  1876:  "What 
the  President  reaUy  has  done  Is  dasle  Itie 
pubUc  with  a  propoeed  package  to  cut  taxes 
and  spending  that  has  almost  no  chance  of 
being  enacted  Into  law." 

Newark  Star  Ledger,  October  9,  1976: 
".  .  .  Nor  ia  there  any  fiscal  reality  in  Mr. 
Ford's  insistence  that  the  proposed  $28  bil- 
lion in  tax  reductions  be  offset  by  an  equiv- 
alent cut  In  federal  expendltvires.  It  Is  a 
contentious  position  that  the  President 
should  be  fully  aware  Is  unattalimble;  there 
Is  simply  no  way  that  such  a  large  amount 
can  be  removed  from  the  government  budget 
without  substantial  reductions  In  essential 
social  programs." 

Boston  Globe.  October  8.  1975:  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  "would  tend  to  perpetuate  a 
sluggish  economy  and  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. And  It  threatens  a  new  clash  between 
Congress  and  the  Administration  over  edu- 
cation. Job  training,  health,  the  environ- 
ment— replete  with  vetoes  and  override 
fights.  That  Is  the  sttiff  of  politics,  but  will 
the  nation  really  move  ahead?" 

Chicago  Tribune,  October  10,  1975:  "In 
sum,  Mr.  Port's  proposal  sounds  extremely 
attractive,  and  In  theory  might  work.  In 
actuality.  It  means  asking  a  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  to  promise  that  It  will 
carry  out  a  Republican  President's  fiscal 
policies  without  knowing  what  those  possi- 
bilities may  Involve — and  that  may  be  called 
a  practical  Impossibility.  Whatever  the  bene- 
fits might  be,  Mr.  Ford  cannot  realistically 
expect  Congress  to  sign  this  blank  check. 
Its  refusal  to  do  so  may  give  him  a  strong 
election  Issue,  but  we  frankly  would  prefer 
a  program  with  a  chance  of  succeeding." 

New  Tork  Times.  October  17,  1975:  The 
President's  contention  that  his  fiscal  package 
would  have  no  significant  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy In  the  short  run  Is  at  best  disin- 
genuous. Since  his  $28  billion  in  tax  cuts 
would  start  on  Jan.  1 — about  nine  months 
before  the  spending  cuts — what  he  has  real- 
ly offered  Is  a  highly  Inflationary  (or  stimula- 
tive) fiscal  policy  for  the  first  part  of  the 
year — culminating.  It  may  be  noted.  In  the 
month  of  the  Presidential  election.  Asked  at 
his  news  conference  last  week  whether  this 
was  not  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  effect 
of  bis  plan,  Mr.  Fort's  response  was  that 
any  time  Congress  wanted  to  put  a  spending 
limit  on  the  last  six  months  of  fiscal  1976, 
he  would  ue  "right  there  helping  them." 

"This  mixture  of  political  guile,  favors  to 
special  Interests,  Ideological  cant  and  fiscal 
Irresponsibility  merely  fortifies  the  loss  of 
confidence  of  the  American  people  In  the 
capacity  of  their  Ctovemment  to  manage  the 
economy — and  their  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  Integrity  of  Oovemment." 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  following  comments 
are  from  editorial  and  financial  page 
analyses  and  opinion: 

NetB  Tork  Daily  News,  October  9,  1975 
(Ct4>ltol  Stuff  by  James  Welghart) :  "It's 
CUT — From  Those  Folks  Who  Brought  you 
WIN"— 

"Perhaps  the  memory  of  Ford's  political 
loss  with  the  WIN  program  has  caused  some 
of  the  shrewder  Republicans  on  Capitol  HIU 
to  be  a  bit  slow  In  embracing  tbe  President's 
new  lower-taxes  and  leas-spending  program. 
As  Rep.  Sam  Stelger  (R.-Arle.)  obeerved  at  a 
Congressional  briefing  on  the  plan  by  top 
administration  economic  advisers,  'It  has  the 
awful  ring  of  a  used-car  merchandizing  pro- 
gram.' " 

Evaru  and  Novak,  syndicate  1  column.  Oc- 
tober 11.  1976:  "Mr.  Fort's  new  fiscal  pack- 
age. In  fact,  U  strategy  rather  than  sub- 
stance." 

Btatimore  Sun,  October  13.  1075  (Perspec- 
tive page  by  Art  Pine) :  "The  problem  Is  the 
magnitude  and  timing  of  the  package's  vari- 
ous compooenta — and  the  administration's 


cavalier  disregard  for  the  realities  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process — made  the  entire 
White  House  exercise  little  more  than  a  bla- 
tant political  oharade.  Indeed,  as  late  as  tbe 
previous  Friday,  administration  economic 
advisers  still  were  working  on  a  more  sensible 
package  Involving  a  simple  extension  of  this 
year's  cuts,  combined  with  a  plea  for  spend- 
ing holddowns.  "Sometime  that  afternoon,' 
one  Insider  concedes  ruefully,  'the  polltlcftl 
guys  came  In  and  the  whole  thing  exploded.' 
What  emerged  was  a  campaign  document  for 
the  1976  election.  The  President  would  set 
up  a  straw-man  to  run  against  for  the  bulk 
of  next  year." 

Newsweek,  October  20,  1075  (Paul  A.  Sam- 
uelson) :  "The  President's  speech  had  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  getting  the  country  out 
of  the  recession  and  Into  a  more  rapid  re- 
covery. It  merely  launched  a  controversial 
proposal  congenial  primarily  to  his  Republi- 
can adherents,  and  their  right  wing  at 
that . . . 

"Indeed,  If  Pord  Insists  on  a  cut  In  expen- 
diture equal  to  any  cut  In  taxes,  the  best 
time  for  It  would  be  in  a  period  of  too  much 
employment,  a  period  of  too  little  imemploy- 
ment.  For  the  plain  truth  Is  that  the  Ford 
deal  would  be  contractionary  on  employment 
and  production." 

National  Observer,  October  18.  1975  (This 
Week  In  Washington,  by  Mark  R.  Arnold) : 
"In  proposing  a  dollar-for-dollar  reduction 
In  both  Federal  taxes  and  Federal  spending 
next  year.  President  Ford  seemingly  has  cho- 
sen the  ultimatum  route.  Although  coupling 
the  two  Issues  may  be  politically  appealing. 
Congress  won't  play  the  President's  game. 
And  early  predictions  are  that  It  will  be  the 
President  who  either  backs  down  or  gets  the 
blame  for  higher  taxes." 

Kansas  City  Times.  October  11, 1075  (Wash- 
ington Review,  by  Joseph  A.  Lastellc) :  "The 
quality  of  the  advice  being  given  Fort  by 
his  advisers  also  Is  subject  to  question.  It 
was  Just  a  year  ago  that  he  proposed  a  6 
per  cent  Increase  In  taxes  following  the  eco- 
nomic summit  at  the  White  House  that 
dwelled  on  Inflation  while  the  nation  slipped 
Into  recession  and  Its  consequent  high  un- 
employment. Then  Fort  scrapped  that  plan 
and  shifted  to  the  antirecession  temi>orary 
bill  with  tax  cuts  after  working  out  a  com- 
promise wiUi  Congress.  So  Uie  package  being 
offered  now  Is  subject  to  suspicion  and  hoots 
of  "preposterous"  and  "unrealistic"  by  the 
Democratic-controlled  Congress." 

New  Tork  Times,  October  12,  1975  (The 
Economic  Scene,  by  Thomas  E.  Mullaney) : 
"In  assessing  the  Administration's  plan,  ana- 
lysts addreseed  themselves  to  these  basic 
questldns:  Is  It  feasible?  Is  all  of  It  neces- 
sary? Would  It  aid  the  bumpy  economic 
recovery  now  underway?  Would  It  be  infia- 
tlonary? 

"On  all  accounts.  It  seems,  the  answers 
were  generally  unsatisfactory.  That's  why  It 
appears  to  stand  about  as  much  chance  of 
survival  as  a  snowball  In  Hell  .  .  . 

"Prof.  Walter  Heller  of  the  University  of 
Mlimesota.  who  had  been  chief  economic 
adviser  to  the  last  two  Democratic  Admin- 
istrations, expressed  a  rather  typical  view: 

"  'It's  Important  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
The  President's  plan  takes  away  more  than 
It  gives.  If  it  were  to  lead  eventually  to  a 
failure  to  extend  the  lOTS  tax  cuts  or  a  si- 
multaneous cut  In  expenditures.  It  would 
put  a  real  crimp  In  the  economic  recovery.' " 
Washington  Post,  October  12,  1075  (Bobart 
Rowen):  "Well,  maybe  It's  dever  poUtics. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Ford  will  eome  off  as  the  ^tostle 
of  freedom,  and  the  Demoormts  will  be  typed 
as  socialistic  big  spenders  who  wouldn't  give 
the  nioney  back  to  the  people. 

'3ut  others  may  see  through  the  whole 
thing,  observing  that  hefty  tax  cuts  would 
come  Jan.  1,  but  that  the  budget-cutting 
ax  wouldn't  be  swung  untn  Oct.  1,  1076 — too 
late  to  have  an  Imptkct  by  Election  Day." 
Washington  Post,  October  15,  1975  (David 


S.  Broder) :  "With  unemployment  over 
8  percent  and  the  economy  still  functioning 
far  below  capacity,  this  is  no  time  to  take 
risks  with  recovery. 

"But  that  Is  precisely  what  Mr.  Fort  la 
proposing  to  do.  He  is  not  promising  a  tax 
cut.  Quite  the  contrary.  He  Is  Jeopardizing 
an  otherwise  certain  tax  cut  by  threatening 
to  veto  a  new  tax  blU  unless  it  Is  tied  to  a 
spending  celling. 

"That  spending  ceUlng  Is  as  artificial  as 
a  Halloween  hobgoblin.  Neither  Mr.  Ford  nor 
any  member  of  his  administration  has  yet 
stepped  forwart  to  explain  or  Justify  the 
magic  of  the  $395  billion  number." 

Washington  Post.  Octol>er  19,  1975  (Hobart 
Rowen) :  Clearly,  the  President's  program 
was  pasted  together  without  much  considera- 
tion of  the  economic  Impact.  Even  the 
politics'  could  not  have  been  thoroughly 
researched,  bacause — by  promising  to  veto 
any  tax  bill  unaccompanied  by  offsetting 
spending  reductions — tbe  President  may  have 
painted  himself  Into  a  comer. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  October  21,  1076  (by 
James  P.  Gannon) :  "This  confusing  pattern 
has  undermined  the  credibility  of  Mr.  Ford's 
economic  advisers  and  spokesmen,  and  has 
cast  doubt  on  the  President's  consistency 
and  control.  It  Is  worth  noting  that,  since 
the  beginning  of  his  administration.  Mr.  Ford 
has  displayed  a  curious  penchant  for  pro- 
posing economic  programs  with  fanfare,  and 
then  abandoning  them  . . . 

"The  President  has  a  right  to  change  his 
mind  and  adapt  his  program  to  changing 
economic  conditions,  of  course.  But  the  rec- 
ord of  flip-flop  and  tA^vax  raises  questions: 
Win  this  month's  brainchild  be  next  month's 
stepchild?" 

This  Wall  Street  Journal  sullcle  was 
reprinted  in  its  entirety  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  23.  pages 
33793  and  33794. 

Copies  of  the  full  editorials  and  edi- 
torial page  comments  from  which  the 
portions  above  have  been  excerpted.are 
available  at  the  whip's  ofiOce,  Jack 
McDonald,  5-5604. 


MAirS  INHtJMANITY  TO  MAN 

<Mt.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poet 
said,  we  recall.  "Man's  inhumanity  to 
man  makes  countless  millions  mourn." 
At  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  in- 
humanity to  man  is  so  many  parts  of  ths 
world  it  Is  exceedingly  fitting  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  8, 
1975  passed  a  resolution  to  designate 
AprU  24.  1975  as  "National  Day  of 
Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man."  This  resolution  calls  upon  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  a  day  for  all  the  victims  of 
genocide,  especially  those  of  American 
ancestry  who  succumbed  to  genocide 
perpetrated  in  1915.  Neither  the  history 
nor  the  memory  of  men  will  ever  fail  to 
record  this  unspeakable  tragedy  to  an 
innocent  people.  I  am  sorry  I  had  not 
returned  from  an  official  visit  to  the 
IntMrparUamentary  Union  nweting  in  Sri 
Lanka  when  this  resolution  was  voted 
upon  in  the  House.  I  would  strongly  have 
supported  it.  I  hope  history  wHl  never 
reveal  the  repetition  of  such  atrocities 
and  tragedies.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tnehide  a 
copy  of  House  Joint  Resolution  14B,  to 
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which  I  nf«cz«d.  In  the  Rsooro  follow, 
ing  my  remarks. 

HJ.  Rmb.  148 
Meaolved  bg  the  Senate  and  Houte  o/ 
RefrMeKtotioe*  of  tht  Vnited  Statet  of 
Amertcm  in  Con^rest  ataembled.  That 
Aprn  M,  1978.  la  txertj  deidgnated  as 
"Natkuua  Day  ot  Remembrance  of  Man's 
Inhumanity  to  Man",  and  th»  Preaident  of 
Um  QoHad  Stataa  la  aatborizad  and  re- 
quaatad  to  lama  a  prodamaMon  calling  upon 
tb«  peopte  of  tba  United  SUtea  to  obaerre 
8ucb  da^  aa  a  day  of  Mmembranoe  for  aU 
tha  alcttna  of  ganoclde.  eapeclaUy  thoaa  of 
Armenlaa  anoa«k)ry  who  succumbed  to  tb« 
BMMctda  paipatnted  In  1916.  and  in  whoae 
memory  thla  date  la  commemorated  by  aU 
Armanlans  and  their  friends  throughout  the 
world. 


October  29,  1975 


THE  CASTRO  CONNECTION 


(Ifr.  FBPPBR  asked  and  wa«  given 
pemlMlan  to  eztaad  his  remarks  at  this 
polDt  In  the  Bboou  and  to  include  ex- 
tnuMMMm^ter.) 

lir.  F^PPBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know.  I 
am  aore,  of  mjr  contJniitng  concern  over 
ttiepalMnovi  iNvsenee  of  Castro  oom- 
vtaaBtam  oo  ovr  OailbbeaB  doorstep.  In 
thkcoonectlon  I  wiatt  to  can  to  the  at- 
tentton  vi  oar  eoUeasuea-a  recent  tele- 
tMom  cdltoclal  hf  Dr.  Ifanolo  Reyes, 
t'OMa  nem  odttor  for  tdevisioa  station 
WTVJ  tai  Idami.  entUJed  "The  Castro 
Cooneetion.'*  I  include  the  text  of  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Recobs: 
Tax  CaaxBo  Connkctiok 
There  la  a  very  tntereatlug  and  focal  point 
that  needa  to  be  studied,  analyzed  aiul  in- 
vaatlgatad  In  dlArent  parts  of  the  world. 
It  could  be  caned  The  Castro  Connection. 
At  tlila  stage  I  am  sure  that  The  Castro 
Oomiaetkn  la  being  studied  and  analyzed  by 
^^tt^fnti  aatf  iBtaraaUonal  obserrers,  by  those 
who  atody  Coraign  policy  and  fundamentally 
by  thoaa  authorttlea  who  Inyestlgate  crimes. 
TlMMa  In  favor  of  the  d«tente  even  if  they 
*^  '*?'['  ****  ■'>^  bUnd.  preaching  against 
any  dlatuihanoes  have  to  realize  that  The 
Castn  Onnnaetton  wlU  spring  out  any  min- 
ute now  wtth  ail  its  Intensity  and  with  great 
n*  tor  th*  aaenrlty  and  peace  of  the  nations 
or  the  Waatara  H«miq>here. 

In  the  paat,  Vtanelaco  Camsfino  Oeno,  the 
"y*^*?*"  BapahUc  general  dis^>peared  in 
*  Ty?*  **  *****  ooontry  .  .  .  some  time  later 
i*-4Maand  ooee  more  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
puMle  leading  a  amaU  guerrtUa  group.  The 
nrwBlniran  BapubUc  air  force  immediately 
took  acttan  sad  Caamaao  died,  and  his  group 
dlaaoired.  Bat  the  Information  released  was 
that  on  aereral  oceailona  Camaano  was  in 
tratotag  to  Ortente  province  in  Cuba.  It  is 
idmoat  tmipoaiMile  that  such  a  well  known 
penon  aa  Oamaano  would  disappear  from 
the  ftae  wocltf  and  oould  not  be  aeen  except 
If  ha  had  hidden  htiilnd  the  Iron  CurUtai. 
The  qinatloo  now  la:  was  there  a  Castro 
Coonacttonf 

Tha  dUef  of  the  Portuguese  navy,  a  well 
known  num  tat  his  leftist  activities,  visited 
Oiha.  ta  the  oalddle  or  the  turmoU  that  has 
toMwhlpplaglilB  eountry.  Pidel  Caatro  made 
■■weal  ilatemaiiii  in  favor  of  the  com- 
munists In  Bortogal  and  the  question  arises. 
Was  there  a  Caatio  Connection? 

Beveral  waeks  a«o  the  aaelstant  Secretary 
tor  lattaaoMrteaa  affairs  in  Washington, 
JP51«  •••"B.  said  they  would  observe 
Coha'B  aood  fiiith  la  their  attitude  towaids 
(hs  Puerto  Blean  ease.  Three  days  later 
Sg**"*  ■•*•  •  po*»nous  attack  against  the 
vPSm*  ■ratea  goveiuaient  accusing  him  of 
"Wwyg  Pasrto  Bleo.  And  he  even  formed 
•■jMiinWaiial  Ooagreaa  in  faver  of  Puerto 
K»0"s  urMMndaaee  where  many  oommunlat 
pemDaimea  atUnded.  The  act  in  itself  ^n- 


stltutea  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  no  Inter- 
veDtkm  doctrine  In  the  internal  offalra  of 
other  oountrlea.  thla  time  the  United  States. 
And  again  the  question  arises:  Was  there  a 
Castro  connection? 

In  one  of  the  most  recent  acts  ...  in  the 
detenuon  of  Patty  Hearst  with  three  of  her 
""""tules  .  .  .  the  question  we've  been  ask- 
ing before  might  very  weU  arise  here.  We 
remember  that  Patty  Hearst's  nickname  waa 
"Tanla",  the  famous  guerrilla  woman  who 
was  "Che"  Guevara's  lover,  who  was  killed  In 
Bolivia. 

We  must  recall  that  In  one  of  the  tapes 
sent  by  Patty  Hearst  to  the  news  media  and 
broadcasted  by  CBS  network  she  spoke  sev- 
eral words  in  Spanish.  I  recognized  those 
words  immediately  because  she  repeated  the 
famous  Castro's  slogan:  "Fatherland  or 
Death,  we  shaU  win". 

When  she  was  arrested  in  San  Francisco 
she  had  those  words  written  down  somewhere 
in  the  room  where  she  was  hiding.  She  be- 
longed to  the  Symbionese  Liberation  army 
which  was  spoken  of  in  a  boastful  way  by 
the  Conunxinlst  radio  of  Cuba. 

One  of  the  three  persons  arrested  along 
with  Patty  Hearst  was  Wendy  Toshlmura,  30 
years  old  and  accused  by  the  federal  author- 
ities of  attempting  to  blow  up  the  ROTC 
biaiding  in  Berkeley. 

It  waa  informed  that  the  Yoshimura 
woman  was  in  Cuba  for  a  whole  .summer 
along  with  the  so-caUed  "Venceremos  Bri- 
gade" cutting  sugar  cane  for  Castro's  regime. 
And  again  the  queMtlon  arises:  Is  there  a 
Castro  connection? 

In  the  last  times  there  has  been  much  In- 
formation and  speculations  about  John  F 
Kennedy's  tragic  death.  The  Warren  Com- 
miasion  said  there  was  only  one  assassin:  Lee 
Harvey  Oewald.  Nevertheless,  Oswald  be- 
longed to  the  Fair  PUy  Committee  for  Cuba 
and  was  an  active  member  of  that  organiza- 
tion. Several  months  before  the  Kennedy  as- 
MBSlnatlon  Oewald  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Soviet  Union  through  Cuba.  For  that  purpose 
he  went  to  Mexico.  Was  there  a  Castro  con- 
nection In  his  plans? 

This  ia  the  same  question  many  people  ask 
and  with  a  d«Unte  or  without  one;  It  must  be 
given  an  answer  ...  so  that  the  real  truth 
and  justice  be  disclosed  guaranteeing  the 
peace  and  security  of  countries. 


Four    Freedoms    Mean    So    MtJCH    To    Me 
(Freedom  from  fear  or  want;  freedom  of 
speech  and  religion). 

(By   Al    Price) 
As  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waves  high,  unfurled 

My  freedom  speaks  to  all  the  world. 
We  fought  and  won  our  right  to  say. 

What  thoughts  are  in  our  hearts  each  dav 
We're  free  to  work  and  to  succeed 

To  receive  our  nation's  help  In  need. 
No  one  dares  to  call  me  odd 

I'm  free  to  pray  to  my  own  God. 
If  my  leaders  act  unwise 

I  can  speak  and  criticize. 
My  spirit  soars  in  liberty 

At  what  my  land  has  given  me. 
Lawmakers  know  they're  not  beyond 

The  laws  to  which  we  all  respond. 
And  though  we're  short  on  history 

"Unique"  is  our  democracy. 
Four  freedoms  mean  so  much  to  me. 

My  heart  Is  filled  with  ecstacy 
At  what  my  land  has  given  me. 

My  spirit  soars  with  liberty 
When  the  Stars  and  Stripes  wave  over  me 


WHAT  FREEDOM  MEANS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bicen- 
tennial, our  Nation's  200th  birthday.  Is 
almost  upon  us.  As  such,  we  as  a  nation 
<rf  diverse  races,  religions  and  cultures 
are  now  afforded  the  opportunity  to  re- 
flect up<Mi  our  rich  heritage  and  the 
unl4ue  offerings  of  many  individuals  in 
the  formation  and  development  of 
America's  history.  This  is  a  national  cele- 
bration—a celebration  of  the  past  in 
which  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  those 
democratic  ideals  which  have  helped  this 
Nation  to  grow  and  to  prosper. 

Tlierefore,  hi  tlie  sphit  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial, and  in  commemoration  of  our 
Nation's  Ideals.  I  am  honored  to  submit 
a  beautiful  poem  written  by  Mr.  Al  Price, 
a  Florida  resident.  Mr.  Price  was  awarded 
a  plaque  by  the  Pour  Freedoms  Civic 
Club  in  whining  first  prize  in  their  Bicen- 
tennial contest  for  a  poem  on  "What 
Freedom  Means  to  Me."  I  believe  all  will 
enjoy  and  profit  from  the  stirring  senti- 
ments expressed  in  this  poem.  Hence,  I 
hiclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Price's  poem 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  : 


ENDORSING  PRESIDENT  FORD'S 
PLAN  WITH  RESPECT  TO  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  hi  the  Rioord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSEIX)T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
satisfaction  with  the  plan  proposed  today 
by  President  Ford  for  revising  the  Fed- 
eral bankruptcy  laws  to  enable  New  York 
City  to  achieve  an  arrangementt  with  its 
creditors. 

This  will  be  an  excellent  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  when  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  act  In  a  care- 
ful, deliberate,  and  rational  manner, 
rather  than  in  an  atmo^here  of  hys- 
teria. Too  often  we  consider  proposals 
which  are  labeled  "emergency"  so  that 
we  will  suspend  our  normal  judgment. 
Rather  than  consider  the  true  merits, 
we  are  invited  to  plead  temporary  in- 
sanity and  to  say  that  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  our  actions,  for  they  were 
taken  in  order  to  avoid  chaos. 

Ignoring  the  call  to  stampede,  the 
President  has  established  an  orderly 
procedure  for  dealing  with  the  inevitable 
default,  and  you  will  see  that  chaos  will 
not  result.  On  the  contrary,  those  city. 
State,  and  Federal  ofiScials  who  have 
believed  in  and  practiced  fiscal  responsi- 
bihty  can  now  take  heart  and  reap  in 
the  marketplace  the  rewards  of  sound 
management. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  would  Ignore 
the  implications  of  the  New  York  City 
situation  for  the  Federal  Government 
should  note  the  President's  words. 

If  we  go  on  spending  more  than  we  have, 
providing  more  beneflta  and  aervloea  than 
we  can  pay  for,  then  a  day  of  reckoning  wUI 
come  to  Washington  and  the  whole  countrv 
Just  as  it  has  to  New  York. 

•  •  »  *  » 

MOien  that  day  of  reckoning  comes,  who 
vlll  ball  out  the  United  States  of  America? 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uuaiUmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  ui  which  to 
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revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bUl  (H.R.  10049). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeddon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BAUCTJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  special  order  today  of  the 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  HORTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  ,  for  tomorrow,  October  30, 1975, 
on  account  of  attending  the  funeral  of  a 
personal  friend. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Pettis)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nolan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baucus)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Perkins,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Madden,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  BAincAN,  to  revise  and  extend  just 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  debt  limit  bill 
(H.R.  10049) . 

Mr.  McFall,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Recorb  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$644. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Pettis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  McClosket. 

Mr.  CONTX. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Htdx  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Callfonila  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Baldus. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California  in  thi-ee 
instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Moakley  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Spellman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RonsH. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  10  instancies. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baucus)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia: 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Blouin. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Litton. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.ms),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, October  30,  1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1946.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  add  a  new  chapter  thereto  providing 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  debts  of  major 
municipalities  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-289);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1947.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  76-6,  finding  and  determining  that  It  is 
In  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  permit  the  sale  to  Kgypt  of  600,000  metric 
tons  of  wheat/wheat  fiour  and  4,200  metric 
tons  of  tobacco  and/or  tobacco  products  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  section  103(d)  (3)  and 
(4)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

1048.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transtnlttlng 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


1949.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  the  statute  authorizing  the  gar- 
nishment of  payments  of  remuneration  for 
employment  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  certain  chUd  support  and  alimony  pay- 
ment orders;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
Recitved  From  the  Comptrou.es  General 

1960.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranamitting  a 
report  on  the  use  of  adjusted  tax  data  as  an 
element  In  the  allocation  of  revenue  shar- 
ing funds,  pvu'suant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921,  the  Accounting  and  Au- 
diting Act  of  1060,  and  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Goveriunent  Operations. 

1961.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  U.S.  policy  for  the  East  Asia  Regional 
Economic  Development  Program;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
and  International  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  8.  24.  An  act  to  carry  into  eSect 
certain  provisions  of  the  Patent  Cooperation 
Treaty,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-692).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJi.  9432.  A  bill  to  am^nd 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  order 
to  provide  for  quarterly  payment,  rather  than 
annual  payment,  to  the  Government  of  the 
Vlrgm  Islands  of  amounts  equal  to  mternal 
revenue  collections  made  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles produced  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
transported  to  the  United  States;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-503).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  HH.  9771. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970;  with  imiendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-594).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TBAOUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  HM.  10230.  A  biU  to  establish 
a  science  and  technology  policy  for  the 
United  States,  to  provide  for  scientific  and 
technological  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
President,  to  provide  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  ways  and  means  for  improving  the 
Federal  effort  In  scientific  research  and  in- 
formation handling,  and  in  the  use  thereof, 
to  amend  Ihe  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  94-695).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  suid  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota : 
H.R.  10416.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  deferral  of 
gain  from  sale  or  exchange  of  certain  live- 
stock due  to  flooding;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  hlmaelf,  Ms. 

ScRBoanaa,  Ms.  Spkllman,  Mr.  Lorr, 

Mr.  Beviu.,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 

Mr.  Baucus,  and  Mr.  Bowxn)  : 

H.R.    10417.   A  blU  to  amend  secUon  218 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that 
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States  hMriag  a^«ej])eau  entered  into  tlaete- 
vaOm  wm  cnnaniie  to  HMke  aocUl  wcuctty 


ita  and  nporte  on  a  ealendar-qiMitar 
B  tlMOoauatMM  oa  Ways  and  limu. 


beita:  to 

BrlfeaMRAB08<tfAtalwm»  ( 

aelC  lifc>  BooHAxeir,  iSr.  JM 

Ur.OoLLaa  at  Tezu.  Mr.  Bna,  «fr. 
now,  Mr.  Dav  Daioxl.  Mr.  Whub, 
Mr.  MoifTGOMZKT,  Mr.  Hughes,  end 

H.B-  IMML  A  MB  to  emend  section  901(e) 
ct  the  MasaMsB  Anaodments  of  1873;  to  tbe 
OomoUMss  SB  JMuwtkm  sad  Labor. 

Bf  ift.  POBD  o(  MkAlgen  (for  hlm- 

Mtf  sad  Mr.  Clat)  : 

HJ.  1— 1».  A  ba  to  emend  section  2106 

I  Obde  so  tluht  enqdoyees  ot 

instaramentelitles  wm 

I  of  tba  VS.  Oo««m- 

J  by  laws  admlnlirtered  by 

Oi'iinni lesion;  to  the  Com- 

mtttsa  en  put  OOoa  and  CUtU  Service. 
Bf  Ur.  KAMmtOTOW: 
HJt.  10410.  A  bin  to  estabUsh  a  Mew  Eng- 
j^ad  neglonal  Cower  and  Environmental 
Protsetloii  A0BOCJ  for  tbe  puzpoee  of  assur- 
tag  adequata  sad  reUabto  low-cost  electric 
Vo^^  t»  tbs  peoftle  at  Hew  England,  pro- 
teetlac  Mid  ewhietnt  tbe  onvlraoinMit,  and 
psofMlac  a  veiUels  for  rsssarch  and  develop- 
ment ptognuna;  to  tba  Oommlttee  on  Inter- 
stats  and  nreign  Oommeroe. 

HJL  lOMl.  A  bin  to  provide  for  financial 
niMaaea  %■  poMle  Intwfeums  in  nuclear 
UMBMaf  yvooaadbigs;  to  thr  Joint  Commit- 
tee ea  Ateade  Basrsr- 

By  Mr.  BOOU  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MOAXUnr): 
H.R.  IMn.  A  bm  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
xyni  at  ttks  Social  aecunty  Act  to  broaden 
the  eowiiaga  at  toa»  health  services  under 
**»  wiiylswHtaiy  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gw—  Mtd  reaaore  the  lOO-vlsit  limitation 
pcsHUtly  mfsUeaUtB  thereto,  and  to  eWmi. 
urte  tta  wquUament  that  an  IndlvMoal 
'^••d  Afllsd  ttcirrtng  care  in  order  to  qxiallfy 
for  sue9kMrflee%  to  amend  part  A  of  such 
title  to  tmarltae  the  coverage  of  poetboepl- 
t^  fcp—  hgtftt  aervlees  thereimder,  to 
amend  tUto  SIX  of  such  act  to  require  the 
inrinaloa  of  taaaae  health  services  in  a  SUte's 
n»dleald  ptociam  for  elderly  persons  who 
woold  ottarlsa  require  nursing  home  care, 
to  reqolra  cootilbataoiiB  by  adult  children 
toward  their  parents'  nursing  and  home 
b«Jtb  care  eipenaee  under  the  medicaid 
program,  to  provide  expanded  Federal  f  tmd- 
iag  flor  ooagregate  boasiiig  for  the  aiiyiecfd 
aad  tba  elderly,  and  for  other  purposes; 
lolAtly  to  the  CoainUttees  on  Wave  and 
Maaas.  aad  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oosnmeroe. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland : 
HJl.  lOttS.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reventie  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  at  a  rate  of  6  percent  on 
excess  amounts  withheld  from  inldviduals' 
wages;    to   the    Ckxnmittee    on    Ways    and 


By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
HJl.  10434.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  M,  Vaited  States  Code,  to  authorise 
coet-of-Uvlng  adjTistment  of  rates  at  disa- 
bility ooaiparaatlon;  to  the  Conumttee  on 
Veterans' Affatn. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER  (for  himself,  Mr 
HAWKINS,  and  Mr.  MAOXHRE) : 
HJl.  lOtSS.  A  bill  to  require  In  all  cases 
court  ordan  for  tbe  IntercepUon  of  ctan- 
munlcattoos  by  electronic  and  other  devlcea. 
for  ttia  antanag  d  any  xaaUaace,  for  the 
^ralog  of  any  maU,  for  the  inspection  or 
"  «<  certain  recorda,  and  for 
ta  ttaa  CoBuaittee  on  tlM 


By  Mr.   M06HXB    (for   himself,   Mr. 
CAaa.  Mrs.  Rbckub  of  Massachu- 
»•**«.     Mr.     JDToaos,     and     Mr. 
LmTAs) : 
H.B.  10428.  A  bill  to  deny  Members  of  Con- 
gress any  Increase  in  pay  under  any  law 
passed,  or  plan  or  recommendation  received 
daring  a  Congress  unless  such  Incraaae  la  to 
take  effect  not  earlier  than  tbe  first  day  of 
the  next  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
ByMr.  ROONEY: 
HJl.  10427.  A  bill  to  improve  existing  ter- 
tiary eye  centers,  to  examine  the  delivery  of 
eye  care  to  the  general  public,  and  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  implementing  a  system  of 
twtlaor   eye   care   centers   throughout    the 
United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  RUPPE: 
^H^  10428.  A  bill  granting  authority  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Army  to  renew  the  license 
of  the  Ira  D.  MacLachlan  Post  No.  8.  The 
American  Legion,  Sault  Salnte  Marie,  Mich 
to  use  a  certain  parcel  of  land  in  Saint  Marys 
Palls  Canal  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  10429.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapters  2  and  21  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  voluntary  agreements  between  ministers 
and  their  employers  to  treat  ministers  as  em- 
ployed persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means. 

HJl.  10430.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  State 
diall  be  required  to  apply  a  means  test,  or 
limit  benefits  on  the  basis  of  federally  pre- 
scribed income  levels  In  determining  the  in- 
dividuals for  whom  education,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  socialization,  or  associated 
services  may  be  provided  thereunder,  tf  such 
services  are  provided  In  a  manner  constetent 
with  certain  specified  State  programs;  to  th. 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  SKUBTTZ: 
HJl.  10431.  A  bOl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  certain  in- 
twnatlonal  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insnlar  Alfairs. 

„_"y  *"•  TAYK>R  of  North  Cawaina; 
».      „„^**¥    A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  23,  1908.  and  the  act  of  March  1,  l»ii 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  amount 
Of  money  paid  to  States  and  counties  under 
such  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  STEED. 
H.J.  Res.  710.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
anddireet  tbe  Indian  Claims  Commission 
to  determine  the  amount  of  a  claim  of  the 
Seininola  NatiMi  of  Oklahoma  and  to  render 
final  Judgment  thereon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LATTA  (for  hhnseU,  Mr.  Dcu- 
CAK   of   Tennessee,    Mr.    Touno   of 
Florida,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Baov- 
Hnx,    Mr.    Tkxm,    Mr.    Loxx.    Mr. 
I        8ifTi«B,     Mr.     Oilman,     and     Mr 
I        Bttcranan)  : 
H;   Con.   Bee.   463.   Concurrent   resolution 
to  declare  that  total  Federal  oudget  outlavs 
for  fiscal  year   1977  shall  not  exceed  W95 
bUUon;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Budget 
ByMr.DRINAN: 
H.   Res.   829.   Resolution   expressing    dls- 
ap^oval  of  the  deferral  of  budget  authority 
reperted  by  the  Prealdent  on  October  23;  to 
the  Committee  on  i^iproprlatlons. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
©"Nehj.,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Axchex, 
Mr.  AsoifOK,  Mr.  Adoabbo,  Mr.  Badu.- 
LO,  Mr.  axL,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bo- 
land,  Mr.  BROTHnx,  Mr.  Buscenek, 
Mr.BuaKE  of  Florida,  Mr.  Btkon,  Mr. 
CEDEBBEac,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Coch- 
aAN,   Mr.   COHEH,   Mr.   Collins   of 
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Texas.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Oblamit 
Mr.    Dbvinx,    Mr.    DaawiWMu.    lb 

Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Edoab)  : 
H.  Res.  830.  Resolution  to  cita  Bob  a>iM 
for  distinguished  and  meritorious  s<»Tio8  to 

J?'*,?'*^*"*  ■'"*  ^  *^«  «»™»  of  freedott^ 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  ■«»"• 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  hhnself.  Mr.  Eshle- 
man,  Mr.  ESLEVBOBN.  Mr.  Flowe>s 
Mr.  F«rr,   Mr.   Oilman,  Mr.   Oinn 
Mr.  Oolowateh,  Mr.  Gkadison,  Mr' 
OCYEa,  Mr.  Hackdokn,  Mr.  Hansen! 
Mr.    Hastings.    Mr.    Hubbaes,    Mr' 
Hughes,  Mr.  Htbe,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Hasten.  Mr.  Ketcrom 
Mr.  KiNONESS,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Lorr 
Mr.   Lloyd  of  California,   and  Mr' 
Mazzoli)  : 
H.  Res.  831.  Resolution  to  cite  Bob  Hope  for 
distinguished  and  meritorious  service  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  KEMP   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN,   Mr.  Mblchek.   Mr.   Michel 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mollohan 
Mr.   MONTOOMHIT,   Mr.   Mom,,   Mr' 
MuKFHT  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mtees  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr 
NowAK,  Mr.  Pkppkk.  Mrs.  Pettis.  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Risenhoov- 
ER,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rooino,  Mr.  Rous- 
selot,   Mr.   Simon,  Mr.   Sisk,   Mrs 
Spellman,  and  Mr.  Spence)  : 
H.  Res.  832.  Resolution  to  cite  Bob  Hope 
for  dlstingiushed  and  meritorious  servioe  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  M-.  J. 
WnxiAM  Stanton,  Mr.  Steioi»  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Symin«ron.  Mr.  Yal- 
coTT,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  TKekn,  Mr. 
Wamplks,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Wtdleb,  Mr.  Yotjng  of  Florida! 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Zefeketti, 
Mr.  BiAcci.  Mr.  Russo,  and  Mr.  Hin- 

SHAW)  : 

H.  Res.  838.  Resolution  to  cite  Bob  Hope 
for  distinguished  and  meritorious  service  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself.  Mr.  ars- 
te«,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Oarza,  Mr.  Digcs,  Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT,  Mr.  EviNS  Of  Tennesscs,  Mr 

HlCHTOWEB,   Mr.   JARMAN,   Mr.   JONES 

of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Myers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Robe>ts, 
Mr.  Runnels.  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Sbk. 
Ms.  SMrrH  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Teacux. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  CalUomia. 
Mr.    Rinaloo.    and    Mr.    Taylor   of 
Missouri) : 
H.  Res.   834.  Resolution  to  condemn  the 
United  Nations  Third  Committee  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  ^Imself.  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.   Kazen,  Mr.  AuCom,  Mr. 
Bennett,   Mr.   Fary,    Mr.   Jeffords. 
Mr.   Thornton,   and   Mr.   Bi^leson 
of  Texas) : 
H.   Res.   835.  Resolution   to   condemn   the 
United  Nations  Third  Committee  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL: 
H.B.  10433.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  J. 
Walter  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
ByMr.  HEBXRT: 
H.R.  10434.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Montenegro    Oorbitz,    M.D.,    Mrs.    OorbltE, 
and  their  2-year-old  son;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

277.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Jeanne  N.  Lyons,  West  Covins,  Calif.,  and 
others,  relative  to  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

278.  Also,  petition  of  John  F.  McManus, 
Belmont,  Mass.,  and  others,  relative  to  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  8603 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 

On  page  22,  line  3,  after  the  section  des- 
ignation "(9)"  Insert  the  designation  "(a)"; 
and 

On  page  22,  after  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Section  3622  (b)  (3)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "(3)  the  requirement  that 
each  class  of  mail  or  type  of  mall  service 
bear  the  direct  and  indirect  postal  costs  at- 
tributable to  that  class  of  mail  or  type  (in- 
cluding the  costs  caused  by  variability  with 
volume,  and  all  of  the  costs  caused  by  the 
collection,  transportation,  processing,  stor- 
ing, and  delivery  of  each  class  of  mail  or  type 
of  mall  service),  plus  that  portion  of  aU 
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other  postal  costs  reasonably  assignable  to 
such  class  or  type;'  " 

On  page  22,  line  12,  aftor  the  words  "  'rates' 
and"  Insert  the  following  new  language:  "by 
amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  revenue  received  from  rates  tot 
mall  under  former  sections  4368,  4462  (b) 
and  (c),  and  4664  (b)  and  (c)  shaU  not,  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  the  sixteenth  year 
following  the  effective  date  of  the  first  rate 
decision  applicable  to  those  classes  and  kinds, 
exceed  those  proposed  changes  In  the  rates 
of  pK>stage,  and  In  fees  for  postal  service,  re- 
quested on  September  18,  1975,  by  the  Unltod 
Statos  Postal  Service  in  a  request  bearing 
Postal  Rate  Commission  Docket  Nximber  R76- 
1,  for  those  classes  of  maU. 

"Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  con- 
clusion of  any  rate  case  Involving  these 
classes  of  mail,  the  Postel  Service  shall  re- 
port to  the  appropriate  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  an  estimate  of  the 
revenue  to  be  obtained  by  application  of 
this  subsection  and  Its  appropriate  separate 
rate  schedule  and  an  estimate  of  tbe  revenue 
which  would  be  obtained  If  Section  3622  were 
applicable  to  these  classes  of  mall,  for  the 
succeeding  twelve  month  period;  and". 

On  page  22,  line  12,  strike  the  word  "there- 
or*  and  msert  In  lieu  of  this  word  the  words 
"of  section  3626  ",  and" 

Strike  the  language  from  page  26,  line  24, 
through  page  32,  line  26. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 

Add  the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  (  )  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3622(a)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Postal 
Service  may  submit  such  proposals  for  rate 
adjustments  as  it  deems  suitable,  except  that 
no  such  proposal  may  include  a  rate  increase 
for  any  class  of  mail  that  exceeds  the  aver- 
age percent  rise  In  the  price  index  for  the 
12-month  period  Immediately  preceding  the 
month  prior  to  the  month  In  which  such 
proposal  is  submitted.". 

(b)  Section  8624  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 
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"(f)  No  recommended  decision  trans- 
mitted by  the  Commission  tinder  this  sec- 
tion may  include  a  rate  increase  for  any 
class  of  maU  that  exceeds  the  average  per- 
cent rise  in  the  price  index  for  the  12-month 
period  immediately  preceding  the  month 
prior  to  the  month  In  which  the  request  for 
a  recommended  decision  was  submitted  to 
the  Commission.". 

(c)  Section  3625  (b)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Ls  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "No  deci- 
sion of  the  Oovernors  under  this  section  may 
include  a  rate  increase  for  any  class  of  maU 
that  exceeds  the  average- percent  rise  In  the 
price  index  for  tbe  12-month  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  month  prior  to  the 
month  In  which  the  proposal  for  a  recom- 
mended decision  was  submitted  to  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  under  section  3622  of  this 
title.". 

(d)  Section  102  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph    (2); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (3)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

( 3 )  by  adding  tbe  following  subparagraph : 
"(4)   'price  .index'   means   the   Consumer 

Price  Index  (all  items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3622(a) 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "From  time  to  time"  and  In- 
serting the  following:  "From  time  to  time, 
but  no  more  frequently  than  once  during 
any  12-month  period,". 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (b),  <c) 
and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
temporary  and  permanent  rates  established 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  for  a  recommended  decision 
by  the  United  States  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion dated  September  18,  1975,  bearing  Postal 
Rate  Commission  Docket  Number  R76-1 . 
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LITTLE    JOURNEYS    TO    LANDS    OP 
LIYINQ  FAITHS 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS     >^ 

or   north   CAROLINA  J 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STSTOS 

WednescLay,  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Wilmington,  N.C.. 
Rabbi  Martin  M.  Weitz,  has  prepared  a 
booklet  for  12  congregations  in  historic 
Wilmington,  which  calls  to  our  attention 
the  religious  foundations  of  the  American 
republic. 

Dr.  Weitz  is  resident  lecturer  in  Judaic 
Studies  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  Wilmington,  and  is  presently  serv- 
ing as  Chairman  of  the  Bicentennial 
Heritage  Committee — 1976 — for  New 
Hanover  County. 

The  booklet  will  be  distributed  as 
part  of  a  pre-Thanksgiving  Day  event 
to  strengthen  religious  understanding 
among  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  congregations  in  the  Wilmington 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  gratitude 
to  all  of  those  in  Wilmington  who  have 
made  this  bocdElet  possible,  and  ask 
unanimous    c(Misent    that    Dr,    Weitz' 


introductory  statement  to  this  worthy 
publication  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Introduction 
(By  Dr.  Martin  M.  Weitz) 

We  offer  this  booklet  as  a  ^irltual  "sou- 
venir" for  our  "Little  Journeys  to  Lands  of 
Living  Faiths"  which  we  share  together  in  a 
pre-Thanksgiving  mood  of  Faith  and  Free- 
dom, Religion  and  Democracy,  by  visiting  a 
dozen  of  our  sanctuaries  in  Historic  Wilming- 
ton— Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish — each  of 
which  is  at  least  100  years  old  as  a  congrer 
gatlon.  Many  congregations  are  much  older 
while  some  are  younger,  although  some  of 
their  sanctuaries  may  equal  the  life-span 
of  the  congregations  while  others  -are  young- 
er. All  of  them  participate  in  the  motif  of 
the  Bicentennial  on  November  9  and  16,  and 
recall  the  lifeline  of  our  heritage  from  the 
Sons  of  Jacob  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and 
beyond — in  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving  in  our 
own  American  landscape. 

We  express  profound  appreciation  to  aU 
ministers  of  these  historic  congregations  as 
cosponsors  of  our  venture,  whose  brief  his- 
tories are  included  In  these  pages,  together 
with  the  sketohes  by  our  art-collaborator, 
Ronald  WUllams.  To  him  we  owe  special 
thanlM  for  his  "compositions",  and  other 
helpful  labors.  We  tender  our  gratitude  to 
BUI  Reaves  of  the  Wilmington  Star-News  for 


his  review  of  historical  data  and  counsel,  to 
Marlon  Hall  McTyre  for  her  service  of  typ- 
ing, to  Robert  Lane  and  Joseph  Holman  of 
Belk-Berrys  for  their  aid,  to  the  Bicenten- 
nial Heritage  Committee,  the  Residents  of 
Old  Wilmington,  the  Historic  Wilmington 
Foundation,  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  Historical 
Society  and  other  groups  for  their  encourage- 
ment and  endorsement. 

Democracy,  "a  form  of  government  in 
which  the  supreme  power  .is  retained  by  the 
people  and  exercised  by  them  directly  or 
Indlrecily."  has  helped  Religion  In  America 
In  that  It  has  freed  Religion  from  the  State. 
It  has  helped  Increase  spiritual  values  in 
labors  of  religious  organizations  because  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  It  has 
afforded  equality  of  status  to  all  religious 
by  a  freedom  from  state  salaries  and  super- 
vision. It  has  increased  the  content  of  good- 
will by  "making  America  safe  for  differ- 
ences" In  religion  and  culture,  differences 
upon  which  America  depends  for  Democracy 
Itself. 

Religion  . . .  "man's  quest  for  values  as 
lofty  as  love  of  Dlety  and  as  ample  as  needs 
of  humanity"  . . .  has  aided  Democracy  In 
the  following  ways:  (1)  Religious  principles 
have  prompted  all  the  great  migration 
from  "Plymouth  Rock  to  Bills  Island".  (2) 
It  has  yielded  over  60,000,000  'refugees"  or 
'  PUgrlms".  (3)  Moral  forces  in  America, 
from  the  Blbllocracy  of  the  Puritans  to  the 
latest  messages  and  actions  of  our  Presi- 
dents,   have    derived   from   religious   roots. 
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"An  OMn  are  created  equal"  Is  but  poUtlcal 
tranaUttoa  of  the  religious  value,  "Love  thy 
Nelghhor".   (4)   Bellglon  has  aided  Democ- 
racy by  edueattonal  enterprise  in  thonaands 
of  shrines  where  minians  still  find  their  sole 
means  for  culture  as  weU  as  faith,  old  and 
new,  where  thoiisands  find  their  way  from 
literacy  to  Uberature,  and  In  scores  of  foun- 
dations and  hospitals  and  similar  institu- 
tions where  faith  In  life  u  restored.  (5)  Re- 
ligion, too,  has  saved  the  very  soul  of  De- 
moCTacf — as  it  Is  doing  for  the  atomic  age 
acroaa  America — by  countless  cnisades  for 
pnbUc  health,  clean  government,  protection 
of  the  vMk  and  the  old,  aboUtion  of  slav- 
ery. eWnrtaatlon  of  slums,  growing  protec- 
tion   aoeortted    the    underprlvUeged    every- 
where. Tiu  Uberty  BeD  Itself  with  lU  "Pro- 
dalm  Uberty"  and  the  seal  of  the  United 
States   with   its  Bed  Sea   Crossing,   testify 
that  the  mml  of  American  Democracy  stems 
from  Religion. 

la  our  Bicentennial  year,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Constitution  are  pre- 
cious «Dl7  bManaa  their  ideas  are  endear- 
ing and  eodartng.  Ttuj  are  tender  documents 
from  the  past  with  the  glow  of  poeterlty  be- 
l>la4  tlMB.  Tbey  are  a  blending  of  Religion 
and  Osaoerae7  whereby  Faith  and  Freedom 
bow  b«f ore  radiant  hi^>e . . . 

We  dedicate  this  booUet  to  Faith  and 
n«eA>aa,  Bellglon  and  Democracy,  and 
their  Impact  on  each  other  throughout  our 
history  until  this  very  Bicentennial  Tear . . . 
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SBrrr-THRM  Percent  Favob  Ndcixaji 
Powxa  Plants 
The  American  public  favors  nuclear  power 
plants  more  than  political,  business  and  en- 
vironmental leaders  thlhk  they  do. 

Tliafs  one  of  the  conclusions  of  a  survey 
by  Louis  Harris  &  AssocUtes  released  In  early 
August.  The  survey  found  that  63' c  of  the 
Aznerlcan  people  favor  the  building  of  more 
nuclear  power  pUnts  in  the  U.S.  (with  19% 
opposed  and  18%  not  sure).  But  the  survey 
also  discovered  that  only  42 ':r  of  political 
leaders  think  the  public  wants  more  nuclear 
power  plants.  And  only  36 'c  of  business 
leaders.  45 --i  of  public  utilities  regulators  and 
38  -  of  environmenUl  leaders  believe  the 
public  wants  more  nuclear  power  pUnts. 

The  Harris  findings  are  similar  to  flndiiii's 
of  a  1973  PEPCO  survey  of  the  company  s 
service  area.  In  the  PKPCO  survey,  approxi- 
mately 66%  of  the  people  favored  nuclear 
power  plants  to  fossil  fuel  plants. 

The  Harris  survey  also  found  that  people 
who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  operatmg 
nuclear  generators  favor  that  form  of  en- 
ergy about  as  much  as  the  public  at  large 
Seventy-five  percent  of  residents  of  ^n 
Onofre.  Calif..  58%  of  those  in  Morris  Hi 
and  66',,  of  those  in  Indian  Point  ny' 
favor  the  construction  of  more  nuclear 
plants. 

The  survey  also  found  that  in  matters  of 
nuclear  power,  people  place  greatest  reliance 
upon  scientists,  rather  than  on  government 
leaders,  environmentallsto  or  the  media 
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saves  lives  and  property;  prevents  some 
crimes  and  provides  quick  poUce  response 
to  those  that  occur. 


RANSACKING 


POLL  SHOWS  63  PERCENT  OP 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  FAVOR  NXJ- 
CLgAR  POWER  PLANTS— ONLY  19 
PERCENT  OPPOSE 


"911"  HOT  LINE  FOR 
EMERGENCIES 


HON. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  YKNinEssEX 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  197S 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  poU  Indicates  that  the  Ameri- 
can peoide  have  accepted  nuclear  power 
planti  and  the  nuclear  power  technology 
M  sn  attemattre  to  conventional  sources 
of  eleetrlc  power. 

Tbe  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  in  a 
recent  publication  reported  that  this  txM 
br  Louis  Harris  ft  Associates  showed 
that  83  percent  of  the  American  people 
favw  nuclear  power  while  only  19  per- 
cent are  opposed — with  18  percent  hav- 
ing no  opinion. 

The  Harris  poll  also  showed  that  citi- 
zens IMng  in  areas  where  nuclear  power 
plants  are  now  operating  are  as  favor- 
ably Inclined  toward  nuclear  power  as 
other  Americans. 

While  nuclear  power  continues  to  come 
uniler  attack  from  some  quarters,  the 
great  body  of  available  evidence  is  that 
nuclear  powerplante  an  safe  and  need- 
ed. The  substantial  majority  of  the  scl- 
*P**flc  community  stQxports  nuclear 
power  as  the  only  current  practical  al- 
ternative power  source  to  fossil  fuels. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  nu- 
clMT  power  I  place  the  article  fh>m  the 
utility  pubUcatlim  In  the  Recokd  here- 
with. 

The  article  f<dIow8: 


J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF  nrouNA 
IN  THE.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1975 
Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
started  a  series  of  floor  speeches  describ- 
ing the  cities  and  towns  where  the  "911" 
emergency  telephone  number  is  operat- 
ing. I  am  doing  this  by  State  with  the 
hope  that  many  of  our  colleagues  will  be 
^le  to  determine  thereby  where  In  their 
State  "91 1-  is  available  and  where  lack- 
ing. Ultimately,  I  hope  this  will  lead  them 
to  encourage  communities  not  presently 
on -gil"  to  adopt  it. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  my  own  State 
on  this  score.  In  Indiana  there  are  now 
15  cities  with  "911".  In  fact,  the  first  city 
In  the  Bell  Telephone  System  to  adopt 
911  was  my  hometown  of  Huntington 
M..  and  that  was  back  in  1968.  Since 
then  we  have  added:  KendaUville,  Gar- 
rett, Anderson.  Muncie,  Frankfort 
Au^un.  Bloomlngton,  Bluffton,  Craw- 
fordsvllle,  Martinsville,  South  Bend, 
Mlshawaka,  Cohimbus,  Wabash. 

In  1976  Bedford,  Russlavllle.  Green- 
town,  Kokomo,  Ten  City,  Cannelton,  Vln- 
cennes,  and  Indianapolis  are  scheduled 
to  be  added  to  this  growing  list  of  Indiana 
ciUes  which  will  enjoy  the  simple,  three 
digit  emergency  telephone  number.  Then 
in  1977  Fort  Wayne  and  Sullivan  expect 
to  be  added  to  this  list. 

If  this  schedule  Is  followed,  by  the  end 
of  1977  over  2  mlUlon  people  out  of  a 
State  population  that  is  5.3  million  will 
have  the  "911"  service.  Indiana  Is  out  In 
front  In  adopting  this  fast  and  simple 
emorgency    telephone    number    which 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29.  1975 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker 
all  those  seeking  pubUc  office  search  for 
the  magic  formula  which  will  assure  In- 
stant success  at  the  polls  and  the  ever- 

«r1*i??,-^"PP°'^  °^  **>e^  constituents 
With  the  PresIdenUal  and  congressional 
election  season  just  around  the  comer 
1?^  ^^^^«  this  opportunity  to  shar^ 
with  my  colleagues  some  valuable  advice 
offered  by  a  wise  farmer  from  my  dis- 

editor  of  tlie  Spencer  Evening  World  in 
Spencer,  Ind.,  interviewed  mythical  Nate 
Twinedale  and  his  comments  appeared 
in  her  recent  column  entitled  "Ransack- 

Ransackinc 
(By  Dixie  KlUie) 
We  ha  vent  hiterviewed  a  mythical  char- 

Tu^^Hof  '^""^  *^*-  '^""^'y  •**'«  ^^  to  Nate 
Twinebale,  man  on  the  farm 

U^yr'F-  *^**  '^°  y*'^'  **""»'  o^  government 
"Hogwash!" 

'Could  you  be  more  speciflc?" 
"Cant  be  more  specific  'n  that,  lady   This 

^f^7^  °*  ^^^  o'**"  **»ere.  They  don't 
lay,  they  pay— we  eat -em. 

I  ht^f  ?k"  ^^  *'*°"*  y"^""  pollution,  whv 
th^n^hi?*^'  """"^  alcoholics  in  Congress 
than  they  are  on  Skid  Row.  I  don't  want  no 
guy  passhi'  laws  and  workin'  on  t^em  Wg 
study  committees  that  ain't  sober  as  a 
Judge,  that  is  if  it  ain't  come  to  that  t^ 
and  some  of  them  laws  is  makin'  it  miithtv 
lukeratlve  to  turn  to  a  life  of  crime  ^    " 

*K  ^".1*'  *^*"  ^"""*^  ^  «onna  hold  us  up. 
ofthem7a4T'"  **  ''"''  "^^"^  ^  ^^ 
"Well,  maam.  they  was  a  time  »*ien  they 

pigs  I  didn't  raise.  I  didn't  take  what  I  didn't 
earn  then  and  I  ain't  gonna  do  it  now 

•They's  two  things  I  can't  abide  and  that's 
a  hypocrite  in  church  or  in  politics. 

"When  they's  a  man  that  can  look  me  in 
the  eye  and  tell  me  he  ata't  making  promises 
they  s  no  way  he  can  keep  ...  and  he  walks 
out  of  my  barnyard  without  scrapln'  off  his 
shoes,  why  he's  my  man. 

"Close  the  gate  good,  lady,  don't  want  mv 
fenJ:e^'  ^^^  charisma  over  the  neighbor's 


LIFELINE 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   MASSACHT7SETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29.  1975 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress Is  weU  aware  of  the  problems  con- 
fraating  the  elderly.  By  its  setting  up 
of  the  Select  Oommlttee  im  Aging,  it 
has  demonstrated  its  concern.  However, 
concern  Is  not  enough  when  it  does  not 
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lead  to  concrete  solutions.  The  Lifeline 
proposal  as  advocated  by  Mass  Fair 
Share — a  very  successful  consumer 
group  in  my  home  State — is  a  viable 
answer  to  the  problan  of  the  elderly  not 
being  able  to  afford  telephone  service. 

A  tdephone  is  literally  a  lifeline.  A 
telephone  call  alerts  the  police  or  the 
fire  department  to  an  emergency.  To 
senior  citizens,  who  often  live  alone  and 
have  limited  mobility,  a  phone  provides 
a  vital  link  to  relatives,  friends,  stores, 
and  doctors. 

Yet,  an  inordinate  number  of  our  el- 
derly citizens  are  unable  to  pay  the  cost 
of  liaving  a  telephone  for  their  use.  Their 
meager  monthly  allotments  barely  cover 
food  and  housing  expenses.  Research  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  direct  correlation 
between  Income  and  telephone  avsdlabil- 
Ity.  In  Boston,  23.1  percent  of  all  people 
below  the  poverty  line  are  over  65  years 
old.  It  is  the  elderly  who  need  telephone 
service  the  most  and  who  are  imable  to 
afford  It. 

Mass  Fair  has  seen  this  discrepancy, 
and  its  proposal.  Lifeline,  is  designed  to 
eliminate  it.  Lifeline  is  based  o\  similar 
programs  now  in  operation  in  California 
and  Colorado. 

Under  Lifeline,  people  below  a  certain 
income  level  are  able  to  receive  telephone 
service  at  rates  adjusted  accordingly. 
For  instance,  the  qualifying  level  for  a 
person  over  65  would  be  $4,683.  The 
rates  charged  to  qualifying  consumers 
would  be  $2.50  for  30  calls  a  month  with 
this  proposal.  Now,  telephone  rates  are 
calculated  as  message  units.  For  ex- 
ample, under  message  unit  billing,  a  30- 
minute  call  to  Norwood  from  Boston 
costs  $4.50,  which  is  more  than  it  costs 
to  call  New  York  City  for  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time.  This  one  call  wipes  out  a 
consumer's  allotment  of  30  message 
units  for  a  month.  With  Lifeline,  one 
phone  call  would  not  be  as  costly  and 
there  would  be  no  limit  on  the  length 
of  time  allowed  for  local  calls. 

Lifeline  proposals  are  to  the  economic 
advantage  of  phone  companies  in  the 
long  nm  as  they  will  increase  the  num- 
ber of  telephone  sutecribers,  hence  long 
distance  calls  and  other  adjimct  services. 

Besides  the  obvious  practicality  of 
having  a  phone,  for  many  senior  citizens 
a  phone  provides  a  needed  relief  from 
Isolation  and  boredom,  and  is  frequently 
their  only  contact  with  the  world  out- 
side. As  Irving  Rostow  has  tx)inted  out 
In  his  book,  "The  Social  Integration  of 
the  Aged,"  "the  most  significant  prob- 
lem of  older  people — is  that  of  social  In- 
tegration." The  telephone  is  a  vital  com- 
ponent in  that  process.  Lifeline  can  pro- 
vide the  elderly  with  telephone  service 
at  attainable  rates.  Its  adoptlcm  wiU  be 
a  major  step  toward  giving  the  elderly 
the  respect  and  attention  they  deserve. 


COMMENDATION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CAiJroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29.  1975 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
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my  ftflow  ooUeagues  the  following  com. 
mendatlon  of  Mr.  D.  R.  TlKRnpson,  Eniro- 
pean  representative  of  the  Callfomia- 
Arlzona  Citrus  League  in  Brussels.  Mr. 
Thompson  recently  was  honored  by  the 
Federal  R^MibUc  of  Oennany  with  a  ci- 
tation and  Bronae  Medal  for  his  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  with  German 
officials  in  the  Ministry  of  Food.  Agricul- 
ture, and  P>Drests  relating  to  pesticides 
and  their  application  to  plant  protection, 
and  food  laws. 

The  presentation  was  made  in  Bonn, 
Germany,  to  Mr.  Thompscm  on  Septem- 
ber 10  by  Dr.  Kurt  Petrich,  Administra- 
tive Director,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in 
behalf  of  the  Minister,  Dr.  Joseph  Ertl, 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Heinz  Dress,  Coun- 
sellor for  Plant  Protection  Matters  in  the 
Ministry. 

The  citation  in  German  reads  as  fol- 
lows "Honoring  D.  R.  Thompson  for  his 
Special  Competence  in  the  Science  of 
Plant  Protection — A  Bronze  Plaque"  and 
signed  personally  by  Dr.  Ertl,  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  The  bronze  plaque  is  4 
inches  in  diameter  presented  in  a  case 
with  velvet  bcu;kground  engraved  "A 
Special  Honor  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment Ministry  of  Pood,  Agriculture,  and 
Forests." 

It  is  tmderstood  that  Mr.  Thompson 
Is  the  first  American  to  have  received 
this  recognition,  the  five  previous  presen- 
tations having  been  made  to  outstanding 
European  plant  protection  specialists. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  the  European  Rep- 
resentative of  the  California-Arizona 
Citrus  League  representing  the  interests 
of  California  and  Arizona  citrus  growers 
in  Europe  engaged  in  the  maintenance 
of  market  access  for  the  traditional  ex- 
port shipments  of  oranges,  lemons,  and 
grapefruit  from  those  areas.  Because  of 
diverse  points  of  view  by  scientists  and 
food  law  officials  In  various  countries, 
many  problems  have  arisen  restricting 
world  trade.  The  harmonization  of  such 
regulations  and  food  laws  as  they  affect 
exports  of  California-Arizona  citrus 
fruits  has  required  much  attention  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  others.  The  League's 
Brussels  office  was  established  by  Mr. 
Thompson  bi  1963  at  which  time  his 
work  began  with  agriculturalists  and 
food  officials  throughout  Western  Europe 
and  especially  within  the  original  six 
Common  Market  coimtries. 

Because  of  the  advanced  stage  of  plant 
protection  science  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  many  of  his  activities 
were  with  food  officials  there.  The 
exchange  of  information  and  the  frank 
and  understanding  discussions  supported 
by  facts  and  with  a  recognition  of  the 
needs  botti  of  producer  and  consumer  in 
the  citrus  business  resulted  in  lasting 
benefits  both  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oennany. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  served  the  citrus 
industry  in  California-Arizona  In  various 
capacities  for  over  40  years  having  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Chemical  Engineering  at  the  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology  following 
which  he  Joined  Sunklst  Growers  in  Its 
processing  division  In  Ontario,  Calif.  He 
is  prominently  identified  with  the  citrus 
business  in  Europe. 
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SOVIET  TREAllIENT  OF 
DI86EMTBS8 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nj.ii«ois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  looking 
over  the  terms  of  the  recent  grain  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  am  concerned 
not  only  about  the  lack  of  a  firm  re- 
ciprocal agreement  on  oil,  but  also  by  the 
failure  of  U.S.  negotiators  to  gain  any 
concessions  from  the  Soviet  Union  with 
regard  to  their  treatment  of  Jews  and 
dissenters. 

While  there  are  those  who  say  that  the 
way  the  Soviets  deal  with  dissidents  and/ 
or  those  who  wish  to  emigrate,  is  their 
business  and  nobody  else's,  there  are  also 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  it  is  strictly 
our  business  who  we  do  business  with  and 
on  what  terms.  There  is  nothing  that 
says  we  have  to  sell  grain  to  the  Soviets 
or  that  we  cannot  insist  on  certain  con- 
ditions for  that  sale.  Then,  it  is  up  to  the 
Soviets  to  decide  how  badly  they  want 
something  from  us ;  if  they  are  really  in 
need,  then  they  will  be  willing  to  make 
some  concessions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  now  that  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  have  been  signed,  there  is 
more  reason  than  ever  to  ask  that  Soviet 
dissidents,  such  as  Leonid  Pljrushch,  be 
treated  humanely,  or  at  least  be  allowed 
to  emigrate  before  being  rendered  perma- 
nently ill.  At  Helsinki,  the  Soviets  agreed. 
In  "Basket  Three."  to  a  freer  flow  of 
people  and  ideas  Inside  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, by  asking  that  those  who  want  to 
leave,  be  they  Jewish  or  be  they  dissent- 
ers incarcerated  in  mental  institutions, 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  we  would  simply  be 
testing  the  sincerity  of  the  Soviet  com- 
mitment. 

If  the  concept  of  detent  is  to  mean 
anything,  such  a  test  is  more  than  justi- 
fied. If  the  Soviets  are  really  interested 
in  an  easing  of  tensions,  they  should  rec- 
ognize that  it  must  include  a  meaningful 
commitment,  on  their  part,  to  the  idea  of 
individual  liberty.  It  should  go  without 
saying  that  a  detente  which  Is  not  based 
on  freedom  is  a  detente  that  is  worth- 
less. 

I  might  also  remind  my  colleagues  that 
congressional  insistence  on  better  treat- 
ment for  Soviet  dissidents  has  a  mean- 
ingful precedent  in  the  language  at- 
tached to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 — Public 
Law  93-618 — calling  for  freer  emigration 
of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  fact 
that  the  Soviets  later  rejected  the  deal' 
is  all  the  more  reason  for  insisting  on 
concessions  in  this  all  important  area  of 
human  liberty.  After  all,  if  their  long 
term  intention  is  to  snuff  out  human 
liberty,  as  the  record  indicates,  then  why 
should  we  make  it  any  etisler  for  them 
to  achieve  their  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
stood  up  and  were  counted.  Much  as  I 
want  our  free  enterprise  system  to  pros- 
per to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  that 
system  Is  not  enhanced  if,  for  a  short 
term  monetary  reward,  we  help  open  the 
doors  for  its  eventuad  destmction.  Ignor- 
ing what  the  Soviets  are  doing,  whether 
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tt  be  ecflnomicaUy,  politically,  or  mili- 
tarily can  be  fatal  and.  from  time  to  time, 
their  Intentioiu  must  be  given  the  litmus 
tart. 


MAN  OP  ACTION 


IN 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OV  JLBMTUCKT 

THS  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne*day.  October  29.  1975 

Mr.  FSRKIN8.  Mr.  Speaicer.  one  of 
ttie  truly  flue  citizens  of  the  Seventh 
OongreMkmal  District  is  J.  Edward  Mad- 
dois,  aaalstant  to  the  manager  of  Armco 
Steel's  Ashland  Works.  He  combines 
aome  rare  qualities— modesty,  leader- 
ship, and  inspiration.  A  business  publi- 
cation tinder  the  direction  of  the  Associ- 
ated Industries  of  Kentucky  has  written 
an  article  about  him  and  I  believe  the 
Members  will  enjoy  reading  it: 

MaODOZ    HKLPS    MaKX    AKMCO    "DiSTINlTIVEl.Y 
dVFSBZJfT" 

J.  Edward  Maddox  Is  th«  sort  of  man  who 
makw  Annoo  8t««l  Corporation  the  sort  of 
company  It  la.  Yet,  he  Is  as  distinctively 
dUTarmt  from  the  average  company  executive 
aa  Armco  la  different  from  the  average 
company. 

If  tbl«  makes  Ed  Maddox.  .\IK  Board 
Chairman  and  Aaslstant  to  the  Manager  o: 
Armoo's  Ashland.  Ky..  plant,  a  paradox — 
that's  what  he  Is.  Though  modest  and  uu- 
aaaiunlng,  he  U  also  a  leader  of  men  who 
l8  an  Inspiration  to  his  associates.  His 
loyalty  to  the  company  and  his  concern  for 
its  emfrioyecs  reflects  Armco's  comprehensive 
employee  relations  program. 

Lincolneaque  Is  the  best  descriptive  term 
for  Ed  (he's  on  a  first-name  basis  with  al- 
most averyone  in  the  Ashland  plant )  In  both 
appearance  and  attitude.  He's  a  native  Ken- 
tueklan  and  some  of  hl«  fellow  employees 
have  known  him  almost  all  of  his  life.  Ed  is 
the  third  generation  of  the  Maddox  family 
to  work  for  Armco. 

"The  farm  where  I  was  born  in  Rosedale 
in  Carter  County  Is  under  water,  covered  by 
the  Orayson  Lake,  but  we  moved  to  Ohio 
when  I  was  five,"  Ed  remembered.  "We  moved 
back  to  Kentucky  later  and  I  went  to  school 
in  Ashland." 

World  War  n  was  waiting  for  Ed  when  he 
graduated  from  high  school.  He  entered  the 
Air  Corps  Cadet  School  under  its  four-month 
radar  training  program.  After  receiving  his 
commission,  he  was  assigned  to  teach  radar 
at  air  bases  in  the  United  States. 

When  he  was  discharged  from  the  service. 
Ed  deddad  to  study  electrical  engineering  at 
the  Univctsity  of  Kentucky.  It  was  here  that 
he  met  and  married  his  first  wife,  Dorothy 
Pratt.  After  three  years  of  college  and  the 
arrival  of  their  daughter,  Carol,  he  decided 
to  go  home  to  Ashland  and  go  to  work  at 
Armco. 

'It  was  during  that  recession  following 
World  War  U  and  the  O.I.  BlU  was  paying 
veterans  In  ocdlege  only  »75.00  a  month," 
said  Ed.  "I  Intended  to  go  back  and  flnUh 
my  education,  but  I've  been  so  busy  here 
that  I  never  got  the  chance  to  do  it. 

"They  made  me  the  training  coordinator 
for  the  apprentice  program  and  I  had  80 
to  100  apprentices  to  supervise.  Then  when 
Armco  adopted  lU  Employee  Suggestion  Pro- 
gram, I  became  the  oon^Mny's  firit  'Sug- 
gestion Coordinator'  in  IMS.  That  prog-<un 
has  paid  out  a  lot  of  money  to  employees, 
but  it  baa  been  worth  millions  of  dollars  in 
new  ideas  to  the  company.  It  U  so  valuable 
that  it's  now  considered  a  regular  part  of 
doing  business." 
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Ed's  hands  were  busy  as  he  talked,  squeez- 
ing a  rubber  grip  exerciser  that  was  almost 
lost  in  his  large  bands.  When  asked  about 
Ita  purpose,  he  laughingly  explained  that  he 
was  Improving  his  golf  stroke. 

"I  play  golf  in  the  duffer  class  and  I've 
been  told  that  a  firmer  grip  would  take  a 
few  .strokes  off  my  score.  It  might  even  raise 
my  score  at  target  shooting." 

Hla  church  work  and  numerous  civic  activ- 
ities dont  allow  him  much  time  for  hob- 
bles. Ed  is  a  lay  leader  In  the  Methodist 
Church  and  he  teache.s  an  adult  class  in 
the  church  school.  He  is  a  pa.st  president  of 
the  Ashland  Klwanls  Club,  past  president  of 
the  Boyd  County  Community  Chest,  mem- 
ber of  the  Ashland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  he  Is  also  past  chairman  and  a  trustee 
of  Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  of  Kentucky. 

Ah  a  trustee  of  Kentucky  Weslyan  College 
and  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  Ash- 
land Community  College,  Ed  maintains  a 
keen  Interest  in  education.  He  is  encouraged 
by  the  return  of  young  people  to  the  church. 
"They  are  looking  for  strong  moral  direc- 
tion." he  said,  'and  I  think  the  hope  of  our 
world  depends  on  their  attaining  a  new  level 
of  morality." 

Ou  the  Job.  the  full  range  of  personnel 
matters — from  labor  relations  to  the  em- 
ployee credit  union — require  Ed's  full  at- 
tention. He  Is  m  charge  of  all  personnel  and 
community  reUtlons.  This  even  Includes  the 
training  and  maintenance  of  a  combination 
police  and  fire  department  of  37  people  and 
the  supervision   of  a  plant   hospital. 

Despite  his  full  schedule,  on  and  off  the 
Job.  Ed  finds  time  to  ponder  the  course  of 
government  and  business.  As  a  conservative 
thinker,  he  Is  deeply  concerned  over  the  in- 
creasing cost  {if  environmental  protection 
regulations.  He  feels  that  the  cost  of  com- 
pUancft  may  price  many  U.S.  products — steel 
among  them — out  of  the  world  markets. 

As  1975  AIK  Chairman.  Ed  Maddox  Is  mak- 
ing a  solid  and  valuable  contribution  to  Ken- 
tucky's and  the  nation  s  Industrial  progress. 
As  to  his  future,  Ed's  modest  goal  Is  "if 
the  good  Lord  is  wUling,  I'll  work  here  at 
Armco  untU  I  retire  in  Ashland  with  my 
wife.  Lee  Royce."  There's  no  place  like  Armco, 
Ashland  and  Kentucky  for  Ed  Maddox. 
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ame: 


:rican  civil  liberties  union 
opposes  h.r.  8713,  the  illegal 
alien  legislation 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  into  the  record  an  impor- 
tant correspondence  I  received  from  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  express- 
ing the  organiza*lon's  opposition  to  HJl. 
8713,  the  illegal  alien  legislation  reported 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  recently. 
I  hope  that  all  Members  will  take  heed 
of  this  important  advice  from  the  ACLU: 
Amebican  Civn,  Liberties  UmoN, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  October  2.  1975. 
Hon.  Heucan  BAonxo, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DjC. 

Dbab  Congressman  Badiixo:  I  write  to 
express  the  views  of  the  American  CivU  Lib- 
erties Union  on  H.B.  8713.  We  oppose  this 
legislation  as  we  oppose  any  effort  to  force 
employers  to  act  as  de  facto  agents  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natiu-allzatlon  Service.  This 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  imposition  of 
criminal  sanctions  on  employers  who  know- 
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Ingly  employ  or  refer  for  employment  aliens 
not  legally  authorized  to  work. 

A  likely  consequence  of  HJi.  8713  Is  em- 
ployer discrimination  against  persons  of 
Mexican  ancestry  and  others  whose  racial 
characteristics  make  employers  doubtful  as 
to  whether  they  are  Americans.  In  some  in- 
stances, employers  will  rely  on  this  legislation 
as  an  excuse  for  evading  their  responslbUlty 
to  provide  equal  employment  opportunities 
In  other  instances,  employers  who  do  not 
want  to  discriminate  will  feel  obliged  to  do 
so  In  order  to  protect  themselves  against 
criminal  prosecution. 

Many  persons  who  are  legally  authorized 
to  work  do  not  have  the  necessary  documents 
to  prove  their  legal  status.  In  many  other 
instances,  the  matter  of  legal  status  may  be 
open  to  dispute.  The  prudent  employer,  faced 
with  the  posBlbUlty  of  criminal  sanctions 
will  resolve  these  cases  against  persons  who 
cannot  absolutely  demonstrate  their  legal 
right  to  work.  Even  where  applicants  for 
employment  possess  the  necessary  legal  pa- 
pers, employers  may  suspect  fraxid  or  may 
say  they  suspect  fraud.  The  result  will  be 
racial  discrimination. 

The  sanctions  in  H.R,  8713  also  apply  to 
employers  who  "continue  to  employ"  Illegal 
aliens.  The  effect  would  be  to  require  em- 
ployers to  examine  their  present  employees 
and  require  the  employees  to  prove  their 
right  to  continue  working.  Those  who  cannot 
supply  the  requisite  proof,  even  though  they 
might  be  legally  entitled  to  work,  would  face 
dismissal  within  ninety  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  legislation.  Again,  the 
employers'  need  to  protect  themselves  against 
criminal  penalties  would  force  this  result. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  urges 
you  to  continue  your  oppo.<3ition  to  this 
le«fllatlon. 

Sincerely, 

AavEU  Neibb. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1975 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  printed 
an  editorial  in  support  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. The  House  will  be  considering  H.R. 
7575,  which  would  establish  such  an 
agency,  in  the  very  near  future.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  7575, 1  am  putting  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  so  that  Members 
of  the  House  will  understand  the  need 
for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation: 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlnies  Editorials. 

June  23,  1975] 

Improved  Conshuer  Bill 

A  five-year  fight  to  give  consumers  a  voice 
before  the  courts  and  federal  agencies  In 
matters  that  affect  them  is  nearing  an  end. 
The  Hovise  of  Representatives  is  expected  to 
approve  Senate-passed  legislation  that  woiUd 
set  up  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  as 
a  watchdog  in  areas  where  the  public  has 
little  clout. 

The  concept  of  consumer  protection  is  a 
solid  one  for  nxany  good  reasons.  The  Ameri- 
can economy  is  a  huge,  complex  system  that 
poun  out  a  bewildering  array  of  goods  and 
services  for  public  consumption  and  use. 

Nearly  all  eoonomic  sectors  have  their  in- 
terests  represented  by  lobbies,  some  of  which 
are  incredibly  powerful.  The  moet  important 
segment — the  consumers — Is  not  equally 
represented  in  the  corridors  of  power. 
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In  many  instances,  consumers  suffer  In- 
Jury  and  economic  hann.  And  regulatory 
agencies  have  failed  to  protect  consuoMrs 
sufficiently.  Thus  the  need  for  some  new 
form  of  advocacy  and  promotion  of  consumer 
Interests. 

The  Senate  legislation,  S.  300,  has  many 
good  points  but  also  several  glaring  escape 
holes  for  special  Interests.  It  also  lacks  proper 
protection  for  those  subjected  to  agency 
action.  We  believe  ttie  House  should  rectify 
the  unfortunate  exclusion  of  firearms,  labor- 
management  relations  and  farm  price  sup- 
ports if  the  bill  is  to  be  fair  to  all. 

The  provisions  under  which  the  new  agency 
will  command  information  from  the  private 
sector  also  should  provide  greater  relief  and 
protection  for  those  subject  to  complaint. 
They  should  not  be  subject  to  "fishing  ex- 
peditions; "  nor  should  they  have  to  shoulder 
undue  burdens,  either  in  cost  or  responsi- 
bility, while  complaints  are  under  review. 


THE  WORLDS  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  CALirOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral days  ago  a  very  fine  humanitarian 
organization,  Amnesty  International, 
called,  for  worldwide  reflection  and  con- 
demnation of  torture  inflicted  on  politi- 
cal dissidents  and  political  prisoners. 

Qlnetta  Sagan,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Amnesty  International,  resides  In  my 
congressional  district,  and  she  suffered 
severely  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Germans  In 
World  War  n.  She  has  devoted  much  of 
her  life  to  fighting  repression  and  seek- 
ing better  treatment  for  political  pris- 
oners. The  Washington  Post's  editorial 
of  Thursday,  October  16,  recognized  both 
her  service  and  Amnesty  International's 
work  and  I  commend  It  to  our  colleagues 
as  deserving  of  our  continuing  considera- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 

Thx  World's  Political  Prisombks 

Reports  from  ^aln  teU  of  continuing 
violence  between  the  Pranco  government  and 
some  Basque  terrorists.  But  separate  from 
the  issue  of  this  violence  is  the  government's 
often  brutal  style  of  dealing  with  political 
dissent.  A  recent  investigation  by  Amnesty 
International  said  that  a  "veritable"  ram- 
page of  repression,  intimidation  and  torture" 
is  being  inflicted  upon  the  Basque  separa- 
tists. Evidence  was  found  that  some  260  Bas- 
ques suffered  prolonged  torture  during 
Spain's  state  of  emergency  from  April  25  to 
July  25. 

Aside  from  the  feeUngs  of  revulsion  that 
these  tactics  arouse  among  those  who  value 
civil  liberties,  the  political  repressions  In 
Spain  are  also  topical  because  October  12-19 
is  prisoner  of  conscience  week.  The  sponsor- 
ing Amnesty  International  uses  this  occasion 
every  year  to  call  ^>eclal  attention  to  the 
many  thousands  of  political  prisoners  around 
the  world.  At  the  moment,  this  respected  hu- 
man rights  organization  has  3,600  prisoners 
under  "adoption,"  a  term  that  signifies  Am- 
nesty's work  to  secure  the  freedom  of  those 
being  punished  solely  for  the  "crime"  of 
their  Ideas,  religion  or  race.  In  14  years,  more 
than  18,000  political  prisoners  have  been 
released  through  the  help  of  Amnesty. 

The  work  of  Amnesty  is  valuable  and  need- 
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ed,  but  oddly  many  people  see  political  Im- 
prisonment and  torture  as  one  of  tboae  tin- 
pleaaant  20th  century  reelltlea  that  U  too 
large  or  widespread  to  do  much  about.  Thus, 
it  is  concluded  that,  a  lane  dtlzen  cannot  do 
much  about  a  man^«gtdemned  to  a  Soviet 
labor  camp,  qk  a  womsmin  a  Chilean  prison 
or  a  poet  in  a  Singapore  Jail.  Even  to  express 
that  defeatist  view,  however,  is  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  governments  that  believe  in  po- 
litical repression,  tor  it  means  that  they  can 
do  their  inhumane  work-in  the  dark  shadows 
without  regard  for  public  opinion.  On  count- 
less occasions,  released  prisoners  have  told 
Amnesty  officials  that  it  was  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion^^expressed  in  letters,  appeals 
and  other  intercessions  to  offending  govern- 
ments— that  led  to  their  release.  A  prisoner 
freed  from  a  Saigon  Jail  a  few  years  ago 
wrote  that  "we  could  always  tell  when  inter- 
national protests  were  taking  place  .  .  .  the 
food  rations  increased  and  the  beatings  got 
less  .  .  .  letters  traca  abroad  were  translated 
and  passed  trom  cell  to  cell .  . .  but  when  the 
letters  stopped,  the  dirty  food  and  repression 
started  again." 

Olnetta  Sagan,  the  chairperson  of  Amnesty 
International 's  western  region  advisory  board 
and  a  brave  woman  who  worked  In  the  un- 
derground in  Italy  in  World  War  n  and 
learned  firsthand  what  It  is  to  be  a  victim 
of  political  repression,  says  that  "far  from 
decreasing  torture,  cruel  treatment  and  de- 
grading punishment  have  been  on  the  rise" 
In  past  years.  During  the  next  few  days. 
Amnesty  will  be  making  an  effort  to  publicize 
the  conditions  being  endured  by  political 
prisoners.  With  chapters  In  many  American 
cities  and  towns — Including  Washington — 
this  organization  deserves  the  support  of  all 
those  who  share  a  simple  belief  that  govern- 
ments should  not  oppress,  maim  or  imprison 
their  political  opponents. 


CONGRESS  MUST  CONTROL  SPIRAL- 
ING  U.S.  ARMS  SALES 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29.  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  destabilizing  inter- 
national developments  of  the  past  several 
years  has  been  the  massive  increase  In 
American  sales  of  highly  sophisticated 
military  weapons  to  foreign  nations.  The 
value  of  these  sales  has  risen  from  $3.9 
biUion  in  fiscal  1973  to  a  staggering  $9.5 
billion  in  fiscal  1975,  accounting  for 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
American  exports. 

Through  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  Congress  has 
taken  the  first  step  toward  controlling 
this  imprecedented  influx  of  deadly 
weap<ms  into  the  most  volatile  regions 
of  the  world.  The  continued  growth  of 
arms  sales  and  the  Infrequency  with 
which  the  act  has  been  applied,  how- 
ever, clearly  indicate  that  further  meas- 
ures to  Increase  legislative  oversight  are 
necessary.  I  have  Introduced  two  bills 
which  would  help  to  achieve  this  goal 
HJi.  3213  would  provide  for  congres- 
sional review  of  sales  by  private  firms, 
applying  to  these  transactions  the  same 
mechanism  for  congreaslonal  disapproval 
which  currenfiy  appUea  only  to  sales 
through  the  Department  of  Defense.  Hit. 
5659  would  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
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Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  to  all  arms 
sales,  removing  the  current  requirement 
that  their  value  exceed  $25  million  and 
insuring  that  Congress  will  have  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  review  all  sales. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  these 
and  other  measures  to  Increase  legisla- 
tive scrutiny  ol  the  swlmlnlstration's  ap- 
parent desire  to  make  the  United  States 
the  arms  merchant  to  the  world.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  commend  to  their  at- 
tention the  following  article  on  "The 
Boom  in  the  Death  Business,"  by  Emma 
Rothschild,  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 2,  1975  edition  of  the  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books.  In  reviewing  three  recent 
books  on  this  subject,  Ms.  Rothschild 
summarizes  the  virtually  uncontrolled 
and  unprecedented  increase  In  the  arms 
trade.  She  also  points  out  the  pervasive 
corruption  within  the  industry,  remind- 
ing us  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesln- 
ger's  recent  remark  that  revelations  of 
corruption  by  the  Northrop  Corp.  are 
probably  only  the  "tip  of  the  iceberg"  of 
such  activities.  Congress  must  act  to  in- 
crease its  control  of  this  ominous  situa- 
tion. 

The  article  f  oUows : 

Tre  Boom  in  the  Death  BtrnNESS 

The  newest  Increase  In  the  arms  trade  Is 
said  to  have  amazed  even  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Announcing  recently  that  U.S.  for- 
eign military  sales  were  worth  $0.5  billion  In 
the  1975  fiscal  yeir,  the  Defense  Department 
described  the  pleasant  news  as  "unexpected." 
In  1973,  these  U.S.  sales  were  worth  some 
$3.9  billion.  The  entire  value  of  the  world's 
arms  trade  was  $9.2  billion  in  1973,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  only  $5.8  billion  In  1970. 
"Poreign  military  sales"  (from  aircraft  and 
missiles  to  howitzers  and  mUltary  "support 
services")  are  now  worth  almost  a  tenth  of 
the  value  of  all  U.S.  exports,  overshadowing 
the  other  stars  of  American  foreign  trade.  In 
meaisurlng  sales  for  1975,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment counted  orders  made  during  the  year, 
rather  than  deliveries  of  weapons.'  But  99.5 
billion  is  twice  the  value  of  all  VS.  wheat 
exports,  and  three  times  the  value  of  exports 
of  computers. 

The  most  lucrative  corner  of  this  boom 
market  is,  notoriously,  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Three  countries,  Iran,  Kuwait,  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  bought  close  to  half  of  all  VS.  mili- 
tary exports.  In  the  fastest  arms  race  In  his- 
tory, these  countries  spent  more  money  last 
year  to  buy  American  armaments  alone  than 
they  paid  for  all  their  arms  Imports  in  the 
twenty  years  before  1973.  Of  course,  a  billion 
dollars  buys  a  lot  less  bang  than  In  the  19508 
and  1960b,  what  with  Inflation  and  hard 
times.  But  four  billion  dollars  a  year  is  still 
worth  a  fighter  squadron  or  so;  Iran  has 
ordered  several  squadrons  of  the  supersonic 
P-14A  fighter,  only  two  years  in  service  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Porce.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States'  competitors  In  the  anna  trade. 
Prance  and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  also  active, 
having  sold  some  bUUon  and  a  half  dollars' 
wOTth  of  arms  apiece,  last  year,  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  Countries.* 

The  rearmament  boom  extends  beyond  the 
Middle  East.  It  la  not  simply  a  spree  by  the 
prosperous  oil  exporting  countries,  not  Just 
another  Iranian  extravaganza.  AH  oontlnenta 
are  Involved,  and  many  different  developing 
countries.  Of  the  US  sales  that  the  Defense 
Department  lists  for  197S,  some  two  thirds 
are  to  developing  ootintrlee,  inchiding  the 
oil  exporting  eountarlee.  Latin  America,  fot 
example — until    recently    relatively    parsl- 
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monloua  and  "uaaopbiaticated"  in  its  local 
•™"  rmce— Hm  IncrMsMl  ita  imports  of  US 
STDB  partlealarfy  tut  to  the  last  three  years. 
The  anne  boaann  0>ay  be  the  sign  of  a 
lasUag  (diange  in  the  world  arms  economy.  It 
may  mark  Um  beslimtnc  of  a  long  eipaaslon 
in  US  arma  exports  to  developing  oonntrtea 
Such  an  expansion   would  be  perhaps  the 
most  daogarous  of  all  the  recent  changes  in 
the  world  economy.  It  would  certainly  be 
the  change  which  Is  least  amenable  to  polit- 
ical and  piubUe  control.  Few  aeem  to  realize 
that  th*  anas  sold  by  US  and  European  com- 
panies are  often  resold  after  they  arrive  in 
the  country  that  buys  them.  Iran  exports 
HS.?*5l!*  P"****  to  Kthlopla  and  to  Jordan 
with  US  tovemmeat  approval.  Jordan  sells 
ito  British  '"ngercat"  air  defense  system  to 
a  Liechtenstein   corporation,   for   shipment 
to  South  Africa,  while  seeking  mUltary  aid 
from  the  US. 

»tar  th*  United  States,  there  have  for  manv 
jna  been  poUtlcal  reasons  to  export  weap- 
oaa.  and  these  reasons  are  invoked  to  Justify 

k5**K"^*  ''°"™-  ^"^  "  **  suggested,  will 
ne  tied  evw  man  Ultimately  to  the  United 
SUtea  by  its  dependence  on  US  arms  and 
Ktpertlse.  and  above  aU  by  its  need  to  buy 
spare  parts  for  American  planes. 

The  poutleal  rationale  may  now  be  reln- 
forced  by  economic  pressures.  Military  ex- 
ports are  Increasingly  Important  to  the  US 
•oonomy.  One  rsaaon  has  to  do  with  the 
Manoe  of  payments,  since  anps  exports  im- 
prov*  tiMUB  trade  balance  In  general  and  the 
haiMce  with  <ai  exporting  countries  In  par- 
tienlw.  A  second  reason  is  Industrial:  arms 
«P<»t^to  ptaces  other  than  Southeast  Asia 
?S^  -"y*"*  "<*•  "^d  naore  useful  for  the 
U8  aerospMe  Industry  now  that  arms  ship- 
ments to  Indochina  are  finished 

raeeoonomlc  pressure  on  V£.  companies 
^•*??f  •**■  ^  '•«*  "Msn  JUumlnatedta 
sx^uettve  detaU  in  recent  congressional  In- 
wtlgattpns  of  corporate  payoffs  and  of  the 
use  of  foreign  sales  agents.  The  most  com- 
irehMialve  was  a  study  of  the  HorthrM  cor- 
wratton.   one   of   the   largest   exporters  of 
nuitary  aircraft,  and  a  company  that  con- 
ientratea  wl«r  particular  effort  on  develop- 
ng  cotmtrles.  Northrop  was.  also,  of  course 
me  of  the  corporations  that  made  Ulegai 
ontrlbutlons  to  Pretident  Nlxons  re-election 
Mnpalgn.  The  hundreds  (rf  pages  of  Northrop 
loenments  made  public  by  the  multlnatlon- 
1  is  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
tLtuma  Committee  provide  an  imprecedented 
lew  of  the  ecoomnlc  reasons  that  lead  aero- 
I  pace  companies  to  export;  as  weU  as  of  the 
imaU   Inddenta— the  brleflngs,   the  retired 
!  £f^  wandering  around  Switzerland  with 
■"•OOOta  currency— that  added  up  to  ex- 
1  art  promotltm  for  one  particular  company. 
The  arms  trade  Is  carried  on  in  secret: 
I  Lnce  the  first  armaments  conference  held 
I  7  the  League  ol  Nations  in  Geneva  In  1926 
iWORaera  have  believed  that  if  more  were 
•  «»owi»  about  arms  exports  the  arms  trade 
J^dbe  oootroUed.  One  of  the  few  reliable 
M  of  Information  about  the  recent  arms 
.  ana  about  world  mlUtary  expenditure 
li  tba  Stoekholm  International   Peace  Re- 
**  Inatttute  (SIFRI).  The  Institute  was 
/fc«  ?P  to  mg  by  the  Swedish  government 
(po  OOaUBMiawta  UO  years  of  uninterrupted 
t  0IPBI  publications  explain)     it 
1|m  VOMMMd  atudlea  at   the   arms   trade, 
r  prattfentkiD.  chemical  and  biologicai 
'   ^■Bfc  year  It  produces  a  yearbook 
,  fteter"  el  arma  sales.  To  an  Im- 

F  irtant  astent,  SIF8I  provides  the  kind  of 
u  lonBattoB  that  th*  MMOlsts  of  192S  caUed 
f ,  c.  and  that  tiaa  League  of  Nations  itself 
p  ibllabad  th  tta  Anaaments  Yearbooks  be- 
«  rwmUM and  18W.  8XFBI studies  hundreds 
ot  aewnapsn  and  thousands  ot  government 
sas,  anatyaea  Jane"!  riffliUng  8hip», 
r  jconstroets  th*  hidden  statistics  of  the  So- 
et  arms  industry. 
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„  t^ufTT   ^"^  *""*   *'^   '''»<«»   W^orW, 

f«"»^^S^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  "^»'  ••  O'  IHUtlCUlM 

interest  now.  It  provides  an  Important  his- 
tory of  the  commerce  in  arms;  it  also  ex- 
plains  the  economic  forces  which  encoursKe 
aie  present  multiplication  of  the  arms  tnSe 
Bamaby  and  Hulsken's  Amu  VncontroUed 
uses  this  arms  trade  study  In  a  wider  ex- 
amination of  the  world  arms  race. 

(SIPRI  has  this  year  published  the  1971 
study  in  an  abridged  version,  which  Is  un- 
fortunately much  less  valuable  than  the 
original:  it  leaves  out  most  of  the  history  of 
the  arms  trade  with  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia 
ror  example,  as  weU  as  a  considerable  part 
of  the  discussion  of  the  "economic  pressures 
to  export,"  and  it  dispenses  with  the  more 
anecdotal  sections  of  the  study— for  example 
with  Paul  Warnke  explaining  as  assistant 
secretary  of  defense  that  "We're  sellimt  .secu- 
rity not  soap  chips.")' 

The  study  distinguishes  two  main  patterns 
of  arms  exporting  among  the  developed  coun- 
tries which  accoimt  for  almost  all  the  world 
commerce  in  arms.  Some  countries  export 
arms  for  "hegemonic"  reasons,  i.e..  to  extend 
poUtlcal  Influence,  and  others  for  reasons 
that  are  more  or  less  "industrial."  Two  ooun- 
tries,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
export  arms  for  largely  poUtlcal  purposes.  The 
Soviet  Union,  as  the  SIPBI  studies  show, 
to  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  exported  con- 
siderably more  major  weapons  to  developine 
countries  than  did  the  United  States,  and 
was  by  far  the  leading  supplier  of  arms  to 
the  Middle  East,  mainly  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Iraq. 

The  other  exporting  countries,  and  above 
all  France  and  Britain,  sell  arms  in  large 
part  for  economic  reasons  having  to  do  with 
the  needs  of  their  own  arms  tadustrles.  They 
could  not  maintain  an  advanced  defense  In- 
dustry without  exporting  as  much  as  a 
fourth  of  the  armamento  they  produce.  They 
must  export  in  order  to  pay  for  military  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  achieve  the 
benefits  of  long  production  rims. 

Both  France  and  Britain  of  course  also 
have  political  reasons  for  sustaining  a  do- 
mestic defense  Industry.  But  the  pressure  to 
export  has  Its  own  momentum.  The  com- 
merce in  arms  Is  self-relnforclng.  as  the 
SIPRI  studies  show.  French  companies  de- 
sign aircraft  specifically  for  the  "developing 
world"  market;  the  French  military  Is  di- 
rected to  request  for  its  own  use  those 
weapons  which  might  profitably  be  exported. 
By  far  the  most  Important  pressure  on  the 
French  is  to  maintain  full  employment.  Ex- 
port orders  keep  the  companies  and  workers 
In  the  aerospace  Industry  occupied  when 
there  are  lulls  in  work  on  domestic  orders. 
The  benefits  of  exporting  become  an  urgent 
issue  In  domestic  politics. 

The  case  of  France,  which  recently  re- 
placed BrtUln  as  the  third  Urgest  exporter 
of  arms,  after  the  VS.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
lUuatrates  clearly  the  export  momentiun.' 
The  French  began  to  expand  their  arms  trade 
most  dUlgently  in  the  1960s  after  they  re- 
treated from  Indochina  and  from  the  respon- 
slbnities  of  procuring  weapons  for  colonial 
wars.  The  value  of  their  exports  quadrupled 
between  the  mld-19«0iB  and  1972,  and  doubled 
again  In  the  recent  boom:  export  orders  are 
now  worth  almost  »8  bllUon.  Their  defense 
todustry  employs  270,000  people,  or  more 
than  almost  any  other  French  Industry:  Its 
fate  Is  critical  to  the  national  economy.  The 
US  now  stils  planes  to  Iran  two  years  after 
they  are  first  flown,  but  to  France  outraged 
mlUtary  officers  have  recently  accused  the 
government  of  selling  advanced  tank  tech- 
nology to  the  Middle  Bast  even  before  It  is 
used  to  the  service  of  the  French  Republic. 
In  th*  reoMit  aprlag  selUng  season,  th* 
French  government  welc<Mned  some  seventy 
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S?^«  ?«!f8*"on8  to  Its  Le  Bourget  air- 
■how.  Its  indigenous  speclaltv  is  in  aims  for 
developing  countries.  (Franci  compe™un- 
successfully  with  the  US,  eariler  thte  ye« 
to  supply  advanced  fighters  to  Belgium  and 
other  smaU  NATO  countries;  it  now  tries 
nawer  In  the  developing  worid,  even  to  the 
r^alf'  5*!^"^  *^  '«°K  P«"«=y  o'  supply. 

AMoT^  V*  ^."."^  ^'^'"'■>  customers  from 
Amca  to  Israel  inspected  the  French  offer- 
ings. After  the  airshow,  most  of  the  dele- 

fn^l^^tJ^P**^  *°  *"°*»>"  Boverament- 
«?  ,  n.''*^**"*'  **  **>«  8»t«fy  exposition 
^Llr^'^"*^  armaments.  Theri  they  con" 
w^f.^"'*'^  *^""  ^  different  weapons  and 
watched  promotional  maneuvers:  the  shows 
were  reported  to  include  demonstrations  of 
a  training  device  called  an  "atomic  explo- 
sion  simulator"  to  be  used  m  war  Kame» 
m^loil,?""-!,^*  mushroom  cloud  of  *^le' 
ml^el^^e^p^r*""'^*^'^**^^^*-"-' 

<,»^*i!!**?.*  expansion  In  US  arms  sales  sug- 
gests pecullariy  important  questions  about 
the  economics  of  the  arms  trade.  Are  US 
arms  exports  likely  to  continue  to  increase' 

JxnTrt  th^**!iV'**'  *?*  ''^*""^*  pressures  to 
export   that   determine   French   policy   also 

^Ifl^.^"^  "^  **''*^  industry?  Of  4J^ 
^e  US  defense  budget  of  (90  billion  or  more 
per  year  is  stUl  uniquely  suited  to  support 
an  indigenous  industry.  But  the  US  Indus- 
^1."°*  exports  considerably  mora  than  the 
«h^H*",*  °\l^  *****'  production  Sat  it  s^d 
abroad  In  the  19606,  and  the  foreign  ex- 
change benefits  to  the  US  economy  are  cor- 
respondingly greater. 

The  U.S.  may,  in  the  SIPRi  researchers 
terms  expect  that  "todustrlal"  reasons  to 
export  Will  be  more  Intense.  For  one  tolng^ 
ncieased  exports  allow  aerospace  compan^fs 
to  expand  without  Inflationary  and  often 
hnS^J'  r  »""!»«•  ^  domestic  mUltary 
re^arch  and  development  costs  for  certato 

ta  nT^S^-  "'"**.  **  ****  '*«*»*  expansion 
l^^Zt^  ^  "ports  allowed  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration  to  abolish  many  domestic  farm 
support  programs,  so  arms  exports  remove 
some  of  the  pressure  from  the  domestic 
millUry  budget.  "«»«v 

The  U3.  defense  Industries  experienced  a 
serious  depression  in  1970,  after  mliltarv  nro- 
curement  was  cut  back  for  Vietnam.  They 
recovered  in  part  because  of  tocreased  foreign 
sales.  This  expansion  was  the  Industrial  ex- 
f^ifiS'^J?^  ^^^  ^**°»^  Doctrtoe,  Whereby  the 
Y^  ,,  !****■•  *'"^**'  *»'  exporttog  armies 
^  pilots,  exporu  bombers  and  fighters  to 
be  flown  by  foreign  pUots.  The  SIPRI  studies 
note  the  origins  of  thts  doctrtoe  to  Defense 
Secretary  Clark  Clifford's  famous  calculation 
that  an  Asian  soldier  is  worth  one-fifteenth 
as  much  as  an  American  soldier  They  also 
discuss  the  technology  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
in  fascinating  detail:  the  "automated  battle- 
field (the  phrase  Is  General  Westmoreland's 
from  1969)  and  such  innovations  as  the 
Remotely  PUoted  Vehicle,  or  RPV.  a  pllotless 
plane  which  needs  no  "man-rated  equip- 
ment."  costs  less  than  half  a  mUllon  dollars 
and  which,  Barnaby  and  Hulsken  write,  pre- 
figures a  "coming  generation  of  expendable 
RPV's" — at  last,  the  throwaway  aircraft. 

The  rising  importance  of  arms  exports  can 
be  seen  clearly  to  VS.  trade  with  Latto 
America.  VS.  exports  of  technologically  ad- 
vanced arms  to  Latin  America  were  limited 
by  Congress  In  the  1960b.  The  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's Latin  American  policy  also 
favored  economic  development  over  military 
spending,  and  spending  for  counterlnsur- 
gency  over  a  high  technology  arms  race. 
Several  Latin  American  countries  subse- 
quenUy  bought  advanced  weapons  from 
France  and  Brttato.  But  to  1971,  both  arms 
imports  Into  Latm  America  and  the  VS. 
share  of  these  imports  again  began  to  m- 
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crease.  U.S.  military  sales  to  the  region  were 
worth  eight  times  as  much  In  1974  as  to 
1970.  In  Jxme  1973,  President  Nixon  waived 
the  restriction  on  "technologically  sophis- 
ticated" exports  to  Latin  America  to  allow 
the  sale  of  the  F-6E,  a  supersonic  fighter 
made  by  the  Northrop  corporation;  since 
then,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  ChUe  have  ordered 
the  plane. 

In  these  changes  in  US  policy,  there  is  at 
least  a  shadow  of  what  has  happened  to 
France  ai.d  Brltato:  above  all,  the  political 
pressures  not  to  cause  unemployment  by  re- 
strlcttog  arms  exports.  If  we  consider  the 
US  defense  industry  as  a  whole,  these  sales 
do  not  make  a  great  economic  difference.  But 
some  of  the  poorest  aerospace  companies  de- 
pend Importantly  upon  exports  (Lockheed, 
for  example,  which  has  been  compensating 
lor  depressed  sales  of  commercial  aircraft  by 
exporttog  Its  C-130  Hercules  transport 
planes),  as  do  some  of  the  richest,  such  as 
Korthrop. 

The  "Northrop  documents"  made  public 
by  the  Senate's  multinationals  subcommittee 
provided  an  extraordinary  vision  of  the  ex- 
pansion In  US  arms  exports — a  view  from  the 
eye  of  the  chief  executive.  The  docimients 
were  complied  by  the  accounting  firm  of 
Ernst  and  Ernst  as  part  of  a  "special  tovestl- 
gatlon"  required  during  the  recent  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  Inquiry  toto 
corporate  accounting  for  payments  to  foreign 
agents.  They  Include  several  hundred  pages 
of  company  letters  and  memoranda,  many 
composed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  the  corpo- 
ration's president.* 

Early  to  the  Investigation,  Mr.  Jones  ex- 
plained the  history'  of  the  company  to  the 
accountants.  In  the  1960s  they  "were  having 
a  real  problem  making  a  profit  and  maktog 
a  go  of  it  ...  at  this  time  the  basic  premise 
at  Northrop  was  that  they  should  adopt  a 
very  'hands  off'  relationship  as  regards  po- 
litical matters.  ...  |By  1961)  they  felt  that 
they  almost  had  to  g^  overseas  for  business, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  getting  what  they 
considered  their  fair  share  to  the  US,  be- 
cause of  their  'honest  pricing'  policy." 

As  their  foreign  business  Increased,  their 
hopes  became  more  elaborate.  They  designed 
aircraft  for  overseas  markets.  By  1968,  Jones 
wrote  of  a  proposed  fighter  plane  that  was 
"defined"  to  satisfy  several  foreign  countries, 
much  as  "Boetog,  for  example,  may  talk  to 
as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  airlines  over  a 
period  of  years."  The  company's  efforts  to 
promote  exports  were  ever  more  grandiose. 
Thus  Jones,  In  the  same  1968  memorandxim, 
proposed  that  the  Shah  of  Iran  might  use 
the  opportunity  of  a  forth-comtog  state  visit 
by  the  West  German  chancellor  to  explain 
the  virtues  of  the  new  Boelng-llke  multina- 
tional plane,  then  known  as  the  P-630. 

"It  Is  terribly  Important."  Jones  wrote, 
"that  we  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  have  His  Majesty  mention  to  the  Chancel- 
lor his  concern  about  the  equipment  prob- 
lems of  the  future  and  his  feelings  about 
Northrop  and  the  630  solution.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  he  tell  the  Chancellor  of  his  con- 
versation with  the  President  [of  the  United 
States].  .  .  .  You  can  see  that  if  His  Majesty 
will  tell  this  to  the  Chancellor  It  will  to- 
dlcate  clearly  that  Nltzes  letter  to  Northrop 
(Paul  H.  Nltze,  then  deputy  secretary  of  de- 
fense, who  had  written  to  Jones  to  tell  him 
that  the  Defense  Department  would  pay  part 
of  the  development  costs  of  the  new  plane] 
was  not  Intended  to  set  up  a  self-serving  U.S. 
venture,  a  venture  that  would  compete  with 
other  countries,  but  quite  the  opposite.  It 
will  make  clear  that  .  .  .  the  U.S.  Is  placing 
Itself  at  the  disposal  of  its  Allies  and  pro- 
viding the  practical  means  of  doing  It  in 
terms  of  a  product  which  is  already  defined." 
(The  Shah's  reaction  to  these  suggestions 
Is  not  recorded.  Jones's  Intermediary,  to 
whom  the  memorandum  was  dispatched,  was 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Kermlt  Roosevelt,  a  Northrop  consultant. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  recently  explatoed  on 
British  television  his  role  as  the  senlcff  CIA 
agent  to  the  coup  that  overthrew  Moesadeq 
In  1953  and  restored  the  Shah  to  power.  His 
letters  to  Northrop  executives  made  public 
with  the  other  company  documents  men- 
tion conversations  with,  for  example,  "a 
friend  In  my  old  place  of  employment."  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  only  one  of  many  former  gov- 
ernment and  Intelligence  employees  who 
have  found  work  with  the  arms  companies; 
many  colonels  and  generals  have  retired  to 
Jobs  In  their  oflices.) 

Northrop's  ventures  to  bribery  and  Influ- 
ence are  sometimes  Ingenuous.  When  trying 
to  hire  European  dignitaries  as  consultants, 
such  as  the  late  General  Paul  Stehlln  of  the 
French  air  force,  they  follow  Loclcheed's  con- 
tacts, and  even  Its  contracts.  At  one  potot, 
the  company  became  Involved  wlfli  the  West 
German  company  Siemens  and  several  other 
American  and  Japanese  firms  in  forming  a 
consortium  to  provide  telecommunications 
services  in  Iran.  Siemens  proposed  "some- 
where along  the  Une,"  that  the  companies 
In  the  consortium  each  pay  more  than  a 
million  dollars  to  cash  for  "commissions  ur 
fees"  toto  a  Swiss  bank  account. 

As  a  Northrop  financial  controller  ex- 
plained to  the  Ernst  and  Ernst  accountants, 
"There  was  no  assurance  that  Siemens,  which 
controlled  the  account,  vised  the  cash  for  the 
announced  purpose  and  clearly  no  evidence 
that  the  funds  were  used  to  bribe  any  public 
officials.  For  that  matter,  [he]  does  not  eis- 
sume  that  Siemens  did  anythtog  other  than 
Ijocket  the  money.  .  .  ."  All  the  same,  North- 
rop went  along  with  the  scheme  of  the  world- 
ly Europeans:  "they  having  been  in  business 
I  In  Iran )  for  many,  many  years  prior  to  this 
date,"  as  a  Northrop  attorney  observed. 

A  retired  ah-  force  officer  and  Northrop  vice 
president — a  "West  Potot  All-Amerlcan."  the 
Northrop  controller  adds — was  chosen  to 
travel  with  the  money.  He  appears  to  have 
visited  Switzerland  twice,  once  to  hand  out 
cash  to  unknown  persons  In  a  hotel  room, 
and  once  to  open  a  bank  accovmt.  The  ac- 
countants add  that  he  is  "a  retired  lieutenant 
colonel  to  the  Air  Force  and  ...  a  straight- 
forward Individual.  In  fact,  he  even  wired 
the  number  of  the  Swiss  bank  account  to 
the  members  of  the  consortium,  which  Is  a 
violation  of  Swiss  law.  .  .  ." 

The  Northrop  documents  also  contato  de- 
tailed discussions  of  arms  exports  to  Latto 
America.  In  1966.  the  Northrop  executives 
were  perturbed  about  the  US  government's 
refusal  to  restrict  aircraft  sales  to  Latin 
America.  They  continually  remtoded  US  offi- 
cials— the  emissary  here  was  another  retired 
air  force  man,  a  General  Timt)erlake — ^that 
British  and  French  Arms  were  active  to  the 
region,  and  of  the  omtoous  appearance  In 
Caracas  of  a  British  commercial  attach^ 
"specialist  m  aircraft  business." 

Their  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  But  the 
discussions  do  provide  a  peculiar  view  of  the 
Defense  Department's  policy  of  arms  export 
restrictions  m  the  mid-1960s.  Thus  the  dis- 
appointed Northrc^  executives  were  told  in 
1966  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  John 
McNaughton  that  "possibly  by  1970  after  .  .  . 
the  economic  and  educational  status  of  these 
countries  had  progressed,  that  the  US  policy 
might  be  relaxed  somewhat."  The  same  pros- 
pect Is  mentioned  by  the  Northrop  execu- 
tives as  vouched  for  by  "an  Intelligence  serv- 
ice In  Brazil,"  and  Is  confirmed  to  them  by 
a  major  general  from  the  office  of  the  Jotot 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  optimism  suggests  that 
the  Defense  Department  may  have  been  con- 
cerned as  early  as  1966  with  the  prospects  tax 
mUltary  sales  after  the  Vietnam  procurement 
boom. 

By  1973,  the  executives  were  much  more 
enthusiastic  and  were  renewing  their  con- 
tracts with  Brazilian  sales  consultants.  In 
March  1973,  Mr.  Jones  describes  the  chances 
for    selling    the    new,    sophisticated    F-SE 
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fighter  in  Brazil  as  "especially  promising." 
In  June  of  that  year,  President  Nixon  ended 
the  restriction  on  sales  of  the  F-SE  to  Latin 
America,  and  stoce  then  some  eighty  of  the 
fightera  have  been  ordered  by  Latin  American 
cotin  tries. 

The  effort  of  US  officials  to  promote  sales 
of  the  F-5E  is  only  one  of  the  Interesting 
subjects  suggested  In  the  Northrop  docu- 
ments. President  Nixon's  agreement  to  ex- 
ports of  the  plane  followed  Northrop's  sub- 
stantial campaign  contributions;  three 
months  earlier,  in  March  1973,  Mr.  Jones 
wrote  to  Kermlt  Roosevelt  that  "we  were 
briefed  by  Dr.  Kissinger,  Shultz  and  Ehrllch- 
man.  Interesting.  .  .  ."  The  1976  SIPRI  Year- 
book describes  the  F-5E  as  a  "poor  man's 
weapon,"  and  lists  ordere  by  developing 
countries  for  more  than  600  of  the  planes: 
the  fighter  is  a  pure  Instance  of  the  new 
arms  boom.  It  Is  exported  by  the  US  to 
Jordan,  produced  under  Northrop's  licensee 
in  Taiwan  and  Brazil,  and  sold  by  Iran  to 
Ethiopia. 

There  is  something  dismally  familiar  about 
the  recent  history  of  the  arms  trade.  Ameri- 
can and  European  arms  compames  bustle 
about  their  business  much  as  they  did  in 
the  1960s,  or  to  the  1930s.  As  in  the  19308, 
reformera  demand  Information,  truth,  and 
public  control.  Even  the  details  of  exporting 
are  the  same.  In  1936  the  British  disarma- 
ment expert  Philip  Noel  Baker  published  a 
study  of  the  Private  Manufacture  of  Arma- 
ments that  described  the  ways  In  which 
governments  subsidize  arms  exports;  It  had 
much  to  say  on  the  arms  race  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, bribery  and  Infiuence,  Investigations  of 
the  arms  industry  in  the  VS.  Senate,  sales 
trips  to  Chile  and  Peru  by  executives  of  the 
Curtiss  aircraft  corjjoration. 

But  the  fact  that  reformera  and  politi- 
cians have  tried  for  so  long  to  control  the 
arms  trade  should  not  dissuade  modem 
legislators  from  new  efforts.  Indeed,  the  en- 
deavor to  limit  arms  exports  is  now  more 
urgent  than  It  has  been  at  any  time  since  the 
19308. 

The  US  Congress  last  December  passed  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  (D-Wisconsto)  which  allowed  Con- 
gress the  right  of  veto  over  weapons  sales 
worth  more  than  926  million  either  to  cash 
or  In  government  credit.  Nelson  has  this  year 
introduced  further  legislation  to  give  Con- 
gress longer  time  to  consider  such  a  veto,  and 
to  require  detailed  reports  to  Congress  when 
US  arms  sales  to  any  country  exceed  *60  mil- 
lion In  a  year.  With  other  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives. Nelson  has  also  proposed 
broader  legislation  designed  to  "give  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  evaluate  In  advance 
and  set  guidelines  for  the  US  foreign  military 
sales  program."  Representative  Les  Aspln  (D- 
Wlsconsln)  has  suggested  that  an  annual 
budget  be  set  for  foreign  military  sales,  and 
that  sales  be  accompanied  by  an  "arms  sales 
impact  statement." 

The  effort  of  studying  these  reports  is  ard- 
uous for  legislators  and  their  staffs,  and  Nel- 
son's amendment  has  only  been  used  so  far 
in  the  case  of  missile  sales  to  Jordan.  Yet  the 
restrictions  which  Congress  imposed  in  the 
1060s  on  arms  sales  to  Latin  America  worked 
well  for  five  years  or  so;  the  new  legislation 
to  be  considered  this  year  could  be  even 
stronger  In  its  effects. 

Congressional  action  is  particularly  Im- 
portant now  precisely  because  the  United 
States  Is  beginning  a  major  new  Increase  in 
arms  exports.  It  is  doing  so  at  a  time  when 
the  US  Is  under  some  of  the  same  economic 
and  industrial  pressiu-es  to  export — expressed 
by  the  Washington  activities  of  the  arms  in- 
dustries— that  have  made  Prance  a  $5  billion 
profiteer  of  war.  In  two  years  the  effort  to 
control  arms  exports  will  be  that  much  more 
difficult:  as  the  momentum  of  these  exports 
speeds  up,  the  compulsion  to  sustain  mar- 
kets, to  earn  more  foreign  exchange  and 
maintain  employment  to  Northrop's  export 
factories  will  be  much  harder  to  resist. 
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>  qiMfttloiu  About  the  arms  trade  are 
aaked  oolj  In  low.  careful  toIcm.  itna  Most 
aotomix  of  Uaaae  to  wbether  tbe  noe  to  boy 
and  aeU  ooofwattooal  mmmuiU  ctgg—  ««. 
Tbe  Department  of  Defenae  Itoelf  la  am»kan 
to  tbto  ywtton.  AnnooBclnf  tbe  reo«U  ta- 
creaee  la  forelsa  miUtary  siUes  to  a  value  of 
»9  bttlloo.  It  otecrved  tbat  a  tbiM  of  aU  ex- 
port aalee  are  for  mlUtary  "eiqtport" eg 

conatruetlng  roads  and  alrflelds— and  tbeie- 
fowe  iilggtt  preiide  an  Indbeet  economic  ben- 
efit by  pranottDf  deTelopment.  Yet  no  one 
intheloiic  btetory  of  weapons  sales  bas  any 
eiperlooae  of  an  ama  race  on  the  scale  now 
cantlnTilat  *«  the  Persian  Oulf .  and  of  the 
ways  la  wkleb  tbla  bonanza  may  lead  to  war. 
IB  I^ttat  America,  certainly,  the  arms  race  of 
tbo  ItMs  and  inos  was  accon^wnled  by 
■"■•11  wars.  Tbera  bave  been  more  than  a 
^«0"*wd  large  and  small  wars  in  developing 
««•■*»*■•  Inoe  1—5.  according  to  studies 
«<*•*•» the SOFIU researcbets.  most  of  tbem 
accoinpanled    by    coups    and    poverty    and 
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TlMe  rrtOiwiers  ot  tbe  IWOs  believed  that 
tbo  laerMaa  m  arms  buying  between  1909 
and  19M  lad  to  the  FJist  World  War.  It  was 
tbla  conTtetlcn  tbat  forced  them  to  efforts 
*b»*  wata  ever  more  hopeful  and  more 
Axxn**.  Tbelr  fears  are  now  considered  slm- 
pnMe.  a«t  VbtHat  afforis  failed  only  with 
furtker  war.  Tba  newest  Increase  in  tbe  arms 
trada  la  aa  aoddea  and  as  unconsidered  as 
any  stnoa  1914:  a  precedent  which  should  be 
an  bnpettm  to  reformers  in  lfl75  and  1976. 
rooTNoras 

^Tbese  measurements  are  quite  loose. 
Tbus.  the  Defense  Department  bas  untU  re- 
cently counted  the  value  of  foreign  military 
■>!•>  ocdan  in  tbe  1974  flaoal  year  as  M.263 
bUUon.  Bat  In  a  aUtement  described  as  "fi- 
nal." peaparad  <«  August  M.  1975.  tbe  De- 
fenaa  aacuilty  Asalstanrra  Agency  Ooinptroller 
notaa  tbat  tba  Tataa  o(  tbeae  sales  orders  was 
•1M09  Mlllon.  Moat  of  tbe  «3.6  bUllon  "in- 
crease" to  accounted  tat  by  an  Increase  In 
tba  vahia  U  aalea  to  Saudi  ArabU  from  ^a» 
mllUon  In  the  original  count  to  »2.539  bUllon 
m  tba  final  version. 

■Saa  The  Defense  Monitor.  May  1976,  Cen- 
ter for  Defense  Iziformatlon.  Washlnc- 
ton.  D.C.  ^ 

•Tba  original  study,  distributed  In  the 
United  States  by  Humanities  Press,  Is  stUl  In 
print. 

^TiM  documents  were  made  public  at  tbe 
time  of  tbe  subcommittee's  hearings  on 
Notthroii,  In  June  1975.  Tbe  record  of  the 
bearings  wUl  be  published  by  the 
sub;commlttee. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  XTNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  whtti  the  House  voted  on  the  final 
paoage  <rf  HJt  UiS,  the  Truth  to  Leas- 
tog  amendments— roUcaU  No.  643—1  was 
unavoidably  absent. 

At  the  ttoie  the  vote  was  cast  I  was 
offering  testtoiony  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  concerning  the  vari- 
ous resoloUons  pending  beton  that  pand 
pertaining  to  the  issue  of  court  ordered 
busing  of  schoolchlldten. 

Had  I  been  present  during  rolIcaU  No. 
643.  I  would  have  voted  "yea". 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACHnsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTtesday,  October  29.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  to  create 
a  New  England  Regional  Power  and  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  The  bill 
is  similar  to  legislation  introduced  in  the 
92d  and  93d  Congresses. 

In  the  3  years  since  the  bill  was  first 
totroduced,  the  need  for  a  centralized, 
publicly  owned  entity  to  coordinate  New 
England's  electric  power  growth  has  be- 
come more  acute. 

There  have  been  fundamental  changes 
in  the  electric  utility  todustry.  Most  ob- 
vious to  the  consumer  has  been  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  utility  fuel.  Residual  oil, 
on  which  New  England  is  primarily  de- 
pendent, has  risen  more  than  600  percent 
since  the  early  1970's.  Coal  and  other 
fuels  have  risen  as  welL 

Perhaps  more  significant  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  capital  costs  of  new 
powerplants.  The  construction  costs  of 
nuclear  powerplants  has  risen  from 
about  1125  for  each  installed  kilowatt  to 
over  $700  for  plants  now  being  planned 
A  single  new  powerplant  now  costs  in  the 
range  of  $1  blUlon. 

New  England  is  the  only  region  of  the 
country  in  ^;*lch  almost  all  the  power- 
plants  are  privately  financed  and  oper- 
ated. Because  the  cost  of  iM-ivate  financ- 
ing is  far  higher  than  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic financing.  New  England  suffers  with 
higher  rates  than  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try.  However,  the  tremendous  Increase  in 
the  capital  costs  of  new  plants  has  ex- 
acerbated the  situation.  Massachusetts 
now  has  the  second  highest  electric  bills 
to  the  Nation,  after  New  York;  and  the 
other  New  England  States  have  among 
the  highest  bills  In  the  country. 

TVA,  Bonneville,  the  Southeastern  and 
Southwestern  Power  Authorities,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  power  projects 
in  the  Midwest  have  provided  consumers 
In  every  other  major  region  of  the  coun- 
try with  low-cost  reliable  power.  Only 
New  England  is  lacking  a  Federal  pow- 
er system. 

New  England  has  also  suffered  because 
of  the  fragmented  nature  of  Its  utility 
structure.  There  are  over  140  separate 
utility  companies  to  the  six-State  region 
Each  matotatos  its  own  transmission  and 
distribution  network.  Each  prepares  its 
own  load  forecasts. 

The  region's  utiliUes  have  jotoed  to- 
gether to  form  the  New  England  Power 
Pool,  but  this  voluntary  arrangement 
does  not  take  the  place  of  a  unified  single 
system  for  New  England— which  Is  about 
the  size  of  TVA  or  the  American  Elec- 
tnc  Power  System. 

By  centralizing  planntog,  siting,  pur- 

chastag.  and  constmctlcm,  the  regional 

agency  will  be  able  to  achieve  significant 

efficiencies  and  economies  of  scale. 

But  there  are  more  fundamental  rea- 


sons for  the  creaUon  of  a  publicly  owned 
entity  in  New  England. 

Private  utilities,  because  of  the  man- 
ner to  which  their  rates  are  set,  have  a 
built-in  tocentlve  to  encourage  increased 
use  of  power.  The  amount  of  profit  tliey 
can  make  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  money  invested  in  new  power- 
plants. 

Therefore,  they  have  an  tocentlve  to 
promote  tocreased  demand,  thereby 
creating  the  need  for  more  tovestment 
In  addition,  there  is  a  built-to  tocentlve 
to  construct  capital-intensive  plants  and 
to  refrato  from  purchasing  excess  power 
from  other  utilities. 

A  public  agency,  on  the  other  hand 
would  not  be  concerned  with  the  need 
to  maximize  tovestment.  Rather,  It  would 
have  an  toterest  to  keeping  investment 
costs  as  low  as  possible,  thereby  avoidtog 
costly  financing. 

In  addition,  a  public  agency  would 
provide  much  needed  public  toput  toto 
uUlity  planntog  and  decisionmaktog 
Under  the  present  system,  almost  all 
important  decisions  regarding  demand 
fuel  choice,  and  siting  are  made  to  pri- 
vate by  the  uUllty  companies.  Only  once 
the  decisions  have  been  made  are  they 
submitted  to  various  regulatory  agen- 
cies for  approval. 

The  regulatory  agencies,  imderstaffed 
and  underfinanced,  are  to  no  position  to 
substantially  challenge  the  decision  al- 
ready made  and  justified  by  an  army  of 
lawyers,  accountants,  and  engineers. 

The  legislation  I  am  toti-oductog  pro- 
vides tor  public  toput  and  involvement 
before  the  final  decisions  as  to  siting  and 
fuel  choice  are  made.  There  is  a  require- 
ment that  a  master  plan  be  developed 
by  the  agency  after  completion  of  pub- 
lic hearings.  In  addition,  all  meetings 
and  documents  of  the  agency  must  be 
made  avaUable  for  public  participation 
and  tospectlon. 

The  manner  to  which  we  supply  our 
future  electric  power  needs  will  to  a 
large  degree,  tofiuence  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  the  region  as  well  as  the  lifestyle 
of  its  people.  If  we  continue  to  rely  on 
the  private  sector  to  supply  our  needs 
we  wlU  never  be  able  to  effectively  com- 
pete vrith  other  regions  of  the  country 
which  have  a  greater  concentration  of 
pubhc  power. 

Nor  is  there  a  sufficient  Ukeltoood  that 
New  England  will  have  as  efficient  and 
envu-onmentally  sound  system  as  it 
needs.  Thei-e  is  an  understandable  cyni- 
cism concemtog  the  ablUty  of  govern- 
ment to  perfonn  up  to  expectation.  Too 
many  promises  liave  been  broken  and 
Claims  undelivered. 

But  the  performance  of  the  public 
utlhty  sector  has  been  excellent.  More- 
over, the  private  sector,  especially  in  New 
England,  has  not  distinguished  itself  in 
Its  performance. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Uie  Nation  debated 
whether  Its  abundant  hydroelectric  po- 
tential ought  to  be  publicly  developed 
or  given  to  corporate  toterests  for  pri- 
vate exploitation.  The  result  of  that  de- 
bate was  the  creation  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Authority. 
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New  England  does  not  have  a  Tennes- 
see or  Columbia  River  to  devel(H>.  but. 
accordtog  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, less  than  one-third  of  its  potential 
hydroelectric  potential  has  been  devel- 
oped. In  addition,  technologies  for  har- 
nessing the  power  of  the  Sun,  tides,  and 
wtod  are  now  being  developed.  All  of 
these  are  potentially  major  sources  of 
clean  power  for  New  England. 

Apstrt  from  the  public  development  of 
new  energy  sources,  a  New  England  Re- 
gional Power  Authority  would  free  the 
region  from  dependence  on  private  cor- 
porations and  their  tovestors.  With  the 
skyrocketing  cost  of  private  capital  the 
savtogs  to  regional  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses is  significant. 

The  New  England  States  themselves 
have  shown  a  renewed  toterest  in  public 
power.  An  initiative  petition  to  create  a 
Massachusetts  Power  Authority  will  ap- 
pear on  the  1976  ballot.  And  a  renewed 
effort  is  underway  for  a  Matoe  Power 
Authority. 

Fn«n  an  engineering  and  economic 
standpotot,  it  makes  far  more  sense  to 
approach  New  England's  energy  needs 
from  a  regional  perspective.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  begto  to 
give  consideration  to  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a  stogie  integrated  pub- 
lldy  owned  agency  to  provide  for  New 
England's  future  power  needs. 
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arts  as  requirements  for  increasing  the  qual- 
ity of  Ufe  In  America  and  work  to  provide 
all  their  citizens  with  additional  artistic  and 
ctiltural  experiences. 

2.  States  should  be  encouraged  to  pledge 
Increased  support  to  state  arts  agencies  In 
their  efforts  to  bring  the  arts  to  the  people. 

3.  States  should  show  their  advocacy  to 
excellence  of  art  throughout  the  environ- 
ment by  supporting  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric buildings  and  encouraging  zoning  laws 
which  win  Improve  the  total  environment. 

4.  States  should  Include  a  percentage  of 
funds  for  government  structures  to  be  set 
aside  for  works  of  art  to  be  carefully  Inte- 
grated Into  the  design  of  those  buildings. 

Cooperative  effort  of  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  based  upon  these  guldeUnes 
will  lead  the  way  to  a  national  life  that  has 
more  Joy,  morp  human  fulfillment  and  more 
ordered  grace. 


STATE  SUPPORT  OP  THE  ARTS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  meeting 
to  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  June  of  this  year, 
adopted  a  resolution  recogniztog  the 
need  for  increased  State  support  of  the 
arts. 

As  we  consider  renewing  Federal  sup- 
port of  the  arts  this  year,  I  think  that 
we  could  all  benefit  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  State  Governors  on  State  action.  At 
this  potat,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  res- 
olution of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference to  the  Record. 

Resolution  of  National  Oovernoks' 
confebxnck 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  National  Governors"  Conference  In  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  June  1975.  The  resolu- 
tion was  Introduced  by  Utah  Governor  Cal- 
vin L.  Hampton. 

AKTS  AND  CVLTXWE 

The  arts  and  a  vital  culttn^l  atmosphere 
are  directly  responsible  for  creating  a  way  of 
life  which  leads  to  human  fulfillment  and 
enables  man  to  cope  with  the  dynamics  of 
change. 

The  Improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
performing  and  visual  arts  calls  for  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  all  Americans. 

Recent  polls  indicate  not  only  that  po- 
tential support  of  the  arts  by  mdlvldual 
Americans  has  never  been  greater  but  also 
that  a  vast  majority  supports  additional  pub- 
lic funding  for  the  arts. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  urges 
that  the  following  principles  be  used  as 
guidelines  for  state  action: 

1.  State  governments  should  recognize  the 


TAINO  TOWERS:  A  FEDERAL  LAND- 
MARK TO  OUR  NATION'S  POOR 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29.  1975 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
certainly  encouragtog  to  see  that  our 
Federal  Government  htis  finally  demon- 
strated its  commitment  to  providing 
adequate  housing  for  our  Nation's  poor. 
In  an  article  by  Robert  E.  Tomasson 
published  October  28  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  opening  of  the  656-imit  Taino 
Towers  houstog  project  was  aimounced. 

This  landmark  to  Federal  bureaucratic 
wisdom  tocludes  such  features  as  an  to- 
door  swimming  pool,  gymnasium,  audi- 
torium, theater,  greenhouse,  and  other 
necessities.  The  most  toteresting  feature 
of  this  $45  miUion  Federal  tovestment 
in  improving  the  lives  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, however,  is  the  fact  that  to  all 
probability  poor  families  will  be  unable 
to  afford  the  rents.  Because  of  the  an- 
ticipated failure  to  earn  $1.2  million  per 
year  from  the  265,000  square  feet  of  non- 
residential space,  the  doors  to  Tatoo 
Towers  will  be  closed  to  poor  families, 
even  with  Federal  subsidies. 

I  am  sure  that  our  Nation's  taxpayers, 
who  are  footing  the  $68,597  cost  for  each 
unit,  will  be  heartened  to  see  their  tax 
dollars  so  wisely  spent.  The  many  who 
are  in  dire  need  of  adequate  houstog  at 
an  affordable  cost  should  also  take  great 
comfort  to  see  their  needs  again 
neglected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submitttog  the  text 
of  Mr.  Tomasson's  article  in  the  Record. 
It  Is  hoped  that  this  documented  case  of 
fiscal  abuse  and  bureaucratic  folly  will 
result  to  positive  remedial  action. 

The  text  of  the  article: 
Four  Luxury  Towaas  To  House  the  Poo« 
Openino  in  HAmLKM 
(By  Robert  E.  Tomasson) 

A  federally  subsidized  housing  project  for 
the  poor  Is  scheduled  to  open  in  East  Harlem 
in  about  two  months  with  luxury  feattires 
never  before  Included  In  low-Income  hous- 
ing In  tbe  United  States.  Depending  on  the 
point  of  view,  the  project  Is  regarded  aa  a 
monument  to  government  compassion  or  an 
epitaph  on  bureaucratic  foUy. 

The  project  Is  Taino  Towers,  four  35-story 
buildings  with  a  total  of  666  apartments  on 
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the  block  between  122d  and  123d  Streets  and 
Second  and  Third  Avenues.  The  centrally 
air-conditioned  towers  will  have  an  Indoor 
swimming  pool,  a  gymnasium,  an  auditori- 
um, a  theater,  a  greenhouse,  roof  laundry  and 
parking  with  attendants  24  hours  a  day. 

There  also  will  be  six-bedroom  triplex 
apartments  with  11 -foot-high  ceilings  and 
20-foot-long   balconies. 

Tentative  minimum  rent  for  the  six-bed- 
room apartments  is  $113.28.  Including  util- 
ities, under  Federal  subsidy  plans  com- 
mitted for  40  years. 

The  average  construction  cost  per  apart- 
ment is  $68,597,  by  far  the  largest  ever  In 
this  country  for  low-Income  housing.  Federal 
officials  say  that  the  »46-mllllon  cost  of  the 
development  represents  the  largest  single  al- 
location for  a  community  project  ever  made 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

llio  basic  features  of  the  project — which 
are  not  Ukely  to  be  matched  for  many  years. 
If  at  all.  In  low-mcome  housing — have  evoked 
strong  criticism  from  city  and  state  hous- 
ing officials,  Including  some  with  the  HUD. 
itself. 

NONRESmKNTIAL  SPACS 

The  principal  criticism  is  of  the  large 
amount  of  nonresidential  space.  In  each 
building  the  first  six  floors — a  total  of  266,- 
000  square  feet,  or  the  equivalent  of  about 
five  and  one-half  floors  of  the  PanAm  Build- 
ing— were  constructed  for  nonresidential 
use. 

This  space  houses  some  of  the  amenities, 
but  includes  large  areas  Intended  for  agen- 
cies that  would  provide  educational  and 
medical  services  to  the  community  while 
paying  rent  that  would  be  used  to  keep 
apartment  reuts  low. 

But  commercial  tenants  have  not  turned 
up,  placing  the  elaborate  fluanclng  of  Taino 
Towers  In  doubt. 

"They  got  everything  they  wanted  and  now 
they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it,"  said  an 
official  In  the  local  H.U.D.  oflkse,  referring  to 
the  community  sponsor,  the  East  Harlem 
Tenants  CouncU. 

S.  William  Green,  regional  administrator 
of  the  Federal  Agency,  said  that  because  of 
the  unprecedented  Inclusion  of  nonresiden- 
tial space  in  a  federally  subsidized  housing 
project,  final  tH>proval  had  been  given  in 
Washington. 

The  state's  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tion an<l  the  city's  Housing  and  Development 
Administration  had  considered  financing  the 
project,  but  pulled  out  when  the  sponsoring 
group  insisted  on  including  the  nonresiden- 
tial soace. 

THE   MAN   BEHIND  IT 

The  guiding  force  behind  the  project  is 
Robert  Nicol,  a  40-year  old  Presbyterian  min- 
ister who  left  an  lEast  Harlem  church  to  be- 
come the  full-time  S17,200-a-year  project  ad- 
ministrator. He  offers  no  apologies  lor  insist- 
ing on  the  nonresidential  space. 

"You  don't  predicate  providing  basic  and 
humane  services  for  pec^le  on  a  possible  fu- 
ture collapse  in  the  market,"  he  said.  "It'^  a 
question  of  whether  we  have  a  viable  city  or 
go  on  buUdlng  slums  for  the  poor. 

"I  know  we  have  been  accused  of  over- 
designing  for  the  poor,  but  we  are  concerned 
with  changing  people's  Uves,  not  Just  creat- 
ing another  future  slum." 

"Look  there,"  Mr.  Niccri  said  as  he  stood 
on  the  roof  of  one  of  tbe  towers,  gesturing 
southward.  "Prom  112th  to  116th  Street, 
from  First  to  Seventh  Avenue,  a  whole  corrl- 
rldor  of  public  housing  built  In  the  nlneteen- 
fiftles  and  sixties.  It  wiped  out  hundreds  ol 
bxislneses  tmd  brought  a  tremendous  concen- 
tration of  the  poor,  which  is  a  problem  by 
definition." 

TWO    WHO    PXTLLKD    OUT 

Two  major  tenants  that  Mr.  Nicol  expected 
in  the  project  have  decided  not  to  rent  space 
there:   the  Health  Insurance  Plaa  and  the 
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Boutf  of  Bdacatlon.  which  considered  estab- 
liahtnc  ft  bilingual  school. 

itr.  Weoi,  who  has  been  described  by  of- 
flctals  wtM>  ham  worked  with  htm  m  "^- 
nMPle.'^  "ptTOMlTe"  and  ■'lnt»eUbI«." 
■^SMrMged  that  he  was  stmggling  to 
prMH «a  his  dream  in  the  face  of  complex 
flnaadag. 

Mot  ot  th*  initial  funds  cam«  from  con- 
ttroctlon  hwms.  totaling  t39-mUllon,  from  a 
oaoaorttmn  of  nine  banks  headed  by  the 
Obmalail  Bank.  AU  but  a  smaU  part  of  the 
40-y«ar  T  per  cent  mortgages — one  for  each 
towsr— «i»  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing AdnUalatration. 

In  addlttoo.  tlie  project  received  about  t6- 
mUllOB  la  dtj  and  J*deral  funds,  including 
W-aUMon  tnm  H.UJ>.'s  Model  cities  pro- 
tnm.  tor  aaeh  eipensea  as  architect's  fees 
and  axtMialTa  admlnlstratlTe  costs.  In  addi- 
^O'K  K*w  Toefc  Olty  baa  agreed  to  give  fuU 
pnpvtj-tax  abatonent. 

ItMlnted  In  tha  9W-mUIlon  mortgages  are 
fondatopaf  montbly Intarcat  untu  the  proj- 
*^  bcftas  reoalTlng  income.  These  fnnda  can 
carry  tba  projaet  untu  the  last  tower  is  com- 
Pl«*«<l  nart  June,  about  sU  months  after 
famlUaa  start  moving  into  the  first  tower. 
OlBeiala  at  the  Chemical  Bank  conceded 
that  tl>a  timing  would  be  close.  If  the  inter- 
est reasrva  runs  out  while  any  building  is  In- 
oomplata.  tha  Taanlt  could  be  a  mortgage  de- 
fault. Tha  FJLA.  would  then  pay  off  the  bal- 
ance and  try  to  seU  the  buildings  to  a  private 
developer. 

_^  Ttte  Department  of  Hotming  and  Urban 
Dartf^Naent  haa  agreed  to  pay  an  Intareet 
subaidy  of  $1,874,000  a  year  for  ttxt  mortgages, 
eooogh  to  reduce  the  7  per  cent  bank  rata  to 
about  a  per  cent.  In  addltlcm.  it  Is  to  pav 
»497,000  a  year  in  direct  rent  subsidies  for  40 
par  cent  at  tha  tenants.  Taken  together,  in- 
teraat  and  rent  aubaldlaa  ara  a  40-year  Fed- 
eral commitment  of  |8a.M-minion. 

If,  aa  now  aeema  probable,  Talno  Towers  do 
not  earn  tha  projacted  $l.a-mlUlon  a  year 
from  tba  aonraaldential  space,  realdential  wfll 
have  to  ineraaae.  Thus,  even  with  subsidies 
poor  famlUea  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the 
rents.  Thla.  In  turn,  would  jeopardise  the 
subsMlaa.  alnea  these  apply  to  families  al- 
ready raoalving  welfare  payments. 

Mr.  Mlool  aakt  that  tenants  had  already 
been  dioaen  for  Talno  Towers— which  are 
named  for  an  ancient  tribe  of  Caribbean  In- 
diana la  honor  of  last  Harlem's  largely  His- 
panic population. 

Flrat  pi«farenee  is  tar  famlliea  forced  out 
of  slum  dwellings  that  were  demolished  to 
maka  way  for  the  project.  Ur.  Nlcol  said  that 
the  East  Harlem  Tenants  Council  had  main- 
tained contact  with  about  235  such  families 
that  bad  axpraaaed  Interest  in  Talno  Towers. 
Otfaar  taaanta  ara  to  come  from  the  impover- 
ished ntfghborhood. 

AU  tananta  wlU  be  required  to  attend  flva 
thrae-Iurar  demonstrations  on  apartment  and 
project  upkeep. 

Oerard  SUvarman  of  SUverman  &  cika 
the  project  architects,  said  that  a  major  de^ 
sign  goal  waa  to  reduce  maintenance  prob- 
lems and  upkeep  costs.  Lobbies  and  halls,  for 
example,  are  oovwed  with  an  Italian  mosaic 
tlla  that  la  auppoaad  to  be  aa  but  Imper- 
vkma  to  matL  Other  esthetic  features  In- 
diida  telek  aldawalks  and  terraced  landscap- 
ing  complete  with  a  stream. 
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of  the  passing  of  my  friend  and  former 
colleague,  John  J.  Rooney  of  New  York, 
and  want  to  join  with  members  of  the 
New  York  delegation  and  others  in  pay- 
ing a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  great  American. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  John  Rooney  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  always  found  him  to  be  a 
dedicated,  hard  working,  skilled,  forceful 
and  effective  legislator.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 
Departments  and  was  known  for  his  crit- 
icism of  budget  recommendations  which 
he  regarded  as  wasteful  and  extiavagant. 

John  Rooney  was  most  able,  -genial, 
personable,  and  competent.  He  served  his 
district.  State,  and  Nation  well,  effec- 
tively, and  with  great  distinction.  He  vol- 
imtarily  retired  from  Congress  because  of 
declining  healtli. 

Certainly  I  want  to  take  this  means 
of  extending  an  expression  of  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Rooney  and  her  sons 
and  daughter  and  other  members  of  the 
Rooney  family  In  their  loss  and  bereave- 
ment. 
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year  is  certain  to  be  the  target  of  ter- 
rorist attacks.  The  bombings  last  week, 
and  the  planned  bombings  this  weekend 
are  only  a  sample  of  what  is  to  come' 
Our  country  urgenUy  needs  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  our  internal  security  an- 
paratus.  ^ 


THE  WORLD  SERIES 


MORE  BOMBINGS  PLANNED  BY 
PUERTO  RICAN  TERRORISTS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   GEOSCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29.  1975 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 
OP  NEW  YORK 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TaNMXSSXK 

n»  THK  HOUSE  OF  HKPRE8ENTATIVES 

Wedne$dav.  October  29.  1975 

Mr.  BVllfS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  E^aker 
was  aaddened  to  learn  of  the  news 


Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  our  country  has  lost  many 
of  its  defenses  against  terrorism,  the  ter- 
rorists are  planning  new  outrages.  On 
November  1st,  there  will  be  a  series  of 
demonstrations  in  New  York.  Chicago. 
and  the  Bay  area  of  California,  demand- 
ing the  release  of  Ave  Puerto  Rlcan  ter- 
rorists who  are  In  prison  for  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  President  Truman  in 
195C,  and  the  shooting  attack  on  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  House  floor  in 
1954. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
terrorist  attacks,  including  bombings 
and  possibly  shootings,  will  be  attempted 
by  the  Puerto  Rican  terrorist  group, 
PALN,  this  weekend  in  coordination  with 
the  demonstrations.  This  is  the  group 
responsible  for  the  bombings  last  week 
In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Washington. 
D.C.  FALN  is  closely  associated  with  the 
Weather  Underground.  Planting  bombs 
is  a  cowardly  act  In  Itself.  But  ther«  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  these  cowards 
have  been  using  the  young  girls  of  the 
Weather  Underground  to  plant  their 
bombs. 

The  House  Committee  on  Intez-nal  Se- 
curity has  been  abolished.  The  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  has 
had  its  funds  severely  cut  back.  The  Jus- 
tice Department's  Internal  Security 
Division  has  been  reduced  to  a  Section 
Even  the  FBI  has  been  curtaUed  by  the 
present  Attorney  General.  Local  police 
department  intelligence  units,  which 
had  been  effective  In  preventing  acts  of 
terrorism  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Los  Angeles,  have  had  their  files  de- 
stroyed and  their  operations  curtaUed. 

The    Bicentennial    celebration    next 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1975 
wor^d  series  is  now  history,  won  by  the 
Cincinnati  Reds,  four  games  to  three 
over  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  But  the  glow  of 
this  contest,  one  of  the  greatest  spec- 
tacles in  modem  sports,  continues  to 
highlight  the  victors  and  vanquished 
alike. 

For  Red  Sox  fans  everywhere,  this  was 
a  series  of  spectacular  excitement,  high 
tension,  and  emotional  exhaustion.  And 
for  sports  enthusiasts,  this  was  the  series 
that  reestablished  baseball  as  the  na- 
tional pastime. 

On  behalf  of  many  others,  I  want  to 
doff  my  hat  to  the  Red  Sox.  They  came 
down  to  the  final  out  of  the  last  game 
playing  their  hearts  out  in  trying  to  win 
their  first  world  series  in  57  years. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Boston 
Globe  for  its  excellent  coverage  of  the 
Red  Sox  in  the  world  series  and 
throughout  the  year.  Certainly,  with  its 
incisive  writing  and  crisp  editing,  the 
Globe  demonstrated  that  it  has  one  of 
the  outstanding  sports  sections  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  Nation.  An  excellent 
example  of  the  Globe's  coverage  of  the 
Red  Sox  appeared  this  week.  In  a  story 
recapping  the  season  and  the  series.  For 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues.  I  sub- 
mit the  Globe  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

I  From  the  Boston  Olobe,  Oct.  26,  1975] 
Sox  Realized  All  But  Elusive  Dream 

(By  Peter  Oammons) 
(The  Red  Sox  have  not  won  a  World  Series 
since  1918,  though  they  have  been  in  three 
since.  Tom  Yawkey  has  owned  the  club 
since  1932,  and  the  biggest  prize  still  eludes 
him.) 

To  dream  the  impossible  dream,  to  fight  the 

unbeatable  foe, 
To    bear    with    unbearable    sorrow,    to    run 

whera  the  brave  dare  not  go 
To  reach  the  unreachable  star! 
This  is  my  quest  to  follow  that  star, 
No  matter  how  hopeless,  no  matter  how  far. 

(Impossible  Dream  Lyric  by  Joe  Darion) 

The  season's  last  movement  was  in  adagio, 
and  so  dolorous.  Thomas  A.  Tawkey  folded 
his  arms,  wrapped  In  the  sleeves  of  his  tan 
wind-breaker,  on  the  table  in  front  of  him 
and  into  them  sank  his  head. 

The  unfulflllment  of  hU  43  years  as  par- 
ent/owner of  the  Boston  Red  Sox  had  been 
prolonged,  as  Cincinnati  center  fielder  Cesar 
Geronlmo  graq>ed  Carl  Yastrzemskl's  fly 
baU  above  bis  head,  and  the  Reda  had  taken 
the  world  championship  of  baseball  to  tha 
banks  of  the  Ohio. 

It  was  a  quixotic  season.  It  began  in  the 
pessimism  bom  of  Tawkey's  43  and  New 
England's  57  years  of  frustration.  It  swelled 
through  divisional  and  playoff  conquests  to 
that  transcendental  sixth  game,  the  game 
that  lifted  New  England  up  out  of  the  world 
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geography  Jigsaw  puzzle,  the  experience  that 
for  one  day  calmad  the  faar  that  naver  In 
any  of  our — or  Tawkay'a— llfetlmaa  would 
we  see  the  Bed  Sox  chanpKms. 

But  the  ring  did  not  fit,  and  so  the  season's 
last  movement  waa  one  of  threnody.  Whldi  is 
the  plight  of  the  World  Series.  After  all,  tha 
Bed  Sox  did  so  much,  acoonqpllahed  so  much 
more  than  he  had  dared  dream  In  his  wUdast 
reverie.  They  had  won  their  first  dlvlslmal 
title,  their  first  American  League  pennant 
since  1967  and  third  since  World  War  I  and 
gone  to  tha  ninth  liming  of  the  seventh 
game  ot  ttie  World  Series  tied  at  3-3,  only 
to  tvu'n  and  walk  toward  the  winter  horizon 
with  a  feeling  of  non-gratiflcatlon  ...  as 
Tawkey  slid  his  head  into  arms  covered  by 
an  old.  tan  wlndbreaker. 

The  Red  Sox  won  101  games,  the  most  they 
have  won  in  29  years  and  the  fourth  highest 
total  in  their  history.  They  did  It  in  a  season 
in  which  instead  of  the  tisual  spring  mirage 
of  expecUtlon  they  began  assigned  to  third 
place,  whose  opening  day  followed  a  10-31 
spring  training  and  included  a  warning  of 
potential  and  imminent  disaster  from  the 
elder,  Yastrzemskl.  It  started  slowly,  built 
methodically  through  a  9-4  road  trip  In 
mid-June  to  a  four-game  series  with  the 
Yankees  tha  last  weekend  of  that  month 
that  put  them  tn  first  place  to  stay.  A  posi- 
tion defended  by  another  climacteric  series 
In  New  York  the  last  weekend  of  JiUy.  and 
by  a  15-game,  0-8  Odyssey  from  Milwaukee 
to  the  Coast  to  a  little  town  called  Coopers- 
town  to  Kansas  City,  and  finally  two  short 
Jousts  with  the  Orioles. 

It  was  a  season  of  such  miraculous  and 
brazen  youth,  of  two  rookies  named  Fred 
Lynn  and  Jim  Rice  walking  in  to  an  historic 
duet.  Lynn,  the  loping,  quiet  Kid  America 
iToax  use,  his  talent  so  remarkably  disci- 
plined and  sculptured,  who  won  a  gold  glove, 
batted  .331,  led  the  league  in  four  offensive 
categMies,  not  including  diving  catches  (they 
don't  keep  that  statistic)  vtriil  be  an  over- 
whelming choice  as  the  American  League's 
most  valuable  player;  he  U  already  the  first 
rookie  to  be  voted  the  Sporting  News  player 
of  the  year  and  have  an  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts city  named  after  him. 

Rice,  the  basher,  who  at  .309  and.  like 
Lynn.  lOO-plus  RBIs  appears  to  be  the  next 
overpowering  hitter  in  the  game.  What  was 
Yawkey's  and  New  England's  frustration  also 
was  his.  Had  he  played  against  Cincin- 
nati .  .  . 

As  no  one  could  have  even  fantasized 
what  these  two  could  have  done,  so,  too,  no 
one  cotUd  have  predicted  that  Carlton  FlSk 
could  return  to  hit  .331  (.400  in  September) 
and  regain  his  stature  as  the  best  defensive 
catcher  in  the  league.  Or  that  The  Rooster, 
Rick  Burleson,  would  make  himself  one  oif 
the  game's  outstanding  shortstopa.  Or  that 
Cecil  Cooper  would  force  his  way  Into  the 
lineup  in  June  and  become  the  league's  lead- 
ing designated  bitter,  or  Just  one  of  its  pre- 
mier hitters — period.  Or  that  Denny  Doyla 
would  step  off  a  bus  that  lost  Its  way  out 
of  Orange  County  to  give  them  a  .310-hlt- 
ting,  clutch  and  resourceful  darling.  Or  that 
Rick  Wise  could  come  back  to  lead  the  staff 
In  victories  and  beat  Jim  Palmer  in  that 
Sept.  3,  lO-lnnlng  monument  as  well  as  the 
pennant-clincher  in  Oakland.  Or  that  Dick 
Drago  could  become  the  division's  premier 
reliever  down  the  stretch  or  Jim  Wllloughby 
could  come  In  a  UPS  package  with  a  return 
address  named  Mario  Guerrero  and.  In  one 
two-month  stretch,  be  a  bxillpen. 

There  were  so  many  personalities  In  this, 
each  part  of  completing  the  chain.  Carl 
Yastrzemskl's  .310  first  half,  followed  by  In- 
jury and  struggling  to  rise  to  a  superhuman 
playoff  performance  and  a  superb  World 
Series.  Rico  PetrocelU,  finally  discovering 
what  had  enfeebled  him  in  time  to  return 
for  a  September  playoff  and  Series  perform- 
ance that  10ft  us  asking  that  he  please  re- 
turn. Dwlght  Evans,  maturing  Into  what  the 
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wnrld  saw  In  tha  Series,  and  lamella'd  Ber- 
nanio  Carbo.  hla  nnoonacious  two  months 
and  Octobar  spring. 

Doug  Oriffln,  drowned  out  in  Doyle's 
marching  music,  and  Blck  MlUer,  eclipsed 
again  by  the  star  of  Lynn,  Juan  Benlquez. 
who  hit  almost  .300,  and  Bob  Heise,  who  Just 
came  to  try  and  do  anything  he  could  to 
win.  Bob  Montgomery,  who  people  now  forget 
led  the  club  In  RBIs  through  the  first  five 
weeks,  and  Tim  Blackwell.  who  to  as  fine  a 
receiver  not  starting  as  there  to  in  the  game. 
And  Tony  Conlgliaro's  opening  day,  hto  home 
runs  .  .  . 

As  always,  Luis  Tlant,  El  Tiante.  who  when 
his  physical  problems  were  finally  over  and 
his  father  beside  him.  finished  in  a  blaze  of 
his  personal  magical  mystery  tour  that 
nearly  carried  them  to  the  world  champion- 
ship. Bill  Lee,  who,  when  healthy,  proved  his 
Idol  Kurt  Vonnegut's  motto  ("In  nonsense 
is  strength"),  and  Reggie  Cleveland,  who 
"broke  free  of  the  Garden  stocks  to  be  such 
an  Important  and  versatile  part  of  the 
stretch.  Rogello  Moret,  the  world's  wlnnlng- 
est  second-line  pitcher,  and  Dick  Pole,  whose 
eye  Injury  may  have  kept  him  from  achieving 
what  he  should  In  1976.  And  Jim  Burton, 
who  has  the  winter  nightmare  of  having  not 
been  used  against  Milwaukee  In  August,  be- 
ing there  to  win  or  to  lose  In  the  9  th  Inning 
of  the  7  th  game  of  the  World  Series,  a  young 
man  who  may  Indeed  be  a  pretty  good  pitch- 
er. Darrell  Johnson,  Manager  of  the  Tear. 

"It  was  the  greatest  season  I've  ever  been 
associated  with,"  says  coach  Don  Zlmmer. 
who  has  been  associated  with  27.  From  those 
wUd  comebacks  In  July  to  Baltimore  In  Sep- 
tember, to  Yaz  and  El  Tiante  and  the  Rooster 
and  Flsk  and  Drago  and  Wise  In  the  play- 
offs; Yawkey,  in  three-quarter  time,  pouring 
Jacques  Reynaud  '71  from  his  left  hand  Into 
a  Jack-ln-the-Box  paper  cup  In  the  right  and 
drinking. 

To  a  Series  that  brought  the  oldtlmers 
back  to  yesterday,  of  Itant's  shutout  and 
valiant  defense  of  the  6-4  lead  to  his  hlttmg. 
and  baservmnlng  of  Evans  and  Burleson  and 
Doyle's  hitting  In  every  game  and  Yaz  and 
Rico,  Drago  and  BUI  Lee's  laughing  that 
while  Don  GuUett  is  going  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  he  is  going  to  the  Eliot  Lounge,  A  se- 
ries of  parries  and  thrusts,  points  and  count- 
erpoints, one  that  C-o-u-l-d  have  been  won 
by  the  Bed  Sox.  In  their  youth,  they  all  made 
the  brilliant  plays  the  Series  produced,  but 
they  also  made  mistakes,  on  the  bases  and 
palnfuUy  In  the  field. 

It  was  mistakes,  much  more  than  a  deci- 
sion by  lunpire  Larry  Bamett,  that  brought 
threat  to  hto  famUy's  lives,  that  could  be 
blamed  for  not  ending  tha  67  years.  The 
Reds  did  nothing  brilliant,  they  did  every- 
thing consistently,  made  the  double  plays 
and  executions  necessary  and  in  game  two, 
three  and  seven  Boston  could  not  force  its 
exponent  to  break.  These  games  were  essen- 
tially firsts  for  the  Red  Sox,  credit  to  the 
talent  Cincinnati  has.  Yet  stUl  what  frus- 
trates the  Fisks  and  Lynns  and  Burlesons  and 
Tastrzemskto  to  the  knowledge  that  the  Reds 
are  no  better.  No  worse,  for  that  matter.  But 
the  sentence  ended  with  a  period  etched  in 
a  blooper  In  the  last  inning  of  the  last  game. 

But  it  was  a  wild,  Impoeslble  year  we  had 
in  Fenway,  and  that  sixth  game,  from  Car- 
bo's  homer  to  Evans's  catch  to  Flsk's  homer 
to  Fisk's  demonstrative  war  dance,  is  what 
many  of  us  will  sit  next  to  the  fire  these 
next  months. 

Perhaps  because  he  to  its  son,  Ftok  is  the 
one  player  who  seems  to  grasp  what  the  in- 
stitution called  the  Red  Sox  is  to  New  Eng- 
land. In  Its  roots  and  customs.  New  England 
to  unique  and  fierce  in  Its  pride  in  and 
loyalty  to  Its  institutions  and  the  Red  Sox, 
so  much  more  than  the  Patriots  or  Bruins  or 
Celtics,  Is  its  Institution.  His  helmet-waving 
gallop  across  the  outfield,  with  Olde  Fenway 
filled  with  song,  after  that  sixth  game  cap- 
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tured  that  excitaraent  that  makes,  for  thU 
writer,  being  a  printed  represenativa  ot  Mew 
Englanders,  the  privilege  and  experience  it 
Is.  And,  e^>eclaUy,  was  In  1975. 

We  have  postponed  autumn  long  enough 
now.  There  are  storm  windows  to  put  in, 
wood  to  chop  for  the  whtotUng  montha  ahead. 
The  floorboards  are  getting  awfuUy  cold  tn 
the  morning,  the  cider  sweet.  Where  Lynn 
dove  and  R  llante  stood  will  ba  fitawn. 
aoon.  and  while  it  to  now  43  years  for  Thomaa 
A.  Tawkey  and  57  for  New  «m;*Bnd.  the 
fugue  that  was  the  1975  baseball  asason  will 
play  In  ova  heads  until  next  we  meet  at  the 
Pens  again. 


WHY  IS  THE  NLRB  AFTER  A 
12-YEAR-OLD  BOY? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
column,  the  distinguished  writer  for  the 
Chicago  DaUy  News,  Mike  Royko,  tdls  a 
story  about  bureaucratic  excess  that  to 
so  outrageous  I  would  not  have  beUeved 
it  if  it  had  come  from  anyone  less  scrupu- 
lous than  Royko  is. 

Then  agahi.  maybe  I  would.  The  hor- 
rors of  the  bureaucracy  are  sufnclently 
well  known  to  me  that  Lam  about  ready 
to  believe  anything.  Worse  yet,  I  have  a 
sinking  feeling  that  the  story  of  Stevle 
Shalita  Is  not  an  Isolated  aberration.  A 
Uttle  more  extreme  perhaps,  but  none- 
theless all  too  typical.  - 

It  would  be  funny  if  it  were  not  so 
sad.  But  then,  fun  is  precisely  what  mas- 
sive government  seems  determined  to 
wipe  out  with  its  rules  and  regulations 
and  inflexibUity.  I  think  any  Member  who 
reads  the  Stevie  Shalita  story  win  have 
to  pause  and  wonder  Just  how  much 
farther  we  can  go  before  we  so  regiment 
the  American  people  that  nothing  is  fun 
any  more. 

The  article  follows: 

BUUCAUCSACT  WlKS  ACAIK 

(By  Mike  Royko) 

Now  I  know  how  an  archeologlst  must  feel 
when  he  finds  the  mummy  of  a  pharoah.  Or  a 
wUdcat  oil  driller  when  a  gusher  comes  in. 

I  collect  stories  about  bureaucracy.  And  I 
believe  I  have  made  my  greatest  find. 

Don't  be  frightened  off  by  the  word  1>u- 
reaucracy."  which  often  means  a  tale  of 
complexity.  Thto  to  pure  simplicity.  Thera  to 
this  Uttle  boy  only  la  yet^s  old.  Stevle  Shalita 
to  his  name.  He  Uves  In  Van  Nuj^s,  Calif.  Hto 
father  is  an  engineer. 

Stevle  likes  to  mess  around  with  bikes.  He 
finds  old  bikes,  or  their  parts,  that  have 
been  thrown  away.  He  hauto  the  st\xfl  to  his 
parents'  garage  and  tries  to  put  It  together 
and  make  It  work.  He's  good  with  mechanical 
things. 

He  also  likes  to  pretend,  to  let  hto  Imagina- 
tion go.  In  other  words,  to  play. 

So  he  decided  to  be  a  businessman.  He  put 
a  small  desk  \n  the  garage,  a  chair  behind  It, 
and  put  a  sign  above  the  garage  door  that 
said:  "Steve's  Bike  Shop." 

He  was  in  btislness.  When  you  buUd  a  tree 
house,  you  are  Tarzan.  When  you  put  a 
feather  In  your  hair,  you  are  Cochise.  When 
you  put  up  a  lemonade  stand  or  a  sign  above 
your  garage,  you  are  a  businessman. 

Naturally,  other  kids  got  Interested.  So 
Stevle  said  they  could  work  for  him. 

They  sat  around  scraping  rust  off  old  parts. 
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or  trying  to  nuke  »  bandtebar  fit  a  frame,  or 
■falglitenlfn  out  bent  spokM. 

SIOTla  •van  maiile  monay.  A  man  gave  him  a 
quarter  for  fljdnc  a  Hat.  And  he  sold  a  part 
to  a  n(ular  bika  ibop  Cor  SO  eenta. 

Whan  tbla  happened,  he  paid  bla  employes. 
Ha  dldat  sitow  a  profit.  But.  then,  be  didn't 
■o  laDkmpt,  either. 

Anytlina  kids  get  together,  there  is  bound 
to  be  iltsagraniiisnt.  One  day  Steele  fired  one 
ot  bla  baipera.  Ha  told  the  kid  that  be  wasn't 
worklag  Itafd  enough,  or  something  like  that. 

Tbm  ottiar  kid  went  home  mad.  WeU,  that's 
tb*  way  it  is  with  kids.  When  it  is  your  bat 
or  your  ball  or  your  backyard,  you  are  the 
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And  that  status  meant  something  to 
Stavle.  He  is  quite  small  and  looks  about 
ttaraa  years  younger  than  be  is. 

Hie  doorbell  rang  one  morning  at  Stevie's 
houaa.  Hla  mother,  Anne,  opened  the  door 
and  a  man  in  a  business  suit,  carrying  a  brief- 
ease,  waa  Btaading  there. 

~I   am   from   the   state    Labor    Relations 
Board,"  the  man^  sAld. 
"Taaf  *'  aald  Un.  Shall  ta. 
"Wa  have  seoelved  a  complamt,"  he  said. 
"About  what?"  she  asked. 
"Rom  a  former  employee  of  Steve's  Bike 
Shop,"  be  aald. 

Mra.  ataaltta  thought  he  was  kidding.  He 
dUlntanUa. 

Sha  aipladned  about  Stevle  cmd  how  he  was 
plajrlng  at  being  in  business.  Sbe  called 
Starle  Into  the  room.  The  man  shook  Stevie's 
band.  13>an  Stevle  went  out  to  play. 

Tha  man  sat  down,  unzipped  his  brief  case, 
and  took  out  some  papers. 

"We  have  to  ^eck  out  all  complaints,"  he 
said. 

The  complaint  had  been  brought  by  a 
fanner  employe  of  the  bike  shop.  He  had  not 
been  pctiperly  paid. 

Tlia  former  employe  was  the  kid  from  the 
natghborbood  who  had  been  "fired"  by 
Stavla. 

War  tbm  next  hour,  the  man  explained  how 
tba  lawa  protect  employes.  He  also  said  that 
Stavla  eould  no  longer  call  his  project 
"Staved  Bike  Shop"  and  cq>erate  it  as  a  biist- 
naaa.  without  complying  with  the  laws. 

It  would  be  wise,  he  said.  If  Stevie  Uxjik. 
down  the  sign  and  converted  the  venture 
into  a  "hobby  shop."  lliat  way  he  would  not 
run  afoul  of  official  restraints. 

Ilka.  BhaUta,  who  waan't  sure  if  sbe  was 

nuta  or  the  man  waa.  lald:  "But  this  is  like 

a  lemonade  stand.  He's  Just  having  fun." 

"It  la  not  the  aama  thing,"  the  man  said. 

Iha  moat  Important  matter  that  had  to  be 

settled,  ha  said,  was  the  ccHnplaint. 

"Vniat  do  you  intend  to  do  about  it?"  be 
asked. 
"Nothing."  aald  Mrs.  ShaUta. 
Somathlng  bad  to  be  done,  the  man  said. 
Tha  oonplalnt  had  been  filed.  It  was  now 
hla   reaponalbUlty.   It  had   to   be   resolved. 
A  complaint  can't  Juat  hang  there  forever. 
He  suggested  a  compromise.  Stevie  should 
give  the  other  boy  something  to  settle  the 
claim.  How  about  a  set  of  handlebars? 

Mxa.  Uialita  asked  Stevie  if  he  agreed  to 

tbatatma. 

"Bure,"  be  aald,  gcHng  back  outside  to  pUy. 

The  man  reminded  Mrs.  Shalita  that  Stevie 

would  have  to  go  out  of  business  and  become 

ahobbyiat. 

Than  ha  made  the  proper  notations  on  the 
papers,  sipped  up  the  briefcase,  and  left. 

Stevie  took  down  the  sign  and  got  rid  of 
his  bike  parts.  He  didn't  want  to  be  a  hobby- 
ist. B»  wanted  to  be  a  businessman  and  sit 
behind  his  lltUe  desk. 

"That  waa  the  whole  fun  of  it,"  his  mother 
said. 

Now  Stevie  la  into  photography.  He  uses 
the  garaga  as  his  darkroom. 

"la  ha  running  it  as  a  btisiness?"  I  asked 
hiamotbar. 
"Dont  even  aay  that,"  she  biased. 


Mr.  HYDB.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Caicago  Tribune  carried  a  most  interest- 
ing article  concerning  the  death  penalty. 
I  have  always  felt  that  capital  punish- 
ment serves  a  most  useful  purpose  and 
this  is  particularly  so  in  these  times  of 
escalating  violent  crime.  The  Reverend 
Paul  Tinlln  of  Schaumburg,  m.,  has  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  subject  and 
I  am  pleased  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

"Whoever  sheds  the  blood  of  man,  by  man 
shaU  his  blood  be  shed.  .  .  ."—The  Book  of 
Qenesis 

It  is  Law  Enforcement  Week,  set  aside  to 
dwnonstrate  respect  for  the  law  and  hold  dis- 
cussions aimed  at  solving  the  serious  problem 
of  increasing  crime. 

But  while  United  States  senators,  mayors 
and  police  chiefs  are  wrestling  with  the  laws 
of  man,  there  is  a  man  in  the  northwest 
suburbs  who  has  started  a  minor  furor  by 
calling  upon  the  law  of  C»od  to  solve  crime's 
moat  dtetresaing  problem:  murder. 

Many  pec^le  in  the  northwest  suburbs  have 
been  talking  about  Paul  B.  'nmin  this  week. 
If  he  were  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  a  truck 
driver,  perhaps  no  one  woiUd  have  bothered 
But  he  is  a  man  of  the  cloth,  pastor  of  the 
Evangel  Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Schaum- 
burg. He  believes  convicted  kUlers  ought  to 
be  publicly  executed  on  prime-time  televi- 
sion. 

A  thin,  unassuming  man,  the  Rev.  Mr  Tin- 
lln shrugs  and  quieUy  says:  "Executing  a 
murderer  is  not  unclvUlzed.  Letting  people 
know  that  they  can  kUl  and  that  well  find 
them  a  safe  place  to  live  and  support  them 
with  our  tax  money  is  uncivilized.  In  fact  It's 
barbaric." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tinlln  has  been  an  ordained 
minister  since  1961.  He  has  a  wife  and  two 
chUdren,  7  and  12.  There  are  250  in  his  con- 
gregation who  worship  in  the  squat,  red  brick 
building  at  210  S.  Plum  Orove  Rd. 

He  is  41,  was  reared  in  Toronto  by  a  father 
who  is  also  a  minister,  gave  his  first  sermon 
to  a  youth  group  there  when  he  was  16,  came 
to  the  United  States  to  attend  seminary  be- 
came a  United  States  citu»n,  and  served  as 
paator  in  several  Southern  and  Midwestern 
churches  before  taking  the  Job  in  Schaum- 
burg two  years  ago. 

..~S*  "y^  ^'*  philosophy  has  always  been: 

There  are  people  hurting  in  every  other  pew 
It  is  my  Job  to  try  to  heal  the  hurt  by  helping 
them  find  Ood." 

He  says  his  opinion  on  capital  punishment 
is  arm  and  is  a  result  of  a  "long  evolution  " 

"1  really  believe  that  sane,  sensible,  Mr. 
Average U frightened  by  what Im saying  But 
I  also  believe  that  he  agrees  with  me  " 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tinlln  says  he  began  thinking 
about  this  final  solution  to  kUllng  when  he 
waa  pastor  of  a  church  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
ministered  to  several  of  that  state's  penal 
institutions. 

"It  was  a  strange  sensation,  sitting  there 
with  convicted  kUlers,  seeing  how  comforta- 
ble they  were,  how  sure  of  living  they  were 
despite  their  crime. 

"I  had  already  been  with  people  on  several 
occasions— as  a  pastor— who  were  about  to 
die  from  natural  causes  and  you  realize  again 
and  again  that  death  is  a  final  separaUon  for 
those  people  from  everything  they  have 
known— it's  the  end,  and  the  pain  to  thoee 
who  are  left  behind  U  incalculable.  After 
seeing  so  much  of  that.  I  started  to  form  my 
opinion.  '' 

"Then  the  other  week,  in  a  local  newspaper 


out  here,  an  editorial  was  printed  pralslne 
tha  Supreme  Court  for  striking  down  the 

telling  them  how  wrong  they  ware  and  thev 
prmted  tha  lettar.  ' 

"Since  then,  there  has  been  quite  a  lot  of 
reaction.  I've  had  a  great  deal  of  agreement 
and  I've  been  called,  that  'murderous  min- 

'•We  have  a  real  problem  in  this  country 
The  murder  rate  keeps  rising  and  we  don't 
seem  to  want  to  do  anything  about  it  We 
have  a  good  courts  and  jury  system  and  then 
at  the  end  there's  a  gap— we  suddenly  get 
squeamish  at  the  end. 

•There  should  be  swUt  and  sure  Justice  for 
those  who  kill— and  that  should  be  public 
execution  and  the  execution  shoiUd  be  on 
prime-time  TV.  We've  got  to  start  letting 
society  see  life  for  real.  Society  should  know 
that  killing  isn't  like  on  TV  shows  where  the 
victim  gets  up  and  walks  away  when  the 
show  U  over,  that  when  real  people  get  killed 
they  are  dead,  that  they  are  not  Just  non- 
persons  whose  names  appear  in  the  news- 
paper and  whose  lives  had  no  real  meanlne 
for  the  general  public. 

"Listen- that  same  day  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  came  out,  there  was  also  a  story 
about  some  underground  filmmaker  who 
^f/!  a  "ovle  in  which  a  person  was  actually 
killed.  I  thought  to  myself:  Now  we're  mak- 
ing entertainment  the  real  thing  and  we  cant 
even  make  real  life  the  real  thing 

•My  12-year-old  daughter,  right  after  all 
this  started,  asked  me  if  I  reaUy  wanted  to 
see  executions  put  on  TV.  I  told  her  that  It 
would  probably  make  me  sick,  that  It  would 
be  gruesome.  But  I  told  her  that  murder  Is 
also  gruesome  and  society  has  to  start  taklne 
It  seriously.  ° 

I  know  that  this  all  sounds  strange  com- 
ing from  a  minister.  But  perhaps  it  is  time 
that  God's  harshest  law  was  foUowed  " 

And  then  the  Rev.  Mi.  Tinim  quoted  the 
Book  of  Genesis. 


WHY  SHOULD  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT HELP  OUT  NEW  YORK? 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29.  1975 


Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
StabiUzation  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing,  which  is 
currenUy  hearing  testimony  with  regard 
to  financial  assistance  for  the  city  of 
New  York.  My  first  reaction,  and  the  re- 
action of  many  of  my  constituents  in 
Orange  County,  Calif.,  was  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  get  involved 
m  debt  financing  or  "bailing  out"  the  city 
of  New  York  or  any  other  State  or  local 
government.  A  closer  look  at  the  problem 
raises  several  fundamental  questions 

New  York  City  is  in  serious  financial 
trouble  after  years  of  apparent  misman- 
agement and  overspending.  Why  should 
the  citizens  of  southern  California  and 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  who  have  taken 
responsible  actions  to  keep  expenditures 
from  exceeding  revenues  in  their  own 
cities  pay  for  the  fiscal  irresponsibility 
of  New  York  City? 

It  is  becoming  clear,  after  days  of  sub- 
committee hearings,  that  the  FWeral 
ta:  payer,  in  essence,  is  going  to  be  worse 
off  if  we  do  not  help  New  York  than  if 
we  do.  If  New  York  has  not  received  a 
"back-up"  or  Federal  guarantee  for  its 
municipal  bonds,  the  city  will  have  to 
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default  in  December  1975,  less  than  2 
months  away.  The  potential  damage  that 
a  New  York  default  and  possible  bank- 
ruptcy would  incur  is  fri^tenlng.  I  am 
speaking  of  human  ruin  and  distuster  as 
well  as  financial  collapse  of  tlie  city,  the 
State,  and  the  adverse  effect  of  that  fail- 
ure on  businesses  and  other  cities  across 
the  country. 

Can  you  imagine  the  chaos  when  sud- 
denly the  8  million  residents  of  New 
York  City  are  without  such  basic  city 
services  as  police  and  fire  protection, 
garbage  collection,  and  health  services 
because  city  payrolls  cannot  be  met? 
What  about  those  who  are  laid  off  from 
their  jobs— what  will  that  welfare  cost 
the  Federal  Government?  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  emergency 
aid  to  cope  with  that  calamity  would 
amount  to  several  billions  of  Federal  tax 
dollars,  and  we  would  indeed  be  "bail- 
ing out"  the  city  of  New  York  with  no 
assurance  that  they  would  ever  resume 
a  policy  of  fiscal  discipline  or  achieve  a 
balanced  budget. 

The  effect  of  default  would  also  be 
devastating  to  private  enterprise.  Ven- 
dors who  have  dealt  with  the  city  in 
good  fadth  would  not  be  paid  and  would 
have  to  make  up  those  losses  elsewhere. 
Mimicipal  bondholders,  too,  would  suf- 
fer and  the  adverse  effect  on  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  market  across  the  coimtry 
could  result  in  many  cities  losing 
financing  for  their  own  essential  capi- 
tal programs. 

HOW  CAW  WE  ASSURE  THAT  OTHEB  CrrlES 
WOT7U>  NOT  ALSO  ZXECT  DEFICrT  SPEND- 
ING OB  DEFATTLT  ON  THXni  OBLIGATIONS  IN 
ANTICIPATION     or     FEDERAL     ASSIST  ANCET 

Stringent  budgetary  and  payment 
conditions  must  be  a  criteria  for  any 
program.  Federal  assistance  to  meet 
local  debts  must  necessarily  be  an  un- 
desii-able  and  improfitable  procedure 
for  any  city  to  request. 

Before  supporting  any  proposal  for 
New  York  debt  financing,  we  would  have 
to  see  that  certain  very  stringent  re- 
quirements are  met.  Some  of  those  re- 
quirements wtHild  be: 

Fb'st,  certification  that  all  normal 
avenues  of  financing  are  closed  both  to 
the  State  and  local  government,  and 
default  is  imminent: 

Second,  a  workable  plan  is  put  into 
effect  to  reach  a  balanced  budget  within 
a  short  period  of  time: 

Third,  wages  and  benefits  provided  to 
city  employees  are  frozen  until  the  budg- 
et Is  balanced: 

Fourth,  there  is  no  increase  in  city 
pension  benefits  and  they  are  in  fact 
held  to  a  national  average; 

Fifth,  welfare  is  to  be  controlled: 

Sixth,  the  financing  of  the  city's  imi- 
versity  system  is  reexamined  and 
restructured,  and 

Seventh,  in  effect  these  monitoring 
procedures  are  de-vised  to  make  sure  that 
specified  budgetary  conditions  are  met. 

In  all  fairness,  I  must  point  out  that 
steps  are  already  being  taken  by  the 
newly  estaUished  Emergency  Financial 
Control  Board  of  New  York  to  meet  some 
of  these  critola  as  a  part  of  their  re- 
quest for  hdp.  y 

WHAT     IS      THE      MOST      PKACTICAL      AND      LEAS' 
COSTLT  rOEM  OF  FEDEEAL  ASSISTANCE? 

A  Federal  loan  would  require  an  im^ 
mediate  outlay  of  funds,  while  a  loan 
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guarantee  may  never  require  any  cash 
outlay,  and  could  In  fact  resiUt  in  in- 
come to  the  Federal  Treasury.  A  Federal 
loan  guarantee  is  a  program  to  back  up 
New  York's  bonds  as  a  means  of  forcing 
the  city  to  pay  its  own  debts  while  restor- 
ing fiscal  responslbllltj'  to  its  administra- 
tion. 

The  advantages  of  the  loan  guarantee 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  twofold. 
A  guarantee  does  not  call  for  an  outlay 
of  Federal  funds  and  it  would  result  in  a 
gain  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  putting  up  its 
credit— not  money— so  that  New  York 
City  could  refinance  it  debts  from  short 
term  to  longer  term  notes  at  lower  in- 
terest rates  than  the  present  interest 
rates  and  therefore  meet  its  operating 
expenses. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  deriving  income  from 
the  new  transactions.  By  guaranteeing 
tlie  loans,  we  would  provide  New  York 
City  with  the  ability  to  borrow  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  and  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  so  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  charge  the  city  a  guaranteed  prem- 
ium of,  say  1  percent,  which  would  re- 
turn $60  million  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

A  guarantee  could  also  convert  tax- 
free  municipal  bonds  into  taxable  Fed- 
eral bonds,  so  the  tax  on  the  interest 
earned  on  those  bonds  would  go  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  This  sum  has  been  es- 
timated to  be  $150  to  $200  mUlion  addi- 
tional revenue  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

HOW  CAN  WE  PEEVENT  THE  JTWANCIAL  INBTrTO- 
TtONS  FEOM  REAPnrO  WDtDFAIX  PBORTa  BY 
BEFINANCING   THE  KEW    TOKK   CRT 


The  "money  changers"  that  have  been 
involved  in  financing  New  York  must  not 
be  permitted  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the 
city's  adversity.  These  creditors  must  be 
asked  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden. 
This  concern  can  be  addressed  by  requir- 
ing that  some  of  the  risks  remain  with 
these  original  investors.  One  proposal 
requires  that  for  every  70  i>ercent  of  fed- 
erally guaranteed  loans  the  financial  in- 
vestors be  required  to  accept  30  percent 
of  unguaranteed  loans. 

Finally,  the  resohition  of  New  York 
City's  debt  crisis  calls  for  close  coopera- 
tion between  management,  labor,  private 
industry  and  all  levels  of  government, 
fend  a  "national  interest  understanding" 
by  the  people.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
sider only  our  parochial  interest  and 
breath  a  sigh  of  relief  that  this  threat 
of  default  has  occurred  only  in  New  York. 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  rise  Above 
yotir  local  interests  and  recognize  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  try  to 
work  out  a  practical  and  fair  means  to 
"back  up"  the  city  of  New  York. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  have  \mder  c(Hisider- 
ation  H.R.  8603,  a  bm  dealing  with  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  The  West  Proviso 
Herald,  an  outstanding  puUication  serv- 
ing a  number  of  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict, recentlj'  carried  a  column  by  one 
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of  its  repoi-ters.  Paul  Sassone.  directed 
to  a  specific  frustration  he  had  encoun- 
tered with  the  Postal  Service.  In  view 
of  the  bill  we  are  about  to  take  up,  this 
commentary  is  certainly  pertinent. 

The  article  follows: 

Post  Office  TaiES  To  Hxlp,  Doesn't 
(By  Paul  Sassone) 

It  was  an  important  letter.  That's  why  I 
typed  the  address  and  return  address.  (My 
handwriting  is  Uieglble.  I  once  gave  a  copy 
of  my  handwriting  to  an  analyst.  She  gave 
It  back.) 

Tlie  addresses  (to  and  from)  bad  aU  the 
proper  zip  codes.  I  mailed  the  letter  and 
confidently  waited  for  a  reply. 

The  reply  came  four  daya  later.  It  was 
my  own  letter.  It  had  all  kinds  of  stamps  on 
it.  I  worked  for  the  poet  office  for  seven 
years,  so  it  only  took  me  eight  or  10  minutes 
to  figure  out  what  had  happened. 

The  letter  had  been  delivered  to  the  wrong 
address.  These  people  stamped  the  letter  to 
the  effect  the  addressee  was  not  at  this 
address  and  sent  it  back  to  the  poet  office. 

A  stAmp-happy  poatal  employe  then 
stamped  the  letter  "addressee  unknown," 
and  shipped  it  back  to  me. 

"Oh,  heavens,  the  maU  did  not  go  through 
I  am  dreadfully  upset,"  I  said  (or  words  to 
that  effect). 

There  was  a  time  element  involved,  so  the 
letter  now  was  useless.  "Oh,  dear,  that  Is  a 
shame."  I  said  (or  words  to  that  effect)  and 
started  to  throw  the  letter  away. 

"Lefs  complam  to  the  post  ol&ce,"  said  my 
wife,  who  Is  meaner  and  more  tenacious  than 
I. 

So,  we  hoofed  It  to  oin-  local  post  office  and 
filled  out  a  complaint  form.  A  coxuteous 
postal  employe  told  us  an  Investigation 
would  be  made  and  that  we  wovild  be  in- 
formed of  the  outocme. 

I^U  bet.  I  thought  and  dismissed  the  mat- 
ter from  myalready  cluttered  mind.  1  was 
satLsfled  Just  to  complain.  After  all,  what 
could  be  done — stick  the  offending  poatal 
employe's  hand  into  a  canceling  martUne? 
Cram  him  into  a  mail  bag? 

Once  again  I  underestimated  the  federal 
bureaucracy. 

Late  one  evening  the  phone  rang.  My  wife 
answered  it.  "HeUo,  yes.  Just  a  moment. 
Someone  wants  to  talk  to  Mr.  Sassonee." 

"Oh  golly  dam,"  I  grumbled  (or  words  to 
that  effect).  I  was  watching  television,  and 
Canntrn — ^with  whom  I  Identify — was  about 
to  nab  the  murderer. 

It  was  a  postal  official.  I  was  so  taken 
aback.  I  didn't  catch  his  name,  rank  and 
serial  number.  He  apologized  for  calling  so 
late.  He  bad  solved  my  case. 

Here's  what  he  said :  Apparently  the  letter 
had  been  sent  to  the  wTong  address.  It  was 
sent  back  to  the  poet  office  where  a  clerk 
stamped  it  for  retina  to  sender,  instead  of 
forwarding  it  to  the  correct  and  plain  address 
on  the  envelope. 

-We're  sorry  about  it,"  he  said.  "But  mis- 
takes do  happen.  After  all  we  have  people 
working  few  us  and  people  make  mistakes  " 

I  thanked  him  for  his  trouble  and  hung 
up.  That's  when  I  started  laughing. 

The  postal  official  had  told  me  the  reason 
my  letter  m-aa  sent  to  the  wrong  place  was 
because  someone  had  made  a  mistake.  But  I 
already  knew  that  (I'm  not  quite  paranoid 
enough  to  think  the  poet  office  is  out  to  get 
me.) 

Time,  effort  and  tax  money  had  been  spent 
to  teU  me  what  I  already  knew.  But  how  else 
could  such  a  system  work?  If  you  mall  a 
package  and  it  is  loet,  what  else  can  the  poet 
office  teU  you  except  that,  "Tha  reason  your 
package  U  loiit  sir,  is  that  your  package  is 
kwt." 

A  mistake  reaUy  is  the  only  answer  a  poaUl 
official  can  give  a  dlagnmtled  patron  and 
that  helps  not  one  bit. 

Poor  poat  ot&ct.  Even  when  it  tries  to  do 
something  right  It  comes  out  ^Tong. 
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Mftylw  tlM  money  and  manpower  spent  on 
«neh  tBT«Btt«atlaiu  ebould  be  uaed  to  Im- 
pn»»e  m«a  eaivlue.  Tben  there  wouldn't  be 
»  need  for  InveettoftUone. 


QAO  FAULTS  UJB.  HEALTH  CLAIM 
COSTS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

ov  KorrucKT 
IN  THB  HODSX  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29.  197S 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  Waahlncton  Post  of  October  29, 
1975,  by  Stuart  Auerbach.  shows  quite 
clearly  that  mrlvate  groups  administer 
medicare  and  medicaid  at  a  lower  cost 
per  patient  than  do  the  employees  of  the 
Federal  Ooycmment  The  study  by  the 
OAO  tmpUes  tiiat  Government  employees 
are  overpaid  and  that  their  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits  are  bankrupting  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Government. 

TbiM  article  by  Mr.  Auerbach  indicates 
that  private  industry  does  more  eco- 
nomically the  same  tasks  tar  which  Gov- 
emmesit  employees  are  paid  more.  I  in- 
clude thk  article  for  the  perusal  of  the 
Members: 

OAO  Faults  U.S.  Health  Claim  Costs 
(By  Stuart  Auerbacb) 
The  Oenwal  Aocounting  Office  has  found 
that  It  ooeta  the  government  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  it  ooiits  private  insurance  carriers  to 
process  each  Medicare  claim  because  federal 
employees  get  paid  more  and  do  less  work. 
The  government  also  is  slower  In  paying 
claims  than  the  less-costly  private  Anns,  the 
OkAO  said  In  a  study  that  has  Impllcatlona 
for  tlia  debate  over  whether  the  government 
or  private  industry  shall  manage  any  na- 
tional health  insurance  plan. 

The  study  by  the  QAO— Congress"  agency 
which  Inspects  the  fed«-al  bureaucracy — also 
adds  fuel  to  complaints  that  government 
employees  on  all  levels  are  overpaid  and  that 
th«ir  salaries  and  fringe  beneflta  are  bank- 
ruptlnc  local,  sUte  and  federal  governments. 
TlM  OAO  study,  ordered  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Ifsana  Committee,  compared  the  costs 
otprooesslng  Medicare  claims  by  the  Social 
SSOTTlty  Administration  and  four  private 
oonqMiilea  which  act  as  fiscal  Intermediaries 
for.  the  government. 

The  cost  to  the  government  In  1978  for 
each  claim  submitted  directly  to  the  gov- 
mtamit  was  $ia  J8  compared  to  an  average 
cost  at  $e.4S  for  claims  submitted  throucch 
the  private  oompanles. 

The  OAO  reported  per  claim  costs  of  STJl 
for  Travelers  Insurance  Co..  »7  J8  for  Mutual 
of  Omaha,  13.81  for  Hospital  Service  Oorp 
(Blue  Cross  In  Chicago),  and  $3.56  for  Blue 
Cross  at  Maryland. 

"Higher  salaries  and  lower  productivity 
appear  to  be  the  major  reasons  for  the  higher 
costs"  of  the  federal  government,  the  OAO 
concluded. 

For  example,  government  employees  had 
yesterday  off  as  a  paid  holiday— Veterans' 
Day.  But  employees  at  the  four  private  car- 
riers worked  yesterday. 

W^ges  make  up  86  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  prooassing  Medicare  claims  and  the  GAO 
compared  the  yearly  average  salaries  of  fed- 
eral employees  and  workers  at  the  four  pri- 
vate carrters. 

^deral  accoimtants  and  auditors  aver- 
aged $31,600  In  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
compared  to  $18,000  for  Blue  Cross  In  Chi- 
cago $17,300  for  Blue  Cross  In  Maryland 
•13.800  for  Travelers  and  913,700  for  Mutual 
of  Omaha.  StmUar  salary  differences  ey.isted 
for  claims  examiners  and  nurses,  the  OAO 
found. 
Despite  the  higher  wages,  goverxunent  em- 
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ployees  did  less  work,  the  OAO  reported. 
Bach  federal  employee  processed  3,600  claims 
a  year  compared  to  3,900  for  Travelers,  4,300 
for  Mutual.  5.700  for  Blue  Cross  of  lAuryland 
and  6.600  for  Blue  Croes  in  Chicago. 

While  the  Social  Security  Administration 
required  the  private  fiscal  Intermediaries  to 
file  financial  and  performance  data,  it  made 
no  checks  on  its  own  costs  and  performance, 
the  OAO  said. 

The  government  disagreed  with  the  OAO's 
conclusions  and  said  its  costs  were  cut  al- 
most in  half  m  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
last  June. 

While  the  GAO  report  found  that  the  two 
Blue  Cross  plans  had  the  lowest  claims 
processing  costs.  It  excused  some  of  the 
higher  costs  of  the  government  and  the  two 
commercial  carriers  on  the  grounds  that  they 
handled  the  more  complicated  nursing  home 
claims  and  needed  branch  offices  because 
they  handled  business  In  a  number  of  states. 

The  Individual  Blue  Cross  plans,  on  the 
other  hand,  handle  claims  in  only  one  area 
and  process  only  hospital  claims,  which 
are  easiest  to  handle. 
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FINALLY— A  U.S.  PERFORMANCE  AT 
THE  U.N.  TO  BE  PROUD  OP 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Blr.  Speaker,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  Daniel 
P.  Moynihan  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
his  forthright  statement  concerning 
President  Idl  Amin  of  Uganda  and  his 
call  for  the  "extinction"  of  Israel  and 
his  attacks  upon  the  United  States  and 
upon  Americans  of  Jewish  faith. 

For  too  long,  American  representatives 
at  the  United  Nations  have  permitted 
the  r^resentatives  of  totalitarian  states 
to  denounce  the  United  States  with  im- 
punity, and  without  receiving  the  proper 
reply.  In  too  many  cases,  the  more  we 
were  attacked,  the  more  aid  we  bestowed 
upon  those  who  attacked  us. 

Idi  Amin  has  terrorized  his  own  peo- 
ple. He  has  expelled  thousands  of  Asians 
from  Uganda,  and  has  repeatedly  hailed 
Adolph  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  slaughter  of 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
An  international  commission  of  jurists 
has  estinutted  that  Amin  has  slaughter- 
ed more  than  50,000.  and  perhaps  as 
many  as  250,000,  of  his  own  people. 
When  Ambassador  Moynihan  called 
Amin  "racist"  and  a  "murderer"  he  was 
simply  telling  the  truth. 

Also  to  be  congratulated  is  Clarence 
Mitchell,  long  time  Washington  repre- 
sentaUve  of  the  NAACP,  who  is  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to 
the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Mitchell  re- 
sponded to  the  attacks  upon  Mr.  Moyni- 
han by  representatives  of  several  Afri- 
can states  by  equating  Idi  Amin  with 
Hitler  and  declaring  that: 

If  ws  had  been  less  courteous  with  that 
dictator  In. the  beginning.  Immense  human 
suffering  and  loss  would  have  been  avoided. 

Amin,  declared  Mr.  MitcheU.  "sows 
the  seeds  of  hate  •  •  ♦  with  cruel  and  de- 
grading words.  •  *  •  We  will  raise  our 
voices  against  such  an  attack  on  any  of 
our  people." 

Hopefully,  this  bit  of  unusual  truth- 
telling  by  U.S.  representatives  at  the 
U.N.  win  begin  a  new  trend.  If  Mr. 


Moynihan  Is  not  stifled  by  bureaucrats 
at  the  Department  of  State  there  is  every 
indication  that  it  wiU. 

This  question  is  discussed  by  New 
York  Times  columnist  William  Saflre.  To 
those  who  argue  ifyat  black  African 
states  really  disagree  with  Idi  Amin,  al- 
though they  applauded  and  hailed  his 
comments  in  public,  Mr.  Saflre  indicates 
that  the  current  U.S.  answer  is  different 
from  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  He 
writes  that: 

The  answer  Is  that  when  a  dictator  with 
the  blood  of  tens  of  thousands  of  his  coun- 
trymen on  his  bands  talks  of  "extinction," 
he  must  be  taken  seriously.  And  when  Ui* 
diplomats  rise  to  their  feet  and  clap  their 
hands  at  a  call  to  genocide  by  a  man  with 
such  impressive  credentials,  they  must  un- 
derstand that  their  pubUc  display  of  sup- 
port cannot  be  ameliorated  by  mu'rmurlngs 
of  "we  don't  reaUy  mean  It"  In  private. 

Mr.  Saflre  declares  that: 

A  new  world  order  of  rhetoric  has  arrived, 
which  affirms  that  diplomats  are  to  be  held 
responsible  for  what  they  say  In  public 
The  price  of  a  delicious  diatribe  against  the 
United  States  is  the  aid  and  friendshin  of 
the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
-  article,   "New   Ordor   of   Rhetoric,"   by 
wmiam  Saflre,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  9,  1975,  and 
insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
New   Oxdex   of   Rhxtoric 
<  By  William  Safire) 
Washington,    October   8. — Back    in    1971 
when    Israel's    best    friend    in    Africa    was 
Uganda's  Idl  Amin,  an  Israell-buUt  passenger 
jet  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  leader 
piloted  by  two  Israelis. 

General  Amin,  who  had  served  as  the 
Ugandan  Army's  heavyweight  boxing  cham- 
pion and  then  became  dictator  after  a  coup 
was  delighted  with  his  new  toy.  One  day  he 
remembered  he  was  a  Moslem,  and  told  his 
pilots:  "Ply  me  to  Mecca." 

The  embarrassed  pUots  explained  that 
Mecca  was  an  Arab  city,  and  there  was  this 
trouble  between  Arabs  and  Israelis  and  they 
would  prefer  not  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  jail.  Thus  did  Idl  Amin  learn  of  this 
Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

The  following  year,  when  he  asked  for 
Phantom  jets  to  bomb  Tanzania,  Israel  said 
no.  Then  some  Israelis  had  the  temerity  to 
begin  asking  for  payment  on  some  of  the  $30 
million  in  construction  work  going  on  in 
Uganda,  and  General  Amin  discovered  the 
horrors  of  Zionism.  He  threw  the  Jews  out  of 
his  country,  turning  for  financial  succor  to 
Libya's  mUitant  Colonel  Qaddafl. 

The  dictator  of  Uganda  then  told  the 
United  Nations.  "Germany  was  the  right 
place  where,  when  Hitler  was  the  prime 
minister,  he  burned  over  six  mlUlon  Jews." 
He  proceeded  to  emulate  the  Nazis  In  his  own 
way:  Ai  least  90.000  Ugandan  citizens  have 
been  slaughtered  for  not  supporting  General 
Amln  vigorously  enough. 

When  Uganda's  dictator  came  to  the  UN 
last  week  to  caU  for  the  "extinction"  of  Israel 
and  to  condemn  the  "ZionUt-domlnated" 
United  States,  his  feUow  Africans  whispered 
behind  their  hands  that  they  really  thought 
Amln  a  madman,  then  leaped  to  their  feet 
and  gave  him  a  thunderous  ovation. 

Then  Ambassador  to  the  UJ».  Patrick 
Kloynlhan,  who  undiplomatically  InsUta  on 
treattag  other  representetlves  from  less  de- 
veloped nations  as  rational,  intelligent  hu- 
man beings,  approvingly  quoted  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  characterization  of  General 
Amln  as  a  •■racist  murderer." 

Pierce  tut-tuttlng  rocked  the  U.N.  where 
the  rules  of  the  game  have  been  for  the 
United  States  to  smile  indulgently  as  an  as- 
sortment of  Imperialists,  aggressors,  racists 
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and  murderers  condemn  the  United  States  as 
the  world's  worst  imperialist,  aggressive, 
racist  and  murderous  state. 

The  NJiA.CP.'s  Clarence  Mitehell,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation,  strongly  responded 
with  a  reminder  of  the  disastrous  result  of 
the  "courteous "  appeasement  of  Hitler.  At 
today's  Cabinet  meeting,  Mr.  Ford  was  quoted 
as  saying:  "Pat  MoynUiau  and  Clarence 
Mitchell  said  what  needed  to  be  said."  When 
the  President  added.  "You  seem  to  ho  sur- 
viving, Pat,"  Moynihan  replied,  "If  you  say 
so. sir,  then  I  am."  ^    „„     *     ., 

Its  been  a  long  time  since  the  U.S.  stood 
up  in  the  U.N.  and  asserted  Itself,  denouncing 
the  double  standards  of  ItM  detractors.  "Por 
too  long,"  Ambassador  Moynihan  says,  "we 
have  been  given  private  assurances  that  pub- 
lic obscenities  were  not  meant.  That  cur- 
rencv  is  no  longer  acceptable." 

However,  we  can  soon  expect  the  hand- 
writing of  our  own  diplomatic  Munchklns. 
Here  It  comes:  We  know  other  Africans  pri- 
vately despite  General  Amln;  why  do  we  drive 
them  together?  The  dictator  serves  as  head 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  by  rota- 
tion only;  why  should  we  take  his  speech  to 
heart? 

The  answer  Is  that  when  a  dictator  with 
the  blood  of  tens  of  thousands  of  his  coun- 
trymen on  his  hands  talks  "extinction,"  he 
must  be  taken  serloT-isly.  And  when  UJI. 
diplomats  rise  to  their  feet  and  cl^  their 
hands  at  a  call  to  genocide  by  a  man  with 
such  Impressive  credentials,  they  must  un- 
derstand that  their  public  display  of  sup- 
port cannot  be  ameliorated  by  mvu-murings 
of  "we  don't  really  mean  it"  in  private. 

A  new  world  order  of  rhetoric  has  arrived, 
which  affirms  that  diplomats  are  to  be  held 
responsible  for  what  they  say  in  public. 

Ambassador  Moynihan  has  taken  pains  to 
praise  the  African  nations  that  recently 
broke  the  back  of  the  movement  to  expel 
Israel  from  the  U.N.  He  is  not  anxious  to 
continue  the  debate  about  Uganda. 

But  for  us  to  tolerate  the  game  of  back- 
Amln  would  be  to  endorse  hypocrisy.  When 
we  hold  Africans  to  account  for  applauding 
the  bloody  repression  they  are  quick  to  de- 
nounce elsewhere,  we  are  not  driving  them 
together,  for  they  have  never  shown  an 
inclination  to  come  apart.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  had  It  both  ways:  approving  Amln 
publicly,  deploring  him  privately. 

That's  aU  over  how.  If  a  nation  wishes  to 
act  publicly  as  an  enemy  of  democracy,  or 
a  supporter  of  racist  murder,  that  wlU  cost 
It  something.  Diplomacy  is  becoming  a  two- 
way  street.  The  price  of  a  delicious  diatribe 
ngalnst  the  United  States  Is  the  aid  and 
friendship  of  the  United  States. 

We  shall  soon  be  able  to  measure  bow 
our  new,  refreshing  realism  at  the  VJH.  will 
pay  off  in  terms  of  support  for  U.S.  positions. 
In  the  pink  sheets  that  circulate  our  d^lo- 
matic  cable  traffic,  one  can  read — for  the 
first  time — a  tough-minded  American  posi- 
tion that  says  "abstention  Is  not  enough." 
If  nations  want  its  to  believe  they  are  with 
us.  they  will  have  to  put  their  vote  where 
their  private  assurances  were. 


SIX  TOWN  COMMUNITY  CONGRESS 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29.  1975 

Mrs.  SPKTJ.MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  important  anniversary 
which  is  coming  up  soon  In  Prince 
Georges  County.  On  November  1,  the  Six 
Town  Community  Congi-ess  will  convene 
for  its  second  annual  meeting. 

Last  year,  over  700  from  six  towns  in 
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northern  Prince  Georges  County  par- 
ticipated. Residents  from  Mount  Rainier, 
Colmar  Manor.  Cottage  City,  Brentwood, 
North  Brentwood,  and  Chillum  were 
there  to  decide  what  their  goals  for  the 
coming  year  would  be. 

The  Neighborhoods  Uniting  Pi'oject, 
the  sponsor  of  the  Six  Town  Congress,  is 
a  very  unique  organization.  The  people 
of  the  Neighborhoods  Uniting  Project 
have  accomplished  great  things.  In  a  very 
short  time,  they  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining bus  service,  a  clinic,  and  legal  aid 
for  senior  citizens.  They  have  also  been 
able  to  increase  police  protection  for  their 
neighborhoods. 

But  more  important  than  any  single 
project  is  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of 
Neighborhoods  Uniting  Project  have 
proven  that  people  who  take  an  active 
part  in  government  can  accomplish 
whatever  they  set  out  to  do. 

I  remember  one  of  my  flrst  impression.s 
of  the  group  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Coimty  Council  in  Prince  Georges 
County.  One  hot  summer  day  several 
himdred  people  traveled  the  long  dis- 
tance to  the  county  seat  in  Upper  Marl- 
boro to  prove  to  us  that  they  were  seri- 
ous about  their  request  for  increstsed  bus 
service  for  senior  citizens.  They  were  very 
convincing,  and  the  County  Council 
agreed  to  their  request.  That  was  only 
their  flrst  success. 

Now  the  organization  has  expanded, 
and  the  members  are  tackling  some  big- 
ger problems.  The  people  of  the  Neigh- 
borhoods Uniting  Project  are  taking  a 
long  hard  look  at  their  communities,  and 
they  are  setting  goals  and  priorities. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  accom- 
plish what  they  have  set  out  to  do,  be- 
cause they  made  their  projects  meaning- 
ful to  the  people  of  the  six  communities 
of  nortbon  Prince  Gecnves  County.  I 
salute  the  Six  Town  Community  Congress 
on  its  second  anniversary,  and  look  for- 
ward to  sharing  many  more  with  this 
group  as  its  list  of  accomplishments 
grows. 


WORLD  FOOD  CRISIS  SYMPOSIUM— 
IX:  THE  ADMINISTRATION  VIEW— 
USDA 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

or  KENTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29.  1975 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  April  1  and  2  World  Pood  Crisis  Con- 
ference, held  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, participants  discussed  food  pro- 
duction problems  from  almost  every 
angle.  The  policy  views  of  the  adminis- 
tration were  ably  presented  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  J.  Phil  Camp- 
bell at  an  evening  session;  his  presenta- 
tion follows: 

Remaxks  or  V&.  Unoex  Secketabt  or  Acai- 
cuLTuas  J.  Pun.  Camfbeu. 

This  Is  certainly  a  very  worthwhile  and 
timely  conference.  Not  too  long  ago,  there 
was  a  worldwide  population  conference  In 
Bucharest  and  just  a  few  months  ago,  Dr. 
Butz  led  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Wm-ld 
Food  Conference  In  Rome.  As  a  result,  we 
thtnk  we  are  headed  in  the  right  direction  to 
do  something  about  ths  hunger  we  still  have 
around  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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I  am  here  tonight  to  give  the  Admmistra- 
t  Ion's  viewpoint— that  of  Secretary  Butz  and 
myself,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  Prssl- 
dentlal  appointees  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment at  Agriculture — in  regard  to  Amerl- 
civn  farm  policy  as  It  relates  to  world  hunger. 
First,  let  me  emphaslase  that  those  who 
are  Interested  in  and  dependent  upon  Ameri- 
can agriculture  must  be  ever  watohful  for  the 
\\-olf  In  sheep's  clothing  who  pretends  to  be 
a  frleud  with  regard  to  farm  policy. 

Many  proposals  being  made  today  wiU  cut 
the  profit  right  out  of  farming.  Yet  with- 
out profit,  American  farm  production  wlU 
dry  up  and  die.  If  there  is  no  profit  In  the 
system  the  farmers  are  not  goUig  to  t>e  able 
to  stay  out  there  on  the  land. 

Today's  farmers  aren't  the  same  type  who 
were  out  there  when  I  began  farming  40 
years  ago.  They  are  money  managers.  They 
are  highly  efficient  operators.  And  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  they  have  been  learn- 
ing about  the  marketplace — more  than  they 
had  to  learn  when  we  had  huge  surpluses  of 
government -held  stocks  and  there  was  no 
market. 

When  the  government  Is  holding  hundreds 
of  millions  of  bushels  of  rlos,  wbeat.  corn 
and  soybeans,  or  mnilnns  of  bales  of  cotton 
or  himdreds  of  mllUons  of  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, then  there  is  no  market.  The  price 
Is  right  down  where  the  loan  level  la. 

So  it  Is  only  In  ths  last  three  or  four 
years,  when  we  got  rid  of  the  govenunuit 
stocks,  that  the  farmers  have  had  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  realize  what  a  market  la. 

If  they  would  ever  have  to  go  back  to  the 
Treasury  again  year  after  year,  for  a  pittance 
or  JTtat  a  living,  then  most  of  the  crowd  that 
we  have  farming  out  there  today  wouldn't 
put  up  with  It.  They  would  simply  quit  and 
Join  their  cousins  In  the  city. 

We  don't  have  captive  farmers  any  longer. 
Those  who  are  out  there  have  acquired  a 
considerable  equity.  If  they  can't  earn  any 
cash,  they'U  quit  overnight. 

Profit  la  the  oM  that  lubricates  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. It  does  so  In  agriciUture  as  well  as  In 
industry  and  In  other  entwprisss  In  town. 

I  beUeve  there  are  five  items  which  must 
be  constantly  guarded  If  Axnerloan  agrlcul- 
txm  is  to  remain  healthy  and  proAtabls  in 
order  to  provide  for  American  consumers  and 
for  the  larger  demand  underway  In  foreign 
markete. 

One.  there  should  not  be  a  poUcy  the  aim 
or  result  of  which  is  to  keep  stocks  In  gov- 
ernment hands,  stocks  which  Insvltably 
would  be  used  to  control  farm  prices. 

There  Is  no  way  to  prevMit  goremment 
stocks  from  acting  on  farm  prices.  If  last 
year's  one  billion  bushels  of  irtisat  that  ax- 
ceeded  the  domestlo  needs  at  ths  milted 
States  had  been  In  ths  bands  of  ths  Onaa- 
modlty  Credit  Corporation,  rather  than  taald 
by  farmers  (as  It  was),  ths  price  at  wlteat 
everyday  since  the  last  harvest  would  have 
been  much  lower  than  it  actuaUy  waa.  When 
you  have  reserve  stocks  they  will  be  thrown 
on  the  market  anytime  prices  begin  to  go  up. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  Congress  represent 
consumer  intereste  more  than  they  do  agri- 
cultural Interests.  If  the  government  has 
something  to  throw  on  the  market  to  help 
tamp  down  prices,  that  is  what  wUl  happen. 
That's  price  control.  But  farmers  should  not 
be  the  only  ones  subject  to  price  controls — 
if  you  are  going  to  have  any  at  all.  When  we 
tried  wage  and  price  controls,  80  percent 
of  the  people  polled  said  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

Now  all  of  you  heard  about  a  "dollar  for 
a  loaf  of  bread."  That  is  quite  a  story.  Iluve 
months  before  the  threat  was  heard  that 
bread  would  coet  a  dollar  a  loaf,  the  crowd 
that  made  that  threat  came  to  Washington 
and  begged  us  to  put  export  controls  on 
wheat: 

We  said  American  agriculture  had  jiist 
made  a  billion,  800  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  that  American  consumers  could  use  only 
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550  muiion  In  the  miiliiig  buslneaa  uul  otber 
110  miuion  wotdd  b*  UMd  m  ftML  Tluttti  800 
mOlkm  bulMls  at  wbsat  to  b*  UMd  tQ  ths 
United  Statai,  we  nld,  lesriag  •  bUUon- 
tniabrt  laqdna,  and  yoa*!*  UUlng  us  to  put 
on  €Bport  eootrols. 

Wen.  on*  of  the  oompanleB  spoke  up  and 
said  tt  would  take  «M  million  for  them  to 
InTentory  their  wheat  ftom  then  untu  the 
next  barvaat  aeaaon.  That  let  the  cat  out 
ot  the  bag.  Tbaf  had  been  so  used  to  the 
government'  Ttftldtng  these  huge  stocks  ol 
grain  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  go  in 
the  maiketptooe  and  inventory  their  own 
pra<tuet>.  Tltey  wanted  the  goTemment  to 
got  back  into  Inventarying  tb^r  products  at 
taxpayer's  expense,  meanwhile  driving  the 
prloe  down  to  the  farmer. 

That's  what  that  "dollar  a  loaf  bread"  was 
about. 

So  it  lant  only  the  farmer  who  has  had  to 
learn  about  the  marketplace  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years. 

W*  aaw  something  else  which  1  thought 
WM  aeaadaloua.  We  saw  two  of  the  biggest 
gnUn  exporting  firms  in  this  country  take 
oat  full  pe^  ads  In  Time  magaalne  to  buUd 
up  aa  aisnment  for  the  government  getting 
bM*  into  holding  natrmi  through  export 
oontrola — so  that  they  woxildn't  have  to 
bother  and  the  taxpayer  would  be  looking 
after  them. 

When  I  went  to  Washington.  I  didn't  have 
any  Idea  that  the  government  was  looking 
After  anybody  except  the  farmers  in  theee 
farm  programs.  I  found  out  difTerently. 
They've  alao  been  looking  after  these  big 
agribualnsss  boys  who  buy  the  farmer's  prod- 
uote.  We  hope  we've  got  that  behind  us.  We 
dont  knov  whother  we  have  or  not. 

^ueoaOtj,  there  should  not  be  a  reversion 
to  a  policy  of  high  loans  for  American  com- 
mndltWie  loans  so  high  that  they  hold  a 
price  umbrella  above  the  world  price,  turning 
the  forelva  market  over  to  foreign  producers 
while  American  farm  goods  pUe  up  in  ware- 
houaea.  This  was  iUustrated  by  the  17  million 
balsa  of  anrplus  cotton  which  piled  up  in 
ABartea  In  the  mid  lOW's  under  the  old 
cotton  program.  If  our  cotton  loan  level  was 
Moenta  Amerlean  businessmen  would  grow 
Boiton  abroad  and  seU  it  on  the  world  market 
fer  as  osBta  while  our  growers  were  growing 
Botton  for  the  government. 

Thirdly,  there  should  not  be  policy  caus- 
ing U.a  producers  to  become  unrelUble  sup- 
pUms  to  forslgn  customers,  who  react  the 
■to  —  American  businessmen  and  seek 
kw**,^?"***  ■*  "upply  when  one  supply  is 
'lu^toiiad.  This  was  Illustrated  by  the  Japa- 
•la.  taming  towarda  soybean  producers  out- 
m  of  th«  VA  when  we  cut  their  soybean 
Mgteacto  31  months  ago. 

■t^hrly.  wo  in  the  U.S.  are  seeking  to 
■  ■?■•  •■•'gy  Independent  today  because 
w  the  embargo  which  was  placed  against  us 
>7  the  oU  shipping  countries. 

^*  **?f*  t>hi«ll»ble  suppliers  to  our  for- 
>lgn  euatomers  when  we  do  not  produce 
>noa^  to  flu  the  market  or  when  we  Impose 
ixport  eontrala  on  farm  goods. 

Paurth.  there  must  not  be  a  policy  of  rigid 
LUotoaent  eontroU  preventing  farmers  from 
hUtlng  oropa  acoordlng  to  cti»«gi^g  supply- 
wrnand  conditions  in  the  marketplace.  Such 
banjss  are  eeused  by  weather  patterns 
ranowlde:  by  economic  conditions  in  the 
Jnlted  Stotee  and  among  our  trading  part- 
>era;  and  by  changes  in  farming  technolosv 

'^J*^  '**  ■*'*^  '°  '*™  enterprises  on 
ndlvldual  farms. 

Since  the  operaUon  of  the  1970  and  1973 

arm  acts,  we  have  seen  large  changes  on  the 

American  farms  and  geographically  amone 

I  "tf^l**-  P«>Pl«  la  the  com  and  soybean 

I  «its  have  quit  growing  wheat,  which  they 

'  i»d  to  grow  because  they  bad  an  allotment 

■he  com  and  soybean  boys  no  longer  are 

( rowing  wheat  because  they  can  i^re  effl- 

( lenUy  ^nw  eoybaana  and  com  in  Illinois, 

1  »wa.  Indiana,  and  that  area.  Under  aUot- 

1  lente.  tba  boys  out  in  the  Whwt  Belt  who 

J  ad  aUotments  had  to  grow  oats  and  barley 
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and  other  things  becatise  they  couldn't  grow 
ell  the  wheat  they  wanted. 

Now,  since  these  aUotments  are  gone,  they 
•re  growing  wheat  totally— not  barley  and 
oats  and  other  small  grains.  And  of  course, 
soybeans  have  moved  in  just  about  every- 
where that  they  can  be  grown  climatewise. 
Cotton  moved  westward  out  of  the  South- 
east. 

We've  seen  tremendous  shifts  as  a  result 
of  the  1970  and  1973  farm  acts  and  we've 
gotten  much  more  efficient  production  in 
each  of  these  commodities  as  a  result.  Cur- 
rently, in  the  planting  intentions  report, 
there  Is  an  anticipated  reduction  of  30  per- 
cent In  the  planting  of  cotton  this  year, 
compared  to  last  year.  Because  of  a  world- 
wide depressed  textile  industry,  the  market 
has  been  flat  now  for  several  months.  If 
American  farm  policy  of  yesteryear  was  still 
in  effect  there  woiUd  be  no  reduction  in 
American  planting  of  cotton  and  by  the  end 
of  the  1976  growing  season,  with  normal 
weattier,  we  would  have  a  dlsasterous  surplus 
of  cotton  on  band. 

Fifth,  we  must  not  have  a  poUcy  that 
causes  huge  paymente  to  farmers  from  Uie 
U.S.  Treasury  at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  In 
the  past,  theee  payments  have  totalled  ap- 
proximately #4  billion  In  one  year  and  under 
some  proposals  today  they  could  double  or 
triple  this  amount  anniuUly.  Such  large  pay- 
mente would  cause  a  reaction  against  farm- 
ers, as  IUustrated  In  the  past  when  Con- 
gress put  a  limitation  of  •20,000  on  pay- 
ments per  farmer.  Farmers  could  see  this 
limitation  reduced  to  $10,000  or  $5,000  per 
larm  or  the  abolition  of  all  payments. 

While  keeping  up  our  guard  In  regard  to 
these  five  items,  it  U  possible  to  have  a 
prosperous,  thriving  agriculture  which  meets 
the  needs  of  the  marketplace  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  1970  and  1973  farm  acts  provided  tools 
for  such  a  farm  policy  while  at  the  same 
time  containing  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  protect  the  farmer 
from  financial  disaster.  Under  current  law 
if  we  begin  to  get  huge  surpluses  in  com- 
modities again,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  the  power  to  set  aside  acreages.  There 
are  none  set  aside  today.  Some  800  million 
acres  that  once  were  set  aside  from  produc- 
tion have  been  turned  loose  and  we've  asked 
farmers  to  go  all  out  in  production  because 
the  demand  Is  there. 

So  there  Is  an  Instrument,  with  penalties 
for  nonpartlcipatlon  and  rewards  for  par- 
ticipation, to  help  with  overproduction 
should  we  get  back  into  it.  This  year  we 
don't  think  we  will. 

The  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  also  has  the 
authority  to  go  into  the  marketplace  and 
purchase  goods  to  remove  them  from  the 
market. 

And  we  have  several  mechanisms  to  ag- 
gressively push  sales  abroad  although  we 
stopped  using  them  when  the  demand  be- 
came so  great. 

Under  current  policy,  unprecedented  sales 
of  American  farm  products  have  been  made 
to  foreign  customers  who  have  come  wlvh 
cash  in  hand  to  buy  from  us.  Foreign  sales 
this  fiscal  year  will  total  more  than  $22  bU- 
llon,  fractionally  above  last  year's  $21.3  bil- 
lion and  well  above  the  $12.0  bUlion  in  1972- 
1078. 

For  those  people  worrying  about  whether 
or  not  we  can  compete  in  the  world  mar- 
ket, be  assured  that  in  any  of  our  major 
commodities,  our  American  farmers  can  out- 
compete  any  of  their  competitors  overseas. 
Where  we  are  mechanized,  hand  labor 
overseas  can't  compete  and  we  are 
mechanlaed  in  all  of  our  major  enterprises. 
Our  American  dairyman  can  out-compete 
any  dairyman  in  the  world  except  In  New 
Zealand  and  AustraUa.  They  can  out-com- 
pete the  European  dairyman  If  they  Just 
don't  have  subsidized  European  Imports 
dumped  here  on  top  of  us. 

Traditionally,  the  only  time  farmers  have 
made  profits  In  the  United  States  is  dur- 


ing wartime.  But  now  for  the  first  time  we've 
got  profit  during  peacetime.  I  didn't  think 
I'd  live  long  enough  to  see  that.  Our  large 
overseas  sales  have  liquidated  our  surplus 
stocks  and  created  much  needed  profit  at 
levels  not  dreamed  of  in  times  of  peace. 

Some  of  you  studento  may  not  be  old 
enough  to  remember  it,  but  attacks  on  the 
American  farmer  of  a  shriU  and  vitriolic 
nature  were  being  made  when  we  had  huee 
government  stocks.  Everybody  was  com- 
plaining about  the  farm  program,  about  the 
government  carrying  all  these  surplus  stocks 
Now,  since  we  got  rid  of  those  surpluses  some 
of  the  same  people  scream  because  we  don't 
have  any  surplus  stocks. 

But,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  profitable 
agriculture  we've  got  to  see  to  it  that  we 
allow  oxu-  farmers  to  maintain  a  net  profit 
Without  the  net  profit  and  without  the  abu.^ 
ity  to  sell  In  foreign  markete  we  would  be 
in  sad  shape. 

We  consume  only  about  40  percent  of  the 
rice  and  wheat  that  is  grown  In  the  United 
States.  Our  Uvestock  industry  iises  only  half 
of  the  soybean  production  and  76  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  corn.  In  addition,  the  VJS 
utilizes  domestically  only  half  of  the  tobacco 
and  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  grown  here. 

To  produce  for  America  alone  would  cause 
traumatic  adjustmente  in  agriculture. 
Slightly  more  than  one  acre  out  of  every  four 
13  used  for  foreign  sales.  To  cut  back  that  25 
percent  would  eliminate  hundreds  of  thou- 
ssnds  of  farmers  and  would  very  adversly  af- 
fect the  economy  of  the  Unite  1  States. 

Before  closing,  let's  look  at  hunger.  There 
sliould  not  be  a  single  person  in  the  United 
States  who  is  hungry  or  malnourished  be- 
cause the  federal  government,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  has  provided  through  food  stamps, 
school  lunches,  and  supplemental  feeding 
programs,  everything  necessary  for  all  of 
those  unfortunates  without  money  to  have 
food. 

If  there's  a  hungry  person  in  the  United 
States  today  It  Is  because  of  a  breakdown  of 
administration  in  food  programs  at  the  local 
level  where  the  entire  management  of  this 
program  is.  Ample  money  is  provided  by 
Washington. 

As  to  hunger  abroad,  the  U.S.  had  a  $1.5 
billion  free  food  program  this  year  and  In  the 
last  20  years  has  provided  for  about  $25  bU- 
Hon  m  free  food  to  other  nations — account- 
ing for  84  percent  of  aU  free  food  donated  to 
hungry  nations  between  1966  and  1972. 

While  food  donaUons  are  needed  In  emer- 
gency situations  arising  from  national  disas- 
ters around  the  world,  they  are  not  the  an- 
swer to  the  long  range  problem  of  food  short- 
ages  m  less  developed  countries. 

Many  countries  have  climate  and  soU  to 
produce  adequately  for  their  needs.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  do  not  do  so  because  their  type 
of  society  has  been  unable  to  adopt  to  known 
modern  agriculture  production  technology. 
Our  aid  programs  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, primarUy,  should  provide  the  technical 
and  educational  assistance  through  our  edu- 
cational institutions,  such  as  this  college. 
Also.  techiUcians  out  of  the  umted  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  provide 
the  technical  and  educational  assistance  to 
teach  these  hungry  nations  the  advanced 
agricultural  techniques  that  have  enabled 
American  farmers  to  produce  abundantly  and 
efficiently  for  the  food  needs  of  this  country 
and  the  world. 

But  it  takes  more  than  that.  They've  got 
to  build  an  Infrastructure  of  agribusiness, 
tiansporUUon,  warehouses,  fertilizer  plants 
and  so  on.  They've  got  to  build  an  economy 
in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this. 

We  think  the  Rome  Food  Conference  made 
a  good  start  In  bringing  this  to  the  forefront, 
but  we  must  also  accept  the  fact  that  while 
we  can  help,  we  In  the  United  States  cannot 
be  expected  to  feed  the  world.  Either  the 
American  farmer  will  go  bankrupt  or  otir  na- 
tional government  will.  We  In  the  United 
States  don't  have  the  land  necessary  to  feed 
all  the  world. 


October  29,  1975 
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It  4M>  ■•  ane  any  vood  to  atoy  yeni»- 
nentlv  on  weUace.  aaylww.  W«  would  mat  «• 
the  ncHgtaaA  aattona  mneb  cC  a  teeor  1^  #▼- 
lag  tlMm  all  «iw  iaod  ttwy  m$*i*.  Imnmb. 

la  ulriitng  X  xettnato  my  earUnr  alalMMat 
tbat  flawrlfa  pr«dacUvlty  must  be  bvUt  as 
profit.  We  must  have  profit  In  agxicuUure  «r 
wc'ia  not  ggliig  to  keep  this  great  productive 
mM^aiinery  loUlng. 


MAKPOWai  EXPANSION 
OONPEIRENCEi 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INOIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CM'  BEPBESSNTATIVX8 

W«rne«r«|f,  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  MADI^^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  en  Mon- 
day. Ootober  M.  1975  I  attended  the  Na- 
MaoMl  liaapower  Forums'  first  annual 
confereaoe  workshop  at  the  Alrlle  Hanse 
In  Warrenton,  Va.  I  am  especially  proud 
of  tiie  great  work  being  done  by  "Qie  Na- 
tional Manpower  Forum,  because  its  ex- 
ecutive n*""""'  coordinator.  Mr.  Don- 
ald Im  TboaipsoB  Is  the  manpower  co- 
ordinator in  Gary,  Ind..  my  faometovn. 
and  I  have  seen  the  results  of  his  tre- 
mendous eff<His  in  Oary.  Mr.  Ranald  S. 
SuHiTBn,  the  maiqiower  attaninistrator  ol 
Gary.  Ind..  abo  participated  in  the  con- 
ference workshop  and  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  toward  making 
the  workshop  the  great  success  that  it 
has  become. 

The  Gary  Manpower  Administration, 
tlie  Pid>Uc  Service  Employment  program 
of  Gary,  Ind.,  and  the  Lake  County 
CETA  organization  of  Crown  Poin^  Ind. 
were  also  paztidpsnts  in  tbe  conference. 

I  was  given  Oie  lionor,  and  also  the  en- 
joyable privilege,  of  introducing  to  the 
partidpaots,  the  Hon.  Richard  Ootdsm 
Hatdaer.  mayor  td  tiie  city  of  Gary,  laA, 
frtio  was  ttie  main  speaker  at  the  evening 
session  of  October  20,  1975.  I  told  the 
conferees  of  Mayor  Hatcher's  str<mg 
support  for  aU  manpower  and  CETA 
programs,  fltoce  he  first  took  office  in 
1968,  Mayor  Hatcher  has  shown  that  he 
is  oh^j^the  great  mayors  in  ttie  United 
StateaTHe  taas  provided  excellent  overall 
adminfa^tration  of  the  man]x>wer  pro- 
gram tn  Gary.  He  sp6ke  with  great  feel- 
ing about  the  hard  work  and  dedicated 
effort  of  manpower  workers  and  the  need 
for  euMt&ded  programs  and  aid  that  will 
ptit  people  to  work  in  our  Nation's  cities 
and  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tiosis  to  the  Nationai  Manpower  Confer- 
ence, Its  executive  national  coordinator. 
Don  Thompson,  "the  attendees  of  the 
conference,  and  all  numpower  and  CETA 
workers  for  the  great  Job  they  are  doing 
to  help  the  miderpiivileged  find  Jobs  that 
win  provide  Qiem  wilh  dignity. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  MMARKS 

CM^iBtiaaltlons  to  the  Cncfaodovak 
eoBnraaMiy  upon  Itie  57th  anzdversary 
ct  the  founding  of  the  Ctechoslovak  Re- 
puSiOe  by  RMddeDt  Thomas  Oarrigue 
Uaaaryk.  OctdterSS.  19U. 

Z  am  fortunate  to  have  so  many  con- 
stituents of  Czechoslovak  ancestry  in  my 
oongressional  district  induding  Cicero, 
Berwyn,  Riverside,  and  oUier  ccmmmni- 
tles. 

President  Masaryk  shared  and  impli- 
mented  those  great  concepts  of  individ- 
ual dignity,  freedom  and  Justice  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States  aoo  years  ago.  He  vbs  truly  in  the 
tradition  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln. 

The  teacliings  and  examples  of  these 
great  men  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
force  in  the  universe  great  enough  to 
crush  into  nothingness  the  human  long- 
ing for  freedom.  The  faith  of  the  Caech- 
OBlovak  community  is  strmig  and  endur- 
ing enough  to  move  mountains  and  to 
shame  a  faithless  wortd. 

In  a  world  torn  by  strife  and  with  the 
spiritual  descendants  of  Genghis  Khan 
stalking  the  Earth,  more  than  ever  are 
we  In  need  of  Che  inspiration  and  hope 
provided  by  those  who  refuse  to  capitu- 
late to  atheist  communism. 

The  Cseciioslovak  community  by  its 
dedication  to  those  basic  human  ideals 
of  freedom,  Jtnrtice,  and  human  dignity 
provide  aU  of  us  with  the  asBurance  that 
one  day  the  forces  of  darkness  will  be 
lifted  from  their  home  land  and  once 
again  the  Ideals  of  the  great  Masaryk 
will  be  realized  and  enjoyed  by  the 
Czechoslovak  people  and  serve  as  a  bea- 
con for  the  rest  of  ttie  world. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  CZECH  REPUBLIC 


HON.  HENRT  J.  HTDE 

or  nxoiatB 
IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  RTFRESESnATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  imyB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ta  ntth 
great  pride  that  I  extend  my  heartfelt 


SOLID  WASTE  ENEROT  AND  RE- 
SOURCE RECOVERY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or   KASSACHUBETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

WedTietdtty,  October  29,  1975 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  many  cities  and  towns  have  been 
hard  hit  by  the  mushrooming  cost  and 
inconvenience  of  solid  waste  disposal. 
Caught  between  envir<Mimental  controls, 
lack  of  suitable  landfill  locations,  and 
an  ever-increasing  flow  of  waste,  most 
local  governments  have  come  to  consider 
their  trash,  gari>age  and  sewage  sludge  as 
little  more  than  a  headache  and  multi- 
billion  dollar  fiscal  liability. 

In  fact,  however,  recent  technical  ex- 
perience indicates  that  solid  waste  may 
be  one  of  our  most  promising  and  reli- 
tUile  natural  resources,  and  a  source  of 
both  new  energy  supplies  and  recycled 
raw  materials.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  acUve  devidopment  of  sys- 
tems designed  to  reflect  local  problems 
aaf.  needs  win  eventually  make  the 
processing  of  solid  waste  materials  into 
a  profitable  commercial  enterprise. 

Since  many  of  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  solid  waste  treatment  have 
not  been  f  uUy  implemented  except  on  a 
sman  scale,  many  local  governments 
have  been  understandably  hesitant  to 
commit  themselves  to  loog-toin  plan- 
ning and  investment  in  uoproven  tech- 
nriogy.    The    psychological   impact   of 
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successful  demonstration  of  on-&ie 
solid  waste  systems  would  rnidoobtedly 
loosen  tip  tight  bond  maiicets  and  ease 
the  apprehensions  of  investors  and  un- 
decided localities. 

The  Solid  Waste  Energy  and  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1975,  wliich  I  intro- 
duced in  July,  addresses  this  problera  by 
ests^llshing  a  rigorous  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstratlou 
of  alternative  waste  management  sys- 
tems. Tills  bill.  HJt.  3745,  which  has  at- 
tracted 59  oospoofiors  in  the  House, 
would  make  advanced,  energy-efficient 
processing  of  solid  waste  materials  a 
real  and  affordable  possibility  for  both 
private  industry  said  enterprising  local 
governments. 

Following  are  several  recent  articles 
concerning  the  development  of  solid 
waste  techncdogy.  and  local  efforts  to 
implement  energy  and  resource  proc- 
esses, which  I  higiily  commend  to  my 
coUeagTWs: 
[From    the    Newark    Star-Ledger,  Sept.    14, 

197S] 

Jexskv  Molls  New  lauk . .  .  Oas  FaoM  Tsash 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 

A  new  recycling  system  capable  of  convert- 
ing New  Jersey's  greatest  growing  resource — ■ 
garbage  and  sewage  sludge — into  a  virtually 
endless  supply  of  synthetic  gas  is  being  eyed 
by  state  and  federal  officials  as  the  most 
promising  solution  to  the  cuzrent  energy,  en- 
vironment and  economic  dilemma. 

A  continuous  supply  of  synthetic,  or  man- 
made,  gas  would  flow  from  modern  machines 
that  would  tap  a  mounting  supply  of  solid 
waste  and  sewage  sludge,  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  tremendous  costa  of  garbage 
and  sludge  disposal,  improve  the  environ- 
ment and  bolster  the  economy. 

The  process,  recently  unveiled  to  local, 
state  and  federal  offlf.tals  seeking  solutions 
to  today's  complex  energy-related  problems,  is 
expected  to  be  in  use  within  three  years. 
turning  society's  wastes  into  new  energy  aiul 
mateJial  rsources. 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Oas  Co..  New 
Jersey's  largest  power  producer,  is  actively 
pursuing  the  project  with  John  G.  Reutter 
Aaooclates  in  Camden,  a  consulting  firm  that 
devised  the  system  to  take  advantage  of  the 
state's  massive  glut  of  garbage  and  sludge. 

"It's  a  great  idea.  It  aolves  two  serious 
problems  immediately:  What  to  do  with  our 
wastes  and  ^oml"g  up  with  a  substitute  for 
nattu-al  gas  which  »-e're  rtuuUng  out  of  fast," 
explained  John  A.  Casazza,  vice  president  of 
planning  and  research  lor  PSG&O. 

The  wastes-to-fuBl  process  designed  by 
Beutter.  past  president  of  the  ConsulUng 
Engineers  Council  Engineers  Council  of  the 
United  States,  would  reallae  substantial  rev- 
enue from  the  sale  of  synthetic  gas  and 
recyclable  materials  such  as  steel,  aluminum, 
tin  and  glass,  while  alao  achieving  a  staeable 
savings  to  the  taiqtayers  in  lower  garbage- 
sludge  disposal  and  treatment  costs. 

Moreover,  the  system  would  oombat  air 
pollution  and  conserve  energy  by  reducing 
trips  to  rural  garbage  dumps  and  eliminate 
the  hauling  of  sludge  far  out  to  sea.  This 
would  be  accomplished  through  a  network  of 
truck/rail  transler  stotions  and  pipes  from 
sewerage  plants  directly  to  a  regional  recla- 
mation plant. 

State  and  county  planners  are  looking  at 
the  poaslbiUty  of  building  regional  metro- 
politan recycling  plante  at  a  cxiat  of  approxi- 
mately $100  million  each.  About  six  regional 
plants  would  be  needed  to  process  the  state's 
urban  wastes. 

Mew  Jersey  now  generates  some  37  mllhon 
pounds  of  solid  wastes  each  day,  in  addition 
to  400  dry  tons  oT  rtvdge,  aU  of  which  Is 
burned,  buried  or  dtunped  In  the  ocean  at 
mcreaslag  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 
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A  3,000  ton  per  <Uy  regional  recycUnc  plant 
vould  produca  14  million  cubic  feet  of  syn- 
tbaVe  gas  dally  by  gasifying  garbage  and 
■lodge. 

On  plant  would  be  able  to  serve  the  entire 
gas  needs  of  the  South  Jersey  glass  tndna- 
try,  which  now  consumes  la  million  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  a  day.  More  than  80,000 
Jobs  are  preaenUy  dependent  on  critical  sup- 
pllea  of  natural  gas. 

The  Federal  energy  Administration  antlc- 
*P**««  shortages  of  natxiral  gas  of  up  to  63 
per  cent  in  New  Jersey  this  winter.  To  pre- 
vent the  glass  industry  and  other  gas- 
oottsuming  plants  from  shutting  down  In 
I>eeember.  costly  synthetic  gas  made  from 
foreign  resources  such  as  naptha  will  be 
shipped  to  South  Jersey  and  other  locations. 
FSBAO,  manufacturers  of  synthetic  fuels, 
is  pushing  the  garbage-sludge  process  be- 
cause these  "energy  resources"  are  readily 
available  and  cheaper  than  the  "politically 
xmrdlable"  foreign  sources. 

The  synthetic  methane  gas  from  garbage- 
■ludge  wooM  aeU  for  $1.60  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  Public  Service  Is  selling  its  nap- 
tha  fuel   for   three    times  that   amount 

•4.80 — contributing  to  the  energy  inflation- 
ary spiral  that  was  triggered  by  the  oil  em- 
bargo In  October  of  1973. 

"WeTl  buy  all  the  methane  gas  we  can 
get  at  tl.50,"  says  Arthur  P.  Lenehan,  man- 
ager of  pubUc  mformation  for  the  giant 
utUlty.  "That's  why  we  want  to  get  this 
vaste-fael  process  off  the  grormd  as  oulckly 
M  possible." 

Also  supporting  the  recycling  plan  are 
leveral  local,  state  and  federal  officials  and 
igencles.  Including  the  Federal  Energy  Re- 
learch  and  Development  Administration 
(EBDA),  the  VS.  Environmental  Protection 
Igency,  the  State  Department  of  Environ- 
nental  Protection,  the  State  Department  of 
!<abor  and  Industry  and  many  county  free- 
Mldera — all  of  whom  have  been  briefed  on 
ihe  proposal  during  the  past  month. 

Th«  Inatttute  of  Oas  Technology,  based 

n  Chicago,  has  been  foeasing  for  action  on 

'  w»«t»-to-faeto  system  for  nearly  six  years. 

State  labor  and  Industry  officials  are  in- 

erested  in  promoting  the  "first  regional  re- 

'  TcUng  idant"  to  boost  New  Jersey's  chances 

' ''  J"**"*  aaiected  as  the  site  for  a  National 

:  Energy  Center  comparable  to  the  space  cen- 

1  er  In  Houston. 

"This  is  an  Incredible  idea  that  fits  right 
1  B  with  our  plan  for  making  New  Jersey  the 
(  ■ergy  M^tal  of  America."  says  State  Labor 
I  ad  laduitry  Oonunlssioner  Joseph  A.  Hoff- 
1  laa.  "We've  certainly  got  the  wastes  to  keep 
I  atii  a  system  working  around<-the-clock. 
]  tow  we've  got  to  find  a  way  to  build  one  and 
1 »  reallae  the  many  benefits  it  has  to  offer." 
Several  eountlea  are  exploring  ways  to 
<  itabllsh  a  regional  authority  to  sell  bonds 
t  >  fund  the  development  of  a  large-scale 
I  iclamatlon  system.  The  revenues  from  the 
€  peratlon  would  be  used  to  pay  off  the  bonds 
c  rer  a  80-year-perlod. 

Commissioner  Hoffman  visualizes  "self- 
c  >ntalned,  Inner-clty  industrial  parks"  re- 
e  rcllng  their  own  wastes  and  producing  their 
0  en  energy  to  manufacture  goods. 

"Industry  wUl  be  attracted  to  an  urban 
c  mter  that  can  furnish  its  own  energy  and 
r  inewable  eupidies  of  ferrous  and  nonferrous 
itetale."  BoOlnaB  said.  "No  waste  prob- 
li  ms.  no  pollution  problems.  It's  the  ideal 
•  ilution." 

If  a  etty  plans  an  Industrial  park  with  that 
c  >noepi  included,  the  sUte  would  consider 
p  itting  up  $10  million  or  more  to  fund  the 
n  cycling  systsm,  Hoffman  said.  "Such  a  plan 
©  luld  be  eUglble  for  a  grant  from  the  Econ- 
o  oio  Development  Fund." 

*•••'  Jesaeya  vast  petrochemical  industry, 
tl  la  laiBeat  in  the  nation,  also  is  seeking  sub- 
si  Itutea  for  expensive  feedstoclts  now  being 
SI  ppUed  by  foreign  sources.  Synthetic  fuels 
f«  >m  garbage^sludge  would  be  one  altema- 
ti  re,  aeoordlnc  to  Hoffman. 

•We're  talkUig  about  storing  liquefied  nat- 
u  al  gas  to  meet  our  fuel  nee<ls.  That  Is  a 
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dangerous  and  oostly  alternative,"  Hoffman 
said.  "We  have  the  garbage  and  the  sludge, 
let's  use  it." 

The  plan  imder  consideration  by  state  and 
local  authorities  would  utilize  conventional 
technology  that  has  been  tested  and  proven 
at  sewerage  treatment  plants  and  reclama- 
tion plants. 

The  heart  of  the  system  Is  the  anaerobic 
digester,  the  technique  used  in  "digesting" 
sewage-sludge  during  the  treatment  process. 
Anterobes  are  microscopic  organisms  that 
feed  on  wastes  and  can  live  and  grow  In  an 
environment  absent  of  air  and  oxygen. 

Digesters  biologically  convert  sludge  and 
garbage  into  methane  gas.  Sewerage  treat- 
ment plants  have  been  using  digesters  for 
decades  to  reduce  sludge  to  a  blologlcaUy 
harmless  material  that  can  be  used  as  a 
fertlUzer. 

The  Milwaukee  Sewerage  Authority  mar- 
kets Its  digested  sludge  under  the  trade  name 
"Mllorganite,"  which  suburbanites  sprinkle 
on  their  lawns  to  enrich  soil  and  feed  grass, 
shrubs  and  flowere. 

Here's  how  the  waste-to-fuel  system  would 
work  on  a  regional  level : 

Local  trash  and  refuse  collection  would 
continue  using  municipal  or  private  packer- 
coUeotors.  Strategically  located  satellite 
transfer  stations  would  receive  the  refuse  for 
compaction  and  transfer  the  material  to  the 
regional  bioconverslon  facility  in  tractor- 
trailer  haulers,  or  in  railroad  boxcara. 

Raw,  or  undigested,  sewage-sludge  would 
be  delivered  or  pumped  to  the  reclamation 
facility  from  sewerage  treatment  plants. 

At  the  regional  plant,  the  refuse  would 
first  be  shredded  in  rotary  shredder  mills. 
Magnetic,  gravity  and  air-wash  separators 
would  recover  the  glass,  steel  and  nonferrous 
metals.  The  paper  and  organic  fraction  re- 
maining would  be  further  pulverized  Into 
fine  particles  and  then  transferred  to  either 
mixing  faciUtles  or  storage. 

(Paper  would  not  bo  recycled  as  it  is  a 
renewable  resource.  Municipalities,  however, 
could  require  separation  of  newsprint  prior 
to  cm-belde  collection.  Many  communities 
now  practice  paper  recycling.) 

The  finely  shredded  organic  materials  are 
combined  with  sewage-sludge  in  a  predeter- 
mined ratio,  mixed,  and  placed  In  anaerobic 
digesters  operating  at  temperatures  in  the 
95-degree  range. 

The  off-gas  from  anaerobic  digestion  con- 
tains about  65  per  cent  methane  and  35  per 
cent  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulfide. 
The  gas  would  be  scrubbed,  separated  and 
marketed  to  public  and  private  companies 
for  distribution. 

Waste  solids  from  the  anaerobic  process 
would  be  dewatered  and  pyrollzed  (thermal 
reduction  of  wastes  without  oxygen).  The 
residue  from  the  pyrolysis  operation  would 
be  marketed  as  a  filing  material  for  road- 
beds, or  as  a  clean  landfill. 

Another  product  of  digested  wastes  could 
be  a  low-grade  fertilizer. 

Projected  costs  for  a  $85  mUlion  regional 
plant  are  broken  down  as  follows:  «3  mUlion 
for  sateUlte  sUtlons;  «6  mllUon  for  sludge 
transmission;  $11  mUllon  for  shredding  and 
resource  recovery:  $50  million  for  digesters; 
$7  mUllon  for  gas  processing;  $3  million  for 
electrical  generation,  and  $16  million  for 
other  contingencies. 

The  $6.9  mUlion  annual  operating  costs  for 
the  regional  system  would  be:  $800,000  for 
the  sateUlte  stations:  $500,000  for  sludge 
transmission;  $1.1  mUllon  for  resource  re- 
covery; $800,000  for  digestion:  $700,000  for 
gas  processing;  $300,000  for  electrical  gen- 
eration! $1.2  mUUon  for  njalntenance,  and 
$600,000  for  admlnUtration. 

Annual  revenues  would  come  to  $20  4  mU- 
llon. The  sale  of  synthetic  gas  at  $1.60  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  would  net  $7.6  million. 
Steel  at  2.6  cents  per  pound  would  bring 
In  $3.6  mUUon,  alimilnum  at  7  cents  a  pound, 
$2.8  million;  glass  at  a  penny  a  pound  $2  1 
mUlion.  carbon  dioxide   at   $8.75  per   ton 
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$1.7  mUlion,  and  a  sludge  charges  of  $30  per 
ton — ^for  a  total  of  $3.8  million. 

There  is  no  charge  for  garbage  disposal  at 
the  regional  plant.  Garbage  Awmp  fees 
now  range  from  $16  to  $40  per  truckload  at 
any  of  the  300  landflU  sites  (»eratina 
throughout  the  state. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
estimates  that  sludge  disposal  costs  wUl  run 
$76  per  tons  when  ocean  dumping  is  phased 
out  in  the  near  future.  Sewerage  authorities 
are  now  dumping  their  wastes  some  12  mUes 
off  the  coast  of  North  Jersey  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2  per  ton.  This  method  of  disposal,  however 
wUl  be  banned  by  1980,  forcing  sewerage  au- 
thorities to  switch  to  more  expensive  dis- 
posal techniques  such  as  incineration. 

The  waste-to-fuel  plan  proposed  for  New 
Jersey  projects  a  sludge  disposal  savings  of  $3 
mlUion  a  year  at  each  regional  facUity,  in 
addition  to  a  $2.5  million  savings  from  free 
trash  drops. 

Coupled  with  a  net  system  Income  of  $5 
mUlion,  the  total  annual  savings  would 
come  to  $10.6  mlUlon,  according  to  the 
Initial  planning  estimates. 

Advocates  of  the  new  energy  recovery 
process  point  out  that  as  the  price  of  re- 
cyclable materials  rise  (they  are  at  an  aU- 
tlme  low  due  to  the  recession),  the  revenues 
from  used  steel,  aluminum,  glass  and  other 
products  will  Increase,  boosting  the  annual 
Income. 

The  reason  engineers  are  Impressed  with 
the  relatively  simple  anaerobic  digestion  sys- 
tem Is  that  it  is  extremely  efficient.  The  net 
energy  of  the  waste-to-fuel  process  is  a  re- 
markable 18  to  1 — meaning  that  for  every 
unit  that  goes  Into  the  system,  16  units  of 
energy  are  produced. 

The  most  efficient  energy  recovery  process 
has  been  drlUIng  for  oU  and  gas  in  the 
deserts  of  Saudla  Arabia,  where  the  net 
energy  ratio  Is  a  mere  6  to  1. 

Bif  comparison,  nuclear  energy  is  about 
2  to  1.  most  of  the  energy  in  the  nuclear 
cycle  being  lost  in  the  burning  of  uranium 
fuel  to  generate  electricity. 

With  a  net  energy  efficiency  of  16  to  1, 
power  companies  are  anxious  to  solve  urban 
America's  garbage  and  sludge  problems  by 
taking  all  they  can  find  to  create  new  sources 
of  fuels. 

(Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Aug.  11, 1975 j 

OAaBACK-TO-ENXBGT  CONVBUION  PUXLS 
BONO-SXCTOK    iNTaaXST 


(By  Undley  B.  Bichert) 
New  Tobx. — "Garbage"  may  be  the  way 
municipal  bond  speciaUsts  would  character- 
ize their  entire  market  recently,  but  Its 
aroma  holds  particular  Interest  for  those  at 
White,  Weld  &  Co. 

On  FYlday,  the  Investment  bankers  suc- 
cessfully offered  $30  mUUon  of  new  tax-ex- 
empt revenue  bonds,  designed  to  complete 
construction  of  the  largest  refuse-to-energy 
plant  In  the  U.S.  Financing  for  that  faculty, 
expected  to  be  operational  about  Oct.  1  is 
among  the  first  of  what  could  be  more  than 
a  $5  bUlion  industry  total  over  the  next  10  to 
15  years,  estimates  Peter  Philip,  senior  vice 
president  at  White  Weld. 

Located  on  a  former  landfill  site  in  Sau- 
gus,  Mass.,  this  plant  wlU  burn,  for  a  fee 
the  garbage  of  at  least  10  surrounding  towns 
m  that  Boston  North  Shore  area.  The  heat 
wUl  fire  huge  boilers  that,  in  turn,  wUl  pro- 
vide steam  energy  to  General  Electric  Co.'s 
nearby  Lynn  River  Works  plant.  The  abun- 
dantly  avaUable  garbage  wlU  permit  two  of 
GEs  eight  oU-fired  generatore  to  be  moth- 
balled  at  an  estimated  savings  of  about  17 
mUlion  gallons  of  fuel  oil  annually. 

The  Idea  of  "garbage  power"  isn't  new, 
at  least  outside  the  U.S.  Because  of  natural 
and  economic  constraints,  Europe  and 
Japan  learned  long  ago  to  turn  refuse  Into 
energy.  The  Saugus  facUity  U  of  essentiaUy 
the  same  design  as  that  pioneered -by  Von 
RoU  Ltd.  of  Zurich,  SwltzerUnd.  about  20 
yeare  ago. 
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Beaource-recovery  plants  using  the  tech- 
nology, either  in  operation  or  being  buitt, 
total  67.  They're  located  in  Europe,  Japan, 
Canada  and  Axistralla.  In  addition,  there  «re 
34  plants  in  operation  and  another  15  being 
built  that  are  similar  to  the  Saugus  plant 
but  don't  recover  the  energy  generated.  Be- 
sides recovering  the  energy  content  as 
steam  at  Saiigus,  the  process  also  permits 
extraction  and,  hence,  sale  of  ferrous 
metals  from  the  ash— another  revenue 
somre  to  secure  these  bonds.  The  ash.  it- 
self, is  usable  as  a  roadway  base  or  bulW- 
Ing-block  component. 

In  the  U.S.  alone,  more  tlian  200  mUllon 
tons  of  domestic  refuse  Is  collected  annually. 
Converted  te  electric  energy,  it  represents  a 
generating  power  of  about  14,000  megawatts 
of  power,  or  the  fuel  equivalent  of  about  290 
mUllon  laarrete  t/t  oU — roughly  two-thirds  the 
yearly  VS.  Import  of  Arabian  crude  oU,  says 
a  apokesman  for  Wheelabrator  Energy  Sys- 
tems Inc.  That  subsidiary  of  Wheelabrator- 
Frye  Inc.,  in  Joint  partnership  with  M.  De- 
l^Iatteo  Construction  Co.,  will  operate  the 
Saugus  plant. 

"You  can  figure  one  ton  of  refvwe  la  the 
energy  equivalent  of  one  barrel  of  oil,  or  one- 
third  ton  of  tsoal,"  explains  Clay  Stephens, 
president  of  Wheelabrator  Energy. 

Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.  signed 
a  28-year  contract  this  spring  with  the 
Wheelabrator  unit  to  Ijuy  neatly  one  billion 
kilowatt  liours  of  electricity  a  yew:  fron  a 
garbage-fueled  generating  station  to  be  buQt 
on  a  site  as  yet  undetermined  In  central  New 
Jersey.  At  the  time,  Wheelabrator  said  the 
utUlty  waa  attracted  chiefly  by  the  guarantee 
of  an  «m-goIng  energy  supply.  Jersey  Central 
wUl  save  180,800  gallons  of  fuel  oU  a  day. 
Wlieelabratar  says. 

An  unspecified  number  of  other  plants  are 
in  various  stages  of  negotiations,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens adds. 

Last  week,  American  Can  Co.  began  buUd- 
ing  sn  fit  minion  resource -recovery  faeillty 
in  KUwankee  tbat  Is  designed  to  process  up 
to  400,800  tons  of  that  clty^  solid  waste  an- 
nually. "TITe  are  confident  this  is  the  earning 
thing,"  says  a  company  official.  Cost  of  that 
plant  win  t>e  financed  Internally,  American 
Can  adds. 

The  Baugus  bonds,  rated  single-A,  Included 
$18.1  mflllon  of  19-year  t'r  bonds  priced  at 
100,  and  $13.9  million  of  serial  securities, 
scaled  to  yield  between  6.75'^;  in  1977  and 
7"/.  In  1886. 

IFrom  the  Nation's  Business,  August  1975  J 

A  Facx  ExTzapaiaz  SoLtrrioK  to  a  Touch 

Public  PaoaLEx 

Once  a  week.  Evan  Davie,  of  Maiden,  Mass., 
a  welder,  puts  his  household  refuse  out  for 
colleetocs  who  cart  it  off  to  a  dump  where  it 
is  burled. 

But  starting  Oct.  1,  his  refuse  wlU  become 
part  af  an  energy  chain  that  wUl  help  provide 
power  t»  run  Mr.  Davie's  electric  abiding 
equipment  and  supply  60  i}ercent  of  the 
other  power  needs  of  the  vast  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  plant  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  he  works. 

Fecal  point  for  that  conversion  to  energy 
of  food  scraps,  rags,  plastic  containers,  paper, 
etc.,  is  a  $35  mUllon  plant  on  the  Saugus 
River  Just  north  of  Boston. 

'The  plant  wUl  produce  steam  to  generate 
electricity,  burning  nothing  but  rubbish — 
the  first  such  operation  in  America. 

While  a  number  of  power  plants  now  burn 
refuse  for  energy,  they  mix  it  with  the  fossil 
fuel  they  were  originally  designed  for.  (See 
"Wattage  From  Waste,"  Nation's  Business, 
June.  1974.] 

And  the  Saugus  project  is  unique  in  an- 
ottier  way:  It  is  a  taxpaying,  private  enter- 
prise frem  start  to  finish.  There  is  govern- 
ment involvement  to  varying  degrees  In  the 
others. 

The  Saugus  project  is  a  Joint  venture  of 
WheelabcatiM'-Frye,  Inc.,  a  global  company 
with  a  varied  product  Une  that  is  beavy 
on  pollution  eontrohs,  and  the  M.  DeMatteo 
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Construction  Co.,  a  major  New  England  eon- 
tractor.  Wheelabrator-Frye  Is  in  charge  of 
the  overall  deelgn.  engineering,  and  «on- 
atructlon.  Drtitetteo  povided  the  land  and 
half  the  capital  and  is  doing  the  actual 
building. 

CHEAPER  FOWER,  LTSS  MESS 

Michael  D.  Dlngman,  Wheelabrator- 
Prye's  tall,  softspoken  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  has  been  the  driving  force 
behind  the  project. 

When  it  Is  in  operation,  the  plant  •alU 
burn  all  the  refuse  of  more  than  a  dozen 
surrounding  communities.  Steam  produced 
by  the  heat  wUl  be  carried  in  insulated 
pipes  across  the  Saugus  River  to  the  GE 
factory,  where  13,000  workers  make  giant 
turbines. 

The  factory  generates  its  own  electricity, 
and  tlie  steam  will  enable  it  to  cut  dras- 
tically the  amount  of  oil  It  buys  to  fuel  Its 
boilers. 

Mr.  Dlngman  points  out  the  energy-en- 
vironmental compatlbiUty  of  the  rtfuse- 
bumlng  project:  "It  will  solve  the  garbage 
disposal  problems  of  a  half-mlUlon  pe<^le: 
provide  clean  energy,  with  more  than  89 
percent  of  the  amOke  and  dust  removed 
from  the  stack  gases;  and  save  14  million 
gallons  of  fuel  <M1  a  year." 

GE  Initially  wlU  pay  somewhat  lesa  for 
the  steam  than  it  has  been  spending  to 
make  its  own.  The  contract  price  is  a  vari- 
able one.  linked  to  the  price  of  ^1. 

Mr.  Dlngman  sees  what  Iita  company  cans 
garbage  power  as  a  major  element  in  resolv- 
ing the  nation's  energy  probleiBB. 

"It's  beyond  the  wOdeat  betlef  how  many 
of  these  plants  there  are  going  to  be."  he 
says.  "Many,  many  more  are  going  to  be 
built  m  America." 

Wlieelabrmtor-Frye  recently  announced 
plans  te  build  a  refuse-burning  plant  that 
win  supply  electricity  to  the  Jersey  Central 
Power  and  Llgbt  Co.,  wfclch  serves  the 
northwestern  and  central  coastal  areas  of 
New  Jersey. 

WASTE    ANB   A    WANT 

The  Saugus  plant  evolved  from  a  combliui- 
tion  of  factors  that  develc4>ed  independently, 
then  merged. 

As  early  as  1868,  engineers  in  the  G£  fac- 
tory lutd  looked,  out  across  the  river  at  an 
unsightly  landfill  and  speculated  that  the 
eoomMMis  amounts  of  rubbish  carted  in  daUy 
'Ceuld  be  a  plentiful  source  of  energy. 

But  oil  was  clieap,  and  ti^ere  was  little  in- 
centive to  invest  in  the  research,  develop- 
nent.  and  construction  needed  to  convert 
refuse  to  energy.  Tliat  situation  bad  dMmged 
completely  by  1973,  wlien  boilers  at  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  plant  were  scheduled  for  re- 
placement. 

GE  officials  contacted  the  owner  of  the 
dump,  Martin  DeMatteo,  who  had  been  ex- 
ploring ways  to  put  the  property  to  a  more 
beneficial  use.  Out  of  their  meetings  came  a 
decision  that  Mr.  DeMatteo  would  find  an 
engineering  firm  that  woiUd  design  a  plant 
to  convert  refuse  to  energy.  Tbe  partner- 
ship of  Wheelabrator-Frye  and  the  construc- 
tion company  that  Mr.  DeMatteo  beads 
evolved  from  that  search. 

Tlie  dump  will  be  closed  when  the  garbage 
power  plant  goes  Into  operation.  The  plant 
WlU  operate  this  way : 

Collection  trucks  from  communities  lu 
the  region  will  approach  through  a  weighing 
station — with  the  oonunTinltiee  to  be  bUled 
on  a  per-ton  basis  for  the  disposal  aervloe — 
and  dnn^  their  loads  into  a  storage  pit. 

Overhead  cranes  wUl  lift  refu.^  from  the 
pit  In  large  scoops  and  deposit  It  at  the  end 
of  a  series  of  steplike,  moving  grates  that 
wUl  spread  It  evenly  for  burning. 
NO  onun  ruxL8 

Tlie  system  Is  deelgned  to  achieve  full 
combustion  of  all  bnmable  refuse  without 
the  aM  of  other  fuels — ^"Garbage  ^Miming 
garbage,"  Mr.  Dlngman  says.  Atdced  «-tiat 
they  will  twe  to  get  the  firing  going  on  the 
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first  day  of  operation,  company  officials  like 
to  quip:  "A  matcb." 

Forced  air  under  the  moving  grates  wUl 
dry  the  rubbish  and  provide  a  draft.  Com-i 
bustion  temperatures  wUl  range  from  1,000 
to  1,800  degrees. 

Metal  and  other  noubumlng  solids  wUl  be 
reclaimed  for  later  sale. 

Heated  air  and  gases  from  the  bvurning  rub- 
bish wUl  be  channeled  under  two  boUers, 
turning  water  to  steam  that  will  go  into  the 
pipeline  to  GE.  Each  boiler  has  a  maximum 
capacity  of  750  tons  of  steam  per  day.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  adding  two  more 
boUers  If  demand  warrants. 

Before  they  leave  the  plant's  smokestack, 
gases  from  the  l^urnlng  process  wiU  go 
through  the  electrostatic  precipitators,  whicli 
vrtU  give  alr-bome  particles  an  electrical 
charge  and  then  extract  them  In  a  magnetic 
action  before  tbey  can  get  into  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Ashes  left  by  the  burning  process  will  rep- 
resent about  a  tentta  of  tbe  original  volume 
of  the  refuse  and  can  be  sold  for  fill  in  com- 
strnctlon  projects. 

AN  UNlNTEaSUPTED  FLOW 

The  storage  pit  for  refuse  wiU  have  a 
capacity  of  8,700  toua,  although  the  plant 
WlU  bum  only  1,200  tons  a  day.  As  a  result, 
the  plant  coiUd  operate  for  5Va  days  if  col- 
lections are  held  up  by  weather  or  other 
factors — or  If,  as  one  of  the  plant  designers 
puts  it.  "We  get  nothing  but  watermelon 
rinds  for  a  while." 

But  to  guarantee  an  iinlnterrupted  flow  of 
steam  in  ttie  unlikely  event  the  storsge  pit  is 
emptied,  the  plant  wUl  have  two  standby  oU- 
fired  boUers. 

WhUe  America  has  been  moving  some- 
what cautiously  Into  the  refuse-to-energy 
field  under  pressure  of  soaring  costs  and 
potential  shortages  of  foasll  fuels,  ether 
countries  have  moved  ahead  aggresalvely  for 
many  years.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
Euro^,  where  land  sbort««ea  have  worlced 
against  committing  large  areas  to  diunps  and 
where  fuel  traditlonaUy  has  been  more  costly 
than  in  this  country. 

Wheelabrator-Frye  Is  associated  with  Von 
Roll,  Ltd.,  of  Swltnerland,  which  lias  buili. 
furnaces  for  80  refase-buming  systems  now 
operating  in  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan  and 
is  building  30  more. 

xicFHABis  ON  ENTxaeaisc 

Mr.  Dlngman  puts  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
private-enterprise  aspect  of  the  garbage 
power  project. 

Pointing  out  that  the  communities  that 
shared  use  of  the  dump  liad  been  unable  to 
agree  for  years  on  how  to  solve  their  waste- 
disposal  problems,  he  noted  that  "industry 
got  together  and  solved  them." 

And  the  market  system  enforces  a  dieci- 
pliue  that  govemntent  frequently  does  not, 
be  says.  "There  cant  be  any  qtiestlon  that 
the  plant  is  going  t«  work  when  we  turn  it 
on,"  be  explains.  "It's  get  te  work  and  we 
have  to  see  to  it  at  every  step  of  the  con- 
struction process  that  it's  going  to.  We  have 
contracts  to  fulfill." 

Mr.  Dlngman  came  to  Wheelabrator-FTye 
from  the  Investment  banking  field,  which  he 
had  found  wasn't  really  his  nlcbe. 

"I  lUce  to  build  and  operate  things  long- 
range."  he  says.  "The  financial  community 
emphasizes  short-term  gain." 

WhUe  with  the  Investment  banking  firm 
of  Drexel.  Burnham  &  Co.  In  New  York,  Mr. 
Dingman  met  Robert  W.  HalUday,  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  an  investor  and  business  consultant. 
They  discussed  Mr.  Dlngman's  desire  to  move 
into  work  that  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  "biUld  and  operate." 

Together,  tbey  inveated  in  Wheelabrator- 
Frye,  with  Mr.  Halliday  becoming  chairman 
and  Mr.  Dingman  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer. 

Since  they  took  over  In  1870,  net  revenues 
have  Jumped  from  $108  million  to  $861  nUl- 
lion.  Net  income  has  gone  from  a  loss  of  $1 1 
million  to  an  after-tax  profit  of  $12.7  mUlton. 
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ILLEOAL  ALIENS  AND  FRAUDULENT 
MARRIAGES 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PXIOrSTLTANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29.  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem <rf  persons  coming  into  this  country 
illegally  continues  to  be  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's chief  economic  concerns.  It  is 
estimated  that  1  million  jobs  which 
shoald  be  hdd  by  American  citizens  or 
legal  residents  are  now  being  performed 
1^  Illegal  aliens. 

The  vast  majority  of  illegal  aliens 
come  here  for  that  <Hie  reason,  jobs.  They 
cannot  get  work  or  they  must  accept 
wages  on  which  they  cannot  Uve  in  their 
own  country  so  they  come  here  where 
they  know  the  wages  are  higher  and 
there  are  employers  looking  for  illegal 
aliens. 

These  unscrupulous  employers  want  to 
hire  illegal  aliens  because  they  know 
they  can  pay  these  people  low  wages 
even  though  they  are  higiier  than  what 
they  can  get  at  home  which  American 
dtixens  will  not  accept  .and  they  can 
force  them  to  work  under  the  most  sub- 
standard and  dehumanizing  conditions. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  recently 
favorably  reported,  and  I  hope  to  bring 
to  the  floor  soon.  HJR.  8713.  known  as  the 
Illegal  aliens  biU,  which  would  deal  effec- 
tively with  this  problem  by  fining  and  or 
Jailing  employers  who  habitually  and 
willfully  hire  Illegal  aliens. 

However,  there  are  also  other  illegal 
means  being  used  by  aliens  to  enter  the 
United  States.  One  of  these  is  the 
fraudulent  marriage  of  an  alien  to  a  citi- 
zta.  After  the  cer«nony,  the  noncltizen 
disappears  and  enters  the  labor  market 
taking  a  Job  which  should  go  to  one  of 
our  millions  of  imemployed  citizens  and 
legal  residents. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  attempting  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  but  it  needs  additional  man- 
power to  deal  with  it  effectively  along 
with  meeting  all  of  its  other  obligations. 
Hit.  8713  also  provides  a  possible 
remedy  for  this  situation  by  giving  the 
Judiciary  Committee  the  power  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  the  fimds 
necessary  to  beef  up  the  INS. 

At  this  time  my  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration, Citizenship,  and  Interna- 
tional Law  is  also  considering  HJR.  367 
and  HJl.  981,  which  would  revamp  the 
immigration  laws  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  eliminate  many  of  the  injus- 
tices which  force  persons  to  use  illegal 
means  such  as  fraudulent  marriages  to 
enter  our  country. 

At  this  time,  I  enter  Into  the  Record 
an    article    from    today's    Wall    Street 
Journal  which  describes  the  problem  of 
fraudulent  marriages  : 
Uifcu  Sam  Scnuifc  To  Ukdo  Mauiacks  Not 
Made  nc  Hbavem 
(By  June  Kronholz) 
El  Paso — On  Maria  del  Rosarlo  Jacquez's 
wedding  day  last  May  she  made  the  tradi- 
tional  promises    to    love,    honor    and    obey. 
After  that,  she  added  a  couple  of  pledges  of 
her  own:  to  file  VS.  Immigration  papers  for 
her  Mexican  husband  and  then  to  file  for 
dlToro*. 

Than  tbe  pretty,  19-year-old  bride  pocketed 
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•340  her  new  husband  bad  given  her  and 
walked  back  alone  to  her  family's  two-room 
bouse  In  EI  Paso's  Mexican  quarter.  And  her 
as-ye«r-old  husband  vanished  Into  the 
crowd. 

Miss  Jacquez's  wedding  ceremony,  she 
told  a  federal  coxirt  recently,  was  a  marriage 
of  convenience,  a  fraudulent  contract  tot 
pay  that  enabled  her  dental -student  hiisband 
to  get  into  the  VS.  by  bypassing  tough  Im- 
migration laws. 

There's  nothing  new  about  the  use  of 
bogus  marriages  to  get  aliens  Into  the  U.S.; 
In  fact  they've  been  going  on  since  about 
1917  when  they  were  first  used  by  the  Chi- 
nese, Greeks  and  Italians  who  were  virtually 
excluded  by  the  restrictive  immigration  laws 
of  the  time.  But  It  wasn't  until  1974  that 
the  number  of  phony  marriages  became  so 
large  that  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  decided  to  launch  an  offen- 

SlVQ. 

THX    MABBIAGE    "AKRANCXX" 

The  harassed  immigration  people  say  al- 
though phony  marriages  are  on  the  increase 
they  can't  give  actual  figures  because  of  tbe 
difficulty  of  obtaining  proof.  They  can  only 
say  that  of  their  21,000  yearly  fraud  invesU- 
gattons.  a  large  percentage  is  likely  to  In- 
volve these  sham  liaisons.  And  In  cities  such 
as  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  San  Francisco  just 
about  all  of  the  service's  time  Is  taken  up 
with  Investigating  the  marriage  business. 

Most  of  these  sham  marriages  originate 
with  an  "arranger"  who,  for  a  fee  of  as 
much  as  $1,000,  wUl  find  a  wlUlng  American 
spouse,  orchestrate  the  marriage  ceremony 
and  file  the  visa  application. 

The  use  of  a  marriage  Ucense  to  get  into 
the  U.S.  is  particularly  common  among  Ira- 
nians, Filipinos  and  Portuguese,  immlgra- 
Uon  people  say.  But  Mexico,  because  of  Its 
cloeeneas  to  the  U.S.,  holds  tbe  record. 
There's  another  reason  for  the  fact  that  last 
year  13.900  Mexicans  entered  the  VS.  In  this 
fashion:  Inflation  and  unemployment  (as 
high  as  36%  in  some  Mexican  cities)  is  mak- 
ing  more  Mexicans  look   northward. 

Trying  to  get  in  by  more  legitimate  means 
IS  tough  for  many  Mexicans.  Before  1965 
the  U.8.  didn't  limit  the  number  of  Mexicans 
entering  the  U.S.  But  in  that  year  a  new 
immigration  law  set  a  quota  of  120,(X)0  im- 
migrants annually  for  tbe  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Octting  into  the  VS.  today  is  a  long  and 
involved  business.  It  can  take  years  for  a 
Mexican  to  prove  to  the  VS.  authorities  that 
he  won't  take  a  Job  away  from  an  American 
or  won't  end  up  on  welfare.  Having  satisfied 
these  requirements  he  mxist  then  wait  an  av- 
erage of  2^  years  for  bis  visa. 

WAITING    Uf   TRX    YARD 

In  the  tiny  U.S.  consulate  in  Juarez,  across 
the  Rio  Orande  from  El  Paso,  visa  inquiries 
have  quadrupled  In  two  years  and  now  are 
streaming  in  at  the  rate  of  800  a  day.  Klrk- 
Patrlck  Kotula,  a  UJ3.  vice-consul  in  Juarez, 
complains  that  bopeful  Mexicans  are  even 
waiting  for  him  In  his  yard  when  be  gets 
home  at  night.  Others  approach  vice-consul 
Irene  Barbeau  in  the  supermarket. 

All  of  this  can  be  bypassed  by  marrying 
an  American.  With  a  marriage  certificate  In 
hand  the  usual  rigorous  procedures  are 
avoided  and  a  fcM«igner  can  immigrate  as 
fast  as  the  State  Department  can  process 
the  papers,  which  usually  means  less  than 
six  weeks. 

These  days  immigration  officials  are  view- 
ing all  visa  appllcaUons  from  Mexicans 
married  to  Americans  with  siispicion  and 
applicants  are  Ukely  to  find  themselves 
closely  questioned.  Since  the  phony  mar- 
riages seldom  involve  couples  living  to- 
gether, El  Paso's  immigration  agents  have 
devised  a  long  list  of  questions  that  probe 
what  normally  would  be  Intimate  details  of 
a  marriage:  "Does  he  have  any  scars  that 
no  one  else  would  know  about?"  "What's 
her  favorite  food?"  "What  was  the  last  movie 
you  saw  together?" 
It  was  questions  like  these  that  tripped 
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Miss  Jacquez's  husband  when  he  applied  for 
a  U.S.  visa  in  El  Paso.  He  was  fined  $£00, 
given  a  suspended  sentence  and  sent  back  to 
Mexico. 

But  that  leaves  Miss  Jacquez,  who  wasn't 
prosecuted,  in  difficult  and  poignant  circum- 
stances because  she  is  still  legally  married 
and  will  now  have  to  try  to  get  the  marriage 
annulled.  She  recalls  that  she  met  her  future 
husband  in  a  dance  hall  while  on  a  visit  to 
Juarez.  "He  asked  me  if  I  co\Ud  help  him," 
she  says.  "I  decided,  (di  why  not?  Some- 
times it  looks  simple  to  do,  to  help  someone. 
And  then  you  think  maybe  it  will  work  out 
and  you'U  be  happy.  Maybe  you'll  fall  in 
love." 

Her  husband  got  off  lightly  because  he 
could  have  received  a  $20,<X)0  fine  and  up  to 
10  years  in  jail.  Many  bopeful  Immigrants 
believe  this  risk  Is  worth  taking,  even  tboiigh 
they  are  likely  to  end  up  like  Salvador 
Bautista-Reyes,  who  is  now  in  El  Paso  Coun- 
ty Jail  awaiting  trial  after  being  indicted  for 
fraud.  He  Is  charged  with  marrying  a  woman 
he  has  never  met. 

While  Mr.  Bautlsta-Reyes,  who  is  34,  has 
formally  pleaded  not  guUty,  in  bis  jaU  cell 
he  readily  describes  how  be  got  into  his 
present  dilemma.  He  bad  left  bis  family's 
seven-acre  peanut  farm  in  Mexico  to  cross 
into  the  VS.  lUegally.  He  took  a  $3-an- 
bour  job  as  a  construction  worker  in  the  oil 
fields  in  Odessa,  Texas,  and  last  year  earned 
$5,8(X).  By  comparison,  he  says,  the  farm  in 
Mexico  was  "just  for  to  live  but  not  for  to 
save." 

Because  be  was  working  in  the  U.S.  Il- 
legally be  decided  to  go  to  a  notary  public 
in  Odessa  who,  he  had  beard,  "could  fix  up 
my  papers  for  to  stay."  What  the  notary 
did,  be  says,  was  to  persuade  him  to  marry 
an  American  woman,  and,  for  $200  down,  to 
deliver  a  marriage  partner  to  the  office  of 
an  Odessa  justice  of  the  peace. 

But  tbe  marriage  turned  out  to  be  more 
of  a  sham  than  Mr.  Bautlsta-Reyes  had  real- 
ized. Tbe  notary  (who  has  pleaded  guilty  to 
fraud  and  Is  awaiting  sentencing)  appar- 
ently matched  the  Mexican  up  with  a  wom- 
an whose  name  he  still  doesn't  know.  She 
certainly  wasn't  the  woman  on  tbe  birth  cer- 
tificate presented  at  the  ceremony  (immi- 
gration agents  later  found  that  tbe  owner 
c'  tbe  certificate  was  an  Innocent  victim). 
In  fact  tbe  dimensions  of  the  sham-mar- 
riage business  are  limited  only  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  tbe  arranger.  Immigration  agents 
te'.l  of  one  complex  scheme  In  which  a  Florida 
woman  (who  is  now  awaiting  a  grand  jury 
hearing)  allegedly  arranged  marriages,  most 
of  them  bigamous,  for  14  would-be  Immi- 
grants and  collected  an  average  of  tl.OOO  from 
each.  She  is  charged  with  marrying  six  men 
herself,  helping  her  two  daughters  each  to 
marry  three  men  and  arranging  for  her 
common-law  husband  to  marry  two  women. 
To  compound  the  scheme,  it's  alleged  she 
then  collected  $10,731  in  welfare  checks  for 
all  14  "couples"  and  even  received  food 
stamps. 


THOSE  FEDERAL  TEXTBOOKS 


HON.  URRY  M  DONALD 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday,  October  29.  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  always  seems  that  those  who 
are  always  speaking  out  against  con- 
formity and  insisting  on  their  right  to 
their  views,  are  the  fli-st  ones  to  try  and 
impose  their  own  personal  views  on 
others.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  been  a  party  to  this  in  the 
form  of  National  Science  Foundation  as- 
sistance in  the  preparation  of  the  now 
very  controversial  man;  a  course  of  study 
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series.  A  very  excdlent  summary  of  the 
negative  contribution  this  series  makes 
for  9ttr  (dittdren  was  written  by  Robert 
W.  Lee  and  appeared  in  ttoe  Review  of 
the  News  on  July  30,  1975.  The  article 
follows : 

jFrom  the  Reiiew  of  the  News,  July  30,  1975) 

Those  Federai,  Textbooks 

^By  Robert  W.  Lee) 

The  MA.C.0.9.  program  was  developed  by 
Vie  federal  government  and  then  passed  on 
for  pr»flt  to  sell  pert^eraUms  to  our  youth. 

Man:  A  Course  Of  Study,  the  fifth-grade 
social  studies  course  known  best  by  the  acro- 
nym MA.CX>.S.,  continues  to  generate  con- 
troversy In  local  communities  throughout  tbe 
nation  and  in  the  bans  of  Congress  as  well. 
Currently,  a  bitter  legislative  fight  Is  nearing 
its  conclusion  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  outcome 
of  which  will  determine  whether  tbe  federal 
government's  Matlonal  Science  Foundatkm 
{S.3r.}  wia  eontlnue  to  supply  tax  money 
for  premottan  «f  tbe  MA.C.OB.  series. 

The  UJiXSJOa.  aaga  began  a  doaen  years 
ago  wlWB.  oa  Marcb  36, 1903,  the  NSr.  gave 
some  ninety  tkeusand  dollars  to  the  Educa- 
tion Development  Center,  Inc.  (E.D.C.).  as 
seed  money  lor  a  one-year  experimental  so- 
cial sttidtes  eonrse  for  fifth  graders,  te  be 
prepared  by  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Bruner  (an  expert- 
mental  psychologUtt)  with  various  assists 
by  others.*  9y  the  end  of  1967,  tbe  grant  total 
had  cUmiMd  to  over  $4  mllUon,  and 
MJL.C.O.S.  was  soon  made  available  to  68 
commercial  publlsheis.  AU  58  rejected  it  be- 
cause of  its  objectionable  content  and/or 
high  cost.  (Tbe  complete  coHectlon  of  films, 
records,  books,  games,  songs,  cards,  etc.,  mns 
to  some  tova  thousand  dollars,  and  must  be 
pim:haaed  as  a  package.  The  various  Items  are 
not  available  separately.) 

Down,  tout  hardly  out,  the  NJ3.F.  and 
EJ3.C.  turned  to  Curriculum  Devourment 
Associates,  Inc.  (CJ>A.),  a  small  puldUb- 
ing  firm  la  WaSblngton  headed  by  former 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wfflard  Wlrtz.»  The 
N.S.F.  azTanffod  to  give  Wlrtss'  CJ>Jl.  an  8* 
percent  tfUcovnt  on  royalties  due  tbe  federal 
govermmeat  from  the  commercial  proceeds 
of  MA.C.O.S.  sales.  UsuaUy.  when  federal 
funds  are  used  for  curriculum  development, 
the  publi^er  makes  reimbursement  with  a 
royalty  of  15  percent.  Tn  order  to  assist  the 
eomiaerolal  auccess  of  M.A.O.O.S.,  however, 
that  nfalty  Sgure  waa  Blaslied  to  3  peroent. 
TknB  M%^?0*  became  oommerclally  avat- 
akle  la  nsi<i>ia!wr  of  1908  and.  with  tbe  as- 
Btotaaoe  at  80  aepazate  KSJF.  awards  total- 
ling over  88  mllllen  tor  promotion  and  mar- 
keting, was  soon  available  In  over  1,100  ele- 
mentary schools  In  47  states. 

YMsk  ahaiTf  ttmt  for  a  moment.  Here  we 
have  an  MVtaStvely  oontroveiBlal  experlaten- 
tei  enclsl  sTiigki  eeurse  aimed  at  flftb  grad- 
ers <lM«ag^**i^  ^^^  tiatk>n.  It  is  competing 
wltk  aaaay  either  programs  marketed  by  prl- 
rate  eateiytlse  yroblMhers.  Yet,  the  fed««l 
govenuaent.  ttutragh  Its  N.8.F.,  takes  eldea 
with  U.Jk..X!OS.  to  ttte  tune  of  mUllon- 
dollar  gnHrt-Utt  and  cut-rate  royalties,  thus 
giving  this  highly  questionable  program  a 
tremettdous  edge  oror  Its  competition.  By 


>  One  of  tbe  others  was  behavioral  psychol- 
ogist B.  F.  Skinner,  who  wrote  In  his  1948 
book.  W^lde»  rue:  "I've  had  only  one  idea 
In  my  life— a  true  id^e  fixe.  To  put  it  as 
bluntly  as  possible — ^the  Idea  of  having  my 
own  way.  'Control'  expresses  It.  The  control 
of  human  behavior.  In  my  early  experimental 
days  It  was  a  frenzied,  selfish  desire  to  domi- 
nate. I  remember  the  rage  I  tised  to  feel 
when  a  prediction  went  awry.  I  could  have 
shouted  at  the  subjects  of  my  experiments, 
•Behave,  damn  youl  Behave  as  you  ought!'  " 

-  Wirtz  is  very  versatile.  He  once  helped  an 
organizer  f<Hr  tbe  Comeauidst  Party  is  Illi- 
nois collect  petition  signatures  to  place  the 
party  en  the  ballot  In  that  state.  The  Com- 
munist Party  organiser  was  Robert  Wlrtz, 
Willard's  brother. 
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what  authority  does  tbe  N.S.P.  play  favor- 
ites in  this  manner?  Some  believe  that  this 
tolas  borders  on  criminal  mis-use  of  public 
funds.  In  the  words  of  Congressman  John 
Conlan  ( R.- Arizona ) ,  who  has  eourageotwly 
led  the  fight  to  end  federal  funding  of 
M.AX:.O.S.: 

.  .  .  NSF  has  given  millions  to  a  small 
group  of  cloaely  related  indl\'lduals  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  turn  a  profit  by  under- 
cutting competition  and  virtually  forcing 
an  undesirable  curriculum  on  parents  and 
educators  across  the  country. 

And  of  what  does  that  "undesirable  cur- 
rletUum"  consist?  Such  things  as  the  study 
of  tbe  NetsUlk  Eiklmo.t  Ooogresaman  Jack 
Kemp  (R.-New  York)  clatas  that  M.A.C. 
CS.'s  treatment  of  tbe  Netellik  contains  "re- 
peated aad  approving  references  to  such  tri- 
bal batolts  as  adultery,  bestiality,  cannibal- 
ism. Incest,  Infanticide,  murder,  revenge, 
retobery,  and  mate-ewapplng."  Here  are  a 
few  extracts  from  MA.C.O.S.  materials  which 
Indicate  the  basis  for  tbe  Congressman's  ire: 

If  a  man  Is  about  to  set  off  on  a  journey 
aad  bis  wife  Is  alck  or  unable  to  go  with  blm, 
be  may  borrow  the  wife  of  bU  song  partner 
to  take  along,  giving  bis  own  wife  In  ex- 
change. This  kind  of  wife-exchange  is 
necessary  in  the  kind  of  life  the  Eskimos 
lead.  (Emphasis  added.  M.A.C.OA.  Booklet 
18,  Fage  2S.) 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  wife  knew  that  the  splrtts  had  said 

her  bTisband  should  eat  her.  tout  She  waa 
BO  exhausted  that  It  made  no  Impresaloa 
oa  ber.  She  did  not  care.  It  was  CKily  when 
be  began  to  feel  her,  when  it  occurred  to 
him  to  stick  his  fingers  in  ber  side  to  feel 
If  there  was  flesh  on  her,  that  she  sud- 
denly felt  a  terrible  fear;  so  She,  who  had 
never  been  afraid  of  dying,  now  tried  to  es- 
txpe.  With  ber  feeble  strength  she  ran  for 
ber  me.  and  then  It  was  as  if  Tuneq  saw 
ber  oaly  as  a  quarry  that  was  about  to  es- 
cape blm,  he  ran  after  her  and  stabbed  ber 
to  deatb.  After  that,  he  lived  on  ber.  and 
he  collected  her  bones  In  a  heap  over  by  the 
side  of  the  platform  for  the  purpose  of  ful- 
fining  ttie  taboo  rule  required  of  an  wbo 
die.   {MJiCOS.  Volume  I.  Pages  97-98.) 

•  •  •  •  • 
...  It  is  solely  economy  that  lies  behind 

the  costom  that  gMs  sn  kflled  at  talrth, 
U  they  have  not  already  been  pnmiatd  to 
a  famUy  where  there  Is  a  son  wbo  aome  day 
Is  to  have  a  wife.  (M.A£.0.8.  Volume  I,  Page 
99.) 

•  •  •  •  * 

As  time  went  on,  the  old  woman  grew 
angry,  txx  she  too  wanted  a  husband.  She 
eavled  her  daughter  more  and  more,  tmtil 
one  day  when  Klviok  was  out  htinting  cari- 
bou. i/b»  knjed  her.  She  pidled  the  yoong 
smooth  akin  from  her  daughter's  face  and 
bands,  and  with  it  she  covered  her  wrinkled 
old  face  and  her  bony  hands.  When  Kivlok 
returned,  the  mother  went  to  greet  him  as 
her  daughter  always  did.  (M.A.C.OJ3.  Booklet 
35.  Pages  11-12.) 

•  •  *  •  • 
When  we  spoke  of  Eskimo  murder.  Father 

Henry  told  me  about  a  man  now  at  Com- 
mittee Bay  who  had  come  to  him  one  day. 
and,  after  the  usual  tea  and  silence,  had  said 
to  him  suddenly:  "I  took  the  old  woman 
out  on  the  loe  today."  It  was  bis  own  mother 
that  he  had  driven  out  and  set  down  at  sea 
to  freeze  to  death.  He  was  fond  of  her,  he 
explained.  He  had  always  been  kind  to  her. 
But  She  was  too  old.  She  was  no  longer  good 
for  anything;    so  blind,   she   couldn't  even 
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find  tbe  porch  to  crawl  Into  tbe  Igloo.  So. 
OB  a  day  of  bllnard,  tbe  whole  family  agree- 
ing, he  bad  taken  ber  out,  and  they  had 
struck  camp  and  gone  toff,  leaving  ber  to  die. 
(M.A.CX>.S.  Volume  7,  Fage  18.) 

■  •  •  •  • 

Itinuu>gnark  helps  Irkowagtok  butclier  his 
animal  |a  caribou).  When  the  animal  is 
freshly  lulled,  tbe  skin  peels  off  cleanly  from 
tbe  flesh.  Umiapik  and  his  mother  watch  the 
butchering  m'ltb  interest.  Irkowagtok  doe« 
most  <a  tbe  butchering,  because  it  was  his 
km.  As  be  works  with  his  short  bunting 
knife,  he  stops  for  a  moment  and  cuts  out 
one  of  tbe  eyes  to  give  a  Umlaplk  as  a 
delicacy.  (M.A.C.OB.  Volume  «,  Page  66.  i 
».  •  •  •  • 

.  .  .  Itlmangnark  .  .  .  slits  tbe  8toma<:h 
with  his  knife.  .  .  .  Soon  each  man  Is  stab- 
bing morsels  for  himBelf.  feasting  on  the 
warm  Uver  and  fresh  blubber.  .  .  .  Ktognuk 
then  skins  the  seal  and  butchen;  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  ceremonial  igloo.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  Mood  she  offers  to  the  young  people  to 
drink.  (MJl.C.OJS.  Volume  7,  Pages  40,  81.  i 

InteMStlng  fare  for  ten-year-olds.  Yet 
Oongressman  Michael  Bloulu  (D.-Xowa),  who 
sop^frts  federal  funding  of  M.AX:.O.S.,  clainM 
"This  program  .  .  .  does  not  do  any  more 
than  what  Walt  Disney  has  done  on  televi- 
sion for  years."  Oome  now,  Oongressman! 
When  was  tbe  last  ttnae  you  saw  a  Walt  Dis- 
ney ctuuracter  slaughter  a  caribou,  dig  out 
one  of  its  eyes,  and  offer  the  bloody  orto  to  s^ 
friend  as  a  treat?  When  did  a  Disney  fatole 
last  feature  a  mother  who  murders  ber 
daughter,  skins  her,  and  dons  the  skin  in  tbe 
hope  of  q>arking  an  adulterous  affair  with 
tbe  son-in-law? 

it  is  important  to  note  that  a  basic  a.->- 
sumption  ot  the  M  Ji.C.OJS.  study  of  the  Net- 
sillk  is  that  the  abominable  NeCsUlk  behavior 
resulU  from  cultural  and  geographical  fac- 
tors, and  is  therefore  understandable  and 
justified.  This,  of  course.  fUe«  in  the  face  of 
moral  assumptions  based  on  the  absolutes  of 
Divine  Comnuindment  and  Scripture.  It  1« 
simply  another  way  of  promoting  situatioa 
ethics,  the  rationalization  that  anything  goes 
If  >X3U  can  claim  that  your  culture  or  en- 
vironment demand  It. 

In  our  opinion.  MA.C.O.S.  Is  not  to  toe  con- 
demned ao  much  for  describing  what  Net- 
sUlks  do,  as  for  subUy  prooaotlng  tolerance 
of  what  they  do.  It  is  likely  that  promoters 
of  M.A.C.O.S.  do  not  actually  want  our  chil- 
dren to  adopt  tlie  specific  traits  of  the  Net- 
slllk;  although  many  such  individvxals  are 
also  active  in  various  movements  which  are 
breaking  down  barriers  to  adultery.  Infanti- 
cide (abortion),  eenUicide  (euthanasia), 
wlfe-swai^dng,  homosoniaUty,  etc,  within 
our  own  nation.  These  people  seem  deter- 
mined at  least  to  weaken  confidence  of  tlie 
young'  in  tradltioaal  Western  stand ards  of 
civilization  and  Christian  standards  of 
morality.  For  example,  note  the  contempt 
for  our  traditional  standards  of  culture, 
morality,  and  patriotism  expressed  in  the 
following  extracts  from  an  essay  contained  in 
the  MJV.C.O.S.  publication  Man:  A  Covu~<e 
Of  Study  Seminars  For  Teachers: 

There  are  ...  a  few  aocleties  where  men 
seem  to  find  no  pleasure  in  dominating  over, 
hurting  or  killing  tbe  members  of  other  fo- 
cietiee.  where  all  tbey  ask  is  to  be  at  peace 
and  to  be  left  In  peace.  These  societies  are.  of 
course,  small,  weak,  technologically  back- 
ward, and  living  In  inaccessible  coxtntry;  .  .  . 


tif  there  is  an  Eskimo  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion, it  may  want  to  sue  someone  over  the  In- 
credibly distorted  image  of  Eskimos  created 
by  the  MJ^.C.O.S.  obsession  with  tl>e  NetsUik. 
As  Congressman  Conlan  has  noted,  this  small, 
nearly  extinct  tribe  "Is  so  low  that  even  the 
other  Eskimos  do  not  want  to  associate"  with 
it. 


'The  noted  child  psychologist  Dr.  Rhod-i 
Lorand  has  observed  that,  while  much  of  the 
M.A.C.O.S.  material  might  be  acceptable  in 
anthropology  courses  for  older  and  more  ma- 
ture young  people.  "As  a  clinician  with 
twenty-five  years  of  experience  in  working 
w-lth  children's  emotions  aad  cognitive  de- 
velopment, I  find  the  program  appalling  for 
elementary  school  age  children  .  .  .  and  I 
fullv  agree  with  the  protesting  parenU  that 
it  poses  a  danger  to  their  young  ehlldrea't 
development." 
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Wh»t  seema  to  me  the  meet  BlgBlflcant 
common  tr»ita  in  tfawe  peaoefiu  societlM  am 
th*t  they  au  manlfMt  enormous  gusto  for 
concrete  physical  pleasures  eating,  drink- 
ing, sex,  laughtM^-and  that  they  all  make 
very  little  distinction  between  the  Ideal  char- 
acters of  men  and  women,  particularly  that 
they  have  no  Ideal  of  brave,  aggressive  mascu- 
linity  They  do  not  have  heroes  or  martyrs 

to  emulate  or  cowards  or  traitors  to  desplse- 
thelr  religious  life  lacks  significant  personal- 
»wd  gods  and  devils;  a  happy,  hard-working 
and  pitxiuettve  life  Is  within  the  reach  of  aU. 
The  article  continues  to  express  elation 
about  what  It  calls  the  "youth  international" 
which  has  developed  around  the  world  in 
more  advanced  societies  during  the  last  iten- 
eratlon: 

The  long  hair,  dandified  dress  and  pleas- 
antly epicene  features  (which  so  infuriate 
their  ciders)  are  a  physical  repudiation  of 
the  Ideal  of  aggressive  masculinity  which 
has  been  tradltkmal  In  aU  their  societies  in 
recant  fsnaratlona.  and  which  is  still  maln- 
talaad  by  tb*  conventional  and  the  neo-Pas- 
eiats  (stel]  (white  supremactots.  Empire  loy- 
•Iteta.  Btrchltas.  and  the  like)  in  the  same 
aodetlea. . . .  Mankind  Is  safer  when  men  seek 
plawure  than  when  they  seek  the  power  and 
the  glory. 

The  dosing  paragraph  expresses  hope  that 
,^«»  "positive"  developments  will  lead  to  a 
One  World  social  order : 

Th«  attempts  to  devise  a  social  unit  more 
btelustv*  than  the  natlon-sute.  a  brother- 
hood or  man.  have  all  been  unsuccessful  to 
date.  It  is  Just  possible  that  the  youth  In- 
ternational, with  its  emphasis  on  shared 
lensual  pleasure  and  Its  repudiation  of  the 
Ideal  of  truculent  "manliness,"  may  succeed 
where  the  grandiose  schemes  of  ideaUsts 
Haw  always  failed. 

Whan  the  hideous  moral  and  political  im- 

dlcatlons  of  the  M.A.C.O.8.  line  are  com- 

tlned  with  the  huge  (and  legally  questlon- 

kbJe)   financial  subsidy  and  promotion  the 

icheme  has  received  from  the  federal  gov- 

)mment,  a  picture  emerges  of  yet  another 

>lnoer  attack  on  the  morality  and  traditional 

raluee  of  America.  Pressure  from  above  by 

nsidera  in  government  and  elsewhere  has 

Men  combined  with  radical  ideological  pres- 

1 «»» tmu  below  in  a  drive  to  squeeze  Amerl- 

'  *°*°**°**^  dUWren  Into  a  mold  very  much 

( [urerent  from  that  desired  by  most  of  their 

jiaremts. 
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'  VE  MUST  LOOK  BEYOND  POLITICS 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  rxinnTi.vANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8BNTATIVES 

Wedne$day.  October  29.  197S 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poUUcs 
1 1  President  Ford's  proposed  $28  billion 
t  uc  cut  Is  obvious.  So  are  the  difficulties 
1 1  his  demand  that  the  cut  be  made  con- 
G  Itlonal  to  a  $28  billion  reduction  in  fM- 
eral  mending. 

As  other  Members  of  Congress,  I  am 
*  ell  aware  that  nearly  three-fourths  of 
t  le  present  budget  is  the  result  of  past 
c  mmltments  and  therefore  uncontrolla- 
b  e  without  serious  disruptions  in  the 
nitional  services.  The  debt-carrying 
c  larges  alone  amount  to  $36  billion  this 
fltcalyear. 

But  this  said.  I  want  to  add  that,  pol- 
1(  \cs  aside,  the  President,  in  my  opinion, 
d  serves  credit  for  raising  a  tax  cut  Issue 
o  this  magnitude  at  this  time  and  he 
si  ould  be  soppcoted  in  his  plan  as  far  as 
It  Is  eooDomically  feasible.  We  cannot 
di  smlas  It  as  only  a  campaign  ploy  rigged 
U]i  for  1976. 


Most  of  us  go  home  and  condemn  high 
taxes,  runaway  spending,  monstrous 
dd[>t,  and  an  the  oth^  ills  of  the  present 
financial  situation.  How  can  we,  then, 
step  back  and  refuse  Just  consideration 
to  any  proposition,  no  matter  by  whom 
presented  or  for  what  purpose,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  need  of  easing  the  gov- 
ernmental cost  byrden  on  the  people? 

I  say  this  for  myself,  a  member  of  the 
political  party  In  opposition  to  the  White 
House.  I  Intend  to  look  beyond  the 
politics  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions and  judge  them  objectively.  I  will 
back  any  reduction  plan  which  appears 
reasonable.  I  will  vote  to  eliminate  all 
the  fat  possible  from  the  Federal  budget. 
And  I  will  not  at  any  time  judge  these 
matters  with  vote-getting  politics  In 
mind. 

The  Government  spends  far  too  much. 
There  is  no  question  on  this  point.  The 
skyrocketing  Federal  debt  must  be 
brought  under  control.  The  alternative 
could  be  bankruptcy. 

The  years  have  loaded  many  question- 
able programs  on  the  Government.  They 
must  be  examined  and  cut  back  or  elimi- 
nated entirely.  And  let  no  one  tell  me 
that  billions  upon  blUions  cannot  be 
saved  as  long  as  the  discredited  foreign 
aid  giveaways  continue  and  while  the 
Pentagon  persists  in  coUecting  the  high 
costs  of  maintaining  military  forces 
abroad  to  defend  other  nations  well  able 
to  defend  themselves. 

I  liave  told  the  people  of  my  district  on 
repeated  occasions  that  I  am  for  real 
economy  in  Government.  I  have  assured 
them  of  an  unrelenting  opposition  to 
waste  and  extravagance.  I  have  said  time 
after  time  that  I  favor  bringing  tax  costs 
down  sharply,  both  on  Individuals  and 
businesses.  I  Intend  to  keep  these  prom- 
ises In  judging  the  Ford  program  and 
the  alternatives  expected  from  the  con- 
gressional leadership. 

The  need  for  tax  and  spending  cuts  is 
not  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  a  must  for  all  of  us  If 
we  are  to  save  America  from  going  down 
the  fiscal  drain.  I  once  read  that  a  former 
president,  William  Howard  Taft,  said 
certain  issues  are  so  serious  that  when 
drawn  they  should  dissolve  all  party  lines 
and  be  handled  not  by  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans as  such,  but  by  truly  concerned 
Americans.  I  am  sure  he  would  look  upon 
the  tax  and  spending  issue  as  one  of 
these. 


INFLATION  NO.  1  PROBLEM  OF  IOWA 

HON.  MICHAa  T.  BLOUIN 

I  or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today,  for  the  review  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  results  of  a  distrlct-wlde 
questionnaire  which  I  mailed  to  my  con- 
stituents last  August. 

I  find  the  information  supplied  by  this 
questionnaire  to  be  very  helpful  to  me  In 
representing  the  people  of  the  Second 
District.  I  submit  it  for  the  Record  today 
because  I  think  my  fellow  Members  might 
also  appreciate  knowing  how  the  people 
of  eastern  Iowa  feel  about  the  crucial 


issues  which  face  our  coimtry  and  this 
Congress. 

As  you  might  expect.  Inflation  Is  the 
No.  1  problem  In  Iowa  as  everywhere 
else.  Some  63  percent  of  my  constitumts 
responding  to  the  questionnaire  ranked 
inflation  as  a  No.  1  problem;  close  be- 
hind were  other  major  problems  which 
we  are  all  familiar  with:  energy,  gov- 
ernmental reform,  crime,  tax  reform, 
imemployment  and  medical  costs. 

When  It  comes  to  spending  the  tax- 
payers' hard-earned  dollars,  the  people 
of  my  district  believe  we  can  well  afford 
to  spend  more  on  energy  research,  on 
aid  to  the  elderly,  law  enforcement  and 
mass  transit.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  convinced  that  we  should  not  be  In- 
creasing such  things  as  foreign  aid, 
weapons  development,  the  sptu^  program 
and  the  defense  budget — so  much  so.  In 
fact,  that  only  9  percent  favor  Increasing 
the  spending  on  weapons  development 
and  only  15  percent  favor  Increasing  the 
defense  budget  generally.  The  responses, 
I  think,  are  a  clear  Indication  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  huge  Increases  being  requested 
this  year. 

To  deal  with  the  rising  national  def- 
icit, 70  perc«it  of  the  respondents  in  my 
questionnaire  believe  we  have  to  cut  ad- 
ministrative costs  by  streamlining  the 
Federal  Government;  second  only  to 
that,  another  40  percent  believe  we  must 
cut  military  spending  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

As  the  results  below  attest,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  in  the  Sec- 
ond District  believe  this  country  should 
be  doing  more  to  preserve  family  by  lim- 
iting the  size  of  nonfamlly  corporate 
farms  and  granting  additional  tax  ex- 
emptions for  family-operated  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire did  not  surprise  me  very  much, 
but  they  served  to  confirm  my  belief  that 
we  should  be  working  harder,  working 
longer  and  working  more  conscientiously 
to  produce  meaningful  solutions  to  the 
very  serious  problems  which  face  the 
people  of  this  country.  Without  objec- 
tions, I  ask  that  the  results  of  my  ques- 
tionnaire be  entered  In  the  Rbcord  and 
I  recommend  them  to  the  attrition  of 
my  colleagues. 

1.  What  do  you  think  are  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  the  nation  today? 

Inflation,  63  percent.  Energy,  63  percent. 
Government  reform,  48  percent.  Crime  48 
percent.  Tax  Reform,  33  percent.  The  Econ- 
omy. 33  percent.  Food  Prices,  27  percent  En- 
vlronment,  19  percent.  Agriculture,  18  per- 
cent. Drug  Abuse,  17  percent.  Defense,  11  per- 
cent. Education,  9  percent.  Housing,  6  per- 
cent. 

2.  The  Federal  Ckivemment  has  Just  so 
much  money  to  spend.  Within  those  limits 
where  do  you  think  the  priorities  should 
be? 

Agriculture:  More,  19;  less.  24;  same,  45. 
Aid  to  the  elderly:  More,  60;  less,  8;  same 
34. 

Aid  to  the  poor:  More,  22;  less,  30;  same, 
36. 

Education:  More,  26;  less,  19;  same,  42. 
Energy  Research:  Mcwe,  69;  less,  8;  same 

Economic  Aid  to  Foreign  Countries:  More, 
2:  less.  72;  same,  13. 

MUltary  Aid  to  Foreign  Countries:  More, 
1;  less,  80;  same,  7. 

Housing:  More.  22;  less,  22;  same  41 

Law  Enforcement:  More,  48;  less.  16;  same, 
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Highways:  More,  16;  less,  30;  same,  41. 
Mass  Transit:   More,  44;    less,    16;    same 


26 


39 


National  Defense:  More,  16;  less,  32;  same, 

I. 

Public  Works:   More,  19;   less,  28;   same. 


33 


22. 


Space  Program:   More,  7;   less,  56;   same. 


Weapons  Programs:  More,  9;  less,  48;  same, 


29. 

3.  Faced  with  a  Federal  budget  deficit  of 
$70  billion,  which  policy  do  you  favor  for 
future  spending? 

Begin  a  concerted  effort  to  streamline  th«j 
federal  government  and  its  agencies  and  cut 
administrative  costs,  70  percent. 

Cut  mlUtary  si>ending,  40  percent. 

Cut  spending,  even  if  that  means  cutting 
programs  like  Social  Security,  16  percent. 

Maintain  current  spending  levels,  7  per- 
cent. 

Increase  spending  levels,  1  percent. 

4.  With  unemployment  at  8  or  9  percent, 
do  you  think  we  should  expand  public  works 
financing  and  pubUc  Jobs  programs? 

No,  38  percent.  Tes,  36  percent.  Undecided, 
18  percent. 

6.  How  wovild  you  restore  competition  In 
our  free  enterprise  system? 

Provide  more  tax  benefits  to  smaller  busi- 
nesses and  c<»porations,  46  percent. 

Impose  stricter  antitrust  regulations,  39 
percent.  Remove  all  regulations,  15  percent. 

6.  If  It  becomes  clear  that  additional  funds 
will  be  needed  to  finance  the  Social  Seciurlty 
program,  which  method  would  you  favor? 

Use  of  general  revenue  fluids  to  finance 
some  part  of  Social  Security,  33  percent. 

Elxpand  the  wage  base  from  which  Social 
Security  is  deducted,  29  percent. 

A  combination  of  expanded  wage  base  and 
increase  In  employer's  and  employee's  pay- 
roll deductions,  21  percent. 

A  decrease  in  Social  Security  benefits,  13 
percent. 

Increase  the  employee's  and  employer's 
deduction  amount,  6  percent. 

7.  In  its  effort  to  deal  with  the  oil  shortage, 
which  policies  should  Congress  follow? 

Impose  a  tax  on  inefficient  cars,  37  percent. 
Ration  gasoline,  26  percent. 
De-reg\Uate  oil  and  natural  gas  prices,  24 
percent. 
Allocate  supplies  state-by-state,  12  percent. 
Impose  higher  excise  tax  on  gas.  10  percent. 

8.  In  order  to  insure  Amierican  farmers  a 
fair  return  on  their  products,  what  policy 
st^js  do  you  favor? 

Expand  the  export  market.  61  percent. 
Limit  imports  of  farm  products,  44  percent. 
Increase  price  support  levels,  13  percent. 
Decrease  loan  rates,  13  percent. 
Decrease  price  support  levels,  7  percent. 
"*    Increase  loan  rates,  3  percent. 

9.  Exported  grain  is  now  inspected  by  pri- 
vate Inspectors.  Do  you  favor: 

Increasing  controls  over   the  private   In- 
spectors, 45  percent. 
Employing  federal  Inspectors,  37  percent. 
Maintaining  the  present  system,  9  percent. 

10.  How  would  you  preserve  family  farms? 
Limit    the   size    of   non-family,    corporate 

farms,  51  percent. 

Additional  tax  exemptions  for  family-oper- 
ated farms,  40  percent. 

Do  not  think  family  farms  should  be  pre- 
served. 13  percent. 

11.  From  your  observations,  what  do  you 
think  accounts  for  the  slowness  with  which 
Congress  legislates  solutions  to  the  nation's 
problems? 

Too  much  partisanship,  54  percent. 

Poor  Congressional  leadership,  26  percent. 

The  President's  attitude  and  vetoes.  25 
percent. 

Congress'  attitude  toward  the  President's 
programs,  17  percent. 

An  xmworkable  system.  16  percent. 

12.  Which  form  of  federal  campaign  re- 
form do  you  favor? 

A  combination  of  public  financing  and 
limited  private  contributions,  49  percent. 
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Total  public  financing,  21  percent. 
Total  private  oontrlbutloiis.  19  percent. 

13.  In  foreign  policy,  do  you  think  the  VS. 
should  seU  nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  tech- 
nology to  other  countries? 

No,  76  percent.  Yes,  6  percent.  Undecided, 
8  percent. 

14.  In  the  Middle  East,  do  you  think  the 
UjS.  should: 

Support  neither  Israel  or  the  Arab  states, 
but  step  up  our  efforts  to  bring  both  sides 
to  the  peacetable,  79  percent. 

Support  Israel,  9  percent. 

Provide  arms  and  support  to  both  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states,  3  percent. 

Support  the  Arab  nations,  1  percent. 

15.  In  the  Cyprus  crisis,  do  you  think  the 
U.S.  should : 

Support  neither  Qrevi..  or  Turkey,  but  step 
up  our  efforts  to  bring  both  sides  to  the 
peacetable,  86  percent. 

Provide  arms  and  support  to  both,  3  per- 
cent. 

Support  Turkey,  2  percent. 

Support  Greece,  1  percent. 

16.  In  VS.  policy  in  Europe,  do  you  think 
the  U.8.  should: 

Maintain  our  present  policy,  42  percent. 
Strengthen  our  ties  with  NATO,  29  percent. 
Rely  less  on  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  25  per- 
cent. 


AN   OPPORTUNITY   FOR    CREATIVE 
TAX  REFORM  SLIPS  AWAY 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHICAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29.  1975 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
cannot  conceal  my  disappointment  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
falling  to  take  advantage  of  a  major  op- 
portunity to  achieve  true  corporate  tax 
reform.  Simply  changing  rates  and  oth- 
erwise fine  tuning  existing  provisions,  in 
my  judgment,  falls  far  short  of  reform, 
■nie  baling  wire  approach  to  repair  com- 
monly proves  short  lived  and  costiy. 
While  the  changes  we  are  making  may 
have  some  stimulative  effect  and  may 
increase  the  availability  of  Investment 
capital,  I  am  disturbed  that  in  confining 
our  attention  In  this  way  we  will  have 
overlocdced  the  enormous  potential  which 
lies  In  employee  stock  ownership  financ- 
ing as  outlined  in  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  July  29. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves — 51 
percent  of  all  Individually  owned  corpo- 
rate stocks  in  this  country  are  owned  by 
1  percent  of  the  American  families. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple own  llttie  or  no  stock,  primarily  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  purchase  it 
on  their  regular  incomes.  In  relying  upon 
conventional  approaches  to  create  the  $3 
trillion  estimated  to  be  required  for  busi- 
ness' capital  needs  in  the  next  10  years. 
we  will  simply  be  turning  once  again  to 
that  tiny  slice  of  our  population  and  In- 
creasing Its  wealth. 

This  week  the  House  considered  legis- 
lation reported  by  the  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing  Committee  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Center  for  Pioductivity 
and  Quality  of  Working  Life.  This  body 
will  replace  the  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity and  spend  more  than  $16  million 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  in  the  next  3  years 
to  foster  more  productive  work  practices. 
Yet.  we  have  within  reach  a  means 
through  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
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making  each  worker  an  entrepreneur — 
a  means  of  opening  up  the  corporate  sec- 
tor to  millions  of  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies, enabling  them  to  own  "a  piece  of  the 
action"  and  to  share  in  Uie  rewards  of 
their  enterprise.  Over  150  corporations 
have  now  begim  to  implement  this  con- 
cept within  the  limited  framework  pro- 
vided by  existing  law.  Seminars  and 
workshops  across  the  country  are  at- 
ti-acUng  business  leaders  eager  to  learn 
of  the  potential  of  ESOP  for  building 
capital  and  strengthening  productivity. 
Yet.  much  greater  progress  could  be 
made  through  ensictment  of  the  Acceler- 
ated Capital  Formation  Act.  presentiy 
sponsored  by  nearly  100  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  falling  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  this  legislation  or  comparably 
motivated  proposals  the  committee  Is 
placing  In  question  the  sincerity  of  Its 
interest  in  genuine  reform.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  give  considerable  atten- 
tion to  ESOP.  That  body  has  alreaAs 
demonstrated  substantial  Interest  In  the> 
concept.  But  I  believe  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  the  proper  place  for 
a  thorough  analysis  and  debate  on  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  financing.  I  rec- 
ognized that  the  time  constraints  Im- 
posed by  this  year's  congressional  sched- 
ule make  it  difficult  to  focus  the  commit- 
tee's attention  upon  new  ideas,  or  to 
move  beyond  the  narrow  focus  of  entirely 
familiar  provisions  of  the  code.  But  I  sug- 
gest that  if  the  committee  cannot  now 
direct  proper  attention  to  the  exciting 
prospect  of  coupling  the  creation  of  In- 
vestment capital  with  an  expansion  of 
corporate  ownership,  that  it  convene 
promptly  upon  the  completion  of  the 
present  markup  to  thoroughly  explore 
this  subject  and  prepare  to  legislate  in 
tills  area  during  the  remaining  delibera- 
tions on  tax  reform. 


A  LOCAL  LABOR  LEADERS  VIEW  OF 
ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n.i,Drois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  Slater 
is  the  president  of  the  Independent  Steel 
Workers  AUiance,  an  independent  labor 
union  in  my  district.  In  a  recent  inter- 
view with  Dwight  Janell,  in  the  Lime- 
stone (111.)  Independent  News,  he  offers 
his  outspoken  views  on  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic woes. 

Slater's  opinions  are,  I  think,  impor- 
tant, because  I  believe  that  in  a  very  real 
sense  he  speaks  for  working  men  and 
women  across  the  Nation.  As  Members, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  listen  to  what 
our  constituents  are  saying. 

We  wlU  find,  I  believe,  llttie  comfort 
In  doing  so.  For  Slater  Is  not  angry  only 
at  customary  labor  targets  such  as  con- 
glomerates, he  also  is  angry  at  us,  at  the 
Congress.  He  says,  "I  think  we  have  a 
Congress  that  sits  around  and — does 
very  litUe." 

I  agree.  And  I  agree  also  with  his 
forthright  defense  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  In  recent  years  Congress  has 
paid  scant  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
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pieBCivluf  competition  in  our  economy, 
wlii^  Is  Uucatened  not  otiij  tv  maricet 
tatea.b€H  atao  tor  tiie  conthiued  and  un- 
warobxted  Intradan  of  Ooveiiunent — the 
biggBEt  crniglmnerate  of  all. 

X  woold  Uke  JarrelTs  Interview  with 
Slater  i^mted  here  In  the  Rkcosd,  so  that 
liemben  maj  become  more  aware  of  tlw 
sentiment  I  find  everywhere  in  the  cotm- 
try.  that  in  Slater^  words,  "If  this  isn't 
a  'do-nothhis*  Congress,  it's  a  first  cousin 
toft." 

The  article  follows: 

A  "Do  Sotmaicr  CattGREsa,  Congloiceratrs 
Blameb  ro«  T.S.  Woes  bt  Labos  CmBr 

(9/Dwicht  Jarrell) 
Has  free  enterprise  and  competition  In  the 
touatry  disappeared  as  smaUer  independent 
coavanlM  are  |pM>Ied  xtp  hj  Mg  txnglomer- 
ataaf  Ik  tMi  aad  a  "do  Bothta(~  Oongnos  the 
rvMsa  «ar  fh»  eeeoonte  pUgkt  of  the  17.8. 
tateyt  a  WariwniHla  umaa  leader  thinks  ao 
g  Intemew  and  story 
lUs  ova  vlowpalBts. 

toe  of  independant  com- 

—  In  laAostrj  as  Ihsy  ara  absorbed  Into 
mnglBtnentem,  and  free  enterprise  and  com- 
petlUtua  g»  oirt  the  -window,  sad  anoVher 
PnsMteBt  Tranan^  "do  iwthlng"  Oongrcas 
'"  '  ky  a  mdoa  leader  here  for  the 
•  «<  ttM  Matton^  eeoDomy. 
Is  Mr  fetaat.  ootspoken  Jack  Slater. 
•*  aad  oa  for  u  faaa  since  ISM 
c'  Ck0  A^eariMCBber  TndepfnrtrTit  Steel 
Werkats  AUtancc  The  members  are  all  em- 
ployad  at  Kgystone  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
and  the  ISWA  Is  their  sole  bargaining  agent. 
Statsr,  ta  aa  intenlew  with  The  Umeetone 
~  It  WewB  recently,  f  rpimind  eon* 
curMnt  talk  by  ecooonlste  axtd 
■tea  that  temporary  relief  may 
ko  la  sifjkl  la  the  months  ahead  from  spiraJ- 
lag  laflattonary  cosu  and  coat  of  llvlug  ris- 
ing lavols. 

"Oti,"  he  aays.  "I  hear  economists  and 
others  saying  an  these  things  b«t  I  dont  see 
them  la  actual  practice.  I  mean  I  don't  see 
the  eeat  of  anything  as  far  as  that  goes,  go- 
ing *awm.  Ifs  a  eae  way  street;  its  alirays 
going  up.  And,  there's  an  awfni  lot  of  rea- 
soning behind  that  too.  What's  wrong  with 
the  economy,  that  Is." 

latsr  ^mmX  aa  to  exidaln  wtiat  he  thought, 
m  his  ova  ^dnloB,  te  wrmtg  with  the  econ- 
omy. He  emphasized  it  Is  his  personal  opin- 
ion, aat  the  oSclal  c^ilnlon  of  the  ISWA. 

"It  tans  gown-  he  rnyi,  "to  ooe  word- 
conglomerates.  Take  30  years  ago  you  might 
hare  had  10  onnypanles  producing  a  product, 
all  liMkipiiiHluulIy  and  an  Independently 
owned,  aa  oaa  of  the  con^Minles  figures  out 
a  way  to  make  their  product  cheaper  and  as 
aw««dt  tlwygetahiggershareof  the  market 
•ad  IteflMPV  the  prtce.  Now  those  otber 
Bin*  eMapuyas  lia;ve  to  get  off  their  duffs 
to  stay  eaaa^etlttve  and  then  this  brings 
poor  piieas  down  oompletely  because  they 
were  all  In  coiapetlUon  with  each  other. 

"In  other  words,  what's  happening  in  this 
country  right  today,  as  I  see  it,  Is  your  free 
enterprise  and  competition  are  going  out  the 
wlndaw.  Beeanse  taiose  l«  companies  today 
an  aaw  ana  Idg  oonglamerate.  If  they  can 
flgare  ««it  a  way  to  make  aookeUilng  cheaper. 
the  haU  -wlVtx  1%.  amy  Jiwt  Increase  their 
praAt  BMigla.  The;  never  pass  it  along  to  the 
consumer. 

"I  realty  bellrre,"  he  contlnnes.  "that  they 
have  destroyed  free  enterprise  in  the  VS. 
today  «ad  yan  ean  talk  an  yon  want  to 
alMvt  aatt-trast  Uws  hot  there's  ways 
awuad  an  mt  tbtm.  And.  you  caat  teU  me 
»h""  ycapto  aao't  controlling  prices.  And 
that's  «a  unCoctwaate  fact  of  Ufe  right  to- 
day ar.«  It's  very  bad." 

Fifty  -year-old  Slater  minces  no  words  and 
leaves  ao  deuht  that  he  Is  a  free  enterprise 
and  cmnpoatkm  advocate. 

"This."  Ita  ayv,  "Is  what  you  ha-pe  to  have 
and  some  touglwr  laws  In  Washington  tTat 
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wouldn't  favor  these  conglomerates  so  much 
poflBlUy  would  help.  Dont  give  them  all 
those  tax  shalters,  tning  them  np  on  the 
antl-tmst  laws,  and  I  mean  put  some  t«etli 
Into   It." 

He  Is  contemptuous  of  what  he  thinks 
Congress  is  doing,  or  rather,  not  doing. 

"I  don't  think,"  he  says,  "relief  la  ctHnlng 
from  Washington  ...  I  mean  that  should 
be  forthcoming.  I  think  we  have  a  Congress 
that  sits  around  and.  In  fact,  does  very  little. 
Personally.  I  happen  to  be  a  Democrat  and 
U  bothers  me  somewhat  that  we  have  a 
predominantly  Democratic  Congress  that 
Isn't  taking  an  active  part  In  doing  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  actual  people  In  this 
country,  primarily  the  working  people. 
ThBy'n  not  coming  up  with  anything  con- 
structive that  I  can  see  at  aU.  If  this  Isn't 
a  Truman's  'do  nothing'  Cone»  ess.  It  Is  a  first 
cousin  to  It." 

Slater  Is  not  one  to  hedge  or  beat  around 
the  biish  In  his  answer  to  questions  put 
forth  by  this  reporter,  as  the  following  makes 
evklent. 

Question :  What  are  you  doing,  as  the  head 
of  a  union.  In  the  face  of  what  you  term 
the  threat  of  conglomerates? 

Slater:  "There  Just  Isn't  a  heU  of  a  lot 
you  can  do  with  it  when  you  have  Wash- 
ington on  their  aide.  1  mean  the  people 
down  there  in  Washington  make  a  big  show. 
They  bring  them  in  and  recite  the  anti-tnist 
laws  and  ten  them  'We're  not  going  to  give 
you  these  tax  Sheltere*  and  so  on  and  so 
forth,  but  to  me  It  Is  Just  a  charade.  It 
reaUy  Is.  Because  right  now  prices  are  be- 
ing controlled  in  this  country  in  Just  about 
all  phases  of  industry  by  these  biy  conglom- 
erates. 

"You  can  go  all  over  this  countrv  and 
seldom  can  you  find  the  small,  Independent 
eompanlea  any  more.  Tliey  are  owned  by  one 
Wg  corporatkm.  For  example.  Ford  Motor 
Company  owns  MotwoU.  What  the  hell, 
tliese  used  to  be  all  independent  companies. 
•But  the  conglomerates.  In  my  opinion, 
are  the  worst  evil  that  ever  happened  In 
the  U.S.  because  they  destroyed  the  very 
base  this  ooiintry  was  built  on-^— competition 
and  free  enterprl.se.  Thus  there  Is  no  way 
the  government  can  set  wage  and  price  con- 
trol No  way.  It  will  never  woric  In  fact,  I 
get  Irritated  on  that  end,  too,  because  they 
always  talk  about  wage  and  price  controls 
but  they  never  say  anything  about  profit 
margin.  Ton  can  have  a  mill  where  it  toOk  ao 
men  to  run  the  thing  to  produce  say,  for  ex- 
ample, 100  \Hiits.  So  they  foimd  a  way  to 
automate  the  mlU.  Now  It  only  takes  10  peo- 
ple to  produce  them  100  unite  J>ut  they  dont 
lower  any  coats  to  the  people  tbcy  are  sell- 
ing the  stuff  to.  All  this  Increases  the  profit 
margin  but  you  never  hear  a  word  about  It." 
Question:  What  does  this  mean  to  the 
working  man? 

Slater:  "It's  a  two-fold  thing.  It  means 
fewar  Jobs  and  higher  prices.  You  have  so 
much  employment  and  after  you  reach  a 
certain  point  unemployment  then  in  turn 
feeds  on  imen^)loyment.  That's  because  the 
people  who  are  unemployed  can  no  longer 
buy  the  certain  products.  I'm  speaking  na- 
tionally now— they  cant  buy  and  when  they 
cant  buy  then  consequently  you're  putting 
more  people  out  ot  work  because  these  com- 
panies then  In  turn  have  to  cut  back  on  tljelr 
work  forces.  And  this  Is  an  unfortunate  fact 
of  life.  too.  -nie  bigger  It  gets,  the  worse  It 
gets.  And  they  can  sit  around  on  that  boob 
tuba  all  they  want  to  and  say  things  are 
getting  better  but  to  the  average  guy  who  te 
paying  the  damn  bm  they're  not  getting  anv 
better  at  all." 

Qnestkm:  What,  In  your  opinion,  is  the 
answer? 

aiater:  "Well,  I  wish  I  could  give  you  one. 
Dont  get  me  wrong.  I  think  a  lot  of  people 
can  see  the  problem  but  nobody  comes  up 
with  any  ooncrete  answers.  But  somewhere 
along  the  line  the  country  has  to  get  com- 
petitive. Yott  have  to  hare  people  competing 
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with  each  other.  A  friend  of  mine  Just  came 
hack  from  Florida.  One  of  his  relatives  down 
there  had  a  big  orange  grove.  In  fact  he  said 
K  eonslsts  of  10,000  trees  which  weuld  be  a 
pretty  good  size  one.  One  of  the  companies 
came  in  and  bought  the  whole  orchard— 
and  never  picked  one  orange.  Never  picked 
one  orange  off  a  10,000-tree  grove.  Now  all 
this  is  doing  is  fixing  prices.  And  Just  multi- 
ply this  around  the  country.  They  are  con- 
trolling the  prices.  Competition  is  no  longer 
here." 

Question:  Have  you  lost  menit>ershlp  be- 
cause of  the  conglomerate.s  or  automation? 

eaater:  "With  automation,  we  have  lost 
some  people.  Not  In  a  great  degree  but  we 
have  lost  some.  Por  example.  Keystone,  due 
to  tlie  ecology  movement,  had  to  do  away 
with  the  open  hearth  of  which  we  had  five 
and  each  was  nMlntalned  by  a  crew.  Around 
1970.  electric  fiimaces  were  Installed  and 
they  are  capable  of  producing  as  much  or 
more  than  the  five  c^pen  hearths  did.  Now 
you  have  two  furnaces  with  two  crews  per 
shift  whereas  before  you  had  five  crews 
around  the  clock  minding  five  furnaces.  And 
this  would  be  a  form  of  automation  that  ha-s 
cost  us  manpower. 

"Any  future  equipment  that  is  brought 
in — whether  it  is  Keystone  or  any  com- 
pany—they are  looking  down  the  road  and 
automation  Is  here  to  stay.  There's  no  doubt 
about  It.  Tet,  automation  at  the  same  time 
it  destroys  Jobs.  It  also  creates  Jobs  but  they 
are  more  on  a  technical  nature.  The  average 
fellow  who  gets  hurt  Is  the  one  on  the  low 
ring  of  the  ladder.  Still,  automation  Is  not 
the  evil  overall  as  a  lot  of  people  think  It 
Is  because  It  does  create  Jobs  at  the  same 
time  it  takes  Jobs  away. 

"It's  the  little  guy  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  who  eventually  goes  out  the  gate  and 
he  is  the  one  who  suffers  the  most.  And 
he  is  the  one  who  Is  screaming — and  right- 
fully so — that  automation  Is  no  damn  good." 
Question :  So  really.  It's  hard  to  buck  that 
which  might  be  called  progress? 

Slater:  "Yes,  It  really  Is.  Say  a  company 
says  we  are  creating  a  new  Job  and  In  creat- 
ing a  new  Job  they  bring  In  higher  speed 
machines  or  they  Just  figure  out  a  way  to 
prodiice  their  product  more  cheaply.  This 
would  be  fine  If  there  were  competition  and 
so  consequently  the  company  was  going  te 
pass  along  the  savings  It  was  actually  making 
to  the  constmier.  That  would  be  alright. 
But  this  Isn't  the  case  any  more.  Though 
they  produce  the  product  more  cheaply,  they 
maintain  the  same  price  and  do  It  with  less 
people." 

Question:  What's  the  union  man  going  to 
do  about  these  members  of  Congress  whonj 
you  say  are  not  doing  anything? 

Slater:  "Well,  we  look"  at  the  other  thing 
first  and  this  Is  an  unfortunate  thing  too. 
That  on  the  wage  bit  management  wants  to 
blame  labor  but  labor  doesnt  have  any 
choice.  I  mean  let's  face  It.  Union  leaders 
are  In  an  elective  office.  And  If  we  don't 
produce  for  our  people  they'll  soon  take 
us  out  of  office. 

"So  when  we  negotiate  contracts  we  have 
to  go  In  there  and  get  the  very  best  we  can 
possibly  get  for  oxa  people.  And  this,  I  will 
be  the  first  to  admit,  also  feeds  Inflation.  If 
the  company  Is  going  to  pay  our  people 
more,  they're  going  to  charge  more  for  their 
product  and  it  is  just  a  spiral,  a  dog  chasing 
Its  tall  and  going  round  and  round.  And 
where  the  actual  stopping  point  Is  I  haven't 
the  faintest  Idea.  But  I  do  know  that  If  labor 
leaders  want  to  stay  labor  leaders  they  have 
to  negoUate  for  all  the  wages  and  benefits 
they  can  possibly  squeeze  out  of  any  com- 
pany. That's  the  history  of  imlonlsm. 

Question:  Do  you  see  this  philosophy  lu 
the  history  of  unionism  changing? 

Slater:  "I  think  the  only  way  It  could 
possibly  be  done — which  I  Imagine  trom 
management's  standpoint  Is  absolutely  In- 
conceivable —  is  if  they  will  open  up  their 
true  set  oX  books  to  the  xmion  and  say,  'Here 
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is  what  we  are  making.  Now  we  can't  afford 
to  give  you  guys  this  Increase  and  so  on  and 
here's  the  reason  why."  Of  course,  this  would 
be  far  out.  I  don't  think  any  of  them  are 
ever  going  to  get  around  to  doing  this.  But 
they  can  sit  around  and  say  all  they  want 
to — that  they're  not  making  It — ^but  to 
the  average  union  man  this  doesn't  soak 
in  at  all.  I  mean  they  can  say  aU  they  want 
to,  they  can  cry  poor  mouth  all  they  want 
to,  but  it  doesnt  work.  Unless  they  back  It 
up  with  absolute,  concrete  evidence  that 
'We're  Just  not  In  a  position  to  pay  the 
people  that  you  represent  this  kind  of  money. 
We  absolutely  can't  do  it. 

"And  until  that  day  finally  comes  there  Is 
no  way  any  labor  organization  is  going  to 
take  anybody's  word  for  it  verbatim  that 
they,  the  companies,  can't  do  it  unices 
somebody  shows  them  why.  And,  I  can't  see 
that  happening  In  the  immediate  future. 
Because  it  is  Just  not  going  to  happen  and 
so  unions  are  going  to  have  to  go  ail  out 
for  every  damn  thing  they  can  get  for  their 
people." 

Question:  Is  President  Ford  doing  any- 
thing constructive  to  help? 

Slater:  "Nothing  constructive  that  I  can 
see.  But  I  can't  completely  blame  Oerald  Ford 
for  the  whole  damn  mess  because  a  lot  of  It 
was  inaugurated,  implemented  before  he  took 
office.  I  think  the  guy  is  trying  but  then 
again  I  think  be  has  a  Congress  that  should 
be  doing  more  than  what  they  are  doing. 

"I  think  that  instead  of  badmouthlng  the 
guy  Congress  should  come  up  with  some  con- 
structive programs  itself.  Then,  if  he  turned 
it  down,  there  would  be  a  lot  more  room  to 
argue.  But  the  unfortunate  thing  again  Is 
that  these  politicians  are  worrying  too  much 
about  the  next  election  rather  than  getting 
in  there,  rolling  up  their  sleeves  and  saying, 
'Now,  let's  get  this  damn  thing  done.' 

"This  Is  very  unfortunate  because  they  are 
not  thinking  about  the  people  who  actually 
made  them  big  people.  They  forget  the  little 
guy,  the  one  who  put  them  where  they  are. 
They  make  all  these  campaign  promises — 
and  this  cliche  is  absolutely  true — they'll 
promise  you  anything  before  election  but 
they  produce  nothing  after  the  election.  And 
this  is  what  they're  doing  now,  except  sitting 
down  there  behind  their  desks  and  about  to 
vote  themselves  big  pay  Increases  while  at 
the  same  time  sa3ring  labor  has  no  right  to 
do  this  because  we  are  causing  inflation." 

Slater:  "I  think  the  firet  action  to  halt  this 
damn  runaway  Inflation  is,  number  one,  the 
Congress  is  going  to  have  to  implement  some- 
thing. They  are  going  to  have  to  come  up 
with  some  constructive  Ideas.  They're  going 
to  have  to  be  actual  plans  presented  to  the 
president. 

"In  other  words,  what  they  really  think 
and  take  action  on  that  will  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  this  country  right  today.  Which  I 
might  add  are  very,  very  niunerous.  But 
until  that  time,  as  long  as  they  sit  around 
like  a  bunch  of  women  wringing  their  hands, 
there  will  be  no  solutions  to  our  economic 
woes  or  any  woes  of  the  U.S.  today." 
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Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
30  years  we  have  managed  to  avoid  nu- 
clear war,  in  spite  of  recurrent  interna- 
tional crises.  Yet  we  should  not  be  Ixilled 
into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

Estimates  indicate  that  52  countries 
will  have  nuclear  reactors,  either  opera- 
tional or  under  construction,  by  the  end 
of  the  decade.  Since  each  average,  1,000 
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megawatt  power  generating  reactor, 
utilizing  nuclear  fuel,  produces  25  times 
the  amoimt  of  Plutonium  necessary  to 
produce  and  detonate  a  "nuclear  device" 
each  year,  the  problem  is  both  immedi- 
ate and  serious. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  System  aflCUi- 
ate  in  Boston,  WQBH-TV,  proved  that 
an  atom  bomb  can  be  easily  constructed 
by  hiring  a  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  undergraduate  to  develop 
one.  He  did  so  in  short  order. 

Clearly,  given  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear materials,  and  the  demonstrated 
ease  with  which  one  can  manufacture  a 
bomb,  great  care  is  warranted  in  the  nu- 
clear industry,  as  well  as  in  government. 
Many  scientists  and  experts  question  the 
adequacy  of  our  current  preventive 
measures  regarding  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. As  this  Nation  reaches  a  point  of 
no  return  in  our  commitment  to  nuclear 
power  generation,  this  subject  assumes 
critical  importance. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
July  1975  issue  of  Physics  Today.  I  feel 
it  is  a  definitive  statement  on  the  pros- 
pects of  nuclear  proliferation  in  the  com- 
ing decades.  Additionally,  it  offers  some 
direction  for  government  in  this  increas- 
ingly fragmented  world : 

NtrcLEAK  Proufekation — Thdity  Tears 
After  HniosHiMA 
(By  Bernard  T.  Feld) 
Nowadays  there  is  a  tendency  among  his- 
torians and  social  scientists  to  think  of  the 
postwar  scientists'  movement  as  a  quaint 
aberration,  and  to  dismiss  the  ideas  we  de- 
veloped in  the  late  1940's  as  politically  naive 
or  Irrelevant.  Some  go  even  further  and 
would  have  us  believe  that  tUne  has  shown 
the  wisdom  of  those  politicians  who  Insisted 
on  the  need  for  maintaining  American  pre- 
eminence in  nuclear  armaments,  despite  our 
iirgent  warnings  that  this  was  a  futile  and 
dangerous  course.  As  evidence,  they  cite  the 
facts  that  for  thirty  yeare  nuclear  war  has 
been  averted,  in  spite  of  rec\irrent  interna- 
tional crises,  and  that  the  number  of  nu- 
clcEir-weapons  states  has  remained  much 
smaller  than  the  number  that  we  predicted 
would  be  able  to  produce  nuclear  weapons 
on  a  time  scale  of  thirty  yeare. 

The  facts  are  undeniable,  but  their  Inter- 
pretation of  cavise  and  effect  could  not  be 
more  mistaken. 

It  is  my  belief  that  avoidance  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  relatively  small  number  of 
nuclear-weapons  states  have  occurred,  not 
because  of  U.S.  attempts  to  maintain  our 
nuclear  pre-eminence,  but  despite  these  at- 
tempts. A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the 
argnment  that  nuclear  war  has  been  avoided 
mainly  because  of  incessant  warnings  from 
the  world-wide  scientific  community,  bring- 
ing a  realization  of  the  horrendous  conse- 
quences that  would  result  from  any  use  of  a 
nuclear  weapon.  In  other  words,  the  limited 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been  a 
consequence  of  the  iiisistence  of  we  scientists 
and  our  allies  that  the  security  of  nations  is 
better  served  through  restraining  the  nuclear 
arms  race  rather  than  through  its  enlarge- 
ment. 

THREE    REAUTtES 

In  the  last  few  yeare  I  have  been  forcibly 
struck  by  the  relevance  of  the  ideas  devel- 
oped by  the  scientists'  movement  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period.  Our  approach  then 
was  based  on  three  realities:  Firet,  there  can 
be  no  scientific  secrets.  Nature  is  an  open 
book  to  all  those  trained  in  its  reading: 
hence,  no  nation  could  maintain  a  monop- 
oly on  nuclear  weapons.  Once  it  was  demon- 
strated that  atomic  bombs  are  possible,  the 
rest  is  simply  a  matter  of  effort  and  Invest- 
ment. Second,  there  Is  no  defense  against 
nuclear  weapons,  now  or  in  the  foreseeable 
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future.  Partial  protection  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, even  if  possible,  Is  no  defense; 
If  nuclear  war  breaks  out,  anything  short  of 
one  hundred  per  cent  protection  means  dis- 
aster. Finally,  accepting  the  firet  two  prem- 
ises, we  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  to  ensvure  an  atom-bomb-free 
futiu-e  was  by  a  system  of  strict  interna- 
tional controls  ever  fissionable  materials  and 
their  means  of  production. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  apparent  ad- 
vantages of  Irrefutable  facts  and  unassail- 
able logic,  we  have  never  been  able  to  sell 
these  ideas,  completely,  where  it  really 
counts — in  the  seats  of  power.  If  we  can't 
have  a  monopoly,  we  have  been  told,  we  can 
still  stay  ahead,  taking  advantage  of  supe- 
rior American  production  capacity  and  tech- 
nology. We  all  know  where  that  delusion  has 
got  us,  locked  as  we  are  Into  a  continuing 
nuclear  arms  race  with  the  Russians  that 
(SALT  notwithstanding)  commits  both  na- 
tions to  nuclear-bomb  delivery  capacities  at 
least  a  hundi-ed  times  beyond  any  sensible 
level. 

The  notion  of  defense  dies  hard.  We 
thought  we  had  finally  won  that  battle,  when 
the  first  Strategic  Arms  limitation  Treaty 
(SALT  I)  outlawed  antlballlstlc  miaeiles— 
only  to  witness  a  replacement  of  the  myth  of 
defense  by  the  myth  of  counterforee.  This 
newer  principle  tells  us  that,  with  multiple 
warheads  and  smart  bombs,  we  can  now  fight 
a  clean  nuclear  war  and  win  it  by  concen- 
trating our  attack  on  military  targets.  And 
so  what  we  used  to  call  "deterrence"  has  been 
re-named  "MAD"  (for  "mutually  asstued  de- 
struction") by  the  smart  bombere,  in  their 
campaign  to  discredit  the  accepted  doctrine 
that  nuclear  weapons  should  only  be  used  In 
retaliation  against  a  nuclear  attack,  and  to 
replace  It  by  the  truly  Insane  concept  of 
permitting  to  the  military  the  option  of  a 
nuclear  first  strike. 

END  OF  AN  KRA 

The  conseqvjences  of  Intematlcwial  nuclear 
anarchy,  so  clearly  foreseen  by  the  foundere 
of  the  Federation  of  Atomic  Scientists,  are 
atmut  to  buret  upon  us.  Nuclear  weapons 
technology  is  being  handed  to  scores  of  na- 
tions on  a  uranium  platter — under  the  spur 
of  the  competition  among  the  technological- 
ly developed  countries  to  seU  nuclear  fission 
power  to  any  nation  that  has  the  cash  (or 
the  oU)  to  buy  it.  Although  only  six  naUons 
have  publicly  demonstreted  an  independent 
capability  of  nuclear  detonation,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  othere  could  do  so  on  short 
notice,  and  are  preparing  to  do  so  under  the 
guise  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  follow- 
ing the  Indian  example  of  1974. 
paouraATioN 

Dangerous  and  wasteful  as  the  continuing 
superpower  nuclear  arms  race  Is,  the  threats 
that  it  poses  are.  in  my  view,  today  dwarfed 
by  those  associated  with  the  wlde^read  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  technology.  The 
nightmare  of  scores  of  itchy  fingere  on  the 
nuclear  trigger  is  almost  upon  us.  Unless 
drastic  and  radical  steps  are  taken  im- 
mediately to  shore  up  the  cnunbllng  non- 
proliferation  regime,  that  nightmare  will  in- 
evitably turn  into  a  reality  before  the  end 
of  this  century. 

I  am  not  ready  to  pronounce  non-prolifera- 
tion dead,  and  I  would  be  greatly  surprised 
If  most  of  my  readers  were.  There  is  little 
time  left  to  us,  but  there  may  still  be  some 
effective  ways  of  frustretlng  the  apparently 
Inevitable  If  we  can  concentrate  our  collec- 
tive Intellectual  and  political  efforts  on  the 
problems. 

The  Immediate  focus  for  these  efforts 
should  be  the  Non-ProHferatlon  Treaty  Re- 
view Conference,  the  first  stagesijX_^Jlch 
took  place  lu  Oeneva  during  the  month  of 
May.  Convened  in  response  to  a  provision 
of  the  treaty — ttiat  Ite  workings  were  to  be 
reviewed  five  yeare  after  its  coming  into 
effect — it  was  already  seriously  flawed  from 
the  start.  Only  adherents  to  the  treaty 
could  participate.  Even  worse,  moat  of  the 
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^^■nJirT  effort.,  at  l«ut  as  far  as  I  hare 
ftwnaW  to  dlKOTCT.  have  bmn  devoted  to 
oMrt^^  vikat  concvaslons  need  Id  be 
Mae  to_tte  unclear  hare-noU  to  keen  them 
^tbmtygtem.  Becaase  an  the  rteaBares  are 
lorrnnriwiiim  that  weaken  taie  natialnts— 
»«*»naw«»iltegu«r(ls  lor  easier  access  to 
r~7~'*Jf— »f "f "^'  mttSear  explosion  tech- 

««2rT^.^?^.!?^**~*"  *****  *»»•  trwty's 
•olMnUatlon  is  beh«  demanded  as  the  price 

w*"^?*  *  •B^-  ■»»*»«  of  au.  there  has 
«»w«  moe  advaooe  ceosnltatton  by  the  nu- 
etoar-etjaWe  oowrtrlea  to  work  wit  a  com- 
»oa  jyoa^  for  rpscaing  the  treaty  and 
:?  "?*'"-'*  ««*»w«al  adherence  to  tt.  AU 
2.^™*'  2_??*  *«>»«"«»  to  tbne  to  affect 
?*_y*  **1»  0*  0»  Kevlew  Conference, 
^rW  na  vosM* 

_2*f '^■•■fT  •■  0»t  the  Ifon-Prollferatlon 
J* "■•I  «■"•  «tm  be  made  Into  an  effective 
>  1^—  »  eoocerted  resolve  to  In- 
^  ^         •  teto  the  system  as  irtil 
hcam  and  render  It  ea- 
j^jj^^ J  <*!•  Job  for  whKSh  It  was  in- 
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rOUnCAL  CHANGES 

«re.  however,  not  triv- 

M»  iMialUlly  poUtlcal;   white  I 
""  ""  «fc«»*aUUcal  needs  btn.  It 

.  Brtafly  which  of  them  an- 

M  MflMst  hmxirtaBlL 

la  th*  qiMBtlon  of  securUy  guar- 

■at  anr-toar  attack  Xcr  those  na- 

maatmtlij  Xarto  an  Indepen^nt 

— —   mgaWllty.-A    dlra^   ap- 

!>•»■  ^  1.^.^^  -wtod  Ja  tba  past.  A  num- 

«w  «c  inaiHnt  AtMw»tt/>3,ag^  hawreser,  merit 

concept  of  nuclear- 
•xanmla^  and  that  of  a 

,.^^ *••<«•  ot  ao-Bxat-vm,  of  nu- 

S2*  ■"••■■•••tost  nations  adhering  to  the 

But  tha  major  political  loophole  In  the 
V9»,tr  to  that  which  allows  the  technically 
,*^^»°<*<'  conntrtea  to  prorMe  aid  in  peace- 
'■■*  '  W  *©  any  nation,  and 
to  aeoapt  such  aid.  tr- 
or  not  ttaa  eoontrtea  la- 
te tka  traafty.  Aa  long  w  na- 
«w  JMhUga  in  thto  sort  of 
taeemhrea  for  accept- 
ttian  nonexistent— 

B. 

*W»  irOCLEAS  EMXSCT 

paUtlcB  aalda.  the  NPt  Review 
^---  wia  he  a  potntleaa  exercise  unless 
tb»  taduilcal  fnUtaas  of  providing  assnr- 
*"^  •gtort  tbe  dlvatslon  of  nuclear  weap- 
^^Ma  aatarlala  can  be  salved.  As  I  have 
prMMy  noted,  tt*  problems  stem  fium  a 
wtMdwida  commitment  to  a  vast  Increase  In 
nn^^^Bloa  power  to  the  coming  decades. 

•'•'■■"'-  «■  •"«*  hwnawu^t^^ 
lorn  hl^ly  eortched  tn 

-    Ill y  mt 

_  SBwund  the 

oC  tima^ort  and 

-  __—  Pt'ccclag  gtring  on'ta 

<"  jMMrt*.  go  m  iimsntal  and  pil- 

"^       ***'cma«*«»cea,  even  wMi 

u&UmBtlag  systeot,  tt  wID 

■      —    ' ,  ImpoHlMe  to  prercnt  the  loaa 

*™CalTJwrt^  Intentional  or  aeddeDtal,  •( 

"— *— to>  *•  prodnoe  many  bombs. 

•••••tom.   I    am   ooavlneed    the 

^■••ol««Me. 

Ta  ftwla  vttfc.  tt  makes  a  great  difference 

"  *»••  to  the  future  «r 

__  -„.  If  one  regards  it  as 

j_ .  —. ^f  Mankind  far  sattofytiM  our 

(  noin^demanda  aa  fariOtead  as  one  amtore- 

^■^••r  hreedeia  become  inerlts- 

T"  Ty  wotlteed  win  be  wtth 

M«  they  wlB  become  worse 

0«  tha  ottwr  hand,  if  one 

nudear  flsslon  energy 

"—  sehitlon,  aimed  at 

wwds    lather  than 

at  moat  a  few 

ean  be  taken  to 

•f  dtrarstan  under  coatmL 


Thus,  thinking  of  flsslon  energy  as  an 
lotOTfan  solutton  permits  us  t*  raexamlne  the 
SI!!**f?"u.*  ™«""«'  kraeder  ecoaomy.  Wlth- 
oot  the  breeder  aU  tha  associated  piwblems 
are  much  redooed.  Ideally,  we  might  h(«* 
to  convince  nations  to  adopt  reactor  typos 
that  utilize  natural  uranium  or  only  veir 
weakly  enriched  uranium,  and  to  discard 
the  accumulated  plutonlum  (together  with 
the  other  radloMstlve  wasrtes)  without  -ever 
attem^lng  to  renaove  U  from  the  spent  fuel 
elements.  Such  a  system  oould  be  quite  com- 
petitive with  the  plutonJiun-based  svstenw 
now  being  developed.  And  it  would  be  Infi- 
nitely safer  from  the  point  of  view  of  plu- 
tonlum prolUeratlon. 

Howrcvcr.  If  It  should  turn  out  to  be  Im- 
possible to  turn  back  the  clock  on  nuc!«ir 
programs  that  involve  relatlvelv  large-acale 
plutotdum  recycling,  then  thereis  no  choice 
Uut  t»  return  to  the  solution  foreseen  thirty 
years  ago  by   the  atomic  sclentlste"  move- 
ment. The  only  controls  that  have  any  pros- 
pect of  working  are  custodial  controls— ac- 
tual  physical  possession,  at  an  stages,  of  plu- 
toMtnn    and   highly   enriched   uranlinn   by 
agMicles  capable  of  ensuring  that  these  raa- 
twlaU  win  not  fall  into  unauthorteed  hands 
aich  controls  wiu  be  most  effective  if  aU 
th«  Plutonium  proceeatag— from  the  han- 
dling of  the  spent  fuel  elemenu  through  the 
fahricatkm  of  new  elements  to  go  back  Into 
the   reactor — ^is   done   In   a    single    heavllv 
guarded  Installation. 

PROBLEMS    WITH    PLtrTOKItTM 

Even  with  the  adoption  of  custodial  con- 
trols, however,  the  existence  of  huge  quan- 
tities of  weajjons-grade  uranium  and  nlu- 
tonlum  will  atm  provkle  an  ever-present 
temptation  for  diverskm  and  thus  maaln 
a  aaurca  ot  daagsr  and  eoaoera.  In  the 
uranium  case,  keeping  the  degree  of  enrieh- 
mwt  low  win  present  a  formidable  physical 
«««cle  to  the  converslom  ot  peace-time 
•tocka  to  wcapona-grade  material.  For  piu- 
MBtnm,  tm  the  other  hand.  Nature  has  not 
seen  quite  ktikd  enoogh. 

The  plntotd«m.«»  produced  In  nuclear 
•*•**••*  ••«»»»■  contains  a  prcqxx^lon  of  the 
heavlw  plutontum-M*  tootope.  which  does 
not  undergo  fission  when  absorbing  siow 
natrons.  Furthenaore,  another  attribute 
reodm  plutoQlum  containing  an  appreciable 
n-WK  admlxtore  much  more  difficult  to 
detonate  e^loalvely. 

By  proper  design,  the  Pu-240  content  oi 
the  extracted  plutonlum  can  be  as  hlKh  as 
about  fifty  percent.  ^ 

Unfortunately,  sophisticated  bomb  de- 
s^ere  have  been  able  to  design  effective 
bombs  in  spite  oC  this  obstacle 

Evwi  though  a  high  content  of  Pu-a40 
dOM  not   absolutely   prevent  detonation    It 

^^^^^f^*^  '*°^''  '*  swflfclently  more 
difficult  that  we  should  take  advantam  of 
^J!!/?*!.^  Plutonium  Is  to  be  produced,  we 
S^^"^  ""  reactor  designs  that  maximize 

~f^"2fij?^''*'  ^^'^  •*  **»*  **P«»ee  of 
greatw  diSculty  of  fuel-element  fabricatton 
»«^  the  somewhat  less  efflcle.  .  fuel  cycle 
that  is  a  consequence. 

^>Il]^i??*"™  "'**"''*  ®°'y  ^  transported  as 
Chemical  compounds  of  low  density,  and 
•enouB  efforts  must  be  made  to  mix  it  with 
«nU«^ncnts  with  unfavorable  fast-neu^n 
?^!^^^  Pnspertles  and  of  chemical  na- 
n^,?^  "^*  *^''  separation  ftom  the 
Plutonium  as  dlfflcut  as  can  be,  while  at  the 

n:^'  "'JL\'*™**""«  the  p,uto*nium 
A^  t^  "*^  •  ****™^  P«*"  «»^tor. 
m^u^^^l^.  dUteui^^ad  would  .tHi 
S^.™  ^^5**'**  ^'-n^tto  that  the  plu- 
toBUun  could  not  be  ppoces«Hl  Into  bo^b- 
usable  form— but  an  ingenious  denatnrtn* 
program  could  go  a  long  way  towards  inhibit- 
ing the  production  of  clandestine  weapons 

AND  IF  THE  WEAPONS  ASX  USED  .  .  .? 

But  the  dandesUne.  tenorist  bomb  is  onir 
««•  aveet  of  the  p«Mam.  a«wn«e«ti 
taige  and  smaU.  pin  alw  be  ImMion^Mc. 
and  nuclear  capabiUtlas  are  afavady  proltf- 
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crated.  Olven  the  procUvlty  of  all  govern, 
mente  to  resort  to  r<wce  in  pursuit  of  what 
they  regard  to  be  their  national  interests 
It  is  dlflleult  to  be  optimistic  about  the 
chances  of  preventing  the  use  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  in  some  future  conmct. 

And  yet,  even  U  a  nuclear  weapon  should 
be  used— be  It  through  mischief  or  accident 
or  Inadvertence  or  Just  plain  madness— it  is 
not  Inevitable  that  this  should  lead  to  the 
ulthnate  holocaust :  not  inevitable,  perhaps 
but  (if  history  is  any  guide)  much  twi 
iiKely. 

We  must  therefore  also  be  concerned  with 
the  prevention  of  escalation  of  a  nuclear  con- 
flict should  one  break  out.  Certain  flre-breaks 
against  nuclear  escalation  have  been  built 
Into  the  InternaUonal  system  In  recent  years, 
most  notably  the  multiplicity  of  "hot  Unes- 
between  the  major  nuclear  powers.  Beyond 
this  we  are  dependent  on  the  vuUversal  ac- 
ceptance of  a  high  threshold  of  conflict,  be- 
fore nuclear  weapons  would  be  used.  In  the 
case  of  the  two  superpowers.  Insofar  as  there 
is  mutual  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  de- 
terrence, this  threshold  Is  merclfuHy  hlith 
in  the  case  of  East-West  confrontation  in 
Eurt>pe^  and  In  other  reglMis  of  possible  con- 
fUct.  the  threshold  is  much  too  low 

What  Is  even  more  dangerous  Is  the  fact 
that  the  deterrent  threshold  has  become 
fuzzy  and  ill-defined.  Furthermore,  there  has 
been  a  very  strong  tendency  In  recent  years 
to  reduce  the  threshold  even  further,  through 
the  dangerous  mUltary  counterforce  doctrine 
^^f-i^™"^  *^*  development  of  the  tech- 
f^iS^^  Of  blgh-accuracy  guidance  (the 
smm  bomb)  and  of  mlnl-nuclear  weapons. 
UrOess  firm  steps  are  taken  to  resist  these 

'^^.  *^"^^**'*^  ^^  ^  ccwipletely  eroded 
J^^^^^l  *1  exacert>ated  by  a  widespread 
^l  ^\^  ^  precisely  the  uncertainty 
about  the  threshold  for  tatroductlon  of  nu- 

f^  ,^^l?J^.l^^  ■  convenUonal  conflict 
that  inhibits  the  other  side  from  pursuing 
policies  that  could  lead  to  a  mnitary  con- 
frontation. Whether  or  not  this  f wm  of  de- 
t^'I^?  ^psychologically  sound,  it  appears 

ir^  lJ**^'*™"*'°8  chfldren  to  play  with  guns 
m  order  to  teach  them  about  their  dan|er& 
The  Ignoring  of  InhlblUons  against  the 
use  of  new  technological  methods  of  mass 
destruction  is  unfortimately  one  of  the 
charecterlstlcs  of  our  age.  In  my  view,  this  Is 
Prtnwrfly  a  consequence  of  unthinking  ad- 
herence to  the  l«th-century  mUttary  doc- 
Wne  that  war  Is  merely  an  extension  of 
ptaitlcs  by  other  means,  coupled  with  a  naive 
5?"  ,^  J**^  technology  on  the  part  of  mUi- 
tary  leaden,  which  can  best  be  character- 
ized as  a  narrow  military  "Ught-at-the-end- 
of-the-tunnel"  vision. 

Belief  In  limited  war,  either  nuclear  or 
-*^!!2  ?^*l  represents  the  perpetuation  of 
a  myth;  the  fact  is  that  the  intensity  of  even 
conventional  ware,  as  measured  by  the 
amount  of  high  explosives  used  divided  by 
the  time  span  of  the  conflict,  has  been  in- 
creasing exponentially  from  the  Boer  War 
to  the  Yom  Klppur  war.  with  the  same 
doubling  time,  of  roughly  ten  years,  as  most 
other  modes  of  techncHogical  pollution 

Nor  can  we  have  much  faith  in  the  abUity 
let  alone  the  will,  at  poUtical  leadera  to  Ihnit 
tne  growth  of  nuclear  war. 

In  ttils  technological  age.  Mankind  is 
,^«^  ^  vulnerable  for  such  choices  to  be 
left  to  the  generals. 


»aU.Aau's   EXAMPLE 

Concerning  escalation  of  nuclear  conflicts 
the  pos*-w«r  scienttets'  movement  uader- 
"toodvety  wen  tha  dangers  and  devoted 
coMlte»h»e  thought  to  means  of  preventing 
tt  in  the  event  that  their  campaign  to  elimi- 
nate nuclear  weapons  should  fall. 
^Tie  enthe  population  on  both  sides  had 
become  hostage  to  conttonlng  peace.  This, 
like  tt  or  not,  is  what  Is  maiuit  by  "deter- 
wnce^- and.  the  farmaltoatlan  of  detoicnee 
provided— as  it  stUl  provi«tes— the  most  ef- 
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fectlve  barrier  against  the  outbreak  of  nu- 
clear war  between  the  superpowere.  The 
erosion  of  the  strategy  of  deterrence  repre- 
sents a  terribly  dangerous  regression  towards 
the  uncertain  and  frightening  world  of  nu- 
clear anarchy  that  the  nuclear  pioneers  ac- 
curately foresaw  and  strove  to  avert. 


PETER  FOSCO,  GREAT  LABOR 
LEADER,  PASSES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF  CAUFOSNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
organized  labor  lost  one  of  its  truly  great 
leaders  with  the  passing  of  Mr.  Peter 
Fosco,  general  president  of  the  Laborers' 
International  Union  of  North  America, 
AFLr-CIO. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  offering  my  sincerest  con- 
dolences to  his  widow,  Carmela. 

The  Laborers'  International  Union  of 
North  America,  AFL-^nO,  published  a 
news  release  this  week  which  reflects 
much  of  the  fine  record  established  by 
Peter  during  his  lifetime  since  beginning 
his  career  as  a  construction  laborer  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection  I  ask 
that  this  release  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  today's  Congressional  Recohd: 
Labobiss'  Inteenationax.  Union 

OF  North  America.  AFL-CIO, 
Wash.<nsrto«,  D.C.,  October  29, 1975. 
Peter  Posco,  general  president  of  the  650,- 
OOO-member  Laborers'  International  Union  of 
North  America,   died   Simday    (October  26) 
In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Fosco,  who  also  served  as  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  AFlr-CIO  and  as  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department,  had  served  as  gen- 
eral president  of  Laborers  since  November 
12, 1968. 

He  was  elected  to  the  union's  highest  office 
after  having  served  as  General  Secretary- 
Treasurer  since  1960. 

Mr.  Fosco  began  his  career  as  a  construc- 
tion lab<H«r  In  Chicago,  where  he  qtUckly 
rose  through  the  ranks  of  elected  office  In 
Local  Union  Number  3,  serving  as  financial 
secretary  from  1916  to  1920,  and  local  presi- 
dent from  1920  to  1938. 

In  1936,  the  International  Union  flrat 
tapped  his  talents  by  naming  him  manager 
of  the  union's  Chicago  region,  the  Laboren' 
largest  region  encompassing  nine  states  and 
two  Canadian  provinces. 

While  serving  as  regional  manager,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  organizing  committee  for 
heavy,  highway  and  utility  construction  that 
led  the  way  to  unionization  of  this  important 
field. 

The  pattern  of  organization  used  in  the 
Ohlcago  region  was  adapted  and  used  to  or- 
i^anize  in  this  important  sector  of  the  In- 
lustry  throughout  the  nation. 

As  general  president,  Mr.  Fosco  had  been 
nstrumental  in  establishing  new  programs 
n  the  flrids  of  training,  organizing,  collective 
>argalnlng  and  legislation. 

Under  his  leadership,  a  network  of  train- 
ng  and  education  funds  were  negotiated  by 
JCU  aflUlates  to  meet  the  training  needs  of 
he  memberahlp  in  an  increasingly  complex 
onstructlon  Industry.  During  his  tlmi  as 
eneral  president,  the  union  stepped  up  or- 
Anlzlng  activities,  both  in  the  construction 
Qdustry  and  among  building  materials  em- 
loyeee  and  in  the  public  employee  fields, 
ringing  the  beneflte  of  trade  unionism  to 
hese  workers  for  the  flret  time.  Under  his 
irectlon,  the  National  Post  OAce  Mall  Han- 
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dlera.  Watchmen,  Messengen  and  Oroup 
Leaders  union  merged  with  the  Laborere  in 
1969. 

Mr.  Fosco  also  pioneered  in  the  area  of 
I>enslons  by  setting  up  programs  for  con- 
struction and  industrial  w<»rkera  alike. 

We  worked  successfuUy  for  passage  of  con- 
struction safety  legislation.  He  also  played^ 
a  vital  role  in  the  passage  of  the  first  legis- 
lation aimed  at  the  problem  of  seasonality 
in  the  construction  industry.  Under  his  guid- 
ance and  direction,  the  union  was  able  to 
win  passage  of  legislation  which  gave  full 
legal  protection  to  workers  in  the  non-profit 
hospital  field  who  wished  to  Join  unions. 
Under  his  direction,  the  union  also  played 
key  roles  in  the  passage  of  many  other  fed- 
eral acte  to  protect  his  membership,  includ- 
ing the  recently  adopted  Pension  Reform  Act. 

Under  Mr.  Poscos  direction,  Laborere'  has 
played  an  Increasingly  active  role  ta  advo- 
cating program  aimed  at  solving  urban  and 
environmental  problems,  includtag  programs 
of  pollution  control,  mass  transit,  housing 
and  energy. 

He  was  elected  a  vice  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  1969. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  he  served  as  one 
of  five  membere  of  the  Department's  Admin- 
istrative Committee. 

Many  groups  and  organizations  outside  of 
the  labor  movement  have  honored  Mr.  Posco 
for  his  humanitarlanlsm  concern  for  his  fel- 
low women  and  men. 

These  honors  Include  an  outstanding  cit- 
izenship award  presented  to  him  in  1972  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  behalf 
of  a  federation  of  Italian-American  federa- 
tions ta  cooperation  with  the  Knighte  of 
Columbus.  He  has  also  received  numerous 
other  honors  including  Humanitarian  Awards 
from  Guiding  Eyes,  Inc.,  a  national  philan- 
thropic organization  which  provides  guide 
dogs  free  to  the  bltad. 

Mr.  Fosco  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Car- 
mela, and  two  sons,  Angelo  and  James. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Wednesday  in 
Chicago. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  AMENDMENTS 
OF   1974 


HON.  JERRY  UTTON 

or  uaaavmt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1975 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  legislation  to  resolve  the 
problems  associated  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  day  care  center  staffing  re- 
quirements as  established  under  Public 
Law  93-647,  the  Social  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

Day  care  centers  provide  a  very  needed 
service  for  many  families  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  program  is  badly  in  need  of 
a  reevaluation  in  order  to  determine 
what  are  acceptable  staffing  ratios,  so 
children  can  receive  acceptable  care  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  HEW  supplies  a  sub- 
stantial amoimt  of  Federal  money  to 
many  centers,  and  these  are  the  centers 
which  are  covered  in  the  provisions  of 
my  bill. 

On  October  1,  of  this  year,  revised 
HEW  regulations  in  regard  to  staffing 
ratios  were  supposed  to  go  into  effect. 
These  regulations  would  have  mandated 
to  the  States  that  Uie  existing  regula- 
tions which  had  not  been  strictly  en- 
forced would  have  to  be  explicitly  fol- 
lowed, or  100  percent  of  HEW  funds 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  day  core 
center  violating  the  HEW  regulations. 
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This  proposal  met  with  much  opposition. 
Many  day  care  centers  expressed  the 
view  that  this  requirement  was  too  harsh, 
would  disrupt  existing  centers,  and  per- 
haps force  some  centers  to  close.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  opposition.  Congressman 
Jim  Jones  proposed  H  Jl.  9803,  a  6-month 
extension  of  the  existing  regulations,  in 
order  that  Congress  would  have  time  to 
evaluate  the  situation  with  the  aim  of 
determining  what  constitutes  equitable 
staffing  ratios.  Tlie  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, however,  reduced  the  extension 
period  to  1  month,  and,  consequently,  the 
Conference  Committee  settled  on  a  4- 
montli  extension  of  the  existing  regula- 
tions. 

The  bill  I  propose  would  reduce  the 
penalty  for  noncompliance  from  100  per- 
cent to  3  percent  for  the  particular  cen- 
ter. In  addition,  my  bill  will  permit  the 
States  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  with 
HEW,  in  order  to  determine  what  are 
acceptable  standards  for  day  care  cen- 
ters in  that  particular  State.  In  essence, 
since  an  equitable  standardization  has 
not  been  determined  as  of  this  time,  each 
State  ratio  will  be  based  on  that  State's 
particular  needs. 

The  bill  will  be  enacted  for  an  18- 
month  period  in  which  HEW  will,  at 
the  same  time,  be  conducting  an  ex- 
tensive study  to  determine  an  equitable 
standardization  bi  regard  to  staffing 
ratios.  At  the  termination  of  the  18- 
month  period  HEW  will  report  to  Con- 
gress what  are  acceptable  standards.  In 
this  way,  the  States,  in  the  interim,  will 
be  forced  to  move  toward  some  compli- 
ance with  the  existing  regulations  due 
to  the  3 -percent  penalty  for  noncompli- 
ance, but  cannot  be  severely  disrupted  or 
forced  to  close  as  the  new  regiUations 
would  mandate.  Second,  some  gain  would 
be  made  while  the  survey  is  being  com- 
pleted, rather  than  have  Congress  evalu- 
ate ttie  situation  but  achieve  little  or  no 
progress.  Furthermore,  the  States  having 
the  opportunity  to  negotiate  with  HEW 
before  the  3 -percent  penalty  is  impcwed 
disallows  for  a  hasty  decision  by  HEW 
and  also  aids  HEW  in  their  survey,  by 
giving  them  an  insight  into  the  problems 
some  of  the  States  have  to  contend  with. 

The  aim  of  the  HEW  study  is  three- 
fold. First,  educational  service  require- 
ments embodied  in  the  FIDCR,  existing 
regulations,  would  be  recommended 
rather  than  mandated  to  the  States.  Sec- 
ond, staffing  standards  for  scho(d  age 
children  could  be  revised,  and  third, 
staffing  standards  for  children  imder  3 
years  of  age — ^not  detailed  in  the  FIDCR 
standards  could  be  specified  via  regula- 
tion. This  third  point  is  of  considerable 
Importance,  as  these  youngsters  have 
been  the  focus  of  concern  among  States 
and  day  care  providers.    

It  should  mention  that  FIDCR  now  re- 
quires, inter  alia,  (hat  "Day  care  facil- 
ities— must  be  licensed  or  approved  as 
meeting  the  standards  for  such  licens- 
ing," and  that,  "the  facility  and  grotmds 
used  by  the  children  must  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  appropriate  safety  and 
sanitation  authorities."  In  my  bill,  the 
Secretary  would  be  denied  the  authority 
to  suspend  termination  of  tUle  XX  pay- 
ments in  any  case  in  which  a  State  is 
foimd  to  be  out  of  conformity  wltti  the 
above  quoted  FIDCR  licensing,  health 
and  safety  requirements. 


He.  fltpeaker,  I  would  now  like  to  «Ute 
tbemjor  pzovlalans  of  my  hm  la  thtfr 
cntfawty* 

Hist.  Tb  Ttsaaove  the  provisiooa  ex- 
prtMtUr  deojring  Federml  rdiatnirBaBBHt 
to  aojr  day  care  jiravlder  not  f aSy  in 
comDDaDce  with  tbe  IMS  FIDCR  stand- 
ards ac  "">***Td  In  Uk  statute: 

aeeimd.  Ta  make  it  dear  that  those 
State  wboae  day  care  services  are  not 
pniffided  in  accord  wlOi  those  standards, 
vbeflur  hecMse  of  lax  enforcement  in 
the  put  or  liecause  of  lesser  standards 
wxUtaa  loto  Sie  State  law,  must  Inune- 
diatair  ttgki  cood  Xaith  efforts  to  up- 
srade  dagr  care  services  by  bringing  staff- 
iQC  tMtlea  wkmer  to  the  1968  FIDCR 
rtandaafli  on  a  zeasoQaUe  timetable. 

lUsd.  To  tin  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
aaUMcUr  to  nduce  total  Ptedetal  zelm- 
BMBflBt  for  a&  fettle  XX  services  by 
ih«  S  jperceot  wJaenever  he  determines 
that  »  State  is  laOing  to  make  a  good 
taSOi  effait  to  iggrade  its  day  care  serv- 
ices te  A  way  acrf|>taMe  to  the  Depart- 


Tb  iaandate  that  in  no  in- 
stance wm  Federal  relabuzaement  be 
BVBlIalde  for  day  care  prvvlsiaas  in  cen- 
ters «r  f  aayir  ^V  care  homes  which  fail 
to  coBtoa  with  appUeahle'&re  and  life 
mittw  atoadank  estaUlshed  by  ttie  ju- 
rladlcUons  In  wliich  they  operate. 
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PBKVIBW  OP  TEAR  2175 

flCm.  WIUIAM  L  HUNGATE 


or 


m 


■OXWB  or  BaPBESBMTATlVES 

'.  October  »,  197S 

llr.  HIDiaATE.  Ifr.  Speaker.  Punch 
:  nagsTlne  oMan  a  striking  preview  af 
he  year  S175  w<'^t*«"<ri  observance 
If  watinnal  Women's  Year: 
Iftroa  I>«nGli  Jfag—lnii.  aept.  24.  19751 


(Bf  Ana  iMUe) 
"T^t  m  lettw.  mt  SmtWt..  AmM  do  try  for 
'  «•  tfpB  m  If  womrte  «MBr*iif  keslnf 
Ooa.  te^  BOS  gotag  «■  atwt 

»,  k  tef  Ckv.  ••  I  to«nd 
Uttto  9bap  staff  xMfaer  «&- 
.  St  ana,  but  •nougbVi  '»'"*^g^*    tha 
,         or  OoMoiMstid  BallbrMken  lac.  Mem 
1  iMiUrAj  ywsBh  tlUM  days  wltti  men  with 
tower  Ups;  Mn  Battenby  aayB  her 

-* hiCr  ttaeCr  time  eobMag 

tkertoe  aot  earUog  ttortr 
ia.  Md  why  «aat  *•  Ura 
j_  --^^  -aa^i  tor  ones?  The  Maated 
I  w  «•■  ZMscrtaiBatton  Law.  that* a  wbj,  i 
tpldhar  ... 

"Oa  /or  chrtMoAes.  Jfr.  Swittft.  do  ttop 
a  tttmlttnff.  Chtofftothe  tSentt  and  pun  your- 
»  *f  tapanter,  fPiere*a  a  yood  *o|f  .  .  .*• 

Amaamg  thing  you  know,  tmt  aa  far  back 
•  I  iwn,  lewg  bKeea  tba  KevolattaK.  there 
^^*9>aa^  aana  thia  aocfcty  waa  liaglBiilut 

which  la  fiC< 


t  icr  ba— asa  mwftj  Car  too  wnnttonal.  un- 
juaMa  and  laajr  tor  the  tough  world  of 
a  and  pomicB.  snd  that  gtrlng  hua- 
aapport  tn  tbe  background  la  their 

raa 


that  la  Tuly  of 

Ma  OMby  Schmtoer,  di- 

coDMdtaney,  waa  qaotod 

Tat  Mcry  to  aay  that  ttiou^  I  admire 
a  en.  not  many  hava  tba  aMU^  to  i—^ 
a  »d  I  havent  got  much  time  for  the  sort 


or  young  aaaa  who  eipecte  to  hare  every- 
thing done  for  him."  And  In  the  seme  month 
a  Mi  Maggie  Smith,  boaa  of  •  road  haulage 
compaar,  obaervad:  "A  vomAU  employing 
men  ha*  to  be  very  tactful.  Tou  can  hurt 
their  pride  ao  easily.  Zhey  auUc.  ^n^]  aao.t 
turn  up  for  work  snd  that  kind  of  thing  >• 
AZkd  two  months  aXter  that,  a  Tory  party 
worker  said  of  I>enla.  Margaret  Thatcher's 
husband:  "It's  fwsential  for  her  to  have  his 
husbandly  support,  and  he  does  it  superbly." 
(Although  I  was  puzzled  to  find  that  "re- 
porters" on  Ms  Tlxatcher's  first  American 
tour  rabbited  on  about  how  her  dress  was 
"edged  daringly  with  Turkish  half-moons 
and  stars"— when  surely  what  the  litUe  chaps 
at  home  wanted  to  know  was  whether  Denis 
had  hand-embroidered  his  turn-ups  and  if 
he'd  leamt  to  make  cuff-links  In  his  Men's 
Institute  pottery  classes) . 

Anyway,  I  found  these  quaint  little  scraps 
of  forgotten  social  history  the  other  day  in 
tbe  yellowing  pages  of  a  'newspaper"  called 
the  Daily  Mail  under  the  floorboards  in  the 
attic.  George,  Uke  aU  husbands,  had  been 
nagging  on  at  me  about  getting  odd  jobs  done 
around  tbe  house  because  there's  such  a 
shortage  of  handywomen  these  daya.  Mind 
you.  It  beats  me  why  husbands  can't  learn 
to  change  plugs  or  repair  nuclear  kettles  for 
themaelvee.  Tou'd  think  I  hadat  got  enough 
to  do  abeady,  having  to  fight  off  that  bttch 
EUa  Falrbak-n's  Uke-over  Ud  for  Conaoli- 
dated  Ballbreakers,  Just  so  I  can  go  on  keep- 
ing Gteorge  In  gin  and  Idleness  aU  his  days 

I  aJse  discovered,  you  know,  that  1978  was 
laugUn^y  known  as  International  Woman's 
Year  <at  a  time,  would  you  believa,  when 
there  waa  only  one  woman  member  to  every 
forty-roar  man  In  ttie  lasUtnte  or  Dlreeteca) . 
And  that  t2iay  reemtly  paaaed  an  "Equal  Pay 
Act"  (aqual  for  tsomen.  that  is). 

StUl,  1*75  was  the  start  of  tbe  Hundred 
Tears  Slump,  and  we  aU  kaaw  that  only  ~».^ 
to  an  end  when  the  exaapecated  Stetan  final- 
lytoak  over  and  w»  got  teat-tube  baby  fac- 
torlea  eatabUshed  on  the  rates. 

My  goodness  though,  it  took  a  long  time 
fOT  the  message  to  etnk  to  during  that  last 
Male  Chauvinist  Age.  There  were  enough 
straws  In  the  wind,  for  heaven's  sake.  I  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  even  in  those  days 
the  best  chefs  and  dressmakers  in  the  world 
were  men,  which  surely  shoiUd  have  proved 
that  man's  natural  place  U  pottering  about 
the  kitchen  with  pins  In  his  mouth. 

Even  then,  apparently,  accca-ding  to  De- 
partamat  of  Education  statistics,  girls'  exam 
resuiu  abowad  that  they  were  as  a  sex. 
'markedly  superior"  to  boys  in  subjects  like 
math  and  aclence— and  yet  these  were  oon- 
Mdared  '"aoaseaHne"  pursuits!  As  for  the 
"weaker  aea"  clich*— w«u.  m  aU  know  that 
man  bad  already  proved  their  taifertorlty  to 
ua.  by  the  way  they  perslstenUy  handed  In 
their  dinner  paOs  and  departed  feet  first  for 
the  funeral  parlours  several  years  before  their 
wives . . . 

Oh  Ood,  what  on  earth's  Kmppened  to  that 
affly  boy?  Oot  himself  locked  m  the  Gents 
ni  bat.  Thank  God  he's  only  a  temp  My 
rault  I  auppoae— I  will  hire  secratarlee  like 
him,  su  tight  little  bottoms  and  rippUng 
pectorals,  and  never  mind  that  they've  got 
the  shorthand  speed  of  a  snan.  What  gets  me 
about  this  particular  bit  of  boyish  fluff  Is 
that  ainoe  he  cant  type,  the  very  least  he 
can  do  to  lusttfy  hts  luncheon  vouchers  Is  to 
pat  up  graoefuUy  with  a  bit  or  crotch- 
fumbling  after  hoiu-s. 

He  aettudly  had  tbe  nerve  the  other  eve- 
ning to  sniff  at  me  and  simper  "I'm  aocrr 
madam,  but  I'm  not  that  kind  of  guy.  I'm 
a  secretary,  not  a  sex-object."  Believe  me, 
ducky,  you  alnt  even  a  secretary. 

O****"  got  to  lay  It  on  the  line  with  these 
^""fB'  ortha  neat  thing  you  know  tbeyu 
stwt  Iwwntng  thalr  Jock-straps  in  the  tn- 
traya  and  reCusbig  to  shave  .  .  . 

What  waa  I  tirifiking  o<  a  awment  i«o7 
Ob  yes.  it  was  that  absurd  quotation  I  dis- 
covered from  "Byron",  one  of  their  chauvln- 
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1st  "poets "  who  said:  "Man's  k»T<e  U  oT  man's 
life  a  thing  a|iart.  'tis  wooaaa's  whale  cxaeti- 
enoa"— wUch  aaly  goaa  ta  ahow  what  auiy 
unsclenMac  little  mlAds  awa  have. 

In  fact  research  In  America  in  the  1970b 
had  already  shown  that  men  had  a  greater 
need  of  marriage  than  women.  Indeed  it  may 
seem  chUdlshly  obvlons  to  us  now,  but  way 
back  then  people  were  actually  mstonishei 
to  learn  that  the  healthiest  and  the  happl- 
est  members  of  society  were  unmarried  career 
women. 

And  tihat  statistics  had  proved  that  un- 
married career  men  formed  the  least  stable 
section  of  the  community,  all  too  prone  to 
suldde.  In  thcae  days  I  Ima^ne.  the  pave- 
meats  of  every  city  must  have  been  knee- 
deep  in  the  flattened  corpses  of  bachelors 
Who'd  gone  loopy  with  the  strain  of  it  aU  and 
had  leapt  in  droves  out  of  t^itb-etoreT 
windows.  '' 

Poor  dears;  if  only  society  had  realised 
earUer  that  what  man's  nature  cried  out  tor 
was  not  the  key  to  the  executive  washroom, 
but  the  right  to  stay  at  home  bakteg  fWiy- 
cakes  and  soaking  bis  wife's  smaUs.  fie  aiacb 
human  tragedy  coidd  hava  been  averted  . , . 
Of  course  there  were,  eren  la  t3*oaa  primi- 
tive days,  some  pioneerii«  Steters  In  chane- 
women  like  one  Margery  Hurst  who  zaa  aa 
employment  agency,  and  an  Azidree  Qrentell 
who  was  IxMB  of  a  "cosmetics"  firm  called 
"Elizabeth  Arden"  (apparently  we  used  to 
"palijt"  our  faces  then,  much  as  men  ro<«e 
their  biceps  today).  Their  canonisation  Is 
underway  now  .  .  . 

This  is  geUlng  beyond  a  Joke:  111  hava  to 
send  tor  Securtty  to  winkle  young  Saitth  out 
of  his  hldeyhole.  He's  even  aUIler,  you  know, 
and  not  half  as  toothsome,  as  that  lovely 
young  Jeffrey  who  "temped"  for  me  last 
summer. 

Of  course  randy  old  Tvoime  In  Marketing 
snapped  that  little  morsel  up.  married  "him 
and  carted  him  off  to  her  blJou  pad  In  Blck- 
mansworth.  Wonder  what  he  looks  Uke  these 
days:  probably  fat  and  frowsy  with  butter 
In  his  hair  and  porridge  all  over  his  pinny. 
They  all  seem  to  end  up  that  way. 

Take  George.  Not  bad  when  he  won  our 
"Mister  Consolidated"  contest  ail  those  yean 
ago.  Now  he  does  nothing  but  moan  about 
how  the  "romance  has  gone  out  of  om-  mar- 
riage". 

Yet  what's  his  reaction  when  I  buy  Vitm 
some  leopard^kln  "Home  of  the  Wb<^>per" 
briefs?  Accuses  me  of  being  "typically  crude," 
tells  me  I  can  keep  that  sort  of  thing  tor  my 
fancy  boys,  and  stomps  off  to  swop  them  for 
another  pair  of  his  usual  baggy  passion- 
killers.  .  .  . 

Ah,  I  think  I  hear  Mr.  Smith  returning  at 
last.  Scrumptious  little  bottom  though  that 
boy  has,  beUeve  me  I'm  actually  looking  for- 
ward to  booting  him  out  when  dear  (Md  Mr 
Blddlecombe  gets  back  from  his  hols.  Blddle- 
combe  and  his  blue-rinse  toupee  looks  like 
Godzilla  and  has  all  the  delicate  charm  of  aa 
armoured  truck,  but  at  least  he  runs  this 
office  like  a  woman,  and  what's  more,  saves 
me  from  tantrums  at  home  by  remembering 
things  like  George's  bloody  birthday. 

Which  reminds  me,  it's  little  Germalae's 
birthday  tomorrow  and  I  promised  George 
to  pick  up  her  Action  Girl  Fission-Bomb  Kit 
from  Hamleys  today.  ActuaUy,  I  worry  about 
that  girl:  she  keeps  playing  with  litUe  Fred's 
doUs. 

Why  can't  she  amuse  herself  pulling  wlags 
off  files  like  any  other  normal  girl  of  her 
age?  Naturally,  as  any  mother  in  my  po- 
sition would,  I  dream  one  day  of  seeing  my 
daughter  on  the  board  of  Conscdidatad  Ball- 
breakers  Inc.,  and  this  kind  oT  paternal  be- 
haviour l»  not  encouraging.  .  , 

Ah,  Mr  Smithl  Are  we  feeling  better  now? 
Good.  I  teU  you  what,  to  show  there  are  no 
hard  feelings,  how's  about  you'm  and  me's 
having  a  litUe  driakle  together  tbia  ev«ali«? 
Mmmiwm?  Wall,  youll  Juat  have  to  teil  your 
wife  you're  wooing  late  at  tiie  office,  won't 
you?  .  .  . 
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INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and   100/20   =    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  r:^  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =1  5  0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum  resolution  is  between   39.5    and   50  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  arc  to  be  avoided. 
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SENATE— 7^/iMrsrfay,  October  SO,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  It  is  the  very  distinct 
pleasure  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
to  introduce  the  guest  Chaplain,  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Most  Reverend  John  A. 
Marshall,  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Burlington,  Vt.,  who  will  offer  a  prayer. 


PRAYER 

The  Most  Reverend  John  A.  Marshall, 
bishop  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

God,  Our  Father,  Creator  of  all  men, 
we  beseech  You  to  assist  those  who  have 
been  entrusted  with  securing  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  all  the  citizens  of  our 
land. 

Bless  them  with  the  gifts  of  knowledge 
and  understanding,  that  they  may  per- 
ceive the  true  needs  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, with  insightful  mind  and  sym- 
pathetic heart. 

Bless  them  with  the  gift  of  good  coim- 
sel  that  they  may  apply  Your  revealed 
truth  correctly  and  prudently  in  choos- 
ing from  among  the  alternative  courses 
of  action  that  are  urged  upon  them. 

Bless  them  with  the  gift  of  wisdom 
that  their  judgments  may  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  ultimate  purpose  for 
which  You  have  created  us. 

Bless  them  with  the  gift  of  fortitude 
that  in  all  they  do  they  may  act  with  a 
singular  courage,  which  Is  fully  present 
only  in  those  who  believe  in  Your 
promises  and  trustingly  walk  in  Your 
ways.  Psalms  128;  Galatians  3:  9. 

Bless  them  with  the  gift  of  piety  that 
they  may  be  faithful  to  You  in  their 
personal  lives. 

Bless  our  legislators  with  all  these  gifts, 
O  Lord,  we  pray,  so  that  in  the  public 
spotlight  as  they  are,  they  may  give  us 
not  only  political  leadership,  but  leader- 
ship also  in  the  Way  and  the  Truth  and 
the  Life  that  You  will  us  to  follow.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  l^lslatlve  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.8.   Senate, 

PRESIOEirr  PRO  TBMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C..  October  30,  1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Patrick  J. 
Leaht,  a  Senat<Mr  from  the  State  of  Vemxait, 
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to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James   O.   Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LEAHY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE   JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  October  29,  1975,  be  dis- 
pensed witJh. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

Th3  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S   DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(All  nominations  confirmed  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MRS.  HOPE  NAMGYAL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
423.  S.  1699. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1699)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hope  Namgyal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  in  line  8,  after  "Act"  strike 
out  "or  before  any  diplomatic  or  consu- 
lar oflBcer  of  the  United  States  abroad,". 

On  page  2,  in  line  2,  strike  out  "loss." 
and  insert: 

loss:  Provided,  That  nothing  contained 
herein  or  in  any  other  provision  of  law  shall 
be  construed  as  conferring  United  States 
citizenship  retroactively  upon  the  said  Mrs. 
Hope  Namgyal  during  any  period  in  which 
she  was  not  a  citizen. 

Sec.  2.  The  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337 
of  the  Act  shall  be  entered  in  the  records 
of  the  n^n^jrallzatlon  court,  and  a  certified 
copy  of  the  proceedings  under  the  seal  of 
the  court  shall  be  delivered  to  the  said  Mrs.  .  ^ 
Hope  Namgyal  upon  payment  of  the  $25  \ 
naturalization  fee,  which  certified  copy  shall 
be  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  therein  before 
any  court  of  record  or  Judicial  tribunal,  or 
in  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Mrs. 
Hope  Namgyal,  who  lost  United  States  citi- 
zenship under  the  provisions  of  section  349 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  may 
be  naturalized  by  taking  prior  to  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  before 
any  court  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
section  310  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  abroad,  the 
oaths  prescribed  by  section  337  of  the  said 
Act.  Prom  and  after  naturalization  under 
this  Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Hope  Namgyal  shall 
have  the  same  citizenship  status  as  that 
which  existed  Immediately  prior  to  its  loss: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  herein  or 
in  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be  con- 
strued as  conferring  United  States  citizen- 
ship retroactively  upon  the  said  Mrs.  Hope 
Namgyal  during  any  period  In  which  she  was 
not  a  citizen. 

Sec.  2.  The  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337 
of  the  Act  shall  be  entered  In  the  records 
of  the  naturidlzation  court,  and  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  proceedings  under  the  seal 
of  the  court  shall  be  delivered  to  the  said 
Mrs.  Hope  Namgyal  upon  payment  of  the 
$25  naturalization  fee,  which  certified  copy 
shall  be  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  there- 
in before  any  court  of  record  or  judicial 
tribunal,  or  In  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  aovemment  of  the  United  States. 
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The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
ioD  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
unoidmeDt. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
a. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
;lon  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
■eadlng  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
or  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
ime,  and  passed. 


ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION  TO 
BE  TAKEN  DURINO  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
1  manlmous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
oumment  of  the  Senate  from  today 
1  mtll  next  Monday,  the  Secretary  of  the 
1  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
J  ages  from  the  House  and  that  the  Vice 
]  "resident,  President  pro  tempore,  and 
.  ictlng  President  pro  tempore  be  au- 
1  lorlzed  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
.  olnt  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
( bjectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  BAILOUT 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  said 
lat  getting  a  matter  settled  can  some- 
t  mes  be  more  Important  than  how  it  is 
s^tUed. 

Speaking  realistically,  with  his  clear 
satement  on  yesterday,  the  President 
Y  as  settled  and  put  to  rest  the  question 
whether  the  Federal  Government  will 
h  iH  out  New  York  City  to  prevent  its  de- 
f  lult  on  financial  obligations. 

I  liappen  to  believe  also  that  it  was 

settled   right,   that   the   President  has 

the  right  course — a  course  that 

ujtoiately  will  serve  the  best  interests  of 

Yort  City  and  the  country  as  a 


tken 
u  tlm 
hew 
%  hole. 


A  situation  that  was  muddled  and  con- 

ised  has  now  been  clarified.  ITie  Federal 
C  ovemment  is  not  going  to  bail  out  the 
"  ty  of  New  York. 

I  dp  not  know  what  will  happen  this 
nomlng  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Bmklng,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
B  it,  in  any  event,  if  a  ball  out  bill  should 
b  reported,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  passed 
b:  both  Houses  of  Congress.  If  it  should 
b<  passed,  the  President  Is  committed  to 
v<to  it.  tmd  such  a  veto  could  not  be 
o^  errldden. 

I  believe  that  considerable  benefit  and 
g<  od  can  fiow  from  the  certainty  now  In 
tl  e  picture.  The  city  fathers  of  New  York 
cin.  and  should,  turn  off  the  political 
X)  etoric,  and  get  about  the  business  of 
a<  dressing  the  financial  problems  of  New 
Y  rrk.  Instead  of  lobbying,  they  ought  to 
sr  end  their  time  trying  to  make  the  best 
oi  It  <rf  the  mess  they  and  others  have  cre- 
aisd. 

Now.  Investors  around  the  country  are 
(  longer  confused  or  muddled.  They 
ki  ow  they  cannot  buy  hl^  risk,  high  in- 
te  tst  bonds  from  pooily  managed  mu- 
nl  dP«JttieB  and  ezpeet  tbat  the  FMeral 
O  »venunent  win  come  In  to  guarantee 
813  sh  bonds. 

Vow.  the  officers  of  well-managed  mu- 
ni ilpallties  can  expect  that  their  bonds 
wi  J  be  appropriately  recognized  and  pur- 
cbased   wltli   more   favorable   interest 


rates.  It  will  now  be  clear  that  sound 
fiscal  management  does  pay  off,  and  that 
Irresponsible  management  does  not. 

To  be  svse,  the  President's  statement 
on  yesterday  was  bitter  medicine,  in  a 
sense,  for  New  York  City.  But  it  was  the 
right  medicine  for  New  York  City  and 
for  the  country. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  certainly  is  quali- 
fied to  judge  and  reflect  attitude  in  the 
Investment  and  financial  community,  is 
applauding  the  President  editorially  to- 
day for  his  statement  yesterday. 

The  Journal's  lead  editorial  is  entitled 
"The  E>utch  Uncle  President."  It  is  most 
interesting  because,  although  he  is  not  of 
Dutch  ancestry  himself.  President  Tord 
comes  out  of  a  congressional  district 
where  a  great  number  of  the  citizens — 
constituents  he  formerly  represented  as 
a  Congressman — are  Dutch.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  coming  from  such  an  area,  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  take 
on  characteristics  and  attitudes  that 
qualify  him  now  to  be  called  a  Dutch 
Uncle. 

In  my  view,  the  position  he  has  taken 
with  respect  to  New  York  City  is  coura- 
geous and  responsible  and  If  there  Is 
anjrthlng  we  need  during  this  most  diffi- 
cult period  in  our  history,  it  is  a  coura- 
geous and  responsible  President  to  lead 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Wall 
Street  JoiuTial  editorial  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  29,  1975] 
The  Ddtch  Unclk  President 
President  Port's  Dutch  uncle  lecture  to 
past  and  present  managers  of  New  York's 
finances  yesterday  was  highly  appropriate; 
anyone  who  thinks  It  was  political  opportun- 
ism should  reexamine  the  Issue.  (The  Presi- 
dent's speech  Is  excerpted  elsewhere  on  this 
page.) 

The  refusal  of  the  President,  and  the  un- 
willingness of  much  of  Ck>ngress  to  give  New 
York  a  federal  bailout  loan  or  loan  guarantee 
la  not  based  on  rednecked  prejudice.  Wash- 
ington has  been  more  than  generous  to  New 
York  over  the  last  decade— that's  one  root 
of  the  city's  problems. 
Rather,  the  President's  Invitation  to  New 

York  to  commit  voluntary  bankruptcy and 

his  proposals  tat  removing  some  of  the  legal 
stlckerbushes  on  that  path— Is  the  only  ra- 
tional stance.  And  whUe  he  displayed  a 
marked  animus  towards  those  who  have  mis- 
managed the  city,  that  does  not  imply  an 
animus  towards  the  people  of  New  York. 

However,  the  President's  warning  that 
there  U  no  painless  cure  for  the  city's  prob- 
lems should  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  the 
people  of  New  York,  particularly  its  middle 
class.  There  Is  no  prospect  that  New  York 
can  balance  Its  budget  without  a  drastic  and 
painful  reorganization. 

It  must  restore  its  tax  base  by  removing  ■ 
rent  controls  and  eliminating  tax  forgive- 
ness on  large  parcels  of  middle  class  hous- 
ing. A  moratorlimi  on  debt  service  that  would 
be  likely  imder  bankruptcy  would  afflict  mid- 
dle and  upper  Income  holders  of  the  city's 
securities.  The  reorganization  will  have  to 
restructure  debt  to  reduce  short-term  obli- 
gations. 

And  the  city's  vast  work  force  wUl  be  hit  by 
further  Job  reductions  and  a  pressing  need 
to  rewrite  the  city's  pension  contracts  Ero- 
sion of  the  tax  base,  the  heavy  burden  at 
short-term  debt  and  unreasonably  genwous 


salaries  and  pension  benefits  are  the  key  to 
the  city's  budget  problems.  If  you  total  up 
the  constituency  that  will  be  affected  by  an 
effective  reorganization  on  these  three  fronts 
you  have  the  answer  to  why  New  York  City 
and  state  politicians  have  not  dealt  with  re- 
organization themselves. 

None  of  these  measures  would  necessarily 
cast  further  burtens  on  the  poor.  The  claims 
that  the  city  got  Into  Ita  mees  through  com- 
passion are  mainly  nonsense.  It  got  Into  th€f 
mess  mainly  through  self-indulgence. 

The  reasons  the  President  cited  for  not 
baUlng  out  the  city  are  based  on  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  major  Importcmce.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  cities  remain,  legally,  creatures 
of  the  states,  and  not  become  wards  of  the 
federal  government.  Washington  already  Is 
too  much  ten^ted  to  inflate  the  currency  to 
cover  debts.  Americans  are  paying  a  10%  in- 
flation tax  on  top  of  all  their  other  taxes  be- 
cause of  that  tendency.  To  give  the  cities 
access  to  the  federal  money  machine  would 
Invite  the  kind  of  currency  Inflation  that  can 
wreck  a  modem  Indiistrlal  economy. 

There  is  a  moral  issue  as  well.  The  man- 
agers of  New  York's  flnances  have  been  guilty 
of  practices  that  would  land  a  private  busi- 
nessman in  Jail.  They  have  concealed  exten- 
sive dipping  into  borrowed  capital  to  meet 
current  expenses.  They  have  claimed  flctl- 
tlous  backing  for  securities.  The  only  way  to 
restore  standards  for  good  conduct  In  gov- 
ernment is  to  condemn  this  sort  of  thing,  as 
the  President  did. 

The  strong  adherence  to  moral  and  eco- 
nomic fimdamentals  In  the  President's  ad- 
dress Is  salutary.  He  promised  to  veto  any 
federal  loan  guarantee  that  might  get 
through  Congress.  He  faced  up  to  Mayor 
Beame's  predictions  of  catastrophes  that 
would  result  from  bankruptcy.  He  is  willing 
to  let  banks  and  other  Investors  suffer  for 
their  bad  judgments.  Interestingly  enough, 
financial  markets  did  not  collapse  on  this 
show  of  spirit.  The  Dow  Jones  Industrials  Im- 
proved slightly  just  before  the  speech  and 
slipped  back  later,  but  not  badly.  Industrial 
bonds  were  firm.  Treasury  bill  Interest  rates 
declined.  There  was  some  stlllng  of  munici- 
pals. None  of  this  should  be  surprising.  Any 
securities  markets  jitters  were  balanced 
against  the  tonic  effect  of  gettlnf,  something 
more  than  Up  service  to  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples from  Washington. 

If  New  York  defaults  in  mid-November  the 
President's  proposed  new  Chapter  16  for  the 
federal  bankruptcy  law,  assuming  it  passes 
Congress,  will  set  up  procedures  to  avoid  an 
explosion  of  creditor  litigation.  It  will  put 
reorganization  In  the  hands  of  a  federal 
Judge.  But  that  does  not  mean  there  wotild 
be  no  further  problems  ahead.  The  political 
process  won't  have  ended.  There  will  still  be 
resistance  from  city  and  state  politicians  to 
some  of  the  more  painful  steps  towards  re- 
organization. There  could  be  strife  among 
municipal  employes.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  dty  could  seU  short-term  fi- 
nancing certificates,  even  under  court  su- 
pervision. 

But  for  the  moment,  the  President  has 
adopted  the  only  proper  stance.  The  Dutch 
uncle  lecture  was  overdue,  not  only  for  New 
York  but  for  the  entire  coimtry. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverk)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  member  of 
my  staff,  Mr.  Owen  Donley,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Senator  Nelson's  staff.  Mr.  War- 


ren Sawhill,  be  permitted  access  to  the 
fioor  during  the  next  45  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


YOUNG  FARMERS'  HOMESTEAD  ACT 
OF  197&— S.  2589 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  long  been  concerned,  sus  have  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  family  farm  in  the  United 
States.  In  many  respects  this  has  been 
the  basis  of  our  economic  structure  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing parts  of  virtually  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

This  morning,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Rural  Electrification,  which  is  the  leg- 
islative committee  that  considers  mat- 
ters relating  to  financial  assistance  and 
credit  for  farmers  and  ranchers,  I  rise 
to  Introduce  the  Young  Farmers'  Home- 
stead Act  of  1975. 

This  is  a  bill  to  insure  opportunities 
to  young  farmers  to  begin  farming,  and 
I  welcome  the  cosponsorship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) together  with  our  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  been 
working  on  this  concept  during  all  the 
years  he  has  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, my  junior  colleague  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abottrezk)  ,  Mr.  Hart  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  and  Mr.  Clark,  who  have  also 
joined  with  us  in  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  speaking 
for  some  time  about  the  need  for  ex- 
panded credit  to  encourage  young  men 
to  enter  farming  as  a  way  of  life. 

But  the  fact  is  that  there  are  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  facing  a  young 
family  that  would  like  to  acquire  and 
operate  a  farm  or  a  ranch  as  a  family 
unit. 

In  these  days  of  high  land  values,  ex- 
pensive machinery,  now  high  energy 
costs,  the  tripling  of  the  price  of  fertil- 
izer and  other  farm  chemicals,  it  is  sim- 
ply impossible  for  many  young  farmers 
to  meet  conventional  credit  concepts  of 
incurring  a  sizable  indebtedness.  That 
indebtedne^  stems  from  two  factors: 
First  of  all,  the  land  acquisition  costs, 
and  then,  second,  the  operational  capital. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
today  it  costs  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars to  get  started  on  a  viable  farm  unit. 
Today,  the  average  age  of  an  American 
farmer  is  more  than  50  years,  and  projec- 
tions show  farm  unit  numbers  steadily 
declining.  Some  estimates  say  we  will  lose 
anywhere  from  200,000  to  400,000  farms 
over  the  next  20  years. 

There  is  one  USDA  study  that  has  come 
to  my  attention,  that  puts  forth  a  projec- 
tion that  we  may  be  down  to  about  1  mil- 
lion farm  units  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, if  present  trends  continue.  One  of 
the  reasons  is  that  our  younger  families 
simply  do  not  have  any  way  to  get  started 
In  agriculture. 

Commercial  rural  banks,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  have  been  the 
backbone  of  our  farm  credit  system.  I 


think  they  have  generally  done  a  good 
job  within  the  limits  of  their  capabilities. 

I  am  thus  not  suggesting  that  we  re- 
place those  credit  agencies  that  we  have 
today  but  simply  deal  with  the  very  real 
problem  with  which  all  of  us  from  the 
agricultural  States  are  aware.  It  is  not 
only  New  York  City  that  is  having  trouble 
meeting  its  bills  these  days. 

Most  of  the  legislation  referred  to  my 
subcommittee  merely  amends  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  allow  the  Government  to  increase 
the  dollar  amount  farmers  can  borrow, 
but  what  that  does  in  many  cases,  Mr. 
President,  is  simply  to  put  them  further 
into  debt  and  to  agree  to  extend  their 
economic  bondage.  To  me  this  serves  only 
a  very  limited  function  and  not  a  par- 
ticularly desirable  one  at  that. 

The  genesis  of  the  legislation  that  we 
are  introducing  this  morning  is  an  ex- 
periment that  was  started  in  Saskatche- 
wan in  1972.  Our  legislation  does  not  go 
quite  as  far  as  the  experiment  in  Sas- 
katchewan. But  in  all  fairness,  that  ex- 
periment deserves  credit  for  triggering 
the  proposal  we  are  making  this  morning. 

Late  last  week  I  traveled  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  on  A'gricul- 
ture,  to  Regina,  the  capital  of  Saskatche- 
wan, and  I  consulted  at  some  length  there 
with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  his 
staff,  with  officials  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Land  Bank  Commission,  and  also  I  went 
out  into  the  field  and  visited  with  a 
number  of  farmers  who  are  participat- 
ing in  this  program.  They  now  have  some 
1,400  farm  families  in  Saskatchewan  who 
have  leased  a  half-million  acres  of  land 
in  individual  family-sized  units  from  the 
Saskatchewan  land  bank.  The  way  it 
operates  is  the  government  purchases 
the  land  at  market  values,  and  then  they 
offer  it  in  a  leasing  arrangement  to  a 
bona  fide  family  farmer.  After  a  period 
of  5  years,  if  he  wants  to  buy  the  land 
he  has  an  option  to  start  making  pay- 
ments on  it.  If  he  does  not  want  to  do 
that  he  can  continue  to  lease  the  land. 
But  one  thing  it  has  accomplished  is  to 
get  young  farmers  on  the  land  who  would 
otherwise  be  forced  into  already  over- 
crowded cities,  and  it  prevents  the  steady 
acquisition  of  land  by  corporations  or  by 
high  income  individuals. 

The  thrust  of  the  legislation  that  we 
are  offering  here  this  morning  would 
create  a  Federal  Farm  Assistance  Corpo- 
ration within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. We  are  not  talking  about 
building  up  a  large  new  bureaucracy  but 
a  small  board  that  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  purchase  family-sized  farm 
and  ranch  units  in  the  open  market  and 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  pay  in 
excess  of  appraisals  made  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

That  Board,  in  turn,  would  lease  the 
farms  to  qualified  young  fanners  for  a 
term  of  7  years.  The  farmers,  in  effect 
would  pay  cash  rent  and  that  rent  would 
be  a  combination  of  the  real  estate  taxes, 
plus  the  Interest  carrying  charges,  and 
after  a  period  of  7  years,  the  Govern- 
ment corporation  would  then  s^  the 
unit  to  the  fsumer,  financing  it  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  or 
through  regular  commercial  channel. 

In  any  event,  for  the  first  7  years,  the 


yoimg  farm  family  would  be  free  of  any 
down  payment.  They  would  be  free  of 
making  any  payments  on  tiie  principal. 
Under  present  projections,  with  farm 
land  appreciating  at  a  rate  of  about  10 
percent  a  year,  it  is  obvious  that  at  the 
end  of  a  7-year  period,  land  is  going  to 
be  worth  considerably  more  than  it  was 
at  the  time  the  (jovemment  leased  it  to 
the  family.  So  the  sale  to  the  young 
farmer  would  be  at  75  percent  of  the 
appreciated  value  of  the  land.  That 
would  have  the  effect  to  triggering  an 
automatic  25  percent  equity  on  the  part 
of  the  farm  family  for  financing  pur- 
poses. 

The  legislation  would  require  no  ulti- 
mate outlay  of  Federal  dollars.  Since  the 
corporation  would  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  at  prevailing  (jiovernment  rates, 
it  would  have  title  to  the  land  during  the 
course  of  the  lease,  and  it  would  sell  it 
at  75  percent  of  its  appreciated  value. 
So  there  is  no  ultimate  budget  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  complete  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2589 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Young  Farmers' 
Homestead  Act  of   1975." 

FINDrNGS    AND    PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
escalating  cost  of  land,  farm  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  operating  ct4>ltal  has  made  it 
virtually  Impossible  in  most  cases  for  young 
people  to  enter  Into  farming  as  a  career; 
that  neither  the  Oovernment  nor  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  able  to  meet  the  financial  re- 
quirements necessary  to  permit  young  peo- 
ple of  ortinary  means  to  engage  In  farming 
on  a  career  basis;  and  that  It  Is  essential 
for  the  Federal  Qoverrunent  to  provide  a 
new  program  of  assistance  If  the  famUy 
farm  system  Is  to  be  perpetuated  In  the 
United  States. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  the  assistance  necessary  to 
permit  and  encourage  young  people  to  en- 
gage In  farming  as  a  career. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    FEDERAL    FARM    ASSISTANCX 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  In  orter  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  there  is  established  as  an  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Farm 
Assistance  Corporation  (hereinafter  called 
the  "Corporation" ) .  The  principal  office  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  there  may  be  branch 
offices  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  as  au- 
thorized in  this  Act. 

MANAGEMENT    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  (at  The  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors (hereinafter  called  the  "Board").  The 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  who 
subscribe  to  the  objectives  of  the  Act,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  more 
than  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
members  of  one  political  party. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  four  years,  except  that 
(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fiU  a  vacancy 
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xcurrtng  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
lor  which  his  predeceaaor  wae  appointed  shall 
M  mppolnteA  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
uid  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  members  first 
Eaklng  office  shaU  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
Prealdmt  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at 
;he  end  of  two  years,  two  at  the  end  of  three 
rears,  and  two  at  the  end  of  four  years. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  Board  so  long  as  there 
in  three  members  in  office  shall  not  impair 
he  powers  of  the  Board  to  execute  the  func- 
lons  of  the  Corporation,  and  three  members 
if  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
h<  transaction  of  the  bxialness  of  the  Board. 

(d)  With  the  exception  of  the  Adminlstra- 
or  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  no 

I  ifflcer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
1  le  eligible  for  appointment  as  a  member  of 
1  be  Board.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
1  'aid  such  conqtenaation  for  their  services  as 
I  Irectors  as  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture  shall 
(  etermlne,  but  such  compensation  shall  not 
« xceed  tlSO.OO  per  day  each  when  actually 

<  pgaged  in  the  business  of  the  Board  plus 
1  ravel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
I  ubslstence.  as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
1  Itle  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 

<  lovemment  employed  intermittently. 

(e)  There  shall  be  a  manager  of  the  Cor- 
I  oration  who  shall  be  its  chief  executive  offl- 
e  er,  with  such  power  and  authority  as  may  be 
e  inferred  upon  him  by  the  Board.  The  man- 

"T  shall  be  ^pointed  by,  and  hold  office  at 
pleasure  of,  the  Board,  and  Shall  be  com- 
p  ensated  annually  at  rates  equal  to  thoee 
~nid  assistant  secretaries. 

Sxc.  6.  The  Corporation — 

(1)  shall  have  succession  in  Its  corporate 
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aid 
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(2)  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
84«1.  which  shaU  be  JudlclaUy  noticed; 

(3)  may  sue  and  be  sued  In  its  corporate 
in  any  court  of  record  of  a  State  having 
"'  Jurisdiction,  or  in  any  United  States 

court,  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby  con- 

upon  such  district  court  to  determine 

controversies    without   regard   to   the 

It  in  controversy,  but  no  attachment, 

1]  Junction,    garnishment,    or   other   similar 

-^-Teas,  mesne  or  final,  shaU  be  issued  against 

Corporation  or  its  property; 

(4)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
les  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 

whldH  its  buslneas  may  be  conducted  and 

powers  granted  to  it   by  law  may  be 

Elaed  and  enjoyed; 

(6)  ShaU  be  enUUed  to  the  free  use  of  the 

"ted  States  malls  in  the  same  manner  as 

other  executlye  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 

>nt: 

(6)  with  the  consent  of  any  board,  com- 
'     ,  Independent  establishment,  or  ex- 

ttopertment  of  the  Oovemment,  In- 

_  any  field  service  thereof,  may  avail 

of  the  use  of  information,  services,  fa- 

~    c^Bdals,   and  employees  thereof  in 

_     _  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(7)  aball  determine  the  character  of  and 
»  neceaalty  for  Its  obligations  and  expendl- 

tirea  under  this  Act  and  the  manner  in 
wl  dch  they  shaU  be  Incurred,  allowed,  and 
P<Ul; 
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(8)  ShaU  have  authority  to  make  final  and 
'~-«"ilve  settlement  and  adjustment  of  any 
by  or  against  the  Corpwation  or  the 
ta  (tf  Its  fiscal  oflleers; 
(»)  may,  without  regard  to  any  other  pro- 
ton of  law,  negotUte  for,  purchase,  and 
real  property  as  authorized  by  this  Act; 

t^O)  "JuiU  have  such  powers  as  may  be 
""yy  c  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of 
powers  herein  specifically  ctmferred  upon 
Corporation  and  all  such  incidental  pow- 
■a  are  customary  In  oorporatlcHis  gen- 


eriUy. 


raaeoMMu, 

«.  (a)  The  Board  shaU  i^ypoint  such 

and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 

the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 

In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
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fa 
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slons  of  Utle  5,  Umted  States  Code,  define 
their  authority  and  duties,  and  delegate  to 
them  such  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Cor- 
poration as  it  may  determine. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Board  ShaU  utlliae  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  personnel,  services,  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Stabiliza- 
tion Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  may, 
whenever  essential  to  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  program  provided  for  in  this  Act,  es- 
tablish one  or  more  branch  offices  through- 
out the  United  States. 

LAND  PtTSCHASI  AMD  LEASE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  for  and  purchase  farm  land  or 
units  which  may  come  on  the  market  from 
time  to  time.  In  no  case  may  the  Corpora- 
tion purchase  any  farm  imit  (meaning  land 
and  buildings)  which  cost  in  excess  of  $200,- 
000,  provided  that  the  Corporation  may  pur- 
chase farms  or  ranches  of  any  size  for  sub- 
division into  units  of  no  more  than  $200,000 
in  value. 

(b)  Any  farm  unit  acquired  by  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  made  available  for  lease,  and 
subsequently  for  sale,  as  herein  provided. 

(c)  A  farm  unit  may  be  leased  to  an  eligi- 
ble applicant  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  seven  years. 

(d)  The  amount  of  rent  charged  for  the 
rental  of  any  farm  unit  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Corporation  so  as  to  cover  the  cost 
of  all  real  estate  or  other  taxes  levied  against 
such  farm  unit  during  the  term  of  the  lease 
by  Federal  or  State  taxing  authorities  plus 
an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Cor- 
poration (on  a  pro  rata  basis)  for  debt  serv- 
ice expenses  incurred  in  acquiring  such  farm 
unit  and  shall  be  charged  and  collected  on  an 
annual  basis  as  determined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. Authority  Is  granted  to  the  Corporation 
to  adopt  variable  rental  schemes  to  take  Into 
account  both  bountiful  and  natural  disaster 
conditions. 

(e)  During  the  term  of  the  lease  the  lessee 
may  be  permitted  to  make  real  estate  Im- 
provements on  the  farm  within  a  five  acre 
area  designated  by  the  Board.  Such  improve- 
ments may  be  made  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe  and 
may  be  financed  through  private  commer- 
cial sources,  through  other  Federal  programs, 
or  by  the  Corporation  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  prt^erty  of  the  lessee  in  any  dis- 
pute between  the  Corporation  and  the  lessee. 

(f)  The  lessee  of  a  farm  unit  may  not 
sublease  the  farm  unit  except  in  extraordi- 
nary cases  approved  by  the  Board. 

(g)  The  Corporation  may  terminate  the 
lease  of  a  farm  unit  for  any  substantial  vio- 
lation of  the  lease  agreement.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  a  failure  to  pay  the  rent  or 
other  charges  required  under  the  lease  agree- 
ment. The  procedures  for  terminating  a  lease 
shall  be  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  by 
the  Board. 

(h)  One  of  the  terms  of  the  lease  agree- 
ment ShaU  provide  that  the  Corporation  shall 
have  a  Uen  on  aU  unharvested  crops  on  the 
farm  unit  for  aU  monies  owed  the  Corpora- 
tion by  the  lessee. 

(1)  A  lease  inltlaUy  entered  into  for  a  pe- 
riod of  less  than  seven  years  may  be  extended 
by  the  lessee  with  the  consent  of  the  Board 
so  long  as  the  total  term  of  the  lease  does 
not  exceed  seven  years. 

SALE    OF    FARM    UNITS 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  The  lessee  of  a  farm  imlt  may, 
at  any  time  within  sU  months  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  his  lease,  make  application  to 
the  Board  for  the  purchase  of  such  xmlt  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  lease. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  approve  such  appUca- 
tlon  for  purchase  U  it  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  lessee's  operation  of  the  farm 
unit  during  the  period  of  the  lease  and  on  the 


basis  of  such  other  factors  as  the  Board  shall 
prescribe  by  reg\Uatlon,  that  the  lessee  can 
successfTiUy  manage  and  operate  such  farm 
unit. 

(c)  The  seUing  price  of  a  farm  unit  owned 
by  the  Corporation  shall  be  determined  at  76 
percent  of  the  appraised  fair  market  value 
at  the  time  of  sale  or  the  purchase  cost  to  the 
Corporation  whichever  is  larger.  In  addition, 
capital  gains  realized  in  the  five  years  subse- 
quent to  sale  shall  be  vested  at  the  rate  of 
20  percent  jjer  year  to  the  purchaser. 

(d)  A  lessee  may  obtain  financing  through 
any  available  source,  but  in  the  event  that 
private  financing  is  not  available,  then  and 
in  that  event  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion ShaU  furnish  the  financing.  In  the  event 
the  Far-ners  Home  Administration  furnishes 
the  financing,  such  amounts  shaU  not  count 
against  the  appropriation  authorities  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

(e)  The  rate  of  interest  on  any  loan  made 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Admimstration  of  a 
farm  unit  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
rate  on  all  interest  bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  forming  a  part  of  the  pubUc 
debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  loan,  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  per 
centum,  plus  one-half  of  1  per  centtun. 

BORSOWING  ADTHORITT  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  obtain  funds  through  the  public  or  pri- 
vate sale  of  its  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  (herein  col- 
lectively called  corporation  debentures). 

(b)  Corporation  debentures  shaU  be  Is^ 
sued  at  such  times,  bear  interest  at  such 
rates,  and  contain  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  shall  determine,  ex- 
cept that  the  amount  of  corporation  deben- 
tures which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  81 
bUllon  during  the  first  year  foUowlng  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  exceed  $3 
bUllon  at  any  time  thereafter. 

(c)  Corporation  debentures  shall  be  law- 
ful investmente  and  may  be  accepted  as 
security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public 
funds,  the  investment  or  deposit  of  which 
shall  be  under  the  authority  and  control  of 
the  United  States  or  any  cdBcer  or  cheers 
thereof. 

(d)  The  Corporation  is  also  authorized  to 
issue  corporation  debentures  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  purchase  such  debentures, 
and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
any  securities  hereafter  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  here- 
after in  force,  and  the  piupoees  tot  which 
securiUes  may  be  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  or  hereafter  In 
force  are  extended  to  include  such  purchases. 
Kach  purchase  of  corporation  debentures  by 
the  Secretary  of"  the  Treasury  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  yield  on  outetandlng  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturity.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  at  such  prices  as  he  shall  determine, 
any  of  the  corporation  debentures  acquired 
by  him  under  this  subsection.  AU  purchases 
and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  such  debentures  imder  this  section  shall 
be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

DEPOSrr  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  10.  AU  money  of  the  Corporation  not 
otherwise  employed  may  be  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Umted  Stetes,  or  in  any 
bank  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, subject  to  withdrawal  by  the  Corpora- 
tion at  any  time,  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  be  Invested 
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In  obligations  of  the  United  Stetes  or  In 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
mterest  by  the  United  Stetes.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  act  as  depositories,  cus- 
todians, and  fiscal  agente  for  the  Corpora- 
tion In  the  performance  of  Ite  powers  con- 
ferred by  this  Act. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Corporation,  ite  capital,  re- 
serves, and  surplus,  and  ite  Income  and  prop- 
erty, shall  be  exempt  from  all  texatlon  now 
or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  Stetes  or 
by  any  territory,  dependency,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  by  any  Stete,  county,  municlpaUty 
or  local  texlng  authority. 

(b)  Farm  unite  acquired  by  the  Corpora- 
tion shaU  not  be  exempt  from  any  tax  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

ACCOUNTING   BY    CORPORATION 

Sec.  12.  The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times 
maintain  complete  and  accurate  books  of  ac- 
count and  shall  file  annuaUy  with  the  Secre- 
tory of  Agriculture  a  complete  report  as  to 
the  business  of  the  Corporation.  The  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  Corporation  shaU  be 
audited  at  least  once  each  year  by  the  Oen- 
eral  Accounting  Office  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  report  to  Congress,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  may  deem  ad- 
visable. Such  report  shall  not  be  made  untU 
the  Corporation  she.U  have  had  reasonable 
opportunity  to  examine  the  exceptions  and 
criticisms  of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
point  out  errors  therein,  explain  or  answer 
the  same,  and  to  file  a  stetement  which  shall 
be  submitted  by  the  Comptroller  General 
with  his  report. 

AOVtSORT    COUNCIL 

Sec  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  councU  to  advise 
the  Board  regarding  the  administration  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  obtain  an  advisory  councU 
with  as  broad  a  national  perspective  as  prac- 
ticable, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  di- 
vide the  United  States  into  not  less  than  ten 
geographic  regions  and  appoint  two  indi- 
viduals to  the  councU  from  each  such  region 
of  which  one  shall  be  engaged  in  farming  as 
a  fuU-time  occupation  and  the  other  to  be 
one  who  has  an  interest  In  Rural  America. 

(c)  Individuals  appointed  to  the  Advisory 
Council  shall  serve  for  such  period  and  for 
such  compensation  and  expenses  which  shall 
be  reasonable  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  and  shaU  meet 
up>on  the  call  of  the  Board  but  not  fewer  than 
four  regularly  scheduled  meetings  each  cal- 
endar year  two  of  which  are  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  D.C. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  section  the  functions  of  the  Advisory 
CouncU  ShaU  include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to— 

(1)  advising  the  Board  on  what  the  eli- 
gibility qualifications  should  be  for  leasing 
farm  units  under  this  Act,  including  maxi- 
mum net  Income  and  net  worth; 

(2)  recommending  the  methods  for  de- 
termining the  net  income  and  net  worth  of 
lease  applicants  under  this  Act; 

(3)  advising  the  Board  regarding  the  farm 
or  ranch  training  or  experience  that  shoiUd 
be  required  for  leasing  a  farm  unit  under 
this  Act; 

(4)  advising  the  Board  regarding  the  terms 
and  conditions  that  should  be  included  In 
leasing  agreemente  entered  mto  imder  this 
Act. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Sec.  14.  The  Board  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  or  before  February  1  of  each  year  on  the 


operations  of  the  Corporation  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  The  Board  shall  include  in 
such  report  a  statement  of  poUcy  regarding 
the  operation  of  the  Corporation  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  statement  of  poUcy  shaU 
become  effective  30  days  after  the  submis- 
sion thereof  to  such  committees  and  publi- 
cation In  the  Federal  Register  unless  within 
such  30  day  period  one  or  both  of  such 
committees  adopt  a  resolution  disapproving 
such  stetement  of  poUcy. 

RIOHT  TO  AMEND 

Sec.  16.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  hereby  reserved. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  In  excess  of  $- 


for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1,  1976,  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  operating  and  administrative  coete  of  the 
Corporation,  which  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
Corporation  in  such  amounte  and  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  determine. 

CRIMINAL    PROVISIONS    APPUCABLE    TO    FEDERAL 
FARM  ASSISTANCE  CORPORATION 

Sec.  17.  Sections  667,  668,  1006,  and  1014  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  "Federal  Farm  Assist- 
ance Corporation."  Immediately  after  "Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Act,"  each  time  the  latter 
term  appears  in  each  such  section. 
Young  Farmers'  Homestead  Act  op  1975 
Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Purpose:  To  provide 
assistance  to  encourage  young  farmers  to 
enter  farming  as  a  career. 

Sec.  3.  Creates  a  body  corporate  within  the 
USDA  known  as  the  Federal  Farm  Assistance 
Corporation  with  principal  office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Sec.  4.  Provides  that  the  Corporation  be 
managed  by  a  Board  of  five  members  who 
subscribe  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  With  the  exception  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, Board  members  shall  not  be  govern- 
ment employees.  The  Corporation  shall  have 
a  manager. 

Sec.  5.  General  Powers:  Normal  corporate 
powers. 

Sec.  6.  Personnel:  Adequate  staffing  to- 
gether with  resources  of  PmHA,  ASCS,  SCS, 
and  FCIC. 

Sec.  7.  Land  Purchase  and  Lease  Program: 
Authorized  to  purchase  farm  land  as  it  comes 
on  the  market  at  prices  no  higher  than  FmHA 
appraisal  in  unite  not  to  exceed  $200,000  or 
larger  unite  broken  down  to  $200,000  imite. 
Authority  to  lease  to  young  farmers  from  2  to 
7  year  periods  at  cash  rental  based  on  real 
estate  taxes  plus  carrying  charges  of  money. 
Cancellation  clause  for  nonpayment  of  rent 
and  under  regulations  adopted  by  Board. 

Sec.  8.  Sale  of  Farm  Unite:  Corporation 
may  seU  to  lessee  diirlng  term  of  lease  or 
must  sell  upon  expiration.  Sale  price  to  be 
76  percent  of  appraised  value  at  time  of  sale 
or  acquisition  costs  whichever  is  higher.  Land 
wiU  Ukely  appreciate  in  value  and  lessee  will 
be  given  25  percent  equity  In  the  apprecia- 
tion to  qualify  for  conventional  or  FmHA  fi- 
nancing as  "sweat  value"  during  term  of 
lease.  To  prevent  windfall  profit  in  quick 
resale,  capital  gains  over  five  years  after  sale 
vest  m  lessee — ^purchaser  at  rate  of  20  per- 
cent per  year — ^balance,  if  sold,  to  corpora- 
tion. Sale  may  be  financed  In  commercial 
channels  or  thru  FmHA.  If  through  FmHA, 
it  is  classed  as  an  off  budget  item  since  ac- 
quisition has  already  been  paid  for  with 
government  funds  (not  appropriated  as  dis- 
cussed in  Sec.  9). 

Sec.  9.  Borrowing  Authority  of  Corpora- 
tion: Through  issuance  of  private  bonds, 
debentures  or  notes  or  through  corporate 
debentures  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  who  shall 
purchase  them  and  charge  corporation  pre- 


vaUlng  government  rates.  Land  acquisition 
Is  at  no  cost  to  government  since  govern- 
ment through  corporation  owns  land  and  re- 
covers Investment  together  with  75  percent  of 
capital  appreciation  through  subsequent 
sale. 

Sees.  10,  11,  12.  Refer  to  deposit  of  funds, 
tax  exempt  status,  and  corporate  accounting. 

Sec.  13.  Provides  for  Advisory  Council  of 
20  members  appointed  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, one-half  to  be  operating  farmers  and 
one-half  to  be  others  Interested  In  rural 
America.  Council  is  to  come  from  ten  geo- 
graphic regions  and  meet  not  less  than  four 
times  a  year. 

Sec.  14.  Annual  Reporte  to  be  filed  with 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  move  ahead  with 
hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  that  we 
not  miss  this  opportunity  to  provide  a 
way  in  which  our  younger  families  can 
get  started  in  agriculture  and  remain  on 
the  land.  I  point  out  that  we  extend 
these  kinds  of  long-term,  reasonable  in- 
terest loans  to  people  in  other  countries. 
We  are  trying,  through  the  Young 
Farmers  Homestead  Act,  to  encourage 
young  farm  families  to  stay  on  the  land, 
to  operate  as  family  units.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  look  to  the  needs  of 
our  own  country  as  well. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Young 
Farmers  Homestead  Act,  as  we  call  it, 
one  day  will  take  its  place  as  an  im- 
portant companion  piece  of  legislation 
to  the  Homestead  Act  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  which  was  operating  on  the  same 
principle — that  it  weis  a  desirable  public 
policy  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  txiake  possible  the  opening  of  land 
and  the  development  and  farming  and 
ranching  of  that  land  by  independent 
family  farm  units. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  of  provid- 
ing opportunities  for  young  farmers  to 
get  into  agriculture  has  been  a  serious 
problem  for  a  good  many  years  now,  and 
over  the  years  a  number  of  us,  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  have 
made  proposals  for  low-interest  long- 
term  loans  in  order  to  enable  a  farmer's 
son  or  any  young  farmer  to  get  into  agri- 
culture. 

Finally,  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  plan  In 
Canada  came  to  my  attention,  and  as 
well,  I  know,  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovkrn)  has 
probed  into  this  matter  deeply  and  taken 
a  trip  up  there  to  see  how  the  program 
is  working,  said  I  commend  him  for  the 
time  and  effort  he  has  put  into  evaluat- 
ing this  program  and  the  proposal  he 
htis  made,  and  I  am  happy  to  Join  him 
in  it. 

In  State  after  State  the  citizenry  is 
always  amazed  to  learn  that  the  single 
largest  industry,  almost  invariably,  is 
agriculture.  That,  however,  is  the  truth — 
from  New  York  to  California,  and  in  most 
of  the  States  in  between. 

Even  more  surprising  to  the  average 
citizen  would  come  the  fact  that,  due  to 
annual  fluctuations  caused  primarily  by 
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«  lack  of  a  sound  national  acilcultural 
procram.  our  farmers  are  leaving  the 
land  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

And.  more  Importantly,  beouise  of  the 
eoonamlca  of  agriculture,  they  are  not 
being  replaced  on  the  farms  by  their  off- 
flfving  or  anyone  dse's. 

A  few  facts  from  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin  demonstrate  this  very  clearly. 
In  Wisconsin  today,  there  are  just  over 
61,000  dairy  farms,  as  compared  with 
oyer  127,000  in  1953.  The  average  age  of 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  has  been  on  the 
Increase  tor  years,  as  the  more  expe- 
rienced farmers  quit  or  retire,  and  are 
not  replaced  by  younger  men.  As  a  resiilt, 
today  80  percent  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
lann  operators  are  over  45  years  old, 
and  fully  38  percent  are  55  or  aider 
•niat  is  amasing,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
over  half  of  all  Americans  living  today 
were  bom  after  1945.  ^^ 

Ftor  years,  this  has  not  affected  con- 
sumers because  better  milk  herd  man- 
agement has  resulted  In  increased  milk- 
production  per  cow,  though  the  number 
of  farms  and  herds  declined.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances that  made  this  possible  are 
a>mlng  to  an  end.  Milk  production  in  the 
United  States  Is  leveling.,  off,  and  the 
tune  is  close  at  hand  when  our  Nation 
will  not  be  self-sufficient  in  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

That  is,  of  course,  we  will  not  be  self- 
suffldent  unless  we  recognize  the  prob- 
im  and  develop  long-range  farm  pro- 
grtuns  that  break  the  bust-and-boom  cy- 
cles that  plague  all  of  our  farmers 

This  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day will  not  cure  that  long-range  eco- 
nomic problem.  Hopefully,  the  Congress 
*JU  soon  approach  it  head  on  once  more 
and,  hopefully,  this  time  with  the  under- 
standing  cooperation  of  the  executive 
oranch. 

Meanwhile,  this  legislation  wiU  satisfy 
cme  importent  need-it  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  young  people  of  this  Na- 
tion who  wish  to  farm  to  more  easily 

SS^fho??  Preserve  for  national  p?r- 
P06«  that  land  now  in  agriculture  and 
would  make  it  easier  for  the  young  to 

is^osr''"^^"^^'^^^ 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  sav 

Trr^^^t^'^^l}'  distinguish^  inator 
from  South  Dakota,  that  I  am  dellghS 

S*n?^?^'  ^  *'***«*^  ^^  200  ?S?ago 
80  or  90  percent  of  the  Amerlcan^X 

?*L^*^J*«  figures  have  been  going 
JSTtS^Sif.J?'""  ^  ^^^  States.  wWch 
S?a^llS^^  agricultural,  that  fac- 

k«S.i^  ^  understanding  that  approxl- 

SSS^  Jt^r*°*  °'  ^«  American  ?Su- 
Aoon,  at  the  most,  is  now  eneaeed  in 

SSS^oTtS^-^^^s^^^ 

jomted  out  in  his  remarks,  that  trend 
B  stUl  continuing  downward.  If  sSs- 
hlng  Is  not  dcme  along  the  lines  which 
he  distinguished  Senator  has  suggested. 
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through  the  initiating  of  this  type  of  leg- 
islation— which  he  compares  rightly  in 
many  respects  with  the  old  Homestead 
Act — it  will  mean  that  the  farmer,  the 
individual  farmer,  the  family  type  farm- 
er, eventually  will  disappear.  What  we 
wUl  have  then  will  be  a  corporate  type  of 
fanning,  sometimes  known  as  an  agri- 
business type.  I  believe  that  would  be 
too  bad  for  the  economy  of  this  country; 
because,  while  it  probably  would  bring 
about  greater  production  through  the 
use  of  mechanical  and  other  means,  it 
would  mean  a  continuing  decline  in  the 
farm  population. 

The  Senator  is  correct  when  he  states 
that  young  farmers  today  just  do  not 
have  the  money  to  go  into  farming  or  to 
remain  In  farming,  unless  they  come 
from  a  rich  farm  family.  This  proposal 
is  one  way  by  which  we  can  Invest  In  our 
own  country  for  a  change,  do  something 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  a  very  Im- 
portant segment  of  our  population,  and 
thereby  Indicate  that  we  are  aware  of 
what  has  been  happening  and  are  trying 
to  do  something  about  It. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
look  with  favor  upon  a  proposal  of  this 
kind— and  I  think  it  should— because 
this,  in  effect,  is  a  conservative  sugges- 
tion, but  one  which  will  bear  great  fruit 
If  enacted  and  put  into  effect. 

The  Senator  has  again  rendered  a 
great  service  in  the  cause  of  his  State 
and  his  Nation,  and  I  commend  him  lam 
happy  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
biiL 

„  Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
words  this  morning.  Not  only  because  of 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  farmers  and  ranchers,  but  also  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  his  capacity  to 
look  at  problems  of  this  kind  in  a  broad 
perspective,  the  possibility  i£  enhanced 
that  other  Senators  will  join  in  support 
of  the  proposed  legislation  It  Is 
a  prudent  Investment  of  public  funds. 
It  will  not  represent  any  great  out- 
lay from  the  Treasury  at  aU;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  a  self-sustaining  pro- 
posal. So  I  am  very  hopeful  that  It  will 
receive  favorable  consideration 
^^The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
«ie  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourizk)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  i  am 
peaking  today  as  part  of  the  group  of 
Senators  that  has  cosponsored  the  Yoimg 
Farmers  Homestead  Act  of  1975.  • 

I  want  to  stress  at  the  beginning  of  my 
statement  Uiat  a  great  deal  of  research 
has  gone  into  the  preparation  of  this 
legislation.  My  office  has  devoted  many 
hours  to  studying  the  innovative  effort  to 
help  young  people  become  farmers  in  the 
Canadian  Province  of  Saskatehewan.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
my  colleague,  George  McGovebn.  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Young  Farmers 
Homestead  Act. 

This  bill  was  not  drafted  as  Just  an- 
oUier  nice  Idea  tiiat  will  not  get  any- 
where. It  was  put  together  carefully  with 
firm  commitment  to  get  serious  consid- 
eration in  the  Congress  and  with  the 


goal  of  passage  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  existed  as  a 
nation  for  nearly  200  years.  We  started 
as  a  country  dependent  upon  small  farm- 
ers, so  much  so  that  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  observed  that  "cultivators  of 
the  earth  are  Its  most  valuable  citizens." 

Our  Nation  felt  Its  commitment  to 
food  producers  was  so  important  that 
Congress,  in  1862,  passed  legislation  cre- 
ating the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  establishing 
the  Homestead  Act. 

The  Homestead  Act,  signed  Into  law 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  granted 
160  acres  of  land— free— to  people  who 
would  Uve  on  the  land  and  Improve  it. 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  today  that  our 
Government  was  once  in  the  business  of 
giving  away  land.  It  did.  and  it  did  so 
for  a  specific  purpose.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus of  the  Nation  that  Its  western  ter- 
ritories should  be  settled  and  developed 
for  agricultural  purposes  through  family- 
sized  farms.  The  country  had  a  goal,  and 
the  goal  was  accomplished  by  direct  ac- 
tion. 

Things  have  changed  drastically  since 
the  days  of  the  Homestead  Act.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  those  160-acre 
farms  have  been  absorbed  by  larger 
farms  and  fewer  farmers  and  by  corpo- 
rate and  other  nonfarm  Interests. 

As  a  nation,  we  lost  3  million  farms 
after  World  War  n.  Up  through  1970,  we 
lost  100,000  farms  a  year.  Today,  we  con- 
tinue to  lose  farms  and  ranches  and 
farmers  and  ranchers  at  an  alarming 
rate,  although  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture says  the  rate  has  been  reduced. 
The  rate  of  loss  has  gone  down  simplj- 
because  there  are  fewer  agricultural 
units  to  lose  and  fewer  farmers  to  leave 
the  farms. 

Today,  the  loss  of  farms  and  ranches 
is  complicated  by  rising  land  values  that 
have  made  it  impossible  for  young  peo- 
ple to  get  a  start  in  agriculture  unless 
they  have  access  to  family  capital. 

We  are  seeing  the  average  age  of  farm- 
ers climb  at  the  same  time  young  men 
and  women  who  have  the  kind  of  com- 
mitment it  takes  to  rim  a  farm  or  ranch 
cannot  get  the  huge  chunk  of  money  to 
buy  the  necessary  land  and  equipment 
for  even  the  most  basic,  barebones  oper- 
ation. 

I  do  not  think  there's  anything  more 
unfair  or  more  detrimental  to  our  eco- 
nomic system  than  when  people  are  will- 
ing to  work  hard,  are  willing  to  make  the 
personal  sacrifices  that  farming  and 
ranching  require  of  young  people,  and 
have  a  commitment  to  high  quality  food 
production  but  yet  are  frozen  out  of  our 
agricultural  system  simply  because  they 
don't  have  the  capital  to  get  started. 

There  is  always  debate  about  what  the 
role  of  Government  should  be  in  agricul- 
ture. Some  people  want  more  govern- 
mental involvement.  Others  want  less  or 
none.  I  think  we  have  to  make  hard  de- 
cisions now  on  the  future  role  of  Govern- 
ment In  agriculture,  and  I  think  that  role 
ought  to  be  to  protect  the  national  inter- 
est. I  see  our  national  interest  upheld 
most  strongly  by  a  family-farm  system  of 
agricultiu*,  by  a  system  that  opens  the 
door  to  young  people,  by  a  system  that 
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helps  guarantee  that  not  just  the  wealthy 
can  buy  land. 

The  Yoimg  Farmers  Homestead  Act  is 
a  fundamental  step  toward  brightening 
the  future  of  family  farm  agriculture  in 
America.  It  gives  new  hope  to  the  farm- 
ers of  tomorrow.  And  It  provides  some 
hope  for  American  consumers  who  want 
and  understand  the  benefits  of  an  agri- 
cultural system  dominated  by  family- 
sized  farms  and  ranches  rather  than  by 
gigantic  conglomerate  farm  units. 

This  bill  would  help  put  the  Nation 
on  record  in  support  of  the  entry  of 
young  people  into  agriculture,  and  It 
would  provide  a  reasonable  means  to 
keep  land  In  the  hands  of  dedicated  food 
producers. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  a  nation  that 
granted  land  free  of  charge  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  in  what  must  have 
been  the  first  major  niral  development 
effort  should  now  launch  a  program  to 
develop  rural  areas  In  the  most  positive 
way  possible — getting  young  people  on 
the  land. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  support  the  Yoimg  Farmers  Home- 
stead Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  In  supporting  the  Young 
Farmers  Homestead  Act  of  1975  which 
is  being  Introduced  today. 

As  those  of  us  who  come  from  agri- 
cultural States  well  recognize,  farming 
operations  have  changed  signiflcantiy  in 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  begin  a  farming  operation  with- 
out making  substantial  capital  invest- 
ments. 

It  is  often  not  understood  by  the  gen- 
eral public  that  a  farming  operation  to- 
day may  well  involve  investments  total- 
ing $200,000  or  even  more.  A  new 
tractor  alone  may  nm  as  much  as 
$20,000  to  $30,000.  And  the  costs  keep  hi- 
creasing  each  year. 

Some  yoimg  farmers  can  get  into  the 
business  by  taking  over  a  family  farm 
which  the  father  owned  for  many  years. 
The  young  farmer  In  effect  has  helped 
develop  this  farm  and  expand  Its  opera- 
tions. 

This  legislation  would  be  designed  for 
the  young  farmer  who  does  not  have 
such  access  to  getting  into  a  farming  op- 
eration. Most  such  young  farmers  would 
have  real  difficulty  in  getting  together 
adequate  credit  resources  in  order  to  be- 
gin a  farming  operation  today.  With  to- 
day's farmer  averaging  about  50  years 
of  age,  we  may  well  be  in  the  position 
of  having  reduced  the  number  of  farm- 
ers unless  we  are  prepared  to  take  steps 
to  provide  the  proper  Incentives  to  en- 
courage the  young  people  to  undertake 
farming  as  a  career. 

I  like  the  approach  in  this  bill  where- 
by the  young  farmer  would  have  up  to 
7  years  whereby  he  could  rent  the  farm 
acquired  by  the  proposed  new  Federal 
Farm  Assistance  Corporation.  With  to- 
day's volatile  and  hazardous  farm  econ- 
omy, we  should  not  expect  the  young 
farmer  to  prove  himself  either  a  success 
or  a  failure  in  1  or  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion addresses  an  Important  need  in  our 
agricultural  economy,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
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leagues  to  give  it  their  close  and  serious 
attention. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  next  after  the  Joint  leadership 
has  been  recognized,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  Senators  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes:  The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  is  recognized. 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  speaking  be- 
fore the  National  Press  Club  in  Washing- 
ton yesterday,  again  made  his  position 
as  to  what  should  and  should  not  be  done 
in  regard  to  the  financial  problems  facing 
New  York  City. 

President  Ford's  speech  was  a  hard- 
hitting one.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult one  for  him  to  make;  from  a  political 
point  of  view  it  was  difficult. 

New  York  City  is  the  laisest  dty  In 
our  Nation.  New  York  State  Is  the  second 
largest  State  In  our  Nation.  It  has  tre- 
mendous political  power,  and  all  of  u 
recognize  that. 

So  I  feel  that  President  Ford  showed 
«\  great  deal  of  courage,  a  great  deal  of 
political  courage.  In  the  position  he  has 
taken  on  New  York  City. 

Not  only  has  he  shown  courage,  but 
he  has  adopted  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  financially  responsible  position.  Were 
the  Federal  Government  to  ball  out  New 
York  City,  were  it  to  guarantee  Its  bonds 
from  default,  the  precedent  would  create 
a  bottomless  pit  for  American  tax  dollars. 

This  morning  on  television.  Mayor 
Abrsiham  Beame,  of  New  York,  said  the 
Federal  guarantee  of  New  York  bonds 
would  not  cost  anyone  anjrthing.  Well, 
that  Is  the  old  theory  and  philosophy  that 
has  brought  the  United  States  Itself  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptoy,  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  spend  and  spend  and 
spend,  and  It  can  run  deficit  after  deficit 
and  no  one  has  to  pay  for  It. 


In  listening  to  Mayor  Beame  this 
morning  it  impressed  me  as  being  very 
much  the  argument  of  a  bankrupt  citizen 
who  csmie  to  a  fellow  citizen  and  said, 
"Now,  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  me  any 
money;  I  am  not  asking  for  any  money. 
All  I  want  you  to  do  is  endorse  my  note. 
I  will  take  it  to  the  bank  and  get  the 
money  from  the  bank." 

Well,  Mayor  Beame  wants  the  Federal 
Government  to  endorse  New  York  City 
notes  or.  In  this  case,  bonds  when  the  city 
is  in  a  financial  position  that  makes  those 
bonds  in  default  unless  the  city  is  willing 
to  take  firm  steps  to  balance  its  budget, 
to  cut  its  expenses  and.  If  necessary,  to 
Increase  taxes.  But  the  city  does  not  want 
to  do  that.  Instead  it  wants  the  Federal 
Government  to  bail  it  out. 

President  Ford  is  being  denounced  to- 
day on  television,  in  the  newspapers,  par- 
ticularly the  New  York  Times,  for  his 
speech  of  yesterday.  Mayor  Beame  has 
been  particularly  bitter  In  his  criticism. 

Mayor  Beame,  It  seems  to  me.  and  oth- 
ers like  him,  are  using  very  extravagtmt 
statements  and,  indeed,  scare  tactics,  to 
try  to  get  the  Federal  Government  to  ball 
out  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Beame.  I  think,  Is  in  error  today  in 
his  exaggerated  statements,  just  eis  he 
was  in  error  414  years  ago,  on  April  14, 
1971.  when  he  took  strong  Issue  with  a 
Virginia  banker,  Douglas  H.  Ludeman, 
manager  of  the  municipal  bond  depart- 
ment at  United  Virginia  Bank/ State 
Planters  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  Ludeman  said  that  New  York  City 
was  in  a  very  serious  financial  condition 
and  he  urged  caution  in  the  purchase  of 
New  York  City  bonds.  That  was  41/2 
years  ago.  At  that  time.  Mayor  Beame 
was  then  comptroller  and  accused  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  had  pub- 
lished the  statement  by  the  Richmond 
banker,  of  going  all  the  way  to  Virginia 
for  a  scare  headline. 

Comptroller  Beame  said  that  rarely  in 
25  years  of  public  service  had  he  heard 
a  more  Irresponsible  statement  than  the 
comparison  of  New  York  City  and  the 
Penn  Central,  as  Mr.  Ludeman  compart 
the  city  at  that  time  with  the  then  bank- 
rupt Penn  Central  Railroad. 

I  am  reading  from  the  New  Yoric  Times 
of  April  14,  1971:  Comptroller  Beame 
said  that — 

Comparing  New  York  City  and  its  vast 
economic  strengths  with  the  Penn  Central 
was  as  "ridiculous  as  comparing  Chase-Man- 
hattan or  First  National  City,  each  with  $24 
bUUon,  with  that  UUle  bank  in  Virginia  and 
its  •544  mUllon. 

That  was  Comptroller  Beame  on 
April  14. 1971. 

Mayor  Beame  was  wrong  in  his  ap- 
praisal of  the  strength  of  the  New  York 
bonds  at  that  time  and  he  Is  wrong.  In 
my  Judgment,  In  his  extravagant  state- 
ments In  regard  to  just  what  will  happen 
if  New  York  City  defauts  on  its  bonds. 

President  Ford  stated  yesterday  In  his 
speech  that — 

The  greater  risk  Is'that  any  attempt  to 
provide  a  Federal  blank  check  for  the  leaders 
of  New  York  City  would  insure  that  no 
long-run  solution  to  the  city's  problems  wiU 
ever  occur. 

I  think  President  Ford  is  right  in  that 
assertion.  I  again  commend  the  Presi- 
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dent  for  his  forthright  position  In  re- 
ganl  to  a  baUout  for  New  Yotk  City. 

He  made  It  clear: 

I  c>n  tell  you  now  that  I  Am  inrepared  to 
veto  any  blU  that  baa  aa  Its  purpose  a  Twl- 
eral  baUout  of  New  York  City  to  prevent  a 
daCault. 

So  the  President  Is  clearly  on  record  as 
to  what  his  position  Is  and  the  senior 
Sttiator  from  Virginia  Is  prepared 
to  sui^jort  the  President  In  his  veto  of 
any  proposal  to  have  the  Federal  Oov- 
munent  guarantee  New  York  City  bonds. 

I  think  what  the  news  media  have  not 
adequately  made  clear  to  the  public  Is 
Just  what  a  default  does. 

A  default  means  that  a  city  cannot  pay 
the  bondholders  the  Interest  on  the 
bonds  at  the  present  time  and  It  Is  not 
able,  at  the  present  time,  to  pay  off  bwids 
that  might  be  coming  due  at  an  early 
date.  So  a  Federal  guarantee  of  New 
York  City  bonds  Is  a  guarantee  to  the 
bondholders — not  to  the  people  of  New 
YOTk,  but  to  the  people  who  holds  the 
bonds. 

Tliose  bonds  provide  tax-free  income. 
The  major  bondholders  are  the  banks. 
The  banks  have  been  receiving  tax-free 
Income.  They  are  hlgh-yleld  bonds.  They 
are  high -yield  bonds  because  the  In- 
vestors recognized  that  there  is  some 
danger,  of  course.  In  the  purchase  of  any 
bond  and  in  the  purchase  of  some  mu- 
nicipal bonds. 

So  the  Federal  Government  gives  the 
buyer  of  those  bonds  a  tax  exemption,  a 
valuable  asset.  Some  of  the  more  recent 
New  York  bonds  carry  an  11.2-percent 
Interest,  tax  free.  To  an  individual  in  the 
50-percent  income  bracket,  and  to  New 
York  City  banks  this  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  22-percent  return  on  taxable  income. 
I  think  we  are  on  dangerous  ground 
when  we  not  only  give  the  bondholders 
this  tax-free  income,  but  then,  we  come 
along,  the  Federal  Gtovemment.  and 
guarantee  the  payment  of  both  the  in- 
come and  the  bonds  themselves.  That  is 
what  a  guarantee  against  default  would 
mean. 

That  would  be  a  wrong  principle  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  establish 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  of  the 
ffnited  States  has  taken  the  strong  posi- 
tion that  he  has  and  I  shall  give  him  my 
lupport  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
I  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
Wfceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
inanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
luorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
wjecuon.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill  and  joint  resolution  in 
which  it  requests  the  concxirrence  of  the 
Senate: 

BLB.  5665.  An  act  to  establleb  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  super- 
vlaery  organizations  and  the  17.8.  Postal 
Service;  and 

H.J.  Res.  92.  A  joint  resolution  relating 
to  the  publication  of  economic  and  social 
statistics  for  Americana  of  Spanish  orleln 
or  descent. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 

>revlous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 

or  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 

•ushiess  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

iflth   statements   therein   Umlted   to  3 

filnutes. 

MESSAGE  FEIOM  THE  HOUSE 

•aJU.  i#'=  *^'  *  message  from  the 
H>U8e  of  R«>re8entatlve8  delivered  by 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Leahy)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  f oUowing  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 

Bia^JBT  OF  Tax  Skceetabt  or  Commkbce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
export  administration  covering  the  first 
quarter  of  1975  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

RIPOBT  OF  THE  ATTOBNKT  OeNERAL 

A  letter  frc«n  the  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting, piuBuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
RKPOHT  or  THK  Nationai,  Raujioad  Passiwgkb 

COBPOBATION 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  of  the 
National  RaUroad  Passenger  Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  operations  of  Amtrak  for  the  months  of 
July  and  August  1975  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

BKPOBT  or  THB  INTEBSTATK  COMMKBCE 

Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  reporting  pur- 
svant  to  law.  on  the  crlterU  and  procedures 
for  making  route  and  service  decisions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Repobt  or  THE  Secbetart  or  Transpobtation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  criteria  and  procedures  for  making 
route  and  service  decisions  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Repobt  or  the  Secretaht  of  Commebce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
foreign  direct  investment  in  the  United 
States  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Repoht  or  the  Secretabt  of  the  Treascbt 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
tranamittlng.  pursuant  to  law.  an  interim 
report  on  the  study  of  foreign  portfolio  in- 
vestment In  the  United  States  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Pboposxd  Acts  or  the  CouNcn,  or  the 
DiSTBicT  or  Columbia 

Two  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU  of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  two  pro- 
posed acts  adopted  by  the  Council  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

ImZSNATIONAL  ACBEEMENTS  OtHER  ThaN 

Tbeaties 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of  in- 
ternational agreements  other  than  treaties 


entered  into  within  the  past  60  days  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Repobts  or  the  Comftxolleb  Qenebai. 
Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  two  reports 
entlUed  "Status,  Progress,  and  Problems  in 
Federal  Agency  Acooimting  During  FUcal 
Tear  1975"  and  "Improvements  Needed  In  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission's  Financial 
Disclosure  System  for  Employees"  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  CcMnmlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Pboposed  Legislation  bt  the  Dbpabtmznt 

or  the  iNTDtlOB 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  carry  out  certain  international 
activities  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Repobt  or  the  Comptrolleb  or  the 
Virgin  Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Government  Comptroller  for 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  year  ended  June  30 
1974  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Relocation  or  the  Govebnbient  Printing 
QmcE 

A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer  and  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Public  Buildings  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  relocation  "of  the  Government  Printing 
?i??!  ^  *  *'*®  ^^  northeast  Washington,  D  C 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Repobt  or  the  National  Safety  Council 
B.^  l®*^*"  ^'^'^  '^®  President  of  the  National 
^!^^^^l}  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
tu^  °/  5?*  *"*^"  °^  "^e  financial  trans- 
^H^T°'  ^i"**  ^°"°*="  '°'  *he  fiscal  yelr 
^^^S/"."*  ^°-  ^^''^  (^"^  ai^  acoompanytae 
report) ;  to  the  Commltttee  on  the  Judiciary 

Proposed  Rulemaking  of  the  Department 

or  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
tho  l?***'",''"o'n  the  Executive  Secretary  to 

Weif^i'^f*"®''*  °'  ^'^^^-  Educatlon^and 
Welfare   transmitting,    pursuant   to   law    a 

L^n'^*  """"^  "Guaranteed  Student 
cm  ^T7?r:«rf"'»"°'^  amendment  to  45 
Sfv/^  "'  <^^**»  accompanying  papers)  • 
to  the^  committee    on    Labor    and'^Sc 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  PaEsroENr 

the  nn^H^'^if*."""  ^'^"^  *h«  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  add  a  new  chapter  XVI  dS^^- 
ing  with  the  adjustment  of  debts  of  m^or 
muxuclpalltles  (with  accompanyii  paSl? 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

tht  u'X!,"''iw"°''  ^'■°'"  *^«  President  of 
aid  ^^ndi  ***'  proposing  supplemental 
?hfr^    .^***    appropriations    requests    for 

S?6^?r.r'\*  °'  ^^'  '°'  the  fiscal  year 
1976  and  the  transition  quarter   (with  a/ 

Approprutlons.  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

the  Unl^".,°/T'°'*  '^"^  *^«  PreslK'Jf 
the  United  States  proposing  a  suDDlementm 
appropriation  for  the  fl«sal  year  fgvlTn  the 
amount  Of  ,463.672,0(X,  for  Le  iparlment 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

A  conununlcation  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  proposing  amendments  to 
the  request  for  approprUlions  transmitted 
m  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976  in  the 
amount  of  $15,000,000  and  for  the  transition 
quarter  in  the  amount  of  $3,750,000  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Wheat  Sales  to  Egypt 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations  of  the  Department 
of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  a  Determination  with  Statements 
of  Reasons  permitting  the  sale  to  Egypt  of 
wheat  flour,  and  tobacco  (with  acoon^any- 
Ing  papers) ;  to  the  Comml/ttee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  thi  Attokmxt 
Oenebal 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
revise  the  statute  authorizing  the  garnish- 
ment of  payments  of  remuneration  for  em- 
ployment for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
certain  child  support  and  alimony  payment 
orders  (with  accompanying  p^ers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
Department  of  Defense  relative  to  its  dispo- 
sition of  foreign  excess  personal  property 
located  in  areas  outside  the  United  States 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Repobt  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  entitled  "Annual  Report,  ESEA 
Title  in.  Fifth  Annual  Report"  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Refobts  of  the  Comptrolleb  Genebal 

Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "U.S.  Policy  for  the  East  Asia  Re- 
gional Economic  Development  Program — 
What  Should  It  Be?"  and  "Adjusted  Taxes: 
An  Incomplete  and  Inaccurate  Measure  for 
Revenue  Sharing  Allocations"  (with  accom- 
panying reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  1974  annual  report  of  the  activities 
and  achievements  of  the  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Supplemental  Appbopbiattons  for  the  U.S. 
Railway  Association 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Railway  Association  transmitting  proposals 
for  supplemental  appropriations  totaling 
$2,106,100,000  in  new  budget  authority  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Approval  of  Loan  by  the  REA 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  survey 
statement  in  connection  with  a  proposed 
loan  to  the  Western  Farmers  Electric  Coop- 
erative of  Anadarko,  Okla..  for  the  financing 
of  certain  transmission  facilities  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Repobt  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 

Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  requested 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  National 
Transportation  Satety  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 


titled "The  Independent  Safety  Board  Act 
Amendments  of  1976"   (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Tbanspobtation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  contracts  negotiated  during  the  period 
April  1  through  September  30,  1976  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Analysis  of  Bankruptcy  Bill 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral transmitting  a  sectlon-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  administration's  bankruptcy  bill 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   the   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore 

(Mr.  Leahy)  : 

A  resolution  relating  to  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of 
1975,  from  the  National  Welfare  Fraud  As- 
sociation; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  to  eliminate  incentives  to  in- 
ellgibles.  from  the  National  Welfare  Fraud 
Association;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  establish  an 
In-house  law  enforcement  oriented  office  of 
sufficient  experienced  professional  staff  to  co- 
ordinate and  sisslst  the  Investigative  com- 
munity of  local  departments  In  an  effective 
fraud  prevention  and  deterrent  posture,  from 
the  National  Welfare  Fraud  Association;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  urging  Immediate  action  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  attempting  to  activate  the  Na- 
tional Recipient  Index,  from  the  National 
Welfare  Fraud  Association;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  urging  Immediate  enactment 
of  the  National  Welfare  Reform  Act,  from 
the  National  Welfare  Fraud  Association;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  urging  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  grants,  based  on  need, 
rather  than  loans  to  victims  of  disaster,  from 
the  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

A  resolution  relating  to  UNESCO,  from 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

A  resolution  on  repatriation  and  other  par- 
ticulars, from  the  Coleglo  de  Abogados  de 
Puerto  Rico;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  expressing  opposition  to 
forced  busing,  from  the  School  Committee  of 
the  City  of  Boston.  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Two  resolutions  seeking  redress  of  griev- 
ances from  the  Statewide  Committees  Op- 
posing Regional  Plan  Areas.  Montana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

James  G.  Watt,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 


ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  which 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  Cow- 
GRESSiONAL  RECORD,  and  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  In  the 
Record  of  October  20.  1975,  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


HOUSE   BILL   AND   JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service: 

H.R.  5665.  An  act  to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  super- 
visory organizations  and  the  UJ3.  Postal 
Service;  and 

HJ.  Res.  92.  A  joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  publication  of  economic  and  social  sta- 
tistics for  Americans  of  Spanish  origin  or 
descent. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  2250 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  star  print  of  S.  2250  as 
corrected  be  made.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aboubezk,     Mr.     Gaby     Hart,     Mr. 
Humphrey,      Mr.      Mondale,      Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Clark. 
and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  2689.  A  bill  to  foster  and  continue  the 
family  farm  In  the  United  States  by  provid- 
ing young  farmers  with  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  purchase  family  farm  units,  and  for" 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  2590.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Margret 
Chun.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSE2*: 
S.  2591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  a  general  strategy  of  health 
care  deinstitutionalization  by  broadening 
coverage  of  home  health  services  under  med- 
icare and  medicaid,  by  providing  coverage 
under  medicare  of  adult  ambulatory  care 
services,  and  by  accelerating  completion  of 
the  study  relating  to  medicare  coverage  of 
services  furnished  by  outpatient  surgical 
centers.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MONTOYA)  : 

S.  2692.  A  bill  to  declare  July  2,  1976.  « 
legal  public  holiday  and  to  designate  July  3. 
3,  4,  and  6,  1976,  as  a  period  of  commemora- 
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t  on  of  Amerlcs'a  BtMntennUl.  Bcferrad  to 
tpe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  1^.  METCALP: 
8.  2683.  A  blU  to  MBlst  the  States  In  rals- 
lAg  revenues  by  encouraging  more  uniform 
I  tverance  taxes  on  co«d  and  oU  shale  and  to 
L  opoae  a  countervailing  duty  on  Imported 
c  »1  and  oU  shale.  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 
t^  on  Finance. 

By  Ux.  BIDKN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pboxmibx)  : 
S.  2594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
li  Lg  Act  to  provide  that  price  differentials 
s  laU  not  be  taken  Into  accoiuit  for  purposes 
0 '  certain  provletons  of  State  law,  and  for 
oJier  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
op  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
IS.  2606.  A  bUl  to  amend  Section  210S(c), 
Xi  tilted  States  Code,  so  that  employees  of 
n  unappropriated  fund  instrumentalities  will 
b  s  deemed  employees  of  the  U.S.  Govem- 
n  ent,  fully  covered  by  laws  administered  by 
t  te  Civil  Service  Commission.  Referred  to  the 
Cpmmlttee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 
IS.  2596.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Real  Estate 
a  ittlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974.  Referred 
Xi  I  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
TfiJan  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BX7RDICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HausKA,  Mr^  Hugh  Scovt,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ci.Kf.i.AN,  Mr.  QaOTTif ,  and  Mr.  Bvck- 

LXT)  : 

Is.  2597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
A  ;t  to  add  a  new  chapter  thereto  providing 
f(  r  the  adjustment  of  the  debts  of  major 
n^unidpalitles.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abottrkzk.  Mr.  Ba«tij5tt,  Mr.  Bkmt- 
BEx,  Mr.  Bttsdick,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Chilks,  Mr.  CmmcH,  Mr.  Cttrtis,  Mr. 
DoMXNici,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Fan- 
mif,  Mr.  Foao,  Mr.  Hanskn,  Mr.  Oast 
Hast,  Mr.  Habtkk,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr. 
Hatfikld,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Hrtj- 
SKA,  Mr.  HiTSDLESTON,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Lazalt,  Mr.  Lkaht,  Mr.  Mans- 
riKLo,  Mr.  McCLuax,  Mr.  McOee,  Mr. 
McOoTsaN,  Mr.  Mxtcalt,  Mr.  Mon- 
tota.  Mr.  Moas,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
HT7CH  Scott,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
SroNZ,  Mr.  Towzb,  Mr.  Thxtkicond, 
and  Mr.  Yottnc)  : 
3.  2698.  A  bUl  to  require  that  Imported 
n  eat  and  meat  food  products  made  in  whole 
In  part  of  Imported  meat  be  labeled  "Im- 
p«  rted,"  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  Im- 
pt  rted  dairy  products,  to  require  that  Im- 
p<  rted  dairy  products  comply  with  certain 
m  lilmtim  standards  of  sanitation,  and  to 
re  lulre  that  Imported  dairy  products  be  la- 
ta led  "imported,"  and  for  other  purposes. 
Ri  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
ai  d  Forestry. 


B  :atements     on     introduced 

SILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


ByMr.BENTSEN: 

8.  2591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
ct rity  Act  to  provide  for  a  general  ^rat- 
ei  y  of  health  care  deinstitutionalization 
b]  brocMlenlng  coverage  of  home  health 
se  rvlces  under  medicare  and  medicaid,  by 
pi  DTldlng  coverage  under  medicare  of 
a(  ult  ambulatory  care  services,  and  by 
a<  cderating  completion  of  the  study  re- 
la  dng  to  medicare  coverage  of  services 
fu  mlahed  by  outpatient  surgical  centers. 
R  iferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

rra  homx  and  famzlt  aMtwcaa  rxalth 

CABX   ACT  of   1»TS 

jMr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
diy  Introducing  the  Home  and  Family 
a  rvlces  Health  Care  Act  of  1975.  This 


legislation,  which  I  announced  several 
weeks  ago,  offers  a  means  of  cutting 
down  on  the  distorted  Incentives  in  our 
health  care  system  for  people  to  be  placed 
in  institutions  rather  than  to  be  treated 
in  their  own  homes  or  in  outpatient  facil- 
ities, where  the  cost  are  generally  cheaper 
and  the  burdens  on  the  system  less  in- 
tense. 

In  1972,  a  OAO  report  on  long-term 
care  came  to  the  conclusion  that  about 
25  percent  of  the  patient  population  in 
the  country  is  being  treated  in  facilities 
excessive  to  their  needs.  GAO  also  noted 
that  a  1-day  reduction  in  the  average 
length  of  stay  in  a  hospital  could  save 
between  $1  and  $2  billion  in  health  care 
costs. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long- 
Term  Care,  in  a  report  2  years  later, 
noted  that  one  form  of  deinstitutional- 
ized care,  home  health  care,  could  effect 
substantial  savings  over  institutional 
care.  The  subcommittee  recognized  that 
savings  would  not  automatically  follow 
in  individual  cases,  but  concluded  that  "If 
home  health  services  are  readily  avail- 
able prior  to  placement  in  a  nursing 
home,  there  is  convincing  evidence  to 
conclude  that  such  care  may  not  only 
postpone  but  possibly  prevent  more  costly 
InEtitutionallzation." 

But  the  potential  savings  in  a  compre- 
hensive health  care  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion program  is  not  the  only  point  at 
issue.  Alternatives  to  institutional  care 
should  also  be  based  on  more  humane 
considerations.  C.  Arden  Miller,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  said: 

Often  the  process  of  Institutionalization 
itself  aggravates  a  person's  problems  and 
induces  an  inability  to  function. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  older  people,  in 
particular,  look  upon  a  nursing  home  or 
other  institution  with  hostility  and  fear, 
regarding  it  as  a  prelude  to  death.  This 
Is  frequently  true  regardless  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  institution.  There  are,  in  fact, 
many  excellent  nursing  homes,  and  in 
many  cases,  as  with  the  severe  and 
chronically  ill  there  is  simply  no  alterna- 
tive to  nursing  home  care. 

Yet  there  are  other  instances  in  which 
institutional  care  is  unnecessary  and 
even  harmful,  where  a  patient  could  re- 
ceive quality  care  in  his  home  or  in  an- 
other setting  far  more  conducive  to  his 
needs.  In  these  instances,  national 
health  care  policy  should  be  geared  to 
providing  humane  and  efficient  alterna- 
tives to  institutionalization.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation. 

We  have  made  some  strides  toward 
deinstitutionalization  at  the  Federal 
level.  We  have  passed  legislation  encour- 
aging the  development  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations,  which  can  provide 
a  range  of  services  to  keep  people 
healthy  rather  than  to  treat  them  after 
they  become  ill.  But  the  HMO  program 
has  been  rather  timidly  fimded,  and  it 
is  only  one  element  in  the  total  picture. 

We  cannot  expect  all  people  to  utilize 
HMO'S,  nor  should  we  want  them  to.  De- 
institutionalized care  has  many  forms, 
and  it  is  time  we  started  to  tap  its  poten- 
tial. 

A  recent  article  In  Patient  Care  dis- 
cussed the  case  of  a  15-year-old  girl  in 


Rochester,  N.Y.  Following  an  automobile 
accident,  she  had  fractures  of  the  pubis 
and  both  femurs,  which  meant  that  she 
required  bilateral  traction.  Hospital 
charges  in  Rochester  average  aroimd 
$110  a  day  and  physician's  fees  about 
$15.  Evoi  with  insurance  coverage,  the 
deductibles  were  eating  up  her  family's 
income. 

In  Rochester,  however,  there  is  a  model 
home  health  care  program,  which  allows 
the  patient  to  be  covered  for  special 
equipment,  physical  therapy,  and  a  wide 
range  of  services  in  the  home.  This  yoimg 
lady's  total  bill  for  the  46  days  she  spent 
in  traction  was  about  $420;  comparable 
care  at  the  Rochester  General  Hospital 
would  have  cost  her  family  $4,600.  And 
more  significantly,  she  was  treated  in 
familiar  surroundings  which  she  pre- 
ferred and  which  maintained  the  emo- 
tional support  of  her  family. 

This  is  not  an  Isolated  example.  Home 
health  programs  are  beginning  to  develop 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  where 
implemented  with  proper  cost  accounting 
procedures  and  quality  controls,  they 
make  good  sense. 

We  know  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
Instances  people  want  to  be  at  home; 
they  want  to  be  in  a  familiar  setting  and 
near  their  families.  If  we  want  to  keep 
them  there  for  humane  reasons,  if  we 
want  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  cut  the 
costs  of  health  care  over  the  long  term, 
then  we  have  to  move  to  give  home  health 
and  other  alternatives  to  institutionali- 
zation a  full  partnership  in  our  health 
delivery  system. 

Today  they  are  only  limited  partners. 
Home  health  remains  saddled  with  bur- 
densome restrictions,  especially  imder 
medicare,  part  A,  where  the  patient  has 
to  have  been  in  a  hospital  first,  has  to 
require  "skilled  nursing  services,"  and  is 
limited  to  100  home  health  visits  for  each 
period.  This  legislation  liberalizes  these 
restrictions  considerably. 

It  increases  the  niunber  of  allowable 
home  health  visits  imder  medicare  parts 
A  and  B  from  100  to  200.  It  deletes  the 
requirement  under  part  A  that  at  least 
3  days  must  be  spent  in  a  hospital  prior 
to  receiving  home  health  visits.  It  re- 
quires that  under  medicaid,  home  health 
services,  now  optional,  be  required  where 
the  physician  certifies  that  the  patient 
would,  without  these  services,  require  in- 
stitutional care. 

To  prevent  over-utilization,  the  newly 
covered  visits  must  be  certified  by  a  phy- 
sician as  preventing  or  postponing  insti- 
tutional care.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  the 
expanded  home  health  benefits  is  limited 
to  no  more  than  thp  cost  would  have 
been  had  the  patient  been  institutional- 
ized. 

The  definition  of  the  services  that  are 
provided  by  home  health  agencies  is 
strengthened  to  assure  that  they  actually 
provide  skilled  nursing  care  and  at  least 
one  therapeutic  service.  F^irthermore,  the 
definition  of  "skilled  nursing  care"  is 
broadened  to  include  care  provided  imder 
the  supervision  of  a  skilled  nurse,  rather 
than  care  provided  by  the  nurse  herself. 
This  means  that  other  services,  such  as 
homemakers'  services,  can  be  reimbursed 
if  the  services  are  provided  under  a  plan 
developed  by  a  physician  and  supervised 
by  a  skilled  nurse. 
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The  second  title  of  the  bill  takes  note 
of  another  alternative  to  institutionaliza- 
tion, the  ambulatory  surgical  center. 
These  centers,  which  now  number 
approximately  40,  are  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  they  offer  some  concrete 
advantages  in  patient  care. 

The  ambulatory  centers  perform  sur- 
gical care  for  the  patient  whose  opera- 
tion is  too  demanding  for  the  physician's 
office  and  not  serious  enough  for  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  patient  is  in  and  out  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  center  provides  the  neces- 
sary back-up  and  intensive  care  services 
to  assure  that  he  can  receive  emergency 
help  if  it  is  necessary.  Presently,  the  sur- 
gical centers  are  successfully  providing 
surgical  care  over  a  range  of  surgical 
procedures  from  tonsillectomies  to  the 
excision  of  skin  lesions,  and  their  record, 
though  not  without  controversy,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  excellent. 

In  ambulatory  surgery,  savings  can  be 
attained  in  many  ways.  The  community 
is  reUeved  of  the  capital  cost  involved  in 
building  additional  hospital  rooms  to 
accommodate  patients  who  can  be 
treated  in  out-patient  facilities.  The 
patients  save  room  and  board  costs  for 
the  days  they  would  ordinarily  spend  in 
the  hospital.  In  many  instances,  the  fam- 
ily saves  money  because  the  mother  is  not 
away  from  home  overnight,  thus 
eliminating  the  need  to  hire  outside  help 
for  housekeeping  and  childcare.  Finally, 
because  the  unit  operates  on  only  one 
shift,  payroU  and  operating  expenses  are 
significantly  lower  than  for  the  hospital. 
As  in  home  health  care,  there  are 
restrictions  on  coverage;  medicare,  for 
example,  does  not  yet  cover  costs,  other 
than  pl^rslcians'  fees,  for  treatment  in 
the  centers.  Services  other  than  physi- 
cian's services  are  covered  on  an  out- 
patient basis  only  when  performed  in  a 
participating  hospital. 

Congress  took  note  of  the  promise  of 
outpatient  surgery  when  it  authorized  a 
study  of  its  potential  coverage  in  section 
222  of  the  1972  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments. 

The  present  bill  follows  up  on  the  di- 
rective issued  in  the  1972  amendments. 
It  sets  a  date  of  March  31,  1976,  for  the 
completion  of  the  study  and  for  a  pres- 
entation of  the  Secretary's  findings  to 
the  Congress.  In  the  interim,  the  Secre- 
tary is  allowed  to  reimburse  these  centers 
for  services  to  medicare  beneficiaries, 
providing  the  centers  meet  standards  set 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Another  promising  alternative  to  in- 
stitutionalization Ues  in  adult  day  care 
programs,  termed  "adult  ambulatory 
care"  in  the  legislation.  These  programs 
allow  an  elderly  person  to  live  at  home 
but  receive  health,  social,  recreational, 
nutritional,  and  other  services  at  a  cen- 
tral location  several  days  a  week.  The 
advantages  of  these  programs  are  ob- 
vious: The  older  person  receives  the  care 
he  needs  as  frequently  as  he  requires  It, 
but  he  is  not  confined  to  an  institution 
24  hours  a  day.  The  person  who  requires 
this  level  of  care  does  not  require  the  in- 
tensity of  hospital  treatment  or  24-hour- 
a-day  monitoring,  but  does  need  profes- 
sional health  care  on  a  regular  basis  in 
order  to  prevent  or  postpone  institu- 
tionalization. 


Presently,  there  are  some  30  geriatric 
day  care  centers  in  the  Nation.  Some  are 
free  standing;  others  are  affiliated  with 
skilled  nursing  facilities;  still  others  are 
components  of  community  service  agen- 
cies. They  vary  in  size,  in  scope,  and  in 
quality  of  services. 

In  drafting  the  present  legislation,  I 
have  been  careful  to  avoid  using  part  B 
of  medicare  to  reimburse  ambulatory 
services  that  are  merely  custodial.  There- 
fore, although  adult  day  care  centers  can 
qusdify  for  100  days  of  coverage  under 
part  B,  they  must  meet  a  series  of  strict 
qualifications.  They  must  provide  nurs- 
ing care,  rehabilitation  services,  and 
other  supportive  services  on  a  daily  basis. 
They  must  be  governed  by  both  a  phy- 
sician and  a  registered  nurse.  They  must 
maintain  clinical  records. 

They  must  conduct  a  review  of  the  ap- 
propriateness and  necessity  of  patient 
care.  And  they  must  meet  other  stand- 
ards which  the  Secretary  may  set  by 
regulation. 

Adult  day  care  is  a  relatively  new  con- 
cept in  health  care,  but  it  has  great 
promise  for  those  older  Americans  who 
need  supervisory  care,  but  who  do  not 
require  confinement.  As  such,  it  should 
be  encouraged  and  supported,  provid- 
ing that  it  meets  standards  of  profes- 
sional care. 

To  control  the  possibiUties  for  over- 
utilization  of  the  service,  the  legislation 
provides,  not  only  a  list  of  standards 
which  faciUties  must  meet  to  become 
eligible,  but  also  a  requirement  that  the 
care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  delay 
institutionalization,  and  that  the  total 
amount  payable  under  the  program  can 
be  no  more  than  reasonable  costs  which 
would  have  been  incurred  if  the  patient 
had  been  receiving  services  on  an  in- 
patient basis  in  a  hospital,  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility,  or  an  intermediate  care  fa- 
cility. 

At  least  one  State,  New  York,  has  rec- 
ognized the  promise  of  adult  day  care 
by  passing  State  legislation  authorizing 
reimbursement  of  day  treatment  services 
under  medicaid.  I  believe  we  should  now 
move  on  this  matter  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  Home  and  Family  Services  Health 
Care  Act,  therefore,  offers  a  three- 
pronged  approach  to  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion. It  is  not  simply  a  home  health  bill, 
but  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  encour- 
age alternatives  to  institutions  at  many 
levels  of  care.  As  such,  it  is  nothing  less 
than  a  major  change  in  health  policy  di- 
rection. 

For  too  long,  our  national  health  pol- 
icy has  encouraged  the  utilization  of 
institutions  to  the  relative  neglect  of  out- 
patient care.  The  system  is  inefficient 
and  costly,  and  levels  of  care  frequently 
depend  more  on  the  nature  of  the 
patient's  insurance  than  on  the  care  most 
appropriate  to  his  needs. 

With  medicare  costs  alone  nor  run- 
ning $15  billion  per  year,  with  hospital 
per  diem  charges  expected  to  rise  23  per- 
cent between  1976  and  1977.  with  the 
major  carriers  raising  their  premiums, 
it  is  time  we  develop  a  policy  which  will 
provide  the  proper  incentives  for  dein- 
stitutionalization. 

Quite  apart  from  the  long-term  cost 
savings  that  can  suicrue,  there  are  human 
considerations  which  cannot  be  ignored. 


As  I  mentioned  earlier,  most  patients, 
if  given  the  choice,  would  rather  be 
treated  in  their  home  environment  or 
outside  of  Institutions.  In  recent  years, 
social  forces  have  contrived  to  weaken 
family  units  and  drive  our  ill  and  elderly 
into  impersonal  surroundings,  which  re- 
gardless of  quality,  cannot  provide  the 
support  the  patient  requires.  It  is  not 
acceptable  for  a  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem to  accelerate  that  trend;  it  should 
be  rather  a  decision  of  public  policy  to 
reverse  it. 

I  believe  that  the  Home  and  Family 
Services  Health  Care  Act  will  offer  a  more 
economical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
more  humane,  fiexible,  and  personal  ap- 
proach to  medical  care  in  this  country. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  bill's  major  provisions  and  the 
text  of  the  measure  Itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

ST7MMAKT    OF    MaJOR    PROVISIONS THE    HOMX 

AND  Family  Services  Health  Care  Act  of 
1975 

TITLE    I HOME    HEALTH    SERVICES 

A.  The  number  of  allowable  home  health 
Visits  under  Medicare  Parts  A  and  B  is  In- 
creased from  100  to  200.  To  prevent  over- 
utUlzatlon,  the  newly  covered  visits  must  be 
certified  by  a  physician  as  preventing  or 
postponing  institutionalization  of  the  pa- 
tient. *^ 

B.  The  current  requirement  under  Part  A 
that  at  least  3  days  must  be  spent  in  a  hos- 
pital prior  to  receiving  home  health  visits  la 
deleted. 

C.  Proprietary  home  health  agencies  are 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram as  long  as  they  meet  Federal  standards 
(and  any  applicable  State  licensing  laws.) 

D.  The  definition  of  the  services  that  are 
provided  by  home  health  agencies  U 
strengthened  to  assure  that  they  actuaUy 
provide  skilled  nursing  care  and  at  least  one 
therapeutic  service.  Furthermore,  the  deflnl- 
tlon  of  "skiUed  nursing  care"  is  broadened 
to  Include  care  provided  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  skilled  nurse. 

E.  The  cost  of  the  expanded  home  health 
benefits  is  limited  to  no  more  than  the  cost 
would  have  been  had  the  patient  been  in- 
stitutionalized. 

P.  Under  Medicaid,  home  health  services 
are  cxirrently  optional.  This  bUl  would  require 
that  they  be  offered  where  the  physician  cer- 
tifies that  the  patient  would— without  these 
services — require  institutional  care. 

TITLE    n SERVICES    OF    OUTPATIENT    StTRGICAL 

CENTERS 

A.  The  services  provided  by  these  center* 
are  now  being  studied  and  evaluated  by 
Hj:.w.  This  title  sets  a  date  for  the  comple- 
tlon  of  these  studies  and  for  a  presentation  of 
the  Secretary's  findings  to  Congress. 

B.  In  the  interim  the  Secretary  is  allowed 
to  .reimburse  these  centers  for  services  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries,  providing  the  centers 
meet  standards  set  by  H.E.W.  in  regulation. 

TTTLE   m — ^ADULT  AMBITLATORT  CARE   SERVICES 

A.  Coverage  under  Part  B  of  the  Medicare 
program  is  extended  to  pay  for  100  days  of 
service  in  adult  ambulatory  care  centers. 

B.  These  centers  must  provide  nursing  care, 
rehabilitation  services  (such  as  physical,  oc- 
cupational or  speech  therapy)  and  other 
supportive  services  on  a  daUy  basts. 

C.  The  person  who  requires  this  level  at 
care  U  defined  as  one  who  does  not  require 
the  intensity  of  hospital  treatment  or  24  hour 
per  day  monitoring,  but  does  need  profes- 
sional health  oare  services  on  a  regular  basts 
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m   order   to  preveirt  or  postpone   Uutltu- 
UonaUzatloo. 

D.  To  qualify  for  Medicare  relinburaement 
Oieae  centers  muat  be  governed  by  both  a 
;>hyslcl»n  and  a  registered  nurse;  must  main- 
tain clinical  records;  mvist  conduct  a  review 
]f  the  approprlateneai  and  necessity  of  pa- 
tient care;  and  must  meet  any  otber  stand- 
krds  set  by  regulation. 

E.  Payment  for  services- offered  in  an  adult 
unbulatory  care  center  Is  limited  to  no  more 
than  the  coet  of  institutional  care  that  would 
lave  been  provided — ^had  these  services  not 
aeen  available. 

8.  2G91 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  Hoxise 
9/  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
het  may  be  cited  as  the  "H(»ne  and  Family 
Services  Health  Care  Act  of  1976". 

TTTLK  I— HOMK  HEALTH  SERVICE 

8k!  101.  (a)(1)  Section  1812(a)(3)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "100  visits"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "300  visits". 

(2)  The  Orst  sentence  of  section  1812(d) 
3f  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "100 
rlflits"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "200 
rlsits". 

(3)  Section  1814(a)(2)(D).- of  such  Act 
\s  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately 
fcfter  "in  the  case  of  poethospltal  home 
Malth  eervlces.",  and  by  adding  InunedUtely 
Defore  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  thereof  the 
Following:  "and  (11)  in  case  such  services 
ire  provided  to  an  individual,  during  any 
)ne-year  period  described  In  section  1681  (n) , 
ror  mate  than  100  visits,  the  physician  re- 
viewing such  plan  determines  in  accordance 
ivith  criteria  established  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  that  such  services  will  be  nec- 
Msary  to  prevent  or  delay  the  reqiilrement 
ly  such  individual  of  Inpatient  services  In 
I  skilled  nursing  facility  or  intermediate  care 
racmty:". 

(4)  Section  1814(a)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Regulations  of 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  that,  in  the  case 
xf  aervloes  described  In  subparagraph  (D) 
[11) ,  a  physician  must  make  a  recertlflcatlon 
inder  paragn^di  (2)  not  less  often  than 
mce  with  respect  to  each  60  days  that  such 
lerrlcee  are.  or  are  to  be,  furnished." 

(5-)  (A)  Section  1814(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
unended  by  inserting  "and  section  1819" 
Immediately  after   "section   1813". 

(B)  Part  A  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act  is 
unended  by  adding  after  section  1818  there- 
H  the  following  new  section: 

"iXKITATIOIt     OW     PATMXNT     lOK     CXBTADf 
POSrHOSPITAL  BOia  HEALTH  SXRVICKS 


1819.  Whenever  there  are  furnished 
»  an  Individual  poethospltal  home  health 
mrioee,  during  any  period  for  which  he  Is 
intitled  (except  tot  the  provisions  of  this 
leetlon)  to  have  payment  made  under  this 
Mut  for  such  services,  for  in  excess  of  100 
halts,  then,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
rision  of  this  title,  the  total  amount  pay- 
able undK  this  part  with  respect  to  such 
provided  In  excess  of  100  visits  shall 
not  exceed  the  reasonable  cost,  which  would 
liave  been  Incurred,  if  such  Indlvldvial  bad, 
'or  such  period,  been  an  Inpatient  in  a 
ikilled  nursing  facility  (If  such  individual's 
[>hyBlclan  certUed  under  section  1814(a) 
(2)  (O)  (U)  that  such  services  were  neoeawy 
U>  prevent  or  deUy  the  requirement  by  such 
IndMdval  of  Inpatient  services  In  a  skilled 
Dunlng  facility) ,  cr  tn.  ma  intermediate  care 
tmeiUtj  (if  such  liullTldTua's  physldAn  cer- 
tmed  under  section  1814(a)  (2)  (D)  (U)  that 
racb  servtces  were  necessary  to  prevent  or 
Aslay  the  tequlnment  by  such  Individual  of 
Inpatient  setftcee  In  an  intermediate  can 
faculty)." 

(6)  Section  1801  (n)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "for  not  leas  than  3  oon- 
■eeuttve  days". 


(b)(1)    Section    1832(a)(2)(A)    of    such 
Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  "100  vlsito" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "200  visits". 

(2)  Section  1834(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "100  visits"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "200  visits". 

(3)  Section  1834  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followlnc  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Whenever  there  are  furnished  to  an 
individual  home  health  services  during  any 
calendar  year  for  in  excess  of  100  visits, 
then,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  total  amount  payable  under 
this  part  with  respect  to  such  services  pro- 
vided in  excess  of  100  visits  shall  not  exceed 
the  reasonable  cost,  which  wo\ild  have  been 
Inciirred,  If  such  Individual  had,  for  such 
period,  been  an  inpatient  in  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  (If  such  individual's  physician 
certified  under  section  1835(a)  (2)  (A)  (Iv) 
that  such  services  were  necessary  to  prevent 
or  delay  the  requirement  by  such  individual 
of  inpatient  services  in  a  skilled  nursing 
facility),  or  in  an  intermediate  care  f swill ty 
(If  such  individual's  physician  certified  un- 
der section  1836(a)  (2)  (A)  (iv)  that  such 
services  were  necessary  to  prevent  or  delay 
the  requirement  by  such  individual  of  in- 
patient services  in  an  Intermediate  care  fa- 
cility) ." 

(4)  Section  1836(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  inuuedlately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and,  (iv)~^in  ctise  such  services  are 
f-omlshed  to  an  individual,  during  any  calen- 
dar year,  for  more  than  100  visits,  the  phy- 
sician reviewing  such  plan  determines,  in 
accordance  with  criteria  established  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  that  such  serv- 
ices will  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  delay  the 
requirement  by  such  individual  of  inpa- 
tient services  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility 
or  intermediate  care  facility". 

(6)  Section  1835(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Regulations  of  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  that,  In  the  case  of 
home  health  services  provided  during  a 
calendar  year  to  an  individual  after  such 
services  have  been  provided  for  100  visits,  a 
physician  must  make  a  recertlflcatlon  under 
paragraph  (2)  not  less  often  than  once  with 
respect  to  each  60  day  period  for  which 
such  services  are,  or  are  to  be,  furnished. 

(c)  Section  1871  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec. 
1871.",  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, promulgate  regulations  establishing 
the  criteria  (referred  to  In  section  1814(a) 
(2)  (D)  (U)  and  section  1835(a)  (2)  (A)  (iv) ) 
to  be  used  in  determining  whether  the 
provision  to  an  individual  of  postbospital 
home  health  services  furnished  under  part 
A  or  home  health  services  furnished  under 
part  B  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  delay 
the  requirement  by  such  Individual  of  in- 
patient services  In  a  skilled  nursing  facility 
or  an  intermediate  care  facility.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  be  periodically  reviewed  and 
revised  thereafter  in  light  of  experience 
thereunder. 

"(2)  The  criteria  so  established  in  such 
regulations  shall  be  designed  to  take  Into 
account  an  individual's  mobility,  need  for 
assistance  in  eating,  behavior  or  mental  con- 
dition, incontinence,  current  physical  re- 
habilitation needs,  special  dietary  needs,  and 
needs  for  medications,  injections,  intrave- 
nous and  subcutaneous  fluids,  dressings  and 
appliances,  catheterization  (Including  irri- 
gation), douches,  enemas,  colostomy  irriga- 
tions, suctioning,  oxygen,  or  other  special 
assistance,  and  shall  also  be  designed  to  take 
into  account  such  additional  factora  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  assure  that  only  those  individuals  who 
would    otherwise    require    skilled    nursing 


facility  or  Intermediate  care  facility  servloea 
will  qualify  to  have  payments  made  for  home 
health  services  on  their  behalf  for  in  excess 
of  100  visits." 

(d)  Section  1861  (o)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ("including  an  agency 
or  organization  sponsored  by  or  operated  in 
connection  with  a  hospital  or  skilled  nursing 
faculty)"  immediately  after  "public  agency 
or  private  organization",  and 

(2)  in  the  matter  foUowlng  clause  (6) 
thereof,  by  striking  out  the  matter  beginning 
with  the  phrase  "except  that  such  term" 
and  all  that  follows  up  to,  and  including, 
the  words  "regulations;  and". 

(e)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"SklUed  Nursing  Care 
"(aa)  As  used  in  section  1814(a)  (2)  (D)  and 
section  1835(a)(2)(A),  the  term  'skilled 
nurelng  care'  includes  nursing  care  provided 
under  and  requiring  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  professional  nurse.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence  and  subsection 
(m)(l),  nursing  care  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
provided  under  the  supervision  of  a  registered 
professional  nurse  if  (A)  such  nurse  has  au- 
thority to  direct  the  provision  of  such  care, 
(B)  at  least  once  during  each  30-day  period 
that  such  care  is  provided  to  any  particiilar 
patient,  such  niwse  is  phjralcally  present  at 
the  site  where  such  care  is  being  furnished 
and  personally  observes  and  supervises  the 
provision  of  such  care,  and  (C)  such  care 
conforms  to  such  standsuxls  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed under  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
with  regard  to  supervision  of  nxirslng  care 
by  a  registered  professional  nurse." 

(f)  Section  1861(o)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(and  actually  provides 
skilled  nursing  services  plus  not  less  than 
one  therapeutic  service)"  immediately  after 
"therapeutic  services". 

(g)  Section  1156(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B) , 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  of  such 
period  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(D)  in  case  such  services  consist  of  post- 
hospital  home  health  services  provided  under 
part  A  of  title  XV 111  for  a  number  of  visits,  in 
the  one-year  period  described  in  section 
1861  (n),  in  excess  of  100,  or  in  case  such 
services  consist  of  home  becdth  services  pro- 
vided under  part  B  of  such  title  for  a  number 
of  visits,  during  any  calendar  year,  in  excess 
of  100,  such  home  health  services  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  or  delay  the  requirement 
by  the  patient  receiving  the  services  of  in- 
patient services  in  a  skilled  nurelng  facility 
or  Intermediate  care  facility." 

(h)  Section  1902(a)  (13)  (A)  (11)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
provision  of  home  health  services  under 
which  any  individual  who  Is  entitled  to  in- 
patient institutional  care  under  the  State 
plan,  but  is  not  receiving  such  care,  will  be 
furnished  appropriate  home  health  services 
when  the  provision  of  such  services  to  the 
individual  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 
delay  the  requirement  by  such  individual  of, 
Inpatient  institutional  care,  and". 

Sxc.  102.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
101  (other  than  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (h)  thereof)  shall  be  effective 
with  req>ect  to  services  furnished  under 
title  XVlll  of  the  Social  Security  Act  after 
December  31, 1075,  and  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (h)  shall  take  effect  on  July  1, 
1976. 

TTTIiE  n — SERVICES  OF  OUTPATIENT 
SURGICAL  CENTERS 

Stc.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Bdu- 
oatloix,  and  WMfare  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")   Is  directed 
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to  complete,  not  later  than  lilarch  1,  1976, 
the  studies  and  demonstrations  conducted, 
pureuant  to  authority  contained  in  section 
402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967  (as  amended  by  section  222(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972),  inso- 
far as  such  studies  or  demonstrations  pertain 
to  payment  for  services  provided  by  out- 
patient surgical  centere. 

(b)(1)  Prior  to  the  completion  of  such 
studies  and  demonstrations,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  certify,  for  participation  as 
providers  of  services  iinder  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  such  outpatient  surgical 
centers  as  meet  the  standards,  which  he  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe,  respecting  staff, 
physical  plant,  licensure,  and  health  and 
safety  of  patients. 

(2)  Any  outpatient  surgical  center  which 
furnishes  services  to  an  individual  Insured 
under  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  be  paid  for  such  service  in  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  regulations  of  the  Secretary  respecting 
conditions  for  payment  for  such  services. 

(c)  At  the  earliest  practicable  date  after 
March  1,  1976,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report  of 
the  studies  and  demonstrations  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  insofar  as  they  relate  to  pay- 
ment for  services  provided  by  outpatient 
surgical  centers,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations as  to  coverage  of  such  services 
and  tJie  basis  of  payment  therefor  under  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  under  State 
plans  approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act, 
and  under  programs  established  by  a  plan 
of  a  State  approved  under  title  V  of  such 
Act. 

TITLE  m— ADULT  AMBULATORY  CARE 
SERVICES 
Sxc.  301.   (a)    Section  1832(a)  (2)    of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B)  thereof, 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (C)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
of  such  period  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(D)  adult  ambvilatory  care  services  for 
up  to  100  days  during  a  calendar  year." 

(b)  Section  1833(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended,  in  the  matter  preceding  clause 
(A),  by  inserting  "and  adult  ambulatory 
care  services"  immediately  after  "home 
health  services". 

(c)(1)  Section  1835(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (D)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
of  such  period  ";  and",  and 

(B)  by  adding  after  clause  (D)  thereof 
the  following  new  clause : 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  adult  ambulatory  care 
services,  he  has  determined,  in  accordance 
with  criteria  established  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  that  such  adult  ambulatory 
care  services  are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
or  delay  the  requirement  that  the  Individual 
receiving  the  services  be  furnished  inpatient 
services  in  a  hospital,  skilled  nursing  faculty, 
or  intermediate  care  facility." 

(2)  Section  1835(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence :  "Regulations  of  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  that.  In  the  case  of 
adult  ambulatory  care  services,  a  physician 
must  make  a  recertlflcatlon  under  paragraph 
(2)  not  less  often  than  once  with  respect 
to  each  60  days  that  such  services  are,  or 
are  to  be,  furnished." 

(d)  Section  1861  (u)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "adult  ambulatwy 
care  faculty,"  immediately  after  "home 
health  agency,". 

(e)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection   (aa) 
thereof  (as  added  by  section  101  (e)  of  this 
Act)  the  following  new  subsections. 


"Adult  Ambulatory  Care  Faculty 

"(bb)  Hie  term  'adult  ambulatory  care 
facility'  means  a  public  agency  or  private 
organization,  or  a  subdivision  of  such  an 
agency  or  organization  (Including  an  agency 
or  organization  sponsored  by  or  operated  in 
connection  with  a  hospital  or  skiUed  nurelng 
faculty) ,  which— 

"(1)  is  primarUy  engaged  In  providing  on 
a  regular  basis  nursing  care,  rehabUltatlon 
care,  and  other  care  specified  In  subsection 
(cc)  to  individuals  who  do  not  require  the 
degree  of  care  and  treatment  which  a  hos- 
pital is  designed  to  provide  and  do  not  re- 
quire the  24-hour  per  day  care  which  an 
Intermediate  care  faculty  U  designed  to 
provide, 

"(2)  has  poUcles,  established  by  a  group 
of  professional  personnel  (associated  with 
the  agency  or  organization),  including  one 
or  more  physicians  and  one  or  more  regis- 
tered professional  nurses,  to  govern  the  serv- 
ices (referred  to  in  paragraph  (1))  which  it 
provides,  and  provides  for  supervision  of 
such  services  by  a  physician  or  registered  pro- 
fessional nurse; 

"(3)  maintains  clinical  records  on  aU 
patients, 

"(4)  has  in  effect  a  utilization  review  plan 
under  which  each  patient's  continued  need 
for  services  provided  by 'the  facUlty  (and 
the  particular  types  of  services  needed  by  the 
patient)  wUl  be  reviewed  not  less  often  than 
once  during  each  60-day  period  by  a  team 
which  includes  at  least  one  therapist  and 
one  registered  professional  nurse; 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tion in  any  State  in  which  State  or  ap- 
plicable local  law  provides  for  the  licensing 
of  agencies  or  organizations  of  this  nature, 

(A)  is   licensed   pureuant   to  such   law,   or 

(B)  is  approved,  by  the  agency  of  such  State 
or  locality  responsible  for  licensing  agen- 
cies or  organizations  of  this  nature,  as  meet- 
ing the  standards  established  for  such  licens- 
ing; and 

"(6)  meets  such  other  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
individuals  who  are  furnished  services  by 
such  agency  or  organization; 
except  that  such  term  shall  not  Include  a 
private  <Hganlzatlon  unless  it  Is  licensed 
pvu-suant  to  State  law  as  an  adiUt  am- 
bulatory care  faculty  or  it  meets  such  addi- 
tional standards  and  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  regulations;  and  except  that 
such  term  shall  not  Include  any  agency  or 
organization  which  is  prlmarUy  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 

"Adult  Ambulatory  Care  Services" 

"(cc)  The  term  'adult  ambulatory  care 
services'  means  the  following  items  and  serv- 
ices furnished  to  an  individual,  who  is  under 
the  care  of  a  physician,  by  an  adiUt  ambula- 
tory care  faculty  (or  by  othen  under  ar- 
rangements with  them  made  by  such  faculty) 
under  a  plan  (for  furnishing  such  items  and 
services  to  such  Individual)  established  and 
periodically  reviewed  by  a  physician — 

"  ( 1 )  nurelng  care  provided  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  a  registered  professional 
nurse; 

"(2)  meals  as  appropriate: 

"(3)  physical,  occupational,  or  q>eech 
ther&py; 

"(4)   medical  social  services; 

"(6)  recreational  services; 

"(6)  such  other  services  as  may  be  au- 
thorized under  regulations  of  the  Secretary." 

(f)  Part  B  of  title  XVin  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  1844  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"UlUTATIONS  ON  ADtTLT  AKBITLATOKT  CAKE 

snviczB 

"Sec.  104S.  (a)  The  Secretary  abaU,  within 

90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

section,  promulgate  regulations  establishing 

criteria   (referred  to  in  section   1836(a)  (3) 


(E) )  to  be  used  in  determining  whether  the 
provision  to  an  individual  of  adult  ambula- 
tory care  services  furnished  under  this  part 
wUl  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  delay  the 
requirement  that  such  individual  be  fur- 
nished Inpatient  services  in  a  hospital,  sklUed 
nursmg  faculty,  or  intermediate  care  facil- 
ity. Such  regiUiivtlons  shall  be  periodlcaUy 
reviewed  and  revised  in  light  of  experience 
thereimder. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  total  amount  payable  xinder 
this  part  for  adult  ambulatory  care  services 
furnished  to  an  individual  for  any  period  of 
time  shall  not  exceed  the  reasonable  cost 
which  would  have  been  incurred  durliLg  such 
period  if  such  individual  had  been  an  Inpa- 
tient In  a  hospital  (In  case  such  individual's 
physician  certified  under  section  1835(a)  (2) 
(E)  that  adiUt  ambulatory  care  services  were 
necessary  to  prevent  or  delay  the  require- 
ment that  such  Individual  be  furnished  in- 
patient hospital  services),  a  sklUed  nurelng 
faculty  (in  case  such  individual's  physician 
certified  under  such  section  that  adult  am- 
bulatory services  were  necessary  to  prevent 
or  delay  the  requirement  that  such  individ- 
ual be  furnished  extended  care  services)  or 
an  intermediate  care  faculty  (In  case  such 
Individual's  physician  certified  under  such 
section  that  extended  care  services  were  nec- 
essary to  prevent  or  delay  the  requirement 
that  such  individual  be  furnished  Interme- 
diate care  facility  services) ." 

Sec.  302.  The  amendments  made  under 
section  301  shall  be  effective  in  the  case  of 
day  care  services  provided  after  December 
31,  1976. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNTOYA) : 

S.  2592.  A  bill  to  declare  July  2,  1976. 
a  legal  public  holiday  and  to  designate 
July  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1976,  as  a  period  of 
commemoration  of  America's  Bicenten- 
nial. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  July  4. 
1976,  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  slgn->^ 
Ing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
falls  on  a  Simday.  Pursuant  to  Federal 
legislation,  Monday,  July  5  is  a  legal 
holiday  and.  of  course,  Saturday  July  3 
is  a  nonwork  day  also.  In  view  of  the 
historic  importance  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  since  the  entire  Nation  will 
consider  that  weekend  the  highpoint  of 
the  Bicentennial  commemoration.  Sen- 
ator MoNTOYA  and  I  are  introducing  to- 
day legislation  which  would  declare  Fri- 
day, July  2,  1976  a  legal  holiday,  and 
would  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  weekend  of  July  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1976, 
a  period  of  commemoration  of  America's 
Bicentennial.  July  2,  1976  is  of  special 
historic  significance  since  it  was  on  that 
day,  200  years  ago  that  Richard  Henry 
Lee's  resolution  that  the  United  Colonies 
"are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States,"  was  ratified  by  the 
Second  Continental  Congress. 

The  legislation  also  requests  the  Pres- 
ident to  call  on  all  Americans  and  our 
friends  from  abroad  to  participate  In 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  celebrations 
during  these  historic  days. 

Both  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  the  ARB  Board  have  endorsed 
this  concept.  In  a  recent  statement  the 
Board  and  Council  made  a  recommenda- 
tion that — 

The  President  of  the  UUtsd  States,  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  the  Oovemon 
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and  IsglaUturM  of  the  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  territories  take  ai^roprlate  steps  to 
UuRirs  a  four-day  legal  holiday  for  the  week- 
end. July  2.  3,  4,  and  S,  1976. 

Mr.  PrcBidait,  technically  there  are  no 
national  holidays  In  the  United  States. 
Tlie  President  by  executive  proclama- 
tkm  and  the  Congress  by  legislative  en- 
actment can  legally  designate  holidays 
osoiiy  tor  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Federal  emidoyees  through  the  United 
States.  E^ach  State  has  Jurisdiction  over 
its  hoUdajrs  which  can  be  designated  by 
executive  i»t)clamation  or  legislative  en- 
actment. In  practice,  however,  most 
States  observe  the  Federal  legal  public 
holidays.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that 
upon  enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion declaring  July  2,  1976,  a  legal  holi- 
day and  Issuance  of  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamaUcm  designating  the  entire  week- 
end of  July  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 1976  a  national 
period  of  commemoration,  that  the 
States  will  take  a(q>roprlate  steps  to  fol- 
low suit 

ByMr.  METCALF: 

S.  2593.  A  bill  to  assist  Jihe  States  in 
raising  revenues  by  encouraging  more 
uniform  severance  taxes  on  coal  and  oil 
shale  and  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty 
on  imported  coal  and  oil  shale.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  METCAIiF.  Mr.  President,  our 
domestic  coal  deposits  are  becoming  more 
important  as  this  Nation  moves  toward 
self-sufficiency  in  energy.  President  Ford 
has  asked  that  we  greatly  expand  our 
production  of  coal  and  its  conversion  to 
energy.  This  means  that  tremendous 
pressure  for  social  services  will  be  placed 
upon  the  States  and  communities  where 
this  development  must  occur.  At  present 
there  are  no  Federal  programs  designed 
specifically  to  assist  the  coal-impacted 


The  Northern  Great  Plains  resource 
program  in  its  briefings  to  Congress 
stresses  that  coal  and  its  related  indus- 
tries can  and  should  pay  their  own  way 
for  these  services  and  improvements.  But 
first,  the  impacted  communities  must  im- 
derstand  the  problems  facing  them,  or- 
ganize, indebt  themselves,  and  mobilize 
their  taxing  powers.  The  Northern  Great 
Plains  resource  program  emphasizes  that 
even  if  these  actions  occur,  the  need  for 
roads,  housing,  sewers,  schools,  and  so 
forth  is  immediate  while  the  revenue 
derived  frran  Industry  and  its  employees 
do  not  materialize  for  2  to  3  years.  Mr. 
President,  the  impacted  areas  need  front- 
end  moneys. 

In  the  past.  States  and  communities 
across  this  Nation  have  experienced  the 
boom-and-bust  cycle  of  mineral  extrac- 
tion. Communities  expand  and  become 
indebted  and  in  10  to  20  years  continue 
to  repay  these  debts  after  the  industry 
has  left  the  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  industry  should 
assume  major  responsibility  for  Its  effects 
upon  the  impacted  areas.  Current  prac- 
tice Is  to  leave  it  to  the  general  taxpayer 
through  goieral  fund  expenditures,  as  in 
the  case  ot  Federal  assistance  inxtgrams, 
and  also  to  the  residents  of  the  impacted 
communities  through  bonded  indebted- 


Mr.  President,  equally  important,  the 
States  have  a  right  to  receive  revenues 
for  the  severance  of  their  nonrenewable 
resources.  These  are  treasures  which  can 
never  be  replaced.  The  States  should  re- 
ceive revenues  to  assist  the  impacted 
c(Mnmunlties  and  to  provide  for  a  future 
when  these  resources  no  longer  exist. 

The  blU  I  Introduce  today  does  this 
very  thing  for  coal  and  oil  shale  opera- 
tions. It  offers  States  a  tax  source  which 
they  cannot  now  fully  utilize.  It  imposes 
a  Federal  severance  tax  of  25  percent  of 
the  gross  income  from  ail  domestic  coal 
and  oil  shale  properties  which  produce 
20,000  tons  or  more  a  year  if  strip  mined 
and  15  percent  If  mined  by  other  meth- 
ods. Full  credit  is  to  be  allowed  against 
the  Federal  tax,  however,  for  similar 
State  or  local  severance  taxes  paid  with 
respect  to  the  properties. 

The  credit  for  State  and  local  sever- 
ance taxes  is  the  heart  of  this  bill.  If  it 
becomes  law.  States  which  do  not  nOw 
have  severance  taxes  will  speedily  impose 
them.  Furthermore,  States  that  tax  at 
lower  rates  than  25  and  15  percent  will 
increase  their  tax  rates  to  at  least  that 
level.  Thus,  once  the  States  adjust  to  the 
new  tax,  the  Federal  Treasury  will  derive 
no  revenues  from  it.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  the  bill.  The  important  thing  is  that 
the  tax  receipts  of  most  States  will  be 
increased  significantly. 

States  find  it  difQcult  to  impose  sever- 
ance taxes  today  because  a  State  acting 
alone  runs  the  risk  of  placing  some  min- 
ing companies  operating  within  the  State 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  relative  to 
companies  operating  where  there  are  no 
severance  taxes.  They  are  afraid  the  en- 
actment of  such  a  tax  would  reduce  min- 
ing activities  in  the  State.  Interstate 
competition,  in  other  words,  acts  to  keep 
severance  taxes  low. 

This  bill  remedies  this  problem.  It  also 
provides  for  a  countervailing  duty  to  be 
levied  on  Imported  coal  or  oil  shale  equal 
to  the  burden  of  the  domestic  tax  unless 
it  does  not  compete  with  American  pro- 
duction. In  this  way,  the  States  are  not 
only  saved  from  economic  disadvantages 
with  one  another,  but  also  with  foreign 
countries. 

If  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  feels  that 
the  rates  of  25  and  15  percent  are  too 
low  or  too  high,  I  am  certainly  willing  to 
negotiate.  I  use  these  rates  as  a  starting 
point  for  debate.  However,  a  severance 
tax  at  these  rates  will  not  place  a  severe 
burden  on  the  mining  industry. 

Montana,  my  home  State,  has  a  sever- 
ance tax  on  coal  which  is  higher  than 
the  one  I  propose  today.  Montana  and  its 
local  governments  impose  a  severance  tax 
of  up  to  35  percent  of  the  contract  sale 
price  of  the  coal  f.o.b.  at  the  mine  less 
taxes  paid  on  production.  In  other  words. 
Montana  levies  a  severance  tax  on  coal 
which  is  approximately  10  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  one  I  propose. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  stress  that  this 
severance  tax  will  not  place  a  severe 
burden  on  the  mining  industry.  Despite 
Montana's  having  the  highest  severance 
tax  on  coal  in  the  Nation,  companies  have 
continued  to  enter  into  long-term  con- 
tracts for  its  coal.  The  demand  for  coal 
will  continue  to  Increase  in  the  future. 
In  addition,  coal  is  one  of  the  few  min- 
erals which  is  sold  using  long  term  con- 


tracts of  20  years  or  more  and  which  pro- 
vide for  tax  increases. 

All  States  with  coal  or  oil  shale  pro- 
duction will  benefit  from  this  bill.  My 
staff  has  estimated  the  severance  tax 
collections  which  would  result  from  this 
bill.  The  table  Incorporates  preliminary 
1974  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
which  has  yet  to  be  published  and  so  may 
be  subject  to  slight  change.  It  illustrates 
the  level  of  revenue  each  State  may  ex- 
pect to  generate  by  imposing  a  similar 
tax.  It  concerns  only  coal  production  be- 
cause there  is  no  commercial  oil  shale 
production  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time. 

The  chart  indicates  that  some  $1.7 
billion  in  increased  severance  tax  receipts 
could  be  raised  using  this  bill,  all  of  which 
could  be  absorbed  by  the  States  if  they 
enact  complementary  statutes.  This  fig- 
ure would  be  reduced  to  approximately 
$1.6  billion  due  to  the  exemption  for 
small  mines. 

Admittedly,  the  price  of  coal  would 
increase  and  some  of  this  burden  would 
fall  upon  the  consumer,  but  not  signifi- 
cantly. This-  price  increase  would  lead 
to  some  conservation  and  is  preferable 
to  levying  a  tax  on  the  general  Federal 
taxpayer  to  finance  the  Improvements 
necessitated  by  the  coal  industry. 

The  State  of  Montana  has  studied  the 
impact  of  its  35-percent  severance  tax 
on  the  consumer.  For  example,  according 
to  Lieut.  Gov.  BUI  Christiansen,  the  tax 
will  "increase  the  average  annual  resi- 
dential electric  bill  in  Detroit  Edison's 
service  area  by  $3.38.  This  amounts  to 
just  over  1  cent  a  day."  As  he  states, 
we  all  have  seen  "appliance  commercials 
that  advertise  the  cost  of  operating  the 
appliance  as  'just  a  few  cents  a  day.' " 
These  revenues  would  be  particularly 
Important  to  the  States  of  Appalachia 
which  are  dollar  poor  but  rich  in  coal. 
Interstate  competition  has  prevented 
these  States  from  deriving  adequate  tax 
revenues  from  mineral  operations.  This 
has  been  true  even  though  the  profits 
from  these  operations  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal benefit  to  the  residents  of  other 
States.  For  example,  according  to  the  ta- 
ble, West  Virginia  which  has  no  sever- 
ance tax  on  coal,  would  receive  $415.5 
million  annually  for  the  needs  of  its 
citizens. 

I  would  not  expect  all  the  States  to 
take  Immediate  action  to  impose  their 
own  severance  tax  once  this  bill  becomes 
law.  In  some  cases  their  reaction  would 
be  delayed  for  a  few  years,  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  derive  some 
revenue  from  the  tax.  These  amoimts 
would  be  enough,  I  believe,  to  defray  any 
administrative  costs.  For  this  reason  it 
is  reasonable  to  permit  the  entire  amount 
of  the  tax  to  be  offset  by  a  credit  for 
State  tax.  Under  the  bill,  a  mineral  prop- 
erty would  be  defined  to  Include  the  same 
properties  as  those  eligible  for  percent- 
age depletion  deductions  under  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax. 

The  25-  and  15-percent  severance  tax 
would  apply  to  the  gross  income  received 
by  the  owner  of  the  working  Interest  in 
a  mineral  property.  That  is,  gross  Income 
would  be  the  same  for  the  purposes  of 
this  tax  as  the  figure  which  forms  the 
basis  for  computing  Federal  percentage 
depletion  deductions  In  cases  In  which 
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there  were  no  royalty  payments  or  pro- 
duction payments.  Gross  income  woiQd 
be  defined  differently  when  there  was  a 
royalty  or  a  production  payment. 

Only  rents  or  royalties  or  bonuses  ixild 
to  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments 
could  be  excluded;  there  would  be  no 
exclusion  for  rent  or  royalties  or  bonuses 
paid  with  respect  to  the  property;  any 
amount  paid  to  the  holder  of  a  produc- 
tion payment  would  be  included  in  com- 
puting the  gross  income  of  the  owner  of 
the  working  interest;  finally,  any  amoimt 
received  from  the  sale  of  a  production 
payment  would  be  excluded  in  computing 
gross  income. 

Mineral  properties  which  produce  less 
than  20,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  would  be 
exempt  from  the  severance  tax. 


The  State  severance  taxes  which  could 
be  credited  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  bill  would  have  to  be  based  on  the 
gross  income  attributable  to  the  extrsu:- 
tion  of  coal  or  oil  shale  derived  from  the 
property  located  within  the  State.  Fi- 
nally, the  tax  would  have  to  be  a  sever- 
ance tax;  it  could  not  be  a  general  sales 
tax  or  an  income  tax  applied  generally 
to  the  income  from  most  sources.  Any 
severance  tax  paid  by  a  holder  of  a  roy- 
alty or  other  nonoperating  interest  would 
be  treated  as  if  it  had  been  paid  by  the 
holder  of  the  working  interest. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  exchange  of 
information  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  That  is,  upon  re- 
quest, the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  inform  a  State  of  the  amount 


claimed  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  gross  in- 
come from  a  minersd  property  Icx^ated 
withhi  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  permit 
the  States  to  utilize  an  important  source 
of  tax  revenue  which  they  now  are  in- 
hibited from  using  because  of  interstate 
competition.  The  bill,  at  little  or  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  would  pro- 
vide much  needed  assistance  to  the 
States.  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  give  it  their  support.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  table  previously 
referred  to  and  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  and 
bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


■» 

Production  (thousand  tons) 

Value  of  production  (millions) 

Gross  severance  tax  liability  under  proposal 
(millldDs) 

Current  esti- 
mated State 
severance  tai 
liability 
(State  credit) 
(millions) 

(10) 

Net  severance 

lai  liability 

under  propjsal 

(millions) 

(11) 

state 

Surface 
(1) 

Underground 
(2) 

Total 
(3) 

Surface 
(4) 

Underground 
(5) 

Total 
(6) 

Surface 
(7) 

Underground 
(8) 

Total 
(9) 

Alabama 

Alaska 

12. 130 

716  . 
6,432  . 

442 
3,678 

26,940 

25, 121 
277 
679  . 

73, 700 
2,080 
4,625  . 

14,088 
8,888 
7,400  . 

30.520 
2,375  . 

36, 862 
4,283 
7,684 

; 16,363" 

3,900 
24,017 
20,060 

7,615 

19, 745 

716 

6,432 

445 

6.960 

58,080 

25, 267 

680 

679 

133,000 

2,170 

4,625 

14,089 

9,669 

7.400 

44.566 

2.375 

78, 879 

7,681 

/.684 

6,047 

{216.5 
7.4  . 
19.3  . 
8.6 
19.6 
234.4 
210.0 
2.5 
5.2  . 
1, 105. 5 
42.8 
29.4 
54.9  . 
33.9 
16.2  . 
244.2 
25.0  . 
589.8 
89.9 
17.3 

$230.4 

H46.9 

7.4 

19.3 

8.7 

65.2 

580.1 

211.4 

5.3 

5.2 

2.469.4 

44.7 

29.4 

54.9 

45.5 

16.2 

440.8 

25.0 

1,598.2 

136.6 

17.3 

74.0  . 

807.3 

22.5 

2,481.8 

103.3 

$54.1 
1.9  . 
4.8  . 

2.2  . 

4.9 

58.6 

52.5 

.6 

1.3  . 
276.4 

10.7 

7.4  . 
13.7  . 

8.5 

4.1  . 

61.1 

6.3  . 

147.5 

22.5 

4.3 

$34.6 

$88.7 

1.9 

4.8 

2.2 

11.7 

110.5  . 

52.7 

1.0 

1.3 

481.0 

11.0 

7.4 

13.7 

10.2 

4.1 

90.6 

6.3 

298.8 

29.5 

4.3 

11.1 

137.6 

5.6 

415.5 

25.2 

$2.7 

*1.9 

Arizorta  .         .  .  .. 

4.8 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Illinois 

3 

3,282 

31,140 

146 

403 

'^Vm 

90 

.06 

45.6 

345.7 

1.4 

2.8 

6.8  ' 

51.9 
.2 
.4 

.01 
.5 

2.19 
11.2 
110.5 

Indiana      . 

52.7 

Iowa. 

98."8' 

1 
1.3 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

1,363.9 
1.9 

204.6 
.3 

382.2 
11 

7.4 

Montana 

1 

781 

19.2 

.2 

3.7 

1.8 

(-5.5) 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

11.6 

1.7 

10 
.4 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

14,046 

196.6 

29.5 

88.8 

6.3 

42,017 
3,398 

1,008.4 
46.7 

151.3 
7 

' 

298.8 

Tennessee 

.8 

2e.7 
4.3 

Utah 

6.047 

22,946 

15 

81,980 

590 

74.01 
642.5 
.09 

2,049.5 
6.01 

11.1 
96.4 
.01 

307.4 
.9 

U.I 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

33, 249 

3,915 

105.997 

20,650 

164.8 
22.4 

432.3 
97.3 

41.2 

S.6 

108.1 

24.3 

137.6 

5.6 

4  1 

415.5 

Wyoming 

21.1 

Total 

131.  ( 

1.7I4.M 

Note:  Minus  5  percent  for  20.000  exemption  equals  1,628.4. 

S.  3593 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subtitle  D  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  mlsceUaneous  excise  taxes) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chaptee  44 — Severance  Tax 
"Sec.  4991.  Imposition  of  severance  tax  on 

coal  and  oil  shale. 
"Sec.  4992.  Credit  against  tax. 
"Sec.  4993.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  4994.  Information  to  States. 
"Sec.  4991.  Imposition  of  Severance  Tax  on 
Coal  and  Oil  Shale. 

"(a)  Imposition  of  Tax. — There  is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  severance  of  coal  or  oU  shale 
from  a  property  located  within  the  United 
States  an  excise  tax  equal  to  the  applicable 
percentage  of  the  gross  Income  from  the 
property  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Rate  of  Tax. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  the  applicable  percentage  shall  be — 

"(1)  26  percent,  In  the  case  of  extraction  of 
coal  or  oil  shale  from  the  property  by  surface 
mining,  or 

"(2)  16  percent.  In  the  case  of  extraction 
of  coal  or  oil  shale  from  the  property  by  any 
other  method. 

"(c)  LiABxuTT  roK  Tax. — ^The  tax  Imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
who  holds  the  working  Interest  in  the  min- 
eral property. 


"(d)  ElxEMPTioN. — The  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the  severance 
of  coal  or  oil  shale  from  any  propyerty  which 
produces  less  than  20,000  tons  of  such  coal  or 
shale  during  the  taxable  year. 

"Sec.  4992.  CTredit  Against  Tax. 

"(a)  In  Qxnkral. — There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4991  on  the  severance  of  coal  or  oil  shale 
from  any  property  an  amount  equal  to  the 
qualified  severance  taxes  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  the  extraction  of  such  coal  or  oil  shale 
from  such  property. 

"(b)  Qualified  Severance  Taxes. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  term  'qualified  severance  taxes' 
means  a  severance  tax  paid  to  a  State  or  local 
government  with  respect  to  the  extraction  of 
coal  or  oil  shale  from  property  located  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  government. 

"(2)  Severance  tax. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'severance  tax'  means  a 
tax  paid  with  respect  to  the  extraction  of 
coal  or  oil  shale  from  any  property  which — 

"(A)  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  operating 
mineral  interest  in  the  property, 

"(B)  Is  based  on  groes  income  from  the 
property  which  is  attributable  to^ 

"(1)  extraction  of  coal  or  oU  shale  from 
such  property,  and 

"(11)  such  owner  of  the  operating  mineral 
interest,  and 

"(C)  Is  reqtUred  to  be  paid  the  State  or 
local  government  In  Installments  which  are 


required  to  be  paid  not  less  frequently  than 
once  every  4  calendar  months. 

"(3)  Special  rttle  for  rotaltt  holders. — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  amount 
of  any  severance  tax  paid  to  a  State  or  local 
government  with  respect  to  the  extraction 
of  coal  or  oU  shale  from  a  property  located 
within  the  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  such  government 
by  any  person  who  owns  a  nonoperating 
mineral  Interest  In  such  property  shaU  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( l ) ,  as 
being  a  severance  tax  paid  by  the  holder  of 
the  operating  mineral  Interest  in  such 
property. 

"(4)  Exclusions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'qualified  severance 
tax'  does  not  Include  any  amounts  paid  as 
a  tax  imposed  generally  on  gross  sales  or 
gross  receipts  or  as  general  Income  tax. 

"Sec.  4993.  Definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  Oross  income  from  thx  property. — 
The  term  'gross  Income  from  the  property" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  It  has  under  section 
613(c)  except  that  any  rents  or  royalties 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  in  respect 
of  such  property  to  the  I7nlted  States,  a 
State,  or  a  local  government  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  gross  Income. 

"(2)  Operattnc  mineral  intkr«8T. — ^The 
term  'operating  mineral  Interest'  has  the 
same  meaning  It  has  under  section  614  (d). 

"(3)  Propkitt. — ^The  term  "property*  has 
the  same  meaning  It  has  under  section  614 
except  that  no  election  may  be  made  under 
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614(0)  (3)  to  tTMt  a  sU)«l«  InterMt 

more  tlian  one  property  for  purpoae*  of 

I  chapter. 

(4>  UifiTSO  Statxs. — The  term  'United 
I'  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense  has 
lame    meanlTig   it   has   under   section 

(1). 

:.  4994.  IXrOUCATIOM  TO  Statxs 


"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
liw,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shaU,  upon 
r  quest  by  any  official  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
e  nment  who  Is  lawf  iilly  charged  with  the  ad- 
n  Inlstratlon  of  a  severance  tax  imposed  by 
V  ich  State  or  local  government,  furnish  to 
SI  ich  official  a  capj  of  any  schedule  or  state- 
n  ent  filed  by  any  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
U  le  taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  1  which  dis- 
ci oees  the  amount  of  gross  income  from  prop- 
el ty,  within  the  meaning  of  section  613(c), 
U  csted  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  State 
01  local  government.  Information  disclosed 
t<  State  or  local  government  officials  under 
tl  iB  section  shaU  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
01  section  0103(b)  and,  for  p\irp>oees  of  sec- 
ti  m  7313,  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
dl  iclosed  under  section  6103(b)."         • 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D  Is 
aiiended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Chapter  44.  Sevebawci  Tax.". 

(c)  Section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(]  »  UjB.C.  1303)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
se  :tlon  (f ) ,  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ImmedUtely  after  subeec- 
tli  n  (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

*(e)  SxvraANcx  Taxxs. — (1)  For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  the  severance  tax  amount 
de  termlned  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
ae  ;tlon  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  bounty  or 
gi  mt  upon  the  manufacture  or  production 
or  export  of  each  ton  of  coal  or  oil  shale 
In  ported  Into  the  United  States.  Ftor  piirposes 
of  subsection  (c),  notwithstanding  subsec- 
tl<  n  (a)(2),  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
Bli  ered  to  have  published  his  determination 
wl  ii  respect  to  such  bounty  or  grant  on  the 
da  te  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

'(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
Be  erance  tax  amount  shall  be  the  average 
an  lount  per  ton  of  severance  taxes  Imposed 
ur  der  chapter  44  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Cc  lie  of  1964  on  coal  or  oil  shale,  as  deter- 
ml  ned  by  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time. 

'(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
nc  i  apply — 

'(A)  with  respect  to  products  derived  tmjn 
CO  a  or  ou  shale  If  the  fair  market  value  of 
«u  !h  products  is  more  than  3  times  greater 
th  in  the  fair  martcet  value  of  the  coal  or 
oil  ahale  from  which  they  were  derived  at  the 
tb  >e  of  Its  extraction,  or 

(B)  if  the  President  determines  that  a 
Bp<  clflc  grade  of  imported  coal  or  oil  shale 

aot  directly  competitive  with  coal  or  oil 
■hde  produced  In  the  United  States  and 
pu  >UBhes  such  determination  In  the  FMeral 
Register. 

Ths 


!  provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall  not 
H>f  ly  if  either  House  of  Congress  enacts  a 
.  e  resolution  dla^>proving  the  Presl- 
t's  determination  under  such  subpara- 
-'-   within  60  calendar  days  after  such 
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(4)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  do 
apply  to  the  additional  duty  reqiUred 
-  this  subaectlon." 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  hlmseU  and 
Ur.  Psozmu) : 
\.  2594.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Act  to  provide  that  price  dlf- 
I  shall  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
for  purposes  of  certain  provisions 
State  law,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Re  erred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Ho  xOdm  and  Urban  Affairs. 
]  fr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to> 
C  Introducing,  for  myself  and  Senator 
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PROxxntc,  a  biU  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act. 
These  amendments  will  clarify  several 
important  matters  that  were  not  dealt 
with  in  the  original  legislation  a  year 
ago.  The  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  has  already  held 
hearings  on  these  issues,  and  I  hope 
the  full  conunittee  and  the  Senate  can 
take  up  this  bill  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Section  167  of  the  Pair  Credit  Billing 
Act  of  1974  recognizes  that  the  costs 
of  third-party  credit  card  operations 
are  now  distributed  to  all  customers — 
those  who  pay  by  cash  or  check,  as  well 
as  those  who  use  credit  cards — as  part 
of  the  base  price  the  merchant  sets  for 
his  goods  or  services.  Credit  card  Issuers 
currently  prohibit  their  participating 
mechants  from  offering  any  kind  of  price 
differential  to  cash  customers.  The  result 
Is  that  those  cash  customers  subsidize 
the  costs  of  the  credit  card  operations, 
and  contribute  indirectly  to  the  benefits 
and  convenience  enjoyed  by  card-hold- 
ers. That  cash  customers  should  have  to 
subsidize  credit  card  users  Is  Itself  un- 
fair: the  unfairness  is  heightened  In 
many  cases  because  it  Is  the  poor  who 
cannot  qualify  for  credit  cards  and  who 
must  therefore  always  tender  cash. 

The  present  section  167  responds  to 
this  situation  In  two  ways:  It  outlaws 
contractual  provisions  which  prohibit 
merchants  from  offering  price  differen- 
tials, and  It  exempts  any  differential  up 
to  5  percent  from  truth  In  lendliig  dis- 
closure requirements.  These  provisions 
simply  encourage  merchants  to  give  cash 
customers  a  price  break.  Nothing  in  the 
present  law  requires  any  merchant  to 
offer  price  differentials.  The  intent  was 
to  permit  the  consumer  marketplace  to 
operate  In  the  same  way  a£  the  commer- 
cial marketplace — where  discounts  for 
prompt  cash  pasrment  are  routine. 

Two  problems  have  emerged  from  the 
statutory  language,  however: 

First.  The  present  language  describes 
the  now-permissible  price  differentials 
only  In  terms  of  "discounts,"  and  the 
question  arises  whether  a  merchant 
could  legally  impose  a  surcharge  or  pre- 
mium on  card  users.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize price  differentials  in  any  form. 
Including  surcharges,  so  that  merchants 
would  have  maximum  freedom  to  price 
their  goods,  and  advertise  their  goods,  as 
they  wished. 

I  beUeve  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding about  the  surcharge 
question.  First,  It  should  be  repeated 
that  nothing  In  this  legislation  requires 
any  merchant  to  offer  different  prices  for 
cash  and  credit  customers.  The  merchant 
must  make  his  own  marketing  decision. 
Second,  the  opponents  of  surcharges 
seem  to  believe  that  merchants  now  are 
not  free  to  raise  or  lower  their  base  prices 
at  will,  and  that  the  surcharges  per- 
mitted by  this  bill  would  always  be  pro- 
duced by  adding  to  an  established  and 
unchanging  base  price.  Of  course,  this 
basic  assumption  is  dead  wrong.  Mer- 
chants set  their  prices  where  they  wish 
according  to  their  judgments  about  the 
market.  A  merchant  bait  on  gouging  cus- 
tomers for  every  possible  cent  he  can  get 
needs  no  special  surcharge  authorization. 


He  can  inflate  his  prices  across  the  board 
and  offer  no  price  differential  at  all.  Or 
he  can  Inflate  his  price  and  then  offer 
sham  discounts  to  cash  customers.  It 
ought  to  be  apparent  that  nothing  we  do 
to  the  Pair  Credit  Billing  Act  can  pre- 
vent price  gouging.  What  the  surcharge 
authorization  can  do,  however,  is  enable 
a  competitive  merchant  to  reduce  his  base 
prices,  or  forgo  an  otherwise  necessary 
price  increase,  and  pass  the  costs  of  his 
credit  card  operation  directly  on  to  tiie 
users  of  those  cards  through  a  separate 
surcharge  for  card  transactions.  Whether 
any  merchant  will  find  this  an  attractive 
marketing  technique,  or  whether  con- 
sumers will  want  to  deal  with  a  merchant 
who  does  so,  are  not  the  issues.  The  only 
issue  Is  whether  retailers  shall  have  maxi- 
mum freedom  to  differentiate  their  cash 
and  credit  prices. 

The  insignificance  of  the  "discount- 
surcharge"  distinction  can  be  pointed  out 
from  testimony  offered  in  our  hearings. 
One  tire  store  simply  lists  two  prices  In 
all  its  ads — a  cash  price  and  a  credit  card 
price.  An  oil  company  proposes  to  set  up 
separate  Islands  of  gas  pumps  In  its  serv- 
ice stations,  cash  Islands  and  credit  card 
islands,  with  different  prices  at  each. 
Both  these  merchants  are  using  what  can 
be  called  "two-tag",  pricing.  Since  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  they  are  offering 
either  a  dlscoimt  or  a  surcharge,  It  is  fu- 
tUe  to  try  to  specify  In  the  law  that  one 
kind  of  differential  is  legal  while  the 
other  Is  not. 

The  present  law  reduces  the  risk  that 
price  differentials  will  be  set  arbitrarily 
and  greedily  by  limiting  the  exemption 
from  truth  in  lending  disclosure  to  dis- 
counts of  5  percent  or  less.  This  bill  re- 
inforces that  limitation  by  permitting 
card  issuers,  by  contract,  to  limit,  to  the 
same  5  percent  or  less,  the  amount  of  dif- 
ferential any  of  Its  merchants  offer. 

Second.  The  second  Important  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  would  remove  an  im- 
intended  liability  from  those  card  issuers 
whose  participating  merchants  opt  for 
some  form  of  two-tier  pricing.  Under  the 
laws  of  a  number  of  States,  discounts  or 
surcharges  imposed  at  the  point  of  sale 
are  counted  as  part  of  the  finance  charge 
for  purposes  of  the  State's  usury  laws. 
Even  though  the  price  differential  is  im- 
posed, collected,  and  retained  by  the  mer- 
chant, the  laws  in  those  States  would  ap- 
pear to  make  the  card  issuer  liable  for 
usurious  charges  if  the  total  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  the  regular  monthly'  fi- 
nance charge  exceeded  the  permissible 
rate. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  history  of  the 
present  law  to  indicate  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  subject  card  issuers  to  this  kind 
of  Uablllty,  and  it  is  unfair  to  do  so 
where  the  card  issuers  cannot  control 
the  merchant  and  may  not  even  know 
that  merchants  are  using  a  form  of  two- 
tier  pricing. 

This  bill  contains  a  direct  response  to 
this  problem:  a  limited  exemption  from 
State  usury  laws  for  price  differentials 
which  conform  to  this  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  this 
bill  would  make  to  the  Fair  Credit  Billing 
Act  are  essentially  "tidylng-up"  amend- 
ments. Tliey  will  clarify  matters  which 
simply  did  not  surface  In  Congress  Ini- 
tial consideration  of  this  legislation  a 
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year  ago.  They  are  altogether  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  present  law. 
And  they  are  consistent  with  the  goal 
of  assuring  the  American  consumer  the 
most  competitive  possible  marketplace.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  and 
In  the  Senate  proper  will  adopt  these 
measures  quickly  so  that  there  is  the 
smallest  possible  gap  between  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Pair  Credit  Billing  Act 
itself  and  these  necessary  additions  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2594 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  111(b)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "This"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
In  section  167(c) ,  this". 

(b)  Section  167(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  a  cardholder  to  in- 
clude the  cardholder  to  pay"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  otherwise 
maintaining  a  price  differential,  not  in  ex- 
cess of  5  per  centum,  to  induce  payment"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "rather  than"  the 
word  "by,"  and  by  Inserting  after  "use"  the 
word  "of". 

(c)  Section  167(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "discount"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears the  following:  "or  price  differential". 

(d)  Section  167  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  discount  or  price  differential 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  laws  of  any  State 
relating  to  permissible  types,  amounts,  or 
rates  of  charges,  or  any  element  of  charges, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  the  laws  of  any  State 
relating  to  the  disclosure  of  information,  in 
connection  with  the  extension  of  consumer 
credit." 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2595.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2105 
(c),  United  States  Code,  so  that  em- 
ployees of  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities will  be  deemed  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  fully  covered  by 
laws  administered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  grant 
full  parity  for  nonappropriated  fimd 
Federal  employees  with  appropriated 
fund  Federal  employees,  both  In  wages 
as  well  as  fringe  benefits.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  Is  to  end  the  discrimination 
these  dedicated  nonappropriated  fimd 
employees  have  endured.  These  nonap- 
propriated fund  employees  perform 
many  of  the  same  duties  that  appropri- 
ated employees  perform,  but  are  paid 
considerably  less  and  are  not  entitled  to 
the  fringe  benefits  enjoyed  by  other  civil 
servants.  There  are  approximately 
140,000  nonappropriated  fund  employees 
In  the  United  States  Including  Ouam  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  unfair  distinction  drawn  between 
nonappropriated  fund  employees  and 
their  counterparts,  appropriated  fund 
employees,  should  be  erased.  Both  these 


groups  perform  the  same  range  of  serv- 
ices and  yet,  as  pointed  out,  the  nonap- 
propriated fund  employees  are  treated 
Inequitably.  For  example,  in  Alsiska,  ap- 
propriated fund  employees  performing 
Identical  tasks  as  nonappropriated  fund 
employees  receive  from  30  to  60  percent 
higher  hourly  wages  In  grades  1 
through  10. 

In  1972,  Congress  granted  partial  re- 
Uef  to  some  nonappropriated  fund  em- 
ployees by  enacting  Public  Law  92-392— 
Wage  Grade  Act.  However,  this  effort 
h£is  not  totally  eliminated  the  disparity 
in  pay  which  is  still  significant. 

I  am  hopeful  we  will  be  able  to  resolve 
this  matter  during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2595 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Section 
2105  (c).  Title  5,  United  States  Code  (Oov- 
emment  Organization  and  Employees)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  An  employee  paid  from  non-appro- 
priated funds  of  any  Instrumentality  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agency,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service.  Veterans 
Administration,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
NASA,  the  Army-Air  Force  Exchange  Service, 
Army  and  Air  Force  Motion  Picture  Service, 
Navy  Ship's  Stores  Ashore,  Navy  exchanges. 
Marine.  Corps  exchanges,  Coast  Ouard  ex- 
changes, and  other  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  conducted  for  the  comfort, 
pleasure,  contentment,  and  mental  and  phys- 
ical Improvement  of  personnel  of  any  United 
States  government  agency,  including  the 
armed  forces,  Is  deemed  an  employee." 

This  subsection  does  not  affect  the  status 
of  these  nonappropriated  fund  activities  as 
Federal  instrumentalities.    I 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Packwood)  : 
S.  2596.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974.  Re- 
ferred  to   the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

real    estate    settlement    PEOCEDTJBE8    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  Senator  Packwood  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  revise  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974,  com- 
monly known  as  RESPA.  The  problems 
created  by  this  legislation  are  now  fa- 
miliar to  most  Senators.  I  cannot  recall 
a  piece  of  supposedly  proconsumer  legis- 
lation that  has  prompted  such  an  outcry 
from  both  the  affected  Industries  and 
from  those  supposedly  aided  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  Banking  Committee  held  3  days  of 
hearings  last  month,  which  fully  docu- 
mented that  RESPA  is  not  workable  in 
its  present  form.  As  a  temporary  solu- 
tion, the  committee  reported  and  the 
Senate  passed  S.  2327.  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  Committee.  S. 
2327  would  suspend  sections  4,  6,  and  7 
of  RESPA,  to  relieve  the  most  burden- 
some provisions  of  this  act  while  the 
c<Hnmlttee  devises  a  permanent  revision. 


The  committee  staff  has  now  prepared 
recommendations  for  a  revised  real  estate 
settlements  law.  The  legislation  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  are  in- 
troducing today  is  a  consensus  bill  that 
should  have  broad  bipartisan  support.  It 
retains  those  provisions  of  RESPA,  such 
as  the  antikickback  language  in  section  8 
which  are  truly  beneficial  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  at  the  same  time  we  clarify 
certain  ambiguities  In  the  present  law 
that  have  caused  confusion.  Two  sec- 
tions— 6  and  7 — are  repealed  outright. 
Those  sections  which  required  advance 
disclosure  of  closing  costs  and  in  some 
cases  of  previous  selling  price  worked  the 
greatest  hardship  and  delay. 

In  addition,  we  make  numerous  tech- 
nical revisions  In  other  sections  of  the 
law.  And  this  bill  also  provides  new  pro- 
tections for  the  homebuyer  even  as  It 
makes  RESPA  less  difficult  for  the  af- 
fected industries.  Instead  of  the  present 
complicated  disclosure  12  days  in  advance 
of  real  estate  settlements,  which  Is  early 
enough  to  produce  headaches  for  the 
lender  but  too  late  to  provide  much  bene- 
fit to  the  borrower,  we  provide  that  the 
lender  shall  make  a  good-faith  estimate 
of  typical  closing  costs  at  the  time  of  loan 
application.  The  actual  closing  costs  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  if  the  buyer 
wants  to  see  them  1  day  before  the  actual 
closing. 

Another  fallacy  in  the  existing  law  is 
the  idea  that  detailed  disclosure  will  per- 
mit the  buyer  to  shop  around  for  settle- 
ment services  and  thereby  lower  costs. 
The  problem  is  that  nothing  prevents  the 
lender  from  requiring  the  buyer  to  use  a 
particular,  high-priced  settlement  attor- 
ney or  title  company.  So  all  the  disclo- 
sure and  the  attendant  paperwork  may 
be  for  naught.  Our  bill  provides  that  the 
lender  may  not  order  the  borrower  to  use 
a  certain  title  company.  If  the  lender 
does  not  accept  the  borrower's  choice  of 
attorney  to  perform  the  title  search,  the 
lender  must  give  the  borrower  a  choice 
of  three  whose  opinion  the  lender  will 
aco^t.  In  this  way  the  borrower,  armed 
with  the  estimate  of  probable  closing 
costs  which  he  will  now  obtain  much 
earlier  in  the  process,  has  a  genuine  op- 
portunity to  shop  around,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  amount  of  paperwork 
and  confusion  to  the  lender  is  sharply 
reduced. 

We  also  clarify  what  kinds  of  transac- 
tions are  covered;  we  simplify  the  limi- 
tations on  escrow  requirements  in  sec- 
tion 10  and  we  give  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Im- 
proved authority  to  Issue  rulings. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  will  meet 
the  objections  to  the  present  act  while 
it  preserves  and  even  extends  protections 
for  homebuyers  in  real  estate  transac- 
tions. When  a  law  like  RESPA  turns  out 
to  be  badly  flawed,  we  should  not  be  too 
proud  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board, 
even  though  this  law  has  only  been  in 
effect  some  4  months.  A  c<«npanlon  bill 
has  been  Introduced  In  the  House,  and 
hsts  won  broad,  bipartisan  support.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  take  early 
action  on  the  RESPA  revisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
>rdeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
'ollows: 

S.  2fi9« 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

tepreaentatives    of    the    United    States    of 

.  Imerica  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  this 

U:t  Bwy  be  cited  as  Uie  "Real  Bstate  Settle- 

:  neixt  Procedures  Act  Amendments". 

Bmc.  2.  SecUon  3  (1)  of  the  Real  Estate 
I  lettlement  Procedures  of  1974  Is  amended  as 
:  oUows: 

(1)  After  "Includes  any  loan".  Insert  tbe 
:  ollowlng:  "(other  than  temporary  financing 
I  uch  as  a  construction  loan) ". 

(2)  In  subcUuse  (A),  after  "Is  secured 
1  ly."  Insert  "a  first  Uen  on". 

(3)  In  subcUuae  (B,(1U).  strike  out  "U 
<  Uglble"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Is  In- 
1  ended  by  the  originating  lender",  strike  out 
'  or"  Immediately  after  "Association,",  strike 
I  ut  "from  any"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
'  a",  and  strike  out  "could"  and  Insert  In 
]  ieu  thereof  "la  to". 

(4)  In  subclause  (B)(1t),  Insert  before 
1  tie  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
I  nd  add  the  following:  "except  that  for  the 
I  urpose  of  this  Act,  the  term  'creditor'  does 
]  ot  Include  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
I  SUte". 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4 
c  r  the  Real  Estate  Settlemeat  Procedvtres 
i  <^  of  1974  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
I  rter  "requirements  of  that  Act"  and  Insert- 
i  ig  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)  Such  section  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
tie  end  thereof  the  following:    "The  form 

I  rescrlbed  under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
{ leted  and  made  available  for  Inspection  to 
t  le  borrower  by  the  person  conducting  the 
8  tttlement  at  least  one  business  day  prior 
t  >  settlement,  except  that  ( 1 )  the  Secretary 
r  lay  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this 
a  >ction  settlements  occurring  In  localities 
V  here  tbe  final  settlement  statement  Is  not 
cistomarlly  provided  at  the  date  of  setUe- 
E  tent,  and  (2)  the  borrower  may.  In  accord- 
a  ace  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  waive 
h  la  right  to  have  the  form  made  available 
a ;  such  time.  The  Secretary  may.  by  regula- 
t  on,  permit  the  deletion  from  the  form  pre- 
a  ribed  under  this  section  items  which  are 
E  It,  under  local  laws  or  customs,  applicable 
Ij  I  any  locality,  except  that  such  regulation 
s:  kail  require  that  the  nvunerlcal  code  pre- 
»  Tlbed  by  the  Secretary  be  retained  in  forms 

I I  be  used  in  all  locaUtles.  Nothing  in  this 
ai  ctlon  may  be  construed  to  require  that 
p  ut  of  the  standard  form  which  relates  to 
t  le  borrower's  transaction  to  be  furnished  to 
t]  le  seller,  or  to  require  that  part  of  the 
ff  andard  form  which  relates  to  the  seller's 
« anaartlon  to  be  furnished  to  the  bor- 
n  iwer.". 

Sac.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
n  ent  Procedures  Act  of  1974  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(  1)  as  suhaections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
f (  Uowlng  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Each  lender  shall,  in  accordance  with 
n  gulaUons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in- 
c;  ude  with  the  booklet  a  good  faith  estimate 
o  the  charges  or  range  of  charges  the  bor- 
n  wer  Is  likely  to  Incur  In  connection  with 
tJ  e  settlement.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  of 
81  beectlon  (d),  as  redesignated,  "an  appllca- 
tl  jn"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  written 
a|  iplicatlon". 

arc.  5.  Section  6  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
n  BDt  Procedures  Act  of  1974  is  repealed. 

8»c.  6.  Section  7  of  the  ReaJ  EsUte  Settle- 
ns  »nt  Procedures  Act  of  1974  Is  i«pealed. 

"*c.  7.  Section  8  of  the  Real  EsUte 
8<  ttlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974  is 
aiiended — 

(1)  Jn  subsectlcm  (c),  by  striking  out 
"(  r"  immediately  before  "(2) ",  and  by  insert- 
in  I  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a 


comma  and  the  following:  "or  (3)  payments 
pursuant  to  cooperative  brokerage  and  re- 
ferral arrangements  or  agreements  between 
real  estate  agents  or  brokers.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(e)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  is  authorized  to  issue 
interpretive  opinions  defining  the  types  or 
classes  of  payments  or  transactions  that  are 
covered  or  excepted  from  coverage  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  8.  Section  9  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"TiTLK  companieb;  attornets 
"S«c.  9.  (a)  (1)  A  seller  of  property  which 
will  be  purchased  with  the  assistance  of  a 
federally  related  mortgage  loan  may  not  re- 
quire, directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  condition  to 
selling  the  property,  that  title  insurance  cov- 
ering the  property  be  purchased  by  the  buyer 
from  any  particular  title  company,  or  that  a 
title  opinion  relating  to  such  property  be 
obtained  from,  or  that  a  search  of  the  title 
to  such  property  be  performed  by,  any  par- 
ticular attorney. 

"(2)  A  lender  may  not  require,  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  a  condition  of  making  a  fed- 
erally related  mortgage  loan,  that  title  in- 
surance covering  the  property  to  be  acquired 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  be  purchased 
from  any  particular  title,  company  or  com- 
panies, or  that  a  title  opinion  relating  to  such 
property  be  obtained  from,  or  that  a  search  of 
the  title  to  such  property  be  performed  by, 
any  particular  attorney. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  may  be 
construed  to  prohibit  a  lender  from  refusing 
to  accept  a  title  opinion  furnished  or  a  title 
search  performed  by  a  particular  attorney, 
if  the  lender  permits  the  borrower  to  choose 
from  at  least  three  attorneys  acceptable  to 
the  lender,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  liable  to  the 
buyer  In  an  amount  equal  to  three  times  all 
charges  made  for  such  title  insurance,  or 
three  times  all  attorneys  fees  charged  for 
such  title  opinion  or  title  search,  as  the  case 
may  be.". 

Sec  9.  Section  10  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ESCROW    ACCOUNTS 

"Sec  10.  A  lender,  in  connection  with  a 
federally  related  mortgage  loan,  may  not  re- 
quire the  borrower  or  prospective  borrower — 

"(1)  to  deposit  in  any  escrow  account 
which  may  be  established  in  connection  with 
such  loan  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  Insurance  premiums,  or  other 
charges  with  respect  to  the  property,  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlement,  an  aggregate 
sum  (for  such  purpose)  in  excess  of  a  sum 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  such  taxes,  in- 
surance premiums  and  other  charges  attrib- 
utable to  the  period  beginning  on  the  last 
date  on  which  each  such  charge  would  have 
been  paid  under  the  normal  lending  practice 
of  the  lender  and  local  custom,  provided  that 
the  selection  of  each  such  date  constitutes 
prudent  lending  practice,  and  ending  on  the 
due  date  of  the  first  full  Installment  pay- 
ment under  the  mortgage,  plus  one-sUth  of 
the  estimated  total  amount  of  such  taxes, 
insurance  premiums  and  other  charges  to  be 
paid  on  dates,  as  provided  above,  during  the 
ensuing  twelve -month  period;  or 

"(2)  to  deposit  in  any  such  escrow  account 
any  month  beginning  with  the  first  full  in- 
stallment payment  under  the  mortgage  a 
sum  (for  the  purpose  of  assuring  payment 
of  taxes,  InsiUTinco  premiums  and  other 
charges  with  re^>ect  to  the  property)  in  ex- 
cess of  the  sum  of  (A)  one-twelfth  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  esUmated  Uxes,  insur- 
ance premiums,  and  other  charges  which  are 
reasonably  anticipated  to  be  paid  on  dates 
during   the   ensiUng   twelve  months   which 


dates  are  in  accordance  with  the  normal 
lending  practice  of  the  lender  and  local  cus- 
tom: Provided,  That  the  selection  of  each 
such  date  constitutes  prudent  lending  prac- 
tice, plus  (B)  such  amount  as  is  necessary 
to  maintain  an  additional  balance  in  such 
escrow  account  not  to  exceed  one-sixth  of 
the  estimated  total  amount  of  such  taxes.  In- 
siu'ance  premiums,  and  other  charges  to  be 
paid  on  dates,  as  provided  above,  during  en- 
suing twelve-month  period:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  in  the  event  the  lender  determines 
there  will  be  or  is  a  deficiency  he  shall  not  be 
prohibited  from  requiring  additional 
monthly  deposits  in  such  escrow  account  to 
avoid  or  eliminate  such  deficiency.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  18  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b),  and  by  striking 
out  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  18". 

Sec.  11.  The  Real  Estate  Settlement  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  19  as  section  20  and  by  insert- 
ing before  such  section  a  hew  section  19  to 
read  as  follows: 

"AITTHOBrrT    OF    THE    SECRETABT 

"Sec.  J9.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations,  to  make 
such  interpretations,  and  to  grant  such  rea- 
sonable exemptions  for  classes  of  trans- 
actions, as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  laws 
of  any  State  imposing  any  liability  shall 
apply  to  any  act  done  or  omitted  in  good 
faith  in  conformity  with  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  interpretation  thereof  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Attorney  General,  notwithstand- 
ing that  after  such  act  or  omission  has  oc- 
curred, such  rule,  regulation,  or  interpreta- 
tion is  amended,  rescinded,  or  determined  bv 
Judicial  or  other  authority  to  be  Invalid  ^'•* 
any  reason.". 

Sec.   12.  Section   121(c)    of  the  Truth  1 
Lending  Act  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  hereby  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  enactment,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may,  during  the  180  day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
suspend  for  all  or  any  part  of  such  period 
the  effectiveness  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act 
of  1974  if  the  Secretary  determines  such  sus- 
pension is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  either  Act  In  an  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  amend  and  perfect  the  Real  Es- 
tate Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974. 

During  the  5  months  since  the  Real 
Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act  be- 
came effective  on  June  20.  1975  a  num- 
ber of  problems  have  surfaced.  The  most 
serious  of  these  has  been  connected  with 
the  lack  of  effective  flexibility  in  the  act 
and  the  implementing  regulations.  For 
example,  home  buyers  have  been  In- 
convenienced by  the  Inability  to  have 
closings  done  promptly  due  to  the  time 
period  required  for  advance  disclosure. 
Mortgage  lenders  too,  have  been  bur- 
dened with  redtape  and  high  costs  In- 
volved In  complying  with  the  advance 
disclosure  requirements  of  the  act.  The 
uniform  statement  required  imder  exist- 
ing regulations  has  also  been  confusing 
to  both  mortgage  lenders  and  the  con- 
sumer. Additionally,  home  sellers  have 
felt  that  the  requirement  that  they  dis- 
close the  prior  selling  price  has  been  an 
invasion  of  their  privacy. 

Though  the  existing  law  is  plagued 
with  many  problems,  I  believe  that  the 
home  buyer  needs  many  of  the  basic  pro- 
tections afforded  under  the  Real  Estate 
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Settlement  Procedures  Act.  The  real  es- 
state  closing  procedure  is  an  extremely 
complex  activity  involving  one  of  the 
most  important  financial  transactions 
that  the  typical  consumer  will  \^  in- 
volved in.  Some  type  of  advanced  infor- 
mation is  essential  to  Inform  most  con- 
sumers of  the  real  estate  closing  pro- 
cedure. 

.  Our  bill  meets  both  of  these  objectives 
by  simplifying  the  disclosure  procedures 
under  the  act  and  yet  retaining  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  law  to  provide  the  consumer 
with  sufBcient  information  to  shop  for 
closing  services  and  to  be  prepared  at  the 
time  of  the  closing  to  transact  the  closing 
business. 

To  perfect  this,  the  bill  would  make 
more  flexible  the  requirement  for  the 
use  of  uniform  settlement  statements.  In 
lieu  of  requiring  a  specific  advanced  clos- 
ing statement,  the  bill  would  require  each 
lender  to  include  with  the  information 
booklet  given  the  borrower  a  good  faith 
estimate  of  the  range  of  charges  that 
the  borrower  is  likely  to  incur  in  coimec- 
tion  with  settlement.  In  addition,  our 
proposal  repeals  the  section  requiring  ad- 
vanced disclosure  of  the  prior  selling 
price  and  clarifies  other  provisions  in  the 
act. 

This  is  a  good  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem and  I  urge  that  early  action  be  taken 
on  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  BDRDICK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott, 
Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Grdtin, 
and  Mr.  Buckley)  : 

S.  2597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  add  a  new  chapter  thereto 
providing  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
debts  of  major  municipalities.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BURDKTK.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  myself  and  five  col- 
leagues a  bill  which  would  amend  l^e 
Banki-uptcy  Act  by  adding  a  new  chap- 
ter thereto  which  would  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  debts  of  major 
municipalities. 

The  administration  submitted  this  leg- 
islation because  of  the  inadequacies  of 
chapter  IX  of  the  current  Bankruptcy 
Act  In  Its  application  to  the  problem  of 
major  municipalities.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
viding a  desirable  alternative  to  chapter 
IX  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  each  and  every 
proposal  in  this  bill  but  It  is  an  adequate 
starting  point  for  legislative  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  cosponsorlng  a  bill  to 
amend  the  bankruptcy  laws  to  add  a 
new  chapter  dealing  with  the  adjustment 
of  debts  of  major  municipalities;  and  as 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Bxtrdick. 

Mr.  President,  I  approve  the  thoughts 
which  President  Ford  expressed  yester- 
day, namely  among  others,  that  no  one 
wishes  to  see  any  great  city  imdergo 
bankruptcy.  As  impleasant  a  prospect  as 
bankruptcy  is,  we  cannot,  however,  Ig- 
nore the  fact  that  there  Is  a  distinct 
possibility  that  New  York  City  faces  this 
procedure.  The  bill  introduced  today  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRoicK)  seeks  to  provide  more  effective 


remedies  than  are  contained  In  present 
law  should  the  city  of  New  York  find 
Itself  with  no  alternative  to  bankruptcy. 

I  have  opposed  a  Federal  bailout  of 
New  York  City.  This  bill  as  introduced 
would  not  provide  for  any  Federal  guar- 
antee but  would  Instead  allow  and  make 
possible  for  New  York  to  formulate  and 
execute  In  an  orderly  maimer  a  plan  to 
solve  its  fiscal  problems.  It  would  pro- 
vide protections  for  creditors  yet  allow 
the  city  to  continue  essential  services, 
raise  new  funds,  and  rehabilitate  Itself 
financially. 

As  President  Ford  made  clear  yester- 
day: 

This  proposed  legislation  will  not,  by  itself, 
put  the  affairs  of  New  York  City  in  order. 
Some  hard  measures  must  be  taken  by  the 
officials  of  New  York  City  and  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Dakota,  Senator  Buroick,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  has  already 
called  for  hearings  for  tomorrow  on  the 
President's  proposal.  While  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  endorse  each  and  every  pro- 
vision of  this  bill,  I  believe  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  useful  vehicle  for  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Senate,  allowing  us  to 
focus  consideration  and  debate  on  the 
questions  which  will  arise  should  New 
York  City  petition  to  follow  the  course 
and  procedures  which  the  measure  pro- 
vides. I  hope  that  the  Senate  and  the 
other  body  will  follow  Senator  Burdick's 
lead  and  give  appropriate  attention  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  analysis  of  the 
bill  forwarded  by  Antonln  ScaUa,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  OfiQce  of  Legal 
Counsel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
ansdysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2597 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1893  (30  Stat.  544),  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  to  add  a  new 
Chapter  XVI  thereto  reading  as  follows: 
Chapter  XVI — Adjttstment  of  Indebtedness 
OP  Major  MuNiciPALrrnEs 
jurisdiction  and  reservation  of  powers 
Sec  801.  (a)  This  Act  and  proceedings 
thereunder  are  found  and  declared  to  be 
within  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  and.  In 
addition  to  the  jurisdiction  otherwise  exer- 
cised, courts  of  bankruptcy  shall  exercise 
original  jurisdiction  as  provided  in  this 
chapter  for  the  composition  or  extension  of 
the  debts  of  certain  public  agencies  or  in- 
strumentalities or  political  subdivisions.  The 
court  in  which  the  petition  is  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  Subsection  804(c)  shall  exercise 
exclusive  jurisdiction  for  the  adjustment  of 
petitioner's  debts  and,  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
petitioner  and  its  property,  wherever  located, 
(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  or  Impair  the  power 
of  any  State  to  control  by  legislation  or 
otherwise,  any  public  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality or  political  subdivision  of  the  State  in 
the  exercise  of  its  political  or  governmental 
powers.  Including  exi>endlture  therefor: 
Provided,  however,  that  no  State  law  pre- 
scribing  a   method   of   composition   of   In- 


debtedness of  such  agencies  shall  be  binding 
upon  any  creditor  who  does  not  consent  to 
such  composition,  and  no  judgment  shall  be 
entered  under  such  State  law  which  would 
bind  a  creditor  to  such  composition  vrithout 
his  consent. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  802.  The  words  and  phrases  used  In 
this  chapter  have  the  following  meanings 
unless  they  are  inconsistent  with  the 
context! 

( 1 )  The  term  "attorney"  means  an  attorney 
licensed  to  practice  law  by  any  State  and 
Includes  a  law  partneish^. 

(2)  The  term  "claim"  means  a  demand  for 
performance  of  an  obligation  to  pay  money, 
whether  matured  or  unmatured. 

(3)  The  term  "composition"  means  a  plan 
for  payment  of  less  than  the  full  amount  of 
debts  provided  for  by  the  plan,  with  or 
without  the  extension  of  time  for  payment 
of  such  debts. 

(4)  The  term  "court"  means  United  States 
District  Court  sitting  in  bankruptcy,  and  the 
terms  "clerk"  and  "judge"  shall  mean  the 
clerk  and  judge  of  such  court. 

(6)  The  term  "creditor"  means  any  per- 
son who  owns  a  claim  against  the  petitioner. 
With  respect  to  such  claims  owned  by  a 
trustee  under  a  mortgage  deed  of  trust,  or 
indenture,  pursuant  to  which  there  are 
securities  outstanding,  other  than  voting 
trust  certificates,  the  term  "creditor"  means 
only  the  trustee. 

(6)  The  term  "lien"  means  a  security 
Interest  in  property,  a  lien  obtained  on  prop- 
erty by  levy,  sequestration  or  other  legal  or 
equitable  process,  a  statutory  or  common- 
law  lien  on  property,  or  any  other  variety 
of  charge  against  property  to  secure  per- 
formance of  an  obligation. 

elicibilitt  fob  relief 

Sec  803.  (a)  Any  municipality  with  a 
population  in  excess  of  1.000.000  inhabitants 
is  eligible  for  relief  under  this  chapter,  if  th',- 
municipality  is  first  specifically  authorized 
by  the  State  to  file  a  petition  initiating  a 
proceeding  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Any  public  agency  or  instrumentality 
or  political  subdivision  subordinate  to  such 
municipality  or  whose  responsibilities  are 
restricted  to  the  geographical  limits  there- 
of, including  incorporated  authorities, 
commissions  and  districts,  for  whose  debts 
such  municipality  is  not  otherwise  liable,  is 
eligible  for  relief  as  a  separate  petitioner  In 
the  same  proceeding  in  which  such  munic- 
ipality seeks  relief  under  this  chapter  if  such 
chapter  If  such  agency.  Instrumentality  or 
subdivision  is  not  prohibited  from  filing  a 
petition  by  applicable  State  law. 
petition;  proposed  plan  and  statement  or 
revenue   and   expenditures;    filinc 

Sec  804.  (a)  Any  entity  eligible  for  relief 
under  Section  803  may  file  a  voluntary  peti- 
tion under  this  chapter.  The  petition  shall 
state  that  the  petitioner  is  eligible  to  file 
a  petition,  that  the  petitioner  is  Insolvent 
or  unable  to  pay  its  debs  as  they  mature 
and  that  it  desires  to  effect  a  plan  of  com- 
position or  extension  of  its  debts.  The  peti- 
tioner shall  file  with  its  petition  Usts  of 
claims  outstanding  and  of  persons  who  may 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  plan,  as  set 
forth  In  Section  809. 

(b)  A  petition  shall  be  insufficient  to  in- 
voke the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  (1)  a  good  faith  plan  of 
composition  or  extension  of  debts  which 
petitioner  certifies  is  in  its  view  fair, 
equitable,  feasible,  and  not  unfairly  dis- 
crtmlaatory  In  favor  of  any  creditor  or  class 
of  creditors  and  (2)  a  statement  of  peti- 
tioner's current  and  projected  revenues  and 
expenditures  adequate  to  establish  that  the 
budget  of  petitioner  will  be  In  balance 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  adoption  of 
the  plan. 

(c)  The  petition  shall  be  filed  with  the 
court  In  whose  territorial  Jurisdiction  tbe 
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nonlcipAllty  or  the  niAjor  part  thereof  is 
iocftted.  ftnd  aball  be  accompanied  by  pay- 
ment to  the  clerk  of  a  flllag  fee  of  «100,  which 
ihall  be  In  Ueu  of  the  fee  required  to  be 
Dollected  by  the  clerk  under  other  applicable 
EhH>tera  of  this  title,  as  amended. 

STAT  or  FaoCKBHNCS 

Sk:.  806.  (a)  A  petition  filed  under  Sec- 
tton  804  shall  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  com- 
mencement or  the  continuation  of  any  court 
ir  other  proceeding  against  the  petitioner.  Its 
liroperty  or  any  officer  or  Inhabitant  of  the 
{wtltlcmer,  which  seeks  to  enforce  any  claim 
igalnst  the  petitioner;  as  a  stay  of  any  act 
ir  the  commencement  or  continuation  of 
uy  court  proceeding  to  enforce  any  lien  on 
MUB  or  assessments,  or  to  reach  any  property 
it  the  petitioner;  and  as  a  stay  of  the  ap- 
plication of  any  set-off  or  enforcement  of  any 
x>unterclatm  relating  to  any  contract,  debt 
w  obligation  of  the  petltlcmer. 

(b)  Kxcept  as  it  may  be  terminated,  an- 
nulled, modified,  or  conditioned  by  the  court 
under  Subsection  (c)  of  this  Section,  the  stay 
provided  by  Subsection  (a)  of  this  Section 
iball  continue  until  the  case  is  closed  or  dis- 
missed or  the  property  subject  to  the  lien 
M,  with  the  approval  of  the  court,  aban- 
loned  or  transferred. 

(c)  On  the  filing  of  a  motion  seeking  re- 
lief from  a  stay  provided  by  Subsection  (a) 
>f  this  Section,  the  court  shaU  set  a  hearing 
tor  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  court  may, 
tor  cause  shown,  terminate,  annul,  modify  or 
x>ndltlon  such  stay. 

(d)  The  commencement  or  continuation  of 
my  act  or  proceeding  other  than  described 
n  Subsection  (a)  of  this  Section  may  be 
itayed,  restrained,  or  enjoined  pursuant  to 
Rule  66  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
:edure,  except  that  a  temporary  restraining 
srder  or  preliminary  injunction  may  be  Is- 
lued  without  compliance  with  subdivision 
(c)  of  that  rule. 

(e)  No  stay,  order,  or  decree  of  the  court 
nay  Interfere  with  (1)  any  of  the  political 
x  governmental  powers  of  the  petitioner; 
jr  (2)  any  of  the  property  or  revenues  of  the 
[>etltloner  necessary  for  essential  governmen- 
tal purpoees;  or  (3)  the  petitioner's  use 
jr  enjojrment  of  any  income-producing  prop- 
srty.  Provided,  however,  that  the  court  shall 
snforce  the  conditions  attached  to  certif- 
icates of  Indebtedness  Issued  under  section 
ill  and  the  provisions  of  the  plan  of  compo- 
dtlon  or  extension. 

coMTXSTAirr  akd  di^issal  or  pcrmoN 
Stc.  806.  (a)  Any-cfiBdltor  may  file  a  com- 
|)Ialnt  in  the '^ukruptcy  court  contesting 
Hi9  petition  for  relief  under  this  chapter  or 
rtatlng  any  objection  he  has  to  the  plan.  The 
x>mplaint  may  be  filed  at  any  time  up  to  ten 
lays  before  the  hearing  on  the  confirmation 
)f  the  plan  or  within  such  other  times  as  may 
>e  directed  by  the  court. 

(b)  The  court  may,  upon  notice  to  the 
:redltors  and  a  hearing  following  the  filing 
it  such  a  complaint,  dismiss  the  proceeding 
f  It  finds  that  the  petition  was  not  filed  in 
^xxl  faith,  that  It  does  not  meet  the  provl- 
ilons  of  this  chapter,  that  It  has  not  been 
;>roeecuted  with  reasonable  diligence,  or  that 
there  is  no  substantial  like^ood  that  a  plan 
)f  composition  will  be  approved  by  the  court. 

NOnCKS 

Sec.  807.  (a)  The  clerk  shall  give  prompt 
lotlce  of  the  commencement  of  a  proceed- 
ng  under  this  chapter  to  the  State  and  to 
Jie  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  As 
»«dltors  and  other  persons  who  may  be  ma- 
terially and  adversely  affected  by  the  plan 
M»  identified,  the  clerk  shall  give  such  per- 
lona  notice  of  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
Medlng,  a  simunary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
}lan  and  any  proposed  modification  of  the 
|>lan,  and  of  their  right  to  request  a  copy  of 
Ehe  plan,  or  modification. 

(b)  The  clerk  shall  also  give  notice  to  all 
Tedltors  of  the  time  permitted  for  accepting 
ft  rejecting  a  plan  or  any  modification  there- 


of. Such  time  shall  be  00  days  from  the  flUng 
of  the  plan  or  modification  unless  the  cotirt 
for  good  cause  shall  set  some  other  time. 

(c)  The  clerk  shall  also  give  notice  to  all 
creditors  (1)  of  the  time  permitted  for  filing 
a  complaint  objecting  to  confirmation  of  a 
plan,  (2)  of  the  date  set  for  hearing  objec- 
tions to  such  complaint,  (3)  of  the  date  of 
hearing  of  a  complaint  seeking  dismissal  of 
the  petition,  and  (4)  of  the  date  of  the 
hearing  on  confirmation  of  the  plan. 

(d)  All  notices  given  by  the  clerk  shall  be 
given  In  the  manner  directed  by  the  covirt; 
however,  the  court  may  issue  an  order  at 
any  time  subsequent  to  the  first  notice  to 
creditors  directing  that  those  persons  desiring 
written  notice  file  a  request  with  the  court. 
If  the  court  enters  such  an  order  persons 
not  so  requesting  will  receive  no  ftu-ther 
written  notice  of  proceedings  under  the 
chapter. 

(e)  Cost  of  notice  shall  be  borne  by  the 
petitioner,  unless  the  court  for  good  cau^ 
determines  that  the  cost  of  notice  In  a  par- 
ticular Instance  should  be  borne  by  another 
party. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  CREDrTORS 

Sec.  808.  For  all  purposes  of  this  chapter 
any  creditor  may  act  in  person  or  by  an 
attorney  or  a  duly  authorized  agent  or  com- 
mittee. Where  any  conunlttee,  organization, 
group,  or  individual  shall  assume  to  act  for 
or  on  behalf  of  creditors,  such  committee, 
organization,  group,  or  individual  shall  first 
file  with  the  court  in  which  the  proceeding 
Is  pending  a  list  of  the  creditors  represented, 
giving  the  name  and  address  of  each  and 
describing  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
claim  of  each;  copies  of  the  instrxunent  or 
Instruments  In  writing  signed  by  such  cred- 
itors conferring  the  authority  for  represen- 
tation; and  a  copy  of  the  contract  or  con- 
tracts of  agreement  entered  into  between 
such  committee,  organization]  group,  or  In- 
dividual and  the  represented  creditors,  which 
contract  or  contracts  shall  disclose  all  com- 
pensation to  be  received,  directly  or  indirectly 
for  such  representation,  which  agreed  com- 
pensation shall  be  subject  to  modification 
and  approval  by  the  court. 

LIST  OF  CLAIMS  AND  PERSONS  ADVERSELY 
AFFECTED 

Sec.  809.  (a)  The  list  of  claims  filed  with 
the  petition  shall  include,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  name  of  each  known  creditor  to 
be  affected  by  the  plan,  his  address  so  far  as 
known  to  the  petitioner,  and  a  description 
of  each  claim  showing  its  amount  and  char- 
acter, the  nat\ire  of  any  security  therefor 
and  whether  the  claim  is  disputed,  contingent 
or  unliquidated  as  to  amount.  With  respect 
to  creditors  not  identified,  the  petition  shall 
set  forth  the  reasons  Identification  is  not 
practicable,  and  shall  specify  the  character 
of  claim  involved.  The  list  shall  be  supple- 
mented as  petitioner  becomes  able  to  Identify 
additional  creditors. 

(b)  If  the  proposed  plan  reqxilres  revision 
of  assessments  so  that  the  proportion  of  spe- 
cial assessments  or  special  taxes  to  be  as- 
sessed against  some  real  property  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  proportion  In  effect  at  the 
date  the  petition  is  filed,  the  holders  of 
record  of  title,  legal  or  equitable,  to  such 
real  property  shall  be  deemed  persons  ad- 
versely affected  and  shall  be  similarly  listed. 

(c)  The  court  may  for  cause  modify  the 
requirements  of  Subeectlons  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  Section. 

PROOFS    OF   CLAIM 

Sec.  810.  Unless  an  objection  is  made  by 
any  party  In  Interest,  the  claim  of  a  creditor 
that  is  not  disputed,  is  established  by  the 
list  of  claims  filed  pursuant  to  Section  809. 
The  court  may  set  a  date  by  which  proofs 
of  claim  of  unlisted  creditors  and  of  creditors 
whose  listed  claims  are  disputed  must  be 
filed.  If  the  court  does  not  set  such  a  date, 
the  proofs  must  be  filed  before  the  entry  of 
the  order  of  confirmation.  The  clerk  shall 
give  notice  to  each  person  whose  claim  Is 


listed  as  disputed  In  the  manner  directed  by 
the  court. 

DKBT  cxarmcAras 
Sbc.  811.  During  the  pendency  of  a  pro- 
ceeding for  a  plan  of  composition  or  exten- 
sion under  this  chi^iter,  or  after  the  con- 
firmation of  the  plan  If  the  court  has  re- 
tained jurisdiction,  the  court  may,  upon 
good  cause  shown,  authorize  the  petitioner 
to  Issue  certificates  of  indebtedness  for  cash, 
pn^rty  or  other  consideration,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  with  such  security 
and  priority  In  payment  over  existing  obliga- 
tions as  the  court  may  approve.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  Includ- 
ing Section  810  of  this  chapter,  the  court 
shall  have  plenary  Jurisdiction  of  any  action 
which  may  be  brought  against  petitioner  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  terms  of  any 
such  certificates  of  Indebtedness. 

PRIORITIES 

Sec.  812.  The  following  shall  be  paid  In 
full  in  advance  of  the  pasrment  of  any  dis- 
tribution to  creditors  under  a  plan,  in  the 
following  order: 

(1)  The  cost  and  expenses  of  administra- 
tion which  are  Incurred  by  the  petitioner 
subsequent  to  the  filing  of  a  petition  under 
this  chapter. 

(2)  Debts  owed  for  services  and  materials 
actually  provided  within  four  months  before 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  under 
this  Chester. 

(3)  Debts  owing  to  any  person  or  entity, 
which  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
(other  than  this  Act)  are  entitled  to  priority. 

PLAN     OF    ADJTTSTMENT 

Sec.  813.  The  plan  of  composition  or  ex- 
tension sought  under  this  chapter  may  In- 
clude provisions  modifying  or  altering  the 
right  of  creditors  generally,  or  of  any  class 
of  them,  seciured  or  unsecured,  either 
through  Issuance  of  new  securities  of  any 
character,  or  otherwise,  and  may  contain 
such  other  provisions  and  agreements  not 
inconsistent  with  this  chapter  as  the  parties 
may  desire,  Including  provisions  for  the  re- 
jection of  executory  contracts  and  unexpired 
leases. 

VOTING    ON    ACCEPTANCE   OF   PLAN 

Sbc.  814.  (a)  A  plan  of  composition  or  ex- 
tension may  be  confirmed  only  If,  of  the 
creditors  voting  In  writing  to  accept  or  re- 
ject the  plan,  those  holding  two-thirds  in 
amount  of  each  class  materially  and  ad- 
versely affected  have  voted  to  accept:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  such  acceptance 
shall  be  required  from  any  class  which,  un- 
der the  plan,  is  to  be  paid  in  cash,  the  value 
of  its  claims  or  Is  to  be  afforded  such  method 
of  protection  as  will,  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  equita- 
bly and  fairly  provide  for  the  realization  of 
the  value  of  its  claims. 

(b)  Unless  his  claim  has  been  disallowed, 
any  creditor  who  is  included  on  the  list 
filed  pursuant  to  Section  809  or  who  files  a 
proof  of  claim  pursuant  to  Section  810  is 
entitled  to  vote  to  accept  or  reject  a  plan 
or  modification  thereof  within  the  time  set 
pursuant  to  Subsection  807(b).  Claims 
owned,  held  or  controlled  by  the  petitioner 
are  not  eligible  to  vote. 

(c)  The  holders  of  all  claims  regardless  of  . 
the  manner  In  which  they  are  evidenced, 
which  are  payable  without  preference  out  of 
funds  derived  from  the  same  source  or 
sources  shall  be  of  one  class.  The  holders  of 
claims  for  the  payment  of  which  specific 
property  or  revenues  are  pledged,  or  which 
are  otherwise  given  preference  as  provided 
by  law,  shall  constitute  a  separate  class  or 
classes  of  creditors. 

(d)  If  any  controversy  shall  arise  as  to 
whether  any  creditor  or  class  of  creditors 
shall  or  shall  not  be  materially  and  adverse- 
ly affected,  the  issue  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Judge,  after  hearing,  upon  notice  to  the 
parties  interested. 
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MODIFICATION  OF  PLAN 


Sbc.  816.  Before  a  plan  Is  confirmed, 
changes  and  modifications  may  be  made 
therein  with  the  approval  of  the  Judge  after 
hearing  and  upon  such  notice  to  creditors 
as  the  Judge  may  direct,  subject  to  the  right 
of  any  creditor  who  has  previously  accepted 
the  plan  to  withdraw  his  acceptance  In  writ- 
ing, within  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  judge, 
if.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Judge,  the  change 
or  modification  will  materially  and  adverse- 
ly affect  such  creditor;  and  if  any  creditor 
having  such  right  of  withdrawal  shall  not 
withdraw  within  such  period,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  accepted  the  plan  as  changed 
or  modified:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
plan  as  changed  or  modified  shall  comply 
with  all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and 
shall  have  been  accepted  in  writing  by  the 
petitioner. 

HEARING    ON    CONFIRMATION    OF   FLAN 

Sec.  816.  (a)  Within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  within  which  a 
plan  and  any  modifications  thereof  may  be 
accepted  or  rejected,  the  court  shall  set  a 
hearing  on  the  confirmation  of  the  plan  and 
modifications,  and  the  clerk  shall  give  notice 
of  the  hearing  and  tbne  allowed  for  filing 
objections  as  provided  in  Subsection  807(c). 

(b)  Any  creditor,  or  any  other  party  In 
Interest  may  file  a  complaint  objecting  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  plan.  The  complaint 
shall  be  served  on  the  petitioner,  and  such 
other  persons  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
court,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
hearing  on  confirmation  or  such  earlier  date 
as  the  court  may  set. 

(c)  Before  concluding  the  hearing  on  con- 
firmation of  the  plan  the  Judge  shall  in- 
quire whether  any  person  promoting  the  plan 
or  doing  anything  of  such  a  nature,  has  been 
or  Is  to  be  compensated,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, by  both  the  petitioner  and  any  creditor, 
and  shall  take  evidence  under  oath  to  as- 
certain whether  any  such  practice  obtains. 
After  such  examination  the  Judge  shall  make 
an  adjudication  of  this  issue,  and  If  he  finds 
that  any  such  practice  obtains,  he  shall 
forthwith  dismiss  the  proceeding  and  tax 
all  of  the  costs  against  such  person,  or 
against  the  petitioner,  unless  such  plan  be 
modified  within  the  time  to  be  allowed  by 
the  Judge  so  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  any  such  practice. 

(d)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Judge  shall  make  written  findings  of  fact 
and  his  conclusions  of  law  thereon,  and  shall 
enter  a  decree  confirming  the  plan  If  he 
finds  and  Is  satisfied  that  (1)  it  Is  fair,  equi- 
table, feasible  and  not  unfairly  discrimina- 
tory in  favor  of  any  creditor  or  class  of  credi- 
tors; (2)  It  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter;  (3)  It  has  been  accepted  by 
creditors  as  required  in  section  814;  (4)  all 
amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  petitioner  for 
services  or  expenses  incident  to  the  composi- 
tion have  been  fully  disclosed  and  are  rea- 
sonable; (6)  the  offer  of  the  plan  and  its 
acceptance  are  in  good  faith;  (6)  the  peti- 
tioner la  authorized  by  law  to  take  all  action 
necessary  to  be  taken  by  it  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  and  (7)  It  appears  from  petitioner's 
current  and  projected  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures that  the  budget  of  the  petitioner  will  be 
In  balance  within  a  rea<'onable  time  after 
adoption  of  the  plan.  If  not  so  satisfied,  the 
Judge  shall  entsr  an  order  dismissing  the  pro- 
ceeding. No  case  shall  be  rever  ed  or  remand- 
ed for  want  of  specific  or  detailed  findings 
unless  It  Is  found  that  the  evidence  Is  Insuf- 
ficient to  support  one  or  more  of  the  general 
findings  required  in  this  section. 

EFFECT    OP    CONFIRMATION 

Sec  817.  (a)  The  provision  of  a  confirmed 
plan  shall  be  binding  on  the  petitioner  and 
on  all  creditors,  whether  or  not  they  are 
affected  by  it,  and  whether  or  not  their 
claims  have  been  listed,  filed,  or  allowed, 
and  whether  or  not  they  have  accepted  the 
plan. 


(b)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  shall  ex- 
tinguish all  claims  against  the  petitioner 
provided  for  by  the  plan  other  than  those 
excepted  from  discharge  by  the  plan  or 
order  confirming  the  plan. 

DUTT    OF    PETTTIONBR    AND    DISTRIBnTION 
UNDER    PLAN 

Sbc.  818.  (a)  The  petitioner  shall  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  plan  and  the 
orders  of  the  court  relative  thereto  and  shall 
take  all  actions  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
plan. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c),  distribution  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  plan  to 
creditors  ( 1 )  whose  proofs  of  claim  have  been 
filed  and  allowed  or  (2)  whose  claims  have 
been  listed  and  are  not  disputed.  Distribution 
to  creditors  holding  securities  of  record  shall 
be  made  to  the  record  holders  as  of  the  date 
the  order  confirming  the  plan  becomes  final. 

(c)  When  a  plan  requires  presentment  or 
surrender  of  securities  or  the  performance 
of  any  other  act  as  a  condition  to  participa- 
tion under  the  plan,  such  action  must  be 
taken  not  later  than  five  years  after  the 
entry  of  the  order  of  confirmation.  Persons 
who  have  not  within  such  time  presented  or 
surrendered  their  securities  or  taken  such 
other  action  shall  not  participate  in  the  dis- 
tribution under  the  plan.  Any  securities, 
monies,  or  other  prop>erty  remaining  un- 
claimed at  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed 
for  presentment  or  surrender  of  securities 
or  the  performance  of  any  other  act  as  a 
condition  to  participation  In  the  distribu- 
tion under  a  confirmed  plan  shaJl  become  the 
property  of  the  petitioner. 

(d)  The  court  may  direct  the  petitioner 
and  other  necessary  paities  to  execute  and 
deliver  or  to  Join  in  the  execution  and  de- 
livery of  any  Instruments  required  to  effect  a 
transfer  of  property  pursuant  to  the  con- 
firmed  plan  and  to  perform  such  other  acts. 
Including  the  satisfaction  of  liens,  as  the 
court  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
consummation  of  the  plan. 

RETENTION    OF    JURISDICTION 

Sec  8919.  The  court  may  retain  jurisdic- 
tion Of  a  proceeding  under  this  chapter  for 
such  period  as  It  determines  Is  necessary 
to  assure  execution  of  the  plan. 

REFERENCE    OF    ISSUES    AND    COMPENSATION 

Sec  820.  (a)  The  Judge  may  refer  any 
special  Issues  of  fact  to  a  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, magistrate  or  another  special  master 
for  consideration,  the  taking  of  testimony, 
and  a  report  upon  such  special  issues  of  fact, 
if  the  Judge  finds  that  the  condition  of  his 
docket  is  such  that  he  cannot  take  such 
testimony  without  unduly  delaying  the  dis- 
patch of  other  business  pending  in  his  court, 
and  if  it  appears  that  such  special  Issues 
are  necessary  to  the  determination  of  the 
case.  Only  under  special  circumstances  shall 
reference  be  made  to  a  special  master  who 
is  not  a  referee  In  bankruptcy  or  a  mag- 
istrate. A  general  reference  of  the  case  to 
a  master  shall  not  be  made,  but  the  ref- 
erence, if  any,  shall  be  only  in  the  form 
of  requests  for  findings  of  specific  facts. 

(b)  The  court  may  allow  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  services  performed  by  any 
such  special  master  who  is  not  a  salaried 
Federal  employee,  and  the  actual  and  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  proceeding,  including  compensation  for 
services,  rendered  and  expenses  Incurred  in 
obtaining  the  deposit  of  securities  and  the 
preparation  of  the  plan,  whether  such  work 
may  have  been  done  by  the  petitioner  of  the 
plan,  whether  su;h  work  may  have  been 
done  by  the  petitioner  or  by  committees  or 
other  representatives  of  creditors,  and  may 
allow  reasonable  compensation  for  the  at- 
torneys or  agents  of  any  of  the  foreglng: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  fees,  compensa- 
tion, reimbursement,  or  other  allowances  for 
attorneys,  agents,  committees,  or  other  rep- 
resentatives  of   creditors   shall   be   assessed 


against  the  petitioner  or  paid  from  any  rev- 
enues, property,  or  funds  of  the  petitioner 
except  in  the  manner  and  in  such  sums.  If 
any,  as  may  be  provided  for  In  the  plan  of 
adj\istment.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  from 
any  order  making  such  determination  or 
award  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  the  proceeding  un- 
der this  chapter  is  pending.  Independently 
of  other  appeals  which  may  be  taken  In  the 
proceeding,  and  such  app^  shall  be  beard 
summarily. 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec  821.  If  any  provision  of  this  chapter, 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  agency,  in- 
strumentality, or  subdivision  Is  held  inval- 
id, the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  any  other 
agency  or  instrumentality  or  political  sub- 
division shall  not  be  affected  by  such  hold- 
ing. 

Section-bt-Sbction  Analysis 

T^e  existing  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898,  as 
amended,  contains  In  Chapter  IX  provisions 
to  handle  bankruptcy  proceedings  Involving 
municipalities.  For  several  reasons,  these  are 
inadequate  to  handle  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
major  city.  The  present  bill  does  not  modify 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  IX,  but  adds  a  new 
Chapter  XVI  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  for  use 
by  major  municipalities  as  an  alternative  to 
Chapter  IX. 

JURISDICTION    AND    RESERVATION    OF    POWERS 

Subsection  801  (a)  of  the  bill  provides  that 
proceedings  under  Chapter  XVI  are  within 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies  and  gives  the 
court  receiving  a  petition  broad  power  to  deal 
with  the  resulting  proceedings.  Compare  Sec- 
tion 81  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  11  U.S.C.  401. 
Original  Jurisdiction  is  provided  for  the  com- 
position and  extension  of  debts  under  this 
Chapter. 

Subsection  801(b)  reserves  to  the  states  the 
power  to  control  public  agencies  of  the  states. 
Such  a  reservation  is  desirable  to  avoid  ques- 
tions of  the  constitutionality  of  the  proceed- 
ings. See  Ashton  v.  Cameron  County  Improve- 
ment District,  298  U.S.  518.  This  follows  the 
language  of  Section  83(1)  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  11  U.S.C.  403(1). 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  802  contains  definitions  to  avoid 
the  repetitious  use  of  language  throughout 
the  bill  and  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  terms 
used. 

ELICtSILITY    FOR    RELIEF 

Subsection  803 (a)  provides  that  any  mu- 
nicipality with  a  population  in  excess  of 
1.000,000  InhabiUnts  is  eligible  for  relief 
under  this  Chapter  if  the  petitioner  is  first 
specifically  authorized  by  the  State  to  file  a 
petition  under  this  Chapter. 

Subsection  803<b)  would  permit  any  pub- 
lic agency,  instrumentality  or  political  sub- 
division subordinate  to  the  municipality,  or 
whose  responsibilities  are  restricted  to  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  municipality,  for 
whose  debts  the  municipality  is  not  other- 
wise liable,  to  file  a  petition  for  debt  relief 
In  the  same  proceeding.  While  separate  plans 
of  debt  adjustment  would  be  required,  the 
bankruptcies  would  be  treated  simultane- 
ously, before  the  same  Judge.  This  Is  desirable 
to  enable  overall  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems of  .I'.l  local  governmental  entitles  which 
may  be  afferted  by  the  bankruptcy  of  a  major 
city,  but  which  are  legally  autonomous. 

PTTITION;     PROPOSED    PLAN    AND    STATEMENT    OF 
REVENUES    AND    EXPENDITrRES:    FILING 

Section  804(a)  requires  the  petitioner  to 
recite  that  it  is  eligible  to  file  a  petition 
under  this  Chapter,  that  It  Is  Insolvent  or 
unable  to  pay  its  debts  as  they  mature  and 
that  It  desires  to  effect  a  plan  of  composition 
or  extension  of  its  debts.  The  requirement  of 
Chapter  IX  of  the  current  law.  that  the  peti- 
tionee have  the  acceptances  of  617r  of  the 
creditors  to  the  terms  of  a  proposed  plan  as 
a  condition  of  filing,  Is  eliminated,  since  a 
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iQAjor  muuldpaUty  ooiild  nn.-ly  u  ever 
[UAllfy  on  wash,  terms.  Tlie  petitioner  mtist 
He  wltb  the  petition  lists  of  creditors  and 

1 1  psraons  who  m»y  be  sdveraely  affected  by 
be  proposed  pUn.  If  It  la  Impossible  to  file 
oiX4>lete  lists  Section  809  permits  a  general 
lflacr4>tlon  of  the  claims,  to  be  supplemented 
it  a  later  time.  Compare  In  part  Section  8- 
ica  of  the  proposal  of  the  Commission  on 
he  Ban]cr\q>tey  Iaws,  H.  Doc.  93-137,  Part  n. 
Subsection  804(b)  requires  the  submission 
)f  a  good  faith  plan  of  com[>osltlon  or  ex  ten- 
Ion  which  meets  standard  criteria  for  such 
ilans.  The  petitioner  must  also  submit  a 
tudget  projection,  showing  that  it  will  ad- 
ust Its  fiscal  affairs  to  live  within  Its  means. 
t  the  requirements  of  this  Subsection  are 
kot  met,  the  petition  will  be  Insufficient  to 
avoke  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
Subsection  804(c)    specifies  the  court  In 

^  rhlch  the  petition  should  be  filled  and  re- 
[ulres  the  petition  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
layment  of  the  filing  fee.  Compare  Section 
3(a)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  11  U.S.C.  403 
a). 

STAT    OP    PaOCEDTTKES 

Section  806,  derived  from  proposed  Chapter 

X  Bankruptcy  Rule  9-4,  provides  for  an  au- 

omatlc  stay  of  creditor  actions,  offsets  and 

Len  enforcement  proceedings.  Relief  can  be 

btalned  from  the  stay  as  provided  In  Sub- 

i  ectlon  (c) .  Obtaining  other  stays  would  re- 

[Ulre  the  showing 'specified  in  Rule  66  of  the 

1  federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  as  modified 

ly  Subsection  (d) .  If  an  automatic  stay  were 

loi    provided    for,    essential    governmental 

rvicea  might  be  seriously  Interrupted  by 

( redltors'  actions.  Subsection   (e)    Is  corre- 

1  ftted  with  Section  811  and  Subsection  818 

d).  Aside  from  the  court  authority  which 

he  petitioner  agrees  to  In  obtaining  the  ben- 

(  fits  of  borrowing  with  court-sanctioned  debt 

( ertlflcatee,  and  the  court  authority  to  en- 

1  orce  the  final  plan  of  comp>oeitlon  or  exten- 

)  Ion  which  the  petitioner  agrees  to,  no  court 

ictlon  would  interfere  with  the  political  or 

I  ovemmental  powers  of  the  petitioner.  See 

1  be  explanation  of  Subsection  801(b). 

COinXST    AMD    DiaMISSAL    OF    PSTTnOK 

Subsection  806(a)  would  permit  any  cred- 

I  tor  to  contest  the  petition  as  therein  pro- 

Ided.  C<x&pare  Section  8-203  of  H.  Doc.  93- 

87,  Part  n.  Subsection  (b)  would  permit  the 

( Hsmlasal  of  the  petition  under  appropriate 


I  ircumstances. 


Nonccs 


Section   807   covers   notice   requirements. 

tuch  notices  are  to  be  given  by  the  clerk 

t  court  In  the  manner  directed  by  the  court. 

loth  the  State  and  SEC  would  be  notified 

a  order  that  necessary  State  actions  can  be 

aken  and  the  public  Interest  may  be  pro- 

ected.  In  c»'der  to  reduce  the  great  expense 

I  nd  burden  of  giving  all  creditors  notice  of 

<  very  possible  matter  in  which  they  could 

(  onoelvably  have  an  Interest,  Subsection  (d) 

lennlts  the  court,  after  Issuance  of  an  i4>pro- 

•rlate  order,  to  suspend  all  or  some  notices 

o  those  who  do  not  si>eclfy  an  intereet  In 

eoelvlng  them.  Compare  proposed  Chapter 

X  Bankruptcy  Rule  9-I4(e) . 

aXFKXSXNTATION    OP    CKXDITORS 

Section  806,  dealing  with  the  details  of 
epresenting  creditors  In  the  proceeding.  Is 
ierived  tma.  Section   83(a)    of  the  Bank- 
1  uptcy  Act.  11  U.S.C.  403(a). 

LIST  OP  CLAUM  AMD  PDUONS  ADVBtSKLT 
APPKCTXD 

Section  809  describes  the  contents  of  the 
1st  of  claims  which  must  be  filed  under  Sub- 
I  ectlon  804(a).  If  some  creditors  cannot  be 
ilentifled.  the  reasons  why  Identification  Is 
tot  practical  wlU  have  to  be  given  together 
nth  a  characterization  of  the  claims  In- 
tdved.  If  the  llsta  filed  with  the  petition  can- 
lot  be  complete,  they  can  be  supplemented 
IS  sperllled  by  the  ootirt.  The  court  could 
oodtfy  the  detail  required  In  reporting  of 
rwUtccs  claUns  and  persons  adversely  af- 
•cXitA. 


paoors  OP  claim 
Section  810  governs  the  filing  of  proofs  of 
claim.  Unless  there  is  objection  by  a  party 
In  Interest,  the  claims  listed  by  the  peti- 
tioner as  undisputed  would  be  accepted  as 
valid.  This  would  substantially  expedite  the 
handling  oil  these  proceedings.  Proof  of  claim 
for  claims  not  listed  or  listed  as  disputed  are 
to  be  filed  by  a  date  set  by  the  covirt  or.  If 
no  date  is  set,  before  the  order  of  confirma- 
tion at  the  plan. 

DEBT    CEBTIPICATSS 

Section  811  la  an  Important  provision  not 
found  In  existing  law  for  the  adjustment  of 
debts  of  municipalities.  Tax  revenues  are 
not  collectible  day  by  day,  but  are  periodic. 
It  Is  common  practice  for  a  miuiicipallty  to 
make  ahcot-term  borrowings,  secxired  by  an- 
ticipated tax  revenues,  to  obtain  operating 
funds  untU  the  t«tx  receipts  are  available. 
By  permitting  the  court  to  authorize  the 
Issuance  of  debt  certificates  on  special  terms. 
Including  priority  over  existing  creditors,  this 
necessary  means  of  funding  essential  govern- 
mental services  can  be  preserved.  It  Is  not 
Intended  that  the  court  wo\ild  use  this  au- 
thority to  approve  major  construction  proj- 
ects or  for  matters  which  are  not  clearly  of 
an  essential  governmental  nature.  To  en- 
hance the  marketability  of  these  debt  cer- 
tificates, the  court  Is  given  exclusive  Jiurisdlc- 
tlon  over  disputes  Involving  their  enforce- 
ment. 

PBiosrriES 

Section  812  establishes  priorities  for  the 
payment  of  certain  claims.  Compare  Section 
84a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  11  U.S.C.  104a.  In 
practice  the  first  priority  is  of  confirmation 
of  the  plan. 

DKBT    CEBTIPICATXS 

Section  811  is  an  Important  provision  not 
found  In  existing  law  for  the  adjustment  of 
debts  of  municipalities.  Tax  revenues  are 
not  collectible  day  by  day,  but  are  periodic. 
It  Is  common  practice  for  a  municipality  to 
make  short-term  borrowings,  secured  by  an- 
ticipated tax  revenues,  to  obtain  operating 
funds  until  the  tax  receipts  are  available. 
By  permitting  the  court  to  authorize  the  Is- 
suance of  debt  certificates  on  special  terms. 
Including  priority  over  existing  creditors, 
this  necessary  means  of  funding  essential 
governmental  services  can  be  preserved.  It  Is 
not  Intended  that  the  coiirt  would  use  this 
authority  to  approve  major  construction 
projects  or  for  matters  which  are  not  clear- 
ly of  an  essential  governmental  nature.  To 
enhance  the  marketability  of  these  debt  cer- 
tificates, the  court  Is  given  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  disputes  Involving  their  en- 
forcement. 

PRioxrriES 

Section  812  establishes  priorities  for  the 
payment  of  certain  claims.  Compare  Section 
64a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  11  U.S.C.  104a. 
In  practice  the  first  priority  Is  observed  al- 
ready. Third  priority  claims  currently  are  en- 
titled to  a  first  priority  In  municipal  debt 
adjustment  proceedings  by  virtue  of  31  U.S.C. 
191,  subject  to  the  practice  of  paying  ad- 
ministration expenses  first.  The  second  pri- 
ority Is  Included  to  cover  most  propetltlon 
debt  claims  of  those  rendering  personal  serv- 
ices or  furnishing  necessary  supplies  to  the 
petitioner,  often  thoee  least  able  to  afford 
the  loss  or  writedown  of  their  claims. 
PI-AN   OP  ADjmmcxifT 

Section  813  Includes  standard  language 
concerning  the  provisions  of  a  plan  for  debt 
adjiutment.  See  the  third  paragraph  of  Sec- 
tion 83(a)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  11  VS.C. 
403(a). 

VOmfO    ON    ACCKPTANCE    OP    PLAN 

Subsection  814(a)  requires  the  affirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  In  amount  of  each  class 
of  claims  for  confirmation  of  a  plan,  unless 
a  particular  class  Is  provided  for  as  set  forth 
In  the  proviso  to  the  Subsection.  Compare 
Section  83(d)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  11 
UJ9.C.  403(d).  Subsection  (c).  go/emlng  the 


division  of  creditors  Into  classes.  Is  taken 
from  the  proviso  to  the  second  paragraph  of 
Section  83(b)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  11 
XT.S.C.  403(b).  Under  Subsection  (b)  claims 
listed  pursuant  to  Subsection  804(a)  and 
800(a)  or  for  which  proofs  of  claim  have 
been  filed  pursuant  to  Section  810  may  be 
voted  except  to  the  extent  claims  have  been 
disallowed.  Claims  owned  held  or  controlled 
by  the  petitioner  are  disqualified  from  vot- 
ing, as  In  existing  law.  Also,  Subsection  (a) 
limits  voting  to  creditors  whose  claims  are 
materially  and  adversely  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed plan.  Subsection  (d)  assures  fairness 
In  resolving  disputes  over  whether  particu- 
lar claims  are  In  fact  materially  and  ad- 
versely affected. 

The  two-thirds  vote  requirement  of  exist- 
ing law  Is  not  reduced  In  Subsection  (a), 
in  order  to  avoid  making  municipal  bank- 
ruptcy too  easy.  This  could  have  a  drastic 
effect  on  the  marketability  of  municipal 
bonds  and  the  cost  of  borrowing  money  by 
municipalities.  However,  under  the  present 
bill  the  two-thirds  requirement  Is  computed 
not  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  all  eligible 
to  vote,  but  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of 
those  eligible  who  have  in  fact  voted.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  most  major  municipalities 
to  obtain  the  required  majority  without  this 
reasonable  limitation.  Sectirlty  holders  are 
too  widely  dlsp>ersed  and  may  not  choose  to 
vote  even  when  they  know  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  "cram  down"  called  for  by  the  pro- 
viso to  Subsection  (a)  is  comparable  to  Sub- 
section 8-302 (b)  of  H.  Doc.  93-137,  Part  II. 
The  valuation  of  claims  for  purpose  of  "cram 
down"  would  require  a  considered  estimate 
based  on  a  proper  factual  foundation  of  the 
estimated  revenues  of  the  municipality. 
Kelley  v.  Everglades  Drainage  District,  319 
U.S.  415.  Consideration  would  also  have  to 
be  given  to  non-income  producing  assets  of 
the  municipality  which  could  appropriate- 
ly be  made  to  yield  Income  or  which,  U  cur- 
rently not  used,  could  be  sold. 

MODIFICATION  OP  PLAN 

Section  815,  governing  modification  of  the 
plan,  is  taken  from  existing  law.  See  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  Subsection  83(e)  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  11  UJ3.C.  403(e). 

HEARING  ON  CONFIRMATION  OF  PLAN 

The  language  of  Subsections  816  (a)  and 
(b)  are  derived  in  part  from  Section  8-307 
of  H.  Doc.  93-137,  Part  II.  Subsection  (c) 
is  adapted  from  language  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  Subsection  83(e)  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  11  U.S.C.  setting  forth  the  findings  and 
conclusions  which  the  court  must  make  be- 
fore approving  the  plan,  is  adapted  from  the 
second  paragraph  of  Subsection  83(e)  of  the 
present  Act  with  the  addition  of  protective 
language  in  Item  (7)  to  assure  that  peti- 
tioner is  making  the  adjustments  necessary 
to  achieve  fiscal  responsibility.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  petition  is  to  be  dismissed. 

EFFECT  or  CONFIRMATION 

Subsection  817(a)  contains  a  necessary 
provision  for  the  binding  effect  of  an  ap- 
proved plan.  Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the 
discharge  or  extinguishment  of  claims  af- 
fected by  the  approved  plan  other  than 
those  excepted  from  discharge  by  the  plan 
itself.  The  language  of  Section  817  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  recommended  by 
the  Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws. 
See  Section  8-308  of  H.  Doc.  93-137,  Part  II. 

DDTT  OF  PETrnONER  AND  DISTRIBDTION   CENTER 
UNDER  THE  PLAN 

Section  818,  governing  the  duties  of  the 
petitioner  under  the  plan  and  distributions 
which  are  to  be  made  thereunder,  is  derived 
in  substantive  part  from  Section  8-309  of 
the  legislative  proposal  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Bankruptcy  Laws. 

RETENTION  OF  JT7RISDICTION 

Section  819  permits  the  court  to  retain 
Jurisdiction  to  insure  proper  execution  of 
the  plan.  However,  the  court  may  terminate 
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jurisdiction  at  an  earlier  date  if  it  Is  satis- 
fied that  the  plan  of  composition  or  ex- 
tension will  be  satisfactorily  completed. 

REFERENCE  OP  ISSXTES  AND  COMPENSATION 

Section  820,  permitting  the  reference  of 
fact  Issues  to  a  special  master  and  govern- 
ing the  allowance  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion, is  derived  In  substantial  part  from 
existing  law.  See  the  third  and  fourth  para- 
graphs of  Section  83(b)  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  11  U.S.C.  403(b). 

SEPARABILITT 

Section  821  provides  for  separability  In 
the  event  any  portion  of  this  chapter  or  Its 
application  is  held  Invalid.  Compare  the 
proviso  to  Section  81  In  existing  law,  11 
U.S.C.  401. 


By  Mr.  PACKW(X>D  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bvrdick,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Cttrtis,  Mr. 
Domenici,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Gart  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Hathaway,    Mr.    Hruska,    Mr. 

HUDDLESTON,  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  Mr. 

Laxalt,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr,  McClure,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  MusidiE,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Thxtrmond,  and  Mr. 
Young)  :  ' 
S.  2598.  A  bill  to  require  that  imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  imported  meat  be 
labeled  "imported,"  to  provide  for  the 
Inspection  of  imported  dairy  products, 
to  require  that  imported  dairy  products 
comply  with  certain  minimum  standards 
of  sanitation,  and  to  require  that  im- 
ported dairy  products  be  labeled  "im- 
ported,"  and   for   other  purposes.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
doubt  if  anyone  would  quarrel  much  with 
the  assertion  that  the  United  States  is 
the  most  consumer-oriented,  consumer- 
aware  coimtry  in  the  world,  especially  in 
the  area  of  food  products.  Between  U.S. 
producers  and  the  dinner  table,  food  is 
regulated  and  inspected  to  insure  purity 
and  wholesomeness  with  an  Intensity 
that  no  other  nation  can  match. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  Dairy  and 
Meat  Import  Inspection  and  Identifica- 
tion Act  of  1975  which  would  mandate 
adequate  inspection  of  all  imported  meat 
and  dairy  products  and  require  that  all 
such  products  be  labeled  as  "imported." 
In  addition,  the  act  would  transfer  the 
entire  burden  of  paying  for  such  inspec- 
tions and  labeling  on  the  imported  prod- 
uct. As  it  now  stands,  not  only  do  17.8. 
taxpayers  foot  the  bill  for  inspecting  im- 
ported meat,  but  they  also  pay  for  the 
limited  inspections  we  now  provide  for 
dairy  products.  This  reduces  itself  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  farmer,  as  a  tax- 
payer, supports  not  only  the  Inspection 
of  his  own  products  but  also  that  of  his 
imported  competition. 

The  fact  that  some  other  food-produc- 
ing countries  of  the  world  are  less  cir- 
cumspect with  reference  to  the  purity 
and  wholesomeness  of  their  food  prod- 
ucts should  mean  that  we  would  submit 


those  products  to  especially  careful  scru- 
tiny before  and  after  they  enter  the 
United  States.  However,  it  amazes  me  to 
find  glaring  deficiencies  still  exist  with 
reference  to  the  inspection  of  our  food 
imports.  Imported  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  the  worst  offenders. 

Imported  dairy  products  are  not  really 
inspected  at  all.  Instead,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  conducts  limited 
sampling — 10  percent  or  less — of  dairy 
products  as  they  are  landed  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  roughly  90  percent  of  all 
dairy  products  imported  into  the  United 
States  have  never  been  touched  by  U.S. 
officials  nor  have  the  plants  and  equip- 
ment which  have  been  used  to  transport 
and  produce  them  in  foreign  countries 
been  similarly  inspected. 

Yet  FDA  samplings  clearly  indicate  the 
need  for  tough,  comprehensive  inspec- 
tions of  all  imported  dairy  products.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  results  of  the  last 
10  years  of  such  samplings.  In  1973  FDA 
found  fewer  contaminants  and  filth  in 
imported  dairy  products  than  in  any  oth- 
er of  the  past  10  years  and  yet  we  find: 

In  May,  cheese  from  Austria  was  de- 
tained because  it  contained  mold  and 
was  "unfit  for  food."  Cheese  from  Italy 
was  detained  because  it  contained  hexa- 
chlorobenzene,  an  unsafe  food  additive. 

In  June,  111,700  pounds  of  milk  powder 
from  Canada  was  detained  because  it 
contained  "dead  rodents  and  rodent 
filth." 

In  July,  1  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  from  the  Netherlands  was  detained 
because  it  was  "contaminated  with  dirt 
and  debris." 

In  August,  cheese  from  France  and 
Denmark  was  detained  because  it  con- 
tained E.  Coll,  a  bacteria  which  causes 
food  poisoning. 

In  September,  the  USDA  put  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  imported  nonfat  dry 
milk  because  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  milk  was  being  imported  from  coim- 
tries  infested  with  hoof-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. 

In  October.  168,000  pounds  of  butter 
from  the  Netherlands  were  detained  be- 
cause they  contained  an  unsafe  food  ad- 
ditive, hexachlorobenzene.  Another  such 
additive,  benzene  hexachloride,  was 
found  in  shipments  of  cheese  from  Italy 
and  Csrprus  which  were  detained  in  De- 
cember. 

As  I  mentioned,  these  findings  were 
made  in  1973,  the  safest  of  the  last  10 
years  for  dairy  imports.  In  that  year  the 
FDA  rejected  only  a  total  of  6.9  percent 
of  all  lots  inspected.  U.S.  consumers  did 
not  fare  so  well  3  years  earlier  when 
FDA  rejected  a  whooping  24  percent  of 
all  imported  lots  sampled. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  health  haz- 
ards posed  to  consumers,  it  is  patently 
unfair  to  allow  imported  food  products 
into  this  country  without  so  much  as  a 
mere  peek  when  the  same  domestic  com- 
petition literally  gets  a  microscopic  go- 
ing over  by  Federal  inspection  offlcinls. 
Before  domestic  dairy  products  leave  the 
farm  and  arrive  at  plants  for  rrocessing 
a  host  of  State  and  local  officials  inspect 
them  to  insure  purity  and  wholesome- 
ness. Processing  plants  are  regularly 
visited  by  FDA  inspectors  who  insist  on 
reUgious  complince  with  over  20  pages 
of  tough  regulations.  Plants  who  seek 


USDA  grading  for  their  products,  and 
most  do,  hav^  another  30  pages  of  the 
Federal  Register  to  live  with. 

With  reference  to  imported  meat  prod- 
ucts, the  consumer  fares  a  little  better. 
The  USDA  does  inspect  imported  meat 
at  processing  plants  abroad  and  follows 
up  inspections  of  meat  after  it  enters  the 
United  States.  However,  we  are  danger- 
ously lax  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of 
the  internal  organs  of  these  animals  for 
prohibited  substances  such  as  DESS,  and 
so  forth.  Many  drugs  and  growth  stimu- 
lants that  have  been  banned  in  the 
United  States  can  be  most  effectively 
tested  for  only  by  examination  of  par- 
ticular internal  organs.  For  example,  if 
USDA  officials  suspect  a  livestock  grower 
of  using  DEIS  they  need  only  check  the 
liver  of  slaughtered  animals. 

However,  no  such  procedure  avails  it- 
self with  respect  to  imported  meat  as 
internal  organs  are  not  imported  with 
the  meat  products.  Thus,  we  must  tighten 
our  inspection  programs  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  insure  that  the  internal  organs 
of  imported  animals  are  inspected  for 
prohibited  drugs  and  substances  with  the 
same  rigidity  as  those  of  domestically 
grown  livestock. 

Having  required  that  imported  meat 
and  dairy  products  adhere  to  the  same 
inspection  standards  as  the  domestic 
products,  consumers  still  have  a  right 
to  know  which  is  which.  Those  who  are 
wary  of  the  conditions  under  which  im- 
ported meat  or  dairy  products  are  pro- 
duced want  to  know  whether  the  prod- 
uct they  are  buying  Is  domestic  or  im- 
ported. Likewise,  other  consumers  want 
to  "buy  American"  so  they  can  support 
the  American  agriculture  industry 
through  their  purchasing  power.  The 
only  way  we  can  accommodate  both  in- 
terests is  by  requiring  imported  meat 
and  dairy  products  to  be  labeled  as  such. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  consumer  as 
well  as  our  farmers  and  livestock  grow- 
ers deserve  a  better  break.  The  Dairy 
and  Meat  Import  Inspection  and  Identi- 
fication Act  would  give  It  to  them.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2598 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dairy  and  Meat 
Import  In^>ection  and  Identification  Act  of 
1976". 

TITLE   I— DAIRY   PRODUCTS 
Sec.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(2)  The  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
any  otyier  business  unit. 

(3)  The  terms  "dairy  products"  and  "milk 
products"  mean  tho'e  food  products  derived 
from  milk,  or  any  combination  or  portion 
thereof;  such  as  all  forms  of  butter,  cheese 
(whether  natural  or  processed),  milk,  cream, 
skim  milk,  whey,  buttermilk,  edible  casein, 
caseinates  and  frozen  desserts:  and  any  other 
food  product  which  is  prepared  in  whole  or 
in  part  froim  any  of  the  aforesaid  products 
as  the  Secretary  may  hereafter  designate. 

(4)  The  term  "wholesome"  means  sound, 
healthfiU,  clean,  and  otherwise  fit  for  human 
food. 

(6)  The  term  "labeling"  meaos  labels  and 
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c  tikor  written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  on 

0  ■  attacbad  to  the  container  of  any  dairy 
p  roduct. 

(6)  The  term  "purity"  means  free  from 

1  olaonoiu  or  deleterious  substances  which 
I  tay  render  the  product  Injurious  to  health. 

(7)  The  term  "administration  and  super- 
1 1slon"  means  the  administrative  review  of 
t  uelgn  coimtry  laws,  regulations,  and  en- 
t  jrcement  procedures  offered  as  being  com- 
I  arable  to  United  States  laws,  regulations, 
I  od  enforcement  procedures,  under  the  pro- 
\  Isions  of  this  tlUe,  and  the  supervision  of 
1  lapectlon  personnel  both  inside  and  outside 
1  M  United  SUtee. 

(8)  The  term  "inspection" means  the  offl- 

<  lal  service  rendered  by  .the  Department  of 
i  grlculture,  under  the  administration  and 
I  uperrialon  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes 

<  r  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sbc.  102.  (a)  No  dairy  product  shall  be  Im- 
lorted  Into  the  United  States  unless  the 
t  ecntary  shaU  first  certify  that  such  imports 

<  rlglnate  from  supplies  of  milk  which  are 
]  ure  and  wholesome  and  unless  the  foreign 
1  urns  and  jrfants  In  which  such  products 
1  wre  produced,  manufactured,  or  processed 

<  omply  with  all  minimum  standards  of  sanl- 
1  atlon  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
1  a  ti»e  provisions  of  this  title.  The  standards 
]  resorlbed  by  the  Secretary  shaU  include 
I  tandards  for  sanitation  procedures  In  the 
]  iioductlon.  cooling,  storage,  transportation, 
I  ad  hi^n'*""g  of  milk,  and  in  the  manufac- 
1  ure,  proceaslng.  handling,  and  transit  of 
«  airy  products,  as  well  as  standards  concern- 
1  oig  the  wbole5omenes6  and  purity  of  the 
1  mal  product. 

(b)  The  standards  established  by  the  Sec- 
1  etary  for  any  Imported  dairy  product,  for 

be  farms  on  which  the  milk  xised  In  such 

troduct  Is  produced,  amd  for  the  establish- 

:  aents  in  which  such  imported  dairly  prod- 

ict  Is  produced,  manuf acttired  or  processed 

I  hall  be  comparable  to  those  standards  of 

]  rurlty.  wholeeomeness,  and  sanitation  recom- 

;  nended  by  the  Secretary  for  domestic  dairy 

iroducts  produced,  manufactured,  or  proc- 

aaed  In  the  United  States  and  for  establlsh- 

nents  in  the  United  States  in  which  domestic 

<  lairy  products  are  produced,  manufactured, 
ir  processed. 

(c)  The  packaging  and  labeling  of  im- 
lorted  dairy  products  shall  comply  with  the 

:  vqulrements  in  effect  In  the  United  States 
or  packaging  and  labeling  and  shall  specify 
lie  country  of  origin. 

Sad.  103.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  establlsh- 
ng  comparable  inspection  requirements  and 
ireventlng  the  Importation  of  dairy  products 
KOduced.  manufactured,  or  processed  on 
orelgn  dairy  farms  or  In  foreign  plants  not 
oeetlng  the  Ti^inimiiin  standards  prescribed 
ff  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
If  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  and 
»  the  extent  necessary,  cause  to  be  inspected 
mported  dairy  products  and  require  such 
irodueta  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
>f  oompUance  Issued  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
lordanoe  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
icrlbed  by  the  Secretary  establishing  mlnl- 
num  standards  as  to  the  sanitation  of  the 
nllk.  faim.  plant  facilities,  equipment,  and 
jtrocedures  used  In  the  production  and  trans- 
MTtatlon  of  milk,  and  the  mantifacture, 
»ocwring,  handling,  and  transit  of  such 
mported  dairy  products. 

(b)  All  importad  dairy  products  shall, 
kftar  entry  Into  the  United  States,  be  sub- 
laet  to  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
let. 

Sac.  104.  (a)(1)  The  package  or  container 
)f  any  food  product  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  any  Imported  dairy  product  shall  be 
labeled  as  "imported"  or  "Imported  in  part", 
u  the  case  may  be. 

(3)  If  any  person  other  than  the  ultimate 
Bonsumer  breaks  a  package  or  container  oon- 
taUUng  any  Imported  dairy  product  and  such 
package  or  container  Is  marked  or  labeled  as 
reqxiired  In  paragraph  (1),  such  person  shall 


aflU  a  label  to  each  package  or  container  in 
which  any  such  Imported  dairy  product  is 
placed  to  provide  the  information  required 
by  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(b)  (1)  No  person  shall  Import  or  offer  for 
import  into  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
distribution  In  commerce  any  imported  dairy 
product  unless  such  product  is  labeled  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(3)  No  person  shall  distribute  or  cause  to 
be  distributed  In  commerce  any  Imported 
dairy  product  which  he  knows  or  has  reason 
to  know  is  an  imported  (in  whole  or  in 
part)  dairy  product,  unless  such  product  Is 
labeled  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion Issued  thereunder  shall  be  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  not  more  ban  one  year 
or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  both 
such  Imprisonment  and  fine;  but  If  such 
violation  involves  Intent  to  defraud,  such 
person  shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  three  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  both. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  with  for- 
eign governments,  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
with  appropriate  State  agencies,  and  may 
conduct  such  examinations,  Investigations, 
and  Inspections  as  he  determines  necessary 
or  appropriate  through  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  of  any  State, 
or  of  any  foreign  government,  who  Is  li- 
censed by  the  Secretary  for  such  purposes. 
Sec.  106.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  m  addition  to  the  requirements  of  all 
other  laws  relating  to  imports  of  dairy 
products. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  assessments  and  fees  on  Imported  dairy 
products  as  he  determines  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  Inspections,  labeling  and 
certifications  required  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Such  assessments  and  fees  shall 
be  collected  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  cost  of  administering 
and  supervising  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  108.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  administration  and  supervision 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  100.  If  any  provisions  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  is  held  Invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  the  title  and  of  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 
TITLE  n— MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Sac.  201.  Section  20(a)  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  620(a) )  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "( 1 ) "  after  "(a) ",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Any  Imported  meat  or  meat  food 
product  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  and 
any  meat  food  product  made  In  whole  or  In 
part  of  such  Imported  meat,  or  Its  package 
or  container,  shall  be  labeled  as  'Imported' 
or  'imported  in  part',  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(3)  If  any  person  other  than  the  ultimate 
consumer  cuts  meat  or  a  meat  food  product 
into  pieces  or  breaks  a  package  or  container 
containing  meat  or  a  meat  food  product  and 
such  meat,  product,  package,  or  container  Is 
marked  or  labeled  as  required  by  para^aph 
(1)  or  (2),  such  person  shall  affix  a  label  to 
each  piece  of  such  meat  or  product  or  to 
each  package  or  container  In  which  any  such 
meat  or  product  Is  placed  to  provide  the 
information  required  by  paragraph   (2).  In 


applying  thU  paragraph  and  paragraph  (2), 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term  'label'  In- 
cludes 'labeling'  as  defined  in  section  l(p). 

"(4)  No  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat 
or  meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes  which 
are  capable  of  use  as  human  food  shall  be 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  unless — 

"(A)  the  appropriate  government  official  of 
the  country  from  which  any  such  article  is 
being  Imported  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that 
such  article  does  not  (I)  contain  any  sub- 
stance prohibited  In  any  carcass  or  meat  or 
meat  food  product  from  any  domestically 
produced  animal  referred  to  above,  and  (11) 
contain  a  level  of  any  substance  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  level  of  such  substance  per- 
mitted under  law  or  regulation  in  any  carcass 
or  meat  or  meat  food  product  from  any 
domestically  produced  animal  referred  to 
above;  and 

"(B)  Inspectors  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (1)  supervise  the  actual 
testing  of  the  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses, 
and  meat  and  meat  food  products,  including 
the  Internal  organs,  of  the  animals  from 
which  such  articles  came,  to  determine 
whether  such  articles  contain  any  substance 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  the  level 
of  any  such  substance,  as  apprt^rlate,  and 
(11)  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  the  pro- 
cedures followed  and  the  personnel  and 
equipment  used  in  the  country  from  which 
such  articles  are  Imported  are  at  least  equiv- 
alent to  those  required  for  testing  articles 
from  domestically  produced  animals  of  the 
kind  referred  to  above. 

"(6)  In  order  to  verify  the  swcuracy  of 
testing  required  for  substances  referred  to 
In  paragraph"  (4),  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  program  under  which  Inspectors  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  take,  from 
time  to  time,  samples  of  carcasses,  parts  of 
carcasses,  and  meat  and  meat  food  products 
of  animals  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)  which 
are  intended  for  export  to  the  United  States, 
including  the  internal  organs  of  the  animals 
from  which  such  carcasses  and  meat  and 
meat  food  products  came,  and  send  such 
samples  to  the  United  States  for  appropriate 
testing. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
assessments  and  fees  on  Imported  meat  and 
meat  food  products  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  cost  of  the  inspections, 
testing  and  labeling  required  under  this  sec- 
tion. Including  the  supervision  and  certifi- 
cations required  under  subsection  (4)  (B) 
hereof.  Except  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  cost  of  administering  and 
supervising  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  202.  The  provisions  of  this  title  and 
title  I  shall  become  effective  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  insure  the  quality  of 
meat  and  dairy  products  introduced  into 
this  country  from  non-American 
sources. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  two  pri- 
mary (^Jectives  as  I  see  them,  which 
this  bill  seeks  to  accomplish.  Both  ob- 
jectives, when  reached,  will  better  pro- 
tect the  American  consumer. 

First,  as  Senator  Packwood  has  pointed 
out,  there  is  reasonable  doubt  that  im- 
ported meat  and  dairy  products  under- 
go the  close  scrutiny  applied  to  domes- 
tic products. 

And  while  the  inspection  procedures, 
both  at  point  of  orighi  and  point  of  im- 
portation, may  allow  adulterated  prod- 
ucts to  pass  into  consumer  marketing 
channels,  there  is  no  way  for  the  can- 
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sumer  to  know  whether  the  beef  or  milk 
products  being  purchased  are  of  Ameri- 
can, or  non-American,  origin.  I  think 
the  consumer  has  the  right  to  know. 

The  consumer  has  the  right  to  know 
what  is  being  purchased  not  only  for 
reasons  of  health,  but  also  in  order  to  be 
able  to  choose,  for  economic  reasons,  be- 
tween American  and  non-American 
products. 

In  the  last  3  years,  the  American 
cattle  industry  has  undergone  tremen- 
dous financial  strain,  and  cattlemen 
have  in  many  cases  been  unable  to  cope 
with  the  rising  costs  of  production  and 
the  depressed  prices  paid  for  cattle. 

I  believe  every  consumer  ought  to 
know  the  facts  about  the  beef  he  or 
she  purchases,  and  the  outcome  of  each 
purchasing  decision. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  purchase  of 
American  beef  insures  that  the  consum- 
er is  getting  a  quality  unsurpassed  in 
the  world.  The  consumer  Is  generating 
jobs  in  the  American  economy,  and  is 
helping  to  maintain  stable  prices  in  the 
market  by  contributing  to  our  own  beef 
industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  purchase  of 
imported  beef  or  dairy  products  repre- 
sents American  dollars  flowing  over- 
seas, contributing  to  a  negative  balance 
of  payments.  Purchases  of  foreign  meat 
and  dairy  products  generate  no  jobs  in 
the  United  States,  except  for  those  in- 
volved in  inspection  of  this  foreign  prod- 
uct. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  still  a  few 
of  us  who  believe  that  "buying  Ameri- 
can," and  thus  supporting  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  pa- 
triotic choices  that  can  be  made  every 
day  to  reaflBrm  our  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  our  Nation. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  our  Bicenten- 
nial celebration  which  has  perhaps  been 
understated  was  the  extent  to  which 
this  country  was  successful,  in  its  in- 
dependence because  of  the  measure  to 
which  we  developed  our  industrial  and 
agricultural  resources.  We  became  in- 
dependent because  we  could  become  in- 
dependent economically. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  Importance 
of  insuring,  in  years  to  come,  that  we 
will  continue  to  produce  much,  if  not 
all,  of  the  food  we  need  to  survive.  We 
are  a  beef -eating  Nation,  and  if  we  are 
to  continue  our  preference,  it  is  in  our 
own  interests  to  patronize  the  ranchers 
who  satisfy  our  appetite  for  beef.  This 
bill  will  help  to  accomplish  that  goal. 


docks  constructed  on  property  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

B.   2359 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2359,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  equal  treatment  for  all 
persons  entering  into  health  insurance 
agreements. 

S.    2360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2360,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  health  care  services  for 
pregnant  adolescents  before  and  after 
chUdbirth. 

S.    2390 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClihie)  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2390,  to 
facilitate  the  consolidation  of  Federal 
assistance  programs. 

B.   2446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chttrch,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  S.  2446)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  freeze  medicare  deducti- 
bles. 

SENATE    JOINT    RBSOLITTION    29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  the  human 
rights  of  pupils  attending  public  schools. 

SENATE    BESOLUnON    2S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 288,  relating  to  an  action  of  the 
United  Nations  concerning  Zionism. 

SENATE    CONCtrBBENT    RESOLUTION    SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  60,  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  compulsory  school  busing 
be  discontinued  until  such  time  as  an 
adequate  study  of  the  effects  of  such 
busing  and  alternatives  to  it  is  completed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1611 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1611,  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide 
for  State  certification. 

.     B.   2300 

A  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2300,  a 
bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  issue  permanent  easements  for  certain 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT— H.R. 
9005 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1026 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
9005,  the  International  Development  and 
Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  reported  this  bill  with 
a  provision  declaring  that  no  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  food  aid  commodities 
provided  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480 
could  be  allocated  to  countries  other 
than  those  most  seriously  affected  by 
inability  to  secure  sufficient  food  for 


their  immediate  requirements  through 
their  own  production  or  commercial  pur- 
chase abroad.  In  determining  those  coun- 
tries most  serious  affected,  the  President 
was  to  be  guided  by  the  United  Nations' 
designation  of  countries  "Most  Seriously 
Affected"  by  the  current  economic  crisis. 
The  provision  was  very  similar  to  one 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974 
imposing  a  30-percent  limitation  on  title 
I  PubUc  Law -480  aid  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

Unforunately,  the  Senate  Agricultiu-e 
Committee  struck  the  20-percent  limita- 
tion on  poUtical  food  aid  and  replaced  it 
with  a  very  "soft"  30-percent  limitation, 
virtually  self-imposed  by  the  President. 

Last  year's  restriction  of  70/30  on 
nonpolitical /political  food  aid  is  no 
longer  a  meaningful  limitation  of  po- 
litical food  aid  because  of  changes  in  the 
U.N.'s  Most  Seriously  Affected  Ust.  which 
was  amended  to  add  Egypt  and  seven 
other  countries.  Combined  with  the 
broad  discretion  given  the  President  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  version  of 
the  bill,  the  restriction  has  no  meaning 
ataU. 

This  year's  title  I  program  is  projected 
to  be  $876.4  million.  And  30  percent  of 
this  amount  for  political  purposes  would 
equal  $262  million.  That  compares  to 
only  $182  million  which  was  allocated 
last  fiscal  year  to  non  MSA  countries. 
Thus,  a  70/30  spUt  on  this  year's  bill  will 
actually  increase  poUtical  food  aid  by 
$80  million. 

The  main  candidates  for  political  food 
aid  which  are  not  on  the  MSA  list  are 
Chile,  Korea,  and  Indonesia.  Smaller 
amounts  are  projected  to  go  to  non- 
MSA  coimtries  in  the  Middle  East.  A  70/ 
30  split  on  this  year's  bill  will  allow  the 
administration  to  proceed  with  all  these 
political  allocations,  increasing  signifi- 
cantly over  last  year's  political  food  aid. 

An  80/20-percent  split  would  allow 
$175.2  million  for  political  food  aid.  al- 
most the  same  as  last  year's  $182  million. 
The  difference  would  be  accounted  for 
by  the  $8  million  worth  of  food  slupped 
last  year  to  Vietnam.  Therefore,  an  80/ 
20-percent  spht  simply  msilntalns  the 
status  quo  and  curtails  political  pro- 
grams of  food  aid  from  rapidly  expand- 
ing over  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  rememl)er  that 
the  food  deficit  for  this  year  in  the  MSA 
countries  is  projected  to  be  between  14 
and  20  million  tons,  compared  to  last 
year's  l5.9-million-ton  need.  Thus,  the 
need  is  likely  to  be  greater  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  Yet  this  year's  projection  with  a 
70/30  spUt  would  allow  for  only  $614  mil- 
lion for  MSA  coimtries  in  title  I  food  aid. 
compared  to  last  year's  $679  miUion.  It 
seems  imperative,  therefore,  to  adjust 
the  percentage  figure  if  we  are  simply  to 
keep  pace  with  last  year's  efforts,  while 
the  need  continues  to  rise. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
another  change  needs  to  l>e  made  in  the 
bill.  Specifically,  the  20-percent  limita- 
tion which  I  propose  in  this  amendment 
would  read: 

Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  funda 
for  all  commodities  proT?lded  under  this  title 
shall  be  allocated  (addition  underlined). 

As  presently  drafted,  the  law  would 
apply  to  a  percentage  of  the  commodi- 
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ties.  Instead  of  a  percentage  of  the  funds 
tor  the  commodities,  as  was  the  case  last 
year.  The  difference  is  that  rice  costs 
twice  as  much  as  wheat,  and  is  gen- 
erally used  more  for  political  purposes 
for  countries  such  as  Korea.  If  the  per- 
centage limitation  applies  to  commodi- 
ties, it  is  likely  that  more  political  food 
aid  will  be  given  than  if  it  applies  to  the 
funds,  as  it  did  last  year. 

Also,  this  change  makes  clear  that  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  would  be  included  under 
the  percentage  limitation.  Last  year 
State  argued  that  these  commodities 
were  exonpt  because  they  were  not  "food 
aid."  The  present  language  in  this  year's 
bill  would  also  leave  them  exempt;  AID 
has  confirmed  this. 

With  these  changes  we  will  keep  a  hu- 
manitarian emphasis  in  the  Public  Law 
480  program;  without  them,  our  food  aid 
will  become  more  political,  in  contradlc- 
U<m  to  the  overall  intent  of  this  bill. 


AODmONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMXMOICXNT   NO.    988 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  Hakt)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
Kxu.),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  968  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  Senate  Resolution  9,  a  resolu- 
tion amending  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
relating  to  open  committee  meetings. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINQ  ON   STATUS 
OP  OCEAN  MINING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
boieflt  of  Senators  and  other  interested 
parties,  I  wish  to  annoimce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Puels  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  cur- 
rent developments  in  the  ocean  mining 
industry  on  November  7. 

the  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  receive 
a  brieflng  from  representatives  of  several 
companies  involved  in  the  development  of 
techniques  and  processes  for  recovering 
and  using  manganese  nodules  from  the 
deep  ocean  floor  on  the  current  status  of 
their  activities  and  their  plans  for  the 
future. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  OfiBce  Build- 
ing. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Pinancial  Markets  of 
the  Senate  Pinance  Committee  will  con- 
tinue their  hearings  on  Small  Business 
Tax  Reform  on  Thursday,  November  13, 
1975,  in  the  Pinance  Committee  hearing 
room.  2221  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, beginning  at,9:30  ajn. 

We  wHl  convene  on  that  day  to  hear 
testimony  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  response  to  the  three  sets  of  hearings 
held  earlier  this  year  on  small  business 
tax  matters. 

Following  the  testimony  by  Treasury 


Department  officials,  we  expect  to  have  a 
panel  of  financial  analysts,  attorneys, 
smd  accountants  who  will  make  summary 
recommendations  on  the  hearings  from 
the  various  viewpoints  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. A  complete  witness  list  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
soon  as  it  Is  available.  Others  wishing  to 
participate  in  the  hearings  may  contact 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  424  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Commission  on  Aging  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  "Proposed  USDA  Pood  Stamp 
Cutbacks  for  the  Elderly"  on  November 
3  at  1  p.m.  in  room  318  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building. 

The  hearing  will  focus  upon  USDA's 
recent  proposed  regulations  for  new  food 
stamp  sOlotments.  The  new  sillotments, 
required  as  the  result  of  a  recent  court 
decision,  wiU  be  evaluated  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  basis  of  their  effect  on  the 
elderly. 

Testimony  will  be  heard  from  elderly 
food  stamp  participants.  State  adminis- 
trators, national  aging  organizations, 
and  the  public  interest  legal  firm  which 
filed  the  suit  resulting  in  the  recent 
court  decision. 


K OTICB  OP  HEARING  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  549 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling  of 
an  open  public  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  549,  a  joint  resolution 
to  approve  the  covenant  to  establish 
a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands  in  political  imion  with  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  hearing,  scheduled  for  November  5 
at  10  ajn.  in  room  4221  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  will  examine  the 
foreign  policy  implications  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  549. 

For  further  information  regtirding  the 
hearing,  interested  parties  may  contact 
Mr.  Robert  Barton  of  the  committee 
staff  on  extension  224-4618.  Those  wish- 
ing to  testify  in  person  or  submit  a  writ- 
ten statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  room  4229,  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20510. 
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COMMON  SITUS  PICKETING: 
WANTS  IT? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress is  being  urged  to  approve  legisla- 
tion that  would  for  the  first  time  permit 
common  situs  picketing,  which  is  cur- 
rently illegal  under  Federal  labor  laws. 
Recently  the  House  rushed  through  and 
passed  by  a  wide  margin  a  bill.  H.R.  5900, 
to  enable  unions  to  engage  in  such  sec- 
ondary boycott  picketing.  The  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  Just  re- 
ported favorably  a  companion  bill,  S. 


1479.  The  Senate  can  be  expected  to  take 
up  the  matter  in  the  very  near  future, 
and.  according  to  the  media  pimdits, 
easily  pass  the  common  situs  bill.  How- 
ever, when  it  is  recalled  that  this  legis- 
lation can  only  have  a  harmful  impact 
upon  the  already  ailing  construction  in- 
dustry and  will  further  weaken  our  Na- 
tion's economy,  one  can  only  wonder  why 
there  is  such  sudden  urgency  to  pass  this 
bill,  particularly  when  it  is  opposed  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people,  in- 
cluding union  members. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  conducted 
for  the  Business  Roundtable  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  of  Princeton, 
N.J.,  68  percent  of  the  general  public 
feels  that  building  trades  unions  "should 
only  be  allowed  to  picket  the  work  of  the 
contractor  with  whom  it  has  a  dispute 
and  not  the  whole  building  site."  The 
siu^ey  also  indicated  that  57  percent  of 
all  union  members  oppose  common  situs 
picketing  legislation. 

The  Gallup  poU  showed  that  72  per- 
cent of  30-39  year-olds  opposed  common 
situs  picketing;  74  percent  of  the  resi- 
dents of  smaller  cities  and  72  percent 
of  those  people  identified  by  the  polling 
organizations  as  "thought  leaders"  also 
opposed  the  measure. 

Yet  this  legislation — S.  1479  and  H.R. 
5900 — has  the  apparent  backing  of  Pres- 
ident Ford,  on  the  advice  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Dunlop,  as  part  of  a  construction 
industry  collective  bargaining  "package." 
The  other  part  of  the  package,  S.  2305, 
Secretary  Dunlop's  Construction  Indus- 
try Stabilization  Act  of  1975.  was  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  by  the  House  and 
by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  It  has  become  apparent  that 
the  Dunlop  bill  is  being  used  as  a  smoke 
screen  to  make  possible  speedy  passage 
of  the  more  controversial  common  situs 
bill. 

Currently  my  office  has  received  very 
few  letters  concerning  the  Dunlop  bill 
and  those  I  have  received  are  opposed 
to  its  passage.  On  the  other  hand.  I  have 
been  flooded  with  letters  and  postcards 
from  Arlzonans  concerning  the  com- 
mon situs  picketing  bill,  and  my  mail  is 
running  about  1.000  to  1  against  that 
legislation.  Many  writers  express  senti- 
ments in  favor  of  strong  measures  to 
control  unions,  bring  them  under  anti- 
trust laws  and  the  like. 

If,  in  fact,  the  American  people  are 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  S.  1479  and 
H.R.  5900,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
major,  perhaps  the  only,  support  for  such 
legislation  is  originating  wilii  organized 
labor. 

If  American  workers  are  not  demand- 
ing a  change  in  our  labor  laws,  if  the  pub- 
lic and  industry  do  not  want  it,  and  the 
economy  certainly  cannot  stand  it.  what 
is  this  sudden  compelling  interest  in  situs 
picketing  legislation?  The  answer  is 
clearly  that  big  labor  wants  it.  The  pres- 
sure for  enactment  of  S.  1479  and  HJl. 
5900  is  coming  almost  exclusively  from 
the  special  interests  of  big  unions  who 
sense  that  this  is  the  time  to  strike. 
Hence,  they  are  putting  on  the  pressure 
and  calling  in  their  chits,  for  they  are 
more  confldent  than  ever  that  they  can 
flnally  obtain  passage  of  common  situs 
picketing  legislation  by  this  Congress 
which  organized  labor  helped  to  elect. 
They  know,  too,  that  with  enactment  the 
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states'  right-to-work  laws  will  be  doomed  sent  that  the  results  of  the  survey  con-  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

and  nonunion  workers  and  open  shop  ducted  by  Opinion  Research  Corp.  on  the  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

contractors  can  be  forced  off  their  Jobs,  subject  of  common  situs  picketing  be  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con-  printed  in  the  Record. 

ON  BUILDING  SITES  MANY  UNIONS  REPRESENT  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  CONTRACTORS  WORKING  THERE— ELECTRICIANS,  CARPENTERS,  PLUMBERS.  AND  SO  FORTH  WHEN 
OF  THE  UNIONS  IS  STRIKING  AGAINST  1  OF  THE  CONTRACTORS,  WHICH  OF  THESE  2  RULES  DO  YOU  THINK  SHOULD  APPLY: 

RULE  A— THE  UNION  SHOULD  ONLY  BE  ALLOWED  TO  PICKET  THE  WORK  OF  THE  CONTRACTOR  WITH  WHOH  IT  HAS  A  DISPUTE  AND  NOT  THE  WHOLE  BUILDING  SITE 

RULE  B— THE  UNION  SHOULD  BE  ALLOWED  TO  PICKET  THE  WHOLE  BUILDING  SITE.  EVEN  IF  IT  STOPS  WORK  OF  ALL  OTHER  CONTRACTORS  AND  EMPLOYEES 
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NEO-McCARTHYISM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
months,  an  important  debate  has  been 
taking  place  concerning  what,  and  under 
which  circumstances,  information  should 
be  provided  by  the  executive  branch  to 
the  Congress  concerning  the  intelligence 
activities  of  the  United  States.  This  de- 
bate turns  around  critical  issues  of  exec- 
utive-legislative relations,  including  the 
Congress  right  to  be  fully  informed  on 
matters  of  national  security  and  the 
executive's  responsibility  for  the  formu- 
lation and  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  Congress 
must  be  provided  with  all  of  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  judge  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  and  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  as  well  as  to  keep  the  American 
people  informed.  Furthermore,  I  believe, 
too.  that  in  pursuing  this  objective  it  is 
essential  to  insist  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  immediate  principal  ad- 
visers, who  are  resix>nsible  and  account- 
able for  determining  the  bsisic  questions 
of  poUcy,  must  also  bear  the  responsibil- 
ity for  ensuring  that  a  relationship  of 
candor,  honesty,  and  good  faith  is  main- 
tained with  tlie  Congress.  This  means 
that  they,  and  not  the  middle  and  junior 
level  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service,  must 
be  required  to  bear  the  responsibility  for 
providing  the  information  needed  by  the 
Congress. 

Having  once  been  a  career  Foreign 
Service  Officer  myself  in  the  1940's  and 
early  1950's  when  the  judgments  and 
recommendations  of  individual  Foreign 
Service  Officers  came  under  vicious  pub- 
lic attack,  I  feel  strongly  that  neither 
the  executive  nor  the  Congress  would  be 
well  served  if  career  officials  at  all  levels 
do  not  have  the  freedom  to  discuss,  de- 
velop and  recommend  policy  options  in 
confidence.  However  well-intentioned 
the  subpoenaing  of  testimony  or  docu- 
ments prepared  by  individual  officials  of 
the  Department  of  State  below  the 
policymaking  level  is  not  the  way  either 


to  insure  the  protection  and  creativity  of 
those  officials  or  to  ensure  that  the  pol- 
icymakers themselves  are  fully  respon- 
sive, as  they  should  be,  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Congress. 

An  editorial  in  the  October  19,  1975 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  succinctly 
sums  up  the  issues  involved,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEO-Ii&:CAKTHTI8K? 

Secretary  Kissinger's  refusal,  despite  a  sub- 
poena, to  band  tbe  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee a  middle-level  State  Department 
memorandum  dissenting  from  Administra- 
tion policy  in  tbe  1974  Cyprus  crisis  can 
only  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  wbat  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  State  bas  offered  tbe  committee. 

Mr.  Kissinger's  letter  to  tbe  committee 
cbairman,  R^resentatlve  Otis  O.  Pike  of 
New  York,  offered  a  full  summary  of  all  con- 
trary and  otber  advice  be  received  on  tbe 
Cyprus  crisis,  and  criticism  of  Administra- 
tion bandllng  of  It.  wltbout  Identification 
of  tbe  autbors. 

He  also  offered  to  appear  blmself  before 
tbe  committee,  to  authorize  testimony  on  tbe 
facts  of  past  crises  by  any  foreign  service 
officer  and  to  permit  aU  policy  level  officers 
to  testify  on  all  policy  recommendations  re- 
ceived or  forwarded. 

Tbe  memorandvim  in  question  was  tbe  re- 
sult of  an  imaginative  new  procedure  to 
Improve  policy-making  proposed  by  two  task 
forces  of  FoAlgn  Service  officers.  Tbey  rec- 
ommended a  "Dissent  Cbannel"  to  permit 
officers  who  disagree  wltb  establlsbed  policy 
or  bave  new  policies  to  recommend  to  get 
tbelr  views  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State; 
tbelr  memoranda  cannot  be  stopped  by  any 
intermediate  official. 

In  view  of  the  facts,  tbe  Intelllgenoe  Com- 
mittee's insistence  tbat  it  bas  tbe  right  to 
reach  into  tbe  interior  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  subpoena  tbe  dissenting  memoranda 
of  Junior  and  middle-rank  officials — and  to 
sununon  them  to  testify  on  policy  Issues — Is 
clearly  contrary  to  tbe  national  Interest.  Iliat 
procedure  woiUd  destroy  the  free  expression 
or  views  wltUn  tbe  State  Department — tbe 
best  assurance  of  sound  poUcy-maklng — by 


teUing  every  Junior  and  middle-level  official 
that  bis  reports  and  recommendations  are 
subject  to  Congressional  investigation  after- 
ward. 

The  principle  Mr.  Kissinger  is  invoking  is 
the  central  principle  of  responsible,  repre- 
sentative government.  It  is  that  the  reqx>n- 
slble  officials,  to  whom  policy-making  Is  dele- 
gated— officials  appointed  by  tbe  President 
and  confirmed  by  Congress — be  held  account- 
able for  their  decisions,  but  not  the  lower- 
level  assistants  who  ainalyze  tbe  facts  and 
make  recommendations. 


1 


SENATOR  BEALL  SUPPORTS  EDU- 
CA-nON  ASSISTANCE  FOR  REFU- 
GEES 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  am  pleased  to  support  S.  2145. 
the  Indochina  Refugee  Children  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1975. 

The  purpose  of  S.  2145  is  to  assure  the 
provision  of  education  services  for  Indo- 
china refuge  children  and  also  to  make 
certain  that  school  districts,  responding 
to  the  educational  needs  of  these  chil- 
dren from  another  culture,  will  not  find 
their  financial  difficulties  exacerbated  as 
a  result  of  the  infiux  of  refugee  chil- 
dren. 

Under  S.  2145,  local  educaticm  agencies 
will  be  eligible  for  basic  grants — deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  a  State  by  the  num- 
ber of  refugee  children  siges  5  to  17 — 
plus  a  $300  supplemental  grant,  for  spe- 
cial services  such  as  language  training, 
in  recognition  of  the  additional  resources 
which  will  be  required  to  educate  refu- 
gee children. 

Based  on  October  projections.  Mary- 
land's allocation  is  expected  to  be  $1,364.- 
808.  This  is  broken  down  as  $1,102,008 
for  basic  grants,  and  $262,800  for  supple- 
mental. 

In  addition,  during  committee  delib- 
erations, we  expcmded  the  original  bill 
to  add  an  adult  education  program.  Un- 
der the  adult  program.  States  or  local 
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education  agencies  would  submit  appli- 
cations to  the  Office  of  Education  for 
funding. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  this  is 
a  temporary  or  transitional  program.  It 
will  permit  the  assimllatlcm  by  our  school 
ssrstem  of  a  large  number  of  refugee 
children  and  prevent  adverse  economic 
Impacts  on  local  education  agencies,  or 
the  reduction  of  services  to  present  stu- 
dents; 100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  basic 
and  supplementary  grants  is  provided  the 
first  year.  50  percent  the  second  and  then 
the  program  terminates. 

Our  country  has  been  called  a  "Nation 
ot  immigrants."  And  rightfully  so,  for 
since  the  birth  of  this  Nation,  our  immi- 
gration policy  has  given  refuge  and  pro- 
vided new  opportunities  for  millions  of 
the  world's  people. 

In  May,  by  a  vote  of  91  to  1,  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  welcoming  refugees 
of  the  Indochina  conflict  to  our  shores. 
Otir  Nation  has  benefited  materially, 
spiritually  and  politically  from  the  con- 
tributions of  these  immigrants. 

It  needs  to  be  understood,  however,  at 
the  outsat  that  the  immigration  policy 
of  the  Naton  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  control  of  im- 
migration is  reserved  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Constitution.  I  restate 
this  fact  because  it  needs  to  be  under- 
scored that  the  situation  to  which  S.  2145 
addresses  results  f  nun  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government.     - 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  this  situa- 
tion Is  somewhat  unique.  As  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Brown  stated : 

W«  tre  faced  with  a  situation  of  unprece- 
dented dimensions.  Never  before  have  we 
been  called  upon  to  absorb  as  large  an  influx 
In  so  short  a  period  of  time  •  •  • 

While  the  States  are  pleased  to  wel- 
come Indochina  refugees,  the  facts  are 
that  the  education  of  such  children  will 
entail  greater  expenditures.  From  daily 
reports  we  know  that  school  districts  are 
already  hard  pressed  for  funds.  Funding 
f^r  even  the  regular  educational  expendi- 
tures of  refugee  children  and  the  addi- 
tional expenses  often  required  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  children  of  another  culture 
and  with  another  language  are  required. 

Federal  policies  produced  the  addi- 
tional burden  to  schix>l  systems.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  States  and  local  education 
agencies  and  to  taxpayers  who  are  al- 
ready hard  pressed,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  provide  emergency  educa- 
tional assistance.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  its  obligation  and 
has  asked  to  pay  100  percent  for  certain 
medical  assistance  programs  for  refugees. 
The  Federal  Government  should  also  as- 
sist the  States  in  meeting  the  education 
needs  of  the  refugees  and  thus  help  them 
tobeccHne  part  of  our  society  and  to  make 
the  eontributions  to  our  coimtry  that  im- 
migrants who  have  preceded  them  have, 
and  continue  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Baltimore  Sun  article  de- 
scxiblnv  the  fiscal  problems  which  Mary- 
land flduwls  would  face,  without  assist- 
ance aa  provided  in  8.  2145,  be  printed  in 
theRacou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou>. 
aafoUowi: 


ScBOOL  Rktookk  Am  Askxd:  Vikt  Situation 
PosKS  CusiB,  Stats  AaaxaTS 

(By  Tracle  Rozhon) 

One  week  before  the  public  schools  open 
in  Maryland,  state  education  officials  are  stiU 
wondering  where  they  will  get  the  money  to 
teach  more  than  600  Vietnamese  refugee- 
children  the  rudiments  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  American  civilization. 

Calling  the  situation  a  crisis.  Dr.  Fred 
Brown,  the  head  of  the  state's  educational 
programs,  said  the  department's  lobbyist  had 
been  putting  pressure  on  congressmen  In 
Washington  in  an  effort  to  gain  federal 
money. 

"The  other  sources  are  pretty  well  dried 
up,"  said  Dr.  Brown.  "Look  at  Montgomery 
county.  It's  supposed  to  be  the  richest  county 
In  the  nation,  and  they  put  100  teachers  on 
notice  they  would  be  dismissed  .  .  .  look  at 
all  the  strike  threats  in  Prince  Oeorge's 
county,  and  the  slowdown  in  Montgomery 
county." 

The  per  pupil  cost  for  educating  the  ref- 
ugees— above  and  beyond  the  normal  cost 
for  each  pupil — is  figured  roughly  at  $300  a 
pupil,  or  $150,000  for  the  600  children  already 
In  Maryland.  If  all  the  660  adult  refugees 
here  wanted  adult  education,  the  cost  would 
be  another  $198,000. 

In  addition,  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation predicts  another  1,700  refugees  will 
leave  the  refugee  camps  and  settle  In  Mary- 
land this  year,  bringing  the  cost  up  to  almost 
a  million  dollars. 

And  these  cost  figures  are  "very  conserva- 
tive," according  to  Dr.  T.  K.  Muellen,  the 
assistant  state  superintendent  for  instruc- 
tion. 

The  situation  Is  even  more  complicated 
than  with  other  nationalities  who  tended  to 
cluster  into  little  colonies  in  the  larger  cities. 
The  newest  refugees  are  spread  out  through- 
out the  state — and  officials  are  having  trouble 
locating  the  children  and  their  parents,  many 
of  whom  need  adult  education  courses. 

Of  the  ref\igees  who  have  been  located  In 
Maryland,  It  is  estimated  that  one-third 
speak  English  well,  one-third  speak  English 
sketchily  and  the  last  third  do  not  speak 
English  at  all. 

Because  of  the  budget  crunch,  there  wUl 
be  no  drive  to  recruit  and  hire  Vietnamese 
teachers,  but  volunteer  interpreters  are  being 
solicited.  "I  found  one  Vietnamese  woman 
who  works  on  the  Janitorial  staff  in  Elkton. 
so  we've  got  one  built-in  interpreter,"  Ann 
Beusch,  a  foreign  language  specialist  for  tha 
Education  Dei>artment,  said. 

Asked  If  these  volunteers  would  be  paid. 
Dr.  Muellen  replied  they  would  not  be.  But 
later  he  added  that  If  Vietnamese  capable 
of  being  Interpreters  were  foimd  who  were 
unemployed,  he  thought  the  department 
might  find  a  way  to  reimburse  them. 

But  Miss  Beusch  said  she  was  "not  hope- 
ful" that  there  would  be  any  kind  of  bi- 
lingual education  program  designed  to  allow 
the  pupils  to  keep  up  with  their  other  sub- 
jects while  they  learn  English. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  these  children 
wUl  experience  a  lapse"  in  learning,  she  said. 

However,  IiUss  Beusch  said  that  an  imde- 
termlned  number  of  the  refugees  speak 
French,  which  may  alleviate  some  of  the 
language  problems.  French  is  taught  In  every 
high  school  In  the  state. 

In  a  last-minute  effort  to  coordinate  the 
problems  of  educating  the  Vietnamese,  the 
officials  said  that  a  committee  composed  of 
state  Education  Department  employees  and 
representatives  from  some  of  the  charities 
m  eharge  of  resettling  the  refugees  would 
form  a  task  force,  to  meet  sometime  next 
week.  WhUe  opening  days  are  staggered  at 
public  schools  throughout  the  state,  all  will 
be  open  by  n«zt  Friday. 

la  addition.  Dr.  MueUen  said  he  Was  try- 
ing to  reach  Oovemor  Mandel  to  propoae 


setting  up  a  Oovemor's  commission  on  the 
refugees  "like  they  have  in  other  states  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania,  for  example."  He  said  he  had 
phoned  the  Oovernor's  education  aide 
Wednesday  and  would  try  again  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Last  night,  Frank  A.  DeFllippo,  the  Oov- 
ernor's spokesman,  said  Mr.  Mandel  had 
thought  of  making  the  state  of  Maryland  a 
Vietnamese  resettlement  agency  unto  itself, 
but  had  not  heard  of  the  request  for  a  com- 
mission. The  idea  of  making  the  state  a 
giant  agency — so  far,  only  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington has  taken  this  step— is  still  under 
consideration,  Mr.  DeFllippo  said.' 

But  In  an  Interview  after  the  press  con- 
ference at  the  state  Education  Department 
offices,  Dr.  Brown  said  the  responsibility  for 
the  refugees  really  lay  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment— not  with  the  state. 

"It's  their  responsibility  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram," he  asserted,  "because  the  whole  thing 
is  a  direct  result  of  federal  policy  decisions 
about  relocation." 

Maryland  is  expected  to  "get  a  piece"  of  the 
national  $6  million  adult  education  grant 
alloted  by  this  year's  Vietnamese  refugee 
act.  "But  we  won't  know  untU  September 
30,"  Dr.  Muellen  said,  "and  then  well  have 
to  wait  another  30  days  for  the  check." 

Currently,  there  is  a  proposal  by  the  fed- 
eral Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  distribute  between  $200  and  $300 
per  Vietnamese  pupil — if  a  school  district  has 
100  Vietnamese  pupils  or  1  per  cent  of  the 
school  population  Is  Vietnamese.  If  the 
population  were  200  pupils  or  2  per  cent,  the 
payment  would  be  higher,  according  to  Dr. 
Brown. 

"But  that's  bad,  baby,"  he  said.  "We  only 
have  two  school  districts — Montgomery  and 
Prince  Oeorge's  county — who  would  qualify. 
These  kids  are  scattered  all  over  the  state." 

Dr.  Brown  also  criticized  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  not  setting  up  intensive  educa- 
tion and  language  programs  within  the 
camps  such  as  Indlantown  Oap,  Pa.,  from 
which  Maryland  got  most  of  Its  refugees. 

"I  think  they  missed  an  opportunity,"  Dr. 
Brown  said.  "While  they  were  there,  they 
could  have  done  a  really  Intensive  language 
and  orientation  program.  They're  starting 
now,  but  they've  obviously  missed  the  hun- 
dreds already  in  Maryland.  They  won't  have 
the  opportunity  again." 

At  Indlantown  Oap  about  a  dozen  nuns 
from  a  teaching  order  were  teaching  English 
in  crowded  classrooms  this  summer,  but 
yesterday  officials  at  the  camp  said  a  fully 
accredited  public  school  was  being  set  up,  to 
open  with  the  state's  other  public  schools. 


ADMINISTRATION  LOSES  BATTLE 
OVER  8y2  PERCENT  NURSING 
COST  DIFFERENTIAL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last  May 
the  administration  issued  final  regula- 
tions to  terminate  the  8  Vi -percent  nurs- 
ing cost  differential  for  reimbursing  hos- 
pitals and  other  providers  under  medi- 
care. The  effective  date  of  the  new  regu- 
lations was  July  1. 

The  8y2-percent  differential  was  es- 
tablished in  1969  in  recognition  that  the 
cost  of  providing  nursing  care  for  aged 
patients  under  medicare  was  generally 
higher  than  for  younger  patients. 

However,  the  administration  arbitrar- 
ily proposed  to  eliminate  this  rejpiburse- 
ment  provision  without  a  thorough  study 
of  the  impact  of  such  action. 

The  regulations  were  announced  in 
the  name  of  saving  money.  But  the  "sav- 
ings" was  illusory  in  many  respects  be- 
cause it  would  really  be  transferred  to 
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other  payors — ^medicaid,  medicare  ben- 
eficiaries and  others. 

The  regulations  could  also  result  in 
diminished  and  inferior  care  for  sick 
medicare  patients. 

In  addition,  the  regulations  posed  a 
threat  to  the  operations  of  many  rural 
hospitals,  which  were  already  financially 
hard  pressed. 

On  June  10,  I  introduced  legislation, 
S.  1906,  to  continue  the  nursing  cost  dif- 
ferential as  an  allowable  reimbursement. 

This  measure,  I  smi  pleased  to  say, 
generated  strong  bipartisan  support.  In 
fact,  46  senators  joined  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  S. 
1906  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[See  exhibit  1.] 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  I  introduced  S.  1906,  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  the  American  Prot- 
estant Hospital  Association,  the  Catho- 
lic Hospital  Association,  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Hospitals  filed  suit  to 
enjoin  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  from  enforcing  these 
regulations. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  George  L. 
Hart,  Jr.,  issued  a  summary  judgment  on 
August  1,  declaring  the  administration's 
terlmnation  of  the  8% -percent  nursing 
differential  payment  to  be  unlawful. 
Judge  Hart  foimd  that  the  change  in 
administration  policy  is  "arbitrary  and 
capricious,  lacks  a  rational  basis  and  is 
otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  the 
law." 

Recently  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  they  would  not  appeal  the 
decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Judge  Hart's  decision  in  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association,  et  al.  against 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  et  al.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Colimibla.  Civil  Action  No.  75-09281 

American  Hospital  Association,  et  al.. 
Plaintiffs,  versus  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  et 
al..  Defendants. 

oaoKB 

Plaintiffs  American  Hospital  Association, 
American  Protestant  Hospital  Association, 
Catholic  Hospital  Association,  and  Federa- 
tion of  American  Hospitals,  having  moved 
this  Court  for  summary  Judgment  to  declare 
the  regulation  terminating  the  Inpatient 
Routine  Nursing  Salary  Cost  Differential, 
40  Fed.  Reg.  22639  (May  23,  1976)  (the  "Reg- 
ulation"), iinlawful; 

Plaintiffs  having  alternatively  moved  this 
Court  for  a  preliminary  injunction  barring 
enforcement  of  the  Regulation  pendente  lite; 
Defendants  having  moved  this  Court  for 
dismissal  of  the  Complaint  for  lack  of  juris- 
diction; 

Plaintiffs  having  demonstrated  that  there 
Is  no  genuine  Issue  as  to  any  material  facts 
relating  to  plaintiffs'  claim  that  the  Regula- 
tion Is  arbitrary  and  ci4>rlclous  and  other- 
wise unlawful;  and 

Plaintiffs  having  demonstrated  that  they 
are  entitled  to  Judgment  as  a  matter  of  law 
with  respect  to  such  claim; 


Now,  therefore,  It  is  hereby  ordered,  ad- 
Judged,  and  decreed  as  follows: 

1.  The  Regulation  constitutes  a  final  deci- 
sion of  Defendant  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  Defendant  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  which  is  cognizable 
by  this  Cotu't; 

2.  The  facts  In  the  administrative  record 
relating  to  the  Regulation  indicate  that 
patients  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over  re- 
quire above  average  amounts  of  routine 
nursing  care; 

3.  On  the  basis  of  the  administrative  rec- 
ord on  which  the  Regulation  was  adopted, 
the  Regulation  is  arbitrary  and  capricious, 
lacks  a  rational  basis  and  is  otherwise  not 
In  accordance  with  law;  and 

4.  A  change  In  the  Inpatient  Routine 
Nursing  Salary  Cost  Differential  requires 
further  nursing  utilization  studies  relating 
to  patients  sixty -five  years  of  age  and  older 
and/or  other  Justification  not  In  the  ad- 
ministrative record  relating  to  the  Regtila- 
tlon. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  further  ordered,  adjudged 
and  decreed  that : 

Plaintiffs'  motion  for  summary  Judgment 
be  and  hereby  is  granted.  Defendants  and  all 
other  officers,  agents,  employees,  and 
all  persons  In  active  concert  or  participation 
with  them  who  receive  actual  notice  of  this 
Order,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  restrained  and 
enjoined  from  applying  or  enforcing  or 
putting  into  effect  or  attempting  to  apply  or 
enforce  or  put  Into  effect  the  Regulation 
terminating  the  Inpatient  Routine  Salary 
Cost  Differential.  40  Fed.  Reg.  22539  (May  23, 
1976) ; 

Plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion be  and  hereby  is  denied  as  moot;  and 

Defendants'  motion  to  dismiss  for  lack 
of  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  denied. 

Entered  this  1st  day  of  Augiist,  1975,  at 
Washington,  D.C. 

Judge  OxoRGE  L.  Hart,  Jr., 

V.S.  District  Judge. 
ExHiarr  I 
Sponsors  or  S.  1906 

Church,  Aboiuezk,  Bayh,  Brooke,  BuTdlck, 
Clark,  Eagleton,  Oravel.  Leahy,  McOee, 
McGovern,  Mclntyre. 

Metc&lf,  Williams,  Biunpers.  Fannin, 
Hartke,  Haskell,  Mondale,  Rlblcoff,  Tunney, 
Schwelker,  Humphrey,  Gary  Hart. 

Huddleston,  Case,  Eastland,  Thurmond, 
Brock,  Hatfield,  Pastore,  Javlts,  Chiles,  Stone, 
Stafford,  Randolph. 

Moss,  Scott,  Sparkman,  McClure,  Mansfield, 
Culver,  Philip  A.  Hart,  Magnuson,  Baker. 
Ooldwater,  Montoya. 


THE    UNDERDEFENDED    IDEOLOGY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Octo- 
ber 27,  1975  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Underdefended  Ideology."  This  edi- 
torial concerns  the  difficulty  the  free  en- 
terprise system  has  in  gaining  represen- 
tation in  Washington. 

It  is  true  that,  despite  the  tribute  paid 
by  the  Americsin  business  community  to 
market  economics,  businessmen  do  not 
always  find  that  unhindered  competition 
is  to  their  advantage.  The  conflict  of  eco- 
nomic ideology  and  everyday  pragma- 
tism in  business  decisionmaking  has 
caused  peculiar  results  at  times. 

The  consumer  advocacy  establishment 
headed  by  Mr.  Nader  and  his  raiders, 
hardly  advocates  pure  free  market  eco- 
nomics. This  particular  establishment's 
sunwrt  for  capitalism  has  always  been 
weak. 

Congress  deserves  no  accolades  for  its 


promotion  of  free  enterprise.  The  bur- 
geoning Interference  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  private  sector  is 
astounding.  Governmental  tampering 
touches  business  as  well  as  private  indi- 
viduals. Also.  Congress  is  subject  to  un- 
relenting pressure  from  lobbies  and  spe- 
cial interest  groups.  Their  influence  has 
resulted  in  Federal  interference  in  vir- 
tually every  market.  Congressmen,  as 
well  as  businessmen,  are  in  the  middle  of 
a  pragmatic  existence. 

Who  then  is  in  a  position  to  support 
and  promote  the  free  enterprise  system? 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  maintains  that 
free  enterprise's  natural  constituoicy  is 
the  consumer.  As  we  all  are  consumers, 
we  all  have  an  interest  in  promoting  the 
free  market  system.  The  Journal  edi- 
torial states  that —        ^ 

There  Is  a  growing  impatience  with  the 
unredeemed  iKomlses  of  the  central  planners 
and  a  hostility  to  government  Interference 
in  daily  lives. 

All  of  US  in  Congress  are  aware  of  this 
rising  "impatience"  among  our  constitu- 
ents. It  is  my  view  that  this  dissatisfac- 
tion cannot  be  met  with  more  Govern- 
ment, thereby  continuing  in  the  dreary 
habit  of  the  1960's  and  1970's.  The  only 
possible  solution  is  a  revived  dedication 
to  and  faith  in  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Historical  perspective  clearly  shows 
that  our  national  economic  strength,  and 
along  with  it  our  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing, developed  prior  to  the  mad  rash  of 
governmental  interference  with  the 
market  mechanism.  I  believe  careful 
analysis  will  show  that  Government  in- 
volvement in  the  private  sector  has  hin- 
dered growth  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
American  consumer  will  continue  his 
current  demands  that  Government  get 
off  his  back.  This  pressure  from  the  Na- 
tion's largest  single  interest  group  is  the 
only  way  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  gov- 
ernmental Interference  and  bring  about 
a  renewed  faith  in  the  vitality  of  the  free 
market  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Journal  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Trk  TTNDERDEIXNDB)  Idxologt 

This  page  has  carried  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion recently  bearing  on  whether  corpor- 
ate executives  do.  or  do  not.  believe  in  mar- 
ket economics,  or  "free  enterprise"  as  It  is 
sometimes  called.  A  cynical  interpretation  of 
what  has  transpired  would  be  that  most  bus- 
inessmen do  Indeed  believe  in  the  free  mar- 
ket except  in  those  cases  where  the  interests 
of  their  company  would  be  better  served  by 
a  bit  of  market  rigging. 

This  seeming  hypocrisy  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  question,  which  Irving  Kristol  and 
others  have  discussed  here  and  elsewhere, 
of  why  businessmen  have  so  much  trouble 
competing  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
Without  doubt,  their  faUures  In  the  Ideo- 
logical arena  often  leave  the  field  to  social- 
ists, statists  or  simply  to  demagogues. 

But  hypocrisy,  we  suspect,  la  not  the  root 
of  the  problem.  What  appears  to  be  hypoc- 
risy Is  In  fact  a  genuine  conflict  of  loyalties 
and  emotions.  Most  buslneaamen  no  doubt 
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ftmilnHj  think  they  believe  In  market  eco- 
nomies. W*  leeall  one  ocwporate  president 
eq^oatlnc  It  with  mottierhood  at  the  same 
tttM  ha  was  defending  a  federal  tax  subsidy 
yrtelgnert  to  glye  bla  company  special  advan- 
/tagss  In  world  maikats. 

■ne  simple  fact  U  that  most  businessmen 
are  neither  well-placed  nor  well-prepared  to 
aqrauae  a  market  Ideolocy.  Running  a  busl- 
neas  is  a  pragmatic  endeavor  that  involves 
making  and  selling  goods  or  providing  serv- 
ices at  a  profit.  It  should  be  and  usually  is 
an  hoDfSst,  demanding  line  of  work  and  per- 
formance Is  well  rewarded.  But  the  market 
U  not  an  ideal  In  this  woik;  It  Is  an  arena 
and  a  sometlaMe  cruel  arena  at  that. 

Then  are  few  buslriessmen  who  havent 
found  at  some  time  or  other  that  the  Im- 
madlate  security  of  their  enterprise  would 
be  better  served  by  less,  rather  than  more, 
market  competition  or  more,  rather  than 
less.  Intervention  from  government. 

There  Is  nothing  intrinsically  evil  or  Im- 
moral In  this.  Any  chief  executive  who  put 
a  general  Ideology  ahead  of  his  corporation 
at  a  time  when  the  two  were  in  conflict  would 
have  a  serious  confusion  of  roles  and  proba- 
bly wouldn't  last  long  at  the  top.  The  most 
that  can  be  asked  of  such  an  executive  Is 
that  he  think  about  the  corporation's  long- 
range  interests  as  well  as  short-run  gain  be- 
fore "fc'Tig  for  government  market  Interven- 
tion. Some  municipal  gas  companies,  facing 
shortages  after  years  of  pricA'  regulation  they 
themselves  once  demanded,  have  had  the  les- 
son brought  home. 

Nonetheless,  the  question  arises  of  who 
can  really  defend  the  ideology  of  market 
economics  if  businessmen  engaged  in  private 
enterprise  are  so  often  divided  in  their  loyal- 
tieaf  "nie  simple  answer  Is  It  should  be  de- 
fttoded  by  those  who  have  the  most  to  lose 
from  Ita  demise,  namely  consumers,  or.  In 
other  words,  everyone. 

The  problem  here  is  that  In  the  adversary 
world  of  practical  politics  where  special  in- 
terests contend,  everyone  Is  represented  by 
almost  no  one.  The  so-called  "oonsumerlst" 
lobby  In  Washington,  epitomised  by  Ralph 
Hader  and  his  raiders,  has  even  less  regard 
for  market  economics  than  the  businessmen 
they  see  as  their  adversaries.  Businessmen 
have  traditionally  and  successfuUy  lobbied 
for  f •dreral  market  Interference  so  as  to  make 
tbemaelv«a  more  secure.  The  Naderites  lobby 
for  fadaral  market  Interference  out  of  a  basic 
mistrust  of  capitalism  and  out  of  a  law  clerk 
mantallty  that  can't  get  enough  new  rules. 

The  result  Is  that  the  market  system  Is 
badly  nndsr-represented  In  Washington.  In 
Ooogreas.  where  the  lobbies  and  pressure 
gnxqis  hokl  sway,  the  thrust  is  towards  more 
and  more  federal  Interference  In  markets  of 
all  kinds — money,  tranqxKtatlon.  oil.  almost 
anything  yon  can  name.  Por  their  part,  Con- 
greasmsn  see  themselves,  like  businessmen, 
in  a  pragmatic  exercise — reconciling  such 
demand  and  winning  the  next  election.  They 
are.  If  anything,  leas  likely  than  businessmen 
to  look  to  the  long  run.  Meanwhile,  the  Intel- 
lectuals, who  society  asks  to  look  to  the  long 
run.  generally  do  not  understand  the  market 
and  nsually  would  prefer  deeislcm-maklng  to 
ba  oantrallaed  so  that  It  can  be  done  "ra- 
ttonaUr" 

Despite  this  bleak  picture,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing laapatisnce  with  the  unredeemed  prom- 
lass  of  ttaa  cmtnA  plannezs  and  a  hostility 
to  fOMRunsnt  Interference  In  dally  lives.  In 
this  mood  tbare  Is  perhaps  room  for  more 
uadscstaading  of  msrket  principles.  The  re- 
daawlng  hope  U  that  people  learn  from  their 
cxpei  lance. 


THE  UNITED  NATICmS  AT 
TmBTY:  WHAT  NEXT? 

Mr.  IfoOEK.  Mr.  Preddent,  In  the  Oc- 
tober lame  of  tbe  American  Bar  Agaocla- 


tion  Journal,  there  appeared  an  ^cellent 
article  by  Richard  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  entitled 
"The  United  Nations  at  Thirty:  What 
Next?" 

The  author  offers  his  criticisms  of  the 
Ulf.  as  being  the  imperfect  institution 
that  it  is;  but  by  the  same  token,  he  rec- 
ognizes that  despite  these  imperfections, 
it  is  indispensable  at  the  same  time. 

In  his  concluding  paragraphs,  Mr. 
Brown  makes  the  following  observation: 

The  United  Nations  was  created  thirty 
years  ago  to  fill  a  desperate  need — to  devise 
ways  to  structure  a  more  peaceful  and  or- 
derly world.  In  the  intervening  years  tbe  or- 
ganization has  proved  to  be  imperfect  In 
many  respects  but  effective  in  others.  It  is 
clear  that  abolition  or  abandonment  of  the 
IJ.N.  would  be  foolish.  The  American  people 
recognize  this;  in  a  Oallup  poll  this  year,  75 
percent  of  those  asked  said  that  the  United 
States  should  not  give  up  its  membership  in 
the  United  Nations.  A  recent  Louis  Harris 
poll  reported  that  60  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  supported  conducting  "more  and 
more"  of  our  foreign  affairs  through  inter- 
national organizations. 

Like  all  other  participating  nations,  we 
hope  that  we  can  persuade  others  to  concur 
in  our  policies  and  proposals  for  U.N.  action. 
But  we  must  be  prepared  to  live  with  occa- 
sional defeats  and  to  compromise  from  time 
to  time,  as  we  do  in  domestic  politics,  to 
make  the  organization  more  effective  in  solv- 
ing the  monumental  worldwide  problems 
that  confront  all  of  us  who  are  obliged  to 
travel — strapped  together— on  this  "Space- 
ship Earth." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Brown's 
observations  go  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter of  our  Involvement  and  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  UmrxD  Nations  at  Thdtt:  What  Next? 
(By  Richard  P.  Brown,  Jr.) 

The  United  Nations  celebrates  its  thirtieth 
birthday  this  month,  providing  an  occasion 
not  only  for  looking  back  at  its  accomplish- 
ments and  shortcomings  but  also  for  consid- 
ering the  problems  confronting  it  today, 
possible  alternative  future  courses  of  action, 
and  the  U.N.  is  and  where  it  is  going,  it  is 
useful  to  recall  where  it  has  been  dining  the 
last  thirty  years. 

A  srr  or  histoxt 

PoUowing  World  War  I  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  formed  "to  save  nations  from  the 
scourge  of  war,"  but  the  United  States  de- 
clined to  Join  and  participate  in  its  work. 
The  league's  resultiiig  weakness  rendered  it 
ineffective  In  coping  with  breaches  of  the 
peace  such  as  the  Japanese  takeover  of  Man- 
churia in  1932,  the  ItaUan  invasion  of  Ethi- 
opia in  1936,  foreign  participation  in  the 
^>anlah  ClvU  War  of  1937,  and  the  German 
domination  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1938.  Ulti- 
mately, tbe  league  withered  away  and  was 
dissolved  in  194«. 

Before  the  end  of  World  War  n  numerous 
govCTnmental  and  nongovernmental  leaders 
in  tbe  United  States  and  elsewhere  concluded 
that  if  peace  was  to  be  maintained  In  the 
future,  a  stronger  world  Mganizatlon  was  re- 
quired. In  which  peace  would  be  enforced  by 
collective  action  led  by  the  major  Allied 
powers  ssiiecially  the  United  States  and  the 
UJ8JBJ.  Under  the  new  structiu'e,  called  the 
united  NaticMis,  every  nation,  large  or  small, 
would  have  the  right  to  participate  and  vote 
In  the  Oanaral  Assembly,  but  action  oould 
only   be  taken   by  a  vote  of  the  Security 


Council,  including  the  affirmative  votes  ot  the 
permanent  members — ^the  United  States,  the 
UBBJl.,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
China.  This  provided  tbe  great  powers  with 
the  veto,  which  was  favored  by  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  U.SJ31t.,  but  was  re- 
peatedly used  by  the  U.S.SJt.  diu-ing  the  cold 
war  days  of  the  19508  to  block  U.N.  actions 
favored  by  the  United  States  and  other  non- 
Communist  nations. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council,  the  organization  estab- 
lished a  number  of  less-known  but  Impor- 
tant specialized  organs  and  agencies,  such 
as  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization,  the  International  Labor 
Org^anization.  and  many  others.  These  now 
have  most  of  the  U.N.'s  staff  and  consume 
nine  tenths  of  its  annual  budget. 

CHANCING  xnCKS 

In  the  years  since  1945  dramatic  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  world,  many  of  which 
could  not  have  been  fully  anticipated  and 
which  have  posed  challenges  to  the  UJJ.'s 
capabilities. 

The  cold  war  has  given  way  to  the  new 
spirit  of  detente,  bom  of  the  realization  that 
resort  to  nuclear  war  to  attain  political  ob- 
jectives is  no  longer  a  reallsUc  (q>tlon  for 
rational  world  leaders  and  that  compromises 
and  mutual  accommodations  when  possible 
offer  hope  for  an  era  of  relative  peace. 

The  61  original  member  states  of  the  UJ». 
have  grown  to  141,  large  and  small,  rich  and 
poor,  industrialized  and  imderdeveloped,  and 
colonialism  has  all  but  disappeared. 

The  world's  population  has  increased  from 
2.8  bUllon  in  1954  to  about  4  bUlion  in  1976, 
with  the  expectation  that  luilees  the  popula- 
tion explosion  is  controlled,  the  world  popu- 
lation will  reach  6.5  bllUon  in  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  Of  the  present  population, 
more  than,  half  are  suffering  from  poverty, 
malnutrition,  and  disease. 

Tremendoiis  technological  advances  have 
occurred.  Including  the  capability  to  explore 
and  locate  colonies  in  outer  space,  to  mine 
and  harvest  the  resources  of  the  deep  seas, 
to  have  direct  radio  and  television  commu- 
nication by  satellite  to  any  part  of  the  world 
Instantly,  and  even  to  bring  about  changes 
in  the  weather  for  political  or  economic 
purposes. 

Under  the  giUdance  of  UJf.  agencies,  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  producing  new 
hardier  strains  of  food  grains.  In  establish- 
ing world-wide  weather  monitoring  systems, 
in  stamping  out  malaria,  smallpox,  and  other 
diseases,  and  In  developing  controls  over 
dangerous  activities  Involving  nuclear  energy. 
It  is  In  the  field  of  peacekeeping  and  in 
peacemaking  that  the  VU.  has  had  Its  most 
mixed  record  of  successes  and  failures.  One 
need  only  to  recaU  the  UJ^.  participation  In 
the  ECorean  War,  the  Chinese  invasion  of 
IndU,  the  India-Pakistan  War,  the  Greco- 
Turklsh  confrontation  in  Cyprus,  the  Viet- 
nam War,  and  the  Middle  East  wars  of  1948, 
1967,  and  1973  to  realize  that  the  UJ».  has 
only  been  succeasfia  In  bringing  about  a 
cessation  of  hoetiUtles  and  the  installation 
of  a  peacekeeping  force  when  all  the  affected 
nations  wanted  that  to  happen.  Without  this 
willingness,  the  U.N.  has  been  powerless, 
but  when  that  willingness  was  present,  the 
VM.  peacskseping  activitlss  have  been  valu- 
able as.  for  example.  In  the  Oasa  Strip,  the 
Congo,  and  Cyprus. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
lutlonal  Organizations  was  convened  in  San 
'ranclBco  on  April  28,  1948,  and  concluded 
the  drafting  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  by  June  28.  The  charter  provided 
that  It  would  come  into  fwce  when  it  was 
ratified  by  the  "Big  Five"— China.  France. 
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the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
the  U.S.S.R. — and  a  majority  of  the  other 
signatory  states  "In  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes."  The 
United  States  government  was  designated  as 
the  depository  of  ratifications. 

The  United  States  Senate  ratified  tbe  char- 
ter on  July  28,  1945,  by  a  vote  of  eighty-nine 
to  two.  The  United  Nations  came  into  exist- 
ence on  October  24  when  the  ratifications 
of  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  and  the  Ukrainian 
S.SJt.  and  the  required  ratification  of  the 
U.S5JI.  were  deposited.  On  October  26  the 
American  secretary  of  state  issued  a  protocol 
proclaiming  that  the  charter  had  become  "a 
part  of  the  law  of  nations." 

The  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  held  in  London  in 
January  and  February  of  1946,  and  the  second 
part  of  the  first  session  was  held  at  Flushing 
Meadows  on  Long  Island  from  October  to 
December  of  1946. 

TODAY'S    PKOBLEMS    AND    CHALLENGES 

In  today's  interdependent  but  far-from- 
orderly  world,  the  U.N.  on  a  global  scale  faces 
all  the  problems  of  the  individual  nations. 
We  should  never  forget  that  the  U.N.  is  not  a 
separate  supragovernmental  organization;  it 
Is  a  vehicle  for  expressing  the  wishes  and 
needs  of  individual  member  states  that  are 
Jealous  of  their  sovereignty,  and  it  can  act 
only  when  those  member  states,  including  the 
gn^eat  powers,  arrive  at  a  workable  consens\is 
as  to  the  nature  of  tbe  problem  and  the  de- 
sired method  of  meeting  it. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  decade  of  the  1970s, 
some  of  the  major  problems  confronting  the 
nations  of  the  world  and,  therefore,  the 
United  Nations  are : 

1.  The  need  to  narrow  the  growing  gap 
in  living  standards  between  the  developed 
and  developing  nations  by  finding  ways  to 
feed,  clothe,  house,  and  find  employment 
for  the  two  thirds  of  the  world's  population 
now  located  in  the  less  develop)ed  countries, 
most  of  which  lie  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

2.  The  need  to  develop,  utilize,  and  protect 
tbe  natural  resources  of  the  land  and  the 
seas  in  ways  that  will  benefit  all  countries 
mor*  fairly  than  heretofore. 

f .  The  need  to  protect  the  world  environ- 
ment from  ever-Increasing  pollution,  with- 
out unduly  restricting  Industrial  develop- 
ment. 

4.  The  need  to  establish  better  means  of 
peaceful  settlement  of  dilutes  between  na- 
tions, including  such  varied  techniques  as 
creation  of  permanent  peacekeeping  forces 
under  United  Nations  control,  greater  use  of 
the  International  Coiu't  of  Justice  and  other 
coiu-ts,  arbitration,  and  mediation. 

5.  The  need  to  strengthen  the  respect  of 
nations  for  individual  rights  and  freedoms 
by  eliminating  discrimination  on  accoimt  of 
race,  religion,  sex,  color,  or  national  origin; 
guaranteeing  rights  of  emigration  and  re- 
turn eliminating  slavery,  torture,  and  child 
marriage  (which  still  exist  in  some  coun- 
tries) ;  and  providing  a  forum  within  the 
U.N.  for  the  presentation  and  handling  of 
individuals'  grievances  against  nations. 

6.  The  need  to  find  ways  of  regulating  the 
International  activities  of  multinational 
business  enterprises  so  as  to  produce  greater 
benefits  for  host  countries,  without  unrea- 
sonably hampering  those  enterprises  and 
driving  away  needed  investment. 

7.  The  need  to  achieve  a  permanent  state 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

8.  The  need  to  develop  effective  means  of 
controlling  the  production,  sale,  and  use 
of  both  strategic  and  conventional  arma- 
ments. 

sous  KOCKS  AND  SHOALS 

That  list  of  problems  points  up  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  there  shall  have  to  be  con- 
siderable exertion  of  collective  efforts,  self- 
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restraint,  and  compromise  by  the  member 
nations  if  these  problems  are  to  be  solved  be- 
fore they  become  insoluble.  And  yet  there 
are  some  areas  in  which  the  actions  of  some 
nations  now  are  creating  increased  tensions 
and  the  seeds  of  turmoU  within  the  U.N., 
which  could  seriously  hamper  Its  effective- 
ness or  even  tear  It  apart.  For  example: 

1.  In  1974  the  General  Assembly,  at  the 
urging  of  the  devel<^lng  countries  of  the 
third  world,  adopted  a  Charter  of  Economic 
Rights  and  Duties  of  States.  It  declares  the 
right  of  each  nation  to  exploit  its  own  nat- 
lu-al  resources  and  to  nationalize  or  expro- 
priate the  property  of  foreign  investors,  with 
compensation  paid  according  to  its  own  law 
and  without  regard  for  international  law 
principles,  such  as  the  right  of  the  former 
owner  to  receive  prompt,  reasonable,  and  ef- 
fective compensation  for  the  seized  property. 

2.  Many  nations,  led  by  the  Arab  states, 
have  recently  announced  a  concerted  plan  to 
attempt  to  expel  or  suspend  a  member  na- 
tion— Israel — from  the  UJJ.  and  its  special- 
ized agencies  or  to  deprive  it  of  participation 
in  the  activities  of  those  agencies,  in  viola- 
tion of  Articles  5  and  6  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  Similar  actions  have  been 
taken  in  the  past  against  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  These  actions  have  caused  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  to  warn  that  "those 
who  seek  to  manipulate  U.N.  membership  by 
procedural  abiise  may  well  inherit  an  empty 
sheU." 

3.  In  earlier  times  the  United  States  usual- 
ly could  muster  an  "automatic  majority"  of 
votes  in  the  General  Assembly  but  often  en- 
countered the  veto  of  the  U.S.SJt.  in  the 
Security  Council.  Now  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot.  The  third  world  frequently  pro- 
duces in  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  bloc 
vote,  unrealistic  and  unenforceable  resolu- 
tions. This  has  caused  President  Ford  to  warn 
the  General  Assembly  against  the  "tyranny 
of  the  majority." 

4.  In  the  struggle  to  gain  control  over  ocean 
resources  such  as  fish,  offshore  oU,  and 
minerals  from  the  seabed,  some  nations  are 
claiming  territorial  dominion  over  the  seas 
adjacent  to  their  shores  for  a  distance  of  as 
much  as  200  miles.  If  some  agreement  is  not 
reached  soon  in  the  pending  conferences  on 
the  law  of  the  sea,  the  conflicting  economic 
interests  of  nations  could  lead  to  unre- 
strained unilateral  acts  of  exploitation  that 
could  even  produce  armed  conflicts  between 
"have"  and  "have  not"  nations. 

5.  In  some  respects  the  UJ*.  Charter  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  today's  conditions.  Yet 
there  is  fear,  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where, that  any  attempt  to  revise  the  char- 
ter might  produce,  because  of  political  bloc 
pressure,  new  provisions  that  would  be  more 
undesirable  than  the  present  provisions. 

While  some  of  these  rocks  and  shoals  might 
be  enough  to  cause  the  U.N.  ship  to  be  dam- 
aged or  even  foiinder,  it  is  hoped  that  enough 
collective  good  will  and  accommodation  shall 
be  found  to  permit  a  safe  passage. 

THE   AVXaiCAN   BAB   ASSOCIATION   AND   THE  T7.N. 

In  the  past  thirty  years  the  American  Bar 
Association's  attitude  toward  the  U.N.  and  its 
activities  has  been  somewhat  ambivalent.  The 
Association  is  on  record  as  supporting  the 
United  Nations,  yet  in  the  1950s  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  Peace  through  Law  and  the 
Committee  on  Peace  and  Law  through  the 
United  Nations  (later  to  be  combined  into 
the  Standing  Committee  on  World  Order  un- 
der Law)  frequently  took  diametrically  op- 
posed positions  on  specific  U.N.  issues.  While 
the  Association  annually  appoints  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  States  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  Association's  early 
mistrust  of  the  UJI.  itself  has  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  only  an  observer  at  the  U.N., 
unlike  many  other  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations, which  have  accredited  representa- 


tives at  the  UJI.  who  can  express  the  views 
of  their  respective  organizations  to  the  sec- 
retariat and  certain  specialized  agencies. 

The  Section  of  International  Law  has 
a  continuing  Committee  on  United  Nations 
Activities,  which  has  Initiated  resolutions 
for  Association  action  in  UJ*.  matters  and 
has  written  an  intermittent  department  in 
this  Journal  sximmarizlng  current  events  at 
the  V3f. 

The  Association  has  considered  a  number 
of  UJf.-related  resolutions.  In  1973  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  relating  to  the  resources 
of  the  seabed,  and  the  Association  in  Mont- 
real in  August  of  this  year  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  attempt  to  suspend 
or  expel  a  U.N.  member  state  or  deprive  it 
of  the  right  to  participate  in  UJI.  activities. 

In  1947  and  1960  the  AssocUtion  urged  re- 
peal of  the  Connally  reservation  to  the 
United  States'  acceptance  of  the  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court. 

In  1973,  after  Congress  refused  to  author- 
ize the  funds  required  for  the  United  States 
annual  contribution  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization  because  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  some  of  its  policies,  the  Association 
passed  a  resolution  caUing  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  fact  that  this  acUon  was  a 
violation  of  oiu-  treaty  obligations  under 
the  UJJ.  Charter. 

In  1974  the  Association  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  the  Charter  of  Economic 
Rights  and  Duties  of  SUtes  in  the  absence 
of  any  provision  that  the  obllgaUons  of  na- 
tions Include  compliance  with  principles  of 
In^rnatlonal  law.  That  resolution  was 
among  the  factors  which  caused  the  United 
SUtea  to  vote  against  the  charter  at  the 
1974  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 

mXXO    BXCOBO    ON    RUMAN    UGBTS 

The  record  on  UJI.  huaum  rights  conven- 
tions has  been  mixed.  In  1967  the  Associa- 
tion voted  in  favor  of  ratification  of  the 
Supplemental  Convention  on  Slavery:  took 
no  position  on  the  Convention  on  Abolition 
of  Forced  Labor;  and  opposed  the  Conven- 
tion on  Political  Rights  of  Women.  In  1970 
by  a  close  vote  (130-126).  it  opposed  rati- 
fication by  the  United  States  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  This  opposition  has  been  one 
of  the  factors  that  so  far  has  caused  the 
Senate  not  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
vention. 

In  1974  the  Association  afflniiied  its  sup- 
port of  an  Independent  Judiciary  and  bar 
in  all  nations  and  expressed  disapproval  of 
the  conduct  of  some  nations  in  detaining 
and  harassing  attorneys  for  representing  in- 
dividual defendants. 

ASSOCIATION    HAS    GREAT    QTTLtrENCE 

As  the  spokesman  for  the  c^ganized  bar 
in  the  United  States,  the  Association  can 
have  considerable  Infiuence  on  our  nation's 
policies  with  respect  to  United  Nations  ac- 
tivities. This  suggests  that  the  Association 
should  continue  to  observe  those  activities 
and  to  take  positions  on  important  matters 
particularly  those  with  legal  Implications' 
that  affect  our  nation's  foreign  poUcy' 
Among  the  steps  the  Association  should  con- 
sider are:  (1)  approval  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention; (2)  approval  of  the  racial  discrim- 
ination convention:  (3)  approval  of  the 
forced  labor  convention;  (4)  urging  again 
the  repeal  of  the  ConnaUy  reeervatlon  to  our 
adherence  to  the  statute  of  the  Intema- 
Uonal  Court  of  JusUce;  and  (5)  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  representative  accredited  to  the 
U.N.  Instead  of  an  observer. 

RIDING    ON    "SPACESHn*    EARTH" 

The  United  Nations  was  created  thirty 
years  ago  to  fill  a  desperate  need— to  devlaa 
ways  to  structure  a  more  peaceful  and  orderly 
world.  In  the  intervening  years  the  orga- 
nization has  proved  to  be  Imperfect  in  many 
respects  but  effective  In  others.  It  U  clear 


mis 


tULt  abolition  or  abandonment  of  tbe  UJT. 
fould  be  fooUab.  Tbe  American  people  rec- 
iglae  tbla;  In  a  Oallup  poll  tbla  year,  76 
ler  cent  of  those  asked  said  tbat  tbe  United 
Itates  sbould  not  give  up  Ita  membenblp 
n  the  United  Nations.  A  recent  Louis  Harris 
mil  reported  tbat  80  per  cent  of  tbe  Amerl- 
«n  public  supported  conducting  "more  and 
nore"  of  our  tosvlgn  affairs  tbrougb  Inter- 
latlonal  organisations. 

Like  all  otber  participating  nations,  we 
kope  tbat  we  can  persuade  others  to  concur 
n  our  policies  and  proposals  for  XJJi.  action. 
Jut  we  must  be  prepared  to  live  with  oc- 
iaslonal  defeats  and  to  compromise  from 
Ime  to  time,  as  we  do  In  domestic  politics, 
o  make  the  organization  more  effective  In 
lolvlng  tbe  monumental  worldwide  problems 
iiat  confront  all  of  us  who  are  obliged  to 
ravel — strapped  in  together — on  this  "Space- 
ibip  Earth." 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RESOLUTION 
ON  ZIONISM 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President  this  week 
lie  Senate  passed,  on  a  voice  vote,  a 
i^solution  condemning  the  action  taken 
}y  the  social,  humanitarian,  and  cultural 
»mmittee  of  the  United  Nations  label- 
ng  Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism.  I  sup- 
wrted  this  resolution. 

Such  an  action  would  deny  the  concept 
>f  a  State  of  Israel  accepted  by  the 
Jnited  States  since  the  Balfour  declara- 
ion  and  reaffirmed  by  us  frequently 
>ver  since.  Moreover,  it  is  a  concept  that 
vas  recognized  by  the  United  Nations 
i7hen  the  State  of  Israel  was  created  out 
)f  the  wreckage  of  World  War  n. 

This  action  is  only  the  most  recent  of 
ieveral  moves  by  the  Third  World  na- 
ions  to  politicize  the  XJU.  There  has 
yeen  an  increased  concern  in  the  Con- 
rress  over  continued  usefulness  of  the 
7Jf.  It  would  be  certain  to  affect  the 
imoimt  of  funding  for  the  United  Na- 
ians  from  the  United  States  in  light  of 
his  type  of  action  by  member  states. 
Passage  by  the  full  General  Assembly  of 
He  antiaemltic  resolution  on  Zionism 
irlll  only  force  the  Congress  to  seriously 
:onsider  further  American  reductions  in 
CTnlted  Nations  participation. 


GIROWINO  AID  TO  CHILE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  take  up  the  foreign  aid 
luthorizatlon  again,  and  one  of  the 
luesticms  we  should  consider  carefully 
a  who  gets  our  foreign  assistance  and 
for  what  purpose.  While  the  House  In- 
ternational Affairs  and  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committees  have  worked 
tiard  to  see  that  in  the  future  foreign 
ftid  goes  to  the  most  needy  countries 
Etnd  for  purposes  which  will  help  the 
poor  of  tbe  world,  it  is  still  for  the  ez- 
Bcutlve  to  dispense  that  aid  and  the 
mzon-Ford  administrations  have  made 
clear  how  frequently  considerations, 
other  than  humanitarian  concerns,  dic- 
tate the  choice.  While  this  is  not  unusual 
in  the  30  years  of  foreign  aid.  the  dilTer- 
ence  is  that  these  administrations  have 
tended  to  favor  repressive  governments. 

One  Boch  choice  is  Chile.  In  the  2  years 
dnce  a  military  Jimta,  with  help  from 
the  CIA.  overthrew  the  elected  govern- 
ment and  began  a  widespread  campaign 


of  imprisonment  and  torture,  U.S.  aid 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  this  one 
coimtry  now  gets  85  percent  of  the  food 
aid  going  to  all  of  Latin  America,  Eco- 
nomic aid  stands  above  $20  million  and 
had  it  not  been  for  congressional  action 
cutting  it  off,  military  aid  would  be  even 
higher. 

Columnists  Jack  Anderson  and  Les 
Whitten  have  written  about  this  aspect 
of  foreign  aid,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  coun- 
terinsurgency  school  also  eliminated  by 
Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
portions  of  their  October  11  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  11.  1975) 
U.S.  An>  TO  Chile  Qrowikc  Labceb 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whitten) 

The  closer  we  examine  tbe  relationship 
between  the  U.S.  government  and  the  Chil- 
ean dictatorship,  tbe  more  c\irlous  it  be- 
comes. 

The  military  regime  In  Chile  holds  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most 
repressive  in  tbe  world.  Thousands  of  Chil- 
eans have  been  arrested,  beaten  and  tortured 
for  their  political  beliefs.  Hundreds  more 
have   simply   disappeared   without   a    trace. 

Yet  U.S.  support  for  the  dictatorship  has 
never  waned.  Indeed,  It's  getting  stronger. 

Tbe  year  after  Chilean  strongman  Augusto 
Plnocbe  took  over,  for  example,  U.S.  econom- 
ic assistance  to  Chile  doubled  from  99.8  mU- 
lion  to  $20.5  million.  According  to  current 
plans,  Chile  will  get  t77  mUlion  in  1976. 

Of  this,  955  million  in  "Food  for  Peace" 
fvmds  alone  will  be  earmarked  for  Santiago. 
Chile,  in  short,  will  get  85  per  cent  of  the 
food  aid  that  will  be  pumped  into  all  of 
Latin  America. 

On  Dec.  30.  1974.  Congress  cut  off  all  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Chile.  Until  Congress  in- 
tervened, however,  military  aid  to  Santiago 
was  steadily  climbing.  It  stood  at  $16  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1974. 

These  are  merely  the  obvious  ways  Wash- 
ington has  helped  keep  the  Junta  afloat. 
Occasionally  we  also  get  a  glimpse  of  tbe 
covert  assistance  given  to  CbUe. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Army's  "School  of 
the  Americas."  located  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  The  school,  stuck  back  in  the  ]ungle 
near  tbe  Caribbean  coast,  has  been  around 
in  one  form  or  another  for  three  decades. 
It  is  specifically  designed  to  train  Latin 
American  soldiers;  all  classes  are  taught  In 
Spanish. 

To  no  one's  great  surprise,  we  discovered 
about  a  third  of  the  school's  students  in 
1975  came  from  Chile — 675  out  of  a  total 
enrollment  of  1,766. 

One  popular  course,  entitled  "Officer  Com- 
bat Arms  Orientation,"  was  attended  by  993 
students.  Over  half  of  them — 604 — were  Chil- 
ean officers. 

Tbey  were  given  standard  military  train- 
ing In  such  subjects  as  map  reading,  first 
aid  and  signal  communications.  The  em- 
phasis, however,  was  on  antl -guerrilla  war- 
fare. 

A  full  16  hours  of  instruction,  for  exam- 
ple, were  devoted  to  "basic  concepts  of  coun- 
terlnsurgency  in  iirban  areas."  Nine  hours  of 
"psychological  operations"  were  taught.  But 
the  most  Intensive  Instruction  was  given  in 
126  hoiuv  in  "cotmterinsurgency  operations; 
anti-guerrilla  warfare  In  the  field." 

UntU  Congreas  put  an  end  to  military  as- 
sistance to  Chile  nine  months  ago,  in  short, 
tbe  UJ9.  government  i^tfM«acblng  tbe  jimta's 
foot  soldiers  how  to  ^^61  the  "dissidents" 
who  oppose  tbem. 

Pootnote:  Ten  of  tbe  11  countries  tbat  sent 


soldiers  to  the  basic  officers  course  in  1976 
are  outright  dictatorships.  Bolivia,  presided 
over  by  the  repressive  Col.  Hugo  Banzer.  sent 
1,203  students.  The  once-democratic  Uru- 
guay, which  now  has  what  experts  believe 
is  the  highest  per  capita  ratio  of  political 
prisoners  in  the  world,  sent  37  students. 


SMALL  BUSINESSMEN  SUFFER 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  considerable  distress  that  I  learned 
Tuesday  that  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees on  the  Labor -HEW  appropriations 
bill  had  struck  two  blows  against  the 
smsdl  businessmen  of  America. 

To  refresh  the  memories  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  point  out  that  in  de- 
liberations on  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations this  year,  the  Senate  approved 
three  amendments  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act. 

These  amendments  were  designed  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  burdens  that  have 
proved  very  costly  and  unreasonable  to 
small,  independent  businesses. 

I  sponsored  one  of  those  amendments, 
which  passed  by  a  vote  of  48  to  45  on 
September  24.  My  amendment  in  effect 
exempted  employers  having  three  or 
fewer  employees  from  requirements  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

Another  amendment,  sponsored  by 
the  Senators  from  Louisiana  and  Florida 
(Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Chiles)  was 
passed  by  a  voice  vote  on  September  17. 
It  limited  to  $50  the  amount  of  a  fine 
for  first- time,  nonserlous  violations  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
Such  fines  at  present  can  be  levied  at 
up  to  $1,000  and  are  most  injurious  to 
small  businesses. 

A  third  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
Senators  from  South  Dakota  and  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Abourezk  and  Mr.  Johnston) 
was  passed  on  September  17.  It  exempted 
small  businesses  with  15  or  fewer  em- 
ployees from  the  costly,  time-consuming, 
and  burdensome  tasks  of  the  record- 
keeping and  reporting  requirements  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  we  adopted 
these  amendments.  I  felt  we  had  at  last 
begun  to  show  some  reason  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  plight  of 
small  businessmen  in  this  country. 

Now.  however.  I  am  shocked  to  know 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  of  this  body 
has  Ijeen  overruled  by  the  conferees  on 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
which  was  passed  with  those  three  small 
business  amendments  on  September  26. 

I  learned  of  the  action  of  the  conferees 
on  Tuesday,  when  a  short  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that  the 
conferees  dropped  the  two  Senate  amend- 
ments which  exempted  small  businesses 
with  three  or  fewer  employees  from 
OSHA,  and  which  established  the  $50 
maximum  fine  tor  a  first  time  non- 
serlous violation. 

The  small  businessmen  and  farmers 
of  the  country  are  entitled  to  an  explana- 
tion from  the  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  the 
bill  that  passed  the  House  did  not  con- 
tain the  two  amendments  as  passed  by 
the  Senate.  But,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  House  last  year — on  June  27 — passed 
an  amendment  to  the  same  appropria- 
tions bill  to  exempt  small  businesses  with 
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25  or  fewer  employees  from  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act. 

This  is  no  small  matter  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  small  businessmen 
across  the  covmtry  whose  very  liveli- 
hoods are  threatened  by  ever-increasing 
Government  regulations,  restrictions, 
and  requirements. 

I  think  the  action  by  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  in  reversing  the  ma- 
jority decision  of  the  Senate  is  a  great 
error. 

PLANNING  A  PLANT 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  October  22  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  a  front  page  article  about  a  lead- 
ing Virginia  corporation,  the  A.  H.  Robins 
Co.  of  Richmond. 

The  plant  was  dedicated  last  week  at  a 
Petersburg,  Va.,  site  which  was  selected 
with  the  help  of  State  development  offi- 
cials and  will  result  in  new  jobs  for 
Virginians. 

The  author  of  the  article.  Victor  P. 
Zonana.  points  out  that  there  are  many 
new  plants  being  built  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  this  story  illustrates 
well,  "how  real  pec^le  make  real  deci- 
sions in  the  real  world." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Planning  a  Plant:   How  A.  H.  Robins  Co. 

Made  Decision  To  Build  a  Chemical  Facil- 

ITT 

(By  Victor  F.  Zonana) 

Petersburg,  Va. — At  noon  today,  A.  H. 
Robins  Co.  will  hold  a  luncheon  for  Peters- 
burg city  officials  at  the  local  Ramada  Inn 
to  announce  plans  for  a  $6  million  chemical 
plant  and  service  facility  here. 

As  business  news  goes,  the  announcement 
wouldn't  normally  rate  much  attention.  A. 
H.  Robins,  a  big  pharmaceutical  concern 
headquartered  in  Richmond  about  30  miles 
north  of  Petersburg,  has  made  far  larger 
Investments.  Other  companies  across  tbe 
nation  in  the  next  few  days  doubtless  will 
unveil  bigger  plans. 

But  the  story  of  how  A.  H.  Robins  came  to 
make  its  investment  here  is  nonetheless 
worth  telling.  It's  a  tale  of  more  than  a  year 
of  intensive  planning,  of  Intracompany  war- 
fare and  of  unexpected  economic  and  busi- 
ness developments — as  well  as  of  how  real 
people  make  real  decisions  in  the  real  world 
"tbat  you'd  never  learn  about  at  Harvard 
Business  School,"  as  one  Robins  insider  puts 
it.  Among  other  things,  Robins  started  out 
planning  to  build  or  buy  a  plant  of  its  own: 
it  wound  up,  almost  at  the  last  minute,  in  a 
Joint  ventvire  with  a  big  West  German  phar- 
maceutical concern.  Boehrlnger  Ingelhelm 
Associated  Cos. 

IMPORTANT  DECISIONS 

The  story  is  also  Important  for  what  it  tells 
of  tbe  problems  that  bxisinessmen  face  these 
days  in  trying  to  decide  whether  to  commit 
funds  to  capital  projects,  whatever  their  size. 
Tbe  level  of  capital  spending  this  year  and 
next  is  likely  to  be  a  key  factor  in  determin- 
ing whether  and  how  fast  tbe  American 
economy  recovers  from  its  worst  recession  In 
decades.  Last  month,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment projected  tbat  1975  capital  spending 
would  plummet  11.6%  below  last  year's,  and 
most  economists  are  cautious  about  next 
year's  outlook. 

The  story  of  tbe  A.  H.  Robins  project  ac- 
tually begins  In  1968,  when  company  chem- 


ists first  synthesized  a  white  powdery  chem- 
ical called  methocarbomal.  A  muscle  relax- 
ant, methocarbomal  was  patented  and  sold 
in  pill  form  under  tbe  name  Robaxyn  after 
receiving  government  clearance.  Contracts 
were  given  to  several  chemical  makers  to 
supply  Robins  with  raw  methocarbomal. 
since  the  company  only  made  finished  phar- 
maceuticals. 

Robaxyn  was  a  big  success.  By  1967,  Ro- 
bins believed  it  was  buying  enough  metho- 
carbomal to  consider  making  tbe  chemical 
for  Itself.  The  company  was  also  purchasing 
large  volumes  of  glyceryl  guaiacolate  (GO) 
for  its  Robitussin  cough  medicine,  and  since 
methocarbomal  was  a  derivative  of  GO. 
manufacture  of  the  two  petrochemicals 
seemed  desirable,  according  to  William  L. 
Zinuner  III,  Robins'  63-year-old  president. 

DELATED  BT  PDA  STUDY 

But  the  idea  hit  a  snag  and  was  shelved 
in  1970  when  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's Drug  Efficacy  Study,  an  industry-wide 
review  of  pharmaceuticals,  gave  methocar- 
bomal a  "questionable"  rating.  Although  the 
FDA  eventually  cleared  the  chemical  in 
1974,  the  review  kept  methocarbomal.  along 
with  Mr.  Zimmer's  idea  of  manufacturing  it 
and  OG,  under  a  cloud  for  four  years. 

Tbe  idea  was  revived  by  the  1973-74  oU 
crisis  and  the  resulting  shortages  of  petrole- 
um-based chemicals.  "Skyrocketing  chemi- 
cal prices  were  cutting  into  our  profit  mar- 
gins," Mr.  Zimmer  says,  noting  that  the 
price  of  methocarbomal  shot  up  more  than 
40%  in  1974  alone.  Even  worse,  at  times 
methocarbomal  and  GG  were  unavailable  at 
any  price;  the  costly  production  closedowns 
that  ensued  "were  cutting  into  the  Ilfeblood 
of  our  business."  Mr.  Zimmer  says.  He  says 
he  decided  in  April  1974  that  Robins  "would 
no  longer  be  a  pawn  of  tbe  market." 

On  May  16.  1974.  Robert  G.  Watts,  senior 
vice  president,  sent  a  memo  to  the  heads  of 
seven  corporate  divisions.  "Mr.  Zimmer  has 
requested  that  immediate  attention  be  given 
to  the  feasibility  of  tbe  manufacture  of  se- 
lected chemicals,"  tbe  memo  stated.  It  an- 
nounced creation  of  a  secret,  high-level  task 
force  to  "be  responsible  for  providing  rec- 
ommendations for  compounds  to  be  consid- 
ered, acquisition  possibilities,  site  selection 
and  facilities,  as  well  as  financial  justifica- 
tion for  same." 

TWO  TEAMS  SET  UP 

The  task  force  met  Jime  1,  1974,  and  was 
quickly  broken  down  into  two  subgroups, 
one  to  study  the  acquisition  of  a  chemical 
plant  and  the  other  to  look  into  building  one 
from  scratch. 

The  "build"  unit,  headed  by  Mr.  Watts,  a 
tough  42-year-old  ex-Navy  officer,  sought  out 
six  process  engineering  firms  and  was  ap- 
proached by  dozens  more.  "These  engineers 
have  a  grapevine  that's  incredible,"  Mr. 
Watts  says.  "You  talk  to  one  and  tbey  all 
come  along."  In  early  October  the  group 
settled  on  Lockwood-Greene  Engineering 
Co.,  Atlanta. 

In  March  1975.  Lockwood  Greene  delivered 
to  Robins  an  inch-thick.  $16,000  volume  tbat 
detailed  design  criteria,  the  chemical-mak- 
ing process,  an  equipment  list,  environ- 
mental impact  statement,  project  schedule, 
drawings  and  most  Important,  a  preliminary 
cost  estimate.  The  engineering  firm  calcu- 
lated that  a  plant  making  200,000  pounds  of 
GO  and  500.(X)0  pounds  of  methocarbomal 
annually,  Robins'  projected  1978  needs, 
would  cost  $6  mlUlon,  plus  30%  or  minus 
20%. 

Robins'  officers  calculated  that  the  same 
amounts  of  chemicals  would  cost  $6,060,000 
if  pxuxbased  on  the  open  market,  but  that  It 
could  be  manufactured  for  only  $3.5  mUlion. 
Based  on  a  $6.2  mlUlon  o^ltal  outlay  ($6 
mlUlon  for  tbe  plant  and  $200,000  for  the 
land),    the    pretax    return    on    Investment 


(compared  with  continued  outside  pur- 
chases) would  exceed  40%,  and  the  invest- 
ment would  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three 
years. 

Meanwhile,  consultants  for  the  "buy" 
team  Identified  over  100  existing  plants  that 
seemed  to  meet  Robins'  needs.  Of  these, 
about  20  were  actually  contacted  by  tbe 
company  and  three  strong  candidates  ulti- 
mately emerged.  One  was  Hexagon  Labora- 
tories Inc.,  New  York,  which  later  was  ac- 
quired by  the  West  German  concern  that 
eventually  became  Robins'  partner  in  tbe 
joint  venture  in  Petersburg. 

Hexagon  was  up  for  sale  and  it  was  al- 
ready a  big  supplier  of  methocarbomal  to 
Robins.  Little  plant  modification  would  have 
been  necessary.  "But  Hexagon  was  in  the 
Bronx  and  there  was  no  room  for  possible 
expansion."  Ernest  L.  Bender  Jr.,  senior  vice 
president  of  Robins,  says.  Also,  a  Robins 
spokesman  notes.  "Hexagon's  plant  was  un- 
ionized, and  we've  always  tried  to  steer  clear 
of  unions."  The  buy  group  finally  settled  on 
a  plant  In  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Tbe  "build"  and  "buy"  units  developed  a 
keen  rivalry,  with  personal  reputations  and 
egos  becoming  Involved  in  the  outcome. 
"The  acquisitions  people  were  desperate  for 
something  big,"  Mr.  Watts  asserts.  "Tbey 
really  wanted  another  feather  in  their  cap." 
One  member  of  the  acquisition  team  retorts 
that  Mr.  Watts  wanted  to  build  a  plant  "so 
that  he  could  have  another  picture  banging 
on  bis  wall."  (Mr.  Watts'  office  wall  bears 
architectural  renderings  of  plants  he  has 
been  responsible  for  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Richmond.) 

Mr.  Zimmer  minimizes  the  effect  of  tbe 
rivalry;  he  says  be  had  hoped  for  just  such 
"creative  tension."  But  in  the  meantime, 
more  serious  questions  were  being  raised — 
Including  doubts  about  whether  Robins 
sbould  get  into  the  chemical  business  at  all. 

A  CASE  or  COLD  FEET 

Carl  Lumsford,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  chemical  research — and  one  of  the  discov- 
erers of  methocarbomal  in  1958 — had  begun 
to  develop  cold  feet  about  the  project.  He 
suggested  that  the  proposed  plant  be  scaled 
down  by  about  half. 

"You  just  don't  go  out  and  build  a  chemi- 
cal plant,"  he  recalls  saying.  "It  takes  ex- 
pertise and  technical  know-how.  Since  this 
was  our  first  move  into  a  new  area,  I  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  leave  room  for  a  third 
party  to  supply  us.  There's  always  tbe  poe- 
sibility  for  a  plant  going  down  because  of 
fire  or  some  other  catastrophe." 

Mr.  Lunsford's  hesitation  came  on  the 
heels  of  a  study  commissioned  by  Robins 
from  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Tbe  Chase 
analysis  argued  tbat  Robins  shouldn't  go 
through  with  the  project  because  of  the  cycl- 
ical nature  of  the  chemical  business.  By 
prudent  hedging  operations — buying  sup- 
plies when  prices  were  low — Robins  could 
assure  Itself  of  the  necessary  raw  materials, 
they  said. 

Mr.  Zimmer.  still  vividly  remembermg  tbe 
1973  oil  embargo,  rejected  the  Chase  argu- 
ment out  of  hand.  "Any  savings  we'd  obtain 
would  qulcklV  be  lost  If  supplies  were  inter- 
rupted," he  says.  Of  Mr.  Lunsford's  objec- 
tions, Mr.  Watts  says  dryly,  "I  think  our  sup- 
pliers convinced  him." 

Ironically,  however,  it  was  Mr.  Lunsford's 
vision  of  the  course  Robins  should  take  tbat 
came  closest  to  what  actually  happened — 
although  not  necessarily  for  the  reasons  he 
cited. 

ECONOMIC   ILLS  NOTED 

Planning  for  tbe  project  was  coming  to 
a  head  in  tbe  midst  of  a  precipitous  decline 
in  tbe  economy.  "Some  of  our  meetings  were 
pretty  strained."  one  Insider  recalls.  "Infla- 
tion was  rushing  along  and  the  recession 
just  kept  getting  worse.  Some  of  us  felt  w 
were  just  spinning  wheels,  tbat  the  state  at 
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the  economy — the  sheer  uncertainty  at  It 
all — ^would  preclude  a  big  commitment  of 
capital." 

O.  ■.  B.  Stiles,  vice  president  and  treasurer, 
says  those  who  were  worried  about  the  reces- 
sion were  overruled  because  a  company  can't 
look  at  short-term  fluctuations  In  determin- 
ing capital  spending  policies.  "This  Is  long- 
term  planning,"  he  says.  A  recession,  he  adds, 
"to  a  one-  to  three-year  thing.  When  you're 
talking  about  a  new  plant,  youTe  talking  10 
to  20  years."  Besides,  Robins  was  able  to 
minimize  the  recession's  impact  because  a 
strong  balance  sheet  allowed  the  company 
to  finance  the  project  Internally  rather  than 
ctMnpete  tat  funds  on  the  capital  markets. 

By  last  March,  the  management  team  had 
studied  Its  "buUd"  and  "buy"  options  for 
about  10  months,  and  a  showdown  was  slated. 
The  proponents  of  purchasing  the  Sheboy- 
gan plant  made  a  persuasive  presentation. 
The  next  day,  the  "buUd"  forces  counter- 
attacked with  an  equally  persuasive  pro- 
posal, aided  by  an  artist's  sketch,  for  a  cus- 
tom-buUt  facility  In  Virginia.  The  costs  were 
about  equal. 

dbcision:  to  bttilo 

The  decision,  by  Mr.  Zlmmer  In  consulta- 
tion with  Chairman  E.  Claiborne  Robins  Sr., 
went  In  favor  of  the  "build"  team.  "We 
really  wanted  that  damned  plant  In  Vir- 
ginia," Mr.  Zlmmer  says,  '.IThat  way  we 
r»n  run  down  and  touch  It  just  to  make  sure 
It's  there  every  once  In  a  whUe."  Virginia 
Industrial  development  officials  were  asked 
to  help  choose  the  site;  they  assigned  the 
project  the  code  name  "Operation  Dogwood" 
and  soon  narrowed  the  search  to  nine  pos- 
sible locations. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  decision  seemingly 
been  made  between  "buy"  and  "build"  than 
%  third  poBslbUlty  arose.  Hexagon  Labora- 
tories, the  Bronx  concern  considered  as  a  po- 
tential purchase  possibility,  bad  been  ac- 
quired In  February  for  $4  million  by  Boeh- 
ringer  Ingelhelm,  a  big  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  concern  based  In  Ingelhelm,  West 
Oermany.  Subsequently,  Hexagon  officials 
bad  gotten  wind  of  Robins'  plans  for  a  cap- 
tive source  of  methocarbomal  and  OO,  and 
two  Hexagon  representatives  were  dis- 
patched to  Richmond  In  April  In  an  effort  to 
keep  the  Robins  business. 

Hexagon  offered  to  build  a  plant  in  Vir- 
ginia and  negotiate  a  long-term  sales  agree- 
ment with  Robins.  Robins,  which  had  gone 
thto  far  down  the  road,  demurred.  Hexagon 
offered  Robins  an  equity  Interest  In  the 
plant  as  a  sweetener.  Mr.  Zlmmer  struck: 
"1  said  60%  or  nothing  at  all.  Take  it  or 
leave  it." 

"I  almost  dropped  my  teeth,"  recalls  Mr. 
Lunsford,  who  was  at  the  meeting  and  saw  a 
Joint  venture  with  an  experienced  chemical 
concern  as  the  solution  to  his  fears  about 
building  a  chemical  plant.  Mr.  Lunsford 
worried  that  Mr.  Zlmmer 's  insistence  on  a 
half  intereat  might  be  unacceptable  to  Boeh- 
ringer. 

But  Boehrlnger  eventually  agreed  to  the 
traaaactlon.  Most  of  the  plant's  output  would 
be  sold  to  Robins,  profits  would  be  divided 
equally  and  Robins  would  have  an  option  to 
buy  Hexagon's  share  after  an  unspecified 
period  of  time.  The  package  neatly  disposed 
of  nearly  all  the  objections  that  varloiis  Rob- 
ins factions  had  about  the  build  or  buy  op- 
WaoB.  Among  other  things,  for  example,  it 
will  aUow  Roblna  to  hold  capital  spending 
next  year  to  about  $7  million,  the  same  as 
thto  year,  because  Robins'  share  of  the  proj- 
ect will  result  in  an  outlay  of  only  about  $1.5 
million  to  $2  million  next  year,  with  the  re- 
mainder In  19T7.  The  plant  to  slated  to  open 
In  early  1978. 

"We'd  have  probably  gone  ahead  alone  and 
btillt  a  new  plant,"  Mr.  Zlmmer  says,  "but 
the  joint  venture  sure  makes  us  feel  man 
confident  about  thto  project." 


REMOVINO  PUBLIC  LANDS  FROM 
ACCESS  FOR  MINERAL  EXPLORA- 
TION AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  we  have  seen  an  accelerating  trend 
toward  removing  our  public  lands  from 
acce6s  for  mineral  exploration  and  devel- 
opment. This  is  a  dangerous  course  in  my 
opinion. 

As  less  lands  are  left  available  for  sen- 
sible development,  the  inevitable  results 
win  be  twofold:  a  serious  shortage  of 
domestic  minerals  and  an  increasing  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  sources.  As  the 
oil  embargo  should  have  taught  us,  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  sources  for  criti- 
cally needed  resources  Is  extremely  ill- 
advisable.  We  cannot  afford  it  with  oil 
and  we  cannot  afford  it  with  minerals. 

Recently,  two  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Gary  Bennethum 
and  L.  Courtland  Lee.  completed  on  their 
own  time  an  extensive  survey  of  recent 
public  land  withdrawals  which  elim- 
inated land  from  the  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws.  Their  report  entitled,  "Is 
Our  Account  Overdrawn?"  appeared  in  a 
recent  special  edition  of  the  Mining  Con- 
gress Journal.  The  complete  report  is 
excellent  and  I  recommend  it  to  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  portions  of  the  article  relating  to 
Alaska  and  the  summary  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  per- 
tinent portions  of  the  article  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 

The  land  use  and  ownership  situation  In 
Alaska  Is  extremely  complicated  and  requires 
some  historical  background  to  ftilly  under- 
stand what  has  happened  to  our  account  In 
recent  years  and  what  will  likely  happen  in 
the  future. 

By  the  time  it  entered  the  Union  In  1959, 
only  600,000  acres  of  land  In  Alaska  were  In 
private  ownership.  The  remainder  was  public 
domain  which  Included  significant  wlthdraw- 
ato  from  the  mineral  laws,  mostly  In  military 
reservation,  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges 
and  petroleum  reserves.  As  the  state  started 
to  select  lands  granted  to  it  in  Its  statehood 
entitlement,  native  groups  protested  that  the 
state  was  selecting  lands  to  which  they  had 
rights.  To  protect  the  lands  until  the  native 
rights  could  be  determined.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Udall  In  1966  Imposed  a 
freeze  on  all  Alaskan  public  land  auctions.  In- 
cluding withdrawals.  Pressures  to  resolve  the 
native  question  were  Intensified  after  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  In  1968  and  culminated  In  pas- 
sage of  the  Alaskan  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  (ANCSA)  of  1971,  which  was  supposed  to 
end  the  freeze  and  finally  settle  the  land 
Issues. 

The  act  effectively  withdrew  all  unreserved 
public  lands  In  Alaska  from  the  Mining  Laws 
(except  for  metalliferous  mlnerato)  and  the 
mineral  leasing  laws  for  a  period  of  90  days 
and  authorized  the  Secretary  to  make  any 
necessary  withdrawals  under  the  existing  law 
and  authority  to  protect  the  land  from  state 
and  private  ownership  and  mineral  entry. 

Under  the  act.  Congress  awarded  the  na- 
tives nearly  %1  billion  for  regional  develop- 
ment corporations  and  40  million  acres  of 
land  to  be  selected  from  a  pool  of  25  town- 
ships adjoining  each  native  village.  With- 
drawals for  villages  and  regional  deficiencies 
for  villages  withdrawn  by  the  act  Itself  termi- 
nate Dec.  18,  1975;  however,  the  subsequent 
withdrawals  made  by  the  executive  pursuant 
to  the  act  remain  In  effect  imtii  revoked  by 


the  Secretary  of  Interior.  There  are  basically 
two  types  of  executive  withdrawato  men- 
tioned within  the  act.  The  first,  section  17. 
d-1,  withdrawato  are  to  be  made  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  under  the  Secretary's  existing 
authority.  The  d-1  withdrawato  permit 
metalliferous  location  under  the  Mining  Laws 
except  where  they  overlie  a  withdrawal  that 
previously  withdrew  the  lands  from  all  forms 
of  mining.  The  section  17.  d-2  withdrawals 
were  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  for  possible 
inclusion  Into  the)  loxa  systems;  national 
park,  forest.  wlldU/^ref uge.  and  wild  &  scenic 
river  systems.  Section  d-2  withdrawals,  with- 
drew the  land  from  all  minerals  exploration 
under  the  mining  laws.  Both  d-1  and  d-2 
withdrawato  remove  the  land  from  operation 
of  the  lesislng  laws. 

Basic  provtolon  of  the  act  required  that 
120  million  acres  be  withdrawn  in  aid  of  na- 
tive selection  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
ANCSA.  These  lands  are  withdrawn  from 
both  the  Mining  Law  and  the  mineral  leas- 
ing laws.  The  natives  will  select  about  43 
million  acres.  Of  the  remaining  77  million 
acres,  some  will  go  to  satisfying  state  selec- 
tion right  of  which  Alaska's  remaining  en- 
titlement is  about  35  million  acres.  Not  ail 
the  36  million  acres  will  be  selected  out  of 
the  77  million.  The  remaining  acreage  may 
be  reopened  to  the  Mining  Laws  and  mineral 
leasing  laws  at  the  Secretary's  discretion. 

A  second  provision  of  ANCSA  permitted 
the  withdrawal  of  up  to  80  million  acres  for 
possible  Inclusion  within  the  four  systems. 
The  Secretary  withdrew  approximately  80 
million  acres  for  this  purpose  In  March  1972. 
In  September  1972.  the  Secretary  made  a 
series  of  adjustments  to  these  withdrawals. 
As  a  resvilt.  about  14  million  acres  of  the  80 
million  acres  of  d-2  lands  initially  withdrawn 
in  March  for  the  four  systems  were  shifted 
to  withdrawals  for  native  deficiencies,  state 
selections  or  d-i  (public  Interest)  purposes. 
However,  the  d-2  withdrawal  status  (which 
withdraws  lands  from  all  the  mineral  laws) 
was  not  removed  from  the  mineral  estate. 

Approximately  the  same  acreage  of  lands 
InltUlly  withdrawn  for  d-1  In  March  was 
added  to  the  d-2  withdrawals,  thereby  hold- 
ing the  overall  d-2  withdrawals  close  to  the 
80  million  acre  statutory  limitation. 

Under  the  act.  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
bad  to  submit  to  Congress  by  December  1973 
bis  plans  for  dividing  up  Alaska  Into  parks, 
refuges,  forests,  multiple  use  areas  (which 
hopefully  Includes  mineral  exploration  and 
development)  etc.  The  bill  submitted  by 
Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  would 
set  up  three  new  national  parks  (two  are 
more  than  four  times  larger  than  Yellow- 
stone), double  the  size  of  Mt  McKlnley  Na- 
tional Park  and  enlarge  and  redesignate 
Katmai  National  Monument  to  park  status, 
and  establish  four  new  national  monuments; 
it  would  add  31.6  million  acres  to  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  (which  now 
contains  about  30  million  acres) ,  and  among 
other  things,  add  18.8  million  acres  to  na- 
tional forests  and  20  areas  containing  800,- 
000  acres  to  wild  and  scenic  rivers.  These 
proposals  total  83.4  million  acres  or  23  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  of  Alaska. 

Morton's  recommendations  included  ap- 
proximately 66  million  acres  of  d-2  with- 
drawato and  18.4  million  acres  of  d-1  with- 
drawato. The  18.4  million  acres  of  the  d-1 
withdrawato  in  the  Secretary's  legtolative 
proposal  at  present  are  open  only  to  metal- 
liferous mineral  location  under  the  1872 
Mining  Law.  The  65  million  acres  of  d-2  lands 
remain  closed  to  both  the  mining  laws  and 
the  mineral  leasing  laws. 

As  soon  as  the  Secretary's  proposal  was 
made  Icnown,  it  was  immediately  attacked 
by  environmental  groups  who  placed  a  full- 
page  newspaper  ad  of  protest  urging  Mor- 
ton to  change  hto  recommendations.  One  of 
the  groups'  major  concerns  was  that  large 
areas  of  Alaska  would  go  to  multiple  uset 
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The  groups,  including  the  Sierra  Club.  Wil- 
derness Society  and  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  later  drafted  and  had  Introduced 
in  Congress  their  own  biU  which  Includes 
vastly  larger  areas  for  parks  and  refuges. 

Various  other  Interest  groups  and  legto- 
lators  will  be  sponsoring  their  own  bllto.  Con- 
gress to  not  bound  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  recommendations.  It  can  add  any 
lands  it  wtohes  to  the  parks  and  refuges. 
Including  some  mineralized  areas  disputed 
by  the  state  of  Alaska.  Congress  has  until 
Dec.  18.  1978.  to  act  on  the  proposato,  and 
during  that  time  the  proposed  areas  are  re- 
quired to  be  "protected."  including  the  pos- 
sibility of  additional  withdrawato  on  the  d-1 
and  other  lands. 

It  to  certain  that,  in  the  years  ahead, 
various  preservation  and  "public  Interest" 
groups  will  be  pressuring  Congress  to 
preserve  entire  "ecosystems"  for  futvire  gen- 
erations. And  during  the  ensuing  months, 
pictures  of  snowy  mountain  peaks  and 
analogies  to  the  destruction  of  the  great 
buffalo  herds  will  be  presented  to  the  public 
as  the  strawman  argument  of  preservation 
versus  destruction  to  raised  in  defense  of 
America's  last  frontier.  Very  few  will  con- 
sider whether  the  "buffalo"  being  destroyed 
to  America's  future  mineral  wealth. 

Because  of  the  many  changes  and  com- 
plexity of  the  public  land  orders  concerning 
ANCSA,  a  determination  of  the  precise 
acreage  of  the  public  domain  closed  to  entry 
under  the  Mining  Law  and  the  iesislng  laws 
by  ANCSA  was  difficult  to  make  (see  table 
2).  Our  calculation  required  knowing  the 
total  acreage  of  public  domain  in  Alaska, 
and  In  additions  and  withdrawals  under  Sec- 
tions 11  and  16  of  ANCSA;  thto  excludes 
large  areas  of  forest  affected  by  power  site 
withdrawals.  By  deleting  these  reserved 
lands,  state  selected  lands,  pending  state 
selection,  unperfected  entries,  and  utility 
corridor  lands  from  the  total  U.S.  lands  In 
Alaska  and  then  comparing  thto  figure  to 
what  is  open  in  unreserved  public  land  sub- 
sequent to  ANCSA.  the  specific  withdrawal 
by  both  leg^Iatlve  and  executive  actions 
assoc toted  with  thto  act  was  obtained.  As 
shown  in  table  2.  a  total  of  206.049.000  acres 
of  Alaskan  public  domain  were  withdrawn 
by  ANCSA  from  entry  the  Mining  Law  of 
1872  for  metalliferous  and  non-metallLferous 
mining,  emd  an  additional  43.565.000  acres 
were  withdrawal  from  non-metalliferous 
only.  Also,  as  shown  in  table  2.  there  was 
a  total  of  249.621.000  acres  withdrawn  from 
operation  of  the  mineral  leasing  laws  by 
ANCSA. 

Table  2. — Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act    (ANCSA) 

MINING    LAW     (METALLIFEROUS) 

Total  U.S.  lands  owned 

in  Alaska 363,383.000 

Reserve      acreage      prior      to 
ANCSA  Including  open  na- 
tional forest  lands —72.919.000 

Acquired  lands —17,000 

State  selected  lands,  patents, 
tentative  approval   of  pat- 
ents (unperfected  entries).     —26.600.000 
Net  public  domain  open 
to   location   prior   to 

ANCSA 264.947.000 

Acres  withdrawn  from  metal- 
liferous    location      (utility 

corridor)   —2.898.000 

Lands  open  to  metalliferous 

location   after   ANCSA -46,000,000 

Net  lands  withdrawn 
from  metalliferous 
location  by  ANCSA—       206,049.000 


Withdrawn  for  utility  cor- 
ridor   -6,343,000 

Withdrawn  from  metalliferous 
and  nonmetalllferous 

ANCSA -206.049.000 

Net  withdrawn  from 
non  -  metalliferous 
only   by  ANCSA 43.565.000 

LEASING     LAWS 

Total  U.S.  lands  owned 

in   Alaska 353.383,000 

Reserved  acreage  prior  to 
ANCSA  including  open  na- 
tional  forest   lands —72.919.000 

Lands  selected  by  States,  pat- 
ents and  tentative  approved 
of  patents  (unperfected 
entries)   —26.500.000 

Area  withdrawn  for  the  utility 

corridor —5.343.000 

Area  withdrawn  from  leasing 

by    ANCSA 249.621.000 


MINING  LAW    (NON-MXTALLirEROUS  ONLT) 

Net  public  domain  open 
to  location  prior  to 
ANSCA —       264.947,000 


Presently,  the  only  public  domain  in 
Alaska  open  to  the  mining  laws  Includes:  46 
million  ttcres  of  d-1  withdrawn  lands  left 
open  to  metalliferous  location  by  ANCSA.  2.9 
million  acres  open  for  metalliferous  location 
by  the  utility  corridor  withdrawal  and  18.6 
million  acres  In  National  Forest  lands.  Iron- 
ically. 2.952.592  acres  are  open  to  the  Min- 
ing Law  in  Mt.  McKlnley  National  Park  and 
Olacler  Bay  National  Monument;  the  1.013,- 
100  acres  remaining  open  In  Olacler  Bay  Na- 
tional Monument  cannot  be  patented;  and 
3,162.026  acres  in  the  Clarence  Rhode  and 
Cape  Newenham  Wildlife  Ranges.  Accounting 
for  withdrawn  Alaska  lands  not  included  in 
ANCSA  to  made  separately  under  the  ap- 
proprtote  individual  categories  In  fig.  1  and  2. 

The  land  withdrawn  for  native  claims  and 
the  land  selected  by  the  state  of  Alaska  may 
eventually  be  available  to  some  form  of  min- 
ing pending  the  discretion  of  the  owners, 
but  remain  forever  closed  to  the  Mining  Law 
and  mineral  leasing  laws.  Additional  restric- 
tions will  certainly  affect  the  public  domain 
which  to  left.  For  example,  under  authori- 
ties proposed  in  Congress,  roughly  70  million 
acres  of  roadless  Alaskan  public  domain 
would  be  studied  for  intensive  management 
as  primitive  or  roadless  areas.  Those  lands 
entering  the  four  systems  are  sure  to  be 
withdrawn  or  severely  restricted  for  mineral 
exploration  and  development. 

Ignoring  these  uncertainties,  {^proxi- 
mately 45  million  acres  of  leftover  public 
domain  could  eventually  be  reopened  to  the 
Mining  Law  and  mineral  leasing  laws  by  a 
Secretarial  order  and  some  portion  of  the  80 
million  acres  left  over  after  native  selection 
could  be  opened  to  the  mlnertJ  laws  at  the 
Secretary's  discretion.  Finally,  portions  of 
the  National  Forests  and  a  few  other  areas 
may  be  opened  for  mineral  exploration  and 
development  In  the  future.  At  thto  point  It 
Is  not  possible  to  determine  what  our  future 
mineral  land  account  will  be;  except  only  a 
relatively  small  fraction  of  the  pre-ANCSA 
public  domain  wUl  ever  be  again  opened  to 
the  mineral  laws. 

In  any  event,  through  1974  all  lands  af- 
fected by  the  ANCSA.  except  46  million  acres 
open  for  metalliferous  location  only,  remain 
closed  to  the  mining  and  leasing  laws,  and 
will  remain  so  until  ANCSA  to  completed. 
These  lands  remain  withdrawn  from  our  ac- 
count. 

tmLrrr  coeridor — alaska 

On  Dec.  29,  1971,  Interior  Issued  Public 
Land  Order  5150.  which  withdrew  lands  for 
reservation  as  a  utility  and  transportation 
corridor.  This  affects  approximately  5.343,300 
acres  of  land  in  Alaska.  Of  this  acreage, 
2,897.520  acres  were  withdrawn  from  the  mln- 
Ing  laws  and  the  leasing  laws.  Tlie  remaining 
2.445.780  acres  were  left  open  to  metalliferous 
location  under  the  mining  laws  only.  All 


5,343.300  acres  were  withdrawn  from  the  leas- 
ing laws. 

Although  nearly  contemjxjraneous  with 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  thto 
public  land  order  constitutes  a  separate  ex- 
ecutive action  on  nonoverlapplng  land  areas 
and  therefore  represents  a  septate  with- 
drawal from  our  account. 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  shown  that  through  governmental 
actions  we  have  firmly  withdrawn  nearly  400 
million  acres  from  the  operation  of  the  Min- 
ing Law  and  over  500  million  acres  from  the 
leasing  laws.  In  addition,  over  100  million 
acres  for  the  Mining  Law  and  70  million  acres 
for  the  leasing  laws  are  encumbered  or  are 
being  managed  In  such  a  way  as  to  constitute 
a  de  facto  withdrawal  from  mineral  develop- 
ment. 

This  means  that,  for  the  Mining  Law.  min- 
eral exploration  and  development  Is  specific- 
ally prevented  or  discouraged  in  an  area  the 
size  of  the  states  of  Callfornto.  Arizona, 
Washington.  Oregon.  Nevada.  Utah.  Idaho 
and  one  half  of  Colorado. 

For  the  mineral  leasing  laws,  exploration 
and  development  Is  prevented  or  discouraged 
In  an  area  equal  in  size  to  all  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  except  Maine.  This  does  not 
Include  acreages  which  are  presently  under 
lease  where  further  leasing  may  be 
restricted,  especially  In  areas  of  non  oil  and 
gas  leEises  and  producing  oil  and  gas  fields. 
For  mineral  leasing,  portions  of  what  remains 
may  be  withdrawn  through  a  priori  zoning 
under  various  land  use  planning  systems,  al- 
though the  magnitude  of  this  latter  prob- 
lem cannot  be  assessed  at  thto  time. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  thto  situation 
has  occurred  to  the  lack  of  any  mechanism 
for  assessing  the  cumulative  impact  of  thou- 
sands of  discrete  withdrawal  actions.  Each 
Interest  group  working  to  have  more  land 
withdrawn  does  not  consider  the  cumulative 
impact  of  Its,  and  other  groups',  successful 
efforts.  Bather.  It  tends  to  see  its  own  rea- 
sons for  withdrawing  lands  as  more  Im- 
portant and  more  In  the  national  interest 
than  land  needs  for  mineral  exploration  and 
develoiMnent.  The  rhetoric  behind  these  with- 
drawal debates  results  in  most  areas  being 
totally  withdrawn  from  mineral  development 
and  what  remains  being  totally  open. 

This  kind  of  a  land  use  strategy  is  econom- 
ically unsound  and  is  simply  bad  public  pol- 
icy. Since  there  Is  now  more  public  land  with- 
drawn from  mineral  development  than  to 
open  we  must  create  a  middle  ground  where 
the  mineral  Industry  will  have  to  accept 
reasonable  conditions  on  Its  activities  while 
the  preservationists  and  others  wUl  have  to 
accept  the  fact  that  somewhere  m  that  mil- 
lion acre  wilderness  area,  there  to  a  mine. 

Olven  the  present  situation  and  our  min- 
erals-land account,  it  may  be  already  too 
late.  What  ever  happened  to  multiple  use 
anyway? 

And  government  exploration  and  develop- 
ment is  not  the  answer,  although  there  will 
be  those  who  have  no  concept  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  discovering  and  developing  a  min- 
eral deposit  who  will  argue  that  only  the 
government  Is  capable  of  exploring  for  mln- 
erato on  federally-owned  lands.  If  past  gov- 
ernment Involvement  in  private  industry  to 
any  indication,  this  alternative  would  be  a 
total  failure  and  an  unacceptable  burden  on 
the  already  burdened  American  taxpayer. 

The  other  major  reason  thto  situation  is 
not  i^prectoted  is  because  the  consequences 
are  long  term.  In  fact,  the  withdrawal  of 
mineral  lands  today  will  not  be  felt  for 
decades  to  come. 

However,  there  wiU  be  consequences,  both 
for  our  economy  and  for  our  national  se- 
curity. Our  actions  increase  the  IDcelihood 
of  national  problems  brought  about  largely 
through  artificial  altering  by  foreign  cartels 
of   supply   and   prices.    Recently,    the    VM. 
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Geological  Survey  forecast  that  within  the 
next  38  years  tbe  United  States  shall  be  100 
percent  dependent  on  Imports  for  12  es- 
sential mineral  commodities,  more  than  75 
percent  for  15  and  more  than  50  percent  for 
96  commodities.  The  Implications  are  stag- 
gering. But  the  purpose  of  this  article  Is 
not  to  point  a  finger  of  blame  but  only  to 
make  the  public  aware  of  what  we  are  doing. 
Intelligent  land  use  decisions  must  be  very 
finely  balanced.  Such  balance  In  tradeoff 
decisions  Is  not  possible  If  we  do  not  know 
what  the  mineral  side  of  the  scale  contains. 
We  began  this  article  by  asking  whether 
our  mineral  lands  account  Was  overdrawn. 
We  don't  pretend  to  know  the  answer,  but 
U  It  Is  and  we  continue  to  make  withdrawals 
regardless  of  our  total  assets  then,  when 
will  we  be  required  to  balance  our  account: 
who  will  be  asked  to  make  up  the  deficit; 
•nd  at  what  price? 


NEED    FOR    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 
TO  CURB  PHARMACY  THEFTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  pleased  to  note  that  the  recent 
White  Paper  on  Drug  Abuse  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Domestic  Council  Drug  Abuse 
Task  Fbrce  has  endorsed  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  to  curb  pharmacy 
thefts  of  controlled  substances.  In  its 
sections  on  enforcement  and  control  of 
drug  supplies,  the  report  concludes: 

Finally,  development  of  a  program  to  curb 
pharmacy  thefts  (Italics  theirs)  should  be 
given  high  priority  since  pharmacies  ac- 
count for  over  80  percent  of  all  drugs  stolen 
through  the  licit  distribution  system.  A  pilot 
program  in  St.  Louis,  In  which  pharmacies 
took  anti-burglary  precautions  and  police 
gave  high  priority  to  pharmacy  thefts  had 
promising  results,  and  may  form  the  basis 
for  development  of  an  LEAA  experlmenta- 
"thJn  program  In  other  selected  cities. 

As  the  sponsor  of  8.  2110,  legislation 
which  has  been  reintroduced  to  make 
robberies  of  controlled  substances  from 
pharmacies  a  Federal  crime,  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  St.  Louis  pilot  program, 
which  was  conducted  by  the  Drug  En- 
-forcement  Administration.  In  1973,  when 
I  first  introduced  this  legislation,  no 
Federal  resources  were  being  applied  to 
stop  this  violent  access  to  illicit  drugs. 
After  introduction,  the  DEA  conducted 
its  St.  Louis  pilot  program,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  in  suc±i  crimes  of 
over  50  percent  in  6  months,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  less  than  $35,000,  including 
the  salaries  of  the  DEA  personnel  in- 
volved. 

Despite  this  outstanding  success,  the 
DEA  has  informed  me  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  continue  this  effort.  This  atti- 
tude, Mr.  President,  and  the  White  House 
Domestic  Council's  report  demonstrate 
the  need  for  enactment  of  my  bill,  so 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  will  know 
that  it  has  a  responsibility  to  assist  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
curbing  pharmacy  robberies  of  federally 
controlled  drugs.  Again,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  S.  2110. 


REOULATORT  REFORM:  AN  ASSESS- 
MENT BY  IRVINO  KRISTOL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Irving 
Krlstol.  Henry  Luce  professor  of  urban 
values  at  New  York  University  and  co- 
editor  of  the  quarterly  The  Public  In- 
terest, has  written  an  interesting  and 


provocative  critique  of  the  regulatory  re- 
form movement  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  October  20.  When  such  a  percep- 
tive social  critic  and  intellectual  as  Irv- 
ing Krlstol  looks  at  regulatory  reform 
and  finds  it  wanting,  one  has  to  give  sec- 
ond thoughts  to  efforts  in  that  direction. 

What  seems  to  bother  Mr.  Krlstol  most 
of  all  is  that  "deregulation  has  become  so 
popular  among  people  who  have  never 
had  a  kind  word  to  say  for  capitalism." 
In  addition,  he  is  disturbed  over  the  fal- 
lacious reasoning  and  historical  mis- 
interpretation used  by  certain  advocates 
of  regulatory  reform. 
'  Of  course,  libertarians  and  free  market 
economists  started  the  deregulation  ball 
rolling.  The  call  for  reform  has  now  been 
taken  up  by  numerous  antibusiness  radi- 
cals and  populists.  Both  groups  of  con- 
servatives and  liberals  contend  that  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  been  captured  by 
the  industries  they  were  supposed  to  reg- 
ulate. There,  however,  the  consensus 
among  them  ends,  says  Kristol.  For  while 
the  conservatives  argued  from  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  inherent  total  good- 
ness in  unregulated  free  enterprise,  the 
liberals  are  convinced  that  there  is  a 
Qovemment-business  conspiracy  to  rav- 
age our  Great  Society.  In  Kristol's  view, 
both  are  wrong,  though  there  seems  to  be 
more  validity  in  the  conservative  analysis. 

Professor  Kristol  is  concerned  about 
"the  consequences  of  unthinking  de- 
regulation." Repeal  of  regulation,  he 
claims,  could  result  in  greater  concen- 
tration and  less  competition  in  non- 
regulated  industries,  which,  in  turn, 
could  lead  to  worse  consequences;  name- 
ly, nationalization.  So  perhaps  the  older 
regulatory  agencies  are  not  as  bad  as 
it  is  fashionable  to  argue.  Kristol  main- 
tains that  all  those  agencies  really  need 
is  a  little  overdue  reform,  "an  infusion 
of  new  blood  and  new  thinking  ...  to 
correct  the  traditional  legalistic  habits 
of  mind  which  take  more  satisfaction 
in  complicating  problems  than  in  re- 
solving them." 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  both 
agreeing  and  disagreeirg  with  Professor 
Kristol.  While  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished scholar's  analysis  of  liberal 
motivations,  I  cannot  agree  that  de- 
regulation and  "debureaucratization" 
are  misplaced  or  misguided  efforts.  In 
fact.  I  believe  that  much  more  needs  to 
be  done  than  the  window  dressing  meas- 
ures proposed  by  Kristol  if  overregula- 
tlon  of  business  is  ever  to  be  turned 
around  and  the  public's  confidence  In 
Government  institutions  is  to  be  re- 
stored. The  fact  that  certain  liberals 
may  be  misinformed  or  wrong  headed 
does  not  bother  me  particularly  for  I 
think  that  our  shared  criticisms  of  the 
regulatory  system  can  be  used  effectively 
to  the  advantage  of  conservatives — and 
in  the  process  to  the  benefit  of  con- 
sumers and  the  welfare  of  American 
capitalism.  I  certainly  do  agree  with  Dr. 
Kristol  that  our  deregulating  energies 
should  be  turned  to  the  new  regulatory 
agencies,  like  OSHA  and  EPA.  which, 
imlike  the  older  agencies,  like  the  ICC 
and  CAB.  were  created  not  to  preserve 
free  enterprise  but  to  control  and  punish 
all  business  and  "to  substitute,  wherever 
possible,    their    decision' naking    powers 


for  those  of  the  marketplace,  so  as  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life". 

In  my  view,  regulatory  reform  en- 
tails a  comprehensive  review  of  the  en- 
tire regulatory  process,  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  unnecessary  agencies  and 
costly  regulations.  In  achieving  such  re- 
form, liberals  and  conservatives  alike 
should  agree  that  all  agencies — newer  as 
well  as  older — merit  Congress'  closest 
scrutiny.  Let  the'  chips  fall  where  they 
may. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  text  of 
Irving  Kristol's  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RECULAToaT  Reform 

(By  Zrvlng  Krlstol) 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  20,  1975] 

"DERECtTLATION"   PUSH  ASSESSED 

Everyone  suddenly  seems  to  be  In  favor 
of  "de-regulatlon" :  President  Ford,  conserva- 
tive economists,  liberal  Congressmen,  the 
media,  Ralph  Ns^der,  Common  Cause,  popu- 
list academics.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  etc. 
Such  an  odd  consensus  ought  to  be  enough 
to  cause  one  to  have  second  thoughts  about 
the  whole  business.  And,  indeed,  there  are 
very  good  grounds  for  such  second  thoughts. 
For  upon  examination  there  is  far  less  to 
"de-regulation"  than  meets  the  eye.  And 
what  substance  there  Is,  is  of  dubious  merit. 

The  movement  for  "de-regulation"  may 
seem  to  be  a  healthy  reaction  against  what 
Walter  Lippmann  called  "the  sickness  of  an 
overgoverned  society."  But  in  actuality  it  Is 
not  really  anything  of  the  sort.  It  is  a  move- 
ment directed  almost  exclusively  against 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  older  regulatory 
agencies — e.g.,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  et  al.  Not  all 
such  agencies,  it  Is  interesting  to  note.  There 
seems  to  be  little  urge  to  dismantle  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  And  there  apptears  to  be 
no  impiilse  whatsoever  to  apply  "de-regula- 
tlon"  to  the  activities  of  the  newer  regulatory 
bodies — the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Consumer  Products  Safe- 
ty r.  >mmlssion.  On  the  contrary:  the  bureau- 
cracy anr^  red  tape  of  these  other  agencies 
calmly  and  Inerorably  multiply  attracting 
little  controverby,  even  as  the  movement  for 
"de-regulatlon"  grows  mere  popular. 

So,  while  "de-regulation"  sounds  as  if  it 
means  de-bureaucratizatlon,  It  turns  out  not 
to  have  that  meaning  at  all.  Or,  more  pre- 
cisely: It  is  a  very  selective  kind  of  de-bu- 
reaucratizatlon. And  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  wrong  kind — one  whose 
ultimate  consequences  will  be  more  govern- 
ment control  over  the  economy  rather  than 
less. 

The  history  of  the  current  fervor  for 
"deregulation"  Is  an  interesting  one.  The 
Idea  itself  was  born  a  couple  of  decades  ago 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  specifically  in 
its  department  of  economics,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  such  distinguished  names  as 
George  Stlgler  and  Milton  Friedman.  Since 
the  economics  department  at  Chicago  is 
famous  for  its  orientation  toward  a  free 
market  economy,  there  is  nothing  surpris- 
ing In  Its  producing  studies  critical  of  gov- 
ernment regulation.  What  Is  surprising  is 
the  direction  this  criticism  took.  Not  only  did 
It  expose,  with  great  cogency,  the  inefflclen- 
cles  associated  with  government  regulation. 
It  further  argued,  and  tried  to  prove,  that  all 
such  regulatory  agencies  eventually  became 
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the  captives  of  their  ousmess  constltuenclea, 
so  that  "regulation"  really  became  a  kind 
of  governmental -business  conspiracy  against 
the  commonweal. 

It  is  this  last  thesis  which.  In  more  recent 
years,  has  enthusiastically  been  taken  up  by 
the  left,  for  fairly  obvious  reasons.  Articles 
and  books  have  been  pouring  forth  from  the 
academy,  all  purporting  to  reveal  the  work- 
ings of  this  conspiracy;  and  the  idea  that, 
when  government  regulates  business,  busi- 
ness ends  up  running  government,  has  now 
become  a  commonplace  of  radical-populist 
thought.  Indeed,  some  younger  historians  afe 
now  arguing  that  such  agencies  as  the  ICC 
came  into  existence  at  business'  behest,  and 
for  the  clear  purpose  or  maximizing  cor- 
porate profits.  This  explains  why  "de-regula- 
tion" has  become  so  popular  among  people 
who  have  never  had  a  kind  word  to  say  for 
capitalism. 

Now,  there  are  two  Issues  posed  here,  one 
involving  historical  fact,  the  other  involving 
economic  theory. 

Whether  the  older  regulatory  agencies  were 
from  the  beginning  conceived  as  tJlies  of  "big 
business"  (as  the  radicals  say)  or  merely  be- 
came such  allies  in  the  course  of  time  (as  the 
free-market  economic  historians  assert)  can 
be  left  to  these  parties  to  debate.  This  is  es- 
pecially easy  to  do  since  some  recent 
scholarship  (which  I  find  more  persuasive) 
argues  that  they  are  both  wrong — that  what 
seems  obvious  is  not  always  false,  that  the 
more  traditional  view  of  such  regulation  as 
being  a  political  reaction  against  "big  busi- 
ness," and  on  the  whole  operating  as  a  gen- 
uine restraint  on  it,  is  probably  the  correct 
one.  In  any  case,  I  have  yet  to  meet  an  ex- 
ecutive in  a  regulated  mdustry — railroads, 
say  or  airlines — who  had  the  impression  that 
those  regulators  in  Washington  were  reaUy 
on  his  side. 

The  issue  of  economic  theory  is  both  more 
important  and  more  troublesome,  since  it 
involves  a  conception  of  the  'natural  tend- 
encies' of  a  capitalist  economy.  The  Chicago 
school  insists  that  oligopoly  and  monopoly 
are  (a)  either  created  by  governmental  poli- 
cies, or  (b)  would  dissolve  under  the  corro- 
sive effects  of  competition  were  it  not  for 
governmental  policies.  But  there  are  other 
economists — the  great  Joseph  Schumpeter 
was  one — who  believe  (without  animus  to- 
ward capitalism)  that  free  competition 
among  firms  can  lead  to  the  'survival  of  the 
fittest,'  and  that  these  in  the  end  will  num- 
ber a  relatively  few  of  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  firms.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  free  market,  at 
least  in  certain  areas,  has  a  tendency  to 
create  a  situation  where  only  a  handful  of 
large  corporations  compete  with  one  another, 
and  where  such  competition  Is  mitigated 
and  Internally  moderated  (especially  as  re- 
gards pricing)  by  the  desire  to  protect  the 
profitability  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  have 
too  strong  an  opinion  on  this  matter.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  George  Stlgler  and 
Milton  Friedman.  Still,  I'll  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  there  does  seem  to  be  some  validity  In 
the  Schumpeter  analysis.  Conditions  of  en- 
try into  some  capital-intensive  industries 
are  so  difficult  as  to  be,  in  effect,  impossible, 
and  though  competition  does  exist  within 
them,  it  is  highly  Imperfect  competition.  If 
and  where  this  is  the  case,  enforcement  of 
antitrust  laws,  and-or  some  kind  or  degree 
of  govermnent  regulations,  and-or  legally 
sanctioned  self-regulation  by  the  Industry 
in  question,  may  turn  out  to  be  the  only 
way  to  preserve  what  competition  exists.  In 
the  longer  run,  it  may  be  the  only  realistic 
alternative  to  some  form  of  nationalization. 
And  we  are  already  witnessing  In  such  an 
area  as  stock-brokerage,  how  "de-regula- 
tlon" might  end  by  creating  a  capital-inten- 
sive Industry  where  one  does  not  now  exist. 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  worry 
about  the  consequences  of  unthinking  'de- 


regulation.' The  SEC  may  sincerely  believe 
that  its  recent  actions  have  opened  the  fi- 
nancial markets  to  greater  competition,  but 
what  Is  visible  is  only  a  movement  toward 
greater  concentration.  'De-regulatlon'  of  the 
airlines  would  probably  have  the  same  con- 
sequences— and  a  more  concentrated  airline 
industry  would  surely  lead  to  a  nationalized 
airline  Industry. 

There  really  does  seem  to  be  substance  In 
the  traditional  belief  that  the  older  regu- 
latory agencies  have  both  the  purpose  and  the 
effect  of  preserving  some  competition  where 
competition  might  otherwise  diminish  or  ^W"- 
appear  under  the  pressure  of  "natural"  mar- 
ket forces.  And  it  is  well  to  recall  that  the 
original  arguments  for  such  regulation,  in 
decades  past,  were  that  it  would  help  save 
capitalism  and  "free  enterprise"  from  "big 
business."  This  is  not  such  an  Incredible  no- 
tion. Indeed,  if  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  that 
the  more  "big  business"  we  have,  the  more 
"big  government"  we  shall  get. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  an  excellent  case  for 
the  reform  of  these  older  regulatory  agen- 
cies. They  have,  over  time,  become  encrusted 
to  a  scandalous  degree  with  bxireaucratic  in- 
efficiency. They  do  need  an  infusion  of  new 
blood  and  new  thinking — especially  economic 
thinking,  to  correct  the  traditional  legalistic 
habits  of  mind  which  take  more  satisfaction 
in  complicating  problems  than  in  revolving 
them. 

And  there  is  an  even  better  case  for  turn- 
ing our  "de-regulating"  and  "de-bureaucra- 
tizlng"  energies  to  the  newer  regulatory 
agencies.  These  did  not  come  Into  existence, 
nor  do  they  operate,  in  order  to  preserve  capi- 
talism. On  the  contrary,  they  overflow  with 
unfriendly  feelings  against  all  business — not 
Just  "big  business."  Their  aim  Is  to  substi- 
tute, wherever  possible,  their  decision-mak- 
ing powers  for  those  of  the  marketplace,  so  as 
to  Improve  the  "quality  of  life."  This  is  why 
they  are  so  utterly  Indifferent  to  the  burden- 
some costs  of  their  interventions — most  of 
which.  Inevitably,  make  the  very  existence  of 
a  small  business  almost  an  economic  Impos- 
slbUity. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Ford  and  the  Chi- 
cago economists  would  be  delighted  to  apply 
"de-regulatlon"  to  these  new  agencies,  and 
to  the  "new  class"  which  created  them  and 
populates  them.  But  were  they  to  try  to  do  so, 
I  suspect  that  we  would  all  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  "de-regulation"  had  gone  out  of 
fashion. 


SENATOR  McGOVERN'S  JEFFERSON- 
JACKSON  DAY  SPEECH  IN  IOWA 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday,  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  E>ay 
Dinner  of  the  Iowa  Democratic  Party. 
Senator  McGovern  delivered  a  forthright 
and  challenging  keynote  speech  about 
the  course  which  the  Democratic  Party 
should  take  in  1976.  The  address  was 
very  well  received  in  Iowa,  and  widely 
reported  in  the  national  press.  It  sets  a 
standard  by  which  Democrats  may  judge 
themselves  and  their  candidates  in  the 
months  ahead.  It  also  set  a  high  standard 
for  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  in  Iowa,  dur- 
ing which  seven  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didates spoke. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  McGovern's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  bt  Senator  Oeorgx  McOovkrm-  at 

THE  Jeiterson-Jackson  Dat  Dinner,  Ames, 

Iowa,  October  25.  1975 

Four  years  ago  we  stood  together  for  the 
Presidency  and  for  the  renewal  of  America. 

Tonight  the  principles  of  that  cause  are 


stlU  at  stake,  in  oxir  country  and  in  the 
coming  campaign :  That  a  democratic  politics 
must  be  open  to  all  citizens;  a  restored  pros- 
perity must  be  redistributed  fairly:  the 
morality  of  common  hiunanlty  must  tame 
the  greed  of  economic  privilege,  the  terrors  of 
military  overkill  and  the  power  of  prejudice 
among  us. 

Tet  the  conventional  unwisdom  of  this 
year  is  that  candidates  may  think  such  things 
privately,  or  even  speak  them  vaguely,  but 
they  dare  not  specify  their  meaning.  This 
caution  is  taken  to  be  the  lesson  of  the  last 
election. 

Losing  was  palnful-^but  none  of  us  would 
change  places  now  with  any  of  those  who.  as 
they  defeated  us.  desecrated  the  Constitution 
and  destroyed  themselves.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  more  fiilfiUing  to  eat  a  box  supper 
in  Ames.  Iowa,  than  to  dine  at  the  palace  In 
San  Clemente. 

It  is  Important  to  learn  from  1972,  but 
equally  Important  that  we  not  misleam  and 
thereby  mislead  our  party  and  our  country. 

To  a  large  degree  the  failure  of  that  cam- 
paign was  its  own  fault,  and  I  bear  the  largest 
share  of  responsibility.  The  inadequate  prep- 
aration of  the  thousand  dollar  proposal  was 
my  mistake.  Staff  disorganization  and  dis- 
putes were  my  mistake.  Delivering  the  ac- 
ceptance speech  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing was  my  mistake.  The  vice  presidential 
problem  was  my  mistake,  and  the  most  seri- 
ous error  of  the  campaign. 

I  say  these  things,  not  because  they  are 
easy  for  me.  but  because  they  are  essential 
for  us.  Otherwise  the  defeat  of  1972  may  be- 
come an  excuse  for  an  empty  politics  of  non- 
Issues  in  1976.  The  people  did  not  vote  in 
1972  against  tax  reform  and  for  the  oil  de- 
pletion loophole,  against  a  minimum  income 
and  for  the  welfare  tangle,  against  the  con- 
trol of  weapons  and  for  the  continuation  of 
war.  They  did  not  repudiate  change  and  ap- 
prove the  status  quo;  they  rejected  what  they 
perceived  to  be  a  confusion  and  uncertainty 
of  leaMlershlp. 

That  this  perception  was  conveyed  is  my 
deepest  and  most  abiding  regret.  But  I  do  not 
regret,  and  all  of  us  who  were  in  that  effort 
can  be  proud,  of  our  convictions  and  our 
candor  about  them.  So  let  us  have  both  the 
integrity  to  concede  what  went  wrong  and 
the  wisdom  to  continue  where  we  were  right. 
Mistak(!S  were  made,  but  It  was  not  then,  it  is 
not  now.  and  it  never  shall  be  a  mistake  to 
seek  the  truth  and  speak  It  as  we  see  it. 

It  is  not  a  mistake  m  seek  a  democracy  of 
the  economy. 

In  1976  this  means  what  it  did  in  1972: 
Not  only  a  promise  of  reforms,  but  specific 
plans  to  implement  and  pay  for  them. 

It  is  easy  to  promise  an  energy  program 
to  protect  the  consumer.  Now  we  must  do 
the  harder,  truer  thing:  We  must  state  how 
we  would  enforce  antitrust  laws  against  the 
oil  monopoly,  not  merely  that  they  should 
be  strict.  And  we  must  commit  ourselves 
to  the  proposition  that  in  a  larger  sense 
those  who  hold  natural  resources  are 
trustees  for  aU  the  nation;  and  if  they  evade 
new  rules  of  free  competition,  then  we  will 
establish  a  new  system  of  public  owner- 
ship. 

It  is  easy  to  promise  tax  reform.  Now  we 
must  do  the  harder,  truer  thing;  We  must 
state  what  loopholes  we  would  close,  what 
amount  of  money  this  would  raise,  and  what 
corporations  and  persons  would  pay  how 
much  more.  The  special  Interests  will  be  of- 
fended, but  they  should  be.  They  will  not 
give  us  their  campaign  money,  but  we 
should  not  want  it.  Let  them  keep  their 
political  contributions  and  contribute  their 
fair  share  of  public  revenues. 

It  Is  easy  to  promise  that  we  are  for  some- 
thing other  than  the  present  welfare  dis- 
aster. Now  we  must  do  the  harder,  truer 
thing:  We  must  state  what  that  alterna- 
tive is.  If  we  favor  a  giiaranteed  income, 
which  I  do,  we  must  define  the  terms  and 
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tb«  cost  and  the  method  of  flzutnclng  It. 
It  la  too  late  now  for  the  thousand  dollar 
plan  because  a  thousand  dollars  Is  no  longer 
enough.  The  administration  which  ridiculed 
It  has  made  it  insufficient  by  three  more 
years  of  inflation.  The  distribution  of  Income 
in  this  country  has  scarcely  changed  for  half 
a  century.  We  must  propose  to  change  it, 
ao  that  never  again  will  three  per  cent  of 
the  population  hold  ten  times  that  per- 
centage of  the  wealth. 

There  are  other  easy  promises;  we  all 
know  the  words  for  we  have  said  and  heard 
them  many  times — stable  prices,  cons\uner 
protection,  full  employment,  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all.  But  the  deeds  of  either  party's 
past  are  insufficient  to  the  needs  of  the 
present  economy.  The  old  Uberal  answer  to 
recession  was  higher  public  spending,  but 
today  there  is  both  higher  spending  and  un- 
ending recession.  The  old  right-wing  fear — 
the  scare  tactic  which  was  used  against  us 
In  1972 — raised  a  false  choice  between  stag- 
nation and  a  war  economy,  but  today  Amer- 
ica is  a  war  economy  in  stagnation.  The  old 
establishment  remedy  for  inflation  was  more 
unemployment,  but  today  we  are  stricken 
with  a  plague  of  both. 

Incumbent  officials  and  their  economists 
may  manage  a  temporary  recovery  in  1976, 
as  they  did  in  the  last  campaign,  so  that 
they  can  trick  the  nation  again  Into  an- 
other term  for  them  and  another  recession 
for  the  rest  of  us.  It  U  thelr-Vletnam  policy 
for  America:  They  destroy  the  economy  of 
future  years  in  order  to  save  themselves  in 
an  election  year.  They  offer  at  best  a  leap 
year  of  prosperity,  the  momentary  success  of 
xnlnor  repairs. 

This  Is  the  Ford  stratagem:  A  $28  bUlion 
tax  cut  before  the  election  and  a  $28  bil- 
lion slashing  of  human  needs  after  the  votes 
are  counted.  We  do  not  end  federal  deficits 
by  taking  away  the  limches  of  school  chil- 
dren; we  do  it  by  putting  America  back  to 
work.  We  must  oppose  obsolete  economic 
tinkering,  not  by  slightly  amending  it,  but 
by  specifying  the  deeds  of  a  democratic 
economy. 

We  must  q>eclfy  a  democracy  of  the 
market  place.  The  monopoly  of  business  is 
Inherently  bad;  every  company  should  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  share  of  commerce. 
so  the  people  and  their  prices  wUl  no  longer 
be  the  pawns  of  an  unfree  enterprise 
system. 

We  must  specify  a  democracy  of  the  work- 
place. Those  who  labor  have  earned  a  Just 
sharing  of  the  management  and  profits  of 
their  own  productivity.  They  should  hold 
places  and  power  on  corporate  boards,  for 
their  investments  of  hands,  and  minds,  and 
*">?*••  M*  at  stake  as  much  as  any  Invest- 
ment in  bonds  or  stocks. 

Finally,  we  must  specify  a  democracy  of 
pubUc  investment.  This  nation  must  produce 
leas  to  kill  others  abroad  so  that  we  may 
employ  more  of  our  people  to  make  the 
necessities  of  our  own  living.  The  Democratic 
Party  must  have  an  open  plan  to  redirect  a 
specific  part  of  mllltaiy  q>ending  to  peace- 
ful endeavor.  The  rebuUdlng  of  cities  and 
railroads,  the  revival  of  rural  America,  the 
research  and  development  of  enough  clean 
•nergy— these  are  the  goods  we  must  plan 
for  instead  of  the  consuming  evils  of  war. 

Foe  demanding  these  reforms  in  specific 
terms,  we  woiUd  be  denounced  as  economic 
radicals.  But  what  is  right  for  the  many 
has  always  been  called  radical  by  the  few 
who  profit  from  things  which  are  wrong 
My  reply  would  be  that  we  are  economic  as 
weU  as  poUtical  Democrats.  That  is  the 
name  of  our  party  and  our  duty  to  the  na- 
ttcm— to  emancipate  the  ewmomy— and  that 
to  not  a  mistake. 

And  it  U  not  a  mistake  to  seek  a  foreign 
policy  which  respects  the  independence  of 
others  and  the  Interdependence  of  the  hu- 
man family. 

In  1976  thto  means  what  it  did  in  1972: 


America  has  no  way,  and  no  right,  to  de- 
termine another  nation's  future  by  our  fire- 
power. America  has  the  capacity,  and  there- 
fore the  obligation,  to  help  make  the  earth 
safe  for  human  survival. 

It  is  easy  to  practice  these  standards  on 
the  put;  only  a  fool  would  still  support  the 
folly  of  Vietnam.  It  is  easy  to  say:  "No  more 
Vietnam."  Now  we  must  apply  that  phrase 
In  the  mo6t  urgent  case,  and  resolve  that 
there  shall  not  be  another  Korea. 

Today  American  troops  are  stationed  In 
South  Korea,  as  American  advisers  were  once 
sent  to  South  Vietnam.  Today  In  Korea  we 
are  defending  a  corrupt  dictatorship,  as  we 
did  to  that  last  shameful  day  in  Saigon. 

I  do  not  want  a  presidential  candidate  to 
have  to  come  to  Iowa  during  the  next  cam- 
paign to  plead  for  the  withdrawal  of  half  a 
million  of  our  sons  from  a  war  in  South  Ko- 
rea which  is  wrong  and  cannot  be  won.  Now, 
in  this  campaign,  the  Democratic  Party  and 
its  candidates  must  demand  an  orderly 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Korea 
within  a  specified  time.  It  would  take  no 
more  than  a  year  to  leave;  it  might  take  as 
long  as  the  decade  of  Vietnam  to  stay  and 
bleed  and  die  and  lose.  This  time  let  us 
make  peace  before  the  maUng  of  a  war. 

And  It  is  easy  to  discover  now  what  was 
obvious  to  President  Elsenhower  in  the 
1950'8,  that  the  military  industrial  complex 
"weakens  the  nation" — that  its  takings  are 
"a  theft  from  those  who  hunger  and  are  not 
fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed." 
In  1976,  this  Party  and  its  candidates  must 
state  the  harder  thing,  which  Is  what  exces- 
sive weapons  systems  should  be  ended  and 
what  the  sum  of  the  savings  would  be. 

If  we  are  afraid  in  a  campaign  to  tell  the 
people  what  we  would  do,  then  we  might  be 
afraid  to  tell  the  Pentagon  what  to  do  when 
we  had  the  power.  In  my  view,  which  is  the 
same  as  it  was  In  1972,  prudent  defense  man- 
agement would  permit  the  nation  to  reduce 
Its  mUltary  budget  by  $30  bUlion  within 
three  years.  None  of  us  want  to  disarm  uni- 
laterally; all  of  us  want  America  to  be  armed 
sufficiently;  but  we  must  protest  the  over- 
sufficiency  of  overruns  and  overkill  by  pre- 
senting a  specific  alternative. 

It  is  easier  to  place  blame  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam  than  to  take  responsibility  for  with- 
drawing from  Korea.  It  Is  easier  to  condemn 
the  existence  of  mUltary  waste  than  to  rec- 
ommend the  size  of  cuts.  And  It  is  also  easier 
to  attack  a  foreign  policy  than  to  advocate 
one. 

So  the  position  of  oiu-  Party  must  he  to  do 
both  things.  We  must  oppose  any  effort  to 
make  other  nations  the  mirage  of  our  par- 
ticular vision.  And  we  must  propose  a  dif- 
ferent and  peaceful  alliance  of  Independent 
nations  which  are  globally  interdependent. 

Instead  of  selling  guns  so  our  allies  may 
become  each  other's  enemy,  let  us  send  wheat 
and  seek  a  world  food  system  where  the  only 
adversary  Is  human  hunger.  We  must  secure 
enough  oil  by  sharing  the  Inventions  of  our 
technology,  not  by  waving  or  wielding  the  In- 
stnmients  of  conflict.  We  must  plan  for  the 
International  control  of  population  and  pol- 
lution, not  plot  the  unilateral  subversion  of 
governments.  For  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
U3A  must  no  longer  mean  the  CIA — or  one 
day  we  will  find  ourselves  surrounded  by 
starvation,  atop  a  vast  mountain  of  arms, 
fighting  over  the  last  few  barrels  of  oil. 

Instead  our  truth  must  be  the  greatest 
truth  of  all:  The  human  race  is  a  family; 
all  men  are  brothers  and  all  women  are  sis- 
ters; all  kUllng  is  suicidal;  and  mutual  s\is- 
tenance  Is  the  condition  of  survival.  This 
truth  is  the  need  of  our  nation,  and  the  duty 
of  our  Party — and  it  Is  not  a  mistake. 

And  it  is  not  a  mistake  to  seek  the  end  of 
racism  and  sexism  and  speak  for  the  equality 
of  differing  groups. 

In  1976  this  means  what  it  did  in  1972 :  The 
(^>ening  of  economic  opportunity,  the  inte- 
gration of  social  institutions,  the  reparation 


of  past  inj\istlce.  It  also  means  work  which 
most  of  us  know  must  be  done,  and  a  word 
which  few  of  us  want  to  say:  It  means  bus- 
ing, or  a  specific  alternative  which  has  not 
yet  been  stated. 

Now  It  is  time  to  ask  the  equlvocators  what 
they  mean.  If  busing  is  only  one  device,  what 
are  the  others  and  what  will  they  achieve? 
If  busing  is  not  the  answer,  then  what  Is?  If 
quality  education  is  the  issue,  then  what  is 
the  program?  A  society  which  once  pledged 
to  overcome  cannot  now  agree  to  surrender. 
Segregation  by  another  name  would  still 
be  the  shame  of  America. 

No  one  likes  busing — but  no  one  likes  to  be 
in  a  racial  ghetto,  to  learn  and  earn  too 
little,  to  be  sick  too  often  and  dead  too  soon, 
and  to  see  for  their  children  only  the  same 
hopeless  and  grim  half -life. 

There  may  be  a  substitute  for  busing,  but 
it  must  be  more  than  a  phrase  which  signifies 
nothing.  It  must  provide  specific  measures  to 
undo  the  burdens  and  patterns  of  historic 
discrimination. 

The  Democratic  Party  cannot  proclaim 
moral  leadership  only  when  it  is  convenient. 
A  Party  which  almost  lost  its  soul  in  Viet- 
nam must  not  sell  its  soul  on  busing.  It  was 
difficult  at  first  to  speak  against  that  war — 
but  it  was  not  a  mistake.  Perhaps  it  is  dif- 
ficult now  to  speak  for  civil  rights — but  It  Is 
not  a  mistake. 

Now,  as  in  1972,  there  is  a  contest  on  for 
the  future  and  fate  of  America. 

We  cannot  switch  sides  in  the  midst  of 
that  contest.  We  cannot  be  sometimes  for. 
sometimes  against  the  rights  of  the  people. 
We  cannot  become  all  things  to  all  voters, 
for  the  nation  cannot  afford  every  thing  for 
every  group.  We  cannot  prc^ose  national 
health  insurance  and  permit  higher  military 
spending — for  there  is  no  way  to  pay  for 
both  at  the  same  time.  We  cannot  be  vague- 
ly and  vacantly  In  favor  of  tax  and  welfare 
reform — for  the  reality  of  each  depends  upon 
the  specificity  of  the  other.  We  cannot  be 
for  workers'  rights  and  lukewarm  about  civil 
rights — for  the  unwealthy  could  be  betrayed 
to  corporate  pressure  as  easily  as  the  unwhlte 
can  be  bartered  for  a  popularity  rating. 

So  let  us  keep  the  faith  that  a  Democrat 
can  be  both  right  and  President.  Then  we 
may  rebuke  the  Ford  slogan  of  "a  can't  do 
Congress"  by  reversing  the  priorities  of  this 
"won't  do  President."  He  may  prosper  the 
doings  of  the  militarists,  the  monopolists, 
and  the  maldlstrlbutors  of  wealth,  but  he 
flourishes  a  vetoing  of  education,  employ- 
ment, and  the  nutrition  of  our  children. 
Better  a  Congress  which  resists  these  prior- 
ities than  a  President  who  rushes  to  demand 
a  billion  dollars  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
Saigon,  and  then  refuses  a  bond  guarantee 
to  prevent  the  collapse  of  New  York  City. 

Of  another  great  choice  in  another  time, 
Albert  Camus  wrote  to  a  German  friend: 
"This  Is  what  separated  us  from  you.  We 
made  demands.  You  were  satisfied  to  serve 
the  power  of  your  nation  and  we  dreamed  of 
giving  ours  her  truth." 

In  1972,  this  is  what  separated  us  from 
them: 

They  wanted  a  feast  of  weapons.  We  want- 
ed to  feed  the  hungry. 

They  wanted  tax  shelters.  We  wanted  to 
house  the  homeless. 

We  made  mistakes  in  the  open;  they  com- 
mitted crimes  in  secret. 

We  made  demands  then,  and  now  we  must 
make  them  again. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  demand  of  it- 
self not  merely  how  it  may  win,  but  how  it 
would  govern. 

Democratic  candidates  must  seek  not  mere- 
ly a  job  for  themselves,  but  to  do  the  work 
of  the  people. 

And  all  of  us,  whatever  role  we  have 
taken  m  the  contest,  must  demand  of  our- 
selves that  we  be  dissatisfied  with  the  service 
of  power  as  it  is;  that  we  keep  the  dream 
we  had  and  give  America  back  her  truth. 

To  that  dream  and  that  truth,  in  1976  as 
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in  1776,  citizens  must  pledge  not  only  their 
politics,  but  their  lives,  their  fortune*  and 
their  sacred  honor. 


EXTENDING  FISHERIES  MANAGE- 
MENT AUTHORITY  TO  200  NAUTI- 
CAL MILES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  today  on  behalf  of  S.  961,  the 
Magnuson  Fisheries  Management  and 
Conservation  Act.  This  bill  is  generally 
viewed  as  extending  the  fisheries  man- 
agement authority  of  the  United  States 
out  to  200  nautical  miles.  Many  people 
have  questioned  whether  the  bill  will 
protect  anadromous  species — that  is, 
those  species  of  fish  which  spawn  in  the 
fresh  and  estuarine  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  which  migrate  to  ocean 
waters  beyond  the  200 -mile  fisheries 
zone.  Let  me  state  unequivocally  that 
the  Magnuson  Act  is  a  comprehensive 
management  plan  which  will  protect 
anadromous  species  by  giving  the  United 
States  exclusive  management  jurisdic- 
tion through  the  full  range  of  their  mi- 
gration, exclusive  of  the  time,  If  smy, 
during  which  their  migration  talces  them 
within  the  fisheries  zone  or  territorial 
sea  of  another  nation. 

Anadromous  species  protection  is  of 
critical  importance  to  America's  fisher- 
men. In  my  home  State  of  Alaslca  thou- 
sands of  fishermen  earn  their  livelihood 
by  fishing  for  salmon,  an  anadromous 
species.  The  salmon  catch  peaked  five 
seasons  ago  at  346,464,967  poimds.  Since 
that  time  the  Japanese  high  seas  fishing 
effort  has  increased  by  a  whole  order  of 
magnitude.  As  a  result  in  1973  the  U.S. 
salmon  catch  off  Alaska's  coast  reached 
an  alltime  low  of  136,492,930  pounds. 
Clearly,  conservation  measures  through- 
out the  entire  range  of  the  salmon  mi- 
gration is  necessary  to  save  that  species. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  realized  that 
management  of  salmon  is  essential  and 
currently  imposes  a  limited  entry  pro- 
gram operated  in  conjimction  with  other 
management  techniques  such  as  escape- 
ment quotas.  While  domestic  fishermen 
are  subject  to  conservation  measures  im- 
posed by  the  State,  the  Japeoiese,  unaf- 
fected on  the  high  seas  byState  law,  con- 
tinue to  plunder  the  already  depleted 
salmon  resources.  S.  961  is  the  only  ef- 
fective means  by  which  the  Japanese 
high  seas  salmon  fieet  can  be  managed. 
The  State  of  Alaska  concurs  that  extend- 
ed jurisdiction  is  necessary  to  force 
sound  conservation  practices  upon  the 
Japanese  high  seas  salmon  fieet  before 
the  salmon  resource  is  irrepaiubly  dam- 
aged. 

Alaska's  Gov.  Jay  Hammond  endorsed 
S.  961's  anadromous  species  protection 
provisions  in  a  presentation  before  the 
State  Department  Fisheries  Advisory 
Committee  on  October  20,  1975.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
pertinent  excerpts  from  Governor  Ham- 
mond's speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts 

b.  concerninc  anadromous  spbcixs 
1.    A    nation    where    anadromous    species 
originate  should  be  granted  exclusive  rights 
in  and  management  control  over  such  epecies. 
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2.  Harvesting  of  anadromous  species 
should  be  prohibited  seaward  of  the  twelve- 
mile  territorial  sea,  except  when  authorized 
by  the  nation  of  origin  for  reasons  consistent 
with  the  principle  of  optimum  sustainable 
yield. 

Comment 

Members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  are  famil- 
iar with  the  reasoning  that  underlies  the 
argument  that  the  host  nation  be  granted 
exclusive  management  Jurisdiction  over 
anadromous  species,  and  the  rationale  need 
only  be  summarized  here. 

Salmon,  the  most  important  of  the  anad- 
romous species,  are  not  suited  to  manage- 
ment within  a  200-mlle  economic  zone  sys- 
tem because  their  migratory  pattern  typically 
extends  far  seaward  of  200  miles.  Yet,  neither 
is  the  management  approach  for  highly  mi- 
g^tory  species  suitable  for  salmon;  the  fish 
spawn  in  fresh-water  streams  well  within  the 
land  territory  of  the  source  nation.  It  Is 
therefore  natural  and  appropriate  from  a 
management  standpoint  to  place  the  legal 
responsibility  for  management  of  an  anad- 
romous species  on  the  nation  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practical  reality,  holds  the  actual  core 
responsibility  for  the  conservation  and  well- 
being  of  the  species.  Oranting  the  exclusive 
management  right  to  the  source  nation  has 
the  advantage  of  providing  an  incentive  for 
the  nation  to  protect  the  spawning  areas  and 
the  fish  rtms. 

Additionally,  good  conservation  and  man- 
agement principles  dictate  that  harvesting 
of  salmon  occur.  In  general,  near  the  stream 
of  origin  ae  the  fish  return  from  their  long 
migration  to  spawn.  Salmon  caught  on  the 
high  seas  are  smaller  in  size;  if  allowed  to 
continue  their  return  migration  and  their 
growth,  the  yield  in  weight  can  be  substan- 
tially increased,  even  considering  natural 
predatlon  along  the  way.  Furthermore,  sal- 
mon can  be  caught  with  more  efficient  gear 
in  the  protected  waters  near  their  home 
streams.  High  seas  glUnettlng  of  ssJmon  is 
done  under  adverse  sea  conditions,  which 
causes  large  niimbers  of  salmon,  entangled 
and  klUed  by  the  glllnets,  to  drop  out  of  the 
nets  and  be  lost  to  human  consumption.  As 
an  example  of  the  problem,  consider  that 
when  all  factors — growth  rate,  "drop  outs," 
and  natural  mortality — are  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  evidence  is  thait  for  each  of  the  2.5 
million  Western  Alaska  sockeye  salmon 
boated  by  the  mid -Pacific  Japanese  giUnet 
fishery,  approximately  the  equivalent  weight 
is  lost  to  mankind. 

Moreover,  salmon  fishing  on  the  high  sests, 
if  allowed,  would  often  occur  in  areas  where 
stocks  from  many  sources  commingle;  there 
Is  no  method  of  managing  harvests  in  these 
areas  which  would  insure  that  adequate 
escapement  Is  obtained  for  each  individual 
race  and  each  river  or  stream  system.  The 
eventual  result  would  certainly  be  the  weak- 
ening or  destruction  of  particular  salmon 
runs  and  a  tendency  toward  a  dangerous 
homogenlzatlon  of  the  genetic  characteristics 
of  the  entire  salmon  resource  in  the  region. 

The  commingling,  premature  ct^ture,  and 
"drop-out"  problems  render  high  seas  harvest 
of  anadromous  species  wasteful  and  ineffi- 
cient. Since  an  important  food  resource  is  at 
stake,  high  seas  taking  of  anadromous  species 
should  be  prohibited. 

We  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
LOS  treaty  merely  prohibit  capture  of  anad- 
romous species  beyond  exclusive  economic 
zones.  First,  harvesting  salmon  up  to  200 
mUes  at  sea  is  wasteful  and  inefficient, 
for  reasons  just  stated.  Second,  mingling  of 
stocks  from  different  states  of  origin  can 
occur  within  a  single  economic  zone,  which 
dilutes  and  confuses  the  source-nation's 
management  control  and  responsibility. 
Third,  where  the  anadromous  species  origi- 
nating in  one  nation  migrate  within  the 
economic  zone  of  another,  management  by 
agreement  between  the  concerned  cotmtrles 
would  be  required  and,  as  already  demon- 


strated, this  is  inconsistent  with  good  man- 
agement principles. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  nothing  in 
the  proposed  rvUe  prohibiting  capture  beyond 
12  miles  would  require  the  host-nation  man- 
ager to  permit  salmon  harvests  throughout 
the  entire  12-mUe  territorial  sea.  Indeed, 
Alaska's  salmon  management  experience  In- 
dicates that  net  capture  of  salmon  be  re- 
stricted to  a  three-mile  limit.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  not  seem  appropriate  or  feasible 
for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  to  impose  an 
international  rule  applicable  to  resource- 
management  practices  within  the  12 -mile 
territorial  sea. 

For  certain  species  of  anadromous  fish  In 
certain  areas,  good  management  under  the 
optimum  sustainable  yield  principle  might 
well  allow  some  capture  l>eyond  twelve  miles. 
In  these  cases  the  source  nation  ought  to 
be  free  to  provide  exceptions  to  the  twelve- 
mile  barrier.  But  as  a  general  rule,  high  seas 
fishing  for  anadromovts  species  should  be 
prohibited. 

Again,  certain  basic  exceptions  to  the  prop- 
osition are  in  order: 

Exception  No.  1 :  There  should  be  a  general 
treaty  obligation  to  optimize  the  sustainable 
yield  of  living  marine  resources. 
Comment 

This  is  an  exception  to  ^  part  1  of  the 
anadromous-flshing  element,  and  of  course 
is  the  same  exception  'to  the  coastal  nation's 
exclusive  rights  in  and  Jurisdiction  over  liv- 
ing resources  within  its  economic  zone,  dis- 
cussed above.  The  reasoning  in  that  discus- 
sion applies  equally  well  here. 

Exception  No.  2:  In  cases  where  anadro- 
mous species  migrate  into  or  through  the 
territorial  sea  of  any  nation  other  than  the 
nation  of  origin,  or  where  the  stream  of 
origin  is  locateh  in  more  than  one  nation 
the  nations  involved  should  be  required  to 
cooperate  in  managing  the  resource. 
Comment 

This  exception  refers  to  the  two  situations 
in  which  management  by  a  single  nation 
might  not  be  appropriate. 

Some  salmon  migratory  routes  emerge  from 
the  stream  of  origin  and  then  follow  the 
coast,  remaining  within  12  miles  of  the  shore 
for  some  time.  Where  these  cloee-in  migrating 
salmon  cross  national  boundaries,  ct^ture 
under  the  authority  of  more  than  one  nation 
becomes  possible  under  the  proposed  12-mlle 
rule.  In  this  circumstance,  the  nations,  host 
country  and  territorial-sea  nation,  should  be 
required  to  coordinate  their  management 
programs  to  Insure  compliance  with  the  opti- 
mum sustainable  yield  prmclple. 

Similarly,  where  an  anadromous  species' 
stream  of  origin  crosses  national  boundaries, 
management  cooperation  Is  necessary. 

In  sum.  Alaska  feels  strongly  that  anadro- 
mous species  should  in  general  be  managed 
exclusively  by  the  nation  of  origin  and  that 
capture  should  in  most  cases  occur  only 
within  the  twelve-mile  territorial  sea. 

C.    WTTH  RESPRCT   TO   LIVING   RESOURCES   OF  THE 
CONTINENTAL    5HEL.F 

1.  Coastal  nations  should  be  granted  exclu- 
sive rights  in  and  management  Jurisdiction 
over  the  living  resources  of  the  adjacent 
ContinenUl  Shelf,  including  the  entire  con- 
tinental margin. 

2.  The  "living  resovirces  of  the  Continental 
Shelf"  should  be  designated  by  species  in  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty,  by  annex  or  other- 
wise, and  should  Include  crabs,  lobsters,  and 
other  shellfish. 

Comment 

The  Impending  reality  of  broad  national 
economic  zones,  granting  at  least  primary 
control  over  aU  living  resources  to  the  coastal 
nation  out  to  200  miles  from  shore,  would 
seem  at  first  glance  to  obviate  any  special 
concern  for  creatures  of  the  continental  shelf. 
After  all,  hardly  any  exploitation  of  such 
creatures  occurs,  or  is  likely  to  occur,  sea- 
ward of  a  200-mUe  boundary.  Yet  three  poeal- 
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bumes  dictate  that  the  concern  la  a  real 
and  BtlU  substantial  one :  ( 1 )  Under  the  new 
LOS  treaty,  coastal  nations  might  be  granted 
only  preferential  rights.  In  general,  to  the 
living  resources  In  their  economic  zones  sea- 
ward of  the  territorial  sea;  however,  the 
rights  In  the  natural  (Including  living)  re- 
sources of  the  shelf  would  presiunably  con- 
tinue to  be  "sovereign  rights."  (2)  Even  If 
coastal  nations  are  by  the  treaty  given  "sov- 
ereign" or  exclusive  rights  to  all  living  re- 
sources within  the  200-mlle  zone,  certain 
nations  may  choose  to  file  reservations  to  the 
economic -zone  provisions  of  the  treaty  but 
stlU  bind  themselves  to  the  continental  shelf 
articles.  (3)  Certain  countries  may  choose 
not  to  become  parties  to  the  new  LOS  treaty, 
thereby  remaining  bound  either  by  the  1958 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf  or  by 
customary  international  law:  In  these  cases, 
the  new  treaty  can  be  said  to  interpret  the 
"sedentary  species"  provision  of  the  1958 
treaty  or  the  extent  of  coastal  nation  control 
over  the  adjacent  continental  shelf  under 
general  customary  law. 

The  1958  Continental  Shelf  Convention  de- 
fines "sedentary  species,"  as  to  which  the 
coastal  nation  has  "sovereign  rights,"  as 
follows : 

"(0]rganlsms  which,  at  the  harvestable 
stage,  either  are  Immobile  on  or  under  the 
seabed  or  are  unable  to  move  except  in  con- 
stant physical  contact  with  the  seabed  or 
subsoil."  (Article  2,  par.  4.) 

This  definition  Is  unclear  in  many  respects 
and  has  provoked  controversy  over  its  exact 
meaning.  The  treaty  does  not,  as  some  seem 
to  believe,  allow  a  coastal  nation  to  determine 
unilaterally  which  bottom-dwelling  creatures 
are  within  its  "sovereign  rights."  Thus  cur 
rent  federal  continental  ebeU  leglslatioo  does 
nothing  more  than  present  a  U.S.  unilateral 
claim  to  the  "sedentary  species"  listed  In  the 
legislation  and  regulations. 

To  avoid  future  controversies  under  the 
new  LOS  treaty.  (1)  the  term  "sedentary 
species"  should  be  dropped  In  preference  to 
the  more  descriptive  term  "living  resources  of 
the  continental  shelf,"  and  (2)  this  new  term 
should  be  further  defined  by  reference  to  an 
annexed  list  of  species,  identified  by  both 
common  and  scientific  names,  which  should 
Include,  inter  alia,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  other 
shellfish. 


ARTHUR  HESS  RETIRES     . 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Social 
Security  celebrated  its  40th  anniversary 
on  August  14.  Throughout  its  history, 
Social  Security  has  been  served  by  many 
dedicated  and  capable  people.  One  such 
example  is  Arthur  E.  Hess,  who  recently 
retired  as  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Art  began  his  distinguished  career 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration 
in  1939  as  a  field  assistant.  He  quickly 
moved  up  through  the  ranks  because  of 
his  technical  skills,  administrative  capa- 
bilities, and  thorough  grasp  of  fimda- 
mental  policy  issues.  He  served  in  many 
capacities  and  in  each  case  with  distinc- 
tion and  integrity.  In  1954  he  was  given 
responsibility  for  administering  the  new 
disability  insurance  program. 

During  the  1960's  he  worked  diligently 
and  effectively  for  the  enactment  of 
medicare.  He  later  served  as  Director  of 
Health  Insurance  from  1965  to  1967.  In 
March  1967,  he  was  named  as  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

Following  Robert  Ball's  departure  as 
Commissioner  in  1973,  Art  Hess  served  as 
Acting  Commissioner  for  7  months.  His 
service  in  this  capacity  earned  him  a  sec- 


ond Distinguished  Service  Award — the 
only  person  in  HEW  history  to  be  so  hon- 
ored twice. 

Art  has  received  several  other  awards. 
But  his  greatest  reward  was  serving  peo- 
ple and  working  for  the  betterment  of 
social  insurance  programs  to  enable  aged 
and  disabled  Americans  to  live  in  dignity 
and  respect — instead  of  becoming  public 
charges  or  burdens  upon  their  families. 

A  recent  article  in  Oasis  describes  his 
illustrious  career.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Oasis  magazine,  September  1975] 
Arthttr  Hess  Retires 

The  year  was  1939.  Having  just  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  Princeton  University, 
Arthur  E.  Hess  took  a  OS-3  field  assistant 
Job  in  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Field  Office. 
The  salary  was  $1)620  per  annum. 

As  one  reporter  commented  about  him 
several  years  ago:  "The  social  secvu-ity  pro- 
gram, then  in  its  Infancy,  captured  his  im- 
agination and  made  him  anxious  to  make 
some  contribution  to  its  success.  .  .  ." 

And  contribute  he  did !  Three  times  during 
the  last  two  decades,  for  instance,  he  helped 
implement  major  social  legislation — disabil- 
ity Insurance,  Medicare,  and  supplemental 
security  Income. 

This  summer  Arthur  Hess,  the  man  who 
moved  up  through  the  ranks  to  hold  SSA's 
number  two  position — Deputy  Commission- 
er— retired. 

Following  his  first  Job  In  WUkes-Barre, 
Art  served  as  a  district  manager,  first  in 
Easton,  Pa.,  and  then  In  Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Then  he  decided  to  move  from  field  admin- 
istration to  headquarters  as  an  administrative 
analyst  in  the  Division  of  Management  Plan- 
ning and  Services  (forerunner  of  OlilA).  He 
later  moved  up  the  program  planning  ladder 
to  become  head  of  the  Division  of  Program 
Analysis  (DPA),  which  was  the  forerunner 
of  OPEP.  During  this  period.  Art  studied  at 
night  for  four  years  to  earn  his  LL.B.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  (Order  of 
the  Coif)  and  become  a  member  of  the  Mary- 
land Bar. 

In  1954,  Art  was  placed  in  charge  of  ad- 
ministering the  new  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram. He  was  the  first  Director  of  what  is 
now  BDI. 

During  the  60*8  Art  also  gave  direction  to 
a  succession  of  task  forces  whose  work  culmi- 
nated in  implementing  another  piece  of  land- 
mark legislation — Medicare.  In  fact,  his  lead- 
ership of  this  massive  program  earned  him 
the  title  of  "JAi.  Medicare."  In  an  unusual 
gesture,  the  American  Medical  Association, 
by  formal  motion,  commended  him  for  keep- 
ing an  open  line  of  communications  with  the 
Nation's  medical  profession.  He  served  as 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance 
from  September  1965  until  March  1967  when 
he  was  named  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security. 

After  Bob  Ball's  departure  and  diiring  most 
of  1973,  Art  served  as  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security.  As  former  HEW  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  stated  when  he  presented 
him  with  the  Department's  Distinguished 
Service  Award:  "After  I  learned  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  SSA's  top  post,  I  called  Mr.  Hess 
to  ask  him  to  stay  on.  He  agreed  imme- 
diately, and  he  not  only  stayed  on,  he  has 
piloted  the  Social  Security  Administration 
through  one  of  its  more  difficult .  .  .  periods." 
The  award  cited  him  for  "exemplary  leader- 
ship during  his  tenure  as  Acting  Commis- 
sioner . . .  andior  the  creativity  and  Imagina- 
tion he  has  brought  to  this  Department's 


highest  priority  program  Initiative — the 
in^jlementatlon  of  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  program." 

Mr.  Hess,  incidentally,  is  the  first  person 
In  HEW  history  to  receive  a  second  Distin- 
guished Service  Award.  He  received  his  first 
in  1969.  Other  awards  include  the  Arthur  S. 
Plemmlng  Award  for  Outstanding  Federal 
Service  (1955):  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  Award  and  the  President's  Award  for 
Distinguished  Federal  Civilian  Service  (both 
in  1967):  and  the  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Award  (1969). 

Art  had  an  early  taste  of  detente  when  he 
served  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  U.S. 
delegations  to  the  Soviet  Union  under  the 
East-West  Exchange  Program  in  1958:  in 
1970  be  returned  to  Moscow  as  a  member  of 
a  Health  Mission  that  negotiated  the  agree- 
ment for  the  kind  of  exchanges  of  medical 
research  now  going  on  with  the  Soviets.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  from  1968-73,  a 
body  established  under  law  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Federal  executive  agencies  for 
the  improvement  of  their  regulatory  prac- 
tices. 

A  native  of  Reading,  Pa.,  he  is  married  to 
the  former  Ann  M.  Davis — known  as  Nancy 
to  her  friends — of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  They 
have  three  daughters. 

Looking  back  over  his  years  with  Social 
Security,  Art  commented :  "It  has  been  excit- 
ing and  gratifying  to  contribute  to  a  public 
program  that  has  become  a  basic  corner- 
stone of  our  society.  My  career  has  given 
me  the  opportunity  not  only  to  share  in  the 
development  of  social  security  but  to  see 
from  inside  the  legislative  course  of  public 
policy  and  also  to  understand  what  forces 
have  brought  about  such  programs  as  dis- 
ability insurance.  Medicare,   and   SSI." 

Looking  to  the  future.  Art  said:  "I  hope 
to  continue  to  be  a  friend  and  supporter  of 
social  security  by  remaining  In  the  field  of 
public  policy.  And  to  do  so,  I'd  like  to  work 
as  a  consultant  and  possibly  teach.  I'm 
particularly  Interested  In  helping  to  guide 
the  Improvement  and  strengthening  of  Medi- 
care and  to  see  it  become  a  basic  part  of 
tmy  fut\ire  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram." 

SMOOTHING  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
THIRD  WORLD  NATIONS  OF  THE 
U.N. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette  outlining  new  ef- 
forts made  by  Congress  to  smooth  rela- 
tions with  the  Third  World  Nations  of 
the  United  Nations.  These  efforts  came 
to  light  in  a  recent  U.N.  Day  speech  made 
by    Pennsylvania     Congressman    Pete 

BlESTER. 

Mr.  BiESTER  said  there  was  a  remark- 
ably warm  response  from  delegates.  He 
also  said : 

After  you  scratch  through  the  Marxist 
rhetoric,  you  find  there  is  an  enormous 
respect  for  what  the  United  States  stands  for. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  THIRD  WORLD 

It  was  reassuring  to  learn  in  a  United 
Nations  Day  speech  here  that  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  senators  and  congressmen 
worked  behind  the  scenes  on  the  change  in 
American  International  economic  policy  un- 
veiled in  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  speech 
to  the  U  J*.  Sept.  1. 

Congressman  Edward  Blester  of  Bucks 
County  described  the  process  at  a  luncheon 
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marking  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  UN,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  World  Affairs  CouncU  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Blester,  a  Republican  fifth-termer,  said 
that  after  the  "ugly  and  dlfflciUt  sixth  spe- 
cial session  of  the  UN  last  year,  raw  with 
bitterness"  of  the  Third  World  nations 
against  the  Industrial  nations,  he  and  others 
realized  things  shouldn't  go  on  this  way. 
"About  a  dozen  of  us  prepared  an  alter- 
native agenda  for  the  seventh  session.  We 
tried  to  vise  political  methodology,  but  funda- 
mental to  it  was  a  sense  of  caring  about 
people." 

Working  quietly  across  house,  party  and 
committee  lines,  the  group  enlisted  support 
so  it  could  work  with  like-minded  individ- 
uals in  the  state  department.  The  upshot  was 
the  dramatic  Kissinger  speech,  delivered  by 
Ambassador  Moynihan  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  seventh  special  session,  outlining  a 
wide-ranging  program  of  concrete  steps  for 
cooperation  between  the  developed  and  the 
developing  world. 

The  next  step  was  for  these  senators  and 
congressmen  to  fan  out  through  United 
Nations  caucus  rooms  and  lounges  to  assure 
delegates  that  there  was  support  in  Con- 
gress as  well  as  in  the  executive  department 
for  the  new  approach.  Mr.  Blester  said  there 
was  a  remarkably  warm  response  from  dele- 
gates. "After  you  scratch  through  the  Marx- 
ist rhetoric,  you  find  there  Is  an  enormous 
respect  for  what  the  United  States  stands 
for.  They  look  to  us  not  only  because  of  our 
affluence  but  also  because  of  our  Ideals,  and 
said  they  had  wanted  to  awaken  us  to  our 
true  selves." 

The  Eighth  District  congressman  said 
much  hard  work  lies  ahead  for  Congress, 
which  would  have  to  write  legislation  on 
any  new  dommodlty  arrangements  or  for 
any  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Kissinger 
program.  He  said  a  good  harbinger  was  the 
lopsided  254  to  155  vote  in  the  House  Sept. 
10  for  the  foreign  economic  aid  bill,  the  first 
time  economic  aid  had  been  separated  from 
military  assistance. 

The  significance  of  the  Blester  speech  was 
its  Indication  that  the  Kissinger  speech  was 
not  a  one-shot  affair  but  that  Congress,  too, 
is  involved.  It  also  demonstrated  the  role 
that  can  be  played  even  by  lesser  known  con- 
gressmen and  p«nators. 

Significant,  too,  is  that  the  luncheon  was 
jointly  sponsored  by  two  Pittsburgh  orga- 
nizations that  at  times  have  been  at  arm's 
length.  It  Is  a  happy  sign  in  an  era  In  which 
both  the  UN  and  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions (many  headquartered  in  Pittsburgh) 
are  under  fire,  often  from  their  best  friends 
of  yesterday,  that  the  various  elements  of 
the  Pittsburgh  community  interests  in  In- 
ternational affairs  have  more  reasons  for 
cooperative  action  than  ever  before. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY'S  SPEECH  BE- 
FORE THE  CHICAGO  CRIME  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most 225,000  handgim  crimes  were  com- 
mitted in  this  country  in  1973.  This  rep- 
resents one  handgun  assault — an  armed 
robbery,  a  burglary,  a  rape,  or  a  mur- 
der— every  2.4  seconds.  Since  that  time, 
the  crime  rate  has  skyrocketed.  The 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  published  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  indicate 
that  the  crime  rate  Increased  by  17  per- 
cent in  1974  over  1973  and  the  data  for 
1975  show  that  the  commission  of  crimes 
has  increased  by  an  additional  13  percent 
in  the  first  6-month  period,  the  crime 
rate  has  increased  by  30  percent. 


Clearly,  this  Nation  is  aflUcted  not  so 
much  with  a  crime  wave  as  with  crime 
Inflation.  There  seem  to  be  no  ebbs  smd 
flows  in  the  commission  of  violent 
crimes.  And  yet,  while  the  public  is 
clearly  alarmed  by  the  rapid  escalation 
in  the  crime  rate,  the  Congress  has  been 
notably  quiescent.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  the  Con- 
gress has  done  almost  nothing  in  the 
fleld  of  crime  control. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Chicago  Crime 
Commission  on  October  20,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy advances  specific  and  worthwhile 
proposals  to  control  the  incresise  in 
crime.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  to  enact  Federal  legislation  re- 
stricting access  to  handguns,  whose  ready 
availability  and  concealability  are  prin- 
cipal factors  in  the  rising  crime  rate.  I 
commend  the  Senator's  remarks  to  my 
colleagues  and  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts'  proposal  will  re- 
ceive the  serious  scrutiny  which  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Kennedy's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  op  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  join  the 
Crime  Commission  in  launching  Chicago 
Law  Enforcement  Week.  I  warmly  endorse 
your  imaginative  concept  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Week,  because  it  encourages  citizens 
to  take  a  deeper  and  more  thoughtful  in- 
terest in  society's  fight  against  crime. 

Both  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Director  of  the  FBI  have 
stated  that  a  ma^or  obstacle  to  effective  law 
enforcement  is  the  growing  public  indiffer- 
ence to  crime.  The  elimination  of  that  in- 
difference is  the  goal  of  Law  Enforcement 
Week.  With  this  concentrated  civic  program, 
the  Crime  Commission  is  performing  a  valu- 
able public  service  for  Chicago  and  Illinois. 
You  are  also  presenting  a  model  for  greater 
citizen  involvement  and  concern  worth  emu- 
lating in  other  states  and  cities  around  the 
nation,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  yovir 
effort  here  today. 

Crime  In  American  society  Is  not  a  new 
problem.  But  its  recent  unchecked  growth 
must  be  viewed  with  deep  alarm  by  all  law- 
abiding  citizens.  The  national  crime  rate  rose 
by  17%  last  year  and  by  an  additional  13% 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1975.  Since  1968, 
the  violent  crime  rate  has  risen  57%. 

The  overall  figures  are  bad  enough,  but  the 
statistics  on  crime  in  our  major  cities  are 
even  more  appalling.  For  example,  recent 
studies  show  that  of  every  1,000  Chicago 
residents,  eighty-seven  were  victims  of  theft 
during  a  one  year  period:  fifty-six  suffered 
a  robbery  or  assault. 

The  actual  situation  is  much  worse — it  Is 
estimated  that  only  one  half  of  all  assaults 
and  robberies  in  Chicago  are  ever  reported 
to  the  police. 

Other  cities  bear  a  similar  heavy  burden. 
If  murders  in  Detroit  continue  to  increase 
at  their  present  rate,  a  child  born  today  and 
living  there  all  his  life  has  a  one  in  fourteen 
chance  of  being  murdered. 

Other  studies  show  that  nearly  half  the 
nation's  citizens  are  afraid  to  walk  in  their 
own  neighborhoods  at  night  for  fear  of  being 
mugged  or  robbed  or  killed.  In  my  own  city 
of  Boston,  for  example,  residents  view  crime 
and  violence  as  one  of  their  biggest  problems. 

In  light  of  these  grim  statistics,  the  Amer- 
ican public  Justifiably  may  ask — what  Is  gov- 


ernment doing  to  fight  crime?  Why  can't  we 
make  our  streets  and  neighborhoods  safe? 
What  are  we  doing  to  bring  the  soaring  crime 
rate  down? 

If  eight  years  of  federal  efforts  to  reduce 
crime  by  talking  tough  instead  of  doing 
things  that  count,  if  the  elections  of  1968 
and  1972  have  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that 
there  are  no  easy  panaceas,  no  secret  plans, 
no  magic  formulas  for  reducing  crime. 

Slogans  like  "law  and  order,"  or  even  the 
more  subtle  euphemism  "domestic  tran- 
quility," are  not  the  answer  to  rising  crime. 
They  do  nothing  to  dispel  the  growing  sense 
of  hopelessness  that  characterizes  our  cur- 
rent war  on  crime. 

Nor  can  we  counter  law  and  order  slogans 
with  arguments  that  crime  can  only  be  con- 
trolled by  demolishing  city  slums,  ending 
poverty  and  discrimination,  and  provide  de- 
cent health  and  education  to  all  our  citizens. 
All  of  these,  of  course,  are  important  goals 
of  our  society.  They  must  be  constantly  pur- 
sued by  men  and  women  of  conscience  in 
public  and  private  life,  because  the  goals  are 
just  and  right.  We  could  not  do  otherwise 
and  meet  the  obligations  of  our  hlstorj-. 

But  let  VIS  not  confuse  social  progress  with 
progress  in  the  war  on  crime.  A  fair  and 
workable  system  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  is  also  a  goal  we  must  strive 
for  in  and  of  itself.  We  fool  ourselves  if  we 
say,  "no  crime  reform  until  society  is  re- 
formed." The  fact  Is  that  crime  and  criminals, 
and  police  and  prisons,  have  always  been  with 
us  in  the  past,  and  will^  always  be  with  us  in 
the  future.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
sound,  constructive,  practical  law  enforce- 
ment steps  be  taken  now,  free  of  the  passions 
of  the  past  debate,  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
make  a  dent  In  the  growing  crime  rate. 

My  suggestions  are  not  offered  as  some 
magic  cure  for  the  complex  and  exclvislve 
problem  of  crime.  There  is  no  simple  answer. 
The  steps  we  take  will  cost  vis  something.  But 
we  also  pay  a  high  cost  by  doing  nothing — 
costs  measvired  in  terms  of  feu".  barricaded 
homes,  the  destruction  of  our  quality  of  life, 
and  the  dangerous,  growing  tendency  to  veer 
toward  a  more  repressive  society. 

What  I  propose  Is  a  plan  encompassing  a 
few  specific  reforms  at  each  of  the  three  major 
stages  of  the  law  enforcement  system — police, 
courts  and  corrections — prevention,  detection 
and  punishment  of  crime.  These  are  positive 
steps  to  begin  to  reduce  the  rate  of  crime, 
while  preserving  the  basic  principles  of  our 
freedom  and  democracy. 

CUM    CONTROL 

I  begin  with  gun  control.  No  rational  plan 
for  combating  violent  crime  can  ignore  the 
need  for  strong,  effective  national  gun  con- 
trol legislation.  By  now,  the  handgun  statis- 
tics are  so  constantly  in  ovir  minds  that  they 
border  on  cliches — over  half  of  all  homicides 
and  95%  of  the  nation's  armed  robberies  in- 
volve the  use  of  handguns.  Gun  ownership  Is 
commonplace — fully  half  of  all  Americana 
keep  one  or  more  guns  in  their  homes.  Mil- 
lions of  new  guns  flood  the  marketplace 
every  year. 

Despite  statistics  that  cry  out  for  national 
gun  control  the  arguments  continue,  while 
the  figures  keep  climbing. 

The  gun  lobby  says  that  regulation  of 
handguns  should  be  the  responslbUity  of 
state  and  local  governments.  But  only  na- 
tional action  can  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem.  In  states  like  New  Ywk  and  Massa- 
chusetts, strict  gun  laws  are  not  effective, 
becavise  guns  are  too  easy  to  obtain  across 
the  border,  in  neighboring  states  that  lack 
such  strict  controls.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Treasury  Department  reports  that  over  80% 
of  all  handguns  confiscated  by  the  New  York 
City  Police  in  1973  were  brought  unlawfully 
into  the  city  from  out  of  state. 

The  gun  lobby  also  says  that  handguns  are 
necessary  for  self-protection  to  defend  our 
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honies  and  outles  from  the  robber  and  bur- 
glar. But  tbe  facts  disprove  the  point.  The 
chances  are  over  four  times  higher  that  the 
person  you  shoot  and  kill  will  not  be  a  bur- 
glar or  robber  at  all,  but  your  wife  or  chUd 
or  neighbor. 

The  gun  lobby  argues  that  criminals,  not 
guns,  commit  crimes.  But  the  recent  work  of 
Professor  Zlmrlng  and  others  demolishes  that 
fallacy.  If  handguns  were  not  so  easily  avail- 
able, fewer  crimes  of  violence  would  occiir. 
The  fact  Is  that  handguns  make  an  Inde- 
pendent contribution  of  their  own  to  street 
crime,  apart  from  other  factors  like  race, 
sex,  age,  social  class  and  geography.  Less 
handgims  would  mean  less  street  crime.  The 
mugger  armed  only  with  a  knife  or  club  or 
flats  is  less  likely  to  go  through  with  his 
street  attack. 

There  Is  solid  evidence  that  gtm  control 
can  bring  the  crime  rate  down.  One  recent 
study  concludes  that  a  ten  percent  reduction 
In  the  number  of  handguns — a  reduction  well 
within  the  long  run  potential  of  decent  gim 
Uws — would  result  In  a  thirty  percent  reduc- 
tion In  homicide.  The  most  dramatic  immedi- 
ate reduction  would  be  In  the  number  of  kUl- 
Ings  which  occur  during  family  quarrels  and 
neighborhood  fights.  If  a  gun  is  not  on  the 
closet  shelf  or  In  the  teble  drawer,  an  angry 
domestic  argument  U  unlikely  to  escaUte 
Into  a  corpse  on  the  family  floor. 

But  with  gun  control,  there  would  also  be 
a  significant  reduction  in  street  crime,  which 
Is  the  crime  our  citizens  fear  the  most.  The 
fiUl  Impact  on  street  crime  might  not  be  felt 
for  many  years,  because  the  large  number  of 
guns  In  criminal  circulation  wUl  not  dry  up 
at  once. 

This  makes  the  challenge  much  more  dif- 
ficult, because  Americans  usually  demand 
quick  action,  as  part  of  the  "hard-sell-fast- 
reUef"  syndrome  that  constantly  comes  at  us 
from  our  television  sets. 

But  that  approach  won't  work  with  crime 
If  we  want  results,  we  have  to  be  pattern 
Oun  control  Is  a  plan  which  must  be 
launched  now  and  diligently  pursued  if 
Uvea  are  to  be  saved  and  fear  lifted  from  the 
■boulders  of  two  hundred  mUllon  Ameri- 
cans. 

One  other  Ingredient  Is  niecessary  if  we 
are  to  reach  the  goal  of  gun  control.  Con- 
gress has  to  be  persuaded.  Many  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  are  already  con- 
vinced that  gun  control  is  necessary  But 
leglslatton  has  been  slow  to  come.  Like  other 
•ggressive  mlnorlMes  In  politics,  the  gun 
lobby  gets  its  way  by  following  up  Its  opin- 
ions with  action  on  election  day. 

To  win  on  gun  control  in  Congress,  it  is 
necessary  for  citizens  like  yourselves  to 
build  a  countervailing  force.  Ask  the  candi- 
dates where  they  sUnd.  Make  clear  that  If 
they  ara  wrong  on  gun  control,  they  will 
Kf^tT  at  the  polls.  Cltiasen  awareness  trans- 
lated Into  poUttcal  power  is  a  goal  of  Law 
KnfOTcement  Week.  There  are  more  than 
enough  of  you  to  end  the  power  of  the  gun 
lobby  In  American  poUMcs.  All  that  Wash- 
tagton  is  waiting  for  is  a  sign  that  you 
»aUy  care  enough  about  the  issue. 

COXTBTS 

The  second  high  priority  for  a  more  effec- 
tive war  on  crime  is  to  deal  with  the  crisis 
or  congestion  on  the  courts. 

Today,  courts  and  prosecutors  in  every 
major  city  in  the  nation  are  beset  with  ex- 
pandlng  dockets  and  shrinking  budgets 
They  cannot  poeelbly  cope  with  crime  and 
tte^mushroomlng   caseload   waiting   to  be 

"J?**  T^*  '°  **'  **^  ™*°y  <«««  1«  that 
^me  do  3S  pay."  Even  If  the  policeman  on 
the  beat  catches  up  with  you,  the  courts  will 
let  you  go.  Of  the  730,000  adult  felony  arrests 
In  New  York  in  the  past  decade  onlr  ai  ^ 
were  lndlct«l:  of  thciTlnilSS;  oSj  S5 
were  convlctM:  and  of  those  convicted,  only 
w%    were  sentenced   to  JaU.   You   do   the 
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arithmetic.  The  extraordinary  result  Is  that 
97%  of  all  adults  actually  arrested  for  a 
felony  In  New  York  were  filtered  through 
Jhe  law  enforcement  system  and  escaped  a 
prison  term. 

Or  take  Los  Angeles.  During  1972,  only  6% 
of  those  charged  with  burglary,  who  had  a 
serious  prior  record,  were  actually  sent  to 
prison. 

The  reason  for  these  astoundUig  figures  has 
almost  nothing  to  do  with  noble  principles 
like  the  presumption  of  innocence  or  noble 
goals  Uke  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders. 
The  reason  Is  court  congestion.  In  virtually 
every  state  and  local  Jurisdiction,  the  ideal 
of  Judicial  wisdom  and  deliberation  is  a 
romantic  relic  of  the  past.  Courts  today  are 
dispensing  hectic  stopwatch  Justice  on  over- 
loaded assembly  lines.  The  proceedings  in- 
volve little  nobUlty  or  solenmity.  Defendants 
are  processed  at  breakneck  speed  through  a 
system  where  bargains  must  be  offered  at 
every  turn  If  the  system  is  to  stay  afioat— 
what  baU  can  be  agreed  to,  what  hearing 
can  be  postponed,  what  charge  can  be  dis- 
missed, what  plea  bargain  can  be  made, 
what  sentence  can  be  suspended? 

The  most  frequent  remedy  used  by  reluc- 
tant Judges  and  prosecutors  to  ease  the  pres- 
sure of  their  caseload  Is  to  make  the  prob- 
lem go  away  by  allowing  the  offender  to 
"cop  a  plea"  and  return  to  circulation. 

This  is  law  without  order,  crime  without 
ptmlshment.  It  demonstrates  why  crime  too 

often  pays  today.  "Revolving  door"  Justice 

the  need  to  reduce  crowded  court  dockets 

persuades  the  criminal  that  hU  chances  of 
actuaUy  being  caught,  tried,  convicted  and 
JaUed  are  so  slim  as  to  be  nonexistent. 

Effective  crime  control  requires  much  more 
than  that.  The  vast  majority  of  criminals  are 
rational.  They  play  the  odds.  Effective  deter- 
rence requires  that  the  odds  must  be  reduced. 
A  prospective  criminal  must  believe  that  if 
he  is  caught,  the  chances  are  high  that  he 
will  be  swiftly  and  stirely  punished. 

I  Intend  to  begin  a  series  of  Senate  hear- 
ings to  focus  on  these  aspects  of  our  over- 
burdened courts.  In  addition,  I  wlU  shortly 
Introduce  legislation  to  deal  with  the  arbi- 
trary and  discriminatory  federal  sentencing 
process.  This  legislation  will  establish  sen- 
tencing guidelines,  require  Judges  to  provide 
written  reasons  for  their  sentences,  allow 
appellate  review  of  sentences,  and  create  a 
permanent  federal  commission  to  study 
sentencing  procedures  and  make  suggestions 
for  Improvement. 


MANDATORY  SENTENCES  FO«  VIOLKNT  CKIMES 

But  a  specific  step  must  also  be  taken.  The 
plague  of  violent  crime  in  this  country  must 
be  dealt  with  firmly,  it  U  an  intolerable 
situation  when  citizens  must  walk  the  streets 
In  fear.  Accordingly,  to  assure  both  certainty 
of  punishment  and  Imprisonment  of  the  vio- 
lent street  offender,  courts  should  be  re- 
quired to  Impose  a  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  In  certain,  specific  cases.  The  man- 
datory minimum  sentence  should  be  two 
years,  without  posslbUity  of  parole.  Such  a 
sentence  should  be  Imposed  when  a  defend- 
ant commits  an  offense  In  the  following  five 
specific  categories  of  street  crime : 

(1)  using  a  handgun  or  other  dangerous 
weapon  in  the  course  of  a  crime; 

(2)  murder,  rape,  aggravated  assault,  and 
robbery  when  the  victim  suffers  serious  bodi- 
ly Injury; 

(3)  burglary; 

(4)  trafficking  in  heroin; 

(6)  and,  smce  most  serious  crime  Is  com- 
mitted by  repeat  offenders,  an  additional 
mandatory  minimum  sentence  should  also 
be  Imposed  on  persons  convicted  of  a  violent 
offense  after  a  previous  conviction  for  a 
similar  crime. 

Provision  should  be  made,  however,  in 
each  of  theae  cases  for  the  sentencing  court 
to  waive  the  mandatory  sentence  where  miti- 
gating clrcumstwices— age.  mental  instabU- 


Ity,  minimal  Involvement  by  the  defendant 
In  the  crime,  or  the  relationship  of  the  of- 
fender to  his  victim— would  make  the  man- 
datory sentence  unfair. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  In  many  cases  of 
violent  crime,  a  minimum  sentence  of  two 
years  is.  In  fact,  already  imposed.  But  in  too 
many  other  cases  in  too  many  Jurisdictions, 
It  Is  not.  The  law  should  be  clear  and  un- 
equivocal on  the  need  for  imprlsoimient  of 
these  violent  offenders. 

Imposing  a  mandatory  minimum  term  of 
Imprisonment  Is  not  grounded  in  any  theory 
of  vindictive  punishment.  Rather,  it  arises 
from  the  need  for  certainty  of  punishment 
as  the  most  effective  way  to  deter  potential 
offenders  from  their  criminal  conduct.  Man- 
datory sentencing  also  serves  the  vital  pur- 
pose of  locking  up  the  violent  offender  and 
keeping  him  off  the  street.  One  recent  study 
concludes  that  the  rate  of  serious  crime  in 
New  York  state  could  be  reduced  by  two- 
thirds.  If  every  person  convicted  of  a  serious 
offense  were  Jailed  for  a  minimum  term. 

The  Federal  Government's  role  in  this  area 
Is  Umlted.  Most  street  crime  occurs  on  local 
streets  and  in  local  neighborhoods.  Neve-- 
theless,  federal  crime  legislation  incorporat- 
ing mandatory  minimum  sentences  can  be  a 
model  for  local  governments  in  confronting 
their  criminal  Justice  problems  and  the  prob-  ' 
lems  of  sentencing.  I  will  therefore  Intro- 
duce legislation  for  the  federal  system,  to 
establish  mandatory  minimum  sentences  for 
the  violent  street  crimes  I  have  listed  that 
occur  under  federal  Jurisdiction. 

To  caU  for  mandatory  sentences  without 
providing  the  courts  with  the  financial  re- 
sources and  technical  assistance  necessary 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  increased  caseloads 
would,  however,  be  self-defeating 

Accordingly,  the  legislation  wlU  also  in- 
crease financial  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
courts  in  a  manner  slmUar  to  that  required 
by  the  1974  Federal  Speedy  Trial  Act 

In  applying  the  valid  concept  of  mandatory  . 
minimum  sentences,  we  must  be  vlgUant 
that  it  Is  applied  fairly  and  evenhandedly 
to  all  offenders,  regardless  of  race  or  socl^ 
class.  Too  easily  in  the  past,  the  criminal 
Justice  system  has  been  a  vehicle  by  which 
the  poor  and  black  are  made  to  pay  a  heavier 
price  for  crime  than  others  in  society  We 
must  end  that  shameful  double  standard  of 
discrimination,  and  guarantee  truly  equal 
Justice  under  law  for  all.  j   ■^  <*> 

Nor  U  the  concept  of  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  the  special  preserve  of  any  poUtlcal 
party  or  phUosophy.  President  Ford  at  Yale 
last  spring  suggested  a  proposal  of  his  own. 
But  it  differs  In  major  ways  from  the  position 
that  I  favor.  The  essential  difference  is  that 
the  President's  program  does  not  deal  ade- 
quately with  violent  offenses  like  robberv 
burglary  and  rape.  It  does  not  attempt  to  deal 
at  aU  With  these  or  any  of  the  other  street 
crimes  that  are  society's  major  concern  un- 
less the  criminal  is  a  repeat  offender 


Another  top  priority  for  reform  is  the  fed- 
eral government's  financial  assistance  pro- 
gram for  state  and  local  governments  It  Is 
apparent  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
neutral  observers  that  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Admlnlstratton  has  shamefully 
failed  to  do  its  Job.  Eight  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  agency  was  established 
Nevertheless,  because  of  poor  management 
because  of  its  faUure  to  set  priorities  in  fight- 
ing crime,  because  of  its  Inability  even  to 
evaluate  and  comprehend  the  Impact  of  Its 
own  Ineffecttve  programs.  LEAA  has  simply 
not  done  the  Job  expected  by  Congress  and 
the  country.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
LEAA  Is  fighting  crime  today  the  way  the 
Post  Office  delivers  mall. 

Just  two  weeks  ago.  during  the  LEAA  over- 
sight  hearings  m  the  Senate.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Levi  testified  that  LEAA  assistance  to 
the  courts  should  receive  the  highest  priority. 
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Seated  next  to  him  was  LEAA's  top  adminis- 
trator, who  Informed  the  Attorney  General 
at  the  hearing  that  only  16%  of  the  entire 
LEAA  budget  Is  directed  to  the  courta.  Re- 
cent data  show  that  even  this  figure  Is  In- 
fiated,  and  that  the  real  figure  Is  more  like 

T7e. 

The  LEAA  program  is  about  to  be  ex- 
tended by  Congress.  We  have  the  chance  to 
perform  some  major  surgery.  Tbe  Adminis- 
tration wants  to  fund  the  program  by  $1.3 
billion  a  year  for  the  next  five  years,  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  over  the  present  budget  level. 

Assistance  in  helping  localities  eliminate 
court  congestion  and  delay  must  be  given  a 
new  and  high  priority.  Congress  should  re- 
quire that  a  major  portion  of  the  additional 
funds  requested  by  the  Administration  must 
be  directed  to  improving  state  and  local 
courts. 

In  addition,  LEAA  evaluation  procedures 
must  be  Improved.  Without  a  shift  In  priori- 
ties, without  more  stringent  evaluation,  the 
federal  government's  contribution  to  the 
war  on  crime  will  be  Just  another  exercise 
In  utUlty. 

We  should  also  provide  more  adequate 
funds  under  LEAA  for  criminal  research.  Our 
law  enforcement  knowledge  is  insufficient. 
We  simply  do  not  know  what  works  In  fight- 
ing crime  and  what  does  not.  But  imaginative 
research  continues  In  many  areas.  It  needs  to 
be  supported  and  encouraged.  For  example, 
we  are  beginning  to  understand  that  In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  attempts  to  re- 
habilitate offenders  are. almost  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful, whether  attempted  in  or  out  of 
prison.  The  only  cure  so  far  appears  to  be  the 
arrival  of  middle  age,  the  passage  of  many 
years  as  young  offenders  outgrow  their  vio- 
lent ways.  Yet  society  can  neither  afford  to 
wait  that  long,  nor  lock  young  offenders  up 
and  throw  away  the  key. 

LEAA  can  play  a  major  and  innovative  role 
here,  by  supporting  and  funding  new  research 
and  development  programs  in  the  war  on 
crime.  Again,  it  will  take  some  patience.  Re- 
sults will  not  be  coming  overnight. 

We  understand  the  role  of  research  In  can- 
cer and  disease.  The  Pentagon  learned  the 
value  of  research  long  ago  in  national  de- 
fense. As  a  nation.  I  hope  that  we  are  ma- 
ture enough  to  do  the  same  with  crime,  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  the  research  we 
support  today  will  bring  major  long  run  ben- 
efits In  the  future. 

The  four  major  areas  I  have  discussed  to- 
day are  not  the  sole  priorities  in  our  compre- 
hensive war  on  crime.  We  also  need  to  deal 
effectively  with  significant  challenges  in 
other  important  areas : 

For  the  police,  who  are  our  first  and  most 
Important  line  of  defense  in  opposing  crime, 
we  must  support  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  of  law  enforcement 
that  are  already  showing  promise  In  many 
Jurisdictions.  We  must  also  pay  our  police  a 
decent  wage,  at  levels  commensurate  with 
their  risks  and  great  responsibilities.  No 
police  officer  In  America  should  have  to  risk 
his  life  for  a  bare  subsistence  salary  that 
can't  support  his  family. 

In  corrections,  a  vast  Job  stands  before  us — 
the  challenge  to  find  new  and  genuinely  ef- 
fective methods  of  rehabilitation,  and  to  end 
the  overcrowded  and  decrepit  conditions  that 
plague  our  prisons  and  turn  them  Into  vi- 
cious schools  for  crime. 

In  the  area  of  federal  statutes,  a  major 
task  before  us  is  the  revision  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code.  Critical  Issues  like  capital 
punishment,  wiretapping,  the  Insanity  de- 
fense, and  the  role  of  the  press  in  national 
security  cases  must  be  resolved  by  Congress 
in  the  coming  months.  The  pending  bill  has 
serious  defects  that  must  be  corrected,  if  the 
work  we  are  undertaking  Is  to  be  worthy  of 
the  label,  "real  reform." 

We  also  have  to  deal  with  rape.  Susan 


Brownmlller's  monumental  and  persuasive 
current  book  documenta  the  centuries  of 
myth  and  misunderstanding.  If  we  genuinely 
believe  In  equality  and  equal  rights  for 
women,  let  us  scrutinize  these  laws  that  do 
so  much  to  consign  the  women  of  America  to 
an  Inferior,  unfair  and  unequal  status  In  our 
society. 

In  these  and  other  areas,  our  agenda  Is  a 
large  one.  The  enormous  challenge  of  crime 
confronts  us.  and  answers  will  not  wait.  The 
evils  I  have  talked  about  today — too  many 
g^uns.  a  Judicial  system  crumbling  under  Its 
own  increasing  weight,  sentences  that  en- 
courage crime,  a  law  enforcement  program 
that  doesnt  work — these  evils  mevitably 
make  us  pessimistic  about  the  future. 

The  passions  are  high,  but  the  stakes  are 
even  higher.  Answers  must  be  found,  an- 
swers better  than  before. 

The  most  Important  way  to  start  is  to 
match  our  rhetoric  with  reality.  Let  us  make 
no  Irresponsible  promises.  Let  us  raise  no 
public  expectation  that  peace  on  the  streets 
is  now  at  hand,  or  that  reduction  in  crime 
can  easily  be  achieved. 

The  steps  I  have  outlined  here  will  not 
rid  our  streets  of  crime.  But  they  do  allow 
a  start  in  a  new  and  more  promising  direc- 
tion than  we  have  tried  before.  And  if  we 
make  that  start,  we  shall  find  ourselves  en- 
titled to  a  little  optimism.  We  shall  have 
a  new  sense  of  where  we  are,  a  new  sense  of 
confidence  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  At  last  we  shall  be  taking  respon- 
sible steps  that  have  a  reasonable  chance 
of  bringing  progress  In  the  difficult  but  still 
wlnnable  war  on  crime  In  our  society. 


REMARKS  OP  GENERAL  WEYAND, 
ARMY  CHIEF  OP  STAPP.  BE- 
PORE  THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  October  21,  Gen.  Pred  C.  Wey- 
and.  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  ad- 
dressed the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  here  in  Washington. 

His  remarks  focused  on  the  goal  of  the 
Army  today  and  the  threat  it  faces. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  outstanding 
statement  from  the  Army's  top  leader 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tbanscrn»t  of  address  by  general  f^ed  c. 
Weyand 

Thank  you  very  much  .  .  .  thank  you  .  .  . 
thank  you. 

Jim,  and  distinguished  guests,  friends  .  .  . 
thank  you  very  much.  Jim.  It  is  a  great 
privilege  to  be  here.  I  want  to  In  a  personal 
way  acknowledge  the  presence  here  today 
of  Dave  Jones  from  the  Air  Force.  You  know. 
General  Abrams.  once  I  recall  when  he  was 
leaving  the  Pentagon  on  reassignment,  said 
"Damn.  I  hate  to  leave  the  Pentagon."  And 
it  turned  out  that  the  reason  that  he  hated 
to  leave  it  he  said  was  because  he  knew  that 
sooner  or  later  he'd  have  to  come  back.  And 
this  was  the  way  I  felt  when  I  came  back  to 
Wfishlngton  this  time.  And  you  know,  one  of 
the  things  that  I  think  I  dreaded  more  than 
anything  else  was  the  prospect  of  coming 
back  to  the  arena  of  the  biting  and  scratch- 
ing and  fighting  between  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army  over  roles  and  missions  and  be- 
tween all  of  the  services  as  they  fought  for 
their  share  of  the  resources  .  .  .  and  I  tell 
you  it's  just  been  a  great  joy  and  a  comfort 
to  me  in  the  time  that  I've  been  the  Chief  of 
Staff  to  have  Dave  Jones  as  a  team  member, 
as  a  partner,  in  the  effort  that  we're  all  in- 
volved in  of  trying  to  put  together  an  ade- 


quate national  defense  and  security  program 
for  this  country.  We  came  out  of  Vietnam, 
I  know,  with  many  problems,  there  were 
many  bad  aspects  to  that  experience  .  .  . 
but  one  great  experience  and  advantage  and 
benefit  that  came  from  it  was  that  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  emerged  from  it  as  a  true 
combined  arms  team,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
you.  Dave,  for  your  part  In  that. 

And  if  I  might.  I'd  Just  like  to  ad  lib  one 
more  thing  .  .  .  about  another  person  who 
is  here.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  magnificent 
generals  and  officers,  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers, and  men  retire  from  this  Army  during 
the  past  year  ...  as  we  have  had  in  past 
years  .  .  .  and  I  know  it's  dangerous  in  any 
way  to  attempt  to  single  out  any  one  person 
and  I  don't  mean  to  do  that,  but  there  was 
one  officer  who  didn't  retire  here  ...  he  re- 
tired overseas.  And  a  lot  of  us  didn't  get  an 
opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
him  for  the  Job  that  he'd  done  for  the  Army 
and  for  the  country.  United  States  Army 
Europe  was  a  very,  very  difficult  command — 
of  course,  beset  with  problems  all  through 
the  Vietnam  period.  And  then,  as  we  emerged 
from  that  period,  the  Army  began  rebuilding 
that  Army  Into  the  fighting  force  that  It  is 
today  .  .  .  one  that  we're  proud  of  .  .  .  every- 
one who  goes  to  Europe  returns  singing  the 
praises  of  our  Army  over  there.  And  since  it 
is  such  an  Important  part  of  oxir  total  effort, 
the  man  who  commanded  It  deserves  our  en- 
thusiastic expression  of  gratitude  and 
thanks.  And  so  If  he's  here  I'd  like  to  ask 
Mike  Davison  Just  to  stand  up  and  take  a 
round  of  applause  from  you. 

I  thought  this  afternoon  I'd  discuss  some 
of  the  varloxis  elements  of  the  challenges 
that  we  face  and  then  something  about  the 
Army — where  we're  going  and  how  we're  go- 
ing to  get  there — remembering  all  the  while 
that  the  Army  may  be  a  lot  of  things  to  a 
lot  of  people  but  basically  it's  an  organization 
whose  mission  is  to  fight. 

Now  I  know  it's  no  novelty  for  military 
men  to  point  with  concern  to  the  nature  of 
the  threat,  and  today  I'm  no  exception  be- 
cause I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  challenges  that  face  this 
country — the  economic  challenge  to  our  po- 
litical system,  the  challenge  to  our  military 
stature  and  strength  and  capability. 

And  I'm  also  concerned  about  the  apa- 
thetic attitude  of  many  of  our  people  to  the 
challenges  that  face  us.  Now  this  is  not  a 
concern  that  is  unshared  by  others.  Our  na- 
tional leadership  appreciates  the  challenges 
.  .  .  and  one  of  the  positive  responses  has 
been  evidenced  In  these  negotiations  that 
we're  conducting  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
an  effort  to  ease  the  tensions  between  us 
and  to  promote  greater  mutual  understand- 
ing and  cooperation.  And  I  think  with  all  of 
you  I  sincerely  support  those  efforts  because 
those  efforts  carry  with  them  a  positive  hope 
for  peace.  But  it's  slow  going  and  we're  a  long 
way  from  having  that  bird  in  hand.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  I  stand  here  I  think  back 
to  that  it  was  two  years  ago  this  month  that 
at  this  meeting  that  Abe  gave  that  wonder- 
ful speech  of  his  about  detente  .  .  .  when  he 
outlined  the. prospects  for  it  and  the  natura 
of  it  .  .  .  and  nothing  has  changed  in  that 
characterization  since  that  time. 

Now,  in  1747.  Frederick  the  Great  in- 
structed his  generals  that  "skepticism  Is  the 
mother  of  secxirity  .  .  .  Fools  trust  their  en- 
emies, prudent  persons  do  not.  The  General 
Is  the  sentinel  of  his  Army."  And  at  this 
point  In  time  I  am  the  sentinel  of  this  Army 
and  I  am  gravely  concerned  with  the  contin- 
uing expansion  of  Soviet  might  ...  Its  mil- 
itary power  as  well  as  the  proliferation  of 
the  sophisticated  top-quality  weapons  and 
equipment  that  we  find  throughout  the 
Soviet  forces.  And  the  expansion  of  those 
conventional  forces  has  gone  far  beyond  what 
the  Soviets  need  for  national  defense,  or  for 
deterrence,  or  for  internal  security. 
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Now  In  th«  past,  we  have  taken  some  com- 
fort from  tbe  fact  that  the  large  quantita- 
tive advantage  of  tbe  Soviets  over  us  was 
largely  offset  by  tbe  qualitative  advantage 
that  we  possessed.  But  now  those  weapons 
of  tbe  Soviet  Union  have  been  tested  against 
our  systems  .  .  .  many  of  them  ...  In  tbe 
1973  Arab-Iaraell  war,  and  we  know  that  that 
qualitative  advantage  has  been  drastically 
altered  to  our  disadvantage. 

In  addition,  Soviet  manpower  continues  to 
Increase.  Today,  that  Army  contains  just 
about  two  and  a  half  million  men  and 
women — we  have  785,000  men  and  women  In 
our  Army.  The  Soviet  tank  holdings  exceed 
46,000 — ours  Is  less  than  a  fourth  of  that. 
In  1969,  the  Soviets  had  157  divisions  and 
we  bad  19%  divisions.  Today  we  have  15  and 
tbey  have  166  divisions.  And  so  those  trends 
give  us  some  idea  of  tbe  importance  that 
tbe  Soviets  attach  to  conventional  force. 
And  tbe  intent  of  all  this  Is  particularly 
disturbing  when  you  realize  that  it's  being 
done  from  an  economic  base  that  is  Just 
about  half  that  of  tbe  United  States.  And 
so  qxiite  obviously,  tbe  Soviet  conventional 
force  capabilities  have  Increased  and  tbey 
are  continuing  to  increase  significantly. 

Now,  in  tbe  face  of  this  shifting  military 
balance  of  power,  tbe  challenge  to  vis  Is  to 
create  a  poBltive  deterrence  and  effective  de- 
fense frcm  limited  resources.  And  I'm  here 
today  to  tell  you  that  we  can  do  this:  </  we 
make  every  soldier,  every  weapon,  and  every 
resource  count — and  if  we  maintain  an  Army 
that's  fit  to  fight,  and  if  we  are  ready  to  meet 
any  crisis  with  tbe  force  and  the  tactics  and 
the  will  to  win  that  first  battle.  And  that's 
what  we're  going  to  do. 

Now  It's  been  charged  that  armies  are  al- 
ways prepared  to  reflght  yesterday's  war  and 
that  they  are  always  ill -prepared  to  fight 
tomorrow's  war.  Well,  Tm  convinced  .  .  .  and 
I  believe  that  by  tbe  time  this  meeting  is 
finished  that  you  will  be  convinced  .  .  .  that 
this  Army  has  not  fallen  into  that  trap  .  .  . 
because  we  cannot  and  we  will  not  predicate 
otir  tactics  and  our  strategy  on  doctrine  that 
doesn't  take  into  account  the  fact  that  we 
must  be  prep«u«d  to  fight  and  to  win  .  .  . 
with  constrained  resources  .  .  .  against  su- 
perior numbers. 

Now  tbe  urgent  need  to  maintain  for- 
ward-looking strategies  and  tactics  makes 
this  a  p«utlcularly  interesting  and  challeng- 
ing time  to  be  in  tbe  Army.  For  example,  the 
rapid  innovations  in  precision-guided  muni- 
tions and  miaslle  technology  ...  in,  partic- 
ularly, the  antl-tcuik  and  antl-alr  missiles 
.  .  .  combined  with  the  quantum  improve- 
ments that  we  see  in  land  mobility  with  our 
combat  vehicles,  and  in  air  mobility  with  our 
bellcopters  .  .  .  and  the  new  tactics  that  are 
being  developed  .  .  .  and  for  the  first  time  a 
true  nlgbt,  all-weather  combat  capability — 
and  wben  you  put  all  of  this  together,  we 
have  an  opportunity  for  decisive  advantage 
on  tbe  field  of  battle  and  we're  going  to  ex- 
ploit VbMX  advantage  and  thoee  opportunities, 
because  these  innovations  will  permit  a 
smaller,  but  modem  force  to  successfully  de- 
fend against  a  mass  attack  by  a  larger  foroe. 
We  all  know  that,  tactically,  our  defense 
must  have  tbe  strength,  and  tbe  resilience, 
and  tbe  flezibUlty  that  wUl  enable  it  to 
quickly  slow  a  mass  attack,  and  then  to  rap- 
Idly  Identify  tbe  main  effort,  and  then  to 
aggressively  counterattack  it.  And  I'm  as- 
suming that  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight 
around-the-clock,  34  hours  a  day,  in  any 
wattther.  And  to  do  this,  of  co\irse,  we  must 
. . .  and  we  are  modifying  some  of  our  f CHmer 
ways  of  doing  buslneos,  and  we  have  to  be 
perceptive  enough  to  capitalize  on  these  new 
technological  developments  and  on  the  prom- 
iM  of  more  Innovative  tactics. 

I  read  a  book  not  too  long  ago— It  was  one 
by  Drew  Mlddleton,  bis  last  one,  in  which  he 
made  the  comment  that  "tbe  hand-held  anti- 
tank or  anti-aircraft  missile  may  revolution- 
ize warfare  as  much  as  did  the  appearance  on 


the  battlefield  of  tbe  tank  and  the  bomber  a 
generation  ago."  Well,  that  may  be  overstat- 
ing tbe  case,  but  if  it  Is,  it's  not  by  much. 
And  certaiiUy  it  is  correct  in  the  Implied 
point  .  .  .  and  that  is  that  we  must  not  di- 
lute the  tremendous  potential  of  these  sys- 
tems by  using  them  piecemeal,  or  indeci- 
sively, as  we  did  in  the  beginning  with  the 
tank  and  tiie  bomber,  and  before  that,  the 
machine  gun. 

Now  in  addition  to  recasting  our  doctrine 
to  cope  with  the  threat  of  the  future,  as  we 
see  it,  we  are: 

Strengthening  tbe  deterrent  impact  of  our 
Army  by  f(»'ward  deploying  forces  and  adding 
additional  combat  power  up  front.  Now  as 
we  do  this,  we  are  taking  some  risks.  But  we 
have  to  take  care  to  avoid  overcommitment 
to  the  extent  that  we  would  end  up  with  a 
brittle  defense  and,  of  course,  then  recourse 
to  tbe  false  hope  of  a  short  war.  And  that 
trap  we're  determined  to  avoid. 

The  savings  made  possible  by  the  stable 
end  strength  that  we've  enjoyed  for  the  past 
two  .  .  .  two  and  a  half  years  has  permitted 
us  to  add  some  additional  combat  and  com- 
bat support  units  to  ova  structure.  And  that's 
been  a  healthy  thing. 

On  a  broader  front,  we  have  accelerated 
the  affiliation  program  with  our  Active  forces 
being  welded  together  with  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  .  .  .  the  Army  Re- 
serve ...  to  form  a  more  capable,  total  ready 
force. 

And  as  you  all  know,  from  some  of  the 
presentations  that  have  been  made  here  the 
last  day  or  so,  the  primary  objective  of  this 
Army  today  is  readiness.  That's  our  strat- 
egy .  .  .  that's  our  goal  .  .  .  and  that's  our 
objective. 

Readiness  of  the  Total  Force  to  deter  ad- 
venturism and  coercion  .  .  .  and  if  that  de- 
terrence falls,  then  to  win  tbe  first  battle. 

Readiness  of  our  soldiers  to  carry  out  their 
mission  with  determination  and  skill. 

And  readiness  of  our  equipment  and  of  our 
command  and  control,  and  intelligence,  and 
logistic  systems  to  cope  with  the  challenges 
of  tbe  modem  battlefield. 

But  you  also  know  along  with  me  that 
readiness  is  more  than  equipment  and  sys- 
stems.  Like  mobility,  readiness  is  a  state  of 
mind — a  conviction  on  the  part  of  every  sol- 
dier that  he  and  his  unit  are  ready  to  fight, 
right  now,  against  a  larger  force  .  .  .  ready 
to  fight  and  win.  And  this  state  of  mind 
doesn't  Just  happen.  It  stems  from  tough, 
demanding,  realistic  training.  Now  smart,  ag- 
gressive soldiers  can  compensate  for  short- 
comings in  equipment,  but  superior  equip- 
ment cannot  make  up  for  shortcomings  in 
professionalism  or  in  the  will  to  win.  And 
we  are  instilling  that  winning  spirit  and  that 
mental  readiness  in  our  soldiers  by  making 
service  in  the  Army  demanding,  satisfying, 
and  rewarding. 

For  the  Army,  this  is  a  time  of  progress 
but  it's  also  a  period  of  consolidation.  And  in 
tbe  consolidation  we're  stabilizing  and  blend- 
ing the  Active  and  Reserve  Component  forces 
into  a  total,  ready  Army.  And  in  all  of  this, 
then,  I'm  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Army 
Is  ...  at  this  point  in  time  .  .  .  playing  a 
jXMltive  role  in  the  .  .  .  meeting  tbe  chal- 
lenge, the  global  threat  that  faces  this  nation 
of  ours. 

Now  there's  a  good  Issue  that  faces  this 
nation  ...  an  issue  that,  in  a  way,  Is  more 
insidious  than  tbe  pressures  we  feel  from 
outside  .  .  .  and  that's  the  menace  of  apathy 
and  Indifference  of  those  who  fall  to  see  the 
danger  to  American  institutions  simply  be- 
cause the  bombs  are  not  falling  or  because, 
unlike  most  of  our  allies,  we  do  not  have  on 
our  borders  a  potentially  hostile  armed  force. 
And,  as  we  have  done  too  often  in  tbe  past, 
we  tend  to  see  the  world  as  we  want  it  to  be, 
rather  than  as  it  really  is. 

Now  in  my  years  of  service,  I  have  watched 
this  nation  lower  Its  g\iard  after  every  war. 


and  I've  seen  tbe  price  of  unprep&redness 
that  we  have  paid  in  American  lives.  And,  I'm 
sure  along  with  you,  I  wonder: 

When  will  we  learn  that  weakness  is  prov- 
ocation and  that  strength  is  both  the  only 
true  deterrent  to  war  and  the  only  guarantee 
for  stability  and  peace? 

And  wben  will  we  learn  that  our  national 
survival  Is  directly  linked  to  the  strength 
of  our  relationship  with  allies?  And  that  we 
cannot  go  it  alone? 

And  when  will  we  leam  that  if  we  abrogate 
our  world  leadership  responsibility  the  free 
world's  bulwark  against  totalitarianism  goes 
with  it? 

And  when  will  we  learn  that  our  capacity 
to  defend  the  nation  and  its  legitimate  inter- 
ests must  be  credible  and  visible  to  our 
friends  and  to  potential  foes  alike? 

Now  we're  living  in  an  extremely  danger- 
ous time  .  .  .  but  we  are  a  strong  and  resil- 
ient people  and  we  have  200  years  of  heritage 
and  progress  and  experience  that  underwrite 
my  confidence  in  oxa  future.  And  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  truly  a  remark  that  came 
from  General  Bradley,  but  Abe  used  to  at- 
tribute it  to  General  of  the  Army  Bradley 
wben  he  said,  "Good  Judgment  comes  from 
experience,  and  experience  comes  from  bad 
judgment."  Now  we  have  .  .  .  there's  a  lot 
of  truth  in  that  .  .  .  and  this  country  has 
learned  .  .  .  because  what  all  of  that  says 
is  that,  if  you're  smart,  you  learn  from  ex- 
perience. 

And  now  I  want  to  say  a  final  word  about 
the  real  Army — the  men  and  the  women  who 
serve  it— active,  reserve,  retired — civilian 
and  military.  Now  I  mentioned  earlier  about 
humility  and  every  now  and  then  you'll 
run  across  something  else  that  makes  you 
feel  a  little  humble.  Jn  the  magazine  sec- 
tion of  last  week's  Army  Times  was  a  se- 
ries of  articles  .  .  .  one  an  interview  with  a 
Private  First  Class  .  .  .  another  with  a  Ser- 
geant First  Class  .  .  .  and  another  with  a 
Captain  ...  a  wonderful  series  of  interviews 
and  in  the  one  in  which  they  were  interview- 
ing Private  First  Class  Robert  Johnson — now 
Johnson  was  a  mortar  man  ...  he's  in  G 
Tkx^  of  the  2d  Squadron  of  the  11th  Ar- 
mored Cav  .  .  .  and  tbey  asked  him  In  the 
course  of  this  very  long  Interview  how  be 
liked  the  Army.  And  be  says  this,  ...  be 
says,  "Well,  the  Army,  I  mean,  there's  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  Army.  The  Job,  it's  O.K. 
Tbe  problem  with  the  Army  is  the  people,  the 
way  they  run  it.  .  .  .  But  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  tbe  Army."  Now,  I  tell  you,  that 
young  fellow  said  a  mouthful  because  this 
Army  has  an  incredible  capability  to  over- 
come stupidity  and  shortcomings  on  the  part 
of  people  like  myself. 

This  Army  is  O.K.  because  of  the  people 
like  that  that  are  in  It.  And  they  need  your 
support  and  they  need  the  support  of  the 
people  of  America  whose  interests  they  serve. 
And  beyond  that  support,  they  need  yoxir  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  burden  that 
they  bear  on  behalf  of  all  of  va. 

For  example,  there's  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  pay  and  comparability  of  pay.  And  I 
wonder  if  the  pay  of  the  Marines  who  nfere 
wounded  and  who  died  in  the  Mayaguez  in- 
cident Is  comparable  to  any  young  worker's 
pay  to  that  of  any  of  our  soldiers  when 
Uncle  Sam  picks  up  that  cation  to  send 
him  or  her  anywhere,  any  time? 

Or  what  about  education?  Now  I've  been 
proud  that  so  many  of  our  soldiers  have 
sought  to  add  to  their  formal  education 
while  they've  been  in  the  Army.  As  a  result 
of  it,  they  have  become  better  soldiers  and 
they've  became  better  citizens,  and  I  h(^>e 
that  we  can  find  a  way  in  the  future  to  as- 
sist them  .  .  .  assist  those  who  aspire  to 
self-improvement  and  greater  achievement 
.  .  .  while  they're  under  our  tutelage. 

And  we  must  also  find  ways,  once  again, 
to  reward  soldiers  who  excel  in  their  q>eclal- 
tles  .  .  .  and  to  give  a  reward  for  excellence. 
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And  we  must  support  those  programs  such 
as  housing  and  post  exchanges,  commissaries, 
recreational  facilities,  and  tbe  Uke,  that  fos- 
ter institutional  unity  as  well  as  demon- 
strate real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
people.  Because  isn't  the  glue  that  holds 
this  Army  together  related  to  the  ability 
and  reputation  of  this  Army  to  take  care  of 
its  own? 

Now,  certainly  the  promise  that  a  soldier's 
dependents  will  be  taken  care  of  when  he  or 
she  is  not  aroimd  to  look  after  them  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  ovu*  pledge  to  each  other  in 
battle  that  we  will  not  leave  our  wounded 
or  our  dead  behind. 

Now  incentive  pay  and  medical  and  dental 
care  and  family  support  assistance  and  Job 
security  .  .  .  these  are  all  things  that  are 
essential  Ingredients  of  a  professional,  mo- 
tivated, disciplined,  ready  Army.  And  they 
are  ingredients  that  have  made  tbe  Army 
that  we  view  today  with  such  pride  the 
Army  that  It  is. 

Now  it's  a  first-class  Army  ...  it  has  a  lot 
of  potential  .  .  .  and  there's  more  to  be  done 
with  it.  And  when  you  look  at  this  Army 
flag  I  simply  ask  that  you  reflect  on  that 
motto:  "This  we'll  defend."  Because,  believe 
me,  there's  challenge  enough  for  all  of  us 
in  those  few  words. 

Thank  you,  Jim. 


THE  1975-76  YOUTH  CONFERENCES 
ON  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  goals  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  is  to  make  the  point  that  all  age 
groups  have  a  stake  in  what  happens  to 
older  Americans. 

Time  and  time  again,  I  personally  have 
spoken  to  younger  and  middle-aged  per- 
sons, telling  them  that  their  own  parents 
and  grandparents  may  not  look  old,  or 
feel  old,  but  nevertheless  they  may  soon 
encounter  difficulties  atfecting  all  the 
other  members  of  their  families. 

Medicare  has  done  something  about 
the  problem  of  heavy  financial  outlay 
during  time  of  illness,  but  there  is  much 
more  to  be  concerned  about.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all  is  the  pervasive  inadequacy 
of  retirement  income,  particularly  during 
these  inflationary  times.  Clearly,  young 
and  old  alike  should  be  concerned  about 
the  Nation's  success  in  solving  such  prob- 
lems. Furthermore,  they  should  be 
equally  aware  that  retirement  can  be  a 
time  of  personal  f  ulfillmient  and  achieve- 
ment, once  fimdamental  needs  are  met. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  and  heart- 
warming experiments  in  bringing  young 
and  old  together  began  In  September 
1974,  when  the  student  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  high  school  district  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  voted  to  plan  and 
conduct  an  experimental  conference  on 
the  subject  of  rights  and  obligations  of 
older  persons,  as  expressed  in  a  charter 
adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  In  1971. 

The  conference — ^held  on  February  7, 
1975 — ^brought  50  students  smd  50  of  the 
community's  older  persons  together  to 
discuss  such  topics  as  the  economics  of 
aging  and  transportation  needs  of  the 
elderly.  It  was  such  a  useful  and  lively 
occasion  that  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association — the  experiment's 
sponsor — began  plans  to  repeat  It  else- 
where. 

NRTA— working  with  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Secondary  School  Princi- 


pals— sent  folders  proposing  such  confer- 
ences to  high  school  officials  just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  understand  that  their  head- 
quarters have  been  deluged  with  requests 
for  a  handbook  the  two  associations  are 
making  available.  Although  the  confer- 
ences were  designed  as  an  extracurricular 
activity,  the  project  is  being  adapted  to 
instructional  use  as  well.  NRTA  and 
NASSP  have  heard  from  teachers  of 
social  studies,  English,  journalism,  home 
economics,  health  education,  and  other 
subjects.  They  plan  to  use  the  confer- 
ence as  a  class  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  youth 
conferences  are  exciting  and  refreshing 
proof  of  the  fact  that  true  understanding 
among  people  springs  from  true  inter- 
est about  people.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  recent  information  bulletin  issued 
by  NRTA  be  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  provide  details  to  the 
Congress  and  directly  to  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  sponsoring  such  con- 
ferences throughout  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   National   Retired  Teachers   Associa- 
tion.  Aug.    11,    1976] 

1975-76  Youth  Conferences  on  Oij>er 
Americans— A  Bicentennial  Program 

NRTA  has  initiated  a  program  of  Youth 
Conferences  on  Older  Americans  to  be  held 
throughout  the  United  States  during  1975- 
76  in  connection  with  the  nation's  Bicen- 
tennial goal  of  developing  a  new  Charter  for 
Older  Americans. 

Under  the  prognun,  high  school  students 
will  have  an  opportxinity  to  organize  con- 
ferences to  bring  students  and  older  people 
together  to  discuss  issues  affecting  older  peo- 
ple and,  ultimately,  younger  people  as  well. 
The  conferences  will  culminate  in  a  report  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Tbe  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  and  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  are  cooperating,  and  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  has  awarded 
a  grant  of  funds  to  assist.  Under  the  grant 
NRTA  will  provide  materials  for  use  by  high 
school  students  in  planning  and  conducting 
local  conferences.  NASSP  will  contact  lead- 
ers in  high  schools  throughout  the  nation 
and  distribute  program  materials  through 
student  councils.  National  Honor  Society 
chapters,  faculty  advisers  and  principals. 

In  communities  where  Youth  Conferences 
are  organized,  students  may  ask  retired 
teachers,  AARP  members,  aging  agencies  and 
other  sources  for  suggestions  about  dlsciis- 
sion  topics,  information  about  local  issues, 
recommendations  for  resource  persons,  or 
assistance  in  inviting  a  cross-section  of  the 
community's  older  population  to  attend  the 
conference. 

During  the  past  year  NRTA  sponsored  the 
development  of  the  youth  conference  con- 
cept, including  pUot  projects,  as  part  of  a 
program  of  Bicentennial  activities  designed 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  nation.  An 
endiiring  interest  in  education  and  young 
people  led  to  the  effort  to  provide  for  the 
involvement  of  students,  through  their  own 
Initiative,  In  a  Bicentennial-related  activity 
of  lasting  significance.  To  assist,  NRTA  ap- 
pointed a  Board  of  Advisers  including  na- 
tional leaders  In  the  fields  of  education  and 
aging. 

President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  in  a  July  23. 1976 
letter  written  for  NRTA's  Youth  Conference 
Handbook,  expressed  delight  that  the  As- 
sociations are  organizing  the  conferences  "to 
Involve  young  people  in  the  process  of  mak- 


ing recommendations  relative  to  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  older  Americans,"  and 
stated,  "I  look  forward  to  receiving  a  report 
on  the  results  of  these  sessions." 

The  Charter  for  Older  Americans,  some- 
times called  a  Declaration  of  Rights  and 
Responsibilities,  was  drafted  in  1961  at  the 
first  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  By 
Presidential  proclamation,  a  new  Charter 
is  to  be  developed  as  part  of  tbe  Bicentennial 
commemoration . 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  program  of 
Youth  Conferences  on  Older  Americans  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It 
presents  high  school  students  with  a  new 
concept  for  action.  Among  objectives: 

1.  Assisting  young  people  in  developing 
awareness  and  understanding  of  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  older  people  and  the  essen- 
tial social  and  economic  relationships  in- 
volving young  and  old; 

2.  Encouraging  students  to  plan  and  con- 
duct the  conferences  as  a  means  of 

a.  Developing  initiative  in  the  direction 
of  action  and  service  to  the  larger  commu- 
nity, especially  the  older  population; 

b.  Providing  a  mechanism  for  involving 
young  and  old  together,  as  individuals.  In 
such  activities  as  develc^ing  conference  pro- 
grams, conducting  workshops,  discussing 
Issues  and  concerns,  and  formulating 
recommendations: 

c.  Acquiring  knowledge  of  matters  of 
concern  to  older  people; 

d.  Acquiring  knowledge  of  community 
resources  for  serving  older  people  and  repre- 
senting their  interests,  plus  knowledge  of  op- 
portunities for  involvement  by  young  people: 

e.  Developing  an  increased  recognition  of 
the  personal  aspects  of  aging; 

3.  Providing  an  organized  means  for  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  discussions  concern- 
ing the  Charter  for  Older  Americans. 

Participants  in  experimental  conferences 
have  expressed  enthusiasm  for  tbe  Idea. 
Among  their  comments: 

"The  conmiunlcatlon  between  tbe  young 
pec^le  and  the  mature  was  excellent." 

"It  showed  that  young  people  and  older 
people  can  get  together  and  discviss  Issues 
that  concern  both." 

"If  people  across  the  nation  would  do  this 
there  would  be  a  great  change.  If  you  bring 
senior  citizens  and  younger  pe<^le  together 
you  can  break  down  the  Btereot3rpes." 

"It  Just  made  me  feel  good." 

Students  and  faculty  can  obtain  informa- 
tion from  Youth  Conference,  NASSP,  1904 
Association  Drive,  Reston,  Va.  22091. 

NRTA  and  AARP  members  may  contact 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  Youth  Conference  Proj- 
ect Director,  at  the  Associations'  national 
headquarters,  1909  K  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20049. 


INDIAN  FISHING  RIGHTS 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  other  Northwestern 
States  are  in  the  process  of  attempting 
to  find  a  way  to  resolve  questions  relat- 
ing to  Indian  fishing  rights. 

In  several  instances,  Indians  have 
fought  successfully  in  the  courts  to  as- 
sert rights  guaranteed  by  treaties  with 
the  U.S.  Government.  Many  questions 
relating  to  just  how  the  important  fish- 
eries resources  will  be  managed  remain 
unanswered,  however,  and  the  Impact 
upon  sport  and  commercial  fishermen  is 
largely  unknown. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  treaties 
were  made  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  provide  assistance  in 
tEis  matter.  To  some  extent,  problems 
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can  be  alleviated  by  Increased  Federal 
Investments  In  hatcheries  and  rearing 
ponds.  These  are  investments  which  are 
repaid  many  times  over  through  in- 
creased harvests. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilkinson,  a  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  re- 
cently authored  an  article  published  in 
the  Oregonian,  in  which  he  proposes  co- 
operation between  Indians  and  non-In- 
dian fishermen  in  working  out  reasonable 
solutions  to  their  common  problems.  I 
hope  that  this  can  be  accomplished,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  article  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

COOPKBATIOI*  ON  ALL  SiDSB  SUGGESTED  AS  BEST 

SoLimoN  TO  Fish  Treaty  Turmoil 
(By  Charles  F.  Wilkinson) 
(A  University  of  Oregon  law  professor 
specializing  in  Indian  and  administrative 
law,  the  writer  was  formerly  a  tribal  attorney 
with  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  and 
has  written  on  the  subject  of  Indian  treaty 
rtghts.) 

Recent  federal  court  decisions  on  Indian 
treaty  rights  have  created  a  turmoil  in  the 
Northwest.  Non-Indian  commercial  fisher- 
men and  sports  fishermen  see  these  decisions 
as  a  body  blow  to  their  occupations  and 
favorite  pastimes.  Those  fears,  at  least  in  the 
abstract,  are  reasonable.  Our  legal  system 
should  not  arbitrarily  permit  the  destruction 
of  llTellhoods  or  fundamental  recreational 
pursuits. 

But  the  Indians  also  have  a  story  to  tell — 
and  It  Is  a  poignant  and  compelling  one.  The 
facts  have  been  found  by  federal  Judges  after 
volvunlnous  testimony  given  during  years  of 
litigation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  recent  develop- 
ments will  lead  to  a  resolution  which  will  pro- 
tect the  treaty  rights  of  Indians,  as  well  as 
the  Justified  concerns  of  non-Indian  fisher- 
men. 

Treaties  with  the  Oregon  and  the  Wash- 
ington tribes  were  negotiated  in  the  late 
L860's.  Flahlng  was  the  focal  point  of  these 
ilmple,  niral  cultures.  Tribal  members  sub- 
sisted primarily  on  fish,  and  a  developing 
Indian  commerce  used  fish  as  a  medium  of 
txcbange.  Most  tribal  religious  ceremonies, 
ncludlng  the  "first  salmon  ceremony,"  cen- 
tered upon  the  salmon  and  the  steelhead. 

The  tribes  never  wasted  fish  and  posed  no 
»nservatlon  threat.  No  species  was  endan- 
;ered  in  any  way  until  the  white  man  ar- 
Ived  in  great  numbers  years  later. 

Treaties  were  negotiated  on  a  surprisingly 
iqual  footing.  The  tribes  did  have  some 
allltary  strength  and  the  United  States  was 
epresented  by  only  a  few  scattered  settlers. 
Thus  treaties  were  the  result  of  hard  bar- 
;alnlng,  with  both  sides  having  leverage. 

It  is  crystal  clear  from  the  record  of  the 
reaty  negotiations  that  the  tribes  had  one 
)rlmary  goal:  They  wanted  to  preserve  their 
Ishing  rights.  As  finally  negotiated  and  ratl- 
led  by  the  Senate,  the  treaties  guaranteed 
he  continuation  of  those  basic  rights. 

Th9  Consrtltutlon  makes  Indian  treaties 
he  "supreme  law  of  the  land."  More  than 
tther  laws  and  statutes,  however,  treaties 
lave  a  moral  cast.  It  is  said  that  treaties 
epreaent  the  "sacred  honor"  of  the  United 
ttates  and  "the  word  of  the  nation."  History 
bows  that  Indians  expected  these  rights 
o  be  treated  in  that  context. 

Treaties  can.  as  one  Washington  state  of- 
Iclal  has  put  it,  be  looked  at  as  a  "mortgage" 
n  the  statehood  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Wtxtn  the  states  Joined  the  Union  well  after 
be  treaties  were  signed,  their  statehood  was 
ubject   to  tbe   treaties.   But   unlike   most 


mortgages,  these  were  backed  up  by  the  good 
faith  of  a  great  nation. 

Things  have  changed  on  the  reservations. 
.For  better  or  worse,  the  majority  culture  has 
eaten  away  at  many  of  the  old  ways. 
Twentieth  century  clothes,  cars,  bouses,  and 
customs  now  predominate  among  Indians. 

But  many  of  tbe  old  Indian  customs  still 
prevail.  Many  Indians  depend  upon  fishing 
for  their  livelihood,  must  eat  fish  as  a  staple 
of  their  dally  diet,  and  many  still  participate 
In  tbe  ancestral  religious  salmon  ceremonies. 
Indeed,  tbe  courts  have  found  that  fishing 
is  still  "tbe  single  most  highly  cherished 
Interest  and  concern  of  tbe  present  mem- 
bers" of  tbe  tribes. 

During  tbe  1950'8  and  1960's  both  Oregon 
and  Washlngrton  cracked  down  on  off-reser- 
vation fishing  by  Indians.  Both  sides  were 
guilty  of  communication  failures  and,  as 
U.S.  District  Judge  George  H.  Boldt  said, 
tbe  situation  was  "Infiamed  by  provocative, 
sometimes  illegal,  conduct  of  extremists  on 
both  sides." 

The  state  regulation  was  deeply  obnoxious 
to  the  Indians.  Tbe  curtailing  of  historic 
fishing  rights  was  greeted  by  the  Indians 
with  tbe  resentment  by  which  the  white 
community  would  view,  for  example,  out- 
right state  bans  on  Sunday  church-going 
and  on  eating  beef. 

Equally  fundamental  was  tiie  economic 
Impact  on  tbe  businesses  and  dinner  tables 
of  tribal  members.  Tbe  state  regulation  was 
rapidly  driving  them  into  an  ever  deeper 
pit  of  poverty. 

Tbe  Indians  went  to  federal  court  in  both 
states.  The  courts  upheld  the  position  of 
the  Indians  in  virtually  all  respects.  The  9th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (which  covers  the 
far  western  states)  affirmed. 

Tbe  heart  of  the  decisions,  which  were 
reached  after  unusually  able  legal  repre- 
sentation on  both  sides,  is  that  the  Indian 
treaty  fishermen  must  have  tbe  (^pwrtunlty 
to  harvest  60  per  cent  of  tbe  salmon  and 
steelhead  In  the  fishery.  The  resiUt  Is  based 
upon  tbe  language  of  the  treaties. 

Although  appeals  may  be  taken,  the  rul- 
ings are  not  likely  to  change.  The  courts 
have,  in  effect,  laid  down  the  broad  guide- 
lines and  sent  the  parties  to  the  bargaining 
table  to  work  out  tbe  details. 

Tbe  real  hope  Is  that  both  sides  will  search 
for  solutions  within  the  existing  framework, 
rather  than  attempting  to  subvert  the  court 
orders.  The  courts,  for  example,  have  sharply 
criticized  tbe  state  of  Washington's  "recal- 
citrance," "lack  of  cooperation,"  and  "near 
total  absence"  of  facts  to  back  up  "apparent 
falsehoods."  Fortunately,  few  such  epithets 
have  been  directed  toward  Oregon  officials. 
Oregon  Attorney  General  Lee  Johnson,  in 
a  statement  made  Sept.  8,  indicated  his  In- 
tent to  seek  assistance  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Treaties 
were,  after  all,  negotiated  by  tbe  federal  gov- 
ernment, not  by  the  states.  Thus  the  United 
States  has — and  seems  to  recognize — a  con- 
tinuing obligation  to  alleviate  tbe  situation. 
The  resources  of  tbe  federal  government 
sould  be  Instnimental  in  improving  the  fish- 
ery so  that  non-Indian  fishermen  can  re- 
ceive their  fa^r- share  and  tbe  Indians  can 
preserve  their  precious  treaty  rights. 

Oregon's  position  should  be  welcomed  by 
all  who  deal  with  tbe  problem.  Tbe  courts 
have  spoken  and,  in  the  long  run,  all  parties 
wlU  have  little  choice  but  to  abide  by  the 
general  guidelines  which  have  been  so  ar- 
duously developed. 

As  Oregon  seems  to  recognize,  any  foot- 
dragging  will  only  serve  to  escalate  a  situa- 
tion which  has  already  produced  far  too 
much  expense  and  bitterness.  For  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  tbe  most  fruitful  i^proach 
appears  to  be  for  both  sides  to  present  a 
united  front  in  seeking  well-deserved  fed- 
eral  financial    assistance. 


FTC  CHAIRMAN  SAYS  CONGRESS 
SHOULD  ABOLISH  FAIRNESS  DOC- 
TRINE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Lewis 
A.  Engman,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Wednesday  called  en 
the  Congress  to  abolish  the  so-called 
fairness  doctrine  that,  as  he  says,  stifles 
public  debate. 

In  concluding  his  speech  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  com- 
munications law  program,  Mr.  Engman 
said: 

In  summation,  let  me  direct  your  atten- 
tion back  to  tbe  actual  requirements  of  tbe 
Fairness  Doctrine.  They  were,  you  will  recall : 

— to  devote  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
to  the  discussion  of  controversial  Issues,  and 

— to  afford  reasonable  opportunities  for 
opposing  viewpoints. 

I  put  It  to  you  that  by  enforcing  tbe  sec- 
ond requirement,  we  make  Impossible  tbe 
lulflllment  of  the  first.  We  are  stlfilng  debate. 
I  cannot  see  bow  that  can  ever  lead  us  to 
a  nation  free  from  bias,  dishonesty  and  in- 
justice. The  Fairness  Doctrine,  like  our  fair 
trade  laws,  is  an  instance  in  which  benevo- 
lent-sounding words  have  masked  a  miscar- 
riage of  o\ir  free  market  system.  It  is  high 
time  for  Congress  to  abolish  It. 

That  sums  up  the  problem  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  as  well  as  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Engman  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  for  seeing 
through  the  false  claims  for  governmen- 
tal control  of  the  radio  and  television 
segments  of  the  press.  He  sees  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  returning  the  rights  of  a 
free  press  to  broadcasters  are — not  the 
broadcasters — but  the  people,  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

That,  too,  is  the  intent  of  my  bill,  the 
First  Amendment  Clarification  Act  of 
1975,  S.  2.  It  would  abolish  the  fairness 
doctrine,  the  equal  time  rule  and  other 
governmental  controls  over  the  content 
of  the  electronic  press. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  Chairman  Engman's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
The  Fairness  Doctrine  CoMprrmoN  and 

THE  First  Amendment 

(Address  by  Lewis   A.   Engman,   Chairman. 

Federal  Trade  Commission) 

As  many  of  you  know,  there  is  a  move  afoot 
in  Washington  to  re-examine  a  great  deal 
of  what  has  long  been  presumed  to  be  so- 
cially useful  regulation.  What  is  being  ques- 
tioned is  our  tendency  to  turn  to  government 
to  solve  all  our  problems — to  let  government 
decide  how  often  and  where  our  airlines  shall 
fly,  In  what  volume  and  at  what  price  our 
dairymen  shall  seU  mUk  and  whether  the 
American  public  Is  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
be  told  there  are  price  differences  between 
prescription  drugs  or  lawyers  fees.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  reconsider  these 
regulations,  weigh  their  costs  and  benefits, 
and  decide  whether  we  are  paying  more 
for  them  than  we  are  getting  in  return. 

In  my  view,  the  proper  approach  is  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  assumption  that  free  compe- 
tition In  the  marketplace  wUl  produce  the 
best  results  and  to  accept  regulation  only 
where  a  contrary  demonstration  can  be 
made.  There  are.  to  be  sure,  many  Instances 
In  which  such  a  demonstration  will  be  pos- 
sible. The  market  Is  not  perfect,  nor  is  it 
realistic  to  suppose  that  It  can  be  made  so 
in  every  case.  There  are  times  when  simple 
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efficiency  may  not  be  the  best  servant  of  tbe 
public  Interest — times  when  we  may  want 
to  accept  constraints  on  freedom  for  tbe 
purpose  of  attaining  some  other  and  higher 
priority. 

But  one  constraint  which  Is  unacceptable 
is  one  which  says  we  are  not  free  to  have  a 
public  airing  of  all  relevant  considerations. 
We  cannot.  In  other  words,  afford  to  accept 
limitations  on  our  freedom  to  express  our 
opinions. 

The  argximent  for  or  against  economic 
freedom  can  be  sustained  on  tbe  basis  of 
expediency.  It  is  at  least  in  part  an  argument 
about  what  works  best — about  bow  we  get 
tbe  best  goods  at  tbe  lowest  cost.  Our  posi- 
tions In  such  an  argument  may  be  buttressed 
by  principle,  but  we  also  are  talking  about 
tangible  results. 

By  contrast,  an  argtiment  about  freedom 
of  expression  must  turn  on  far  more  funda- 
mental considerations.  We  cannot  balance 
costs  and  benefits  where  the  costs  are  costs 
to  our  freedom.  A  decision  to  curtail  freedom 
of  speech  affects  not  Just  our  rights  to  speak, 
it  affects  our  ability  to  consider  and  resolve 
every  other  issue  we  face.  What  more  Im- 
portant marketplace  can  there  be  than  the 
marketplace  of  ideas?  Here  regulation  neces- 
sarily demands  a  much  higher  order  of  Jus- 
tification. Nothing  short  of  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes'  proscription  against  crying  fire  in 
a  crowded  theatre  will  suffice.  That  brings  me 
to  the  particular  piece  of  regulation  I'd  like 
to  talk  about  today. 

We  have  in  his  country  something  known 
as  tbe  Fairness  Doctrine.  Many  of  you  no 
doubt  are  familiar  with  it.  It  is  a  set  of  gov- 
ernment rules  which  says  that  our  radio  and 
television  broadcasters  must  "devote  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  to  the  discussion  of 
controversial  issues"  and  that,  In  doing  so, 
they  must  "afford  reasonable  c^portunltles 
for  opposing  viewpoints." 

At  first  glance  that  seems  an  estimable 
prescription.  My  dictionary  defines  "fair"  as 
"free  from  bias,  dishonesty  or  injustice." 
Hard  to  argue  that  we  would  not  all  be  bet- 
ter off  without  bias,  dishonesty  and  Injustice. 

But  like  many  seemingly  simple  Ideas,  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  Is  not  so  simple.  The  most 
obvious  problem  Is  the  question  of  who  de- 
cides when  views  have  been  adequately  bal- 
anced— that  Is ,  when  has  fairness  been 
achieved.  There  are  not  many  Issues  to  which 
there  are  only  two  sides.  Nor  are  there  many 
issues  which  divide  jjeople  equally  Into  op- 
posing camps. 

Someone,  therefore,  must  make  a  Judg- 
ment call.  Someone  must  decide  when  a  view 
is  held  by  enough  people  to  require  its  being 
broadcast.  Someone  must  decide  that  a 
broadcaster  has  satisfied  his  obligation  to  be 
fair  by  presenting  six  different  viewpoints 
and  that  to  require  blm  to  present  a  seventh 
Is  unreasonable.  Someone  has  to  decide  if  a 
point  of  view  Is  so  patently  absurd  that  the 
broadcaster  has  no  obligation  to  air  It  even 
though  It  be  tbe  only  viewpoint  held  by  dis- 
senters to  the  common  opinion.  That  some- 
one Is,  of  course,  In  each  case,  ultimately  tbe 
government. 

Now  that  may  not  worry  you.  We  Ameri- 
cans must  look  all  the  way  back  into  our 
colonial  heritage  to  recall  a  time  in  which 
government  interposed  Itself  between  us  and 
our  right  to  speak  freely.  But  freedom  to 
speak  without  government  constraint  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  mankind's  universal  ex- 
perience. We  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
most.  We  owe  that  good  fortune  to  the 
framers  of  our  constitution  who  were  fully 
aware  of  the  danger  of  permitting  govern- 
ment to  shut  off  debate.  They  gave  us  the 
First  Amendment  to  guarantee  us  that  no 
one,  no  matter  how  high  bis  station^  would 
ever  tell  us  what  we  could  and  coul(nl't  say. 

On  its  face,  the  Fairness  Doctrine  does 
nothing  to  limit  that  freedom.  Nominally,  its 
requirements    are    affirmative    rather    than 


negative.  Its  consequences,  however,  clearly 
have  been  other  than  those  Intended.  Broad- 
casters may  no  longer  weigh  program  mate- 
rial for  its  public  interest  value  alone.  Be- 
fore airing  it,  they  must  also  calculate  the 
cost  of  giving  air  time  to  contrasting  views. 
As  a  result  there  have  been  instances  In  which 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  has  worked  to  inhibit 
rather  than  encourage  dissemination  of 
opinion — ^there  have  been  instances  In  which 
broadcasters  have  elected  to  Ignore  an  event 
or  even  a  whole  issue  rather  than  assume  the 
obligations  its  broadcast  might  Impose. 

Where  the  doctrine  operates  In  this  fash- 
Ion,  It  becomes  a  prior  restraint.  It  Is  not 
encouraging  the  broadcast  of  contrasting 
view.  It  Is  discouraging  the  broadcast  of  any 
views. 

Though  to  me  that  is  a  damning  effect.  It 
may  not  be  the  most  serious  effect  of  the 
Fairness  Doctrine.  Today,  we  Americans  learn 
a  great  deal  of  what  we  know  about  what  Is 
happening  In  tbe  world  from  television.  Over 
tbe  years,  studies  have  shown  that  more 
people  rely  on  television  than  newspapers  for 
their  views.  The  latest  poll  of  which  I  am 
aware — a  poll  taken  in  1972 — indicated  that 
the  number  of  people  getting  their  news  from 
television  was  larger  by  almost  a  third  than 
tbe  number  getting  it  from  newspapers.  Do 
we  really  want  tbe  government  to  have  the 
power  to  say  what  speech  is  or  Isn't  fair  In 
the  primary  source  of  news  for  most  Ameri- 
cans? 

If  that  strikes  you  as  paranoid,  you  might 
be  interested  In  a  piece  of  relevant  history. 
The  right  of  an  individual  to  claim  and  re- 
ceive "reply  time"  under  tbe  Fairness  Doc- 
trine was  affirmed  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  in 
the  so-called  Red  Lion  case,  decided  In  1969. 
That  suit,  though  filed  by  an  Individual,  ac- 
tually arose  during  a  period  of  time  when 
there  was  a  concerted  political  effort  to 
harass,  and  hopefully  to  silence,  radio  sta- 
tions which  habitually  aired  opinions  which 
some  people  in  Washington  found  repugnant. 
And  who  were  those  people?  There  is  evidence 
which  suggests  that  they  were  the  White 
House  and  a  national  party  organization. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  this  Is  a 
partisan  issue.  It  Is  not.  No  party  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  the  tendency  to  abuse  government 
powers.  I  mention  the  incident  only  to  illus- 
trate that  the  threat  of  a  government-con- 
trolled media  is  not  one  we  can  afford  to 
dismiss  entirely. 

At  tbe  very  least,  the  threat  Is  real  enough 
to  warrant  re-examlnatlon  of  tbe  arguments 
which  are  made  In  favor  of  the  Fairness 
Doctrine. 

One  of  those  arguments  is  that  "the  air- 
waves belong  to  the  people"  and  that,  there- 
fore. It  is  for  government,  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  and  not  for  private  broad- 
casters to  determine  what  Is  transmitted  over 
the  airwaves.  It  is  hard  to  know  where  to 
start  with  a  statement  like  that.  I  recall  Dean 
Rusk  once  observing  that  It  was  like  saying 
that  the  North  Star  and  gravity  belong  to  the 
people. 

The  t&cX  is  that  the  airwaves,  regardless  of 
who  owns  them,  are  only  a  vehicle  for  de- 
livering a  product  produced  elsewhere — in  a 
studio  to  be  precise.  If  government  can  claim 
the  right  to  regulate  product  content  because 
tbe  product  Is  delivered  over  publicly-owned 
airwaves,  the  government  can,  with  equal 
logic,  claim  the  right  to  regulate  tbe  content 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  because  they 
are  delivered  over  publicly-owned  streets  or 
through  the  publicly-owned  post  office. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  airwaves  and  tbe  post 
office.  The  distinction  is  that  tbe  airwaves 
are  capable  of  bearing  relatively  limited  traf- 
fic. But  If  you  make  that  distinction,  you 
are  no  longer  arguing  about  ownership  but 
about  access.  And  access  is  the  foundation 
of  the  next  argument  advanced  by  those  who 
favor  tbe  Fairness  Doctrine. 


This  argument  Is  known  as  tbe  "acarclty" 
argument.  The  gist  of  It  Is  that  tbe  broad- 
cast media  must  t>e  treated  differently  from 
the  print  media  because  there  is  not  the 
same  freedom  of  entry.  There  are  only  so 
many  frequencies,  so  many  channels,  so 
much  band  space.  For  this  reason,  it  Is 
argued,  a  license  to  operate  over  one  of  these 
frequencies  or  channels  Is  a  ticket  Into  an 
oligopoly  and  something  for  which  the  re- 
cipient of  the  license  may  fairly  be  asked 
to  assume  responsibilities  which  do  not  be- 
long to  his  print  competitor. 

With  respect  to  television  at  least,  this 
argument  needs  to  be  examined  on  a  couple 
of  levels  because  the  degree  to  which  it  ap- 
proximates reason  depends  on  whether  we 
are  talking  about  the  industry  as  it  Is  or  the 
Industry  as  it  might  be. 

Let  me  deal  with  the  latter — an  obviously 
hypothetical — case  first,  since  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that,  if  we  examine  the  Industry  as  it 
could  be,  the  scarcity  argument  has  almost 
no  relevance.  Though  it  Is  true  that  at  pres- 
ent only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  tele- 
vision set  owners  in  the  country  receive  sev- 
en or  more  channels,  that  fact  has  very  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  technological  limtiatlons 
of  tbe  medium.  It  Is  entirely  possible,  with 
today's  cable  technology,  for  a  single  set  to 
receive  hundreds  of  signals.  One  reason  It 
does  not  happen  is  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
network  broadcasters'  Interest  to  have  It 
happen,  and  tbe  broadcasters  have  per- 
suaded the  government  to  adopt — or  to  con- 
tinue— regulatory  policies  which  keep  It 
from  happening. 

I  will  admit  that  this  may  be  viewed  as  a 
wonderland  point.  I  make  it,  however.  Just 
to  point  out  that  there  is  nothing  inherent- 
ly scarce  about  tbe  medium. 

But  what  of  the  real  world?  There  we  do 
not  have  so  many  channels.  There  we  might 
be  tempted  to  say  the  argument  from  scar- 
city has  some  relevance.  You  might  be.  I 
am  not. 

Television,  whUe  extremely  Important  as 
a  soure  of  Information,  is  by  no  means  tbe 
only  source  to  which  people  are  exposed. 
The  average  American  probably  has  access 
to  at  least  eight  radio  stations,  two  news- 
papers, all  the  magazines  he  can  carry,  and. 
as  I  have  said,  at  least  seven  channels.  He 
has,  in  short,  dozens  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  tbe  sorts  of  controversial  ques- 
tions which  the  Fairness  Doctrine  addresses. 

The  imaginary  figure  used  to  support  the 
scarcity  argument  is  the  shut-in  who  re- 
ceives only  two  channels  and  therefore  knows 
nothing  about  anything  that  he  doesn't 
learn  from  switching  back  and  forth  between 
th6m.  I  can  show  you  statistics  which  indi- 
cate that  that  Individual  represents  less  than 
one  percent  of  tbe  population — If  be  exists 
at  all. 

The  two-channel  figure  Is  ironic.  For  if 
there  exists  real  power  in  tbe  media  to  dis- 
tort truth,  surely  it  must  be  with  the  two 
wire  services  which  provide  tbe  bulk  of  na- 
tional newscc^y  for  Just  about  every  radio 
and  newspaper  In  the  country  and  a  lot  of 
television  newscopy  as  well.  Ybu  buy  100 
American  newspapers,  cut  out  the  national 
stories  and  lay  them  side  by  side,  and  you 
will  see  scarcity  on  an  Oriental  scale.  But  no 
one  I  know  of — certainly  not  me — suggests 
that  tbe  government  should  apply  either 
positive  or  negative  censorship  to  the  wire 
services. 

There  is  one  more  argument  advanced  in 
support  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  It  is  that 
broadcasting  is  not  covered  by  the  First 
Amendment.  Proponents  of  this  view  contend 
that  the  First  Amendment  protections  cover 
only  tbe  "press" — which  they  take  to  mean 
the  virritten  press — and  "speech." 

The  First  Amendment  says  that  "Congress 
shall  pass  no  law  respecting  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press." 

It  is  possible,  I  suppose,  that  the  framers 
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of  the  Constitution  fmvsaw  the  Invention  of 
radio  and  television  and  intentionally  left 
them  out  of  the  Amendment.  Anything  is 
poaaible.  For  my  part,  however,  I  am  still 
pufBled  by  this  view.  Radio  news  and  opinion 
depend  100  percent,  and  television  subetan- 
tially,  on  the  transmission  of  speech.  If 
broadcasting  isn't  press  and  it  isn't  speech, 
what  can  it  be? 

Recall  that  the  18th  Century  philoec^bical 
underpinning  for  the  First  Amendment  was 
that  no  one  had  the  right  to  control  the 
speech  of  anyone  else.  Freedom  to  express 
one's  opinion  was  deemed  an  inalienable 
right  which  could  not  be  abrogated  by  gov- 
eminent. 

The  fashionable  Mid-20th  Century  expla- 
nation that  the  First  Amendment  is  a  legal 
expression  of  our  conviction  that  if  every- 
one were  allowed  to  speak  his  mind,  the 
truth  would  somehow  emerge,  may  be  cor- 
rect. But  it  was  not  the  reason  the  First 
Amendment  was  adopted. 

It  Is  crucial  that  this  be  understood.  For, 
to  suggest  that  freedom  of  speech  is  merely 
a  prlvUege  granted  by  the  government  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  lead  to  truth — which  some 
hare  done  in  embracing  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine— Is  to  suggest  that  freedom  of  speech 
Is  no  more  than  a  political  expedient.  Gov- 
ernment might  as  easily  decide  the  oppo- 
site—that uninhibited  q>eech  was  a  nuisance, 
that  it  resulted  in  rumor.,  gossip,  lies  and 
self-serving  half-truths;  that  it  was  not 
therefore  In  the  public  interest.  More  than 
a  few  governments  around  the  world  have 
reached  precisely  that  conclusion. 

The  argiunent  against  First  Amendment 
protection  for  broadcast  speech  rests,  in  part, 
on  that  interpretation  of  the  purpose  of 
the  First  Amendment  as  well  as  on  this 
guess:  that  if  radio  and  television  had  been 
invented  at  the  time  the  First  Amendment 
was  adopted,  they  would  still  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  its  protection. 

That  is  a  literalism  requiring  suspension 
of  reason  to  accept. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  during  the  last  year  argu- 
ing for  greater  freedom  to  compete  in  the 
nation's  markets.  I  can  think  of  no  market- 
place more  vital  to  the  health  of  this  coun- 
try, nor  one  where  competition  is  more  im- 
portant, than  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 

The  situation  today  in  our  broadcast  in- 
dtistry  is  not  perfect.  I  look  forward  to  a 
day  when  government  will  allow  more  en- 
trants— at  least  in  the  television  sector — 
for  then  there  will  be  even  more  vigorous 
debate  and  an  even  broader  representation 
of  views. 

But  the  Fairness  EXxstrine  represents  an 
unfortunate  step  away  from  freedom  of 
speech,  an  unfortunate  Intmslon  into  the 
marketplace  of  speech.  In  an  unrestricted 
media  market,  the  incentives  are  all  in  the 
direction  of  airing  diverse  views.  In  diver- 
sity there  is  controversy,  and  in  controversy, 
the  networks  know  very  well  that  there  are 
dollars. 

The  Fairness  Doctrine  turns  those  mcen- 
tlves  upside  down.  Its  penalties  act  as  an  in- 
hibition. With  it  we  get  less  diversity,  not 
more.  As  broadcasters  shy  away  from  con- 
troversy and  pull  pimches,  we  get  even 
greater  homogenlety  in  programming.  In 
the  pursuit  of  Fairness  we  get  only  bland- 


injustice.  The  Fairness  Doctrine,  like  our  fair 
trade  laws,  is  an  instance  in  which  benev- 
olent-sounding words  have  masked  a  mis- 
carriage of  our  free  market  system.  It  is 
high  time  for  Congress  to  abolish  it. 


In  summation,  let  me  direct  your  atten- 
tion back  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
Fairness  Doctrine.  They  were,  you  will  recall: 

— ^to  devote  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
to  the  discussion  of  controversial  Issues,  and 

— ^to  afford  reasonable  opportunities  for 
opposing  viewpomts. 

I  put  It  to  you  that  by  enforcing  the  sec- 
ond requirement,  we  make  Impossible  the 
fulflUment  of  the  first.  We  are  stifling  de- 
bate. I  cannot  see  how  that  can  ever  lead 
us  to  a  nation  flee  from  bias,  dishonesty  and 


PLIGHT  OP  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  two 
editorials  in  leading  newspapers  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  have  appeared 
recently  reference  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  assisting  New  York  City. 

Both  editorials  call  upon  the  leaders 
of  New  York  City  to  take  the  hard  steps 
necessary  to  restore  a  sense  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  Also,  I  noticed  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  an 
item  showing  that  the  nonpartisan  Tax 
Foundation  has  determined  that  gov- 
ernment spending  in  New  York  City  is  at 
a  rate  of  $1,223.68  per  capita  while  the 
average  for  all  other  cities  in  the  coun- 
try is  $295.48. 

The  editorials  which  I  refer  to  ap- 
peared in  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  October  25  imder  the  head- 
ing "Find  Out  First."  and  in  the  Octo- 
ber 23  issue  of  the  Aiken  Standard, 
Aiken,  S.C,  under  the  heading  "We're 
Paying  for  Pun  City's  Financial  Irrespon- 
sibility." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Oct.  25, 1975) 
Find  Out  First 

Further  consideration  by  the  Congress  of 
a  federal  rescue  to  prevent  New  York  City 
from  going  bankrupt  should  be  suspended 
\intll  two  independent  reports  alleging 
fraudulent  bookkeeping  practices  by  the 
municipality  are  either  confirmed  or  re- 
pudiated. 

The  best  covu^e  of  action  lies  in  an  im- 
mediate criminal  investigation  by  the 
Jtistice  Department,  as  has  been  requested 
by  New  York  Sen.  James  L.  Buckley. 

Whether  the  reports  are  true  or  false, 
Congress  and  the  Nation  deserve  to  know 
if  good  money  will  be  thrown  after  bad. 
What  good  wiU  a  federal  guarantee  on  the 
city's  obligation's  accomplish,  if  the  con- 
ditions that  led  to  New  York  City's  plight 
are  not  purged  from  the  city's  financial 
practices. 

As  The  Chronicle  has  said  before.  New 
York  City's  leaders  have  caved  in  when 
confronted  with  Irresponsible  wage  and 
benefit  demands  from  the  city's  municipal 
unions.  The  leaders  have  been  derelict  in  not 
curbing  spending  and  attempting  to  bring 
about  financial  order. 

Now,  two  reports  suggest  a  desperate — 
perhaps  criminal — attempt  has  been  made 
to  falsify  the  city's  financial  position  in 
hopes  that  the  city's  day  of  financial  reckon- 
ing could  be  postponed  by  further  transfu- 
sions of  Ixirrower  funds. 

"Clearly  New  York  City  officials  are  guUty 
of  irresponsible  budget  behavior,"  reports 
the  nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, "of  spending  more  than  they  were  re- 
ceiving with  budget  gimmickry." 

The  CBO  report  points  to  a  bankruptcy 
of  moral  and  fiscal  integrity  in  that  others — 
state  and  federal  officials,  bankers  and  citi- 
zens who  expected  more  services  from  the 
city  than  they  were  wUllng  to  pay  for — share 
the  blame  with  the  municipal  leaders. 

But  the  most  damaging  allegations  stem 
from    the    McKenna    report,    prepared    by 


Jeremiah  B.  McKenna,  a  lawyer  for  the  state 
legislature's  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
who  used  data  obtained  from  the  state 
comptroller. 

T  lere  is  "little  doubt  that  recent  city 
borrowings  have  relied  on  massive  fraud," 
states  the  McKenna  report.  "The  issue  of 
immediate  concern  is  whether  such  munic- 
ipal fraud  is  inadvertent  or  delilierate." 

The  report  says  that  the  city  borrowed 
$302  million  in  June.  This  loetn  was  to  be 
paid  back  with  9502  million  worth  of  real 
estate  taxes  and,  according  to  the  report, 
city  officials  knew  $408  million  of  those 
taxes  were  imcoUectable. 

"The  city  was  enabled  Illegally  to  in- 
crease its  debt  limit,"  says  the  McKenna 
report,  "understate  its  true  tax  rate  and 
permit  its  budget  to  appear  in  balance  when 
in  fact  it  was  seriously  out  of  balance." 

Even  as  these  reports  were  being  aired, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge 
Ball  was  pleading  with  Congress  to  save  New 
York  City  from  default,  which  he  said,  would 
hand  the  Soviets  a  propaganda  victory  as 
the  "fulfillment  of  Marx'  prophecy  that 
capitalism  would  collapse  from  its  own 
Internal  contradictions." 

We  disagree.  Should  New  York  City  de- 
fault, it  will  be  l>ecause  of  a  failure  to  apply 
free  enterprise  to  municipal  operations — no 
government  can  please  all  its  citizens,  pro- 
vide welfare  benefits  to  many,  snurrender 
to  union  demands  and  operate  in  the  red, 
knowingly  or  inadvertently. 

Let's  find  out  why  New  York  is  in  its 
plight  before  we  Jump  in  with  financial 
help.  A  day  of  reckoning  has  been  post- 
poned for  too  long. 

[From  the  Aiken  Standard,  Oct.  23.  19761 
We're    Patino    for    Fun    Crrr's    Financial 

IRRXSPONBIBELITT 

Aikenltes  have  specific  knowledge  of  indi- 
viduals whose  economic  philosophy  may  be 
described  roughly  as:  "Buy  it  today.  Worry 
later  about  paying  for  it." 

The  supreme  example  of  that  attitude, 
multiplied  many  times,  is  New  York  City. 
Fiscal  irresponsibility  has  been  the  order  of 
the  day  in  New  York  City  since  before  the 
administration  of  the  dashing,  dapper  darling 
of  the  Jet  set.  Mayor  John  Lindsay.  And  it 
has  now  been  compounded  to  the  brink  of 
disaster  by  Mayor  Abraham  Beame,  who  now 
wants  taxpayers  all  over  the  country  to  bail 
out  Fun  City. 

We  can  be  grateful  that,  thus  far.  New 
York's  pleas  have  been  met  with  little  or  no 
enthusiasm  from  President  Ford  and  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  little  short  of  liuiacy  for  a  city  to  get 
on  a  reckless  spending  binge  and  then  ex- 
pect the  rest  of  the  country  to  pay  for  it. 
And  that  is  what  has  happened  in  New  York, 
the  cold  and  rude  metropolis  that  has  tended 
to  look  down  its  nose  at  the  rest  of  the  coim- 
try.  It  has  posed  as  the  mecca  of  cult\ire, 
the  center  of  wisdom,  and — especially — 
where  all  the  money  is. 

And  now  New  York  City  is  on  its  knees 
financially,  asking  other  Americans  to  pay 
for  its  irresponsibility. 

New  York  City's  municipal  Indebtedness 
is  estimated  now  at  $13  bUlion.  Interest  on 
that  indebtedness  is  estimated  at  about  $1.5 
billion  annuaUy. 

And  the  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  New 
York  City  is  turning  to  another  government, 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  itself 
is  financially  ill — a  result  of  other  irrespon- 
sible binges  which  have  run  up  a  national 
debt  of  nearly  $555  bUllon  as  of  Sept.  30. 

Mayor  Beame's  appeals  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment have  been  rebuffed  thus  far.  The 
Federal  government  should  continue  to  lend 
nothing  more  than  a  sympathetic  ear. 

But  Mayor  Beame  is  outraged.  He  says  New 
York  City  is  being  treated  as  if  it  were  not 
part  of  the  United  States. 
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"Would  the  French  disown  Paris?"  he  asks. 
Or  would  the  British  allow  London  to  be- 
come Insolvent?" 

Maybe  yes.  Maybe  no.  What  Is  very  clear, 
however,  is  that  for  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment (taxpayers  throughout  the  land)  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  is  to  invite  financial  dis- 
aster from  coast  to  coast.  Which  city  would 
be  next  to  run  up  bills  and  then  dump  them 
at  the  taxpayers'  doorstep?  Chicago?  Los 
Angeles? 

Why  should  Aikenltes — or  Atlantans,  or 
Columbians,  or  New  EUentonians — be  re- 
quired to  dig  down  to  pay  for  compounded 
fiscal  recklessness? 

While  it  may  not  be  completely  obvious 
yet,  American  taxpayers  everywhere  are  pay- 
ing indirectly  for  New  York's  mess.  By  some 
estimates,  according  to  The  New  York  Times, 
it  "will  cost  municipal  and  state  governmen- 
tal units  an  extra  $3  billion — sprettd  over  the 
life  of  newly  issued  notes  and  lx>nds — for  a 
single  year  of  borrowing  money  at  swollen 
interest  rates.  That  amounts  to  $14  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States." 

We  are  already  paying  for  New  York's  fi- 
nancial irresponsibility. 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN  SALUTE 
^  TO  HERITAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Oc- 
tober 9,  1975,  marked  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Restaura- 
tion,  bringing  the  first  organized  group 
of  Norwegians  to  settle  in  America. 

His  Majesty  King  Olav  V  of  Norway 
was  among  those  who  joined  in  the  fes- 
tivities commemorating  this  anniversary 
in  Minnesota  October  11-14. 

The  Norwegian-American  Sesquicen- 
tennial  Association  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  fine  work  In  preparing  a  series  of 
outstanding  programs,  among  which  was 
a  "Salute  to  Heritage"  on  Simday,  Octo- 
ber 12. 

It  was  my  privilege,  along  with  many 
of  my  fellow  Minnesotans,  to  hear  an 
address  by  the  famed  ethnologist  and  ex- 
plorer. Dr.  Thor  Heyerdahl,  who  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  paper  on  little-known 
facts  about  the  explorer  Leif  Erickson. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
excellent,  scholarly  accoimt  of  Erickson's 
explorations  in  the  context  of  this  fasci- 
nating period. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  by  Dr.  Heyerdahl  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

Salutb  to  Hkritagk 

Your  Majesty,  your  Excellencies,  Governor 
Anderson,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  We  are  all  here  today  to  com-' 
memorate  and  celebrate  a  historic  event 
marking  the  beginning  of  a  long  period  of 
Norwegian  contribution  to  the  E^uropean  set- 
tling of  the  United  States  of  America.  One 
himdred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  year,  in  182S, 
a  small  sailing  vessel  named  the  "Restaura- 
tlon"  crossed  the  North  Atlantic  from  Sta- 
venger  in  Norway,  and  forty-seven  passengers 
disembarked  in  New  York  with  the  intention 
of  building  new  homes  in  what  was  then  a 
very  young  Independent  nation.  Only  fifty 
years  earlier  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America  had  been  bom,  and  five 
decades  was  Indeed  no  age  for  a  mighty 
nation  that  later  was  to  ^an  the  vast  North 
American  continent  from  coast  to  coast. 

Not  since  King  Harald  the  Fair  Halted  as- 
sembled all  of  Norway  into  one  kingdom 
nearly  a  thousand  jt*n  earlier,  in  the  year 


872,  had  organized  groups  of  Norwegian 
emigrants  embarked  to  settle  in  overseas  ter- 
ritories. At  that  time  however  the  emigra- 
tion represented  the  forced  exodus  to  the 
North  Sea  Islands,  including  Iceland,  by 
refugees,  who  upon  defeat  in  battle  preferred 
freedom  to  subjugation.  Not  so  in  1825. 
The  passengers  on  board  the  "Restauration" 
were  no  refugees,  they  were  free  citizens  at- 
tracted to  the  promised  land  of  a  New  World; 
to  a  free  republic  that  had  thrown  its  bor- 
ders open  to  voluntary  Immigrants  a  will- 
ing to  till  virgin  land  and  help  build  what 
today  has  become  the  mightiest  nation  in 
human  history. 

In  the  wake  of  the  little  group  of  pioneers 
on  board  the  "Restauration"  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  other  Norwegians  have  followed 
during  the  one  and  a  half  centuries  that 
have  since  passed.  The  fiow  has  never  ended. 
Norway  can  today  take  pride  in  being  con- 
sidered a  healthy  and  well  reputated  blood 
donor  among  those  nations  who  have  helped 
the  big  heart  of  the  United  States  tick.  Sons 
and  daughers  of  Norway,  and  grandsons  and 
granddaughters  in  ever  growing  generations, 
have  helped  to  tie  our  two  nations  together 
with  strong  bands,  uniting  us  in  peace  and 
war.  These  trans-Atlantic  ties  have  brought 
rewards  to  the  country  the  emigrants  left, 
and  these  are  certainly  no  less  than  the  bene- 
fits brought  to  their  new  homelaoid. 

There  are  not  many  persons  In  Norway 
today  who  do  not  have  a  relative  or  a  friend 
in  the  United  States,  and  many  of  us  who 
have  come  over  to  celebrate  this  Norwegian- 
American  anniversary  have  had  our  ways  of 
life  greatly  influenced  from  at  least  tem- 
porary visits  to  this  intrepid  nation.  Whether 
visitors  or  permanent  residents,  we  all  have 
reasons  to  be  grateful  for  the  close  and  firm 
Norwegian-American  relationship.  It  is  to 
celebrate  this  old  friendship  that  our  or- 
gsmizing  committee  has  wisely  chosen  to 
commemorate  one  specific  event :  the  landing 
in  this  country  of  the  first  organized  group 
of  permanent  Norwegian  settlers. 

It  seems  very  natural  during  the  revival 
of  ancestral  history  involving  early  trans- 
Atlantic  crossings,  that  we  of  Norwegian  de- 
scent let  our  minds  travel  back  beyond  still 
earlier  horizons.  For  we  have  the  privilege 
to  list  among  our  emigrants,  navigators  who 
set  foot  ashore  in  this  continent  before  any 
other  historically  identifiable  voyagers. 
Three  days  ago  on  October  9th,  the  United 
States  of  America  celebrated  the  landing  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  Leif  Erickson 
and  his  ship  companions,  who  had  embarked 
from  the  old  capital  of  Norway  on  a  histori- 
cally recorded  mission  for  King  Olav  Trygva- 
son. 

There  is  hardly  a  child  in  America  today 
who  has  not  heard  of  this  larly  Norse  navi- 
gator, who  quite  Innocently  appears  to  many 
as  a  sort  of  rival  to  Christopher  Oolimibus. 
Nobody  can  of  course  ever  take  the  honor 
for  what  they  accomplished  away  from 
either  of  these  two.  Their  deeds  were  of  a 
completely  different  nature.  There  was  never 
any  competition  or  historic  discrepancy  be- 
tween them,  and  there  is  no  need,  nor  any 
reason  for,  a  degradation  of  the  one  to  fully 
appreciate  the  accomplishment  of  the  other. 
Let  us  try  for  a  moment  to  disentangle  the 
reasons  for  this  purely  artificial  rivalry  and 
give  each  of  these  historic  persons  the  credit 
he  merits:  Leif  Erickson  as  the  first  Euro- 
pean known  with  certainty  to  have  cet  foot 
ashore  in  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  regions 
of  the  New  World;  and  Christopher  Colvmi- 
bus  as  the  person  whose  discovery  of  the 
tropic  region  flung  the  door  wide  open  for 
the  European  conquest  and  the  birth  of  all 
American  nations.  It  would  be  as  unfair 
to  discredit  Leif  Erickson's  discovery  as  being 
a  pagan  Viking  fairy  tale,  as  it  would  be  to 
deny  that  the  voyages  of  Columbtis  changed 
the  world  more  than  any  other  events  In 
post-Christian  times. 


Let  us  today,  when  we  look  at  these  two 
early  seafarers  in  retrospect,  try  to  leave 
each  one  in  his  correct  historic  light.  Since 
there  was  never  any  rivalry  or  competition 
between  them,  why  should  we  now,  for  na- 
tionalistic or  religious  reasons,  regard  their 
voyages  as  something  comparable  to  Amund- 
sen's and  Scott's  race  for  the  South  Pole? 
The  fact  that  we  are  apt  to  compare  the 
two  navigators  as  if  they  were  competitors 
leaves  us  with  a  distorted  view  dlsfavorable 
to  Leif  EMckson.  He  stands  out  as  a  fierce, 
pagan  Viking  in  an  open  boat,  compared  to 
the  splendor  of  Coltimbus  and  his  graceful 
caravels.  We  do  not  get  this  picture  if  we 
view  them  indeiiendently  and  remember  that 
almost  half  a  millennium  separated  the  two 
expeditions.  That  is  a  time  span  equal  to 
the  one  which  separates  the  caravels  of  Co- 
lumbus from  the  twentieth  century  ocean 
liners.  With  this  enormous  time  span  taken 
into  account,  the  Norse  voyagers  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  tenth  century  Span- 
iards In  level  of  culture. 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  in  some  quarters  of 
fully  appreciating  Leif  Erickson  and  his 
deeds  stems  from  the  common  picture  of 
him  as  a  barbarian  with  horned  helmet  and 
broad  sword,  who  sailed  the  ocean  to  rob 
and  plunder  Christians,  whereas  Columbus 
sailed  under  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Cross 
with  the  purpose,  apart  from  searching  for 
gold  and  glory,  to  bring  the  Christian  faith 
to  savages  across  the  sea.  This  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  European  explorers  is  unfair, 
fictitious  and  wholly  erroneous.  Leif  Erick- 
son, although  embarking  five  centuries  earl- 
ier, brought  a  Catholic  priest  on  board  his 
ship,  and  the  express  purpose  of  his  trans- 
Atlantic  crossing  was  to  bring  Christianity 
to  the  pagan  settlements  on   Oreenland. 

Let  us  try  to  revive  a  bit  of  early  Nor- 
wegian history  relevant  for  the  understand- 
ing of  Leif  Erickson  and  his  peaceful  mission. 
It  is,  as  we  know,  as  wrong  to  believe  that 
all  Norwegians  in  medieval  times  were  Vik- 
ings as  it  would  be  to  think  that  all  eight- 
eenth century  Englishmen  were  buccaneers 
or  all  early  Romans  expeditionary  soldiers. 
Most  of  our  ancestors  In  medieval  Norway 
were  farmers,  fishermen  or  merchants  and 
many  were  very  able  artists  and  craftsmen. 
In  this  respect  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  people  of  Norway  and  the  rest  of 
contemporary  Europe.  Vikings,  In  the  true 
sense  of  the  old  word,  merely  referred  to 
those  expeditionary  groups  which  harassed 
foreign  lands  through  their  sea-born  raids, 
sparing  no  accessible  land  from  Russia  in 
the  east  to  Ireland  in  the  west,  from  Scot- 
land m  the  north  to  Sicily  and  the  Moslem 
world.  None  today  would  wish  to  defend  the 
cruel  raids  of  the  roaming  Vikings,  yet  when- 
ever strong  enough  to  proceed  victoriously 
on  the  warpath,  other  Ehiropeans  from  the 
Roman  legions  to  the  Spanish  conquistadors 
were  as  merciless  in  their  advances  into 
foreign  lands  as  were  the  Vikings  of  north- 
ern Europe.  The  term  Viking,  however,  has 
gradually  come  to  cover  all  the  medieval 
people  who  lived  in  the  northern  countries 
harlx>rlng  the  Viking  ships,  and  sometimes 
this  rather  dubious  denomination  is  be- 
stowed upon  some  of  us  living  today. 

The  British  historian  David  Wilson  (The 
Vikings  and  their  origins,  1970,  pp.  8-9) 
wrote:  "Though  from  a  British  pomt  of 
view  it  was  the  seaward  ventures  of  the 
Vikings  that  are  most  impressive,  the  links 
that  they  established  overland  to  the  East 
were  no  less  important.  It  was  they  who 
dominated  the  great  trade  routes  across 
the  areas  we  know  today  as  Poland  and 
western  Russia,  southwards  to  Byzantium 
and  eastward  to  the  Volga  and  to  Persia. 

And  even  if  the  Vikings  were  not  always 
involved  themselves,  trading  links  were  also 
established  with  China  by  way  of  the  famous 
silk  road  across  Central  Asia;  .  .  .  The  Vikings 
were  thus  great  travellers  and  they  performed 
outstanding  feats  of  navigation;  their  cities 
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were  great  centers  of  t»de;  ttaelr  art  was 
original,  creative  and  Influential:  they 
boasted  a  fine  literature  and  a  developed  cul- 
ture." Also:  "Their  devastating  raids  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  gave  the  Vikings 
an  enduring  reputation  for  piracy  and  de- 
structivenees — and  yet  their  culture  was  in 
many  ways  as  sophisticated  as  the  cultures 
of  the  lands  which  they  ravaged.  .  .  .  And,  In 
the  end.  they  did  not  destroy  western  civiliza- 
tion, but  enriched  it.  Parts  of  their  legal 
system,  their  tradition  of  individual  freedom, 
their  zest  for  exploration,  and  the  great  Ice- 
landic sagas  which  reflect  their  heroic  era — 
these  have  all  become  part  of  oxtx  northern 
European  heritage." 

So  concludes  the  Judgment  of  a  British 
historian.  Nobody  knows  the  earliest  home- 
land of  our  Viking  ancestry.  Certainly,  they 
were  at  one  time  Immigrants  Into  their 
Scandinavian  home.  Most  scholars  seem  to 
believe  they  came  overland  or  sailing  up  the 
great  Russian  rivers  from  somewhere  In 
Caucasia.  This  is  strongly  supported  by 
Snorre's  written  records  from  the  early  1200's. 
which  claim  that  the  early  home  of  the  first 
remembered  Norse  king  weis  in  the  Black  Sea 
area  east  of  the  river  Don.  From  here  it  is  an 
easy  river  Journey  with  very  little  overland 
portage  to  reach  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Scandi- 
navia. For  sure,  once  Chrlstanized,  It  took 
the  Norwegian  Vikings  no  time  at  all  to  find 
their  viray  in  the  opposite  direction  to  reach 
the  Holy  Land  by  way  of  the  %lack  Sea  and 
the  Stralte  of  Bosporus.  According  to  Snorre 
the  early  Viking  kind  who  led  his  people 
northwards  from  the  Black  Sea  was  Odin, 
who  was  later  celebrated  as  a  Viking  god 
upon  his  death.  His  reign  had  extended  into 
Turkey  until  the  time  when,  again  accord- 
ing to  Snorre,  the  Roman  emperors  advanced 
far  and  wide  and  conquered  all  nations.  For 
this  reason  the  great  progenitor  of  all  Viking 
kings  migrated  northwards  with  his  people 
and  settled  flrst  Denmark,  then  Sweden  and 
finally  Norway.  Snorre  names  thirty  kings 
and  records  their  adventures  before  he 
reaches  the  generation  of  Harald  the  Pair 
Haired  who  assembled  all  of  Norway  Into  one 
kingdom.  Here  we  are  on  Arm  historic  ground, 
for  this  happened  in  the  year  872  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  vigoroiis  Viking  era. 

The  victory  of  Harald  the  Pair  Haired  over 
the  many  Independent  regional  kings  and 
chieftains  caused  considerable  unrest  in  the 
country,  and  many  mighty  men  fied  with 
their  families  and  followers  to  settle  Islands 
Already  discovered  far  out  in  the  North  Sea, 
Islands  so  far  used  by  Norwegians  only  as 
temp<»ary  hideouts  during  Viking  expedi- 
tions. Among  those  who  fied  to  settle  on  the 
distant  shores  of  Iceland  was  Erik  the  Bed, 
who  was  bom  near  Stavanger,  and  whose 
wife.  TJodhild.  gave  birth  to  Leif  Erlckson. 
Erik  the  Red  became  Oreenland's  discoverer 
roughly  a  decade  after  his  flight  from  Nor- 
way. With  the  mind  of  a  true  real  estate 
agent.  It  was  he  who  named  his  new  dlscov- 
Bry  Greenland,  as  he  had  clrciminavlgated 
the  inhoq>ltable  southern  cape  and  found 
large  unfrozen  grassland  fit  for  cattle-rang- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  glaciers  on  the 
west  side  facing  the  Davis  Strait.  Upon  his 
return  to  Iceland  Erik  the  Red  organized  and 
iad  one  of  the  most  Intrepid  Arctic  expedi- 
tions ever  put  on  record.  The  details  of  his 
[narltlme  enterprise  were  written  down  by 
^re  Frode.  recording  the  memories  of  an 
ancle  who  bad  his  information  directly  from 
>ne  of  Erik's  own  companions.  Thirty-five 
'•'go  vessels,  broader  and  sturdier  than  the 
'ast  and  slender  Viking  ships,  took  part  in 
ihls  planned  migration  westwards  across  the 
vptn  Atlantic.  On  board  were  entire  fam- 
lies,  several  hundred  men,  women  and  chll- 
Iren  with  all  their  earthly  possessions  In- 
:Iudlng  hmaes,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  dogs. 
>nly  fourteen  of  these  open  ships  with  vol- 
intary  emigrants  managed  to  round  the 
it<»my  south  cape  of  Greenland  and  land 


safely  on  the  more  friendly  west  coast.  Here 
they  built  the  settlements,  the  remains  of 
which  still  exist,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  what  was  to  become  generations  of  de- 
scendants who  lived  and  died  with  Eskimos 
as  nelghb<M^  on  the  same  large  Island,  and 
with  American  Indians  only  a  few  hxmdred 
miles  away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Davis 
Strait. 

While  young  Leif  Erlckson  grew  up  peace- 
fully on  his  father's  farm,  Brattalld,  on  West 
Greenland,  a  young  Norwegian  prince  was 
roaming  Europe  as  a  regular  Viking.  His  name 
was  Olav  Trygvason.  Prince  Olav  was  bom  In 
Norway  but  grew  up  at  the  court  of  King 
Valdemar  in  Russia.  His  Viking  adventures 
brought  him  flrst  victoriously  from  the  Baltic 
counties  to  parts  of  Germany,  England, 
Scotland.  Ireland  and  France,  but  as  he 
anchored  his  fleet  off  the  ScUly  Islands  In 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  west  of  Cornwall,  he 
suddenly  came  to  change  his  pattern  of  life. 
Christianity  was  on  its  slow  progress  up 
through  Europe  and  had  already  reached 
these  Islands.  The  Viking  prince  was  so  Im- 
pressed at  his  confrontation  with  a  local 
Christian  hermit  that  he  soon  let  himself 
be  baptized  with  all  his  men.  As  they  em- 
barked for  the  home  voyage  after  an  ex- 
tended sojourn,  they  brought  priests  and 
learned  men  along.  In  Norway  an  armed  mis- 
sion sent  by  the  Danish  king  had  already 
tried  to  enforce  Christianity  with  limited 
success.  As  Olav  now  returned  from  his  Vik- 
ing adventures  and  became  the  king  of  Nor- 
way, he  declared  in  an  address  to  all  his  peo- 
ple that  Christianity  should  be  the  only  legal 
religion  in  the  country. 

He  traveled  throughout  his  kingdom  to 
personally  ensure  that  all  his  subjects  were 
properly  baptized,  and  he  let  churches  be 
built  where  there  had  previously  been  dra- 
gon-headed temples  in  the  honor  of  Tor  and 
Odin.  He  was  so  keen  In  his  missionary  activ- 
ity that  he  even  embarked  with  his  fleet  to 
sail  to  the  Norwegian  settlements  on  the 
Orkney  Islands  north  of  Scotland  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  there. 

He  sent  a  German  priest,  Tangbrand,  to 
bring  Christianity  to  Iceland,  but  the  tem- 
peramental foreigner  was  soon  driven  out, 
and  King  Olav  next  sent  up  a  whole  party  of 
ordained '  priests  under  the  leadership  of 
Father  Tormod.  The  Norse  colony  on  Iceland 
flnally  agreed  to  introduce  Christianity 
through  law.  and  in  the  year  lOOO  everybody 
on  the  island  was  baptized. 

By  this  time  Erik  the  Red  and  his  large 
group  of  emigrants  had  already  left  Iceland 
and  settled  in  Greenland  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  displeased  King  Olav  that 
the  Norse  colony  on  distant  Greenland  re- 
mained pagan  when  his  subjects  in  the  lands 
around  the  North  Sea  had  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  His  chance  to  Chritlanize  Green- 
land soon  came  however. 

The  Greenland  colony  took  up  fairly  reg- 
ular trade  relations  with  Bergen  and  other 
ports  in  Norway,  and  one  of  the  flrst  navi- 
gators to  bring  a  Greenland  merchant  ship 
to  Norway  was  Leif,  the  son  of  Greenland's 
discoverer  Erik  the  Red.  Leif  Erlckson  sailed 
to  Norway's  capital,  Nldaros,  the  present 
city  of  Trondhelm,  one  summer  shortly  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Olav  Tryg- 
vason. 

The  natoy  book,  written  two  centuries 
before  Columbus,  has  this  to  report:  "Leif 
put  In  at  Nldaros  with  his  ship,  and  set  out 
at  once  to  visit  the  king.  King  Olav  ex- 
pounded the  faith  to  him,  as  he  did  toother 
heathen  men  who  came  to  visit  him.  It 
proved  easy  for  the  king  to  persuade  Leif, 
and  he  was  acc<»tUngly  baptized,  together 
with  all  of  his  shipmates.  Leif  remained 
throughout  the  winter  with  the  king,  by 
whom  he  was  well  entertained."  Further 
details  are  preserved  In  the  ancient  Hauk 
manuscript  from  the  same  early  pre-Colum- 
bian period:   "Upon  one  occasion  the  king 


came  to  q>eech  with  Leif,  and  asks  him,  'b 
it  thy  purpose  to  sail  to  Greenland  In  the 
summer?"  'It  is  my  purpose,'  and  Leif,  "If 
it  be  your  wUl.'  *l  beUeve  It  will  be  well,* 
answers  the  king,  'and  thither  thou  shalt 
go  upon  my  errand,  to  proclaim  Christianity 
there.' " 

In  the  spring  Leif  set  h%\x  for  bis  return 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  in  his  com- 
pany on  board  the  ship  was  a  Catholic  priest 
as  well  as  a  nvunber  of  religious  teachers. 
Leif  Erlckson  departed  shortly  before  King 
Olav's  death,  which  was  In  the  year  1000. 
On  bis  return  to  Greenland  Leif  fulfilled  bis 
noble  mission,  as  so  eloquently  recorded  in 
the  same  pre-Columbian  manuscript:  "He 
soon  proclaimed  Christianity  throughout  the 
land,  and  the  Catholic  faith,  and  announced 
King  Olav  Trygvason's  message  to  the  people. 
telling  them  how  much  excellence  and  bow 
great  glory  accompanied  this  faith.  Erik  [the 
Red]  was  slow  in  forming  the  determination 
to  forsake  his  old  belief,  but  TJodhild  [Lelf's 
mother]  embraced  the  faith  promptly,  and 
caused  a  church  to  be  built  at  some  distance 
from  the  house.  This  building  was  called 
TJodhild's  Church,  and  there  she  and  those 
persons  who  had  accepted  Christianity,  and 
they  were  many,  were  wont  to  offer  their 
prayers.  TJodhild  would  not  have  Intercourse 
with  Erik  after  that  she  had  received  the 
faith,  whereat  he  was  sorely  vexed." 

According  to  the  pre-Columbian  records 
of  Snorre,  it  was  on  this  return  voyage  from 
Norway  to  Greenland  that  Leif  accidentally 
came  upon  the  section  of  the  New  World 
which  he  explored  and  gave  the  name  Vln- 
land.  Other  and  even  earlier  manuscripts 
seem  to  Indicate  that  he  first  returned  to  his 
father's  farm  on  Greenland  and  next  set  out 
to  look  for  a  flat  and  wooded  land  that 
BJarne  Herjolfsson  had  sighted  from  his  ship 
when  far  out  In  the  Davis  Strait.  At  any 
rate,  all  the  many  early  pre-Columbian  man- 
uscripts referring  to  Leif  Erlckson "s  discovery 
of  the  New  World  agree  on  giving  him  credit 
for  having  made  the  first  actual  landing. 
And  he  went  ashore  with  the  same  religious 
faith  as  did  subsequently  Columbus. 

We  need  not  here  repeat  all  the  extensive 
details  put  on  written  records  by  pre-Colum- 
bian scribes  in  Greenland  and  Iceland  shortly 
after  the  actual  event.  Lelf's  expedition,  as 
we  know,  called  at  three  different  parts  of  the 
newly  discovered  coast  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Davis  Strait,  naming  his  discoveries 
Helluland,  Markland  and  Vlnland,  each  to 
confirm  with  geographical  descriptions  given 
in  specific  and  correct  details.  In  Itself,  Lelf's 
discoveries  had  no  profound  effect  on  the 
outside  world  beyond  enriching  the  otherwise 
rather  drab  lives  In  the  nearby  Greenland 
settlements.  We  have  to  look  at  his  enterprise 
In  the  wider  context  of  this  entire  Greenland 
venture  to  understand  that  his  findings  pos- 
sibly had  a  greater  Infiuence  on  world  history 
than  generally  admitted. 

According  to  the  records,  Leif  and  his 
companions  flrst  built  themselves  some  huts 
ashore  while  exploring  the  new  land,  then 
they  built  a  big  house  where  they  spent  the 
winter  before  they  sailed  back  northeast 
to  their  families  on  Greenland.  The  Impact 
upon  Lelf's  compatriots  of  this  new  source 
of  timber,  precious  furs  and  other  valuable 
material  from  the  newly  encountered  forest 
region  Is  obvious,  and  clearly  documented  in 
the  contemporary  literature. 

No  sooner  had  Leif  returned  to  Greenland 
with  his  cargo  of  wood  and  berries  before  his 
brother,  Thorvald  Erlckson,  set  sail  for  the 
new  land  discovered,  but  his  expedition  was 
unsuccessful.  After  killing  a  number  of  primi- 
tive natives  he  lost  his  own  life  and  was 
buried  In  the  New  World.  An  attempt  to  re- 
cover his  body  by  a  third  brother,  Thorsteln. 
failed  completely,  but  soon  after  a  number 
of  independent- vessels  managed  to  sail  across 
the  Davis  Strait  and  southwards  as  far  as 
to  Lelf's  Vlnland  house,  some  of  them  bring- 
ing women  In  their  party. 
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The  most  remarkable  details  are  on  record 
about  Thorflnn  Karlsefne,  who  settled  in 
the  new  land  with  sixty  men  and  flve  women, 
bringing  with  them  cattle  and  other  do- 
mesticated animals  In  a  determined  attempt 
of  establishing  a  permanent  settlement. 
Primitive  aborigines  soon  approached  the 
new  settlers,  speaking  an  unintelligible  lan- 
guage, but  demonstrating  friendship  by 
bringing  packs  of  furs  from  squirrels,  sables 
and  other  peltry  unknown  on  Greenland, 
which  were  offered  for  barter  against  milk 
and  red  cloth. 

These  aborigines,  termed  "Skrelllngs"  by 
the  Norse  colonists,  flrst  ran  away  at  the 
sight  of  a  big  bellowing  Viking  bull.  The 
Norse  colony  set  up  a  strong  palisade  around 
their  settlement,  and  Gudrld,  Karlsefne  s 
wife,  gave  birth  to  a  male  child  baptized 
Snorri,  the  flrst  person  of  European  descent 
to  be  born  in  the  New  World.  The  friendly 
trade  relations  with  the  aborigines  ended  in 
a  regular  war  on  one  occasion  when  so  many 
of  them  came  swarming  up  to  the  coast  from 
the  south  that,  according  to  the  records.  It 
looked  as  If  the  canoes  filled  the  whole  bay. 
Although  the  Skrelllngs  are  recorded  to  have 
had  only  slings  and  stone  axes  while  the 
Vikings  had  swords  and  Iron  axes,  the  former 
were  so  greatly  superior  in  number  that  the 
Norsemen  for  a  while  had  to  escape  Into 
the  forest  under  the  scorn  of  their  women. 

Two  of  Karlsefne's  men  fell,  together  with 
a  great  number  of  the  natives.  The  saga  left 
no  doubt  about  the  misfortune  of  the  out- 
numbered Vikings,  and  the  Hauk  text  goes 
on:  "It  now  seemed  clear  to  Karlsefne  and 
his  people,  that  although  the  country  there- 
abouts was  attractive,  their  life  would  be  one 
of  constant  dread  and  turmoil  by  reason  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  so  they  forth- 
with prepared  to  leave,  and  determined  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  country." 

Prior  to  departure  they  captured  two  young 
native  lads,  whom  they  baptized.  These  boys 
were  brought  along  and  taught  to  speak  Nor- 
wegian, giving  the  Greenlanders  more  infor- 
mation about  the  aborigines  of  the  land  they 
had  discovered.  Undoubtedly,  this  recorded 
baptism  meant  the  first  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity of  any  natives  of  the  New  World. 
Snorri,  Karlsefne's  son,  was  three  years  old 
when  the  unsuccessful  colonists  returned  to 
Greenland. 

The  detailed  records  of  this  fruitless  at- 
tempt at  colonization  are  important,  for  they 
clearly  show  why  the  westwards  expansion 
from  Norway  by  way  of  Iceland  to  Greenland 
stopped  there,  with  the  forests  of  America 
only  a  couple  of  days  further  sailing  across 
the  Davis  Strait.  Other  equally  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  settling  the  newly  discovered 
territories  followed,  among  them  the  Ill-fated 
expedition  commanded  by  Prbydis,  an  Uleglt- 
mate  daughter  of  Erik  the  Red.  But  the  sail- 
ings across  the  Davis  Strait  soon  changed 
character  and  ended  up  as  trade  missions  by 
merchante  who  preferred  to  retain  their  safe 
home  base  on  Greenland. 

The  extensive  remains  left  upmn  four  hun- 
dred years  of  uninterrupted  Norse  settlement 
on  Greenland  were  so  well  preserved  that 
they  have  never  been  lost  even  though  the 
people  left  or  died  out  about  the  year  1600. 
Danish  archaeologists  have  therefore  had  a 
rich  field  and  done  an  excellent  Job  in  exca- 
vating these  pre-Columbian  Norse  houses 
scattered  over  two  large  separate  areas  In 
southwestern  Greenland. 

The  traces  of  the  Norse  dwellings  on  the 
American  side  were  lost  and  forgotten,  how- 
ever, until  the  enterprising  Norwegian  ex- 
plorer. Helge  Ingstad,  guided  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  Greenland  and  Icelandic 
sagas,  managed  to  locate  the  now  famous 
Viking  site  at  L'Anse  aux  Meadows  near  the 
north  top  of  New  Foundland.  His  Norwegian 
archaeologist  wife.  Anne  Stlne,  subsequently 
assisted  by  other  Scandinavian  and  American 
scholare.  excavated  in  the  early  1960*8  the 
then  almost  Invisible  bouse  foundations  of 


this  Important  archaeolc^lcal  site.  They 
found  Norse  artlfacte  Including  a  typical 
Viking  bronze  pin.  a  soapstone  spinning 
whirl  of  Identifiable  Norse  type,  remains  of 
iron  nails  and  a  Nordic-type  Iron  smithy. 

What  is  more,  inside  the  houses  of  charac- 
teristic Nordic  form,  carbon  was  still  present 
in  the  stone-lined  hearths  which  permitted 
a  whole  series  of  radio  carbon  datlngs,  all 
coming  out  to  about  the  year  1000  A.D.,  thus 
perfectly  collaborating  the  dates  of  Leif 
Erlckson,  Karlsefne  and  the  other  early  voy- 
agers from  recorded  history.  There  Is  not 
one  professional  archaeologist  who  would 
doubt  that  the  Ingstads  have  found  an  early 
Viking  site  in  America.  What  can  be  ques- 
tioned is  whether  or  not  this  Is  the  site  of 
Leif  Erlckson.  A  strong  argument  supporting 
Ingstad's  belief  that  this  Is  so  comes  to  my 
mind  from  the  fact  that  Ingstad  found  It 
Just  by  following  the  exact  geographical  de- 
scriptions in  the  Leif  Erlckson  saga. 

The  brief  foothold  of  the  Greenland  Norse- 
men on  the  American  shores  was  clearly  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  period  of  occasional  trade. 
No  other  land  was  as  close  to  the  Greenland 
settlers  as  America,  and  the  short  trade  route 
across  the  Davis  Strait  permitted  a  constant 
flow  of  precious  timber  and  costly  furs  and 
ivory,  to  Increase  the  living  standards  of  the 
Greenland  colony  through  regular  ship- 
ments to  merchant  centers  In  Norway.  As  we 
shall  see,  by  specific  order  of  the  Pope,  the 
Greenland  colonists  were  obliged  to  pay  cru- 
saders tax  in  naturalia,  which  the  Church 
collected  as  the  Greenland  ships  landed  in 
Norway. 

Among  the  trade  Items  arriving  from 
Greenland  listed  by  Archbishop  Erik  Valken- 
dorf  were  the  skins  of  black  bear,  beaver, 
otter,  ermine,  sable,  wolverine  and  lynx,  all 
of  which  are  North  American  animals  non- 
existent on  Greenland.  The  American  his- 
torian, J.  R.  Enterllne  (Viking  America,  New 
York,  1972,  p.  85),  also  shows  that  the  white 
gyrfalcons  so  extremely  popular  among  royal 
hunters  throughout  medieval  Europe  could 
also  only  have  been  provided  by  the  Green- 
land traders,  since  these  birds  existed  only 
In  Greenland  and  the  American  Arctic. 

Through  the  raising  of  livestock,  hunting, 
fishing  and  trade,  the  Greenland  colony 
founded  by  Erik  the  Red  prospered  and 
grew,  as  clearly  documented  both  by  ar- 
chaeology and  early  written  records.  The 
Catholic  Church.  Introduced  by  Leif  Erlck- 
son In  the  year  1000,  grew  to  become  a  real 
power  and  major  landowner  on  Greenland  In 
the  period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that 
In  this  pre-Columbian  period  seventeen 
churches  were  erected  on  the  west  coast 
almost  literally  facing  America  across  the 
straits.  There  was  even  an  episcopal  resi- 
dence, a  cathedral,  and  t'vo  monasteries,  one 
for  nuns  dedicated  to  St.  Benedict  and  one 
for  monks  dedicated  to  St  Augustine  and  St. 
Olav.  It  should  not  be  iorgotten  that  St. 
Olav  was  the  Norwegian  King  Olav  Harald- 
eon,  the  successor  of  Olav  P^ygvason  who  had 
sent  Leif  Erlckson  on  his  hUtorlc  mission. 
The  king's  efforts  to  serve  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  pleased  the  Pope  to  such  an 
extent  that  this  eleventh  century  Norwegian 
monarch  was  canonized  as  a  saint,  an  honor 
not  even  bestowed  upon  Eling  Ferdinand  or 
Queen  Isabella. 

I  stress  these  pointe  for  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  see  the  intimate  links  between  Nor- 
way with  its  colonies  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  period  under  discussion, 
for  this  strong  link  must  inevitably  have  bad 
a  bearing  on  subsequent  evente  of  much  more 
global  concern.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Roman  church  had  a  stronger  grip  on  any 
nation  than  on  that  of  King  Olav  the  Holy 
and  his  successors,  right  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Lutheran  Reformation.  The  schism  did 
not  occur  until  the  sixteenth  century,  about 
one  generation  after  the  time  of  Christopher 
Columbus. 


The  intimate  contact  between  Columbus 
and  the  Vatican  is  well  known.  Not  so.  per- 
haps, the  close  relations  between  the  more 
distant  Norsemen  and  the  Vatican  up  to  and 
including  the  entire  Columbian  period.  The 
direct  Norwegian  contact  with  the  Roman 
world  goes  back  ir^o  prehistoric  times,  flrat 
by  way  of  Russia  amdt^e  Stralte  of  Bosporus, 
and  much  later,  well  after  Norwegian  colo- 
nists in  about  840  A.D.  brad  founded  the  city 
of  Dublin  on  Ireland,  they  also  entered 
through  Gibraltar  on  the  opposite  extreme 
of  the  Mediterranean.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  It  was  so  common  for 
Vikings  to  visit  the  Mediterranean  that  the 
Norwegian  King  Sigurd  Magnusson,  while 
entering  Gibraltar  with  sixty  ships,  had  to 
combat  another,  hostile  Viking  fleet  on  Its 
way  out. 

No  sooner  had  Christianity  reached  Norway 
before  Norwegian  kings  and  nobles  began 
regular  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  the  Holy 
Land.  For  instance.  Holy  Olav's  royal  bard, 
Slgvat  Skald,  was  homebound  from  Rome 
upon  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  when  he  learnt 
of  the  king's  fall;  and  Tore  Hund,  the  Icing's 
vassal,  actually  died  in  the  Holy  Land.  King 
Olav's  brother  and  later  successor  to  the  Nor- 
wegian throne,  Harold  Hardrade  spent  many 
years  in  the  Mediterranean  serving  the  East 
Roman  Emperor  as  commander  of  mixed 
Norwegian  and  Latin  forces.  With  his  Chris- 
tian fleet  he  raided  only  Moslem  strongholds 
on  the  islands  and  all  along  the  North  Afri- 
can coast.  The  rich  spoils,  including  all  the 
gold  paid  by  the  monarch  for  this  service  to 
Christianity,  Harald  and  his  Norwegian  Vik- 
ings brought  to  Jerusalem  and  left  there  as 
gifts  to  the  Church.  It  can  well  be  understood 
why  the  Lord's  prayer  can  still  be  found 
written  in  the  old  Norwegian  tongue  side  by 
side  witB  Hebrew,  Latin,  Aramaic  and  other 
Biblical  languages  in  the  oldest  section  of 
the  temple  on  Mount  Olive,  for  In  the  battles 
to  protect  Christian  Intereste  In  the  Holy 
Land,  Norway  was  among  the  keenest  par- 
ticipants. Snorre  describes  bow  King  Harald 
brought  his  whole  army  to  the  Holy  Land 
and  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  conquering  cities 
and  forte.  The  text  ends:  "...  this  land  came 
unburned  and  unravaged  under  Harald's 
power.  Then  he  went  on  to  the  river  Jordan 
and  there  he  had  a  bath,  such  as  was  the 
custom  among  other  pilgrims.  Harald  gave 
great  gifts  to  the  tomb  of  the  Lord  and  to  the 
holy  cross  and  to  other  sanctuaries  in  the 
Holy  Land.  He  protected  the  road  all  the  way 
to  Jordan  and  killed  robbers  and  other 
bandits." 

The  next  Norwegian  king  to  take  up  the 
fight  against  the  Moslem  expansion  was  Sig- 
urd Magnusson.  King  Sigurd  left  Norway 
with  sixty  Viking  ships  and  passed  the  winter 
peacefully  as  guest  of  the  English  King  Henry 
I.  Then  he  sailed  on  to  begin  his  struggle  for 
the  Catholic  Church,  first  fighting  the  Mo- 
hammedan intruders  In  Portugal  and  Spain, 
killing  all  those  who  refused  to  be  baptized, 
and  then  extending  bis  activities  to  Morocco 
and  the  Balearic  Islands.  Sicily  was  already 
conquered  by  his  Norwegian  predecessors  who 
had  Installed  their  own  Christian  duke  to 
rule  the  Island.  King  Sigurd  was  so  well  re- 
ceived by  his  compatriots  on  Sicily  that  he 
promoted  Duke  Rodgeir  to  the  rank  of  king, 
whereupon  King  Rodgeir  conquered  a  large 
part  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  his  royal 
family  of  Viking  descent  intermarried  di- 
rectly with  the  Emperor  In  Rome.  King  Sig- 
urd got  an  equally  friendly  reception  by  King 
Baldwin  in  Jerusalem. 

King  Baldwin  and  the  Patriarch  gave  King 
Sigurd  several  very  sacred  relics  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  Norwegian  king  should  con- 
tinue his  fight  for  Christianity  and  also  es- 
tablish an  archblshopry  in  Norway.  King 
Sigurd  fulfilled  both  promises.  His  most 
spectacular  deed  was  to  conquer  in  the  year 
1111  the  hitherto  invincible  fortress  city  of 
Sldon    In    Lebanon    which    for    ages    had 
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baraaaed  Ctulatlan  pilgrims.  At  thla  Impor- 
tant arcbaeloglcal  site  tliere  Is  still  an  in- 
acrlptlon  commemorating  tbe  Norwegian 
vlct<^.  King  Sigurd  left  all  of  bis  ships  and 
motft  of  bis  men  In  tbe  Mediterranean  for 
continued  service  and  returned  to  Norway 
by  bone.  Cbrlstlan  Europe  gave  blm  a  great 
welcome,  and  warm  frlendsblps  were  estab- 
Ilsbed  between  tbe  Ung  and  tbe  two  Roman 
emperors  In  Constantinople  and  Rome. 

Next  Earl  Ragnvald  and  Erling  Skakke  ac- 
con^MUiied  by  Blsbop  WUjalm  followed  King 
Sigurd's  route  tbrougb  Gibraltar  witb  fifteen 
long-sblpe  and  many  men,  also  b&rasslng  tbe 
Mohammedan  parts  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
before  they  too  completed  their  pilgrimage  to 
tbe  Holy  Land  and  tbe  Jordan  river. 

To  fulfill  tbe  agreement  reached  between 
tbe  Norwegian  king  and  the  Papal  envoy  In 
Jerusalem,  Pope  Anastasius  tbe  IV  sent 
Cardinal  Nicolas  from  Rome  to  Norway  in 
1163.  Tbe  cardinal  and  King  Sigurd  agreed 
on  ordaining  Jon  Birgersson  as  archbishop. 
Never  bad  any  foreigner  been  received  with 
such  enthusiasm  in  Norway  as  Cardinal 
Nicolas,  according  to  Snorre,  and  tbe  cardi- 
nal returned  to  the  Vatican  with  large  quan- 
tities of  friendship  gifts.  He  no  sooner 
reached  Rome  before  Pope  Anastasius  died 
and  be  himself  was  elected  as  the  new  Pope. 
Cardinal  Nicolas  now  became  Pope  Adrlanus 
VH.  Snorre,  himself  an  Icelander,  wrote:  "It 
Is  said  by  those  who  came  to  Rome  In  bis 
time  that  be  never  had  so  Important  matters 
to  discuss  witb  other  men  that  he  did  not 
always  first  receive  the  Norwegians  when 
they  wanted  to  speak  with  him." 

Shortly  after,  in  1163,  tbe  Vatican  sent  tbe 
legate  Stefanus  from  Rome  as  a  papal  am- 
bassador to  Bergen,  tbe  main  port  of  call  for 
Greenland  ships,  where  be  first  held  meet- 
ings with  tbe  Iceland  bishop.  Brand,  and 
tbe  second  Norwegian  archbishop,  Oystein. 
They  all  afterwards,  in  the  company  of  tbe 
five  Norwegian  bishops  and  a  large  number 
of  priests,  conducted  tbe  coronation  cere- 
mony of  tbe  next  Norwegian  king,  the  eight- 
year-old  Magnus  Erllngson.  Tbe  Norwegian 
historian,  Alexander  Bugge,  describes  tbe 
Catholic  Church  as  the  greatest  power  In 
Norway  by  this  time. 

Witb  these  strong  ties  between  Rome  and 
Norway  in  tbe  twelfth  century,  let  \is  sec 
where  tbe  Greenland  colony  comes  Into  tbe 
contemporary  picture.  We  have  seen  that 
King  Olav  sent  a  Catholic  priest  to  Green- 
land with  Lelf  Erlckson  before  he  discovered 
Vlnland  in  tbe  year  1000.  By  1112  Greenland 
already  received  its  first  visiting  bishop.  By 
then  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  west  of 
Greenland  was  already  so  well  known  to  tbe 
Church  that  tbe  Icelandic  annals  record 
that  Bishop  Erik  Gnup§son,  upon  bis  visit 
to  the  Greenland  parish,  sailed  on  from 
there  expressly  to  visit  Leif  Erickson's  dis- 
covery, Vlnland.  Shortly  after  bis  visit,  tbe 
colony  on  Greenland  sent  shiploads  of  walrus 
tusks,  furs,  and  a  live  polar  t>ear  to  King 
Sigiird  of  Norway,  with  a  request  for  a 
permanent  bishop  on  Greenland. 

The  King  immediately  granted  tbe  re- 
quest and  from  1126,  prior  to  tbe  king's 
personal  pilgrimage  to  tbe  Holy  Land,  tbe 
Greenland  colony  bad  their  own  resident 
bishop.  Not  long  after  they  even  bad  two, 
since  the  Norse  farms  and  churches  on  west 
Greenland  were  spread  over  vast  distances. 
Tbe  Vatican  was  of  course  fully  aware  of 
their  Christian  Greenland  parishes.  Tet  tbe 
geographical  Isolation  of  tbe  Norse  colonies 
on  Greenland  from  tbe  rest  of  the  Catholic 
world  on  tbe  European  side  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  could  not  avoid  certain  ritual  prob- 
lems to  arise. 

Tbe  Papal  decree  forbade  Cbrlstlan  matri- 
monies closer  than  seven  generations  apart, 
but  tbe  Greenland  colony  was  so  young  and 
small  that  closer  intermarriage  was  hard  to 
avoid.  Envoys  from  Norway  therefore  went 
expreaaly  to  Some  to  ask  Pope  Alexander  m 


for  a  dispensation.  It  was  explained  that 
twelve  days  rough  sailing  were  needed  if 
the  Greenland  men  had  to  go  abroad  In 
search  of  Cbrlstlan  wives.  Pope  Alexander 
consented  to  let  tbe  Norwegian  archbishop 
give  permission  for  marriages  as  close  as  tbe 
fifth  generation  in  special  cases. 

Tbe  sacraments  requiring  bread  and  wine 
caused  further  problems  in  an  Arctic  area 
where  neither  grain  nor  grapes  grew.  The 
Greenland  parish  therefore  next  sent  a  re- 
quest to  Rome  for  permission  to  substitute 
meat  or  other  available  food  for  bread,  and 
beer  or  fermented  crowberry  Juice  for  wine. 
But  Pope  Gregorius  personally  Interferred 
with  a  letter  to  the  Norwegian  archbishop 
in  1237,  where  he  Insisted  that  bis  Green- 
land parish  should  at  least  maintain  tbe  use 
of  bread  In  the  sacraments. 

Later  again  In  1276  Pope  John  XXI  wrote 
a  refusal  to  a  request  from  the  Norwegian 
archbishop  who  then  tried  to  be  released 
from  bis  recently  Imposed  duty  of  personally 
having  to  sail  all  tbe  way  to  Greenland  to 
collect  the  crusaders  tax  from  the  bishops 
on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  not  until 
1279  did  Pope  Nicolas  III  allow  the  Nor- 
wegian archbishop  to  send  an  attorney  In 
his  own  place  on  the  long  and  hazardous 
voyage.  Three  years  later  the  attorney  was 
back  in  Norway,  and  the  archbishop  again 
wrote  the  Pope  that  tbe  Greenland  parish 
was  poor  except  in  skins  and  walrus  tusks, 
which  had  scant  value  as  crusaders  tax.  The 
Pope  however  did  not  yield  on  tbe  tax  im- 
posed on  Greenland,  and  in  a  letter  of  1282 
be  Insisted  that  this  Norwegian  colony  on 
the  other  side  of  tbe  Atlantic  should  con- 
tinue to  pay  tbe  crusaders'  tax,  but  in  Tiat- 
uTolia,  which  the  Church  then  could  sell  In 
Norway. 

The  Vatican  never  abandoned  its  Interests 
in  the  Arctic  colony  on  Greenland  as  long 
as  people  were  living  there.  And  Norsemen 
were  living  on  Greenland  until  shortly  after 
Columbus  set  sail  for  America.  Around  tbe 
year  1500  there  were  still  some  settlers  left, 
but  the  colony  was  now  in  strong  decline. 
Ehiring  the  early  sixteenth  century  the  last 
of  tbe  many  farms  was  deserted,  and  the 
former  so  prosperous  colony  turned  Into  a 
maze  of  ruins.  Nobody  has  ever  discovered 
why.  Pests,  famines,  climatic  changes,  at- 
tempts to  move  to  richer  pastures  in  Ameri- 
can Indian  territories  are  among  the  many 
possibilities  suggested.  Among  tbe  more 
plausible  opinions  is  tbe  theory  that  the 
peaceful  Greenland  descendants  of  the  once 
fierce  VilUngs  might  well  have  been  exter- 
minated completely  by  the  English  pirates 
who  were  known  to  harass  the  unprotected 
Greenland  colony  at  that  time.  In  England 
the  existence  of  tbe  Greenland  settlement 
was  so  well  known  that  in  1432  a  treaty 
was  reached  between  the  Norwegian  and 
EIngllsh  kings  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  E^nglisb 
pirates  from  raiding  tbe  remote  but  Chris- 
tian Norwegian  colony. 

The  unfortunate  arrival  of  Eurcqjean  pi- 
rates In  the  Davis  Strait  between  America 
and  Greenland  in  tbe  decades  prior  to  Col- 
umbus' voyage  shows  that  tbe  knowledge  of 
the  local  settlements  had  by  then  spread  to 
common  people  outside  Norway  and  the  Vat- 
ican. Literate  Europeans  had  had  access  to 
this  geograplilcal  knowledge  for  four  hundred 
years,  even  tbe  discovery  of  Vlnland  had 
been  preserved  on  written  record  since  about 
the  year  1070  by  tbe  German  Historian  Adam 
of  Bremen  in  his  Geography  of  the  Northern 
Lands.  The  gradual  entry  into  the  limelight 
of  the  isolated  Greenland  colony  brought 
them  more  problems  than  blessings,  as  shown 
by  a  Papal  letter  to  tbe  two  Etsbc^s  on  Ice- 
land. In  the  letter,  dispatched  in  tbe  year 
1448,  Pope  Nicholas  V  refers  to  tbe  pirate 
raids  on  Greenland  with  tbe  following  words: 

"From  the  nearby  pagan  coasts  came  thirty 
years  ago  a  fleet  of  barbarians  v;hicb  attacked 
tne  local  people  in  a  cnini  assault,  and  thus 
by   fire   and   sword   destroyed    their    native 


country  with  its  sacred  buildings,  with  the 
result  that  only  nine  parish  churches  re- 
mained since  they  are  said  to  be  those  moet 
remote  and  least  accessible  due  to  steep  cliffs. 
Tbe  pitiful  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  par- 
ticularly those  who  were  considered  strong 
and  fit  enough  to  assume  tbe  unremitting 
burdens  of  slavery,  tbe  tyrants  carried  away 
as  prisoners  to  their  own  country.  But,  as 
also  added  in  tbe  accusations,  in  tbe  course 
of  time  most  of  them  have  come  back  from 
their  aforesaid  captivity  to  their  own  homes, 
and  have  here  and  there  repaired  the  ruins 
of  their  houses.  Therefore  they  are  now  long- 
ing to  re-establish  and  extend  the  divine 
services." 

Although  far  away,  the  Christian  world 
kept  track  of  the  Greenland  parish  as  long  as 
it  lasted.  As  the  fifteenth  century  drew  to- 
wards its  end,  the  Vatican  had  learned  that 
the  survivors  on  Greenland  were  now  so  poor 
that  they  mainly  subsisted  on  milk  and  dried 
fish.  This  statement  in  a  last  Papal  letter 
concerning  Greenland  was  written  In  1492, 
the  very  year  when  Columbus  set  sail  for 
America.  The  trans-Atlantic  voyages  of  the 
Norsemen  were  accordingly  not  yet  forgotten 
in  the  Mediterranean  world  when  Columbus 
embarked  on  bis  historic  enterprise. 

Is  there  any  connection?  Or  was  Columbus 
ignorant  of  the  regular  sailings  of  Norwegian 
and  Icelandic  farmers,  merchants,  priests, 
monks,  nuns,  and  bishops,  as  well  as  occa- 
sional English  pirates,  across  the  northern 
section  of  tbe  ocean  be  himself  was  planning 
to  cross? 

Columbus  was  more  than  an  intrepid  and 
courageous  sailor.  Above  all,  he  was  a  brilliant 
organizer,  and,  far  from  being  an  Imprudent 
and  neglected  adventurer,  he  was  a  very 
learned  geographer  for  his  time.  He  was  very 
close  to  tbe  Catholic  Church,  and  be  was 
certainly  thoroughly  familiar  with  everything 
tbe  Vatican  knew  about  Its  own  Cbrlstlan 
parishes  in  Europe  and  overseas.  There  is  an 
emphasis  in  every  biography  on  Columbus  on 
how  carefully  be  proceeded  witb  research  and 
Inquiries  before  he  set  off  on  his  ocean  cross- 
ing. He  never  failed  to  gather  Information 
on  currents,  drifts,  castaways,  and  discoveries 
during  bis  early  travels  along  tbe  Atlantic 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally accepted  that  be  personally  went  to 
Iceland,  although  Columbus'  own  son  claims 
in  writing  that  be  did  so,  but  it  is  at  least 
historically  documented  that  be  maintained 
contact  with  some  of  tbe  most  learned  men 
both  In  England  and  in  Rome  to  gain  geo- 
graphical Information  useful  for  his  calcula- 
tions m  a  period  when  both  England  and 
Rome  were  Involved  in  diplomatic  and  reli- 
gious relations  with  Norway  concernmg  the 
fate  of  the  dwindling  Greenland  colony.  He 
could  not  have  avoided  to  have  learned  of  its 
existence. 

Only  when  we  admit  that  Columbus  was 
no  more  ignorant  of  the  exact  position  of 
Greenland  than  was  tbe  sovereign  of  bis  own 
church  or  tbe  English  pirates  does  his  pre- 
meditated discovery  of  tropic  America  become 
meaningful  and  worthy  of  merit  for  truly 
intelligent  planning  and  correct  calculations. 
Columbus  did  not  imitate  tbe  Norsemen 
either  in  sailing  directions  or  in  discovery. 
He  set  out  on  a  wholly  Independent  mission 
based  entirely  on  bis  own  most^  remarkable 
calculations. 

Columbus  contested  the  religious  teach- 
ings of  his  time  only  on  one  i>olnt:  be  was 
convinced  that  tbe  world  was  round.  Al- 
though tbe  Church  in  the  fifteenth  century 
still  tried  to  preserve  tbe  concept  of  a  fiat 
earth.  Its  spherical  form  bad  been  recognized 
since  tbe  time  of  the  early  Greek  astrono- 
mers, who  had  even  come  amazingly  close  to 
an  exact  calculation  of  the  earth's  diameter, 
about  24,000  miles.  These  classical  Greek  re- 
sults based  on  astronomical  observations 
were  well  known  to  scholars  in  Coliunbus' 
time,  but  although  Columbus  on  one  band 
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accepted  Ptolemy's  view  of  a  spherical  earth 
be  doubted  on  tbe  other  hand  tbe  astro- 
nomical calculations  of  Its  size.  Colvm[ibus 
was  no  astronomer  himself,  and  therefore 
must  have  had  some  particular  geographical 
reason  for  bis  firm  conviction  that  the  earth 
was  only  about  a  fifth  of  tbe  size  so  correctly 
figured  out  by  the  ancient  Greelcs.  This  enor- 
mous miscalculation  of  Columbus,  which, 
after  all,  led  blm  directly  to  his  merited  suc- 
cess, can  only  be  explained  by  his  awareness 
of  the  Norse  oversea  discoveries  and  his  di- 
rect use  of  their  longitude  as  a  base  and  pivot 
for  his  own  remarkable  calculations.  In  other 
words,  unless  the  Norse  oversea  discoveries 
are  taken  Into  account,  we  shall  never  un- 
derstand tbe  greatness  of  Columbus  and  the 
reason  for  bis  success. 

European  expansion  overseas  prior  to  Co- 
lumbus bad  first  gone  westwards  to  Green- 
land and  next  eastwards  to  Asia,  leaving  col- 
onists In  both  areas  that  maintained  com- 
mercial and  religious  relations  with  Europe. 
Like  all  his  contemporaries,  Columbus  be- 
lieved In  the  existence  of  only  one  big  world 
ocean.  Accordingly,  on  tbe  other  side  of  this 
one  and  tbe  same  ocean  were  Greenland  to 
the  north  and  India  to  the  south.  Marco 
Polo,  like  Colvunbus  from  Northern  Italy  but 
living  two  centuries  before  him,  bad  ex- 
plored tbe  coasts  of  distant  Asia,  and  sub- 
sequently, with  Important  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese trading  posts  In  Indonesia,  the  Eu- 
ropeans of  Columbl  time  were  well  familiar 
with  tbe  fact  that  Asia  extended  Into  sub- 
arctic regions  In  a  northeasterly  direction. 
Since  Greenland  and  Asia  were  both  believed 
to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  ocean.  It 
would  follow  logically  that  one  represented 
the  northern  extremity  of  tbe  other,  particu- 
larly since  Marco  Polo's  Asia  ran  on  uninter- 
ruptedly northeastwards  with  the  very  same 
course  as  the  one  reappearing  In  Lelf  Eric- 
son's  coasts  In  the  sub-arctic.  It  would  seem 
highly  logical  to  assume  that  the  two  coast- 
lines would  meet. 

Columbus  reached  America  on  tbe  very  day 
and  m  tbe  very  place  he  had  expected  to 
reach  Asia.  Since  the  Pacific  alone  spans  half 
the  globe,  he  had  only  sailed  one  fifth  of  the 
distance  to  India,  yet  he  reached  land  exactly 
as  he  had  anticipated.  In  spite  of  his  three 
successful  voyjiges  across  the  Atlantic,  Co- 
lumbus died  in  tbe  conviction  that  he  had 
crossed  tbe  one  and  only  world  ocean  and 
reached  India.  Due  to  this  confusion  the 
Caribbean  Islands  are  still  known  as  the 
West  Indies  and  the  American  aborigines, 
termed  Skrelllngs  by  the  Norwegians,  have 
forever  become  Indians  although  India  lies 
as  far  away  as  at  all  possible:  on  tbe  very 
antepode. 

What  could  make  Coliunbus  so  sure  of 
finding  land  exactly  where  he  found  America? 
Only  a  firm  convlctl^i  that  Asia  ran  on  as  a 
continuation  of  the  North  Atlantic  settle- 
ments of  the  Norsemen.  Only  the  image  of 
Marco  Polo's  Asia  as  a  southwestward  exten- 
sion of  Lief  Erlcson's  Vlnland  would  give 
Columbus  the  vision  of  a  tiny  world  which 
he  had  when  he  first  sailed  Into  the  Atlantic 
and  which  be  retained  until  tbe  day  of  his 
death.  And  only  if  be  knew  the  distance  and 
direction  to  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
Atlantic  as  well  as  did  the  merchant  sailors 
from  Norway  or  the  pirates  from  England, 
would  he  be  able  to  project  tbe  longitude  of 
the  mainland  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic as  correctly  as  be  did  before  bis  first 
voyage. 

Columbus'  later  travel  companion,  the  fa- 
mous chronicler  Las  Casas,  stressed  that  be- 
fore his  departure  Columbus  was  so  sure  of 
the  position  of  the  lands  he  was  heading  for 
a",  if  he  had  them  "in  his  own  room".  Also 
some  of  the  sailors  from  the  first  voyage  wit- 
nessed that  Columbus  had  assvu-ed  them  be- 
forehand that  after  sailing  only  eight  him- 
dred  Spanish  miles  they  could  expect  to  find 
land,  which  they  did.  Columbus  consistently 
followed  the  28th  northern  parallel,  tbe  lati- 


tude of  Florida,  which  would  have  brought 
blm  far  north  of  any  landfall  In  India  or 
Indonesia.  Yet  he  was  so  sure  of  this  course 
that  be  bluntly  refused  to  turn  south-south- 
west as  demanded  by  despairing  officers  and 
crew  who  claimed  to  have  detected  indica- 
tions of  land  in  that  direction.  As  shown  by 
Columbus'  own  Journal,  against  the  brewing 
threat  of  mutiny,  and  by  keeping  a  double 
log  to  cheat  his  own  companions  to  believe 
they  were  not  so  far  away  from  home,  he  in- 
sisted that  no  other  course  would  bring  them 
to  firm  land  as  fast  as  the  one  be  was  making 
them  steer.  A  brief  deviation  to  avoid  open 
revolt  led  by  bis  second  In  command  showed 
Columbus  to  be  right.  And  on  October  11, 
1492,  when  his  exhausted  crew  began  to  give 
up  all  hope,  and  the  coast  of  India  was  still 
four  times  as  far  away  as  the  distance  cov- 
ered, Columbus  declared  that  land  wovild  be 
discovered  tbe  next  day.  Land  was  discovered 
tbe  next  day:  an  Island  In  front  of  Florida 
with  tbe  myriad  of  Islands  and  the  continent 
of  the  Skrelllngs  blocking  further  passage 
close  behind. 

Columbus  had  something  to  sell  when  he 
talked  tbe  Catholic  Majesties  In  Spain  Into 
financing  this  costly  enterprise.  The  mere 
idea  that  the  world  was  round  was  age  old 
and  would  have  been  accepted  or  rejected  by 
tbe  advisors  of  the  Spanish  court  prior  to 
tbe  visit  of  Columbus.  He  needed  more  to 
offer  to  get  from  the  war-ridden  rulers  of 
Spain  what  they  would  never  have  offered  a 
foreign  sailor  from  Genova  if  he  came  empty- 
banded  without  some  trump  card.  What  he 
asked  for  and  received  were  three  fully 
equipped  ships;  a  bundred-and-twenty-man 
crew  Including  noblemen,  civil  servants,  and 
soldiers:  the  cash  payment  of  2,000,000 
maravedis;  the  status  as  a  Spanish  noble; 
tbe  rank  of  Grand  Admiral  of  tbe  Seas;  the 
power  of  Viceroy  and  Irremovable  Governor 
of  all  the  Islands  and  firm  land  be  himself 
and  anybody  else  In  tbe  future  would  dis- 
cover and  conquer  In  tbe  ocean;  and  the  as- 
surance that  all  these  honors  were  to  be  In- 
herited by  his  first-bom  son  from  generation 
to  generation.  This  tremendous  price,  listed 
In  Columbus'  own  speech  dictated  "In 
Nomine  Domini  Nostri  Jhesu  Christi"  for 
presentation  to  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain,  shows  l^est  of  all  that  the 
foreigner  from  Genova  bad  more  to  sell  than 
mere  eloquence. 

What  Columbus  sold  could  have  been 
sold  by  any  other  explorer  of  bis  time,  but 
be  did  It,  and  we  all  know  the  story  of  Co- 
lumbl egg.  It  was  not  a  lucky  strike,  but  an 
Inquisitive  mind,  conscientious  preparations, 
and  logical  calculations  that  crowned  Co- 
lumbus' great  enterprise  with  success.  Those 
who  try  to  belittle  tbe  importance  of  the 
early  Norwegian  discoveries  for  the  sub- 
sequent outcome  of  Columbus'  endeavoiu's 
Inadvertently  render  blm  an  111  and  unfair 
service.  If  he  did  not  know  alx>ut  tbe  south- 
westward-running  coast  of  Vlnland,  he 
would  have  been  an  Irresponsible  expedition 
leader  who  equipped  his  vessels  with  only 
one-fifth  of  tbe  provisions  needed  and  who 
lured  them  on  Into  certain  death  by  falsfylng 
his  log  to  keep  them  deceived.  Columbus, 
however,  died  In  the  honest  belief  that  India 
was  exactly  as  close  to  Europe  as  be  bad  said 
In  advance.  It  Is  most  remarkable  and 
thought-compelling  that  this  firm  belief 
made  him  modify  his  view  that  tbe  world  was 
round  before  be  died.  Since  he  knew  that  the 
Journey  to  India  was  much  longer  for  those 
who  sailed  in  the  opposite  direction  around 
the  southern  hemisphere,  he  came  to  a 
strange  conclusion  as  to  the  earth's  shape 
after  bis  third  and  final  voyage  to  America. 
He  wrote : 

"I  find  that  It  Is  not  as  round  as  It  Is  de- 
scribed, but  It  Is  shaped  like  a  pear,  which 
Is  round  everywhere  except  near  the  stalk 
where  It  projects  strongly;  or  Is  like  a  very 
round  ball  with  something  like  a  woman's 


nipple  In  one  place,  and  this  projecting  part 
Is  highest  and  the  one  nearest  heaven." 

Columbus  has  been  scorned  for  this  seem- 
ingly absurd  Idea  coming  from  one  who  Is 
commonly  celebrated  for  showing  tbrougb 
action  that  the- earth  was  globular.  His  con- 
clusion was  quite  meaningful,  even  logical. 
If  we  l}ear  In  mind  that  he  thought  the 
Viking  settlements  represented  tbe  northern 
part  of  Asia.  Columbus  believed  be  had  come 
all  the  long  way  to  the  spice  Islands  east 
of  India  by  sailing  a  shorter  way  across  tbe 
"upper"  northern  part  of  a  pear-shaped 
world  than  what  was  otherwise  needed  to 
reach  these  far  Islands  for  those  who  had 
gone  there  by  way  of  the  "lower"  southern 
hemisphere. 

Only  when  we  give  the  Norse  discoverers  of 
Greenland  and  North  America  the  credit  they 
deserve  does  Columbus  emerge  In  tbe  correct 
perspective,  not  as  a  reckless  navigator  who 
acctdently  happened  to  hit  upon  America  be- 
cause It  blocked  his  progress  to  India,  but 
because  be  had  combined  creative  Imagina- 
tion with  keen  scholarship  and  available 
information  to  plan  a  search  for  a  coast 
which  was  found  where  it  was  supposed  to  be. 

Those  of  us  of  Norwegian  descent  who 
this  year  celebrate  trans-Atlantic  ties  in 
historic  perspective  have  the  right  to  take 
special  pride  In  our  heritage,  for.  If  we 
exclude  tbe  aboriginal  Skrelllngs,  It  gives 
us  priority  in  contacts  with  American  soil. 
Let  us  in  all  fairness  admit,  however,  that 
the  Skrelllngs  bad  reached  America  before 
Columbus  and  before  the  Vikings,  tbe  first 
of  them  probably  coming  by  foot  from  Asia 
into  Alaska  in  an  extremely  remote  period. 
But  tbe  first  European  men  and  women  to 
set  foot  ashore,  tbe  first  baby  of  European 
parentage  to  be  tx>rn  in  America,  tbe  first 
livestock  to  be  landed,  and  tbe  first  Cbrlstlan 
baptisms  In  tbe  New  World,  were  all  the 
result  of  early  Norwegian  expansion.  It  began 
with  Kmg  Olav  Trygvason  dispatching  an 
organized  and  duly  recorded  Christian  mis- 
sion across  the  Atlantic  five  centuries  before 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  did  tbe 
same. 

This  year  we  are  celebrating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  permanent  Norwegian  settling 
in  the  United  States.  Next  year  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  United  States  will  be  cele- 
brated. In  17  years  it  will  be  time  to  celebrate 
tbe  landing  of  Columbus  In  tbe  south,  and 
only  8  years  later  the  millennial  Jubilee  for 
Leif  Erlcson's  landing  In  tbe  north. 

In  this  country  no  one  citizen  has  tbe 
right  to  feel  superior  to  his  compatriots  for 
bis  heritage,  it  is  up  to  each  person  to  build 
a  platform  for  himself  and  bis  bouse.  But 
those  of  you  who  have  Norwegian  blood  In 
your  veins  have  historic  Xi^B  that  should 
give  you  pride  and  confidence  \n  your  moral 
rights  to  feel  truly  at  home  In  a  world  found 
and  utilized  by  your  ancestors  In  a  period 
when  no  other  European  nation  had  yet 
ventured  to  cross  what  was  considered  the 
one  and  only  world  ocean. 


BUSING 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
events  again  demonstrate  that  consid- 
erable confusion  still  surrounds  the  issue 
of  busing  pursuant  to  a  court  order.  Al- 
most d?ilv  we  hear  the  opponents  of 
busing  criticizing  Federal  Judges  for  or- 
dering "busing  to  achieve  a  racial  bsJ- 
ance"  or  charging  that  busing  does  not 
result  in  quality  education.  These  criti- 
cisms indicate  that  too  many  Americans 
still  do  not  understand  the  law  regarding 
busing  and  the  role  of  the  Federal  courts 
in  interpreting  and  implementing  the 
law. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  prepared  an  arti- 
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cle  for  the  Boston  Olobe  which  discusses 
equal  educational  opportunity  and  qual- 
ity education  and  the  respective  respon- 
sibilities of  public  officials  in  attaining 
these  Important  goals.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  tuiicle  with  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  uinanlmous  consent  Uiat  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcori), 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Olobe,  Oct.  10,  1975] 

Eai7A]:,  Oppobtpnitt  Ib  CotJ«T  Conckrn 

For  more  tban  two  decades  the  law  of  the 
land  has  been  Indelibly  clear:  segregation  of 
public  schools  by  official  act  is  a  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  unanimously  affirmed  this 
fundamental  doctrine.  Yet,  too  many  Ameri- 
cans stiU  do  not  understand  the  law  and 
the  role  of  the  Federal  courts  In  Interpret- 
ing and  Implementing  the  law.  And  nowhere 
Is  this  more  true  than  In  the  area  of  court- 
ordered  busing. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  lack  of  under- 
standing is  Irresponsible  and  self-serving  po- 
Utlcal  rhetoric  which  has  so  distorted  the 
Issue  of  busing  that  many  people  continue 
to  react  emotionally  and  to'loee  sight  of  the 
facts. 

Therefore.  I  think  a  reexamination  of  the 
facts  Is  in  order.  Such  reexamination  reveals 
two  Important  points. 

First,  Federal  courts  do  not  arbitrarily 
order  the  use  of  busing.  Courts  respond  only 
to  violations  of  law.  They  do  not.  as  some  ex- 
ponents of  busing  maintain,  order  busing  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance.  The  sole  reason 
for  Federal  desegregation  orders  in  Bos- 
ton and  in  other  cities  is  that  official  gov- 
ernment actions  have  violated  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  school  children. 

If  elected  public  officials,  charged  with  the 
public  tnist,  had  exercised  their  legal  re- 
sponsibilities, these  cities  would  not  now 
be  under  court  order.  It  Is  the  deliberate  seg- 
regation of  public  school  systems  by  public 
officials,  not  the  decisions  of  Federal  Judges, 
which  has  caused  busing. 

Second,  busing  is  not  a  remedy  designed 
primarily  to  Improve  the  quality  of  a  child's 
education.  Bather  It  Is  a  remedy  designed  to 
assure  every  child  an  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. This  point  is  widely  misunder- 
stood. Certainly,  quality  education  Is  a  legiti- 
mate, and  necessary  concern,  but  It  Is  not 
the  reason  for  desegregation. 

For  the  Constitution  demands  not  quality 
education  but  equal  educational  opportunity. 
Quality  education  is  a  matter  of  local,  state, 
and  Federal  policy;  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity Is  a  matter  of  constitutional  law. 

And  the  law  Is  clear:  equal  educational 
opportunity  cannot  be  achieved  through  sep- 
arate educational  opportunity.  ".  .  .  In  the 
field  of  public  education,"  the  Supreme  Court 
held  In  1964,  "the  doctrine  of  'separate  but 
equal'  has  no  place.  Separate  educational 
facilities  are  inherently  unequal." 

Yet  some  20  years  later  the  "separate  but 
equal"  doctrine  seems  to  be  re-emerging, 
partlciilarly  among  liberals,  under  the  rubric 
of  quality  education.  But  if  my  years  In  pub- 
lic life  have  taught  me  anything,  it  is  that 
nothing  In  this  nation  Is  separate  and  equal. 
And  nothing  could  be  worse  for  our  country 
and  our  children  than  the  resurrection  of 
this  Immoral  and  Illegal  doctrine. 

Reflection  on  these  points  iUimilnates  the 
problem  In  Boston  as  well  as  the  problem  In 
other  cities  undergoing  court-ordered  biislng. 
These  public  school  systems  have  suffered  for 
many  years  from  both  segregation  and  poor 
educational  quality,  the  former  by  design, 
the  latter  by  negligence.  The  Federal  district 


courts  are  trying  to  remedy  the  first  griev- 
ance, using  busing  as  a  tool  of  last  resort. 
Public  officials  must  remedy  the  lack  of  edu- 
cational quality. 

In  Boston  some  officials  seem  imwllllng  to 
acknowledge  the  poor  quality  of  the  public 
school  system.  They  seem  unwilling  to  admit 
that  the  schools  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate over  many  years,  that  the  drop-out 
rate  for  both  black  and  white  children  is 
staggering,  that  less  than  30  percent  of  Bos- 
ton's high  school  graduates  go  on  to  college. 

It  Is  then  to  the  further  credit  of  the 
court  that  the  Phase  2  desegregation  order 
includes  innovative,  long-term  remedies  to 
end  this  shameful  neglect,  most  notably  the 
development  of  magnet  schools  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  area's  many  excellent  col- 
leges and  universities.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
And  furthermore.  It  Is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  courts. 

Because  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  have  shirked  their  responsibility 
to  desegregate  public  school  systems,  the 
courts  have  been  required  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  school  children.  But  the 
courts  cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
guarantee  quality  education.  Only  public  of- 
ficials can  provide  that. 

Desegregation  remedies,  Including  busing, 
can  ensure  equal  educational  opportunities, 
but  only  a  massive  and  united  effort  by  local, 
state  and  Federal  governments  can  ensure 
that  these  opportunities  will  be  superior  In 
quality. 


GENOCIDE   CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  prides  itself  on  its  position 
of  world  leadership.  We  rank  No.  1 
in  various  competitive  categories:  Arms 
production,  GNP,  trade,  scientific  and 
technological  advances,  to  name  but  a 
few.  We  have  one  of  the  highest  living 
standards  in  the  world,  based  on  eco- 
nomic and  technological  factors.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  statistics  are 
meaningless  without  a  basic  belief  in 
human  freedom  and  dignity  and  a  will- 
ingness to  stand  firmly  behind  such 
principles. 

As  we  have  expanded  from  a  small  re- 
public to  an  internationally  minded  in- 
dustrial one,  we  have  not  been  afraid  to 
involve  ourselves  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe  in  defense  efforts,  trade,  and  peace- 
keeping. But  where  are  we  when  it  comes 
to  making  commitments  to  preserve  hu- 
man rights?  While  we  have  been  instru- 
mental in  drafting  various  conventions 
based  on  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  when  it  comes  to  enact- 
ment of  specific  proposals  the  United 
States  has  been  deficient.  The  Senate 
ratified  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  Con- 
vention but  has  failed  to  take  action  on 
several  others,  chiefly  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

At  a  time  when  the  Vietnam  War  has 
severely  challenged  our  claim  to  moral 
leadership  in  the  world,  we  must  resume 
our  lead  in  assuring  peace  and  freedom 
for  all  mankind.  The  first  step  in  this 
process  is  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Such  ratification  would  not  only  im- 
prove our  standing  in  the  world  com- 
munity, but  it  would  also  inject  a  re- 
newed energy  into  the  spirit  of  a  people, 
here  at  home,  who  have  survived  the 
traumatic  upheavals  of  Watergate  and 
Vietnam. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RESPONSE  TO 
THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FOOD 
STAMP  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  speech 
last  we^  offered  a  number  of  observa- 
tions about  the  several  food  stamp  re- 
form bills  that  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate.  I  was  pleased  to  note  his 
strong  support  for  the  enactment  of 
meaningful  food  stamp  reform  in  the 
current  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  was,  however,  concerned  about  what 
seems  to  have  been  misinformation  with 
regard  to  certain  features  of  the  admin- 
istration's, bill,  which  I  have  cosponsored 
along  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Coounittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  (Mr.  Talhaoce)  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  committee  (Mr.  Dole).  The 
record  should  be  set  straight  to  clarify 
these  essential  points  * 

First.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  recently  testified  that,  while 
approximately  17  percent  of  the  current 
food  stamp  caseload  would  be  rendered 
Ineligible  by  the  President's  bill,  there 
would  be  approximately  4  percent  added, 
for  a  net  reduction  of  13  percent. 
Thirteen  percent  of  the  current  18.8  mil- 
lion recipients  equals  approximately  2.4 
million  fewer  recipients,  not  the  3.5  mil- 
lion to  6  million  cited  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Meanwhile, 
Increases  in  food  stamp  allotment  would 
be  realized  by  approximately  4.5  million 
recipients,  almost  one-quarter  of  the 
caseload,  under  the  administration's  bill. 

Second.  The  administration's  biU  does 
not  establish  eligibility  below  the  poverty 
level.  On  the  contrary,  it  establishes 
eligibility  at  $1,200  to  $1,500  above  the 
poverty  level,  or  $6,250  for  a  family  of 
four — nonelderly — or  $6,550  for  a  similar 
size  family  containing  at  least  one  elderly 
member. 

Third.  The  President's  bill  does  not 
contain  an  assets  limitation.  While  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  said  he 
intends  to  establish  by  regulation  an 
assets  limit  mirroring  current  limits  in 
the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram, I  personally  feel  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  incorporate  this  in  the  legislation. 
But  we  should  all  understand  that  the 
administration's  bill  has  not  done  so. 

We  all  look  forward  to  the  final  food 
stamp  report  of  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  which  has 
been  reviewing  this  whole  subject  with 
diligence  and  care.  Whatever  its  deci- 
sions, we  should  be  able  to  agree  on  a 
food  stamp  measure  that  reflects  both 
compassion  and  comjnonsense.  We  must 
not  let  our  common  desire  to  provide  aid 
to  the  needy  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  real 
abiises  and  lopholes  in  the  food  stsonp 
program,  as  presently  constituted,  are 
draining  the  Federal  Government's 
resources  away  from  those  who  most  need 
help. 

FEDERAL  PAY  COMPARABILITY 
ALTERNATIVE  PLAN 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 29, 1975,  the  President  of  the  United 
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States  submitted  an  alternative  plan  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970 
which  read  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  PAT  COMPARABILrTT  ALTESNATTVE  PLAN 

In  consideration  of  economic  conditions 
affecting  the  general  welfare,  I  hereby  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  the  following  alternative 
plan,  as  authorized  and  required  by  Section 
5305(c)  (1)  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code: 

"The  adjustments  In  the  rates  of  pay  of 
each  Federal  statutory  pay  system  to  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  appli- 
cable pay  period  that  begins  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1975,  shall  be  limited  to  a  6%  increase 
In  lieu  of  the  overall  average  of  8.66%  deter- 
mined under  the  comparability  procedures 
set  forth  in  Section  3(a)  of  the  Federal  Pay 
ComparabUlty  Act  of  1970   (5  U.S.C.  6305)." 

The  alternative  plan  of  the  President 
was  not  disapproved  by  either  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  and,  there- 
fore, became  effective  with  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or 
after  October  1,  1975. 

In  discharging  my  responsibility  as 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  im- 
der  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  4 
of  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
1970, 1  issued  an  order  on  October  2,  1975 
authorizing  the  same  5 -percent  salary  in- 
crease for  officers  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  order  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  order  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Oeder — U.S.  Senate,  Office  of  the 
PBEsmENT  Pro  Tempore 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
section  4  of  the  Federal  Pay  ComparabUlty 
Act  of  1970,  It  Is  hereby- 
Ordered, 

CONVERSION  ^O    NEW    MULTIPLE 

Section  1.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specified 
In  this  Order  or  unless  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  of  an  employee  whose  com- 
pensation Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  Is  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Order,  the  annual  rate  of 
compensation  of  each  employee  whoee  com- 
pensation Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  is  adjusted  to  that  multiple  of 
$159  which  is  nearest  to  but  not  less  than 
the  rate  such  employee  was  receiving  Imme- 
diately prior  to  October  1, 1975. 

( b )  For  pvirposes  of  this  Order — 

(1)  "employee"  Includes  an  officer  other 
than  a  Senator;  and 

(2)  "annual  rate  of  compensation"  shall 
not  Include  longevity  compensation  author- 
ized by  section  106  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1963,  as  amended. 

hate    increases    for    SPECIFIZa)    POSITIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  annual  rates  of  compensa- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  and  the 
Legislative  Counsel  (as  such  rates  were  in- 
creased by  prior  orders  of  the  President  pro 
tempore)  are  further  Increased  by  6  percent, 
and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $159.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  an  individual 
occupying  a  position  whoee  annual  rate  of 
compensation  is  determined  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time,  by  rea- 
son of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order,  at  an 
annual  rate  in  excess  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  the  annual  rate  In  effect  for  posi- 
tions In  level  m  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  6314  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  or  (2)  an  annual  rate  of  compensation 
which  Is  $1,600  less  than  the  annual  rate  of 
compensation,  which  Is  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  In  effect,  for  Members  of  Congress. 


(b)  The  annual  rates  of  compensation  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  (other  than 
the  present  incumbent)  and  the  Secretary 
for  the  Minority  (as  such  rates  were  Increased 
by  prior  orders  of  the  President  pro  tempore) 
are  further  increased  by  5  percent,  and  as  so 
Increased,  adjusted  to  the  next  higher  mul- 
tiple of  $169.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  an  individual  occupying  a 
position  whose  annual  rate  of  compensation 
is  determined  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  paid  at  any  time,  by  reason  of  the  promul- 
gation of  this  Order,  at  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  in  excess  of  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  $41,600,  or  (2)  at  such  time  as 
such  level  III  Is  increased  to  more  than 
$42,000  but  less  than  $48,000,  an  annual  rate 
of  compensation  in  excess  of  $46,269,  except 
that  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  shall 
not  exceed,  at  any  time,  the  next  lowest  mul- 
tiple of  $159  which  Is  at  least  $500  less  than 
the  annual  rate  of  compensation,  which  Is 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  In  effect,  for  those 
positions  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  (1)  The  maximum  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority 
(as  long  as  that  position  Is  occupied  by  the 
present  incumbent)  (as  such  rate  was  In- 
creased by  prior  orders  of  the  President  pro- 
tempore)  is  further  increased  by  5  percent, 
and  as  so  increased,  adjusted  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $159.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  an  individual 
occupying  a  position  whose  annual  rate  of 
compensation  is  determined  under  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time,  by  reason 
of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order,  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  In  excess  of  either 
of  the  following:  (1)  $41,600,  or  (2)  at  such 
time  as  level  III  is  Increased  to  more  than 
$42,000  but  less  than  $48,000,  an  annual  rate 
of  compensation  in  excess  of  $46,269,  except 
that  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  shall 
not  exceed,  at  any  time,  the  next  lowest 
multiple  of  $159  which  is  at  least  $500  less 
than  the  annual  rate  of  compensation,  which 
Is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  in  effect,  for 
those  positions  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

(2)  The  annual  rates  of  compensation  of 
the  four  Senior  Counsel  in  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  and  the  maximum  an- 
nual rates  of  compensation  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Parliamentarian, 
and  the  Financial  Clerk  (as  such  rates  were 
Increased  by  prior  orders  of  the  President 
pro  tempore)  are  further  increased  by  5  per- 
cent, and  as  so  increased,  adjusted  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $169.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  an  individual 
occupying  a  position  whose  annual  rate  of 
compensation  is  determined  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time,  by  rea- 
son of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order,  at  an 
annual  rate  of  compensation  In  excess  of 
either  of  the  following:  (1)  $41,022.  or  (2) 
at  such  time  as  such  level  III  is  increased  to 
more  than  $42,000  but  less  than  $48,000,  an 
annual  rate  of  compensation  In  excess  of 
$45,792,  except  that  the  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation shall  not  exceed,  at  any  time,  the 
next  lowest  multiple  of  $159  which  Is  at  least 
$1,000  less  than  the  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation, which  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  in 
effect,  for  those  positions  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(d)  (1)  The  maximum  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Chief  Reporter  of  Debates 
(as  such  rate  was  increased  by  prior  orders 
of  the  President  pro  tempore)  is  further  In- 
creased by  5  percent,  and  as  so  Increased, 
adjusted  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
$159.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  an  Individual  occupying  a  posi- 
tion whose  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is 
determined  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  paid  at  any  time,  by  reason  of  the  promul- 
gation of  this  Order,  at  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  in  excess  of  either  of  the  fol- 


lowing: (1)  $38,001,  or  (2)  at  such  time  as 
such  level  III  Is  Increased  to  more  than  $42,- 
000  but  less  than  $48,000,  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  in  excess  of  $43,248,  except 
that  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  shall 
not  exceed,  at  any  time,  the  next  lowest 
miUtlple  of  $169  which  U  at  least  $3,600 
less  than  the  annual  rate  of  compensation, 
which  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  in  effect, 
for  those  positions  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  maximum  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Administrative  Assistant  in 
the  Office  of  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Administrative  Assistant  In  the  Office  of  the 
Minority  Leader  (as  such  rates  were  In- 
creased by  prior  orders  of  the  President  pro 
tempore)  are  further  increased  by  5  per- 
cent, and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $169.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  an  In- 
dividual occupying  a  position  whose  annual 
rate  of  compensation  is  determined  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time, 
by  reason  of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order, 
at  an  annual  rate  of  compensation  In  excess 
of  either  of  the  following:  (1)  $39,909,  or 
(2)  at  such  time  as  such  level  III  Is  In- 
creased to  more  than  $42,000  but  less  than 
$48,000,  an  annual  rate  of  compensation  in 
excess  of  $44,361,  except  that  the  apnual 
rate  of  compensation  shall  not  exceed,  at 
any  time,  the  next  lowest  multiple  of  $169 
which  Is  at  least  $2,500  less  than  the  annual 
rate  of  compensation,  which  Is  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  In  effect,  for  those  positions  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

(3)  The  maximum  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the 
Majority  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the 
Minority  (as  such  rates  were  Increased  by 
prior  orders  of  the  President  pro  tempore) 
are  further  Increased  by  5  percent,  and  as  so 
Increased,  adjusted  to  the  next  higher  multi- 
ple of  $159.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  an  Individual  occupying 
a  position  whoee  annual  rate  of  compensa- 
tion Is  determined  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time,  by  reason  of 
the  promulgation  of  this  Order,  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  in  excess  of  either 
of  the  following:  (1)  $39,432,  or  (2)  at  such 
time  as  such  level  m  Is  Increased  to  more 
than  $42,000  but  less  than  $48,000,  an  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  in  excess  of  $43,- 
884,  except  that  the  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation shall  not  exceed,  at  any  time,  the 
next  lowest  multiple  of  $159  which  is  at 
least  $3,000  less  than  the  annual  rate  of 
compensation,  which  Is  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  In  effect,  for  those  positions  referred  to 
In  subsection   (a)   of  this  section. 

(4)  The  maximum  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  seven  Reporters  of  Debates 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  (as  such 
rates  were  Increased  by  prior  orders  of  the 
President  pro  tempore)  are  further  increased 
by  5  percent,  and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted 
to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $159.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, an  Individual  occupying  a  position 
whose  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  deter- 
mined under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
paid  at  any  time,  by  reason  of  the  promul- 
gation of  this  Order,  at  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  In  excess  of  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  $37,842,  or  (2)  at  such  time  as 
such  level  III  is  Increased  to  more  than 
$42,000  but  less  than  $48,000.  an  annual  rate 
of  compensation  in  excess  of  $42,771.  except 
that  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  shall 
not  exceed,  at  any  time,  the  next  lowest  mul- 
tiple of  $159  which  Is  at  least  $4,000  less  than 
the  annual  rate  of  compensation,  which  Is 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  in  effect,  for  those 
positions  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(6)  The  maximum  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Administrative  Assistant  In 
the  Office  of  the  Majority  Whip  and  the  Ad- 
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mlnlstratlve  Assistant  In  the  Office  of  the 
Minority  Wblp  (as  such  rates  were  Increased 
by  prior  orders  of  the  President  pro  tempore) 
are  further  increased  by  6  percent,  and  as 
so  Increased,  adjitsted  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  %\b9.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph,  an  Individual  oc- 
cupying a  position  whose  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation Is  determined  under  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time,  by 
reason  of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order, 
at  an  annual  rate  of  compensation  In  excess 
of  either  of  the  following:  (1)  »38.956,  or  (2) 
at  such  time  as  such  level  in  Is  Increased  to 
more  than  (42.000  but  less  than  $48,000.  an 
annual  rate  of  compensation  In  excess  of 
•42,463,  except  that  the  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation shall  not  exceed,  at  any  time,  the 
next  lowest  multiple  of  $159  which  Is  at 
least  $4,400  less  than  the  annual  rate  of 
compensation,  which  Is  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  In  effect,  for  those  positions  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(6)  The  maxUnvmi  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Assistant  to  the  Majority 
and  the  Assistant  to  the  Minority  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary,  the  Legislative  As- 
sistant In  the  Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
and  the  Legislative  Assistant  In  the  Office 
of  the  Minority  Leader  (as  such  rates  were 
Increased  by  prior  orders  of  the  President 
pro  tempore)  are  further  increased  by  5 
percent,  and  as  so  Increased,  adjvisted  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $lS6.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  an  In- 
dividual occupying  a  position  whose  annual 
rate  of  compensation  is  determined  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time, 
by  reason  of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order, 
at  an  annual  rate  of  compensation  In  excess 
of  $38,478  until  such  time  as  such  level  m 
Is  Increased  to  more  than  $42,000. 

(7)  The  maximum  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Assistant  Parliamentarian, 
the  Legislative  Clerk,  and  the  Journal 
Clerk  (as  such  rates  were  Increased  by  prior 
orden  of  the  President  pro  tempore)  are 
further  Increased  by  5  percent,  and  as  so 
Increased,  adjusted  to  the  next  higher  mul- 
tiple of  $169.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  an  individual  oc- 
cupying a  position  whose  annual  rate  of 
compensation  is  determined  under  this 
paragr^h  shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time,  by 
reason  of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order, 
at  an  annual  rate  of  compensation  In  excess 
of  $36,411  until  such  time  as  such  level 
m  is  Increased  to  more  than  $42,000. 

(8)  The  maxlmimi  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Assistant  Legislative  Cleric. 
tbe  Administrative  Assistant  In  the  Office 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  the  Deputy 
Sergeant  at  Arms  (as  such  rates  were  in- 
creased by  prior  orders  of  the  President  pro 
tempcMV)  are  txatiivt  Increased  by  5  per- 
cent, and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $159.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  an  in- 
dividual occupying  a  position  whose  annual 
rate  of  compensation  is  determined  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  paid  at  any 
Ume,  by  reason  of  the  promulgation  of  this 
Order,  at  an  annual  rate  of  compensation 
In  excess  of  $36,288  until  such  time  as  such 
level  in  Is  Increased  to  more  than  $42,000. 

(9)  The  maximum  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Curator  of  Art  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Senate  and  the  Editor,  Digest  In 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  (as  such  rates 
were  Increased  by  prior  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tMnpore)  are  further  increased 
by  6  percent,  and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted 
to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $159.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, an  Individual  occupying  'a  position 
vtaoae  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  de- 
termined under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
paid  at  any  time,  by  reason  of  the  promul- 
gation of  this  Order,  at  an  annuial  rate  of 
compensation  In  excess  of  $34,020  until  such 


time  as  such  level  ni  Is  Increased  to  more 
than  $42,000. 

(10)  The  maxlmiun  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Director  of  the  Senate  Re- 
oordlng  Studio  and  the  Postmaster  of  tbe 
Senate  (as  such  rates  were  increased  by 
prior  orders  of  the  President  pro  tempore) 
are  further  increased  by  5  percent,  and  as 
ao  Increased,  adjusted  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $159.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph,  an  Indlvldiial 
occupying  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Senate  Recording  Studio  or  Postmaster  of 
the  Senate,  the  annual  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  which  Is  determined  under  this 
paragraph,  shaU  not  be  paid  at  any  time, 
by  reason  of  the  promulgation  of  this  Or- 
der, at  an  annual  rate  of  compensation  in 
»cess  of  $34,662  or  $33,390.  respectively, 
until  such  time  as  such  level  lU  Is  In- 
creased to  more   than  $42,000. 

CHAPLAIN'S  OPnCE 

Skc.  3.  The  annual  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  Chaplain  and  the  maximum  annual 
rate  of  compensation  for  the  position  of 
secretary  to  the  Chaplain  (as  in  effect  Im- 
mediately prior  to  October  1,  1975)  are 
increased  by  5  percent,  and  as  so  increased, 
adjusted  to  the  next  higher  mvUtlple  of 
$169. 

omcEs  or  the  senate 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  specific  rate  of  compensa- 
tion established  by  law,  as  such  rate  has  been 
Increased  by  or  pursuant  to  law.  for  any  posi- 
tion under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  shall  be  considered  as  the  maximum 
annual  rate  of  compensation  for  that  posi- 
tion. Each  such  maximum  annual  rate  Is 
Increased  by  5  percent,  and  as  so  Increased, 
adjusted  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $159. 

(b)  The  maximum  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  positions  or  clasnee  of  posi- 
tions (other  than  those  positlon-i  referred  co 
In  sections  2  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  Order)  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders,  the  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Whips,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Majority,  and  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Minority  are  Increased  by  5 
percent,  and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to 
the  next  higher  multiple  of  $159. 

(c)  The  following  individuals  are  author- 
ized to  Increase  the  annual  rates  a"  compen- 
sation of  the  employees  specified  by  5  per- 
cent, and  as  so  increased,  adjusted  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $159; 

(1)  the  Vice  President  for  any  employee 
under  his  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  the  Majority  Leader,  the  Minority 
Leader,  the  Majority  Whip,  and  the  Minor- 
ity Whip,  for  any  employee  under  the  Jurlfi- 
dlction  of  that  Leader  or  Whip  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2(d)  of  this  Older) ; 

(3)  the  Majority  Leader,  for  the  Secretary 
for  the  Majority  so  long  as  the  position  is 
occupied  by  the  present  Incumbent  (subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  2  (c)  (1)  of  this 
Order) ; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  for  any 
employee  under  his  Jurisdiction  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2  (c)  (2)  and  (d)  of 
this  Order) ; 

(6)  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  for  any  em- 
ployee under  his  Jurisdiction  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2(d)  of  this  Order); 

(6)  the  Chaplain,  for  his  secretary; 

(7)  the  Legislative  Counsel,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President  pro  tempore,  for 
any  employee  In  that  Office  (other  than  the 
four  Senior  Counsel) ; 

(8)  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Minority,  for  any  emoloyee 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Secretary 
(subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2(d)  of 
this  Order) ;  and 

(9)  the  Capitol  Oulde  Board,  for  the  Chief 
Guide,  the  Assistant  Chief  Oulde,  and  tbe 
Guides  of  the  Capitol  Oulde  Service. 

(d)  The  figure  "$906",  appearing  In  the 


first  sentence  of  section  106(b)  of  tbe  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1963,  as 
amended  (as  provided  In  section  4(d)  of  the 
Order  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  Octo- 
ber 7,  1974),  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
figure  "$964". 

(e)  The  limitation  on  the  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  Im- 
mediately prior  to  October  1,  1975,  with 
respect  to  the  folding  of  speeches  and 
pamphlets  for  the  Senate,  Is  Increased  by  6 
percent.  The  amount  of  such  Increase  shsai 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent. 

COMMITTEE   STAFFS 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priate Act,  1968,  as  amended  (as  modified 
by  this  Order),  and  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Order,  the  chairman  of  any  standing, 
special,  or  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
(Including  the  majority  and  minority  policy 
committees  and  the  conference  majority  and 
conference  minority  of  the  Senate) ,  and  the 
chairman  of  any  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  are  each  authorized  to 
Increase  the  annual  rate  cf  compensation  of 
any  employee  of  the  committee,  or  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  of  which  he  Is  chairman,  by 
6  percent,  and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to 
the  next  higher  multiple  of  $169. 

(b)  (1)  The  figures  "$17,818"  and  "$26,274" 
appearing  In  section  105(e)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  as  amended 
(as  provided  In  section  5(b)  (1)  of  the  Order 
of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  October  7, 
1974),  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  fig- 
ures "$18,762"  and  "$27,666",  respectively. 

(2)  The  maximum  annual  rates  of  "$42,- 
431",  "$44,243",  and  "$46,206"  appearing  In 
such  section  105(e)  (as  provided  In  section 
5(b)(2)  of  such  Order  of  October  7,  1974) 
are  each  further  increased  by  5  percent,  and 
as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $159,  and  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  figures  "$44,679",  "$46,587",  and 
"$48,664",  respectively. 

(3)  (A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  any  In- 
dividual occupying  a  position  on  tbe  staff  of 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
majority  or  minority  policy  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  which  any  such  rate  applies  or 
to  any  position  to  which  such  rate  was  made 
applicable  by  section  106  of  title  I  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1976, 
shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time  at  an  annual 
rate  In  excess  of  $35,776,  $37,624,  or  $39,909, 
respectively,  as  long  as  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  positions  In  level  in  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  6314  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  is  $42,000. 

.  (B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  when  the 
annual  rate  for  such  level  m  Is  Increased  to 
more  than  $42,000,  but  less  than  $48,000,  an 
Individual  occupying  a  position  on  the  staff 
of  any  such  committee  (I)  to  which  the 
rate  "$44,679 '  applies  shall  not  be  paid  at 
any  time  at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of  $40,- 
645,  (11)  to  which  the  rate  "$46,587"  applies 
shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time  at  an  annual 
rate  In  excess  of  $42,612,  and  (111)  to  which 
the  rate  "$48,664"  applies  shall  not  be  paid 
at  any  time  at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of 
$45,166.  except  that  the  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation shall  not  exceed,  at  any  time,  the 
next  lowest  multiple  of  $169  which  Is  at  least 
$1,700  less  than  the  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation, which  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
In  effect,  for  those  positions  referred  to  in 
section  2(a)  of  this  Order. 

(4)  (A)  Notwithstanding  tbe  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  any  indi- 
vidual occupying  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
any  special  or  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  conference  majority  and  conference 
minority  of  the  Senate  to  which  any  such 
rate  applies  shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time  at 
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an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  $35,776,  $37,534, 
or  $39,432,  respectively,  as  long  as  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  in  such  level 
III  is  $42,000. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  tbe  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  when  the 
annual  rate  for  such  level  ni  Is  Increased  to 
more  than  $42,000,  but  less  than  $48,000.  an 
individual  occupying  a  position  on  the  staff 
of  any  such  committee  (1)  to  which  the  rate 
"$44,679"  applies  shall  not  be  paid  at  any 
time  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  $39,909, 
(II)  to  which  the  rate  "$46,587"  applies  shall 
not  be  paid  at  any  time  at  an  annual  rate  In 
excess  of  $41,976,  and  (111)  to  which  the 
rate  "$48,654"  applies  shall  not  be  paid  at  any 
time  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  $44,520, 
except  that  the  annual  rate  of  compensation 
shall  not  exceed,  at  any  time,  the  next  lowest 
multiple  of  $159  which  is  at  least  $2,300  less 
than  the  annual  rate  of  compensation,  which 
is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  In  effect,  for 
those  positions  referred  to  in  section  2(a)  of 
this  Order. 

(5)  (A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  any  In- 
dividual occupjrlng  a  position  on  the  staff 
of  any  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress  whose 
funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  which  any  such  rate  applies  shall 
not  be  paid  at  any  time  at  an  annual  rate 
In  excess  of  $35,775,  $36,729,  or  $37,842,  re- 
spectively, as  long  as  the  annual  Bate  of 
basic  pay  for  positions  In  such  level  in  is 
$42,000. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  when  the 
annual  rate  for  such  level  ni  is  Increased 
to  more  than  $42,000,  but  less  than  $48,000, 
an  individual  occupying  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  any  such  Joint  committee  (1)  to 
which  the  rate  "$44,679"  applies  shall  not 
be  paid  at  any  time  at  an  annual  rate  in 
excess  of  $39,909,  (11)  to  which  the  rate 
"$46,687"  applies  shall  not  be  paid  at  any 
time  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  $41,817, 
and  (ill)  to  which  the  rate  "$48,654"  applies 
shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time  at  an  annual 
rate  In  excess  of  $43,884,  except  that  tbe 
annual  rate  of  compensation  shall  not  ex- 
ceed, at  any  time,  the  next  lowest  multiple 
of  $159  which  is  at  least  $3,000  less  than  tbe 
annual  rate  of  compensation,  which  is  now 
or  may  hereafter  be  in  effect,  for  those 
positions  referred  to  in  section  2  (a)  of  this 
Order. 

SEN.\TORS*   OFFICES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  105  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1968,  as  amended  (as 
modified  by  this  Order),  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Order,  each  Senator  Is  au- 
thorized to  increase  the  annual  rate  of 
compensation  of  any  employee  in  his  office 
by  5  percent,  and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted 
to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $159. 

(b)  The  table  contained  in  section  105 
(d)  (1)  of  such  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  read 
as  follows: 

"$413,082  if  the  population  of  his  State 
Is  less  than  2,000,000; 

"$425,484  If  such  population  Is  2,000,000 
but  less  than  3.000.000; 

"$455,376  if  such  population  is  3,000,000 
but  less  than  4.000.000; 

"$493,854  if  such  population  is  4,000,000 
but  less  than  5,000,000; 

"$526,336  If  such  population  is  6,000,000 
but  less  than  7.000.000; 

"$558,408  if  such  population  Is  7,000,000 
but  less  than  9,000,000; 

"$594,342  If  such  population  is  9,000,000 
but  less  than  10,000,000; 

"$022,008  if  such  population  Is  10,000,000 
but  less  than  11.000,000; 

"$658,260  If  such  population  is  11,000,000 
but  less   than   12.000,000; 

"$685,926  if  such  p<9Ulatlon  Is  12,000,000 
but  less  than  13,000,000; 


"$721,224  If  such  population  Is  13,000,000 
but  less  than  15,000.000; 

"$756,622  if  such  population  la  .16,000,000 
but  less  than  17,000,000; 

"$791,820  If  such  population  is  17,000.000 
but  less  than  19,000,000; 

$818,214  if  such  population  is  19,000.000 
but  less  than  21,000,000; 

"$814,608  if  such  population  Is  21,000,000 
or  more.". 

(c)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  106 
(d)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  modified  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  salary  of  an  employee  In  a  Sena- 
tor's office  shall  not  be  fixed  under  this  para- 
graph at  a  rate  less  thsjn  $1,113  per  annum 
or  in  excess  of  $25,440  per  annum  except  that 
(1)  the  salaries  of  five  employees  may  be  fixed 
graph  at  a  rate  less  than  $1,113  per  annum 
and  (11)  the  salary  of  one  employee  must  be 
fixed  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  $46,316  per 
annum.". 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  modification 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
any  individual  occupying  a  position  to  which 
a  rate  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  or  (11)  of 
such  modification  applies  shall  not  be  paid 
at  any  time  at  an  annual  rate  exceeding  $36.- 
729  or  $39,909.  respectively,  as  long  as  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  at  level 
in  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
6314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  $42,000. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  modification 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
if  tbe  annual  rate  for  such  level  III  is  in- 
creased to  more  than  $42,000,  but  less  than 
$48,000,  an  individual  occupying  a  position 
to  which  a  rate  referred  to  in  such  clause  (1) 
or  (11)  applies  shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time, 
by  reaison  of  tbe  promulgation  of  this  Order, 
at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  (A)  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  to  whom  the  rate  under 
such  clause  (1)  applies,  $41,181,  and  (B)  in 
the  case  of  an  Individual  to  whom  the  rate 
under  clause  (11)  applies.  $44,361.  except  that 
the  annual  rate  of  compensation  shall  not 
exceed,  at  any  time,  the  next  lowest  multiple 
of  $169  which  Is  at  least  $2,600  less  than  the 
annual  rate  of  compensation,  which  Is  now 
or  may  hereafter  be  In  effect,  for  those  posi- 
tions referred  to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Order. 

general   LIMITATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  figure  "$1,067"  appearing 
in  section  105(f)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Apprcprlaticn  Act,  1968,  as  amended  (as 
provided  in  section  7(a)  of  the  Order  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  October  7,  1974) 
ihall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  figure 
"$1,113". 

(b)  (1)  The  maximum  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  "$46,206"  appearing  In  such 
section  (as  provided  In  section  7(b)(1)  of 
such  Order  of  October  7,  1974)  Is  further 
Increased  by  5  percent,  and  as  so  Increased, 
adjusted  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $159, 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  figure 
"$48,654". 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  any  indi- 
vidual occupying  a  position  to  which  such 
rate  applies  (A)  shall  not  be  paid  at  any 
time  at  an  annual  rate  exceeding  $39,909  as 
long  as  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  posi- 
tions at  level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  6314  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  $42,000. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  when  the 
annual  rate  for  such  level  m  Is  Increased  to 
more  than  $42,000,  but  less  than  $48,000. 
any  Individual  occupying  a  position  to  which 
such  rate  applies  shall  not  be  paid  at  any 
time  at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of  $45,156, 
except  that  the  annual  rate  of  compensa- 
tion shall  not  exceed,  at  any  time,  the  next 
lowest  multiple  of  $159  which  Is  at  least 
$1,700  less  than  the  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation, which  is  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  In  effect,  for  those  positions  referred  to 
in  section  2(a)  of  this  Order. 


NOTIFTINC     DISBTIKSINO     OmCE     OF     INCREASES 

Sec.  8.  In  order  for  an  employee  to  be  paid 
an  increase  in  the  annual  rate  of  his  com- 
pensation as  the  result  of  an  Increase  in  tbe 
maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation  for 
his  position  authorized  under  this  Order, 
the  Individual  designated  by  section  4,  5.  or 
6  to  authorize  an  increased  rate  of  compen- 
sation for  that  employee  shall  notify  the  dis- 
bursing office  of  the  Senate  In  writing  that 
ne  authorizes  an  Increase  In  such  rate  for 
that  employee  and  the  date  on  which  that 
increase  Is  to  be  effective. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  9.  Sections  1-8  of  this  Order  are  effec- 
tive October  1,  1975. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION 
REGULATIONS  DEALING  WITH 
OFFICE  ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
proposed  Federal  Election  Commission 
Regulations  Dealing  with  Office  Accounts. 
While  the  arguments,  on  both  sides,  were 
lengthy  and  thorough.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  either  public  or  editorialists 
are  fully  aware  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Senate's  ultimate  disapproval. 

The  regulations  were  disapproved  hot 
because  the  Senate  objected  to  their 
thrust  and  intent,  but  rather  because  of 
the  unfair  and  inequitable  way  in  which 
they  would  have  surely  operated.  The 
regulations  penalized,  no  matter  how  in- 
advertently, each  and  every  incumbent 
Member  of  the  Congress  by  excluding  all 
non-Federal  officeholders  from  their  pro- 
visions. This  would  not  be  fair.  They  au- 
thorize a  governmental  audit  of  personal 
checking  accounts  and  Introduce  the 
confusing  concept  of  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption into  the  election  regulation. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  Congress  is  quite 
firm  in  its  support  of  Federal  election 
law  reform.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  we  should  be  asked  to  rubberstamp 
a  proposal  simply  because  it  is  labeled 
"reform."  The  objections  to  these  regu- 
lations were  made  in  good  faith  by  those 
of  us  who  felt  that  the  Commission  has 
not  yet  come  forth  with  a  regulation  that 
will  truly  broaden,  strengthen,  and  equal- 
ize the  Federal  election  law.  For  that 
reason,  I  offer  the  following  recommen- 
dations which,  hopefully,  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  will  consider  in 
their  future  attempts  at  drafting  an  of- 
fice account  regulation : 

One.  Any  regulation  on  office  accounts 
should  apply  with  equal  force  and  equal 
time  effectiveness  to  every  Federal  office- 
holder— President;  Vice  President;  Sen- 
ator; and  Representative,  Delegate,  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth  in  defi- 
nitions sections  of  the  act. 

Two.  It  should  apply  to  every  in- 
dividual who  becomes  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  Federal  office, 
and 

Three.  An  individual,  for  purposes  of 
any  regulation,  becomes  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election  or  election  to 
Federal  office: 

A.  As  of  January  15th  of  the  year  in 
which  any  election  is  held  in  which  he 
runs  for  nomination  or  election,  or 

B.  Earlier,  if  he  or  she  publicly  an- 
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nounces  aa  a  candidate  for  nomination, 
or  election,  or 

C.  Has  earlier  taken  the  action  neces- 
sary under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify 
himself  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  Federal  office,  or 

D.  Prior  to  January  15,  has  received 
contributions  or  made  expenditures,  or 
has  given  his  consent  for  any  other  per- 
son to  receive  contributions  or  make  ex- 
penditures, with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
his  nomination  for  election,  or  election 
to  such  ofBce. 

Blr.  President,  it  is  my  strong  hope 
that  these  recommendations  which  truly 
serve  to  strengthen  the  existing  regula- 
tions will  be  given  every  consideration 
by  the  Federal  Election  Commission.  If 
that  happens,  then  both  the  Congress 
and  the  public  will  be  well  served. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RESOLUTION 
ON  ZIONISM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  the  nations  of  the 
world  wanted  some  form  of  world  orga- 
nization which  would  provide  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  disagreement  be- 
tween nations.  Two  world  wars  in  a  gen- 
eration had  made  most  people  realize 
the  necessity  for  such  a  fonmi  If  the 
nations  of  toe  world  were  ever  to  find 
peaceful  solutions  to  international 
problems. 

The  United  Nations  was  formed  with 
full  support  of  tols  coimtry.  The  United 
States  has  always  supported  these  pur- 
poses and  toe  U.N.  itself.  The  headquar- 
ters of  toe  world  organization  is  in  our 
own  country.  We  have  never  shirked  our 
share  of  toe  financial  support. 

The  Charter  of  toe  United  Nations 
states  toat  toe  purposes  of  tols  organiza- 
tion are.  In  part: 

To  develop  frleniUy  relations  among  na- 
tions based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
plee,  and  to  take  other  appropriate  measures 
to  strengthen  imiversal  peace. 

•  However,  in  recent  months,  several 
actions  taken  by  committees  at  toe  U.N. 
seem  to  me  to  violate  the  purpose  and 
founding  principle  of  toe  organization 
itself. 

On  October  17,  1975,  toe  Third  Com- 
mittee of  toe  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly adopted  a  resolution  which  is 
clearly  toe  opposite  of  toese  meritorious 
goals  set  forto  in  toe  Charter.  I  refer  to 
toe  resolution  which  associates  and 
equates  Zionism  wito  racism  and  racial 
discrimination.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  resolution  fosters  hostility  between  na- 
tions instead  of  developing  friendly  rela- 
tions. In  addition,  it  shows  disrespect  for 
the  rights  of  a  member  nation  and 
espouses  a  philosophy  which  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  self-determination.  This  resolu- 
tion weakens  our  chance  for  universal 
peace  and  is  not  in  keeping  wito  the  lofty 
aspirations  wito  which  toe  United  Na- 
tions was  founded. 

Zionism  is  toe  name  given  to  doctrine 
of  Jewish  nationalism  which  includes  toe 
rljait  of  self-determination  for  toe 
Jewish  people  in  a  territory  historically 
toelr  own.  Twenty-seven  years  ago,  toe 
United  Nations  showed  its  support  and 


endorsement  for  toe  establishment  of 
tols  Jewish  homeland.  In  toe  years  since 
toen,  toe  nation  state  of  Israel  has  de- 
veloped a  working  democracy  which  ex- 
emplifies toe  best  principles  of  freedom 
and  liberty  for  its  citizens.  They  have 
opened  toelr  doors  to  immigrant  refugees 
from  many  parts  of  toe  world. 

Their  record  as  a  nation  makes  toe 
resolution  of  the  Third  Committee  even 
more  pernicious.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  support  such  a 
mockery  of  toe  United  Nations  Charter. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  toat  toe 
Senate,  on  behalf  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, has  recognized  toe  action  of  toe 
TTiird  Committee  as  dangerous.  On  Tues- 
day, October  28,  1975,  Senate  Resolution 
288,  condemning  the  resolution  of  the 
Third  Committee,  was  imanlmously 
agreed  to.  I  was  proud  to  be  among  the 
55  sponsors  of  the  Senate  resolution 
which  proclaimed  toat  Zionism  is  not 
racism  and  asked  disapproval  by  toe 
U.N.  General  Assembly  of  toe  work  of  toe 
Third  Conmilttee. 

At  toe  present  time,  toe  Third  Com- 
mittee resolution  is  pending  before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  It  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  toey  will  be  guided 
by  the  UJS.  Senate  resolution  and  toelr 
own  good  sense,  if  and  when  toe  matter 
is  presented  for  a  vote. 


CORRECTION  OF  WITNESS  STATE- 
MENTS IN  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
CRIMINAL  CODE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  a  re- 
port submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  by  Ralph 
Nader,  and  which  is  printed  in  part  XI 
of  toe  hearings  on  toe  Federal  Criminal 
Code  bills  at  page  7938,  contained  toe 
erroneous  assertion  toat  a  Mr.  Dwayne 
O.  Andreas  had  been  convicted  for  Il- 
legal corporate  campaign  contributions. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Andreas  had  only  been 
charged  wito  campaign  contribution  vio- 
lations at  toe  time  of  toe  report  and  had 
been  acquitted  of  toe  charges  prior  to 
Mr.  Nader's  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee. The  hearing  record  on  toe 
Criminal  Code  bills  has  already  been 
closed  and  printed. 

Altoough  we  are  not  able  to  verify  toe 
accuracy  of  statements  made  by  wit- 
nesses and  tous  prevent  such  inaccura- 
cies, to  assist  in  setting  toe  record 
straight  I  ask  unanimous  consent  toat 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Andreas'  attorney  and 
attached  documents,  along  wito  a  let- 
ter of  apology  from  toe  organization  toat 
prepared  toe  erroneous  report,  be  print- 
ed in  ^e  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  toe  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  toe  Record, 
as  follows: 

O'Connor  &  Hannan, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  23.  1975. 
Hon.  John  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary,  V.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  our 
client.  Mr.  Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  we  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  false  charge  which 
appears  at  page  7938  In  Part  XI  of  the  print- 
ed 1974  hearings  titled  "Reform  of  the  FM- 


eral  Criminal  Laws"  asserting  that  Mr.  An- 
dreas was  convicted  for  Illegal  corporate  con- 
tributions. This  erroneous  statement  was  In- 
cluded In  the  Appendix  to  the  Public  Citi- 
zens' staff  Report  on  White-Collar  Crime  at- 
tached^ to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ralph  Na- 
der before  your  Subcommittee  on  July  19, 
1974. 

This  false  assertion  was  attributed  to  a 
story  In  the  Washington  Post  of  November  24, 
1973.  We  attach  a  copy  of  the  text  of  this 
article  which  did  not  state  that  Mr.  Andreas 
had  been  convicted,  but  rather  that  a  crimi- 
nal Information  had  been  filed  charging  Mr. 
Andreas  with  making  Illegal  campaign  con- 
tributions. Further,  we  are  attaching  a  copy 
of  the  finding,  order  and  Judgment  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Minnesota  dated  July  11,  1974,  by  which 
Mr.  Andreas  was  acquitted.  Mr.  Andreas'  ac- 
quittal occurred  approximately  one  week 
before  Mr.  Nader  testified  before  your  Sub- 
committee. 

We  think  It  Is  only  fair  that  this  erroneous 
and  most  harmful  statement  now  contained 
In  your  Report  be  corrected.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
printed  hearing  record  will  soon  be  going  to 
press  and  we,  therefore,  request  that  this 
letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  printed  record. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  A.  Walters. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  24,  1973) 
Article  by  Austin  C.  Wehrwein 
Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  a  long  time  fund- 
raiser for  and  contributor  to  the  campaigns 
of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  pleaded 
innocent  in  absentia  to  federal  charges  that 
he  consented  to  $100,000  In  contributions 
from  corporate  funds  to  Humphrey's  1968 
presidential  campaign.  Joe  A.  Walters, 
Andreas'  attorney  entered  the  plea  at  an 
arraignment  before  VS.  Dlst.  Court  Judge 
Earl  Larson  on  behalf  of  both  the  wealthy 
banker  and  First  Interoceanlc  Corp.  of 
which  Andreas  was  board  chairman  in  1968. 
First  Interoceanlc  has  since  been  folded  Into 
Andreas'  Independent  Bancorporatlon.  Be- 
cause he  pleaded  Innocent  and  because  the 
charges  are  misdemeanors.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  Andreas  to  appear  m  person  In  court, 
according  to  a  spokesman  for  the  Watergate 
special  prosecutor's  office  In  Washington. 
After  accepting  the  pleas,  Larson  set  nominal 
ball  at  $1,000  on  a  personal  recognizance 
bond.  By  agreement  with  Charles  Ruff,  of 
the  special  prosecutor's  office  In  Washington 
who  Is  handling  the  case,  the  judge  set 
Dec.  27  for  a  hearing  on  motions.  Larson 
ordered  Andreas  to  appear  In  person  at  the 
courthouse  prior  to  Dec.  27  to  complete  any 
necessary  routine.  Since  the  case  began  over 
a  month  ago  Andreas  has  been  presumed  to 
be  traveling  abroad.  Today  his  lawyer  pro- 
duced In  court  a  handwritten  letter  from 
Andreas  to  the  Judge  asking  for  "waiver  of 
personal  appearance".  The  letter,  dated  Nov. 
16  was  written  on  the  stationery  of  the 
Cavendish  Hotel  In  London.  There  was  no 
Indication  during  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings whether  Andreas  Is  still  there.  A  crim- 
inal Information  was  filed  here  Oct.  19  by 
the  special  prosecutor's  office  then  still  under 
Archibald  Cox  charging  that  Andreas  had 
consented  to  foiu-  $25,000  contributions  to 
the  Humphrey  campaign  in  October  and 
November  1968  In  violation  of  the  law  giving 
corporation  money  to  a  political  campaign. 
The  charge  Is  a  misdemeanor  carrying  a  max- 
imum fine  of  $6,000  on  each  count  against 
the  corporation  and  maximums  of  a  year  In 
prison,  and  a  $1,000  fine  on  each  of  the 
counts  against  Andreas.  Andreas  has  made 
no  comment  on  the  charges,  but  Humphrey 
Issued  a  statement  Oct.  20  praising  his 
friend  and  asserting  that  he  "would  not 
knowingly  violate  any  law".  While  Andreas 
apparently  contributed  at  least  $75,000  to 
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Humphrey's  futUe  bid  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  last  year,  be  later  shifted  to 
support  President  Nlzon  to  whom  he  ap- 
parently gave  at  least  $146,000.  The  special 
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prosecutors  mandate  does  not  specifically 
cover  the  1968  campaign  but  apparently  the 
1968  contributions  surfaced  during  an  In- 
vestigation of  Andreas'  1972  contributions  to 


the  Nixon  campaign — notably,  the  $26,000  In 
cash  that  ended  up  In  the  bank  account  of 
one  of  the  men  convicted  in  the  Water- 
gate conspiracy. 


Defendants 


Description 


Sentence 


VII.  CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTORS— Contributions 


Source 


Gulf  Oil  Corp.  and  its  vice  president  and  lobbyist  Claude 
C.  Wild,  Jr. 


Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  and  board  chairman  W.  W.  Keeler.. 

First  Interoceanic  Corp.  and  former  board  chairman 
Dwayne  0.  Andreas. 

Committee  for  the  Reelection  of  the  President 

lehlgi  Val  ey  Co-operatve  Farmers  of  Allentown,  Pa.... 
American  Ship  Building  Co.  and  board  chairman 


John  H.  Melcher,  Jr.,  general  counsel  of  American  Ship 

Building  Co. 
Northrup  Corp.  and  its  board  chairman  and  vice  president. 


American  Airlines. 


E.  Howard  Hunt,  White  House  consultant  and  former  CIA 
employee;  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  White  House  aide  and 
former  Treasury  Department  employee;  James  W. 
McCord,  former  FBI  and  CIA  agent,  security  coordina- 
tor for  the  Republican  National  Committee  and  the 
Committee  for  Re-Election  of  the  President;  Bernard 
Barker,  Miami  real  estate  businessman  with  a  CIA 
background;  and  Virginia  R.  Gonzalez;  Eugenio  Mar- 
tinez; and  Frank  Sturgis. 


Pleadedguilty  to  illegal  $100,000  contribution  to  President  Nixon's    Gulf  fined  S5.000-  Wild  finml    New  York   Timi«    Nnu    i<    iotj- 
reelection  campaign  and  $15,000  to  campaigns  of  Representative       $1,000.  '  Nov  15  Isn^^irsJrJt  i  Jrn.i' 

iiti!^±x\ci::;r''  ^"^  ^•"'•°'  "^"^^  "■  £iM  ^^-Kr^ 

*SorSS?  [?;:'ry'3"T9?8'Ve='rca°STAJ° ^ WashingtSnVirN^^Z^'  llS 

dreas  also  contributed  $146,000  to  Nixon's  reelection  campaign) 
Pleaded  nolo  contendere  to  8  charges  of  violating  the  Federal    CRP  fined  $8,000.  Washiniton  Posf   Un  ?fi  iqti 

Elections  Campaign  Act  by  failing  to  disclose  required  financial  "asnington  Post  Jan.  26,  1973. 

data. 
Pleaded  guilty  to  illegal  $50,000  contribution  o  Nixon's  reelection n.^  York  Tim«  M>«  7  i«7i 

(part  of  Lehigh  funds  allegedly  used  to  secure  the  silence  of  the  *  '""•*'  "*"  ''  "^*- 

Watergate  7.) 

Indicted  for  making  illegal  campaign  contributions— $31,200  to Wall  Strx    iminui    u^    i»    iinj. 

Nixon's  reelection,  $23,500  to  Hartke  (Democrat  of  Indiana)  and  Aor    8    igT^lw^iifk  't  ^• 

Daniel  Inouye  (Democrat  of  Hawaii).  The. chairman  was  also  nSw  \i  iin  ^^^ 

indicted  for  conspiracv,  obstructing  justice,  obstructing  a  crimi- 
nal investigation,  and  helping  an  individual  give  false  statements 
to  the  FBI. 

Pleaded  guilty  to  helping  cover  up  an  illegal  corporate  contribution Wall  Street  Journal  Anr  17  l«7* 

to  President  Nixon's  reelection  campaign.  "an  street  journal,  Apr.  17,  1974. 

Pleaded  guilty  to  illegal  $150,000  contribution  to  Nixon's  reelection.  Board  chairman  and  corporation    Washington  Post    May  2    1974 

fined  $5,000;   vice  president  •       /    . 

PiMded  guilty  to  illegal  $55,000  contribution  to  Nixon's  reelection ".....'....■....  New  York  Times  Nov  ifi  1971 

Former  Board  Chairman  Spater  told  Senate  Watergate  Com-  *^-  ""*■  '^'  "'* 

inittee  that  contribution  was  motivated  by  'fear"  of  what  would 
happen  if  contribution  was  not  made. 

'''t»''fi,'!.*ni!*'"°  ^."^*lf  7 '=°??-'^''^>'' "''.^"'""P'*'' *'^*'^PP'"«    Hunt  fin^d  $10,000,  given  2H  to    New  York  Times  Feb  24  1974        • 
at  the  Demxratic  National  Committee's  headquarters  In  the       8  yr  in  prison;  Liddy  fined  ' 

Watergate  building,  Washington,  D.C.  $40,000,  given  6  yr,  g  mo  to 

20    yr    in    prison;    McCord 

given  l><i  to  5  yr  in  prison; 

Barker  given  Ih  to  6  yr  in 

prison;  Gonzalez  given  1  to 

4  yr  in  prison;  Martinez  and 

Sturgis  each  given  1  to  4  yr 

in  prison. 


(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Minnesota,  No.  4-73-Cr.  201] 
United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff,  verstts 
DwATNE  O.  Andreas  and  First  Interoce- 
anic Corporation,  a/k/a  Independent  Ban- 

CORPORATION,  DEFENDANTS 

FINDING,  ORDER  AND   JUDGMENT 

The  Information  filed  In  this  case  contains 
eight  counts,  all  charging  violations  of  18 
use  S  610.  Defendant  First  Interoceanlc 
Corporation  Is  charged  In  counts  1-4  with 
making  a  contribution  in  connection  with  an 
election  at  which  presidential  and  vlce-presl- 
dentlal  electors  were  voted  for;  defendant 
Dwayne  O.  Andreas  Is  charged  In  covmts  6-8 
with  consenting  as  an  officer  to  such  cor- 
porate contribution.  The  defendants  pled  not 
guilty,  waived  trial  by  Jury  and  presence  at 
trial  with  the  approval  of  the  court  and  the 
consent  of  the  government  as  provided  In 
P.R.  Cr.  P.  23(a)  and  43. 

The  case  was  tried  to  the  court  on  a  stipu- 
lation of  fact  and  orally  argued  on  July  8, 
1974. 

The  court  having  examined  the  evidence 
and  considered  the  briefs  and  arguments  of 
the  parties  finds  both  defendants  not  guilty 
of  the  offenses  charged  In  the  Information. 

It  Is  therefore  ordered  and  adjudged. 

Defendants  acquitted  and  bond  exonerated. 

July  11,  1974. 

Edward  J.  McMantts, 
Chief  Judge.  VS.  District  Court  North- 
em  District  of  Iowa. 

Public  Citizen, 
September  30.  1975. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary,  Dirksen  Senate   Office  Building. 
Washington^  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  In  my  capacity 
of  counsel  for  Public  Citizen,  Inc.,  it  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  that  an  appen- 
dix to  the  Public  Citizen  Staff  Report  on 
White  Collar  CMme  Is  In  error  In  stating  that 


Mr.  Dwayne  Andreas  was  reported  by  the 
Washington  Post  to  have  been  convicted  of  a 
crime.  The  Washington  Post  merely  reported 
that  Mr.  Andreas  was  Indicted  for  a  crime. 

The  White  Collar  Crime  Report  In  ques- 
tion was  prepared  by  Mr.  Downey,  formerly 
an  attorney  with  Public  Citizen,  Inc.,  and 
was  requested  for  the  record  of  the  Sub- 
committee hearings  on  July  19,  1974. 

Please  note  for  the  record  the  apologies  of 

Public  Citizen,  Inc.  to  the  Subcommittee  and 

to  Mr.  Andreas  for  the  copy  proofing  error,  it 

was  completely  Inadvertent  and  regrettable. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jerome  Edward  Murphy. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION   OF   ROUTINE    MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  EMERGENCY 
RELIEF  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous,  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1259,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  1269)  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  In  connec- 
tion with  fixed-price  Oovernment  contracts. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


■     RECESS  UNTIL  10:15  AM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  10:15  a.m.  to- 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:01  a.m.,  recessed  imtll  10:15  a.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Culver). 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant,  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roiJ. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Presdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  b-j  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  EMERGENCY 
RELIEF  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1259)  to  provide 
for  emergency  relief  for  small  business 
concerns  in  connection  with  fixed-price 
Government  contracts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:30  having 
arrived,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
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Bkock)  is  recognized  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  be  voted  on  no  later  than 
11:30  a.m. 

AXXNDIfXirr  NO.    1017,  AS  MODinZD 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1017,  as  modified, 
which  is  at  the  desk.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Beock) 
proposed  amendment  No.  1017,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  5  after  line  19  Inswt  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized  to  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  In  the  amount  of  a  mort- 
gage Insurance  commitment  made  in  con- 
nection with  rental  housing  constructed  by  a 
small  business  concern  piirsuant  to  section 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  In  the 
amount  of  an  annual  contributions  contract 
with  respect  to  housing  constructed  by  a 
small  business  concern  pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  reflect 
unexpected  escalations  of  construction 
costs — 

(1)  upon  making  the  flnd^gs  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section;  and 

(2)  based  on  the  documentation  and  the 
certification  required  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  include  In 
this  legislation  authority  to  deal  with  the 
problon  of  rising  material  prices  in  the 
subsidizing  of  the  public  housing  sector 
during  the  time  covered  under  S.  1259. 

As  many  Members  are  aware,  housing 
starts  in  September  of  this  year  were  at  a 
level  of  2,140,000.  This  figure  portrays  the 
very  low  level  of  activity  in  the  housing 
industry  today.  Construction  activity  now 
underway  in  the  housing  industry  con- 
tains projects  begun  imder  public  hous- 
ing, as  weU  as  under  section  236  con- 
tracts; those  contracts  are  just  being 
completed — those  contracts  which  were 
started  during  the  period  of  price  control. 
These  contracts  were  negotiated  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  direct 
Federal  contracts  covered  imder  S.  1259. 

Contractors  now  are  faced  with  finish- 
ing contracts  across  the  coimtry  which 
could  bankrupt  that  small  segment  of 
the  industry  still  interested  in  building 
for  the  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ily. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  rec- 
ognize that  contracts  relating  to  public 
housing  are  not  direct  Federal  contracts 
but,  rather,  indirect  ones,  made  tlutmgh 
local  housing  authorities  or  with  devel- 
opers and  sponsors. 

The  effect  of  the  enormous  rise  of  ma- 
terials prices  on  those  building  housing 
is  much  the  same  as  that  on  the  small 
businessman  contracting  with  the  Oen- 
eral  Services  Administration  or  the  De- 
fense Department.  Tliere  is  only  one  dif- 
ference, and  that  is  that  the  purchase 
of  paper  clips,  paiier,  or  paUets  can  be 
terminated,  while  the  construction  of 
housing,  once  terminated,  cannot  be  re- 
started until  long  and  drawn  out  nego- 
tiations have  cleared  the  way  to  com- 
plete the  apartment  house  or  public 
housing  under  construction. 


With  an  economy  just  now  beginning 
to  recover,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  our  economic  recovery  and  to 
reduce  our  unemployment  rate.  In  the 
construction  sector  in  September,  last 
month,  550,000  people  were  unemployed. 
Almost  one  person  in  every  five  in  this 
industry  was  unemployed. 

I  can  only  ask  that  the  Senate  move 
to  approve  this  amendment,  which 
would  keep  many  of  these  men  employed 
and  many  small  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors from  going  down  the  tube 
due  to  circumstances  which  no  one  could 
have  anticipated. 

Let  me  add  just  a  few  thoughts  about 
the  bill  itself. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  and 
I  have  been  involved  in  this  legislation 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  As  he 
knows,  the  bill  was  passed  under  his 
leadership  in  the  Senate  during  the  last 
Congress  and  the  House  failed  to  act. 
The  problem  is  almost  moot,  because 
the  House  of  Representatives  simply  did 
not  meet  its  responsibilities  last  year; 
and  most  of  the  people  who  should  have 
been  given  an  opportimity  by  their  own 
Government  to  survive  in  business  were 
not  given  that  opportimity  because  Con- 
gress failed  to  act  last  year.  So  we  are 
trying  again. 

I  want  to  be  very  clear  that  I  support 
the  basic  tenet  and  thrust  of  S.  1259. 
The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  We  have  identified,  since  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  the  problem 
that  relates  to  what  I  refer  to  as  in- 
direct Federal  contracts,  and  that  par- 
ticularly affects  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry, which  has  been  so  disadvan- 
taged in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

I  recall  that  when  we  first  started 
talking  about  tills  bill  almost  2  years  ago, 
housing  starts  the  previous  year  had 
been  almost  2  million  units.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  level  of  construction.  Within 
a  year,  they  were  down  to  1  million. 
They  are  still  at  just  about  a  million  and 
a  Quarter. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  just  a  little 
about  the  kind  of  problems  these  small 
homebuilders  and  the  people  who  buy 
homes  are  faced  with  in  these  particu- 
larly troublesome,  infiationary  times. 

If  we  take  the  September  wholesale 
price  index  and  go  back  to  the  start  of 
wage  and  price  controls  in  1971,  the 
price  of  all  construction  materials  in 
the  period  1971-75  has  gone  up  42  per- 
cent, with  an  annual  change  of  9.42 
percent.  The  price  change,  though,  dur- 
ing the  controlled  period  1971,  1972, 
1973  was  only  4.07  percent  and  9.45  per- 
cent, which  combination  would  yield  an 
increase  of  about  13.5  percent. 

I  think  that  bituminous  paving  ma- 
terials give  the  clearest  example  of  what 
has  happened.  In  the  1971-72  period, 
those  materials  went  up  only  98  hun- 
dredths of  1  percent,  less  than  1  per- 
cent. In  1972-73,  those  materials  went 
up  only  81  hundredths  of  1  percent, 
again  less  than  1  percent.  But  In  1973- 
74  and  1974-75,  they  went  up  99  percent. 
The  gross  change  between  1971  and  1975 
was  a  111-percent  increase. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
a  contractor  in  a  small  subdivision,  15 
homes,  goes  out  and  lets  that  contract 


at  the  local  housing  authority,  to  build 
low-income  housing  or  public  housing, 
and  the  contract  is  signed.  It  is  signed 
under -wage  and  price  controls,  and  he 
understands  those  conditions  and  the 
housing  authority  understands  those 
conditions,  and  the  Government  who  im- 
posed the  controls  imderstands  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  contractor  just  gets 
started. 

He  probably  has  less  than  10  percent  of 
his  money  invested  in  the  project  at  a 
time  that  wage  and  price  controls  are 
lifted,  and  then  prices  go  up  99  percent 
in  1  year  on  his  bituminous  materials.  Al^ 
of  a  sudden,  he  is  in  a  position  where  he 
simply  cannot  complete  the  contract. 
What  happens  imder  those  circum- 
stances? We  have  an  example  I  should 
like  to  present  to  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  turnkey  project  in  Troy,  Mich. 
It  was  a  joint  venture  of  two  firms,  1001 
Services,  Inc.,  and  the  Wake-Pratt  Con- 
struction Co. 

In  February  of  1971,  the  city  invited 
developers  to  bid  on  contracts.  The  invi- 
tation to  bid  contained  both  the  state- 
ment that  the  site  is  presently  zoned  to 
accommodate  the  proposed  family  hous- 
ing and  an  attachment  which  indicated 
streets  and  alleys  in  the  project  site  to 
be  vacated. 

In  Jime  of  1971,  the  developer,  utiliz- 
ing the  information  on  the  invitation  to 
bid,  proposed  a  bid  of  $3  million.  A 
"screening  conference"  was  held  on  June 
24.  On  June  21,  a  preaward  determina- 
tion conference  was  held,  and  the  de- 
veloper submitted  an  amended  bid  of 
$2,791,000. 

On  August  9.  the  proposal  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Detroit  Housing  Commis- 
sion, agent  for  the  city.  They  had  a  re- 
view conference,  and  the  developer  was 
asked  to  prepare  preliminary  drawings 
for  the  project  in  October.  He  wrote  a 
letter  of  intent  in  November. 

All  tt.ese  things  are  just  mechanical, 
typical  problems  in  preparing  for  a  Fed- 
eral construction  program. 

There  were  more  meetings.  Finally,  re- 
view was  held  in  April  of  1972, 10  months 
after  the  initial  bid. 

The  developer  requested  an  increase 
of  $117,000  and  revised  his  bid  then  to 
$2,881,000. 

In  May,  the  Housing  Authority  re- 
quested authorization  from  the  council 
to  enter  into  the  contract  with  ttie  de- 
veloper in  that  amount. 

We  can  take  this  through  the  various 
stages.  They  requested  an  increase  in 
May  because  of  an  increase  in  lumber 
prices,  which  they  did  not  get,  or  got  a 
very  small  amount. 

The  contract  was  entered  into  May  of 
1972.  The  developer  signed  in  June 
of  1972.  In  July.  HUD  returned  the  ex- 
ecuted contract. 

So  then  we  have  been  through  the 
whole  process.  The  building  permit  was 
applied  for  and  received.  There  was  some 
delay  in  connection  with  the  vacating  of 
the  streets  and  alleys  because  that  had 
not  been  accomplished.  They  finally  got 
the  building  permit  in  November.  This  is 
over  a  year  after  the  first  submission  for 
bids.  The  city  did  allow  an  additional 
$84,000  In  September  because  of  in- 
creased costs,  which  the  developer  ac- 
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cepted  as  a  compromise,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  then  rapidly  escalating 
costs  would  make  a  time  delay  of  a  con- 
tract increase  request  a  futile  effort.  In 
other  words,  he  had  to  take  so  much  time 
to  ask  for  compensating  increases  due 
to  price  increases  that,  in  the  time  that 
he  to(*  to  wait,  his  prices  increased  more 
than  he  was  going  to  get  from  the  re- 
quests that  he  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance. So  he  was  on  a  treadmill  that 
was  moving  faster  than  he  was.  and 
downhill. 

They  finally  got  a  final  contract  sum 
in  March — this  is  18  months  after  the 
original  submission — of  $2,883,000. 

What  has  happened?  Although  the 
proposal  was  made  in  June  of  1971,  pre- 
liminary drawings  in  December  of  1971, 
the  final  contract  was  not  signed  until 
October  of  1972  and  the  building  permit 
issued  in  November  of  1972.  They  had 
intolerable  delays  during  this  entire 
process.  They  were  faced  with  delays 
waiting  for  HUD  approval,  the  city's  ne- 
glect in  not  vacating  streets  and  alleys 
and  not  changing  zoning  on  the  site  and 
causing  an  unexpected  winter  start  on 
construction  in  lieu  of  a  summer  start. 

They  had  major  vandalism  on  nine 
separate  occasions  while  professional 
bonded  guards  were  on  the  premises,  all, 
of  course,  at  the  expense  of  the  contrac- 
tor. 

Some  smaller  subcontractors  were  un- 
able to  withstand  the  effect  of  the  in- 
flation and  thus  unable  to  continue  their 
performance  on  the  job  without  relief 
from  costs  which  threatened  to  put  them 
out  of  business.  The  developer  was  re- 
quired to  increase  the  contract  amount  of 
the  five  subcontracts,  even  though  he  had 
no  increase  in  his  own.  In  addition,  he 
was  required  to  guarantee  payment  to 
suppliers  by  certain  other  subcontrac- 
tors, all  with  the  purpose  of  expediting 
the  contract. 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  efforts,  eight 
subcontractors  did  not  remain  on  the  job 
to  complete  their  contracts  and  replace- 
ment contractors  had  to  be  secured  to 
complete  the  unfinished  work. 

Since  the  developer's  request  for  an 
Increase  in  April  of  1972,  tullding  costs 
have  increased  15  percent  annually  in 
toto.  The  final  cost,  without  any  profit 
whatsoever  to  the  developer,  was  $3,366,- 
000,  with  a  resultant  loss  of  $483,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  entire  story  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WaKE-PKATT  CONSTHUCnON  Co.. 

Troy.  Mich.,  January  27, 1975. 
Attention :  Mr.  H.  Michael  Smothers.  Director. 
Secretary. 

Re  Turnkey  ni— Charles  C.  Dlggs  Terrace. 

CiTT  OF  DmoiT, 

Detroit  Housing  Department, 

Detroit.  Mich. 

Turnkey  m  Is  a  Joint  venture  of  1001  Serv- 
ices, Inc.  and  Wake  Pratt  Construction  Com- 
pany (collectively  "Developer")  which  re- 
cently completed  construction  and  sale  of 
104  units  of  large  family  public  housing 
under  a  Turnkey  Contract  of  Sale  ("Con- 
tract") for  the  City  of  Detroit  ("City") .  The 
purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  I.)  Outline  the 
chronology  of  events  of  the  project  over  the 


past  lova  years;  n.)  Describe  the  situation 
which  has  resulted  from  this  project;  and 
in.)  To  request  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
the  Contract. 

I.     CHSOMOLOGT 

On  February  26,  1971.  the  City  Invited  pro- 
spective developers  to  bid  on  a  contract  to 
construct  homes  In  Forest  Park  Manor,  Mich. 
1-17.  This  Invitation  to  Bid  contained  both  a 
statement  that  the  "site  Is  presently  zoned 
to  accommodate  the  proposed  family  bous- 
ing," and  an  attachment  which  indicated 
streets  and  alleys  in  the  project  site  to  be 
vacated.  On  June  7,  1971,  the  Developer,  uti- 
lizing the  information  in  this  Invitation  to 
Bid,  proposed  to  undertake  the  project  for 
a  bid  of  $3,023,562.00. 

On  June  24,  1971,  a  "screening  confer- 
ence" was  held;  on  July  21,  1971,  a  "Pre- 
Award  Determination  Conference"  was  held: 
and  as  a  result  of  the  above  conference,  the 
Developer  submitted  an  amendment  bid  In 
the  amount  of  92,791,592.00  on  July  27,  1971. 

On  August  9,  1971,  the  Develc^er  presented 
the  proposed  to  the  Detroit  Housing  Commis- 
sion ("DHC"),  agent  for  the  City.  The  De- 
veloper, the  City,  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment ("HUD"),  had  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Schematic  Review  Conferences  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1971,  and  on  October  12,  1971,  the 
Developer  was  requested  to  prepare  prelimi- 
nary drawings  for  the  project. 

The  Developer  wrote  a  "letter  of  Intent" 
on  the  project  on  November  19,  1971.  Prior 
to  the  first  of  January  1972,  preliminary  plans 
were  submitted,  and  on  January  28,  1972 
revised  preliminary  plans  were  submitted. 
More  review  meetings  with  the  City  and 
HUD  were  held  from  January  1972,  until  a 
"Pinal  Review"  was  held  on  April  13,  1972, 
over  ten  months  after  the  initial  bid. 

The  Developer  requested  an  Increase  of 
$117,042.00  in  the  proposed  contract  sum  of 
April  19,  1972,  and  after  discussions  regard-  , 
ing  thU  request,  a  revised  bid  of  $2,881,398.00 
(increased  $89,806.00  from  the  original  bid) 
was  submitted  on  April  26,  1972.  On  May  5, 
1972,  the  DHC  requested  Common  Council 
authorization  to  enter  into  the  Contract  with 
the  Developer  in  that  amount. 

On  May  8,  1972.  the  DHC  requested  from 
HUD  an  Increase  in  the  proposed  contract 
sum  of  $77,383.00  due  among  other  things,  to 
an  "Increase  in  rough  lumber  prices,  and 
wage  rates":  and  an  additional  Increase  of 
$12,423.00  for  additional  items  not  included 
In  the  proposal  but  which  were  "felt  to  be 
necessary  and  are  reasonably  priced." 

The  Common  Council  authorized  the  City 
to  enter  the  Contract  on  Iday  30,  1972;  on 
June  14,  1972,  the  Developer  executed  the 
Contract;  on  July  12,  1972,  HUD  returned  the 
executed  Contract: '  the  Common  Council 
confirmed  it  on  October  10,  1972;  and  finally 
executed,  the  Contract  was  dated  October  17, 
1972,  over  five  months  after  the  DHC  request. 

On  or  prior  to  June  20,  1972,  the  Developer 
applied  for  a  buUding  permit  with  the  City 
Department  of  Building  and  Safety  Engineer- 
ing, which  could  not  be  Issued  because; 
1)  the  vacation  of  the  streets  and  alleys  in 
the  project  site  had  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished, (although  the  record  shows  the  origi- 
nal request  from  the  DHC  to  the  Common 
Council  to  have  been  made  on  May  8,  1970, 
received  by  the  City  Plan  Commission 
("CPC")  prior  to  May  20,  1970,  but  then 
shelved  until  July  17,  1972);  and  11)  that  the 
zoning  on  the  parcel  was  not  changy4.^  had 
been  Indicated  in  the  original  InVIun^n. 
(CPC  reported  this  to  the  Common  \Eouncll 
on  November  10,  1972.)  The  Developer  re- 
quested the  Detroit  Community  Development 
Commission  ("CDC")  to  expedite  the  zoning 
change  which.  In  addition  to  other  delays 
over  the  previous  months,  was  holding  up 
the  Issuance  of  a  building  permit.  On  Octo- 
ber 13, 1972,  CX>C  finally  requested  the  zoning 
change.  The  building  permit  was  finally  is- 


sued on  November  24,  1972,  and  construc- 
tion commenced  that  day.  It  took  over  five 
months  to  get  a  building  permit. 

On  September  11,  1972,  Just  prior  to  City 
final  approval  of  the  project,  the  Developer 
requested  relief  from  work  under  the  Con- 
tract in  the  amount  of  $97,460.37;  and  on 
September  18,  1672,  the  City  agreed,  by  Ad- 
dendum to  $84,437.00  worth  of  changes. 

The  Developer  accepted  this  compromise 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  then  rapidly 
escalating  costs  would  make  the  time  delay 
of  a  Contract  Increase  request  a  futile  effort. 
At  this  point,  the  Developer  wished  to  let 
subcontracts  to  avoid  further  cost  Increase, 
and  to  commence  construction  at  once  in  or- 
der not  to  miss  a  fair  weather  start.  A  Change 
Order  for  additional  work  in  the  amount  of 
$2,268.00  was  executed  on  March  28.  1973, 
leaving  a  final  contract  sum  of  $2,883,666.00. 

The  sale  of  the  last  cluster  was  closed  on 
October  4,  1974,  and  with  the  exception  of 
minor  exterior  work  which  must  await  Spring 
of  1975,  the  project  Is  now  complete. 

n.  CURRXNT  SITDATION 

A  number  of  Issues  have  arisen  as  a  result 
of  the  above  chronology  and  history  of  this 
project. 

1.  Although  the  proposal  was  originally 
made  in  June  of  1971,  preliminary  drawings 
were  submitted  in  December  of  1971,  and 
the  City  authorized  the  Contract  in  June  of 
1972,  it  was  not  finally  signed  until  October 
of  1972,  and  the  building  permit  was  not 
Issued  until  November  of  1972.  Intolerable 
delays  were  present  In  waiting  for  HUD  ap- 
proval of  additional  appropriations,  In  City 
neglect  In  not  vacating  streets,  alleys,  and  in 
not  changing  zoning  on  the  site,  and  causing 
an  unexpected  winter  start  of  construction 
in  lieu  of  a  summer  start. 

2.  Major  vandalism  on  nine  separate  oc- 
casions while  professional  bonded  guards 
were  on  the  premises  caused  substantial 
delay  and  expense. 

3.  Certain  subcontractors,  smaller  in  or- 
ganization than  the  Developer,  and  therefore 
more  seriously  affected  by  inflation  and  less 
able  to  withstand  its  effects,  were  unable 
to  continue  their  performance  on  the  Job 
without  relief  from  costs  which  threatened 
to  put  them  out  of  business.  The  Developer 
was  required  to  Increase  the  Contract  amount 
of  five  subcontracts,  and  in  addition  was  re- 
quired to  guarantee  payment  to  suppliers  by 
certain  other  subcontractors,  all  with  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  Contract.  In  spite 
of  these  efforts,  eight  subcontractors  did  not 
remain  on  the  Job  to  complete  their  con- 
tracts, and  replacement  contractore  bad  to  be 
secured  to  complete  unfinished  work. 

4.  Since  the  Developer's  request  for  an 
increase  in  April  of  1972,  building  costs 
have  increased  i^jproxlmately  fifteen  per 
cent  annually. 

6.  The  final  cost  (without  any  profit  to  the 
Developer)  of  the  completed  project,  is  $3,- 
366,575.00.  with  a  resultant  loss  to  the 
Developer  of  $482,909.00. 

m.  RKQT7SST  FOE  IMCSEABK 

On  the  basts  of  the  Chronological  HistiHy 
and  Current  Situation  outlined  above,  the 
Developer  hereby  requests  an  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  the  Contract,  or  claims  addi- 
tional Just  compensation  for  services  per- 
formed, (or  a  combination  thereof)  of  the 
following : 

1.  For  the  delays  encountered  which  In 
no  way  were  the  fault  of  the  Developer  and 
which  among  other  things  caused  the 
Developer  to  miss  an  entire  construction 
season,  the  sum  of  $207,304.00. 

3.  For  problems  associated  with  subcon- 
tracts where  costs  were  increased  over  and 
above  their  original  contracts  but  which  in- 
creases were  necessary  to  coa^>Iete  the  proj- 
ect, the  sum  of  $138,373.00. 

3.  For  unusual  and  unpredictable  Inflation 
in  the  cost  of  constructing  the  project  not 
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Included  In  l  or  2  above,  the  sum  of  $21,- 
159.00. 

4.  For  unexpected  Increase  in  City  of  De- 
troit Department  of  Building  and  Safety 
Engineering  permit  fees  the  sum  of  $5,- 
8S8.00. 

5.  For  a  reasonable  Developers  fee  on  the 
Contract  the  sum  of  1153.474.00. 

for  a  total  claim  of  •526.168.00. 

The  Developer  will  be  happy  to  furnish  or 
supply  any  additional  information.  Includ- 
ing all  cost  records  and  project  £Lles.  as  well 
as  submit  to  audits  or  certifications  required 
In  order  to  evidence  the  statements  made 
herein,  and  we  will  be  happy  to  meet  with 
yotirself,  your  staff,  HUD  or  others  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  Issues  raised  by  this 
communication. 

It  la  appropriate  to  comment  at  this  time 
that  deq>lte  the  purpose  behind  this  letter, 
the  Developer  feels  that  this  project,  while 
not  a  profitable  btislness  enterprise,  nonethe- 
less has  resulted  In  homes  for  104  low  in- 
come families. 

All  parties  involved  can  take  satisfaction 
In  the  accomplishment  of  that  goal. 

Respectfully  submitted; 

TOTuntrr  m.  a  Jonrr  Vswrxna. 
Wak«-Pratt  CoNsnucnoN  Co., 
By  Edwasd  W.  Pkatt, 

President. 
1001  Skbvtces,  Inc., 
By  Thomas  F.  AsHcaAir,. 

Executive  Vice-President. 

( 

Apeh.  14.  1976. 
Re  Project  MICH.  1-17.  Request  for  Increase. 
Attention :  Mr.  John  Terranella. 
l£r.  Elmks  Bntroao, 
Director.  Detroit  Area  Office  of  HVD, 
DeiTott,  Mich. 

Dkar  Mb.  BnrroKo:  The  Detroit  Housing 
Department,  as  a  result  of  guidance  from 
your  office,  is  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  corre- 
spondence from  the  1001  Services  Corpora- 
tion requesting  an  increase  in  the  Annual 
Contributions  Contract  for  Project  MICH.  1- 
17.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  this  corre- 
qioQdence  wUl  be  submitted  to  the  HUD  Re- 
gional Office  for  necessary  review  and  recom- 
mendation. 

The  request  by  the  1001  Services  Corpora- 
tion for  an  increase  is  predicated  on  such 
factors  as  rising  costs  of  labor  and  materials, 
delays  in  the  start  of  construction,  problems 
with  Bubcontract<x«  and  costs  over  and  above 
original  estimates. 

In  seeking  to  Justify  the  request  for  an 
Increase,  1001  Services  Corporation  has  set 
forth  a  chronology  of  situations  and  events 
purportedly  to  assign  responsibility  for  delays 
and  related  cost  overruns  to  the  City  of  De- 
troit and  its  various  Departments.  "ITie  prob- 
lems indicated  are  not  imllke  the  problems 
faced  by  a  great  segment  of  the  building  In- 
dustry during  this  period,  and  it  is  the  posi- 
tlorf  of  the  Detroit  Housing  Department  that 
such  business  risks  are  involved  in  the  un- 
dertaking of  any  project. 

Th«  City  of  Detroit  must  decline  responsi- 
bility for  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed 
from  the  submission  of  the  initial  proposal 
to  the  heading  of  the  "Pinal  Review".  The 
scheduling  of  conferences  to  periodically  re- 
vtow  plans  and  q>eclflcation8  are  necessary 
to  Insure  the  prospective  purchaser  that  the 
plaimed  construction  will  conform  to  q)eci- 
fled  requirements.  Said  conferences  were  ar- 
ranged In  oooperatKHi  with  the  Developer 
and  upon  his  notification  that  sufficient 
progreaa  had  been  made  in  completing  the 
plana  to  warrant  a  review.  That  the  review 
meetings  covo-ed  a  period  of  ten  months  does 
not  appear  to  Justify  the  requested  increase 
^^otenslbly  the  Housing  Depcu-tment's  ap- 
proval of  a  revised  bid  of  «2M1398.00  In 
April.  1972,  an  increase  of  Wijao^.oo  over  the 
initial  bid.  was  intended  to  cover  the  period 
required  for  review  of  plans  and  speclflca- 
tlooa. 


1001  Services  Corporation  further  contends 
that  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Detroit  to 
change  the  zoning  designation  of  the  proj- 
ect site  resulted  in  delays  for  which  compen- 
sation should  be  paid.  The  Detroit  Housing 
Department  cannot  accept  this  premise  in- 
asmuch as  the  period  of  time  from  the  Com- 
mon Council  confirmation  of  the  Contract 
of  Sale,  October  10,  1972,  to  the  issuance  of 
a  building  permit  on  November  24,  1972,  does 
not  constitute  unreasonable  delay.  Addition- 
ally, Just  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  con- 
tract, the  City  of  Detroit  approved  $84,437.00 
worth  of  changes  In  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions— changes  benefiting  the  Developer  and 
changes  that  could  be  construed  as  compen- 
sation for  real  or  imagined  delays  Involved 
In  failure  to  effect  the  zoning  change  more 
rapidly. 

The  City  of  Detroit  reiterates  its  position 
that  it  cannot  be  responeible  for  situations 
and  events  that  must  be  considered  a  busi- 
ness risk  and  as  such  finds  no  Justification 
for  a  request  for  an  increase  that  is  based 
upon  vandalism  that  occurred  while  bonded 
guards  were  on  duty,  failure  of  suhcontrac- 
t<»s  to  honor  their  contracts,  and  unpredict- 
able inflation.  1001  Services  Corporation  en- 
tered into  a  firm  contract  with  the  City  of 
Detroit  to  construct  104  units  of  low-rent 
housing  fully  aware  of  its  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities; and  it  is  regrettable  that  losses 
occurred,  but  the  ability  to  compensate  the 
Developer  is  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Detroit  Housing  Department  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  the  De- 
troit Housing  Department  respectfully  re- 
quite review  and  recommendation  by  the 
HUD  Regional  Office  of  the  request  by  the 
1001  Services  Corporation  for  an  increase  in 
the  Annual  Contributions  Contract  for  Proj- 
ect MICH.  1-17. 

Should  additional  information  be  required, 
please  contact  Mr.  Prank  Imbrlaco.  Housing 
Development  Coordinator,  Telephone  224- 
6560. 

Very  truly  yours, 
DETRorr  Housing  Department, 
Tkxodobe  Jordan, 

Director. 

Wake-Pratt  Constrtjction  Co., 

Troy,  Mich.,  June  23, 1975. 
Congressman  Whxiam  BRooMraxD, 
Ray  bum  Buildinff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresssman  Broomtielo:  Wake- 
Pratt  Construction  Company  in  a  Joint  ven- 
ture with  1001  Services,  Inc.  recently  com- 
pleted a  Turnkey  Project  of  104  housing  units 
for  the  Detroit  Housing  Department,  City  of 
Detroit.  Final  payment  under  this  contract 
has  not  yet  been  received. 

This  project  was  bid  by  us  in  June  1971  and 
a  contract  was  finally  entered  into  in  October 
1972  and  work  was  started  the  following 
month. 

Due  to  a  number  of  causes,  the  most  seri- 
ous of  which  was  the  most  rapid  increase  In 
building  costs  in  any  comparable  period  of 
time  in  the  modem  history  of  our  Country, 
we  suffered  serious  financial  losses.  Although 
this  project  was  bid  under  Governmental 
imposed  price  controls,  and  our  bid  was  made 
relying  on  the  continuance  of  these  controls, 
nevertheless  the  Government  removed  them 
and  by  so  doing  contributed  greatly  to  the 
splrallng  costs  of  materials. 

As  a  result,  the  inflationary  effects  over 
which  we  had  no  control  caused  us  serious 
losses  which  we  feel  Justify  a  re-negotlation 
of  our  contract.  Thus  a  claim  was  flled  with 
the  Detroit  Housing  Department,  City  of 
Detroit  on  Jan.  27,  1976,  a  copy  of  which  Is 
attached.  Also  attached  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  April  14,  1975.  from  the  Detroit  Hous- 
ing Department  forwarding  our  letter  to  the 
Director,  Detroit  Area  Office  of  HUD.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  matter  has  since  been 


referred  to  the  Regional  Office  of  HUD  at 
Chicago. 

Recognizing  that  these  matters  take  con- 
siderable time  in  their  resolution,  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  if  you  could  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  with  a  request  that  it  be  expedited. 

I  would  be  more  than  hapiiy  to  appear  be- 
fore any  person  designated  by  the  Secretary 
to  further  expand  on  our  claims. 

My  thanks  to  you  for  your  Interest  and 
consideration. 

Cordially  yours, 

Wake-Pratt  Consthxjction  Co., 

Edward  W.  Pratt,  President. 

Federal  Housing  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  2, 1975. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  S.  Broomfieu), 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Broomfield:  This  is  in  further 
reference  to  yo\ir  June  24  letter  to  Secretary 
Hills,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Edward  Pratt,  Presi- 
dent, Wake-Pratt  Construction  Co.,  request- 
ing additional  funds  as  the  developer  under 
a  Joint  venture  with  1001  Services,  Inc.  of  a 
Turnkey  public  housing  project  in  Detroit. 

Our  Chicago  Regional  Office  has  looked 
into  this  case  and  reports  that  additional 
funds  cannot  be  authorized;  the  Turnkey 
procedures  do  not  provide  for  increases  In 
the  developer's  price  specified  in  a  Contract 
of  Sale;  which,  as  in  this  case,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  HUD  and  executed  by  the  developer 
and  the  Local  Housing  Authority.  Under  the 
Txirnkey  method  a  Local  Housing  Authority, 
after  arriving  at  a  site  price  and  an  accept- 
able price  for  improvements,  prepares  a  "De- 
velopment Program"  which  incorporates  the 
construction  costs  agreed  to,  budget  infor- 
mation and  a  demonstration  that  the  proj- 
ect is  financially  feasible.  With  HUD  approval 
of  a  Turnkey  Contract  of  Sale,  the  developer 
assumes  all  of  the  entrepreneurial  construc- 
tion industry  risks  attendant  on  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  Contract  and  the 
agreed  upon  purchase  price. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  suffered 
a  financial  loss  and  regret  that  we  cannot 
give  you  a  favorable  reply  on  his  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

William  L.  Warfuel, 
(For  David  M.  deWUde,  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary-Commissioner) . 

Mr.  BROCK.  We  can  take  that  and 
multiply  that  sort  of  situation  across  the 
entire  range  of  contractors,  homebuild- 
ers,  developers,  realtors,  in  every  State 
in  the  Union.  They  were  disadvantaged, 
not  by  their  own  action,  not  by  incom- 
petence, by  poor  management,  by  lack  of 
capital,  by  any  of  the  normal  problems 
which  afflict  and  beset  some  businesses. 
They  were  caught  in  a  trap  which  was 
made  by  their  own  Government.  That  is 
why,  when  this  amendment  became 
known  in  the  public  sector,  the  home 
builders  endorsed  it  very  specifically.  The 
contractors  have  endorsed  it. 

We  have  talked  to  people  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  there  is  a  question — which  I  have 
been  unable  to  resolve,  quite  honestly — 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  can,  under  ex- 
isting law,  renegotiate  contracts  where 
there  is  no  fault  wi  the  part  of  the  de- 
veloper or  the  builder.  If  they  do  not 
know,  then  maybe  we  had  better  teU 
them  that  it  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
Government  to  destroy  or  eliminate  the 
opportunity  for  the  operation  of  small 
business  in  this  country. 

That  Is,  in  essence,  what  the  amend- 
ment is  all  about.  It  is  specifically  in- 
tended to  provide  relief  to  small  business 
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concerns  doing  business  with  HUD  dur- 
ing the  period  of  August  15, 1971,  through 
April  30,  1974,  in  specific  programs; 
namely,  the  236  rental  program  and  the 
public  housing  program.  The  amend- 
ment would  permit  HUD  to  make  an  ap- 
propriate Judgment  on  the  amount  of  236 
mortgage  entrance  commitments  for  a 
small  business  to  reflect  unexpected  in- 
creases in  construction  costs  arising  from 
the  rampant,  double  digit  inflation 
caused  by  shortages  of  energy,  petroleum 
products,  or  other  products  or  compon- 
ents adversely  affected  by  the  removal  of 
price  controls. 

The  amendment  would  also  permit 
HUD  to  amend  its  annual  contribution 
contract,  ACC,  with  local  public  housing 
authorities  to  cover  unexpected  increases 
in  construction  costs  in  connection  with 
public  housing  projects  being  built  by 
small  business  concerns  under  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1973,  for  the  same  kinds 
of  unanticipated  cost  increases  experi- 
enced with  the  236  program. 

I  understand  that  HUD  questions — at 
least,  they  advise  me  that  they  do — 
whether  it  has  this  authority  to  increase 
the  mortgage  insurance  commitment,  or 
ACC  contract,  to  cover  these  costs  due  to 
cost  increases  which  came  from  inflation, 
work  stoRpages,  processing  delays,  or 
other  factors  over  which  the  builder  has 
no  control  whatsoever,  and  once  a  firm 
commitment  has  been  issued,  the  con- 
tractor's sales  have  been  entered  into. 

Thus,  the  amendment  would  give  HUD 
the  discretion  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  unexpected  escalation  of  construction 
costs  by  empowering  the  contractor  to 
seek  from  the  developer  and  lender  to 
amend  the  project  mortgage  commit- 
ment In  ACC  contracts. 

Last,  let  me  comment  on  one  final 
element  with  regard  to  the  small  busi- 
ness concern  itself.  I  have  seen  an  awful 
lot  of  cost  overruns  in  this  country  that 
were  not  acceptable  or  excusable  or  justi- 
fiable in  any  sense — some  in  defense, 
some  in  other  areas.  But  during  the  past 
3  years,  the  construction  Industry  has 
been  severely  buffeted  by  inflation,  prob- 
ably more  so  than  any  other  single  seg- 
ment of  our  American  enterprise  system. 
Consequently,  it  was  literally  impossible 
for  builders  and  suppliers  to  foresee,  and 
therefore  include  in  their  insurance  pro- 
posals, the  type  of  cost  escalation  factor 
which  would  have  been  reasonable  in 
otherwise  normal  economic  times. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  escalated 
costs  are  attributable  to  HUD-initiated 
processing  delays  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  bears,  in  my  opinion,  the 
complete  responsibility. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  simply  to  expand 
in  a  very  specific  and  limited  fashion  the 
application  of  the  bill  that  I  think  is  a 
good  bill  and  a  very  necessary  bill,  al- 
though a  much  unduly  delayed  bill 
because  of  the  lack  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  other  body.  It  is  to  expand  the 
application  of  this  bill  to  cover  what  I 
have  referred  to  as  Indirect  Federal  con- 
tracts, limited  only  to  the  area  of  236 
housing  and,  of  course,  public  housing, 
for  which  this  Government  of  ours  has 
a  total  and  continuing  responsibility — 
either  because  of  the  removal  of  price 
controls  or  because  of  the  delays  which 
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came  not  from  any  segment  of  the  free 
enterprise  system — none  of  the  purchas- 
ers, none  of  the  pe<vle  who  lived  in  the 
houses — but  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself.  In  other  words,  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  unsinimous -consent  agreement 
with  regard  to  this  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  a  vote 
will  occur  not  later  than  11:30  a.m. 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  I  understand,  there 
was  also  a  provision  in  that  agreement 
that  the  vote  would  occur  on  the  Senate 
bUl,  S.  1259. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  there  will  be  a 
third  reading,  and  then  we  will  vote  on 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate  we  go  to  third  reading, 
but  then  we  be  able  to  substitute  the  text 
of  S.  1259,  as  amended,  or  substitute  the 
text,  when  we  go  to  third  reading,  with 
or  without  amendment,  for  H.R.  5541, 
and  then  go  to  passage  of  UH.  5541,  with 
a  vote  to  occur  at  1 1 :  30. 

Mr.  BROCK.  WeU,  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Does  that  mean  the  vote 
on  the  amendment,  the  time  to  vote 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment would  come  at  11:30  is  what  I  am 
seeking,  and  then  we  would  immediately 
go  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Then  we  would  substi- 
tute the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  for  the 
House  bill  and  go  to  final  passage  on  the 
House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  not  without 
merit.  In  fact,  there  are  many,  many 
industries  and  businesses  that  were  hurt 
as  a  result  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
wage  and  price  control  law. 

The  bill,  as  originally  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway),  was  a  much  broader  bill 
and  covered  many,  many  more  businesses 
and  industries  that  had  suffered  injury 
as  a  result  of  the  discontinuance  of  wage 
and  price  controls. 

At  the  time  we  were  holding  hearings 
on  that  bill,  the  concern  became  quite 
evident  that  there  was  no  way  of  really 
knowing  what  the  cost  of  the  bill  was 
going  to  be,  especially  because  of  the 
broad  coverage  of  the  bill. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee,  in  its  hear- 
ings and  later  the  full  committee,  as  it 
passed  the  bill  last  year,  realized  that 
the  only  way  we  could  hope  to  allow 
any  relief  for  any  company  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  setting  some  narrow  defini- 
tions and  some  narrow  limits  to  whom 
we  were  going  to  try  to  allow  any  kind  of 
relief,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  way 
of  estimating  what  the  cost  would  be, 
and  we  knew  the  bill  would  ultimately 
probably  have  no  chance  of  passage,  but 
even  if  it  passed,  it  would  be  vetoed  be- 
cause of  the  open-ended  provisions. 


Finally  we  concerned  ourselves  witli 
the  fact  that  we  would  have  to  limit  it 
to  those  small  businesses  that  were  deal>- 
ing  directly  with  the  Government,  and 
we  would  also  allow  the  relief  to  be  at  the 
convenience  of  the  Government.  So  we 
are  not  putting  in  any  kind  of  automatic 
relief,  the  reasoning  there  being  that, 
knowing  people  are  hurt,  many  people 
were  hurt  in  private  businesses  who  had 
contracts,  many  people  were  hurt  who 
were  dealing  with  government,  all  kinds 
of  injustices  were  worked  as  a  result  of 
the  wage  and  price  controls  when  they 
first  went  into  effect  and  then,  as  a  re- 
sult of  contracts  and  other  things  that 
happened  when  the  price  controls  were 
taken  off,  and  their  effect  was  discon- 
tinued, we  knew  the  only  way  we  could 
see  of  really  trying  to  grant  relief  was 
to  make  it  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Government,  and  it  would  have  then  any 
chance  of  passage  because  in  many  in- 
stances— and  I  am  sorry  we  could  not 
pass  the  bUl  last  year — It  could  have 
been  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Government  to  keep  some 
small  business  from  going  out  of  business 
and  going  bankrupt  by  being  able  to 
allow  some  relief,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  continue  to  have  the  compe- 
tition of  that  small  business  so  it  would 
be  able  to  continue  doing  business  and 
using  the  competitive  factor  of  that 
business. 

So  we  said  those  terminations  would 
have  to  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government,  and  they  had  to  be  with 
contracts  directly  relating  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  being  done  directly  with 
the  (jovemment. 

We  had  many  industries  that  sought 
relief  under  this.  We  had  the  Road 
Builders  Association  that  wanted  some 
relief  from  the  contracts  for  asphalt 
with  State  governments  and,  in  effect, 
the  Federal  Government  because  of  the 
matching  fimd  provision,  but  primarily 
with  State  governments.  They  hAd  a  very 
good  case,  as  do  some  of  the  builders  that 
are  set  forth  in  this  amendment.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  other  segments  that  have 
good  cases.  But  if  we  open  this  up  I  think 
we  will  get  nothing  because  I  think  the 
bill  will  be  vetoed.  I  think  there  will  be 
no  way  of  showing  what  the  costs  are.  It 
is  open-ended,  and  there  will  be  no  tell- 
ing what  the  costs  would  be  and,  specif- 
ically, as  we  deal  with  Senate  bill  1259,  it 
is  dMJing  exclusively  with  fixed-price 
contracts  where  a  Federal  agency  is  a  di- 
rect party. 

The  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  involve 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  contract- 
ing processes  presently  limited  to  private 
lenders  and  builders  and  owners.  Right 
now  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  any  direct  contractual  relationship 
with  the  firms  involved  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment. 

HUD  cannot  change  the  amounts  of 
any  mortgage  commitments  since  they 
are  established  by  law.  HUD  already  has 
the  ability  to  change  any  commitment  up 
until  the  legal  limit  so,  in  a  sense,  they 
probably  have  that  right  and,  to  that  ex- 
tent, the  amendment  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

Since  the  contracts  only  Involve  the 
private  sector  parties  and  a  public  or  lo- 
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eal  TMHining  agency,  this  amoidment 
cazuoot  change  the  existing  contract 
terms  between  the  parties. 

On  any  project  involving  a  develop^', 
private  lenders  and  local  housing  au- 
thorities, they  set  the  feasibility  costs  for 
construction  of  the  housing,  and  any  in- 
creased cost  added  to  the  project  fea- 
sibility could  preclude  the  housing  from 
being  constructed,  to  start  with. 

Therefore,  authorizing  the  Federal 
Government  to  tamper  with  these  con- 
tracts would  probablb^  well  discourage 
sponsors  and  lenders  from  engaging 
small  business  contractors  because  of  the 
uncertain  nature  of  their  contracts. 

The  goieral  counsel  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Envelopment,  in  a  letter  to  our 
committee  on  October  20,  1975,  said  as 
follows: 

Gknskai.  Coitnsxl  of 
HotrstNc  AND  Urban  Developiiznt, 

Washington.  D.C.,  Oct.  20, 1975. 
Hon.  Lawton  M.  Chilis, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spend- 
ing Practices,  Efficiency  and  Open  Gov- 
ernment,   Committee    on    Government 
Operations,    VS.    Senate.    Washington, 
DjC. 
Attentltm:  Mr.  DougUa  M.  Cutler 
Subject:    Proposed  Amendment  to  S.   1250, 
94th  Congress  (Brock) 

Deas  Bis.  Chairman  :  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Department 
on  R  proposed  amendment  to  S.  1259,  94th 
Congress,  a  blU  "To  provide  emergency  rel^f 
for  small  business  concerns  In  connection 
with  fljced-prlce  Government  contracts." 

S.  1239  would  permit  Federal  executive 
RgMicles  to  terminate  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Government  any  fixed-price  contract  be- 
tween an  agency  and  a  small  business  con- 
cern. Such  relief  could  be  granted,  however. 
only  if  the  agency  made  a  finding  that  the 
concern  has  experienced  or  is  experiencing 
significant  unanticipated  cost  increases  in 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  and  that 
the  conditions  which  have  caused  or  are 
causing  such  Increases  were,  or  are  being  ex- 
perienced generally  by  other  small  businesses 
in  the  market  at  the  same  time.  The  author- 
ity which  would  be  conferred  by  the  bill 
would  terminate  on  December  31.  1975. 

The  proposed  subject  amendment  would 
authorize  this  Department  to  make  "appro- 
priate adjustments",  to  refiect  unexpected 
escalations  on  construction  costs,  in  the 
amount  of  a  mcvtgage  insurance  commitment 
made  In  connection  with  bousing  constructed 
by  a  small  business  concern  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 230  of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  in 
the  amount  of  an  annual  contributions  con- 
tract with  respect  to  housing  constructed  by 
a  small  business  concern  pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  Any  such 
adjustments  would  be  required  to  be  based 
upon  the  findings,  documentation  and  cer- 
tification required  for  terminating  fixed-price 
contracts  under  the  bill.  The  Department 
strongly  opposes  the  proposed  subject 
amendment  which  would  involve  a  major 
expansion  of  the  purpose  of  S.  1259. 

As  presently  written,  the  bill  is  directed 
exclusively  toward  authorizing  relief  in  cases 
where  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  is  a 
Federal  agency  and  where  the  fixed -price  na. 
ture  of  the  contract  Itself  threatens  the  ex- 
istence of  the  unall  business  concern.  This  is 
expressly  stated  in  both  the  Congressional 
policy  statement  In  section  2  of  the  bill  and 
In  ttkt  8eetlon-by-Sectlon  analysis  in  Senate 
Beport  No.  04-378  (04tb  Congress.  Ist  Ses- 
sion, September  17,  1076)  at  page  four. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
Interject  the  Federal  Oovemment  into  con- 
tracting prooeaaM  presently  limited  to  private 
lenders,  builders,  and  owners.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  does  not  currently  enter  Into 


any  direct  contractual  relationship  with  the 
flim  or  firms  constructing  the  units  involved 
under  either  section  236  or  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  Rather.  HUD  contracts 
with  the  mortgagee  and  project  owner  In  the 
case  of  section  236,  and  with  either  a  public 
housing  agency  or  an  owner  of  the  units  In- 
volved in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937.  In  the  typical  section  236 
situation,  a  developer  and  a  lender  agree 
upon  the  amount  and  terms  of  a  mortgage 
Including  the  interest  charges.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
participates  only  by  Insuring  that  the  mort- 
gage will  be  paid.  In  the  typical  public  hous- 
ing situation,  an  LHA  or  private  owner  con- 
tracts with  a  builder  for  the  construction  of 
units  to  be  occupied  by  low-income  families. 
The  Etepartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment participates  only  by  contracting 
with  the  owner  or  a  local  housing  agency  to 
contribute  a  certain  amount  toward  debt 
service  charges  or  to  assist  tenants  to  meet 
their  rental  pajrments. 

The  proposed  amendment  cannot  change 
existing  contract  terms  between  lenders  and 
developers  or  owners,  or  between  developers 
and  building  contractors.  Yet  the  amend- 
ment appears  to  be  directed  toward  achiev- 
ing this  result. 

Changing  the  amount  of  mortgage  Insur- 
ance win  not  Induce  a  lender  to  renegotiate 
a  mortgage  voluntarily.  The  mortgage 
amount  is  based  on  assumptions  as  to  cost 
of  construction,  rents  necessary  to  amortize 
the  mortgage,  and  the  availability  of  a  rental 
market  to  pay  these  rents.  An  increase  in  the 
mortgage  amount  affects  the  feasibility  of 
the  project  and  will  generally  preclude  Its 
construction.  Unlike  the  situations  covered 
In  the  rest  of  S.  1259.  authorizing  this  De- 
partment to  adjust  the  amounts  of  mortgage 
Insurance  commitments  or  annual  contribu- 
tions contracts  will  not,  therefore,  provide 
assistance  to  small  bxislness  construction 
contractors. 

Rather  than  assisting  small  business  con- 
cerns, the  effect  of  authorizing  the  Federal 
Government  to  tamper  with  these  contracts 
would  be  to  discourage  sponsors  and  lenders 
from  engaging  small  business  contractors  be- 
cause the  nature  of  their  contracts  would  be 
uncertain. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  Department 
strongly  objects  to  the  propKSsed  amendment. 

The  OCBce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is   '.^n  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  rei    .'t  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Admlnlstr..i:ion's  program. 
Sincerely. 

/S/  Robert  R.  Elliott. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  seek  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  not  on 
the  basis  that  people,  small  builders,  have 
not  been  hurt,  because  they  have,  but  be- 
cause they  have  not  only  been  hurt  in  re- 
gard to  these  programs,  they  have  been 
hurt  in  many  instances  in  their  private 
contracts. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  I  set'  forth 
to  start  with,  while  it  started  out  being 
broader  in  scope  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  some  small  business  concerns,  it 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee,  after 
our  hearings,  that  the  only  way  we  could 
hope  to  offer  any  kind  of  relief  would 
be  if  we  narrowed  that  relief  and  said 
it  would  be  to  those  small  business  con- 
cerns dealing  with  the  Government,  and 
that  it  would  have  to  be  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Government  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  terminate  the  contract, 
thereby  setting  up  the  proposition  it 
would  be  in  instances  where  there  could 


be  reason  for  the  passage  of  this  even 
though  there  could  be  some  cost,  be- 
cause it  would  work  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Government  to  keep  competition 
in  effect  and  to  keep  some  small  busi- 
nesses that  could  be  good  suppliers  to  the 
Government  in  business  by  allowing 
them  some  kind  of  relief  or  terminat- 
ing some  of  these  fixed-price  contracts 
that  might  go  on  for  a  period  of  time,  so 
that  the  contracts  could  then  be  renego- 
tiated. 

Now,  as  we  have  said  earlier,  the  main 
thrust  of  this  bill  after  the  wage  tmd 
price  controls  went  out,  probably  could 
have  been  of  some  great  relief  to  con- 
cerns had  we  passed  it  last  year,  but 
even  though  the  Senate  did  pass  it,  ac- 
tion was  not  taken  by  the  House,  so  I  am 
not  sure  how  many  businesses  were  hin- 
dered under  this,  they  probably  have  all 
gone  out  of  business  if  they  were  so  hard 
up. 

So  I  am  not  sure  how  much  it  is  now 
to  the  convenience  of  the  Government  to 
pass  this  act,  but  because  we  did  pass  it 
last  year  I  would  like  to  see  the  act  passed 
again.  But  if  the  amendment  were  ac- 
cepted and  if  we  broadened  the  act  to 
cover  these  other  losses,  even  though  I 
have  every  sympathy  with  the  builder, 
I  am  afraid  that  the  act  would  then 
sink,  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  have 
it  passed  into  law,  and  I  am  also  afraid 
of  what  the  ultimate  cost  would  be  be- 
cause right  now  we  have  no  kind  of  esti- 
mates, we  do  not  have  any  idea  of  what 
the  ultimate  liability  would  be. 

When  we  are  working  in  the  area  we 
are  now  in  of  trying  to  set  some  kind 
of  controls  on  spending  and  some  kind 
of  fiscal  responsibility  for  the  Federal 
Government,  I  would  have  great  concern 
that  we  would  pass  something  with  an 
open-ended  provision  that  we  would  not 
be  able  to  estimate  the  cost. 

For  those  reasons,  I  must  object  to  the 
amendment  and  must  seek  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
such  an  enormous  respect  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  the  leadership  in  this 
matter,  that  I  hope  he  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  support  the  bill  when  it  is 
amended  with  my  amendment,  because 
as  he  knows  there  are  a  number  of  other 
steps  that  can  be  taken  in  the  legislative 
process  if  there  are  further  modifications 
necessary,  and  I  hope,  if  we  are  success- 
ful in  passing  the  amendment,  that  we 
can  still  count  on  his  support  for  a  hu- 
manitarian bill. 

I  would  like  to  just  point  out  a  couple 
of  things,  just  to  be  very  sure  we  imder- 
stand  what  we  are  talking  about. 

We  are  not  talking  about  bailing  out 
an  affluent  concern  that  happened  to 
make  a  bad  business  judgment  during 
the  wage  and  price  controls  and  lost 
$50,000  or  $100,000  when  they  have  $100 
million  worth  of  sales. 

My  amendment  does  not  even  begin 
to  cover  something  like  that. 

Let  me  read  what  has  to  happen  before 
we  can  even  talk  about  helping  a  small 
business,  and  this  is  the  committee  re- 
port, page  4: 

Mere  loes  of  profits  or  loss  Incurred  on 
a  particular  contract  are  not  by  themselves 
sulOctent  grounds  for  termination,  but 
should  be  assessed  In  the  context — 
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and  this  is  important — 
should  be  assessed   In  the  context  of  the 
small  business  concern's  ability  to  recover 
from  such  looses. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
We  are  saying  that  if  company,  for  what- 
ever reason,  its  own  mistake  or  the  elimi- 
nation of  wage  and  price  controls  or 
an  extension  of  HUD,  delay  and  delay 
and  delay,  if  that  circumstance,  what- 
ever it  is,  Is  not  going  to  put  that  con- 
cern into  bankruptcy,  too  bad,  we  are 
sorry,  but  we  cannot  give  them  more 
profits  than  they  would  have  otherwise 
made. 

The  one  Instance  where  we  are  trying 
to  help  is  when  that  firm  cannot  survive 
otherwise  and  its  failure  will  be  caused 
by  no  act  of  its  own,  but  by  the  action 
of  its  own  Government. 

Now,  that  is  the  only  problem  we  are 
trying  to  resolve  and  I,  for  the  life  of  me, 
cannot  call  that  an  open-ended  coinmit- 
ment  to  provide  some  sort  of  a  support 
program  for  builders  generally  across  the 
United  States. 

There  are  not  many  that  are  going  to 
be  in  this  category.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is,  I  believe,  correct.  I  think 
excusable  delay  in  the  other  body  in  not 
passing  any  bill  last  year  has  just  about 
eliminated  the  problem,  most  of  these 
people  are  bankrupt  and  employed  some- 
where else  because  they  could  not  sur- 
vive imder  the  economic  pressures  im- 
posed by  their  own  Government. 

But  for  those  who  may  be  very  close 
and  are  in  a  position  now  where  they  are 
going  to  either  go  bankrupt  or  not,  de- 
pending on  whether  or  not  this  amend- 
ment passes,  we  ought  to  accept.  If  there 
is  only  one,  we  ought  to  accept — there  are 
more  than  that — but  whatever  the  num- 
ber is,  if  we  have  created  a  circumstance 
in  which  a  small  business  cannot  sur- 
vive by  action  of  its  government  and 
through  no  fault  of  its  own,  then  I  think 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  try  to  help, 
and  that  is  all  we  are  saying. 

I  will  grant  that  as  to  the  Housing 
Authority,  we  cannot  call  this  a  direct 
Federal  contract.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
But  they  are  the  agents  of  this 
Government. 

The  reason  we  set  up  local  housing 
authority  was  to  try  to  maximize  local 
Involvement  in  providing  housing  for  the 
people  of  this  coimtry.  We  set  them  up 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment so  that  we  could  have  maximum 
local  concern,  so  that  we  could  have  max- 
imum local  commitment,  maximum  local 
control,  but  they  are  the  agents  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

When  we  provide  this  mortgage  in- 
surance it  is  Federal  insurance.  When 
we  provide  them  with  a  guaranteed  in- 
terest rate  it  is  a  Federal  guarantee. 
When  we  provide  them  with  payment  of 
a  rent  supplement  it  is  a  Federal  pay- 
ment of  a  rent  supplement,  and  that  con- 
tract is  based  upon  the  Federal 
commitment. 

We  simply  cannot  say  that  we,  as  a 
Government,  are  not  directly  involved  in 
whether  or  not  that  business  lives  or 
dies. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  like  to  help  any  business,  builder, 
contractor,  or  anybody  else,  that  has 


been  disadvantaged  by  Government 
action.  I  know  him  too  well  not  to  know 
that  and  I  luiow  his  concern  with  the 
amendment  is  that  it  would  either  delay 
or  forestall  passage  of  the  basic  bill 
itself,  and  that  I  can  understand. 

It  is  just  a  difference  in  judgment  on 
his  part  and  mine  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  will  be,  m  fact,  the  case. 

I  do  not  think  the  acceptance  of  this 
very  limited  amendment  will  delay  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  I  think  it  might  en- 
hance it.  I  think  for  once  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  other  body,  might 
be  encouraged  to  do  what  they  should 
have  done  a  year  ago  because  there 
will  be  more  people  interested  in  seeing 
that  they  do  something. 

But  that  is  a  judgment  we  have  got  to 
individually  make. 

I  do  not  think  one  can  argue  against 
the  merit  of  the  case.  I  do  not  think 
one  can  argue  against  the  merit  when 
the  bill  is  limited  to  help  only  those  who 
cannot  survive  without  help.  I  do  not 
think  one  can  argue  against  the  merits 
of  that  particular  case. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  a  valid  argument  in  saying 
that  it  is  possible  this  amendment  could 
forestall  passage  of  the  fundamentally 
decent  bill. 

I  disagree  with  that.  That  is  a  judg- 
ment the  Senate  has  to  make.  But  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  act  on  that  issue,  and 
not  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  amendment  is 
deserving,  because  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  in  that  regard,  and  I  do 
believe  that  passage  of  the  amendment 
will  demonstrate  that  this  Government 
does  not  intend  to  do  what  it  has  done 
to  the  people  of  this  country  in  recent 
years,  by  its  own  actions  placing  them 
in  a  position  where  they  simply  cannot 
survive. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  supported.  Let  me  say  in  con- 
clusion to  our  colleague  from  Florida 
that  whether  or  not  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  I  fully  intend  to  support  the 
basic  legislation,  and  I  hope  he  will  do 
tiie  same. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  reedly  covered  the  arguments  in 
the  debate.  In  concluding,  I  would  say 
that  the  thrust  of  this  bill  as  it  came 
through  tlie  hearings  we  had  last  year 
was  that  we  could  not  cover  all  of  those 
PEirties  who  were  injured,  even  all  of 
those  small  businesses  that  were  injured 
by  the  imposition  of  wage  and  price  con- 
jTols  and  then  the  abrupt  discontinuance 
of  wage  and  price  controls.  So  we  elected 
not  to  try  to  cover  everyone,  concluding 
that  we  could  not  cover  contractors  sell- 
ing asphalt  to  the  States,  we  could  not 
cover  contractoi-s  who  had  water  and 
sewer  contracts  on  which  they  were  con- 
tracting with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  we  could  not  cover  certain 
contractors  in  private  business;  so  we 
decided  that  the  only  way  we  could  grant 
any  relief  was  if  we  could  make  the 
rationale  of  the  relief  that  it  would  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Government 
to  terminate  the  contract. 

We  looked,  and  we  heard  from  the 
Government  in  many  instances  where 


they  were  buying  some  item  from  a  con- 
trrxtor.  and  they  would  say.  "We  know 
this  contractor  is  going  to  be  forced  out 
of  business  and  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  supply  these  items.  He  has  been  a 
good  contractor  for  the  Government;  he 
affords  us  competition,  and  we  have  been 
satisfied  with  his  work.  We  think  it  would 
be  to  oiu-  boiefit  to  be  able  to  terminate 
this  contract  wherein  we  have  him 
hooked  because  of  a  contract  he  made 
when  wage  and  price  controls  were  in 
effect;  they  are  no  longer  in  effect,  and 
suddenly  essential  items  over  the  cost  of 
which  he  has  no  control  are  going 
through  the  ceiling  and  threatening  to 
put  him  out  of  business." 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  select  con- 
tractors of  beneOt  to  the  Govermnent. 
and  be  able  to  support  them  on  that 
basis. 

That  was  the  basis  on  which  we  passed 
the  act  last  year.  Certainly  these  people 
are  injured  through  no  fault  of  their 
own;  but  this  amendment  would  change 
the  entire  concept  of  the  bill.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  adopt  this 
amendment  to  take  care  of  the  asphalt 
people  and  not  take  care  of  some  of  the 
others  who  have  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  proposition,  who  are  injured  just  as 
much,  and  are  out  there  by  the  hun- 
dreds— or  were;  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  of  them  are  out  there  now. 

As  I  say.  I  think  the  amendment  does 
change  the  whole  concept  of  the  bill,  and 
the  rationale  on  which  we  voted  for  the 
bill.  We  felt  we  could  pass  it,  that  It 
would  not  be  a  raid  on  the  Treasury,  and 
that  we  would  be  doing  something  that 
would  affcrd  some  reUef ,  and  at  the  same 
time  work  for  the  convenience  of  the 
C-ovemment.  Because  the  amendment 
changes  that  theory  and  that  rationale. 
I  have  the  feeling  that  if  the  amendment 
is  adopted  we  are  really  talking  about  a 
different  bill.  That  is  why  I  would  have 
great  problems  in  supporting  the  bill  if 
the  amendment  were  adopted,  because  I 
think  we  would  be  helping  one  segment 
who  are  not  dealing  directly  with  the 
Government,  but  not  helping  others,  and 
also  because  of  the  fiscal  problems  in- 
volved, and  how  much  it  would  cost.  I 
think  we  might  make  this  a  bad  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  reluctantly 
support  this  measure. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  observation 
that  this  bill  might  not  have  become 
necessarj".  had  we  not  instituted  a  system 
of  wage  and  price  controls. 

These  controls  first  hid  the  economy's 
underlying  infiationary  forces,  and  en- 
couraged a  false  belief  that  prices  were 
not  going  to  seek  their  natural  level. 
Then,  when  we  returned  to  the  real 
world,  and  allowed  prices  to  reflect  the 
monetary  and  fiscal  actions  of  the  period 
of  controls,  which  were  real  actions  even 
though  suppressed  from  view,  we  found 
thousands  of  businesses  and  consumers 
caught  in  a  trap. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  a  lesson.  If  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  swept  into  the  Land 
of  Oz  by  a  political  tornado,  we  had  best 
remember  to  expect  a  hard  landing  in 
Kansas  when  we  click  together  the  heels 
of  our  ruby  slippers. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oumr) .  Tbe  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sujGBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  cmd  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
NOir)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  53,  as  follows : 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  4U  Leg.] 

YEAS— 44 

Allen 

Oam 

Morgan 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Nelson 

RarUett 

Orlffln 

Packwood 

Bayb 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Beau 

Hartke 

Both 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

SchweUcer 

Blden 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

. Inouye 

Stone 

Caae 

Javita 

Taft 

CurtU 

Laxalt 

Thxirmond 

Fannin 

ICathlas 

WUllams 

Pong 

Mtondale 

Young 

Ford 

Ifontoya 
NATS— «3 

Aboureak 

Hart,  Gary 

Muskle 

BeUmon 

HaskeU 

Nunn 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Buckley 

Holllngs 

Pell 

BuRlIck 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Ctiilee 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Leahy 

Scott,  Hugh 

aark 

Long 

Scott. 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

WUliam  L. 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

TX>1e 

IfcClellan 

Symington 

Domenlcl 

Mcdure 

Durkln 

McOee 

Tower 

■agleton 

McGovem 

Tunney 

EasUand 

Uclntyre 

Welcker 

Olean 

lletcaU 

Gravel 

liOM 

NOT  VOTING — 3 
Cannon  Hart,  Philip  A.   Stennis 

So  Mr.  Brock's  amendment  (No.  1017) , 
as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  .to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2  years,  many  small  businesses  have 
faced  a  crucial  economic  situation  as  the 
result  of  their  continuing  to  perform  on 
flzed-prlce  contracts  made  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  bill  the  Senate  is  considering  to- 
day, 8.  1259,  provides  a  mechanism  to 
provide  much  needed  relief  for  small 
businesses  facing  serious  flnftncjal  loss 


as  a  result  of  these  negotiated  agree- 
ments. 

The  biU  is  not  intended  to  serve  as  a 
"bailout"  to  smaU  businesses,  it  merely 
prevents  a  firm  from  increasing  its  losses 
if  further  performance  on  the  contract 
may  lead  to  banlcruptcy. 

S.  1259  affects  fixed-price  contracts 
awarded  during  the  period  of  price  con- 
trols from  mid-1971  until  early  1974. 
When  these  controls  were  lifted,  the 
whole  Nation  encoimtered  the  energy 
crisis  that  resulted  in  spiraling  infla- 
tion costs  due  to  material  shortages  and 
the  energy  crisis. 

Small  business  firms  with  fixed-price 
commitments  were  especially  hard  hit. 
These  concerns  have  had  the  ssmipathy 
of  the  Federal  agencies,  but  these  agen- 
cies lacked  legislative  authority  tq  pro- 
vide any  form  of  relief.  This  bill,  the 
Small  Business  Emergency  Relief  Act, 
would  grant  these  agencies  the  scope  to 
terminate  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government  any  fixed-price  contract 
made  during  the  price  control  period. 

I  believe  these  small  business  concerns 
have  waited  long  enough,  sometimes  with 
disastrous  consequences,  for  relief  to 
come  their  way.  Hopefully,  the  Senate 
will  act  today  to  provide  the  relief  as 
envisioned  in  S.  1259,  before  these  firms 
are  unable  to  continue  as  viable  orga- 
nizations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  The  question,  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  5541, 
which  the  clerk  wlU  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (HJt.  6M1)  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency relief  for  smaU  brislness  concema  In 
connection  with  fixed-price  Government 
contracts. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  substitute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  please  be  in  order  so  we  may  hear 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  Will  Senators 
please  take  their  seats  and  refrain  from 
talking  so  that  we  can  proceed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  substitute  the  text 
of  S.  1259,  as  amended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senate  please  be  in  order  so  we  may  hear 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  The  Chair  is 
even  having  difficulty  hearing  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  May  we  have  order 
to  the  Senate.  Will  Senators  please  take 
their  seats  and  the  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  We  will  not  proceed  until  that 
occurs. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. Will  he  please  repeat  his  imani- 
mous-consent  request. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  H.R.  5541  and 


to  substitute  the  text  of  S.  1259,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  funendment  and  the  third  readtog  of 
thebiU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
havtog  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsto 
(Mr.  Nelson)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis), and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  82, 
nays  10,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  462  Leg.] 
YEAS— 82 


Abourezk 

Hart.  Gary 

Muskle 

Baker 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Bayh 

HaskeU 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Brock 

HoUlngs 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Percy 

Buckley 

Huddleeton 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Schweiker 

Case 

Javlts 

Scott.  Hugh 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Clark 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Long 

Stone 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Domenlcl 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Durkln 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Fong 

McGovem 

Tower 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Tiinney 

Gam 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Mondale 

WUllams 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Young 

GrllBn 

Morgan 

Hansen 

Moss 

NAYS— 10 

Allen 

Eastland 

McClure 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Ooldwater 

Scott. 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Helms 

WUllam  L 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

BarUett 

CurtU 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Stennis 

Mathias 

The  bill  (HH.  5541),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6641 

Resolved,  That  the  blU  from  the  House  of 

Representatives  (HJt.  6641)  entitled  "An  Act 

to  provide  for  emergency  reUef  for  amaU 

business  concerns  in  connection  with  fixed- 
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price  Government  contracts",  do  pass  with 
the  following  amendment:  Strike  out  aU 
after  tbe  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"SmaU  Business  Emergency  Relief  Act". 

POLICT 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  small  bvisiness  concerns  which 
have  fixed-price  Government  contracts  in 
cases  where  such  concerns  suffer  serious  fi- 
nancial loss  because  of  significant  and  un- 
avoidable difficulties  during  performance  be- 
cause of  the  energy  crisis  or  rapid  and  un- 
expected escalations  of  contract  costs. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  \ised  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "executive  agency"  means 
an  executive  department,  a  military  depart- 
ment, and  an  independent  establishment 
within  the  meaning  of  sections  101.  102,  and 
104(1).  respectively,  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  also  a  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act;  and 

(2)  the  term  "small  business  concern" 
means  any  concern  which  faUs  under  the  size 
limitations  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
trator's "Definitions  of  Small  Business  for 
Government  Procurement"  or  the  Small 
Business  Administrator's  "Definitions  of 
Small  Business  for  SBA  Loans.". 

AUTHOBITT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Pursviant  to  an  application  by  a 
smaU  business  concern,  the  head  of  any  ex- 
ecutive agency  may  terminate  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government  any  fixed-price 
contract  between  that  agency  and  such  small 
business  concern,  upon  a  finding  that — 

(1)  during  the  performance  of  the  con- 
.tract.  the  concern  has  experienced  or  is  ex- 
periencing significant  unanticipated  cost  in- 
creases directly  affecting  the  cost  of  con- 
tract compliance  which  have  suffered  or  can 
be  expected  to  suffer  serious  financial  loss; 
and 

(2)  the  conditions  which  have  caused  or 
are  causing  such  cost  Increases  were,  or  are 
being,  experienced  generally  by  other  small 
business  concerns  in  tbe  market  at  the  same 
time  EtQd  are  not  caused  by  negligence,  un- 
derbidding, or  other  special  management 
factors  peculiar  to  that  smaU  business 
concern. 

(b)  A  small  business  concern  requesting 
relief  under  subsection  (a)  shall  support  that 
request  with  the  following  documentation 
and  certification : 

(1)  a  brief  description  of  the  contract,  in- 
dicating the  date  of  execution  and  of  any 
amendment  thereto,  the  items  being  pro- 
cured, the  price  and  delivery  schedule,  and 
any  revision  thereof,  and  any  other  special 
contractual  provision  as  may  be  relevant  to 
the  request; 

(2)  a  history  of  performance  Indicating 
when  work  under  the  contract  or  commit- 
ment was  begun,  the  progress  made  as  of  the 
date  of  the  application,  an  exact  statement 
of  the  contractor's  renuilning  obligations,  and 
the  contractor's  expectations  regarding  com- 
pletion thereof; 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  factors  which  have 
caused  the  loss  under  the  contract; 

(4)  a  statement  as  to  the  coiu-se  of  events 
anticipated  if  the  request  is  denied; 

( 5 )  a  statement  of  payments  received,  pay- 
ments due.  and  payments  yet  to  be  received 
or  to  become  due,  including  advance  and 
progress  payments,  and  amounts  withheld  by 
the  Government,  and  information  as  to  other 
obUgations  of  the  Government,  if  any,  which 
are  yet  to  be  performed  under  the  contract; 

(6)  a  statement  and  evidence  of  the  con- 
tractor's original  breakdown  of  estimated 
costs,  including  contingency  allowances  and 
profit; 

(7)  a  statement  and  evidence  of  the  con- 


tractor's present  estimate  of  total  costs  under 
the  contract  If  enabled  to  complete,  'broken 
down  between  costs  accrued  to  date  of  re- 
quest, and  runout  costs,  and  as  between  costs 
for  which  tbe  contractor  has  made  payment 
and  those  for  which  he  is  indebted  at  the 
time  of  the  request; 

(8)  a  statement  and  evidence  of  the  con- 
tractor's estimate  of  the  final  price  of  the 
contract,  giving  effect  to  aU  escalation, 
changes,  extras,  and  other  comparable  factors 
known  or  contemplated  by  the  contractor; 

(9)  a  statement  of  any  claims  known  or 
contemplated  by  tbe  contractor  against  the 
Government  involving  the  contract  in  ques- 
tion, other  than  those  referred  to  under  (8) 
above; 

(10)  an  estimate  of  the  contractor's  total 
profit  or  loss  under  the  contract  tf  required 
to  complete  at  the  original  contract  price; 

(11)  an  estimate  of  the  total  profits  from 
other  Government  business,  and  all  other 
sources,  during  the  period  from  the  date  of 
the  first  contract  involved  to  the  latest  esti- 
mated date  of  completion  of  any  other  con- 
tracts involved: 

(12)  balance  sheets,  certified  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  as  of  the  end  of  the  con- 
tractor's fiscal  year  first  preceding  the  date 
of  the  first  contract,  as  of  the  end  of  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  and  as  of  the  date  of 
the  request  together  with  Income  statements 
for  annual  periods  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  first  balance  sheet;  and 

(13)  a  list  of  all  salaries,  bonuses,  and  all 
other  forms  of  compensation  of  the  principal 
officers  or  partners  and  of  all  dividends  and 
other  withdrawals,  and  all  payments  to  stock- 
holders in  any  form  since  the  date  of  the 
the  request  together  with  income  statements 
for  annual  periods  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  first  balance  sheet;   and 

DELEGATION 

Sec.  5.  The  head  of  each  executive  agency 
shaU  delegate  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  an  appro- 
priate level  that  will  permit  the  expeditious 
processing  of  applications  under  this  Act  and 
to  insure  the  uniformity  of  its  application. 

LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  authority  prescribed  in 
section  4(a)  shall  apply  only  to  contracts  en- 
ter into  during  the  period  from  Auguat  16, 
1971,    through    AprU    30,    1974. 

(b)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
shaU  terminate  December  31,  1975. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Ford)  appointed 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
Brock  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CHILES  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  1259  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL    SERVICE     RETIREMENT    OF 
NATIONAL  GUARD  TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 


sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  584. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  584)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  toequities 
in  the  crediting  of  National  Guard  tech- 
nician service  in  connection  with  civil 
service  retirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows : 

Strike  out  aU  after'  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  That  (a)  section  8334(c)  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  deposits 
for  periods  of  creditable  service  for  clvU  serv- 
ice retirement  purposes,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  8339  of  title  6,  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  computation  of  civil  service 
retirement  annuities,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (m)  and  redesignating  sub- 
section (n)  as  (m). 

(c)  Section  8345  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  payment  of  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuities,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  provide  that  the  amount  of  any 
monthly  annuity  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion accruing  for  any  month  and  which  is 
computed  with  regard  to  service  that  in- 
cludes any  service  referred  to  in  section  8332 
(b)  (6)  performed  by  an  individual  prior  to 
January  1,  1969,  shaU  be  reduced  by  the 
portion  of  any  benefits  under  any  State  re- 
tirement system  to  which  such  individual  is 
entitled  (or  on  proper  application  would  be 
entitled)  for  such  month  which  is  attribut- 
able to  such  service  performed  by  such  in- 
dividual bef<x'e  such  date." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  8334(g)  (5)  of  title  B, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "8339(n)"  and  inserting  "8339(m)"  in 
place  thereof. 

(b)  Section  8340(c)(1)  of  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "8339 
(n)"  and  inserting  "8339  (m)"  in  place 
thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  as 
ol  January  l,  1969,  except  that  such  amend- 
ments shall  not  apply  to  a  person  who.  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  is  receiving  or 
is  entitled  to  receive  benefits  under  any  re- 
tirement system  established  by  the  United 
States  or  any  instrumentality  thereof,  unless 
such  person  requests,  in  writing,  tbe  office 
which  administers  his  retirement  system  to 
apply  such  amendments  to  him.  Any  addi- 
tional benefits  payable  pursuant  to  such  a 
written  request  shall  commence  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
tiiat  the  Senate  concur  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreetog  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  matter  was  brought  up  informally 
last  week,  I  asked  that  it  be  held  over  so 
that  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
Republican  side  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  familiar  with  the  action  to 
be  taken. 

I  can  now  say  that  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  does  have 
the  approval  of  the  ranldng  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  and  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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ORDER  TO  HOLD  TODAY'S  RECORD 
OPEN  UNTIL  4  PJkl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  uzumimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  have  imtU  the  hour  of  4  p.m.  today 
to  Introduce  bills,  resolutions,  and  state- 
ments Into  the  Rkcoso. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONTTION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  ON 
MONDAY.  DESIGNATION  OF  PE- 
RIOD FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY,  AND  ORDER  TO  PRO- 
CEED TO  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OFHJl.  9005  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
THEREOF 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Monday  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Btro,  Jr.)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  after  which  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transactioi  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Senate  proceed  to  Uie  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  9005,  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MCHn>AY  UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON  TUES- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  an  order  been  entered  as  yet  for  the 
hour  of  convening  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  no  order  has  been 
entered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  a^  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  M(Hiday  next,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day next.  

Th4  niESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  oo  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
various  special  orders  previously  en- 
tered have  been  completed  on  Tuesday 


next,  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  FOR  TUESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  an  order  has  been  entered  that 
on  Tuesday,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  9.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  be 
recognized  on  Monday  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Senator  fn^n  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harrt  F.  Byrd,  Jr.). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  next  on  Monday, 
at  12  noon.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  on  Mon- 
day under  the  standing  order,  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  Mr. 
MANsnxLD  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Thereafter,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  bus- 
iness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes 
each,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  up  H.R.  9005,  an  act  to 
authorize  assistance  for  disaster  relief 
and  rehabilitation,  to  provide  for  over- 
seas distribution  and  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Rollcall  votes  will  likely  occur 
on  that  measure  and  on  amendments 
and/or  motions  in  relation  thereto.  Con- 
ference reports  may  be  called  up  at  any 
time,  and  rollcall  votes  may  occur  there- 
on. Other  measures  that  have  been 
cleared  for  action  by  Monday  next  may 
also  be  taken  up  and  acted  upon. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senate  will  come  in 
at  the  hour  of  10  ajn.,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  sp^ial  orders  as  follows:  Sen- 
ators Percy,  Javtts,  Pell,  and  Stxven- 
soK  will  be  recognized  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  in  that  order. 
They  will  address  the  Senate  aa  the  topic 
of  China. 

After  those  orders  have  been  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes  each, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Smate 
will  take  up  Senate  Resolution  9,  a  reso- 
lution amending  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
relating  to  open  committee  meetings. 
There  is  a  time  limitation  oa  that  meas- 
ure. Rollcall  votes  will  occur  on  amend- 
ments thereto  and  on  passage  thereof. 


Upon  the  disposition  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9,  the  Senate  will  take  up  S.  5,  a 
bill  to  provide  that  meetings  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  of  congressional  com- 
mittees shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Rollcall  votes  will 
likely  occur  thereon  possibly  on  amend- 
ments thereto. 

On  Wednesday  it  is  the  present  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  take  up  the  situs 
picketing  measures,  and  there  are  four 
of  them  on  the  calendar,  two  Senate 
measures  and  two  House  companion 
measures.  I  refer  specifically  to  S.  1479, 
a  bill  to  protect  the  economic  rights  of 
labor  in  the  building  and  construction 
industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  industrial  workers; 
and  the  House  coimterpart  of  that  meas- 
ure is  H.R.  5900,  an  act  to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry  by  providing 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  indus- 
trial workers. 

Then  there  is  S.  2305,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  national  framework  for  collective 
bargaining  in  the  construction  industry, 
and  for  other  related  purposes;  and  the 
House  companion  measure  to  that  one 
is  HK.  9500,  an  act  to  stabilize  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry,  and  for  other  purposes.  So 
it  is  the  present  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  move  into  the  situs-picketing  leg- 
islation begiiming  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  inquiry  in  that 
regard? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  suggested, 
I  believe,  or  left  the  impression  that  the 
construction  situs  bill  would  be  brought 
up  before  the  collective-bargaining  bilL 
There  are  two  bills,  as  we  know,  that 
have  been  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. Is  it  expected  that  that  would  be 
the  order? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  see. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) would  have  to  make  a  decision 
in  that  regard.  I  merely  wish  to  alert  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  there  are  four 
measures  on  the  calendar,  two  Senate 
measures  and  two  companion  House 
measures  which  will  be  up  for  considera- 
tion by  next  week. 

Mr.  GRiPPIN.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  a  question.  I  will  let 
him  ask  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  majority  leader  or  assistant  majority 
leader  could  tell  us  when  S.  287,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional district  court  judges  and  other 
purposes,  will  be  taken  up. 

This  biU  had  been  held  over  in  the 
committee  last  year,  and  this  year  it  has 
been  put  off  and  put  off.  I  am  wondering 
why  the  delay.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  acted.  The  bill  is  on  the 
calendar,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
given  consideration.  I  wonder  if  we  can 
get  an  answer  to  that. 

Bfr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  work  out  an  agreement 
on  that  measure.  It  will  come  up  in  due 
time,  but  I  would  say  not  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  not  next  we^. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  say  I  share 
the  interest  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  in  that 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  about  as  far  as 
I  can  see  into  the  next  week  of  activity. 
It  can  be  safely  said,  however,  that  there 
will  certainly  be  rollcall  votes  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  and  what  happens  once 
Wednesday  comes  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Another  item  which  I 
am  sure  Senators  will  be  interested  in 
would  be  the  legislation  which  I  under- 
stand was  r^jorted  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  this  morning, 
relating  to  New  York's  financial  crisis. 
It  is  not  on  the  calendar  yet.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  leadership  has  any  guidance 
about  when  we  might  take  that  up  if  we 
take  it  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  majority 
leader  and  I  cannot  say  precisely  when 
that  will  be  taken  up.  It  will  be  taken  up 
at  some  time  and,  of  course,  there  are  a 
couple  of  other  measures,  such  as  the 
defense  appropriations  and  military  con- 
struction appropriations  measures,  both 
of  which  will  entail  some  little  bit  of  de- 
bate tmd  possible  fireworks.  They  will  be 
coming  along  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient 
to  schedule  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  majority  whip  in  giving  us 
as  much  information  as  he  can  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  majority 
leader  and  I  are  very  grateful  to  the 


distinguished  Republican  whip  for  his 
questions,  as  always. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  do  have  a 
concern  about  S.  287,  as  to  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  made  in- 
quiry. I  notice  the  suggestion  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  we  would  adjourn 
around  the  12th  of  December.  So  we  are 
thinking  about  only  5  weeks  or  so  before 
adjournment.  Could  the  Senator  tell  me 
whether  or  not  it  is  contemplated  that 
this  measure,  the  omnibus  district  Judge- 
ship bill,  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
before  adjournment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  agreement 
can  be  worked  out  to  facilitate  EM:tion  on 
the  measure  once  it  is  on  the  Senate 
fioor,  I  think  the  Senator  could  be  assured 
of  action  by  that  date. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Many  Sen- 
ators are  concerned.  Certainly  it  affects 
a  great  number  of  States.  I  heard  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  say  that  he 
personally  was  Interested  as  I  am,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  consider  it  at  an  early 
date.  I  thank  the  Senator.' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  a  Joint  session  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  next  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 5.  The  Senate  will  leave  this  Chamber 
in  a  body  at  the  hour  of  12:15,  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt, 


Anwar  Sadat,  will  address  the  joint  ses- 
sion at  12 :  30  p.m.  on  that  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNME^  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  3,  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  ad- 
journment in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  12:31 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, November  3,  1975,  at  12  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  30, 1975 : 
Ik  tks  Diplomatic  and  PoanoN  Service 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina- 
tions beginning  Ooodwln  Shapiro  to  be  a 
Consular  Officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  ending  Joanne  Ling  Moot,  to  be 
a  Consular  Officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  20, 1975. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rev.  Grace  Free,  Unity  Church,  Ham- 
mond, Ind.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him?  *  •  ♦  For  Thou  hast  made  him  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour." — 
Psalms  8:  4,  5. 

Infinite  (3od,  source  of  all  life  and 
love,  bless  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
with  courage. 

Today  is  the  only  day  that  counts. 
Yesterday  is  a  dream;  tomorrow,  a  vision. 
Help  us  to  be,  not  rutmakers,  but  risk- 
takers.  Make  us  instruments  of  your 
courage,  guidance,  and  love.  Motivate 
us  to  positive  action  to  attain  goals  for 
the  improvement,  safety,  and  progress  of 
our  Nation. 

Inspire  us  to  strengthen  the  faith  of 
the  youth  and  people  of  all  ages,  races, 
and  creeds  throughout  our  land. 

Today,  let  our  commitment  be  to  uti- 
lize the  genius  of  our  American  people, 
so  that  their  purpose  for  living  is  ful- 
filled to  benefit  our  Nation,  tmd  the 
world.  Amen. 


There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 


THE  REVEREND  GRACE  G.  FREE 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  our  Acting  Chaplain  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  Reverend 
Grace  G.  Free,  of  Hammond,  Ind.  Rev- 
erend Free  is  the  minister  and  also 
founder  of  the  Unity  Church  of  Christ 
in  that  city  with  a  number  of  parishion- 
ers attending  from  areas  throughout  the 
Calumet  region. 

Reverend  Free  is  one  of  the  few  lady 
ministers  who  has  opened  our  congres- 
sional session  with  a  prayer  in  this  cen- 
tury. She  had  this  distinguished  honor 
on  April  27,  1972,  and  by  reason  of  her 
remarkable  personality  several  of  my 
colleagues  commented  on  the  outstand- 
ing impression  she  made  in  delivering 
her  prayer  message  on  that  occasion. 

Before  leaving  her  pulpit  to  present 
our  morning  prayer,  Reverend  Free  and 
her  church  members  witnessed  the  burn- 
ing of  their  church  mortgage. 

Our  Chaplain.  Reverend  Latch  has  in- 
formed me  that  over  the  years,  he  can 
only  recall  one  other  woman  who  acted 
as  Chaplain  and  that  was  many  years 
ago. 

Reverend  Free,  before  her  ordination 
at  Unity  School  of  Christianity,  Kansas 


City,  Mo.,  in  1953,  was  a  licensed  teacher 
at  the  school  for  5  years.  She  is  also  a 
devoted  student  of  history  of  the  United 
States  and  her  ancestry  on  her  mother's 
side  dates  back  to  George  Washington's 
time.  One  of  her  great-great-great- 
grandfathers was  William  Carr  who 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Trenton,  in  Gen- 
ersd  Washington's  handpicked  army  of 
2,400  men.  Reverend  Free's  father  was  a 
World  War  I  veteran,  having  served  as 
an  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  special  in- 
telligence. Her  brother  died  in  World 
War  n  in  the  Philippines,  and  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the  Victory 
Medal,  and  other  honors  for  bravery  in 
action.  \ 

She  studied  at  Rockhurst  College  and 
at  Kansas  University  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  as  well  as  at  George  Washington 
University.  She  also  specialized  in  sec- 
retarial work,  and  was  at  one  time  an 
expert  in  that  field. 

Reverend  Free  served  as  teawdier  at 
Unity  School,  assistant  registrar  and 
was  also  active  in  the  silent  unity  prayer 
ministry.  She  is  proud  tliat  her  ministry 
in  Hammond  has  been  a  challenge  of 
faith — and  a  most  rewarding  work. 

Reverend  Free  does  not  confine  her 
own  activities  just  to  her  own  pulpit.  She 
is  active  in  community  and  national  af- 
fairs and  has  a  deep  commitment  to 
working  with  the  mentally  ill  and  al- 
coholics, as  well  as  presenting  seminars 
for  human  development. 

She    also    participates   in   television 
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sbows  and  has  appeared  with  "Our 
Flag  Lady"  of  Indiana  and  with  other 
patriots  for  the  National  Council  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Patriotism.  She 
was  chosen  In  1970  to  take  part  In 
"Operation  Understanding,"  which  In- 
cluded a  tour  to  various  U.S.  Army  and 
TJJS.  Air  Force  bases,  along  with  several 
other  ladles  who  are  active  In  commu- 
nity and  patriotic  affairs.  Their  tour 
Included  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy,  and  other  vital 
centers  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  activities. 

In  addition  to  foimding  Unity  Church 
of  BaaanooA,  Reverend  Free  is: 

Presldent  of  Great  Lakes  Unity  Min- 
isters Regional  Conference; 

Chaplain  of  the  Hammond  Woman's 
Club: 

Member,  board  of  directors.  National 
Council  for  Encouragement  of  Patriot- 
ism, Mimster,  Ind.; 

Took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Highway  of  Flags  Servicemen's  Memo- 
rial last  Memorial  Day  in  Highland, 
Ind.; 

Chaplain  of  the  Hammond  Memorial 
Day  Parade  and  on  its  executive  com- 
mittee; 

A  member  of  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Board 
of  northwest  Indiana; 

A  member  of  the  community  hos- 
pital aioiliary; 

A  member  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters; 

A  life  member  of  INTA,  an  organiza- 
tion of  new  thought  ministers  now  rec- 
ognized by  our  U.S.  State  Department; 

Active  in  prayer  clinic  work  of  INTA 
In  various  cities  of  the  United  States; 

A  member  of  International  Platform 
Association; 

Active  in  various  American  Legion, 
VFW  and  other  organizations;  and 

A  sponsor  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

Reverend  Free  has  her  own  radio  pro- 
gram on  station  WJOB  each  Sunday 
morning  at  9  ajn.  She  refers  to  her 
pastorate.  Unity  Church,  the  "biggest 
little  church  in  Indiana,  and  the  U.S.A." 


CIVILIAN  PRISONERS  RETURNED 
PROM  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remailcs  and  Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Missing 
Persons  li^ormed  the  House  on  October 
20  that  the  Governments  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  announced  that  Ameri- 
(xn  clvllUms  and  other  foreigners  who 
were  In  the  Ban  Me  Thout  area  of  South 
Vietnam  when  they  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody on  March  12,  1975,  would  be  re- 
leased. 

These  nine  Americans  were  released  in 
Bangkok.  Thailand,  this  morning,  Amer- 
ican time,  after  being  flown  from  Hanoi 
to  Bangkok. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  that  the  other 
50  American  civilians  who  are  in  the  Sai- 
Boa  ares  will  also  be  permitted  to  leave, 
if  they  so  desire,  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Bpe^^jtT.  I  am  told  that  these  nine 
AnMTlcans  are  in  relatively  good  health 
and  good  spirits. 


I  might  say  that  the  committee  hopes 
that  this  will  be  a  door  opener  in  getting 
an  update  report  on  the  Americans  miss- 
ing in  action  and  that  we  can  work  to- 
ward the  repatriation  of  American  re- 
mains that  are  still  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  commend  all  those  connected  with 
this  humanitarian  move. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enclosing  the  names 
of  these  Americans  released  and  the 
States  they  are  from : 

AlCBUCAM   RXTUXNXXS   FlOM   SOTTTHKASr  ASIA 

Wycllffe  Bible  TranslatXMv:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Miller,  Houghton,  N.Y..  Luanne  Miller 
(daughter). 

Obrlstl&n  and  Missionary  Alliance:  James 
F.  Lewis,  Chicago,  lU.;  Betty  Mitchell,  Case 
Lake,  Minn.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  PhlUlpe, 
Albany,  Oregon. 

Ford  Foundation:  Jay  Scarborough,  Camp 
Hill,  Pennsylvania. 

n.S.  AID:  PaiU  Struharlk. 


UNCALLED  FOR  REMARKS  CON- 
CERNING SOAP  OPERAS 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  de- 
fense of  the  Congress  as  an  institution 
and  of  its  Members,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  I  think  were  maligned  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  who  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  Members  of 
this  Congress,  instead  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  their  work  on  the  floor — and  I 
notice  he  is  absent,  as  usual — that  we  sit 
back  in  the  cloak  rqom  watching  soap 
operas. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of 
Congress  really  watches  soap  operas.  I 
have  never  watched  one,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  be  painted  by  the  same  broad 
brush,  as  an  individUEil,  as  the  Con- 
gress was  painted  with  by  this  Member. 
I  want  it  clearly  imderstood  that  I  have 
nothing  personal  in  the  matter,  but  I 
know  that  if  we  look  around,  the  per- 
centage of  Members  who  have  been  here 
the  greatest  number  of  years  comprise 
the  greater  percentage  of  those  who  at- 
tend and  stay  on  the  floor  the  longest 
periods  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
having  Members,  new  or  old,  malign 
the  institution  of  the  Congress.  I  think 
it  is  the  only  bulwark  between  freedom 
or  political  and  economic  slavery  for  our 
people.  I  want  to  say  to  this  young  man 
that  if  he  knows  what  a  soap  opera  Is, 
he  Is  smarter  than  I  am:  He  must  have 
seen  a  few  somewhere.  Certain^,  we 
have  a  television  set  back  in  the  back 
room,  the  cloak  room,  which  only  holds 
about  l/20th  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  it 
Is  a  vast  auditorium  in  which  all  the 
Members  are  sitting  there  with  their  feet 
up  gawking  at  some  soap  opera.  The  tele- 
vision set  is  used  mostly  during  the 
news  broadcasting.  Some  Members  real- 
ize that  news  in  Washington  is  constant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  the  power  and 
the  will  and  the  right,  I  would  use  soap 
for  what  it  was  used  for  at  times  for 
small  children  who  said  things  that  were 
out  of  order. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Washincton,  d.c, 

October  29. 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  ArAEKT, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speakeh:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
October  29, 1976,  considered  and  unanimously 
approved  the  following  work  plans  for 
watershed  projects,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  by  Executive  Communication 
1532: 

Bayou  Plaquamlne  Brule,  Louisiana 

East  Franklin,  Louisiana 

Flat  Rock  Creek,  Arkansas 

Kinder,  Louisiana 

Klckapoo  Creek,  Texas 

Norman-Polk,  Minnesota 

Stoney  Creek,  North  Carolina 

Upper  Brushy  Creek,  Alabama 

Attached  are  Committee  resolutions  with 
respect  to  these  projects. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Polet, 

Chairman. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  648] 

Abzug  Escb  Martin 

Ambpo  Pary  Matsunaga 

Anderson,  Ql.  Foley  Mink 

Andrews,  N.C.  Ford.  Mich.  Mitchell,  Md. 

Annunzlo  Fraser  Moss 

Ashley  Gibbons  Murphy,  N.Y. 

AuColn  Guyer  Rees 

Barrett  Hebert  Rhodes 

Breaux  Heckler.  Mass.    Risenhoover 

Brown,  Mich.  Hinshaw  Rooney 

Brown,  Ohio  Horton  Satterfleld 

Burke,  Fla.  Howard  Scheuer 

Casey  Jarman  Slsk 

Chlsholm  Kemp  Soiarz 

Clausen.  LaFalce  Stephens 

Don  H.  Lujan  Teague 

Cleveland  McHugh  Udall 

Conyers  McKinney 

Crane  Macdonald 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  379 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electrcHiic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  860S)  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  organizational  and  finan- 
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cial  matters  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  and 
for  other  fnuposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THX  coMMirrzE  or  the  whouc 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8603,  with 
Mr.  Flowers  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Monday,  September  29,  1975, 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, had  been,  by  unanimous  consent, 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MR.    HANUET 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hani,et:  Strike 
out  section  2,  as  amended.  In  Its  entirety,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2401  (b)  (1)  (G)  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(G)  for  each  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year 
1984,  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  such 
sum  for  fiscal  year  1971,  except  that  the 
Postal  Service  may  reduce  the  percentage 
figure,  including  a  reduction  to  0,  if  the 
Postal  Service  finds  that  the  amounts  are  no 
longer  required  to  operate  the  Postal  Service 
In  accordance  with  the  policies  of  this  title. 

(b)  Paragraph  2  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2401  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  (A)  As  further  reimbursement  to  the 
Postal  Service  for  public  service  costs  In- 
curred by  It,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Postal  Service  for  the  period 
commencing  on  July  1,  1975,  and  ending  on 
September  30,  1976,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1.5  billion. 

"(B)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Postal  Service,  as 
further  reimbursement  for  public  service 
costs  Incurred  by  It,  subject  to  annual  au- 
thorizations by  law,  such  additional  amounts 
as  may  be  determined  to  be  necessary  for  an 
efficient,  service-oriented  Postal  Service." 

(c)  Section  2401(b)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

"(4)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  section,  the  Postal  Service 
shall  provide  door  delivery  or  curbllne  de- 
livery to  all  permanent  residential  addresses 
(other  than  apartment  building  Euldresses). 
The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  door  deliver 
In  any  case  In  which  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  ad- 
dress Involved  has  adopted  zoning  ordinances 
In  the  Interest  of  protecting  the  public  safety 
which  restricts  the  construction  or  main- 
tenance of  any  structure  on  the  property 
adjacent  to  the  curbllne. 

"(B)  The  Postal  Service  may  provide 
cluster  box  delivery  service  for  any  perma- 
nent residential  address  In  any  case  In 
which  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
having  Jurisdiction  over  such  address 
specifically  approvee  the  provision  of  such 
cluster  box  delivery  service. 


"(5)  Appropriations  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  ex- 
I>ended  or  utilized  In  such  a  manner  aa  to 
effect  a  reduction  of  more  than  10  percent 
In  the  applicable  postal  rates  or  fees  es- 
tablished under  chapter  36  of  this  title  for 
zone-rated  mall  matter  formerly  entered 
under  former  chapter  67  of  this  title. 

"(6)  The  Poetal  Service,  In  requesting  an 
amount  to  be  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section, shall  present  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  its  compliance  with  the  public 
service  cost  policy  established  under  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  this  title  and  a  comprehen- 
sive statement  containing  a  description  of 
the  operations  of  the  Postal  Service  together 
with  any  other  Information  which  any  such 
committee  considers  necessary  to  determine 
the  amount  of  funds  required  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Poetal  Service." 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  3641  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  as  such  provisions 
were  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  any 
temporary  rate  or  fee  established  by  the 
Postal  Service  pursuant  to  Its  request  to  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  -dated  September 
18,  1975,  for  a  recommended  decision,  bear- 
ing Docket  Number  R76-1,  except  that  such 
temporary  rate  or  fee  may  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  (A)  the  rate  or  fee  requested  for 
such  class  or  service;  or  (B)  a  rate  or  fee 
which  Is  more  than  one-fifth  greater  than 
the  permanent  rate  or  fee  in  effect  for  that 
class  or  service  at  the  time  a  permanent 
change  In  the  rate  or  fee  of  such  class  or 
service  was  requested  under  section  3622 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  by  the 
Postal  Service  In  Its  request  bearing  I>x:ket 
Number  R76-1. 

On  page  26,  strike  out  Section  14  In  Its 
entirety  and  redesignate  the  following  sec- 
tion accordingly. 

Mr.  HANLEY  ^ during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  ana  I  am  not 
pleased  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  amendment, 
and  because  of  the  impgrtance  of  it  to 
this  body,  I  am  constrained  to  object. 
Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a  point 
of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

A  point  of  order  will  be  reserved  on 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

(The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment.) 

point  op  order 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HANLEY )  is  not  in  order  in  that  it  seeks  to 
change  an  amendment  that  has  been 
previously  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  op- 
position to  the  point  of  order,  while  it 
is  generally  true  that  an  amendment 
once  agreed  to  may  not  be  modified,  the 
parliamentary  situation  at  the  present 
time  dictates  otherwise. 


I  cite  from  section  28.6  of  chapter  28 
of  Deschler's  Procedure  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives: 

{ 28.6.  While  an  amendment  which  has 
been  agreed  to  may  not  be  modified,  an 
amendment  to  strike  it  from  the  bill  with 
other  language  of  the  original  section  and 
Insert  new  text  Is  in  order.  118  Cong.  Rec. 
16848,  16862,  92d  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  May  11,  1973 
[H.R.  71301. 

It  appears  clear,  then,  that  my  smiend- 
ment  is  indeed  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  desire  to  be  heard  further 
on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Flowers).  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander) has  made  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Haklxt)  on 
the  basis  that  section  2  has  been 
amended  and,  thus,  further  amendments 
thereto  are  not  in  order. 

On  September  29,  1975,  the  Committee 
adopted  the  Alexander  amendment  to 
section  2  of  the  bill.  At  that  time  the 
Chairman  noted  that  the  amendment 
was  a  perfecting  amendment  to  section  2, 
altering  parts  thereof  and  leaving  other 
provisions  unchanged.  While  it  would 
not  be  in  order  at  this  time  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Alexander  amend- 
ment, nevertheless,  an  amendment 
striking  from  the  bill  that  amendment 
together  with  other  language  of  the 
original  bill  and  inserting  new  text  is  in 
order  and,  therefore,  the  point  of  order 
is  overruled. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  compromise  with  the 
Alexsmder  amendment  adopted  in  Sep- 
tember. As  mentioned  in  a  letter  sent 
to  all  Members  this  week,  the  Alexander 
amendment  had  several  far-reaching  im- 
plications which  were  not  at  all  evident 
at  the  time  it  was  adopted.  That  tunend- 
ment  simply  said  that  all  Postal  Service 
fimds  had  to  be  appropriated  annually 
and  that  all  revenues  from  stamps  and 
services  be  placed  directly  into  the  Treas- 
ury. It  did  not  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization as  apparently  intended. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Sixty  Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
rule  XXm,  clause  2,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quonim 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM    CAU,    VACATB) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanlky)  . 


CZZI- 
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Mr.  HANLET.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
Alexander  amendment  is  allowed  to 
stand,  it  would  place  the  Postal  Service 
In  immediate  and  severe  financial  Jeop- 
ardy, cripple  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining,  remove  the  incentive  for  a 
responsible  rate  structure  and  in  the  long 
run  cost  far  more  than  HR.  8603,  as  it 
was  reported  from  the  committee. 

On  the  cost  factor,  I  want  to  remind 
the  House  of  this,  that  we  are  providing 
$1.5  billion.  Under  the  Alexander 
amendment,  the  cost  factor  increases  to 


about  $4  billion.  Remember  that. 

Now,  my  amendment  completely  re- 
writes section  2.  thus  eliminating  the 
Alexander  amendment.  It  will  provide 
for  the  strong  Congressional  oversight 
required  by  all  of  us  without  some  of  the 
dire  consequences  of  the  Alexander 
amendment.  It  would  first  authorize  an 
additional  $1.5  billion  In  public  service 
appropriations  for  only  fiscal  year  1976. 
This  would  comprise  approximately 
$900  miUioD.  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral requested  and  which  the  committee 
feels  is  necessary  because  of  the  cur- 
rent dire  financial  condition  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  approximately  $600 
million  to  finance  a  reduction  in  the 
proposed  tenu?orary  postage  rate  in- 
crease. 

Definitively,  what  we  are  doing,  we 
would  be  reducing  the  poidlng  rate  hike 
from  33  percent  to  approximately  20 
PCTcent.  It  would  prohibit,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  an  increase  of  more  than  20 
percent  on  the  next  proposed  temporary 
rate  increase  which  is  due  on  the  28th 
Df  December  of  this  year. 

It  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  proposed  first  class  stamp  rate  from 
13  cents  to  12  cents.  It  would  require 
umual  authorizations  for  all  public 
service  appropriations  which  exceed  the 
nirrent  authorized  levels.  It  would  re- 
luire  the  Postal  Service  to  make  a  public 
wcounting  before  the  appropriate  com- 
nittees  of  the  Congress  regarding  all  of 
its  revenues,  expenditures  and  opera- 
tions. It  would  provide  by  law  mail 
lelivery  standards,  including  local  gov- 
ernment option  on  curbline  or  cluster 
Sox  delivery. 

Thus,  with  only  1-year  authorization, 
he  Postal  Service  will  have  to  come 

0  the  substantive  committees  and  to 
:?ODgre»B  for  authorizing  legislation.  We 
m  being  financially  responsible  for 
providing  funding  for  a  ceiling  on  the 
»ext  rate  increase.  This  proposal  is  more 
han  fair  and  viable.  It  authorizes  much 
leeded  additional  fimds.  It  gives  Con- 
tress  a  greater  role  in  postal  budget  and 
>oliey  matters,  and  it  pnMdes  for  a 
neasure  of  great  relief. 

There  are  many  other  factors  that  will 
te  discussed  during  the  course  of  the 
lext  few  minutes.  I  am  confident  that 
he  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
iDAMs) ,  as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Con- 
rol  Committee,  will  take  to  the  well  with 

1  pronouncem«it,  in  effect,  reversing 
rhat  be  aald  cm  the  occasion  of  the  pre- 
lous  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the 
lasli  of  that  cost  factor,  which  would 
Uive  the  effect  of  costing  the  taxpayers 
tpproKimately  $2^/^  biUloa  more  than 
be  provisions  that  we  are  incorporating 
ato  this  language. 


Mind  you,  thcf^ostmaster  General  hsis 
indicated  that  without  the  $920  million 
he  is  not  going  to  have  sufficient  money 
to  nm  the  institution,  so  on  one  hand 
the  Congress  says  to  him,  "You  cannot 
increase  rates,"  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  are  saying  to  him,  "We  are  not  going 
to  give  you  the  money." 

So,  how  in  the  world  do  we  expect  the 
gentleman  to  run  that  operation? 

Now,  we  have  accommodated  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
and  we  have  put  a  great  deal  of  effort 
into  the  authorization  language.  We  are 
providing  what  I  think  is  the  exact  in- 
tent of  his.  Yes,  the  Postal  Service  is — 
and  for  what  it  is  worth,  I  have  been 
probably  the  most  severe  critic  of  the 
management  of  the  Postal  Service — the 
Postal  Service  under  the  conditions  and 
language  of  this  amendment  will  be 
forced  to  come  to  the  Congress  each 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Henderson  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hanlxy  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 
Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  at  the  time  this  was  previously  con- 
sidered, we  operated  In  an  atmosphere  of 
virtually  total  hostility  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  imderstandably  so.  because  of 
the  stupid  policies  of  that  institution. 
I  think,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  some  good 
in  everything,  and  I  think  that  resultant 
from  what  has  happened  2  weeks  ago, 
we  are  going  to  see  a  marked  change 
in  the  policies  of  that  institution,  whereas 
they  are  going  to  be  more  responsive  and 
they  are  going  to  react  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  when  a  constituent 
problem  is  brought  to  their  attention. 

So,  there  is  good  reason  for  that  hos- 
tility which  prevailed  here,  and  hope- 
fully we  are  going  to  put  the  reason  for 
that  to  rest.  As  I  say,  that  institution 
is  going  to  come  up  here  every  year  and 
rationalize  its  request  for  money. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  account  for 
what  he  claims  will  be  this  extra  add  on 
cost.  If  the  Alexander  amendment  stays 
in  place,  which  merely  requires  an  ac- 
countability through  Congress  and  the 
appropriation  process.  Where  is  this 
extra  $4  billion  of  costs  going  to  come 
from? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  respond,  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment,  we  are  provid- 
ing $1.5  billion. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Additional? 
Mr.  HANLEY.  May  I  respond?  We  are 
providing  for  $1.5  billion.  Essentially, 
$900  million  would  be  to  coincide  with 
the  Postmaster  General's  request,  and 
the  other  $600  million  to  underwrite  the 
difference  between  the  33  percent  rate 
hike  and  20  percent. 

The  genUeman  asked  the  question: 
Where  did  the  difference  between  $4  bil- 
lion and  $1.5  billion  come  from? 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Alexander 


amendment,  all  of  the  revenues  accrued 
to  the  Postal  Service  would  flow  into  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
aU  of  the  obligations  of  overhead  of  that 
institution  would  become  the  total  obli- 
gation of  the  U.8.  taxpayers. 

We  anticipate  and,  according  to  postal 
figiu'es,  this  would  amount  to  about  $4 
billion. 

What  we  are  doing  here  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  ejnendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Alexander)  is  providing  the  Postmaster 
General  with  a  blank  check,  with  no 
bridles.  Why  would  he  have  to  produce 
efficiently  within  the  agency  when  all  he 
has  to  do  is  hand  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  say,  "Pay 
it,  taxpayers"?  And  it  amounts  to  $4  bil- 
lion, as  opposed  to  $1.5  bUlion  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  instance  if  my  language 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  U  the  genUeman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  prefer  that 
there  be  total  accountability  before  the 
Congress,  which  is  supposed  to  control 
the  purse  strings. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  ApparenUy  the  genUe- 
man did  not  hear  me.  I  said  that  incor- 
porated in  this  is  an  annual  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  genUeman 
would  yield  further,  I  do  not  think  the 
genUeman  has  explained  where,  sudden- 
ly, these  additional  obligations  of  $4  bil- 
lion are  going  to  appear.  Are  they  now 
hidden?  Are  they  now  not  accountable 
to  Congress? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  can 
only  attempt  to  explain,  and  the  good 
Lord  provides  an  individual  with  the 
ability  to  accept  an  explanation.  I  have 
tried  hard.  I  have  told  the  genUeman 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Alex- 
ander amendment  we  are  providing  the 
Postmaster  General  with  a  blank  check, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  producing 
an  additional  $2^  billion  obligation  to 
the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Alexander,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hanley  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
Ueman for  yielding.  First  of  all.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  genUeman  for  the 
courtesy  that  he  has  extended  to  me  in 
an  effort  to  negotiate  the  differences  be- 
tween those  Members  who  were  sup- 
portive of  my  amendment  in  Septem- 
ber and  members  of  the  committee  who 
did  not  vote  for  my  amendment.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  the  genUeman  has 
extended  to  me. 

The  genUeman  said  in  his  remarks 
that  my  amendment  cripples  the  proc- 
ess of  collective  bargaining.  Would  the 
gentleman  point  out  to  me  and  to  this 
body  how  this  amendment,  which  this 
body  adopted  in  September,  cripples  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  would  be  deUghted  to, 
and  there  is  a  very  simple  explanation. 
I  wish  the  genUeman  would  tell  me  how 
the  USPS  can  negotiate  a  labor  contract 
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when  it  has  no  idea  with  regard  to  its 
future  revenues. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
power  and  authority  is  granted  to  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  to  enter  into  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements  and  to  con- 
summate those  agreements. 

My  amendment  in  no  way  infringes 
upon  or  alters  or  in  no  way  mitigates 
that  authority  and  in  no  way  affects  the 
authority  of  the  Postal  Service  to  ful- 
fill its  obligations  as  prescribed  in  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  imder 
my  amendment  the  Postal  Service  would 
have  to  come  to  Congress  annually,  sub- 
mit a  budget,  ask  for  authorization  or 
additional  funds  and  then  go  through  the 
process  of  negotiation  that  every  other 
agency  does.  Other  agencies  do  not  seem 
to  have  difficulties  in  entering  into  con- 
tracts that  extend  for  more  than  a  year 
for  procurement  for  services,  for  labor, 
for  other  things  that  are  necessary  in 
order  to  run  this  Government.  And  I  sub- 
mit to  the  genUeman  that  my  amend- 
ment does  not  in  any  way  cdter  the  au- 
thority of  the  Postal  Service  to  enter 
into  or  consummate  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  New  York  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hanlxy 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  3deld? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding.  I  think  the  prob- 
lem has  just  been  illustrated  very  well 
by  my  friend,  the  genUeman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Alexander),  my  fellow  re- 
gional whip. 

Tlie  genUeman  htis  just  demonstrated 
that  it  is  really  not  his  intention  to  do 
what  his  amendment  says  by  his  failure 
to  understand  how  collective  bargaining 
works  in  the  Federal  Government.  At  the 
root  of  it  is  the  fact  that  his  amendment 
does  something  different  than  what  he 
thought  it  would  do. 

First,  there  is  no  other  Federal  agency 
that  has  the  same  kind  of  collective  bar- 
gaining relationship  that  the  employees 
of  the  Postal  Service  have  with  USPS, 
because  we  created  that  relationship  in 
specific  provisions  in  ^Jie  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act.  The  collective  bargaining 
agreements  that  are  reached  with  other 
Federal  agencies  do  not  cover  wages,  for 
example.  In  the  reform  act,  Congress  leg- 
islated away  its  power  to  set  wages  in  the 
Postal  Service. 

A  lot  of  Members  who  voted  for  the 
Alexander  amendment  thought  they 
were  voting  to  get  back  control  of  the 
Postal  Service.  We  took  back  the  part  of 
the  cow  that  eats  but  did  not  take  back 
the  part  of  the  cow  that  gives  the  milk. 

In  short,  that  is  exactly  what  the  Alex- 
ander amendment  has  done  to  us,  be- 
cause the  management  over  there  and 
the  postal  imions  are  still  going  to  be 


negotiating  wages,  and  then  they  will 
come  to  us  and  say,  "OK,  Congress,  it 
is  up  to  you  to  provide  the  money  to  run 
the  Postal  Service." 

If  they  negotiate  a  pay  increase  over 
there  and  we  come  up  with  10  percent 
less  than  the  Postal  Service  asks  for,  they 
will  still  have  to  pay  the  increased  wage 
rates  for  employees  imder  their  control. 
That  is  the  problem  we  have.  The  nego- 
tiating process  is  crippled,  because  the 
Postal  Service  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  make  a  binding  contract  for  more  than 
a  year  at  a  time  or  even  for  a  year  in 
advance.  If  they  did  so.  t2iey  would  have 
to  take  the  chance  that  the  authorization 
would  not  meet  their  expectations. 

In  other  words,  they  would  have  to  ne- 
gotiate the  contract  first,  and  then  the 
postal  unions  would  have  to  come  in  here 
and  lobby  the  Congress  to  finance  the 
contract  they  had  negotiated  before  the 
Postal  Service  would  sign  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  get  back 
into  that  old  ball  game  and  have  the 
wages  set  by  the  employees  lobbying  in- 
stead of  by  using  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process,  the  Alexander  amendment 
that  is  in  the  bill  will  do  that  for  us.  To 
prevent  this  we  must  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hanley)  . 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  ISx.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  strongly  urge  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  to  consider 
very  carefully  the  position  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on 
the  amendment  before  us.  I  wUl  take  a 
moment  to  suggest  that,  according  to  the 
advice  we  have  received  as  to  other 
amendments  that  are  coming  later,  equal 
care  needs  to  be  exerted  by  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  body.  It  is  quite 
clear  to  us  on  the  committee  what  the 
Members  of  Congress  want  to  do,  and  we 
want  to  help  them  do  that. 

However,  considering  the  confusion 
that  we  think  was  present  in  the  com- 
mittee when  the  Alexander  amendment 
was  adopted,  and  the  apparent  lack  of 
attention  at  this  time,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  caution  the  Members,  and  to  plead 
with  those  Members  who  are  attentive, 
to  caution  their  colleagues  that  they 
should  know  what  they  are  doing.  Let 
us  not  simply  vote  for  amendments  un- 
less we  understand  the  implications  of 
the  amendment. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  the  Han- 
ley compromise  for  two  very  important 
reasons.  The  members  of  this  committee 
and  of  this  subcommittee  have  worked 
very  hard  to  try  to  put  into  the  Hanley 
amendment  what  we  believe  the  sponsor 
of  the  other  amendment,  the  genUeman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander),  in- 
tended when  he  offered  his  amendment 
the  other  day,  and  that  is  to  insure  that 
the  Congress  exercises  regular  oversight 
over  the  Postal  Service  to  prevent  waste, 
inefficiencies,  and  cost  overruns,  which 
the  genUeman  from  Arkansas  so  vividly 
and  so  well  pointed  out  at  the  time  his 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Certainly  I  want  to  commend  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  genUeman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alixandir),  for  his  in- 
tense Interest  as  one  who  <6  not  a  mem- 


ber of  our  committee.  Sometime  I  wish 
he  would  volimteer  for  that  service. 

Second.  I  believe  that  the  Hanley 
aifiendment  avoids  the  pitfalls  which  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  Alexander  amend- 
ment has  brought  to  light.  Among  them 
is  the  failure  of  the  Alexander  amend- 
ment to  require  annual  authorization  of 
funds  although  its  sponsor  apparently 
intended  that  result.  Although  the  Alex- 
ander amendment  limits  the  availability 
of  appropriations,  it  does  not  limit  the 
power  of  the  Postal  Service  given  to 
them  by  the  Reorganization  Act  to  enter 
into  contracts  which  are  binding  upon 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  it  in  another  way.  It  may 
be  an  oversimplification,  but  there  are 
two  ways  to  pay  the  bills  in  the  Postal 
Service.  The  first  is  from  their  revenues. 
The  Alexander  amendment  would  say 
that  those  revenues  should  be  takm  and 
put  into  the  General  Treasury.  The 
other  way  is  from  appropriated  funds. 

When  we  provided  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Postal  Service,  we  determined 
that  the  public  service  feature  of  the 
Postal  Service  would  be  $920  million,  and 
that  is  a  continuing  authorization. 

Our  contention  is,  with  the  Hanley 
amendment,  that  those  revenues  that 
they  generate  ought  not  to  be  taken  away 
from  them.  The  $920  million,  our  com- 
mitmoit  to  public  service,  ought  not  to 
be  taken  away  from  them. 

Then  we  further  say  that  we  believe 
that  the  rate  increase  proposed  at  33^ 
percent  is  a  litUe  bit  too  much.  We  ought 
to  keep  it  at  20  percent  all  the  way  across 
the  board.  However,  if  we  are  going  to 
restrict  revenues  on  the  cost  side  or  reve- 
nue side,  we  have  to  give  them  addi- 
tional funds  on  the  other  side. 

Therefore,  we  say,  going  along  with 
the  proposal  of  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  that  all  above 
that  $920  million  that  Is  now  authorized 
by  law,  will  be  atuiually  authorized  by  a 
legislative  committee.  The  Members  of 
the  Congress,  the  House,  and  Senate,  will 
have  their  input.  There  is  where  we  will 
tell  them  to  quit  doing  what  they  have 
been  doing  and  that  they  shall  do  what 
we  want  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  that  is  the  clear  intent  of 
the  Hanley  language.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it  that  the  review  of  our  com- 
mittee will  go  to  their  stewardship  of  the 
revenues  produced  from  rates  and  from 
their  appropriated  money.  Subsection  6 
of  the  Hanley  amendment  requires  that 
"the  Postal  Service,  in  requesting  an 
amount  to  be  appropriated  under  this 
subsection,  shall  present  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  its  compli- 
ance with  the  public  service  cost  policy 
established  under  section  101  (b)  of  this 
tiUe  and  a  comprehensive  statement 
containing  a  description  of  the  (H>era- 
tions  of  the  Postal  Service  together  with 
any  other  information  which  any  such 
committee  considers  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  fiuds  required  for 
the  operation  of  the  Postal  Service." 

The  committee,  if  the  Members  will 
adopt  the  Hanley  substitute,  will  an- 
nually review  the  expenditures  of  the 
Postal  Service,  their  performance,  and 
we  will  bring  to  the  Members  the  author- 
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Ization  each  and  every  year  so  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  can  be  sure  of 
effective  oversight  of  the  Postal  Service. 
We  all  want  a  better  postal  service  for 
the  American  people — one  which  will  be 
more  responsive  to  the  general  public's 
needs,  and  answerable  to  the  mandates 
of  the  Congress  as  they  are  from  time  to 
time  expressed  In  legislation  and  com- 
mittee oversight  reports  and  recommen- 
dations. I  believe  the  Hanley  cqpipromise 
achieves  that  important  goal,  and  I  urge 
my  able  colleague  from  Arkansas,  and 
the  whole  House  to  accept  this  substitute. 
The  Hanley  compromise  is  preferable 
to  the  Alexander  amendment  because  it 
approaches  the  problem  of  congressional 
oversight  in  a  positive  manner  rather 
than  reverting  to  a  system  which,  for 
maintaining  an  efficient  and  progressive 
postal  system,  has  already  been  tried  and 
found  wanting. 

The  Hanley  compromise  requires  that 
when  the  Postal  Service  needs  more 
funds  than  current  revenues  and  previ- 
ously authorized  appropriations  produce, 
it  shall  come  to  the  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
present  a  detailed  proposal  justifying 
the  appropriations  request,"  as  well  as  a 
comprehensive  review  of  all  postal  oper- 
ations. If  the  request  Is  approved,  funds 
may  be  appropriated. 

The  Alexander  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  that  the  Postal 
Service  go  through  the  process  of  an- 
nually submitting  a  budget  request  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  which 
do  not  have  legislative  jurisdiction,  for 
the  annual  appropriation  of  their  oper- 
ating budget. 

We  used  that  system  for  a  century, 
and  the  result  was  the  gradual  break- 
down of  the  postal  system  which  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  in  1970.  The  inherent  weakness 
in  that  system  is  that  it  precludes  long- 
range  planning,  modernization  of  postal 
facilities,  or  any  other  long  range  pro- 
gram to  Improve  postal  services  which 
cannot  be  paid  for  in  1  year's  appropri- 
atioh.  What  is  done  this  year  can  all  too 
easily  be  imdone  next  year.  The  usual 
result  of  that  old  system  was  that  the 
priorities  of  the  Postal  Service  had  litUe 
appeal  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  slashed  their  requests  for  modern- 
ization funds  year  after  year,  and  then 
even  further  cuts  were  made  on  Capitol 
HOI,  thus  severely  hampering  any  real 
progress  towards  true  postal  moderniza- 
tion. 

I  see  no  hope  for  achieving  the  kind 
of  postal  system  that  the  Tpeople  want, 
and  which  Congress  expects,  by  going 
back  to  that  old  method  of  annual  appro- 
priations for  all  postal  operations. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  who  voted 
Tor  the  Alexander  amendment  that  tiie 
Postal  Service  must  change  its  attitudes 
to  appreciate  the  legitimate  concern  of 
Congress.  The  public  Is  not  getting  what 
It  wants,  and  public  policy  must  be  car- 
ried out.  I  insist  upon  that  result,  but 
I  believe  the  method  proposed  in  the 
Alexander  amendment  will  not  achieve 
that  result. 

A  second  progressive  feature  of  the 
Hanley  compromise  is  that  it  helps  re- 
lolve  the  immediate  financial  problems 


of  the  Postal  Service  by  authorizing  $900 
million  to  pay  the  fiscal  1976  deficit,  as 
requested  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  also  authorizes  an  addltionsil  $600 
million  to  reimburse  the  Postal  Service 
for  the  revenue  which  will  be  lost  by  lim- 
iting the  next  temporary  flrst-class  rate 
to  12  cents  rather  than  13  cents.  That  will 
give  the  Postal  Service  the  breathing 
room  It  needs  In  its  current  financial 
crunch. 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  here  wants  a 
13-cent  stamp  at  Christmas,  or  a  15-  or 
16-cent  stamp  next  year  just  before  the 
election,  but  that  may  be  the  result  If 
Immediate  action  is  not  taken  to  finance 
the  Postal  Service's  deficit  for  fiscal  1976, 
and  put  a  lid  on  the  rates  which  will  be- 
come effective  December  28.  The  Hanley 
compromise  invites  funds  for  futiu-e  fis- 
cal years  if  then  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  in  that  manner  careful  and 
continuous  oversight  of  postal  operations 
will  be  assured. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Hanley  substitute. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimaber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  rea- 
sons that  many  of  us  are  concerned  about 
this  new  position  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley)  . 
The  amendment  by  Mr.  Hanley  does  not 
simply  imdermtne  the  budget  process 
that  we  have  tried  to  set  up  in  this  Con- 
gress to  prevent  this  kind  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing but  it  also  adds  $1.5  billion  to  its 
deficit.  The  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
this  House  basically  opposes  an  add-on 
deficit  of  $1.5  billion  that  this  amendment 
will  cause. 

Now,  already  appropriated  by  this 
Congress,  for  this  year,  is  a  deficit  for 
the  Post  Office  of  $1.-5  billion.  We  are 
already  covering  aU  the  public  service 
subsidies  that  this  Congress  as  a  whole 
has  decided  to  appropriate.  This  will  add 
$1.5  billion  not  appropriated  for,  not  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Budget  Committee. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  President's 
budget,  it  is  not  anywhere,  it  is  an  add- 
on deficit  that  we  will  be  voting  for  If 
we  support  this  amendment. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  has  said  that 
the  Budget  Committee  has  said  that  this 
is  an  add-on  deficit.  But  my  good  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hanley)  who  is  also  try- 
ing to  ball  out  the  city  of  New  York— 
and  we  are  familiar  with  his  encourage- 
ment to  try  to  get  this  Congress  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  his  city— has  offered  this 
amendment.  But  my  belief  is,  if  we  ac- 
cept this  amendment — — 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wlU  yield  to  the 
gentieman  in  a  moment.  My  colleague 
asked  to  finish  his  own  statement,  and 
the  gentieman  took  better  than  10  min- 
utes, so  I  will  finish  my  statement  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tieman from  New  York  (Mr.  HAin.KY) 
has  asked  the  House  that  we  add  $1.5 
billion  of  deficit  financing  which  the  Post 
Office  can  utilize  above  and  beycmd  their 


$11  billion  of  revenue  that  we  already 
have. 

So  if  we  vote  for  this  amendment,  we 
will  not  only  negate  the  effect  of  the 
Alexander  amendment  to  bring  back  the 
appropriation  control  of  the  Post  Office  to 
this  body — and  what  is  wrong  with  that? 
Why  should  we  forego  the  responsibility 
of  appropriating  and  debating  this  right 
here  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? But,  aside  from  negating 
that  action  of  my  colleague  the  gentie- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
which  I  think  was  an  appropriate  action, 
we  will  be  adding  $1.5  billion  to  the 
postal  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  of  1976. 

This  will  make  the  total  deficit  for  the 
Post  Office  In  fiscal  year  1976  over  $3  bij-  H 
lion.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  a  worthwhile — 
expenditure  for  the  Post  Office  because 
already  they  have  for  this  fiscal  year's 
revenue,  including  the  deficit  that  we 
have  already  appropriated,  $12  billion. 
And  that  Includes  the  money  for  the 
postal  workers  that  has  been  negotiated. 
That  is  all  covered.  So  why  would  we 
want  to  add  another  $1.5  billion? 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hanley)  says: 

WeU,  If  we  do  not  negate  the  Alexander 
amendment,  there  suddenly  is  going  to  ap- 
pear an  additional  $4  billion. 

Well,  where  is  it?  That  has  not  been 
accoimted  for  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  yield  in  a 
minute.  I  wish  to  finish  and  then  I  wIU 
yield  to  the  other  gentieman  from  New 
York  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man (Mr.  Oilman)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  wrong  with  the 
Congress  reviewing  this  in  the  appro- 
priation process? 

I  do  not  understand  the  logic  of  my 
good  colleague  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hanley)  that  there  is  some 
hidden  $4  billion  if  we  have  to  go  through 
the  appropriation  process. 

Then,  fine,  let  us  review  it,  let  us  find 
out  what  it  is,  the  Post  Office  manage- 
ment has  not  come  to  this  Congress  or  to 
our  committee  and  told  us  what  this 
additional  $1.5  billion,  which  will  In- 
crease the  deficit  for  this  year  by  over 
$3  billion,  will  be  used  for  and  we  will  be 
buying  this  without  even  knowing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  add  an 
additional  $1.5  billion  to  a  deficit  we 
have  already  given  them  in  the  appro- 
priation process.  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  along  on  a  $12  billion 
expenditure.  That  is.  in  effect,  what  we 
have  already  approved.  Why  do  they 
need  $13.5  billion?  I  do  not  think  that 
has  been  justified  before  our  committee. 

I  have  just  talked  to  the  chairman  of 
our  committee.  The  gentieman  Informs 
me  that  the  Post  Office  has  never  sub- 
mitted to  us  the  justification  of  the  Post- 
master General's  statement  that  we  need 
some  more  public  service  money.  It  has 
never  been  justified.  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues: Do  not  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment and  add  another  $1.5  billion  to  a 
service  that  is  not  performing  now. 

Now  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentieman  from  New  York 
(Idr.  Hanlfy)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  has  expired. 
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(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Now  I  will  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Hanley)  who  is  a  very  articulate  spokes- 
man. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  just  want  to  clarify  one  thing.  The 
gentleman  related  to  the  problem  of 
New  York.  I  am  not  from  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  am  from  upstate.  We 
will  clarify  that,  so  my  interest  is  not 
parochial  on  that  subject  matter.  I  have 
one  other  clarification  on  the  same  sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  did  not  suggest  It 
was  parochial. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  That  State  is  not  asking 
for  a  bailout,  but  It  is  asking  for  a  back- 
up. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  asking  for  a 
backup. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  The  gentieman  knows 
what  that  Is. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  that  Is 
corrected. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Again  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  would  read  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  read  It. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentieman  would  read  It  again.  Appar- 
ently he  does  not  have  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  I  am  providing  for  the 
amortization  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  sought,  and 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
sought  when  he  supported  It.  We  do  have 
that  authorization  process,  whereas  the 
institution  will  be  coming  in  to  the  Con- 
gress to  rationalize  every  penny  that  it 
asks  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I  make  the 
point  once  again  that  we  are  giving  the 
Postmaster  General  that  blank  check 
through  the  Alexander  amendment, 
whereas  all  revenues  accrue,  and  along 
with  it,  on  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer picks  up  the  total  operation  for  the 
overhead  of  the  USPS,  or  a  $2V2  billion 
figure  in  excess  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here,  in- 
cidentally, returns  $600  million  of  it  to 
the  taxpayers  via  a  reduced  postal  rate. 
I  would  hope  very  much  that  the  gentie- 
man would  spend  sometime  with  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  studied  the 
amendment.  I  wish  to  assure  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley) 
that  I  have  studied  the  amendment  at 
great  length,  and  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  addon  deficit  of  $1.5 
billion  above  and  beyond  the  $1.5  billion 
we  have  already  given  them  In  deficit 
financing  this  year. 

Now  to  answer  the  gentieman's  query 
about  giving  the  Postmaster  General  a 
blank  check,  exacUy  the  opposite  is  true. 
Under  the  Alexander  amendment,  he 
must  come  before  the  Congress,  both  the 
authorization  committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  to  justify  the 
addon  deficit.  I  think  that  Is  an  appro- 
priate process.  The  Congress  does  it  for 


every  other  agency  of  the  Federal  (jov- 
emment.  I  think  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  understood  fuHy 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  offered  that 
amendment.  It  is  a  good  check  and  bal- 
ance against  unwarranted  spending,  or 
spending  that  the  Congress  does  not 
understand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  CSiairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Am  I  correct  that  the  Postal  Service 
already  has  an  appropraitlon  this  year 
for  $iy2  billion? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  deficit  financing 
above  their  regular  revenues  which  run 
well  above  $10  billion,  so  the  total  is  al- 
most $12  billion  of  an  authorized  expen- 
ditiu-e  for  this  year.  The  gentieman  is 
correct,  and  it  would  be  $13.5  billion  if 
we  pass  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
gentleman  made  a  statement  that  the 
Postmaster  General  has  not  justified  the 
additional  sum  of  money  that  is  now  be- 
ing requested  by  way  of  the  Hanley  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  He  may  have  justi- 
fied it  to  somebody,  but  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  just  informed  me  that 
he  has  not  written  a  letter  and  asked  for 
it;  there  has  been  no  written  c<Mnmuhi- 
cation;  there  has  been  no  hearing  before 
our  committee;  there  has  been  no  hear- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. If  he  needs  that  money,  and  If  he 
can  accoimt  for  it,  I  am  sure  the  commit- 
tee will  give  it  adequate  consideration. 
But  we  are  voting  in  the  dark  here  to- 
day for  an  additional  deficit  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion, and  that  does  not  in  any  way  insure 
that  our  mail  service  will  be  any  better 
thtm  it  is  right  now. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  has  any  provision  been 
made  in  either  the  President's  budget  or 
the  congressional  budget  for  this  in- 
creased amount  of  $1.5  billion  that  is  be- 
ing sought  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No.  It  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  congressional  budget. 
The  Budget  Committee  chairman  in- 
forms us  It  was  not  considered  by  them. 
It  has  not  been  reviewed,  and  there  has 
been  no  review  of  it  any  place  in  Con- 
gress, and  it  was  not  in  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Has  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  requested  this  ad- 
ditional funding? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  informs  us 
they  are  totally  mystified  by  this  amend- 
ment and  add-on  deficit  of  $1.5  billion. 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  CJhalrman,  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  fnmi  California  (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT)  and  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated  until  we  have  adequate 
evidence  of  why  the  Postal  Service  needs 
these  additional  amounts  and  until  such 


time  as  the  Postal  Service  can  justify 
its  request. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  negate 
the  vote  that  we  took  here  for  the  Alex- 
ander amendment.  The  procedure  called 
for  by  that  amendment  is  part  of  our 
normal  process  of  appropriations.  I  think 
it  was  an  appropriate  amendment,  and  I 
hope  that  we  make  it  stick. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  leafing  through 
my  postal  file  this  morning,  reading  let- 
ters from  Montana  and  Maine,  from  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York,  letters  from  all 
across  the  country,  letters  from  40 
States — one  central  theme  was  common. 
All  were  sincere  Americans  pleading 
with  a  Representative  of  their  govern- 
ment to  reform  the  Postal  Service. 

They  all  seem  to  say  the  same  thing: 
Americans  are  tired  of  the  inefficiency, 
waste  and  favoritism  that  has  been  dem- 
onstrated over  the  past  5  years  by  the 
Postal  Service  at  their  expense. 

And,  t^at  the  U.8.  mail  has  become 
dominated  by  a  postal  establishment 
that  has  abandoned  the  principle  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people. 

I  have  heard  from  the  other  side  as 
weU.  In  most  every  Instance  people  who 
favor  the  status  quo  are  those  who  profit 
from  the  present  arrangement,  and  they 
are  not  the  people  who  were  intended 
to  be  served  by  the  Postal  Reorganlza- 
tional  Act  of  1970. 

My  amendment  puts  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice back  into  the  annual  authorization 
and  appropriations  process  required  of 
most  other  government  agencies.  Then 
it  must  report  on  the  full  range  of  its 
operations  annually  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  and  justify  its 
needs. 

My  amendment  eliminates  the  auto- 
matic $920  million  annual  public  service 
subsidy. 

Postal  revenues  would  go  into  the 
General  Treasury. 

And,  this  process  returns  the  postal 
purse  strings  to  the  Congress  and  ac- 
countability to  the  people. 

To  continue  to  write  a  blank  check 
year  after  year  to  the  Postal  Service  by 
approving  additional  subsidies  without 
demanding  accountability  can  only  add 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  Inefficiency. 

The  committee  says  that  my  amend- 
ment would  make  orderly  postal  buclg- 
eting,  ratemaking  and  collective  bargain- 
ing impossible. 

My  amendment  does  not  alter  the  au- 
thorization for  the  negotiation  and  con- 
simimation  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements. 

Postal  budgeting  would  be  enhanced 
by  my  amendment. 
In  1974  USPS  lost  almost  $500  million 
In  1975  USPS  is  expected  to  lose  a 
billion  dollars. 

Any  ageiicK:'that  loses  $8  million  per 
day  can  certalhly  use  some  help  in  its 
budgeting. 

The  ratemaking  process  should  be  more 
sound  if  my  approach  is  upheld.  Much 
of  the  revenues  now  come  from  fees  for 
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postage  paid  by  patrons.  Congress  has 
historically  expected  much  of  the  Postal 
Service  cost  to  be  borne  by  its  users.  My 
amendment  does  not  alter  this  intent. 
Congress  has  demonstrated  repeatedly  its 
recognition  for  subsidies.  And.  I  believe 
the  people  would  accept  subsidies  so  long 
as  the  Postal  Service  is  accoimtable. 

Any  Govenunent  agency  that  fails  to 
serve  the  people  is  not  worthy  of  the 
authority  ^ven  by  the  people. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  Postal  Service, 
and  what  is  wrong  with  government  is 
that  in  far  too  many  instances  govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  become  the  master 
of  the  people  instead  of  the  servant  as  it 
Is  intended  under  the  Constitution. 

V£.    POSTAI,    SEKVICE    OK    THX    IKSIDE    LOOKINC 
OVT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  contains 
excerpts  from  a  letter  which  I  recently 
received  from  a  long  time  employee  of 
the  Postal  Service.  I  believe  that  it  sum- 
marizes the  current  conditions  at  USPS 
as  wen  as  any  material  I  have  read  on 
the  subject.  I  commend  it  for  your  con- 
sideration : 

DxAB  CoMGKZssMAN :  I  am  ''oncemed  by 
most  of  the  weftknesses  In  tbf>  Histal  Service 
that  you  have  made  public  n  recent  years. 
I  am  going  to  Itemize  In  a  very  Informal 
way  some  of  my  firsthand  observations  based 
on  20  years  of  service  In  the  post  office : 

1)  By  and  large  the  previous  postal  system 
was  more  efficient.  It  provided  a  better  over- 
all service. 

2)  A  strong  system  of  state  offices  over- 
seeing the  operations  within  that  state  would 
have  better  fiscal   control  over  operations. 

3)  As  It  was  under  the  old  system,  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  highly  motivated, 
well-trained  postal  Inspectors  could  and  did 
provide  much  better  overall  surveillance  of 
all  areas  of  postal  operations  than  does  the 
present  monolithic  bureacuracy. 

4)  Under  the  present  system  all  of  the 
better  Jobs  In  the  Service  seem  to  be  passed 
on  to  favorite  persons  from  the  private  sec- 
tor, the  retired  military  or  political  buddies 
that  are  already  In  the  district  and  regional 
offices. 

6)  The  politics  seem  to  be  much  worse  now 
than  before.  The  big  difference  is  that  local 
people  aren't  considered  for  promotions 
nearly  as  often  as  they  were  in  the  past. 

8)  The  employees  in  the  field  now  are 
very  much  neglected  when  promotions  are  be- 
ing made  in  high  paying  Jobs.  This  creates  a 
b«d  morale  problem. 

7)  At  this  office  incoming  mall  by  truck 
has  been  ninnlng  consistently  late  in  the 
last  few  months.  This  could  refiect  a  nation- 
wide trend. 

8)  The  new  system  created  nationwide  for 
forwarding  mail,  called  "central  markup,"  has 
the  effect  of  delaying  millions  of  pieces  of 
mall.  The  individual  carriers  used  to  forward 
all  mall  the  same  day  It  was  received  by  them, 
but  now  it  goes  to  the  central  markup  section 
wbare  It  may  not  be  addressed  for  forwarding 
for  wveral  days. 

9)  I  gueas  the  number  one  concern  for  me 
Is  that  In  overall  planning  higher  levels 
■eem  to  neglect  small  offices  and  by  small  I 

mean  even  the  size  of .  Most  of  the 

emphasis  seems  to  be  In  the  planning  for 
tbc  operation  of  highly  mechanized  and  ex- 
pexutve  sectional  centers. 

10)  I  personaUy  feel  as  though  the  handling 
of  our  nation's  maU  should  be  primarily  a 
■emo^to  the  people.  I  do  not  see  how  or 
why  management  can  expect  the  postal  serv- 
ice to  break  even. 

11)  I  have  noticed  a  strong  tendency  In 
the  past  few  years  for  the  service  to  make 
aiul  revise  regiilatlons  that  favor  big  business. 


I  suspect  that  this  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  ever-Increasing  budgets  of  late.  It's  Just 
another  way  to  subsidize  concerns  that  should 
be  paying  their  share  and  are  not. 

Congressman,  please  keep  the  source  of  this 
letter  confidential.  Tou  probably  have  al- 
ready heard  these  same  comments  dozens  of 
times  but  I  bad  to  share  my  views  with  you. 
I  may  lose  my  Job  If  the  source  of  this  In- 
formation Is  made  public. 
Tours  very  truly, 

(Name  withheld  by  request) . 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  Nobody  can  possibly  feel 
more  frustrated  than  I  do  at  times  when 
dealing  with  the  management  of  the 
Postal  Service.  Ever  since  my  first  term 
in  Congress,  I  have  spent  time  pursuing 
and  trying  to  correct  deficiencies  in  the 
postal  service  of  Delaware.  Most  of  these 
deficiencies  in  service  are  directly  attrib- 
utable to  bad  decisions  on  the  part  of  the 
Postal  Service's  upper  management 
policymakers. 

The  General  Accoimting  OfiQce  survey 
done  2  years  ago  foiwd  many  operating 
inefficiencies,  the  most  glaring  of  which 
was  the  dragging  of  all  the  mail  in  Dela- 
ware to  a  central  point  for  redistribution 
back  to  points  all  over  the  State.  I  toured 
some  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  Postal 
Service  was  conducting  its  operations 
and  found  working  conditions  that  were 
unbelievable.  It  was  only  after  I  brought 
these  conditions  to  the  postal  manager's 
attention  that  the  conditions  were  cor- 
rected. These  are  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  way  the  Postal  Service  has  accepted 
its  responsibilities  to  the  public  and  its 
employees. 

Not  only  has  the  Postal  Service  under- 
taken measures  which  undermined  their 
service  to  the  public,  they  have  also  pur- 
sued actions  detrimental  to  the  postal 
employees. 

Because  of  these  problems,  we  must 
continue  our  vigilant  monitoring  of  this 
vital  service.  However,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  should  keep  the  specific  over- 
sight responsibilities  as  they  presently 
are.  To  return  the  Postal  Service  to  a 
political  status  under  the  protective 
wing  of  the  Congress  would  be  a  serious 
mistake. 

The  medicine  prescribed  by  the  Alex- 
ander amendment  of  a  few  weeks  ago, 
which  this  amendment  attempts  to  coun- 
teract, wa.5  simply  too  large  a  dose  and 
may  kill  the  patient.  Our  responsibilities 
to  our  constituents,  and  especially  to 
Postal  employees,  require  that  we  not 
take  that  chance,  and  I  urge  you,  there- 
fore, to  support  Chairman  Hanley's 
amendment. 

The  only  thing  that  I  can  see  that 
would  be  worse  than  the  present  situa- 
tion is  to  overturn  completely  the  intent 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  and 
bring  the  service  back  under  the  wing 
of  Congress. 

Do  we  really  want  to  get  back  into  the 
position  of  nmnlng  the  Postal  Service 
from  the  legislative  halls  of  Washing- 
ton? Do  we  want  to  find  ourselves  again 
embroiled  in  appointing  postal  employ- 
ees? Or  deciding  where  and  when  to  open 
post  offices?  Or  to  enter  the  collective 
bargaining  process  to  determine  how 
postal  employees  wages  shall  be  set?  I  do 


not  believe  we  should  do  any  of  these 
things — I  believe  we  should  support  the 
chairman's  amendment  and  try  to  keep 
the  Postal  Service  free  of  politics  and 
poUtical  control. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ou  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1970  I  voted  against  the  so-called  post- 
al Reform  Act.  This  established  the  cur- 
rent semipubhc,  scmiprivate  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

Although  the  act  sounded  good  on  the 
surface,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
created  more  problems  than  it  solved. 
In  particular,  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake 
to  completely  remove  congressional  ju- 
risdiction from  rates  or  management  of 
the  post  office. 

The  Congress,  after  all.  represents  all 
the  people.  The  Board  of  Governors  and 
the  Rate  Commission  established  by  the 
1970  law  has  no  direct  responsibility  to 
the  people  or  to  their  elected  represent- 
atives. 

Unfortunately  developments  since  that 
time  have  confirmed  my  original  view. 
The  so-called  postal  reform  seems  to 
have  meant  only  higher  rates  and  poorer 
service. 

That  is  why  I  voted  for  the  Alexander 
amendment  when  it  was  offered  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  This  amendment  would  help 
restore  accountaoilitj'  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  the  people  by  requiring  the  Service 
to  come  before  the  Congress  each  year 
for  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
its  budget. 

During  this  process  the  Congress  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  pol- 
icies of  the  Postal  Service.  No  longer 
would  it  be  insulated  from  congressional 
oversight.  Becaur.e  of  the  congressional 
examination  and  input,  I  think  that  the 
managers  of  the  Postal  Service  would 
be  more  responsive  to  the  feelings  and 
needs  of  the  American  people.  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Postal  Service 
is  now  arrogant  and  indifferent  to  the 
taxpayers. 

The  1970  Postal  Reform  Act  has  failed 
to  achieve  its  objectives.  It  is  time  that 
the  Congress  admitted  this  and  corrected 
its  error.  The  Alexander  amendment  is 
an  important  step  in  that  direction.  I 
oppose  efforts  to  repeal  or  water  down 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

The  Hanley  amendment  does  not  ad- 
dress itself  in  any  way  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  by  the  Congress  and 
the  gentleman  knows  that. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Indeed.  I  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  an  add-on  def- 
icit of  $1.5  billion  to  the  deficit  for  which 
we  have  already  provided. 

On  the  point  that  it  will  improve  the 
kind  of  service  to  which  the  gentleman 
directs  himself  in  terms  of  the  center 
down  the  road  that  now  sorts  the  local 
mail,  many  of  the  Post  Offices  have  put 
in  a  local  box  to  achieve  improvements 
in  services,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 
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In  many  cases  that  has  been  addressed 
and  properly  so:  but  this  amendment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  two  major 
points  the  gentleman  made  in  improv- 
ing that  kind  of  situation,  so  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  knows  that. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Yes;  this  gentleman 
does  know  that,  but  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  thinks  by  putting  the 
annual  appropriations  process  back  to 
the  Congress,  as  the  Alexander  amend- 
ment does,  that  it  is  not  going  to  lead 
the  Congress  into  all  those  areas,  the 
gentleman  is  sadly  mistaken. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  it  leads  to 
an  area  we  approve.  It  is  called  the 
purse  strings. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  think  it  will  lead  to 
management  areas  where  we  do  not  be- 
long. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  an  amendment  he  is  going  to 
offer? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Not  on  this  subject,  no. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  statement  is  best  charac- 
terized by  a  Member  who  was  around 
here  again  that  said: 

Alexander,  we  got  rid  of  that  thing  five 
years  ago.  What  in  the  hell  do  you  want  It 
back  for? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  about 
quality  service,  again  the  language  in  the 
Mineta  amendment  is  contained  in  this 
section  which  mandates  no  decrease  in 
the  nature  and  type  of  service  that  has 
been  traditional  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  Mineta  amend- 
ment is  in  the  regular  bill  before  us,  so 
we  do  not  need  this  amendment  to  han- 
dle that. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  But  it  is  In  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  want  to  pass 
up  the  opportunity  to  certify  for  the 
record  that  I  will  take  a  kick,  along  with 
everybody  else,  at  the  Postal  Service 
every  time  you  will  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  I  have  discovered  sitting 
here  on  the  fioor  during  debate  when  this 
legislation  was  up  in  September  and 
again  today  that  what  really  is  the  prob- 
lem is  that  we  should  give  everybody  a 
chance  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  for  some 
part  in  each  year  so  they  could  bring  the 
postal  officials  before  the  committee,  as 
we  do,  and  get  rid  of  some  of  their  frus- 
trations. 

We  get  more  frustrated,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  collective  group  in  the  House, 


because  we  have  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems constantly  and  we  have  to  listen  to 
all  our  colleagues  complain  that  we  have 
done  nothing  to  reUeve  them  from  the 
terrible  frustrations  they  feel. 

This  bill  is  here  today  because  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley) 
has  been  working  for  2  years  to  find  a 
way  to  get  a  handle  on  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  Members  do  not  believe  that 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  standing  out 
there  asking  them  to  vote  for  the  Hanley 
amendment  or  for  the  Hanley  bill.  They 
have  tried  in  every  conceivable  way  to 
scuttle  this  bill.  It  absolutely  fascinates 
me  to  hear  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  were  the  strong  proponents, 
some  of  them — I  have  to  leave  out  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  because  he  was  not  one 
of  the  strong  prdponents  of  this  pro- 
gram— but  on  the  bidding  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Nixon  administration, 
the  ranking  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  except  for  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  Gross,  who  is  no  longer  here 
to  give  us  his  wisdom,  marched  in  lock- 
step  to  pass  the  Postal  Corporation 
legislation. 

We  have  been  trying  ever  since  to  get 
a  handle  on  it.  Now,  we  suddenly  find 
them  coming  in  here  and  saying  that 
what  they  really  wanted  was  to  keep  the 
Postal  Service  the  way  it  always  was. 
That  is  not  what  is  before  us.  If  we  do 
not  adopt  the  Hanley  amendment  that 
is  presented  here  today,  we  leave  the 
Alexander  amendment  in  pl£ice,  and  we 
probably  scuttle  this  bill  because  there  is 
no  reasonable  way  that  the  Congress  is 
going  to  end  up  passing  a  bill  that  is 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  a  $13 '/2  bil- 
lion appropriation  next  year  instead  of 
what  we  are  dealing  with  now. 

If  we  do  not  have  this  bill  enacted 
into  law  and  leave  the  Postal  Service 
where  it  is,  not  with  the  Alexander 
amendment,  not  with  the  law  the  way  it 
was  before  1970,  but  the  way  it  is  today, 
the  way  it  is  today  keeps  us  completely 
out  of  the  decisionmaking  process.  The 
gentleman  from  California  keeps  hark- 
ing back  to  the  $1.5  billion.  I  submit 
that  he  is  going  to  have  a  chance  in  a 
little  while  to  reduce  that  deficit  because 
$600  miUion  of  that  $1.5  biUion  is  based 
on  what  it  will  cost  for  us  to  put  a  limit 
on  the  first  class  postage  stamp  of  12 
cents.  If  the  Members  want  to  vote,  in 
effect,  for  a  13-cent  postage  stamp  and 
provide  that  $600  milhon  from  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury,  that  is  what  they  are  going 
to  have  a  chance  to  do  when  that  amend- 
ment comes  to  the  fioor.  Then,  we  will 
not  be  talking  about  a  $1.5  billion  deficit: 
we  will  be  talking  about  a  $900  million 
deficit. 

The  gentleman  says,  "What  evidence 
is  there  that  they  need  it?"  That  is 
literally  how  much  they  are  short  in 
their  bank  accoimt  now.  The  real  figure 
we  are  talking  about  is  probably,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Hanley)  says,  something  in  excess  of  $2 
to  $2 1^  billion. 

They  are  naturally  reluctant  to  pro- 
ject this  kind  of  continued  failure  over 
there,  especially  while  the  gentl«nan 
from  New  York  is   trying  to  get  the 


"Hanley  handle"  on  the  Postal  Service 
with  this  bill  here  in  Congress.  Do  the 
Members  think  that  they  are  going  to 
admit  the  things  we  have  been  accusing 


them  0, 
porting  t._. 
Service  as 
there   any 
going  aut 


there  any  Member  here  sup- 

who  defends  the  Postal 

icient  corporation?  Is 

here  who  defends 

„  J getting  anybody  who  was 

not^^iailed  down  in  American  Can  Co., 
and  bringing  theaMp  to  ruin  what  was 
alofeady  a  troubled  agency  of  the  Federal 
Gbvemment  by/taking  it  literaUy  to  the 
br^ik_iif  disa^r?  If  it  was  a  private 
corporatKmrit  would  be  facing  bank- 
ruptcy. There  is  not  any  question  that 
year  after  year  we  are  asked  to  bail  them 
out  because  they  cannot  handle  the  job 
we  have  turned  over  to  them. 

But,  we  do  not  improve  the  system  over 
there  by  hitting  them  with  a  sledge  ham- 
mer- and  saying  that  because  they  are 
not  doing  a  good  job,  we  are  going  to 
cripple  them  even  further  and  it  will  be 
even  more  difficult  for  them  to  do  the 
job.  Then,  we  sit  back  and  claim  to  have 
taken  a  responsible  stand.  We  do  not 
get  anything  for  nothing. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORt)  of  Michigan.  I  yi^d  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  statement  he  is 
making.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would 
agree  with  me  that  just  having  the  13- 
cent  stamp  go  into  effect  on  December  28 
is  not  all  that  is  involved  here.  Unless 
the  Hanley  bill,  the  Hanley  amendment, 
is  adopted,  we  can  be  sure  that  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  a  15-  or  16-cent 
stamp  next  July  ^r  August.  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  the  Members  that  next  year 
is  the  time  of  year  when  most  of  us  are 
considering  seeking  reelection,  but  that 
is  the  fact.  If  we  want  to  keep  these 
postal  rates  down  and  buy  a  little  time, 
we  have  got  to  give  them  the  money 
to  do  the  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Derwdiski  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ford  of  Bilichl- 
gan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
made  one  statement  that  I  am  sure  he 
would  like  to  clarify.  The  gentleman 
talked  about  the  opposition  of  the 
Postal  Service  to  the  bill  and  the  Hanle^ 
amendment.  Is  the  gentleman  not  aware 
that  the  chief  lobbyist  for  the  Postal 
Service  has  spent  the  last  3 '  i  weeks  try- 
ing to  reverse  the  Alexander  amend- 
ment and  in  fact  sat  in  on  the  drafting 
sessions  and  strategy  sessions  for  this 
new  Hanley  amendment?  Is  the  gentle- 
man aware  of  that? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  No.  Apparent- 
ly the  gentleman  is  on  more  intimate 
terms  with  the  lobbyists  for  the  Postal 
Service  than  I  am. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield  further,  I  got  this  from  the 
people  who  also  sat  in  on  the  same 
strategy  conference. 
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Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  apparently  he  was 
privy  to  other  strategy  conferences  to 
which  I  have  not  been  invited.  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  respond. 

Mr.  DEUWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
man was  ignored. 

Mr.  HANLET.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  the  gentleman 
is  far  more  privy  to  what  the  USPS  is  do- 
ing than  we  are.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question,  no  representative  of  that 
agency  has  been  with  me  on  this  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  DKUWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  did  not  Mr.  Halliday  sit  in  on 
meetings  with  the  Postal  Union  leaders 
and  mailers,  together  with  the  gentle- 
man's staff,  to  put  togther  this  Hanley 
amendment? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  A  lobbyist  for  the 
Postal  Service. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  What  was  the 
name  again? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Norman  Halliday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  hear  a  denial 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  (^position  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  enter  into  this 
disctission  of  the  Hanley  amendment,  we 
are  really  discussing  the  whole  principle 
of  the  Post  Office  and  the  way  it  is  run. 
I  was  one  that  favored  the  new  present 
system.  I  thought  we  had  really  taken  a 
step  forward  when  we  adopted  this  sys- 
tem of  making  the  Poet  Office  what  we 
thought  was  an  autonomous  operation. 
Instead,  what  we  have  done  is,  we  have 
developed  a  monster  that  absolutely  is 
the  worst  of  both  worlds.  It  costs  more 
and  is  more  inefficient  than  it  ever  was 
in  its  history.  I  thought  maybe  my  ex- 
perloice  was  the  only  one  that  was  un- 
favorable. When  we  recently  had  a  week 
to  go  back  to  our  Districts,  I  went  down 
and  I  saw  how  long  it  took  to  get  the  mail 
down  there.  I  know  the  time  the  mail 
bags  were  put  on  the  truck  from  our 
Washington  office  to  go  out  to  the  air- 
port, and  when  my  letter  carrier  brought 
it  to  my  home  in  Texas  he  said  he  picked 
up  the  letters  that  morning.  And  it  took 
6  days  from  the  time  it  was  placed  on 
the  airport-bound  truck  until  the  letter 
carrier  received  it  to  deliver  to  my  home. 

Mr.  caiairman,  I  was  talking  to  a  Con- 
gressman fnun  Tennessee,  and  he  said  it 
took  a  week  to  get  mail  across  the  city 
of  Washington.  So  maybe  6  days  is  par 
anywhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  experience  shows 
that  the  letter  carriers  themselves  have 
a  very,  very  efficient  operation.  Once  the 
letter  carrier  gets  the  mail,  he  delivers  it. 
But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  what  do  they 
do  in  the  meantime?  And  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  find  out  is  to  have  the 
Post  OfSce  Department  re8p<»sible  year 
In  and  year  out  and  accountable  for  the 
way  they  operate.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 


money  with  the  Post  Office,  because  what 
they  are  talking  about  for  next  year  is 
rai^ng  the  stamp  rates  30  percent  for 
first-class  mail. 

Do  the  Members  know  of  any  business 
in  the  coimtry  that  is  raising  their  rates 
30  percent  and  also  it  is  anticipating  a 
deficit?  The  Post  Office  Department  said 
they  are  going  to  raise  rates  30  percent 
and  they  are  going  to  lose  more  money 
next  year  than  they  did  this  year.  I  saw 
a  report  that  the  pay  scale  in  the  Post 
Office  is  9  percent  higher  than  the  pay 
for  an  equivalent  manufacturing  indus- 
try. I  want  to  repeat  that.  If  the  pay  in 
the  Post  Office  is  9  percent  higher  than  it 
is  in  similar  manufacturing  industries, 
wliat  is  wrong,  and  why  do  they  nm  such 
an  inefficient  operation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  give  them  an  ad- 
ditional $1 V2  billion,  we  are  perpetuating 
a  system  that  does  not  work.  What  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Alexander)  is  saying  is  the  most 
logical  approach  we  have  taken  on  this 
floor  in  many  a  day.  He  said  we  have  a 
responsibility.  And  the  way  to  get  to  the 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas is  to  turn  down  the  amendment 
we  have  before  us  right  now. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  listening  to  this  debate 
I  wonder  if  I  spent  the  last  14  years  sit- 
ting in  the  same  Postal  Committee  as 
some  of  my  collefigues.  Their  explana- 
tions of  what  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
Postal  Service  and  what  is  in  this  amend- 
ment are  not  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  lay  it  on  the 
line.  The  difference  between  the  original 
bill  that  was  brought  to  the  floor  by  the 
committee  and  this  new  Hanley  amend- 
ment, which  is  offered  in  an  attempt  to 
recoup  the  groimd  lost  a  month  ago  when 
this  bill  came  to  the  floor,  is  that  the 
new  Hanley  amendment  has  an  Addi- 
tional $1,500,000,000  subsidy  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  That  is  not  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  and  that  is  not  in  the 
budget  prepared  by  the  congressional 
committee;  that  is  not  even  covered  by 
an  official  request  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  either  the  Congress  or  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

Second,  in  an  effort  to  fuzz  up  this 
whole  question,  the  new  Hanley  amend- 
ment makes  a  gesture  toward  aimual 
congressional  authorization,  and  then  it 
presimmbly  releases  the  funds  automat- 
ically through  the  appropriation  process. 
So  what  it  really  is,  is  the  worst  of  both 
worlds. 

It  attempts  to  strip  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  the  new  teeth  that 
the  Alexander  amendment  gave  it,  and 
then  it  imposes  a  meaningless  authoriza- 
tion procedure  within  our  conunittee. 
Then  to  compound  the  thing,  it  makes  an 
unrealistic  gesture  to  the  question  of  a 
12-cent  stamp  by  presumably  covering 
part  of  this  new  request  for  the  needed 
fimds  to  cover  a  12-cent,  first-class 
stamp  as  (wposed  to  a  13-cent,  first-class 
stamp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  so  happens  that  I 
have  a  long  memory,  coming  from  a 


State  neighboring  the  State  of  Missouri. 
My  memory  tells  me  that  in  our  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  back 
In  July  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Hanley)  and  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford), 
voted  against  an  amendment  that  would 
set  the  new  rate  at  12  cents. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Not  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

They  were  Insisting  at  the  time  by 
their  vote  that  the  rate  go  to  13  cents 
for  first  class  as  the  Postal  Service  would 
request.  That  was  just  3  months  ago,  and 
now  suddenly  they  come  up  with  a  $600 
million  bonus  for  the  Postal  Service  and 
they  switoh  positions  completely  on  the 
matter  of  first-class  rates. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  worship  at  the 
altar  of  consistency,  but  I  wonder  at 
such  a  total  flip-fiop  in  3  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley)  . 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  refresh 
the  gentleman's  memory  with  regard  to 
what  happened  back  in  committee,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  at  that  time 
proposed  a  20 -percent  increase  on  top 
of  what  the  Postmaster  (jreneral  was 
going  for  himself. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Just  a  minute,  Mr. 
(Thairman. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  And  at  the  same  time 
the  gentleman  would  ask  the  Congress 
to  maintain  an  increase  that  would 
treble  the  amoimt. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wlU 
not  yield  any  further. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hanley)  that  we  should  lay 
the  facts  on  the  line  as  to  the  commit- 
tee situation. 

At  Uie  time  we  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  provided  the  20- 
percent  ceiling  we  were  voting  against  a 
13-cent  stamp. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

And  the  gentleman  was  there  in  an 
earlier  effort,  when  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  I  tried  to  convince  him 
to  do  just  that  and  nothing  else  so  that 
the  Postal  Service  could  get  a  12-cent 
stamp  in  August  or  September  and  not 
have  to  ask  for  a  13-cent  stamp. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  yield  after  I  have  finished  my  state- 
ment 

It  is  not  accurate  for  the  gentleman 
to  insist  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  that 
the  amendment  was  intended  to  add  on 
to  the  request  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. If  the  gentleman  said  that,  he 
might  apologize  to  his  chairman,  because 
he  (Mr.  Henderson)  was  the  original 
sponsor  of  that  proposal. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 
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Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  had  the 
overture  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DERWINSKI)  made  back  then  been 
accepted,  and  the  bill  passed,  the  U.S. 
mail  patron  would  be  paying  12  cents 
today.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DERWINSKI)  would  have  given  the  Post- 
master General  a  20-percent  increase 
mandated  by  Congress  in  addition  to 
that. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  yield  further. 

The  gentleman  needs  an  accounting 
machine.  The  gentleman  does  not  even 
keep  in  his  mind  the  elementary  statis- 
tics. Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  the 
differences  are  and  what  the  original 
proposal  was. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Derwin- 
ski was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  H  the  original  pro- 
posal had  gone  into  effect,  the  Postal 
Service  would  have  their  12-cent  first- 
class  stamp,  and  now  they  would  not 
need  the  $600  million  draw  on  the  Treas- 
ury. Then  they  could  get  by  for  the  next 
year  and  a  half  without  going  to  13  cents, 
but  because  of  the  effort  to  expedite  this 
matter  failed,  we  are  in  this  contradic- 
tory position. 

I  must  oppose  the  amendment,  which 
is  a  $1.5  billion  add  on  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

It  is  not  in  the  figures  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget.  It  is  not  in  the  Presi- 
dent'^ figures.  It  is  not  even  in  an  official 
request  of  the  Postal  Service. 

I  have  listened  to  all  of  these  speeches 
coming  from  all  sides,  saying  that  the 
Postal  Service  has  never  been  bad.  At 
that  point  I  ask,  why  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment that  gives  them  $1.5  billion  that 
they  have  not  even  asked  for. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  today  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  indicated  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  had  reversed  his  position  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  originally  had  expressed,  which 
was  disapproval,  and  had  voted  for  the 
Alexander  amendment  based  upon  budg- 
etary considerations,  but  since  that  time 
has  found  that  he  was  either  misin- 
formed and  was  prepared  to  change  his 
position  because  the  Alexander  amend- 
ment would  actually  cost  more  money 
than  the  chairman's  amendment  would 
as  a  substitute. 

I  just  noticed  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  walk  into  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  wonder  whether  he  could  an- 
swer that  question. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
state  to  the  gentlemaui  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  that  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Hanley)  and  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski),  and  here 
Is  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves 


insofar  as  the  budget  is  concerned:  We 
were  informed  when  the  Alexander 
amendment  wsis  offered  that  it  would 
take  out  the  $1.7  bilUon  additional  sub- 
sidy. What  we  find  that  the  Alexander 
amendment  actually  does  is  to  run  all  of 
the  postal  revenue  into  the  Treasury.  All 
the  revenues  go  in;  all  the  expenditures 
go  out  of  the  Treasury. 

The  sum  of  that  would  have  this  effect: 
This  year  their  revenues  are  estimated 
at  about  $11  billion  and  the  expendi- 
tures at  $14.5  billion.  Therefore,  we  would 
have  about  a  $3.8  billion  increase  in  the 
deficit  if  the  Alexander  amendment  stays 
in  its  present  form.  Consequently,  I  do 
not  like  the  Alexander  amendment,  and 
I  have  not  been  trying  to  press  it. 

I  was  trying  to  get  the  $1.7  billion  def- 
icit out  of  the  bill  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  had  in 
his  original  amendment. 

I  indicated  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hanley)  that  it  is  correct 
that  his  amendment  will  add  an  addi- 
tional $1.5  billion  deficit  to  the  present 
budget.  Therefore,  the  question  that  the 
House  now  has  before  it  is,  Do  we  want 
a  $3  billion  deficit  or  a  $1.5  billion  deficit 
add-on? 

Maybe  we  should  send  the  whole  thing 
back  and  let  the  committee  come  for- 
ward and  tell  us  what  the  other  alterna- 
tives may  be. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  am  a  little  con- 
fused. If  the  income  is  going  to  be  $11 
billion  and  their  expenditure  is  going  to 
be  $14  billion,  I  do  not  see,  however,  any- 
one juggles  those  figures  with  the  Hanley 
amendment  or  the  Alexander  ^Qgndment 
or  anything  else  that  is  going  t^lome  up 
on  the  fioor,  they  are  still  going  to  spend 
$14  billion,  right? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield,  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  is  correct. 

What  we  did  is  that  we  set  the  Post 
Office  aside  as  an  independent,  private 
corporation  which  is  now  not  in  the 
Federal  budget,  except  for  the  payments 
which  this  committee  authorizes  to  sub- 
sidize certain  operations. 

I  think  the  matter  had  better  stay  over 
there  because  they  can  borrow  at  this 
point  within  their  own  corporation,  and 
then.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  committee 
or  this  House  will  say  that  if  the  Post 
Office  is  losing  $3  billion  a  year  and  we 
had  better  change  the  operation  there. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct  in 
saying  at  some  point  if  this  operation 
is  not  corrected,  the  $3  billion  is  going 
to  come  into  the  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  just  say  that 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  if  they  are  going  to 
take  in  $11  billion  and  spend  $14  billion, 
there  is  $3  billion  coming  out  of  the 
Treasury  anyway  anyone  figures  it.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference. 

All  I  think  the  Alexander  amendment 
did  the  other  day  was  to  point  the  figure 
at  them  and  say,  "The  Congress  has  lost 
confidence  in  you,  and  you  had  better 
shape  up." 


As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  still  do 
not  have  any  confidence  in  them,  and 
they  still  had  better  shape  up. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  is  one  more  important  point  that 
may  clarify  the  situation.  Under  the  act 
of  1970  we  provided  the  institution  with 
the  capability  to  go  on  the  bonding  mar- 
ket and  borrow  money.  It  has  borrowed, 
under  that  authority,  $500  million — $500 
million  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 — 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Alexander 
amendment  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  exercise  that 
borrowing  authority  because  the  money 
will    come    directly    out    of    the    U.S. 
Treasury. 
I  think  that  is  a  rather  important  point 
Mr.   ADAMS.   Mr.   Chairman,   if   the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  feel  that  what 
the  debate  has  revealed  here  is  that  the 
bill  should  go  back  into  the  committee. 
The  committee  should  decide  what  it 
wants  to  do  overall  with  the  Post  Office. 
Because,  right  now,  under  the  present 
bill  we  are  either  going  to  pay  $3  billion 
out  of  the  Treasury  more  than  we  budg- 
eted in,  and  we  budgeted  in,  as  I  remem- 
ber, I  think  it  was  $1.7  billion  that  we 
have  in  there  already. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  So  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  budget  resolution  is  going  to 
come  up  and  I  hope  some  of  the  Members 
are  going  to  vote  for  it.  If  we  pass  it,  and 
if  this  bill  becomes  law  before  that,  our 
present  indication  is  that  we  are  about 
$71.4  billion  in  deficit  and  we  will  go  up 
$1.4  or  $1.5  bUlion. 

The  CHAIRMAN^  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hanley,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cohen  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  just  means  that  when 
this  bill  becomes  law,  if  it  becomes  law, 
we  have  this  added  on  top  of  the  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  because  there  is  no 
other  place  to  get  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  hope  that  I  have  answered  the 
question. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  assume,  when  the  gentle- 
man says  we  would  have  a  $4  billion  def- 
icit, if  my  amendment  were  passed,  that 
the  Congress  would  appropriate  that 
deficit? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  so  that  I  can  respond,  I  think,  and 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  because,  as  I 
said,  I  had  a  little  problem  with  it 
when  it  was  on  the  floor  before.  Our 
indications  are  there  are  $14.5  billion 
worth  of  expenditures  out  of  the  Post 
Office  and  the  indication  is  the  revenues 
will  be  $11  billion.  Therefore  simple 
arithmetic  shows  there  is  a  $3.5  billion 
deficit. 
My  conversations  with  the  Committee 
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oa  Appropriations  is  that  once  we  have 
authorized  this  kind  of  a  postal  deficit, 
then  the  ddst  has  been  incurred  and 
they  almost  have  to  automatically  ap- 
propriate it. 

So  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  advise  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  I  am  not 
willing  to  authorize  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  But  the  gentleman  is  not 
willing  to  apprtwrlate  It? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Let  me  say  this  that 
I  don't  think  that  we  can  presume  that 
the  Congress  could  automatically  appro- 
priate every  dollar  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  throwing  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  All  I  am  sasong  is  that  as 
I  understand  this  amendment,  that 
the  revenues  go  in  and  the  expenditures 
go  out. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  No,  no,  that  is  not 
so.  My  amendment  only  makes  the 
Postal  Service  obligated  to  come  to  the 
Congress  for  an  authorization  and  an 
appropriation.  It  makes  all  of  Uiose  ex- 
poiditures  go  through  the  Treasury  but 
it  does  not  alter  the  leg^  authority  of 
the  Postal  Service  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  which  grants  to  them 
the  right  to  go  out  and  make  contracts, 
to  issue  bonds,  to  incur  obligations,  to 
make  d^ts,  whatever  it  wishes  to  do. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  All  I  can  state  to  the  geu- 
tleman  is  that  we  will  go  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  they 
will  give  us  the  figures.  Right  now  they 
have  indicated  that  what  the  difference 
between  the  two  is,  we  will  add  it  into  the 
budget  because,  at  this  point,  we  are  in 
a  mechanical  process  with  the  budget,  it 
is  simply  adding  up  what  we  have  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  as  opposed  to 
the  revenues,  and  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  the  deficit. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  New  Yor^. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  ^ 

With  regafci  to  the  suggestion  that  we 
go  back  to  cmnmittee,  I  want  to  remind 
the  Members  that  this  committee  spent 
19  months  to  conduct  very  extensive 
hearings  on  these  amendments.  The 
measure  moved  out  of  subcommittee 
with  but  one  dissenting  vote.  So  I  am 
sajring  this  has  been  a  very  deliberate  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  committee.  It 
did  not  take  anything  lightly.  It  reviewed 
everything  and  came  up  with  what  a 
good  majority  of  that  committee  felt 
was  a  prudent  answer  to  some  of  the 
shortcomings  within  the  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Asams,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Coheh  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fran  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  state  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  chairman  of  the 


full  committee  that  as  chairmsm  of  the 
Budget  Committee  I  am  certainly  not 
trying  in  any  way  to  tell  that  committee 
how  the  Post  OfiBce  should  be  run  which 
is  beyond  the  ken  of  most  of  us.  All  I  am 
saying  is  this,  that  if  we  pass  either  of 
these  provisions,  then  please  vote  for  the 
additional  $1.5  billion  on  the  deficit  be- 
cause there  is  not  any  other  place  that 
we  have  it.  It  will  simply  increase  the 
debt.  That  is  all  my  job  is  here  today. 
If  there  is  a  better  way  or  anyone  has 
another  suggestion,  that  is  up  to  the 
Members  with  expertise  on  this  commit- 
tee. I  am  trsring  to  do  my  job  of  point- 
ing out  the  overall  fiscal  problem. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Just  to  answer  one  ques- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  pointed 
out  that  no  matter  how  it  totaled  up, 
there  is  still  a  $3  billion  deficit.  In  other 
words,  the  Alexander  amendment  is  not 
going  to  contribute  to  any  higher  deficit 
than  the  Hanley  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  at  some 
point  we  may  not  have  to  have  to  run 
the  Postal  Corporation  through  the 
wringer  the  same  way  we  have  some 
other  entities  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause they  have  their  own  debt,  their  own 
revenues,  and  their  own  expenditures 
and  operate  at  this  point  separately  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
want  to  put  it  back  into  the  Treasury, 
that  is  the  decision  and  the  will  of  the 
House,  but  then  the  Treasury  is  obli- 
gated. Right  now  the  Postal  Service  Cor- 
poration is  subject  to  the  strictures  that 
apply  to  any  business  that  operates  be- 
yond its  means,  it  can  be  declared  bank- 
rupt. 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's 
question? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  H.R. 
8603  was  under  consideration  last  month, 
I  pointed  out  to  Members  that  the  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  first  budget  resolution 
last  spring  and  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  as  adopted  by  Congress 
contemplated  a  small  increase — $200 
million — over  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest of  $1.49  billion  for  the  postal  serv- 
ice. This  was  believed  to  be  the  amount 
needed  to  preserve  the  will  of  Congress 
la  approaching  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency 
for  the  Postal  Service. 

The  budget  resolution  fully  contem- 
plated' that  this  goal  of  self-sufficiency 
was  the  continuing  poUcy  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  of  $1.69  billion 
assumed  within  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion now  appears  to  have  been  a  reason- 
ably accurate  estimate  of  the  sunounts 
needed  to  continue  on  the  present  policy 
of  achieving  self-sufficiency.  ITie  most 
recent  report  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  anticipates  that 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $125 
million  will  be  needed  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  $92  billion  added  to  the  requested 
appropriations  when  we  passed  the 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Appropriation  Act.  The  to- 
tal would  now  be  $1,707  billion. 

I  remind  the  Members,  however,  that 


these  estimates  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  self-sufficiency  imder  the  terms 
of  the  1970  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
continues  to  be  the  goal  of  congressional 
policy. 

AUCXAKDEB   AMENDMENT 

The  perfecting  amendment  to  H.R. 
8603  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas and  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  September  29  is  a  very 
difficult  one  to  analyze  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  probable  monetary  effect  upon 
the  budget. 

Perhaps  I  may  best  put  it  in  perspec- 
tive by  considering  first  the  effects  which 
implementation  of  this  amendment 
would  have  for  an  entire  fiscal  year,  al- 
though the  part-year  effects  would,  of 
course,  be  somewhat  different. 

Foremost,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  firmly  puts  the  fiscal 
transactions  of  the  Postal  Service  back 
into  the  Federal  budget.  Moreover,  it 
does  so  on  a  gross  basis,  rather  than  the 
net  t>asis  which  used  to  he  the  case  before 
the  Postal  Service  was  placed  off-budget 
a  few  years  ago. 

Revenues  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for 
fiscal  year  1976  are  now  estimated  at 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $11 
billion — under  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  this  $11  bil- 
lion would  be  added  to  general  fund 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  and  would  ac- 
cordingly increase  total  budget  receipts 
by  $11  billion. 

Expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  fiscal  year  1976  are  now  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $14.5  ici'^Iion. 
Under  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  this  $14.5  billion 
would  be  added  to  the  budget  outlays  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  net  difference  between  receipts  of 
$11  billion  and  expenditures  of  $14.5  bil- 
Uon — $3.5  bilUon — would  then  constitute 
the  deficit  from  postal  operations.  Since 
we  have  already  appropriated  $1.6  billion 
for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  addition 
to  the  recorded  budget  deficit  resulting 
from  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  would  be  $1.9  bil- 
lion. Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  first 
budget  resolution,  which  makes  provi- 
sion for  anticipated  supplemental  re- 
quirements, the  net  increase  in  the  defi- 
cit would  be  $1.7  to  $1.8  billion. 

COST    OF    THE    ALEXANDER    AMENDMENT 

This  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  appears  to 
be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  full-year 
cost  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  which  is  now  incorpo- 
rated in  H.R.  8603  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole— $1.8  bUUon  added  to  the  deficit 
assumed  in  the  first  budget  resolution. 

Discussions  between  staff  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  and  members  of  the 
Finance  Office  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
indicate  that  the  part-year  effect  would 
be  more  likely  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1 
billion  added  deficit.  Such  an  estimate,  of 
course,  depends  heavily  upon  assimip- 
tions  as  to  date  of  enactment  and  fund- 
ing of  this  provision,  and  upon  fiscal  ac- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service  between  now 
and  that  final  date  of  funding. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT 

The  substitute  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Hanlet  would  do  two  things 
which  Impact  upon  the  budget. 
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First,  the  substitute  amendment  would 
continue  the  off-budget  status  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service:  The  Service  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  all  revenues  into  its  own 
account  and  would  continue  to  pay  its  ex- 
penses out  of  the  resources  available  in 
its  own  account.  Those  resources,  under 
the  substitute  amendment,  would  be  in- 
creased by  authorizing  appropriations  of 
an  additional  $1.5  billion  for  the  15- 
month  period  ending  September  30, 1976. 
Subsequent  fiscal  years  would  be  handled 
through  the  annual  authorization  and 
appropriation  process. 

Second,  the  substitute  amendment 
would  limit  the  presently  anticipated 
postal  rate  increase  to  20  percent.  This, 
of  course,  will  affect  the  amount  of  postal 
revenues  collected  from  mailers.  How  it 
can  do  other  than  increase  the  need  for 
appropriation  of  the  additional  $1.5  bil- 
lion is  difficult  to  see. 

EFFECT    OF    SUBSTITUTE    AMENDMENT    ON    THE 
BUDGET 

The  substitute  amendment  would  leave 
the  Postal  Service  in  its  current  off- 
budget  status.  There  would  be  no  effect 
on  effect  on  budget  receipts. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  would 
have  to  consider  and  recommend  to  the 
House  a  further  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  3-month  transition 
period — July  1  through  September  30 — 
within  the  $1.5  billion  limitation.  If  we 
assume  that  $1.2  billion  of  the  authoriza- 
tion is  applied  to  fiscal  year  1976,  and  if 
we  assume  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  recommend  and  the  Congress 
provide  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
that  amount  of  $1.2  billion  will  be  added 
to  budget  authority;  to  outlays;  and  to 
the  deficit. 

CONCLUSION 

It  would  seem  to  me  we  should  send 
this  bill  back  to  committee  by  recommital 
on  defeat  so  the  committee  can  decide 
what  should  be  done  to  avoid  increasing 
the  Federal  deficit  by  an  additional  Fed- 
eral subsidy  to  the  Postal  Service  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  more  we  discuss 
this  Postal  Corporation,  the  more  reveal- 
ing it  becomes,  I  think,  to  the  Members 
and  certainly  it  ought  to  become  more  re- 
vealing to  the  general  public.  I  must  say 
that  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  gone 
out  into  the  bond  market  and  borrowed 
money  on  bonds,  or  however  they  bor- 
rowed it.  But  I  want  to  tell  the  Members 
in  view  of  what  the  President  said  about 
New  York  City  yesterday,  one  would  have 
to  be  a  blooming  idiot  who  would  buy  any 
of  their  bonds  from  here  on  out,  so  they 
had  better  trim  their  sails.  I  would  not 
buy  their  bonds  at  30  cents  on  the  dollar 
If  they  paid  15-percent  interest. 

I  thiiUc  the  Congress  is  getting  fed  up 
with  the  way  they  are  rimning  the  place. 

What  happened?  I  have  never  been  in 
the  Postmaster  General's  office  but  one 
time  in  my  life,  and  that  is  when  Mr. 
Lawrence  O'Brien  was  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral before  this  was  a  Postal  Corporation. 
He  sort  of  apologized  for  having  such  a 
plush  ofllce  with  so  much  mahogany,  and 
so  on.  The  Postal  Corporation  had  not 
been   in   business   30   days   until   they 


spent — I  do  not  know  how  much;  I  have 
heard  various  figm-es  from  $60,000  up 
remodeling  that  office  and  putting  in  a 
kitchen  and  a  private  shower,  and  I  do 
not  luiow  what  else  because  I  have  not 
been  down  to  look;  but  I  would  not  be 
surprised  at  anything  I  saw  if  I  went — 
maybe  folding  beds  into  the  wall  for  ail  I 
know. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  Corpora- 
tion has  ruined  the  mail  system  in  the 
United  States.  When  I  came  here  27  years 
ago,  one  could  get  a  letter  back  to  Ohio 
300  miles  away  overnight.  The  last  time 
I  ran  a  check  on  it,  it  was  5  days.  I  sent 
some  mail  out  yesterday  that  I  hope  will 
get  there  before  election  next  Tuesday, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  bet  on  it. 

What  happened?  We  have  an  inde- 
pendent corporation.  We  swing  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  in  this  country.  If 
there  is  something  the  Government  is 
doing  badly,  we  say,  let  us  make  it  an 
independent  corporation.  If  it  is  some- 
thing that  an  independent  corporation  Is 
doing  badly,  like  Lockheed  or  Perm  Cen- 
tral, we  say,  let  us  bail  them  out  or  take 
them  over.  I  do  not  know  that  either  one 
is  a  cure-all  for  the  other,  but  I  think  the 
Postal  Service  in  the  United  States  should 
be  a  service,  and  I  think  the  way  it  is  set 
up  now  is  all  wrong.  I  thought  when  I 
voted  for  the  Alexander  amendment — 
and  I  still  think  so — that  that  was  one 
step  in  Congress  retrieving  its  authority 
over  this  agency. 

I  think  the  only  way  we  are  ever  going 
to  get  it  in  hand  is  to  take  it  over  alto- 
gether and  get  rid  of  these  excorporate 
executives  who  were  failures  in  their  own 
business  and  who  were  brought  in  here 
to  run  the  Postal  Corporation. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairmtm, 
I  associate  myself  with  many  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman. 

I  supported  the  Alexander  amendment. 
That  amendment  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  but  it  is  not  really  the  Congress 
taking  over  the  Post  Office,  assuming  we 
want  to  do  that. 

I  am  a  litUe  bit  loathe  to  go  for  $3  bil- 
lion more  in  deficit.  The  President  will 
come  up  with  cutting  something  else.  I 
would  hate  to  have  the  Post  Office  budget 
charged  off  against  social  security  for 
instance. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  As  I  understand 
the  Hanley  amendment,  it  is  going  to 
give  them  another  $1.5  billion.  If  that  is 
so,  I  would  just  rather  not  give  it  to  them, 
not  put  it  in  the  budget,  and  let  them  go 
out  in  the  market  and  see  if  there  are 
enough  suckers  in*  the  United  States  to 
buy  their  bonds.  Let  them  try  it  out.  That 
is  what  we  set  it  up  for. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  everything  the 
gentleman  said  about  the  Postal  Service. 
As  I  said  in  the  well,  I  have  been  prob- 
ably the  chief  critic  of  the  Service. 

We  have  a  situation  here  where  before 
1967  we  had  outside  influences  saying: 
"Take  it  away  from  the  Congress.  Put  it 


in  the  hands  of  businessmen.  They  are 
good  administrators."  All  that  sort  of 
thing. 

We  enacted  the  law  and  did  that.  The 
first  Postmaster  General  was  a  great  hit- 
ter in  the  private  sector  and  great  in  the 
construction  business  and  he  came  in 
and  brought  together  the  people  who  sup- 
posedly were  the  cream  of  the  crop  of 
businessmen  in  America  and  he  put  to- 
gether a  management  team.  They  did  not 
do  a  very  good  job  of  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Was  that  the  Con- 
tinental Can  fellow? 
Mr.  HANLEY.  No.  Mr.  Blount. 
Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  If  it  was  the  Con- 
tinental Can  fellow,  they  cannot  even 
make  enough  can  lids  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  let  alone  manage  to 
make  postage  stamps. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  If  I  may  continue,  so 
we  have  had  a  succession  of  that  sort 
of  thing.  We  have  been  completely  criti- 
cal in  this  committee.  When  we  set  forth 
with  this  action  it  was  hopeful  the 
amendments  we  proposed  would  move  a 
long  way  toward  getting  that  institution 
back  on  the  track.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  we  are  providing  the  $1.5  billion 
which  we  deem  absolutely  essential  to 
avoid  a  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion request  to  bail  them  out  further. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  If  I  can  have  a 
Uttle  of  my  own  time  back,  what  makes 
the  gentleman  think  that  if  we  give  them 
the  $1.5  billion  now  they  will  not  spend 
$2.5  billion  and  then  we  will  have  to  bail 
them  out  anyway?  We  will  bail  them  out 
no  matter  what  they  do. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  This  happens  to  be  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  The  Alexander  amend- 
ment, as  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams)  fi&s  stated,  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  about  $4  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hays  of 
Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  So  this  amendment  is 
the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  asked  for  another 
minute  to  say  to  the  gentleman  I  cannot 
follow  his  mathematics.  I  thought  I  knew 
simple  addition  and  subtraction  and  I  do 
not  xmderstand  if  what  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adajcs)  says  is 
correct — and  I  think  it  is — that  they  are 
going  to  take  hi  $11  billion  and  spend 
$14.5  billion,  that  is  a  $3.5  bUUon  deficit, 
and  neither  the  Alexander  amendment 
nor  anybody  else's  amendment  is  going  to 
add  another  $1.5  billion  to  it.  It  is  going 
to  be  $3.5  billion. 

I  guess  we  will  have  bail  them  out  or 
close  them  down.  The  alternative  might 
be  to  close  them  down  and  it  might  not 
be  a  bad  one,  because  there  are  some 
private  companies  that  would  probably 
pick  up  where  they  left  off.  They  have 
lost  all  their  parcel  post  business  to  the 
United  Parcel  Service  because  they,  the 
UPS,  do  the  job.  They  have  lost  most  of 
their  mail  business  because,  for  instance, 
I  am  conducting  most  of  mine  by  tele- 
phone because  I  know  the  message  will 
get  through.  Maybe  we  ought  to  shut 
them  down. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Bfr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hanley  amendment 
will  negate  what  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is  trying  to  do 
and  that  is  to  bring  the  appropriation 
process  for  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
Post  Office  to  the  Congress  and  at  least 
give  us  a  chance  to  make  a  judgment 
on  some  of  those  expenditures. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  amendment, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  did. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Well,  I  voted 
against  the  Postal  Corporation  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  did,  too. 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  And  I  am  going  to 
vote  against ,  any  appropriation  for  it 
from  now  on. 

Bir.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  think,  as  was  just  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  what  we  have 
here  is  the  ability  to  get  a  handle  on  this 
situation  by  having  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice come  to  the  Congress  for  its  annual 
appropriations  above  the  moneys  that  are 
available  to  them. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  doing 
through  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  with  all  the  rev- 
enues that  it  does  take  in  right  now.  It 
alsq  gives  them  an  automatic  appropria- 
tion based  on  1971  operating  expenses, 
as  was  authorized  under  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970. 

We  also  provided  phasing  money,  as 
was  provided  imder  the  original  act,  and 
then  for  any  money  needs  above  those 
three  categories  of  moneys  it  must  come 
back  to  the  Congress  for  an  annual  ap- 
propriation. 

I  think  this  is  really  a  very  good  com- 
promise in  terms  of  trying  to  effect  a  con- 
trol on  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  but  I 
think  the  thing  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
Is  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
a  very  great  extent  is  the  only  vestige  of 
contact  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  average  taxpayer  of  any  regular 
sort.  It  is  the  only  contact  and  the  peo- 
ple only  see  a  deterioration  of  that  serv- 
ice over  a  period  of  years  at  an  increased 
cost. 

What  this  amendment  really  does  is 
to  do  two  things.  One.  it  does  guarantee 
the  standard  or  kind  of  delivery  system 
in  terms  of  making  sure  that  service  does 
not  deteriorate. 

Second,  the  amendment  also  provides 
a  limitation  as  to  what  the  increased  cost 
might  be  as  a  result  of  a  considered 
increase  in  postal  rates  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

The  standards  that  are  being  adopted 
in  this  bill,  and  we  are  saying  that  curb- 
line  delivery,  as  well  as  cluster  box,  i& 
totally  unacceptable  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  because  we  do  have  a  Postal 
Service  now  that  has  indicated  they  are 
going  to  cut  out  door-to-door  deliveries 
in  hew  developments.  What  we  have  to 
say  to  the  public  Is  that  we  are  not 
going  to  allow  that  to  happen  and  we  can 
do  that  through  the  Hanley  amendment. 


We  find  that  curb-line  or  cluster  box 
delivery  is  imacceptable  for  obvioiis  rea- 
s<xis  such  as  hazard  to  safety,  that  the 
boxes  are  imsightly  and  more  susceptible 
to  theft  and  vandalism  and  this  deUvery 
system  creates  a  discriminatory  service 
in  the  sense  that  we  will  have  some  areas 
get  door-to-door  delivery  that  are  right 
next  door  to  new  developments  which  will 
only  have  curb-line  and  cluster  box 
delivery. 

Cluster  box  delivery  systems  will  also 
be  especially  hard  for  the  disabled  and 
the  elderly,  as  well  as  those  who  live  in 
areas  where  there  is  inclement  weather  in 
trying  to  get  to  their  mail  boxes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  unless 
this  amendment  is  adopted  that  we  will 
lose  door-to-door  delivery? 

Mr.  MINETA.  That  is  correct.  It  would 
be  eliminated,  as  far  as  the  amendment 
is  concerned.  As  far  as  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Hanley)  is  concerned,  the  delivery 
standards  are  included  in  there. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  door-to-door  delivery 
for  new  residences  has  already  stopped 
in  San  Mateo  County  in  California. 
There  are  a  great  many  objections  to  that 
already.  It  requires  additional  fimds  to 
deliver  mail  to  constituents.  I  would  sug- 
gest it  will  take  more  than  $1.5  billion  to 
rearrange  its  own  priority. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  yielding. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  did  not  mean 
to  Imply  that  if  this  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Han- 
let)  is  not  passed  that  door-to-door  de- 
livery will  stop,  if  I  understood  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MINETA.  The  Handley  amendment 
does  still  include  the  delivery  standards 
in  here. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  right,  put 
in  previously  by  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  MINETA.  Correct. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  gentleman's 
amendment    is    retained    regardless    of 
whether  this  amendment  passes  or  not. 
Mr.  MINETA.  Right.  I  stand  corrected. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  is  understood  and  so  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Ryan)  un- 
derstands that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  retained  regardless  of  whether 
the  Hanley  amendment  passes  or  not. 
Mr.  MINETA.  That  is  right,  it  is  still 
in  the  basic  bill.  I  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  For 
further  clarification  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  is  the  gentleman  saying  that 


every  township  or  county,  every  person 
who  is  receiving  mail  can  have  it  de- 
livered to  his  door  regardless  of  how 
rural  in  nature  the  geographies  are? 

Mr.  MINETA.  This  is  in  regard  to  new 
development  as  it  has  been  defined  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Han- 
ley) for  his  diUgence,  imagination  and 
objectivity  in  attempting  to  improve  the 
Postal  Service.  I  have  supported  the 
Alexander  amendment  in  the  past  and  I 
do  so  now.  and  therefore  I  am  a  bit  dis- 
mayed to  see  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley) 
does  negate  the  Alexander  amendment. 

I  have  received  much  mail,  as  has 
every  Member  of  this  House  from  our 
constituencies,  urging  the  Congress  to 
get  some  handle  on  the  Postal  Service  so 
that  we  can  effectuate  some  improve- 
ment in  the  service.  We  are  not  asking 
that  the  basic  law  be  changed  at  this 
time  or  that  the  postal  organization  have 
no  opportunities  for  improving  the 
Postal  Service  within  existing  law,  but 
we  are  merely  asking  for  Congress  to 
overlook  postal  operations.  What  we  are 
doing  today  is  making  basic  law  that 
will  stand  for  years  and  years.  The  Alex- 
ander amendment  will  do  that  in  that 
it  will  bring  the  Postal  Service  to  Con- 
gress each  year  to  oversee  it,  and  there- 
by in  future  years — not  necessarily  this 
year,  but  in  future*  years — we  can  effec- 
tuate budget  savings,  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency in  the  Postal  Service.  For'ihat 
reason.  I  urge  the  Members  to  support 
the  Alexander  amendment  already 
adopted,  and  thereby  reject  the  Hanley 
amendment,  and  possibly  by  represen- 
tation of  another  amendment,  keep  the 
good  portions  of  the  Hanley  amendment 
for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  a  very  able 
member  of  oiu*  committee,  and  of  course 
does  his  homework,  but  could  the  gentle- 
man hiform  the  House  with  regard  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee — Is  it  not  true  that  the 
gentleman  from  Washington's  statement 
ider  amendment  will 
>f  $3.5  billion  into  the 
to  a  deficit  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion the  Hanley \amendment  has?  The 
gentleman  from  T^xsis  should  know,  and 
I  am  sure  he  does  know,  the  budget  effect 
of  the  action  he  is  asking  the  House  to 
take  today. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  like  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  .  My  mathematics 
are  very  simple.  I  cannot  see  where  we 
are  gaining  anything  In  total  figures  when 
we  have  an  outgo  of  $14  billion  and  in- 
come of  $11  billion.  I  feel  that  what  we 
are  looking  at  here  today  is  not  Just  a 
year-by-year  law,  but  we  are  talking 
about  the  basic  law  and  where  to  effectu- 
ate the  economies  in  the  future.  The 
amount  of  money  will  still  be  the  same  in 
either  version.  If  bonds  are  issued  by  the 
Postal  Service  and  they  default,  what  we 
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will  have  to  look  at  in  future  years  Is 
that  problem. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  am  trying  to  get  this 
back  on  the  track.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
colleagues  who  are  not  on  our  commit- 
tee and  ask  them  questions,  but  surely 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  a  member  of 
our  committee,  knows  that  the  bonds  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  have  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  behind 
them  already,  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  default  of  postal  bonds.  They  are  obU- 
gations  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
every  dollar  is  going  to  be  repaid. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  Chairman, 
but  I  think  he  would  have  to  agree  that 
it  is  an  outgo  regardless  of  which  column 
we  take  it  from. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  The  gentleman  stresses 
authorization,  and  for  what  it  is  worth 
we  have  tried  hard  to  explain  this.  We 
mandated  an  annual  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  any  increase  In  cur- 
rent authorizations. 

Mr.  WHITE.  That  is  not  the  total  of 
budgeting,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  seeking 
that  they  have  to  come  to  Congress  for 
every  dollar. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Under  present  law.  they 
are  authorized  10  percent  of  1971  appro- 
priations on  a  declining  formula  up  until 
1985.  So  we  are  speaking  of  every  dol- 
lar in  excess  of  that  already  authorized, 
and  that  is  for  fundamental  public  serv- 
ice. I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  wants 
to  denv  the  ability  of  the  publications 
throughout  America  to  provide  their  sub- 
scribers with  service  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  And  that  is  what  that  authority  is 
there  for. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations can  take  that  into  consider- 
ation every  year  because  that  is  a  part  of 
the  request  that  would  have  to  be  gone 
over  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  Hanley  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 

WINSKI)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  I  have  the  at- 
tention not  only  of  Members  who  are  not 
on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civ- 
il Service  but  also  my  dear  colleagues 
from  the  committee  who  I  am  sure  do 
not  intend  to  innocently  mislead  the 
House  on  some  of  these  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  sum  up  the 
explanation  that  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  tried 
to  give  us  that  if  the  procedure  in  the 
original  Alexander  amendment  Is  fol- 
lowed—it is  an  accurate  figure,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  ad- 
vised us— there  would  be  a  deficit  in  the 
area  of  $3.8  billion,  and  that  would  have 
to  be  covered.  But  here  Is  yrhere  bal- 
ancing figures  have  to  come  In.  The 


Postal  Service  has  already  in  the 
1976  budget  approximately  a  $1.6  billion 
subsidy  for  revenue  foregone  and  for 
Postal  Service.  The  Hanley  amendment 
before  us  adds  $1.5  billion,  raising  that 
to  $3.1  billion.  In  addition,  the  charge 
hurled  against  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
that  his  procedure  would  cost  $4  billion 
is  erroneous.  It  is  based  on  a  fictional 
post  office  figure,  in  effect  claiming  that 
they  would  then  pass  on  to  the  Treasury 
a  $1,390  million  deficit  that  presumably 
they  have  hidden  at  the  moment. 

What  is  happening  is  that  we  have  a 
juggling  act,  using  post  office  figures  that 
do  not  add  up. 

The  other  figure  that  could  be  debated 
is  this:  The  $600  million  that  presumably 
is  in  the  Hanley  amendment  to  cover  the 
difference  between  the  12-cent  and  the 
13-cent  first-class  stamp. 

But  here  is  where  we  face  the  facts 
of  life.  This  bill  is  in  such  bad  shape  that 
it  is  impossible,  given  just  6  weeks  left 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  for  the  Senate 
to  process  a  bill,  and  then  work  out  a 
conference  with  the  House. 

So  as  much  as  I  hate  to  see  it,  the 
13-cent  first-class  stamp  and  other  rate 
increases  will  go  into  effect  December  28. 
So  we  do  not  need  the  fund  request  in 
the  Hanley  amendment. 

But  the  one  basic  figiue  Is  this:  If  the 
Members  want  to  work  within  existing 
law,  the  Hanley  amendment  adds  a  $1.5 
billion  new  subsidy  to  the  Postal  Service 
Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Under  the  Hanley  amendment,  on  the 
15th  of  November  the  Members  will  be 
voting  for  a  $72  billion  deficit,  under  the 
budget  resolution.  If  the  Hanley  amend- 
ment is  defeated,  the  Members  will  be 
voting  for  a  $74  billion  deficit,  for  this 
reason:  The  difference  between  $11  bil- 
lion, which  Is  the  income,  and  the  out- 
go, which  is  $14.5  billion,  is  $3.5  billion, 
and  there  is  $1.6  billion  included  hi  the 
budget  resolution  now.  which  leave  a 
difference  of  approximately  $2  billion. 
So  the  Members  are  going  to  be  voting  for 
a  $74  billion  deficit  if  they  defeat  the 
Hanley  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  I  want 
to  tell  the  Members  that  I  see  we  are 
going  to  have  enough  difficulty  with  the 
budget  resolution  without  taking  this  on. 
I  admit  it  is  merely  an  accounting  proce- 
dure, but  let  us  not  have  that  problem. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  Is  incorrect.  Let  me  remind 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  not  $11  billion 
he  is  speaking  of;  he  Is  speaking  of  $12^8 
billion,  because  we  already  have  that  In 
the  appropriation  in  the  Postal  Service 
1976  budget. 

What  we  are  speaking  of  under  the 
Hanley  amendment  before  us  is  an  addi- 
tional authorization  for  $iy2  billion. 
That  brings  it  up  to  $14  billion. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chahman,  the 
gentleman  Is  talking  about  apples  and 
I  am  talking  about  oranges.  I  am  talk- 


ing about  the  Post  Office  Department 
without  the  inclusion  of  the  $1.6  billion 
and  the  difference  between  $11  billion 
and  $14  V2  bUlion.  which  Is  $3  Ms  billion. 
I  say  we  are  going  to  be  voting  for  a  $74 
billion  deficit  on  November  15  If  we  de- 
feat the  Hanley  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  Let  me  suggest 
this  to  the  gentleman,  if  I  may  have  his 
attention  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  We  wiU  have  enough 
trouble  hi  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
without  that. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
given  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, and  others  have  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  problem  we  face  today  Is 
that  our  committee  did  not  bring  a  bill 
to  the  floor  in  a  manner  and  in  a  shape 
and  with  a  workable  arrangement  be- 
tween us  to  make  any  sense,  perhaps 
the  logical  thing  for  us  to  do — and  I 
have  recommended  this  in  private  com- 
munications—would be  to  go  back  to  the 
committee  and  do  the  Job  right  at  this 
time.  I  am  willing  to  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley) 
if  we  could  bring  out  a  proper  bill. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DERWINSKI).  I  will  ask  him  If  he 
did  not  meet  with  us  a  month  ago  and 
agree  that  essentially  this  is  a  good  bill' 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Did  the  genOeman  not 
say  there  were  very  few  defects  in  the 
bill?  Is  the  gentleman  saying  "No"  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  If  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnson) 
will  yield  further,  I  told  the  genUeman 
flatly  I  would  work  with  hhn  where  we 
could  achieve  areas  of  agreement,  but  I 
would  not  buy  this  Budget  deficit  ap- 
proach and  vote  for  a  new  subsidy. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  The  gentleman  bought 
it  a  month  ago  in  committee. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Eighty-three  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
rule  XXm.  clause  2.  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUOKUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Is  present. 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXm.  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  end  at  2:35  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Tort? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  that  Is  a 
rather  quick  cutoff.  Majrbe  If  we  can 
reach  a  gentlemtm's  understanding  to 
divide  some  time  I  will  be  pleased  to  en- 
tertain such  a  request. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also 
wlUlng  to  divide  the  time. 

IKr.  DERWINSKI.  If  we  coiild  have  10 
minutes  and  divide  it  in  some  rational 
way  I  think  it  will  be  to  everybody's 
advantage. 

Mr.  HANLET.  Fine.  Then  may  I  amend 
my  request  to  say  that  all  debate  will 
end  in  10  minutes.  5  minutes  each  being 
allocated  to  both  sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hanuey)  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  sdl  debate  end  in  10 
minutes  with  5  minutes  being  allocated 
to  the  proponents  and  5  minutes  allo- 
cated to  the  opponents. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

llie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hahuet)  will  be  allocated 
5  minutes  to  control  the  time  of  those 
q>eaking  in  favor  of  the  amendment  and 
the  gentlonan  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
wnrsD)  will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes 
to  control  the  time  of  the  opponents. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  John  L.  Bxthton)  . 

Mr.  JOHN  li.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  supported  the  Alex- 
ander amendment  the  last  time  since  I 
think  that  the  Post  Office  is,  as  we  know, 
considered  a  catastrojdie.  I  am,  however, 
going  to  support  the  committee  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  I  would  have  been  willing 
to  go  totally  the  other  way  on  an  up  and 
down  CD  the  Alexander  amendment. 
based  ooly  on  the  fact  that  we  are  pick- 
up  that  deficit. 

Now  the  gentlemen  can  say  that  the 
Cranmlttee  on  Approprlatl<ms  may  not 
an>ropriate  that  money,  or  what  have 
you.  But.  I  mean  I  really  do  not  want  to 
Increase  the  deficit  by  $3  >4  billion  for  the 
Post  Office.  I  wiU  be  willing  to  increase  it 
by  $10  billion  if  it  were  for  the  elderly  or 
If  it  were  for  the  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren. But  if  we  are  talking  about  debt 
limits,  and  if  we  are  talking  about  a  tar- 
get budget  and  then  we  are  talking  about 
including  the  Post  Office  operations  def- 
icit in  our  own  budget,  and  still  talking 
about  fiscal  responsibility,  then  I  am  not 
about  to  do  it. 

For  that  reason  I  will  support  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to  sum 
up  the  figures.  I  think  it  is  important  for 
aU  Members  to  remember  that  the  ap- 
propriation figure  for  the  Postal  Service 
now  is  approximately  $1.6  billion.  They 
are  going  to  receive  that  and  have,  in 
fact,  in  fiscal  1976.  The  amendment  be- 
fore us  adds  $1.5  billion  to  this  subsidy. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  if  the  amend- 
ment is  rejected,  the  limitation  that  will 


leave  the  first  class  stamp  at  12  cents  is 
retedned  in  the  bill. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  when  we  pass 
this  amendment,  we  retain  in  the  bill  a 
substantial  portion  of  what  a  majority  of 
Members  seem  to  feel  is  a  necessary  reas- 
sertlon  of  congressional  jurisdiction.  It 
would  be  my  recommendation  that  we> 
reject  this  amendment  and  then,  per- 
haps, we  would  have  the  proponents  of 
the  measure  take  the  suggestion  from 
many  of  their  dear  friends  on  the  floor 
and  have  us  go  back  to  the  commit  tee  and 
regroup.  Then,  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor 
that  will  have  strong  support  rather  than 
the  tremendous  debate  that  has  been  en- 
countered here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  C7HAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  wish  to  speak  further  to  the 
issue  at  this  time? 

Dr.  DERWINSKI.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Derwinski) 
there  were — ayes  22.  noes  41. 


RECOBOED  VOTE 


I  de- 


Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  196,  noes  207, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  649] 
AYES— 196 


Addabbo 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mezvlnsky 

Ambro 

Fascell 

Mlkva 

Anderson, 

Fisher 

MUler.  Calif. 

Calif. 

Flood 

Mlneta 

Andrews, 

Florlo 

Minlsb 

N.nak. 

Flowers 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Aapln 

Ford.  Mich. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

AuColn 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Moakley 

BadUlo 

Qaydos 

Mollohan 

Baldus 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Baucua 

Oude 

Morgan 

Beard,  B.I. 

Hal) 

MotU 

BodeU 

Hamilton 

Murphy,  HI. 

Bergland 

Hanley 

Murtha 

Blaggl 

Hannaford 

Myers,  Ind. 

Blester 

Haikin 

Hatcher 

Bingham 

Harrington 

Nndzl 

Blanchard 

Harris 

Nix 

BlovUn 

Harsha 

Nolan 

Boggs 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Nowak 

Boland 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Oberstar 

Boiling 

Helstoskl 

Obey 

Banker 

Henderson 

O'Hara 

Brademas 

Hicks 

O'Neill 

Brodbead 

HUlU 

Ottlnger 

Brown,  Calif. 

Howard 

Patman,  Tex. 

BuAe.  Calif. 

Hubbard 

Patten,  N.J. 

Burke.  MaM. 

Jenrette 

Patterson, 

Burton,  John 

Johnson,  Calif 

Calif. 

Burton.  PhUUp 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Carney 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pepper 

ChlBholm 

Jones.  Okla. 

Perkins 

Clay 

Jordan 

Peyser 

Cochran 

Karth 

Pike 

Conte 

Kazen 

Preyer 

Oonnan 

Koch 

Price 

Cornell 

Krebs 

Prltchard 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Krueger 

QuUlen 

Delaney 

LaPftlce 

Rangel 

DtUums 

Leggett 

Rees 

Derrick 

Lehman 

Reuss 

Dlggs 

Levitaa 

Richmond 

Dingell 

Litton 

Riegle 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Long,  La. 

Rlnaldo 

Drlnan 

McCormack 

Rodlno 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McFall 

Roe 

Duncan.  Tenn 

McHugh 

Rose 

duPont 

McKay 

Rosenthal 

Early 

Magulre 

Rostenkowskl 

Eckhardt 

Matsunaga 

Roush 

Edgar 

Mazzoll 

Roybal 

Edwarda,  Ala. 

Meeds 

St  Germain 

Bdwmrda.  Calif 

Melcher 

Sarbanea 

BUberg 

Metcalfe 

Scheuer 

Evana,  Colo. 

Meyner 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Stratton 

Weaver 

Rhtpley 

Studda 

Whalen 

ShrlTer 

SuUlvan 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Simon 

Symington 

Winn 

Slack 

Thompson 

Wolff 

Smith,  Iowa 

Traxler 

Yates 

SpeUman 

Taongas 

Yatron 

Stanton, 

UUman 

Young,  Alaska 

James  V. 

Van  Deerlln 

Young,  Ga. 

Stark 

Vander  Veen 

Zablocki 

Steed 

Vanik 

Zeferettl 

Stokes 

Waxman 
NOES— 207 

Abdnor 

Gibbons 

Myers.  Pa. 

Adams 

Oilman 

Neal 

Ale.-ander 

Glnn 

Nichols 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gold  water 

O'Brien 

Archer 

Ooodling 

PettU 

Armstrong 

Gradison 

Pickle 

Aahbrook 

Grassley 

Poage 

Ashley 

Hagedom 

Pressler 

Bafalls 

Haley 

Qule 

Bauman 

Hammer- 

Rallsback 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Schmidt 

Randall 

Bell 

Hansen 

Regula 

Bennett 

Hastings 

Rlsenhoover 

BevUl 

Hays,  Ohio 

Roberts 

Bo  wen 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Robinson 

Breckinridge 

Hefner 

Rogers 

Brinkley 

Heinz 

Roncallo 

Brooks 

Hightower 

Rousselot 

Broomfleld 

Holland 

Runnels 

Brown,  Mich. 

Holt 

Ruppe 

BroyhUl 

Holtzman 

Russo 

Buchanan 

Howe 

Ryan 

Burgener 

Hughes 

Santini 

Burleson,  Tex 

Hungate 

Sarasin 

Burl i son.  Mo. 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

Butler 

Hyde 

Schneebell 

Byion 

Ichord 

Schulze 

Carr 

Jacobs 

Sebelius 

Carter 

Jarman 

Sharp 

Casey 

Jeffords 

Shuster 

Cederberg 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Sikes 

Chappell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Skubitz 

Clancy 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Clawson,  Del 

Kasten 

Snyder 

Cohen 

Kaatenmeier 

Spence 

Collins,  m. 

KeUy 

Staggers 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Kemp 

Stanton, 

Conable 

Ketcbum 

J.  wmiam 

Conlan 

Keys 

Steelman 

Cotter 

Kindneaa 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Coughlin 

Lagomarslno 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Crane 

Landnun 

Stephens 

D' Amours 

Latta 

Stuckey 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lent 

Symms 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Talcott 

Danlelaon 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Davis 

Long,  Md. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Lott 

Teague 

Dent 

McClory 

Thone 

Derwinski 

McCloskey 

Thornton 

Devlne 

McCoIliater 

Treen 

Dickinson 

McDade 

Vander  Jagt 

Dodd 

McDonald 

Vigorito 

Downing,  Va. 

McEwen 

Waggonner 

Emery 

McKlnney 

Walsh 

English 

Macdonald 

Wampler 

Erlenbom 

Madden 

White 

Esch 

Madlgan 

Whltehurst 

Eshleman 

Mahon 

Whitten 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mann 

Wiggins 

Fen  wick 

Mathis 

WUson.  Bob 

Flndley 

Michel 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Pish 

MUford 

Wirth 

Fithian 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wright 

Flynt 

MUls 

Wydler 

Forsythe 

Moffett 

Wylle 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

Young.  Fla. 

Frenzel 

Moore 

Young,  Tex. 

Prey 

Moorhead, 

Fuqua 

Calif. 

Giaimo 

Mosher 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Abzug 

Pary 

Mink 

Anderson,  ni. 

Foley 

Moss 

Annunzlo 

Fraser 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Barrett 

Green 

Passman 

Breaux 

Guyer 

Rhodes 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hawkins 

Rooney 

Burke,  Fla. 

H«bert 

Sisk 

Clatiaen, 

Hlnshaw 

Solarz 

DonH. 

Horton 

Udall 

Cleveland 

Lujan 

Oonyers 

Martin 

The  Clerk  announce 

the  following 

pairs: 
Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 
Mr.  Rooney  for,  with  Mr.  Pasaman  against. 
Ms.  Abzug  for,  with  Mr.  Breaux  against. 
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Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 

against. 

Mr.  Green  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Oonyers  for,  with  Mr.  LuJan  against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Guyer  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen  against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Solarz  for,  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw  against. 


(d)  Section  3661  of  title  39,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'change  In  the  nature  of  postal  services' 
means  any  change  or  alteration  In  the  type, 
quality,  terms,  or  conditions  of  providing  for 
the  receipt,  transmission,  or  delivery  of  maU 
matter  of  any  type.". 

And  redesignate  the  foUowlng  subsection 
accordingly. 


Messrs.  LaFALCE,  ANDERSON  of 
California,  NEDZI,  O'HARA,  LEVITAS, 
MELCHER,  WHALEN,  McKAY,  FORD 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mrs.  HECKLER  of 
Massachusetts  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  ASHLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT' 

The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  Chair. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heiting, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  21,  1975: 

H.R.  6151.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  services  necessary  to  nonperform- 
Ing  arts  functions  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center; 

H.R.  7706.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
natural  graphite  until  the  close  of  June  SO, 
1978,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8121.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
and  the  period  ending  September  30,  1976. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  8561.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  AgrlciUture  and  Related  Agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  for  the  period  ending  September 
30,  1976;  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  22,  1976: 

H.R.  8240.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  and 
Incentive  pay  for  certain  physicians  and 
dentists  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration In  order  to  enhance  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  such  personnel,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1975 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

AMEITOMENT    OITEHEO    BT     MB.    BUCHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan- 
Page  18,  Immediately  after  line  U,  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 


Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan). 
The  amendment  makes  sense  to  me.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  Inclusion  in  the 
bill,  so  I  am  delighted  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  to  state  briefly 
what  this  amendment  Is. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  define  what  we  meant 
by  the  phrase  "changes  in  the  nature  of 
the  Postal  Service"  in  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley) 
agrees  with  the  amendment.  We  Repub- 
licans will  also  agree  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  I  know  it 
is  his  nature  to  be  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  both  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  their  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. It  will  clarify  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  passage  of  section  3660  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
and  should  serve  to  help  protect  the 
people  from  adverse  changes  in  the  na- 
ture of  service  and  help  provide  them 
the  hearing  they  deserve  and  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  the  input  Congress  in- 
tended before  such  changes  are  imple- 
mented by  the  Postal  Service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrFEKED  BT  MB.  SIMON 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Simon:  At  the 
end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  following  new 
section : 

Sec.  (  ).  (a)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  3622(a)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Postal  Service  may  submit  such  proposals 
for  rate  adjustments  as  It  deems  sulUble, 
except  that  no  such  proposal  may  include 
a  rate  increase  for  any  class  of  mall  that 
exceeds  the  average  percent  rise  in  the  price 
Index  for  the  12-month  period  Immediately 
preceding  the  month  prior  to  the  month  In 
which  such  proposal  Is  submitted.". 

(b)  Section  3624  of  tlUe  39,  United  SUtea 


Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection : 

"(f)  No  recommended  decision  transmitted 
by  the  Commission  under  this  section  may 
include  a  rate  increase  for  any  class  of  mall 
that  exceeds  the  average  percent  rise  In  the 
price  index  for  the  12-month  period  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  month  prior  to  the 
month  in  which  the  request  for  a  recom- 
mended decUlon  was  submitted  to  the 
Commission.". 

(c)  Section  3625(b)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "No 
decision  of  the  Governors  under  this  section 
may  include  a  rate  increase  for  any  class 
of  maU  that  exceeds  the  average  percent  rise 
In  the  price  index  for  the  12-month  period 
Immediately  preceding  the  month  prior  to 
the  month  in  which  the  proposal  for  a 
recommended  decision  was  submitted  to  th» 
Postal  Rate  Commission  imder  section  3622 
of  thU  title.". 

(d)  Section  102  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended : 

(1)  by  striking  the  word  '"and"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (2) ; 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (3)  and  inserting  ";  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  subparagraph: 
"(4)    'price    index'   means   the   Consumer 

Price  Index  (aU  Items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  SUtUtlcs.". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3622(a) 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Prom  time  to  time"  and 
inserting  the  following:  "From  time  to  Ume, 
but  no  more  frequently  than  once  during 
any  12-month  period.". 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  the 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (b),  (c) 
and  (d)  of  thU  section  shall  apply  to  the 
temporary  and  permanent  rates  established 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  for  a  recommended  decision 
by  the  United  States  Postal  Rate  (Commis- 
sion dated  September  18,  1975,  bearing 
Postal  Rate  Commission  Docket  Number 
R76-1. 

Mr.  SIMON  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  body,  this 
amendment  does  two  things.  Some  of  the 
Members  will  recall  that  when  we  were 
last  considering  this  bill  in  committee,  I 
offered  an  amendment  which  did  three 
things:  It  got  rid  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  it  said  that  rates  could  not 
go  above  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  and 
that  they  could  only  have  one  rate  in- 
crease during  the  year.  That  amendment 
was  defeated  by  three  votes. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hinshaw)  .  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  who  unfortunately  cannot  be 
here  today,  has  drafted  an  amendment 
that  I  am  introducing  here  today,  and 
that  amendment  does  two  of  those  three 
things.  It  says  simply  that  the  postal  rate 
increases  cannot  be  in  excess  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  and  there  can  only  be 
one  rate  increase  per  year. 

I  think  this  is  a  sensible  kind  of  re- 
straint that  we  should  put  on  the  Postal 
Service.  I  would  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment merits  the  support  and  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Members  of  this  body. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers might  have. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Bffr.  Chairman, 
many  of  us  in  Uie  committee,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  felt  very  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  this  amendment.  We  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  offering  it.  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  too  many  of 
us  who  would  have  any  objections  to 
this  concept 

Mr.  SIMON.  Bffr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  support. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  doing  this, 
but  I  have  talked  with  the  gentleman 
on  numerous  occasions  concerning  this 
matter. 

Unfortunately,  the  Consimier  Price 
Index  is  somewhat  artificial  and  it  ap- 
plies to  consumer  costs,  not  corporate 
costs.  I  cannot  see  its  appropriateness 
with  regard  to  setting  rates.  As  the 
Members  know,  we  do  have  under  the 
act  a  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

I  said  to  the  gentleman  that  subse- 
quent to  the  disposition  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  we  Intend  to  call  before  us  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  along  with  the 
Board  of  Governors,  for  some  colloquy 
on  the  entire  matter  of  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  the  necessity 
of  my  opposition  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  point  out  that  this  does 
not  get  rid  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion. I  favor  that,  but  this  amendment 
does  not. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  the  Postmaster 
General  just  very  recently  said  he  hopes 
that  the  postal  rates  will  not  ever  in  the 
future  exceed  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
and  is  It  not  also  true  that  the  Postal 
Service,  at  the  initial  meeting  of  our 
filll  committee  this  year,  painted  out 
that  postal  rates  generally  ought  to  be 
very  close  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Again,  I  regret  my  op- 
position; but  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
had  no  hearings  on  this  subject.  It  is  a 
very  complex  subject.  Prudently,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Congress,  if  it  is 
going  to  move  in  the  direction  as  sug- 
gested by  this  matter,  should  have  the 
subject  matter  taken  up  at  hearings 
so  that  we  do  not  expand  upon  the  er- 
rors that  we  already  have  within  the 
institution  by  add-ons  of  this  nature, 
which  have  not  been  given  sufficient 
thought 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Federal  retire- 
ment system  we  have  attached  those 
Increases  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
We  have  done  the  same  for  the  social 
security  system,  so  why  should  we  not 
benefit  the  postal  users  through  the 
same  Index? 

I  really  do  not  understand  the  gen- 


tleman's logic.  There  have  been  hearings 
on  the  general  subject  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  as  an  index  for  increases, 
and  we  do  it  for  the  Federal  retirees 
and  for  the  social  seciu'lty  recipients. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley)  ,  who 
I  know  is  conscious  of  improper  in- 
creases, can,  in  effect,  say  that  we  should 
not  now  encourage  the  postal  manage- 
ment to  be  governed  by  the  same 
principle. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  The  gentleman  recog- 
nizes that,  and  generally  speaking,  the 
postal  users  are  not  necessarily  individ- 
uals. As  the  gentleman  from  California 
knows,  there  is  only  about  20  percent 
of  the  postal  voliune  that  can  be  char- 
acterized as  individual  mail.  The  other 
80  percent  is  in  the  business  and  com- 
merce category. 

Again,  therefore,  what  we  would  be 
doing  is  that  we  would  be  providing  a 
destructive  device  for  the  already  be- 
labored postal  rate  commission. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT) ,  who  I  know  is  responsible, 
as  always,  would  prefer,  would  he  not, 
that  the  subject  matter  should  have 
hearings  and  be  deliberated  upon,  as 
opposed  to  on  the  spot  here,  within  the 
next  10  minutes,  making  a  decision  that 
could,  in  effect,  pull  the  rug  out  from 
underneath  that  commission?  Would  it 
not  be  more  prudent  to  give  a  little  time 
and  a  little  thought  prior  to  doing  some- 
thing of  this  nature? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
spond. We  did  discuss  this  in  commit- 
tee. It  is  an  established  index,  and  it  is 
true  that  20  percent  of  the  postal  pa- 
trons are,  in  fact,  individual  users,  but 
also  the  first-class  users  are  many  busi- 
nesses that  mail  to  their  customers  and 
their  general  constituencies. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  gentle- 
man is  not  willing  to  accept  that  index 
that  we  use  for  our  retirees. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  will  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  amendment  was  con- 
sidered in  committee  and  defeated. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  And  defeated. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Very  narrowly. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  And  again,  at  that  time 
I  assured  the  author  that,  reasonably 
equipped,  we  would  conduct  a  series  of 
hearings  and  then  act  responsibly  on  the 
matter,  as  opposed  to  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  compounding  the  problem  we 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  I  thank  the  chak- 
man  for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  answer  this 
question:  If  the  amendment  were  passed, 
would  it  enable  us  to  adjust  any  of  the 
rates  above  the  cost  of  living?  In  other 
words,  would  it  not  lock  in  all  of  the 
rates  so  that  we  could  not  adjust  sec- 
ond-, third-,  and  fourth-class  mail  be- 
yond the  cost  of  living,  and  in  that  way 
preclude  the  opportunity  to  adjijst  those 
classes  in  the  future? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  It  could  well  have  that 
effect.  As  I  have  already  related,  80  per- 


cent of  oiu"  mall  happens  to  be  business 
mall. 

It  is  a  Uttle  bit  difficult  to  associate 
that  -usage  with  the  cost  of  the  index. 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
the  last  word  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike  very  much 
to  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  my 
good  friend,  the  gentlemap  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hanley)  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  but  I  think  that  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  has  Introduced  is  a  very  re- 
sponsible amendment. 

The  amendment  is  not  identical  to 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois introduced  in  the  committee  in  that 
he  does  not  in  this  amendment  attempt 
to  abolish  the  Rate  Commission.  The  oniy 
disagreement  I  have  with  the  amendment 
is  that  he  has  not  attempted  to  abolish 
the  Rate  Commission. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
taken  a  very  mild  approach.  He  is  giving 
lis  an  opportimity  to  put  some  controls 
over  rate  increases  and  bring  some  sem- 
blance of  business-like  methods  to  the 
rate  problem  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  we  have  insofar  as  the  Postal 
Service  is  concerned. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  Important  amend- 
ment. I  hope  we  will  support  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  feeling  that  at 
this  point  because  of  the  complexity  of 
this  bill,  and  the  frustrations  that  Mem- 
bers have  with  the  Postal  Service,  that 
few  Members  are  really  listening  to  some- 
thing as  intricate  as  this  amendment. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  SmoN)  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine.  I  respect  him  as 
being  one  of  the  more  dedicated  public 
officials  in  our  generation  but,  frankly, 
this  is  not  a  workable  amendment  from 
just  a  logistical  point  of  view.  What 
this  amendment  would  do  is  to  create 
periodic  gyrations  in  postal  rates  that 
would  befuddle  the  public  and  befuddle 
the  major  users  of  the  mails  and  would 
create  administrative  problems.  It  really 
is  not  the  answer  to  the  postal  rate  issue. 

If  we  could  ever  get  this  bill  back  to 
the  committee  where  it  belongs,  if  we 
could  work  out  a  practical  formula  to 
limit  rates  and  then  attach  to  it  a  sort 
of  post  condition  similar  to  the  proposal 
being  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois it  might  well  make  sense.  But,  frank- 
ly, at  this  time  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment  would  make  tiie  functioning 
of  the  Rate  Commission  and  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  Postal  Service  for  short- 
term  rates  almost  unworkable. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  gentleman  says  that 
this  amendment  would  cause  periodic 
gyrations  of  postal  rates.  Is  it  not  true 
that  this  amendment  restricts  the 
amount?  It  restricts  that  gyration  and 
also  restricts  the  period,  in  fact  it  does 
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just  the  opposite  of  what  the  gentleman 
has  suggested  It  would  do. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  It  does  not.  Prom 
an  administrative  standpoint,  if  the  fig- 
ures Involved  in  the  cost-of-living  in- 
dex would  have  applicability  to  the  pos- 
tal rates,  it  would  mean  that  we  would 
get  into  rate  adjustments  in  terms  of 
half  cents,  and  so  forth,  and  that  would 
make  it  an  extremely  difficult  manage- 
ment operation  for  the  Postal  Service. 
This  would  also  be  Imposing  an  artificial 
condition  that  does  not  necessarily  ap- 
ply to  the  economics  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

Please  understand  I  am  not  sasdng  that 
this  amendment  does  not  have  an  under- 
standable element  to  it,  but  right  at  this 
point  it  is  not  the  practical  time  to 
apply  it  to  a  situation  where  there  is  al- 
ready a  state  of  fiux  in  the  postal  rate 
situation.  If  this  amendment  were  to  pass 
and  the  gentleman's  language  would  im- 
mediately apply,  the  Postal  Service  would 
face  an  imanticipated  and  major  short- 
fall. Really  what  I  am  saying  is  the  gen- 
tleman's intentions  would  have  a  certain 
practical  approach  if  the  situation  we 
face  were  so  clear  cut  that  we  could  then 
apply  the  complexities  of  this  proposal 
It  Is  not  really  so. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  even  though  the 
gentleman  is  not  on  the  right  side  of  this 
Issue. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

ActuaUy  this  is  a  prohibition  against 
imwarranted  raises  in  postal  rates  that 
is  well  protected  by  the  amendment  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon),  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hinshaw),  both  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  They  say  that  al- 
though it  is  attached  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  there  may  not  be  more  than 
one  raise  in  postage  rates  per  year,  and 
it  is  still  subject  to  the  Rate  Commis- 
sion's supervision.  So  I  think  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, have  done  an  excellent  job  with 
this  amendment  in  making  sure  that  the 
gyrations  to  which  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
refers  are  eliminated.  Those  increases  are 
prohibited;  and  there  are  adequate  pro- 
tections in  the  total  amendment  that  I 
think  we  need  to  apply  to  the  Postal 
Service. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleague  would 
want  to  provide  those  kinds  of  prohibi- 
tions and  protections. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  do,  but  let  me  ex- 
plain that  evidently  logic  in  southern 
California  and  southern  Illinois  does  not 
directly  relate  to  the  absolute  fact  of 
life  in  the  Postal  Service.  Once  we  estab- 
lish for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  a  rate 
structure  In  which  we  could  solve  the  de- 
bate over  allocations  of  costs,  then  an 
amendment  of  this  nature  has  merit;  but 
we  are  nowhere  near  that  position  yet, 
and  this  amendment  would  make  it  al- 
most impossible  to  work  out  a  practical 
rate  structure  for  the  Postal  Service 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Simon)  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  32. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  SCHROB>EH 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  Schboed:.^: 
On  page  22,  line  3,  after  the  section  des- 
ignation "(9)"  Insert  the  designation  "(a)"; 
and 

On  page  22.  after  line  9,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(b)  Section  3622  (b)  (3)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(3)  the  requirement  that  each 
class  of  mall  or  type  of  mail  service  bear  the 
direct  and  indirect  postal  costs  attributable 
to  that  class  of  mall  or  type  (Including  the 
costs  caused  by  variability  with  volume,  and 
all  of  the  costs  caused  by  the  collection, 
transportation,  processing,  storing,  and  deliv- 
ery of  each  class  of  mall  or  type  of  mall  serv- 
ice),  plus  that  portion  of  all  other  postal  costs 
reasonably  assignable  to  such  class  or  type 
except  that  the,  revenue  received  from  rates 
for  mall  under  former  sections  4358,  4452  (b) 
and  (c),  and  4554  (b)  and  (c)  shall  not.  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  the  sixteenth  year 
following  the  effective  date  of  the  first  rate 
decision  applicable  to  those  classes  and  kinds, 
exceed  those  proposed  changes  In  the  rates 
of  postage,  and  in  fees  for  postal  service,  re- 
quested on  September  18.  1975,  by  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  In  a  request  bearing 
Postal  Rate  Commission  Docket  Nxmiber  R76- 
1,  for  those  classes  of  mall.  Not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  conclusion  of  any  rate 
case  involving  these  classes  of  mail,  the  Post- 
al Service  shall  report  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  an 
estimate  of  the  revenue  to  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plication of  this  subsection  and  Its  appropri- 
ate separate  rate  schedule  and  an  estimate  of 
the  revenue  which  would  be  obtained  if  sec- 
tion 3622  were  applicable  to  these  classes  of 
mall  for  the  succeeding  twelve  month  pe- 
riod."; and 

On  page  22,  line  12,  strike  the  word  "there- 
of" and  Insert  In  lieu  of  this  word  the  words 
"of  section  3626";  and 

Strike  the  language  from  page  26,  line 
24,  through  page  32.  line  26. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
gentlewoman  how  long  the  amendments 
are  in  printed  form? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  They  are  about 
one  page. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Will  the  gentlewom- 
an be  prepared  to  give  us  the  detailed 
explanation  that  I  think  complex  amend- 
ments like  this  would  require? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  I  under- 
stand it  enough  to  give  the  gentleman 
a  detailed  explanation.  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 

withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 

Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Jilrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  will  do  three  things. 
First,  it  will  establish  what  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  passing  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970 — that  each 
class  of  mail  pay  those  direct  and  indi- 
rect costs  which  are  attributable  to  Its 
processing.  Second,  it  will  protect  those 
classes  of  mail  which  Congress  has  long 
considered  to  be  charitable  or  nonprofit 
from  large  rate  hikes  in  the  future. 
Third,  it  will  strike  from  H.R.  8603  the 
provision — section  12 — which  sets  up  a 
2-year-long  study  commission  to  make 
recommendations  about  postal  rates. 

When  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
passed  Congress  in  1970,  it  was  with  the 
stated  intent  that  eventually  the  Postal 
Service  would  become  self-sufficient,  and 
that  each  class  of  mail  or  mail  service 
would  eventually  pay  its  own  way. 

Section  3622(b)  of  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  contains  the  essence 
of  the  ratemaking  guidelines  which  the 
Congress  gave  to  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission. It  contains  the  requirement  that 
each  class  of  mail  or  type  of  mail  service 
bear  the  direct  and  indirect  postal  costs 
attributable  to  that  class  or  type  of  mail 
service.  All  other  costs — namely,  fixed 
costs  or  overhead — should  be  assigned 
on  a  reas<»iable  basis. 

I  beUeve  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
was  clear — as  the  House  committee  re- 
port stated: 

Rates  are  to  be  set  so  that  each  class  of 
service  pays  at  least  Its  own  Identifiable 
costs. 

But  in  practice,  the  Postal  Service  has 
used  a  cost  allocation  formula  which 
defies  commonsense — not  to  mention 
most  accounting  principles — and  has 
worked  out  a  complex  system  whereby 
its  attributable  costs  are  only  half  Its 
total  costs,  and  its  fixed  costs  constitute 
the  other  half.  When  any  business  can- 
not figure  out  what  its  goods  or  services 
are  costing  it,  it  is  asking  for  trouble. 

For  its  second  step  of  tortured  logic, 
the  Postal  Service  then  assigns  to  first 
class  mail  the  bulk  of  its  fixed  costs.  The 
reasoning  here  is  based  on  a  complex 
sounding  principle  called  the  "Inverse 
Elasticity  Rule."  What  it  means  is  that 
since  the  Postal  Service  has  a  legal  mo- 
nopoly on  the  delivery  of  first  class  mail, 
people  who  want  or  need  to  use  first  class 
mail  must  pay  whatever  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice charges.  The  catch  is  that  because 
first  class  users  have,  by  law,  no  alterna- 
tive to  the  Postal  Service,  the  demand 
for  first  class  is  held  to  be  "inelastic"— 
and  therefore  the  Postal  Service  can 
charge  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear.  And 
it  does. 

I  believe  that  because  of  the  costing 
system  used  by  the  Postal  Service  first 
class  users  now  pay  about  2  cents  more 
for  a  first  class  stamp  than  they  should. 
This  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  a  hidden 
annual  subsidy  of  more  than  $1  billion 
which  runs  from  first  class  users  to  other 
mail  users.  A  similar  accounting  princi- 
ple applied  to  bread  would  have  people 
who  eat  bread^nearly  everybody — pay- 
ing extra  for  bread  to  subsidize  those 
who  eat  cake. 
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I  perscHially  am  willing  to  subsidize 
other  classes  of  mail  which  have  certain 
values  and  therefore  perhaps  should  not 
be  expected  to  fully  pay  their  way.  My 
amendment  speaks  to  this  question.  But, 
It  would  be  great  to  know  all  the  facts 
before  voting  such  subsidies.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  this  Is  not  possible. 

It  is  time  that  we  make  the  Postal 
Service  adhere  to  the  principle,  I  do  not 
think  that  first-class  users  should  con- 
tinue to  subsidize  the  rest  of  the  Postal 
Service.  It  amounts  to  taxation  by  ad- 
ministrative flat. 

^th  my  amendment  we  would  know 
exactly  what  the  subsidy  was.  I  ttiink 
when  this  bill  was  discussed  before,  we 
talked  about  the  fact  that  first-class 
mail  users  are  subsidizing  other  classes 
to  the  tune  of  about  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  I  think  those  Members  who  are 
from  tile  following  States  should  really 
listen:  Maissachusetts,  Maine.  Louisiana, 
Connecticut,     Vermont,     Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Washington.  Arkansas,  II- 
Unois.  Iowa,  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma, 
and  soon  to  be  Texas.  I  say  this  because 
the  State  Attorney  General  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  started  a  suit  and  these 
States  have  joined  with  liim  asking  that 
the  first-class  rates  be  held  at  10  cents 
and  their  contention  is  if  the  rate  goes 
to  13  cents  that  is  really  imconscionable 
and  we  wiU  be  putting  too  much  of  a 
burden  on  the  first-class  users  to  sub- 
sidize all  other  classes  of  mail.  They  also 
state  there  has  been  a  117-percent  rate 
Increase   in   the  first-class   area   since 
1971,  wh«i  the  Postal  Service  took  over. 
They  feel  very  strongly  the  first-class 
rate  has  gone  up  very  adequately  and  is 
being  used  indirectly  as  a  backdoor  sub- 
sidy for  other  classes. 

My  amendment  would  force  the  Postal 
Service  to  equitably  attribute  costs.  And 
by  clarifying  the  language  in  section  3622 
(b)  as  to  what  constitutes  "direct  and  in- 
direct costs."  I  believe  that  we  might  be 
able  to  put  behind  us  the  ridiculous  cir- 
cumstances whereby  the  rate  setting 
process  now  takes  about  2  years  rather 
than  the  90  days  originally  envisioned  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  part  of  my 
amendment  meets  the  objections  which 
were  made  to  my  amendment  offered  on 
September  29.  That  is,  some  have  argued 
that  by  making  the  various  classes  of 
mail  pay  their  own  way,  we  were  going  to 
make  charitable  and  nonprofit  mailers 
pay  more  than  they  can  afford  to  and 
thus  run  them  out  of  business.  As  I 
stated  on  September  29, 1  do  not  believe 
that  this  would  happen  and  I  favor  the 
continuation  of  the  preferential  rates 
which  these  mail  classes  receive— includ- 
tag  their  subsidies.  On  September  29.  I 
believed  that  the  language  of  our  pres- 
ent law — ^wlth  its  16-year  phase  in  of  full 
rates  for  charitable  and  nonprofit  mail- 
ers— ^was  enough  of  a  saving  clause.  But 
to  meet  this  objection,  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  today  will  freeze  postal  rates 
for  certain  classes  at  the  ceilings  con- 
tained in  the  Postal  Service's  own  rate 
tacrease  proposal  of  September  18,  1975. 
I  will  note  that  these  proposed  rates  do 
not  reflect  what  these  mailers  actually 
pay— as  they  are  subject  to  phasing  in 
and  a  putdic  service  subsidy,  so  the  full 
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levels  of  the  proposed  rates  will  not  go 
into  effect  until  1987.  or  12  years  to  come. 
This  means  that  the  mail  going  into 
these  classes  wiU  have  measurable  and 
assured  rates,  no  matter  what  the  effect 
of  my  amendment  is  on  other  classes. 
The  following  classes  will  be  protected: 
First.  Second  class,  or  periodical,  pub- 
lications, covered  by  section  4358  of  the 
former  law.  Publications  allowed  to  be 
mailed  under  these  lower  rates  include 
those  for  classroom  or  religious  instruc- 
tion, those  of  religious,  educational, 
scientific,  pliilanthropic,  agricultural, 
labor,  veteran's,  fraternal,  and  associa- 
tions of  rural  electric  cooperatives  pro- 
gram announcements  or  guides  pub- 
lished by  State  educational  radio  or  TV, 
and  those  devoted  to  the  science  of  ag- 
riculture. Also,  and  very  importantly, 
this  section  covers  small  publications 
mailed  in  county — such  things  as  weekly 
rural  newspapers. 

The  subsidies  the  taxpayers  now  give 
these  classes  include  $83.9  million  in 
phasing  and  $41.4  million  in  continuing 
appropriations.  These  levels  would  rise  to 
$122.8  million  in  phasing  and  $35.0  mil- 
lion in  continuing  appropriations  under 
the  new  rate  proposal. 

Second.  Nonprofit  rate  bulk  mail  in  the 
third  class,  as  covered  by  section  4452 
(b)  and  (c)  of  the  former  language  of 
title  39  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
"phasing"  appropriation  for  this  class  is 
now  set  at  $70  million  and  the  Postal 
Service  proposal  would  increase  this  to 
$88.8  million.  Continuing  appropriations 
are  also  esuTnarked  for  this  mall  class 
by  the  Postal  Service.  This  fimding  level 
is  now  $182.5  million  and  the  proposed 
rates  would  increase  the  level  to  $260.8 
million. 

Third.  Preferred  rate  publications,  as 
covered  by  section  4554  (b)  and  (c)  of 
the  former  law,  this  is  the  so-called  li- 
brary rate.  Right  now  the  phasing  sub- 
sidy for  tills  class  is  $7  million  with  an 
additional  $21.2  million  earmarked  for 
tontinuing  appropriations.  These  levels 
would  rise  to  $14.9  and  $13.1  millions  re- 
spectively under  the  new  Postal  Service 
rate  proposal  and  would  remain  un- 
affected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  part  of  my 
amendment  will  eliminate  from  H.R.  8603 
the  part  of  the  bill  calling  for  a  Study 
Commission  on  Postal  Rates.  Sometimes 
studies  are  good  things.  But.  this  issue 
has  been  studied  to  death  already. 

It  was  studied  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment many  times  before  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  1970  was  passed. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  lengthy  ad- 
versary proceedings  in  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission.  Two  cases,  of  U/z  and  2 
years  of  length,  have  been  litigated  on 
the  matter.  The  costs  of  each  case  have 
been  in  the  millions.  I  fail  to  see  any 
worth  to  another  study  other  than  as 
window  dressing  which  purports  to  tell 
our  mail  users  that  we  are  trying  to  get 
postal  rates  under  control. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  looking  at  the  second  part  of  the  gen- 


tlewoman's amendment.  I  see  she  in  ef- 
fect freezes  nonprofit  rates  at  a  particu- 
lar level  for  16  years,  but  when  we  try 
to  find  out  where  she  freezes  them  we 
discover  nobody  knows.  What  the  gentle- 
wcHnan  does  is  freeze  rates  not  at  the 
levels  set  by  the  Rate  Commission's  de- 
termination but  at  the  rate  now  being 
requested  by  this  Postal  Service  Board 
of  Directors  that  everybody  just  voted 
so  vehemently  against.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman tell  us  what  that  rate  structure 
is  in  the  R76-1  she  is  going  to  freeze  into 
the  statute? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  It  is  very  complex. 
I  have  the  rate  at  the  desk  and  I  can 
show  it  to  anyone.  I  believe  it  is  about 
20  percent  hi^er  than  it  was  before  on 
the  average.  It  is  based  on  suggested  1975 
rate  structure.  The  policy  would  be  to 
hold  the  charitable/nonprofit  mail  at 
that  level  and  change  the  accounting 
system,  and  then  we  may  eventually  wish 
to  deal  with  the  whole  rate  problem,  and 
I  assimie  that  we  do.  because  of  the 
provision  for  a  study  of  the  rate  structure 
in  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  we  can  even 
study  the  rate  structure  until  we  have 
the  facts.  I  think  this  amendment  will 
help  us  get  the  facts  and  we  as  a  body 
can  decide. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Costing  methodology  is  probably  the 
most  complex  aspect  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  I  must  remind  the  House  that 
this  subject  was  not  brought  up  at  all  in 
the  committee,  let  alone  any  hearings 
held  on  it. 

The  methodology  embraced  by  this 
amendment  was  in  part  rejected  some 
time  ago  by  the  Rate  Commission. 

Again  we  are  dealing  with  an  extreme- 
ly complex  subject  matter  that  I  would 
hope  very  much  would  not  be  decided  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  that  we  have 
been  here  on  the  floor  today.  This  is  a 
subject  matter  that  deserves  the  full  at- 
tention of  the  committee  through  the 
hearing  process. 

So  all  I  am  saying  essentially  is  that 
we  are  dealing  with  an  extremely  com- 
plex situation  and  I  would  hope  very 
much  we  would  not  attempt  to  dispose 
of  it  in  the  affirmative  and  in  so  doing 
create  another  major  problem  than  the 
Herculean  one  that  we  are  already  deal- 
ing with. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment  of  the  genUewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroedeh)  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genOeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  recall  correctly,  we  do  have  hi  Uiis  bill 
a  provision  to  set  up  a  Commission  to 
study  the  public  service.  It  is,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  the  gentieman's  Intention,  and 
it  was  our  intention  in  the  committee 
that  this  Commission  in  large  measiu-e 
address  itself  to  this  subject,  the  alloca- 
tion of  public  service  that  is  reflected  In 
costs. 

In  effect,  we  have  a  mechanism  In  this 
bill  that  will  in  fair  measure  serve  the 


areas  addressed  by  the  gentiewoman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
Ueman  makes  a  very  good  point  and 
a  worthwhile  contribution  here.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  five-person  study  commission 
which  will  be  charged  with  making  rec- 
ommendations on  questions  such  as  cost- 
ing methodology  for  rates  tmd  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  public  service  appro- 
priations. 

So  matters  of  the  nature  suggested 
by  the  gentiewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
SCHROEDER)  and  the  previous  amendment 
by  the  genUeman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Si- 
HON)  all  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  study  commission  in  concert 
with  the  action  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, so  that  we  do  think,  hopefully, 
prudently  and  responsibly. 

Mr.  DEL  (XAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  your  reference  to  methodology,  if  this 
amendment  carries,  would  all  the  classes 
of  mail  receive  the  same  treatment  and 
be  delivered  at  the  same  time,  or  would 
first-class  mail  receive  special  treatment? 
Mr.  HANLEY.  WeU,  the  contentions  to 
the  Wenner  decision,  and  this  would  be 
applicable  in  this  case,  would  be  that 
the  first-class  patron  paid  more  than  his 
or  her  share.  The  theory  was  specifically 
reversed  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 
So  I  think  it  really  is  a  ball  of  wax  that 
is  extremely  complex  and  could  have 
very  serious  ramifications. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  the  response  of  the  gentie- 

man.         

Mrs.  SC^HROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  several  things.  I  think 
the  rate  structure  has  been  studied  over 
and  over  again.  We  got  the  present  Post- 
al Service  from  the  results  of  a  study, 
so  I  am  sure  that  more  studies  are  not  the 
answer,  especially  without  the  facts.  The 
administrative  judge  in  the  rate  case  did 
study  the  law.  There  were  hearings  in 
Congress  when  the  Postal  Reform  Act 
was  adopted  and  it  was  determined  by 
the  Congress  that  this  is  how  the  Postal 
Service  should  keep  their  books. 

We  now  have  14  States  joining  to- 
gether in  a  suit  to  have  the  Post  Office 
keep  their  books  in  the  same  manner  the 
law  states  and  the  judge  ruled.  You  said 
the  Postal  Commission  overruled  the 
judge  but  no  one  here  even  knows  who  is 
on  the  rate  commission  and  there  were 
no  reasons  given  by  the  commission  for 
their  decision.  It  was  just  kind  of  a  pro 
forma  decision,  probably  one  of  the  most 
poorly  documented  decisions  I  have  ever 
seen  written. 

I  think  the  Congress  has  an  awful  lot 
of  responsibility  to  bear  here.  I  think 
the  firm  mandate  we  gave  the  Postal 
Service  to  attribute  their  costs  to  dif- 
ferent classes  of  mail  has  been  ignored 
and  we  should  insist  on  it,  rather  than 
telling  the  Postal  Service  continue  on  the 
way  they  have,  the  facts  might  help  us 


to  be  more  constructive  in  the  future  in 
the  committee  as  we  are  dealing  with  this 
very  difficult  issue  of  what  to  do  about 
the  Postal  Service. 

Now  we  are  really  groping  in  the  dark 
and  do  not  have  the  facts  on  the  costs 
of  the  different  classes  of  mail.  There  are 
estimates  that  first  class  mail  users 
spend  a  billion  dollars  a  year  more  than 
they  should. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Just  to  Clarify  a  point, 
imfortimately  there  was  no  congression- 
ally  mandated  study  coiiunission  pre- 
vious to  the  Reform  Act  of  1970.  Had 
that  been  the  case,  I  am  confident  that 
we  would  not  be  in  the  trouble  we  are  in 
today,  but  there  was  no  study  commis- 
sion back  then.  That  was  a  sm-ge  from 
outside,  infiuences  that  hifluenced  the 
Congress,  which  went  helter  skelter  in 
the  direction  of  reform. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  We  had  the  B:ap- 
pel  Commission  that  Congress  fimded. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  That  was  a  Presidential 
commission,  not  a  congressionally  man- 
dated commission. 

The  CniAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  suid  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mrs.  Schroeder) 
there  were — ayes  16;  noes  31. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMEMTDMENT    OF3TSED   BT    MR.    BOUSSEIX>T 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RotrssELor: 
Page  32.  Insert  immediately  after  line  26  the 
following : 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Cliapter  6  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 601  and  602.  and  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 603  through  section  606  as  section  601 
through  section  604,  respectively. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  6  of 
title  39,  United  States  Ckxle,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"Sec. 

"601.  Searches  authorized. 
"602.  Seizing  and  detaining  letters. 
"603.  Searching  vessels  for  letters. 
"604.  Disposition  of  seized  mall.". 

Sec.  17.  (a)(1)  Chapter  83  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  sections  1694,  1695,  1696.  and  1697. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  83 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  strllElng  out  the  Items  relating  to  sec- 
tions 1694,    1695,   1696,   and   1697. 

(b)  Section  1698  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than 
letters  or  packages  carried  by  private  ex- 
press)" Immediately  after  "cargo". 

(c)  Section  1699  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "except  where 
carried  by  private  express  and"  Immediately 
after  "nearest  post  office,"  and  Immediately 
after  "under  my  power  or  control,". 

Mr.  SYMMS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  \ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  hundred  one  Members  are 
present,  a  quorimi. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  ol 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
ironic  that  if  we  are  imsuccessf  ul  in  re- 
pealing the  private  express  statutes  to- 
day, modern  technology  will  end  the 
Postal  monopoly  over  first-class  mail  in 


a  very  few  years  without  a  fight.  Accord- 
ing to  an  in-house  study  conducted  by 
the  Postal  Service,  the  volume  of  first- 
class  mail  is  being  reduced  steadily  by 
the  industry  and  CSovemment  use  of 
electronic  mail  which  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  EFTS  or  electronic  funds 
transfer  system. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  1985, 
38  percent  of  all  first-class  mail  will  be 
sent  by  an  electronic  message.  Ten  peri 
cent  of  all  social  security  checks  are  cur- 
rently being  electronically  transferred 
dlrecUy  to  the  recipient's  bank.  The 
Postal  study  further  reveals  that  by  1985. 
nearly  60  percent  of  all  transactional 
first-class  mail  will  be  sent  outside  the 
postal  system.  This  statistic  is  more  dra- 
matic since  it  is  the  transactional  mail 
which  represents  the  "cream"  which 
would  be  "skimmed"  by  repealing  the 
private  express  statutes.  Transactional 
mail  contains  the  lucrative  computerized 
and  presorted  billings  and  advertising 
which  are  sent  at  the  first  of  each  month. 
For  example.  American  Express  would 
no  longer  send  through  the  mail  a 
monthly  statement  of  purchases  since 
the  money  from  the  purchaser's  account 
would  automatically  be  transferred  to 
the  seller's  bank  when  the  sale  was  made. 
I  think  that  it  is  important  to  include 
these  facts  in  a  discussion  of  the  private 
express  statutes  because  historically, 
Americans  have  found  faster  and  more 
efficient  ways  of  transferring  their  mes- 
sages. A  good  example  is  the  Pony  Ex- 
press, which  was  a  private  initiative  to 
deliver  letters  in  days  which  normally 
took  months  to  receive. 

The  postal  monopoly  on  first-class 
mail  will  be  eUminated,  because  private 
Industry  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  an 
inefficient  postal  system. 

In  a  recent  newsletter  to  my  con- 
stituents, I  asked  whether  or  not  they 
favored  the  repeal  of  the  private  express 
statutes.  The  results  of  the  poll  indicate 
that  75  percent  of  those  who  returned 
the  questionnaire  believe  that  private 
corporations  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
first-class  mail. 

Time  and  Si>orts  Illustrated  magazines 
are  now  experimenting  with  home  deliv- 
ery by  newspaper  carriers  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  sharply  rising  costs  of  mail 
delivery.  Time  Inc.  has  also  contracted 
with  National  Postal  Service,  a  privately 
owned  company,  for  the  delivery  of  Time 
and  four  monthly  magazines  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  Dow  Jones  Is  also 
experimenting  with  the  delivery  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  through  a  news- 
paper carrier  network  in  urban  areas. 
Even  the  Federal  agencies  are  using  pri- 
vate carriers,  the  CSeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately $5  million  of  business  was 
conducted  with  private  postal  corpora- 
tions in  1974. 

Presently  there  are  11  privately  owned 
postal  services,  carrying  second-,  third-, 
and  fourth -class  mall  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  these  firms  are 
attracting  sufficient  business  to  support 
their  continuation. 

The  privately  owned  United  Parcel 
Service  has  continued  to  attract  custom- 
ers away  from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
and  now  delivers  more  packages  than 
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the  Postal  Service.  It  damages  only  one 
package  for  every  five  damaged  by  the 
Postal  Sorlce  tind  Its  rates  are  cheaper. 
Tet  It  continues  to  make  substantial 
profits  and  produces  revenues  to  the 
Government  by  passing  taxes  on  the 
profits. 

Americans  will  be  subsidizing  the  Pos- 
tal Service  to  a  tune  of  $3.1  billion 
this  year  if  this  legislation  passes. 
This  fact  combined  with  increased  pos- 
tal rates  shows  that  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
ntion  Act  has  not  worked.  It  is  time  to 
make  the  Postal  Service  competitive 
with  private  enterprise.  It  is  time  to 
have  tax  dollars  from  private  postal  cor- 
porations coming  Into  the  General 
Treasury  rather  than  billions  being 
spent  on  an  organization  which  does  not 
even  have  the  right  to  layoff  its  employ- 
ees. Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake 
3  years  hence  that  we  did  this  year  in 
postal  contract  negotiations  and  allow 
the  postal  unions  to  threaten  to  strike 
if  they  do  not  get  the  terms  that  they 
demand. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  for 
the  repeal  of  the  private  express  statutes. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mi.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Stmms). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement  and  for 
putting  this  amendment  before  this 
House.  I  would  say  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  we  have  been  debat- 
mg  about  all  these  problems  in  the  Post 
OfBce  for  many  years.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  3  years  I  have  been  here  we  have 
debated  the  problems  of  Postal  Service 
delivery,  but  we  have  always  avoided 
the  subject  of  monopoly.  We  hear  a  great 
hue  and  cry  around  here  about  oil  mo- 
nc^xdies  and  other  kinds  of  business  mo- 
nopolies that  may  come  as  a  result  of 
Government  regulations  or  market  ad- 
vances that  may  be  achieved  through 
large  capital  formations,  and  so  forth. 

But  nobody  ever  talks  about  the  postal 
monopoly.  That  is  what  is  wrong  with 
the  Post  Office.  A  little  competition  would 
probably  be  good  for  them. 

As  to  a  comparison  of  rates  for  postal 
service  with  those  of  other  businesses, 
one  of  the  problems  is  the  lack  of  com- 
petition because  the  Government  has 
imposed  this  monopoly. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  when  it  was 
that  this  monopoly  began?  What  year 
was  that? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  were  different  phases  of  this  devel- 
opment, and  the  laws  have  been  tight- 
ened from  time  to  time  to  protect  the 
monopoly  which  the  Post  Office  main- 
tains. Of  course,  the  Post  Office  service 
had  existed  previously  in  this  coimtry 
by  contract  to  private  carriers,  includ- 
ing Wells  Fargo. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  B«r.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  post  office  did  not  en- 
joy Its  monopoly  until  about  1850. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rous- 


SKLOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  has  consistently  added  laws 
which  have  in  effect  given  the. Postal 
Service  the  kind  of  monopoly  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers.  It  is  true  that  in 
1850,  or  in  that  general  time  period,  we 
really  began  to  prevent  other  services 
from  delivering  to  households  on  a  first- 
class  mail  basis. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  imder- 
stand  at  one  time  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  centsiry  they  used  to  have  4- 
day  deliveries  in  New  York  City  with 
private  postal  carriers  competing  against 
the  U.S.  Post  Office.  The  rates  were  much 
higher,  but  the  business  community  chose 
to  use  those  private  carriers  in  many 
Instances. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  was  because 
the  service  was  so  much  quicker  and  they 
did  not  have  to  carry  it  down  the  road 
75  miles  to  get  it  sorted. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  understand  that  actu- 
ally 95  percent  of  all  the  mail  prior  to 
1850  was  carried  by  private  carriers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  the  mail  de- 
Uvery  service  when  it  was  originally 
started  imder  the  Federal  Government, 
most  of  it  was  done  on  a  contract  basis 
by  carriers.  It  was  only  in  the  more  re- 
cent years  that  we  gave  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice a  total  monopoly,  and  that  was  when 
many  of  oiu:  problems  began. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  smd  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford)  ,  so  that  he  may  further  enlighten 
us  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  two  gentlemen 
from  the  Far  West,  the  genUeman  in  the 
well  and  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  if  they  have  any  information 
about  who  there  might  be  in  private  en- 
terprise who  would  be  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  take  over  the  rural  free  delivery. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
partially  answer  the  question. 

As  far  as  the  rural  free  delivery  is  con- 
cerned, the  Postal  Service  will  continue 
to  provide  that  sei-vice,  and  we  have  pro- 
vided all  kinds  of  subsidies  for  that  un- 
der the  appropriations  this  year. 

My  answer  to  my  colleague's  question 
is  that  I  believe  imder  the  provisions  of 
my  amendment  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, which  still  stands  in  place,  could, 
if  it  preferred,  Ucense  others  for  given 
areas  in  order  to  insure  that  anyone  who 
did  provide  that  service  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  it  for  the  whole  area 
they  intend  to  cover. 

In  further  answer  to  my  coUeague's 
question,  there  are  many  companies  that 
are  not  only  prepared  to  go  into  this  busi- 
ness but  that  already  have  these  types  of 
similar  services  that  they  now  provide. 
In  many  cases  they  could  provide  the 
service  at  a  cheaper  price.  I  am  not  say- 
ing the  service  would  be  perfect,  but  I  do 


not  think  the  gentleman  professes  today 
that  the  Postal  Service  has  been  perfect 
in  its  delivery  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  shield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms)  ,  who  I  am  sure  has 
other  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
have  some  other  ideas. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  United  Parcel 
Service,  which  now  delivers  in  many 
areas,  tuid  they  are  willing  to  deliver 
anywhere  in  the  coimtry,  to  the  farms 
or  wherever  they  are  asked  to  go. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan..  They  deliver 
what  to  the  farms? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  They  deliver  foxuth- 
class  mail  and  parcel  post. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Yes,  but  they 
will  not  deliver  social  security  checks  6 
miles  out  in  the  country. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  They  would  if  they  were 
allowed  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  under  the  elec- 
tronic system  they  are  already  de- 
positing 10  percent  of  the  social  security 
checks  in  banks.  It  is  anticipated  that 
100  percent  of  social  security  checks  will 
be  directly  deposited  by  1985. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  say  also  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
that  in  my  State  there  are  many  places 
far  removed  from  ix)st  offices.  My  place 
is  about  10  miles  from  the  nearest  post 
office  or  the  nearest  town,  and  some  of 
my  friends  live  40  or  50  miles  from  the 
nearest  town.  They  live  far  from  any 
post  office,  and  they  still  get  mail  and 
butter  and  eggs  and  ice  cream  delivered 
to  their  places;  yet  much  of  this  is 
perishable. 

So  I  say  we  should  let  the  people  who 
deliver  the  butter,  the  eggs,  and  the  ice 
cream  deliver  the  mail.  They  are  the 
people,  in  other  words,  who  serve  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT)  for  the  boldness  and  the 
Imaginativeness  of  his  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  that  since  candidate 
Barry  Goldwater  proposed  turning  so- 
cial security  over  to  private  enterprise 
In  1964  I  have  heard  anything  as  bold 
and  as  imaginative  as  the  proposal  now 
being  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

It  sounds  great,  does  it  not,  that  we 
would,  after  all  these  years,  throw  open 
the  free  enterprise  system  by  letting 
anybody  who  wants  to,  on  any  basis  he 
wants  to.  compete  with  the  Post  Office? 
I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms)  say: 

If  they  can  driver  butter  and  eggs  and 
other  perishables  on  a  rural  route,  they 
probably  could  deliver  mail,  too. 

If  they  could  get  the  price  they  are 
getting  for  butter  and  eggs  per  person 
or  per  trip  for  going  out  to  that  rural 
place,  maybe  they  will  be  able  to  deliver 
mail. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  there 
are  plenty  of  people  In  this  coimtry 
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ready,  willing,  and  able  to  take  the  cream 
off  the  top  of  the  bottle,  but  that  leaves 
the  other  people  who  will  have  to  depend 
on  what  is  left  of  the  Postal  Service  to 
bear  the  cost,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  taxpayers. 

If  all  of  the  premium  mail — the  pre- 
mium mail  is  that  type  of  mail  that  now 
gets  dropped  out  of  an  office  building  in 
the  downtown  section  of  one  of  our  cities 
into  the  Postal  Service,  is  presorted, 
sorted  to  route,  sorted  to  building,  takes 
very  little  handling,  and  pays  off  hand- 
somely; it  is  profitable  mall  to  handle — 
if  all  of  that  is  turned  over  to  somebody 
to  skim  off,  then  what  are  we  going  to 
have  to  support  the  rest  of  the  Postal 
Service? 

There  is  no  place  in  the  United  States 
where  we  have  a  single  rural  route  that 
can  conceivably  pay  its  own  way.  This 
committee  is  fighting  now  with  the  Pos- 
tal Service  because  of  their  attempt  to 
close  some  4,000  small  post  offices  in 
small  communities  across  this  country 
by  depriving  the  people  of  a  subsidy 
system  to  accomplish  tiiat. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  and  support  orga- 
nizations like  the  United  Parcel  Service. 
They  deliver  more  parcels  in  my  district, 
I  suspect,  than  does  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, but  the  problem  is  that  they 
do  not  yet  deliver  in  everybody's  neigh- 
borhood, and  they  are  not  Ukely  to  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

I  know  about  Uie  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  pass  out  mail  in  the  highly  con- 
centrated areas  of  our  country,  but  I 
know  of  parts  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
that  will  never  have  access  to  that  kind 
of  distribution. 

If  we  take  the  cream  off  the  top  of 
the  bottle,  what  is  going  to  be  left  is 
going  to  be  awfully  bitter  for  our  tax- 
payers and  users  who  Uve  outside  of  the 
range  of  the  cream  area;  it  will  be  bitter 
for  them  to  swallow  it. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  most  appreciative  thdt  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is  mak- 
ing an  argument  that  is  absolutely  a  fact 
as  it  relates  to  rural  delivery  in  America. 

Certainly,  as  chairman  of  the  conunlt- 
tee  and  as  one  who  represents  one  of  the 
most  rural  districts,  I  will  not  let  the  op- 
portunity go  by  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  argument  because  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  rural  delivery  in 
America  as  we  have  known  it  will  go  by 
the  board.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
reasoning  and  argument  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chahman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  the  United  Parcel  Service 
now  is  certified  to  serve  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  No,  the  gentle- 
man does  not  know  that  the  United  Par- 
cel Service  now  serves  the  entire  country. 
I  think  it  crosses  the  country  and  Is  in 
some  part  of  every  State,  but  they  are  not 
yet  in  all  parts  of  every  State. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  the  gentle- 


man is  right.  There  are  probably  some 
very  remote  places  which  they  do  not  go 
every  day.  But  UPS  is  in  fact  prepared  to 
serve  all  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Like  the  en- 
tire western  part  of  Nebraska? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Even  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  I  might  say,  does  not 
cover  every  single  inch  of  Mount  Lassen. 

Let  me  also  say  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  amendment  that  prevents  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  rural  system,  which  the  Post 
Office  now  provides.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  amendment  that  touches  that  at  all. 
Therefore,  the  gentleman  knows  full  well 
that  that  service  will  be  provided  on  a 
continuing  basis  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  in  many  cases,  a  private  system 
might  be  able  to  operate  just  as  well. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  not  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 

That  is  just  not  true. 

The  fact  is  that  we  provide  the  legal 
basis  for  the  postal  corporation  to  col- 
lect and  deUver  mail  and  deny  private 
people  the  right  to  compete  with  them 
in  the  cream  areas. 

Mr.  DTT  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
the  gentleman  made  a  comment  that  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  allow  to  slip  by. 
The  gentleman  said  this  was  Uie  most 
brilUant  idea  that  had  come  along  since 
Senator  Goldwater's  suggestion  that  the 
Social  Security  be  placed  in  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  inter- 
rupt, I  said  bold  and  imaginative,  cer- 
tainly not  brilliant. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Very  well,  bold  and 
imaginative.  But  I  think  there  has  been 
one  idea  in  between  that  I  think  has  been 
one  of  the  most  hold  and  imaginative 
ideas  and  that  was  the  suggestion  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander) of  bringing  the  Postal  Service 
back  into  the  Congress. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  author  of  the  amendment 
as  to  how  the  franked  mail  would  be 
handled  under  this  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  mniutes.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  I  just 
wanted  to  inquire  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment  if  this  amendment.  If 
adopted,  if  these  people  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  compete  with  the  franked 
mail. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  frankly  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  any  different  than  it  is 
under  present  law.  How  is  that?  I  am 
sure  the  Posted  Service 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  pardon,  the 
gentleman  is  using  my  time. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  TTie  genOeman 
from  Missouri  wanted  me  to  answer  his 
question. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  And  I  recall 
that  you  answered  by  saying  you  could 
not  answer  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  I  started  to  say 
that  the  Postal  Service  will  continue  to 
charge  the  Congress  for  the  franking 
service  at  $46  million  per  year. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  am  dis- 
tressed. Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment and  does  not  know  what  is  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
listen  to  the  gentleman's  filibuster. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  want 
to  offend  you. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  belief  is  the  Post 
Office  would  continue  to  provide  the 
franking  service  to  Congress,  but  if  they 
felt  that  they  could  provide  that  msdl 
service  at  a  cheaper  price  the  Post  Office 
might  contract  it  out.  I  think  that  is  the 
way  it  should  be. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  might  add  that  one  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems that  we  have  had  with  the  Postal 
Corporation  since  its  inception  is  the 
games  that  they  have  been  playing  with 
contracting.  We  have  never  saved  the 
taxpayers  money  by  contracting  out,  nor 
have  we  Improved  service  by  contract- 
ing out  nor  have  we  improved  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  service,  its  em- 
ployees and  the  customers  or  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  gentleman  cam 
ask  this  House  at  this  time,  in  light  of 
the  already  expressed  animosity  toward 
the  Postal  Corporation,  to  give  that  board 
of  directors  further  unlimited  contract- 
ing authority. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No;  I  did  not  say 
that  it  should  have  unlimited  authority 
to  contract  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  looked  forward  to  this 
day,  and  a  number  of  the  Members  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  "Destroy  the  Post 
Office  Day." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  little  difficult  for 
me  to  conceive  that  the  knowledgeable 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
selot) who  sits  on  this  committee,  would 
offer  this  amendment. 

When  one  talks  about  the  private  ex- 
press statute,  that  is  the  heart  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  as  it  was  with  its 
predecessor,  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

So,  already  we  have  said  to  the  Post- 
master General  that,  no,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  give  you,  by  appropriation,  the 
money  you  need  to  run  the  institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  said  by 
no  means  do  we  want  you  to  raise  the 
postal  rates. 

So  now  we  tell  them,  look,  you  can  no 
longer  enjoy  your  monopoly  on  first  class 
mall  that  has  traditionally  been  given  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  since  the 
very  beginning. 
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So  It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  such 
oivertures  continue  to  be  made. 

Whoever  the  Postmaster  General 
would  be  would  have  to  be  a  miracle  man 
to  be  able  to  operate  that  entity  under 
the  terms  that  some  folks  here  in  the 
Ccmgress  suggest. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  FOKO)  has  eloquently  spelled  it  all 
out,  and  that  Is  it  would  give  to  the 
private  entreprenem^  the  right  in  effect 
to  skim  the  cream  off  the  crock. 

And  we  have  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  supporting  the  amendment  and 
yet  the  genUeman's  own  State  would  be 
one  of  those  that  would  suffer  the  most 
with  the  private  express  statute. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  When  I  finish  my  state- 
ment I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

BCr.  Chairman,  the  sparsely  populated 
States  in  this  Nation  would  be  the  ones 
who  would  suffer  the  most  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Roussklot)  .  The  cost  of  delivering  mail 
In  areas  such  as  that  would  be  prohibi- 
tive. 

So  how  in  the  world  do  we  expect 
the  Postmaster  General  to  run  that  or- 
ganization imder  the  terms  that  some  of 
the  people  have  suggested  here  today? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYT*!MS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

There  are  two  things  that  could  hap- 
pen. One  is  we  forget  that  there  are 
other  kinds  of  profits  besides  monetary 
profits.  Those  of  us  who  live  out  in  the 
great  Far  West  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west enjoy  the  smell  of  pines  in  the 
Palouse.  We  may  have  to  pay  more  to 
have  a  letter  delivered,  but  there  are 
other  compensating  benefits.  We  do  have 
good  telephone  service  even  though  ue 
may  not  have  the  same  rates  for  all  the 
telephone  service,  but  we  do  have  good 
telephone  service.  Maybe  this  is  one  of 
the  trade-offs  one  may  have  if  he  lives 
up  in  the  great  area  of  the  Northwest 
coimtry.  But  we  can  get  milk,  butter,  and 
eggs  delivered,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
market  cEuinot  take  care  of  letters. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, about  the  frank,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  about  the  frank,  that 
is  a  problem  Congress  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  worry  about.  We  would 
let  the  market  take  its  course,  and  see 
what  happened. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  The  gentleman  men- 
tions the  telephone  service  in  Idaho. 
The  people  in  Idaho  pay  their  full  share 
of  that  operation;  not  so  with  regard 
to  the  UJ3.  Postal  Service.  It  costs  that 
Service  probably  in  excess  of  $1  for 
every  postal  patron.  This  cost  is  10  cents 
for  a  stamp.  80  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  commonsense  and  good  judgment 
will  prevail  here  today.  Please  do  not 
up  the  costs  fuirther  by  adopting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gmtleman  jrield? 


Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  not  going  to  support  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  the  amendment  clear- 
ly shows  how  desperate  some  people  will 
get  to  try  to  get  an  improved  mail  serv- 
ice. I  have  reached  the  place  where  I  am 
ready  to  vote  for  anything  to  get  the 
Postal  Corporation  out  of  business  and 
get  somebody  in  that  will  actually  start 
delivering  the  mail. 

Nine  days  ago  my  son  mailed  my 
glasses  from  Wichita,  Kans.,  which  is 
on  a  direct  air  route.  It  has  taken  two 
long  distance  calls,  to  try  to  find  out 
when  they  were  sent  and  how  they  were 
sent.  I  do  not  care  what  we  pay  for  mail 
services  today,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is 
not  worth  it  with  the  kind  of  delivery 
we  are  receiving. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Again,  as  the  gentle- 
man related,  there  are  a  nimiber  of  peo- 
ple who  say  that  they  are  well  served 
by  it. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  in  the  State  of  Kansas  in 
the  Fifth  District  of  Kansas  and  that 
is  the  only  group  I  can  speak  for.  They 
now  call  the  mail  service  the  Pony  Ex- 
press System  and  are  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  buy  faster  ponies. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  That  being  the  case, 
probably  the  gentleman  should  support 
the  Rousselot  amendment  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  spend  $2  for  delivery  of 
the  mail  by  a  private  entrepreneur.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  enjoy  that,  but  that 
is  what  they  would  be  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  too  many  brilliant  statements 
being  made  in  the  Chamber.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXni,  ht  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum  of 
the  Conmiittee  appears. 

Members  will  record  theli  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUOBT7M    CALL    VACATia) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXm.  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resiune  its  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sympathize  with  what 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do.  I  think  the 
reality  is — and  I  would  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman to  comment  on  this  after  my 
l»1ef  remarks — ^I  think  the  reality  Is 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  sure  what 
would  happen.  My  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  and 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanuey) 


are  not  real  sure  what  would  happen.  It 
is  an  uncertain  area.  I  think  it  is  too 
uncertain  for  us  to  take  a  chance;  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  see  a  different 
amendment,  an  amendment  that  I  would 
support,  which  would  say  let  us  take  two 
test  areas,  let  us  take  six  counties  in  one 
State  and  six  coimties  in  another  and  let 
us  try  on  an  experimental  bsisis  and  let 
us  see  what  happens.  That  kind  of 
amendment,  I  think,  would  be  well 
worthwhile  and  I  would  support  that 
kind  of  amendment. 

Now  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
lot) ,  if  the  gentleman  wishes  to  respond. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  concept  the  gentleman  is  rec- 
ommending, that  is,  testing  it  in  given 
areas.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  kind  of 
testing  has  not  already  occurred,  say  in 
the  parcel  post  field  by  the  United  Parcel 
Service,  which  now  is  providing  this 
service  nationwide. 

I  believe  also  that  we  have  had 
enough  experimentation  by  private  com- 
panies that  are  now  delivering  among 
their  many  ofQces  throughout  the  coim- 
try by  other  private  systems. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  ICC  and  other 
regulatory  agencies  have  more  than 
enough  legislative  and  rulemaking  power 
to  limit  any  potential  abuses  that  might 
occur.  The  so-called  concern  that  there 
is  great  danger  that  private  service 
would  get  out  of  hand  in  delivering 
through  private  hands  is  not  true  with 
the  11  cc«npanies  that  are  now  delivering 
other  type  mail  besides  first  class. 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission  also  could 
enter  this  area.  In  fact,  they  would  con- 
clude there  is  an  improper  invasion  of 
people's  rights. 

I  clearly  do  not  agree  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  estimates  as  to  what  would 
occur  in  the  market  system  if  this 
amendment  were  to  prevail,  because  the 
private  companies  are  already  doing  it. 

I  think,  as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  and  others  will  try  to  pre- 
sent, there  are  many,  many  delivery  sys- 
tems that  we  already  have  that  are  being 
provided  by  the  private  market  system. 
Greyhound  will  provide  a  delivery  system 
from  one  station  to  another  and  guar- 
antee certain  things,  that  is  Greyhound 
bus.^ 

^fo  that  I  think  it  has  been  established 
that  ttiere  is  a  possibility,  and  though  I 
do^gfeejwith  my  colleague  that  it  might 
be  bqs^iole  to  provide  some  test  areas,  I 
think  that  that  would  automatically  hap- 
pen should  we  pass  this  amendment.  No 
one  is  going  to  rush  into  the  business  if 
they  feel  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
Postal  Service.  If  they  think  they  cannot 
deliver  at  less  cost,  they  are  not  going  to 
be  foolish  enough  to  try  to  enter  that 
system.  So  there  are  private  companies 
already  in  existence  that  provide  this 
nationwide  for  many  corporations. 

I  do  not  share  my  colleague's  and 
others  great  concern  that  it  somehow  is 
going  to  be  utter  disaster. 

Let  me  give  a  quick  example  here.  The 
Postal  Service  has  a  sorting  system  in 
central  areas.  I  know  what  the  intent 
was,  but  they  forced  all  the  post  offices 
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in  that  area  to  send  their  mail  in  to  that 
point,  although  they  have  begun  to  repeal 
those  requirements  to  send  them  75  miles 
down  the  road  and  then  they  have  to  go 
back  to  the  original  area.  I  know  many 
services  in  local  communities  can  pro- 
vide faster  service  than  that  at  less  cost. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  support  such  a  sweep- 
ing* program  as  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man. Probably  there  are  limited  services 
in  those  situations  and  not  such  sweeping 
applications. 

My  feeling  is  before  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  something  quite  this  sweeping  I  want 
to  see  in  a  limited  geographical  area  an 
experimental  program. 

If  the  gentleman  comes  up  with  an- 
other amendment  this  afternoon — and  I 
would  think  perhaps  there  is  time 
enough  to  do  that  yet — I  would  support 
a  limited  geographical  test  kind  of  a  sit- 
uation, but  I  would  feel  that  I  have  to  op- 
pose this  kind  of  sweeping  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  there  are  presently  na- 
tionally— most  of  them  are  operating  in 
not  just  regional  areas — 11  private 
postal  delivery  services  of  various  kinds. 
I  think  the  gentleman  would  find  that 
there  would  be  others  which  would  spring 
up  in  conjunction  with  the  many,  many 
private  delivery  services  we  already  have, 
but  I  appreciate  my  colleague's  com- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son of  California  and  by  imanimous  con- 
sent Mr.  Simon  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  California, 
my  good  friend  (Mr.  Rousselot), 
through  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  wage  rates  that  would  be  paid  in  the 
event  we  had  a  system  of  this  sort.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  to  require  Davis-Bacon  to 
pay— of  course,  that  is  just  construction 
jobs,  but  there  would  be  prevailing  wages 
paid  for  mail  service  by  private  express 
companies.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
do  have  imion  contracts  with  the  Postal 
Service. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
try  to  respond  to  the  gentleman.  Of 
course,  all  of  these  private  companies 
would  be  required  to  abide  by  all  national 
laws  such  as  minimum  wage  laws  and  so 
forth.  As  the  gentleman  knows  full  well, 
having  been  with  me  through  the  United 
Parcel  operation,  their  employees  are 
unionized  and  are  paid  better  than  the 
prevailing  wage. 

I  think  the  answer  here  is  that  they 
are  able  to  provide  wages  at  the  prevail- 
ing rate  and  that  they  would  continue  to 
be  able  to  do  it.  There  is  no  guarantee 
in  here,  but  I  would  also  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that,  unlike  the  Postal  Service, 
where  there  is  presently  a  contract  for 
no  layoff,  there  clearly  would  not  be  that 
kind  of  guarantee. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  say 
that  the  fear  the  gentleman  has  about 
the  chaos,  and  so  forth,  which  might  be 
in  the  future  is  a  concern  he  should  not 
have,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
examples  where  private  enterprise  has 
been  allowed  to  operate,  and  we  have 
seen  a  series  of  leapfrogs  where  one  idea 
leapfrogs  over  another,  which  leapfrogs 
to  a  better  idea.  We  went  from  the  stage- 
coach to  jet  airliners,  and  we  did  it  with 
private  enterprise  and  not  a  forced 
monopoly.  Who  knows;  maybe  the  same 
thing  could  be  done  with  the  mail  carry- 
ing service. 

It  may  be  compared  with  the  telephone 
company.  Today,  we  can  caU  coast  to 
coast  for  less  than  a  dollar,  where  we 
can  only  mail  about  10  letters  for  the 
price  of  1  phone  call.  It  used  to  be  1,400 
letters  for  the  price  of  one  co£ist-to-coast 
phone  call,  so  they  continue  to  improve 
service  imtil  we  finally  burdened  down 
the  telephone  company  with  Government 
regxilations,  if  the  Government  would 
get  out  of  it  they  would  continue. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  is  a  regulated  monop- 
oly. However,  we  still  have  competitive 
forces  in  the  marketplace  which  are 
working.  I  am  not  saying  we  are  going 
to  abolish  the  Post  Office  tomorrow.  The 
Post  Office  talked  about  this  same  dan- 
ger over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Lysander  Spooner  said  in  1844: 
If  Congress  cannot  carry  the  letters  of  In- 
dividuals as  cheaply  as  Individuals  would  do 
It,  there  Is  no  propriety  In  their  carrying 
them  at  all. 

That  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then.  I 
will  not  buy  the  argument  that  we  can- 
not get  a  letter  delivered  to  Elk  City, 
Idaho,  and  that  the  only  way  we  get  it 
done  is  because  the  Federal  Government 
enjoys  a  monopoly  enforced  by  law. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  time  for  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  expire  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  (Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  say 
tliat  a  couple  of  my  colleagues  would  like 
to  address  additional  aspects  of  this 
situation.  Would  the  gentleman  say  15 
minutes? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  amend 
my  request  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  aU  time  for  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  be 
limited  to  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Does  the  gentleman  ob- 
ject? Is  not  15  minutes  sufficient  time? 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  withdraw  his  objection? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hanley)  ? 

There  is  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  will  be  recognized  for 
approximately  2  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane). 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  debate  this 
afternoon.  In  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  let  me  say  it  is  not  a 
new  idea  nor  is  it  necessarily  a  bold  idea 
to  propose  private  carriage  of  first-class 
mail.  I  might  remind  him  further  that 
when  Barry  Goldwater  introduced  that 
bold  idea  with  respect  to  social  security, 
more  people  should  have  heeded  him  be- 
cause the  first  report  we  got  from  the 
staff  of  the  Social  Security  Subcommit- 
tee this.year  was  that  the  present  system 
is  bankrupt.  I  think  that  is  the  direction 
in  which  the  Post  Office  is  clearly  headed 
unless  we  can  come  up  with  some  bold, 
imaginative,  and  creative  reforms. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Dlinois,  in- 
dicated that  he  is  not  sure  what  would 
happen  if  we  remove  these  private  ex- 
press statutes  which  give  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  the  monopoly  it  enjoys. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  textbooks 
on  economics  are  replete  with  discussions 
and  examples  illustrating  conclusively 
exactly  what  happens  when  we  have  a 
monopoly.  I  think  a  monopoly  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  bad  enough,  but  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly,  with  its  congenital  in- 
efficiency, is  the  very  worst  form  of 
monopoly.  For  one  thing,  we  consistently 
get  higher  prices,  reduced  output,  and 
the  gross  inefficiency  we  have  seen  in  the 
Postal  Service  operation. 

Conversely.  I  think  we  also  have  in- 
numerable examples  of  what  competition, 
which  we  have  all  pledged  ourselves  to 
support  and  endeavored  indirectly  to 
promote  with  agencies  such  as  the  Small 
Business  Administration  can  accomplish. 
We  know  that  competition  is  a  healthy 
thing,  that  it  has  been  productive  of  good, 
and  it  has  resulted  in  improved  efficiency. 
So  it  is  not  an  academic  or  theoretical 
discussion  we  are  engaged  in  on  the  sub- 
ject of  monopoly  versus  competition. 
How,  precisely,  one  might  implement  pri- 
vate carriage  of  first  class  mail  can  be 
left  up  to  the  private  sector. 

I  could  not  have  begim  to  tell  you.  back 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  had 
someone  placed  on  me  the  burden  of  get- 
ing  300  or  400  citizens  transported  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  out  to  my  colleague's 
district  in  California  in  3  hours,  how  that 
would  be  accomplished. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  . 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
that,  surprisingly,  we  have  jet  aircraft 
service  in  Boise,  Idaho.  Twin  Falls.  Poca- 
tello,  and  some  other  places,  so  we  are 
getting  there  too,  without  a  Government 
monopoly. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chahroan,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SYMM8. 1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  Is  that 
if  the  Members  Just  continue  to  maintain 
their  faith  in  the  capacity  of  free  men 
wooing  within  the  framework  of  free 
institutions  to  accomplish  miracles,  sit 
back  and  marvel  at  what  can  be  done 
in  the  private  sector.  We  have  seen  It 
in  every  other  aspect  of  our  national 
experience,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  room  to  doubt  Its  ca- 
pabilities on  this  particular  subject. 

Moreover,  It  is  elucidating  to  note  that 
the  Postal  Service  itself  has  recognized 
the  value  of  private  carriage  of  first- 
dass  mall,  because  most  recently,  owing 
to  the  strike  of  Canadian  postal  workers, 
the  J33.  Postal  Service  annoimced  on 
October  24  of  this  year  that  it  was  tem- 
porarily sxispending  the  private  express 
statutes  to  permit  private  carriage. 

I  think,  in  addition  to  that,  we  do  not 
have  to  reflect  back  too  long  ago  to  the 
time  when  we  had  the  wildcat  strike  by 
the  letter  carriers  in  New  York  and  re- 
call how  quickly  the  private  sector  filled 
that  vacumn.  Within  24  hours  the  mall 
wa*moving  by  small  entrepreneurs.  They 
were  doing  that,  to  be  sure,  despite  the 
private  express  statutes.  Yet  everybody 
agreed  that  they  were  able  to  fill  a  void 
that  was  created  by  a  temporary  crisis. 

I  think  It  is  important  for  us  to  heed 
not  only  the  advice  discussed  earlier  of 
the  small  business  carriers,  but  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufactiurers  as 
well,  which  also  urged  competition  in  the 
area  of  carriage  of  first-class  mail.  We 
should  also  follow  the  example  of  the 
Postal  Service  itself  by  repealing  these 
mtrlctions  on  the  private  carriage  of 
first-class  mail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Chailks  H.  Wilson)  . 

BCr.  CHARLES  H.  WIU30N  of  CaU- 
fomia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  Uttle  sur- 
pirlsed  at  the  remarks  that  were  Just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Crank)  .  Actually  the  no-strike  pro- 
vision In  present  Postal  Service  contract 
is  the  thing  that  guarantees  the  delivery 
of  mail. 

Even  thou^  I  have  been  trying  to  give 
the  public  employees  and  the  postal  em- 
ployees the  right  to  strike  through  my 
subcommittee,  the  thing  we  have  learned 
is  that  this  is  something  the  public  does 
not  want  to  put  up  with,  at  least  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

It  was  not  the  small  entrepreneurs  who 
delivered  the  mall  in  New  York  when  the 
outlaw  or  wildcat  strike  took  place;  it 
was  the  National  OQard  that  delivered 
the  mall  in  New  York  City. 

TbR  only  thing  we  have  now  is  the  no- 
strike  provision,  which  we  would  not 
have  with  private  industry  carriers.  If 
we  have  private  carriers,  we  would  not 
have  the  no-strike  provision,  and  we 
should  let  the  postal  carriers  continue 
to  deliver  the  mall  the  way  they  are  do- 
ing now,  unless  my  forward-looking  leg- 
islation which  I  have  been  sponsoring 
for  years  should  somehow,  by  some 
miracle,  be  successf uL 


Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  (niARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  CJRANE.  Mr.  C!hairman,  with  re- 
spect to  the  case  in  New  York  City,  in- 
deed, the  National  Guard  delivered  some 
of  the  mail,  but  not  all  of  the  mail.  There 
were  individuals  who  delivered  mail,  too. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
fomia.  Mr.  C^iairman,  I  would  remind 
the  Members  that  when  we  had  the  strike 
of  the  parcel  workers,  it  was  the  U.S. 
Posted  Service  that  was  able  to  deliver 
the  parcels,  and  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  that  we  preserve  the  monop- 
oly that  now  exists  so  that  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  mail  will  be  delivered 
throughout  the  country,  to  every  hamlet, 
and  to  the  rural  and  urban  areas  equally. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  along  with  the 
monopoly  the  gentleman  refers  to  with 
respect  to  the  first-class  mail  also  goes 
the  monopoly  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  Na- 
tional Letter  Carriers  Union,  so  if  we 
have  a  strike  by  them,  then  we,  indeed, 
have  paralysis. 

The  C:HAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Henderson)  . 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  this:  To  put  the 
matter  into  proper  perspective,  let  me 
say  that  here  in  the  United  States  we 
happen  to  enjoy  the  lowest  postal  rates 
of  any  country  in  the  world  community. 
For  Instance,  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
cently raised  its  rates  to  16  cents,  and 
we  can  go  from  there  through  all  of  the 
other  countries  in  the  world  commimity 
and  yet  we  will  find  ours  has  been  main- 
tained at  a  reasonable  rate.  So  that  is 
not  a  bad  track  record. 

Again  I  ask,  do  we  want  to  destroy  this 
by  supporting  and  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  ?  I  think  not. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  The  Clialr  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Johnson.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  this  amendment  passes  and 
becomes  law,  we  will  have  dug  the  grave 
of  the  Post  OfHce  Department  and  our 
entire  postal  system  as  we  know  it. 

There  is  not  any  question  about  it.  We 
are  flirting  with  a  very,  very  serious 
matter  here  that  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  our  postal  system.  What  we  will  make 
possible  is  a  UPS  within  the  first-class 
mail  system. 

How  about  the  fourth-class  post  of- 
fices? In  my  district  I  have  a  good  many 
of  them.  There  are  pretty  nearly  6,000  of 
them  in  the  United  States.  They  will  all, 
of  course,  be  losing  horrendous  simis  of 
money.  Will  this  Congress  then  have  the 
guts  to  vote  to  do  away  with  fourth -class 
post  offices  when  private  express  people 
are  deliversrlng  mall  in  our  communities, 
}ut  the  fourth-class  post  offices  will  have 


to  deliver  the  rest  of  the  mail  to  people 
out  on  the  mud  roads,  all  over  the  tough 
areas  to  go  to? 

I  say,  Mr.  CThairman,  that  if  the  M«n- 
bers  want  to  do  away  with  the  post  office 
system  as  we  Imow  it  today,  if  they  want 
to  scrap  it,  if  they  want  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment puU  out  of  it,  sell  it,  or  turn  it 
over  to  private  enterprise,  they  should 
vote  for  this  amendment  because  this  is 
the  first  step  in  doing  it. 

We  passed  this  Alexander  amendment 
which  everybody  says  is  bringing  the 
Post  Office  back  to  Congress. 

Maybe  it  is,  but  this  amendment  de- 
stroys the  very  thing  we  are  trsring  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  save  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

I  think  for  the  Members  to  pass  this 
amendment  today  would  be  one  of  the 
worst  things  we  could  do  to  our  Postal 
Service.  We  have  the  finest  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  the  world,  even  though  it  is  in  dls- 
dsdn  at  the  present  time. 

Our  first-class  mail  is  cheap,  relatively 
inexpensive. 

Give  this  Postal  Service  a  little  time. 
They  are  going  to  work  this  matter  out. 
They  had  tlirust  upon  them  a  whole  new 
system  of  carrying  the  mail,  a  whole  new 
idea,  and  I  say  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
pass  this  amendment  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ch&ir  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  made  most  of  the  argimients  as 
to  why  I  believe  this  is  a  worthwhile 
amendment.  This  amendment  allows  bet- 
ter participation  by  the  private  sector  in 
providing  for  better  delivery  of  our  maiL 

Many  of  the  argmnents  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  . 
Johnson),  just  made  were  made  about 
the  United  Parcel  Service  when  it  began 
to  compete  with  the  Postal  Service.  It 
was  going  to  kill  this,  and  it  was  going  to 
kill  that. 

The  fact  is  that  it  has  given  us  a 
better  capability  to  deliver  parcel  post, 
and  in  many  cases,  at  less  cost  and  more 
quickly. 

All  we  are  saying  here  is,  let  the  private 
market  system  try  to  work. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  let  me  give  the  Mem- 
bers another  example.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  brought  up 
the  problem  of  medicare,  and  this  does 
relate  to  tlie  ability  of  the  private  system 
to  deliver. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  just 
recently  produced  a  report  that  shows 
that  the  private  system  not  only  proc- 
esses the  medicare  applications  more 
rapidly,  but  at  less  cost  than  the  Govern- 
ment does. 

Why  not  allow  that  same  service  to  be 
provided  in  the  mail  system  as  we  do  in 
medicare?  The  private  system  has  de- 
livered better  at  less  cost  than  has  the 
Government  with  respect  to  medicare 
processing. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  is  nothing  more  than 
permission  for  the  private  sector  to  try 
to  compete.  If  the  Postal  Service  is  doing 
a  better  Job,  then  people  will  use  that  be- 
cause it  will  be  at  less  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog-  ^ 
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nlzes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Hanlet)  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  one 
quick  point  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  and 
that  is  that  I  want  to  advise  that  in  the 
event  of  a  work  stoppage,  the  Postmaster 
General  already  has  the  authority  to  sus- 
pend the  private  express  statute  so  that 
a  crisis  would  not  prevail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Syichs)  there 
were  ayes  13,  noes  27. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  68,  noes  319, 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 


Archer 

Armstrong 

BafalU 

Baiunan 

Beard,  Term. 

Bennett 

BevUl 

BrlnUey 

BroybUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawaon,  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Erlenbom 

Findley 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  BX 
BedeU 
BeU 

Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUing 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  liich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  BCass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 


czzi- 
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AYES— 68 

Flynt 
Frenzel 
Oilman 
Ooodling 
Oradison 
Orasaley 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 

Hechler,  W.  V«. 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
fCasten 
KeUy 
Kemp 

Ketchum      * 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Liatta 

Uoyd,  Calif. 
Long,  Md. 

NOBS— 319 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Casey 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cochran 

Cohen 

CoUins,  m. 

Conable 

Conte 

Coiman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

D*  Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  y/f. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

delaOarza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Diggs 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

duPont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans.  Ind. 

-4ia»— 9P«it  27 


McDonald 

McEwen 

Madigan 

Mathis 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Poage 
Pressler 
Quillen 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Shuster 
Snyder 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Winn 
Wydler 


Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oialmo 

Gibbons 

Oinn 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gude 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Kanley 

Hannaford 

Haikln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Heckler,  Mass 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HUlls 

Holt 

Holtzman 


Howard 

Montgomery 

Satterfleld 

Howe 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Scheuer 

Hubbard 

Morgan 

Schneebeli 

Hughes 

Mosher 

Bebellus 

Hungate 

Mottl 

Selberllng 

Hutchinson 

Murphy,  m. 

Sharp 

Hyde 

Murtha 

Shipley 

Ichord 

Myers.  Ind. 

Shriver 

Jacobs 

Myers,  Pa. 

Simon 

Jeffords 

Natcher 

Skubitz 

Jenrette 

Neal 

Slack 

Johnson,  Calif.  Nedzl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Johnson,  Pa. 

NichoU 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Nix 

Spellman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Nolan 

Spence 

Jones,  Okla. 

Nowak 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Oberstar 

Stanton, 

Jordan 

Obey 

J.  William 

Karth 

O'Brien 

Stanton, 

Kastenmeier 

O'Hara 

James  V. 

Kazen 

O'NeUl 

Stark 

Keys 

Ottinger 

Steed 

Koch 

Patman,  Tex. 

Steeiman 

Krebs 

Patten,  N.J. 

Stephens 

Krueger 

Patterson, 

Stokes 

LaFalce 

Calif. 

Stratton 

Lehman 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Studds 

Lent 

Pepper 

Sullivan 

Levitas 

Perkins 

Symington 

Utton 

Pettis 

Talcott 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Pickle 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Long,  La. 

PUe 

Thone 

Lott 

Preyer 

Thornton 

McClory 

Price 

Traxler 

McCloskey 

Pritchard 

Treen 

McCollister 

Qule 

Tsongas 

McCormack 

Rallsback 

unman 

McDade 

Randall 

VanDeerlin 

McFall 

Rangel 

Vander  Veen 

McHugh 

Rees 

Vanik 

McKay 

Regula 

Vigorlto 

McKlnney 

Reuss 

Waggonner 

Macdonald 

Richmond 

Walsh 

Maguire 

Riegle 

Wampler 

Mabon 

Rlnaldo 

Waxman 

Mann 

Rlsenhoover 

Weaver 

Matsunaga 

Roberts 

Whalen 

Mazzoll 

Rodino 

White 

Melcher 

Roe 

Whltehurst 

MetcaUe 

Rogers 

Whltten 

Meyner 

Roncallo 

Wiggins 

Mezvlnsky 

Rooney 

Wilson,  Bob 

Michel 

Rose 

WUson,  C.  H. 

MIkva 

Rosenthal 

Wilson.  Tex. 

MUford 

Rostenkowskl 

Wirth 

Miller,  Calif. 

ROURh 

Wolff 

MUler,  Ohio 

Roybal 

Wright 

Mills 

Runnels 

Tates 

MIneta 

Russo 

Tatron 

Mlniah 

Ryan 

Toung,  Alaska 

MltcheU,  Md. 

St  Germain 

Young,  Fla. 

Moakley 

Santinl 

Young,  Tex. 

MOSett 

Sarasin 

Zablockl 

MoUoban 

Sarbanes 

Zeferettl 

NOT  VOTING— 46 

Abzug 

Fraser 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Green 

Annunzio 

Guyer 

Peyser 

Ashbrook 

H6bert 

Rhodes 

Barrett 

Hinshaw 

Ruppe 

Breaux 

Holland 

Slkes 

Brown,  Ohio 

Horton 

Sisk 

Burke,  Fla. 

Tianrtnim 

Solarz 

Chappell 

Leggett 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Clausen, 

Lujan 

Teague 

DonH. 

Madden 

Thompson 

Cleveland 

Martin 

UdaU 

Conyers 

Meeds 

Vander  Jagt 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Mink 

Wylie 

BfitcheU,  N.T. 

Young.  Ga. 

Fary 

Moss 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

llie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in 
1  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
thQ.  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

BCr.  EE>GAR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object  because  I  am  one  of  the  per- 
sons waiting  in  a  long  line  with  an 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  protect  my 


opportunity  to  offer  that  amendment  to- 
day. As  we  have  seen  with  the  last  cou- 
ple amendments,  they  lasted  in  some 
cases  an  hour  or  more. 

I  am  concerned  that,  with  the  large 
number  of  amendments  left,  I  would  be 
foreclosed  frcnn  offering  my  amendment 
today. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
advised  by  counsel  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately seven  amendments  left. 
Most  of  them  are  minor  in  nature.  I  be- 
lieve we  could  virtually  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  his  would  be  considered. 
Hopefully,  the  Chair  might  recognize  the 
gentleman  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  desires  to 
state  that  the  limitation  on  time  is  on 
debate  only,  and  that  the  gentleman  will 
Ije  able  to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  EEX3AR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  request  was  made  will 
be  recognized  for  approximately  3  min- 
utes each. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Dickih- 
SON  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Buchanah.) 

ASCKNDKKMT  OITXRXD  BT  MX.  WHRX 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  CHerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whtte.  Page  32, 
immediately  after  line  26,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  16.  (a)(1)  Chapter  34  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"f  3406.  Free  postage  for  voting  materials 

"(a)(1)  Any  voting  materials  which  are 
directly  related  to  any  election  for  Federal 
office  or  for  State  office,  and  which  are  mailed 
by  an  election  official  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  which  Is — 

"(A)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966,  as  de- 
termined in  Bjooat&uice  with  section  4(b)  of 
such  Act:  or 

"(B)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
a03  of  such  Act:  may  be  mailed  free  of  poet- 
age  within  the  United  States,  if  such  election 
official  makes  such  maUing  as  a  means  of 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  specified  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  subparagraph  (B). 

"(2)  Any  such  election  official,  in  mairing 
any  mailing  under  this  subsection  to  any  In- 
dividual eligible  to  vote  in  the  election  in- 
volved, may  enclose  free  m&U  covers  in  any 
such  mailing.  Any  such  free  maU  cover  shall 
Ust  a  return  address  and  may  be  vised  only 
tot  the  transmission  of  voting  materials. 

"(b)  Por  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'election  official'  means  any 
individual  designated  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  State,  or  by  the  laws  of  such 
State,  to  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
elections  for  Federal  office  or  for  State  office 
In  such  State: 

"(2)  the  term  'free  m&U  cover'  means  any 
envelope,  wrapper,  label,  or  card  used  to 
transmit  mall  free  of  postage  under  this 
section; 

"(3)  the  term  'State'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia:  and 

"(4)  the  term  'voting  materials'  mflazia 
voter  registration  application  forms,  voter 
registration  certificates,  absentee  ballots,  and 
instructions  relating  to  the  proper  tise  at 
such  materials,  and  nonpartisan  voter  in- 
structions.". 
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(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  cbapter  34  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
m^tt^ng  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new 
Item: 
"3406.  Free  postage  for  voting  materials.". 

(b)(1)  Section  a401(c)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strliang  out 
"3406"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ."3406". 
'  (2)  Section  3627  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "3405"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3406". 

Mr.  WHITE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  the  type  of  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Texas,  will  enable  States  and  other  p>ollt- 
ical  subdivisions  covered  under  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  to  encourage  voter  par- 
ticipation in  State  and  Federal  elections. 
The  amendment  is  exact  in  substance 
to  the  language  I  submitted  for  entry 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  of  Octo- 
ber 23,  except  for  four  clarifying  words 
which  I  have  added  in  response  to  ques- 
tions I  have  received  from  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

The  text  of  my  amendment  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  House  membership  in  a 
letter  I  sent  on  October  28.  The  words 
I  am  adding  is  in  the  definition  of  voting 
materials,  where  "nonpartisan  voter  in- 
structions" Is  included  in  order  to  clarify 
the  types  of  materials  which  can  be  sent 
free  of  postage. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  when  this  Congress 
passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975,  we  imposed  upon  the 
States  and  covered  political  subdivisions 
a  responsibility  for  bilingual  election 
materials,  in  addition  to  a  clear  respon- 
sibility to  meet  the  standards  of  voter 
turnout.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  affecting  voting  procedures  in 
order  to  guarantee  every  eligible  Ameri- 
can voter  his  or  her  right  to  vote  has 
been  established  since  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  was  originally  enacted  in  1965.  In 
expanding  the  triggers  and  coverages 
this  year,  the  purview  and  requirements 
of  the  law  has  reached  beyond  the  origi- 
nal 18  States  affected.  As  we  are  all  well 
aware  the  Bureau  of  Census  Is  in  the 
process  of  determining  those  States  and 
other  political  subdivisions  which  will 
become  covered  under  various  parts  of 
the  act.  Those  areas  have  a  responsibility 
to  increase  voter  participation  by  non- 
minorities  as  well  as  minorities,  and  a 
financial  burden  will  accompany  the  re- 
quired procedures  and  any  initiative  by 
those  States  and  political  subdivisions  in 
meeting  those  st^dards. 

Principally,  my  amendment  would 
grant  free  postage  for  voter  registration 
materials  and  nonpartisan  voter  infor- 
mation for  those  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions tiiat  are  now  and  will  become 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

In  teleidione  conversations  with  the 


Bureau  of  Census,  I  am  advised  that  some 
600  areas  will  be  newly  covered  imder 
the  act,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
bilingual  election  material  requirements. 
It  has  been  determined  thus  far  that  13 
States  have  Statewide  coverage  under 
various  parts  of  the  act.  Twenty-two 
other  States  have  counties,  towns,  cities 
or  other  subdivisions  which  come  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

OriginEilly,  when  my  State  had  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  introducing  this 
proposal,  it  would  have  applied  the  free 
postage  privilege  to  all  States.  But  with 
over  145  million  registered  voters  in  the 
coimtry,  I  feel  that  the  cost  of  such  a 
postage  privilege  may  not  be  compatible 
with  the  budgetary  constraints  imder 
which  we  are  presently  laboring.  What  is 
essential  and  equitable,  however,  is  that 
we  provide  the  privilege  to  all  of  those 
States  and  subdivisions  which  we,  the 
Federal  Government,  have  determined 
as  in  need  of  improved  voting  practices. 
In  my  discussions  with  several  State  elec- 
tions officials,  I  would  say  that  when  we 
speak  of  cost,  we  are  accounting  gen- 
erally in  terms  of  two  such  mailouts  to 
the  registered  voters  in  the  covered 
jurisdictions.  In  those  13  States  having 
statewide  coverage  imder  a  particular 
part  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the  entire 
State  would  have  the  postage  privilege  as 
described  in  my  amendment.  In  those  22 
other  States  which  have  only  certain 
counties  or  other  subdivisions  covered, 
the  postage  privilege  would  apply  for  the 
State  and  Federal  elections  held  in  those 
covered  jurisdictions. 

My  proposal  does  not  seek  to  Inject 
Federsd  funds  toward  a  responsibility 
that  has  heretofore  been  a  State  respon- 
sibility. Congress  lias  already  established 
the  Federal  Government's  function  with 
respect  to  preventing  discrimination  in 
voting  practices  and  In  encouraging  the 
States  to  Improve  their  procedures.  The 
validity  of  coverage  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Is  not  at  issue  here.  What  is 
critically  important  is  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain standards  and  formulas  have  been 
set  with  respect  to  voter  participation. 
To  comply  with  these  requirements 
places  a  considerable  financial  burden 
on  each  State  and  other  Jurisdiction  in- 
volved. To  encourage  the  fullest  initia- 
tive by  those  federally  determined  cov- 
ered areas  is  incumbent  upon  every 
Member  who  supported  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  By  accepting  my  amendment,  we 
will  be  assisting  them  in  dealing  with  the 
costs  inherent  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
requirements  and  helping  to  insure  com- 
pliance by  increasing  voter  registration 
efforts  and  [>articipation. 

We  are  therefore  bound  by  that  prin- 
ciple to  provide  a  means  by  which  elec- 
tion officials  can  do  their  utmost  to  en- 
courage voter  turnout  and  conformance 
to  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  hope  you  wlU  support  me  in 
this  effort.  I  hope  you  will  also  support 
the  members  of  your  State  delegation 
who  have  areas  that  will  benefit  by  my 
amendment. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 

The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a 


division  (demanded  by  Mr.  White)  there 
were — ayes  16,  noes  25. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AICKNDMXNT   OfTIXED   BT    MR.    EDGAK 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edgar  :  On  page 
25,  after  line  24,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion (and  renumber  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly)  : 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Subchapter  V  of  chapter  36  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"  §  3686.  Rates    for    postal    cards    mailed    to 
Members  of  Congress. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  rate  of  postage  shall  be  two  cents 
for  each  postal  card,  provided  that  such  post- 
al card  Is  sent  to  the  official  Washington  of- 
0ce  address  of  a  Member  of  Congress. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  maintain  at 
each  post  office  a  supply  of  preprinted,  ad- 
dressed postal  cards  for  use  as  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Postal  Service  each  year,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  equivalent  amount  of  postage 
due.  as  determined  by  the  Postal  Service,  for 
postal  cards  sent  under  this  section.  Such 
postage  due  shall  account  only  for  the  mar- 
ginal cost  of  operations  added  by  the  use  of 
such  postal  cards. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'postal  card'  means  any  card  which  is 
supplied  by  the  Postal  Service  with  a  postage 
stamp  Imprinted  or  Impressed  upon  It,  for 
the  transmission  of  any  message,  order, 
notice,  or  other  conununlcatlon  by  printing 
or  by  writing  In  pencil,  ink,  or  typewriting." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
V  of  chapter  36  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  sliding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  Item: 

"3686.  Rates  for  postal  cards  mailed  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.". 

(c)  The  tunendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  calendar  month  after  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  or  on  such  earlier 
date  (published  In  the  Federal  Register  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice) as  the  Board  of  Governors  may  deter- 
mine. 

Mr.  EDGAR  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objecticai. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
allow  a  2-cent  postal  rate .  for  pread- 
dressed  (>ostal  cards  mailed  to  Members 
of  Congress.  Recently,  I  distributed  a 
questioimaire  to  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district  requesting  their  opinions 
on  energy,  the  econcwny,  the  environ- 
ment, smd  other  issues  which  confront 
us  daily.  I  left  blank  space  for  comments. 
A  significant  number  of  my  constituents 
commented  that  they  did  not  feel  that 
they  should  have  to  pay  postage  to  cor- 
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res(>ond  with  their  Representatives  In 
Washington.  Certainly,  the  Member  of 
Congress  has  a  franking  privilege,  so 
Why  should  the  citizen  have  to  pay? 

I  believe  that  citizens  should  make 
known  to  their  Representatives  how 
they  wish  to  be  represented.  Participat- 
ing in  the  political  process  should  mean 
more  than  casting  a  ballot  each  Novem- 
ber. However,  I  feel  that  the  high  cost  of 
postage  acts  as  a  disincentive  for  people 
to  communicate.  In  this  bicentennial 
year,  we  should  have  as  a  goal  encour- 
aging as  much  communication  &s  we  can. 
As  access  to  elected  officials  becomes 
easier,  more  citizens  would  become  in- 
volved. It  is  this  involvement  which  we 
must  count  on  to  solve  the  many  prob- 
lems that  we  face. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  con- 
gressional initiatives  in  this  direction 
already.  A  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Nnc, 
H.R.  2833,  with  almost  30  cosponsors, 
would  allow  free  postage  to  those  who 
corresponded  with  Members  of  Congress 
from  their  own  State.  I  support  this  bill 
in  spirit,  and  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors. 
I  do  not  feel  that  this  legislation  would 
be  approved  soon  by  the  Congress  be- 
cause its  cost  would  be  very  high.  Mr. 
Gonzalez  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  that  we  are  considering  today 
that  would  reestablish  the  old  1-cent 
postal  rate  for  the  postcard.  I  have  no 
quarrels  with  this  proposal,  although 
again,  the  cost  factor  would  be  consider- 
able. 

My  amendment  combines  the  desirable 
characteristics  of  these  two  initiatives. 
Its  cost  would  be  very  limited. 

Each  post  office  would  have  a  supply 
of  preprinted  and  preaddressed  postal 
cards  available  at  a  cost  of  2  cents.  The 
front  of  the  card  would  have  room  for  a 
return  address,  the  printed-on  stamp, 
and  an  address  which  would  consist  of 
the  words  "the  honorable"  followed  by  a 
blank,  and  two  lines  reading  "House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515,"  and  an  analagous  form  for  a 
standard  Senate  postal  card.  The  uni- 
formity of  the  card  would  save  much 
administrative  and  handling  expense. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Postal  Service 
reported  In  its  "revenue  and  cost  analysis 
report"  that  the  "attributable  cost"  of  a 
postal  card  was  2.2  cents.  The  cost  of 
printing  and  manufacturing  added  an 
additional  0.3  cents  to  the  cost  of  the 
card.  The  total  added  marginal  cost  for 
these  postal  cards  which  would  be  sent 
to  Members  of  Congress  Is  only  2.5  cents. 
The  purchaser  would  be  paying  2  cents.  I 
believe  that  this  Is  a  reasonable  price  for 
the  citizen  to  get  their  "2  cents"  In.  For 
fiscal  year  1975,  this  would  have 
amounted  to  only  a  half  cent  for  each 
card. 

I  would  not  anticipate  that  the  entire 
program  for  the  year  would  cost  over 
a  half  million  dollars.  This  figure  would 
be  the  yearly  cost  if  each  member  of  Con- 
gress received  3,500  cards  each  week. 

Approval  of  this  amendment  would 
be  a  great  Investment,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  its  passage. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  point  out 
that  the  author  of  the  amendment  Is  ac- 


curate In  his  figures.  It  is  not  going  to 
cost  very  much  by  way  of  simply  print- 
ing a  2-cent  postcard.  But  no  one  can 
estimate  how  many  additional  congres- 
sional staff  assistants  we  will  have  to 
employ  to  answer  the  volume  of  mail  this 
will  create. 

This  is  a  practical  issue;  this  amend- 
ment would  be  setting  a  precedent.  If 
we  are  going  in  this  drection,  I  think 
we  ought  to  know  where  we  are  going. 

Our  committe  has  been  called  on  to 
hold  hearings  and  consider  legislation 
that  would  make  any  communication  to 
Members  of  Congress  frankable.  I  hope 
we  never  get  into  that,  because  an  analy- 
sis of  the  mail  that  has  come  to  our 
committee  and  to  our  committee  mem- 
bers shows  that  it  is  all  lobbying  mail  of 
one  kind  or  another,  however  valuable  it 
maybe. 

We  have  one  resolution  in  our  com- 
mittee that  would  designate  a  day  for 
one  of  the  national  social  fraternities. 
We  have  received  over  5.000  printed 
communications  on  that  one  issue.  If 
we  make  it  easier  than  that,  it  is  just 
going  to  mean  that  Members  of  Con- 
gres  and  committees  will  get  so  much 
mall  we  cannot  even  sort  through  It  and 
find  out  what  ought  to  be  answered.  The 
cost  of  answering  that  mail  is  already 
prohibitive  on  matters  that  are  not  of 
national  importance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  entire 
proposition  ought  to  be  considered  by  our 
committee  more  carefully  and  we  should 
not  adopt  an  amendment  on  the  fiooi; 
when  we  have  not  had  proper  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  ■ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comments  and  con- 
cerns about  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail 
all  of  us  get.  I  know  in  each  congres- 
sional office  we  are  concerned  about  the 
volume  we  receive. 

However,  it  is  also  true  that  out  in  the 
constituency  I  serve  people  want  to  com- 
municate with  me.  They  want  that  op- 
portimity,  and  they  want  to  do  it  sis 
cheaply  as  possible.  It  is  up  to  my  con- 
gressional office  how  we  respond  to  that 
mall. 

I  feel  that  if  those  persons  could  go 
to  the  post  office  and  could  purchase  for 
the  price  of  2  cents  a  card  that  could 
be  easily  used,  easily  administered  by 
the  post  office,  and  delivered  to  our  of- 
fice, it  would  be  another  way  for  us  to 
understand  how  our  constituents  feel 
about  important  issues. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  all  those 
points,  but  from  our  experience,  I  be- 
lieve that  what  we  are  going  to  do  Is  to 
generate  more  mail  from  organizational 
groups  that  already  today  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  do  a  great  deal  of  lobby- 
ing. 

If  this  were  strictly  an  amendment  to 
provide  a  means  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  communicate  with  his  own  con- 
stituents, and  if  we  could  be  sure  that 
more  mall  would  not  be  generated  by 
some  of  these  national  organizations,  I 
would  be  happy  to  support  the  amend- 
ment 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out,  as  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson)  properly  did, 
that  there  are  so  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
that  it  really  is  not  the  time  and  place,  at 
this  stage  of  t|ie  bill,  to  take  it  up. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  two  things: 
We  have  so  much  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, so  many  similar  amendments  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  generating  mail, 
that  we  will  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  it 
in  committee. 

The  second  thing,  is  that  the  point  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  just 
made  is  accurate,  that  the  potential  for 
use  of  a  vehicle  like  this  by  a  highly  or- 
ganized, energetic  group  is  obvious. 

One  other  point  is  that  the  postcard 
carries  with  it,  from  the  sender's  stand- 
point, no  privacy.  It  is  the  letter  that 
they  write,  that  sealed  letter,  that  gives 
us  their  real  views. 

But  we  want  to  look  at  it.  The  place 
for  us  to  do  it.  though,  is  back  in  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mfc  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
urge  the  gentleman  to  look  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  free  mail  for  our  con- 
stituents. I  know  about  the  cost  of  mail 
from  constituents  to  us  that  is  in  an  en- 
velope, but  I  think  this  is  the  first  step 
we  can  take  without  very  much  cost  to 
the  United  States  or  very  much  cost  to 
our  Government,  where  we  can  legiti- 
mately get  concerns  and  ideas  from  our 
constituency  without  very  much  cost. 

I  had  a  questionnaire  just  recently  sent 
out  and  received  9,000  replies.  On  the 
back  of  most  of  those  replies,  the  cost 
concern  was  expressed.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  out  150,000  of  them 
franked,  and  yet  the  constituent  who  re- 
ceived the  questionnaire  could  not  return 
that  questionnaire  to  me  without  a  10- 
cent  stamp. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  will 
appreciate  that  we  all  get  that  same  com- 
ment when  we  mail  out  a  questionnaire. 

A  postcard  lends  itself,  in  a  very  spe- 
cial way,  to  an  organized  variety  of  mail, 
whereas  the  letter  has  that  extra  impact 
when  It  Is  a  personal  view  from  the 
constituent. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  Important  parts 
of  this  job  Is  to  read  mail  from  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Edgar)  there 
were — ayes  10,  noes  43. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OITERKO    BT    MR.    COHEN 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk,  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohen:  Page 
23,  line  16,  strike  out  the  quotation  mark 
and  the  period  Immediately  after  the  quota- 
tion mark. 

Page  23,  Immediately  after  line  16,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(e)(1)  For  purpoees  of  thlB  title,  the  t«cm 
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'agricultural',  as  used  In  former  aeetlons  4368 
(J) (2).  44S3«1).  and  46M(b)(l)(B)  of  this 
title.  iTK^um^'ii'  the  art  or  science  of  culti- 
vating land,  harvesting  crops  or  marine  re- 
sources, or  raising  of  livestock. 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  this  section. 
and  for  purposes  of  former  sections  4388(]) 
(3).  4462(d),  and  45M(b)(l)(B)  of  this  title, 
agricultural  organizations  or  associations 
shall  tnclTKle  any  organization  or  association 
irhlch  ooUeots  and  disseminates  Information 
or  materials  relating  to  agricultural  pur- 
sutts.". 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amoidment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rscou. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Tliare  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  simply  oiaUe  non- 
profit fisheries  organizations  to  qualify 
for  nonprofit  mailing  privileges.  This  is 
not  currently  possible. 

At  the  present  time,  ncmproflt  orga- 
nizations whose  activities  focus  on  farm- 
ing and  the  raising  of  livestock  are  riigl- 
Ue  for  nonprofit  rates  while  groups  con- 
cerned with  fishing  and  fisheries-related 
matters,  are  denied  those  very  same 
rates. 

TUB  is  because  the  Postal  Service 
grants  bulk  rate  mailing  privileges  cmly 
to  those  nonprofit  organizati(»is  consid- 
ered to  be  tax  exempt,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  refuses  to  include  fish- 
ing with  other  nonprofit  food  producing 
pursuits  under  the  tax-exempt  category 
of  "agricultural." 

In  the  absence  of  a  d^nltion  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  IRS  has  ad- 
ministratively drilned  the  term  "agricul- 
tural" to  exclude  fishing.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate because  this  category  was  created  to 
provide  exempt  status  to  groups  con- 
cerned with  food  production  and  because 
there  is  no  other  exonpt  categtHy  in 
which  a  nonprofit  organization  con- 
cerned with  fisheries-related  activities 
may  fit. 

My  amendment  mer^  declares  that 
the  term  "agricultural"  includes  the 
harvesting  of  marine  resources — that  is, 
fishing.  It  does  so  only  for  Federal  law 
pertaining  to  mailing  privileges. 

If  my  amendment  is  accepted,  this  will 
not  be  the  first  time  that  this  body  has 
reoognlzed  that  the  term  "agricultural" 
includes  the  harvesting  of  marine  re- 
■ouroes  as  well  as  farming  and  the  rais- 
ing of  livestock. 

You  win  recall  that  the  Rural  Devel- 
ofMnent  Act  of  1972  authorized  individ- 
uals involved  in  producing  fish  or  fishery 
products  to  obtain  loans  in  the  same 
manner  as  farmers. 

l^mllarly,  the  Farm  Credit  Act,  as 
amended,  provided  that  fishermen  may 
qualify  for  benefits  of  the  act  "as  pro- 
ducers or  harvestors  of  aquatic  prod- 
ucts." 

Moreover,  the  ^EA's  petroleum  allo- 
eatton  and  price  regulations  include 
Hihtag  under  the  definition  of  "agricul- 
tuxml  production." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  ahnoet  all  of  the  major  fisheries 
organlisatlons  In  the  United  States  sup- 


port the  concept  embodied  in  my  amend- 
ment. Among  these  supporters  are: 

The  National  Fisheries  Policy  Confer- 
ence, a  nationwide  group  comprised  of 
20  major  fisheries  associations; 

The  National  Federation  of  Fishermen, 
an  organization  with  20,000  members  and 
afBliates; 

Boatowners  United  of  Massachusetts; 

The  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries 
'  Commission; 

The  Pacific  Coast  Federation  of  Fish- 
ermen's Association; 

Fisheries  Communications,  Inc.; 

The  Maine,  and  Massachusetts 
Lobstermen's  Associations; 

The  Treasure  Coast  Fisheries  Coop- 
erative of  Florida; 

The  Maryland  Watermen's  Associa- 
tion; and 

The  United  Fishermen's  Wives'  Orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  wish 
to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned with  fishing,  fisheries-related 
matters,  and  the  welfare  of  our  coastal 
communities  to  support  this  amendment. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HANIiEnr.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANliEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  and  with 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

We  find  it  to  be  acceptable.  Certainly, 
in  our  judgment,  the  fisheries  should  be 
kept  alive  along  with  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry, in  this  sense. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  and  do 
not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  great 
cost  to  the  Postal  Service.  We  appreci- 
ate the  fact  the  gentieman  has  offered 
the  amendment  and  also  appreciate  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  special  problem  for 
the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague,  the  gentieman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen).  It  has  long 
been  the  practice  for  the  postal  system 
to  permit  agricultural  organizations  to 
be  eligible  for  nonprofit  mail  rates,  and 
I  think  that  is  a  proper  procedure.  But 
the  seafood  industry,  which  also  is  very 
important  to  our  Nation  as  a  source  of 
food,  has  not  had  this  mailing  privilege. 
By  the  pending  amendment  this  non- 
profit mailing  status  will  now  be  ex- 
tended to  organizations  whose  activities 
now  involve  the  harvesting  of  marine  re- 
sources, such  as  the  Maryland  Water- 
men's Association,  and  the  Chess^jeake 
Bay  Seafood  Industries  Association. 

I  commend  the  gentieman  from  Maine 
for  his  Initiative  in  this  matter  and  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  CoHnr). 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  <X)H£N.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  The  CSiair  will  state 
that  the  gentieman  from  Maine  cannot 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  the  gentieman 
from  Delaware  offering  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CXDHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  the  balance 
of  my  time  to  the  gentieman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  DU  Pont)  . 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  C7HAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Delaware  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

AIIXNDICXMT  OITXBKD  BT  MX.  DU  FONT 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  on  Pont:  Page 
32,  immediately  after  line  26,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Chapter  6  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"!  607.  Delivery  of  maU  by  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  1725  of  tlUe 
18,  any  member  of  a  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization (other  than  a  political  committee) 
may  deposit  any  mailable  matter  relating  to 
the  activities  or  functions  of  such  organi- 
zation in  any  letterbox,  if  (1)  such  member 
engages  in  such  activity  on  a  voluntary  basis 
without  reimbursement  from  such  ra^anl- 
zatloB;  and  (2)  such  organization  has  ob- 
tained written  i^proval  to  engage  In  such 
activity  from  the  postmaster  for  the  district 
In  which  such  activity  is  to  be  conducted. 

"(b)  Any  mailable  matter  which  is  de- 
posited In  accordance  with  subsectlcm  (a) 
may  be  d^xislted  without  the  payment  of 
any  postage  on  such  mailable  matter. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'letterbox'  means  any  letter- 
box established,  approved  or  accepted  by  the 
Postal  Service  for  the  receipt  or  delivery  of 
mall  matter  on  any  mall  route,  exc^t  that 
such  term  shall  not  Include  any  unit  of  10 
or  more  letterboxes  situated  at  the  same  lo- 
cation; 

"(2)  the  term  'mailable  matter'  means  any 
matter  which — 

"(A)  la  not  less  than  3  inches  nor  more 
than  9  Inches  In  height; 

"(B)  Is  not  leas  than  4Vi  Inches  nor  more 
than  12  Inches  in  length; 

"(C)  Is  rectangular  in  shape; 

"(D)  has  a  ratio  of  height  to  length  which 
is  not  less  than  1  to  1.414  (1  to  the  square 
root  of  2) ; 

"(3)  the  term  'political  committee'  has  the 
meaning  given  it  by  section  301(d)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
UJB.C.  481(d));  and 

"(4)  the  term  'private  nonprofit  organi- 
zation' means  any  organization  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  or  income  of  which  Inures, 
or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  6  at 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"607.  DeUvery  of  mall  by  nonprofit  organl- 
zaUons.". 
(o)  Section  1726  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Whoever" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro« 
vlded  by  section  607  of  Utle  39,  whoever". 
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Mr.  DU  PONT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
I  might  explain  it  to  the  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Delaware? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment  that  permits 
private  nonprofit  organizations  such  as 
church  groups,  civic  groups,  Boy  Scouts 
and  Oirl  Scouts  to  use  volunteer  help  to 
deliver  into  mailboxes  the  circulars  suid 
material  put  out  by  their  organizations. 
The  amendment  specifically  excludes 
political  committees  so  politicians  can- 
not use  it.  It  simply  permits  nonprofit 
groups  to  put  in  mailboxes  their  fiyers 
provided  they  are  distributed  by  volun- 
teer means. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Will  the  gentieman 
yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  genUwnan 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
thought  a  good  deal  about  this  amend- 
ment and  actually  what  this  would  be 
doing  is  legitimizing  something  that  is 
presently  illegitimate  today.  So  I  per- 
sonally support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  genUeman  yielding  and 
support  his  amendment  because  it  does 
further  allow  the  private  express  statute 
to  be  repealed.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
thing.  That  was  the  thing  we  were  trying 
to  do  in  the  last  amendment.  I  hope  there 
will  be  more  areas  in  which  we  can  get 
this  carried  out. 

Again  I  thank  the  genUeman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  a  question:  If  this  pro- 
hibits nonprofit  groups  from  distribut- 
ing political  material? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  The  amendment  only 
permits  distribution  of  materials  relat- 
ing to  the  functions  of  those  organiza- 
tions. In  addition,  there  must  be  approval 
by  the  postmaster  for  the  project  so  that 
it  would  effectively  prohibit  political 
material  from  being  distributed. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Is  it  the  intent 
of  the  genUeman  from  Delaware  that 
political  niaterial  be  excluded? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  It  is  my  intent,  and 
the  amendment  states  that  only  mate- 
rial relating  to  the  activities  or  functions 
of  such  organizations  may  be  distributed. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  What  about  a 
political  group  that  is  nonprofit,  a  labor 
union  or  something  like  that,  could  they 
go  ahead  and  do  it? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  No;  no  political  organi- 
zations are  allowed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  ou  Pont)  . 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rtan)  there 
were — ayes  34,  noes  18. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICXNDMKMT    OITEaXD    BT    ICX.    ICAOUIRB 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MAoiTnuc:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

Sxc.  16.  Congress  finds  that  the  quality  of 
postal  service  for  first  class  mail  has  been 
and  appears  to  be  continuing  to  decline  at 
an  alarming  rate;  that  the  price  of  first  class 
mail  is  at  the  same  time  increasing  in  the 
face  of  ever  worsening  service,  and  that  It 
appears  likely  to  continue  to  do  so;  that  for 
millions  of  Americans,  the  mails  are  a  vital 
and  in  some  cases  critical  communications 
link  with  the  outside  world;  that,  while 
users  of  other  classes  of  mail  have  the  finan- 
cial abUlty  and  economic  Incentives  to  or- 
ganize and  provide  for  their  own  representa- 
tion in  postal  matters,  first  class  mailers 
lack  the  abUlty  to  organize  themselves  on 
their  own  to  provide  the  representation  need- 
ed to  protect  their  interests;  and  that  unless 
corrective  action  is  taken  by  Congress  to  re- 
verse the  trend  of  poorer  quality  and  higher 
cost  first  class  mail  service,  those  problems 
will  almost  certainly  worsen  and  probably 
accelerate. 

(a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  in- 
dependent corporation  to  be  known  as  the 
First  Class  Mailers'  Action  Alliance  which 
shall  have  all  powers  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary to  represent  the  interest  of  first  class 
mailers  in  high  quality  and  low  cost  service 
in  matters  substantially  affecting  their  In- 
terests before  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  the  courts, 
and  the  Congress.  The  Alliance  sbaU  be  cre- 
ated and  empowered  to  initiate  operations 
when  Congress  approves  a  final  plan  after 
the  procedures  described  in  Section  3. 

(2)  The  Alliance  shall  be  financed  by  vol- 
untary contributions  from  first  class  mailers. 
The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
livery, not  less  than  quarterly,  of  postal 
patron  cards  requesting  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  support  the  Alliance,  as  well  as  pro- 
vide for  other  administrative  services  re- 
lating to  the  creation,  establishment  and 
initial  operation  of  the  Alliance.  Space  shall 
be  provided  on  returnable  cards  for  patrons 
to  express  comments  on  their  postal  service. 

(b)(1)  The  Postal  Service  is  directed  to 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  within  180 
days  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  a 
detailed  plan  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  the  Alliance,  and  a  Notice  solicit- 
ing public  comments  thereon.  The  plan  shall 
include  provisions  relating  to  the  following 
specific  matters:  (i)  the  establishment  of 
an  Interim  Board  of  Directors  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  interim  officers;  (11)  the  elec- 
tion and  periodic  reelection  of  a  permanent 
Board  of  Directors  and  appointment  of  per- 
manent officers;  (iU)  collection  of  voluntary 
contributions  at  least  quarterly;  (Iv)  provi- 
sions for  insuring  that  the  Alliance  will  be 
controlled  by  the  contributors  and  that  its 
officers  and  directors  will  be  accountable  to 
the  contributors;  (v)  detailed  oonfilct  of  in- 
terest rules  for  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
Alliance,  and  full  disclosure  rulea  for  those 
seeking  election  to  the  Board;  (vl)  detailed 
listings  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Al- 
liance, its  Board,  and  its  officers;  (vil)  rec- 
ommendations for  staffing  and  funding  of  the 
Alliance;  (viU)  full  access  by  the  Board  of 
the  Alliance  and  by  Its  officers  to  the  books 
and  records  of  the  Postal  Service  and  to  the 
meetings  of  Its  Board  of  Governors ;  and  (Ix) 
any  other  matters  neoeaaary  or  appropriate 
for  the  operation  of  the  AUlanoe. 

(2)  The  Notice  in  the  Federal  Register  de- 
•crlbed  In  subsection  (a)  shall  provkto  for 


a  period  of  public  comment  of  not  less  than 
30  days  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
such  Notice.  The  final  plan  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than  90 
days  from  the  date  of  the  original  pubUca- 
tlon  of  the  Notice,  and  a  C(^y  thereof  shall 
be  simultaneously  submitted  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress  for  action  by  them. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  the  Postal  Service 
falls  to  meet  any  of  the  deadlines  set  forth 
In  this  section,  no  funds  shall  be  paid  from 
the  Treas\iry  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Postal  Service  untU  such  deadline  has  been 
met.  Any  person  may  bring  an  action  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and 
shall  be  awarded  his  costs,  including  a  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fee  in  the  event  that  he 
substantially  prevails  in  such  an  action. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  £ind  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ItCAOUIRE.  Mr.  Clialrman,  we  are 
all  disturbed  that  while  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  requesting  yet  more  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  increased  appropriations  cmd  sug- 
gesting a  further  rise  in  the  cost  of  first- 
class  postage,  service  deteriorates  at  an 
alarming  rate.  We  all  knoW  of  genuine 
complaints  about  late  delivery,  lost  mail, 
reduction  in  the  number  of  mail  collec- 
tion boxes  in  our  communities,  the  clos-  ^ 
ing  of  local  post  offices,  and  so  on.  I  would 
guess  that  before  long  we  will  have  many, 
many  post  offices  shut  down,  particular- 
ly in  the  rural  parts  of  the  country.  We 
may  see  the  day  when  we  have  to  pay 
25  cents  for  a  first-class  letter.  We  may 
see  no  Saturday  deliveries,  and  so  on, 
if  the  current  trend  continues. 

While  users  of  second-  and  third-class 
mail  have  the  financial  ability  and  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  organize  and  provide 
for  their  own  representation,  ordinary 
citizens  who  use  first-class  mail  do  not 
have  similar  resources. 

Sixty  years  ago  people  in  this  country 
could  directly  petition  the  post  office  for 
redress.  Today  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
a  vast  and  insensitive  bureaucracy. 

My  proposal  would  provide  for  a  First 
Class  Mailers'  Alliance  which  would  be 
financed  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
first-class  mailers.  It  would  not  come  in- 
to creation  until  the  Congress  had  re- 
viewed and  acted  on  a  specific  proposal 
from  the  Postal  Service. 

The  amendment  would  require  that  the 
Postal  Service  deliver  postal  patron  cards 
four  times  a  year,  requesting  volimtary 
financial  support  for  the  operation  of  this 
public  corporation.  Space  would  be  pro- 
vided on  these  cards  for  permission  to 
comment  on  the  quality  of  service.  Citi- 
zens could  address  themselves  to  specific 
service  difficulties  that  they  are  having 
locally  and  the  AUiance  could  act  on 
their  behalf.  Now  there  is  nowhere  to  go 
and  no  appeal  for  the  ordinary  citizen. 
Citizens  and  the  Alliance  could  also  ad- 
dress overall  policy  issues — funding, 
management,  and  so  on. 

With  the  Alliance  citizens  would  have 
an  hidependent  voice  before  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  The  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  the  courts,  and  the  Con- 
gren.  There  would  be  more  aocountaUl- 
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ity.  There  would  be  an  opportunity  to  act 
In  the  interests  of  consumers. 

In  sum,  we  would  have,  not  a  new 
bureaucracy,  but  an  entity  which  costs 
nothing  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
which  would  be  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  If  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment we  will  have  a  citizen's  First  Class 
ICailen'  Alliance  which  can  act  on  genu- 
ine complaints  about  deteriorating  postal 
service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
inendment.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  adoption  of  this  sunendment 
would  open  up,  hir.  Chairman,  a  Pan- 
dora's box  to  many,  many  other  things: 
No.  1,  the  add-on  to  the  cost  of  the 
operation  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  If 
I  understand  correctly,  it  would  require 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  mail  to  every 
postal  patron  a  card  four  times  a  year. 
Consider  the  cost  involved  in  that  type 
of  program,  and  that  alone — that  one 
provision — would  suggest  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

I  can  appreciate  what  the  gentleman 
is  attempting  to  effect,  but  actually  we 
open  up  an  avenue  where  many  other 
entities  in  our  society  beyond  the  first- 
class  postal  patron  could  come  aboard 
and  seek  a  similar  accommodation.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  once  again  that  the 
institution  happens  to  be  running  a 
deficit  that  conceivably  could  be  $1.8  bil- 
lion this  year  providing  the  basic  services 
that  it  is  providing  today.  Where,  then, 
is  the  money  coming  from  to  fund  fur- 
ther add-ons?  It  just  is  not  in  the  cards. 

Mr.  MAOUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAOUIRE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  srielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  find,  if 
he  looked  at  this  carefully,  that  increased 
costs  are  going  to  be  absolutely  minimal. 
What  we  are  going  to  have  is  some  cards 
to  be  delivered  sdong  with  the  rest  of  the 
mail,  and  the  cost  would  be  minimal.  We 
have  also  a  situation  where  this  is  the 
only  thing  that  really  res^nbles  a  Fed- 
eral utility,  and  we  have  no  consumer 
representation  on  that  utility  which  is 
meaningful.  So  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentlonan  would  consider  that 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Once  again,  there  are 
more  than  70  million  patrons  in  America, 
so  we  are  talking  about  mailing  or  de- 
livering 70  million  cards  4  times  a  year. 
So  again  we  further  expand  upon  the 
fiscal  problem  of  this  agency,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendmmt  offered  by  the  gentleman 
frwn  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Magtjir*). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Maqxhre) 
there  were — ayes  7,  noes  32. 

So  the  amendmoit  was  rejected. 

AMXNDMXMT    OIT^tSD    BT    IfX.   LITTON 

Mr.  UTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment 

llie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmMMlmant  offered  by  Mr.  litrroir:  Page 
14,  Uomedlately  after  Uae  3,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 


"(3)  (A)  The  Postal  Service  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  any  permanent  residential  address 
receiving  door  delivery,  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  mail  at  such  address  In  any  case 
In  which  any  person  residing  at  such  address 
has  made  an  appropriate  indication  that  mall 
has  been  deposited  for  collection  Tit  such 
address,  whether  or  not  the  maU  carrier  In- 
volved has  any  mall  for  delivery  to  such 
address. 

"(B)  The  Postal  Service  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  establish  criteria  with  respect 
to  the  manner  In  which  any  person  may 
make  an  appropriate  indication  under  sub- 
paragraph (A).  Such  criteria  shall  permit 
the  use  of  a  flag  or  similar  signal  or  device 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  making  such  indi- 
cation. 

Page  14,  line  3,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(4)  ■'. 

Page  14,  line  9,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

Page  14,  line  10,  strike  out  "and"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  insert  ", 
and  paragraph  (3) "  immediately  after  "para- 
graph (2)(C)". 

Page  14,  line  14,  strike  out  "(5) "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

Mr.  LTTTON  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LrrrON.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  my 
amendment  does  is  very  simple.  It  re- 
quires that  when  a  postman  goes  by  a 
mailbox  and  the  flag  is  up  indicating 
there  is  some  mail  to  pick  up,  the  post- 
m{in  will  pick  up  the  maU.  As  it  stands 
now  the  postman  passes  by  until  there 
is  some  mail  to  be  delivered.  This  means 
that  if  one  has  a  gas  bill  to  pay  you  hope 
somebody  writes  you  within  the  next  few 
days  so  the  postman  will  deliver  the  let- 
ter to  you  and  stop  and  pick  up  your 
outgoing  mail. 

When  I  first  moved  here  no  one  knew 
our  address.  My  wife  tried  for  several 
days  to  mail  out  a  letter  from  our  box 
but  since  we  had  no  mail  coming  in  the 
postman  did  not  stop  to  pick  up  our 
mail.  I  thought  in  desperation  in  order 
to  have  some  mail  coming  in  I  could 
have  the  Congressional  Record  sent  to 
my  address  simply  to  get  my  mail  picked 
up. 

My  amendment  says  that  when  the 
postman  goes  by  the  mailbox  and  the  flag 
is  up  showing  there  is  some  mail  in  the 
box  he  will  stop  and  pick  up  the  mail. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyield  ? 

Mr.  LITTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  would  like 
to  support  the  gentleman's  amendment 
but  I  want  to  make  sure  this  is  not  an- 
other make-work  amendment  for  the 
Postal  Service.  It  is  not  mandatory  imder 
this  bill  that  a  letter  carrier  stop  at  every 
box  or  at  every  door  except  in  ttie  case 
where  the  flag  is  up  or  some  similar  sig- 
nal indicates  there  is  mail  to  be  picked 
up.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LITTON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  LOTT.  Under  the  existing  Postal 
Service  regulations  a  postman  does  not 
have  to  stop  unless  there  is  mail  to  be 
delivered.  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  LITTON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, with  the  exception  of  motorized 
pick  up,  yes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  can  see  how  in  certain 
areas  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  have 
the  mail  picked  up  under  existing  regula- 
tions. I  tJiink  the  gentleman  has  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  LITTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  in 
urban  delivery  or  rural  delivery? 

Mr.  LITTON.  The  regulations  now 
stipulate  in  the  case  of  motorized  pick- 
up they  will  pick  up  mail  where  they  are 
not  necessarily  delivering. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Would  this  apply  only 
in  the  case  of  motorized  delivery  or  is 
this  also  applying  to  the  letter  carrier 
walking  from  door  to  door?  It  seems  to 
me  from  the  wording  in  the  amendment 
the  letter  carrier  going  from  door  to  door 
in  an  urban  situation,  if  the  flag  were 
up,  the  carrier  would  have  to  stop  to  pick 
up  the  mail. 

Mr.  LITTON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MINETA.  So  this  amendment 
would  not  be  limited  to  just  motorized 
pickup  but  also  would  extend  to  the 
letter  carrier  who  is  walking  his  area? 

Mr.  LITTON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

My  amendment  corrects  an  ironic , 
inequity  in  our  Postal  Service  and 
makes  more  efficient  our  city,  door-to- 
door  service  areas  for  residents  who 
either  utilize  a  flag  signal  or  make  a 
similar  indication  that  they  have  de- 
posited mail  for  collection. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee's  de- 
termination that  the  Congress  should 
have  the  responsibility  to  define  what 
constitutes  proper  postal  "public  serv- 
ice." My  amendment  extends  the  "public 
service"  concept  of  city  area,  door  service 
by  emphasizing  that  a  "postal  carrier"  is 
not  just  a  mall  "deliverer,"  but  is  also,  as 
the  duality  of  the  term  implies,  a  mail 
"receiver."  Present  day  Postal  Service 
regulations  do  not  require  a  "postal  car- 
rier" in  city  door  service  areas  to  pick  up 
mail  if  he  has  none  to  leave,  hence  he  is 
not  performing  his  "receiver"  function. 

My  office  has  received  a  constant 
deluge  of  irate  postal  patron  mail  con- 
cerning this  very  abuse.  One  elderly  lady, 
was  bluntly  told  by  her  postmaster  that 
she  had  no  recourse  but  to  wait  until  her 
"carrier"  had  mail  to  leave.  Conse- 
quently, she  has  to  deliver,  at  a  serious 
inconvenience,  her  mall  to  a  community 
mailbox.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  blatant 
disservice  and  affront  to  every  American 
citizen,  especially  those  who  cannot  make 
the  trip  to  a  community  drop  box  or  post 
office  because  of  their  age,  physical 
handlcai^,  or  lack  of  available  transpor- 
tation. Oftentimes  the  mail  service  is 
these  persons'  only  contact  with  the  out- 
side world. 

I  believe  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  is  genuinely  Interested,  as 
Is  the  Congress,  in  "maintaining  a  sys- 
tem which  shall  provide  a  maximum  de- 
gree of  effective  and  regular  postal  serv- 
ices throughout  the  Nation."  as  H.R.  8603 
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states.  The  concept  behind  rejecting  the 
Postal  Service's  plan  to  exempt  new  resi- 
dential developments  from  door-to-door 
service  was  based  upon  an  honest  evalu- 
ation of  the  means  to  attain  a  "high  level 
of  delivery  service  to  the  public,"  as  their 
committee  report  states.  It  is  their  asser- 
tion that  door  service  in  city  areas  is 
more  efficient  than  curb-line  or  cluster- 
box  service. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  pres- 
ently there  exists  an  ironic  inequity  in 
our  Postal  Service.  Curb-line  or  cluster- 
box  service  is  actually  more  efficient  than 
door-to-door  service,  with  respect  to  mail 
collection,  because  curb-line  and  cluster- 
box  mail  is  collected  if  the  fiag  on  those 
mailboxes  is  raised.  In  contrast,  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  mail  Is  not  col- 
lected in  door  service  areas  if  the  mall- 
man  has  none  to  leave.  My  amendment 
simply  elevates  door  service  to  its  right- 
ful level  above  curb-line  and  i^usterbox 
service.  ^^^,^ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, it  is  evident  that  the  wrath  of 
the  American  citizen  toward  the  Postal 
Service  Is  because  Increasing  postal  rates 
have  not  resulted  in  increased  service. 

I  believe  that  the  language  of  my 
amendment  adequately  reflects  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  both  the  citizens  of  this 
country  and  the  Congress  with  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Postal  Service  to  promulgate 
efficient  public  service  regxilations  and 
practices.  Congress  is  oftentimes  criti- 
cized for  enacting  legislation  which 
places  too  many  restrictions  on  the  public 
and  of  being  insensitive  to  their  daily 
needs.  If  my  amendment  is  adopted  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  will  recog- 
nize that  we  are  empathetic  toward  their 
problems.  This  amendment  services  this 
Nation's  citizens  in  a  very  practical  way 
on  a  daily  basis.  We  are  providing  for 
them  .a  very  real  and  tangible  "public 
service."  Let  us  provide,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  service  with  a  bill  which  human- 
istically applies  to  each  and  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Postal  Service  estimates  that  70 
percent  of  residences  in  city,  door  deliv- 
ery areas  receive  mail  each  day.  The  In- 
creased cost  of  picking  up  mail  from 
those  within  this  30  percent  who  do  not 
receive  mail  on  a  given  day  who  have 
mall  to  be  picked  up  that  particular  day 
would  be  small.  My  amendment  shows 
that  the  Postal  Service  Is  just  as  Inter- 
ested in  picking  up  the  mail  as  they  are 
in  delivering  it.  Surely  we  are  not  asking 
the  Postal  Service  too  much  by  asking 
that  postmen  walking  by  a  mailbox  with 
a  flag  up  indicating  they  have  mail  to  be 
picked  up  should  pick  up  the  mail  even 
though  they  have  no  mail  to  deliver  to 
that  particular  mailbox  that  day. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  for  the 
same  reasons  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
used  his  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  be  recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  Is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Hanley)  . 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ttiank 


the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Very  briefly, 
this  would  increase  the  woiidoad  of  the 
Post  Office  by  30  percent. 

I  remind  the  House  that  85  percent  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  for  personnel. 
Where  again  is  the  money  to  imderwrite 
the  additional  workload  which  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  30  percent  more  ttian 
Its  present  workload? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  that  70  percent  of  postal  pa- 
trons receive  mall  each  day  as  It  Is,  so 
the  only  additional  work  is  the  30  per- 
cent that  have  no  additional  mail,  but 
might  be  mailing  out  a  letter  that  par- 
ticular day.  I  doubt  that  we  are  talking 
about  that  kind  of  increase  in  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  LmoN). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Neal)  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT     OFFEHED     BY     MR.     NEAL 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Neal:  Page  22, 
line  20,  strike  the  word  "for"  and  all  that 
follows  thereafter  through  the  period  on  line 
21,  and  insert  the  following:  "as  a  part  of  a 
looseleaf  reporting  service  concerning  devel- 
opments in  the  law  or  public  policy." 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment offers  a  statutory  limitation  on  the 
kind  of  matter  allowed  the  second-class 
privilege  under  this  section.  The  amend- 
ment limits  the  second-class  privilege  to 
those  periodicals  that  now  have  the 
privilege  by  regulation. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  given  It  consideration  and 
find  it  appropriate  to  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yifeldS- 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  referring  to  a 
section  of  the  bill  offered  by  me  in  the 
committee.  I  have  conferred  vdth  all 
that  are  Involved.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  achieving  a  result  better  than 
I  did. 

I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
does  the  amendment  do  again? 

Mr.  NEAL.  It  limits  the  type  of  mail 
that  can  be  mailed  under  the  second- 
class  mail  privilege.  The  Postal  Service 
had  attempted  to  change  a  custom  that 


had  been  in  practice  a  number  of  years; 
to  allow  the  second-class  privilege  to 
publications  of  loose-leaf-type  material. 
These  users  of  the  mail  objected  stren- 
uously. Under  the  bill  there  was  an  at- 
tempt made  to  codify  in  law  that  these 
types  of  loose-leaf  publications  would  be 
allowed  the  privilege.  As  the  law  was 
written,  it  would  have  opened  up  second- 
class  mail  privileges  to  all  types  of  ma- 
terial. Conceivably,  the  Sears  Roebuck 
catalog  could  be  presented  in  loose-leaf 
form  and  be  allowed  the  second-class 
mail  privilege,  which  is  not  at  all  the 
intent  of  that  provision.  This  amend- 
ment limits  the  kind  of  matter  allowed 
the  second-class  mail  prlvHege. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neal). 

The  Eimendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from^Jevf  York  (Mr. 
Hanley) . 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    HANLET 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hanlet:  Page 
21,  line  17,  insert  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(b)". 

Page  21,  line  18.  strike  out  "(1)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(A)". 

Page  21.  Une  23,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(B) ". 

Page  22,  immediately  after  line  2,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  3641  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  as  such  provisions 
were  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  apply  to  any 
temporary  rate  or  fee  established  by  the 
Postal  Service  pursuant  to  its  request  to  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  dated  September 
18,  1976,  for  a  recommended  decision,  bear- 
ing Docket  Number  R76-1,  except  that  such 
temporary  rate  or  fee  may  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  (A)  the  rate  or  fee  requested  for 
such  class  or  service;  or  (B)  a  rate  or  fee 
which  is  more  than  one-flfth  greater  than 
the  permanent  rate  or  fee  in  effect  for  that 
class  or  service  at  the  time  a  permanent 
change  In  the  rate  or  fee  of  such  class  or 
service  was  requested  under  section  3622  of 
title  39,  tJnlted  States  Code,  by  the  Postal 
Service  in  its  request  bearing  Docket  Number 
R76-1. 

Page  26,  line  1,  strike  out  section  14. 

Page  26,  line  24,  renumber  the  section 
designations  following  accordingly. 

Mr.  HANLEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  ask. 
has  this  amendment  been  printed  In  the 
Record? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  No,  It  has  not  been,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
already  yielded  his  time. 

PARLIAMENTABY   INQtnST 

Mr.    BUCHANAN.   Mr.   Chairman,   a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

Mr.     BUCHANAN.     Mr.     Chairman. 
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would  it  be  in  order  to  yidd  a  portion  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman? 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  That  would  have  to 
be  dcme  by  unanimous  consent. 

liir.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  yield  2  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hamlkt)  . 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Just  briefly,  this  is  a  provision  which 
was  contained  in  the  bill  H  Jl.  8603  hav- 
ing to  do  with  reducing  the  next  tem- 
porary rate  increase  from  33  percent  to 
20  percent.  So  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  proposed  13-cent  stamp  to 
12  cents.  The  accommodation  would  be 
across  the  board  for  all  classes  of  mail. 

The  language  is  identical  to  that  which 
was  contained  in  the  bill.  Tbe  cost  fac- 
tor is  about  $600  million.  Very  briefly, 
that  is  what  it  is.  and  our  thought  here 
is  that  we  would  provide  this  accom- 
modation to  the  postal  patron  on  a  one- 
time basis,  and  thai  give  the  study  com- 
mission the  onx)rtunity  over  the  next  2- 
year  period  to.  hopefiilly.  put  the  matter 
of  rates  into  its  proper  perspective. 

Essentially,  if  we  support  the  amend- 
ment, it  would  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  pending  raise  for  a  flrst  class 
stamp  from  13  cents  to  12  cenis,  and 
along  with  it  a  comparable  reduction  for 
all  other  classes  of  mail. 

Mr.  ROUS8ELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentlonan's 
am^ndmait,  as  I  understand  it,  merely 
corects  the  language  and  updates  it  from 
what  we  had  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  that  it  preserves 
the  12-cent  celling? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gratle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanlbt)  . 

TtM  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AnnroMKirr  awrmaxa  bt  icb.  buchaman 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  tunendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anwndmmit  offend  by  Mr.  Buchaham:  At 
the  end  of  the  bUl.  Insert  a  new  section  as 
foUows: 

fite.  (  >.  (a)  Section  203  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUova: 

1208.   Foatmaster   Oeneral;    Deputy   Post- 
master Oenerml 

"(a)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Postal  Bervlee  Is  the  Postmaster  Oeneral 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
•dvloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  His  pay 
shaU  be  fixed  by  the  OoTemors. 

"(b)  Tbe  alternate  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Postal  Service  Is  the  Deputy  Post- 
mMtar  Oeneral  ^pointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Banato.  Hk  pay  ahaU  be  fixed  by  the  Oov- 


(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  202  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(c)  The  Postmaster  General  and  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  Oeneral  each  shall  be 
voting  members  of  tbe  Board.". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  202  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  206  of  title 
39.  United  States  Ck>de,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  act  upon  majority 
vote  of  those  members  who  are  present,  and 
any  6  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  by  the  Board 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  title.". 

(e)  Tbe  flrst  parenthetical  phrase  In  the 
flrst  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
1002  of  title  39.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(except  a  Gov- 
ernor, a  member  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, the  Postmaster  General,  or  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General)". 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  (niARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  C:iialrman.  will  the  gentieman 
yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Cliairman,  I  wanted  to  £isk 
one  question.  This  is  the  amendment  that 
calls  for  Presidential  appointment  and 
Senate  approval? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  That  Is  right,  of  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral  and  the  Deputy. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
fomia.  And  also  says  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  will  establish  the  pay? 

Sir.  BUCHANAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Will  that  affect  the  present  limit 
we  have  on  pay  for  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  $60,000? 

B4r.  BUCJHANAN.  No.  it  will  not. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  C^iairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BU(rHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
reviewed  the  genUeman's  amendment.  It 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  say  that  we  are  in  support 
of  it. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  C^altfomia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  reviewed  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
think  this  was  discussed  in  committee, 
although  it  was  not  brought  up  as  an 
amendment.  I  know  the  gentieman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hwshaw)  was  In  favor 
of  this  amendment 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tieman that  I  offered  this  on  behalf  of 
the  gentieman  from  California  (Mr. 
HnvsHAw) .  who  had  to  be  in  Callfomla 
with  the  President.  I  urge  support  for 
this  amendment,  and  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomla. 


Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  aa 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Alabcuna  (Mr.  Buchanan)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICDTOMOXNT   OrRXKD  BT   MX.   OTTOK 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

llie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gttdx:  Page  25. 
Immediately  after  the  material  Immediately 
below  line  14,  Insert  tbe  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

&BC.  18.  (a)  Subchf^jter  IV  of  chapter  36 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following 
new  section: 

"S  3663.  Construction  of  Postal  Service  facili- 
ties 

"(a)  When  the  Postal  Service  determines 
It  Is  necessary  to  construct  a  Postal  Service 
facility,  the  Postal  Service  shall  notify  any 
agency  of  State  or  local  government  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  or  enforcement 
of  any  law  or  rule  applicable  to  the  use  of 
land  upon  which  such  construction  Is  pro- 
posed. The  Postal  Service  shall  consult  with 
any  such  agency  to  determine  whether  such 
construction  Is  consistent  with  such  law  or 
rule. 

"(b)  Any  agency  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment receiving  notlflcatlon  from  the  Postal 
Service  under  subsection  (a)  may  conduct  a 
hearing  with  respect  to  construction  pro- 
posed by  the  Postal  Service.  Interested  par- 
ties shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  at  such  hearing. 

"(c)  If  any  agency  or  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment receiving  notlflcatlon  from  the  Pos- 
tal Service  under  subsection  (a)  does  not 
hold  a  hearing  under  subsection  (b)  within 
90  days  after  receipt  of  such  notlflcatlon, 
then  the  Postal  Service  shall  conduct  a  hear- 
ing with  respect  to  the  proposed  construc- 
tion of  a  Postal  Service  facility.  Adequate 
advance  notice  of  any  such  hearing  shall  be 
given  to  the  public  in  the  affected  commu- 
nity. The  hearing  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
with  Interested  parties  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views;  and  a  suit- 
able record  of  the  hearing  shall  be  kept. 

"(d)  The  Postal  Service  shall  not  under- 
take construction  of  a  Postal  Service  facil- 
ity before  a  hearing  has  been  conducted  with 
respect  to  such  proposed  construction  imder 
subsection  (b)  or  subsection  (c) .". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
IV  of  chapter  36  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 

"3663.  Construction  of  Postal  Service  facili- 
ties.". 
And  redesignate  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  GUDE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment,  but  involves  an  im- 
portant principle.  The  amendment  sim- 
ply provides  that  a  public  hearing  will  be 
held  before  beginning  work  on  a  proposed 
postal  facility.  It  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  or  State  government  to 
hold  such  a  hearing,  but  if  they  do  not 
act  within  90  days  of  being  notified  of  the 
proposed  facility,  then  the  Postal  Service 
would  have  to  hold  the  hearing. 

This  amendment  does  not  alter  the 
existing  decisionmaking  procedures  for 
proposed  postal  buildings.  The  final  deci- 
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sion  will  still  rest  with  the  Postal  Service, 
subject  to  applicable  Federal,  State,  and 
local  laws.  My  amendment  simply  adds 
the  provision  of  a  public  hearing  in  order 
to  guarantee  citizen  input. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  the  most 
visible  example  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment working  for  the  American  citizen. 
It  Is  because  of  this  "up-front"  image 
that  the  Postal  Service  must  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  local  commu- 
nities. Presently  we  have  a  law  that  re- 
quires the  Postal  Service  to  consult  with 
local  planning  boards  which  provide  in- 
put from  the  local  citizenry  when  plan- 
ning moves  and  new  construction  proj- 
ects. My  experience  suggests  that  alter- 
natives should  be  available  in  order  to 
insure  that  breakdowns  in  the  system  do 
not  occur. 

One  such  breakdown  occurred  last  year 
in  Olney,  Md..  a  community  in  my  dis- 
trict. Existing  guidelines  set  up  to  handle 
the  construction  planning  process  for  the 
Postal  Service  were  not  employed.  Citi- 
zens of  the  area  reacted  indignantly  at 
the  prospect  of  a  new  post  oflBce  being 
placed  in  their  community  without  their 
knowledge  and  input. 

The  residents  of  Olney  pride  them- 
selves on  their  community.  Much  citizen 
effort  has  gone  into  planrdng  and  imple- 
menting a  colonial  architectural  atmos- 
phere. Architectural  design  in  the  colo- 
nial style  was  so  imjxjrtant  that  a  cam- 
paign was  launched  which  included 
persuading  major  store  chains  to  alter 
their  normal  architectural  design  I-'  or- 
der that  it  might  blend  with  the  colonial 
scheme. 

This  incident  is  typical  of  the  all  too 
frequent  failure  of  the  Postal  Service  to 
consult  with  the  community  in  planning 
a  facility  that  will  inevitably  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  that  community.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  so  tie  down 
the  Postal  Service  with  red  tape  that  it 
cannot  make  timely  and  cost-effective 
construction  decisions,  but  I  do  believe 
my  amendment  offers  a  sensible  way  of 
insuring  community  awareness  of  Postal 
Service  plans  and  community  input  into 
those  plans.  Tlie  result  will  be  better 
facilities  and  more  supportive  communi- 
ties. I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  which  is 
the  essence  of  a  bill  I  joined  my  distin- 
guished Maryland  colleague,  Mr.  Gudb. 
in  sponsoring. 

In  my  own  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  Postal  Service.  I  have  encoxmtered 
several  instances  in  which  adequate  ef- 
fort was  not  made  to  alert  citizens  of  the 
affected  communities  as  to  plans  of  the 
Service  to  construct,  or  to  relocate,  postal 
facilities,  or  to  solicit  comments  as  to 
impact  from  public  ofllclals  of  the  serv- 
ice area  of  the  facility. 

Spot  check  inquiries  as  to  the  effects 
on  business  and  Institutional  users  of 
the  mails,  and  on  postal  patrons  in  gen- 
eral, have  provided  inadequate  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  decisions  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  majority  of  patrons, 
cxxr — ^aiTo— Part  rr 


and  on  the  most  cost-effective  basis  for 
the  general  taxpayer. 

Increasingly,  the  Postal  Service  is  lo- 
cating major  facilities  in  suburban  areas 
and  in  relatively  small  communities.  Even 
when  Justified  in  the  effort  to  improve 
handling  of  the  mails,  such  facilities 
should  be  built  only  after  input  from 
State  and  local  ofQcials  and — through 
public  hearings — from  postal  patrons 
whose  service  may  be  changed,  as  well  as 
from  residents  of  the  immediate  area  of 
the  projected  facility. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
At  the  same  time,  however.  I  must  em- 
phasize that  I  have  strong  reservations 
as  to  the  bill  as  a  whole.  It  proposes  a 
major  increase  in  the  "public  service" 
subsidy  of  the  Postal  Service  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  without 
dealing  effectively  with  the  failures  of 
the  Postal  Service  to  conduct  its  fimc- 
tions  in  the  businesslike  manner  for 
which  the  Congress — and  the  taxpayers — 
held  such  high  hopes  with  enactment  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

In  particular,  I  regret  the  failure  to 
address,  in  this  bill,  the  matter  of  en- 
couragement of  competitive  private 
msiil-carrjring  enterprises  through  such 
approaches  as  relaxation  of  the  statutory 
monopoly  of  the  Postal  Service  on  the 
carriage  of  first  class,  or  letter,  mall. 

Private  enterprise,  which  has  demon- 
strated that,  in  many  cases,  it  can  pro- 
vide better  and  more  economical  service 
than  the  Postal  Service  in  the  movement 
of  parcels,  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity it  is  seeking  to  show  what  it  can 
do  with  letters. 

Subsidization  of  some  postal  opera- 
tions may  have  to  be  accepted  indefinite- 
ly, such  as  daily  delivery  to  small  com- 
munities and  rural  areas,  but  the  overall 
postal  deficit  could  be  reduced  signifi- 
cantiy.  I  believe,  through  increased  com- 
petition from  the  private  sector. 

Mrs.  PENWICX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentiewoman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICX.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  have  knowledge 
of  two  places  in  my  district  where  great 
difficulties  have  arisen  simply  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  public  hearing.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  his  amendment. 
Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentiewoman. 
Mr.  (CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
.from  Blaryand  (Mr.  Gudb).  Earlier  in 
the  year  the  gentleman  wrote  to  me.  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Facilities,  Mail,  and  Labor  Management. 
It  was  explained  to  him  at  that  time  that 
we  intended  to  hold  complete  hearings  on 
the  subject 

Mr.  CThalrman.  this  is  not  as  simple  as 
it  appears  to  be.  It  involves  billions  of 
dollars,  and  it  Is  not  a  matter  to  be  voted 
on  without  hearings.  On  that  basis,  I 
regret  that  I  must  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  reason  we  have  not  been  able  to 
hold  hearings  is  because  we  have  been 
so  involved  with  previous  hearings  on 
procuiement  policies  in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, in  which  we  were  able  to  get  major 


changes  in  the  procurement  policies.  And 
then  we  had  hearings  on  the  illegal 
opening  of  the  mall,  which  did  take 
more  time.  It  was  not  our  intention,  but 
because  of  these  hearings  there  was  a 
resignation  of  the  Chief  Postal  Inspector. 
I  can  assure  the  Members  that  our 
hearings  are  thorough  and  effective  and 
they  get  to  the  point.  I  hope  the  gentie- 
man will  allow  us  to  continue  with  the 
open-type  of  hearings  in  order  to  study 
thoroughly,  and  as  thoroughly  as  could 
be  done,  the  facilities  program.  I  do 
think  that  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  interfere  with  our  hearing 
at  this  time.  Until  we  learn  more  about 
it  I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would 
bear  with  us  and  reject  this  amendment. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. I  yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentieman  for 
yielding.  I  recognize  the  Committees 
heavy  workload.  There  would  be  no  legal 
obstruction  to  post  office  activities  as  a 
result  of  these  public  hearings  and  at  the 
same  time  it  would  give  the  citizens  some 
kind  of  input  which  they  are  denied  im- 
der  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  if 
we  are  allowed  to  proceed  in  an  orderly 
way  we  will  have  hearings  the  latter  part 
of  this  year,  certsiinly  no  later  than  the 
first  of  next  year.  And  I  would  hope  that, 
with  the  gentleman's  assistance,  perhaps 
this  might  be  a  recommendation  we 
could  make.  I  would  not  like  to  see  it 
pass  at  this  time,  however,  without  hav- 
ing had  hearings.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  appreciate  the  position  we  take  on 
this  matter. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  Ch&ir  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rousselot). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  in- 
tended earlier  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  siflect  the  fourth -class  mail 
or  parcel  post  subsidies,  but  I  rise  at 
this  time  for  the  matter  of  establishing 
a  record  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  to  clarify  the  intention  •f  para- 
graph 5  which  limits  the  reduction  of 
parcel  post  rates  to  10  percent. 

My  question  is:  Does  this  limitation 
apply  to  the  use  of  the  $920  million  the 
Postal  Service  already  has  through  exist- 
ing law.  plus  the  $1.5  billion  this  amend- 
ment would  supply,  plus  any  additional 
sums  Congress  may  appropriate? 

I  ask  this  because  there  are  many 
Members,  including  myself,  who  believe 
that  parcel  post  should  not  get  any  sub- 
sidy at  all.  I  certainly  would  want  to  be 
sure  that  parcel  post  would  benefit  from 
any  appropriations — present,  proposed, 
or  future — only  to  the  extent  of  10  pw- 
oent  of  its  full  costs. 
I  would  Just  like  to  have  the  assur- 
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ol  the  gentleman  from  Michigftn 
(Mr.  Ford)  that  we  have  not  overlooked 
some  technical  loophole  in  drafting  the 
wording  that  would  permit  the  Postal 
Service  to  use  funds  for  any  greater  sub- 
sidy for  parcel  post. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 

from  Mi«».hlgaT> 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  No.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  change  the  limits  in  any 
way.  At  least  we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  anything  different  from  the  lawyers. 
I  think  the  gentleman's  interpretation 
is  a  reasonable  accurate  summation  of 
what  we  intended  to  do. 

Tbls  is  a  delicate  compromise  between 
conflicting  points  of  view.  We  wanted 
to  maintain  the  present  status  of  the  in- 
dependent parcel  post  carriers  as  well  as 
the  parcel  post  service  without  tnring  to 
advantage  or  disadvantage  anybody  in 
the  competition  of  the  field. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
intention  of  HJl.  8603  was  to  do  exactly 
that. 

However,  I  must  ronind  the  gentle- 
man that  the  adoption  of  the  Alexander 
amendment  puts  this  thing  into  a  dif- 
ferent light,  and  it  is  a  Uttle  bit  difficult 
now  to  be  definitive  as  to  what  actually 
is  going  to  happen.  My  intent  concurs 
with  that  of  the  gentleman's  int^reta- 
tlon,  however. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's original  interpretation  was  to  have 
no  subsidies  for  parcel  post,  but  there 
was  a  compromise. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  The  gentlanan  is  cor- 
rect. There  was  a  compromise  which  was 
acceptable  to  all  concerned  entities.  ITiat 
Is  what  I  hope  will  prevail  in  the  ulti- 
mate bin. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  PEN  WICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gmtlonan  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FEN  WICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  surprised  that  there  is  any  sub- 
sidy at  all  tor  pcuxel  post.  I  was  under 
the  Impression  that  was  against  the 
regulatkms. 

Who  wants  to  subsidize  parcel  post? 
Why  does  the  Postal  Service  want  to  In- 
cur a  cost  when  they  are  struggling  with 
an  enormous  deficit?  Why  do  they  not 
just  leave  pared  post  as  it  Is? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  bringing  up  that 
question.  My  interpretation  of  this, 
which  may  not  concur  with  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hahlbt) 
is  thftt  the  post  ofllce  is  trying  to  make  it 
rou^  on  United  Parcel  Service.  They 
Rwskllae  the  parcel  post  or  4th  class  for 
UAPostal  Service  and  the  United 
Pared  Senrlee  has  to  compete  with  them. 
■o  it  means  a  tough  deal  for  private  en- 
terprise. 


Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  originally 
the  public  service  factor  prevailed  across 
the  board.  I  will  remind  the  gentleman 
that  the  parcel  post  service  embraces  the. 
concept  I  had  in  mind,  and  we  were  in 
support  of  this  provision  and  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  very  fair  provision. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  I  am 
asking  is  this:  Why  does  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice want  to  incur  a  still  greater  deficit? 
Why  do  they  not  handle  parcel  post  at 
cost? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Unfortunately,  until 
very  recently  there  were  a  number  of 
service  areas  in  the  country  that  the 
private  sector  was  not  serving. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  wholehearted 
support  for  Congressman  Alexander's 
amendment  to  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tiMi  Act  Amendments.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  not  accept  any  weakened 
version  of  this  important  provision. 

I  beUeve  the  proposed  30  percent  in- 
crease in  first  class  rates  is  stretching 
our  citizen's  patience  with  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  the  absolute  limits.  Since  the 
Service  came  into  existence  in  1971,  it 
has  provided  the  American  people  with 
constant  Increases  in  rates  coupled  with 
a  deterioration  of  services.  Recognizing 
that  something  must  be  done  to  stop  this 
trend,  the  House,  by  a  resounding  vote 
of  267  to  123,  earlier  adopted  the  Alex- 
ander amendment  to  this  bill.  This 
amendment  simply  requires  the  Postal 
Service  to  come  to  Congress  each  year 
for  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
its  total  budget  and  provides  for  deposit 
of  all  postal  revenues  in  the  general 
treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  expectations  of  the  1970  re- 
organization act  have  not  been  met. 
Service  has  not  improved,  the  postal  def- 
icit has  doubled  and  so,  nearly,  has  the 
cost  of  mailing  a  first  class  letter. 

This  amendment  has  the  effect  of  re- 
storing some  accountability  of  the 
Postal  Service  to  the  people  through 
their  elected  Representatives  in  Congress. 
The  Postal  Service  will  have  to  come  be- 
fore Congress,  present  its  budget  and 
justify  it.  the  same  as  other  Gtovemment 
agencies.  Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  Postal  Service's 
mangement  techniques  and  insure  that 
the  taxpayers  are  getting  their  money's 
worth. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  not 
abandon  our  previous  position  on  the 
Alexander  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  imder  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Flowers.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 


bill  (H.R.  8603)  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  organi- 
zational and  financial  matters  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  726.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole?  If 
not.  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BT  MR. 
OERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  moves  to  recommit  the  bUl, 
H.R.  8603,  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service  with  Instructions  that  said 
committee  shall  promptly  hold  appropriate 
hearings  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  his  motion? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  motion  to  recommit  is  normal  ex- 
cept that  it  does  require  that  the  com- 
mittee hold  appropriate  hearings. 

That  suggestion  has  been  made  by 
many  Members  on  the  fioor,  and  taking 
this  into  account  I  accordingly  offer  my 
motion  to  recommit  I  would  move  in 
committee  to  at  once  report  a  bill,  which 
would  limit  the  first-class  rate  increase 
to  20  percent — or  this  really  means  a 
limit  on  first  class  of  12  cents  an  ounce. 
If  we  and  the  Senate  move  fast,  we  can 
head  off  the  December  28  rate  increase. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  recom- 
mittal motion. 

I  Just  want  to  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  that  the 
committee  had  conducted  19  months  of 
extensive  hearings,  and  I  do  not  see  what 
good  could  come  out  of  a  continuation 
of  the  hearings. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
recommittal  motion  and  urge  Its 
rejection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
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Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  129,  nays  250, 
not  voting  54,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Bafalls 

Bauciu 

Baiunan 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Blouin 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Butler 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Downing,  Va. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

Pen  wick 

Plndley 

Plynt 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Oialmo 

Oilman 

Ooodllng 

Oradlson 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Badlllo 
Baldus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BurllBon,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 


[Roll  No.  651] 

Y£AS — 129 

Grassley 
Hagedom 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Hastings 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hicks 
HUlis 
Holland 
Holt 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchiim 
Kindness 
Krebs 

Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lent 
Litton 
Lott 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Madlgan 
Magulre 
Mann 
Mathls 
Michel 
Mikva 
MUler,  Ohio 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 

NAYS— 250 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Casey 

Chisbolm 

Clay 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Conte 

Corman 

ComeU 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 

Daniel  son 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

duPont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bilherg 

English 

Evana,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 


Mosher 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Neal 
O'Brien 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pettis 
Pressler 
Qule 
Regula 
Risenhoover 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
Russo 
Satterfleld 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Sharp 
Shrlver 
ShuBter 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton. 

J.  WUUam 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thone 
Treen 
Waggonner 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wydler 
Young,  Fla. 


Evins,  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Pish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Plorio 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Gude 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays.  Ohio 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
HeUtoskl 
Henderson 


Hightower 

Mollohan 

Ryan 

Holtzman 

Montgomery 

St  Germain 

Howard 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Santlnl 

Howe 

Morgan 

Sarasln 

Hubbard 

Mottl 

Sarbanea 

Hungate 

Murphy,  m. 

Scbeuer 

Ichord 

Murtha 

Seiberllng 

Jenrette 

Natcher 

Shipley 

Johnson,  Calll 

.  Nedzl 

Simon 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Nichols 

Sjjellman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Nix 

Staggers 

Jones,  N.C. 

Nolan 

Stanton, 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Nowak 

James  V. 

Jordan 

Oberstar 

Steelman 

Karth 

Obey 

Stephens 

Kastenmeler 

O'Hara 

Stokes 

Kazen 

O-NeUl 

Stratton 

Keys 

Ottlnger 

Stuckey 

Koch 

Patman,  Tex. 

Studds 

Krueger 

Patten,  N.J. 

Sullivan 

LaFalce 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Symington 

Lehman 

Pepper 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Levltas 

Perkins 

Thompson 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Pickle 

Thornton 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Pike 

Traxler 

Long,  La. 

Poage 

Tsongas 

Long,  Md. 

Preyer 

CUman 

McCormack 

Price 

Van  Deerlin 

McDade 

Prltchard 

Vander  Veen 

McFall 

QuUlen 

Vanik 

McHugh 

RaUsback 

Vigorito 

McKay 

RandaU 

Walsh 

McKlnney 

Rangel 

Wampler 

Macdonald 

Rees 

Waxman 

Mahon 

Reuss 

Weaver 

Matsunaga 

Richmond 

Whalen 

MazzoU 

Riegle 

White 

Meeds 

Rinaldo 

Wilson,  Bob 

Melcher 

Roberts 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Meyner 

Rodino 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Mezvlnsky 

Roe 

Wolff 

MUford 

Rogers 

Wright 

MUler,  Calif. 

Roncalio 

Yates 

Mills 

Rooney 

Yatron 

Mineta 

Rose 

Young,  Alaska 

Minlah 

Rosenthal 

Young,  Tex. 

MltcbeU,  Md. 

Rostenkowski 

Zablockl 

Moakley 

Roush 

Zeferettl 

Moffett 

Roybal 

NOT  VOTINO— 64 

Abzug 

Fary 

Passman 

Anderson,  m. 

Forsytbe 

Peyser 

Annunzio 

Fraser 

Rhodes 

Ashbrook 

Gold  water 

Runnels 

Barrett 

Green 

Ruppe 

B«U 

Guyer 

Schneebell 

Breaux 

Hubert 

Rikes 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hlnshaw 

Sisk 

Burke,  Fla. 

Horton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Burton,  Phillip  Landnim 

Solarz 

ChappeU 

Leggett 

Stark 

Clausen, 

Lujan 

Steiger,  WU. 

DonH. 

Madden 

Teague 

Cleveland 

Martin 

Udall 

Conyers 

Metcalfe 

Vander  Jagt 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Mink 

Wylle 

Erlenborn 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Young,  Oa. 

Bsch 

Moss 

Eshleman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Slkee  for,  with  Mr.  Annunzio  against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels 
against. 

Mr.  Breaux  for,  with  Ms.  Abzug  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  tor,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 

Mr.  ChappeU  for,  with  Mr.  H6bert  against. 

Mr.  Runnels  for,  with  Mr.  PhUUp  Burton 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Slsk. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  with  Mr.  C^onyers. 

Mr.  Wylle  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Ruppe  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Bell  with  Mr.  stark. 

Mr.  Each  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Forsythe  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Eshleman  vrith  Mr.  SoUrs. 


Mr.  (Dleveland  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Goldwater  with  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Guyer  with  Mr.  LuJan. 
Mr.  Horton  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Schneebell  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa. 

Messrs.  TALCOTT,  KREBS,  DER- 
WINSKI and  ASHLEY  changed  their 
vote  from  "nay''  to  "yea". 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  267,  nays  113, 
not  voting  53,  as  follows: 


Koch 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,Md. 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

MUler.  Calif. 

MllU 

Mineta 

Mlnlsb 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NelU 

Ottlnger 

Patman.  Tex. 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattlaon.  N.T. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
RandaU 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Bsuaa 
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YEAS— 267 

Abdnor 

Edgar 

Addabbo 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Alexander 

EUberg 

Ambro 

English 

Anderson, 

Evans,  Colo. 

Calif. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Andrews, 

Fascell 

N.  Dak. 

Findley 

Aspln 

Pish 

AuColn 

Fisher 

Badlllo 

Fithian 

Bafalls 

Flood 

Baldus 

Florio 

Beard,  R.I. 

Flowers 

Bennett 

Foley 

Bergland 

Ford,  Mich. 

BevUl 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Blaggi 

Fountain 

Blester 

Frey 

Bingham 

Fuqua 

Blanchard 

Gaydos 

Blouin 

Gibbons 

Boggs 

GUman 

Boland 

Ginn 

Boiling 

Gonzalez 

Bonker 

Goodling 

Bowen 

Gude 

Brademas 

Haley 

Breckinridge 

Hall 

Brlnkley 

HamUton 

Brodhead 

Hammer- 

Brooks 

schmidt 

Broomfleld 

Hanley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Harkin 

Buchanan 

Harrington 

Burke.  Calif. 

Harris 

Burke,  Mass. 

Harsha 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Hastings 

Butler 

Hawkins 

Carney 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Carr 

Hays,  Ohio 

Carter 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Cederberg 

Hefner 

Chlsholm 

Heinz 

Clay 

Helstoskl 

Cohen 

Henderson 

CoUlns.  m. 

Hightower 

Conte 

HUlU 

Corman 

HoUand 

Cornell 

HoltTsnan 

Coiighlln 

Howard 

D'Amours 

Howe 

Danlelson 

Hubbard 

DavU 

Hungate 

de  la  Garza 

Ichord 

Delaney 

Jenrette 

Delhuns 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Dent 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Dlggs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Dlngdl 

Jones,  Ala. 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Downing,  Va. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Drinan 

Jordan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Karth 

Duncan,  Tenn 

E^astenmeler 

duPont 

Kazen 

Bariy 

Keys 

Eckhardt 

fflnrtnMi 
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Blecle 
BtiuJdo 
Rlim  hoover 


Bodlno 
Boe 


Bonealio 
Booncy 


BOMntlial 

RoM«nkowBkl 

Booih 

RojtMl 

Byaa 

StOennain 

S>rm«ln 

awlMnes 

8elMu«r 

Selberllng 

Shipley 


Vuiik 

Vlgorlto 

W«Uh 

Wampler 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Wbalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilaon,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Tates 

Tatron 

Voting.  Alaska 

Toung,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Shriver 

Simon 

SpeUman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Taylor.  W.O. 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
VanDeerlin 
Vander  Veen 

NATS— 113 

Hagedom  Mottl 

Hannaford  Myers.  Ind. 

Hansen  Myers.  Pa. 
Hechler,  W.  Va.  Neal 

Hicks  Pettis 

HOlt  Poage 

Hughes  Pressler 

Hutchinson  Quie 

Brown,  Mich.      Hyde  Robinson 

Broyhlll  Jacobs  Rousselot 

Burgener  Jarman  Runnels 

Burleaon.  Tex.    Jeffords  Russo 

Burton,  John     Jones,  Okla.  a^w^ni 

Bynm  Kasten  Satterfldd 

^•ey  KeUy  -    Schroeder 

Claney  Kemp  Schulze 

Clawaon,  Del      Ketchiun  Sebelius 

Cochran  Kreba  Sharp 

OoUlaa.  Tex.       Lagomarsino      Shuster 

Oonable  Latta  Skubita 

Oonlan  Levitas  Slack 

Cotter  Lott  Smith.  Nebr. 

Crane  McCloakey  Snyder 

Daniel.  Dan        McOoUister  Spence 

Daniti.  B.  W.     McDonald  steed 

Dwrtf*  McXwen  Steelman 

Dwwlnakl  Maguire  Steiger.  Ariz. 

Devine  Mahon  Stuckey 

Dickinson  Mann  Symms 

Dodd  MathU  Talcott 

■dwards,  Ala.     Michel  Taylor.  Mo 

Bmery  Mlkva  Tbone 

Fenwick  MUford  Treen 

JJ^t  Miller,  Ohio  Waggonner 

Prenael  Montgomery  Whltten 

Oiatoo  ifoore  Wiggins 

Oradlaon  Moorhead,  Wirth 

Orassley  oalif.  Toung,  Fla. 

NOT  VOTING— 63 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Baueus 

Bauman 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bedeu 


Abaug 

Anderson,  ni. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Barrett 
BaU 
Breaux 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton.  Phillip 
ChamMll 
Clauaen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Conyers 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Krlenbom 
Bsch 


Eshleman 

Fary 

Pofsylhe 

Praser 

Ooldwater 

Oreen 

Ouyer 

Hubert 

Hinshaw 

Horton 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lujan 

Madden 

Martin 

Metcalfe 

Mink 

MitcheU,  M.T. 


Moss 

Murphy.  N.T, 

Passman 

Peyser 

Rhodes 

Ruppe 

Schneebell 

Bikes 

Bisk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solan 

Stark 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Teague 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Wylie 

Toung,  Oa. 

the  following 


The  Cleiic  announced 
pain: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  <u<nnnrto  for.  with  Mr.  Slkes  against 
Ms.  Aocug  for,  with  Mr.  Breaux  against 
Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  DanleU  for,  with  Mr.  Pass- 
man against. 
Mr.    HUMhaw    for,    with    Mr.    Landrum 

against.  — uorum 

Mr.  Foraythe  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against 
Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  ChappeU  against' 
Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Ouyer  against 
Mr.  Oreen  for,  with  Ut.  BtaA  against 
Ut.  Murphy  of  New  Tort  for,  with  Mr. 

Wjrlle  against. 
Mr.  Sotara  for.  with  Mr.  LuJan  against 
Mr.  Slak  for.  with  Mr.  Ekhleman  against 
Mr.  B«bert  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 

■gauMt. 
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Until  further  notice: 


Phinip  Biu'ton  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Conyers  with  Mr.  Pary. 

Leggett  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Praser  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Don  H.  Clausen  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Moss  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols. 

Esch  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

.  Mink  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Martin  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

lifitoheU  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Gold- 

Steiger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Rui^>e. 

UdaU  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Toung  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Vander 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

water 

{Mr. 

{Mr. 

Mr. 
Jagt. 

J  Messrs.  COTTER,  LEVITAS,  JOHN  L 
BtJRTON,  RUSSO,  and  DODD  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

j  So  the  tdll  was  passed. 

I  The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OROiSG  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
ES  IN  SECTION  NUMBERS, 
CROSS-REFERENCES,  AND  OTHER 
TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OF  H.R.  8603 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Clerk,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  (H.R.  8603)  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  such 
changes  in  section  numbers,  cross  refer- 
ences, and  other  technical  and  conform- 
ing corrections  tis  may  be  required  to 
reflect  the  actions  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

iMr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include' 
extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill  H.R.  8603 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REVISIONS  TO  DRAFT  LEGISLATION 
TO  AUTHORIZE  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS  FOR  1976  AND 
1977.  AND  FOR  TRANSITION 
PERIOD,  JULY  1.  1976,  THROUGH 
BEPnsMBER  30,  1976— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO 
94-290) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
Ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  sent  to  the  Congress  on  May  15  draft 


legislation  to  authorize  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  for  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977,  and  for  the  transition  period  July  1 
1976.  through  September  30,  1976.  At 
that  time,  because  of  uncertainties 
caused  by  changing  events,  particularly 
In  the  Middle  East  and  Indochina,  I  was 
unable  to  propose  specific  amounts  for 
security  assistance  programs.  I  said  I 
would  return  to  the  Congress  with  spe- 
cific proposals  for  these  programs  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  review  of  security  assistance  pro- 
grams now  hsis  been  completed  and  my 
revisions  to  the  draft  legislation  are  be- 
ing transmitted  today.  My  initial  legisla- 
tive proposal  was  printed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  House  Document 
No.  94-158  and  was  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  as  S.  1816.  The  revisions  trans- 
mitted with  this  message  will  supersede 
sections  10,  11,  12,  15,  16,  17  and  18  of 
that  proposal. 

The  world  is  different  and  far  more 
complex  than  the  world  we  knew  In  the 
1950's.  So  are  the  problems  confronting 
it.  However,  the  U.S.  Government 
still  has  a  primary  responsibility  to 
take  the  lead  in  creating  conditions 
which  will  Insure  Justice,  international 
cooperation  -  nd  enduring  peace.  The 
program  of  security  assistance  I  am 
transmitting  today  will  contribute  signif- 
icantly toward  meeting  this  responslbil- 
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PKACX   IN  THX   MIDDLE   EAST 


Nothing  so  imderscores  how  essential 
the  American  peacekeeping  role  is  than 
our  current  efforts  in  the  Middle  East 
Since  the  October  1973  War,  our  Mid- 
dle East  policy  has  been  based  on  the 
following  three  principles. 
—First,  a  firm  resolution  to  work  for 
a  Just  and  lasting  settlement  of  the 
I         Arab-Israeli  confilct  taking  into  ac- 
count the  legitimate  Interests  of  all 
states  and  peoples  In  the  area,  in- 
cluding the  Palestinians. 
— Second,  a  commitment  to  the  Im- 
provement of  our  relations  with  all 
the  states  of  the  Middle  East  on  a 
bilateral    basis,    maintaining    our 
support  for  Israel's  security  while 
strengthening  our  relations  with  the 
Arab  countries. 
— Third,     continued     dedication     to 
avoiding  great  power  confrontation 
in  the  liiiddle  East. 
The  October  1973  War  was  the  fourth, 
and  most  devastating,  round  of  hostili- 
ties between  Arab  and  Israeli  forces. 
Moreover,  the  Impact  of  this  last  col- 
lision between  opposing  forces  was  not 
confined  to  the  Middle  East.  The  spectre 
of   armed   confrontation   between   the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  hung 
over  the  crisis.  Disruption  of  the  econ- 
omies of  Western  Europe,  Japan  and 
other  nations   was   an   important  by- 
product of  the  confilct.  In  addition  the 
likelihood  existed  that  the  period  Im- 
mediately   after    October    1973    would 
merely  represent  a  pause  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  roimds  of  conflict. 

The  quest  for  peace  In  the  area  was 
of  the  hlibest  priority.  Our  most  Im- 
mediate objective  was  to  encourage  the 
disengagement  of  the  contending  mlll- 
taiy  forces.  Disengagement  was  accom- 
plished in  1974.  TUs  year,  we  dedicated 


ourselves  to  the  goal  of  withdrawal  In 
the  Sinai — and  an  agreement  was  nego- 
tiated as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger.  We  believe 
that  the  step-by-step  approach  to  nego- 
tiations offers  the  best  prospects  for  es- 
tablishing an  enduring  peace  In  the 
region.  We  expect  to  proceed  on  an  in- 
cremental basis  to  the  next  stage  of  ne- 
gotiation within  the  near  future. 

I  believe  the  hope  for  a  lasting  solu- 
tion to  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  is 
stronger  today  than  at  any  time  in  the 
previous  quarter  century.  A  new  era  also 
is  opening  in  our  relations  with  Arabs 
and  Israelis.  This  security  assistance 
program  will  give  substance  to  these  new 
relationships  and  help  preserve  the  mo- 
mentum toward  peace. 

My  proposals  have  three  basic  pur- 
poses: 
—First,  to  provide  Israel  with  the  as- 
sistance needed  to  maintain  security 
and  to  persevere  in  the  negotiating 
process. 
— Second,  to  give  tangible  expression 
to  our  new  and  fruitful  relations 
with  the  Arab  nations  most  directly 
involved   and   to   encourage   those 
which  are  seriously  prepared  to  work 
for  peace. 
— Third,   to  encourage   the  peaceful 
develoianent  of  the  area,  thereby 
reducing  the  incentives  to  violence 
and  conflict. 
The  Security  Assistance  Program  I  am 
transmitting    to    Congress    is    heavily 
weighted    with    requirements    to    sus- 
tain the  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Fully 
70  percent  of  the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1976  is  to  be  concentrated  in  this  region. 
It  proposes: 

—For  Israel,  $740  million  in  security 
supporting  assistance  and  $1,500 
million  in  military  credits.  Israel's 
ability  to  defend  herself  and  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  burdens  of  her 
defense  reduces  the  prospect  of  new 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 
—For  Egypt.  $750  million  in  support- 
ing assistance.  Egypt  has  made  the 
bold  decision  to  move  from  confron- 
tation to  negotiation  as  a  means  of 
resolving  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute. 
Its  leaders  also  must  cope  with  seri- 
ous economic  problems  whose  reso- 
lution the  United  States  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assist 
—For  Jordan,  $100  million  in  military 
assistance  grants,  $78  million  in  se- 
curity supporting  assistance,  and 
$75  million  in  military  credit  sales. 
This  assistance  will  strengthen 
Jordan's  ability  to  hold  to  the  course 
of  moderation  it  has  consistently 
followed. 
-For  Syria,  $90  million  in  security 
supporting  assistance.  This  assist- 
ance will  enable  our  development 
cooperation  with  Syria  to  go  for- 
ward, furthering  our  efforts  to  re- 
establish more  normal  bilateral  rela- 
tions. 
— In  addition,  I  am  recommending  a 
SpeclEd  Requirements  Fund  this  fls- 
cal  year  of  $50  million.  The  fimd  is 
to  be  used  to  reinforce  the  peace 
process  in  the  area  and.  in  particu- 
lar, to  defray  the  costs  of  stationing 


American  civilian  technicians  in  the 

Sinai  area. 
All  of  this  aid  will  contribute  to  the 
confidence  that  Middle  Eastern  nations 
must  have  in  the  United  States  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  momentum  toward 
peace. 

EAST    ASIA 

The  collapse  of  friendly  governments 
in  Indochina  has  necessitated  a  thorough 
review  of  the  situation  and  of  our  policies 
and  objectives  throughout  East  Asia.  The 
program  I  am  proposing  therefore  recog- 
nizes the  new  realities  as  well  as  our 
enduring  responsibilities  as  a  leading 
participant  in  the  affairs  of  the  Asia 
Pacific  region.  For  the  first  time,  military 
sales  credits  exceed  grants  in  our  pro- 
posals for  security  assistance  to  Asian 
countries.  These  proposals  include  For- 
eign Military  Sales  credits  in  the  amount 
of  $80  million  for  the  Republic  of  China, 
$126  million  for  Korea,  and  $37  million 
for  Thailand,  with  smaller  but  no  less 
significant  amoimts  for  Indonesia,  Ma- 
laysia, and  the  Philippines.  Grant  assist- 
ance programs  include  $19  million  for 
Indonesia,  $74  million  for  Korea,  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  Philippines,  and  $28  million 
for  Thailand.  This  funding  pattern  re- 
flects the  improved  economic  circum- 
stances of  several  of  our  allies,  their  de- 
creasing dependence  on  grant  aid,  and 
a  greater  ability  to  pay  for  defense  pur-, 
chases  on  a  deferred  basis. 

ET7ROPE 

The  program  that  I  am  proposing  for 
Europe  Is  focussed  primarily  on  two 
countries  with  whom  the  United  States 
shares  extraordinary  mutual  defense  in- 
terests: Greece  and  Turkey.  For  Greece, 
I  am  proposing  more  than  $50  million 
in  MAP  and  $110  million  in  FMS  credits. 
Over  the  same  period,  Turkey  would  re- 
ceive $75  million  in  MAP  and  $130  million 
in  FMS  credits.  These  amounts  take  into 
consideration  urgent  needs  for  defense 
articles  and  services  on  the  part  of  these 
two  Important  NATO  allleB.  Implemen- 
tation of  the  respective  programs  would 
allow  the  United  States  to  resume  its 
traditional  cooperative  role  following 
the  unfortunate  disruptions  occasioned 
by  the  Cyprus  crisis.  In  this  traditional 
role,  the  United  States  can  work  more 
effectively  to  alleviate  regional  tensions 
and  rectify  recent  misunderstandings 
which  have  had  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
interests  of  all  our  European  allies. 

AFRICA    AND   LATIN    AMERICA 

In  these  two  geographic  areas  where 
there  were  widespread  special  develop- 
ment problems,  I  am  proposing  security 
assistance  programs  with  emphasis  on 
training  as  a  common  denominator. 
While  the  training  programs  are  not  in- 
dividually costly,  the  fact  that  they  are 
distributed  among  many  countries  should 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
regional  relations  well  beyond  the  mili- 
tary sector.  The  only  significant  MAP 
proposal  in  either  area  involves  a  $12 
million  program  for  Ethiopia,  where  we 
have  been  committed  to  an  armed  forces 
modernization  program  of  reasonable  di- 
mensions. No  other  grant  aid  fimds  are 
envisioned  elsewhere  in  Africa.  MAP  pro- 
posals  throughout  Latin  America  are 


confined  to  small  sums,  mainly  for  vehi- 
cles, communications  equipment  and 
spare  parts.  FlidS  credits  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  proposed  In  amounts  commen- 
surate with  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
recipients'  armed  forces,  their  repay- 
ment ability  and  overall  development 
needs.  In  Africa,  the  only  significant  FMS 
credit  proposals  are  $10  million  for 
Ethiopia  and  $19  million  for  Zaire. 

SECtrRITT   SUPPORTING   ASSISTANCE 

Aside  from  the  special  programs  for 
the  Middle  East  states  wlilch  I  have 
de6<;rlbed  previously,  my  proposals  for 
security  supporting  assistance  include 
$35  million  for  Cyprus,  including  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  United  Nations  Forces  there. 
$55  million  for  Portugal,  $65  million  for 
Greece,  and  $23  million  for  Zaire.  Other 
small  programs  and  administrative  ex- 
penses will  total  $33  miUlon.  In  all 
Instances,  these  programs  reflect  en- 
lightened self-interest  for  the  United 
States  and  a  carefully  documented  need. 

CONCLUSION 

While  the  extraordinary  recent  de- 
velopments in  Indochina  and  the  Middle 
East  have  necessitated  a  re-examination 
of  our  policies  and  changes  in  the  focus 
of  our  security  assistance  programs, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bilateral  and 
multilateral  cooperation  in  the  defense 
sector  remains  a  vital  and  necessary 
component  of  American  foreign  policy. 
The  proposals  that  I  am  now  able  to 
make  sifter  this  reappraisal  are  addressed 
specifically  to  a  new  global  situation  and 
to  the  extraordinary  challenges  and 
opportunities  confronting  us  in  the  inter- 
national sphere.  Just  as  it  would  be  a 
grievous  mistake  to  base  our  current  and 
future  security  assistance  programs 
on  the  precepts  of  the  past,  it  would  be 
an  even  greater  error  to  ignore  our  en- 
during responsibilities  as  a  major  world 
power  by  failing  to  exploit  these  oppor- 
tunities. After  twenty-five  years  of 
seemingly  irreconcilable  differences,  two 
parties  to  the  Middle  East  dispute  at  last 
have  taken  a  decisive  stride  toward 
settling  their  differences,  in  joint  reliance 
on  our  good  oflSces  and  continuing  sup- 
port. In  the  strategic  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, two  of  our  long-standing  NATO 
aUles  look  to  us  for  a  tangible  sign  of 
renewed  support  and  traditional  friend- 
ship. In  East  Asia,  friends  and  allies  are 
anxiously  awaiting  evidence  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  maintain  its 
stabilizing  role  in  Pacific  affairs. 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  the  progress 
made  by  the  Congress  on  H.R.  9005,  the 
International  Development  and  Pood 
Assistance  Act  of  1975,  which  author- 
izes iimds  for  our  development  and  dis- 
aster assistance  programs.  Although  we 
have  minor  differences  with  the  Con- 
gress on  the  formulation  of  this  legls- 
latioprJ  expect  these  to  be  resolved  in 
the  legislative  process.  The  244-155  vote 
in  the  House  clearly  indicates  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
Jointly  endorse  the  current  reorientation 
of  our  bilateral  devel(H>ment  assistance 
program  focusing  on  basic  human  prob- 
lems in  the  poor  coimtries. 

We  must  reaffirm  our  hiuianitarlan 
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commitment  to  some  800  million  people 
In  the  Third  and  Fourth  World,  who  live 
In  poverty,  facing  the  dally  reality  of 
htmger  and  malnutrition  without  access 
to  adequate  health  and  education  serv- 
ices and  with  limited  productive  em- 
ployment. Improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  one-thliti  of  mankind  living  In  Con- 
ditions of  despair  has  become  a  imlversal 
political  demand,  a  technical  possibility, 
and  a  moral  Imperative. 

Our  foreign  assistance  programs,  both 
development  and  security,  are  essential 
for  achieving  world  peace  and  for  sup- 
porting an  expanding  international  econ- 
omy which  benefits  all  nations.  Our  na- 
tional security  and  economic  well-being 
In  a  world  more  interdependent  than 
ever  before  In  the  history  of  mankind 
warrant  the  fullest  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Congress  for  our  for- 
eign assistance  programs. 

In  regard  to  the  Impact  of  these  pro- 
posals on  overall  federal  budget  levels, 
I  fuUy  recognize  the  proposed  amounts 
are  substantial.  I  should  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  total  fiscal  year  1976  expendi- 
tures for  all  types  of  foreign  aid  includ- 
ing economic  and  military  will  still  be 
roughly  ten  percent  below  the  amoimts 
originally  contained  in  my  January 
budget  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
request  for  Indochina  funding. 

I  am  confident  the  Congress  shares 
my  desire  to  see  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  manifest  to  all  nations  its  de- 
termination to  play  a  role  in  the  search 
for  a  more  secure  international  environ- 
ment which  is  worthy  of  Its  greatness  as 
a  nation. 

Okf^ald  R.  Foro. 

Th«  White  Hottse.  October  30, 1975. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AORICDLTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  SUNDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER 2,  1975,  TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON 
CERTAIN  BILLS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  may  have  imtil 
midnight.  Sunday,  November  2,  1975,  to 
file  reiwrts  on — 

HJl.  7863,  as  amended.  Farm  Credit 
Administration  officials  salary  adjust- 
ment; 

HJEl.  7862,  as  amended,  farm  credit 
voting  media; 

S.  1617,  as  amended.  Agricultural  pest 
control; 

S.  1649,  as  amended,  gifts  of  property 
to  the  National  Arboretum ; 

HJl.  10073,  rabbit  meat  inspection; 

H.R.  2343,  George  W.  Andrews  For- 
estry Science  Laboratory; 

HJl.  10027,  as  amended,  reimburse 
cooperators  for  work  performed  which 
benefits  Forest  Service  programs;  and 

HJt.  10339,  as  amended.  Farmer  to 
Oonsmner  Direct  Marketing  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl«nan  from  Wash- 
IngUm? 

niere  was  no  objection. 


sin.  on  October  27,  1975.  I  was  absent 
from  the  House  on  October  28  and  29. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
in  the  foUowing  fashion: 

RollcaU  No.  642— H.R.  6227:  f^eral 
employees'  representation,  "nay." 

Rollcall  No.  643— H.R.  8835:  Truth 
in  leasing,  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  644— S.  2195:  Center  for 
Productivity,  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  646 — House  Resolution 
828,  rule  on  the  bill,  and  H.R.  10049: 
Debt  ceiling  increase,  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  647— H.R.  10049:  Debt 
ceiling  increase,  "nay." 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  POLICY,  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGICAL ADVICE  AND  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  AND 
FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  follow- 
ing privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  837. 
Rept.  No.  94-605),  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H.  Res.  837 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
2(1)  (6)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  10230)  to  establish  a  science 
and  technology  policy  for  the  United  States, 
to  provide  for  scientific  and  technological 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  President,  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  survey  of  ways  and 
means  for  Improving  the  Federal  effort  In 
scientific  research  and  Information  handling, 
and  In  the  use  thereof,  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranldng  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  rec<Hnmlt. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  8ARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  death  of  my  father.  Joseph  Sara- 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  836, 
Rept.  No.  94-604),  which  was  referred 
to  tiie  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H.  Res.  836 
Besolved,  That  upon  the  adc^tlon  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
6346)  to  make  permanent  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  title  V  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 


ute rule.  It  shall  be  In  cvder  to  consider  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  now  printed  in  the  bill  be- 
ginning on  page  2,  line  1  through  page  8, 
line  6,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
olaxise  5,  Rule  XXI.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  tidopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


THE  DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1975— PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
H.R.  10024  TO  EXTEND  AUTHOR- 
ITY FOR  FLEXIBLE  REGULA- 
TION OF  INTEREST  RATES  ON 
DEPOSITS  AND  SHARE  ACCOUNTS 
IN  DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS, 
TO  EXTEND  NATIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  ELECTRONIC  FUND 
TRANSFERS,  AND  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLO- 
SURE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  827  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  827 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
10024)  to  extend  the  authority  for  the  flexible 
regxUation  of  interest  rates  on  deposits  and 
share  accounts  in  depository  Institutions,  to 
extend  the  National  Commission  on  Elec- 
tronic Fund  Transfers,  and  to  provide  for 
home  mortgage  disclostire.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing, the  bill  shaU  be  read  for  amendment  \m- 
der  the  five-minute  rule  by  titles  instead  of 
by  sections  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rtse  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  mi- 
nority side  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson) 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  827 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  providing  that  HJl.  10024 
be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  Instead 
of  by  sections. 

The  depository  institutions  amend- 
ments of  1975  contains  three  major  sec- 
tions. Title  I  of  the  bill  extends  for  2 
years  the  authority  imder  regulation  Q 
of  financial  regulatory  agencies  to  set  in- 
terest rate  ceilings.  ITie  current  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  statutory  dUTerential 
between  commercial  banks  and  thrift 
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institutions  shall  be  maintained  during 
this  2-yeaf  period,  unless  regulatory 
agencies  find  a  competitive  disadvantage 
in  a  particular  geographic  area  or  by  a 
category  of  account.  Title  I  also  allows 
negotiable  orders  of  withdrawal — 
NOW — accounts  to  be  offered  nationwide 
at  uniform  rates  with  a  special  reserve 
requirement. 

Title  n  extends  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Electronic  Fimd  Transfers  for  2 
years,  since  the  members  were  not  named 
until  October  6  of  this  year  and  the  Com- 
mission was  originally  created  in  1974. 
The  Commission  was  set  up  to  look  into 
the  problems  and  policy  questions  related 
to  electronic  banlcint.  A  special  report 
will  be  submitted  to  the  committees  of 
jurisdiction  within  6  months  of  enact- 
ment, noting  the  impact  of  electronic 
fund  transfer  systems,  a  summary  of  all 
lower  and  appellate  court  decisions  re- 
lating to  them  and  the  need  for  further 
legislation  in  this  area.  The  Commission 
must  also  issue  a  final  report  and  recom- 
mendations within  the  2-year  period. 
-  Title  ni  of  the  bill  establishes  a  system 
for  home  mortgage  disclosure.  Depository 
Institutions  with  a  home  or  branch  office 
within  a  standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area  must  disclose  the  number  and 
total  dollar  amount  of  mortgage  loans 
they  make  available  to  that  area.  The 
itemized  information  must  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  public  for  inspection  at  the 
home  office  or  at  least  one  of  the  branch 
offices  of  the  depository  institution. 

Title  rn  also  requires  HUD  to  collect 
the  disclosed  information  and  furnish  it 
to  public  officials  and  congressional  com- 
mittees interested  in  patterns  of  mort- 
gage investment.  The  home  mortgage 
disclosure  section  is  intended  to  correct 
the  practice  of  lenders  who  "redline" 
certain  areas  within  a  city  refusing  to 
make  mortgage  loans  to  qualified  appli- 
cants, thus  contributing  to  the  decline  of 
those  geographic  areas. 

More  comprehensive  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  Nation's  financial  institu- 
tions are  being  studied  by  the  House 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee. This  legislation  is  a  necessary 
interim  step  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
FINE  study,  that  is  the  "financial  insti- 
tutions and  the  Nation's  economy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  827  in  order  that  H.R. 
10024  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Clawson)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

(After  yielding  2  minutes  or  whatever 
to  whomever  you  want.) 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson). 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  827 
provides  for  1  hour  of  equally  divided 
general  debate  on  H.R.  10024,  Depository 
Institutions  Amendments  of  1975.  Ger- 
mane amendments  may  be  offered  under 


the  5-minute  rule.  The  bill  shall  be  read 
by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  There  are 
no  waivers  of  points  of  order. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10024  is  to  extend 
the  authority  for  fiexible  regulation  of 
interest  rates  on  deposits  and  share  ac- 
counts in  depository  institutions,  to  ex- 
tend the  National  Commission  on  Elec- 
tric Fund  Transfers,  and  to  provide  for 
home  mortgage  disclosure. 

Title  I,  extends,  until  December  31, 
1977,  the  authority  of  financial  regula- 
tory agencies  to  establish,  imder  regula- 
tion Q,  interest  rate  ceilings  that  may  be 
paid  by  banlcs  on  time  and  saving  de- 
posits and  by  building  and  loan,  savings 
and  loan,  homestead  associations  and  co- 
operative banks  on  deposits,  shares  and 
withdrawable  accounts.  This  title  recom- 
mends the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  on 
negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  accounts. 

Title  II  extends  the  authority  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Electric  Trans- 
fers to  operate  for  2  full  years  and  ex- 
tends the  requirement  for  an  interim 
report  for  1  full  year. 

Title  m  establishes  a  home  mortgage 
disclosure  system  to  provide  information 
to  citizens,  financial  Institutions  and 
public  officials  at  all  levels.  This  provi- 
sion requires  the  number  and  total  dol- 
lar amounts  of  mortgage  loans  by  census 
tract.  If  this  is  not  feasible  disclosure 
will  be  implemented  by  the  ZIP  code. 

The  costs  involved  in  this  bill  cannot 
be  accurately  calculated,  because  the 
reporting  requirements  are  prospective  in 
nature. 

Title  m  is  the  most  controversial  part 
of  the  bill,  and  minority  views  were  filed 
by  eight  members  of  the  committee  op- 
posing this  title,  known  as  the  "red-lin- 
ing" title,  as  another  example  of  the  im- 
position of  unnecessary  and  unproduc- 
tive paperwork.  The  question  was  also 
raised  relative  to  the  ultimate  use  and 
purpose  of  this  information,  whether,  on 
down  the  road  It  might  be  used  for  credit 
allocation.  The  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Albert  Johnson,  filed  additional 
views  objecting  to  the  NOW  accounts  In 
section  103,  fearing  such  a  provision  will 
be  used  by  large  banks  to  outbid  smaller 
banks  for  savers'  deposits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  share  some 
of  the  reservations  raised  by  the  minority 
views,  but  am  aware  of  the  open  rule  pro- 
vided by  House  Resolution  827,  and  sug- 
gest that  we  vote  on  the  rule  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  10024. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Bauman)  there 
were — yeas- 182,  nays  0. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  quorum  of  231  Mem- 


bers has  just  been  coimted  and  the  gen- 
tleman is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  Speaker  announced 
only  189  Members  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  counted  the 
House  and  counted  231  Members. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10024)  to  extend  the 
authority  for  the  flexible  regulation  of 
interest  rates  on  deposits  and  share  ac- 
counts in  depository  institutions,  to  ex- 
tend the  National  Commission  on  Elec- 
tronic Fund  Transfers,  and  to  provide  for 
home  mortgage  disclosure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n*    THE    COMMrTTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10024,  with  Mr. 
Matsunaga  in  the  chair. 

Tlje  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  biU  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  will  be  rec(^:nized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rottsselot)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  . 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10024  which  Is 
the  product  of  9  days  of  hearings  during 
which  testimony  was  received  from  59 
witnesses,  including  neighborhood  rep- 
resentatives, national  citizens'  organiza- 
tions, local  and  State  officials,  each  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  on  two  occasions, 
financial  trade  associations,  witnesses 
from  the  Departments  of  Treasury  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  private  citizens 
with  academic  and  mortgage  investment 
backgroimds  and  Members  of  Congress. 
In  addition,  written  questions  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  majority  of  witnesses.  Re- 
sponses have  been  received,  evaluated 
and  made  a  part  of  the  printed  hearings. 
Excellent  suggestions  were  made  and  a 
number  of  compromise  suggestions  were 
received  and  substantially  adopted  in  the 
substitute  to  the  original  bill— H.R, 
8024— reported  favorably  by  the  subcom- 
mittee after  adopting  several  perfecting 
amendments.  The  full  committee,  like- 
wise, considered  fully  the  clean  bill  and 
adopted  several  amendments,  insuring 
the  fullest  possible  participation  by  all 
members  of  the  committee. 

Thus  the  process  has  guaranteed  an 
effective  and  early,  but  yet  deliberative 
response  to  the  three  major  areas  of  HH. 
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10034,  each  the  subject  of  a  separate 
title.  Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  10024.  In  its 
entirety,  represents  an  attempt,  at  long 
last,  to  legislate  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  people  while  at  the  same  time  retain- 
ing strong  and  viable  institutions.  This 
leglslatitHi  was  not  propounded,  espoused 
or  brought  to  us  by  the  trade  associa- 
tions, with  the  Inevitable  lowest  ctunmon 
denominator  result,  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo  as  between 
competing  financial  institutions.  At  the 
same  time,  the  views  of  all  associations 
and  regulatory  agencies  were  received 
and  carefully  evaluated  during  the  3- 
mcmth  period  the  subject  of  the  bill  was 
before  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee.  As  a  result,  a  substitute  bill 
to  HJl.  8024  was  introduced  and  offered 
fcMT  markup.  The  substitute  itself  was 
amended  during  both  extended  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  deliberations. 
Tbe  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  carefully 
drawn  compromise,  clearly  providing 
significant,  long  overdue  consumer  bene- 
fits while  at  the  same  time  strengthening 
our  existing  financial  institutions  by  pro- 
viding essential  competitive  tools,  per- 
mitting C(»igre8s  to  continue  its  consid- 
eration of  long-range  comprehensive  fi- 
nancial reform  measures  about  which  a 
great  deal  will  be  heard  diuing  the  bal- 
ance of  the  94th  Congress. 

TiUe  I,  in  its  entirety,  provides  stability 
and  certainty  to  >>ur  financial  institu- 
tions while  at  the  same  time  authorizes 
a  popular  new  service  for  the  consumer, 
nationwide,  the  NOW  account.  In  addi- 
tion, two  significant  safeguards  for  the 
small  consumer-depositor  are  man- 
dated— prevention  of  continued  dete- 
rioration of  the  differential  authorized 
for  thrift  institiitions  whose  primary 
function  Is  that  of  the  major  supplier 
of  mortgage  financing  and  where  special 
circumstances  warrant  the  elimination 
of  the  differential'  mandates  that  the 
rate  paid  shall  be  the  highest  rate 
payable  on  date  of  elimination.  Thus,  a 
significant  first  step  is  at  last  being 
taken  to  insure  that  the  forgotten  Amer- 
ican, the  small  saver-depositor,  the 
average  worklngman,  win  receive  in- 
creasingly a  fairer  return  on  his  invest- 
ment deposit,  ravaged  during  the  past 
decade  by  the  cruel  forces  of  inflation. 

Section  101,  by  providing  for  a  2-year 
extension  of  flexible  rate  control  au- 
thority, known  as  regulation  Q,  from 
December  31,  1975  to  December  31,  1977, 
Insures  that  current  comprehensive  fi- 
nancial reform  deliberations  not  be 
Interrupted  during  the  present  Congress 
by  prevmting  rate  wars  with  cutthroat 
competition  such  as  recenUy  took  place 
during  the  infamous  "Wild  Card"  CD 
experiment  during  the  summer  of  1973. 

Section  102(a)  brings  to  an  end,  dur- 
ing the  extensioQ  period  of  regulation 
Q,  the  continued  narrowing  of  the 
dilTerential  which  has  been  reduced  from 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  in  1966  to 
the  present  me-fourth  of  1  percent.  To 
provide  certainty  and  to  prevent  costiy 
rate  wars  during  the  extension  period, 
the  committee  recwnmends  that  the 
differential,  by  statute  for  the  first  time, 
be  not  IcM  than  one-fourth  of  1  percmt. 
In  recognition,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
Konomlc  coodltioDs  can  vary  by  region 


or  that  competitive  disadvantage  can  be 
created  due  to  the  nature  of  the  dual 
baiddng,  section  102(a)  permits  the  elim- 
ination of  the  differential  upon  a  find- 
ing of  competitive  disadvantage  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  102(b)  and 
section  102(c). 

Section  102(b)  is  essentially  an  over- 
si^t  provision  requiring  notice  of  any 
such  proposed  elimination  to  the  com- 
mittees of  jiuisdiction  with  a  45-day 
period  during  which  either  committee 
can  disapprove  by  majority  resolution. 

Section  102(c),  by  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  the  highest  prevailing  rate  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  any  such  elimina- 
tion. Is  a  small  step,  but  does  underscore 
the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
small  depositor  to  receive  a  fairer  retiu^ 
on  his  deposit-Investment  and  the  com- 
mittee Is  determined  that  comprehensive 
financial  reform  measures  shall  provide 
long-delayed  benefits  to  the  millions  of 
small  depositors  of  our  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Section  102(d)  requires  reports  from 
the  regulatory  agencies  each  6  months 
during  the  2-year  extension  period  pro- 
vided by  102(a) .  These  reports  will  con- 
tain an  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ex- 
panded lending  and  investment  powers 
on  housing  portfolios  in  those  States 
where  State-chartered  institutions 
either  now  have,  or  will  have  such  powers. 
Comprehensive  financial  reform  deUber- 
ations  thus  far  have  been  based  entirely 
upon  academic  dissertations  and  hypo- 
thetical studies.  The  reports  required 
by  HJl.  10024  will  give  us  a  basis  for  the 
evaluation  of  such  studies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  3  years  ago,  a  new 
consumer  account  appeared  In  Massa- 
chusetts— known  as  the  NOW  account. 
NOW  stands  for  negotiable  order  of 
withdrawal.  The  NOW  accoimt,  in  effect, 
provides  consumer-savers  with  the  serv- 
ices of  a  checking  account,  permitting 
the  average  working  man  to  earn  Inter- 
est on  funds  deposited  in  such  accounts. 
Many  of  us,  including  myself,  expressed 
concern  over  the  effect  these  accounts 
could  have  on  the  solvency  of « certain 
smaller  financial  institutions,  the  ImpEict 
on  home  mortgage  Interest  rates,  and 
possible  disintermedlation  effects.  As  a 
consequence,  Congress,  by  Its  adoption 
of  Public  Law  93-100.  restricted  the  NOW 
accoimt  experiment  to  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  con- 
ferring regulatory  authority  in  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  to 
carefully  monitor  the  experiment  as  a 
protective  measiu%.  Periodic  reports 
were  submitted  during  the  past  2  years 
and  evaluated  by  the  subcommittee. 
Chairman  Wille,  PDIC;  Governor  Mit- 
chell. Federal  Reserve;  and  Acting 
Chairman  Marston,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  all  testified  during  our  re- 
cent hearings  on  H.R.  10024  (H.R.  8024) 
giving  the  committee  the  benefit  of  their 
views  as  to  the  results  of  the  experiment. 
Chairman  Wille  concluded  that  the 
dire  predictions  of  several  years  ago 
simply  did  not  materialize  and  each  of 
the  regulatory  agency  witnesses  con- 
cluded that  NOW  accoimts  are  immense- 
ly popular  Eind  have  f  uUy  demonstrated 
that  they  do  provide  a  vitally  needed  con- 
iiuner  service  witii  no  deleterious  effect 


upon  the  offering  financial  institutions. 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor  Mit- 
chell concluded  as  follows: 

I  think  I  would  caU  It  a  success — the  NOW 
account,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public,  but  also  perhaps  from  the  stand- 
point oS  the  Institutions. 

On  the  issue  of  impact  on  home  mort- 
gage interest  rates,  Mr.  Ronald  W.  Ha- 
selton,  on  behalf  of  the  Savings  Banks 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  in  recent 
testimony,  stated: 

Mortgage  rates  In  Massachusetts  remain 
more  than  competitive  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  hence.  NOW  accounts  have  not 
raised  the  cost  of  borrowing. 

Thus,  yoiu:  committee  concludes  that — 
The  constimer  should  no  longer  be  asked 
to  await  the  fruits  of  comprehensive  finan- 
cial reform  and  recommends  the  authoriza- 
tion of  NOW  accounts  for  all  financial  In- 
stitutions desiring  to  respond  to  obvious 
consumer  demand.  By  specifying  that  a 
special  reserve  requirement  be  established 
and  that  a  uniform  rate  be  determined  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  after  consulta- 
tion with  each  of  the  regulatory  agencies, 
your  committee  believes  that  adequate  regu- 
latory control  will  exist  to  proceed  In  a  de- 
liberative manner,  profiting  frran  the  ex- 
perience gained  In  New  England. 

In  addition,  the  authorization  of  NOW 
accoimts  by  section  103(b)  will  provide 
a  competitive  service  for  federally  char- 
tered institutions  enabling  them  to  meet 
challenges  brought  about  by  expanded 
lending  and  investment  powers  ciurent- 
ly  being  granted  to  State  chartered  in- 
stitutions, pending  final  decision  on  com- 
prehensive financial  reform  legislation  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  Clialrman,  once  again,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  NOW  account  is  a 
long  overdue  service  for  the  average 
American.  Private  corporations  are  not 
permitted  to  open  such  accounts  by  regu- 
latory decision  correctiy  interpreting 
the  intent  of  Congress  by  its  adoption 
of  Public  Law  93-100.  There  has  been 
erroneous  Information  furnished  to  the 
Members  raising  the  false  fear  of  large 
banks  or  regional  banks  reducing  de- 
posits from  small  banks  by  the  offering 
of  corporate  NOW  accounts  and  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  lay  that  "red 
herring"  to  rest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  year  ago,  October  28, 
1974,  the  Congress,  by  Its  adoption  of 
Public  Law  93-495,  created  the  National 
Commission  on  Electronic  Fund  Trans- 
fers. At  long  last  the  Commission  has 
become  operative  with  the  nomination  by 
the  President  of  our  former  colleague, 
and  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Banking,  Ciu-rency 
and  Housing  Committee.  William  Wid- 
nall.  During  this  regrettable  period  of 
delay,  EFTS  developmental  efforts  have 
virtually  been  brought  to  a  stand- 
still as  'the  courts  struggle  with  complex 
questions  rooted  in  branching  law.  The 
issues  raised,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  more 
appropriate  for  legislative  determina- 
tion, rather  than  Judicial  determination 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Commission  begin  its  task  immedi- 
ately pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-495. 

Titie  n,  Mr.  Chairman,  merely  pro- 
vides for  a  full  2-year  period  for  the 
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Commission,  as  originally  authorized, 
and  extends  for  1  year  the  require- 
ment for  an  interim  report.  In  addition, 
a  report  is  directed  within  6  months, 
suggested  by  the  administration  to  assist 
Congress  and  tiie  financial  commimity 
in  resolving  paralyzing  difficulties  being 
experienced  as  a  result  of  numerous  court 
decisions. 

Titie  n  Incorporates  a  number  of  con- 
structive recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  administration  and 
the  regulatory  agencies  during  recent 
hearings  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  voice  vote.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  opposition  to  this 
title's  provisions. 

Turning  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  titie 
m.  which  through  misimderstanding, 
has  become  the  target  of  unnecessary  op- 
position in  view  of  the  actual  provisions 
of  H.R.  10024.  The  committee,  during 
the  course  of  its  deliberations,  took  into 
account  the  deeply  held  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  many  representatives  of  our 
financial  institutions.  As  a  consequence, 
a  substitute  to  H.R.  8024,  H.R.  10024  was 
introduced  and  marked  up.  prompting 
the  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions to  comment  as  follows  in  their 
newsletter  of  October  24,  as  follows: 

Title  m.  Involving  home  loan  disclosure, 
has  been  modified  conslderalby  from  legis- 
lation Introduced  last  summer  (H.B.  8024). 
Similar  disclosure  legislation  passed  the 
Senate  In  early  September  (S.  1281). 

The  newsletter  report  was  followed  up 
by  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  dated  Octo- 
ber 28,  from  the  league's  president.  Mr. 
Lloyd  S.  Bowles,  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  n.S.  League  of  Savings 
Associations,  I  applaud  your  continuing  ef- 
forts and  tirge  the  support  of  your  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  Important  provisions  of  HJl.  10024,  the 
Depository  Institutions  Amendments  of 
1975. 

While  we  have  expressed  to  you  In  the 
past  our  concern  about  certain  partlciilars, 
the  general  thrust  of  this  legislation  wlU 
assure  the  steady  flow  of  deposits  to  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  other  hous- 
ing specialized  lenders — with  resulting  bene- 
fits for  our  nation's  consumer  home  bor- 
rowers. HJl.  10024  will  support  the  real  es- 
tate markets  and  home  building  activity, 
providing  Jobs  and  other  stimulus  for  our 
economy.  This  bUl  contains  Important  new 
services  for  consumer  savers  too. 

Some  of  the  mail  received  by  members 
related  to  provisions  contained  in  the 
earUer  bill  and.  in  an  effort  to  bring 
forth  a  bill  that  will  initiate  a  construc- 
tive beginning,  many  of  the  features  ob- 
jectionable to  some  in  the  earlier  bill 
have,  in  fact,  been  eliminated. 

The  committee  has  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  throughout  our  recommen- 
dations that  the  purpose  of  titie  m  is 
to  provide  at  long  last  the  information 
necessary  for  the  private  citizens,  finan- 
cial institutions,  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment working  cooperatively  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  stabilize  neighbor- 
hoods in  virtually  every  major  city  so 
that  the  day  will  soon  come  again  when 
private  capital  essential  for  ordinary 
economic  growth  once  again  returns  to 
our  cities.  As  the  committee  report  says 
80  well,  Mr,  Chairman: 


The  words  "red-Unlng"  or  "mortgage  dis- 
investment" have  come  to  symbolize  the 
"facts  of  faUure"  In  this  nation,  despite  a 
full  decade — and  even  longer— of  good-faith 
efforts  by  both  parties  under  three  Presi- 
dents to  Insure  the  realization  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream:  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American  fam- 
ily". All  continue  to  subscribe  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Purpose  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  restated  by  Section  XVI  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  At 
the  same  time.  Congress  continues  to  be 
confronted  with  the  reality  of  a  denial  of 
access  to  credit  at  any  rate  and  on  any 
terms  for  citizens  of  entire  neighborhoods 
In  our  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beUeve  the  provisions 
of  titie  m  do  not  require  a  summary  of 
each  section,  but  let  me  merely  high- 
Ught,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  bill  re- 
quires: 

It  requires  annual  reports  by  financial 
institutions  stating  the  number  and 
amount  of  mortgages  made  by  census 
tract  where  readily  available  at  reason- 
able costs  Eis  determined  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  otherwise  by  ZIP  code. 
Let  me  emphtislze,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  language  "where  readily  available  at 
reasonable  costs"  and,  "as  determined  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board"  were  care- 
fully selected  by  the  committee  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  expect  a  reasonable  good- 
faith  effort  to  be  made  by  institutions 
operating  imder  Board  guidelines  and 
that  it  is  not  our  intent  or  purpose  to 
imduly  burden  financial  institutions 
where  such  Information  is  not  available 
at  reasonable  costs. 

We  have  eliminated  the  requirement, 
that  many  sought,  that  deposit  data  like- 
wise be  furnished  for  a  retroactive  period 
of  3  or  4  years.  In  so  doing,  the  commit- 
tee felt  there  is  litUe  purpose  to  be  served 
in  trying  to  affix  blame  for  the  past  but 
rather,  to  seek  to  begin,  and  I  emphasize 
begin,  a  process  that  will  lead  to  solu- 
tions and  will  eliminate  continued  con- 
frontations where  financial  institutions 
are  unfairly  the  target  of  the  millions  of 
frustrated  Americans  unable  to  obtain 
reasonable  credit  at  any  rate  to  stabilize 
the  neighborhoods  of  their  birth. 

We  believe  that  Government — and  I 
do  not  exempt  the  Congress — must  make 
tough  choices  as  to  how  resources  shall 
be  utilized  to  provide  for  neighborhood 
stabilization  and  certainly  the  minimal 
information  required  by  this  act  will  be 
helpful  in  that  process. 

The  committee  made  it  abundantly 
clear,  not  only  In  the  report,  but  by  its 
adoption  of  section  302(c).  that  the 
"prudent-man"  rule  shall  govern.  The 
language  of  said  section  Is  as  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  title  Is  Intended  to,  nor 
shall  It  be  construed  to,  encourage  unsound 
lending  practices  or  the  allocatlcm  of  credit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  best  conclude  my 
remarks  by  once  again  referring  directly 
to  the  language  of  titie  m  itself,  the  pur- 
pose clause,  section  302(b) : 

t*)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  provide 
sufficient  Information  to  enable  citizens  to 
determine  whether  depoisltory  Institutions 
are  fulfiUlng  their  obligations  to  serve  the 
housing  credit  needs  of  the  affected  geo- 
graphic areas  and  to  assist  public  officials  in 
their  determination  of  the  distribution  at 
public  sector  Investments  In  a  manner  de- 


signed to  Improve  the  private  investment 
environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reform  for  the  sake  of 
reform  is  meaningless.  Titie  m  addresses 
itself  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  our  cities  are  denied  access  to 
credit  on  any  terms.  Their  numbers  are 
growing  daily  in  every  major  city.  If  our 
cities  are  to  survive,  it  can  be  only  by 
neighborhood  stabilization  which  re- 
quires a  partnership  of  public  and  private 
capital  working  with  the  responsible 
citizen.  The  adoption  of  titie  in  will 
begin  the  long  journey  back. 

Mr.  McCOT.I.TSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  10024,  the  De- 
pository Institutions  Amendments  of 
1975. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  provision  repeal- 
ing the  prohibition  of  interest  payments 
on  demand  deposits — NOW  accounts. 
After  reviewing  the  hearing  record.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing  ade- 
quately investigated  the  use  of  NOW 
accoimts.  We  presentiy  have  regulations 
which  enforce  the  responsibility  of  those 
institutions  offering  demand  deposits.  It 
seems  premature  to  extend  the  right  to 
offer  demand  deposits  without  requiring 
all  the  Institutions  offering  such  accounts 
to  accept  the  responsibUity  which  we 
presentiy  require. 

Perhaps  we  should  recommit  this  bill 
to  the  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing 
Committee  in  order  to  conduct  further 
investigatlorls  on  the  need  for  appro- 
priate safeguards  and  add  such  safe- 
guards to  the  section  on  NOW  accoimts. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  mortgage  dis- 
closure provisions  in  titie  in  of  the  bill. 
This  section  requires  lending  institutions 
to  make  available  for  public  inspection 
the  number  and  amount  of  loans  made 
in  areas  defined  by  census  tracts  or  ZIP 
codes  in  order  to  show  if  the  institution 
has  refused  to  grant  loans  In  declining 
urban  areas.  But  if  this  information  were 
to  be  truly  useful  it  would  be  necessary 
to  show  also  the  loan  demand  in  each  of 
the  defined  areas. 

Several  States  already  have  legislation 
requiring  the  disclosure  of  the  number 
of  loans  made  on  a  geographical  basis, 
but  none  of  the  legislation  has  been  in 
effect  long  enough  to  provide  any  con- 
clusive evidence  on  its  beneficial  or  det- 
rimental effects.  It  is  foolhardy  to  rush 
ahead  with  H.R.  10024  before  the  evi- 
dence is  available  on  geographical  dis- 
closure. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
even  the  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975 
has  escaped  the  effect  of  Infiation — the 
bill  is  now  H.R.  10024,  rather  than  H.R. 
8024.  Fortunately,  however,  there  have 
been  some  important  subtractions  along 
the  way. 

The  90-day  moratorium  on  electronic 
funds  transfer  system,  EFTS,  experi- 
ments, contained  in  title  n  of  H.R.  8024. 
a  provision  which  might  later  have  been 
extended  and  which  would.  In  any  case. 
have  Introduced  a  new  element  of  costly 
delay  and  confusion  into  the  efforts  of 
financial  institutions  which  are  attempt- 
ing to  plan  for  the  orderly  introduction 
and  development  of  EFT  technology,  has 
been  removed  from  the  bill. 
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Tltie  m,  the  so-called  redlining  title. 
Is  no  longer  the  threatening  monster 
which  confronted  us  In  HM.  8024.  Al- 
though use  of  the  broad  term  "mort- 
gage loans,"  rather  than  the  narrower 
term  "home  mortgage  loans,"  makes  the 
<H>eratlve  language  somewhat  unclear, 
we  understand  that  the  intent  of  the 
title  is  to  only  require  disclosure  of  the 
number  and  total  dollar  amount  of  mort- 
gage loans  by  census  tract  in  standard 
metn^^olltan  statistical  areas,  SMSA's, 
where  census  tract  maps  are  readily 
available,  and  by  ZIP  code  in  SMSA's 
where  census  tract  maps  are  difficult  to 
obtain  at  reasonable  cost.  No  longer  will 
depository  institutions  be  required  to  dis- 
close the  niunber  and  dollar  amoimt  of 
deposits,  or  of  commercial  loans,  by  cen- 
sus tract  in  each  SMSA. 

There  was  some  confusion  during  the 
markups  over  the  voliune  of  data  that 
would  be  required  under  title  m.  If  each 
office  of  an  institution  were  only  required 
to  produce  the  number  and  dollar 
amoimt  of  mortgage  loans  for  the  cen- 
sus tract  in  which  it  was  located,  persons 
seeking,  for  whatever  it  would  be  worth, 
the  data  for  an  entire  SMSA  woulu  have 
to  visit  the  home  office  and  each  branch 
to  compile  the  data  for  an  entire  SMSA. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  requirement  that 
the  complete  data  for  the  entire  SMSA 
be  available  at  each  branch  would  require 
lengthy  computer  printouts  to  be  repro- 
duced and  distributed  in  areas,  such  as 
Los  Angeles,  where  there  are  more  than 
3,000  census  tracts,  and  where  some  de- 
pository institutions  have  several  dozen 
branches.  Such  a  requirement  would 
have  entailed  substantial  copying  and 
distribution  costs  and  would  have  caused 
confusion  among  branch  personnel  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  handle  requests 
for  the  data.  Mr.  Rottsselot's  amend- 
ment Is  intended  to  solve  this  problem  by 
providing  that  the  complete  data  be 
made  available  at  the  home  office  and  at 
least  one  branch  office  in  each  SMSA  In 
which  the  institution  operates. 

Another  difficulty  which  was  implicit 
In  title  m  was  that  the  requirement  of 
disclosure  of  mortgage  loans  by  census 
tract  might  have  a  "chilling  effect"  upon 
the  ability  of  depository  institutions  to 
exercise  prudent  professional  judgment 
in  the  placement  of  loans.  The  ultimate 
basis  upon  which  credit  should  be  ex- 
tended is  the  creditworthiness  of  the  bor- 
rower. It  is  noteworthy  that  even  the 
most  vociferous  advocates  of  this  legisla- 
tion testified  that  the  last  thing  they 
wanted  was  to  force  depository  institu- 
tiojM  to  make  unsound  loans.  Lest  there 
be  any  mlsimderstandlng  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  title  was  to  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  substitute  its  Judg- 
ment for  the  judgment  of  responsible 
officials  oi  depository  institutions,  and 
thus  to  revive  the  recenUy  defeated 
credit  allocation  proposals,  the  commit- 
tee adopted  the  Oradlson  amendment, 
which  provides  that,  "Nothing  in  this 
title  Is  intended  to,  nor  shall  it  be  con- 
strued to,  encourage  unsound  lending 
practices  or  the  allocation  of  credit." 

As  It  now  stands,  title  rn  represents 
the  resolution  of  a  dilemma  which  faced 
propcments  of  mortgage  disclosure  legis- 


lation. Any  truly  worthwhile  effort  to 
provide  citizens  with  sufficient  data  to 
enable  them  to  determine  whether  or  not 
an  institution  were  "redlining,"  the  hear- 
ings revealed,  would  have  to  provide  not 
only  data  on  loans  and  deposits  on  a 
census  tract  basis,  but  also  authoritative 
data  regarding  the  demand  for  loans  in 
each  census  tract.  Otherwise,  there  would 
be  a  substantial  likelihood  that  depos- 
itory institutions  would  be  castigated  for 
failing  to  make  loans  in  a  given  area 
despite  the  fact  that  little  or  no  demand 
for  loans  existed  there.  None  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee was  able  to  suggest  a  practical 
way  to  obtain  data  on  loan  demand,  so 
the  effort  to  provide  citizens  with  suf- 
ficient information  to  establish  that  de- 
pository institutions  are  failing  to  satisfy 
local  demand  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  present  mortgage  disclosure  title 
would  impose  upon  depository  institu- 
tions annual  costs  ranging  from  several 
hundred  to  several  thousand  dollars  for 
routine  computer  processing  as  well  as 
one-time  costs  of  as  much  as  $12,500  to 
develop  the  necessary  "software"  to  per- 
mit classification  of  current  file  data  ac- 
cording to  ZIP  codes  and  census  tracts. 
The  bill  delegates  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  power  to  determine  who  shall 
pay  for  the  provision  of  copies  of  the 
data  to  the  person  who  requests  them. 
The  costs  involved  in  satisfsing  the  re- 
quirements of  title  m  can  no  longer  be 
fairly  described  as  staggering,  although 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  combined  yearly 
compliance  costs  of  several  large  insti- 
tutions would  amount  to  enough  money 
to  have  provided  for  an  tidditional  mort- 
gage for  a  moderately-priced  home. 

If,  indeed,  it  can  now  be  said  that  the 
costs  involved  in  satisfying  the  disclosure 
requirements  of  title  in  are  relatively 
small,  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that 
the  benefits  are  also  small.  In  fact,  in  the 
process  of  reducing  costs  to  more  ac- 
ceptable levels,  the  committee  has  left 
us  with  a  ti Lie  in  search  of  a  mission. 

Section  302  states  a  congressional  find- 
ing that — 

The  depository  Institutions  have  some- 
times contributed  to  the  decline  of  certain 
geographic  areas  by  their  failure  pursuant  to 
their  chartering  responsibilities  to  provide 
adequate  home  financing  to  qualified  appli- 
cants on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 

The  charge  that  these  institutions 
have  failed  to  live  up  to  theh-  chartering 
responsibilities  ignores  the  fact  that  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  were 
established  imder  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  for  a  dual  purpose; 
namely,  to  provide  institutions  "in  which 
people  may  Invest  their  funds  and  in  or- 
der _  to  provide  for  the  financing  of 
honies." 

Spokesmen  for  another  form  of  thrift 
institution,  the  mutual  savings  banks,  in- 
formed the  subcommittee  that  the  char- 
ters of  these  institutions  charge  them 
with  providing  an  outlet  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  savings  of  depositors  at  the 
highest  return  consistent  with  safety. 
There  typically  Is  no  mention  that  such 
institutions  must  serve  as  a  source  of 
funds  for  housing,  or  for  some  other  so- 
cial purixise. 


Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  depository  Institutions  have  an  "ob- 
ligation to  serve  housing  credit  needs," 
as  section  302  suggests,  the  title  falls  to 
provide,  as  argued  at>ove,  sufficient  data 
to  prove  the  allegation.  The  second  stated 
purpose : 

To  assist  public  officials  In  their  determi- 
nation of  the  distribution  of  public  sector 
Investments  In  a  manner  designed  to  Improve 
the  private  Investment  environment  "was 
contrived  after  the  underpinnings  of  the 
original  'chartering  obligations'  rationale 
had  been  removed." 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
public  officials  ai-e  lacking  for  data  to  as- 
sist them  in  formulating  their  applica- 
tions for  Federal  assistance.  We  are  left, 
therefore,  with  a  title  which  provides  for 
the  collection  of  data  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  provide,  at  the  expense  of  the  ac- 
cused institutions,  evidence  to  substanti- 
ate the  charges  which  have  been  leveled 
agafnst  them. 

There  are  three  major  objections  to 
indulging  in  what  otherwise  might  be 
considered  a  fruitless,  but  relatively 
harmless,  exercise. 

First.  Title  ni  constitutes  yet  another 
example  of  the  imposition  of  unnecessary 
and  improductive  paperwork  require- 
ments, the  most  Infamous  recent  example 
of  which  is  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act — RESPA — which  are 
nickel  and  diming  to  death  the  very 
institutions  which  should  be  leading  the 
way  toward  economic  recovery. 

Second.  Concentration  of  attention  on 
the  fact  that  depository  institutions  have 
declined  to  provide  mortgage  money  in 
certain  neighborhoods  of  major  cities 
distracts  attention  from  the  real  causes 
of  the  decline  of  those  neighborhoods, 
chief  of  which  is  the  disinvestment  by 
local  governments  in  the  vital  services, 
such  as  sanitation,  police  protection,  and 
fire  prevention,  which  are  necessary  to 
maintain  an  attractive  living  environ- 
ment. 

Third.  The  suggestion,  which  is  im- 
plicit in  title  m,  that  funds  of  depository 
institutions  really  should  be  invested  only 
In  those  neighborhoods  in  which  the 
funds  were  initially  deposited,  would,  if 
taken  seriously,  undermine  more  than 
40  years  of  Federal  effort  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  effective  secondary 
mortgage  markets  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  transfer  of  money 
from  areas  where  funds  are  plentiful  to 
other  areas  where  they  are  needed.  Car- 
ried to  its  logical  extreme,  the  notion  that 
money,  the  most  fimglble  of  all  com- 
modities, should  not  be  permitted  to  move 
freely  in  the  marketplace  could  cripple 
the  ability  of  our  economy  to  provide  sav- 
ings and  investment  opportimities  as  well 
as  its  ability  to  provide  housing. 

A  number  of  States  have  seen  fit  to  re- 
quire disclosure  by  depository  Institutions 
of  data  relating  to  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  mortgage  loans.  Their  exper- 
ience, coupled  with  the  experience  of 
regulatory  agencies  which  are  already 
engaged  In  the  business  of  collecting 
similar  data,  should  provide  more  than 
sufficient  opportimlty  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  "redlining"  thesis 
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Is  valid,  wittiout  resort  to  a  national  pro- 
gram such  as  title  in  would  establish. 

We  strongly  urge  that  this  wasteful 
and  unnecessary  title  be  stricken  from 
H.R.  10024  when  the  bill  Is  considered  on 
the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  jrield  back  the  balance 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No;  I  am  reserving 
the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  his  time? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Yes,  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  yield  back  the  balance 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLK  I— REaULATION  OP  INTEREST 
RATES 

Sec.  101.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1966  (Public  Law  89-597),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  31,  1975"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "December  31, 1977". 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  10024  and 
for  the  outstanding  job  done  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
spotlighting  the  problem  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  redlining.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  legislation  does  not  go  far  enough 
to  correct  that  situation.  The  bUl  before 
us  today,  H.R.  10024,  is  a  beginning— 
not  an  end — to  solving  the  problem  of 
redlining. 

To  continue  on  now  that  the  ground 
has  been  broken,  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
9967  which  would  establish  a  program  of 
coinsurance  for  urban  conventional 
mortgages.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  insurance  on  home 
mortgages  in  so-called  middle  ring  areas, 
that  is,  homes  located  between  the  slums 
and  the  suburban  areas.  The  idea  of  the 
proposal  is  to  prevent  this  area  from 
turning  to  slums.  This  Is  how  my  leg- 
islation would  work. 

People  getting  these  new  mortgages 
would  do  so  In  the  same  way  they  now 
obtain  regular  conventional  mortgages. 
They  would  apply  directly  at  the  lending 
institution,  which  would  check  their 
credit,  appraise  the  property  and  handle 
the  paperwork. 

However,  these  new  mortgages  would 
be  "coinsured"  by  the  community  rein- 
vestment fund  to  be  directed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  The  fund 
would  insure  80  percent  of  the  loan 
agahist  default,  so  if  the  loan  is  not  re- 
paid the  lender  will  not  take  a  total  loss. 

Borrowers  would  pay  a  small  premium 
to  cover  the  cost  of  this  insurance,  just 
as  borrowers  of  Federal  Houshig  Admin- 
istration loans  and  of  private  loans  cov- 
ered by  private  mortgage  Insurance  com- 
panies now  pay  premiums.  Otherwise, 
mortgages  would  be  similar  to  regular 
conventional  mortgages.  Interest  rates 
would  be  the  current  market  rates. 


Because  the  lending  institutions  would 
handle  all  of  the  loan  processing,  bor- 
rowers would  not  have  to  put  up  with 
redtape  and  delays  involved  in  programs 
where  applications  must  be  processed  by 
a  Government  agency.  Any  losses  would 
be  paid  out  of  the  fund,  which  would  be 
started  with  seed  capital  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  However,  the  program  be- 
comes self-supporting  from  insurance 
premiums. 

To  qualify  for  these  mortgages,  loans 
would  have  to  be  made  on  homes  at  least 
25  years  old  or  in  designated  community 
reinvestment  areas.  These  areas  could 
be  in  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  older 
suburbs  as  well  as  in  large  cities. 

For  a  community  to  be  designated  a 
community  reinvestment  area,  a  request 
would  be  made  by  a  lending  institution 
belonging  to  the  fund.  All  insured  savings 
and  loan  associations  would  belong,  and 
other  lending  institutions  could  join  if 
they  wished. 

Approval  would  be  granted  on  the  basis 
of  the  need  for  these  mortgages  in  the 
area  as  well  as  on  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate school  system,  and  on  efforts  to 
maintain  municipal  works  and  services, 
local  codes  and  commimity  standards. 

The  program  is  not  designed  to  solve 
housing  problems  in  areas  which  are  al- 
ready run  down.  Rather,  it  is  aimed  at 
converting  older  but  sound  communities 
and  preventing  them  from  becoming 
slums. 

In  many  respects  it  Is  similar  to  the 
GI  bill,  which  by  guaranteeing  lenders 
against  loss  encouraged  massive  new 
homebuilding  ventures  after  World  War 
n.  However,  the  thrust  of  this  program 
is  in  preserving  older  communities. 

Unlike  some  earlier  housing  programs, 
lenders  in  this  one  would  have  a  big 
enough  stake  in  these  loans  to  assure 
sound  imderwrlting  standards. 

If  Congress  approves,  the  program 
could  be  put  into  effect  quickly.  The 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  which 
will  direct  the  fund,  also  regulates  the 
Nation's  savings  and  loan  associations. 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System, 
which  is  the  credit  reservoir  for  these 
institutions  and  imder  authority  of  the 
Board,  already  has  offices  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  calls 
of  support  from  aU  over  the  country 
concerning  this  legislation  including 
numerous  calls  from  newspapers  who 
believe  that  this  may  well  be  the  answer 
to  providing  mortgages  in  areas  that  are 
presently  redlined.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  have  early  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  that  the  plan  can  go  into  effect 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  a  sound  plan  be- 
cause it  will  not  cost  the  taxpayer  a 
single  penny  and,  in  fact,  will  aid  the 
economy  since  it  will  keep  many  homes 
that  might  otherwise  be  abandoned  on 
the  tax  rolls.  This  Is  the  type  of  program 
that  is  needed. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 


the  biU  (H.R.  10024)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  the  flexible  regulation  of 
interest  rates  on  deposits  and  share 
accounts  in  depository  institutions,  to 
extend  the  National  Commission  on 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  home  mortgage  disclosure,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


._  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  i-emarks  on  the 
biU  (HH.  10024) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvldenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  653] 


Abzug 

Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Asbbrook 
AuColn 
Barrett 
BeU 

Bingham 
Breaux 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Conyers 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Derwlnskl 
Diggs 
Drlnan 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Pary 
Pish 
Plynt 


Pord,  Mich. 

Porsythe 

Fraser 

Olbbons 

Ctoldwater 

Green 

Guyer 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hebert 

Hinshaw 

HoUand 

Holt 

Horton 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Karth 

Kelly 

Landrum 

L«ggett 

Lent 

Lujan 

McEwen 

Madden 

Martin 

Mathls 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

MUls 

&Iink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moor  head,  Pa. 

Mosher 


Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nix 
Passman 


Peyser 

Pike 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Robinson 

Roncalio 

Rose 

Rostenkowakl 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith.  Iow» 

Solarz 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Teague 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waxman 
Wilson.  C.  H. 
Wright 
Wylie 

Toung.  Alaakk 
Toung,  Oa. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  On  this  rollcall  323  Members 
have  recorded  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXCELLENT  RESULTS  WITH  SOLAR 
HEATINO 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
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committfw  an  PubUc  BuUdlngs  and 
GhroundB  ot  the  House  CcHxunlttee  on 
PubUc  Works  and  Transportation  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  solar  power 
In  FMerai  installatloos.  Tbia  morning  we 
beard  Mr.  Dave  Wright,  the  Associate 
ICanager  In  the  Denver  Center  of  the  Na- 
tional Paxic  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  Include  with  my 
remaiics  a  statonent  of  the  excellent 
results  the  National  Park  Service  has  ex- 
perienced in  equii^lng  its  new  construc- 
tlon  with  the  panels  for  solar  heating. 

Outstanding  in  those  facilities  is  the 
visitor's  colter  at  Lovell,  Wyo.  I  hope 
that  s<Hne  of  you  next  summer  can  visit 
these  facilities  and  see  how  savings  of 
almost  50  percent  in  heating  is  being  ef- 
fected by  the  wise  use  of  solar  energy. 

Bflr.  Speaker,  the  article  I  referred  to 
is  as  follows: 

Solas  Powm — NPS 

Oround  was  broken  recently  for  one  of  the 
first  public  buildings  to  be  heated  and  cooled 
by  solar  energy.  Tbe  innovative  National 
Park  Service  visitor  center  will  be  built  near  ^ 
lovell,  Wyoming,  and  will  serve  as  an  en- 
tnnen  to  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reatloii  Area.  The  $1.3  milUoix. .structure  was 
designed  by  Wlrtb .  Associates  of  Billings, 
Montana. 

For  millions  of  years  the  Bighorn  River  has 
been  cutting  its  serpentine  path  through 
tb»  tablelands  and  foothills  of  the  Rockies 
In  Montana  and  Wyoming,  forming  a  steep- 
waUed  canyon.  The  canyon  is  geologically 
Intnestlng  and  beautiful;  the  climate  is  sem- 
larld  with  good  grazing  on  the  plateau  lands; 
however,  the  country  Is  often  windy.  It  Is 
hot  In  summer  and  cold  in  winter. 

Today  there  Is  a  dam,  a  lake,  and  the 
river — almost  completely  surrounded  by 
Federal  lands.  The  area  includes  the  Crow 
Tn^i^n  Reservation,  and  the  National  Park 
Service  managed  Recreation  Area.  The  new 
visitor  center  being  built  here  will  use  the 
sun  for  most  of  its  heating  and  cooling. 

The  firm  of  Wlrtb  Associates,  In  consulta- 
tion with  outstanding  solar  energy  expert, 
Professor  Oeorge  O.  O.  h6t  of  Colorado  State 
University  is  responsible  for  the  building  and 
site  design. 

The  building  will  accommodate  visitor  in- 
formation and  interpretation  functions  and 
will  serve  as  the  administrative  hestdquarters 
for  the  South  Unit  of  the  Recreation  Area. 

The  aoiai  system  wQl  provide  one-half  to 
two-thirds  at  the  energy  needed  to  heat  the 
buUdlng.  Dr.  Ldf  says  glass-covered  solar 
panels,  tilted  at  a  50-degree  angle,  will  cover 
tupprnMixoMMj  2JS00  square  feet  of  the  south 
side  of  the  building.  Air  will  be  circulated  be- 
tween the  layers  of  collection  panels,  and 
then  will  pass  through  an  Insulated  storage 
\inlt  where  daytime  heat  or  nighttime  cool- 
ness wiU  be  transferred  to  pebbles  and  stored 
for  later  use  In  temperature  control. 

This  description  Is,  of  course,  oversimpli- 
fied. Thermostats  and  automatic  dampers 
are  necessary,  as  well  as  several  fans  using 
electricity. 

Water  will  be  heated  by  a  flnned-coU  heat- 
exchanger  that  should  be  sufflclent — at  least 
in  the  summer.  Experience  with  pebble-bed 
air  systems  is  limited,  and  a  year's  shake- 
down is  to  be  expected  while  dehumldlfy- 
Ing  capability  and  proper  recirculation  Is 
establlabed. 

Becaiise  solar-energy  applications  are  of 
great  interest,  special  provisions  will  be  made 
for  the  ylslttnr.  Besides  interpretive  eq>lana- 
Uons,  the  visitor  will  be  given  a  look  at  the 
mwchantcal  system.  A  special  walk  and  plat- 
form for  viewing  and  photographing  the  solar 
o(41ectors  will  also  be  built.  The  pattern  and 
slope  of  the  glass  coUectors  are  Integrated 
with   a  ralsed-rlb    copper   roof.    Walls   are 


made  of  a  reddish-brown  brick  whose  mas- 
slvMtess  and  color  blend  in  with  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  berms.  The  site  is  flat,  but 
is  relieved  by  an  earth  berm  partly  sur- 
roimdlng  the  building,  and  a  larjge  pond  of 
water  on  the  south  side  of  the  building.  The 
pond  will  serve  as  a  useful  reflecting  surface 
that  will  Increase  the  solar-collection  efll- 
ciency  by  approximately  IS  percent. 

The  Bighorn  Canyon  structure  using  solar 
energy  will  be  the  first  to  be  buUt  by  the 
National  Park  Service;  but  there  are  dreams 
and  preliminary  plans  for  tapping  that  in- 
finite energy  source — the  sun — ^for  other  Na- 
tional Park  Service  buUdings. 


MISLEADING    ARTICLE    IN    WASH- 
INGTON POST  ON  RICE  SWITCH 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
coimtry  in  the  cause  of  inaccurate  re- 
porting of  our  distinguished  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  where  they  indicate 
on  the  front  page  that  oiu:  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
man), supports  a  switch  in  the  sale  of 
rice. 

Now,  I  resent  this,  because  I  have  been 
carrying  on  a  crusade  to  set  aside  an 
illegal  {icceptance  of  an  offer  of  the  sale 
of  rice  by  the  country  of  Bangledesh  pur- 
suant to  a  piuxhase  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  re- 
sponse by  the  particular  company  in- 
volved, which  was  Continental  Grain,  it 
does  happen  to  come  from  that  section, 
was  nonresponsive.  It  violated  every 
single  rule  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

We  are  going  to  get  into  a  situation 
where  we  are  confusing  Public  Law  480 
sales,  negotiated  sales  and  public  com- 
petition sales.  I  think  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Department  to  go  for  public 
comi>etition. 

I  have  had  the  GAO  on  the  telephone. 
I  have  had  Uie  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  telephone,  or  the  Comptroller 
General.  I  have  had  counsel  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  counsel  for  the 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
counsel  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
txue,  and  every  single  administrator,  in- 
cluding the  Department  imder  secretary. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passman)  to  my  knowledge  has  not  been 
particularly  helpful  in  this  matter,  al- 
though I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  has 
a  very  keen  understanding  of  the  illegal- 
ity of  this  sale,  which  I  hope  is  going 
to  go  to  court. 

So  I  am  sorry  the  Post  did  not  call  me 
and  get  my  views  on  this  matter.  It  is 
not-  a  sectional  issue.  It  is  a  legal  issue. 
I  am  a  lawyer  and  I  think  the  matter 
should  be  set  aside. 

I  would  include  at  this  point  a  legal 
analysis  of  the  Bangladesh  Rice  Tender 
and  some  of  the  precedents  that  were 
violated  in  the  alleged  acceptance  of  the 
program  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  I  understand  it. 

The  analysis  is  as  follows : 

Banclaoksh  Rick  Tender — PL  480,  PA  BO- 
7022,  OCTOBKS  23,   1975 

^On  October  23,  1975,  the  Embassy  of  the 

P^ple's  Republic  of  Bangladesh  held  a  ten- 


der for  about  60,000  metric  tons  of  rice  imder 
PL  480  Purchase  Authorization  No.  BO-703a. 
The  tender  caUed  for  rice  to  be  offered  for 
shipment  November  21  to  December  25,  1975. 

In  recent  years,  USDA,  with  urging  and 
support  from  the  rice  indiistry,  has  striven 
to  assure  a  PL  460  rice  tender  that  is  above 
suspicion  and  equitable  to  all  participants. 
A  tender  procedure  has  been  established 
comprising  a  set  of  rules  known,  understood, 
accepted  and  relied  on  by  the  rice  trade.  Any 
offer  that  deviates  from  the  requirements 
of  the  tender  is  automatically  rejected,  if  not 
by  the  buyer,  subsequently  by  USDA.  Cus- 
tomarily, the  buyer  looks  to  USDA  for  guid- 
ance on  these  matters.  At  times,  USDA  has 
made  recommendations  as  to  the  eUgibiUty 
of  the  offer  prior  to  the  award;  at  other 
times,  since  awards  are  subject  to  USDA  ap- 
proval, it  has  withheld  action  until  after  an 
award  has  been  made.  It  is  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  rice  trade  and  so  stated  In  ten- 
ders that  any  qualification  or  condition  added 
to  the  offer  by  the  offerer  will  cause  that  offer 
to  be  declared  ineligible  for  consideration. 

In  the  Bangladesh  Invitation  for  Bids  un- 
der PA  BO-7022,  it  states  that  "any  qualifi- 
cations or  condition  added  to  the  bid  by  tBe 
bidder  will  make  such  offer  ineligible  for 
consideration  under  the  Invitation  for  Bids. 
Award  will  be  made  with  respect  to  the  offers 
nesponslve  to  the  tender  strictly  on  the  basis 
<k  lowest  f.a.s.  price,  irrespective  of  class." 
Th\is  It  is  clearly  understood  that  any  offer 
made  for  part  of  the  shipping  perlbd  will  be 
rejected.  The  period  of  shipment  is  an  im- 
portant price-determining  specification  as 
its  diiratlon  and  the  initial  date  of  shipment 
affects  supplier  costs.  For  offers  to  be  com- 
parable, they  must  all  be  for  the  identical 
shipping  period,  that  is  specified  in  the  Invi- 
tation for  Bids.  To  allow  one  supplier,  and 
not  all,  the  opportunity  to  offer  for  a  shorter 
or  partial  shipping  period  is  tantamount  to 
giving  him  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
and  may  by  some  be  considered  a  form  of 
restraint  of  trade.  For  this  reason,  all  offers 
must  be  for  the  full  shipping  period  and  any 
offers  for  only  part  of  the  period  must  be 
automatically  rejected.  This  is  a  fundamental 
precept  of  tender  procurement  to  which 
USDA  has  strictly  adhered — at  least  until 
now. 

In  the  subject  Bangladesh  tender.  Conti- 
nental Grain  offered  two  lots  of  rice  for  par- 
tial shipping  periods — one  lot  of  20,000  metric 
tons  at  $288.93  per  metric  ton  for  shipment 
December  1-25,  1975,  and  one  lot  of  20,000 
metric  tons  at  $286.59  per  metric  ton  for  ship- 
ment December  10-25,  1975.  All  other  partici- 
pants tn  compUance  with  and  as  required  by 
the  tender  offered  for  the  full  shipping 
period — November  21  to  December  25,  1975. 
On  the  basis  of  established  USDA  policy  and 
precedent.  Continental  Orain's  offers  for  the 
partial  shipping  i>eriod  would  have  been 
declared  nonresponsive  and  automatlcaUy 
rejected. 

The  nonresponsiveness  of  the  Continental 
offers  was  noted  during  the  tender  and  all 
early  Indications  from  the  Bangladesh  Em- 
bassy confirmed  the  expectation  that  the 
Continental  offers  were  to  be  rejected.  It  was 
learned  late  in  the  morning  of  October  24, 
1975,  that  USDA  was  reviewing  the  matter 
with  ofllcials  of  the  Bangladesh  Embassy 
and  the  USDA  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel, but  on  the  basis  of  custom  emd  precedent 
regarding  this  matter,  the  USDA  review 
was  expected  to  be  purely  pro  forma.  Infor- 
mation received  late  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  24,  1976,  that  the  defective  and  non- 
conforming Continental  offers  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Bangladesh  Embassy  was  re- 
ceived with  astonishment  and  conistema- 
tlon.  Although  the  Continental  award  is 
subject  to  USDA  approval.  It  was  strongly 
intimated  by  the  Bangladesh  Embassy  and 
by  Mr.  Olenn  Tussy,  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator, PL  480  Programs,  that  USDA 
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was   prepared   to   and   would   i4>prove   the 
award. 

USDA  approval  of  the  defective  Continen- 
tal offers  would  be  totally  beyond  compre- 
hension and  would  need  to  be  fully  Inves- 
tigated. In  one  sudden  and  unexpected  ac- 
tion, USDA  would  have  destroyed  the  in- 
tegrity of  rice  tenders  under  PL  480.  If  of- 
fers as  seriously  defective  as  the  Continen- 
tal offers  can  be  accepted  with  the  blessing 
of  USDA,  the  tender  as  a  form  of  procure- 
ment may  as  well  be  scrapped,  as  no  less 
than   anarchy   is    Invited.   Either   anything 
goes  in  the  procurement  of  PL  480  rice  or  we 
continue  to  abide  by  a  set  of  rules  that  ap- 
ply equally  to  alf  participants  and  that  do 
not  change  from  tender  to  tender  or  during 
tenders   without   advance   notice.   If   USDA 
policy  has  been   revised,   it  would   be   ap- 
propriate to  obtain  and  review  a  copy  of  the 
legal  opinion  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  pertaining  to  this  change. 
Any  new  legal  opinion  aside,  there  is  ample 
precedent  for  rejection  of  the  defective  Con- 
tinental offers  by  the  Bangladesh  Embassy, 
or  subsequently,   by   USDA.   In   connection 
with  tenders  held  by  Vietnam  under  PA's 
45-719    and   45-720   on   September    8,    1972, 
awards  made  to  P  &  S  and  Continental  Grain 
against  offers  msule  by  them  for  only  part 
of  the  required  shipping  period  were  disap- 
proved by  USDA  as  defective  in  the  shipping 
specification.  The  cancelled  quantities  were 
subsequently  re-tendered.  In  a  tender  held 
by  the  Embassy  of  Honduras  under  PA  81- 
601  on  April  7,  1976,  calling  tat  shipment 
April  18-May  28,  1976,  offers  by  Carglll  for 
shipment  April   18-May  20,   1975,  were  de- 
clared   ineligible.    In    a   Bangladesh    tender 
held  on   September  4,    1976,   for  shipment 
February  IS-Blarch  20,  1975,  a  Continental 
offer  for  shipment  March  1-20,  1975  was  re- 
jected.  Similarly,    In    a   Bangladesh    tender 
held  on  March  11,  1975,  calling  for  shipment 
March   20-April   30,    1975,   two  Continental 
offers  for  shipment  April  14-30,  1975,  were 
declared  out  of  tender  and  rejected. 

It  is  fiu^Jher  understood  that  USDA,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  written  question  on  the  subject 
raised  by  Riceland  Foods,  reaffirmed  In  writ- 
ing its  concurrence  in  the  requirement  that 
offers  must  be  made  for  the  full  shipping 
period  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  Interest  of  assuring  consistent  and 
equitable  PL  480  tenders,  it  is  essential  that 
USDA  continue  its  policy  of  demanding  out- 
right rejection  of  offers  that  fail  to  comply 
to  the  terms  of  the  tender.  It  Is  particularly 
incredible,  in  an  instance  involving  offers 
deficient  In  a  prlce-determlnlng  specifica- 
tion, to  notice  even  the  slightest  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  USDA  before  categorically  re- 
jecting such  offers.  There  are  substantial 
public  funds  Involved  and  USDA  must  not 
yield  its  responsibility  to  monitor  PL  480 
tenders  with  respect  to  such  matters  and 
opt  instead  for  a  procurement  syjtem  lead- 
ing to  disorder,  inequity,  and  constant  \m- 
certalnty. 

However,  as  inconceivable  as  It  may  be,  If 
this  is  USDA's  new  position  and  since  it 
does  represent  a  sharp  reversal  of  policy, 
equity  demands  that  aU  elements  of  the  in- 
dustry be  advised  of  the  change  before  and 
not  after  the  tender  is  held.  Accordingly, 
the  Continental  offers  should  be  declared 
ineligible  and  new  awards  made  from  the 
valid  offers.  Falling  this,  the  awards  to  Con- 
tinental should  be  disapproved,  the  rice  In- 
dustry advised  of  the  new  USDA  poUcy  and 
its  Implications  for  rice  tenders,  and  a  new 
tender  held. 


VIETNAMESE  REFUGEE  CENTER 
CLOSES,  READJUSTMENTS  CON- 
TINUE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remaite.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tranorrow  the  Camp  Pendleton 
Refugee  Center  will  officially  close  after 
serving  as  a  temporary  home  for  over 
50,000  Vietnamese  refugees.  Almost  all 
of  the  refugees  have  been  resettled,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  remaining  in  Port  Chaffee, 
and  those  who  wish  to  return  to  their 
native  land. 

The  men  and  women  who  worked  in 
the  refugee  camps,  and  who  set  up  the 
facilities  on  very  short  notice,  are  to  be 
commended  for  a  job  well  done.  Due  to 
their  hard  work  and  dedication,  the 
problems  that  could  have  tirisen  were 
headed  off,  and  the  refugee  program  was 
conducted  in  as  smooth  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible. The  relief  agencies  which  aided  in 
resettlement  efforts,  and  those  private 
citizens  who  volunteered  as  sponsors  for 
the  refugees  also  deserve  praise. 

However,  the  problems  the  refugees 
themselves  face  are  far  from  over.  There 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  long  period  of  eco- 
nomic imcertainty  and  cultural  strain 
for  many  of  these  new  Americans,  and 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  ease  these  problems. 

State  and  local  governments  should 
not  have  to  bear  the  cost  for  the  results 
of  what  was  a  Federal  program.  The 
problem  is  compoimded  by  the  fact  that 
the  refugees  were  not  scattered  through- 
out the  coimtry,  tis  the  administration 
first  predicted.  By  far  the  largest  num- 
ber of  refugees  have  chosen  California 
as  their  new  home — Los  Angeles  County 
alone  has  more  Indochinese  refugees 
than  any  State,  other  than  Texas  and 
Florida. 

In  essence,  the  refugee  problem  now 
becomes  less  visible — but  it  is  still  very 
much  with  us.  We  have  welcomed  these 
people  into  our  Nation,  and  rightly  so. 
Now  we  must  insure  that  they  receive  the 
help  they  need  in  adjusting  to  life  in  the 
United  States— and  that  help  is,  and 
should  remain,  a  Federal  responsibility. 


PREDEFAULT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
NEW  YORK 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  swldress  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Senator  Proxmirx  and  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for 
reporting  out  a  bill  to  provide  predefault 
assistance  for  New  York.  Also  I  agree 
with  the  House  leadership  that  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  go  forward 
with  legislation  to  insiu-e  aid  for  New 
Yorit  State  and  New  York  City,  prior  to 
bankruptcy,  rather  than  following  bank- 
ruptcy as  the  President  proposes. 

I,  for  one,  can  see  no  reason  to  put. 
the  city,  the  State,  and  the  country 
through  the  wrenching  tratmia  of  a  ma- 
jor municipal  default  before  any  assist- 
ance is  offered. 

I  disagree  with  the  President  when  he 
asserts  that  a  Federal  plan  of  assistance 
before  default  would  insaie  that  solution 
of  the  city's  financial  problems  would 
never  be  found. 


The  facts  are  that  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York  are  already  taking  steps  to 
close  the  city's  budget  gap,  with  effective 
management  of  the  city's  financial  af- 
fairs already  in  the  hands  of  the  State's 
emergency  financial  control  board. 

Additional  steps  to  assure  good  fiscal 
management,  if  warranted,  can  be  re- 
quired by  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress to  aid  the  State. 

In  his  statement  the  President  says 
he  opposes  any  Federal  bailout  of  New 
York.  Yet  foUowing  default  the  President 
seems  to  feel  such  a  bailout  justified. 

But  if  default  occurs  it  is  clear  a  Fed- 
eral bail-out  is  exactly  what  will  happen. 

The  President's  plan  calls  for — as 
clearly  it  must — maintenance  of  essen- 
tial services.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
William  Simon,  has  estimated  that  cost 
at  $1  billion  over  current  city  revenues 
in  the  first  year  following  default.  Con- 
gressional staff  experts  expect  this  figure 
could  actually  be  between  $2  and  $3  bil- 
lion following  default. 

We  are  told  trustee  certificates  will  be 
issued  against  future  revenue.  But  who 
will  buy  these  certificates  without  Fed- 
eral guarantees?  It  is  an  age  old  eco- 
nomic truth  that  the  best  obligations  of 
a  bad  enterprise  are  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  sell. 

Because  of  this,  experts  believe  that 
there  will  be  an  actual  cash  bailout  by 
taxpayers'  money  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury should  default  be  permitted. 

What  we  are  talking  about  then  is 
not  whether  Federal  guarantees  will  ever 
be  given,  but  when — before  or  after  de- 
fault. I  believe  the  best  solution  is  to 
work  to  avoid  the  wrenching  trauma  of 
default. 

My  opposition  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal in  no  way  indicates  I  approve  or 
excuse  the  fiscal  excesses  which  have 
lead  our  Nation's  greatest  city,  and  our 
country's  second  most  populous  State  to 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  It  does  indicate 
though  that  I  believe  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  rescue  the  victim  before,  not 
after  it  drowns. 


ARTHUR  BURNS— WASHING1XDNS 
MOST  MISTAKE-RIDDEN  OFFI- 
CIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 
still  have  many  people  in  this  country 
who  look  to  Arthur  Bums  for  economic 
advice.  In  view  of  Dr.  Bums'  track  rec- 
ord, I  find  it  amazing  that  we  have  so 
many  people  asking  for  his  advice  on 
everything  from  municipal  financing  to 
esoteric  questions  of  international  trade. 
He  has  become  the  regular  "Dear  Abby" 
for  much  of  official  Washington. 

Perhaps  if  a  harder  look  were  taken 
at  Dr.  Bums'  record  as  a  public  (^clal 
tmd  as  a  politician,  there  would  be  few- 
er people  hanging  on  his  every  pro- 
nouncement 

Dr.  Bums  has  been  in  a  key  position 
to  influence  economic  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  throughout  the  admin- 
istrations of  Richard  Nixon  and  Gerald 
Ford.  He  came  Into  the  White  House 
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with  the  Nixon  team  on  January  20, 1969, 
and  served  as  Counsellor  to  the  Presl- 
doit  on  that  famous  staff. 

Since  February  1970,  he  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  has  used  every  device  to  impose  his 
narrow  brand  of  economics  on  the  Na- 
tion. 

Tht  result  has  been  near  economic 
chaos  with  raging  inflation,  high  un- 
employment, and  high  interest  rates 
throughout  the  period  from  1969  to  date. 
Dr.  Bums  has  been  the  architect — ^he  has 
been  on  the  inside — of  all  of  the  econom- 
ic policymaking  since  January  20,  1969. 

I  suggest  that  his  defenders — his 
apologists — take  a  look  at  the  record. 
The  record  should  be  the  test  of  his  per- 
formance and  this  record  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  covered  up  by  the  pipe- 
pufllng  generalities  which  pour  forth 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman. 

Let  us  go  back  to  Dr.  Bums'  early 
Influence.  Immediately  after  his  Presi- 
dent— ^Richard  Nixon — was  elected  to 
ofDce,  interest  rates  started  skyrocketing 
and  Uiese  increases  were  based  at  least 
in  part  on  the  economic  policies  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Bums. 

After  the  election  in  1968,  interest 
rates  rose  six  times,  finally  jimiping  a 
fuU  point  on  June  9.  1969,  to  what  was 
then  the  highest  level  in  history — 81/2 
percent  prime. 

After  he  assumed  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  Febru- 
ary 1970,  interest  rates  became  even  more 
erratic,  and  In  July  of  1974,  they  reached 
what  is  now  the  sdltime  high  of  12i^ 
percent.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing 
the  prime  rate  increases  since  Novem- 
ber of  1968  to  the  present — ^the  period  in 
yitiLth.  "Dt.  Bums  has  had  heavy  influence. 

Tlie  table  follows: 

Prime  rate  changes — Novemljer  1968  to 
preaent 
[Percent  per  annum] 
Effective  date 
1968: 

36 


Rate 


18. 

7. 
17. 


S«pt 

Nov.   13 

Dec.    2. 

Dec. 
1969: 

Jan. 

Mar. 

June  9 

1970: 

Max.  35. 

Sept.    21 

Nov.   21. 

Nov.   23. 

Dec. 
1971: 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

July 

July 

Oct. 


32. 


6.0 
6.  25 
6.6 
6.  75 

7.0 
7.5 
8.5 

8.0 

7.5 
7.25 
7.0 
6.75 

6.5 

6.25 

6.0 

6.76 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.6 

6.6 

6.0 

6.75 

Nov.   1 '6.75 

Nov.  4 »6.  6 

Nov.  8 .         6.6 

Nov.  23 8.836 

Nov.  36 8.28 

Dec.    6 6.25 

Dae.   8 — . »5. 6 


6.25 


6.. 
16. 
18. 
16. 
11- 
19_ 
23. 
11- 

e„ 
7.. 

20- 


5.5 


5.5 


6.0 


5.675 
6.675 

>6.  5 
6.6 
6.376 


Dec.  37 

Dec.   81 

1972: 

Jan.   3 

Jan.   3 r. 

Jan.    17 

Jan.   17 

Jan.    24 

Jan.   24 

Jan.  31 

Jan.    31 

Peb.    28 

Feb.   28 

Mar.  13 

Mar.  23 

Jtor.  27 . 

Mar.  27 

Apr.    3 m 

Apr.    5 

Apr.    17 

May  1 

May   1 

May   30 

June    12 

June    26 

July   3 

July  10 ._ 

July   10-. 

July   17 

July  31 

Aug.  11... 

Aug.  14 

Aug.    21 

Aug.  25 

Aug.   25 

Aug.  29 ; 

Aug.  29 

Sept.    4 

Sept.    5 

Sept.    11 

Sept.    25 

Sept.    25 

Oct.    2 

Oct.    4.. 

Oct.    11 

Oct.    16 

Nov.   6 

Nov.   20 IIII 

Dec.    26 

Dec.   27 

1973: 

Jan.   4 

Feb.   2 

Peb.    14. 

Peb.    26 

Feb.    27 

Mar.  19 

Mar.   26 

Apr.    18 

Apr.    19 "' 

May   4 

May   7 ^ 

May  24 

May  25 

Jane  8 

Jtine  19 "11 

June  25 

July  2 " 

July  3 

July  9- 

JUly  17 '" 

July  18 

July  23 

July  30 

Aug.  6.. I 

Aug.  7 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  21 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  28 

Aug.  29 

Sept.    14 "III 

Sept.  18 

Sept.   27 III" 

Oct.   22 

Oct.    33 "    I 

Oct.    34 ' 

Oct.    34 

1074: 


6.26 
5.26 

5.0 

6.25 

4.76 

5.25 

4.675 

5.0 

4.5 

6.0 

4.375 

4.75 

4.5 

4.76 

4.76 

5.0 

4.75 

6.0 

5.0 

6.0 

6.25 

5.0 

6.0 

5.0 

5.25 

5.25 

5.5 

5.25 

5.25 

6.25 

5.25 

6.25 

5.25 

5.5 

5.25 

6.6 

6.26 

6.5 

5.5 

5.6 

5.75 

5.5 

5.5 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

6.75 

6.75 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.26 

6.36 

6.6 

6.6 

6.75 

6.75 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.5 

7.6 

7.75 

7.76 

7.75 

8.0 

8.36 

8.26 

8.5 

8.5 

8.76 

9.0 

9.0 

>0.36 
0.6 
0.6 
9.75 

»9.76 

10.0 
9.75 
0.6 

10.0 
0.6 

10.0 


Jan. 
Jaa. 


9.S 


16.6 

5.125 

5.0 

4.75 
»4.  75 

4.6 
»4.  75 

4.876 

5.0 

5.25 
6.125 


6.125 
15.25 
6.376 
5.375 

5.6 

5.375 

5.376 

6.375 
5.376 

5.376 

»6.  5 

5.625 
5.625 

5.75 
'6.76 

5.875 

5.876 
6.0 
16.0 


6.25 

6.25 

6.76 

»6.75 

7.0 

7.26 
17.36 

7.75 

8.0 
18.0 
18.26 

8.5 
18.6 

18.76 
19.0 

>0.28 
9.6 

19.76 

10.0 

110.0 
9.76 

19.76 
»«.75 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Peb. 
Feb. 
Peb. 
Peb. 
Peb. 
Peb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar.  26. 
Mar.  28. 
Mar.  29. 
Mar.  29. 


9.6 

9.8 

9.36 

0. 7 

9. 0 

9. 3 

19.0 

8. 7 

9.0 

8.7 

8.6 

18.75 

8. 6 

1 8.  75 

1 8.  75 

18.76 

0. 0 

8.8 

9.0 

19.0 

9.0 

9.6 

Apr.    2 »9.35 


14— 

14... 

39 

29 

11 

11— 
19... 
26... 
25... 

26 

4 

4 

6 

6 

19 

21... 

21 

22... 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


9.5 
9.35 
19.6 
9.4 
9.76 
9.4 


Apr.   5 19.75 

Apr.   8 19.75 

10 10.0 

11 9.  75 

11 110.0 

15 110.0 

15 10.86 

19 10.0 

19 110.86 

23 1 10. 36 

24 1 10. 85 

24 10.6 

25 1 10.36 

25 1 10.  6 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 


26. 
26. 
30- 
30. 
2.. 


10.4 
10.76 
110.6 
10.75 
10.6 


May   2 »  10. 76 


May 
May 
May 


10.6 
11.0 
10.6 


May  6 '-..    111.0 


May 
May 
May 

May 

May 


7. 

10. 

13. 

17. 

17. 


11.0 
11.0 

111.25 
11.25 

111.5 


May   20 111.6 

June  3 1 11.  6 

June   3 :  11.75 

June    7 11.25 

June  7 11.6 

June  10 11.5 

June  21 , 11.25 

June    24 1. 111.5 

June    25 111.6 

June    25 11.8 

June    28 11.5 

June    26 11.8 


June  28 »ii. 


July 
July 
July 
July 


111 

12 

11.8 
112.0 


76 
76 
0 


July  23. 10.75 

July  23   12.25 

Aug.  20 10.75 

Sept.    26 10.75 

Sept.    28 11.75 

Oct.    7 10.  75 

Oct.    7 111.75 

Oct.    15 10.75 

Oct.    15 11.5 

Oct.  21 10.  75 

Oct.    31 . 111.5 

Oct.    28 -_„_.» 10.  76 

Oct.    28 111.25 

Nov.  4 10.76 

Nov.  4 11.28 

Nov.  11 10.  as 


19.76 

19.6 

9.36 

9.26 
18.76 

1 8.  76 
8.7 

8.6 

8.8 
8.8 

19.0 

9.36 
>9.85 

9.4 

9.4 

19.6 

9.6 

9.8 

9.8 

10.1 

10.1 

10.4 
10.4 

10.4 

110.6 
11.0 
10. « 
11.0 
10.6 
11.0 

1 10.  76 

10.76 


111.86 
11.4 
11.4 

11.75 
11.6 

111.5 


111.6 
11.75 
11.75 

1 11.  76 

11.8 
11.8 

>12.  0 
12.25 
112.0 

112.0 
11.6 

112.0 
11.5 
12.0 
11.25 

111.25 
11.25 
11.76 
11.0 
11.6 

111.0 

10.78 
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11 111.0 

14 

14.. „ 

18 

18 110.75 

19.. 

19... 

25 

26 

2 

2 , 


9 

9 110.25 

13 

13-. 

16 

15 

20— 

20 

28 

28 

29 

3 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
1975: 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Peb. 
Peb. 
Feb. 
Peb. 
Peb. 
Peb. 
Feb. 
Peb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 

Note. — Beginning  Nov.  1971  several  banks 
adopted  a  floating  prime  rate  keyed  to  money 
market  variables. 

•Denotes  the  predominant  prime  rate 
quoted  by  commercial  banks. 

WTEREST    RATE    CHANGED    250    TIMES    IN    SHORT 
TIME 

Prom  1929  until  Dr.  Bums  took  over, 
there  had  been  only  37  changes  in  the 
prime  interest  rate.  But  look  at  that 
table — since  the  Nixon-Ford-Burns  team 
took  over,  the  prime  interest  rate  has 
changed  over  250  times.  Now  how  can 
anyone  in  the  U.S.  economy  operate  in 
this  wildly  fluctuating  money  market? 
Dr.  Bums  is  a  great  promoter  of  balanced 
budgets  and  long-range  planning.  Is 
tiiere  anyone  in  the  United  States — busi- 
ness borrower,  homebuyer,  or  munici- 
pality— who  could  possibly  have  planned 
in  1969  to  get  through  the  past  6  years 
in  this  interest  rate  rollar  coaster? 

On  election  day,  1968,  the  prime  inter- 
est rate  stood  at  6  percent.  Did  anyone 
in  this  country  vote  too  have  that  dou- 
ble to  12  percent  by  1974? 

But  throughout  the  periods  of  increas- 
ing interest  rates.  Dr.  Bums  has  always 
contended  that  he  was  "fighting  infla- 
tion." As  I  have  said  many  tilhes,  fighting 
inflation  with  rising  interest  rates  is  just 


4— . 
4... 
10.. 
18.. 
18.. 
24— 
3... 
5... 
6... 
6... 
10— 
10.. 
17.. 
18— 
18- 

24. 
24- 
25.. 
31.. 
31.. 
20.- 
26- 
26.. 

9.. 
9... 
18.. 
18.- 
28— 
10— 

12- 


10.6 

1 10.  75 

11.0 

10.0 

10.5 

1 10.  75 

10.0 

10.35 

10.5 

1 10.  75 

10.0 

10.25 

110.5 

9.76 

10.0 

10.26 

110.6 

9.6 

10.0 

1 10.  25 

10.5 

9.5 

9.75 

10.0 

1 10.  25 

9.5 

9.75 

110.0 

10.25 

9.5 

19.75 

10.0 

19.6 

9.25 

10.0 

19.6 

9.75 

8.76 

9.0 

19.25 

9.6 

8.76 

9.0 

19.25 

8.75 

19.0 

8.5 

18.75 

9.0 

18.5 

8.25 

8.26 

18.5 

8.25 

8.5 

7.75 

18.26 

8.5 

7.75 

18.0 

8.25 

7.75 

18.0 

7.5 

18.0 

8.0 

17.6 

7.76 

8.0 

17.5 

7.76 

7.25 

17.5 

7.76 

17.25 

7.5 

7.0 

17.26 

7.5 

6.75 

'7.0 

7.25 

7.0 

17.25 

7.6 

7.25 

17.5 

7.5 

17.75 

7.75 

'8.0 

like  fighting  a  fire  by  pouring  gasoline  on 
it.  The  record  clearly  shows  that  high 
interest  rates  have  not  deterred  inflation 
but  have  instead  increased  the  price  of 
goods  on  the  shelves  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacturing  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tmth  is  we  have  had 
the  highest  inflation  in  history  during  the 
Nixon-Ford-Bums  era.  For  example,  in 
1974  it  reached  an  annual  rate  of  11  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  rate  of  in- 
flation since  1969: 

Rate  of  Inflation,  As  Measttred  bt  the- 

Consumer  Price  Index 

[In  percent] 

1969 . 6.40 

1970 5.90 

1971 4.26 

1972    3.32 

1973    6.21 

1974   11.03 

1975  (estimate) 9.22 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bums'  policies  have 
not  only  brought  us  inflation  but  they 
have  also  brought  us  recession.  In  fact,  I 
contend  that  Dr.  Bums  has  invented  the 
new  economic  theory  of  simultaneous  in- 
flation and  recession.  This  Bums'  brand 
brought  us  unemployment  rates  which 
have  ranged  up  to  9.2  percent  in  May  of 
this  year. 

For  a  number  of  years  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Burns  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  I  expressed 
myself  as  believing  that  an  outstanding 
economist  should  hold  that  position. 
When  Dr.  Bums  was  appointed,  I  con- 
gratulated the  President  on  his  appoint- 
ment, believing  that  since  Dr.  Burns  was 
an  outstanding  economist  the  country 
would  be  in  much  better  condition  under 
his  leadership.  However,  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  Dr.  Burns  because  the  poor 
have  certainly  not  fared  as  well  as  the 
rich  imder  his  leadership.  But  the  rich 
have  fared  much  better. 

The  table  I  am  inserting  in  my  state- 
ment indicates  that  rapid  and  devastat- 
ing changes  in  the  interest  rates  have 
caused  milUons  of  people  to  suffer  be- 
cause of  lack  of  adequate  diets.  Many  of 
these  people  actually  have  gone  to  bed 
hungry  at  night  and  an  increased  num- 
ber of  people  are  suffering  from  the  worst 
of  all  conditions,  namely  poverty,  igno- 
rance, disease,  and  crime.  Under  Dr. 
Bums'  leadership  the  people  have  never 
suffered  so  much  and  the  rich  have  never 
been  so  prosperous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  dismal  economic 
record  but  it  is  (me  that  we  should  have 
expected  from  a  Republican  administra- 
tion with  old  guard  economists  such  as 
Dr.  Bums  in  the  key  policy  positions. 

Once  again,  I  am  amazed  that  the 
architect  of  this  record  is  regsu-ded  as  an 
expert  on  where  this  country  is  or  should 
be  going  economically. 

The  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  Dr. 
Bums  is  an  old  line  Republican  econo- 
mist who  has  little  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  or  its  people.  He  is 
an  arch-conservative  and  he  misses  no 
opportunity  to  slip  in  his  narrow  views 
on  social  and  economic  questions.  Every 
crisis  is  a  new  opportunity  for  Dr.  Bums 
to  suggest  total  acceptance  of  his  re- 
actionary philosophy. 


Before  coming  to  Washington  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  1953, 
Dr.  Bums  was  considered  something  of 
an  expert  on  "business  cycles."  The  hard 
economic  times  of  the  Eisenhower  years 
will  provide  future  students  many  chap- 
ters on  "business  cycles."  Despite  the  dis- 
mal economic  record  of  those  years.  Dr. 
Bums  felt  he  had  some  qualiflcations  to 
still  comment  on  the  economy  and  during 
the  Johnson  Presidency  he  continued  to 
reurge  his  discredited  and  unsuccessful 
theories  in  pubUc  forums — speeches  that 
were  faithfully  picked  up  in  Repubhcan 
campaign  publications. 

After  serving  as  a  campaign  sulviser  to 
the  Republican  Presidential  candidate  in 
1968,  Dr.  Bums  came  back  to  Washing- 
ton to  try  his  hand  once  again  at  run- 
ning the  economy  his  way.  And  once 
again,  the  country  has  been  the  victim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  should  look 
carefully  at  Dr.  Bums'  record — his  long 
service  in  the  propaganda  vineyards  of 
Republican  reaction. 

So  long  as  we  allow  Dr.  Bums  to  set 
policies,  we  are  going  to  have  economic 
dislocations — high  interest  rates,  high 
unemployment,  and  inflation.  We  are 
long  overdue  for  a  change. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  REAFFIRM  ITS 
OWN  EXPRESSED  POLICY  THAT 
THE  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  RELY 
ON  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  FOR 
GOOE>S  AND  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  growth 
of  Government  is  a  real  problem  and 
issue  today  in  America.  Government 
gets  bigger  every  year.  And,  Govem- 
ment's  handmaiden — the  bureaucracy — 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  intervenes 
in  or  interferes  with  every  conceivable 
aspect  of  our  lives  and  livelihoods.  Yet, 
the  powers  that  be — the  powers  which 
could  restrain  this  growth  and  involve- 
ment— and  that  certainly  includes  the 
Congress — too  often  act  as  if  they  are 
powerless  against  the  enormous  swell  of 
Government  activity.  It  is  as  if  they  too 
were  waiting  for  the  problem  simply  to 
go  away. 

Admittedly,  not  all  Government  activ- 
ity is  unnecessary  or  bad,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  Government  exists  to  carry 
out  the  basic  constitutional  obligations  of 
preserving  internal  order,  administering 
justice,  and  providing  for  the  national 
defense.  But,  none  of  us  should  be  com- 
placent about  Government  activity  which 
unnecessarily  competes  with  the  work 
being  done  by  the  private  sector. 

As  we  approach  our  Nation's  200th  an- 
niversary, the  Congress,  the  executive 
and  its  agencies,  and  the  taxpayers 
should  reflect  on  the  growth  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  impact  that  growth  has 
had — and  will  continue  to  have  unless 
restrained — on  this  country's  fiscal  pol- 
icies and  social  fabric.  Some,  if  not  much, 
of  the  growth  has  been  unnecessary,  and 
a  number  of  functions  being  pefOTmed 
by  the  Government  can  be  accomplished 
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at  less  cost,  more  effectlvdy.  and  more 
rapUDy  in  other  ways. 

Ooremment  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  Federal  dollars  are  being  used  ac- 
tuidly  to  compete  with  the  private  sector 
in  the  production  of  goods  and  senr- 
loes — and  Oovemment  has  an  unfair, 
anticompetitive  advantage  because  It  also 
sets  the  rules  governing  the  competition 
between  and  with  itself.  Oovemment 
budgets  in  the  past  15  to  20  years  have 
increased  In  both  size  and  Influence  and 
to  the  severe  detriment  of  the  vitality  of 
the  very  free  enterprise  system  which 
ultimatdy  finances  all  Oovemment  ac- 
tivity through  our  tax  system.  Oovem- 
ment seems  determined  to  become  the 
first  ccmvergence  of  mon(^wly — a  single 
seller — and  mcmopsony — a  single  buyer. 
Simiriy  put,  the  mai^etplace  is  increas- 
ingly omtTolled  by  a  single  buyer  and  a 
single  seller  who  are  one  and  the  same — 
Oovemment.  The  Federal  Government 
Is  buying  more  than  ever  and  Is  produc- 
ing mme  than  ever — in  order  to  sell  to 
Itsdf. 

This  type  of  activity  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  State,  the  expressed  policy 
of  both  the  Congress  and-  the  executive. 
That  policy  is  a  clear  one  too.  It  is  that 
the  UJ3.  Oovemment  should  rely  on  pri- 
vate industry  for  goods  and  services. 
There  are  sound  economic  reasons  for 
this  policy — and  sound  underl3ring  prin- 
ciples of  the  way  in  which  government 
out  to  carry  out  its  missions  in  a  free 
society  too.  And.  I  am  concerned  that 
these  reasons  are  being  ignored,  often 
with  impunity. 

Oovemment  has  no  business  being  in 
business.  Oovemment  has  an  obligation 
to  make  policy  and  to  administer  that 
policy.  That  is  quite  different  from  mak- 
ing products  and  selling  them  to  Itself. 
Moreover,  when  the  Government  does  get 
into  the  production  business,  it  is  not 
economical. 

According  to  the  1975  Annual  Report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity and  Work  Quality,  the  private 
sector  continues  to  be  20  percent  more 
productive  than  the  Federal  sector.  The 
Commission  observed  that  for  fiscal  years 
1967-73,  the  productivity  of  1.7  million 
Federal  civilian  en^loyees — approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  total — Increased  by 
11.1  percent.  This  represents  an  annual 
increase  of  1.8  percent.  For  the  same 
years,  the  productivity  of  the  total  non- 
farm  employees  In  the  private  economy 
Increased  by  13.4  percent,  representing 
an  annual  increase  of  2.2  percent.  Thus. 
the  private  economy  productivity  grew 
20.7  percent  more  than  the  Federal. 

The  Commission  further  observed 
that — ^while  the  output  of  Oovemment  is 
difficult  to  measure — the  incentives  to 
HMTlmlge  resoiuxe  efficiency  and  efiFec- 
tlveness  are  much  less  clear  and  com- 
pelUng  in  the  public  sector  than  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  free  enterprise  economy  dictates 
that  waste  and  duplication  must  be 
guarded  against.  This  is  particularly  true 
In  high-technology  areas.  If  invention  is 
indeed  the  offspring  of  necessity,  then 
competition  by  placing  a  premium  on 
effort  is  more  conducive  to  effective  re- 
learch  and  develiH>ment.  Yet,  sdentlflc 


inquiry  done  Inhouse  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  has  neither  this  advantage  or 
this  motivation.  The  inherent  creative 
process  that  is  an  integral  part  of  re- 
search activity  is  thereby  minimized  in 
government.  And,  the  effective  program 
management  technique  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  talent  and  wisdom  of  the  en- 
tire private  sector  either  through  sub- 
contracting and/or  competitive  hiring  go 
unutilized.  Moreover,  the  capital  invest- 
ment required  to  Improve  this  approach 
to  problem  solving  is  subsequently  en- 
dangered. 

What  are  some  specific  examples  of 
government  involving  itself  in  the  wrong 
places? 

In  the  past  few  years,  while  the  na- 
tion has  grappled  with  its  energy  prob- 
lems, the  Department  of  Interior's  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.  Atr  Force  to  pay 
$3.5  million  for  research  into  a  more  ef- 
ficient method  of  generating  electrical 
power  from  coal.  Yet,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  private  firms  who  hav6  been 
working  in  that  very  field  and  who  have 
Invested  their  own  money  into  research 
and  development  on  the  subject.  The 
private  sector  could  have  done  the  work 
under  contract.  Apparently,  the  Depart- 
ment's Interest  lay  elsewhere. 

The  National  Oceanographlc  Instru- 
mentation Center — NOIC — ^whlch  is  part 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration — ^NOAA — of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  established  re- 
gional centers  at  several  locations  in  the 
country  and  is  actively  seeking  contracts 
for  calibration  of  oceanic  instnmienta- 
tlon  systems.  Private  firms,  which  have 
made  substantial  capital  investment  in 
the  facilities  required  to  do  the  work,  re- 
port a  significant  loss  of  business  due  to 
competition  from  NOIC,  which  has  di- 
rected that  all — I  repeat,  all — ^NOAA  ac- 
tivities must  use  their  services  and  all 
grantees  should  use  them. 

Within  the  Department  of  Defense,  a 
large  percentage  of  development  monesrs 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  hard- 
ware is  being  consumed  inhouse.  Esti- 
mates for  1974  place  the  total  at  $1.9  bil- 
lion or  28.8  percent.  These  are  not  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  defense  technology 
base;  rather,  they  translate  to  govern- 
ment factories  producing  hardware. 

When  all  the  examples  are  added  up, 
the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment has  chosen  to  conduct  much  of  its 
work  effort  on  an  inhouse  basis  is  quite 
substantial.  In  1967,  Industry  as  a  pro- 
vider of  goods  and  services  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  accounted  for  60.5  percent 
of  total  FMeral  expenditiu-es  in  this 
category.  By  the  close  of  1973,  it  was  es- 
timated that  the  industry  share  had 
dropped  to  50.4  percent  of  the  total.  This 
represents  a  difference  of  $11.6  billion 
in  potential  contract  money  which  has 
been  lost  to  the  private  economy.  The 
importance  of  this  statistic  can  be  dem- 
onstrated in  a  nimiber  of  ways. 

The  private  sector  is  obliged  to  pay 
corporate  taxes  on  its  business  revenue. 
The  Federal  Government,  of  course,  does 
not  have  the  same  obligation.  If  the 
money  had  been  contracted  out.  part  of 
the  money  would  have  found  its  way 


back  to  the  Federal  coffers  as  tax  rev- 
enue. Instead,  the  money  was  applied  to 
a  nonrevenue  sector. 

The  private  sector  also  uses  part  of  the 
profit  portion  of  its  business  income  for 
capital  investment  purposes.  Ordinarily, 
part  of  that  *11.6  billion  would  have 
been  appll^  to  improvement  factors 
which  in  turn  affect  productivity  growth. 
Instead,  the  money  was  f  unneled  into  the 
public  sector  where  there  is  no  direct 
accoimtability  for  performance,  cost  and 
scheduling,  and  where  capital  invest- 
ment— if  and  when  it  occurs — merely 
serves  to  duplicate  existing  private  sec- 
tor capability. 

In  a  special  report  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  in  1971,  requested 
by  the  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement, executive  branch  agencies  re- 
ported a  total  of  18,618  Inhouse  activi- 
ties providing  a  product  or  service  avail- 
able from  private  Industry,  with  a  total 
capital  investment  of  $10  billion  and  an- 
nual operating  costs  of  $7  billion.  The 
significance  of  these  figures  is  also  in- 
creased by  considering  the  areas  that  are 
not  Included — all  activities  providing  a 
product  or  service  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, those  excluded  by  agency  regula- 
tions and  those  omitted  by  local  interpre- 
tation. 

"The  activities  which  were  considered 
Include  such  things  as  photogs^hic 
services,  printing  and  re^oduct 
communications,  clothing  manufact 
aircraft  and  automotive  repair,  r< 
construction  and  maintenance,  Inst 
mentation,  fabrication  and  others, 
expansion  of  Government  effort  is- 
pected  to  flow  into  other  significant  areas 
of  private  sector  competence  including 
the  engineering,  design  and  develop- 
ment of  new  products  and  systems,  pro- 
totype fabrication,  production,  overhaul 
and  repair  of  hardware  produced  by 
Industry. 

Still  there  are  those  who  Insist  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  do  the  work  inhouse  in 
spite  of  all  the  considerations  mentioned 
above.  There  might,  in  fact,  be  examples 
of  where  this  is  true.  I  would  expect  as 
much  when  the  unit  price  of  the  articles 
delivered  does  not  include  competitive 
bidding  costs,  when  price  Itself  does  not 
have  to  be  competitive,  when  corporate 
taxes  are  not  an  issue,  when  profit  levels 
do  not  have  to  be  considered,  and  when 
overhead  can  be  kept  at  a  bare  minimum. 
The  real  proof  of  the  pudding,  however, 
is  in  the  ultimate  retirement  costs  and 
fringe  benefits  which  are  an  Important 
feature  of  employee  compensation  in  the 
Federal  sector.  The  recent  history  of 
Federal  expenditures  Indicates  that  em- 
ployee compensation  approaches  half  of 
the  total  Federal  dollars  used  to  provide 
goods  and  services  needed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. With  the  recent  Federal  pay 
raise  and  estimated  increases  in  health 
and  Insurance  benefits,  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  is  expected  to  esca- 
late. This  is  not  meant  to  impugn  either 
the  raise  or  the  benefits  package.  It  is 
cited  to  Indicate  that  Oovemment  com- 
petition with  Industry  is  not  the  bargain 
basement  sale  which  many  of  its  advo- 
cates Insinuate.  On  the  contrary,  its  ulti- 
mate dollar  cost  continues  to  rise. 
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But  relative  cost  is  only  one  of  a  nimi- 
ber of  criteria  which  might  Justify  that 
the  Government  perform  work  in-house. 
Cost  must  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  overall  Government  policy.  His- 
torically, the  Government  policy  has 
been  to  rely  on  the  private  sector.  Con- 
cern over  whether  or  not  the  Oov«^- 
ment  was  competing  with  the  private 
economy  led  to  detailed  investigations  as 
early  as  1932.  Continual  inquiry  into  the 
problem  finally  resulted  in  a  series  of  22 
recommendations  from  the  Second 
Hoover  Commission  in  1955.  The  clearly 
set  forth  recommendations  were  aimed 
at  eliminating  or  lessening  Government 
competition  with  the  private  sector.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  predecessor  to 
OMB,  Issued  Bulletin  55-4  in  1955  an- 
nouncing to  the  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  that: 

It  Is  the  general  policy  .  .  .  that  the  Federal 
GoTemment  wlU  not  start  or  carry  on  any 
commercial  activity  to  provide  a  service  or 
product  for  Its  own  use  If  such  product  or 
service  can  be  procured  from  private  enter- 
prise through  ordinary  channels. 

Since  that  time,  the  bulletin  has  been 
revised  and  refined.  The  policy,  however, 
as  contained  in  the  current  OMB  Circu- 
lar A-76,  clearly  indicates  that  it  is  the 
general  policy  of  the  Oovemment  to  rely 
on  the  private  enterprise  system  to  sup- 
ply its  needs. 

OMB  Circular  A-76  Is,  I  understand, 
now  imdergoing  extensive  review  with- 
in the  executive.  A  draft  revision  may 
even  now  be  on  the  desk  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
I  certainly  trust  any  revision  of  A-76 
will  reflect  accurately  the  costs  to  Gov- 
ernment which  I  have  just  outlined — 
especially  Government  personnel  beneflt 
and  r'^tirement  costs.  That  is  an  area 
which  nas  grown  out  of  hand  in  recent 
years,  and  it  is  one  to  which  this  admin- 
istration has  pledged  its  commitment  to 
try  to  restrain  to  reasonable  levels.  That 
administration  policy  would  be  under- 
cut— Inside  the  administration — by  any 
OMB  A-76  revision  which  fails  to  re- 
quire each  and  every  agency  to  include 
benefit  and  retirement  costs  in  the  com- 
putation of  economic  feasibility  in  judg- 
ing whether  to  carry  out  an  activity  in- 
house or  by  contract. 

The  growth  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  apparenUy  served  to  mitigate 
the  force  of  the  Initial  A-76  policy  de- 
cision and  its  subsequent  application. 

But,  imlike  our  childhood  fears,  the 
intrusion  by  the  Government  on  the 
private  sector  will  not — cannot — be  dis- 
missed on  the  grounds  that  it  will  go 
away  and  that  everything  will  be  all  right 
in  the  morning.  It  is  not  just  one  of  those 
things  that  go  bump  in  the  night.  It  is 
rather  an  Increasing  menace  to  the  ordi- 
nary machinations  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  today 
offered  a  joint  resolution  to  clarify  and 
reaffirm  Government  purchasing  poli- 
cies. I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  this  endeavor  to  preclude  a  further 
erosion  of  our  free  enterprise  system  at 
the  hands  of  Government,  lliat  joint 
resolution  follows: 


HJ.  Res.  712 
Jomt    resolution    to    clarify    and    reaffirm 

Ck>vemment  purchasing  policies. 
Whereas  It  is  the  function  of  the  Oovem- 
ment to  set  policy  and  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation;  and 
Whereas  It  is  the  role  of  private  enterprise 
to  provide  goods.  Jobs  and  services  needed 
In  that  endeavor;  and 
Whereas  optimum  economy,  efficiency,  and 
productivity  can  be  achieved  If  the  Gov- 
ernment relies  on  competitive  procurement 
for  its  supplies  and  services;  and 
Whereas  it  is  a  primary  goal  of  the  Nation 
to  improve  its  economy  by  adoption  of 
anti-inflationary  policies:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  rely  upon  private  commercial 
sources  for  the  goods  and  services  required 
to  meet  Government  needs,  unless 

( 1 )  such  reliance  would  demonstrably  dis- 
rupt or  significantly  delay  an  urgent  agency 
program;  or 

(2)  In -house  performance  Is  mandatory 
for  national  security;  or 

(3)  the  product  or  service  is  not  and  can- 
not be  made  available  from  the  private  sec- 
tor and  Is  available  from  a  Federal  source. 

It  is  therefore  proper  and  necessary 
that  the  Congress  be  heard  in  order  to 
revitalize  and  reestablish  the  very  wise 
decision  that  Oovemment  govern  and 
that  the  private  economy  support  Gov- 
ernment with  its  capital  and  its  labor. 


BEN    BLACKBURN:     AN    ABLE    AND 
DECISIVE  MAN 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Conablx)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  express 
my  disagreement  with  an  editorial  in  the 
October  27  issue  of  Business  Week  maga- 
zine. One  of  this  magazine's  editorials 
has  unjusUy,  and  obviously  without 
proper  Information,  raised  some  ques- 
tions about  one  of  our  former  colleague's 
qualifications  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board — FHT.BB.  I  am  speaking  of 
my  good  friend  and  former  Congressman 
from  the  Fourth  District  of  Georgia,  Ben 
B.  Blackburn. 

Business  Week  erroneously  editorial- 
izes that  Mr.  Blackbiun  during  his  years 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  showed  no  in- 
dications of  leadership  or  a  capacity  to 
understand  major  economic  issues.  They 
also  charge,  without  any  justification, 
that  there  is  no  indication  that  he  is 
familiar  enough  with  either  the  financial 
communty  or  the  housing  industry. 

I  cannot  allow  these  insinuations  to  go 
unchallenged.  During  his  8  years  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Ben 
Blackburn  served  ably  and  wisely  on 
both  the  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing Committee  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  two  committees  that 
would  better  prepare  him  to  deal  with 
the  tasks  of  the  FHLBB  than  any  other 
committees  in  the  House. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  with  Ben  and 


while  we  did  not  always  agree  on  all  the 
Issues,  he  was  always  outspoken  and 
challenging.  His  abilities  continuously 
added  considerably  to  our  discussions 
and  solutions. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Business 
Week  editorial  are  unfounded  and  I  urge 
them  to  take  a  better  look  at  the  facts 
in  the  future  before  making  their  Judg- 
ments. 

Ben  Blackburn  is  an  able  and  decisive 
man  who  has  shown  a,  high  level  of  per- 
formance throughout  his  life.  He  has  my 
highest  recommendation  and  best  wishes 
in  this  new  pursuit. 


HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  COMMIT- 
TEE ORDER  NO.  24 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  457,  92d  Congress,  en- 
acted by  Public  Law  92-184  into  perma- 
nent law  on  December  15,  1971,  provides 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
the  authority  to  fix  and  adjust  from  time 
to  time  various  allowances  of  members, 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico  or  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Pursuant  to  this  authority 
the  committee  has  Issued  order  No.  24 
which  is  effective  October  1,  1975. 

Committee  Order  No.  24  incorporates 
and  supersedes  committee  order  No.  18, 
and  increases  from  $650  to  $750  the 
amoimt  authorized  to  lease  equipment 
utilized  in  connection  with  official  du- 
ties as  prescrll>ed  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
This  Increase  is  merely  to  cover  the  rise 
in  the  monthly  rental  rates  that  have 
occurred  since  the  leasing  program  was 
instituted. 

The  order  follows: 

COMMrrTEE    OKDEB    NO.    24 

Resolved.  That  effective  October  1,  1976, 
untU  otherwise  provided  by  order  of  the 
Conunittee  on  House  Administration,  each 
Member,  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico  or  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  authorized  a  $750  per 
month  aUowance  to  lease  office  equipment, 
and  upon  written  request  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  a  Member,  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  or 
a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  allocate  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $260 
a  month  of  any  unused  portion  of  his  or  her 
clerk  hire  allowance  for  the  leasing  of 
equipment  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  his 
or  her  office  in  connection  with  his  or  her 
official  duties.  The  said  miontbly  allowances 
are  not  cumulative. 


PRESIDENT  FORD'S  FOOD  STAMP 
PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Poinsylvanla  (Mr.  Edgar)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ford  sent  to  the  Congress  on  October  20 
proposed  legislation  designed  to  save  $1.2 
billion  in  Federal  outlays  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  There  are  a  number  of 
creative  provisions  In  this  bill  which 
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should  limit  abuses  which  have  robbed 
the  Treasiiry  of  millions  of  dollars.  I 
applaud  the  President's  recent  action  in 
assuring  that  the  most  needy  of  this  Na- 
tion are  afforded  food  stamp  benefits, 
while  minimizing  loopholes  which  have 
permitted  abuse  of  the  program,  inflated 
administrative  costs,  and  seriously  un- 
dermined public  confidence  in  this  im- 
portant program. 

Presently,  19  million  people  receive 
food  stamps.  Begim  in  1964  as  a  part  of 
the  War  on  Poverty  with  360,000  partic- 
ipants and  fimding  of  $30  million,  this 
program  has  expanded  to  a  cost  of  an 
estimated  $6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Obviously,  the  worsening  economy  in  re- 
cent months  has  massively  contributed 
to  the  increased  enrollment.  However,  it 
is  clear  that  many  currently  eligible  ap- 
plicants in  fact  have  the  resources  to  do 
without  this  public  subsidy.  And  there 
are  others  who  have  benefited  from  food 
stamps  who  are  not,  and  should  not,  be 
eligible. 

The  President  has  offered  several  pro- 
posals for  streamlining  the  program  and 
minimizing  abuses,  and  I  believe  they 
deserve  careful  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. These  reforms  would: 

First,  replace  current  variable  and 
complex  deductions  with  a  standard 
deduction  f  rcun  gross  income — this  would 
eliminate  legal  abuses  and  decrease  tul- 
ministrative  costs; 

Second,  allow  an  extra  deduction  for 
households  with  at  least  one  person  over 
age  60 — this  would  recognize  that  the 
elderly  often  have  concurrently  a  limited 
earning  capacity  as  well  as  higher  medi- 
cal expenses; 

Third,  provide  for  making  a  household 
ineligible  if  it  purposely  transferred  as- 
sets to  meet  eligibility  requirements; 

Fourth,  reduce  the  age  requirement  for 
work  registration  from  65  to  60 — those 
at  this  age  have  limited  employment  op- 
portunities; 

Fifth,  provide  for  a  monthly  updating 
and  reporting  system  to  adjust  benefits 
lo  response  to  changes  in  a  household's 
income; 

Sixth,  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram, to  require  a  State  agency  to  issue 
lAiotoidentlficatlon  cards  to  food  stamp 
recipients,  or  to  issue  food  stamp  coupons 
which  must  be  signed  both  at  time  of  is- 
suance and  at  time  of  purchase — this 
procedure  would  limit  unauthorized  use 
of  food  stamps; 

Seventh,  redefine  the  term  "house- 
hold" to  delete  the  requirement  that 
household  members  be  related — this 
would  minimize  the  problem  of  unrelated 
members  of  a  household  applying  sepa- 
rately for  food  stamps;  and 

Eighth,  provide  lower  civil  penalties 
so  that  vMsiton  may  be  prosecuted  un- 
der the  Federal  Magistrates  Act — this 
would  encourage  more  aggressive  prose- 
cution of  violators. 

I  do  have  some  concern  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  set  an  unreallstically  low 
income  level  for  food  stamp  eligibility. 
Tbe  President's  proposal  would  exclude 
from  eligibility  a  family  of  ■  u-  with  a 
gross  Income  of  more  than  $6.2.;o.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz,  in  an- 


nouncing the  new  proposal,  stated  that 
this  level  was  chosen  because  it  is  the 
officially  recognized  standard  for  "pov- 
erty" in  our  country  at  this  time,  and 
thus  is  a  realistic  indication  of  need. 

However,  another  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
has  estimated  that  in  autumn,  1974,  the 
average  cost  of  a  minimal  budget  for  an 
urban  family  of  four  was  approximately 
$9,200  per  year,  some  $3,000  above  the 
so-called  poverty  level.  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  that  we  limit  eligibility  for 
food  stamps,  and  other  welfare  programs, 
to  those  in  our  society  who  are  most  in 
need.  I  also  believe  that  it  is  important 
that  we  do  so  with  a  realistic  and  com- 
passionate understanding  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  our  country. 

There  are  already  a  number  of  food 
stamp  reform  bills  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress in  addition  to  the  President's  plan. 
One  of  these  bills,  which  is  receiving 
much  support  from  my  colleagues,  is 
sponsored  by  Senators  Dole  and  McQov- 
ERN.  It  incorporates  some  of  the  reforms 
in  the  Ford  bill,  but  includes  an  addi- 
tional provision  which  I  feel  has  much 
merit.  Currently,  a  family  eligible  for  $47 
in  food  stamp  benefits  receives  the  bene- 
fits by  piu-chasing  $162  in  stamps  for 
$115.  Some  families  who  are  eligible  for 
the  program  do  not  participate  solely  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  imaWe  to  ac- 
ciunulate  $115  in  cash  at  one  time  in  or- 
der to  purchase  the  stamps.  The  Dole- 
McGovem  proposal  would  eliminate  this 
purchase  requirement  by  providing  the 
benefits  in  a  liunp  simi.  In  this  way,  the 
family  would  receive  stamps  worth  $47. 
This  proposal  would  clearly  be  adminis- 
tratively desirable,  and  it  would  remove 
an  unnecessary  burden  from  food  stamp 
purchasers. 

I  anticipate  that  there  wtU  be  much 
discussion  in  the  Congress  about  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  income  for  food  stamp 
eligibility,  and  other  mechanisms  for  re- 
form. At  this  time,  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  is  undertaking  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident, supplemented  by  the  results  of  this 
study,  will  form  a  strong  foundation  for 
my  action  when  the  committee  begins 
hearings  on  the  issue  of  food  stamp  re- 
form next  year. 


LEGISLATION  TO  MAKE  JULY  2,  3, 
4,  AND  5,  1976,  A  4-DAY  LEGAL 
HOLIDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boccs)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  legislation  declaring  July  2, 
1976,  a  legal  public  holiday  and  to  desig- 
nate July  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1976.  as  a  focal 
period  commemoration  of  America's  Bi- 
centennial. I  am  joined  in  doing  this  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  fellow 
member  of  the  Bicentennial  Board,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler). 

July  4,  1976.  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pedence,  falls  on  a  Simday.  Piu^uant  to 
Federal  legislation,  Monday,  July  5,  is  a 


legal  holiday  and,  of  course,  Saturday, 
July  3  is  a  non-work -day  also.  In  view  of 
the  historic  importance  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  since  the  entire  Na- 
tion wUl  consider  the  weekend  the  high- 
point  of  the  Bicentennial  commemora- 
tion, it  is  now  proposed  that  Friday,  July 
2,  1976,  be  declared  a  legal  holiday,  and 
that  the  President  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  July  2,  3,  4,  and  5  as  a  period 
of  commemoration  of  America's  Bicen- 
tennial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  July  2,  1976,  is  of  special 
historic  significance  since  it  is  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  ratification  by  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  of  the  res- 
olution by  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia that  the  United  Colonies  "are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independ- 
ent States." 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration's  Advisory  Council  has 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Gover- 
nors and  legislatures  of  the  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories,  that 
appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  insure  a 
4-day  legal  holiday  for  the  weekend  July 
2.  3,  4,  and  5,  1976.  Further,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  ARB  Board  has  endorsed  this 
recommendation  and  directed  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  recommend  that  appropri- 
ate steps  be  taken  to  insure  this  4-day 
observation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Bicentermial  Board  and  the  Bi- 
centennial Advisory  Council  is  taking 
place  today  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  Among 
other  things,  there  will  be  a  discussion 
on  the  holiday  weekend,  and  how  it  can 
be  observed  in  a  way  to  involve  and  touch 
all  Americans. 


REQUIRING  THE  CENTRAL  INTEL- 
LIGENCE AGENCY  APPROPRIA- 
TION  PROCESS  TO  MEET  CON- 
STTTUnONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  insure 
that  the  process  under  which  Congress 
votes  money  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  and  allows  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  exercise  their  duty  to  see  that 
tax  moneys  are  spent  in  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible manner. 

The  1974  act  establishing  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  does  not  require  a 
specific  appropriation  for  the>  Agency. 
Instead  the  CIA  receives  its  fimds  from 
the  budgets  of  other  governmental  agen- 
cies. These  appropriations  are  concealed 
In  the  appropriations  for  other  Govern- 
ment departments.  Members  of  Congress 
do  not  even  know  when  they  vote  on  the 
CIA  budget,  much  less  the  amount  voted. 

No  other  agency  receives  funds  In  this 
manner.  All  other  agencies  have  specific 
appropriations.  The  total  amoimt  Is 
listed  In  the  bill.  The  Members  know 
when  and  how  much  they  are  voting  for. 

In  my  judgment,  the  current  CIA 
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funding  procedure  violates  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  "No  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Con- 
sequence of  Appropriation  made  by 
Law."  This  provision  is  supposed  to  as- 
sure that  the  Congress  monitors  the  uses 
of  tax  money.  A  budgetary  scheme  de- 
signed to  preclude  congressional  review 
violates  the  Constitution  and  must  be 
changed. 

The  system  violates  the  Constitution 
which  requires  a  "regular  Statement  and 
Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
tures of  all  public  Money  shall  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time."  This  means 
a  pubUc  account. 

My  bill  requires  that  the  total  appro- 
priation for  the  CIA  be  explicitly  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  that  this  amoimt 
be  disclosed  to  the  public.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  important  to  insure  that  mat- 
ters that  should  be  secret  are  not  di- 
vulged to  the  detriment  of  our  country's 
defense.  My  bill  protects  the  use  of  funds 
needed  for  such  secret  projects  from 
public  disclosure,  but  requires  that  ac- 
counting for  these  funds  must  be  made 
to  the  Congress  with  safeguards  to  pre- 
serve their  confidentiality. 

Some  people  may  argue  that  disclo- 
siire  to  Congress  even  with  safeguards 
will  jeopardize  national  security.  But  we 
must  remember  that  only  totalitarianism 
gives  us  total  security.  The  risk  involved 
in  following  the  Constitution  is  one  I 
hope  that  Members  of  Congress  are  pre- 
pared to  take:  I  would  urge  their  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

The  text  of  the  blU  follows: 

H.R.  10469 
A  bill  to  require  disclosure  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Budget  In  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (a)  of  section  5  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C. 
403f(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Expend  only  such  sums  as  have  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  use  by  the 
Agency  in  carrying  out  Its  functions; ". 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  403g) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  " :  Provided,  That 
In  furtherance  of  this  section,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  make  no 
reports  to  the  Congress  In  connection  with 
the  Agency  under  section  607,  title  VI,  chap- 
ter 212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1945,  as 
amended  (6  U.S.C.  947  (b) )  ". 

(c)  Section  8(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
403 j (a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sums 
made  available  to  the  Agency  by  appropria- 
tion or  otherwise"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "only  such  sums  as  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  use  by  the  Agen- 
cy. 

(d)  Section  8(b)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
403j(b) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  All  sums  made  available  to  the  Agen- 
cy shall  be  expended  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  expenditure  of  Government  funds;  ex- 
cept that  any  Act  appropriating  fimds  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  may  appro- 
priate specified  portions  thereof  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  President — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
by  certification  only;  and 

"(2)  to  the  Congress  by  furnishing  all  nec- 
essary Information  and  dociunentatlon  to  th« 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
who  shall  make  such  Information  and  docu- 
mentation available  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees and  members  of  their  respective 
Houses  In  accordance  with  procedures 
adopted  by  each  House  to  assure  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  Information." 

(e)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  section  8  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec.  8A.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  funds  may  be  transferred  to 
the  Agency  from  any  other  Government 
agency  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
unless  Congress,  subsequent  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  authorizes  such  trans- 
fer.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1,  1976. 


THE  PASSING  OF  JOSEPH 
WOJCIECHOWSKI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  fee  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  always  difficult  to  speak  about  the 
passing  of  a  friend.  This  Is  particularly 
true  for  me  today  as  I  Inform  the  House 
about  the  death  of  one  of  my  closest 
friends  and  neighbors.  Last  Sunday  at 
the  age  of  88,  Joseph  A.  Wojciechowski 
passed  away  in  Chicago.  Joe  was  a  man 
of  warm  friendships  who  made  every 
path  the  better  because  he  passed  that 
way.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  all  aspects 
of  his  Jong,  active  life  and  always  had 
a  kind  word  for  all  of  those  he  happened 
to  come  in  contact  with. 

Through  his  tremendous  ability,  hon- 
esty and  integrity  he  built  two  of  the 
most  successful  funeral  homes  in  Chi- 
cago. I  knew  Joe  all  of  my  life  and  our 
families  were  very  close.  He  was  always 
ready  and  willing  to  give  of  himself  for 
others  and  I  think  that  this  was  one  of 
the  many  qualities  that  made  him  such 
a  respected  figure  in  our  community. 

He  was  truly  the  kind  of  man  not 
afraid  to  stand  by  his  convictions.  He 
could  do  so  and  be  kind  to  those  who  did 
not  agree  with  him.  He  at  all  times  re- 
mained a  gentleman.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  principles  whose  word  was 
as  good  as  his  bond. 

At  times  like  this  it  Is  often  difficult 
to  put  into  words  our  true  feelings.  More 
times  than  not  we  are  only  able  to  recall 
a  few  generalities  about  a  man,  not  the 
essence  of  the  man  himself. 

We  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know 
him  as  a  friend  now  feel  a  great  personal 
sense  of  loss.  He  was  a  vital  personality 
who  will  long  be  remembered  by  our  com- 
munity. 

He  was  a  fine  husband  and  a  loving 
father  and  to  his  lovely  wife,  Cecilia,  and 
to  his  daughter.  Dorothy,  and  his  son, 
Joe,  Jr.,  La  Verne  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy. 


HEART  AND  LUNG  DISEASE  DEATHS 
FOUND  LOWER  DURING  GAS 
CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 


man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Tobacco,  I  am  constantly 
concerned  about  those  who  consider  to- 
bacco the  "root  of  all  evil,"  as  it  relates 
to  the  health  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Therefore,  I  was  most  interested  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Wednesday,  October  29, 1975, 
concerning  the  findings  of  a  team  of  sci- 
entists in  the  San  Francisco  area  regard- 
ing a  drastic  decline  in  deaths  from  res- 
piratory and  heart  diseases.  I  only  hope 
that  those  who  read  this  article  will 
agree  that  heart  and  lung  diseases  are 
caiised  by  many  circumstances. 

The  article  reads  as  follows : 
Heart    and    Litng    Disease    Deaths    Found 
Lower  Dxtring  Gas  Crisis 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
A  team  of  scientists  has  found  that  deaths 
In  the  San  Francisco  area  from  heart  and 
lung  diseases  decreased  dramatically  during 
the  gasoUne  shortage  early  last  year  when 
motorists  were'  driving  less. 

Dr.  Stephen  M.  Brown  of  the  School  of 
Public  Health  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  credited  a  reduction  In  air  pollu- 
tion from  automobiles  for  the  decrease  In 
deaths. 

To  buttress  his  conclusions.  Brown  said 
yesterday  In  a  telephone  interview  that 
deaths  returned  to  a  normal  rate  during  the 
second  three  months  of  1974,  when  the  gaso- 
line shortage  eased. 

Gasoline  sales  In  the  San  Francisco  area 
fell  nearly  10  per  cent  during  the  first  three 
months  of  last  year. 

Brown  and  his  fellow  Berkeley  researchers — 
Dr.  Michael  G.  Marmot,  Susan  T.  Sacks  and 
Linda  W.  Kwok — said  that  San  Francisco  had 
a  13.4  per  cent  decrease  in  deaths  during  that 
time  compared  with  the  same  period  In  the 
previous  four  years. 

The  less  heavily  urbanized  Alameda 
Coimty,  which  contains  the  East  Bay  cities 
of  Oakland  and  Berkeley,  had  a  smaller  de- 
crease In  deaths — 7.7  per  cent. 

The  "rather  dramatic  decreases"  all  came  in 
the  areas  of  heart  and  lung  disease  deaths, 
which  other  studies  have  found  are  affected 
by  tbe  amount  of  air  pollution,  the  Berkeley 
team  said  In  a  report  In  the  British  scientific 
Journal  Nature  last  month. 

"The  disease  category  showing  the  greatest 
relative  change  was  chronic  lung  disease" — 
asthma,  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 

Lung  disease  deaths  decreased  33  per  cent 
In  San  Francisco  and  38  i>er  cent  In  Alameda 
County  In  the  three-mcnth  period.  Heart  dis- 
ease deaths  went  down  16.7  per  cent  in  San 
Francisco  and  11.2  per  cent  in  Alameda 
County  during  the  same  period. 

"Analysis  of  weather  and  air  stabUlty  data, 
relevant  pollution  levels  and  the  pattern  of 
Influenza  and  pneumonia  deaths — sometimes 
thought  to  Influence  cardiorespiratory  (heart 
and  lung)  deaths — support  the  hypothesis 
that  a  decrease  In  vehicular  exhaust  fumes 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  health,"  the 
Berkeley  scientists  said. 

Earlier  studies  by  the  federal  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  National  Safety 
Council  found  that  motor  vehicle  deaths  de- 
creased last  year  because  of  the  56-mUe-an- 
hour  speed  limit  and  fewer  drivers.  Automo- 
bile accident  deaths  were  excluded  from  the 
figiirea  tised  in  tbe  Berkeley  study. 

As  a  control,  the  Berkeley  team  found  that 
cancer  deaths,  which  are  not  affected  by 
short-term  changes  In  air  pollution,  did  not 
decrease  during  the  gasoline  shortage. 
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MEO-McCARTHYISM? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gmtle- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pncx)  Is  recog- 
nised for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
October  19,  the  New  York  Times  wrote 
an  editorial  entitled  "Neo-McCarttiy- 
Ism?"  and  addressed  to  the  efforts  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
to  get  from  the  State  Department  a  docu- 
ment which,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  2,  it  had 
subpenaed  on  the  subject  of  the  1974 
Cyprus  crisis  and  Turkish  invasion.  It 
suiHMirted  Secretary  Kissinger  in  refus- 
ing to  give  the  House  Select  CcHnmittee 
on  Intdllgence  the  document. 

On  Monday,  October  20, 1  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  Times  m-esenting  my  personal 
views  on  the  subject.  The  Times  did 
contact  me,  told  me  the  letter  was  too 
Ions,  and  asked  me  to  cut  it  to  400  words. 
I  did  so. 

TcHnorrow  Secretary  Kissinger  is  due 
to  appear  before  our  committee.  The 
Times  has  not  printed  my  letter,  so  I  in- 
sert it  herewith  in  the  Rkcord.  It  may  be 
too  long,  and  it  represents  only  the  views 
of  the  writer,  but  for  what  It  is  worth, 
here  are  those  views : 

WASHnrGTON,  D.C.,  October  20, 197S. 
BIr.  John  B.  Oakzs, 
The  New  York  Times, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

DKAm  Mr.  Oakzs:  Tour  recent  e<lltorlal 
about  the  efforts  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  InteUlgence  to  get  to  the  bottom 
oS  why  ovu  InteUlgence  community  has  failed 
iM  SO  badly  In  so  many  major  crises  was  de- 
Ughttul  In  Ita  chUdllke  faith  and  slmpU- 
clty. 

Our  "InteUlgence  community"  (the  CJ-A., 
DJ.A..  IXJBJi.,  P3J.,  etc.)  has  one  basic  pur- 
po«e — ^to  provide  our  nation's  leaders  with 
tlinely  and  objective  information  to  enable 
them  to  make  wise  decisions  and  take  proper 
actions.  B<^;Mfully,  the  actions  can  be  diplo- 
matic; as  a  last  resort  they  may  involve 
force.  Time  and  time  and  time  again  the  wise 
decisions  have  not  been  made  and  proper 
actions  have  not  been  taken,  sometimes  be- 
cause the  Intelligence  was  faulty— sometimes 
becaose  good  InteUlgence  was  ignored. 

We  bad  hard  evidence  that  the  Arab-IsraeU 
war  of  1973  was  about  to  break  out.  The 
"Intelligence  community"  didn't  believe  It 
The  head  of  intelligence  In  the  State  D^art- 
mant  believed  It,  but  coiUdn't  get  the  word 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  Cyprus  plot  against  Makarloe  and 
the  Turkish  invasion  of  1974,  InteUlgence  was 
faulty  as  to  the  plot,  good  as  to  the  ttrst 
wave  invasion,  bad  as  to  the  second  wave 
invasion.  What  the  House  Committee  on 
InteUlgence  is  trying  to  determine  U  where 
and  why  it  broke  down. 

Tour  editorial,  leaving  out  the  pejorative 
wocda,  says  that  we  must  not  get  a  docu- 
ment prepared  by  the  head  of  the  Cyprus 
deak  stating  what  lie  recommended  during 
the  Cyprus  crisis — "that  procedure  would 
destroy  the  free  expression  of  views  within 
the  State  Department".  The  man  in  question 
U  perfectly  wlUing  to  teU  the  Congress;  he 
U  being  gagged  by  the  State  Department. 

Tour  editorial  says  we  should  get  this 
information  from  Mr.  Kissinger.  We  should 
only  ask  policy  makers  about  policy.  We 
tfiould  accept  a  "full  summary"  which  he 
h»M  deigned  to  offer.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "full  summary".  At  the  risk  of  danqwn- 
Ing  your  faith  in  Santa  Glaus,  I  bring  you 
iU  'ttdingar 

Uy  Lai  was  not  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Oongreas  or  the  American  people  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


The  secret  bombings  of  Cambodia  were  not 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  or  the 
American  people  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  monstrous  cost  overruns  of  the  C6A 
were  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Watergate  was  not  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  or  the  American  people 
by  Haldeman,  Ehrllchman,  or  Nixon. 

If  Congress  U  to  fulflll  Its  Constitutional 
responslbUlty  to  raise  and  support  armies,  it 
should  be  able  to  get  the  recommendations  of 
the  majors  and  captains  who  fly  aircraft 
competing  In  a  procurement,  not  Just  ask  the 
policy  maker  who  made  the  decision.  The 
policy  maker  cares  which  company  gets  the 
contract,  which  state  gets  the  Jobs.  The 
majors  and  captains  care  which  plane  flies 
best. 

If  our  Committee  on  InteUlgence  is  to  do 
its  Job,  It  has  to  know  who  was  Informed  of 
what,  what  he  did  with  the  information, 
what.  If  any,  actions  were  taken  or  recom- 
mended, and  follow  it  up  the  chain.  This  is 
not  only  Intelligence,  It  is  oversight  and  it  is 
accountabUity. 

After  16  years  of  trying  to  get  such  infor- 
mation from  the  "policy  makers"  to  whom 
you  would  restrict  ub,  I  offer  some  facts — 
learned  the  hard  way. 

At  best,  policy  makers  remember  what  they 
want  to  remember,  forget  what  they  want  to 
forget.  They  fudge,  they  dissemble,  they 
slant.  They  de-emphaslze  their  horrors  and 
re-emphaslze  their  glories. 
At  worst,  they  lie. 

Tou  state  that  In  refusing  to  obey  a  Con- 
gressional subpoena  for  a  docimient  from 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  Cyprus  desk,  "The 
principle  Mr.  Kissinger  Is  invoking  Is  the  cen- 
tral principle  of  responsible,  representative 
government."  I  must  be  getting  old.  I've  been 
operating  under  the  misapprehension  that  in 
a  free  democracy  the  central  principle  of  re- 
sponsible, representative  government  was 
telling  the  American  people  the  truth  so  that 
they  might  have  faith  in  and  believe  In  their 
government.  Today,  many  of  them  don't. 

Mr.  Kissinger  has  kept  not  one,  but  many 
documents  from  our  committee.  He  has  kept 
many  witnesses  willing  to  testify  freely  from 
testifying  freely.  Mr.  Kissinger  has  many  se- 
crets. Some  of  them  are  achievements,  some 
are  embarrassments,  some  are  horrors.  He  will 
persevere  In  trying  to  conceal  them.  We  wUl 
persevere  In  trying  to  get  them  for  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  We  may  lose  now, 
but  eventually  they  wUl  come  out.  When  they 
do,  we  will  Join  with  the  Times  in  lamenting 
the  fact  that  they  were  concealed  from  the 
American  people  for  so  long. 
Cordially, 

OnsO.  PiKK. 


LEGISLATION  AMENDING  THE  FED- 
ERAL RANKRUPTCY  STATUTES  IN 
RELATION  TO  MUNICIPAL  BANK- 
RUPTCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  Hiat  was  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  my  coUeague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Buckxet,  to  amend 
the  Federal  bankruptcy  laws  in  relation 
to  municipaUtles.  Although  it  differs  In 
several  respects  from  legislation  I  have 
previously  introduced,  I  feel  that  it  is 
important  that  we  have  the  broadest 
range  of  possibilities  before  us  as  we 
ddlberate  on  the  best  w»y  to  revise 
municipal  bankruptcy  law  to  effectively 
serve  every  town  and  city  In  the  country. 

ilr.  BvcxLET's  bill  and  mine  share  pro- 


visions also  suggested  by  the  President. 
In  both  our  bills,  the  court  is  empowered 
to  permit  the  issuance  of  certificates  of 
indebtedness  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued financing  of  the  mimicipallty ;  and 
that  there  will  be  an  automatic  stay, 
until  the  case  Is  closed,  of  the  filing  or 
continuation  of  any  proceeding  against 
the  municipality. 

The  major  dlffierences  between  Mr. 
Buckley's  bill  and  mine  are  that  Mr. 
Buckley's  bill  does  not  provide  for  op- 
erational expenses  during  the  court  pro- 
ceedings so  the  municipality  can  con- 
tinue fimctlonlng  while  the  reorganiza- 
tion is  going  on,  and  that  it  does  not 
contain  a  "cram-down"  provision,  such 
as  that  in  the  Railroad  Reorganization 
Act,  that  would  enable  the  court  to  con- 
firm a  reorganization  plan  despite  the 
objection  of  any  creditor. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  revision  of  the 
bankruptcy  law,  which  has  been  con- 
templated for  many  months,  must  be 
acted  on  in  an  emergency  fashion  to 
aid  New  York  as  it  becomes  increasingly 
frustrated  in  its  herculean  efforts  to 
avoid  default. 


BLACKWELL,  OKLA.— SOLVING  A 
FISCAL  CRISIS  WITHOUT  FED- 
ERAL AID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
gratified  to  note  In  this  morning's  news- 
paper that  at  least  one  troubled  munici- 
pality has  fotmd  a  way  of  solving  its 
fiscal  problems  which  does  not  Include 
asking  the  Congress  for  Federal  fimds. 
Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  notes  the 
enormous  progress  which  the  city  of 
Blackwell,  Okla.,  has  made  in  overcom- 
ing the  problems  caused  by  the  loss  of  its 
major  industry  and  revenue  source. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  Blackwell 
have  set  an  exceptional  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  through  their  willing- 
ness to  work  together  and  solve  their 
c<Mnmunlty's  problems.  And  I  believe 
that  the  story  of  their  efforts  as  printed 
in  today's  newspaper  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Members  from  both  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  city  of 
BlackweU,  Okla..  on  Its  leadership  in 
solving  financial  problrans;  and  I  Include 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  detailing 
the  city's  progress  in  overcoming  its  fis- 
cal woes  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for 
the  information  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues: 

Chbw  tip.  New  ToskI  8n  What  HAPramn 

To  Crrr  or  Blackwzu. 

(By  Danforth  W.  Austin) 

Blackwkll,  Okla. — Just  3^4  year  ago  the 
major  industry  in  this  little  northern  Okla- 
homa town  (population  8,600)  announced  It 
was  closing  down,  and  Blackwell  saw  a  future 
every  bit  as  bleak  as  New  Tork  faces  today: 
rising  unemployment,  a  falloff  in  city  reve- 
nues and  a  loss  of  population. 

Gloomy  New  Torkers  nUght  be  interested  in 
knowing  what  has  happened  to  Blackwell 
since. 

In  the  two-block  business  section  the 
■tores  report  a  reUil  sales  Increase  of  20% 
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m  the  last  year.  In  recent  weeks  particularly 
"I've  noticed  that  people  are  really  begin- 
ning to  spend  money,"  says  Kenneth  Bradley, 
manager  of  Hunt's  department  store. 

Down  at  Ray  Hamlin  Chevrolet-Cadillac, 
Mr.  Hamlin  confidently  notes  that  "even  if 
gasoline  does  go  to  70  cents  a  gaUon,  people 
around  here  wUl  still  buy  CadUlacs." 

And  on  the  outskirts  of  town  ^o  new 
shopping  centers  are  going  up  and  new  homes 
and  paved  streets  are  rising  from  land  that 
sprouted  grain  only  a  short  time  ago. 

In  fact,  few  of  Blackwell's  worst  fears  have 
materialized  since  May  1972  when  a  WaU 
Street  Journal  story  ("Black  Day  in  Black- 
weU") detaUed  the  gloom  spread  across  the 
town  by  the  news  that  the  town's  economic 
mainstay,  the  aging  BlackweU  Zinc  Co. 
smelter,  was  being  closed  by  its  owner,  Amax 
Inc.  The  smelter  employed  800  people,  ac- 
counting for  over  half  the  manufacturing 
Jobs  m  town,  and  local  commerce  relied  on  its 
annual  $5.5  million  payroll. 

LUCK    AND    HARD    WORK 

Last  December  the  smelter's  final  few 
employes  left,  but  instead  of  a  depressed  area 
they  faced  a  prosperous  town  with  a  stable 
population.  Blackwell  stUl  has  its  share  of 
economic  and  financial  problems,  but  they 
are  minor  compared  with  the  situation  In 
1972  when.  Mayor  Max  Rogers  recaUs,  the 
town  was  faced  with  losing  half  its  popula- 
tion. 

Partly  due  to  luck  and  partly  due  to  the 
town's  hard  work  In  attracting  new  Industry, 
Blackwell  stands  today  as  a  town  that 
changed  alnoost  overnight  from  being  a 
company  town  to  one  with  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic mix.  "New  industry  has  reaUy  picked 
up  that  town,"  says  Will  Bowman  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Employment  Service.  The 
town  estimates  that  its  unemployment  rate 
Is  a  little  over  5%,  weU  below  the  6.6%  aver- 
age for  the  state. 

The  luck  involved  in  BlackweU's  recov- 
ery came  from  the  sudden  boost  to  the 
town's  rural  economy  by  the  first  big  Rus- 
sian grain  deal  that  was  negotiated  as  the 
smelter  was  being  phased  out.  In  surround- 
ing Kay  County,  where  yields  of  wheat  and 
other  crops  are  among  the  liighest  in  the 
naticm,  farmers  have  continued  to  prosper 
from  Soviet  and  other  foreign  grain  sales. 

It  was  also  fortunate  that  Amax  gradually 
phased  out  the  plant  over  about  30  months, 
giving  the  town  breathing  space.  Many  older 
employees  simply  retired.  A  few  left  town. 
But  many  have  found  other  employment  in 
the  town. 

The  new  Jobs  have  been  brought  to 
Blackwell  through  the  determined  efforts  of 
a  team  of  businessmen  and  city  olDcials.  Paul 
Hockersmlth.  who  was  hired  to  direct  the 
company  recruiting  drive,  has  traveled  across 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  in  search  of  prospects. 
"We  foUow  up  on  every  rumor,"  he  says. 
FIVE  NEW  iNotrsnuzs 

To  date  five  new  industries  have  come  to 
BlackweU  with  Jobs  for  more  than  200.  They 
expect  to  double  their  employees  over  the 
next  few  years.  They  Include  United  Fabri- 
cators, which  makes  oU  storage  tanks,  and 
Electron,  a  producer  of  castings  for  electric 
furnaces  (one.  however,  a  smaU  maker  of 
farm  implements,  has  run  into  financial  diffi- 
culties and  says  it  may  have  to  dose  by  the 
end  of  the  year) . 

John  Morehead,  who  manages  the  M-8  mU- 
Uon  Electron  plant,  says  his  ccHnpany  was 
attracted  by  the  abundance  of  labor  and  raw 
materials,  such  as  scrap  steel,  avaUable  in 
the  area.  And  because  of  the  smelter's  demise 
there  was  plenty  of  energy  avaUable,  he  says. 
The  new  companies  were  also  attracted  by 
the  fact  that  they  dont  have  to  pay  property 
taxes  during  their  first  two  yean  in  Black- 
weU. 

"We  weren't  about  to  go  down  the  tubea," 
says  BlU  Rodgers  Jr.,  president  of  Security 


Bank  &  Trust  and  a  member  of  another  group 
of  businessmen  that  has  managed  to  per- 
suade voters  to  approve  $1.2  mUllon  in  bonds 
to  finance  indiistrlal  development  projects. 

Amax  has  given  the  town  the  smelter  site 
and  130  acres  of  unused  land.  And  the  grimy 
smelter  has  been  pulled  down  and  in  its 
place  brightly  painted  buUdlngs  are  going 
up  to  house  BlackweU's  new  industry. 

Not  everything  is  rosy  in  BlackweU.  The 
city  is  stiU  staggering  under  the  loss  of 
water  and  electricity  sales  to  the  Amax 
smelter,  which  once  provided  16%  of  the 
city's  revenues.  City  manager  Chuck  Smith 
says  the  city  "is  having  a  very  difficult  fiscal 
year."  So  bad,  in  fact,  that  a  raise  promised 
to  city  employes  last  summer  has  been  post- 
poned untU  January. 

Some  townspe<9le  are  complaining  that 
the  tax  breaks  for  industry  are  depriving 
the  school  district  of  badly  needed  revenues. 
Housing  also  is  a  problem,  even  though  73 
new  homes  have  been  buUt  in  the  past  three 
years  and  another  seven  are  going  up. 
"There's  a  real  need  here  for  moderately 
priced  homes,"  says  John  Boersma.  a  beer 
distributor.  But  Mr.  Boersma  says  he's  so 
"optimistic"  about  BlackweU's  future  that 
be  and  a  local  doctor  are  developing  92  sites 
for  new  homes. 

The  smelter's  former  employes  also  are 
optimistic  once  again.  "I'm  50  years  old. 
and  when  they  announced  the  closing  it  was 
like  having  the  rug  pxilled  out  from  under 
me."  remembers  Don  Porter,  who  was  gen- 
eral foreman  of  the  smelter  foundry  when 
he  was  laid  off  in  early  1974.  "I  had  no 
idea  what  I  coiUd  do."  As  it  happens,  plenty. 
Mr.  Porter  was  hired  by  Electron  as  its  gen- 
eral foreman  only  four  days  after  leaving 
the  smelter.  "It  turned  out  to  be  a  very  easy 
transition,"  he  says. 

A  lot  of  the  smelter  workers  do  miss 
their  old  employer,  if  only  because  of  the 
higher  wages  that  Amax  paid.  "If  I  could 
have  stayed  untU  June  of  1974  I  would  have 
been  making  $4.04  an  hour."  says  26-year-old 
Mike  Welch.  Now.  as  a  foreman  at  Okla- 
homa Investment  Casting,  a  new  company 
making  small  Industrial  castings,  his  salary 
is  only  $3.16  an  hour.  However,  he  says, 
"we're  stlU  making  It." 

Times  also  have  changed  for  the  36  towns- 
people, mostly  farmers,  who  were  widely 
blamed  for  closing  down  the  smelter  be- 
cause they  had  brought  an  antipoUutlon  suit 
against  the  zinc  plant.  Although  Amax  de- 
nied any  connection  between  the  Utigatlon 
and  its  decision  to  close,  it  did  note  that  it 
would  be  uneconomical  to  instaU  antipollu- 
tion equipment  at  the  smelter.  Employes 
were  so  embittered  by  the  suit  that  Calvin 
Bowling,  one  of  the  36  plaintiffs,  said  at  the 
time  that  "on  account  of  my  wife  and  chU- 
dren  I  doubt  if  I  would  do  this  over  again." 

But  feelings  have  softened.  For  one  thing 
some  smelter  workers  themselves  have 
taken  their  old  employer  to  court  seeking 
compensation  for  what  they  claim  to  be 
Job-related  health  problems. 

As  for  Mr.  Bowling,  a  restaurant  omier 
as  weU  as  a  farmer,  he's  stiU  a  plaintiff  in 
the  suit  against  Amax  (which  is  due  to  be 
heard  in  Kay  County  district  court  next  Jan- 
uary) .  He  says  that  whUe  he's  stiU  far  from 
being  the  most  popular  man  on  Main  Street, 
these  days  "about  half  the  people  who  boy- 
cotted my  restaurant  have  come  back." 


ALOHA  TO  JOHN  J.  ROONEY:  AN 
ARCHITECT  OF  THE  EAST- WEST 
CENTER 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsxtnaca)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 


Hawaii's  Representative  to  Congress,  I 
wish  to  offer  my  deepest  sympathy  and 
heartfelt  condolences  to  the  widow  and 
family  of  our  late  colleague.  John  J. 
Rooney,  who  passed  away  on  Simday. 
October  26.  1975. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  will  long  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Rooney  for  the  prominent 
role  he  played  in  the  creation  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change Between  East  and  West^-the  so- 
called  East-West  Center— located  in 
Honolulu.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  John  Rooney.  along  with  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  former 
Governor  of  Hawaii  John  A.  Bums  was 
one  of  the  principal  architects  of  the 
East-West  Center,  an  institution  which 
has  played  and  continues  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  furthering  imderstanding  and  im- 
proving relations  between  the  United 
States  and  nations  of  Asia. 

John  Rooney  was  also  my  close  per- 
sonal friend  and  I  shall  sorely  miss  him. 
It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  I  bid  him  a 
fond  aloha. 


IF  I  POROET  THEE,  O  JERUSALEM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  Zion- 
ist. I  treasure  the  137th  Psalm : 
By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down; 
yea   we   wept   when   we   remembered 
Zlon. 
Upon  the  wiUows  in  the  midst  thereof  we 

hanged  up  our  harps. 
For  there  they  that  led  us  captive  asked  us 
words  of   song,   and   our   tormentors 
asked  of  us  mirth;  "Sing  us  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zlon." 
How  shaU  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  for- 
eign land? 
If  I  forget  thee.  O  Jerusalem.  let  my  right 

hand  forget  her  cunning. 
Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  if  I  remember  thee  not;  if  I  set 
not  Jenisalem  above  my  chlefeet  Joy 
Remember  o  Lord,  agsOnst  the  chUdren  of 
Edom  the  day  of  Jerusalem;  who  said: 
"Rase  It,  rase  it.  even  to  the  founda- 
tion thereof. 
O  daughter  of  Babylon,  thou  art  to  be  de- 
stroyed;  happy  shaU  he  be  that  re- 
payeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served  us 
Happy  ShaU  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth 
thy  little  ones  against  the  rock. 

Zionism  to  me  Is  love  of  Zlon;  love  of 
the  people  and  State  of  Israel;  Joy  in 
seeing  that  Jewish  State  rebuilt.  In  the 
United  States  our  greatest  accomplish- 
ment has  been  the  pluralistic  nature  of 
our  society,  which  aUows  diverse  peoples 
whose  first  loyalty  is  to  America,  never 
to  forget  their  cultural,  religious,  racial, 
and  ethnic  heritages.  There  is  the  Greek 
American  who  responds  to  the  tragedy 
facing  Greek  Cyprlots,  the  Ukrainian 
American  who  weeps  because  of  Soviet 
oppression  against  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine,  and  black  Americans  who  cry 
out  at  the  apartheid  affecting  people  of 
their  race  in  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia 
to  cite  Just  a  few.  Are  they  to  be  de- 
nounced for  identifying  with  the  people 
of  their  blood?  I  would  hope  not.  And  I 
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Join  with  them  in  their  feelings  sis  I 
hope  they  Join  with  me. 

I  read  today  a  statement  of  the  Zion- 
ist Organization  of  America  which  sums 
up  the  feelings  of  so  many  of  us  who 
are  so  outraged  at  the  monstrous  anti- 
Semitic  resoluticm  of  a  United  Nations 
committee,  a  resolution  shortly  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  United  Nations  Assembly 
itself.  That  statement  which  follows,  by 
the  ZOA.  should  be  read  by  all: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  30,  1976] 
A  JKwiaa  Amswss  to  the  Racists  in  the 
v:s. 

ZIONISM  IS  A  BADGE  OF  HONOK I  JEWS  WEAK  IT 
WITH  PRIDE !  FREE  MANKIWD  SALtTTES  IT  WITH 
ADMISATION  I 

"Behold,  the  Oiiardlan  of  Israel,  Neither 
Slumbers  nor  Sleeps."  (Psalm  121:4) 

On  October  17,  1976,  the  UJJ.  Social,  Hu- 
manitarian and  Cultural  Committee,  led  by 
the  Arab-Communist  alliance — dictatorial 
and  enslaving  regimes — adopted  a  poisonous 
antl-Semltlc  resolution  against  Zionism,  the 
Jewish  people  and  Israel. 

Ambassador  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  of  the  U.S. 
declared  that  It  "constituted  an  attack  on  the 
existence  of  Israel  and  on  Western  democ- 
racies In  general." 

U.S.  representative,  Leonard  Garment, 
termed  this  resolution  as  an  "obscene  act." 

Who  Is  It  who  presumes  to  sit  In  Judgment 
on  Zionism?  International  conspirators,  op- 
pressors, dictators,  terrorists  and  murderers. 

The  tr.N.,  constituted  to  prevent  man's 
Inhumanity  to  man,  was  turned  by  them 
into  a  forum  for  the  perpetration  of  racism, 
blatant  antl-SemltIsm  and  genocide. 

For  the  Jew  Imprisoned  In  Soviet  concen- 
tration camps.  In  Arab  torture  ghettos.  In 
dungeons  and  In  fear — Zionism  Is  the  only 
ray  of  hope  for  liberation. 

For  the  Jew  In  the  Free  World — Zionism 
is  a  banner  of  pride,  courage  and  valor. 

Free  mankind  esteems  Zionism  as  one  of 
the  noblest  liberation  movements  of  modem 
history. 

Zionism  Is  synonomous  with  Judaism.  An 
attack  on  Zionism  Is  an  attack  on  the  Jewish 
people. 

Zionism  built  and  sustains  the  state"~of 
Israel,  the  only  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Zionism  introduced  human  dignity  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  health  for  all — 
Moatems.  Christians  and  Jews — equally  dwel- 
ling in  ita  midst. 

Zionism  ln;q>lred  subjected  peoples  In  Asia 
and  Africa  to  free  themselves  from  Co- 
lonialism. 

The  enemies  of  the  Jewish  people  seek  to 
make  Zionism  a  yellow  badge  of  shame. 

Tlie  Jew  wears  It  as  a  badge  of  honor! 

The  answer  must  be:  "I  am  proud  to  be  a 
Zionist." 

Identify  yourself  as  a  Zionist  I  Join  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America! 
Samttel  H.  Wang, 
Chairman,  Public  Affairs  Committee. 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Sternsteik, 

President. 
hEOtt  iLtrroviCH, 

Executive  Director. 


KISSINOER    SHOULD    ACT   ON    U.S. 
PRISONERS  IN  MEXICO 

(Bfr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoso  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  6  months  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Political  and  Military  AfTairs, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  has  been 
conducting  an  inquiry  into  charges  both 


of  widespread  mistreatment  of  American 
citizens  imprisoned  in  Mexico  and  of 
neglect  of  our  citizens  by  our  own  De- 
partmait  of  State.  The  charges  of  mis- 
treatment by  Mexico  include  allegations 
of  entrapment,  torture,  forced  signings 
of  unexplained  legal  documents,  failure 
to  notify  U.S.  officials  of  arrests,  inade- 
quate health  care  in  prison,  extortion  of 
prisoners  in  jail,  unscrupulous  Mexican 
attorneys,  failure  to  comply  with  Mexi- 
can constitutional  and  legal  standards, 
and  improper  seizure  and  misuse  of  the 
property  of  our  citizens. 

Since  these  charges  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  the  subcommittee 
has  conducted  four  formal  hearings  on 
this  subject,  sent  a  staff  member  to  Mex- 
ico to  investigate  the  situation  and  held 
numerous  informal  discussions  with 
U.S.  officials  and  exprisoners,  and  family 
members  of  prisoners.  As  a  result  of  our 
efforts  the  Department  of  State  had 
agreed  to  review  both  the  entire  situation 
and  the  individual  cases  of  all  Americans 
imprisoned  in  Mexico.  The  initial  reviews 
conducted  by  the  Department  have  al- 
ready led  to  efforts  by  our  Government 
to  improve  the  handling  of  complaints 
by  our  citizens  and  have  confirmed  a 
number  of  instances  of  blatant  abuse  of 
the  rights  of  our  citizens.  While  I  believe 
that  our  own  Government  can  and  must 
do  much  more,  and  do  it  quickly,  the  fact 
is  that  justice  for  those  now  in  jail  rests 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment which  up  until  now  has  shown  lit-  ^ 
tie  or  no  interest  in  conducting  its  owpf' 
investigations  into  the  serious  charges 
made  aganist  its  officials.  Continued  fail- 
ure by  Mexico  to  promptly  undertake  a 
thorough  investigation  and  provide  relief 
where  warranted  may  eventually  threat- 
en the  entire  fabric  of  relations  between 
our  two  coimtries. 

To  stress  the  importance  which  the 
Congress  attaches  to  this  matter  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Political  and 
Military  Affairs  has  today  written  to  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  urging  him  to  take  a 
series  of  steps  which  hopefully  will  pro- 
mote both  justice  for  our  citizen  and 
continued  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico. Because  of  the  great  interest  in  Con- 
gress in  this  matter  as  reflected  by  the 
cosponsorship  of  resolutions  of  inquiry 
on  this  subject  by  Members  of  the  House, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  our  sub- 
committee's letter  to  Secretary  Kissinger. 
I  also  want  to  assure  the  House  that  the 
subcommittee  will  continue  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  until  we  are  satisfied 
that  our  citizens  have  been  justly  and 
fairly  treated  by  Mradco. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
Hon.  Henrt  a.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  For  the  past  six 
months  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Political  and  Military  Affairs  has  been  con- 
ducting an  inquiry  Into  allegations  of  wide- 
spread violations  of  human  and  legal  rights 
of  United  States  citizens  arrested  in  Mexico 
and  Into  charges  that  the  Department  of 
State  did  not  tally  carry  out  Its  responsibili- 
ties fcM*  protection  of  our  citizens. 

11m  Subcommittee  has  received  the  co- 


operation of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs  In  our  bearings  and  we  ap- 
predate  their  largely  constructive  response 
to  our  concerns  and  the  efforts  they  are  mak- 
ing to  improve  their  procedures  and  to  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  their  support  for 
our  citizens.  As  part  of  the  Bureau's  effort 
they  have  agreed  to  review  the  cases  of  each 
of  the  560  U.S.  prisoners  in  Mexico. 

After  formal  hearings,  numerous  Informal 
meetings  and  a  visit  by  Congressional  staff 
to  Mexico  It  now  seems  clear  that  further 
action  is  needed  to  afford  all  appropriate 
relief  to  oxir  citizens  without  further  delay. 
Mexico's  apparent  indifference  to  this  prob- 
lem, as  indicated  by  their  failure  both  to 
respond  to  19  out  of  24  diplomatic  notes  pro- 
testing treatment  of  our  citizens  and  to  as- 
sure prompt  consular  access  upon  arrest, 
underscores  the  necessity  for  urgent  and 
high-level  attention  by  our  government.  We 
are  therefore  writing  to  ask  that  you  take 
the  following  steps : 

1.  Forcefully  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  the  conclusions  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  the  Executive 
branch  that  there  have  been  violations  of 
the  International  and  Mexican  legal  rights  of 
United  States  citizens  and  Insist  that  appro- 
priate relief  be  provided  vrtthout  further 
delay; 

2.  Assign  sufficient  personnel  and  funds  to 
the  Bpreau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
to  enable  them  to  conclude  their  thorough 
review  Nof  the  cases  of  each  American  im- 
prisoned in  Mexico  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  but  no  later  than  March  1,  1976; 

^ImmedlaCtely  implement  additional  pro- 
c<iaur3s  and  assign  sufficient  personnel  to 
minimize  the  risks  of  future  violations  of 
tbe  rights  of  our  citizens  in  Mexico  and  else- 
where; 

^'  4.  Obtain  from  Mexico  agreement  to  (a) 
promptly  return  to  the  United  States,  air- 
craft and  other  property  seized  by  the  Mexi- 
can government  if  the  owner  of  such  prop- 
erty was  unaware  of  its  use  to  commit  a 
crime  and  (b)  In  every  Instance,  to  prevent 
the  Improper  use  of  seized  property  prior  to 
final  adjudication  on  the  issue  of  Its  return; 
and 

5.  Seek  establishment  of  a  joint  claims 
commission  to  evaluate  all  claims  of  finan- 
cial loss  by  U.S.  citizens  as  a  result  of  action 
by  the  Mexican  government  or  Its  citizens  in 
connection  with  the  detention  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  the  seizure  of  their  property. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  Issues  of 
importance  to  the  United  States  with  which 
you  must  deal.  We  believe,  however,  that  you 
wlU  agree  with  lis  that  the  primary  concern 
of  our  government  abroad  must  be  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fiindamental  human  and  legal 
rights  of  our  own  citizens  and  we,  therefore, 
ask  that  this  problem  be  handled  urgently 
and  at  an  appropriately  high  level  as  was  en- 
visioned by  Congress  when  the  foUowlng 
language  of  section  1732  of  Title  22  of  tbe 
Unite4  States  Code  was  enacted: 
§  1732.  Release  of  Citizens  Imprisoned  by 
Foreign  Governments. 

Whenever  it  Is  made  known  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has  been  unjustly  deprived  of  his  liberty  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment, it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent forthwith  to  demand  of  that  govern- 
ment the  reasons  of  such  imprisonment;  and 
If  it  appears  to  be  wrongful  and  In  violation 
of  the  rights  of  American  citizenship,  the 
President  shall  forthwith  demand  the  release 
of  such  citizen,  and  if  the  release  so  de- 
manded Is  unreasonably  delayed  or  refused, 
the  President  shall  use  such  means,  not 
amounting  to  acts  of  war,  as  be  may  think 
necessary  and  proper  to  obtain  or  effectuate 
the  release;  and  all  the  facte  and  proceedings 
relative  thereto  sbaU  as  soon  as  practicable 
be  communicated  by  the  President  of  tbe 
Congress. 
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Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  im- 
portant matter. 
Sincerely, 

Dante  B.  Fascell, 
Chairm^in,    Subcommittee    on    Interna. 

tional  Political  and  Military  Affairs 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Roy  A.  Taylor, 
Charles  Wilson,  Tex.,  Donald  W.  Rlegle, 
Jr.,    Larry    Winn,    Jr.,    and    John    H. 
Buchanan,  Jr. 


TO  PROHIBIT  EPA  FROM  IMPOSING 
TOLLS  ON  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BRIDGES 

(Ms.  HOLTZMAN  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today,  together  with  Rep- 
resentatives      Chisholm.       Richmond, 

SCHEUER,  SOLARZ,  ZeFERETTI,  ADDABBO. 
BlAGGI,      DeLANEY,     RaNGEL,     ROSENTHAL,' 

and  Wolfe,  legislation  to  prevent  the 
Imposition  of  tolls  on  the  East  River  and 
Harlem  River  bridges  in  New  York. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  ordered  that  tolls  be  imposed 
on  these  bridges,  which  are  now  free,  as 
part  of  the  New  York  clean  air  plan. 
After  long  and  careful  study  of  the  avail- 
able information,  my  colleagues  in  the 
Brooklyn  delegation  and  I  decided  that 
the  tolls  plan  is  both  unjustified  and  un- 
wise. 

The  Brooklyn  delegation  met  with 
EPA  officials  twice  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed tolls,  and  their  environmental,  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  for  New 
York.  I  submitted  a  detailed  list  of  ques- 
tions to  Gerald  Hansler,  New  York  Re- 
gional Director  of  EPA,  and  Mr.  Hans- 
ler's  responses  provide  the  most  thorough 
information  available  on  the  issue  of 
tolls.  I  have  also  sought  the  advice  ol 
leading  environmental  groups. 

On  the  basis  of  this  careful  analysis, 
the  Brooklyn  Delegation  concluded  that 
the  imposition  of  tolls  will  produce  no 
substantial  environmental  benefit  for  the 
city,  and  may  well  have  serious  negative 
consequences.  The  entire  Queens  Delega- 
tion and  Members  from  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  join  us  in  this  conclusion. 

Hrst.  The  tolls  contemplated  will  not 
produce  significant  revenue  for  mass 
transit.  The  most  likely  tolls  would  op- 
erate at  the  morning  and  evening  rush 
hours,  or  at  the  morning  rush  hour 
alone.  A  $1  morning  rush  hour  toll  would 
net  the  city  only  $4.1  million  a  year.  A 
$1.50  toll  at  both  rush  hours  would  pro- 
duce $35.9  million.  Neither  of  these  sums 
Is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
costs  $50  million  to  reduce  the  fare  5 
cents.  Although  a  toU  of  $1.50  round  trip 
Imposed  24  hours  a  day,  is  estimated  to 
produce  $135  million  a  year  by  1978 
round  the  clock  tolls  would  have  such 
serious  economic  and  cultural  conse- 
quences for  the  city  that  they  are  not 
being  seriously  considered. 

Second.  The  tolls  cannot  be  justified 
as  a  way  to  clean  up  New  York's  air. 
Mter  hours  of  discussion  and  pages  of 
statistics,  EPA  has.  In  my  opinion  failed 
to  show  that  the  tolls  will  make  a  mean- 
tagful  improvement  in  our  air  quality. 
EPA  figures  do  not  show  any  reduction 


in  pollution  on  city  streets,  or  in  city- 
wide  air  quality.  In  fact,  even  if  overall 
bridge  traffic  at  rush  hour  is  reduced  3.5 
percent,  as  hoped,  this  will  produce  less 
than  a  1  percent  reduction  in  Manhattan 
rush  hour  traffic  and  pollution. 

Third.  Balanced  against  the  tiny  en- 
vironmental gains  from  the  tolls  are  the 
serious  problems  they  would  produce.  The 
toll  plazas  for  the  three  Brooklyn  cross- 
ings will  be  on  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the 
bridges.  Thus,  we  can  expect  increased 
traffic  and  pollution  on  the  bridge  ap- 
proaches and  on  downtown  Brooklyn 
streets. 

Fourth.  The  tolls  are  unfair.  They  con- 
stitute a  regressive  tax  on  the  people  of 
Brooklyn,  the  Bronx  and  Queens.  Drivers 
driving  within  Manhattan,  although  they 
contribute  greatly  to  pollution,  will  not 
have  to  pay  the  tolls. 

Fifth.  There  was  no  real  opportunity 
for  the  public  to  be  involved  in  or  com- 
ment on  the  decision  to  Impose  tolls. 
There  was,  in  fact,  only  one  public  hear- 
hig  in  the  city,  21/2  years  ago,  in  Man- 
hattan, announced  by  a  tiny  notice  in 
the  newspaper  which  gave  no  indication 
that  a  matter  as  important  as  the  bridge 
tolls  was  imder  consideration. 

Sixth.  The  tolls  will  divide  New  York 
City.  It  will  cost  as  much  to  get  to  Man- 
hattan from  Brooklyn,  Queens  or  the 
Bronx  as  from  New  Jersey.  New  Yorkers 
should  not  be  forced  to  put  up  with  the 
nuisance  of  the  tolls  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  their  city. 

In  order  to  justify  an  impact  of  the 
magnitude  the  tolls  will  have  on  our  city, 
EPA  should  be  able  to  show  an  overriding 
public  policy  interest  in  their  favor.  My 
colleagues  and  I  do  not  believe  this  bur- 
den has  been  met.  Since  EPA  vill  not 
withdraw  its  order  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  bar  it  by  legislation. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  work  of 
cleaning  up  New  York's  ah-  has  been  put 
off  for  far  too  long.  The  city.  State,  and 
Federal  Governments  have  all  dragged 
their  heels  in  develophig  and  implement- 
ing an  effective  clean  air  plan.  Tolls,  how- 
ever, produce  only  the  illusion  of  action. 
They  do  not  contribute  to,  and  in  fact 
distract  from,  the  real  effort  that  is 
needed. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  10436 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  prohibit 

the  use  of  toUs  on  New  York  City  bridges 

for  purposes  of  the  applicable  air  quality 

Implementation  plan 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857c-6) 
is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  (1)  No  toU  or  other  charge  for  the  use 
of  a  bridge  located  entirely  within  the  city 
of  New  York  may  be  Included  as  part  of  an 
appUcable  Implementation  plan.  All  such 
tolls  and  charges  on  bridges  located  entirely 
wlthm  New  York  City  previously  so  Included 
shall  be  void  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  and  the  Administrator  shall 
not  approve  (or  promulgate)  any  applicable 
implementation  plan  providing  for  any  such 
toll  or  charge  on  any  bridge  located  entirely 
within  such  city. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
tbe  applicable  Implementation  plan  will  fall 


to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
(2)  by  reason  of  the  prohibition  co.itained  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  he  shaU 
order  that  such  plan  be  revised  (as  provided 
In  subsection  (a)  (2)  (H) )  to  meet  such  re- 
quirements." 


PINCHING  THE  PARKS 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Park  Service  provides  invaluable  services 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  metropolitan 
area  under  its  National  Capital  Parks 
Office.  The  upcoming  Bicentennial  activi- 
ties in  the  Washington  area  will  most 
certainly  place  great  demands  upon  the 
National  Park  Service  in  order  to  prop- 
erly serve  the  anticipated  tourist  influx 
from  all  across  the  Nation.  The  last 
thing  the  National  Capital  Parks  Office 
needs  at  a  time  like  this  is  a  reduction 
in  funding  sind  personnel.  Even  without 
the  Bicentennial  activities,  the  simple 
fact  that  three  new  facilities,  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center,  Constitution  Gar- 
dens, and  the  Clara  Barton  House,  will 
be  operating  during  fiscal  year  1976  indi- 
cates a  need  for  additional  fimds  and 
personnel. 

The  following  editorial,  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  23,  Indicates 
some  of  the  cutbacks  which  would  result 
from  the  present  budget  request  level. 
In  addition  to  budget  constraints  and 
the  resultant  cutback  in  expenditures, 
the  National  Capital  Parks  Office  is  sub- 
ject to  severe  personnel  constraints 
which  will  hamper  their  ability  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  public. 

At  an  Important  time  like  this,  we 
should  not  be  reducing  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  National  Capital 
Parks. 

Pinching  the  Parks 
Whenever  planning  for  the  bicentennial 
here  has  seemed  to  be  bogged  down,  a  lot  of 
people  have  consoled  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  at  least  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice wUl  be  on  hand  to  maintain  the  national 
monuments,  play  host  to  mUllons  of  tourists, 
and  carry  on  the  myriad  programs  and  ac- 
tivities that  provide  so  much  enrichment  and 
entertainment  for  visitors  and  residents 
aUke. 

WeU,  maybe  not.  It  seems  that  the  budget 
for  the  National  Capital  Parks,  like  that  of 
the  park  service  nationwide,  has  not  kept 
pace  with  rapid  Increases  In  salaries,  other 
operating  costs,  and  the  added  demands  of 
new  facilities.  The  fiscal  1976  budget  request 
for  the  region  Is  $44.5  mUUon,  which  Is  about 
$2.7  mUllon  more  than  this  year — but  $1.9 
mUlion  less  than  park  officials  figure  would 
be  required  to  continue  all  present  programs 
and  also  ran  new  attractions  such  as  the 
National  Visitor  Center,  Constitution  Oar- 
dens  and  the  Clara  Barton  House.  So  NCP 
officials  now  face  the  unhappy  chore  of  de- 
ciding how  to  retrench.  The  suggestions 
range  from  cutting  the  grass  less  often  to 
eliminating  various  interpretive  tours  and 
nature  walks.  Summer  In  the  Parks  may  have 
to  be  pared  down;  support  for  cultural  ac- 
tivities at  Wolf  Trap  and  crafts  programs  in 
Anacostla  may  have  to  be  reduced.  Some 
campgrounds  and  historic  buUdtngs  may  bo 
closed  for  a  while.  The  agency  may  even  have 
to  shut  down  a  few  information  kiosks  and 
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■crmp  Ite  plans  for  aU-nlght  lighting  of  the 
moniun>nU  on  the  Mall. 

8Ui4>ty  running  through  such  a  list  dem- 
onst»tn  the  extent  to  which  the  National 
Park  Sarrlces  programs  and  actlvltlee  have 
becooie  Inqxirtant  aaaets  to  the  national  cap- 
ital area.  ITie  parks  agency  has  come  to  do 
wiiiftti  more  than  tend  the  nation's  monu- 
ments; It  la  a  Tltal  force  for  historic  pres- 
erratlon.  cultural  enrichment  and  public 
recreation  here,  providing  not  only  Informa- 
tion and  servloea,  but  also  many  of  the 
■mnnltVie  that  make  living  and  visiting  In 
Washington  so  enjoyable.  Thus  the  cutbacks 
now  being  discussed  would  be  painful  at  any 
time.  Tliey  are,  needless  to  say,  npec\aUj 
Inamnoprlate  In  the  bicentennial  year,  when 
the  national  capital  ought  to  be  offering  visl- 
tore  even  more  than  usual — and  certainly  not 

"niara  are  two  ways  to  meet  the  problem: 
by  providing  more  money  and  by  finding 
substitutes  for  unavailable  funds.  The  Sen- 
ate still  has  a  chance  to  increase  NCP  appro- 
prjatlons  and  encourage  the  admlnlstratlMi 
to  remove  some  restrictive  personnel  ceil- 
ings. While  the  appropriations  debate  goes 
on,  parks  officials  should  also  be  looking  to 
the  oommtinlty  for  help  In  the  form  of  vol- 
unteers. Countless  ^idlvlduals  and  groups  are 
certainly  able  and  willing  to  contribute  their 
servloea  as  guides,  tour  leaders  and  informa- 
tion resources  In  the  parks.  With  a  little 
Iwartsrsblp  and  Imagination,  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  develop  many  new  volunteer  pro- 
grams like  thoee  that  have  been  so  successful 
at  Wolf  Ttap,  the  Kennedy  Center  and  Rock 
CreA  Park.  If  such  a  movement  does  take 
hold,  the  oolUslon  of  the  bicentennial  and 
the  budget  pinch  could  be  the  catalyst  for 
a  new  era  of  community  engagement  with 
parks  and  resources  too  often  taken  for 
granted  here. 


POUR  LUXURY  TOWERS  TO  HOUSE 
THE  POOR  OPEKINO  IN  HARLEM 

(BIr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
glvm  permisskm  to  extend  his  ronarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Bfr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
in  yesterday's  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Four  Luxury  Towers  To  House  the  Poor 
Opening  in  Harlem."  Tlie  article  de- 
scribes the  o(mdltl(His  at  a  federally  sub- 
aidiaed  housing  project  which  is  sched- 
uled to  open  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  project  consists  of  four  35 -story 
towers  irtiose  units  cost  an  average  of 
168.597  and  will  rent  for  $113.28.  Ameni- 
ties provided  for  the  c<»ivenlence  of  ten- 
ants include  central  alr-conditicxilng,  an 
indoor  swimming  pocd,  a  gymnasium,  an 
auditorium,  a  thei^r,  a  greenhouse,  roof 
laundry  rooms  and  lAay  areas,  an  under- 
ground garage  with  24-hoiu'  service,  brick 
sidewalks,  and  terraced  landscaping 
complete  with  a  stream.  The  project's 
director,  who  left  his  ministry  to  take  a 
$17,200  per  year  Job  with  the  mvject. 
explained: 

I  know  we  have  been  aocuaed  of  overde- 
slgnlng  for  the  poor,  but  we  are  concerned 
with  changing  people's  lives,  not  Just  cre- 
ating another  future  slum. 

According  to  the  article,  even  the 
State's  urban  devdomnent  corporation 
and  the  city's  housing  and  development 
corporatkn  passed  up  participation  in 
the  financing,  most  of  which  will  be  pro- 
vlded  by  HUD.  FHA.  a  consortium  ct  New 


York  banlcs,  and  city  funds,  although  we 
hear  occasional  rumors  in  Washington 
that  the  city  is  running  short  of  funds. 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  many 
taxpaylng  citizens  who  cannot  afford 
to  live  in  the  style  which  their  tax  dollars 
will  make  possible  for  some  of  the  poor 
of  New  York  City.  The  article  notes  that: 

Depending  on  the  point  of  view,  the  project 
Is  regarded  as  a  monument  to  government 
compassion  or  an  epltt^h  on  biireaucrattc 
foUy. 

My  own  view  is  that  this  should  truly 
be  an  "epitaph  on.  bureaucratic  folly," 
and  that  it  is  about  time  for  the  Federal 
Oovemmait  to  begin  to  show  some  com- 
passion  for  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  the  Times  article  as  well 
as  of  the  captions  of  the  accompanying 
pictures. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  28, 1075] 

Poos  LuznST  TOWXBS  To  HOUBS  THK  POO* 

Opknino  ts  Hahlxm 


(By  Robert  E.  Tomasson) 

A  federally  subsidized  housing  project  for 
the  poor  Is  scheduled  to  c^en  In  East  Harlem 
In  about  two  months  with  luzxiry  features 
never  before  Included  in  low-Income  housing 
In  the  United  States.  Depending  on  the  point 
of  view,  the  project  Is  regarded  as  a  monu- 
ment to  government  compassion  or  an- 
epitaph  on  bureaucratic  folly. 

The  project  ia  Talno  Towers,  four  35-story 
buildings  with  a  total  of  656  apartments  on 
the  block  between  122d  and  123  Streets  and 
Second  and  Third  Avenues.  The  centrally  alr- 
condltloned  towers  will  have  an  Indoor  swim- 
ming pool,  a  gymnasium,  an  auditorium,  a 
theater,  a  greenhouse,  roof  laundry  rooms 
and  play  areas,  and  under groiind  parking 
with  attendants  24  hours  a  day. 

There  also  wUl  be  slz-bedroom  triplex 
ap«utment8  with  11 -foot-high  ceUlngs  and 
20-foot-long  balconies. 

Tentative  minimum  rent  for  the  sis-bed- 
room apartments  Is  $113.28,  Including  utili- 
ties, under  Federal  subsidy  plans  committed 
tar  40  years. 

The  average  construction  cost  per  apart- 
ment Is  $08,597,  by  far  the  largest  ever  In  this 
country  for  low-Income  housing.  Federal  of- 
ficials say  that  the  $45-mUllon  cost  of  the 
development  represents  the  largest  single  al- 
location for  a  community  project  ever  made 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  basic  features  of  the  project — which 
are  not  likely  to  be  matched  for  many  years. 
If  at  all,  in  low-income  housing — ^have 
evoked  strong  criticism  from  city  and  state 
housing  offldAls,  Including  some  with  the 
H.UX).  Itself. 

NOKKKSmEMTIAI.  SPACE 

The  principal  criticism  is  of  the  large 
amoiint  of  nonresidential  space.  In  each 
building  the  first  six  floors — a  total  265,000 
square  feet,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  five 
and  one-half  floors  of  the  PanAm  Building — 
were  constructed  for  noru-esldential  use. 

This  qjMM^e  houses  some  of  the  amenities, 
but  Includes  large  areas  Intended  for  agencies 
that  wotild  provide  educational  and  medical 
services  to  the  community  while  paying  rent 
that  would  be  used  to  keep  apartment  rents 
low. 

But  commercial  tenants  have  not  turned 
up,  placing  the  elaborate  financing  of  Talno 
Towers  In  doubt. 

"They  got  everything  they  wanted  and 
now  they  dont  know  what  to  do  with  It," 
said  an  oaclal  in  the  local  H.UD.  ot&ce,  re- 
ferring to  the  community  sponsor,  the  East 
Harlem  Tenants  CoiincU. 


8.  WUllam  Oreen,  regional  administrator 
of  the  Federal  Agency,  said  that  because  ot 
the  unprecedented  Inclusion  of  nonresiden- 
tial space  in  a  federally  subsidized  ho\islng 
project,  final  approval  had  been  given  in 
Washington. 

The  state's  Urban  Develc^ment  Corpora- 
tion and  the  city's  Housing  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  had  considered  financ- 
ing the  project,  but  puUed  out  when  the 
sponsoring  group  Insisted  on  including  the 
nonresidential  q>ace. 

THK  MAN  BZHmD  rr 

The  guiding  tarce  behind  the  project  Is 
Robert  Nlcol.  a  40-year  old  Presbyterian  min- 
ister who  left  an  East  Harlem  church  to  be- 
come the  full-time  $17,200-a-year  project 
administrator.  He  offers  no  apologies  for  In- 
sisting on  the  nonresidential  space. 

"Tou  don't  predicate  providing  basic  and 
humane  services  for  people  on  a  possible  fu- 
ture collapse  In  the  market,"  he  said.  "It's  a 
question  of  whether  we  have  a  viable  city 
or  go  on  buUdlng  slums  for  the  poor. 

"I  know  we  have  been  accused  of  overde- 
signlng  for  the  poor,  but  we  are  concerned 
with  changing  people's  lives,  not  Just  creat- 
ing another  future  slum." 

"Look  there,"  Mr.  Nlcol  said  as  he  stood 
on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  towers,  gesturing 
southward.  "From  112th  to  116th  Street, 
from  First  to  Seventh  Avenue,  a  whole  cor- 
ridor of  public  housing  buUt  In  the  nlnteen- 
flftles  and  sixties.  It  wiped  out  hundreds  of 
businesses  and  brought  a  tremendous  con- 
centration of  the  poor,  which  Is  a  problem 
by  definition." 

TWO  WHO  FDU.KD  OUT 

Two  major  tenants  that  Mr.  Nlcol  expect- 
ed In  the  project  have  decided  not  to  rent 
space  there:  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  and 
the  Board  of  Education,  which  considered 
establishing  a  bilingual  school. 

Mr.  Nlcol,  who  has  been  described  by  of- 
ficials who  have  worked  with  him  as  "dy- 
namic." "persuasive"  and  "Intractable,"  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  struggling  to  pre- 
serve his  dream  in  the  face  of  complex  financ- 
ing. 

Most  of  the  Initial  funds  came  from  con- 
struction loans,  totaling  $39-mllllon,  from  a 
consortium  of  nine  banks  headed  by  the 
Chemical  Bank.  All  but  a  small  part  of  the 
40 -year  7  per  cent  mortgages — one  for  each 
tower — are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

In  addition,  the  project  received  about  $6- 
million  In  city  and  Federal  funds,  including 
$3-mllllon  from  H.U.D.'s  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram, tor  such  expenses  as  architect's  fees 
and  extensive  administrative  costs.  In  ad- 
dition. New  York  City  has  agreed  to  give  full 
property-tax  abatement. 

Included  in  the  $39-mimon  mortgages  are 
funds  to  pay  monthly  Interest  untU  the  proj- 
ect begins  receiving  Income.  These  funds  can 
carry  the  project  until  the  last  tower  is  com- 
pleted next  June,  about  six  months  after 
famlUes  start  moving  into  the  first  tower. 

Officials  at  the  Chemical  Bank  conceded 
that  timing  would  be  close.  If  the  Interest 
reserve  runs  out  while  any  building  is  Incom- 
plete, the  result  could  be  a  mortgage  default. 
The  FJS.A.  would  then  pay  off  the  balance 
and  try  to  sell  the  buUdlngs  to  a  private 
developer. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  agreed  to  pay  an  interest  sub- 
sidy of  $1,674,000  a  year  for  the  mortgages, 
enough  to  reduce  the  7  per  cent  bank  rate  to 
about  2  per  cent.  In  addition.  It  Is  to  pay 
$497,000  a  year  In  direct  rent  subsidies  tor  40 
per  cent  of  the  tenants.  Taken  together.  In- 
terest and  rent  subsidies  are  a  40-year  Fed- 
eral commitment  of  $82.84-mllllon. 

If.  as  now  seems  probable,  Talno  Towers 
do  not  earn  the  projected  $1.2-mlUlon  a  year 
from  the  nonresidential  space,  residential 
will  have  to  Increase.  Thus,  even  with  subsi- 
dies, poor  famlUes  may  not  be  able  to  afford 
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the  rents.  This,  In  turn,  would  Je(q>ardlz8 
the  subsidies,  since  these  apply  to  families 
already  receiving  welfare  payments. 

lifr.  Nlcol  said  that  tenants  had  already 
been  chosen  for  Talno  Towers — which  are 
named  for  an  ancient  tribe  of  Caribbean  In- 
dians in  honor  of  East  Harlem's  largely  His- 
panic population. 

First  preference  Is  few  famlUes  f(m:ed  out 
of  slum  dweUlngs  that  were  demolished  to 
make  way  tat  the  project.  Mr.  Nlcol  said  that 
the  East  Harlem  Tenants  Council  had  main- 
tained contact  with  about  225  such  famlllea 
that  had  expressed  Interest  in  Talno  Towers. 
Other  tenants  are  to  come  from  the  Impov- 
erished nelghbcMThood. 

All  tenants  wUl  be  required  to  attend  five 
tiiree-hoiu"  demonstrations  on  aparteient  and 
project  upkeep. 

Oerard  Silverman  of  Silverman  &  Clka  the 
project  architects,  said  that  a  major  design 
goal  was  to  reduce  maintenance  problems 
and  upkeep  costs.  Lobbies  and  halls,  for  ex- 
ample, are  covered  vnth  an  Italian  mosaic 
tiles  that  are  supposed  to  be  aU  but  Im- 
pervious to  graffiti.  Other,  esthetic  features 
Include  brick  sidewalks  and  terraced  land- 
scaping c<»nplete  with  a  stream. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Chappell.  for  Friday.  October  31, 
1975,  on  accoimt  of  illness  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman.  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steelman)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNABijE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howe)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
nutter:) 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Edgar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mrs.  BoGGs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Ms.  Holtzman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  RosTSNKOwsKi.  for  5  minutes  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  for  S 
minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Pike,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Badillo.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  English,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Matsxtnaga.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steelman)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Heinz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  in  two  Instances. 
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Mr.  Cranx. 

Mr.  liAGOicARsmo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kasten  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Sticks  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shtjster. 

Mr.  RoBmsoN. 

Mr.  Ketchuk. 

Mr.  CouGHLiw  in  two  instances.' 

Mr.  Grasslet. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  McCoLLisTER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RotrssELOT. 

Mr.  GOLOWATER. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Oilman  ip  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Armstrong  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howe)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Magitire  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Btron  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Burks  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Jenrette. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Aspin  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Baldus. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  C^allf  omia. 
Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mttrpht  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Teagxjb. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances." 

Mr.  Baucus  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  CoNTERS  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Vanik, 

Mr.  MiHXTA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  five  instances 

Mr.  OrriNGER  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Drinan  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  T6xas. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  . 

Mr.  Mazzoll 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HOWK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

ThB  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday. 
October  31.  1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


1952.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  states,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Commission  on 
Federal  Paperwork  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  transition  quarter  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-291); 
to  the  Committee  on  Approprtatlons  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1953.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  decreases  In  the 
appropriations  requests  for  foreign  economic 
and  military  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  qtiarter  (H.  Doc.  No.  94- 
292);  to  the  Committee  on  Approprtatlons 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1964.  A  letter  from  the  president.  United 
States  RaUway  Association,  transmitting  pro- 
posals for  supplemental  appropriations  to  im- 
plement the  Pinal  System  Plan  for  restruc- 
turing Northeast  raUroads.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202(g)  (2)  of  Public  Law  93-236;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1966.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (ComptroUer),  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Department's  disposal  of  foreign 
excess  property  located  in  areas  outside  the 
United  SUtes,  Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa 
Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  la^ 
lands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  covermg  fiscal 
year  1975.  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1956.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Poimdatlon,  transmitting  noUce  of  a 
pn^Hwed  addition  to  the  National  Science 
Foimdation's  systems  of  records,  pursuant  to 
6  U.S.C.  562a (o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1957.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  annvial  re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 
for  calendar  year  1974,  piu^uant  to  section 
307  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  at 
1984.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1958.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  poUtlcal  contrtbutlona 
made  by  Ambassador-designate  Mary  S.  Olm- 
sted, pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law  »»- 
126;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1959.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  poUtlcal  contributions 
made  by  James  W.  Spain.  Ambassador-desig- 
nate to  Tanzania,  and  his  famUy,  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  PubUc  Law  93-126;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

1960.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  tar  Congressional  Relations  tzans- 
mltting  a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Walter  L.  CuUer,  Ambassador-desig- 
nate to  Zaire,  and  his  famUy.  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  PubUc  Law  93-126;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

1961.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Kducatton,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
1973-74  annual  report  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  pursuant  to  section  511  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 

1962.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
mlgratton  and  NaturallaaUon  Service,'  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
ooncernlng  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classlflcaUon.  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act. 
as  amended  [8  US.C.  1164(d)  J;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMDNICATIONB. 
ETC. 

tJhder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Trm  reports  of 
conunlttees  were  delivered  to  the  Cler* 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
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lir.  DI008:  Committee  on  the  Dlstrlet  of 
fvtiiimM*  HJt.  4287.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
■ddlttooal  \am  clerks  for  the  Judges  of  the 
DUtnct  of  Columblft  Covirt  of  Appeals  (Kept. 
No.  94-606).  BefeiTWl  to  the  Committee  of 
tlie  wbole  Bouse  on  the  state  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  DIOOS:  Committee  on  tbe  District  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  0068.  A  bill  to  transfer  cer- 
tain real  property  of  the  United  States  to  the 
District  of  Colimibla  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  (Rept.  No.  94-697).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  tbe  Union. 

Ifr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  732.  Resolu- 
tion to  authorize  voluntary  withholding  of 
State  income  taxes  In  the  case  of  Members 
and  congressional  employees;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  04-698).  Referred  to  tbe 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HUNOATE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJct.  9915.  A  bill  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence, the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, and  to  related  provisions  of  titles  18 
and  28  of  the  United  States  Code;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-599).  Referred  to 
tbe  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  tbe 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  H.R.  8607.  A  bill  to  revise  the  per 
diem  allowance  authorized  for  members  of 
tbe  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion when  In  a  travel  statiis  (Rept.  No.  94- 
800).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Hit.  10355.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the 
provisions  relating  to  payment  of  disability 
and  death  pension  and  dependency  and  In- 
dnnnlty  compensation,  to  Increase  Income 
limitations,  and  for  other  pxirpoees  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  04-601).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOBKBT8:  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  HR  8881.  A  blU  to  require  that  a  na- 
tional cemetery  be  establlahed  In  the  vicinity 
of  Riverside.  CaUf.;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  04-602).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BEU88:  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Hit.  10031.  A  bill  to 
amMid  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950; 
with  amendment  (Bept.  No.  04-603).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tbe  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  836.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJEt.  6346.  A  bill  to 
make  permanent  the  authorisation  of  ap- 
propriations for  carrying  out  title  V  of  tbe 
Sural  Development  Act  of  1972  (Rept.  No. 
M-604).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Texas.  Committee  on  Rules. 
Bouse  Bascdutlon  837.  Resolution  providing 
for  tbe  consideration  of  HJR.  10290.  A  bill  to 
eetabllsb  a  science  and  technology  policy  for 
the  United  States,  to  provide  for  sdentlflc 
and  teidmologlcal  advice  and  assistance  to 
tbe  President,  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  ways  and  mecuis  for  Improving  the 
VMeral  effort  In  sclentlflc  research  and  in- 
formation >»>n«inTig  uid  In  the  use  thereof, 
to  amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1060,  and  for  other  purposes  (Bept. 
No.  04-805) .  Referred  to  the  Bouse  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BIZiU  AMD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  nile  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXH,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
mart  Introduced  and  sererally  referred 
as  foUows: 

By  Ms.  BOLTZMAN  (for  herself.  Mrs. 
Ckibhous,  Mr.  BxcHMom,  Mr. 
ScaxuiB,  Mr.  Solabs,  Mr.  Zsrum. 


Mr.  Adoabbo,  Mr.  Biaoqi,  Mr.  De- 
LANXT,  Mr.  RangxIi,  Mr.  Rosbntbai., 
and  Mr.  Woltt)  : 
HJt.  10435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  prohibit  the  iise  of  tolls  on  New  Tork 
City  bridges  for  purposes  of  the  applicable 
air  qviallty  implementation  plan;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  BOOOS  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Btttlxk)  : 
BH.  10436.  A  bUl  to  declare  July  2.  1976.  a 
legal  public  holiday  and  to  designate  July  2, 
3,  4,  and  5,  1976.  as  a  period  of  commemora- 
tion of  America's  Bicentennial;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
HJR.  10437.  A  bill  to  Increase  tbe  rates  of 
duty  Imposed  on  the  importation  of  certain 
steel  and  plastic   containers;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Baohjx),  Mr.  Bochanan. 
Mr.  Casnct,  Mr.  Drimam,  Mr.  Has- 
RiNGTON,  Mr.  Hkchleb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Httghxs. 
Mr.  Httncatb.  Mr.  Moaklzt,  Mr. 
Obkt,  Mr.  Ottingxk,  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.    Sktbkri.tnc,    and    Mr.    Whttx- 

HUBST)  : 

HJl.  10438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  for  purposes  of  requir- 
ing that  meat  Inspected  and  approved  under 
such  act  be  produced  only  from  livestock 
slaughtered  In  accordance  with  humane 
methods;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
HJt.  10439.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  review 
of  the  behavior  of  Individual  justices  and 
judges  by  three-judge  panels;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     OUDE     (for     himself,     Mr. 
McKn«n:T,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Harris, 
and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
HM.  10440.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  adequacy  of  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
HJi.  10441.  A  bill  to  reform  the  food  stamp 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HUOHES: 
HJl.  10442.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  reduce  the  level  of  vio- 
lent crime  In  the  United  States  by  Imposing 
greater  restrictions  upton  commerce  In  hand- 
guns, to  establish  a  program  of  assistance  to 
States  for  handgun  accountability  programs, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HA.  10443.  A  bUl  to  emend  tltie  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  rewards 
tor  Information  leading  to  tbe  apprehension 
and  conviction  of  certain  kidnapers;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAOUIRE: 
HA.  10444.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  Individuals 
who  have  attained  age  65  a  nonrefundable 
tax  credit  for  propwrty  taxes  paid  by  them 
an  their  principal  residences  or  fen'  a  certain 
pc^lon  of  the  rent  they  pay  for  their  princ- 
ipal residences;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
BH.  10445.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  and 
otherwise  to  encourage  the  utilization  of 
home  dialysis  and  to  encourage  early  kidney 
tranq;>Iantatlon  under  the  renal  disease  pro- 
gram authorized  under  section  226  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

■vAirs  of  Indiana) : 

HA.  10446.  A  bUI  to  establish  an  Office  of 

Program  Inspector  in  each  agency  of  the 

Federal  Oovemment;  to  the  Committee  on 

Oovemment  Operations. 


By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HA.  10447.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  enlarging 
the  Qolden  Oate  National  Recreation  Area, 
In  the  State  of  California,  and  tar  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Iflr.  SEBELIUS : 
HA.  10448.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  a  segment  of  tbe 
New  River  Gorge  In  West  Virginia  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HA.  10449.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise  fees 
received  from  certain  concession  operations 
at  Qlen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  in 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  for  other  ' 
puri>08es;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN : 
HA.  10450.  A  bill  to  amend  section  562a  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  tbe 
disclosure  to  Members  of  Congress  or  their 
designates  of  information  regarding  individ- 
uals for  casework  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HA.  10451.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  special  pay  for  nu- 
clear qualified  officers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Patkan,  Mr.  Mnxs.  Bdr.  Madden,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Bolling.  Mr. 
Burks  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ran- 
dall. Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  MmiSH,  Mr. 
Annttnzio.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
MoRPHT  of  minols,  Mr.  Nix,  and  Mr. 

ZXFXRKTTI)  : 

HA.  10452.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Emergency 
Financial  Assistance  Corporation  to  provide 
lofms  to  finance  urgently  needed  public  facil- 
ities for  State  and  local  governments,  to  help 
achieve  a  full  employment  economy  both  In 
urban  and  rural  America  by  providing  loans 
for  the  establishment  of  small  and  medium 
size  business  and  Industries,  and  for  tbe  con- 
struction of  low-  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing projects,  and  to  provide  job  training  for 
unskilled  unemployed  and  underemployed 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

By   Mr.    WYDLER    (for   himself.   Mr. 
HoRTON,  and  Mr.  Ckderbkrg)  : 
HA.  10463.  A  bUI  to  extend  and  revise  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California) : 
HA.  10464.  A  bill  to  revise  chapter  IX  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judicial^. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
HA.  10455.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  IX  of 
tbe  Bankruptcy  Act,  relating  to  proceedings 
involving  certain  local  governments;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BBBCKINBIDaE: 
BA.  10456.  A  bill  to  provide  for  furthering 
the  conservation,  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  land,  water,  and  re- 
lated reeources  for  sustained  use,  and  for 
other  piirposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By    Mr.    BUTLER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

KnnnraBS,  Mr.  Htttchimson,  Mr.  MC- 

Clobt,  Mr.  Htde,  Mr.  Wiccnra,  and 

Mr.  MoosRXAo  of  California) : 

HA.  10467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Banixaptey 

Act  to  add  a  new  chapter  thereto  providing 

for  the  adjustment  of  the  debts  of  majoc 

munlc^alltles:    to  the  Committee  on  tbe 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS : 
BA.  10468.  A  bOl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to   eliminate  Junior   Beserre 
Officers'  Training  Corps  and  to  prohibit  the 
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grant,  sale,  or  loan  of  ordnance  material  for 
the  use  of  high  school  age  students  by  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DTI  PONT: 
HA.  10469.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1870  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  to  small  employ- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.R.  10460.  A  bill  to  amend  title  7,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  minimum  per- 
centage of  dark,  hard  and  vitreous  kernels 
for  the  subclass  bard  winter  wheat;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  ESCH: 
HA.  10461.  A  bill  to  amend  section  214 
of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  per- 
mit the  deduction  of  household  and  de- 
pendent care  expenses  by  a  married  couple 
when  one  spouse  Is  a  full-time  student  to 
tbe  same  extent  that  such  expenses  could  be 
deducted  if  both  Rouses  were  employed,  and 
to  provide  that  deductions  under  such  sec- 
tion are  to  be  avaUable  to  taxpayers  elect- 
ing to  take  the  standard  deduction:  to  the 
CoDunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRASEB: 
HA.  10462.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  educa- 
tional Institution  in  the  United  States  ful- 
filUng  the  goal  of  the  Nation's  first  Presi- 
dent. George  Washington,  to  further  the 
understanding  of  the  process  and  state  of 
peace  among  nations  and  cooperation  be> 
tween  peoples;  to  consider  the  dimensions 
of  peaceful  resolution  of  differences  among 
nations;  to  train  students  in  the  process  of 
peaceful  resolution  of  differences;  to  Inform 
governmental  leaders  of  peaceful  methods  of 
conflict  resolution;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
HA.  10463.  A  blU  to  regulate  commerce 
and  to  prohibit  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conomlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  ORADISON: 
HA.  10464.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  provisions 
relating  to  the  private  carriage  of  letters, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OUDE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California) : 
HA.  10466.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  to  90  days  the  period 
before  an  election  during  which  a  Member 
of,  or  Member-elect  to,  the  Congress  may 
not  make  a  mass  mailing  as  franked  mall 
if  such  Member  or  Member-elect  Is  a  candi- 
date m  such  election;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARRXNGTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Asfim)  : 
HA.  10466.  A  bill  to  insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or 
compensation  reduced,  or  entitlement  there- 
to  discontinued,    because    of    increases    In 
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monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
H.R.  10467.  A  bill  to  reform  the  food  stamp 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
HA.   10468.  A  bill   to  provide  additional 
fiscal  assistance  to  local  governments  and  to 
extend   revenue  sharing   for   local   govern- 
mental units  for  4  additional  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
HA.  10469.  A  bill  to  require  disclosure  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  budget  in 
accordance  with   tbe  Constitution  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL    (tar   himself,    Mr. 

Cederbeeg,    Mr.   Collins   of   "rexes, 

Mr.    Dbrwinski,    Mr.    Dxvinx,    Mr. 

Dickinson,   Mr.    Flood,    Mr.    Htde. 

Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr.    Lent,    Mr. 

Mitchell    of   New    York,    and    Mr. 

Yatron)  : 

HA.    10470.   A  bill   to   eliminate   certain 

abuses  in  Federal  student  aid  programs,  to 

prescribe  criminal  penalties  for  misconduct 

by  persons  connected  with  such  programs, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PATITSON  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  and  Ms.  Holtzman)  : 
H.R.  10471.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  States 
to  carry  out  certain  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  intrastate  .waters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  and  Ms.  Abzoc)  : 
HA.  10472.  A  bin  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related    activities;    to    the    Committee    on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
ByMr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  10473.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  improve  cargo  security  for 
property  being  transported  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  Ways  and  Means, 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
HA.   10474.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  933 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
provides  an  Income  tax  exclusion  for  Income 
received  by  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  from 
sources  within  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.R.  10476.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  na- 
tional cemetery  be  esteblished  at  Otis  Air 
Force  Base  In  Massachusetts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
HA.  10476.  A  bill  to  foster  and  continue 
the  family  farm  in  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding young  farmers  with  the  necessary  as- 
sistance to  purchase  family  farm  units,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 
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ByMr.  OINN: 
H.J.  Res.  711.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
schoolbusing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HJ.  Res.  712.  Joint  resolution  to  clarify 
and   reaffirm   Government    purchasing   pol- 
icies; to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  464.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  declare  that  total  Federal  budget  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1977  shall  not  exceed  $395  bil- 
lion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Con.  Res.  465.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  actively  seek  an  international  con- 
vention which  has  as  Its  goal  a  multilateral 
treaty  to  deny  sanctuary  to  international  ter- 
rorists; to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.  Res.  838.  Resolution  to  cite  Bob  Hope 
for  distinguished  and  meritorious  service  to 
tbe  Nation  and  to  tbe  cause  of  freedom;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BURGENER: 
HA.  10477.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alma 
Agullar  Bareno  de  Salcido;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HA.  10478.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lulsa 
Lavadenz  de  Alvarez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  follows: 

HA.  10024 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  nilnols: 

Page  12.  lines  14  through  16,  strike  out: 

"(beginning  with  the  last  fxill  fiscal  year 
of  that  Institution  which  Immediately  pre- 
ceded the  effective  date  of  this  title)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(including  each  of  the 
last  ten  full  fiscal  years  of  that  institution 
which  Immediately  preceded  the  effective 
date  of  this  title) ". 

Page  12,  lines  21-23.  strike  out  tbe  fol- 
lowing: "where  readily  available  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost,  as  determined  by  the  Board, 
otherwise  by  ZIP  code,". 

Page  17,  line  3,  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "within  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  and  at  12  month  Intervals  there- 
after". 


AGE  OP  "GOVERNMENTE8E" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  DARO 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  STMMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
and  age  of  "govemmentese"  to  solve 
every  problem,  and  In  a  day  and  age 
when  plentiful  food  supplies  are  no  long- 
er a  problem  In  the  Utalted  States  of 


America  even  for  the  underprivileged,  I 
thoufi^t  the  following  article  in  the 
October  issue  of  American  Prult  Qiower 
of  great  Interest 

The  real  point  of  this  article  is  sim- 
ply this:  criticism  of  the  U.S.  market 
system  of  food  products  not  withstand- 
ing, show  me  some  place  in  the  world 
that  they  do  it  any  better. 

I  c(xnmend  the  following  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  Congressmen  and 
other  interested  readav: 


You  Cant  Even  Give  It  Awat 
Whenever  and  wherever  food  supplies 
are  plentiful  enough  so  that  their  distribu- 
tion is  no  longer  governed  solely  by  the 
principle  of  survival,  mankind  commonly 
makes  an  effort  to  apply  social  and  moral 
prlnclplee  to  the  allocation  of  food.  The  suc- 
cessful hunter,  having  more  than  enough 
meat  for  his  immediate  family,  sharas  with 
other  members  of  his  clan  or  tribe.  The 
affluent  nation  devisee  a  system  of  "food 
stamps"  to  supplement  economic  activity  as 
a  means  of  dtstrlbutlng  food. 
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W«  b»TB  not  Introduced  this  subjAct  to 
XBMk*  »  phUoaophleal  point,  but  to  '**'"^m  a 
ooujds  of  specllle  Inddenu  that  lUumlnata 
a  problem  that  arlaea  when  any  visible 
amount  of  food  crop  Is  "vasted."  Invari- 
ably, a  qoastlon  Is  raised:  Why  cannot  this 
food  be  distributed  to  the  poor  and  hungry 
through  charitable  organisations  or  other 
systems  outside  the  normal  marketing  mech- 
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Tills  was  the  case  last  summer  when  the 
Callfamla  aprtcot  and  cUog  peach  crops  were 
larger  than  canners  could  use,  because  of 
▼arloas  physical  and  economic  constraints 
on  their  operations. 

Iteed  with  the  unhappy  prospect  of  seeing 
■everal  thousand  tons  of  fruit  fall  on  the 
ground,  the  Apricot  Producers  of  Califor- 
nia (a  bargaining  cooperative)  made  a  de- 
twmlned  effort  to  give  away  this  fruit.  The 
APC  manager  called  every  charitable  orga- 
nisation, government  agency,  or  other  n6n- 
market  food  distribution  system  .that  he 
could  Identify  In  northern  California,  offer- 
ing free  s^irlcots  from  members'  orchards. 

A  frequent  response  was,  "Rnal  When  can 
you  d^v«r  themr* 

Interest  declined  sharply  when  the  grower 
^wkesman  explained  that  the  gift  was  of- 
fered "on  tree."  In  the  end,  only  four  or- 
^»i»«mm<wi«  were  able  to  send  plckera.  oon- 
talnen,  and  tnmq>ortatlon  to  the  orchards, 
and  they  took  a  total  of  mly uibout  6  tons  of 
flralt.  By  some  standards.  10,000  pounds  of 
fratt  Is  a  substantial  amount.  But  It  was 
leas  than  1/10  of  1%  of  6000  tons  or  more 
that  eventually  went  imharrested. 

The  Callfamla  Canning  Peach  Association 
to(A  a  different  i4>proach  when  it  appeared 
that  10,000  tons  of  ding  peaches  would  be 
surplus  to  cazmery  needs.  In  the  coopera- 
tlvs  ipint,  the  bargaining  group  undertook 
an  experimental  marketing  project  with  As- 
sociated Cooperatives.  Inc.,  a  consumer- 
owned  chain  of  IS  shopping  centers  located 
In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

The  concept  was  to  sell  dings  for  home 
pmr»wlng  at  the  lowest  possible  price  by 
direct  distribution  In  1000-pound  bins  from 
the  orchard  to  the  co-op  stores.  Growers  re- 
cslv«d  the  regular  No.  1  canning  price  of 
tiaSJW  per  ton — a  shade  over  8.4  cents  per 
poond.  Tbe  co-<9  sold  the  peaches  at  12 
cents  per  pound,  rupresfntlng  a  46%  margin 
on  the  retail  price — a  good  but  not  exorbi- 
tant percentage  for  perishables. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  distribution  sys- 
tem, the  project  was  unusual  In  offering 
(teah  i^TiTitTfg  clings  to  consumers.  Kven  the 
most  loyal  grower  win  admit  that  <-Anntng 
clings  are  almost  inedible  untQ  they  are 
oooksd,  and  most  home  canners  prefer  ftee- 


Tb*  project  got  a  lot  of  local  publicity,  but 
there  was  an  Immediate  protest  from  free- 
stoBS  growers.  Undar  Oaltfomla  maricettng 
otder  rules,  ftesh  peacbas  atAA  at  retail  must 
meet  UB.  No.  l  standards.  The  sUte  depart- 
ment of  agrlealture.  uamg  an  "experimen- 
tal" enmptlon  in  the  rules,  allowed  the 
cling  peaches  to  be  sold  on  the  less-stringent 
standards  of  No.  1  cannery  grade. 

The  fireestone  growers'  complaint  was  more 
than  a  matter  of  prlnetpla.  Preestones  were 
then  selling  at  49  to  SB  cents  a  pound  retail, 
acalnst  U  cents  for  ths  dings.  And  grower 
iRttatlon  was  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
their  own  eaaosry  ivlce  was  iioo  per  ton. 

Tlia  experlmsBt  «ndsd  abruptly,  about  10 
days  after  It  bsgan.  wbsn  an  unaeaaonal  rain 
fen.  Psarful  of  serloas  crop  losses,  canners 
Immrwltatsly  offwed  to  boy  aU  nnacdd  fruit. 
■iaaawhUe,  ths  co-op  project  had  ta^en 
aboak  IS  tons  of  fnitt,  an  aTeraca  at  about 
1000  pooads  per  store  per  week.  That  wasnt 
bad.  but  It  wasnt  good  enough  to  keep  the 
project    going    when    canner    demand    Im- 


What  these  two  cases  show,  we  beUeve,  is 
that  nonmarket  food  supply  channels  and 
unconventional  martet  methods  simply  do 
not  have  the  Mganlwatlon  and  resources  to 
distribute  any  substantial  volume  of  food- 
stuffs. Our  mass  distribution  cystem  of 
supermarketa  and  retaU  chains  has  its  f  atUts, 
but  it  Is  beyond  comparison  in  Its  ability 
to  get  a  lot  of  food  to  a  lot  of  pecq)le  in  a 
short  tlms. 


SENIOR  CmZEN  PROPERTY  TAX 
I  RELIEP 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

or  NXW   JXISXT 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPBESSNTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  important  legislation  to 
return  purchasing  power  to  those  citi- 
zens over  65  in  the  form  of  a  tax  relief 
bill.  Senior  citizens  live  primarily  on  sav- 
ings, social  security,  and  pension  plans. 
As  food  prices  continue  to  rise  along 
with  utility  rates,  property  taxes,  medi- 
cal expenses  and  miscellaneous  expen- 
ditures, the  senior  citizen  living  on  a 
fixed  Income  faces  a  never-ending  prob- 
lem :  diminished  spending  power  coupled 
with  Increasing  living  expenses.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  relieve  the 
tax  burden  of  botli  property  owners  and 
apartment  dwellers  over  65. 

Approximately  75  percent  of  those  over 
65  own  and  attempt  to  maintain  their 
own  homes.  As  a  result  of  high  property 
taxes  many  have  been  forced  to  sell  their 
homes  and  move  into  apartments.  Resi- 
dential property  taxes  have  grown  faster 
than  the  inc<Hne  of  the  average  house- 
hold, and  the  increases  have  had  a  par- 
ticularly severe  impact  on  the  elderly 
living  on  fixed  incomes.  Each  year  prop- 
erty tax  eats  up  a  bigger  percentage  of 
the  annual  income  of  those  6  million 
elderly  homeowners  pa3rlng  this  tax.  Hius 
far,  the  only  federally  provided  tax  re- 
lief is  the  allowance  of  the  deduction  of 
State  and  local  real  property  taxes  for 
determining  Federal  taxable  income. 
This  deduction  must  be  itemized  and 
many  elderly  persons,  particularly  those 
in  lower  Income  categories,  do  not  get 
the  tax  break  on  property  taxes  because 
they  do  not  itemize.  Thus,  toey  do  not 
benefit  at  all  from  this  law. 

In  addition  to  homeowners,  25  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  live  In  apartments  and 
indirectly  pay  property  tax  which  has 
been  estimated  to  be  13  to  30  percent  of 
their  total  outlay  in  rent.  For  these  peo- 
ple, often  most  in  need,  there  are  no 
measiu-es  for  tax  relief.  Even  though  they 
pay  property  taxes  through  their  rent, 
they  receive  no  deduction.  The  bill  I  am 
Introducing  provides  a  more  equitable 
solution. 

The  legislation  provides  relief  for  the 
elderly  homeowner  and  equity  for  the 
eldeily  renter,  by  providing  a  tax  credit 
against  property  taxes,  or  against  a  per- 
centage of  the  rental  bill.  A  tax  credit 
does  not  require  Itemization,  and  there- 
fore benefits  most  those  with  smaller  In- 
comes.  The  po-centage  of   the  credit 
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would  depend  on  the  levd  of  Income.  Fmt 
example:  A  person  with  an  annual  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  under  $5,000  would 
receive  a  50  percent  tax  credit  on  his  per- 
sonal property  tax,  and  the  same  per- 
son renting  would  receive  a  50  percent 
tax  credit  based  on  20  percent  of  his 
total  rent  as  property  tax — or.  In  effect, 
a  10  percent  tax  credit  against  his  total 
rent  The  20  percent  figure  is  based  on 
the  findings  of  a  national  study  on  rent 
payments  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  A 
Idiaseout  percentage  formula  is  used  to 
fairly  administer  tax  credit. 

Inflation  and  unemployment  are  clear- 
ly the  two  most  important  problems  fac- 
ing the  country  today.  Those  least  ca- 
pable of  fighting  the  inflationary  spiral 
are  the  elderly.  They  are  unable  to  pre- 
pare for  the  eventualities  of  rising  con- 
sumer prices  and  watch  helplessly  while 
the  value  of  a  pension  which  may  once 
have  been  adequate  is  seriously  eroded. 

The  tax  relief  measures  In  my  bill  will 
provide  relief  for  elderly  Americans  by 
restoring  spending  power,  and  by  reflect- 
ing more  accurately  ability  to  pay.  "Diey 
will  help  to  restore  equity  in  an  economy 
where  those  who  have  retired  after  years 
of  productive  work  are  watching  their 
security  evaporate  because  of  national 
and  international  inflationary  trends 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  While 
we  take  action  to  halt  rising  costs,  we 
must  simultaneously  take  action  to  pro- 
tect those  most  affected  by  the  Increases 
which  have  already  occurred.  I  urge  sup- 
port for  this  bill. 

I  am  Including  with  my  statement  a 
summary  of  the  tax  credits  and  effective 
rental  tax  credits  for  different  Income 
levels: 

TAX  CREDIT  PUN 


Annual  income 


Pweant  of 

property  ta>«s 

crtdited 

against 

Fadaral 

ineoma  tax 


Percent  of 

total  rent 

credited 

against 

Federal 

income  tax 


Under  $5,000 1. 
Under  $10.000.. 
Under  tlS.QOO.. 
Under  120,000.. 


SO 
40 
30 
20 


10 
8 
6 
4 


•  There  is  a  phase-out  of  tax  credit  within  Income  levels— a 
2  percent  drop  in  tax  credit  for  every  $1,000  of  earned  income. 


TRIBDTE  TO  DR.  RUTH  LOVE 
HOLLOWAY 


Hon.  Yyonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  colleagues.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  excellent 
work  of  Dr.  Ruth  Love  Holloway  who 
has  for  the  past  several  years  been  Di- 
rector of  the  Right  to  Read  Effort.  UJS. 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Dr. 
HoUoway  has  Just  been  appointed  super- 
intendoit  of  public  schools  in  the  Oak- 
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land  Unified  School  District,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Dr.  Holloway  began  her  career  in  edu- 
cation as  a  teacher  in  the  Oakland  pubUc 
schools.  Later  she  taught  adult  educa- 
tion classes  and  worked  as  consultant  to 
a  number  of  State  and  Federal  education 
programs  including  Follow  Through  and 
Head  Start.  For  6  years  she  was  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  compensatory  education 
program  development,  department  of  ed- 
ucation, Sacramento,  Calif.  She  has  also 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  and  study 
abroad,  as  project  director  for  Operation 
Crossroads.  Ohana,  West  Africa  and  as  a 
Fulbright  exchange  teacher  In  Cheshire, 
England. 

However,  it  is  as  Director  of  Right  to 
Read  that  Dr.  Holloway  has  pursued  her 
personal  goal  of  eliminating  illiteracy. 
In  this  post,  she  has  coordinated  a  na- 
tional endeavor  involving  all  segments  of 
society — public  and  private,  professional 
and  nonprofessional — In  striving  to  in- 
sure that  in  the  coming  decades  no 
American  would  be  denied  a  full  and 
productive  life  because  of  an  inability 
to  read  effectively. 

Under  Dr.  Holloway's  direction.  Right 
to  Read  has  encouraged  other  oiffice  of 
Education  programs  to  place  special  em- 
phasis on  reading  Instruction  whether 
the  target  of  the  programs  has  been 
dropout  prevention,  bilingual,  education 
of  handicapped  children,  or  vocational 
education.  Thus,  despite  its  modest  fund- 
ing. Right  to  Read  has  been  able  to  affect 
programs  that  funnel  $500  million  a  year 
into  educational  reform.  Right  to  Read 
concepts  and  resources  are  also  being 
incorporated  into  other  agencies  and 
programs  such  as  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense.  ACTION.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Job  Corps,  and  Volunteers  in  Edu- 
cation. In  addition,  the  basic  strategies 
of  Right  to  Read  have  been  included  In 
the  National  Reading  Improvement  Act. 

Dr.  Holloway  will  be  very  much  missed 
at  Right  to  Read,  but  she  brings  to  the 
city  of  Oakland  a  wealth  of  experience 
as  teacher,  administrator,  and  innovator. 
Her  friends  and  colleagues  here  in  Wash- 
ington join  me  in  wishing  her  every  suc- 
cess in  her  new  post. 


REAL    ESTATE    SETTLEMENT    PRO- 
CEDURES ACT  IS  UNWORKABLE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1974 
the  Congress  passed  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act.  The  sup- 
posed purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to 
correct  abuses  in  real  estate  closings. 

The  1974  law  has  not  worked  out  as  its 
pnMnoters  expected.  Quite  the  opposite, 
it  has  created  unnecessary  paperwork, 
increased  settlement  costs,  and  delayed 
transactions. 

The  disclosure  provisions  of  RESPA 
have  been  particularly  burdensome.  It 
bas  led  to  a  sea  of  redtape.  where  all 
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parties  to  the  transaction  are  buried  in 
paperwork.  The  delay  and  added  cost  re- 
sulting from  the  law's  provisions  help 
neither  the  consumer  nor  the  lender. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  law  Is 
unworkable,  the  Senate  has  taken  an  im- 
portant step.  It  has  passed  S.  2327, 
which  would  suspend  for  1  year  three 
sections  of  RESPA.  These  are  section  4, 
which  requires  the  uniform  settlement 
statement;  section  6.  which  provides  for 
advance  disclosure;  and  section  7,  which 
in  certain  cases  calls  for  the  advance  dis- 
closure of  the  previous  selling  prices. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing has  scheduled  oversight  hearings  on 
RESPA  for  October  28.  29.  and  30.  I 
urge  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
to  report  out  corrective  legislation  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

While  I  personally  favor  repeal  of  the 
entire  act,  I  think  it  is  essential  that  at  a 
minimum  we  suspend  immediately  the 
most  imwoiicable  features  of  the  1974 
act.  These  include  section  4.  section  6, 
and  section  7.  This  would  give  the  Con- 
gress time  to  restudy  the  issue  and  sub- 
stantially modify  a  law  that  has  failed  to 
serve  its  Intended  purpose. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  POSCO 


HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Peter 
Fosco.  general  president  of  the  Laborers 
International  Union  of  North  America 
and  member  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council,  devoted  his  adult  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  working  man.  It  Is  with  great 
remorse  that  those  of  us  who  sym- 
pathized with  his  efforts  and  admired 
his  courage  learned  of  his  death  by  heart 
attack  last  Sunday.  October  26. 

Mr.  Fosco  was  bom  in  Poland  of  Ital- 
ian parents.  Peter  immigrated  with  them 
to  America  where  he  began  work  as  a 
construction  worker  in  Chicago.  From 
1938  to  1944,  Mr.  Fosco  began  a  6-year 
career  as  a  Cook  County  Commissioner; 
and,  Fosco  Pai^  In  Chicago  was  named 
for  him. 

As  early  as  1916  Mr.  Fosco  began  his 
work  in  service  to  the  working  man,  with 
his  first  election  to  a  union  post.  In  1951 
he  served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Laborers  International  Union  and  served 
as  president  from  1967  until  his  death 
last  Sunday. 

The  lot  of  the  construction  trade 
worker  is  not  an  easy  one,  as  Peter  Fosco 
well  knew.  As  head  of  the  union,  he 
worked  to  step  up  organizational  activi- 
ties, so  that  on  his  passing  he  is  survived 
by  over  600.000  devoted  members.  In  ad- 
dition he  worked  to  strengthen  the  edu- 
cational and  training  programs  within 
the  Laborers  International  Union. 

He  was  of  a  conscience  that  believed 
in  the  good  of  the  indusixy  he  dealt  with 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people  he  served. 
To  that  end  he  was  active  In  the  passage 
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of  successful  Federal  construction  safety 
legislation,  and  In  the  recent  adoption 
of  the  Pension  Reform  Act. 

He  was  present  at  the  signing  of  the 
first  postal  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment in  history  as  a  result  of  his  work 
on  the  provision  in  that  pact  protecting 
workers  against  lay-offs. 

At  a  banquet  October  8.  1972,  in  honor 
of  the  millions  of  immigrants  who  have 
helped  build  America,  he  was  singled  out 
for  honorable  mention  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  his  leadership 
and  contribution. 

Above  all,  he  f  oimd  time  to  be  a  loving 
husband  to  his  surviving  wife,  Carmela, 
a  devoted  father  to  his  surviving  sons, 
James  and  Angelo.  and  a  grandfather  to 
his  tiiree  grandchildren. 

To  them,  on  behalf  of  this  Congress 
and  construction  workers  of  the  Nation, 
we  convey  our  condolences  and  share 
with  them  in  the  memory  of  Peter  Fosco 
our  deepest  sense  of  pride. 


PROGRAM      VIEWED      AS      MODEL 
FOR    THE    NATION 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  recent  New 
York  Times  article  on  the  successful  in- 
tegration of  elementary  schools  in  Ra- 
cine, Wis.  The  local  officials  and  resi- 
dents of  Racine  worked  together  to  set 
up  a  volimtary  program  that  is  now 
working  to  the  benefit  ol  all  those  in- 
volved. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  resident  of  Racine 

and  hope  that  the  success  shown  here 

will     be     duplicated     in    other    cities 

throughout  the  coimtry. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  22.  1076] 
School  Intiwration  Gains  m  Racine,  Wis.; 

PRocaAM  Viewed  as  Model  for  the  Nation 
(By  Paul  Delaney) 

Racinx,  Wis..  Oct.  16. — The  two  Hocbsteln 
children — Steven,  9  years  old,  and  Brian.  6 — 
meet  the  yellow  school  bus  every  morning  at 
8:30.  They  leave  cozy,  white  suburban  Harbor 
View  to  attend  Jefferson  Elementary  School 
In  the  city's  black  community. 

At  about  the  same  time.  Dadmon  Steven- 
son, 7,  bocu-ds  a  bus  near  bis  home  In  a  black 
nelghI>orhood  of  the  Inner  city  for  the  long 
ride  to  Caddy  Vista  Elementary  School,  de- 
scribed by  his  mother  as  being  "way  out  In 
the  country." 

Beyond  concern  about  the  distance  that 
children  have  to  travel — about  16  miles  each 
way — Gwendolyn  Hochsteln  and  Llllle  Stev- 
enson said  they  had  no  qualm  with  the  way 
desegregation  of  elementary  schools  has 
gone,  that  the  long  bus  ride  was  "worth  It 
to  achieve  something  important.  Integration 
of  the  schools." 

Of  Racine's  15,000  elementary  school 
pupils,  2J300  are  being  bused — about  half  of 
them  white,  and  half  black.  There  are  29,000 
students  In  the  city's  school  system— one- 
llfth  of  them  black. 

The  effort  In  Racine  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  more  successful  examples  of  school  In- 
tegration In  the  North  to  date,  officials  say. 
Desegregation  here  could  serve  as  a  model 
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for  other  cities  as  the  drive  for  Integration 
moTes  trom  smaller  towns  to  bigger  cities, 
not  only  In  the  Middle  West,  but  also  across 
the  covmtry. 

SOKK    PK01CI8B 

So  far,  desegregation  In  the  Middle  West 
has  been  spotty,  with  some  notable  accom- 
pUshments,  some  repetition  of  mistakes 
made  by  other  communities  and  some  prom- 
ise for  the  future.  As  the  evidence  points 
to  retrenchment  in  the  South  and  a  change 
of  heart  among  siune  liberal  proponents  over 
busing,  clearly  the  desegregation  action  now 
Is  hare  In  the  Middle  West. 

There  is  a  variety  of  approaches,  from  the 
nae  here  and  In  other  cities  of  magnet 
schools  to  the  establishment  of  "fifth-year 
eenters"  for  all  fifth-graders  In  Oklahoma 
City.  There  Is  still  strong  resistance,  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  acceptance 
even  of  busing  by  communities  where  It  has 
been  In  effect  for  some  time,  such  as  In  Pon- 
tlac,  Mich. 

In  addition,  there  is  court-ordered  Integra- 
tion, as  In  OUahMna  City  and  Omaha.  Of- 
ficials in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  under  a  de- 
segregation directive  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  while  the 
state  of  Iowa  Is  pressing  Des  Moines  to  de- 
segregate. And  some  communities,  such  as 
Baclne  and  Minneapolis,  have  taken  steps  to 
eliminate  segregated  schoole  voluntarily. 

nrrSSOATIOir-BKLATZD   DSATHS 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  Integration- 
related  deaths  In  this  school  year  have  oc- 
curred In  the  Middle  West.  A  white  student 
was  shot  by  a  black  youth  at  U.S.  Orant 
High  School  In  Oklahoma  City,  and  a  court- 
appointed  desegregation  specialist  In  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  was  shot  by  a  man  apparently  up- 
set that  his  children  were  to  be  bused.  Both 
Incidents  occurred  last  month. 

Nevertheless,  a  pattern  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing In  some  places  of  seeking  peaceful,  sin- 
cere, workable  and — some  say  hopefxilly — 
vcAuntary  solutions  to  the  problems  of  dis- 
mantling dual  schools.  The  merger  of  pre- 
dominantly black  city  schools  with  predom- 
inantly white  suburban  schools,  a  solution 
rejected  last  year  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Is 
being  debated  as  a  method  of  achieving  more 
lasting  desegregation  by  cutting  off  some  of 
the  sanctuaries  of  whites  fleeing  the  dty. 

Here  In  Wisconsin,  a  proposal  befors  the 
Legislature  would  merge  two  Milwaukee  high 
school  districts  with  two  suburban  districts. 
Three  superintendents  In  suburban  Omaha 
said  they  favored  voluntary  rather  than 
mandatory  Integration  and  would  cooperate 
in  such  a  program  with  the  city. 

The  school  board  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has' 
authorized  Its  attorney  to  Investigate  the 
posstbiltty  of  a  lawsuit  or  other  legal  effort 
to  oonaoUdate  schools  In  the  melropoUtan 
area.  However,  some  black  leaders  regard  the 
move  as  a  delaying  tactic  rather  than  an 
samsst  effort  by  the  board. 

coxm  icnott  Awaxno 

About  a  donn  cities,  mostly  In  Ohio,  are 
awaiting  court  orders  <x  other  court  action. 
In  (XUo,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  in  a  new 
strategy,  is  concentrating  on  the  entire  state, 
with  suits  either  pending  or  planned  in  Such 
cities  sa  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Columbus, 
Dayton,  Akron,  Toledo,  Youngstown  and 
Canton.  Court  action  is  also  pending  In  Mil- 
waukee and  Indianapolis. 

Then  there  Is  Chicago.  For  the  moment, 
Chicago  Is  considered  too  tough  to  tackle 
because  it  would  take  a  tremendous  amount 
of  effort  and  resources.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emmant  has  been  reluctant  to  move  and 
so  has  the  state  of  Illinois.  Similarly,  wi^vg 
In  Chicago  have  hesitated  to  file  suit  be- 
cause at  the  expense  It  woiUd  entaU  and  the 
antle^tsd  level  of  resistance. 

But  this  southeast  Wisconsin  city  of  near- 
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ly  100,000  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
is  perhaps  a  model  of  how  desegregation 
shotild  be  accomplished. 

The  same  factors  that  resiilted  in  strong 
resistance  In  other  places  exist  here.  There 
has  been  racial  tension.  A  high  school  and 
a  Jimlor  high  school  were  closed  for  three 
days  last  year  after  fighting  broke  out. 

School  officials  here  believe  that  Racine 
avoided  many  pitfalls  that  other  cities  ex- 
perienced because  the  school  board  took 
the  initiative  and  ordered  a  plan  drawn  up 
In  1973.  Support  came  from  the  school  ad- 
ministration staff  and  from  a  citizens  com- 
mittee set  up  to  recommend  alternative 
plans,  according  to  C.  Richard  Nelson, 
superintendent  of  schools. 

INVOLVEMENT  OF  PARENTS 

This  attempt  to  Involve  parents  in  the 
process  and  to  devise  a  voluntary  plan  (al- 
though the  board  did  not  accept  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  committee)  seems  to 
have  prevented  the  build-up  of  substantial 
(^poeltlon. 

Some  of  the  features  that  made  desegre- 
gation In  Racine  different  from  that  In 
other  cities  include  the  following: 

Desegregation  was  two  way,  with  black 
children  transferred  to  suburban  schools  or 
the  outer  reaches  of  the  100  square-mile 
Baclne  unified  school  district  that  encom- 
passes a  third  of  Racine  County  while  white 
youngsters  were  sent  to  schools  In  the  Inner 
city.  One-way  desegregation  of  black  chil- 
dren to  white  schools  has  been  a  major  con- 
cern of  black  parents,  and  accounts  for  some 
of  their  opposition  to  busing.  The  racial  com- 
position at  Jefferson  Elementary  School 
changed  from  nearly  90  per  cent  black  to 
40  per  cent  black  and  the  white  majority  at 
Caddy  Vista  dropped  from  97  per  cent  to  80 
per  cent. 

The  plan  met  no  public  opposition  from 
elected  officials,  one  of  the  eight  candidates 
for  the  school  board  In  last  year's  primary 
made  desegregation  an  issue. 

There  was  some  opposition  to  desegrega- 
tion, however.  On  Oct.  11,  a  Judge  dismissed 
a  svilt  challenging  the  right  of  the  board  to 
bus  children  long  distances. 

There  Is  also  evidence  of  some  white  par- 
ents pulling  their  children  out  of  the  public 
schools,  but  It  is  minimal  here,  in  contrast 
to/Oklahoma  City. 

Referring  to  the  racial  strife  that  has  dis- 
rupted schools  In  Boston,  Mr.  Nelson  said 
Racine  residents  were  determined  not  to 
"become  another  Boston,"  and  added,  "This 
was  felt  even  by  people  opposed  to  busing." 
He  attributed  the  city's  success  to  several 
factors. 

"We  had  two  years  to  work  on  the  plan, 
to  build  support  for  it  after  the  board 
adopted  desegregation  as  policy,"  he  said  In 
an  interview  at  the  Racine  Unified  School 
District  blinding.  He  added: 

"When  the  plan  was  adopted,  the  commu- 
nity accepted  it.  But  the  momentum  for  in- 
tegration was  there  already.  We  desegregated 
high  schools  and  Junior  high  schools  In  the 
nineteen-slztles,  so  movement  toward  de- 
segregation of  elementary  -schools  was 
logical." 

NO  POLmCAI.  FOOTBALL 

Baclne  was  one  of  the  few  cities  In  the 
nation  to  integrate  its  schools  without  mak- 
ing deeegregatlon  and  busing  a  pollticstl  foot- 
ball. Historically,  school  officials  and  other 
political  leaders  have  adopted  a  stance  of 
defiance. 

In  Kansas  City,  the  school  board  has  con- 
tinued its  resistance  to  the  H.E.W.  directive 
to  desegregate,  reevUtlng  in  a  cutoff  of  about 
f  10-mllllon  In  Federal  funds. 

After  HJB.W.  officials  rejected  the  Kansas 
City  school  board's  Integration  plan  last  sum- 
mer on  the  ground  that  It  was  Inadequate, 
the  board  proposed  a  metropolitan  desegrega- 
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tlon  plan  and  filed  a  suit  contending  that 
the  Federal  agency  had  failed  to  conduct  an 
environmental  Impact  study,  the  first  time 
that  c<Hitentlon  has  been  made  in  a  school 
integration  case. 

In  Oklahonu  City,  resistance  to  desegrega- 
tion by  previous  school  boards  led  residents 
to  believe  that  its  schools  would  never  be 
Integrated,  according  to  Paul  English, 
president  of  the  current  school  board.  When 
the  voters  learned  that  those  who  promoted 
rtaflance  did  not  prevent  the  schools  from 
desegregating,  a  conservative  majority  was 
replaced  by  a  more  moderate  group  that  is 
attempting  to  desegregate  the  schools  with- 
out violence,  he  said. 

"I'm  convinced  there  is  much  more  ac- 
ceptance of  integration  now,"  Mr.  English 
continued.  "Some  parents  never  thought 
the  day  would  come;  they  Just  couldn't 
bring  themselves  to  believe  It  until  it  actu- 
ally hi^pened.  Some  even  expected  us 
[board  members]  to  stop  it,  to  defy  the 
courts,  even  go  to  Jail." 

IMPACT    ON   NXWS 

Mr.  RngllBh  and  other  officials,  such  as 
Freddye  Williams,  a  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa City  school  board,  and  State  Repre- 
sentative Hannah  Atkins  of  Oklahoma  said 
news  of  desegregation  efforts  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  had  an  Impact  on  local  efforts 
to  integrate  schools.  Youngsters  In  newly 
desegregated  schools  were  restless  during 
the  violence  that  erupted  last  month  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  they  said,  and  while  parents 
became  more  defiant  after  President  Ford 
said  he  was  opposed  to  busing  to  promote 
racial  balance  in  public  schools. 

"Iliat  kind  of  talk  Is  unnecessary  and 
gives  encouragement  to  whites  that,  if  they 
keep  on  resisting,  they'll  turn  integration 
around,"  Mr.  Atkins  said.  "And  that  hurts 
the  effort  of  local  people  who  strive  to  make 
It  [desegregation]  go  smoothly." 

Ivan  James,  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
chapter  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  said  the  history  of  school 
integration  efforts  since  the  Supreme  Court's 
historic  decision  In  1954  had  been  one  of 
definance  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government,  "leaving  only  the 
courts  to  bear  the  tremendous  burden  of 
upholding  the  Constitution." 

The  latest  example,  he  said,  is  a  proposal 
in  Congress  that  would  prohibit  H.E.W. 
from  initiating  desegregation  efforts.  Mr. 
James  accused  the  Kansas  City  board  of 
delaying  action  on  integration  to  await  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  but  he  vowed  that  "we'U 
go  to  court  and  sue  to  Integrate." 

In  other  Middle  Western  cities,  Dayton 
has  begun  llinlted  desegregation  under  Fed- 
eral Court  prodding.  Detroit,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  347,000 — 73  per  cent  black- 
is  busing  35,000  students. 

Pontlac  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  were  de- 
segregated m  1971.  After  violent  reslstence, 
Including  the  bombing  of  school  buses  In 
Pontlac.  oflldals  reported  that  whites 
seemed  to  be  accepting  busing. 

Indianapolis  appealed  a  court  order  that 
would  bus  black  children  to  suburban 
Marlon  County,  and  Des  Moines  is  being 
pressed  by  Iowa  to  Integrate  Its  schools. 


POLICE  LT.  JOHN  ORTEGA 
RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Bir.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  mj 
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colleagues  the  dedicated  work  and  serv- 
ice of  a  recently  retired  member  of  the 
Ventura  Police  Department. 

Lt.  John  Ortega  went  to  work  aa  a 
patrolman  some  25  years  ago.  thus  began 
a  career  dedicated  to  the  people  of  his 
community.  As  a  sergeant,  then  lieuten- 
ant, John's  devotion  to  his  Job  was  ob- 
vious to  all.  Having  served  his  country  in 
the  military,  his  community  as  an  officer, 
and  his  fellow  neighbors  as  a  concerned 
and  involved  citizen,  we  are  indeed  proud 
of  this  native  Venturan. 

Working  to  improve  police  relations 
within  the  community,  Mr.  Ortega  has 
done  much  for  his  department.  John  was 
Instrumental  in  developing  a  manual  for 
juvenile  proceedures;  worked  diligently 
on  community  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams; served  as  the  department  rep- 
resentative to  the  Ventura  County  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotic  Enforcement  Task 
Force;  represented  the  department  on 
the  Community  College  Advisory  Board 
in  Police  Science,  to  name  but  a  few  of 
his  many  achievements. 

Because  of  his  long,  and  indeed,  dis- 
tinguished career,  I  ask  the  House  to  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  John  Ortega 
for  outstanding  work  and  to  wish  him  a 
long  and  happy  retirement. 


MRS.  ELLEN  NAKAMURA 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  large 
community  of  Japanese-Americans  re- 
side in  the  southern  New  Jersey  con- 
gressional district  that  I  represent.  This 
community  has  a  number  of  outstanding 
citizens  and  is  considered  a  tremendous 
asset  to  the  entire  area.  £31en  Nakamura, 
who  moved  to  South  Jersey  31  years  ago, 
has  been  a  leader  in  Japanese-American 
community  and  religious  affairs  since 
her  arrival. 

Mr.  Nakamura's  latest  accomplish- 
ment was  being  named  as  one  of  the  five 
outstanding  Buddhist  Simday  School 
teachers  in  the  United  States.  An  article 
by  Joyce  Vanaman  that  appeared  in  the 
South  Jersey  Living  magazine  of  the 
Sunday  Press  describes  this  award  by  the 
Buddhist  Church  of  America  and  other 
experiences  and  activities  of  Mrs.  Naka- 
mura. I  would  like  to  share  this  account 
with  my  colleagues  by  Inserting  the  arti- 
ticle  in  the  Record: 

Ellen  Nakamitra:  Universal  Trttth  Shines 
roR  Her  at  Sbabrook 
(By  Joyce  Vanaman) 

One  of  the  leaders  In  encouraging  Japa- 
nese to  relocate  at  Seabrook  more  than  30 
years  ago,  Ellen  Nakamura  has  always  been 
a  determined  worker  for  what  she  believes  Is 
right. 

It  was  thus  no  surprise  last  spring  when  she 
attained  the  distinction  of  being  named  one 
of  the  five  outstanding  Buddhist  Sunday 
School  teachers  in  the  nation. 

When  Tosh  Nlshlmura,  president  of  the 
Buddhist  Churches  of  America,  made  the 
presentation  at  the  Seabrook  Buddhist 
Church,  he  commented: 
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"It  is  not  the  plaque  Itself  which  means 
so  much,  but  the  value  lies  In  the  years  of 
devotatlon  to  Buddhadharma  and  the  dally 
faith  which  moves  oneself  and  others  to  lead 
a  more  meaningful  life." 

In  Mrs.  Nakamura's  case.  It's  not  a  matter 
of  a  couple  of  hours  of  preparation,  but  hours 
and  hours  of  study  both  with  the  Rev. 
Shlngetsu  Akahoshl  and  alone  so  she  can 
correctly  translate  for  her  young  adult  group 
what  the  pastor  wUl  be  preaching. 

"In  preparation,  the  Sunday  School  teach- 
ers meet  with  thhe  minister  during  the  week 
and  have  his  sermon  taped  and  ask  for  fur- 
ther explanation  or  Interpretation.  Another 
night  or  two,  I  go  over  the  sermon  in  Japa- 
nese and  translate  It  to  English.  I  also  do  a 
lot  of  studying.  Then  on  Sundays  I  get  up 
at  6  a.m.  to  put  the  'punch  line'  Into  the 
sermon  so  I  can  present  it  to  the  young  adult 
group,"  Mrs.  Nakamura  explained. 

"I  may  be  pounding  the  typewriter  til  the 
last  minute,  but  I  find  It  makes  It  fresh  on 
my  mind,"  she  said.  The  Elmer  resident 
lives  seven  miles  from  the  Seabrook  Buddhist 
Church. 

"I  am  inclined  to  place  great  stress  on 
tradition  and  culture  because  all  are  a  part 
of  understanding  one's  background.  By  not 
being  conscious  of  one's  own  ethnicity,  you 
can  be  Insensitive  to  problems  and  concerns 
of  others,"  she  said. 

"As  a  Buddhist  of  the  Jodo  Shlnshl  tra- 
dition, founded  in  Japan  In  1173  A.D.  by 
Sblnran  Shonln,  history  and  culture  are 
basic  to  the  teachings,  and  It  Is  essential  to 
our  understanding  as  well  as  our  Inheri- 
tance of  the  religion  in  the  United  States." 

"I  believe  in  oneness  of  all  life  and  that 
our  very  existence  Is  inter-related  and  de- 
pendent on  one  another,"  she  continued. 
That  is  why  we  need  to  strive  for  the  most 
good  and  try  to  Improve  ourselves  at  all 
times.  The  very  fact  that  other  people's  lives 
are  also  affected  by  what  I  do  compels  me  to 
do  the  best  that  I  can. 

"When  I  realize  that  Amlda  Buddha  as  the 
'universal  truth'  abounds  over  all  mankind 
indiscriminately  and  compassionately,  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  grateful  for  my  very 
existence  and  my  Indebtedness  to  others. 
This  Is  why  there  Is  no  time  to  be  idle  when 
all  about  us  there  are  ways  we  can  be  of 
service." 

A  great  believer  in  education,  Including 
spiritual  education,  Mrs.  Nakamura  said 
Sunday  School  and  other  church  activities 
are  a  vital  part  In  the  training  of  a  child's 
life  especially  In  meeting  the  challenges  of 
the  complex  society  today.  Parents  and 
teachers  must  demonstrate  through  their 
actual  practice  what  they  preach,  she  said. 

This  summer  has  been  a  particularly  busy 
one  for  Mrs.  Nakamxira  and  other  members 
of  the  Seabrook  conununlty.  Mrs.  Naka- 
mura was  coordinator  for  Seabrook's  partici- 
pation In  the  1975  Smithsonian  Folkllfe  Fes- 
tival in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  five-day  event. 

"Two  chartered  buses  filled  with  people 
went  down  on  Saturday  (July  6)  to  observe 
and  participate  in  the  Bon  Dance  which 
was  the  major  highlight  of  the  festival  and 
Involved  persons  from  all  over  the  East  and 
Midwest,"  Mrs.  Nakamura  said. 

Later  In  the  month,  in  appreciation  of 
what  the  people  from  Seabrook  had  done 
in  befriending  them  in  Washington,  30 
members  of  the  "Old  World  on  Tour,"  danc- 
ers from  Japan  who  participated  in  the  fes- 
tival, took  time  out  from  their  tour  of  major 
cities  to  perform  In  Seabrook.  The  Naka- 
muras  were  hosts  for  four  members  of  the 
group  who  stayed  at  their  home  for  several 
nights. 

Mrs.  Nakamura  delights  In  entertaining 
and  this  summer  had  a  group  of  coUege 
students  from  the  Tezukayama  English  Cen- 
ter in  Osaka,  Japan,  spend  several  days  at 
her  home.  This  group  was  headed  by  the 
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Rev.  Masanorl  Akahoshl,  son  of  the  Sea- 
brook minister. 

While  she  herself  has  never  been  to  Japan, 
her  husband,  Klyoml,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  church  and  senior 
accountant  with  WUliam  Thomas  Athey  tc 
Co.  of  Brldgeton,  and  their  29-year-old  son 
Kennon  have  visited  Japan. 

A  graduate  of  the  American  University 
School  of  International  Service,  Kennon  in 
1967  received  a  fellowship  to  study  In  Japan. 
He  lives  now  In  Alexandria,  Va.,  with  his  wife, 
who  Is  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Akahoshl. 
Kennon  is  employed  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Mrs.  Nakamura  Is  very  proud  of  her  son 
and  regets  that  she  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  complete  college.  She  has  an  associate  of 
arts  degree  from  Vlsalla  Jr.  CoUege  In  Cali- 
fornia, but  because  of  her  father's  lUness  and 
the  war  she  couldn't  go  on  to  school. 

"The  most  carefree  moments  of  my  life 
were  spent  growing  up  on  the  farm,  unaware 
of  the  long  hours  of  back-breaking  work 
mother  and  father  were  doing,"  Mrs.  Naka- 
miua  said. 

Then  came  World  War  II  and  the  subse- 
quent hysteria.  Mrs.  Nakamura  stUl  remem- 
bers driving  a  ton-and-a-half  truck  to  vari- 
ous produce  stores  nearby  to  deliver  lettuce 
from  the  farm. 

"Alien  travel  was  restricted  so  my  help  was 
needed  desperately,"  said  Mrs.  Nakamura, 
who  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  free 
to  travel  becatise  her  older  brother  and  par- 
ents had  been  bom  in  Japan  whUe  she  was 
bom  In  Tulare,  Calif. 

First  the  famUy  went  to  the  Fresno  Assem- 
bly Center  and  then  In  October,  1942  made 
what  Mrs.  Nakamura  described  as  a  "desolate 
trip  by  an  old,  old  train  which  was  blacked 
out  at  night  as  we  rode  through  the  barren 
states  to  Jerome,  Ark.,  to  the  relocation  cen- 
ter which  was  surrounded  by  barbed  wire."        j 

"The  tiuning  point  in  our  lives  came  in 
April,  1944  when  I  was  one  of  three  persons 
invited  to  visit  Seabrook  Farms  by  the  late 
Charles  F.  Seabrook,"  related  Mrs.  Nakamura. 
With  her  were  the  late  Harold  Ouchlda  and 
"Mayor"  Fuju  Sasaki,  who  was  a  spokesman 
for  the  Japanese. 

The  three  represented  the  Relocation  Plan- 
ning Commission  of  the  Jerome,  Ark.,  relo- 
cation center. 

"We  toured  the  processing  plant  which  vras 
then  operating  on  a  24-hour  basis  to  fill  the 
needs  of  the  war  effort,  saw  the  local  schools, 
met  vrlth  the  late  Mayor  Bertram  Altken  of 
Brldgeton  and  others,"  related  Mis. 
Nakamura. 

From  there  they  visited  the  relocation  of- 
fice in  New  York  City  and  then  met  with 
DlUon  S.  Myer,  director  of  the  War  Relocation 
Authority,  In  Washington. 

"His  sterling  character,  as  he  sat  back  of 
his  desk,  made  a  lasting  impression  on  me, 
and  he  assured  us  of  the  fvillest  cooperation 
from  WRA,"  Mrs.  Nakamura  said. 

"I  could  hardly  wait  to  get  back  to  Jerome 
to  tell  the  people  what  we  had  seen  and  the 
favorable  impression  gotten  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  families  to  resettle  in  Southern  New 
Jersey,  for  I  really  felt  everything  would 
work  out,"  Mrs.  Nakamura  aald. 

Twelve  single  men  from  the  Amache  Re- 
location Center  in  Colorado  had  started  at 
Seabrook  in  January,  1944  and  made  such  a 
good  impression  that  the  late  Mr.  Seabrook 
wanted  more.  Mrs.  Nakamura  and  the  other 
two  members  of  the  visitation  team  made 
many  speeches  before  masses  of  people.  As 
a  result,  560  families,  involving  more  than 
2,500  persons,  from  10  relocation  centers 
came  to  Seabrook  between  1945  and  1947. 

This  was  a  busy  time  for  Mrs.  Nakamura, 
who  married  her  husband  May  27,  1944  while 
at  the  relocation  center.  They  had  known 
each  other  previously.  They  came  to  Sea- 
brook In  June^l944,  the  first  couple  to  arrive. 
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moA  tin.  Nakamura  was  a  Ualaon  (^ncer  be- 
tween Seabrook  Faniu  and  the  evacuees. 

"I  q>ent  the  next  three  years  very  btislly 
•ngrooaed  In  the  welfare  of  the  families  and 
la  speaking  throughout  South  Jtney  to  tell 
groups  about  the  history  of  Japanese  Ameri- 
cana, for  most  had  never  met  Nisei  like  my- 
self," Mrs.  Nakamura  pointed  out. 

Now,  more  than  30  years  later,  Mrs.  Naka- 
mura la  still  working  with  Seabrook,  officially 
aa  "bousing  cderk"  for  Seabrook  Housing 
Corp.,  but  described  by  others  aa  that 
"channlng  people  greeter." 

A  past  president  of  the  Japanese  American 
Cltlaens  League  (JACL),  Mrs.  Nakamura  Is 
the  official  d^egate  to  JACL  from  Seabrook. 
It  was  during  her  term  as  president  that  the 
JACL  began  Its  weekly  program  on  WSNJ 
In  Brtdgeton,  and  Mrs.  Nakamura  U  one  of 
the  biggest  boosters  of  this  program. 

One  of  the  things  Mrs.  Nakamura  enjoys 
doing  Is  writing  her  annual  column  for  the 
Bafu  aiimpo  newspaper  published  In  Los 
Angeles,  something  she  started  as  a  young 
woman  In  California.  She  also  helps  to  edit 
the  monthly  church  paper  and  spent  a  half- 
yew  editing  materia  for  a  Buddhist  hand- 
book. 

There  are  no  Idle  moments  In  Mrs.  Naka- 
mora's  busy  life,  foy  she  finds  many  ways 
to  serve  her  chxirchfand  other  people.  De- 
lighted with  the /leclslon  to  come  to  Sea- 
brook, Mrs.  Nak^ura  declared.  "I  have  never 
personally  eD<^untered  animosity  or  dla- 
CTlmlnatlon  in  any  way  in  the  31  years  I  have 
been  here." 


DURING  46  YEARS  WITH  A  HAM— 
JERRY  COLEMAN  KEEPS  IN  TOUCH 
WITH  THE  WORLD 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF  PKMM8ILVANIA 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 
Bfr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
the  following  article  about  one  Individ- 
ual's role  In  today's  complex  society.  Jer- 
ry Coleman  has  used  his  skills  of  oper- 
ating a  ham  radio  to  "keep  In  touch  with 
the  world."    . 

in  this  age  the  Importance  and  slgnlfl- 
caiice  of  an  Individual  often  seems  di- 
minished by  big  government  and  Insensi- 
tive hMtitutlons,  but  not  for  a  man  Uke 
Jerry  Coleman.  He  is  a  reminder  of  how 
one  Individual  can  help  many  and  how 
one  citizen  responded  to  the  needs  of 
others  during  a  tragic  episode.  I  have 
been  fortunate  to  meet  this  fine  man  and 
am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  get 
to  know  him  through  the  following  arti- 
cle: 

[Ftt)m  the  Butler  County  (P».)  News,  Mar 

18-ie,  1976] 

(By  Woody  Collins) 

Jeny  Coleman  of  Baxonburg  never  made 

a  mousetrap  but  the  world  beats  a  path  to 

nla  door. 

A  4e-yMr  record  of  Involvement  in  ham 
g^  *»"  brought  him  In  touch  with  almost 
•very  etvUlaed  country  in  the  world. 

•Timbuktu.  Caracas,  Bangkokname  it,  and 
Coleman  has  been  there— by  radio. 

While  the  seasoned  ham  radio  operator 
beams  over  the  many  contacta  he  has  made 
•round  tb»  wcrld,  throua^  his  amatew  radio 
fJ^^^S^^ftom  hi.  aaxonburg  SSo 
"rt^"  hla  moat  exciting  expeneneae  came 
jw  80  yean  ago  during  the  infamous  1086 
Johnstown  flood. 
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Monday's  St.  Patrick  Day  observance 
brings  a  flood  of  memories  to  Coleman  who 
was  the  only  contact  with  the  outside  world 
for  four  days  as  he  sat  by  his  amateur  radio 
microphone  In  Johnstown. 

Midway  In  hla  voluntary  efforts  to  keep 
the  world  posted  on  what  was  happening  In 
Johnston,  he  was  arrested  on  a  false  charge 
of  Involuntary  manslaughter  from  which  he 
was  later  exonerated  by  the  late  former  Gov- 
ernor George  Earle. 

Coleman  recalls  the  events  of  that  March 
17  as  though  they  happened  yesterday. 

"It  was  quite  a  mess.  We  had  17  feet  of 
water  there  and  It  knocked  out  the  local 
broadcasting  station.  It  even  eliminated  tele- 
phone service,"  Coleman  recalls. 

"I  was  fortunate  as  I  was  In  a  part  of  town 
about  seven  blocks  away  from  the  water. 
Our  electric  service  was  not  affected  as  It 
came  from  Deer  Creek,  Md.  So  that  kept  me 
on  the  air,"  Coleman  related. 

The  veteran  amateur  radio  man  contin- 
ued: 

"Aa  a  restilt,  I  was  the. only  contact  with 
the  outside  world  for  those  four  days,  on 
station  W8FRC,  Western  Union  and  Postal 
Telegraph  were  both  wiped  out. 

"I  handled  some  4,000  messages  for  people 
who  came  to  my  home  asking  me  to  tell 
relatives  they  were  safe.  Tou  can  Imagine 
how  busy  I  was. 

"A  friend  In  Punxsutawney,  Dr.  Van 
Cherry,  picked  up  my  messages  on  his  ama- 
teur radio  outfit  and  relayed  them  across 
the  country. 

"I  was  on  the  air  continuously  from  Tues- 
day through  Friday  when  the  Johnstown 
police  came  out  and  arrested  me. 

"I  was  blamed  for  something  I  dldnt  do 
aa  a  result  of  my  contacts  with  Radio  Station 
KDKA;  the  only  Pittsburgh  radio  station  on 
the  air  during  the  flood." 

Coleman  told  of  a  situation  which  he  said 
has  never  been  duplicated  In  the  annals  of 
radio  broadcasting. 
He  continued: 

"KDKA,  at  that  time,  had  a  transmitter 
In  Saxonburg.  The  station  got  Its  electrical 
power  from  West  Penn  Power  Co.  whUe  the 
other  Pittsburgh  stations  had  to  depend  on 
Duquesne  Light  Co.  service,"  Coleman 
recalled. 

Coleman  further  said: 
"Things  were  In  such  a  bad  way  In  Johns- 
town, KDKA  dispatched  Glenn  Rlggs,  chief 
announcer  and  Glen  Luther,  an  engineer  by 
train  to  the  flood  city. 

"The  pair  got  off  the  train  and  rented  a 
canoe  into  which  they  put  their  radio  equip- 
ment. 

"Rlggs  and  Luther  had  Intended  to  go  to 
the  Johnstown  Bell  Telephone  Co.  Building 
to  see  If  they  could  And  a  circuit  which  was 
open  to  Pittsburgh. 

"The  two  were  not  too  far  away  from 
Pennsylvania  RaUroad  Station  when  the 
canoe  capsized,  plunging  them  Into  the  ley 
waters  along  with  their  equipment. 

"KDKA  called  me,  not  by  telephone  but 
by  radio,  when  they  didn't  hear  from  Rlggs 
and  Luther.  No  phone  service  was  available 
so  the  message  was  relayed  through  their 
BOX)00  watt  transmitter  which  was  located  in 
Saxonburg. 

"I  dldnt  hear  them  at  the  time  but  nelgh- 
bon  did  and  came  and  told  me  the  station 
wa«  trying  to  get  hold  of  me." 

Ccdeman  tuned  Into  the  Pittsburgh  station 
and  began  talking  back  and  forth  from  his 
amateur  station  to  the  AM  staUon  over 
which  announcers  talked  back. 

'"They  were  picking  up  my  amateur  radio 
■ipiala  at  Saxonburg  and  then  sent  these 
from  Butler  Coimty  to  the  William  Penn 
Hotel  in  Pittsburgh  by  phone  wires  which 
were  Ih  use  by  the  station.  Here,  I  learned 
the  story  of  Rlggs  and  Luther. 

•t>flk:lal8  at  KDKA  told  me  they  had  called 
Waahlngton  and  got  permlaalon  from  the 
FBoaral  Communlcatlona  Oommlsalon  to  oon- 
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duct  the  two-way  conversation.  I  was  per- 
mitted to  talk  to  them  and  they  were  allowed 
to  talk  to  me." 

NBC's  Blue  Network  got  Into  the  picture 
and  they  asked  KDKA  for  Information,  Cole- 
man remembers. 

"Well.  Rlggs  and  Luther  asked  me  to  make 
the  reports  from  my  amateur  station  In 
Johnstown,  directly  to  the  Blue  Network  of 
NBC. 

"This  18  something  that  has  never  hap- 
pened before  nor  since,"  Coleman  said. 

Returning  to  the  situation  where  he  was 
blamed  for  something  he  didn't  do,  Cole- 
man said  a  rumor  that  originated  by  a  news- 
reel  man  to  get  action  plctiwes,  was  pinned 
on  him  and  It  took  the  governor  to  exon- 
erate him. 

The  rumor  was  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  dam  had  burst  and  with  Its  breaking,  a 
second  major  flood  was  on  its  way. 

"I  was  teUlng  KDKA  that  there  was  a 
nunor  that  the  steel  flrm's  dam  had  burst 
and  the  firemen  and  police  were  getting 
people  out  of  their  homes."  Coleman  said. 
"They  were  down  there  trying  to  get  my 
famUy  to  leave.  Well,  eventually,  i  did  leave 
with  my  mother  and  dad,"  he  continued. 

Coleman  reported  that  from  the  nmior 
which  had  been  started,  several  old  people 
began  ninnlng  for  the  hills  and  some  died 
from  heart  attacks. 

"I  was  arrested  for  Involuntary  man- 
slaughter, being  charged  with  starting  the 
rumor.  A  year  later,  the  following  May,  it 
was  discovered  through  Investigation  made 
by  the  then  Attorney  General  Martlottl,  it 
was  not  Jerry  Coleman  who  caused  the 
panic  but  It  was  a  Paths  newsreel  man. 

"In  order  to  get  action  pictures,  he  got 
the  rumor  going  that  the  dam  had  burst 
and  he  got  the  best  action  pictures  of  peo- 
ple actuaUy  fleeing  for  their  lives. 

"So  I  was  eventually  exonerated  by  Gov 
Earle  in  May  of  1937." 

After  Coleman  left  Johnstown,  he  went 
to  New  York  to  look  for  work.  He  subse- 
quently got  a  telegram  from  Westlnghouse 
asking  him  if  he  wanted  to  work  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  had  previously  made  it  known 
to  the  company  he  was  interested  in  work. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  Chlcaopee  Palls 
Mass.,  Westlnghouse  Installation.  He  was 
only  there  three  months  when  he  received 
another  wire  from  KDKA's  chief  engineer 
Bodlne  who  told  him  he  had  an  opening  in 
Saxonburg  and  if  he  wanted  It,  he  had  a  Job. 
Coleman  was  on  KDKA's  staff  in  Saxon- 
burg from  July  1937  to  1940.  Prom  there  he 
went  to  New  Kensington  where  he  buUt 
Radio  Station  WB3>A. 

Coleman  left  New  Kensington  for  Butler 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  helping  file 
papers  with  the  FCC  for  WISR  radio  sta- 
tion which  later  went  on  the  air  as  an  AM 
station. 

Another  phase  of  his  life  began  in  De- 
cember of  1941  when  he  moved  to  Washing- 
ton to  take  a  Job  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information. 

Following  preliminary  training  and  in- 
doctrination, he  was  assigned  to  the  Staff 
of  General  Douglas  MacArthur  In  the  Far 
East. 

He  joined  MacArthur  in  Australia  and 
went  with  him  aU  the  way  into  the  inva- 
ston  of  the  PhUlpplne  Islands  on  Oct.  23, 

MacArthur's  famous  words  "I  shaU  re- 
tinal" were  recorded  by  Coleman  several 
weeks  before  the  PhUlpplne  Invasion.  He 
bad  the  privilege  of  staying  with  MacArthur 
and  hla  staff  for  some  time. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  where 
a  MacArthur  museum  is  located,  Coleman 
took  along  a  lot  of  MacArthur  memorabUla. 
Most  of  the  articles  taken  to  Norfolk  by  Cole- 
man were  items  which  the  MacArthiur  ar- 
chives did  not  have. 

During  his  Pacific  experiences,  Coleman  was 
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chief  engineer  for  the  Philippine  Hour  and 
the  Voice  of  the  Philippines. 

While  Coleman  was  engineer  for  the  pro- 
grams, the  spokesman  was  Carlos  Romuelo, 
now  foreign  minister  for  Philippines. 

Coleman  buUt  the  radio  facilities  there 
which  were  later  destroyed  by  the  Japanese 
during  the  Invasion. 

The  facilities  were  replaced  and  are  now 
being  used  by  the  Voice  of  America.  Hal 
Cupps,  a  ham  operator  from  Butler,  fol- 
lowed Coleman  and  operated  the  station 
started  by  the  Saxonburg  resident. 

While  Coleman  built  many  of  his  early 
sets  from  scratch,  he  finds  that  the  thrill 
of  it  has  been  lessened  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  equipment  can  be  bought  at  the 
store  and  put  together  by  the  amateur 
through  Tise  of  detailed  instructions. 

"In  the  old  days,  you  built  your  own  equip- 
ment and  after  exchanging  Information  with 
another  ham  operator,  you  might  decide  to 
change  it  to  something  else  in  a  day  or  so. 
You  tore  it  apart  and  built  some  other  cir- 
cuits," Coleman  said. 

"You  really  don't  need  to  know  much  about 
electronics  to  build  a  set  now — but  you'd 
better  or  you  won't  pass  your  test  which  is 
required  for  every  ham  on  the  air,"  Cole- 
man cautioned. 

The  ham  "fraternity"  was  at  Its  best  in 
those  days  when  ham  operators  exchanged 
ideas,  one  helping  another  in  building  a  set, 
the  Saxonburg  man  recalls. 

One  of  his  almost  dally  pleasantries  is  a 
chat  with  a  woman  ham  operator  In  West- 
moreland County,  Lucy,  whose  call  letters 
are  W3HCW.  Lucy  Is  Interested  In  promoting 
the  Young  Ladies  Radio  League  (YLRL) 
which  already  has  more  than  1,000  members 
and  some  in  foreign  countries. 

Saxonburg's  ham  radio  operator  graduated 
from  Johnstown  High  School  in  1930  and 
from  there  went  on  to  technical  training 
school. 

He  Joined  the  Naval  Reserve  and  worked 
his  way  up  to  chief  radio  man.  He  was  on 
training  tours  in  various  navy  stations  serv- 
ing on  destroyers  and  cruisers  and  other 
battle  ships. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Helen  Kleber 
who  came  from  a  family  of  early  settlers 
in  Saxonburg.  Mrs.  Coleman's  uncle  taught 
Stephen  Collins  Foster  his  music. 

Mrs.  Coleman  walks  about  three  miles  daily 
and  has  clocked  more  than  8,000  miles  in  her 
Jaunts  in  and  around  Saxonburg. 

Coleman  is  presently  serving  as  Public 
Relations  Director  for  WISR  where  he  has 
been  Eiffillated  since  1953. 

He  has  found  little  time  for  outside  ac- 
tivities, sticking  pretty  close  to  his  ham 
radio  "shack"  at  home  when  be  Is  not  in- 
volved at  WISR. 

"When  you  get  started  at  something  at 
10  years  of  age,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tune 
out — especially  when  it  comes  to  radio  work," 
Coleman  concludes. 


SUBSIDIES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  THE 
REWARD  FOR  INEPPICIENCy 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  has  a  stake  in  the  need  for  an 
efficient  and  timely  mail  service.  To  in- 
sure good  service,  we  must  at  times  pro- 
vide subsidies  for  Postal  Services  which 
are  essential  but  are  money  losers  which 
no  one  else  is  willing  to  provide.  Parcel 
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post  Is  certainly  not  an  appropriate  re- 
cipient of  a  subsidy.  Private  package  car- 
riers are  providing  adequate  service  to 
the  American  public.  We  should  not  be 
encouraging  unnecessary  competition 
with  private  businesses  by  providing  the 
Postal  Service  with  substantial  Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

The  subsection  on  page  14  of  H.R.  8603, 
the  Postal  Service  Reorganization  Act, 
curbing  the  parcel  post  subsidy  will  have 
the  very  beneficial  effect  of  cooling  off 
the  Postal  Service's  stated  intent  to  in- 
crease its  package  volume.  I  support  that 
subsection. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  the  Postal  Service  has  tried  so  hard 
to  compete  for  business  on  which  it  liter- 
ally is  losing  its  shirt. 

The  management  of  the  Postal  Service 
has  been  quoted  repeatedly  about  its 
plans  to  regain  the  package  volume  that 
it  has  lost  to  private  package  delivery 
companies. 

Although  adequate  delivery  service  is 
being  provided  by  private  package  car- 
riers, the  Postal  Service  has  had  this  in- 
explicable desire  to  reverse  its  package 
volume  losses. 

The  Postal  Service  was  reorganized 
and  given  control  over  its  vital  functions 
precisely  so  that  it  could  develop  flexible 
responses  to  changing  conditions. 

To  the  extent  that  it  has  failed  to  de- 
velop this  flexlbUity,  it  has  failed  in  its 
mission  to  become  a  businesslike  opera- 
tion. 

Lines  3  through  8  of  subsection  3  on 
page  14  draws  a  sort  of  line  over  which 
the  Postal  Service  cannot  step. 

If  the  Postal  Service  wants  to  compete 
for  package  volume  handled  by  private 
carriers,  it  will  have  to  do  so  with  flexi- 
biUty  and  efficiency — not  subsidy. 

Subsection  3  of  section  2401  oh  page 
14  of  the  bill  may  cause  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  concentrate  on  quality  Instead  of 
quantity  in  the  delivery  of  postal  serv- 
ices. If  so,  the  American  public  will  be 
the  beneficiaries. 


PROCEDURES    TO    REMOVE 
FEDERAL  JUDGES 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
controversy  over  the  tenure  of  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  on  the  Supreme 
Court  focuses  attention  once  more  on  a 
critical  weakness  of  the  U.S.  Judiciary. 

Once  appointed,  U.3.  judges  are  almost 
totally  beyond  discipline  and  review. 
They  remain  In  office  as  long  as  they 
wish.  While  most  are  hard  working,  some 
are  lazy  and  do  little  to  ease  the  ever- 
rising  caseload.  Others  perform  well  in 
early  years  and  later  beccxne  InciMnpe- 
tent.  One  U.S.  judge  recently  continued 
to  hold  office  and  receive  compensation 
for  an  extensive  period  of  time  while 
appealing  a  conviction  for  perjury  and 
conspiracy.  Once  the  possibility  of  appeal 
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was  exhausted,  the  Judge  wisely  chose  to 
resign.  But  the  decision  to  resign  was  his 
own.  Even  In  these  circumstances  no 
external  authority  forced  him  to  resign. 

Based  on  a  tradition  that  now  stretehes 
nearly  200  years,  the  only  way  the  con- 
victed judge  could  have  been  forced  from 
the  judiciary  was  by  impeachment.  Im- 
peachment is  a  process  far  too  cumber- 
some and  time  consuming  to  provide  a 
satisfactory  means,  of  dealing  with  in- 
capacity and  incompetence  in  the 
judiciary. 

Throughout  history.  Presidents,  courts, 
and  Congresses  have  assumed  that  im- 
peachment Is  the  only  means  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution  through  which 
the  performance  of  judges  can  be  re- 
viewed and  measured. 

Yet  the  Constitution  provides  only 
that: 

The  Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and 
Inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior. 

Congress  has  never  tried  to  define 
"good  behavior"  except  during  those 
very  Infrequent  moments  when  the  Con- 
gress has  decided  that  the  behavior  of  a 
particular  judge  has  been  so  errant  as 
to  justify  that  impeachment  process.  Al- 
though the  question  is  not  settled,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  reasonable  for  Congress 
to  spell  out  in  legislation  the  meaning 
of  "good  behavior"  and  provide  a  means 
through  which  the  conduct  of  a  Judge 
can  be  measured. 

I  propose  that  the  Congress  establish 
by  law  a  mechanism  through  which  the 
judiciary  Itself  can  pass  judgment  on  the 
behavior  of  its  members.  I  suggest  the 
law  authorize  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  three-mem- 
ber panel  of  Federal  Judges  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  the  performance  of  any  i 
judge  or  justice  whose  behavior  has  been 
brought  Into  question.  If  the  panel  were 
to  decide  the  behavior  of  the  judge  is 
not  good,  the  person  Involved  would  be 
removed  from  the  bench.  The  panel's 
decision  could  be  appealed  only  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  decision  of  that 
Court  would  be  final.  If  the  behavior  of 
the  Chief  Justice  is  called  into  question, 
the  panel  would  be  selected  by  the  most 
senior  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  evaluating  a  juctee's  "good  behavior" 
the  panel  should  examine  a  wide  range 
of  questions:  physical  capacity,  moral 
turpitude,  attentiveness  to  duty,  quality 
of  decisions,  and  any  aspect  of  behavior 
unconnected  with  the  Judiciary,  but 
detrimental  to  an  individual's  perform- 
ance. 

The  existence  of  this  mechanism  would 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Judiciary 
and  cause  each  judge  to  co(^}erate  fully 
with  the  rest  of  the  Judiciary.  Such  co- 
operation is  essential  to  the  pn^wr  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  At  the  same  time, 
this  mechanism  for  removal,  contained 
entirely  within  the  judiciary,  would  be 
satisfactorily  insulated  from  pressures 
by  other  branches  of  the  Government. 

If  this  mechanism  had  been  in  exist- 
ence when  Justice  Douglas  first  became 
incapacitated,  the  pcmel  could  have  In- 
quired Into  his  health  and  prospects  for 
an  early  return  to  the  demanding  duties 
of  xhe  Supreme  Court.  It  could  then  have 
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made  a  binding  decision  on  whether  he 
should  leave  the  high  court,  subject  only 
to  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

As  things  now  stand.  Justice  Douglas 
is  his  own  Judge  and  Jury.  He  alone  de- 
cides whether  his  physical  condition  per- 
mits behavior  good  enough  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  Because  he  has  served  on 
the  Supreme  Cotu^  longer  then  any  other 
Justice  in  history,  more  than  36  years, 
there  is  a  natural  inclination  to  want  to 
stay  on  the  bench.  Each  day  is  a  new  rec- 
ord. Yet  this  alone  is  hardly  good  reason 
for  his  OHitinuance  in  the  Job.  and  it  may 
make  him  something  less  than  objective 
in  evaluating  his  own  fitness.  Tet  the 
circumstances  of  his  case  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  impeachment  process. 
No  one  suggests  that  he  is  guilty  of  "trea- 
son, high  crimes,  or  misdemeanors" 
which  aie  the  only  offenses  listed  in  the 
Constitution  as  Impeachable. 

All  citizens  should  give  Justice  Doug- 
las high  marks  for  a  valiant  attempt  to 
overcome  his  physical  difficulties  and  re- 
turn to  the  Supreme  Court.  Although  I 
have  disagreed  with  some  of  his  past  po- 
sitions, on  balance  I  believe  he  has  been 
a  distingiiished  jurist  and  a  credit  to  the 
High  Court.  I  did  not  believe  that  the 
initiative  to  Impeach  him  several  years 
ago  by  certain  Members  of  the  House  was 
well  founded  and  I  did  not  Join  in  it, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  originated 
by  prominent  members  of  my  party. 

llie  integrity  of  the  Judiciair  is  too 
important  to  be  ctanpromised  by  parti- 
san attacks.  It  is  also  too  important  to  be 
compromised  by  personal  pride.  The  Su- 
preme Court  is  the  great  protector  of  in- 
dividual liberty  in  our  country;  Its  work 
must  not  be  impaired.  Yet  today,  the 
health  of  Justice  Douglas  has  severely 
impaired  the  work  of  the  Court.  Due  to 
the  stroke  and  extended  recovery  period, 
he  missed  most  of  the  last  term  of  the 
Court.  As  a  direct  consequence,  many 
cases  have  been  held  over  for  the  pres- 
ent term  because  it  seemed  likeljr  that 
the  decision  would  be  close  and  Justice 
Douglas'  vote  might  be  the  deciding  fac- 
tor. Even  today,  with  Justice  Douglas  at- 
tending sessions  of  the  Court  regularly, 
there  seems  to  be  a  tacit  agreement 
among  the  other  members  of  the  Court 
to  put  off  most  important  test  cases  until 
th^  can  evaluate  Douglas'  condition.  His 
speaking  seems  to  be  impaired  and 
whether  his  thinking  remains  clear  has 
not  been  publicly  reported.  While  the 
Court's  deference  to  Justice  Douglas  is 
commendable,  it  hardly  comports  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  for 
a  speedy  end  to  litigation. 

The  meml>ers  of  the  Supreme  Court 
seem  to  realize  this  and  to  be  grasping 
for  scHne  responsible  way  to  deal  with 
this  serious  problem.  It  is  up  to  Congress 
to  provide  the  mechanism  to  permit  a 
raticHial  definiticm  of  "good  behavior" 
and  a  way  to  remove  those  Judges  whose 
ccmduct  does  not  measure  up.  It  is  bad 
public  policy  to  permit  any  member  of 
the  Judiciary  to  reserve  exclutlvely  to 
himself  the  rigbt  to  pass  Judgment  on 
hJs  own  befaaviofr. 

Text  of  1^  ftdlows: 
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HJt.  10439 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  ths  review  of  tbe  be- 

bavlor  of  liuUvldual  Justices  and  Judges 

by  tbree-judge  panels 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  aitd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 21  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"S  462.  Review  of  behavior  of  justices  and 
Judges. 

"  (a)  The  Chief  Jiistlce  of  tbe  United  States 
may  on  his  own  initiative,  or  shall  on  the 
request  of  two  other  justices  of  the  United 
States,  or  two  judges  of  the  United  States. 
or  one  other  justice  of  the  United  States  and 
one  Judge  of  the  United  States,  establish 
and  select  a  panel  of  three  members  to  review 
the  behavior  of  any  Justice  (other  than  the 
Chief  Justice)  or  judge  of  the  United  States 
whose  behavior  Is  being  questioned  under 
such  Initiative  or  request.  If,  after  aff(»d- 
ing  the  justice  or  judge  whose  behavior  Is 
being  reviewed  by  such  panel  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  a  majority  of  tbe  members  of 
such  panel  determines  that  the  behavior  of 
such  justice  or  judge  Is  not  good,  such  jiis- 
tlce  or  judge  shall  cease,  as  of  the  thirtieth 
day  after  that  determination,  to  hold  office 
as  a  justice  or  judge  of  tbe  United  States; 
except  that  If  such  justice  or  judge  takes  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  \mder  section 
1269  of  this  title  within  30  days  after  that 
determination,  such  justice  or  judge  shall 
cease  to  hold  such  office  only  upon  the  af- 
firmation of  that  determination  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  as  of  the  time  of  that 
affirmation. 

"(b)  The  associate  justice  having  prece- 
dence under  section  4  of  this  title  shall  on 
the  request  of  two  associate  justices  of  the 
United  States,  or  two  judges  of  the  United 
States,  or  one  associate  Justice  of  tbe  United 
States  and  one  judge  of  the  United  States 
establish  and  select  a  panel  of  three  mem- 
bers to  review,  imder  subsection  (a),  the  be- 
havior of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  whose  behavior  is  being  questioned 
under  such  request. 

"(c)  A  panel  of  three  members  established 
under  this  section  may  consist  of  any  com- 
bination of  justices  and  Judges  of  the  United 
States  but  shall  not  include  any  justice  or 
Judge  of  the  United  States  who  initiated  or 
requested  the  review  by  such  panel  or  whose 
behavior  is  being  reviewed  by  such  panel. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  under  section  1259  of  this 
title,  the  determination  of  a  panel  of  three 
members  under  this  section  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  be  deemed  to  be  a  Judgment 
of  a  Federal  court." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 

21  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"462.  Review    of    behavior    of   justices    and 

Judges." 

Sec.  3.  Chs^jter  81  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

"i  1259.  Direct  appeals  from  decisions  of 
panels  which  review  the  behavior 
of  Justices  and  judges. 
"Any  justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States, 
whose  behavior  Is  reviewed  by  a  panel  of 
three  members  under  section  462  of  this  title 
may  appeal  the  determination  of  such  panel 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  if  the  appeal  is  talcen 
within  30  days  after  such  determination." 

Sec.  4.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  81 
of  ttUe  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
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"%  1259.  Direct  appeals  from  decisions  of 
panels  which  review  the  behavior 
of  justices  and  Judges." 


ETHNIC  AMERICANS  ARE  HONORED 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nXIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  nationality  is  something 
which,  in  this  Bicentennial  year,  should 
be  stressed  as  being  imlque  in  the  world's 
history. 

American  nationality,  we  often  forget, 
is  not  based  on  common  race,  common 
reUgion,  or  common  ancestry.  It  is  based, 
instead,  upon  a  common  commitment  to 
a  free  society  and  to  fulfill  the  respon- 
sibiUties  of  citizenship. 

Men  and  women  from  every  nation  in 
the  world,  of  every  race  and  every  religion 
came  to  America  to  be  free.  In  this  Bi- 
centennial year  we  should  pay  special 
attention  to  the  contributions  which 
these  diverse  peoples  have  made  to  the 
American  society. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  news  release  which 
discusses  awards  which  were  given  to 
three  prominent  Americans  of  European 
background  by  the  Bulgarian  Freedom 
Fighters  on  the  occasion  of  the  34th  an- 
niversary of  the  enslavement  of  the  Bul- 
garian people  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  an  era  when  so  much  time  is  spent 
discussing  the  alleged  "detente"  which 
now  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  essential  that  we 
not  forget  that  millions  of  men  and  wom- 
en remain  enslaved  behind  what  is  still 
very  much  an  Iron  Curtain.  Despite 
agreements  made  at  Helsinki  and  else- 
where, the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no 
freedom  of  religion,  no  freedom  of 
speech,  and  no  freedom  to  travel  and  to 
leave  one's  coimtry  for  those  who  live 
imder  Communism.  The  Helsinki  a?ree- 
ment  is  no  more  than  empty  words  to 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe.  Why  so 
riiany  in  the  West  continue  to  hail  this 
agreement  as  in  some  way  "liberalizing" 
conditions  in  Eastern  Europe  is  difHcult 
to  understand.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
thi<;  is  the  case. 

The  awards  presented  in  Chicago  were 
to  Hans  J.  Szipronat,  national  vice 
president  of  the  German-American  Na- 
tional Congress;  Dr.  Ronnett,  president 
of  the  Rumanian  National  Organization; 
and  Hans  Hebling,  former  president  of 
the  German-American  National  Con- 
gress. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  news  re- 
lease issued  by  the  German  National 
Congress  on  September  25,  1975: 

Ethnic  Americans  Ake  Honored 

At  the  occasion  of  the  34th  Anniversary  of 
the  enslavement  of  tbe  Bulgarian  people  by 
the  Soviet  Imperialists  three  prominent 
Ethnic  Americans  were  honored  for  their 
contribution  in  fighting  communism.  Bul- 
garian immigrants  all  over  the  world  mouri. 
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this  bleak  date  In  their  history  on  Septem- 
ber 9. 

Here  in  Chicago,  tbe  Bulgarians,  headed  by 
President  Dr.  Oeorge  Pi4>rlkoff.  celebrated  a 
mass  in  tbe  Eastern  Orthodox  CathoUc  St. 
Trinities  Church,  also  commemorating  the 
32nd  Anniversary  of  the  tragic  death  of  their 
King  Boris  m,  and  mourning  all  fallen 
comrades-in-arms  who  fought  the  commu- 
nistic tyranny.  After  the  mass,  the  awards 
were  presented  to  this  year's  distinguished 
recipients:  Hans-J.  Szlpronat,  Chicago,  Na- 
tional Vice  President  of  the  German-Amer- 
ican National  Congress;  Dr.  Ronnett,  Chi- 
cago, President  of  the  Rumanian  National 
Organization;  and  Hans  Hebling,  Wheaton, 
former  President  of  the  Qerman -American 
National  Congress. 

Tbe  Medal  and  tbe  Diploma  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian Freedom  Fighters  Is  awarded  only  once 
every  year  for  strong  support  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian cause,  and  to  outstanding  personalities 
In  the  struggle  against  communism.  Appro- 
priately, this  ceremony  took  place  under  the 
German  word  "Elnlgkelt"  (unity)  between 
Washington  and  Lincoln. 

During  his  acceptance  Szlpronat  pointed 
out  that  he  was  delighted  to  accept  such  an 
outstanding  honor  bestowed  to  him  by  tbe 
Bulgarian  people.  Especially,  since  his  father 
was  already  highly  decorated  by  the  Bulgar- 
ians during  WW  I  while  he  was  fighting  sts  a 
pilot  over  the  Balkan  states.  Szlpronat  fur- 
thermore stated,  that  be  would  not  quit  In 
tbe  struggle  for  freedom  from  the  commu- 
nists, not  only  for  the  Bulgarian  people,  but 
for  all  other  enslaved  nations.  This  in  tbe 
face  of  detente,  which  Is  nothing  else  but 
surrender  to  the  communists'  wishes  and 
goals.  They  will  try  to  ruin  this  country 
politically  and  economically,  and  the  wheat 
deals  £ure  tbe  first  steps  in  this  direction.  Our 
citizens  are  paying  already  dearly  for  tbe 
shortslghtliness  of  our  Government  officials 
with  inflation.  The  American  people  will 
have  to  be  on  their  guard  to  the  danger  from 
within,  lest  the  same  fate  wlU  befall  the 
Americans,  as  has  the  freedom  loving  Bul- 
garians. 


SOVIET  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 
VIOLATED 
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Mishener  has  been  kept  in  Isolation  and 
fed  on  a  near-starvation  diet  since  he 
went  to  prison. 

Like  30  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  joined 
a  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  plight  of  So- 
viet Jews  sponsored  by  the  Greater  New 
York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry.  I  have 
adopted  Mishener  as  a  "prisoner  of  con- 
science" and  have  distributed  petitions 
addressed  to  Soviet  Chairman  Leonid 
Brezhnev  protesting  this  callous  disre- 
gard for  fimdamental  human  rights  .This 
is  also  a  clear  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  I  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  that  great  document. 
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INFORMING  CRIME  VICTIMS  OF 
THEIR  RIGHTS 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
on  behalf  of  Yosif  Mishener,  a  Soviet  Jew 
now  imprisoned  for  advocating  civil 
rights  and  permission  to  emigrate  to  Is- 
rael. Mishener,  a  secondary  school  teach- 
er, was  arrested  in  February  1970,  and 
charged  with  distributing  anti-Soviet 
literature  with  the  intent  of  undermining 
the  Soviet  regime. 

The  information  I  have  indicates  that 
his  trial  was  conducted  behind  closed 
doors  and  his  immediate  family  was  pro- 
hibited from  attending.  The  only  "evi- 
dence" presented  against  him  was  a  pro- 
test against  the  execution  of  Jews  in 
Iraq  and  a  letter  he  wrote — but  never 
sent — to  the  Soviet  Central  Committee 
condemning  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The  Soviet  prosecutor  asked  for  a  3- 
year  sentence  for  these  "crimes"  but  the 
court  thought  Mishener's  expressions  of 
conscience  merited  twice  that  sentence. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEIL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  New  York  City 
Coimcil  has  unanimously  passed  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  police  department  and 
other  city  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
notify  innocent  crime  victims  in  writing 
of  their  possible  eligibility  for  compen- 
sation from  the  State. 

Under  New  York  State  law,  victims  of 
violent  crimes  may  be  eligible  for  com- 
pensation for  out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
medical  care  and  other  services  and  for 
lost  earnings.  Unfortimately  most  crime 
victims  do  not  discover  that  they  may  be 
eligible  until  it  is  too  late. 

Harlem  City  Councilman  Frederick 
Samuel  was  the  author  of  this  badly 
needed  measure.  As  Mr.  Samuel  noted. 
90  percent  of  all  innocent  crime  victims 
in  New  York  City  who  would  be  eligible 
for  financial  compensation  from  the  state 
have  not  even  heard  of  the  law. 

Since  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
the  most  direct  contact  with  these  crime 
victims  and  their  families,  it  is  only  log- 
ical that  they  notify  victims  of  their 
rights.  I  believe  the  Samuel  bill  will  help 
assure  them  of  these  rights. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  tbe  New  York  Amsterdam  News. 

Oct.  22,  19761 

Samttels  REsoLxrrioN  Wiix  Am  Innocent 

Victims  Of  Crime 

On  October  9.  1975,  the  City  CouncU  of 
New  York  unanimously  passed  Resolution 
No.  251  which  was  Introduced  by  Fred  Sam- 
uel, City  Councili^an  representing  Harlem 
and  Mornlngside  Heights. 

The  Resolution  would  require  the  police 
department  and  other  city  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  give  written  notice  to  innocent 
victims  of  crime  who  may  be  eligible  for 
compensation  under  Article  22  of  the  Exec- 
utive Law. 

Executive  Law  No.  22  covers  the  State 
Crime  Victims  Compensation  Board  which 
provides  financial  compensation  to  certain 
qualified  Innocent  victims  of  crime  who  have 
suffered  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  medical 
and  other  services  and/or  who  sustained  loss 
of  earnings. 

Mr.  Samuel  expressed  great  delight  at  tbe 
unanimous  action  taken  by  the  City  CouncU. 


He  indicated  that  a  survey  conducted  by 
his  office  demonstrates  that  90  percent  of 
those  who  are  innocent  victims  of  crimes  and 
who  would  clearly  qualify  tar  this  financial 
assistance  from  the  State  of  New  York  had 
never  even  heard  of  this  law. 


SUPPORTING  THE  RETENTION  OP 
DISC  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  CODE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  House  Committee  on  Waj^  and 
Means  tentatively  decided  that  tax  bene- 
fits for  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporations  should  be  reduced.  I  be- 
lieve that  enacting  this  reduction  would 
be  a  serious  mistake.  DISC'S  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  our  exports  and 
to  the  improvement  of  our  balance  of 
payments;  they  have  stimulated  produc- 
tion, employment,  and  new  investment: 
and  they  have  been  a  critical  factor  in 
permitting  the  entry  of  small  business 
into  export  markets. 

DISC'S  were  first  considered  by  the 
Congress  as  part  of  the  proposed  Trade 
Act  of  1970.  It  was  reintroduced  in  1971 
as  a  response  to  the  economic  crisis  that 
peaked  in  the  summer  of  that  year  and 
incorporated  into  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971. 

DISC  provisions  enable  exporting  cor- 
porations to  enjoy  special  tax  treatment 
if  they  meet  certain  qualifications. 
Among  these  include  the  stipulation  that 
it  must  derive  at  least  95  percent  of  its 
receipts  in  the  form  of  "qualified  export 
receipts"  and  at  least  95  percent  of  its 
assets  In  the  form  of  "qualified  export 
assets."  The  former  Include  receipts  from 
the  sale,  lease,  or  use  outside  the  United 
States  of  property  manufactured,  pro- 
duced, grown,  or  extracted  domestically. 
The  latter  generally  consist  of  inven- 
tories of  export  property,  necessary  op- 
erational equipment  and  supplies,  trade 
receivables  from  export  sales,  producers' 
loans,  and  Export-Import  Bank  obliga- 
tions. Satisfaction  of  these  and  other  cri- 
teria quaUfy  a  firm  as  a  DISC. 

DISC'S  are  not  subject  to  Federal  in- 
come taxation.  However,  the  sharehold- 
ers of  a  DISC  are  deemed  to  receive  an 
annual  divident  equal  to  one-hsdf  of  the 
DISC'S  taxable  income.  This  deemed  dis- 
tribution is  fully  taxable  to  the  share- 
holders, both  corporate  and  individual 
Federal  taxes  on  the  retained  portion  of 
its  taxable  income  are  deferred  until  such 
time  as:  the  income  is  distributed  or 
deemed  distributed  to  the  DISC  share- 
holders; the  shareholder  disposes  of  the 
stock;  the  corporation  is  liquidated;  or 
the  corporation's  DISC  election  is  ter- 
minated or  revoked. 

The  DISC  option  has  stimulated 
American  exports  primarily  by  placing 
our  exporters  on  a  more  competitive 
footing  with  their  foreign  counterparts. 
Indeed,  these  overseas  firms  do  enjoy 
substantial  advantages.  For  example,  a 
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number  of  foreJgn  countries  do  not  tax 
or  largely  exempt   foreign  source  in- 
come;   some  largely  exempt  dividends 
received  from  foreign  subsidiaries.  Ger- 
many and  Prance  allow  their  domestic 
companies  to  establish  special  reserves 
lor  losses  incurred  by  a  new  foreign- 
based  company.  Japan  allows  its  domes- 
tic firms  to  deduct  from  taxable  Income 
a  certain  percentage  of  profits  derived 
fnHn  exports,  overseas  investment  losses, 
and  foreign  exchange  losses.  The  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  grants  re- 
bates to  exporters  on  their  value-added 
taxes.  Without  DISC,  American  exporters 
would   have   difQculty   competing   with 
firms  so  protected  by  their  governments. 
Have    empirical    tests    verified    that 
DISC  has  in  fact  stimulated  exports? 
Unfortunately  its  effects  are  difficult  to 
isolate  from  those  of  other  export-in- 
ducing policies  Implemented  during  the 
last  four  years,  such  as  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  and  the  shift  for  most  im- 
portant world  currencies  to  a  ssrstem  of 
floating   exchange   rates.    Nevertheless, 
some  suggest  that  DISC'S  have  made  a 
contribution.  The  Second  Annual  Treas- 
ury  Report   on   DISC   found   that   the 
weighted  average  growth-  rate  for  DISC 
related  exports  as  32.6  percent  for  1972- 
73,  as  c(Hnpared  with  23.4  percent  for 
all  UJ8.  exports,  adjusted  to  compare 
with  the  DISC  flgiu^.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  has  made  staff  estimates 
from  these  figures  indicating  that  the 
amount  of  export  growth  attributable  to 
DISC  for  the  period  of  combined  fiscal 
year  1973  and  calendar  year  1972  was 
$2.56  billion.  However,  the  estimate  of 
deferred  revenue  under  DISC  for  this 
period  is  $376  million.  Thus,  the  ratio 
of  deferred  revenues  to  export  increases 
attributable  to  DISC  was  about   1   to 
6  J  according  to  Government  figures.  Ac- 
cording ot  Norman  B.  Ture,  an  independ- 
ent consultant,  total  U.S.  merchandise 
exports  in  1974  were  $5.2  biUion  greater 
than  they  would  have  been  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  DISC  provision. 

The  availability  of  the  DISC  option 
ha«  also  improved  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments both  by  enhancing  our  exporters' 
position  in  the  international  market- 
Place,  as  deccrlbed  above,  and  by  deter- 
ring American  corporations  from  export- 
ing through  foreign  subsidiaries.  When 
c<nDorations  use  a  foreign  subsidiary  for 
marketing  products  abroad,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  Income  which  otherwise 
would  yield  tax  revenue  to  the  United 
States  and  pump  income  into  the  Ameri- 
can economy  provides  foreign  govern- 
ments with  additional  tax  revenue  and 
pumps  income  Into  foreign  economies  in- 
stead. 

DISC  reduces  the  advantage  to  corpo- 
»nons  of  this  foreign  subsidiary  mar- 
keting approach.  These  advantages  stem 
from  the  fact  that  taxes  are  lower  In 
mMy  foreign  countries  and  profits  of 
rorei^  subsidiaries  are  generally  exempt 
traaVB.  Inonne  tax  until  dividends  are 
P«M  to  UB.  shareholders. 

.i^S^J^^J*^^'"  objectives  envl- 
sloned  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  was 
to  make  it  possible  for  small  businessmen 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  tax  deferral  then 
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available  to  multinational  corporations 
through  manipulation  of  the  mininnini 
distribution  provisions  of  subchapter  P 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  These  pro- 
visions were  repealed  by  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975. 

However,  even  in  their  absence  the 
DISC  option  provides  small  corporations 
with  a  pivotal  inducement  to  incur  the 
risks  and  costs  that  entry  into  the  export 
market  entails.  Firms  of  this  size  are 
less  capable  of  bearing  these  additional 
burdens  than  their  larger  counterparts. 
This  competitive  disadvantage  stems 
partially  from  the  small  businessman's 
relative  lack  of  inhouse  legal  and  man- 
agement expertise  requisite  to  export  ac- 
tivity. Many  fledging  exporting  firms 
have  already  spent  much  of  their  re- 
tained earnings  on  acquiring  this  exper- 
tise. Reduction  of  DISC  benefits  at  this 
time  would  be  an  unfair  blow  to  them. 
Retention  of  current  benefit  levels  would 
enable  others  to  establish  profitably  an 
export  capability. 

The  limited  access  of  small  business 
to  capital  markets  is  another  condition 
limiting  their  export  activity.  Such  en- 
terprises have  trouble  borrowing  capital 
at  affordable  Interest  rates.  Conse^ 
quently.  they  must  rely  on  their  own 
retained  earnings  relatively  more  than 
larger  firms  to  finance  their  entry  into 
overseas  markets,  not  to  mention  their 
domestically  oriented  operations.  Relief 
from  tax  burdens  on  those  profits,  there- 
fore, becomes  all  the  more  important 
to  these  small  firms. 

Some  who  doubt  the  argument  that 
the  DISC  option  helps  small  business 
cite  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
DISC  tax  benefits  go  to  corporations 
with  assets  in  excess  of  $100  million. 
This  reticence  of  small  corporations  in 
taking  advantage  of  DISC  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  a  predictor  of  their  future 
behavior  or  the  potential  value  of  DISC 
to  them.  Small  firms  frequently  are 
slower  to  take  advantage  of  new  legisla- 
tion, agkin  because  they  lack  the  experi- 
ence and  expertise  to  evaluate  it.  The 
exercise  of  the  DISC  option  by  small 
business  is  only  now  beginning  to 
increase. 

In  addition  to  the  perennial  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  the  small  businessman 
discussed  above,  a  nimiber  of  current 
and  futiu-e  conditions  put  added  pres- 
sure on  him.  Inflation,  for  example,  puts 
a  particular  squeeze  on  the  profits  of 
small  firms  partially  because  they  are 
leas  able  to  pass  on  Increased  costs  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices.  It  also  is  a 
product  of  the  greater  competitiveness 
of  Industries  in  which  smaU  businesses 
are  located. 

I  believe  that  the  preservation  of  this 
competitiveness  should  be  a  paramount 
concern  of  Congress.  It  Is  one  of  the 
great  contributions  small  business  makes 
to  this  Nation.  If  DISC  provisions  can 
help  small  business  sustain  free  compe- 
tition under  adverse  conditions,  then  I 
believe  they  merit  our  firm  support. 

Another  potential  development  boding 
111  for  small  business  Is  that  of  a  capital 
shortage.  Such  a  shortage,  by  placing 
strong  upward  preseaic  on  Interest  rates. 


would  force  small  business  to  rely  even 
more  on  their  own  earnings  to  finance 
capital  renovation  and  growth.  Tax 
relief,  therefore,  will  become  all  the  more 
important  if  firms  are  forced  to  bid  up 
interest  rates  to  compete  for  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  credit,  thereby  crowding 
out  the  small  businessman. 

The  particular  Importance  of  DLSC's 
to  small  business  should  not  obscure  the 
stimulus  that  it  can  provide  to  capital 
formation  as  a  whole.  The  ability  of 
DISC'S  to  loan  some  of  their  earnings 
to  producers  of  export-related  assets 
enables  them  to  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  economy's  capital  stock 
Norman  B.  Ture  estimates  that  capital 
outlays— in  1974  dollars— were  $22.3  bil- 
lion greater  than  they  would  iiave  been 
without  DISC.  Forecasts  made  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  the  effects  of  DISC  repeal  suggest  a 
more  modest  impact.  Neverthless,  NAM 
predicts  that  if  DISC'S  were  repealed 
tomorrow,  5  years  from  now  real  fixed 
investment— measured  in  1958  dollars- 
would  be  $6.16  billion  less  than  were 
DISC'S  retained.    ^ 

Not  to  be  slighted  is  the  favorable 
impact  of  DISC  on  employment  and  out- 
put. As  for  the  former,  expansion  of  ex- 
ports requires  manpower  as  well  as 
capital.  Then  through  the  multiplier 
effect,  the  increase  in  Income  resulting 
from  this  expansion  creates  further  em- 
ployment and  income  effects  throughout 
the  economy.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  each  $1  billion  gain 
in  exports  resulted  in  40,000  additional 
jobs  hi  1974.  Mr.  Ture  estimates  that 
throughout  the  business  sector  there 
were  442,000  more  full-time  equivalent 
jobs  in  1974  than  there  could  have  been 
in  the  absence  of  DISC.  NAM  estimates 
that  the  repeal  of  DISC  would  cost  us 
approximately  280,000  jobs  over  the  next 
5  years. 

As  for  the  impact  of  DISC  on  GNP,  the 
Commerce  Department  estimates  that 
$1  billion  of  increased  exports  results  in 
an  annual  increase  in  GNP  of  $3  billion. 
If  the  Commerce  Department  were  to 
accept  Mr.  Ture's  estimate  that  DISC 
increased  exports  by  $5.2  billion  in  1974, 
it  would  predict  that  DISC'S  contributed 
$15.6  billion  to  GNP  in  that  year.  Mr. 
Ture  himself  estimated  the  contribution 
at  $28.5  billion.  NAM  estimates  the  im- 
pact of  deleting  the  DISC  provisions  on 
real  GNP  at  $7.7  billion  over  the  next 
5  years. 

Many,  although  conceding  to  some  de- 
gree the  contributions  that  the  DISC 
provisions  have  made  to  the  American 
economy,  claim  that  the  associated  reve- 
nue loss,  estimated  at  approximately  $1 
billion  In  1974,  far  outweighs  the  value 
of  these  contributions.  However,  one 
must  view  the  revenue  Impact  of  DISC'S 
In  the  context  of  the  whole  economy.  The 
DISC  provisions  have  also  generated  tax 
revenue  through  its  Impact  on  exports, 
production,  employment,  and  income. 
Mr.  Ture  has  estimated  the  revenue  so 
generated  by  Disc's  in  1974  at  $2.2  bU- 
lion.  The  net  revenue  effect,  therefore, 
was  a  gain  of  approximately  $1.2  billion. 
NAM  estimates  the  net  revenue  gains 
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from  retaining  DISC'S  over  the  next  5 
years  at  $1.61  billion. 

These  various  argimients  in  favor  of 
DISC'S  are  not  thought  of  very  highly 
in  the  well-publicized  Draft  Interagency 
Report  on  U.S.  Government  Export  Pro- 
motion Policies  and  Programs,  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et—April 1975,  revised.  OMB  does  not 
favor  the  retention  of  DISC.  However, 
within  this  draft  report  is  a  vigorous  dis- 
senting opinion  presented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce : 

[It]  strongly  disagrees  with  the  conclu- 
sions In  this  cbaper  [Chapter  IV  of  the  OMB 
Draft  Report]  that  the  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation  (DISC)  and  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  (WHTC) 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Code  are  Inappropriate, 
costly,  and  Ineffective  export  Incentives. 
These  conclusions  are  neither  substantiated 
by  the  very  limited  data  utilized  in  this 
study  nor  convincingly  sustained  by  the 
arguments  set  forth  therein.  Our  ex{>erlence, 
based  on  a  broad  array  of  contacts  with  the 
business  community  on  matters  affecting  ex- 
ports, Is  that  the  DISC  and  WHTC  benefits 
play  an  Important  role  In  focusing  corporate 
attention  on,  and  providing  Internal  financ- 
ing for,  new  or  Intensified  development  of 
export  business.  "Draft  Report,"  p.  VI-67. 

Evidently,  the  OMB  viewpoint  is  not 
universally  shared  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Central  to  the  OMB  critique  is  the 
argument  that  DISC'S  are  self-defeating 
in  a  world  in  which  flexible  exchange 
rfttes  prevail.  Any  increase  in  exports, 
so  the  argument  goes,  will  simply  effect 
a  revaluation  of  the  dollar,  make  Ameri- 
can goods  more  expensive  relative  to  for- 
eign goods,  and  ultimately  result  in  the 
neutralization  of  its  Initial  stimulus 
Similarly,  removal  of  DISC,  if  it  de- 
presses exports,  will  merely  result  in  a 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  foreign  goods  relative  to 
that  of  American  goods,  and  aa  eventual 
restoration  of  American  exports  level. 
Whether  DISC  benefits  are  retained  or 
reduced,  therefore,  will  have  no  Impact 
on  American  exports. 

This  conclusion  is  sound  in  theory  but 
irrelevant  in  fact.  A  considerable  amotmt 
of  empirical  analysis  suggest  that  ex- 
change rates  have  not  been  able  to  float 
freely  since  the  signing  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Agreement.  Studies  by  Citibank  in- 
dicate that  leading  industrial  nations 
have  closely  sjTichronized  their  monetary 
policies  since  1970  and  that  intervention 
In  the  exchange  markets  continues  to 
play  an  important  role.  In  short,  rather 
than  float  freely,  rates  are  controlled 
through  "managed  Intervention." 

Even  if  one  believes  that  ultimately 
DISC  benefits  should  be  reduced,  he 
should  keep  in  mind  that  their  retention 
might  be  a  useful  bargaining  chip  at  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  under 
way  In  Geneva.  With  current  DISC  pro- 
visions Intact,  our  economic  competitors 
might  be  more  willing  to  reduce  tiie  spe- 
cial privileges  they  grant  to  their  ex- 
porters. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  consider 
these  contributions  that  current  DISC 
provisions  make  to  our  economy  when 
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and  if  a  motion  to  dilute  them  is  intro- 
duced. 


WASHINGTON  CONGRESSIONAL 

DELEGATION  TOUR  OF  STATE 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF   WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
October  recess  the  entire  Washington 
congressional  delegation  toured  the  State 
with  scheduled  visits  in  each  of  the  seven 
congressional  districts.  The  purpose,  very 
simply,  was  to  make  ourselves  available 
collectively  and  individually  to  all  the 
constituents  of  the  State.  It  was  a  first 
as  far  as  anyone  could  recall. 

Our  State  tour  proved  to  be  highly  suc- 
cessful. We  made  seven  major  appear- 
ances before  civic  and  public  groups,  ad- 
dressing the  current  issues  before 
Congress  and  responding  to  a  variety  of 
questions  from  the  general  public.  In 
each  of  the  seven  districts  we  met  with 
local  media  representatives  and  arranged 
meetings  with  various  groups  as  our 
schedule  allowed.  Most  press  accounts 
and  public  response  were  highly  favor- 
able. 

Oiu:  public  forum  in  Olympia,  which 
Is  located  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District,  was  at  Evergreen  State  College. 
The  college  president.  Dr.  Charles  J. 
McCann,  in  his  opening  statement  gave 
an  eloquent  commentary  of  the  public's 
view  of  a  legislative  body.  The  remarks 
were  most  appropriate  for  the  occasion, 
and  I  believe  would  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleag:ues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Dr.  McCann's 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point: 

Opknino  Remarks  bt  Craklxi  J.  McCann, 
President,  the  Evergreen  State  College, 
Upon  the  Visit  of  Washington's  Congres- 
sional Delegation.  October  15,  1975, 
Oltmpia,  Wash. 

In  our  grammar  school  civic  classes  we 
learned  that  the  three  branches  made  gov- 
ernment work  by  operating  with  checks  and 
balances  upon  one  another.  Then  In  our 
history  lessons  we  got  the  Impression  that 
In  times  of  crisis  one  or  another  of  those 
branches  has  risen  to  surmount  our  coun- 
try's troubles.  UsuaUy,  at  least  In  the  popu- 
lar view  we  received.  It  was  the  executive 
that  rose,  and  occasionally  the  judiciary. 
Very  rarely  have  we  heard  a  Congress  de- 
scribed as  a  collection  of  heroes. 

On  the  contrary,  from  this  country's  In- 
fancy, there  has  been  a  streak  of  cynicism 
In  the  American  people  with  regard  to  all 
Its  legislative  bodies.  This  cynicism  has  been 
most  brutally  put  by  Mark  Twain,  when 
our  country  was  in  many  ways  much  young- 
er, when  he  said,  "I  think  I  can  prove  by 
facts  and  figures  that  there  Is  no  distinctively 
native  criminal  element  In  America,  except 
Congress."  And  we've  all  seen  that  anony- 
mously authored  placard  In  many  offices, 
public  and  private,  all  over  the  country,  as- 
serting that  "no  man's  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty are  safe  while  the  legislature  Is  in 
session." 

Why  this  cynicism?  Of  the  three  branches. 
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the  legislative  Is  made  up  of  people  most 
readily  identified  with  ourselves.  Legislators, 
by  definition,  are  our  neighbors.  Congress- 
men are  certainly  not  strangers.  They  have 
gone  to  the  same  schools,  they  have  walked 
the  same  streets,  they  have  grown  to  love 
the  same  rivers  and  mountains  and  forests. 
Certainly  public  officials  are  fair  game  for 
satirists  like  Mark  Twain,  and  certainly  It's 
okay  to  remind  the  people  in  public  office 
that  they  are  still  like  us,  but  the  residual 
part  of  the  cynicism  is  what  ought  to  con- 
cern us.  I  wonder  If  we  have  denigrated  our 
legislative  bodies  because  they  are  like  vis, 
and  because  we  see  things  In  ourselves  some- 
times that  we  don't  like  to  see.  A  people 
with  a  low  opinion  of  Itself  will  very  unlikely 
remain  free. 

In  the  meantime,  without  glamour,  the  ex- 
ecutive's glamour  with  its  single  voice  and 
its  aura  of  power,  or  the  judiciary's  glamour 
with  Its  dignity  and  remote  coolness.  Con- 
gress has  done  the  job.  We  had  a  Congress  In 
this  country  before  we  had  a  Constitution. 
Ever  since,  our  Forefather's  neighbors  and 
our  neighbors  have  struggled  to  get  what 
facts  they  could,  argued  for  what  they  felt 
right  and  hassled  for  the  best  compromise. 

Work  like  that  Is  very  easy  to  criticize.  But 
In  doing  so,  we  forget  that  whatever  good 
has  been  done  In  this  country,  and  that's 
plentiful,  whatever  evil  has  been  ameliorated, 
and  that's  much,  has  been  done  by  Congress. 
Congress  has  either  allowed  It  to  happen  or 
caused  It  to  happen.  These  are  the  unsung 
heroes. 

James  Madison,  eloquently  arguing  for  a 
centralized  federal  government  under  the 
Constitution,  said  that  with  such  a  central 
government,  a  country  of  this  size — then  it 
only  stretched  to  the  Alleghemes — would  be 
impossible  as  a  democracy  unless  It  were  re- 
publican in  form,  that  Is  to  say,  carried  out 
by  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

In  the  14  years  I've  had  the  prlvllegs  to 
call  Washington  home.  I've  had  many  chances 
to  see  first  hand  how  our  elected  represent- 
atives carry  out  that  responsibility.  I  came 
to  know  how  our  Congressmen,  for  example, 
maintain  offices  throughout  the  state  where 
their  staffs  and  (amazingly  frequently)  the 
Representatives  themselves  meet  with  con- 
stituents. The  important  first-hand  listening 
occurs  in  these  visits,  to  be  sure,  but  also  the 
cquaUy  important  and  much  more  difficult 
educating  of  the  electorate  happens  with  re- 
gard to  the  more  complicated  Issues. 

This  trip  in  concert,  as  our  entire  dele- 
gation puts  themselves  on  the  line  in  public, 
both  hearing  and  teaching  the  electorate,  im- 
pressively continues  a  tradition  of  carrying 
out  those  ideals  laid  down  by  James  Madison. 

Congressmen,  we  are  very  deeply  honored 
by  your  presence*. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
23. 1,  along  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
introduced  House  Resolution  628.  In- 
advertently, and  through  no  action  or 
intention  of  his  own,  the  Honorable 
Robert  McEwen  was  included  in  the  list 
of  cosponsors.  I  would  like  the  Record  to 
show  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  on 
the  bill. 
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LAKESHORE  MINE  SHOWS  FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  nuBo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBB8ENTATIVES 

Thyndav.  October  30.  1975 

Ifr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Heda  Min- 
ing Co..  which  Is  a  good  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  making  its  home  in  Wal- 
lace. Idaho,  in  the  heart  of  the  Coeur 
d'AIene  mining  district,  is  expanding  its 
operations  into  Arizona. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Loyal 
Meek  of  the  Phoenix  Oazette  is  a  cracker- 
Jack  on  the  ever-changing  excitement  of 
what  the  market  brings  to  the  American 
people. 

The  market  is  alive,  ever  changing  and 
has  vitality  if  the  bureaucrats  and  poli- 
ticians will  just  get  the  heck  out  of  the 
way. 

I  commend  this  article  for  the  Rkcoko  : 

[nrom  the  Phoenix  Gasette,  Sept.  23, 1975] 

Amooma'b  New  Lakxshoix  Mink  Shows  Frxk 

Kifmraiss  AT  Bbbt 

(By  Loyal  Meek) 

A  copper  mine  with  the  unlikely  name  ot 
Lakeshore  Is  opening  for  production  In  the 
middle  of  a  desert  some  30  miles  south  of 
Casa  Orande  on  the  Pspago  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  Arizona's  copper  mines  are 
being  compelled  by  the  recession  to  ctirtall 
actlTltlee.  Lakeshore's  opening  offers  a  bright 
spot  in  the  state's  cloudy  economic  picture. 

Of  course,  when  the  Hecla  Mining  Company 
began  developing  the  mine  in  January.  1970, 
It  had  no  idea  what  the  copper  market  would 
be  like  when  It  oould  get  into  production 
five  years  later. 

Which  brings  up  considerations  that  are 
blithely  ignored  In  these  times  when  i>oll- 
tlcUns  and  pimdlts  are  talking  as  if  there 
were  inatant  solutions  to  complex  economic 
problems. 

These  considerations  include  such  things 
as  capital  investment  funds,  lead  time,  gov- 
ernment regulations,  coordination  of  labor 
and  materials,  technological  developments 
aUd.  perhaps  the  biggest  one  of  all,  the  vrlll- 
mgneas  to  take  great  risks. 

The  Lakeshore  project,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  General  Manager  James  Hunter,  has 
confronted  these  considerations  and  Is  on  the 
point  of  overcoming  them  as  it  begins  to 
buUd  up  speed  toward  a  full  production  rate 
by  next  January  cm-  February. 

Tb  begin  with,  there  is  the  orebody,  esti- 
mated to  contain  more  than  300  million 
tons  of  ore. 

Ttooble  Is,  It  U  deep  underground,  requir- 
ing tunnels  and  sbAfts  to  be  dug  to  a  dqitb 
of  about  1.900  feet. 

Hie  ore  Is  mbMll  from  the  bottom  up, 
which  Is  quite  a  trick,  involving  undercut- 
ting and  letting  the  body  cave  In  a  few 

OontlntKras  bslts  will  bring  the  ore  to  tbe 
surface,  wbers  an  enormous  complex  of  proc- 
essing plants  are  being  tested  or  are  njoiHng 
eompleClon. 

To  get  the  end  product,  tb»  an  goes 
tliratigh  processes  of  grinding,  flotation. 
thlcfetoliig.  filtering,  roasting.  leactUng  with 
aalpbnle  acid  and  eleetrowlnnlng — each  one 
a  huge  oporatloa  In  Itself. 

Hunter  says  the  plant  Is  capable  oi  proc- 
iwalng  ll/XW  Umm  of  sulphide  ere  and  8.000 
tons  of  oxide  ore  per  day.  Lakaabore  Is  de- 
signed to  produce  66,000  tone  of  copper 
precipitates. 
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The  mine  Is  a  60-50  Joint  venture  between 
El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Ck>mpany,  which  dis- 
covered the  orebody,  and  Hecla  Mining  Com- 
pany, which  submitted  the  winning  proposal 
for  development  of  the  property. 

Total  project  cost  was  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately (185  million  early  this  year,  up 
$15  million  over  the  estimate  a  year  earlier 
due  largely  to  inflation. 

One  who  tours  this  mine  and  the  process- 
ing facilities  cant  help  but  be  impressed  by 
the  huge  size  of  the  c^eratlon.  And  yet  this 
Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  American 
industrial  machine. 

But — as  the  time  and  money  and  work 
that  are  going  into  the  development  of  Lake- 
shore  attest — the  creation  and  functioning 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  American  economy 
don't  Just  happen. 

Instead,  it  is  the  result  of  billions  upon 
billions  of  human  actions  taken  by  investors, 
managers,  workers  of  all  sorts  ({^proximately 
1,400  of  them  at  Lakeshore  alone) ,  not  to 
mention  all  of  us  oonsimiers. 

No  committee  of  legislators  or  economists 
or  whatever  Is  smart  enough  to  plan  and 
control  all  of  these  human  actions. 

There  tve  all  too  many  legislators  and 
assorted  experts  who  pretend  to  be  able  to 
run  the  Am^lcan  econcnny.  Some  are  even 
pushing  legislation  to  set  up  economic  plan- 
ning bureaus. 

It's  a  sure  bet  such  a  bureau  or  commit- 
tee couldn't  even  begin  to  plan,  build  and 
operate  a  Lakeshore  copper  mine,  let  alone 
the  whole  American  economy. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  AN  AGENCY  FOR  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    BHOOE    JBIUlHD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  are  aware, 
this  body  will  soon  be  considering  HH. 
7575  which  calls  for  the  creation  of  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection.  I  have 
supported  the  establishment  of  such  an 
agency  since  the  91st  Congress.  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
one  aspect  of  this  bill  which  makes  Its 
passage  crucial. 

While  this  legislation  represents  a  pos- 
itive effort  to  meet  the  problems  of  in- 
adequate Federal  attention  to  the  needs 
of  all  American  consumers,  it  will  bear 
considerable  weight  in  serving  the  inter- 
ests of  one  segment  of  the  population 
which  has  been  particularly  burdened  by 
our  current  economic  woes  and  especially 
ill-equipped  to  adequately  represent  It- 
self to  the  regulatory  agencies :  the  s^or 
citizens. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Brooks  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. Cyril  Brickfield,  counsel  for  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  the  American  Association  for  Retired 
Persons  very  effectively  points  out  that 
this  legislation  will  be  especially  bene- 
ficial to  retired  persons  in  the  aU-lmpor- 
tant  areas  of  energy  prices  and  supply, 
and  "decisions  affecting  the  cost,  safety, 
and  efficacy  of  prescription  drugs." 

Inasmuch  as  I  feel  that  the  welfare  of 


our  senior  citizens  is  too  often  forgotten 
and  that  it  is  the  role  of  the  Congress  to 
safeguard  and  further  the  right  of  these 
people  to  safety,  quality,  honesty  and 
maximum  freedom  of  choice,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Brickfield's  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
this  Agency: 

National  Rmaxn  Txachkbs  Asso- 
ciation, American  Association 
OF  Retired  Persons, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  27, 1975. 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
2157  RayXmm  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brooks:  The  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association  and  the  Amerl- 
cp.n  Association  of  Retired  Persons  would 
like  to  express  their  strong  support  for  tbe 
establishment  of  an  Independent,  nonregu- 
latory  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy.  We 
believe  that  at  the  present  time  consumer 
Interests  are  not  adequately  represented  be- 
fore Federal  agencies  and  the  courts.  Our 
associations  feel  that  the  establishment  of 
an  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  would 
create  a  better  coiuiterpolse  between  con- 
sumer and  Industry  representation,  and 
would  result  in  a  more  balanced  decision- 
making process  within  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

Businesses  can  generally  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  monitoring  the  activities  of  only 
one  or  two  agencies  whose  decisions  may  af- 
fect them.  Consumer  interests  on  the  other 
hand,  are  affected  by  the  activities  of  almost 
every  Federal  agency.  In  order  to  monitor 
all  of  the  regulatory  activities  affecting  them, 
consumers  would  have  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant watch  on  the  actions  of  virtually  every 
Federal  agency.  As  a  result,  consumers  are 
frequently  unaware  that  decisions  of  major 
Import  to  them  are  being  made  until  it  is 
too  late  to  affect  the  outcome.  We  believe 
that  only  an  Independent  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy  can  successfully  monitor 
Federal  agency  activities  and  serve  as  an 
effective  watchdog  for  consumer  interests, 
especially  when  decisions  are  of  an  informal 
nature  or  Involve  not  taking  action  on  an 
issue. 

Regulatory  activities  affecting  consumers 
are  often  extremely  complex  and  technical, 
and  the  average  consumer  does  not  have  the 
expertise  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  such  de- 
cisions on  his  own  safety  and  economic  well- 
being.  Nor  do  Individual  consumers  or  con- 
sumer organizations  have  access  to  much  of 
the  data  which  may  be  necessary  to  evaluate 
these  decisions.  An  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy  with  authority  to  obtain  all  neces- 
sary data  woiUd  be  in  a  better  position  to 
assess  the  Impact  of  regulatory  decisions  and 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

While  industries  affected  by  regulatory  de- 
cisions generally  spend  large  amounts  of 
money  In  order  to  represent  their  own  inter- 
ests, individual  consumers  and  consumer  or- 
ganizations tend  to  be  hampered  by  extreme- 
ly limited  financial  resources.  An  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy  would  serve  to  redress 
some  of  this  imbalance  of  resources. 

Two  areas  in  which  we  feel  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agency  for  Consumw:  Ad- 
vocacy would  be  particularly  Important  for 
older  persons,  are  regulatory  decisions  affect- 
ing energy  prices  and  supply,  and  decislona 
affecting  the  cost,  safety,  and  efficacy  of  pre- 
scription drugs.  Both  of  these  areas  can  have 
significant  Impact  on  the  physical  and  econ- 
omic well-being  of  the  elderly  consumer^— 
probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  on  persons 
of  any  other  age  group.  Yet  in  each  of  these 
areas  the  average  consumer  simply  does  not 
have  the  technical  expertise  to  evaluate  the 
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impact  which  regulatory  decisions  may  have 
on  him.  Nor  does  he  have  access  to  all  of  the 
information  and  technical  data  necessary  to 
counter  industry  r^resentatlons.  While  our 
associations  try  to  serve  as  advocates  for  the 
older  consumer  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, we,  tco,  are  limited  in  our  ability  to 
assess  the  validity  and  impact  of  regvUatory 
decisions.  We  believe  that  an  independent 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  would  serve 
to  fill  in  some  of  the  serious  gaps  in  con- 
sumer representation  which  exist  today. 

Finally,  our  associations  are  concerned 
that  an  amendment  attached  to  the  Senate 
measure,  S.  200,  would  prohibit  the  Consum- 
er Advocacy  Agency  from  participating  in 
Federal  proceedings  on  agricultural  issues. 
Such  a  provision  would  eliminate  major  con- 
sumer problems  as  food  prices  and  food  pur- 
ity from  the  pvirview  of  the  Consumer  Agen- 
cy. We  earnestly  hope  that  no  such  provision 
will  be  included  in  the  House  version  of  the 
measure  and  that  this  provision  wUl  be  elim- 
inated In  conference. 
Sincerely, 

CTRn.  F.  Brickfieu), 

Counsel. 


PERSPECTIVE  ON  CHINA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  excellent 
article  entitled:  "Perspective  on  China" 
by  my  constituent  Gen.  Henry  Huglln. 
General  Huglln  is  a  retired  Air  Force 
brigadier  general  and  sjmdlcated  colum- 
nist and  lecturer  on  national  security  and 
international  affairs.  I  feel  sure  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
General  Huglln  on  his  analysis  of  our 
relationship  with  China. 
The  article  follows: 

Persfbctive  ON  China 
(By  Henry  Huglln) 

Tokyo. — Asian  perspective  on  China  is 
considerably  different  from  ours — ^because  of 
geography,  history,  and  present  day  power 
politics  realities. 

Thus,  Henry  Kissinger's  recent  trip  to  Pe- 
king and  Tokyo  and  President  Ford's  coming 
visit  to  China  are  Important  steps  in  our  gov- 
ernment working  with  Communist  Oblna 
from  the  proper  perspective  of  our  national 
interests  and  superpower  world  role — but 
with  an  adequate  understanding  of  China's 
neighbor's  interests,  too. 

China  looms  very  large — in  geography,  pop- 
ulation, and  ideology — to  Japan  and  her  oth- 
er neighbors,  including  Soviet  Russia. 

This  strong  Impact  Is  not  new.  Over  mll- 
lenia,  China  has  had  great  cultural  and  often 
political  influence  on  neighboring  Asiatic 
peoples. 

But  the  century  before  World  War  n  was 
one  of  China's  weakness  and  exploitation, 
mainly  by  Britain.  Russia,  and  Japan. 

Now,  under  Mao  Tse  Tung,  China  has  be- 
come a  new  phenomenon.  His  regime  baa  car- 
ried off  the  most  radical  social,  political,  and 
econ<Mnic  revolution  in  China's  history — and 
one  of  the  most  radical  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. 

The  regime  Ohalnnan  Mao  has  set  up  is 
now  unique  in  the  wwld — ^wlth  some  thUigs 
to  admire  and  others  to  be  concerned  about. 

The  admiration  comes  from  the  sucoess  ot 
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the  regime  in  effectively  organizing  the 
masses  of  Chinese  into  a  weU  functioning  so- 
ciety, producing  and  equitably  sharing  food 
and  other  essentials  and  being  remarkably 
free  of  corruption. 

But  this  success  has  been  achieved  at 
costs  we  and  many  other  people  would  con- 
sider too  high. 

Tbe  costs  have  been  In  individual  rights 
and  opportunities,  in  inteUectual  freedom, 
and  in  the  stultifying  efforts  of  a  totalitarian 
thought-control  and  continuous  indoctrina- 
tion process. 

And  Mao's  regime  has  sometimes  been  mil- 
itant and  aggressive. 

The  Communist  Chinese  Intervened  mas- 
sively In  the  Korean  War.  They  overran  and 
severely  repressed  the  Tibetans.  They  read- 
Justed  their  border  with  India  by  force.  And 
they  tried  to  subvert  Indonesia  into  a  satel- 
lite state  in  tbe  1960'8. 

Also,  for  two  decades,  our  coiuitry  was 
China's  propaganda  target.  Of  coiu-se,  all 
totalitarian  regimes  need  external  enemies 
to  help  justify  the  conditions  they  Impose  on 
their  people.  And  we  fitted  Mao's  needs  in 
this  regard  in  the  1950's  and  60's — until  his 
split  with  the  Soviet's  who  have  since  become 
his  number  one  propaganda  target. 

Our  connection  with  the  Chinese  since 
1972  has  helped  the  Peking  regime  take  over 
China's  seat  in  the  United  Nations,  get  rec- 
ognition from  many  countries,  and  get  some 
access  to  our  technology,  industrial  prod- 
ucts, and  food.  In  addition — and  most  Im- 
portantly from  China's  standpoint — ^we  have 
served  as  a  vital  counterpoint  in  her  on- 
going bitter  geopolitical  conflict  with  So- 
viet Russia. 

A  major  purpose  of  our  government's 
initiative  to  reestablish  contact  with  China 
was  to  bring  the  Communist  Chinese  out  of 
their  self-imposed  isolation,  develop  a  prag- 
matic relationship  with  them,  and  help  them 
to  fimctlon  In  the  realities  of  the  world, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  Ideological  fantasies. 
We  have  generally  achieved  these  goals. 

Our  Chinese  connection  has  also  been  a 
highly  useful  counterpoint  for  us  to  play  In 
our  own  on-going  political  and  ideological 
conflict  with  Soviet  Russia,  and  some  help  in 
countering  the  Soviets'  rapidly  growing  mil- 
itary might. 

But  our  failure  in  Indochina  and  with- 
drawal of  our  military  strength  there  have 
led  to  Chinese  concern  over  our  keeping  up 
our  military  strength  to  match  the  Soviet's, 
and  Interest  in  our  continuing  a  leading  role 
in  Europe  and  Asia. 

If  we  should  shrink  our  responsibilities  as 
a  superpower,  the  Chinese  might  well  start 
a  massive  rearmmament  program  to  try  to 
protect  themselves  from  what  they  perceive 
as  a  serious  Soviet  military  threat,  and  a 
drive  to  establish  hegemony  in  E^ast  and 
Southeast  Asia  as  well.  And  such  Chinese 
rearmament  could  lead  to  a  new  militancy 
and  expansionism  on  their  part — and  to  the 
upset  of  what  political  stability  there  now 
is  in  Asia. 

In  any  circumstances,  China's  strengths 
and  her  importance  are  certain  to  continue 
to  Increase  in  Asia  and  in  the  world.  Hence, 
it  Is  only  prudent  for  us  to  develop  as  close 
a  working  relationship  with  the  Chinese  as 
feasible. 

Yet,  we  should  have  no  illusions  over  our 
differences.  The  Maoist  Chinese  are  still  our 
adversaries  in  many  aspects  of  Itemational 
affairs.  Their  main  ties  to  us  are  thier  fears 
of  the  Soviets. 

So,  we  ought  to  welcome  and  support  Kis- 
singer's and  President  Ford's  visits  to  Cbin»— 
but  not  view  the  Chinese  either  through 
roee-tinted  glassee  or  with  hostility.  Wary 
pragmatism  needs  to  continue  to  be  our 
guide  in  our  evolving  relationship  witb 
China. 
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UNmr,  DIVERSITY 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  sum- 
mer a  most  interesting  article  appeared 
in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  by  Nene 
Foxhall  on  the  subject  of  a  particular 
women's  organization.  Ms.  Claudia 
Brummett  of  Alvarado,  Tex.,  addressed 
the  organizational  meeting  of  a  State 
federation  of  Democratic  women's  clubs 
and  in  doing  so  she  gave  those  gathered 
some  very  soimd  advice.  Reporter  Fox- 
hall's  excerpts  f  rcnn  that  address  reveals 
that  the  advice  is  sound  not  only  for 
Democratic  women,  but  for  all. 

It  is  my  hope  that  each  Member  of 
Congress'  will  note  the  article.  I  would 
also  wish  to  proudly  mention  that  Ms. 
Brummett  is  a  close  friend  and  a  con- 
stituent. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  July  30. 

1975) 

Unitt,  DivmsiTT — Democrats  Seek  Winning 

Paradox 

(By  Neue  FoxhaU) 

Ple<kS  for  unity  provided  the  background 
music  at  a  Monday  meeting  In  which  a  state 
federation  of  Democratic  women's  clubs  was 
organized  for  the  first  time  In  Texas. 

Claudia  Bnimmett  of  Alvarado  emphasized 
that  the  clubs  must  ke^  out  ot  primary 
TBtoes  and  personalities  and  support  only  the 
Democratic  party  candidates  in  the  general 
election. 

The  national  committee  member  of  the 
Democratic  party  also  emphasized  that  the 
clubs  and  federation  should  be  representa- 
tive of  all  factions  in  the  party,  but  should 
not  lean  heavily  toward  any  one  philosophy. 

"Don't  use  your  clube  to  elect  one  Demo- 
crat over  another.  We  will  stay  together  by 
stressing  the  points  on  which  we  agree. 
Iliere's  no  need  to  argue  needlessly  about 
those  points  on  which  we  don't,"  Ms.  Brum- 
mett said. 

Calvin  Quest,  Bryan,  state  chairman  of  the 
party,  reemphaslzed  the  melody  at  the  meet- 
ing In  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

"Do  not  get  Involved  in  primary  politics. 
This  will  destroy  you.  Don't  choose  up  sides 
and  fight.  Work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

"This  party  Is  bigger  than  any  candidate 
or  personality,"  be  said. 

Amidst  pleas  for  unity,  Ms.  Brummett  also 
Issued  a  plea  for  more  participation  of  women 
in  the  Democratic  party  at  all  levels. 

"There  are  8  million  more  women  of  vot- 
ing age  than  men  at  this  time.  We  are  truly 
the  'new'  majority.  Studies  have  shown  that 
women  are  harder  working,  more  dedicated 
and  more  publlc-nilnded  than  men.  We  are 
less  self-serving  and  more  public-serving. 

"It  seems  women,  then,  should  be  Ideally 
suited  to  politics.  Yet,  out  of  74  mlUlon 
women  of  voting  age,  only  32  mlUlon  women 
voted  in  the  last  election.  So  many  women 
Just  dont  get  Involved." 

She  says  women  don't  get  involved  in  the 
political  process  because  of  "our  own  atti- 
tudes about  ourselves.  We  are  held  back  by 
our  role  and  sense  of  caution  and  propriety. 
We  seem  to  aim  lower  than  men." 

She  challenged  the  50  Democratic  club  rep- 
resenUtives  to  "get  stirred  up"  about  the 
women  in  Texas  who  are  not  Involved,  who 
are  apathetic. 

"TX  the  women  who  spend  more  time  wttb 
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TV  avUls  than  wltb  the  problems  of  life 
were  ae  empty-headed  as  they  aeem.  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  our  time.  But  the  truth 
U.  they  are  not.  TTnder  that  facade  to  a  great 
per  cant  of  the  brainpower  of  our  country. 
•It  la  criminal  to  let  it  waste,"  she  said. 
She  aakl  the  only  limitations  which  women 
face  are  within  themaelvee.  "We  need  to  see 
our  friends  as  alllea.  not  competitors.  There 
1m  too  much  Jealousy  and  pettiness.  We  don't 
trust  our  money  with  women  inveetors;  we 
won't  go  to  women  doctors,  and  we  don't  like 
women  lawyera. 

"In  fact,  there  are  some  of  us,  Ita  sure. 
who  would  have  to  admit  they  don't  like 
other  women."  she  said. 

"We  must  learn  that  It's  not  a  rejection  of 
man  to  respect  other  women." 

She  said  she  Is  not  advocating  militant 
feminism,  but  "there  Is  always  a  middle 
ground  on  which  you  can  hold  your  head 
high." 

Ms.  Brummett  also  told  the  group  to  use 
their  funds  for  "the  purposes  of  the  organl- 
tmaaa.  not  for  frivolous  activities.  Our  busl- 
noH  is  poUtlcs." 

She  also  told  them  to  "do  that  for  which 
you  are  organized.  Work  hard  to  elect  Demo- 
cratic candidates.  Personal  philosophy  should 
be  secondary." 

Mrs.  Bill  L.  Nelson  Is  organizational  presi- 
dent of  the  newly-formed  federation  because 
she  was  serving  as  chairman  of  the  party's 
state  subcommittee  on  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  Texas  was  one  of  five 
states  in  the  country  with  no  state  federation 
of  Democratic  women. 


HARDING  LAWRENCE  URGES  CAU- 
TION AND  MODERATION  IN  AIR- 
LINE REGULATORY  CHANGES 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF  TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  197S 

Mi.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  In  recent  months  a  great  deal  of 
dlscusskm  and  even  strident  argument 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  of  "regula- 
tory reform"  of  our  various  national 
transportation  modes,  particularly  the 
airlines. 

Almost  everyone  even  remotely  con- 
versant with  transportation  economics 
seems  to  liave  a  strong  opinion  on  air- 
line "deregulation,"  but  up  to  now  there 
has  been  a  paucity  of  hard  facts. 

By  and  large,  the  airlines,  manufac- 
turers, financial  institutions,  and  others 
in  the  operating  industty  seem  almost 
unanimous  in  (Y>po6ition  to  precipitant 


actlfm  in  this  area.  Their  contention  in 
that  tampering  with  the  regulatory 
machinery  might  well  destroy  what  is 


undeniably  the  finest  air  transportation 


system  in  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  advocates  of 
sweeping  reform  curiously  seem  to  bridge 
the  political  spectrum  from  far  right  to 
far  left  llieorists  in  the  administration 
win  tend  that  a  return  to  laissez-faire 
'forces  of  the  marketplace"  is  manda- 
tory in  the  public  Interest.  Simultaneous- 
ly, some  academicians  and  some  self- 
styled  coDsumerists  vehemently  argue 
that  a  "great  conspiracy"  exists  between 
the  regulated  and  the  regulators,  and 
that  this  must  be  destroyed— again  "in 
the  puMlc  interest." 
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Against  this  background  it  was  refresh- 
ing indeed  to  read  a  speech  given  last 
week  by  Mr.  Harding  Lawrence  to  the 
National  Aviation  Club  of  Washington. 
In  all  my  reading  on  this  volatile  subject, 
never  have  I  seen  a  more  balanced  treat- 
ment than  this  one  given  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Branifl  International 
Airways,  one  of  the  few  consistently  prof- 
itable trunk  carriers. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Lawrence  endorses  some 
of  the  reform  suggestions,  and  takes  is- 
sue with  others.  His  wise  recommenda- 
tioD  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  Con- 
gress is  one  of  caution  and  moderation. 

I  personally  found  his  words  enlight- 
ening and  helpful.  I  commend  them  to 
my  colleagues: 

Thz  Winds  or  Change 
(By  Harding  L.  Lawrence) 
There  are  many  who  are  calling  for  dras- 
tic change  In  air  transportation.  All  their 
reasons  boU  down  to  one  charge  and  that 
is — airline  tickets  cost  too  much.  They  offer 
various  reasons  and  these  boll  down  to— 
not  enough  competition,  not  enough  pas- 
sengers on  each  flight,  too  much  regulation, 
and  inefficient  management. 

Their  solution  almost  to  a  man — deregu- 
lation. 

The  proponents  of  deregulation  promise 
that  lower  airfares  for  air  travelers  and 
higher  profits  for  airlines  will  result.  The 
opponents  of  deregulation  say  it  will  destroy 
an  air  transport  system  of  service  that  has 
taken  40  years  to  buUd  and  is  recognized 
as  better  than  any  other  in  the  world.  The 
positions  are  so  far  apart  that  it  Is  time 
reasonable  men  discussed  the  pros  and  cons 
not  only  of  what  has  been  proposed  but  also 
of  additional  Ideas.  For  years,  the  airlines 
have  sought  change  and  made  changes.  The 
winds  of  change  are  steady,  but  they  are 
shifting. 

Today,  I  wotild  like  to  review  comments 
made  by  two  of  the  most  important  people 
to  oxir  business,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  comment  on  the  Aviation 
Act  of  1975  as  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  give  you  some  addi- 
tional thoughts  of  my  oMm. 

Bef<»e  going  on,  I  feel  it's  important  to 
position  Branlff  for  you  so  that  you  will 
know  our  comments  are  not  made  in  fear  of 
competition  or  in  concern  over  our  line  of 
bank  credit  or  In  search  of  special  assist- 
ance but  rather  in  the  confidence  that  comes 
with  success  in  serving  the  traveling  public 
and  In  making  a  profit. 

In  1974,  Branlff  had  record  Income  of  $26 
million  and  revenues  of  $500  million.  In  the 
12  months  ending  September  30,  1975,  net 
Income  was  not  far  behind  at  $24  million 
and  revenues  were  $580  million.  The  com- 
pany paid  quarterly  cash  dividends. 

This  new  level  of  earnings  for  Branlff  was 
achieved  despite  recession,  inflation,  fuel 
prices,  schedule  restrictions  imposed  by 
South  American  governments,  and  foreign 
currency  devaluations. 

What  is  producing  these  results?  It  Is  buy- 
ing the  right  airplanes,  putting  plane  capac- 
ity where  the  demand  la,  keeping  tight  con- 
trol on  cost,  and  being  innovative  In 
marketing. 

John  Rolwon.  in  bis  first  speech  Septem- 
ber 10  as  CSiairman  of  the  CAB,  concluded 
by  saying  this: 

"Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  tells  us  that 
tbooe  species  which  adapted  to  new  condi- 
tions survived  and  those  which  cotUd  not 
adapt  perished." 

I  not  only  take  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  seri- 
ously, but  also  Mr.  Robson's  speech. 
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He  also  said:  "I  value  the  current  debate 
over  the  future  of  aviation  regulatory  policy. 
It  should  encourage  the  testing  of  regulatory 
precepts  against  the  demands  of  a  future  and 
different  economic  environment.  It  should 
Impel  us  to  experiment  with  new  concepts." 

Secretary  William  Coleman  said  this  on 
October  8th:  "Policies  once  intended  to 
shield  the  Industry  against  destructive  com- 
petition now  prevent  constructive  competi- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  Industry  Is  less  efficient 
than  it  could  or  should  be,  and  the  price  of 
air  travel  to  the  pubUc  Is  higher  than  need 
be." 

In  the  words  of  Chairman  Robson  and 
Secretary  Coleman,  there  is  a  shifting  in 
the  winds  of  change.  And  the  basis  of  change 
as  proposed  by  the  administration  is  the 
"Aviation  Act  of  1976."  It  includes  the  fol- 
lowing major  provisions  which  are  certainly 
going  to  be  the  subjects  of  analysis  and 
debate. 

(1)  It  establishes  a  zone  of  reasonableness 
within  which  air  fares  can  be  adjusted — 
10  %  up  or  20%  down  from  present  fares 
In  the  first  year. 

(2)  Eliminates  antl-competltlve  air  car- 
rier agreements  such  as  those  setting  capac- 
ity levels. 

(3)  Requires  the  CAB  to  decide  route  cases 
in  10  montiis. 

(4)  Allows  U.S.  International  carriers  to 
offer  service  between  any  U.S.  points  in  their 
certificates  beginning  in  1981. 

(5)  Requires  elimination  of  route  restric- 
tions on  operating  certificates. 

(6)  Removes  restrictions  on  charter  and 
supplemental  services. 

(7)  Provides  for  non-stop  service  between 
points  not  already  receiving  such  service 
from  existing  carriers. 

(8)  Permits  annual  expansion  by  each  car- 
rier into  new  markets  based  on  b':'<  of  opera- 
tions beginning  in  1981. 

(9)  Encourages  entry  of  new  firms  Into  the 
market. 

(10)  Makes  It  easier  to  abandon  routes 
which  do  not  pay  for  their  operations. 

We  are  in  favor  of  some  of  the  proposals 
as  intelligent  change  and  against  others  as 
senseless  change,  but  let  me  quote  some  posi- 
tions and  comments  of  others  on  the  general 
subject  of  deregulation. 

The  MetropoUtan  Nashville  Airport  Au- 
thority had  this  to  say  in  a  brief  filed  with 
the  CAB  on  September  5:  "We  have  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  deregulation,  and  com- 
plete freedom  of  entry  and  exit,  would  bring 
an  influx  of  new  airlines  or  the  loss  of  those 
already  serving  the  city.  Even  worse,  the 
number  of  airlines  serving  the  city  could 
fluctuate  widely  from  time  to  time.  In  other 
words,  deregulation  might  Initially  bring  a 
niunber  of  additional  carriers  to  the  city,  but 
then  as  their  services  become  uneconomic, 
the  number  of  carriers  might  drop  even  below 
the  present  number.  It  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  conduct  a  sound  airport  opera- 
tion under  such  conditions. 

"There  U  a  grave  danger  that  if  dereg\ila- 
tlon  turns  every  carrier  loose  to  do  what  it 
wishes — with  no  service  obligations — they 
wUl  concentrate  their  services  on  the  high 
density  markets  between  the  major  metro- 
politan centers,  to  the  detriment  of  medium 
sized  hub  cities  such  as  Nashville."  So  said 
Nashville. 

The  president  of  our  largest  airline  said 
his  board  of  directors  decided  to  defer  in- 
definitely commitment  of  $600  million  for 
the  purchase  of  the  proposed  Boeing  727- 
300  because,  and  I  quote: 

"The  rapidly  escalating  price  of  fuel  has 
Jeopardized  the  entire  air  transportation 
structure.  It  Is  unclear  whether  the  airlines 
will  be  hampered  even  further  by  regulatory 
constraints.  The  critical  fact  Is  that  Inhibit- 
ing regulatory  forces  cripple  air  carriers  in 
their  attempts  at  capital  formation  and  there 
are  no  reaaonable  incentives  to  encourage 
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large  capital  expenditures.  It  is  simply  not 
possible  to  do  any  rational  planning  for  the 
acquisition  of  necessary  new  aircraft." 

Xieadlng  banks  and  Insurance  companies  are 
q)eaklng  out  in  angry  tones.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  Thursday,  September  25,  reported 
these  comments  from  the  lenders: 

"We're  getting  tired  of  carrying  the  in- 
dustry while  watching  the  outlook  for  our 
loans  growing  more  and  more  uncertain." 

"It  has  been  six  years  since  we  committed 
any  money  to  a  domestic  airline  and  it's  ex- 
tremely dubious  we  will  again." 

"The  evidence  Is  becoming  overwhelming 
that  elected  representatives  faU  to  recognize 
the  importance  to  the  airline  Industry  of 
keeping  and  attracting  private  capital." 

"The  Industry's  problem  hasn't  been  that 
It  was  regulated  but  that  it  has  been  poorly 
regulated.  Political  considerations  have  been 
permitted  to  totally  outweigh  economic  con- 
siderations." 

The  bankers  said  they  were  doubtful  about 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  their  support  for 
the  airline  Industry  and  about  their  ability 
to  do  so.  Said  one  Insurance  executive,  "with- 
drawal of  this  support  would  force  an  air- 
line industry  takeover  by  the  Government." 
On  October  14  in  the  flrst  major  address 
by  an  official  of  the  Air  Transport  Association 
since  the  announcement  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tton  plan,  George  W.  James,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  economics  and  finance,  made  these 
points: 

"Transportation  represents  a  catalyst  to  the 
Nation's  economy.  It  Is  the  critical  function 
that  permits  the  movement  of  the  goods  and 
services  on  which  the  economy  depends,  and 
It  provides  access  to  and  from  all  communi- 
ties large  and  small.  Growth  and  dynamics 
of  our  free  market  economy  depend  on  a 
reliable,  stable,  dependable  national  trans- 
portation system. 

"The  Industry  and  the  communities  it 
serves  are  being  challenged  by  a  vocal  chorus 
of  criticism  from  academic  and  political  cir- 
cles whose  proposals  would  tear  apart  the 
national  air  transportation  system.  That 
chorus  auth(»«d  the  proposals  for  airline  de- 
regulation. If  adopted,  these  changes  would 
affect  virtually  every  community  in  the 
United  States,  most  especially  those  most 
dependent  on  the  benefits  of  the  air  trans- 
portation system. 

"In  their  advocacy  of  a  free  market  for 
air  transportation,  the  deregulators  disregard 
an  important  characteristic  of  free  markets — 
namely,  that  in  an  unregulated  environment 
business  must  operate  for  the  sole  piirpose 
of  profit  maximization — to  the  inevitable 
detriment  of  public  service,  however  public 
spirited  its  management  may  be. 

"Throwing  air  transportation  open  to  free 
market  economics,  most  particularly  the  un- 
restricted entry  and  exit  favored  by  many 
deregulators,  will  cause  instability  and  con- 
fusion for  the  first  time  in  37  years. 

"Most  Importantly,  it  wUl  throttle  the  free 
market  process  by  which  this  country  was 
built.  The  lack  of  a  d^endable  passenger 
and  freight  air  service  will  fracture  the  basis 
of  our  free  market  economy — high  produc- 
tivity through  time  saving. 

"Long  term  airport  financing,  undertaken 
over  many  years  of  service  predictability, 
will  be  disrupted.  Airline  capital  financing 
markets  will  become  even  more  Inaccessible 
for  financing  needed  growth.  And  the  inte- 
grated system  will  unravel. 

"The  American  people  wHl  demand  more 
than  'sometime  service'  for  its  air  travel 
requirements.  That  demand  will  have  to  be 
met,  either  by  the  largely  self-supporting 
regulated  air  transportation  system  we  now 
have  or  by  an  influx  of  government  funding 
and,  of  course,  controls  to  repair  the  damage 
done  by  an  ill-conceived,  radical  experiment 
to  deregulation." 

If  America's  air  transport  system  were  one 
of  the  worst  In  the  world  and  Its  service  to 
the  public  woefully  inadequate,  then  rapid 
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and  abrupt  change  might  be  necessary.  The 
contrary  being  true,  let's  not  allow  the  wind 
of  change  to  sweep  us  before  it  in  a  hur- 
ricane fashion.  Let  us  move  with  caution  and 
moderation. 

Chairman  Robeon  said  he  does  not  advo- 
cate abruptly  demolishing  the  entire  regula- 
tory structure. 

Secretary  Coleman  said,  "I  would  empha- 
size that  the  Aviation  Act  calls  for  regula- 
tory reform,  not  deregulation.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  send  economic  shock  waves  through 
the  Industry." 

Those  are  statements  which  could  only 
cc«ne  from  reasonable  men. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  think  we  will  get  the 
chaos  of  complete  de-control  of  routes,  fares, 
and  certification  of  carrlera.  Rather  I  think 
knowledge,  experience,  and  conunon  sense 
eventually  will  prevail  In  Washington  and 
what  wiU  result  Is  what  most  airlines,  air- 
ports, lenders,  suppliers  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, air  travelers  want  and  need — change 
which  will  mean  less  regulation  and  better 
regulation,  greater  competition  not  monop- 
oly, a  constantly  Improving  system  of  air 
service. 

We  welcome  change.  We  are  an  Industry 
of  change.  No  other  Industry  has  had  to 
change  Its  product  producing  equipment  so 
often  and  so  fast  and  at  such  great  cost.  Not, 
certainly,  the  automobile,  oil,  steel  or  utility 
Industries.  We  know  how  to  make  change 
and  make  it  work  In  the  consumer  Interest. 

Firstly,  let  me  say  that  the  word  "deregu- 
lation" should  be  dropped  from  the  discus- 
sion. It  is  not  descriptive  of  most  of  the 
changes  proposed.  There  are  too  many  mean- 
ings, and  It  Is  being  picked  up  and  used  In 
silly  ways.  For  example,  some  are  making 
free  enterprise  and  competition  practically 
synonyms  of  deregulation.  I  am  piersonally 
one  of  the  greatest  advocates  of  free  enter- 
prise and  competition  in  the  airline  In- 
dustry, but  if  you  teU  me  that  I  have  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  new  proposals  as  one  pack- 
age called  "deregulation,"  then  I  am  against 
deregulation.  So  let's  talk  about  regulatory 
change  and  talk  about  the  individual  changes 
proposed. 

As  to  the  administration's  proposals : 

(1)  The  zone  of  reasonableness  Is  worth 
trying  If  there  Is  a  referee  to  keep  It  from  be- 
coming a  weapon  of  destruction  in  the  hands 
of  one  carrier  versus  another. 

(2)  Prohibiting  capacity  and  other  such 
agreements  certainly  makes  sense  to  us.  This 
protected  the  large  carriers  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  small  carriers. 

(3)  Decisions  on  the  route  cases  so  long 
postponed  would  be  most  welcome. 

(4)  Elimination  of  route  restrictions  on 
operating  certificates  with  consideration  on 
a  case  by  case  basis  rather  than  a  blanket 
basis  has  merit,  particularly  where  there  is 
no  non-stop  service. 

The  balance  of  the  prt^KJsals  I  listed  earlier 
all  relate  to  easy  entry  and  easy  exit  and  this 
Is  where  there  is  great  disagreement.  These 
are  the  provisions  which  remove  restrictions 
on  charter  and  supplemental  service,  en- 
courage new  firms  to  come  Into  the  business, 
allow  city  pairs  to  be  added  or  dropped.  All 
these  come  under  the  banner  of  Increasing 
competition,  and  support  the  underlying 
change  In  policy  being  proposed,  namely  to 
require  the  CAB  to  give  primary  emphasis  to 
the  need  for  competition  and  iow-oost  serv- 
ices, with  the  marketplace  almost  the  sole 
determinant  of  results. 

To  say  there  is  disagreement  on  what  the 
results  will  be  Is  an  understatement.  These 
are  the  provisions  which  will  drastically 
change  the  system  of  air  service  as  most  com- 
munities know  It  and  which  will  threaten  the 
continued  existence  of  the  smaller  airlines,  no 
matter  how  efficiently  they  are  operated. 

We  are  against  the  easy  entry  and  easy  exit 
provisions  of  the  administration's  program 
becauew: 
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(1)  PubUc  convenience  and  consumer  in- 
terest wUl  give  way  to  the  concentration  en 
profits  alone;  in  other  words.  In  a  free  mar- 
ket, airlines  wUl  have  to  "chase  the  loads" 
instead  of  being  concerned  with  adequate 
service  to  all  the  markets  which  need  It  for 
economic  growth. 

(2)  Cities  and  airports  wiU  find  it  diffi- 
cult. If  not  impossible,  to  seciire  financing 
for  equipment  and  facilities  because  of  the 
uncertainties  as  to  which  airlines  wlU  sore 
what  cities  with  which  aircraft  for  how  long 
and  whether  service  will  be  profitable  or  must 
be  subsidized. 

(3)  It  wUl  create  monopoly  camera  be- 
cause some  carriers,  whether  efficient  or  not, 
will  have  greater  financial  resources  than 
other  carrlen  to  compete  in  the  econcxnic 
ware  which  will  develop  in  pricing  and 
scheduling. 

I  believe  reasonable  men  should  now  sit 
down  and  together  think  it  through  before 
the  sides  become  completely  polarized  and 
discussion  Is  Impossible. 

For  example,  let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
point  concerning  cuinual  expansion  of  oper- 
ations Into  new  markets.  It  is  treated  very 
lightly  in  the  fact  sheet  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  The  fact  sheet  says.  "The 
bUl  will  ijermit  existing  carriers  some  discre- 
tion to  expand  their  operations  Into  new  mar- 
kets by  between  five  and  ten  percent  each 
year.  Such  action  facilitates  a  gradual  move 
toward  a  more  competitive  marketplace." 
Elsewhere,  the  DOT  In  Its  analysis  says.  "The 
expansion  process  would  be  gradual  since  the 
total  amount  of  new  authority  created  each 
year  would  be  limited  to  approximately  5% 
of  system  operations." 

Some  simple  mathematics  will  show  you 
that  5%  of  operations  of  a  $4  billion  carrier 
In  a  very  few  yeare  would  smother  a  $%  bil- 
lion carrier. 

This  provision  alone  would  so  favor  the 
large  carrlere  that  the  small  carrlera  would 
be  forced  out  of  business  In  a  relatively  short 
time.  The  administration  bill  states  its  ob- 
jective to  be  Just  the  opposite — fostering 
competition  at  the  possible  expense  of  the 
inefficient.  The  restUt  would  be  the  reverse — 
elimination  of  the  small,  efficient  carrlere  in 
favor  of  monopoly.  This  provision  obviously 
needs  more  thinking. 

Let  me  remind  all  of  us  that  while  the  air- 
line Industry  Is  a  young  Industry,  It  Is  not 
new.  and  we  should  have  learned  a  lot  in  60 
years.  There  have  been  many  experiments. 
There  have  also  been  many  mistakes.  Let's 
not  make  the  mistakes  again.  Free  entry  and 
exit  has  been  tried  and.  In  fact,  resulted  in 
the  legislation  of  1938.  Excessive  competition 
has  been  tried,  witness  the  Hawaii  route  case 
decision.  Over-capacity  in  the  transcontinen- 
tal market  brought  capacity  agreements  at 
the  urging  of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. Discount  fares  of  all  types  have  been 
tried  and  analyzed  as  recently  as  the  "no 
frills"  and  the  bicentennial  fares.  Tm  simply 
saying,  let's  learn  from  history  or,  at  least, 
analyze  it  in  depth  before  we  try  the  same 
experiments  again. 

Our  ten  major  suggestions  for  positive 
action  are  these : 

(1)  Recognize  the  air  transport  system 
as  an  Integral  and  Important  part  of  the 
public  transportation  system  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Go  ahead  with  the  airfare  "Zone  of 
Reasonableness"  with  a  referee  to  keep  one 
carrier  from  substantially  harming  another. 

(3)  Put  competitive  carriers  la  single  car- 
rier markets  and  more  competition  In  multi- 
carrier  markets  when  It  Is  timely  to  do  so. 
then  keep  a  close  accounting  on  traffic  flow 
in  order  to  know  when  and  where  still  more 
service  Is  warranted. 

(4)  Make  timely  decisions  on  all  the  pend- 
ing route  cases. 

(5)  Award  route  authority  on  the  basis 
of  financial  and  marketing  capability  to  pro- 
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Tide  the  aerrloe  nthar  tb*ii  u  a  reward  for 
flnancUl  loaaes. 

<6)  Balance  tbe  concept  of  Increased  com- 
petition with  tbe  consTuner  need  for  greater 
•Ir  aernoe  In  every  American  City,  not  Just 
tlie  large  ones. 

(7)  Don't  allow  artificial  restraints  to 
competition,   such   as   capacity   agreements. 

(S)  Allow  VS.  flag  carriers  to  compete 
with  foreign  flag  carriers  with  equal  regula- 
tion, or  equally  with  no  regulation.  In  such 
Impratant  areas  as  travel  agent  commls- 
alraia,  l^««<>"e  fees,  and  Inaugxiratlon  of  new 
International  routes  at  the  same  time.  In 
other  words,  stop  giving  foreign  carriers 
fecial  privileges  not  available  to  our  own 

(9)  Modernize  the  cab's  policies  and  pro- 
cedures so  that  Its  members  and  staff  will 
be  up-to-date  and  Its  decisions  will  also  be 
timed  to  changes  In  the  marketplace. 

(10)  Finally,  get  off  your  Washington 
chairs.  If  you  are  really  interested  In  tbe 
Welfare  of  Air  Travelers,  and  come  behind 
the  scenes  to  get  firsthand  knowledge  of 
what  airlines  do  to  provide  the  safety,  on- 
tlme  performance,  reliability,  comfort,  serv- 
ice, and  choice  of  flight  departures  which 
consumers  must  have.  Start,  by  coming  to 
Branlff. 

I  ask  all  of  you  here  today  to  get  invloved 
In  the  aerlouB  events  and  discussions  taking 
place  In  Washington  and  apeak  out  Just  as 
did  Nashville  and  the  bankers.  Let  your  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  know  your  views. 
Bxipport  what  you  know  Is  good.  Oppose 
what  you  think  Is  wrong,  but  not  change 
ItaeU.  Change  will  be  healthy  for  air  travel- 
ers, airlines  and  every  facet  of  the  air  trans- 
port Industry  If  It  does  not  force  the  air- 
lines into  a  fight  among  themselves  for  eco- 
nomic survival.  Change  will  be  healthy  for 
aU  of  us  If  It  brings  regxdatory  change- 
In  other  words.  If  it  brings  less  regulation, 
and  better  regulation,  for  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  air  servloe  tm  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity. 
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on  our  Nation's  highways,  directly 
jeopardizing  not  only  the  truck  drivers, 
but  every  motorist  on  the  road. 

On  August  25,  1975,  I  therefore  re- 
quested the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
managerial  decisions,  data,  events  and 
analysis  that  resulted  in  NHTSA  Air 
Brake  Standard  121.  Shortly  thereafter 
I  met  with  GAO  investigators  to  outline 
the  scope  and  dimensions  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation. 

I  have  since  received  a  letter  from 
GAO  director  Henry  Eschwege  notifying 
me  that  GAO  is  unable  to  comply  with 
my  request  at  this  time  because  an  in- 
vestigation could  be  prejudicial  to  the 
administration's  position  on  pending  liti- 
gation. 

While  I  respect  GAO's  dilemma  and 
accept  their  position,  I  am  hopeful  that 
a  decision  can  soon  be  rendered  on  the 
suit  filed  against  NHTSA  by  Paccar, 
Inc.,  so  that  the  GAO  investigation  can 
proceed. 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
iBtratkxi's  controversial  air  brake 
Standard  121  has  been  the  subject  of 
widespread  criticism  by  the  very  industry 
It  was  intended  to  safeguard,  the  vital 
American  trucking  industry. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee, whldi  has  jurisdiction  over 
NHTSA  programs.  I  have  carefuUy  re- 
viewed the  history  of  this  standard  and 
I  have  closely  followed  its  implemoita- 
tkm  and  reoeirtkm  by  the  trucking  in- 
dustry. I  have  conchxled  that  while  the 
fundamental  aim  of  this  standard  is  in- 
deed meritorious,  the  manner  in  which 
It  hag  been  promulgated  and  upheld  by 
NHTSA  Is  questioDable  to  the  point  of 
being  unreasonable  by  any  fair  stand- 
ards. I  have  been  an  outspcAen  critic  of- 
the  InilexMe  attitude  demonstrated  by 
NKTBA  because  I  object  in  the  most 
strenuooB  tenns  to  conducting  research 
and  deTdopoieiit  of  an  untested  product 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  FAVORS 
AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER  PRO- 
TECTION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  moves  closer  to  consideration  and 
probably  enactment  of  legislation  es- 
tablishing an  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection, I  am  dismayed  by  the  unwel- 
come news  that  President  Ford  has  every 
intention  of  vetoing  this  vitally  needed 
bill.  Judging  from  his  past  vetoes  and 
the  reasoning  behind  them,  there  is  lit- 
tle hope  that  Mr.  Ford  can  be  dissuaded 
from  attempting  to  block  the  ACP. 
Ironically.  I  note  that  the  President's 
home  town  newspaper,  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  has  endorsed  this  legislation  and 
recognized  that,  far  from  creating  an- 
other layer  of  bureaucracy,  It  wUl  bring 
great  txoiefits  to  all  American  consum- 
ers. The  text  of  tiie  editorial  follows : 

(From  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  May  26, 1975] 
CoNsuicm  Advocacy 

Unlike  the  Corvalr  automobile  which  It  de- 
stroyed, "consumerism"  has  demonstrated 
considerable  staying  power  since  that  cause 
was  first  advocated  so  effectively  by  Ralph 
Nad«  In  the  mld-'SO's. 

Consumerism  has  been  Institutionalized  by 
Congress  through  legislation.  Federal  laws 
have  been  enacted  to  establish  emission  con- 
trols and  safety  standards  for  automobiles, 
to  set  strict  controls  on  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, to  create  a  Consumer  Product  Safety 
gommlBslon,  to  empower  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC)  to  seek  prompt  Injunc- 
tive relief  against  unfair  or  deceptive  trade 
practices,  and  to  protect  working  consumers 
through  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act. 

But  now  Mr.  Nader's  fondest  wish  may  be 
realised.  After  at  least  three  years,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  a  bill  to 
establish  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy 
(ACA) .  The  measure  would  create  a  "watch- 
dog" agency  charged  with  representing  "the 
interest  of  consumers"  befwe  other  federal 


/agencies  and  In  the  courts  In  matters  which 
/  ACA's  director  determines  "may  substantially 
affect  an  Interest  of  consumers."  It  woxild 
have  no  regulatory  powers,  but  instead  would 
monitor  the  activities  of  other  government 
agencies  and  point  up  Inflationary  or  anti- 
consumer  proposals. 

President  Fcoxl  does  not  share  Congress' 
enthiislasm  for  the  ACA.  He  views  tbe  agency 
as  an  unnecessary  and  costly  duplication, 
adding  "yet  another  federal  bureaucracy  in 
Washington  with  Its  attendant  costs  of  $60 
million  over  three  years  ..."  A  far  better 
approach,  he  submits,  is  to  make  existing 
agencies  more  responsive  to  tbe  consumer 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  government 
regulation  of  business. 

That  may  take  considerable  doing.  With 
few  exceptions — notably  the  FTC  In  recent 
years — government  regulatory  agencies  have 
seemed  much  more  anxloiis  to  help  the  In- 
dustries they  regulate  than  the  consumer. 

Really,  the  decision  as  to  whether  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  sbotild  be 
established  bolls  down  to  a  matter  of  prior- 
ities. Mr.  Ford's  interest  in  ooet-benefit  ratios 
Is  to  be  commended,  but  an  annual  outlay  of 
$20  million  for  ACA's  operations  does  not 
seem  that  excessive  when  one  contemplates 
the  proposed  1976  federal  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $360  billion. 

Even  with  a  $60  billion  budget  deficit  fore- 
cast for  the  next  fiscal  year,  there  has  been 
little  Inclination  to  abolish  tbe  do-nothing 
Metal  and  Non-metallic  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review  or  the  non-productive  Postal  Rate 
Commission. 

Oranted,  spokesmen  for  the  consumer  have 
at  times  been  pushy  and  even  arrogant,  but 
on  balance  the  consumerism  of  recent  yean 
has  been  a  very  good  thing.  And  it  Is  not  a 
business  vs.  buyer  relationship,  either.  Indeed 
40  businesses — Including  Mobil  Oil,  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  Atlantic-Richfield,  the  Jewel 
food  store  chain  and  several  other  major  cor- 
porations— endorse  ACA. 

It  also  Is  true  that  the  consumer  movement 
has  caused  some  American  goods  and  services 
to  cost  more.  Still  the  additional  expense  Is 
acceptable  If  In  return  something  of  value  U 
received.  For  example,  many  perishable  food 
products  now  are  dated  and  the  Ingredients 
of  grocery  store  Items  are  listed  by  quantity; 
truth  in  lending  laws  have  made  interest  and 
carrying  charges  better  understood;  toys  and 
clothing  articles  are  safer;  and  factory  recalls 
to  correct  defective  cars  and  appliances  are 
not  uncommon. 

There  Is  need  for  regulatory  reform. 
Through  executive  actions  and  legislative 
proposals.  President  Ford  Is  attempting  to 
reduce  unnecessary  and  antl-competltlve 
regulations.  A  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee 
is  studying  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
a  House  Commerce  subcommittee  Is  begin- 
ning a  "comprehensive  study"  of  six  major 
regulatory  agencies.  Congress  also  seems  aa 
the  verge  of  repealing  Fair  Trade  legislation. 

But  another  way  to  lend  a  hand  to  the 
embattled  consumer  is  through  the  Agency 
for  Consiuner  Advocacy.  Congress  is  urged  to 
create  ACA — with  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  funding  would  extend  only  for 
three  years.  In  1978  or  1979  Its  performance 
would  be  evaluated  by  Congress,  with  the 
benefits  afforded  the  consumer  measured 
against  the  expenditure  of  taxpayer  dollara. 


DRUGS,  ALCOHOL,  AND  WOMEN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALXrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Ifr.    EDWARDS    of   California.   BCr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  weekend,  a  eon- 
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ference  was  held  in  Miami,  Fla.,  to  deal 
with  the  unique  problems  of  female  drug 
abusers.  This  important  conference  en- 
titled "Drugs,  Alcohol,  and  Women:  A 
National  Forum"  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse — 
NIDA.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  con- 
ference, which  represents  the  first  of  its 
kind  was  to  focus  on  the  specisil  needs  of 
women  and  to  discuss  and  analyze  the 
particular  concerns  of  women  in  the 
areas  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

At  the  banquet  on  Friday,  October  24, 
1975,  the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodhto. 
Jr.,  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  delivered  an 
eloquent  keynote  address. 

I  find  Chairman  Rodino's  remarks  on 
this  timely  subject  to  be  extremely  in- 
teresting and  tliought-provoking. 

In  order  to  share  his  thoughts  and 
comments  with  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
full  text  of  his  address." 

Drugs,  Alcohol  and  Wouxir: 
A  National  Fohum 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  Introductory  re- 
marks, and  I  might  add  It  has  Indeed  been 
a  privilege  working  with  you — Chief  Pomer- 
ance — and  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police — over  the  years  in  our  efforts 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
recognizes  the  courage  and  dedication  of  the 
law  enforcement  profession  In  this  country. 

During  this  time — and  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
speak  for  the  other  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee — we  have  come  to  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  advice  and  cooperation  of  your 
distinguished  organization. 

It  Is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in 
Miami  Beach  participating  In  this  confer- 
ence, and  it  Is  a  distinct  honor  to  address 
such  a  well  Informed  group  of  Individuals 
from  all  different  walks  of  life. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  respect  and  admiration  for  Mrs.  Hender- 
son— NADA's  program  director  for  womens' 
concerns.  Her  Initiative  and  follow-thru  to- 
gether with  her  dedication  and  commitment 
In  this  area  is  praiseworthy.  I  also  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  her  and 
Muriel  Nellls  for  their  determination  and 
undavmted  enthusiasm  In  organizing  this 
conference. 

And  at  this  point  I  should  like  to  make 
special  mention  of  the  able  director  of 
NADA — ^Dr.  Dupont — who,  recognizing  the 
need  for  emphasis  on  women's  concerns  in 
this  area,  established  the  office  headed  by 
Mrs.  Henderson. 

Lastly,  all  of  you  who  are  participating  In 
this  conference  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  deep  Interest  and  concern  regarding 
the  numerous  problems  confronting  women. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  conference  is 
especially  appropriate  during  our  celebration 
of  International  Womens'  Year,  and  I  cer- 
tainly welcome  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
you  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  problem 
of  drugs,  alcohol,  and  women. 

This  conference  Is  as  you  know'  a  first — 
the  first  of  Its  kind,  and  we  are  Indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  assembled  here  officials  from 
all  different  levels  and  departments  of  gov- 
ernment as  weU  as  experts  from  the  various 
disciplines  to  focus  on  the  difficult  problem 
of  drug  abuse — and  more  particularly — the 
unique  needs  of  the  female  substance  abuser. 

During  my  twenty-seven  jrears  In  public 
life  and  in  the  Congress  no  problem  has  been 
more  troublesome  or  personally  more  frus- 
trating than  the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  All 
of  us  know  of  Its  devastating  consequenoe*— 
to  man,  woman,  and  child — to  all  of  society. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yet— over  the  years  there  has  been  little 
agreement  as  to  the  best  solution — or  even 
the  proper  classification — of  this  complex 
problem.  For  decades  drug  abvise  was  treated 
by  our  society  primarily  as  a  law  enforcement 
problem. 

Some  have  always  contended,  however,  that 
It  should  be  viewed  as  a  medical  problem. 

Today  there  appears  to  be  a  consensus  that 
It  is  both  a  medical  and  a  criminal  justice 
problem. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  see  from  tbe  pro- 
gram agenda  that  this  conference  wlU  de- 
vote considerable  attention  to  the  Inter- 
relationship between  the  health  care  delivery 
and  criminal  Justice  systems. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  essential  that  these 
two  systems  Interface  on  a  regular  basis  in 
order  to  reconcile  any  confiictlng  objectives 
and  to  establish  well-balanced  drug  abuse 
prevention  programs. 

This  conference  is  also  very  timely,  it  Is 
timely  In  that  tbe  President's  domestic  coun- 
cil just  last  week  released  its  comprehensive 
"white  paper  on  drug  abuse". 

I  have  Just  completed  my  Initial  review  of 
this  lengthy  document  and  it  reinforces  my 
opinion  that  we  did  not  "turn  the  comer  on 
drug  abuse"  as  most  administration  officials 
claimed  in  late  1973. 

In  fact,  I  am  seriously  concerned  that  our 
government  may  be  rapidly  losing  the  war 
on  drug  abuse. 

On  June  24  I  took  the  fioor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Inform  my  colleagues 
of  my  feaurs  and  to  emphasize  that  decisive 
action  had  to  be  taken  in  order  to  respond  to 
a  new  drug  crisis. 

In  Its  paper,  the  domestic  council  cited  a 
recent  federsU  study  that  estimated  the  cost 
of  drug  abuse  to  be  between  ten  and  seven- 
teen billion  dollars  each  year — not  to  men- 
tion the  irreparable  cost  In  human  suffer- 
ing, and  the  loss  of  lives.  But  even  more 
disturbing  are  recent  violent  crimes  commit- 
ted by  female  addicts  in  order  to  support 
their  hahlts. 

I  am  also  deeply  troubled  by  the  thought 
that  the  drug  atbuse  situation  In  America  to- 
day may  be  far  more  serious  than  during  the 
peak  years  of  1970  and  1971 — given  the  de- 
pressive and  troubled  economic  state  of  the 
country. 

I  recall  very  vividly  the  public  clamor  for 
action  In  the  early  70*8,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  recent  study  of  the  domestic  council 
will  once  again  focus  federal  resources  and 
public  attention  on  this  serious  ^problem. 

AU  of  us  are  aware  of  its  complexity  and 
Its  magnitude  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  easy  solutions. 

Instead,  a  comprehensive  i4>proach  Is  re- 
quired which  takes  In  to  consideration  the 
need  to:  (l)  eliminate  the  supply  of  drugs 
and  disrupt  the  distribution  system;  (2)  en- 
force our  criminal  laws  strictly  against  drug 
traffickers  and  pushers;  (3)  treat  the  drug 
abuser;  and  (4)  educate  the  citizenry  against 
Illicit  drug  use. 

The  federal  strategy  In  the  war  on  drug 
abuse  should — and  to  some  extent  does — 
contain  all  of  these  elements. 

My  attention  over  the  past  decade — In 
large  part  because  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  my 
judiciary  committee — has  been  centered  on 
the  law  enforcement  aspect  of  this  strategy. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  Congress- 
man Paul  Rogers,  Is  scheduled  to  speak  to 
you  on  Sunday  concerning  the  treatment- 
related  problems  of  women.  I  know  that  Con- 
gressman Rogers  Is  deeply  Interested  In  this 
subject,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  discuss  with 
you  in  greater  detail  the  efficiency  with 
which  our  treatment  system  has  responded 
to  the  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  women 
as  a  group,  as  well  as  the  recent  drug  abuse 
legislation  approved  by  the  House. 

With  regard  to  drug  enforcement  on  the 
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International  level,  I  have  consistently  main- 
tained that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  cut 
off  the  supply  of  hard  drugs  at  the  source. 
Some  have  criticized  this  approach  as  being 
"too  simplistic",  but  the  results  speak  for 
themselves.  For  example,  as  the  result  of 
Turkey's  ban  on  the  cultivation  of  opium 
popples  In  1972,  'we  witnessed  a  sharp  de- 
cline In  the  number  of  drug  addicts  and  the 
availability  of  heroin  in  the  United  States. 

While  Turkish  popples  were  the  source  for 
almost  80%  of  heroin  reaching  the  United 
States  in  1971,  recent  DEA  figures  for  New 
York-Newark  and  Philadelphia  indicate  that 
83  %  of  the  heroin  seized  in  these  areas  In  the 
last  six  months  originated  in  Mexico. 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  the  actions 
of — or  more  accurately  the  inaction  of — 
other  countries  can  greatly  Influence  both 
the  scope  of  our  drug  problem  and  usage  pat- 
terns In  the  United  States. 

This  phenomenon  Is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  urgent  need  for  close  International  co- 
operation, and  it  Is  Imperative  that  our  Oov- 
ernment — both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress — exert  Intense  and  persistent  pres- 
sure on  those  countries  which  fail  to  cooper- 
ate with  us  In  our  efforts  to  attack  the  drug 
problem. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  the 
opium  used  to  produce  heroin  Is  grown 
abroad  and  most  processing  facilities  for 
both  hard  and  soft  drugs  are  located  in  for- 
eign countries. 

Therefore  firm  measures  must  be  taken  to 
demonstrate  to  the  international  ccmununity 
that  drug  abuse  is  not  onlj/  an  American 
problem. 

Such  actions  are  urgently  needed  in  order 
to  convince  foreign  countries  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  totally  committed  to  elimi- 
nating the  scourge  of  drug  abuse. 

On  the  domestic  level,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  the  responsibility  to  oversee  the 
drug-related  law  enforcement  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

All  drug  enforcement  activities  are  now 
concentrated  In  the  drug  enforcement  ad- 
ministration, but  It  should  be  noted  that 
LBAA  plays  a  significant  supportive  role  by 
providing  funds  for  various  drug  abuse  con- 
trol programs. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams of  LEAA  and  DEA's  enforcement  efforts 
will  be  carefully  reviewed  by  my  committee 
during  this  Congress  primarily  to  Insiire  that 
our  criminal  Justice  system  is  properly  and 
effectively  linked  to  our  health  care  system. 

Furthermore,  any  future  efforts  which  are 
made  to  promote  a  more  rational  and  work- 
able relationship  between  these  two-jpystems 
should  Include  a  re-evaluatlon  of  cun'fent  ad- 
dict diversion  programs  to  determine  whether 
the  special  needs  of  the  female  drug  offender 
are  being  met. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  main  topic  of  this 
conference,  a  topic  long  and  sadly  neglected. 
We  have  simply  never  focused  adequately  on 
the  special  problems  of  the  woman  caught 
up  in  the  cycle  of  drug  abuse. 

By  focusing  on  women,  of  course,  we  are 
not  promoting  the  use  of  any  stereotype. 

All  of  us  here  today  know  that  there  is 
no  typical  female  substance  abuser. 

Ilie  frightening  truth  Is  that  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  women — ^homemakers, 
teachers,  sales  clerks,  secretaries,  students 
and  professionals,  w(»nen  from  the  ghettos 
and  upper-class  suburbanites — depend  on  all 
kinds  of  drugs — legal  and  Illegal — for  their 
day-to-day  living. 

Despite  the  alarming  Increase  in  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse  among  women  in  recent 
years,  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
their  particular  problems. 

In  preparing  my  remarks  for  this  coofer- 
enoa,  I  must  uty  that  I  was  utterly  astounded 
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by  the  lack  of  naaaxth  and  literature  In  tble 

Tin*  pattern  of  neglect  Is  extremely  dls- 
torMng.  eipeclally  when  we  consider  some 
of  tiM  tragic  consequences  of  female  addic- 
tion. 

Tbe  human  toll  In  terms  of  broken  fam- 
ilies, abandoned  careers,  and  personal  deg- 
radation Is  enormous — and — quite  often 
tbere  u  a  destructive  Impact  on  our  youth. 
Vat  example.  In  New  Tork  City  alone  In  1971 
State  officials  Identtfled  1,600  children  who 
were  bom  addicted  to  opiates.  In  my  own 
city  of  Newark  In  that  same  year  one  study 
projected  that  there  could  be  as  many  as 
45,000  children  five  years  or  younger  residing 
In  unsupervised  addict  homes. 

In  q>lte  of  these  staggering  statistics,  we 
have  conslBtently  managed  to  shrug  off  and 
ignore  the  problems  of  the  female  drug 
abuser. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  dismayed  that  the 
domestic  councU  In  its  extensive  report  on 
the  overall  Federal  effort  to  reduce  drug 
abuse  failed  to  consider — or  for  that  matter 
to  even  mention — the  particularized  needs  of 
female  drug  abusers. 

"nils  failure  re -emphasizes  the  Importance 
of  this  conference. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  challenging  issues 
confronting  this  conference  Is  to  discover 
what  caused  so  many  women  In  our  society  to 
seek  and  use  drugs. 

Some  of  these  factors,  including  the  lack 
of  child  care  facilities,  job  training,  educa- 
tional and  career  opportiinltles,  will  be  con- 
sidered during  this  conference  and  this  Is  an 
important  first  step  In  addressing  the  total 
problem. 

Along  these  lines,  the  National  Commission 
on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse  concluded  In 
1973  that  the  best  way  to  curb  drug  abuse  is 
to  correct  the  psychological,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  which  cause  people  to  resort 
to  drugs  m  the  first  place. 

Helping  people  to  cope  with  these  under- 
lying problems  Is  and  should  be  the  primary 
goal  of  drug  abuse  treatment  programs,  but 
It  Is  quite  evident  that  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  women  this  objective  has  not 
been  achieved. 

Treatment  for  women  has  been  typically 
based  on  what  works  for  their  male  counter- 
parts. It  has  even  been  suggested  that  treat- 
ment programs  are  male-oriented  because  the 
plight  of  addicted  women  presents  less  of  an 
Immediate  threat  to  society  than  men  who 
are  more  likely  to  be  involved  In  violent  street 
crime  to  support  their  habit. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  result  has  been 
poorer  success  rates  for  women  who,  accord- 
ing to  a  1974  study,  drop  out  of  treatment 
programs  at  twice  the  rate  of  men. 

Predictably,  those  In  charge  of  drug  treat- 
ment policies  and  programs  have  been  men 
and  there  appears  to  be  little  place  for  women 
In  the  "drug  bureaucracy". 

Up  to  now,  there  has  been  very  little  par- 
ticipation by  women  In  the  planning  and 
decision-making  for  treatment  programs. 
This,  as  much  as  anything  else,  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  insensltlvlty  of  these  programs  to 
the  particular  needs  of  women. 
mis  Imbalance  must  be  changed. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  give  our  male 
staff  members  adequate  attitudlnal  training 
regarding  the  special  problems  of  female 
addicts. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  unique 
personal  problems  of  an  Individual  addict — 
whether  he  be  male  or  female — and  efforts 
must  be  abandoned  with  stereotype  or  char- 
aeterlxe  dnig-dependent  persons. 

In  short,  there  mtist  be  changes  In  attitude 
tovmrd  women  by  KCiety  in  general  and  by 
tbe  medical  profeaalon  In  partlctilar;  there 
must  be  mora  wmnen  In  tbe  drug  treatment 
field:  and  more  ioqMXtantly,  there  must  be 
more  women  In  declaion-maklng  positions 
in  our  governmental  drug  bureaucracy. 
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In  addition  to  these  measures,  considera- 
tion must  also  be  given  to  tbe  development 
of  flexible  approaches  to  the  drug  problem 
which  will  enable  us  to  respond  rapidly  and 
more  effectively  to  shifting  patterns  of  drug 
abuse  and  to  the  problems  of  specialized 
addict  populations. 

These  approaches  should  include  Innova- 
tive pilot  programs  to  meet  the  Immediate 
needs  of  women  as  well  as  long-range  re- 
search projects  Into  the  root  causes  of  drug 
abuse  among  women. 

With  regard  to  female  drug  offenders,  on 
the  Federal  level,  LEAA,  the  VJS.  Bureau  of 
r^rlsons  and  Parole  Board  must  be  encour- 
aged to  establish  model  programs  for  women. 

Finally,  efforts  must  be  made  to  remove 
artificial  distinctions  between  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  drug  abuse  and 
alcoholism. 

Surely,  no  one  expects  this  brief  weekend 
conference  to  supply  answers  to  all  of  the 
complex  legal,  medical,  and  policy  questions 
that  have  arisen  In  this  area. 

This  conference  does  however  represent  a 
meaningful  beginning — and  I  might  add  a 
timely  beginning  as  we  continue  to  com- 
memorate the  International  "year  of  the 
woman"  and  to  press  for  ratification  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

While  it  Is  Important  that  this  conference 
•serve  as  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information,  its  real  success  can  only 
be  measured  by  "what  actions  are  taken" — 
or  more  particularly — what  we  do  as  a  result 
of  the  conference.  That  success  can  only 
be  achieved  If  our  government  is  seriously 
Interested  in  meeting  the  needs  of  drug- 
dependent  women. 

Unfortimately,  such  interest  has  not  mani- 
fested Itself  to  date. 

We  In  the  Congress  tmd  those  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  must  share  the  blame — for 
It  Is  oiu-  responsibility — the  responslbUIty 
of  the  Federal  Government — to  provide  the 
necessary  leadership  In  this  area. 

But  we  cannot  do  it  alone. 

Tour  support,  the  support  of  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  support  of  the 
prtvate  sector  is  essential  If  we  are  to  make 
any  progress  in  responding  to  the  special 
needs  of  female  addicts. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  difficult  challenge — espe- 
cially when  our  nation  Is  faced  with  so  many 
serious  problems — such  as  Inflation,  energy 
shortages,  and  high  rates  of  unemployment. 

But  we  can  no  longer  turn  from  that  chal- 
lenge as  we  have  done  In  the  past. 

Instead  we  must  join  together  and  accept 

lb. 

In  doing  so,  we  must  make  it  a  priority 
concern  and  we  must  be  willing  to  make  the 
hard  choices  that  will  be  required. 

I  am  certain  that  the  panel  discussions 
and  meetings  which  wUl  be  held  this  week- 
end will  make  these  choices  somewhat  easier. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  conference 
represents  a  significant  first  step  In  high- 
lighting the  varloiu  problems  confronting 
women. 

But  It  must  be  viewed  only  as  a  first  step. 

Each  of  us  here  has  a  clear  responsibility 
not  only  to  evaluate  the  results  of  this 
conference,  but  also  to  jointly  undertake  a 
comprehensive  and  continuous  review  of  this 
subject. 

In  ocder  to  establish  that  continuing  dia- 
logue, we  must  be  prepared  to  convene  If 
necessary  additional  conferences  and  semi- 
nars to  address  specific  problem  areas. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  attempt  to 
shape  public  opinion  rather  than  respond 
to  It — or — to  court  decisions  Interpreting 
the  constitutional  rights  of  female  drug 
abusers. 

In  closing,  let  me  assure  you  of  my  own 
deep  concern  and  Interest  and  my  eagerness 
to  work  with  you  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead  In  achieving  these  objectives. 


October  30,  1975 


TREBDTE  TO  LAMONT  "MONTY" 
ODETT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man 
who  epitomized  my  image  of  what  a 
civic  leader  should  be.  Lament  "Monty" 
Odett  was  such  a  man.  His  tragic  pass- 
h\g,  at  the  age  of  63,  has  left  behind  a 
void  which  will  be  very  difficult  to  fill. 
As  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Antelope 
Valley  Press  in  California,  Monty  Odett 
typified  the  dedicated  journalist,  and  his 
efforts  have  made  that  newspaper  a  fine 
example  of  a  community-oriented  pub- 
lication. 

Not  only  was  he  a  fine  newspaper- 
man— he  gave  of  himself  with  selfless 
interest  to  every  conceivable  community 
cause.  Acting  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
community  he  loved,  Monty  Odett  dem- 
onstrated understanding,  enthusiasm, 
warmth,  and  dedication.  His  outstanding 
leadership  made  possible  remarkable 
progress  for  the  Antelope  Valley,  and  his 
accomplishments  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

Perhaps  Monty's  best  known,  and 
probably  his  own  best  loved,  project  was 
the  successful  on-time  continuance  of 
the  Antelope  Valley  Freeway.  Monty 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Antelope  Val- 
ley Freeways  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, and  his  diligent  efforts  were  re- 
sponsible for  step  by  step,  year  by  year 
development  of  that  freeway.  Addition- 
ally, Monty  Odett's  leadership  spurred 
on  the  Palmdale  International  Airport; 
the  joint-use  agreement  for  the  Palm- 
dale  Air  Terminal  at  Air  Force  Plant  42, 
and  for  improvements  in  the  local  water 
situation.  He  served  as  President  of  the 
Antelope  Valley  Progress  Association, 
now  the  board  of  trade.  Monty  also 
served  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  Four 
County  Development  Committee,  and  his 
actions  assisted  greatly  in  realizing  im- 
provements on  the  high  desert. 

When  I  think  of  schools,  parks,  streets, 
libraries,  almost  any  community  service, 
Monty  Odett's  name  automatically  comes 
to  mind.  Both  he  and  his  wife,  Miriam, 
contributed  to  the  community  in  which 
they  lived  well  beyond  what  one  would 
consider  possible. 

I  knew  Monty  Odett  best  as  an  out- 
standing newspaperman,  and  I  know 
that  aU  those  who  were  privileged  to  en- 
joy his  acquaintance  agree  there  could 
be  no  finer.  Perhaps  the  most  telling 
tribute  to  Monty  Odett  was  the  final 
paragraph  printed  in  his  newspaper  as 
they  honored  him  following  his  death.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

There  will  be  no  '30'  at  the  end  of  this 
story,  because  tbe  spirit  of  Monty  Odett 
wUl  live  on  in  this  newspaper,  and  In  this 
Antelope  Valley. 


October  SO,  1975 

CHILE:  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
SITUATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  oaio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  speech  by  Manuel  Trucco,  Ambas- 
sador of  Chile  to  the  United  States,  did 
not  receive  much  press  coverage  in  the 
United  States.  His  discussion  of  what  the 
Government  of  Chile  is  doing  deserves 
attention  by  all  those  interested  in  our 
relations  with  South  America. 

Chile  imder  the  Marxist  Allende 
received  much  favorable  coverage.  Chile 
without  Allende  has  not  been  so  tortn- 
nate. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Ambassador  Trucco's  remarks 
to  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States : 
Remarks  of  Manoxl  Trucco,  AMBAsaAooa  or 

CHII.E  to  thx  United  States  and  to  the 

Obganization  of  American  States,  Before 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 

States  of  America 

the  inherited  devastated  economy 
The  Chilean  economy  that  the  new  Gov- 
ernment of  my  country  inherited  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1973,  could  be  compared  to  one  of  a 
country  that  has  just  been  devastated  by  a 
war.  Of  course,  that's  exactly  what  ChUeans 
had  been  through  over  a  three -year  period. 

Prom  the  very  first  moment,  the  principal 
aim  of  the  Government  has  been  to  return 
Chile  to  the  Chileans,  and  to  ovu*  respect  for 
the  law. 

The  present  Govemmsnt  of  Chile  did  not 
arrive  to  substitute  a  "military  solution"  for 
a  "civilian  solution".  Its  main  purpose  Is  to 
cool  the  passions,  heal  the  wounds,  and 
restore  the  economy  to  at  least  the  standard 
of  living  Chileans  had  In  1970,  before  Allende 
ruined  it.  With  this  aim  the  new  Government 
closed  Congress,  suspended  political  activi- 
ties, and  banned  all  Marxist  oriented  move- 
ments. 

But  the  Courts  have  been  restored  to  their 
full  constitutional  functions. 

Paced  with  the  economic  facts  that  the 
new  Government  Inherited,  It  would  have 
been  unrealisltc  to  believe  that  the  Armed 
Forces  would  have  Immediately  called  for 
new  elections. 

When  faced  with  an  emergency  situation, 
emergency  measures  must  be  taken.  Thus, 
the  Armed  Forces  have  been  firm  and  have 
used  the  authority  given  them  under  the 
1925  Constitution,  to  get  Chile  back  on  her 
feet  again.  The  Chilean  Armed  Forces  did 
not  assume  Government  functions  to  Impose 
a  form  of  "caudiUismo."  Nor,  may  I  add,  was 
the  Government  which  they  ousted  a  "demo- 
cratic one,"  as  It  Is  repeated  over  and  over 
again  by  some  marxlst  leaders  all  over  the 
world.  Enough  proof  about  this  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  resolution  adopted  In  mid  1973 
by  the  Chilean  Supreme  Court,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Bar  Association  of  Chile. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Armed  Forces'  action 
was  taken  for  opposite  reasons:  to  put  an 
end  to  a  "Totalitarian  political  caudllllsmo" 
which  was  being  Impoaed  on  Chileans — and 
you  must  remember  that  Allende  was  a 
minority  President  with  only  a  36.8  per  cent 
of  the  popular  vote — through  violence  and 
outrageous  and  hateful  propaganda,  vrlth  the 
sole  aim  of  destroying  Chilean  democracy 
and  culture,  which  U  based  on  Western 
Christian  values. 

WFTY    PES   cent    OF    POPULATION    IS    UNDKl    19 

A  member  of  the  Government,  Gen.  Oub- 
tavo  Leigh,  haa  stated  that  one  of  the  main 
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reasons  for  overthrowing  the  Allende  Marx- 
ist regime  was  to  save  Chilean  youth  from 
living  under  Communism.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
our  population  Is  under  19. 

The  present  Government  of  Chile  does  not 
beUeve  In  "caudllllsmo."  WMle  General 
Augusto  Pinochet  Is  the  President,  each 
member  of  the  four-man  Junta  of  the  Armed 
Forces  has  his  area  of  responsibility.  The 
one  concern  of  the  Government  is  to  bring 
peace  to  the  country,  while  establishing  per- 
manent and  solid  social  and  economic  foun- 
dations for  the  rehabllltaUon  and  recovery 
of  the  Nation. 

Looking  forward  to  the  date  when  the 
democratic  process  will  work  again,  60  dis- 
tinguished law-makers,  professors  of  Con- 
stitutional Law,  are  drafting  a  new  Consti- 
tution. The  Government  announced  recently 
that  three  Constitutional  Acts  wlU  come  Into 
existence  In  the  first  semester  of  1976. 

the    role    OF   SMALL   COUNTRIES 

The  world  today  seems  to  be  going  through 
one  crisis  after  another — energy  crisis — food 
crisis,  monetary  crisis,  moral  and  spiritual 
value  crisis.  Small,  poor  countries  are  mov- 
ing forward  on  their  own,  taking  advan- 
tage of  new  technology,  avoiding  the  mis- 
takes that  other  Industrialized  countries 
made,  using  scientific  discoveries  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  situation. 

Chile,  her  Government  and  her  people 
hopes  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  group 
of  small  countries. 

In  the  past  we  have  always  recovered  from 
disasters  whether  God  ordered,  or  man-made. 
We  shaU  do  so  again.  What  happened  In 
Chile  on  September  11th,  1973,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  be  called  a  "coup  d'etat"  or 
a  "barracks  revolt,"  much  less  a  "putsch",  as 
recently  Ubeled  by  a  leading  newspaper.  It 
was  simply  an  action  of  the  people,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Judiciary  and  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  Chile  living  up  to  their  Constitutional 
responsIbUltles. 

In  Chile  we  had  an  awakening.  A  rather 
painful  one,  and— looking  backward— one 
that  almost  was  too  late. 

A    GALLUP   POLL 

After  a  two-month  survey,  OaUup  Interna- 
tional, the  foreign  affiliate  of  your  own  Gal- 
lup PoU,  released  very  Interesting  results 
some  weeks  ago.  The  study  was  done  through- 
out Chile  In  the  same  precise  scientific  man- 
ner In  which  Gallup  conducts  its  polls  here 
In  the  United  States. 

According  to  that  report,  "78  percent  of 
ChUeans  are  confident  that  the  Armed  Forces 
Government  will  pull  the  country  through 
Its  present  difficulties;  75%  are  wUllng  to 
continue  to  sacrifice  for  their  country;  74% 
thought  the  Government  headed  by  President 
Augusto  Pinochet  was  doing  a  good  job  and 
were  genuinely  Interested  In  trying  to  help 
everybody,  the  poor  and  the  weU  ofT;  80% 
thought  favorably  of  President  Pinochet  him- 
self. 

HOW    MANY    PERSONS   UNDER   ARREST    IN 
CHILE 

Now  much  has  been  written  about  the 
number  of  persons  under  arrest  In  ChUe 
today.  This  situation,  regrettable  though 
necessary,  has  been  played  up  by  the  oppo- 
sition abroad  to  astronomical  proportions  in 
its  campaign  to  destroy  the  credlbUity  of  the 
Chilean  Government. 

Here  are  the  latest  official  figures : 

On  August  30.  308  persons  under  sentence 
to  leave  the  coxmtry  could  not  do  so  because 
no  country  had  accepted  them.  There  were 
also  345  persons  under  arrest  because  of  the 
state  of  siege — or  a  total  of  653. 

Twelve  days  Uter— September  11—95  of 
the  308  sentenced  to  exile  had  left  for  Pan- 
ama; 9  were  freed  by  virtue  of  Decree  N* 
1823  of  tbe  Ministry  of  Interior;  1  left  for  the 
U.S.  to  teach  at  Columbia  University,  and 
1  was  free  under  sentence  to  leave  Chile. 

On  September  11  the  653  people  hMd  un- 
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der  the  SUte  of  Siege  had  dropped  to  647. 
Of  them,  209  are  waiting  for  i^oielgn  coun- 
try to  welcome  them. 

The  number  of  persons  being  tried  by  the 
Military  Courts  Is  1.398  and  2.117  have  al- 
ready been  sentenced  to  prison  terms. 

Of  the  latter,  a  special  commission  has  ap- 
proved the  commutation  of  sentences  of  324. 

Twelve  pleas  for  pardon  are  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Pardons  Commission  and  12  more 
are  awaiting  consideration.  Ten  applications 
have  been  rejected. 

• 

THE    STRUGGLE    TO    RESTORE    NORMALCY 

These  are  the  latest  true  statistics  on 
arrests  and  sentences.  You  may  recall  that 
when  the  Allende  Government  fell,  the  Junta 
was  accused  of  having  killed  40  or  60,000 
people.  We  don't  hear  these  exaggerated 
charges  today  because  they  were  proven  de- 
liberately false.  Now  we  hear  about  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  arrests.  This  misleading  prop- 
aganda will  with  time  be  shown  to  be  as  un- 
true as  the  acc\isatlon  regarding  executions. 
But  In  the  meantime,  such  lies  create,  politi- 
cal, social  and  economic  problems  for  the 
Government  and  retard  Its  struggle  to  re- 
store stability  and  normalcy. 

WHERE    WE    HOPE   TO   CO 

Let  us  now  consider  the  economic  situation 
of  the  New  Chile — where  we  were,  where  we 
are,  and  where  we  hope  to  go. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  may  be  a  bit 
confused  about  the  management  of  the  ChU- 
ean  economy  from  what  you  have  been  read- 
ing In  the  press.  This  Is  to  be  expected  when 
you  are  informed  by  a  top  staff  writer  of  the 
respected  New  York  Times  Just  a  few  days  ago 
that  "consumer  prices  rose  370  per  cent  in 
the  junta's  first  year,  and  infiatlon  is  running 
at  about  that  rate — 225  per  cent.  Unemploy- 
ment is  around  20  per  cent.  Industrial  pro- 
duction fell  20  per  cent  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1975.  The  real  Income  of  lower- 
Income  famlUes  has  been  cut  in  half  in  two 
years." 

That  Is  one  version. 

INFLATION 

Then  you  read  In  the  National  Review 
under  the  by-Une  of  the  editor  of  the  Foreign 
Report  of  the  equally  respected  The  Econ- 
omist of  London  that  "there  is  now  a  visible 
fall  in  Infiatlonary  expectations  In  ChUe." 
That  "the  whopping-  budget  deficits  of  the 
Allende  period  are  actually  being  trans- 
formed this  year  into  a  modest  surplus."  That 
the  monthly  rate  of  Infiatlon  for  July  of  9.5 
per  cent  was  less  than  a  third  of  the  monthly 
rate  for  January.  That  "the  current  trends 
suggest  that  It  will  have  faUen  to  5  per  cent 
or  less  before  the  end  of  the  year.  .  .  ."  That 
the  current  rate  of  unemployment  In  greater 
Sanltago  is  over  16  per  cent.  That  the  overaU 
index  of  Industrial  production  feU  by  more 
than  15  per  cent  over  the  12  months  that 
ended  In  March. 

This  prestigious  BrItUh  writer  goes  along 
with  the  mmes  by  stating  that  'Chile  has  not 
been  the  world's  greatest  economic  succees 
story  over  the  past  two  years"  But  he  wisely 
reminds  us  that  "neither  was  Brazil  for  three 
or  four  years  after  the  1964  coup,  and  neither 
was  Spain  for  more  than  two  decades  after 
Franco's  victory  In  1939." 

He  also  makes  It  clear  that  you  can't  blame 
the  junta  for  all  of  ChUe's  troubles.  "ChUe's 
fortunes"- he  says — "have  always  been  tied 
up  with  one  very  simple  statistic — the  price 
of  copper  (which  provides  four-fifths  of  her 
export  earnings).  The  coUapse  of  the  copper 
price  last  year  created  an  Immense  and 
largely  unpredlcted  balance  of  payments 
problem  for  Chile." 

THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  LOW  COPPER  PSICX 

I  Should  mention  that  the  Central  wmiv 
of  Chile  Just  last  week  confirmed  that  be- 
cause of  the  low  copper  price.  ChUe  received 
almost  600  million  dollars  lees  for  her  copper 
in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  as  com- 
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parad  with  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  or 
about  haU  of  tha  1074  figure. 

Tbe  Chilean  Ooremment  ia  well  aware  of 
thla  wide  array  of  statlstioa.  Let  ua  consider 
the  realltlee  of  the  problem  as  nported  by 
tbe  QoTemment  which  has  pursued  a  sober, 
realistic  policy  of  facing  up  to  the  facts, 
however  unpleasant  they  might  be.  The  Oov- 
eminent  has  not  concealed  the  eerloiisness 
of  the  controversial  economic  situation  either 
from  the  public  or  the  press.  It  believes  that 
only  by  recognizing  these  hard  facts  can  the 
proper  and  adequate  solution  be  found. 

The  economic  crisis  Inherited  from  the 
Allende  regime  oonalsted  of  an  Inflationary 
rate  of  1,000  per  cent,  a  fiscal  deficit  of  56 
per  cent  (600  million  dollars),  a  balance  of 
payments  deficit  of  40  per  cent  (500  million 
dollars) ,  sii^iension  of  payments  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  virtually  no  investments  by  the 
private  sector.  Not  a  pretty  picture  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  copper  prices  wwe  high. 

OMX  CKNT  SQUAL  TO   aO   KUXJON  DOLLABS 

As  the  Junta  set  about  to  correct  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  problems  In  1974, 
It  and  the  rest  of  the  world  were  staggered 
by  the  oil  crtsis  and  the  fall  in  the  copper 
price  to  the  present  64-58  cent  area.  Each 
cent  represents  30  million  dollars  to  Chile.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  average  over  the 
past  10  years,  if  figured  at  today's  dollar 
value,  was  $1.10  per  pound. 

The  Government's  immediarte  goals  were 
to  check  Inflation  and  overcome  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit.  It  proceeded  to  attack 
Inflation  by  reducing  the  fiscal  deficit  from 
S5  per  cent  in  1973  to  12  per  cent  in  1975,  cut- 
ting expenditures,  eliminating  unnecessary 
expenses,  and  introducing  extensive  tax  re- 
forms which  have  reduced  tax  evasion.  These 
reforms  produced  a  man  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  sacrifices  that  have  to  be  made  by 
every  Chilean  because  the  economic  crisis 
could  not  be  met  by  selective  deprivation. 
MONxrAaT  nassiON' 

A  firm  monetary  policy  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  monetary  emission  was  adopted.  During 
the  period  May-June  1975  the  rate  was  about 
30  per  cent  per  month;  in  the  July-Septem- 
ber period  it  went  down  to  9  per  cent,  and 
for  the  last  quarter  of  this  year  it  is  expected 
to  be  about  6  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  foreign  trade,  an  exchange 
rate  policy  providing  periodical  readjiistment 
in  relation  to  the  rise  in  domestic  prices  has 
resulted  in  the  growth  of  non-copper  exports 
between  1973  and  1975  from  235  million  dol- 
lars to  approximately  650  million  dollars. 

The  balance  of  payments  deficit  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  650  million  dollars  this  year 
because  of  the  fall  in  copper  prices  and  the 
unilateral  skyrocketing  of  oil  prices,  but  in 
reality  it  wUl  be  between  250  and  270  mUlion 
dollars. 

coMFBirsATiow  roa  kxfbopkiatkd  paopzaTiES 
To  restore  her  traditional  good  name  in 
foreign  investment  circles,  the  Chilean  Ck>v- 
emment  reached  agreements  with  the  large 
American  copper  companies  to  pay  them 
compensation  for  their  expropriated  prop- 
erties. These  payments  are  being  made  and 
are  up  to  date.  This  policy  has  led  to  the 
reeumptlon  of  operations  with  foreign  banks 
and  to  encouragement  of  new  foreign  invest- 
ments. The  Committee  for  Foreign  Invest- 
ments has  announced  that  more  than  200 
million  dollars  more  in  Investments  are  im- 
minent, and  an  additional  2  billion  dollars 
for  a  huge  development  of  new  mining 
resources  is  being  studied  and  discussed. 

I  said  earlier  that  Chile's  recovery  is  re- 
quiring painful  sacrifices  by  every  Chilean. 
To  reduce  inflation  there  must  be  decreased 
global  consumption  in  all  areas.  This  in  turn 
results  in  unemployment  not  only  in  Chile 
but  In  the  United  States  as  weU.  Our  un- 
employment   rate    today    is    approximately 
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14JB  per  cent,  or  about  the  same  as  in  Detroit. 
Part  of  this  unemployment  stems  from  the 
H>70-1»74  period  when  new  foreign  invest- 
ments in  Chile  practically  ceased. 

XmXBCPLOTMXNT 

Because  unemployment  is  affecting  large 
grovpa  of  Chileans,  the  Oovernment  has  im- 
plemented a  National  social  Plan.  Though  the 
Minimiim  Employment  Program  based  on  the 
municipalities,  vacancies  have  been  Increased 
to  100,000  in  order  to  absorb  the  unemploy- 
ment. If  one  considers  the  family  group  of 
each  one,  thla  program  benefits  more  than 
half  a  million  persons.  Something  similar  to 
the  Chilean  approach  was  suggested  recently 
by  Arthur  P.  Bums,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reaerve  Board,  who  proposed  that  it  would  be 
better  to  tackle  unemployment  by  providing 
low-wage  government  jobs  for  anyone  will- 
ing to  take  them  than  by  further  pumping  up 
the  economy  through  budget  deficits  and  a 
r^id  rise  in  money  and  credit. 

The  domestic  antl-lnflation  effort  has 
seen  a  substantial  Increase  In  savings,  the 
fruit  of  the  introduction  of  new  financial 
instriunents.  Savings  have  doubled  as  a 
result. 

ACRICT7I.TUaAI.  OEVEIOPMENT 

Priority  la  being  given  to  development  of 
agriculture  which  has  already  reduced  food 
imports  from  600  million  dollars  In  1973  to 
330  million  dollars  ciirrently,  and  we  hope  to 
get  this  figure  down  to  210  million  dollars  by 
1976. 

FKIVATK  SECTOR 

In  line  with  the  Qovemment's  policy  to  re- 
spect private  property  and  encourage  private 
enterprise,  the  size  of  the  State  economy  Is 
being  reduced  after  excessive  growth  during 
the  last  10  years.  President  Pinochet,  in  a 
speech  last  September  11,  pointed  out  that 
the  State  spent  26  per  cent  of  the  QNP  and 
financed  80  per  cent  of  the  Investments. 
The  State  Is  now  reserving  to  itself  only  those 
strategic  and  vital  productive  and  entre- 
preneurial activities,  and  giving  the  private 
sector  the  responsibility  for  the  rest.  In  or- 
der to  reduce  the  size  of  the  public  sector, 
some  240  companies  intervened  or  acquired 
by  the  Oovernment  have  been  restored  to 
their  previous  owners  or  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion. At  least  60  other  companies  have  already 
been  ot  are  in  the  process  of  being  trans- 
ferred. Some  of  these  have  become  workers' 
cooperatives.  It  is  expected  that  soon  the 
rest  of  the  companies  will  be  completely 
transferred  to  the  private  sector  with  the 
exception  of  approximately  15  which,  be- 
cause of  their  nature  or  importance,  will 
remain  In  the  hands  of  the  State. 

Chile  had  planned  its  1976  budget  based 
on  70-cent  copper  on  the  presumption  of  In- 
ternational economic  recovery  but  in  view 
of  the  slow  recuperation  of  the  copper  mar- 
ket, it  is  now  being  temporarily  calculated 
at  66  cents.  However,  this  may  be  lowered. 
Therefore,  the  1976  budget,  according  to  the 
Minister  of  Economy,  will  show  a  small  in- 
itial deficit.  But,  it  will  stm  provide  q>ecial 
funds  for  the  social  area — chousing,  health 
and  education — so  that  the  most  needy  will 
not  be  neglected,  and  the  standard  of  living 
will  be  raised. 

I  apologize  for  inundating  you,  patient 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
the  United  States,  with  these  statistics,  but 
I  hope  that  this  briefing  has  given  you  at 
least  a  capsule  Impression  of  what  Chile  is 
doing  and  plans  to  do  to  restore  economic 
stability  and  social  progress. 

I  repeat  that  this  broad  program  under 
singularly  difficult  circumstances  prevailing 
In  the  world  today  has  been  accepted  by  the 
People  of  Chile  de^ite  the  privations  that 
its  realization  will  entail. 

These  sacrifices  do  not  seem  to  be  ap- 
preciated or  understood  In  certain  sectors  of 
the   United   States.   The   very  sectors   that 
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criticize  may  country  are  those  that  want  to 
deprive  Chile  of  any  type  of  assistance.  They 
forget,  as  one  writer  put  It,  that  it  is  far 
harder  and  It  takes  far  longer  to  rebuild 
than  to  destroy. 

President  Pinochet  has  made  it  abundant- 
ly clear  to  the  Chilean  People  that  stabiliza- 
tion and  development  will  not  come  suddenly 
(X  through  magical  sleight-of-hand.  Chile's 
recovery  from  her  marxlst  trauma  will  neces- 
sarily be  gradual  and  depend  greatly  upon  the 
initiative,  aggresaiveness,  courage  and  crea- 
tiveness  of  the  Chileans.  We  Chileans  pride 
ourselves  on  being  resourceful  in  our  geo- 
g^raphlcal  Isolation  and  we  are  confident  that 
we  can  turn  the  situation  around. 

We  do  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
a  determined,  well-financed  opposition  ex- 
ists abroad  but  I  sincerely  believe  it  is  only 
a  vocal  minority. 

Chile  is  determined  to  go  forward  and 
solve  her  multitudinous  and  complex  prob- 
lems, with  assistance  that  may  come  from 
abroad,  or  if  necessary,  without  it.  That  is 
the  resolute  spirit  that  prevails  in  Chile 
today. 

I  subscribe  under  the  present  circum- 
stances to  Robert  Moss'  observation  that  aid 
seems  to  be  an  act  of  expiation:  "you  give 
it  to  the  people  who  tell  you  that  you  have 
wronged  them  and  that  they  have  a  right 
to  squeeze  you  for  every  penny  they  can 
get.  It  is  not  something  that  you  give  to 
people  who  tell  you  that  they  admire  you, 
not  for  what  you  are  but  for  what  you  were 
and  might  have  been,  if  you  had  been  able 
to  sustain  a  more  assertive  faith  in  your 
values  and  traditions." 

According  to  Moss,  what  was  totally  unfor- 
givable about  the  new  Chilean  Government 
was  that  it  was  pro-American.  Such  presump- 
tion had  to  be  punished.  "We  choose  our 
friends,"  came  the  shrill  rebuke  from  Capi- 
tol Hill.  "Our  friends  do  not  choose  \is." 

Thank  you. 


WHAT   THE    LOCAL   EDITORS   ARE 
SAYINQ 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF  MABTLAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It 
is  important  that  Members  of  Congress 
hear  the  views  of  a  good  cross-section 
of  Americans  when  considering  current 
issues  that  come  before  this  body.  In  this 
regard,  I  submit  to  you  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Valley  Register  which  bears 
the  attention  of  all  of  us: 

Retttrn  of  thi  "Hickory  Stick" 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  an  historic  rul- 
ing on  Monday  of  this  week,  reaffirmed  a  de- 
cision of  a  North  Carolina  Court  that  kids  in 
school  may  be  spanked,  whether  their  parents 
object  or  not.  The  case  came  to  the  High 
Court  because  of  a  challenge  to  the  "spank- 
ing" of  a  6th  grade  pupil  in  the  Southern 
State,  where  the  Court  had  upheld  the  ac- 
tion. For  some  time  teachers  have  tteen  afraid 
to  lay  a  hand  on  youngsters  who  were  down- 
right incorrigible,  because  in  some  instances 
they  have  been  fined  for  doing  so.  But  no 
morel  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
that  "spanking"  is  a  legitimate  remedy  for 
misbehavior  now  takes  its  place  alongside 
that  other  historic  decision  of  the  Court  re- 
garding the  integration  of  schools.  The  pub- 
lic has  stood  aghast  at  the  brazen  effrontery 
of  "bad  actors"  in  the  schools  who  cursed 
and  abused  teachers  and  even  resorted  to 
physical  resistance,  feeling  secure  in  the  fact 
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that  the  teachers  could  do  nothing  about  it. 
But  now,  thank  goodness,  a  teacher  can  grab 
an  incorrigible  and  give  him  the  "what  for" 
without  fear  of  being  called  to  account  for 
It.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing 
if  the  Coiu-t  had  also  permited  the  "spank- 
ing" of  some  of  the  parents  whose  support  of 
their  kids'  Incorrigibility  has  oftentimes  been 
the  chief  reason  for  it. 


CONYERS  CALLS  ATTENTION  TO 
THE  CASE  OP  RUBIN  "HURRI- 
CANE" CARTER  AND  JOHN  ARTIS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   UICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966 
Rubin  "Hurricane"  Carter  was  at  the 
peak  of  his  prizefighting  career,  the 
leading  contender  for  the  middleweight 
crown.  Nine  months  later  Carter  and  a 
companion  John  Artis  were  convicted 
of  murder  and  given  triple-life  sentences. 
Both  have  served  more  than  8  years  in 
prison.  Carter  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
while  in  prison.  He  has  studied  the  law. 
He  wrote  a  book,  "The  Sixteenth 
Round,"  to  explain  the  circumstances  of 
his  conviction,  his  innocence,  and  his  re- 
quest for  a  new  trial. 

In  the  early  morning  of  June  17,  1966, 
three  persons  were  murdered  in  a  Pater- 
son,  N.J.,  bar.  On  that  day  Carter  and 
Artis  were  stopped  twice  by  police  be- 
cause they  were  driving  a  white  car; 
witnesses  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  saw 
two  men  rush  from  the  bar  smd  drive 
away  in  a  white  car.  Carter  and  Artis 
were  Interrogated  for  17  hours  that  day 
and  brought  to  the  scene  of  the  crime. 
None  of  the  witnesses,  including  a  sur- 
viving victim  and  the  two  key  prosecu- 
tion witnesses  who  several  months  later 
testified  against  them,  cotdd  identify 
them  as  the  men  who  committed  the 
murders.  Both  were  cleared  by  lie-detec- 
tor tests.  They  appeared  before  a  grand 
jury  but  no  indictments  were  returned. 

On  October  14,  1966,  Carter  and  Artis 
were  charged  with  the  crime;  they  were 
convicted  the  following  May  by  an  all- 
white  jury  on  the  basis  of  testimony  of 
twp  ex-convlcts  who  themselves  were 
facing  imprisonment  for  several  armed 
robberies  that  could  have  brought  them 
more  than  90  years  in  prison.  These  so- 
called  witnesses  admitted  in  court  that 
at  the  time  of  the  murders  they  were 
nearby  attempting  to  rob  a  business, 
walked  to  the  bar  upon  hearing  gimfire, 
entered  it  afterward  and  stole  $62  from 
the  cash  register.  Over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months  police  and  prosecutors 
worked  on  them  to  testify  against  Carter 
and  Artis.  They  finally  agreed  and 
shortly  afterward  charges  against  them 
were  reduced  and  one  of  them  was 
paroled  earlier  than  his  case  warranted. 

Last  year  the  two  key  informants  re- 
canted their  testimony,  following  upon 
an  intensive  investigation  by  journalists 
and  the  New  Jersey  Public  Defender's 
Office.  One  of  them  told  the  New  York 
Times  at  the  time  that  "he  bought  his 
way  out"  by  testifying  and  that  "Carter 
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was  frsuned."  Lawyers  from  the  public 
defender's  office  Joined  Carter  in  re- 
questing a  new  trial.  The  judge  who  had 
sentenced  him  denied  this.  An  appeal 
for  a  new  trial  is  pending  before  the 
State  appellate  court.  Two  weeks  ago 
Gov.  Brendan  Bjnue  invited  Carter  and 
Artis  to  apply  for  clemency;  they  have 
filed  an  application.  It  is  unclear 
whether  clemency  will  enable  them  to 
continue  their  legal  struggle  for  exoner- 
ation. Interviewed  recently  at  Trenton 
State  Prison,  Rubin  Carter  said : 

I  just  want  a  trial  that  is  free  from  per- 
jured testimony  and  manufactured  evi- 
dence. Oive  me  a  trial  and  I'm  wiUlng  to 
accept  that.  There  is  great  tension  in  the 
prison.  There  have  been  several  killings.  Of 
course,  if  I  could  be  freed  pending  appeal, 
I  wish  that  because  my  life  and  the  lives  of 
other  prisoners  are  not  safe  here. 

The  Catter-Artis  case  is  similar  to  so 
many  other  cases,  the  most  prominent 
among  them  being  the  "Wilmington 
Ten,"  that  were  rooted  in  the  civil  rights 
struggle  the  past  decade  and  the  climate 
of  racial  tension  in  cities  which  made 
scapegoats  of  many  black  men  and 
women.  Rubin  Carter  was  not  only  a 
great  athlete,  but  also  an  outspoken 
champion  of  civil  rights  for  black  peo- 
ple. He  was  continually  harassed  by  po- 
lice and  the  FBI  ever  since  1964  when  he 
was  quoted  as  saying,  that  black  peo- 
ple had  the  right  to  protect  themselves 
against  invasions  by  white  police.  He 
was  active  in  Martin  Luther  King's  civil 
rights  campaigns.  Paterson,  N.J.  was  ex- 
periencing a  "hot  summer"  at  the  time 
of  the  murders  and  Rubin  Caiter  was 
a  target  of  the  vindictiveness  of  the 
police. 

It  is  the  merits  of  their  legal  battle 
that  most  deserve  our  attention  now  be- 
cause of  the  serious  questions  raised 
about  the  criminal  justice  system:  for 
example,  whether  these  and  other  de- 
fendants like  them  have  received  the 
full  protection  of  their  6th  amendment 
right  to  an  impartial  jui-y;  of  their  14th 
amendment  rights  to  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  and  to  due  process;  of  theh' 
legal  right  to  a  fair  trial  which  re- 
quires that  any  arrangements  between 
the  State  and  its  witnesses  be  revealed 
to  the  jury  and  that  no  evidence  that 
would  prove  the  innocence  of  a 
defendant  be  denied  his  attorney. 

"The  Hurricane  Trust  Fund"  was  re- 
cently established  to  raise  fimds  for 
Carter's  and  Artis'  appeal.  Growing 
numbers  of  public  figures  have  been 
urging  an  investigation  of  the  handling 
of  this  case  and  have  called  upon  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  to  free  them 
while  they  are  awaiting  appeal.  To 
familiarize  my  colleagues  wiUi  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Carter-Artis  case,  I 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  an  article 
by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Wright,  Jr.,  a  distin- 
guished educator  and  clergyman,  and 
the  September  newsletter  of  the  Com- 
mission lor  Racial  Justice  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  which  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  bring  justice 
to  Rubin  "Hurricane"  Carter  and  John 
Artis: 

"HuaaiCANE"  Jttstick 

(By  Dr.  Nathaniel  Wright,  Jr.) 
For  eight  years  now,  former  middleweight 
boxing  contender  Rubin  "Hurricane"  Carter 
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from  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  has  spent  time 
in  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison  at  Trenton 
convicted  of  murder.  At  the  time  of  the 
trial,  civil  rights  groups  and  religious  lead- 
ers, together  with  men  and  women  promi- 
nent In  q>ort8  and  entertainment  were 
deeply  Interested  in  the  case.  On  the  sur- 
face, to  any  rational  individual,  the  case 
seemed  like  a  frame-up. 

"Hurricane"  Carter  put  his  finger  on  per- 
haps the  heart  of  the  problem  when  he  re- 
marked that  his  home  town  of  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  was  a  hotbed  of  racist  and 
gestapo  activity.  He  indicated  that  he  was  a 
"trouble-maker"  and  would  always  be  one 
for  those  who  stepped  on  the  legitimate 
rights  of  others.  In  other  words,  "Hurricane" 
Carter  was  more  than  a  fighter  in  the  box- 
ing ring.  He  was  also  wiUIng  and  ready  to 
fight  "City  haU",  even  in  the  armed  fortress 
city  of  Paterson.  The  authorities,  he  has 
always  contended,  were  out  to  get  him. 
regardless  of  any  breach  of  justice  which 
may  be  Involved. 

Last  year,  the  New  Jersey  PubUc  Defender 
noted  that  the  two  key  witnesses  (both 
white)  against  Carter  had  indicated  that 
they  had  lied.  A  state  judge  refused  to  open 
the  case  on  the  grounds  that  the  witnesses 
were  not  men  whose  word  could  be  trusted. 
StiU  their  word  had  been  "good  enough"  to 
send  Carter  to  jail,  separating  him  now  from 
society  and  from  his  wife  and  family  for 
eight  years. 

Further  evidence  has  now  come  to  light, 
with  the  revelation  that  the  local  prosecutor 
had  suppressed  facts  which  would  have  kept 
Carter  out  of  jail  to  begin  with.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  effectively  criminal  con- 
spiracy, either  overtly  or  otherwise  has  been 
engaged  in  by  the  ofllcers  of  the  courts  in 
order  to  deprive  Carter  of  his  right  to 
"liberty  and  the  pursxiit  of  happiness". 

More  Important,  all  Black  Americans  should 
recognize  that  with  more  than  one  half  of 
all  jaUed  Americans  being  black  or  tan  and 
with  less  than  one  percent  of  all  the  judges 
being  black  or  tan,  jvistice— on  its  face — has 
been  uneven.  ITiere  has  been  an  unwritten 
conspiracy  against  Black  Americans  all  along 
which  no  white-originated  endeavors  can 
undo. 

Blacks  themselves  must  "take  over"  on  the 
bench,  at  the  bars  of  justice,  in  every  com- 
mtinlty  that  they  can.  We  should  have  at 
least  ten  times  the  present  number  of  judges. 
And  we  must  mount  a  concerted  effort  In 
that  regard. 

Celebrities  throughout  the  country,  headed 
by  the  illustrious  Muhammad  All,  are  spon- 
soring a  major  benefit  for  "Hurricane"  Carter 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  this  fall.  Con- 
tributlong  may  be  sent  to  the  "Hurricane 
Carter  Trust  Fund".  352  Park  Avenue  South, 
Ninth  Floor,  New  York.  New  York  10010. 

Hurricane  Carter  wUl  undoubtedly  receive 
a  new  trial  during  the  next  few  months  and 
be  released.  But  he  will  have  spent  more  than 
eight  years  unjustly  behind  bars.  Our  collec- 
tive efforts  must  be  exerted  to  end  the  Itlnd 
of  "Hurricane"  justice  which  speeds  black, 
whirlwind  fashion,  off  to  overfill  our  jails, 
making  America  the  land  of  the  "unfree"  for 
those  of  us  who  are  black. 

A  violent  crime  occurs  in  paterson 

In  the  early  morning  of  June  17,  1966,  two 
armed  Black  men  entered  the  Lafayette  Orill 
in  Paterson,  NJ.  (apparently  with  intent  to 
rob  persons  in  the  QriU).  The  bartender  re- 
sisted by  throwing  a  bottle  at  the  intruders, 
and  the  two  men  fired  their  weapons  kUling 
three  persons  while  wounding  another. 

The  gunmen  sped  away  from  the  scene  in  a 
white  automobile  without  taking  any  money 
from  the  tavern  or  their  white  victims. 
"hubricank"  and  FRizirDS  stopped 

Five  minutes  after  the  slaying,  two  police 
officers  spotted  a  speeding  white  car  about 
seven  blocks  from  Lafayettte  Orill  heading 
east  toward  Route  4,  a  major  highway.  Later 
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the  i^nwt  oflioen  halted  »  1966  wblte  Do<]g«. 
14  blocks  from  Lafayette  OrlU,  beading  slow- 
ly in  a  dlirerent  direction.  The  second  white 
ear  contained  Rubin  "Hurricane"  Carter, 
John  Artts  and  John  Royster,  all  Black.  After 
a  brief  check  of  registration  and  Ucensea,  the 
tbree  men  were  permitted  to  leave. 

Later  that  morning  the  white  Dodge, 
rented  by  Carter,  was  stopped  again  with 
only  Carter  and  Artls  as  occupants.  The  two 
men  were  driven  back  to  the  scene  of  the 
murder  and  questioned  for  17  hours  at  the 
p<^ce  sUtion  before  being  released.  The  only 
survivor  failed  to  Identify  either  Artis  or 
Garter.  Both  Artis  and  Carter  appeared  be- 
fore a  grand  jury  investigating  the  m\irders 
but  no  indictments  were  returned. 

At  the  time  of  these  killings,  Paterson's 
crime  rate  was  soaring  rapidly  and  racial 
tensions  were  at  an  all-time  high.  Follow- 
ing the  murders,  the  city  and  a  tavern  own- 
ers association  offered  a  $13,500  reward  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  the  two  killers.  Despite  a  mas- 
sive manhunt  and  intensive  investigation, 
the  summer  of  "66"  passed  without  the  cap- 
ture of  the  two  killers. 

CAXm  AlfB  ASTIS  INDICTED  ON  TRIXO  TRY 

On  October  14,  1966,  after  returning  from 
a  fight  in  Argentina,  John  Artls  and  Rubin 
"Hurricane"  Carter  were  arrested  and  charged 
with  murder  after  a  third  grand  jury  had  in- 
dicted them. 

THXTBIAI. 

During  the  14-day  trial  that  followed,  Ar- 
thur Bradley  and  Alfred  P.  Hello,  both  white 
and  former  prisoners,  testified  that  they  saw 
Artis  and  Carter  come  from  the  Lafayette 
Orill  minutes  after  the  shooting  with  g\ins 
in  their  *^"«<«.  jump  into  a  white  car  and 
^>eed  away. 

Bello  acknowledged  at  the  trial  that  after 
the  shooting  he  entered  the  Orill  and  stole 
$63  from  the  cash  register.  The  pair  also 
admitted  that  at  the  time  of  the  shooting 
they  were  attempting  to  break  into  the  Ace 
Sheet  Metal  Co.  about  two  blocks  from  the 
ami  but  walked  to  the  bar  after  hearing 
the  gun  shots. 

Six  witnesses,  all  Black,  appeared  on  be- 
half of  Rubin  Carter  and  John  Artis  testify- 
ing to  their  location  and  movement  during 
the  time  of  the  shooting. 

gxtiltt!? 

The  all-white  jury  deliberated  for  414 
hours  on  May  26,  1967,  and  found  each  de- 
fendant guilty,  but  they  recommended  life 
imprisonment  rather  than  the  electric  chair. 
In  1969,  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
denied  an  appeal  by  Artis  and  Carter. 

Deqjtte  the  omvlction  and  denial  of  ap- 
peal, family,  friends  and  supporters  con- 
tinued to  seek  ways  to  prove  the  innocence 
of  Carter  and  Artls.  In  1970,  Fred  Hogan,  an 
investigator  tar  the  New  Jersey  Public  De- 
fender's Ofllce,  began  an  independent  in- 
vestigation into  the  circumstances  surroimd- 
ing  the  triple  killings  at  Lafayette  Orill  on 
Jxme  17. 1968. 

FBosBcu'iioir  wrrKKSsKs  SECAirr 
As  a  result  of  investigative  work  by  Fred 
Hogan.  Selwyn  Raab  (reporter  for  the  New 
York  Timet),  Herb  Jaffe  (of  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger)  and  the  office  of  New  Jersey's 
Public  Defender,  Alfred  Bello  and  Arthur 
Dexter  Bradley  recanted  their  original  testi- 
mony. 

In  their  recantations  Bello  and  Bradley 
admitted  they  did  not  see  Carter  nor  Artis 
emerging  from  the  bar  with  guns  In  their 
hands.  Bello  and  Bradley  testified  further 
that  the  two  men  who  emerged  from  the  Orill 
wore  dark  suits  and  q>ed  away  in  a  Cadillac. 
Recantation  testimony  revealed  that  the 
police  and  proeedbtors,  during  interrogation 
of  Bello  and  Bradley,  constantly  referred  to 
Carter  and  Artis  as  "Niggers,  Muslims,  ani- 
mals and  murderers  and  told  (BeUo)  he 
would  be  performing  a  public  servloe  by 
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getting  them  otf  the  streets  and  thereby  pro- 
tecting whites." 

WITNKSSSS  TKLL  OF  DKALS 

In  testimony  heard  by  Judge  Samuel  A. 
Lamer  (the  judge  at  the  original  trial), 
Bello  and  Bradley  confessed  that  the  Passaic 
County  prosecutor's  office  and  the  Paterson 
police  department  made  deals  with  them  in 
return  for  their  perjured  testimony.  It  was 
revealed  that  representatives  of  the  Passaic 
prosecutor's  office  interceded  with  several 
prosecutors  from  other  counties  to  drop,  re- 
duce, or  consolidate  other  outstanding  crim- 
inal charges  against  Bello  and  Bradley. 
Also,  tape  recordings  and  other  evidence 
valuable  to  the  defense  were  suppressed  by 
the  prosecutor  despite  vigorous  efforts  by 
the  defense  attorney  to  obtain  any  such 
items. 

NEW    TRIAL    DENIED 

Judge  Lamer  refused  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions to  grant  Rubin  Carter  and  John  Artls  a 
new  trial  despite  these  dramatic  revelations. 

THX  "HTnUUCANX"  SPEAKS  POINTKDLT 

Closing  his  autobiography.  The  Sixteenth 
RotiTid:  From  Number  l  Contender  to  No. 
45472,  Carter  says: 

"I  come  to  you  in  the  only  manner  left 
open  to  me.  I've  tried  the  courts,  exhausted 
my  life's  earnings,  and  tortured  my  two  loved 
ones  with  little  grains  and  tidbits  of  hope 
that  may  never  materialize.  Now  the  only 
chance  I  have  is  in  appealing  directly  to  you, 
the  people,  and  showing  you  the  wrongs  that 
have  yet  to  be  righted — the  Injustice  that 
has  been  done  to  me.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  entire  existence  I'm  saying  that  I  need 
some  help.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  no  more 
tomorrow  for  me:  no  more  freedom,  no  more 
injustice,  no  more  State  Prison;  no  more  Mae 
Thelma  (Carter's  wife),  no  more  Theodora 
(Carter's  11  year  old  daughter),  no  more 
Rubin — no  more  Carter.  Only  the  Hurricane. 
And  after  him,  there  is  no  more."  (pp.  336- 
337) 

FOUNDATIONS  OF   JTJSTICE 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  the  American 
court  system  Is  that  every  person  convicted 
of  a  crime  must  be  adjudged  guilty  by  a 
Jury  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt."  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  state  to  present  evidence 
to  the  jury  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.  The  state  is  further  charged  with 
the  duty  of  giving  any  and  all  information 
to  the  defense  attorney  that  would  tend  to 
prove  the  Innocence  of  the  defendant. 

Another  tenet  of  the  court  system  is  that 
all  persons  accused  of  a  crime  must  be  given 
a  "fair  and  Impartial"  trial.  The  trial  pro- 
ceedings must  be  fair  and  every  opportunity 
given  to  the  accused  to  rebut  charges  levelled 
against  him/her.  Any  deals  or  other  arrange- 
ments made  between  the  state  and  its  wit- 
nesses must  be  revealed  to  the  Jury  so  that 
it  can  weigh  the  credibility  of  each  witness 
and  determine  if  there  is  personal  gain  to  be 
made  for  testifying  for  the  state. 

DEAI3   MADE   WITR.  BRAOLET   AND   BEIXO 

At  the  time  of  the  original  trial,  Arthur 
Bradley  was  facing  90  years  in  jail  for  four 
armed  robbery  charges.  Bradley  conceded  to  a 
New  Tork  Times  reporter  [he]  "just  bought 
[his)  way  out."  After  his  perjured  testimony, 
Bradley  received  parole  after  spending  only 
three  years  in  prison. 

Before  testifying  against  Carter  and  Artls, 
Alfred  Bello  had  been  convicted  six  times  for 
robbery,  burglary  and  theft.  BeUo  admitted 
to  reporters  and  at  the  hearing  that  his 
testimony  was  motivated  by  promises  from 
Paterson  police  "to  take  care  of  (him)  If 
[he]  got  jammed  up  again"  and  by  the  $12.- 
500  reward. 

raooBcunoif  wmrxasxs  recanted 

When  the  two  witnesses  recanted  their 
testimony,  they  had  nothing  to  gain.  Bradley 
was  out  of  jail  with  no  pending  charges  while 
Bello  was  in  the  Bergen  County  Jail  on  a 
burglary  charge. 
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Bello  informed  Lt.  Vincent  DeStmone,  of 
the  Paterson  Police  Department  of  his  in- 
tention to  tell  the  truth.  Upon  hearing  this 
DeSimone  warned  BeUo,  "If  you  open  your 
mouth  you're  going  to  do  100  years."  (N.T. 
Times  9/27/74) 

Coturts  have  traditionally  viewed  recanted 
testimony  with  caution.  In  1971,  a  Califor- 
nia court,  in  State  v.  Betsellie,  stated: 
"Courts  must  act  with  special  care  and  cau- 
tion before  accepting  the  truth  of  a  claim  of 
perjury,  and  should  properly  require  the  evi- 
dence to  affirmatively  establish  the  perjury 
in  such  clear  and  convincing  manner  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  per- 
jury was  committed." 

We  share  the  opinion  of  many  others  that 
the  criteria  established  In  Betsellie  was  met 
in  the  Carter  case  and  that  the  Independent 
statements  and  testimonies  of  Bradley  and 
Bello  "affirmatively  established"  their  per- 
jiury.  We  feel  It  is  proper  and  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  justice  to  grant  a  new  trial  tar 
Rubin  Carter  and  John  Artls. 

EVmENCE   SUPPRESSED 

The  mere  fact  that  a  promise  was  made  to 
Bradley  and  Bello  by  the  Passaic  County 
prosecutor  and  not  communicated  to  the 
jury  is  a  groimd  for  a  new  trial.  In  a  1959 
ruling,  Napue  v.  Illinois,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  dlsclosvu'e  of  a  promise 
to  prosecution  witnesses  was  crucial  to  guar- 
antee a  fair  trial,  and  that  the  jury  is  en- 
titled to  such  disclosure. 

When  asked  at  the  trial  If  promises  had 
been  made,  both  prosecution  witnesses  said 
"no". 

A  Missouri  court  has  upheld  that  disclo- 
sure of  promises  is  essential  evidence  needed 
by  the  jury  to  objectively  weigh  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  witness  and  "to  make  a  reasonable  « 
and  intelligent  decision."  In  that  case  the 
courts  held:  "When  those  facts  have  been 
suppressed  by  the  State,  the  defendant  has 
received  an  inquisition,  not  a  trial."  (State 
v.  Brooks,  1974) 

In  the  Carter-Artls  case  a  deliberate  effort 
was  made  by  the  prosecutor  to  suppress  evi- 
dence of  these  promises. 

First  knowledge  of  this  evidence  came  to 
light  in  October  1974,  an  hour  before  the 
first  hearing  for  a  new  trial.  It  came  in  the 
form  of  a  tape  recording  and  other  docu- 
ments recording  statements  of  prosecution 
witnesses  and  was  released  by  the  prosecutor 
in  oppwslng  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

A  test  used  by  the  courts  in  weighing 
newly  discovered  evidence  was  defined  in  a 
New  Mexico  case.  People  v.  LoPresto.  That 
decision  stated:  "The  substance  of  the  evi- 
dence and  not  merely  its  materiality  [must 
be  I  discovered  after  the  trial.  Secondly,  the 
evidence  [must  not  be]  Just  cumulative. 
Thirdly,  the  defendant  [mtist  not  have  been] 
able  to  Introduce  the  evidence  at  his  trial. 
Finally,  the  evidence  [must  be]  of  the  nature 
to  render  a  different  result  in  a  new  trial." 

WE    QT7ESTION    DENIAL    OF    NEW    TRIAL 

Despite  this  precedent  supporting  a  new 
trial  and  many  other  similar  decisions.  Judge 
Lamer  ruled  against  the  motion  of  the  de- 
fense. We  believe  this  ruling  is  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  Justice  and  will  make  It  mote  dif- 
ficult for  people  to  place  trust  in  the  criminal 
justice  system. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  for- 
mer colleague,  John  J.  Rooney,  was  a 
man  of  conviction,  of  loyalty,  and  of 
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dedication.  His  passing  on  Sunday  night 
marks  the  end  of  a  life  given  to  public 
service  and  leaves  a  void  that  cannot 
easily  be  filled. 

John  Rooney  served  for  30  years  In  the 
Congress,  retiring  from  this  great  body 
only  last  year.  For  many  of  those  yeai-s 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  as  a  member  of  tlie 
same  Committee,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  know  him  well.  Over  the  years  I  came 
to  admire  more  and  more  his  attitude  of 
concern,  of  responsible  action,  and  hard 
work.  I  respected  him,  as  did  we  all,  as  a 
fine  Member  of  Congress,  as  an  excellent 
representative  of  his  native  Brooklyn, 
and  as  a  most  able  lawyer  and  statesman. 

To  his  wife  and  family,  I  offer  my  deep- 
est sympathy  and  say  to  them  as  consola- 
tion that  their  husband  and  father  was 
a  man  of  high  caliber  who  lived  his  life 
with  distinction  and  honor. 
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TORTURE  IN  BRAZIL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  IIASSACKUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years,  the  Brazilian  Government 
has  come  to  be  widely  regarded  as  an 
authoritarian  yet  modernizing  military 
regime,  and  it  appeared  they  had  gradu- 
ally abandoned  the  more  atrocious  tech- 
niques initially  employed  following  the 
coup  in  1964  to  deal  with  political  dissi- 
dents. Since  his  election  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  President  Geisel  has  been  promising 
a  gradual  return  to  democratic  rule,  and 
even  the  Brazilian  press  has  noted  the 
emergence  of  what  they  termed  "internal 
detente,"  the  easing  of  repressive  rule. 

Recent  events  in  Brazil  clearly  dispel 
these  notions.  A  wave  of  arrests  of  politi- 
cal dissidents  has  occurred  throughout 
the  country,  with  opposition  lawyers  and 
journalists  remaining  the  prime  target 
of  the  Government's  action.  The  follow- 
ing account,  appearing  recently  in  Harp- 
er's magazine,  of  the  appalling  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  arrest,  late  last 
year,  of  an  American  citizen  in  Brazil 
makes  clear  that  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment has  not  abandoned  the  use  of  tor- 
ture. 

With  House  consideration  of  the  mili- 
tary aid  bill  due  shortly,  the  article  raises 
the  seemingly  perennial  questions  re- 
garding U.S.  aid  policies  to  governments 
that  use  torture  and  other  Inhumane 
methods  to  eliminate  political  opposition. 
Clearly  the  question  Is  applicable  to  the 
case  of  Brazil. 

The  text,  the  first  of  two  parts,  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  Pbesence  of  Mine  Enemies 
(By  Fred  B.  Morris) 
It  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  I  hap- 
pened to  mn  into  my  ffiend  Luis  Soares  de 
Lima,  as  I  then  thought  his  name  was.  that 
Monday  morning  last  year.  I  had  gone  to  the 
factory  at  seven  o'clock,  as  usual.  Then, 
about  nine  o'clock,  I  got  into  my  car  and 
■tarted  toward  Recife,  about  twenty  minutes 
»way,  where  I  planned  to  make  some  calls 
from  my  apartment,  as  the  company  tele- 


phone was  out  of  order.  Luis  was  walking 
along  the  side  of  the  road  toward  the  factory. 
I  honked  and  stopped,  and  he  came  over  and 
got  into  the  car. 

Luis  was  a  very  close  friend  who,  at  the 
end  of  1973,  had  moved  to  Jofto  Pessoa,  about 
120  mUes  away.  Now  I  saw  him  only  occa- 
sionally when  he  retiomed  to  Recife  to  visit 
his  girlfriend.  We  talked  about  her  as  we 
drove  to  my  house,  and  he  Inquired  about 
Tereza,  my  fiancte.  At  the  apartment  I 
made  four  calls;  then,  at  exactly  10:00  A.M., 
I  looked  at  my  watch  and  UAd  Luis  I  had 
to  be  at  the  Bank  of  BrazU  in  ten  minutes 
and  must  leave.  He  said  he  would  get  off  on 
the  way  and  do  some  errands  and  then  come 
back  for  lunch  about  12:30. 

We  went  down  the  stairs,  still  talking 
about  our  girls.  As  we  left  the  buUdlng  I 
noticed  a  well-dressed  bearded  man  entering. 
I  nodded  to  him  and  proceeded  on  out  to  my 
car.  I  had  Just  opened  the  door  when  the 
bearded  man  rushed  up  behind  Luis  and 
pointed  a  revolver  at  his  back,  yelling  some- 
thing I  couldn't  understand.  At  the  same  in- 
stant, I  became  aware  of  being  siirrounded 
by  three  men  armed  with  machine  guns.  I 
looked  at  Luis.  It  was  now  our  turn. 

Sometimes,  late  at  night  over  a  beer,  Luis 
and  I  had  talked  about  the  friends  and  many 
others  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  tor- 
tured by  the  Brazilian  army  and  its  secret 
police  apparatus.  Luis  once  told  me  of  a  mem 
he  knew  of  who  had  died  under  torture 
rather  than  betray  his  friends.  How  can  that 
be?  I  asked.  How  can  anyone  resist  pain  like 
that?  And  why? 

These  conversations  began  in  the  hurt  we 
felt  over  imprisoned  friends,  in  ova  anger  and 
frustration  over  a  military  dictatorship  that 
had  terrorized  and  exploited  the  people  of 
Brazil  for  ten  years.  We  also  wondered  about 
ourselves,  as  I  suppose  every  man  wonders 
on  thinking  of  such  things.  How  would  I  bear 
up  if  they  came  for  me?  How  would  I  do  un- 
der torture?  Yet  such  questions  were  for  me 
quite  academic.  I  was  an  American,  and  if 
the  army  should  become  unhappy  with  me 
for  any  reason — ^and  in  BrazU  since  1964  it 
could  be  any  reason — the  worst  possibility 
was  that  I  would  be  deported. 

The  army  had  been  interested  in  me  for 
several  months,  ever  since  the  June  24  issue 
of  Time  appeared  with  a  story  about  Dom 
Helder  Camara,  the  Archbishop  of  Ollnda 
and  Recife.  I  was  Time's  stringer  in  Recife, 
and  so  they  assumed  (erroneously,  as  it  hap- 
pened) that  the  story  was  mine.  I  had  been 
caUed  in  for  questiojiing  in  July,  by  Colonel 
Mezlat,  head  of  Fourth  Army  Intelligence  in 
Recife.  Three  times  I  sat  in  his  office,  answer- 
ing questions  about  my  relations  with  Dom 
Helder,  Time,  the  Associated  Press  (for  which 
I  was  also  a  stringer) .  Though  cold  enough  at 
first.  Colonel  Mezlat  became  quite  simpatlco. 
and  at  the  end  said  that  if  I  avoided  com- 
municating with  the  archbishop  and  ceased 
to  meddle  in  journalism,  I  would  have  no 
problems  with  them.  Well  aware  that  this 
was  no  Idle  comment,  I  sent  word  to  Dom 
Helder  through  a  monk  friend  and  simply 
stopped  filing  material  with  Time  and  the 
AP:  I  was  not  happy  with  this  kind  of  cen- 
sorship and  control,  but  I  wanted  to  stay  in 
Brazil  and  would  pay  the  price. 

Apart  from  a  two-year  interval,  I  had  been 
in  Brazil  since  1964,  primarily  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  United  Methodist  Church.  In  1970 
I  was  assigned  to  Recife,  in  the  northeast,  to 
organize  a  community  center  and  to  Improve 
ecumenical  relations  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic conununlty  there.  In  doing  so  I  became  a 
close  friend  of  Dom  Helder,  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  military  regime  in  Brazil. 

In  January  of  1974,  nine  months  before  my 
arrest,  I'd  taken  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Global  Ministries  and 
gone  to  work  in  a  small  industrial  firm  in 
Recife,  while  continuing  to  serve  the  com- 
munity center  as  a  lay  volimteer.  Apparently, 
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however,  neither  my  new  "civilian"  status 
nor  my  promise  to  sever  contact  with  Dom 
Helder  satisfied  the  authorities.  So  It  was 
that  on  September  30,  1974,  they  came  to 
get  me. 

THE    HUMMING   INQmSITGa 

The  cell  was  small  and  not  quite  rectangu- 
lar. It  wais  abo'jt  seven  feet  long  and  four 
feet  wide.  There  was  no  window,  and  the  only 
ventilation  was  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  door  for  the  passing  of  food  trays.  The 
door  was  made  of  iron  bars,  but  a  half-Inch 
plywood  panel  had  been  placed  on  the  out- 
side so  as  to  cut  off  any  view.  There  was  a 
sliding  panel,  at  eye  level,  maybe  four  by 
twelve  Inches,  that  served  as  a  kind  of  peep- 
hole. The  roof  was  of  clay  tile,  with  one  glass 
tile  in  the  middle,  giving  some  Ulumination. 
About  seven  feet  off  the  floor,  a  grate  of  iron 
bars  was  embedded  in  the  walls,  giving  a  cage 
effect  to  the  cell  and  preventing  any  atliletic 
prisoner  from  removing  the  tiles  and  thus 
escaping.  The  walls  had  recently  been  painted 
a  blood  red  for  about  four  feet  up  from  the 
floor,  and  then  a  pat  white  on  up.  The  floor 
was  of  concrete  tile  slabs,  in  alternating 
yellow  and  black  squares.  I  was  naked  except 
for  my  shorts. 

For  some  reason  I  wasnt  afraid.  I  realized 
that  I  could  be  tortured:  I  could  already  hear 
Luls's  voice  screaming  from  somewhere  not 
too  far  away.  But  the  kind  of  fear  I  would 
have  expected  to  feel  was  absent.  I  found 
myself  repeating,  for  the  first  of  dozens  of 
times,  the  Twenty-third  Psalm.  "The  Lord  is 
my  shepherd;  I  shaU  not  want.  ..."  I  felt  a 
calm  that  the  situation  didn't  warrant,  but 
for  which  I  was  grateful.  After  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  they  came  for  me. 

Before  opening  the  door,  they  ordered  me 
to  replace  the  cloth  hood  they  had  put  over 
my  head  Immediately  after  my  arrest.  Be- 
cause of  the  hood,  I  was  to  see  my  torturers 
only  once  in  the  days  to  come.  Then  they 
came  in  and  handcuffed  my  hands  behind  my 
back,  and  with  much  pushing  and  shoving 
and  dragging  they  took  me  down  the  corridor, 
through  a  door,  up  another  short  passageway, 
and  into  a  room  that  was  to  be,  for  me,  a 
torture  chamber. 

I  was  pushed  to  one  end  of  the  room  and 
the  questions  began.  I  said  immediately,  "I 
am  an  American  citizen.  I  want  to  see  my 
consul."  That  was  the  first  time  they  hit  me, 
"Here  Is  your  consul,"  cried  one  of  them,  as 
he  hit  me  in  the  abdomen. 

"Where  were  you  taking  Alanir?"  someone 
shouted.  "Who?"  I  asked,  never  having  heard 
that  name  before.  More  blows.  "Luis.  When 
were  you  taking  Luis?"  "Nowhere,  I  was  go- 
ing to  the  Bank  of  BrazU  and  he  was  going  to 
get  off  on  the  way  somewhere.  He  hadn't  said 
where."  Now  the  blow  came  to  the  groin,  the 
first  kick  a  bit  off  target,  the  second  two 
accurate.  I  fell  to  the  fioor  in  agony. 

"Get  up,  you  son  of  a  bitch."  someone  cried, 
and  I  was  kicked  in  the  back  whUe  on  the 
fioor. 

There  were  more  questions  and  more  blows 
in  rapid  succession,  with  people  constantly 
coming  in  and  out  of  the  room.  I  could  hear 
Luls's  screams  from  the  next  door.  Then  a 
voice  I  was  to  recognize  later  as  that  of  Luis 
Miranda  Filho.  a  notoriously  sadistic  Recife 
policeman,  said.  "We've  already  sent  a  car  for 
your  fiancee.  Tereza  will  be  here  soon.  We'U 
strip  her  and  work  on  her  till  you  decide  to 
talk."  I  knew  they  were  perfectly  capable  of 
doing  this,  but  I  simply  had  to  ignore  the 
Idea  and  think  of  something  else. 

There  were  more  questions  and  blows. 
"Who  are  your  Commie  friends?  Why  does  an 
s.o.b.  American  like  you  come  down  here  to 
subvert  our  country?  Your  own  cotintry's 
gone  to  hell.  Can't  even  keep  your  President. 
We'll  teach  you!" 

Then  it  all  stopped,  and  I  heard  the  man 
who  was  to  be  my  principal  interrogator  in 
the  days  ahead  humming  quietly  to  himself. 
Water  ran  into  a  bucket,  then  splashed  at 
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my  feet.  StlU  humming  cheerily  to  himself, 
the  m*n  wmlked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room 
and  retumed  with  a  wire,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  fasten  to  the  second  toe  of  my 
right  foot.  Knowing  what  this  was  leading  up 
to,  I  tried  to  retreat,  but  was  harshly  ordered 
to  get  back  where  I  wae.  Then  my  interroga- 
tor returned  with  another  electrode  which  he 
fastened  to  the  nipple  of  my  right  breast 
with  a  spring  clip  that  cut  into  the  flesh. 
Once  again,  and  now  not  at  all  academlcallv. 
I  wondered:  oh.  Ood,  can  I  stand  It? 

Still  humming  softly,  my  Inquisitor  re- 
tumed to  the  other  side  of  the  room  where 
I  heard  him  pull  up  a  chair  and  sit  down. 
Tlien,  in  a  very  calm  voice,  he  started  the 
questions  again.  "Where  were  you  taking 
Alanlr?"  "Nowhere,"  I  replied.  "I  was  going 
to  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  and  he  was  going  to 
get  off  on  the  way."  The  first  jolt  was  a  light 
one,  a  sort  of  tickling  and  pulling  at  my 
breast.  But  then  be  Increased  the  current 
and  I  began  to  Jump  around  on  the  wet  floor 
as  though  that  might  relieve  the  pain.  I 
clamped  my  mouth  shut  as  hard  as  I  could, 
not  wanting  to  scream  and  give  him  any  sat- 
isfaction, but  as  the  cvirrent  increased,  my 
mouth  flew  open  with  a  great  bellow  of  rage 
and  pain.  The  current  kept  on  increasing 
until  I  was  thrown  to  the  floor,  doubled  over 
In  a  vain  attempt  to  diminish  the  pain.  Then 
It  stopped.  "Get  up,"  he  yelled  at  me.  My 
bands  were  handcuffed  behmd  my  back,  and, 
as  I  slipped  around  trying  to  get  up,  he  gave 
me  light  jolts,  just  to  prod  me  on,  like  a 
steer  being  loaded  into  a  truck. 

As  soon  as  I  was  on  my  feet  again,  the 
same  questions  were  repeated,  accompanied 
by  more  shocks.  Again  I  fell  to  the  floor,  won- 
dering how  long  this  could  go  on,  how  long 
I  could  endure.  Up  again.  More  questions, 
more  shocks,  falling  once  more. 

Finally  the  shocks  stopped,  and  my  inqui- 
sitor came  near.  He  took  the  electrode  from 
my  breast,  but,  before  I  could  feel  any  sense 
of  relief,  he  began  pushing  down  my  shorts, 
the  only  clothing  I  had  left.  Oh,  no!  I  groaned 
to  myself.  This  I  can't  bear.  I  know  I  can't 

"Nervous,  hxih?"  he  Inqiilred.  "Now  we  can 
have  some  real  ftin.  And  if  you  don't  talk, 
we'U  shock  it  right  off  of  you."  With  this  he 
fastened  the  spring  clip  to  the  base  of  my 
penis  and  retumed  again  to  his  chair. 

Then  the  same  questions  and  some  light 
Jolts  that  made  me  dance  from  side  to  side. 
I  was  screaming,  now  almost  In  anticipation 
of  the  shocks,  when  he  turned  up  the  voltage 
hard,  provoking  spasms  in  both  legs  that 
caused  them  to  fly  out  in  front  of  me.  I  fell 
with  all  my  weight  on  my  back  and  my 
hands,  which  were  still  manacled  behind  me. 
The  current  continued  as  I  squirmed  and 
vrlggled  on  the  wet  floor.  This  must  have 
aeemed  a  pratfall,  for  the  room  filled  with 
laughter  from  three  or  four  men  now  gath- 
ered to  watch  the  proceedings. 

Then,  once  again,  came  the  command  to 
get  up.  This  time  it  was  harder  even  than 
before,  as  I  had  sprained  my  left  wrist  in  the 
fall.  I  was  now  aware  only  of  a  world  of 
agony  and  torment  from  which  I  could  not 
escape,  but  the  pain  was  so  great  and  so  con- 
stant that  it  had  almost  ceased  to  register. 
Perhaps,  after  their  years  of  experience,  they 
reaUzed  this.  At  any  rate,  after  a  few  more 
rounds,  they  stopped.  The  electrode  was  re- 
moved from  my  penis  and  from  my  foot; 
then,  with  the  usual  pushing  and  shoving 
and  threats.  I  was  led  back  to  my  cell.  There 
the  handcuffs  were  removed  from  one  wrist, 
brought  around  in  front  of  my  face,  passed 
through  a  bar  of  the  cell  door  at  eye  level, 
and  refastened.  Still  hooded  and  trembling 
all  over.  I  was  left  alone,  hanging  from  the 
door  of  my  cell.  I  could  still  hear  Luis 
screaming,  as  I  had  been. 

It  couldnt  have  been  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  before  they  came  for  me  again.  The 
hood  was  pulled  down  over  my  face  and  I 
started  the  short  walk  to  the  torture  cham- 
ber. Once  more  I  repeated  the  Shepherd's 
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Psalm.  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall 
not  want.  .  .  ."  And  again  I  foiind  myself 
calmed  by  those  ancient  words.  I  wondered 
for  a  moment,  how  many  people  through  the 
centuries  have  \ised  that  psalm  at  similar 
moments.  I  was  also  curiously  surprised  at 
bow  it  helped.  I  knew  that  no  one,  not  even 
Ood,  was  going  to  save  me  from  the  hands  of 
these  men,  even  if  they  decided  to  kill  me. 
They  had  killed  many  others.  But  the  psalm 
confirmed  in  me  their  limited  capacity  to 
touch  me  where  It  really  mattered.  It 
strengthened  me  even  in  the  face  of  my 
weakness  before  them. 

I  was  questioned  with  electric  shock  and 
more  beatings  for  about  another  hour,  then 
hung  up  again  in  my  cell.  Two  or  three 
times  that  afternoon,  they  repeated  the  pro- 
cedure. Then  I  was  taken  Into  a  different 
room.  I  was  made  to  sit,  the  handcuffs  were 
removed,  and  my  arms  and  legs  were  firmly 
strapped  to  the  chair.  One  electrode  was 
placed  on  my  breast  and  the  other  on  my 
right  ear.  These  were  the  worst  shocks  of  all. 
I  felt  like  the  top  of  my  head  was  actually 
going  to  burst.  I  screamed,  jumped  In  the 
chair,  tried  to  break  the  straps,  and  finally, 
on  at  least  two  occasions,  was  rendered 
unconscious. 

At  one  point  my  chief  inquisitor  launched 
off  on  a  long  and  emotional  tirade  against 
Oom  Helder,  saying  he  was  a  shameless 
traitor  to  his  country  because  he  traveled 
all  over  the  world  denouncing  torture  in 
Brazil. 

This  surreal  harangue  was  punct\iated  by 
my  screams  as  he  turned  the  current  on  and 
off  at  random.  At  another  point,  one  of  my 
torturers  got  down  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
me  and  lifted  up  the  hood  so  I  coxild  see  his 
face  and  yelled.  "Eu  sou  foda!  Se  voci  ndo 
cooperar,  eu  vou  Ihe  matarl"  The  face,  I 
learned  later,  was  that  of  Luis  Miranda 
niho,  a  man  learly  proud  of  his  role  as  a 
defender  of  Christian  culture  in  Brazil,  will- 
ing to  kill  for  the  cause.  He  left  then,  only 
to  return  shortly  afterward  with  a  Major 
Mala,  the  chief,  as  I  later  learned,  of  the 
Fourth  Army  tortiue  operation.  Miranda  an- 
nounced that  they  were  now  going  to  bring 
In  Liiis;  they  wanted  me  to  ask  him  for  his 
address.  They  declared  that  he  was  a  rotten, 
no-good  Ck>mmunlst  son  of  a  bitch,  and 
they  wanted  his  address  to  round  up  the 
rest  of  his  group.  If  I  cooperated  with  them, 
they  would  let  me  go;  if  not,  they  would 
keep  on  torturing  me  lintll  he  gave  in. 

I  recalled  my  late-night  talks  with  Luis 
about  the  futility  of  cooperating  with  the 
enemy.  Even  if  one  talked,  we  reasoned  then, 
his  torturers  would  only  demand  more,  and 
more,  and  more  again.  Better  to  remain  silent 
tzova.  the  outset.  At  the  same  time,  I  was 
confusedly  aware  that,  if  I  adopted  a  deter- 
mined resistance,  they  would  conclude  that 
I  had  something  to  hide  and  was  really 
guilty.  I  had  no  desire  to  help  them,  but 
I  didn't  want  to  be  tortured  any  more. 
Neither  did  I  want  to  hurt  Luis.  I  didn't 
know  if  he  was  really  involved  In  anything 
subversive.  I  hoped  that  he  was,  and  if  so 
I  didn't  want  to  caiise  him  to  betray  him- 
self. In  the  midst  of  my  confusion  the  door 
opened,  and  I  heard  them  dragging  Luis  in. 
He  was  breathing  with  obvious  difficulty  as 
they  shoved  him  over  to  stand  near  me. 

"Tell  Pred  your  name,"  someone  ordered. 

There  was  a  pause  and  I  heard  Luis  take  a 
deep  breath. 

"My  name  Is  Alanlr  Cardoso."  He  spoke 
with  a  deflance  that  startled  me,  but  also 
made  me  proud  of  him.  I  still  don't  know 
why  he  had  become  Luis  Soares  de  Lima,  as 
I  knew  him;  but  I  imagine  that,  like  hun- 
dreds of  others  of  his  age,  he  had  probably 
been  In  some  sort  of  student  troubles  in 
1968-69  and  had  had  to  change  hU  identity 
to  avoid  imprisonment.  He  had  never  spoken 
to  me  of  his  past,  and  in  Brazil  I  had  learned 
not  to  ask  questions.  People  told  you  what 
you  needed  to  know.  At  that  moment  I  was 
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truly  glad;  knowing  nothing,  I  had  no 
secrets  to  tell. 

"Pred."  Luis  (or  Alanlr)  continued,  "I'm 
sorry  that  our  friendship  has  led  to  this. 
I  really  didn't  think  it  would  happen."  He 
was  interrupted  by  a  violent  body  blow  that 
I  could  feel  sitting  strapped  to  the  chair 
next  to  him.  As  he  fell  against  me,  his  hair 
brushed  against  my  arm.  and  I  realized  that 
he  was  not  hooded,  though  he  might  have 
been  blindfolded.  I  wanted  to  reach  out  to 
him  and  help  him. 

"Fred,"  he  started  again,  "I'm  sorry."  "I 
know,  Luis,"  I  said.  "I  understand."  At  this 
point  they  gave  me  a  heavy  jolt  that  forced 
another  bellow  from  me. 

"Alanlr,"  someone  said,  "Pred  wants  you  to 
give  us  your  address.  We  know  he  Is  innocent, 
but  we  will  torture  him  to  death,  if  neces- 
sary, If  you  don't  give  us  your  address." 

"Pred,  do  you  want  me  to  give  them  my 
address?" 

"If  you  can,"  I  said,  rather  weakly,  hoping 
he  would  imderstand  that  I  didn't  want  him 
to.  "You  know  what  you  have  to  do."  With 
that  I  received  another  violent  shock,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  over  I  was  struck  violently 
on  the  side  of  the  head  two  or  three  times. 

"This  son  of  a  bitch  Isn't  going  to  tell  us," 
one  of  our  tormentors  said.  "Give  it  to  Pred." 
With  that  they  turned  on  the  current  again, 
and  I  began  my  screaming.  As  they  dragged 
Luis  out  I  heard  him  say,  "I'm  sorry,  Pred," 
once  more. 

I  vtras  unstrapped,  handciiffed  again,  and 
dragged  back  to  be  hung  on  my  cell  door. 
But  the  routine  was  established,  and  went 
on.  Hood  on  head,  handcuffs  behind  back, 
half -shoved,  half -dragged  down  the  corridor, 
repeating  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  to  myself, 
once  more  feeling  an  inner  poise  that  the 
circumstances  didn't  In  any  way  warrant, 
strapped  to  the  chair  again,  wires  in  place. 

Then  Luis  was  there  again.  "Alanlr,"  one 
of  them  said,  "Pred  wants  to  ask  you  some- 
thing. He  wants  to  know  your  address." 

"Beg  him,"  a  voice  whispered  in  my  ear. 
"Beg  him"  With  that  I  received  a  blow  on  the 
side  of  the  head. 

"L\U8,"  I  started.  "How  are  you  doing?" 

"Mais  ou  menos,"  he  replied,  noticeably 
weaker  than  in  our  earlier  encounter.  "How 
are  you?" 

They  jolted  a  scream  from  me  at  that 
point  with  a  sudden  shock  of  ciurent.  "I 
don't  know,  Louis.  They  want  me  to  ask  you 
to  give  them  your  address.  Can  you?" 

"Do  you  want  me  to,  Pred?"  he  asked. 

Oh,  I  vrished  he  hadn't  asked  that.  Yes, 
yes,  I  wanted  him  to  give  It  to  them.  "Beg 
him!"  Insisted  the  temptor's  voice  at  my  side. 
"Beg  him,  or  well  kill  you  right  nowl" 

"If  you  can,"  I  mumbled,  hoping  Luis 
would  understand. 

Then  came  another  shock  and  another 
bellow  from  me. 

"Okay,"  Luis  said.  "Ill  give  the  address." 
No,  don't,  I  cried  Inwardly,  afraid  to  voice 
my  plea. 

Then  began  a  marvelous  game  of  delay  and 
tease.  They  stopped  all  the  rough  stuff  with 
anxious  expectation,  waiting  for  Luis  to 
speak.  But  he  merely  repeated,  "Okay,  III 
give  the  address." 

"All  right,  what  Is  it?"  someone  yelled. 

"My  address  is  .  .  ."  but  he  didn't  say 
anything  more. 

"My  address  Is  . . ." 

Then  came  another  shock  and  a  scream 
from  me, 

"Walt!"  cried  Luis.  "I'm  giving  the  ad- 
dress." Another  pause.  "My  address  Is  .  .  •" 

Incredibly,  I  found  myself  laughing  in- 
side. They  were  so  anxious  to  get  the  ad- 
dress that  they  hung  on  every  word,  but  it 
Just  didn't  come.  "I  live  In  a  peiudo."  be 
offered.  "I  live  In  a  pensao  downtown."  An- 
other pause.  I  could  feel  that  he  was  trying 
to  buy  a  bit  more  time  before  giving  up  the 
information.  "I  live  In  a  peiu/lo." 

"Where,  goddamn  It?  Tell  us  now,  or  wel* 
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going  to  kill  Fred."  Another  violent  shock 
went  through  me,  accompanied  by  my  cries. 
"I'm  giving  it.  I'm  in  a  pensSo  downtown 
In  Recife."  It  must  have  been  nearly  an  hour 
later  when  Luis  flnally  gave  them  an  address 
of  a  cheap  hotel  in  downtown  Recife.  There 
was  a  scuflle  as  some  of  them  rushed  out, 
obvioiisly  to  raid  the  hotel.  Then,  as  Luis 
was  being  led  out  he  said,  flnally,  "I  gave  it 
to  them,  Pred." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  SALUTE  TO  ROCCO  P.  DiPERNO 


THE  COST  OP  NEW  YORK  CITY 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
ponents of  Federal  aid  to  New  York  City 
are  still  trying  to  convince  this  Congress 
t^at  the  city  has  not  been  extravagant 
In  its  spending.  This  argument  files  in 
the  face  of  all  available  facts.  A  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  study  of  a  dozen 
major  American  cities  reveals  that  New 
York's  per  capita  expenditures  are  al- 
most 50  percent  higher  than  any  other 
city  examined. 

Per  capita  expenditures  1972-73  for 
city  government: 

New   York   City .•1.324 

Boston *'  868 

Chicago . 267 

Newark     692 

Los    Angeles 242 

Philadelphia   416 

San    Francisco 761 

New  Orleans 241 

St.  Louis 310 

Denver    . 473 

Baltimore 806 

Detroit    ,___  367 

Some  Members  have  attempted  to  dis- 
miss the  clear  message  of  these  figures 
by  claiming  that  New  York  City  provides 
some  services  which  are  supplied  by 
counties,  school  boards,  or  other  local 
governments  in  the  case  of  other  metro- 
politan areas.  While  this  may  be  a  valid 
criticism  of  the  figures  listed  above,  even 
when  adjustments  are  made  to  account 
for  those  dififerences,  New  York  City  is 
still  by  far  the  most  extravagant  of  all. 
Below  are  the  per  capita  expenditures 
of  all  local  governments  serving  the  cen- 
tral county  in  which  the  city  is  located. 

Per  capita  expenditures  1972-73  for 
local  governments  serving  central  coun- 
ty: 

New  York  City 91.286 

Boston    766 

Chicago  — 600 

Newark    827 

Los    Angeles 769 

Philadelphia   668 

San  Francisco 1,078 

New  Orleans 481 

St.    Louis 610 

Denver    721 

Baltimore    814 

Detroit    . 660 

These  figures  prove  without  a  doubt 
that  New  York  City  spends  far  more 
than  any  other  major  American  city.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  this  extravagance  is 
leading  to  bankruptcy? 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OF   mW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  Yoilc.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  November  1, 1  will 
be  privileged  to  participate  in  a  special 
dinner  program  honoring  Rocco  P.  De- 
Pemo,  a  distinguished  resident  of  Utica, 
N.Y.,  in  my  congressional  district,  who 
has  devoted  the  better  part  of  his  adult 
life  to  the  advancement  of  programs 
designed  to  help  his  fellow  man. 

The  purpose  of  the  dinner  is  to  formal- 
ly commemorate  the  naming  of  the  new 
east  wing  of  the  Utica  College  Library 
complex  Rocco  F.  DePemo  Hall.  De- 
Pemo  Hall  stands  as  a  living  memorial 
to  a  leader  of  men,  an  individual  who 
has  repeatedly  involved  himself  in  proj- 
ects for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity. Utica  College  is  one  of  Central 
New  York's  finest  assets.  That  it  Is  a 
thriving  Institution  of  higher  education 
is  a  tribute  to  the  dedication  and  tena- 
ciousness  of  people  like  Rocco  P.  De- 
Pemo. 

Mr.  DePemo  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  group  that  banded  together  follow- 
ing the  end  of  World  War  n  to  bring  a 
higher  education  facility  to  Utica.  As 
a  result  of  this  groups'  foresight,  deter- 
mination and  plain  old-fashioned  hard 
work,  a  new  college  was  bom. 

The  expansive,  charming,  and  fimc- 
tional  campus  that  exists  today  and  will 
house  DePerno  Hall  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
original  quarters  for  the  fiedging  young 
college  of  the  late  forties.  Students  then 
pursued  their  studies  in  an  old  garage, 
a  church  basement,  and  some  quickly 
rehabilitated  houses  which  flanked  an 
Army  surplus  quonset  hut. 

Yes,  it  is  far  different  today,  thanks  In 
large  measure  to  people  like  Mr.  DePemo. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  addition 
to  the  library  complex  be  named  DePemo 
Hall  for  it  was  as  a  result  of  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  DePemo  and  the  outstanding 
support  received  from  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  Work- 
men. AFL-CIO  District  Union  Local  1, 
that  $200,000  was  raised  through  group 
and  individual  contributions  to  finance 
construction  of  the  building. 

Mr.  DePerno's  community  leadership 
has  not  been  restricted  to  efforts  to  help 
Utica  College,  which  is  very  obviously 
near  and  dear  to  his  heart.  He  has  also 
lent  his  time  and  talents  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  worthy  community  and 
charitable  endeavors  far  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

And  it  has  not  been  just  in  community 
service  work  where  Mr.  DePemo  has 
made  his  mark. 

Rocco  F.  DePemo  has  been  a  leader  In 
the  labor  movement  for  more  than  four 
decades.  In  1932,  when  the  local  Team- 
sters organization  was  having  a  hard 
time  getting  on  solid  ground,  Mr.  De- 
Pemo was  among  those  who  worked  dill- 
gentiy  to  ensure  that  he  and  his  fellow 
workers  had  a  going  organization  that 
adequately  represented  and  advanced  the 
best  Interests  of  the  members  It  served. 
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In  the  early  days,  the  local  group  had 
limited  resources  and  constanUy  chang- 
ing leadership.  In  one  3-year  period,  the 
group  was  represented  by  27  different 
business  agents. 

The  big  change  in  direction  came  in 
1936  with  the  election  of  Mr.  DePemo  as 
business  agent.  Mr.  DePemo  Inherited 
Local  182  which  had  48  members  and  a 
treasury  of  $66.  Today  they  have  more 
than  4,000  members  and  the  fimds  needed 
not  only  to  provide  the  essential  services 
and  representation  for  those  who  belong, 
but  to  become  actively  Involved  in  assist- 
ing financially  projects  designed  to  make 
the  area  a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 
DePemo  Hall  at  Utica  College  is  but  one 
example. 

In  a  sense,  the  life  story  of  Rocco  P. 
DePemo  is  what  America  is  all  about,  the 
chronicle  of  one  man's  journey  from 
humble  beginnings  to  a  position  of  prom- 
inence in  his  chosen  profession  and  an 
expansion  of  horizons  to  encompass  ac- 
tivities for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
good. 

Mr.  DePemo  was  bom  in  Utica,  the 
eldest  of  seven  living  children  of  Joseph 
and  Addea  Matrone  DePemo,  who  mi- 
grated here  from  their  native  Salerno, 
Italy.  Although  happy,  his  was  not  an 
easy  life.  Other  than  love,  affection,  and 
attention,  no  one  gave  Rocco  F.  DePemo 
anything,  he  earned  his  way. 

He  was  not  always  the  respected  labor 
leader  and  community  benefactor,  those 
tities  came  after  many,  many  years  of 
hard  work  which  found  Mr.  DePemo  at- 
tending school  at  night  while  working 
at  a  variety  of  chores,  from  harvesting 
ice  to  driving  trucks,  in  the  day  to  help 
support  his  family. 

Rocco  F.  DePemo  made  it — the  hard 
way.  And  he  has  been  recognized  for  his 
efforts,  not  only  locally  where  he  has 
been  a  president  of  the  Central  New 
York  Labor  Council,  but  beyond  where 
he  has  served  on  a  number  of  boards  and 
advisory  councils.  Presently  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  East- 
em  Conference  of  the  Teamsters  Inter- 
national Union. 

Throughout  his  distinguished  career, 
Mr.  DePemo  has  had  the  support  of -his 
wife,  the  former  Adeline  Mass!.  The 
couple  has  a  son,  Rocco,  who  is  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  in  Utica,  and,  like  his 
dad,  is  active  in  the  labor  movement. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  man  I  will  join  in  honoring 
in  Utica  this  Saturday,  I  am  reminded 
of  something  said  long  ago  by  one  of  our 
Nation's  truly  great  men,  Theodore 
Roosevelt: 

The  credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  Is  ac- 
tuaUy  in  the  arena,  whose  face  is  marred  by 
dust  and  sweat  and  blood  .  .  .  who  knows 
the  great  enthusiasms,  the  great  devotions; 
who  spend  himself  in  a  worthy  cause  .  .  . 
who  at  the  best  knows  in  the  end  the  tri- 
umph of  high  achievement,  and  who  at  the 
worst  .  .  .  fails  while  daring  greatly,  so  that 
his  place  shall  never  be  with  thoee  cold  and 
timid  souls  who  know  neither  victory  nor 
defeat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  31st  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  is  fortunate  indeed 
to  have  among  us  a  man  of  the  caliber 
of  Rocco  F.  DePemo,  one  who  willingly 
spends  himself  in  a  worthy  cause. 
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HON.  MAX  S.  BAUCUS 

OF    ICOMTAlf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8KNTATIVE8 

Thwaday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  con- 
tinuing effort  to  promote  openness  and 
accountability  in  government,  I  feel  It 
Is  Important  that  my  voting  record  be 
readily  available  to  any  of  my  constltu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

^ts.  The  best  way  to  do  this,  I  have  con- 
cluded. Is  to  place  It  In  the  Conorks- 
siONAL  Record.  ^ 

So  as  to  neither  highlight  nor  hide  my 
position  on  the  various  Issues  considered 
by  this  Congress,  I  have  compiled  my 
voting  record  on  all  record  votes  during 
the  first  half  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
94th  Congress.  I  have  categorized  the 
votes  by  subject  area  to  better  enable 
my  constituents  to  focus  on  titiose  Issues 
of  particular  lijterest  to  them.  I  have  In- 
cluded In  the  record  a  brief  description 
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of  each  vote,  showing  how  I  voted  and 
how  each  vote  turned  out.  All  record 
votes  are  tabulated  except  for  a  few 
purely  procedural  questions. 

Hopefully,  the  publication  of  my  vot- 
ing record  will  stimulate  the  communi- 
cation and  exchange  of  views  between 
me  and  my  fellow  Montanans.  At  the 
end  of  this  session,  I  intend  to  update 
this  material. 

I  insert  the  following  to  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 


Issue 


^ 


Outcome 


T Passed. 

^- Defeated. 


L 


Passed. 


N_ 


1 


1 


Defeated. 

Passed. 
Defeated. 


Defeated. 

T Passed. 


xL 


T. 
Y- 


AOMICUl/rVti* 

To   p«mde   for    the    consideration    of   the 
•gnculture  price  support  bui 

♦Jt!°Sfi!5~*  *°  maintain  the  existing  cot- 
ton  targ»t  price  of  38  cents  per  pound  and 
the  loMi  rate  of  34  cents.  *~"^  »ua 

An  amendment  to  lower  the  cotton  target 
price  frwn  the  48  cents  in  the  committee 

^*  *  L**°*"  "*"  "»•  '<»«  fate  from  40 
cents  to  38  cents. 

lor  TOtton.  ccHTi  and  wheat  and  set  loan 
purchase  rates  at  •1.34  per  bushel  for  com 
and  $1.87  for  wheat. 

^~!!f^*^  «*  ***  '"*"  "»*  °^  support 

SJwJ^nt'  ^"*°'  *"  *^'  ^^^'  "*« 
Anamendment  to  raise  the  milk  support  rate 

to  a  minimum  of  82  percent  of  pSlty  be- 

ginning  with  the  third  quarter  of  1975 
TO  recommit  the  Agriculture  price  support 

bUl  to  committee.  yt^t^* 

^-l".??"*."'*  ■grlculture  price  support  bUl 
Which  rataes  target  prices  and  iSSTrates 

1^-7  ***•  '"**'  P^'"'  a^d  cotton,  and 
pnce  supp<Mt  for  milk. 

A  txuference  committee  bill  to  raise  tarjtet 
Prtoes  and  loan  rates  for  1976  crops  of  fMd 

M^L^^r.}°  -L*'"^  P^*=*  supports  at 
w»  percent  of  parity. 

A  veto  override  of  the  bUl  raising  target 

prices  and  io«,  rate,  for  feed  gnOns.  iSTd 

setting  dairy  price  supports. 

^i^^.^^J"*  "**  Emergency  Livestock 
^edlt  Act  through  1976.  to  Increase  Gov- 
•mment  loan  guarantees,  increase  the  re- 
g^«°t  PWlod,  and  change  the  total  loan 

^  S^i^!^"**  "^  emergency  loan  program 

ror  victims  of  natxiral  disasters 
An  amendment  to  delete  a  •3,000,000  subsidy 

to  Cotton.  Inc.  =uuo«*y 

A  vaotUm  to  recommit   to  committee  the 

agrlctilture  ^>proprlations  blU 
A  bUl  to  ^>proprtate  813,000,000,000  to  the 

D^)*rtment  of  Agriculture. 

APFKOPBIATIONS 

Si^tomental  approprtatlons  totaling  $117.-     T Passed 

200.000  for  Government  operations.  ^-aasea. 

An  amendment  to  approve  aU  of  the  Piest- 

•nt's  proposed  reaclaslons,  except  for  ho*. 

pital  construction  funds. 
To  approve  aU  or  part  of  28  PrealdflntUl 

raaclsslons  of  funds  tor  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies:   also,  disapproval  of 

13    other    resciaslonB    proposed    by    the 

President. 
Anamendment  to  restore  $269,400,000  of  the    N,  .  Defeated 

Prertdenfs  total  of  $912300,000  In  lescto-       Defeated. 

slons  In  26  HEW  programs. 
To^prove  all  or  pvt  of  8  Presidential  nada- 

Mons   totaling   $1,280,000,000   for   various 

departments  and  agencies. 
To    ^>pro|wlate    $8,000,000    for    Bnr«au    of 

Standards. 
^  j**"  to  make  supplemental  fiscal  1976  ap- 

Proprlatlona  of  $11,400,000,000  for  several 

^»Mral  departmgnts  and  agendea. 
A  ooofaraaoe  bill  appropriating  $18,000,000.- 

000  tar  m/wfnl  dapartmsnts  and  agendea. 


Passed.  . 

Defeated. 
Passed. 


T Passed. 

N Defeated. 

N Defeated. 

T., PasSed. 


N- 


Defeated. 


Passed. 


Passed. 


xi. 


Passed. 
Passed. 


My 

vote 


Outcome 


A  bill  to  continue  appn^rlationB  at  current 
levels  for  several  departments  and  agencies. 

A  bill  to  appropriate  $66,000,000,000  for  the 
Department  of  Hou^ng  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

A  biU  to  appropriate  $44,900,000,000  for  the 
Department  of  Lab<»'  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

A  rule  to  provide  for  consideration  of  an  ap- 
propriations bUl  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce. 

A  bill  to  appropriate  $3,640,000,000  for  trans- 
portation programs. 

A  bUl  to  authorize  $6,500,000,000  for  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  White  House,  and  general 
governmental  operations. 

A  conference  bill  to  authorize  $7,600,000,000 
for  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  White  House,  and  general  govern- 
mental operations. 

An  amendment  to  reduce  funds  for  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  from 
$1,500,000  to  $600,000. 

A  conference  bill  to  appropriate  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  legislative  branch. 

A  bill  to  appropriate  $6.2  for  the  Interior 
Department. 

A  blU  to  appropriate  $5,990,000,000  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

BANKING  AND  ITNANCB 

Resolution  calling  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
lower  long-term  interest  rates  and  request 
the  central  bank  to  seek  expansion  of 
money  and  credit. 

To  approve  conference  report  on  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  to  con- 
duct monetary  policy  in  the  first  half  of 
1976  so  as  to  lower  long-term  Interest 
rates. 

A  bill  to  develop  a  more  competitive  and 
integrated  securities  market. 

A  rule  to  provide  for  consideration  of  a 
credit  use  reporting  bill. 

A  bill  to  require  banks  to  report  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bocu-d  the  amount  of  loans 
made  in  certain  categories. 

A  bill  to  authorize  $3,300,000  for  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy. 


T Passed. 

T Passed. 


T. 
T. 


Passed. 

Passed. 

Passed. 
Passed. 

Passed. 


N. _  Defeated. 

T_ Passed. 

T Passed. 

T Passed. 


Passed. 


Passed. 


T Passed. 

Y Passed. 

Y Defeated. 


Passed. 


BTTDGXT 

To   increase   the   temporary  debt  limit  by    Y Passed. 

$36,000,000,000. 
To   approve   conference   report   on   the   2d    Y Passed. 

budget  recession  blU. 
An  amendment  to  provide  for  a  9.8  percent    N Passed. 

reduction  of  the  budget  deficit  and  a  2 

percent  reduction  in  outlays. 
An  amendment  that  would  balance  budget    N Defeated. 

outlays  and  revenues  at  $299,500,000,000. 
An  amendment  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit    N Defeated. 

to  $64,100,000,000. 
A   rescdution    to   set   budgetary   targets   of    Y  Passed. 

$368,200,000,000  tat  outlays  and  $298,100,- 

000,000  for  revenues. 
A  concurrent  resolution  setting  budgetary    Y  Passed. 

targets  of  $367,000,000,000  In  outlays  and 

$298,200,000,000  in  revenues. 
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Issue 


My 

vote 


Outcome 


fexTDOxr— Continued 

A  rule  to  provide  for  consideration  at  a  bill  Y Passed. 

increasing  the  Federal  debt  celling. 

An  amendment  to  end  the  distinction  be-  N Defeated. 

tween  permanent  and  temporary  debt  ceil- 
ings. 

An  amendment  to  reduce  the  overall  debt  Y Passed. 

ceiling  to  $600,000,000,000  rather  than  the 

$616,000,000,000  pr(q>oeed. 

A  bill  to  increase  the  overaU  debt  celling  to  N Defeated 

$600,000,000,000  through  Jime  30,  1976. 

A  bill  to  increase  the  temporary  federal  debt  N Passed. 

ceUlng  to  $577,000,000,000  and  extend  it  to 

November  1976. 

CONGRESSIONAL    OBOANIZATION    AND    OPXRATION 

To  elect  Carl  Albert  Speaker  of  the  House Y Elected. 

House   ordered    the   previous   question   and  Y Passed.' 

thereby  barred  amendments  to  H.  Res.  6. 

Rules  of  the  House  for  the  94th  Cong. 

To  adopt  the  Rules  of  the  House  for  the  94th  Y Passed 

Cong. 

An  amendment  to  delete  funds  for  renovation  N Defeated 

and  maintenance  of  the  old  FBI  warehouse 

for  use  as  House  Office  Building. 

Motion  to  recommit  resolution  to  provide  N .  Defeated 

funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Judiciary 

Committee. 

An  amendment  to  reduce  the  funds  requested  N Defeated. 

by  the  Rules  Committee  for  travel. 

To  provide  for  adjournment  of  Congress  untU  v  Passed 

Apr.  7, 1975.  "-«». 

An  amendment  to  the  House  Rules  establish-    y Passed. 

ing  a  policy  that  Members  convicted  of  a 

crime  carrying  a  sentence  of  2  years  at 

more  should  refrain  from  voting  on  the 

floor  or  in  committee. 
A  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  a  resolu-    N Defeated. 

tlon  authorizing  the  printing  of  documents. 
A   resolution    authorizing    the    printing    of    Y Passed. 

documents.  t 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  an  Increase  In    Y Defeated. 

congressional  staff,  office,  and  travel  ex- 
penses. 
An  amendment  to  prohibit  an  increase  In    Y Defeated. 

authorizations  for  congressional  staff  and 

office  expenses  without  the  approval  of  the 

House. 
A  resolution  providing  a  recess  from  May  22    N* Passed. 

imtll  Jtme  2. 
A  resolution  providing  a  congressional  ad-    Y* —  Passed. 

journment  from  Aug.  1  imtu  Sept.  3. 

CBIMZ  AMD  JTTSnCX 

A  bill  to  create  a  U.S.  Parole  Commission  and  Y Passed. 

to  Etfford  greater  protection  to  parolees. 

An  amendment  to  change  the  proposed  Fed-  N Passed. 

eral  rules  of  criminal  procedures  to  let  a 

prosecutor  rather  than  a  Judicial  officer 

issue  a  warrant  or  summons. 

An  amendment  to  delete  a  provision  entitling  N Defeated. 

criminal  defendants  to  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  prosecution  witnesses. 

A  bill  to  establish  Federal  rules  of  criminal  Y Passed. 

procedure. 

A  motion  to  recommit  to  the  House-Senate  N Defeated. 

conference  the  Federal  rules  of  criminal 

procedure  bUl. 

A  bill  to  Increase  congressional  supervision  Y Passed. 

of  the  protection  of  governmental  officials. 

A  bill  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Executive  Y Passed. 

Protective  Service. 

A  bUl   to  repeal   antltriist  exemptions  for  Y Passed. 

State  fair  trade  laws. 

An  amendment  to  increase  appropriations  tat    Y Passed. 

the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment by  $2,600,000. 

DKTKNSZ 

An  amendment   to  restore  the  President's    N Passed. 

rescission  for  F-lllP  aircraft  proc\irement. 
A  bill  to  authorize  $3,000,000  payment  tat  the    Y _  Passed. 

use  of  Bikini  Atoll  as  atomic  weapons  test 

site. 

A  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  a  weap-    Y  Paned 

ons  authorization  bill.  »-x=". 


Issue 


My 

vote 
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An  amendment  to  eliminate  $260,000,000  au-    t__  Defeated 

thorizatlon  for  AWACS  command  and  con- 
trol aircraft. 

Amendment  to  delete  $46,000,000  for  con-     y Defeated 

verting  commercial  aircraft  to  reserve  mUl- 
tary  cargo  carriers. 

Amendment    to    delete     $1,890,000,000    for     Y Defeated. 

initial  procurement  of  the  B-1  bomber. 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  flight  testing  on    W Defeated. 

the  maneuverable  reentry  vehicle  on  ballis- 
tic missile  systems. 

An  amendment   to  reduce   overseas   Armed    Y  DefMtAri 

Forces  by  70,000.  *^ic»«>a. 

An  amendment  to  provide  6,000  additional    N Defeated 

civilian  personnel  for  the  Department  of 

Defense. 
An  amendment  to  provide  a  feasiblUty  study     N^-. Defeated 

for  a  separate  mUltary  academy  for  women. 
An  amendment  to  allow  women  to  be  ad-     Y Passed 

mltted  to  the  military  academies  on  the 

same  basis  as  men. 
An  amendment  to  reduce  from  $26,540,000,-     Y  Defaated 

000,  to  $24,650,000,000  the  authorization  for  «»<««• 

new  weapons  systems. 
An   amendment   directing  the  Secretary   of    N  nefM.f*H 

Defense   to  regularly  report   to   Congress  "c»ein«a. 

on  Department  of  Defense  contracts  and 

grants. 

A  bUl  authorizing  $26,640,000,000  for  weap-     N  Passed 

ons  procurement,  research,  and  develop-  "««• 

ment  and  setting  active  duty  strength  at 

2,100,000  people. 
An  amendment  to  reduce  the  authorlzaUon    Y Defeated 

for  production  of  nuclear  energy  weapons. 
A  bUl  to  authorize  $23,000,000  for  the  Arms    Y Passed 

Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
An    amendment   to   cut    funds   to   produce     Y«  Puuoh 

binary  nerve  gas  munitions.  r»BBea. 

An  amendment  to  cut  fvmds  for  the  construe-    y*  n»f«.t-H 

tlon  of  the  Uniform  Health  Services  Unl-  ukickwx. 

versity. 

A  bUl  to  authorize  $4,000,000,000  for  military  y*  « .. 

construction  projects.  ^™"'"- 

A  conference  bill  to  authorize  $31,100,000.-  N  Pau^ 

000  for  mUltary  procurement.  rassea. 

A  resolution  opposing  the  termination  of  ap-  Y  Passed 

proprlatlons  for  military  commissary  pay-  -»™. 

roll  expenses. 

a>UCATION 

An  amendment  to  Increase  funding  for  4     N Defeated. 

educational  programs  by  $137,000,000. 
An  amendment  to  Increase  funds  for  18  edu-     Y  Pmntwi 

catlonal  programs  by  $487,600,000.  * 

An  amendment  to  pndilblt  the  Department     n  w,^ 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  from       PMsed, 

Issuing  regiUatlons  or  withholding  funds 

from  school  districts  In  OTder  to  force  them 

to    Integrate   physical    education    classes. 

fraternities,  and  youth  service  organiza- 
tions by  aex. 

A  conference  bill  to  ^proprtate  $9,000,000,000     y  vmammA 

for  education  programs.  — -— - —  ■  "i^iii- 

A  motion  to  Insist  on  the  provisions  of  a     N  tv. 

House  blU  that  physical  education  claasea.       "" "'"ed. 

fraternities,  and  sororities  cannot  be  i«- 

qulred  to  integrate  by  sex. 
A  motion  to  recede  from  disagreement  with     Y  « ^ 

the  Senate,  and  not  prohibit  the  manda-  '"■"wi- 

tory  sexual  Integration  of  physlem!  eduea- 

cation  classes,  fratemltlea.  and  sororttlM. 

KNEROT  :  CONSERVATION  AND  ALTERNATIVXS 

An  amendment  to  delete  imposition  of  gaso-    Y Passed 

Une  taxes  of  up  to  20  cents  per  gaUon  when  "-««• 

gasoline  constmiptlon  exceeds  1973  levels 
An  aniendment  to  delete  the  inipoeitlon  of    N  PasMd 

gasoline  taxee  of  8  cents  per  gaUon,  to  fund  t-^^ana. 

an  energy  development  program. 
An  amendment  to  impoae  taxes  on  the  pro-    N  iw..teri 

ductlon  or  lmp<M^;  of  cars  not  meeting  fuel  «w~i»a. 

mileage  standards. 
An  amendment  to  prc^bit  the  manufactiire    Y Defeated. 

of  cars  not  meeting  fuel  mileage  standards. 
An  amendment  to  fine  the  manufactures  of    Y Defeated. 

cars  not  meeting  fuel  mileage  standard!. 
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Passed. 

Defeated. 

Defeated. 

Passed. 

Defeated. 

Defeated. 

tt. Defeated. 

N Defeated. 

T_ Passed. 


N_ 


N_ 


J. 


.-  Defeated. 
..  Passed. 


KKEscT  coifsKsvATioN — Continued 

An  amendment  to  fine  manufacturers  If  tlvelr 
average  cars  did  not  meet  fuel  mileage 
standards. 

An  amendment  to  phase  out  the  excise  tax  on 
nuUal  tires,  rather  than  ending  it  tm- 
medUtely. 

An  amendment  to  delete  provisions  allowing 
an  Income  tax  credit  for  the  installation  of 
Insulation  In  residences. 

An  amendment  to  allow  tax  credits  tor  In- 
stallation of  solar  heating  equipment. 

An  amendment  to  reduce  the  energy  tax  fund 
and  i^>proprlate  to  energy  trust  fxmd  only 
any  increase  In  any  revenues  caused  by 
the  bill. 

An  Mtumrttnont  to  require  the  expenditure  of 
25  percent  of  the  energy  trust  fund  for  mass 
transit  research  and  development. 

An  amendment  to  eliminate  the  proposed 
energy  trust  fund. 

An  amendment  to  make  Investments  for 
buUdlng  solar  energy  eqxilpment  eligible 
for  n4>ld  tax  depreciation  provisions. 

An  amendment  to  delete  the  extension  at  In- 
vestment ^  credit  to  the  purchase  of  used 
materials  m  recycling. 

A  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  en- 
ergy tax  bUl. 

The  energy  tax  bUl,  setttng  oU  Import  quotas, 
providing  tax  incentives  for  energy  conser- 
vation, and  creating  an  energy  trust  fund. 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  energy 
research  funds  for  construction  of  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 

A  bin  to  authorize  •4.700.000,000  for  energy 
rcBorrh  and  development. 

An  amendment  to  delete  $1,000,000,000  In  ap- 
propriations to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

An  amendment  to  increase  scrtar  energy  re- 
Ecazch  approprtatlons  l>y  $84,000,000. 

A  rule  to  provide  for  consideration  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  bill. 

An  amendment  to  bar  the  use  of  funds  for 
exporting  nuclear  fuel  or  nuclear  tech- 
nology to  certain  countries. 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  the  transporta- 
tv^  0*  Plutonium  by  aircraft  until  certain 
oondltlonB  are  met. 

A  bill  to  authorize  $222,900,000  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  CommlsslcnL 

KMSBOT :  OIL  FOLICT 

To  suspend  for  90  days  the  President's  au- 

tborlty  to  increase  oU  tarlCs,  fees,   and 

quotas. 
An  amendment  to  retain  the  depletion  al- 
lowance on  natural  gas  regulated  by  the 

federal  Oovemment.  v i 

An  amendment  to  exempt  from  the  repeal  of    Y Defeated. 

the  oil  depletion  allowance  the  first  8.000 

bamls  of  oU  produced  per  day  by  Inde- 
pendent oil  and  natural  gas  producers. 
An  amendment  to  retain  a  15  percent  deple-     N Defeated. 

tlon  aUowance  xmtU  1986  for  oU  from  the 

Narth  Slope  oil  fields  of  Alaska. 
An  amendment  to  eliminate  the  23  percent    T Passed. 

oO  and  gas  depletion  aUowance. 
To  r«fer  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the    T. 

PiMlilBnt's  veto  of  a  blU  suq^endlng  for  90 

dayi  his  authority  to  impose  oU  Import       | 

tarlfls. 


Defeated. 

Passed. 
Defeated. 


T Defeated. 

T* Passed. 

T* Defeated. 

T« Passed. 


T*. 


r 


Passed. 


Passed. 


Defeated. 


An  amendment  to  driete  an  extension  of  the 
MioBiteDcj  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  at 
1973  to  December  1978. 

A  bill  to  extend  the  period  for  congressional 
opportunity  to  disapprove  presidential  ae- 
ttoos  to  exempt  certain  products  from  the 
ngnlatlons  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
AUoeatlon  Act  of  1973. 

An  amfsndment  to  require  Federal  porchaae 
and  sale  of  Inqxirted  oU. 

Amwulmenf  to  energy  tax  bill,  Incliidlng 
1  of  provlBfcm  allowing  Pedant  pur- 
id  nie  of  impaet»A  oU. 


Ti. 


Defeated. 
Passed. 

Defeated. 


N- 


Issue 


My 

vote 


Outcome 


An  amendment  eliminating  a  provision  for  N Defeated. 

quotas  on  oil  imports. 

An  amendment  to  raise  petroleimi  Import  N Passed. 

quotas. 

An  amendment  to  raise  oil  Imports  sufil-  N Defeated. 

clent  to  offset  expected  reductions  In  nat- 
ural gas  supplj^. 

An  amendment  to  retain  military  control  of  N Defeated. 

the  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

A  bill  to  create  a  system  of  national  petrole-  Y Passed. 

\im  reserves. 

A  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  the  Y . Passed. 

energy  conservation  and  oil  policy  bill. 

A  conference  bill  to  extend  oil  price  controls  Y Passed. 

through   December    1975,   and   to   expand 

congressional  review  powers  over  changes 

of  controls. 

An  amendment  to  allow  contingency  ration-  N Defeated. 

Ing  and  conservation  plans  to  become  ef- 
fective unless  Congress  disapproves  them, 

rather  than  requiring  explicit  approval. 

A  resolution  to  disapprove  the  President's  Y ...  Passed. 

plan  to  decontrol  domestic  oil  prices. 

An  amendment  to  gradually  decontrol  do-  N — . Defeated. 

mestic  oU  prices  with  a  celling  of  $11.28 

for  new  oil. 

An  amendment  to  revise  the  windfall  profits  N Passed. 

tax  provisions  of  the  oil  policy  bill. 

An  amendment  to  provide  for  the  gradiial  N Defeated. 

decontrol  of  domestic  oil  prices,  contingent 

upon  a  windfall  profits  tax. 

A  motion  to  limit  debate.  N Passed. 

An  amendment  to  delete  provisions  for  In-  N Passed. 

creases  In  the  cost  of  old  domestic  oil  and 

rollbacks  In  the  cost  of  new  oU. 

A  rule  to  allow  consideration  of  an  amend-  Y Passed. 

ment  containing  the  President's  oil  decon- 
trol plan. 

An  amendment  to  keep  the  current  price  cell-  Y Passed. 

Ing  for  old  oU,  to  roll  back  the  price  of 

most  new  oil,  and  to  allow  the  President 

to  set  the  price  for  remaining  new  oil. 

An  amendment  to  set  celling  prices  for  do-  Y Passed. 

mestic  oil. 

A  resolution  to  disapprove  the  President's  Y Passed. 

plan  for  decontrol  of  domestic  oil  prices 

over  a  39-month  period. 

A  bill  to  extend  oil  price  control  and  regula-  Y Passed. 

tlon  authority  until  March  1976. 

An  amendment  to  bar  Joint  ventures  by  ma-  Y Defeated. 

Jor  oil  companies  In  developing  energy  re- 
sources on  Federal  lands. 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  the  leasing  of  Y Defeated. 

certain  Federal  mineral  lands  to  vertically 

Integrated  oil  companies. 

An  amendment  to  suspend  until  May  1976,  N Defeated. 

all  lease  sales  In  certain  areas  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

An  amendment  to  equitably  distribute  oil  y Passed. 

cost  increases  among  petroleum  products. 

A  move  to  strike  the  enacting  clause  of  the  n Defeated. 

energy  conservation  and  oil  policy  act. 

An  amendment  to  strike  a  provision  exempt-  N Defeated. 

Ing  small  refiners  from  the  entailments 

program. 

■MVUtOITMUIT 

To  designate  Mar.  21,  1976,  as  Earth  Day—     T... Passed. 

A   bUl   to  accept   State-prepared   environ-    Y Paoed. 

mental  Impact  statements  as  c(»npUanoe 

with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 

Act  for  highway  construction  projects. 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natloiua  Envlnsunental    Y Passed. 

PoUcy  Act  to  preclude  rejection  of  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  because  they 

were  prepued  by  States. 
A  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  autborlaa    7 Defeated. 

$8,200,000  for  a  noise  control  program. 
A  bUl  to  continue  Federal  regulation  of  open    T Passed. 

diuiplng  and  to  establish  marine  aano- 

tuarles. 
A  blU  to  extend  the  Wetlands  Loam  Act  for    Y Passed. 

7  years  and  increase  the  amount  of  au- 
thorised loans. 
A  bUl  to  autliortM  $888,000,000  for  reeearoh    Y Passed. 

and  development  by  the  Knvlroiunental 

Proteetkm  Agency. 
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KKVBONicxNT— Continued 

An  amendment  to  authorize  $260,000,000  to    Y Passed. 

help  small  t&rvaen  meet  water  pollution 

control  standards. 
An  amendment  to  Increase  wetlands  acqulsl-     Y Passed. 

tlon    appropriations    from    $1,000,000    to 

$10,000,000. 
A  conference  bill  to  amend  the  National  En-     Y Paased. 

vlronmental  Policy  Act  to  state  that  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  may  not 

be  rejected  because  they  are  prepared  by 

State  agencies. 
A  bUl  to  authorize  $26,000,000  for  Environ-     Y Passed. 

mental   Protection   Agency   noise   control 

programs. 

FOREIGN    AITAnUS 

To  approve  $3,500,000,000  of  the  President's     Y Passed. 

requested  $5,950,000,000  of  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations   for    economic    and    military 

assistance,    peace    corps    and    other   pro- 
grams. 
To  provide  for  consideration  of  conference     Y Passed. 

report  on  the  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tions biU. 
To  approve  conference  report  on  the  foreign     N Passed. 

assistance  approprtatlons  bill. 
A  bill  to  authorize  $853,000,000  for  the  State     Y Passed. 

Department. 
A  bill  to  authorize  $116,000,000  for  the  Peace     Y Passed. 

Corps. 
A  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  the     Y Passed. 

Turkey  arms  embargo  bill. 
A  bill  to  permit  partial  resumption  of  arms     N Defeated. 

shipments  to  Turkey. 
A  bill  to  Increase  an  authorization  for  the     Y Passed. 

Pacific  Trust  Territory  to  $75,000,000,  and 

to  authorize  $1,500,000  for  the  Mariana 

Islands. 
A  bill  authorizing  additional  appropriation     ^ Passed. 

for  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  VS. 

property  In  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
A  bill  authorizing  additional  appropriations     *- Passed. 

for  construction  and  Improvement  of  U.S. 

property  overseas. 
A  bill  to  authorize  necessary  expenditures  for     Y Passed. 

a  share  of  the  expenses  of  UJ^.  peacekeep- 
ing forces  in  the  Middle  East. 
A  resolution   favoring   most-favored-natlon     Y* ...  Passed. 

trade  statiis  for  Romania. 
An  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds     I' Passed. 

by  the  State  Department  to  negotiate  the 

relinquishing   of  any  U.S.   rights   In   the 

Panama  Canal  Zone. 
An  amendment  to  Increase  appropriations    M Defeated. 

for  the   immigration  and  Naturalization 

Service  by  $45,000,000. 

BKAI.TH 

A  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  a  Na-    Y Passed. 

tional  Health  Service  Corps  bill. 
A  bill  extending  and  revising  the  National    Y Passed. 

Health  Service  Corps.  , 

A  bin  authorizing  $668,000,000  for  assistance    Y Passed. 

to  nursing  schools  and  nursing  students. 
A  bui  to  rescind  $17,000,000  In  appropriations    Y Passed. 

for  three  health  programs. 

A  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  a  bill  au-    N Defeated 

thorlzlng  $1,400,000,000  for  health  services 
program. 

An  amendment  to  appropriate  $31,000,000  fear    Y Passed 

maternal  and  child  health  programs. 

A  rule  providing  for  consldnratlon  of  the    Y Passed 

health  manpower  bill. 

An  amendment  to  require  students  to  either    Y Passed 

repay  the  amount  of  their  federal  educa- 
tional assistance  or  serve  In  medically  un- 
derstaffed areas. 

An  amendment  to  delete  proposed  limits  tm    N Passed 

the  number  of  postgraduate  residency 
training  positions. 

A  bill  to  authorize  $1,760,000,000  for  health    Y Passed. 

manpower  assistance. 

An  override  of  a  veto  of  the  bQl  authortelng    Y Fused. 

funds  for  health  eervloes  programs. 
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An  amendment  to  prohibit  the  tise  of  funds    N. 
to  fine  small  firms  for  first  violations  of 
occupational  safety  and  health  regulations. 


HOUSTNO 

Motion  to  close  debate  on  rule  providing  for 
consideration  of  Emergency  Mlddle-InctMne 
Housing  Act. 

An  amendment  to  extend  mortgage  assistance 
to  1 1  urban  areas. 

An  amendment  to  change  the  provision  for 
allocation  of  mortgage  assistance  so  that 
50  percent  of  the  funds  would  be  provided 
for  new  housing  and  60  percent  for  existing 
newly  built,  but  unsold  housing. 

An  amendment  to  require  that  anyone  re- 
ceiving 6  percent  Interest  mortgage  subsi- 
dies must  commit  25  percent  of  their  In- 
come to  mortgage  payments,  mortgage  In- 
surance, taxes,  and  insurance  on  the  home. 

A  substitute  to  the  committee  bill  to  expand 
the  existing  Emergency  Home  Purchase  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974  and  to  extend  coverage 
to  condominium  units  and  rental  multi- 
family  projects. 

A  bill  (Emergency  Middle-Income  Housing 
Act)  to  provide  temporary  assistance  to 
subsidize  mortgages  for  certain  middle-In- 
come families. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary  Federal  loan 
program  to  aid  unemployed  p>erson8  who 
were  faced  with  loss  of  their  homes  because 
of  mortgage  defaults. 

A  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  the 
variable  rates  mortgages  bill. 

An  amendment  to  allow  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  offer  mortgages  at  vari- 
able rates  where  State  associations  have 
variable  rates. 

An  amendment  to  set  an  expiration  date  of 
June  30.  1977.  for  termination  of  Federal 
mortgages,  at  variable  rates. 

A  bill  that  would  prohibit  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Bocu-d  from  allowing  Federal 
savings  and  locm  associations  to  offer  mort- 
gages at  rates  that  vary  according  to  mar- 
ket rate. 

A  conference  bill  to  provide  temporary  sub- 
sidles  for  home  purchases  by  middle-In- 
come families  and  to  provide  federal  loans 
to  unemployed  homeowners  unable  to  meet 
mortgage  payments. 

An  amendment  to  delete  funding  for  a  pro- 
posed rental  subsidy  program. 

An  amendment  to  decrease  housing  subsidies 
to  75  percent  of  the  fair  market  rent. 

An  override  of  the  veto  of  the  emergency 
housing  assistance  bill. 

TNTELLIGKNCB  INVKSTIOATION 

An  amendment  to  H.  Res.  138  (estabUshment 
of  a  House  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence) to  require  the  committee  be 
composed  equally  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans. 

To  establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence to  Investigate  the  operations  of 
Government  Intelligence  agencies. 

A  motion  to  accept  the  resignation  oS  Rep- 
resentative Nedzl  as  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence. 

An  amendment  to  abdlsh  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelllgenoe. 

An  amendment  to  replace  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  with  a  permanent 
coounlttee  on  Intelligence. 

A  motion  to  halt  debate  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  resolution. 

An  amendment  to  restrict  the  scope  ot  In- 
q\ilry  of  the  Select  Oommlttee  on  Intelli- 
gence to  the  Central  Intelllgenoe  Agency, 
and  to  decrease  the  oommlttee  member- 
ship. 

An  amendment  to  aUow  membera  of  the 
original  Select  Commltte*  on  fintaUlgenoe 
to  Join  the  new  committee. 


Y 


N 


N. 


N. 


N. 


N. 


N. 


N. 


Defeated. 

Passed. 

Defeated. 
Defeated. 

Defeated. 

Defeated. 

Passed. 
Passed. 

Passed. 

Defeated. 

Defeated. 
Passed. 

Passed. 

Defeated. 
Defeated. 
Defeated. 

Defeated. 


Y_. 


Y Defeated. 


N. 


N» 


N. 


Defeated. 
Defeated. 

Passed. 
Defeated. 


Y Defeated. 
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JOBS 

A  motion  to  noommlt  emergency  employ- 
ment appropriations  to  committee  with  In- 
straetkHis  to  delete  $3,170,000,000  of  the 
$6,900,000,000   H>proprUted. 

To  Impropriate  $6,800,000,000  for  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  and  manpower  training,  and  ac- 
celeratloo  of  ezlsttng  Federal  programs  and 
projects  to  stimulate  enqiloyment. 

A  oiHiterence  bill  to  a|>proprlate  $6300.000.000 
to  create  1.000.000  Jobs. 

An  orerrlde  of  the  veto  of  onergency  Jobs  ap- 
proprtatlom  bUl. 

A  blU  to  make  supplemental  appropriations 
of  $473,000,000  for  summer  youth  Jobs. 


N 


T 


Defeated. 


Passed. 


A  bUl  extending  »»i«WTig  unemployment  aid 
lam. 

A  bin  to  Increase  railroad  unemployment 
benefits,  expand  eligibility  for  benefits,  and 
prohibit  striking  workers  from  receiving 
benefits. 

A  rule  providing  for  coiislderatlon  of  the  con- 
struction common-site  picketing  bill. 

An  amendment  to  exempt  nonconstructlon 
employees  from  provlsion»  permitting  com- 
mon-site picketing. 

An  amendment  to  pndilblt  common-site 
plAetlng  against  a  contractor  receiving  a 
bid  fran  a  State  requiring  separate  bids 
for  dUterent  stages  of  public  projects. 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  c(Mnmon-«lte 
picketing  against  a  prime  contractor  with 
a  separate  and  direct  contract. 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  common-site 
picketing  against  the  use  of  a  certain 
product. 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  common-site 
picketing  at  certain  residences. 

A  bill  to  allow  construction  iinlons  to  strike 
and  picket  different  contractors  engaged  in 
the  same  construction  at  a  common  site. 

A  motion  to  consider  a  bill  to  authorise  a 
work  safety  program  for  postal  workws. 

A  bill  to  authorize  a  wcH'k  safety  program  for 
postal  workers. 

A  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  a  bill 
increasing  the  contribution  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  to  employee  group  Itfe 
Insurance. 

NTrntmoM 

To  provide  for  consideration  of  amendments 
to  HJt.  4332.  the  National  School  Liinch 
and  ChUd  NutntKm  Act. 

An  amendment  to  delete  the  provision  pro- 
viding for  a  subsidy  of  the  difference  be- 
tween S8  cents  and  the  actual  cost  of  pre- 
paring the  lunch. 

Motion  to  postpone  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  amend  the  National  School 
LuBch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts. 

To  extend  special  summer  food  service  pro- 
gram for  children  through  Sept.  80.  1976. 

An  amendment  to  provide  a  supplemental 
payment  for  echoed  lunches. 

An  amendment  to  provide  supplemental  feed- 
ing programs  tat  pregnant  women  and 
intents. 

A  motton  to  recommit  the  chUd  nutrition 
bilL 

A  bill  to  eq>and  the  chad  nutrition  programs 
To  prevent  an  Increase  in  the  cost  of  food 
stamps. 

PUBLIC  WOBKS 

A  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  a  pubUo 
^T  blU. 


T 

Passed. 

T 

Defeated 

Y 

Passed. 

tI 

—  Passed. 

Y 

Passed. 

Y 

Passed. 

N     

—  Defeated 

N 

—  Passed. 

N 

I 
Y_. 

N 

Y 


Defeated. 

Passed. 

Defeated. 
Passed. 


Y Passed. 

N Passed. 

Y Defeated. 


Y_. 


N. 


Passed. 


Passed. 


Passed. 


Y Passed. 

Y — Passed. 

Y Passed. 


N. 

Y. 
Y. 


A  blU  authorizing  $6,000,000,000  fbr  local 
public  works. 

A  motion  to  recede  ftom  disagreement  with 
the  Senate  over  a  Mississippi  River  locks 
and  dam  project. 


Defeated. 

Passed. 
Passed. 


Y Passed. 

Y Passed. 

K-,. Defeated. 


Issue 


My 

vote 


Outcome 


An  amendment  to  delete  a  $1,460,000,000  up-    N Defeated. 

proprlation  for  construction  of  a  hydro- 
electric project  In  Maine. 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  use  of  funds  to     Y Defeated. 

study  navigational  alternatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  Trinity  River  Project  In  Texas. 

A  bill  to  appropriate  $7,200,000,000  for  public     Y Passed. 

works  and  energy  research  projects. 

A  bill  to  extend  the  Appalachian  Regional     Y Passed. 

Development  Act  and  to  authorize  fimds. 

■AnjoAns 
To  authorize  grants  and  locms  to  Penn  Cen-    Y Passed. 

tral  and  other  bankrupt  railroads  in  the 

process  of  reorganizing   Into  a  new  rail 

system. 
An  amendment  to  delete  a  $25,000  salary  in-    N Defeated. 

crease  for  the  president  of  Amtrak. 
A  bUI  to  apprc^riate  $1,118,000,000  for  Am-    Y  Passed 

trak. 
A  motion  to  agree  to  the  provisions  of  the    N Defeated. 

Senate  bill  for  railroad  track  repair  and 

maintenance. 
A  motion  to  recede  from  disagreement  with    N Defeated. 

Senate    over    railroad    track    repair    and 

maintenance. 
A  motion  to  recede  from  disagreement  with    Y* Passed. 

the  Senate  over  railroad  track  repair  and 

maintenance,  and  to  i4>propriate  $5,000,000 

for  planning  of  railroad  assistance  pro- 
grams. 
A  motion  to  disagree  with  a  Senate  authori-    Y Passed. 

zatlon  of  $176,000,000  for  a  rail  improve- 
ment program. 
A  bUl  to  authorize  $44,000,000  to  continue    Y Passed. 

existing  railroad  safety  programs. 

SCIENCE   AND   SPACE 

To  authorize  $3,500,000,000  for  the  National  Y Passed. 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

An  amendment  to  require  congressional  ap-  N Defeated. 

proval  of  Implementation  of  curriculum 
programs  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

An  amendment  to  require  local  school  boards  N . Defeated. 

to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  use  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  funded 
courses. 

An  amendment  to  require  the  Director  of  N Passed. 

National  Science  Foundation  to  submit 
projects  for  Congressional  approval. 

To  approprtate  $765,400,000  for  the  National  Y Passed. 

Science  Foundation. 

A  motion  to  insist  on  a  provision  in  a  House  N Defeated. 

bill  in  conference  that  National  Science 
Foundation  research  awards  be  reviewed  by 
Congress. 

A  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  the  con-  Y Passed. 

ference  bill  on  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

A  conference  bill  authorizing  $791,000,000  for  Y Passed. 

the  National  Science  Foundation. 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  air  Y Defeated. 

traffic  control  funds  for  supersonic  trans- 
port Jets. 

SOUTH  VIXTNAIC 

A  rule  to  aUow  floor  consideration  of  a  bill    Y Passed 

to  authorize  funds  for  hiunanltarlan  assist- 
ance and  evacuation  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  to  clarify  restrlctl/Uis  rai  the  iises  of 
Armed  Forces  in  Inddchlna. 

Motion  to  delay  condOtation  of  South  Viet-    N  Defeated 

nam  Assistance  BlU,  uc«»»ioa. 

A  motion  to  consider  a  South  Vietnamese  blU    Y  Passed 

in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  South  Vletnameae    Y Passed 

assistance  funds  from  being  used  by  the       """— " 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  Viet  Cong,  and  to 
remove  requirement  that  the  funds  be  dis- 
tributed by  International  agencies. 

An  amendment  to  increase  an  approprUtlon    N Defeated. 

for  mUltary  asBlstanoe  to  South  Vietnam 
by  $160,000,000. 

An  amendment  to  pjint  out  the  vimattons  by    Y _      P^taeed 

NOTtb  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  of  the 
Puis  Peace  Accords. 
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soxTTH  viETNAii — Continued 

An  amendment  to  clarify  Congress'  war  pow-    N__> Passed. 

ers  and  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

An  amendment  to  restrict  the  time  during    N Defeated 

which  UJ3.  Armed  Forces  could  assist  the 
evacuation  of  South  Vietnam. 

An  amendment  to  channel   the  assistance    Y Defeated. 

funds  through  the  tJJf.  international  ot- 
ganlzatlons  and  voluntary  agenciee  to  the 
extent  possible. 

A  motion  to  rise  from  Committee  of  the    N Defeated. 

Whole. 

An  amendment  to  delete  a  waiver  of  existing    Y Defeated. 

law  prohibiting  the  reintroduction  of  U.S. 
armed  forces  in  Indochina. 

An  amendment  to  set  a  10-day  time  limit  for    Y Defeated. 

the  evacuation. 

A  substitute  bill  that  would  have  prohibited     Y Defeated. 

VS.  Armed  Forces  assistance  of  the  evacu- 
ation. 

An  amendment  to  point  out  the  violations    Y Passed. 

by  North  Vietnam  and  Vletcong  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Accords. 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  assist-    Y._ Passed. 

ance  funds  by  North  Vietnam  and  Vletcong. 

An  amendment  to  limit  the  iise  of  assist-    Y Defeated. 

ance  funds  to  areas  not  controlled  by 
Communists. 

A  bill  to  provide  fimds  for  humanitarian  as-    N Passed. 

slstance  and  evacuation  programs  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  to  clarify  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  n.S.  Armed  Forces  In  Indochina. 

A  conference  bill  to  authorize  $327,000,000  for     N Defeated. 

humanitarian  assistance  and  evacuation 
programs  in  South  Vietnam,  and  to  clarify 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  Indochina. 

A  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  a  bilT    Y.« _i Passed. 

authorizing  funds  for  South  Vietnamese 
evacuation  and  assistance. 

An  amendment  requiring  the  President  to  re-    Y . Defeated. 

port  regularly  to  Congress  on  the  Vietna- 
mese refugee  prc^am. 

An  amendment  to  bar  the  use  of  assistance    N Defeated. 

funds  for  refugees  unless  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided to  Americans  with  equivalent  eco- 
nomic hardships. 

An  amendment  to  authorize  Vietnamese  as-     N . Defeated. 

slstance  funds  solely  for  education  assist- 
ance after  September  1977. 

An  amendment  to  specify  $507,000,000  as  the    Y Passed. 

extent  of  the  refugee  assistance  authoriza- 
tion. 

A  bin  to  authorize  $507,000,000  for  evacuation    Y Passed. 

of  Cambodian  and  Vietnamese  refugees, 
and  their  resettlement. 

BTKIP   MINING 

To  provide  for  consideration  of  Surface  Mln-     Y Passed. 

Ing  Control  and  Reclamation  Act. 
An  amendment  to  place  control  of  surface    Y Passed. 

mining  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Interior  for  Land  and  Water  Resources. 
To  place  enforcement  of  surface  mining  regu-     Y Defeated. 

latlons  in  the   Environmental  Protection 

Agency   rather   than   Department   of  the 

Interior. 
An  amendment  to  delete  the  proposed  recla-    N Defeated. 

matlon  fee  and  to  finance  the  abandoned 

mine  reclamation  fund  with  revenues  from 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing. 
An  amendment  to  prohibit  the  mining  of    Y Defeated. 

slopes  of  20  degrees  or  more. 
An  amendment  to  prohibit  the  surface  mln-     Y Defeated. 

Ing  of  coal  in  national  grasslands. 
An  amendment  to  strike  the  section  of  the    N Defeated. 

bill  exempting  anthracite  coal  mines  from 

the  regulations  of  the  bill. 
A  bill  (Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama-    Y Passed. 

tlon  Act)  to  establish  a  Federal-State  pro- 
gram to  regulate  coal  strip  mining  and 

reclamation. 

A  conference  bill  to  provide  minimum  Fed-    Y Passed. 

eral  standards  for  the  reclamation  of  strip- 
mined  land. 
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N. 


A  motion  to  postpone  a  vote  to  override  the    Y_ 
veto  of  the  strip-mining  bill. 

Override  of  veto  of  a  bill  setting  minlm<mi     Y. 
standards  for   the  reclamation  of  strip- 
mined  land. 

TAXES 

To  move  the  previous  question  on  the  rule    Y. 
accompanying  H.R.   2166,  Tax   Reduction 
Act,  thus  closing  debate  on  the  Rule. 

To  provide  for  consideration  of  the  Tax  He-    Y.. 
duction  Act. 

A  substitute  to  the  committee  bill  to  increase 
tax  rebate  on  1974  taxes  but  not  to  include 
reductions  on  1975  taxes. 

A  bm  (Tax  Reduction  Act)  to  provide  tax 
rebates  for  1974,  individual  tax  cuts  for 
1975,  increase  in  Investment  tax  credit, 
corporate  surtax  exemptions,  and  repeal  of 
22  percent  depletion  allowance  tat  oil  and 
gas. 

Motion  to  disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  Tax  Reduction  Act,  and  to  agree  to 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  bill. 

To  provide  for  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Tax  Reduction  Act. 

Motion  to  recommit  the  conference  report  on 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act. 

To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act. 

An  amendment  to  close  certain  tax  lot^holes. 

An  amendment  to  delete  a  provision  that  tax 
exemption  cannot  be  denied  to  private  or- 
ganizations that  had  not  proven  their 
policies  were  not  discriminatory. 


Y- 

Y_ 


Passed. 
Defeated. 

Passed. 

Passed. 
Defeated. 

Passed. 


Passed. 

Passed. 
Defeated. 
Passed. 
Passed. 


To  appropriate  $638,000,000  In  additional 
funds  for  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  1975. 

A  bill  to  Increase  veteran  disability  compen- 
sation rates. 

A  bill  to  exempt  Veterans'  Administration 
doctors  and  dentists  from  the  Federal  em- 
ployee salary  ceiling. 

VOTING  BI0HT8 

An  amendment  to  apply  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  where  minority  groups  com- 
prise more  than  5  percent  of  the  pecula- 
tion and  where  less  than  60  percent  of 
minority  voters  voted  In  the  last  general 
election. 

An  amendment  to  exempt  coverage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  where  60  percent 
of  minority  voters  voted  In  the  last  elec- 
tion, affirmative  actions  programs  exist, 
and  there  have  been  no  violations  of  the 
act  for  5  years. 

An  amendment  to  repeal  requiring  States 
subject  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  obtain 
Justice  Department  approval  of  changes  In 
voting  law. 

An  amendment  to  ban  literacy  tests  tat  10 
years  rather  than  permanently. 

An  amendment  to  eliminate  coverage  of 
minority  language  groups  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

An  amendment  to  eliminate  Alaskan  Natives 
from  coverage  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

An  amendment  to  delete  people  from  ethnic 
backgrounds  with  English  as  a  dominant 
language  from  consideration  as  members 
of  a  language  minority  group. 

An  amendment  to  substitute  "citizen"  for 
"person"  in  language  on  conditions 
prompting  coverage  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 


N« 


N. 


N. 


N- 


N. 


N. 


N. 


.  Passed. 

.  Passed. 
,  Passed. 

.  Defeated. 
Defeated. 

Defeated. 

Defeated. 
Defeated. 

Defeated. 
Defeated. 

Passed. 


N 


An  amendment  to  expand  language  minority 
groups  to  include  all  persons  whose  prin- 
cipal language  is  not  English. 

A   bill    to   extend    the   Voting   Rights   Act     Y 
through  1985,  and  to  expand  coverage  of 
the    Act    to    protect    language    mUuxlty 
groups. 
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voTuro  SIGHT8 — Continued 
A  iwuliitliiii  agreeing  to  Senate  amendmenta 
to  and  ezteoalon  of  the  Voting  Rlgbta  Act. 


Passed. 


To  antborlae  •188.750,000  In  flacal  1975-77 

tor  programa  to  aid  those  vlth  develc^- 

meotal  dlsabUltlM. 
An  amandment  to  favor  lifting  oost-ot-llTlng 

limits  on  Inoome  aiq^port  programs. 
A  blU  to  modify  pro9«ms  for  the  collection 

of  child  support  payments  from  parenta 

who  deserted  their  families. 
An  amfaDdment  to  change  the  formula  for 

dlstrltnitlng  grants  to  assist  In  educating 

bandlcappMt  children. 
A  Ull  to  Increase  assistance  to  handlci4>ped 

TO  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966 
and  to  authorlM  •3.800,000.000  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

An  amendment  to  set  up  a  8-year,  •32.500,000 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  States  to 
develop  camp  safety  standards,  with  no 
nderal  enforcement  permitted. 

A  bill  to  set  up  a  program  to  assist  States 
that  developed  and  enf(;yced  federally  ap- 
proved safety  standards  for  youth  camps. 
and  to  i>rovlde  for'Vsderal  Inspection  and 
enforcement  of  minimum  Vsderal  stand- 
ards In  States  that  did  not  develop  their 
own. 

A  cooferenoe  bill  to  change  the  authority  of 
the  Farmers  Bome  Administration  to  make 
emergency  loans  to  natural  disaster  vic- 
tims. 

A  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  the 
fionsumw  product  safety  bill. 

An  amandment  to  allow  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  to  regulate  de- 
fective firearms  and  ammunitions. 

IdSCKLLAlfSOTTS 

To  continue  Oovemment  programs  Involv- 
ing foreign  aid  and  certain  health  and 
poverty  programs. 


r 

T- 


L 


T- 


.-  Passed. 

..  Passed. 
..  Passed. 

..  Defeated. 

..  Passed. 
..  Passed. 


Defeated. 


u. 


N- 


Passed. 

Passed. 
Defeated. 

Passed. 


Issue 


Uf 

vote 


Outcome 


To  approve  Nell  Staebler  as  a  member  of  the    T* Passed. 

Federal  Election  Ccmunlsslon. 
To  designate  Apr.  34,  1976.  as  "National  Day    T... Passed. 

of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man". 
A  bill  to  authorize  •98,100,000  to  promote    T Passed. 

tourism. 
A  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  a  bill    T Passed. 

authorizing  Maritime  Administration  ap- 

prc^rlatlons. 
A  bUl  authorizing  ^689,700,000  for  shlpbuUd-    T Passed. 

ing  and  other  programs  by  the  Maritime 

Administration. 
A  bill  to  allow  newspapers  In  States  with    T Passed. 

State  lotteries  to  publish  information  on 

such  lotteries  In  adjacent  States. 
An  amendment  to  change  the  funds  author-    N Defeated. 

ized  for  the  Federal  Elections  Commission 

from  $7,800,000  for  18  months  to  •2,600,000 

for  6  months. 

A  rule  to  authorize  consideration  of  an  au-    Y Passed. 

thorlzatlon  bill  for  White  House  operation. 

An  amendment  to  freeze  the  number  of  high-    T Defeated. 

level  White  House  staff  ]obs  at  the  current 
level. 

An  amendment  to  provide  control  of  White    N Defeated. 

House  staff  operations  through  the  author- 
ization process  rather  than  by  statutory 
limits. 

A  resolution  to  restore  citizenship  to  Robert    Y Passed. 

E.Lee. 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  depart-    Y Defeated. 

mental  fimds  to  pay  employees  serving  at 
the  White  House. 

An   amendment   deleting  the   authority   of  N Defeated. 

the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  to 

obtain  business  records. 

A  bill  to  extend  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Y Passed. 

Price   Stability   through   September    1977. 

and  to  expand  the  Council's  authority. 

A  motion  to  agree  to  a  Senate  amendment  to  T Passed. 

appropriate  •5,000,000  for  International  air 

mall  carriers. 


*Not  voting,  but  would  have  voted  as  Indicated. 


POUCE  SOT.  OEOBOE  ESTES 
RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  caLxroBMiA 
IN  TSK  H017SE  OF  BXPBKSENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  October  30,  197 S 

Mr.  LAGOIifARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
backbone  of  good  law  enforcement  has 
always  bem  the  individual  officers  who 
make  up  a  police  department.  Citizens  in 
my  congressional  district  have  laag  been 
proud  of  the  excellence  in  law  enforce- 
moit  exhibited  by  the  Ventura  Police 
Department,  and  the  Ventura  Police  De- 
partment has  long  been  proud  of  its  men 
like  Mr.  Oeorge  Estes.  I  would  like  to 
brine  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  dedicated  work  and  service  this  re- 
cently retired  officer  brought  to  his 
community. 

BCr.  George  Estes  Joined  the  police 
department  some  28  years  ago.  During 
this  long  career,  Oeorge  became  well 
▼eraed  in  an  phases  of  p<dice  work,  mak- 
ing him  a  truly  well-rounded  officer.  His 
devotkm  to  his  department  and  to  the 
people  of  Ventura  were  demonstrated 
time  and  time  agi^. 

Mr.  Brtei  was  promoted  to  sergeant  in 


July  of  1966.  He  has  been  the  recipient 
of  many  commendations  and  citations 
for  his  service  to  the  citizens  of  Ventura. 
Among  his  many  distinctions  is  one  of 
exceptional  merit,  "Officer  of  the  Year" 
of  1975. 

I  wish  to  Join  his  many  friends  in 
the  department  and  the  community  in 
congratulating  Oeorge  Estes  for  out- 
standing work  and  wish  him  a  long  and 
happy  retironent. 


erick  for  over  SO  years.  He  retired  in 
1958. 

Dr.  Kefauver  was  a  lifelong  member 
of  Christ  Reformed  Church  of  Middle- 
town.  He  was  also  a  membo'  of  Columbia 
Lodge  No.  58  A.F.  &  A.M.;  Enoch  Coun- 
cil No.  23  R.A.M.;  and  other  organiza- 
tions. 

The  people  of  Frederick  County  wOl 
miss  Dr.  Kefauver  and  his  irrepresible 
spirit.  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily and  to  his  many  friends  and  admirers. 


DR.  NOAH  EDWARD  KEFAUVER,  SR. 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF  MAXTLAND 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  BTRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
recent  passing  of  Dr.  Noah  Edward  Ke- 
fauver, Sr.,  of  Middletown,  Md.,  Fred- 
erick County  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished citizens. 

Dr.  Kefauver  graduated  from  school 
in  Middletown  and  then  attended  the 
University  of  Biaryland  Dental  School. 
He  then  practiced  dentistry  at  the  comer 
of  Church  and  Market  Streets  in  Fred- 


PRESTOENT  SADAT'S  VISIT  TO  NEW 
YORK  CITY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  XNDIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  197S 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attentlcm  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  I  wrote  to  Mayor  Abra- 
ham Beame  in  which  I  expressed  my  dis- 
appointment that  he  was  unwilling  to 
welc(xne  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat  to  New  Yoik  City. 

The  letter  foUows: 


October  30,  1975 


HOUSS  or  RXFBKSSNTATIVXS, 

Octoher  2B.  197S. 
Mayor  Abbaham  Bbamx, 
Office  of  the  Mayor, 
City  Hall, 
Neto  York,  N.Y. 

DzAB  Ma.  Matob:  I  was  disappointed  by 
your  decision  not  to  welcome  President  An- 
war Sadat  of  Egypt  to  New  York  City  when 
he  travels  there  during  his  visit  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Most  Members  of  Congress,  Including  my- 
self, do  not  support  all  of  the  policies  of 
the  Egyptian  Government,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  disagreement  over  policy  Is  an  ac- 
ceptable reason  for  not  receiving  President 
Sadat. 

Mr.  Sadat,  more  than  any  other  Arab 
leader,  has  brought  about  a  change  In  his 
government's  policies  toward  Israel.  It  may 
be  too  early  to  know  whether  what  we  have 
helped  to  achieve  In  the  Middle  East  will 
lead  to  a  durable  peace,  but  It  Is  not  too 
early  to  realize  that  we  will  need  Egypt's 
support  and  cooperation  If  a  lasting  settle- 
ment is  to  be  accomplished.  A  snub  from  the 
Mayor  of  our  largest  city  wUl  only  make 
more  difficult  our  task  of  creating  a  climate 
conducive  to  building  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  regret  your  decision  on  the  Sadat  visit 
for  another  reason.  You  are,  in  effect,  re- 
fusing to  look  beyond  local  pressures,  how- 
ever Justifled,  to  what  is  a  critical  national 
Interest  to  try  to  build  and  preserve  good 
relations  with  Egypt  as  a  step  toward  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  You  do  this  precisely  at 
the  time  you  are  asking  Iiiembers  of  Con- 
gress to  look  at  our  national  Interest  rather 
than  constituency  pressures  In  solving  the 
financial  problems  of  New  York  City. 

I  do  not  find  your  example  very  encourag- 
ing for  creating  a  frame  of  mind  In  the 
United  States  Congress  that  will  help  resolve 
your  own  local  problems. 
Sincerely, 

LKX  H.  HAKn.TON, 

Jfember  of  Oonf/reu. 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  OPPOSES  HJR. 
8713  BECAUSE  IT  CREATES  JOB 
DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  MEXI- 
CAN-AMERICANS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  NTW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  by  the  Houston  Chronicle  on 
August  1,  1975,  expressing  the  news- 
papers opposition  to  HR.  8713.  the  so 
called  illegal  alien  legislation.  The  edi- 
torial sights  the  position  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  which  also 
opposes  the  bill.  Several  national  orga- 
nizations including  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  US.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence, Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith,  National  Congress  of  Hispanic 
American  Citizens — El  Congreso — Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  and  Association  of 
Emigration  and  Nationality  Lawyers 
have  all  expressed  strong  opposition  to 
the  bill.  The  entire  text  of  the  editorial 
follows: 

PeNAUZIMO  EMPLOTSBS ^AND  OTHXBS 

A  bill  imder  consideration  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Ctanmlttee   that  would  penalize 
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employers  of  lUegal  aliens  Is  getting  valid 
criticism  from  members  of  Congress  and  from 
the  VS.  CivU  Rights  CommlsBlon. 

The  aim  of  the  legteUUon  U  Uudable:  To 
stem  the  tide  of  illegal  immigrants  into  this 
country  and  thereby  improve  the  Job  picture 
for  citizens.  Estimates  vary,  but  there  are 
millions  of  Illegal  Immigrants  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Na- 
turalization Service  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  stop  the  flow  or  to  track  down 
and  deport  more  than  a  fraction  of  them. 
Last  year  only  about  800,000  were  appre- 
hended. 

There  are  obvious  pitfalls  in  attempting  to 
crack  down  on  Illegal  immigrants  by  working 
through  the  employer.  Faced  by  the  threat 
of  stiff  penalties  should  he  hire  illegal  immi- 
grants (and  the  penalties  in  the  bill  under 
consideration  are  stiff),  the  employer  likely 
would  be  tempted  to  take  no  chances. 

As  Rep.  Elizabeth  Holtzman  of  New  York 
said  in  opposing  the  legislation  in  subcom- 
mittee, the  restrictions  could  prompt  em- 
ployers to  discriminate  against  citizens  "who 
have  a  different  color  skin  or  who  speak 
English  with  an  accent."  A  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission official  said  the  bill  would  have  "a 
direct  discriminatory  effect  on  minority  per- 
sona seeking  employment,  whether  they  are 
citizens  or  aUens  authorized  to  work  in  the 
United  States." 

Rather  than  accept  the  inconvenience  of 
a  more  rigorous  screening  program,  many 
employers  simply  would  decline  to  hire  peo- 
pie  with  accents  or  with  Spanish  or  other 
foreign  surnames.  The  effects  certainly 
would  be  felt  in  areas  such  as  Houston 
where  there  are  heavy  Mexican-American 
populations. 

VS.  minorities  are  plagued  with  employ- 
ment problems  enough  as  It  is  without  hav- 
ing another  burden  thrust  upon  them 


COMPUTER  FRAUD  PROBLEM 
GROWS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  MISSOUBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pre- 
viously advised  the  Members  of  my  losing 
battle  with  computers.  Apparently  I  am 
not  alone  in  having  such  problems  as  an 
article  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
Wednesday,  October  22.  1975,  indicates: 
CoicFDTEa  Fraud  PaoBi.Eif  Gaows 
(By  Pamela  Meyer) 

The  same  computers  that  are  making  life 
easier  for  corporations  are  also  making  life 
easier  for  embezzlers,  Lelghton  Smith,  a  part- 
ner In  the  Arthur  Anderson  accounting  Arm 
said  here  yesterday. 

Smith,  author  of  the  book.  An-  Executive 
Briefing  on  the  Control  of  Computers,  was 
here  to  address  the  local  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Accountants. 

"Whatever  a  computer  does  is  thought  to 
be  gospel,  and  computer  analysts  and  pro- 
grammers have  a  mystique  about  them," 
Smith  said.  A  lot  of  avoidable  computer 
fraud  goes  on  because  "managers  don't  want 
to  show  their  Ignorance." 

Although  accounting  i^actlces  exist  that 
could  uncover  computer  fraud,  the  majority 
of  it  Is  exposed  accidentally.  Smith  said. 

He  noted  that  only  an  estimated  one  in 
nine  oon4>uter  frauds  is  ever  detected.  And 
those  who  perpetrate  such  crimes  are  often 
skUIed  enough  to  erase  the  evidence. 

The  typical  computer  embezzler  is  a  mar- 
ried man  between  32  and  36  years  of  age,  who 
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has  two  children.  His  house  is  worth  about 
$35,000  and  he  doesn't  live  beyond  his  means. 

IronlcaUy,  greed  U  rarely  the  reason  com- 
puter fraud  begins.  More  often,  according  to 
Smith,  the  embezzler  is  someone  in  a  com- 
pany's computer  room  who  Is  trying  to  help 
out  a  friend  or  a  customer.  Only  19  per  cent 
of  known  computer  embezzlers  have  an  al- 
cohol, drug  or  other  expensive  problem  spur- 
ring them  on. 

The  types  of  computer  fraud  are  as  varied 
as  the  persons  who  think  them  up.  They  have 
ranged  from  persons  aJtiTing  their  own  bank 
deposit  slip  code  to  other  person's  deposit 
slips,  to  the  creation  of  a  fictitious  staff  of 
a  Human  Reeources  Administration  to  which 
the  City  of  New  York's  computer  dutifully 
paid  $2,750,000. 

Corporations  such  as  banks  and  brokerage 
houses  that  afford  easy  access  to  cash  are 
highly  vulnerable  to  such  fraud,  as  are  the 
accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable  and 
inventory  operations  of  corporations.  Smith 
said. 

In  the  last  analysis,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal accountants  are  responsible  for  the 
detection  of  compute'  crime.  Smith  said. 
Major  accounting  firms,  he  noted,  are  beef- 
ing up  their  staffs  to  deal  with  the  growing 
problem. 


SOVIET  WHEAT  DEAL  UNFAIR  TO 
AMERICAN  FARMERS 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Blr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  gotten  a  bad  deal  in  the 
recent  Soviet  wheat  agreement.  There 
should  have  been  family  farmers,  or  at 
least  an  agricultural  input,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  negotiations.  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed that  the  White  House  faUed 
to  listen  to  farm  State  Congressmen  who 
insisted  that  a  higher  priority  be  given 
to  an  agricultural  input  into  these 
negotiations.  Although  all  the  details  of 
the  negotiations  are  as  yet  unclear  and 
apparently  not  even  available  to  Con- 
gressmen, I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  what  has  been  revealed. 

The  crude  oil  the  United  States  is 
negotiating  to  buy  from  the  Soviet  Union 
in  exchange  for  grain  is  expected  to  be 
sold  to  this  country  at  no  discount  from 
the  worldwide  price  of  oil  per  barrel. 

The  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  buy  6  to  8 
million  tons  of  U.S.  wheat  and  com  every 
year  for  the  next  5  years.  Original  re- 
ports indicated  that  the  United  States 
was  expected  to  get  a  20-percent  dis- 
count in  the  price  it  was  willing  to  pay  for 
Soviet  oil.  Now  Charles  W.  Robinson,  our 
negotiator,  concedes  that  the  Soviets 
have  turned  down  the  request  for  a  dis- 
count on  crude  oil.  Originally,  the  White 
House  announced  that  an  agreement  in- 
cluding wheat  and  oil  had  been  reached 
Now  we  are  told  that  the  wheat  agree- 
moit  committing  us  to  sell  wheat  at 
what  is  essentially  below  market  prices 
and  committing  us  over  a  5-year  period 
has  been  agreed  to,  but  that  no  oil  agree- 
ment has  been  made.  We  are  now  told  it 
is  hopeful  that  there  will  be  lower  prices 
for  naphtha,  for  diesel  oil,  for  crude  oil. 
or  for  all  three — but  perhaps  for  none. 
We  also  are  now  told  that  crude  oil  most 
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certainly  will  not  be  discounted  becatise 
tbe  Soviets  bave  no  surplus  crude  oil  and 
because  a  discount  mlglit  anger  Soviet 
costomers  In  Eastern  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. Also,  the  Soviets  now  say  they  need 
the  dollars  to  balance  a  trade  deficit  that 
could  reach  $4  billion  this  year.  The 
original  agreement  supposedly  called  for 
tbe  Soviets  to  sell  the  United  States  200.- 
000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  for  5  years  start- 
ing next  year.  However,  nothing  has  been 
fiw^M«iM^  Insofar  as  a  Soviet  commitment. 

Our  President  Is  in  trouble  with  the 
farm  vote  and  mldwestem  Republican 
Congressmen  who  have  been  spealdng 
out  on  the  need  for  the  White  House  to 
give  agriculture  a  higher  priority  should 
be  listened  to.  Farmers  In  my  district  still 
are  angry  at  the  administration's  inter- 
ference with  grain  exports  last  simmier. 
There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that 
George  Meany  should  not  have  been  al- 
]0w«l  to  dominate  the  negotiations  and 
to  set  standards.  It  Is  the  feeling  in  my 
district  that  Mr.  Meany  has  not  been 
elected  to  Congress  or  to  any  office  and 
that  the  administration  knuckled  under 
to  his  pressure. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  that  the  wheat 
agreement  makes  our  farmers'  wheat  a 
tool  of  the  State  Department  as  (H>P06ed 
to  8<Hnethlng  that  can  be  traded  freely  as 
Industrial  o(xnmoditles  are  allowed  to  do 
In  our  society. 


THE  DISARMED  PORTUGUESE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thta-$day,  October  30,  197 S 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  con- 
tinuing pressure  here  to  enact  restric- 
tive gun  control  measures,  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  have  overlooked  what  would 
be  an  important  lesson  on  the  subject 
unfolding  in  troubled  Portugal. 

I  am  glad  one  Plttsburgher  has  been 
alert.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette,  John  R.  Charles 
urged: 

an  those  In  favor  of  gun  control  please 
kxA  at  Portugal  vbere  tbe  12V^  percent 
OommtoUat  element  at  the  population  which 
haa  control  of  the  gtins,  oontlnuea  to  force 
aervlle  obedience  at  the  other  87^  percent 
at  tbe  peo|d«  of  Portugal.  With  guna  under 
th«lr  control,  they  have  closed  off  tba  free 
praaa.  oonflacated  bualneaaee  and  property, 
canaed  Injury,  tmprlaonment  or  death  to 
thoae  of  the  rest  majority  wanting  some 
ftem  of  democratle  goremment. 

I  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I.  who 
have  opposed  abridgonents  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  Americans  to  bear 
arms,  failed,  until  I  read  Mr.  Charles' 
letter,  to  see  the  gun  control  factor  in 
tbe  events  in  Portugal  And  now  I  ask 
tbe  big  question.  Could  the  Portuguese 
Reds  have  been  such  a  threat  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  as  shown  In  the 
election  results,  if  that  majority  had  had 
In  Its  pcesesslon  the  guns  which  might 
have  oiade  the  difference  ? 

We  only  can  guess  at  the  answer.  But 
I  remain  mindful  that  the  framers  of 
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our  Constitution — persons  who  had  suf- 
fered a  tyranny  of  a  minority  and  suc- 
cessfully rebelled  against  it — had  the 
possibility  of  a  situation  such  as  has 
occurred  in  Portugal  as  their  motive  for 
safeguarding  by  our  basic  law  the  Amer- 
ican's entitlement  to  his  weapon.  They 
know  the  value  of  an  armed  citizenry. 
They  had  seen  it  throw  off  the  British 
rule. 

The  proponents  of  strict  gun  con- 
trols have  been  trying  to  convince  us 
that  such  a  purpose  is  both  outmoded 
and  absurd  in  this  age  of  sophisticated 
weaponry.  What,  they  ask,  could  a  citi- 
zen with  his  gun  do  against  modem 
arms?  Well,  I  suspect  an  answer  may  be 
seen  in  Portugal.  There  the  peril  to  lib- 
erty came  not  from  a  well-armed  in- 
vader, but  from  an  organized  conspiracy 
which  surfaced  suddenly  out  of  the  Por- 
tugal population.  Without  guns,  the  ma- 
jority was  in  immediate  difficulty. 

Could  this  happen  here?  Neither  I 
nor  you  know.  But  tbe  Founding  Fathers 
saw  it  as  a  constant  mensuze  and,  as  we 
have  learned  in  so  many  other  things, 
they  were  uniquely  knowledgeable  men. 
They  knew  tyranny  in  all  its  subtle  ways 
and  they  knew  oppression  because  they 
had  lived  under  them.  So  I  am  Indebted 
to  letter  writer,  John  R.  Charles  for  con- 
necting conditions  in  today's  Portugal 
with  the  gun  control  matter  here.  He  has 
added  another  dimension  to  the  issue — 
one  which  may  prove  as  hard  to  get 
around  as  the  often-cited  argument  that. 
In  disarming  the  law-abiding  citizen, 
you  will  place  this  citizen  more  at  the 
mercy  of  the  criminal,  or  Indeed  the 
conspirator,  wtio  won't  give  up  his  gim. 
We  could  be  seeing  this  demonstrated 
in  Portugal. 


October  30,  1975 


BELLAMY  TRIBUTE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  JENRETTE,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Spesiker.  the 
Grand  Strand  area  centered  around 
Myrtle  Beach  was  saddened  recently  by 
ttie  imtlmely  death  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  respected  citizens  and 
businessmen  In  the  resort  community. 
Howell  V.  "Hal"  Bellamy,  Sr.,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chapin  Co.,  a  complex  of 
hardware,  building  supply,  and  service 
industries,  was  far  more  than  a  business 
leader.  He  was  hub  around  which  re- 
volved the  very  economic  life  of  the  area. 

An  ebullient,  popular  man  with  every- 
one, Mr.  Bellamy  was  the  kind  of  person 
who  was  a  big  brother  and  friend  to 
hundreds.  His  own  life  story  was  an  in- 
spiring, Horatio  Alger  one.  He  started  out 
with  the  Chapin  Co.  as  a  deliveryman 
and  rose  through  the  ranks  to  become 
vice  president  and  general  manager  by 
1945.  He  became  president  of  Uie  firm  in 
1956. 

Hal  Bellamy  used  his  position  of  influ- 
ence to  wisely  guide  the  growth  of  the 
Myrtle  Beach  area.  He  fed  and  took  care 
of  people  who  did  not  have  the  financial 
resources  to  pay  immediately.  He  was  a 


warm  and  compassionate  human  being 
and  no  more  can  be  said  of  anyone.  His 
passing  at  the  age  of  61  was  an  imtlmely 
loss  to  the  community  and  a  personal  loss 
to  me.  Myrtle  Beach  and  the  entire 
Grand  Strand  will  sorely  miss  him.  I  wlU 
miss  him  as  a  friend  and  share  the  grief 
of  his  family. 


PERSPECTIVES  ON  AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OP  MISaOUBI 
IN  THE  HOITBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  of  affirmative 
action  and  the  pressing  need  to  Inform 
my  colleagues  of  the  positive  thrust  of 
the  NAACP's  philosophy  and  programs 
in  that  area,  I  am  offering  the  following 
speech  that  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Bush  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
NAACP  National  Board  of  Directors,  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Midwest 
College  Placement  Association,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1975. 

Piaapacnvxa  on  Attoicativs  Action* 

"AfflrmatlTe  Action"  la  now  in  tune  with 
the  times. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable,  but  little 
noted,  achievements  of  the  92nd  Congress 
durmg  1971-72  was  the  shaping  of  a  new 
national  policy  to  end  sex  discrimination  In 
all  educational  institutions  at  all  levels,  m- 
cludlng  students,  staff  and  faculty,  from 
nuraery  school  to  poet  graduate  education." 

These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Bernice  Sandler 
who  Is  not  only  Director  of  the  Project  on 
•the  Status  and  Education  of  Women  with 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  but 
she  serves  on  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Role  of  Women  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 

Dr.  Sandler  continued  her  comment  by 
saying, 

'The  speed  with  which  the  Congress  ex- 
tended Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  to  include  all  educational  Institu- 
tions; amended  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1063 
to  cover  executive,  administrative  and  pro- 
fessional employment;  amended  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  cover  admissions  to 
all  health  profession  training  programs;  en- 
acted Title  IX  of  tbe  Education  Amendmeqti 
Act  of  1972  to  cover  all  phases  of  student 
treatment,  including  admissions;  and  added 
sex  discrimination  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights- 
Indicates  that  Congress  was  acutely  aware 
of  discrimination  against  females  in  our  edu- 
cational Institutions."  .  .  . 

She  concluded  her  opening  remarks  for 
an  article  In  the  Joiunal  of  Law  and  Edu- 
cation with  this  very  significant  comment. 
"These  laws  are  not  merely  employment  laws; 
they  are  civil  rights  laws  with  a  different 
legislative  and  Judicial  history."  (Emphasla 
added) 

America  la  a  country  of  the  committee  and 
caucus.  At  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  there 
was  founded  yet  another  organization  calling 
itself  the  Gray  Panthers. 


•Remarks  delivered  at  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Midwest  College  Placement  Associa- 
tion, Wednesday,  September  3,  1975,  at  the 
Pick  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois  by  Mis. 
Margaret  Bush  Wilson,  Chairman,  Board  ol 
Dlrectoas,  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  Mrs.  WUson  Is 
a  practicing  attorney  In  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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The  slmUarlty  of  name  to  a  certain  mili- 
tant black  group  Is  not  Just  comcldence.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  the  Oray  PanthMs  Is  to 
challenge  and  eliminate  arbitrary  discrimi- 
nation against  someone  or  some  group  on  the 
basis  of  age— any  age. 

What  is  particularly  interestmg  about  the 
Oray  Panthers  is  that  it  is  a  coalition  of  ttie 
young  and  the  old — because  both  groups 
suffer  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age 
alone. 

For  the  flrst  time  in  over  forty  years,  older 
citizens  are  organlzmg.  We  also  know  that 
the  fastest  growing  segment  In  this  nation  is 
the  older  population.  Today  some  twenty  mil- 
lion elderly  make  up  ten  per  cent  of  America's 
total  population.  At  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease, approximately  half  of  the  US.  popu- 
lation will  be  over  fifty  years  of  age  by  the 
year  2000! 

During  the  flrst  week  of  August,  thla  year. 
tbe  President  of  the  United  States  signed  a 
bill  which  extends  and  expands  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  so  that  It  protects  not 
only  the  votmg  rights  of  African-Americans 
but  also  Mexican  Americans  in  the  south  and 
the  southwest. 

On  a  recent  morning  television  program,  a 
spirited  discussion  took  place  between  tha 
Commentator  and  an  Italian  American  about 
the  stereo-type  of  Italians  in  the  media  as 
purveyors  of  organized  crime. 

The  emerging  point  of  all  these  develq;)- 
ments  is  that  the  civU  rights  revolution  of 
the  1960's  has  parked  a  multidimensional 
thrust  In  the  1970's.  Civil  rights  in  America 
is  no  longer  Just  about  and  synonymous  with 
rights  of  Americans  of  African  descent.  In- 
deed, the  spectrum  is  somewhat  bedazzling 
and  includes — the  rights  of  the  young  and 
the  old,  of  Native  Americans  and  hyphen- 
ated Americans-Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan, 
Spanlsh-sumamed,  Italian — of  women,  the 
handlcappe^,  the  convicted,  the  bl-aezual 
and  the  homosexual. 

TTTU  vn  OF  TRX  CIVIL  BIGHTS  ACT  OF  1864 

All  this  has  arisen  from  the  soaring  sixties 
when  this  country  was  In  ferment.  It  was  a 
remarkable  period  in  American  history,  with 
an  astonishing  thrust  to  a  new  level  of  pro- 
test for  civil  rights. 

The  successes  of  the  19eO's  spurred  and  In- 
spired other  groups  to  make  their  bid  for 
equaUty.  It  is  no  comcidence  that  the  move- 
ment for  women's  equality  grew  In  size  and 
strength  as  blacks  began  to  advance.  Many 
women  saw  disquieting  reeemblances  between 
their  own  lot  and  that  of  racial  and  ethnic 
mmorities. 

The  solid  foundations  upon  which  these 
groups  have  buUt  are  the  Civil  Rights  Act  o< 
1964  and  partlciUarly  'ntle  VH  of  that  Act 
together  with  President  Johnson's  Executive 
Order  11246.  The  first  covers  all  institutions 
with  15  or  more  employees  and  the  second 
covers  all  institutions  with  federal  contracts. 

Except  where  It  can  be  shown  that  aez 
Is  a  "bona  fide  occupational  quallfleatlon", 
present  effects  of  past  discrimination  baaed 
on  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin  or 
■ex  are  pnAlhlted'by  Title  VII. 

Under  Executive  Order  11246  (later  amend- 
ed by  the  Executive  Order  11376  to  Include 
■ex) ,  federal  contractors  must  have  a  plan  of 
"affirmative  action"  to  "remedy  the  effects 
(rf  past  discrimination"  and  to  prevent  the 
continuation  of  current  discrlmlnatloa.  Af- 
firmative action  can  also  be  required  tmder 
Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1084 
If  a  finding  of  discrimination  has  been  made. 

THE  AFFIRMATIVK  ACTION  CONCEPT 

The  affirmative  action  concept  grew  di- 
rectly out  of  the  mass  demonstrations  and 
legal  actions  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties  to 
remove  racial  barriers  in  the  construction 
Industry.  Following  successful  tests  of  the 
principle  of  what  waa  then  called  mantling 
tables  m  the  Federal  Courts,  the  U-S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  moved  to  implement  the 
celebrated  Philadelphia  Plan.  This  opened 
a  new  frontier  in  the  equaUty  atruggle.  The 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

principle  of  goals  upon  which  this  plan  was 
based  rapidly  spread  to  every  other  area 
that  was  held  crucial  to  the  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  the  black  population. 
It  now  extends  to  other  groups. 

The  United  States  Commission  <m  Civil 
Rights  has  defined  affirmative  action  to  be: 
"Steps  taken  to  remedy  the  grossly  disparate 
staffing  and  recruitment  patterns  that  are 
the  present  consequence  of  past  discrimina- 
tion and  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  in  the  futiire." 

Significantly,  higher  education  institu- 
tions, which  receive  billions  in  federal  funds 
each  year  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  feel  most  threatened 
by  the  reach  of  these  laws  and  regulations, 
because  of  their  potential  for  effectiveness. 
No  other  civil  rights  remedies  raise  more 
hacklea  within  the  Ivory  towers  of  higher 
learning  where  ratlcmal  thought  and  the 
quest  for  knowledge  and  enlightenment  pre- 
sumably riile. 

The  principal  problem,  we  all  know.  Is  not 
the  simple  ban  against  discrimination.  Such 
antl-discrtmlnation  laws  and  rules  can  be 
tolerated,  especially  when  their  effectiveness 
is  limited.  What  greatly  bothers  college  ad- 
niinlstrators  and  employers,  however,  is  the 
potential  for  effectiveness  that  these  laws 
and  rtiles  hold.  By  insisting  on  their  en- 
fm'cement,  black  people,  women,  and  other 
ethnic  and  racial  minorities,  it  should  be 
remembered,  are  demanding  no  more  than 
they  are  due.  They  are  simply  saying  that, 
because  of  this  society's  past  record  of  racial 
and  sex  discrimination,  employers  and  col- 
leges should  now  be  required  to  set  goals  and 
timetables  for  the  hiring  of  staff  and  the 
admission  of  students  as  conditions  for  re- 
ceiving federal  funds. 

Despite  Its  seeming  fairness,  however,  this 
type  of  affirmative  action  approach,  like 
public  school  busing,  seems  to  arouse  Intense 
emotions  and  great  hostility.  Tet,  the  ques- 
tion must  be  asked  what  is  proposed  m  the 
alternative  that  would  be  as  fair  and  as 
effective.  It  is,  indeed  unreal,  and  highly 
Injurious  to  a  pluralistic  society  to  say  to  the 
historical  victims  of  racism  or  sexism,  you 
are  now  free — compete  on  an  equal  basis! 

A  case  in  point  was  the  challenge  by  Marco 
DePunls,  Jr.,  to  the  admissions  policy  of  the 
University  of  Washington's  Law  School.  This 
case,  you  will  recall,  centered  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Law  School's  policy  for 
recruiting  minority  students.  DePunls  maln- 
tidned  that  the  law  school  was  guilty  of 
reverse  discrimination  when  it  rejected  him 
while  admitting  36  minority  students  who 
had  scored  lower  on  admission  tests. 

Clearly  at  stake  In  thla  issue  was  whether 
the  University  of  Waahlngton  had  a  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  exercise  Its  moral 
responsibility  to  society.  This  responsibility 
Involved  correcting  a  past  and  present  his- 
tory of  racial  discrimination.  Significantly, 
the  record  showed  that  from  1902  to  1909 
only  12  of  the  3,812  Washington  Law  School 
graduates  were  black. 

Aa  the  NAACP  said  In  an  amicus  brief 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  "The  fact  that 
respondents  (meaning  the  University  of 
Washington),  adc^ted  an  affirmative  action 
program  to  neutralize  the  discriminatory 
effects  of  their  entry  system  clearly  shows 
that  they  were  Indeed  aware  that  discrim- 
ination was  present  in  the  system". 

The  charges  of  reverse  discrimination  In 
the  DePunls  case  centered  on  the  explosive 
question  of  test  scores.  Here  Is  an  example 
of  how  teet  scores  have  taradltionally  been 
used  to  discriminate  against  black  people. 
If  we  take  a  close  look  at  the  DaPunls  score 
and  compare  it  with  those  of  the  mmority 
students  who  were  accepted,  we  wlU  see  that 
the  differences  were  really  mlnlscule. 
Furthermore,  there  were  other  noteworthy 
factors  that  clearly  gave  the  university  the 
right  to  accept  the  minority  applicants  over 
DeFunU.  Also,  aa  we  aU  know,  test  scores  by 
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themselves  are  certainly  no  true  Indicators 
of  performance  or  success. 

COALS  vs.  QUOTAS  AND  WHO'S  QUALIFIXD 

As  a  part  of  an  Affirmative  Action  Plan, 
an  employer  must  develop  numerical  goals 
and  timetables  after  analyzing  all  conditions 
of  employment. 

It  is  Important  not  to  confuse  goals  and 
quotas.  They  are  not  the  same  and  the  terms 
should  not  be  used  mterchangeably. 

The  government  and  the  courts  clearly  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  Quotas  are  Illegal, 
they  keep  people  out.  Goals  are  targets  whoee 
aim  is  to  Include  people.  Quotas,  If  not  met, 
call  for  a  penalty  whUe  goals.  If  not  achieved, 
require  an  inquiry  as  to  the  reasons  why. 
The  realistic  approach  as  recently  suggested 
by  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies. 
Is  to  seek  merit  wherever  It  can  be  found  and 
to  stop  looking  for  merit  Jxist  within  40% 
of  the  population,  that  is  among  white  males 
only.  What  appears  to  be  the  handlci^  li 
that  too  often  there  seems  to  be  an  assun^j- 
tlon  that  by  definition,  minorities  and  women 
are  "not  qualified".  Good  faith,  objective  cri- 
teria and  a  fair  and  equitable  application 
of  that  criteria  are  the  three  basic  require- 
ments  for   a   sound   selection   process.  " 

REVBtSK     DISCailflNATION — RXAL    OE     IMAGINED 

The  new  dimension  which  has  appeared  Is 
reflected  In  the  use  of  a  phrase  with  disturb- 
ing overtones,  namely  '■reverse  discrimina- 
tion." 

The  Charlotte,  N.C.  Observer  for  Wednes- 
day, August  26,  1975  over  the  by-line  of  Staff 
Writer  Milton  Jordan,  carried  an  article  with 
the  headline  "But  They  Had  a  Late  Start  In 
the  Race". 

Quoting  Mr.  Jordan  In  fvill  he  said : 

"It  is  interesting  how  people  who  consider 
themselves  falrmlnded.  but  who  have  en- 
joyed the  iseneflts  of  a  racist  society  without 
protest,  suddenly  cry  foul  when  major  sur- 
gery Is  performed  to  correct  an  aspect  of  that 
system. 

"A  case  In  point  is  a  suit  fUed  by  two  white 
Charlotte  flremen  to  prevent  Implementation 
of  a  new  promotion  plan  recently  adopted  by 
the  local  civil  service  board. 

"Under  the  new  plan,  senlcx-lty  will  not  be 
a  consideration  for  promoting  blacks  In  the 
department.  The  two  flremen  who  filed  the 
suit  against  this  plan  argue  that  It  is  dis- 
criminatory against  whites. 

"How  so?  Nothing  at  aU  has  changed  in 
the  way  white  firemen  are  promoted.  The 
only  people  affected  by  the  new  plan  are  the 
37  black  firemen  In  the  department  of  600. 

"Of  course,  white  flremen  can  argue  that 
If  blacks  don't  have  to  gain  seniority  to  be 
promoted,  whites  should  not  either.  But  the 
answer  Is  simple.  Blacks  were  not  allowed  m 
the  local  fire  department  at  the  same  time 
whites  were;  therefore,  seniority  is  a  clear 
barrier  to  promotion  for  blacks  that  would 
not  exist  except  for  past  discrimination. 

"The  flrst  black  fire  fighter  hired  In  the 
local  department  In  this  century  waa  .  .  . 
hired  in  October,  1067.  .  .  ." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  umted 
States  Com^  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit recently  issued  a  warning  about  "reverse 
discrimination"  on  August  13th  In  coimectlon 
with  a  clash  between  civil  service  law  and 
civil  rights  laws. 

The  decision  arose  out  of  1973  civil  rights 
suit  by  two  black  correction  officers  who 
challenged  the  fairness  of  clvU  service  exam- 
ination for  sergeant. 

The  lower  court  found  the  examination 
was  discriminatory  and  ruled  with  the  plain- 
tiffs. The  presiding  Judge  then  went  on  to 
rule  that  one  of  every  four  correction  offloers 
promoted  to  sergeant  must  be  from  the  mi- 
nority group  untU  a  certain  percentage  bal- 
ance had  been  reached. 

On  appeal,  the  upper  Ooort  reversed  the 
Impoeltlon  of  the  racial  quota,  but  affirmed 
the  order  for  a  fair  Job-related  examination. 
Said  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
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"CItU  Bervloe  Uw».  like  civil  lighta  taw« 
wore  enacted  to  ameliorate  a  social  evil,"  .  .  . 
In  the  former  case.  It  was  the  spoils  systema; 
in  the  latter  discrimination.  .  .  . 

Tt  seems  to  us  that  the  Judiciary  should 
act  with  great  rductanoe  In  undennlnlzig 
"radltlonal  Civil  Service  concepts",  the 
opinion  continued,  "and  If  a  decision  Is 
to  be  made  to  subordinate  the  social  pur- 
poees  of  ClvU  Service  to  those  of  equal- 
employment  opportunity,  that  decision 
should  be  made  by  the  people  speaking  to 
their  legWatoiB." 

Americans  of  good  will  and  particularly 
the  academic  and  corporate  communities 
must  guard  against  Sladtoon  Avenue-type 
language  that  ••programs"  Americans  agaliist 
rights  promised  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

"Btmne  Dlacrlmlnatlon"  Is  often  a 
euphemism  used  as  a  tactic  to  stop  or  stay 
clvn  rights  gains.  It  Is  Impossible  for  the 
victims  of  long-standing  discrimination  to 
accept  the  suggestion  that  their  recent,  be- 
lated gains  are  somehow  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  have  had  preferential  treatment 
for  generations.  Many  victims  have  the  un- 
easy feeling  that  the  persistent  exploiting 
of  the  phrase  '•reverae  discrimination"  Is 
soother  example  of  the  very  powerful  use 
of  language  to  confuse  the  American  peo- 
ple aiHi  T<nmiT,fMin  the  status  quo. 

THB  ncPACT  OP  Air  AiTxioirs  kconomt 

Our  unsettled  and  uncertain  economy  Is 
the  most  disturbing  trend  facing  us  today. 
Suddenly  the  terrain  has  shifted  In  the 
struggle  for  Job  parity — It  is  no  longer  at 
the  level  of  hiring  and  upgrading — It  Is  now 
a  question  of  lay-offs  and  firing. 

-Afflrmstlve  action"  that  alliterative 
phrase  which  has  emerged  as  the  key  to  suc- 
cessfully challenge  past  discriminatory  prac- 
tices In  employment  may  be  In  serious 
Jeopardy  because  of  lay-offs  and  the  familiar 
and  sacred  shibboleth  of  the  labor  move- 
ment— ^the  seniority  system. 

Gains  for  minorities  and  women  are 
threatened  by  our  unsettled  economy,  lay- 
offs and  rising  xinemployment.  A  clear  con- 
flict between  the  principle  of  affirmative 
action  and  the  seniority  system  hss  emerged 
toplsgueus. 

As  an  absolute  minimum,  no  plan  of  ac- 
tion must  result  In  a  disproportionate  im- 
pact on  minorities  and'women.  Layoffs  based 
on  seniority  must  not  be  the  device  used 
to'  w^w  out  hard  won  gains  of  groups  sys- 
tematlcaUy  victimized  in  the  past  by 
ancient  wrongs  and  long  denied  equal  op- 
portonlty.  The  burden  of  reductions,  lay- 
oOs  and  reduced  opportunities  must  not 
weigh  unequally  on  minority  and  female 
workers. 

There  are  alternatives— plant-wide  se- 
nlortty,  cuts  and  economies  that  result  In 
cost  asTlngs.  reduced  work  weeks,  shift 
changes,  psyless  work  days  and  holidays  and 
cuts  In  areas,  departments  and  Job  cate- 
gories and  levels  so  that  the  burden  of  hard 
times  is  spread  around. 

The  corporate  and  academic  communities 
particularly,  must  be  sensitive  to  these  Is- 
soss.  and  be  prepared  to  adopt  thoughtful 
and  constructive  action  that  will  preserve 
hard-won  gains  in  employment  opportu- 
mtlss. 

Moreover,  there  Is  s  role  and  urgent  need 
for  Involvement  by  om"  urban  untversltlee. 
And  by  urbsn  universities  I  mean  those 
unlvsntttas  located  In  the  heart  of  or  on  the 
edgs  of  urban  areas.  The  opportunities  of 
the  plain  fact  of  physical  location  require  a 
new  set  at  demands  upon  such  universities. 

Tbsss  onlverrttles  esnnoC  sfford  to  be  Iso- 
lated. We  must  mafcs  demands  iqwn  them 
to  msec  the  Intelleetual,  cultursl,  aocisl. 
gsrrsstVwial  snd  occupational  needs  of  urban 
Amsilea.  These  unlvarsmes  have  ssrved 
everyone  else  who  hss  come  along  »««<  sAsd 
tor    help— fbr    example,    the    farmer,    tha 
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^telsnoe-bsaed  institutions,  our  Industries, 
the  defense  requirements  of  the  country  and 
the  business  corporations.  Now  It  Is  time 
for  them  to  serve  the  city  tmd  those  with 
special  needs  in  the  urban  community  where 
so  many  minority  groups  are  concentrated. 
Nor  Is  it  enough  to  rely  on  Just  those 
members  of  the  university  community  who 
luq>pen  to  be  on  the  Continuing  Education 
or  Extension  payroll  or  the  public  service 
functions  of  the  lu'ban  university.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  faculty  must  be  in- 
volved, should  be  involved.  In  the  service 
functions  of  the  university.  We  must  ask 
these  universities  what  and  where  are  yovir 
special  courses  and  your  special  programs 
and  your  special  efforts  t<^  recruit,  select  and 
educate  students — young  emd  not  so  yoimg — 
from  the  inner  cities  and  prepare  them  for 
the  positions  of  responsibility  and  leadership. 
Does  this  effort  have  any  priority  on  your 
caD^>us,  In  your  university,  and  if  not,  why 
not? 

KNXBGT  POUCT  AMS  TBS  rCSLIC  IMTXBIST 

One  of  the  unmistakable  signs  of  the  fu- 
ture, is  the  crucial  role  of  energy.  This 
crucial  role  of  energy  will  imquestionably 
affect  futxire  destiny  here  in  America  and  in 
the  entire  world. 

Tou  will  note  that  I  have  used  the  word 
"role"  not  "crisis"  in  relating  to  this  matter 
of  energy,  for  It  seems  to  me  that  whatever 
energy  crisis  we  piirportedly  have  Is  man- 
made,  and  can  be  unmade  by  men  of  wisdom 
committed  to  the  public  good. 

There  are  those  who  insist  we  are  at  the 
croesroftds  on  the  whole  subject  of  energy, 
and  that  it  truly  relates  to  survival  on  this 
planet.  We  need  to  ask  ourselves  what  this 
postwar  transformation  of  agriculture,  in- 
dustry and  transportation  really  means.  Why 
did  we  switch  from  soap  to  detergents — 
from  railroads  to  trucks — from  cotton,  wool 
and  wood  to  synthetics  and  plastics.  The 
answer  Is  easy  to  discern.  Profits — it  paid. 
If  survival  Is  at  stake,  the  time  may  now 
have  come  to  Insist  for  the  future  that  de- 
cisions about  crucial  subjects  like  energy 
be  made  first  In  terms  of  what  is  for  and  In 
the  interest  of  the  public  good. 

Thoughtful  Economist  Ezra  Soloman  of 
Stanford  University  In  a  recent  publication 
has  pointed  out  two  thlxigs: 

First,  that  when  most  Americans  think 
of  energy  they  think  of  gasoline.  And,  second, 
that  a  number  of  items  in  our  economy  have 
gone  up  more  than  gasoline,  such  as  pota- 
toes, rice  and  soap.  Yet,  we  do  not  speak  of 
"potatoe  crisis"  or  a  "soap  crisis"  so  why 
do  we  single  out  energy? 

Soloman  suggests  four  reasons:  (1)  there 
are  almoet  no  substitutes  for  energy  In  the 
sbortrun  (2)  the  huge  price  Increases  affect 
all  forms  of  energy  (3)  energy  Lb  a  crucial 
and  very  large  element  In  modem  economic 
output  and  (4)  as  a  nation,  we  assumed  that 
we  could  count  on  Inexpensive  energy 
indefinitely. 

Without  going  into  greater  detail.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Soloman 
maintains  that  we  have  pursued  a  mis- 
guided policy  of  artificially  holding  down 
the  price  of  two  major  forms  of  energy — oil 
and  natural  gas.  He  concludes  that  such  a 
policy  Is  politically  popular  but  economi- 
cally absurd.  In  his  opinion,  "price"  Is  the 
major  and  natural  incentive  for  Increasing 
supply  and  therefore  all  energy  prices 
should  be  deregiilated  completely. 

The  point  of  departure — Is  not  so  much 
whether  we  agree  with  this  analysla  of  the 
energy  problem — but  that  the  need  is  tir- 
gent  for  public  discussion  and  debate  about 
a  sound  energy  poUcy  for  this  nation  that 
is  objective  and  devoid  of  special  pleading 
and  political  posturing. 

Those  of  us  concerned  about  affirmative 
action  and  the  world  of  work  need  to  be 
doubly  concerned  about  such  open  debate 
because  the  ultimate  policy  decisions  made 
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about  energy  may  have  tremendoiu  and 
lasting  impact  on  the  kinds  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities available  for  the  foreeeeable  future. 

ALOOKABSAO 

With  numy  groups  now  awakened  to  the 
vigorous  pursuit  of  their  participation  in 
the  full  rights  of  American  society,  increased 
litigation  can  almost  certainly  be  expected. 

The  systems  and  the  traditions  that  have 
been  long  established  may  now  be  subject 
to  challenge  on  several  fronts,  including  the 
seniority  system,  the  civil  service  systems 
and  the  merit  systems.  To  the  extent  that 
these  systems  have  in  fact,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  been  closed  to  large  por- 
tions of  the  available  pool  of  qualified  per- 
sons they  must  be  reexamined  and  restruc- 
txired. 

Selection  criteria  can  no  longer  be  casual 
and  informal  but  must  be  definitive,  ob- 
jective, and  Job-related.  As  to  recruiting,  it 
may  require  laon  effort  and  different  means. 
It  most  certainly  will  demand  the  highest 
degree  of  good  faith  effort  In  considering 
the  larger  and  wider  pools  of  potential  com- 
petence among  minorities  and  women. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  express  some 
growing  concern  —  namely,  that  in  the 
emerging  multi-faceted  movements  among 
minorities  and  women  for  human  rights, 
there  Is  a  lurking  sense  of  threat  each  to 
the  other. 

Let  me  Ulustrate.  In  the  Keynote  address 
of  Arthur  R.  Roalman  to  this  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Midwest  College  Placement 
Association,  he  pointedly  commented: 

"Women's  liberation  Is  the  most  signifi- 
cant social  change  of  our  age." 

There  are  those  who  not  only  disagree 
with  Mr.  Roalman,  but  who  go  a  step  fur- 
ther. They  Insist  that  the  public  focus  on 
women's  problems  Is  being  exploited  by 
conservatives  to  eclipse  the  promise  to  pro- 
vide equal  Justice  and  opportunity  to  mi- 
nority groups. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Alvin  Poussaint,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  of  Harvard  Medical 
School  wrote  a  thoughtful  article  about  this 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  6th. 

Said  Dr.  Poussaint: 

"Many  Americans  have  lumped  women's 
problems  into  the  "minority"  category.  For 
Instance,  universities  and  businesses  now  try 
to  fill  minority  affairs  positions  with  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  or  women.  Campus 
recruiters  are  often  unsure  whether  they 
should  be  attempting  to  hire  a  member  of 
a  minority  or  a  woman.  To  many,  either  will 
do.  Of  course,  white  women  are  not  a  minor- 
ity, although  they  are  Indeed  oppressed. 
Blacks,  rightly  or  wrongly,  feel  that  they 
are  being  forced  Into  competition  with  white 
women  and  that  they  may  be  outdone  be- 
cause of  the  qualitative  difference  between 
women's  oppression  and  minority  oppres- 
sion." 

Continuing  his  comment.  Dr.  Poussaint 
added: 

"White  women  have  not  had  a  disadvan- 
taged education  in  an  inferior  and  segregated 
school  system.  White  women  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  blacks  have  attended  the 
finest  schools  and  colleges.  T'herefore,  many 
have  Bi.perlor  academic  pr^aratlon  and 
social  advantages  that  easily  qualify  them 
for  many  positions." 

"Black  spokesmen  feel  this  threat  par- 
ticularly when  the  women's  movement  refers 
to  women  as  a  minority  and  compares  their 
oppression  to  the  oppression  of  blacks.  Such 
a  confparlson,  blacks  feel,  shows  a  serious 
Insensltlvlty  to  the  monstrous  historical 
origins  of  black  oppression  and  to  the  pres- 
ent odds  against  which  blacks  must  pit  thsir 
fight . .  ." 

If  the  corporate  and  academic  communities 
ars  perceptive  enough  to  recognize  that  the 
civil  rights  movement  today  Is  multl-dimen- 
BioiuU  Involving  many  groups;  and  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  tempo  of  demands  from 
these  groups,  particularly  racial  and  ethnls 
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minorities  and  women  may  Increase  rather 
than  diminish;  and 

If  the  corporate  and  academic  communl- 
tles  are  sensitive  enough  to  perceive  'affirma- 
tive action'  as  an  effective  tool  for  correcting 
long  standing  Imbalance,  and  that  there  are 
wider  pools  of  potential  competence  which 
goals  and  timetables  can  help  to  reach;  and 

If  the  corporate  and  academic  communities 
are  forthright  and  fair  enough  to  insist  that 
the  problems  of  an  uncertain  economy  and 
an  energy  imbalance  not  be  used  as  excuses 
to  dissipate  recent  hard-won  gains  for  the 
victims  of  pervasive  discrimination;  and  to 
carefully  avoid  pitting  one  group  against 
another — 

If,  Indeed,  the  corporate  and  academic 
communities  are  truly  perceptive,  sensitive, 
forthright  and  fair,  and  act  thoughtfully  and 
constructively  about  these  Issues,  then — 

To  paraphrase  the  words  of  Langston 
Hughes: 

"You  can  build  temples  for  tomorrow, 
strong  as  you  know  them,  and  you  can  stand 
on  top  of  the  mountain  free  within  your- 
idves." 


ANDREI    SAKHAROV:     A    HUMANI- 
TARIAN AND  A  RADICAL 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALiroRKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  1975  Nobel  Peace  Prize  went  to 
a  man  who  Is  much  deserving  of  that 
honor.  Other  recipients  In  other  years 
have  made  similar  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace,  with  similar  do- 
mestic responses.  Dr.  Sakharov  has  suf- 
fered the  condemnation  of  his  fellow 
countnrmen,  and  has  been  labeled  a 
"radical."  I  believe  that  his  views  truly 
are  "radical,"  In  the  finest  sense  of  that 
word.  Like  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  two  American  recip- 
ients of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  Dr.  Sak- 
harov holds  views  that  are  not  those  of 
the  people  In  power. 

A  small  sample  of  this  great  man's 
thought  was  published  recently  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  deserve  the 
thoughtful  review  of  every  Member  of 
this  body.  In  remarks  prepared  for  the 
1975  Pugwash  Conference  on  the  Impor- 
tant subject  of  disarmament,  of  both  nu- 
clear and  conventional  weapons.  No  sub- 
ject is  more  Important  to  world  peace 
prospects,  and  for  this  reason  I  Insert 
this  brave  man's  views  in  the  Congrks- 
siONAL  Record  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  27,  19781 
Soviet  Physicist  Urgks  "Pttll"  Disarming: 

All  Nttclxax  Wkapons  Should  Be  Psohib- 

rrcD,  Sats  1975  Nobkl  Pkace  Lattsxatk 
(By  Andrei  D.  Sakharov) 

Andrei  D.  Sakharov  is  the  distinguished 
Russian  physicist  and  winner  of  the  1978 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  He  wrote  the  following 
statement  for  a  symposium  on  "New  Designs 
for  Complete  Nuclear  Disarmament,  held  in 
Kyoto,  Japan,  In  late  August  under  auspices 
of  the  Pugwash  Conference.  Known  as  "the 
father  of  the  Soviet  H-bomb,"  he  is  now  an 
•ctlvist  in  the  dissident  community.  Because 
Sakharov  could  not  attend  the  sympoeliim, 
his  message  was  read  by  a  friend,  Frantisek 
Janouch,  a  Czech  physicist  now  working  in 
exile  in  Sweden,  who  made  this  translation. 
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Previously  unpublished,  the  statement  was 
provided  to  The  Times  by  Herbert  York,  a 
physicist  at  the  University  of  San  Diego 
at  La  Jolla,  and  appears  In  the  current  Bul- 
letin of  Atomic  Scientists  (The  Pugwash 
Conference  Is  an  international  group  con- 
cerned with  the  nuclear  threat,  and  takes  it 
name  from  the  site  of  its  first  meeting  at 
Pugwash,  Nova  Scotia) . 

The  tragedy  that,  30  years  ago,  befeU  Hir- 
oshima and  Nagasaki  has  been  distressing 
me  throughout  my  life  both  as  an  atomic 
physicist  and  as  simply  a  man  of  planet, 
earth,  which  co\ild  be  entirely  reduced  to 
such  heaps  of  horrible  ruins  If  reason  and 
goodness  do  not  prevail  over  a  mutual  dis- 
trust, fear,  greed  and  hatred. 

None  believe,  I  think,  that  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe  banging  over  mankind  lies  in 
the  great  scientific  discoveries  of  the  aoth 
century  or  in  some  demoniac  qualities  of 
human  nature.  We  aU  are,  on  the  contrary, 
convinced  that  science  has  now  brought 
about  the  possibility  of  an  abundance  in  the 
world  which  was  totally  unattainable  a 
hundred  years  ago.  We  know,  too,  that  man, 
with  all  his  advantages  and  drawbacks,  is 
stlU  the  same  as  In  the  time  of  Aeschylus 
and  the  biblical  prophets,  no  matter  whether 
he  be  white,  black  or  yellow;  capitalist, 
worker  or  scientist;  believer  or  atheist;  so- 
cialist or  one  of  thoee  whom  some  caU  reac- 
tionary. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  analyze  here  the  com- 
plicated reasons  for  the  rise  of  the  present 
critical  world  situation.  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain my  point  of  view,  subjective  and  argu- 
able as  it  may  be,  in  a  book  now  i4>pearlng 
hi  the  West:  "On  My  Coimtry  and  the 
World."  Yet  I  woiUd  like  to  attempt  to  reit- 
erate briefly  some  of  the  thoughts  contained 
therein. 

The  problems  of  disarmament  have  an 
evident  priority  over  other  problems  con- 
fronting mankind  now;  but  they  cannot  be 
solved  without  strengthening  international 
confidence,  without  overcoming  the  closed 
attitude  of  the  socialist  countries;  nor  can 
they  be  solved  In  Isolation  from  other  aspects 
of  detente. 

The  most  important  aim  of  detente  must 
be  the  total  prohibition  of  nuclear  weaponry 
and  full  disarmament.  This  aim  can  be 
reached  only  gradually.  At  each  stage  of  this 
process  it  Is  necessary  to  achieve  the  reduc- 
tion of  armament  to  an  equal  level: 

— Equal  overall  strengths  of  thermonu- 
clear military  equipment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  to  be  achieved 
through  negotiations  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  weapons. 

— An  equal  number  of  tanks  and  divisions 
of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  to 
be  achieved  through  European  disarmament 
negotiations. 

— An  equality  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  People's  Re- 
public concentrated  along  the  common 
frontier. 

The  realization  of  complete  International 
control  of  armaments  is  of  fundamental  Im- 
portance. This  is  one  of  those  questions  on 
which  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  so- 
cialist states  have  taken  a  particularly  un- 
yielding and  unconstructlve  urgency.  It  Is 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  In- 
ternational inspection  teams  with  the  right 
to  free  access  to  all  regions  of  the  Inspected 
country.  There  exist  already  some  prece- 
dents of  this  kind. 

It  is  indispensable  to  get  rid  of,  once  and 
for  all,  spy  mania.  Notions  like  "mUltary  se- 
cret," "secret  work,"  or  "publication  sup- 
pressed for  reasons  of  secrecy,"  should  not 
exist  In  the  world  of  the  future.  Obviously, 
the  transition  to  such  an  open  xoorld  (NelA 
Bohr's  expression)  will  be  gradual. 

One  of  the  first  steps  In  that  direction 
should  be  the  realization  of  Clauses  IS  and 
18  of  the  United  Nations  General  Declaration 
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of  Human  Rights;  that  Is,  a  free  exchange  of 
people  and  information  on  the  basis  of  legis- 
lative acts — free  travel  of  people  from  one 
country  to  another,  a  free  choice  of  the 
country  of  residence  (and,  of  course,  a  free 
choice  of  residence  inside  a  country!) ,  a  free 
reception  of  broadcast  and  televised  pro- 
grams, a  free  lnt>!matlonal  book  market.  All 
this  is  directly  related  to  international  trust 
and  thus  to  international  security. 

It  Is  impcxtant  to  find  solutions  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  particular  problems  of  dis- 
armament— to  agree  to  discontinue  the  de- 
velopment of  exceptlonaUy  dangerous  new 
types  of  weapons,  to  agree  on  the  prohibition 
of  strategic  rockets  with  thermonuclear, 
multiple  mdependently  targetable  warheads; 
to  agree  on  the  limitation  of  the  production 
of  antlrocket  weapons;  and  to  agree  on  the 
diminution  of  other  activities  leading  to 
strategic  instability. 

Of  great  importance  for  International  se- 
curity would  be,  I  believe,  the  prohibition  of 
arms  deliveries  from  countries  with  highly 
developed  armaments  industries  to  develop- 
ing countries,  and  particularly  to  countries 
where  armed  conflicts  are  either  in  progrees 
or  are  imminent.  Such  a  prohibition  would 
not  only  have  considerable  humanitarian 
importance  but  would  also  serve  to  increase 
world  stability,  since  it  is  observable  that  at 
the  present  time  arms  deliveries  are  one  of 
the  primary  means  by  which  the  great  pow- 
ers are  struggling  to  extend  their  spheres  of 
Influence.  And,  as  far  as  the  developing 
countries  themselves  are  concerned,  such  a 
solution  would  assist  peaceful  economic  de- 
velopment rather  than  militarization. 

For  many  years,  and  with  the  same  sus- 
tained attention,  I  have  been  following  the 
work  of  the  Pugwash  Conference  on  the  basts 
of  the  scanty  data  being  published  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  obtained  through  unofficial 
channels.  Unforttmately,  one  has  the  impres- 
sion that  the  conferences  are  often  no  more 
than  a  way  of  unofficially  sounding  out  gov- 
ernment positions,  and  that  Lhey  have  little 
practical  success  in  enabling  the  community 
(including  the  scientlflc  commimity)  to  in- 
fluence governments  on  matters  so  vital  to 
all  mankind. 

I  hope  that  further  Pugwash  conferences 
will  succeed  in  exerting  a  greater  Influence 
on  world  public  c^inion.  and  thus  on  the 
policies  of  government  dedaton-makers. 


THE  DUTCH  UNCLE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATHTES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  cheers 
for  President  Ford's  "Dutch  Uncle"  talk 
on  New  York  City.  As  a  member  of  the 
President's  political  party  and  as  a  sup- 
porter of  Governor  Reagan  for  President. 
I  say  "Hang  right  In  there,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." 

I  commend  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
their  fine  editorial  today,  and  would  say 
to  our  friends  In  New  York  City,  **Cheer 
up.  Look  what  happened  In  Blackwell. 
Okla." 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Oct.  30,  1978] 
Thx  Dutch  Unclx  PaxsmxitT 

President  Ford's  Dutch  uncle  lecture  to 
past  and  present  managers  of  New  York's 
finances  yesterday  was  highly  appropriate; 
anyone  who  thinks  it  was  political  oppor- 
tunism should  reexamine  the  issue. 
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TiM  nfUMl  of  the  Pnaldent.  mnd  tbe  un- 
■lllliUntMi  of  mucb  of  Oongra—  to  give  New 
Tofk  »  federml  bailout  Uma  or  lo«n  guar- 
•Dtas  Is  not  bMsd  In  rednacked  prejudice. 
WMblBCton  baa  bean  more  than  generous 
to  110V  Tock  over  tba  laat  decade — that's  one 
not  of  **"»  city's  pcoblams. 

Batbar.  tba  Pnaldant's  Invltotlon  to  New 
York  to  ootBialt  voluntary  bankruptcy — and 
hie  pntpaeals  for  removing  some  of  the  legal 
stiekarbaataas  on  that  path — Is  the  only 
ratlanal  atanca.  And  wtalla  ha  dlq>layed  a 
•*'"*"'*  animus  towards  tboae  who  have  mls- 
msnsiiirt  tba  dty,  that  doea  not  ln4>ly  an 
anlmui  towards  tba  people  of  New  York. 

Bowavsr,  tba  President's  warning  that 
ttasrs  Is  no  palnlsss  cure  for  the  city's  prob- 
lems ■»>'?"i<f  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  the 
people  of  New  York,  particularly  Its  middle 
-*—  Tbcre  la  no  prospect  that  New  York 
can  K»i«««»  tta  budget  without  a  drastic 
and  painful  leorganlaatUm. 

It  mart  reatote  lU  tax  base  by  removing 
rant  comtrola  and  eliminating  tax  forglve- 
nsas  on  larfs  parcels  of  middle  class  hous- 
ing. A  moratorium  on  debt  service  that 
would  be  llkaly  under  bankruptcy  would  af- 
flict w««*'«i«  and  iq>per  Income  holders  of 
the  city's  sscurltles.  llie  reorganization  will 
have  to  raatmcttiTe  debt  to  reduce  short- 
tana  obUgatlona. 

And  the  city's  vast  work  force  will  be  hit 
by  further'  Job  reductions  and  a  pressing 
naad  to  rewrlto  the  city's  pension  contracts. 
■roalon  of  the  tax  bsae,  the  heavy  burden  of 
sbort-tann  debt  and  imreasonably  generous 
sslarlas  and  penalon  benefits  are  the  key  to 
the  city's  budget  problems.  If  you  total  up 
the  oonstltuancy  that  will  be  affected  by 
an  affective  reocganlxatlon  on  these  three 
fronts  you  have  tba  answer  to  why  New  York 
dty  and  state  politicians  have  not  dealt 
with  reorganisation  themselves. 

Moos  ot  theae  measuree  would  necessarily 
east  further  burdens  on  the  poor.  The  claims 
tbat  tba  etty  got  into  Its  mess  through  com- 
passion ars  mainly  nonsense.  It  got  Into  the 
maas  mainly  through  self-indulgence. 

Tbm  reasons  the  President  dted  for  not 
»>*n««g  out  the  city  are  based  on  fundamen- 
tal prlndplas  of  major  Importance.  It  is  Un- 
portoDt  that  dtles  reoialn,  legally,  crea- 
turaa  of  the  states,  and  not  become  wards 
of  the  federal  government.  Washington  al- 
ready Is  too  much  tempted  to  Inflate  the 
currency  to  oover  debts.  Americans  are  pay- 
ing a  10%  Inflation  tax  on  top  of  all  thedr 
other  taxes  becauae  of  that  tendency.  To  give 
tba  cities  aooees  to  the  federal  money  ma- 
chine would  Invite  the  kind  of  currency  in- 
flation that  can  wreck  a  modem  industrial 
economy. 

Thars  Is  a  moral  Usue  as  well.  The  man- 
agan  of  New  York's  finances  have  been  guilty 
of  practices  that  would  land  a  private  busl- 
nssHDao  In  Jail.  They  have  concealed  exten- 
sive dipping  Into  borrowed  capital  to  meet 
current  expensee.  They  have  claimed  flctl- 
ttoUB  barking  for  securities.  Tlie  only  way  to 
rastora  standards  for  good  conduct  In  gov- 
ammeot  la  to  ooodemn  this  sort  of  thing,  as 
the  President  did. 

The  strong  adherence  to  moral  and  eco- 
nomic fundamentals  In  the  President's  ad- 
draaa  la  salutary  He  promised  to  veto  any 
federal  loan  guarantee  that  might  get 
throogh  Congrees.  Be  faced  up  to  Mayor 
Baams'a  predlctlona  of  catastrophes  that 
would  result  fkoia  bankruptcy.  He  is  wlUlng 
to  let  banks  and  other  Investors  suffer  for 
their  bad  Judgmente.  Interestingly  enough, 
Wnandal  markete  did  not  collapse  on  this 
ebow  of  spirit.  The  Dow  Jones  Industrials 
improved  sllghtty  Just  before  the  speech  and 
ellpped  back  later,  but  not  badly.  Industrial 
bonds  ware  firm.  Treasury  bill  Interest  rates 
daeUnad.  There  was  some  selling  of  munici- 
pals. None  of  this  should  be  stirprtslng.  Any 
aacurttlea  markete  Jitters  were  balanced 
against  the  tonic  effect  of  getting  *nm»tyk\ng 
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more  than  lip  service  to  sound  economic 
jKlnclples  from  Washington. 

If  New  York  defaults  in  mid-November  the 
President's  propoeed  new  Chapter  16  for  the 
federal  bankruptcy  law,  assuming  it  passes 
Congress,  will  set  up  procedures  to  avoid  an 
explosion  of  credlt<H^  litigation.  It  will  put 
re<x^anization  In  the  hands  of  a  federal 
Judge.  But  that  does  not  mean  there  would 
be  no  further  problems  ahead.  The  political 
process  won't  have  ended.  There  will  still  be 
resistance  from  city  and  state  politicians  to 
some  of  the  more  painful  steps  towards  re- 
organization. There  could  be  strife  %mong 
municipal  employes.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  city  could  sell  short-term  fi- 
nancing certlflcates,  even  under  court  super- 
vision. 

But  for  the  moment,  the  President  has 
adopted  the  only  propter  stance.  The  Duteh 
uncle  lect\ire  was  overdue,  not  only  for  Naw 
York  but  for  the  entire  coxmtry. 


October  30,  1975 


ENERGY  USE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the 
Austin,  Tex.,  area  faced  severe  shortages 
at  natural  gas  prior  the  OPEC-inspired 
boycott  of  October  1973.  the  citizens  of 
Austin  got  a  head  start  in  energy  con- 
servation practices. 

The  University  of  Texas  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Austin  community.  More 
than  42,000  students  are  enrolled  and 
the  personnel  and  the  faculty  at  the 
university  make  it  a  "town  within  a 
town." 

The  university  has  its  own  powerplant 
and  therefore  it  too,  had  to  implement  a 
program  of  conservation  because  of  the 
dearth  of  natural  gas.  It  has  achieved 
on  admirable  record  in  the  area  of  con- 
servation. 

I  would  like  to  enclose  this  news  re- 
lease from  the  UT  News  Services  which 
details  those  laudable  efforts: 
UT  Enxkot  Usx 

Austin,  Tex. — In  the  spring  of  1973 
when  the  prodding  point  of  the  energy  crisis 
was  being  felt  by  Americans,  The  University 
of  Texas  Instituted  a  number  of  energy  con- 
servation measures. 

Now,  two  and  a  half  years  later,  William 
Wilcox,  director  of  the  UT  Physical  Plant, 
reporte  that  the  University  is  paying  about 
3B  per  cent  less  for  fuel  than  It  would  be 
without  the  conservation  measures. 

Such  efforte  have  kept  UT's  energy  expend- 
iture at  levels  similar  to  those  In  the  years 
1B71-1973— even  with  the  addition  of  several 
new  buildings  in  1973  and  1974. 

"Efforte  to  conserve  have  put  us  now  at 
a  new  low  plateau  of  energy  use  and  the 
rate  of  Increase  in  energy  use  is  lower  than 
it  was,"  Mr.  Wllcox  notes.  "We  are  no  longer 
iislng  less  energy  than  last  year,  but  we  have 
two  new  large  buildings  that  have  been 
added  to  the  campus — the  College  of  Educa- 
tion BuUdlng  and  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business." 

The  University's  strategy  for  controlling 
energy  use  has  included  such  efforte  as  re- 
ducing aesthetic  outelde  lighting  and  cam- 
pus, parking  lot  and  street  lighting;  reduc- 
ing classroom  and  office  lighting  to  adequate 
levels:  reducing  library  hours,  and  shutting 
down  the  air  conditioning  in  selected  build- 
ings on  weekends. 


The  last  measure,  reporte  Mr.  Wllcox,  li 
where  the  most  significant  savings  have  been 
made. 

"We  have  shut  down  aU  or  parte  of  at 
least  20  buildings,  beginning  at  6  or  6  pjn. 
on  Fridays  and  starting  equipment  again 
between  6  and  6  aon.  on  Mondays,"  he  says. 

"We  try  to  find  a  reasonable  solution  to 
meet  the  n^eds  of  people  In  the  building  and 
yet  save  energy,"  Mr.  Wllcox  explains.  "Wa 
will  cool  a  buUdlng  for  certeln  researdi 
projecte,  libraries,  or  areas  that  require  spe- 
cial treatment  such  as  computers  or  data 
processing." 

Mr.  Wllcox  emphasizes  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  no  Intention  of  abandoning  these 
efforte. 

"The  reasons  are  two-fold:  there  is  stUl 
a  shortage  of  fuel  and  there  are  tremendous 
coete  Involved  In  the  purchase  of  oil  and  gas," 
he  notes. 

In  August  this  year,  UT  ran  up  a  natural 
gas  bill  of  more  than  $600,000,  an  amount 
which  would  leave  most  consumers  short  of 
breath.  However,  the  cost  of  natural  gai 
had  risen  from  $.92  per  thovisand  cubic  feet 
In  August  1974  to  $1.92  one  year  later.  The 
August  cost,  in  fact,  reflected  an  increase  of 
almost  40  cente  per  thousand  cubic  feet  over 
July's  cost  of  natural  gas. 

Because  of  Ite  success  In  Instituting  en- 
ergy conservation  measures,  the  University 
has  been  asked  by  the  Association  of  Physi- 
cal Plant  Administrators  to  participate  in  a 
study  of  energy  use  and  conservation  on 
American  college  and  imlverslty  campuses. 

"We  have  sent  them  a  report  of  otir  ef- 
forte and  they  are  using  it  as  one  of  the  ez- 
hibite  in  a  report  to  be  sent  around  to  vari- 
ous colleges  and  universities,"  Mr.  Wllcox 
says. 

The  University  generates  95-98  per  cent 
of  Ito  own  electrical  power  and  has  a  stend- 
by  connection  with  the  City  of  Austin  for 
backup  power  in  case  of  equipment  failure. 

Although  natural  gas  is  used  to  generate 
power  at  UT,  fuel  ofl  can  be  used  in  the 
event  of  natural  gas  shortages  or  cutbacks. 


SOUTH  HOLLAND  BABE  RUTH 
ALL-STARS 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    JLUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  197 S 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  dedicated  group  of  young 
men  from  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois. 

At  the  recently  concluded  1975  Olney 
Babe  Ruth  Illinois  State  Tournament, 
the  South  Holland  Babe  Ruth  All-Stars 
emerged  victorious  over  another  all-star 
team  from  Oak  Lawn,  also  located  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District.  Soutb 
Holland  then  went  on  to  finish  second 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  Regional  Tournament 
held  at  Westland.  Mich. 

This  accomplishment  concluded  the 
most  successful  all-star  team  showing  in 
league  history.  For  that  they  deserve  to 
be  congratulated,  but  even  more  import- 
ant than  the  accomplishment  is  the  fact 
that  the  effort  was  made  both  by  the 
boys  Involved,  and  the  parents,  coaches 
and  sponsors. 

Too  often  in  today's  society,  we  hear 
only  of  youngsters  when  they  make  bad 
news.  Today,  I  would  like  you,  my  fellow 
Representatives,  to  Join  in  saluting  the 
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good  news  that  these  "Babe  Ruths"  have 
made  and  I  think  that  we  can  be  assured 
that  somewhere  the  "Bambino"  is  proud 
of  the  effort  that  a  league  bearing  his 
name  has  had  on  the  fabric  of  American 
society. 


NEW  YORK  SIGNIFIES  THE  NEED 
FOR  A  NATIONAL  POUCY  OP 
CREDIT    ALLOCATION 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  msBOxnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  next  several  days,  this  Congress  wUl 
decide  whether  to  provide  emergency  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  New  York  City  and 
thus  safeguard  it  from  defaulting  on  Its 
long-term  debt  obligations. 

The  issue,  basically,  centers  on  the 
question  of  whether  to  allocate  credit 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy  to  New 
York  City  and  probably  to  New  York 
State. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  Congress  must 
not  confine  itself  solely  to  the  question 
of  whether  it  will  provide  the  means  to 
rescue  New  York — whether  by  direct 
loans  or  loan  guarantees — while  many 
other  priority  aresus  of  the  Nation  are 
starved  for  credit  on  reasonable  terms. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
default  by  New  York  should  be  prevented 
if  the  city  will  demonstrate  that  it  will 
put  its  house  in  order,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  for  that  matter,  all  other 
priority  areas  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  have 
today  introduced  The  Emergency  Finan- 
cial Assistance  Act  of  1975,  cosponsored 
by  16  Members  of  the  House — most  of 
them  ranking  Members  of  Congress. 

I  strongly  urge  all  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  get  behind  this  legis- 
lation and  adopt  it  as  their  answer  to  the 
administration's  parsimonious  indif- 
ference to  the  needs  of  our  States  and 
cities  and  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

The  Emergency  Financial  Assistance 
Corporation  Act  would  create  a  Federal 
corporation  to  guarantee  the  debt  obli- 
gations of  credit-worthy  State  and  local 
governments.  In  addition  the  corpora- 
tion can  also  make  direct  loans  to  these 
and  other  priority  areas,  such  as  small- 
and  medium-size  businesses  and  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing. 

These  are  the  sections  of  the  Nation's 
economy  which  are  devastated  every  time 
we  have  periods  of  high  interest  rates 
and  tight  money,  something  that  has 
been  happening  with  alarming  frequency 
since  1969. 

In  effect,  the  Emergency  Financial  As- 
sistance Corporation  would  stand  as  a 
lender  of  last  resort  for  the  most  socially 
important  segments  of  our  economy 
when  they  are  priced  out  of  the  money 
market  by  intolerable  interest  ratra  and 
lack  of  adequate  available  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  more  than  ample 
precedent  for  establishment  of  an  emer- 
gency financial  assistance  corporation. 
CXXI 3174— Part  27 
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In  point  of  fact,  it  is  patterned  after  the 
highly  successful  reconstruction  finance 
corporation,  which  loaned  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  during  the  1930*8  and 
1940*8  to  restore  and  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy and  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  thousands  of  workers. 

The  Emergency  Financial  Assistance 
Corporation  would  be  directed  by  an  11- 
man  board  of  directors  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  10  other 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It 
would  be  headquartered  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  have  authority  to  establish 
offices  in  any  region  of  the  Nation  where 
the  need  to  do  so  exists. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  corpora- 
tion to  issue  a  total  of  $1  billion  of  stock 
which  would  be  purchased  on  demand 
by  the  Treasury.  In  addition,  the  Corpo- 
ration could  sell  fully  guaranteed  obliga- 
tions in  the  open  market. 

Maximum  Indebtedness  of  The  Emer- 
gency Financial  Assistance  Corporation 
at  any  one  time  could  equal  20  times  the 
amount  of  paid  in  capital  stock — or  a 
total  of  $20  billion  if  aU  of  its  authorized 
stock  is  purchased  by  the  Treasury. 

In  order  to  reach  those  priority  areas 
most  in  need  of  help.  The  Emergency 
Financial  Assistance  Corporation  could 
make  below  market  Interest  rate  loans  to 
qualified  borrowers,  llie  aggregate  dif- 
ference, if  any,  t>etween  its  income  and 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  Corporation 
would  be  made  up  by  appropriate  sub- 
sidies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
the  most  important  functions  to  be 
served  by  Tlie  Emergency  Financial  As- 
sistance Corporation,  is  to  help  provide 
job  opportunities  to  the  nearly  8  million 
citizens  who  remain  unemployed  month 
after  month  Isu-gely  because  of  the  poli- 
cies of  what  can  only  be  labeled  as  the 
indifferent  Nixon-Ford  administration 
which  has  shown  itself  unhesitatingly 
ready  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  big,  misman- 
aged corporations  like  Lockheed  and  the 
Franklin  National  Bank,  but  refuses  to 
make  even  the  slightest  effort  to  address 
itself  to  the  legitimate  demands  of 
priority  areas  of  our  economy. 

The  need  for  a  board  and  immediate 
assistance  to  priority  areas  is  exemplified 
by  the  difficulties  fEiced  by  many  State 
and  local  governments  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  adequate  credit  at  reasonable  cost 
for  public  works  and  facilities. 

Last  January,  the  Financial  Press  re- 
ported that  big  money  center  banks  were 
not  purchasing  municipal  bonds  because 
of  heavy  loan  demand  in  other  areas  and 
cash  outflow  problems. 

In  March,  it  was  reported  that  the  av- 
erage interest  return  on  20  popular  State 
and  city  issues  had  soared  to  6.72  percent 
which  translated  into  a  net  price  decline 
of  $60  for  each  $1,000  bond. 

Four  months  later,  the  index  had 
climbed  to  a  record  high  of  7.22  percent. 
During  the  year,  the  Massachusetts 
health  and  educational  facilities  author- 
ity had  to  offer  a  jrleld  of  more  than  8.3 
percent  in  order  to  market  its  bonds. 
Florida  county  road  bonds  bore  an  inter- 
est rate  cost  of  more  than  7  percent. 

Fairfax,  Va.,  had  to  sell  $2.9  million  in 
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school  bonds  at  7.05  percent  and  Alex- 
andria. Va..  had  to  price  a  $19.6  million 
bond  issue  at  6.12  percent,  while  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.,  had  to  pay  6.19 
percent  for  $27  million  in  bonds.  The 
yields  on  the  Alexandria  and  Prince 
Georges  Coimty  bonds  were  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  these  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  paid  an  astounding  lO.S 
percent  on  a  $24  million  bond  issue. 

The  New  York  Tipies  reported  last 
week  that  by  some  estimates,  the  cost  of 
borrowing  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments has  increased  by  about  $3  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  readily  acknowledge 
that  the  tottering  financial  condition  of 
New  York  City  has  affected  the  avail- 
ability and  cost  of  credit  for  State  and 
local  governments.  But  it  should  also  be 
acknowledged  that  the  lack  of  adequate 
credit  on  reasonable  terms  is  a  problem 
that  is  repeatedly  faced  by  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  every  time  the  economy 
turns  down. 

The  devastation  that  has  been  experi- 
enced by  the  housing  industry  is  another 
painful  example  of  the  need  for  action. 
During  the  year,  housing  starts  plum- 
metted  to  an  annual  rate  of  less  than  1 
million  units,  a  level  similar  to  the  one 
produced  by  the  housing  credit  crisis  of 
1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  in- 
stances underscoring  the  need  to  estab- 
lish the  Emergency  Financial  Assistance 
OoHToratlon. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  TO  RE- 
STORE COMPETITION  TO  THE  OIL 
INDUSTRY  IS  NECESSARY 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OP  OEno 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  October  29,  I  appeared  before  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to 
participate  in  its  hearings  on  competi- 
tion In  the  oil  Industry.  In  my  statement, 
I  expressed  my  conviction  that  the  oil  In- 
dustry can  be  a  truly  competitive  one, 
serving  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price,  only  If  Congress  acts  to  end 
the  domination  of  the  industey  by  a 
handful  of  huge  corporations. 

Of  course,  the  oil  industry  is  not  the 
only  major  industry  populated  by  large 
corpmratlons  which  at  best  engage  in 
"sweetheart"  competition,  and  I  have 
called  for  the  restructuring  of  certain 
noncompetitive  industries  in  a  bill  I  have 
introduced  entitled  the  Corporate  Citi- 
zenship and  Competition  Act.  .Thus  I 
commoid  the  subcommittee  for  under- 
taking this  investigation  of  oil,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  my  views 
on  why  congressional  action,  not  alone 
court  action,  to  restore  competition  to 
the  oil  industry  is  necessary. 

When  the  first  antitrust  statute  was 
enaced  in  this  country  in  1890,  the  oil  in- 
dustry had  been  in  existence  for  some  30 
years,  and  reviewing  the  results  of  the 
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major  oil  company  cases  filed  under  the 
antitrust  statutes,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  industry  could  be  any  less  com- 
petitiye  today  if  these  laws  had  never 
been  passed.  Even  the  1911  case  which 
ended  John  D.  Rockefeller's  Standard 
Oil  holding  company  served  mainly  to  re- 
Idace  a  national  monopoly  with  a  series 
of  regional  monopolies,  it  Is  no  surprise 
that  the  price  of  Standard  Oil  stock 
actually  rose  after  that  Supreme  Court 
dedston.  Frankly,  I  believe  the  antitrust 
laws  have  been  ineffective  against  the 
oligopolies  because  they  simply  do  not 
address  the  obstacles  to  competition 
which  have  been  raised  in  these 
industries. 

A  violation  of  these  laws  occurs,  basi- 
cally, only  when  there  is  an  actual  agree- 
ment amtmg  competitors  to  engage  In 
m(mopoU8tic  practices,  or  when  a  com- 
pany undertakes  a  course  of  action  with 
the  Intent  to  destroy  his  competition.  By 
focoalng  on  agreement  and  intent,  these 
laws  Ignore  the  possibility  that,  in  those 
Industries  dominated  by  a  few  corpora- 
tions, price  fixing  and  restraints  on  out- 
put inevitably  occurs  even  without  an 
apparmt  agreement  among  the  busi- 
nesses. 

And.  instead  of  encouraging  the  en- 
forcement officials  to  engage  in  careful 
economic  analyses  of  industry  perform- 
ance, these  laws  send  them  scurrying  for 
the  "hot"  document,  or  testimony  of  the 
secret  meeting,  without  which  they  can- 
not win  a  case. 

The  problems  of  proving  such  a  con- 
spiracy in  court  are  tremendous.  All  of 
us  have  seen  how  antitrust  cases,  and 
particularly  the  pretrial  stage  in  which 
evidence  Is  sought,  drag  on  for  years. 
Hie  major  undertaking  of  the  Federal 
TVade  Commission  against  the  eight 
largest  oU  companies,  now  in  its  third 
year,  probably  will  not  come  to  trial  be- 
ton  1978,  and  with  the  appeals  that  are 
certain  to  follow,  it  may  be  years  before 
the  case  is  finally  resolved.  In  addition, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  FTC  wHI 
be  able  to  meet  the  burden  of  proof 
Idaced  upon  it,  and  because  the  suit  takes 
so  much  time,  there  may  be  massive 
dianges  within  the  industry  which  the 
lawsuit  will  not  have  taken  into  account. 
Z  would  also  point  out  that  as  to  the 
oil  Industry,  it  has  been  especially  dif- 
ficult to  gather  the  type  of  evidence 
which  the  antitrust  laws  require.  On 
tills  subject.  I  can  your  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  Keith  Clearwaters,  second 
In  command  of  the  Antitrust  Division, 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
In  December  1973.  He  stoted  that  tiioee 
who  have  the  most  reason  to  c<xnplaln 
about  the  ofl  company-owned  pipelines 
have  not  produced  evidence,  because  they 
are  dependent  upon  the  major  oil  com- 
panies In  other  phases  of  their  opera- 
tions, and  fear  the  loss  of  their  good 
win. 

But  it  may  wen  be  that  the  best  detec- 
tive work  in  the  world  would  not  produce 
evidence  of  an  agreement  among  the  ofl 
companies,  for  as  I  have  said,  in  an  in- 
dustry dominated  by  a  few  large  corpora- 
tions, price  fixing  and  other  monopolis- 
tic practices  can  take  jdace  without  any 
formal  agreement  Rather,  in  seeking  to 
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maximize  their  profit,  the  industry  lead- 
ers can,  each  apparently  acting  on  his 
own,  attune  their  polices  to  further  co- 
operation, rather  than  competition, 
among  themselves.  The  structure  of  the 
industry,  by  virtue  of  which  they  possess 
so  much  power,  makes  it  feasible  for 
them  to  cooperate  for  their  mutual  bene- 
fit. The  lure  of  greater  profits  is  their 
motive. 

Certainly  we  see  evidence  of  such  coop- 
eration in  the  oil  industry  today,  for  how 
else  do  we  explain  prices  which  continue 
to  rise — entirely  apart  from  what  the 
OPEC  nations  have  done — at  a  time  of 
declining  demand,  and  an  actual  decline 
in  domestic  production  at  a  time  when 
domestic  crude  prices  have  more  than 
doubled?  The  crux  of  the  problem,  in  my 
view,  is  the  structure  of  the  oil  industry, 
and  I  contend  that  competition  wiU  be 
restored  to  it  not  by  issuing  cease-and- 
desist  orders,  or  even  Jailing  some  oil 
company  officials,  but  by  changing,  and 
changing  significantly,  the  structure  of 
the  industry. 

I  need  not  dweU  on  the  current  struc- 
ture of  the  industry,  for  other  witnesses 
have  described  it  fuUy.  I  would  however, 
like  to  highlight  several  matters  which 
are  of  special  concern.  To  an  extent 
greater  than  in  any  other  industry,  the 
major  oil  companies  have  integrated 
themselves  vertically,  so  that  almost  aU 
are  active  in  every  phase  of  the  industry: 
production,  refining,  transportation,  and 
maiiceting.  Thirteen  oil  companies, 
which  £u-e  among  the  largest  and  wealth- 
iest corporations  in  the  Nation,  are 
giants  in  every  one  of  these  areas.  Over- 
aU,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  in- 
dustry is  dominated  by  20  "majors."  Oil 
industry  advocates  aever  fail  to  point  out 
how  other  industri^  are  more  concen- 
trated than  this,  bUt  to  this  point  I  re- 
spond that  what  me  largest  oil  compa- 
nies may  lack  in  market  shares,  they 
more  than  make  up  in  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  each  other's  operations. 

The  subcommittee  has  heard  the  litany 
of  Joint  exploration.  Joint  bidding,  joint 
leasing,  and,  on  a  broader  scale.  Joint 
ownership  of  oil  pipelines  by  the  majors. 
This  web  of  interrelationships,  as  the 
FTC  calls  it,  is  destructive  of  competition 
not  only  in  the  immediate  undertaking, 
but  far  more  importantly,  in  the  common 
ground  it  provides  these  companies 
which  can  themselves  competitors.  In 
addition  to  the  common  interest  which 
each  project  gives  them,  the  companies 
cannot  help  but  obtain  in  these  Joint  ven- 
tures precise  information  on  the  Inten- 
tions and  capabilities  of  each  other.  And 
the  access  to  this  information,  I  submit, 
in  itself  precludes  comiwtition. 

I  beUeve  we  can  see  most  clearly  how 
competition  in  the  industry  has  been 
smothered,  if  not  snuffed  out  entirely,  by 
reviewing  the  recent  history  of  the  refin- 
ing industry. 

We  begin  with  the  fact  that  today,  the 
20  largest  companies  control  over  80 
percent  of  domestic  refining  capacity 
Between  1950  and  1973,  there  were  only 
30  new  entrants  into  the  refining  indus- 
try, and  most  of  these  were  smaU  firms 
which  produced  speciality  products,  such 
as  asphalt.  Only  13  of  these  firms  stUl 
exist  today.  In  the  period  1950  to  1963 
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alone,  115  refiners  vanished  from  the  in- 
dustry, having  been  merged  or  dissolved. 
And  the  most  important  point  is  that 
only  two  of  the  new  entrants,  SunUde 
and  Hess,  built  substantial  new  capacity, 
and  each  of  these  was  swallowed  up  by 
one  of  the  major  oil  companies  we  have 
under  scrutiny  today — Suntide  by  the 
Sun  Oil  Co.,  and  Hess  by  Amerada  OIL 
In  my  view,  there  can  hardly  be  more 
convincing  evidence  that  the  industry  is 
indeed  a  closed  brotherhood,  which  is 
careful  to  insure  that  no  one  else  in- 
fringes on  its  "territory." 

One  other  aspect  of  the  petroleiun  In- 
dustry I  would  like  to  touch  on  is  the 
retailing  of  gasoline,  in  which  there  have 
been  a  niunber  of  antitrust  suits  aUeging 
price  fixing  by  the  oil  companies.  I  Eun 
most  familiar  with  the  lawsuits  that  hove 
been  filed  against  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio, 
and  if  the  results  of  these  are  any  indi- 
cation, I  doubt  there  is  any  area  of  liti- 
gation in  which  the  Government  has  ex- 
pended more  time  and  money,  and  ob- 
tained less  results.  For  example,  in  Sep- 
tember 1970,  the  Justice  Department  filed 
suit  against  Sohio,  aUeging  that  it  was 
fixing  the  pump  price  of  gasoline  through 
the  "commission  manager"  type  of  deal- 
ership it  used  at  some  of  its  stations. 
The  Petroleimfi  Retailers  Association  of 
Northern  Ohio  estimated  that  motorists 
were  paying  up  to  3  cents  a  gaUon  more 
for  gasoline  because  of  this  arrangement 
Yet,  after  3  years  of  hemming  and  haw- 
ing, the  Justice  Department  entered  into 
a  consent  decree  with  Sohio  T7hich  per- 
mitted the  price  fixing  to  go  on,  but  under 
a  different  name — the  so-called  incentive 
manager  plan— and  with  a  slight  change 
in  Sohio's  bookkeeping. 

In  January  1973,  the  PTC  filed  suit 
against  Sohio  aUeging  that,  by  using 
short  term  leases  which  the  company 
could  terminate  at  win,  Sohio  coerced  its 
hadependent  branded  dealers  to  foUow  its 
policies  on  pricing,  hours  of  operation, 
and  product  purchases.  The  relief  sought 
by  the  FTC  included  a  requirement  that 
Sohio,  ta  establishing  dealerships,  grant 
long-term  leases,  cancelable  only  for 
good  cause,  and  upon  notice.  In  addition, 
the  PTC  requested  that  Sohio  be  pro- 
hibited from  converting  any  more  of  its 
desJer-owned  stations  to  company -owned 
stations.  Now,  3  years  later,  the  case  has 
yet  to  be  concluded,  and  a  former  Sohio 
dealer  who  had  Just  had  his  station  re- 
possessed recently  remarked  to  me  that 
the  dealership  protection  provisions  be- 
ing sought  by  the  FTC  are  fine,  but  at 
the  rate  Sohio  is  converting  to  company- 
owned  stations,  there  may  soon  be  no 
dealers  left  to  protect.  His  remark  indi- 
cates to  me  the  futility  of  these  cases, 
for  why  should  we  expend  all  this  effort 
trying  to  prove  the  oil  company  fixed  the 
price  at  which  their  dealers  must  sell, 
when  the  companies  can  achieve  the 
same  end.  within  the  law,  simply  by  buy- 
ing out  the  dealer  and  opening  a  com- 
pany station?  It  seems  to  me  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem  is  to  forbid  the 
oil  producers  from  operating  at  the  retail 
level  altogether. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  oU  industry  today,  and  the 
inability  of  existing  antitrust  laws  to  end 
the  monopolistic  practices.  I  beUeve  ac- 
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tion  by  the  Congress  is  essential.  The  bills 
such  as  S.  2387,  which  would  end  verti- 
cal Integration  in  the  oil  industry  by  re- 
quiring that  each  major  company  confine 
itself  to  one  of  the  industry's  four  seg- 
ments, would  without  question  be  effec- 
tive in  restoring  competition.  I  have  in- 
dicated my  support  for  the  thrust  of  these 
bills  by  sponsoring  an  identical  version 
in  the  House.  However,  i  suggest  that  a 
better  means  of  restructuring  Uie  indus- 
try may  be  found  in  the  Corporate  Citi- 
zenship and  Competition  Act,  to  which  I 
referred  earlier. 

Briefly,  the  procedure  for  industrial  re- 
orgemization  contemplated  in  the  act 
begins  with  the  establishment  of  a  seven- 
man  Industrial  Reorganization  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  is  directed  to  in- 
vite the  major  corporations  in  the  indus- 
try to  submit  to  the  Commission,  in  a  90- 
day  period,  three  items:  current  informa- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  industry,  and  any 
proposal  for  reorganizing  the  industry, 
or  request  for  deferring  reorganization, 
that  the  corporation  may  wish  to  submit. 
The  Commission  is  then  given  120  days  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  reorganizing  the  In- 
dustry to  make  it  more  competitive.  Sp>e- 
ciflc  purposes  for  which  the  Commission 
is  to  strive,  including  protection  of  em- 
ployee pension  plans  smd  shareholder  in- 
terests, are  speUed  out  in  the  act,  as  are 
the  means  available  to  the  Commission. 
After  publication  of  the  proposed  plan, 
the  Commission  is  to  hold  not  more  than 
30  days  of  hearings  on  it. 

Aftei:  120  days,  the  Commission  is  to 
submit  a  final  reorganization  plan  to 
Congress,  which  wiU  take  effect  in  60 
days,  imless  Congress,  by  resolution,  dis- 
approves it. 

I  believe  this  approach  Is  a  better  one, 
because  it  adds  fiexibility  to  the  restruc- 
turing process,  with  no  sacrifice  in  speed. 
Rather  than  apply  an  across-the-board 
rule  to  aU  the  corporations,  the  act  would 
permit  each  corporation  to  be  looked  at 
individually,  so  that  action  most  likely  to 
further  competition  can  be  taken  with 
regard  to  each.  For  example,  I  am  cer- 
tain the  Commission  would  look  into 
activities  of  the  oil  companies  in  natural 
gas  and  other  energy  sources,  and 
probably,  acting  according  to  the  guide- 
lines stated  in  the  bill,  would  reqiiire  that 
these  activities  be  divested. 

But  no  matter  which  course  of  action 
for  restructiuing  the  oil  industry  is 
taken,  I  believe  that  the  overriding  need 
is  for  Congress  to  act  We  hear  a  great 
deal  these  days  about  the  need  for  our 
Nation  to  achieve  energy  independence, 
and  how  each  individual  must  show  re- 
straint and  a  sacrifice  to  this  end.  But 
implementation  of  the  present  energy 
independence  plans  wUl  end  oiu*  depend- 
ence upon  the  international  oil  cartel, 
only  to  make  us  wholly  dependent  on  a 
domestic  oil  cartel.  And  I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  the  people  are  willing  to  sac- 
rifice, but  only  so  long  as  the  energy  in- 
dependence program  does  not  cause  one 
segment  of  the  economy,  the  oil  indus- 
try, to  reap  a  bonanza.  I  would  remind 
you,  too,  tiiat  these  oil  corporations,  like 
aU  other  corporations,  are  creatures  of 
the  state.  Tliey  have  no  God-given  right 
to  exist  in  their  present  configuration. 
Rather,  they  ,are  incorporated  for  the 
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public  benefit.  When  they  fail  to  serve 
adequately,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
peoples'  representatives  to  take  remedial 
action. 
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STUDENTS  HAVE  CHOICE  OF  UJS. 
AID  PROGRAMS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  mtmy 
young  people  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  worsening  economic  con- 
ditions as  it  has  become  financially  more 
difficult  for  thtem  to  pursue  higher  edu- 
cation goals. 

Many  may  not  be  totally  familiar  with 
the  wide  variety  of  financial  assistance 
programs  which  are  available  to  them. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  these  programs  to 
the  attention  of  my  constituents  and  my 
coUeagues,  I  wish  to  share  this  article 
published  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  by 
Sylvia  Porter  on  September  27.  1975: 
Stttdents  Have  Choice  or  U.S.  Aid  PaoGRAica 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Probably  the  best  single  source  of  infor- 
mation about  available  aid  for  college  costs 
and  requirements  Is  the  financial  aid  officer 
at  the  school  you  want  to  attend — for  most 
money,  no  matter  what  Its  source.  Is  awarded 
through  coUeges. 

You  can  find  general  Information  about 
aid  programs  at  various  c<dleges  in  "The 
College  Handbook,"  a  directory  of  2,863  two- 
year  and  four-year  Institutions  published  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
(Ask  your  financial  aid  officer  for  the  hand- 
book.) 

The  Federal  government  sponsors  the  larg- 
est aid  programs  for  undergraduate  college 
students  which  Include  all  types  of  assist- 
ance: grants  that  do  not  have  to  be  repaid; 
loans  that  must  be  repaid  but  often  at  low 
Interest  and  after  leaving  school;  Jobs. 

In  1975-76,  Federal  sources  alone  will  pro- 
vide more  than  $2  billion  In  aid. 

You  will  find  valuable  facts  In  the  fact 
sheet  "Five  Federal  Financial  Aid  Programs." 
available  free  from  the  Unltecl  States  Office 
of  Education,  Ro<»n  1069,  400  Maryland  Ave- 
nue, South  West,  Washington,  D.C.  30302. 

Besides  the  widely  known  and  utilized 
Supplemental  Educatioiua  Opportunity 
Grants,  you  should  consider  the  following 
programs: 

Basic  Educational  Opportimlty  Qrants 
(BEOO) .  EllglbUlty  for  thete  grants  has  been 
opened  In  1976-76  to  Include  college  8cq>ho- 
mores  and  Jiinlors,  as  weU  as  freshmen,  who 
are  half  or  fuU-tlme  students. 

You  can  get  i^jpUcatlons  through  your 
high  schools,  community  agencies,  libraries 
and  coUeges,  or  by  writing  to  BEOO,  Box  84, 
Washington,  D.C.  20044. 

Many  pe<^Ie  did  not  know  about  this  pro- 
gram at  all  last  year.  Others  did  not  realise 
that  It  also  was  open  to, students  who  at- 
tend vocational  and  technical  schools,  or 
that  you  are  acceptable  for  eligibility  with  a 
high  school  equivalency. 

Awards  for  the  1976-76  year  will  average 
about  $800  a  student,  may  go  up  to  tl.400. 

College  Work-Study.  The  CWS  program 
has  $420  million  available  for  students  In  the 
1976-76  year.  By  providing  summer  and  part- 
time  Jobs  for  students  with  great  need,  fi- 
nancial aid  cancers  can  use  fxmds  from  this 
program  to  prepare  a  full  aid  package. 


Tlie  U.S.  government  provides  up  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  salaries  for  students  who 
qualify,  with  the  average  earned  by  students 
under  this  program  slightly  more  than  $600 
a  year. 

You  may  average  16  hours  of  work  a  week 
while  attending  classes  or  40  hours  during 
breaks  and  summer. 

National  Direct  Student  Loans.  Even 
though  these  NDSL  fimds  are  administered 
by  the  colleges,  90  per  cent  of  the  money 
comes  from  the  Federal  government  and  you 
must  demonstrate  yo\ir  need. 

Student  aid  officers  determine  If  you  are 
eligible  and  the  total  to  be  loaned.  Maxl- 
mimis  are:  $2,600  for  students  In  the  first 
two  years  of  a  program;  $6,000  for  the  bache- 
lor's degree.  If  you  are  a  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student,  you  can  borrow  up  to 
$10,000. 

You  must  be  enroUed  at  least  half-time  to 
qualify.  Repayment  and  Interest  (3  per  oant 
a  year)  do  not  begin  \intll  nine  months  after 
you  stop  your  studies.  In  some  cases,  all  or 
part  of  your  loan  can  be  canceled  If  you  enter 
certain  fields  or  the  armed  f  (»ces. 

Apply  through  your  college  financial  aid 
officer. 

Oovemment  St\ident  Loan  Program 
(OSLP)  and  Federally  Insured  Student 
Loans  (FISL).  Some  states  have  their  own 
guarantee  for  loans,  but,  for  states  that  do 
not,  ttie  Federal  government  makes  loan  re- 
payment guarantees  available  to  students 
who  are  attending  college  at  least  part  tUne. 

Some  statee  may  stipulate  only  fuU-tlme 
students  tire  eligible. 

Students  at  many  vocational,  buslneas, 
trade,  correspondence  and  technical  scho(4s 
also  are  eligible  for  guaranteed  loans.  (But 
beware  of  gyps  In  this  field  which  are  hurt- 
ing the  many  reputable  schools.  Dont  be 
lured  by  fanciful  promisee.) 

Loans  may  be  up  to  $2,500  a  year,  or  a  total 
of  $7,500  for  undergraduates — from  banks, 
savings  Institutions,  Insurance  companies, 
pension  plans,  credit  unions  and  some  col- 
leges. 

If  you  need  to  borrow  more  than  $2,000, 
or  If  your  family's  adjusted  Income  Is  more 
than  $15,000.  youi  need  for  the  loan  must  be 
verified  by  the  college  financial  officer. 

You  b^n  to  repay  of  a  maximum  7  per 
cent  Interest  nine  to  12  months  after  you 
leave  school.  In  a  few  cases — If  you  Join  the 
Peace  Corps  or  the  armed  tarctB  or  If  you 
continue  your  studies — repayment  of  the 
loan  can  be  deferred. 


COLLECTIVE-BARGAINING  RIGHTS 
FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  MAX  S.  BAUCUS 

OF  MONTAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
provide  another  installment  in  the  unfor- 
tunate but  continuing  struggle  between 
man  and  machine.  Just  as  John  Henry 
must  have  felt  when  he  was  edged  by 
the  pile-driving  machine,  I  lost  a  battle 
last  week  with  the  OUare  Airport  air 
controller  computer. 

The  story  begins  last  Friday  as  my 
staJT  and  I  frantically  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  speech  that  I  was  to  de- 
liver the  following  day  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Montana  Federation 
of  Teachers.  With  a  copy  of  the  speech 
in  hand,  I  ran  out  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building  with  but  15  minutes  to 
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catch  my  flight  to  Montana.  My  plans 
wera  fsdriy  simi>le;  namely,  run  like  the 
dlrirefM  to  the  airptut;  catch  an  Amer- 
ican Airlines  flight  to  Chicago;  switch 
Idanes  In  Chicago  and  fly  to  Salt  Lake; 
then  switch  planes  in  Salt  Lake  and  fly 
to  Missoula,  arriving  there  late  Friday 
night  Then.  If  everything  went  accord- 
ing to  schedule.  I  would  drive  from  my 
hometown  of  Bfissoula  to  KaUspell  early 
Saturday  morning  to  deliver  the  speech. 
Unfortunately,  as  Is  frequently  the  case 
with  w^-laid  plans,  a  monkey  wrench 
waa  thrown  into  mine  when  the  com- 
putes in  the  O'Hare  Airport  decided  to 
shut  down  prV^  to  my  arrival. 

Many  ot  my  coUeagues  may  not  be 
aware  of  this,  but  the  O'Hare  Airport  is 
the  largest,  most  heavily  trafllcked  air- 
port in  the  world.  I  am  glad  I  am  not  an 
air  oootrtdler  thoe,  particularly  at  the 
times  when  there  are  no  computers  to 
rdy  on.  In  any  event,  the  machines  let 
me  down,  but  they  ahnoet  did  not  let  the 
plane  down.  We  circled  the  airport  for 
nearly  2  hours. 

The  upshot  of  this  sad  tale  is  that  by 
the  time  I  reached  Salt  Lake.  I  had 
mlsaed  my  connecting  flight  by  a  measly 
12  minutes.  Tacking  the  thousand  or  so 
dollaiv  It  would  have  cost  me  to  charter 
a  idane  to  make  it  to  Missoula.  I  was 
forced  to  stay  overnight  in  Salt  Lake 
and  catch  a  Montana  bound  plane  the 
following  noon.  Unfortunately,  I  was  \m- 
aUe  to  make  my  speaking  engagement 
with  the  Montana  Federation  ot  Teach- 
ers. 

Now  having  spun  this  sad  tale  of  woe, 
I  insert  a  copy  of  my  undelivered  speech 
to  the  Montana  Federation  at  Tecurhers 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso: 
ftn— iin   BT   CoMoaaaMAM   liju.  Bavcus  to 

TRX  AmrOAL  OoMvuiTioir   or  tbx  Mon- 

TAXA  FncaATjow  or  Tkachos 


Thank  you  for  InTlUng  me  to  apeak  to  you 
tbls  morning.  I  picked  ae  the  subject  of  my 
■drtriai  the  potential  for  a  federal  role  In 
determining  ocdlecttve  tMrgalnlng  rights  for 
federal  emidoyeee. 

At  present,  there  are  two  different  ap- 
proaches In  the  Congress  for  State  and  local 
pvbUe  employees.  One  ^proach  Is  the 
Thompson  BlU.  HJL  T7,  which  extends  the 
oorarage  erf  the  National  Labor  Belatlons  Act 
to  State  and  local  public  employees  Including 
tlM  right  to  strtke  and  all  other  conditions 
now  appUeable  to  the  private  sector.  The 
other  approach  Is  illustrated  by  H.B.  1488.  the 
Boybal  Bill,  which  would  establish  a  sepa- 
rate Federal  commlssten  to  administer  a 
labor-management  relations  program  for 
states  and  localities  irtilch  would  include 
wa^M,  houn,  and  conditions  of  employment 
as  bargalnable  Issues,  and  provide  an  arsenal 
of  issue  dispute  mechanisms.  The  right  to 
strike  li  not  outlawed  in  the  Boybal  Bill. 

Blther  of  these  bills.  If  enacted  Into  Uw, 
would  oorer  the  ooUectlve  bargaining  rights 
and  le^onslbllltles  of  sr^ool  teachers  In 
MoDtaaa  and  throughout  the  nation. 

Wha«,  then.  Is  the  chance  of  either  of  them 
becoming  law?  If  asked  this  question  when  x 
first  cam*  to  Wsshlngtcm,  I  would  have 
guessed  that  one  of  them  would  be  passed 
before  the  md  of  this  year.  However,  my  op- 
timism— but  not  my  support — Is  rapidly 
dimlnUhlng. 

Consider  the  following  phenomena  noted 
last  month  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 
aftar  an  extensive  opinion  survey  of  gorem- 
ment,  union  and  congressional  ofBclals: 

1.  "Tba  sorprlshig  Congressional  support 
for  President  Pord's  stand  against  raising 
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federal    pay    more    than    five    percent    at 
);>resent." 

a.  "The  growing  Indications  that  many 
state  and  federal  legislative  candidates  will 
be  ninnlng  in  1976  and  1976  on  platforms 
that  emphasize  their  unhappiness  with  the 
public  employee  unions'  record." 

3.  "The  vexed  recognition  by  AFL-CIO  of- 
ficials that  the  public  reaction  against  public 
employee  unions  Is  responsible  to  some  de- 
gree for  the  Increased  tendency  of  the  AFL- 
CIO's  congressional  allies  to  vote  against  la- 
bor on  propoeed  spending  bills.  The  AFL-CIO 
complaint  is  that  labor-supported  congress- 
men who  bore  liberal  labels  when  elected  are 
now  voting  like  conservatives." 

4.  "Tougher  state  and  local  government 
resistance  in  bargaining.  The  country's  pre- 
occupation with  the  long-run  drama  of 
whether  New  York  City  is  going  to  go  broke 
in  Irredeemable  fashion  has  helped  obscure 
the  gathering  fiscal  crunches  for  hundreds  of 
cities,  coimties,  and  other  communities 
across  the  country." 

5.  "The  emergency,  for  the  first  time  in 
some  state  and  local  negotiations,  of  a  va- 
rieity  of  serious  government  demands  for 
union  otmcesetons  on  work  rules  and  other 
contract  provisions  that  are  said  to  restrict 
productivity." 

6.  "The  pronounced  switch  among  the 
principal  congressional  proponents  about  the 
chances  of  comprehensive  federal  legislation 
for  federal  and/or  state  suid  local  govern- 
ment labor  relations.  Earlier  this  year,  there 
was  cautious  optimism  about  the  passage  of 
overall  groimd  rules  dealing  with  the  public 
sector.  But  recent  B.N.A.  soundings  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  indicate  a  drastic  do>wn-grading  oif 
the  chances  for  such  legislation  this  year  or 
next  year." 

Conslstenit  with  this  sobering  forecast  Is  a 
HaiTls  PoU  released  early  last  month  which 
indicates  that  public  support  Is  swinging 
against  the  right  to  strike  for  policemen 
and  firemen.  Last  year  a  majority  of  people 
polled  favored  granting  public  employees  the 
right  to  strike.  The  same  question  asked  a 
few  months  ago  prompted  a  different  re- 
sponse— with  substantially  more  people 
wanting  to  withhold  that  right  than  to  grant 
it.  In  summarizing  the  results  of  recent  poll- 
ing on  public  employees  and  thedr  orga- 
nlaatlonal  and  strike  rights,  the  Harris  re- 
port said:  "In  every  case,  the  shift  has  been 
in  the  same  direction — toward  a  lowering  of 
public  willingness  to  grant  government 
workers  the  right  to  strike." 

These  phenomena  disturb  me  deeply.  I  am 
sure  they  dlsturi)  you  equally.  Indeed,  I  siis- 
pect  many  of  you  may  be  sensing  the  same 
public  rejection  In  connection  with  the  re- 
cent strike  in  Billings.  After  a  year  of  double 
digit  inflation.  It  seems  unfortunate  that 
among  the  employed,  it  Is  principally  public 
employees  who  are  having  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  government  efforts  to  fight  inflation.  Yet, 
that  appears  to  be  the  c»se — not  only  here, 
but  throughout  the  nation. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  federal 
collective  bargaining?  Before  I  addiees  that 
question.  I  would  like  to  explore  with  you 
briefly  the  history  of  recent  Congressional 
efforts  to  establish  federal  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  for  public  school  teachers  and 
other  State  and  local  employees. 

To  begin  with,  we  ^ould  ask  why  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  for  public  employeee 
are  now  being  considered  by  Congress.  There 
are  three  major  reasons  for  Congress'  Inter- 
est in  writing  a  federal  law  which  would  set 
forth  a  uniform  national  policy  for  collec- 
tlre  bargaining  in  the  public  sector. 

The  first  reason  Is  the  rapid  growth  In  pub- 
lic employee  unions  and  their  increased  par- 
ticipation In  public  affairs  which  haa  been  a 
major  cause  In  calling  Congress'  attention  to 
this  problem.  The  American  Federation  of 
Teaehera  may  take  ^>ecial  pride  in  this,  be- 
cause during  1973  you  were  recognized  as  the 
faatest   growing   affiliate   of   the   AFL-CIO. 
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When  your  former  President.  David  Selden. 
testified  before  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  in  1973,  he  noted  that  your 
membership  was  then  approximately  376,000. 
Last  year,  when  he  returned,  he  was  able  to 
tell  us  that  he  then  represented  i4>proxl- 
mately  400.000  member/teachers — reflecting 
an  increase  of  more  than  46%  in  only  3  years. 

As  teachers'  unions  continue  to  grow  and 
become  more  effectively  Involved  in  politics, 
you  will  flnd  that  political  Institutions  will 
become  more  responsive  to  your  problems 
and  to  your  needs.  I  commend  your  organiza- 
tion today  for  the  flne  Job  it  has  been  doing 
and  will  continue  to  do. 

The  second  major  reason  why  Congress 
may  act  on  the  question  of  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  for  teachers  is  the  growing 
number  of  public  employee  strikes.  Let's  look 
at  teachers  as  one  example  and  remember 
that  prior  to  the  1960*8,  teacher  strikes  were 
unheard  of.  During  the  very  early  sixties, 
teacher  strikes  were  still  rare — but  between 
1963  and  1968,  as  teachers  became  organized, 
we  saw  some  183  teacher  strikes  involving 
over  330,000  teachers  and  a  loss  of  over  li^ 
million  teacher  days.  During  the  last  half- 
decade  (1968-1973).  these  figures  Increased 
even  more  dramatically — to  674  strikes  in- 
volving over  486,000  teachers,  and  resulting 
In  a  loss  of  over  6  million  teacher  days. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  APT  has  been 
very  responsible  in  this  regard,  because  of 
all  the  strikes  which  have  occurred  during 
the  past  ten  years,  only  eight  AFT  strikes 
have  lasted  longer  than  two  weeks.  Further- 
more, virtually  all  of  these  were  trying  to 
prevent  their  boards  from  taking  away  rights 
and  beneflts  won  in  the  past. 

The  third  reason  that  may  prc»npt  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  write  into 
law  a  uniform  procedure  for  collective  bar- 
gaining for  public  employees  Is  the  fact  that 
the  current  state  of  public  sector  labor  rela- 
tions Is  so  chaotic  that  it  Is  nearly  impossible 
to  determine  where  a  person  stands  with  re- 
spect to  his  or  her  rights  once  a  State  line  Is 
crossed. 

Even  within  some  states  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  determine  your  rights.  When 
Congress  first  began  studying  this  Issue,  It 
was  discovered  that  regulations  affecting  the 
collective  bargaining  rights  of  teachers  are 
found  in  many  places — in  State  laws,  in  city 
ordinances.  In  attorney  general  opinions,  in 
executive  orders.  In  school  board  rules,  and  in 
individual  contracts.  In  some  states,  It  may 
be  necessary  to  look  to  every  one  of  these 
sources  to  flnd  the  rules  governing  the  col- 
lective barraininK  orocess. 

In  Montana  it  may  be  somewhat  easier — 
but  not  much.  You  are  covered  by  a  new 
state  law  (House  Bill  481,  passed  In  the  1978 
session)  which  covers  virtually  all  public 
employees  except  nurses.  It  is  too  early  to 
tell  how  well  Montana's  new  law  will  work, 
but  I  have  been  Informed  by  one  expert  In 
the  field  that  your  new  law  is  less  than  com- 
prehensive and  tilts  somewhat  in  favor  of 
management.  Moreover,  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  the  new  law  initially  causes  con- 
siderable confusion  In  educator  negotiations. 

Most  employees  in  the  private  sector  do 
not  have  to  cope  with  such  confusion  because 
their  rights  are  ouUlned  In  federal  statutes. 
Why  should  it  not  be  the  same  for  public 
employees?  Why  should  school  teachers  have 
to  live  with  the  hodge-podge  of  rules  and 
regulations  which  presently  exist? 

These  are  my  views  as  to  why  a  national 
law  governing  coUeetlve  bargaining  for  pub- 
lic employees  is  needed.  I  would  like  now 
to  describe  how  such  a  law  might  work. 

(Congress  Is  now  considering  two  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  take  different  ap- 
proaches to  this  Issue.  The  first,  as  I  noted 
earlier,  is  the  Thompson  Bill.  This  bill  wotdd 
simply  remove  the  National  Labor  Relation 
Act's  exclusion  of  public  employees.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  treat  private  and 
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public  sector  employes  equally.  Tbls  ap- 
proach Is  supported  in  principle  by  the  AFT, 
as  well  as  by  many  other  segments  of  the 
American  labor  movement. 

The  second  proposal.  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Roybal,  would  establish  an  inde- 
pendent National  Public  Employment  Rela- 
tions Commission  with  a  mandate  similar  to 
that  of  the  National  Labor  Reljitlons  Board. 
The  commission's  Jurisdiction  would  extend 
to  employees  and  employers  in  states  and 
their  political  subdivisions.  The  Commission 
would  be  responsible  for  interpreting,  apply- 
ing and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Under  this  proposal,  each  employer  would 
bargain  over  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment; a  union  would  be  recognized  as 
the  exclusive  representative  if  it  were  able 
to  demonstrate  majority  support;  an  elec- 
tion would  be  held  where  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  competing  claims;  and  agency  shops 
would  be  mandated  while  union  shops  could 
be  negotiated. 

Further,  the  Roybal  Bill  would  establish 
Impasse  procedures  which  would  provide  for 
mediation  and  factfinding,  and  would  permit 
the  union  to  require  binding  factfinding. 
However,  if  the  union  did  choose  binding 
factfinding.  It  would  give  up  the  right  to 
strtke.  If  It  did  not  choose  the  binding  fact- 
finding process,  then  it  would  have  the  right 
to  strike,  subject  to  being  enjoined  by  a 
federal  district  court  if  the  court  found  that 
the  strtke  posed  a  "clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  public  health  and  safety." 

These  are  the  two  principal  collective  bar- 
gaining bills  pending  in  the  House.  Both  are 
well  Intended,  and  both  are  sponsored  by 
longtime  friends  of  the  American  school 
teacher.  However,  my  view  is  that  the 
Thompson  bill  may  be  the  better  of  the 
two  bills,  for  it  treats  school  teachers  and 
other  public  employees  the  same  way  all 
other  employees  are  treated,  instead  of  sub- 
jecting them  to  separate  rules  and  separate 
procedures. 

Despite  the  merits  of  these  two  bUls,  I 
must  reluctantly  conclude  that  neither  Is 
likely  to  pass  this  year.  You  must  remember 
that  we  are  still  faced  with  a  Congress  that 
is  not  completely  sympathetic  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  labor  and  with  an  administration 
which  \B  Just  plain  hostile  to  these  interests. 

You  must  also  remember  that  Congress 
last  year  attempted  to  attach  "rlght-to- 
work"  amendments  to  the  1974  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  These  amend- 
ments would  have  required  all  schools  re- 
ceiving federal  funds  to  enforce  state  and 
local  laws  that  prohibit  work  stoppages  and 
would  have  given  parents  the  right  to  seek 
court  orders  and  to  recover  damages.  Also, 
they  would  have  required  school  districts  to 
obtain  individual  pledges  from  each  teacher 
against  strikes  and  work  stoppages. 

A  more  significant  factor  weighing  against 
passage  of  a  national  collective  bargaining 
law  this  year  is,  as  I  noted  earlier,  an  In- 
creasing dissatisfaction  among  the  American 
people  with  public  employees  and  ^elr 
unions. 

Indeed  citizen  protests  may  have  prompted 
Chairman  Thompson,  who  had  scheduled 
hearings  on  his  public  employee  bill  for 
early  September,  to  cancel  these  plans  when 
he  returned  to  Washington  after  the  Labor 
Day  recess.  Most  of  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee are  reported  to  have  agreed  that 
the  sentiment  in  the  countryside  dictated 
Thompson's  deferral  of  these  hearings. 

A  further  practical  point  for  delay  was 
noted  by  Ken  Young,  AFL-CIO's  top  lobby- 
ist, when  he  said:  "If  any  public  employee 
labor  relations  bill  gets  on  the  floor,  there 
would  be  600  amendments  on  It,  all  of  them 
bad  from  our  standpoint." 

It  Is  Increasingly  suggested  in  Washington 
that  the  Congressional  stance  on  federal  pay 
Is  part  of  a  swing  In  the  pubUc's  view  of 
government  spending.  This  haa  been  spurred 
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in  my  Judgment,  by  the  public's  experi- 
ence with  the  inflation  of  the  past  two 
years.  The  anti-spending  attitude  has  been 
mounting  for  many  months,  and  it  appears 
to  have  reached  a  high  point  in  Just  the 
past  few  weeks. 

The  public's  message  was  characterized  re- 
cently by  one  seasoned  political  obeervor: 
"Anything  that  smacks  of  more  spending  for 
somebody  else — whether  a  policeman,  a 
teacher,  or  a  welfare  roller — while  I'm  barely 
hanging  in  there  flnancially,  will  be  a  dan- 
gerous move  for  you.  Mr.  Congressman."  This 
same  observer  noted  elsewhere:  "Out  there 
in  the  country  there's  a  kind  of  conservatism 
that  we  haven't  seen  for  a  long  time." 

This  concludes  my  comments  on  collective 
bargaining.  Yet,  to  show  you  that  Congress  is 
not  as  stingy  and  lethargic  as  some  of  my 
earlier  comments  might  suggest.  I  would  like 
to  provide  you  with  a  quick  overview  on  re- 
cent and  pending  education  legislation. 

Two  months  ago  Congress  approved,  over 
a  presidential  veto,  an  appropriation  bill  for 
education  which  provided  $7.9  billion,  the 
largest  amount  ever  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  education. 

Earlier  this  month.  Congress  overrode  the 
President's  veto  of  another  education  bill 
which  requires  schools  with  lunch  programs 
to  offer  a  Mi  reduced  price  lunch  to  children 
from  families  with  moderate  incomes.  This 
bill  also  doubles  the  payments  for  needy 
children  in  feeding  programs,  and  provides 
free  or  reduced  price  meals  to  children  of 
unemployed  parents. 

A  third  bin  of  significance  provides  aid  to 
handicapped  students.  Different  versions  of 
this  bill  were  passed  earlier  this  year  by  both 
Houses,  and  they  are  now  pending  before  a 
Senate-House  Conference  Committee.  The 
three  principal  Issues  of  this  conference  are: 
1)  whether  to  leave  discretion  at  the  state 
level  in  distributing  Federal  funds  or  whether 
most  of  the  funds  ought  to  be  dispersed  down 
to  the  school  district  level  by  a  formula  in 
the  law;  3)  how  soon  should  the  States  be 
reqxilred  to  educate  all  of  their  handicapped 
children?  And  3)  how  powerful  should  moni- 
toring and  compliance  be  at  the  State  level 
in  assuring  that  the  State  identifies  and  edu- 
cates all  its  handicapped  children? 

A  fourth  bill  worth  mentioning  is  the  pro- 
posed renewal  of  federally  ftinded  vocational 
education  programs.  The  House  Education 
Conunlttee  has  conducted  over  40  days  of 
hearings  on  vocational  education  so  far.  The 
main  Issues  are  1 )  whether  the  postsecondary 
vocational  programs  ought  to  receive  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  Federal  funds  and  whether 
those  funds  ought  to  be  administered  through 
a  State  agency  different  from  the  State  agency 
responsible  for  elementary  and  secondary 
educaUon;  3)  whether  the  law  has  to  be 
amended  to  require,  affirmative  action  to 
overcome  sex  stereotyping  in  vocational  edu- 
cation; and  3)  whether  the  categorical  voca- 
tional education  programs  ought  to  be  con- 
solidated into  the  State's  basic  grant. 

Two  other  major  education  bills  pending 
before  the  Committee  are  the  Child  and  Fam- 
ily Services  Act  (pre-school  programs)  cmd 
the  Comprehensive  School -Health  bill.  The 
first  bill  may  not  be  marked  up  this  year. 
Indeed,  it  may  not  even  be  done  next  year 
because  of  the  political  problems  Involved  in 
voting  out  a  multl-bllllon  pre-school  pro- 
gram. The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  con- 
ducted two  days  of  hearings  on  the  compre- 
hensive school -health  bill. 

This  concludes  my  report  from  Washing- 
ton. It's  not  all  roses — but  It's  not  all  thorns, 
either.  At  worst,  Congress  remains  committed 
to  Its  support  for  public  education.  And  I 
remain  convinced  that,  as  soon  as  inflation- 
ary pressures  are  brought  \inder  control  and 
as  soon  as  our  gross  national  product  begins 
to  expand,  we  will  see  Increased  public  confi- 
dence not  only  In  our  national  economy,  but 
also  in  the  value  of  public  employees.  I  look 
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forward  to  that  day.  I  am  sure  you  Join  ma 
in  that  vision. 

Thank    you    for    Inviting    me    here    this 
morning. 


OILMAN    SUPPORTS    DEATH    BENE- 
FITS FOR  POLICE  AND  FIREMEN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  support  of  the  public  safety  officers' 
death  benefits  bills  now  pending  before 
the  House  Judiciary's  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration,  Citizenship,  and  Interna- 
tional Law. 

The  three  pending  measures,  HJl.  365, 
H.R.  366,  and  H.R.  3544  are  all  alike  In 
that  a  $50,000  gratuity  would  be  paid  to 
the  surviving  dependents  of  public  safe- 
ty oflBcers  who  have  died  In  the  line  of 
duty. 

In  both  the  93d  and  94th  sessions  of 
Congress  I  supported  death  benefits  for 
police  and  firemen  and  I  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  to  support  these  measures 
which  fill  a  vital  need  unattended  to  by 
our  State  governments.  There  are  many 
States  that  do  not  provide  any  death 
beneflts  and  very  meager  pension  bene- 
fits for  the  surviving  families  of  valiant 
police  and  firemen  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  service  to  their  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  my  recent 
testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  be  set  forth  In  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  in  order  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  this  vital  leg- 
islation, and  I  urge  their  support  to  as- 
sist the  survivors  of  those  who  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice: 
Addxess  bt  Mk.  Oilman  Bxpoax  the  Sttbcom- 

lOTTEX   ON    IMICIGSATTON,    CiTIZXNSHIP,    AN9 
INTESNATIONAI.  LaW 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  add  my  support  to  the  public  safety  offi- 
cers' death  beneflts  legislation  pending  be- 
fore you. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation  was 
succinctly  stated  by\he  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  Its  commltCee  report  on  the  Public 
Safety  Officers'  Beneflts  Act  of  1974: 

"Notwithstanding  the  severe  occupational 
hazards  which  confront  policemen,  flremen, 
correctional  officers,  and  other  public  safety 
officers,  many  states  have  failed  to  provide 
sufficient  death  beneflts  for  their  survivors. 
Because  of  this  fact  and  in  recognition  of 
society's  moral  obligation  to  compensate  the 
families  of  those  individuals  who  daily  risk 
their  lives  to  preserve  peace  and  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  others,  the  Com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  a  Federal  pay- 
ment of  S60.000  should  be  provided  to  meet 
the  Immediate  needs  of  the  officers'  sur- 
vivors." 

Since  1963,  the  number  of  public  safety 
officers  slain  in  the  line  of  duty  has  increased 
from  48  death  in  that  year  to  132  deaths  In 
1974.  And  as  of  August  of  this  year.  84  more 
public  safety  officers  have  already  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  and  some  of  these  men 
resided  in  my  Congressional  District. 

This  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  way  of 
life  and  a  forbidding  prospect  to  our  future 
welfare.  But  what  has  compounded  this 
tragedy  is  the  seeming  lack  of  graUtude  that 
our  state  and  local  governments  have  demon- 
strated toward  those  brave  young  men  and 
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women  by  the  callous  dSmgard  for  the  wel- 
fai«  of  tbeee  same  officers'  famtUfw. 

Clearly,  state  and  local  employers  have  a 
duty  to  provide  adequate  death  benefits  to 
the  survivors  of  public  safety  officers  who  are 
kUlad  In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Tet,  It- is  a  fact  that  In  many  of  our  states 
there  are  no  death  benefits  and  very  meager 
pension  benefits  for  those  fortunate  enough 
to  survive  long  enough  to  become  vested. 
Tills  has  forced  many  of  the  survivors  of  our 
slain  oOoers  unwillingly  onto  our  nation's 
swelling  welfare  lists. 

While  the  Uame  for  this  unfortunate  state 
at  aflSatn  and  the  req;wnslblllty  for  rectifying 
this  Injustice  lies  squarely  on  the  shoulders 
of  our  elected  state  and  local  officials.  It  Is 
evident  from  the  discouraging  level  of  pen* 
slon  benefits  paid  to  public  safety  officers  that 
the  state  will  not  be  forthcoming  with  an 
additional  death  benefits  program,  at  least 
not  In  the  conceivable  future. 

A.  quick  glance  at  the  statistics  reveals  that 
where  pension  benefits  do  exist,  they  are  in- 
adequate for  the  reason  that  the  level  of  the 
benefit  is  often  tied  directly  to  the  number 
of  years  of  service.  And  surely  the  members 
of  this  Subcommittee  know  that  the  mor- 
tality tables  refiect  a  correspondingly  greater 
number  of  deaths  for  those  officers  with  the 
fewest  years  of  service. 

With  such  a  poor  rectx^  by  states  In  dls- 
p^wM^ng  accrued  en^loyn^nt  benefits,  re- 
gartllnen  of  the  circumstances  ctf  death,  can 
w»  sit  back  and  await  the  states  to  Institute 
a  benefits  program.  I  believe  we  know  the  an- 
swer to  that  question. 

Accordingly,  I  endorse  the  thrust  of  the 
vartoiis  public  safety  officers'  death  benefits 
bills  pending  before  the  Subcommittee. 

HJL  386.  HJL  306.  and  HJt.  3544  are  aU 
quite  similar  In  that  a  $£0,000  gratuity  would 
be  paid  to  the  surviving  dependents  of  public 
safety  officers  found  to  have  "died  as  the  di- 
rect and  proximate  result  of  a  personal  In- 
jury sustained  In  the  performance  of  duty." 
TD  be  eligible,  a  law  enfcffoement  officer  must, 
at  the  time  of  Injiiry.  have  been  engaged  In 
the  apprehension,  protection,  or  guarding  of 
a  person  wanted  or  held  for  the  commission 
of  a  crime.  A  firefighter  must  have  been  en- 
gaged In  fighting  a  fire.  The  provisions  of 
each  of  the  bills  would  apply  with  respect  to 
any  eligible  public  safety  officer  who  dies  as 
the  direct  and  proximate  resiilt  of  a  personal 
Injury  sustained  on  or  after  October  11,  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  offer  one  suggested 
revision  to  the  pending  legislation.  I  believe 
that  the  term  "eligible  pubUc  safety  officer" 
should  be  defined  to  Include  both  law  en- 
forcement oa<xn  as  defined  In  H  Jt.  3644  and 
firemen  who  serve  as  officially  recognized  <h' 
designated  members  of  a  legally  organized 
volunteer  fire  department. 

Once  again,  permit  me  to  commend  the 
very  fine  work  of  this  Subcommittee  and  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  testifying 
on  this  extremely  vital  legislation. 


INTRIBUTE  TO  PETER  POSCO, 
AMERICAN  LABOR  LEADER 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxotoiB 
IN  THE  HOUBX  OP  BXPBBBKHTATIVES 

Thunday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  labor  movement  and  the 
peoide  of  Chicago  and  of  the  United 
States  have  suffered  a  great  loss  with 
the  passing  of  Peter  Fosco,  president  of 
the  Laborers'  International  Union  of 
North  America  and  also  a  vice  president 
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of  the  AFL-CIO,  on  Sunday,  October  26, 
at  the  age  of  81. 

Peter  Fosco  was  my  friend  for  over 
40  years.  He  was  known  throughout  my 
city,  my  State,  and  the  Nation  for  his 
tremendous  contributions  and  hts  dedi- 
cation to  the  men  who  work  with  their 
hands  and  with  sweat  on  their  brows  in 
the  pits  and  tunnels  of  our  country. 

We  worked  together  in  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Chicago  as  well  as  in  the  labor 
movement.  His  advice  and  wise  counsel 
have  served  as  an  inspiration  to  me  in 
my  own  career  in  pubUc  service. 

I  have  always  had  a  deep  personal 
admiration  for  Peter  Fosco,  for  to  me, 
he  symbolized  wliat  has  made  our  coim- 
try  free  and  what  has  kept  her  strong 
and  enduring  over  the  course  of  two 
centuries.  He  personified  the  American 
dream.  He  represented  the  hard-work- 
ing Immigrants  who  came  from  all 
ethnic  groups  and  who  work  diligently  to 
make  America  the  greatest  democracy 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

Pete,  who  was  bom  in  Poland  of 
Italian  parents,  came  to  America  as  an 
Immigrant  early  in  this  century.  He 
started  his  life  here  as  a  laborer,  and  by 
his  own  hard  work,  lifted  himself  up  by 
his  boot  straps. 

Peter  Fosco  devoted  over  60  years  to 
the  American  labor  movement. 

He  becsone  a  member  of  the  Laborers' 
Union  in  1914  and  2  years  later  was 
elected  to  the  post  of  secretary-treasurer 
of  Chicago  Local  No.  2,  which  in  1920 
elevated  him  to  the  office  of  president. 
It  was  here  that  he  began  the  activities 
which  ultimately  brought  him  nation- 
wide recognition  and  respect. 

In  1950  he  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Laborers'  International 
Union  of  North  America,  a  post  he  held 
until  1968,  when  he  became  general 
president  of  the  LaN)rers  International 
Union  of  North  America. 

As  a  leader  of  labor,  President  Fosco 
consistently  directed  his  efforts  toward 
raising  the  living  standard  of  workers, 
Increasing  their  wages  and  bettering 
their  working  conditions.  He  organized 
and  obtained  job  and  retirement  security 
for  himdreds  of  thousands,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  enlarging  opportunities  for  the 
education  of  working  men  and  women 
and  their  families  has  brought  them  a 
new  and  significant  sense  of  dignity  and 
s^-respect. 

As  a  labor  executive,  he  experienced 
unique  success  in  expanding  the  organiz- 
ing scope  of  the  international  union,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  pension  fvmds, 
highway  and  pipeline  agreements,  and 
training  and  educational  programs 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

Pete  also  fought  for  Federal  construc- 
tion safety  legislation  and  worked  hard 
on  behalf  of  all  American  workers  for 
the  adoption  of  pension  reform  legisla- 
tion, which  was  passed  by  Congress  last 
year  and  Is  now  public  law. 

As  a  member  of  the  executive  council 
and  administrative  committee,  he  has 
been  one  of  the  driving  forces  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department,  whose  affiliates  rep- 
resent more  than  4  million  of  America's 
outstanding  craftsmen. 
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Peter  Fosoo's  career  was  notable  for 
his  accomplishments  not  only  on  the  na- 
tional level,  but  also  in  ttte  local  commu- 
nity. He  served  at  one  time  as  commis- 
sioner and  ward  committeeman  of  Chi- 
cago's most  populous  wards. 

In  appreciation  of  his  work  in  orga- 
nizing the  Chicago-  Youth  Foundation, 
Fosco  Park,  a  public  city  pai^,  was 
named  in  his  honor. 

He  was  an  active  supporter  of  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Amer- 
icans, the  Villa  Scalabrini  Italian  Old 
Peoples  Home,  and  the  annual  Columbus 
Day  parade  in  Chicago.  Despite  his  heavy 
load  as  a  general  president  and  one  of 
America's  outstancUng  labor  leaders,  he 
found  time  to  devote  to  the  people  who 
needed  him  in  his  ethnic  group.  His  con- 
tributions were  manifold,  and  alwasrs, 
he  was  a  kind,  courteous,  and  charitable 
man. 

Peter  Fosco,  as  a  leader  and  as  an  in- 
dividual, earned  the  respect  and  recogni- 
tion of  his  fellow  men  because  his  entire 
life  was  devoted  to  service  to  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
thousands  of  my  fellow  Chicagoans  and 
will  long  be  remembered  for  his  philan- 
thr(q}ies  and  his  charities. 

My  wife,  Angle,  Joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sjmnpyathy  to  his  wonderful 
fsunily,  especially  his  widow,  Carmella; 
his  two  fine  sons,  James  and  Angelo;  his 
grandchildren:  his  three  great-grand- 
children, and  his  sister  and  two  brothers. 


THE  CHARGE  THAT  ZIONISM  IS 
RACISM  IS  A  FORM  OF  ANTI-SEMI- 
TISM 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  IU8BACHUSXTT8 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  shs^'e 
with  my  colleagues  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  on  October  20  by  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
a  town  in  my  congressional  district.  This 
document  refiects  many  of  my  own  feel- 
ings on  recent  developments  within  the 
United  Nations.  The  resolution  follows: 
BaooKUNz,  Mass., 

October  20.  1975. 
Resolution 

Whereas,  The  Town  of  Brookline  cherishes 
and  holds  dear  the  ideals  oif  liberty  every- 
where; and 

Whereas,  The  Jewish  People  has  been 
granted  the  right  to  determine  Its  own  des- 
tiny and  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  freedom 
and  liberty  through  the  fulflUment  of  the 
aims  and  goals  of  its  historic  national  libera- 
tion movement — the  Zionist  Movement;  and 

Whereas,  The  vote  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  Social,  Himianltarlan  and 
Cultural  Committee  on  Friday,  October  17, 
1976,  declaring  that  Zionism  "Is  a  form  of 
racism  and  discrimination"  is  an  affront  to 
fair-minded  people  in  all  lands  and  is  a 
further  Indication  of  the  moral  decline  of 
the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas,  Some  of  the  newly  established 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  adopted 
a  hypocrltloal  position  in  denying  to  Israel 
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the  right  to  exercise  the  same  forces  at  na- 
tional development  which  entitled  them  to 
achieve  Independence;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of 
the  Town  of  Brookline  deplores  the  vote  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Social, 
Humanitarian  and  Culture  Committee  in 
declaring  Zionism  to  be  a  form  of  "racism 
and  discrimination"  and  condemns  the  ac- 
tions of  member  States  of  the  United  Nations 
who  would  adopt  this  form  of  antl-semltlsm 
In  the  guise  of  antl-Zlonlsm  and  would  ex- 
ploit the  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  as 
vehicles  to  spread  hatred  and  maledictions 
against  the  Jewish  People  and  Israel;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of 
the  Town  of  Brookline  affirms  and  applauds 
the  actions  of  the  United  States  Chief  Dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  in  vigorously 
opposing  this  attempt  to  defame  the  Zionist 
Movement; 

Therefore,  We,  the  undersigned  members 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of 
Brookline,  do  hereby  furtner 

Resolve,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  Chief 
Delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  the 
Congress. 

ROBZXT  C.  COCRRAMX,  Jr.,   C*  Oi., 

Board  of  Selectmen. 


PCB  CONTAMINATION 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
studies  on  the  evidence  of  PCB  contam- 
ination in  our  atmosphere  have  prompted 
me  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Toxic  Agents  Polluting  Envi- 
ronment," by  Morton  Mintz. 

FOB'S  are  now  found  to  be  tranqjorted 
through  the  air,  and  this  represents  ah 
additional  source  of  PCB  contamination. 
Not  only  are  our  waterwajrs  becoming 
uninhabitaJ}le  for  fish,  evidence  has  been 
found  that  PCB's  are  contaminating  oiir 
drinking  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  also  growing  con- 
cern for  the  health  of  workers  and  Uieir 
families  who  have  been  exposed  to  PCB's 
in  their  everyday  working  environment. 
Because  of  this  concern,  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  EPA  is  preparing  a 
special  toxology  report  on  the  carcino- 
genic effects  of  PCB's. 

The  list  of  organizations,  State's  agen- 
cies, and  individuals  who  are  coming  out 
for  a  ban  on  the  use  of  PCB's  is  rapidly 
growing.  Recent  additions  to  this  are  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  Commissicm  which 
Is  represented  by  9  States,  11  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  Canada, 
and  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women. 

I  am  hopeful  that  continued  and  In- 
creasing interest  in  the  PCB  problem 
will  lend  further  support  to  my  bill,  HH. 
9525,  which  would  ban  the  use  and  im- 
port of  PCB's. 

Mr.  ^)eaker.  Mr.  Mlntz'  article: 
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Toxic  Aocnts  Polluting  Bnvibonmznt 
(By  Morton  Mintz) 

Poisonous  Industrial  chemicals  called  PCBs 
are  widely  contaminating  the  environment — 
including  some  drinking  water — three  years 
after  the  government  thought  it  had  them 
"well  in  hand,"  a  worried  EUivtronmental 
Protection  Agency  revealed  yesterday. 

PCBs  (poly chlorinated  biphenyls)  at  cer- 
tain levels  can  cause  serious  toxic  effects  in 
humans.  They  threaten  the  food  chain  and, 
according  to  a  recent  unpublished  report 
cited  by  the  EPA,  malignant  liver  tumors 
have  developted  in  rats  exposed  to  one  part 
per  100  Ulllon  of  a  particular  PCB. 

High  PCB  levels  recently  reported  in  fish 
in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  and  elsewhere  "iinderscore  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem."  Dr.  John  L.  Buckley, 
an  EPA  consultant  and  former  official,  told 
the  Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  the 
Environment.  PCBs  impair  the  ability  of  fish 
to  reproduce. 

Contamination  "is  more  widespread"  and 
"some  concentrations  are  higher  than  pre- 
viously believed,"  Buckley  told  subcommit- 
tee Chairman  John  V.  Tunney  (D-Callf.) . 

These  concentrations  "greatly  exceed"  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  guidelines,  thus 
"threatening  our  ecological  resources"  and 
"impacting  directly  on  the  Jobs  of  local  fish- 
ermen and  on  available  food  supplies,"  Buck- 
ley testified. 

"At  the  same  time,  continuing  PCB  dis- 
charges are  adding  fiuther  to  the  total  en- 
vironmental burden  of  the  chemical,  wjitch 
degrades  very  slowly  Indeed,"  he  said. 

EPA  enforcement  official  Stanley  W.  Legro 
said  the  agency  has  several  reports  of  PCBs 
in  tap  water.  In  a  letter  to  Tiinney  released 
at  the  hearing,  Legro  Identified  communities 
with  this  problem  as  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  Escondldo,  Calif.,  Sellersburg, 
Ind.,  and  Winnebago,  m. 

The  PCB  problem  "will  not  be  adequately 
resolved"  uid^ss  Congress  empowers  the  EPA 
to  regulate  manufacture  and  Importation  of 
substances  such  as  PCBs  by  passing  the  pro- 
posed toxic  substances  control  act,  said  Buck- 
ley, who  endorsed  the  bill  in  behalf  of  the 
agency. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  passed  ver- 
sions of  the  bUl  in  1973,  but  deadlocked  In 
conference  when  the  House  refused  to  accept 
a  Senate  provision  for  pre-market  testing  of 
chemicals  for  safety.  This  year,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  completed  hearings  on 
the  bill,  but  ran  Into  fierce  Industry  opposi- 
tion to  the  same  provision. 

Introduced  about  1930,  PCBs  have  been 
used  mainly  as  cooling  fiulds  In  electrical 
transformers  and  other  equipment,  as  fluids 
for  electromagnets,  as  heat-transfer  fiulds,  as 
hydraulic  oU  and  as  plasUclzers  toe  waxes 
and  adheeives.  They  also  are  used  in  paints, 
printing  inks,  carbonless  "carbon"  paper  and 
other  products. 

Because  PCBs  are  almost  indestructible, 
they  persist  in  the  environment  when  they 
leak  into  it  from  products  that  contain  or 
are  exposed  to  them,  or  enter  as  solid  waste 
from  manufacturing,  as  water  effluents  or 
air  emissions. 

Once  in  the  environment,  PCBs  are  in- 
gested by  Uny  organisms,  move  up  the  food 
chain,  and  finally  reach  humans,  where  they 
lodge  mostly  in  body  fat.  As  of  about  two 
years  ago,  various  surveys  Indicated  that  at 
least  one  out  of  two  Americans  had  PCBs 
in  minute  concentrations. 

In  1971  FDA  decreed  "guidMines  for  safety," 
and  yesterday  Buckley,  who  had  played  a 
major  role  in  federal  effc»^  to  reduce  en- 
vironmental levels  of  PCBs,  said  that  as  of 
197a,  "I  thought  that  things  were  well  in 
hand." 

Monsanto  Corp.,  the  sole  domestic  pro- 
ducer, voluntarily  had  stopped  selling  PCBs 
except  for  use  in  closed  electrical  systems. 
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EPA  and  other  agencies  took  various  other 
actions.  Industry  began  trying  to  develop 
safer  substitutes. 

But  the  problem  worsened,  EPA  enforcer 
Legro  told  Tunney,  chiefly  because  of  exports 
by  France,  Japan  and  Italy,  some  of  which 
apparently  was  not  used  in  closed  electrical 
systems,  and  because  some  Monsanto  cus- 
tomers may  have  bought  PCBs  for  unap- 
proved purposes. 

The  exports  occurred  "despite  a  formal  in- 
ternational agreement  embodying  a  multi- 
national commitment  .to  control  FCBa," 
Buckley  testified. 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL  NIGHTMARE 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  August 
in  the  Nation's  Business  magazine  a  most 
provocative  article  appeared  by  Mr. 
James  Kilpatrlck.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  refers 
to  present  times  as  "the  age  of  the  regu- 
lators". 

I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
read  the  article.  Reflection  on  It  will,  I 
believe,  slow  down  the  present  rush  to 
establish  new  regulatory  authorities. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  Nation's  Business,  August  1976] 
*  Thx  Nrw  National  NicHTifARX 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  tip  point  is  among  the  most  familiar 
phenomena  of  our  everyday  life.  A  child  dis- 
covers the  tip  point  of  a  tricycle  and  a  teeter- 
totter.  A  boatman  perceives  the  turning  of  a 
tide.  A  baseball  umpire  wUl  take  so  much 
sass  from  a  player  and  then  no  more.  At  a 
certain  point,  matter  will  boll,  freeze,  crystal- 
lize, or  Jell.  The  tip  point  is  the  moment  at 
which  conditions  change  not  in  degree,  but 
in  kind,  or  In  direction. 

Two  hundred  years  after  our  free  society 
began,  we  are  close  to  such  a  tip  point  now. 
We  are  within  a  drop  or  two  of  the  critical 
moment  at  which  freedom  crystallizes  into 
regimentation,  when  the  people  no  longer  are 
masters  of  government,  but  government  is 
master  of  the  people. 

The  dangers  are  widely  perceived,  but  they 
are  separately  and  not  collectively  perceived. 
It  is  the  occluded  vision  of  the  man  who  can- 
not see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  Doctors  see 
one  part  of  the  picture,  educators  another, 
businessmen  yet  another.  We  dwell  In  small 
rooms.  In  little  shut-off  cells,  and  sometimes 
we  labor  to  breathe.  "It  is  stilling  in  here," 
we  complain.  And  we  are  not  always  aware 
that  air  is  being  sucked  from  the  next  room 
also.  Yet  the  atmospheric  changes  are  so  slow, 
BO  gradual,  so  apparently  insignificant,  that 
We  seldom  complain  at  all.  We  do  not  luider- 
stand  what  is  missing:  It  is  the  very  air  of 
freedom. 

Thomas  A.  Murphy,  chairman  of  General 
Motors,  recei^tly  spoke  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Accountants.  As  a  businessman,  he 
spoke  from  his  own  smaU  room: 

"Our  economic  system,  founded  with  our 
nation  200  years  ago,  has  come  more  and 
more  under  government  control.  Very  con- 
spicuously in  the  marketplace,  the  govern- 
ment, by  mandate  and  edict,  is  substituting 
its  sovereignty  for  that  of  the  Individual  con- 
sumer. Government,  rather  than  the  buying 
public.  Is  increasingly  determining  the  kinds 
of  products  and  services  offered  for  sale,  and 
government  regulations  are  influencing  their 
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ooste  mad  oonaaqtientlj  their  prices.  Wtuit  la 
of  itiMitMrt  oonoem  Is  that  each  IntnisUm  of 
govammeiit.  because  It  takes  declolon-mak- 
tng  power  away  from  the  Individual  con- 
gtmmr,  dUalnlshes  his  economic  freedom." 

Dr.  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Buslneee, 
notes  a  "second  managerial  revolution."  The 
first  such  rerolutlon  saw  the  rise  of  profes- 
sional manacers,  as  distinct  from  owners. 
*ntils  new  revolution  Is  far  more  subtle.  It 
tnvolvee  the  shift  of  decision -making  from 
managers,  who  repreeent  the  shareholders,  to 
a  cadre  at  government  officials,  government 
tnspectors.  government  regulators."  [See 
"Where  Overregulation  Can  Lead,"  Nation's 
BvinetM,  June,  1976. 1 

The  last  word  Is  the  key  word:  regulators. 
If  we  were  to  give  a  name  to  the  ominous  new 
age  that  lies  ahead,  the  age  beyond  the  tip 
point,  we  might  well  term  it  the  Age  of  the 
Regulators.  A  part  (rf  the  ominous  aspect  of 
the  approaching  era  Is  that  many  Americans 
see  nothing  ominous  in  regulation.  It  Is  a 
trtendly  word.  We  are  favorably  Inclined  to- 
ward a  regular  fellow.  We  shy  from  the  ir- 
regular. The  dictionary  lumps  regular  with 
"normal,  typical,  natural."  as  in  "a  regular 
pulse."  A  r^ulated  life  Is  popularly  thought 
to  be  a  good  life. 

This  very  ocmplaisance  contributes  to  the 
inieiilng  oppression.  "The  people  never  give 
yxp  their  liberties,"  said  Edmund  Bxuke,  "but 
hwAm-  acme  driiislon."  Here  the  delusion  Is 
that,  if  a  little  regulation  Is  good,  more  reg- 
ulation Is  better.  On  the  sound  premise  that 
freedom  cannot  exist  without  order,  a  falla- 
cious ooDClusicm  is  erected:  the  more  order, 
the  more  fieertom  It  doee  not  work  that  way. 

The  envalaplng  prooees  begins  with  a  per- 
ceived IIL  Thalidomide.  Smog.  Racial  dis- 
crimination. The  fly-by-night  private  school. 
The  fire  ant.  The  rickety  ladder.  The  dan- 
gerous toy.  In  our  struggle  toward  a  more 
perfect  society.  It  is  altogether  natural  and 
desirable  that  Ills  be  remedied.  A  boy  drowns 
at  summer  cany);  a  little  girl  dice  when  her 
nightgown  catches  fire.  Such  tragedies  pluck 
at  the  heart:  and  compassionate  government 
responds. 

But  the  vice  of  regulation  is  that  it  fol- 
lows an  inexorable  process:  first  a  little, 
t^>^T»  %  lot.  Within  the  Congress — and  the 
state  leglslatares  are  not  materially  differ- 
ent— ^there  develops  what  John  Randolph 
called  the  legislative  itch.  On  the  body  politic 
a  rash  is  seen;  it  must  be  scratched.  Statutes 
tumble  upon  statutes,  head  over  heels,  pell- 
nkall.  laws  upon  laws,  and  theee  laws  must 
ba  administered.  They  must  be  interpreted, 
oonstrued.  amplified,  extended,  and  en- 
forced. Enter  the  regulator.  He  is  a  decent 
man,  more  often  than  not,  eager  to  do  good. 
But  bis  passion  is  to  regulate.  It  becomes  a 
ooosomlng  passion. 

Oat  of  the  perceived  01  at  thalidomide 
came  the  straltjackettng  procedures  that  now 
govern  new  drug  ^yplications;  and  these  pro- 
cedures have  stlfied  the  drug  industry.  Out 
of  the  perceived  in  of  smog  came  the  stag- 
gering array  of  environmental  ecmtrols — 
eomtrols  that  have  accomplished  some  good 
and  have  added  billions  of  debars  to  the 
cost  of  oonsomer  goods. 

The  perceived  ill  of  discrimination  has 
prodneed  the  new  egaUtarlanlsm.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  redress  old  wrongs  with  new  wrongs. 
Thus,  Boston  writhes  in  the  unhapplnees  of 
tadal-balanoa  tracing.  At  Washington  Uni- 
verstty  in  St.  Lcrals.  the  chancellor  is  given 
four  days  to  sign  a  SO-|)age  statement  of 
oonciliatloii  or  be  denied  a  tU  million  con- 
tract. Athletic  directors  are  commanded  to 
rewrite  tbalr  budgets.  The  Supreme  Court 
bOlds  that  "great  deference"  must  be  ac- 
eorded  tba  "gnidellnes"  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ptoymsnt  Opportunities  Commission.  Whole 
Btataa  ambaik  npon  the  neuterlzaUon  of 
tbalr  codes,  solemnly  amending  chairman  to 
read  dMlrpenon. 

Inrrsaslngly,  tha  process  pervades  the  field 
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of  health  care.  At  Kettering  Medical  Center, 
near  Dayton,  the  regulators  descend.  The 
hospital  is  new,  sparkling,  modern,  safe,  ef- 
ficient; it  has  met  or  surpassed  every  state 
and  local  building  requirement;  It  has  been 
professionally  accredited.  But  the  regulators 
are  not  pleased :  The  windows  are  wrong,  the 
airflow  system  is  wrong,  the  kitchen  doors 
are  wrong.  And  these  deficiencies  must  be 
corrected  at  once,  never  mind  the  cost,  or 
else — !  Or  else  Kettering  will  not  be  reim- 
bursed for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients. 

Kettering  Is  not  alone.  Scores  of  hospitals 
face  the  same  threat. 

One  of  the  busiest  agencies  in  Washington 
is  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commlaslon. 
Its  mimeographs  run  night  and  day.  Here 
the  regulators  in  an  altogether  typical  week, 
are  concerned  with  book  matches,  lawn 
mowers,  television  receivers,  playground 
equipment,  bicycle  brakes,  and  basebaU  bat 
grips.  The  regulators  are  concerned  with 
carpets,  cigarette  lighters,  and  a  prototype 
child-resistant  closure  for  use  by  the  elderly. 
They  will  regulate  these  things. 

Committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  at  war  over  FIFRA.  This  Is  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act,  administered  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  In  their  sseal  to  regulate, 
the  FIFRA  regulators  set  up  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone network  to  generate  complaints  of 
pesticide  misuse.  To  some  members  of  the 
House,  this  is  an  "indefensible  Informant 
system."  To  others,  it  Is  a  Justified  step  in 
pesticide  regulation. 

0\ir  regulators,  state  or  federal,  have  this 
in  common:  They  mean  to  be  obeyed.  The 
smallest  offender  cannot  be  Ignored,  lest 
larger  offenders  be  encouraged.  Thus,  in 
Ohio,  the  regtilators  of  education  have 
cracked  down  upon  the  Tabernacle  Christian 
School  In  OreenvlUe  and  brought  criminal 
proeecutlon  against  16  disobedient  parents. 
It  Is  of  no  consequence  that  the  children  in 
this  fundamentalist  school  are  achieving  at 
levels  higher  than  comparable  students  in 
public  schools.  The  school  does  not  comply 
with  regulations.  Whip  It  Into  line  I 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  visited  the  young  American  re- 
public. He  returned  to  Prance  and  between 
1836  and  1839  delivered  himself  of  that  great 
work.  "Democracy  In  America."  Toward  the 
end  of  volume  n,  he  reflected  upon  "what 
sort  of  despotism  democratic  nations  have 
to  fear."  It  would  be  a  different  kind  of 
despotism,  he  thought,  from  the  despotism  of 
old.  "It  would  be  more  extensive  and  more 
mild;  it  would  degrade  men  without  tor- 
menting them."  Looking  far  ahead,  he  fore- 
saw a  nation  populated  by  an  innumerable 
multitude,  all  absorbed  In  their  own  affairs, 
preoccupied  with  "the  petty  and  paltry 
pleasuree  with  which  they  glut  their  lives." 

This  was  De  Tocqueville 's  terrible  vision: 

"Above  this  race  of  men  stands  an  Inunense 
and  tutelary  power,  which  takes  upon  itself 
alone  to  secure  their  gratiflcatlons  and  to 
watch  over  their  fate.  That  power  Is  absolute, 
minute,  regular,  provident,  and  mild.  .  .  . 
For  their  happiness  such  a  government  will- 
ingly labors,  but  it  chooses  to  be  the  sole 
agent  and  the  only  arbiter  of  that  happiness; 
It  provides  for  their  security,  foresees  and 
supplies  their  necessities,  facilitates  their 
pleasures,  manages  their  principal  concerns, 
directs  their  Indiistry,  regulates  the  descent 
of  piopeitj,  and  subdivides  their  Inherit- 
ances. What  remains,  but  to  spare  them  all 
the  care  of  thinking  and  all  the  trouble  of 
Uvlng? 

"Thus  it  every  day  renders  the  exercise 
ot  the  free  agency  of  man  less  useful  and 
less  frequent;  it  drcumscrlbee  the  will  with- 
in a  narrower  range  and  gradually  robs  a 
man  of  all  the  uses  of  himself.  The  principle 
of  eqtiality  has  prepared  men  for  these 
things;  it  has  predisposed  men  to  endure 
them  and  often  to  look  on  them  as  benefits. 

"After  having  thus  successively  taken  each 
member  of  the  community  in  its  ix>werful 
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grasp  and  fashioned  him  at  will,  the  supreme 
power  then  extends  Its  arm  over  the  whole 
community.  It  covers  the  sxirface  of  society 
with  a  network  of  small,  complicated  rules, 
minute  and  unlf  (nrm,  through  which  the  most 
original  minds  and  the  most  energetic 
characters  cannot  penetrate,  to  rise  above  the 
crowd.  The  will  of  man  is  not  shattered,  but 
softened,  bent,  and  guided;  men  are  seldom 
forced  by  it  to  act,  but  they  are  constantly 
restrained  from  acting.  Such  a  power  does 
not  destroy,  but  it  prevents  existence;  It  does 
not  tyrannize,  but  it  compresses,  enervates, 
extinguishes,  and  stupefies  a  people,  till  each 
nation  is  reduced  to  nothing  better  than  a 
fiock  of  timid  and  Industrious  animals,  of 
which  the  government  Is  the  shepherd." 

A  magazine  recently  counted  63,444  fedeiml 
regulators.  It  put  the  coet  to  consumers  ot 
federal  regulation  alone  at  (130  billion  a  year, 
The  regulatory  network  spreads  and  grows; 
the  tip  point  approaches;  and  De  Tocque- 
vllle's  nightmare  consumes  the  Amerlcaa 
dream 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or   FXNNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  address  which  I  recently  deliv- 
ered which  may  interest  my  colleagues: 

I  find  it  amazing  that  despite  all  of  the 
problems  this  country  has,  the  economy,  for- 
eign policy,  and  finding  leadership,  many 
Americans  put  things  aside  for  the  world 
series  games.  There  Is  a  peculiar  fascination 
with  the  pitcher  standing  on  the  mound, 
glaring  at  the  batter,  with  prestige  and 
honor  on  the  line  with  each  pitch.  The  battle 
is  as  much  an  Individual  one  as  team  effort 

I  see  some  kind  of  strange  analogy  between 
the  battles  between  Luis  Tlant  and  Joe  Mor- 
gan, and  the  battles  between  the  President 
and  the  American  people. 

Jerry  Ford  Is  a  little  like  Tlant.  He  gives 
you  a  lot  of  motion  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ception only.  And  like  Tlant,  he's  a  very 
likable  guy.  But  the  analogy  ends  there. 
Tlant  can  pitch,  while  President  Ford  can 
only  throw  curve  balls.  President  Ford  feels 
that  he's  done  a  great  Job  In  giving  up  only 
a  few  hits.  After  all,  he's  recorded  an  "Im- 
pressive" number  of  strikeouts  in  the  few 
innings  he  has  pitched.  He's  struck  out  bet- 
ter housing,  and  better  education.  Jobs  have 
also  gone  down  swinging.  Sure,  he's  thrown 
a  few  hanging  curveballs  which  big  oil  and 
other  multinational  corporations  socked  for 
home  nins.  But  everyone's  allowed  a  few, 
right? 

In  my  opinion,  Jerry  Ford's  pitching  record 
Is  a  consistently  losing  record.  Despite  lack- 
luster performances,  he  retains  a  small,  close- 
knit  fan  club  who  cheer  him  In  his  losing 
9BoTta.  These  fans  are  the  bankers,  the  large 
stockholders,  the  corporate  vice-presidents 
and  the  board  chairmen. 

If  Jerry  Ford  Is  like  Luis  Tlant,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  like  Joo  Morgan.  They  arent 
worth  much  when  they're  on  the  bench,  un- 
employed. But  like  Joe  Morgan,  the  Amer- 
ican worker  is  a  complete  ball  player,  he  can 
hit,  hit  with  power,  run,  field  and  throw. 
He  can  intimidate  and  scare  the  daylights 
out  of  hustlers  who  challenge  him.  All  he 
needs  Is  a  chance  and  he  can  really  put  on 
a  good  show. 

In  this  game.  Its  been  the  big  corporations 
that  have  been  scoring  all  of  the  runs.  Since 
the  Nixon  administration,  the  working  man 
has  been  shut  out.  The  pitches  to  the  work- 
ing man  have  not  only  been  wide  of  the 
plate,  other  pitches  have  been  thrown  di- 
rectly at  the  working  man's  bead.  It's  the 
wooing  man,  the  imeinplc^ed,  the  aged,  and 
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the  disabled  which  have  been  forced  to  bite 
the  dust.  And  the  bankers  and  board  chair-, 
men  have  raised  their  cheers  from  their  com- 
fortable box  seats.  Jerry  tips  his  cap  to  them, 
knowing  that  those  fat  cats  will  be  paying  to 
have  him  pitch  the  next  game. 

I  frankly  think  that  Jerry  Fcurd  is  all  wash- 
«  ed  up  as  a  pitcher,  and  as  a  leader  of  the 
American  people.  I  think  that  If  the  Amer- 
ican pec^le  get  what  they  want,  Jerry  Ford 
will  be  removed  from  the  pitching  staff.  We 
remember  how  he  got  his  chance  on  the 
mound,  and  we  won't  make  the  same  mis- 
take twice. 

Jerry  Ford  started  out  as  a  relief  pitcher 
after  the  Republican  starter  was  hit  hard 
In  his  second  start  and  knocked  out  of  the 
box.  As  a  reliever,  he  has  continued  "Nlx- 
onlcs"  by  serving  up  fat  hanging  curves  to 
the  wealthy.  I  find  It  outrageous  that  he  not 
only  thinks  he's  doing  a  good  Job,  but  that 
he  wants  to  be  the  starting  pitcher  when 
the  opening  ball  Is  thrown  out  in  November 
of  197tJ.  Well,  I  don't  think  the  fans  of  Amer- 
ica, those  that  pay  their  money  and  sit  In 
the  bleachers  Instead  of  those  that  clip  the 
coupons  and  sit  in  the  air-conditioned  boxes 
they  won't  stand  for  that.  When  Ford's  goal 
is  to  reduce  unemployment  to  six  percent, 
the  Boos  shower  down.  There  should  be  no 
unemployment,  and  that's  what  the  catcalls 
are  for.  The  Boos  are  Just  devastating  to  the 
small  scattering  of  cheers  from  the  air- 
conditioned  box  seats  when  Jerry  goes  Into 
the  wlndup  and  follows  through  with  vetoes. 
The  fans  in  the  bleachers  know  too  well  that 
those  who  cheer  In  the  boxes  don't  worry 
about  losing  their  Jobs.  They  don't  worry 
about  the  higher  costs  of  feeding  their  fam- 
ily or  about  the  higher  costs  of  educating 
their  kids. 

With  his  vetoes,  the  president  has  refused 
to  throw  the  ball  down  the  middle  of  the 
plate  to  the  American  worker,  but  Instead 
throws  the  ball  closer  to  the  dugout.  It's 
debatable  whether  not  pitching  to  the  work- 
ing man,  throwing  at  his  bead  or  in  the  dirt, 
is  done  cruelly  and  Intentionally,  or  Just  by 
Incompetence.  But  the  end  result  is  the  same. 
Instead  of  pitching  to  the  working  man,  the 
President  Is  saying  "Go  take  a  walk." 

With  all  the  humanltarlanism  of  the 
Boston  strangler.  President  Ford  has  en- 
dorsed tax  loopholes  for  the  wealthy,  while 
strangling  those  living  on  fixed  Incomes. 

The  Congress  has  not  been  hitting  1000. 
Far  from  it.  But  the  Congress  has  through 
hard  work  developed  programs  which  have 
been  improved  by  a  majority  of  this  Coun- 
try's elected  representatives.  And  an  unelect- 
ed  chief  executive  has  negated  these  needed 
programs. 

I  know  that  in  November,  It  will  be  the 
American  people  who  will  farm  out  Jerry 
Ford  to  the  minors,  and  elect  a  yoimg  leader 
who  won't  be  afraid  to  say  "No"  to  the  bank- 
ers, "No"  to  big  oil.  and  "No"  to  corporate 
bigwigs  and  special  interest  groups  who  wish 
to  strangle  economic  |>oIlcles  which  will  help 
the  working  man.  This  leader  won't  give  a 
tax  break  before  the  elections  and  make  the 
American  people  pay  for  it  after  the  elec- 
tion. And  while  he  may  disagree  with  the 
decisions  made\}£^/ue  Congress,  he  won't 
claim  that  Congress  has  done  nothing. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  OP 
FREEDOM 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  Bi- 
centennial Essay  Contest  was  sponsored 
by  the  Winter  Park  Pines  Community 
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Association  of  Winter  Park,  Pla.  The 
winning  essays  show  sincere  patriotism 
which  I  am  happy  to  share  with  you. 
FoUowing  are  the  essays  of  the  three  first 
place  winners,  Jane  Ann  Sherman,  ele- 
mentary division,  Steve  Sherman,  junior 
high  division,  and  Steve  Simon,  senior 
high  division,  all  of  Winter  Park,  Pla. 

The  essays  follow: 

Two  HumniEn  Years  or  Freksox 
(By  Steve  Simon) 

Egyptian  slaves  worshipped  freedom,  their 
masters  feared  It.  Peoples  try  to  pretend  to 
have  freedom,  and  others  boldly  try  to  de- 
stroy it.  One  country  has  truly  enjoyed  two 
hundred  years  of  It;  the  United  States  Of 
America.  To  escape  the  tyranny  of  other 
countries,  people  gathered  and  formed  a  new 
one  based  on  their  beliefs  and  convictions. 
One  thing  is  certain  about  It,  everyone  wants 
their  freedom.  "It"  Is  a  seven  letter  word 
called  "Freedom"  second  only  to  a  three  let- 
ter word  called  "God."  Tet  America  was 
founded  on  the  beliefs  of  both  of  these  words, 
which  makes  our  country  pretty  sp>eclal. 

Freedom  means  different  things  to  differ- 
ent people.  Freedom  is  political,  moral,  spir- 
itual, and  legal.  A  person  should  have  free- 
dom from  earthly  belongings,  freedom  to 
worship  as  he  pleases,  believe  what  he  would' 
like  to  believe,  say  that  which  he  wishes  to 
say  and  countless  others.  A  person's  free- 
dom can  be  misused  or  even  abused  to  harm 
someone  else,  which  Is  the  reason  for  a  set 
of  rules  or  laws  which  apply  to  all. 

On  July  the  fourth.  Seventeen  Hundred 
and  Seventy-Six  a  new  country  was  declared 
which  was  to  test  the  time  and  troubles  of 
two  centuries  and  show  to  be  the  strongest 
in  the  world.  The  new  nation  Is  a  nation  of 
Inunlgrants  and  Is  called  the  "melting  pot 
of  the  world,"  Because  of  this,  the  people 
enrich  the  American  society  and  have  pro- 
duced so  many  different  talents,  advances, 
and  contributions  that  whenever  Americans 
are  thought  of,  the  term  "Yankee  Ingenu- 
ity" Is  applied  to  the  fact  that  Americans  al- 
ways seem  to  be  able  to  solve  problems 
which  they  find  either  domestically  or  for- 
eign. The  United  States  has  done  more  to 
aid  other  countries  who  need  help  so  much 
that  this  country  Is  looked  up  to  or  are  the 
cause  of  Jealousy  in  almost  every  other 
nation. 

Americans  have  enjoyed  the  right  to  say 
what  they  believe  and  play  an  active  part  in 
the  government  of  this  country.  If  they  see 
something  that  Is  not  right.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  ask,  plead,  or  even  beg  one  individual 
for  a  change,  he  can  make  it  himself, 
through  the  two-party  system.  He  can  speak 
out  against  something  that  \b  not  fair,  get 
other  pe<H>le  Involved  to  show  them  what  Ui 
happening.  He  has  the  right  to  print  It  in 
newspapers  and  thus  let  others  who  normally 
would  not  realize  it  see  it.  Be  has  aU  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  him  under  the  Consti- 
tution, such  as;  freedoms  of  religion,  speech 
press,  and  so  on.  If  he  Is  accused  of  com- 
mitting a  crime  he  has  the  right  to  a  trial 
by  a  Jury  of  his  own  peers.  Instead  of  Judg- 
ment by  one  man,  if  he  so  decides. 

Because  of  these,  the  United  States  has 
lasted  through  several  trying  times,  such  as, 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil  and  Span- 
ish-American Wars,  World  Wars  I  and  n,  the 
Oreat  Depressions  of  1897  and  the  1930's.  Un- 
der a  government  such  as  ours  a  person  has 
a  better  chance  to  prosper  and  grow.  The 
facts  that  Americans  have  one  of  the  high- 
est standards  of  living  and  are  one  of  the 
most  literate  peoples  in  the  world  are  evi- 
dence of  the  great  advances  the  American 
society  has  made.  In  addition,  Americans  are 
the  best  dressed  and  most  weU  fed  in  the 
world.  But  they  have  struggled  to  enjoy  theee 
freedoms. 

America  went  through  hard  times  trom 
the  beginning  when  It  was  run  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  which  made  the 
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national  government  weak  and  the  states 
strong.  Then,  In  1787  the  constitution  as  It 
is  now  known  was  drawn  up  and  adopted 
and  made  the  national  government  stronger 
and  put  the  union  one  step  closer  to  per- 
fection. The  country  since  then  has  grown, 
expanded,  and  strengthened,  from  a  nation 
of  noore  than  four  mUUon  to  one  of  mc8« 
than  two  hundred  and  four  million. 

America  grew  rapidly  In  the  1800'5  with 
the  growth  of  transportation.  Steamboats 
and  canals  and  then  raUroads  brought  points 
separated  by  weeks  together  in  days.  The 
United  States  experienced  an  industrial  rev- 
olution. Companies  formed.  Inventions  were 
made  and  overall  conditions  improved.  Re- 
forms were  made  In  many  areas.  Public 
schools  were  opened  for  everyone  for  the  first 
time,  women's  rights  were  begun  and  fur- 
thered through  the  efforts  of  Elizabeth  Stan- 
ton and  others.  One  reform  was  so  contro- 
versial that  It  started  a  clvU  war.  Slavery 
was  directly  contrasting  to  the  fundamental 
freedoms  the  United  States  was  set  up  for. 
yet  people  did  not  wish  to  part  with  It. 
As  news  of  a  secession  spread,  states  were 
divided;  either  pro  or  con  slavery.  Several 
compromises  were  made,  the  most  famous 
was  the  Compromise  of  1850,  yet  none  were 
long  lasting.  After  a  bloody  CivU  War  slavery 
was  abolished  In  the  United  States  for  good. 
Although  the  sectional  strife  continued  for 
some  time  people  were  generally  eager  to 
renew  old  frlendshlpts  and  were  taught  a 
great  deal  by  them. 

Then,  a  new  age  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
occurred.  The  two-party  system  was 
strengthened  and  America  became  involved 
In  foreign  affairs.  At  the  same  time  scandals 
were  noticed  In  the  government  and  changee 
were  made.  Several  political  battles  took 
place.  An  example  Is  the  election  of  Ruther- 
ford Hayes  over  Samuel  Tilden.  As  big  busi- 
ness was  on  the  rise,  people  began  to  move 
from  the  country  to  the  city.  The  growth  of 
industry  presented  new  problems  for  farm- 
ers which  caused  new  legislation  from  the 
Congress.  It  also  became  dlfllcult  to  regulate 
Industry  and  monopolies.  As  the  West  grew 
so  did  the  South.  All  over  a  cultural  boom 
had  taken  place  In  various  fields  such  as 
education,  newsp^>ers  and  magarlnee,  lit- 
erature, architecture,  and  the  spoken  arts. 
For  the  first  time,  the  United  States  was 
shown  to  be  a  world  power,  and  has  been 
one  ever  since. 

The  population  had  grown  to  seventy-five 
mlUion  by  1900  and  was  still  climbing.  A 
cmsadlng  spirit  again  swept  the  nation. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  did  much  for  this.  He  In- 
troduced his  "Square  Deal,"  reforms  in  trust 
busting,  new  controls  on  railroads,  and  new 
business  reforms.  For  the  first  time,  an  In- 
terest was  shown  in  conservation.  New  Ideals 
and  programs  took  place,  such  as  the  "Open 
Door,"  and  the  "New  Freedom."  A  feeling  of 
isolationism  took  place  along  with  growing 
farm  and  labor  hardships.  After  the  Roar- 
ing ao's  came  the  Oreat  Depression  of  the 
30's,  started  by  the  stock  market  crash. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  given  the  Job  of 
getting  the  country  back  on  Its  pace.  He  de- 
veloped a  program  of  relief,  recovery,  and  re- 
form. He  developed  the  CCC,  WPA,  HOLC, 
NRA  and  others.  World  War  n  brought  the 
United  States  out  of  the  Depression  and  into 
a  type  of  unity  which  was  needed. 

From  then  to  now  Americans  have  pros- 
pered and  grown,  shared  experiences  and  en- 
dured hardships.  The  contributions  of  the 
American  people  have  shown  why  they  have 
enjoyed   two  hundred   years  of  freedom. 

Two  HxTNoaBD  Years  or  Frrrdom 

(By  Steve  Sherman) 

The  American  spirit  of  freedom  Is  a  thing 

which  has  blessed  us  out  of  all  nations.  Our 

forefathers  were  of  a  brave,  determined  kind 

of  man  that  made  this  q>lrlt  possible. 

This  great  spirit  of  freedom  probably 
started  when  the  people  of  the  American 
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fit«i?»«<^  looked  at  all  tbe  tynumy  that  waa 
■at  upon  them  by  the  British.  They  saw  what 
thalr  Uvea  were  leading  into  and  knew  they 
bad  to  do  BOiBwthlng  about  It. 

Tb*  BrttMx  eataldlahed  tbeae  colcxaea  to 
•nlarge  tta  boundarlea  In  the  world  and  to 
BMk*  more  money.  When  the  colonists  be- 
eama  a  little  too  high-spirited  and  rowdy, 
they  sent  In  troopa  to  protect  their  Invest- 
mmt.  This  made  the  colonists  angry  tbink- 
lag  that  aomaons  far  aeroas  the  ocean  was 
ooDtrolUng  •wrythlng  they  did. 

wi»gi^»wt  gfi^  how  people  like  Thomas  Paine 
were  iptailtTig  the  feeling  of  freedom  and 
<lBmociacy  tlirough  ttte  coloniea.  The  king 
thoo^t  he  most  teach  the  colonists  a  lesson 
so  ba  raised  taxea  and  sent  In  troops.  The 
cry  "no  taxation  without  representation" 
rang  through  the  outraged  colonies.  The 
Amarlcaa  odonists  knew  that  It  was  time 
for  a  change  so  they  attacked  the  British 


TIm  new  "United  States"  was  In  a 
ITils  most  famous  Revcdutionary  War  most 
depicts  our  strug^e  for  freedom.  We  fought 
and  won  the  war  and  also  won  our  freedom. 

Now  men  like  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  to  put  our  new  Dec- 
laratloD  of  Independence  to  woik.  They  wrote 
our  CktDstltution  and  made  our  goTemment 
so  the  people  ruled  the  country.  This  type 
ot  gowemment  worked  far  better  than  the 
former  tyranny  with  one  king.' 

Tbm  United  States  went  along  well  and 
again  beat  the  "mighty  powerful  British"  in 
the  war  ot  1813.  After  this  the  United  States 
was  more  highly  regarded. 

"nie  United  States  still  had  one  great  prob- 
lem ooncemmg  freedom.  Since  the  invention 
of  the  cotton  gin.  slavery  had  abounded  In 
the  South  and  people  were  beginning  to 
queatkni.  are  all  men  really  created  equal? 
StBoe  the  northern  states  had  no  need  for 
slavery,  they  were  almoat  entirely  against  It. 
Thla  caoaed  the  South  to  feel  angry  and  this 
waa  <xie  of  the  main  reasons  that  caused  the 
separation  of  the  United  States. 

However,  we  had  elected  a  great  president 
and  he  knew  that  our  union  must  never  be 
diaaotved.  So  he  aent  out  VS.  troops  and  the 
new  "Confederate  States  of  America"  aent 
oat  tliAin  and  thla  started  the  great  ClvU 
War.  Again  the  United  States  came  through 
when  the  Confederate  General  Lee  surren- 
darad  to  Oeneral  Orant  at  Appomattox  and 
the  unlcm  stayed  together. 

Now  the  q>lrlt  of  freedom  that  had  started 
In  American  blood  sfvead  out  to  other  coun- 
trlea.  Now  more  and  more  countries  were  be- 
coming Independent.  Then  we  went  through 
two  world  wars  and  a  great  depression.  After 
tma  W9  aroaa  to  what  we  are  today,  one  of 
the  greatest  countries  in  the  world. 

Even  today  though  a  few  qtiestlons  come 
up  about  freedom.  One  is  "are  teenagers  to- 
day mora  tree  than  ones  aoo  years  ago?" 

Tb»  above  question  is  very  hard  to  answer. 
Two-hundred  years  ago  teenagers  did  not 
live  In  the  modemlaed  society  we  live  In  to- 
day so  they  dldnt  have  restrictions  on  what 
movies  they  could  see  or  what  age  you  coiild 
drive  a  car.  Teenagen  today  though  can  vote 
at  an  earlier  age  and  are  beginning  to  use 
their  right  of  "freedom  of  speech." 

Another  question  about  freedom  is  "do 
people  control  the  government  or  government 
control  the  people?"  Our  govenunent  1b  based 
on  tha  Idea  that  the  pecyle  OMxtrol  It.  How- 
ever, the  government  is  not  a  miracle  wcvker 
and  cant  plMae  everyone  but  they  still  strive 
to  do  what  the  majority  wants.  This  means 
that  what  you  want  peratmally  may  not  be 
what  the  majority  wants  so  the  government 
wont  do  It. 

A  third  question  is  "should  the  right  to  go 
to  war  be  made  by  the  people  or  the  govern- 
ment?' One  thing  about  this  U  that  the 
government  Is  moet  likely  more  well  In- 
Carmed.  i^aople  may  read  biased  papers  that 
only  glva  nne  drtiwl  teporta.  Our  rapreaenta- 
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tlves  in  government  should  present  us  the 
whole  truth  and  do  what  the  people  want. 

One  other  great  question  Is,  "to  the  spirit 
of  freedom  stUl  as  great  and  widespread  as 
it  was  200  years  ago?"  Today  a  lot  of  people 
have  almost  forgotten  about  freedom.  They 
have  lived  with  it  all  their  lives  and  have 
taken  it  for  granted.  They  don't  realize  a  lot 
of  people  fought  and  died  for  this  sacred 
thing.  I  still  believe  though,  that  a  lot  of 
people  stlU  love  freedom  and  thank  Ood  for 
it  every  day. 

This  essay  has  been  my  feelings  on  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  freedom.  I  also  added 
questions  which  might  come  into  people's 
minds  about  freedom.  This  essay  was  my  idea 
of  that  great  spirit  of  freedom  that  started 
200  years  ago. 

Two  HUKOBXD   YKAKS   OF  FXKXSOIC 

(By  Jane  Ann  Sherman) 

If  we  were  without  freedom  I  think  this 
country  would  be  a  terrible  place  to  live. 
Without  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Constitution  the 
government  would  rule  the  people  Instead 
of  the  people  ruling  the  govenunent. 

Without  Freedom  of  Religion  I  might  not 
be  able  to  go  to  the  church  I  am  going  to 
now.  I  would  have  to  go  to  a  different  church 
maybe. 

Without  Freedom  of  Speech,  we  would  not 
get  our  views  in  the  government.  We 
wouldnt  get  to  give  our  (pinion.  We  might 
not  be  able  to  say  certain  things. 

Without  Freedom  of  the  Press  we  might 
not  be  able  to  write  our  newspapers.  If  we 
did  we  would  have  to  write  what  our  govern- 
ment says. 

We  wouldnt  be  able  to  talk  with  certain 
people  without  the  Right  to  Assemble  Peace- 
ably. If  oxu*  best  friend  had  done  something 
against  the  government  and  bad  not  been 
jailed  for  it,  we  might  not  be  able  to  talk  to 
that  person.  Can  you  imagine  not  being  able 
to  talk  to  your  best  friend? 

We  wouldnt  be  able  to  petition  about 
things  wrong  with  the  government  or 
changes  we  would  like  made  without  the 
Rl^t  to  Petition.  We  wouldnt  be  able  to 
vote  every  year.  We  wouldnt  be  able  to  pick 
our  own  government.  They  might  have  some- 
body who  has  cheated  before  as  a  president. 

Without  Right  to  Bear  Arms,  we  wo\ild  not 
be  able  to  keep  «  gim  in  our  houses.  We 
would  have  a  more  worse  chance  of  being 
hurt  in  a  dark  alley. 

Without  No  Quartering  of  Soldiers  With- 
out Owners  Consent,  soldiera  could  come 
and  live  in  your  house,  even  If  you  dldnt 
want  them  to. 

Offlcen  could  come  and  search  your  house 
without  your  permission  if  we  dldnt  have 
Right  to  Secure  Unreasonable  Search  or 
Seizure.  If  you  had  a  gun  in  your  house  and 
somebody  had  been  killed  they  could  aoctise 
you  of  murder. 

If  you  were  a  criminal  you  might  not  be 
able  to  have  a  lawyer.  If  it  werent  for  Legal 
Protection  in  Criminal  Cases,  you  could  just 
be  put  in  jail  without  a  trial  even  if  you  were 
innocent. 

You  might  have  to  have  your  trial  In  an- 
other state  if  it  wasnt  for  Right  to  a  Speedy 
Trial.  The  public  would  not  be  able  to  see 
your  trial  if  you  wanted  them  to. 

Without  Right  to  a  Trial  by  Jury  you  could 
be  accused  of  something  by  anybody  and 
could  be  put  in  jail.  You  would  not  have  a 
trial. 

Without  the  Right  of  All  Pimishments  for 
Crimes  Must  Be  Fair  and  Humane,  you  could 
be  killed  for  something  you  did.  If  you  had  to 
pay  a  fine  it  might  be  much  too  great  for  the 
crime.  For  littering  you  could  have  to  pay 
one-hundred  dollan  Instead  of  ten  or  twenty- 
five  dollara. 

If  there  werent  any  Bill  of  Rights  you 
would  stlU  have  other  limited  rights.  Al- 
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though  they  would  be  different,  you  would 
have  some  rights. 

Without  states  rights,  the  government 
would  make  all  the  laws.  They  could  make 
any  law  they  wished. 

We  do  have  our  rights  though,  and  I'm 
glad.  As  you  can  see,  I  have  told  you  what  it 
would  be  like  if  we  dldnt  have  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  0\ir  rights  and  freedoms  are  not 
limited  to  just  those  defined  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  must  consider  all  our  rights  when 
we  try  to  analyze  why  our  coimtry  is  such  a 
nice  place  to  live  and  how  lucky  we  are. 

Some  people  still  think  our  country  Is  not 
the  best  place  to  live.  I  feel  sorry  for  them 
and  -honestly,  I  hope  they  will  all  leave  soon. 
We  can  do  many  more  things  In  this  country 
than  In  any  other  I  know  of.  We  have  our 
rights  and  our  freedom  and  I  am  truly 
grateful. 


REPRESENTATIVES  TO  FILE  SUIT 
AGAINST  ADMINISTRATION  OFFI- 
CIALS ON  ARAB  BOYCOTT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP  M ASSACSUSCTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  sent  a  Dear  Colleague  letter  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  cosigned  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Koch)  describing  a  suit  which  we 
intend  to  file  in  conjunction  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  against  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  their  cooperation  with 
smd  failure  to  oppose  the  Arab  boycott. 
That  suit  will  be  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
November  10.  I  hope  that  many  of  my 
coUeagues  will  Join  in  this  endeavor  to 
bring  about  the  enforcement  of  this 
country's  statutory  antiboycott  policy  by 
those  Federal  departments  entrusted 
with  that  responsibility.  The  text  of  the 
draft  complaint  is  reprinted  below  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 

[UjS.  Districts  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  — ] 

Robert  F.  Drinan,  Edward  I.  Koch,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal,  James  H.  Scheuer,  Henry 
A.  Waxman,  et  al.,  Plaintiffs,  against  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Defendants. 

Daarr  Comflaint 

PlalntUb,  by  their  attorneys,  respectfully 
allege: 

I.  juusnicnoK 

1.  This  Is  a  civil  action  for  declaratory, 
mandamus  and  injunctive  relief  against  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States  Government  com- 
plaining of  failure  to  take  action  required 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  affirmative  action  violative  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  Jurisdiction  Is  conferred  upon  this 
Court  pursuant  to  Tltie  28  U.S.C.  1331,  1361, 
2201,  and  Title  6  TJS.C.  SecUons  701-706. 

n.  PLADrriFFs 

3.  Each  of  the  Plaintiffs  herein  is  a  duly 
elected  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  Is  suing  in 
that  capacity.  Each  has  an  interest  in  this 
case  or  controversy  in  that,  as  more  fully  set 
forth  hereinafter,  the  actions  and  inaction 
complained  of  herein  bear  directly  upon  the 
Plaintiffs'  duties  and  resiwnslbllltles  as 
members  of  the  Congress. 
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4.  Plaintiff  Rosenthal  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1965  when  PXi. 
89-63,  83  Stat.  841,  adding  Section  8(5)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  (herein  referred 
to  as  the  Act),  60  UJS.C.  App.  2402(5)  was 
enacted  into  law  and  voted  for  its  enact- 
ment. He  has  an  interest  in  this  case  or  con- 
troversy in  that,  as  more  fully  set  forth  here- 
inafter, the  actions  and  inaction  con4>lained 
of  herein  Impair  the  effectiveness  of  his  vote. 

m.     DKrXNDANTS 

6.  Defendant  Morton  Is  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  Is  sued  In 
that  capacity. 

6.  Defendant  Klepi>e  is  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States  and  is  sued  in  that 
capacity. 

7.  The  official  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
each  of  the  Defendants  relate  to  the  imple- 
mentation and  effectuation  of  the  Act  and 
q>eclflcally  Section  3(6)  thereof.  Each  of  the 
Defendants  has  taken  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

IV.     PACTTTAI,     ALLEGATIONS 

8.  Section  3(6)  of  the  Act  provides  as 
follows: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A) 
to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  fostered 
or  Imposed  by  foreign  countries  against  other 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and 
(B)  to  encourage  and  request  domestic  con- 
cerns engaged  in  the  export  of  articles,  ma- 
terials, supplies,  or  Information,  to  refuse  to 
take  any  action,  Including  the  furnishing  of 
Information  or  the  signing  of  agreements, 
which  has  the  effect  of  furthering  or  support- 
ing the  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts 
fostered  or  imposed  by  any  foreign  country 
against  another  country  friendly  to  the 
United  States." 

9.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  determine  and  state  national  policy,  and 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  Department  to  im- 
plement and  effectuate  it  and  to  refrain  from 
actions  that  binder,  impair  or  frustrate  it. 

10.  Israel  Is  a  country  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

11.  To  the  knowledge  of  each  of  the  De- 
fendants herein,  the  following  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  Near  East  and  North  Africa  now 
and  for  many  years  have  engaged  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  continuing  boycott  of  Israel  and 
of  American  domestic  concerns  engaged  in 
trading  or  doing  business  with  or4n  Israel: 
Algeria,  Bahrain,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Leb- 
anon, Libya,  Morocco,  Oman.  Qatar,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Tunisia,  and  United  Arab 
Emirate  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Near  East 
and  North  African  countries) . 

12.  On  information  and  belief:  The  De- 
fendants and  each  of  them,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Departments  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  whose  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities relate  to  the  antl-boyoott  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  as  set  forth  in  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act,  have  failed,  neglected  and 
refused  affirmatively  to  effectuate  and  imple- 
ment the  anti-boycott  policy  of  the  United 
States,  in  that  they  have  failed,  neglected 
and  refused  to  oppose  the  restrictive  trade 
practices  and  boycotts  by  the  Near  East  and 
North  African  countries  and  to  encourage 
and  request  domestic  concerns  to  abstain 
from  complying  with  or  otherwise  furthering 
these  practices  and  boycotts. 

13.  On  information  and  belief:  The  De- 
fendants and  each  of  them  have  affirmatively 
acted  to  hinder,  Impair  or  frustrate  the  anti- 
boycott  policy  of  the  United  States. 

14.  On  Information  and  belief:  Under  the 
direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  De- 
fendant Morton,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  taken,  among  many  other  actions, 
the  following  actions  tending  to  hinder.  Im- 
pair and  frustrate  the  anti-boycott  policy  of 
the  United  States: 

A.  It  has  and  Is  actively  engaged  in  the 
promotion  of  commerce  and  business  be- 
tween the  Near  Xaat  and  North  African  coun- 
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tries  and  American  concerns  that  comply 
with  their  boycott  policy  and  practices.  Il- 
lustrative of  this  action  is  a  booklet  entitled, 
"The  Near  East  and  North  Africa:  A  Rep<»t 
to  VS.  Business,"  Issued  by  the  Department 
in  December  of  1974  and  still  being  circu- 
lated by  it,  the  Foreword  whereof  states  in 
part: 

"This  special  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce  report  to  the  American  business 
community  is  designed  to  show  why  the  busi- 
nessman who  is  not  now  doing  business  In 
the  Near  East  or  North  Africa  should  give 
thought  to  doing  so.  It  tells  how  to  get 
started,  how  to  cultivate  the  market,  and 
how  we  In  the  Conmierce  Department  can 
and  wUl  help." 
and  page  27  of  which  states  in  part: 

"If  you  are  interested  in  doing  business 
In  the  Near  Bast  or  North  Africa  but  are  not 
sure  how  to  begin,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce can  help." 

On  page  24,  It  Is  sUted  that  United  States 
firms  "are  not  legally  prohibited  from  taking 
any  action"  which  supports  the  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  set  forth  in  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act. 

B.  It  Issued  Export  Regulations,  Sec.  369.1 
of  which  states: 

General  policy 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
oi^KJse  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts 
fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  any  country  not  mcluded  In  Country 
Group  S,  W,  Y,  Z.  All  exporters  engaged  in 
the  export  from  the  United  States  of  articles, 
materials,  supplies,  or  information,  including 
technical  data  (whether  directly  or  throuigh 
distributors,  dealers,  or  agents) ,  are  encour- 
aged and  requested  to  refuse  to  take  (but 
are  not  legally  prohibited  from  taking)  any 
action.  Including  the  furnishing  of  informa- 
tion or  the  signing  of  agreements,  that  has 
the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  such 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts." 
(ItaUcs  added.) 

It  issued  this  Regulation  notwithstanding 
the  following :  ( I )  Although  it  otherwise  fol- 
lows the  language  of  Section  3  of  the  Act, 
nothing  therein  jiistlfies  the  underlined 
statement  in  the  Regulation,  nor  is  there 
any  other  statute  or  judicial  decision  re- 
quiring or  authorizing  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  to  advise  American  con- 
cerns that  they  are  not  legally  prohibited 
from  taking  action  which  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  national  policy  of  the  United  States 
as  expressed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  (2)  The  statement  that  direct  vio- 
lation of  national  policy  is  not  legally  prohib- 
ited is  an  erroneous  statement  of  law.  (3) 
Whether  erroneovis  or  not,  the  statement 
has  aQd  can  only  have  one  p\irpose  and  ef- 
fect, namely  to  Invite  and  encourage  Ameri- 
can concerns  to  violate  the  anti-boycott  p<d- 
Icy  of  the  United  States  as  stated  by  the 
Congress. 

C.  It  circulated  among  American  concerns 
notices  of  trade  opportunities  or  tenden 
from  Near  East  and  North  African  coun- 
tries without  informing  these  concerns  that 
the  notices  or  tenders  are  from  countries 
participating  in  the  boycott  policies  and 
practices  against  which  Section  3  of  the  Act 
is  specifically  aimed. 

D.  It  cireulated  such  notice  and  tenders 
wherein  the  inviting  countries  expressly  ex- 
clude concerns  that  are  or  use  materlaU 
manufactured  by  concerns  that  are  officially 
boycotted  by  the  inviting  countries. 

E.  It  has  circulated  such  notices  and  ten- 
den without  stating  that  compliance  with 
the  expressed  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  violates  American  national  pcdlcy 
as  set  forth  in  Section  3  of  the  Act. 

F.  It  circulated  such  notices  and  tenders 
with  a  statement  that  compliance  with  the 
boycott  provision  is  contrary  to  American 
policy  but  is  not  illegal  or  legally  prohibited, 
although  this  advisory  opinion  Is  (a)  errone- 
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ous,  (b)  unsolicited,  and  (c)  has  and  can 
have  one  purpose  and  effect,  namely,  to  in- 
vite and  encourage  the  American  concerns 
to  violate  the  anti -boycott  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  stated  by  the  Congress. 

15.  On  information  and  belief:  Under  the 
direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  De- 
fendant Kleppe,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  taken  the  following  action  tending 
to  hinder,  impair  or  frustrate  the  anti-boy- 
cott policy  of  the  United  States:  In  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  for  use  by  its  Geological 
Survey  bureau  in  Near  East  and  North  Afri- 
can countries  it  has  required  the  vendon, 
which  are  American  concerns,  to  submit  to  it 
certifications  that  neither  the  steamship  on 
which  the  materials  are  to  be  sent  nor  the 
company  Insuring  the  materials  is  on  the 
boycott  list  of  the  particular  Near  East  or 
North  African  country  involved. 

V.    OTHXB    ALLBGATIOira 

16.  This  suit  Invtdves  a  genuine  case  or 
controversy  between  the  Plaintiffs  and  the 
Defendants. 

17.  The  Plaintiffs  have  no  plain,  speedy  ot 
adequate  remedy  at  law  and  will  suffer  Ir- 
reparable injury  unless  the  relief  sought  In 
this  suit  is  granted. 

VI.  CAOSCS  OP  ACTION 

18.  First  Count:  The  actions  and  inaction 
complained  of  herein  violate  the  constitu- 
tional principle  of  the  separation  of  powere, 
whereunder  the  power  to  determine  national 
policy  is  vested  in  the  Legislative  branch  of 
the  Government. 

19.  Second  Count:  The  actions  and  inaction 
complained  of  herein  violate  Article  I  ot  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  in  part  that 
"AU  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

20.  Third  Count:  The  actions  and  inaction 
complained  of  herein  violate  Article  II  of  the 
Constitution,  which  imposes  upon  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  the  duty  to 
take  oare  that  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtee 
be  faithfully  executed. 

21.  Fourth  Count:  The  actions  and  Inac- 
tion complained  of  herein  violate  Article  VI 
of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  in  part 
that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  made  in  piirsuance  thereof 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

vn.  PKATzas  POB  axLixr 

22.  The  Plaintiffs  pray  that  the  following 
relief  be  granted : 

(1)  That  the  Court  adjudge  and  declare 
that  the  actions  and  inaction  complained  of 
herein  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted 
States  and  Section  3  of  the  E^Mrt  Adminis- 
tration Act. 

(2)  That  until  such  time  as  the  Near  East 
and  North  African  countries  discontinue 
their  restrictive  trade  or  boycott  practices 
against  American  concerns  that  do  business 
with  Israel  or  concerns  therein  or  who  manu- 
facture materials  which  are  part  of  products 
sold  to  Israel  or  concerns  therein,  the  De- 
fendants be  enjoined  from  promoting  or 
encouraging  trade  between  them  and  Ameri- 
can concerns  and  from  actively  participating 
in  the  implementation  of  such  restrictive 
trade  and  boycott  practices. 

(3)  That  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  manda- 
mus be  issued  against  the  Defendants  direct- 
ing them  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  implement  and 
effectuate  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  set  forth  in  Section  3  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 

(4)  That  a  preliminary  Injunction  pending 
the  trial  of  the  issues  be  granted  to  the 
Plaintiffs  for  the  relief  sought  herein. 

(5)  T'bat  the  Plaintiffs  be  granted  such 
other  and  further  relief  as  to  the  Court  may 
seem  just  and  proper. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Lao  Pfsfiaa. 
Countel  for  PMntifft. 
Dated:  November  10,  1976. 
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OIL  SPILL  POND  PROPOSED 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  M^*^*^" ■'""•''" 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  BTUOOB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 23,  I  Introduced  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  domestic  oil 
spin  liability  fund.  This  fund  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  imlform  and  effective 
method  for  cleaning  up  accidental  and 
Intentional  discharges  of  oil  into  our 
marine  or  land  environment,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  readily  accessible  recourse  for 
those  seeking  to  recover  compensation 
for  damages  to  their  prcv)erty  or  for  loss 
of  Income  resulting  from  such  oil  spills. 

This  legation— which  I -have  pre- 
pared in  consultation  with  Senator 
Joseph  Bissh  of  Ddaware — would  pro- 
vide a  strong  incentive  for  the  preven- 
tion of  oU  spUls,  while  also  guarantee- 
ing. In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the  rapid 
cleanup  of  spills  should  they  occur.  This 
measure  would  provide  those  damaged  by 
oil  spills  with  a  quick  and  equitable 
means  of  obtaining  compensation  for 
such  injuries,  a  matter  which  is  of  vital 
Importance  to  commercial  fishermen  and 
to  persons  employed  in  those  tourist- 
related  Industries  which  are  most  viilner- 
able  to  the  threat  of  massive  economic 
damage  resulting  from  an  oil  spill. 

In  addition,  the  Studds  bill  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  means  for  compensat- 
ing oil  spill  victims  in  those  cases  where 
the  source  of  the  spill  is  not  known. 

A  comprehensive  oil  spill  liability  fund 
te  long  overdue.  The  coining  of  the  super- 
tanker, deepwater  oil  receiving  ports,  the 
Alaska  pipeline,  and  the  prospect  of 
nu>id  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  leas- 
ing in  new  regions  of  the  country  have 
created  a  proliferation  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws  in  this  area.  These  laws  have 
often  been  duplicative  or  contradictory 
and.  taken  as  a  whole,  they  have  left 
sizable  gape  in  oil  spill  liability  law.  A 
comprehensive  scheme  which  will  both 
make  uniform  and  improve  upon  these 
existing  laws,  without  depriving  States 
of  their  own  legitimate  interests  in  this 
area,  is  vitadly  needed,  and  the  Studds 
bill  would  fulfill  these  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
differs  in  several  respects  from  the  Ford 
administration  proposal,  which  is  the 
only  other  comprehensive  proposal  of 
this  ^rpe  to  have  been  Introduced  to 
date  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  administration  bill  would  tie  the 
prtQMsed  domestic  fund  to  the  ratifica- 
tian  and  implementation  of  two  inter- 
national treaties  proposed  under  the 
auspioM  of  the  Intergovernmental 
BCailtime  Consultative  Organization, 
IMCO.  The  international  approach  is 
not  at  all  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
lAdted  States  and,  consequently,  a  sep- 
arate domestic  fund  would  also  be 
created  under  the  administration  bill  to 
supiriement  the  international  fund. 
While  this  legislation  is  an  encouraging 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  oil  spill  prob- 
lem, the  Studds  bill  remains  superior 
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in  a  number  of  important  respects.  A 
few  of  these  are  listed  below: 

First.  Under  the  Studds  bill,  a  claim- 
ant would  go  directly  to  a  domestic  oil 
spill  liability  fund  to  collect  damages, 
while  under  the  administration  version, 
the  claimant  must  negotiate  with  the 
actual  splller  for  at  least  90  days — far 
too  long  for  many  of  those  whose  very 
economic  survival  depends  on  their  abil- 
ity to  continually  make  use  of  our 
marine  resources  or  the  recreational  fa- 
cilities of  our  coastal  areas.  Under  both 
bills  the  domestic  fxmd  woiild  eventually 
seek  compensation  from  the  spiUer  for 
any  payments  made  by  the  Fund  to  in- 
dividual claimants  up  to  a  fixed  liabil- 
ity limit. 

Second.  The  administration  bill  sets 
relatively  low  liability  limits — even  lower 
than  those  in  effect  under  existing  Fed- 
eral laws.  The  international  option,  for 
example,  would  establish  a  limit  on 
liabiUty  for  oil  spills  as  low  as  $10  mil- 
lion or  1120  a  ton  in  many  cases.  This 
is  inexcusable  at  a  time  when  most  oil 
tanker  companies  can  readily  obtain 
private  insurance  coverage  for  liability 
up  to  $25  million.  The  Studds  bill  sets  a 
realistic  damage  liability  limit  of  $150  a 
ton — equal  to  $25  million  for  a  167,000- 
ton  tanker — but  does  not  establish  an 
arbitrary  dollar  figure  on  overall  liabil- 
ity. This  is  a  standard  flexible  enough 
to  cope  adequately  with  the  possible  cost 
of  a  spill  from  one  of  the  new  super- 
tankers, without  being  unfair  to  the 
owners  of  smaller  vessels. 

In  addition,  the  Studds  bill  would  re- 
quire an  oU  spiller  to  pay  for  the  f uU 
costs  of  cleaning  up  an  oil  spill — as  is 
presently  the  case  with  offshore  oil  drill- 
ing operators — rather  than  setting  a 
comparatively  low  limit  on  liability  as 
under  the  administration  bill.  A  realis- 
tically high  liability  limit  is  essential  to 
guarantee  a  strong  incentive  for  the  pre- 
vention of  oil  spills  of  any  type. 

Third.  The  Studds  bill  would  allow 
States  to  continue  to  implement  their 
own  oU  spill  Uability  laws.  State  Uability 
laws  may  be  more  effectively  enforced 
and  provide  a  more  accessible  means  of 
recovery  for  citizens  and  local  govern- 
ments than  a  relatively  remote  Federal 
arrangement.  Congress  recognized  in  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act,  and  in 
the  Alaska  Pipeline  suid  Deepwater  Port 
Acts,  that  States  should  be  entitled  to 
supplonent  Federal  pollution  liability 
statutes  in  accordance  with  their  unique 
needs  and  interests.  It  would  be  impru- 
dent for  Congress  to  act  now  to  preempt 
several  existing,  workable,  State  laws 
with  a  single  untried  Federal  scheme.  If 
implemented,  however,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  domestic  fund  created  by  the 
Studds  bill  would  soon  provide  a  strong 
incentive  for  States  to  conform  with 
Federal  law.  The  administration  bill, 
conversely,  would  simply  preempt  aU 
State  laws  in  this  area. 

Fourth.  The  Studds  bill  would  apply 
to  oil  spills  on  land  as  well  as  in  the 
water.  This  is  particularly  important  for 
dealing  with  a  possible  spill  or  break  in 
the  Alaska  pipeline.  The  administration 
bill  applies  only  to  spills  into  the  marine 
environment. 
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THE  CUBANIZATION  OF  PANAMA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF  NXW  TOUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

^  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  most  recent  exchange  of  rhetoric 
over  the  current  negotiations  on  a  new 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  is  a  frightening 
example  of  how  tunnel  vision  can  pro- 
duce an  ignorance  of  the  true  facts  which 
would  irreparably  weaken  the  economy 
and  security  of  the  United  States.  Pro- 
ponents of  a  treaty  revision  view  the  ex- 
isting treaty  as  an  offense  to  Panama's 
sense  of  nationhood,  and  insist  that  the 
United  States  relinquish  all  control  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone.  This 
is  just  as  ridiculous  as  asking  for  our  $24 
back  and  returning  Manhattan  to  the 
Algonquins. 

The  United  States  to  date  has  In- 
vested nearly  $7  billion  in  the  construc- 
tion, administration  and  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  canal  has  become 
known  as  the  "jugular  vein  of  hemis- 
pheric defense,"  and  has  served  through- 
out its  history  as  a  major  artery  for  the 
flow  of  strategic  and  economic  lifeblood 
between  the  two  oceans  and  the  two 
coasts  of  America.  Yet  the  treaty  revi- 
sionists would  have  us  give  up  all  this  to 
a  government  which  is  ever  more  rapidly 
slipping  into  a  Cubanization/commimi- 
zation  program  under  the  guidance  of 
an  unstable  dictator. 

Communist  ties  with  Panama  are  not 
a  recent  innovation,  nor  are  they  un- 
known to  our  negotiators.  In  the  State 
Department  Bulletin,  the  ofBcial  record 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  dated  February  24, 
1964 — ^just  after  violent  anti-American 
riots  which  led  to  a  4-month  break 
in  diplomatic  relations  with  Panama — 
we  read: 

If  an  Investigation  Is  made  ...  It  will  show 
that  violent  mobs,  Infiltrated  and  led  by  ex- 
tremists, Including  persons  trained  In  Com- 
munist countries  for  political  action  of  the 
kind  that  took  place,  assaulted  the  zone 
on  a  wide  perimeter,  setting  fire  to  build- 
ings Inside  the  zone  and  attacking  with  in- 
cendiary bombs.  ...  It  will  show  that  the 
Oovemment  of  Panama,  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  restore  order,  was,  through  a  con- 
trolled press,  television  and  radio.  Inciting 
the  pet^le  to  attack  and  to  violence. 

The  speaker  was  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  Ellsworth  Bimker — 
our  current  Psmama  Canal  Treaty 
negotiator. 

Later,  Joseph  Callfano,  counsel  for  the 
United  States  at  the  OAS  hearings,  out- 
lined some  of  the  findings: 

We  know  that  some  of  the  leaders  in  the 
rioting  were  known  and  identifiable  Com- 
munists— members  of  the  PJ>J'.,  the  Com- 
munist Party  oS  Panama— and  people  who 
belonged  to  the  Vanguard  of  National  Ac- 
tion, which  is  openly  and  proudly  the  Castro 
Community  Party  in  Panama. 

niere  is  absolutely  no  question  as  to 
the  increasing  ties  between  the  current 
military  dictatorship  of  Gen.  Omar  Tor- 
rijos  in  Panama  and  the  Castro  regime. 
The  commercial  air  route  between  Ha- 
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vana  and  Panama  City  is  traveled  con- 
stantly by  the  likes  of  foreign  minister 
Fabian  Valerde.  In  his  June  meeting  with 
Castro,  his  vice  minister  Carlos  Rodri- 
guez, known  as  the  "Moscow  man  in 
Havana,"  and  Commandante  Manuel 
Pineiro,  the  chief  of  intelligence  responsi- 
ble for  guerrilla  activities  abroad,  Valerde 
spoke  at  length  about  Ciiban-Panamanl- 
an  relations  and  about  anti-U.S.  tactics 
in  connection  with  the  future  of  the 
canal.  When  this  was  reported  in  the 
Panamanian  Government's  o£Bcial  or- 
gan. El  Matutino,  Valerde  praised  Castro 
for  his  "wisdom"  in  the  Panama  Canal 
case. 

Valerde  said  Castro  offered  Communist 
Cuba's  most  emphatic  support  on  the 
canal  question.  At  the  same  time,  an- 
otber  PEtnamanian  group  headed  by  Car- 
los Lopez  Nunez,  the  militant  head  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Panama's 
Defense,  was  in  Hanoi  to  discuss  the 
canal  question  with  the  Vietnamese 
Communists. 

Later,  in  a  July  interview  with  the 
Mexico  City  Excelsior  General  Torrijos 
•  expressed  the  belief  that  the  return  of 
the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  U.S.  military  bases,  was 
imminent.  In  response  to  the  question, 
"what  if  that  does  not  occur?",  Torrijos 
said: 

Then  we  would  have  to  walk  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail.  The  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU  is  long 
and  it  exacts  a  heavy  toU  In  blood. 

How  many  more  positive  indications 
must  we  accumulate  before  we  see  the 
course  of  the  Panamanian  dictator?  Does 
it  arouse  anyone's  curiosity  that  one  of 
Valerde's  delegation  to  Cuba  was  Rom- 
ulo  Bethancourt,  one  of  the  treaty  ne- 
gotiators? Does  nobody  notice  that  Pan- 
ama has  been  accepted  as  a  full  member 
to  the  nonaligned  nations  conference  of 
82  countries,  mostly  anti-United  States? 
Does  the  Cuban  Information  Office  in 
Panama  City,  Torrijos'  upcoming  visit  to 
Havana,  and  the  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety between  Torrijos  and  Portugal's 
Communist  military  regime,  mean  any- 
thing at  all?  What  about  the  allegations 
tbat  the  Rio  Hato  military  base  near  the 
Canal  Zone  is  a  training  ground  for 
guerillas?  And  what  about  the  fact  that 
in  1968,  when  Torrijos  came  to  power, 
he  allowed  the  Communists  to  remain  in 
the  country  as  the  only  legal  political 
party? 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  point 
about  the  Panamanian  Government. 
This  is  the  59th  administration  since  the 
canal  opened  just  70  years  ago.  ITils  av- 
erages out  to  about  1.2  years  per  admin- 
istration. The  fact  that  General  Torrijos 
has  headed  the  Panamanian  Oovem- 
ment for  almost  8  years,  following  his 
military  coup  in  1968,  only  underlines  my 
basic  point — that  his  iron  rule  by  dic- 
tatorial fiat  is  increasing  the  solicUty  of 
the  Communist  influence  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  of  major  im- 
portance to  the  national  defense  and 
security  posture  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  to  the  economic  and  commer- 
cial interests.  During  both  World  Wars- 
as  well  as  Korea  and  Vietnam,  the  canal 
provided  the  United  States  with  indis- 
pensable services  in  the  movement  of 
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ships  and  supplies  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  canal  saves 
about  8,000  miles  and  20  days  of  travel 
with  approximately  70  percent  of  its 
traffic  either  originating  or  terminating 
at  U.S.  ports. 

With  control  of  the  canal,  Torrijos 
would  have  a  number  of  fascinating  op- 
tions: First,  he  could  increase  tolls  to 
American  shipping,  adding  to  trans- 
portation costs  and  to  the  resulting  costs 
of  American  goods;  second,  close  down 
the  canal  at  his  whim,  doubling  the  costs 
of  fuel  and  doubling  the  travel  time  from 
coast  to  co£tst;  and  third,  maintain 
complete  control  of  deplojonent  of  U.S. 
naval  forces,  and  their  access  to  both 
oceans  with  what  is  essentially  a  one- 
ocean  Navy.  We  are  spared  the  need  to 
develop  separate  navies  in  each  ocean 
to  meet  crisis  in  both  sides  of  the  world 
only  because  of  our  control  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  we  do  not 
rent  the  canal,  as  is  so  often  mistakenly 
stated  in  the  press.  We  have  paid  for  the 
Canal  Zone,  not  once,  but  twice:  First,  a 
$10  million  lump  sum  to  the  government, 
and  then  again  by  purchasing  each  in- 
dividual tract  from  its  owners.  It  is  the 
most  expensive  land  purchase  the  United 
States  has  ever  made. 

Pan£una  is  still  paid  an  annuity  of 
$2.3  million  per  year.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  the  continued  obligation  paid 
to  Colombia  before  1903  for  the  loss  of 
the  old  Panama  railroad.  This  began  as 
$250,000  per  year,  and  none  of  the  sub- 
sequent increases  were  required  by 
treaty.  In  addition,  Panama  is  given 
more  UJ3.  aid  per  capita  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  To  imply  that  the 
Canal  Zone  is  not  U.S.  territory  is  ridi- 
culous. The  canal  Is  the  lifeline  of  the 
world.  To  agree  to  give  up  all  rights 
and  influence,  to  allow  a  Communist 
dictatorship  to  dominate  our  defenses 
and  our  entire  economy,  is,  to  me,  t^e 
height  of  Insanity. 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALZFOBIOA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  as  a  former 
mayor  and  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am 
increasingly  troubled  by  the  tenor  of 
much  of  the  current  debate  on  the  fiscal 
plight  of  New  York  City.  While  the  Na- 
tion's largest  city  rests  on  the  brink  of 
financial  collapse,  I  find  myself  sur- 
rounded in  the  Capital  City  by  a  chorus 
of  voices  intoning  "let  them  stew  in 
their  own  Juices"  and  "it's  about  time 
the  profligates  were  punished  for  their 
sins."  I  was  greatly  disappointed  to  learn 
from  the  echoes  of  this  chorus  in  his 
address  to  the  National  Press  Club  yes- 
today,  that  President  Ford  has  once 
again  chosen  politics  over  leadership.  In 
his  remarks  to  the  Press  Club  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  loudly  and  clearly  that 
he  would  rather  run  against  New  York 
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City  and  the  inner  cities  of  America  than 
deal  sensitively  and  sensibly  with  the 
fate  of  such  a  major  part  of  American 
life  as  the  American  city. 

Throughout  his  address,  the  President 
impUed  that  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York  could  act  on  their  own  behalf  to 
avoid  default,  thereby  removing  respon- 
sibility for  New  York  City's  financial 
problems  from,  and  I  quote  the  President, 
"the  front  doorstep  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— imwanted  and  abandoned  by 
its  real  parents."  I  can  only  wonder  if 
the  President's  assumption  here — that 
more  could  be  done  below  the  Federal 
level  to  stave  off  default — is  made  with- 
out recognition  of  the  many  steps  taken 
by  the  State  of  New  York  in  recent 
months  to  assist  the  city,  ranging  from 
the  advancing  of  State  aid  payments  to 
the  city,  the  setting  up  of  the  Municipal 
Assistance  Corporation,  to  the  commit- 
ment of  State  and  pension  f  imds  to  meet 
the  city's  financing  requirements;  or 
without  heed  of  the  warnings  of  Stand- 
ard and  Poor's — the  phoenix  of  the  busi- 
ness world  in  measuring  municipal  fiscal 
prudence — to  New  York  State  that  the 
extension  of  more  assistance  to  New  York 
City  than  called  for  under  the  September 
emergency  financial  plan  would  compro- 
mise the  State's  fiscal  integrity  and  jeop- 
ardize its  high  credit  rating— which 
Moody's  Investor  Service  saw  fit  to  re- 
cently lower. 

On  the  matter  of  who  are  the  real 
parents  of  the  unwanted  child  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Ford  cites  the  constitutional 
underpinnings — that  '*both  the  cities  and 
the  Federal  Government  were  the 
creatures  of  the  States"— and  points  to 
Federal  action  to  avoid  default  as  a  se- 
rious threat  to  the  legal  relationships 
among  oiu-  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment— which  could  lead  to  disruption 
of  this  traditional  balance.  While  I  do 
not  want  to  challenge  Mr.  Ford's  capa- 
bilities as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  his  in- 
terpretation here  leaves  me  with  several 
unanswered  questions: 

First,  is  the  President  ignoring,  in  his  , 
view  of  our  Constitution,  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8,  Congress  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

Second,  wouldn't  default  by  the  Na- 
tion's largest  city,  with  its  consequent 
weakening  of  all  State  and  local  govem- 
moits  throughout  the  United  States, 
produce  a  greater  imbalance  in  the  Fted- 
eral  system  than  action  at  the  Federal 
level  to  prevent  default? 

Third,  while  President  Ford  sees  fit 
to  ask  the  rhetorical  question  "If  Mayor 
Beame  doesn't  want  Governor  Carey  to 
run  his  city,  does  he  want  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  be  acting  Mayor 
of  New  York?"  he  fails  to  pose  its  logical 
counterpart — that,  is,  does  Mayor  Beame 
want  the  Federal  judiciary  to  run  the 
City  as  proposed  in  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
amendments  the  President  advocates? 

Fourth,  given  the  President's  concern 
with  the  dangers  posed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion by  Federal  involvement  in  New 
York's  fiscal  problems,  I  would  like  to 
know  where  his  constitutlcwial  concern 
was  when  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  in  to  assist  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.,  the  Franklin  National  Bank,  the 
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Penn  Central;  or  when  his  budget  for 
flieaJ  year  1976  c<xninit8  the  Federal 
Oovenment  to  guaranteeing  loans  to  the 
tune  of  $161.7  bOlkm— of  which  $4.7  bll- 
UoQ  Is  for  a  varied  of  maritime  pro- 
grams and  $212  million  is  for  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation, 
which  provides  "political  risk  insurance" 
to  '^^^■nr^"***  doing  business  abroad?  Can 
the  President  legitimately  claim  that 
tbeae  undertakings  are  more  wcHthy  than 
the  «iTiMM»toi  rescue  of  its  largest  cl^? 

Directly  related  to  the  so-called  con- 
stitutional objections  cited  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  that  of  setting  a  precedent  for 
Federal  Government  intervention  into 
local  matters.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  such  precedent  already  exists.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  has  not  hesitated 
in  the  past  to  "into^ere"  in  local  mu- 
nicipal operatbais  through  legislation 
and  through  the  Federal  courts.  Cities 
have  had  minimum  wage  bills,  environ- 
moital  and  safety  standards,  social  se- 
curi^  Increases,  busing  orders,  and  more. 
handed  down  from  the  Federal  level 
without  such  "philosophical"  concern 
about  the  intervention  of  the  Federal 
Govenunoit  into  local  matters.  The  ma- 
jor difference,  however,  between  these 
historical  precedents  and  the  Issue  of 
providing  bond  guarantees  to  New  York 
City,  is  that  the  cities  had  to  foot  the 
bill  for  these  past  Federal  mandates. 

Several  times  In  his  remaito.  President 
Ford  linked  his  erroneously  identified 
"precedent"  to  the  loss  of  pressure  oa 
State  and  local  govonments  for  fiscal 
restraint  by  asking  "What  restraint 
would  be  left  on  the  spending  of  other 
State  and  local  governments  once  it  be- 
comes clear  that  there  is  a  Federal  rescue 
squad  that  will  always  arrive  in  the  nick 
of  time?"  and  by  tn*«r;ftting  that  by  "giv- 
inc  a  Federal  guarantee  we  would  be  re- 
dndng  rather  than  increasing  the  pros- 
pect that  the  city's  budget  will  ever  be 
balanced."  In  the  face  of  these  remarks 
from  the  occupant  of  the  White  House,  I 
can  <mly  question  whether  Mr.  Ford  has 
been  paring  close  enough  attention  to  the 
evotaitlon  of  the  legislation  he  threatens 
to  veto.  Among  t2ie  conditions  under  se- 
nooi  consideraticRf  by  the  Congres- 
sional Banking  Committees  for  the  as- 
sistance to  be  offered  td*t^  city  of  New 
York  are  the  following  fiscal  constraints: 

Ftrstk  imposition  of  stringent  budget- 
ary and  miayment  conditions  for  the 
Federal  loan  guarantee,  including  a  2-  to 
3-year  deadline  for  balancing  the 
budget: 

Second,  provlskm  of  assistance  for  the 
riuxiest  time  feasible; 

TUrd.  estaUlshment  of  continuous  fis- 
cal management  and  monitoring  system 
on  the  aid  recipient; 

Fourth,  provision  of  Federal  guaran- 
tees only  after  all  normal  avenues  of 
financing  are  closed  to  the  State  and 
municipality  and  default  is  threatened; 

Fiftli.  Federal  taxation  of  presently 
tax-exonpt  State  and  local  government 
obligations  and  the  imposition  of  suffi- 
ciently high  Interest  rates  or  service 
charges  to  discourage  use  of  Federal  as- 
sistance except  under  such  extreme  con- 
ditions; 

Sixth,  extension  of  assistance  only  at 
the  State  level  and  after  machinery  Is 
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in  place  for  controlling  local  government 
fiscal  management: 

Seventh,  administration  of  the  Federal 
loan  guarantee  without  the  creation  of  a 
new  Federal  bureaucracy; 

Eighth,  required  oiactment  by  the 
State  of  new  taxes  pledged  to  cover  one- 
half  of  the  deficit  faced  by  the  munici- 
pality; 

Ninth,  securing  of  the  Federal  loan 
guarantee  with  Federal  grants  due  the 
city  and  State;  and 

Tenth,  requiring  the  purchase  of  non- 
guaranteed  securities  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral guarantee  operative  and  requiring 
ttie  exchange  of  Municipal  Assistance 
Corporation  and  short-term  New  York 
City  notes  for  long-term,  lower  Interest 
obligations,  thereby  insuring  the  credi- 
tors bear  their  fair  share  of  the  burden. 

m  view  of  the  above,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  luuierstand  the  Presidential  allega- 
tion that  "any  attempt  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral blank  check  for  the  leaders  of  New 
York  City  would  insure  that  no  long-nm 
solution  to  the  city's  problems  will  ever 
occur."  Not  only  is  the  loan  guarsjitee 
legislation  being  developed  by  the  Con- 
gress not  a  blank  check,  but  it  would  also 
be  a  better  vehicle  to  mandate  the  sound 
management  of  New  York  City  in  the 
future  than  the  President's  own  btmk- 
ruptcy  proposal.  Moreover,  I  doubt  if 
there  will  be  a  direct  run  by  the  cities 
and  States  of  this  Nation  for  the  Federal 
loan  guarantees  given  these  stringent 
conditions  on  receipt  of  such  assistance. 

Speaking  before  the  National  Press 
dub.  President  Ford  did  indicate  some 
awareness  of  the  impact  of  a  New  York 
default  on  the  financial  market  and  the 
sale  of  bonds  by  other  localities  and 
States  in  those  markets  saying  that: 

There  are  risks  that  default  could  cause 
temporary  fluctuationa.  .  .  .  But  these  mar- 
kets have  already  made  a  substantial  ad- 
justment m  anticipation  of  a  possible  de- 
fault by  New  York. 

What  the  President  did  not  say  was 
what  this  adjustment  is  and  what  it 
means  for  the  cities,  counties,  and  States 
across  the  Nation,  their  taxpayers,  and 
economic  recovery. 

The  adjustment  Mr.  Ford  alluded  to  Is 
already  being  felt  nationwide  and  can 
only  continue  wltti  default  by  New  York 
City.  Atlanta,  a  trlple-A  rated  city,  went 
to  the  market  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month  and  had  no  takers.  Detroit  re- 
cently paid  9.9  percent,  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  shy  of  the  Michigan  statutory 
limit  on  the  amount  of  interest  that  can 
be  paid  on  a  bond  Issue.  States  and  cities 
around  the  country  are  being  hit  with 
hlgher-than-normal  Interest  rates,  be- 
cause, according  to  their  bond  counsels, 
of  the  uncertainty  created  by  New  York 
City's  financial  crisis.  Overall,  according 
to  the  Weekly  Bond  Buyer  of  October  14. 
1975,  the  average  State  and  mimiclpal 
bond  yields  for  October,  1975 — at  7.67 
percent — ^were  at  their  highest  level  in 
the  AVi  years  covered  by  the  Buyer's 
toble. 

During  the  past  few  months,  cities  of- 
fering issues  are  either  receiving  bona 
fide  bids  or  are  receiving  record  high  bids 
which  they  must  accept  unwillingly  If 
the  fimds  are  absolutely  necessary  or  re- 
ject as  prohibitive  in  cost.  With  regard 
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to  this  cost,  it  is  critically  important  to 
note  that  the  interest  costs  in  State  and 
local  government  borrowing  come  home 
to  be  paid  by  the  local  taxpayers.  The 
magnitude  of  this  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
which  the  President  did  not  see  fit  to 
mention,  will  amount  to  from  $2  to  $3 
billion  for  each  1 -percent  Increase  In  the 
interest  rate  of  municipal  bonds  now  on 
the  open  market. 

The  impact  on  States  and  localities 
from  the  market  adjustment  has  been 
well  summarized  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office's  report  on  "New  York 
City's  Fiscal  Problem" : 

Banks,  Individuals,  and  Insurance  com- 
panles  may  be  unwUling  to  risk  new  capital 
In  the  municipal  market  until  the  dust  from 
the  City's  default  settles.  Fiduciaries  may 
shy  away  from  this  market  out  of  a  fear  that 
they  would  be  liable  for  Investing  In  risky 
securities.  If  such  a  reaction  occurs.  It  would 
cause  a  widespread  crisis  among  the  states 
and  localities  that  depend  upon  access  to 
credit. 

No  one  know  how  many  Jurisdictions  can 
avoid  borrowing  for  a  period  of  months,  but 
undoubtedly  a  number  of  large  cities  tmd 
states  would  be  forced  Into  default,  at  least 
temporarily.  If  they  were  denied  access  to 
the  bond  market.  ...  In  some  cases  this 
would  entail  severe  temporary  service  cut- 
backs. For  the  governments  that  borrow  for 
long-term  capital  construction,  a  temporary 
closing  of  the  credit  market  would  mean  a 
postponement  of  building  schedules  which 
would  affect  the  level  of  activity  in  the  con- 
struction Industry. 

The  last  sentence  of  this  quotation 
from  the  CBO  report  gives  a  partial  in- 
dication of  the  impact  of  a  New  York 
City  default  on  the  national  economic 
recovery,  which  same  say  is  now  under- 
way. Since  debt  financing  is  used  to  con- 
struct needed  public  facilities — schools, 
roads,  mass  transit  facilities,  libraries, 
hospitals — the  unavailability  of  neces- 
sary capital  at  reasonable  Interest  rates 
will  continue  to  have  major  consequences 
for  such  economic  recovery.  If  the  capi- 
tal Is  not  obtainable  through  the  issu- 
ance of  municipal  bonds,  tiien  these 
needed  pubUc  facilities  do  not  get  built 
Instead,  they  get  postponed  Indefinitely 
and  with  the  ciurent  inflation,  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  caused  by  postponement 
must  ultimately  be  borne  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

Thus,  in  response  to  President  Ford's 
questions  of  why  the  people  of  the  na- 
tion should  respond  to  New  York  City's 
financial  crisis,  I  would  first  offer  the 
statement  of  the  conservative  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman,  Arthur  F. 
Bums: 

If  the  weakness  of  the  market  for  muni- 
cipals were  to  persist  and  spread  further, 
many  sound  run,  credit  worthy  communities 
and  public  agencies  could  have  great  dlf- 
Acuity— or  suffer  excessive  costs — in  raising 
funds.  Holders  of  municipal  seciirlties, 
among  whlcH  financial  institutions  are  nu- 
merous, would  to  some  degree  be  affected 
and  so  might  others  less  directly  Involved, 
and  If  the  fate  of  New  York  State  remains 
tied  to  the  City's,  the  process  of  economic 
recovery  now  underway  In  ova  nation  could 
be  Injured. 

Second,  I  would  ask  the  President  why, 
in  his  address  to  National  Press  Club 
and  the  Nation,  he  did  not  ■  let  the 
people  know — even  after  direct  ques- 
tioning— that  the  attendant  costs  of  a 
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New  York  City  bankruptcy  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  amount  to  be- 
tween $300  and  $400  million.  These  direct 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  have 
been  roughly  estimated  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  would  occur 
partially  because  of  the  fall  of  Federal 
tax  receipts  when  city  and  private  work- 
ers lost  their  jobs  and  partially  because 
these  individuals  would  have  to  rely  on 
unemplojonent,  welfare,  food  stamps, 
and  other  benefits  which  are  supported 
by  Federal  expenditures  as  a  result  of 
the  probably  ,  immediate  expenditure 
cutback  that  would  occur  after  a  New 
York  default. 

How  can  the  President  legitimately 
say  that  his  bankruptcy  amendments, 
which  will  imdoubtedly  cost  the  Federal 
taxpayers  money,  will  provide  a  more 
fiscally  painless  alternative  to  the 
American  people  than  the  congressional 
loan  guarantee  proposal,  which  will  not 
cost  the  Federal  Government  a  dime 
but  will  also  generate  Federal  revenues 
through  the  taxation  of  now  exempt 
municipal  bond  Issues  and  a  service 
charge  or  interest  fee  on  the  guaranteed 
bonds. 

Finally,  I  would  question  just  what 
possible  public  good  the  President  is 
seeking  to  serve  by  putting  the  city  of 
New  York  and  its  8  million  residents 
through  the  humiliation  of  an  imneces- 
sary  and  avoidable  default?  Has  our 
President  taken  it  upon  himself  to  mete 
out  justice,  to  cause  those  who  have 
sinned  to  repent  their  evil  ways?  Such 
an  usurpation  of  the  Judiciary  functions 
hsis  no  place  in  the  executive  branch. 
Such  insensitlvlty  to  the  problem  and 
needs  of  the  close  to  75  percent  of 
Americans  living  in  our  Nation's  cities 
must  not  be  sanctioned  in  our  Presiden- 
tial Office. 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwtdxiy.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  ELASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 21, 1  presented  testimony  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Oovemmental  Relations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  concerning 
the  Administrative  Rulemaking  Control 
Act  and  related  proposals,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  both  in  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  and  the  number  of 
agencies  and  departments,  has  been 
overwhelming.  Other  than  the  fact  that 
the  American  taxpayers  must  shoulder 
the  exorbitant  costs  of  this  mammoth 
bureaucracy,  the  most  alarming  problem 
Is  the  Independence  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  its  inability  or  imwilllng- 
ness  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
public  it  was  created  to  serve. 

In  an  effort  to  at  least  partially  remedy 
this  problem,  I  support  the  legislative 
initiatives  which  require  congresslonsJ 
review  of  proposed  rules  and  regulatlmu 
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issued  by  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Hopefully,  these  measures  inhibit 
the  arbitrary  use  of  rulemaking  powers 
and  encourage  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  laws 
they  are  seeking  to  enforce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
subcommittee  for  commencing  hearings 
on  this  issue  and  would  like  to  insert  my 
statement  in  the  Congrxssional  Record 
at  this  point  so  that  the  issue  involved 
might  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 
Statkmxnt  in  Sttpport  of  the  Adhinistra- 

tivs    rxtlzmakinc    control    act    and    a 

Related   Proposal 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and  Gov- 
ernmental Relations,  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  In  support  of  two 
bUls  which  I  have  co-sponsored — H.R.  3658. 
the  Administrative  Rulemaking  Control  Act. 
and  HH.  7689,  which  establishes  a  method 
for  congressional  review  of  administrative 
rulemaking.  The  Chairman  and  Subcom- 
mittee are  to  be  commended  for  taking  the 
Initiative  in  holding  beeu-lngs  on  this  vital 
leglBlatlon,  which  attempts  to  redress  a  por- 
tion of  the  Imbalance  between  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches  of  Oovemment.  In 
announcing  these  hearings,  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  this  Subconunlttee  emphasized 
the  purpose  of  these  legislative  proposals, 
saying: 

How  many  times  have  we  all  heard  our 
constituents  complain  about  the  runaway 
rulemaking  of  Federal  agencies?  How  many 
times,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  we  In  this  House 
individually  and  collectively  voiced  our  own 
frustration  and  disapproval  of  various  agen- 
cies seemingly  thwarting  the  wiU  of  Con- 
gress through  their  promulgated  rules  and 
regulations? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  people  deserve 
accouhtabillty  in  their  National  G<Tvern- 
ment,  and  not  only  in  the  legislative  branch. 
These  proposed  bUIs  to  be  considered  by 
my  subcommittee  offer  some  promise  of 
achieving  a  greater  degree  of  accountability 
and  responsibility  in  administrative  nile- 
making  by  the  vast  Federal  bureaucracy. 
(131  Cong.  Rec.  32943.  Oct.  0,  1B76) 

Broadly  summarized,  the  bills  before  you 
today  provide  clearer  and  more  direct  Con- 
gressional controls  over  the  rules  promul- 
gated by  Executive  agencies,  rule  which  have 
the  force  pnd  effect  of  law  and  which  are 
applicable  to  virtually  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Not  only  will  this  legislation 
provide  a  means  by  which  the  Congress  can 
directly  influence  agency  rulemaking,  l.e. 
the  administrative  discretion  of  Executive 
units,  but  also  these  proposals  establish 
procedures  whereby  the  Congress  can  review 
proposed  administrative  rules  to  assess  their 
compliance  with  the  Intent  of  Congress  and 
to  determine  whether  the  agencies  have  ex- 
ceeded the  authority  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Although  the  oblectives  of  the  two  bills 
before  the  Subcommittee  are  the  same,  the 
methods  and  procedures  prescribed  in  each 
differ  as  does  the  extent  of  control  of  each. 
HH.  3658,  the  Administrative  Rulemaking 
Control  Act,  limits  Congressional  review  of 
administrative  rulemaking  to  rules  other 
than  those  In  which  "there  Is — (1)  a  mUitary 
or  foreign  affairs  function  of  the  United 
States,  or  (3)  a  matter  relating  to  agency 
management  or  personnel  or  to  public  prop- 
erty, loars,  grants,  benefits,  or  contracts." 
H.R.  7689  contains  no  such  qualification  and 
applies.  .  . 

"Whenever  any  officer  or  agency  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
(Including  any  independent  establishment 
of  the  United  States)  proposes  to  prescribe 
or  place  in  effect  any  rule  or  regulation  to  be 
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iised  in  administration  or  implementation 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  any  pro- 
gram established  by  or  under  such  a  law.  .  ." 

The  broader  scope  of  HJt.  7689  is  com- 
plemented by  a  more  exacting  requirement 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  agencies  which 
propose  a  change  in  regulations  or  new  rule — 
that  "such  officer  or  agency  shall  submit  the 
proposed  rule,  regulation,  or  change  to  each 
House  of  Congress  together  with  a  report 
containing  a  full  explanation  thereof,"  HJl. 
3658,  the  Administrative  Rulemaking  Control 
Act,  contains  no  such  provision  for  sucdi  a 
full  explanation  by  the  Executive  agency 
nor,  in  fact,  any  explanation  whatsoever. 

Another  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
posals relates  to  the  time  in  which  the  Con- 
gress must  act.  H.R.  3668,  the  narrower  leg- 
islation, provides  only  a  thirty-day  period 
for  congressional  deliberation,  if  the  proposed 
resolution  to  disapprove  the  new  rule  has 
not  been  referred  to  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee. Sixty  days  of  deliberation  is  per- 
mitted only  if  the  resolution  is  submitted 
to  a  committee  for  analysis.  The  more  com- 
prehersive  bill,  HJl.  7689,  provides  a  sixty- 
day  period  for  congressional  deliberation 
with  automatic  referral  to  an  appropriate 
committee,  thus  requiring  a  more  lengthy 
and  specialized  congressional  inquiry  into 
the  proposed  rule  change  or  new  rule. 

I.  strongly  favor  the  more  encompAsslng 
and  comprehensive  legislation,  HJl.  7680,  be- 
cause of  its  provisions  for  more  thorough 
congressional  scrutiny  of  administrative 
rulemaking.  Congress  must  act  to  remedy 
the  abuses  inherent  In  the  rulemaking  dis- 
cretion of  Executive  agencies  and,  therefore, 
I  support  HJl.  3668,  a  less  comprehensive 
but  essential  first-step. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  qwnscH^hlp  of  the 
bills  before  the  Subcommittee,  and  similar 
proposals,  n\imbers  nearly  one-hundred 
Members  of  Congress,  is  bi-partisan,  and  is 
manifested  in  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate.  In  fact,  three  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Law 
and  Oovemmental  Relations  have  co-spon- 
sored bills  which  are  identical  to  H.R.  7689 — 
Mr.  Mazzoll  (HJl.  10166)  and  Mr.  Moorhead 
(Callfomia)  and  Mr.  Kindness  (H.R.  8231). 
This  extensive  support  for  the  bills  demon- 
strates the  awareness  that  greater  legislative 
cootrol  of  administrative  discretion  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  of  contemporary  democ- 
racy and  that  such  a  concern  knows  no  ideo- 
logical or  partisan  boundaries. 

It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  public  and 
the  Congress  to  pursue  these  objectives  be- 
cause of  the  grovrth  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Oovemment  since  the  Oreat  Depres- 
sion era  and  the  extensive  delegation  of  ad- 
ministrative discretion  by  the  Congress  to 
Executive  departments  and  Independent 
agencies.  In  my  remarks  to  the  House  In 
support  of  this  legislation,  I  reviewed  tbU 
development,  saying: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests 
"all  legislative  powers  ...  in  a  Congress" 
but  also  requires  that  the  President  "take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  the 
President  and  the  principal  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  have  utlllred  various  orders, 
directives,  and  regulations  to  implement  or 
"faithfully  execute"  the  statutes  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  This  process  has.  In  two  cen- 
turies of  Oovemment  operations,  undergone 
only  two  ma}or  procedural  changes.  Prior 
to  1935  most  of  these  types  of  instruments 
were  fugitive  in  nature.  There  was  no  cen- 
tralized arrangement  for  their  publication. 
retrieval,  or  identification.  The  growth  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  during  World  War  I 
accelerated  and  compounded  difficulties  In 
this  area  and.  with  the  advent  of  the  New 
Deal,  the  situation  became  chaotic.  In  late 
1934  the  Executive  was  found  to  be  pressing 
a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court — United 
States  against  Smith — baaed  upon  an  agency 
regulation  that  did  not  actually  exist.  A  few 
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mnntiiM  utoT  tli«  OoTemment  was  again 
rmttammt-n  wbsn  It  waa  discovered  that 
proaaoutlon  was  being  pursued  under  a  re- 
yoked  XxeeutlTe  order — Panama  Refining  Co. 
agalnat  Byan.  To  bring  order  out  of  sucb 
oontualon.  CongresB  eatabUahed  the  Federal 
Baglater  In  1936  (40  SUt.  600)  and  created 
the  Oode  of  Federal  Regulations  In  1937  (60 
Stat.  ao«). 

It  waa  alao  realised  at  about  tbla  same 
time  that  tbwe  waa  no  standardlaed  or  unl- 
fonn  procedure  wbereby  agendee  established 
their  rulaa  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
Implamnntatlon  of  statutes.  After  a  number 
of  faais  of  study  Interrupted  by  the  demands 
of  World  War  H,  Congress  enacted  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  In  194«  (60  Stat. 
237)  which  still  proTides  the  basic  author- 
ity for  the  mannv  In  which  rules  and  regula- 
tlona  aia  promulgated. 

The  necessity  for  these  laws  Is  reflectlTe 
of  the  fact  that  after  World  War  I,  and 
especially  after  the  administration  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Booeevelt.  the  executive  branch  was 
being  granted  greater  and  broader  adminis- 
trative dlsoretloa  than  evo'  before  in  faith- 
fully executing  the  law.  Congress,  of  course, 
may  not  abdicate  Its  legislative  function  by 
delegating  legislative  power  to  the  Executive. 
What  has  been  provided.  In  varying  degrees 
of  latitude.  Is  administrative  discretion 
which,  with  but  one  exception — ^the  National 
mdustrtal  Recovery  Act  of.J933,  49  SUt. 
196 — ^the  Supreme  Court  has  approved,  dili- 
gently refraining  from  conceding  that  the 
discretion  conferred  partakes  of  the  law- 
making function.  On  two  occasions — ^Panama 
Bwflning  Co.  against  Ryan,  1935:  Scbechter 
Poultry  Corp.  against  TTnlted  States,  1935— 
Involving  the  same  statute,  the  Court  has 
expresssd  that  an  improper  grant  of  legisla- 
tive power  was  Involved  In  such  a  delegation  .> 

This  discretionary  authority,  granted  by 
the  Oongieas  to  Executive  agencies  and  which 
was  Intended  to  expedite  governmental  deci- 
sion-making and  Improve  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency of  operation,  has  had  unanticipated 
fytnssquences.  On  occasion  agency  rulemakers 
either  have  disregarded  or  misunderstood  the 
Intent  of  Congress  or  have  exceeded  the  au- 
thority which  Congress  granted  them.  The 
Btsults  have  been  far-reaching  and  occasion - 
Idly  disastrous.  A  ntunber  of  articles  have 
reported  on  the  Impact  of  Federal  regulations 
which  appear  to  circumvent  or  abuse  the 
Congresslonally  sanctioned  authority  of  the 
agency.  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  an  author  of 
regulatory  studies  pubUahed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Instttota  and  director  for  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Business  at  Washing. 
ton  University,  has  described  an  agreement 
between  the  Natkmal  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tUmal  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH) .  the  agen- 
cy which  does  basic  research  underlying  new 
Ooci^tatlonal  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion (06HA)  regulations,  and  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Worken.'  According  to  Weld- 
enbaum. "under  the  agreement,  the  official 
federal  study  of  safety  and  health  hazards  In 
th«  dothlng  Industry  Is  being  conducted  by 
a  union."  *  The  article  continues,  citing  the 
"arbitrary  power"*  which  agencies  might 
exert.  A  case  In  point  Is  the  statement  of  a 
member  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  (CP8C) ,  who  insisted  that  "  'any 
time  that  consumer  safety  is  threatened, 
we're  going  to  go  for  the  company's 
throat.'"*  Weldenbaum  suggested  that  the 
raetaphore  became  reality  In  at  least  one 
case,  as  a  firm  was  forced  ont  of  business  due 
to  sn^>ected  defective  items.  However,  the 
CP8C  ruling  daaslfytng  the  item  as  defective 
was  based  upon  an  out-of-date  Food  and 
Dmg  Administration  listing. 

Other  illustrations  of  arbitrary  adminis- 
trative mllngs  are  available.  John  Barron.* 
writing  in  the  May,  1975  Readert  Digest, 
reported  about  several  OSHA  rulings,  one  of 
wlildi  was  dismissed  in  Federal  court  as 
"arbitrary  to  the  point  of  caprldousness"  by 
Federal  Judge  Robert  Buchmore.^  A  second 
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Incident,  reported  by  Barron.  Involves  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion (EKOC) .  The  EEOC,  according  to  this 
article,  had  charged  the  Houston  Police  De- 
p«krtment  with  discrimination  in  hiring  prac- 
tices and,  in  order  to  rectify  the  situation,  re- 
quired the  Department  to  cease  investigating 
the  backgrounds  of  prospective  officers  on  the 
grounds  that  certain  types  of  criminal  mis- 
conduct are  proportionally  higher  among 
blacks  and  other  minorities,  resulting  in  po- 
tential "discrimination"  In  hiring  practices. 
A  final  example  by  Barron  deals  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and 
quotes  Professor  Irving  Krlstol  of  New  York 
University  approvingly:  "If  the  EPA's  con- 
ception of  its  mission  is  permitted  to  stand. 
It  wUl  be  the  single  most  powerful  branch  of 
government,  having  far  greater  direct  con- 
trol over  our  Individual  lives  than  Congress 
or  the  Executive  or  state  and  local  govern- 
ment.' "  * 

Still  another  series  of  criticisms  of  the  rule- 
making of  administrative  agencies  is  found 
in  an  article  by  William  Boffer,*  examining 
the  Federal  Register  and  Its  inclusions.  Hof- 
fer  details  a  case  In  which  two  Government 
agencies  promulgated  Inconsistent  and  con- 
tradictory rulings,  with  the  solution  being 
that  one  of  the  agencies  exempted  Itself  from 
the  ruling  of  the  other.  Apparently,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  had  pro- 
posed a  ban  on  household  paint  with  a  lead 
content  of  more  than  0.5  percent.  A  short 
while  later,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  clrciilated  a  di- 
rective banning  from  federally  owned  or  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  any  paint  with  a 
lead  content  of  more  than  1.0  percent,  twice 
the  level  allowed  by  FDA,  but  did  not  publish 
the  proposed  rule  in  the  Federal  Register.  It 
was  not  until  nine  months  after  the  initial 
FDA  ban  that  HUD  published  a  statement 
In  the  Federal  Register  that  it  was  banning 
the  Federal  housing  paint  with  a  lead  con- 
tent higher  than  1.0  percent,  still  twice  the 
FDA  standard. 

These  examples  signify  actual  abuses  of 
administrative  rulemaking  authority.  Since 
the  volume  of  rules  promulgated  by  admin- 
istrative agencies  Is  staggering  (e.g.  the  Fed- 
eral Register  accounted  for  45,422  pages  in 
1974),  the  potential  for  circumventing  Con- 
gressional Intent  or  for  abuse  of  authority  is 
equally  abundant. 

The  discretionary  authority  of  Federal 
agencies,  which  rulemaking  represents,  has 
evolved  into  "executive-centered  govern- 
ment." according  to  some  political  analysts." 
The  implication  is  that  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments have  developed  an  independence 
that  qualifies  them  as  a  fourth  branch  of 
government,  fully  accountable  to  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  President.  The  limited 
recourse  available  to  the  public  to  challenge 
agency  rules,  except  through  the  courts,  the 
secrecy  surrounding  much  of  administrative 
decisionmaking,  and  the  possibility  of  special 
interest  opinion  dominating  the  agencies  re- 
inforces the  Independent,  unaccountable  na- 
tvire  of  some  agencies.  The  bills  before  this 
Subcommittee  attempt  to  ensure  some  degree 
of  accountability  of  bureaucratic  agencies  to 
the  elected  representatives  in  the  Congress,  at 
least  in  the  rulemaking  phase  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  need  for  regiilar  and  systematic 
overaight,  which  this  legislation  would  stim- 
ulate, is  evident  m  all  phases  of  government 
activity,  especially  In  light  of  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  size  and  discretionary  author- 
ity of  Executive  agencies.  James  Madison, 
arguing  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Federalist  Papera,  offered  advice 
that  has  relevance  for  the  Issue  at  hand; 

In  framing  a  government  which  is  to  be 
administered  by  men  over  men,  the  great  dif- 
ficulty lies  In  this:  You  must  first  enable 
the  government  to  control  the  governed;  and 
in  the  next  place,  oblige  it  to  control  itself. 
(Federalist  Papers,  No.  61) 
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Not  only  would  this  legislation  help  to  en- 
sure the  accountability  of  executive  agencies. 
It  would  also  effect  a  degree  of  legislative 
control  over  their  rulemaking  function.  As 
well,  these  bills  might  promote  more  efficient 
and  less  wasteful  practices.  Rather  than  be- 
ing an  Imposition  on  the  Executive  agencies, 
legislation  of  this  nature  shoxild  encourage 
the  agencies  to  draft  their  reg\ilatlons  In 
consultation  with  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress, thus  alleviating  confrontation  between 
the  two  branches  and  expediting  the  codi- 
fication of  regulations.  Federal  Court  re- 
sponsibilities regarding  Executive  agency 
rules  which  were  made  under  the  process 
proposed  here  should  be  eased  as  well.  There 
wotild  be  a  public  record  from  both  commit- 
tee hearings  and  fioor  debate  as  to  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  and  the  relationship  of  a 
specific  administrative  rule  to  that  intent. 
The  consultation  between  agencies  and  the 
Congress  and  the  subsequent  formal  record 
on  which  the  Federal  Judiciary  relies  for  de- 
termining Congressional  Intent  should  effect 
a  reduction  of  Federal  court  suits  challeng- 
ing specific  administration  rules  and 
procedures. 

Although,  in  the  short  run  these  bills.  If 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  would  Increase  the 
workload  of  Congressional  committee  mem- 
bers and  staff,  the  long-run  advantage  might 
be  to  reduce  the  workload  of  these  units. 
Consultation  between  Executive  agency  and 
relevant  Congressional  committee  prior  to 
the  promulgation  of  a  rule  or  review  of  a  pro- 
posed administrative  rule  by  the  Congress 
before  it  takes  effect  should  alleviate  future 
confrontations  between  the  agency  and  re- 
spective committees.  At  the  optlmiun,  the 
bills  would  provide  a  mechanism  for  the  ter- 
mination of  potentially  abusive  and  arbi- 
trary rules,  which  would  likely  generate  con- 
troversy and  conflict  in  the  future.  This,  in 
turn,  would  make  unnecessary  later  ad  hoc 
reviews  of  administrative  rules  by  the  Con- 
g;re8s  and,  thereby,  lessen  the  time  devoted 
to  ad  hoc  oversight  and  to  the  constituent 
service  demands  generated  by  faulty  or  abu- 
sive agency  rulings.  Finally,  such  a  procedure 
would  thoroughly  acquaint  the  membership 
and  staff  of  a  particular  committee  with  the 
voluminous  agency  rules  under  their  Juris- 
diction, effectively  improving  the  profession- 
al caliber  of  the  staff  and  facilitating  the 
development  of  future  legislation  affecting 
the  agency,  the  programs  tinder  its  direction, 
and  additional  agency  rules. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reiterate 
my  emphatic  support  for  H.R.  7689,  the  more 
comprehensive  of  the  two  proposals,  and  for 
H.B.  3658,  the  Administrative  Rulemaking 
Control  Act,  the  less  encompassing  but  min- 
imum congressional  response  to  arbitrary  and 
excessive  discretionary  authority  of  admin- 
istrative agencies.  Both  proposals  Involve  the 
Congress  In  the  rulemaking  process  and  pro- 
vide necessary  constraints  on  agencies  which 
may  have  misunderstood  or  ignored  congres- 
sional Intent.  These  proposals  in  turn  im- 
prove Congressional  overelght  of  the  Execu- 
tive by  encouraging  regular  and  systematic 
review  of  agency  rules. 

A«aln  I  viish  to  thank  the  Chairman  and 
membera  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Law  and  Oovemmental  Relations  for 
providing  the  opportunity  for  me  and  othera 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  these  proposals.  I  am 
confident  that  these  Important  hearings  will 
be  the  initial  stage  in  promoting  more  re- 
sponsible, accountable  government  for  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  as  the  principles  em- 
bodied m  these  bills  become  the  law  of  the 
land.     «> 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP  cALxroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  up  a  subject  that  Is 
largely  being  ignored  in  present  times  by 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  and  the  public 
as  a  whole.  I  am  speaking  of  civil  defense. 

We  have  been  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  security  as  regards  our  defense  against 
nuclear  attack.  During  the  fifties,  the 
word  was  "build  a  shelter  In  your  back- 
yard." Our  chfldren  went  through  nu- 
clear attack  drills  with  the  same  regular- 
ity that  they  participated  in  flre  drills. 
It  was  common  to  see  a  playground  full 
of  kids  suddenly  drop  to  the  ground 
and  cover  their  heads,  or  a  classful 
of  students  dive  imder  their  desks.  Not 
so  ansonore.  But  however  we  may  choose 
to  ignore  it  and  however  much  we  play 
the  ostrich,  nuclear  attack  remains  a 
frightening  possibility.  That  is  why  we 
maintain  an  active  military.  That  is  why 
we  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  new  and 
sophisticated  weapons  systems — to  deter 
such  a  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  even  call 
it  "civil  defense"  anymore.  We  now  have 
euphemisms,  like  "emergency  prepared- 
ness" and  the  like.  The  thought  of  a  nu- 
clear attack  on  our  population  is  so  re- 
pugnant that  we  have  put  it  out  of  our 
minds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese  have  increased  their  civil 
defense  programs.  It  is  possible  that  we 
could  be  drawn  into  a  nuclear  exchange 
between  those  two  countries  and  we  must 
be  prepared.  But  instead,  we  twiddle  our 
thumbs.  The  sirens  and  bells  that  sound 
periodically  are  put  up  with  as  a  routine 
annoyance  that  will  go  away  in  1  minute. 
We  mentally  tune  out  the  radio  stations' 
FCC-required  tests  of  their  emergency 
frequencies.  We  have  grown  so  used  to 
these  tests  that  our  public  Just  does  not 
react  anymore. 

We  are  certainly  not  doing  enough  In 
the  way  of  educating  or  preparing  our 
citizens  for  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
attack.  Our  defense  progrsuns  have  to  be 
seriously  reevaluated.  Is  it  going  to  take 
another  Cuban  missile  crisis  to  shock  us 
back  into  an  awareness  of  the  latent 
danger  inherent  in  the  world  we  live  in? 
And  what  happens  if  such  a  crisis  is  not 
resolved  peacefully?  Our  people  would  be 
faced  with  a  disaster  of  cataclysmic  pro- 
portions. 

Right  now,  our  civil  defense  program  Is 
virtually  nonexistent.  We  desperately 
need  a  shelter  program,  including  train- 
ing for  evacuation  and  movement  to  shel- 
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ter.  We  need  to  improve  our  alerting  and 
communications  systems,  and  most  of  all, 
we  need  to  educate  our  citizens,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  active  training,  not  just 
pamphlets.  They  need  to  know  where  to 
go.  how  long  they  can  subsist  in  a  nuclear 
emergency  situation,  how  to  protect 
themselves,  how  to  move  imdergroimd 
and  survive  for  the  few  days  necessary 
for  the  upper  environment  to  cool  off. 
I  doubt  seriously  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues or  their  staffs  could  point  the 
way  to  the  nearest  fallout  shelter  when 
asked. 

It  is  time  for  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  conduct  oversight  hearings 
to  get  a  better  picture  of  our  ability  to 
defend  ourselves  in  the  awful  eventuality 
of  nuclear  missiles  detonating  on  our  soil. 
And  to  emphasize  our  naivete  in  the  area 
of  civij  defense,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
what  the  competition  is  doing.  Writing  in 
the  October  issue  of  the  Air  Force  maga- 
zine, Mrs.  Harriet  Fast  Scott  gives  a  sober 
study  of  Russian  civil  defense  training 
programs.  When  compared  with  our  own, 
we  come  out  on  the  shortest  end  of  the 
stick.  Mrs.  Scott's  article  is  one  each  of 
my  colleagues  should  read  and  consider. 

The  article  follows: 

Civil  Defense  n*  the  U.S.SJl. 
(By  Harriet  Fast  Scott^ 
Go  is  not  a  Russian  monopoly  game.  OTO 
Is  not  a  Soviet  sports  car.  ZOMP  is  not  a  new 
cereal.  GO  stands  for  Grazhdanskaya  Obo- 
rona — Civil  Defense,  in  Russian.  GTO  Is  a 
military-sports  complex,  "Ready  for  Labor 
and  Defense."  ZOMP  represents  the  Initials 
of  "Defense  from  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruc- 
tion." These  letter  combinations  are  quite 
familiar  to  Russians  from  seven  to  seventy, 
for  they  represent  different  aspects  of  civil 
defense.  As  Soviet  citizens  of  all  ages  are  told: 
"Civil  defense  is  everybody's  buslnessl" 

The  Politburo  takes  civU  defense  sertoiisly. 
Several  dozen  Soviet  general  officers  who  work 
full  time  at  civil  defense  tasks  have  been 
Identified.  The  Moscow  Military  School  of 
Civil  Defense  U  believed  to  be  the  flrat  of  its 
kind  anywhere.  It  was  started  in  1967  with  a 
three-year  course  to  prepare  officers  for 
mechanized  civil  defense  units. 

General  Ocdonel  A.  T.  Altunln  became  the 
Chief  of  Civil  Defense  of  the  USSR  and  Dep- 
uty Minister  of  Defense  in  1972,  only  a  few 
months  after  the  signing  of  SALT  I.  Official 
Soviet  sources  since  then  have  listed  Civil 
Defense  Troops  on  a  par  with  the  other  five 
Soviet  services — Strategic  Rocket  Troops, 
Ground  Troops,  Troops  of  National  Air  De- 
fense, Air  Forces,  and  Navy. 

In  June  and  July  1976,  23,000,000  Soviet 
youth  were  In  the  countryside  participating 
in  massive  military-sports  games.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  g^ames  was  "to  Improve  the  mili- 
tary-patriotic education,  the  physical  and 
military  training  of  youth."  Survival  training 
m  simulated  nuclear  vrar  conditions  was  a 
major  part  of  these  games. - 

But  that  is  not  all.  For  many  yeara,  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  gas  masks  and  indi- 
vidual medicine  kits — which  contain  first-aid 
pills  for  use  in  the  event  of  nuclear,  bacterio- 
logical, or  chemical  attack — have  been  regu- 
lar features  in  the  millions  of  booklets  pub- 
lished on  civil  defense.  For  example,  a  1974 
textbook,  written  for  college  and  unlvereity 
students  studying  required  civil  defense 
courses,  states: 

Radioprotective  pills  #1  are  to  be  taken  at 
the  danger  of  radiation  (6  tablets  In  the 
course  of  30  to  40  minutes) ,  and  in  the  event 
of  repeated  radiation,  another  6  tablets. 
oonteastinc  views  on  civn.  detxiisx 
In  contrast  to  the  Soviet  effort,  Washing- 
ton seems  to  pay  little  attention  these  days 
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to  clvU  defense.  There  are  those  in  the  United 
States  who  feel  that  a  civil  defense  program 
Instituted  by  either  side  would  be  destabiliz- 
ing. The  Soviet  reqxjnse  to  this  is  imequlvo- 
cal: 

Soviet  civil  defense  does  not  Incite,  does 
not  promote,  and  does  not  provide  Impetus 
to  war.  Its  nature  is  decisively  influenced 
by  the  peace-loving  foreign  policy  of  the 
socialist  state.  Therefore,  there  Is  no  basis 
for  the  "forecasts"  of  Western  experts  that 
a  strengthening  of  the  Civil  Defense  of  the 
USSR  will  lead  to  greater  "InflexlbUity"  <rf 
Soviet  foreign  policy  and  even  to  aggravation 
of  International  tension. 

This  statement  is  from  a  1972  book  written 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Main  Political  Admin- 
istration of  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  the 
Party's  voice  in  the  Soviet  military.  And. 
moreover: 

Improving  Soviet  Civil  Defense,  raising  its 
effectiveness.  Is  Just  one  more  real  barrier 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperialists'  unleashing 
a  new  world  war.  Consequently,  ClvU  De- 
fense of  the  USSR  intensifies  the  peaceful 
actions  of  our  state  and  strengthens  Inter- 
national security  as  a  whole. 

The  Soviet  Minister  of  Defense  and  Po- 
litburo Member,  Marshal  Andrey  Grechko, 
in  his  1975  book.  The  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Soviet  State,  asserts  that  civil  defense  is 
now  a  matter  of  strategic  significance.  In  his 
view,  "modem  war  demands  the  creation  of 
a  carefully  thoughtout  system  of  measures  to 
ensvu-e  stability  of  operation  of  the  whole 
national  economy  and  reliable  protection  of 
the  country's  population." 

HISTORY  or  SOVIET  CIVIL  DETEKSE 

Prior  to  1961,  civil  defense  was  called 
MPVO,  meaning  "local-air  defense,"  and  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal 
Affaire.  In  July  1961,  it  was  reorganized  on 
a  national  level  to  become  Civil  Defense  of 
the  USSR  and  placed  under  the  Ministry  of 
Defense.  Its  flrat  Chief  was  Marshal  Vaslly 
Chuykov,  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Ground 
Troops  and  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  at 
that  time. 

This  new  status  of  Soviet  civil  defense  was 
a  result  of  the  "revolution  in  military  af- 
faire," brought  about  by  the  introduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missiles  Into 
the  Soviet  armed  forces.  A  basic  tenet  of  the 
new  military  doctrine,  adopted  In  1960,  is 
that  "the  Armed  Forees,  the  country,  the 
whole  Soviet  people  must  be  prepared  for 
the  eventuality  of  a  nuclear  rocket  war." 
Civil  defense  was  no  longer  a  "local"  affair; 
It  became  a  matter  of  national  importance. 

The  three  groups  of  tasks  given  to  Soviet 
civil  defense  are: 

Protecting  the  population: 

Keeping  the  economy  going  In  wartime; 

Post-atomic  recovery  and  disaster  relief. 

The  scope  of  these  tasks,  particularly  of 
the  flret,  is  considerably  broader  than  the 
popular  Western  concept  of  civil  defense, 
which  tends  to  be  limited  to  sheltering  the 
population  from  fallout  and  caring  for  cas- 
ualties. "Protecting  the  population"  In  the 
Soviet  scheme  of  civil  defense  Includes  more 
than  passive  measures.  It  extend,  through  the 
programs  described  below,  to  mass  training 
of  civilians  in  the  use  of  arms,  to  prepare 
them  for  active  defense  against  attack. 

TASK    i:     PBOTECTINO  THE  POPULATIOIf 

Soviet  officials  point  out  that  at  Hiroshima 
losses  would  have  been  significantly  reduced 
if  there  had  been  advance  civil  defense  meas- 
ures. For  instance,  when  the  bomben 
appeared,  no  warning  signal  was  given.  After 
the  explosion,  in  addition  to  the  victims  of 
the  bomb  itself,  there  were  thoxisands  more 
victims  of  panic.  And  many  died  months 
later  from  radiation.  Had  they  known  how  to 
protect  themselves,  according  to  General 
Altunln,  tens  of  thousands  would  be  alive 
today. 

ClvU  defense  got  a  boost  from  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev,  in  1966  at  the  23d  Party 
Congress,  when  he  urged  greater  attention  be 
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glvan  to  the  problem.  About  this  time,  there 
ma  »  ahUt  from  prlnuLry  reliance  on 
aheltcra,  to  evacuation.  The  general  plan 
waa  to  disperse  essential  workers  at  distances 
of  thlrty-flve  to  fifty  miles  from  cities  likely 
to  be  hit.  The  old,  the  young,  and  the  sick 
would  be  evacuated  to  smaller  towns. 

Evacti&tlm  depends  on  a  number  of  ccm- 
pUcated  estimates:  advanced  warning,  the 
slae  and  significance  of  the  city,  the  sur- 
rounding area,  and  transport  means.  Evacua- 
tion and/or  dispersal  will  be  done  only  by 
government  order,  when  a  threat  of  attack 
arises.  Based  on  calculations  of  probable 
nuclear  destruction,  safe  distance  can  be 
established  and  the  people  moved  to  secure 
Tillages,  camps,  and  holiday  rest  areas  before 
an  attack  takes  place. 

Preplanntng  by  city  evacuation  commis- 
sions reduces  to  a  minimum  the  time  needed 
CO  evacuate  an  area.  Each  citizen,  upon  being 
warned  by  radio,  TV,  loudspeakers,  e\c.,  of 
the  decision  to  evacuate,  will  gather  his 
Individual  means  of  protection,  food  for  two 
to  three  days,  clothing,  his  vital  documents. 
and  his  first-aid  kit.  If  available,  and  proceed 
to  bis  designated  evacuation  point.  There, 
upon  presentation  of  his  evacuation  certif- 
icate, be  wHI  be  boarded  on  the  designated 
evacuation  means,  train,  bus,  boat,  and  the 
like.  In  some  cases,  evacuees  will  proceed  on 
foot  to  be  designated  area  of  evacuation. 

If  there  is  no  warning  time  to  prepare  for 
evacuation,  the  population,  on  hearing  the 
"Air  Alert"  signal,  must  proceed  to  the 
nearest  shelter,  either  in  housing  areas  or 
public  buildings,  subways  stations,  tunnels, 
or  other  protective  structures.  Those  in  rural 
areas  threatened  by  radioactive  fallout  will 
be  told  the  time  it  will  hit  their  axea,  and  will 
use  that  time  to  prepare  livestock  and  pro- 
tect food  and  water  before  taking  shelter.  If 
the  attack  Is  chemical,  gas  masks  and  pro- 
tective clothing  should  be  donned  if  one  is 
not  In  a  shelter,  and  he  should  proceed  in  the 
direction  Indicated  by  civil  defense  poets 
to  aafe  areas  where  he  can  be  decon- 
taminated. 

For  residents  In  a  number  of  the  major 
Soviet  cities — Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev, 
TbUial,  Baku,  Kharkov,  and  Tashkent — deep 
subways  provide  remarkable  shelters  systems 
against  nuclear  blasts.  All  of  these  subways 
have  heavy  blast  doors  throughout  their 
length,  so  that  sections  can  be  closed  off  as 
required.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  present 
ninety-mile  Moscow  Metro  alone  could 
accommodate  1,000.000  of  the  city's  in- 
habitants. During  the  Battle  of  Moscow  In 
1941.  the  pubwavs  were  even  used  to  house 
the  Soviet  General  Staff. 

Soviet  dvil  defense  planners  are  urged  to 
make  shelters  dual-purpose.  In  peacetime, 
they  can  be  used  as  garages,  storehouses, 
training  facilities  fw  lectures,  and  so  on. 
Civil  defense  is  also  to  provide  gas  masks 
and  resplratms,  special  clothing  and  boots. 
Pood  and  water  supplies  must  be  provided. 
Ttdoea  no  good  to  save  the  population  from 
bombing  only  to  have  them  die  of  starva- 
tion. 

^The  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  teaching  the 
peo^e  what  they  must  do.  Psvchologlcal 
preparation  of  the  people  to  believe  meastires 
can  be  taken  that  will  save  them  la  vital. 
Therefore,  general  compulsory  courses  in 
civil  defence  have  long  been  In  effect.  In 
1966,  It  was  a  twelve-hour  program,  which. 
In  1967,  was  increased  to  twenty-two  hours 
and  Included  defense  against  possible  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  attacks  as  well  as 
against  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  early  1980b, 
there  was  a  nlneteen-hour  program,  now  In- 
creased to  twenty  hours. 

Today,  students  In  the  second,  fifth,  and 
ninth  grades,  as  well  as  students  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  study  a  special  pro- 
gram at  their  schools.  All  workers  must  take 
a  twenty-hour  civil  defense  coiu*se  at  work. 
Nonworking  and  retired  persona  must  study 
Independently  and  attend  lectures. 
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This  Instruction  is  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  staffs  of  ClvU  Defense, 
D08AAF,  and  the  "Znanlye"  Society;  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Red 
Crescent. 

THX   aOLX    OP   CIVIL   DEFENSE   STAJTS 

Each  of  the  fifteen  Soviet  Republics  has  a 
general  ofllcer  who  is  the  Chief  of  the  Civil 
Defense  Staff  for  that  republic.  Each  insti- 
tute, factory,  collective  farm,  school,  or 
grouping  must  set  up  a  civil  defense  unit  to 
work  closely  with  local  authorities.  The  di- 
rector of  the  tacilltj  becomes  the  Chief  of 
Civil  Defense  for  that  facility.  He  has  a  staff 
to  assist  in  the  following  tasks: 

InsTirlng  compliance  with  teaching  civil 
defense  courses; 

Planning  dispersal  of  workers  and  evacu- 
ation of  their  families; 

Construction  of  adequate  shelters; 

Keeping  his  facility  operating  in  wartime; 

Restoring  operation  after  enemy  attack  by 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  for  Civil  Defense  is  as- 
sisted by  the  Party  organization,  the  Kom- 
somol (the  Young  Communist  League), 
trade  union  organization,  and  local  city 
council  agencies. 

THE  ROLE  OP  DOSAAP 

DOSAAF — the  Volunteer  Society  for  Coop- 
eration with  the  Army.  Aviation,  and  Fleet — 
Is  a  paramilitary  organization  dating  back 
to  the  19208.  It  has  about  10,000.000  active 
members  ten  years  old  and  up.  PV^rty  million 
to  60,000,000  more  use  DOSAAF  sports  ftusill- 
ties.  The  bead  of  DOSAAF  is  a  Marshal  of 
Aviation,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  large  mili- 
tary staff.  One  of  DOSAAP's  major  responsi- 
bilities Is  to  support  civil  defense  training. 

DOSAAF  works  through  a  physical  culture 
complex  called  GTO — "Ready  for  Labor  and 
Defense."  The  latest  program  was  Introduced 
in  1972,  differing  from  previous  programs  In 
that  the  beginning  age  of  training  of  youth 
was  reduced  from  fourteen  to  ten  years.  The 
individual  proceeds  through  five  steps,  based 
on  his  age.  Civil  defense  training  is  an 
Integral  part  of  each  step.  Oreat  emphasis 
is  placed  on  awarding  gold  and  silver  pins 
to  those  who  complete  the  norms  of  each 
step.  DOSAAP  also  organizes  military  sports 
competitions. 

In  the  summer  of  1967,  in  cooperation 
with  schools,  Komsomol  organizations,  and 
military  commissariats,  DOSAAF  organized  a 
military  sports  game,  code-named  "Zarnltsa" 
("Summer  Lightning")  for  millions  of  young 
teenagers  all  over  the  country.  By  1975,  16,- 
000,000  youths  were  participating  in  these 
games.  So  successful  was  "Zarnltsa"  that  in 
1972  "Orlenok"  ("Eaglet")  games  were 
laimched  for  older  teenagers.  Seven  million 
participated  In  1976.  A  featured  part  of  the 
games  is  the  identification  of  contaminated 
areas,  and  determining  how  to  go  around 
or  through  them  in  accordance  with  radi- 
ation safety  rules  and  civil  defense  measures. 
Winners  of  the  competition  are  given 
awards  at  special  ceremonies,  with  major 
press  and  TV  coverage. 

BOLE  OP  THE  "ZNANITE"  ("KNOWLEDGE") 
SOCIETT 

"Znanlye"  with  Its  3,000,000  members, 
most  of  whom  are  scientists  and  teachers, 
conducts  science-educational  work  with  the 
population.  It  uses  lectures  as  a  medium, 
both  live  8md  by  radio  and  TV.  In  1973,  for 
example,  21,000,000  popular  science  lectures 
were  given  to  various  live  audiences  and 
300,000  on  radio  and  TV.  It  also  publishes 
magazines  and  books.  Through  its  pc^ular 
science  Iect\ires,  "Znanlye"  teaches,  among 
other  things,  the  importance  of  civil  defense. 

The  "Znanlye"  Society  informs  the  Soviet 
population  about  radiation  and  other  de- 
structive factors  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  dan- 
gers of  poison  gases  and  the  new  psycho- 
gases,  and  germ  warfare.  "Znanlye"  lectures 
are  a  form  of  agftatlon  and  propaganda  to 
arouse   the  citizenry   to   greater  efforts  In 
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learning  the  basics  of  civil  defense.  In  sup- 
porting the  armed  forces,  and  in  fulfilling 
their  work  norms  and  other  socialist  obliga- 
tions. 

COORDINATION      OP      CIVIL      DEPENSE      FBOOEAMS 

An  example  of  the  (ywrdlnatlon  In  civil  de- 
fense matters  between  the  "Znanlye"  So- 
ciety. DOSAAF,  and  the  Komsomols  Is  the 
program  at  Technical  High  School  No.  6,  lo- 
cated in  the  city  of  Kalinin,  between  Mos- 
cow and  Leningrad.  The  military  Instructor, 
a  lieutenant  colonel  who  is  an  active-duty 
reserve  officer,  heads  the  DOSAAF  organiza- 
tion at  the  school.  After  twenty-flve  years  in 
military  units,  he  was  selected  by  the  local 
military  commissariat  for  the  assignment. 
His  two  tasks  are  preinduction  military  train- 
ing and  civil  defense  instruction  for  the  stu- 
dent body.  The  school's  Party  bureau,  the 
Komsomol  Committee,  and  the  teaching  staff 
provide  assistance.  He  also  receives  help 
from  district  and  city  DOSAAF  Committees, 
and  maintains  close  ties  with  the  local  "Zna- 
nlye" Society.  At  this  partic\Uar  school  the 
physics  teacher  has  been  made  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  the  students  pass 
DOSAAP's  GTO  norms.  Another  teacher,  a 
Komsomol  member  selected  by  DOSAAP,  or- 
ganizes sports  competitions  and  arranges 
expeditions  to  military  monuments,  battle- 
fields, and  museums. 

The  DOSAAP  Committee  sets  up  firing 
ranges  and  a  military  sports  camp,  and  works 
out  the  annual  plan  of  Instruction.  DOSAAF 
Ls  supported  primarily  by  lottery,  tickets  for 
which  are  sold  by  student  and  faculty 
DOSAAF  members.  The  first  concern  of  the 
school's  DOSAAP  Committee  was  setting  up 
a  well-outfitted  room  for  primary  military 
training. 

A  small  civil  defense  classroom  existed 
before  primary  military  training  was  Intro- 
duced, but  it  needed  remodeling.  This  was 
done  after  the  military  room  with  Its  stor- 
age for  firearms  was  completed.  The  civil 
defense  classroom  now  is  the  air-raid  shel- 
ter. It  contains  a  large  model  of  the  city;  a 
model  of  dispersal  and  evacuation  plans. 
Including  those  of  the  school;  a  model  of  the 
school's  shelter;  and  a  model  of  a  nuclear 
explosion. 

At  the  end  of  school,  the  students  spend  two 
weeks  at  a  military  sports  camp  on  a  camp- 
site of  a  local  military  unit.  The  local  mill* 
tary  commander  details  officers  and  sergeants, 
with  the  necessary  supplies,  for  the  camp. 
Campers  are  divided  into  platoons  and  drilled 
by  the  officers  and  sergeants.  Work  Is  Inten- 
sified for  passing  the  GTO  norms. 

The  "final  exam"  at  camp  is  a  mllltary- 
sports  game,  such  as  the  nationwide  "Orle- 
nok" competition.  This  involves  a  hike  with 
map  and  compass,  rendering  first  aid,  build- 
ing a  simple  shelter,  conducting  decontami- 
nation and  sanitary  work.  Later,  weapon  as* 
semblage,  grenade-throwing,  and  firing  com- 
petitions are  conducted. 

Points  are  added  up,  local  area  winners 
are  announced,  awards  are  given  at  a  cere- 
mony with  much  fanfare,  and  national  win- 
ners are  treated  to  a  special  trip  to  Moscow. 

In  summary,  the  task  of  protecting  the 
popvilatlon  Is  accomplished  by  a  combination 
of  physical,  military,  and  civil  defense  train- 
ing and  psychological  indoctrination.  The 
Soviet  leaders  use  to  the  utmost  Hitler's  In- 
vasion of  the  USSR  and  the  foreign  interven- 
tion during  the  Civil  War  to  keep  alive  a  be- 
lief In  the  necessity  of  preparedness  for  war. 
There  are  monuments,  museums,  and  re- 
minders everywhere  to  Instill  in  the  younger 
generation  the  fear  of  being  attacked  and  the 
need  for  them  to  do  their  patriotic  duty. 

TASK  a:    KXXPINO  THE  ECONOMY  GOING  DT 
WARTIME 

Although  Soviet  military  planners  may 
hope  for  a  quick  victory  In  the  event  of  a 
futiue  war,  they  also  fully  recognize  that  the 
nation  must  be  prepared  to  fight  a  protracted 
confilct.  This  means  that  factories  and  farms 
SB  well   as  transportation,  communications 
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and  services,  must  continue  to  (^>erate  In 
wartime. 

Soviet  planners  anticipate  that  entire  cities 
will  be  completely  destroyed  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  confilct.  To  ensure  that  vital  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  continue  to  operate, 
a  planned  dispersal  of  industry  has  been  In 
effect  for  years.  One  has  only  to  recall  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union  10,000,000  people  and  2,600 
industrial  plants  were  evacuated  in  toto  from 
western  regions  to  the  Urals  and  Central  Asia 
from  July  to  November  1941.  After  the  war, 
these  plants  remained  where  they  were  and 
duplicate  new  plants  were  built  on  the  old 
sites.  Civil  defense  needs  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  formation  of  many  "new  cities"  now  in 
eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  Marshal  Orechko  explained  in 
1971: 

The  movement  of  the  productive  forces  to 
the  east,  bringing  them  closer  to  the  sources 
of  raw  materials  and  fuel,  and  their  scattered 
placement  in  the  economic  regions  will  sig- 
nificantly raise  the  defense  capability  of  the 
Soviet  motherland  and  make  our  Industry 
less  vulnerable  in  the  event  in^jeriallsm  un- 
leashes a  nuclear  missile  war. 

Obviously,  an  Important  factor  In  prepara- 
tion of  the  economy  for  a  possible  war  Is  the 
food  reserve.  A  1974  book.  The  CPSV — The 
Orgavizer  of  the  Defense  of  the  Socialist 
Fatherland,  reminds  us  of  this  necessity, 
quoting  these  words  of  V.  I.  Lenin: 

The  Red  Army  cannot  be  strong  without 
great  state  reserves  of  wheat  because  with- 
out thU,  the  army  cannot  be  moved  about 
freely,  nor  trained  as  it  should  be. 

Recent  grain  purchases  from  the  West 
are  a  telling  reminder  that  reserves  must 
be  maintained  at  all  costs. 

TASK    3 — POST-ATOMIC   RECOVERY   AND   DISAS'TXB 
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withstand  limited  attacks  than  will  a  na- 
tion that  has  made  no  preparations. 

The  attention  given  to  civil  defense  by  the 
Soviet  Union  perhaps  cannot  be  duplicated 
in  a  free  society.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  prudent  planner  should  not  attempt  to 
do  everything  possible  to  prepare  ahead  of 
time  for  such  a  contingency.  The  Soviet 
leadership  has  physically  and  phychologlcally 
prepared  its  pe^^le  for  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear war.  Western  leaders  have  not. 
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C?lty  and  the  very  foundations  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  To  do  otherwise  or  to 
ignore,  as  the  President  has.  the  desper- 
ate financial  condition  of  New  York 
wcNild  be  irresponsible. 


PRESIDENT  FORD'S  DECISION  NOT 
TO  GUARANTEE  NEW  YORK 
CTTY'S  OTXTURITIEB  IMPERILS  MU- 
NICIPAL FINANCING  IN  STATE. 
NATION 


This  task  calls  for  the  Civil  Defense  Troops 
of  the  armed  forces  to  cooperate  with  local 
flre-flghting  and  nonmilitary  formations  to 
conduct  rescue  work,  both  in  wartime  and 
during  natural  disasters.  Such  equipment 
as  bulldozers  and  cranes  must  be  available 
with  skilled  operators,  trained  to  work  In 
contaminated  areas.  There  must  also  be  per- 
sonnel trained  to  check  areas  for  radiation, 
put  out  signs,  keep  order,  evacuate  the  sur- 
vivors tmd  those  needing  medical  treatment, 
and  decontaminate  the  area  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  the  summer  of  1972,  dry  weather 
brought  on  many  forest  fires,  and  peat  bogs 
north  of  Moscow  ignited  spontaneously,  put- 
ting the  main  railway  line  out  of  operation 
for  several  days.  Troops  of  Civil  Defense  and 
nonmilitary  formations  were  joined  by  units 
of  the  armed  forces  to  fight  these  destruc- 
tive fires,  which  were  reported  to  be  raging 
over  thousands  of  acres. 

Civil  defense  troops  are  responsible  for 
restoring  communications,  railroads,  and 
bridges,  defuzlng  unexploded  bombs,  and 
perhaps  even  countering  airborne  attacks 
and  enemy  diversionary  groups.  Primary  em- 
phasis, however.  Is  on  putting  essential 
plants  back  Into  operation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  may  be  argued  that  where  approximate 
parity  In  ICBMs  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  an  all-out  at- 
tack with  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  super- 
powers is  unlikely.  However,  a  number  of 
strategists  believe  that  small  "surgical"  at- 
tacks, paradoxically,  have  become  a  greater 
possibility. 

The  more  Impossible  the  unthinkable  be- 
comes, the  more  possible  a  limited  nuclear 
attack,  or  the  threat  of  one.  And  If  such  an 
exchange  should  take  place,  or  be  used  aa 
a  threat,  the  country  best  prepared  for  poet- 
attack  recovery  clearly  wfll  have  an  advan- 
tage that  may  be  decisive  in  negotiations. 
Therefore,  the  nation  that  has  a  viable  dvIl 
defense  program  for  general  nuclear  war 
obviously  will  be  In  a  better  position   to 
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Mr.  omNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent PVjrd  has  today  condemned  not  only 
New  York  City  and,  most  likely.  New 
York  State  to  flnsoicial  devastation  and 
fiscal  ruin  but  potentially  every  munici- 
pality in  the  country  as  well.  By  choosing 
to  permit  the  city  of  New  York  to  default 
and  go  into  bankruptcy,  the  Presldrait 
has  chosen  to  write  off  urban  America 
and  to  ignore  the  grave  predictions  of 
highly  respected  econ(Hnists  and  urban- 
ologists  that  there  will  be  serious  rami- 
fications throughout  the  Nation. 

The  President's  lack  of  foresight  and 
his  callous  disregard  for  the  financial 
crisis  being  experienced  by  New  York  is 
unconscionable.  By  refusing  to  back  New 
York's  securities  until  investor  confi- 
dence can  be  restored.  Mr.  Ford's  ill- 
conceived  actions  will  cost  communities 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  billions 
of  dollars  in  increased  interest  costs.  In- 
terest rates  have  already  skjrrocketed  for 
municipal  borrowing  everywhere  and 
many  issues  have  been  difficult  or  im- 
possiUe  to  sell.  This  is  not  a  sctire  cam- 
paign, it  is  a  clear,  hard  fact. 

It  has  already  been  reported  by  the 
very  capaJ:rie  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  that  a  reduction  in  State 
and  local  spending,  higher  interest  rates 
and  a  curtailment  in  lending  to  preserve 
liquidity  will  reduce  the  growth  of  GNP 
by  1  percent  and  increase  imemploy- 
ment  by  more  than  300,000  additional 
citlzras.  Rather  than  working  to  resolve 
the  Nation's  depression  and  long-stand- 
ing unemployment  crisis,  the  President's 
policies  will  simply  make  these  condi- 
tions worse. 

There  Is  no  question  that  city  and 
State  officials  must  drastically  reorder 
their  priorities  and  take  affirmative  steps 
to  reform  the  city's  budget  process.  While 
these  officials  have  clearly  Indicated  that 
they  are  willing  to  take  those  necessary 
steps  to  put  the  city's  financial  house  in 
order,  such  action  simply  cannot  be 
taken  without  the  active  participation 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Inasmuch  as  the  President  has  chosen 
to  abrogate  his  responsibilities,  there  is 
no  other  alternative  than  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  prompt  and  effective  ac- 
tion—even in  the  face  of  a  threatened 
veto — to  come  to  the  aid  of  New  Yorit 


U.S.  BUDGET  NOT  FACTUAL 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  America,  businessmen  want  to  know 
where  the  coimtry  stands  today,  and  In 
which  economic  direction  are  we  headed. 
Folks  are  entitled  to  a  factual  analysis. 
If  businessmen  kept  books  and  filed 
returns  like  the  U.S.  Government  files 
financial  returns,  these  businessmen 
would  be  sent  by  the  boxcar  load  to 
Leavenworth  prison.  But  bureaucrats 
disregard  accruals,  expense  commit- 
ments, guarantees  and  file  financial  re- 
turns that  should  shock  the  SEC. 

Where  businessmen  seek  to  be  fiscstUy 
conservative  in  providing  reserves,  the 
U.S.  Government  operates  on  a  cash  basis 
disregarding  deficits  and  overloaded 
future  commitments  of  Congress. 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  accounting  firms,  pre- 
pared an  excellent  statement  on  sound 
financial  reporting  for  the  United  States 
which  was  published  in  September  1975. 
This  objective  analysis  should  be  studied 
by  every  Washington  official. 

The  growing  money  drain  from  an 
overspending  public  sector  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy  is  emphasized  as  we  com- 
pare the  past  40  years  growth  of  10  per- 
cent of  gross  natlonsd  product  to  40  per- 
cent today  when  all  Government  credits 
and  off  budget  items  are  included.  Prom 
1930  to  1975  the  percent  of  gross  national 
product  for  Government  expenditures 
went  from  3.1  to  21.4  for  Federal  and 
9.2  to  12.4  for  State-local. 

New  York  City  today  is  the  first  ripple 
in  the  waves  that  could  come  cascading 
on  us  like  a  fiood.  Spending  excessively 
which  has  been  covered  by  deficit  debt 
financing  is  coming  home  to  haunt  Amer- 
ica. The  depth  of  the  problem  had  been 
obscured  from  voters  and  taxpayers  by 
fast  talking  bureaucrats  and  by  inade- 
quate financial  reporting. 

Deficits  that  have  not  presented  the 
added  accrual  costs  are  completely  mis- 
leading. How  can  future  taxes  be  esti- 
mated? The  U.S.  Government  as  well  as 
State  and  local  communities  should  list 
all  accruals  that  would  require  future 
taxes  to  meet  present  liabilities.  Just  ea 
the  SEC  requires  this  full  accounting 
from  private  industry,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  demand  and  present  this 
full  financial  disclosure  on  all  Govern- 
ment reports  for  any  type  of  sale  of  a 
Government  security. 

In  1949  the  first  Hoover  Commission 
recommended  accrual  accounting  for  the 
VS.  Government.  This  led  to  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  84-863.  The  law  now  re- 
quires business  type  reports  but  this  has 
only  partially  been  applied.  By  avoiding 
consolidation  of  returns  much  of  these 
overcommitments  have  been  obscured. 
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Arthur  Anderson  Co.  in  their  key  sum- 
mary pointed  out  how  the  United  States 
Inadequately  reported  its  deficit.  Con- 
gress never  complained  about  this,  be- 
cause congressional  overspending  caused 
It.  In  1973.  the  U.S.  official  reported  budg- 
et deficit  WM  $14,300  million.  A  full 
listing  of  Income  and  outgo  shows  the 
United  States  should  have  reported  $86.- 
573  million.  Then  in  1974,  the  official  re- 
ports showed  financial  improvements  as 
deficit  dropped  down  to  only  $3,460 
million. 

However,  the  actual  1974  financial  ex- 
cess of  expenses  over  revenues  was  $95.- 
106  million.  The  U.S.  budget  should  have 
reported  a  deficit  over  27  times  as  large  as 
the  reported  budget  figure. 

I  have  not  heard  a  liberal  demagog  in 
the  country  speak  up  and  condemn  the 
U.S.  fiscal  bureaucrats.  But  If  a  major 
corporation  had  understated  so  signifi- 
cantly, you  would  hear  every  big  spend- 
ing Socialist  in  America  crying  from  the 
front  page  of  every  daily  newspaper  for 
the  businessmen's  scalps. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  fiscal  respon- 
sibilities of  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
U.S.  Crovemment  has  provided  Insurance 
against  business  risks  for  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development — 
riot  reinsurance,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  others  totaling  $1,041,- 
000  million.  The  United  States  has  also 
extended  guarantees  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  and  others  totaling  $227,562 
million.  These  are  real  and  potential  de- 
mands on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Pensions  are  a  glaring  example  of  U.S. 
fiscal  doubletalk.  Private  pension  plans 
are  well  managed  and  fully  reported.  Yet 
last  year  the  U.S.  Congress  placed  these 
private  plans  under  confused  supervi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Labor  Department.  Con- 
gress Insisted  on  more  vesting  In  private 
pension  plans  yet  Congress  does  not  give 
full  vesting.  Drop  out  of  social  security 
when  you  are  age  48  after  paying  25 
years  and  you  will  get  0  In  cash. 

Proper  reserves  which  were  not  shown 
In  the  1974  budget  should  have  Included 
$20,560  million  for  civil  service,  military 
retirement,  and  veterans.  But  social  se- 
curity is  the  great  accrual  omission  as 
the  U.S.  budget  failed  to  report  accrual 
deficit  reserves  of  $75,090  million  for 
1974.  In  social  security  when  we  use  the 
full  reserve  actuarial  concept  the  excess 
of  benefits  over  contributions  by  present 
participants  is  $2,460  trillion. 

Just  in  the  year  1974  compared  to  1973 
the  accumulated  national  deficit  on  an 
accrual  basis  has  increased  from  $700 
billion  to  $800  billion. 

With  New  York  casting  its  shadow  of 
financial  disaster  on  Washington,  when 
will  Congress  awaken  to  the  damage  to 
America  from  the  congressional  big 
spenders. 

The  day  of  reckoning  is  growing 
nearer.  The  average  maturity  of  Federal 
debt  has  decreased  from  5.3  years  In 
1965- to  3  years  in  1974.  As  we  turn  the 
Federal  debt  faster  and  more  often,  we 
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crossed  out  the  funds  needed  by  Amer- 
ica's private  sector  for  business  inven- 
tories, new  plants.  Improved  machinery, 
and  more  jobs  for  Americans. 

President  Gerald  Ford's  consistent 
vetoes  and  his  strong  voice  on  less  spend- 
ing goes  unheeded  by  the  Hill.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Bill  Simon,  insists  on 
sound  fiscal  policy  in  all  his  recommen- 
dations. 

Americans  understand  inflation  and 
pretty  soon  the  average  American  citi- 
zen wiD  realize  that  congressional  over- 
spending has  caused  it. 

When  will  Congress  stop  this  irrespon- 
sible big  spending  and  start  thinking  of 
the  good  of  America.  When  will  Congress 
stop  voting  more  of  public  benefits, 
spending  more  dollars,  building  larger 
national  debts,  and  trying  through 
deficit  spending  to  win  the  votes  In  next 
year's  election. 
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RACISM   IN   REVERSE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
strange  and  peculiar  occurrences  have 
checkered  the  history  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  in  recent  years,  several  things 
have  happened  that  might  be  more  ac- 
curately termed  ominous. 

The  most  recent,  and  one  of  the  most 
shameful,  is  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
TJU.  Social  and  Economic  Committee  to 
equate  Zionism  with  racism. 

I  interpret  this  move  as  racism  in 
reverse;  an  evil  psychological  ploy  to 
ultimately  destroy  the  State  of  Israel. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
sick,  warped  minds  conceived  this  notion, 
and  that  the  same  kind  of  minds  are 
supporting  it. 

What  an  outrageous  double  standard 
on  the  part  of  this  U-N.  committee.  These 
are  the  same  people  who  look  the  other 
way  when  nations  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Uganda  actively  practice  rac- 
ism as  part  and  parcel  of  their  national 
goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tolerated  the  use 
of  "selective  morality"  by  the  United  Na- 
tions for  far  too  long. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  ever>'  thinking 
person  that  the  U.N.  is  being  dominated 
by  nations  which  would  use  it  strictly  for 
political  purposes  at  the  expense  of  world 
peace  and  cooperation. 

If  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly passes  a  resolution  to  equate  Zionism 
with  racism,  I  would  urge  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  report  out 
the  bill  pending  before  it  that  would  cut 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  U.N.  from 
30  to  5.6  percent,  which  would  represent 
our  population.  Without  massive  finan- 
cial support  from  the  United  States.  I 
doubt  the  U.N.  could  afford  the  time  to 
dream  up  ways  to  crush  little  nations  or 
those  viewed  with  disfavor  at  the  mo- 
ment by  little  power-hungry  men  who 
have  discovered  what  saps  Americans 
can  be. 


I  do  want  to  note  and  commend  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Daniel  Moynlhan,  for  his  excellent] 
forthright  actions  during  this  latest  out- 
rage. I  would  hope  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  will  wholeheartedly 
support  and  encourage  an  expanded  con- 
tinuation of  his  efforts. 


HISTORY   OF  PEOPLE'S   INDEPEND- 
ENCE CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  October  marks  the  60th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  People's  In- 
dependence Church  of  Christ  v.hlch  is 
located  in  my  district  and  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  worked  with  over  the 
years.  This  church  has  been  and  remains 
a  driving  force  in  the  south  central  ccm- 
munlty  of  Los  Angeles.  Moreover,  many 
prominent  people  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  Independent's  history  such  as  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunch,  Fannie  Benjamin,  and 
Bill  "Bojangles"  Robinson,  to  name  a 
few. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  summation  of  the 
rich  and  very  accomplished  history  of 
this  great  church  as  an  example  and 
inspiration  to  all  Americans,  as  we  enter 
our  Bicentennial  year  as  a  Nation.  The 
text  is  as  follows : 

HiSTORT    OF    People's    Independencs 
Church  of  Christ 

One  Sunday  afternoon  In  October  a  large 
body  of  earnest  members  of  the  First  AAI.E. 
Church  of  Loe  Angelee  congregated  In  the 
Christian  Chiirch  of  East  Eighth  Street  to 
determine  steps  to  be  taken  looking  toward 
to   religious    freedom. 

On  that  memorable  Sunday  afternoon, 
October  3,  1915,  the  little  Church  edifice, 
then  known  as  the  Eighth  Street  Christian 
Chiirch  was  crowded  to  Its  capacity.  With 
Brother  J.  H.  Shackleford  presiding  as  Chair- 
man of  the  meeting  and  Brother  George  A. 
Beavers,  Jr..  Acting  Secretary,  Brother  F.  H. 
Cnunbly  the  report  of  the  committee,  a 
declaration  of  principles  which.  In  fact,  was 
a  declttfatlon  of  Independence,  setting  forth 
the  causes  which  Impelled  them  to  establish 
another  church.  After  much  earnest  discus- 
sion, the  declaration  was  adopted.  Forty- 
seven  of  the  large  number  present  sign  the 
articles.  One  of  the  original  forty-eeven, 
Mrs.  Elmyra  Long,  is  still  an  active  member 
of  People's  Independent  Church. 

Immediately  after  this  action,  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Infant  church  was  tendered  to 
Reverend  N.  P.  Greggs,  DJ3..  an  outstanding 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  long  and  honorable 
service;  and  In  good  standing  In  the  A.M.E. 
Church. 

Dr.  Greggs  accepted  the  call  of  the  Original 
47  with  his  now  famous  declaration,  "Live  or 
Die,  Sink  or  Swim,  Survive  or  Perish;  I  accept 
the  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Inde- 
pendent Church." 

Being  unable  to  accommodate  the  huge 
crowds  that  flocked  to  the  services  In  the 
Odd  Fellows  Hall,  all  members  were  anxious 
to  secure   a  church   building. 

After  due  consideration  to  the  many  prop- 
ositions submitted,  the  site  at  the  Northwest 
Comer  of  Eighteenth  and  Paloma  Streets, 
consisting  of  three  lots  and  houses  embrac- 
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ing  an  area  of  102x149  feet  at  a  purchase 
price  of  $6,500  was  chosen. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  26,  1916. 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  A.F.  and  A.  Masons,  Grand  Master  T.  A. 
Harris,  presiding.  On  February  21,  1917,  the 
building  was  completed  and  the  varied  clubs 
of  the  church  furnished  It.  Independent 
grew  from  47  to  500  In  less  than  two  years. 
Rev.  Greggs  introduced  many  new  concepts 
of  church  service  to  the  community.  The 
church  became  active  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, working  with  and  developing  busi- 
ness such  as  the  Golden  State  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  the  Liberty  Building  and  Loan 
Company;  civic  organizations,  and  other 
community  projects.  Rev.  Gregg's  served 
well  and  expired  December,  1935.  As  Rev. 
Mansfield  Collins  has  said,  "Independent  was 
founded  by  Rev.  Greggs,  but  made  known 
to  the  world  by  Clayton  D.  Ruasell."  Rev. 
Russell  came  in  young  and  energetic,  full  of 
new  ideas  for  a  church,  and  instigated  the 
idea  of  a  boys'  home,  a  girls'  home,  markets, 
free  employment  office  in  the  church,  youth 
leaders,  scholarship  fund,  radio  broadcast, 
civil  rights  division  within  the  church,  public 
relations  officer  within  the  church,  and  the 
idea  of  two  services  In  the  morning  and  many 
other  new  ventures  in  church  life.  Inde- 
pendent became  the  church  of  the  world 
under  Rev.  Russell,  for  it  was  in  this  church 
chat  work  for  the  total  community  was  being 
done.  Rev.  Russell  resigned  in  1953  to  estab- 
lish the  Church  of  Divine  Guidance,  where 
he  remains  as   the  pastor. 

Rev.  Maurice  A.  Dawkins  was  elected.  He 
came  in  and  Immediately  followed  the  pat- 
tern which  had  been  set  in  keeping  the 
church  in  the  community  fight.  After  one 
year,  he  became  chairman  of  the  executive 
board,  NAACP,  then  after  another  year,  he 
became  President  of  the  NAACP.  The  church 
continued  moving  forward  in  varied  activi- 
ties such  as  picket  lines,  pray-lns.  marches, 
and  the  religion-ln-action  philosophy.  Rev- 
erend Dawkins  instigated  the  plan  to  build 
a  new  church  and  introduced  several  plans 
to  raise  the  necessary  monies  to  do  so.  Then 
the  idea  was  introduced  to  build  a  home  for 
Senior  Citizens  and  a  church  combined.  The 
Senior  Citizens  Home  was  begun  first,  and 
is  now  completed.  Rev.  Dawkins  resigned  in 
1965  as  Pastor  of  People's  Independent  and 
is  working  with  the  poverty  program. 

Reverend  Vincent  I.  Norrla  was  serving  as 
acting  pastor,  prior  to  becoming  pastor  in 
1966.  Many  new  committees  were  established. 
He  worked  faithfully  to  Improve  the  Reli- 
gious Education,  established  more  Youth 
Programs  and  encourage  more  Adult  Bible 
study.  In  October.  1973,  Rev.  Norrla  resigned 
to  establish  a  Community  Church  In  Pasa- 
dena. He  Is  now  pastor  of  Alta-Pasadena 
Community  Church  In  Pasadena. 

Reverend  William  A.  Naylor  was  elected 
unanimously  August  1,  1974,  as  Pastor  of 
Independent  Church.  His  ministry  has  In- 
spired the  personal  faith  of  the  membership 
for  spiritual  growth,  personal  rellglouB  de- 
velopment, churchmanshlp  and  educational 
growth.  He  has  established  several  executive 
departments.  He  Is  presently  serving  as  a 
board  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Council  of 
Churches.  He  was  formerly  associate  minis- 
ter of  New  Hope  Baptist  Church  In  Los  An- 
geles and  Acting  Pastor  of  Metropolitan 
Baptist  Church  In  Altadena,  California. 

Many  prominent  personalities  have  been 
an  Integral  part  of  Independent  history 
either  as  a  member  of  the  church  or  working 
closely  with  the  chiu-ch,  namely:  Leon 
Whltaker,  the  first  of  our  race  to  serve  as 
Deputy  District  Attorney  of  Los  Angelea 
County,  George  Beavers,  Jr.,  of  the  Golden 
State  Insurance.  The  WUllam  Nlckerson 
family,  also  Golden  State.  Ralph  Bunche  of 
the  United  Nations,  WendeU  Franklin,  Movie 
Director,  BUl  "Bojangles"  Robinson,  Samuel 
Brown.  Musician.  A.  C.  BUbrew,  Director  and 
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Musician.  Dr.  Albert  McNeil,  Director  and 
Professor  Dr.  Maurice  E.  McGehee,  Director 
and  Principal.  Fannie  Benjamin,  musician. 
Congressman  Augtistus  Hawkins,  Federal 
Judge  David  Williams,  Councilman  GUbert 
Lindsay.  Paul  WUUams,  Architect,  Ken 
Jones,  Television  News  Reporter,  Rev.  Clay- 
ton Russell,  Rev.  Arthur  Peters,  Rev.  Earl 
Pleasant,  Rev.  Sandlwood,  Rev.  Maurice 
Dawkins.  LeRoy  A.  Beavers,  Jr.,  first  of  our 
race  to  be  appointed  Agency  Manager  of  a 
large  major  Insurance  Company  Equitable 
Life. 


"THIRD  FLAG"  COMPETITION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  iriend  of 
mine  who  is  in  the  shipping  business  in 
Germany.  He  enclosed  a  factsheet  which 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  find  most 
interesting,  since  it  indicates  that  U.S. 
shippers  are  not  alone  in  the  problems 
they  face  relating  to  the  competition 
from  the  Soviet  merchant  marine  and 
"third  flag"  carriers  in  general. 

Senator  Inouye's  bill,  S.  868,  deals  with 
this  matter,  and  I  think  that  the  infor- 
mation regarding  the  diflQcultles  being 
encountered  by  COMECON  members  in 
international  trade  is  particularly  rele- 
vant at  this  time.  I  am  pleased  to  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
Information  on  AcnvrriES  of  COMECON- 
Members  IN  Our  International  Trades — 

Especially  in  Liner  Shipping 

Are  you  already  aware  that — 

The  merchant  fleet  of  the  USSR  advanced 
from  the  23rd  position  In  1946  to  the  6th 
position  m  worldwide  tonnage  In  1974? 

The  merchant  fleet  of  the  USSR  advanced 
to  No.  1  In  liner  shipping- (dry  cargo  vessels 
without  bulk  carriers)  In  1974  on  a  world 
scale  comparison  basis  (approx.  7  million 
GRT  as  against  3  mUllon  GRT  for  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany)  ? 

The  COMECON-countries  already  provided 
127o  of  the  world  liner  tonnage  In  i974,  while 
the  amount  of  tonnage  on  order  for  the  same 
countries  was,  as  far  bis  known,  20%  of  the 
worldwide  tonnage  on  order  for  break  bulk 
vessels? 

The  merchant  fleets  of  the  major 
COMECON-countries  grow  significantly  faster 
than  the  sea-borne  foreign  trade  volume  of 
these  countries?  While  this  group  of  coun- 
tries represents  approx.  Vj  of  the  world's  in- 
dustrial output,  the  share  of  the  Eastern 
state  trading  countries  In  International  trade 
with  countries  outside  the  COMECON 
amoimts  to  about  5%  only. 

In  1974  the  monthly  average  turnover  in 
ports  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
amounted  to  about  1  million  tons  of  cargo, 
carried  In  about  300  COMECON- vessels?  This 
corresponds  with  almost  50%  of  the  cargo 
loaded/discharged  by  West  German  vessels  In 
their  own  ports. 

That  by  1979 — Eiccordlng  to  the  order  vol- 
ume presently  known — 44  container  or  ro/ro 
units  will  be  completed  for  Soviet-Russian 
account.  Including  ships  with  a  speed  of  23 
knots  and  a  capacity  of  1.400  20'  containers 
per  vessel?  Ships  of  this  size  are  quite  ob- 
viously to  be  utilized  principally  In  trades 
between  Western  Industrial  nations.  Similar 
ones  are  being  built  for  Polish  account. 

For  Soviet-Russian  accoiint  substantial  or- 
ders have  been  placed  with  shipyards  In  the 
USSR,  and  particularly  In  Poland,  the  Oer- 
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man  Democratic  Republic  and  Finland?  With 
Finnish  fhipyarda  alone  the  order  volume 
of  the  USSR  has  been  Increased  from  US  MOO 
million  during  the  Five- Year-Plan  1971-1976 
to  US  $1  500  mUllon  in  the  following  Plve- 
Year  term? 

While  COMECON -lines  have  become  mem- 
bers of  some  conferences,  the  Soviet-Russian 
shipping  companies  in  particular  operate  to 
the  greater  part  as  outsiders  In  world-wide 
cross-trades  and  seriously  Jeopardize  the  eco- 
nomic operational  activities  of  Western  ship- 
ping by  way  of  government  subsidized  dump- 
ing, a  practice  against  which  many  develop- 
ing countries  protected  themselves  to  a  great 
extent  by  adequate  laws? 

In  the  trade  between  Far-Eastern  porta 
(Hongkong.  Taiwan  and  Japan  In  particular) 
and  U.S.  Pacific  ports,  the  Soviet-Russian 
FESCO  Line  operates  with  modern  ships  and 
has  been  practicing  rate  dumping  for  several 
years,  thereby  causing  the  disruption  of  two 
Transpacific  conferences''  Free  enterprise 
shipping  companies  have  been  affected  so 
gravely  that  In  the  U.Sj\.  laws  are  being 
drafted  to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices  in 
future. 

The  Europe  U.S.A.  North  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
trade  Is  Increasingly  Infiltrated  by  Soviet- 
Russian  lines  following  the  end  of  the  union 
boycott  of  Soviet-Russian  ships  in  U.S  ports 
In  consequence  of  the  shipping  agreement 
concluded  between  the  USA  and  the  USSR? 

That  in  the  North  West  Europe-Eastern 
Mediterranean  trade  shipping  lines  of 
COMECON-countries  have  secured  in  various 
areas  a  share  of  more  than  35%  already? 

By  the  middle  of  1974  the  traditional  con- 
ference lines  In  the  Far  East  have  lost  al- 
ready 11.4%  of  the  cargo  volume  to  the 
Transsiberian  Railway,  or  aproxlmately  20% 
of  the  freight  revenue  (1972:  5.9%),  a  de- 
velopment aggravated  by  growing  Soviet- 
Russian  competition  In  the  seaborne  trade 
may  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the  organized 
Western  sea  transport  system  operating  be- 
tween Western  Europe  and  the  Far  East? 

Similar  experience  Is  made  in  the  North 
West  Europe  Persian  trade?  Soviet-Russian 
Inland  waterways  attract  significant  quan- 
tities of  cargo,  making  use  of  its  canal  sys- 
tem which  Is  barred  to  the  Western  transport 
Industry. 

In  land  and  sea  transport  Soviet-Russian 
transport  organizations  gain  Insight  Into 
Bills  of  Lading  which  state  all  details  of 
shipment  and  thus  give  transparency  to  an 
ever  increasing  range  of  Western  trade  re- 
lations? 

COMECON  shipping  companies  on  the 
Danube,  by  way  of  cargo  routing  instruc- 
tions, rate  dumping  and  a  freight  rate  freeze 
since  1955,  blocked  the  adaptation  of  freight 
rates  to  Increased  operational  costs  and  thus 
have  caused  all  Western  shipping  lines,  ex- 
cept the  Donau-Dampfschlfrahrtgesell- 
schaft  and  the  Baywrlsher  Lloyd  to  abandon 
thU  business?  Only  a  substantial  state  sub- 
sidy can  enable  those  two  lines  to  continue 
to  exist. 

Do  you  realize — 

That  the  enormous  growth  of  the  Soviet- 
Russian  merchant  fleet  is  only  partly  the 
result  of  economic  necessity?  'Fhe  coupling 
of  economic  and  military-strategic  consid- 
erations Is  evidenced  from  a  citation  from 
"Okonomle  des  Seetransports",  Issued  In 
East  Berlin,  in  which  Is  stated  among  other 
things  that  socialistic  shipping  has  a  mili- 
tary-strategic function  as  well,  the  reallza- 
tion  of  which  demands  a  sufficiently  large 
and  suitably  structured  ocean-going  mer- 
chant fleet. 

The  officers  and  crews  of  the  Soviet-Russian 
merchant  fleet  and  navy  are  regularly  ex- 
changed? 

In  the  USSR,  the  state,  as  sole  owner  of 
the  centrally  controlled  merchant  fleet,  is 
at  the  same  time  the  sole  forwarding  agent 
and  controller  of  all  centrally  directed  im- 
ports exports  (including  transit  goods),  and 
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that  within  this  structure  the  total  Eastern 
merchant  fleet  as  well  as  their  total  trans- 
port potential  Is  primarily  to  serve  state 
policy,  as  compared  to  the  privately-owned 
Western  shipping  companies,  which  have  to 
foUow  strict  economic   considerations? 

Ck)naequently,  in  the  USSR  In  particular, 
Western  shipping  and  transport  companies 
have  no  freedom  of  action  at  all  which  the 
transport  organizations  of  the  COMECON- 
countries  fully  enjoy  here?  F^ee  cargo  ac- 
qtilsltlq^,  as  we  know  It  In  the  West,  does 
not  exist  for  us  In  the  COMECON  area. 

Due  to  the  fundamental  difference  of  the 
political  and  economic  system  in  respect  of 
freight  calculation  by  transport  organiza- 
tions of  Eastern  state  trading  countries,  cost 
factors,  such  as  amortization,  depreciation, 
Insurance  coverage,  wages,  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent Ignored,  because  the  sole  econcHnlc  con- 
sideration Is  to  earn  more  foreign  currency 
than  has  to  be  spent  abroad  for  port  and 
stevedoring  charges. 

This  threat  to  Western  transport  com- 
panies is  not  at  all  limited  to  the  sphere  of 
sea  transport,  but  that  trailer  companies, 
railroads,  coastal  and  Inland  carriers  are 
likewise  affected? 

Can  you  Imagine — 

That  the  consistent  development  of  the 
trend,  already  now  becoming  evident,  could 
create  the  danger  of  a  considerable  depen- 
dence of  the  West  European  trade  on 
COMECON  transport  organizations  in  about 
the  year  1980? 

That  the  ousting  of  West  European  trans- 
port companies  from  the  national  smd  inter- 
national business  would  cause  problems  of 
a  much  wider  scope  than  of  transport  policy 
as  such? 

The  development  In  this  dangerous  direc- 
tion Is  Inevitable,  unless — 

The  trade  of  Western  Europe  resists  the 
temptation  by  the  state  trading  countries, 
which  in  consequence  Is  ruinous  for  Western 
transport  companies,  and  fully  supports  the 
transport  companies  of  Its  own  countries  by 
giving  e.g.  clear  Instructions  for  shipping 
and  routing  of  their  cargoes. 

Otherwise,  the  only  remedy  would  be,  to 
ask  Western  governments  to  apply.  In  coor- 
dination with  their  neighbouring  countries, 
laws  already  existing  or  countervailing  meas- 
ures still  to  be  devised  against  uncommercial 
practices,  a  path,  successfully  taken  already 
by  many  developing  countries,  to  protect 
their  national  flags. 


THE  WAR  ON  ECONOMIC  CRIME 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  do  battle  with  a  pernicious  and  slip- 
pery foe — economic  crime. 

Economic  crime — misrepresentation, 
chain  referrals,  pyramid  and  balt-and- 
swltch  schemes,  high  pressure  salesman- 
ship, false  and  misleading  aidvertlsing — 
is  the  most  common  form  of  crime  in 
this  country.  Better  known  as  consumer 
fraud,  it  is  ironically  the  type  of  crime 
that  the  average  individual  knows  the 
least  about  and  Is  afforded  only  minimal 
protection  against  by  our  current  laws. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  will, 
hopefully,  remedy  this  danger  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  by  providing  for  far 
more  extensive  protection  and  enforce- 
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ment  than  is  afforded  by  our  laws  and 
statutes  today. 

Specifically,  my  bill  defines  a  variety  of 
fraudulent  practices  which  are  clearly 
deceptive  and  unconscionable  and  sub- 
jects those  who  engage  in  these  practices 
to  criminal  penalties.  Five  clear  and  def- 
inite kinds  of  "unfair  consumer  prac- 
tices" are  proscribed  by  this  bill: 

First.  Offering  or  advertising  goods  or 
services  and  not  selling  them  as  so  of- 
fered or  advertised; 

Second.  Making  false  or  misleading 
statements  regarding  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  goods  or  services  sold 
to  consumers; 

Third.  Making  statements  that  goods 
or  services  have  an  origin,  sponsorship, 
use,  feature,  or  ingredient  which  they  do 
not  have; 

Fourth.  Accepting  advances  or  depos- 
its for  goods  or  services  which  are  not 
Intended  to  be  delivered,  or  failing,  with- 
out cause,  to  refund  the  deposits;  and 

Fifth.  Using  actual  or  theatened  phys- 
ical force,  harassment,  or  misrepresenta- 
tions of  law  when  collecting  the  pur- 
chase price  of  consumer  goods  or 
services. 

Violators  of  any  of  those  five  proscribed 
activities  will  be  subject  to  criminal  pen- 
alties amounting  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1  million  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both,  for  each 
and  every  subsequent  offense. 

This  bill  also  permits  an  affected  con- 
sumer to  cancel  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment which  results  from  a  transaction 
that  Involves  an  unfair  consumer  prac- 
tice. In  addition,  a  consumer  who  suffers 
a  loss  because  he  or  she  is  Induced  by 
smother  to  enter  Into  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment in  furtherance  of  a  proscribed  un- 
fair consumer  practice  may  seek  treble 
damages  in  an  action  in  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral court.  Finally,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  attorney  general  of  any 
State  to  seek  an  injunction  to  enjoin 
the  commission  of  unfair  consumer 
practices. 

Presently,  the  American  consumer  is 
faced  with  a  plethora  of  complex,  con- 
tradictory, absurd  and  inequitable  reg- 
ulations that  are  indifferently  enforced 
by  our  bureaucracy.  Better  business  bu- 
reaus are  too  often  of  dubious  effective- 
ness. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
bogged  down  by  their  own  time  con- 
suming and  drawn  out  procedures  that 
take  years  before  effective  remedies  can 
be  enforced.  Criminal  prosecution  In 
most  cases  is  impossible  since  in  juris- 
dictions where  local  criminal  penalties 
do  exist  they  often  require  proof  of 
intent. 

We  do  not  need  another  bureaucracy 
encumbered  by  redundant  regulations, 
interminable  hearings,  and  concluding 
with  a  meaningless  paltry  fine.  What  is 
required  Instead  is  swift  and  certain 
justice  for  the  consumer,  restitution  for 
out-of-pocket  losses,  and  severe  penal- 
ties that  will  deter  and  make  unprofit- 
able future  economic  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  legislation 
goes  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing 
these  stated  alms. 
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The  full  text  oi  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.   10463 
A  bUl  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  prohibit 
unfair   or    deceptive    acts   or   practices   In 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Fraud 
Act". 

Sec.  2.   As    used    In    this   Act,    the   term— 

(1)  "consumer"  means  any  person  who  Is 
offered  or  supplied  goods  or  services  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes; 

(2)  "goods"  means  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty, but  the  term  does  not  Include  securities 
or  Interests  In  securities; 

(3)  "services"  mean  any  benefit  resulting 
from  the  labor,  skill,  or  time  of  another  per- 
son or  from  the  use  of  property  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  labor,  professional  serv- 
ice, transportation,  telephone,  mall,  other 
public  service,  electricity,  gas,  other  public 
utility  service,  banking,  accommodations  In 
hotels,  restaurants,  or  other  places,  admis- 
sion to  exhibitions,  performances,  or  other 
places,  and  the  use  of  property  owned  by  an- 
other; 

(4)  "statement"  means  any  representation 
in  any  form  of  advertising,  any  oral  or  visual 
presentation,  or  any  other  representation, 
presentation,  or  conduct  which  is  communi- 
cated to  consumers; 

(5)  "supplier"  means  any  person  who  Is 
In  the  business  of  making  goods  or  services 
available  to  consumers;  and 

(6)  "unfair  consumer  practice"  means 
any  of  the  following  : 

(A)  offering  or  advertising  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  sale  to  a  consumer  and  not  selling 
them  as  so  offered  or  advertised,  or  without 
ability  to  supply  reasonably  expectable  pub- 
lic demands,  unless  the  offer  or  advertise- 
ment clearly  and  conspicuously  discloses  the 
limitation; 

(B)  making  false  or  misleading  state- 
ments with  respect  to  goods  or  services  which 
are  offered  for  sale  or  sold  to  a  consumer  with 
respect  to  the  need  therefor;  the  need  for  re- 
pair or  replacement  thereof;  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  remedies,  in  connection  therewith; 
prior  ownership  thereof;  grade,  age,  quality, 
style,  standard,  or  model  thereof;  or  price 
or  quality  comparisons  with  similar  goods  or 
services  offered  for  sale  to  consumers  by  the 
same  or  another  supplier; 

(C)  making  a  statement  that  goods  or 
services  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  to  a  con- 
sumer have  sponsorship,  approval,  origin, 
safety  or  performance  characteristics.  In- 
gredients or  components,  usee,  features,  ben- 
efits, or  quantities  which  the  goods  or  serv- 
ices do  not  have; 

(D)  accepting  consideration  for  goods  or 
services  without  ability  to  deliver  such  goods 
or  perform  such  services  as  promised  or  fall- 
ing to  rettirn  or  refund  deposits  or  advance 
payments  for  goods  or  services  which  are 
not  rendered  In  absence  of  any  default  or 
breach  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumer making  such  deposits  or  advance  pay- 
ments; or 

(E)  using  physical  force,  threat  of  physical 
force,  tortious  threats  or  harassment,  or  mis- 
representation of  law  In  the  course  of  a  sale 
or  attempted  sale  to  a  consumer  of  goods  or 
services  or  in  the  course  of  collection  of  the 
purchase  price  or  portion  thereof  of  goods 
and  services  from  a  consumer 

Sec.  3.  (a)   Chapter  63  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  1344.  Unfair  Constjmeb  Practices. 

"Whoever,  in  connection  with  the  sale,  at- 
tempted sale,  or  distribution  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices to  a  consumer,  or  in  connection  with  the 
collection  or  attempted  coUection  of  the  pur- 
chase price  or  pcrtlon  thereof  of  goods  or 
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services  by  the  use  of  any  means  or  instru- 
mentality of  transportation  or  communica- 
tion m  or  affecting  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce Including  the  use  of  the  malls,  will- 
fully engages  in  an  unfair  consumer  practice, 
as  defined  in  section  2(6)  of  the  Consumer 
Fraud  Act,  shall  be  fined  no  more  than  $1 
million  or  Imprisoned  no  more  than  10  years, 
or  both.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  63  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 
'•1344.  Unfair  Consumer  Practices." 

Sec.  4.  Any  contract  or  agreement  in  or 
affecting  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
which  provides  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
or  services  which  results  from  a  transaction 
that  Involves  an  unfair  consumer  practice 
by  a  supplier  may  be  voided  by  the  affected 
consumer.  Any  person  who  willfully  induces 
a  consumer  to  enter  Into  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  or  In  furtherance  of  an 
unfair  consumer  practice  shall  be  liable  to 
such  consumer  in  an  amount  equal  to  three 
times  the  damage  or  loss  suffered,  together 
with  the  costs  of  any  legal  action  required 
Including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  (based 
upon  actual  time  expended).  Such  amount 
may  be  reconvened  in  a  clyll  action  in  an 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  In  any  State  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction.  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  any 
action  brought  under  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  or 
the  amount  in  controversy.  An  action  under 
this  section  may  be  brought  within  three 
years  from  the  time  that  the  imfair  con- 
sumer practice  was  discovered  or  reasonably 
should  have  been  discovered. 

Sec.  5.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  apprcq)rlate  United  States  attor- 
ney, or  the  chief  law  enforcement  oflScer  or 
the  attorney  general  of  any  State  in  which 
a  prohibited  act  or  practice  occurred  (as 
parens  patriae  of  the  people  of  such  State, 
after  notifying  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States)  may,  upon  a  finding  that  any 
person  Is  engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage  in 
any  act  or  practice  which  constitutes  an 
unfair  consumer  practice,  bring  an  action 
in  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  In  the  appropriate  State  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  to  enjoin  such  act 
or  practice.  Such  courts  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  actions  and  shall  provide  ap- 
propriate relief.  Such  court  may  grant  a 
tempKsrary  restraining  order,  or  a  preliminary 
or  permanent  injunction  without  bond. 


FOOD  STAMPS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude my  Washington  Report,  entitled 
"Food  Stamps": 

Food   Sta»4ps 

The  food  stamp  program  hEis  beJlooned  In- 
to one  of  the  nation's  most  controversial  so- 
cial programs.  As  the  recession  deepened  and 
unemployment  grew,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, designed  originally  to  fight  malnutri- 
tion among  the  destitute,  has  become  an 
income  supplement  program  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  working  Americans.  Today,  working 
families  receiving  food  .stamps  outnumber 
welfare  families  by  a  margin  of  56  to  46%. 

The  food  stamp  program,  begun  in  1965 
with  400,000  participants  at  a  cost  of  about 
$35  million  a  year,  now  serves  183  million 
persons  at  a  cost  last  year  of  $4-7  billion. 
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There  are  probably  another  20  million  Amer- 
icans who  are  legally  eligible  for  food  stamps 
but,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  passing 
them  up.  One  out  of  eleven  Americans  uses 
food  stamps,  and  one  out  of  five  Is  eligible 
to  use  them. 

The  food  stamp  program  Is  bedeviled  by  Its 
size,  rapid  growth,  bureaucraUc  foul-ups, 
and  sharp  criticism,  with  some  critics  claim- 
ing that  the  program  is  a  haven  for  chlslers 
and  rip-off  artists  and  that  It  Is  "out  of  con- 
trol." Undoubtedly,  the  program  is  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare.  Under  the  program, 
which  Is  now  available  in  every  county  in 
the  country,  a  participant  purchases  food 
stamps  at  his  county  welfare  department  at 
a  reduced  rate  and  redeems  them  at  the 
grocery  store  for  food.  For  example,  a  fam- 
ily of  four,  with  a  net  income  of  about  $300 
a  month,  pays  $82.00  a  month  for  $162.00 
worth  of  food  stamps.  The  average  purchase 
price  for  a  family's  allotment  of  food  stamps 
is  24%  of  the  family's  Income. 

^rtlcipants  must  fill  out  a  complex  six 
ptw  application  form  and  stand  in  long 
lines  to  apply.  One  problem  is  the  generoxis 
and  complicated  deductions  by  which  an  ap- 
plicant may  reduce  his  Income  to  a  level  at 
which  he  qualifies  for  food  stamps.  Deduc- 
tions are  allowed  for  taxes,  work-related  ex- 
penses, medical  costs,  child  care,  tuition  pay- 
ments, and  shelter  costs.  A  family  may  not 
hold  more  than  $1500  in  cash  or  stocks,  but 
applicants  need  not  list  the  value  of  their 
household  and  p>ersonal  belongings. 

The  extent  of  abvise  and  fraud  in  the  pro- 
gram has  been  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  quality  control 
report  of  June  1975  found  that  about  26% 
of  the  participants  either  paid  too  little  or 
got  too  many  stamps,  that  about  1 1  %  either 
paid  too  much  cash  or  got  too  few  stamps, 
and  that  about  17%  of  the  participants 
should  not  be  In  the  program  "at  aU. 

The  most  authoritative,  available  study, 
conducted  by  the  USDA  In  1973,  showed  that 
93.5%  of  the  participants  had  net  Incomes 
(I.e.  Income  after  taxes  before  food  stamp 
program  deductions)  of  less  than  $6000  (the 
poverty  line  is  now  $5870  for  a  family  of  four) 
and  that  virtually  none  had  incomes  over 
$10,000.  It  concluded  that  the  overwhelming 
number  of  participants  are  "the  poorest  of 
the  poor."  These  figures  have  been  challenged, 
however,  because  of  the  size  of  the  sample 
in  the  survey,  and  because  the  Information  is 
not  current.  The  Department's  latest  survey 
also  suggests  that  the  fraud  rate  in  the  pro- 
gram Is  only  .08%. 

Uncertainty  about  the  accuracy  of  the  sur- 
veys, the  explosion  of  the  program  to  include 
more  and  more  people,  some  of  whom  are  not 
poor,  and  the  problems  of  administration, 
together  with  universal  calls  for  reform  have 
prompted  the  Congress  to  launch  studies  to 
ascertain  the  facts  and  Improve  the  program. 
The  question,  however.  Is  Just  how  to  do  it. 
Several  proposals  are  under  consideration. 
One  major  fevlsion  of  the  present  program 
would  eliminate  the  buying  of  stamps  by 
simply  giving  stamps  to  eligible  families. 
Instead  of.  paying  $82.00  and  getting  $80.00 
In  additional  food  purchasing  power,  as  in 
the  example  cited  above,  a  famUy  would 
simply  be  given  the  $80.00  worth  of  stemips. 
Another  proposal  would  change  the  way  a 
family's  Income  is  calculated  to  determine 
eligibility.  Instead  of  using  a  family's  esti- 
mated earnings  in  the  coming  nnsnths,  as  the 
present  law  provides,  Its  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  would  be  Its 
average  Income  during  the  90  days  preceding 
application  for  food  stamps.  Instead  of  a 
complicated  system  of  figuring  net  income, 
another  proposal  suggests  (t  standard  $100  or 
$125  monthly  deduction. 

Unlike  any  other  current  public  assistance 
program,  the  food  stamp  program  has  no  ar- 
bitrary upper  limit  on  income  for  eligibility. 
A  basic  question,  then,  is  where  to  draw  the 
line  on  Income  (some  suggest  an  upper  limit 
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of  $8000  year,  and  others  propose  the  poverty 
level  plus  $100  per  month)  although  some 
students  of  the  food  stamp  program  say  that 
setting  a  maximum  income  level  beyond 
which  a  family  loses  all  right  to  food  Ptamps 
only  encourages  families  to  keep  their  in- 
comes low.  They  say  that  the  present  program 
is  better  becauee  as  a  family's  Income  rises  it 
continues  to  receive  food  stamps,  but  at  a 
reduced  level. 

The  prospects  of  passage  of  reform  of  the 
food  stamp  program  seem  good,  and  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  adopt  major  food  stamp 
reforms  with  an  Income  limitation  and  along 
the  lines  suggested  above.  If  prop>erly  struc- 
tured, the  food  stamp  program  can  continue 
to  serve  the  genuinely  needy  without  admin- 
istrative difficulty  and  abuse. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 22  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  letter 
I  sent  to  Transportation  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Coleman  commenting  on  his  recent- 
ly released  national  transportation  policy 
statement. 

Secretary  Coleman  was  kind  enough 
to  respond  in  some  detail  to  my  letter 
and  I  believe  the  House  will  find  his  ad- 
ditional comments  interesting.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  Secretary  Coleman's 
response  to  my  earlier  letter: 

The  Secretart  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC  ,  Oct.  28,  1975. 
Hon.  Bill  Frenzel. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Frenzel:  Thank  you  for  your 
comments  on  the  Statement  of  National 
Transportation  Policy.  It  brings  me  great 
satlsfcM;tlon  to  know  that  busy  persons  such 
as  yourself  are  taking  the  time  and  trouble 
to  review  the  Statement  and  to  share  their 
comments  with  me. 

Your  letter  contains  several  thoughtful 
recommendations  which  prompt  me  to  offer 
the  following  observations. 

Your  letter  contains  several  thoughtful 
recommendations  which  prompt  me  to  oBer 
the  following  observations. 

1.  While  I  share  your  feeling  that  the 
urban  mass  transportation  program  should 
have  clear-cut  objectives,  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  would  be  feasible  to  define  them  In 
terms  of  sjjeclflc  measures  such  as  transit 
ridershlp  or  transit's  share  of  the  market 
(modal  balance).  Both  measures  are  highly 
sensitive  to  site-specific  conditions  (for  ex- 
ample, the  extent  of  the  local  freeway  net- 
work) and  to  local  policies  concerning  park- 
ing, tolls  and  transit  fares.  Because  these 
conditions  and  policies  are  beyond  our  abil- 
ity to  command,  it  would  be  unfair  to  make 
transit  usage  the  sole  indicator  of  UMTA  pro- 
gram accomplishment. 

Moreover.  I  believe  we  need  to  Judge  the 
worth  of  our  efforts  In  broader  terms  than 
Just  transportation  effectiveness.  The  true 
measure  of  success  of  the  UMTA  program,  I 
suggest,  is  not  the  travel  time  savings  or  the 
Increased  travel  comfort  that  wlU  accrue  to 
the  transit  users,  but  the  contribution  that 
the  federal  Investment  will  bring  to  achiev- 
ing broad  social  objectives.  Among  them  I 
would  single  out  especially  energy  conserva- 
tion, environmental  Improvement,  equity  of 
treatment  of  the  transit  dependents  and  the 
revltalizatlon  of  our  urban  centers. 
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in  oraer  to  De  alfte  to  assess  these  external 
effects  we  will  need  more  sensitive  and  ac- 
curate data.  This  Is  why  we  wUl  Initially  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive reporting  system,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  section  15  of  the  National  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974.  The 
implementation  of  the  reporting  requirement 
will  be  a  first  but  significant  step  toward 
establishment  of  an  effective  transportation 
performance  monitoring  capability  on  a  na- 
tional scale. 

2  I  am  pleased  that  you  share  our  convic- 
tion about  the  need  to  make  more  efficient 
use  of  existing  highway  and  transit  facilities 
and  to  provide  Incentives  to  Increase  vehicle 
occupancy  while  employing  disincentives  to 
restrain  single-passenger  automobile  usage. 
As  you  know,  we  have  recently  reinforced  our 
policy  on  this  subject  through  the  Issuance 
of  the  Joint  UMTA/FHWA  planning  regula- 
tions which,  through  their  transportation 
system  management  (TSM)  requirement, 
shift  emphasis  from  long  range  concerns  for 
new  facilities  to  shorter-term  service  im- 
provements that  can  benefit  people  and  con- 
serve energy  Immediately. 

3  Finally.  I  fully  agree  that  despite  our 
legitimate  preoccupation  with  the  problems 
of  today  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fu- 
ture As  you  may  know,  UMTA  Administra- 
tor Robert  E  Patrice  111  has  recently  an- 
nounced hLs  Intention  to  sponsor  a  confer- 
ence on  R&D  priorities  so  that  Industry, 
academic,  local  government  and  constimer 
Interests  can  work  with  us  In  shaping  a  re- 
sponsive research  and  demonstration  agenda. 
I  hope  that  through  this  consultative  process 
we  can  reach  an  effective  concensus  on  the 
longer  term  goals  and  then  embark  on  a  con- 
certed program  of  government/ Industry  co- 
operation to  achieve  these  goals. 

Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  T.  CoLEMAH,  Jr. 


CONSERVATIVE  SUPPORT  FOR 
ATLANTIC  CONVENTION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  110 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  joined  this  year  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  to  call  an  Atlantic 
Convention  of  the   NATO  democracies. 

Those  giving  strong  support  to  the 
resolution  include  many  outstanding 
and  thoughtful  conservatives.  Testify- 
ing last  month  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
Walter  H.  Judd,  eminent  conservative 
lecturer,  former  Member  of  Congress 
and  earlier  a  medical  missionary  in 
China,  said : 

Testimony  or  Walter  H.  Judd 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  was  privileged 
to  serve  16  years  on  this  Committee,  begin- 
ning with  the  immediate  post-World  War 
II  years.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today  In  wholehearted 
support  of  H.J.  Res.  606,  and  the  several 
Identical   Joint  resolutions. 

Growing  Soviet  power  and  Influence,  to- 
gether with  Western  Europe's  economic  de- 
pendence on  Middle  East  oil  and  America's 
loes  of  International  prestige  and  of  pre- 
eminence In  power,  combine  to  reinforce  my 
belief — of  thirty  years  standing — that  sur- 
vival of  freedom  and  of  western  civilization 
requires  greater  economic  and  political  in- 
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tegration  of  the  Free  World.  I  am  convinced 
that  those  countries  with  longest  experience 
and  greatest  maturity  In  democratic  self- 
government,  especially  those  already  asso- 
ciated In  NATO  and  similar  alliances,  must 
pursue  closer  economic  and  political  Inte- 
gration If  we  are  to  preserve  our  freedom. 
Genuine  unity  of  the  free  and  self-govern- 
ing nations  offers  much  greater  security  and 
less  risk  than  attempts  to  go  It  alone  or 
Illusory  detente  with  dictatorship.  It  may  be 
the  only  way  to  halt  the  contraction  of  the 
West  and  "the  complete  and  final  victory  of 
Communism  on  a  world  scale"  (as  confident- 
ly predicted  by  Mr.  Brezhnev  In  Pravda, 
August  22,  1973). 

In  April,  articles  api>eared  In  NATO  Re- 
view warning  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
achieved,  or  soon  will  achieve  military  su- 
periority and  Is  continuing  at  f\ill  speed  to 
expand  its  military  force.  Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Hill-Norton,  Chairman  of  NATO's  military 
committee,  said:  "The  Soviets  are  Increasing 
their  land,  sea  and  air  forces  to  an  extent 
far  exceeding  anything  that  could  remotely 
be  Justified  simply   for   defense." 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman,  Arthur 
Burns,  has  soberly  warned  that  "Britain  is 
going  down  the  drain."  The  economics  of 
Italy,  Prance  and  Japan  face  tremendous 
pressure  and  uncertainty.  Unemployment 
breeds  a  demand  for  tariffs  and  Is  pushing  us 
all  towards  Isolationism.  With  each  nation 
taking  measures  It  hopes  will  get  It  out  of 
Ita  own  Immediate  troubles  and  Ignoring  the 
interdependence  of  all,  we  Invite  worldwide 
economic  disorder  on  a  scale  comparable  to 
the  great  depression. 

The  evident  disunity  and  the  growing 
weakness  of  the  West  Invite  the  Soviets  to 
use  their  vast  military  might  to  "flnlandlze" 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
world.  FoUowing  Lenin's  advice,  they  ag- 
gressively probe  any  situation  that  looks 
mushy,  withdrawing  only  If  the  probes  meet 
solid  strength. 

Their  prospects  on  Europe's  southern 
flank  are  better  now  than  at  any  time  since 
1947  when,  taking  advantage  of  Western 
Europe's  post-war  political  and  economic 
disorganization,  they  almost  gained  power 
In  Greece,  Italy,  and  Prance.  Current  events 
In  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
fears  of  the  future  In  Spain  have  brought 
several  nations  vital  to  our  security  to  the 
very  brink  and  they  may  be  pushed  over. 

It  was  the  Truman  Doctrine  of  1947  and 
then  the  creation  of  the  Marshall  Plan  In 
1948,  NATO  In  1949,  and  the  Organization  for 
European  Development  Cooperation  (OEDC) 
in  1950  that  checked  the  Soviet  Union's 
drive  for  dominance  twenty-flve  years  ago. 
Western  E^aroi>e  was  saved  by  a  new  degree  of 
military  coc^eratlon  and  unity,  and  by  far- 
sighted  action  In  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mon Market.  In  1961  OEax;  was  expanded  to 
Include  five  non-Europ)ean  countries  (OECD) 
Including  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Nothing  but  good  has  come  from  these  steps. 
Surely  It  Is  time  now  for  further  movement 
towards  economic  and  political  Integration 
of  parliamentary  democracies.  Such  action 
offers  our  best  hope  for  coping  success- 
fiolly  with  the  geo-political  realities  of  Soviet 
power  and  pressures,  and  world  economic  in- 
stability. 

Despite  current  strains,  the  free  Industrial- 
ized powers  are  already  functionally  united  as 
never  before.  The  movement  of  goods  and 
people  Is  freer  than  ever.  Business  operations 
are  multi-national.  As  a  result  of  financial, 
personal  and  communication  links  across  na- 
tional borders,  there  Is  a  generation  of 
European  and  American  youth  who  do  not 
feel  bound  by  cultural  boundaries.  The  ques- 
tion for  which  future  generations  will  hold 
us  accountable  Is  whether  we  build  on  these 
sound  foundations  to  prevent  the  "flnland- 
Izatlon"  of  the  free  world,  country  by 
country. 
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In  short,  will  we  of  the  United  States 
voluntarily  develop  closer  ties  with  the  free 
governments  and  peoples  of  today's  world, 
or  be  forced  into  closer  ties  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  as  Just  one  more  of  the  countries 
on  this  planet  without  real  freedom? 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  vigorously 
explore  all  possible  avenues  for  a  "more  per- 
fect union"  with  like-minded  countries  which 
It  is  Increasingly  clear  is  in  our  national 
interest.  To  that  end  I  urge  this  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  to  approve  the  House 
Joint  Congressional  Resolution  presently 
before  you,  calling  for  a  convention  of  par- 
aamentary  democracies  to  explore  all  possible 
approaches  to  closer  and  more  effective  eco- 
nomic and  political  relationships.  It  would 
authorize  an  American  delegation,  committed 
possible  options  with  similar  delegations 
to  no  preconceptions,  to  meet  and  discuss 
from  other  countries  sharing  our  funda- 
mental political  conpepts,  traditions  and 
institutions. 

The  convention,  with  no  power  except  to 
recommend,  could  provide  a  useful  forum 
for  examination  and  possible  articulation  of 
a  new  foreign  policy  position  that  would  be 
more  successful  In  halting  Communist  gains 
and  strengthening  freedom.  Such  an  effort 
would  cost  us  nothing  politically,  little 
financially,  and  Just  might  find  a  way  to  save 
everything. 

On  another  occasion  Senator  Barry 
CrOLDWATER  said : 

The  resolution  that  you  introduced  .  .  . 
Is  a  good  Idea  In  my  opinion.  While  I  don't 
believe  the  North  Atlantic  unity  Is  Just 
around  the  corner.  I  do  believe  It  will  be  a 
must  before  we  can  present  a  solid  front  to 
our  communist  enemies. 

The  resolution  calling  an  Atlantic 
Convention  also  has  been  endorsed  by 
two  former  supreme  commanders  of 
NATO  military  forces.  Retired  U.S.  Air 
Force  Gen.  Laurls  Norstad  has  publicly 
stated: 

While  Atlantic  Union  may  be  something 
for  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  meeting 
of  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Atlantic 
countries  at  such  a  sensitive  time  In  the 
life  of  the  Alliance  would  serve  a  most  useful 
purpose. 

Retired  U.S.  Army  Gen.  Lyman  L. 
Lemnitzer  offered  his  support  of  the  res- 
olution and  said : 

In  the  world  today,  military  matters  are 
essentially  political.  In  my  opinion,  there  Is 
no  mors  Important  contribution  to  peace 
than  the  strength  and  luilty  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 


REFORMING  FINANCE  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral times  in  recent  months  I  have  called 
attention  of  the  House  to  articles  on  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974 
by  this  distinguished  newspaper  writer, 
David  S.  Broder. 

No  other  journalist  has  so  clearly  per- 
ceived and  discussed  the  inherent  dan- 
gers of  this  unwise  legislation  adopted 
by  the  Congress  a  year  ago.  Over  and 
over  again  Broder  has  raised  practical 
and  legals  doubts  about  FECA. 

On    October    19,    two    more    of    Mr. 
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Broder 's  articles  on  this  subject  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  read  them  carefully  and  con- 
sider well  the  implications  of  these 
thought-provoking  columns: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  19.  1975] 
Reforming  Finance  Reform 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974 
comes  up  for  review  next  month  In  the  Su- 
preme Court.  What  that  worthy  body  will  do 
with  the  challenge  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  big  post-Watergate  "reform"  law  Is 
anyone's  guess. 

But  if  the  learned  Justices  take  Judicial 
notice  of  what  was  said  last  week  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  when  the  authors  of  that  legis- 
lation had  their  first  occasion  to  look  again 
at  their  handiwork,  they  might  be  taken 
back. 

Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  (D-R.I.),  who  has 
announced  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  next 
year,  is  free  to  speak  with  notable  candor. 
Pastore  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
and  a  member  of  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee  which  put  It  in  Its  final 
form. 

And  what  does  he  think  of  it  now?  "The 
law  is  absurd.  We  created  a  monster.  It  is 
our  own  fault.  ...  We  have  a  law  now  that 
even  the  people  who  wrote  it  do  not  imder- 
stand. 

How  can  such  a  thing  happen?  Here  Is 
Pastore's  an.swer,  on  the  Senate  floor:  "I  re- 
member I  went  to  that  conference  and  we 
were  there  for  days  and  days  and  days  and 
nobody  understood  what  wa.s  In  that  bill. 
But  at  that  time  we  were  running  like  scared 
rats  for  some  reason.  I  do  not  know  why. 
We  were  running  like  scared  rats.  We  thought 
the  -stronger  we  made  it,  the  tougher  we  make 
It.  the  more  the  people  would  believe  us. 
I  do  not  think  they  believe  us  any  more  to- 
day than  they  did  before  we  passed  the 
law." 

If  that  sounds  like  an  epitaph  for  the 
spasm  of  post-Watergate  morality  that  pro- 
duced the  campaign  finance  reform  law,  you 
are  hearing  it  exactly  right. 

Indeed,  the  Senate  floor  fairly  echoed  writh 
cries  of  regret  over  the  un-examlned  and  un- 
intended consequences  of  the  law  which 
Congress  pas,=!ed  at  the  height  of  the  Water- 
gate fever.  The  question  immediately  before 
the  Senate  was  a  narrow  one — a  review  of  a 
specific  ruling  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, the  agency  created  by  the  Congress 
to  administer  the  new  law. 

The  commission  had  ruled  that  any  money 
spent  from  a  congressional  office  fund  in 
the  flnal  year  of  a  House  member's  term  and 
the  flnal  two  years  of  a  senator's  term  would 
be  presumed  to  be  a  campaign  expenditure, 
subject  to  the  limitations  on  spending  in  the 
new  law. 

Many  members  of  Congress  maintain  such 
funds  to  finance  travel,  communications  with 
constituents,  entertainment  of  office  visitors 
and  gifts  to  home-state  groups,  items  which 
are  not  paid  for  from  their  government  ex- 
pease  account.  Some  members  of  Congress 
put  their  own  money  into  such  funds,  some 
ral<!e  them  from  contributors,  and  some  do 
both. 

The  Senate  debate  showed  no  reluctance 
to  disclose  the  sources  and  uses  of  the  office 
account  moneys.  But  there  were  anguished 
expressions  of  pain  at  the  idea  that  if  a 
senator  up  for  reelection  in  1976  presents  an 
American  flag  to  a  grade  school  or  sends  a 
congratulatory  telegram  to  the  honoree  at 
a  "Woman  of  the  Year"  banquet  In  197,5  that 
most  is  deducted  from  the  amount  he  can 
spend  on  his  actual  campaign  next  year. 

The  senators  dealt  with  the  Immediate 
problem  by  vetoing  the  commission  ruling, 
(as  the  law  permits  either  house  of  Congress 
to  do) .  But  this  incident  brought  them  face- 
to-face  for  the  first  time  with  what  Is  clearly 
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emerging  as  the  most  serious  mistake  In  the 
1974  law — the  imposition  of  rigid  spending 
ceilings  on  every  race  for  federal  office. 

As  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Malne)  said 
in  a  characteristically  thoughtful  comment 
on  last  week's  controversy,  "I  wish  to  make 
It  clear  that  since  the  passage  of  the  act  last 
year,  I  havfe  had  increasing  reservations 
about  the  constitutionality  and  the  wisdom 
of  fixing  limits  on  the  amount  of  money 
which  any  candidate  for  federal  office  can  ex- 
pend on  his  campaign." 

Muskie's  view  carries  special  weight  be- 
cause he  had  been  the  commission's  strong 
supporter  of  the  law  and  he  had  argued  that 
the  commission's  ruling  was  a  reasonable  in- 
terpretation of  Its  basic  provisions. 

The  problem,  as  he  now  sees,  is  in  the  law 
itself — and,  specifically,  In  the  concept  of 
spending  limits.  The  sooner  the  Supreme 
Court  deals  with  the  issue,  the  better  off 
everyone  will  be. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Oct.  19.  1975] 
Monet  Brn-L  Separates  Democrats 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
When  Congress  provided  public  financing 
for    1976    presidential    candidates,    through 
federal  matching  grants  for  small  contribu- 
tions, the  belief  was  that  It  would  erase  the 
competitive  advantage  of  the  welloff  candi- 
date. 

But  at  this  stage  of  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination race,  the  greatest  disparity  between 
the  contenders  Is  financial.  Two  are  affluent 
and  the  rest  are  struggling.  And  a  growing 
number  of  participants  in  the  race  believe 
that  the  dollar  squeeze  may  narrow  the 
Democratic  field  faster  than  any  other  force. 
Campaign  finance  reports  filed  Oct.  10 
showed  that  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D- 
Wash.)  and  Alabama  Gov.  George  C.  Wal- 
lace were  making  a  runaway  of  the  money 
race. 

Between  them,  they  have  raised  more 
than  $4  million  this  year.  Almost  half  of  it 
is  in  the  bank  ready  for  next  year's  pri- 
maries. The  other  eight  Democratic  con- 
tenders have  raised  a  total  of  $2.6  million, 
and  their  collective  net  on  Oct.  10  was  be- 
low $200,000. 

Two  of  the  eight— Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall  of 
Arizona  and  former  Gov.  Terry  Sanford 
of  North  Carolina — showed  deficits.  Five 
others — former  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter  of  Geor- 
gia, Sen.  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania Gov.  Milton  Shapp.  former  Sen.  Fred 
Harris  of  Oklahoma  and  1972  vice  presiden- 
tial nominee  Sargent  Shriver — had  less  than 
$100,000  apiece  in  the  bank.  Sen.  Lloyd  M. 
Bentsen  Jr.  of  Texas  had  $198,000  on  hand- 
but  had  been  out  spending  his  Intake  for 
the  past  three  months  and  has  cut  back  on 
his  plans  for  the  primaries. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Wallace  had 
a  cash  balance  of  $659,000  and  Jackson  had 
almost  $1.25  million  on  hand. 

No  other  difference  of  such  magnitude 
separates  the  rivals  in  the  big  Democratic 
field.  Wallace  is  the  best-known  and  leads 
the  others  In  preference  polls  of  Democratic 
voters.  Jackson  ranks  next  In  name  famil- 
iarity and  support  among  the  active  con- 
tenders. 

But  neither  has  translated  that  potential 
siioport  into  a  visible  organizational  ad- 
vantage in  the  primary  states.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  many  of  the  states  with  early  con- 
tests, observers  note  a  significant  absence 
of  Jack'?on  and  Wallace  forces. 

But  in  the  few  days  since  the  financial 
reports  became  available,  strategists  for  all 
the  Democratic  campat"'ns  have  beeun  to  re- 
vise their  thinking  about  the  course  the 
content  is  likely  to  take. 

Bentsen  said  publicly  Thursday  what  many 
others  have  been  saying  privately — that  the 
shortage  of  money  may  drive  several  of  the 
contenders  to  the  wall  early  In  the  nomina- 
tion fight. 
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"I  don't  see  how  some  of  them  can  stay  in, 
based  on  campaign  contribution  reports." 
the  Texan  told  a  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  press 
conference. 

"I  think  that's  probably  right."  said  Jody 
Powell,  Carter  s  press  secretary,  "but  I  don't 
think  it  win  happen  right  away." 

The  money  squeeze  is  not  a  new  factor  in 
nomination  politics.  Former  New  York  City 
Mayor  John  Lindsay,  Sen.  Edmund  S  Muskle 
of  Maine  and  others  were  forced  to  the  side- 
lines In  1972  when  their  funds  ran  out. 

But  many  people  believed  that  1976  would 
be  different,  because  Congress  had  voted  to 
provide  federal  matching  funds  for  candi- 
dates who  received  $100,000  In  small  con- 
tributions (not  exceeding  $250  each)  from 
their  supporters.  After  that,  the  government 
matches  dollar  for  dollar  all  gifts  up  to  $250 
each,  up  to  a  $5  million  maximum. 

Six  of  the  10  declared  Democratic  candi- 
dates say  they  have  qualified  for  the  match- 
ing money  and  the  other  four  expect  to  be 
there  soon. 

That  means  that  Uncle  Sam  will  hand 
them  checks  on  Jan.  1  equal  to  all  their 
small  gifts  in  1975,  and  will  continue  to 
match,  dollar  for  dollar,  what  they  raise  In 
1976. 

The  early  thinking  was  that,  with  that 
bonanza,  no  candidate  would  drop  out  of  the 
race. 

But  now  it  is  becoming  apparent  that: 

1.  Most  of  the  candidates  have  had  a  hard 
time  raising  significant  sums  under  the  lim- 
its of  $1,000  per  giver  in  the  new  law. 

2.  Their  "match"  will  not  be  as  large  as 
they  had  hoped,  and  may,  in  many  cases,  be 
"mortgaged"  to  pay  off  debts  thev  have  In- 
curred in  keeping  their  campaigns  alive  in 
1975. 

3.  Their  ability  to  raise  additional  money 
depends  on  a  strong  showing— a  win  or  sec- 
ond-place spot— in  one  of  *he  early  pri- 
maries. 

4.  Palling  such  an  early  victory,  candidates 
will  not  have  the  money  on  which  to  con- 
tinue even  on  a  shoe-string  campaign. 

These  four  propositions  apply  to  at  least 
seven  of  the  10  Democratic  hopefuls.  Only 
Wallace  and  Jack.son  are  clearly  exempt  from 
the  dollar  squeeze.  Bentsen  may  have  enough 
to  run  the  scaled-down  campaign  he  now 
envisages. 

As  affluent  candidates,  Wallace  and  Jack- 
son are  free  to  pursue  political  strategies 
much  different  from  their  hard-pressed 
rivals.  And  that  fact  is  likely  to  shape  the 
early  stages  of  the  Democratic  race. 

NEXT:  How  the  "have-nots"  hope  to 
survive. 


ARE   EIGHT   U.S.    AIRMEN   25-YEAR 
SOVIET  PRISONERS? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   GEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.    Mcdonald    of    Georgia.    Mr. 

Speaker,  the  Washington  Star  on  Sun- 
day, October  26.  1975.  printed  a  front- 
page story  entitled:  "Are  Eight  U.S.  Air- 
men 25-year  Soviet  Prisoners?"  The  story 
arose  In  connection  with  material,  evi- 
dently, in  possession  of  Senator  Chttrch's 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  to  the 
effect  that  American  naval  airmen  are 
still  being  held  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
result  of  being  shot  down  in  the  Baltic 
in  1950  on  an  intelligence  gathering  mis- 
sion. 

This  story  should  come  as  no  surprise 
to  anyone.  Over  the  years,  since  World 
War  n,  various  persons  who  have  been 
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released  from  Soviet  forced  labor  camps 
have  spoken  of  seeing  or  hearing  of 
Americans  being  held  in  these  camps. 
Among  the  evidence  easily  available  is 
John  Noble's  book,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Star  article,  entitled  "I  Was  a 
Slave  in  Russia."  For  example,  Mr.  Noble 
mentions  on  page  73 : 

I  can  remember  only  one  of  the  names  on 
that  wall.  I  saw  it  qiilte  accidentally.  The 
name  was  partially  obscured  but  It  was  either 
Boberts,  Robertson,  or  Robinson.  By  It  was  a 
date  of  just  a  few  days  earlier  (mid -August 
1960).  and  after  It  was  the  Identification, 
'OfaJ..  Ua.A."  Here  was  another  far-from- 
oomfortlng  reminder  that  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  was  great  enough  to  snatch  other 
Americans  from  freedom  and  Into  the  night 
of  the  prison  wcHrld." 

And  again  on  page  110; 

I  was  the  only  American  In  my  camp.  (I 
had  heard  rumors  about  Private  William 
Marchuk,  Private  WUllam  Verdlne,  and  two 
other  Americans,  Homer  Cox  and  Towers,  as 
well  as  many  others,  but  I  had  no  chance  to 
maet  them.) 

Days  passed  into  weeks,  weeks  Into  months. 
I  wondered  whether  the  n.S.  government 
knew  where  I  was.  Were  they  doing  any- 
thing? I  received  no  mail  or  packages 
(Tchevchenko  wouldn't  let  them  through 
•ven  If  they  arrived),  and  I  wasn't  allowed 
to  write  my  mother  and  brother  Oeorge  In 
Detroit,  or  my  father,  who  I  thought  was  still 
In  a  Russian  prison  In  East  Germany  (ac- 
tually he  was  released  In  1963  and  was  back 
In  Detroit),  or  the  VS.  Embassy  In  Moeoow. 
Iliey  even  refused  me  a  Red  Cross  postcard, 
a  basic  International  right. 

In  fact.  Noble  may  have  been  describ- 
ing these  very  prisoners  when,  on  page 
119  of  his  book,  he  states: 

I  spoke  with  eight  of  your  countrymen, 
the  Yugoslav  told  me.  They  said  they  were 
American  flyers  who  had  been  shot  down  by 
the  Russians  over  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  Air 
Force  has,  of  course,  acknowledged  that  sev- 
eral B-29's  and  B-60's  on  routine  missions 
were  downed  over  the  Baltic.  One  of  them 
told  me  he  was  afraid  they  would  never  get 
back  to  America.  The  Russians  had  reported 
them  dead,  saying  there  were  no  survivors  of 
the  crash. 

Prlaoners  being  funneled  Into  Vorkuta  from 
camps  in  Tadzhlk  and  Irkutsk  In  Soviet 
Asia,  Onuk  In  Siberia,  and  Magm/fitn  in  the 
Vtar  Sast  said  there  were  many  Americans, 
Including  veterans  of  the  Korean  War,  both 
Oil  and  officers,  and  South  Korean  soldiers, 
working  as  slave  laborers  In  their  camps. 
Ptom  what  I  heard,  they  were  PWs  captured 
by  the  Communist  Chinese  and  North  Ko- 
reans who  had  been  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
for  safe-keeping. 

More  recently,  during  hearings  In  the 
Senate  In  1973  entitled:  "U.S.SJI.  Labor 
Camps,"  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  Part  I,  witness  Avram 
Shlfrln  mentioned  other  Americans  on 
pa«e  60  in  testimony  that  read  in  part: 

In  this  cell  was — It  was  a  transit  cell — 
sometimes  60,  sometimes  75  people  together. 
All  of  them  have  a  25-year  sentence.  And  It 
was  corridor  with  cells  and  each  cell  with 
prisoners  with  26-year  sentence.  In  this  cell, 
X  first  met  some  American  officers  which  were 
kidnapped  from  the  border  and  also  Japan- 
ese Prince  Kbnoye. 

Senator  QoBir«T.  Kidnapped  from  where? 

Mr.  SHiFBiir.  rrom  Osterrelch,  from  Vienna. 
And  I  would  give  you  their  photographs  and 
names.  I  have  all  this. 

Smator  Ouanr.  What  were  their  names. 
tiM  American  officers. 
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Mr.  Shifrin.  It  was  one  of  them,  Alexander 
Shomlk,  one  of  your  officers.  He  was  not 
kidnapped.  They  arrested  him  when  he  came 
to  visit  father  in  U.S.S  Jl. 

Senator  Oubnet.  How  do  you  spell  that  last 
name? 

Mr.  Shifrin.  Shornlk. 

Senator  Gurnet.  S-h-a-w-n-1-k? 

Mr.  Shifrin.  No. 

Mr.  BOLOTREFT.  S-h-0-r-n-l-k. 

Mr.  5HIFRIN.  Another  officer  with  the  name 
Stanley  was  kidnapped  from  Vienna. 

Senator  Ousnet.  That  Is  the  one  they  kid- 
napped? 

Mr.  Shifrik.  Yes. 

Senator  Gxtrnet.  Stanley  who? 

Mr.  Shifrin.  I  have  a  little  problem  with 
this  officer,  because  his  second  name  Is  a 
little  secret  here.  Maybe  I  will  tell  you  pri- 
vately about  this?  It  was  Important  Ameri- 
can officer  which  they  kidnapped  from  Vi- 
enna. He  was  one  of  my  first  teachers  of  the 
English  language. 

The  appalling  thing  is  that  with  de- 
tente and  all  that  is  supposed  to  go  with 
it,  that  these  men  have  never  been  ac- 
counted for.  Why  do  we  hush  such  things 
up?  Why  do  not  we  demand  an  account- 
ing or  are  these  men  consigned  to  the 
same  file  as  those  MIA's  from  Indochina 
that  seem  now  all  but  forgotten?  The 
article  from  the  Washington  Star,  for 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  did  not  see 
it  follows  for  their  edification: 

Are  Eight  Aibiien  25- Year  Soviet  Prisoners 
(By  Thomas  Love) 

The  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  Is  In- 
vestigating the  possibility  that  at  least  eight 
Navy  airmen  may  still  be  prisoners  of  the 
Russians  26  years  after  their  plane  crashed 
Into  the  Baltic  Sea. 

One  of  the  men — first  officially  declared 
missing,  then  dead,  then  possibly  a  Soviet 
prisoner — is  Lt.  Howard  W.  Seeschaf,  who 
lived  In  Arlington  before  the  plane  with  10 
men  aboard  disappeared  off  the  Russian 
coast  In  Aprtl  1950,  reportedly  shot  down  by 
Soviet  planes.  He  was  27  at  the  time  of  his 
disappearance. 

After  being  told  Seeschaf  was  presumed 
dead,  his  wife,  who  continued  to  live  In  Ar- 
lington for  a  number  of  years,  remarried  and 
was  later  divorced.  At  one  time  she  was  re- 
ported to  have  said  her  husband  had  told  her 
that  his  unarmed  plane  was  on  a  spy  mission. 

Shortly  after  Seeschaf 's  death  was  reported, 
his  father  died  In  New  York  after  a  five-story 
plimge  down  a  dumbwaiter  shaft. 

A  private  detective  and  a  former  American 
prisoner  In  a  Russian  labor  camp  have  raised 
the  issue  of  the  fliers"  survival  19  years  after 
the  last  public  discussion  of  the  Issue  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  according  to  the 
Associated  Press. 

An  Intelligence  c<»nmlttee  staff  aide  In 
Washington  said  the  panel  has  the  case  "un- 
der close  scrutiny."  Committee  Chairman 
Sen.  Frank  Chiirch,  O-Idaho,  confirmed  that 
an  Investigation  Is  under  way  Into  the  fliers' 
fate. 

Theodore  R.  Orevers,  a  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  detective,  said  he  became  interested  In 
the  case  three  years  ago  when  he  was  Intro- 
duced to  John  Noble  of  Muncy,  Pa.,  who 
spent  9»4  years  In  a  Siberian  prison  camp  at 
VorkuU.  Noble  gained  his  freedom  'amid 
nationwide  publicity  after  Intervention  by 
President  Dwlght  D.   Elsenhower. 

A  friend  of  Grevers  notified  the  Senate 
committee  about  the  filers  last  month,  and 
Grevers  says  Church  forced  the  Navy  to  de- 
classify the  file  on  the  case 

A  Yugoslav  first  mentioned  the  Navy  fliers 
to  Noble  In  1950,  saying  8  of  the  10  were 
prisoners.  A  Ukrainian  prisoner  told  Noble 
four  years  later.  Just  before  his  release,  that 
they  were  still  alive. 

Noble  said  State  Department  officials  told 
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him  when  he  was  first  released  in  1955  that 
one  of  the  subjects  wished  he  would  not 
talk  about  pubUcly  was  Americans  being 
held  In  Russia. 

He  said  a  Navy  Intelligence  officer  told  him 
the  day  he  ret\u-ned  to  the  United  States  In 
January  1955  that  the  Navy  had  aerial  photo- 
graps  of  a  Russian  ship  alongside  the  wreck- 
age of  the  plane  In  the  Baltic  Sea  which  Indi- 
cated crew  members  might  have  survived  the 
crash. 

Noble  said  he  wants  to  revive  the  whole 
question  of  American  captives  In  Russia 
"because  of  detente  I'm  concerned  that  we 
might  be  carried  away  and  the  men  over 
there  might  be  totally  forgotten.  There 
seems  to  be  an  attitude  that  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  let's  forget  those  things." 

Grevers  said  Noble's  story  Is  backed  up  by 
William  A.  Marchuk  of  CoUegevllle.  Pa.,  a 
U.S.  Army  private  who  defected  and  then  was 
sent  to  Vorkuta  at  the  same  time  as  Noble. 


UKRAINIANS  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF   mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
our  Bicentennial  we  will  be  celebrating 
the  liberty  and  the  rights  which  our  fore- 
fathers won  for  us  two  centuries  ago.  If 
Bicentennial  is  to  be  truly  meaningful, 
however,  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  use  the 
tools  of  liberty  which  they  won  for  us. 
As  Shaw  wrote  in  his  "Maxims  for  Revo- 
lutionists," liberty  means  responsibility. 
TTie  meaning  is  clear.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  use  our  rights  and  our  liberty 
to  help  those  people  around  the  world 
who  are  fighting  for  theh:  own  liberty. 
The  truths  that  we  hold  self-evident,  are 
often  hidden  from  the  people  of  other 
lands. 

There  are  few  areas  of  the  world  where 
liberty  has  been  more  consistently  denied 
than  In  the  Ukraine.  The  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple have  been  the  subject  of  atrocities 
for  almost  a  thousand  years.  Since  1240 
A  JD.  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  have  been 
deprived  of  sovereignty  for  all  but  10 
years.  Their  people  have  beei  murdered, 
imprisoned,  terrorized,  and  at  one  point 
In  their  history  were  even  denied  the 
right  to  use  thdr  language  In  print.  For 
700  years  they  have  been  doiIed  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  religion,  and  choice  of 
their  leaders. 

Despite  the  constant  persecution,  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  retained  a  burn- 
ing desire  for  liberty  and  have  fought  to 
obtain  it.  Thousands  of  them  today  are 
confined  In  Soviet  jails  because  they  have 
worked  for  the  liberty  which  we  take  for 
granted.  There  could  be  no  better  tribute 
to  our  own  political  activists — Thomas 
Paine,  John  Adams,  Patrick  Henry— 
whose  accomplishments  we  celebrate 
during  our  Bicentennial,  than  to  support 
the  aspiratlOTis  and  demand  the  liberty 
of  the  political  activists  in  the  Ukraine. 

Because  this  year,  1975,  has  been  des- 
ignated as  international  women's  year, 
it  is  particularly  appropriate  to  empha- 
size the  involvement  of  Ukrainian  women 
in  the  fight  for  freedom.  They  have  been 
leaders  in  the  freedom  movonent.  The 
Ukrainian    women    have    worked    and 
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struggled — and  suffered — for  the  sake  of 
freedom.  Let  me  use  one  as  a  good  ex- 
ample. 

Odarka  Husnak,  a  young  Ukrainian 
woman,  served  as  a  courier  for  the  cen- 
tral underground  leadership.  Her  bravery 
and  daring  were  typical  of  the  hundreds 
of  women  who  worked  within  the  move- 
ment for  freedom.  Unfortunately,  she 
was  discovered  and  was  arrested  on 
March  5.  1950.  She  was  age  26  when  ar- 
rested. Since  that  time  she  has  been  con- 
fined continuously  in  a  series  of  labor 
camps  and  prisons.  Twenty-five  years, 
fully  half  her  life,  have  been  spent  under 
the  most  inhumane  of  conditions  in  the 
prisons  of  Verkhne-Uralsk  and  Vladimir 
and  the  concentration  cami}s  of  the 
Mordovian  ASSR  of  Russia.  The  liberty 
for  which  she  fought  has  been  denied  to 
her  In  the  moet  cruel  manner. 

Her  situation  is  not  unique.  There  are 
thousands  of  others  whose  plight  has 
been  just  as  grim.  Yet  their  devotion  to 
the  ideal  of  freedom  is  xmdiminlshed  and 
they  must  look  to  us  for  help. 

To  experience  the  true  meaning  of 
liberty,  we  must  use  our  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  to  ex- 
press our  outrage  about  such  atrocities. 
I  strongly  urge  each  of  you  here  in  the 
Congress  to  write  to  Soviet  Ambassador 
Anatoly  F.  Dobrynln  urging  amnesty  for 
the  multitude  of  oppressed  Ukrainians 
who  are  now  being  held  by  the  Soviets  as 
political  prisoners.  We  must  work  with 
those  Ukrainians  who  are  now  In  the 
United  States  to  support  their  com- 
patriots who  have  yet  to  taste  the  jless- 
ings  of  freedom. 

It  Is  probably  imrealistic  for  us  to  ex- 
pect Immediate  release  of  these  people 
and  for  the  freedom  of  Ukralnia,  but  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

The  ground  of  liberty  mvist  be  gained  by 
inches. 

Perhaps  the  freedom  of  the  Ukrainians 
will  be  gained  only  in  fractions  of  an 
Inch,  but  we  must  nevei'  let  our  tools  of 
freedom  become  rusty  and  dull  from  dis- 
use. 

In  1776,  Thomas  Paine  suggested  to 
all  of  us  the  obligations  which  our  free- 
doms Impose  upon  us. 

Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of 
freedom  must  undergo  ^e  fatigue  of  sup- 
porting It. 


CONGRESSMAN  HEINZ  INTRODUCES 
THE  FOOD  STAMP  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  far-reaching  legislation  to 
reform  and  streamline  this  Nation's  food 
stamp  program.  This  proposal,  the  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act,  has  been  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  Senators  Dolk  and 
McGovERN  as  S.  2451  in  response  to  the 
growing  controversy  surroimding  the 
food  stamp  program.  Representatives  of 
all  political  persuasions  have.  In  recent 
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months,  criticized  the  program  for  its 
excesses  and  ineffectiveness,  and  for  fall- 
ing to  serve  the  best  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion's taxpayers  or  its  neediest  citizens. 

The  chief  objective  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Reform  Act  is  the  restoration  of  the  food 
stamp  program  to  its  congressionally 
mandated  purpose — providing  adequate 
nutrition  to  low-income  families.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  food  stamp  administrators 
have  testified,  the  program's  sloppy  ad- 
ministration, its  endless  redtape  require- 
ments, and  Its  complex  formula  for  de- 
ductions now  result  in  the  misspending 
of  one  in  every  5  food  stamp  dollars, 
partment  of  Agriculture  ofiQcials  estima 
that  this  legislation,  by  simplifying  a^ 
ministrative  procedures,  thereby  elir 
nating  overpayments,  and  by  eliminating" 
cash  food  stamp  transactions  and  cut- 
ting in  half  the  number  of  food  stamps  in 
circulation,  will  save  the  taxpayers  as 
much  as  $350  million  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Act  will  greatly  Improve  the  program  for 
the  needy,  while  eliminating  excess  and 
abuse.  The  bill's  key  provisions  include: 

First.  An  eUgibility  limit  of  $7,776  cash 
income  for  a  family  of  four; 

Second.  A  standard  deduction  of  $125 
per  month,  $150  for  the  elderly.  This  pro- 
vision eliminates  the  Inequitable  and 
cumbersome  system  of  deductions  now  in 
effect,  and  is  estimated  to  eliminate  some 
$300  million  annually  in  the  program's 
administrative  costs.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  stand- 
ard deduction  will  eliminate  1.5  million 
recipients  from  the  food  stamp  rolls, 
while  considerably  shortening  the  appli- 
cation process  which  results  in  such 
lengthy  delays  for  food  stamp  clients; 

Third.  The  elimination  of  the  food 
stamp  purchase  requirement,  and  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  benefit  ratio  of  30  per- 
cent. Under  this  provision,  food  stamp 
recipients  will  be  given  an  amount  of 
stamps  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  allotment  level  and  what  he  or  she 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay  for 
stamps  under  existing  law.  Eliminating 
this  purchase  requirement  is  expected  to 
save  at  least  $50  to  $100  million  yearly  in 
administrative  costs,  while  cutting  in 
half  the  number  of  food  stamps  In  circu- 
lation; 

Fourth.  The  elimination  of  automatic 
eligibility  for  welfare  recipients,  making 
them  subject  to  the  same  national  eligi- 
bility guidelines  as  nonpublic  assistance 
households.  This  eliminates  the  discrep- 
ancy between  welfare  and  nonwelfare 
applicants  which  now  exists  in  30  States, 
and  which  allows  some  welfare  appli- 
cants to  receive  stamps  at  income  levels 
which  would  disqualify  them  if  they  did 
not  receive  public  assistance;  and 

Fifth.  The  elimination  of  food  stamp 
eligibility  for  all  college  students  now 
claimed  as  tax  dependents  by  taxpayers 
who  themselves  do  not  qualify  for 
stamps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  In 
the  firm  belief  that,  through  its  enact- 
ment, we  can  better  serve  the  American 
taxpayers,  while  improving  the  health 
and  nutrition  of  low-Income  citizens. 
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TERENCE  O'ROURKE  SPEAKS  ON 
DEREGULATION 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday's  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  deregulate  new  onshore  natural 
gas  is  the  most  sensible  energy  measure 
taken  by  either  body  of  Congress  since 
we  first  realized  that  the  words  energy 
and  crisis  were  inseparable.  There  Is  a 
great  tendency  in  this  House  to  treat  the 
predicted  shortfalls  in  natural  gas  as 
the  problem  and  not  as  the  symptom  of 
le  real  problem — excessive  Gtovemment 
;gulation  which  has  stified  exploration 
aiid  production  of  gas  in  this  country. 
To  prescribe  more  regulation  as  the  cure, 
as  many  of  my  colleagues  suggest,  would 
surely  cause  the  problem  to  worsen. 

I  invite  you  to  consider  carefully  the 
following  testimony  before  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power  by 
Terence  CRourke,  an  attorney  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  Mr.  CRourke,  a  longtime 
friend,  is  known  throughout  Texas  as 
an  independent  man  of  moral  judgment, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  oil  industry  has 
been  obtained  at  arm's  length  from  its 
special  interests.  I  believe  he  is  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject Euid  his  knowledge  of  the  issues  is 
profound  and  his  advocacy  of  consumer 
welfare  Is  unqualified. 

I  urge  your  attention  to  his  statement 
and  your  action  upon  It: 

TKsmcoNT  or  TEaxifci  CRoxtbkx 

My  name  Is  Terence  O'Rourke  and  I  have 
come  before  you  today  to  urge  Congressional 
action  to  free  the  Interstate  natural  gas 
market  from  federal  price  controls.  I  speak 
not  as  an  advocate  for  the  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustry, but  as  an  American  citizen.  My  view- 
point Is  that  of  the  consumer.  As  an  as- 
sistant attorney  general  for  the  State  of 
Texas,  I  vigorously  prosecuted  major  oil 
companies  for  violations  of  the  poUutlon 
laws  and  established  a  firm  law-and-order 
approach  to  the  enforcement  of  Texas'  en- 
vironmental and  consumer  protection  stat- 
utes. Since  returning  to  the  private  prac- 
tice of  law  In  Houston,  Texas,  I  have  main- 
tained an  active  Interest  In  energy /environ- 
ment Issues.  My  past  activities  are  a  matter 
of  record  and  I  will  not  belabor  them  before 
this  committee  except  to  say  that  I  have 
always  been  Independent  of  and  unbehold- 
Ing  to  the  so-caUed  "special  Interests". 

Today,  you  are  considering  far-reaching 
natural  gas  legislation  as  a  part  of  a  more 
general  reformulation  of  the  energy  poUcy 
of  the  United  States.  You  are  deciding 
whether  the  Interstate  gas  market  should 
be  free  from  price  controls  or  whether  a 
system  of  federal  regulation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  uncontrolled  IntiiMtate  gas 
market.  Your  decision  on  these  matters  wlU 
affect  every  American. 

When  this  committee  considers  the  alter- 
natives to  the  free  market  system.  It  should 
review  the  Federal  Energy  OfDce  estimates 
on  gasoline  rationing.  You  may  recall  that 
the  FEO  projected  that  administration  costs 
of  such  rationing  would  exceed  t2  billion  and 
would  require  a  cumbersome  bureaucracy  of 
more  than  3,000  state  and  local  boards. 
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In  addition,  an.  economic  look  at  further 
regulation  and/or  rationing  of  natural  gas 
should  consider  the  side  eflects  of  price  con- 
trol. History  has  shown  that  even  when  ad- 
ministered to  combat  the  most  reprehensible 
corporate  abuses,  government  price  controls 
frequently  result  In  higher  prices,  higher 
costs,  leas  competition,  and  fewer  goods  and 
serrlcea  actually  available  to  the  cons\imer. 
These  and  other  HI  side  effects  have  mani- 
fested themselves  m  nearly  every  industry 
over  which  federal  agencies  exercise  direct 
regulatory  control — television,  radio,  alrllnee, 
rallroada,  truck  transportation,  and  securi- 
ties markets.  When  one  considers  services 
directly  provided  by  the  federal  government 
(like  the  U.S.  Mall),  the  case  for  systematic 
deregulation  becomes  even  stronger.  But  no- 
where has  government  regulation  been 
so  counter-productive — and  counter-con- 
svuner — than  In   the  natural  gas  Industry. 

Contrary  to  many  popular  mythologies, 
federal  regulation  of  natural  gas  will  not 
mean  lower  prices.  Indeed,  close  scrutiny  of 
our  nation's  natural  gas  supply  system  will 
reveal  that  in  the  absence  of  available 
natxiral  gas,  consumers  In  most  cases  will  be 
forced  to  rely  on  the  only  viable  current  al- 
ternative fuel— oil — and  that  even  deregu- 
lated natiiral  gas  would  cost  no  more  than 
oil  equivalents. 

No  consumer  or  environmentalist  wants  to 
pay  more  money  than  necessary  to  the  oil 
and  gas  companies,  which  In  some  quarters 
are  currently  perceived — somewhat  unfairly, 
I  would  submit — as  excessive  profiteers, 
price-fixers,  tax-dodgers,  and  corrupt^s  of 
the  political  system.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
most  American  citizens  realize  that  they 
must  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  exploration,  de- 
velopment, production,  refining,  transport- 
ing and  marketing  of  natural  gas.  And  they 
also  realize  that  If  fiscal  procrastination  and 
Irresponsibility  like  that  practiced  by  New 
Tork  City  might  bring  short-term  benefits, 
such  policies  will  only  result  in  long-term 
economic  chaos. 

You,  the  members  of  Congress,  must  de- 
cide what  the  American  p)eople  really  want. 
Would  your  constituents  prefer  to  pay 
slightly  higher  prices  now  or  exorbitant 
prices  In  the  near  future  and  forevermore? 
Would  joxii  constituents  prefer  to  determine 
their  own  levels  of  energy  consumption  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  assessments  of  their 
needs  and  capacities  or  would  they  prefer  to 
take  orders  and  directives  from  a  distant  and 
overburdened  federal  agency  on  how  they 
are  allowed  to  consume  energy?  When  you 
examine  these  issues  and  the  history  of  fed- 
erally controlled  market  systems,  you  will 
find  that  the  economic  reality  as  far  as  the 
consumer  is  concerned  wUl  be  either  stand- 
ing In  lines,  a  "black  market",  a  curtailment 
system,  or  all  of  the  above. 

It  Is  your  responsibility  to  tell  American 
consumers  that  a  free  maAet  system — for  all 
Its  flaws — is  the  best  way  of  distributing  the 
costs  and  beneflte  of  our  nation's  natural 
resources.  And  It  is  yoxir  duty  to  tell  them 
that  deregulation — not  further  Inefficient, 
uninformed  and  costly  bureaucratic  con- 
trol— la  the  beat  means  to  the  end  we  all 
seek:  an  energy-healthy  and  productive 
economy  ttiat  Is  not  trnder  tbo  gun  of  foreign 
fuel  policies.         ^ 


FREE  ENTERPRISE 


HON.  WILUAM  L  ARMSTRONG 

OP  onT«flSnDo 
Of  THK  HOTTSK  OF  RSPRESERTATIVXB 

Thundaw.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG,  i/te.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  America's  great 
free   enterprise   ec<niomlc   system   has 
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been  subjected  to  increasingly  strident 
and  irresponsible  attack.  Again  and 
again  ill-informed  critics  have  advo- 
cated further  restrictions  on  the  owner- 
ship and  use  of  private  property,  regi- 
mentation of  free  markets,  restrictions 
on  worker's  rights  and  a  multitude  of 
new  bureaucratic  controls  and  punitive 
tax  measures.  Indeed,  legislation  stem- 
ming from  such  thinking  has  already 
seriously  undermined  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductivity and  contributed  heavily  to  in- 
flation and  unemployment  and  a  lower 
standard  of  living  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. 

But  what  really  alarms  me  is  the  re- 
sponse of  business  to  these  shrill  attacks. 
Or  should  I  say  the  lack  of  response? 
Instead  of  offering  a  thundering  rebuttal, 
most  of  the  Nation's  businessmen  and 
women  have  been  timid  and  apathetic. 

One  notable  exception  is  Richard  M. 
DeVos,  president  of  Amway  Corp.  Mr. 
DeVos  and  his  partner  Jay  VanAndel 
organized  this  firm  in  their  basements 
in  1959.  Since  then,  Amway  has  become 
a  spectacular  success,  an  example  of  free 
enterprise  in  action.  Today  his  firm  has 
over  200,000  independent  distributors  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas  and  is  a 
multimillion  dollar  company. 

Recently  Mr.  DeVos  wrote  a  book  in 
which  he  shares  his  philosophy  of  life 
including  a  powerful  afBrmation  of  free 
enterprise.  I  am  pleased  to  call  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  Mr.  DeVos'  book  and 
to  invite  every  Member  to  read  his  ring- 
ing endorsement  of  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic system : 

Believe! — In  Free  Enterprise 

If  you  asked  me  what  Important  blessing 
Americans  most  take  for  granted,  I  would 
have  a  surprising  answer  for  you.  It's  not 
the  air  we  breathe,  or  the  churches  we  at- 
tend, or  the  sun  that  comes  up  every  morn- 
ing. Not  the  love  of  famUy  and  neighbors. 
Not  our  health  or  political  freedom.  The 
most  grandly  Ignored  blessing  of  American 
life  Is  o\ir  system  of  free  enterprise. 

"Capitalism"  has  become  virtually  a  dirty 
word  In  this  generation,  and  that's  a  dirty 
shamel 

Unfortunately,  words  like  "free  enter- 
prise," "profit,"  and  "capitalism"  conjure 
up  visions  of  money-hungry  industrialists 
greedily  stuffing  doUars  Into  their  pockets 
while  the  poor  masses  become  more  and  more 
destitute.  Free  enterprise  Is  fast  becoming 
the  aU-purpose  scapegoat  of  this  half  cen- 
tury. The  critics  wUl  tell  you  that  aU  the 
evils  of  the  19706  are  laid  at  Its  door.  The  air 
and  streams  are  polluted  because  of  capi- 
talism, people  are  poor  because  of  capital- 
ism, wars  are  fought  because  of  capitalism. 
The  free-enterprise  system  is  evil,  their  argu- 
ment goes,  and  it  poisons  the  whole  society. 

What  Ignorance  I  What  foolish,  unfortu- 
nate Ignorance  I  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  the  free -enterprise  system  Is  the  great- 
est single  source  of  our  country's  economic 
success,  and  Its  best  hope  for  surviving  the 
demands  of  this  chaotic  century.  It  Is  time 
for  this  generation  of  Americans  to  believe 
once  again  In  free  enterprise,  to  eepo\ise  It, 
to  teach  It  to  our  young  as  a  positive 
blessing. 

Too  many  people  consider  a  country's 
economic  system  Irrelevant  to  Its  politics, 
rellglovis  life,  and  other  cultural  character- 
istics. That  is  a  dangerous  error.  The  eco- 
nomic system  of  a  nation  Is  the  backdrop 
against  which  all  else  unfolds;  It  sets  the 
stage  for  the  entire  life  of  a  country.  Many 
Americans  ignore  the  blessings  of  free  enter- 
prise because  they  consider  the  whole  Issue 
Irrelevant — a  matter  for  the  economists  and 
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the  political  scientists  to  quibble  over.  They 
wear  color-coordinated  clothes  to  alr-condl- 
tioned,  carpeted  offices  and  plants,  drive 
luxury  automobiles  down  superhighways  to 
spacious  homes  set  on  landscaped  lawns,  sit 
down  to  steak  dinners  before  retiring  to 
king-size  beds — and  hardly  give  a  thought 
to  the  system  that  makes  it  all  possible.  They 
listen  to  the  news  on  four  channels,  worship 
at  whatever  church  they  choose,  give  to  their 
favorite  charities,  and  wonder  If  maybe 
socialism  is  a  better  way,  after  all.  They 
bear  an  Ul-lnformed  politician  with  an  ax 
to  grind  berate  the  evils  of  that  monstrous, 
dog-eat-dog  capitalistic  system,  and  wonder 
If  maybe  he  might  be  right. 

I  want  to  challenge  you  to  believe  in  free 
enterprise — because  It  does  matter  that  you 
believe  in  it,  understand  It,  and  know  what 
It  Is  and  is  not. 

Very  simply  put,  free  enterprise  happens 
when  the  freedom  of  people  is  recognized 
as  an  Inherent  right  stemming  from  the 
Creator,  and  that  freedom  is  safe-guarded  ( as 
ours  Is)  In  the  structure  of  the  government 
organization.  In  the  free-enterprise  system, 
the  manufacturer  or  businessman  owns  his 
own  tools,  risks  his  own  money,  sets  his  own 
prices,  makes  his  own  decisions,  and  makes 
or  loses  money  depending  on  how  well  he 
provides  the  public  with  a  product  or  service 
which  It  wants  at  a  price  It  Is  willing  to  pay. 
Unless  that  company  does  something  crim- 
inal, or  violates  the  public  interest,  the 
government  should  leave  him  alone  to  pursue 
his  Interests. 

The  only  real  alternative  to  free  enterprise 
is  socialism  or,  in  the  extreme,  communism. 
Under  these  systems  the  government  owns 
the  tools  and  factories,  sets  the  prices,  em- 
ploys the  workers,  and  provides  the  public 
with  the  product  at  a  price  which  the  govern- 
ment sets. 

But  between  free  enterprise  and  outright 
socialism  is  the  condition  toward  which  the 
United  States  is  now  gravitating— that  of  a 
constantly  Increasing  governmental  Inter- 
ference In  business,  where  government  sets 
more  and  more  regulations,  makes  more  and 
more  decisions,  owns  more  and  more  of  the 
businesses,  and  slowly  squeezes  the  corpora- 
tion out  of  the  picture. 

The  crucial  way  that  an  economic  system 
must  be  Judged  is  by  Its  productive  output. 
What  does  It  provide  for  the  people?  What 
level  of  life  does  it  make  possible  for  them? 
Compared  on  that  basis,  free  enterprise  Is 
clearly  superior  to  alternative  economic  sys- 
tems. Over  the  last  two  hundred  years  this 
country  has  outproduced  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  hands  down.  It  has  provided 
for  Its  people  more  material  goods  than  any 
other  system  in  history. 

Consider  these  figures  from  the  Hew  York 
rimes;  In  the  United  States  a  medium-sized 
automobile  costs  about  100  days  wages;  In 
Moscow  It  costs  about  1,000  days  wages.  In 
the  United  States  a  small  refrigerator  costs 
about  32  hours  of  work;  In  Moscow  It  costs 
about  343  hours.  An  average  washing  ma- 
chine costs  S3  hours  here  against  204  hours 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Color  television  sets 
cost  the  equivalent  of  147  horirs  for  the 
American  worker;  In  Moscow  the  price  Is 
1,110  hours.  The  comparisons  go  on  and  on, 
and  always  the  result  Is  the  same:  the  Amer- 
ican system  gives  its  workers  a  far  greater 
reward  for  their  work  than  does  socialism 
or  communism.  Its  most  prominent  eco- 
nomic alternatives.  And  that  Is  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  an  economic  system:  the  degree 
to  which  It  yields  returns  to  the  Individual 
on  his  labor,  whether  that  labor  is  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  or  by  his  managerial  or 
creative  skills. 

The  United  States  has  only  6  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  and  we  have  about 
7  percent  of  the  land  surface  of  the  world. 
But,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  so  small  in 
comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  as 
American  citizens  own  46  percent  of  all  the 
automobiles,  60  percent  of  all  the  telephones, 
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30  percent  of  aU  the  radios,  and  80  percent 
of  the  television  sets  I  On  the  production 
side,  this  coimtry  produces  25  percent  of  all 
the  steel,  40  percent  of  the  electric  power, 
50  percent  of  the  corn,  60  percent  of  the  nat- 
ural gas,  30  percent  of  the  beef,  and  40  per- 
cent of  all  the  alumlniim  In  the  world!  And 
all  of  that  by  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation ! 

Of  course,  any  time  someone  begins  to 
quote  statistics  like  that  which  show  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  American 
free-enterprise  system,  the  critics  start  hol- 
lering about  something  they  caU  the  "quality 
of  life."  The  "quality  of  Ufe"  is  somehow 
lower  under  capitalism,  they  Insist,  even  In 
the  face  of  all  these  material  goods.  But  I 
have  found  that  It  Is  difficult  for  people  to 
worry  about  the  quality  of  life  when  they 
are  hungry.  There  is  no  concern  for  good 
books,  good  music,  symphony  orchestras,  or 
a  provocative  Intellectual  climate  when  a 
man  >must  work  eighty  hours  a  week  to  keep 
warm  and  fed  and  tinder  a  roof  at  night. 
When  a  man  spends  all  day  struggling  to 
sustain  himself,  he  has  no  time  to  worry 
about  the  "quality  of  life." 

The  truth  Is  that  in  America  more  people 
can  read,  write,  and  speak  the  language 
than  anywhere  else  In  the  world.  More  peo- 
ple go  to  chvirch.  More  people  receive  a 
college  education.  More  people  have  more 
time  and  more  money  for  the  enrichment 
of  their  lives  beyond  the  workaday  demands 
of  scratching  out  a  living.  The  advanced 
medical  research  of  this  coimtry,  the  enor- 
mous recreational  progrtuns  for  young  peo- 
ple, the  hospitals  and  churches,  the  schools 
and  museums,  the  organizations  that  send 
millions  of  dollars  overseas  every  month — 
all  these  are  possible  only  because  under  a 
free-enterprise  system  there  Is  enough 
material  wealth  left  over  from  survival  needs 
to  do  all  these  things.  There  is  no  United 
Fund  In  Russia  because  nobody  has  any- 
thing to  give  but  the  government. 

Still  the  system  Is  criticized.  Another  popu- 
lar blast  leveled  at  free  enterprise  Is  that 
under  such  a  system  there  are  too  many 
wealthy  people,  too  many  who  have  too 
much.  Once,  when  I  was  speaking  on  free 
enterprise  at  a  college,  a  young  man  chal- 
lenged me  about  the  Cadillac  I  was  drlvUig 
at  the  time.  "If  you're  really  concerned  about 
the  poor,"  he  said,  "why  don't  you  give 
up  that  Cadillac  you're  driving  and  drive 
an  old  car,  one  that  will  Just  get  you  where 
you  want  to  go?"  What  that  student  Inac- 
curately believed  was  that  If  the  rich  have 
less  the  poor  will  have  more.  That  Is  not 
the  case.  If  those  who  have  material  wealth 
have  less,  then  everyone  has  less.  If  you 
want  the  caboose  to  catch  up  with  the  loco- 
motive, you  don't  do  It  by  stopping  the 
train.  If  the  rich  become  poor,  everyone  has 
less. 

I  explained  to  the  young  man  that  I  pro- 
vided work  for  lots  of  men  by  buying  that 
Cadillac.  For  me  to  be  poor  would  not  make 
any  one  of  them  richer.  If  the  farmer  gets 
less  for  his  produce,  the  food  doesn't  get 
cheaper;  it  gets  more  expensive,  because  the 
farmer,  having  no  incentive,  produces  less 
food.  If  America  were  poorer,  the  poorest 
country  In  Africa  would  be  no  better  off.  We 
all  would  have  less.  The  only  way  for  there 
to  be  more  material  wealth  In  the  purse  of 
the  have-nots  Is  for  there  to  be  more  goods 
produced,  and  the  only  way  to  produce  more 
Is  to  provide  Incentives  for  people  to  work 
harder  and  more  efficiently.  And  any  time 
those  incentives  are  provided,  there  will  be 
some  people  who  have  more  than  others,  be- 
cause some  will  always  work  a  little  harder, 
do  a  little  more  to  get  more  for  themselves. 

Certainly  It  Is  the  responsibUity  of  a  na- 
tion to  see  that  the  rich  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  poor,  or  abuse  the  poor,  but  to 
suggest  that  if  the  rich  had  less  the  poor 
would  have  more  Is  a  fallacy.  There  simply 
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would  be  less.  Tlioee  who  hall  socialism  as 
a  great  system  because  in  It  aU  men  are 
equal  are  right  up  to  a  certain  degree.  Under 
socialism  all  men  are  equal — they  are  eqtial- 
ly  poor!  That  is  the  record  of  history.  It  \a 
clear  and  Irrefutable. 

What  accounts  for  the  massive  superiority 
of  American  production  over  that  of  other 
systems?  It  Is  not  the  presence  of  natural 
resources;  for,  rich  as  our  country  is  in  nat- 
ural wealth,  it  is  easily  matched  and  even 
surpassed  by  others.  It  Is  not  that  American 
people  are  smarter,  or  stronger,  or  more  In- 
dustrious, though  that  would  be  a  pleasant 
vanity  to  entertain  If  It  were  true.  It  is  not 
that  we  have  been  at  It  longer,  because  our 
two  hundred-year  history  makes  us  prac- 
tically a  Johimy-come-lately  on  the  world 
scene.  What,  then,  Is  the  secret  of  our 
phenomenal  productive  power? 
It  is  the  system. 

We  have  a  system  which  allows  the  people 
to  own  privately  the  tools  of  production,  and 
one  which  allows  the  man  who  produces 
more  to  get  ahead  of  the  man  who  produces 
less.  The  matter  of  incentive  for  greater  pro- 
ductivity wlU  come  up  again  later.  For  now, 
let's  look  at  the  Importance  of  private  owner- 
ship of  the  tools. 

It  is  the  tools,  after  all,  that  make  the 
difference.  A  tool  may  be  a  hammer  or  a 
steam  shovel  or  a  tractor-trailer  truck  or 
a  computer  or  a  conveyor  belt.  It  Is  an  In- 
strument which  a  man  uses  that  enables 
him  to  produce  more  with  his  output  of 
energy.  All  over  the  world,  men  are  roughly 
equal  In  energy,  IntelUgence,  and  wllUng- 
ness  to  work.  Italians,  Indians,  Czechs, 
Rtisslans,  Argentines,  aU  are  pretty  much 
the  same  In  their  raw  energy  and  ability. 
But  a  man  with  a  tool  can  do  more  than 
a  man  without  a  tool.  A  man  can  work 
hard  for  eight  hours  digging  a  hole  In  the 
ground  with  his  bare  hands.  A  man  with 
a  pick,  in  the  same  amount  of  time,  can 
dig  a  much  bigger  hole  without  working  any 
harder.  And  a  man  with  a  bulldozer  can  dig 
a  far  bigger  hole  yet.  That  doesnt  mean 
that  he  Is  a  better  man,  or  that  he  has  any 
greater  human  value — It  Just  means  that  he 
has  a  better  tool. 

The  farmer  In  Spain  who  walks  behind 
one  old  mule  with  a  little  plow  and  plows 
one  acre  a  day  is  no  less  a  person  than  the 
farmer   In   Kansas   who   plows   a   thousand 
acres  a  week  sitting  In  a  high-powered  trac- 
tor. Once  I  was  in  Peru  and  saw  men  walk- 
ing  around   with    lumber   on    their   backs. 
They  carried  that  stuff  on  their  backs,  all 
bent  over,  from  one  place  to  another.  They 
can  move  perhaps  one  hundred  pounds  ten 
miles  In  a  day.  One  of  our  truck  drivers 
climbs  Into  the  cab  of  a  tractor-traUer  rig. 
adjusts    his    cushion,    slips    an    eight-track 
tape  into  the  dash,  and  rolls  down  the  high- 
way   at    fifty-five    miles    an    hour    hauling 
thousands  of  pounds,  day  and  night,  with- 
out stopping.  Is  that  truck  driver  a  better 
man?  No,  but  he  has  a  better  tool,  so  he 
produces  more  and  lives  better  as  a  result. 
It  Is  only  when  one   sees  some  of   the 
modem  tools  that  he  can  fully  appreciate 
how  powerfully  a  tool  can  change  a  man's 
ability  to  produce.  Modern  technology  can 
put  tools  Into  a  man's  hands  that  enable 
him  to  outproduce  hundreds  of  men  without 
those   tools.   And   a   whole   society  of   men 
with  such  powerfvu  tools  reaps  the  benefit 
of  a  work  force  comparable   to  blllloHs  of 
workers  without  tools.  At  our  plant  In  Ada, 
Michigan,  for  example,  we  produce  aerosol 
cans.  I  used  to  test  the  cans  by  hand,  one 
at  a  time.  Now  we  have  an  assembly  line 
that  produces  them  and  cranks  them  out  at 
the  rate  of  three  cans  per  second  I  Those  cans 
come  off  the  line  In  a  blur — powerfxilly  Im- 
pressive tool!  We  have  a  computer  there  at 
Amway,  and  they  tell  me  that  It  can  print 
out  information  at  the  rate  of  eleven  hun- 
dred lines  per  minute — that's  the  equivalent 
of  one  secretary  typing  over  twenty-seven 
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thousand  words  per  minute,  or  a  booklength 
novel  In  three  minutes! 

The  Ust  of  examples  Is  endless.  It  takes  no 
time  at  aU  to  recognize  that  It  Is  the  tools 
that  man  has  which  have  brought  him  from 
the  more  primitive  forms  of  life  to  the  rela- 
tively rich  ciUture  of  today.  And  the  eco- 
nomic system  which  optimizes  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  tools  will  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive system. 

And  that  Is  exactly  the  point  at  which  free 
enterprise  has  any  socialistic  system  hope- 
lessly beaten. 

The  American  Economic  Foundation  came 
up  with  a  formula  that  explains  Just  how 
tools  are  the  pivotal  element  of  an  economy. 
The  formula  has  been  around  for  years,  and 
I  enjoy  repeating  and  explaining  It  when 
I  speak  on  free  enterprise.  It  goes  this  way: 
MMW=NB+HExT — Man's  material  welfare 
equals  natural  resources  plus  human  energy 
multlpUed  by  tools.  AU  that  man  has  of  a 
material  nature  comes  from  the  earth  In 
some  form  (natural  resources),  but  It  must 
be  converted  Into  xisable  form  by  his  own 
effort  (human  energy),  whether  It  Is  physi- 
cal work  or  mental  work  or  whatever. 

All  countries  have  natural  resoiu-ces.  All 
countries  have  human  energy.  But  all  coun- 
tries do  not  have  an  equivalent  share  of 
material  wealth.  The  main  reason  Is  that  In 
some  systems  the  people  are  allowed  to  own 
the  tools,  and  in  those  systems  the  tools  are 
better  cared  for  and  more  efficiently  used. 
In  addition,  those  same  systems  give  p>eople 
extra  benefits  for  developing  new  tools,  so 
more  new  tools  are  developed. 

People  take  better  care  of  things  that 
belong  to  them.  That  Is  human  nature.  If 
you  don't  beUeve  It,  Just  rent  your  house 
to  someone  for  a  year  and  see  how  well  he 
takes  care  of  It — or  vice  versa.  If  I  don't  own 
something,  it  Just  seems  less  Important  that 
I  take  care  of  It. 

One  day  I  was  with  some  guys  coming  out 
of  Los  Angeles  on  a  crowded  freeway  early 
In  the  morning.  The  smog  was  bad;  the 
freeway  was  crowded.  We  got  frustrated  wait- 
ing to  get  Into  a  line  of  traffic,  and  finaUy 
I  said,  "Aw,  cut  on  in,  John.  It's  a  rented 
car  anyway!"  Suddenly  It  occiurred  to  me 
that  I  would  never  have  been  so  casual  about 
banging  up  my  own  automobile.  If  you  don't 
own  It,  you  don't  take  care  of  It  as  well. 
And  that  Is  exactly  the  problem  they  have 
in  Russia.  The  state  owns  all  the  tools,  the 
factories,  the  buildings,  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, and  nobody  takes  care  of  them.  A 
psychologist,  Albert  Bandura,  once  said,  "No 
single  snowflake  in  an  avalanche  ever  feels 
responsible."  That  Is  how  it  Is  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  tools  owned  by  the  state. 
It  belongs  to  everybody,  so  nobody  feels  re- 
sponsible. The  tools  of  production — the  key 
to  material  wealth — are  abused  and  neglected 
and  get  only  half  the  life  and  efficiency  of 
privately  owned  tools  In  America. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  tool  factor  In  com- 
paring the  two  systems  Is  that.  In  a  free- 
enterprise  system,  the  development  of  new 
tools  Is  rewarded  Suppose  you  spent  months 
and  years  working  in  your  basement  at  night 
to  invent  a  better  plow,  or  a  more  efficient 
vacuum  cleaner,  or  a  sharper  pair  of  scissors. 
How  would  you  react  If,  when  you  finished 
that  new  tool,  the  government  took  it  from 
you  and  said,  "Thanks  a  lot.  but  this  new 
Invention  now  belongs  to  the  people,"  and 
took  It  from  you  without  paying  you  for  your 
years  of  hard  work  and  Ingenuity?  You 
would  be  angry,  of  course.  You  would  be  dis- 
illusioned and  bitter  and  would  be  deter- 
mined never  to  waste  your  time  again  devel- 
oping a  new  tool.  You  worked  hard  whUe 
others  were  sleeping,  watching  TV,  having 
a  good  time,  and  you  got  nothing  for  It.  And 
so  it  is  that  In  a  socialistic  system  the  In- 
centive to  develop  and  own  new  tools  is 
squashed,  and  tools  are  developed  with  less 
frequency  than  In  a  free-enterprise  system. 
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In  Amnlca  If  you  Invented  that  new  ma- 
chine it  would  be  yours.  You  would  be  free 
to  sell  It  to  the  blghest  bidder.  Or  you 
could  manufacture  It  and  sell  it  by  tbe  mll- 
Uona.  In  either  case,  the  patent  law  would 
protect  your  right  to  reap  the  benefit  from 
your  work.  Tou  would  make  money,  thereby 
sharing  the  payoff  of  that  better  tool  which 
Increased  someone's  productive  efficiency. 
And  so  you,  and  others  like  you.  would  be 
willing  to  do  a  little  extra,  work  a  little 
harder,  explore  your  new  Ideas  and  convert 
them  Into  reality,  and  as  a  result  the  whole 
society  becomes  more  and  more  productive, 
and  everyone  Uvea  a  little  better,  especially 
those  who  have  the  Initiative  to  go  that  extra 
step. 

Free  enterprise  Is  really  that  simple.  It  is 
a  system  In  which  the  individual  has  a  right 
to  conduct  his  business  In  whatever  way  he 
chooses,  and  keep  the  benefits  of  his  work. 
That  system  is  threatened  whenever  govern- 
ment burdens  the  businessman  with  rules 
and  regiilatlons,  tells  him  how  to  operate  his 
business,  and  generally  increases  his  cost  of 
producing  goods.  In  the  United  States  today 
the  freedom  of  businesses  to  pursue  their  af- 
fairs Is  being  severely  limited  by  a  fiood  of 
nlt-plcklng,  unnecessary  regulations.  That 
becomes  a  real  danger,  because  as  govern- 
ment gets  more  and  more  Involved  in  the 
Job  of  running  the  nation's  businesses,  the 
tools  of  production  come  more  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  government  and  not  of  the  people. 
Already  in  this  country  we  have  people  yell- 
ing for  the  government  to  take  over  the  oil 
Industry,  the  railroads,  the  telephone  sys- 
tems, medical  treatment,  you  name  it. 

When  that  happens,  when  the  tools  of  this 
great  industrial  nation  become  the  property 
of  government  and  not  of  ladivldual  owners, 
those  tools  will  be  wasted  and  abused. 

Look  at  public  housing.  Buildings  built  to 
last  thirty  years  are  run-down  and  ram- 
shackle after  five  years.  They  belong  to  every- 
body and  they  belong  to  nobody.  But  if  I 
own  a  tool,  and  I  am  going  to  reap  the  ben- 
efits of  its  use,  you'd  better  believe  I  will  take 
care  of  it  and  use  it  well. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  when  the  state 
controls  the  tools  of  production,  it  controls 
the  people.  They  become  slaves.  By  withhold- 
ing the  tools  from  them  tbe  state  can  reduce 
them  to  the  level  of  primitive  man;  by  saying 
when  and  how  and  for  what  purposes  those 
tools  may  be  used,  it  can  control  the  life  of 
every  man. 

When  Pldel  Oastro  took  over  Cuba  he 
marched  In  and  took  control  of  the  means  of 
production.  The  young  people  were  elated — 
they  had  finally  overthrown  that  dirty 
scoundrel  Batista,  that  capitalistic  pig!  Now 
the  "people"  owned  the  cane,  the  planta- 
tions, the  refineries.  All  would  be  sweetness 
and  light.  But  when  the  time  came  to  cut  the 
cane— which  Is  hard,  dirty  work— some  of  the 
students  said.  "X7h,  if  you  dont  mind.  Fidel, 
we  don't  want  to  cut  the  cane." 

And  FldM  said,  "Brothers,  together  we 
march  forward  to  cut  the  cane." 

And  again  they  said.  "But  we  dont  like  to 
cut  cane." 

So  Fidel  said,  "Tou  toill  cut  the  cane!  You 
will  either  cut  the  cane  or  go  to  jail."  So  they 
cut  tbe  cane.  That  is  the  way  the  economic 
life  of  Cuba  has  been  managed  ever  since, 
and  UkewlM  In  other  antlcapltallstlc  coim- 
trlee.  The  standard  of  living  has  Just  kept 
going  down,  until  there  are  more  and  mcure 
poor  people,  not  fewer. 

The  record  of  history  is  clear.  The  free- 
enterprise  system  has  outperformed,  outpro- 
duced any  oAher  In  the  world.  It  has  provided 
more  goods  tor  more  people,  more  Jobs  in 
better  conditions,  more  wealth  for  less  labor. 
It  haa  left  people  free  to  control  their  own 
Uvea,  to  produce  at  the  rate  they  chooee,  and 
reap  tbe  beoeflts  of  their  labor. 

It  U  a  gift  of  Ood  to  us,  and  we  should  un- 
deratand  It,  embrace  It,  and  believe  In  it. 
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OUILEIiESS  POSTAL  SERVICE  SEES 
NO  PROBLEMS  ABOUNDING 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSTI.VANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  CX)UGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  today's  extensive  debate  and  votes  an 
HH.  8603,  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
amendments,  I  think  it  appropriate  to  In- 
clude in  the  Recoro  a  copy  of  the  Sep- 
tember 24,  1975,  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  protesting  the  application  for  a 
13-cent  first-class  mall  rate.  Also  in- 
cluded is  the  Postal  Service's  response. 

The  reply  from  the  Board  Chairman 
adopts  a  "see  no  evil,  hear  no  evil"  ap- 
proach which,  unfortunately,  has  come 
to  typify  top  management's  "Alice  in 
Postal  Land"  attitude  to  serious  problems 
and  deficiencies  brought  to  light  in  the 
operation  of  the  Postal  Service. 

For  example,  here  is  what  the  Board 
Chairman  says  about  the  quality  of  postal 
service : 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  yovii 
View  that  the  quality  of  postal  service  has 
steadily  declined.  I  am  concerned  about  it 
because  it  runs  counter  to  virtually  aU  the 
indications  of  sustained  or  improved  levels 
of  service  that  have  regularly  been  reported 
by  the  Postal  Service's  measurement  systems 
rtvtr  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  ...  If 
the  Postal  Service's  reports  of  Improving 
levels  of  service  do  not  refiect  reality,  we  cer- 
tainly want  to  know  about  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  your  ob- 
servations relate  to  a  particular  local  situa- 
tion. In  which  case  the  situation  should 
clearly  be  corrected  immediately. 

What  could  have  been  a  more  blatant 
signal  of  dissatisfaction  than  the  House 
vote  for  the  Alextmder  amendment  on 
September  29 — a  vote  to  require  the  Pos- 
tal Service  to  come  to  the  Congress  an- 
nually in  order  to  justify  its  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations?  Should  this 
not  have  been  some  indication  that  the 
Postal  Service's  reports  of  improving 
service  do  not  reflect  reality?  Do  the 
sentiments  of  267  Members  of  Congress 
Indicate  something  other  than  isolated 
problems?  Apparently,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice does  not  think  so. 

Perhaps  today's  vote  to  uphold  the 
Alexander  amendment  might  help  to  get 
across  the  message.  I  certainly  hope  it 
will. 

But  In  case  it  does  not.  I  also  am  in- 
serting the  remarks  of  an  attorney  from 
my  district.  His  comments  typify  the 
low  esteem  in  which  many  citizens  regard 
the  Postal  Service  and  suggest  yet  an- 
other title  for  this  fantastic  fantasy  in 
which  the  USPS  lives: 

My  purpose  in  writing  thU  letter  Is  to  com- 
plain about  the  postal  service  in  this  city.  I 
was  imder  the  Impression  that  when  Con- 
gress created  a  separate  corporation,  the  Poet 
Office  service  would  improve  and  costs  would 
go  down.  Quite  the  reverse  has  happened. 
In  oar  law  office,  for  example,  we  were  ac- 
customed to  receiving  our  maU  by  8:30  ana., 
so  that  it  was  distributed  and  avaUable  to 
all  of  the  lawyers  in  our  cn-ganlzatlon  by  the 
time  they  came  in  at  9:00  o'clock.  Now  wb 
are  lucky  If  we  get  it  by  9:46  with  the 
result  that  many  man  hours  are  wasted  on 
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the  part  of  the  secretaries  and  associate 
lawyers  who  cannot  get  their  morning  dicta- 
tion out  of  the  way  until  tbe  mail  is  deliv- 
ered and  distributed.  This  Is  particularly  dis- 
advantageous for  our  trial  staff  because 
generally  si>eaklng  they  must  leave  the  office 
ior  court  by  9:45  and  hence  frequently  miss 
seeing  the  mail  until  the  next  day. 

It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  why  postage  rates 
continue  to  go  up  and  up  and  the  service 
goes  down  and  down  .  .  . 

IncidentaUy,  the  service  Is  no  better  in  the 
outlying  areas  than  it  is  in  downtown  Phila- 
delphia. It  Is  the  question  of  "a  dUlar,  a 
dollar,  a  ten  o'clock  scholar,"  except  that 
now  maU  arrives  at  my  home  at  noon  when 
as  Uttle  as  three  years  ago  it  was  delivered 
at  10:00  a.m. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  the  reply  follows: 

September  24,  1975. 
Board  op  Oovbimors, 
U.S.  Postal  Service, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Oentlxmen:  In  view  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service's  recent  application  for  rate  increases, 
I  am  writing  to  protest  the  13c  request  for 
a  first  class  stamp. 

I  realize  that  all  segments  of  our  society 
are  feeling  the  effects  of  Inflation  and  do 
not  presume  the  Postal  Service  to  be  Immune 
from  this  economic  pinch.  However,  I  do  feel 
that  the  proposed  3c  incre<ue— a  30  percent 
escalation — is  excessive,  particularly  when 
compared  to  the  8.6  percent  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  during  the  past  12  months. 

As  a  Congressman  who  testlfled  last  year 
that  cost  efficiency  in  the  Postal  Service 
should  not  take  precedence  over  the  public 
good,  I  still  maintain  this  position.  We  in 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Postal 
Service,  have  an  obligation  to  the  people 
to  ensure  that  their  need  for  fast,  efficient 
mall  service  is  met.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
not  been  the  case  and  the  quality  of  service 
has  been  deteriorating  at  a  steady  pace.  With 
this  In  mind,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  the  public 
is  enraged  over  the  proposed  escalation. 

The  very  purpose  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act — at  least  as  I  understood  it — was  to 
remove  the  Postal  Service  from  the  realm  of 
political  pressure  and  to  transform  It  Into  a 
self-sustaining,  business-like  operation.  The 
realities  of  today,  however,  are  a  far  cry  from 
the  goals  envisioned  In  the  past,  for  not  only 
has  the  Postal  Service  continued  to  operate 
in  the  red,  but  the  quality  of  Its  service  also 
has  steadily  declined.  The  objective  of  sound 
and  responsible  management  and  efficient 
operations  has  not  been  realized.  Many  ques- 
tionable practices  of  Postal  Service  execu- 
tives have  come  to  light,  including  lavish 
dining  rooms  and  shady  contracts.  Further- 
more, there  also  is  the  factor  of  unwise  cap- 
ital Investment.  Most  notable  Is  the  $1  bil- 
lion national  bulk  mail  system  established 
throughout  the  country  which  now  appettrs 
not  to  be  suited  to  Its  purpose. 

Perh^s,  if  thU  blatant  misuse  and  mls- 
allocatlon  of  funds  were  eliminated  and 
revenues  were  directed  in  a  more  business- 
like manner,  the  Postal  Service  might  not 
suffer  so  severely  from  its  economic  ills.  I 
propose,  therefore,  that  sound  management 
techniques  and  more  efficient  methods  be 
implemented  within  the  Postal  Service. 
These  alone  should  resiUt  In  significant  cost 
savings. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  efficiency  cannot 
be  achieved  overnight.  Some  increase  In  rates 
undoubtedly  is  needed  at  the  present  time  in 
order  to  help  solve  the  Postal  Service's  finan- 
cial problems.  However.  I  feel  that  an  in- 
crease more  In  tune  with  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living,  together  with  internal  management 
improvements,  should  contribute  substan- 
tlaUy  toward  meeting  revenue  needs.  This 
lower  rate  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
general  public  and  would  pose  less  of  a  bur- 
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den  on  them  and  the  infiatlon-rldden  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 
With  all  best  wishes, 
Cordially, 

Lawrence  Couchlin. 


The  Board  of  Governors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  14. 1975. 
Hon.  Lawrence  Cocghlin, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Coughlin:  In  response 
to  your  recent  letter  expressing  concern  about 
the  proposed  postal  rate  Increase  for  first 
class  mail  to  thirteen  cents,  let  me  assure  you 
that  the  Increases  which  the  Postal  Service 
has  requested  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
to  consider  are  no  more  than  the  minimum 
which  is  necessary  to  continue  to  operate  our 
national  postal  system  in  accordance  with 
applicable  law.  Postal  rate  increases  are  never 
likely  to  be  welcomed;  certainly  the  necessity 
for  them  is  not  welcomed  by  the  Board  in  this 
Inflationary  period.  But  postal  costs  have 
risen  to  a  point  where  we  really  have  no 
choice  but  to  face  the  need  for  rate  Increases 
in  the  magnitude  that  has  been  proposed. 

The  law  explicitly  requires  that  postal  rates 
and  fees  "shall  provide  sufficient  revenues  so 
that  the  total  estimated  income  and  appro- 
priations to  the  Postal  Service  wUl  equal  as 
nearly  as  practicable  total  estimated  costs  of 
the  Postal  Service."  (39  U.S.C.  §  3621) 

The  Postal  Service  currently  estimates  that 
total  costs  for  FY  1976  will  exceed  $14.5  bil- 
lion and  that,  at  current  rates  of  postage, 
total  postal  revenue  and  operating  receipts 
will  be  less  than  $11.9  bUlion  (including 
slightly  over  91.6  blUlon  in  appropriations) . 
Thus,  unless  rates  are  increased,  the  Postal 
Service  faces  a  revenue  shortfall  in  excess  of 
$2.6  billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  the 
face  of  these  realities  and  in  the  light  of  the 
clear  statutory  mandate,  our  reluctance  to  see 
postage  rates  increased  must  give  way. 

Although  the  Postal  Service  has  suggested 
to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  that  an  In- 
crease to  thirteen  cents  for  the  first  ounce  of 
first  clSLSS  mall  would  be  appropriate  to  the 
need  for  additional  revenue,  decisions  on  how 
the  biirden  of  postal  costs  should  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  various  classes  of  mail  are 
preeminently  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Rate 
CommlEsion.  It  is  certainly  true  that  each 
class  of  mail  should  bear  its  fair  share  of  the 
costs  and  that  no  class  should  bear  more  than 
its  fair  share.  The  Rate  Conunission's  opinion 
of  August  28,  In  which  it  recommended  a  ten 
cents  "permanent"  rate  for  the  first  ounce 
of  first  class  maU  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  last  June  30,  set  forth  a  comprehensive 
and  persuasive  explanation  of  the  method 
by  which  the  Postal  Service's  revenue  re- 
quirement should  be  apportioned  among  the 
classes  and  subclasses  of  mail.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Postal  Service  has  faithfully 
followed  the  Commission's  guidance  in  Its 
August  28  opinion  In  suggesting  how  the  ad- 
ditional cost  burden  caused  by  rising  postal 
costs  should  now  be  apportioned  amongst  the 
various  classes  and  subclasses,  and  that  the 
suggestion  for  a  thirteen-cent  rate  for  first 
class  mall  Is  in  keeping  with  the  ratemaklng 
methodology  which  the  CommlBslon  haa 
adopted. 

Of  course,  any  concern  about  rising  postal 
rates  implies  a  concern  over  rising  postal 
costs.  About  seven  dollars  out  of  every  eight 
which  the  Postal  Service  spends  go  for  com- 
pensation and  fringe  benefits.  In  this  con- 
nection. It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  covering 
nearly  600,000  postal  employees  which  was 
signed  on  September  4  is  notably  moderate 
In  its  economic  provisions,  providing  for  in- 
creases in  base  pay  averaging  less  than  4% 
per  year  over  the  three-year  term  of  the 
agreement  and  for  reasonably  limited  cost- 
of-living  adjustments.  Barring  excessive  in- 
flation or  a  severe  diminution  in  maU  voume 
which  might  accomplany  any  general  falter- 
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Ing  in  the  national  economy,  the  new  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  holds  promise  ol 
providing  a  more  stable  basis  for  postal  costs 
than  that  which  has  obtained  In  the  past 
several  years. 

Tvimlng  now  to  your  comments  about  the 
realities  of  today  being  a  far  cry  from  the 
gocOs  envisioned  In  the  past,  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  your  view  that  the 
quality  of  postal  services  has  steadily  de- 
clined. I  am  concerned  about  it  because  It 
runs  counter  to  virtually  all  the  indications 
of  sustained  or  improved  levels  of  service  that 
have  regularly  been  reported  by  the  Postal 
Service's  measurement  systems  over  the  past 
two  and  one-half  years.  For  Instance,  the 
Postal  Service's  "National  Service  Index"  in- 
dicates that  service  levels  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1975  reached  the  high- 
est point  that  has  been  attained  In  the  past 
several  years.  The  Origin-Destination  Infor- 
mation System  involves  very  extensive  sam- 
plings on  a  sound  statistical  basis  and  we 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  its  gen- 
eral accuracy  and  probity  have  stood  up  un- 
der close  examination  by  detached  and  inde- 
pendent analysts.  I  raise  this  point  not  to 
challenge  your  observation  that  service  has 
declined,  but  to  ask  your  assistance.  Obvi- 
ously, the  general  accuracy  and  dependabU- 
Ity  of  Postal  Service  measurement  systems  on 
levels  of  service  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
to  those  who  are  responsible  for  running  the 
Postal  Service.  If  the  Postal  Service's  reports 
of  improving  levels  of  service  do  not  reflect 
reality,  we  certainly  want  to  know  about  it 
as  quickly  as  possible.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  yovir  observations  relate  to  a  particular 
local  situation,  in  which  case  tbe  situation 
should  certainly  be  corrected  locaUy.  But  if 
your  observations  are  based  on  facts  that  be- 
lle the  validity  of  the  Postal  Service's  reports 
that  general  levels  of  service  are  either  hold- 
ing their  own  or  Imprevlng,  we  could  only 
be  grateful  to  you  for  bringing  these  facts 
to  the  attention  of  the  Postmaster  General 
or  the  Board  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
so  that  the  Postal  Service  can  set  about  put- 
ting the  matter  to  rights. 

In  the  same  vein,  let  me  ask  your  help  In 
regard  to  your  assertion  that  "many  ques- 
tionable practices  of  Postal  Service  executives 
have  come  to  light".  If  you  know  of  any 
"questionable  practices"  of  senior  postal  offi- 
cials who  currently  hold  office,  I  urge  you  to 
bring  them  to  the  Board's  attention.  We 
would  certainly  want  to  look  into  them  right 
away.  Similarly,  if  you  know  of  any  "ques- 
tionable practices"  of  executives  below  the 
level  of  senior  postal  officials,  I  am  confident 
that  the  Postmaster  General  would  want  to 
know  the  facts  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Regarding  your  comments  concerning  the 
National  Bulk  MaU  System,  let  me  suggest 
that  it  is  too  early  to  draw  conclusions.  The 
system  will  not  be  "on  line"  for  several  more 
months.  To  date,  however.  Postal  Service 
data  indicate  that  bulk  maU  wlU  be  handled 
through  the  system  at  costs  that  are  sig- 
nificantly less  than  those  which  would  be 
Incurred  if  the  system  had  not  been  under- 
taken, even  though  the  economic  efficiency 
of  the  system  would  probably  prove  out  to 
be  greater  if  the  Infiuence  of  inflation  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  nationl  economy 
on  bulk  maU  voliunes  had  been  less  severe. 

"In  closing,  let  me  asstire  you  that  the 
Board  fully  shares  your  concern  that  the 
Postal  Service's  efficiency  should  be  brought 
to  as  high  a  level  as  possible.  I  suppose  it  is 
in  the  very  natiire  of  a  goal  of  this  kind  that 
it  can  never  be  fully  attained;  certainly  we 
would  not  want  to  claim  that  tbe  Postal 
Service  cannot  Improve.  But  I  would  hope 
that  It  might  be  recognized — ^particularly  by 
those  having  a  constructive  Interest  in  the 
nation's  postal  system — that  a  great  deal  of 
progress  toward  the  goals  of  postal  reorga- 
nization has  indeed  been  accomplished.  The 
Postal  Service  is  rid  of  political  patronage 
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and  postal  decisions  are  made  without  par- 
tisan influence.  The  Postal  Service  is  moving 
more  mail  with  fewer  people  than  was  the 
case  prior  to  postal  reform.  Postal  employees 
are  much  better  paid  and  work  in  much  bet- 
ter conditions.  As  I  mentioned  above,  the 
Postal  Service's  indications  are  that  levels  of 
service  have  improved.  We  are  certainly  not 
content  vrlth  these  accomplishments  and  we 
recognize  that  further  progress  'is  necessary. 
Nevertheless,  the  accomplishments  are  real 
and  it  does  seem  important  to  keep  the 
Postal  Service's  shortcomings  in  perspective 
even  as  we  try  to  overcome  them. 

One  point  that  may  lend  perspective  to  the 
situation  Is  this:  When  one  buys  a  postage 
stamp  for  a  letter,  he  is  buying  less  than  one 
minute  of  postal  employee  time.  For  less 
than  one  minute's  worth  of  time,  his  letter 
wiU  be  delivered  anywhere  'in  the  United 
States.  This  really  is  an  astonishing  achieve- 
ment, and  it  is  achieved  hundred  of  millions 
of  times  each  day.  Let  me  suggest  that  any 
nation  which  has  created  a  postal  system 
that  regularly  accomplishes  these  results  can 
take  a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  that  sys- 
tem. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

M.  A.  Wright, 

Chairman. 


THE  JOBS  CREATION  ACT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NXW   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  interest  in 
the  Jobs  Creation  Act — H.R.  10015  and 
S.  2465 — has  grown  in  recent  weeks  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  become  diffi- 
cult for  the  House  and  Senate  document 
rooms  to  meet  the  requests  for  copies  of 
the  bill. 

This  interest  has  been  spurred  by  the 
release  last  week  of  a  major  new  econo- 
metric study  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act, 
prepared  by  Norman  B.  Ture,  Inc.,  of 
Washington;  by  the  growing  siffirmatlve 
public  response  in  support  of  its  enact- 
ment; and  by  its  sponsorship  by  nearly 
100  Representatives  and  Senators. 

The  Ture  study  showed  that  the  Con- 
gress has  an  opportunity  before  it  to 
cause  a  $151.4  billion  rise  in  gross  na- 
tional product,  create  7.18  million  pri- 
vate sector  Jobs,  cause  $74.6  billion  in 
private  capital  outlays  to  be  made,  and 
generate  $5.2  billion  in  revenue  to  the 
Treasury — over  what  would  otherwise  oc- 
cur— within  the  first  year  of  enactment 
of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act.  And,  it  showed 
we  have  the  opportunity  before  us  to 
cause  a  $248.9  billion  rise  in  GNP,  create 
10.91  million  private  sector  Jobs,  cause 
$81.1  billion  in  capital  outlays,  and  gen- 
erate $25.2  billion  in  revenue  to  the 
Treasury — over  what  would  otherwise 
occur— during  the  next  3  years. 

The  most  important  revelation  in  the 
study  is  its  capacity  to  resolve  the  dual 
problems  of  Inflation  and  imemploy- 
ment  simultaneously — avoiding  the  dan- 
gers of  fueling  inflation  by  fighting  un- 
employment or  causing  unemployment 
by  fighting  inflation — problems  with  not 
only  economic  but  social  and  pollticsd  di- 
mensions as  well.  It  is  a  constructive 
and  positive  alternative  to  the  further 
Brltanization  of  our  economy. 
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This  Is  surely  the  route  the  Congress 
should  be  following.  Of  the  three  major 
tax  reform  alternatives  before  the  Na- 
tion— the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  tentative  decisions,  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  and  expenditure  reduction 
proposal,  and  the  Jobs  Creation  Act — 
only  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  accomplishes 
tax  reform — and  tax  reductions  on  a  per- 
dollar-of -income  basis — ^without  running 
the  high  risks  of  further  fueling  infla- 
tion through  additional  deficits. 

In  order  that  the  text  of  H.R.  10538  be 
more  readily  available  to  all  who  need  it. 
I  am  Including  it  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRo: 

HJt.  10538 
A  bUl  to  accelerate  the  formation  of  Invest- 
ment capital  required  to  expand  both  Job 
opportunities  and  productivity  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy. 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Vntted    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Jobs  Creation  Act 
at  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Table  of  Contehts. — 
Sec.  1.  Short  Utle. 
Sec.  2.  Table  of  contents. 
Sec.  3.  Tax  credits  for  qualified  savings  and 

Investments. 
Sec.  4.  Individual  retirement  accounts,  sav- 
ings, and  bonds. 
Sec.  6.  Exclusion     from     gross     Income     of 
amovmts  received  by  an  Individual 
as   dividends   from   domestic    cor- 
porations. 
Sec.  8.  Limited  exclusion  of  certain  capital 

gains.  J 

Sec.  7.  Extension  of  time  for  payment  of 
estate  tax  where  estate  consists 
largely  of  interest  in  closely  held 
biisiness. 
Sec.  8.  Interests  in  family  farming  opera- 
tions. 
Sec.  9.  AdjTistment  of  corporate  normal  tax 

rates. 
Sec.  10.  Adjustment  of  corporate  surtax  rate. 
Sec.  11.  Increase  In  corporate  siirtax  exemp- 
tion. 
Sec.  12.  Increase  in  Investment  credit. 
Sec.  13.  Increase  in  class  life  variance  for 

piuposes  of  depreciation. 
Sec.  14.  Capital  recovery  allowances. 
Sec.  15.  Alternative  amortization  period  for 
poUutlon  control  facilities. 
TAX  caB>rrs  Foa  QUAunxD  savings  and 
IM  vxtrrMZMTii 

Sic.  8.  (a)  In  Oknxkai.. — Subpart  A  (relat- 
ing to  credits  allowable)  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1054,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  43.  IMCREASD  Sa vinos  and  Investments 

Vr    iNDIVIDXrALS. 

"(a)  In  Qeneral. — ^There  shall  be  allowed 
to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
an  amount  equal  to  10  ptercent  of  the  increase 
In  the  total  amount  of  qualified  savings  de- 
poBtts  and  Investments  such  individual  made 
during  such  year  over  the  amount  of  total 
qualified  savings  deposits  and  Investments 
of  the  Individual  made  during  the  prior  year. 

"(b)  UioTATioN. — The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  tl.OOO  (ta.OOO  In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return  under  section  8013) . 

"(c)  DoiNrnoNs. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"(1)     QT7AUFXXD    SAVINC8    OEPOSTTS    AND    IN- 

TSBTMXNTs. — The  term  qualified  savings  de- 
posits and  Investments  means — 

"(A)  amormts  deposited  In  a  savings 
deposit  or  withdrawable  savings  accoimt  In 
a  financial  Institution; 
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"(B)  amounts  used  to  purchase  common 
or  preferred  stock  in  a  domestic  corporation; 

"(C)  amounts  used  to  purchase  a  bond 
or  other  debt  instrument  Issued  by  a  do- 
mestic corporation; 

"(D)  amounts  equivalent  to  increases  in 
the  surrender  vtJue  of  life  Insurance  and 
annuities  secured  from  domestic  life  and 
mutual  companies. 

"(2)  PiNANciAi,  iNSTTTDTiON. — The  term 
'financlan  Institution'  means — 

"(A)  a  commercial  or  mutual  savings  bank 
whose  deposits  and  accoiints  are  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  C(»7>oration 
or  otherwise  Insured  under  State  law; 

"(B)  a  savings  and  loan,  building  and 
loan,  or  similar  association  the  dep>osits  and 
accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or 
otherwise  Insured  under  State  law; 

"(C)  a  credit  union  the  deposits  and 
accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  Share 
Insurance  Fund  or  otherwise  Insured  under 
State  law:  and 

"(D)  a  life  insurance  or  mutual  company 
duly  chartered  by  a  State,  territory,  posses- 
sion, (»'  District  of  Columbia,  and  In  good 
Standing  therewith.". 

(b)  Tbchnicai,  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  43.  Increased  savings  and  Investments 
by  individuals.". 

(c)  Effectivs  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  section  (a)  of  tills  section  shall 
apply  to  qualified  savings  deposited  and  In- 
vestments  made   after   December   31,    1974. 
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ZNuiviutTAL    retirement    accottnts,    savings, 

AND  BONDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  219(b)  (1)  (relating  to 
the  maximum  deduction  for  retirement  sav- 
ings) of  part  vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1  of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,500" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "92,000". 

(b)  Section  408  (relating  to  individual 
retirement  accounts)  of  subpart  A  of  part  I 
of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A 
o^  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,500"  In  the 
three  instances  In  which  said  figure  appears 
and    by   inserting   in   lieu    thereof   "$2,000". 

(c)  Section  409(a)  (relating  to  retirement 
bonds)  of  subpart  A  of  part  I  of  subchapter 
D  of  chapter  l  of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$1,500"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$2,000". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1974. 

EXCLUSION  FROM  GROSS  INCOME  OF  AMOUNTS 
RECEIVED  BY  AN  INDIVIDUAL  AS  DIVIDENDS 
FROM    DOMESTIC    CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
116  (relating  to  partial  exclusion  of  divi- 
dends received  by  individuals)  of  part  III 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows : 

"(a)  Exclusion  From  Oross  Income. — 
Gross  Income  does  not  include  amounts 
received  by  an  Individual  as  dividends  from 
domestic  corporations.". 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  such  section  116 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "partial  exclu- 
sion" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "exclu- 
sion". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  116  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  lie.    Exclusion  of  dividends  received 
by  Individuals.". 

(4)  Section  643(a)(7)  of  such  Code  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "partial  exclusion" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "exclusion". 


(b)  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
subsection  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able   years    beginning    after    December   3i 

1974. 

LIMITKO   EXCLUSION   OF   CERTAIN   CAPITAL    GAINS 

Sec.  6.  (a^lN  General. — Part  in  (relat- 
ing to  items  sApclflcally  excluded  from  gross 
income)  of  suuhapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  RevenW^ode  of  1954  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  redesignating  section  124  as  section 
125,  and 

(2)  Inserting  Immediately  after  section  123 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  124.  Limited  Exclusion  of  Certain 
Cafitai.  Gains. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer other  than  a  corporation,  gross  income 
for  the  taxable  year  does  not  Include  an 
amount  equal  to  the  net  section  1201  gain 
resulting  solely  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
securities,  to  the  extent  that  such  amount 
does  not  exceed  $1,000. 

"(b)  Exception. — Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  a  taxpayer  who  Is  subject  to  the 
tax  imposed  imder  section  1201(b). 

"(c)  Definitions. — 

"(1)  Net  section  i2oi  gain. — The  term 
'net-section  1201  gain'  has  the  same  defini- 
tion It  has  under  section  1222(11). 

"(2)  Securities. — The  term  'seciul ties'  has 
the  smae  meaning  it  has  under  section  165 
(g)(2).". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  1202  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
deductions  for  capital  pains )  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "No  amount  of  such  excess  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  imder  this  section 
to  the  extent  such  amount  Is  excluded  from 
gross  Income  under  section  124.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  Part  m  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  124  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  124.  Limited  exclusion  of  certain  cjq)ltal 

gains. 
"Sec.  125.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  seciu-itles  occurring  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974. 

extensions  of  time  for  payment  of  estate 

TAX  WHERE  estate  CONSISTS  LARGELY  OF  IN- 
TEREST IN  CLOSELY  HELD  BUSINESS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Elimination  of  Requirement 
OF  Undue  Hardship. — Section  6161(a)(2) 
(relating  to  extension  of  time  for  paying 
estate  tax)  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  62  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "undue"  before  "hard- 
ship". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after 
December  31,  1974. 

interests  in  family  FARMING  OPERATIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  In  General.— Part  IV  (relating 
to  taxable  estates  of  citizens  or  residents)  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  11  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.   2057.   Interests   in   Family   Farming 
Operations 

"(a)  General  Rule. — For  purposes  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  2001,  the  value  of  the 
taxable  estate  shall  be  determined  by  de- 
ducting from  the  value  of  the  gross  estate  the 
lesser  of  (1)  $200,000.  and  (2)  the  value  of 
the  decedent's  interest  In  a  ftunlly  farming 
operation  continually  owned  by  decedent  or 
spouse  during  the  5  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
his  death  and  which  passes  or  has  passed  to 
an  individual  or  individuals  related  to  him 
or  his  spouse. 

"(b)     Subsequent    Disqualification    Re- 
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suLTS  IN  Deficiency. — The  difference  be- 
tween the  tax  actually  paid  under  this  chap- 
ter on  the  transfer  of  the  estate  and  the  tax 
which  would  have  been  paid  on  that  trans- 
fer had  the  Interest  In  a  family  farming  op- 
eration not  given  rise  to  the  deduction  al- 
lowed by  paragraph  (a)  shall  be  a  deficiency 
in  the  payment  of  the  tax  assessed  under 
this  chapter  on  that  estate  unless,  for  at  least 
5  years  after  the  decedent's  death — 

"(1)  the  Interest  which  give  rise  to  the 
deduction  is  retained  by  the  individual  or 
individuals  to  whom  such  interest  passed, 
and 

"(2)  the  Individual  or  any  of  the  Indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  interest  passed  resides 
on  such  farm,  and 

"(3)  such  farm  continues  to  qualify  as  a 
family  farming  operation. 

"(c)  Death  of  Subsequent  Holder. — ^In  the 
case  of  the  subsequent  death  of  an  individual 
to  whom  the  interest  in  a  family  farming 
operation  has  passed,  his  successor  shall  be 
considered  in  his  place  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (b). 

"(d)  Definitions. — 

"(1)  Family  farming  operations — A  'fam- 
ily farming  operation'  is  a  farm — 

"(A)  actively  engaged  in  raising  agricul- 
tural crops  or  livestock  'for  profit',  within  the 
meaning  of  section  183,  and 

"(B)  over  which  the  owner  or  one  of  the 
owners  exercises  substantial  personal  control 
and  supervision. 

"(2)  Relations. — An  individual  is  'related' 
to  the  decedent  or  his  spouse  If  he  Is  that 
person's  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  grand- 
son, granddaughter,  brother,  sister,  uncle, 
aunt,  first  cousin,  nephew,  niece,  husband, 
wife,  father-in-law,  mother-in-law,  son-in- 
law,  daughter-in-law,  brother-in-law,  sister- 
in-law.  stepfather,  stepmother,  stepson,  step- 
daughter, stepbrother,  stepsister,  half  broth- 
er, half  sister,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  of 
the  above  his  next  of  kin.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxes  Imposed  by  section  2001 
after  December  31,  1974. 

adjustments  of  corporate  normal  tax  bate 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Adjustment  of  Corposatk 
Normal  Tax  Rate. — Section  11(b)  (relating 
to  the  normal  tax  Imposed  on  corporations) 
of  part  n  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1951  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  NoRBSAL  Tax. — The  normal  tax  is  equal 
to  the  following  percentage  of  the  taxable 
Income : 

"(1)  22  percent,  in  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  before  January  1.  1975,  and 

"(2)  20  percent,  In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1974. 
For  piu-poses  of  applying  the  percentages  of 
taic  set  forth  in  the  preceding  table  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation  which  is  a  component 
member  of  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions (within  the  meaning  of  section  1663) , 
the  taxable  Income  of  the  other  members  of 
such  group  shall,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be 
taken  into  account.". 

|b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  Wter 
December  31,  1974. 

adjustment  of  corporate  surtax  rate 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Adjustment  of  Corporate  Sur- 
tax Rate. — Section  11(c)  (relating  to  surtax 
imposed  on  corporations)  of  part  II  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  Subtitle  A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Surtax. — The  surtax  Is  equal  to  the 
following  percentage  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  taxable  Income  exceeds  the  surtax  ex- 
emption for  the  taxable  year : 

"(1)  26  percent,  In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  endln?  before  January  1.  1975,  and 

"(2)  22  percent,  in  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1974.". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1974. 
increase  in  corporate  surtax  exemption 
Sec.  11.  (a)  In  General. — Section  11(d) 
(relating  to  surtax  exemption)  of  part  n  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$50,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$100,000". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1561(a)  (as 
in  effect  for  taxable  years  beglniilng  after 
December  31,  1974)  (relating  to  limitations 
on  certain  multiple  tax  benefits  In  the  case 
of  certain  controlled  corporations)  of  part  II 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  6  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$50,000"  and  Insertnig  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$100,000". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  12  (relating 
to  cross-references  for  tax  on  corporations) 
of  part  n  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$50,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "8100,000". 

(3)  Section  962(c)  (relating  to  surtax  ex- 
emption for  individuals  electing  to  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  at  corporate  rates)  of  subpart  F 
of  part  III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$50,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "SlOCOOO". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1974. 

increase  in  investment  credit 

Sec  12.  (a)  Increase  of  Investment  Credit 
to  15  Percent. — Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
46(a)  (determining  the  amount  of  the  In- 
vestment credit)  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  General  Rule. — 

"(A)  Fifteen-percent  credit. — Except  as 
provided  In  subparagraph  (B),  the  amount 
of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to  15  p)ercent  of 
the  qualified  investment  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (c) ). 

"(B)  Twelve-percent  creoit. — In  the  case 
of  property — 

"(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  comoleted  by  the  tax- 
payer before  October  1, 1975,  or 

"(11)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
before  October  1, 1975. 

the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section 
38  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to 
12  percent  of  the  qualified  investment  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (c) ) . 

"(C)  Transitional  rule. — In  the  case  of 
property — 

"(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  begun  by  the  taxpayer 
before  October  1, 1976.  and 

"(11)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  September  30,  1975, 

subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply  to  the  property 
to  the  extent  of  that  nortion  of  the  basis 
which  is  properly  attributable  to  oonstruc- 
tlon,  reconstruction,  or  erection  before 
October  1,  1976,  and  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
apply  to  such  propertv  to  the  extent  of  that 
portion  of  the  basis  which  la  properly  attrib- 
utable to  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  after  September  30,  1975.". 

(b)  Repeal. — Section  46(c)  (3)  (relating 
to  the  definition  of  qualified  Investment  for 
public  utility  prooerty)  and  section  46(e) 
(relating  to  the  limitation  in  case  of  cer- 
tain regulated  companies)  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chaoter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1974. 
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increase  in  class  life  variance  for  purposes 
OF  depreciation 

Sec  13.  (a)  In  General. — Section  167(m) 
(1)  (relating  to  class  lives  for  purposes  of 
depreciation)  of  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "20"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "40" 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
mside  by  this  section  applies  to  property 
acquired  or  the  construction  of  which  is  be- 
gun after  December  31,  1974. 

capital  recovery  allowancxs 

Sec  14.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  express- 
ly provided,  whenever  in  this  section  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964. 

(b)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  188  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  189.  Capital  Recovery  Allowance. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  lieu  of  the  deduc- 
tion provided  by  section  167  the  taxpayer 
may  elect,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
to  take  a  deduction  for  capital  recovery  with 
respect  to  any  section  189  property.  Such 
election  may  not  be  revoked  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  Section  189  Property. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'section  189  prop- 
erty' means — 

"(1)    tangible  personal  property,  or 

"(2)  other  tangible  property  (Including  a 
building  and  Its  structural  components)  but 
only  if  such  property — 

"(A)  is  used  as  an  Integral  part  of  manu- 
factdring,  production,  or  extraction  or  of 
furnishing  transportation,  communications, 
electrical  energy,  gas,  water,  or  sewage  dis- 
posal services,  or 

"(B)  constitutes  a  research  facility  used  In 
connection  with  any  of  the  activities  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A) ,  or 

"(C)  constitutes  a  warehouse  or  storage 
facility  used  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
activities  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A), 
or 

"(D)  constitutes  a  pollution  control  facu- 
lty which  is  used  to  abate  or  control  water 
or  atmospheric  poUution  or  contamination 
by  removing,  altering,  disposing,  or  storing 
of  pollutants,  contaminants,  wastes,  or  heat. 
Such  term  Includes  only  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  deduction  for  deprecia- 
tion (or  for  amortization  in  lieu  of  deprecia- 
tion) would  be  allowable  if  the  taxpayer  did 
not  make  an  election  under  this  section.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  be  construed 
to  limit  or  deny  a  deduction  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  prior  to  the  taxable 
year  in  which  a  deduction  for  depreciation 
(or  for  amortization  in  lieu  of  depreciation) 
would  first  become  aUowable  with  respect  to 
any  property. 

"(c)  Amount  of  Deduction. — The  deduc- 
tion allowed  for  any  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  property  which  Is  the  subject  of  an 
election  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  any 
amount  elected  by  the  taxpayer  which  does 
not  exceed — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  section  1246  property 
(as  defined  in  section  1246(a)(3))  or  prop- 
erty described  in  subsection  (b)(2)(D)  of 
this  section,  the  amount  determined  by  ap- 
plying to  the  acquisition  costs  of  such  prop- 
erty the  applicable  percentage  set  forth  in 
the  following  schedule : 

The  applicable 
"For  the  year  which  Is —  percentage  is — 

The  taxable  year  in  which  the  acqui- 
sition costs  were  paid  or  Incurred  .    40 
costs  were  paid  or  Incurred 24 

The  second  taxable  year  after  such 
costs  were  paid  or  Incurred 18 
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The  third   taxable  year   after  such 

coats  were  paid  or  Incurred 13 

The  fourth  taxable  year  after  such 

costs  were  paid  or  lnc\irred 6 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  section  1360  property 
(as  de&oed  In  section  ia50(c) )  other  than 
property  described  In  subsection  (b)(2)(D) 
of  this  section,  the  amount  determined  by 
applying  to  the  acquisition  costs  of  such 
property  the  applicable  percentage  set  forth 
In  the  following  schedule : 

The  applicable 
'7ar  the  year  which  Is —         percentage  la — 
The  taxable  year  In  which  the  acqui- 
sition costs  were  paid  or  Incurred  _    20 
The    first    taxable    year    after    such 

costs  were  paid  or  Incurred 18 

The  second  taxable  year  after  such 

costs  were  paid  or  Incurred 14 

The    third   taxable   year   after  such 

costs  were  paid  or  Incurred 13 

The  fourth  taxable  year  after  such 

costs  were  paid  or  Inciirred 11 

The    fifth    taxable    year   after   such 

costs  were  paid  or  Incurred 9 

The   sixth   taxable   year   after   such 

costs  were  paid  or  Incurred 7 

The  seventh  taxable  year  after  such 

costs  were  paid  or  Incurred S 

The  eighth  taxable  year  after  such 

costs  were  paid  or  Incurred 3 

The  ninth   taxable   year  Tifter  such 

costs  were  paid  or  Inciured 2 

"(d)  Acotnamow  Costs. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'acquisition  costs' 
Twaann  any  costs  paid  or  Incurred  to  acquire 
section  189  property  which  would  be  taken 
Into  account  In  determining  the  basis  of 
such  property  under  section  1012.  The  tax- 
able year  In  which  such  costs  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  are  paid  or  Incurred  shall  be 
the  first  year  In  which  the  taxpayer  either 
obtains  title  to  the  property,  or  has  the  in- 
cidents of  ownership  such  as  possession,  use, 
^t%A  risk,  even  though  legal  title  for  security 
purposes  remains  in  the  vendor  or  another. 
If  the  acquisition  costs  of  an  Item  of  sec- 
tion 189  property  are  paid  or  Incurred  In  more 
than  one  taxable  year,  the  maximum  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  computed 
separately  with  respect  to  each  portion  of 
such  costs  which  are  paid  or  Incurred  In  a 
different  taxable  year. 

"(e)  CawiTOviR  or  VirasTD  Dxductioks. — 
If  In  any  taxable  year  the  taxpayer  elects  to 
deduct  lees  than  the  Tria.TtmiiTn  amount  de- 
ductible under  subsection  (c),  the  excess 
shaU  be  carried  forward  and  be  deductible 
in  any  succeeding  taxable  year. 
"(f)  Caoaa  RxnmEircx. — 
"For  special  rule  with  respect  to  certain 
gain  derived  from  the  disposition  of  property 
the  adjusted  basis  of  which  is  determined 
with  rfqsard  to  this  section,  see  sections  1245 
and  1350.". 

(c)  Section  4fl(c)  (2)  (relating  to  the  In- 
vestment credit)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
•"The  useful  life  of  any  property  which  Is  the 
subject  of  an  election  under  section  189(a) 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  be  the 
useful  life  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
used  In  computing  the  allowance  for  depre- 
dation under  section  167  had  the  taxpayer 
not  made  such  an  election.". 

(d)  Section  57  (relating  to  tax  preference 
Items)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  BxcKpnoN. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  no  part  of 
any  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  cap- 
ital recovery  under  section  189  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  Item  of  tax  preference.". 

(e)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1016(a)  (re- 
la^ng  to  adjustments  to  basis)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "capital  recovery,"  before  "and 
depletion.". 

(f)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1246(a)  (re- 
lating to  recomputed  basis)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  for  capital  recovery  under  sec- 
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tlon  189"  after  "or  for  amortization  under 
sections  168,  169.  184,  185,  187,  or  188"  each 
time  such  phrase  appears  therein. 

(g)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1345(a)  (re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  section  1245  prop- 
erty) is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  to  the 
allowance  or  capital  recovery  provided  In 
section  189"  after  "the  allowance  of  amor- 
tization provided  In  section  185". 

(h)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1350(b)  (re- 
lating to  depreciation  and  adjustments)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "capital  recovery," 
after  "obsolescence,". 

(1)  Paragraph  1260(c)  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  section  1360  property)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  to  the  allowance 
for  capital  recovery  provided  In  section  189" 
after  "the  allowance  for  depreciation  pro- 
vided In  section  167". 

(j)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1976,  and  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall 
apply  only  to  acquisition  costs  paid  or  In- 
curred on  or  after  such  effective  date. 

ALTERNATIVE  AMOBTIZATION  PERIOD  FOR 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  rAdUTlES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  In  General. — Section  169  (re- 
lating to  amortization  of  pollution  control 
facilities)  of  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "60  months"  In  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "60  months 
or  12  months", 

(2)  striking  out  "60-month  period"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"60-month  or   12-month  period",   and 

(3)  striking  out  "60-month  period"  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"60-month  or  12-month  period". 

(b)  EjTEcnvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  any  new  iden- 
tifiable treatment  facility  (as  defined  in 
section  169(d)(4)  of  such  Code)  acquired 
or  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erec- 
tion of  which  is  begiin  after  December  31, 
1974. 
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RESPA  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

or   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  sponsored  legislation  to  amend  the 
Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act  of 
1974— RESPA. 

RESPA  passed  in  the  last  Congress 
with  my  support,  designed  to  prevent 
many  of  the  abuses  found  in  settlement 
procedures  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  past  practices  resulted  in  improper 
treatment  of  individual  home  buyers. 
Congress  acted  only  after  extensive  study 
of  these  practices. 

However,  the  enactment  of  RESPA 
and  the  subsequent  regulations  for  im- 
plementation have  resulted  in  unneces- 
sary costs  and  burdens  on  everyone — 
home  buyers,  sellers,  lending  Institutions, 
and  real  estate  firms.  This  legislation  will 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and 
relieve  these  unnecessary  burdens. 

In  particular,  H.R.  10397  removes  some 
of  the  advance  disclosure  provisions  that 
resulted  in  superfluous  waiting  periods. 
The  waiting  period  following  advance 
disclosure  of  the  settlement  charges  was 
enacted  as  a  means  to  Insure  complete 
understanding  of  the  transaction  by  the 
home  buyer.  But  It  resulted  in  forcing 


many  consumers  to  delay  settlement  even 
though  they  fully  understood  the  proce- 
dures, and  many  were  faced  with  finding 
another  place  to  live  during  the  waiting 
period. 

The  bill  clarifies  congressional  intent 
by  stating  that  loan  inquiries  made  orally 
are  not  considered  to  be  applications, 
and  ttie  lender  Is  not  required  to  provide 
the  persons  inquiring  with  the  special 
information  booklet  required  by  RESPA. 
At  present  there  is  confusion  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  an  oral  inquiry 
is  an  application.  In  addition,  this 
amendment  of  RESPA  would  allow  good- 
faith  estimates  on  charges  and  fees  at 
settlement.  At  present  actual  charges 
must  be  provided  for  the  buyer  by  the 
lending  Institution,  but  often  charges 
such  as  attorney's  fees  cannot  always  be 
known  precisely  at  that  point. 

The  current  law  has  only  proved  to 
be  a  burden  to  many  of  the  people  it  is 
intended  to  protect.  The  increased  cost 
of  processing  loans  must  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  in  some  form.  Buyers 
and  sellers  alike  are  faced  with  costly 
delays.  H.R.  10397  will  correct  these 
problems  and  allow  greater  flexibility  in 
administering  the  remaining  provisions. 


ABOUT  COURT-ORDERED 
SCHOOLBUSING 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or    KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30.  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  1975, 1  testified  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  (^mmittee  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  court-ordered  schoolbusing  in 
my  home  district  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

I  ask  that  my  testimony  be  entered  in 
the  Record. 

As  a  native-bom  Loulsvilllan,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  division  and  mis- 
trust busing  has  caused  in  my  home- 
town— once  nationally  acclaimed  as  a 
model  for  peaceful,  progressive  desegre- 
gation. 

Desegregation  of  our  schools  is  a 
worthy  goal  which  must  be  achieved,  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  simply  must  be  an- 
other means  to  achieve  this  necessary 
goal  which  is  less  divisive  and  less  dis- 
ruptive than  is  court-ordered  busing. 
Statement  or  Congressman  Romano  L.  Maz- 

zoLi  Betore  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 

JtTDICIART 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distUiguisbed  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today.  I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the 
courtesies  the  Committee  staff  extended  me 
as  I  prepared  this  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  we  are  here  to- 
day Is  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  transporting  large  numbers  of  school  chil- 
dren across  our  nation's  cities  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  racially  balanced  schools.  We 
must  determine  whether  that  policy  pro- 
motes education  or  interferes  with  it. 

In  1954  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
legally  enforced  racial  segregation  In  schools 
violated  the  "equal  protection"  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

In  a  series  of  subsequent  cases  the  Court 
required  that  where  segregation  had  been 
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protected  or  upheld  by  law  (de  jure  segrega- 
tion) the  state  must  correct  that  abuse 
with  an  affirmative  policy  of  integration. 

At  first,  federal  courts  considered  a  num- 
ber of  alternative  available  remedies.  As  time 
passed,  however,  courts  came  to  rely  on 
large-scale  shifting  of  student  populations 
by  school  bus. 

Court  decisions  on  busing  have  seemingly 
developed  a  life  and  character  of  their  own. 
There  appears  to  have  been  over  the  years, 
a  rigid  reliance  on  busing  in  school  desegre- 
gation cases  without  a  continuing  oversight 
or  monitoring  of  the  results  of  busing  on 
learning  achievement,  social  tolerance,  and 
the  quality  of  education. 

Meanwhile,  outside  the  courtrooms, 
thoughtful  educators,  sociologists,  and  jour- 
nalists across  the  country  Jiave  been  giving 
this  busing  program  a  hard  second  look. 

Dr.  James  Coleman,  whose  1966  Report 
provided  strong  arguments  In  support  of 
large-scale  busing,  now  questions  whether 
busing  works.  The  goals  remain  laudable — 
and  unarguable — but  they're  not  being 
achieved. 

In  two  recent  columns  In  the  Washington 
Post,  syndicated  columnist  William  Rasp- 
berry, himself  a  black,  examined  busing  as 
a  tool  and  found  it  wanting: 

"Busing — at  least  on  the  scale  being  urged 
by  the  NAACP — Is  supposed  to  perform  two 
primary  functions.  First,  it  Is  supposed  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  education  available 
to  black  children,  particularly  the  children 
of  the  big  city  slums. 

"Second,  it  is  supposed  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  an  Integrated  society,  a 
society  In  which  race  will  no  longer  be  a 
major  consideration. 

"I  have  no  disagreement  with  those  goals. 
I  simply  doubt  that  large-scale  busing  Is  the 
way  to  achieve  them." 

At  the  same  time — Indeed  the  same  day  as 
the  first  Raspberry  column — Vermont  Roy- 
Bter  of  the  Wall  Street  Jotu-nal  observed: 
"It  Is  long  past  time  for  a  school  door  to 
be  closed  to  any  child  because  he  Is  black 
or  white  or  any  other  color.  They  are  right 
who  cry  shame  that  this  once  was  so  and  ask 
not  just  redress  but  amends.  The  problem  Is 
that  they  have  some  right,  too,  who  cry  out 
against  uprooting  children  from  home  and 
neighborhood  in  the  name  of  exorcising  past 
sins." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  cite  the  very 
recent  words  of  Michael  Novak,  in  the  New 
York  Times : 

"It  does  not  follow  that  busing  Is  the 
remedy.  It  Is  wiser  to  place  the  burden  of 
remedy  on  adults  rather  than  upon  children: 
upon  new  district  lines,  new  placement  rules, 
and  rewards  for  participating  families." 

I  would  also  cite,  for  the  record,  similar 
observations  by  Joseph  Alsop,  by  Fortune  In 
a  lengthy  editorial,  and  In  the  debate  on  the 
Biden  amendment  which  was  adopted  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  Just  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  these  constitute 
thoughtful  and  perceptive  observations  on 
the  public  policy  question  which  the  Con- 
gress must  face. 

While  my  own  personal  experience  with 
busing  Is  limited  to  my  home,  Louisville,  as 
to  this  city  I  can  speak  with  some  assiirance 
and  accuracy. 

Following  the  first  Brown  decision  In  1954, 
Louisville  deeegrated  her  previously-segre- 
gated school  system  peacefully  and  efficient- 
ly. 

LoulsvUlians  were  proud  of  their  efforts. 
We  are  proud  of  them  still.  Our  success  was 
such  that  President  Elsenhower  Invited  then 
School  Superintendent  Omar  Carmlchael  to 
Washington.  We  were  held  out  to  the  coim- 
try  as  an  example  of  how  peaceful  Integra- 
tion could  be  accomplished. 

Scf,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  Louisville  Is  not 
a  city  of  angels,  we  care  about  our  city, 
about  our  schools,  and  about  our  children. 
We  try  to  do  the  right  thing. 
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But,  while  my  townspeople  feel  desegre- 
gated schools  are  the  right  thing,  they  do 
not  believe  busing — aa  a  tool  to  desegre- 
gate—  is  the  right  thing. 

Busing  has  become  a  symbol.  It  Is  hard  to 
discuss  it  on  its  merits  and  demerits,  quietly. 
Intellectually,  dispassionately. 

Opponents  are  labeled  as  racist.  Proponents 
are  Communist.  If  nothing  else,  your  deci- 
sion, Mr.  Chairman,  to  conduct  hearings  will 
direct  attention  to  the  legal,  sociological  and 
moral  aspects  of  busing  and  reduce  the  emo- 
tional pitch  both  the  opponents  have  as- 
sumed in  recent  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  thinking  the  matter 
over,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  out  of  our  nation's  dilemma  Is  by 
adoption  of  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
prohibiting  forced  school  busing. 

Admittedly  this  Is  the  so-called  meat  ax 
approach  to  lawmaking.  It  is  clumsy.  I 
would  much  prefer  a  selective  and  a  more 
subtle  approach. 

Parenthetically,  maybe  the  observers  and 
scholars  who  will  appear  before  your  dis- 
tinguished Committee  can  develop  a  less 
heavy-handed  approach. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  occasions  when  the 
not-so-subtle,  not  so  elegant  approach  IB  the 
test  approach. 

I  would  recommend  to  this  Committee  a 
simple  Amendment  to  the  Constitution:  No 
public  school  student  shall,  because  of  his 
race,  creed,  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or  re- 
quired to  attend  a  particular  school.  This 
language  would  affect  only  one  remedy. 

There  would  still  be  the  necessity  of  de- 
segregating our  nation's  public  schools.  But, 
were  bvising  to  be  a  prohibited  remedy — we 
would  then  be  required  to  develop  alterna- 
tives to  get  the  job  done. 

Let  me  just  state  for  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  any  alternative  developed  to  bus- 
ing will  be  expensive,  disruptive,  and  painful 
to  a  degree.  But,  there  is  no  easy  way  to 
guarantee  rights  to  one  group  where  another 
group  is  involved. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman  and  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee,  for 
providing  me  this  opportunity  to  testify.  If 
there  are  questions.  111  be  happy  to  re^ond 
to  them  as  best  I  can. 


TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CONTROL  LEG- 
ISLATION AND  THE  AMERICAN 
WAY  OP  CANCER 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  11  the  Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance  Subcommittee  will  begin 
markup  of  H.R.  10318.  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  environ- 
ment from  exposure  to  dangerous  chemi- 
cals. Each  year  the  American  public  Is 
being  exposed  to  an  increasing  number 
of  chemical  substances,  many  of  which 
are  marketed  without  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  their  health  and  environmental 
effects.  As  a  result  the  American  people 
are  being  used  as  guinea  pigs,  and  our 
environment  has  become  a  laboratory 
for  testing  and  discovering  the  adverse 
effects  of  chemical  substances. 

Unfortunately,  such  discovery  often 
comes  too  late  to  prevent  Irreparable 
harm  to  health  and  the  environment. 
The  discovery  of  the  cancer  causing  ef- 
fects of  vinyl  chloride  is  an  all  too  fa- 
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miliar  example  of  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  falling  to  look  for  and  deal 
with  the  chronic  health  effects  of  a  chem- 
ical substance  before  large  numbers  of 
people  are  exposed  to  the  chemical.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  80  percent  of  all  can- 
cer Is  environmentally  caused.  Enactment 
of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  will 
enable  us  to  reduce  this  appalling  figure. 

"The  American  Way  of  Cancer,"  a 
CBS  documentary,  startly  illustrates  the 
present  toll  on  society  which  results  from 
the  absence  of  a  toxic  substances  control 
law.  This  moving  film  will  be  shown  on 
Friday.  October  31,  and  Monday.  Novem- 
ber 3,  at  9,  11  a.m..  and  1.  3.  and  4  p.m. 
in  the  House  Recording  Studio.  I  strongly 
urge  my  House  colleagues  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  view  the  film.  The  flim 
will  also  be  available  for  viewing  on  the 
Senate  side  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Opponents  of  the  legislation  have  fo- 
cused many  of  their  arguments  on  the 
costs  to  the  chemical  industry  in  com- 
plying with  the  bill.  While  industry  costs 
are  an  important  consideration,  the  over- 
riding concern  must  be  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  American  public.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  cost  arguments,  I  thought 
my  colleagues  would  be  interested  in  see- 
ing the  following  article  regarding  the 
chemical  industry's  opposition  to  OSHA's 
vinyl  chloride  regulations  because  of  the 
potential  costs  to  industry.  As  the  article 
points  out.  the  OSHA  regulation  went 
into  effect  and  so  far  the  industry's  dire 
economic  predictions  have  not  proved 
true.  One  wonders  how  often  the  chemi- 
cal Industry  will  be  permitted  to  "cry 
wolf"  before  it  loses  its  credibility. 

Following  is  the  article : 

VlNTL-CRLOamE   RXTLES   DON'T   HAMPER   MOST 

Plastics  Companies 

Washington. — ^Prom  the  the  thick  stacks 
of  computer  printouts  at  his  fingertips,  Ray 
McClure  can  teU  you  something  about  how 
well  the  nation's  plastics  Industry  Is  coping 
with  new  rules  limiting  worker  exposure  to 
the  cancer-causing  chemical  vinyl  chloride. 

McClure  Is  a  compliance  officer  with  the 
federal  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (OSHA),  the  agency  charged 
with  making — and  enforcing — the  rule  that 
went  into  effect  six  months  ago.  And  his 
figures  show  that  the  Industry  has  been 
getting  along  very  well  so  far,  despite  its 
doomsday  cries  of  a  year  ago. 

The  deadly  effects  of  vinyl  chloride  were 
first  discovered  at  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  plant 
In  LoulsvUle.  The  company  announced  In 
January  of  1974  that  some  of  Its  workers 
had  died  of  a  rare  liver  cancer.  All  had 
cleaned  vats  where  the  chemical  was  made 
into  a  widely  used  plastic,  polyvinyl  chloride 
(PVC). 

The  findings  set  off  a  national  debate  about 
this  new  occupational  disease.  Labor  union 
leaders  and  environmentalists  argued  for  a 
standard  allowing  "no  detectable  level"  of 
vinyl  chloride.  An  Industry  trade  association 
claimed  that  all  PVC  plants  would  be  forced 
to  close  as  a  result,  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  a  mUllon  jobs  and  billions  of  dollars. 

After  months  of  hearings  and  court  tests, 
the  standard  finally  became  effective  April  1. 
So  far.  none  of  the  Industry's  dire  prediction 
has  come  true.  In  fact.  Modem  Plastics,  a 
trade  publication,  chlded  the  manufacturers 
In  a  recent  editorial  for  "crying  wolf"  so 
loud  and  so  often  that  Its  credibility  was 
damaged  severely. 

It  may  be  too  early  to  draw  firm  conclu- 
sions about  the  adequacy  of  the  new  stand- 
ard. But  It  Is  apparent,  since  April,  that  en- 
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lorcement  agencies  have  been  hampered  at 
times: 

Though  OSHA  compliance  officials  like  Mc- 
Clure  have  mounds  of  statistics  to  cite,  they 
acknowledge  that  few  citations  have  been 
made  for  violations  of  the  standard.  This  is 
because  of  legal  loopholes  In  the  rule  and  In 
one  instance,  at  least,  dispute  within  OSHA 
on  how  the  standard  is  Interpreted. 

In  Kentucky — where  the  problem  started — 
the  Ooodrlch  plant  hasn't  even  been  in- 
spected yet.  And  plant  and  union  officials  say 
that  workers  aren't  wearing  protective  respi- 
rators because  they  aren't  mandatory  until 
AprU  1, 1976. 

The  vinyl-chloride  standard  says  levels 
must  average  no  higher  than  one  part  per 
million  parts  of  air  (1  ppm)  over  an  eight- 
hour  day,  and  no  more  than  5  ppm  In  any 
15-mlnute  period.  If  the  levels  can't  be 
reached  by  "feasible  engineering  controls" 
respirators  must  be  available  for  workers. 
But  their  use  Is  not  required  at  levels  under 
25  ppm. 

In  effect,  then,  the  standard  is  now  25  ppm. 
Thus,  OSHA's  McClure  said,  federal  inspectors 
have  had  to  back  off  citing  as  violations  levels 
far  above  1  and  5  ppm. 

For  Instance,  in  late  May,  an  OSHA  in- 
spector found  that  exposure  levels  in  a  Mon- 
santo plant  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  ranged  from 
2  to  21  ppm.  But  workers  had.chosen  not  to 
wear  respirators. 

OSHA  attorneys  were  consulted,  a  letter 
to  the  Boston  regional  office  said,  "because  of 
the  importance  of  this  case  and  the  possible 
far-reaching  implications  In  both  labor  and 
management."  The  result  was  that  the  In- 
spector was  told  to  make  no  citation. 

One  of  the  few  things  the  OSHA  agent 
could  do,  the  letter  said,  was  "determine  If 
the  vinyl -chloride  hazards  have  been  correctly 
explained  to  all  alTected  workers  and  that 
these  employes  fully  understand  the  meaning 
of  their  choice  not  to  wear  the  respirators." 

Workers  at  the  Ooodrlch  plant  in  Louis- 
ville aren't  wearing  the  respirators  either,  but 
vlnyl-chlonde  levels  have  been  running  below 
6  ppm,  according  to  Ken  Pember.  the  firm's 
.  industrial  relations  manager.  Respirators  are 
?•  required  for  certain  Jobs,  like  cleaning  vats, 
he  said.  And  the  company  is  trying  to  prepare 
employes  for  full-time  use  of  the  breathing 
devices  come  next  April  1. 

Goodrich  is  building  a  new  PVC  factory  at 
the  plant  which  should  be  able  to  meet  the 
OSHA  standard  without  respirators.  But  the 
existing  operation  is  so  old  "we  may  never  get 
down  to  1  ppm, "  Pember  said.  "Just  like  In 
football,  those  last  few  inches  are  the 
toughest." 

Harold  Suter.  president  of  local  72  of  the 
DlstUlery  Workers  at  the  Bells  Lane  plant, 
said  he  felt  the  company  was  making  "an 
honest  effort"  to  protect  workers  from  the 
hazards  of  vinyl  chloride. 

The  state  runs  the  OSHA  Inspection  pro- 
gram in  Kentucky.  And  Charles  Satterwhlte, 
acting  executive  director  of  the  program,  said 
that  so  far,  "there  hasnt  been  any  compli- 
ance activity  (Inspection) "  at  either  the  Bells 
Lane  PVC  plant  or  Ooodrich's  vinyl -chloride 
plant  In  Calvert  City. 

The  problem,  he  said.  Is  that  although  the 
federal  standard  went  into  effect  April  1,  the 
state  didn't  adopt  it  until  Sept.  10,  so  there 
was  nothing  to  enforce.  The  state's  medical 
consultants,  however,  have  checked  out  the 
Bells  Lane  plant  j)erlodlcally  since  the  prob- 
lem was  first  discovered,  Satterwhlte  added. 

Throughout  the  controversy  over  vinyl 
chloride,  Ooodrlch  has  been  one  of  the  milder 
voices  m  the  Industry.  It  Is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry  (SPI),  the 
trade  association  that  led  the  fight  against  a 
strict  standard  through  press  releases  and 
the  courts. 

Jerry  BUzln,  the  Washington  public-rela- 
tions man  who  did  most  of  SPI's  press  re- 
leases during  the  campaign,  said  recently. 
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"Maybe  things  were  said  on  both  sides  that, 
in  retrospect,  don't  stand  up  now." 

But  be,  Tom  McOrath,  SPI's  general  man- 
ager in  New  York,  and  Cleveland  Lane,  a 
Goodrich  spokesman  in  Akron,  all  deny  that 
the  industry  "cried  wolf"  about  the  effects 
of  a  tough  vinyl-chloride  standard. 

A  30-year  old  PVC  plant  in  Ohio  run  by 
Unlroyal  is  considering  closing — with  a  loss 
of  more  than  500  jobs — because  of  the  ex- 
pense of  meeting  the  standard,  Blizin  said. 

But  most  firms  have  been  able  to  live  with 
the  OSHA  rule-making  because,  in  Lane's 
words,  the  agency  "removed  a  lot  of  am- 
biguities" during  the  hearing  process.  "They 
didn't  cave  in  In  any  way,"  he  said.  "But 
they  clarified  some  things." 

George  Taylor,  a  spokesman  for  the  AFL- 
CIO  unions,  said  that  the  companies'  threat 
of  plant  closings  was  "typical  crap.  .  .  .  It's 
the  same  old  thing.  We  heard  it  with  vinyl 
chloride.  We  heard  it  on  the  noise  standard. 
We're  hearing  it  again  on  the  toxic  sub- 
stances bUl." 

Taylor  added  that  "we've  gotten  some 
pretty  mixed  reviews  from  our  unions  on 
whether  OSHA  has  checked  the  way  they 
should  on  enforcing  the  standards." 

OSHA's  McClure  defends  his  agency's  rec- 
ord. "0\ir  objective  is  abatement,  not  to 
make  the  people  look  bad,"  he  said. 

But,  he  added,  "The  thing  that's  hurting 
us  badly  is  that  the  industries  seem  to  be 
opposed  to  our  general  mission.  They  seem  al- 
most allied  in  keeping  us  from  learning 
what's  really  happening  In  the  field  of  occu- 
pational disease.  .  .  .  We  jiist  dont  have  a 
very  good  reporting  system." 


L 


PUBLIC  ATTITDDES  TOWARD 
SCHOOL  BUSING 


ON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 


Mr 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ItEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1975 

It.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  t»  the  attention  of  my  House  col- 
leagues some  rather  revealing  informa- 
tion on  public  attitudes  toward  schoool 
busing  contained  in  an  excellent  study 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission through  the  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  in  November  and  December 
of  1972.  The  study  is  an  in-depth  na- 
tional survey  of  busing  information  and 
attitudes  among  the  public  in  the  United 
States. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  and  per- 
turbed at  many  of  the  grossly  erroneous 
beliefs  and  assumptions  held  by  many  in 
the  public  regarding  the  purposes,  re- 
sults, and  implications  of  desegregation 
in  public  schools  through  school  busing. 
For  example,  there  is  the  widespread  be- 
lief among  a  substantial  number  of  the 
white  population  that  white  children 
suffer  real  scholastic  damage  through  in- 
tegration. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  As  the  study  clearly  indicates, 
white  children  rarely  suffer  any  educa- 
tional damage.  Moreover,  they  sometimes 
make  significant  gains  in  desegregated 
settings.  The  report  cites  this  as  a  well 
established  finding.  Furthermore,  the 
Supreme  Court,  contrary  to  much  of 
public  opinion,  has  not  ignored  evidence 
of  educational  damage  to  children  in 
order  to  accomplish  desegregation 
through  busing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
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for  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  this  Im- 
portant study  which  deals  with  these 
findings  as  well  as  other  related  issues 
on  the  subject.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will 
aid  many  of  my  colleagues  in  dispelling 
many  of  the  myths  about  busing  which 
have  injected  so  much  confusion  and 
prostitution  of  truth  into  what  has  be- 
come a  very  emotion  charged  and  highly 
volatile  issue.  The  text  of  the  excerpt 
from  the  study  is  as  follows: 
Opinions  of  Impact  op  Desegregation  on 
Education  op  Wh^te  Children 

SURVEY  SAMPLE  VIEW 

|ln  perc«nt| 


Ass«rtJon 


True 


No 
opin- 
False         Ion     Total 


"White  students'  test  scores 
have  fallen  sharply  in  de- 
segregated schools" 27 

"Supreme  Court  has  ordered 
busing  in  spite  of  evidence 
that  it  would  harm  a  child's 

ability  to  learn" 41 

Opinions    about    Court 
orders,  by  regions: 
Northeast  (N  =483).  29 

North-central  ((N=563)...         34 

West(N=330) 37 

South  (N-630) 57 


35 


> 


38       100 


28       100 


37 

34 

100 

3b 

31 

lOO 

30 

33 

100 

23 

20 

100 

These  questions  were  particularly  impor- 
tant because  they  were  closely  related  to  at- 
titudes on  school  integration  and  busing. 
People  who  responded  that  white  children 
suffered  real  scholastic  damage  through  Inte- 
gration— about  a  fourth  of  the  respondents — 
were  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  oppose 
school  integration  as  a  national  objective 
than  people  accurately  understanding  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision.  Pears  of  scholastic 
damage  were  far  more  intense  in  the  South; 
fears  were  least  common  among  people  be- 
low 40  years  of  age  and  those  who  had  some 
college  training. 

Most  Americans  who  expressed  an  opinion 
believed  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  ignor- 
ing evidence  of  educational  damage  to  chil- 
dren In  order  to  accomplish  desegregation 
throuigh  busing.  This  belief  was  particularly 
strong  in  the  South,  where  it  is  held  by  a 
lopsided  margin.  A  substantial  majority  of 
the  people  who  oppose  integration  as  a  na- 
tional objective  believe  that  the  Court  has 
ignored  educational  damage,  an  opinion  held 
by  only  about  a  third  of  Integration  sup- 
porters. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  explicitly  directed 
lower  courts  to  consider  whether  the  "time  or 
distance  of  travel  Is  so  great  as  to  risk  ei- 
ther the  health  of  the  children  or  significant- 
ly Impinge  on  the  educational  process."  The 
Court's  unanimous  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger  added  that,  "It  hardly  needs  stating 
that  the  limits  on  tjme  of  travel  will  vary 
with  many  factors.  But  probably  with  none 
more  than  the  age  of  the  students."  The 
Court's  Interpretation  of  Constitutional  re- 
quirements, in  other  words.  Is  almost  the  ex- 
act opposite  of  what  the  public  understands. 
In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  has  explicitly 
warned  Federal  District  Judges  to  consider 
carefully  any  possible  educational  damage  in 
designing  desegregation  plans. 

One  of  the  few  well-established  findings  of 
education  research  in  desegregated  school 
systems  is  that  white  children  rarely  suffer 
any  educational  damage  and  that  sometimes 
they  make  significant  gains  in  desegregated 
settings.  In  most  of  the  reported  studies,  de- 
segregation has  made  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  white  achievement  scores  even  dur- 
ing the  difficult  transition  period  in  the  first 
year  of  integration  in  a  reorganized  ."system. 
Where  educational  reforms  has  accompanied 
desegregation,  as  in  Berkeley,  California,  Ann 
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Arbor,  Michigan,  and  Riverside,  California. 
white  scores  have  risen  appreciably.  Most 
studies  show  a  small  gain  in  black  achieve- 
ment scores. 

The  Impact  of  beliefs  about  educational 
damage  appears  to  be  very  powerful.  Those 
who  believe  the  Supreme  Court  has  ignored 
educational  harm  are  less  than  a  third  as 
likely  as  those  correctly  Informed  to  support 
busing  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  people 
who  are  generally  opposed  to  busing,  but  un- 
worrled  about  scholastic  harm,  are  nearly 
twice  as  willing  to  change  existing  bvis  routes 
to  increase  Integration. 

Even  among  the  group  opposed  to  rerout- 
ing b\ises,  beliefs  about  educational  effects 
have  a  dramatic  impact.  Those  with  correct 
information  about  the  Court's  treatment  of 
the  educational  question  are  more  than  twice 
as  likely  to  support  busing  as  a  'last  resort." 

The  same  beliefs  are  related  to  attitudes 
towards  the  proposed  Constitutional  amend- 
ment limiting  school  desegregation.  People 
who  realize  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
ordered  busing  where  there  was  evidence  that 
it  would  "harm  a  child's  ability  to  learn"  are 
almost  twice  as  likely  to  oppose  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment. 


A  SAMPLE  OP  THE  DEBATE  ON 
NUCLEAR  ENERGY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Thursday,  October  30,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  most  Members  of  Congress, 
and  especially  as  a  Member  from  Cali- 
fornia where  a  major  Initiative  is  on  the 
ballot  In  next  June's  election,  I  have 
tried  to  follow  the  arguments  for  and 
against  nuclear  energy.  Obviously  there 
are  many  facets  to  this  Issue,  and  ob- 
viously each  nuclear  technology  deserves 
its  own  special  analysis,  but  even  after 
this  is  said  and  done,  large  guestkms 
remain  debatable.  Assemblyman  Charles 
Warren,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Assembly  Committee  which  Is 
considering  the  California  Nuclear  Ini- 
tiative, recently  said  that  questions  with 
nuclear  energy  are  not  so  complicated 
that  the  voters  cannot  decide  what 
should  be  done  about  nuclear  power.  This 
viewpoint,  which  Is  not  universally  held. 
is  the  essence  of  a  democracy.  It  was 
not  too  long  ago  that  ordinary  citizens 
were  demanding  an  end  to  atmospheric 
nuclear  weapons  testing,  with  the  Oov- 
emment  responding  that  It  was  a  policy 
too  Important  to  be  left  to  the  people. 
While  clearly  nuclear  weapons  are  a 
greater  threat  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  people  than  domestic  nuclear  power 
can  ever  be,  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people  are  still  important  considerations. 

I  recently  came  across  a  short  exceipt 
of  the  nuclear  energy  debate  In  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  magazine  New  Engineer. 

The  following  material  comes  from  a 
debate  between  Ralph  Nader,  who  needs 
no  introduction,  and  Mike  McCorkack, 
one  of  our  colleagues  who  also  needs  no 
Introduction.  The  article  follows: 
Debate  on  Nuclear  Energy — Ralph  Nadb 
Versxts  Rep.  Mike  McCormack 

The  nation's  political  and  Industrial  lead- 
ers are  counting  upon  nuclear  energy  to  meet 
the  bulk  of  our  new  power  needs  for  at  least 
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the  remainder  of  this  century.  In  addition,  a 
recent  Harris  poll  commissioned  by  Ebasco 
Services  (a  consulting  firm  with  much  expe- 
rience in  power  plant  construction)  showed 
that  63  percent  of  the  public  also  favor  build- 
ing more  nuclear  power  facilities,  while  only 
19  percent  are  opposed.  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  polled  engineers  specifically  on 
the  question;  56  percent  agreed  that  nuclear 
power  should  receive  immediate  priority,  al^ 
though  fewer  than  two-thirds  of  them  felt 
atomic  safety  regulations  were  strong  enough 
to  protect  the  public. 

Lists  of  prominent  technical  personali- 
ties— studded  with  Nobel  Prize  winners — 
have  been  circulated  by  both  proponents  and 
opponents  of  nuclear  energy.  Even  the  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  have  been  used  by  both 
camps;  those  opposed  to  present  energy  pol- 
icy contend  that  the  minority  uncomfortable 
with  nuclear  energy  is  significant,  consider- 
ing that  the  technology  has  been  under  de- 
velopment since  World  War  n,  and  has  been 
commercial  since  1962. 

After  reading  the  arguments  presented  by 
Ralph  Nader  and  Mike  McCormack,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  such  differences  of  opinion  exist — 
a  decision  on  nuclear  energy  must  be  made 
on  both  technical  and  political  grounds,  and 
there  are  good  arguments  for  and  against 
nuclear  power  in  both  areas.  Read  what  these 
two  distingrilshed  spokesmen  have  to  say, 
then  take  a  few  moments  to  write  us  of  your 
views.  We'll  publish  a  representative  selection 
In  an  upcoming  issue. 


Nuclear  Power:  Angel  of  Death 
(By  Ralph  Nader) 
(Note. — Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader 
debated  Rep.  Mike  McCormack  (D.-Wash.) 
on  the  course  of  nuclear  jxower  development 
last  April,  at  the  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers'  Joint  Engineering  Legisla- 
tive Forum.  These  articles  were  adapted  from 
their  prepared  remarks,  rebuttals,  and  an- 
swers to  questions  from  the  fioor,  as  con- 
tained In  a  transcript  of  the  entire  session 
furnished  by  NPSE.) 

The  subject  of  nuclear  power  Is  not  a  con- 
troversy entirely  between  groups  of  citizens 
versus  groups  of  government  officials  and 
technicians.  It's  a  controversy  that  Is  in- 
creasingly dividing  Nobel  Prize  winners, 
physicists,  engineers,  lawyers,  insurance  spe- 
cialists, economists,  land  use  planners,  envi- 
ronmentalists, geneticists,  physicians,  public 
health  specialists,  police  power  specialists, 
and  a  whole  range  of  other  technical 
specialties. 

This  is  so  becatise  nuclear  power  is  not  the 
province,  even  from  a  technical  point  of  view, 
of  any  one  specialty.  It  Is  not  a  technology  to 
be  Imposed  from  the  top,  to  be  taken  by  the 
potential  victims  as  an  article  of  faith.  It  la 
a  technology  that  has  to  be  processed  not 
only  through  scientific,  technical.  Insurance, 
and  legal  conduits,  but  also  through  a  politi- 
cal process  of  electoral  response. 

It's  also  a  problem  that  splits  jurisdic- 
tions— whether  the  federal  government 
should  preempt  the  field  or  whether  state 
and  local  governments  have  additional  rights 
and  obligations  to  deal  with  the  safety,  sit- 
ing, and  other  problems  relating  to  nuclear 
power. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  note  that  criticism 
of  nuclear  power  comes  from  several  sources 
and  several  bases  of  Information.  It  first 
comes  from  what  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  its  successor,  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  have  voluntarily  disclosed 
about  serious  quality  control  failures,  "near 
misses,"  radioactive  material  spills,  and  the 
like  in  the  nation's  nuclear  energy  program. 

It  also  comes  from  a  great  number  of  In- 
ternal memoranda  and  technical  critiques 
by  both  government  and  AEC  laboratory 
specialists  who  are  concerned  about  serious 
unresolved  technical  safety  problems  affect- 
ing the  entire  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  This  con- 
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cern  has  recently  broadened  beyond  the  In- 
ternal plumbing  of  the  reactor  to  include 
such  subjects  as  the  risks  of  sabotage  and 
terrorism,  the  hazards  proceeding  from  the 
theft  of  weapons-grade  materials,  the  se- 
curity of  radioactive  materials  during  trans- 
port, the  problems  of  radioactive  waste 
disposal,  economics,  and  reliability.  We  are 
dealing,  rememl>er,  with  plutonlum  239  and 
other  toxic,  radioactive,  cancer-causing 
agents — materlpJs  that  remain  dangerous  for 
periods  longer  than  recorded  history. 

Now,  it  is  of  course  interesting  to  the 
lay  public  to  see  a  list  of  Nobel  Prize  winners 
in  favor  of  nuclear  power,  and  a  list  of 
Nobel  Prize  winners  against  nuclear  power. 
The  public  can  be  forgiven  for  being  some- 
what puzzled.  Their  impression  of  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  worlds  is  that  after 
a  while  at  least  all  the  exf>erts  agree  on  basic 
fxmdamentals  relating  to  a  technology. 

The  reason  many  scientists  have  taken  a 
stand  against  nuclear  power  is  that  they 
have  broadened  the  context  beyond  the  Im- 
mediate hardware.  They  say  in  effect  that 
nuclear  power  has  to  be  considered  in  a 
world  of  political  turmoil,  in  the  context  of 
the  unreliability  of  supportive  technology 
(such  as  our  transi>ortation  system),  and 
in  the  context  of  the  alternatives  to  nuclear 
energy.  The  pace  of  development  of  such  al- 
ternatives depends  not  merely  on  the  number 
of  scientists  and  engineers  working  on  these 
alternatives  but  also  upon  the  extent  to 
which  our  national  policy  provides  long- 
term  Incentives  In  the  nuclear  area  or  leanB 
toward  solar,  geothermal,  and  other  energy 
sources. 

It  is  also  Important  to  look  into  the  sale 
of  nuclear  plants  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, whose  technical  infrastructure  Is  only 
a  fraction  of  ours  and  whose  legal  system, 
transportation  system,  and  safeguards  even 
with  the  best  Intentions  cannot  possibly 
produce  the  requisite  level  of  expertise  to 
manage  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  One  of  the 
government's  own  memoranda,  in  fact,  de- 
scribed the  problems  of  safeguarding  nuclear 
materials  In  foreign  countries  as  Inaur- 
moimtable.  So,  we  have  to  look  at  it  from 
both  national  and  international  points  of 
view — the  possible  accidental  consequence* 
as  weU  as  the  possibility  of  intentional  di- 
version of  nuclear  materials  for  weapons. 

The  differences  In  opinion  concerning  nu- 
clear power  rest  on  different  appreciations 
of  the  probability  and  consequences  of  ac- 
cidents, earthquakes,  sabotage,  or  what- 
have-you.  The  principal  document  that  ad- 
vocates of  nuclear  power  rely  on  is  the  Ras- 
mussen  Report,  a  report  that  has  been  so 
thoroughly  discredited  that  they're  going  to 
have  to  find  some  other  technical  basis  for 
their  advocacy. 

The  Rasmussen  Report,  as  PicMssor  Ras- 
mussen  wlU  be  the  first  to  say.  doea  not 
cover  transportation  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials. It  does  not  deal  with  radioactive  waste 
storage  problems.  It  does  not  deal  with  ter- 
rorism and  sabotage.  It  does  not  deal  with 
fuel  reprocessing  plants,  and  it  does  not  deal 
with  the  mining  of  radioactive  ores. 

It  deals  only  with  the  nuclear  reactor  It- 
self, and  even  with  regard  to  the  nuclear 
reactor  It  has  already  been  criticized  by  the 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
underestimating  the  casualty  level  by  a  fac- 
tor of  ten.  The  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  criti- 
cized it  similarly.  It  Is  clear  that  the  report 
did  not  take  into  account  a  number  of  acci- 
dent modes.  And  Rasmussen  based  his  low 
casualty  estimate  on  an  assumption  of  rap- 
id evacuation  of  the  population  within  too 
smaU  an  area  of  risk.  He  also  seriously  un- 
derestimated the  consequences  of  earth- 
quakes on  nuclear  power  plants. 

A  more  basic  attack  on  the  Rasmussen  Re- 
port comes  from  some  biostatlclans,  who  say 
that  It  Is  theoretically  Impossible  to  take 
into  account  the  complex  variables,  lacking 
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any  experience  In  tbe  put  with  any  statis- 
tical vallcUty,  to  make  tbese  kind  of  predic- 
tions. 

Karller  this  year  a  man  with  a  15-cent 
candle  was  inspecting  a  cable  duct  in  the 
Browns  Ferry  plant  in  northern  Alabama, 
the  largest  operating  nuclear  plant  in  the 
world.  The  candle  set  Are  to  the  polyure- 
thane  foam,  which  set  fire  to  the^cables, 
which  ruined  the  emergency  core  cooling 
system  controls,  which  led  to  a  shutdown  of 
the  two-plant  unit.  A  15-cent  candle  caused 
a  9300  million  accident.  The  probability  of 
It  happening,  based  on  Rasmussen-type  cal- 
ciilatlons.  Is  about  one  In  a  trillion. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  la  that  In  the  space 
program  and  other  programs,  this  type  of 
an&lj-sis  has  repeatedly  been  shown  to  be 
unreliable.  It  requires  an  almost  clairvoyant 
certainty  about  a  pattern  of  human  and 
technical  and  natural  behavior  that  is  very, 
very  complex  and  difficult  to  predict. 

I  might  al3o  say  that  this  type  of  predic- 
tion is  not  believed  by  many  of  the  advocates 
of  nuclear  power.  Alvln  Weinberg,  former 
director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tories, has  questioned  computer  predictions 
that  are  estranged  from  experience  or  em- 
pirical verification  relating  to  the  emergency 
core  cooling  system.  The  Insurance  indus- 
try doesn't  really  believe  there's  only  a  one 
out  of  a  billion  or  trillion  chance  of  a  major 
accident.  If  it  did.  the  Indiistry  would  be 
foolish  in  not  staking  Its  entTre  resources  to 
underwrite  nuclear  plant  technology  at  as 
high  a  level  as  possible.  But  as  you  know, 
nuclear  power  operates  under  the  United 
liability  granted  by  the  Price-Anderson  Act, 
whldti  has  forever  been  an  assault  on  tbe 
credibility  of  those  who  say  that  this  Is  the 
safest  technology  ever  deployed  in  the  United 
Stotas. 

Even  many  of  the  advocates  of  nuclear 
power  have  peculiar  qualifications  to  chelr 
support.  For  ^uunple,  Alvln  Weinberg  be- 
lieves m  nuclear  power,  but  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve the  utUlKes  are  competent  enough  to 
manage  It.  He\belleveB  In  a  nuclear  park 
with  a  very  atrlctstiechnologlcal  authority — a 
nuclear  priesthood,  as  he  calls  It.  Edward 
Teller  Is  a  believer  in  nuclear  power,  but  he 
thinks  somehow  It  woiild  be  better  if  all  the 
plants  were  built  underground.  Ralph  Lapp 
Is  In  favor  of  nuclear  power,  but  he  thinks 
it  would  be  better  If  plants  were  built  fur- 
ther away  from  major  metropolitan  areas. 

Yet  the  utilities  are  still  running  these 
plants.  The  nuclear  plants  are  not  being 
built  very  far  from  metropolitan  areas,  and 
none  of  them  are  being  built  or  are  expected 
to  be  built  underground. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  power  system  on 
which  we  place  our  reliance  for  the  next  50 
or  70  years  should  have  certain  (diaracterls- 
tlos  of  rellabUlty.  The  reliability  of  nuclear 
power  has  been  going  down.  Plants  have 
been  running  at  only  about  55  percent  of 
capacity.  There's  a  qiilbble  over  whether  it's 
60  or  68  percent.  With  the  closedown  of  23 
plants  for  two  weeks  after  discovery  of  an 
allegedly  minor  crack  In  the  Dresden  plant, 
tbe  Browns  Ferry  closedown,  and  the  Pali- 
sades closedown  of  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  prospect  that  this  reliability  factor 
will  go  up  Is  not  great. 

But  there's  a  more  serious  reliability  prob- 
lem: Do  we  want  to  trust  our  nation's  future 
to  an  energy  source  that  has  to  be  perfect 
forever  from  major  catastrophe?  One  can  say 
that  nuclear  power  has  one  bite  at  the  apple. 
If  there  U  serious  skbotage  or  core  meltdown 
and  mssses  of  radioactive  material  are  re- 
leased over  a  malar  metropolitan  area,  then 
It's  not  likely  that  the  public  is  going  to 
stand  for  any  further  operations  of  nuclear 
power  in  their  area,  not  after  having  been 
tcfld  by  the  goremment  and  by  the  utilities 
that  "It"  would  never  happen— "it"  being 
an  accident,  earthquake,  or  other  natural 
occurrence  resulting  In  tbe  deadly  release  of 
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abundant  radioactive  materials,  or  sabotage, 
theft,  or  terrorism. 

ICy  final  argument  against  nuclear  power 
Is  that  there  are  alternatives.  Those  who  say 
our  country  cannot  continue  without  nu- 
clear power  are  In  eSect  saying  that  because 
we  can't  stop  wasting  energy  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  because  we  shouldn't  use 
deep-mined  cocU,  and  because  solar  or  geo- 
thermal  energy  cannot  come  on  line  ade- 
quately in  the  next  35  to  40  years,  we  must 
use  nuclear  power.  I  dispute  all  of  those 
contentions. 

The  amount  of  energy  waste  In  this  coun- 
try is  enormous.  The  Office  of  Energy  Con- 
servation says  40  percent  of  our  energy  con- 
siimptlon  could  be  progressively  eliminated 
with  thrift  and  minor  capital  Improvements. 
The  interesting  thing  about  waste  is  that 
we  all  know  about  It.  If  cars,  for  example,  got 
28  miles  per  gallon  Instead  of  13  or  14,  we'd 
reduqe  oiu*  petroleiun  consumption  16  per- 
cent nationwide.  Look  at  the  waste  in  unin- 
sulated homes,  office  buildings  constructed  to 
be  examples  of  overllghtlng,  overventilatlon, 
overheating,  poor  heat  retention.  Leading 
architects  say  they  can  construct  the  same 
buildings  with  less  than  60  percent  of  pres- 
ent energy  consumption. 

If  we  just  recycled  and  burned  our  garbage 
we'd  produce  about  8  percent  of  our  elec- 
tricity needs.  Some  European  countries  are 
already  doing  It. 

I've  seen  more  and  more  believers  In  solar 
energy  In  the  last  two  years.  They  used  to  say 
the  sun  would  provide  1  percent  of  our  en- 
ergy by  the  year  2000.  But  now  a  lot  of  solar 
energy's  future  depends  on  our  will,  on 
whether  we're  going  to  have  a  big  develop- 
ment program  or  allow  tax  Incentives  for  its 
use. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration  of  the 
transformation  of  Ideas  about  solar  energy. 
Two  and  a  half  years  ago  I  heard  Alvln  Wein- 
berg say  that  solar  energy  sounds  fine,  but  It 
isn't  feasible.  Recently  I  heard  Alvln  Wein- 
berg say  he's  very  excited  about  solar  energy, 
so  excited  that  he  wotild  take  solar  energy 
over  nuclear  power  if  it  could  be  brought 
down  to  a  cost  no  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  that  of  nuclear  fission. 

In  other  words,  just  due  to  the  stress  our 
society  has  been  under  from  the  oil  situation, 
suddenly  solar  energy  prospects  are  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  are  dozens  of 
smaU  engineering  firms  and  Individuals 
around  the  country  that  are  pushing  this 
forward,  even  though  their  efforts  are  hardly 
well  funded,  as  you  know. 

Ill  end  with  this  story.  Ralph  Lapp  bows 
to  none  in  his  support  of  nuclear  power. 
When  he  was  advising  the  Illinois  govern- 
ment a  few  years  ago,  he  put  his  rhetorical 
queetlon  to  state  ofllclals:  "If  a  maniac  calls 
up  the  governors'  ofllce  and  says,  "There's  a 
detonating  device  In  a  strategic  place  In  one 
of  the  23  nuclear  plants  in  Illinois,  and  un- 
less you  bow  to  my  demands  It's  going  to  go 
off,"  what  would  be  the  only  prudent  thing 
that  the  governor  would  have  to  do?" 

Answering  his  own  question,  Lapp  said, 
"Scram  the  plants."  The  governor  wotdd 
have  to  do  It  to  facilitate  the  search  and  re- 
duce the  danger  to  the  public.  So  even  If 
we  do  go  nuclear,  the  system  will  only  be  as 
strong  as  its  weakest  link  In  the  fuel  cycle, 
only  as  strong  as  any  successful  terrorist  or 
saboteur,  only  as  strong  as  Its  reliability 
factor,  which  is  not  very  strong.  And  if  we 
go  nuclear  for  30  or  40  percent  of  our  elec- 
tricity, and  someday — hopefully  never — the 
big  catastrophe  hi^jpens,  then  where  are 
we?  We're  with  a  radioactive  as  well  as  an 
energy  crisis. 

Ftor  future  generations,  at  least,  we  must 
bequeath  a  more  rational  trust.  We  must 
diselpllne  ourselves  to  take  care  of  our  energy 
needs  with  conservation,  with  pollution  con- 
trol, with  use  of  fossil  fuels,  and  with  rapid 
development  of  alternative  forms  of  energy — 
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bloconverslon.   solar,   geothermal,    and    tbe 
rest. 

Under  stress  we  can  produce  alternatives. 
Under  stress  engineers  and  scientists  become 
very,  very  creative.  Perhaps  we  can  reorder 
oiir  priorities  and  not  leave  a  legacy  of  plu- 
tonlxun  for  future  generations. 

NucLXAB  Powxb:  Thx  Nation's  Salvation 
(By  Mike  McCormack) 

Our  nation  is  truly  in  mortal  danger.  Our 
standard  of  living,  our  economic  stability, 
our  political  institutions,  and  even  the  safe- 
ty of  our  streets  may  well  hang  on  whether 
we're  able  to  produce  enough  energy  not 
only  to  maintain  the  present  job  market  but 
also  to  Increase  the  opportunity  for  low-in- 
come Americans  and  members  of  minority 
groups  to  work  toward  a  decent  standard  of 
living. 

In  the  confused  debate  on  the  energy 
crisis  one  concept  is  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted: We  must  reduce  waste  In  our  use 
of  energy.  We  must  reduce  our  historic  rate 
of  growth  of  energy  consumption.  What  is 
not  obvious,  however,  is  that  the  total  energy 
consumption  of  our  nation  will  continue  to 
Increase,  even  If  we  establish  very  successful 
conservation  programs.  Of  tbe  dozen  or  so 
major  reports  projecting  future  energy  con- 
sumption, all  agree  on  this  fundamental  fact. 

This  Is  true  because  additional  energy 
will  be  required  for  new  hcMnes,  new  jobs, 
upward  mobility  of  low-lnoome  groups,  em- 
ployment and  liberation  of  women,  and  more 
productive  and  competitive  manufacturing 
processes.  It  would  be  true  even  if  we  had 
zero  population  growth  starting  today. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
Energy  Policy  Study  assumes,  as  a  reasonable 
scenario  for  the  future,  limiting  the  growth 
of  our  total  energy  consumption  to  2  percent 
per  year.  Even  this  dramatic  reduction  in 
growth  rate  would  double  our  energy  con- 
sumption In  about  36  years.  Within  this 
overall  growth,  though,  there  must  be  a 
dramatic  shift  from  the  use  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  to  the  production  of  electricity 
from  coal  and  nuclear  fission.  The  annual 
growth  rate  for  electric  power  will  be  from 
4  to  6  percent  per  year,  doubling  electricity 
generation  by  about  1S90. 

Unfortunately,  most  ot  the  debate  on  the 
energy  crisis  has  centered  on  such  subjects 
as  Import  tariffs,  quotas,  gasoline  taxes,  al- 
locations, regulations,  aind  Incentives.  While 
aU  this  Is  Important,  It's  scHuewhat  like 
wrestling  for  deck  chairs  on  the  Titanic.  Our 
oil  production  is  dovm  from  last  year,  our 
natural  gas  production  Is  down  from  last 
year,  our  coal  production  Is  scarcely  changed 
from  last  year,  the  prc^ortlon  of  petroleum 
we  Import  has  now  Increased  to  about  38 
percent,  more  railroads  have  gone  out  of 
business,  the  situation  In  the  Middle  East  has 
deteriorated,  and  Mr.  Nader  and  others  are 
clamoring  for  us  to  declare  a  moratorium  on 
nuclear  energy,  our  only  rapidly  growing  re- 
source and  the  cleanest,  safest,  most  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  energy  option 
available  to  the  nation  during  this  century. 

The  challenge  we  face  today  Is  to  over- 
come this  attempt  at  confusing  and  mislead- 
ing the  American  people  and  to  develop  now 
an  energy  policy  to  produce  the  energy  we 
will  need  In  the  future.  There  are  several 
fvmdamentals  on  which  such  a  policy  must 
be  built.  Any  energy  policy  must  be  based  on 
the  best  scientific  and  engineering  facts 
available.  We  simply  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  basing  policies  on  fantasies,  such  as  assum- 
ing that  solar  energy  or  geothermal  energy  or 
some  suppressed  carburetor  design  will  ball 
us  out  of  our  problems.  We  cannot  base  policy 
on  prejudices,  whether  antl-IsraeU  or  anti- 
Arab  or  anti-oil  company  or  anti-utlllty  in- 
dustry or  an  antl-nuclear  fanaticism.  We 
cannot  base  policy  on  hopes,  such  as  the  hope 
that  well  keep  finding  enough  natural  gas 
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or  petroleum  to  keep  us  going,  or  the  hope 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  voluntar- 
ily reduce  their  standard  of  living  and  volun- 
tarily accept  massive  unemployment  In  the 
name  of  energy  conservation  or  because 
they've  been  frightened  into  a  state  of  irra- 
tionality by  irresponsible  scare  stories  about 
nuclear  energy. 

Certainly  we  must  recognize  that  a  dy- 
namic equilibrium  should  exist  between  en- 
ergy conversion,  transmission,  and  consump- 
tion in  one  corner,  and  a  reasonable  and 
rational  program  for  protecting  our  environ- 
ment and  conserving  our  resources  In  the 
second,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  and 
responsive  economic  system  in  the  third 
corner.  So,  while  we  can't  allow  the  excesses 
that  have  narked  some  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  past,  raping  our  land  and  pollut- 
ing our  atmosphere,  we  cannot  expect  to  have 
energy  production  without  some  impact  on 
the  environment  no  matter  how  benign  the 
source  may  seem  to  be  from  a  distance,  and 
we  certainly  cannot  expect  to  have  jobs  for 
the  American  people  unless  we  produce  more 
energy.  Our  national  energy  policy  must 
strike  this  dynamic  balance  in  a  rational 
manner. 

About  75  percent  of  the  energy  we  use 
today  comes  from  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
Now,  when  our  society  and  our  economy  are 
actually  dependent  upon  continued  energy 
growth,  we  are  coming  face  to  face  with  the 
reality  that  we  are  running  out  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas,  and  we  are  just  beginning 
to  feel  the  first  effects. 

The  most  difficult  fact  to  grasp  for  us  who 
have  lived  all  of  our  lives  in  a  culture  built 
on  cheap  mobility  is  that  we  have  almost 
certainly  already  burned  up  more  than  half 
of  all  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas  that  we 
have  ever  discovered  or  ever  will  discover  on 
this  continent  or  off  its  shores,  and  that  it 
will  all  be  gone  Insofar  as  a  significant  sup- 
ply of  fuel  is  concerned  by  about  the  end  of 
this  century. 

Furthermore,  responsible  recent  studies  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  point  out  that, 
even  with  crash  programs  for  exploration  and 
drilling  for  gas  and  oil.  we  cannot  expect  to 
Increase  production  significantly  of  either  of 
these  sources  at  any  time  in  the  future  above 
present  levels. 

As  our  supplies  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  dwindle,  this  nation  will  become  depend- 
ent for  virtually  all  of  Its  energy  on  coal  and 
nuclear  fission. 

But  In  the  long  perspective  even  these 
sources  of  energy  are  really  only  transition- 
al. Though  we  must  increase  our  reliance  on 
them  for  now.  we  must  also  make  plans  for 
phasing  them  out  In  the  more  distant  future 
and  replacing  them  with  other,  still-to-be- 
developed  energy  sources. 

Of  course,  coal  is  our  greatest  resource  of 
fossil  fuel,  and  we  must  rely  heavily  upon  it. 
However,  there  is  a  broad  spectrimi  of  factors 
that  limit  the  rate  of  growth  of  coal  con- 
sumption :  economic,  logistical,  and  environ- 
mental. Clearly,  coal  can  play  only  a  partial 
role  In  this  nation's  energy  future. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  that  one 
of  the  greatest  strokes  of  good  fortime  this 
nation  has  experienced  Is  to  have  our  nu- 
clear Industry  as  well  advanced  as  we  find  it 
today,  ready  now  to  provide  much  of  the 
energy  this  nation  will  need  during  the  next 
50  years.  Nuclear  energy  is  the  cleanest, 
cheapest,  most  reliable  energy  sovirce  avail- 
able, with  the  least  environmental  Impact  of 
any  significant  option. 

Today  there  are  65  nuclear  power  plants 
licensed  to  operate  In  the  United  States.  They 
have  a  capacity  of  about  40,000  megawatts, 
or  about  9  percent  of  this  nation's  electric 
energy  generating  capacity.  Seventeen  more 
plants  should  be  operating  by  the  end  of 
1976.  In  addltiott  to  these  72  plants  there  are 
149  more  under  construction  or  being 
planned.  If  they  are  operating  by  1985 — and 
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they  can  be  if  we  eliminate  unnecessary  de- 
lays and  provide  for  construction  capital — 
then  this  nation  will  have  a  nuclear  capacity 
of  about  220,000  megawatts,  or  about  30  per- 
cent of  our  nuclear  generating  capacity. 

Each  nuclear  plant  saves  the  equivalent 
of  from  10  to  12  million  barrels  of  oil  a 
year.  Thus  it  would  require  6  to  7  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  produce  the  same 
electricity  that  these  221  plants  will  gen- 
erate. This  Is  tbe  equivalent  of  all  of  the 
petroleum  the  United  States  imports  today. 

The  nuclear  Industry,  contrary  to  state- 
ments by  Mr.  Nader,  does  not  have  to  be 
perfect.  Just  as  with  any  other  industry  or 
any  other  energy  technology,  nuclear  energy 
has  some  hazardous  aspects,  and  we  must 
assume  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  there 
will  be  an  accident  causing  property  dam- 
age, injuries,  or  even  deaths — just  as  there 
has  been  in  every  other  energy  technology 
In  this  country  on  many  occasions.  While  It's 
essential  that  every  conceivable  accident  be 
guarded  against  and  every  reasonable  pre- 
caution taken,  there  is  a  point  of  absurdity 
beyond  which  the  rational  public  should 
not  be  expected  to  go  in  imagining  nuclear 
hazards  or  hypothesizing  extreme  nuclear 
accidents. 

Recent  studies  by  Dr.  Norman  Rasmussen 
of  MIT,  which  were  welcomed  by  cdl  the 
antl-nuclear  people  until  they  found  out 
what  the  studies  said,  indicate  that  with 
100  plants  pperatlng — as  will  be  the  case 
in  1980 — a  major  nuclear  accident  will  be 
10,000  times  less  likely  to  happen  than  a 
comparable  accident  in  a  nonnuclear  facil- 
ity. The  hazard  to  any  individual  or  group 
will  be  about  the  same  In  1980  as  the  hazard 
of  being  struck  by  a  meteor. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  that's  off  by  a  factor 
of  ten.  But  with  numbers  of  that  size  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference.  If  it  is  off  by  a 
factor  of  ten,  then,  of  course,  the  hazards 
of  being  killed  from  a  nuclear  reactor  acci- 
dent are  ten  times  greater  than  being  struck 
by  a  meteor. 

Numerous  scare  stories  have  been  cir- 
culated about  the  radiation  impact  of  a 
nuclear  Industry  on  the  general  public.  But 
if  we  assume  a  thousand  nuclear  power 
plants  on  the  line  (as  may  be  possible  by 
the  year  2000)  the  average  person  In  tbe 
United  States  will  receive  the  following 
radiation:  102  tniUirem  per  year  from  na- 
tural background,  73  millirem  per  year  from 
medical  X-rays  and  therapeutic  radiation,  but 
only  0.4  mllUrem  per  year  from  the  operation 
of  all  1,000  nuclear  power  plants  and  their 
suppK>rtlng  activities. 

Today,  with  automobile  speed  limits  re- 
duced to  55  miles  per  hour,  we  kill  about 
46,000  Americans  a  year  and  suffer  about  2 
million  serious  injuries  from  automobile  ac- 
cidents. More  than  8.000  persons  bum  to 
death.  Overdoses  of  aspirin  and  aspirin  com- 
pounds cause  more  than  200  deaths  a  year. 
A  thousand  persons  die  from  electrical 
shock.  About  160  are  killed  by  lightning: 
3,(X)0  choke  to  death  on  food;  and  2,000 
persons  are  killed  in  plane  accidents. 

Tet  no  radiation  Injury  or  death  has  re- 
sulted from  the  operation  of  any  licensed 
nuclear  power  plant  In  the  United  States, 
nor  has  any  member  of  the  public  been  ex- 
posed to  any  radiation  in  excess  of  inter- 
nationally approved  standards  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  all  the  56  nuclear  power 
plants  and  their  supporting  activities  and 
the  more  than  100  American  military  nuclear 
reactors  now  ojjeratlng. 

Solar  and  geothermal  energy  will  make 
no  significant  contribution  to  this  nation's 
energy  needs  before  1990,  and  very  little 
before  the  year  2000.  Competitive  generation 
of  electricity  from  nuclear  fusion  will  not 
come  before  the  twenty-first  century.  The 
best  estimate  for  the  United  States  energy 
demand  for  1985  is  about  48  million  barrels 
a  day  oil  equivalent.  If  we  assume  a  very 
aggressive  conservation  program,  cutting  6.5 
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million  barrels  below  projected  growth  rates, 
if  we  undertake  an  all-out  exploration  and 
drilling  program  for  petroleum  and  natural 
gas,  and  if  we  undertake  a  massive  expansion 
of  our  coal  extraction  industry,  almost  dou- 
bling it  within  ten  years,  and  if  we  got  all 
the  hydroelectric  sites  that  are  going  to  be 
developed  on  line,  and  if  we  got  all  the  nu- 
clear plants  that  are  now  on  the  line,  under 
construction,  or  on  order  built  and  operat- 
ing, thus  producing  the  equivalent  of  about 
6.5  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  then  we  would 
still  have  to  import  8.5  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  day,  which  is  2  million  barrels  a  day 
more  than  we're  lmp>orting  now. 

And  for  each  million  barrels  we  fall  below 
some  critical  point  near  48  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  day  consumption,  we  must  accept 
the  imemployment  of  another  900.000  Amer- 
ican workers.  The  nuclear  portion  of  that 
1985  energy  consumption  is  equivalent  to 
almost  6  million  jobs,  and  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  it. 

I  think  it's  Important  to  remember  that  we 
need  responsible  criticism,  but  that  we  must 
rely  on  scientists  and  engineers  to  make 
technical  decisions  for  us,  not  only  In  nuclear 
energy,  but  in  the  safety  of  our  water,  our 
airplanes,  and  our  food. 

Is  Mr.  Nader  competent  to  make  such  de- 
cisions? He  talks  about  40  percent  waste, 
and  says  that  we  can.  with  thrift,  reverse 
that.  Well,  can  we  reverse  the  Second  Law 
of  Thermodynamics  with  thrift?  A  colleague 
came  up  to  me  one  day.  He  wanted  to  take 
all  the  carbon  dioxide  out  of  the  air  and 
separate  it  again  and  rebum  it  for  more 
energy,  and  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  why 
he  couldn't  do  that.  I  mentioned  the  Second 
Law  of  Thermodynamics,  and  he  said,  "Oh, 
I  know  you  scientists.  You  can  take  care  of 
that." 

Well,  that's  what  Mr.  Nader  is  saying:  we 
can  take  care  of  that.  We  can  reverse  the 
Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics  and  Just 
ignore  all  the  essential  waste  in  the  Camot 
cycle  that  goes  into  converting  electricity. 

He  makes  the  same  mistake  in  mathemat- 
ics when  he  says  we  can  cut  15  percent  off 
the  gasoline  consumption  of  cars.  We  un- 
doubtedly can,  but  cars  take  only  20  per- 
cent of  our  total  energy  load.  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  20  percent  makes  3  percent.  The 
same  for  houses.  He  said  we  can  cut  60  per- 
cent. If  we  did.  It  would  be  only  12  percent 
of  total  consumption. 

And  with  respect  to  solar  energy,  it's  been 
my  legislation  and  my  committee  that's 
gotten  us  from  t4  million  In  fiscal  1973  to 
what  I  predict  will  be  an  authorization  of 
$143  million  in  fiscal  1976.  I  was  sponsor  of 
the  Solar  Energy  Heating  and  Cooling  Dem- 
onstration Act,  the  Solar  Energy  Research. 
Development  and  Demonstration  Act,  and 
the  Geothermal  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act. 

Even  If  we  were  to  modify  10  percent  ot 
all  the  houses  In  this  country  for  solar  en- 
ergy, 7  milUon  of  the  70  million  houses,  thoee 
houses  now  require  just  2  percent  of  this 
nation's  energy.  So  that  would  produce  be- 
tween 1  and  1 .5  percent  of  our  energy  needs. 
And,  at  810,000  to  $16,000  each,  that's  $70 
to  $105  billion. 

The  same  applies  to  geothermal  energy. 
With  a  crash  program  we  may,  if  we  are 
lucky,  be  able  to  have  1  percent  of  our  na- 
tional energy  needs  from  geothermal  energy 
by  1990. 

We  have  people  who  are  refusing  to  face 
up  to  the  realities,  the  hard  economic,  hu- 
man realities  of  this  day.  For  the  balance  of 
this  century  this  nation  must  depend  on 
coal  and  nuclear  fission  for  its  energy.  This 
is  the  reality,  and  we  can  talk  all  we  want  to 
about  solar  energy  or  geothermal  energy  or 
fusion  or  anything  else  In  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  this  truth.  But  all  our  attempts 
to  escape  simply  provide  a  cover  for  the  re- 
fusal to  face  up  to  our  responsibility  to  our 
society,  oiir  low-income  groups,  our  minority 
groups,  our  needs  of  today. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJ),.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  have  come  that  they  might  have  lite 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly.— John  10:  10. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God, 
humbly  and  earoestly  we  come  to  Thee 
praying  that  the  hours  of  this  day  may 
be  flUed  with  life  and  light  and  love. 

Help  us  to  be  true,  for  there  are  those 
who  trust  us.  Help  us  to  be  pure,  for 
there  are  those  who  care.  Help  us  to  be 
strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer.  Help 
us  to  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare. 

By  Thy  grace  may  we  be  friend  of 
all,  the  foe,  the  friendless.  May  we  be 
giving  and  forget  the  gift.  May  we  be 
humble,  for  we  know  our  weakness.  May 
we  look  up,  and  laugh,  and  love  and  lift. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  went  about 
with  a  song  in  His  heart,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments hi  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  and  conciu*- 
rent  resolution  of  the  Hoxise  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

HJt.  13.  An  act  to  »mend  title  3,  United 
State*  Oode,  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  foreign  diplomatic  "»«—*""■.  to  Increase 
the  size  of  the  Executive  Protective  Service, 
and  for  other  purpoeeB; 

HJl.  6M1.  An  act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency relief  to  small  buelneas  concema 
In  connection  with  fiLzed-price  Qovernment 
oootnMsta;  and 

H.  Con.  Bee.  31B.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
mant  of  a  revloed  edition  of  "The  Capitol." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  5541)  enUtled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  emergency  relief  for  small 
business  concerns  in  ctninection  with 
fixed-price  Government  contracts,"  re- 
quests a  ctHiference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
ttiereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Chilis,  Mr. 
"hSxstKLw,  Mr.  NxmN,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Wucxix,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Brock  to  be 
tlie  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bin  (HJl.  5727)  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  an  independent  and  regional- 
ized n.S.  Parole  Commission,  to  provide 
fair  and  equitable  parole  procedures,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House ;  tigrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
McClcllan,  Mr.  KzifirEOT,  Mr.  BtmoiCK, 
Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Mathias  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  584.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  TTnlted 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  hsid  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolutim  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  327.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  National  Historic 
n-eservatlon  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2145.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  States  in  order  to  assist  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  public  edu- 
cation to  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  refu- 
gee children,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  the  enrollment  of  S.  1642. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  BUDGET  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1976 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  its  report  on  the  second  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  assure  us  that 
the  minority  is  fully  protected  and  that 
they  will  not  in  any  way  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  not  being  able  to  protect 
themselves? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  would  suggest  the  gentleman 
jield  to  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  for  a  response  to  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man win  yield,  our  ri^ts  have  been  pro- 
tected and  we  are  prepared  to  file  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection.      

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  NOVEM- 
BER 10.  1975,  OR  ANY  DAY 
THEREAFTER,  CONSIDERATION 
OF  SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION ON  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1976 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  on 
November  10, 1975,  or  any  day  thereafter 
to  consider  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTINQ  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  S.  1542,  MARITIME  AUTHORl- 
ZAIION  ACT 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  71)  relating  to  amendment  of  the 
Senate  bill  S.  1542.  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1976  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  71 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill 
(S.  1542) ,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
for  other  piu^oses,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  the  foUowlng  correction:  Section 
4  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  4.  Section  809(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46  TT.S.C.  1213 
(a) )  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "In  order  to  assure  equitable  treatment 
for  each  range  of  ports  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  not  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  construction- 
differential  subsidy  and  operating-differen- 
tial subsidy  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  law 
authorizing  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  shall  be  allocated  to  each  such  port 
range:  Provided,  however.  That  such  allo- 
cation shall  apply  to  the  extent  that  subsidy 
contracts  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Not  later  than  March  1, 1076,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  detailed  report  (1)  describ- 
ing the  actions  that  have  been  taken  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  assure  insofar  as  pos- 
sible that  direct  and  adequate  service  Is  pro- 
vided by  United  States-flag  commercial  ves- 
sels to  each  range  of  ports  referred  to  in  this 
section;  and  (2)  including  any  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation  that  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Vh-ginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  necessary  for  the  House  to 
approve  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
before  us  in  order  to  correct  a  typograph- 
ical error  which  resulted  in  the  House 
and  Senate  conference  reports  having  a 
minor  difference  in  wording.  Section  4  of 
the  House  conference  report  reads: 
construction-differential  subsidy  contracts 
and  operating-differential  subsidy  contracts. 

The  Senate  conference  report  reads: 
construction-differential   subsidy  and   oper- 
ating-differential subsidy. 

We  are  dropping  the  words  "contracts" 
so  that  the  House  and  Senate  conference 
reports  in  sectioH  4  will  conform. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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SECOND  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  has  approved  and 
reported  to  the  House  the  second  concur- 
rent budget  resolution.  This  provides  for 
revenues  of  $301.8  billion;  budget  author- 
ity, $400.5  bilUon;  outlays,  $373.8  billion: 
deficit,  $72  billion:  pubUc  debt,  $620.4 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1976.  We  hope 
to  have  this  resolution  before  the  House 
as  a  whole  on  November  11  of  this  year. 
I  might  state  that  what  it  basically  con- 
tains is  a  tax  cut,  not  as  large  as  the 
President  has  recommended,  but  to  keep 
withholding  rates  from  rising,  and  an  ex- 
penditure ceiling  approximately  $20  bil- 
lion-plus below  the  President's  $395  bil- 
lion figure. 

So  we  have  taken  the  first  step  in  what 
we  hope  will  be  an  accommodation  to- 
ward a  reasonable  tax  cut  and  a  ceiling 
limitation  for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoriun  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  654] 

Abzug  aialmo  Moss 

Andrews,  N.C.     Oibbons  Murphy,  HI. 

Annunzio  Ooldwater  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ashley  Guyer  Nedzi 

Aspln  Hammer-  Nolan 

Barrett  schmidt  Obey 

Bell  Harrington  Passman 

Biaggl  Hayes,  Ind.  Peyser 

Brown,  Calif.      Hays,  Ohio  Pike 

Brown,  Ohio  Hubert  Preyer 

BroyhlU  Helstoskl  Rhodes 

Burton,  Phillip  Hinshaw  Risenhoover 

Butler  Horton  Robinson 

Byron  Howard  Rosenthal 

Carter  Ichord  Runnels 

Casey  Johnson,  Colo.   Ruppe 

Chappell  Karth  Ryan 

Chlsholm        '    Kemp  Schneebeli 

Clay  Kindness  Selberling 

Cleveland  Landrum  Sikes 

Conyers  Leggett  Slsk 

Crane  Lehman  Smith,  Iowa 

Daniels,  N.J.  Lloyd,  Calif.  Staggers 

Dellvims  Lujan  Stark 

Dent  McClory  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Dlggs  McCoUister  Symington 

Dlngell  McKinney  Teague 

Eckhardt  Madden  Thompson 

Erienbom  Martin  UdaU 

Esch  Meeds  Ullman 

Eshleman  Metcalfe  Waxman 

Pary  Milford  Wiggins 

Flynt  Mills  Wilson,  C.  H. 

Foley  Mink  Young.  Ga. 

Praser  MitcheU.  N.Y. 

Prey  Morgan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  328, 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  two 
Members  who  were  trying  to  get  recog- 
nition to  be  included  just  m  the  roUcall 
was  closed,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that,  while  we  cannot  change 
the  record,  the  Chair  requests  that 
Members  address  the  (Thair  if  they  are 
seeking  recognition. 


DEPOSITORY    INSTITUTIONS 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1975 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10024)  to 
extend  the  authority  for  the  flexible 
regulation  of  Interest  rates  on  deposits 
and  share  accounts  In  depository  institu- 
tions, to  extend  the  National  Commission 
on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers,  and  to 
provide  for  home  mortgage  disclosure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  GERiMAiN) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10024,  wife 
Mr.  Matsunaga  in  fee  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  fee  tiUe  of  fee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  fee  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  fee  Clerk  had  read 
ferough  section  101  of  title  I  ending  on 
page  1,  line  7  of  fee  bill. 

The  Clerk  will  read  fee  remainder  of 
Utle  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiuunce 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  shall  maintain  an  Interest  rate 
differential  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum,  and  shall  take  no  action  to  eliminate 
or  lessen  any  such  differential,  which  is  In 
existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  category  of  ac- 
counts between  (1)  any  bank  (other  than  a 
savings  bank)  the  deposits  of  which  are  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  (2)  any  savings  and  loan,  build- 
ing and  loan,  or  homestead  association  (In- 
cluding cooperative  banks)  the  deposits  or 
accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or 
any  savings  bank  the  deposits  or  account  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corpioration  except  that  such  finan- 
cial regulatory  agencies  may,  upon  a  finding 
of  competitive  disadvantage,  lessen  or  elim- 
inate the  differential  for  selected  geographic 
areas  and  by  category  of  au:counts. 

(b)  No  Interest  rate  differential  for  any 
category  of  accounts  which  exists  between 
(1)  any  bank  (other  than  a  savings  bank) 
the  deposits  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  (2) 
any  savings  and  loan,  building  and  loan,  or 
homestead  association  (including  coopera- 
tive banks)  the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which 
are  insiu'ed  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Instirance  Corporation  or  any  savings  bank 
the  dejxjeits  or  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insvirance  Corpora- 
tion may  be  eliminated  or  lessened  under 
subsection  (a)  unless — 

(A)  forty-five  days  prior  written  notifica- 


tion Is  given  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate;  and 

(B)  neither  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives nor  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  dis- 
approves, by  resolution,  the  proposed  elim- 
ination or  lessening  of  the  Interest  rate  dif- 
ferential within  the  forty-five-day  period  be- 
ginning upon  the  date  that  such  committees 
receive  the  written  notification  under  clause 
(A). 

(c)  In  the  case  of  the  elimination  or 
lessening  of  any  Interest  rate  differential 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
category  of  accounts  between  (1)  any  bank 
(other  than  a  savings  bank)  the  deposits  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  (2)  any  savings 
and  loan,  building  and  loan,  or  homestead 
a.ssoclatlon  (Including  cooperative  banks)  the 
deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  or  any  savings  bank  the  deposits 
or  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  the  max- 
imum rate  of  Interest  which  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  such  category  of  accounts  for 
banks  (other  than  savings  banks)  the  de- 
posits of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  be  equal 
to  the  highest  rate  of  Interest  which  savings 
and  loan  associations  the  deposits  or  ac- 
counts of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
were  permitted  to  charge  for  such  category  of 
accounts  Immediately  prior  to  the  elimina- 
tion or  lessening  of  such  interest  rate  differ- 
ential. 

(d)  During  the  period  ending  December  3, 
1977,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall 
study  the  Impact  of  expanded  consumer  lend- 
ing and  Investment  powers,  the  offering  of 
demand  deposits,  and  any  other  additional 
powers  authorized  for  State-chartered  thrift 
Institutions  on  the  housing  portfolios  of  such 
Institutions  with  special  emphasis  upon  pos- 
sible dlsintermedlatlon  effects.  Such  agencies 
shall  report  their  findings,  together  with  any 
recommendations,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urtian  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  on  or  before  Jime  30,  1976,  and  at 
six-month  Intervals  thereafter  during  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1977.  If  the  Con- 
gress enacts  comprehensive  financial  reform 
legislation  during  such  period,  no  such  re- 
port Is  required  to  be  made  after  such  date. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 16, 1973  (Public  Law  93-100) .  Is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Section  19(1)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  371a)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  proviso: 
•':  Provided  further.  That  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  negotiable  order  of  with- 
drawal accounts". 

(2)  Section  19(1)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'nego- 
tiable order  of  withdrawal  account'  means 
an  account  on  which  payment  of  Interest 
may  be  made  on  a  deposit  with  respect  to 
which  the  member  bank  may  require  the 
depositor  to  give  notice  of  an  intended  with- 
drawal not  less  than  thirty  days  before  the 
withdrawal  Is  made,  even  though  In  practice 
such  notice  is  not  required  and  the  depositor 
is  allowed  to  make  withdrawals  by  negotia- 
ble or  transferable  Instniment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  payments  to  third  persons 
or  otherwise.". 
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(c)  Section  18(g)  of  tbe  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U^.C.  1828(g) )  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  tbe  first  sen- 
tence thereof  tbe  following  new  sentences: 
**rhe  prohibition  In  the  first  sentence  on  the 
payment  of  interest  or  dividends  shall  not 
^ply  to  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  ac- 
counts in  insured  nonmember  banks.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'nego- 
tiable order  of  withdrawal  account'  means  an 
account  on  which  payment  of  interest  may 
be  made  on  a  deposit  with  respect  to  which 
tbe  depository  institution  may  require  the 
depositor  to  give  notice  of  an  Intended  with- 
drawal not  less  than  thirty  days  before  the 
withdrawal  Is  made,  even  though  in  practice 
such  notice  is  not  required  and  the  depositor 
is  allowed  to  malce  withdrawals  by  negotiable 
or  transferable  instrument  for  the  purpoee 
of  making  payments  to  third  persons  or 
otherwise.". 

(d)  Section  19(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  461)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  the  case  of  any  member  bank  or 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys. 
tem,  tbe  Board  may  establish  a  reserve  ratio 
for  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  accoiuits 
(as  defined  by  section  19(1)  of  this  Act), 
which  may  be  set  at  a  level  different  from 
that  applicable  to  demand  deposits.". ' 

(e)  (1)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  shall,  after  consrultation 
with  the  Board  of  Directorsof  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  by  rule,  provide  that  the  rate  of 
interest  which  may  be  paid  by  banlcs  (Includ- 
ing savings  banks)  which  are  insured  by  tbe 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
savings  and  loan,  building  and  loan,  and 
homestead  associations  (including  coopera- 
tive banks)  tbe  deposits  or  accoiuits  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Ix>an 
Insurance  Corporation  on  negotiable  order 
of  withdrawal  accounts  shall  be  the  same. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  ac- 
count" means  an  account  on  which  pay- 
ment of  Interest  may  be  made  on  a  deposit 
with  respect  to  which  the  depository  Institu- 
tion may  require  the  depositor  to  give  notice 
of  itn  intended  withdrawal  not  less  than 
thirty  days  before  the  withdrawal  is  made, 
even  though  in  practice  such  notice  is  not  re- 
quired and  the  depositor  Is  allowed  to  make 
withdrawals  by  negotiable  or  transferable  in- 
strument for  tbe  purpose  of  making  pay- 
mepts  to  third  persons  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Oialrman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  I  be  considered  «s  read, 
printed  In  the  Rbcori),  and  open  to 
amendmoit  at  tmy  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reciuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ooMKimB  AicxNDiairrs 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will  re- 
port ttie  committee  amendments. 
Hie  Clerk,  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  2,  begin- 
ning In  line  13,  strike  out  "savings  bank  the 
deposits  or  accotmts  of  which  are  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insvu-ance  Corpora- 
tion", and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "mutual  sav. 
Ings  bank  as  defined  in  section  3(f)  of  tbe 
FMeral  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(f))". 

On  page  3,  beginning  in  line  1,  strike  out 
"savings  bank  the  d^xwlts  or  accounts  of 
which  ar»  Insured  by  the  TMeral  Deposit 
Insurance  Oc»poratlon'',  and  insert  In  lieu 
tlisnof  "mutual  savings  bank  as  defined  In 
section  3(f)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12U.S.C.  1813(f))". 

On  page  4,  beginning  in  line  2,  strike  out 
"savings  bank  the  deposits  or  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 


surance Corporation",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "mutual  savings  bank  as  defined  in 
section  3(f)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  VS.C.  1813(f) )  ". 

On  page  6,  line  25,  strike  out  "Federal  Re- 
serve System"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation". 

On  page  7,  Immediately  after  line  18,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(f)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
thereof  by  striking  out  "Savings"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
by  paragraph  (3),  savings";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  An  association  may  offer  negotiable 
order  of  withdrawal  accounts.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'negotiable  or- 
der of  withdrawal  account'  means  an  ac- 
count on  which  payment  of  interest  may  be 
made  on  a  deposit  with  respect  to  which 
the  depository  Institution  may  require  the 
depositor  to  give  notice  of  an  intended  with- 
drawal not  less  than  thirty  days  before  the 
withdrawal  is  made,  even  though  in  practice 
such  notice  Is  not  reqiUred  and  the  deposi- 
tor is  allowed  to  make  withdrawals  by  ne- 
gotiable or  transferable  instrument  for  the 
purpoee  of  making  payments  to  third  per- 
sons or  otherwise." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WYT.TE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  Is  a  committee  amendment  on  page 
5,  at  line  15,  which  was  overlooked.  It 
Is  Just  two  words,  "provided  further." 
I  do  not  know  If  it  is  Important  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  that  Is  not  an 
amendment.  It  is  just  an  Italicized  por- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

AMKin>MZNrS    OFFERED    BT    MR.    ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  several  amendments,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rottssxlot: 
On  page  6.  line  23,  immediately  following  the 
word  "bank",  insert  a  comma,  and  strike  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  line  23. 

On  page  6,  line  20,  immediately  following 
the  designation  "(d)",  insert  "(1)". 

On  page  7,  line  2,  immediately  following 
the  second  period,  insert  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(2)  Section  6(A)  (b)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1425(a)  (b)  is 
amended  by  Inserting,  at  tbe  end  thereof,  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  tbe  case  of  any 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
may  establish  a  reserve  ratio  or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof  for  negotiable  order  of  withdraw- 
al accounts  (as  defined  by  section  5(b))  of 
this  Act) ,  which  may  be  set  at  a  level  differ- 
ent from  that  applicable  to  demand  de- 
posits.". 

On  page  7,  line  2,  immediately  following 
the  second  period,  strike  all  that  follows 
through  line  14,  and  insert,  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  f oUowlng : 

(e)(1)  After  consultation  with  each  other, 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  tbe  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall 
provide  by  rule,  respectively,  that  the  rate  of 
Interest  which  may  be  paid  by  member  and 
nonmember    banks    (including    cooperative 


banks)  tbe  deposits  or  accounts  of  which 
are  ins\ired  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  on  negotiable  order 
of  withdrawal  accounts  shcUl  be  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  allocation  of  authority  to 
establish  reserve  requirements  and  in- 
terest rate  ceilings  among  the  various 
authorities  which  regulate  financial  in- 
stitutions, rather  than  to  give  primary 
authority  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
as  the  present  language  may  be  con- 
strued to  provide. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  accepts  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  clarify- 
ing the  Intent  of  the  committee  Insofar 
as  the  question  of  the  respective  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  are  con- 
cerned on  the  iiuestion  of  reserve  ratios. 
It  is  clearly  contemplated  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  should  have  in  no  way  its 
existing  regulatory  powers  and  authori- 
ties diminished  and  that  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  that  they  Indeed  shall  have 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  manner,  form, 
and  place  of  deposit  for  the  equivalent  of 
reserves  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
spirit  of  section  103(d) . 

Again,  the  committee  is  pleased  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which,  In 
essence,  merely  continues  the  ftTfating 
practice  and  authority  now  possessed  by 
each  of  the  regulatory  agencies  on  the 
question  of  the  actual  prescribing  of  In- 
terest rates  to  be  paid  by  institutions 
within  their  regulatory  jurisdiction.  All 
rates  are  set  after  consultation  and  I 
think  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  tiiat  there  has.  In  fact,  never 
been  a  refusal  by  any  agency  to  follow 
the  consensus  as  arrived  at  by  the  co- 
ordinating committee  and  certainly  we 
can  anticipate  that  this  experience  will 
continue  on  the  matter  of  determining 
the  rate  to  be  paid  for  NOW  accounts 
and  I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  each  agency  simultaneously 
will  prescribe  such  rate  pursuant  to  Its 
existing  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMXNDMENT  OFFEaED    BT  MR.  J.  WnXIAM 
STANTON 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  J.  WaiUM. 
arANToi*:  On  page  eight,  after  line  eighteen 
add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(g)  Section  SA  ot  ths  Vedaral  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  as  amended  (U  UB.O.  14afia)   U 
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amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  thereto 
as  follows : 

"(g)  Each  member  institution  shall  main- 
tain reserves  against  Its  negotiable  order 
of  withdrawal  accoimts,  In  currency  and 
coin  or  In  balances  In  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
in  such  ratios  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Qovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System." 

POINT    OF   ORDER 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  J.  Wn-LiAM  Stanton)  addresses  it- 
self to  section  5A  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1425a) ,  et  cetera. 

We  have  just,  immediately  preceding 
this,  amended  section  5A  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C. 
1425a),  as  amended.  In  other  words,  we 
have  just  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
point  that  Is  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Therefore,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  It  would  be  inconsistent  at  this 
point  to  consider  this  amendment  since 
the  subject  matter  has  already  been 
dealt  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William  Stanton) 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Yes,  I  do. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  point  of  order, 
I  bring  this  amendment  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  for  the  sole  reason  that 
it  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  the 
staff  of  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  pointing  out  really  an 
error  in  the  original  language  in  this  bill. 
It  would  still  lead  to  a  question  even  with 
the  passage  of  the  Rousselot  amendment. 

If  the  amendment  Is  germane  or  not 
germane,  of  course,  the  Chair  will  soon 
rule,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  had  any  ques- 
tion at  all  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens)  that  will  be  coming  forth,  un- 
less this  amendment  Is  adopted,  what  we 
had  here  originally.  In  the  haste  of  creat- 
ing this  particular  section,  was  this:  On 
close  examination  of  the  bill,  the  Mem- 
bers will  see  that  we  did  establish  the 
Interest  rates,  but  we  came  up  with  dif- 
ferent basic  reserve  requirements  for  the 
different  financial  institutions  Involved, 
the  saving  and  loan  associations,  the 
non-Fed  system,  and  of  course,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

When  we  add  this  and  the  amendment 
that  was  just  passed  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rottsselot)  ,  we  see 
that  the  reserve  commitments  shall  be 
established  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  but  what  we  have  Is  still  a  corol- 
lary or  still  a  difference  In  that  we  do 
have  In  the  Fed  a  system  In  which  re- 
serves move  reserves.  They  are  reserves 
held  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  if  it 
comes  up  in  the  definition  with  respect 
to  establishing  some  reserves,  still  pre- 
sents the  question  of  what  kind  of  liquid 
reserves  are  Invcrived. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William  Stanton) 
is  not  speaking  to  a  point  of  order.  He 
Is,  rather,  speaking  on  the  amendment. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  The  Chah:  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  is  not  going  to  rule  on  the 
consistency  or  inconsistency  of  the 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton)  offers  an  amendment 
which  Is  different  from. the  amendment 
offered  previously  by  the  gentleman  froin 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

There  Is  no  question  of  germaneness 
involved  here. 

Accordingly,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  (Thair. 

Going  back  to  the  original  point  which 
was  made  and  to  clarify  the  situation, 
where  we  are — and  this  Is  technical — 
there  Is  a  grievous  error  In  this  legisla- 
tion. We  have  established  uniform  inter- 
est requirements  but  we  have  a  bill  that 
allows  a  big  difference  in  reserve  re- 
quirements for  our  different  financial 
institutions.  It  creates  unbelievable  ad- 
vantages to  one  Institution  over  another. 

This  was  not  my  original  amendment. 
I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  whatsoever, 
but  I  feel  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
makes  a  good  point  in  bringing  it  to  my 
attention.  It  follows  in  line  and  comple- 
ments the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  (California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  attempted  to  correct,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  knows,  in  the  previous  amend- 
ment just  adopted,  was  to  prevent  the 
financial  institutions  which  fall  into  a 
different  classification  from  being  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
alone.  In  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  he  leaves  it  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  basically  decide  what 
the  currency  and  reserve  balances  shall 
be  for  NOW  accounts.  Why  should  not 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  have 
Jurisdiction  in  this  case  over  the  savings 
and  loan  institutions? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  am  say- 
ing to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla 
that  I  do  not  care  whether  It  is  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  or  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  all  I  am  saying  is 
there  should  be  uniform  reserve  require- 
ments. I  think  what  the  gentlebian  from 
California  would  do  would  be  to  create 
a  situation  where  the  P>ederal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  will  be  coming  up  with  different 
reserve  requirements  as  to  what  form 
and  where  reserves  shall  be. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  Is  asking  is  to  give  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  the  power  to  de- 
termine the  reserves  of  savings  and  loan 
Institutions  and  up  imtll  this  time  they 
have  not  had  that  kind  of  regulatory 
power  over  savings  and  loan  Institutions. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Up  until 
this  time  we  never  had  NOW  accounts 
nationwide. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  have  had  NOW 
accounts  In  New  Hampshire,  as  the  gen- 
tieman  well  knows,  and  that  is  where  the 
experiment  is  taking  place.  What  the 
gentieman  from  Ohio  wants  to  do  is  pro- 
vide jurisdiction  in  NOW  acccimts  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  over  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  limit 
my  authority  in  the  new  field  of  NOW 
accounts  reserves  only. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  "The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  was  set  up  to  be  a  sep- 
arate regulatory  body  from  that  which 
regulates  commercial  banks.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  But  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  creating  the 
exact  problem  I  am  trying  to  spell  out 
and  correct  with  this  amendment  and 
that  is  that  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
would  set  the  standards  of  reserves,  but, 
the  point  Is,  they  can  establish  different 
standards  for  these  reserves. 

Further,  does  the  gentleman  from 
California  not  deny  this  principle  that 
if  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  come 
up  with  different  standards  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  reserves  in  this  particular 
problem  that  there  Is  a  great  possibility 
of  one  Institution  having  a  competitive 
advantage  over  the  other? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  They  could. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  genUanan 
will  yield  further,  that  Is  exactly  what 
the  pressent  law  says,  that  the  regulatory 
body  for  savings  and  loan  institutions  will 
be  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
That  is  the  present  law.  The  gentieman 
and  I  did  not  create  this,  that  Is  the  way 
the  law  was  originally  written. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Now  the  gentieman 
wants  to  create  a  new  and  selective  au- 
thority on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  over  thrift  Institutions. 

The  present  law  says  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  can  take  over 
this  responsibility. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  WeU,  I 
want  to  just  point  out  to  the  House  that 
presenUy  it  Is  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
BEUik  Board  that  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions  but  we 
are  now  getting  into  an  entirely  different 
sphere,  and,  which,  of  course,  the  gentie- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  will 
hit  on  this.  We  are  coming  into  the  NOW 
accounts. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
grant  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that 
power. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  two  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wtlis  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  J.  WnxiAX 
Stanton  was  sdlowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tieman will  yield.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  two  questions.  As  I  understand 
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the  gentleman's  amendment.  It  simply 
states  that  it  will  be  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  which  will  establish  reserve  re- 
quirements for  NOW  accounts? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  That  Is 
right 
Mr.  WYLIE.  That  iTall  It  does? 
Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Just  the 
NOW  accounts. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Under  the  present  law  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  cannot  establish 
reserve  requirements  for  savings  and 
loan  institutions  or  thrift  institutions; 
that  is  done  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  That  is 
correct. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  So  this  amendment  would 
go  to  the  one  new  authority  that  was 
provided  for  in  this  bill,  to  wit.  the  NOW 
account,  and  would  allow  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  ascertain  the 
reserve  requirements  in  that  Instance? 
Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  And  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  then  would  have  major 
authority  to  establish  the  reserve  re- 
quirements as  far  as  NOW  accounts  in 
thrift  institutions  are  concerned? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  The 
Home  Loan  Bank  board  sets  the  reserve 
requirements  in  Mr.  Rousselot's  amend- 
ment. My  amendment  directs  itself  to 
what  type,  cash,  and  so  forth,  the  re- 
serves are  and  where  they  are  kept. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  But  we  would  not  have 
reserve  requirement  standardization  as 
far  as  other  institutions  are  concerned? 
Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  No.  be- 
cause that  Is  not  involved  In  this. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  make  clear. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  That  is 
riglit 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  is  against  it; 
the  subcommittee  chairman  is  against  it. 
I  really  felt  that,  once  again,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  gentleman  from  Oeorgia  (Mr. 
SnpHKMs) — and  we  will  get  back  to  his 
amendment  later — a  real  inequity  now 
exists  in  this  legislation  of  a  technical 
nature  and  I  am  Imposed  to  this  title. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  8T  OERMAIN.  Mr.  Chtdrman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  mmiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amoidment. 

This  is  not  a  technical  amendment. 
The  question  here  is  one  of  monetary 
policy  as  against  liquidity  when  we  ask 
that  reserves  be  set  by  the  regulatory 
aeency  for  the  institutions  under  its 
jurisdiction.  We  are  talking  about 
liquidity.  Here  with  this  amendment, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  attempting 
to  widen  its  scope  and  to  effect  mone- 
tary policy.  Let  us  make  one  thing  clear 
also.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  also  states  that 
the  reserves  will  be  deposited  with  the 
Federal  Reserve.  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  facilities  for  these 
reserves.  The  amendment  previously 
adopted  already  states  that  the  reserves 
shall  be  set  by  and  kept  by,  and  the  type 
of  reserves  shall  be  determined  by.  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 


For  that  reason  I  find  I  must  oppose 
the  amendment  because  we  are  not  here 
attempting  to  change  monetary  policy; 
we  aure  Just  attempting  to  insure  the 
liquidity  of  the  financial  institution  that 
takes  the  option  of  offering  the  NOW 
account  to  the  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  because  it  is  in  conflict 
with  the  basic  laws  that  presently  estab- 
lish specific  regulatory  bodies  for  the 
different  types  of  financial  institutions. 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  the  regulatory  authority  for  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  of  this  coim- 
try  not  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  passes, 
we  will  be  plowing  new  ground  in  pro- 
viding new  authority  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  enter  the  field  of  estab- 
lishing what  the  reserves  must  be  for 
NOW  accounts  in  a  savings  and  loan  or 
mutual  savings  institution. 

I  am  not  at  this  time  going  to  get  into 
a  discussion  of  the  NOW  accounts  be- 
cause that  will  come  up  when  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
moves  to  strike  section  103  of  the  bUl. 
and  we  can  debate  that  issue  then.  But 
I  am  siu-e  even  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  would  not  want 
to  put  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
charge  of  savings  and  loan  institutions 
and  what  their  reserve  accounts  should 
or  should  not  be;  that  basically  is  an 
authority  that  belong  to  the  Federal 
HcHne  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  believe  that  is  the  understanding. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment. 

So  even  the  maker  of  the  amendment 
to  eliminate  the  NOW  accounts — and  we 
will  get  into  the  NOW  account  issue 
again  as  it  relates  to  the  savings  and 
loans — agrees  that  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  reserve  require- 
ments under  the  NOW  accounts  for  the 
savings  and  loans  should  be  retained 
with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  That  is  their  responsibility. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  now  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  in  the  light  of  the  knowl- 
edge monbers  of  the  committee  have 
in  this  matter  it  is  not  necessary  to  point 
out  certainly  that  we  did  not  have  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  subject  matter. 
This  matter  should  have  been  taken  up 
imder  what  we  call  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Act.  I  do  not  necessarily  give 
credit  to  the  other  body,  which  exten- 
sively studied  this,  and  on  the  NOW  ac- 
counts they  handled  it  exactly  the  way 
this  amendment  states. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  one  other 
thing.  When  It  comes  to  the  establish- 
ment of  reserves,  what  we  have  in  my 
amendment  further  is  simply  on  the 
question  of  the  differentiation  between 
currency  and  coinage  the  Federal  Re- 


serve would  have  jurisdiction.  That  has 
already  been  set  by  the  Federal  Reserve, 
by  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that 
but  I  still  address  myself  to  the  basic 
issue  raised  by  my  colleague  in  introduc- 
ing this  sunendment,  which  would  pre- 
sent a  new  authority  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  have  a  decisionmaking  process 
as  it  relates  to  savings  and  loans.  I  am 
sm-e  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  did  not  Intend  that. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemtin  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  fnan  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Senate  did  not  hold  hearings  on  this 
point  either.  It  was  an  amendment  of- 
fered in  the  markup  session.  I  do  not 
have  the  complete  report.  The  FIA  ques- 
tion is  moot  on  this  point  and  properly  so 
after  the  consideration  given  to  those 
agency  heads  who  were  responsible  for 
FIA  spending  as  it  has  been  set. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  made  the  statement  which 
was  made  to  me,  that  this  was  put  in  the 
Senate  version. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  that  was  in 
a  previous  act  and  not  the  current  one. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  have 
been  told  it  Is  the  one  presumably  they 
are  working  on  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  WatiAM  Staw- 

TON). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BT    MB.  BKOWN 
OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bkown  of 
Michigan:  On  page  3,  beginning  on  line  9. 
strike  out  aU  after  the  word  "System" 
through  and  Including  line  12  on  page  8. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate; and 

"(B)  neither  the  House  of  Bepresentatlvat 
nor  the  Senate  disapproves,  by  resolution, 
the  proposed  elimination  or  lessening  of  the 
Interest  rate  differential  within  the  forty- 
flve-day  period  beginning  upon  the  date 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  receive  the  written  notification  im- 
der clause  (A) ." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  presently  drafted,  sectloii  102  of 
H.R.  10024  would  prevent  any  erosion  in 
the  statutory  differential  by  specifjrlng 
that  the  present  differential  Included  in 
the  bill,  of  one-quarter  of  1  percent,  shall 
be  maintained.  In  those  cases,  however, 
where  the  bank  regulatory  agencies  make 
a  finding  of  competitive  disadvantage  be- 
tween competing  financial  institutions, 
the  agencies  may  lessen  or  eliminate  the 
differential  for  selected  geographic  areas 
and  by  the  category  of  accoimts. 

If  such  is  the  case,  the  agencies  must 
report  their  finding  to  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Senate  Banking  Committees; 
and,  thereafter,  either  committee  may  by 
resolution  disapprove  the  proposed  elimi- 
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nation  or  lessening  of  the  Interest  rate 
differential  within  45  days.  In  essence, 
the  two  dommlttees,  or  either  of  them, 
are  given  a  "veto"  power  over  the  agen- 
cies' action. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  proposing 
would  take  away  this  veto  power  from 
either  of  the  two  committees  and  vest  it 
in  either  body  of  the  Congress,  that  is  in 
the  House  or  Senate.  Not  only  have  con- 
stitutional questions  been  raised  about 
section  102  as  it  presently  stands,  but  also 
the  provision  could  be  used  to  thwart 
legitimate  agency  suction  because  of  po- 
litical pressures  which  might  be  brought 
to  bear  against  members  of  either  com- 
mittee. By  vesting  the  veto  power  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  such  problems 
will  be  diminished  considerably. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  this 
amendment  is  consistent  with  action 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  many  other 
areas  where  we  give  the  right  of  dis- 
approval to  either  body  rather  than  to 
a  committee  of  either  body. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  C*ialrman,  I  have  the 
gentleman's  amendment  here.  As  I 
understand  the  thrust  of  your  amend- 
ment, it  would  provide  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  as  a 
body,  rather  than  a  committee  of  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  would  have  to  act. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Well,  the  bUl 
says  either  committee.  My  amendment 
says  either  House. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Either  House  could  by 

resolution  disapprove  the  elimlnatlcni  of 

the  rate  differential  by  your  amendment. 

Mr.   BROWN   of   Michigan.   That   is 

right. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  other  body  could  by 
resolution  disapprove  the  elimination  of 
a  rate  differential  without  action  by  the 
House. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  And  in  the  bill  before  us 
now  the  House  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  Committee  may  express  dis- 
approval within  the  45-day  period. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Or  the  Sen- 
ate committee. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Or  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  may  disapprove  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  rate  differential. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
m&n  is  corrpct 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  my  concerns  on  the  gentlemam's 
amendment,  and  I  know  that  there  are 
precedents  for  his  suggested  action,  is 
that  sometimes  the  Senate  is  not  quite 
as  quick  to  act  on  rules  and  regiilations 
submitted  by  regulatory  bodies. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  This  is 
either  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  imderstand  that; 
but  I  still  believe  that  the  bill  before  us 
provides  for  more  decisive  and  swift 
action  by  either  committee.  I  just  wonder 
if  the  process  is  not  unnecessarily  long 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment.  This 
amendment  could  unnecessarily  prolong 
the  ability  the  act,  where  the  committees 


can  take  and  have  the  wherewithal  to 
take  quicker  action. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Well,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  legislation  requires 
a  45-day  filing  in  advance.  It  provides  hi 
either  case  the  time  element  is  the  same. 
In  either  case  a  resolution  could  be 
presented  in  either  House  in  that  45-day 
limitation. 

•  Everything  is  the  same,  the  timing  Is 
the  same.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  veto  of  the  agencies'  determination 
should  be  effected  by  the  action  of  Just 
the  majority  of  a  committee  or  whether 
we  should  have  a  resolution  and  a  ma- 
jority in  either  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
coUeague's  point;  but  let  me  give  an- 
other side  of  the  coin,  if  I  can.  We  all 
remember  with  what  great  speed  and 
alacrity  that  the  House  moved  to  con- 
sider pay  raises  and  increases  when  no 
action  meant  an  increase  .in  pay.  There 
are  occasions  where  we  can  get  quick 
action  from  the  whole  House  or  Senate, 
maybe  in  the  case  of  a  declaration  of 
war;  but  I  really  do  not  believe  that  we 
move  that  quickly  with  this  type  of  rule- 
making procediu'e.  I  think  that  the  ac- 
tions by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  is,  in  any  case,  a  much  more  united 
Board  and  has  only  9  members  in- 
volved, compared  to  our  435,  the  full 
House  may  not  have  the  time  to  react, 
promptly  enough.  Therefore,  their  ac- 
tions could  well  go  into  effect  without 
full  consideration  by  the  House  being 
scheduled  within  45  days. 

My  belief  is  that  both  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  meet  more 
regularly  on  specific  actions  of  this  tjrpe 
and  are  more  capable  of  dealing  prompt- 
ly than  the  whole  House  or  Senate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rottsselot.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  really 
wonder  if  we  are  not  adding  an  addi- 
tional requirement  to  come  to  either  one 
of  the  floors  of  Congress  that  it  would 
take  additional  undue  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  there  are  many 
Members  in  the  House  who  would  like 
to  know  about  and  have  brought  before 
them,  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the 
agencies'  determination  should  be  re- 
versed. There  are  many  Members  who 
would  Uke  to  have  an  opportimity,  at 
least,  to  know  about  it  and  maybe  ex- 
press themselves  on  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  terrible  for  my 
colleagues  to  all  of  a  sudden  find  out  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  despite  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  agencies  had  vetoed  an  elimination 
of  the  differential.  It  just  seems  to  me 
when  there  has  been  a  professional  look 
at  this  in  a  locality  and  tlie  agencies 
have  made  a  decision,  that  that  finding 
certainly  should  be  given  at  least  as  much 
validity,  If  not  more,  than  one  made  by 
members  of  a  committee  of  the  House  or 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Very  succinctly,  I  think  that  what 
we  should  look  at  is  that  at  the  present 
time,  to  date,  there  has  been  no  con- 
sultation whatsoever  with  the  Con- 
gress. In  this  section,  what  we  are  do- 
ing Is  asking  the  coordinating  conunlt- 
tee  to  report  to  Hie  ccHnmittees  of  juris- 
diction. Now,  should  there  be  dissatis- 
faction with  this  methodology,  then  we 
could  review  it  and  determine  whether 
we  should  have  to  come  to  the  full  Hoiise 
and  the  full  Senate. 

We  are  talking  about  a  45 -day  period 
during  which  time  the  information  must 
be  provided  to  the  committee,  the  com- 
mittee has  to  hold  its  hearings  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  committee, 
then  go  to  the  Rules  Committee.  Then 
we  may  wonder  whether  they  are  going 
to  get  a  rule  to  come  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  because  it  might  be  considered 
that  this  is  not  important  enough  in  re- 
lation to  other  legislation.  That  is  why 
the  Congress  at  this  point  has  no  input 
whatsoever.  We  take  step  one.  a  short 
step,  and  determine  how  to  handle  it. 
I  feel  the  committees  of  jurisdiction  that 
are  dealing  in  this  area  constantly  have 
the  confidence  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  For  that  reason,  I  must  oppose 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OITERED   BT    MR.    STEPHENS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  (Tlerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens: 
Page  6,  Une  10,  through  page  8.  line  18, 
strike  out  section  108  in  Its  entirety. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 103  in  H.R.  10024  would  permit 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
mutual  savings  banks  in  the  United 
States  to  offer  interest  bearing  checking 
accounts — called  negotiable  order  of 
withdrawal  accounts  or  NOW  accoimts. 
No  one  will  deny  that  such  accounts 
would  be  highly  attractive  to  consumers. 
Therefore,  it  is  imderstandable  why  this 
proposal  has  been  added  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  However, 
NOW  accounts  represent  a  fundamental 
change  in  our  financial  system,  a  change 
whose  ramifications  have  not  been  di- 
rectly examined  in  congressional  hear- 
ings during  this  Congress. 

The  orighial  bUl.  H.R.  8024.  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  legislation  before 
the  House  today,  dealt  with  three  major 
Issues: 

First.  The  extension  of  the  Interest 
Rate  Control  Act  which  gives  the  regula- 
tory agencies  authority  to  set  deposit 
interest  rate  ceilings; 

Second.  The  functions  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Electronic  Funds  Trans- 
fers; and 

Third.  So-called  redlining  by  mortgage 
lenders. 

Hearings  were  held  in  June  and  July 
on  these  three  topics,  and  did  not  include 
the  major  issue  of  interest  bearing 
checking  accounts.  Congressman  St 
OERiCAm  decided  further  public  discus- 
sion was  needed  on  the  extension  of 
deposit  Interest  rate  ceilings— regulation 
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Q — so  hearings  on  this  topic  were  sched- 
uled in  early  September. 

Altboiigh  the  memorandum  annoi^- 
Ing  these  additional  hearings  made 
mention  oi  the  need  "To  reexamine  the 
threshold  question  as  to  the  need  for  a 
continued  prohibition  against  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  demand  deposits," 
the  hearings  almost  exclusively  concen- 
trated on  the  controversial  issue  of  the 
eztoision  of  regulation  Q  and  differen- 
tials. 

Therefore,  the  provisions  in  H Jl.  10024 
allowing  NOW  accounts  to  be  offered  on 
a  nationwide  basis  were  not  a  product  of 
public  consideration  of  this  issue  but  was 
an  unexpected  addition.  In  1973  Congress 
authorized  what  has  been  termed  an  "ex- 
periment" in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  aUowing  financial  institu- 
tions in  those  two  States  to  offer  their 
customers  NOW  accounts.  We  have  not 
yet  asked  for  an  assessment  of  this  "ex- 
periment" b^ore  we  proceed  with  a 
grsoider  plan. 

At  the  very  least  we  should  request  the 
bank  regiilatory  agencies  at  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels  for  their  evaluation 
of  NOW  accounts  in  the  two  States  and 
ask  for  their  recommoidations  with  re- 
gard to  expanding  the  experiment.  I 
think  we  should  go  further  and  get  input 
from  banks  and  thrift  institutions  offer- 
ing these  services  to  determine  what  they 
find  are  the  benefits  and  problems  in  hav- 
ing this  authority. 

I  personally  do  not  see  how  in  good 
conscience  we  can  proceed  to  act  on  the 
issue  of  NOW  accounts  in  isolation  from 
other  proposals  to  create  a  more  competi- 
tive financial  system.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutions  Supervision. 
Regulation,  and  Insurance  has  underway 
a  study  on  financial  institutions  and  the 
Nation's  economy — the  FINE  study  as  it 
is  called.  This  Is  a  broad  study  on  needed 
changes  in  the  operations  of  the  financial 
Industry. 

One  area  in  the  study  covers  the  powers 
and  functions  of  competing  financial  in- 
stitutions. The  NOW  account  controversy 
Involves  two  primary  issues  which  I  had 
thought  were  important  in  considering 
financial  reform,  and  neither  of  these 
Issues  has  received  adequate  examination. 
The  first  Issiie  is:  Should  thrift  institu- 
tions be  permitted  to  offer  demand  de- 
posits— whether  in  the  form  of  checking 
accounts  or  NOW  accoimts?  Of  course 
this  question  will  ultimately  be  answered 
yes  or  no,  but  there  are  other  funda- 
mental questions  that  will  be  ignored  if 
we  were  to  enact  section  103  today. 

I  feel  the  following  questions  need  to 
be  answered:  Should  thrift  institutions 
be  allowed  to  offer  checking  accounts  and 
also  retain  their  favorable  differential  on 
what  they  can  pay  savers?  If  funds  are 
shifted  from  savings  accoimts  to  these 
new  checking  accounts  will  housing  in- 
vestment suffer  since  volatile  checking 
account  funds  cannot  safely  be  channeled 
into  long-term  lending?  Will  thrift  in- 
stitutions need  changes  in  other  invest- 
ment and  lending  powers  so  they  can  put 
short-term  deposits  to  good  use?  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  unanswered 
if  we  enact  legislation  today  permitting 
an  thrift  institutions  to  have  interest 
bearing,  checking  accounts.  All  of  these 
are  questions  that  should  be  answered 


within  the  context  of  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  financial  reform.  They 
are  not  Isolated  issues. 

The  second  issue  which  we  overlook 
by  enacting  nationwide  NOW  accounts 
today  is  the  issue:  Should  any  institu- 
tion allowed  to  offer  demand  deposit 
accounts — even  though  called  NOW  ac- 
coimts— be  permitted  to  pay  interest  on 
these  accoimts?  This  concerns  me  be- 
cause for  over  40  years  we  have  had  in 
force  a  prohibition  on  the  payment  of 
interest  on  demand  deposits.  Maybe  the 
time  has  come  to  do  away  with  this  pro- 
hibition, but  I  am  very  concerned  about 
making  such  an  important  decision  with- 
out giving  it  a  great  deal  of  study,  and 
exploring  the  best  ways  to  allow  con- 
sumers to  earn  interest  on  temportirily 
idle  fimds.  I  guess  my  primary  concern 
here  is  handling  the  high  cost  of  these 
NOW  accounts.  Obviously,  somehow  the 
services  provided  to  customers  will  have 
to  be  paid  for. 

I  see  three  ways  to  cover  the  cost. 
First,  the  bank  or  savings  and  loan  of- 
fering an  Interest  bearing  checking  ac- 
count can  absorb  interest  and  processing 
costs,  currently  running  about  9  percent 
in  New  Englwid — 5  percent  in  Interest 
and  4  percent  in  handling  costs.  I  un- 
derstand that  is  what  many  of  the  finan- 
cial institutions  are  doing  up  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire  at  present. 
However,  absorbing  the  costs  out  of 
profits  cannot  be  the  long  run  solution 
because  as  NOW  accounts  spread  there 
is  less  incentive  competitively  to  do  this 
and,  more  importantly,  financial  insti- 
tutions will  not  be  able  to  do  this  as  the 
accounts  grow  as  a  percent  of  total  de- 
posits. TO  do  so  could  threaten  their 
capital  structure. 

A  second  way  the  cost  of  NOW  ac- 
counts can  be  covered  is  by  increasing 
the  rates  charged  for  loans  and  seeking 
higher  yielding  investments.  The  con- 
sumer certainly  will  not  benefit  from 
higher  loan  rates,  and  riskier  invest- 
ment will  be  of  concern  to  both  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  themselves  and 
their  regulators.  So  the  third  way  of 
recovering  costs  would  seem  inevitable — 
that  is  by  explicit  service  charges  for 
the  interest  bearing  checking  account. 
And  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  equita- 
ble way  to  handle  the  problem.  But  we 
will  have  to  educate  the  consumer  that, 
in  the  long  nm,  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
the  NOW  accounts  can  carry  a  S-percent 
savings  rate  and  still  be  free  of  service 
charges. 

In  addition  to  all  the  unanswered 
questions  I  have  already  raised.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  two  more  questions  that 
concern  me  at  a  time  when  we  read  about 
large  bad  loan  losses  at  banks,  liquidity 
problems  at  thrift  institutions,  and  eco- 
nomic uncertainty  as  to  whether  we 
should  concentrate  on  aiding  recovery 
or  fighting  inflation.  How  much  desta- 
bilizing shifts  of  funds  will  occur  among 
competing  financial  institutions  if  NOW 
account  legislation  is  enacted?  What  ef- 
fect will  these  shifts  in  the  liability 
structure  of  financial  institutions  have 
on  the  nature  of  loans  and  investments 
they  make? 

I  guess  I  stand  here  with  a  series  of 
questions  that  may  not  have  easv  an- 
swers. But  I  think  that  these  questions 


must  be  asked  and  should  be  considered 
before  we  proceed  to  authorize  NOW  ac- 
counts for  about  20,000  financial  institu- 
tions throughout  the  Nation.  We  have  an 
experiment  underway  on  this,  so  let  us 
at  least  study  what  is  happening  in  two 
of  our  States. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood. A  person  has  a  right  to  expect  a 
fair  return  on  his  funds  put  into  a  finan- 
cial Institution.  I  view  that  as  a  primary 
gocd  in  any  discussion  of  financial  re- 
form. I  just  do  nut  think  we  are  acting 
in  the  public  interest  to  proceed  pre- 
cipitously on  this  issue  without  facing 
up  to  some  hard  questions  first.  And  I 
feel  we  can  best  serve  the  public  by  strik- 
ing this  proposal  on  nationwide  NOW 
accounts  until  the  PTNE  study  has  been 
completed  and  hearings  have  been  held 
on  the  entire  matter  of  financial  restruc- 
turing of  oiu*  financial  system. 

I  respectfully  ask  you  to  vote  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  on 
his  remarks  and  for  his  excellent  work. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens)  . 

I  would  first  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
Supervision,  Regulation,  and  Insurance 
held  extensive  hearings  on  regulation  Q 
and  the  payment  of  Interest  on  demand 
deposit  accounts  am.  on  NOW  accounts. 

On  35  different  occasions  during  the 
hearings  there  were  questions  and  an- 
swers on  the  NOW  accounts,  and  we 
heard  from  the  regulatory  agencies  as 
to  what  has  occurred  with  the  NOW  ac- 
counts. Furthermore,  the  experiment  has 
been  going  on  for  2y2  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  st^te  that  I  op- 
posed the  NOW  accounts  originally.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-100.  the  legislation  that  pro- 
hibited NOW  accounts,  bears  my  name. 
However,  in  conference  with  the  Senate 
we  agreed  to  an  experiment  in  the  States 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 
There  were  dire  predictions  as  to  the 
consequences  of  that  action,  the  same  as 
we  have  just  heard.  These  consequences 
and  dire  predictions  did  not  come  about. 

Therefore,  I  stand  before  the  Members 
today  and  state  that  I  was  wrong.  The 
NOW  accounts  have  proven  successful. 
In  addition,  we  are  now  going  to  provide 
reserve  requirements  to  protect  the  li- 
quidity of  the  financial  institutions,  and 
with  that  added  protection  I  support  the 
NOW  account.  I  say  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  consuming  public  for  us  to  al- 
low this  for  financial  institutions.  Re- 
member that  I  said  "allow."  Nothing 
forces  them  to  do  this.  There  are  many 
institutions  In  Msissachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  today  that  are  not  offering 
the  NOW  account.  Here  we  remove  the 
prohibition,  and  I  say  it  is  in  the  public 
Interest  to  allow  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion to  go  to  a  financial  institution  that 
offers  the  NOW  account. 
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Why  should  not  these  people  have  the 
benefit  of  Interest  being  paid  on  their  de- 
mand deposit  accounts?  Let  us  not  kid 
each  other.  This  essentially  is  a  check- 
ing account  under  another  name. 

In  questioning  (jovemor  Mitchell  of 
the  Fed,  he  agreed  that  the  prohibition 
against  the  payment  of  interest  on  de- 
mand deposits  has  become  an  anachro- 
nism. 

Anyone  could  pick  up  his  telephone  to- 
day and  call  a  bank  and  ask  it  to  transfer 
X  number  of  dollars  from  his  savings  ac- 
count to  his  checking  account.  Anyone 
can  call  an  S.  &  L.  today  and  tell  them 
he  wants  a  check  made  out  to  pay  for  a 
television  set.  If  he  calls  by  2  o'clock,  they 
go  across  the  street  to  get  the  check  from 
the  commercial  bank.  They  send  that 
check  to  the  payee  that  the  man  has  au- 
thorized to  be  paid. 

The  whole  thing  today  Is  an  anachro- 
nism. 

Chairman  Wille  of  the  FDIC  testified 
as  follows,  when  asked  about  the  NOW 
account  experiment : 

I  think  what  has  happpened  la  that  with 
each  of  the  different  types  of  Institutions  able 
to  offer  the  NOW  account,  the  commercial 
banks  have,  with  each  6-month  period,  actu- 
ally taken  a  larger  share  of  the  total  than 
they  did  before  when  they  were  prohibited 
from  offering  the  NOW  account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
mutual  savings  banks'  percentage  of  the 
total  of  the  NOW  accounts  has  declined. 
The  S.  &  L.  proportion,  I  think,  has  re- 
mained the  same. 

That  is  not  the  case  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  but  they  are  being 
offered  increasingly  at  virtually  all  sav- 
ings banks,  commercial  banks,  and 
S.  &  L.'s. 

The  dire  consequences  did  not  occur 
that  were  predicted  before  the  NOW  ac- 
count experiment  began,  with  approxi- 
mately one-half  or  one-third  of  the  sav- 
ings banks  having  diminishing  shares. 

As  I  say,  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  us  stated  that  the  NOW  accounts 
have  become  immensely  popular. 

I  happen  to  be  from  Rhode  Island.  We 
see  the  advertishig  on  television  from  the 
Massachusetts  station  plus  the  Rhode 
Island  stations,  because  the  institutions 
use  these  outlets  to  reach  their  public. 

The  NOW  account  has  been  received 
very  well.  Why  restrict  it  to  two  States? 
We  are  not  here  talking  about  projects 
based  on  some  figures  pulled  out  of  thin 
air.  We  are  talking  about  an  actual  ex- 
periment that  has  been  in  existence  for 
2V2  years,  with  reporting  on  a  regular 
basis  by  the  regulatory  agencies  to  the 
Congress. 

No  institution  has  failed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  have  been  more  commer- 
cial banks  established  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  New  Hampshire  since  the  NOW 
account  came  into  being  in  those  two 
States. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  we 
are  going  to  allow  the  working  man,  who 
does  not  have  the  sophistication  to  in- 
vest in  money  market  funds  or  in  mu- 
nicipal bond  funds,  to  obtain  a  little  In- 
terest on  his  savings  account  and  yet  be 
able  to  write  checks  on  it. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  vote  for  the 
people  rather  than  for  the  financial  in- 
stitutions. 


This  legislation  before  us  today,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  is  not  a  product  of  the 
requests  of  trade  associations;  it  is  a 
product  stemming  from  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  and  I  hope  that 
in  considering  this  legislation,  we  will 
remember  that. 

Governor  Mitchell  during  the  hearings 
stated  as  follows: 

I  think  that  as  far  as  commercial  banks 
are  concerned,  and  as  far  as  some  thrifts  are 
concerned,  you  have  the  equivalent  of  a  NOW 
account  all  over  the  United  States  today. 
Because  all  you  need  to  do  Is  pick  up  the 
telephone  and  say,  "Transfer  x  dollars  from 
my  savings  account  to  my  checking  account," 
and  It  is  done.  And  you  can  write  a  check 
on  It.  Many  thrifts  are  offering  this  service 
to  many  of  their  customers,  In  such  a  form 
that  they  say,  "If  you  let  us  know  by  2 
o'clock  today,  we  wlU  move  the  funds  to  your 
commercial  bank,  and  you  can  draw  checks 
on  them  that  day." 

80. 1  believe  that  the  NOW  account  experi- 
ment hfiw  been  a  success  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  the  public  and  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Institutions.  It  Is  spreading  all 
over  the  United  States,  but  not  under  that 
name. 

So.  why  not  be  honest  about  all  of  this 
and  allow  the  NOW  accounts  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  this  Nation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  comment  on 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Wille. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  when  I  have  finished  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  further  men- 
tion that  the  NOW  accounts  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  FIA,  and  so  those  who 
say  why  not  wait  until  we  finish  with 
PIA  and  FINE,  I  say  this,  because  this 
Is  not  a  goody  for  the  financial  institu- 
tions, it  is  a  goody  for  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  That  is  why  I  say  let  us  not  defer 
any  longer.  The  time  is  now  for  the  NOW 
accounts.  And  that  is  the  reason  we  have 
this  before  us  today.  That  is  why  I  say 
let  us  reject  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldhig.  I  will 
agree  that  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
in  respect  to  (jovernor  Mitchell's  com- 
ments and  ttie  comments  of  Mr.  Wille, 
as  heads  of  the  FDIC  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  they  did 
say  yes.  However,  they  said  provided  it 
is  put  in  its  proper  context  and  this  bill 
is  not  the  proper  context. 

Mr.WiUesaid: 

I  think  our  support  of  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Act  carries  the  Implicit  answer, 
"Yes"  to  that  question,  provided  a  good  many 
other  changes  are  also  made  which  would 
aUow  the  earnings  capabilities  of  different 
types  of  institutions,  both  thrift  and  com- 
mercial, to  be  enlarged. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  On  what  page  Is 
the  gentleman  reading  from? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  reading  from 
page  2268  of  the  hearings. 

He  continued  and  said: 

I  would  not  recommend  the  extension  of 
NOW  accounts  to  other  states  without  those 


changes  pending  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  earnings  impact  of  NOW  accounts  In 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

They  maide  a  proviso. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  exactly  what 
they  said. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  why  we 
have  the  reserve  requirements  included. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  why  I  should 
also  state  that  that  is  why  I  am  object- 
ing to  putting  them. into  effect  without 
those  adjustments  that  need  to  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  St  Germain  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  point 
I  am  making  on  this  is  that  when  -you 
have  as  deUcate  a  balance  a  movement 
of  the  regulations  back  and  forth  would 
be  just  like  a  spider  weaving  a  web  and 
the  spider  weaves  that  web  in  a  comer. 
Then  you  come  along  and  take  one 
tendril  of  that  web  and  pull  that  loose 
without  taking  into  consideration  that 
you  have  shaken  the  entire  spider  web, 
and  that  is  what  is  being  done  here  by 
just  pulling  down  one  tendril  you  might 
in  fact  pull  down  the  whole  gamit  of 
financial  institutions  when  in  fact  this 
has  not  been  listed,  studied,  and  evalu- 
ated by  our  committee  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  pass  it  now. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  would  respond 
to  tliat  by  again  quoting  from  Governor 
Mitchell,  on  page  2268,  he  said: 

I  do  not  see  any  problem  extending  NOW 
accounts.  If  the  states  want  to  make  that 
type  of  account  available  to  their  state- 
chartered  institutions.  I  think  It  Is  a  genuine 
service  to  individuals,  and  Its  popularity  In 
New  England  has,  I  believe,  demonstrated 
that. 

In  other  words,  we  have  NOW  account 
type  accounts  in  existence  today 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  soon  make. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  even  if  it  is  passed.  I 
do  not  expect  to  vote  for  10024. 

I  am  not  necessarily  opposed  to  NOW 
accounts,  but  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to 
piecemeal  boondoggling  of  our  national 
financial  system. 

When  I  joined  the  House  Banking 
Committee  in  1971,  there  was  a  general 
consensus  as  to  the  need  for  financial 
system  reform.  The  report  of  the  Hunt. 
Commission  was  available.  What  was  not 
available  was  a  will  in  the  committee  to 
solve  a  tough,  complicated  problem. 

The  committee  has  fiddled  with  the 
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problem  during  the  ensuing  years,  but 
has  never  yet  had  the  will  to  commit 
itself  to  financial  system  reform.  This 
year  the  committee  Itself  was  subjected 
to  a  little  reform.  But  that  reform  turned 
out  to  be  very  little,  indeed,  because  It 
surely  has  not  improved  committee  per- 
formance. 

I  used  to  support  needed  changes  in 
financial  system  structure,  like  the  ex- 
tension of  regulation  Q,  and  I  would 
probably  do  so  again  If  it  would  be  pre- 
sented alone.  But  I  have  learned  that 
support  of  the  committee's  band  aid 
policy  only  encourages  It  to  do  more  of 
the  same.  Therefore,  I  will  not  support 
any  changes  other  than  necessary  ex- 
tensions, like  that  of  regulation  Q. 

This  year,  the  committee  has  abused 
us  even  more  sorely.  In  HJl.  10024,  we 
have  been  given  four  band  aids  all  stuck 
together,  rather  than  the  usual  one.  The 
committee  has  rolled  from  unrelated 
items,  regulation  Q,  NOW  accounts,  Red- 
lining, and  EFTS  Commission,  Into 
B.M.  10024. 

Those  four  subjects  deserve  four  bills. 
HH.  10024  deserves  a  negative  vote  on 
that  basis  alone,  as  well  as' for  its  piece- 
meal approach  to  financial  system  re- 
form. I  shall  vote  against  it  for  both 
reasons. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  This  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant amendment  that  is  before  us  today, 
because  this  provision,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  privilege  of  paying  interest  on 
checking  accounts  nationwide  in  one 
of  the  most  important  changes  in  our 
banking  system  since  1933.  It  is  not 
Just  an  idle  amendment  which  we  should 
adopt  without  giving  It  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Many  of  us  lived  during  that  pre- 1929 
era  when  banks  paid  interest  on  check- 
ing accounts.  Many  of  us  in  1933  lived 
through  the  days  when  every  bank  in 
the  United  States  was  closed.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  banks  had  been  paying  inter- 
est on  checking  accoimts.  That  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  their  closing.  Then  the 
money  had  been  sent  to  New  York  where 
the  big  banks  used  it  to  play  the  stock 
market,  and  when  they  had  to  call  their 
loans  on  their  stocks,  crashes  occurred. 

The  Congress  very  properly  in  1933 
decided  that  that  was  a  bad  mistake  that 
the  banks  had  been  making,  and  the 
Fed  was  authorized  and  directed  to  deny 
the  payment  of  interest  on  checking  ac- 
counts. The  next  2  years  the  FDIC  was 
directed  to  deny  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  checking  accounts,  and  this  has 
survived  all  of  these  years  untU  now  in 
the  last  couple  of  years  they  have  come 
up  with  this  rather  ingenious  device 
which  they  call  a  NOW  accoimt. 

A  NOW  account  is  nothing  more  than 
a  checking  account  on  which  the  banks 
are  required  to  pay  interest.  You  can 
call  it  by  any  oUier  name,  but  that  is 
what  It  is.  I  have  an  ad  right  here  that 
has  been  running  in  the  papers  In  Mas- 
sachusetts which  says : 

(In  (Uaplaying  a  check.) 

This  Isn't  a  check.  It  Is  something  better, 
5%  percent  better.  It  looks  like  a  check:  It 
U  used  like  a  check:  but  It  Is  not  a  check. 
It  Is  a  wlth<lrawal  order. 


Of  coiu'se,  it  is  a  withdrawal  order,  but 
all  it  Is  is  just  a  check  that  one  can  issue 
In  Massachusetts  or  New  Hampshire 
against  a  savings  account. 

Last  week  I  was  home  over  the  week- 
end, and  we  get  WBZ  Boston  on  the 
radio.  Lo  and  behold,  one  of  the  ads  over 
the  Boston,  Mass.,  radio  said,  "Do  you 
have  a  checking  accoimt  on  which  they 
are  paying  you  Interest?  If  not,  you  come 
to  Massachusetts  for  it.  You  will  get  it. 
The  savings  banks  will  pay  you  interest 
on  your  checking  account." 

It  never  mentioned  the  words  "NOW 
account"  or  that  so-called  restrictive 
device  of  a  NOW  account.  It  said,  "If  you 
want  Interest  on  a  checking  account, 
cooie  to  Massachusetts." 

I  know  they  are  saying  that  this  has 
worked  out  well  In  Massachusetts.  It  has 
not  been  tried  long  enough.  I  say  that 
what  is  going  to  happen  is  that  if  every 
bank  in  the  United  States  were  required 
to  pay  interest  on  a  checking  account, 
and  on  every  dollar  that  is  put  into  the 
bank,  whether  It  Is  a  checking  account 
or  a  savings  account,  obviously  the  banks 
have  got  to  make  money  some  way  to 
run  the  bank,  to  pay  the  dividends,  and 
to  meet  their  expenses,  set  up  reserves 
for  losses,  and  so  forth.  So  obviously 
they  are  going  to  have  to  raise  the 
interest  rate  on  a  mortgage  to  the  vet- 
eran and  to  the  young  people  who  want 
to  buy  a  home. 

I  say  right  now  at  this  time,  when 
interest  rates  are  at  an  all  time  high, 
is  no  time  to  increase  the  cost  of  money 
to  all  of  the  institutions  in  this  Nation 
so  that  there  will  be  no  hope  of  getting 
any  reduction  at  all  in  the  interest  that 
anybody  has  to  pay  on  a  mortgage.  I  say 
that  this  will  completely  change  the 
whole  complexion  of  our  banking  sys- 
tem. I  worked  for  3  years  In  a  bank,  was 
a  bank  director  for  30  years,  and  a  bank 
counsel  for  25  years.  We  had  all  we 
could  do  to  run  that  little  country  bank 
without  paying  Interest  on  a  checking 
account. 

If  we  have  to  right  now  start  paying 
interest  on  checking  accounts  as  well  as 
on  oiu"  savings  accounts,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  make  the  money  somewhere. 
I  say.  "we"  because  I  used  to  belong  to 
and  had  stock  in  a  bank.  I  do  not  have 
any  now.  I  own  no  bank  stock  whatso- 
ever. But  I  lived  through  the  1933  era. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
preposition  is  a  real  shocker  to  banks  like 
the  little  bank  in  my  home  town  or  the 
6,000  or  7,000  Independent  banks 
throughout  the  United  States.  If  all  of  a 
sudden  they  have  to  start  paying  Interest 
on  their  checking  accounts,  Members  can 
bet  the  banks  will  have  to  make  it  up  In 
some  other  way.  They  will  have  to.  It  Is 
said  this  is  one  move  for  the  consumer 
but  I  say  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay, 
the  little  man  will  have  to  pay,  the  bor- 
rower will  have  to  make  it  up  in  the  end. 

This  matter  should  be  put  aside  im- 
tll  we  study  the  whole  structure,  which 
we  are  doing,  of  our  banking  system  in 


this  Nation.  Now  Is  no  time  to  lift  out 
this  little  portion  and  say  we  will  have 
them  pay  Interest  on  checking  accounts 
and  then  put  our  attention  to  other  parts 
of  the  banking  system  later  on.  That  I 
say  is  poor  legislation  and  poor  govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  support  this 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  .  The  time  may 
come  when  we  will  have  a  comprehen- 
sive rsport  in  front  of  us  where  proper 
reserves  will  be  required  If  the  banks  and 
all  thrift  institutions  are  going  to  pay 
Interest  on  checking  accounts.  It  will  be 
sound  perhaps.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
what  my  position  will  be  when  we  have 
that  overall  legislation  but  we  can  say 
that  eventuiilly  we  will  have  a  system  in 
front  of  us  where  we  can  vote  for  a  whole 
plan  which  will  no  doubt  be  fair  and 
equitable  and  perhaps  will  have  a  type 
of  very,  very  restricted  NOW  accoimt, 
not  an  unlimited  checking  account  as 
we  have  at  the  present  time,  as  this  ad 
from  Massachusetts  shows. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  my  colleague  realizes  that  on  the 
NOW  account  to  which  the  gentleman 
addresses  himself  it  is  not  entirely  cor- 
rect to  say  it  is  unrestricted,  because  I  am 
sure  the  regulatory  agencies  place  a  lim- 
itation on  the  amount  one  can  receive  in 
interest  from  the  NOW  account.  Sec- 
ondly, the  depositors  are  charged  for 
those  withdrawals  in  the  amount  of  10 
cents  or  15  cents,  so  the  cost  of  the  check 
is  paid  for  by  the  user  of  the  account.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
previously  was  true  when  this  was  first 
done,  but  now,  2  years  later,  it  does  not 
prevail.  There  is  no  charge  made  any 
more  by  these  institutions,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further  and  I 
appreciate  his  yielding.  It  is  not  entirely 
correct,  that  all  thrift  Institutions  have 
discontinued  charging  for  the  use  of 
NOW  accounts. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
substantially  correct 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understanding 
is  that  not  all  of  the  institutions  have 
discontinued  the  service  charge  for  nego- 
tiable orders  of  withdrawal  and  many 
still  charge  up  to  15  cents  for  them. 
Many  of  the  Institutions  that  are  con- 
templating going  into  this  in  other  States 
expect  to  charge  for  the  limited  check- 
ing service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  requires  them 
to  charge. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  cnialrman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlD 
count.  Seventy-five  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quonmi. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  rule  XXIU,  clause  2,  he  wIU  vacate 
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proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM     CAU.     VACATED 

.  The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  One  hundred  Members  have 
appeared.  A  quorum  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  is  present.  Pursuant  to  rule 
yX'TT,  clause  2,  further  proceedings  un- 
der the  call  shall  be  considered  as  va- 
cated. 

The  Committee  will  resimie  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick)  . 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  Members  of  this  House  to  share 
with  me  Just  a  few  thoughts  on  this 
amendment.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgia. 

Although  this  may  seem  to  some  to  be 
a  little  insignificant,  I  suggest  that  this 
may  well  be  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  we  will  vote  on  during  this 
time  in  Congress.  It  will  mean  more  to 
our  constituents  than  many  of  the  other 
measures  that  we  vote  on.  For  Instance, 
for  those  Members  who  may  be  from 
farm  communities  and  also  some  com- 
munities that  have  grocery  stores,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try borrow  approximately  $43  billion 
from  the  small  banks  of  this  country, 
those  being  banks  under  $25  million  tn 
capitalization. 

The  average  cost  to  the  farmer  in 
America  last  year  for  the  money  he  bor- 
rowed was  7.6  percent.  It  is  estimated 
by  many  that  the  cost  of  this  money 
would  go  up  two  percentage  points,  to 
over  9  percent.  It  is  further  estimated 
that  this  additional  cost,  when  it  Is 
passed  on  to  the  consumer — as  it  must 
be  if  these  banks  are  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness— would  mean  that  the  pebple  of 
this  Nation  would  be  forced  to  pay  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  more  for  the 
commodities  that  they  buy  in  the  gro- 
cery stores  throughout  this  Nation. 

So,  things  are  not  always  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be.  Sure,  it  soimds  fine  to  say 
that  we  will  pay  Interest  on  the  de- 
posits. What  deposits  do  the  Members 
think  we  are  going  to  pay  Interest  on? 
It  has  been  my  observation  in  a  very 
limited  legislative  career  that  there  has 
probably  been  as  much  damage  as  any- 
thing else  done  on  behalf  of  the  little 
people.  I  heard  that  just  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Members  what 
I  think  will  happen  to  the  little  people. 
The  man  who  works  in  the  mill  in  my 
district,  or  on  the  farm  or  in  the  fac- 
tory in  other  Members'  districts,  is  not 
the  man  who  is  going  to  keep  much 
money  or  tends  to  be  worried  about  In- 
terest payment  on  deposits,  but  he  is 
the  man  that  is  going  to  go  down  there 
to  finance  that  automobile;  he  is  the 
man  who  Ls  going  to  finance  that  house; 
he  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  finance 
that  appliance;  he  is  the  man  who  is 
going  to  end  up  paying  for  these  NOW 
accounts  while  the  big  money  people  are 


going  to  enjoy  the  Interest  that  is  paid 
on  Uiese  deposits. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
they  support  the  Stephens  amendment, 
which  does  away  with  the  NOW  accounts 
for  now.  This  is  too  drastic  a  step  and 
change  in  our  financial  structure.  After 
all,  we  ended  the  payment  of  interest  on 
checking  accounts  in  1933  after  the 
monumental  banking  failures.  There 
must  have  been  a  reason  for  that,  so  I 
suggest  that  we  wait  until  we  have  a 
thorough  study  of  the  overall  ramifica- 
tions of  this  to  all  of  our  financial  in- 
stitutions throughout  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  proper  that  we  do  so.  I 
would  ask  that  the  Members  support 
the  Stephens  amendment  and  suggest 
to  them  that  this  would  be  the  responsi- 
ble thing  to  do  o.i  behalf  of  this  country, 
and  especially  the  little  people. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. I  know  that  in  my  district  I  rep- 
resent a  lot  of  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen, a  lot  of  the  "little  people.",  as 
the  gentleman  says.  I  know  that  they 
do  not  keep  a  lot  of  large  deposits  in 
their  checking  accounts,  but  they  do  a 
lot  of  borrowing. 

So,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  very  people  we  are  trying  to  protect 
are  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  hurt. 
So,  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks.  He  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
I  hope  all  those  Members  who  represent 
rural  areas  or  represent  small  farmers 
will  take  heed  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Of  course,  the  same 
thing  is  applicable  to  those  who  repre- 
sent Industrial  districts  as  well.  Those 
are  the  people  who  buy  automobiles  and 
other  items. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  sure  any  consumer, 
for  example,  ought  to  be  supporting  the 
gentleman's  views  because  of  what  he 
just  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  St  Germain  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Derrick  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  St  GERMAIN.  Mr.  CThairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  something  out  in 
order  to  make  some  legislative  history. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  dated  December  7,  1973,  in- 
terpreting the  regulations  for  NOW  ac- 
counts : 

Savings  accounts  at  commercial  banks  are 
limited  to  Individuals,  fiduciary  accounts  for 
the  benefit  of  Individuals,  and  to  certain 
non-profit  associations.  The  Board  has  con- 
cluded that  confining  the  use  of  NOW  ac- 
counts at  member  banks  to  those  who  have 
savings  accounts  at  those  banks  carries  out 
the  intent  of  Congress.  The  Board  does  not 
believe  that  Congress  Intended  for  corpo- 
rations of  state  and  local  governments  to 
have  access  to  NOW  accounts,  and  sees  no 
present  reason  for  permitting  such  access. 


The  NOW  account  does  not  envisage, 
nor  does  it  include,  corporate  accounts. 
Coiporate  treasurers  do  not  put  their 
money  into  NOW  accounts.  As  far  as  the 
farmer  Is  concerned,  I  thought  we  cre- 
ated the  Farmers  Home  Loan  Bank  to 
give  them  credit.  They  are  not  getting  it 
from  commercial  banks. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Of  course  they  are. 
They  borrowed  $43  billion  in  1975  from 
the  banks. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Carr  and  by  unan- 
imous consent  Mr.  Derrick  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement.  I  find  the  NOW  accounts 
personally  very  attractive.  I  feel  most  of 
the  little  people  in  my  district  would  too. 
However,  the  purpose  of  title  I  of  this 
bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  get  us  over 
the  hump  while  this  financial  reform  is 
taking  place.  However,  as  part  of  title  I, 
we  are  taking  out  part  of  it  and  slipping 
something  in.  I  think  we  ought  not  legis- 
late on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Not  only 
should  we  be  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact on  the  depositors  or  the  borrowers, 
but  we  have  to  be  concerned  about  the 
institutions  themselves,  which  are  going 
to  have  to  zig  and  zag  as  we  go  through 
this  financial  reform  period  unless  we 
do  it  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  I  urge 
the  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Evans  df  Colo- 
rado, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Derrick  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yield- 
ing. I  agree  with  the  remarks  he  has  been 
making. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  highlight  one 
additional  thing  the  gentleman  may  not 
have  touched  upon  while  I  was  tempo- 
rarily off  the  fioor  of  the  House,  and  that 
is  the  cost  of  the  NOW  accounts.  If  we 
start  paying  Interest  on  charge  accounts, 
that  is  going  to  be  a  cost  to  somebody,  as 
the  gentleman  pointed  out.  The  banks 
would  then  have  the  opportunity  of  a 
further  change,  and  that  is  whether  or 
not  they  are  going  to  keep  their  service 
charges  in  effect,  charging  people  for  the 
use  of  checks. 

It  seems  a  little  Illusory  to  pay  in- 
terest on  a  checking  account,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  take  money,  part  of  it  any- 
way, back  with  the  other  hand,  as  you 
use  It  when  writing  checks.  So  there  is 
going  to  be  a  giving  up  of  service  charges, 
as  I  see  it,  and  that  is  an  additional 
charge  that  somebody  Is  going  to  have  to 
pay  someplace.  I  submit  that  I  agree 
with  the  other  comments  that  have 
been  made  on  the  floor.  It  is  not  going  to 
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be  the  banks  who  pay  It.  It  is  going  to  be 
the  poor  people  who  come  in  to  borrow 
money  and,  unfortunately,  at  higher  in- 
terest rat^. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  clarify  the  statement  of  Gov- 
ernor Mitchell  with  respect  to  NOW  ac- 
counts. I  would  like  to  read  from  page 
2239  of  the  hearings  that  have  been  put 
in  the  Rkcoro  here: 

AlthoTigb  this  matter  has  not  yet  been 
deckled,  tbe  available  evidence  suggests  that 
cominerclal  banks  In  the  aggregate  have  not 
been  at  a  slgnlflcant  competltlTe  disadvan- 
tage and  thiis  generally  have  been  able  to 
maintain  their  total  market  share,  although 
often  at  some  higher  cost.  Where  recent 
State  actions  are  about  to  change  the  pow- 
ers of  thrift  Institutions,  as  In  Connecticut 
and  Maine,  there  is  no  evidence  available  yet 
to  ■awBM  developments.  Since  the  situation 
Is  quite  fluid,  however,  it  requires  constant 
monitoring. 

That  is  all  that  I  have  been  saying. 
It  Is  still  a  fluid  situation  and  it  ought 
to  be  considered  in  the  full  context,  not 
just  taken  out  and  slipped  in. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Stephens  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
c(mtinuation  of  the  use  of  NOW  accounts 
primarily  for  savings  institutions  but 
certainly  available  for  others,  because 
the  NOW  account  concept  has  worked 
Every  single  complaint  that  has  been 
Issued  here  today  against  the  availability 
of  NOW  accounts  for  the  consumer  was 
made  right  here  on  this  floor  just  2  years 
ago.  We  were  going  to  have  a  great 
catastr(H>he  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world  and  there  would  be  dlsintermedla- 
tion.  all  the  monejrs  would  flow  into  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire.  We  tried 
It.  Nme  of  those  things  came  about.  My 
good  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Srphkns)  for  whom  I  have 
tronendous  respect,  said  himself  here 
today,  "I  am  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
NOW  accoimts."  He  just  said  that  in  his 
remarks. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  has  stated  that  he  does  not 
oppose  the  concept  of  elderly  couples  who 
may  have  savings  accounts  frcHn  being 
aide  to  draw  interest  on  that  accoimt  if 
pnver  payment  is  made  for  the  checking 
service. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chahman.  will 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
good  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stefhcms)  had  more  than 
10  minutes,  so  I  wish  he  would  allow  me 
to  complete  my  remarks  first.  I  wHl  yield 
to  the  gentleman  in  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  these  dire  cir- 
cumstances that  were  predicted  2  years 
ago  have  occurred.  This  Is  nothing  more 
than  the  right  of  an  individual  customer 
who  has  a  savings  account  to  make  use  of 
a  portion  of  his  money  in  that  account, 
and  It  has  now  been  tested  in  the  States 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 

I  have  Just  talked  to  my  colleague,  the 


gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE) .  He  said  the  test  run  has  been 
successful  in  his  State.  It  has  not 
caused  the  commercial  banks  substantial 
loss  of  deposits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
deposits  in  the  commercial  banks  in 
Massachusetts  while  the  NOW  accounts 
have  been  available  in  mutual  savings 
banks  have  increased.  It  did  not  drain 
the  commercial  saving  market. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  raised  the 
issue  that  the  cost  of  these  NOW  ac- 
coimts should  not  drain  the  resources  of 
other  paying  services  of  the  bank.  Abso- 
lutely they  should  not.  So  the  savings 
and  loans  and  the  mutual  savings  in- 
stitutions have  usually  charged  for  these 
negotiable  orders  of  withdrawal.  They 
have  charged  anywhere  from  10  to  15 
cents  per  check  to  those  individuals  who 
wish  to  use  their  own  funds,  I  repeat 
their  own  funds,' on  a  limited  basis  each 
mraith.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

In  California,  where  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  savings  and  loans,  we 
have  already  instituted  by  State  law  per- 
mission for  the  individual  to  come  in 
and  obtain  drawing  rights  for  cer- 
tain utility  bUls  against  a  savings  ac- 
count. That  has  not  caused  great  disrup- 
tion. It  has  not  caused  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  be  lost  by  the  commercial  banks 
into  the  hands  of  mutual  banks.  None  of 
those  drastic  predictions  came  true. 

We  have  also  included  in  this  bill  a 
requirement  for  those  financial  insti- 
tutions who  offer  NOW  accoimts 
(commercial  banks,  savings  and  loans  or 
mutual  savings  banks)  to  provide  appro- 
priate reserves  so  that  the  NOW  account 
will  not  become  a  source  of  financial  in- 
stability. We  did  not  have  these  protec- 
tive provisions  in  the  1930's.  I  under- 
stand many  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed great  concern  over  what  occurred 
when  interest  charges  were  paid  on  regu- 
lar checking  accounts  without  appropri- 
ate and  adequate  balances  to  back  up 
the  soundness  of  these  accounts. 

None  of  those  unwarranted  or  im- 
proper conditions  will  be  present  under 
this  legislation  or  under  present  laws.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  the  proper 
reserves,  and  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  pass  regulations  that  will  protect 
these  accounts  from  unsound  practices. 

So  I  do  not  understand  this  great  con- 
cern and  why  we  should  not  allow  this 
experiment  to  be  available  to  other  sav- 
ings account  holders  of  the  Nation.  We 
have  allowed  it  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.  Many  Members  stood  in 
this  well  and  said  2  years  ago,  "All  right, 
we  will  allow  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  to  offer  NOW  accounts.  Let  us 
run  the  test." 

The  test  has  worked.  For  whom?  The 
customer.  It  has  worked  for  the  elderly 
couple  with  a  savings  account.  It  has 
worked  for  many  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies with  passbook  accoimts. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rottsselot)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT  was  permitted  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 


us  exp>and  the  opportunity  for  others. 
Under  the  State  regulatory  bodies,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  there  is  more 
than  enough  regulatory  supervision  to 
see  that  the  abuses  or  unsound  money 
practices  that  were  envisioned  cannot 
occur.  The  customer  and  the  financial 
institutions  are  all  protected  in  a  sound 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  deUghted 
now  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens). 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentleman  has  said, 
and  I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

What  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out 
is  that  I  did  say  I  might  have  been  for 
NOW  accounts  then,  but  I  am  not  for 
NOW  accounts  now. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  understand  that.  I  think  in  his 
10  minutes  the  gentleman  made  that 
clear.  But  you  also  said  that  you  were 
"not  necessarily  opposed  to  NOW  ac- 
counts." 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  this  question  of  the 
gentleman: 

Does  the  gentleman  really  think  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  has  studied  this  particular 
problem  of  NOW  accounts  in  the  context 
of  all  the  other  reforms  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  understood  in  the  FINE 
study?  Should  not  we  really  put  them  all 
together  and  look  at  them  as  a  whole 
and  not  Just  take  them  piecemeal? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
free  market  system.  I  think  there  are 
many  things  we  must  do  to  allow  that 
financial  system  to  truly  work  in  a  real 
free  market;  but  to  answer  tlie  gentle- 
man's question  specifically,  we  have  had 
extensive  hearings  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutions  Supervision, 
Regulation  and  Insurance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing on  all  aspects  of  the  FINE  study.  We 
are  still  continuing  those  hearings.  Those 
are  ongoing  studies. 

The  Senate  has  had  extensive  hearings 
on  the  same  subject.  The  NOW  accounts 
are  not  a  new  idea  but  a  tested  concept 
for  savings  Institutions. 

I  disagree  with  my  colleague  that  the 
NOW  accounts  are  being  "slipped  in." 
T^ey  were  tested  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts.  The  experiment  has  not 
caused  none,  if  any,  of  the  problems  pre- 
dicted. 

I  myself  was  concerned  that  we  have 
ample  time  to  test  It  in  the  marketplace 
to  see  if  It  Is  a  sound  type  of  financial 
concept.  We  needed  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
not  only  a  fair  bargain  for  the  consumer, 
but  a  responsible  practice  for  the  finan- 
cial institutions  to  undertake. 

Mr.  cnialrman,  I  urge  my  colleague,  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  turn  down  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
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Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  ,  for  really  lead- 
ing the  way  and  leading  the  fight  for  the 
consumer  on  this  issue. 

I  think  it  is  very,  very  important  also 
to  remember  that  commonsense  has  to 
play  a  very  important  part. 

I  think  that  when  we  look  at  the 
checking  accounts,  for  years  the  banks 
would  take  our  money.  They  would  make 
money  on  our  money  in  the  checking 
accounts  and  would  not  pay  a  dime  in 
interest. 

There  was  some  discussion  here  today 
about  the  fact  that  if  they  pay  interest 
on  the  checking  account,  they  may  make 
it  up  on  the  other  end  and  that  when 
anyone  comes  in  for  a  loan,  he  is  going 
to  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

For  years,  it  has  been  all  one  way.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  thing  wrong  with 
their  paying  a  little  bit  back  on  money 
on  which  they  are  making  money.  That 
is  really  what  it  amounts  to. 

If  one  has  $500  or  $1,000  in  his  check- 
ing account,  they  are  making  money  on 
that.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  thing 
wrong  if  they  are  going  to  give  us  a 
little  bit  back  on  our  own  money. 

President  Harry  Truman  said  a  long 
time  ago: 

The  only  time  the  banks  give  you  money  la 
when  you  have  money  and  you  dont  need  It. 

I  think  there  Is  a  whole  lot  of  truth 
in  what  he  said. 

I  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain). 
I  think  this  is  a  help  to  the  consumer, 
to  the  old  person,  to  get  a  little  bit  of 
interest  if  they  have  some  money  in  a 
checking  account  or  In  a  savings  ac- 
count. I  think  the  banks  could  well  af- 
ford not  to  charge  the  high  rate  of  in- 
terest that  they  are  charging  today  on 
borrowed  money. 

In  Rhode  Island  it  has  given  incentive 
to  people  to  put  their  money  in  checking 
accounts.  A  lot  of  elderly  people  in  the 
past  were  very  leery  about  tying  their 
money  up  In  a  bank  without  getting  in- 
terest, because  they  think  very  much  of 
the  Interest  since  it  adds  to  their-income. 

I  think  it  has  done  a  lot  of.  good  in 
Rhode  Island  as  well  as  in  Miassachu- 
setts.  I  think  the  fact  that  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts  have  led  the  way  for 
the  country  Is  a  very  Important  con- 
sideration. 

Again,  although  I  support  the  total 
bill,  I  favor  knocking  this  amendment 
out. 

Let  us  help  the  consumer.  If  we  want 
to  help  the  little  guy,  then  let  us  vote 
against  this  amendment.  Let  us  give 
some  interest  back  to  the  people.  The 
banks  are  making  money. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Beard)  on  his  statement  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rotts- 
selot) . 

The  financial  Institutions  of  this 
country  are  set  up  in  such  a  way  that 
people  with  money  make  money.  liie  or- 
dinary citizen  who  has  money  In  the 


wrong  bank  does  not  get  a  penny  of  In- 
terest. 

This  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  change 
that,  and  I  urge  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  We 
should  change  that  one-way  street  to  a 
two-way  street. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Yes,  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Beard)  to  be  a  solid  advocate  of  con- 
sumers' rights. 

I  do  not  take  a  back  seat  myself  in 
protecting  the  consumer. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  very  interested 
in  the  elderly,  as  I  am  also.  However,  in 
talking  about  the  elderly,  they  do  not 
have  big  checking  accounts.  They  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  money  to  put  in  checking 
accounts.  Any  money  'that  they  might 
have  from  social  security  checks  goes  out 
right  away. 

But  it  is  the  wealthy  people,  the 
people  with  a  lot  of  money  that  carry 
high  amounts  In  their  checking  accounts 
that  will  benefit  from  this  bill. 

That  is  why  I  say  I  think  the  bill,  as  it 
is  presently  drafted  with  that  section  in 
there,  is  an  anticonsumer  bill  and  bene- 
fits only  the  large  depositors,  people  who 
keep  a  lot  of  money  in  their  checking 
accounts,  not  the  small  people. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman.  Let  me  add 
that  in  Rhode  Island  the  checking  ac- 
counts for  elderly  people  have  gone  up. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Clialrman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statistics  in  Massachusetts  indicate  that 
the  NOW  accounts  are  being  used  by 
workingmen  and  by  senior  citizens  to  a 
great  degree  and  It  has  been  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  working  people  and  to  re- 
tired people. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  going  to  speak 
on  this  sunendment  and  I  do  so  now  re- 
luctantly. I  speak  on  it  because  this  Is  an 
extremely  dlfBcult  vote  for  me  as  it  may 
be  for  some  of  the  other  Members.  There 
are  good  arguments  to  be  made  on  both 
sides  of  this  Issue.  I  attended  the  hear- 
ings of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
which  considered  this  Issue  and  heard  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  Mr.  Prank  Wille.  testi- 
fy that  there  has  been  no  great  disinter- 
mediatlon  in  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Connecticut  the  two  States 
that  have  had  the  NOW  accounts  on  an 
experimental  basis  for  almost  2  years.  I 
also  learned  there  is  no  lack  of  experts 
on  the  subject  of  NOW  accounts.  There 
is  such  disagreement  among  the  experts 
as  to  the  Impact  NOW  accounts  on  the 
financial  institutions  of  the  country  and 
what  Its  effect  might  be  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

The  Banking  Act  of  1933  established 
the  principle  that  interest  should  not  be 


paid  on  checking  accounts  because  of  a 
concentration  of  "hot"  money  in  the 
stock  market  which  resulted  from  the 
payment  of  interest  on  demand  deposits 
in  commercial  banks. 

The  cost  of  paying  interest  on  NOW 
accounts  <t  seems  to  me  has  to  be  passed 
on  to  somebody  and  that  somebody  is 
the  loan  consumer.  So  I  cannot  see  how 
the  NOW  account  would  benefit  the  per- 
son who  is  seeking  money  for  his  house 
or  seeking  money  for  loans  because  as 
I  see  it,  if  interest  is  paid  on  NOW  ac- 
counts to  obtain  money  for  lending  pur- 
poses the  cost  will  be  passed  on.  That  is 
my  initial  reaction  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
NOW  account. 

But  my  mind  is  almost  in  equipoise 
on  this  amendment.  I  know  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  want  to  do  what  is 
best  for  our  country  just  as  I  do,  and 
I  hasten  to  add  that  this  is  a  "no-win** 
vote  for  all  of  us. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  I  have  in  know- 
ing what  is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people  of  our  country,  I  want  to  wait 
for  the  completion  of  the  FINE  study, 
which  Is  nov-  under  way  by  the  Hotlse 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  An 
additional  study  on  tWs  subject  related 
to  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  Is  under 
consideration  in  the  other  body. 

So,  for  those  reasons  and  after  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  today,  I  feel  constrained 
to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens). 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

HZCOROED   VOTE 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  (^airman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  218.  noes  134. 
answered  "present"  13,  not  voting  68.  as 
follows: 

(RoU  No.  6551 
AYES— 218 


Abdnor 

Carter 

Prenzel 

Adams 

Cederberg 

Fuqua 

Alexander 

Clausen. 

Olnn 

Anderson.  HI. 

DonH. 

Ooodllng 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Clawaon.  Del 

Orassley 

Andrews, 

Cochran 

Oreen 

N.  Dak. 

Collins,  ni. 

Ouyer 

Archer 

CoUlna,  Tex. 

Hagedom 

Armstrong 

Conable 

Haley 

Asbbrook 

Conlan 

Hamilton 

AuColn 

Cornell 

Hansen 

BafalU 

Ooughlln 

Harkln 

Baldus 

Daniel.  Dan 

Harsha 

BaucTis 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hastings 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Davis 

Hubert 

Bedell 

de  la  Oarza 

Hefner 

Bennett 

Derrick 

Heinz 

Bergland 

Derwlnskl 

Henderson 

Bevlll 

Devlne 

Hightower 

Blouln 

Dickinson 

HUlls 

Boggs 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Holt 

Bowen 

Edgar 

Howe 

Breaux 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hubbard 

Breckinridge 

English 

Hughes 

Brlnkley 

Evans,  Colo. 

Himgate 

Brooks 

Evans.  Ind. 

Hutchinson 

Broomfleld 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Hyde 

Brown,  Mich. 

Plndley 

Icbord 

BroyhUl 

Pish 

Jacobs 

Buchanan 

Pltblan 

Jarman 

Burgener 

Flood 

Jenrette 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Florlo 

Johnson.  Colo 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Foley 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Butler 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Byron 

Forsythe 

Jones.  N.C. 

Carr 

Fountain 

'  Jones.  Tenn. 
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Jordan 

Kasten 

KaMu 

KaUy 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Knba 

Krueger 

Lasomanino 

Latta 

Lent 

Lerltaa 

Lttton 

Lloyd,  Tena. 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Mcdory 

McDade 

McBwen 

IfcHugb 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Ifabon 
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Hatbla 


Melcber 

IfezTinaky 

UichA 

MlkTa 

MiUord 

Main,  Ohio 

IfUla 

MOffett 

llOUoban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Mosher 


Addabbo 

Ambro 

Anderaon, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
'"■vnan 
Beard,  ax 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Carney 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Cohen 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
DanlelsoD 
Dell  urns 
Dlggs 
DtngeU 
Dodd 

Downey,  H.T. 
Drlnan 
Dimcan,  Oreg. 
duPont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 


Murtba 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Patten,  ttJ. 

Pattlaon,  N.Y. 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Qtile 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Riegle 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Roush 

Russo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skubitz 

Slack 
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Fisher 

Ford,  Mich. 

Oaydos 

OUman 

Oradlson 

Oude 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Koch 

LaFalce 

Lehman 

Long.  Md. 

McCloekey 

McCormack 

McDonald 

McFaU 

McKlnney 

Bfacdonald 

Magulre 

Mats\maga 

Meyner 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

MitcheU,  Md. 

MoaUey 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
MottI 

Murphy,  m. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nix 


Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Spwnce 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Thornton 
Trazler 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Tatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
Toimg,  Fla. 
Toung,  Tex. 


Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottlnger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Price 
Bangel 
Rees 
Reuse 
Richmond 
Rodino 
Roe 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
flarasln 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Scbroeder 
Solarz 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Tsongas 
TJllman 
VanDeerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Waxman 
Wolff 
Yates 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


ANSWERED  '•PRESENT" — 13 
Delaney  pike  Stelger.  Wis. 

Downing.  Va.      QuUlen  Walsh 

Gonzalez  Regula  Winn 

Jones.  Okla.        Rinaldo 
O'Brien  Rogers 
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AbZTig 

Annimzlo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Blaggl 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burton.  Phillip 

Casey 

Chappcll 

Clay 


Cleveland 

Conyers 

Crane 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Dent 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Pary 

Flowers 


Plynt 
Fraser 
Prey 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Hammer-  ' 
Schmidt 
Harrington 
Hays,  Ohio 


HelBtoskl 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Karth 

Kemp 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lujan 

McCoUister 

Madden 


Martin 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mink 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Morgan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Passman 

Peyser 

Rhodes 

Robinson 

Roybal 

Runnels 


Ruppe 

Sctmeebell 
Seiberllng 
Slkes 
Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 
Stark 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Symington 
Thompson 
UdaU 

WUson,  C.  H. 
Toung.  Oa. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Slkes  for,  with  Mr.  Annunzlo  against. 
I  Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Ms.  Abzug  against. 
I  Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Domlnlck  V. 
Daniels  against. 

Mr.  Fiynt  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Casey  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggl  against. 

Mr.  Chappell  for,  with  Mr.  Morgan  against. 

Mr.  Runnels  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Symington 
against. 

Mr.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Miirphy  of  New 
York  against. 

I    Mr.  Eshleman  for,  with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 
I    Mr.  Frey  for,  with  Mr.  Stark  against. 

Mr.  Hinshaw  for,  with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 

Mr.  Schneebeli  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson 
against.  «- 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton  against. 

Mr.  Lujan  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Qeorgia 
against. 

Messrs.  KELLY.  ENGLISH,  and  MAD- 
IGAN  changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

Messrs.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
setts. ROSTENKOWSKL  STAGGERS, 
MURPHY  of  niinois,  Ms.  HOLTZMAN. 
and  Mrs.  FENWICK  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 
i  Messrs.  DELANEY  and  RINALDO 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to  "pres- 
ent." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  n — ELECTRONIC  FUND 
TRANSFERS 
'   SEC.  201.  Section  203(b)   of  title  n  of  the 
Act  of  October  28,  1974  (Public  Law  93-495), 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "within  one  year  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Chairperson  or  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  an  acting  Chairperson";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  of  the  Chairperson  or  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  an  acting 
Chairperson". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  view  of  the  actions  taken 
by  regulatory  agencies  of  financial  Insti- 
tutions in  the  development  of  electronic 
funds  transfer  systems  since  the  enactment 
Of  Public  Law  93-495  on  October  28.  1974. 
the  Congress  finds  that,  m  order  to  carry 
out  its  functions,  the  National  Commission 
on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers  needs  the  au- 
thority to  monitor  and  evaluate  all  such 
experimentation  authorized  by  such  agencies. 

(b)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers  shall 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 


tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affain 
of  the  Senate  which  shall  Include — 

( 1 )  a  review  of  all  existing  electronic  fund 
transfer  systems,  all  pending  applications 
and  notices  for  such  system  received  by 
financial  regulatory  agencies; 

(2)  the  Commission's  proposals  for  rnonl. 
toring  experimentation  occurring  with  re- 
spect to  all  electronic  fund  transfer  systems, 
the  number  and  location  of  such  experi- 
ments  by  class  of  financial  institution,  the 
prc^osed  method  of  evaluation,  including- 
potential  direct  cost  savings  benefits  to  the 
public  and  the  means  to  be  employed  by  the 
Commission  to  insure  monitoring  of  a  repre- 
sentative number  of  experiments; 

(3)  recommendations  for  the  guidance  at 
Federal  financial  regulatory  agencies; 

(4)  a  summary  of  all  lower  and  appellate 
court  decisions,  both  Federal  and  State,  relat- 
ing to  the  Installation  or  proposed  installa- 
tion of  electronic  fund  transfer  systems;  and 

(5)  a  discussion  of  the  Implication  of  the 
experiments  and  recommendations  as  to  the 
need  for  further  legislation. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  n  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  n? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  m— HOME  MORTGAGE 
DISCLOSURE 

SHORT   DISCLOSTTBE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975". 

ITNDINCS  AND  PTTRPOSES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
depository  institutions  have  sometimes  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  of  certain  geographic 
areas  by  their  failure  pursuant  to  their 
chartering  responsibilities  to  provide  ade- 
quate home  financing  to  qualified  applicants 
on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  provide 
sufficient  information  to  enable  citizens  to 
determine  whether  depository  Institutions 
are  fulfilling  their  obligations  to  serve  the 
housing  credit  needs  of  the  affected  geo- 
graphic areas  and  to  assist  public  officials  in 
their  determination  of  the  distribution  of 
public  sector  investments  In  a  manner  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  private  Investment 
environment. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  title  is  Intended  to, 
nor  shall  it  be  construed  to,  encourage  un- 
soiind  lending  practices  or  the  allocation  of 
credit. 

DEFunnoNs 
Sec.  303.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

( 1 )  the  term  "residential  real  estate  loan" 
means  a  loan  which  is  secured  by  residential 
reU  property  or  a  home  Improvement  loan; 

(2)  the  term  "depository  institution" 
meuLs  a  bank,  savings  bank,  savings  and 
loan  association,  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  homestead  association  (Including 
cooperative  banks)  which  makes  federally 
related  mortgage  loans  as  defined  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Real  Estsfte  Settlement  Proce- 
dure Act  of  1974; 

(3)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
and 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  BECORDS  AND  PtTBLIC 
DISCLOStniE 

Sec.  304.  (a)(1)  Each  depository  institu- 
tion which  has  a  home  office  or  branch  office 
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located  within  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  compile  and 
make  available,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  to  the  public  for  Inspec- 
tion and  copying  at  each  office  of  that  insti- 
tution the  number  and  total  dollar  amount 
of  mortgage  loans  which  were  (A)  originated, 
or  (B)  purchased  by  that  institution  during 
each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  the  last  full 
fiscal  year  of  that  institution  which  Immedi- 
ately preceded  the  effective  date  of  this  title) . 
(2)  The  Information  required  to  be  main- 
tained and  made  available  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  also  be  itemized  In  order  to  clearly 
and  conspicuously  disclose  the  following: 

(A)  The  number  and  dollar  amount  for 
each  item  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  by 
census  tracts,  where  readily  available  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Board, 
otherwise  by  ZIP  code,  for  borrowers,  under 
mortgage  loans  secured  by  property  located 
within  that  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area. 

(B)  The  number  and  dollar  amount  for 
esch  item  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  for 
all  such  mortgage  loans  which  are  secured  by 
property  located  outside  that  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  psu-agraph,  a  de- 
pository Instltulon  which  maintains  offices 
m  more  than  one  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  shall  be  required  to  make  the 
information  required  by  this  paragraph 
available  at  any  such  office  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  information  relates  to  mortgage 
loans  which  were  originated,  purchased,  or 
sold  by  an  office  of  that  depository  institution 
located  in  the  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  in  which  the  office  making  such 
Information  available  is  located. 

(b)  Any  item  of  information  relating  to 
mortgage  loans  required  to  be  maintained 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  further  item- 
ized in  order  to  disclose  for  each  such  item — 

(1)  the  niunber  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  which  are  insured  under  title 
n  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  under  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  which  are 
guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code; 

(2)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  made  to  mortgagors  who  did 
not,  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the  mort- 
gage, intend  to  reside  >in  the  property  secur- 
ing the  mortgage  loan;  and 

(3)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
home  Improvement  loans. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  These  regula- 
tions may  contain  such  classifications,  dif- 
ferentiations, or  other  provisions,  and  may 
provide  for  such  adjustments  and  exceptions 
for  any  class  of  transactions,  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board  are  necessary  or  proper  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof,  or 
to  facilitate  compliance  therewith. 

(b)  Compliance  with  the  requirements  im- 
posed under  this  title  shall  be  enforced  un- 
der— 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  In  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  ComptroUer  of 
the  Currency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  other  than  national  banks,  by  the 
Board; 

(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System)  and  mutual 
savings  banks  as  defined  in  section  3(f)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(f)),  by  the  Boctfd  of  Directors  of  the 
^<leral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation;  and 

(2)  section  6(d)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
I<Mn  Act  of  1938,  section  407  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  and  sections  6(i)  and  17 


of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  di- 
rectly or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation),  in  the  case  of 
any  Institution  subject  to  any  of  those 
provisions. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by 
any  agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of 
its  powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  In  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  violation  of  a  requirement  imposed 
under  that  Act.  In  addition  to  its  powers 
under  any  provision  of  law  specifically  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b),  each  of  the 
agencies  referred  to  in  that  subsection  may 
exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  imposed  under 
this  title,  any  other  authority  conferred  on 
it  by  law. 

REI.ATION    TO    STATE   LAWS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  This  title  does  not  annul, 
alter,  or  affect,  or  exempt  any  person  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title  from  complying 
virith  the  laws  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  with  respect  to  public  discloetire  and 
recordkeeping  by  depositor  institutions,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  those  laws  are  in- 
consistent with  any  provision  of  this  title, 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  incon- 
sistency. The  Board  Is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  Inconsistencies  exist.  The 
Board  may  not  determine  that  any  such  law 
is  Inconsistent  with  any  provision  of  this 
title  If  the  Board  determines  that  such  law 
requires  the  maintenance  of  records  with 
greater  geographic  or  other  detail  than  is  re- 
quired under  this  title,  or  that  such  law 
otherwise  provides  greater  disclosure  than 
Is  required  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Board  may  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  any  de- 
pository institution  within  any  State  or  Sub- 
division thereof  If  It  determines  that,  under 
the  law  of  such  State  or  subdivision,  that  in- 
stitution Is  subject  to  requirements  substan- 
tially similar  to  those  imposed  under  this 
Act,  and  that  such  law  contains  adequate 
provisions  for  enforcement. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    NATIONAL    MORTGAGE 
INTORMATION    SYSTEM 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  receive 
statistical  summaries  of  Information  re- 
quired by  this  title  under  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  and  shall  fxunlsh  a 
written  summary  of  the  findings  to  appro- 
priate public  officials  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  In  furtherance  of  the  objectives 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974. 

(b)(1)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  such  other  persons  as  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  deems  appropriate,  shall 
develop,  or  assist  in  the  Improvement  of, 
methods  of  matching  addresses  and  census 
tracts  to  facilitate  compliance  by  depository 
institutions  In  as  economical  a  manner  as 
possible  with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subsection. 

(3)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
is  authorized  to  utilize,  contract  with,  act 
through,  or  compensate  any  pterson  or  agency 
in  order  to  capry  out  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Conmslttee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate such  additional  legislation  as  the  Fed- 


eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  deems  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

ETFECnVE   DATE 

Sec  308.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
ninetieth  day  beginning  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment,  except  that  in  the  case  of  any 
depository  institution  which  has  total  assets 
as  of  its  last  full  fiscal  year  of  $25,000,000  or 
less,  this  title  shall  take  effect  fifteen  months 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

TERMINATION   OF   AUTHORITT 

Sec  309.  The  authority  granted  by  this 
title  shall  expire  two  years  after  its  effective 
date. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  in  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMnTEX    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  11,  line 
9,  strike  out  "at  each  office  of  that  Institu- 
tion" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  home 
office,  and  at  least  one  branch  office  within 
each  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
in  which  the  depository  institution  has  an 
office". 

On  page  13,  line  20,  after  "System) ",  insert 
"and  mutual  savings  banks  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(f)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12U.S.C.1813(f))". 

Page  15,  line  16,  strike  out  "findings"  and 
Insert  "data". 

On  page  17,  line  4.  strike  out  "two",  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "four". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ST  GERMAIN 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  St  Germain: 
Page  11,  line  16.  strike  out  "residential  real 
estate  loan"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"mortgage  loan". 

Mr.  ST  GER:  IAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  clarifying  amendment  to  the  "Defini- 
tions" section  of  title  in,  deleting  "resi- 
dential real  estate  loans,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "mortgage  loans,"  to  con- 
form to  the  rest  of  the  title.  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
do  not  have  any  objections  to  this 
amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  . 

llie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    STEPHENS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stkphxmb: 
Section  306  of  title  ni  of  HJl.  10024  as  re- 
ported is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"person"  on  line  22.  page  16  and  substituting 
therefor  the  phrase  "state  chartered  de- 
pository   institution"    and    by    adding    the 
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words  "state  chartered"  before  the  words 
"depository  lastltutlon"  on  line  12,  page  16. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Annuhzio)  was  going  to  offer  this 
amendment,  but  the  gentleman  is  ill  and 
could  not  be  here  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  sponsor  it  for  him.  I  am  for  this 
amendment  and  would  have  been  for  it 
had  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  offered 
it 

This  amendment  really  and'  truly  is 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  put  into  the 
law  exactly  what  was  disclosed  by  the 
colloquy  between  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  and  the  gentleman  from 
minois  (Mr.  AmruHZio) .  The  difficulty,  so 
far  as  the  language  of  the  present  statute 
is  concerned.  Is  that  it  is  not  clear 
whether  State  regulation  will  be  adhered 
to  or  whether  Federal  regulation  will  be 
adhered  to  in  a  savings  £uid  loan  com- 
pany If  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
State  regulation  and  the  Federal  regula- 
tion. 

savings  and  loan  associations  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  always  been  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in 
considering  the  language  of  the  statute, 
says  it  is  not  clear  whether  that  is  to 
be  continued  or  not.  This  Is  what  the 
Board  has  asked  to  be  done,  and  this  is 

So  far  as  these  federally  controlled 
why  I  offered  the  amendment.  I  will 
read  from  a  letter  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  as  follows: 

We  are  concerned  that  section  306  of  title 
in  could  be  construed  to  require  Federal 
savings  and  loan  aaaoclatlons  to  comply  with 
public  dlscloeure  and  record-keeping  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  State  law.  As  you 
know,  this  provision  Is  identical,  except  for 
certain  technical  amendments  to  section  6 
of  8. 1281  approved  by  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1975.  Although  It  Is  not  clear  from 
a  reading  of  section  306  that  the  section 
would  subject  Federal  institutions  to 
State  law  disclosure  requirements,  such  an 
Inference  has  been  drawn  by  language  In 
ttxa  House  Banking  Committee  report.  •  •  • 
The  report  states:  "H.B.  10034  makes  It  clear 
that  Federal  institutions  must  coDq>ly  with 
State  law  and  regulations." 

That  was  not  what  was  understood 
from  the  hearing  as  the  intent  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  clarify  that. 
That  is  aU  it  does. 

Let  me  point  this  out:  My  amendment 
does  not  change  existing  law  at  all.  It 
merely  confirms  that  we  are  not  intend- 
ing to  change  existing  law  by  the  lan- 
guage that  is  in  the  statute  or  in  the 
m>ort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
believe  this  is  a  good  and  reasonable 
amendment,  and  we  support  it. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnson) 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
amendment. 

If  not,  I  accept  this  amendment  as  it 
stands. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  JOHNSON  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFEBED 
BY  MS.  STEPHENS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Stephens:  Insert  at  the  end  of  section 
306(b)  the  following  language:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subsec- 
tion, compliance  with  the  requirements  Im- 
posed under  this  subsection  shall  be  enforced 
under — 

"(1)  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
s\irance  Act  In  the  case  of  national  banks, 
by  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Ciirrency;  and 

"(2)  Section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners 
Ix)an  Act  of  1933  In  the  case  of  any  Institu- 
tion subject  to  that  provision,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  observes 
that  this  is  not  a  proper  amendment  to 
the  pending  amendment  and  should  be 
offered  separately. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentle- 
man after  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens) 
has  been  disposed  of. 

FARUAMZNTAET    INQtriBT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  b&ve  a  parliamentaiy  in- 
quiry. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  it  be  in  order  to  tack 
them  together  by  unanimous  consent  at 
this  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  By  imanimous  con- 
sent, yes.  Is  the  gentleman  making  that 
request? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment 

The  C:HAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  not  change  the  exist- 
ing law  here,  would  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  No.  it 
would  not. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  have  any  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnson)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MBS.  FENWICK 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Fenwick:  ln< 
sert  the  foUowlng  after  "ment.":  "Any  d*. 
posltory  Institution  which  has  total  assets  as 
of  Its  last  full  fiscal  year  of  $10,000,000  or  Imi 
Is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  title." 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  thb 
amendment  is  to  relieve  the  very  smaU 
institutions  of  the  burden  of  the  paper- 
work that  would  be  required,  and  quite 
properly  required,  in  my  opinion,  from 
those  that  are  larger. 

The  $10  milli(Hi-a8set  banks  are  small 
in  number.  It  is  true,  for  example,  that 
even  the  $25  million-asset  banks  repre- 
sent only  5  percent  of  the  savings  and 
loan  assets  in  the  coimtry.  Therefore, 
when  we  cut  it  down  to  $10  million,  I 
think  it  is  a  reasonable  measure  since 
it  takes  into  accoimt  the  difficulties  that 
small  Institutions  have  with  the  burdoi 
of  paperwork. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  CJERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
discussed  this  amendment,  and  I  ain 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentk- 
womsm  from   New  Jersey    (Mrs.  Feh- 

WICK) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ST  GERMAIN 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:     . 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  St  Oeemaoi: 
On  page  18,  Une  2,  strike  out  "ninetieth" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "on* 
hundred  eightieth." 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  allow 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  Issue  the 
regulations  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  for  the  publication  of  the  regula- 
tions. 

We  have  discussed  this  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  they  feel  that 
it  is  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  <m 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Sx  Go- 
maim). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment   OFFERED    BY    MR.    ROT7SSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rottsselot: 
Beginning  on  page  10,  Une  18,  strike  all  that 
foUowB  through  page  188,  line  10. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQTTIRT 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  win 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  believe  that  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House  since  this 
amendment  involves  a  motion  to  strike 
the  title,  that  perfecting  amendments 
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that  are  at  the  desk  take  precedence 
over  such  a  motion  to  strike  a  title.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Matsunaga). 
That  is  true,  if  any  are  offered. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  believe  there  are 
amendments  pending. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  state  that  I  was  standing  when 
the  Chairman  recognized  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rou&selot),  and 
I  have  a  perfecting  amendment  at  the 
desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Matsunaca). 
The  Chair  will  state  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia Mr.  r8qsselot  is  pending  now,  and 
that  the  genbeman  from  California  has 
been  recognized.  The  gentleman  may 
offer  his  perf eqbing  amendment  after  the 
gentleman  from-  California  has  com- 
pleted his  five  minutes  in  sup{>ort  of  his 
amendment  to  strike. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Clhairman,  The 
vote  on  this  motion  to  strike  the  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act  of  1975,  which  is 
title  in  of  H.R.  10024,  will  be  an  inter- 
esting test  of  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
learn  from  its  mistakes.  This  week  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  been  holding  hearings,  which 
were  just  concluded  this  morning,  on 
what  is  now  known  as  the  "infsimous 
Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures 
Act"— RESPA.  Approximately  1  year  al- 
ter this  law  was  passed,  and  only  several 
months  after  it  was  Implemented,  it  Is 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  major 
provisions  of  RESPA  will  have  to  be  re- 
pealed, suspended,  or  substantially  modi- 
fied. In  California,  where  strict  mortgage 
disclosure  regulations  had  been  Issued 
for  comment,  hearings  have  been  post- 
poned, and  significant  modifications  of 
the  regulations  are  almost  certain  to  be 
made  before  they  are  promulgated  in 
final  form. 

TiUe  m.  the  so-caUed  "redlining" 
title,  is  no  longer  the  threatening  mon- 
ster which  confronted  us  in  H.R.  8024. 
Although  use  of  the  broad  term  "mort- 
gage loans."  rather  than  the  narrower 
term  "home  mortgage  loans."  makes  the 
operative  language  somewhat  imclear, 
we  understand  that  the  intent  of  the 
title  is  to  only  require  disclosure  of  the 
number  and  total  dollar  amount  of  mort- 
gage loans  by  census  tract  in  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area — SMSA's — 
where  census  tract  maps  are  readily 
avaUable.  and  by  ZIP  code  in  SMSA's 
where  census  tract  maps  are  difficult  to 
obtain  at  reasonable  cost.  No  longer  wUl 
depository  institutions  be  required  to  dis- 
close the  number  and  dollar  amoimt  of 
deposits,  or  of  commercial  loans,  by  cen- 
sus tract  in  each  SMSA. 

There  was  some  confusion  during  the 
markups  over  the  volume  of  data  that 
would  be  required  under  title  m.  If  each 
office  of  an  Institution  were  only  reqifired 
to  produce  the  number  and  dollar  amount 
of  mortgage  loans  for  the  census  tract  in 
which  it  was  located,  persons  seeking,  for 
whatever  it  would  be  worth,  the  data  for 
an  entire  SMSA  would  have  to  visit  the 
home  office  and  each  branch  to  compile 
the  data  for  an  entire  SMSA.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  requirement  thstt  the  com- 


plete data  for  the  entire  SMSA  be  avail- 
able at  each  branch  would  require 
lengthy  computer  print-outs  to  be  repro- 
duced and  distributed  in  areas,  such  as 
Los  Angeles,  where  there  are  more  than 
3,000  census  tracts,  and  where  some  de- 
pository institutions  have  several  dozen 
branches.  Such  a  requirement  would 
have  entailed  substantial  copying  and 
distribution  costs  and  would  have  caused 
confusion  among  branch  personnel  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  handle  requests 
for  the  data.  My  amendment  is  intended 
to  solve  this  problem  by  providing  that 
the  complete  data  be  made  available  at 
the  home  office  and  at  least  one  branch 
office  in  each  SMSA  in  which  the  insti- 
tution operates. 

Another  difficulty  which  was  implicit 
in  title  III  was  that  the  requirement  of 
disclosure  of  mortgage  loans  by  census 
tract  might  have  a  "chilling  effect"  upon 
the  ability  of  depository  institutions  to 
exercise  prudent  professional  judgment 
in  the  placement  of  loans.  The  ultimate 
basis  upon  which  credit  should  be  ex- 
tended is  the  credit-worthiness  of  the 
borrower.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  the 
most  vociferous  advocates  of  this  legis- 
lation testified  that  the  last  thing  they 
wanted  was  to  force  depository  institu- 
tions to  make  unsound  loans.  Lest  there 
be  any  misunderstanding  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  title  was  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  substitute  its  judgment 
for  the  judgment  of  responsible  officials 
of  depository  institutions,  and  thus  to 
revive  the  recently  defeated  credit  aUo- 
cation  proposals,  the  committee  adopted 
the  Gradison  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides that,  "nothing  in  this  title  is  in- 
tended to,  nor  sh£dl  it  be  construed  to, 
encourage  unsound  lending  practices  or 
the  allocation  of  credit." 

As  it  now  stands,  title  IH  represents 
the  resolution  of  a  dilemma  which  faced 
proponents  of  mortgage  disclosure  legis- 
lation. Any  truly  worthwhile  effort  to 
provide  citizens  with  sufficient  data  to 
enable  them  to  determine  whether  or  not 
£ui  institution  were  "redlining,"  the  hear- 
ings revealed,  would  have  to  provide  not 
only  data  on  loans  and  deposits  on  a  cen- 
sus tract  basis,  but  also  authoritative 
data  regarding  the  demand  for  loans  in 
each  census  tract.  Otherwise,  there  would 
be  a  substantial  likelihood  that  deposi- 
tory institutions  would  be  castigated  for 
failing  to  make  loans  in  a  given  area  de- 
spite the  fact  that  little  or  no  demand  for 
loans  existed  tJiere.  None  of  the  witnesses 
who  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
was  able  to  suggest  a  practical  way  to 
obtain  data  on  loan  demand,  so  the 
effort  to  provide  citizens  with  sufficient 
information  to  establish  that  depository 
institutions  are  fsdling  to  satisfy  local 
demand  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  present  mortgage  disclosure  title 
would  impose  upon  depository  institu- 
tions annual  costs  ranging  from  several 
hundred  to  several  thousand  dollars  for 
routine  computer  processing  as  well  as 
one-time  costs  of  as  much  as  $12,500  to 
develop  the  necessary  software  to  per- 
mit classification  of  current  file  data  ac- 
cording to  ZIP  codes  and  census  tracts. 
The  bill  delegates  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  power  to  determine  who  shall 
pay  for  the  provision  of  copies  .of  the 


data  to  the  person  who  requests  them. 
The  costs  involved  in  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements of  title  m  can  no  longer  be 
fairly  described  as  staggering,  although 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  combined  year- 
ly compliance  costs  of  several  large  In- 
stitutions would  Eimount  to  enough 
money  to  have  provided  for  an  additional 
mortgage  for  a  moderately  priced  home. 
If,  indeed,  it  can  now  be  said  that  the 
costs  involved  in  satisfying  the  disclosure 
requirements  of  title  ni  are  relatively 
small,  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that 
the  benefits  are  also  small.  In  fact,  in 
the  process  of  reducing  costs  to  more  ac- 
ceptable levels.  Uie  committee  has  left  us 
with  a  title  in  search  of  a  mission. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  depository  institutions  have  an  "ob- 
ligation to  serve  housing  credit  needs," 
as  section  302  suggests,  the  title  fails  to 
provide,  sis  argued  above,  sufficient  data 
to  prove  the  allegation.  The  second  stated 
piu*pose,  "to  assist  public  officials  in  their 
determination  of  the  distribution  of  pub- 
lic sector  investments  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  improve  the  private  invest- 
ment environment  'was  contrived  after 
the  underpinnings  of  the  original  "char- 
tering obligations"  rationale  had  been 
removed.' "  "Hiere  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  public  officials  are  lacking  for 
data  to  assist  them  in  formulating  their 
applications  for  Federal  assistance.  We 
are  left,  therefore,  with  a  title  which  pro- 
vides for  the  collection  of  data  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  provide,  at  the  expense 
of  the  accused  institutions,  evidence  to 
substantiate  the  charges  which  have 
been  leveled  against  them. 

There  are  three  major  objections  to 
indulging  in  what  otherwise  might  be 
considered  a  fruitless,  but  relatively 
harmless,  exercise. 

First,  title  in  constitutes  yet  another 
example  of  the  imposition  of  unneces- 
sary and  unproductive  paperwork  re- 
quirements, the  most  infamous  recent 
example  of  which  is  the  Real  Estate  Set- 
tlement Procedures  Act — RESPA— which 
are  "nickel  and  diming"  to  death  the 
very  institutions  which  should  be  lead- 
ing the  way  toward  economic  recovery. 

Second.  Concentration  of  attention  on 
the  fact  the  depository  institutions  have 
declined  to  provide  mortgage  money  in 
certain  nel^borhoods  of  major  cities 
distracts  attention  from  the  real  causes 
of  the  decline  of  those  neighborhoods, 
chief  of  which  is  the  "disinvestment" 
by  local  governments  in  the  vital  serv- 
ices, such  as  sanitation,  police  protec- 
tion, and  fire  prevention,  which  are  nec- 
esssuT  to  maintain  an  attractive  living 
environment. 

Third.  The  suggestion,  which  is  im- 
plicit in  title  m,  that  funds  of  deposi- 
tory institutions  really  should  be  invest- 
ed only  In  those  neighborhoods  in  which 
the  funds  were  initially  deposited, 
would,  if  taken  seriously,  undermine 
more  than  forty  years  of  Federal  effort 
to  assist  in  the  developmoit  of  effective 
secondary  mortgage  markets  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  facilitating  the  transfer 
of  money  from  areas  where  fimds  are 
plentiful  to  other  areas  where  they  are 
needed.  Carried  to  its  logical  extreme, 
the  notion  that  money,  the  most  fun- 
gible of  all  commodities,  should  not  be 
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permitted  to  move  freely  In  the  mar- 
ketplace could  cripple  the  ability  of  our 
ecoaomy  to  providing  savings  and  In- 
vestment opportunities  -as  well  as  its 
ability  to  provide  housing. 

A  number  of  States  have  seen  fit  to 
require  disclosure  by  depository  Institu- 
tions of  data  relating  to  the  geographic 
distribution  of  mortgage  loans.  The^ 
experience,  coupled  with  the  experience 
of  regulatory  agencies,,  which  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  business  of  collect- 
ing similar  data,  should  provide  more 
than  sufBdent  opportunity  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  "redlining" 
thesis  is  valid,  without  resort  to  a  na- 
tional program  such  as  title  m  would 
establish. 

In  short,  this  title  can  do  little  but  add 
to  the  already  excessive  sunount  of  use- 
less paperwork  which  afflicts  depository 
institutions,  as  weU  as  other  businesses 
and  individuals,  in  this  country,  and  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  real  causes  of 
"disinvestment."  However,  the  bill  con- 
tains an  enforcement  section,  section  305, 
which  confers  power  upon  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  "prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary^  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  These  regula- 
tions may  contain  such  classifications, 
differentiations,  or  other  provisions,  and 
may  provide  for  such  adjustments  and 
exceptions  for  any  class  of  transactions, 
as  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  are 
necessary  or  proper  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  prevent  cir- 
cumvention or  evasion  thereof,  or  to  fa- 
cilitate compliance  therewith."  Section 
305  goes  on  to  invoke  the  enforcement 
powers  of  aU  of  the  Federal  authorities 
which  regulate  depository  institutions. 
Congress  knows  no  more  about  what 
regulations  it  is  buying  in  ijassing  this 
title  than  it  knew  when  it  passed  RESPA. 
There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  be  foolish 
enough.  Just  as  we  are  moving  to  repeal  a 
substantial  part  of  one  faulty  statute,  to 
set  tai  motion  a  process  which  we  are  so 
likely  to  have  to  reconsider,  when  we  can 
strike  the  title  right  now  and  save  every- 
one a  lot  of  trouble  and  exiwnse. 

AM«in>ie»»T  omatKD  bt  mb.  moaklet 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amenilmeiit  offered  by  Mr.  Moaklxt:  Page 
16,  line  23,  strike  out  "summary  of  the  data" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"summaries  of  the  daU  within  fifteen  months 
after  enactment  of  this  title  and  annually 
thereafter". 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Bdr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  can  be  supported  by  every 
Member  of  this  Chamber.  The  amend- 
ment is  a  simple  one — it  merely  insures 
that  Congress  be  supplied  annually  with 
summaries  of  the  data  required  under 
title  IZL 

In  establishing  a  national  mortgage  in- 
formation system,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee has  afforded  us  the  opportunity  to 
monitor  the  information  collected  under 
title  in.  The  oversight  capability  of  the 
House  in  this  regard  will  be  enhanced  if 
HDD  forwards  as  this  material  on  a  sys- 
tematic basis. 

My  amendment  win  allow  us  to  pru- 
dently assess  the  effectiveness  of  title  m 
in  charting  mortgage  credit  flows  so  that 
we  can  revlie  its  proviikais  if  necessary. 


The  amendment  will  also  guarantee 
that  Congress  will  have  a  base  of  statis- 
tical information  on  which  to  formulate 
urban  rehabilitation  policies. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  does  not  impose  any  suldi- 
tlonal  burdens  on  lending  institutions. 
We  are  only  providing  a  reasonable  time 
frame  within  which  HUD  must  provide 
us  with  summaries  of  the  data  required 
by  title  UL 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
language  of  this  amendment  is  patterned 
on  reporting  requirements  adopted  by 
the  House  this  session  on  other  banlung 
and  currency  legislation — ^most  notably 
the  Emergency  Homeowners  Relief  Act — 
H.R.  5398. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  in- 
sures ttiat  the  House  will  be  able  to  over- 
see the  policy  approved  by  its  Members. 
It  is  an  amendment  which  all  of  my  col- 
leagues can  endorse  in  good  conscience. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  example 
of  why  we  do  not  need  this  title.  We  did 
not  even  provide  for  adequate  reporting 
summaries  of  the  data  produced  by  this 
title.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  correct,  but  it 
again  shows  how  fast  we  wrote  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  biU,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  another  indication  of  why  we 
need  to  strike  the  entire  title.  We  cer- 
tainly support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman,  then,  agrees  to  the 
perfecting  amendment? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  agree  on  this 
side  that  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
needed  to  provide  better  reporting,  ab- 
solutely, from  the  standpoint  of  what 
this  legislation  allegedly  will  produce  in 
the  way  of  better  loans. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  briefly  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mi.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  reason  that  there  was  not  a  time 
element  for  the  reporting,  providing  for 
the  information  included,  was  that  we 
certainly  did  not  feel  as  though  there 
were  that  necessity.  We  felt  that  the 
agencies  involved  would  provide  the  in- 
formation in  good  time  and  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

MOAKLET)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXMDMEITT    OfTKRKD    BT    IIX.    JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  Page  10 
line  23,  strike  out  "the"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thcfvof  "some". 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 


Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
will  be  happy  to  accept  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  is  the  sum  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  an  explanation 
from  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  just  said  the  language 
of  the  amendment  is  the  sum  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Why  is  this  needed 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  way  the  language 
reads  is :  f 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  ^posltory 
institutions  have  sometimes  contributed 

The  amendment  would  simply  say  that 
"some  depository  institutions  have  some- 
times contributed". 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  gentleman 
is  saying  that  many  lending  institutions 
have  in  fact  practiced  very  well  in  pro- 
viding adequate  funding  for  mortgages 
and  therefore  this  title  is  not  needed. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Did  I  say  that?  I  did 
not  realize  I  said  that. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  when  I  was  in  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  I  supported  a  bill  to 
recodify  the  criminal  code  and  make 
murder  a  crime,  and  I  found  that  some 
people  murdered  and  most  people  did 
not,  but  that  did  not  mean  we  did  not 
need  the  murder  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chahman.  is 
an  amendment  pending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  in 
the  well  has  been'  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  motion  to  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  this  time  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  Rousselot  amendment  to  strike 
title  m.  I  think  any  examination  of  the 
number  of  amendments  which  still  re- 
main at  the  desk  will  tend  to  prove  in 
a  cogent  and  convincing  way  why  you 
should  support  the  motion  to  strike. 

This  title  is  supposed  to  get  at  the  very 
root  problems  of  urban  decline  in  cer- 
tain neighborhoods  by  simply  requiring 
institutions  to  report  what  mortgages 
they  make,  not  what  mortgages  they  do 
not  make. - 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  by  obtain- 
ing the  information  on  what  credit  has 
been  extended,  that  does  not  give  us  a 
bit  of  information  about  what  credit  was 
requested.  Under  this  title  there  could  be 
full  reporting  of  mortgages  made,  and 
maybe  an  institution  will  report  none  In 
a  particular  neighborhood.  That  on  its 
face  would  appear  to  be  a  bad  and  dis- 
criminatory practice.  However,  if  there 
had  been  no  requests  for  credit  from  that 
particular  census  tract  area,  the  assump- 
tion or  conclusion  would  be  totally  false. 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  relating 
these  studies  and  these  disclosures  to 
only  institutions  in  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas,  the  SMSA's,  we  are 
exempting  from  disclosure  knd  from  re- 
porting about  60  million  people;  people 
who  are  served  by  institutions  outside 
SMSA's,  institutions  that  serve  60  million 
people.  In  addition  we  have  just  recently 
adopted  the  so-called  Fenwick  amend- 
ment which  also  eliminates  from  disclo- 
sure all  institutions  having  assets  of  $10 
million  or  less. 

I  would  only  ask  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  reflect  for  a  second  upon  the 
institutions  in  your  districts  which  have 
assets  imder  $10  million  and  are  ex- 
empted from  reporting. 

I  suggest  that  removing  a  great  nuu. 
ber  of  them  may  not  be  wise  and  often- 
times those  institutions  may  be  the  ones 
who  are  small  in  declining  neighbor- 
hoods who  should  be  making  mortgage 
loans. 

There  can  be  only  one  real  purpose  to 
commend  this  final  title  to  us  and  that  is 
if  we  are  to  get  hiformation  which  is 
of  value  that  that  information  will  be 
put  to  a  purpose  and  the  only  purpose 
that  information  can  be  put  to  is  to  reg- 
ulatorily  require  institutions  to  make 
loans  which  they  are  not  presently  mak- 
ing. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  prob- 
lem of  declining  neighborhoods  is  more 
a  matter  of  allocation  of  community  de- 
velopment funds,  distribution  of  com- 
munity services,  than  it  is  lending  prac- 
tices of  institutions. 

I  think  to  put  the  whammy  of  title  III 
upon  those  institutions  when  that  is  not 
the  real  root  cause  of  the  declining 
neighborhoods  is  wrong. 

I  ttiink  loans  are  not  made  in  certain 
neighborhoods  because  they  have  been 
permitted  to  decline,  rather  than  vice 
versa;  so  I  speak  now  at  this  time,  rather 
than  have  the  Members  of  the  House 
take  further  time  on  this  title  in  perfect- 
ing it  and  to  urge  that  we  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT) ,  the  amendment 
to  strike  all  of  title  HI. 

amendment  offered  bt   MS.   EOUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  CTerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rottssklot:  On 
page  14,  line  9,  immediately  following  the 
word  "necessary",  strike  the  word  "or",  and 
Insert,  In  lieu  thereof,  the  word  "and". 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
under  title  in  to  such  regulations  which 
are  both  necessary  and  proper,  rather 
than  just  necessary  or  proper.  I  believe 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  concurs  in  this. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Gkr- 

HAW). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
concur  in  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rovs- 

SELOT) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
OXXI am— Fart  87 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  one  time  I  served  as 
executive  secretary  on  the  Maryland 
Commission  on  Interracial  problems.  In 
that  capacity,  I  discovered  there  were 
maps  in  the  lending  institutions  where 
whole  sections  of  Baltimore  City  had 
been  blacked  out  to  prevent  the  lending 
of  mortgage  money  in  those  sections. 

More  recently,  as  of  last  year,  I  think 
it  was  April  of  last  year,  I  moved  deeper 
down  into  the  ghetto  section  of  Balti- 
more. I  am  rehabilitating  a  home  in 
that  area.  The  bank  initially  had  some 
hesitancy  about  making  a  loan  to  me, 
because  the  property  was  in  a  high-risk 
area  however,  I  think  maybe  the  bank 
took  into  account  that  I  was  employed 
in  this  Congress  and  they  finally  ap- 
proved my  loan.  Since  I  moved  down 
there,  a  yoimg  professional  who  works 
at  HUD  and  his  wife  also  moved  into 
the  same  block.  Three  more  young  pro- 
fessional couples  have  moved  in  and  the 
process  of  rehabilitating  a  block  in  the 
inner  city  of  Baltimore  is  taking  place. 

I  take  issue  with  the  statement  that 
the  blighted  areas  are  not,  in  part,  the 
fault  of  the  lending  institutions.  I  think 
that  if  the  lending  institutions  would 
give  us  some  mortgage  money  and  stop 
redlining,  we  would  be  ble  to  make  our 
communities  much  more  attractive.  I 
am  not  going  to  let  anybody  fool  me  as 
to  what  is  going  on.  I  know  what  the 
strategy  is.  The  strategy  is  to  try  to  give 
the  appearance,  the  impression,  that  title 
m  is  so  badly  written  that  it  ought  to  be 
knocked  out  of  the  bill.  There  will  be 
amendment  after  amendment  intro- 
duced— some  of  them  innocuous,  some  of 
them  lacking  in  substance — but  they  will 
be  there  as  a  part  of  that  overall  strat- 
egy. 

If  that  is  the  strategy,  fine,  but  I  would 
ask  that  the  strategy  be  laid  alongside 
the  facts.  The  facts  are  these:  Redlhi- 
ing  Is  indeed  used  by  the  lending  institu- 
tions— some  of  the  lending  institutions. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  title  in  be 
preserved.  I  think  full  mandatory  dis- 
closure by  the  fhiancial  Institutions  is 
absolutely  crucial  to  the  stability  of 
urban  communities,  and  I  sought  to 
demonstrate  that  by  using  an  illustration 
involving  my  own  personal  life. 

Additionally,  I  think  that  preserv- 
ing title  m  will  help  the  Congress  in 
making  some  decisions  about  where  vari- 
ous community  development  fxmds 
should  go.  I  think  that  title  m  is  going 
to  be  a  very  effective  mechanism  and 
vehicle  for  the  Congress  to  use  for  its 
future  community  development  policies. 

Let  us  go  back  just  a  little  bit.  It  was 
in  1949  that  the  Congress  urged — in  fact, 
stated  as  policy— that  in  housing,  the 
goal  would  be  to  provide  every  American 
with  a  decent  home,  with  a  decent,  safe 
environment.  Part  of  the  attempt  to 
reach  that  goal  was  done  imder  the  vari- 
ous federally  funded  housing  programs. 
They  have  succeeded  in  some  instances 
and  have  failed  in  others,  but  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Members  that  the  man- 
date of  the  Congress  can  never  be  car- 
ried out  until  the  private  sector  does 
its  Job.  I  would  furtber  suggest  to  the 


Members  that  the  private  sector  win 
never  do  its  job  if  title  HI  is  not  pre- 
served in  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHEIiL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

1  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks.  I  think  we  know  the  realities 
in  this  country,  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  in  this  field.  I  think  title  ni  is 
an  essential  part  of  this  bill,  and  one 
might  say  that  it  would  be  the  heart  of 
the  bill.  I  think  it  would  be  a  disaster 
to  take  it  out. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  or 
two  other  comments.  I  would  like  to 
bring  out  a  kind  of  hidden  concern  I 
think  is  extant  in  this  House.  It  is  the 
feeling  that  title  m  is  specifically  and 
solely  aimed  for  the  protection  of  black 
Americans.  That  is  not  true.  There  are 
many  ethnic  enclaves  in  the  various 
urban  communities  which  experience  the 
same  diffculty  as  black  Americans  in 
terms  of  redlining. 

While  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
we  blacks  have  been  the  chief  victims  of 
redlining,  I  will  also  be  the  first  to 
quickly  add  that  we  are  not  the  sole, 
exclusive  victims  of  redlining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiD 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding  to  me. 
I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
those  of  us  who  have  had  amendments 
which  we  have  offered  to  title  HI  have 
offered  genuine  amendments.  There  Is 
no  strategy  to  stall.  There  certataly  has 
not  been  in  my  case,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  in  committee  I  supported 
the  effort  to  abolish  the  whole  title,  so 
that  there  has  been  no  strategy  to  try 
to  delay  the  effort,  but  to  discuss  it  gen- 
uinely. 

I  think  the  gentleman  does  know  full 
well  that  bucketsful  of  statistics  will  do 
nothing  to  eliminate  the  problems  and 
the  responsibilities  of  lending  institu- 
tions to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  mak- 
ing those  loans,  and  that  things  such  as 
the  provision  of  sanitation,  police,  fire 
and  all  of  those  kinds  of  things  definitely 
relate  to  the  so-called  factor  that  we 
have  heard  about — both  of  us — in  the 
committee  as  it  related  to  this  whole 
subject 

My  concern  is  that  I  do  not  think  title 
m  does  anything  to  help  produce  better 
sanitation  or  better  fire  protection  or  bet- 
ter police  protection,  as  person  after  per- 
son who  came  in  to  testify,  who  make  the 
loans,  and  even  the  various  organizations 
that  are  agitating  to  get  better  loans 
made  in  some  of  these  Intercity  areas 
about  which  the  gentleman  speaks,  said 
authoritatively,  made  it  very  clear,  that 
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until  the  local  governments  provide  the 
kind  of  services  that  Include  the  risk 
factor,  as  it  relates  to  a  loan,  that  those 
are  the  things  that  really  need  to  be  done, 
and  all  of  the  volumes  of  statistics  that 
we  are  encouraging  be  produced  by  either 
census  tract  or  by  ZIP  code  will  do  noth- 
ing to  change  that  Is  not  that  basically 
correct?     

Mr.  MTTCHEIiL  of  Maryland.  No,  I  will 
not  agree  to  that.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
argument  has  an  essential  fallacy  in  it. 
Tliat  is,  as  an  area  is  rehabilitated,  by 
virtue  of  people  moving  in,  having  their 
homes  fixed  up,  such  as  has  happened  in 
the  1800  block  of  Madison  Avenue  in  Bal- 
timore, where  I  live,  there  is  a  concomi- 
tant reduction  in  terms  of  the  items  the 
genUeman  alluded  to  and,  therefore, 
there  is  a  lesser  onus  on  the  part  of  the 
city  to  do  better  policing,  for  example. 

When  I  first  moved  into  the  neighbor- 
hood a  year  ago,  everybody  told  me,  "It 
is  a  terrible  neighborhood.  Why  are  you 
moving  into  the  neighborhood?" 

My  argument  was  that  if  I  move  in  and 
others  move  in,  we  can  make  it  a  better 
neighborhood. 

Mr.  ROnSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jrield.  I  do  not  disagree  with  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  My  ar- 
gument is  that  since  I  have  been  there, 
there  has  been,  certainly  an  apparent 
increase  in  the  performance  of  the  sani- 
tation department.  However,  I  have  not 
seen  accelerated  policing.  I  have  seen  a 
rfitnintghing  of  it  because  the  lifestyle  of 
that  particular  block  is  changing,  there- 
by not  requiring  additional  policing  in- 
puts from  the  city. 

Mr.  MAOUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  in  this  debate,  but  tiie  Issues  in- 
volved here  are  of  such  importance  that 
I  felt  I  simply  had  to  get  up  and  say  a 
few  words. 

Many  of  us  who  have  studied  the  his- 
tory of  the  physical  development  and 
the  social  deterioration  of  our  metro- 
politan centers  in  this  country  since, 
particularly,  the  Second  World  War, 
have  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  certain 
policies  have  had  results  that  we  would 
not  have  wished  to  happen. 

The  Federal  highway  program  with 
massive  funding  and  vlrtiially  nothing 
for  mass  transit,  the  lending  policies  of 
the  ^^  and  our  financial  institutions, 
the  commitment  of  HUD  to  a  new  hous- 
ing strategy  as  opposed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  existing  communities  and  hous- 
ing stock — these  are  among  the  policies 
that  have  resulted  in  the  deterioration 
of  the  central  cities  and  the  Qight  to  the 
suburbs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  suburban 
district,  but  more  and  more  people  in  the 
suburbs  appreciate  the  fact  that  their 
welfare  is  lndlss(dubly  linked  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  cities;  and  that  the  cities  are 
Important  to  the  future  of  our  country. 

Where  the  dollars  go  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  what  happois,  and  we  are  kidding 
oonelves  if  we  think  that  a  pattern  of 
loan-making  in  a  metropolitan  area  does 
not  have  social  and  physical  ImplicaUons 
for  the  future  of  our  cities.  Anybody  who 
is  coDcemed  about  the  deterioraU(m  of 
housiiig  stock  In  this  country,  anybody 
who  wants  to  preserve  nelitfiboziioods. 


anybody,  who  is  concerned  about  busing, 
which  few  people  wsmt  very  much,  has 
to  be  concerned  about  preserving  titie 
m  of  this  bill. 

It  is  simply  a  fact  that  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  where  the  money  is  going 
and  why.  It  may  well  be  that  a  self-ful- 
filling process  is  at  work  here,  namely, 
that  if  certain  types  of  people  move  into 
a  neighborhood,  it  is  then  deemed  a  risky 
place  to  lend  money,  the  money  is  taken 
out,  and  then,  as  a  result,  it  is  indeed 
risky. 

The  question  is:  What  causes  what? 
The  gentieman  from  California  (Mr. 
RousszLOT)  talks  about  community  serv- 
ices. He  is  right  when  he  says  that  we 
must  have  communities  that  survive  and 
live  and  grow.  But  how  do  we  do  that  if 
the  money  does  not  flow  in  from  the 
private  and  public  sectors  to  preserve 
and  make  communities  livable?  We  must 
Insist,  it  seems  to  me,  on  having  infor- 
mation on  what  decisions  are  being 
made. 

This  bill  asks  only  for  information.  It 
does  not  tell  anybody  how  to  allocate 
credit.  Maybe  it  will  have  the  salutary 
effect  of  getting  more  attention  paid  to 
the  question  of  where  credit  is  being 
granted  and  denied,  but  nothing  has 
been  mandated.  Maybe  we  can  nudge  de- 
cisionmakers a  little  bit  to  be  more  re- 
sponsible and  look  at  the  total  impact  of 
what  they  do — including  the  long  term 
effect  on  the  viability  of  their  own  in- 
vestments. 

It  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  lending 
institutions  to  have  central  cities  de- 
teriorate. Part  of  the  problem  is  short- 
range  as  opposed  to  long-range  thinking. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  how  risks  are  de- 
fined. Is  credit  advanced  for  real  estate 
investment  trusts  more  or  less  risky  than 
loans  in  some  of  our  older  communities? 

Certainly  the  banks  do  not  want  to  see 
cities  deteriorate,  and  surely  they  should 
realize  it  is  in  their  interest  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  society  to  preserve  com- 
mimlties.  But  too  often  this  has  not  been 
the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
titie  m.  I  think  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  Important  pieces  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  cities  that  we  have  been  asked 
to  vote  on  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentiemanyleld? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  s^elding. 

Let  lis  say  for  illustrative  purposes  that 
the  gentieman  is  now  the  mortgage 
lender  in  an  intercity  area  and  he  also 
has  the  responsibility  to  msike  sure  his 
depositors'  money  is  properly  and  soundly 
Invested.  Would  the  gentieman  suggest 
that  as  a  lender  the  loan  be  made  if  the 
credit  is  not  good  or  if  there  are  problems 
relating  to  fire  protection  or  structural 
soundness? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MAOUIRE.  I  will  respond  in  Just  a 
moment  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
third  part  of  my  question  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  Jersey  is  this:  What  will 
this  titie  do  to  Improve  the  situation  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers? 


Mr.  MAOUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
withhold  my  response  to  the  geoitieman's 
question  until  the  chairman  of  the  sub-, 
committee  has  had  a  chance  to  speak.  I 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Rh^e 
Island  (Mr.  St  Oxbjuht)  . 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  state  that  the  bill  as  amended  in- 
corporates the  "prudent  maii^ynde.  It 
states  that  the  borrower  must  have  ad- 
equate capital  and  must  have  adequate 
income  and  thatthe  house  must  be  worth 
what  the  mortgage  is  asking  for.  The 
"prudent  man"  rule  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAOUIRE.  What  we  want  to  elim- 
inate here,  surely  all  of  us  agree,  is  the 
situation  where  people  are  being  rul^ 
out  for  loans  on  the  basis  of  a  priori 
criteria  for  entire  geographic  areas  with- 
out justification  in  an  individual  case. 
We  have  all  kinds  of  evidence  which  the 
gentleman  has  uncovered  in  hearings  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  which 
demonstrate  that  that  has  in  fact  been 
the  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
MAGtmtE)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Magitirs  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  I  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chahrman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  hear- 
ings that  showed  that  where  there  was  a 
loan  demand  which  was  not  being  met  by 
the  financial  Institutions,  so  I  think  in 
regard  to  the  comment  that  there  were 
places  where  there  are  regular  demands 
for  mortgage  loans  which  are  not  met, 
we  will  find  there  is  more  than  enough 
willingness  to  supply  the  financing. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  think  that  statement 
is  incorrect. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  srield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  California. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  genUeman  from  California  (Mr. 
RotrsscLOT).  I  realize  the  genUeman  in 
the  well  has  the  time,  so  would  the  gen- 
tlemsm  yield  for  that  purpose  so  I  may 
ask  a  question? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
woman  from  CsJifomia  for  a  question. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California  in- 
dicated that  the  hearings  brought  forth 
the  fact  that  in  California  there  had 
^een  very  stringent  regulations  for 
homes,  and  that  the  basis  for  titie  m 
was  that  there  had  been  an  experience 
there  that  was  a  favorable  one.  "Then  the 
gentleman  went  on  to  say  that  these  reg- 
ulations had  been  withdrawn. 

I  have  had  information  from  the  Gov- 
ernor's o£Qce  only  5  minutes  ago  that 
they  have  not  been  withdrawn,  and  that 
they  are  set  for  hearing  on  December 
12.  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentieman 
trctn  California  respond  to  that  and  give 
us  the  basis  for  his  information. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Tes,  I  would  be  glad 
to,  if  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
will  yield. 
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Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  regulations  were  postponed.  But 
more  important,  they  were  not  put  into 
effect  as  we  were  told  in  committee  that 
they  would  be.  I  was  trying  to  say  that 
one  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  title  m  and  for  moving  the 
legislation  out  of  committee  was  that 
California  had  already  issued  those  reg- 
ulations. However,  those  regulations  have 
not  been  implemented.  They  were  post- 
poned, and  I  saw  the  statement  of  the 
Governor's  assistant  when  those  regu- 
lations were  postponed  and  the  hearings 
were  rescheduled  because  they  did  not 
have  enough  evidence  that  those  regu- 
lations were  needed  or  necessarily  help 
to  the  cause  of  supplying  more  loans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Magxtikk) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Macttire 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  (^lifomia.  Will  the 
goiUeman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
lot) answer  this  question:  Has  there 
been  any  change  in  the  status  of  regula- 
tions between  the  time  of  the  hearings 
and  the  present  date? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield,  the  proposed  State  regula- 
tions relating  to  so-called  redlining 
which  my  colleague,  the  genUewoman 
from  California  (Mrs.  Burke)  ,  referred 
have  not  been  put  in  place.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  implementation  Was  post- 
poned because  there  was  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  their  value.  There  was  a 
feeling  that  additional  time  for  study 
and  hearings  was  needed.  The  total  ef- 
fect of  those  proposed  regulations  was 
not  and  is  not  now  known. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  The  situa- 
tion is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was:  There 
were  proposed  regulations  that  hearings 
were  set  for,  were  there  not?  The  hear- 
ing date  has  been  changed,  I  am  advised, 
but  those  regulations  have  not  been 
changed  in  any  way.  Simply,  the  date  of 
the  hearing  has  been  put  forward  to 
December  12  to  give  everyone  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify,  and  those  regulations 
will  be  far  more  stringent  than  any- 
thing we  are  talking  about  here  now; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Those  regulations 
were  not  changed,  but  they  very  wtell 
may  be  changed  as  a  result  of  the  hear- 
ings and  I  do  not  believe  we  shoidd  move 
ahead  with  titie  ni  of  this  bill  on  the 
strength  of  the  suggestion  by  some  that 
those  proposed  California  regulations, 
and  that  is  all  they  are,  proposed  regu- 
lations, have  somehow  improved  the 
availability  of  mortffs^e  locms  In  given 
depressed  areas  in  California. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  the  gentieman  from  California  (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT)  this  question:  What  Is  wrong 
In  getting  Information  to  show  whether 
you  are  or  I  am  right?  Why  should  we 
not  Jointiy  seek  the  information,  as 
titie  m  requires? 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Absolutely;  we 
should  not  only  seek  the  information 
from  available  sources  but  understand 
better  how  to  produce  positive  results. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Therefore,  the  genUe- 
man supports  the  titie? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Absolutely  not.  I 
do  not  agree  that  titie  ni  will  produce 
the  results  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  its  advocates  of  this  tiUe  say 
it  will.  The  proponents  say,  first,  the 
titie  will  produce  more  loans  in  those 
areas  which  it  is  felt  are  not  now  receiv- 
ing adequate  fimds  and,  second,  they 
say  it  will  demonstrate  by  the  produc- 
tion of  vast  amounts  of  data  that  avail- 
able funds  in  the  mortgage  field  are 
being  improperly  diverted  from  areas  of 
need. 

Let  me  give  the  genUeman  an  exam- 
ple in  California. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  May  I  reclaim  my 
time? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  May  I  give  the 
gentieman  an  example? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Before  the  gentleman 
gives  an  example,  let  me  just  say  Uois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey  refushag  to  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  At  the  moment  I  am, 
yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  the 
genUeman  from  California  misunder- 
stands the  tiUe  because  the  title  is  seek- 
ing information.  The  UUe  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  make  policy  judgments,  and 
the  title  does  not  attempt  to  make  them, 
until  we  have  the  information. 

I  lu-ge  the  gentleman  to  join  us  in 
getting  the  information. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield  further,  I  was  going  to  respond 
by  saying:  Let  us  take  the  Watts  area  in 
California.  I  was  informed  by  the  Broad- 
way Savings  &  Loan,  which,  by  the  way. 
is  basically  run  by  black  managers,  that 
they  have  over  90  percent  of  all  of  their 
funding  in  the  Watts  area. 

Many  other  large  thrift  institutions  lo- 
cated outside  of  the  Watts  area  main- 
tain substantial  mortgage  loan  portfolios 
inside  the  Watts  neighborhood. 

This  is  a  so-called  "disinvested"  area, 
and  I  think  the  mortgage  funding  avail- 
able in  that  area,  primarily  a  black  area, 
has  been  more  than  ample  for  develop- 
ment of  both  existing  and  new  construc- 
tion. 

The  statistics  I  have  gathered  from 
many  of  these  neighborhoods  indicate 
that  there  is  more  adequate  funding 
available.  This  titie  is  not  needed. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  C!halrman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  we  held  very  extensive  hearings 
on  the  legislation  before  us  today.  We 
had  59  witnesses,  and  our  record  goes 
approximately  3.000  pages. 

Anyone  who  can  state  that  redlining 
does  not  exist  is  looking  at  the  world 
through  very  rosy  glasses. 

We  had  witness  after  witness  appear 
before  us  and  explain  what  happened  to 
them  and  people  in  their  areas  when 
they  sought  mortgages  in  certain  areas 
that  were  disinvested  or  redlined. 


There  is  a  necessity  for  this  legisla- 
tion which  came  to  our  attention  10 
years  ago  when  we  sent  staff  members 
out  to  aU  areas  of  the  country. 

We  have  tried  to  get  this  worked  out 
without  legislation. 

Two  years  ago  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  stated 
that  they  would  not  require  this  type  of 
information  because  the  cost  benefit 
ratio  did  not  warrant  it.  Members  of  the 
House,  just  as  redlining  existed  in  the 
insurance  industry,  so  does  redlining 
exist  in.the  mortgage  financing  industry. 

So  we  have  come  up  with  legislation 
that  asks  for  information  to  be  provided 
on  an  annual  basis,  once  a  year.  We  have 
asked  the  institutions  to  state  how  many 
mortgages  were  granted  in  a  particular 
area  and  for  what  total  aggregate 
amount.  That  information  is  to  be  posted 
in  the  msdn  office  and  in  one  branch.  The 
cost  factor,  we  have  the  testimony  of  tiie 
Biureau  of  the  Census,  and  hi  California 
they  have  had  a  loan  register  in  effect 
for  the  past  11  years,  and  the  State  of 
nUnois  has  adopted  legislation  that  is 
much  more  stringent  and  demanding 
than  that  which  we  have  before  us.  and 
the  State  of  Mass{u;husetts  invoked  reg- 
ulations that  are  much  more  demanding. 

What  we  are  asking  for  here  is  a  bare 
Federal  minimum.  We  include  the  pru- 
dent man  rule  at  page  11  of  the  bill: 

Nothing  Ui  this  title  Is  Intended  to.  nor 
shall  It  be  construed  to,  encourage  unsound 
lending  practices  or  the  allocation  of  credit. 

Mr.  Oiairman.  we  recognize  redlining 
is  not  the  only  factor  that  contributes  to 
the  deterioration  of  these  neighborhoods, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  very  important  and 
essential  factors.  We  in  the  Congress 
have  to  start  someplace. 

We  are  not  forcing  anyone  to  do  any- 
thing but  we  are  just  asking  the  in- 
formation be  provided  and  that  that  in- 
formation then  be  provided  to  the 
mayors  of  the  cities  of  this  Nation  so  that 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1974 
they  can  use  this  information  to  deter- 
mine where  the  moneys  from  their  block 
grants  should  go  to  take  care  of  these 
disinvested  areas.  The  Ctongress  can  say 
to  these  mayors:  It  is  up  to  you  to  put 
your  money  where  your  mouth  is  when 
it  comes  to  improving  these  areas. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  cost  is  minimal 
and  we  have  the  experience  from  the 
State  of  California. 

There  are  commercial  firms  that  wUl 
take  this  information  by  census  tract, 
and  the  cost  will  range  between  37  and 
80  dollars  per  1,000  items.  In  other  words. 
3.7  cents  to  8  cents  a  mortgage.  In  cases 
where  these  census  tract  coding  guides 
are  not  available,  if  they  have  to  use  a 
hand  tally  the  cost  is  $1.50  per  mortgage 
but  how  much  did  it  cost  you  to  have  an 
appraisal  made  on  tiie  last  house  you 
bought?  Here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia area  today  it  is  $75  to  have  somebody 
walk  through  your  house  or  your 
apartment.  So  another  $1.50  is  not 
going  to  make  that  much  difference. 
But  it  can  mean  so  much  to  the  disin- 
vested areas  of  this  country  which  are 
not  racial,  they  are  ethnic  areas.  I  have 
them  in  Rhode  Island  and  most  of  us 
have  them  in  oiu*  districts — areas  where 
people  have  been  living  for  generation 
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alter  goieratlon  but  because  It  is  not  a 
newly  developed  area,  they  are  redlined. 
doiied  the  opportunity  to  improve  their 
homes. 

The  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  before  the  sub- 
committee stated  that  a  financial  Insti- 
tution would  far  rather  make  one  $50,000 
mortgage  than  to  make  five  $10,000 
mortgages  because  it  would  be  one-fifth 
of  the  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(j^  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  8t  Obr- 
wum  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Why  do  we  deny 
credit  to  people  who  come  in  with  30, 
40  or  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  house 
as  a  down  payment?  Because  the  finan- 
cial Institution  does  not  want  to  be 
bothered. 

I  agreed  with  the  Jacobs  amendment 
saying  that  some  institutions  did  this, 
and  it  Is  true. 

It  is  true.  There  are  many  institutions 
that  live  up  to  their  obligations,  and 
they  should  have  an  obligation  to  lend 
in  these  areas  from  which  they  receive 
their  deposits.  By  the  same  token,  there 
are  many  who  do  not  lend  because  the 
profit  factor  is  not  there.  They  would 
rather  lend  on  a  great  big  development 
in  the  suburban  area  outside  of  town. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chtur- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

B4r.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  disagrees  with  the  way  in 
which  the  gentleman  has  stated  the 
problem  or  the  significance  of  the  prob- 
lem; but  would  the  Chairman  mind  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  question  of  how 
this  legislation  helps  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem, and  particularly  what  results  have 
occurred  in  these  States  that  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned  to  solve  the  problem 
by  acquiring  this  additional  data. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois regulations  have  been  put  into  ef- 
fect within  the  past  3  months.  Cali- 
fornia's regulations,  as  has  been  stated, 
have  been  published,  and  hearings  are 
being  held  on  December  12. 

But  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question  as  to  what  good  it  will  do,  here 
is  what  it  will  do:  It  will  say  to  the 
people  who  are  depositing  their  money 
in  the  neighborhood  S.  L  L.  or  mutual 
or  commercial  Institutions,  "Here  is 
what  this  institution  has  reinvested  in 
this  area,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  you  should  con- 
tinue putting  your  funds  into  this  insti- 
tution, or  whether  you  should  go  to  an 
institution  that  is  In  fact  serving  the 
area."  It  is  moral  persuasion. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  acquisition  of  this  data 
eliminates  the  process  of  this  redlining. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  would  say  this: 
If  I  were  president  of  an  8.  ft  L.  and  had 
to  provide  this  tyi»  of  information,  I 
would  certainly  have  a  review  of  the 
practices  of  my  institution,  or  if  I  were 


on  the  board  of  directors,  I  would  make 
sure  that  the  institution  was  living  up 
to  the  charter  requirements  that  said 
when  I  received  that  charter  that  I 
wanted  to  establish  this  S.  &  L.  in  an  area 
to  serve  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ST  GEIRMAIN.  I  repeat  there  are 
not  only  the  three  States  I  have  men- 
tioned earlier,  but  there  are  many  cities 
that  are  talcing  action  independently  of 
the  States.  In  Illinois,  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Massachusetts,  leglslatiu*es 
have  addressed  it.  The  cities  of  Roches- 
ter, Clnclimati,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Chicago  have  taken  action. 
The  conference  of  mayors  endorsed  a 
resolution  condemning  redlining  and 
asked  that  we  adopt  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  defeated  the 
NOW  accoimt  section  of  this  legislation 
by  a  rather  overwhelming  vote.  Here  one 
can  see  the  power  of  the  trade  associa- 
tions. None  of  them  wanted  the  NOW 
accounts.  We  see  the  power  of  the  people, 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
hurdle  of  opposition  from  the  trade  asso- 
ciations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main was  allowed  to  proceed  for  I  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  In  conclusion,  the 
trade  associations  certainly  have  not 
asked  for  title  in  of  this  bill;  but  the 
people  have.  The  people  have,  and  I  feel 
that  we  have  ia  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple to  respond  to  their  needs.  The  need 
is  there.  Redlining  exists,  and  let  us  take 
a  step,  one  step  amongst  the  many  that 
have  to  be  taken,  to  rehabilitate  and  to 
avoid  the  disinvestment  of  too  many 
areas  of  our  larger  cities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
issue  has  been  debated  at  length,  and  I 
will  be  brief.  But  I  did  want  to  make  a 
special  point. 

In  1974  the  Congress  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  Community  Development  and 
Housing  Act  of  that  year.  That  was  a 
very  significant  piece  of  legislation,  and 
the  Members  will  recall  what  it  did.  It 
said  that  Instead  of  the  categorical  grant 
programs  administered  by  HUD,  instead 
of  annualized  funding,  sometimes  avail- 
able and  sometimes  not,  for  a  myriad  of 
programs,  that  a  new  approach  would 
be  taken. 

The  bill  said  that  instead  of  cities  won- 
dering year  in  and  year  out  what  might 
be  forthcoming  from  Washington  in  the 
way  of  assistance,  that  funding  will  be 
arranged  in  a  different  way.  Cities  over 
50,000  will  know  on  a  year-by-year  basis 
exactly  what  their  entitlement  Is.  The 
initiative  for  determining  priorities  of 
need  no  longer  rest  in  Washington,  un- 
der that  legislation,  but  where  it  belongs: 
in  each  and  every  community  in  the 
coimtry. 

So  Instead  of  the  billions  of  dollars  of 


categorical  assistance  grants,  we  made 
available  for  a  3-year  period  some  $10 
billion  of  asslstsmce.  Cities  have  re- 
sponded remarkably  and  magnificently 
to  this  new  approach. 

But  in  passing  that  legislati<m — and 
many  of  us  here  voted  for  it  when  It  was 
overwhelmingly  adopted — we  knew  that 
the  responsibility  for  revitalizing  our 
cities  rests  not  in  Washington  alone  but 
is  shared  by  the  local  communities  them- 
selves, their  public  institutions,  and  the 
private  sector  in  those  commimities. 

This  is  the  point.  Are  we  to  continue 
on  this  massive  new  program,  asked  for 
by  the  Republican  administration,  which 
is  predicated  on  local  initiative,  which  la 
predicated  upon  Federal  support  having 
a  catalyst  effect  in  inducing  local  funds 
not  previously  available?  As  Mike  Kirwan 
used  to  say:  "You  see  the  point  I  mean." 

If  there  are — and  believe  me  there 
are — redlining  practices,  if  there  are  en- 
tire neighborhoods,  and  there  are  in  my 
city  of  Toledo,  that  are  being  denied  ac- 
cess to  the  real  estate  market  mortgage, 
then  the  whole  focus  of  the  legislation 
that  was  passed  in  1974  shifts  because 
what  we  were  saying  to  the  cities  was: 
"Here  is  a  given  amount  of  funds  that 
you  can  rely  upon  receiving.  You  deter- 
mine your  priorities,  stake  out  the  neigh- 
borhoods that  really  need  assistance." 

And  this  they  are  doing.  But  what 
avails  It  if  those  determinations  at  the 
local  level  are  made  and  there  then  Is 
a  deliberate  withholding  or  denial  of 
access  within  those  neighborhoods  to  the 
money  markets? 

I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  what  is  hap- 
pening. Universally?  Not  at  all. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  was  well  made,  but 
let  us  remember  that  for  many  years  It 
was  a  matter  of  deliberate  Federal  pol- 
icy to  redllne  areas.  If  Members  wonder 
about  that,  that  is  precisely  what  FHA 
Insisted  upon  until  very  recent  years. 
And  because  of  that  Federal  policy  many 
lending  institutions,  let  us  say,  got  out 
of  the  habit  of  even  considering  lending 
in  those  neighborhoods.  This  is  true  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  it  is  not  a  black-white 
situation.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  ethnic, 
older  nelghborhoodis  being  denied  ac- 
cess to  the  marketplace. 

l^e  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ashley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Duncan)  has 
asked  what  assurance  is  there  that  this 
legislature  will  remedy  the  problem 
which  is  stipulated?  Well,  not  any,  really 
oral  suasion,  perhaps.  But  it  does  pro- 
vide relevant  information,  not  Just  to 
the  local  community  but  to  the  Congress 
responsible  for  such  programs  as  the 
Housing  and  Community  Act  of  1974. 
And  in  the  final  analysis,  are  the  peo- 
ple who  deposit  their  funds  in  lending 
institutions  entitled  to  know  where  those 
fluids  are  invested?  I  think  so. 

ICr.  GRASSLE7.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  m  of  HJl. 
10024  must  be  scrapped.  It  is  nothing 
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more  than  a  wolf  in  lamb's  clothing. 
Once  again,  the  proponents  of  credit  al- 
location are  attempting  to  dupe  this  body 
into  believing  that  Congress  knows  best 
just  where  the  average  citizen's  money 
should  be  spent.  As  if  we  do  not  already 
take  more  than  a  fair  share  in  taxes.  The 
Federal  Government's  attempt  to  pres- 
siue  lending  institutions  into  investing 
in  neighborhoods  of  questionable  risk  is 
imfalr  to  those  who  deposit  their  money 
under  the  assumption  that  their  savings 
will  be  invested  wisely. 

Now,  if  the  Federal  Government — If 
Congress — wants  to  help  blighted  areas, 
then  it  should  do  so  directly,  through  the 
guarantee  of  mortgage  loans  to  such 
areas,  or  through  outright  mortgage  as- 
sistance. Congress  has,  in  recent  months, 
bad  opportunity  to  support  these  sorts  of 
approaches  toward  solving  our  more 
acute  housing  problems.  But  it  Is  inex- 
cusable for  this  body  to  force  private 
institutions,  holding  the  money  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  private  consumers,  to 
spend  as  Congress  wants  them  to.  Such  a 
risk  should  be  shared  by  all  of  society, 
not  just  by  the  thrifty. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MR.    JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  Page 
11,  strike  out  line  15  and  everything  tbat 
follows  through  line  17  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  term  'mort- 
gage loan'  shall  mean  any  loan  secured 
by  an  Interest  In  lien,  encumbrance  or  mort- 
gage upon  real  estate." 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can 
take  our  pick  on  this.  I  am  Inclined  to 
believe  this  is  probably  a  good  idea.  In 
effect,  it  defines  mortgage  loans  to  in- 
clude loans  on  other  than  residential 
property,  as  well  as  residential  property; 
that  is  to  say  business  structures,  that 
sort  of  thing,  in  the  neighborhoods. 
What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  storefronts 
and  things  like  that  that  might  be  run 
down,  which  all  contribute  to  the  health 
and  decay  of  a  given  neighborhood.  I 
have  no  further  explanation. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  the  proponent  of  the  amendment  is 
a  little  vague.  Very  frankly,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  counsel  on  the  other 
side  and  they  agree  with  me.  It  is  vague. 
Certainly  imder  the  circumstances  I  can- 
not see  how  we  can  accept  the  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  I  am  constrained  to 
reject  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MR.    JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  Page 
11,  line  23,  Insert  Immediately  after  "1074" 
the  foUowlng:  "And  has  a  mortgage  loan 
portfoUo  m  excess  of  $600,000." 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  clearly  is  to  ex- 
empt institutions  which  essentially  just 
are  not  In  this  business  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  reporting  item 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  s^eld, 
we  accept  the  amendment  on  Uiis  side 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  in- 
corporated fii  the  legislation,  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fen- 
wick),  an  amendment  that  exempts  all 
Institutions  imder  $10  million  in  assets. 
Frankly,  I  feel  that  covers  the  point  the 
gentleman  wants  to  make. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
only  thinking  of  those  institutions  which 
have  billions  of  dollars  in  tissets,  but 
essentially  are  not  in  this  business. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  What  type  of  hi- 
stitution  does  the  gentleman  refer  to? 

Mr.  JA(X>BS.  I  think  there  are  certain 
Investment  institutions. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  What  type  of  insti- 
tution does  the  gentleman  refer  to? 

Mr.  JA(X)BS.  I  am  talking  about  any 
financial  institution  that  has  a  mortgage 
portfolio  of  less  than  $500,000.  It  might 
have  assets  of  more  than  $10  million. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  being  the 
case,  certainly  under  its  charter  it  has 
an  obligation,  or  should  have  an  obliga- 
tion, to  provide  mortgage  financing  to 
the  people  of  the  community. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
they  are  essentially  not  in  the  business 
and  only  have  $500,000  for  investment. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  What  kind  of  insti- 
tution would  that  be? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  kind  that  is  defined 
by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man be  specific? 

Mr.  JA(X>BS.  I  decline  to  name  names. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  am  not  asking  for 
the  name  of  any  particular  institution. 
What  type  of  institution? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  am  just  talking  about 
any  kind  of  investment  bank  that  does 
not  Invest  in  real  estate,  in  residential 
real  estate  mortgages.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  do  any  harm. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
is  obvious  that  we  do  not  even  know  who 
is  involved  here.  The  previous  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted  does  cover  the 
small  Institutions  adequately  enough. 
Therefore,  I  am  constrained  to  object  to 
and  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  simply  want  to  say  that 
on  this  one  I  would  rather  people  took  my 
choice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  sunendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BT     MS.     JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
theory  that  three  is  a  charm,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  Page  12, 
line  12,  Insert  Immediately  after  "office"  the 
following:  "The  number  of  written  requests 
for,". 

Mr.  JACOBS.  What  this  says  in  es- 
sence, Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  in  addition 


to  the  requirement  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  depositors  and  the  number  of  loans 
made  in  a  given  area,  the  public  also  htis 
a  right  to  know — and  I  think  in  fairness 
to  the  financial  institution — how  many 
people  ask  for  loans  in  that  area  in  order 
really  to  determine  whether  a  practice  of 
discrimination  has  taken  place. 

I  did  not  quite  want  to  say  that  it 
should  be  applications  for  loans,  nor  did 
I  want  to  say  that  it  would  simply  be  a 
request  for  loans  which  would  involve 
parol  evidence,  that  is,  to  say  what  some- 
one said  to  someone,  but  any  written  evi- 
dence of  a  request  for  a  loan. 

In  some  situations  a  person  goes  into 
the  bank  and  says,  "I  have  a  house  over 
here  on  Canal  Street  and  I  would  like  to 
take  out  a  loan  for  real  estate  improve- 
ment. What  are  my  chances  for  securing 
such  a  loan?" 

The  banker  replies,  "Well,  forget  about 
it.  I  can  tell  you  right  now  the  loan  com- 
mittee would  never  approve  such  a  loan." 

There  is  really  no  evidence  as  to 
whether  an  application  was  made  or  not, 
but  if  a  person  proceeds  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  bank  or  make  an  application  for  a 
loan,  I  believe  the  lending  institution  is 
entitled  to  be  required  to  file  with  its 
report  of  the  amount  of  deposits  and  the 
amount  of  loans  in  a  given  area  whether 
or  not  a  request  has  been  made  in  that 
area,  how  many  requests  have  been  made 
for  loans  in  the  first  place  in  order  to  be 
fair  in  determining  whether  discrimina- 
tion is  taking  place. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  very  charming  and  feels  that  he  has 
mesmerized  us  today,  but  let  me  tell  the 
Members  something:  This  is  a  very,  very 
far-reaching  amendment.  This  requires 
a  financial  institution  not  only  to  report 
the  mortgage  loans  that  they  make  on 
real  estate,  but  also  the  written  appli- 
cations for  loans. 

As  far  as  this  redlining  section  is  con- 
cerned, we  can  call  it  anything  we  want, 
but  it  is  polite  allocation  of  credit.  Not 
allocation  of  credit  by  a  commodity  or 
program,  but  it  is  allocation  of  credit 
by  a  neighborhood.  Here  we  are  with  an 
amendment  which  will  require  even  ap- 
plications for  loans  to  be  reported,  and 
it  does  not  say  bona  fide  applications.  I 
suppose  If  100  people  had  it  in  for  a  local 
savhigs  and  loan,  they  could  write  in  100 
non-bona-fide  letters  demanding  loans. 

And  then  when  the  report  would  come 
out,  this  savings  and  loan  would  have  it 
in  the  paper  that  they  had  received  100 
applications  for  loans  In  XYZ  suburb 
and  did  not  grant  one  of  them.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  dangerous  addition  to  this 
bill.  By  the  way,  in  the  bill,  as  it  is  now 
the  reason  it  is  restricted  to  Just  report- 
ing loans  made  was  to  keep  the  cost  at 
about  $1.50  on  reporting. 

If  we  vote  for  this  amendment,  and  all 
of  the  branches  and  all  of  the  Instltu* 
tlons  have  this  additional  requirement, 
it  will  greatly  increase  the  cost.  There- 
fore, we  ask  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment  be  vgted  down. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ctiair- 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I    rise,    really,    with 
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mixed  emotions  about  this  amendment. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is 
quite  right.  If  one  is  going  to  vote  for 
this  title  and  have  the  information  that 
is  developed  mean  anything,  one  has 
to  have  something  more  than  just  mort- 
gages made,  credit  extended;  one  has  to 
know  the  amount  of  credit  that  is 
sought.  So  If  the  Members  are  going  to 
vote  for  this  title,  they  obviously  have  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  and  if  they 
vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  they  make  the 
title  almost  imworkable. 

But,  really.  It  is  a  philosophically 
sound  and  valid  thing  that  the  gentle- 
man is  requesting,  and  I  think  that  his 
amendment  should  be  adc^ted  and  that 
the  title  should  be  stricken,  lliat  would 
be  the  best  result. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  . 

The  qiiestion  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  division. 

On  a  division  (demanded  by  Mr. 
Jacobs)  there  were — ayes  25,  noes  32. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  this  legis- 
lation is  badly  needed,  as  indicated  in  my 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia earlier.  It  is  not  needed  for  the 
great  majority  of  Institutions  in  the 
country,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
so  eloquently  said,  that  led  up  to  their 
obligations  to  the  public  and  to  their  de- 
positors, but  it  is  needed,  as  all  such  latps, 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  few  who 
are  not  so  civic-minded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  the  problem, 
the  biU  itself,  this  title,  specifically,  says 
that  no  institution  is  required  to  make  an 
imeconomic  loan,  a  loan  that  is  not  a 
sound  loan.  Nothing  in  this  title  requires 
that  in  it.  The  question  really  is:  What  is 
the  big  secret  if  you  have  nothing  to 
hide? 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  financial  in- 
stitution that  said  it  was  oigaglng  in 
redlining.  It  seems  to  me  that  demon- 
strating they  are  not  engaging  in  red- 
lining is  the  best  way  to  convince  people, 
and  If  they  cannot  demonstrate  that, 
then  i^sproprlate  action  by  the  public  or 
perhaps  even  by  the  depositors  might  be 
indicated. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  very  strange  phe- 
nomenon about  redlining  when  it  does 
take  place.  The  same  Institution  that  will 
not  lend  mcney  on  a  house  in  which  a 
family  has  invested  money  and  taken 
paint  brushes  in  hand  and  fixed  up  will 
lend  money  for  a  fine  automobile,  an 
automobile  that  might  cost  almost  as 
much  as  that  house,  even  though  It  Is 
going  to  be  placed  generally  in  the  same 
locaticai. 

I  think  the  problem,  from  the  point  of 
view  qS  the  commimlty  generally,  is 
analogous  to  dental  work,  in  that  there 
are  certain  areas  of  decay  where  It  would 
probably  not  be  economic  to  make  loans 


or  where  it  is  Just  so  bad  that  nothing 
can  be  recovered,  but  still  there  is  that 
good  enamel  around  the  area.  It  Is  those 
neighborhoods  that  can  be  saved  physi- 
cally in  terms  of  architecture  that  suffer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
to  strike  should  be  voted  down  and  the 
bill  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  Hn.T.TS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HITJJ8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  the  gentleman  has  Just 
made,  and  I  commend  him  on  his  re- 
marks. I  think  he  has  placed  this  issue 
very  clearly  before  us. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Bto.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  neighbor  from  the  next  district  for 
his  support. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man's analogy  about  the  extending  of 
credit  for  an  automobile  rather  than  for 
a  house  really  speaks  in  favor  of  striking 
tiOein. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman;  did  I  say  that? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  WeU,  let  me 
explain. 

In  the  case  of  the  automobile,  that  is 
obviously  security.  Security  is  what  the 
lending  institution  is  looking  for.  It  is 
not  looking  to  the  area,  because  if  it  were 
looking  to  the  area,  it  would  not  lend 
the  money. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  WeU.  that  is  not  always 
true. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  let  me  pro- 
ceed, in  the  case  of  the  automobile,  if 
the  lender  were  looking  to  the  area  and 
saw  where  that  car  was  going  to  be 
parked,  he  obviously  would  not  extend 
the  credit,  if  we  apply  the  redlining 
principle  or  that  theory  to  a  residence. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman says  he  obviously  would  not,  but 
they  obviously  do.  If  they  did  not,  that 
would  prove  the  gentleman's  point,  but 
the  fact  is  they  do.  A  car  can  be  dam- 
aged much  more  quickly.  A  car  is  much 
more  likely  to  suffer  damage  than  a  home 
where  a  family  that  has  been  willing 
to  maintain  that  home  lives. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
10O24,  the  Depository  Institutions  Act 
Amendments  of  1975  generally  and  espe- 
claUy  title  HI,  the  home  mortgage  disclo- 
sure provisions.  Since  I  have  a  particular 
concern  for  this  title,  I  am  going  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation while  indicating  the  parameters 
that  it  touches. 

I  first  want  to  note  the  fact  that  this 
Is  an  ex^^mely  narrow  bill.  It  does  not 
approach  the  broad  sweep  of  the  bills 
which  I  and  several  other  Members  in- 
troduced. Unlike  our  bills,  the  legislation 
which  is  pending  before  you  does  not 
require  that  any  Institution  disclose  the 
source  of  deposits  and  the  average  dally 


doUar  amount  of  accounts  held.  It  does 
not  require  an  institution  to  make  this 
data  available  in  every  ofBce,  nor  does  it 
require  tills  data  from  non-SMSA  areas. 
Neither  does  it  require  that  construction 
loans  and  other  kinds  of  interim  financ- 
ing agreements  be  disclosed. 

The  bill  is  a  very  minor  disclosure 
requirement  compared  to  that  which 
many  of  us  had  sought.  Thus,  I  fall  to 
understand  the  reasons  that  so  many 
individuals  have  indicated  opposition  to 
this  title.  It  does  not  mandate  that  loans 
be  made  to  any  neighborhood,  and  it 
certainly  does  not  suggest — hideed  the 
opposite  is  stated — that  unsoimd  lending 
be  undertaken  by  an  institution. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  accomplish 
through  this  bill  is  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  our  local  depository  institutions  are 
performing  their  conununity  respon- 
sibilities. We  cannot  do  this  without  this 
minimal  data.  We  need  to  know  if  credit- 
worthy individuals  are  being  turned  down 
merely  because  of  the  location  of  their 
property.  We  need  to  know  if  whole 
areas  of  our  cities  are  being  neglected  in 
a  systematic  lending  policy  which  may 
be  used  by  some  institutions.  At  present, 
there  is  no  way  that  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies or  your  committee  can  ascertain  this 
data  except  by  public  hearings  with 
citizen  groups ;  and  financial  leaders.  The 
data  which  develops  in  those  hearings  is, 
at  best,  less  certain  than  would  be  a  sys- 
tematic data  acquisition  system  which  we 
are  proposing  here. 

There  are  few  issues  which  confront 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation  that  are  more 
important  than  the  ability  of  a  large 
segment  of  our  people  to  find  adequate 
housing.  While  a  lending  institution  does 
have  an  affirmative  respoi^sibility  to  safe- 
guard the  funds  of  its  depositors,  it  also 
has  an  affirmative  responsibility  to  safe- 
guard the  viability  of  the  neighborhoods 
of  its  primary  service  area  and  of  those 
areas  to  which  it  has  previously  lent 
fimds  even  though  the  outstanding 
amounts  may  now  be  small. 

Frankly,  this  fiduciary  concern  that 
has  been  expressed  by  mar.y  financial 
leaders  leaves  me  in  a  quandary  when  I 
survey  the  fact  that  many  of  the  institu- 
tions invested  very  heavily  into  the 
REIT's,  Florida  and  Arizona  condomin- 
iums, and  office  buildings  which  have 
failed.  I  would  like  to  know  about  the 
fiduciary  responsibility  vis-a-vis  these 
investments,  these  loans. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  often  forget 
when  we  talk  about  housing  in  so-called 
depressed  areas  is  the  fact  that  while  a 
nice  neighborhood  is  an  asset,  it  is  neither 
the  neighborhood  nor  the  house  which  is 
finally  going  to  repay  the  loan.  It  is  the 
borrower  who  will  repay  the  loan.  The 
lender  ought  not  be  concerned  with  the 
sale  in  a  foreclosure;  he  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned with  whether  or  not  the  borrower 
will  repay  the  loan  regardless  of  the 
placement  of  the  real  estate. 

It  is  important  that  mortgage  lenders 
understand  this  because  their  actions 
and  their  fears  tend  to  become  self-ful- 
filling prophecies.  Where  institutions  de- 
cline to  lend  for  new  home  buyers  or 
for  home  Improvements,  the  deteriora- 
tion which  is  predicted  will  materialize 
as  a  fact  because  few  owners,  and  fewer 
renters,  are  able  or  would  want  to  use  all 
or  most  of  their  own  available  cash  re- 
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sources  to  buy  or  remodel  a  house.  As 
fewer  loans  become  available  in  an  area, 
the  persons  who  do  come  into  the  area 
are  the  speculators,  the  slum-landlords, 
or  those  whose  total  cash  resources  have 
been  placed  into  the  dwelling,  leaving 
them  with  no  fimds  to  fix,  clean,  smd 
otherwise  remodel  the  house  into  some- 
thing which  is  a  credit  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

This  legislation  will  not,  of  course, 
generate  any  new  fimds  for  our  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas.  It  hopefully  will 
cause  our  lending  institutions  to  evalu- 
ate their  own  policies  and  stop  making 
lerding  decisions  based  primarily  upon 
the  location  of  real  estate.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  kind  of  disclosure,  this  kind  of 
prodding,  will  enable  our  institutions  to 
serve  as  the  base  of  a  new  policy  and  a 
new  hope  for  our  cities.  The  extension 
of  mortgage  credit  in  our  Nation  is  a 
particularly  private  function,  which  op- 
erates according  to  the  market  place 
rules.  While  I  hope  we  can  keep  it  that 
way,  I  frankly  can  tell  you  that  unless 
the  institutions  respond  to  the  economic 
facts  of  our  commimities,  it  will  change 
whether  any  of  us  want  to  change  it  or 
not. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  many 
so-called  high  risks  areas,  the  loan  de- 
fault ratio  is  no  greater  and  may  be  bet- 
ter than  that  prevailing  elsewhere.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Independence 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
which  gave  over  three-fourth  of  its  mort- 
gages to  residents  of  the  city,  had  the 
lowest  default  rate  of  any  savings  and 
loan  in  the  city.  Illinois  Federal  placed 
upwards  of  85  percent  of  its  conventional 
loans  into  all  black  or  integrated  areas 
on  the  south  side  of  Chicago.  Its  losses 
have  been  far  below  the  results  of  catas- 
trophe predicted. 

What  this  demonstrates,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  fact  that  it  appears  that 
many  loan  denials  made  on  the  basis  of 
high  risk  are  reaUy  made  on  the  basis 
of  color.  I  can  think  of  no  less  useful  a 
criteria  than  color  in  making  or  denying 
loans.  All  of  the  laws  against  racial  dis- 
crimination have  failed  to  open  the 
mortgage  markets  to  nonwhites.  This 
legislation  is  not  going  to  do  it  either; 
but,  it  will  at  least  allow  the  regulatory 
agencies,  yoiu-  committee,  and  the  com- 
munity to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  an  institution  is  serving  them,  or 
not.  If  the  institution  is  not  going  to 
provide  loans,  at  least  the  people  will  not 
have  to  leave  their  money  in  that  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
St  Germahi  bill,  H.R.  10024,  to  extend  the 
authority  for  the  fiexible  regulation  of 
interest  rates  on  deposits  and  share  ac- 
counts in  depository  institutions,  to  ex- 
tend the  National  Commission  on  Elec- 
tronic Fund  transfers  and  to  provide  for 
home  mortgage  disclosure.  The  sponsor 
of  this  bill  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
initiation  of  legislation  to  help  achieve 
an  adequate  supply  of  residential  mort- 
gage funds  and  equal  opportunity  in 
housing. 

Of  utmost  concern  to  me  Is  title  in 


of  H.R.  10024,  the  "Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1975."  I  think  it  is  vital 
that  we  retain  the  provisions  of  title  m 
which  provide  for  full  mortgage  disclo- 
sure by  financial  institutions.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  this  title  is  necessary 
to  attack  the  invidious  process  of  red- 
lining by  financial  institutions.  This 
practice  seriously  and  adversely  affects 
homeownership  in  our  cities. 

Full,  mandatory  mortgage  disclosure 
by  financial  institutions  is  crucial  to  the 
stability  of  urban  communities.  Dis- 
closure will  assist  communities  in  deter- 
mining which  institutions  are  committed 
to  the  preservation  of  neighborhoods. 

Additionally,  it  will  be  helpful  to  the 
Congress  in  making  decisions  on  a  wide 
variety  of  issues  involving  the  future  of 
our  Nation's  cities;  for  example,  lending 
practices,  neighborhood  rehabilitation 
and  housing. 

It  is  vital  that  tiUe  m  of  HJl.  10024 
retain  those  provisions  which  would  re- 
quire depository  institutions  to  itemize 
information  on  mortgage  loans  made  and 
the  underlying  property  security  be 
census  tract,  where  tract  maps  are  avail- 
able. Such  information  would  permit  the 
use  of  corollary  census  data  that  would 
indicate  the  breakdown  of  income  and 
racial  groups  being  served  through  resi- 
dential mortgage  loans. 

It  should  be  the  right  and  privilege  of 
all  Americans  to  Icnow  how  their  financial 
resources  are  being  distributed — fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately,  on  full  disclo- 
sure will  do  that. 

Full  disclosure  legislation  is  sorely 
needed  on  a  national  scale.  Needless  to 
say,  I  will  vote  in  support  for  the  passage 
of  title  nz  of  H.R.  10024,  and  fight 
against  attempts  to  weaken  its  language. 
In  all  good  conscience,  I  truly  believe  to 
do  any  less  would  be  a  serious  affront  to 
those  we  represent  here  in  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California   (Mr.  Rousselot). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — ayes  152,  noes  191, 
present  5,  not  voting  85,  as  follows: 

RECOROED  VOTE 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Ambro 

Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Ann  strong 
Asbbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BevUl 
Bowen 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 


[Roll  No.  656] 

AYES— 162 

Carter 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
English 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flood 
Fountain 
Puaua 
Oaydos 
Oilman 


Olnn 

Ooodllng 

Orassley 

Ouyer 

Hagedorn 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hefner 

Henderson 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

Holt 

Hubbard 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

ECasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 


Ketchum 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Mabon 

Mann 

MathU 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Carney 
Carr 

Chlsholm 
Cohen 
Collins.  lU. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D' Amours 
Daniel  son 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derwinski 
Dlggs 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
duPont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Penwlck 
Pindley 
Fisher 
Florio 


Nichols 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Randall 

Regula 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Rooney  . 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Shrtver 

Shuster 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spencfl 

NOES— 191 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Frenzel 

Olaimo 

Oonzalez 

Oradison 

Oreen 

Gude 

Haley 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hicks 

HUlls 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

MUler,  Calif. 

MiUs 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 


Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thornton 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wylie 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 


Murphy,  ni. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Neal 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neui 

Ottinger 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pike 
Price 
RaUsback 
Rangel 
Reee 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Bodino 
Roe 

RoDcallo 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Oermaln 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Simon 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Thone 
Trailer 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigor!  to 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 


McKlnney 
O'Brien 


Abzug 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

B«I1 

BUggl 


Rlnaldo 
Rogers 


Winn 


NOT  VOTING — 85 

Bingham  Chappell 

Breauz  Clay 

Brown,  Ohio       Cleveland 
Burton,  PhlUlp  Cochran 
Casey  Conyera 
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Cntne 

HelstosU 

Peyser 

DuileU.NJ. 

QulUen 

Dent 

Horton 

Rhodes 

Dlaceu 

KArtb 

Boblnson 

Krienbom 

Kemp 

Roybal 

■Kb 

Kocb 

Runnels 

BililCDiftxi 

Laadnim 

Ruppe 

FWT 

Leggett 

Schneebelt 

Flab 

Uoytt,  Calif. 

Scbroeder 

Plthian 

Lulan 

Selberllng 

Flowers 

McOollister 

Slkes 

Flynt 

llaaden 

Sisk 

Fonytbe 

Martin 

Skubltz 

Prmser 

MewlB 

Smith,  Iowa 

Frey 

IfetcaUe 

Stanton, 

Olbbona 

Ifikva 

James  V. 

Ooldwater 

Mink 

Stark 

Rftll 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Symington 

Hmmmer- 

Morgan 

Thomp.son 

Kbmldt 

Mottl 

Udall 

HuTiogton 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Walsh 

HarM.Iiid. 

NU 

WUson,  C.  H 

HayB.Oblo 

Passman 

Wydler 

H«bart 

Patman,  Tex. 

Toting,  Ga. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Annunzlo  against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Ms.  Abzug  against. 

Mr.  Breaiiz  for,  with  Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Dan- 
iels against. 
Hfr.  Casey  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Plthlan  for,  with  Mr.  Patman  against. 

Mr.  Flynt  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggl  against. 

B4r.  Slkee  for,  with  Mr.  "Hays  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Rimnels  for,  with  Mr.  Mottl  against. 

Mr.  Cochran  for,  with  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana 
against. 

Messrs.  LONG  of  Louisiana  and  DUN- 
CAN of  Tennessee  changed  their. votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  TALCOTT  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ST  OEaiMAIN.  Mr.  Chahman,  we 
have  had  an  extensive  debate.  I  under- 
stand now  there  are  two  amendments  at 
the  desk  which  can  be  disposed  of  expe- 
ditiously. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  title  m  and  aU  amend- 
ments thereto  cease  in  15  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Johnson). 

(By  unanimous  qpnsent,  li4r.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania  yielded  his  time  to  Mr 
Brown  of  Bflchlgan.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
Brown). 

AKZITDlfZMT    OPFXIZD    BT     MB.    BSOWN    OF 
mCRICAIf 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  c^ered  by  Mr.  Bbown  of 
Michigan:  Strike  all  of  title  in  beginning  on 
page  10,  line  18,  through  line  10  on  page  18, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLB  m— Hoagt  mostoaoe  disclo- 

SURK  AMD  STUDT  OF  NKIOHBORHOOO 
DITXBIORATION" 

8»c.  801.  ThU  Act  may  t>e  dted  as  the 
"Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  and  Neighbor- 
hood Deterioration  Study  Act  of  1975." 

"ruiDUtM  un  ruRPosB" 

_Src.   303.    (a)    The   Congress   finds    that 

depositary  Institutions  may  have  sometimes 

failed  to  provide  adequate  home  nn^nr^ng 


on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  In  certain 
neighborhoods  and  that  communities  may 
have  failed  to  provide  adequate  community 
services  to  such  neighborhoods  causing  their 
deterioration  and  decline. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide 
on  a  demonstration  basis,  sufficient  Infor- 
mation to  enable  citizens,  public  officials, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
determine  whether  mortgage  lending  in- 
stitutions and  communities  are  serving  the 
housing  and  community  needs,  without  dis- 
crimination by  geographic  location  of  the 
communities  and  neighborhoods  In  which 
they  are  located. 

DKnNXnONS 

Sec.  303.  As  used  in  this  Act —      " 

(1)  the  term  "mortgage  loan"  means  a 
federally  related  mortgage  loan  as  defined 
xmder  section  3  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974; 

(2)  the  term  "depository  Institution" 
means  any  commercial  bank,  mutual  sav- 
ings bank,  savings  and  loan  association,  and 
building  and  losm  association; 

(3)  the  term  "ZIP  code"  means  a  ZIP 
code  as  established  and  defined  by  the 
trmted  States  Postal  Services, 

(4)  the  term  "standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area"  means  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  as  established  and  defined 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
and 

(5)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"MAINTEWfAJJCE    OF   BEPOHTS    AND    PtTBUC 
DISCLOStrBE" 

Sec.  304.  (a)  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Board,  each  de- 
pository institution  having  a  borne  office  in 
such  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
as  may  be  selected  by  the  Board,  but  not  to 
exceed  20  such  areas,  shall  compile  and  make 
available  to  the  Board  the  following  Informa- 
tion : 

(1)  The  nxunber  and  total  dollar  amount 
of  mortgage  loans  made  during  each  fiscal 
year  of  that  institution  beginning  with  the 
first  full  year  of  that  institution  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
such  mortgage  loans  by  ZIP  code,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  for  borrowers  under 
mortgage  loans  secured  by  property  located 
within  that  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area. 

(3)  The  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
such  mortgage  loans,  by  such  geographic 
area  as  the  Board  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate, for  all  such  mortgage  loans  which  are 
secured  by  property  located  outside  that 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 

(b)  Any  Item  of  information  relating  to 
mortgage  loans  required  to  be  maintained 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  further  Item- 
ized In  order  to  disclose  for  each  such  item — 

(1)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  which  are  Insured  under  title 
n  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  under  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  which  are 
guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38 
United  States  Code;  and 

(2)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  made  to  mortgagors  who  did 
not,  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the  mortgage. 
Intend  to  reside  In  the  property  securing  the 
mortgage  loan. 

ENFOBCEMENT 

Sec.  305.  (a)  (1)  The  Board  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  These 
regulations  may  contain  such  classifications, 
differentiations,  or  other  provisions,  and 
may  provide  for  such  adjustments  and  ex- 
ceptions for  any  class  of  transactions,  as  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  prevent  circiunventlon  or  evasion 


thereof,  or  to  facilitate  compliance  there- 
with. Such  regulations  shall  specify  that  no 
mortgage  lender  shall  be  required  to  make 
any  real  estate  loan  unless  the  borrower  is 
qualified  and  unless  the  security  for  such 
a  loan  is  deemed  by  the  lender  to  be  ade- 
quate based  upon  an  appraisal  by  a  qualified 
real  estate  appraiser  In  the  community. 

(2)  The  Board  may  require  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  additional  Information  as  it 
deems  appropriate  relating  to  housing  fi- 
nance,  including  patterns  of  credit  fiows 
within  and  among  localities,  and  the  finan- 
cial practices  of  institutions  which  must  he 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  local  savers  as 
well  as  local  borrowers. 

(b)  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  enforced 
under — 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  In  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks) ,  by  the 
Board. 

(C)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System),  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  of  1933.  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly 
or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation),  in  the  case  of  any 
institution  subject  to  any  of  those  provl- 
sions. 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
Admimstrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
credit  union. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of  Its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  violation  of  requirement  imposed  imder 
that  Act.  In  addition  to  its  powers  under, 
any  provision  of  law  speclficaUy  referred  to 
In  subsection  (b),  each  of  the  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  that  subsection  may  exercise,  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  this  Act, 
any  other  authority  conferred  on  it  by  law. 

(d)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  Imposed  under  this  Act 
Is  specifically  committed  to  some  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  enforce  such 
requirements.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Conmiission  of  Its 
ftinctlons  and  powers  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  a  violation  of  any 
requirements  Imposed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  a  requirement  im- 
posed under  that  Act.  All  of  the  functions 
and  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
are  avaUable  to  the  Commission  to  enforce 
compliance  by  any  person  with  the  require- 
ments Imposed  under  this  Act,  Irrespective 
of  whether  that  person  is  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  meets  any  other  Jurisdictional  tests 
In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

(e)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
regiUatlons  under  this  Act  does  not  Impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  designated 
in  this  section  to  make  rules  respecting  its 
own  procedures  In  enforcing  compliance  with 
requirements  imposed  under  this  Act. 

BELATION  TO  STATE  LAWS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  ThU  Act  does  not  annul,  alter, 
or  affect,  or  exempt  any  person  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  from  compljrlng 
with  the  laws  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  with  respect  to  public  disclosure 
and    recordkeeping    by    depository    Instltu- 
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tlons,  except  to  the  extent  that  those  laws 
are  inconsistent  with  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  In- 
consistency. The  Board  is  authorized  to  de- 
termine whether  such  Inconsistencies  exist. 
The  Board  may  not  determine  that  any  such 
law  Is  inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  if  the  Board  determines  that  such 
law  requires  the  maintenance  of  records  with 
greater  geographic  or  other  detail  than  is  re- 
quired under  this  Act,  or  that  such  law  other- 
wise provides  greater  disclosure  than  is  re- 
quired under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  any  de- 
pository institution  within  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof  If  It  determines  that,  under 
the  law  of  such  State  or  subdivision,  that 
institution  Is  subject  to  requirements  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  Imposed  under  this 
Act. 

STUDY 

Sec  307.  (a)  The  Board,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,"  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
carry  out  the  study  described  In  this  section 
and  to  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
such  study  no  later  than  three  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  study  and  report  described  In  this 
section  shall  cover,  to  the  extent  feasible 
and  appropriate,  the  following  matters:  the 
feasibility,  cost,  and  usefulness  of  (1)  the 
disclosure  requirements  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 4;  (2)  extending  the  disclosure  require- 
ments to  other  types  of  home  mortgage  lend- 
ers within  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  and  to  mortgage  lenders  outside  of 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas;  (3) 
requiring  mortgage  lending  Institutions  to 
disclose  by  geographical  location  the  source 
of  savings  deposits;  (4)  requiring  disclosure 
of  the  average  terms  and  downpayments 
ratios  of  mortgage  loans  by  geographical  loca- 
tion; (5)  requiring  disclosure  of  other  types 
of  lending  data,  such  as  small  business  and 
home  improvement  loans;  (6)  the  Impact 
and  use  of  the  availability  of  lending  data 
in  selected  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas;  and  (7)  such  other  matters  as  the 
Board  may  find  to  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  report  to  the  Congress  In  regard  to 
effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  making  the  study  described  In  this 
section,  the  Board  may  use  such  samples 
within  the  selected  twenty  of  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  and  other  areas 
of  differing  characteristics,  of  depository  In- 
stitutions and  lenders  or  offices  of  such  In- 
stitutions and  lenders,  and  of  loans  as  It 
finds  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Sec  308.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Board,  shall  require  from 
the  communities  in  which  are  located  the 
depository  Institutions  referred  to  In  Sec- 
tion 304  information  relative  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  community  services  in  the 
neighborhoods  served  by  the  depository  in- 
stitutions selected  by  the  Board  for  the 
disclosure  requirements  of  this  Act.  Such 
Information  shall  be  as  complete  and  de- 
tailed as  shall  be  determined  by  such  Sec- 
retary and  shall  be  disseminated  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  dissemination  of  the 
information  received  and  developed  by  the 
Board  under  this  Act. 

Sec  309.  The  study  and  demonstration 
provided  for  under  this  Act  and  the  record- 
keeping required  thereunder  shall  terminate 
upon  the  expiration  of  three  years  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  I  have  offered  is 
very  comparable  to  an  amendment  that 
was  offered  in  the  other  body  and  which, 
failed  by  a  vote  of  41  to  40.  What  it  does, 
is  limit  the  application  of  title  m,  the 
home  mortgage  disclosure  title  require- 
ments in  title  m,  to  institutions  in  stand- 
ard municipal  areas  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  may  select,  not  to  exceed  20. 
It  seems  to  me,  that,  if  we  picked  out  20 
basic  areas  in  this  coimtry,  where  there 
appears  to  be  a  problem  in  lending  prac- 
tices, one  could  get  as  much  information 
as  we  need  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  relationship  between  the  fail- 
ure to  lend  and  the  kind  of  neighbor- 
hoods involved. 

As  I  indicated,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  limits  the  disclosure  of  de- 
positor institutions  in  not  more  than  20 
statistical  areas  ihaX  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  may  select.  It  requires  sub- 
stantially the  same  reporting  require- 
ments as  does  title  in  of  the  bill.  The 
reason  there  is  validity  in  limiting  the 
number  of  institutions  that  must  report 
is  because  I  think  we  all  agree  that  there 
is  not  a  problem  of  so-called  redlining  as 
it  exists  throughout  the  Nation  and  that 
the  Board  can.  pick  out  those  areas  where 
it  appears  there  may  be  redlining  and  re- 
quire the  institutions  in  those  areas  to 
report.  That  is  basically  the  amendment 
that  was  offered  in  the  other  body,  and 
this  failed  by  1  vote,  41  to  40. 

In  addition,  I  think  I  have  improved 
that  proposal  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Envelopment  to 
obtain  from  the  communities  in  the  areas 
that  the  institutions  are  reporting  on  re- 
quiring communities  to  report  a  commit- 
ment to  community  development  funds 
-  in  the  very  neighborhoods  where  it  ap- 
pears there  hsis  been  a  deterioration  and 
decline. 

In  this  way,  we  can  get  a  true  picture 
of  lending  and  the  relationship  or  fail- 
ure of  a  commitment  to  community  de- 
velopment funds. 

I  think  this  is  valid  and  should  be  sup- 
ported. It  does  everything  that  title  in 
of  the  bill  proposes,  but  in  a  much  more 
efficient  and  a  less  burdensome  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

First  of  all,  I  am  amazed  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  which  has  ignored 
this  problem  for  all  these  years  belatedly 
comes  in  with  some  half-baked  scheme 
which  purports  to  address  the  problem. 
I  think  the  amendment,  which  is  es- 
sentially an  amendment  that  was  pro- 
posed in  the  other  body,  is  on  its  face  un- 
fair, because  though  we  all  recognize 
the  extensiveness  of  redlining  practices, 
here  in  this  amendment  we  are  going  to 
single  out  just  20  areas  and  hold  them  up 
to  pubUc  scrutiny  but  exempt  all  of  the 
other  SMSA's.  I  am  amazed  that  this 
kind  of  development  would  occur  this 
late  in  the  game. 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  we  are  talking 
about  20  out  of  265  SMSA's,  so  we  are 
essentially  talking  about  gutting  the 
title.  We  just  finished  voting  on  the  mo- 
tion to  strike  the  title. 

In  order  to  get  information  on  mort- 
gages aroimd  the  country,  we  can  say  we 
are  going  to  take  20  out  of  265.  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  simply  conclude  by  urging 
the  Members  to  defeat  this  amendment, 
which  is  really  nonsensical,  too  little  and 
too  late  and  for  lacking  in  substance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan)  there  were — ayes  45,  noes  58. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  CHiairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  165,  noes  167. 
answered  "present"  4,  not  voting  98.  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  657] 
AYES— 166 


Abdnor 
Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Baucus 
Bamnan 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
BevUl 
Blouin 
Bo  wen 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 

Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Derrick 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

'Brntry 

English 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fountam 

Frenzel 


Gllman 

Olnn 

Ooodllng 

Orassley 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hefner 

Henderson 

Hightower 

HUlls 

Holland 

Holt 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Kindness 
Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathls 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler.  Ohio 

MUls 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Prltcbard 

Qule 

Randall 

Regxila 

Roberts' 

Rose 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sjrmms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

mi  man 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Weaver 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggms 

Wilson,  Bob 

Toung,  Alaska 

Toung,  Fla. 

Toung,  Tex. 
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AddAbbo 
Albert 
AlMander 
Anderson, 

CalU. 
Anderaon,  HI. 
Aahley 

BmUUo 

Bkldus 

Beard.  BX 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Blester 

BImnctiard 

BoUmd 
BoUlnc 


Breckinridge 

Brodbeed 

Brown.  Cellf. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Btirke.MaM. 

Burllaon,  llo. 

Burton,  Jobn 

Carney 

Carr 

Ctalabolm 

OoUlna.m. 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Oougblln 

D'Amours 

Danlelaon 

Oelaney 

Dtilums 

Derwlnskl 

Diggs 

Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Drlnan 

duPont 

Barly 

Bckhardt 


Bdwarda,  Calif. 

Faaceu 

Fen  wick 

Flndley 

FUber 

riorlo 

Foley 

FOrd,  lUcb. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Oaydos 


NOBS— 167 

OlAlmo 

Gonzalez 

Oradlaon 

Oreen 

Oude 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrla 

Hawkins 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hugbes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  CalU. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Krebs 

LaPalce  - 

I/ehman 

Lerltas 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,Md. 

ICcOormack 

McFaU 

McHugb 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Maodonald 

Kadlgan 

Magulre 

ICatsxinaga 

Mazzoli 

Meyner 

MUler,  CalU. 

Mlneta 

Iflnisb 

IfitcbeU,  Ud. 

Moakley 

llbffett 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murpby,  HI. 

Murtba 

Myers,  Pa. 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nolan 


Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hais 

CNeUl 

Ottlnger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten.  VJ. 

Patterson, 

CalU. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Pike 
Price 
Rangel 
Bees 
Reuse 
Rlegle 
Risenboover 
Roe 

Roncallo 
Rooney 
Roaentbal 
Bostenkowskl 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 

StOermaln 
Sarbanes 
Scbeuer 
Simon 
Slack 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Van  Deerlin 
Vender  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Wasman 
Whalen 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wrigbt 
Tates 
Tatron 
ZablocU 
Zeferetti 


O'Brien 
Blnaldo 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — i 
Rogers  Winn 


NOT  VOTINO— 98 


Abzug 

Annunzio 

Barrett 

BeU 

Blaggl 

Bingbam 

Bradetnas 

Breauz 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burton,  Ptallllp 


ObappeU 

Clay 

Clereland 

Cochran 

Conyers 

Oonnan 

crane 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Dent 

DlngeU 

BUb«g 

Bileiiboru 


■shleman 

Brans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fish 

Flthlan 

Flood 

Rowers 

riynt 

Forsythe 


Frey 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Hall 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hansen 
Harrington 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays.j)hlo 
HMiert 
Htfstoski 
Hlnahaw 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Karth 
Kemp    ■ 
Koch 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Uoyd,  CalU. 
Lujan 
McOollister 
Madden 
Martin 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
Mink 

Mitchell,  N.T. 
Morgan 
Moaher 


MotU 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

Passman 

Peyser 

QuUIen 

RaUsback 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Runnels 

Rupi>e 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberiing 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stanton, 

J.William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

Symington 
Teague 
Thompson 
TTdall 
Walsh 

Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Toung,  Ga. 


Messrs.  8KDBITZ.  DERRICK,  and 
COHEN  Chang^ed  their  vote  fixan  "no" 
to  "aye." 


Messrs.      JACOBS      and      PEPPER 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
{IS  above  recorded. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  10024.  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Amendments  of  1975.  particu- 
larly title  m.  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1975. 

The  cities  of  this  Nation  are  in  great 
peril.  The  reasons  EU"e  many  and  com- 
plex and  the  solutions  advanced  are  gen- 
erally equally  complex  and  costly.  We 
adopted  as  a  Nation  a  now  25 -year-old 
goal  of  a  "decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American." 
Yet  it  is  tragic  and  painfully  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government  at  this  time 
apparently  lacks  the  leadership  and  will 
to  tackle  the  many  and  deep  problems 
of  urban  America.  But  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  not  hamper  the  individual 
initiative  of  many  of  our  citizens  who 
want  to  and  are  working  to  preserve 
and  improve  their  neighborhoods  and 
to  overcome  the  problems  they  face. 

I  coeponsored  legislation,  H.R.  7251. 
which  would  have  provided  the  exten- 
sive disclosure  which  I  believe  is  neces- 
sary to  clearly  identify  where  and  by 
whom  the  despicable  practice  of  "red- 
lining" is  being  practiced. 

This  bill  would  thereby  remove  a  ma- 
jor obstacle  facing  decent  citizens  try- 
ing to  stabilize  and  revitalize  their 
neighborhoods.  Title  in  of  HJl.  10024 
is  an  attempt  to  require  that  some 
meaningful  information  regarding  mort- 
gage loan  practices  of  lending  institu- 
tions be  made  public.  I  regret  that  the 
original  strong  language  of  H.R.  7251 
was  weakened,  but  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  not  allow  any  further  crippling 
amendments  and  to  support  the  bill  as 
reported  from  committee. 

Redlining  is  a  practice  whereby  quali- 
fied buyers  are  denied  mortgages  in  cer- 
tain geographic  areas.  The  pattern  we 
have  witnessed  is  that  residents  of  older 
metropolitan  areas  tend  to  find  that  pri- 
vate investment  capital  for  home  mort- 
gage loans  and  rehabilitation  loans 
ceases  to  be  available.  The  lack  of  such 
capital  is  enough  to  propel  a  stable, 
healthy  neighborhood  toward  trouble, 
and  will  usually  totally  foreclose  the  ef- 
forts of  an  area  trying  to  improve  itself. 
In  any  case  where  the  future  of  an  area 
might  be  in  doubt,  the  deciding  factor 
may  well  be  the  judgment  of  lending  in- 
stitutions. If  it  is  positive,  an  area  may 
boom,  and  if  not  it  will  probablv  decline. 
Tlie  lending  decision  tends  to  be  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy. 

Sometimes  the  facts  will  clearly  indi- 
cate that  loans  are  not  warranted  and 
in  such  circumstances  the  responsibility 
lies  with  Government  if  we  want  to  force 
some  action.  However,  the  too  frequent 
lending  practice  is  to  overgenerallze 
about  individuals,  characteristics,  and 
areas  at  best  and  to  discriminate  whole- 
sale at  worst.  The  committee  report  on 
HJl.  10024  states  that  the  existing  lend- 
ing practices  add  "to  the  frustration  of 
millions  of  Americans  denied  access  to 
credit  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  for 
the  sale,  improvement,  and  rehabilitation 
of  residential  housing." 


In  Cleveland,  the  problem  of  redlining 
has  had  a  severe  effect  on  urban  reha- 
bilitation and  renewal.  A  recent  study 
showed  that  in  two  axeas  of  Cleveland 
Buckeye-Woodland  and  the  Near  West 
Side,  both  with  good-quality  housing 
stock  and  a  mixed  ethnic  population 
anxious  to  improve  their  neighborhood, 
the  fiow  of  funds  into  the  areas  from' 
home  mortgages  indicated  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  disinvestment.  Some  institutions 
executed  very  few  If  any  mortgages  in 
these  areas,  in  spite  of  their  having  many 
more  branches  in  and  around  the  areas 
than  other  institutions  which  had  their 
mortgages  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  Cleveland  area.  However,  more  data 
is  needed  to  conclusively  determine  the 
extent  of  redlining  and  where  it  is  taking 
place. 

The  efforts  of  the  Buckeye-Woodland 
Community  Congress  have  been  particu- 
larly impressive  in  demonstrating  the 
type  of  positive  action  which  can  be 
undertaken  by  citizens  concerned  about 
their  neighbors  and  neighborhood. 

They  have  been  active  in  many  areas 
and  have  provided  leadership  and  hard 
work  on  problems  ranging  from  the  FHA 
structural  defect  payback  provision  to 
the  redlining  problem  we  are  now  ad- 
dress in  this  bill.  Other  groups  in  Cleve- 
land which  are  also  providing  valuable 
assistance  on  this  subject  include  the 
Commission  on  Catholic  Community  Ac- 
tion, the  East  Cleveland  Homeowners 
Coalition,  and  the  Heights  Community 
Congress.  The  vitality  of  many  intracity 
communities  ought  to  be  assisted,  not 
stified.  But  activities  undertaken  by 
Buckeye-Woodland,  for  example,  which 
promote  police-community  cooperation, 
or  sponsor  a  dial-a-bus  program,  or  even 
disseminate  consumer  information  about 
improper  activities  of  home  improvement 
companies,  will  be  inconsequential  if 
home  investment  money  is  arbitrarily 
denied  to  a  commimity. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
enable  interested  citizens  to  obtain  con- 
clusive answers  to  the  redlining  practices 
of  some  Institutions.  It  will  give  people 
the  tools  to  identify  the  problems  in 
their  neighborhoods  and  to  begin  to 
solve  them.  It  will  allow  people  to  have 
a  voice  in  what  happens  to  their  neigh- 
borhoods, to  know  how  their  money  is 
being  used,  and  to  channel  their  own 
financial  resources  back  Into  their  com- 
munities. It  will  give  people  a  fighting 
chance  to  maintain  their  most  valuable 
asset — their  homes.  This  bill  does  not 
provide  a  subsidy  or  loan;  it  does  not 
provide  a  solution;  but  it  can  provide 
the  key  to  obtaining  the  information  and 
tools  necessary  so  that  concerned  citi- 
zens In  Cleveland  and  around  the  Nation 
can  insure  the  survival  of  their  com- 
munities. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  Indus- 
trallzed  nation  in  the  world  with  such 
massive  deterioration  of  Its  cities,  and 
it  is  about  time  that  we  encouraged  peo- 
ple to  buy  and  preserve  our  existing 
homes  in  order  to  save  our  cities.  I  urge 
your  vote  in  favor  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  of  1975. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  all  of  the  provisions  of 
Utle  m,  which  would  establish  proce- 
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dures  for  providing  public  access  to  In- 
formation on  lending  patterns  on  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  which 
can  be  used  to  analyze  patterns  of  "red- 
lining." Title  m  will  aid  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  older  communities 
and  neighborhoods,  an  objective  of  the 
highest  priority.  All  too  often  mortgage 
lenders  have  shunned  older  urban  neigh- 
borhoods in  favor  of  real  estate  invest- 
ments in  newer  suburban  areas.  The  re- 
sulting fiow  of  mortgage  and  home  re- 
pair financing  to  these  suburan  areas  Is 
but  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  the 
demise  of  our  older  urban  residential 
communities. 

While  tlUe  m  does  not  constitute  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  urban  decay, 
it  is  an  important  first  step.  Attempts  to 
weakens  its  provisions  are  based  on  false 
assumptions,  faulty  reasoning  and  an 
imwilllngness  to  admit  that  subjective 
and  discriminatory  lending  practices 
have  occurred  in  many  of  our  urban 
neighborhoods. 

In  California,  a  broad  program  to 
abate  the  practice  of  redlining  has  been 
given  the  highest  priority  by  the  State 
legislature  and  the  executive.  Any  reg- 
ulations promugated  by  the  State  of 
California  In  its  attack  on  redlining  can 
only  partially  address  the  practice,  since 
the  State's  regulatory  authority  covers 
only  State  chartered  Institutions  and  not 
those  chartered  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  experience  In  California  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  the  Issue  of  whether 
data  should  be  collected  by  census  tract 
or  ZIP  codes.  Ilie  State  regulatory 
agency  over  State  chartered  savings  and 
loans,  reports  that  its  experience  has 
shown  that  collecting  data  by  census 
tract  has  been  very  useful  for  analyzing 
redlining  patterns.  The  boundaries  of 
census  tracts  have  been  specifically 
drawn  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  re- 
flect, to  the  extent  feasible,  demographic 
areas  with  homogeneous  social  and  eco- 
nomic characteristics.  Data  collected  by 
ZIP  codes  will  not  reflect  accurate  asisess- 
ment  of  lending  patterns.  ZIP  codes  are 
much  larger  areas  than  census  tracts 
and  bear  no  relationship  to  Mrban 
neighborhoods.  Since  the  goal  of  HJl. 
10024  Is  to  substantiate  allegations  of 
lending  discrimination  against  certain 
neighborhoods,  amending  the  blU  to  re- 
quire disclosure  by  ZIP  codes  would 
undermine  the  very  purpose  of  title  m. 

State  chartered  savings  and  loans  In 
California  have  been  required  to  submit 
some  loan  Information  by  census  tract 
to  the  State  department  of  savings  and 
loans  for  11  years.  Although  questions 
have  been  raised  In  congressional  debate 
on  the  cost  and  accuracy  of  implement- 
ing data  collection  by  census  tract,  the 
experience  In  California  indicates  that 
the  cost  is  minimal  and  that  initial  ac- 
curacy problems  are  minor  and  can  be 
overcome.  Testimony  by  officials  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  indicated  that 
the  computerized  cost  would  be  between 
3.7  to  8.7  cents  per  Item  and  that 
the  total  cost  to  the  consumer  would  be 
approximately  $1.50.  This  Is  a  minimal 
cost  when  added  to  a  mortgage  of  $30,000 
or  more.  "Die  experience  of  California  has 


shown  that  the  average  rate  of  detect- 
able errors  for  census  tract  information 
reported  by  State  chartered  savings  and 
loan  associations  is  only  1  percent. 

Title  m  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing  is 
already  a  compromise  on  the  issue  of 
census  tracts  versus  ZIP  codes  and  on 
other  issues.  Any  further  weakening  of 
title  in  would  severely  dilute  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  bill  and,  therefore,  weak- 
en State  and  Federal  efforts  to  curb 
the  practice  of  redlining. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  their  wholehearted 
support  to  title  m,  the  mortgage  dis- 
closure section,  of  H.R.  10024.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  formerly  con- 
tained in  H.R.  8239  which  I  cosponsored, 
are  extremely  important.  In  my  opinion, 
they  represent  a  first  step  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  define  and  grapple  with 
the  thorny  problems  of  our  metropolitan 
areas. 

All  of  us  these  days  are  living  with 
the  urban  crisis.  Our  cities  are  falter- 
ing. The  largest.  New  York,  is  teetering 
dramatically  on  the  brink  of  default. 
Some,  with  less  advanced  cases  of  the 
malaise,  are  merely  encoimtering  dif- 
ficulties in  floating  bonds  and  having 
to  postpone  capital  projects.  Most  are 
plagued  by  declining  job  opportunities, 
shrinking  tax  bases,  growing  demand 
and  need  for  services,  increasingly  im- 
balanced  budgets,  and  a  declining  qual- 
ity of  life.  To  date  Federal  programs 
have  largely  failed  to  reverse  these 
trends. 

An  outstanding  example  of  such  fail- 
ure is  presented  by  our  national  housing 
situation.  Almost  all  of  our  metropolitan 
cities  are  encoimtering  housing  prob- 
lems. They  are  aflSicted  by  a  predomi- 
nance of  unsafe,  unsanitary,  and  crowd- 
ed housing.  Housing  programs  have  been 
of  little  help.  Besides  being  scantily 
funded,  direct  subsidy  programs,  when 
they  succeeded  In  aiding  individuals  to 
improve  their  housing  situation,  did  so 
largely  by  enabling  them  to  move  to 
soimder  housing.  They  were  not  geared 
to  relieve  the  plight  of  needy  commiml- 
ties. 

Indirect  assistance  had  little  more  Im- 
pact. Although  more  heftily  fimded — in 
fiscal  1974.  for  example,  total  Federal 
outlays  for  subsidized  housing  programs 
amounted  to  $1,788,326.  while  mortgage 
interest  deductions  for  families  with  an- 
nual incomes  In  excess  of  $20,000  totaled 
$2,521  bUlion — they  spurred  very  little 
growth  In  center  cities  or  poor  urban 
communities. 

Although  in  1968  Congress  determined 
that  to  reach  the  national  housing  goal 
of  providing  safe,  sanitary,  and  sound 
housing  for  everyone  the  Nation  would 
have  to  build  or  rehabilitate  26  million 
housing  units  within  the  next  decade, 
no  effort  was  made  to  focus  rehabilita- 
tion efforts  on  the  densely  populated 
areas.  And  without  Federal  leadership 
the  financial  Institutions  took  the  easy 
way  out — they  refused  to  commit  theh* 
fimds.  They  took  the  money  of  deposi- 
tors who  resided  In  central  city  areas, 
redlined  their  neighborhoods,  and  In- 
vested the  fimds  in  new  housing  in  the 


suburbs.  Potential  buyers  In  search  of 
housing  left  the  cities.  Their  going  re- 
duced the  tax  base.  Landlords  could  ob- 
tain no  fimds  for  rehabilitation.  The 
neighborhoods  continued  to  deteriorate. 
Housing  values  declined,  and  redlined 
areas  drifted  inexorably  toward  the 
status  of  demoralizing,  dehumanizing 
slums. 

In  commenting  on  this  practice,  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
report  states: 

Tour  committee  has  found  that  there  have 
been  too  many  instances  in  which  financial 
institutions  have  denied  credit  where  it  was 
not  necessitated  by  the  responsibility  of  the 
institution  to  vouchsafe  the  sateity  of  depos- 
itors funds.  There  have  been  too  many  in- 
stances where  arbitrary  decisions  have  been 
made  by  financial  institutions  without  even 
an  appraisal — such  as  using  the  age  of  a 
house  as  an  Indication  of  its  soundness. 
There  have  been  too  many  instances  where 
home  improvement  loans,  mortgage  loans  for 
homes  In  the  $10,000  to  $15,000  category  have 
not  been  made  because  they  were  not  'prof- 
itable', not  because  they  were  "risky." 

This,  of  course,  is  unconscionable.  Par- 
ticularly so  because,  due  to  the  secrecy 
surrounding  these  practices,  depositors 
of  such  institutions  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing where  their  funds  were  being  in- 
vested and  could  exercise  no  control 
about  their  application. 

The  bill  before  us  seeks  to  counter  this 
trend  by  requiring  that  financial  institu- 
tions, with  a  home  or  branch  office  in  a 
Standard  Metropolitan  Area,  compile  and 
publish  statistics  showing: 

First.  The  number  and  dollar  amount 
of  mortgage  loans  secured  by  property 
located  outside  the  SMS  A; 

Second.  The  number  tmd  dollar  amount 
of  mortgages  insured  by  FHA  which  are 
made  to  mortgagors  not  intendihg  to  re- 
side in  the  pr(^;>erty  securing  the  mort- 
gage loan;  and 

Third.  Ihe  number  and  amount  of 
home  improvement  loans  made  by  them. 
This  is  tremendously  important  because 
such  data,  freely  available  to  the  public 
and  Government  officials  could  provide 
the  basis  for  responsible  remedial  actions. 
Investors,  on  its  basis,  could  select  the 
financial  institutions  with  which  they 
wished  to  deal,  and  Government  officials, 
armed  with  It,  could  seek  intelligent  leg- 
islative remedies.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  m?  If  not,  under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Matsxtnaga,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  considera- 
ion  the  bill  (H.R.  10024)  to  extend  the 
authority  for  the  flexible  regulation  of 
Interest  rates  on  deposits  and  share  ac- 
counts in  depository  Institutions,  to  ex- 
tend the  National  Commission  on  Elec- 
tronic Fund  Transfers,  and  to  provide  for 
home  mortgage  disclosure,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  827,  he  reported  the  bill 
^ack  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of  tl^e 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 
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Is  »  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  tunendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie.  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
theblU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOnOIf  TO  BECOMMIT  OFFXRSO  BT  UK.  TSUCOTI 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TAliCOTT.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Talcott  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HA.  10024  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Hoiulng  with  instructions  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment:  Strike  sec- 
tions 102  (a),  (b),and  (c). 

The  SPEAKER.  Witiiout  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  weis  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  177.  nays  147, 
answered  "present"  11,  not  voting  98,  as 
foUows: 


[Roll  No.  658] 

TEAS— 177 

Adams 

Drinan 

Litton 

Addabbo 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Long.  La. 

Alexander 

duPont 

Long,  Md. 

Ambro 

Early 

McCormack 

Anderson, 

Eckhardt 

McOade 

Calif. 

Edgar 

McFaU 

Anderson,  ni. 

Edwards.  CalU 

McHugh 

Ashley 

Brans.  Colo. 

McKay 

Aspln 

PasceU 

McKlnney 

AuColn 

Penwlck 

Maodonald 

Badlllo 

nsber 

Madlgan 

Baldua 

Florlo 

Magulre 

Baucus 

Foley 

Matsunaga 

Beard.  BJ. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mazzoll 

Badtfl 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Meyner 

Bennett 

Olaimo 

MezTlnsky 

Bergland 

Oilman 

Miller.  Calif. 

Blester 

Oradlson 

Mlneta 

Qreen 

Mlnlsh 

Blouln 

Oude 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Boggs 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

Boland 

Hanley 

Moffett 

Boiling 

Hannaford 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Bonker 

Haikln 

Moss 

Breckinridge 

HairU 

Murphy,  m. 

Brodhead 

Hawkins 

Myers,  Pa. 

Kown.  Calif. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Neal 

Buika.  Calif. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nolan 

Buik»,Mam. 

Heina 

Nowak 

Biullaon.  Mo. 

Hicks 

Oberstar 

Burton,  John 

HUlis 

Obey 

Carney 

Holtcman 

OHelU 

Carr 

Howard 

Ottlnger 

Chiabolm 

Howe 

Patman,  Tex. 

Collins,  ni. 

Hughes 

Patten,  N  J. 

Conte 

Hungata 

OomeU 

Hyde 

Calif. 

COttOT 

Jacobs 

Pattison,  N.T 

Oouchlln 

Johnson.  Calif 

Pepper 

CAmmirs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Perkins 

Jones,  Ala. 

Prayer 

Daianey 

Jordan 

Price 

OaUums 

Kastenmeier 

Baagel 

Derwlnakl 

Keys 

tSm 

Diggs 

Krebs 

Beuss 

Dodd 

LaPalce 

Rlegle 

DowiMy.M.T. 

T^||fY)gy| 

Boe 

Rooney 

Bosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rouah 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Qermaln 

Santinl 

Sarasin 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

Sharp 


Abdnor 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BeviU 
Bo  wen 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  K.  W. 
Davis 

dels  Oarza 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
EnglUh 
Evins,  Tenn. 
rindley 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Gaydos 
Oinn 
Ooodling 


Shipley 

Simon 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Steelman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Ullman 

NATS— 147 

Orassley 

Ouyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hefner 

Henderson 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

Holt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Hasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathls 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 


Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wbaien 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Nedzl 

Nichols 

O'Hara 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Randall 

Rlsenboover 

Roberts 

Roncallo 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Synuns 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Tatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Yoimg.  Tex. 


Teague 

Thompson 

Udall 


Walsh 

WUson,  C.  H. 
Wydler 


Wylle 
Yoiuig,  Oa. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 1 


Downing.  Va. 
Gonzalez 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 


O'Brien 
Pike 
Regula 
Rinaldo 


Rogers 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Winn 


Absug 


NOT  VOTING— 98 


Annunzio 

Barrett 

Bell 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton,  Phillip 

Casey 

Chappell 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Conyers 

Oorman 

Crane 

DanleU.  N.J. 

Dent 

DingeU 

BUberg 

Brlenbom 

Esch 

Bshleman 

Evans.  Ind. 
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fish 
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Vlood 


Flowers 
Flynt 
Porsythe 
Praser 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harrington 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hubert 
Helstoskl 
Hinshaw 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Karth 
Kemp 
Koch 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Uoyd.  Calif. 
Lujan 
McCoUlster 
Madden 
Martin 
Meeds 


,  N.Y. 


Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

Mink 

Mitchell, 

Morgan 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

NU 

Passman 

Peyser 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  v. 
Stark 
Symington 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzio  for,  with  Mi.  Hubert  against. 

Ms.  Abzug  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Breaux 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  Casey 
against. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  for.  with  Mr. 
Landrum  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Koch  for,  with  Mr.  Rimnels  against. 

Mr.  Puqua  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  Rodino  for.  with  Mr.  Robinson  against. 

Mr.  Blaggl  for,  with  Mr.  Cochran  against. 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  Hall  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Uoyd  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  WyUe 
against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for,  with  Mr.  LuJan  against. 

Mr.  Melcher  for.  with  Mr.  Hinshaw  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  against. 

Mr.  Mottl  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Chappell  against. 

Mr.  Ellberg  for,  with  Mr.  Goldwater  against 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with.  Mr.  Schneebell  against. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  against. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Kemp 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  PhlUlp  Burton  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 

Mr.  Connan  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Fithian  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  McCoUlster. 

Mr.  Horton  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Mikva. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr  Metcalfe. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Crane  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Esch  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Hubbard  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Forsythe  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Selberllng  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  CaUfornla  with 
Mr.  Walsh. 

Messrs.  MOFFETT  and  PEPPER 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  FINDLEY,  HUTCHINSON, 
and  PICKLE  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CENZRAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revfte  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  bill  (HJl.  10024)  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Spieaker,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1281)  to  im- 
prove publiQ  understanding  of  the  role 
of  depository  institutions  in  home  financ- 
ing, and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.  1281 
An  act  to  Improve  public  understanding  of 

the  role  of  depository  institutions  In  home 

financing 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975". 

FINDING  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  depository  institutions  have  sometimes 
failed  to  provide  adequate  home  financing  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis  for  all  neighbor- 
hoods within  the  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods from  which  those  Institutions  receive 
deposits. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide 
the  citizens  and  public  officials  of  the  United 
States  with  siifficient  information  to  en- 
able them  to  determine  which  depository 
Institutions  are  filling  their  obUgations  to 
serve  the  hotislng  needs  of  the  communities 
and  neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  located. 

DEFINTtlONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "mortgage  loan"  means  a 
federally  related  mortgage  loan  (other 
than  temporary  financing,  such  as  a  con- 
struction loan)  as  defined  under  section  3 
of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures 
Act  of  1974  and  a  home  Improvement  loan; 

(2)  the  term  "depository  Institution" 
means  any  commercial  bank,  savings  bank, 
savings  and  loan  association,  or  credit  union, 
which  makes  federally  related  mortgage  loans 
as  determined  by  the  Board;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    BECORDS    AND    FDBLIC 
DISCLOSTTBE 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Each  depository  institution 
which  has  a  home  office  or  branch  office  lo- 
cated within  a  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  compUe  and  make 
available,  in  accrodance  with  regulations  of 
the  Board,  to  the  pubUc  for  inspection  and 
copying  at  each  office  of  that  institution  the 
number  and  total  dollar  amount  of  mort- 
gage loans  which  were  (A)  originated,  or 
(B)  purchased,  by  that  institution  during 
each  fiscal  year  (beginning  vrlth  the  last 
full  fiscal  year  of  that  Institution  which  Im- 
mediately preceded  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act). 

(2)  The  infcurmation  required  to  be  main- 
tained and  made  available  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  also  be  Itemized  In  order  to  clearly 
and  conspicuously  disclose   the  following: 

(A)  The  number  and  dollar  amoimt  for 
each  Item  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  by 
ZIP  codes,  for  borrowers  tmder  mortgage 
loans  secured  by  property  located  within 
that  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 

(B)  The  ntimber  and  dollar  amoimt  for 
each  item  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  by 
State,  for  aU  such  mortgage  loans  which  are 


secured  by  property  located  outside  that 
standard  metropoUtan  statistical  area. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  a  de- 
pository institution  which  maintains  offices 
in  more  than  one  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  shall  be  required  to  make 
the  informtlon  required  by  this  paragraph 
available  at  any  such  office  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  information  relates  to  mortgage 
loans  which  were  originated,  purchased,  or 
sold  by  an  office  of  that  depository  institution 
located  in  the  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area  in  which  the  office  making  such 
information  available  is  located. 

(b)  Any  item  of  Information  relating  tb 
mortgage  loans  required  to  be  maintained 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  further  item- 
ized in  order  to  disclose  for  each  such  item — 

(1)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  which  are  insured  under  title 
n  of  tl^e  National  Housing  Act  or  under  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  which  are 
guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code; 

(2)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  made  to  mortgagors  who  did 
not,  at  the  time  of  executioa  of  the  mort- 
gage. Intend  to  reside  in  the  property  se- 
curing the  mortgage  loan;  and 

(3)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
home  Improvement  loans. 

(c)  Any  Information  required  to  be  com- 
piled and  made  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  maintained  and  made  available  for  a 
period  of  five  years  after  the  close  of  the  first 
year  during  which  such  information  is  re- 
quired to.be  maintained  and  made  available. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpKJses  of  this  Act.  These  regulations 
may  contain  classifications,  differentiations, 
or  other  provisions,  and  many  provide  for 
such  adjustments  and  exceptions  for  any 
class  of  transactions,  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  are  necessary  or  proper  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  prevent  Cir- 
cumvention or  evasion  thereof,  or  to  facili- 
tate compliance  therewith. 

(b)  Compliance  with  the  requirements  im- 
posed imder  this  Act  shall  be  enforced 
under — • 

( 1 )  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  in  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  ComptroUer  of 
the  Currency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by 
the  Board; 

(C)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System ) ,  by  the  Board 

'  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation; 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corpwration),  in  the  case  of  any  in- 
stitution subject  to  any  of  those  provisions; 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
credit  union. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of  its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  violation  of  a  requirement  imposed 
under  that  Act.  In  addition  to  its  powers 
under  any  provision  of  law  specifically  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b) ,  each  of  the  agen- 
cies referred  to  In  that  subsection  may  exer- 
cise, for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance 
with  any  requirement  imposed  under  this 


Act,  any  other  authority  conferred  on  it  by 
law. 

(d)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  imposed  under  this  Act 
Is  specifically  committed  to  some  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Federal  Trade  CommlEsion  shall  enforce  such 
requirements.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  its  func- 
tions and  powers  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  a  violation  of  any  require- 
ments imposed  under  this  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  a  requirement  imposed 
under  that  Act.  All  of  the  functions  and  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  are  avaU- 
able  to  the  Commission  to  enforce  compli- 
smce  by  any  person  with  the  requirements 
Imposed  under  this  Act.  irrespective  of 
whether  that  person  is  engaged  in  commerce 
or  meets  any  other  Jurisdictional  tests  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

(e)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
regulations  under  this  Act  does  not  impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  designated 
in  this  section  to  make  rules  respecting  Its 
own  procedures  in  enfc^-cing  compliance  with 
requirements  imposed  under   this  Act. 

RELATION  TO  STATE  LAWS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  This  Act  does  not  annul,  alter, 
or  affect,  or  exempt  any  person  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  from  complying 
with  the  laws  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  with  respect  to  public  disclosure  and 
recordkeeping  by  depository  institutions,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  those  laws  are  In- 
consistent with  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  incon- 
sistency. The  Board  is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  inconsistencies  exist.  The 
Board  may  not  determine  that  any  such  law 
is  Inconsistent  with  any  provision  of  this 
Act  if  the  Board  determines  that  such  law 
requires  the  maintenance  of  records  with 
greater  geographic  or  other  detail  than  ts 
required  under  this  Act,  or  that  such  law 
otherwise  provides  greater  disclosure  than  Is 
required  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  may  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  any  de- 
pository Institution  within  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof  if  it  determines  that,  under 
the  law  of  such  State  or  subdivision,  that  in- 
stitution is  subject  to  requirements  substan- 
tlaUy  similar  to  those  imposed  under  this 
Act.  and  that  such  law  contains  adequate 
provisions  for  enforcement. 

STtTDIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Board,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
carry  out  a  study  to  determine — 

(1)  the  feasibility  and  usefulness  of  re- 
quiring depository  Institutions  located  out- 
side standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas, 
as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  make  disclosures  comparable  to 
those  required  by  this  Act; 

(2)  the  feasibility  cost,  the  usefulness  of 
requiring  all  institutions  covered  by  this  Act 
to  disclose  by  geographical  location  the  source 
of  savings  deposits; 

(3)  the  practicality  of  requiring  disclosure 
of  the  average  terms  and  downpayment 
ratios  of  mortgage  loans  by  geographical  loca- 
tion; and 

(4)  the  feasibility  and  usefulness  of  re- 
quiring disclosure  of  other  types  of  lending 
data,  such  as  small  business  loans. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  also  study  and  ana- 
lyse, in  a  sample  of  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  of  differing  characteristics  to 
be  selected  by  the  Board,  the  use  to  which 
the  data  disclosed  under  this  Act  Is  put  by 
local  government  agencies,  community 
groups,  and  other  interested  parties  in  such 
areas.  The  Board  shall  also  analyse  the  Im- 
pact of  the  availability  of  lending  data  in 
the  selected  standard  metropoUtan  statlstl- 
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ctX  areas.  Including  sucb  questions  aa 
whetber  and  to  what  extent  mortgage  lend- 
ing in  older  neighborhoods  Increnaed  aa  a 
result  of  disclosure,  and  whether  any  lend- 
ing Institutions  altered  their  lending  pat- 
terns, and  any  change  In  default  or  forecloe- 
ure  rates. 

(c)  A  report  on  the  studies  undm-  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
Miactment  of  this  Act. 

EFUCliVIi    DATS 

Sac.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
coiae  effeetlTe  upon  the  expiration  of  ninety 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

■XPIKATIOM  DATS 

SBC.  9.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  expire  three  years  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 

MOnOlt  OITXBB)  BT  MS.  ST  GXRMAIN 

Mr.  8T  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

Ttae  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  St  OixicAiif  moves  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1281  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJt. 
10034.  as  i>as8ed,  as  follows: 

TTTLB  I— RBOUIiATION  OP  INTEREST 
KATES 

Sac.  101.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 31.  1966  (PubUc  Law  89-697) ,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  31,  1975"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1977". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  shall  mn'^VI"  an  Interest  rate  dif- 
ferential of  at  least  one-fourth  of  1  per  cen- 
tum, and  shall  take  no  action  to  eliminate  or 
lessen  any  such  differential,  which  Is  in  ex- 
istence on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  category  of  accounts 
between  (1)  any  bank  (other  than  a  savings 
bank)  the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  by 
ttte  Fednal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  (2)  any  savings  and  loans,  building  and 
loan,  or  homestead  association  (including  co- 
operative banks)  the  deposits  or  accounts  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
liOan  Insurance  C<Mporation  or  any  mutual 
saving  bank  as  defined  In  section  3(f)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  UjS.C. 
1813(f)).  except  that  such  financial  regiila- 
tory  agencies  may,  upon  a  finding  of  com- 
petitive disadvantage,  lessen  or  eliminate  the 
differentlsl  for  selected  geographic  areas  and 
by  category  of  accounts. 

(b)  No  interest  rate  differential  for  any 
category  of  accounts  which  exists  between 
(1)  any  bank  (other  than  a  savings  bank) 
the  deposits  of  which  are  insiired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  (2) 
any  savings  and  loan,  building  and  loan,  or 
homestead  association  (including  coopera- 
tive banks)  the  d^Mslte  or  accounts  of  which 
are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  or  any  mutual  sav- 
ings bank  ■■  defined  in  section  3(f)  of  the 
FMenl  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (13  U.S.C. 
1818(f)  may  be  eliminated  or  lessened  under 
subsection    (a)    unlsss — 

<A)  fcrty-flve  days  prior  written  notifica- 
tion Is  given  by  the  Board  of  Oovernora  of 
the  FBderal  Bsssrre  System  to  the  Committee 
on  BaaklBg,  Gnrrsney  and  w«"««"g  of  the 
Boom  at  BspnaentatlTss  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Hnnstng  and  Urban  AlTaln  of 
tbeSsnate:  and 

(B)  nattber  Vb»  Ccmmlttee  on  Banking, 
Cuzraney  and  Boosing  o(  the  House  of  Bep- 
itattvas  nor  the  Oommlttse  on  BanUng, 
;  and  Thrban  Affairs  <tf  the  flMiate  dls- 
by  rssolutlon.  the  proposed  eUml- 
natioB  or  Issssnlng  oC  tbe  Intsnat  rate  differ- 
entlal  wtthln  the  forty-five-day  period  be- 


glnlng  upon  the  date  that  such  committees 
receive  the  written  notification  under  clause 
(A). 

(c)  In  the  case  of  the  elimination  of  les- 
sening, of  any  interest  rate  differential  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  categc»7 
of  accounts  between  (1)  any  bank  (other 
than  a  savings  bank)  the  deposits  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  (3)  any  savings  and  Io«tn, 
building  and  loan,  or  homestead  association 
(including  cooperative  banks)  the  deposits 
or  accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
of  any  mutual  savings  bank  as  defined  in 
section  3(f)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U3.C.  1818(f)),  the  tnnTiTniini  rate 
of  interest  which  shall  be  established  for  such 
category  of  accounts  for  banks  (other  than 
savings  banks)  the  deposits  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration shall  be  equal  to  the  highest  rate 
of  interest  which  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  were  permitted  to 
charge  for  such  category  of  accounts  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  elimination  or  lessening 
of  such  interest  rate  differential. 

(d)  Ehu-lng  the  period  ending  December  3, 
1977.  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  Board  at  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Depoeit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall 
study  the  impact  of  expanded  consumer  lend- 
ing and  Investment  powers,  the  offering  of 
demand  deposits,  and  any  other  additional 
powers  authorized  for  State-chartered  thrift 
Institutions  on  the  housing  portfolios  of  such 
institutions  with  special  emphasis  upon  pos- 
sible dislntermedlatlon  effects.  Such  agen- 
cies shall  report  their  findings,  together  with 
any  recommendations,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  on  or  before  June  30,  1976,  and  at 
six-month  intervaU  thereafter  diiring  the  . 
period  ending  December  31,  1977.  If  the 
Congress  enacts  comprehensive  financial  re- 
form legislation  during  such  period,  no  such 
report  Is  required  to  be  made  after  such 
date. 

TTTIiE  n— ELECTRONIC  FUND  TRANSFERS 

Bbc.  201.  Section  203(b)  of  title  n  of  the 
Act  of  October  28,  1974  (Public  Law  93-495), 
is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "within  one  year  of  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  the  Chair- 
person or  the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  an  acting  Chairperson":    and 

(2)  striking  out  "not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Chairperson  or  the  ^- 
polntment  by  the  President  of  an  acting 
Chairperson". 

8*0.  202.  (a)  In  view  of  the  actions  taken 
by  regulatory  agencies  of  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  development  of  electronic  fimds 
transfer  systems  since  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-495  on  October  28,  1974,  the  Con- 
greiss  finds  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
functions,  the  National  Commission  on  Elec- 
tronic Fund  Transfers  needs  the  authority 
to  monitor  and  evaluate  all  such  experimen- 
tation authorized  by  such  agencies. 

(b)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  National  Com- 
mlsMon  on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers  shall 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Bousing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
which  shall  include — 

(1)  a  review  of  aU  existing  electronic  fimd 
transfer  systems,   all   pending  applications 


and   notices   for   such   system  received   by 
financial  regulatory  agencies; 

(2)  the  Commission's  proposals  tot  moni- 
toring experimentation  occ\irrlng  with  re- 
spect to  all  electronic  fund  transfer  systems, 
the  number  and  location  of  such  experiments 
by  class  of  financial  institution,  the  proposed 
method  of  evaluation,  including  potential 
direct  cost  savings  benefits  to  the  public 
and  the  means  to  be  employed  by  the  Com- 
mission to  InsTue  monitoring  of  a  repre- 
sentative number  of  experiments: 

(3)  recommendations  for  the  guidance  of 
Federal  financial  regulatory  agencies; 

(4)  a  summary  of  all  lower  and  appellate 
court  decisions,  both  Federal  and  State,  re- 
lating to  the  installation  or  proposed  instal- 
lation of  electronic  fund  transfer  systems; 
and 

(5)  a  discussion  of  the  implication  of  the 
experiments  and  recommendations  as  to  the 
need  for  fiui;her  legislation. 

TITLE  in— HOME  MORTOAaE 
DISCLOSURE 

SHORT   TTTUt 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975". 

FINOIKCS   AND    PURPOSES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  some 
depository  Institutions  have  sometimes  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  of  certain  geographic 
areas  by  their  failure  pursuant  to  their  char- 
tering responsibilities  to  provide  adequate 
home  financing  to  qtiallfled  applicants  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 

(b)  The  pxirpose  of  this  title  is  to  provide 
sufficient  information  to  enable  citizens  to 
determine  whether  depository  institutions 
are  fulfilling  their  obligations  to  serve  the 
housing  credit  needs  of  the  affected  geo- 
graphic areas  and  to  assist  public  officials 
In  their  determination  of  the  distribution 
of  public  sector  investments  in  a  manner 
designed  to  Improve  the  private  investment 
environment. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  title  is  Intended  to, 
nor  shall  It  be  construed  to,  encourage  un- 
sound lending  practices  or  the  allocation  of 
credit. 

DBriMU'IONS 

Sec.  303.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "mortgage  loan"  means  a  loan 
which  is  secured  by  residential  real  property 
or  a  home  Improvement  loan; 

(2)  the  term  "depository  Institution" 
means  a  bank,  savings  bank,  savings  and 
loan  association,  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  homestead  association  (including 
cooperative  banks)  which  makes  federally 
related  mortgage  loans  as  defined  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1974; 

(3)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Oovenu>rs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
and 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

MAINTXIf  AMCC  OF  RECORDS  AND  PTTBUC 
DtSCLOSURE 

Sec.  304.  (a)(1)  Each  depository  institu- 
tion which  has  a  home  office  oj^'braftch  of- 
fice located  within  a  standanKmetropolltan 


statistical  area,  as 
Management  and  B 
make  available.  In 
tlons  of  the  Board, 
tlon  and  copying  at 


Dy  the  Office  of 

"shall  compile  and 

lance  with  regula- 

lie  public  for  inspec- 

home  office,  and  at 


ta  least  one  branch  office  within  each  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  in  which 
the  depository  institution  has  an  office  the 
number  and  total  dollar  amount  of  mort- 
gage loans  which  were  (A)  originated,  or 
(B)  purchased  by  that  institution  during 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  last  full 
fiscal  year  of  that  Institution  which  imme- 
dUtely  preceded  the  effective  date  of  this 
title). 

(3)  The  Information  required  to  be  main- 
tained and  made  available  under  paragraph 
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(1)  shall  also  be  Itemized  in  order  to  clearly 
and  conspicuously  disclose  the  following: 

(A)  The  number  and  dollar  amount  for 
each  item  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  by 
census  tracts  where  readily  available  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Board 
otherwise  by  ZIP  code,  for  borrowers,  under 
mortgage  loans  secured  by  property  located 
within  that  standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area. 

(B)  The  number  and  dollar  amount  for 
each  item  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  for 
all  such  mortgage  loans  which  are  secured 
by  property  located  outside  that  standaid 
metropolitan  statistical  area. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  a  de- 
pository institution  which  maintains  offices 
in  more  than  one  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area  shall  be  required  to  make  the  in- 
formation required  by  this  paragraph  avail- 
able at  any  such  office  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  information  relates  to  mortgage 
loans  which  were  originated,  purchased,  or 
sold  by  an  office  of  that  depository  institu- 
tion located  in  the  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  in  which  the  office  making 
such  information  available  is  located. 

(b)  Any  item  of  Information  relating  to 
mortgage  loans  required  to  be  maintained 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  further 
Itemized  in  order  to  disclose  ff^r  each  such 
item — 

(1)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  which  are  Insured  under  title 
n  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  under  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  which  are 
guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code; 

(2)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  made  to  mortgagors  who  did 
not,  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the  mortgage, 
Intend  to  reside  in  the  property  securing  -the 
mortgage  loan;  and 

(3)  the  number  and  dollar  amoimt  of 
home  Improvement  loans. 

EMTORCEMCNT 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  These 
regulations  may  contain  such  classifications, 
differentiations,  or  other  provisions,  and  may 
provide  for  such  adjustments  and  excep- 
tions for  any  class  of  transactions,  as  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  are  necessary  and 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  prevent  circumvention  or  eva- 
sion thereof,  or  to  facilitate  compliance 
therewith. 

(b)  Compliance  with  the  requirements  im- 
posed under  this  title  shall  be  enforced 
under — 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  in  the  cast  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  other  than  national  banks,  by 
the  Board; 

(C)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System)  and  mu- 
tiuU  savings  banks  as  defined  in  section 
S(f)  of  the  Federal  Depoeit  Insurance  Act 
(12  XJS.C.  1813(f)),  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration; and 

(2)  secton  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933.  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  di- 
rectly or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and 
loan  Insurance  Corporation),  in  the  ease 
of  any  institution  subject  to  any  of  those 
provisions. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exeiclse  by 
toy  agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of 
Its  powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  that 
•ubeectlon,  a  violation  of  any  rsquirement 
>°>P06ed  under  thU  tiUs  shall  bs  deemed 


to  be  a  violation  of  a  requirement  imposed 
under  that  Act.  In  addton  to  its  powers 
under  any  provision  of  law  specifically  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b),  each  of  the 
agencies  referred  to  In  that  subsection  may 
exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement,  imposed  un- 
der this  title,  any  other  authority  conferred 
on  it  by  law. 

RELATION  TO  STATE  LAWS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  This  title  does  not  annul,  al- 
ter, or  affect,  or  exempt  any  State  chartered 
depository  institution  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  from  complying  with  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  with 
respect  to  public  disclosure  and  recordkeep- 
ing by  depositor  institutions,  except  to  the 
extent  that  those  laws  are  Inconsistent  with 
any  provision  of  this  title,  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  inconsistency.  The  Board 
is  authorized  to  determine  whether  such  In- 
consistencies exist.  The  Board  may  not  de- 
termine that  any  such  law  is  inconsistent 
with  any  provision  of  this  title  if  the  Board 
determines  that  such  law  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  records  with  great  geographic  or 
other  detail  than  is  required  under  this 
title,  or  that  such  law  otherwise  provides 
greater  disclosure  than  Is  required  \mder 
this  title. 

(b)  The  Board  may  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  any  State 
chartered  depository  institution  within  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof  if  it  determines 
that,  under  the  law  of  such  State  or  subdivi- 
sion, that  institution  is  subject  to  require- 
ments substantially  similar  to  those  imposed 
under  this  Act,  and  that  such  law  contains 
adequate  provisions  for  enforcement.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sub- 
section, compliance  with  the  requirements 
imposed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  en- 
forced under — 

(1)  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  In  the  case  of  national  banks,  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  and 

(2)  Section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners- 
Loan  Act  of  1933  in  the  case  of  any  insti- 
tution subject  to  that  provision,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    NATIONAL    MORTGAGE    IN- 
FORMATION   STSmiC 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  receive 
statistical  summaries  of  information  re- 
quired by  this  title  imder  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  and  shall  furnish  writ- 
ten summaries  of  the  data  within  15  months 
after  enactment  of  this  title  and  annually 
thereafter  to  appropriate  public  officials  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  of  the  Senate  in  furtherance  of 
the  objectives  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 

(b)(1)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System^ 
the  Federal  Depoeit  Insurance  Ck>rporatlon, 
and  such  other  persons  as  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  deems  appropriate,  shall 
develop,  or  assist  in  the  Improvement  of, 
methods  of  matching  addresses  and  census 
tracts  to  facilitate  compliance  by  depository 
institutions  in  as  economical  a  manner  as 
possible  with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subsection. 

(3)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
is  authorised  to  utlliae,  contract  with,  act 
through,  or  compensate  any  person  or  agency 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, C\irrency  and  Housing  of  the  Houss  of 
Representatives    and    the    Committee    on 


Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  toe 
Senate  such  additional  leglsUtion  as  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  deems  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title.  ^^ 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  308.  This  title  shaU  take  effect  on 
the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  its  enactment,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  any  depository  institu- 
tion which  has  total  assets  as  of  Its  last  full 
fiscal  year  of  $26,000,000  or  less,  this  title 
shall  take  effect  fifteen  months  after  the 
date  of  its  enactment.  Any  depository  insti- 
tution which  has  total  assets  as  of  its  last 
fuU  fiscal  year  of  $10,000,000  or  less  is  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  »m«  title. 

TERMINATION  OF  AUTBORITT 

Sec  309.  The  authority  granted  by  this 
title  shall  expire  four  years  after  ite  effec- 
tive date. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was  amend- 
ed so  as  to  read:  "To  extend  the  au- 
thority for  the  flexible  regiUation  of  in- 
terest rates  on  deposits  and  share  ac- 
counts in  depository  institutions,  to  ex- 
tend the  National  Commission  on  Elec- 
tronic Fund  Transfers,  and  to  provide 
for  home  mortgage  disclosure." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  H.R.  10024  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  what  the 
plans  are  for  the  rest  of  this  week  and 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  will  yield,  I  will  be 
happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  November  3,  1975,  is  as 
follows: 

On  Monday,  we  will  have  the  consent 
calendar  and  two  bills  under  suspension 
The  bills  are:  H.R.  9915,  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence  technical  amendments;  and 
S.  24,  patent  cooperation  treaty. 

Votes  on  suspensions  will  be  postponed 
until  the  end  of  all  suspensions. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  have  the  Private 
Calendar,  followed  by  15  suspensions. 
Votes  on  suspensions  will  be  postponed 
until  the  end  of  all  suspensions. 

The  suspensions  are  as  follows: 

S.  896,  volunteers  in  the  parks  pro- 
gram; 

H.R.  2724,  Father  Marquette  National 
Memorial; 

H.R.  9432,  quarterly  payments  to  Vir- 
gin Islands; 

House  Resolution  732,  State  income  tax 
withholding  for  Members  and  employees: 

H.R.  7862,  changing  credit  eligibility 
for  public  utility  cooperatives; 

H.R.  7863,  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion officials  salary  adjustment; 
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8.  1649,  gifts  of  property  to  Natioiial 
Arboretum; 

HJl.  2343,  George  W.  Andrews  For- 
estry Science  Laboratory; 

8.  1617,  agricultural  pest  control; 

B.H.  10073,  mandatory  inspection  of 
rabbit  meat; 

HJl.  10027,  cooperative  agreements 
under  Forest  Service  programs; 

HJl.  10339,  farmer-to-consimier  direct 
marketing; 

H.R.  8507,  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  per  diem; 

HJl.  8891,  National  Cemetery  for 
Riverside,  Calif. ;  and 

H.R.  10355,  veterans  and  survivors 
pension  adjustments. 

On  Wednesday,  we  will  have  a  joint 
meeting  for  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat.  This  will  be  followed  by  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  7575,  Consimaer  Protection 
Agency,  with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours 
of  debate. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  we  will  have 
the  f  oUowing  bills : 

HJl.  9019,  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nization Amendments,  with  an  open  rule 
and  1  hour  of  debate ; 

HJl.  10230,  national  science  and  tech- 
nology policy  and  organization,  with  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  1753,  tabulations  of  population  for 
State  legislative  apportionment,  with  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

HJl.  9721,  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  with 
an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

HJl.  5512,  National  Wildlife  Refugee 
System  Administration,  with  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  6346,  Rural  Development  Act 
amendments,  with  an  open  rule  and  1 
hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  9924,  National  Women's  Confer- 
ence, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted ; 

HJl.  8532.  Antitrust  Parens  Patriae 
Act.  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 

And  HJl.  6461,  public  broadcasting 
financing,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  progrsun 
will  be  anounced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  of  the  fact  that  on  Monday 
we  only  have  two  suspensions,  the  reason 
being  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  country 
has  on  Tuesday  elections  in  our  cities 
and  towns.  Consequently,  for  that  reason 
we  have  put  the  great  bulk  of  the 
suspensions  on  Tuesday  with  the  votes 
to  be  postponed  until  the  end  of  the 
suspensions.  We  are  doing  this,  of  course, 
because  there  have  been  so  many  requests 
from  so  many  Members.  We  do  anticipate 
that  there  wttl  be  a  Friday  session  on  this 

Mr.  AI^BROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fitnn  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  tills  Monday  session.  I  happen 
to  be  from  a  State  where  we  have  a  vote 
on  Tuesday,  and  about  the  only  way  I 
could  figure  how  to  vote  was  to  vote  by 
absentee  bcdlot;  and  then  I  find,  at  the 
last  minute,  we  are  going  to  give  some 
special  consideration  to  those  who  are 
not  going  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  go  back  to  the  practice  that  we 
can  coimt  on  in  the  future  of  not  liaving 
a  major  legislative  load  the  day  before 
election. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  work  to  do,  but  it  is  a  surprise, 
all  of  a  sudden,  to  know  this  will  happen. 

Mr.  O'NEHjL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  Is  aware 
of  wliat  the  policy  has  been  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  with  regard  to  primary 
elections  throughout  the  country.  The 
State  primaries,  of  course,  will  start  in 
February,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  a 
period  of  about  a  month  there  will  be  17 
primaries.  It  is  our  intention  that  we  so 
notify  the  Members  that  on  special 
primaries  we  will  have  regular  sessions 
of  the  House.  But  this  is  an  abnormal  or 
unusual  situation.  Most  of  the  States  to- 
day liave  township  or  city  or  coimty  elec- 
tions, and  all  of  the  major  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  doing  it  as  a 
courtesy  to  our  fellow  colleagues.  I  think 
It  is  the  decent  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrield  further,  I  am  wondering  what  is 
abnormal  about  it.  We  vote  at  the  same 
time  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes.  It  is  something  we 
have  always  done. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
in. 


mai 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  3,  1975 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourn  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURE VERSUS  THE  VIRGINIA 
COUNTRY  HAM 

(Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.,  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  have  been  told  many 
times,  this  is  the  year  of  the  celebration 
of  America's  200th  year  of  ind^endence. 
Throughout  those  200  years  the  people 
of  America  have  developed  many  tradi- 
tions that  are  a  rich  part  of  our  heritage. 
Among  these  traditions  in  Virginia  Is 
one  which  I  hope  many  throu^out  this 


country  have  shared,  the  Virginia  coun- 
try ham. 

For  years,  Virginians  particularly  in 
the  Southside  area  that  I  represent,  have 
ciued  hams  in  wooden  smokehouses  on 
their  farms.  The  process  used  to  cure 
these  hams  can  only  be  regarded  as  one 
of  our  living  folk  arts.  The  sight  of  smoke 
curling  from  a  rustic  wooden  ham 
smokehouse  is  as  long  enduring  part  of 
the  Southside  Virginia  landscape  as  the 
peaceful  woods  or  the  fields  of  peanuts 
and  com. 

Few  would  dare  question  the  ability 
of  a  Virginian  to  produce  a  coimtry  ham, 
yet  in  this  the  Bicentennial  year,  a  group 
of  bureaucrats  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  presumed  to  tell  Vir- 
ginians what  constitutes  a  Virginia  coun- 
try ham.  This  action  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  convinces  me  that  nothing 
is  either  safe  or  sacred  from  the  med- 
dling hands  of  Federal  bureaucrats. 

Although  it  may  be  possible  for  some 
to  see  humor  in  a  Federal  bureaucrat 
challenging  a  folk  tradition  that  is  older 
than  our  Nation,  this  is  unfortimately 
a  very  serious  matter  that  affects  the 
lives  and  welfare  of  Virginia  citizens. 
While  the  country  ham  industry  hsis  its 
roots  in  coloniEil  tradition,  it  is  now  a  $50 
million  a  year  activity  that  provides 
countless  jobs  for  Virginians. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  regula- 
tions, proposed  for  the  third  time  in  4 
years,  would  define  the  process  that 
could  be  used  to  produce  a  ham  labeled 
"coimtry"  or  "coxmtry  style"  ham.  This 
process  is  contrary  to  the  process  com- 
monly used  in  Virginia  today. 

Among  the  regulations  proposed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a 
maximum  curing  temperatiwe  of  95°  P 
and  minimimi  processing  time  of  70 
days.  These  two  regulations  ignore  both 
the  realities  of  the  traditional  curing 
process  as  well  as  recent  technical  in- 
novations. In  the  old  fashioned  wooden 
ham  houses,  covered  with  tin  roofs,  the 
temperature  almost  invariably  goes  alx)ve 
95°  F.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
temperatures  below  95'  F  while  the  hams 
are  being  smoked. 

A  study  made  in  1939  by  the  University 
of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station  found  that  hams  cured  at  a 
higher  temperature  could  be  aged  for  a 
shorter  period  of  time  without  altering 
the  final  product.  If  Virginia  ham  proces- 
sors were  forced  to  increase  the  length 
of  their  curing  process,  the  only  result 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  their 
fine  product  ip  those  who  enjoy  Virginia 
coimtry  hams. 

I  might  note  here  that  no  other  meat 
products  are  defined  by  the  process  used 
to  produce  it.  Anyone  who  has  tasted 
a  Virginia  country  ham  would  agree  that 
the  end  product  is  infinitely  more  Im- 
portant than  the  process  used  to  create  it 

Virginia  ham  producers  have  two 
choices,  they  may  change  the  name  of 
their  traditional  product  from  "country 
ham"  to  "dry  cured"  ham  or  they  may 
change  the  process  that  has  provided  a 
delightful  meal  for  many  Americans. 
Changing  the  name  involves  years  of 
goodwill  built  upon  a  well  deserved  rep- 
utation. Changing  the  process  may  well 
force  many  small  and  marginal  pro- 
ducers out  of  business. 
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I  deplore  this  unjust  and  capricious 
act  of  the  USDA  and  demand  that  these 
proposed  regulations  be  discarded. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  A  NEW  YORK 
CITY  DEFAULT  ON  THE  NATION'S 
ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  , 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Ford  asserted  that  a  default  by 
New  York  City  would  cause  no  loss  to 
the  Federal  Government.  This  is  simply 
not  true. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  information  to  the  con- 
trary developed  at  a  special  Budget  Com- 
mittee hearing,  which  I  chaired,  on  the 
Impact  of  a  default.  I  presented  this 
information  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization,  with  the  con- 
sent of  its  distinguished  chairman.  Rep- 
resentative Ashley.  My  statement  to  the 
subcommittee  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  present  information  to 
your  subcommittee  on  the  issue  of  New  York 
City's  fiscal  crisis. 

The  basic  question  before  this  Committee, 
the  Congress  and  the  country  with  respect 
to  the  New  York  fiscal  crisis  Is:  "What  will 
it  cost  if  we  fall  to  prevent  a  default?"  In 
other  words,  what  will. happen  to  the  econ- 
omy, to  the  projected  recovery,  to  unemploy- 
ment, to  the  gross  national  product  if  New 
York  City  Is  permitted  to  default?  What  will 
happen  to  the  Federal  budget,  to  revenues, 
expenditures,  the  deficit  if  we  do  not  act? 
What  will  It  cost  to  help? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  these  questions, 
I  chaired  a  special  hearing  of  an  Ad  Hoc 
Task  Force  of  the  House  Budget  Committee 
last  Thursday,  October  23rd.  Two  distin- 
guished economists.  Dr.  Otto  Eckstein  of 
Harvard  University  and  Data  Resources,  Inc., 
and  Dr.  F.  Gerard  Adams  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  testified 
about  econometric  studies  of  the  impact  of 
a  New  York  defavUt  which  they  had  per- 
formed at  the  request  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Dr.  Robert  Relschauer  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  commented  on  the 
validity  of  their  studies. 

The  two  economists'  conclusions  were 
sobering.  Both  predicted  that  a  default  would 
result  in  a  nationwide  cutback  In  state  and 
local  borrowing  and  a  consequent  nationwide 
reduction  In  state  and  local  spending.  The 
"multiplier  effect"  of  such  a  reduction  in 
spending  would  lead,  they  said,  to  severe 
Increases  In  unemployment  and  the  federal 
deficit,  and  would  reduce  the  rate  of  ONP 
growth. 

Dr.  Ekskstein  estimated  that  a  default  by 
New  York  City  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
more  than  500,000  Jobs  and  a  decrease  of  $14 
bUlion  in  ONP  growth.  Dr.  Adams  projected 
a  loss  of  $430,000  Jobs  and  a  reduction  of  $10 
billion  in  GNP  growth. 

JfiquaUy  alarming  were  the  economists'  pre- 
dictions with  regard  to  what  a  New  York  City 
default  would  do  to  the  Federal  Budget.  Dr. 
Kckstein  estimates  that  the  default  would 
cost  the  Federal  government  $4  billion — in 
reduced  corporate  and  individual  income 
taxes,  and  in  increased  federal  payments 
for  unemployment  compensation,  welfare, 
etc.  Dr.  Adams  estimated  this  cost  at  $2.8 
billion.  In  other  words,  it  will  cost  the 
Federal  government  from  $2.8  billion  to  $4 
billion  simply  to  do  nothing  and  allow  New 
York  City  to  defavdt. 

Dr.  Relschauer  of  the  non-partisan  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  called  the  econo- 


mists' predictions  "well  within  the  range  of 
possible  Impact"  on  the  economy.  He  noted 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  probable  impact  of 
a  default  would  be  less  severe  than  that  pre- 
dicted by  Dr.  Eckstein  but  more  severe  than 
Dr.  Adams'  estimates. 

It  is  Important  to  stress  that  each  econo- 
mist based  his  predictions  on  the  most  opti- 
mistic assumptions.  I.e..  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  step  In  to  stabilize  money  mar- 
kets, that  there  would  be  no  financial  panic, 
and  that  the  nation's  economy  would  be  in  a 
strong  recovery.  They  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  a  default  of  the  magnitude  of  New 
York  City's  Is  an  unprecedented  event,  and 
that  if  these  optimistic  assumptions  proved 
wrong,  the  results  could  be  "catastrophic." 

It  is  clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  default 
by  New  York  City  would  have  grave  conse- 
quences for  all  Americans. 

The  Budget  Conmiittee's  special  hearing 
was  the  first  attempt  by  (Congress  to  make  a 
quantitative  measurement  of  these  conse- 
quences. But  even  that  quantitative  meas- 
urement is  not  complete  in  the  sense  that  it 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  cost  to  the 
economy  of  bankruptcies  of  Individuals,  of 
corporations,  of  other  businesses'  'and  of 
banks.  It  does  not  take  into  account  any  In- 
ternational impact.  What  effect  those  mat- 
ters could  have  In  terms  of  lost  revenues  and 
Increased  deficit,  and  In  terms  of  generating 
financial  panic,  no  one  knows.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  measure  it. 

Under  legislation  before  the  Congress,  it 
win  cost  the  Federal  government  nothing 
to  aid  New  York  City  by  guaranteeing  Its 
bonds — In  fact,  the  Federal  government  may 
make  money  if  such  guarantees  are  forth- 
coming. The  costs  of  failing  to  aid  New  York, 
however,  are  potentially  enormous — $2.8  bil- 
lion to  $4  billion  or  more  In  added  budget 
deficit,  and  certainly  billions  more  in  federal 
aid  which  everyone  concedes  will  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  essential  services  and  sta- 
bilize financial  markets  if  a  default  takes 
place.  Added  to  those  costs  are  economic 
stagnation  and  the  toll  In  himian  misery  of 
an  additional  one-half  million  persons  out 
of  work. 

Clearly  the  most  prudent,  conservative,  fis- 
cally responsible  course  Is  for  Congress  to  act 
quickly  to  avert  a  default  by  New  York  City. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment can  afford  to  help  New  York,  but 
whether  it  can  afford  not  to  help.  I  think  the 
answer  is  plain :  this  country  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  risk  of  default. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit,  as 
part  of  my  testimony,  the  prepared  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Eckstein,  Dr.  Adams,  and  Dr. 
Relschauer  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Task  Force  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  together  with 
my  own  opening  statement  at  the  hearing. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  REGU- 
LATORY REVIEW  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Howe)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  took 
a  step  to  remedy  the  problems  of  un- 
necessary delay,  expense,  and  complica- 
tions encountered  when  dealing  with 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  I  introduced 
the  Federal  Regulatory  Review  Act  of 
1975  wliich  would  establish  a  commis- 
sion to^  study  the  structures,  policies, 
practices  and  regulations  of  Federal 
agencies  to  determine  what  their  short- 
comings are.  and  provide  recommenda- 
tions for  reform. 

I  feel  that  such  a  study  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  starting  point  for 
Congress  to  achieve  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ion on  the  major  failings  of  the  regula- 


tory system  and  a  coherent  plan  of  ac- 
tion aimed  at  their  correction. 

The  system  of  agencies  that  has 
evolved  in  this  country  to  regulate  in- 
dustry is  original  and  requires  special 
understanding.  Principal  among  these 
qualities  is  their  unique  place  in  our 
governmental  structure  and  the  particu- 
larly individual  status  they  have 
achieved  in  a  political  climate  from 
which  they  claim  to  be  "independent." 
The  very  complex  ahd  special  nature  of 
this  stetus  has  clearly  caused  many  am- 
biguities in  the  system  itself.  The  para- 
dox of  this  type  of  questionable  "inde- 
pendence" is  certainly  at  the  heart  of  the 
current  deficiencies  of  the  system.  A 
perceptive  observation  was  made  on  this 
question  in  1955  by  Princeton  law  pro- 
fessor Marver  Bernstein  who  said: 

The  single  most  important  characteristic 
of  regulation  by  commission  Is  the  failure 
to  grasp  the  need  for  political  support  and 
leadership  for  the  success  of  regulation  in 
the  public  interest. 

Before  getting  too  deeply  into  the 
need  and  specifics  of  the  problem  and 
my  responses  to  it,  I  think  It  would  be 
helpful  to  outline  the  basic  workings  of 
the  regulatory  process  which  are  sus- 
ceptible to  generalization  and  mis- 
understanding. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  regula- 
tory commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  1887,  marked  a 
substantial  departure  from  the  federal- 
ist doctrine  of  administrative  unity.  The 
term  "regulatory"  has  come  to  refer  to  a 
scheme  of  duties  or  powers  which  oper- 
ate with  a  measure  of  independence 
from  executive  direction.  Historically, 
this  independence  has  proved  specious, 
as  many  examples  have  been  recorded, 
of  commission  accountability  and  over- 
sight by  the  Congress  which  created 
them;  the  courts  who  judge  them;  and 
the  executive  who  appoints  them.  These 
connections,  however,  are  indirect  and  a 
complex  balance  must  usually  be 
achieved  in  their  dally  operations.  A 
noted  scholar  and  student  of  regulatory 
behavior,  William  Cary,  notes: 

Government  regulatory  commissions  are 
often  referred  to  as  "Independent"  agencies, 
but  this  cannot  be  taken  at  face  value  by 
anyone  who  has  ever  had  any  experience  in 
Washington.  In  fact,  government  regulatory 
agencies  are  stepchildren  whose  custody  Is 
contested  by  both  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive, but  without  very  much  affection  from 
either  one.  Furthermore,  as  stepchildren 
they  are  often  starving,  receiving  only 
crumbs  in  the  federal  budget. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  com- 
missions is  their  role  as  policy  makers 
and  enforcers.  This  complex  Issue  can- 
not be  removed  from  methodology  and 
the  related  debate  on  the  merits  of  ad- 
judicatory versus  administrative  rule- 
making procedures.  Before  passing 
judgment  on  the  commissions,  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  their  effectiveness 
must  be  done  as  recommended  by  the 
study  I  have  proposed. 

The  hiordinate  size  and  scope  of  these 
agencies  results  in  some  very  basic  and 
direct  effects  for  Government  and  con- 
sumers. In  particular  there  are  the  great 
costs  of  regulation  which  often  outweigh 
the  economic  benefits;  also  the  Inevita- 
ble  delays   encountered   when   dealing 
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with  agencies;  and  finally  the  imposing 
amount  of  paperwork  which  has  grown 
dramatically  in  the  last  10  years. 

Congress  directed  itself  to  the  paper- 
work issue  last  year  with  the  establish- 
ment ot  a  Commission  on  Federal  Paper- 
work to  study  the  problem.  They  have 
determined  much  of  the  recent  growth  in 
paperwork  is  caused  oy  the  new  Federal 
"purpoae"  programs  such  as  occupational 
safety  and  health,  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, pension  reform,  and  others. 
Increased  efforts  at  congressional  over- 
sight of  agencies,  the  budget,  and  admin- 
istrative rulemaking  are  also  potential 
sources  for  new  paperwork  demands. 

In  considering  the  increased  cost  of 
regulation  a  recent  colimm  by  Jack  An- 
derson provides  some  dramatic  examples. 
He  reports  that  the  prices  of  himdreds  of 
Items  from  food.  fuel,  freight,  construc- 
tion, autos,  and  others,  are  inflated  10  to 
100  percent  by  Federal  agencies.  A  statis- 
tically average  American  family,  with  two 
chlldroi  and  a  husband-wife  income  of 
about  $13,000  a  year,  was  stuck  with  ap- 
prozinuttely  $1,200  in  extra  charges  last 
year  solely  because  of  the  cost  Federal 
r^rulatkm  adds  on  to  whaf  they  bought. 
Finally,  an  illtistratlon  of  the  delay 
caused  by  Federal  regulation  and  de- 
mands is  well  exemplified  in  my  own  dis- 
trict where  the  proposed  Kaiparowlts 
powerplant  has  been  held  up  for  several 
years.  It  has  been  plagued  by  problems 
of  documenting  economic  and  environ- 
mental Impact,  a  lack  of  continuity  in 
policy  from  agencies  and  administrations, 
and  numerous  other  types  of  infiuences 
which  have  made  the  difference  in  mak- 
ing this  project  an  idea  or  reality. 

The  solution  that  has  been  used  by 
Congress  in  the  past  to  correct  regula- 
tory deficiencies  or  omissions  has  been  to 
pass  a  statute.  But  it  is  obviously  too 
awkward  and  time-consuming  for  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  complex  needs  of  so 
majay  agencies  by  passing  separate  laws. 
This  one-shot,  piecemeal  response  has 
resulted  In  an  unconnected  body  of  laws 
and  is  an  imsultable,  imsatisf  actory  way 
of  dealing  with  the  problem.  Orga- 
nization and  direction  is  needed  to  stylize 
reforms  for  regulatory  structures.  Typ- 
ical remedies  cannot  be  applied  to  the  ail- 
ments of  regulatory  falling  because  typ- 
ical casualties  cannot  be  blamed.  In  this 
case  the  shortcomings  do  not  lie  in  the 
lack  of  leadership  or  inaction  but  are 
more  properly  attributable  to  the  actual 
heart  of  the  method  of  regulation — the 
very  structure  and  essence  of  the  activity 
Itscdf .  liuiy  examples  come  to  mind  such 
as  regulations  that  prohibit  entry  into  a 
market  or  restrictive  price  increases 
which  lead  to  shortages. 

Tni|[^>arf  of  relying  on  antiquated  ap- 
proaches to  solve  the  problem,  we  must 
start  by  questioning  all  of  our  old  as- 
sumptions such  as  whether  regiilatlon  in 
certain  Industries  is  still  desirable  or  if 
the  process  has  outlived  its  function. 
Basic  decisions  have  to  be  made,  such  as 
the  philosophical  issue  of  whether  our 
solution  should  onbrace  an  onphasls  on 
increasing  regulatitm  or  concentrate  on 
deregulation.  However,  we  do  have  an 
advantage  in  this  debate  by  knowing  our 
most  desirable  goal  Is  a  settled  question— 
that  competition  should  be  the  dominant 
public  policy.  Beyond  this  base  of  agree- 


ment, the  latitude  is  infinite  in  the  dis- 
pute between  lawyers,  economists,  busi- 
nessmen, and  others,  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  competition  and  how  it 
should  be  controlled. 

There  is  a  common  observation  made 
by  those  following  the  regulators — that 
is  the  cooptatlon  of  the  regulatory 
agency  by  the  industry  it  was  established 
to  oversee.  This  takeover  hsis  not  been,  as 
far  as  I  can  tell,  a  calculated  usurption 
but  is  the  result  of  an  uneven  history 
higlillghted  by  irresponsibility  and  ne- 
glect. There  are  two  fimdamental  quali- 
ties which  I  have  always  assumed  to  be 
central  to  the  existence  of  these  agencies 
and  which  appear  today  to  be  hopelessly 
misplaced.  These  are  firstly,  political  ac- 
countability, and  secondly,  a  commit- 
ment to  the  public  interest.  Commissions 
were  bom  with  the  best  of  intentions  to 
direct  noble  and  specific  activities  in  re- 
sponse to  economic  conditions.  Today,  in 
their  place,  I  see  only  sprawling,  imper- 
sonal, rampant  bureaucracies.  The  two 
prized  qualities  have  been  transformed, 
to  change  the  meaning  of  "independent" 
to  "politically  imaccountable",  and  com- 
mitment to  the  public  interest  has  be- 
come a  commitment  to  protect  industry 
from  imreasonable  public  demands  such 
as  manageable  prices  and  safe  products. 

Even  though  these  changes  have  be- 
come permanent,  I  do  not  believe  they  re- 
sulted from  an  aggression  by  industry 
or  submission  by  regulatory  agencies — 
they  came  about  from  forces  lieyond  the 
control  of  either.  I  do  not  think  com- 
missions are  any  more  responsive  to  in- 
dustry or  business  than  they  are  to  Con- 
gress or  the  executive.  However  impartial 
or  objective  a  commission  tries  to  be, 
however  fiuld  it  tries  to  keep  its  policy, 
or  accessible  it  makes  its  leadership — it 
must  inevitably  adopt  policies  and  orga- 
nizational forms  which  conditions  its 
thinking  and  limit  the  range  of  its  poli- 
cies. As  Ronald  Coase,  University  of  Chi- 
cago law  professor  noted : 

It  Is  Inherently  difficult  to  operate  in  con- 
stant close  contact  with  an  Industry  with- 
out assuming  the  "industry  view"  and  look 
at  problems  In  "industry  terms." 

Mr.  Coase  also  stated  in  his  1966  essay 
on  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission: 

The  result  that  the  commission,  although 
thlnlclng  of  itself  as  apart  from  and  with 
different  alms  from  the  Industry,  will  none- 
theless be  Incapable  of  conceiving  of  or 
brliiglng  about  any  radical  changes  in  In- 
dustry practices  or  structure.  In  fact,  the 
regulation  of  the  broadcasting  industry  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
resembles  a  professional  wrestling  match. 
The  grunts  and  groans  resotmd  through  the 
land,  but  no  permanent  Injury  seems  to  re- 
sult. 

Thus  the  Commission  might  think  it 
has  pinpointed  the  public  interest  but  it 
is  unlikely  to  promote  thinking  or  solu- 
tions that  would  disrupt  its  settled  policy 
structures. 

The  continued  growth  of  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  impersonal  manner  in 
which  they  conduct  their  daily  affairs 
has  also  resulted  in  continuous  redtape- 
and  volumes  of  paperwork  that  clearly 
limit  any  attempts  at  effective,  respon- 
sive leadership  or  direction.  In  this  re- 
gard. Industry  as  well  as  the  private  sec- 
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tor  have  been  affected  and  more  often 
than  not.  have  been  the  recipients  of  the 
poor  end  of  the  entire  process  of  bu- 
reaucratic review.  Action  versus  inac- 
tion should  be  primarily  based,  of  coiu-se, 
on  the  individual  situation.  But  the  sys- 
tem as  it  exists  now,  has  often  favored 
a  policy  of  long  delays  resulting  in 
higher  costs  for  industry  and  ultimately 
a  decrease  in  the  quality  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  public. 

It  is  my  contention  that  a  substantial 
amoimt  of  delay  is  caused  by  the  very 
essence  of  agency  organization  and  a 
complete  overhaul  is  certainly  in  order. 
But,  again  any  substantive  changes  that 
must  tie  made,  have  to  be  made  within 
the  context  of  the  entire  process  of  reg- 
ulation and  not  merely  a  reform  measure 
that  deals  with  one  area  in  one  specific 
agency.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Congress 
often  takes  action  only  when  individual 
Members  are  confronted  with  a  problem 
of  bureaucratic  tangle  in  their  own  State 
or  district.  Although  important  indi- 
vidually, the  problem  still  lies  with  the 
system  of  regulatory  agencies  and  com- 
missions. Instead  of  providing  a  valu- 
able service  to  consumers  and  businesses, 
they  have  nurtured  a  growing  suspicion 
that  Government  no  longer  trusts  re- 
sponsible citizens. 

Many  comments  have  also  been  made 
on  the  life  cycle  of  agencies  and  the  var- 
ious activities  and  appearance  which 
characterize  each  stage  from  youth  to 
senility.  Most  agencies  can  be  seen  as 
vigorous  and  successful  in  their  fh-st 
years,  decreasing  in  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness as  they  grow  older.  The  aging  of 
an  agency  imfortunately  has  not  cor- 
responded with  maturation  into  profes- 
sionalism, efficiency,  or  strengthened 
expertise.  Rather,  staff  arthritis  seems 
to  have  set  in  and  distance  and  aliena- 
tion from  current  political  processes  has 
resulted  with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  logical  remedies  of  setting  time 
limits  for  agency  life  have  been  advo- 
cated. Interestingly,  from  prominent  Ju- 
dicial sources.  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las, while  chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  said  that  every 
regulatory  agency  should  t>e  abolished  10 
years  after  its  creation.  A  persuasive 
argument  for  reform  has  also  been  made 
by  noted  professor  Theodore  Lowl  for  a 
Tenure  of  Statutes  Act  that  would  re- 
quire each  agency  to  be  legislatively  re- 
newed every  5  or  10  years. 

I  have  been  studying  this  regulatory 
problem  for  many  months  preceding  the 
introduction  of  several  bills  on  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  this  subject  and  have  con- 
cluded some  improvement  can  be  made 
on  previous  ideas.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Congress  does  see  a  real  need  for  re- 
form but  the  decision  now  remains  as  to 
how  we  intend  to  accomplish  this  mean- 
Ingfxil  goal. 

My  proposal  to  establish  a  review  com- 
mission is  more  specific  in  the  direction 
it  gives  the  Conmilsslon  by  providing 
several  major  areas  where  a  comprehen- 
sive study  should  be  conducted  and  where 
.recommendations  should  be  made. 

The  Commission  established  by  my 
bill  will  take  a  closer  examination  first 
of  all.  into  deficiencies  within  the  sys- 
tem which  tend  to  encourage  inflation  or 
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lessen  competition;  second,  the  extent  to 
which  areas  of  the  economy  are  overreg- 
ulated  or  imderregulated  which  would  in- 
clude the  problem  of  overlapping  Juris- 
dictions and  conflicting  statutory  man- 
dates; third,  a  greater  national  priority 
to  increased  antitrust  enforcement; 
fourth,  appropriate  legislative  action  to 
Improve  r^ulatory  agency  effectiveness, 
efficiency  and  responsiveness  to  the  pub- 
lic including  the  elimination  or  merger 
of  specific  functions  or  revisions  of  con- 
trolling statutes;  fifth,  the  economic 
costs  and  benefits  of  regulation  or  the 
lack  thereof  in  areas  of  infiatlonary  im- 
pact, anticompetitive  effects,  degrees  of 
market  concentration  and  productivity 
factors;  six,  the  elimination  or  modifica- 
tion of  specific  regulatory  rates  and  pro- 
hibitions; and  last,  any  transactional,  in- 
terim, or  long  range  costs  and/or  savings 
that  would  be  associated  with  any  of  the 
proposals  or  recommendations. 

These  areas,  of  course,  are  not  ex- 
clusive to  the  Commission  approach  I 
have  proposed.  Some  other  areas  that  the 
Commission  should  direct  its  efforts  to- 
ward are  determining  whether  it  is  fea- 
sible and  desirable  to  make  the  respon- 
sibilities of  agencies  more  independent  of 
the  executive  branch  and  require  a  si- 
multaneous submission  of  a  budget  to 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress  and 
perhaps  whether  agencies  should  be  per- 
mitted to  control  their  own  litigation  in 
Federal  courts.  I  also  believe  the  Com- 
mission should  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  whether  to  revise  Fed- 
eral conflict  of  interest  statutes  to  limit 
movement  of  persons  between  regulated 
industry  and  an  agency  vdth  jurisdiction 
over  that  industry. 

It  is  not  a  lack  of  knowledge,  interest 
or  even  desire  that  has  allowed  the  prob- 
lems involved  with  regulation  to  con- 
tinue, but  rather  a  lack  of  unity  in  the 
specific  direction  reforms  should  encom- 
pass. Perhaps  an  improvement  of  the 
information  gathering,  analysis,  storage 
and  retrieval  systems  within  agencies 
would  lessen  the  paperwork  burdeh  and 
avoid  needless  duplication  but  this  is 
only  one  area  where  Congress  could  be- 
gin to  tt^e  action.  Some  might  say  cre- 
ating another  agency  to  study  the  situa- 
tion is  compounding  the  problem  but  I 
disagree.  We  need  a  positive,  organized 
approach  and  the  very  size  of  the  issue 
points  away  from  worltlng  purely  on  a 
bill-by-blll  basis  here  in  the  Congress. 

In  reviewing  the  origins  of  regulatory 
history,  it  carmot  be  denied  that  the  in- 
stitutionalization of  market  regiilation 
nas  an  ingenious  and  creative  response  to 
the  American  experience  at  that  time. 
Thus,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  estab- 
lishment of  regulatory  commissions  was 
a  testimony  to  this  country's  ablUty  to 
adapt  quickly  and  efficiently  to  changes 
in  its  economic  environment.  I  hope  we 
can  again  exhibit  these  qualities  in  a 
swift  response  to  another  critical  Junc- 
ture in  oiu"  economic  development  and 
move  ahead  with  unified  and  effective 
legislation  in  the  area  of  regulatory  re- 
form. 


DR.  BURNS  SABOTAGES  CONGRESS 
TAX  CUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  to  turn  our  economy  around  and 
put  this  Nation  back  on  the  road  to  pros- 
perity. On  March  26  of  this  year,  it 
passed  US,.  2166,  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975  which  was  signed  into  law  on 
March  29,  providing  for  both  a  reduction 
in  1975  income  taxes,  and  a  $22  billion 
cash  rebate  on  1974  taxes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  im- 
mediately set  about  figuring  new  with- 
holdings and  mailing  reliate  checks  to 
taxpayers  around  the  country,  complet- 
ing its  monumental  task  in  Jime  1975. 

In  passing  its  tax  program,  the  Con- 
gress imderestimated  the  arrogance  of 
Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums.  Dining  the  period 
when  the  Congress  naively  thought  it 
was  stimulating  the  Nation's  economy. 
Dr.  Bums,  at  the  Federal  Reserve  in  the 
secrecy  of  Federal  Reserve's  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee,  was  sabotaging  the  con- 
gressional program. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Dr.  Bums 
Judgment  the  economy  did  not  need  the 
stimulation  the  elected  representatives 
in  the  Congress  decided  it  did. 

Of  course  we  do  not  know  what  the 
members  of  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee said,  because  Dr.  Bums,  despite  my 
repeated  requests,  has  refused  to  make 
available  a  transcript  of  remarlcs  made 
at  the  Open  Market  Committee  meeting. 

What  they  did  is  quite  evident.  At  the 
meeting  of  June  17, 1975,  the  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  voted  to  keep  the  Federal 
funds  rate  between  5  and  6  percent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  minutes  of  this  meeting: 

Messrs.  Bucher  and  Coldwell  dissented 
from  this  action  because  they  believed  that 
a  tightening  in  money  market  conditions 
and  the  associated  increase  In  short-term 
Interest  rates  would  be  prematiu-e  at  this 
time,  and  they  preferred  to  specify  a  lower 
range  for  the  Federal  funds  rate  than  that 
adopted  by  the  Committee  .  .  .  Mr.  Bucher, 
In  addition,  thought  that  primary  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  promoting  recovery  In 
economic  activity  . . . 

Later,  in  June,  when  the  stimulation 
of  the  congressional  action  was  taking 
effect  and  the  monetary  aggregates  were 
growing.  Dr.  Burns  recommended,  and 
the  Open  Market  Committee  approved, 
his  raising  the  Federal  funds  rate  to  6^4 
percent. 

To  this  action.  Vice  Chairman  Mitchell 
and  Govemors  Bucher  and  Holland  dis- 
sented. Governor  Coldwell,  who  had  dis- 
sented on  June  17,  concurred  with  Dr. 
Bums. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  increase  was  to  reduce  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply — M-1 — in 
July  to  2.05  percent 

At  the  July  15, 1975  meeting,  the  Open 
Market  Committee  voted  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  rate  be  fixed  at  between  5V^ 
and  6%  percent,  authorizing  an  increase 
of  half  a  point  above  the  previous  rate. 

Governor    Holland    dissented    again. 


stating  that  in  his  opinion  this  Increase 
was  not  warranted. 

As  a  result  of  the  rate  increase  in  July, 
the  Fed  reports  that  the  money  supply — 
M-1 — grew  at  a  rate  of  only  2.86  percent, 
despite  the  stimulus  that  the  tax  action 
had  given  to  the  economy. 

The  preliminary  figiu-es  for  the  Sep- 
tember money  supply — M-l^^ow  even 
a  greater  decline — down  to  2.04  percent — 
and  there  are  indications  that  the  Octo- 
ber figures  will  be  even  lower. 

Clayton  Fritchey,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Reforming  The  Federal  Reserve,"  which 
appears  in  the  October  18,  1975,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Star,  says  that  Dr. 
Bums  caused  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee to  take  the  action  it  did.  because  he 
felt  that  the  economy  was  recovering  well 
enough  without  either  the  tax  cut,  or  the 
cash  rebate. 

His  charge  is  substantiated  not  only  by 
the  above  figures  on  the  money  supply, 
but  also  by  fragmentary  reports  of  what 
was  said  at  the  Open  Market  Committee 
meeting  of  June  17,  1975: 

Some  members  favored  a  modest  tightening 
in  the  period  Immediately  ahead  in  order  to 
restrain  growth  in  monetary  aggregate. 

What  else  was  said,  we  do  not  know, 
and  can  only  imagine. 

But  it  is  quite  clear,  as  Clayton  Frit- 
chey says  in  his  interesting  article : 
Reforsunc  the  Federal  Reserve 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

For  years,  actually  for  decades,  Congress 
has  been  talking  about  reining  in  the  auton- 
omous and  often  arrogant  Federal  Reserve 
Board  (FRB),  at  least  enough  to  prevent  It 
from  pursuing  policies  that  are  not  accept- 
able to  the  administration,  to  Congress  and 
ultimately  the  public.  Yet  little  has  coma 
of  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  belief  has  now  become 
so  widespread  on  Capitol  HiU  and  else- 
where that  the  Fed  has  sabotaged  economic 
recovery  by  its  policy  of  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates,  that  the  climate  for 
FRB  reform  is  presently  propitious  enough 
to  Inspire  corrective  legislation. 

Sen.  Hubert  Himipbrey  (D-Mlnn.),  the 
influential  chairman  of  the  Joint  EcononUc 
Committee,  says  the  time  has  come  to  shake 
up  the  FRB  and  make  it  more  responsive  to 
Congress  and  the  people.  Next  week  he  wUl 
Introduce  legislation  that  would  require  one 
of  the  seven  boco'd  members  to  represent 
labor,  with  another  for  agriculture,  a  third 
for  consumers  and  a  fourth  for  small  busl- 


The  terms  of  the  members  would  also  be 
cut  from  14  to  seven  years,  thus  enabling 
the  President  to  appoint  a  majority  in  his 
first  term  of  office.  Humphrey's  intention  is 
to  "make  the  board  more  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people  and  less  likely  to  act  as 
the  high  priest  of  finance." 

The  long-simmering  conflict  between  the 
Fed  and  Congress  has  been  brought  to  a 
head  by  what  the  board  did  after  Congress 
voted  a  tax  rebate  of  »22  billion  earlier  this 
year  to  stimulate  economic  recovery  through 
increasing  public  purchasing  power.  There 
has  been  little  recovery,  however,  because, 
in  the  eyes  of  many  economists,  the  FRB, 
led  by  Chairman  Arthur  Bums,  Initiated  a 
money  squeeze  that  offset  the  tax  cut. 

Conservatives  as  well  as  liberals  share 
this  view.  Sen.  Henry  Bellmon  (R-CAla.), 
who  like  Dr.  Bums  opposed  the  $22  billion 
tax  rebate,  recently  said  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Fed,  "If  the  Federal  Reserve  is  going 
to  cancel  out  what  we  in  Congress  do,  then 
we'd  better  know  about  it." 
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Sen.  Edmund  Mviskle  (D-Me.),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  went  fur- 
ther. His  message  to  Dr.  Burns  was  that  if 
the  FRB  "won't  provide  the  stimulus  the 
economy  needs,  then  the  temptation  Is  for 
us  (In  Congress)  to  provide  more"  thro\igh 
Increased  spending  or  tax  reduction. 

That  reaction  is  not  confined  to  the  Sen- 
ate, for  over  In  the  House  the  respected  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee,  Rep.  Henry 
Reuas  (D-Wls),  Is  also  raising  the  question 
of  whether  the  Fed  should  be  allowed  to 
undermine  national  policy  on  economic  re- 
covery, no  matter  how  sure  it  is  that  "Papa 
knows  best." 

What  about  the  board  of  the  Fed  Itself? 
The  members  generally  act  in  secrecy,  but 
It  is  known  that  several  oppose  the  Bums 
policy  of  higher  interest  rates.  Philip  Cold- 
well,  a  former  president  of  the  Dallas  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  and  now  a  member  of  the 
PWs  board,  told  Hobart  Bowen  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post.  "I  thought  philosophically  the 
Federal  Reserve  shouldn't  be  in  the  position 
of  negating  what  Congress  wants  to  do." 

Even  in  the  btislness  community  Itself 
there  are  doubts.  An  authoritative  spokes- 
man. Business  Week,  said.  "The  first  faint 
signs  of  economic  recovery  seems  to  have 
thrown  the  Federal  Reserve  Into  another  fit 
of  anxiety  about  futiire  Inflation. 

"It  Is  not  even  certain  yet  that  an  upturn 
has  begun,"  Business  Week  added,  "but  the 
money  managers  are  swinging  back  toward 
tight  credit  as  though  they  were  dealing  with 
a  roaring  boom." 

Dr.  Bums  feels  justified  in  his  course  be- 
cause he  thinks  recovery  from  the  recession 
is  "proceeding  satisfactorily."  That,  of  course, 
is  not  the  view  of  Congress  or  the  American 
people,  especially  the  &-10  million  unem- 
ployed, and  their  families. 

In  fact.  It  is  not  the  view  either  of  our 
main  tanlga  trading  partners,  such  as  West 
Germany,  for  instance.  The  chancellor  of 
that  country.  Helmut  Schmidt,  frankly  sajra 
that  the  Bums  high-interest  policy  "gives  us 
some  pain."  It  is,  he  adds,  "too  restrictive." 

It  isn't  that  Dr.  Bums  Is  above  politics  or 
lives  In  an  ivory  tower.  He  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  FRB  by  Richard  Nixon,  and  when 
Nixon  wanted  a  boom  In  1972  to  Insure  his  re- 
election, the  Fed  poured  money  into  the 
system  with  no-holds  barred.  It  produced  a 
boom,  all  right,  but  what  of  the  collapse  that 
followed  when  the  money  spigot  was  turned 
off  after  the  election? 

Despite  his  monetary  rigidities.  Dr.  Bums 
is  a  giant  compared  to  most  of  President 
Ford's  economic  advisers.  His  views  on  guar- 
anteed employment  and  controlling  wages 
and  prices  are  surprisingly  flexible  and 
broad-minded.  Unfortunately,  the  White 
House  listens  to  him  only  on  money. 


UPGRADING  BENEFITS  TO  RECIPI- 
ENTB  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL 
OF  HONOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Bfr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
I^?eaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  piece  of  much  needed 
legislation.  HH.  8913.  This  bill  which  I 
previously  Introduced  deals  with  the  up- 
grading ot  benefits  to  recipients  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  As  you 
know,  the  Medal  of  Honor  is  the  highest 
military  award  for  bravery  that  can  be 
given  by  the  United  States.  The  recipi- 
ents of  the  award  are  truly  remarkable 
Americans  niio  have  received  this  honor 
for  "conq;>icuous  gaUantry  and  Intrepid- 
ity at  the  risk  of  life,  above  and  beyond 
the  caU  of  duty."  On  April  27,  1918. 


by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  recipients  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  were  awarded  a  spe- 
cial pension  of  $10  per  month  at  age  65 
for  life.  This  pension  was  not  increased 
at  all  until  August  14,  1961,  when  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  to  raise  the 
monthly  amount  to  $100.  Not  imtil  Octo- 
ber 13,  1964,  did  Congress  lower  the  age 
for  pensions  to  50.  and  finally  in  1964, 
on  October  31,  Congress  eliminated  en- 
tirely all  age  requirements  for  pension 
benefits.  As  we  all  know,  in  the  span  of 
14  years  from  1961  to  the  present,  the 
cost  of  living  has  skyrocketed  and  in- 
creased many  times  over.  Although  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  increasingly  up- 
wards, the  pension  benefits  to  the  Medal 
of  Honor  holders  has  remained  the  same. 
Surely,  in  light  of  what  these  outstand- 
ing men  have  done  for  this  country,  we 
are  truly  justified  in  raising  their  month- 
ly benefits,  and  extending  those  benefits 
to  their  widows.  Currently  there  are  only 
294  Medal  of  Honor  holders  receiving 
pension  benefits.  Raising  and  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  holders  in  order  to  help  them 
cope  with  today's  infiation  is  a  very  small 
compensation  on  our  part,  considering 
that  these  men  served  this  country  in  a 
manner  that  put  their  own  personal  lives 
in  jeopardy.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
after  careful  study  of  the  merits  of  H.R. 
8913  my  colleagues  will  give  this  bill 
their  support  when  it  comes  before  the 
full  House  for  a  vote. 


MILITARY  DISCHARGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  had  re- 
ferred to  it  several  bills  which  would  pro- 
vide statutory  safeguards  in  the  award- 
ing of  administrative  discharges  from 
the  services  and  the  retirement  or  sepa- 
ration of  officers  as  the  result  of  board 
hearings.  These  bills  include  HJl.  52, 
H.R.  262,  H.R.  548,  H.R.  549,  HJl.  647. 
ILR.  1186,  HJl.  2455  and  companion 
measures. 

The  Military  Personnel  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will 
conduct  hearings  commencing  on  No- 
vember 5,  1975  to  receive  testimony  on 
these  proposals  with  a  view  to  repoi-ting 
legislation  at  an  early  date. 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  open 
the  hearings  and  Members  of  Congress 
are  Invited  to  appear  or  submit  for  the 
record  testimony  with  regard  to  military 
discharge  procedures.  Representatives  of 
Interested  organizations  who  wish  to  pre- 
sent views  on  these  bills  may  submit 
them  in  writing  or  appear  to  testify  as 
time  may  permit.  Inquiries  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  committee. 


QUESTIONS  AND   ANSWERS  ABOUT 
FOOD  FOR  PEACE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Iflr.  Speaker,  the  issues  of 
fbod  and  energy,  more  than  any  others, 
demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of  giving 


separate  treatment  to  foreign  and 
domestic  poUcies.  The  growing  impinge- 
ment of  international  issues  on  domestic 
policies,  and  vice  versa,  should  be  obvious 
by  now  to  all. 

It  is  conventional  wisdom  today  that 
international  issues  are  interdependent. 
But  what  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  is 
the  Interdependence  of  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal affairs.  These  policy  areas  have 
become  so  intertwined  that  domestic 
poUcles  and  considerations  now  impact 
on  almost  every  important  "foreign 
policy"  decision. 

How  U.S.  policy  toward  the  world  food 
problem  is  handled  affects  producers  and 
consumers  abroad,  but  it  also  has  a  major 
Impact  on  our  domestic  front.  And  what 
we  do  here  at  home  about  expanding 
cropland,  production,  and  stockpiles 
must  take  account,  of  course,  of  the 
growing  global  need  for  food. 

With  the  growth  in  the  interdepend- 
ency  between  international  issues,  and 
between  them  and  domestic  policies,  and 
with  the  rapidly  expanding  world 
population  and  global  demand  for  food, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  U.S.  food  for 
peace  program  should  again  be  given 
special  scrutiny  as  regards  its  purposes 
and  effectiveness. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  asking  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  for  responses  to  six  broad 
questions  about  our  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. I  believe  these  questions,  answers, 
and  my  replies  which  are  printed  below 
can  be  helpful  to  those  Interested  in  the 
critically  Important  planetary  problem  of 
food  and  population. 

It  is  appropriate,  moreover,  to  sum- 
marize here  the  major  concerns  of  some 
of  us  that  global  demand  for  food  is  now 
outdistancing  global  food  production. 

It  took  from  the  beginning  of  man  to 
about  1830  A.D.  for  the  earth's  popula- 
tion to  reach  its  first  billion  inhabitants. 
It  took  100  years  to  add  the  second  bil- 
lion, and  30  years — 1930-60— to  add  the 
third  billion.  The  fourth  billion  has  been 
added  this  year.  If  we  assume  a  continua- 
tion of  present  rates  of  high  fertility  and 
declining  mortahty,  the  fifth  billion  will 
be  reached  in  9  years  from  now,  and  the 
sixth  billion  8  years  after  that.  The 
seventh  billion  will  take  5  years  so  that 
by  the  end  of  this  century,  the  planet 
will  have  7.5  billion  inhabitants. 

The  Implications  of  the  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  for  the  welfare  of  mankind 
are  frightening. 

Needless  to  say  world  demand  for  food 
is  expanding  more  rapidly  than  at  any 
time  In  history.  But  until  recently,  food 
demand  was  almost  exclusively  a  func- 
tion of  population  growth — a  race  be- 
tween food  and  people.  Today,  however, 
rising  afBuence  has  emerged  as  a  major 
new  claimant  on  world  food  resources. 
As  much  as  20  percent  of  the  food  con- 
sumed last-  year  was  attributable  to 
affluence. 

This  effect  of  rising  affluence  can  be 
measured  and  Illustrated  dramatically 
on  grain  requirements.  In  the  less  de- 
veloped coimtries  the  annual  availability 
of  grain  per  person  averages  only  about 
400  pounds  per  year.  This  is  mostly  con- 
simied  directly  and  very  little  is  con- 
verted into  animal  protein.  In  the  de- 
veloped countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
per  capita  grain  utillaEitlon  Is  about  1 
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ton  per  year  but  only  about  200  pounds 
of  this  is  consumed  directly  while  the 
remainder  is  consumed  Indirectly  in  the 
form  of  meat,  milk,  and  eggs. 

Affluence  has.  in  addition,  reshaped 
the  world  trade  in  food.  In  the  1960's 
the  less  developed  countries,  India  and 
Pakistan  in  particular,  were  the  major 
importers  of  U.S.  grains.  Today  the  rich 
countries,  the  U.S.SJI.  and  Japan  espe- 
cially, are  the  major  food  importers. 

In  sum,  food  scarcities  are  not  a  pass- 
ing, temporary  phenomenon.  World  food 
demand,  the  evidence  strongly  indicates, 
has  outpaced  world  productive  capacity. 
Not  many  realize  that  in  1972  world  food 
production  actually  declined  by  1.6  per- 
cent. After  recovering  somewhat  in  1973, 
production  again  declined  in  1974.  This 
year  we  can  fortunately  anticipate  a 
record  crop  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though it  will  be  lower  than  forecasted 
last  month.  But  other  countries  are  ex- 
periencing major  production  difficulties. 
The  grain  shortfall  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  example,  might  be  as  large  as  20  per- 
cent. The  likely  result  of  all  this  is  a 
continuation  of  declining  food  reserves 
and  higher  prices,  both  domestically  and 
abroad. 

It  is  then  with  these  brief  introductory 
comments  that  I  insert  the  following  ma- 
terials, which  consist  of  my  letter  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
raising  certain  questions,  the  Agency's 
reply,  and  my  comments  on  the  reply: 
House  of  Represent attves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  24, 1975. 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Lewis, 

Acting  Assistant  Administrator,  Agency  far 
International  Development,  Office  o/ 
Legislative  Affairs,  State  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Lewis:  I  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing responses  to  the  following  questions  con- 
cerning our  Food  Aid  program  under  PL  480. 
While  I  do  not  necessarily  support  the  point 
of  view  expressed  In  these  questions,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  your  responses  will  serve  my  pur- 
pose of  gathering  many  different  points  of 
view  on  this  subject. 

1.  At  a  time  of  expanding  global  demand 
for  food.  Is  It  wise  for  the  U.S.  to  allow  its 
grain  reserves  to  fall  to  their  lowest  level  in 
twenty  years? 

2.  Would  you  comment  on  the  point  that 
the  PL  480  program  is  the  worst  of  both 
worlds  in  that  It  provides  too  little  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes  while  at  the  same  time 
it  Is  not  used  to  achieve  major  U.S.  foreign 
policy  goals? 

3.  Why  doesn't  the  MB.  begin  to  relate  our 
PL  480  program  assistance  more  meaning- 
fully to  efforts  in  population  control  in  the 
less  developed  countries?  In  other  words,  why 
should  the  countries  which  make  little  ef- 
forts to  curb  their  own  population  continue 
to  receive  U.S.  food  assistance? 

4.  Why  does  the  U.S.  provide  PL  480  as- 
sistance to  governments  which  deny  funda- 
mental rights  and  freedoms  to  their  popula- 
tion? For  example.  South  Korea  and  Chile 
are  the  largest  recipients  of  Title  I  PL  480  in 
East  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

6.  Why  does  the  VS.  make  concessional 
rates  available  under  Title  I  to  Egypt,  when 
that  country  could  use  its  oU  subsidies  re- 
ceived from  Saudi  Arabia  to  pay  for  food  in 
regular  international  commerce  transactions? 

6.  Would  an  Increased  PL  480  program  of 
10  million  tons  of  grain  per  year  threaten  U.S. 
domestic  supplies  or  substantially  reduce  ex- 
port earnings? 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


Department  or  State,  Agknct 

FOR  InTCRNATIONAI.  DEVELOPMENT, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  23. 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  24,  1975  concerning  our 
Food  Aid  Program  under  Pi.  480.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  respond  in  order  of  the 
questions  raised  In  your  letter. 

1.  Grain  reserves  have  fallen  to  low  levels 
worldwide  because  of  expanding  global  de- 
mands during  a  period  of  unprecedented  pro- 
duction difficulties,  with  resulting  price  in- 
creases. Those  Increases  have  helped  stabilize 
consimiptlon,  and  stocks  in  the  U.S.  have  not 
gone  below  adequate  levels.  We  are  permit- 
ting full  U.S.  production,  and  current  VS. 
policy  Is  to  allow  commercial  forces — supply, 
demand,  and  prices — to  provide  the  incen- 
tives for  this  production.  While  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  the  authority  to  Intervene  If 
necessary  to  retain  sufficient  grain  for  domes- 
tic consumption,  such  Intervention  Is  not 
considered  to  be  necessary.  Oraln  exports  at 
the  relatively  high  prices  of  the  last  two 
years  have  also  been  beneflclal  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  trade. 

2.  We  do  not  consider  humanitarian  ef- 
forts and  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  as  distinct 
and  separate  concepts  without  Interrelation. 
The  Pi.  480  Act  Is  multipurpose  and  Includes 
provision  for  expanding  markets,  economic 
development,  humanitarian  assistance  as 
well  as  the  promotion  of  other  foreign  policy 
goals.  Elements  of  all  of  these  purposes  are 
usually  present  In  each  program  approved 
under  Pi.  480.  It  Is  therefore  difficult  If  not 
impossible  in  most  cases  to  characterize  a 
given  program  as  humanitarian,  market  de- 
velopment oriented  or  political.  Nonetheless, 
In  our  view  the  Pi.  480  program  has  served 
aU  of  these  purposes  well  over  the  years. 
Large  markets  have  been  developed  in  former 
P.L.  480  recipient  countries  and  balance  of 
payments  and  budget  support  provided  have 
fostered  economic  development  in  many 
countries.  The  P.L.  480  program  is  also  over- 
whelmingly humanitarian  In  character.  In 
addition  to  $363,400,000  In  food  donations 
under  Title  II  during  this  past  fiscal  year, 
approximately  80  percent  of  Title  I  alloca- 
tions were  to  countries  listed  by  the  United 
Nations  as  most  seriously  affected  by  In- 
creased costs  of  energy,  fertilizer  and  other 
key  Imports.  (This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  re- 
maining 20  percent  of  the  food  allocations 
were  not  humanitarian  as  Pi.  480  assistance 
was  also  directed  to  a  number  of  non-MSA 
countries  that  have  large  food  deficits).  Fi- 
nally, the  Pi.  480  program  has  often  served 
political  piu-poses  as  well — the  most  recent 
example  being  its  contribution  to  the  UJ3. 
effort  to  achieve  stability  In  the  Middle  East. 

3.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  stipulates 
that  famUy  planning  activity  support  be  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  AI.D.  has  not  made  food 
aid  contingent  upon  the  adoption  of  popula- 
tion programs  by  recipient  countries.  More- 
over, since  population  and  family  planning 
are  sensitive  subjects  In  many  developing 
countries.  It  Is  likely  that  any  U.S.  effort 
to  tie  food  assistance  to  population  control 
would  be  politically  counterproductive. 

We  do,  however,  encourage  recipient  coun- 
tries to  adopt  and  expand  fertUlty  control 
programs  that  are  based  upon  voluntary 
participation.  Funds  are  provided  for  train- 
ing and  research  designed  to  Inform  other 
countries  of  the  negative  Impact  of  rapid 
population  growth.  A.I.D.  also  encourages 
recipient  countries  to  utilize  the  same  dis- 
tribution system  for  both  P.L.  480  "ntle  II 
maternal-child  health  programs  and  family 
planning  advisory  programs.  Mothers  who 
come  to  MCH  centers  for  Title  n  fo^s 
have  family  planning  advice  and  service  matte 
available  to  them  at  the  same  time.  In 
addition.  Title  I  Sales  Agreements  with  a 
number  of  countries  where  population  pro- 


grams are  active  tiave  included  self-help 
provisions  directed  towards  various  aspects 
of  these  programs.  In  the  final  analysis,  how- 
ever, the  Initiative  for  Implementing  popu- 
lation programs  must  come  from  the  coun- 
tries themselves. 

4.  While  we  understand  your  concern  about 
the  human  rights  situation  in  both  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  Chile,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  cartailing  food  assistance  would 
serve  to  Improve  political  conditions  In  these 
countries.  Both  countries  suffer  severe  bal- 
ance of  payment  problems  and  large  food 
deficits.  Were  concessional  food  assistance 
to  be  cut  or  stopped  It  would  ultimately 
be  the  Korean  and  ChUean  pK>pulatlon8  that 
would  bear  the  brunt  of  reduced  food  avail- 
abilities. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  assistance  provided 
to  it  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Arab  oU 
producing  countries,  Egypt  continues  to 
suffer  from  substantial  food  deficits  as  well 
as  a  severe  shortage  of  foreign  exchange. 
While  Egypt  purchases  most  of  Its  food 
Imports  on  commercial  terms.  It  would,  how- 
ever, find  It  extremely  dlfflcvUt  to  cover 
all  of  Its  food  requirements  without  con- 
cessional assistance.  In  this  connection  Egypt 
was  added  this  year  to  the  United  Nations' 
list  of  countries  most  seriously  affected  by 
the  Increased  costs  of  petroleum,  fertilizer 
and  other  key  Import  Items.  In  addition,  P.L. 
480  assistance  Is  also  related  to  United  States 
efforts  to  encourage  the  development  of  a 
stable  situation  In  the  Middle  East. 

6.  Under  current  U.S.  supply  use  projec- 
tions for  all  grains,  the  answers  to  both  parts 
of  the  question  would  be  no.  Combined  sup- 
plies of  wheat,  rice,  and  feedgralns  should 
be  sufficient  to  supi>ort  shipments  at  that 
level  under  P.L.  480  if  there  were  concessional 
need  for  those  c  ommodltles  and  sufficient 
budgetary  resources  available.  However,  such 
a  program  level  could  not  have  been  sus- 
tained during  the  past  two  years  given  un- 
precedented production  difficulties. 

Thank   you   for   bringing   this   matter  to 
our    attention.    Please    let    us    know    when 
this  office  can  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jean  P.  Lewis. 
Acting  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Legislative  Affairs. 

Reply  to  Answer  1 
There  are  several  disturbing  points  in 
answer  one.  It  does  not,  for  example,  provide 
any  reassurance  that  we  will  not  have  a 
repeat  of  the  1972  syndrome  when  the  Soviets 
purchased  huge  amounts  of  grain  at  bargain 
prices  causing  the  American  consumer  to 
pay  higher  food  prices.  Nor  does  answer  one, 
more  Importantly,  indicate  that  the  govern- 
ment Is  concerned  about  what  might  happen, 
given  the  extreme  dependence  of  the  world 
on  U.S.  and  Canadian  food  exports.  If  the 
North  American  crop  declined  even  modest- 
ly or,  more  likely,  the  world  soon  experienced 
another  year  like  1972  in  which  drought  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  West  Africa,  South  Asia, 
China,  Australia,  and  In  Central  America  re- 
duced food  production.  But  perhaps  the  most 
shortsighted  part  of  this  answer  is  Its  point 
that  recent  Increases  in  food  prices  have 
helped  stabilize  consumption  and  thxis  keep 
grain  reserves  at  an  acceptable  level.  A 
twenty  percent  rise  in  food  prices  wUl  not, 
needless  to  say.  dent  the  MO.OOO  plrs  salary 
of  a  Congressman  or  a  senior  official  in  the 
executive  branch  of  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  recent  food  price  Increases  are 
merciless  to  the  some  20  million  Americans 
who  are  malnourished,  and  the  some  one  bil- 
lion people  in  the  world  who  are  already 
spending  on  food  80  percent  of  their  SlOO 
annual  per  capita  income. 

Rkplt  to  Answer  2 
This  answer  is  grossly  misleading  about  the 
size  and  adequacy  pf  our  PL  480  Pood  for 
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PMce  Program.  That  ^a  U.S.  gave  $803.4 
mflUon  In  food  aU  Tinder  Title  n  la  nothing 
to  tw  proud  of — tt  la,  Inateart.  cauae  for  a 
aearching  reexamination  of  our  commitment 
to  humanitarian  food  programs. 

The  fact  is  that  as  food  prices  have  In- 
creased, seriously  curtailing  the  capability 
of  the  less  developed  world  to  buy  our  food, 
the  VS.  food  aid  program  has  been  reduced 
as  well.  In  1966,  the  VS.  sent  abroad  under 
Title  n  of  PL  480,  109.000  tons  of  milk.  In 
1974,  we  gave  nothing.  In  1973  our  Title  n 
rtce  aid  was  348.000  tons.  In  1974.  it  was 
nothing.  Wheat  shipments  under  Title  n 
are  down  from  1.6  million  tons  In  1972  to 
now  about  one-third  of  that. 

We  have  changed.  In  sum.  from  food  for 
peace  to  food  for  cash.  We  have  stopped  send- 
ing food  to  people  who  need  it  and  started 
selling  It  to  feed  livestock  so  that  affluent 
people  can  eat  beef.  Our  food  la  no  longer  a 
force  for  good  in  the  world — ^rather  it  is 
like  a  drug,  addicting  people  to  a  lifestyle 
they  can  nuilntain  only  at  the  price  of  wide- 
spread malnutrition  and  hunger  elsewhere 
on  our  Dlanet. 

And  what  do  we  get  from  the  Busslans  in 
return  for  access  to  our  food?  Do  we  get 
Inereaaed  cooperation  on  curbing  armaments 
to  the  Middle  East,  on  negotiating  SALT 
agreements,  or  on  any  major  foreign  policy 
laaoe?  No.  Do  we.  Indeed,  get  Increased  co- 
operation In  formulating  a  planetary  policy 
to  curh  a  rapidly  erpanrtlTig  population  In 
the  third  world?  No.  In  fact,  it  was  official 
Buaalan  policy  at  the  X7N  Population  Con- 
ference In  1973  not  to  acknowledge  the  * 
global  population  problem  and  to  actually 
encourage  third  world  coimtries  to  believe 
VS.  concern  was  an  imperialistic  plot  to 
aupprees  third  world  liberation  movements. 

BZFX.T  TO  AXBWXX   3 

The  very  essence  of  the  problem  with  VS. 
policy  on  the  ^obal  population  Issue  is. 
ttaeU,  found  In  this  answer.  Our  present 
poUey  can  be  characterised  at  best  as  being 
lar>a«1al1ral  and  nonchalant  In  the  face  of 
a  planetary  peril. 

Curbing  population  growth  should  be. 
Instead,  one  of  our  key  global  interests.  It  Is 
more  than  a  nuisance  problem,  it  should 
be  nothing  less  than  a  priority  goal  of  U.S. 
foreign  poUcy. 

We  are  possessed  of  a  food  weapon  far 
more  potent  than  the  oil  weapon.  Indeed, 
our  monopoly  over  food  exports  is  far  greater 
than  the  Arab  control  over  oil.  We  should 
use  our  food  weapon  to  promote  population 
programs. 

If  we  merely  use  our  surpluses  to  feed 
the  hungry,  they  will  be  fed  today,  but  they 
are  Ukely  to  starve  tomorrow.  Por  when  the 
world  population  grows  to  7.&  billion  in  ]tist 
aome  twenty-five  years,  American  surpluses 
will  no  longer  suffice  even  If  we  curb  our 
consumption  and  re-dlrect  our  exports.  We 
must  use  food  to  alleviate  hunger  now  by 
feeding  the  starving  and  in  the  future  by 
Inalsttng  on  current  family  planning  meas- 
ures. We  must  not  be  timid  about  asking  a 
nation  what  it  is  doing  to  curb  world  hunger 
In  the  future  while  we  are  asked  what  we  are 
doing  about  it  In  the  present. 

Rkplt  to  AMSwza  4 

This  answer  illustrates  how  we  fall  to  use 
our  food  as  a  foreign  policy  tool.  (If  only 
the  Arabs  would  do  the  same  with  their  oil.) 
The  net  resiilt  is  that  third  world  govern- 
ments know  they  can  continue  to  suppress 
human  rights  and  the  U.S.,  for  its  part,  will 
oontlntie  to  help  them  stay  In  office  by  pro- 
viding food  assistance. 

We  must  also  use  our  food  weapon  to  press 
for  world  order  through  stopping  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Ovi  silence  in  the  face 
of  the  Indian  detonation  of  an  atomic  device 
hi>  >i*y  1974,  and  our  subsequent  grain  sales 
to  India,  is  another  example  of  omt  failure 
to  vm  our  natural  assets  as  an  Instrument 


of  our  policy  objectives.  We  rewarded  the 
Indian  government  for  its  mlsallocatlon  of 
Its  own  scarce  national  resoiirces — thereby 
making  policy  by  default. 
No  reply  required  to  answer  5. 

Rkplt  to  Answzs  6 

PL  480  has  dropped  from  more  than  10 
million  tons  a  year  In  the  mid-1960s,  to  6.5 
million  tons  m  1974,  and  to  about  4  million 
tons  this  year. 

The  debate  over  PL  480  has  so  far  largely 
centered  around  the  rd,.atively  minor  ques- 
tion of  how  much  of  PL  '180  assistance  should 
go  for  humanitarian  jrurposes.  The  Admin- 
istration takes  the  view  that  the  Congres- 
sional mandate  of  70  percent  is  determined 
by  using  Title  I  only.  Liberals  in  Congress 
contend  that  it  applies  to  Titles  I  and  II. 

But  that  debate  is  not  the  real  issue.  The 
total  allocated  to  PL  480  is  so  minor  that  the 
key  issue  is  how  to  Increase  It. 

A  rationale  PL  480  program  that  responds 
to  humanitarian  needs  and  reflects  major 
X3S.  foreign  policy  security  objectives  should 
consist  of  10  million  tons  of  grain  a  year  or  20 
percent  of  all  American  food  exoerts,  which- 
ever is  less.  Eighty  percent  of  the  aid  given 
\mder  that  level  of  PL  480  program  should  be 
required  to  flow  through  Title  n  and  all  of 
that  must  go  to  nations  having  food  short- 
ages. It  should  further  be  required  that  those 
nations  implementing  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams to  curb  their  popxilatlon  should  re- 
ceive absolute  priority  in  PL  480  distribution. 

Answer  6  admits  that  such  an  Increued 
PL  480  program  would  not  threaten  .U.S. 
domestic  supplies  or  substantially  reduce  ex- 
port earnings.  -^^ 

Such  a  revised  PL  480  policy  wo\ild  make 
a  true  U.S.  Pood  for  Peace  effort — not  merely 
food  for  temporary  relief  and  not  food  for 
cash  or  for  short-term  political  benefit.  Such 
a  changed  program  would  end  the  use  of 
PL  480  for  narrow  diplomatic  objectives  and 
begin  to  use  it  for  planetary  purposes. 


TRUTH  WILL  PREVAIL 

(Mr.  KOCni  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  at- 
tempt to  subvert  truth  has  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  Soviet  Union.  Prom  the 
October  30  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
comes  this  news  story: 

The  Communist  rulers  of  Czechoslovakia 
have  downgraded  the  57th  Anniversary  of 
the  October  28  founding  of  the  country  from 
the  status  of  a  national  holiday  to  a  "com- 
memorative day".  No  reason  was  given  for 
the  change. 

The  Soviets  may  wish  to  deny  that 
Czechoslovakia  was  ever  independent, 
but  aU  of  us  who  took  part  In  the  celebra- 
tion of  Czechoslovak  Independence  Day 
know  that  the  zeal  for  freedom  still 
bums  fiercely  in  the  hearts  of  Czecho- 
slovaks aroimd  the  world.  No  edict  can 
destroy  that. 

One  of  the  Czechoslovaks  who  partici- 
pated in  the  celebration  here  at  the  Cap- 
itol last  Tuesday  was  Dr.  Jan  Papanek, 
who  WEis  the  last  Czechoslovak  Delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  during  its  freedom 
after  the  war.  Dr.  Papnek.  who  worked 
closely  with  Dr.  Eduard  Benes  and  Jan 
Masaryk,  presented  the  Czechoslovak 
case  before  the  UJV.  in  1948.  At  present, 
he  is  president  of  American  Fund  for 
Czechoslovakia  was  ever  independent  but 
the  anniversary  of  Czechoslovak  inde- 
pendence was  I  thought,  so  eloquent  that 


I  am  appending  it  for  the  information 
and  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
STATncuTT  or  Jah  PAraMXK 

This  solemn  commemoration  of  the  57th 
Anniversary  of  Caechoslovaklas  Independence 
with  the  distinguished  members  of  Congress, 
with  members  of  qwnsoring  organizations 
that  have  branches  all  over  the  United 
States  and  with  other  friends  of  the  Czech- 
oslovak Republic  creates  a  Joy  that  has 
been  lacking  in  programs  that  marked  the 
day  for  the  past  27  years. 

Many  here  present  fought  for  the  freedom, 
democracy  and  independence  established  on 
October  28,  1918.  They  rejoiced  In  witnessing 
the  Republic  flourish  for  20  years  In  the 
image  of  the  United  States  under  T.O. 
Masaryks  guidance.  After  the  occupation  and 
subjugation  by  its  aggressive  neighbor,  they 
aided  In  bringing  about  the  restoration  of 
its  Sovereignty  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  though  tragicaUy  it  was  so  short- 
lived. Since  1948,  they  strove  to  keep  alive 
the  best  attributes  and  traditions  of  the 
Czechoslovak  people.  They  encouraged  re- 
sisting the  oppressors  and  aided  those  who 
succeeded  in  esc^lng  the  present  oppressive 
rule  to  start  new  lives  in  freedom. 

Today  for  the  first  time  In  a  generation 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment  on  Capitol  Hill  are  again  expressing 
their  concern  for  and  good  will  toward  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  significance  of 
this  fact  is  great  and  heartening  like  the 
welcome  gleam  of  light  after  a  stormy  dark 
night. 

I  would  believe  that  the  participation  of 
representatives  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  government  will  be  followed  with  action 
by  the  Executive  to  insist  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  human  rights,  Justice  and  freedom  to 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  and  peoples  In 
all  C.  Europe. 

I  thank  you  for  this  memorable  demon- 
stration that  supports  the  hopes  of  all  those 
who  struggle  against  tyranny. 


BIGOTRY  IN  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  began 
30  years  ago  is  now  in  ashes.  I  speak  of 
the  United  Nations.  Had  anyone  prog- 
nosticated than  that  the  institution 
founded  to  be  the  repository  of  world 
morality  would  30  years  later  be  respon- 
sible for  reviving  anti-Semitism  they 
would  have  been  considered  lunatics.  Yet, 
three  decades  later,  the  United  Nations 
invites  to  speak  from  its  platform  a  ter- 
rorist Yasir  Arafat,  bearing  a  gim  on  his 
hip,  and  Idi  Amin,  a  lunatic  responsible 
for  fee  deaths  of  tens  of  feousands  <£ 
his  own  people  in  Uganda. 

In  today's  news  we  read  that  fossils 
have  been  found  in  East  Africa  estab- 
lishing feat  true  man  had  evolved  almost 
3.75  million  years  ago.  Unfortunately  the 
bestial  instincts  of  that  first  man  are 
evident  today  at  fee  U JI.  forum. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  fee  attention 
of  our  colleagues  a  brilliant  statement 
issued  by  fee  Ssmagogue  Council  of 
America  on  fee  subject  of  bigotry  in  the 
United  Nations: 

BiCOTBT   IN   THE  UnITXD   NATIONS 

The  designation  of  Zionism  as  a  form  of 
racism  by  an  agency  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  a  calumny  that  dabaaee  the  world  organi- 
zation, for  It  represents  the  triumph  of 
falsehood  and  bigotry. 
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As  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America,  a 
religious  organization,  and  more  particu- 
larly as  the  voice  of  the  Synagogue  In  the 
largest  Jewish  community  in  the  world,  we 
epeak  out  to  express  our  outrage  over  this 
action  for  a  very  special  reason. 

Ziomsm  is  the  liberation  movement  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  modern  times.  As  such  It 
is  a  movement  whose  essential  thrust  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  profoundly  hu- 
manitarian and  egalitarian.  The  charge  of 
racism  could  not  be  more  absurd.  There  are 
few  liberation  movements  whose  moral  cre- 
dentials are  its  equal. 

But  Zionism  Is  more  than  a  political  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  an  expression  of  Jewish  re- 
ligious belief  and  hope,  for  it  witnesses  to 
the  most  distinctive  aspects  of  Jewish  faith. 
Specifically,  It  Is  profoundly  spiritual  ex- 
pression of  Jewish  fidelity  to  the  Biblical 
covenant  which  links  a  people,  a  faith  and  a 
land  in  an  indissoluble  religious  unity.  It  is 
that  unity  which  Is  most  characteristic  and 
distinctive  of  Jewish  spirituality. 

Even  In  Its  most  secularized  manifesta- 
tions. Zionism  retains  at  its  core  the  ancient 
Jewish  hope  for  the  redemption  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  and  of  all  mankmd.  In  our  own 
day,  Zionism  has  been  given  a  tragic  nobility 
and  urgency  by  the  massacre  of  European 
Jewry,  fully  one-third  of  the  Jewish  people. 

The  action  of  the  United  Nations  there- 
fore not  only  does  violence  to  history,  but  Is 
flagrantly  offensive  to  Jewish  religious  sensl- 
bUltles. 

A  recogmtion  of  the  inseparability  of  Zion- 
ism and  Jewish  religious  faith  does  not  cre- 
ate immunity  from  all  criticism  of  specific 
social  and  political  policies.  But  the  possi- 
bility of  such  criticism  offers  no  license  for 
the  vilification  of  Zionism.  Such  vUlflcatlon 
constitutes  an  unprecedented  attack  against 
central  values  of  Jewish  religious  faith.  Os- 
tensibly directed  at  the  State  of  Israel,  the 
action  is  in  fact  Inspired  by  an  anti-Jewish 
animus.  It  Is  an  ancient  hatred,  as  familiar 
as  it  is  vile,  renewed  and  writ  large  on  a 
global  canvas.  Por  if  traditional  antl-sem- 
itism  demed  the  individual  Jew  his  person- 
hood,  thU  new  anti-semitism  seeks  to  deny 
the  Jewish  people  its  nationhood. 

To  those  nations  that  have  Joined  Com- 
munist and  Arab  countries  in  this  base  at- 
tack, whether  out  of  ignorance  of  the  Jewish 
religion  or  out  of  political  expediency,  we 
say  by  havtog  allowed  yourself  to  revUe  an 
ancient  religion,  you  have  brought  dishonor 
and  shame  on  yoxu-self . 

To  the  ^okesmen  of  the  world's  great 
faiths,  on  whom  the  recent  lessons  of  silence 
in  the  face  of  assaults  on  the  Jewish  people 
and  their  faith  surely  have  not  been  lost,  we 
express  both  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
they  will  declare  their  unqualified  abhorrence 
and  rejection  of  this  shameful  act. 

STNAGOOnx    COTTNCn.    OF   AMERICA 

Rabbi  Joseph  H.  Looksteln,  president. 
Rabbi  Henry  Slegman,  executive  vlce-presl- 
dent. 

CONSTrrUBNT   ORGANIZATIONS 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
(Reform),  president,  Rabbi  Arthur  J.  Lely- 
veld.  ' 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
(Reform),  president.  Rabbi  Alexander 
Schlndler. 

Rabbinical  Assembly  (Conservative),  pres- 
ident, Rabbi  Mordecal  Waxman. 

United  Synagogue  of  America  (Conserva- 
tive), president,  Arthur  J.  Levlne. 

Rabbinical  Council  of  America  (Orthodox) . 
president.  Rabbi  I^blan  Schonfeld. 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations 
of  America,  president,  Harold  Jacobs. 


THE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION RESPONDS  TO  GAO 
BRIDGE  DATA  REPORT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  fee  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  efforts 
to  reduce  allowable  truck  weights  on  fee 
Interstate  Highway  System.  I  requested 
fee  GAO  to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing fee  number  of  structurally  deficient 
and  functionally  obsolete  bridges  on  fee 
Interstate  System.  The  Federal  Highway 
Administration  provided  fee  GAO  wife 
fee  information,  but  when  I  tried  to 
learn  which  specific  bridges  may  be  un- 
safe, I  was  more  fean  surprised  to  learn 
feat  fee  FHA  did  not  know  which  bridges 
were  fee  unsafe  ones.  I  expressed  by  ap- 
prehension to  fee  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, Norbert  Tiemann,  in  a  let- 
ter of  October  17.  I  have  received  a  re- 
sponse from  Mr.  Tiemann.  and  in  fair- 
ness, I  am  setting  forfe  my  correspond- 
ence wife  him. 

The  FHA  Administrator  admits  his 
original  letter  did  not  have  accurate  in- 
formation and  has  asked  fee  States  to 
submit  current  bridge  and  inventory  in- 
spection data  by  November  1,  which  will 
"enable  him  to  physically  locate  feose 
structures  feat  are  found  to  be  deficient 
on  any  Federal-aid  system." 

I  await  feat  report  wife  bated  breafe. 
The  correspondence  follows: 

HotrsB  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  17.  1975. 
Mr.  Norbert  Tiemann. 

Administrator,  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Tiemann:  As  you  are  aware,  in 
support  of  my  proposal  to  reduce  truck 
weights  on  the  Interstate  Highway  System, 
I  asked  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  ob- 
tain information  from  your  Bridge  Inventory 
concerning  the  number  of  structurally  de- 
ficient and  functionally  obsolete  bridges  on 
the  Interstate  System.  The  data  which  you 
provided  showed  that  105  bridges  are  "struc- 
turally deficient"  and  that  741  are  "function- 
ally obsolete". 

I  then  sought  to  find  out  which  bridges 
on  which  highways  are  involved,  in  order  to 
ascertain  both  if  trucks  carying  the  maximum 
80,000  lb.  gross  loads  or  the  maximum  axle 
loads  are  allowed  on  the  bridges,  and  if  these 
bridges  are  marked  so  as  to  warn  those  who 
might  otherwise  drive  on  them  with  the 
maximum  loads. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  does  not  even  know 
which  are  the  unsafe  bridges — and  that  your 
office,  which  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
vehicular  and  truck  safety,  has  been  sitting 
with  mformatlon  that  there  are  105  struc- 
turally deficient  and  741  functionally  obso- 
lete bridges  and  yet  not  moved  to  identify 
the  bridges  affected. 

Only  now,  after  the  story  on  the  GAO  re- 
port using  your  data  broke  In  the  press,  you 
are  taking  action  both  to  verify  the  statistics 
provided  by  the  states  and  requesting  infor- 
mation identifying  the  bridges.  Should  you 
not  also  be  ascertaining  whether  the  bridges 
are  capable  of  carrying  today's  heavy  trucks? 

This  matter  is  of  great  urgency,  particularly 
since  the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
endorsed  the  heavier  truck  weights.  Surely 
you  must  agree  that  an  extremely  dangerous 
situation  may  exist.  Indeed,  the  existence  of 
so  many  structurally  deficient  and  obsolete 


bridges  further  reinforces  the  need  for  my 
legislation  to  roll  back  truck  weights. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Federal  Highway  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  30, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  October  17  in  which  you  expressed 
concern  over  the  possibility  that  there  are 
structurally  deficient  bridges  on  the  Inter- 
state System  which  cannot  be  Identified  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
(FHWA). 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  e8^_ 
tabllshed  the  mandate  that  all  bridges  on  the 
Federal-aid  system  be  Inspected,  mventorled. 
and  classified  as  to  load  carrying  capacity. 
The  legislation  was  soon  implemented  and 
the  States  embarked  upon  the  tremendoxis 
task  of  complying  with  what  has  now  come 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Bridge  Inspec- 
tion Standards.  These  standards  require  that 
any  bridge  on  the  Federal -aid  system  that 
is  not  capable  of  carrying  legal  loads  must 
be  posted.  The  standards  further  require  that 
the  States  retam  all  bridge  Inventory  data 
in  their  files.  Periodically,  portions  of  this 
data  are  requested  by  FETWA  for  use  In  re- 
spondmg  to  congressional  mqulrles  and  in 
the  preparation  of  our  annual  report  to 
Congress. 

Due  to  the  enormous  and  tremendous  cost 
of  the  task  at  hand,  most  States  foimd  it 
difficult  to  complete  their  bridge  inventory 
on  time.  In  an  effort  to  incur  as  little  hard- 
ship as  possible  to  the  States,  we  requested 
that  their  initial  submissions  consist  only 
of  data  which  would  enable  us  to  compile 
general  statistics  vtithout  physically  locating 
the  structure.  One  must  realize  that  when 
working  with  an  Inventory  of  this  magnitude 
(230.000  bridges  on  the  Federal-aid  system) 
errors  are  continually  being  located  and 
corrected. 

When  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  urgently  requested  that  we  furnish 
them  with  the  number  of  structurally  defi- 
cient and  functionally  obsolete  bridges  on 
the  Interstate  System,  we  proceeded  to  re- 
trieve this  data  from  our  computer  file.  When 
we  compiled  this  raw  data.  It  became  obvi- 
ous that  two  of  the  States  were  grossly  in 
error.  To  respond  promptly  to  the  GAO  re- 
quest, an  advance  copy  of  the  unchecked  data 
was  furnished.  The  two  States  in  question, 
concerned  over  these  obvious  errors,  checked 
their  submissions  as  a  top  priority  item  and 
Informed  us  that  the  data  was  miscoded  and 
that  in  fact  they  had  no  structurally  defi- 
cient bridges  on  the  Interstate  System.  This 
accounted  for  82  of  the  105  structurally  de- 
ficient brid|?es  initially  reported.  The  status 
of  the  remaining  23  bridges  is  presently  being 
verified,  and  the  States  have  been  requested 
to  furnish  us  this  information  by  Novem- 
ber 15. 

The  bridges  categorized  as  functionally 
obsolete  are  identlfled  as  those  structures 
whose  deck  geometry,  clearances,  and  ap- 
proach roadway  alignment  have  become  sub- 
standard due  to  Increase  in  traffic  volume 
cr  revision  in  design  speciflcations.  Bridges 
in  the  functionally  obsolete  group  are  all 
considered  to  be  structurally  sound. 

The  FHWA  is  continually  checking  inven- 
tory and  Inspection  data  prepared  by  the 
States.  On  June  5  we  requested  that  the 
States  submit  their  most  current  bridge  In- 
ventory and  inspection  data  by  November  1. 
This  new  submission,  which  will  probably  be 
available  by  the  end  of  the  year,  will  m- 
clude  more  comprehensive  Information,  which 
will  enable  us  to  physically  locate  those  struc- 
tures that  are  found  to  be  deficient  on  any 
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Federal-aid  system.  The  Interstate  System 
has  top  maintenance  priority  in  every  State 
and  we  can  assiire  you  tbat  U  and  when  a 
State  blghway  department  locates  a  struc- 
turally deficient  bridge  on  the  Interstate 
System,  by  the  time  the  inspection  report 
IB  documented,  the  structural  repairs  are 
made  and  the  bridge  rendered  safe. 

Let  us  assure  you  tbat  il  we  bad  any 
doubt  that  our  Interstate  System  did  not 
have  the  capability  ot  carrying  the  slight  in- 
crease in  gross  loads,  we  would  have  never 
endorsed  the  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

NORBERT  T.  TlXMANN, 

Federal  Highway  AdministTator. 


LOBBYING  BILL 


(Bdr.  CARR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal 
I  am  introducing  today  is  designed  to 
correct  one  of  the  most  inequitable  fea- 
tures of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Briefly  stated,  the  inequity  is  that  busi- 
nesses are  permitted  to  deduct  expenses 
Incurred  for  lobbying  activities,  but  in- 
dividuals who  participate  in  lobbying  ac- 
tivities are  generally  denied  these  same 
deductions. 

For  example,  am  automobile  manu- 
facturer can  communicate  with  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  against  pollution  con- 
trol legislation  and  then  claim  a  tax 
deduction  for  expenses  incurred  when 
making  that  appearance.  The  deduction 
can  include  the  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion to  Washington,  D.C.,  the  costs  of 
lodging,  and  meals,  and  even  the  costs 
of  preparing  the  testimony.  In  contrast, 
an  individual  who  writes  to  his  Repre- 
sentative about  pollution  control  legis- 
lation or  any  other  matter  usually  can- 
not deduct  the  cost  of  even  the  envelope 
and  stamp. 

While  it  is  true  that  Individuals  and 
businesses  are  governed  in  this  regard  by 
the  same  section  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  as  a  practical  matter  this  section — 
section  162(e) — generally  works  more  to 
the  benefit  of  businesses  than  to  the 
benefit  of  individuals,  because  of  the  way 
It  Is  worded.  The  section  states  that  the 
expense  must  also  qualify  as  an  "ordi- 
nary and  necessary  business  expense." 

In  order  to  claim  a  business  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  as  a  result  of 
lobbying  activities,  a  taxpayer  must  be 
able  to  prove  a  "direct  Interest"  In  the 
legislation  with  which  his  activities  are 
concerned.  To  prove  a  "direct  interest" 
Is  generally  very  easy  for  businesses  but 
very  difficult  for  individuals. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  their  voices 
heard  in  legislative  matters.  Individuals 
frequoitly  ban  together  to  form  a  public 
Interest  group  to  lobby  on  their  behalf. 
Such  groups  can  generally  gain  recogni- 
tion as  tax-exempt  organizations  but  are 
generally  denied  tax-exempt  status 
which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  re- 
ceive tax  deductible  contributions. 

The  benefits  of  receiving  tax  deductible 
contributions  are  available  only  to  orga- 
nizati(»)s  that  meet  the  requirement  of 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  To  gain  and  maintain  section 
501(c)(3)  status,  however,  an  organiza- 
tion must  not:  First,  carry  on  a  "sub- 


stantial" amount  of  propaganda  or  other- 
wise attempt  to  influence  legislation,  or, 
second,  intervene  in  any  campaign  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 
Again  we  see  how  the  individual,  even 
when  he  bans  together  with  others  of 
similar  interest  in  order  to  lobby  effec- 
tively, is  at  a  disadvantage  when  com- 
pared to  businesses. 

Present  tuc  law  has  the  effect  of 
making  lobbying  expenses  of  individuals 
much  greater  than  lobbying  expenses  of 
business.  For  example,  consider  the  fact 
that  corporations  may  lobby  with  "be- 
fore tax"  dollars  while  individuals  must 
lobby  with  "after  tax"  dollars.  Thus,  a 
corporation  can  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of 
lobbying  activity  with  each  dollar  it 
earns.  An  individual,  however,  must  pay 
taxes  on  each  dollar  he  earns  before  he 
can  spend  it  on  lobbying.  Therefore,  an 
individual  in  the  30-percent  tax  bracket 
can  buy  only  70  cents  worth  of  lobbying 
activity  with  each  dollar' of  income.  This 
example  is  not  one  of  equity  and  my 
proposal  would  force  businesses  to  lobby 
with  "after  tax"  dollars  in  the  same  way 
individuals  must. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  dissatis- 
faction with  present  tax  treatment  of 
lobbying  expenses  might  be  reduced  if  it 
were  made  easier  for  individuals  to  de- 
duct their  lobt  ying  expenses.  If  this  were 
done  we  might  also  be  able  to  reduce  the 
lobbying  restrictions  which  apply  to  tax- 
exempt  organizations.  It  is  true  that  this 
approach  is  a  possible  alternative  to  pres- 
ent law  as  well  as  to  the  proposal  I  am 
introducing  today.  However,  the  ap- 
proach of  Uberalizing  the  tax  treatment 
of  lobbjring  expenses  incurred  by  individ- 
uals would  reduce  revenues  from  the  in- 
come tax  system  and  further  complicate 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  beUeve  my  proposal  represents  an 
appropriate  way  in  which  to  correct  the 
unfairness  in  present  law.  I  propose  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be  amended 
to  deny  the  deduction  of  expenses  in- 
curred for  lobbying.  After  all,  why  should 
the  individual  taxpayers  continue  to  sub- 
sidize the  lobbying  efforts  of  big  busi- 
ness? Business  should  pay  its  own  way 
by  lobbying  with  "after  tax"  dollars. 

I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posal in  its  consideration  of  tax  reform 
legislation. 

INNOVATIVE  SU<3GESTIONS  IN  RE- 
ADJUSTING PRINCIPAL  BALANCES 
ON  MORTGAGE  LOANS  AND  SAV- 
INGS ACCOUNTS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Arthur  Courshon,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Washington  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  former 
president  of  the  National  League  of  In- 
sured Savings  and  several  times  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  in  aiding 
the  Latin  American  countries  in  setting 
up  savings  amd  loan  associations,  a  man 
of  wide  experience  in  the  savings  and 
loan  and  bank  Industries,  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1975,  testifled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 


of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  In  his  testi- 
mony Mr.  Courshon  developed  some  in- 
novative suggestions  in  respect  to  ad- 
justing principal  balances  on  mortgage 
loans  and  savings  accounts  while  main- 
taining a  homeowner's  ratio  of.  Income 
to  his  housing  expense.  Mr.  Courshon's 
proposals  in  this  respect  were  based  upon 
a  system  inaugurated  in  Chile  by  him 
and  which  has  been  operating  success- 
fully in  Chile  now  for  two  decades.  Mr. 
Courshon  believes  that  this  kind  of  a 
program  might  haVe  a  very  significant 
application  to  the  mortgage  and  savings 
markets  in  the  United  States  as  a  more 
equitable  alternative  to  variable-rate 
mortgages.  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  read  this  Record  will 
profit  by  reading  Mr.  Courshon's  testi- 
mony pertaining  to  a  critical  area  of 
national  need.  I  include,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Courshon's  testimony  to 
which  I  have  referred  to  immediately 
following  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  : 

Statement  op  Asthitr  H.  Coubshom 
hearings  on  housing  needs  and  goals 
September  26,  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  testimony  to  you  on  a  pro- 
posal which  I  believe  can  have  far  reaching 
and  positive  effects  In  helping  our  nation 
achieve  an  ample  flow  of  mortgage  credit 
during  any  kind  of  economic  cycle. 

The  full  Senate  Banking  Committee  Is 
about  to  begin  mark  up  work  on  the  very 
critical  legislation  for  financial  institution 
restructuring,  and  I  would  hope  that  my 
views  at  this  time  could  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration when  the  PiA  is  considered. 

We  are  today  witnessing  the  cyclical  re- 
currence of  a  pattern  that  has  plagued 
prospective  homeowners  as  well  as  mort- 
gage lenders  ever  since  the  rate  of  Inflation 
in  the  United  States  began  to  take  on  run- 
away proportions:  long  term  mortgage  money 
is  getting  tight. 

The  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  the 
lending  commvmlty  all  have  come  up  with 
suggestions  over  the  years  to  alleviate  the 
crunch  that  invariably  hits  housing  each 
time  credit  becomes  tight. 

The  proposals  for  restructuring  financial 
institutions,  which  today  take  on  the  form 
mainly  of  revamping  the  authorities  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  in  another  effort 
to  eaae  the  burden  on  hoxislng,  is  the  latest 
such  attempt. 

In  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  Is  a  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  rate  control  authority  In 
five  and  one  half  years.  This  would.  In  ef- 
fect, allow  the  liabUity  side  of  a  lender's 
ledger  to  float  freely. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Congress  took  defini- 
tive action,  however,  to  stop  any  attempt  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  per- 
mit variable  rate  mortgages — or  to  allow 
some  freedom  to  apply  to  the  asset  side  of 
the  ledger. 

Now  I  do  not  advocate  a  variable  rate 
mortgage  program,  but  the  VRM  does  have 
pertinence  to  my  proposal — which  goes  fur- 
ther than  the  VRM  on  the  one  band,  or  the 
elimination  of  rate  controls  on  the  other. 

For  Congress  to  suggest  that  the  thrift 
industry  can  become  viable  through  the 
relatively  few  consumer-bank  type  authori- 
ties contained  In  the  FIA,  while  at  the  same 
time  eliminating  rate  controls,  is  to  Ignore 
the  problems  of  the  borne  mortgage  market. 

The  FIA  stUl  will  require  thrift  Institu- 
tions to  maintain  some  70  per  cent  of  its 
assets  in  the  mortgage  field — and  that 
means  that  while  100  per  cent  of  its  11a- 
bUitles  will  be  working  In  a  free  market 
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because  of  the  absence  of  rate  controls,  a 
minimum  of  70  per  cent  of  Its  assets  wUl 
continue  to  be  locked  into  long  term  fixed 
rate  mortgage  loans. 

Clearly  there  are  going  to  be  major  prob- 
lems If  this  occurs. 

Just  as  I  believe  the  proponents  of  the 
VRM  are  short-sighted  when  they  seek  to 
de-control  Just  one  side  of  the  balance 
sheet,  the  asset  side,  I  believe  you  cannot 
de-control  the  liability  side  alone  either. 

If  we  are  ready  for  free  markets  In  hous- 
ing, then  there  must  be  a  totally  free 
market. 

What  I  would  propose  U  some  serious 
examination  at  the  Federal  level  of  a  time- 
tested  device  that  goes  further  than  the 
varlabl^>4rate  mortgage;  and  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  merely  ending  rate  controls  In 
five  and  one  half  years. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  program  that  will  ac- 
complish true  equity  for  all  parties  In  sav- 
ings and  mortgage  lending:  the  saver,  the 
borrower  and  the  lender. 

What  I  think  the  United  States  housing 
agencies  should  develop,  after  serious  study, 
iB  an  adjustable  mortgage,  accompanied  by 
an  adjustable  saving  balance — all  tied  to 
the  rate  of  Inflation. 

The  suggestion  here  is,  of  course,  related 
to  the  Idea  of  Indexing — and  this  I  am  aware 
Is  a  term  we  don't  like  to  consider  In  the 
U.S. 

But  the  program  that  I  have  In  mind  has 
a  track  record  of  achievement  that  we  can 
point  to  and,  perhaps,  emulate  in  developing 
a  mortgage  market  that  avoids  the  ups  and 
downs  helped  along  by  the  bandald  ap- 
proach we  have  put  up  with  In  the  past. 

The  point  here  is  that  If  the  Congress 
wants  restructuring  of  financial  institu- 
tions, It  needs  to  avoid  piecemeal  approaches 
that  may  well  do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  newsletter  of 
the  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, Professor  Edward  E.  Edwards  of  Indi- 
ana University  advocates  some  form  of  In- 
dexing for  mortgage  markets. 

In  rejecting  variable  rate  mortgages,  Pro- 
fessor Edwards  says,  and  I  quote,  "Indexing 
is  the  fairest  way  of  dealing  with  inflation 
in  long  term  financial  contracts.  If  index- 
ing has  been  permitted,  its  use  would  at 
least  be  understood  and  perhaps  be  wide- 
spread. But  the  private  market  has  not  had 
freedom  to  develop  new  methods.  A  good 
case  can  be  made  that  It  Is  this  lack  of  free- 
dom, this  excessive  government  regulation, 
that  has  brought  home  mortgage  markets  to 
their  present  state."  End  quote. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Edwards  in  that  same 
article  dismisses  the  notion  of  indexing  the 
mortgage  market  because  he  doesn't  think 
it  can  be  sold  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Well,  I  disagree,  and  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress, since  it  is  serious  about  breathing  life 
Into  the  mortgage  credit  markets,  must  give 
this  idea  a  chance  to  work  In  this  country 
as  it  has  worked  in  other  countries. 

We  are  all  too  eager  to  accept  continued 
Gtovernmeflt  intervention  in  our  market- 
place in  the  forms  of  additional  subsidies. 
Why  not  develop  a  device  that  is  equitable 
to  everyone  .  .  .  that  gives  the  small  saver 
his  due  .  .  .  that  gives  the  borrower  and  the 
lender  the  protections  they  need  against 
Government  policies  that  repeatedly  fall 
short  of  the  mark. 

My  own  experience  with  a  form  of  index- 
ing is  based  on  a  program  I  helped  develop 
as  far  back  as  1958,  in  ChUe. 

I  was  sent  to  Chile  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, expressly  to  develop  a  savings  and 
loan  system  for  that  developing  country. 

The  conditions  for  such  a  system  when  I 
arrived  there  were  Incredibly  bad.  Chile  was 
In  the  grip  of  a  runaway  inflation  where  It 
required  eleven  hundred  pesos  to  equal  an 
American  dollar.  This  was  an  Increase  of  four 


hundred  pesos  In  two  years,  and  the  rapid 
Increase  in  the  inflation  rate  destroyed  any 
business  incentive  to  make  long  term  loans 
for  housing  or  for  any  other  purpose.  It 
equally  destroyed  the  Incentive  for  anyone 
to  save  because  of  the  diminishing  purchas- 
ing power  of  their  money. 

The  Impact  of  this  situation  on  the  hous- 
ing market  was  as  one  might  expect — a  dis- 
aster. Home  constri^ction  was  at  a  standstill, 
and  no  one  was  making  a  mortgage  loan  if 
he  covtld  help  It,  and  no  one  was  willing  to 
accumulate  savings. 

We  saw  about  the  same  thing  m  the 
United  States  last  year. 

With  the  assignment  In  Chile  In  1958, 
what  was  recommended  to  the  Government 
at  the  time  was  that  the  rate  of  inflation 
had  to  be  a  prime  consideration  before  any 
savings  and  loan  system  could  be  feasible. 

This  was  the  element  that  had  to  be  dealt 
with  first. 

What  we  recommended  at  that  time  was 
to  set  up  a  savings  and  loan  system  that 
adjusted  savings  and  mortgages  with  the 
Inflation,  with  both  the  mortgages  and  sav- 
ings accounts  guaranteed  by  the  Government 
of  ChUe. 

We  were  suggesting  that  in  order  to  make 
a  mortgage  a  sound  business  loan,  the  rate 
of  Inflation  needed  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

I  submit  we  can  say  the  same  thing  about 
mortgage  loans  in  our  own  country. 

But  the  Chilean  system  was  more  than  a 
simple  adjustable  mortgage  clause.  If  that 
were  the  only  thing  we  went  after,  we'd  have 
had  a  variable  rate  mortgage  loan. 

And  it  is  here  I  think  that  the  proposals 
for  VRM  loans  fall  down.  They  never  con- 
sider the  other  side  of  the  coin:  to  wit, 
equity  and  incentive  to  the  saver. 

Let  me  point  up  what  was  recommended 
— and  which  has  worked — in  Chile. 

First,  we  felt  that  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem required  the  re-establishment  of  con- 
fldence  that  monies  saved  or  loaned  would 
be  repaid  in  Pesos  with  equal  purchasing 
power. 

This  meant  that  the  principal  amounts 
deposited  in  savings  accounts  or  loaned  on 
a  long  term  mortgage  basis  would  be  pro- 
tected against  inflation  through  readjust- 
ments of  principal  balances  which  reflect  the 
inflation. 

In  this  way  a  depositor  in  a  savings  ac- 
count knows  that  whenever  he  withdraws 
his  funds  be  is  going  to  get  money  tbat  had 
beeh  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  current 
value  of  the  money  in  purchasing  power  by 
an  adjusftaient  of  the  principal  balance.  He 
would  also  receive  dividends  on  the  funds 
deposited  which  would  be  paid  on  the  basis 
of  a  readjusted  principal  balance  each  year. 

Likewise  on  money  loaned  on  a  long  term 
mortgage  to  finance  housing,  the  principal 
balance  of  the  loan  would  be  readjusted  each 
year  to  refiect  changes  in  the  same  infla- 
tion index. 

There  would  also  be  changes  each  year  in 
the  amount  of  the  monthly  payments  to  be 
made  by  the  borrower  which  would  Increase 
in  the  same  percentage  as  the  Increase  in  the 
inflation  rate. 

The  lender  would  be  assured  that  it  Is 
obtaining  repayment  of  the  loan  in  funds 
with  equal  purchasing  power,  together  with 
the  Interest  earned  on  the  loan. 

As  in  the  case  of  savings,  the  interest  earn- 
ed on  the  loan  would  likewise  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  balances  of  principal 
outstanding  from  year  to  year  as  readjusted 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  Inflation  index.  By 
this  device  interest  rates  did  not  soar,  as  In- 
terest was  not  used  to  reflect  the  Inflation. 

The  system  adopted  a  procedure  whereby 
If  the  Inflation  index  has  risen  In  several 
years,  and  then  there  is  an  annual  period 
when  the  index  falls,  the  readjustment  Is 
downward.  However,  In  no  case  would  the 


amount  of  the  principal  of  a  mortgage  be 
reduced  below  the  amount  originally  loaned, 
including  credit  for  principal  repayments. 

Another  feature  of  the  program  recom- 
mended in  Chile,  and  which  was  adopted  and 
continues  to  thrive  Is  one  where  the  bor- 
rower pays  no  more  than  a  stated  percentage 
of  his  Income  toward  the  mortgage.  We  set- 
tled on  25  per  cenJ  of  monthly  take-home 
pay  as  the  recommAded  percentage  of  earn- 
ings. 

What  about  the  index  used?  That  has 
been  the  big  problem  in  the  United  States 
insofar  as  the  variable  rate  mortgage  is 
concerned,  and  it  seems  that  no  one  Is  able 
to  arrive  at  an  index  where  everyone  Is  satis- 
fled. 

In  Chile  we  recommended  the  Index  be 
based  on  the  average  Increase  in  earnings  for 
the  labor  force. 

We  wanted  to  come  up  with  something 
that  would  be  equitable  to  the  lender,  so  he 
could  make  a  long  term  mortgage  and  not 
worry  about  the  Inflation  rate.  We  also  want- 
ed to  be  equitable  to  the  borrower,  who 
would  have  to  pay  the  mortgage. 

We  settle  on  an  Index  reflecting  the  aver- 
age Increase  in  earnings  because  it  bears  a 
reasonable  and  steady  relationship,  over  a 
period  of  time,  to  changes  In  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

Changes  in  the  average  salaries  and  wages 
are  subject  to  less  variations  and  represent 
a  steadier  course  of  adjustments — and  what's 
more  the  changes  In  the  monthly  payments 
in  the  mortgage  would  then  be  within  the 
ability  of  the  borrower  to  pay,  since  monthly 
payments  in  mortgages  would  be  Initially 
computed  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  percentage 
of  earnings,  which  percentage  of  earnings 
then  remains  constant. 

All  readjustments  were  done  on  an  an- 
nual basis. 

I  do  not  suggest  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
Chilean  system  for  the  United  States.  We 
have  50  states,  all  with  differing  laws  and 
customs  related  to  real  estate  transactions. 

But  I  am  suggesting  that  the  CbUean  sys- 
tem, which  preceded  by  several  years  and 
was  the  foundation  for  the  highly  touted 
Brazilian  system  of  indexing,  has  a  seventeen 
year  track  record  of  success. 

It  works. 

And  what's  more  it  works  even  when  infla- 
tion does  go  to  500  per  cent  a  year,  as  It 
did  while  the  Marxist  regime  of  Salvatore 
AUende  was  in  power  in  Chile.  But  even 
then  the  savings  and  loan  system  and  hous- 
ing not  only  survived,  but  grew  tremendously. 

I  believe  the  problems  of  today's  mort- 
gage inarket  are  compounded  by  our 
extremely  Inastute  manner  of  applying 
tourniquet  after  tourniquet  to  stop  our 
bleeding. 

My  feeling,  however,  is  that  if  we  would 
ever  stop  and  say,  "enough,"  we  might 
recognize  that  the  free — and  by  that  I  mean 
truly  free — market  Is  really  the  only  lasting 
salve  for  hovislng's  wounds. 

And  If  that  means  recognizing  that  Infla- 
tion is  here  to  stay  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
then  we  ought  to  deal  with  that  problem 
squarely — not  with  more  piecemeal  ap- 
proaches. 

What  I  would  propose  to  the  Committee 
Is  an  amendment  to  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Act  which  would  provide  for  an  experi- 
mental program  for  adjustable  mortgages 
and  adjustable  savings  balances,  tied  to  the 
rate  of  Inflation  in  the  United  States. 

We  can  shrink  from  the  term  "Indexing" 
if  we  choose  to  do  so.  but  if  we  are  in  fact 
in  a  period  of  sustained  inflation — and  cer- 
tainly that  would  seem  to  be  the  case — then 
an  adjustable  mortgage/savings  program 
deserves  a  chance. 

An  experimental  program  developed  under 
the  auspices  of  HUD,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  provide  the  Congress  with  con- 
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diulve  evidence  as  to  whether  such  a  pro- 
gram, which 'has  been  successful  In  Chile 
and  Brazil,  can  work  here. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
my  views  on  what  I  believe  can  become  an 
iznportant  development  in  Insuring  the  hous- 
ing credit  needs  ot  Americans  are  met  In  the 
future. 
'  Thank  you  very  much. 


PAIR  PLAY  WITH   THE  CONCORDE 

(Mr.  8TRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider various  amendments  which  could 
prohibit  the  FAA  from  allowing  the 
British-French  supersonic  aircraft  from 
landing  in  the  United  States,  even  at 
Dulles  or  Kennedy. 

B«r.  l%)eaker,  I  feel  strongly  that  such 
a  legislative  prohibition  would  be  unwise 
and  shortsighted.  I  have  been  in  the 
Concorde,  and  I  have  watched  It  fly  at 
very  close  quarters.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
appreciably  different,  either  in  terms  of 
noise  or  emissions,  from  many  of  our 
own  subsonic  jets.  Moreover,  It  does  pro- 
vide a  highly  useful  service  in  cutting 
present  trans-Atlantic  flying  times  in 
half.  Maybe  not  everyone  needs  or  wants 
such  speed.  But  there  might  be  times 
when  all  of  us  would  enthusiastically 
wdcrane  such  speed — such  as  when  a 
friend  or  relative  might  be  ill  some- 
where abroad. 

Finally,  the  Concorde  is  a  Joint  com- 
mercial feature  of  two  of  our  key  Euro- 
pean allies,  the  British  and  the  French.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Concorde  will 
prove  to  be  economically  viable  or  not. 
Probably  not,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  mistake  for  us  to  take  any 
action  that  could  appear  to  be  the  direct 
cause  of  the  Concorde  not  surviving 
flnanciaUy.  Already  our  own  aircraft 
companies  have  taken  away  much  of  the 
business  of  British  and  French  com- 
Pfuiles. 

Since  international  aviation  is  obvi- 
ously an  enterprise  involving  mutual 
concessions,  cooperation,  and  agreements 
among  countries,  we  would  not  be  well 
advised  to  appear  to  be  pushing  too 
vigorously  for  ourselves  and  blocking  too 
stubbornly  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
friends  and  allies  to  utilize  their  aircraft. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
two  thoughtful  editorials  that  deal  di- 
rectly with  some  of  the  questions  raised 
about  the  Concorde.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  October  18, 
1975.  and  another  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  October  16,  1975. 

The  editorials  follow: 

Ormro  Conoocob  a  Faix  Tuiai. 

The  Brltlflta -Trench  Concorde  supersonic 
transport  wUl  begin  its  first  regular  conuner- 
cial  service,  between  Paris  and  Rio  de  Ja- 
nlero,  on  January  21,  but  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  yet  to  clear  the 
Jetliner  for  flights  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  DOT  approval  of  Transatlantic 
flights  to  Kennedy  and  DuUes  airports  has 
been  held  up  by  environmentalists,  who  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  to  oppose  the  super- 
sonic aircraft  in  the  courts  after  DOT  and 


the  Council  for  Environmental  Quality  give 
their  expected  approval.  At  best,  the  Con- 
corde could  be  In  Transatlantic  service  by 
Aprtl,  but  the  delay  likely  wUl  be  much 
longer.  Since  the  heavily-traveled  North  At- 
lantic routes  offer  the  best  potential  for  Con- 
corde to  come  out  In  the  black,  the  delays 
could  be  seriously  damaging. 

Indeed  whether  the  touted  "transporta- 
tion revolution"  the  Concorde  is  suf^KJsed  to 
bring  will  become  reality  depends,  ulti- 
mately, on  economic  rather  than  environ- 
mental considerations.  The  British  and 
French  governments  have  sunk  about  $2.8 
billion  in  Concorde,  and  each  airplane  costs 
about  $70  million.  As  a  resiUt,  fares  will  be 
some  20  per  cent  higher  than  subsonic  first- 
class  fares,  which  themselves  are  nearly  twice 
as  high  as  tourist  fares.  Whether  the  one 
great  advantage  of  the  Concorde,  travel  times 
cut  in  half,  will  compensate  for  the  addi- 
tional cost  in  the  minds  of  enough  poten- 
tial passengers  is  a  question  yet  to  be  an- 
swered. Concorde's  supporters  point  to  the 
nisb  to  make  the  first  Paris-Rio  flights  as 
evidence  of  passenger  interest  in  the  aircraft. 
but  novelty  may  be  its  chief  appeal. 

Environmentalists  object  to  the  proposed 
six  Concorde  flights  dally  to  the  United  States 
on  what  seem  flimsy  grounds.  While  the  Con- 
corde does  not  meet  the  newest  federal  noise 
standards,  it  is  not  appreciably  nolser  than 
many  subsonic  jets  now  flying,  and  applica- 
tion of  the  new  standards  to  Concorde  seems 
unfair  In  view  of  the  fact  the  British  and 
French  governments  could  not  have  antic- 
ipated the  new  noise  standards  when  they 
plowed  billions  of  dollars  into  the  aircraft. 
The  noise  problem  seems  one  easily  handled : 
should  Concorde  succeed  economically,  and 
appreciably  more  U.S.  flights  be  proposed,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  can  then  de- 
mand noise  abatement  for  the  future  flights. 
Disturbances  to  the  ozone  layer  are  possible 
results  of  great  fleets  of  SSTs,  but  six  flights 
daily  win  have  no  measurable  effect. 

Another  consideration  Is  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  avoid  doing  gratuitous  eco- 
nomic harm  to  two  major  allies.  Undoubt- 
edly, a  UjS.  ban  on  the  SST  would  prompt 
retaliation  agalnat  Americans  doing  business 
in  Prance  and  Britain.  The  Concorde  may 
flnally  turn  out  to  be  an  economic  flop,  but 
it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  show  its  competi- 
tive mettle  without  onerous  restrictions  due 
to  essentially  minor  environmental  objec- 
tions. Transportation  Secretary  Coleman 
should  delay  no  longer  in  clearing  Concorde 
for  the  next  step  in  the  approval  process. 


The  120-Dbcibix  Headache 

If  there  were  anything  to  the  old  wives' 
tale  that  anger  at  InEnlmate  objects  is  a  sign 
of  madness,  the  fury  stirred  by  the  super- 
sonic Jets  would  flu  a  dozen  Bedlams. 

Now  the  leftover  emotion  from  the  great 
battle  over  the  proposed  American  SST — and 
we  still  think  it  was  a  good  decision  to  spare 
U.S.  taxpayers  that  burden — spills  over  into 
the  Issue  of  American  landing  rights  for  the 
Anglo-French  Concorde.  The  question  has 
tied  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  a  knot 
and  has  reportedly  set  the  SUte  Etepartment 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
at  odds.  It  has  also  given  Transpwrtation  Sec- 
retary William  Coleman  a  120-declbel  head- 
ache. 

The  Issue  of  Immediate  Washington  con- 
cern Is  whether  the  Concorde  should  be  al- 
lowed to  land  twice  a  day  at  Dulles  Airport. 
Whether  It  may  also  land  more  frequently 
at  New  York's  Kennedy  Airport  Is  not  alto- 
gether In  federal  hands.  Even  If  Mr.  Cole- 
man and  the  FAA  give  the  go-ahead  In  Wash- 
ington, the  New  York  Port  Authority  can  veto 
landings  In  New  York. 

For  both  airports,  the  Issue  turns  on  noise 
and  vibration  levels,  since  the  Concorde  will 
have  braked  to  subsonic  sjxeds  as  it  ap- 
proaches them.  It  Is  generally  agresd  that 
peak  noise  levels  from  the  Concorde  are  only 


marginally  greater  In  decibels  than  those 
from  comparable  four-engine  subsonic  Jets. 
But  the  low-frequency  pitch  of  the  Concorde 
engine  noise  does  generate  substantially 
more  vibration,  so  that  the  plane's  visits  to 
Dulles  would  bring  more  teacup  rattUng  and 
window  shaking  than  before.  The  French- 
co-contractor,  Aerospatiale,  does  claim  that 
previous  Concorde  visits  brought  no  written 
complaints. 

If  heavy  schedules  were  proposed,  the  nui- 
sance might  be  overwhelming.  But  two  flights 
a  day  might  be  tolerable.  It  Is  like  the  taste 
of  sweetness,  of  which  a  little  more  than  a 
little  Is  by  much  too  much. 

This  Is  the  delicate  Judgment  now  up  to 
Mr.  Coleman,  and  we  don't  envy  him  Its  mak- 
ing. It  does  seem  to  us  that  If  we  can  do  our 
friends  the  British  and  French  a  commercial 
favor  without  Jeopardizing  the  teacups  and 
wlndowpanes  of  the  capital  we  ought  to  do  it. 
Both  governments  have  put  a  lot  of  money 
Into  the  plane  and  probably  deserve  some 
reasonable  return  on  their  Investment. 

In  any  case,  let  us  have  a  decision  based  on 
measurable  nuisance  factors  and  not,  as  some 
seem  to  be  advocating,  a  principled  decision 
to  turn  away  the  Concorde  because  It  Is  su- 
personic and  It  Is  naughty  to  fly  above  the 
speed  of  sound. 

"Our  position, '  says  the  State  Department, 
which  Is  urging  Mr.  Coleman  and  the  New 
York  Port  Authority  to  co-operate,  "Is  that 
we  don't  think  the  plane  should  be  subject 
to  arbitrary  measures  that  discriminate 
against  the  plane  per  se." 

We'll  buy  that. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  after  4:10  p.m.  for  the 
balance  of  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  EsHLEHAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Robinson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  for  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1975,  and  Tuesday.  November  4, 
1975,  on  accoxmt  of  surgery. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Holland)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Howe,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nedzi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Delaney.  for  60  minutes,  Novem- 
ber 4.  1975. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Pettis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  GiLJiAN. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Sebelius  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Hagedorn. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Pressler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Holland)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  Staggers  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.   Jaues   V.   Stanton   in   two   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Waxman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Seiberlino  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  St  Germain  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  HiGHTOWER. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mrs.  BoGGS. . 

Mr.  BowEN. 

Mr.  Stokes. 
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olution  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tiUes. 

S.  584.  An  act  to  amend  ttlle  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
ser/lce  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1542.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fliscal  year  1976  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

SJ.  Res.  134.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  for  the  direct  purchase  of  U.S. 
obligations  by  Federal  Reserve  banks. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  Bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  327.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  November  3,  1975, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  on  changes  in  market  shares  for 
petroleum  products  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  1976,  pursuant  to  section 
4(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1972.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  administration's  bankruptcy 
bUl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1973.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  CourU, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  pr<^>08ed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Received   Feom   the   Comptboixek   General 

1974  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  legislation  to  change 
Federal  whlte-coUar  pay  systems;  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS     AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAEiER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  Res- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  tnd  referred  as  follows: 

1963.  A  letter  from  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  for  flscal  year 
1975,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1964.  A  letter  irom  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  second  report  on  implementation  of  the 
Emergency  Homeowners'  Relief  Act  of  1975, 
pursuant  to  section  111  of  the  act  (Public 
Law  94-50) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

1965.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
a^d  Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  guaranteed  student  loan  program, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1966.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  to  offer  to  sell  certain  military 
equipment  and  services,  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1967.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  transmitting  Its 
second  annual  report,  together  with  Its  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  Radio  Free  EMrope  and 
Radio  Uberty,  pursuant  to  section  4(a)(8) 
of  Public  Law  93-129;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

1968.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  be  available 
tmtU  expended  or  for  periods  In  excess  of 
1  year:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1969.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Con- 
svuner  Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  materials  requested  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  pursuant 
to  section  27(k)(l)  of  Public  Law  92-673; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1970.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  distribution  of  motor  gaso- 
line by  domestic  refiners  and  Importers  be- 
tween January  1972,  and  December  1974, 
pursuant  to  section  4(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Onmmerce. 

1971.  A   letter   from   the   Administrator, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  2343.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  new  For- 
est Service  laboratory  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  as  the 
George  W.  Andrews  Forestry  Sciences  Lab- 
oratory (Rept.  No.  94-606).  Referred  to  the 
Bouse  Calendar. 

Mr  HAUTT:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  30.  A  bUl  to  es- 
tablish the  Hells  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  In  the  States  of  Oregon,  Idaho, 
and  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-607).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ADAMS:  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Ho\ise  Concurrent  Resolution  466.  Concur- 
rent resolution  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fls- 
cal year  1976,  and  directing  certain  recon- 
cUlation  action  (Rept.  No.  94-608).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'AMOTTEs,   Mr.   Fbet,   Mr.    Hendeb- 
SOK,  Mr.  HowAKD,  Mr.  Kastem.  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.   Mamh,  Mr.   Moshes, 
Mr.  ScHTJLZE,  Bdr.  Thone,  Mr.  TaxEif. 
and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
HJl.  10479.  A  bill  to  remove  the  limitation 
on    the    amount    authorl2ied    to    be    appro- 
prUted   under  the   Volunteers   In   the   Na- 
tional Forests  Act  of  1972;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlciilture. 

By  Mr.   KRUEGER    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Bkothox,  Mr.  BaowN  of  California, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Codchun, 
Mr.     Derkick,     Mr.     Flowees.     Mr. 
Boston,   Mr.   McCloskey,   Mr.   Mc- 
KINNET,    Mr.    MOSHEB,    Mr.    Pbete«. 
Mr.    PRrrcHABD,    Mr.    Runnels.    Mr. 
Satterfield,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son of  Texas) : 
H.R.  10480.  A  bUl  to  provide  authority  to 
Institute  emergency  measures  to  mlnlmlae 
the  adverse  effects  of  natural  gas  shortages, 
to  provide  authority  to  allocate  propane,  to 
regulate  commerce  to  assure  Increased  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  at  reasonable  prices  for 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee     on     Interstate     and     Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By    Mr.   ASHLEY    (for   himself,    Mrs. 
SxnxivAw,  Mr.  Rekb,  Mr.  Patterson 
of   CaUfornlm,   Mrs.   Sfxllman,   Mr. 
Tbomcas,  Mr.  St  OntMAiN,  and  Mr. 
McKiNifZT) : 
H3.  10481.  A  bill  to  authorize  emergency 
guarantees    of    obligations    of    States    and 
political  subdlYlslons  thereof;  to  amend  the 
Zntnnal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  Income  from  certain  obligations  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  shaU  be  subject 
to  taxation;  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act: 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Hoiislng. 
ByMr.  CARR: 
HJt.  10482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  business 
deduction  for  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  for 
lobbying  before  Congress  or  other  legislative 
bodies;    to   the    Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COHEN: 
BJt.    10483.    A    bill    to    provide    for    the 
exclusion  of  Industrially  funded  personnel 
in  computing  the  total  number  of  civilian 
personnel  authorized  by  law  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  any  fiscal  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
HR.  10484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 
volunteer    flreflghting   or    rescue    orgeinlza- 
tlons    from    the    Federal    excise    taxes    on 
g»8ollne,    diesel    fuel,    and    certain    other 
articles  and  services;  to  the  Commltte:  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
HJl.  10485.  A  bill  to  amend  tltl9  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  maintenance  of 
local  offices  by  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HOLLAItD)  : 

HJt.  10486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selecttve  Service  Act  in  order  to  reinstate  for 
10  yeara  the  induction  authority  under  that 
act;  to  require  36  months  of  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  each  person  so  inducted;  and 
to  make  female  persons  liable  for  reglstra- 
tlOD,  Induction,  and  service  iinder  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DBINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Au- 
Com,  Mr.  Cakb,  Mr.  D'Amouxs,  Mr. 
OvDK.  Mrs.  Hecklxb   of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  MmvA,  Mr. 
Oberstab,  Mr.  Patthison  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mi.  St  Okbicain)  : 
HJl.  10487.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Energy  Research  and  Development 
to  establish  a  system  of  research  and  devel- 
opment of  energy -conserving  Industrial  tech- 
nologies with  due  regard  for  the  need   to 
operate  such  a  system  in  a  manner  which 
will  stimulate  depressed  sect<HV  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  TechncHogy. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ab- 
zoc.  Mrs.  Hecklkb  of  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.    Spclucan,    Mr.    Stdsds,    Mr. 
Udall,  and  Mr.  Wolvt)  : 
HJt.  10488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Ptopoeal  Act  to  encourage  research,  develop- 
ment, and  Implementation  of  energy  and  re- 
sotirce  recovery  from  solid  waste,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  10489.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  IV  and 
XIX  at  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  the  Federal  payment  to  a  State  for  any 
quarter  on  accoiint  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent   children    or   medical    assistance 
ahaU  be  at  least  equal  to  76  percent  of  the 
expenditures  made  by  the  SUte  for  such  aid 
or  a«lstance  if  unemployment  in  the  SUte 
exceeds  7  percent,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly   to   the   Committees   on   Ways   and 
MsADs,   and   Interstate  and   Foreign   Com- 
msrcs. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bbod- 
HXAO,  Mr.  CiAT,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Del- 
Lxncs,  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  dtt  Pont,  Mr. 
FAxmraoT,  Mr.  Fisrxb,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Mnxnt  of  California, 
Mr.  MmTA,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Or- 
TXNGxx,  and  Mr.  Rieclx)  : 
HJt.  10490.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  President's  au- 
thority to  submit  to  the  Congress  alterna- 
tive comparability  pay  plans  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mx.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lins  of   Texas,   Mr.   D'Amoitbs,   Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Delluus,  Mr.  Downxt  of 
New  York,  Mr.  du  Pont,  Mr.  Edgab, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Fishzb, 
Mrs.  Metneb,  Mr.  Nichols,  and  Mr. 
Symington)  : 
HJl.  10491.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  rates 
of  pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  the 
rates  in  effect  on  S^tember  30,  1975,  until 
such  time  as  they  are  fixed  otherwise  by  law, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  10492.  A  bUl  to  faciutate  In  a  realis- 
tic manner  the  implementation  by  States  of 
child  day  care  services  programs  under  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  to  en- 
courage the  employment  of  welfare  recipients 
in  the  provision  of  child  day  care  services 
under  such  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  LTTTON: 
HJl.  10493.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  reve- 
nue assistance  to  local  governments  by  ex- 
tending Federal  revenue  sharing  for  local 
governmental  units  for  5%  add^lonal  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 
HJl.  10494.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  provide  automotive  adaptive  equipment 
to  certain   veterans   who   do  not  presently 
qualify  for  benefits  under  such  chapter;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
HJl.  10495.  A  bill  to  foster  and  continue 
the  family  farm  in  the  United  States  by 
providing  young  farmers  with  the  necessary 
assistance  to  purchase  family  farm  units,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to  the  Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  10496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  earn- 
ings test,  to  provide  that  the  remarriage  of  a 
beneflcalry  age  60  or  over  shall  not  ter- 
minate or  reduce  his  or  her  benefit  entitle- 
ment, to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  benefit 
to  a  qualified  individual  for  the  month  of  his 
or  her  death,  and  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  insurance  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  NOLAN: 
H.R.  10497.  A  bill  to  provide  for  hospitals 
to  allow  the  biological  father  to  attend  the 
birth  of  his  child  if  the  woman  consents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pbetee,       Mr.       SncmoTON,       Mr. 
ScBxuEB,  Mr.  Waxmam,  Mr.  Flobio, 
Mr.  Cabnet,  Mr.  Magttibz,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 
'HJt.  10498.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  10499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  es- 
tablish a  special  annual  entrance  permit  for 
handicapped  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself,  Mr. 
RxTPPK,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Bbxattx,  Mr.   AttCoot,  Mr.   Eilbebo, 


Mr.  DE  LA  Gabza,  Mr.  Bowxn,  and 
Mr.  Battican)  : 
HJl.  10500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  the  Blaritime  Academy 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  an  Integrated  sys- 
tem of  education  and  training  of  officers  for 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Murlns 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  10501.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  freeze  the 
inpatient  hospital  deductible  under  the  med- 
icare program  at  its  1975  level;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  10502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  reasonable 
and  necessary  income  tax  Incentives  to  en- 
courage   the    utilization    of   recycled   solid 
waste  materials  and  to  offset  existing  Income 
tax  advantages  which  promote  depletion  of 
virgin  natural  resources;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHTTK: 
H.R.  10503.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
health  benefits  coverage  in  certain  cases  of 
restored  survivor  annuity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
H.R.  10504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  a  budg- 
et  surplus   whenever   the    national   unem- 
ployment rate  drops  below  4V4   percent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  10505.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  national 
cemetery  be  established  at  Indlantown  Gap, 
Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Traxss,  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
Indiana) : 
H.R.  10606.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  that  pack- 
aged consumer  commodities  be  labeled  to 
show  their  selling  price;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HOWE     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  de 

Ltroo,  Mr.  Devinz,  Mr.  Whitehubst, 

Mr.  Obet,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  RonsH,  Mr. 

Edgab,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Harbington, 

and  Mr.  McCobmack)  : 

H.R.   10507.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal 

Reg\ilatory  Agency  Review  Commission;   to 

the  Committee  on  Interstate   and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
HJl.  10508.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  to  assist  in  implementing  fair 
share  hovising  allocations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  10609.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  special 
rules  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  certain 
fiood  victims;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  ADAMS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  466.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the  VS. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  di- 
recting certain  reconciliation  action. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.   Con.   Res.  467.   Concurrent   resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  management  of 
the  construction  of  a  Saudi  Arabia  National 
Guard   Headquarters   complex    by   the   U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
H.  Res.  839.  Resolution  to  disapprove  of 
the  Final  System  Plan  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Railway  Association  and  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  26, 
1975;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and . 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Habsha,  Mr.  Patman,  and  Mr. 
Ketchttm)  : 
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H.  Res.  840.  Resolution  to  condemn  the 
United  States  Third  Committee  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Bowen)  : 

H.  Res.  841.  Resolution  to  insvure  that  the 

quality  and  quantity  of  free  broadcasting 

service  not  be  impaired;  to  the  Committee 

on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  e:etchttm)  : 
H.  Res.  842.  Resolution  commending  Glenn 
Hampton,  District  Ranger,  Valyermo  Ranger 
District,  Angeles  National  Forest,  Calif.,  for 
his  efforts  In  saving  taxpayers  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
274.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
Lebanon;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN : 
H.R.  10510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
David    C.    Bonner;    to    the    Committee    on 

Armed  Services.    

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.   10511.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Llndaura  DaSilva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QINN: 
H.R.  10612.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jullous 
Killlngsworth;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  October 
6, 1975,  page  31888. 

H.R.  9600.  September  17,  1975.  Appropria- 
tions. Rescinds  budget  authorizations,  pur- 
suant to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  for  certain  community  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, for  forest  development  roads  and  trails 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  the  helium  fund  under  the  Department 
■  of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  9601.  September  17.  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Makes  service  overseas  during  World 
War  I  performed  by  any  female  United  States 
citizen  who  was  a  member  of  the  telephone 
operating  units,  signal  corps,  creditable  mili- 
tary service  for  all  purposes  except  the  right 
to  promotion. 

H.R.  9602.  September  17,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  Comptroller  General 
to  conduct  a  study  on  the  effect  of  reporting 
requirements  of  Federal  regulatory  programs 
on  business  establishments. 

H.R.  9603.  September  17,  1975.  RiUes. 
Amends  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  require  that  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  all  Federal  programs  every  two 
years.  Specifies  the  review  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

H.R.  9604.  September  17,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  a  Federal  minimum  death  bene- 
fit to  be  paid  to  eUglble  survivors  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  enforcement,  corrections, 
and  flrefighting  personnel. 

Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  award  a  scholarship  to  any  dependent  of  a 


pubUc  safety  officer  who  was  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

H.R.  9605.  September  17,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  by  (1)  revis- 
ing the  procedures  and  eligibility  standards 
for  receiving  black  lung  disability  benefits; 
(2)  creating  a  Black  Lung  Disability  Insiw- 
ance  Fund  and  requiring  coal  mine  operators 
to  pay  premiums  into  such  fund;  (3)  trans- 
ferlng  certain  functions  under  the  Act  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  the  Secretary  of  Labor:  and  (4)  re- 
vising the  name,  membership,  and  responsl- 
bUlties  of  the  committee  on  coal  mine  health 
rEsc  Ai*  cb 

HJl.  9606.  October  17,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
aUow  a  capital  loss  carryover  to  each  of  the 
8  taxable  years  succeeding  the  loss  year 
for    a    regulated    investment    company. 

HH.  9607.  September  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Es- 
tablishes a  Long-Term  Care  Services  program 
under  the  Medicare  program  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  home  health,  home- 
makers,  nutrition,  long-term  institutional 
care,  day  care,  foster  home,  and  outpatient 
mental  health  services.  Specifies  that  these 
services  shaU  be  delivered  by  community 
long-term  care  centers  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  a  State  long-term  care  agency. 
H.R.  9608.  September  17,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  constitution  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

HJl.  9609.  September  17,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
under  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act,  to  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  for  projects 
to  provide  Huntington's  disease  screening, 
and  research  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  Huntington's  disease.  Directs 
the  Secretary  to  disseminate  Information  on 
Huntington's  disease  and  to  provide  volun- 
tary screening,  counseling,  and  treatment 
therefor  within  the  Public  Health  Service. 
H.R.  9610.  September  17,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Arthritis 
and  Related  Musculoskeletal  Diseases. 

Establishes  within  the  National  Institute 
on  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Dis- 
eases the  position  of  Associate  Director  for 
Arthritis  and  Related  Musculoskeletal  Dis- 
eases. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  centers  for,  and 
the  funding  of,  research  In  screening  and 
early  detection,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  arthritis  and  related  musculo- 
skeletal diseases. 

H.R.  9611.  September  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  limited  credit  against  the  In- 
come tax  $10  for  each  ton  of  post-consvuner 
waste  paper  processed  in  the  United  States 
by  the  taxpayer  dxirlng  the  taxable  year  Into 
commercially  marketable  pulp,  paper,  paper- 
board,  or  other  similar  products. 

H.R.  9612.  September  17,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
entitling  an  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  claimant  to  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  initial  decision  concerning  such 
claimant's  eligibility  for  benefits.  Allows  such 
claimant  to  request  a  hearing  on  the  recon- 
sideration determination.  Requires  that  such 
a  hearing  be  presided  over  by  an  administra- 
tive law  judge  and  conducted  on  the  record. 
H.R.  9613.  September  17,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  credit  against  the  Income 
tax  for  the  expenses  of  education  above  the 
twelfth  grade  paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  pro- 
viding an  education  for  himself  or  any  other 
Individual. 

H.R.  9614.  September  17.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


to  allow  an  individual  a  limited  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  for  amounts  paid  by  him 
during  the  taxable  year  as  tuition  fees,  and 
expenses  for  the  education  in  a  private  non- 
profit elementary  or  secondary  school  of  any 
dependent  for  whom  he  may  claim  a  personal 
exemption. 

HJl.  9615.  September  17, 1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  extend 
various  authorization  provisions  of  such  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1977. 

Authorizes  approval  of  waste  treatment 
viser  charge  systems  based  upon  ad  valorem 
taxation  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Extends 
Federal  reimbursement  for  advanced  con- 
struction to  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
on  which  construction  began  between  July  1, 
1972,  and  June  30,  1973,  inclusive. 

Allows  the  Administrator  to  accept  state 
certification  as  discharging  his  responsibil- 
ities under  certain  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Authorizes  extensions  for  certain  compliance 
deadlines  contained  in  the  Act  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  prescribed  limits. 

HJl.  9616.  September  17,  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Directs  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  pay  a  clothing  allowance  of 
$150  per  year  to  each  veteran  who  because  of 
a  disability  compensable  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  \s  blind  in  both  eyes. 

H.R.  9617.  September  17,  1975.  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  release  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  use  of  property  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  Alva,  Oklahoma,  for 
airport  purposes. 

HJl.  9618.  September  17.  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Prohibits  all  persons,  other 
than  individuals  or  certain  political  party 
orgaiLlzatlons,  from  making  contributions  to 
a  candidate  for  Federal  office. 

Restricts  the  amount  which  an  individual 
may  contribute  to  any  candidate  to  $1,000, 
and  the  amount  which  a  committee  of  a 
political  party  may  contribute  to  $5,000. 

HJl.  9619.  September  17,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  a  Federal  minimum  death  benefit 
to  be  paid  to  eligible  survivors  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  enforcement,  corrections, 
and  firefightlng  personnel. 

HJl.  9620.  September  17,  1975.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  Increase  the  maximum  loan 
amounts  for  the  purchase  of  mobile  homes. 
HJl.  9621.  September  17,  1976.  Small  Bus- 
iness; Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  by  author- 
izing the  SmaU  Business  Administration  to 
make  loans  to  individuals  and  home-build- 
ers for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  qual- 
ified solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment 
procured  from  small  business  concerns. 

Directs  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  to  (1)  establish  pro- 
cedures for  inspecting  and  evaluating  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment;  (2)  review 
new  equipment  as  developed:  (3)  periodi- 
cally review  certifications  of  such  equipment 
.  for  validity;  and  (4>  transmit  pertinent  data 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
its  UBS  in  certifying  equipment  for  purposes 
of  the  loan  program  created  by  this  Act. 

HJl.  9622.  September  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  increase  the  retirement  Income  credit. 

HJl.  9623.  September  17,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
respect  to  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  establish 
procedures  for  expediting  ( 1 )  replacement  of 
lost,  stolen  or  mlsdellvered  benefit  checks; 
(2)  initial  benefit  payments;  (3)  hearings  on 
eligibility;  and  (4)  final  determinations  of 
ellglbUlty. 

H.R.  9624.  September  17,  1976.  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  to  ths 
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Amerlcftn  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admln- 
latntlon  certain  cmnmemoratlve  medals. 

HJl.  9625.  September  17, 1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Autliorlaes  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  convey  certain  lands  at  a  naval  air  sta- 
tion in  New  Jersey  to  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion for  use  as  an  airship  museum. 

H.R.  9626.  September  17,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorlaes  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  convey  certain  lands  at  a  naval  air  sta- 
tion In  New  Jersey  to  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion for  use  as  an  airship  museum. 

HJl.  9627.  September  17,  1975.  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing.  Repeals  the  Real 
Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act. 

HH.  962B.  September  17.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act^to 
postpone  the  application  of  certain  Federal 
Btandards  governing  the  provision  of  child 
day  care  services. 

HJL  99aO.  September  17.  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  extend  Federal 
revenue  sharing  for  local  governmental  units 
until  September  30.  1982.  Stipulates  that 
amounts  equal  to  each  State's  share  of  reve- 
nue-sharing funds  be  allocated  among  cities 
with  a  population  of  500,000  or  more,  com- 
mencing with  the  entitlement  period  begin- 
ning July  1.  1976. 

HJl.  9630.  September  17,  .1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  grants  for  construction  of  non- 
commercial educational  broadcasting  facili- 
ties, for  telecommunication  demonstrations, 
and  for  the  Corporation  few  Public  Broad- 
casting. 

Revises  the  criteria  for  approval  of  grants 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  educational  broadcast  facilities 
construction.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  for  nonbroadcast  telecommuni- 
cations facilities  demonstrations  for  the 
transmission,  distribution,  and  delivery  of 
health,  education,  and  social  service  infor- 
mation. 

HJl.  9631.  September  17,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Ai«jttMi«  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  re- 
vising (1)  eligibility  standards;  (2)  the 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
coupon  allotment;  (3)  administration  of  the 
program  by  State  agencies,  including  the  eli- 
gibility certification  prooedxire  and  duties 
imposed  on  issuing  agents:  and  (4)  the 
method  of  computing  the  Federal  share  of 
program  costs  and  of  making  payments  to 
the  States.  Transfers  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  9632.  September  17,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  reduction  In  Old- 
Age,  SurvlvMV  and  Disability  Insurance  ben- 
efits. 

HJl.  9633.  September  17. 1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  eligible  persons  to  receive 
health  benefits  under  contracts  entered  Into 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  without  regard 
to  such  persons'  eligibility  for  compensation 
for  service-connected  disabilities  or  death 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

HJl.  9634.  September  17,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  appropri- 
ations for  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems, under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Authorises  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  certain  addi- 
tional gnuits  for  emergency  medical  services 


projects  and  to  make  grants  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  eligible  schools  and  training 
programs  in  the  techniques  and  methods  of 
providing  emergency  medical  services. 

HJl.  9635.  September  17.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  specific  penalties  for  anyone  who 
robs  any  pharmacy  of  any  controlled  sub- 
stance and  for  any  assault  or  klllng  which 
occurs  during  such  robberies. 

H.R.  9636.  September  17,  1975.  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  Revises  the  spe- 
cial economic  development  and  adjustment 
assistance  program  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
establish  priority  for  areas  sulTering  from 
long-term  economic  dislocation.  Establishes 
criteria  for  determination  of  such  priority 
regions  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In- 
creases the  appropriation  authorization  for 
the  special  economic  development  and  ad- 
justment assistance  program  for  fiscal  year 
1976. 

H.R.  9637.  September  17.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Requires  that  the  period  in  which  the 
broadcasting  of  professional  football  games 
not  conflict  with  interscholastic  and  inter- 
collegiate football  games  commence  on  the 
last  Friday  in  August  rather  than  on  the 
second  Friday  in  September. 

HH.  9638.  September  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  certain  articles  sold  to  any  non- 
profit volunteer  firefighting  or  rescue  orga- 
nization for  its  exclusive  use  from  the  taxes 
on  special  fuels,  automotive  and  related 
items,  petroleum  products,  or  communica- 
tion services. 

HJl.  9639.  September  17.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  certain  articles  sold  to  any  non- 
profit volunteer  firefighting  or  rescue  orga- 
nization for  Its  exclusive  use  from  the  tcuces 
on  special  fuels,  automotive  and  related 
items,  petroleum  products,  or  communica- 
tion services. 

HJl.  9640.  September  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  allowing 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  a  State  as  one  area  for  which 
a  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tion may  be  designated,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

HJl.  9641.  September  17. 1975.  Public  Works 
and  Tran^ortatlon.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  with  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  to  guarantee  obliga- 
tions issued  to  enable  common  carriers  to 
refinance  existing  obll^^ions.  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  preacrlbe  md  collect  an  annual 
guarantee  fee  from  common  carriers  sufflcienf 
to  cover  the  administrative  expenses  of  such 
program. 

HJl.  9642.  September  17,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  by  lowering  the  age 
at  which  certain  railroad  employees,  their 
spouses  and  survivors  become  entitled  to 
annuities.  - — 

H.R.  9643.  September  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
revise  the  procedure  for  Federal  payment  and 
adjudication  of  claims  submitted  by  the 
States  und»'  the  programs  of  Old-Age  Assist- 
ance, Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, Servicee  to  the  Aged,  Blind,  or  Disabled, 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 
Totally  Disabled,  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come, Medicaid,  and  Social  Services. 

H.B.  9644.  September  17,  1976.  Oovemment 
Operations.  Prohibits  Federal  agencies  from 
purchasing,  hiring,  leasing.  (^>eratlng  or 
maintaining  limousines,  and  from  employing 
chauffeurs  to  operate  such  limousines,  ex- 
cept for  certain  designated  Federal  offlceis: 

H.R.  9645.  Ssptsmber  17.  1976.  Ways  and 
Mtans.  Amends  th»  estate  tax  provisions  of 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  limited 
deduction  from  the  gross  estate  of  the  value 
of  the  decedent's  Interest  in  a  family  farm- 
ing operation  which  passes  to  an  individual 
related  to  him  or  his  spouse. 

HJl.  9646.  September  17,  1975.  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1960  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  make  commitments  to  purchase 
products  produced  from  coal  gasification 
and  liquefaction  for  Oovemment  use  or  re- 
sale in  order  to  encourage  the  development 
of  such  fuels. 

HJl.  9647."  September  17,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Allows  the  President,  under 
the  War  Powers  Resolution,  to  introduce 
United  States  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities 
in  order  to  rescue  United  States  citizens  in 
foreign  countries. 

Defines  "member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States"  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Amends  the  War  Powers  tlesolutlon  to  re- 
quire that  in  every  possible  instance  the 
President  shall  seek  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  Congress  prior  to  making  a  final  de- 
cision to  introduce  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities  or  into  situations 
where  Imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances. 

HJl.  9648.  September  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
postpone  the  application  of  certain  Federal 
standards  governing  the  provision  of  child 
day  care  services. 

H.R.  9649.  September  17,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Reauthc»lzes  the  McKay  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  in  Oregon  for  irriga- 
tion, fiood  control,  and  recreational  purposes. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  certain  modifications  In  the  project 
and  reallocate  project  costs. 

HJl.  9650.  September  17.  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  national 
standards  for  State  no-fault  benefit  plans 
for  motor  vehicle  accident  victims.  Sets  forth 
an  alternative  Federal  no-fault  benefit  plan 
which  shall  be  applicable  when  a  State  does 
not  have  an  approved  State  plan.  Creates  a 
No-Fault  Insurance  Plan  Review  Board,  In 
the  Department  of  TranspOTtatlon.  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  and  review  State  plans 
under  this  Act. 

HJl.  9651.  September  17.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
(1)  removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  outside  income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age.  Survivors  and 
Disability  Insurance  Benefits;  (2)  revising 
certain  ellgibUlty  requirements  for  Old-Age. 
Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance  benefits; 
and  (3)  authorizing  direct  payment  to  the 
provider  of  services  to  Medicare  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  beneficiaries  un- 
der certain  circumstances. 

Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  individuals 
65  years  of  age  or  older  to  elect  to  exempt 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  from 
social  security  taxation. 

HJl.  9652.  September  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
revise  the  Federal  matching  rate  for  purposes 
of  reimbursement  to  States  under  the  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  needy  families  with  children 
and  medical  assistance. 

H.R.  9653.  September  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  revise 
the  Federal  matching  rate  for  ptirposes  of 
relmbtirsement  to  States  under  the  programs 
of  aid  to  needy  families  with  children  and 
medical  assistance. 

HJl.  9654.  September  17.  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Limits  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  to  regiilate  vitamins  and  min- 
erals. 
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HJl.  9656.  September  17,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  theiOun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  make 
the  unlawful  possession  or  use  of  a  firearm 
in  connection  with  a  felony  a  separate  of- 
fense from  the  felony  charged.  Provides  that 
imposition  of  prison  terms  for  such  offense 
shall  not  mn  concurrently  with  prison  terms 
imposed  for  the  felony  conviction. 

H.B.  9656.  September  17,  1975.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing:  Armed  Services;  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor;  Government  Operations; 
Ways  and  Means.  Establishes  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  office  of  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  and  the  Defense  Economic 
Adjustment  Council  to  facilitate  the  eco- 
nomic adjustment  of  communities,  indvis- 
tries,  and  workers  who  may  be  substantially 
affected  by  reductions  in  defense  contracts 
and  facilities. 

Requires  defense  contractors  to  make  plans 
fw  the  continued  employment  of  workers 
and  utilization  of  facilities  once  such  defense 
contract  is  completed,  curtailed,  or  cancelled. 
Authorizes  financial  assistance  to  the  tin- 
employed  M-  under  employed  employees  of 
defense  contractors. 

HJl.  9657.  September  17,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Establishes  an  Institute  tor  the 
Improvement  of  Museum  Services  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
museums  to  Improve  and  Increase  museum 
services. 

Amends  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  to  au- 
thorize the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  to  establish 
and  carry  out  a  program  of  grants-ln-sdd  to 
assist  the  States  in  meeting  the  costs  of  cer- 
tain programs  with  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  supporting  the  humanities. 

Authorizes  the  Chairman  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  make  grants  to 
the  American  Film  Institute. 

HJl.  9658.  September  17,  1975.  AgrlciUture. 
Amends  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcult\ire  to  appoint 
Inspectors  to  examine  and  Inspect  the 
method  by  which  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  and  other  equines  are  slaugh- 
tered and  handled  in  slaughtering  establish- 
ments inspected  the  Act. 

Directs  the  condemnation  and  destruction 
for  food  purposes  of  all  carcasses  and  parts 
thereof  which  are  not  slaughtered  In  accord- 
ance with  the  prescribed  methods  of  humane 
slaughter. 

Prohibits  the  Importation  of  any  carcasses 
and  parts  thereof  not  slaughtered  in  accord- 
ance with  such  humane  methods. 

H.R.  9659.  September  17,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  States  that  It  Is  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  Federal  employees  be  en- 
couraged to  voluntarily  participate  In  the 
political  process.  Sets  forth  guidelines  for 
such  participation.  Establishes  a  Board  on 
Political  Activities  of  Federal  Employees  to 
hear  and  decide  alleged  violations  of  the 
guidelines  set  forth  In  this  Act. 

H.R.  9660.  September  17,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  constitution  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

H.R.  9661.  September  17,  1976.  Interstate 
and''^'bi:^lgn  Commerce.  Stipulates  that  the 
Interstate^Oemmerce  Commission,  under  the 
Federal  Haz^£{lous  Substances  Act,  shall  by 
regulation<^Ie^e  the  terms  "extremely  flam- 
mable", "flammable",  and  "combustible"  as 
applied  to  any  substance,  liquid,  solid,  or  the 
content  of  a  self -pressurized  container.  Di- 
rects such  regulations  to  specify  the  test 
methods  generally  applicable  tar  defining 
such  terms.  ,^ 

H.R.  9662.  September  17,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  au- 
thorize financial   assistance  to  States  and 


local  educational  agencies  for  alternative 
education  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
reduce  delinquency  and  crime  and  increase 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  students,  em- 
ployees, and  facilities  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

HJl.  9663.  September  17.  1975.  .Tudiclary; 
Rules.  Declares  that  certain  rules  proposed 
by  Federal  agencies  shall  take  effect  only  if. 
after  a  certain  period  of  time,  either  House 
of  Congress  does  not  pass  a  resolution  dis- 
approving such  proposed  rule.  Establishes 
procedures  for  exercising  Congressional  dis- 
approval of  such  proposed  rules. 

HJl.  9664.  September  17,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  that  all  forms  in  use  by 
executive  agencies  be  discontinued  or  revised 
every  5  years.  Requires  all  new  and  revised 
forms  to  be  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
General  prior  to  use. 

H.R.  9665.  September  17,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  that  all  forms  in  use  by 
executive  agencies  be  discontinued  or  revised 
every  5  years.  Requires  all  new  and  revised 
forms  to  be  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
General  prior  to  use. 

H.R.  9666.  September  17.  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce.  Amends  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  prescribe  the  pro- 
cedures for  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  private  communication^  can  be  dis- 
closed in  response  to  a  subpena.  Eliminates 
the  provision  of  the  Act  allowing  such  dis- 
closure on  demand  of  other  lawful  authority. 
H.R.  9667.  September  17.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Creates  a  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Trust  Fund  and  a  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Commission  to  pro- 
mote scholarly,  cultural,  and  artistic  activi- 
ties between  the  United' States  and  Japan. 

H.R.  9668.  September  17,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Requires  States  which  have  entered 
Into  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  payments  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  a  calendar-quarter  basis. 
HJl.  9669.  September  17,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  exempt  certain  sales  of  nat- 
ural gas  from  regulation. 

H.R.  9670.  September  17,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  shorten  the  period  of 
daylight  savings  time. 

H.R.  9671.  September  17,  1975.  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  establish  guidelines  for 
the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  efficient 
use  of  solar  energy  systems  in  buildings 
financed  with  Federal  funds.  Requires  sub- 
mission of  an  energy  use  analysis  to  the 
Congress  with  specific  energy  requirements 
for  such  biilldings. 

Authorizes  increases  In  cost  limitations 
for  Federal  and  Federally  assisted  buildings 
to  include  increased  oosts  due  to  energy 
conservation  regulations. 

H.R.  9672.  September  17,  1975.  Judiciary; 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  lob- 
byists to:  (1)  register  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission;  (2)  make  and  retain  cer- 
tain records;  and  (3)  file  reports  with  the 
Commission  regarding  their  activities. 

Requires  certain  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  record  their  communications  with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

H.R.  9673.  September  17,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Stipulates  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, under  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act,  shall  be  the  seller  or 
marketing  agent  for  all  export  sales  of  cer- 
tain agricultural  comnuxlltlss. 
Authorizes  the  Corporation  (1)   to  nego- 


tiate sales  for  export  of  such  commodities; 
(2)  to  accept  piu-chase  bids  from  foreign 
purchases;  (3)  to  offer  selling  bids  In  the 
world  market;  (4)  to  acquire  commodities 
on  the  domestic  market;  and  (5)  to  estab- 
lish reserves  to  meet  future  export  sales  and 
provide  for  the  security  of  domestic  supply. 
HJl.  9674.  September  17,  1975.  Interstate 
amd  Foreign  Commerce.  Require^  that  the 
labels  of  any  aerosol  consumer  commodity, 
under  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act, 
shall  bear  statements  concerning  the  cate- 
gory of  Ingredients  which  are  propellants 
and  the  categ;ory  of  ingredients  which  are 
not  propellants.  Including  the  generic  name 
and  popular  name  of  each  propellant  and 
the  percentage  of  the  net  quantity  of  con- 
tents of  the  commodity  which  are  propel- 
lants. 

H.R.  9675.  September  17,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  that  the  la- 
bels of  any  aerosol  consumer  commodity,  un. 
der  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act, 
shall  bear  statements  concernmg  the  category 
of  ingredients  which  are  propellants  and  the 
category  of  Ingredients  which  are  not  pro- 
pellants. Including  the  generic  name  and 
populsur  name  of  each  propellant  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  net  quantity  of  contents  of  the 
commodity  which  are  propellants. 

H.R.  9676.  September  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Revises  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  Disability  Insurance  benefits  for  blind 
persons  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Re- 
vises the  method  of  computing  the  primary 
insurance  amount  for  blind  persons  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  9677.  September  17.  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Repeals  the  Executive  Sal- 
ary Cost-of -Living  Adjustment  Act. 

H.R.  9678.  September  17.  1975.  JudicUry. 
Declares  certain  individuals  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  9679.  September  17,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  certain  Individuals  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  9680.  September  18.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  energy  public  utilities  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  up  to  10  percent  of  its 
gross  receipts  by  utilizing  such  receipts  solely 
for  a  qualified  capital  expendltiire  within  one 
year  from  the  time  they  are  received. 

H.R.  9681.  September  18.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  as  a  limited  deduction  payments  by 
an  Individual  for  his  benefit  to  an  individual 
retirement  account,  an  Individual  retirement 
annuity,  a  retirement  bond,  an  employee's 
trust,  or  an  annuity  contract. 

H.R.  9682.  September  18,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  credit  aigainst  the  income 
tax  for  the  expenses  of  education  above  the 
twelfth  grade  paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  pro- 
viding an  education  for  himself  or  any  other 
individual. 

H.R.  9683.  September  18,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Prohibits  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  using  the  franking  privilege  tor 
mass  mailings  within  90  days  prior  to  an 
election. 

HJl.  9684.  September  18,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  credit  against  the  income 
tax  for  the  expenses  of  education  above  the 
twelfth  grade  paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  pro- 
viding an  education  for  hinfiself  or  any  other 
individual. 

H.R.  9685.  September  18,  1975.  Judiciary; 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  can- 
didates for  Federal  office.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  certain  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  file  statunanto  with 
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th»    ComptroUer   Qeneral    with    respect   to 
their  Income  and  ananclal  transactions. 

H.R.  9686.  September  18,  1975.  Education 
and  Lat)or.  Amends  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  to  stipulate  that  educational  agen- 
cies shaU  be  Ineligible  for  assistance  based 
on  disproportionate  assignment  of  minority 
full-time  faculty  only  In  those  cases  where 
It  Is  determined  that  such  disproportionate 
assignment  cannot  reasonably  be  the  result 
of  any  lawful  factor  other  than  racial  or 
ethnic  discrimination. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  grant  applications  for 
waivers  of  up  to  two  years  In  order  to  allow 
applicants  to  develop  plana  for  teacher  re- 
assignment In  order  to  meet  criteria  with  re- 
spect to  proportionate  assignment  of  minor- 
ity faculty. 

Hit.  9687.  September  18,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
State  and  Local  Government  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Trust  Fund  for  revenue  sharing  pur- 
poses through  fiscal  year  1981. 

Stipulates  that  payments  under  the  State 
and  Local  Government  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
which  are  waived  by  the  Indian  Tribe  or 
Alaakan  Native  Village  entitled  to  receive 
them  shall  become  part  of  the  entitlement 
of  the  county  government  In  which  such 
Tribe  or  Village  Is  located. 

H3.  9688.  September  18,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  xise  of 
vehicles  powered  by  gasoline  or  dlesel  fuel 
for  the  transportation  of  public  school  stu- 
dents to  any  public  school  other  than  the 
cloaest  public  school  within  the  pupil's 
school  district. 

HJl.  9689.  September  18,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Ck)mmerce.  Enables  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  under  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  (1)  to  au- 
thorize translator  broadcast  stations  to  origi- 
nate limited  amounts  of  locsil  programming, 
and  (2)  to  authorize  radio  translator  sta- 
tions to  operate  unattended  in  the  same 
manner  as  television  broadcast  translator 
stations  are  now  permitted. 

HJl.  9690.  September  18,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  Impose  certain 
limitations  on  the  business  interests  of  com- 
missioners and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

HJl.  9691.  September  18,  1975.  Armed 
Services.  Prohibits  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  from  making  certain 
disability  retirement  determinations  without 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Health  and  Environ- 
ment. 

H.B.  9692.  September  18,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Directs  the  Conmilssloner  of 
Education,  to  Increase  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate  for  a  local  educational  agency  hav- 
ing property  of  insufficient  assessed  valua- 
tion to  generate  revenjie  from  a  reasonable 
tax  levy  necessary  to  provide  a  level  of  edu- 
cation for  all  children  of  such  agency  equiv- 
alent to  that  maintained  in  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  which  are  generally  com- 
parable to  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
In  order  to  provide  a  comparable  level  of 
education  for  such  local  educational  agency. 
HJl.  9693.  September  18,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  taxpayers  to  deduct  all  medical 
and  dental  expenses  not  compensated  by 
Insiirance  or  otherwise. 

HJt.  0694.  September  18.  1976.  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Reqidres  that  all  forms  In 
use  by  axecuttve  agencies  be  discontinued  or 
rvTlMd  every  6  years.  Requires  aU  new  and 
ravtaed  forms  to  be  approved  by  the  Comp- 
troUer Oeoeral  prior  to  use. 

aB.  9606.  September  18.  1978.  IntezBtete 
»nd  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Natxiral 


Gas  Act  to  remove  Federal  controls  on  cer- 
tain sales  of  natural  gas  produced  by  inde- 
pendent producers  on  non-Federal  lands. 
Authorizes  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
issue  certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  for  the  transportation  of  such  na- 
tional gas  to  certain  high-priority  areas  of 
consumption  where  a  shortage  of  natural  gas 
exists. 

HJt.  9696.  September  18,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  extend  Federal 
revenue-sharing  for  local  governmental  units 
untU  September  30.  1982.  Stipulates  that 
amounts  equal  to  each  State's  share  of  reve- 
nue-sharing funds  be  allocated  among  cities 
with  a  population  of  500,000  or  more,  com- 
mencing with  the  entitlement  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1976. 

HJl.  9697.  September  18.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Establishes,  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Agency, 
under  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act, 
and  directs  all  required  Inspections  of  export 
grain  to  be  performed  by  employees  of  such 
Agency. 

Requires  the  Director  of  such  Agency  to 
license  any  Individual  employed  by  the 
Agency. 

Prohibits  certain  conflicts  of  Interest  of  of- 
ficial 4n{^>ectlon  personnel. 

Requires  the  Director  of  such  agency  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  buying,  handling,  weighing, 
or  transporting  of  grain  for  sale  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

HJl.  9698.  September  18,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  United 
States  Railway  Association,  imder  the  Re- 
gional RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  from 
authorizing  the  abandonment  of  any  railroad 
line  prior  to  December  31,  1976. 

HJl.  9699.  September  18,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  grant  which  may  be 
made  for  long  range  and  emergency  mass 
transportation  projects  from  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  project  costs. 

H.J.  Res.  644.  Sept.  9,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  January  4,  1976,  as  "Haym  Salomon 
Day". 

HJ.  Res.  645.  September  9.  1975.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Designates  the  week  begin- 
ning on  the  third  Sunday  in  January  of 
each  year  as  "National  Respect  for  Human 
LUe  Week". 

H.J.  Res.  646.  September  9,  1976.  JudicUry. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
limiting  appropriations  to  the  amount  of  rev- 
enues, except  during  a  national  emergency. 

H.J.  Res.  647.  September  9,  1975.  Post  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Service.  Requests  the  President 
to  declare  the  week  which  Includes  Thanks- 
giving Day  as  "National  PamUy  Week". 

HJ.  Res.  648.  September  9,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
giving  students  the  right  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic school  nearest  their  residence. 

H.J.  Res.  649.  Sepember  9,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  designate  the  third  Sunday  in  October  of 
each  year  as  "National  Shut-In  Day". 

HJ.  Res.  660.  September  10,  1976.  Agricul- 
ture. Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
to  require  quarterly  adjustments  In  the  sup- 
port price  for  milk. 

H-J.  Res.  661.  September  10.  1976.  Agrlcul- 
tin-e.  Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
to  require  quarterly  adjustments  In  the  sup- 
port price  for  milk. 

HJ.  Bes.  662.  September  10.  1976.  Post  Of- 
floe  and  ClvU  Service.  Authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  September  8  of  each  year 
as  "National  Cancer  Day". 

H  J.  Res.  663.  September  10,  1975.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  Presi- 


dent to  designate  the  week  beglzmlng  on  the 
second  Monday  In  November  as  "Youth  Ap- 
preciation Week". 

H.J.  Res.  664.  September  10,  1976.  Judi- 
ciary. Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  prohibit  the  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  to  empower  any  official  or 
court  of  the  United  States  to  order  that 
funds  be  used  or  withheld  to  promote  In- 
voluntary busing  of  students. 

SJ.  Res.  665.  September  11,  1975.  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service.  Authorizes  the 
President  to  designate  September  14.  1975,  as 
"National  Saint  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  Day". 
HJ.  Res.  656.  September  11.  1976.  Creates 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions to  study  and  exercise  oversight  of  aU 
InteUigence  gathering  operations  and  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Government. 

H.  Res.  700.  September  8.  1976.  RtUes.  Es- 
tablishes a  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Miss- 
ing In  Action  to  study  all  matters  relating  to 
U.S.  servicemen  missing  as  a  result  of  mUi- 
tary  operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

H.  Res.  701.  September  8.  1975.  Rules. 
Sets  forth  procedures  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  Citizenship  Day  and  Constitution 
Week  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  17.  1975. 

H.  Res.  702.  September  9,  1975.  Elects  John 
G.  Fary  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

H.  Res.  703.  September  9,  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Requires  that  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act  apply  to 
all  positions  of  the  House  Press  Gallery,  the 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates,  and  the  Of- 
ficial Reports  to  Committees. 

H.  Res.  704.  September  9,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Refers  H.R.  9648  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

H.  Res.  705.  September  9,  1976.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  tor  the  consideration  of  H.  Res.  336. 
H.  Res.  706.  September  9,  1975.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8150.- 
H.  Res.  707.  September  9,  1976.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  9006. 
H.   Res.   708.   September   10,    1976.   House 
Administration.    Disapproves    the    prc^xMed 
regulation  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion which  pertains  to  the  filing  of  required 
statements  and  reports  by  a  candidate  for 
the    office    of    Representative.    Delegate,   or 
Resident    Commissioner,    and    by    political 
committees  supporting  such  candidate. 

H.  Res.  709.  September  10,  1975.  Sets  forth 
the  procedure  for  handling  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  710.  September  10.  1976.  House 
Administration.  Disapproves  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  regulations  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  on  January 
13.  1975,  and  March  19,  1975. 

H.  Res.  711.  September  10.  1976.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Expresses  the  disapproval 
of  the  United  States  of  the  attempts  to  expel 
Israel  from  the  United  Nations.  Declares  that 
In  the  event  that  Israel  is  expelled  the  Senate 
wlU  consider  Implications  of  continuing 
United  States  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

H.  Res.  712.  September  10,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Refers  H.R.  9496  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

H.  Res.  713.  September  10,  1975.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6620. 
H.  Res.  714.  September  10,  1975.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7656. 
H.  Res.  716.  September  10,  1975.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  8757. 
H.   Res.   716.   September    11,    1975.   Rules. 
Establishes  a  House  of  Representatives  Select 
Committee  on  Missing  in  Action  to  study 
all  matters  relating  to  United  States  service- 
men missing  as  a  result  of  military  operations 
In  Southeast  Asia. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRIS.  EDITOR, 
BUSINESSMAN,  AND  CIVIC  LEADER 


HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

or  icmsissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mississippi 
and  the  Nation  lost  one  of  our  great  edi- 
torial voices  this  past  week  when  un- 
timely death  sUUed  the  pen  of  William 
Henry  Harris,  editor  and  pul)lisher  of  the 
West  Point  Daily  Times  Leader  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Starkville  Daily  News. 

Henry  Harris  wrote  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, from  his  heart,  and  throughout 
our  State  his  editorials  and  personal 
column  were  widely  read  and  respected. 
Henry  Harris  prided  himself  in  being  an 
old-fashioned  editor,  and  he  was  an  ex- 
pert in  every  facet  of  the  business  of  pub- 
lishing a  daily  newspaper,  from  the 
pressroom  to  the  publisher's  offices.  He 
had  an  extremely  keen  perception  of  the 
public  Interest  and  his  grassroots  com- 
mentaries were  straight  to  the  point. 

I  know,  because  Henry  Harris  was  a 
personal  friend  and  supporter  of  mine, 
but  he  never  hesitated  to  let  me  know 
publicly  when  he  disagreed  with  a  posi- 
tion of  mine  or  a  vote  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. But  those  of  us  in  public  office 
need  great  editors  such  as  Henry  Harris 
to  keep  us  alert  and  to  remind  us  to  con- 
sider all  aspects  of  an  issue  in  making 
our  decisions.  The  Mississippi  University 
for  Women  school  of  journalism  in  1968 
named  him  the  State's  outstanding 
journalist. 

Not  only  was  Henry  Harris  a  news- 
paperman's editor,  he  was  also  an  out- 
standing business  and 'civil  leader.  His 
career  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
opportunity  for  personal  achievement 
and  success.  Henry  Harris  was  a  success 
because  he  worked  hard  and  inspired 
those  around  him  to  work  hard,  also. 

Henry  Harris  was  a  great  leader  in 
our  State,  one  of  those  men  who  had  the 
vision  anJd  foresight  to  work  tirelessly, 
for  the  progress  and  advancement  of  all 
Mississippians.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Press  Association  and  as 
president  of  the  Mississippi  Economic 
Council,  which  is  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  was  Henry  Harris  who  con- 
ceived the  "Colonel  MIM"  program,  or 
the  "Money  in  Mississippi"  idea  to  stim- 
ulate Mississippians  to  invest  in  their  own 
future  and  prosperity. 

Another  monument  to  Henry  Harris' 
vision  and  foresight  is  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle Regional  Airport,  which  provides 
modem  aviation  service  to  Lowndes, 
Clay  and  Oktibbeha  counties  and  the 
cities  of  West  Point,  Columbus,  and 
Starkville.  Henry  Harris  correctly  fore- 
saw that  the  regional  concept  would  be 
the  economic  salvation  for  many  of  our 
communities,  which  are  struggling  to 
provide  the  facilities  and  services  neces- 
sary to  survive  and  prosper  economically 
In  today's  society. 


Henry  Harris  loved  his  coimtry  and 
believed  in  its  rich  traditions  and  her- 
itage as  well  as  In  its  future.  He  served 
his  country  during  World  War  n  as  a 
bomber-navigator.  Henry  Harris  was  a 
graduate  of  Mississippi  State  University, 
and  as  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  that 
great  Institution  continued  to  support  its 
programs  enthusiastically. 

He  served  in  many  leadership  capac- 
ities in  his  home  community  of  West 
Point  and  Clay  County.  In  addition  to 
providing  the  citizens  a  good,  informa- 
tive newspaper  and  a  voice  of  editorial 
integrity,  he  was  active  in  many  civic 
and  religious  affairs.  Henry  Harris  was 
a  deacon  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
West  Point,  where  he  taught  adult  and 
young  men's  Sunday  School  classes.  Se 
was  a  past  president  of  the  Clay  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  served  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Mississippi  Baptist 
Hospital,  a  fine  medical  institution  serv- 
ing the  entire  State. 

This  great  Christian  gentleman  died  an 
untimely  death,  at  the  age  of  50  while 
still  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  passing  is 
a  shock  and  a  personal  loss  to  all  of  us 
who  knew  him.  West  Point  and  the  Gol- 
den Triangle  area  will  miss  him.  Missis- 
sippi will  miss  him.  The  Nation  will  miss 
him.  In  our  sadness  at  his  passing,  we 
can  only  assume  that  God  had  a  higher 
calling  for  Henry  Harris  than  our  need 
for  his  leadership  and  wisdom  here  on 
this  Earth. 


WATER  WONDERLAND 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents  is  the  coauthor, 
wiUi  two  colleagues,  of  a  song,  entitled 
"Water  Wonderland,"  which  has  been 
proposed  as  the  official  State  song  of 
Michigan. 

Gerald  Harris,  of  Westland,  in  my 
congressional  district,  wrote  the  song  in 
1953  in  collaboration  with  Donald  Large 
and  Harlan  Moore.  It  was  copyrighted 
at  that  time,  and  again  this  year. 

A  resolution  designating  "Water  Won- 
derland" as  the  official  State  song  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature, and  is  now  under  consideration. 

Originally  written  during  Michigan 
Week  in  1953,  and  first  played  publicly 
on  the  "Make  Way  for  Youth"  radio  pro- 
gram over  station  WJR,  the  song  gives 
musical  tribute  to  Michigan  as  a  vaca- 
tion paradise,  offering  lakes,  woodlands, 
wildlife,  historic  locations,  and  natural 
beauty. 

Although  Michigan  already  has  offi- 
cially designated  a  State  flower,  fish,  gem, 
stone,  bird,  nickname,  and  flag,  we  do 
not  yet  have  a  State  song,  and  "Water 
Wonderland"  would  appear  to  fill  this 
need. 

In  a  time  when  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, and  other  problems  hang  heavily 


over  all  Americans,  it  is  refreshing  to 
ponder  instead  the  cheerful  words  of  a 
musical  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  publicly 
commend  Jerry  Harris  and  his  two  col- 
leagues for  their  efforts,  and  at  this  point 
insert  "Water  Wonderland"  In  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Water  Wonsdujukd 

When  I  hear  the  song  of  Hiawatha, 
Then  I  dream  about  an  Island  grand, 
I  see  those  woodland  trails  I  used  to  wander. 
In  Michigan,  that  Water  Wonderland. 

Every  wave  that  breaks  at  Oltcheguml, 

Seems  to  say  "Won't  you  come  back  again?" 

There  is  always  something  new. 

From  Miiskegon  to  the  Soo, 

In  Michigan,  that  Water  Wonderland. 

Tou  can  boast  at  sunny  California, 
You  can  play  on  old  Miami's  sand. 
But  when  It  comes  to  taking  my  vacation. 
It's  Michigan,  that  Water  Wonderland. 

There's  a  Tulip  Festival  in  Holland, 

That  I  wouldn't  miss  for  all  the  world. 

And  to  ski  and  snowmobUe,  here  the  weather 

is  Ideal, 
In  Michigan,  that  Water  Wonderland. 

Robins  sing  beneath  the  apple  blossoms. 
Trout  are  leaping  In  a  placid  stream. 
Our  cereals  and  furniture  are  famous, 
Our  Coho  and  our  deer  a  sportsman's  dream. 

Don't  forget  about  the  Motor  City, 

The   town    that    really   put   the   world   on 

wheels, 
Two  peninsulas  are  joined  by  Big  Mac, 
And  hand  In  hand  together  form  that  Water 

Wonderland. 


A  LITERARY  LOSS 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF  coNirecncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lit- 
erary world  and  society  in  general  suf- 
fered a  major  loss  this  week  with  the 
death  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  of  noted  author 
Rex  Stout.  Millions  of  Americans  over 
the  years  have  been  entertained  by  Mr. 
Stout's  writings,  and  his  principal  char- 
acter, Nero  Wolfe,  has  attained  the 
stature  of  a  kind  of  folk  hero. 

But  Mr.  Stout  was  more  than  simply 
a  writer.  Over  the  88  years  of  his  life 
he  engaged  in  an  incredible  range  of 
activities  and  pursuits.  He  was  a  unique 
individual  who  contributed  much  to  so- 
ciety and  he  shall  be  missed.  This  was 
summed  up  very  well  by  a  recent  edito- 
rial in  the  Washington  Post,  which  I 
would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  for 
those  who  may  have  missed  it. 
Rex  Stoxtt 

The  dean  of  America's  mystery  wrtten. 
Rex  Stout,  died  at  his  home  In  Danbury, 
Connecticut,  the  other  day  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight.  It  had  been  some  eighty-eight 
years — for  Mr.  Stout,  for  the  46  million  peo- 
ple who  purchased  copies  of  bis  Nero  Wolfe 
books  and  for  uncountable  others  who  came 
across  Mr.  Stout  In  his  myriad  capacities 
over  the  years.  We  quote  from  a  IMS  New 
Yorker  profUe  to  give  you  some  Idea  of  what 
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those  capacities  were:  ".  .  .  banker  .  . .  book- 
keeper, yeoman  on  the  Presidential  yacht 
BCayflower,  boss  of  3,000  writers  of  propa- 
ganda In  World  War  n,  gentleman  farmer 
and  dirt  fanner,  big  businessman,  cigar 
salesman,  pueblo  guide,  hotel  manager,  ar- 
cbltact.  otblnst  maker,  pxilp  and  slick  maga- 
Bln*  writer,  propagandist  for  world  goTern- 
ment,  crow  trainer,  ]umplng-plg  trainer  .  .  . 
president  of  the  Author's  Oulld,  usher,  ostler 
and  pamphleteer."  lliat,  you  understand,  was 
simply  what  he  had  done  up  until  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

What  most  people  wUI  remember  Mr.  Stout 
for,  of  course.  Is  the  Immensely  popular 
series  of  fcrty-slz  Nero  Wolfe  mysteries  and — 
specifically — ^the  imaginative  tour  de  force 
that  created  Its  hero:  the  sedentary,  seventh- 
of-a-ton  sophisticate  of  West  35tb  Street  in 
New  York,  a  cranky  gourmet  and  grower  of 
orchids,  who  used  words  like  "Pful!"  and 
"Bah  I",  wiio  believed  that  all  motorized 
Tehlcles  were  In  Imminent  peril  of  blowing 
up  and  who  managed  by  sheer  brainpower 
and  observation  to  outsznart  everybody  else. 
The  Wolfe  books  are  immensely  entertain- 
ing; they  are  funny,  they  engross.  And  Nero 
Wolfe  has  long  since  enjoyed  a  place  beside 
Potrot  and  Holmes  and  the  other  great  flg- 
uxea  of  detective  fiction. 

But  lovers  of  Nero  Wolfe  mysteries  would 
argue  that  there  was  a  special  dimension  to 
these  books,  a  quality  that  transcended  sim- 
ple detective  fiction.  To  say  as  much  Is 
neither  to  put  down  the  competition  (which 
has  its  equally  devoted  following)  or  to 
frelfl^t  these  books  with  some  prestimed 
heavy  message.  Rather  It  is  simply  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Mr.  Stout  managed  to  create 
more  than  curiosity,  sus|>ense  and  mental 
challenge  via  his  Improbable  hero.  He  also 
created,  through'' Wolfe,  a  world  of  partic- 
ular values  that  was  ss  much  of  an  attrac- 
tion to  bis  readers  as  the  labyrinthine  crimi- 
nal schemes  they  were  invited  to  tigwre  out. 
Tlioee  values  embodied  and  animated  in  the 
portly  hulk  of  Wolfe  were  independence, 
Irreverence,  an  unaahamed  commitment  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  an  imsentimental 
ability  to  choose  between  greater  and  lesser 
virtues  and  a  boundless  (if  chalrboimd) 
cuxloatty  about  the  way  everything  works. 
We  gather  that  Mr.  Stout  was  himself 
something  of  an  embodiment  of  these 
values.  We  doubt  he  could  have  been  othe>-- 
wlae  as  the  creator  of  the  memorable  Nero 
Wolfe.  Like  many  other  avid  fUis  we  are 
trying  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  ttie  prospect 
of  life  without  yet  one  more  Nero  Wolfe 
mystery  to  read. 


TV  FAMILY  VIEWINO  CODE 


HON.  HARLET  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WIST  vnonOA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  STAGGERB.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an- 
swer to  criticisms  of  crime,  violence,  and 
sex  on  the  dally  fare  of  television 
viewers,  especially  during  the  hours  when 
children  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
audience,  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  has  put  into  operation 
what  is  called  a  "Family  THewlng  Code." 
This  code  would  dlmlnate  the  objectlon- 
aUe  material  from  two  of  the  early  eve- 
ning hoon,  one  taken  from  what  is  called 
prime  time,  and  the  other  from  the  hour 
immediately  preceding  prime  time. 

Federal  CranmunlcatlonB  Commis- 
sioner Abbott  Washburn  characterizes 
the  code  as  a  "constructive  self -regula- 
tory actl<m."  He  says  further: 
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It  is  the  first  positive  action  to  counter  a 
serious  danger  which  was  first  highlighted 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  Kefauver  crime  in- 
vestigations. It  deserves  to  work. 

But  he  also  notes  that  critics  of  the 
code  predict  that  If  it  does  work,  "it  will 
turn  all  prime  time  programing  into 
bland  pabulum." 

To  both  of  these  diverse  views,  most  of 
the  critics  of  television  programing — and 
I  am  one — can  agree.  Early  promises  of 
TV  possibly — maybe  probably — promised 
more  than  it  could  deliver.  As  we  under- 
stood those  promises,  they  would  give  us 
the  highest  in  entertainment,  in  news, 
and  in  enlightened  opinion  that  was 
available  in  the  land.  We  believed  that 
television  could,  and  would,  raise  stand- 
ards of  excellence  in  public  doing  and 
thinking  immeasurably.  Television  has 
within  itself  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
new  and  nobler  world.  It  would  be  the 
modern  outlet  of  the  fine  arts,  taking  up 
where  the  artists  and  musicians  and 
writers  of  the  historic  past  left  off. 

However,  television  is  a  commercial 
enterprise.  It  must  make  money.  Its  main 
source  of  revenue  is  advertising.  Adver- 
tising to  be  effective  must  find  viewers — 
viewers  who  have  money  to  spend  for  the 
goods  or  services  advertised.  We  do  know 
from  experience  that  people  in  general 
are  attracted  by  the  sensational.  Indeed, 
the  whole  art  of  advertising  lies  in  pro- 
viding something  sensational.  It  has  yet 
to  be  proven  that  the  kind  of  television 
we  approve  would  attract  viewers  in 
numbers  sufScient  to  pay  its  high  cost. 
Would  we  prefer  to  destroy  television, 
or  let  it  destroy  our  children— and  all 
of  us,  for  that  matter? 

Most  of  us,  I  am  convinced,  would  say 
that  we  must  make  the  code  succeed.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  something  highly 
desirable.  From  the  start  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  go  on  to  something  better.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  aU  of  us  should  support 
the  code.  We  can  see  that  our  children 
confine  most  of  their  viewing  to  the 
hours  set  aside  for  the  code.  We  can  ex- 
press our  approval  of  the  programs  pro- 
duced. And  especially  we  can  patronize 
the  advertisers  who  alone  may  be  able  to 
make  the  children's  hours  profitable. 


CONGRESSMAN  ROY  A.  TAYLOR  IN- 
COME REPORT 


'      HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF  NORTH  CASOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  CaroUna.  l/br. 
Speaker,  for  each  year  X  have  been  in 
Congress  through  1973  I  have  published 
in  the  CoNGRXssiONAL  RxcoRO  a  report 
on  the  sources  and  amounts  of  income 
received  by  Mrs.  Taylor  and  me,  in  ad- 
dition to  my  salary  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  have  published  a  report  on 
the  amoimt  of  income  tax,  both  Federal 
and  North  Carolina  State,  which  we  paid 
for  calendar  years  1969  through  1973.  In 
order  to  bring  this  financial  disclosure 
up-to-date,  I  hereby  submit  the  f  (dlowlng 
information  applicable  to  calendar  year 
1974: 
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Income  received  in  1974: 

Prom  a  famUy-owned  dairy  farm 
in  Leicester  Township  of  Bun- 
tombe  County,  N.C $2,398.39 

Prom  dividends  from  a  variety  of 
stocks  and  bonds  (most  belong 
to  me;  some  are  owned  by  my 
^  wife)    3,241.94 

Prom  Interest  on  purchase  mon- 
ey real  estate  notes:  savings  de- 
posits; Swannanoa,  N.C.  Baptist 
Church  bonds,  etc 672.40 

Prom  North  Carolina  Employees' 
Retirement  I*und  (based  on 
service  as  Buncombe  County  At- 
torney before  coming  to  Con- 
gress       1,310.  le 

7, 622. 89 
Income  tax  paid  In  1974: 

Pederal   10,640.90 

North  Carolina  state 2, 367. 84 


DANGER      ON      THE      HIGHWAYS: 
BRAKE    STANDARD    121 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
protests  over  Inadequate  testing,  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration persisted  in  promulgating  a 
new  mandatory  standard  for  big  trucks 
known  as  Brake  Standard  121.  The  fol- 
lowing article  written  by  Lee  Hickling 
of  the  Gannett  News  Service  aptly  dem- 
onstrates how  an  agency  charged  by 
Congress  with  responsibility  for  highway 
safety  can  actually  increase  the  danger 
on  America's  highways  through  inept 
regulation.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleague: 

Thuckeb  Wants  Brake  Invzntob  To  Takk  a 

Rmc 

(By  Lee  Hickling) 

Washington. — A  veteran  Idaho  truck 
driver  has  invited  the  Inventor  of  a  new 
braking  system  required  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  come  for  a  ride  with  him  dxiring 
this  year's  first  snowfaU. 

"After  a  few  close  ones,  I  would  like  his 
opinion  on  the  safety  of  front  wheel  brakes," 
said  Don  Bennett  of  New  Plymouth,  Idaho, 
in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Traniportatlon 
William  T.  Coleman  Jr. 

Bennett.  45,  drives  for  the  Northwest  Agrl- 
cultiuta  Cooperative  Association  of  Ontario, 
Ore. 

He  told  the  DOT  secretary — In  a  letter 
made  public  by  the  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations— that  In  three  weeks  he  has  twice 
barely  escaped  a  serious  accident  caused  by 
the  anti-lock  system  required  by  the  power- 
ful new  brakes. 

He  has  been  invited  to  testify  at  hearings 
here  later  this  month,  called  by  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Administration,  which  wrote 
and  enforced  the  new  brake  standard. 

Since  Jan.  1  on  new  trailers  and  March  1 
for  tractors  and  trucks,  the  rule  requires  an 
an ti -lock  system  to  maintain  stability  and 
directional  steering  of  big  trucks  under  con- 
ditions that  would  otherwise  cause  a  wheel 
lockup. 

Bennett  says  the  system  has  been  mal- 
functioning on  him,  causing  the  lockups  that 
it  is  supposed  to  prevent. 

There  Is  a  computer  In  the  system  that  Is 
supposed  to  prevent  a  front  wheel  lockup 
during  heavy  braking.  "I  have  had  two  new 
computers  Installed  in  the  last  week,  ap- 
proximately  3,000    miles."   wrote   Bennett. 
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"...  I  personaUy  have  talked  to  the  factory 
representative  at  Seattle.  They  sent  me  to  a 
place  to  replace  a  bad  computer,  and  before 
I  got  to  Boise,  the  new  computer  was  not 
working  ptopetly." 

Bennett's  letter  went  on:  "I  have  driven  a 
truck  for  20  years  and  not  had  one  accident, 
but  with  new  brakes  I  have  had  two  close 
calls  in  three  weeks'  time  by  having  to  stop 
fsst.  The  brakes  grab  and  pull  the  truck  Into 
another  lane  of  trafilc. 

"Now,  the  feUow  that  thought  this  Idea 
up — ^I  woxild  like  to  have  this  man  come  and 
nuke  a  trip  with  me  the  first  snowfkll,  and 
tie  him  In  so  he  cant  get  out.  After  a  few 
close  ones,  I  woxild  like  his  opinion  on  the 
safety  of  front  wheel  brakes. 

"I  know  this  man  Isn't  a  truck  driver;  If  he 
Is,  he's  an  Idiot.  I  dont  know  why  someone 
sitting  at  a  desk  can  dictate  safety  pro- 
cedures that  he  knows  nothing  about,  only 
firom  his  slide  rule  or  whatever  he  uses." 


REPRESENTATIVE   GOVERNMENT 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGULA 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  a  thoughtful  editorial  in 
the  October  16,  1975  issue  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  published  by  Knight 
Newspapers  in  Akron,  Ohio,  regarding 
the  responsibility  each  of  us  accepted 
when  seeking  election  to  Congress. 

I  believe  that  this  editorial  has  cap- 
tured the  essence  of  representative  de- 
mocracy. I  recommend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues. 

Voting  on  Conschnck 

When  there  is  a  major  Issue  before  Con- 
gress, should  congressmen  vote  according  to 
their  consciences  or  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  their  constituents? 

This  question  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  re- 
publican system  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

The  decline  in  understanding  and  accept- 
ance of  representative  government  and  the 
trend  toward  plebiscitary  democracy  are  Illus- 
trated by  the  fact  the  question  needs  to  be 
asked.  The  depth  of  the  decline  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  more  and  more  candidates 
for  public  office — national,  state  and  local — 
seem  to  believe  that  the  only  way  to  "repre- 
sent" their  constituents  is  to  bec<Hne  a  mirror 
of  the  lowest  common  denominator  among 
those  constituents. 

It  Is  physically  impossible  for  every  citizen 
to  be  fuUy  Informed  on  every  issue — even  If 
they  wanted  to  be.  It  is  impossible  for  every 
citizen  to  have  aU  the  evidence  at  hand,  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  assess  the  interest 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  rather  than  a 
small  portion  of  that  community. 

Representatives,  whether  they  are  in  Con- 
gress, the  state  legislature,  city  councU  or  on 
a  school  board,  are  elected  to  do  what  each 
citizen  is  unable  to  do  on  his  own — become 
fully  Informed  on  the  issues,  form  a  respon- 
sible opinion  based  on  the  evidence  and  vote 
on  the  basis  of  that  evidence  for  the  course 
he  believes  Is  best  for  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

In  doing  that,  the  representative  becomes 
a  kind  of  higher  conscience  tar  each  citizen 
while  voting  his  own  conscience.  In  short,  the 
citizen  who  elects  a  representative  vests  that 
representative  with  the  duty  and  responslbU- 
Ity  to  use  his  best  judgment  In  casting  a  vote 
in  place  of  the  citizen  on  each  Issue. 
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Not  every  citizen  wlU  be  pleased  with  the 
vote  of  his  representative  on  every  issue.  That 
gives  the  representative  an  opportunity  to 
fulflU  another  duty — the  duty  to  be  a  leader 
and  opinion  maker  based  on  his  exposure  to 
the  information  and  analysis  unaviiilable  to 
the  average  citizen. 

If  the  representative  falls  as  a  leader,  if  he 
fails  to  persuade  the  majority  of  his  con- 
stituents that  he  has  taken  the  correct  course 
on  most  issues,  or  on  the  issues  of  most  im- 
portance, then  it  is  the  genius  of  the  system 
that  the  representative  can  be  replaced  with 
one  who  may  exercise  his  own  conscience  and 
Judgment  in  a  manner  more  convincing  to 
the  constituents. 

It  Is  a  mistake,  however,  for  any  repre- 
sentative at  any  level  of  government  to  at- 
tempt to  be  a  mirror  for  his  constituents. 
That  robs  him  of  the  one  ingredient  the  con- 
stituents should  be  seeking  above  all  othen 
in  a  representative — the  ability  to  make  clear, 
conscientious  choices  on  the  evidence,  un- 
swayed by  pressure  or  opinion. 

To  argue  for  Independent  Judgments  by 
elected  representatives  regardless  of  con- 
stituent opinion  is  not  to  argue  for  an  elitist 
form  of  government.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  Is 
to  argue  for  a  responsible  democracy  as  op- 
posed to  an  irresponsible  one.  It  Is  to  argue 
for  a  republic  in  which  the  citizen  may  look 
with  pride  and  respect  at  people  who  have 
voted  their  consciences  and  who  are  proud 
to  stand  on  those  votes. 

Conscience  might  be  faulty.  Judgment 
might  be  wrong.  But  there  is  something 
noble  about  people  who  are  able  to  stand  and 
say,  "This  is  my  stand.  I  am  doing  this,  cast- 
ing this  vote,  because  I  know  in  my  heart  It 
is  right." 

By  the  same  token,  there  Is  nothing  noble 
about  those  who  are  reduced  to  standing  and 
saying,  "I  did  it  because  my  people  told  me 
to.  That's  where  the  votes  were." 

Such  attitudes  lead  only  to  disillusion- 
ment with  the  representatives  and  with  the 
system. 


DISAPPOINTMENT  IN  CONGRESS 
CONCERNING  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
COMMISSION  VOTE 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
against  House  Resolution  780  disapprov- 
ing the  Federal  Elections  Comml88l<m'8 
first  proposed  regulations  is  the  most 
disappointing  single  act  this  Congress 
has  engaged  in  since  I  have  arrived. 
About  a  year  ago  Congress  set  up  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  to  inde- 
pendently oversee  campaign  reporting. 
The  campaign  reform  law  was  sold  to  the 
country  on  the  basis  that  now  an  in- 
dependent voice  would  bring  greater  in- 
tegrity to  campaign  finance  reporting. 

But  what  happened  regarding  the  Com- 
mission's first  ruling  indicates  that  Con- 
gress is  not  really  Interested  in  reform 
at  all.  Ihe  facade  of  reform  In  the  crea- 
tion of  a  commission  occurred — but  when 
that  Commission  attempts  to  put  any  re- 
strictions on  Congressmen's  activities  the 
Congress  quicldy  strikes  the  regulations 
down.  With  this  attitude  it  cannot  be  the 
independent  commission  it  was  designed 
to  be,  rather  it  will  become  little  more 
than  a  clerk's  office  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  party  In  Congress. 
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If  confidence  in  Government  is  on  the  de- 
cline it  is  because  Congress  refuses  to 
reform  itself. 

The  Federal  Elections  Commission  is 
now  little  more  than  window  dressing. 
People  had  hoped  that  the  creation  of 
this  Commission  would  be  a  major  gov- 
ernmental reform.  If  the  public  is  dis- 
gusted and  disappointed  with  Congress 
and  with  Washington,  it  is  with  good 
reason. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SERGEANT  CKEEFE 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  197 S 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  Uke  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
tribute  to  a  gentleman  in  my  district.  I 
am  proud  to  be  his  Representative  and 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  commend  him 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  Marines. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  preparing  for  a 
most  special  celebration  in  our  country 
and  it  is  appropriate  that  as  we  approach 
our  Nation's  200th  birthday,  we  take  note 
of  not  only  those  special  people  in  the 
past  that  contributed  immeasurably  to 
our  country's  greatness,  but  also  of  those 
people  in  our  midst  today  who  willingly 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  maintain- 
ing our  way  of  life  and  perpetuating  tra- 
ditions that  keep  our  Nation  strong. 

One  such  individual  is  1st  Sgt.  Walter 
O'Keefe,  recently  retired  from  the  U.S. 
Marines  after  25  years  of  service,  and  as 
the  Representative  in  Congress  for  this 
gentleman,  I  want  to  extend  a  heartfelt 
"thank  you"  and  acknowledge  the  debt 
that  we  all  owe  this  fine  Marine. 
Throughout  our  country's  history,  there 
have  been  men  like  Sergeant  O'Keefe 
who  served  willingly  and  capably.  All  too 
often  they  are  taken  for  granted  as  we 
sit  comfortably  within  our  own  secure 
lives,  knowing  that  people  "out  there 
somewhere"  are  guarding  our  shores  and 
fighting  in  distant  comers  of  the  world  or 
serving  in  thankless  Jobs  that  are  still  a 
vital  part  of  our  coimtry's  defense  sys- 
tem. 

Sergeant  O'Keefe  began  his  service  ca- 
reer in  1943,  served  in  three  wars  and 
saw  action  during  the  Cuban  Crisis  as 
well  as  the  Panama  campaign.  He  retires 
with  numerous  awards  and  medals  and  I 
want  to  cite  Just  a  few  of  them:  Tlie 
presidential  unit  citation,  six  Marine 
good  conduct  medtds,  the  medal  for  the 
American  theater.  Armed  Forces  defense 
ribbon.  World  War  n  victory  ribbon. 
United  Nations  medal,  Korean  presiden- 
tial unit  citation.  Marine  expeditionary 
medal,  Vietnam  service  and  campaign 
medal  as  well  as  three  combat  stars  for 
World  War  n  and  the  Navy  occupational 
award. 

I  commend  Sergeant  O'Keefe  for  hli 
record,  for  his  unflagging  devotion  to  his 
coimtry  and  I  wish  for  him  a  retlremmt 
that  is  complete  with  the  blessings  of  a 
full  and  happy  life.  He  hu  earned  the 
rest,  as  well  as  a  special  spot  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
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FOX  BirrTERFIELD  OF  NEW  YORK 
TIBCE8  HAS  DISTORTED  SENSE  OF 
VALUES  ON  CONGRESSIONAL 
TRIPS 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or  CALzroBmA 
IN  THX  HOT7SS  OF  BEFRBBENTATTVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
I  must  (MHninent  on  a  recent  New  York 
Times  article  by  Frac  Butterfleld.  The 
commentary  implied  that  certain  of  my 
colleagues  were  guilty  of  illegal  or  at 
least  improper  behavior  in  accepting 
trips  to  Taiwan  frcnn  a  private  Republic 
of  China  organization. 

The  Pacific  Cultural  Foimdation — 
PCF — the  organization  in  question,  is 
registered  as  a  private,  nonprdfit  cor- 
poration of  the  R^ublic  of  China.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Butterfleld  suggests  that  close 
examination  reveals  the  foundation  to 
"serve  largely  as  a  front  for  the  nation- 
alist government,"  and  that  it  Is  "the 
latest  incarnation  of  the  China  Lobby, 
the  once  powerful  pro-nationalist  group." 
As  corroboration  for  this  allegation, 
Mr.  Butterfleld  indicates  that  three 
senior  officers  of  China  Airlines  serve  on 
the,board  of  PCF,  and  that  they  are  "all 
retired  nationalist  generals  considered 
dose  to  Chiang  Ching-Kuo."  He  also 
produces  a  statement  by  a  nameless 
China  Airlines  staff  member,  stating  that 
while  the  foundation  paid  for  Members' 
airfares,  it  was  in  turn  reimbursed  by  the 
Taiwan  Government. 

Mr.  Butterfleld  believes  his  evidence 
to  be  solid  enough  to  link  PCF  with  the 
government,  despite  reassurances  by 
PCF  Executive  Secretary  Huang  Sheng 
Ti  that  no  government  moneys  were  In- 
volved. His  line  of  reasoning  leads  him 
to  conclude,  therefore,  that  gifts  to  con- 
gressional personnel  from  PCF  are,  in 
fact,  gifts  fixHn  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power. 

United  States  Code,  title  5,  section 
7342,  specifies  that  gifts  to  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government — ^including 
Congressmen — of  more  than  minimal 
value  are  "deemed  to  have  been  accepted 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  donee  for  use  and 
disposal  as  the  property  of  the  United 
States." 

In  1974,  the  Comptroller  of  the  United 
States  observed  that  "because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  surrendering  the  gift  of  a 
trip  cmce  it  has  been  accepted  and 
taken,"  donees  would  be  unable  to  com- 
ply with  the  law.  Based  on  this,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
issued  an  advisory  opinion,  declaring: 

That  acceptance  of  travel  or  Uvlng  ex- 
pensea.  In  specie,  or  In  kind  by  a  ICember  or 
Employee  of  the  Houae  of  B^reaentaitives 
from  any  foreign  government,  official  agent. 
or  repreaentatlve  thereof  la  .  .  .  prohibited. 

Now,  I  am  struck  here  by  a  certain  in- 
congruity in  the  Times'  reporting.  A 
great  deal  of  space  has  been  devoted  to 
"eoQweing"  congressitmal  dealings  with 
«n  aUesed  Nationalist  Ctiinese  Govern- 
ment 'Yront."  basing  Inslnuatiixis  on 
rather  tenuous  shreds  of  evidence.  Yet. 
the  very  same  article  treats  oongres- 
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slonal  trips  to  mainland  China,  which 
are  completely  and  openly  paid  for  by 
tbe  Peking  Government,  in  a  very  mat- 
ter-of-fact manner. 

Granted,  in  the  case  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  the  rules  have  been 
smoothly  circumnavigated.  The  comp- 
troller opined,  in  1975,  "•  •  'it  would 
appear  tttat  the  benefits  have  in  reality 
been  extended  to  the  United  States,  and 
not  to  the  recipients  at  all  *  *  *"  in  ref- 
erence to  sm  early  congressional  tour 
of  the  PRC.  However,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
visit  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
was  essentially  the  same  as  visits  to  any 
other  nation.  The  Congressmen  wanted 
firsthand  information;  the  hosts  wish 
to  provide  a  guided  tour,  supplying  that 
firsthand  information,  and  leaving  their 
guests  with  a  good  impression. 

What,  then,  are  Mr.  Butterfield  and 
the  Times  objecting  to?  Perhaps  they 
feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  vio- 
lated when  congressional  personnel  ac- 
cepted trips  from  an  organization  which 
they  allege  has  connections  with  a  for- 
eign government.  But,  if  the  spirit  of  the 
law  is  their  concern,  would  they  not  be 
d^nanding  that  individual  members,  or 
the  United  States,  pick  up  the  tab  for 
the  mainland  tours?  Instead,  we  find  the 
author  calling  on  the  Taiwan-traveling 
members  to  explain  their  activities,  and 
Insinuating  Improper  behavior  on  their 
part. 

One  is  left  with  the  suspicion  that  the 
Times'  real  objection  is  with  congres- 
sional visits  to  Taiwan.  If  this  is  the  case, 
they  have  approached  the  question  by  a 
route  more  devious  than  that  they  accuse 
the  Pacific  Cultural  Foundation  of 
taking. 


DO     NOT     TAKE     THE     AMERICAN 
FARMER    FOR    GRANTED 
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HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  series 
of  advertisements  by  Far-Mar-Co.  Inc.. 
Hutchinson,  Kans.  recently  appeared  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  magazine 
pubUcizing  the  farmers'  situation  in  light 
of  the  controversial  grain  sales  to  Russia. 

Mr.  George  Voth,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Par-Mar-Co.  Inc.  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  fine  efforts  to  keep  the 
public  informed  oh  matters  affecting 
U.S.  agricultm*  and  how  agriculture  re- 
lates to  all  Americans.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  who  may  have  missed  this 
series  the  following  is  the  first  of  the 
series: 

Th«  Pasmzb  Is  Patino  thx  Pipxx.  Btjt  Look 
Who's  Dancino 

To  put  things  Into  perspective,  let's  take 
a  look  at  what  the  American  farmer  Is 
paying. 

He  paid  81%  more  In  1974  for  fertUlzer 
tlian  he  did  In  1973.  And  that's  when  he 
oould  get  It.  His  buUdlng  and  fencing  supply 
oosts  were  up  23%.  When  he  planted  his 
crops,  the  farmer  paid  30%  more  for  his 
seed  In  1974  than  he  did  In  1973. 

These  are  fuat  three  example:  But  they 
ahow  what  the  farmer  it  having  to  pay  to 


the  large,  powerful  corporatioru  from  whom 
he  has  to  buy. 

It  becomes  even  more  shocking  when 
prices  are  compared  with  1967  levels.  For 
the  seven  year  period,  the  above  percentages 
explode  to  212%.  191%,  and  263%  respec- 
tively. 

As  the  American  farmer  is  feeling  this  ex- 
traonUnary  cost  squeeze,  he  is  also  feeling 
the  threats  against  his  only  real  hope  for 
survival. 

Cooperatives  are  his  method  of  dealing 
with  the  powerful  buyers  and  seUers  on  a 
somewhat  more  equal  basis.  Yet  there  are 
some  who  seek  to  destroy  this  efficient  mar- 
keting system. 

EspeclaUy  with  today's  strangling  Infla- 
tion, we  can  no  longer  take  the  American 
farmer — and  his  production — ^for  granted. 
His  valuable  contribution  to  this  nation  can 
be  continued  only  if  we  provide  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  profitable  farm  opera- 
tions. 

The  American  farmer.  Let's  not  take  him 
for  granted. 


ATTENTION.  HENRY  KISSINGER- 
HOWARD  PRESTON  TELLS  WHAT 
HE  WOULD  DO  "IF  HE  WERE  IN 
CONGRESS" 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOHL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  Secretaiy  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger — and  every  Member  of 
this  House — to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  last  Octo- 
ber 27. 

The  article  Is  a  column  by  Howard 
Preston,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  Ohio's  leading  Journalists. 

Mr.  Preston  has  a  message  for  Dr.  Kb^- 
slnger  and  for  every  Member  of  this 
House  with  which  I  heartily  concur. 

Mr.  Preston's  column  follows: 
Ir  I  Webs  In  Conqbxss 
(By  Howard  Preston) 

If  I  were  a  member  of  Congress,  I  would 
address  myself  to  the  State  Department  m 
follows: 

"Do  not  tell  me  anything  you  do  not  want 
me  to  report  back  to  my  constituents.  Tliey 
sent  me  here  to  assist  in  wiRiring  laws,  to 
oversee  the  country's  health  tmd  welfare,  to 
watchdog  its  financial  and  economic  opera- 
tions and  to  be  a  check  on  the  other  brandies 
of  government." 

I  would  go  on  record  with  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, the  secretary  of  state.  In  this  manner: 

"Every  American  citizen  Is  entitled  to  know 
what  goes  on  offlclaUy  in  our  dealings  with 
other  nations.  Secret  treaties,  secret  under- 
standings and  secret  commitments  down 
through  history  have  sparked  wars  and  re- 
volts and  have  destroyed  faith  In  free  gov- 
.emment.  Therefore,  if  you  want  to  explain 
some  international  pact  already  decided  on, 
with  the  stipulation  t2iat  I  not  tell  my  peo- 
ple, then  count  me  out." 

I  can  see  that  preliminary  meetings  and 
initial  steps  leading  toward  an  agreement  In- 
volving the  United  States  could  be  private 
matters.  There  is  give-and-take  involved 
which  shapes  a  final  outcome.  And  until 
flnallzatlon,  steps  are  tentative. 

But  after  the  chief  negotiators  agree,  then 
the  people  have  the  right  to  hear  the  wbcde 
thing  explained. 

I  hope  that  ^Vmerlcans  never  forget  how 
they  were  misled  and  bambooeled  by  the 
Johiison  and  Nixon  administrations  concern- 
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ing  America's  role  in  the  fighting  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  President,  cabinet  members, 
military  leaders  and  at  least  one  senator 
were  part  of  the  deception. 

There  was  a  lesson  there  to  be  learned.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  never  again  would 
Congress  be  so  lax  as  to  let  the  executive 
branch  handle  things  on  a  basis  of  "trust  us 
now  and  we  may  explain  later." 

Then  came  Kissinger's  Middle  East  peace 
plan  which  Includes  U.S.  personnel  as  peace- 
keepers and  huge  wads  of  taxpayers'  money 
to  be  paid  to  the  squabbling  nations  as  long 
as  they  do  not  go  to  war  again. 

And  Kissinger,  despite  his  promise  that 
every  item  of  the  agreement  would  be  dis- 
played for  Americans,  then  tried  to  play  the 
old  sheU  game.  He  vowed  complete  disclo- 
sure. But  first  he  wanted  to  brief  congres- 
sional committees  in  private.  Then  he  sug- 
gested that  he  and  Congress  decide  jxist  how 
and  in  what  manner  the  material  would  be 
divulged.  In  other  words,  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  spoon-fed,  as  Nixon  ImpUed. 

If  I  were  a  congressman,  right  then  I  wotdd 
have  asked  Kissinger  what  was  wrong  with 
telimg  the  truth,  the  whole  truth.  If  he  per- 
sisted in  his  devious  way,  I  would  have  said. 
"Tou  do  not  trust  the  people.  I  do.  They  are 
old  enough  to  hear  the  facts.  So  do  not  teU 
me  anything  I  cannot  relate  to  them." 
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stand.  But  If  we  glorify  suicide,  more  sui- 
cides wlU  result.  If  we  glorify  drugs,  more 
drugs  will  be  used.  And  it  is  not  necessary 
to  approve  the  thing  glorified  .  .  .  just  talk 
about  it  aU  the  time,  marvel  about  the  hor- 
ror of  it,  examine  it,  and  above  all  keep  talk- 
ing about  it. 

In  this  way  the  Journalists  of  America  are 
themselves  seriously  endangering  the  life  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  And  now 
I'm  afraid  the  journalists  of  the  vaUey  are 
following  suit. 

I  wish  we  could  all  agree  to  leave  the  sick 
actions  of  warped  minds  to  the  professional 
help  they  need  and  the  obscurity  they  de- 
serve untu  the  tragedy  or  the  futUlty  of  theiz 
actions  is  overwhelmingly  apparent. 
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SICK  MINDS  AND  JOURNALISM 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF   WEST   VntOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  television  station  WSVA-TV, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  broadcast  an  editorial 
deploring  the  tendency  of  journalists  to 
glorify  "perverted  psychopaths."  It 
speaks,  "loud  and  clear,"  on  a  matter 
which  should  reach  every  TV  listener  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The 
station  gives  reasons  why  the  journal- 
ists use  valuable  time  in  analyzing  the 
vsigaries  of  sick  minds.  No  hearer  can  fail 
to  understand  the  station's  concern  over 
the  results  of  "sensational  gossip." 

Station  WSVA-TV  reaches  a  large 
part  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia,  which  is  my  home 
and  the  home  of  my  constituents.  I  am 
happy  to  have  a  television  station  of 
such  pronounced  honesty  and  straight- 
forwardness to  speak  to  our  people.  In 
my  opinion,  telecasts  such  as  the  follow- 
ing represent  accurately  the  feeling  of 
the  majority  of  its  audience: 

It  has  been  dismaying  to  see  and  hear  the 
Journalists  of  this  country  spending  their 
talent  in  the  examination  of  perverted  psy- 
copaths.  The  glorification  of  people  who 
threaten  the  life  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  ...  as  the  Supreme  Court 
used  to  say  about  pornography  ...  no  re- 
deeming social  value. 

We  all  thought  it  was  Just  a  character- 
istic of  the  national  news  services.  But  now. 
we  know  it  isn't  so.  We  have  discovered  that 
a  man  charged  with  plotting  to  harm  the 
President  once — six  years  ago — lived  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  reporters  are  fall- 
ing all  over  themselves  to  discover  more  de- 
tails of  the  individuals  kinky  past. 

Gossip  sells.  Sensational  gossip  sells  sen- 
sationally. But  at  the  risk  of  airing  ova  pro- 
fession's laundry,  I  have  to  say  that  journal- 
ism and  gossiping  ought  to  be  different. 

Sick  minds  are  triggered,  and  sick  actions 
produced,  by  forces  we  don't  clearly  under- 


AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER  PROTEC- 
TION—LOOK WHO  IS  FOR  IT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NXW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week,  the  House  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  establishment  of  an  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection,  H.R.  7575.  This 
bill  has  been  termed  by  the  leading  con- 
sumer groups  as  "the  most  important 
consumer  bill  ever  considered  by  the 
Congress." 

The  legislation  should  have  become  law 
years  ago.  The  establishment  of  a  Con- 
sumer Agency  is  more  important  today 
than  it  was  a  year  ago  when  first 
proposed. 

I  insert  into  the  Congrcssional  Record 
at  tills  point,  the  very  impressive  list  of 
only  a  number  of  the  supporters  of  H.R. 
7575: 

SnppORTias  OF  HJl.  7676 

This  coalition,  consisting  of  various  con- 
sumer, farm,  senior  citizen,  religious,  and 
community  groups,  labor  unions,  and  state 
and  local  officials,  favor  enactment  of  the 
agency  for  consimiier  advocacy  legislation. 

NATIONAIi   CBOUPS 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica (AFL-CIO). 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  (AFL-CIO) . 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 

Common  Cause. 

Communications  Workers  of  America 
(AFL-CIO) . 

Consumer  Action  for  Improved  Food  and 
Drugs. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

Coc^eratlve  League  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

International  Associatiop  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers  (AFTi-CIO). 

International  Union  of  Electrical  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  (AFL-CIO) . 

International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union  (AFL-CIO). 

Blovement  for  Economic  Justice. 

National  Black  Media  Coalition. 

National  Congress  of  Hispanic-American 
Citizens. 

National  Consumers  Congress. 

National  Consumers  League  (Esther  Peter- 
son, President) . 

National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Political  Women's  Caucus. 


Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union  (AFL-CIO). 

Public  Citizen  (Congress  Watch) . 

Retail  Clerks  International  Association 
(AFL-CIO). 

Sierra  Club. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

United  Presbyterian  Chmrch  (Washington 
Office). 

United  Steelworkers  of  America  (AFL- 
CIO). 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Women's  Lobby. 

Women's  National  Democratic  Club. 

Constuner  Advocates. 

LOCAL   GBOUPS    AND    INDIvroUALS 

Alabama 

Alabama  Labor  Council  (AFL-CIO) . 

Julian  Butler,  Attorney-at-Law  (Hunts- 
vUle). 

Morris  Dees,  ClvU  Rights  Attorney 
(Montgomery) . 

Elmore  Community  Action  Committee 
(Wetiunpka) . 

Dr.  Hlgdon  Roberts,  Jr.,  Director,  Center 
for  Labor  Education  and  Research,  University 
of  Alabama  (Birmingham) . 

Ronald  Men  ton,  Director,  Alabama  Credit 
Union  League. 

William  Baxley,  Attorney  General. 
Arizona  • 

Paul  Castro,  Governor. 

Arizona  Consumer  Council. 

Arizona  Committee  for  Social  UtUlty. 

Tucson  Public  Power. 

Arkansas 

David  Pryor,  Governor. 

Earl  Anthee,  Community  Development 
Consultant  (West  Memphis) . 

Arkansas  Community  Organization  for 
Reform  Now  (Little  Rock) . 

Arkansas  Consumer  Research  (UUl* 
Rock). 

Jim  Guy  Tucker,  Attorney  General. 

California 

Alameda  Coimty  Consiimer  Action,  Ino. 

California  Citizen  Action  Croup. 

California  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 

CalPIRG  Advocates. 

Coalition  for  Santa  Clara  VaUey. 

Consiuners  Cooperative  (Don  Rothenberg, 
Richmond). 

Consumers  Coop  of  Palo  Alto. 

Consumers  United  of  Palo  Alto. 

Fight  Inflation  Together  (Los  Angeles). 

Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  ot 
Southern  California. 

GU  Graham,  Esq.,  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Urban  Affairs  (San  Francisco) . 

Bob  Fellmeth,  Deputy  District  Attorney 
(San  Diego). 

People's  Lobby  (Los  Angeles) . 

San  Francisco  Consvuner  Action. 

San  Francisco  Consumer  Advocates. 
Colorado 

Colorado  League  for  Consumer  Protection. 

Colorado  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 
Connecticut 

Connecticut  Citizen  Actlcm  Group. 

Connecticut  Consumer  Association,  Inc. 

Connecticut  PubUc  Interest  Research 
Group. 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Frances  West  (Director,  Consumer  At- 
fairs  Division) . 

District  of  Columbia 

District  of  Columbia  PubUc  Intwect  Re- 
search Group. 

Florida 

Reuban  Askew,  Governor. 

American  Consumer  Association,  Ino. 

Concerned  Consumers  of  Dade  Coxmty. 

Congress  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Consumer  Information  Center  of  Central 
Florida,  Inc. 
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Georyte 
Cltlaens  Cktnsumer  Council  of  Georgia. 

Ouam 
Rlcardo  Bordallo,  Gtovemor. 

IdaKo 
Cecil  D.  Andrus,  Oovemor. 

IlUnolM 
Dan  Walker,  OoTemor. 
minoU  Public  Interest  Beeearch  Oroup. 

Indiana 
Indiana  Public  Interest  Beaearcb  Oroup. 

lotoa 
Iowa  Coosumers'  League. 
Iowa  Public  Interest  Besearcb  Group. 

Kantas 
Consumer  ZMatlon  Board.  Kanros  State 
University. 
Consumer  United  Program. 
William  Grlffln.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Si  Cblef,  Consumer  Protection  Division. 
KanwH  City  Consumers  Association. 
Blcbard  L.   D.   Morse.   Professor,   Family 
InonomtcB.   Kanwsa    State   Untvwslty. 

Karl  Sayre.  Legislative  Cbalrman,  Ksnw 
Council  on  Aging. 
Curt  Scbnelder.  Attorney  General. 

Kentucky 
Consumers  Association  at  Kentucky.  Inc. 
Kentucky  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 

LouisUina 
Acadlana  League. 
Consumer  Protection  Center. 
William  Ouste,  Attorney  General. 
Louisiana  Consumers'  League. 
Mayor's  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (New 
Orleans). 

Cbarles  W.  Tapp,  Director.  Louisiana  Gov- 
ernor's Office  of  Consimier  Protection. 
Maine 
Combat,  Inc.  (Portland) . 
Maine  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 

Maryland 
Marrln  MandeL  Governor. 
Alliance  for  Democratic  Reform    (Mtmt- 
gomery  Coxmty) . 
Maryland  Citizens  Consumer  Council. 
Maryland  Public  Interest  Research  Onnip. 
Montgomery  County  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs. 

Maaaachusetts 
■Father  McEwen.  President,  Association  of 
Massachusetts  Consiuners  (Boston). 

Massachusetts    Public    Interest    Research 
Group. 

Michigan 
WUllam  G.  Mllllken,  Governor. 
Consumer  Alliance  of  Michigan. 
Michigan  Citizen's  Lobby. 
Bllchlgan  Consumer's  Council. 
Michigan  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 
Esther  K.  Shapiro,  Director,  Conaiuner  Af- 
fairs Department,  City  of  Detroit. 

Robert  Leonard,  District  Attorney  (Flint). 

Minnesota 
Wendell  R.  Anderson,  Governor. 
Sherry    Chtnoweth,    Director,    Minnesota 
Omee  of  Consumer  Services. 

Misat  'iri 
Housewives  Beet  Lower  Prices. 
Mld-Amerlcan  Coalition  for  Energy  Alter- 
natives (CUnton). 
Missouri  Public  Interest  Research  Oroup. 
St.  Louis  Consumer  Federation. 

Montana 
Thomas  L.  Judge,  Governor. 
Consumer  Affairs  Council,  Inc.,  of  Mon- 
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Rex  Lundberg.  Commissioner  of  Consumer 
Affairs. 
Robert  List.  Attorney  General. 
Klllott  Sattler,  Deputy  Attorney  General. 
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Sebraaka 
3.  Jtanm  Kzon,  Governor. 
Consumer  Alliance  of  Nebraska. 

Nevada 
Consumer  League  of  Nevada. 


New  Jersey 

Brendan  Byrne,  Governor. 

Center  for  Consiuner  Education  Services 
(Edison). 

New  Jersey  Public  Interest  Research 
Oroup. 

Neio  Mexico 

Toney  Anaya,  Attorney  General. 

Emily  Belasquez,  Director,  Consumer  Edu- 
cation Program.  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council. 

Delacroix  Davis,  Jr.,  Chairman.  FEB  Con- 
sumer Issues  Committee  (Albuquerque- 
Santa  Fe). 

Herman  Grace,  Director,  Division  of  Hu- 
man Resources,  Office  of  the  Governor. 

Mrs.  Viola  Pena,  Director,  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Division  (Albuquerque). 

New  Mexico  Public  Interest  Research 
Oroup. 

Jerry  Apodaca,  Oovemor. 
New  York 

Adolfo  Alayon,  Consumer  Action  (Bedford 
Stuyvesant) . 

Center  for  Community  Issues  Research 
(Rochester) . 

Consumer  Action  Now  (CAN) . 

Consumers  Association  of  New  York 
(Rochester). 

Consumer  Protection  Board  (Huntington) . 

Metro- Act  of  Rochester. 

New  York  Consumers  Assembly. 

"New  Tork  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 

James  Plcken,  Commissioner  of  Consumer 
Affairs  (Nassau  County) . 

North  Carolina 
North  Carolina  Consumer  CoiincU. 
Consumer  Center  of  North  Carolina. 
Conservation  Council  of  North  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  Public  Interest  Research 
Group. 

North  Dakota 
I   Arthur   A.   Link,    Governor. 
!   Community  Action  Line  (Grand  Forks) . 
Ohio 
Consumer  Action  of  North  Dayton. 
Consumer  Conference  of  Greater  Clncln- 
naU. 

Consumer  Protection  Association  of  Cleve- 
land. 
Consumers  League  of  Ohio. 
Ohio  Consumers  Association. 
Oregon 

Commimlty  Care  Association,  Inc.  (Port- 
land). 
Oregon  Consumers'  League. 
Pennsylvania 
Milton  Shapp,  Governor. 
Alliance  for  Consumer  Protection. 
Bucks  County  Consiuner  Organization. 
Pennsylvania  League  lor  Consumer  Pro- 
tection. 
Philadelphia  Area  Consumers'  Council. 
Ruth  Rodman,  Director,  Consumer  Affairs 
^ucatlon  Division,  Philadelphia  School  Dis- 
trict. 

J  Rhode  Island 

\   Philip  W.  Noel,  Governor. 

South  Dakota 
Richard  F.  Knelp,  Governor. 
Tennessee 
I    Tennessee  Consumer  Alliance. 
Texas 
John  HIU,  Attorney  General. 
Texas  Consumer  Association. 
Texas  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 

Vermont 
Thomas  P.  Salmon,  Oovemor. 
Vermont  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 

Virginia 
Virginia  Consumers  Citizens  Council. 
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Waahington 
Daniel  J.  Evans,  Governor. 
Washington     Committee     on     Consumer 
Interests. 

West  Virginia 
West.  Va.  Citizen  Action  Oroup. 

Wisconsin 
Patrick  J.  Lucey,  Governor. 

WyoTning 
Wyoming  Public  Interest  Research  Oroup. 


(X>MMISSION  ON  OLYMPIC  SPORTS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    n.LtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  MICH  FIT  I  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident formed  his  Commission  on  Olympic 
Sports  on  June  19.  Since  that  time  the 
C<Mnmlssion  has  conducted  one  hearing 
and  will  conduct  its  second  hearing  in 
New  York  on  November  10  and  11.  As  a 
member  of  the  Commission  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  Commission's  work  and 
have  noted  its  progress.  To  that  end  the 
Commission's  executive  director,  Michel 
T.  Harrigan,  made  an  important  suidress 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  Interna- 
tional Sports  Federations  in  Montreal  on 
October  7.  I  feel  that  his  remarks  were 
particularly  significant  and  portray  ac- 
curately the  point  of  decision  that  the 
United  States  faces  in  its  role  in  inter- 
national amateur  sports  competition. 

To  show  what  I  mean,  the  recent  U.S. 
performsmce  in  the  Pan  American 
Games  in  Mexico  City  was  outstanding. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Cubans  won  50  gold  medals  while  they 
won  only  eight  4  years  ago  in  Call,  CX>- 
lombia.  The  Cubans  did  so  well,  not  so 
much  because  they  are  a  regimented  so- 
ciety, but  because  they  are  organized  and 
structured  along  the  lines  of  competence. 
This  is  what  the  United  States  has  to  do 
and  It  Is  through  the  study  being  con- 
ducted by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Olympic  Sports  that  we  as  a  coxmtry  can 
reach  this  goal.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Harrlgan's 
speech  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord: 

FaxsTOENT  Foao's  Commission  on  Olympic 
Spobts 

I  want  first  to  thank  Mr.  Thomas  Keller 
and  the  other  officers  and  council  of  GAIF 
for  providing  me  the  opportunity  to  addrea 
the  1975  GAIF  meeting  here  In  Montreal  on 
behalf  of  President  Ford's  newly  created 
Commission  on  Olympic  Sports.  I  have  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of  you 
and  hetote  our  work  as  a  commission  ia  com- 
pleted, I  hope  that  I  and  other  members  of 
the  commission  will  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  you  all. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  of  our  Government's 
Supreme  Court,  Earl  Warren,  used  to  say:  "I 
always  turn  to  the  sports  pages  of  a  news- 
paper  first  to  read  about  man's  accomplish- 
ments before  I  tvirn  to  page  one  to  read  about 
man's  failures."  While  that  thought  may 
have  been  acctirate  some  years  ago,  I  ques- 
tion whethN  it  Is  true  today  In  the  United 
States. 

For  many  years  now,  the  United  Ststes 
position  In  International  amatetir  competi- 
tive sp<Ht  has  deteriorated.  In  my  view,  there 
are  several  principal  reasons  for  this. 

1.  The  other  countries  of  the  world  have 
Improved  their  level,  quality  and  partlc^- 
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tlon  in  international  competitive  amateur 
sport  at  a  rate  far  in  excess  of  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Increasing  preoccupation  In  the 
United  States  with  professional  sport  has  rel- 
egated amateur  sport  to  an  ever  declining 
degree  of  emphasis. 

3.  Enormous  conflicts  among  the  organiza- 
tions which  govern  amateur  sports  In  Amer- 
ica have  hindered  American  ^>orts  develop- 
ment at  the  grass-roots  level,  have  limited 
effective  solicitation  of  financial  support  and 
have  created  a  pattern  of  faculty  use  based 
upon  Jurisdictional  rather  than  cooperative 
lines. 

I  welcome  the  fact  that  so  many  more 
countries  are  today  presenting  outstanding 
athletes  for  world  amateur  competition.  But 
I  do  want  to  discuss  with  you  the  other  two 
reasons  for  America's  deterioration  In  world 
amateur  competition  because  it  is  here  that 
you  dlstlngul^ed  ladles  and  gentlemen  can 
help  and  should  help  as  presidents  and  sec- 
retarys  general  of  your  respective  federations. 

Professional  sport  has  become  the  domi- 
nant form  of  American  sport.  We  have  pro- 
fessional teams  ana  leagues  in  Americsm 
football,  basketball,  basebaU,  athletics,  ice 
hockey,  soccer  football,  boxing,  tennis,  la- 
crosse, golf,  bowling  and  perhaps  another  one 
or  two  I  have  forgotten.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  existence  of  those  leagues  and  teams. 
What  I  quarrel  with  are  the  results  of  this 
situation.  There  seems  now  to  be  a  growing 
appetite— «ui  apparently  Insatiable  one — ^for 
money  In  American  sports,  virlth  a  total  em- 
phasis on  "how  much"  Instead  of  "how 
good",  a  preoccupation  with  money  Instead 
of  quality  sport  competition. 

Our  new^>aper8  and  television  sports 
broadcasts  assist  In  the  development  of  this 
condition  by  focusing  much  of  their  effort 
on  discussions  of  professional  sports  players 
strikes,  salary  disputes,  transfer  of  players 
from  one  league  to  another  to  earn  more 
money  and  professional  sports  organization 
owners  moving  their  teams  from  city  to  city 
unless  demands  are  met  or  profits  are 
healthy.  In  addition,  professional  sports  do 
little  to  help  amateur  sports.  This  Is  self- 
defeating  since  It  is  from  the  ranks  of  ama- 
teur sports  that  our  professional  sportsmen 
come. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  media  totally 
Ignores  all  aspects  of  international  amateur 
sport.  The  Olympics  receive  enormous  atten- 
tion every  four  years.  There  Is  also  much 
discussion  In  America  that  amateurism  is 
violated  throughout  the  world,  that  the  rules 
are  not  abided  by  in  most  countries  and  that 
Americans  are  at  a  disadvantage  In  Interna- 
tional competition  because  our  professional 
athletes  cannot  compete  undM*  the  so-called 
amateur  rules.  Some  Americans  even  sug- 
gest we  should  not  compete  at  all.  I,  for  one, 
do  not  agree  for  although  I  am  aware  of  vio- 
lations of  amateurism  in  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  advantage  of  competition  and 
contact  through  sport  among  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent nations  serves  the  world  community 
of  nations  very  well. 

While  I  do  not  believe  America  has  lost  the 
competitive  urge,  the  enormous  preoccupa- 
tion with  professional  sports  in  America  and 
its  attendant  emphasis  on  money  causes 
these  results: 

1.  Americans  are  becoming  ever  increas- 
ingly a  nation  of  spectators  rather  than  par- 
ticipants. Huge  stadiums  are  constructed  to 
view  these  teams  and  individuals  but  Uttle 
or  no  money  is  available  to  finance  amateur 
sports  and  its  required  facilities. 

2.  Very  young  Americans  adopt  profes- 
sonal  sportsmen  as  their  idols  rather  than 
some  of  the  great  American  amateur  qM>rts- 
men,  as  In  the  past.  Therefore,  these  young 
Americans  are  not  as  motivated  to  compete 
as  In  the  past. 

3.  Young  Americans  never  hear  of  many 
of  our  amateur  sportsmen  because  the  media 
is  too  busy  teUlng  the  public  of  a  salary 
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dispute  or  a  player  strike.  Very  few  Ameri- 
cans could  even  tell  you  what  team  hand- 
ball or  luge  Is. 

As  an  example  and  as  you  know,  world 
ohampionahips  were  recently  held  In  rowing, 
welghtUftlng  and  wrestling.  Accounts  of 
these  sporting  events  were  barely  reported 
In  the  American  media. 

An  American  athlete  who  participates  in 
these  and  other  international  sports  is  there- 
fore hardly  appreciated  because  most  Ameri- 
cans do  not  even  know  if  he  or  she  exists. 

As  international  sports  federations  you  can 
help  to  rectify  this  situation.  By  constantly 
promoting  and  scheduling  International 
competitions  in  your  sport  around  the  world, 
perhaps  a  change  in  direction  can  be  made. 
But  success  is  not  possible  unless  the  third 
reason  for  U.S.  deterioration,  the  present  or- 
ganization for  amateur  sports  in  the  United 
States,  Is  Improved.  It  Is  here  that  you  can 
also  help. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  Suppose  the 
United  States  wishes  to  send  an  athletics 
team  to  Moscow  to  compete  against  the  So- 
viet Union.  As  you  know,  such  a  competition 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  I.A.AJ'. 
although  the  details  of  the  competition  are 
worked  out  between  the  American  and  So- 
viet affiliates  of  LA.AJ".  The  VS.  affiliate 
then  sets  about  determining  with  Its  Soviet 
counterpart  the  date  of  the  meeting  and  de- 
termines who  the  coaches  and  officials  will 
be  to  accompany  the  team.  Then  it  chooses 
the  athletes  based  upon  recent  performances 
or  from  the  placlngs  of  athletes  In  a  particu- 
lar competition.  Now  here  Is  where  the 
trouble  begins.  The  governing  body  asks 
other  jurisdictions  governing  our  schools, 
colleges  and  others  to  provide  th%  athletes 
they  are  training  and  for  whom  they  are  re- 
sponsible. The  organizations  which  are  asked 
to  provide  the  athletes  too  frequently  de- 
cline to  provide  the  athletes  because  they 
believe  that  they  should  have  more  of  a  voice 
in  the  governing  body  for  the  sport.  The  gov- 
erning body  refuses  to  give  up  much  con- 
trol and  the  result  Is  that  the  athlete  from 
the  schools  and  colleges  Is  denied  the  right 
to  represent  his  country  against  the  Soviets. 
If  he  goes  ahead  and  competes  anyway  he 
may  be  denied  further  eligibility  as  an  ath- 
lete at  his  school  and  his  school  may  also  be 
punished. 

We  can  conclude  from  this  not -so-hypo- 
thetical example  that: 

1.  Athletes  are  used  as  pawns  in  the  strug- 
gle among  our  amateur  sport  organizations 
for  power. 

2.  The  American  goal  of  buUdlng  inter- 
national understanding  among  peoples  Is 
damaged  when  less  than  our  best  athletes 
represent  America  in  competition. 

3.  By  Inference,  the  participation  base  is 
eroded  because  these  organizations  are  so 
preocciipied  with  combatting  one  another 
rather  than  developing  sport. 

It  is  because  these  conditions  exist  in  ath- 
letics as  VTell  as  other  sports  in  America  and 
have  lasted  for  too  long  that  President  Ford 
formed  the  Commission  on  Olympic  Sports. 
The  commission's  role  is  one  of  Inqulry-of- 
study-lnto  the  problems  confronting  Ameri- 
can participation  In  International  competi- 
tion in  the  Olympic  sports.  Our  goal  is  to  de- 
velop an  organizational  plan  which  sets 
forth  the  best  overall  organization  for  ama- 
teur sports  In  America  as  well  as  the  organi- 
zation for  each  sport.  We  will  also  be  examin- 
ing the  requirements  for  money,  faculties, 
better  coachlne  and  other  matters. 

American  International  amateur  sports  Is 
at  an  Important  Juncture  In  Its  history.  A 
decision  mtist  be  made  regarding  whether 
the  United  States  wants  to  put  its  best  for- 
ward In  amateur  sports  or  retreat  to  being  a 
nation  of  professional  sportsmen  and  spec- 
tators. America  has  done  relatively  well  in 
amateur  sports  in  recent  years  only  due  to 
the  great  personal  and  financial  sacrifice  on 
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the  part  of  Its  athletes,  their  parents,  and  the 
selfless  dedication  of  many  of  our  coaches 
and  officials.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
coimtry  In  the  world  which  does  not  receive 
money  directly  from  Its  government  for 
sports.  It  is  aU  done  throurh  private  and  cor- 
porate contributions. 

President  Ford's  Commission  on  Olympic 
Sports  needs  your  assistance,  gtildance  and 
knowledge  in  order  to  succeed.  The  commis- 
sion may  have  to  recommend  that  certain 
governing  bodies  are  not  the  most  represent- 
ative of  a  particular  sport  in  America  and 
that  others  may  need  to  be  reorganized.  If 
so,  we  want  to  design  our  recommendations 
so  that  they  are  fuUy  consistent  with  your 
rules  and  the  rviles  of  the  I.O.C.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  we  must  meet  with  each  of 
the  Olympic  Federations  during  the  course 
of  our  study  to  gain  the  beneflt  of  your  views 
and  we  must  have  a  copy  of  your  statutes 
and  regulations  so  that  we  may  study  them 
thoroughly.  We  have  already  had  very  good 
meetings  with  some  of  you.  We  will  be  in 
contact  with  the  remainder  of  you  soon  to 
arrange  meetings.  I  do  hope  you  will  honor 
our  request:  In  the  meantime,  please  send  to 
us  a  copy  of  your  statutes  and  regulations  If 
you  have  not  already.  We  have  notified  each 
of  your  national  affiliates  in  the  United 
States  that  we  are  meeting  with  you  and  they 
welcome  our  initiative.  They  are  all  also  in 
favor  of  this  commission  and  have  staited 
so. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND  J.  LANE, 
RECIPIENT  OP  RED  CROSS  CER- 
TIFICATE OP  MERIT 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  SHODK  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  27,  1975,  my  constituent,  Mr. 
Rasmiond  J.  Lane  of  Cumberland,  R.I., 
was  working  in  the  rear  of  the  super- 
market he  manages  when  a  call  for  a 
doctor  was  heard  over  the  store's  public 
address  system.  Mr.  Lane  rushed  to  the 
scene,  found  that  a  woman  in  an  auto- 
mobile parked  outside  the  store  had  ap- 
parently suffered  a  cardiac  arrest,  and. 
utilizing  skills  he  had  learned  in  a  vol- 
unteer Red  Cross  first  aid  training  pro- 
gram, immediately  began  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation.  By  acting  swiftly 
and  decisively,  Mr.  Lane  had  restored  the 
victim's  breathing  by  the  time  a  local 
rescue  unit  took  her  to  the  hospital,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  saved  her  life. 

"This  praiseworthy  action  qualified 
Raymond  Lane  for  the  Red  Cross  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit,  which  is  the  highest  award 
given  by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  a 
person  who  saves  or  sustains  a  life  using 
knowledge  acquired  through  special  Red 
Cross  safety  training  programs.  Ray- 
mond Lane's  compsission  for  einother  hu- 
man being,  and  his  quick  reaction  in  a 
crisis — so  crucial  to  the  life  of  the  heart 
attack  victim — qualifies  him  also  for  the 
gratitude  and  esteem  of  all  citizens. 

Understandably,  in  Rhode  Island  we 
are  proud  of  this  gentleman  and,  al- 
though a  date  for  the  award  presentation 
by  the  Greater  Woonsocket  Chapter  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  Woon- 
socket, R.I.,  has  yet  to  be  announced,  it 
is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  swk  that  Ray- 
mond Lane's  story  now  be  inscribed  In 
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the  ComnxssioHAL  Rxcors  so  that  his 
good  deed  may  be  called  to  national 
attention. 


NEW  YORK  PAPERS  RESPOND  TO 
FRESIDENrS  "DROP  DEAD"  MES- 
SAGE TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  EUZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or  NZW   TOSX 

n?  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1975 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Tlmee,  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  and  the  New  Yoiic  Poet  rarely 
agree  editorially,  but  yesterday  each 
reacted  similarly  to  President  Ford's 
caDous.  Irresponsible,  and  dishonest  at- 
tack an  our  city.  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  these  editorials, 
because  they  cogently  point  out  the  mis- 
statements and  distortions  in  the  Pres- 
ident's speech.  I  would  also  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
Daily  News  headline  of  yesterday,  which 
sums  up  President  Fords'  speech  In  the 
following  words : 

[From  the  Dally  News.  Oct.  30,   1975] 
Fobs  to  Cut:  Drop  Dkad 
vobo'8  stab  in  trx  back 

President  Gerald  Ford  made  It  abundant- 
ly dear  yeaterday  that  the  White  House 
wants  no  part  of  any  constructive  effort  to 
balp  New  York  City  avoid  defaiUt. 

Indeed,  the  President  seems  to  feel  that 
we  ooght  to  welcome  Insolvency  as  a  healthy, 
purifying  atonement  for  all  our  past  fiscal 
sins  of  omission  and  commission. 

With  that  In  mind,  Mr.  Ford  proposes  to 
aid"  the  city  by  having  Congress  adopt  a 
municipal  bankruptcy  law.  He  argues  that 
it  would  afford  New  York  breathing  room  for 
refunding  Its  debts  while  maintaining  es- 
sential services. 

This  totally  negative  approach  was  ac- 
companied by  a  great  deal  of  solemn  ser- 


monizing on  the  city's  abysmal  record  for 


extravagance  and  financial  finagling, 
the  luahneas  of  Its  welfare-state  programs, 
the  exorbitant  salaries  and  pensions  It  has 
granted  dvll  servants. 

This  recital  of .  wrongdoing  was  nothing 
lass  than  a  stab  In  the  back  of  a  great  city — 
an  act  of  cheap  poUtlcs  that  plays  reckless- 
ly on  anti-New  York  sentiment  acroes  the 
nation. 

To  further  fan  such  feelings.  Mr.  Ford  re- 
sorted to— gross  distortions — In  describing 
the  proposals  for  federal  assistance  that 
have  been  offered.  According  to  the  chief  ez- 
acutlve,  we  are  seeking  a  straight  handout 
trxxu  the  government  so  that  New  York  can 
continue  on  Its  merry,  spendthrift  way  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  picking  up  the  tab. 

No  responsible  person  who  has  recom- 
mended loan  guarantees  or  other  forms  of 
federal  help  has  ever  suggested  that  the  city 
be  given  a  ftee  ride.  On  the  contrary,  the 
pleas  have  been  coupled  with  demands  that 
the  city  be  required  to  make  stringent  econ- 
omlea.  and  to  repay  within  a  reasonable  time 
any  money  Washington  had  to  pay  out. 

Mr.  Ford  also  ehose  to  ignore,  in  a  state- 
ment gtven  in  a  national  forum,  the— real 
and  earnest  efforts — that  the  city  and  state 
bave  mad*  to  oope  with  our  fiscal  crisis. 

Mot  a  word  did  he  mention  about  the 
Mnnlc^al  Assistance  Corp.,  the  Emergency 
Plnanrtal  Control  Board,  accounting  reforms. 
pay  frssMS,  program  cutbacks  and  the  dls- 
at  thousands  of  p<dioe,  firemen  and 
sthar  poblle  emplc^es. 

Surety,  in  falmsss  to  New  York,  Mr.  Ford 
iMight  to  have   informed   the  millions  at 
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Americans  unfamiliar  with  day-by-day  de- 
velopments here  about  those  painful  meas- 
ures that  have  been  adopted. 

But  It  appears  that  Mr.  Ford  has  not  the 
slightest  intereet  In  being  fair  or  heljtful 
to  New  York. 

Instead,  he  has  offered  a  "solution"  which 
would  be  ruinous  to  New  York,  and  which 
many  hard-headed  financial  experts — in- 
cluding some  within  the  President's  close 
circle  of  advisers — believe  would  send  dam- 
aging shock  waves  through  the  entire  na- 
tional economy. 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

PaXSmXMTIAL  DKrAULT   .    .    . 

Uke  a  bemused  stranger  from  another 
plaoe  and  time.  President  Ford  yesterday 
addreaeed  the  contemporary  crisis  In  urban 
America's  largest  city  in  teni#  of  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  dogmas  of  an  18th-century 
rural  confederacy. 

Mr.  Ford's  "fair  and  sensible"  plan  for 
p\irging  New  York  of  Its  fiscal  sins  and  re- 
storing the  city  to  solvency  is  neither  sen- 
sible nor  fair.  It  does  not  begin  to  offer  solu- 
tions to  the  city's  c<Hnplex  problems,  let 
alone  to  the  de^>er  national  iirban  crisis 
of  which  New  York's  acute  budgetary  dis- 
order is  merely  a  symptom. 

The  President's  pletlstlc  lecture  on  the 
city's  Ills  and  his  prescription  for  dealing 
with  them  are  based  on  a  nimiber  of  funda- 
mental faUacles  which  his  Administration 
has  been  promoting  for  weeks: 

New  York's  situation  Is  unique  and  the 
city's  collapse  would  have  no  serious  reper- 
cussions on  other  cities  which  "simply  have 
been  better  managed."  As  we  have  often 
noted.  New  York's  elected  officials  certainly 
have  helped  precipitate  the  city's  present 
predicament  through  political  chicanery  and 
fiscal  mismanagement.  But  to  reiterate  that 
truism  is  no  swvlce  now.  Congress,  and 
presumably  the  White  House,  have  heard 
the  testimony  of  Mayors  from  across  the 
country  indicating  that  they  too  are  strug- 
gling with  many  of  the  problems  that  have 
pushed  New  York  to  the  brink.  But,  as  New 
York  Is  the  largest  city,  the  magnitude  of  Its 
crisis  is  obviously  larger  and  less  tractable 
than  any  other  city's — and  the  effects  on  the 
nation  correspondingly  more  profound  and 
far-reaching. 

New  York's  defaxilt  would  have  no  lasting 
effects  on  financial  institutions  or  the  na- 
tional economy.  There  is  an  accumulating 
weight  of  expert  testimony  to  the  contrary — 
enough.  In  our  view,  to  convince  any  prudent 
person  that  the  President  is  taking  unac- 
ceptable rlslcs  with  the  fate  of  the  nation 
in  dismissing  this  Indeterminate  question 
so  cavalierly.  The  fragile  Interdependence  of 
a  modem  industrial  society  cannot  be 
brushed  aside  with  slogans  from  an  agrarian 
past. 

Defaiilt  could  still  be  averted  through  local 
effo&  by  city  and  state  officials  who  have 
"abandoned"  New  York  on  Washington's 
doorstep.  That  is  an  Ignorant  instilt  to  New 
Yorkers,  of  both  parties  and  from  many 
walks  of  life,  who  have  performed  super- 
human feats  of  rescue  and  reform,  to  keep 
the  city  afioat  through  the  agonizing  months 
of  reciUTlng  crises. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  no  business 
intervening  on  behalf  of  a  troubled  city, 
a  concept  of  federalism  that  has  no  constitu- 
tional validity  and  which  has  been  repeated- 
ly belled  by  Federal  interventions  on  belialf 
of  distressed  communities,  corporations,  in- 
terest groups  and  even  foreign  countries. 

The  President's  plan  for  a  court-managed 
default  could  sustain  the  essential  Ufe  of 
tlila  city  with  only  "temporary  incon- 
venience" to  Its  citizens  and  at  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  If  it  would  work 
at  all,  which  U  doubtful,  Mr.  Ford's  vaguely 
defined  scheme  would  in  fact  result  in  a 
far  higher  cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer  and  a 
much  deeper  and  more  enduring  Federal 
Involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  than 
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any  of  the  so-called  "bailout"  plans  that  are 
gestatlng  in  Congress.  Contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's assertion,  aU  of  those  plans  involve 
tough  restrictions  that  would  compel  New 
York  or  any  other  endangered  city  to  put 
its  fiscal  house  in  order  as  a  condition  for 
aid. 

The  difference  between  the  Ford  plan  and 
those  tielng  advanced  by  concerned  mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  that  Congress  is  seeking 
a  way  to  help  the  city  help  itseU  back  to 
fiscal  health.  The  President  indulges  in 
moralistic  posturing  from  his  shaky  pulpit, 
as  he  recklessly  waits  for  the  city  to  foim- 
der,  dragging  state  and  nation  in  its  train. 

.   .   .  raXSIOBNTIAIi   PIETT 

Althoxigh  it  was  not  clear  that  President 
Ford  had  a  firm  grip  on  Just  how  his  plan 
to  sweep  up  after  a  default  would  actually 
work,  he  displayed  a  firm  grasp  of  his  own 
particular  vision  of  sin  and  sinners.  The 
President's  rigid  and  punitive  moraUsm 
pierced  several  secondary  targets — cities  gen- 
erally, profilgate  urban  officials,  doomsayers 
and  welfare  cheats  among  them^before  hit- 
ting  the  principal  source  of  his  dismay, 
which  is  adequate  funding  lor  public  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  American  society 
by  meeting  urgent  human  needs. 

Beyond  announcing  that  New  York  has  to 
swallow  bitter  medicine  because  it  has  been 
bad,  the  President  was  in  effect  making  a 
ringing  and  heartfelt  reaiBrmatlon  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  declared  war  on  the  country's 
most  generous  public  impulses.  The  speech 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  vetoes  of  health, 
education  and  child  nutrition  msasures  and 
his  continuing  war  against  the  food  stamp 
program.  In  his  peroration,  Mr.  Ford  warned 
that  providing  more  benefits  and  services 
than  the  nation  can  afford  would  bring  on  a 
day  of  reckoning  in  Washington  and  asked, 
"When  that  day  of  reckoning  comes,  who 
wUl  ball  out  the  United  States  of  America?" 

What  the  President  is  really  doing  is  wag- 
ing an  intense  and  dishonest  battle  on  the  is- 
sue of  national  priorities.  While  his  Defense 
Secretary  bemoans  "savage"  cuts  which 
would  pare  his  budget  down  to  a  mere  $90.3 
bllUon  for  the  next  year,  the  President  is  busy 
warning  that  spending  money  on  social  needs 
Is  the  quickest  way  to  perdition  and  setting 
New  York  up  as  the  horrible  proof  of  his  as- 
sertions. In  a  society  strained  by  economic 
taequallty  and  not  yet  recovered  from  a  ma- 
jor recession  which  has  left  millions  stUl 
jobless,  the  President's  comments  ring  with  a 
quaint  McKlnleyesque  authentlci^.  For 
once,  he  read  a  speech  as  though  he  really 
believed  it. 

A  rational  debate  on  how  to  allocate  the 
limited  resources  available  for  urgent  na- 
tional needs  is  both  fair  and  necessary.  Mr. 
Ford,  however,  is  employing  emotionalism 
and  thinly  disguised  antlurban  bigotry  to 
help  him  withdraw  funds  directed  at  those 
places  where  the  nation's  social  fabric  la 
stretched  thinnest  and  where  acute  suffering 
could  well  grow  to  cause  severe  social  dis- 
integration. 

There  is  no  question  that  funds  available 
to  meet  those  problems  are  not  unlimited. 
But  it  is  also  beyond  question  that  faUure 
to  face  up  to  those  problems  will  not  only 
continue  to  devalue  the  quality  of  life  for 
everyone  in  this  society,  but  could  also 
bring  on  a  different  kind  of  day  of  reckon- 
ing that  Mr.  Ford  now  has  in  mind.  If  that 
day  shoiild  ever  come,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
President  woxild  find  his  simple  pieties  very 
helpful. 

[  From  the  New  York  Post  ] 
Foao  vs.  New  Yosk  .  .  . 
What  President  Ford  seemed  to  be  saying 
yesterday  Is  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
throw  a  drowning  man  a  life  preserver;  res- 
cuers shou'd  Instead  practice  artificial  res- 
piration. Put  another  way.  he  is  telling  us  it 
is  costly  ajid  unwise  to  prevent  a  building 
collapse;  tlie  prudent  policy  Is  to  come  for- 
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ward  after  the  dust  settles  with  a  home 
Improvement  loan. 

That  was  essentially  the  policy  self -right- 
eously outlined  by  Ford  before  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington  during  a  hastily 
scheduled  speech  dealing  with  the  New  York 
City  fiscal  crisis.  It  was  perhaps  the  least  re- 
sponsible, most  politically  contrived  and  op- 
erationally barren  program  he  has  offered 
since  entering  the  White  House. 

Nowhere,  in  an  address  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  New  York's  situation  and  lasting 
more  than  25  minutes,  did  the  President 
make  a  single  reference  to  the  extraordi- 
nary emergency  plan  of  fiscal  reform  and  re- 
habilitation that  city,  state  and  financial 
community  leaders  have  developed  and  im- 
posed here  in  recent  months. 

Instead  he  derisively  depicted  them  as  un- 
repentant, incorrigible  spendthrifts  demand- 
ing a  "federal  blank  check"  to  finance  "pat< 
ently  bad  policies." 

He  maintained  that  New  York's  confron- 
tation with  default  is  virtually  \inlque,  aris- 
ing solely  from  the  mismanagement  of  its 
government  leaders,  blandly  ignoring  the 
fact  that  this  city's  pleas  to  Washington 
have  been  echoed  repeatedly  by  governors 
and  mayors  the  counti^  over. 

He  projected  only  "temporary  difficulty" 
or  "temporary  fiuctuations"  in  the  seciirl- 
tles  markets  should  default  occur,  despite 
massive  and  mounting  evidence  that  finan- 
cial disaster  would  engulf  other  cities  and 
states.  He  decried  the  fiscal  excesses  forced 
by  "pressure  groups"  in  New  York,  less  than 
34  hours  after  he  had  met  with  police  and 
fire  union  leaders  from  this  city  who  were 
rewarded  with  his  public  pledge  that  "es- 
sential services"  would  be  maintained  by 
Washington  if  the  worst  occurs. 

But  none  of  the  President's  alternately 
contemptuous  and  complacent  observations 
was  equalled  by  his  own  reform  program: 
amendment  of  the  federal  bankruptcy  law 
to  permit  "orderly"  financial  reorganization 
here  after  default.  It  would,  he  explained 
coolly,  require  that  the  city  make  good  on 
Its  debts  and  develop  a  long-term  program 
for  lasting  reform  to  recover  from  the  con- 
sequences of  its  leaders'  "past  folly." 

Yet  it  is  precisely  these  objectives  that 
the  city  and  state  reforms — the  thousands 
of  Job  layoffs,  the  hundreds  of  millions  in 
economies,  the  Municipal  Assistance  Corpo- 
ration borrowing  program,  the  supervision 
of  the  Emergency  Financial  Control  Board — 
were  designed  to  reach.  They  were  not  con- 
ceived In  Washington  this  week;  they  have 
been  In  place  for  months.  There  Is  real  hope, 
given  relatively  short-term  federal  support, 
that  they  could  forestall  default  and  chaos 
to  follow. 

Yet  the  President  has  not  only  failed  to 
acknowledge  this  conscientious  effort.  He 
has  blandly  claimed  vital  elements  of  the 
same  program  as  his  own — with  one  incredi- 
ble exception.  He  wUl  not  apply  it  for  the 
purpose  Intended:  preventing  default.  He 
would  allow  default  to  occur  first,  thus  mak- 
ing far  more  difficult  the  subsequent  quest 
for  enduring  stability. 

That  time  schedule  is  as  inexplicable  as 
the  President's  assertion  that  the  city  and 
state  can  still  escape  default  by  increasing 
taxes  or  reducing  spending  when  they  have 
pressed  both  measures  to  the  maximum.  His 
own  plans  for  financing  "essential  services" 
were  left  wholly  vague.  Asked  for  details 
after  his  address,  he  fumbled  uncertainly 
and  then  declined  to  furnish  any  specifics. 
Who  is  kidding  whom? 

The  realities  are  plain.  The  Ford  Adminis- 
tration is  not  proposing  to  relieve  New  York's 
ordeal  but  to  exploit  it. 

The  President's  vision  grows  steadily  nar- 
rower. His  astonishing  announcement  that 
the  rest  of  the  nation's  cities  are  largely 
"healthy,"  that  New  York  Is  the  only  one 
suffering  from  fiscal  malaise,  was  almost  in- 
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stantly  challenged  by  the  J3S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  which  took  special  note  of  "the  na- 
tional economic  condition  which  has  brought 
cities  to  current  crisis." 

Ford  has  resisted  the  most  earnest,  rea- 
soned appeals  for  a  minimal  federal  com- 
mitment to  preventive  measures. 

His  exercise  in  self-fulfilling  prophecy  was 
a  tragic  abdication  ot  his  pledge  to  serve  "all 
the  people." 

.  .  .  THE   CHAUJENGE   TO    CONCaESS 

Lacking  any  coherent  or  constructive  guid- 
ance from  the  White  House,  members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  return  today  to  the 
task  of  forming  a  federal  aid  program  to  res- 
cue New  York  City — and  to  protect  countless 
others.  But  the  very  absence  of  White  House 
direction  may  provide  new  incentives  for 
creative  response. 

Judging  from  some  of  the  early  Congres- 
sional reaction,  the  President's  plan  to  allow 
default  has  sharpened  the  sense  of  concern 
and  even  outrage.  There  is  an  infinitely  more 
acute  perception  of  a  New  York  City  default's 
potential  fallout. 

The  formulas  vary,  even  when  such  a  mech- 
anism as  loan  guarantees  are  Involved.  Be- 
fore the  President  spoke,  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Commltte's  "compromise"  plan  appeared 
punitive.  It  now  appears  even  more  ques- 
tionable. There  Is,  for  instance,  a  provision 
that  a  three-member  board  of  Administra- 
tion officials  supervise  city  fiscal  affairs: 
what  sense  does  that  make  when  the  Admin- 
istration has  so  little  appreciation  of  the  sit- 
uation now  that  It  regards  default  as  a  toler- 
able event? 

In  fact,  the  most  plausible,  practical  plans 
for  New  York's  fiscal  salvation  have  been 
drafted  here  by  an  alliance  of  public  and 
private  representatives.  Will  Congress  offer  a 
serious  challenge  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
White  House? 


BICENTENNIAL  PROJECTS 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1975 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  interested  Members  a  new 
source  of  information  for  Bicentennial 
projects. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal 
B'rlth  has  just  published  a  brochure  list- 
ing their  publications  sind  audiovisual 
materials  which  describe  the  struggles 
and  the  contributions  of  etlmic  minor- 
ities in  America.  The  material  includes 
the  histories  of  blacks,  Jews,  Italians,  the 
Spanish  speaking,  Indians,  and  countless 
others  within  the  American  experience. 
One  of  the  titles  available  is  "West  To 
Freedom,"  a  color  sound  fUmstrip  pro- 
duced under  a  grant  from  the  Amer- 
ican Revolutionary  Bicentennial  Associa- 
tion, which  recounts  the  imtold  story  of 
minority  groups  who  were  in  the  country 
during  the  Revolutionary  period  and  of 
their  participation  in  the  struggle  for 
independence.  Other  selections  of  in- 
terest are  "A  Brief  History  of  Mexican 
Americans,"  "Black  History:  Lost,  Stolen 
or  Strayed,"  "The  Indian  Heritage  of 
Women." 

In  recognition  of  the  pluralism  that 
gives  our  Nation  }ts  great  diversity,  the 
B'nal  B'rlth  Is  making  available  movies, 
filmstrlps,  video  tapes,  and  books  which 
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may  be  of  special  interest  to  schools  or 
community  groups  planning  Bicenten- 
nial activities.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  B'nai  B'rith  for  Its  fine  work  on  this 
outstanding  project. 


SCHLESINGER  ATTACKS  DEFENSE 
BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHtlSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
view  of  the  current  White  House  em- 
phasis on  budgeting  control,  recently 
dramatized  by  the  President's  annoimce- 
ment  that  he  would  veto  any  legislation 
designed  to  help  New  York  City  avoid 
default,  I  wish  to  draw  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  an  article  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  October  28,  1975. 

The  article,  written  by  Richard  J. 
Levine,  exposes  an  underlying  contradic- 
tion in  the  administration's  stringent 
position  on  budgetary  excesses. 

In  the  article  Secretary  of  Defense. 
James  Schlesinger.  attacks  the  House  ap- 
proved $7.6  billion  defense  cut  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  started  July  1,  1975. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  in  Mr.  Schles- 
inger's  attack  of  the  defense  cut.  Al- 
though the  administration  has  repeated- 
ly stressed  the  need  for  absolute  fiscal 
austerity,  we  are  asked  to  accept  the 
proposition  put  forth  by  Secretary 
Schlesinger  that  the  ceilliig  which  we 
have  established  for  defense  spending  Is 
inadequately  low. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  warns  that  such  a  re- 
duction in  defense  appropriations  will 
cause  us  to  fall  substantially  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  militarily.  It  is.  frankly, 
difficult  to  accept  such  forewarning  from 
the  same  administration  which  char- 
acterizes the  grave  consequences,  predi- 
cated on  a  probable  New  York  City  de- 
fault, as  scai^  talk. 

The  President  and  Cabinet  m«nbers 
accuse  the  Congress  of  failure  to  act  on 
issues  compatible  with  national  policy 
and  goals.  So,  as  we  have  acted  in  peace- 
time to  appropriately  reduce  the  defense 
aUocations,  the  Defense  Department, 
whose  major  programs  were  not  affected 
by  the  cut,  has  attacked  the  budget  de- 
crease. This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
present  administration  is  irreparably 
divided  in  its  Interests. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

SCHLESINOEK  ATrACKS  DEFENSE  BUDGET   CUTS 

BT  House  Unit.  Seeks  Senate  Restoba- 

TION 

(By  Richard  J.  Levine) 
Washington. — ^Defense  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger  has  begun  a  broad  counter- 
attack designed  to  keep  Congress's  new  budg- 
et-review process  from  making  sizable  cuts 
in  Pentagon  spending. 

The  Schlesinger  offensive  has  included  an 
unTisually  harsh  attack  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee — a  traditional  bas- 
tion of  Pentagon  support — and  a  steady 
stretun  of  ammunition  for  use  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  Mr.  Schlesinger 
wants  the  Senate  panel.  led  by  Arlcansas 
Democrat  John  McCIellan.  to  restore  almost 
»2.6  biUion  of  the  $7.6  bUiion  cut  by  the 
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Hbuae  from  th«  defenae  appnqulatlODc  bUl 
for  tlM  flacal  ymi  that  stvtad  July  1. 

In  «  flT«-pa«e  letter  to  Sen.  McClellao.  Mr. 
Sehlaelnger  warned  that  If  the  Houae  cuts. 
which  reduced  the  budget  to  $00:2  blUlon, 
are  mutalned.  "I  can  not  aamre  that  we  will 
be  able  to  maintain  an  ^iproprlate  and  stable 
(mlUtary)  balance  in  the  future"  with  the 
Sonet  muon.  "SoTlet  military  expenditures 
might  be  as  mneh  aa  60%  greater  than  our 
own"  when  pay  for  retired  servicemen  is 
ezdoded  from  comparisons.  Ifr.  Schleslnger 
added. 

vssa  or  mw  budqit  piocsaB 

Such  wamlnga  are  standard  fare  at  de- 
fense appropriations  time.  But  the  Defense 
Seeretarys  blast  at  the  House  In  a  press  con- 
ference last  week  for  "deep,  savage  and  ar- 
bitrary cuts"  lant  the  Pentagon's  normal 
way  of  doing  business.  What  prompted  this 
unusual  step.  Insiders  say.  Is  Mr.  Schlealn- 
ger's  growing  fear  that  the  new  budget  proc- 
ess poses  long-run  dangers  to  the  Pentagon. 

"Schlestngar  beUeves  the  n^ole  defense 
position  Is  under  real  threat  and  that  the  dy- 
namics (in  Oongress)  are  different  thU 
year"  because  of  the  new  budget  procedures, 
a  top  Pentagon  oOclal  says.  "Once  the 
momentxun  gets  started,  you  wonder  where 
It  will  stop.  So  we're  on  the  offensive.  This 
lant  a  game  " 

llie  Defense  Secretary  belffres  the  Pen- 
tagon lulled  Itself  lato  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity about  Its  budget  prospects  earlier  this 
year,  when  Vietnam  was  collapsing  and  un- 
employment wss  a  major  congressional  con- 
cern. In  the  ^>rlng,  it  wss  assumed  that 
lawmakers  would  be  reluctant  to  make  deep 
reductions  In  the  Pentagon's  budget  for  fear 
of  seniltng  oat  Isolationist  signals  and  driv- 
ing up  the  )obleas  rate. 

Congress  did  follow  this  script  In  the  early 
stages  of  considering  the  defense  budget, 
making  only  modest  reductions  In  the  weap- 
ons-procurement authorization  bill.  But 
now  that  It  Is  time  to  i^jproprlate  the  money, 
the  protective  effects  of  Vietnam  and  un- 
Mnplayment  ssem  to  have  worn  off,  and  leg- 
UOaton  working  under  the  new  buclget  proc- 
^1  have  been  cutting  deeper. 

comxassioirAL  spxronro  ubot 
Basically,  the  new  budget  procedures  In- 
rolve  the  establMhrnent  of  a  congressional 
Belling  on  federal  tpenOixxg  and  appropria- 
tions and  the  establishment  of  sepaimte  tar- 
Bets  for  majOT  categories  of  government  ac- 
tivity, such  as  national  defense.  The  proceea 
\»  Intandsd  to  strengthen  Congresa'  hand  in 
9ontr«411ng  the  federal  budget,  helping  It  set 
national  priorities.  It  seems  to  be  working— 
to  the  satiafaetloo  of  leglsUtors  and  the  un- 
lappfaMas  of  the  Pentagon — though  with 
^'"sne  start-up  dUBeultles. 
,  Mot  apparent  Is  ttie  confusion  over 
itulOtar  the  Hoose-paaaed  reductions  wo\ild 
«ava  defense  ainmiprUUons  and  expendi- 
tures above,  at  <x  below  the  oongresslonaUy 
istahllitied  target  for  the  national  defense 
mis  year,  the  Uwmakers  dldnt  establish  In- 
Uvldual  targets  for  various  approprUtlons 
>lUs  that  make  up  the  national  defense  f unc- 
ion.  M  a  rasolt.  a  group  of  Uberal  Senators 
us  said  the  Btouse-passed  appropriations 
iiu  SKoeads  oongressional  guidelines  by  $932 
ollUon.  wtdle  B«p.  Las  Aspln  (D..  WU  )  fig- 


tres  tbe  Hooaa  btll  U  $M1  million  below  tte 
guidelines. 

And  Sen.   Mmund   Muskle    (D.,   Maine) 

;  »*lrman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee' 

iss  told  Sen.  McaeUan,  who  wants  to  add 

I  1  billion  to  tlM  Hbuae  bOl.  that  It  appears 
]  ha  goldalinas  are  being  exceeded.  But  Sen. 

*"***•  "•"'•*  *°  '••^*  °P«°  ^«  poaslbUlty 

While  the  total  Houae  cut  was  slacable  It 

I I  squaUy  true  the  Pentagon  didn't  lose  any 
1  B«Jor  programs  in  the  paring  process.  There 
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were,  however,  big  reductions  in  money  for 
operations  and  maintenance  and  some  slow- 
downs were  directed  in  research -and-develop- 
ment  and  procurement  programs. 
coiCFAaisoN  TO  sovirrs 
Mr.  Schleslnger  contends  that  if  this  pat- 
tern of  cutting  continues  year  after  year,  the 
combat  readiness  of  VB.  forces  will  suffer 
and  the  military  balance  of  power  will  swing 
in  favOT  of  the  Soviets.  To  dramatize  his 
case,  the  Defense  Secretary  chose  this  year 
to  focus  on  the  differences  in  military  spend- 
ing levels  in  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  value  of  spending  comparisons  is 
coming  into  question.  Over  the  weekend. 
Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D.,  WU.)  released 
testimony  on  military  q>endlng  given  last 
simuner  by  WUUam  Colby,  director  of  ttie 
Central  InteUlgence  Agency.  A  spending 
comparison,  Mr.  Colby  said,  "reflects  the  gen- 
eral nugnitude  of  the  programs  but  it  lant 
by  Itself  a  measure  of  muitary  capability. 
Equal  levels  of  q>endlng  dont  necessarily 
result  in  equal  military  effectiveness." 

Some  congressional  experts  believe  Sen. 
McClellan's  committee  will  restore  some  of 
the  money  eliminated  by  the  House.  Whether 
such  additions  can  survive  on  the  Senate 
floor,  where  they  would  almost  certainly  pro- 
vike  a  flght,  is  still  an  unanswerable  question. 

Another  Imponderable  is  Just  how  big  a 
prioe  Mr.  Schleslnger  might  end  up  paying 
for  such  a  victory.  There  are  many  experts 
on  Capitol  Hill  who  believe  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary made  a  mistake  in  openly  attacking 
the  House  Approprlattons  panel  and  its  long- 
time chairman,  Democrat  George  Mahon  of 
Texas. 

"In  the  short  run,  Schleslnger  might  In- 
crease his  budget  sUghtly  but  In  the  process 
could  end  up  alienating  Congrew."  a  House 
specialist  in  defense  matters  says.  "He's  been 
a  little  heavy-handed." 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I      Friday.  October  31.  1975 

jAt.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  pay  tribute  to  a 
friend,  former  colleague,  and  a  gentle- 
man. Congressman  John  J.  Rooney,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  who  departed  this  life 
on  Sunday,  October  26. 

Because  of  failing  health,  and  with 
reluctance,  in  June  1974.  John  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  retire  at  the  end 
of  the  93d  Congress  after  30  years  of  deep 
dedication  in  this  body. 

During  his  lengthy  tenure,  John 
Rooney  served  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Justice.  Commerce 
the  Federal  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies. Always  referred  to  as  the  "watch- 
dog" of  the  State  Department  budget,  he 
was  also  an  ardent  protector  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  an  agency 
in  which  I  proudly  served  for  5  years  as 
a  special  agent. 

I  had  great  admiration  and  respect  for 
this  great  man.  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  who  had  the  honor  of 
knowing  him.  To  Mrs.  Rooney.  his 
daughter  and  sons  and  other  members  of 
his  family.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thies and  prayers  in  their  great  loss. 


CONSERVATIONIST  OF  THE 
CENTURY 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WX8T  vncimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  na- 
tive State  of  West  THrglnla  is  blessed  by 
Mother  Nature  with  resplendence  and 
magnificence  unmatched  anywhere,  ei- 
ther In  the  old  world  or  the  new.  We  are 
determined  to  preserve  its  glories  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations,  so  that  the 
appellati<m,  "Almost  Heaven,"  may  have 
meaning  and  substance  through  coining 
ages. 

Habitually  we  honor  our  citizens  who 
dedicate  their  lives  and  their  talents  to 
the  Improvement  of  nature  In  all  its  as- 
pects. This  year  our  West  Virginia  State 
Wildlife  Federation  has  conferred  an  un- 
precedented title.  It  is  not  simply,  "The 
Conservationist  of  the  Year,"  but  "The 
Conservationist  of  the  20th  Century" 
The  recipient  Is  Ted  Feamow.  well 
known  to  all  lovers  of  nature  f  rcan  Maine 
to  California,  fnan  the  gulf  to  the  frozen 
Arctic. 

In  the  hope  that  Ted  Peamow's  ex- 
ample may  Inspire  others  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  I  offer  a  copy  of  his  citation  for 
the  RxcoKD. 

Mountain  State  Conservationist  of  the 
aOTH  Ckntuky 

The  West  Virginia  WUdlife  FederaUon  each 
year  honors  a  small,  carefully  chosen  group 
of  West  Virginians  who  have  made  outsUnd- 
Ing  contributions  to  the  conservation  of 
game,  fish,  forests  and  other  renewable  re- 
sources In  the  Moimtaln  State.  This  year  a 
special  award  is  being  added  in  a  special 
category — emphasizing  long  service  and  dedi- 
cation. The  new  category:  "West  Virginia's 
Outstanding  Conservationist  of  the  20th 
Century". 

The  recipient  of  this  award  has  been  ac- 
tively Identified  with  conservation  for  more 
than  a  half  century.  Ha  b^an  his  career  as 
a  high  school  summer  student  working  at 
the  White  SiUphur  Springs.  West  Virginia 
fish  hatchery  In  1920.  In  subsequent  assign- 
ments while  completing  his  formal  educa- 
tion, he  worked  In  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Washing- 
ton and  on  one  of  the  early  railroad  fish 
cars  used  to  transport  fish  from  hatcheries 
to  streams  before  the  era  of  good  roads  and 
motor  trucks.  He  studied  the  Intricacies  of 
trout  propagation  at  many  famous  hatch- 
eries, ranging  from  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
West  Virginia  to  Leadville,  Colorado.  Later 
he  was  assigned  to  a  warm  water  hatchery  In 
South  Carolina  where  he  studied  techniques 
for  producing  black  bass.  In  1926,  he  entered 
the  competttlve  U.S.  CivU  Service  as  a  fuU- 
tlme  employee  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries. 

Two  years  later,  in  1928.  the  recipient  was 
named  first  chief  of  the  West  Virginia  Fish- 
eries Division.  He  scouted  streams  of  the 
state,  located  fish  hatchery  sites,  designed 
and  superintended  construction  of  hatch- 
eries and  finally  trained  men  from  the  game 
protector  force  to  serve  as  the  first  hatchery 
managers.  The  recipient  of  this  award  re- 
mained with  the  West  Virginia  Game  and 
Pish  Commission  for  more  than  six  years,  re- 
turning to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  under 
an  appointment  as  Aquatic  Biologist  in  1934. 
One  year  after  returning  to  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries   the   recipient   of  this  award   was 
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"loaned"  to  the  VS.  Forest  Service  as  a  fish- 
eries advisor.  Here  he  was  active  in  promot- 
ing stream  management  as  an  Integral  part 
of  forest  management.  The  Forest  Service 
never  "returned"  the  awardee.  Instead,  they 
promoted  him  to  the  post  of  Regional  Biol- 
ogist in  charge  of  both  game  and  fish  man- 
agement for  fourteen  eastern  states  from 
Maine  to  Kentucky  including  West  Virginia. 
He  was  a  prime  mover  In  creating  coopera- 
tive  agreements  imder  which  the  Mononga- 
bela  and  George  Washington  National  rot- 
ests  now  provide  a  million  acres  of  managed 
public  hunting  and  fishing  for  West  Vir- 
ginians under  Joint  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and  the  U.S. 
Fc»est  Service.  He  also  left  a  trail  of  accom- 
pUshments  of  benefit  to  sportsmen  in  our 
neighboring  states,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

During  a  3,0-year  career  with  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  the  recipient  qualified  for  ad- 
vancement under  competitive  civil  service  to 
tbe  post  of  Regional  Wildlife  Biologist  and 
later  Assistant  Regional  Forester.  At  this 
point,  he  also  became  an  early  recipient  of  a 
Nash  Award  for  achievements  in  conserva- 
tion. 

This  Wildlife  Federation  award,  first  of  its 
kind,  is  nuide  to  Theodore  C.  Fearnow,  better 
known  as  "Ted,"  a  native  of  Morgan  County 
who  has  maintained  a  home  In  Berkeley 
Springs  throughout  his  far-ranging  conser- 
vation career. 

Since  "retiring"  from  the  UJ3.  Forest  Serv- 
ice at  the  end  of  1966,  Mr.  Feamow  has  served 
as  Director  of  National  Affairs  for  the  West 
Virginia  Wildlife  Tederatlon.  He  has  worked 
as  a  consultant  to  game  and  fish  clubs  and 
as  a  land  management  consultant  and  advis- 
or to  industry.  He  Is  Chairman  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Environmental  Covmcll,  serving 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  He  has  served  as  West  Virginia's 
representative  on  the  Potomac  Basin  Ad- 
visory Committee  at  Washington  under  ap- 
pointment by  Governor  Arch  Moore.  Last 
year  he  spoke  before  an  Inter-American  con- 
ference of  engineers  at  Toronto,  Canada  on 
The  Environmental  Aspects  of  Natural  Re- 
aource  Development."  He  has  been  the  au- 
thor of  many  conservation  articles,  revealing 
in  unmistakable  ways  his  deep  love  for  the 
Mountain  State. 

For  more  than  a  half  century,  Ted  ^ar- 
now  has  been  a  champion  of  conservation 
and  good  resource  management  and  he  con- 
tinues to  be  an  active  leader  In  his  profes- 
sion. For  dedicated  service  to  West  Virginia 
and  the  nation  in  conservation  and  resource 
management  extending  over  more  than  a  half 
century,  the  West  Virginia  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion has  designated  "Ted"  Fearnow  "Moun- 
tain State  Conservationist  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury." 


SADAT'S    LETTER    CONGRATULAT- 
ING  HITLER 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  President  Anwar  Sadat  of  Eeypt 
will  address  the  Congress.  I  think,  there- 
fore, my  colleagues  should  be  acquainted 
with  an  important  aspect  of  his  past- 
Mr.  Sadat's  collaboration  with  and  ad- 
miration for  the  Nazis. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
book,  The  New  Anti-Semitism: 

The  current  leader  of  Egypt  haa  a  long  his- 
tory   of    pro-Nazi    sympathies    and    anil- 
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Semitic  pronouncements.  Anwar  Sadat  In  his 
young  days  was  associated  with  the  fanatical, 
anti-Semitic  Moslem  Brotherhood.  He  was 
a  major  conspirator  in  the  clique  surround- 
ing Nasser,  who  had  attempted  to  arraign 
Egjrpt  on  the  side  of  Nazi  Germany,  and 
Sadat  had  acted  as  Ualson  with  the  Third 
Reich  during  the  war.  In  September  1963, 
several  news  agencies  reported  that  Hitler 
was  still  aUve;  on  the  basis  of  this  report, 
a  Cairo  weekly,  Al  Mxisaatoar.  asked  a  num- 
ber of  Egyptian  personalities  the  following 
question:  "If  you  wished  to  send  Hitler  a 
personal  letter,  what  would  you  write  to 
him?"  And  twenty  years  ago  the  man  who 
Is  now  president  of  Egypt  offered  this  re- 
sponse: 

Mt  Deab  Hitlek:  I  congratulate  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Even  if  you  appear 
to  have  been  defeated,  in  reality  you  are  the 
victor.  You  succeeded  in  creating  dissensions 
between  Chmvhlll,  the  old  man.  and  his 
aUles.  the  Sons  of  Satan.  Germany  will  win 
because  her  existence  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  world  balance.  Germany  will  be 
reborn  In  spite  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
powers.  There  will  be  no  peace  unless  Ger- 
many once  again  becomes  what  she  was.  The 
West,  as  well  as  the  East,  will  pay  for  her 
rehabUltatlon — whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
Both  sides  will  invest  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  effort  in  Germany,  in  order  to  have  her 
on  their  side,  which  Is  of  great  benefit  to 
Germany.  So  much  for  the  present  and  the 
futtire. 

As  for  the  past,  I  think  you  made  some 
mistakes,  like  too  many  battlefronts  and  the 
shortsightedness  of  Rlbbentrop  vls-a-vls  the 
experienced  British  diplomacy.  But  yotir 
trust  in  your  country  and  people  will  at<me 
for  thoee  blunders.  You  may  be  proud  of 
having  become  the  Inunortal  leader  of  Ger- 
many. We  will  not  be  surprised  If  you  i^- 
pear  again  in  Germany  or  If  a  new  Hitler 
rises  up  in  your  wake. 

(Signed)     Anwak  Sadat. 


SADAT'S  ATTACK  ON  ZIONISM  AND 
JEWS  CONDEMNED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  comments  here  in  Washingtwi  by 
the  President  of  Egypt  attacking  Zionism 
and  Jews  are  an  insult  not  only  to  one  of 
America's  closest  and  most  faithful  allies, 
but  also  to  all  Americans  who  believe 
in  religious  tolerance. 

Nine  of  our  colleagues  have  today 
Joined  with  me  In  Issuing  the  following 
statement  in  response  to  President 
Sadat's  remarics: 

Statzkent 

We  deplc««  the  virulently  anti-Semitic  re- 
marks made  by  Egyptian  President  Sadat  at 
the  National  Press  Club  this  week.  For  a  man 
who  claims  to  be  a  recent  convert  to  the 
cause  of  i>eace,  he  has  a  strange  way  of  ex- 
pressing his  newfound  creed. 

Mr.  Sadat's  comments  that  the  Jews  of 
Egypt  "had  our  econcHny  in  their  hands  up 
tlU  1950  or  taan"  not  only  distorts  Egyptian 
history  but  also  recalls  tbe  more  blatant, 
though  no  leas  vicious,  charges  by  Jew- 
baiters  and  haters  throughout  history. 

To  describe  Zionism  as  the  cause  of  "bit- 
terness, vl(dence.  hatred  (and)  kUling"  m 
the  Middle  East,  as  Sadat  does,  is  to  ignore 
history  and  deny  truth. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  entire  Senate 
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and  nearly  every  Member  of  the  House  have 
gone  on  record  condemning  the  resolution 
before  the  United  Nations  General  Aasembly 
linking  Zionism  with  racism. 

We  are  profoundly  dis^>pointed  by  the  si- 
lence of  President  Ford  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Sadat  remarks  on  Zionism,  although  he 
has  spoken  out  against  the  UJf.  resolution. 
That  resolution  condMnnlng  the  philosoph- 
ical foundation  of  the  only  viable  democracy 
in  the  Middle  East  Is  the  product  of  the 
poisoned  pens  of  totalitarian  regimes  and 
police  states  that  have  no  respect  for  free- 
dom or  h\mum  dignity,  which  are  basic  prin- 
ciples of  Zionism. 
Signed: 
Benjamin    S.    Rosenthal.    Jonathan    B. 
Bingham,   PhUlip   Burton,    Robwt   F. 
Drinan,  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  Edward 
'l.  Koch,  William  Lehman,  Richard  L. 
Ottinger,  Stephen  J.  Solarz,  Charles  A. 
Vanlk. 


VETERANS  DAY— 1975 


HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  [^^eaker,  although 
it  is  both  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Na- 
tion pause  and  pay  respect  on  Veterans 
Day  to  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
that  the  ideals  of  our  Nation  might  be 
preserved,  it  is  also  fitting  that  we  recog- 
nize that  fully  two-thirds  of  all  those 
who  have  ever  donned  tibe  Nation's  mili- 
tary uniforms  in  all  wars  during  the 
past  200  years,  are  alive  today.  Thus, 
the  living  veteran,  as  well  as  his  dead 
comrade  in  arms,  is  deserving  of  our 
continued  loyalty,  respect,  and  concern. 

These  facts  were  highlighted  in  an 
address  given  by  the  Honorable  Richard 
L.  Roudebush,  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  when  he  spoke  at  the  an- 
nual Veterans  Day  ceremonies  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  October  27, 1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Roude- 
bufih's  remarks  should  be  of  keen  con- 
cern to  all  thoughtful  Americans  and  I 
respectfully  request  that  they  be  placed 
IntheRxcoRo: 

Veteeans  Dat — 1976 

Last  year  the  President  of  the  United 
States  led  the  Nation  In  observance  of  Vet- 
erans Day  by  participating  In  these  cere- 
monies after  laying  a  wreath  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknowns. 

Earlier  this  morning  the  President  was 
again  here  to  lay  a  wreath,  thus  paying  his 
personal  tribute  to  veterans  and  once  more 
leading  aU  Americans  In  a  reverent  salute 
to  those  who  have  defended  and  protected 
our  country. 

The  President  asked  me  to  represent  him 
In  the  later  ceremonies  at  the  Tomb  and  In 
deUverlng  the  traditional  remarks  at  this 
gathering. 

I  am  sure  you  appreciate  the  honor  I 
feel  In  occupying  the  spot  he  filled  last  year 
and  In  being  here  in  his  place  this  morning. 

In  the  proclamation  he  issued  setting 
aside  this  day.  President  Ford  said : 

"Of  all  the  Important  days  to  be  cele- 
brated diirlng  America's  Bicentennial,  none 
is  more  worthy  of  special  obaervanoe  than 
Veterans  Day.  Had  not  the  patriotic  men 
and  women,  to  whom  we  pay  deeerved  and 
grateful  tribute  on  Veterans  Day,  heard  and 
answered    freedom's   call   during   the   past 
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900  yeus,  there  would  be  no  American  Blcen- 
tannua  of  freedom." 

I  think  It  la  Inevitable  .  .  .  and  It  is  fitting 
.  .  .  that  today's  events  marking  VeteranB 
Day,  events  all  over  the  Nation  as  well  as 
here  In  the  Capital,  will  be  devoted  to  recall- 
ing our  history  and  our  heritage  even  more 
than  m  past  obeervances. 

We  are  completing  our  two-hundredth  year. 
It  U  a  time  for  celebration. 

It  ia  also  a  time  for  contemplation,  for 
ocmslderlng  how  we  came  to  be  where  we 
are. 

And  I  think  that,  particularly  on  Veterans 
Day,  It  Is  a  time  for  consecration  ...  for  de- 
claring ourselves  to  be  up  to  the  tasks  that 
face  us  If  we  are  to  not  only  keep  Intact  but 
to  nurture  and  develop  the  rights,  the  priv- 
ileges and  the  institutions  that  fighting  men 
have  defended  and  sacrificed  for  throughout 
all  our  generations. 

President  Ford's  proclamation  recalls  two 
centuries  of  gallant  service  by  ovir  armed 
forces. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago  this  fall, 
another  President  delivered  what  would  have 
been  considered  a  perfect  Veterans  Day  ad- 
dress If  there  had  been  a  Veterans  Day  then. 
It  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  great  im- 
certalnty  whether  the  Nation  would  last  for 
even  one  hundred  years,  when  there  was  a 
monumental  and  bloody  struggle  going  on 
to  keep  the  Union  from  complete  and  final 
dissolution. 

In  his  speech  he  spoke  «rf  the  obligation  we 
have  to  those  who  died  for  their  coimtry: 

"It  is  for  us,  the  living  ...  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  .  . 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  .  .  ! 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  hon- 
ored dead  we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  their  last  full 
measure  of  devotion.  .  .  ." 

"^  "great  task"  that  Lincoln  spoke  about 
at  Oettysbiu'g  was  successful  completion  of 
the  Civil  War  and  reuniting  the  country.  We 
do  not  face  such  an  Immediate  and  dangerous 
task  today. 

But  we  do  face  tasks  and  bear  obligations 
of  cltlaenshlp.  The  Nation  U  ours  to  keep 
•trong.  to  keep  free,  to  keep  true  to  Its 
principles. 

And,  as  Americans,  we  are  governed  by  the 
■ame  moral  Imperative  not  to  forget  those 
who  have  given  "their  last  full  measure  of 
devotion." 

The  words  Lincoln  spoke  at  the  resting 
place  of  those  who  fell  at  Gettysburg  are 
Just  as  appropriate  at  this  cemetery  here 
today.  In  fact,  their  meaning  la  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  some  700,000  Americans  have 
<"•<*  ^  .5***^'  "^<=*  *^«y  ^^re  flwt  uttered 
But  Veterans  Day  Is  not  Just  a  day  to  honor 
the  dead. 

Forty-four  and  one-half  mlUlon  Americans 
have  worn  their  country's  uniform  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years.  Two-thtote  of 
them  live  today. 

There  are  29  ^  mUlion  veterans  in  the 
United  States.  About  forty  per  cent  of  all 
adult  malea  are  veterans. 

It  ia.  thus,  apparent  that  there  Is  nothing 
numerically  unique  about  being  a  veteran 
But  It  Is  apparent,  also,  that  Veterans  Day' 
Bit  were  measured  simply  by  the  nvimber  of 
persona  Involved,  would  be  an  Important  day 
Thla  la  a  special  day  for  all  Americana. 
ttoragh.  and  I  do  not  want  to  make  too 
much  of  the  sutlatlcs  that  pertain  to  one 
parneaiar  group  of  Americana. 
^"»*  ■•  we  would  be  making  a  mistake 
**  wewwB  to  oonalder  thla  Juat  a  day  for 
htmeting  tbe  dewl.  we  would  be  making  a 
mtatake  if  w  thought  of  thla  only  aa  a  day 
of  vetann  interest  and  parttdpatloa. 

■niia  ia  a  day  for  aU  dtlzena  to  be  proud 
of  Amarlea. 

Thla  la  a  day  for  ua  to  lecaU  oup  battles, 
our  dark  perloda  <rf  adversity.  It  U  a  day 
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for  ua  to  remember  the  bright  victories  that 
followed,  thanks  to  the  devotion  and  bravery 
of  our  fighting  men  and  the  spiritual  and 
moral  strength  their  coimtry  gave  them. 
Thla  la  a  day.  as  I  said  earlier,  fcv  us  to 
reflect  on  o\ir  heritage  .  .  .  nearly  200  years 
now  as  one  people  .  .  .  and  to  be  thankfiil 
for  thoee  who  have  contributed  to  It. 

The  trappings  of  Veterans  Day  .  .  .  uni- 
forms, cannon,  military  music  .  .  .  have  a 
martial  characteristic  that  Is  both  tradi- 
tional and  understandable. 

But  we  must  remember  that  Veterans  Day 
la  a  day  of  peace  and  that  if  it  Is  to  have 
fuU  meaning  for  ua  It  must  be  Observed  that 
way. 

The  day  and  the  events  that  mark  It  took 
their  form  and  their  original  place  on  the 
calendar  not  because  of  war,  but  because  a 
great  war  was  over. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  will  soon 
return  to  that  original  date,  not  only  because 
It  has  8i>eclal  meaning  as  a  day  in  the  lives 
of  nearly  one  mUlion  veterans  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  remembered  as  a  day  of  peace  by 
all  Americans. 

We  have  seldom  known  more  than  a  gen- 
eration of  peace  dining  the  last  two  centur- 
ies. The  period  from  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  .  .  .  the  period  that  Included 
onr  Centennial  celebration  ...  is  the  long- 
est we  have  spent  without  going  Into  battle. 
There  is  irony  in  this  because  we  are  a 
peace-loving  people.  We  have  no  desire  to 
dominate  others.  We  have  no  territorial  de- 
signs and  our  relations  with  other  countries 
have  been  characterized  by  unselfishness. 

But  we  have  learned  that  a  desire  for 
peace  does  not  always  bring  peace.  We  have 
found  that  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  our- 
selves and  for  others,  often  requires  armed 
service  by  our  citizens,  their  suffering  and 
their  bloodshed. 

Today  we  are  at  peace  once  more  after 
recent  long  eras  of  combat.  We  pray  that  It 
will  last. 

This  Is  a  land  of  people  with  diverse  out- 
looks and  a  wide  range  of  tastes  and  Inter- 
ests. It  la  a  country  where  a  great  variety 
of  beliefs  and  phlloeophies  exists,  where  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  abound. 

But  I  am  certain  that,  if  all  Americans 
were  called  on  to  state  one  goal  the  Nation 
must  seek  as  we  enter  our  third  century,  the 
goal  of  lasting  peace  would  be  chosen  with 
near  unanimity. 

And  I  am  certain  om-  people  would  mean 
peace  that  is  more  than  the  absence  of 
war  .  .  .  peace  with  Justice  and  equality,  a 
peaceful  condition  that  promotes  opportunity 
and  happiness,  peace  with  safety,  peace  with 
freedom. 

The  kind  of  peace  for  which  Americans 
have  yearned  throughout  the  years  and  for 
which  so  many  have  served,  sacrificed  their 
health  and  given  their  lives. 

L«t  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  that  kind  of 
peace  for  our  people  and  for  all  peoples. 

Let  us  remember  this  day  not  Just  as  a 
day  devoted  to  history  and  past  achievement, 
but  as  a  day  when  we  looked  ahead  with  firm 
resolution  that  there  could  be  a  future  with- 
out war,  without  war  suffering,  without  war 
dead.  ^ 

I  will  conclude  these  remarks  by,  first, 
commending  you  for  the  Interest  that  has 
brought  you  here  to  participate  in  this  event 
and,  second,  assuring  you  of  my  continued 
personal  dedication  to  the  needs  of  the  men 
and  women  we  honor  here  today. 

I  Join  with  my  more  than  200,000  colleagues 
at  the  Veterans  Administration  in  pledging 
the  best  service  we  know  how  to  give  and. 
beyond  that,  an  approach  to  veterans  pro- 
grams that  refiects  the  great  appreciation  and 
reelect  the  American  people  feel  for  those 
who  have  earned  that  service. 

I  thank  you  all  for  your  Interest  in  this 
program  and  my  special  thanks  goes  to  thoee 
who  worked  so  hard  to  arrange  It. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  HUGH  CAREY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
times  of  rapid  change  and  advancement 
this  country  needs  leaders  who  have  the 
courage  to  face  the  many  problems  at 
hand  and  the  strength  not  to  succumb  to 
the  demands  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  majority  In  this  country. 

The  presentation  of  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Humanitarian  Award  to  Gtov. 
Hugh  L.  Carey  of  New  York  State  proves 
he  Is  that  type  of  a  leader.  In  public  and 
private  life  Governor  Carey  has  been  a 
champion  of  humanitarian  causes.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  remember  the 
governor's  fine  work  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  while  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

With  this  In  mind  I  would  like  to  In- 
troduce Into  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
Governor  Carey's  remarks  upon  receipt 
of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Humanitarian 
Award.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  wfll 
enjoy  reading  the  comments  of  this  dis- 
tinguished former  Member.  His  remarks 
follow: 

TErr  or  Rzmarks  bt  Gov.  Huor  L.  Caret 
Thank  you. 

It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  to  receive  an  award 
named  after  one  of  the  greatest  humanitari- 
ans who  ever  lived. 

The  only  other  wish  I  might  have  is  to 
have  Eleanor  Roosevelt  here  herself.  Sbe 
could  be  helpful  these  days  ...  to  all  of  us. 
She  once  said:  "You  gain  strength,  courage 
and  confidence  by  every  experience  in  which 
you  reaUy  stop  to  look  fear  in  the  face.  You 
are  able  to  say  to  yourself,  1  lived  through 
this,  I  can  take  the  next  thing  that  comes 
along  .  .  .  you  must  do  the  thing  you  think 
you  cannot  do." 

We  need  people  who  believe  that  today  .  .  . 
people  who  beUeve  problems  can  bebvercome. 
People  wUUng  to  put  themselves  on  the  line 
to  overcome  them. 

People,  in  fact,  like  those  who  started  this 
League  .  .  .  who  would  not  accept  the  word 
defeat,  but  fought  back  Instead  .  .  . 

Who  would  not  accept  that  thoee  with 
hearing  Impairments  were  unemployable,  and 
started  the  first  programs  for  vocational 
counseling  and  guidance  and  education. 

People  who  believed  that  to  reach  thoee 
with  impairments  when  they  were  children 
would  give  them  a  better  chance,  and  started 
the  first  program  for  children  .  .  . 

Who  beUeved  that  no  one  vras  too  old  to  be 
helped,  or  beyond  contributing  their  part  to 
society  at  any  age.  and  started  the  first  pro- 
gram for  senior  citizens  with  hearing  im- 
pairments. 

With  Individuals  like  this  in  every  area 
affecting  the  handicapped,  we  have  turned 
people's  attitudes  around  during  the  last 
sUty  years.  We  have  opened  windows  an4 
let  the  light  shine  through  the  myths  of 
Ignorance  that  enchained  helpless  thousands 
before  these  efforts  succeeded. 

And  today  we  can  see  the  rewards  of  those 
efforts — the  countless  thousands  of  individ- 
uals with  Impairments,  trained  for  and  per- 
forming technical,  highly  skilled  Jobs.  Men 
and  women  performing  at  the  highest  levels. 
Men  and  women  contributing  to  this  society 
Instead  of  being  victimized  by  mlsfortime. 
That's  what  America  has  always  been 
about.  Treating  the  least  strong  among  us, 
and  by  so  doing  making  us,  and  this  coim- 
try, stronger  in  the  process  .  ,  .  educating 
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the  children  and  the  newcomers  .  .  .  help- 
ing the  sick  and  the  elderly. 

It  is  the  kind  of  commitment  no  budget 
austerity  can  ever  cancel,  as  long  as  we  be- 
lieve In  this  country.  Because  the  basic 
strength  of  this  country  is,  and  always  has 
been,  its  people  ...  its  most  basic  resource. 

I've  just  come  from  a  meeting  of  the 
Emergency  Finance  Control  Board.  And  the 
decisions  we  are  facing  for  New  York  City — 
as  cities  across  this  country  are  facing — are 
bard  ones.  But  they  are  not  ones  where 
essential  human  needs  are  going  to  be 
Ignored. 

We  believe  even  in  hard  times  there  Is  a 
way  to  act  responsibly. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  national  level  we 
see  men  willing  to  gtunble  on  people's  lives 
for  the  sake  of  politics  .  .  .  who  stUl  believe 
in  the  worn-out  trickle-down  theory,  that  If 
you  put  enough  money  at  the  top  It  wUl 
trickle  down  to  those  who  need  It. 

Who  put  oU  companies  and  private  corjjo- 
rations  ahead  of  jobholders  and  homeowners 
and  school  chUdren. 

We  know  where  we  stand  on  the  Issue.  We 
want  to  keep  building  schools  and  housing. 
We  want  to  give  the  sick  and  the  mentally 
and  physicaUy  disabled  the  help  they  need 
.  .  .  the  help  we  owe  them.  We  want  our 
neighborhoods,  our  cities,  our  very  lives 
wherever  we  live — ^to  reflect  our  basic  hu- 
manity. We  are  not  simply  machines  to 
make  and  dispense  money.  We  are  human 
beings  who  believe  some  things  can't  be  bal- 
anced in  a  checkbook,  but  must  come  from 
the  heart. 

And  it's  because  you  believe  these  things 
too  and  have  demonstrated  that  commitment 
for  65  years  of  fine  service,  that  I  am  proud 
to  receive  this  ilward  from  you  today. 

I  consider  it  more  than  thanks  for  any- 
thing I  may  have  done.  I  consider  It  a  con- 
tinuing pledge,  to  do  my  part  in  continuing 
to  keep  alive  the  Ideals  and  the  coounlt- 
ments  which  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  thla 
League,  best  exemplify. 
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GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 


THE  U.N.  RESOLDTION  ON  ZIONISM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  ICASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  protest  the  resolution  by  the  United 
Nations'  Third  Committee  which  has 
equated  Zionism  with  racism,  an  action 
that  can  only  erode  further  the  UJJ.'s 
usefulness.  The  Third  Committee  vote 
is  partly  another  example  of  the  anti- 
Semitism  which  has  lately  acerbated  the 
debates  of  the  U.N.,  and  partly  a  coward- 
ly surrender  by  many  nations  to  the 
Arabs'  use  of  their  oil  to  manipulate 
world  politics.  There  Is  a  total  dlsln- 
genuousness  in  the  "racist"  labeling  of 
the  Jewish  people,  who  have  suffered 
centuries  of  persecution  for  their  "race." 
It  is  a  further  demonstration  of  double- 
speak that  this  resolution  comes  as  part 
of  a  yearly  review  of  the  UJJ.'s  so- 
called  "Decade  of  Struggle  Against  Dis- 
crimination." 

If  the  Third  Committee's  stand  Is 
not  repudiated  by  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, I  would  urge  that  the  U.S.  pub- 
licly question  the  sincerity  of  the  so- 
called  "Decade  of  Struggle  Against  Dis- 
crimination," and  Indicate  the  possibil- 
ity of  reducing  the  U.S.  financial  con- 
tribution to  the  UJJ.  until  it  turns  Its 
back  on  this  kind  of  demagoguery. 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

or   MINIfESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Towns  and  Town- 
ship Officials  has  unanimously  endorsed 
the  reenactment  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program.  General  revenue  shar- 
ing has  succeeded  in  responding  directly 
and  effectively  to  the  needs  of  small 
towns  and  communities.  By  eliminating 
redtape,  it  has  permitted  Federal  funds 
to  reach  small  towns  that  would  other- 
wise receive  no  assistance.  Further,  it 
has  reduced  the  need  for  increases  in 
burdensome  local  taxes. 

Mr.  Martin  Sabo,  Speaker  of  the  Min- 
nesota House  of  Representatives,  has 
compiled  some  convincing  statistics  re- 
garding the  importance  of  revenue  shar- 
ing to  State  and  local  governments.  In 
Minnesota,  if  we  were  to  replace  all 
State  and  local  general  revenue  sharing 
funds  which  have  come  into  the  State, 
we  would  be  forced  to  choose  between  a 
number  of  equally  disastrous  options: 

First,  Increase  individual  Income  tax 
by  11.4  percent. 

Second,  Increase  corporate  Income  tax 
by  71.2  percent. 

Third,  Increase  sales  tax  by  30.1  per- 
cent. 

Fourth,  reduce  school  aid  by  16.7  per- 
cent. 

Fifth,  reduce  aid  to  local  governments 
by  86.5  percent. 

Sixth,  eliminate  public  welfare  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children. 

Seventh,  eliminate  all  legislative,  judi- 
cial and  executive  departments  general 
fund  expenditures. 

Eighth,  allow  local  governments  to 
raise  property  taxes  by  10  percent  com- 
bined with  a  4  percent  Increase  in  in- 
dividual income  tax. 

Mr.  Wally  Gustafson  of  the  Natonal 
Association  of  Towns  and  Township  Of- 
ficials recently  testified  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  Human  Resources  in  sup- 
port of  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program.  Mr.  Gustafson's  remarks  are 
persuasive  and  noteworthy.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  read  this  statement 
carefully  and  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  extension  of  this  important  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Gustafson's  remarks  follow: 
Rzmarks  or  Wallace  OtrsTArsoN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members 
of  this  Committee :  I  am  Wallace  Oustaf son, 
attorney  from  WlUmar,  Minnesota  and  repre- 
sent the  National  Association  of  Towns  and 
Township  Officials.  Joining  with  me  in  this 
presentation  are  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Association  who 
also  represent  the  several  state  associations 
of  townships  and  township  officials  from 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  are 
twenty-one  states  in  the  United  States  that 
afford  to  their  people  the  benefits  of  a  town- 
ship form  of  government,  and  most  of  these 
state  associations  of  township  officials  are 
members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Towns  and  Township  Officials  under  whose 
auspices  we  appear  before  you  today. 

When  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1S72  was  enacted  establishing  general 
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federal  revenue  sharing,  the  Congressional 
mandate  was  to  "help  assure  the  financial 
soundness  of  state  and  local  governments 
which  is  essential  to  our  federal  system."  As 
a  further  affirmation  of  Congressional  intent. 
Congress  determined  that  the  sound  financial 
condition  of  local  governments  in  our  coun- 
try was  critical  to  their  survival,  and  heuce 
It  provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  general 
revenue  sharing  moneys  allocated  to  each 
state  be  provided  to  local  governments  and 
one-third  to  the  state  government.  To  date 
of  the  twenty  billion  dollars  of  funds  dis- 
bursed in  the  form  of  revenue  sharing,  ap- 
proximately one  billion  or  5%  has  been 
allocated  to  the  townships  In  the  United 
States.  The  more  than  three  years  of  par- 
ticipation of  16,467  townships  exceeded  in 
number  only  by  the  18,661  cities  who  have 
registered  a  minimum  of  complaints  and 
xinanlmously  endorse  re-enactment  beyond 
1976  dramatically  demonstrates  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  a  success  and  ought  to  be 
continued. 

At  the  outset,  the  National  Association  of 
Towns  and  Township  Officials  and  its  con- 
stltutent  members  believe  that  revenue 
sharing  embodies  those  original  consti- 
tutional principles  of  goveriunent  by  the 
people  which  we  will  soon  celebrate  during 
the  Bi-Centennlal  of  our  nation's  birth.  The 
fundamental  premise  underlying  the  Ameri- 
can federal  system  is  a  concept  that  govern- 
ment must  remain  close  to  the  people  it 
serves.  Within  this  system  we  suggest  it  la 
the  townships  and  their  elected  officials  that 
are  most  directly  in  contact  with  their  con- 
stituents, and  we  believe  most  responsive 
to  the  individual  communities'  real  needs. 
Federal  revenue  sharing  encourages  orderly 
local  planning  since  officials  know  in  advance 
the  funds  they  will  receive;  its  procedures 
are  elementary  and  recipient  governments 
need  not  employ  additional  expensive  staS  to 
cope  with  federally  designed  paper  work. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  objective  of 
revenue  sharing  to  provide  federal  assistance 
to  all  units  of  general  government  in  the 
United  States.  Most  other  federal  aid  pro- 
grams are  targeted  at  one  or  another  speci- 
fied level  of  government  and  each  of  the 
hundreds  of  categorical  aid  programs  ad- 
dresses a  particular  need  that  may  exist  in 
only  a  few  Jurisdictions.  One  of  the  tragedies 
of  categorical  aid  programs  is  the  difficulty 
most  local  governments  encounter  in  identi- 
fying the  sources  of  the  grants  and  preparing 
and  coping  with  the  applications  in  com- 
pliance with  the  diversity  of  federal  regula- 
tions and  procedures  that  apply  to  all  of 
these  programs.  The  result  has  been  that 
too  often  only  the  more  affluent,  sophisti- 
cated and  well-staffed  units  of  government 
can  compete  successfully  in  such  "grants- 
manship"  exercises.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
association  that  we  represent  applauds  this 
new  federal  revenue  sharing  program,  being 
mindful  that  Americans  in  all  communities 
have  basic  needs  that  require  public  services 
and  assistance. 

When  the  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Act  was 
enacted,  it  was  understood  that  decisions 
concerning  the  use  of  federally  shared  reve- 
nues would  be  made  by  the  recipient  govern- 
ments and  not  by  the  Treasury  Department, 

Priorities  for  the  uses  of  moneys  are  or- 
dained locally  and  the  citizenry  of  each 
community  hold  their  officials  accountable 
for  the  decisions  made.  Township  officials 
who  are  public-spirited  individuals  that  give 
of  their  time  for  minimum,  if  any,  remunera- 
tion are  in  no  position  to  go  to  Washington 
and  roam  the  halls  of  HEW,  HUD,  DOT  and 
other  departments  to  coax  aid  out  of  these 
agencies  laden  with  red  tap*.  Federal  pre- 
scriptions developed  for  universal  application 
may  be  laudable,  but  we  do  not  have  the 
time,  patience  or  expertise  to  prepare  ths 
reams  and  reams  of  pajjer  necessary  to  justify 
and  document  our  qualifications  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  possible  grant-in-aid  programs.  We 
In  township  government  believe  that  town- 
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■hips  and  their  elected  offleUle  we  in  e  better 
position  to  determine  the  prlorltiee  of  their 
own  commanltlee  rsther  than  appointed  ot- 
fldals  far  ramored  from  ua,  eqMClaUy  since 
their  decisions  are  subject  to  evaluation  by 
their  constituents  at  the  ballot  box. 

Our  asBOdattom  supports  the  growing  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  that  revenue  shar- 
ing Is  a  necessary  element  In  a  3-part  federal 
aid  ma.  A  well  rounded  federal  aid  system 
needs  (a)  categorical  grants  to  stimulate  and 
anpport  state  and  local  programs  and  areas 
of  apmetne  Intscest;  (b)  block  grants  to  glTS 
sutes  and  localities  greater  flexibility  In 
broad  functional  areas  of  national  Interest 
and  (c)  general  support  grants  (revenue 
Hharlng  aid)  to  reduce  IntergOTemmental 
fiscal  dl^Multlee  and  to  enhance  the  ability 
of  states  and  localities  to  meet  their  own 
diverse  budgetary  needs. 

Those  of  us  who  work  closely  with  state 
governments  recognize  that  state  revenue 
sharing  with  locaUtles  Is  a  practice  at  least 
a  generation  old.  whereas  federal  revenue 
sharing  Is  a  new  concept  or  experiment  in 
our  American  political  system.  The  public 
debate  over  federal  revenue  "iifcHwg  u  in  mgh 
gear  and  the  greatest  danger  In  evaluating 
the  program  la  to  exaggerate  Its  benefits  or 
condemn  its  shortcomings.  Certainly  the  en- 
actment of  revenue  aimiTig  lu^  not  ushered 
out  financial  predicaments  and  crises  in  local 
governments  nor  has  It  produced  a  new  gen- 
eration of  free-wheeling  spenders  of  public 
moneys  because  of  the  Tniwiimim  of  red  t^M 
entailed  In  securing  federal  revenue  sharing 
funds.  One  of  the  most  valued  by-products 
of  this  new  federal  program  has  been  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  power  and  authority  ac- 
cumulating In  Washington  at  an  ever-In- 
creasing rate. 

There  are  many  critiques  that  must  be 
applied  to  evaluate  this  program,  but  we 
believe  that  the  townships  in  America  mxist 
score  high  marks  when  one  asks,  "Has  the 
program  increased  local  decision-making. 
Increased  citizen  participation,  properly 
husbanded  funds  with  a  TniwiTnum  c^  com- 
pliance violations,  and  operated  with  de- 
pendability yet  flexlbUity  In  such  a  way  as 
to  recognize  and  encourage  the  combina- 
tion of  national  unity  and  local  diversity  that 
has  made  ours  the  strongest  of  nations  for 
nearly  aoo  years?" 

We  are  sure  that  the  virtues  and  merits 
of  the  program  have  been  outlined  to  you 
with  rq^Mtition  ad  nauseam  and  little  new  or 
Imaginative  light  has  been  cast  on  the  sub- 
ject. However,  we  are  now  in  October  197S 
and  all  unite  of  government  Including  the 
various  states,  cities  and  counties  have 
urged  ufion  you  the  Importance  of  an  early 
congressional  decision  about  the  future  of 
continued  revenue  sharing.  The  need  of 
townah^ts  to  know  about  their  future  revenue 
sharing  entitlements  at  an  early  date  is 
greater  than  their  need  for  advance  'infor- 
mation about  categorical  aids.  Shared 
revenues  become  a  part  of  the  general  fund 
of  townships  which  is  not  necessarily  the 
case  with  other  aids.  These  funds  support 
essential  day-to-day  service  which  in  many 
oases  would  be  eliminated  or  paid  for  with 
higher  local  taxes  should  revenue  sharing 
terminate.  As  reported  by  the  Department  of 
the  Tteasury,  the  program  was  intended  to 
allow,  along  with  other  thlnea.  hard-pressed 
Jurisdictions  to  maintain  n— riiillsl  i»»i«tiTig 
services,  to  reduce  taxes  or  to  prevent  tax 
Increases. 

In  this  current  period  of  national  economic 
uncertainty  and  unprecedented  deficits,  the 
economic  situation  at  our  local  governmental 
level  la  also  severe  where  the  problems  result- 
lag  frott  inflation  and  rlttng  Tmanmiloymsnt 
have  reached  crisis  proportions.  As  dlstln- 
gtUtfied  from  the  townshlpa.  the  federal  gov- 
SRiment  haa  preempted  many  soorosa  of 
taxatloo  and  has  a  superior  revenue-raising 
Instrument  in  the   Income  tax — the  most 
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responsive  and  equitable  tax  in  use — as  well 
as  other  fiscal  and  monetary  tools  that  it 
alone  possesses.  Additionally,  the  federal 
govenunent  has  the  primary  req>onsibillty 
for  the  management  of  our  economy.  If 
revenue  sharing  is  to  remain  true  to  its 
original  concept  and  is  to  serve  its  purpose 
of  underpinning  local  budgets.  It  should  not 
be  cyclical  but  a  stable  and  continuing 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  honored  to  have 
had  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony 
and  wotUd  be  pleased  to  submit  any  other 
material  or  data  which  might  be  iiseful  In 
your  deliberations.  For  the  remainder  of  our 
allotted  time,  we  Invite  your  questions  and 
wUl  attempt  to  supply  the  answers  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 


REVOLUTIONARY  PACIFISM  AND 
SABOTAGE:  THE  WAR  RESISTERS 
LEAGUE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   OEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOXTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  militant,  revolutionary  "paci- 
fists" have  considered  sabotage  a  "mor- 
ally just"  act  as  long  as  directed  against 
property.  The  revolutionary  pacifists 
consider  as  legitimate  targets  property  or 
facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  prop- 
erty or  facllitleB  of  corporations  doing 
business  with  the  Armed  Forces  or  the 
Government,  and  various  other  inani- 
mate "symbolic"  targets.  In  this  they  are 
no  less  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  internal 
security  than  the  Weather  Underground 
Organization  which  also  regards  its  ac- 
tions as  "armed  propagada"  against  the 
State. 

One  of  thes^  revolutionary  pacifist  or- 
ganizations, the  War  Reslsters  League— 
WRL— recently  held  its  annual  confer- 
ence to  develop  new  organizing  Issues  now 
that  Southeast  Asia  has  been  won  by  the 
Communists.  A  prime  topic  for  discus- 
sion was  the  antinuclear  power  campaign 
developed  so  successfully  by  radical  en- 
vironmentalist groups.  Featured  at  the 
WRL  meetings  Was  Sam  Lovejoy,  the 
admitted  saboteur  of  a  weather  tower  at 
a  planned  nuclear  powerplant  In  Mon- 
tague, Mass. 

Samuel  H.  Lovejoy,  30.  a  member  of 
the  environmentalist  group.  Nuclear  Ob- 
jectors for  a  Pure  Environment — NOPE — 
and  a  resident  of  an  organic  fanning 
commune  formerly  the  headquarters  of 
the  radical  Liberation  News  Sen4ce,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  police  on  February 
22, 1974,  after  toppling  the  $50,000  tower. 
In  a  previously  prepared  statement.  Love. 
Joy  admitted  "full  responsibility  for  sab- 
otaging that  outrageous  ssrmbol  of  a  fu- 
ture nuclear  powerplant." 

After  a  7-day  Jury  trial  in  September 
1974,  in  which  Lovejoy  defended  himself 
as  having  acted  "In  the  public  Interest." 
Before  the  case  went  to  the  jury.  Judge 
Kent  B.  Smith  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  di- 
rected acquittal  on  grounds  that  the  In- 
dictment was  faulty,  having  charged 
Lovejoy  with  destruction  of  "personal" 
property  rather  than  with  "real"  pn^- 
erty. 
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In  a  press  Interview,  Lovejoy  Jubilantly 
stated: 

The  publicity  given  the  trial  was  a  great 
vlcttxy,  and  we've  entered  the  iasue  of  civil 
disobedience  Into  the  environmental  move- 
ment. 

He  was  not  retried. 

Lovejoy  was  present  at  the  War  Re- 
sisters  League  meeting  to  discuss  "organ- 
izing against  nuclear  powerplants"  and  to 
show  a  film  glorifying  his  sabotage  ex- 
ploit called  "Sam  Lovejoy's  Nuclear 
War." 

Held  at  Park  CoUege  in  Parkville,  Mo 
the  WRL  reported  that  the  principal  aim 
was  to  develop  "cooperation  among  paci- 
fist groups,  women's  •  liberation,  men's 
liberation,  socialist's  liberation,  pacifist's 
liberation,  anarchist's  liberation,  (groups 
Interested  in)  the  Middle  East,  nuclear 
power,  et  cetera." 

The  WRL's  contempt  for  the  moral 
standards  of  conservative  religious 
groups  was  expressed  in  a  report  on  the 
meeting  by  two  leaders  In  these  terms: 

0\ir  finest  moments  came  during  the  off- 
hoiuv,  however.  After  the  beer  was  snuck 
past  the  watchful  Mormon  eyes  of  the  campus 
officials  we  adjourned  to  our  rooms  for  party- 
ing and  to  the  corridors  for  some  good  old- 
time  radical  songf eeting. 

The  War  Reslsters  League,  founded  In 
1923.  is  the  American  section  of  the  War 
Reslsters  International.  The  WRL  has 
its  headquarters  at  339  Lafayette  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10012,  and  regional  of- 
fices in  Atlanta.  Austin,  Kansas  City,  and 
San  Francisco. 

WRL's  parent,  the  War  Reslsters  In- 
ternational, a  militant  pacifist  organiza- 
tion active  in  some  60  coimtries.  was  or- 
ganized by  three  Socialist-feminists— 
Jessie  Walace  Hughan,  Tracey  McOat, 
and  Francis  WItherspoon— from  the 
remnants  of  the  antl-enllstment  cam- 
paigns of  World  War  I.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  WRI  contained  a  strong  Marx- 
ist element  which  saw  capitalism  and 
free  market  competition  as  the  ultimate 
cause  of  war. 

From  1923  until  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  the  WRL's  principal  activities  were 
antiwar  counseling  and  dlstrlbuttog  antl- 
mllltary  literature.  Various  WRL  activ- 
ists served  prison  sentences  for  their 
draft  resistance. 

However,  in  1947,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  Cold  War  of  aggres- 
sion, a  Marxist  revolutlonBry  faction 
gained  control  of  the  WRL  executive 
committee  which  resulted  in  the  orga- 
nization's acceptance  of  Its  current  rev- 
olutionary viewpoint. 

WRL  organizer  Ed  Hedemann  dis- 
cussed this  process  in  an  interview  in 
the  radical  Atlanta  tabloid,  "The  Great 
Speckled  Bird,"  September  28,  1975: 

In  1947.  there  were  a  series  of  executive 
conmilttee  meetings,  with  resolutions  can- 
ing for  a  more  revolutionary  viewpoint,  get- 
ting people  In  the  streets,  having  demon- 
strations. There  was  even  a  call  for  sabotage 
of  war  Industries,  for  taking  food  out  of  the 
groceries  and  distributing  It  to  [the]  poor. 

The  War  Reslsters  League  organizer 
continued: 

Dave  Delllnger.  Jim  Feck.  DeU  Budenko 
[Igal  Roodenko?],  Bayard  Bustin,  and  peo- 
ple like  them  were  in  tlie  forafront  making 
WRL  more  revolutionary.  •  •  •  they  started 
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resisting,  not  paying  taxes,  and  saying  the 
capitalist  system  was  in  fact  a  major  cause 
of  war. 

The  public  record  of  work  against  the 
interests  of  America  by  those  individuals 
is  prodigious.  Rustin,  a  Communist  Par- 
ty, U.S.A.,  member  and  Young  Commu- 
nist League  organizer  in  the  1930's  and 
early  1940's,  states  he  broke  with  CPUSA 
over  racial  discrimination  issues.  Rustin, 
while  serving  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  WRL,  served  from  1955  to  1960  as  a 
secretsuiT  to  Rev.  Martin  Luther  Eling, 
helping  to  set  up  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference.  His  career  has 
included  support  for  a  wide  range  of 
Socialist  and  left  causes  ranging  from  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy 
through  the  Peace  Information  Center 
and  the  Medical  Aid  to  Cuba  Commit- 
tee. David  Delllnger.  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  so-called  "anti-war"  move- 
ment in  support  of  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  aggression,  has  stated  that 
be  is  a  "Communist,  although  not  of 
the  Soviet  variety."  CurrenUy  active  with 
several  New  Left  publishing  projects, 
Delllnger  shares  with  Rustin  yet  an- 
other bond  of  enmity  against  traditional 
American  values — ^a  record  of  conviction 
for  sexual  perversion  in  public  places. 

In  the  late  1960's,  the  War  Reslsters 
League  joined  with  WIN,  a  countercul- 
ture youth  oriented  magazine,  with 
which  WRL  commenced  to  build  a  wider 
base  among  the  Marxist  Socialists,  an- 
archists, and  women's  and  homosexual 
liberationists  of  the  New  Left. 

IXiring  the  demonstrations  in  support 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  ter- 
rorists, the  WRL  took  an  important  or- 
ganizational role  in  the  SPUSA-doml- 
nated  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice — ^PCPJ — and  its  many  predeces- 
sors. In  these  coalitions,  the  WRL  took 
a  leading  role  in  establishing  the  pat- 
tern of  "mass  civil  disobedience"  and 
"nonviolent  resistance" — including  the 
physical  and  psychological  conditioning 
of  militant  pacifist  "shock  troops" — 
which  so  greatly  assisted  the  spreading 
of  contempt  for  the  laws  created  through 
our  constitutional,  representative  system 
of  government. 

Hedemaim's  definition  of  the  WRL's 
"nonviolent  resistance"  is  enlightening 
as  to  the  militance  and  fanaticism  found 
among  its  members: 

The  nonviolence  we  are  talking. about 
is  different  from  the  old-style,  in  which 
pacifists  did  not  want  to  get  ^elr  hands 
dirty,  did  not  want  to  get  invcdved  In 
a  confilct  situation.  To  fight  causes  of 
war,  we  have  to  risk  getting  arrested,  go- 
ing to  jail  where  necessary,  getting  killed. 
There  are  times  when  we  must  put  our 
lives  on  the  line. 

Presumably  sabotaging  nuclear  plant 
facilities  falls  within  the  acceptable  risk 
category  for  the  WRL. 

The  War  Reslsters  League's  plans  in- 
clude organizing  against  all  forms  of 
defense  spending,  against  military  re- 
cruiting, and  supporting  the  Communist- 
sponsored  "liberation  struggles"  in  third 
world  countries.  In  this  connecUon, 
WRL  states: 

We  sympathize  with  these  movements, 
we  want  the  same  ends  they  want.  What 
is  most  Important  for  people  in  this  coun- 
try to  do  is  not  to  run  over  and  Join 
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the  Black  Liberation  Army  or  to  send 
weapons  over,  but  to  fight  the  military 
In  our  own  country,  to  get  our  oppres- 
sive military  and  oppressive  government 
and  corporations  off  their  backs — get 
Gulf  Oil  out  of  Angola,  for  example. 

It  is  noted  with  Interest,  but  without 
surprise  that  the  War  Registers  League 
views  Communist  China's  totsQltarian 
regime  with  affectionate  admiration, 
equathig  China's  decentralized  "village 
Industries" — which  are  run  on  a  cen- 
tralized top-down  basis  by  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  functionaries — with  Gan- 
dhi's proposed  ideal  pacifist  society. 

The  recent  War  Reslsters  Interna- 
tional Triennial  meeting  held  in  Noord- 
wijkerhout,  near  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
discussed  a  broad  range  of  topics  "re- 
lated to  Namibia — Southwest  Africa — 
Northern  Ireland,  the  Middle  East.  In- 
dia, ecology,  sexism,  militarism  and  con- 
scription, arms  sales,  pollution  and  ecol- 
ogy, nuclear  energy,  et  cetera." 

The  WRI  has  elected  as  its  new  "chair- 
person," Myrtle  Solomon  of  the  British 
Peace  Pledge  Union  to  replace  retiring 
Devi  Prasad  of  India.  It  Is  understood 
that  Prasad  will  soon  be  on  a  speaking 
tour  of  the  United  States  to  spread  the 
WRI/WRL  "peace"  line. 

WRL  leader  Ann  Morrissett  Davidon 
reported  that  while  the  two  previous 
WRI  Triennials,  whose  themes  were 
"Liberation  and  Revolution:  Gandhis 
Challenge,"  and  "Revolution:  Prospects 
and  Strategies,"  were  largely  "caught  up 
in  the  exigencies  of  the  Vietoam  war." 
However,  she  wrote : 

This  year  WRI  was  more  clearly  seen  by 
most  participants  as  a  trans-national  Left- 
oriented  group  ready  to  undermine  not  only 
militarism  but  also  capitalism,  imperialism, 
multinational  corporatione,  racism,  sexism, 
and  totalitarian  repression  of  any  kind. 

The  War  Reslsters  League  is  more  and 
more  focusing  its  attenticm  on  the  anti- 
nuclear  power  movement.  WIN  magazine 
since  spring  has  been  featuring  iEiccounts 
of  militant  antinuclear  demonstrations, 
sit-ins,  and  plant  occupations  in  Europe. 
Taken  together  with  the  presence  of  suc- 
cesful  saboteurs  like  Sam  Lovejoy  at  the 
recent  WRL  conference,  a  new  militancy 
may  be  injected  into  the  antinuclear 
powerplant  effort — this  being  timed  to 
coincide  with  a  rising  need  for  nonpetro- 
leum  energy  sources  for  American  homes 
and  industry. 

A  wide  range  of  militant  environmen- 
talist and  Marxist  revolutionary  organi- 
zations have  jumped  on  the  antinuclear 
bandwagon  and  have  so  far  with  their 
attacks  created  a  situation  in  which 
nearly  half  of  the  pltuined  U.S.  nuclear 
powerplants  have  been  postponed  or 
canceled. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  forcible  occupa- 
tion of  construction  sites  and  destruction 
of  equipment  does  not  add  to  the  delay  in 
making  America  self -su£Bcient  in  mergy. 

ABE  SAID  IT  LONG  AGO 
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to  Abraham  Lincoln  from  some  constit- 
uents of  mine,  Mrs.  Iva  P.  Goolsby  and 
Mr.  Vernon  Phillips  both  of  Cuthbert. 
Ga.  I  feel  that  the  contents  of  the  quote 
are  very  applicable  at  this  time  in  our 
American  history  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues : 

Abx  SAm  It  Long  Acq 
"You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong.  Tou  cannot  help  smaU 
men  by  tearing  down  big  men.  You  cannot 
help  the  poor  by  destroying  the  rich.  You 
cannot  Uft  the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down 
the  wage  payer.  You  cannot  keep  out  of 
trouble  by  spending  more  than  your  income." 
"You  cannot  further  brotherhood  of  man 
by  inciting  class  hatreds.  You  cannot  estab- 
lish security  on  borrowed  money.  You  cannot 
build  character  and  courage  by  taking  away 
a  man's  initiative  and  independence.  You 
cannot  help  men  by  doing  tat  them  what 
they  could  and  shoiUd  do  tat  themselves." — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  was  good  phUosophy  then  and  is  stiU 
good  now. 

Sincerely, 

VBUrON    PaiLLJPS. 

Iva    Philup    Ooolsbt. 


H.R.  66— FOR  THE  ANIMALS 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

of  okokgu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  liiATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  copy  of  a  quotation  attributed 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUFOXNIA 
IN  THE  HOXTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  18  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation and  the  Environment  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  66,  leg- 
islation I  introduced  which  would  dis- 
courage the  use  of  painful  devices  in  the 
trapping  of  animals  and  birds.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California, 
Bob  Legcett,  who  chairs  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  recognizing  the  intense  Interest 
in  this  legislation  by  scheduling  these 
hearings — the  first  ever  since  the  incep- 
tion of  this  type  of  legislation. 

The  useless  slaughter  each  year  of  mil- 
lions of  wild  and  domestic  animals  by  the 
cruel  steel-jaw  leghold  trap  must  cease, 
and  effective  alternative  devices  must  be 
found.  H.R.  66  encourages  both. 

In  these  days  preceding  the  Novem- 
ber 18  hearing,  I  intend  to  provide  for  the 
Record  a  series  of  factual  presentations 
focusing  on  the  inhumaneness,  unrelia- 
bility, and  Ineffectiveness  of  the  anti- 
quated steel-jaw  trap.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  take  a  few  min- 
utes each  day  to  review  these  very  In- 
teresting stories. 

The  following  is  from  the  most  recent 
publication  of  Def aiders  magazine: 
"A  Stab  Sats  No" 
(By  BCary  Tyler  Moore) 

It  was  the  end  of  a  busy  day  of  shooting.  I 
was  stopped  at  a  red  light  on  Sunset  Boule- 
vard. Suddenly  there  she  was — a  woman 
sauntering  acroes  the  street  in  not  just  a 
leopard  coat  but  a  leopard  hat  too.  Some- 
thing in  me  snapped.  In  my  mind's  eye  I 
didn't  see  that  woman  at  all.  I  saw  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  creatures  in.  the  world 
moving  gracefuUy  through  his  jungle— and 
then  I  (Jso  saw  his  torment  and  his  agony. 

It  was  too  much  for  me.  I  opened  the  win- 
dow. "Are  you  happy  now?"  I  shouted.  "Are 
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70U  ttmppj  that  70U  killed  those  leopards?" 
8be  looked  around.  For  an  instant  our  eyes 
mat.  "I  hope  you  know,"  I  said,  "you  look 
awfuL" 

I  dont  know  whether  she  recognized  me  or 
not.  But  I  do  know  that,  after  our  conXronta- 
tton.  I  trembled  a  little — and  I  wasn't  sorry. 
I  was  Btlll  mad.  I  want  to  say  I'm  not  usually 
one  to  make  scenes  like  that.  I'm  no  cause 
mongar,  I  value  my  privacy  and  my  right  to 
ma  thinking,  and  I  assume  others  do,  too.  I 
wouldn't  attack  a  guest  at  a  dinner  party  or 
embazTaoB  a  stranger  shopping,  though  I'm 
always  ready  to  be  vocal  should  the  subject 
come  up.  Sometimes,  however,  my  horror  at 
cruelty  and  ignorance  overwhelms  my  re- 
serve, and  I  have  to  speak  out.  Calling  to  that 
woman  was  one  of  those  times.  This  Is 
another. 

Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  wish  I  bad 
always  felt  the  way  I  do  now  about  furs,  but  I 
dldnt.  I  grew  up  in  a  normal  middle-class 
family,  moving  from  Brooklyn  to  Los  Angeles 
at  an  early  age.  I  was  a  kind  and  decent  child, 
like  most  children,  and  I  dearly  loved  ani- 
mals. Purs  weren't  worn  in  my  family — there 
were  always  more  Important  things  to  buy — 
and  we  certainly  didn't  need  them  for 
warmth  In  Southern  California.  But  fiir  Is 
beautiful  and  wonderful  to  touch.  More  than 
that.  It  Is  a  traditional  symbol  of  a  certain 
success.  So,  when  I  bought  my  first  mink 
stole  several  years  ago,  I  was  naturally 
pleased.  It  never  once  occurred  to  me  that  in 
order  for  that  soft  beauty  to  be  on  my  back. 
Innooent  animals  had  to  die. 

I  b^eve  tt  is  the  same  with  the  leopard - 
dad  woman — In  fact,  with  most  people  we 
see  wearing  furs.  Their  Imaginations  have 
not  made  the  leap.  They  do  not  think  that 
the  coat  they  are  wearing  rightfully  belonged 
to  something  rise,  that  the  toy  they  are  lulng 
to  stroke  their  vanity  is  made  out  of  the 
pain  and  death  of  fellow  creatures.  Someone 
has  to  help  our  minds  make  that  le&p. 

It  happened  to  me  when  I  first  saw  a  film 
Cleveland  Amory  showed  about  the  clubbing 
oC  the  baby  seals.  I  was  as  shocked  as  if  I 
had  been  hit  In  the  face.  I  immediately  called 
my  local  station  to  find  out  i^iat  could  be 
done  to  stop  that  outrage.  They  told  me  to 
call  Cleveland  at  The  Fund  for  Animals. 
When  I  talked  to  him  and  later  met  him  and 
learned  firsthand  about  the  realities  of  "fur 
praductkm,"  I  was  of  ooxirse  sickened.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  I  was  grateful.  I  was 
gr^eful,  first,  that  I  would  no  longer  be  an 
unwitting  party  to  brutality  by  using  fur 
ands,  seoood.  that  I  could  actually  be  of  some 
\ise  In  the  fight.  At  first,  I  wsa  conoemed 
mainly  with  the  torture  of  wild  animals  wlUi 
clubs  and  steel-Jaw  leg-hold  tr^M.  But  even- 
tually I  came  to  believe  that  even  farmed 
fan  were  wrong.  Wtiat  can  be  right  with  rato- 
Ing  animals  simply  for  death — not  for  food, 
or  out  of  need,  but  tbr  the  sake  of  "glamour"? 

Sbortlj  after  meeting  with  Cleveland, 
Jayne  iteadows,  Doris  Day,  Amanda  Blake, 
Angle  Dickinson,  and  I  did  an  advertisement 
for  the  Pnnd— fwtd  for  by  X.  F.  Tlmme  &  Son, 
makns  of  fake  furs.  Through  this  advertlse- 
mMit  we  hoped  to  communicate  with  people 
through  our  familiar  names.  We  felt  that  fur 
is  not  neoesaary  to  make  a  women  feel  beau- 
tiful or  glamorous.  The  real  glamour  Is  a  re- 
sult ot  the  Imagination  that  goes  into  the 
garment.  Why  put  a  dead  thing  on  your  back 
when  we  have  all  these  creative  new  fabrics 
and  designs  that  can  be  put  together  to 
achieve  a  daszllng  effect  and  one  uniquely 
our  own.  which  Is  really  the  Important  thing. 

Tlie  response  I  received  after  that  fake 
fur  ad  amaaed  me.  I  dont  think  that  my 
statement  was  anywhere  near  strong  enough. 
Kankly  I  oouldnt  Imagine  anyone  arguing 
for  cruelty,  but  some  people  did.  I  actually 
raeatvad  hate  mall.  I  even  received  threat- 
«BlBC  lettan  traai  furriers  and  tn4>pers  try- 
ing to  force-feed  me  their  propaganda.  It 
nnnalBtsil  of  a  lot  of  rhetoric  selflahly  de- 
fending tbelr  right  to  make  money  and  was 
rounded  out  with  the  usual  nonsense  about 
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rabies  and  mange.  It  was  an  eye-opener.  Z 
remember  I  received  one  letter  calling  me 
Mary  Blyer  Boore  and  suggesting  that  per- 
haps I  would  like  to  stand  at  a  deer  or 
skunk  crossing  and  see  that  the  animitiii 
crossed  safely. 

Such  letters  did  not,  of  course,  have  the 
effect  the  other  side  might  have  desired.  In 
fact  they  had  the  opposite.  I  went  on  and 
did  a  public  service  announcement  for  the 
Fund,  and  this  time  my  statement  was  very 
strong.  "Behind  every  beautiful  wild  fur," 
I  said  slowly,  "there  is  an  ugly  story.  It  is 
a  brutal,  bloody,  barbaric  story.  The  animal 
is  not  killed— it  is  tortured  to  death.  I  don't 
think  a  fxir  coat  Is  worth  it." 

I  believe  we  are  winning.  I  really  do. 
So  many  people  are  working  to  get  the  word 
out:  the  truth  Is  becoming  harder  and  harder 
to  escape.  Most  people  by  now  have  at  least 
an  idea  of  the  stigma  of  a  fur.  The  people 
I  see  and  know  have  no  desire  to  wear  furs; 
even  at  premieres  and  parties  I  rarely  see 
a  fur  coat  or  hat  anymore.  We're  lucky  In 
that  our  message  seems  to  be  falling  on 
fertile  times.  Values  are  changing.  We  have 
more  awarness  of  the  concepts  of  equality 
and  rights.  The  people  I  meet  are  more  sen- 
sitive to  ccmmunlcatlon,  have  more  of  a 
desire  for  a  code  and  a  philosophy  to  live 
by  and  less  and  less  of  an  Interest  in  the 
outer  "trappings."  These  days,  status  is 
related  more  to  actions  and  beliefs  than  to 
what  we  put  on  our  bodies. 

Just  ten  years  ago  people  weren't  thinking 
so  much  about  things  like  animal  suffering. 
Now,  we're  not  only  thinking  about  It,  we 
are  actually  living  and  applying  what  we 
know.  Take  my  business.  I  would  never 
consider  wearing  a  fur  on  the  screen,  no 
matter  what  the  script  called  for.  On  our 
show  we've  even  gone  back  and  removed  old 
format  shots  in  which  fur  appears.  And  I 
keep  an  eagle  eye  on  everyone — from  guest 
stars  to  extras.  If  I  seee  anyone  wearing  fur, 
even  If  it  ts  just  a  walk-on.  I  go  straight  to 
Leslie  in  Wardrobe  and  say,  "Can  you  fix 
that  women  up  with  a  decent  coat?" 

Whenever  a  scene  involving  references  to 
animals  comes  up  on  the  set,  we  are  all  con- 
scious of  its  Implications.  Just  recently,  for 
example,  "Mr.  Grant"  (Ed  Asner)  was  sup- 
posed to  be  having  a  bad  day.  When  he 
arrived  to  knock  on  my  door,  a  dog  that  had 
been  barking  suddenly  yelped  and  then  was 
silent.  The  inference  was  that  Ed  had  kicked 
the  dog.  We  had  the  scene  rewritten;  we 
don't  want  to  Influence  kids  with  that  men- 
tality. On  another  occasion,  the  prop  men 
were  setting  up  for  a  bar  scene,  and  they 
wanted  an  overly  masculine  quality  In  the 
motif  of  the  bar.  They  came  up  with  stuffed 
trophy  heads  and  guns  to  make  the  bar  look 
like  a  hunting  club.  Now  these  are  men  who 
would  no  more  go  out  and  hunt  than  they 
would  shoot  people  on  the  street,  but  the 
fact  that  that  motif  might  promote  the  sport 
of  hunting  had  been  missed.  They  were  Just 
doing  something  without  thinking.  Now  we 
think.  The  particular  scene,  incidentally,  was 
redone  with  a  football  motif. 

We're  getting  there,  but  we  must  keep 
working.  People  will  always  reward  them- 
selves with  presents  and  luxuries;  but  soon, 
furs  will  be  such  a  criticized  "luxury"  they 
will  simply  not  be  worn  by  any  thinking 
person.  When  that  day  comes,  we  will  all 
sleep  better  at  night. 
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SWEDEN  REACHES  1  PERCENT  FOR 
FOREION  AID 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1975 

Ur.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  some  weeks  ago 


during  the  debate  on  H.R.  9005  Con- 
gressman Steve  Solarz  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  require  the 
United  States,  over  a  period  of  years,  to 
meet  the  United  Nations  goal  of  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  for  development  In  the  poorer 
areas  overseas. 

We  are  not  now  meeting  that  modest 
goal,  though  following  World  War  n  we 
did  four  times  that  much  under  the 
Marshall  plan. 

The  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
that  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  here 
points  out  that  Sweden  is  now  devoting 
1  percent  to  foreign  economic  assistance. 
Some  of  the  statistics  from  various 
sources  differ  slightly,  with  some  sources 
indicating  that  the  Netherlands  Is  al- 
ready devoting  1.2  percent.  But  what- 
ever the  minor  differences  in  the  statis- 
tics, what  is  clear  is  that  many  other  na- 
tions are  doing  more  than  we  are. 

We  need  to  reexamine  our  expendi- 
tures, and  where  we  can  without  damage 
to  the  defense  of  this  Nation  assist  the 
developing  nations  with  economic  as- 
sistance rather  than  gims  and  tanks  and 
bombers,  I  favor  doing  that. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  27,  1975] 
Sweden  Meets  Thiro-Woru>  Am  Goal 
(By  Bernard  Welnraub) 
Stockholm,     October     20. — Sweden     has 
quietly  emerged  as  the  first  industrial  na- 
tion to  spend  1  per  cent  of  her  gross  national 
product  on  foreign  aid.  In  doing  so,  she  Is 
meeting    a    major    demand    placed    before 
wealthy  nations  by  the  third  world. 

"We  have  made  a  conscious  effort  to  try 
to  fuIflU  our  obligation  to  the  poor  coim- 
trtes,"  said  Premier  Olof  Palme.  "We  say, 
'What  can  we  do  to  help  you  in  your  na- 
tional effort?"  We  don't  say,  'You  do  this  or 
tliat.'  We  let  them  decide.  Aid  can  be  dif- 
ficult and  complex  but  It  has  been  worth- 
while from  our  point  of  view  and  theirs." 

Although  some  problems  have  arisen  in 
Sweden's  sUd  programs,  officials  here  are  ex- 
vUtant  at  reaching  the  1  per  cent  aid  figure, 
a  goal  for  several  years.  The  aid  itself  serves 
to  underline  Sweden's  public  and  political 
support  for  "progressive"  nations,  especially 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  Tanzania. 

'Pot  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  in  Jime, 
the  Swedish  Parliament  has  appropriated 
9660-mlllion  for  foreign  aid,  or  1  percent  of 
the  OJiJ».  The  Netherlands  and  Norway  are 
approaching  the  1  percent  figure,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  it  within  the  next  year  or  two. 
Oroes  national  product  Is  the  total  value  of 
goods  produced  and  services  performed  in  a 
country. 

Sten-Olof  Dooe,  deputy  director  general  of 
the  Swedish  International  Development  Au- 
thority, which  overseas  aid,  said  that  only  400 
to  600  Swedes  were  working  abroad  on  aid 
and  that  the  program  ranged  from  specific 
projects — such  as  helping  build  a  paper  and 
pulp  mill  in  North  Vietnam — to  direct  finan- 
cial contributions  for  India,  which  needs  for- 
eign currency  to  buy  food  and  other  imports. 
"We  want  to  give  our  aid  in  such  a  way  that 
recipient  countries  have  a  high  degree  of  in- 
fluence over  what  our  resources  are  used  for," 
he  said.  "We  prefer  to  give  aid  to  coimtrles 
which  promote  the  interests  of  poor  people. 
If  some  countries  wanted  a  blank  check,  they 
could  have  It,  so  long  as  we  know  how  it  will 
be  used." 

One  major  project,  a  hospital  In  Ttuilsla. 
Is  viewed  as  a  virtual  faUure.  "It  was  buUt  in 
the  mid-sixties  and  it  was  too  Swedish,"  Mr. 
Dooe  said.  "We  tried  to  imitate  a  Swedish 
hoq>ltal  and,  of  course,  it  dldnt  work.  Every- 
thing— the  machinery,  the  spare  parts,  the 
construction,  even  the  light  bulbs  have  been 
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a  problem.  All  too  Swedish.  It's  now  working 
at  only  a  small  level  of  planned  capacity." 

Major  beneficiaries  of  Swedish  foreign  aid 
this  year  are  India,  Bangladesh,  Cuba,  North 
Vietnam  and  African  nations  that  Include 
Tanzania,  Ethiopia,  Quinea-Blssau,  Zambia 
and  Botswana.  A  major  aid  program  to  Chile 
was  abruptly  halted  with  the  overthrow  In 
1973  of  President  Salvador  Allende  Qossens. 
Almost  40  percent  of  Swedish  development 
aid  Is  channeled  through  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations. 

In  recent  years  Sweden  has  largely  sup- 
ported the  demands  of  the  third  world  at 
special  economic  sessions  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly and,  in  some  cases,  has  used  some  of 
the  rhetoric  of  the  poorer  countries.  As  Carl 
Lldbon,  the  Swedish  representative  at  the 
recent  special  session  of  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly, pointedly  said: 

"The  share  of  the  rich  countries  of  the 
world's  resources  is  unreasonably  large.  It  Is 
also  partly  put  to  absurd  use.  To  mention 
but  one  example :  the  value  of  the  production 
of  arms  and  military  equipment  by  the  rich 
world  amoiints  each  year  to  more  than  the 
OJi.P.  in  all  the  countries  in  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  South  Asia." 

Sweden  herself  has  the  fourth  largest  mili- 
tary budget  in  the  world,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  spending  4  percent  of  O.N  .P.  and  using 
12  percent  of  the  Government's  budget.  Only 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Is- 
rael exceed  this  per  capita  outlay. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  CHEMICAL 
WARFARE 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
3  years,  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
volved in  chemical  warfare  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  at  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  CCD, 
in  Geneva.  The  object  of  these  negotia- 
tions is  to  conclude  a  comprehensive 
agreement  banning  research,  develop- 
ment, production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  weapons.  At  present,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  signa- 
tories of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
which  prohibits  "first  use"  of  chemical 
weapons.  The  Geneva  Protocol  does  not 
deal  with  research,  development,  pro- 
duction, and  stockpiling  of  chemloal 
weapons. 

The  CCD  has  discussed  chemical  war- 
fare issues  over  the  last  3  years.  At  var- 
ious times  during  this  period,  the  two 
principal  negotlatiiig  parties  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  CCD,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  seemed  intent  on 
making  a  major  effort  to  draft  an  agree- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  Moscow 
summit,  on  July  3,  1974,  President  Nix- 
on and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev 
stated : 

Both  sides  reafOrmed  their  interest  in  an 
efl^tlve  international  agreement  which 
would  exclude  from  the  arsenals  of  states 
such  dangerous  Instruments  of  mass  de- 
struction as  chemical  weapons.  Desiring  to 
contribute  to  early  progress  in  this  direction, 
the  U5.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  agreed  to  con- 
sider a  joint  initiative  in  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  with  respect 
to  the  conclusion,  as  a  first  step,  of  an  inter- 
national convention  dealing  with  the  most 
dangerous,  lethal  means  of  chemical  warfare. 
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At  the  Vladivostok  summit.  President 
Ford  and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev 
reaflarmed  this  goal.  The  joint  communi- 
que of  November  24, 1974  stated: 

It  was  noted  that,  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious agreements,  initial  contacts  were  es- 
tablished between  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  questions  related  to  .  .  . 
measures  dealing  with  the  most  dangerous 
and  lethal  means  of  chemical  warfare.  It  was 
agreed  to  continue  an  active  search  for  mu- 
tually acceptable  solutions  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

It  Is  now  almost  1  year  since  the  last 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  summit  communique  con- 
cerning a  joint  Initiative  at  the  CCD. 
There  still  has  been  no  sign  of  that  Joint 
initiative.  A  number  of  the  delegations 
at  the  CCD  have  begun  to  express  im- 
patience with  the  lack  of  progress  in  the 
negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  chemi- 
cal warfare  treaty.  The  Canadian  Am- 
bassador to  the  CCD  summed  up  the  feel- 
ings of  many  of  the  delegates: 

Last  year  our  Co-chairmen  indicated  that 
they  would  be  undertaking  a  joint  initiative 
on  the  most  lethal  chemical  weapons.  No 
doubt  many  delegations  around  this  table 
have  thus  felt  constrained  in  putting  forward 
further  proposals  of  their  own,  preferring  to 
await  this  Joint  initiative.  Recognizing  that 
the  Co-chairmen  have  perhaps  the  largest 
stocks  of  chemical  weapons  among  nations 
here  represented  and  recognlzmg  that  they 
possess  the  most  sophisticated  technology  in 
this  area,  this  reluctance  on  the  part  of  other 
members  of  the  Committee  is  quite  under- 
standable. Nevertheless,  we  must  remember 
that  at  Its  twenty-ninth  session  the  United 
Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  repeated  the  call 
upon  us  to  continue  our  negotiations  on 
chemical  weapons  "as  a  matter  of  high  prior- 
ity." The  Canadian  authorities  therefore  are 
concerned  about  the  apparent  hiatus  In  our 
discussions  of  this  subject.  It  has  been  our 
hope  that  the  Co-chairmen  would  soon  be 
able  to  present  us  with  the  results  of  their 
bilateral  consultations.  ... 

The  Ambassador  from  Sweden  stated 
the  matter  in  this  way : 

In  the  joint  communique  from  the  summit 
meeting  in  Moscow  about  a  year  ago  the 
United  States  and  the  U3.S.R.  announced 
that  they  were  considering  a  "joint  initiative" 
in  the  CCD.  .  .  .  This  announcement  was  wel- 
comed as  it  seemed  to  signify  that  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  had  at  last  decided  to 
And,  or  had  even  found,  a  way  to  overc(»ne 
their  outstanding  differences  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  first  step  of  a  ban  on  chemical 
weapons.  As  we  know,  this  intention  was  con- 
firmed later  during  the  summit  meeting  in 
Vladivostok  last  November. .  .  .  But  what  has 
happened  since?  A  year  has  elapsed  without 
any  signs  of  a  result  whatsoever.  Concerned 
questions  have  been  put  to  the  two  delega- 
tions here  in  the  CCD.  So  far  we  have  only 
learned  that  discussions  are  going  on  between 
them  but  not  a  word  has  been  given  as  to 
what  is  being  discussed,  or  how  long  we  shall 
have  to  wait. 

The  almost  complete  silence  which  this 
"joint  initiative"  has  brought  to  CCD  discus- 
sions on  chemical  weapons  this  year  has  cer- 
tainly been  detrimental  to  our  work  on  this 
subject.  ... 

We  have  also  to  say,  very  clearly,  that  the 
"joint  initiative"  really  will  have  to  material- 
ize at  the  start  of  next  year's  session  at  the 
latest,  if  it  is  not  to  lose  Its  credibility. 

The  negotiations  at  the  CCD  are  US' re- 
sume In  February.  The  Congress  has 
given  an  added  boost  to  these  negotia- 
tions by  denying  the  Army's  request  to 
set  up  a  manufacturing  facility  and  pro- 
duction line  for  binary  nerve  agent  muni- 
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tions.  Many  of  the  delegates  to  the  CCD 
voiced  apprehension  over  the  binary  pro- 
gram and  its  potential  impact  on  arms 
control  negotiati(His  in  chemical  warfare. 
As  the  Iranian  Ambassador  stated: 

We  are  often  informed  by  the  news  media 
about  refinements  of  chemical  weapons,  par- 
ticularly of  the  so-called  "binaries"  .  .  .  We 
cannot  expect  the  evolution  of  this  or  any 
other  weapons  system  to  stop  by  Itself.  *We 
must  move  quickly  to  head  off  Its  develop- 
ment before  we  are  faced  with  a  problem  as 
enormous  as  that  of  halting  nuclear  weapons 
development. 

In  denying  funds  for  the  binary  pro- 
duction Une,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  addressed  this  concern: 

In  the  meantime,  it  Is  sincerely  hoped  that 
genuine  progress  can  be  made  during  the 
forthcoming  year  at  the  UJ*.  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  on 
a  realistic  and  workable  treaty  to  ban  all 
means  of  chemical  warfare.  If  no  progress  is 
made  In  these  negotiations  at  the  time  we 
are  tg  consider  the  Fiscal  Year  1977  Defense 
budget,  the  Committee  may  have  to  reap- 
praise its  position  on  this  overall  matter. 

Thus,  if  the  n^otiations  at  the  CCD 
are  to  move  forward  on  outstanding 
chemical  warfare  issues,  they  must  move 
forward  soon.  In  my  view,  there  will  be 
no  forwtird  movement  until  there  is  a 
"joint  initiative"  by  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R..  and  there  will  be  no 
Joint  initiative  imtil  the  United  States 
formulates  a  negotiating  position  on 
chemical  warfare  Issues.  Hie  Soviet 
Union  has  done  so  and  has  presented  a 
negotiating  proposal  at  the  CCD;  the 
United  States  has  not. 

Based  on  testimony  presented  to  con- 
gressional committees,  it  is  apparent  to 
me  that  the  executive  branch  has  yet  to 
formulate  a  position  on  chemical  warfare. 
For  the  last  2  years.  Pentagon  officials 
have  argued  that  we  must  produce  binary 
nerve  agents  munitions.  For  the  last  2 
years,  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Contnd 
and  Disarmament  Agency  has  testified 
that  we  should-«ot  produce  binaries — 
that  production  would  harm  the  negotla- 
ticms  which  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  pledged  to  support. 

In  light  of  recent  congressional  actions 
concerning  chemical  wsirfare,  it  Is  my 
hope  that  the  executive  will  formulate  its 
position  on  chemical  warfare  Issues.  It 
appears  imlikely  that  there  can  be  any 
jointjnitlatlve  or  successful  conclusions 
to  the  CCD  negotiations  if  the  United 
States  continues  in  Its  present  non- 
position. 

CONCORDE  SST 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    TOES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Introduce,  for  the  record,  a  let- 
ter which  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  sent  to  the  Honorable  William  T. 
Coleman,  Jr..  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, on  Wednesday,  October  22.  Tlila 
letter  asks  Mr.  Coleman  to  recirculate  a 
revised  eivlronmental  Impact  statement 
for  further  comments  prior  to  making 
any  decision  on  admlttmg  the  Concorde 
SST  to  the  United  States. 
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As  the  EDF  letter  points  out,  this  is 
the  same  request  that  was  made  in  very 
stnxig  terms  last  spring,  by  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  State  felt  that  the  orig- 
inal draft  statement  was  so  deflcloit  as 
not  to  even  provide  a  basis  for  informed 
discussion.  I  think  the  EDF  letter  shows 
some  of  the  reasons  why  the  State,  and 
others,  came  to  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  would  like  to  identify 
myself  with  this  request,  and  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  recommend- 
ing this  approach  to  Secretary  Coleman. 

ENYIROIf  KKNTAI.  DSFKNSS  Pumt, 

WaaMngton.  D.C..  October  22, 197S. 
Re  Concorde  88T:  Petition  for  Beclrculatlon 

at  Izoimct  Statement. 
Hon.  WlLLZuc  T.  OouDCAjf ,  Jr. 
Secntarf  of  TrtauportatUm. 
Waahtnffton,  DXI. 

Dmut  Ma.  Skkstast:  llie  Xnvlronmental 
DeXenae  Fuiid  ("KDF")  on  behalf  of  Ita  56,- 
000  munben  tbroughout  the  TTnlted  States, 
hereby  petttloiu  yoa  to  recirculate  the  De- 
partment of  Tranqmrtatlon's  forthcoming 
rerlaed  envlionmental  Impact  statement  on 
the  Ooucunle  SST  for  further  comments,  as 
a  second  draft.  btXan  making  any  decision 
on  admitting  that  aircraft  to  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Airport  In  New  York  ("J7K")  or  Dulles 
International  Airport  near  Washington,  D.C. 
("Dalles"). 

This  procedure  was  requested  last  May  by 
both  XDV  and  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
reason  for  the  request,  then  as  now,  was 
that  the  FAA's  draft  Impact  statement  on 
the  Oonocrda  was  not  merely  unlnf  ormatlve 
on  many  cmclal  lasaes,  but  also  affirmatively 
misleading — so  much  so  as  to  flout  the  Coun- 
cil OD  BnvlTonmental  Quality's  Ouldellnes. 
Preparation  of  Knvlronmental  Impact  State- 
ments, 40  c:pjL  11500.7(a),  which  require 
that: 

"Xaeh  environmental  intact  statement 
shall  be  prepared  and  drculated  f  07  comment 
In  aooordanoe  with  the  provlslrais  of  these 
guidelines  The  draft  statement  mtut  satisfy 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  at  the  time  the 
draft  Is  prepared  the  requirements  estab- 
lished for  final  statements  by  section  103(1) 
(c)  (o^  the  National  Xnvtroimiental  PoUoy 
Act.  42  nJ3.C.  f  4833(3)  (c)]."  (Emphasis 
added,) 

Tike  draft  In^MCt  statement  on  the  Con- 
corde fell  so  far  short  of  this  requirement 
that,  as  the  State  of  New  York  put  the 
matter: 

"In  these  circumstances,  the  only  appro- 
priate course  of  action  for  the  FAA  Is  to  pre- 
pare a  second  or  revised  Draft  US  which, 
hopefully,  wlU  adequately  and  completely 
consldCT  the  many  Important  environmental, 
social  and  eoonomlc  Impacts  not  adequately 
dealt  with  In  Its  first  DBS.  This  second  Draft 
should  then  be  circulated  to  the  appropriate 
states,  agencies,  individuals,  etc.  for  farther 
consideration  and  comment.  Such  a  prooeas 
should  provide  the  basU  for  the  preparation 
of  an  adequate  and  complete  Final  EIS  If 
the  Inadequacies  and  cxnlaslons  noted  In 
New  York  State's  comments,  as  well  as  those 
of  others  sre  properly  addressed.  The  prepara- 
tion of  a  final  US  at  this  time  would  be 
premature  and  would  effectively  denp  Hew 
York  State  and  othert  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  [FAA's]  auessment  of  oZI 
the  relevant  potential  impactt.  .  .  ."  > 

In  SHTs  comments  of  May  6,  we  pointed 
out  some  of  the  q>eclfic  ways  In  which  the 
draft  statement  was  afltamatlvely  mislead- 
ing as  to  particular  Issues,  especially  the 
ceone  and  cancer  Issue  (pp.  3-7  of  our  com- 
ments) and  the  noise  Issue  (pp.  8-14) . 

Slnoe  last  May,  thoagh,  further  Informa- 
tloo  has  am*  to  light  which  shows  that 
the  other  parties  who  commented 
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on  the  draft — were  able  to  Identify  and  docu- 
ment only  a  fraction  of  the  misinformation 
contained  in  the  draft  Impact  statement. 
/.  Range.  Fuel  Retervea.  and  Air  Trafflo 
Control 

For  example,  the  draft  fiatly  asserted  (pp. 
53-63)  that: 

"The  Concorde  does  not  require  any  xinlque 
air  traffic  proceduree  In  which  to  operate  In 
the  approach,  cmlke  or  departure  phsaes  of 
flight.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

"If  traffic  delays  are  encountered  at  an 
alrp<»t,  the  Concorde  will  hold  at  15,000  feet 
iSEL  [mean  sea  level)  or  higher.  Holding  at 
or  above  this  altitude  will  have  no  significant 
impact  on  other  air  trafllc  or  the  air  traffic 
control  system  in  the  U.S." 

Not  until  mid-September  did  we  discover 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  FAA's  Eastern 
Regional  Ofikoe: 

"The  statement  made  on  Page  62  of  the 
subject  draft  that  'the  Concorde  does  not 
require  any  unique  air  traffic  procedures  to 
operate  In  the  approach,  cruise  or  departure 
phases  of  flight.  Is  not  completely  accurate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  has  not  yet  been  established  to  FAA's 
satisfaction  that  the  Concorde  can  hold 
within  present  protected  holding  airspace 
areas  above  14,000  feet. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  Concorde  is  exceptionally  fuel  criti- 
cal. Special  procedures  must  be  set  up  If 
delays  of  30  minutes  or  m(»e  are  expected 
at  (a]  destination  tAiport.  These  procedures 
would  have  to  Include  relaying  anticipated 
delay  information  to  the  operator  prior  to 
scheduled  departure." ' 

Not  until  September  23  did  we  learn  the 
opinion  of  the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trollers Organization  ("PATCO") — ^whlch 
was  never  invited  to  comment  on  the  draft 
inq>act  statement — that: 

"The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
attempted  to  delude  the  public  In  a  recent 
statement  that  no  'unique  air  traffic  proce- 
dures' are  needed  for  the  SST.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  We  have 
here  a  plane  which  can  fly  at  1,200  mpb,  that 
has  special  landing  and  climbing  profiles, 
Including  a  q>eclal  profile  to  go  supersonic, 
and  which  has  a  critically  low  fuel  reeerve."  > 

At  the  time  that  we  submitted  our  com- 
menta,  on  May  6,  we  were  also  thrown  some- 
what off  the  scent  by  a  full  page  advertise- 
ment purchased  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
April  17  by  British  Aircraft  Corporation, 
which  advised  us  that  the  "Concorde  Is 
simply  Just  another  Jet  from  the  points  of 
view  of  both  the  passengers  and  the  airport 
communities,"*  and  speclficaUy  that  the 
CoQctvde  does  not  need  "special  control 
treatment."  It  was  not  imtil  later  that  we 
discovered  the  Concorde  Appraisal  Report 
By  British  Airways  (1974)  which  candidly 
advised  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Trade,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Peter  Shore,  M.P.,  that: 

"For  payload  and  economic  assessments, 
minimum  safety  fuel  reserves  have  been  em- 
ployed, although  regularity /punctuality  of 
operation,  especially  to  New  York  and  Wash- 
iTigton.  may  be  adversely  affected  by  such  an 
approach  in  practice. 

'London-New  York  •  •  •  [l]f,  in  order  to 
Improve  regularity  of  direct  service  to  New 
York,  holding  fuel  Is  Increased  by  15  min- 
utes, then  payload  penalties  [are]  estimated 
of  between  6,000  and  11,000  lbs.,  I.e.  36/48% 
reduction. 

"L-ondon-Washington  •  •  •  Night  de- 
partures from  Washington  necessary  In  siun- 
mer  to  avoid  too  large  a  payload  loss  due  to 
temperature.  (If  holding  Increased  at  WAS 
by  15  minutes,  payload  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately 13,000  Ibe.  summer,  6,000  lbs.  win- 
ter) ." » 

This  same  document  adds  that: 

Tn  order  to  Tntnimia^  estimates  of  sector 
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payload  penalties,  alternate  airfields  have 
been  assumed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
prime  destination.  •  *  *  (/n  prooMce,  the 
effect  of  such  an  approach  woulil  be  to  re- 
duce regularity  and  punctuality  of  service). 
Id.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Surely  this  Information  was  available  to 
the  FAA  when  It  prepared  Ite  draft  impact 
statement.  The  FAA  also  had  available,  when 
It  prepared  the  draft,  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Supersonic  Transport  Review  Com- 
mittee, White  House  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  (1969)  (the  "Oarwln  Report"). 
Much  like  the  1974  British  Airways  Appraisal 
Report,  the  Oarwln  Report  concluded  (p.  9) 
that: 

"(T]he  Concorde  of  the  present  else,  and 
ite  production  versions  (unless  they  are  en- 
tirely different  aircraft)  are  too  small  and 
have  too  little  margin  to  be  productive  air- 
craft for  trans-oceanic  filght.  For  example, 
the  production  Concorde,  with  capacity  for 
more  than  134  seatfe.  Is  now  expected  by  the 
airlines  ...  to  carry  only  95  passengers  Paris- 
New  York  and  only  66  Frankfiirt-New  Ywk, 
with  further  restrictions  at  New  York  on 
days  warmer  than  82'  F.  and  at  Madrid  be- 
yond 46*  F."  (Emphasis  added.)  • 

The  FAA,  to  our  knowledge,  has  never  ex- 
plained what  restrlctlonB  are  to  be  Imposed 
at  New  York  on  days  warmer  than  82°  F.; 
who  Is  to  Impose  them;  or  who  Is  to  enforce 
them.  Are  Concorde  passengers,  holding  long- 
standing reservations  and  paying  a  large 
surcharge  over  first  class  fare,  subject  to 
being  "biunped"  at  the  last  minute  because 
of  ambient  air  temperature  at  takeoff  time? 
If  so,  why  wovild  any  rational  person  pay 
the  surcluuge?  If  not,  can  the  Concorde 
operate  safely  in  the  summer  months?  The 
draft  Impact  statement  not  only  falls  to 
answer  these  questions;  it  fails  to  give  any 
clue  that  the  questions  exist.  And  the  point 
of  our  present  complaint  is  that  one  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  comment  on  ques- 
tions whose  very  existence  has  been  con- 
cealed from  him. 

n.   MOISK    (CONTIWUXD) 

In  OMi  May  6  commente,  we  pointed  out 
in  some  detail  that  the  FAA's  discussion  of 
Concorde  noise  In  Ito  draft  Impact  state- 
ment was  afllrmatlvely  misleading.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  misinformation  contained  In  the 
draft  statement  is  now  revealed  by  measure- 
menta  made  at  Heathrow  Airport  near  Lon- 
don. According  to  yesterday's  Washington 
Post: 

"A  report  by  the  Greater  London  Council 
show[s]  that  the  [Concorde]  may  be  the 
world's  noisiest  plane.  On  takeoff,  Concorde 
Is  six  times  as  loud  as  the  new  generation 
of  quieter  jets  .  .  .  and  three  times  as  noisy 
as  the  veteran  Boeing  707."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  Boeing  707,  of  couirse.  Is  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  present  subsonic  jeto,  in  terms 
of  noise.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  nothing  In 
the  FAA's  draft  statement  remotely  tended 
to  convey  this  Information.  Indeed,  the  same 
newspaper,  the  Post,  read  the  draft  impact 
statement  and  concluded  editorially  that: 

"As  best  we  can  make  out  from  the  data 
available  [i.e.,  the  draft  statement]  the  Con- 
corde makes  slightly  less  noise  landing  than 
do  some  of  the  707s  and  DC-8s  now  fiylng 
[and  only]  slightly  more  noise  than  those 
planes  make  taking  off  ....  "  Post,  April 
24,  1976.  (Emphasis  added.) 

If  the  draft  statemenths  managed  to  fod 
the  Post,  It  coud  easily  have  fooled  any  other 
non-expert  reader. 

in.  BBATINC  THX  BLACK  BOX 

Tlie  FAA'S  draft  statement  obsM^ed  off- 
handedly (p.  86)  that  "It  may  be  possible 
to  Initiate  a  turn  after  takeoff  to  avoid  pop- 
ulated areas."  (EmphaeU  added.) 

This  Is  the  statement's  only  reference  to 
the  takeoff  maneuver  by  which  the  Con- 
corde proposes  to  "beat  the  black  box"  at 
JFK.  aid  thus  attain  technical  compUanoe 
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with  the  noise  limit  Imposed  on  takeoff  by 
the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  the  airport  operator. 

Nothing  in  the  draft  statement  describes 
the  maneuver  Itself.  (This  maneuver,  as  we 
understand  It,  is  a  26*  bank  tiu'n,  begun  at 
an  alUtude  of  only  100  feet.)  The  draft  state- 
ment omits  such  a  description  even  though 
(a)  the  FAA  was  advised  by  the  Port  Au- 
thority, on  February  10,  1975,  that: 

"Since  this  procedure  represente  a  depar- 
ture from  those  cxistomarily  used  by  sub- 
sonic aircraft,  we  have  expressed  concern 
with  ite  safety  aspecte; "  ^ 
and  (b)  at  the  time  of  the  draft  Impact 
statement  it  was  the  FAA's  "imderstandlng 
that  as  yet  a  final  determination  has  not 
been  made  by  either  the  pllote'  groups  in- 
volved or  the  government  aeronautical  au- 
thorities of  the  U.K.  or  France  as  to  the 
acceptability  of  the  proposed  departxire 
procedure." ' 

On  July  30,  the  FAA  certified  the  ma- 
neuver as  safe '  notwithstanding  that  (a)  the 
maneuver  had  never  been  described,  much 
less  smalyzed.  In  the  draft  statement  (b)  no 
final  Inmpact  statement  had  been  prepared 
which  mentioned  this  maneuver;  (c)  the 
maneuver  still  had  not  been  approved  as 
safe  by  the  British  Airline  Pllote  Association; 
and  (d)  It  was  still  being  criticized  as  un- 
safe by  the  International  Federation  of  Air- 
line Pllote  Associations.  The  FAA  thus  at- 
tempted to  remove  entirely  from  the  Im- 
pact statement  procedure  a  major  federal  ac- 
tion which  has  significant  environmental 
Impacte,"*  as  to  which  there  was  substantial 
room  for  legitimate  disagreement. 

Moreover,  neither  the  draft  impact  state- 
ment nor  the  July  30  certification  mentioned 
one  of  the  most  Important  questions  as  to 
the  safety  of  this  maneuver.  That  question 
is  as  follows:  The  maneuver  can  be  exe- 
cuted only  on  a  takeoff  from  Rvmway  31L 
at  JFK.  It  Is  not  claimed  that  the  Concorde 
can  comply  with  the  JFK  noise  limit — even 
nominally — on  any  other  runway.  A  certain, 
significant  portion  of  the  time,  due  to  wind 
changes,  a  takeoff  on  Runway  31L  will  be 
counter  to  the  prevailing  traffic  pattern  at 
the  airport."  What  happens  at  such  times? 
Will  the  Concorde  attempt  to  take  off  coim- 
ter  to  the  prevailing  pattern,  with  all  of  the 
safety  problems  that  this  entails?  Or  will 
the  Concorde  take  off  on  some  other  run- 
way, in  frank  violation  of  the  airport's  noise 
rule?  The  FAA  has  never  publicly  acknowl- 
edged this  question,  much  less  answered  It. 

IV.  rUXL  TANK  EXPLOSIONS 

In  August,  1976,  we  learned  for  the  first 
time  that: 

"The  FAA  has  requested  for  safety  pur- 
poses that  the  Concorde  manufacturers  In- 
stall a  nltrogen-lnertlng  system  In  the  fuel 
tank.  The  estimated  cost  for  all  Concordes 
is  approximately  25  million  dollars.  It  also 
would  probably  result  in  a  loss  of  one  to 
two  seat  payload  capacity.  Discussions  with 
the  British  and  French  have  taken  place 
over  the  last  year  and  a  half  on  this  prob- 
lem." » 

Not  until  October  did  we  learn  the  point 
of  those  discussions.  See  your  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 8  to  Sen.  William  Proxmire,  answering 
questions  which  he  had  submitted: 

"QuestUm:  Will  the  Concorde  manufactur- 
ers Install  a  nltrogen-lnertlng  system  In  the 
fuel  tanks?  If  not,  why  not  and  what  be- 
came of  the  FAA  request  that  they  do  so? 
•  •  • 

"Answer:  The  FAA  suggested  at  one  time 
that  the  manufacturers  Install  a  nitrogen  In- 
erting  system  in  the  Concorde  fuel  tanks,  but 
the  FAA  does  not  specifically  require  that 
such  a  system  be  Installed.  The  FAA  has, 
however,  promulgated  a  sptecial  rule  which 
will  have  to  be  complied  with  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  VS.  type  certificate.  TTie  issu- 
ance of  a  type  certificate  wiU  be  required 
only  if  a  V.S.  air  carrier  dectdet  to  pur- 
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chase  or  operate  the  Concorde.  The  FAA  does 
not  have  authority  to  require  other  govem- 
mente  to  meet  our  airworthiness  standards. 

"The  special  rule,  FAR  121255,  requires 
that  a  means  must  be  provided  for  the  pre- 
vention or  suppression  of  fire  or  explosion 
within  the  fuel  tanks.  The  Concorde  will  not 
be  fitted  with  a  nltrogen-lnertlng  system, 
but  that  system  is  only  one  of  many  ways 
by  which  the  aircraft  might  comply  with  the 
rule.  •  •  •  [T\he  FAA  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined by  what  method  the  Concorde  will 
attempt  to  comply  with  the  rule  or  whether 
that  method  vHU  be  adequate.  *  •  •"  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

In  other  words,  If  the  Concorde  were  now 
proposed  to  be  operated  by  a  X7.S.  fiag  car- 
rier, rather  than  Air  France  and  British  Air- 
ways, It  would  be  Illegal  because  \insafe,  for 
lack  of  compliance  with  FAR  121.265.  Yet 
the  FAA's  draft  Impact  statement  made  lit- 
erally no  mention  of  this  point,  and  no  one 
outside  the  FAA  was  able  to  comment  on  It. 

V.    OTHER   ELEMENTS   OF   THE    COVER-TTP 

The  foregoing  list  of  issues  concealed  from 
public  view  by  the  FAA  is  neither  exclusive 
nor  meant  to  be.  We  suspect  that  there  are 
numerous  other  problems.  Just  as  serious  or 
more  so,  which  were  likewise  never  iden- 
tified for  public  comment  in  the  draft  Im- 
pact statement. 

But  the  foregoing  list  Is  surely  enough  to 
show  that  the  State  of  New  York  was  right 
when  It  said  that  the  draft  impact  statement 
was  so  Inadequate  as  to  "effectively  deny  New 
York  State  and  others  an  opportunity  to 
conunent  on  the  [FAA's]  assessment  <^  all 
the  relevant  potential  impacte.  .  .  ."  '* 

VI.    APPaOPRIATE   RELIEF 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  proper  thing 
to  do  is  to  issue  the  revised  impact  statement 
as  a  second  draft,  and  solicit  commente  oq 
the  basis  of  this  (presumably)  more  com- 
plete and  candid  exposition  of  the  Con- 
corde's safety  and  other  environmental  prob- 
lems, meanwhile  withholding  action  on  the 
Concorde  for  the  brief  period  that  this 
procedure  would  require.  As  the  State  of  New 
York  further  pointed  out  in  ite  commente: 

"This  suggested  course  of  action  Is  a  fair 
and  appropriate  administrative  procedure  in 
these  circumstances.  The  preparation  of  a 
second  or  revised  Draft  EIS  for  circulation 
and  comment  Is  an  established  procedure 
utilized  by  other  Federal  agencies.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (ACE)  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT) 
have  both  utilized  a  two-draft  procedure  in 
a  number  of  cases.  In  certain  circumstances, 
ACE  and  DOT  have  issued  preliminary  Draft 
ETS's  and  circulated  them  for  commente 
prior  to  preparing  and  circulating  a  Draft 
EIS.  In  these  cases,  such  a  two-draft  ap- 
proach was  initially  decided  upon  as  beliig 
appropriate  to  fulfill  NEPA's  requlremente. 

"The  two-draft  EIS  procedure  has  also 
been  utilized  in  circumstances  where  the 
federal  agency  had  not  initially  planned  to 
prepare  more  than  one  draft.  For  example, 
the  ACE  prepared  a  second  Draft  EIS  for  a 
proposed  Vehicle  Maintenance  Facility  In 
Lower  Manhattan  after  Ite  first  Draft  EIS 
had  come  \mder  considerable  criticism  for  ita 
various  omissions  and  deficiencies.  The 
United  States  Navy  likewise  prepared  a  re- 
vised Draft  EIS,  subsequent  to  Ite  first  draft, 
for  ite  proposal  to  dredge  the  Thames  River 
In  New  London,  Connecticut  and  to  dispose 
of  the  dredged  materials  by  dumping  in  the 
oceim.  Finally,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion (now  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion) prepared  and  circulated  both  initial 
and  revised  Draft  EIB's  for  the  proposed 
Newbold  Island  Nuclear  Facility  In  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

"In  the  present  case,  the  FAA  should  fol- 
low theee  precedente  and  lame  a  revised 
Draft  EIS  which  fully  ccwrecte  the  many 
shortcomings  of  the  first  DUB  prepared.  The 
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revised  statement  must  not  only  respond  to 
criticism  of  the  original  DEIS  but  must  also 
broaden  Ite  unnecessarily  and  improperly 
narrow  scope  of  Impact  analysis.  A  compre- 
hensive and  vigorous  Impact  assessment 
must  be  completed  before  any  commercial 
SST  service  Is  Initiated.  Such  a  statement 
must  assess  the  environmental,  social,  and 
economic  Impacte  of  instituting  commercial 
SST  service  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
all  reasonable  alternatives  to  such  general 
SST  \iBe.  The  limited  and  narrow  scope  of 
the  FAA  DEIS  does  not  permit  this  necessary 
assessment.  A  major  revision  must  occur  to 
correct  these  shortcomings."  " 

As  we  pointed  out  In  our  May  6  commente, 
EDF  believes  that  this  procedure  Is  not  only 
equitable,  but  also,  \mder  the  circumstances, 
legally  required.  If  necessary,  we  are  willing 
to  resort  to  legal  action  to  enforce  the  rlghte 
we  and  our  members  have  in  this  regard,  but 
we  would  prefer  first  to  submit  the  matter 
to  your  sense  of  fairness. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Hxllegers, 
Washington  Counsel. 

rOOTNOTXS 

1  Commente  of  the  State  of  New  York,  pp. 
6-7,  transmitted  under  cover  letter  from  Hon. 
Ogden  Reid,  May  23,  1975.  (Emphasis  added.) 

*  Memorandiim,  Walter  D.  Kles,  Chief.  Plan- 
ning Staff,  FAA  Eastern  Regional  Offloe,  to 
APS-1,  May  2,  1975.  (Emphasis  added.) 

'PATCO  News  Release,  Sept.  23,  1975. 
PATCO  also  observed  that: 

"[T]he  problems  of  coordinating  such  a 
plane  [the  Cono(»de]  In  the  same  sky  as 
planes  going  as  alow  as  160  mph  are  im- 
mense .  .  .;" 

that  "the  possibility  of  delays  to  other  fllghte 
can  be  anticipated;"  and  that  "The  Concorde 
demands  [a]  disproportionate  amount  of  at- 
tention" from  air  trafllc  controllers  because 
"perceptual  Judgmente  ...  vis  a  vis  the  ra- 
dar scope,  will  be  Increasingly  different  and 
difficult.  .  .  ."  Id. 

*  Compare  R.C.  Collins,  "Through  the  Blue 
at  Mach  2,"  Air  Transport  World,  February, 
1976,  p.  33.  Mr.  Collins,  a  vice  president  for 
engineering.  United  Airlines,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  Concorde  departiire 
from  San  Francisco  International  Airport. 

"I'm  not  sure  what  kind  of  filght  rules  they 
have  In  France,  but  the  crew  paid  Uttle  at- 
tention to  the  260  kt.  speed  limit  that  exlsto 
below  10.000  ft.  in  the  XJS.  At  6000  ft.  we 
were  indicating  350  kt.;  at  6000  ft.  400  kt. 
ATC  [Air  Traffic  Control]  seemed  to  accept 
this  as  normal  for  an  SST." 

The  FAA's  draft  Impact  statement  men- 
tioned neither  this  speed  limit  nor  the  Con- 
corde's ability  or  inability  to  comply  with  it. 

'British  Department  of  Trade,  Concorde 
Appraisal  by  British  Airways,  Appendix  A 
(1974).  (EmphasU  added.)  A  6,000  lb.  pay- 
locul  [sic I]  is  the  equivalent,  of  course,  of 
thirty  200  lb.  passengers,  none  carrying  so 
much  as  a  briefcase  as  luggage.  One  is  left 
to  wonder  what  the  Paris-Dulles  payload 
would  be  "if.  In  order  to  Improve  regularity 
of  direct  service  .  .  .  holding  fuel  is  increased 
by  15  minutes,"  since  the  Parls-DuUes  route 
Is  173  statute  miles  longer  than  the  London- 
Dulles  route. 

•The  runway  heat  problem  Is  one  of  air 
density;  Air  at  82«  F.,  for  example.  Is  7%  leas 
dense  than  air  at  46*  F.,  assuming  constant 
altitude.  "This  would  correepond  to  about 
7%  reduction  in  thrust,  except  that  the 
[(Concorde)  engine  Is  turbine -inlet-temper- 
ature limited  and  so  loeee  even  more  thrust 
than  that."  Letter,  Dr.  Richard  L.  Oarwln 
to  the  undersigned,  Oct.  16,  1976. 

T  Letter.  C.  B. 'Pattarlnl,  Director  of  Avia- 
tion (  Port  Authority,  to  Alexander  P.  Butter- 
field,  Administrator,  FAA.  Feb.  10,  1978. 

■Letter,  Alexander  P.  Butterfield  to  C.  B. 
Pattarlnl.  Blarch  7, 1975. 

•Letter,  James  B.  Dow,  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, FAA  to  C.  B.  Pattarlnl. 
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1*  Section  101  or  tb»  NaUonal  Envlron- 
menUl  Policy  Act,  42  UJS.C.  i  4331,  twice 
mentloM  safety  ms  an  enyiromnental  amen- 
ity irtUch  tbat  Act  seelu  to  protect. 

I*  A  related  qtustion  is  whether  the  Con- 
corde will  be  able  to  take  off  with  a  tail- 
wind — not  a  headwind— on  Runway  31L  on 
days  when,  becauje  of  ambient  air  temper- 
ature, it  Is  already  near  its  payload  limit. 
This  la  another  quesUon  which  the  draft 
Impact  statement  failed  even  to  suggest. 

u  Minutae  of  Interagency  Meeting  October 
10.  1972,  on  Begulatory  Actions  Affecting 
SST8,  p.  2.  Theee  minutes  were  tiimed  over 
to  us  in  connectlim  with  a  pending  lawsuit 
Environmental  Defente  Fund  v.  Butterfield. 
Ot.  No.  74-217  ( D  J3.C . ) 

"  See  text  at  note  1,  supra. 

*•  New  York  State  Comments,  note  1,  supra, 
pp.  7-8. 


AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

or  comcBcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPBKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  BIT.  Speaker,  the 
House  Is  8<dieduled  to  consider  on  Wed- 
nesday legislation  which  would  create  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection.  I  view 
this  bill  as  a  small  but  urgently  needed 
step  toward  correcting  the  tremendous 
imbalance  in  lobbying  strength  that 
exists  between  consumer  groups  on  the 
one  hand  and  business  lobbies  on  the 
other. 

To  help  illustrate  this.  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  April  23  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
on  October  28.  The  Post  article  gives  a 
good  picture  of  the  overwhelming  fi- 
nancial capabllitleB  ot  certain  business 
lobbies,  while  the  Star  article  shows  the 


tnnt)lettiat  consumer  groups  are  having 
Just  trying  to  survive.  I  would  ask  my 
eoUeagaes  to  read  and  contrast  these 
articles  «8  they  make  up  theh:  minds  cm 
HJL  7575. 
IFkom  the  Washington  Poet,  April  23,  1976) 

IjOBBTINC  KMTXSS  TRK  COIfPTTm  Eft4 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Lee  Whltten) 
The  delicate  art  of  influencing  legisla- 
tlon^-popularly  known  as  lobbying — has 
been  moyed  a  great  distance  from  the  days 
when  profesBlonal  pleaders  prowled  the  Capi- 
tol oonrldon  twisting  legislative  arms. 

Tdday,  the  VS.  Chamber  at  Commerce  uses 
a  oomputer  to  keep  track  of  the  members  of 
CongrBes  who  may  need  a  little  gentle  per- 
soaelon.  The  Infernal  Instrument  identifies 
not  only  the  legislator  who  may  require  some 
quiet  pressure  but  the  biulnessmen  back 
iiame  who  can  best  apply  it. 

This  scientific  system  is  now  being  brought 
to  beer  vpoa  consumer  legislation.  With  a 
whirring  of  little  wheels,  the  electronic  ma»- 
termlnd  la  helping  the  chamber  to  deploy  its 
roroee  most  effecUvely  to  kill  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  bill. 
The  chamber's  chief  lobbyist,  HUton  Davis, 
"  y^*°P***  computerized  flies  that  list 
.  »b«TS  of  Congress  and  the  home-state 
tnislneaamen  who  have  the  meet  Influence 
jng  them. 

"What  I'd  like  you  to  do,"  he  wrote  to  cor- 
?o«»te  executives  whoee  names  went  Into  the 
somputer.  "1»  indlcite  those  senators  and 
repi  ueuutatlves  wltli  whom  your  company 
aae  a  ooostttuent  relationship  .  .  .  That  wlU 
IMRalt  me  to  signal  the  right  people  when 
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special  need  arises  for  assistance  with  a  spe- 
ciflc  legislator." 

Then  the  big  names  are  brought  in  from 
home  states  to  make  the  personal  contacts. 
They  are  guided  unerringly  to  the  right  doors 
by  the  clocking,  whirring  machine  in  the 
chamber's  headquarters. 

We  have  now  cracked  the  secret  code  on 
the  chamber's  master  computer,  which  sorts 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  on  Capitol  Hill  not 
by  name  but  by  number.  To  the  computer, 
for  example.  Senate  Democratic  leader  Mike 
Mansfield  is  "SOeOS"  and  Senate  Republican 
leader  Hugh  Scott  is  "S0851."  Speaker  Carl 
Albert,  who  presides  over  the  House,  Is 
"H0065." 

The  chamber's  chief  defender  on  Capitol 
Hill,  Sen.  James  R.  Allen  (D-Ala.),  Is  deper- 
sonalized into  "S0036,"  while  consumer 
champion.  Sen.  James  Abourezk  (D-SJ3.) 
has  been  assigned  the  James  Bondlan  code 
number  of  "SOOIO." 

The  system  works  this  way: 

Suppose  the  chamber  wanted  to  put  the 
squeeze  on  pro-consvuner  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field (R-Ore.) .  The  computer  operator  would 
punch  Hatfield's  code,  "S0451."  The  machine 
would  ^it  out  the  names  of  all  chamber 
members  who  own  businesses  in  Oregon  and 
who  might  be  enlisted  to  Join  in  pressuring 
Hatfield. 

The  computer  would  automatically  address 
tabs  or  envelopes  to  these  key  businessmen. 
Clerks  would  insert  specially  prepared 
chamber  instructions,  calling  upon  the 
businessmen  to  .make  personal  phone  calls 
and  write  letters  to  Hatfield.  The  ones  with 
the  most  influence  upon  Hatfield  would  be 
hauled  to  Washington  for  personal  visits. 

Ttie  chamber  even  encourages  executives 
to  enlist  their  employees  in  the  pressure 
campaign  to  defeat  the  consumer  bills  that 
would  protect  the  employees. 

Davis  tosured  us  there  was  nothing  sinister 
about  the  chamber's  computerized  lobbying, 
although  he  conceded  the  computer's  codes 
and  records  were  "confidential." 

Davis  said  the  system  will  merely  cut  maU- 
Ing  and  clerical  costs  by  getting  out  appeals 
selecUvely  Instead  of  to  the  general  member- 
ship. Tt  doesnt  frighten  me  at  all,"  he  said. 

[Ftmn  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  28.  1976] 

Lack  or  Mohxt  Pinchks  trx  Movncnrr 

ComuMMaatt  Is  Now  a  Luxxjar  Irxic 
(By  BaUey  Morris) 

The  cost  of  food  still  outrages  it  and 
caneer-causlng  substances  stUl  frighten  It. 
but  the  preoccupation  of  the  consumer  move- 
ment these  days  Is  money — the  lack  of  It. 

Tlie  movement  is  almost  broke.  It  Is  living 
a  precarious,  hand-to-mouth  existence  de- 
pendent largely  on  the  survival  Instincts  of 
Ite  leaders,  who  scratch  around  for  the  few 
puUlc-lnterest  dollars  still  left. 

The  pickings  are  pretty  slim  during  shaky 
financial  times  because  most  supporters  of 
the  movement  come  from  the  middle  class, 
consumer  leaders  say.  This  means  that  a 
•16  contribution  to  a  consumer  group  is  one 
of  the  first  expenses  to  be  cut  by  a  family 
trying  to  stay  within  a  household  budget. 

"Consumerism  Is  a  luxury  item  during  bad 
economic  periods.  .  .  .  It's  as  simple  as  that," 
8*ys  a  Washington-based  public  Interest 
lawyer. 

It  Is  the  government,  always  a  fat  target 
tor  the  lean,  himgry  consimier  movement, 
which  la  now  a  major  financial  supporter 
of  it. 

Most  groups,  whUe  willing  to  alter  their 
activities  to  qualify  for  government  money, 
would  rather  die  a  natural,  economic  death 
than  gra^  at  the  carrot  of  corporate  money 
which  often  Is  dangled  before  them. 

The  effects  of  the  lack  of  money  on  the 
work  of  the  movement  are  sometimes  subtle 
and  sometlmee  so  obvious  they  are  painful 
for  its  members  to  see. 

Lack  of  money  means  fewer  professional! 
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In  the  movement,  less  visibility  on  Capitol 
Hill,  less  time  to  argue  matters  of  health 
and  safety  before  regulatory  agencies  and  no 
funda  to  organize  the  grass  roots,  especially 
on  election  Issues. 

The  impact  has  been  felt  nationally  in 
planned  programs  that  never  got  off  the 
ground.  Most  were  intended  to  supply 
organizations  with  funds  and  expertise  be- 
fore the  coming  elections. 

At  the  state  and  city  leveljg  the  combina- 
tion of  no  money — and  in  many  cases  smaller 
memberships — U  more  obvloiis.  Consumer 
leaders  say  the  money  crunch  is  likely  to  be 
felt  locally  in  the  following  areas: 

Utility  rate  cases  and  the  expert  testl- 
mony  local  public  interest  groups  have 
provided. 

Consimier  representation  on  and  before 
local  public  service  commissions. 

Lobbying  before  state  legislatures  on 
Issues  including  prescription  drug  prices, 
milk  marketing  orders,  hospital  costs  and 
no-fault  insurance. 

Consumer  pressure  on  local  candidates  to 
endorse  public-interest  projects  as  part  of 
campaign  platforms. 

Eileen  Gorman,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Consumers  Congress,  finds  herself 
hustling  for  dollars  for  the  first  time  in  her 
consumer-oriented  career.  But  she  says  the 
NCC,  which  grew  out  of  the  meat  boycott 
of  1973  and  has  stayed  alive  on  food  and 
energy  issues,  refuses  to  touch  corporate 
money. 

"There's  money  in  Industry  we  could  tap 
into  .  .  .  but  there's  no  way  we  would  tap 
into  It  because  there  are  strings  attached. .  . . 
Mobil  Oil  says  we  can  have  money.  But  how 
woiild  It  look  to  our  constituency?"  Oorman 
asks. 

The  alternative  for  NCC,  which  cannot  af- 
ford the  $20,000  cost  of  a  mass-mail  money 
campaign.  Is  grants,  both  government  and 
private. 

So  far,  a  winning  streak  In  the  grants- 
manship  game  has  kept  Gorman's  group 
alive.  Grants  from  Consiuners  Union,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  some 
foimdations  have  allowed  NCC  to  stay  in 
business,  if  not  to  expand  its  operations. 

Carol  Foreman  plays  the  survival  game  on 
a  one-night-stand  q>e«iklng  tour. 

"It's  a  tough  way  to  earn  money.  I  feel 
like  8<Mnebody  trying  to  make  It  In  show 
biz  ...  a  different  town  evny  night,"  Van- 
man  says. 

Rumors  began  to  spread  several  montha 
ago  that  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
the  organization  Foreman  nins  and  the  larg- 
est of  the  consumer  groups,  might  have  to 
close  for  lack  of  funds. 

That's  not  true,  acccHxllng  to  ^reman. 
"The  wolf  may  be  knocking  at  the  door  In 
January  1976,"  but  not  this  year,  she  says. 
Foreman's  speaking  tour  and  a  large  chunk 
of  money  received  this  past  January  from 
Consiuners  Union  have  given  CFA  "sam» 
cushion"  to  ride  out  the  bad  months,  she 
said. 

But  the  CFA's  future  rests,  in  domlno-llke 
fashion,  on  the  solvency  of  its  sister  orga- 
nization. Consumers  Union. 

"We  get  money  from  226  organizations  but 
Consumers  Union  is  our  biggest  piece  of  pie. 
...  If  their  money  grant  to  us  is  cut  down 
we  need  16  or  20  new  funding  sources  and 
they  are  not  available  right  now,"  Foreman 
says. 

Consumers  Union,  which  survived  the 
Greet  Depression  and  which  has  remained 
the  most  solvent  and  visible  of  the  consiuner 
groups,  is  now  having  severe  money  problems. 

For  its  1974-76  fiscal  year  ended  last  May, 
CU,  which  publishes  Consimier  Bjeporta,  an- 
nounced a  "large  and  troubling  deficit"  of 
more  than  $3  million. 

A  lag  in  new  subscriptions  to  Consumer 
Reports,  which  tests  and  rates  products  by 
brand  name,  created  "an  unprecedented  drop 
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m  income,"  coupled  with  rising  costs  for 
printing  and  mailing,  CU  said. 

•  •  •  money,  and  CFA  which  lost  a  major 
portion  of  its  CP  financing — ^have  been 
curtailed. 

CU  suffered  staff  layoffs  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  in  May  and  has  deferred  the 
planned  construction  of  a  new  auto  testing 
faculty. 

In  Washington,  the  layoffs  reduced  the  pro- 
fessional staff  from  five  to  three  attorneys. 
In  the  organization's  newly  opened  West 
Coast  office,  there  Is  only  one  attorney  In 
residence  instead  of  a  planned  three  or  four. 

CU's  troubles  are  one  example  of  the  effects 
economic  uncertainty  has  on  otherwise 
healthy  organizations.  Foreman,  of  the  CFA, 
gays  many  groups  that  are  not  on  the  brink 
of  folding  axe  in  a  holding  pattern,  staying 
alive  until  the  economy  gets  better.  Her  own 
group  also  is  among  them. 

In  the  past,  CFA,  whose  large  membership 
draws  on  labor  unions,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives and  othw  consvuner  groups,  has 
shied  from  endorsing  local  and  national 
candidates  for  office. 

This  year  it  has  set  up  a  study  group  to 
find  the  best  way  of  mobilizing  its  large 
membership  to  make  endorsements,  but  Fore- 
man says  the  money  crunch  "may  affect  oiu* 
ability  to  do  that." 

And  becaiise  she  spends  at  least  one  day  a 
week  on  the  road,  she  says  she  has  less  time 
to  lobby  and  not  enough  staff  to  take  up  the 
slack.  That  means  "we  should  have  spent 
more  time  lobbying  against  the  Beef  Research 
aad  Information  Act  than  we  did  and  more 
time  lobbying  in  favor  of  no-fault  Insur- 
ance." Foreman  explains. 

At  the  NCC.  the  effects  of  the  holding 
pattern  are  similar. 

"We  haven't  had  to  actually  cut  out  any 
program,"  Gorman  says.  But  NCC  did  have  to 
postpone  planned  activities  and  spend  less 
time  on  others  because  of  its  stepped-up 
fundraislng. 

A  program  to  provide  technical  organizing 
assistance  to  local  groups  across  the  country 
had  to  be  put  aside  as  was  a  legislative- 
lobbying  program  which  NCC  lacks  the  funds 
to  put  Into  operation. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  consumer  groups 
around  the  country  who  are  only  working 
at  half  speed  because  of  not  enough  money," 
Oorman  says. 

Even  Ralph  Nader  is  said  to  have  some 
financial  troubles  In  his  multi-tiered  opera- 
tion. Nader  was  not  available  to  confirm  or 
deny  the  rumor,  which  has  circulated  among 
others  in  the  consumer  movement. 

The  annual  reports  of  Public  Citizen  Inc. 
for  the  past  three  years  indicate  that  public 
contributions,  the  main  source  of  funding 
for  the  Nader  conglomerate,  are  up  slightly 
from  1973,  a  depressed  year,  but  still  down 
from  1972  levels. 


AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIPOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  land- 
mark legislation  establishing  an  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection  will  shortly 
come  before  the  House.  If  enacted,  this 
measure  will  provide  American  consum- 
ers with  access  to  an  agency  which  Is 
directly  responsive  to  their  Interests,  and 
which  will  represent  them  before  exist- 
ing Federal  regulatory  and  Judicial 
bodies.  I  do  not  think  I  need  belabor  the 
fact  that  such  an  agency  is  vitally 
needed.  As  legislators,  we  have  all  re- 
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ceived  hundreds  of  letters  from  individ- 
uals who  have  been  frustrated  in  their 
attempts  to  purchase  safe  and  effective 
products  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Their  frustration  has  generated  a 
variety  of  programs  aimed  at  resolving 
consumer  complaints,  ranging  from 
Nader's  Raiders  to  televised  "action 
lines."  Yet  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, whose  byzantine  labyrinth  of  de- 
partments, commissions,  and  agencies 
would  put  Daedalus  to  shame,  the  in- 
dividual consumer  has  little  opportu- 
nity to  redress  his  grievance.  The  time 
has  come  to  correct  this  inadequacy,  and 
I  believe  H.R.  7575  is  the  vehicle  with 
which  to  do  it. 

Last  June,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
featured  an  article  which  summarizes 
the  need  for  and  purposes  of  the  proposed 
Consumer  Protection  Agency.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  considera- 
tion. 

The  article  follows : 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  7,  1975] 

consumxb  asvocats — busrnxss  watches 

Watchdog  Bill 

(By  Ellen  Stern  Harris) 

Suppose  you'd  like  to  take  a  week  off  and 
go  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  give  "them"  a 
piece  of  yovir  mind  on  an  important  con- 
sumer issue.  If  you're  a  businessman  you 
might  buy  a  first-class  rovmd-trip  airline 
ticket  from  Los  Angeles  for  $488.73.  And 
you'd  probably  be  prepared  to  spend  at  least 
$100  a  day  on  hotel  and  other  expenses. 

You  may,  in  addition,  pay  dues  to  a  trade 
association  to  alert  you  as  to  exactly  when 
and  how  to  take  action  in  your  company's 
best  interest.  Further,  you  might  engage  the 
services  of  an  attorney  or  lobbyist  to  enhance 
your  effectiveness  before  whatever  agency  is 
involved  with  the  penaing  decision  that  con- 
cerns you.  Of  course,  all  of  these  expenses 
will  be  tax  deductible  as  part  of  your  cost  of 
doing  business. 

Now  let's  suppose  instead  that  you're  sim- 
ply a  very  concerned  consumer  who  wants  to 
participate  in  the  governmental  decision- 
making processes  that  will  affect  your  life, 
too.  You  could  buy  a  round-trip  coach  ticket 
for  $346.73  and  expect  to  spend  a  minimima 
of  $50  a  day  for  a  not-so-great  hotel  room 
plus  other  expenses.  If  you  have  children  at 
home,  the  cost  of  hiring  a  baby  sitter  must 
be  considered,  too.  And,  rather  than  receiving 
a  tax  deduction  for  taking  time  out  and  for 
spending  several  himdred  dollars  to  present 
the  consumer's  point  of  view,  you  will  have 
lost  a  week's  wages.  If  not  your  Job. 

It's  hardly  any  wonder  that  consumer  rep- 
resentation In  Washington  is  no  match  for 
industry's  clout.  For  six  years  efforts  have 
been  made  by  underfunded,  xmderstaffed 
consumer  organizations  to  help  rectify  this 
untenable  state  of  affairs.  The  legislation 
these  groups  have  been  seeking  has  been 
known  as  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
bill.  This  year's  version  Is  called  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Advocacy  bill,  or  8.  200. 

It  does  not  create  another  layer  of  regula- 
tory government  but  rather  provides  for  sus- 
tained, effective  consumer  representation  be- 
fore existing  commissions,  boards  and  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  the  federal  courts.  In  matters 
affecting  consumer  interests.  For  lack  of  bal- 
anced representation,  these  federal  agencies 
have  all  too  often  become  captives  of  the  very 
industries  they  were  originally  set  up  to  con- 
trol on  behalf  of  all  citizens. 

The  only  way  to  get  them  back  on  the 
track  is  to  have  them  regtilarly  receive  ex- 
pert testimony  from  an  Independent  source 
whose  sole  accountability  is  to  the  consiuner. 
Unlike  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  represents  business  interests  so 
thoroughly,  the  ACA  will  not  be  headed  by 
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a  cabinet-rank  c^cer.  It  will  have  an  admin- 
istrator and  an  annual  budget  equivalent  to 
the  Pentagon's  budget  for  one  two-hour 
period — $15  million. 

In  contrast,  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
current  budget  is  in  excess  of  $1.5  billion. 
Further,  the  ACA,  If  enacted  into  law,  wlU 
be  established  on  a  three -year  trial  basis 
only.  In  fact  this  bill  has  been  so  modified  to 
accommodate  Industry  objections  tliat  Ralph 
Nader  has  said  it  is  "honed  down  to  its  bare 
bones." 

On  May  15  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
voted  its  approval  of  S.  200  but,  in  so  doing. 
Included  an  amendment  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  ACA  from  participating  in  any  mat- 
ters involving  agriculture  until  farm  prod- 
ucts are  in  the  hands  of  processors  or  re- 
taUers.  Consumer  groups  are  hopeful  this 
limitation  will  be  removed  by  a  congressional 
conference  committee  following  the  bill's 
expected  passage  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. If  this  amendment  remains,  it  means 
the  Agriculture  Department's  policies  con- 
cerning DES  in  cattle  feed,  the  routine  ap- 
plication of  antibiotics  to  poultry,  pesticides 
to  produce,  etc.,  cannot  be  addressed  by  the 
ACA. 

In  speaking  for  S.  200,  Sen.  Abraham  Ribl- 
ooff  (D-Conn.)  appears  to  have  updated 
President  Calvin  Coolidge's  pre-Depression 
remark  of  50  years  ago,  "The  business  of 
America  is  business."  Rlblcoff  has  said,  "This 
bill  is  not  anti-business.  It  is  pro-consumer 
and  what  Is  good  for  consumers  Is  good  for 
resp>onsible  businesses.  It  will  make  our  gov- 
ernment more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  and  thereby  help  restore 
dwindling  confidence  in  our  free  enterprise 
system."  Some  notable  corporations  are  in 
agreement  and  are  now  endorsing  S.  200. 

A  month  ago,  before  ACA's  passage  in  the 
Senate,  President  Ford  requested  that  action 
be  postponed  on  the  bill.  He  said,  "It  is  my 
conviction  that  the  best  way  to  protect  the 
consumer  is  to  Improve  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  government,  not  to  add  more  gov- 
ernment." Proponents  of  S.  200  believe  im- 
provement wUl  only  be  achieved  with  the 
creation  of  a  full-time  agency  for  consumer 
advocacy  to  assure  such  needed  institutional 
improvements.  Opponents  of  S.  200  claim 
that  Ford  will  veto  the  bill.  Proponents  fear 
they  may  be  right.  The  President  has  not 
said  what  he  will  do.  Perhaps  he's  watlng 
to  hear  from  you. 


LEGISLATION  AMENDING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT  WOULD  HELP 
STATES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  APDC 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NXW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  Introduce  legislation  amending 
titles  rv  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  the  Federal  payment 
to  any  State  for  any  calendar  quarter 
with  respect  to  amounts  expended  dur- 
ing such  quarters  as  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  or  medical  assistance 
shall  be  at  least  equal  to  75  percent  of  the 
expenditures  made  by  the  State  for  such 
aid  or  assistance  if  imemployment  in  the 
State  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  exceeds  7  percent 

Presently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  26th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  which  I 
represent,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  New 
York  State,  faces  an  emergency  situation 
that  has  reached  near  crisis  proportion. 
In  my  district,  Rockland  County  is  $5 
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million  short  of  meeting  this  year's  wel- 
fare commitments  and  estimates  that  its 
1976  budget  may  rise  as  much  as  40  per- 
cent In  neighboring  Orange  Coimty,  the 
county  legislature  has  refused  to  borrow 
money  to  meet  an  appoiprlation  for  sup- 
plemental welfare  commitments. 

My  proposal  attempts  to  alleviate  this 
crisis  by  distributing  costs  on  the  basis 
of  ciujadty  to  pay  and  by  sharply  re- 
ducing the  gap  between  States  like  New 
Yoi^.  which  must  under  the  present  sys- 
tem pay  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  AFDC 
and  medicaid,  and  those  States  like  Mis- 
sissippi that  pay  only  20  percent  of  their 
AFDC  costs. 

My  bill  does  not  involve  any  basic 
change  in  the  philosophy  that  xmderlies 
the  existing  welfare  system.  Federal  law 
now  recognizes  that  the  basic  economic 
health  of  a  State  should  be  taken  into 
account  when  determbilng  what  share  of 
AFE>C  and  medicaid  costs  the  National 
Government  shotild  bear.  What  this  leg- 
islation does  permit  is  a  more  realistic 
distribution  of  costs  on  the  basis  of  ca- 
pacity to  pay. 

Tlie  current  basis  for  determining  the 
Federal  share  of  AFDC  and  medicaid 
costs,  generally  the  percentage  of  a 
State's  population  with  Incomes  below  a 
given  level,  is  inadequate.  First,  it  does 
not  consider  geographical  variations  in 
living  costs;  and  second  and  more  im- 
portantly, this  basis  provides  only  a  static 
picture  of  economic  health,  imrelated  to 
the  economic  cycles  that  so  seriously 
affect  the  costs  of  relieving  dependency. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  my  proposed 
formula  would  result  in  a  substantial 
reduction  in  State  and  local  welfare  costs 
in  as  many  as  38  States.  In  New  York,  the 
impact  would  be  dramatic — a  reduction 
in  State  expenditures  during  the  current 
fiscal  crisis  of  approximately  $700  mil- 
lion, a  reduction  in  city  expenditures  out 
of  tax  levy  funds  of  over  $400  million,  and 
a  reduction  in  expenditures  out  of  coimty 
funds  of  over  $175  million,  all  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

I  recognize  that  this  legislation  is  an 
interim  measiu-e,  a  stopgap  attempt  to 
reduce  the  strain  felt  by  States  and  their 
localities,  toward  the  day  that  we  finally 
enact  a  more  equitable  and  rational  wel- 
fare system.  But  something  must  be  done 
and  It  must  be  done  quickly. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly those  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  represent  the  States  most  adversely 
affected  by  the  current  system  of  welfare 
financing,  will  not  leave  the  initiative 
solely  to  the  administration,  but  rather 
will  act  quickly  and  effectively  to  bring 
to  our  States  and  local  governments  the 
relief  they  so  desperately  need. 
Tlie  full  text  of  this  bill  is  as  follows: 

BJl.   10489 

A  bUl  to  mmend  tlUes  IV  and  XtX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
*t*i  payment  to  a  State  for  any  quarter  on 
account  of  aid  to  famUles  with  dependent 
children  or  medical  assistance  shall  be  at 
least  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  State  for  such  aid  or 
assistance  If  unemployment  in  the  State 
exceeds  7  p«pcent.  and  for  other  pxirpoees 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  MepreaentaUvea  of  the  United  states  of 
America  M  Conf/reai  astembled.  That  (a) 
secUon  408(a)  erf  the  Social  Security  Act  U 
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amended  by  strUOng  out  "shaU  pay"  In  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "shaU  (subject  to  subsec- 
tion (1) )  pay". 

(b)  Section  403  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  of  section  1118,  the  Federal 
payment  to  any  State  for  any  calendar  quar- 
ter with  respect  to  amotuits  expended  dur- 
ing such  quarter  as  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  iinder  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  sbaU  not  be  less  than 
76  percent  of  such  amounts  (determined 
without  regard  to  any  Tn^T<m»T«  on  the  dol- 
lar amounts  per  recipient  which  may  be 
counted  under  such  paragraph)  if  the  rate 
of  unemployment  in  the  State  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bxireau  of  Ijabor  Statistics  in 
the  Department  of  Labor)  exceeded  7  per- 
cent during  the  second  quarter  preceding 
such  calendar  quarter." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1903  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tha  f (lowing  new  subsection: 

"(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Federal  payment  to  any 
State  for  any  calendar  quarter  with  respect 
to  amounte  e]q>ended  during  such  quartw 
as  medical  assistance  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  aubaection  (a)  shall  not  be  lees  than  7S 
percent  of  such  amounte  if  the  rate  of  un- 
employment in  the  State  (as  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor)  exceeded  7  percent  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  preceding  such  cal- 
endar quarter." 

SBC.  3.  Section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (26), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (27)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";.and";  and 

(S)  by  adding  after  paragr^h  (27)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(28)  provide  that  no  limitation  on  the 
niunber  of  hoxirs  which  an  individual  may 
w(»k  (or  other  durational  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  work  which  an  Individual  may 
perform)  will  be  imposed  (under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  plan  required  by  paragraph  (7) 
or  (8)  of  this  subsection  or  under  any  other 
provision  of  the  plan  or  of  this  part)  in  de- 
termining the  eligibility  of  any  dependent 
child,  relative,  or  other  person  for  aid  under 
the  plan.". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendinente  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  quarters  begin- 
ning on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


JONATHAN,  MINN. 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

nsr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I       Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing,  recently  held  a 
series  of  oversight  hearings  on  the  new 
community  program  authorized  by  the 
Housing  and  Development  Act  of  1970. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  title 
vn-assisted  new  community  in  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Minnesota. 
I  presented  testimony  to  the  subcommit- 
tee about  some  of  the  growing  problems 
this  new  community  has  encountered  as 
the  first  new  town  in  the  United  States, 
its  rapid  rate  of  growth  that  saw  the 
hopes  and  plans  of  the  town's  creators 
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evolve  into  reality,  as  well  as  the  poten- 
tial its  residents  feel  this  successful  com- 
munity has  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  Include  the  following 
statement  which  I  submitted  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  concerning  Jon- 
athan, Miim.'s  first  completely  new 
town. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statsmznt  bt  Rxpexsentativs 
Tom  Haoxdorn 

tSx.  Chabman:  I  appreciate  your  invita- 
tion to  testify  before  this  subcommittee  con- 
cerning the  adequacy  of  the  Title  Vll  pro- 
gram and  ite  administration  as  veil  as  the 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  my  district 
as  a  result  of  ite  having  within  It  the  first 
federally  guaranteed  New  Town  In  the 
United  States.  The  New  Community  of 
Jonathan  currently  has  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 2300  people,  700  housing  units 
and  approximately  1400  Jobs  in  ite  flourish- 
ing industrial  park.  The  community  is  lo- 
cated within  the  City  of  Chaska,  and  its  po- 
litical and  service  Infrastructure  is  supplied 
by  that  City.  The  City  of  Chaska  and  the 
new  commimity  of  Jonathan  have  worked 
very  closely  over  the  years  to  provide  a 
superior  living  environment  for  the  people 
moving  into  Jonathan;  and  the  relations 
between  the  public  and  private  sector  are 
almost  a  model  of  public-private  partner- 
ship. In  addition  to  strong  municipal  sup- 
port the  New  Community  of  Jonathan  has 
a  strong  and  viable  residente'  association 
which  has  a  remarkable  record  of  working 
to  achieve  the  established  social  goals  of  the 
New  Community  legislation.  Jonathan  Is  an 
outetending  Illustration  that  people  of  dif- 
fering backgrounds,  economic  levels,  and 
races  can  live  together  in  harmony  and  to 
their  mutual  benefit.  It  has  been,  I  think, 
the  leader  of  all  the  New  Communities  In 
carrying  out  the  express  goals  of  the  original 
legislation. 

Today  and  over  the  past  two  years,  Jona- 
than has  faced  financial  difficulties  due  pri- 
marily to  the  unexpected  death  of  Ite  founder 
and  principal  Investor,  Henry  McKnlght.  Mr. 
McKnight's  death  understandably  resulted 
in  changes  in  the  Investment  objectives  of 
that  part  of  the  ownership  of  the  develop- 
ment company.  In  addition,  of  course,  the 
general  economic  environment  In  recent 
years  has  been  very  poor  for  the  housing  In- 
dustry. I  am  happy  to  Inform  the  Commit- 
tee, however,  that  an  experienced  land  de- 
velopment company  Is  well  along  in  its  ne- 
gotiations with  Jonathan  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develcqjment  in 
seciirlng  control  and  management  of  Jona- 
than so  that  I  believe  we  will  see  Jonathan 
go  forward  in  achieving  Ite  original  planning, 
economic  and  societal  goals. 

It  Is,  however,  distressing  that  the  original 
objectives  of  the  new  community  legislation 
have  not  been  carried  forward  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment with  the  kind  of  vigor  that  Congress- 
envisioned.  Since  1970,  there  has  been  little 
evidence  of  strong  administrative  support  for 
this  program.  Over  the  past  year  or  two,  dur- 
ing a  period  which  everyone  agrees  has  been 
catastrophic  for  the  development  industry 
because  of  forces  outeide  of  that  industry's 
control,  the  department's  support  for  the 
program  has  been  at  ite  lowest  ebb.  Gener- 
ally, any  support  given  has  been  too  little 
and  too  late.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
the  New  Communities  Administration  does 
not  have  dedicated  people  within  it.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  without  strong  support 
and  Interest  from  higher  levels  within  the 
administration,  the  New  Communities  Ad- 
ministration   cannot    be    very    effective    in 
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meeting  the  chaUenges  arising  in  the  New 
Town  industry. 

Congrees  enacted  good  and  reasonably  com- 
plete legislation  when  it  enacted  new  com- 
munity legislation  in  Title  IV  of  the  1968 
Housing  Act,  and  improved  and  expanded 
that  legislation  through  Title  VII  of  the  1970 
Housing  Act.  However,  as  has  been  previously 
stated  before  this  Committee,  and  I  concur, 
the  legislation  as  enacted,  has  never  been 
fully  implemented  in  the  manner  envisioned 
by  Congress.  The  comprehensive  Title  vn 
program  has  become  almost  solely  a  federal 
bond  guaranty  program  with  a  few  categori- 
cal grante  throvim  In. 

The  original  reasons  for  this  legislation  are 
still  compelling  and  even  more  apparent.  We 
are  still  duplicating  urban  envlronmente 
along  the  same  lines  as  over  the  past  thirty  or 
forty  years,  and  all  of  us  can  agree  that  must 
be  improved  upon.  Preservlclng  of  virban  de- 
velopment was  and  still  is  a  worthwhile  ob- 
jective. Creation  of  New  Communities  which 
contain  their  Job  basis  and  service  for  their 
people  makes  more  sense  than  ever  in  view 
of  the  energy  problems  which  we  face  today. 
We  have  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
real  potential  of  this  program. 

We  do  have  problems.  But  I  beUeve  we  alao 
have  many  successes.  We  should  expect  prob- 
lems and  we  should  do  those  things  necessary 
to  correct  those  problems  so  that  we  may 
continue  to  make  progress  towards  achieving 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  original  leg- 
islation. Perhaps  we  have  found  that  the 
limitations  of  federal  participation  are  too 
low  to  build  a  community.  We  certainly  have 
witnessed  a  lack  of  interagency  and  interde- 
partmental administration  to  help  support 
the  New  Communities  which  have  been  ap- 
proved. Perhaps  we  should  look  toward  leg- 
islation which  requires,  at  least  on  an  in- 
terim basis,  support  from  other  agencies  and 
departmente.  Block  grante  to  governmental 
unite  containing  New  Communities  should, 
I  believe,  receive  priority  consideration  par- 
ticularly where  such  local  governmente  have 
demonstrated  by  their  action  strong  support 
for  the  New  Community  in  their  midst.  In 
any  event,  I  believe  Congress  should  continue 
its  strong  support  for  this  program  and 
should  foster  the  partnership  of  the  public 
and  private  sector  in  the  development  field. 


CONSUMERS  STILL  NEED  CHAMPION 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  I 
have  supported  legislation  establishing 
a  consumer  agency  because  I  support  the 
creation  of  a  mechanism  which  will  pro- 
tect consumers  against  the  various  cozy 
relationships  between  the  Government 
and  big  business  in  this  country  which 
have  resulted  in  a  lack  of  competition; 

But,  I  have  just  finished  reading  the 
article  which  I  am  inserting  for  reprint- 
ing in  the  Record.  That  article  raises 
serious  questions  in  my  mind  about  my 
ability  to  support  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  when  it  comes  before  the  House 
next  week.  The  article  reflects  an  anti- 
rural,  antiproducer  bias  which  will  be,  in 
the  long  run,  economically  disastrous  to 
the  country.  If  supporters  of  the  legis- 
lation envision  the  kind  of  know  nothing 
intervention  on  questions  involving  pro- 
ducer prices  for  agricultural  commodities 
which  is  suggested  by  this  article,  then 
I  want  no  part  of  it. 
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In  the  last  year  we  have  seen  a  dis- 
tressing indifference  on  the  part  of  some 
self-styled  consumer  advocates  toward 
the  rural  poor.  Nowhere  was  that  indif- 
ference more  blatantly  exhibited  than 
during  the  lobbying  surrounding  the 
farm  bill  earlier  this  year.  If  these  same 
groups  intend  to  carry  their  "don't  give 
a  damn"  attitude  toward  the  rural  poor 
over  into  the  operation  of  this  new  agency 
as  the  article  suggests,  I  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  support  the  upcoming  legis- 
lation. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced that  that  is  not  so,  but  based  on 
past  experiences,  I  am  dubious. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  29.  1975] 
Consumers  Still  Need  Champion 
(By  Ooody  L.  Solomon) 

We're  in  for  another  round  of  price  hikes 
on  milk  and  dairy  producte  and  can't  do 
much  about  It. 

The  minimum  price  for  fluid  milk  (which 
Is  set  by  a  complicated  system  of  federal  milk 
marketing  orders)  as  of  November  1  will  be 
$8.27  for  100  pounds,  which  compares  with 
S6.80  in  March.  At  retail,  that  $1.47  Jump 
translates  into  at  least  four  cente  a  quart 
and  in  many  localities  more  than  that  be- 
cause: 

The  XJS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  sete  the  minimum  price  according 
to  prevailing  rates  in  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin but  each  of  56  regions  around  the 
country  has  a  specified  formula  for  setting 
Ite  fioor  price  which  accounte  for  transpor- 
tation and  production  coste  and  therefore 
usually  Is  above  the  federal  rate.  In  addition, 
dairy  cooperatives  set  so-called  "negotiated" 
prices  (also  referred  to  as  "over  order  pre- 
mium") which  push  retails  stiU  higher. 

Although  the  system  of  setting  regional 
formulae  allows  for  public  hearings  if  USDA 
is  petitioned  to  hold  them  and  therefore 
consumers  theoretically  have  the  chance  to 
present  a  case  against  certain  price  hikes, 
actually  petitions  for  hearings  come  from  In- 
dustry while  consumer  groups  lack  the  ex- 
I>ertise  and  resources  to  participate,  accord- 
ing to  Robert  March  of  USDA's  dairy  divi- 
sion. He  said: 

"We've  been  trying  to  work  with  consumer 
groups  to  help  their  representatives  get  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  problems  In  mar- 
keting milk  . . .  But  it's  a  very  difficult  (sub- 
ject) and  the  groups  lose  continuity;  often 
are  unable  to  be  expert  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent areas  (of  consumer  concern)."  He  al- 
so noted  that  the  milk  Industry  has  econ- 
mlste  and  lajrwers  whose  careers  are  devoted 
to  milk  matters. 

March  was  attempting  to  show  USDA's  in- 
terest in  helping  consumers.  In  effect,  he 
gave  the  argument  of  consumer  actlvlste  who 
have  been  struggling  for  almost  a  decade  to 
get  a  federal  consumer  advocate — an  inde- 
pendent agency  that  would  act  as  a  spokes- 
man for  consumers  when  UJ3.  departmente 
and  commissions  make  decisions  or  promul- 
gate rules.  The  agency  would  deal  with  the 
gamut  of  federal  proceedings  regarding  food, 
household  producte,  automobiles,  advertis- 
ing, airline  rates,  highway  construction,  mov- 
ing practices  and  the  rest. 

Since  the  late  19608,  bills  to  create  such 
an  agency  have  passed  either  the  House  or 
Senate,  never  both.  In  the  current  session, 
thl8  embattled  legislation  again  faces  tough 
terrain.  This  time  food  regulations  have 
taken  the  spotlight  in  the  debates. 

Last  May,  the  Senate  passed  8.  200  which 
would  establish  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy  (ACA);  however,  the  Senate  also 
voted  for  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
Robert  Dole  (R-Kan.)  that  exempta  from 
ACA's  jurisdiction  "any  proceeding  or  ac- 
tivity directly  affecting  producers  of  live- 
stock, poultry  or  agricultural  crops." 
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Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-HI.),  who 
opposed  the  amendment,  wrote  a  letter 
lu-glng  Jack  Brooks  (D-Tex.),  chairman  of 
the  House  Oovemment  Operations  Commit- 
tee, not  to  "include  any  such  arbitrary  ex- 
clusion for  agricultural  proceedings"  in  the 
House  version  (H3.  7676).  Percy  wrote: 

"This  amendment  .  .  .  would  exclude  the 
consumer  advocate  not  Just  from  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  proceedings  but  from 
many  proceedings  under  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlsBion,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  other  federal  regpolatory  com- 
missions and  agencies.  .  .  . 

"The  agriculture  exemption  presumes  that 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultvire  always 
favors,  and  consumers  always  oppose,  posi- 
tions taken  by  fanners.  That  is  Just  not  so. 
Moreover,  the  exclvision  ignores  the  fact  that 
more  vigoroua  action  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  in  tracing, 
investigating  and  prosecuting  price-fixing 
and  other  anticompetitive  situations  in  the 
food  Industry  would  benefit  farmers  as  weU 
as  consiuners." 

The  House  committee  apparently  agreed 
with  Percy  and  voted  out  a  bill  sans  the 
food  exemption.  It  is  expected  to  come  to 
the  House  fioor  on  November  5.  At  that  time, 
consumer  actlvlste  fear  that,  as  happened 
in  the  Senate,  the  food  exemption  could  be 
tacked  on. 

In  any  event,  there  are  several  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions  to 
embroil  the  conference  committee.  (The  ad- 
ministrator's term  and  exemptions  for  labor 
and  broadcasting  are  examples.) 

Then,  there  looms  a  promised  presidential 
veto  regardless  of  specific  provisions.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  argued  t^at  Instead  of  spend- 
ing roughly  $10  millMn  a  year  on  a  new 
agency,  more  attention  should  go  toward 
improving  consumer  functions  throughout 
the  bureaucracy.  Supporters  of  the  bUl  say 
that  might  be  a  good  idea,  but  it  would  not 
mean  real  machinery  for  expressing  the 
consumer  viewpoint. 

Moreover.  Congressman  Benjamin  Rosen- 
thal (D-N.Y.),  earliest  champion  of  the  con- 
stimer  agency,  has  said  that  $10  million  a 
year  spent  on  an  Independent  consumer  ad- 
vocate could  save  consumers  more  than  $300 
million  a  year  in  monopolistic  overcharges, 
unsafe  producte  and  such. 

If  the  bill  reaches  the  point  of  a  presiden- 
tial veto,  the  next  and  toughest  Job  would 
be  mustering  the  two-thirds  vote  to  over- 
ride. A  loss  there  won't  put  this  bit  Of  legis- 
lation to  rest.  Ralph  Nader  has  said,  "While 
the  consumer  bill  has  led  a  tortuous  path 
through  Congress  ...  it  is  an  idea  that  will 
persist  until  enacted  into  law." 


SCHOOL    LUNCH     AND     CHILD 
NUTRITION  ACT  OP  1975 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under    leave    to    extend    my    remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Spbcial  Rxport  Fkom  Conckxssman  William 
Foio:    School    Lunch    and    Chilo    Nu- 
TamoN   Act  op    1976   Aa   Pasbid   bt  thi 
VB.   HoTTBK    or   RxpaBmrrATiTSS 
As  a  result  of  the  President's  veto  of  the 
School  Lxmch  and  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
1976  and  the  subsequent  Congressional  over- 
ride, I  have  received  a  lot  of  questions  fnun 
my  constituente  regarding  this  legislation. 
Because  the  debate  was  long  and  the  issue 
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oontrovezBlal,  I  would  like  to  review  the 
talctory  of  tills  legislation. 

On  Octotwr  7,  the  House  and  Senate  over- 
lode  the  Praaldent's  veto  of  the  Scho<d  Lunch 
aiMl  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1976,  which  Is 
without  doubt  the  most  Important  chlUt 
nutrition  legislation  In  recent  years.  The 
Act.  which  b«came  law.  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's opposition,  significantly  strengthens 
the  Federal  programs  which  provide  essen- 
tial nutrition  amatanoe  to  needy  youngsters. 
In  addition  to  Increasing  the  amount  of  Fed- 
end  aoBlatanoe  for  the  various  anti-hunger 
programa  for  children,  the  bill  extends  such 
■aslatance,  tar  the  flnt  time,  to  many  groups 
of  children  previously  excluded  from  pro- 
gram participation. 

This  legislation  does  not  contain  all  of 
what  Z  had  hc^Md  for,  nor  what  I  fought 
for  during  the  last  eight  months.  It  Is  leg- 
matlon  which  I  wholeheartedly  support  and, 
though  I  fought  for  an  even  stronger  bill, 
this  Is  one  of  the  best  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  bUls  we  have  ever  considered. 

THX  I.xnTWT.AlTVX  8TORT 

The  House  version  of  the  bill,  Hit.  4333, 
was  a  balanced  piece  of  legislation  which 
was  designed  to  help  In  Improving  the  nu- 
tritional statTis  of  all  children.  That  bill, 
which  was  approved  In  the  House  over- 
«*elmlngly  by  a  vote  of  356-39  on  April  38, 
provided  needed  additional -financial  sup- 
port for  all  aspects  of  the  lunch  program. 
Additional  funds  were  to  be  provided  not 
only  for  the  free  and  reduced  program,  but 
also  for  that  portion  of  the  program  under 
which  students  pay  the  full  price  for  their 
lunch. 

Tou  will  recall  that  this  latter  provision 
authorized  an  additional  five  cent  subsidy  on 
each  paying  lunch  dxiring  this  current  fiscal 
year.  Just  befcwe  the  August  recess,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  In  conference  which.  In 
every  detail,  made  substantial  and  Impor- 
tant Improvements  In  all  the  child  feeding 
programs. 

That  Conference  Report,  like  the  original 
Bouse  bill,  was  a  balanced  piece  of  legislation. 
Twenty-four  of  the  thirty  Conferees  on  the 
bill  signed  the  Conference  BepcHt,  on  Jtily  30 
with  19  of  the  23  House  Conferees  agreeing 
to  the  Report. 

There  was  not  one  provision  In  that  re- 
port that  any  organization  or  person  Inter- 
ested In  nutrition  and  well-balanced  and 
adequate  diets  for  our  children  could  have 
Justified  opposing.  The  provisions  contained 
In  that  report  (especially  the  five  cent  sub- 
sidy on  each  paj^ig  lunch)  were  to  keep 
the  constantly  rising  prices  of  school  lunches 
within  the  means  of  all  chUdren.  In  Ught  of 
the  overwh^mlng  votes  on  HJl.  4222  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  the  compro- 
mises contained  in  the  Conference  Report,  we 
should  have  been  able  to  expect  prompt  and 
favorable  action  by  both  Hoiises.  However, 
on  September  6,  the  Senate  unanimously 
voted  to  recommit  H.R.  4222  back  to  the 
Conference  Committee.  There  were  no  In- 
structions with  the  recommittal.  The  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Indicated  that 
the  principle  opposition  to  the  Conference 
Report  was  related  to  the  budgetary  con- 
cerns— and  more  particularly,  to  our  agree- 
ment to  provide  a  three  cent  subsidy  on 
each  lunch  other  than  a  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch. 

The  Justification  and  necessity  for  provid- 
ing at  a  minimum  a  three  cent  subsidy  was 
clearly  documented  In  the  Hovise  debate  on 
H.R.  4323.  All  the  studies  which  came  to  our 
attention  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
cle*rly  demonstrate  that  a  successful  school 
lunch  program  depends  not  only  upon  ade- 
quate federal  support  for  the  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunch  programs,  but  also  on 
adequate  participation  of  paying  students 
In  the  program. 

When  we  went  back  to  conference.  It  was 
my  position  that  the  House  stand  firm  on 
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the  three  cent  subsidy,  and  on  another  pro- 
vision which  required  the  service  of  a  re- 
duced price  lunch  to  students  from  families 
with  Incomes  up  to  96  per  cent  above  the  In- 
come poverty  guidelines  ($9,770  for  a  family 
of  four) . 

The  Senate  Insisted  that  we  do  away  with 
the  three  cent  provision  and  lower  the  In- 
come eligibility  guideline  to  90  per  cent  above 
the  poverty  level.  We  refused.  In  lieu  of  the 
three  cent  subsidy,  we  offered  a  compromise 
under  which  additional  commodities  would 
be  distributed  this  year  equal  to  one  cent 
per  lunch  on  every  lunch  served,  and  that 
we  go  to  100  per  cent  above  the  poverty  index. 
This  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  Conferees. 

We  then  offered  a  compromise  under  which 
we  would  recede  on  the  three  cent  subsidy 
but  Insisted  on  100  per  cent  above  the  pov- 
erty Index  as  was  the  case  In  the  House  bill. 
This  too  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  Con- 
ferees. 

We  were,  however,  able  to  retain  the  95 
per  cent  figure.  In  summary.  In  the  last  con- 
ference, the  House  was  asked  to  give  In  on 
two  points — elimination  of  the  three  cent 
subsidy  and  the  lowering  of  the  Income 
guidelines.  We  lost  the  subsidy  entirely,  but 
we  were  able  to  hold  firm  on  the  guidelines. 

The  bill  was  trimmed  by  $75  million,  and 
approved  by  both  Houses.  In  spite  of  our 
efforts,  the  President  waited  until  the  last 
possible  day  (October  3)  and  then  vetoed  It, 
thus  insuring  the  greatest  possible  damage  to 
the  programs.  Finally,  on  October  7,  the  veto 
was  overridden  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  the  School  Limch  and  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1975  became  law. 

THE  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  ACT 

1.  The  Reduced  Price  Lunch  Program:  As 
I  mentioned  above,  the  original  House  bill 
required  reduced  price  meals  to  be  offered 
In  every  school  and  placed  the  eligibility  ceU- 
Ing  for  reduced  price  meals  at  200  per  cent 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire's  "Income 
poverty  guideline"  (which  comes  out  to  $10,- 
030  for  a  family  of  four  during  the  ciurent 
stShool  year).  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision. 

Essentially,  the  House  prevailed  on  this 
Issue,  with  the  conference  making  only  a 
slight  modification.  The  conference  agreed 
to  mandate  the  provision  of  reduced  price 
meals  In  schools,  and  lowered  the  eligibility 
celling  only  slightly — to  95  per  cent  above 
the  Income  poverty  guideline  (or  $9,770  for 
a  family  of  four) .  Becaiise  of  this,  an  addi- 
tional 2.2  million  students  will  qualify  for 
a  reduced  price  meal  for  which  the  price  to 
the  student  cannot  exceed  twenty  cents. 

This  provision  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
children  from  low  Income  working  families. 
At  present,  many  of  these  children  are  paying 
46-65  cents  for  a  school  lunch. 

2.  The  School  Breakfast  Program:  This  leg- 
islation makes  the  school  breakfast  program 
a  permanent  program.  It  also  encovirages  the 
expansion  of  the  breakfast  program  to  reach 
more  students,  particularly  those  who  qualify 
for  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch. 

3.  Free  or  Reduced  Price  Lunches  for  ChU- 
dren of  Unemployed  Parents:  Provides  that 
any  child  whoee  parents  are  unemployed 
shall  be  served  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch. 
This  was  amended,  thereby  watered-down 
in  conference  to  require  that  In  addition  to 
being  unemployed,  family  Income  guidelines 
would  also  have  to  be  met. 

Current  rates  of  Income  shall  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  determining  such  income  eligi- 
bility. It  was  my  concern  that  substantial 
nxunbers  of  children  from  families  whose 
parents  have  recently  become  \inempIoyed 
are  not  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch  program. 

I  introduced  this  amendment  to  provide 
Immediate  eligibility  for  a  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch  to  any  child  whose  parent  (head 
of  the  household)  becomes  unemployed.  The 
family  would  be  eligible  during  the  entire 


period  of  imemployment,  so  long  as  It  meets 
the  Income  eligibility  criteria. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  appropriate 
regulations  requiring  local  school  distrlcta 
to  develop  and  make  available  Informational 
materials,  relating  to  the  income  eligibility 
crlterls  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
to  local  unemployment  offices  and  to  major 
employers  contemplating  large  layoffs 
throughout  the  school  year.  Such  a  proce- 
diu-e  should  serve  to  alert  unemployed  per- 
sons to  the  potential  eligibility  of  their 
children  to  receive  free  lunches  or  to  pur- 
chase reduced  price  lunches. 

4.  Commodity  Distrilmtion  Program:  The 
necessary  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  purchase  agricultural  com- 
modities for  donation  to  the  child  nutrition 
programs  and  programs  for  the  elderly  is 
extended. 

6.  The  Summer  Feeding  Program:  The 
summer  feeding  program  for  chUdren,  which 
I  also  sponsored,  is  extended  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  specific  reimbursement 
rates  are  set.  Advanced  funding  of  the  sum- 
mer program  is  authorized  and  the  program 
is  modified  to  provide  that  all  meals  served 
to  the  needy  In  the  simimer  program  are 
served  without  cost.  Virtually  all  of  the 
problems  which  have  traditionally  plagued 
this  important  program  of  summer  nutri- 
tion are  remedied  by  this  legislation. 

6.  The  WIC  Program:  This  program  of  pre- 
ventive nutrition  assistance  for  pregnant 
and  lactatlng  women  and  their  infants  Is 
strenthened  considerably.  The  legislation 
raises  the  level  of  funding  to  $250  million 
ammally  and  Insures  that  the  money  Is 
spent;  Increases  the  amount  of  administra- 
tive funds  provided  by  USDA,  and  includes 
funds  for  nutrition  education  and  starting 
WIC  program  services.  It  makes  the  pack- 
age of  high-protein  foods  for  program  par- 
ticipants more  fiexlble  to  allow  necessary 
variations  based  on  health  needs  and  cultur- 
al preferences,  and  Increases  the  age  eligi- 
bility limit  for  children  by  one  year  (up  to 
the  fifth  birthday).  Finally,  it  allows 
mothers  to  receive  assistance  up  to  sU 
weeks,  after  the  baby  is  born. 

7.  The  Food  Program  for  Residential  In- 
stitutions: For  the  first  time,  children  in 
residential  child  care  faculties  like  orphan- 
ages  and  homes  for  the  mentally  retarded 
are  made  eligible  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  year-round  phase  of  the  special 
food  service  program  for  chUdren  Is  revised 
to  establish  a  chUd  care  program  for  chUdren 
in  nonresidential  child  care  institutions,  and 
the  program  le  extended  through  Septem- 
ber, 1978.  Previously,  chUdren  In  such  in- 
stitutions had  to  suffer  substandard  nutri- 
tion assistance  because  of  such  Institution's 
InaWllty  to  afford  proper  meal  services. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
CONSUMER  ADVOCACY 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 1  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  which  was  authored  by  Dr. 
Samuel  S.  Epstein  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 
and  was  signed  by  over  100  scientists, 
physicians  and  educators  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 


October  31,  1975 


The  statement  follows: 
Statement  in   Support   op  Legislation  to 

Create  the  Agenct  por  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, Jtn,T  7,  1976  • 

As  scientists,  physicians  and  educators 
concerned  with  problems  of  preventive  medi- 
cine, and  oonsim[ier  health  and  safety,  we  ex- 
press strong  support  for  legislation  to  create 
the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  (HJt. 
7675).  Similar  legislation  has  already  been 
passed  in  this  Congress  by  the  Senate  (S. 
200). 

The  proposed  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection would  be  Independent  and  non-regu- 
latory. Uniquely,  it  woiUd  be  responsible 
for  representing  the  Interests  of  consumers 
before  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  depart- 
ments and  the  courts,  and  to  present  facts 
and  arguments  to  Federal  decision-makers 
as  to  how  their  various  decisions  would  bene- 
fit and  harm  consumers,  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
wUl  additionally  be  provided  with  the  means 
to  disseminate  relevant  consumer  informa- 
tion. 

Modern  iiidustrlal  society  places  undue  em- 
phasis on  initial  sales  and  initial  costs  of 
products  and  processes,  rather  than  on  prod- 
uct lifetime  costs,  including  use  and  repairs, 
and  social  costs,  Including  environmental 
degradation  and  adverse  effects  on  human 
health  and  safety.  The  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  woiUd  address  Itself  to  challenge 
the  technological  and  social  basis  for  our 
throw-away  economy,  as  embodied  In  nar- 
^.  rowly-based  decisions  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies, and  thus  assist  in  re-orientation  to- 
wards an  economy  reflectmg  life-time  use 
and  the  wellbeing  of  society  as  a  whole. 

WhUe  numerous  agencies,  particularly  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, already  support  the  positions  and  in- 
terests of  industry,  no  agency  of  government 
is  charged  with  the  advocacy  and  protection 
of  consumer  Interests.  Whether  these  inter- 
ests relate  to  concerns  such  as  clean  air,  auto 
safety,  meat  inspection  or  land  use,  there  Is 
no  currently  adequate  mechanism  for  pre- 
senting the  consumer  perspective  or  the  per- 
spective of  scientific  and  legal  representatives 
of  consumer  viewpoints. 

In  recent  Congressional  testimony,  an  offl- 
clal  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  stated 
that  business  representatives  out-number 
consumer  representatives  by  100  to  1  in  ap- 
pearances before  Federal  agencies.  The  offices 
of  consumer  affairs  of  the  variovis  agencies 
are  small  and  relatively  ineffectual,  refiecting 
as  they  do  overall  agency  policies  and  pres- 
sures, and  are  clearly  no  substitute  for  an 
Independent  agency,  uniquely  and  solely 
charged  with  representing  consumer  inter- 
ests. This  is  a  critical  deficiency  In  regulatory 
practice,  especially  as  the  health,  safety  and 
other  interests  of  the  consumer  have  been 
and  can  be  massively  infiuenced  by  the  deci- 
sions and  actions  of  a  wide  range  of  Federal 
agencies  including  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Departments 
of  Interior,  Labor,  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Transportation — Including  the 
Kational  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion— the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

By  comparison  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  budget  request  for  FY  1976  of 
$1,738  mUlion  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration budget  request  of  $289  million, 
the  estimated  budget  of  only  $16  million  for 
the  proposed  new  consumer  agency  Is  ex- 
tremely modest  and  Incommensurately  low 
In  relation  to  the  importance  of  its  proposed 

•  Revised  draft  of  June  20. 1975  Statement. 
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functions.  The  cost  to  the  average  American 
famUy  for  the  Agency  wlU  be  t^proxlmately 
25*  per  year. 

Many  case  studies  were  cited  in  recent 
Congressional  debate  to  Ulustrate  the  lack 
of  adequate  scientific,  legal,  and  other  repre- 
sentation of  consumer  interests  in  Federal 
declsion-makmg  processes.  It  is  well  recog- 
nized that  these  processes  are  systematically 
subjected  to  pressures  of  special  interests.  A 
series  of  varied  examples,  lUustrating  the  ex- 
tent and  scope  of  this  problem  are  presented 
below. 

examples  relating  to  the  pood  and  drug 
administration 

The  FDA  has  repeatedly  delayed  imple- 
ment tog  its  authority,  faUed  to  regulate  (ex- 
cept In  certain  cases  of  proven  human 
deaths  from  known  products)  and  relied  on 
volimtary  compliance  from  the  industry  It 
Is  charged  to  oversee.  Thus,  In  September 
1972,  the  FDA  finally  classified  all  products 
contalntog  hexachlorophene  (HCP)  as  pre- 
scription drugs,  ending  its  extensive  use  to 
hundreds  of  over-the-counter  remedies  and 
cosmetics,  but  only  after  some  30  French 
ChUdren  had  died  from  exposure  to  HCP  to 
baby  f>owder.  Experimental  toxlcological 
data  on  HCP  had,  in  fact,  been  available  to 
FDA  from  Its  own  scientists  for  several  year?, 
and  FDA  admitted  at  the  time  of  the  action 
that  the  central  nervous  system  lesions  to 
these  Infants  were  identical  with  those  In- 
duced in  experimental  animals. 

PDA  has  resisted  implementtog  the  1962 
Drug  Efficacy  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  which  re- 
quire most  drugs  marketed  after  1938  to  be 
proven  effective.  In  1966,  FDA  belatedly  be- 
gan working  on  the  law  by  commlsslontog 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS)  to 
report  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  representa- 
tive group  of  drugs.  The  NAS  found  that  some 
60%  of  the  drugs  studied  has  not  been 
proven  effective  for  any  purpose.  Taking  In- 
effective drug^  may  not  only  cavise  serious 
side  effects,  but  also  reduces  the  opportu- 
nity to  benefit  from  effective  drugs.  Thirteen 
years  after  passage  of  the  Act.  FDA  has  stUl 
taken  no  regulatory  action  on  2.300  of  the 
2.800  drugs  found  to  be  Ineffective  by  the 
NAS. 

The  faUure  of  the  FDA  to  Institute  an  ta- 
vestigatlon  of  recalled  pacemakers  which 
would  have  revealed  that  hermetic  sealing 
could  have  avoided  unnecessary  harm  or 
deaths.  Senator  Rlblcoff  commented  upon 
this: 

"The  pacemaker  Incident  showed  great 
neglect  on  the  part  of  PDA.  If  there  had  been 
a  consumer's  advocate  who  could  have 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  there  was  another 
good  pacemaker  devised  by  the  U.S.  Navy, 
we  would  not  have  had  to  recall  thousands 
and  thousands  of  pacemakers.  If  there  Is  one 
narticular  agency  that  needs  the  oversight 
of  a  consumer  advocate,  it  Is  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration." 

On  August  15,  1972,  the  PDA  promulgated 
performance  standards  for  diagnostic  x-ray 
equipment,  which  would  slpnlflcantly  reduce 
the  major  source  of  man-made  radiation  ex- 
posure. The  FDA  Fubsequently  extended  the 
deadline  for  compliance  to  1974.  Present 
levels  of  radiation  exposure  from  diagnostic 
x-rays  have  been  recognized  by  a  1972  NAS 
committee  as  unnecessarily  high,  with  sig- 
nificant Dotentlal  for  reduction  without  Im- 
pairing diagnostic  benefits.  These  perform- 
ance standards,  which  apply  only  to  new 
equipment  (and  not  to  old  equipment  which 
often  emits  excessive  radiation),  came  four 
years  after  passage  of  the  1968  Radiation 
Control  Act,  during  which  time  several  hun- 
dred million  annual  x-ray  examinations  were 
performed,  with  unnecessary  risk  from  so- 
matic and  genetic  efforts  to  both  the  patient 
and  operator. 

The  aspirin  order  of  February  16.  1972  was 
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the  first  regulation  under  the  Poison  Pre- 
vention Packaging  Act  of  1970.  an  Act  which 
allows  FDA  to  prescribe  childproof  safety 
packaging  for  hazardous  household  sub- 
stances. The  regulation  took  over  two  years 
to  formulate.  When  finally  published,  the 
FDA  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  soUclt- 
tog  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  for  petitions 
for  exemptions.  Thereafter,  FDA  granted 
permission  for  non-compliance  to  three  cate- 
gories of  aspirin  products,  and  extended  the 
deadline  for  compliance  by  other  categories 
up  untU  July  1,  1973.  According  to  FDA  fig- 
ures, approximately  800  chUdren  under  the 
age  of  five  years  suffer  accidental  aspirin 
polsontog  each  month,  and  90%  of  these 
would  be  prevented  by  special  packages. 

EXAMPLES     relating     TO     OTHER     AGENCIES 

The  auto  safety  regulation  decisions  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Traffic  Administra- 
tion Etepartment  of  Transportation,  are 
strongly  infiuenced  by  the  bustoess  emphasis 
on  initial  sales.  The  todustry  loudly  protests 
that  safety  features  automatically  increase 
cost  (with  the  usual  profit  taken  on  these 
features) .  Some  safety  features  can  be 
adopted  without  increasing  costs,  simply  by 
redesign  of  body  work  to  exclude  sharp  and 
protuberant  edges.  Other  safety  investments 
can  be  more  than  compensated  by  reducing 
styling  or  other  such  frivolous  tovestments. 
Not  to  be  discounted  are  the  "penumbra" 
savings  of  Insurance  repairs,  time  lost  and 
accidents.  But  where  Is  the  consumer  voice 
adequately  protesting  the  46,090  kUled  and 
the  estimated  4.6  mllUon  tojured  In  one  year, 
and  the  other  social  costs  of  cars?  Would  It 
not  be  better  to  raise  the  cost  of  the  car  with 
safety  features  and  lower  the  cost  of  in- 
surance and  hospital  bills?  This  has  not  been 
proposed  strongly  enough  by  the  present 
government  bodies,  and  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  could  strengthen  this  con- 
sumer voice. 

In  1972,  after  a  DC-10  passenger  plane  was 
tovolved  to  a  near  fatal  crash,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA),  Department 
of  Transportation,  discovered  the  cargo  door 
was  at  fault.  The  FAA  drafted  a  directive 
requiring  the  manufacturer.  McDonnell- 
Douglas,  to  correct  the  defect.  McDonnell- 
Douglas  totervened  directly  with  the  PAA, 
successfully  urging  that  the  modification  be 
made  voluntary,  rather  than  mandatory. 
Changes  thus  were  not  made  on  all  DC-lO's. 
In  March  1974,  a  DC-10  crashed  near  Paris, 
kUllng  344  people.  The  plane's  door  had  not 
been  modified,  and  this  defect  Is  believed 
responsible  for  the  crash.  Had  there  been  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  with  power  to 
subpena  documents  to  the  course  of  this 
Informal  agency  activity,  it  could  have  sub- 
penaed  manufacturers"  safety  testtog  records, 
indicating  the  extent  of  the  danger,  and 
manufacturers'  and  operators'  records,  indi- 
cating the  extent  of  cooperation  with  the 
voluntary  rule.  Pressure  on  the  FAA  to  prom- 
ulgate a  mandatory  safety  regulation  might 
have  meant  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  to  the  344  persons  killed  In  the  crash. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  according  to 
a  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
has  for  the  last  five  years  regularly  violated 
its  own  rules,  and  sometimes  Federal  law, 
while  acting  to  protect  the  toterests  of  the 
alrltoes  at  the  expense  of  the  traveller.  Vio- 
lations of  the  Board  Include  closing  of  an 
investigation  on  possibly  lUegal  campaign 
contributions  by  airlines,  faUure  to  follow 
"commonly  accepted  standards  of  fairness 
and  openness",  and  faUure  to  hold  hearings 
on  decisions  not  to  grant  new  routes  to  alr- 
ltoes. 

The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU,  now  defunct, 
in  1973  permitted  domestic  auto  nuikem  to 
raise  their  prices  an  average  of  $70  per  car. 
Although  the  cost  of  this  to  the  American 
public  was  approximately  $54   mUUon   per 
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montti  In  Increased  costs,  the  Coiincll  notl- 
flad  the  public  of  Ite  proposed  action  only 
one  day  before  the  deadline  for  requesting  an 
opportunity  of  «4>peal  and  only  four  wcx'klng 
days  before  tixe  hearings.  The  Ck>uncll  alao 
failed  to  provide  the  public  with  the  baaic 
Information  neceaaary  to  prepare  meaningful 
oommenta. 

A  Federal  Xnergy  Administration   (FBA) 
regulation  lasued  in  November  1974  mandated 
that  oil  refiners  treat  raOnny-fuel  coeta  as 
a  non-product  coet  subject  to  profit  margin 
Umltatlona,  rattier  than  aa  a  product  coet 
which  ooold  be  automatically  passed  through 
doUar-for-dollar  to  the  consumer.  The  FBA 
decided  not  to  make  the  new  clarlflcatlon 
retroactive.  The  potential  coet  to  consumers 
of  that  refusal  is  estimated  at  9750  million. 
Had    there    been    a    Consumer    Protection 
Agency,  It  could  have  \irged  the  FKA  to  make 
the  ruling  retroactive.  Increases  In  natural 
gas  prices  are  approved  without  adequate 
consumer  data.  The  economic  Impact  Is  enor- 
mous. In  December  1974.  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  set  a  nationwide  rate  of  M< 
(Including  production  taxes)  pw  mcf  of  nat- 
ural gas.  The  prevloiis  rate  set  In  Southern 
IiOuMana  was  30^  per  mcf  In  July  of  1971. 
Calculating  on  the  basis  of  12  trlUlon  cubic 
feet  erf  gas  used  by  consumers,  this  rate  hike 
cost  consumers  approximately  93,360,000.000. 
The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
has  recently  set  permissible  levels  of  0.6% 
lead  In  paint,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
objections  of  expert  Independent  scientists 
including  the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease  Control,    who   reconunended    mftTimoi 
levels  of  0.06%.  This  action  places  at  risk 
thousands  of  children  to  lead  poisoning,  with 
attendant  potential  massive  social  and  eco- 
nomic costs. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
delayed  banning  the  sale  of  aerosol  cans  con- 
taining vinyl  chloride  propellants.  In  spite 
of  the  overwhelming  data  on  carcinogenicity 
of  vinyl  chloride,  until  six  months  follow- 
ing petition  by  a  public  Interest  group  (The 
Health  Besearch  Oroup) . 

In  the  face  of  evidence  that  about  5,000 
dMths  and  200,000  injuries  result  each  year 
from  bums  associated  with  flanunable  fab- 
rics, Craigress  strengthened  th»  Flanunable 
Fabrics  Act  in  1967.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, charged  with  administering  this  law, 
waited  four  full  years  before  establishing  a 
strict  flammabiUty  standard  covering  sizes 
0-9X  of  children's  sleepwear.  When  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  was 
formed  In  April  1973,  it  inherited  authority 
to  administer  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
from  the  Commerce  Department.  In  despera- 
tion over  the  series  of  inexplicable  govern- 
ment delays,  a  group  of  Boston  parents  of 
btimed  children  pleaded  with  the  Conmils- 
slon  for  over  a  year  to  act.  The  Conunission 
took  a  full  year  to  issue  the  fianunabUity 
standard  for  children's  sleepwear,  sizes  7-14, 
which  the  Commerce  Department  had  finally 
proposed  in  itorch  1973 — six  years  after  the 
Act  was  passed — and  the  standard  did  not  go 
Into  effect  until  May  of  1975.  The  ConmUs- 
slon  has  failed  to  issue  any  other  flammabil- 
ity  standard  proposed  in  earlier  years  by 
the  Ocnomerce  Department,  or  to  Initiate  new 
standards. 

This  miscellaneous  and  broad  range  of  case 
studies  Illustrates  the  critical  and  urgent 
need  to  create  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  represent  effectively  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  In  Federal  decision-making. 
By  advocating  broadly  based  consumer  per- 
spectives and  viewpoints,  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  can  attempt  to  restore  to 
the  regulatory  processes  the  necessary  checks 
and  helancee  which  are  Inherent  In  the  demo- 
eratlo  practice  and  fiindamental  to  our  sys- 
tem   of    government. — Samttel    8.    Etbtbh. 
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RAILROAD  COMMISSION  OF  TEXAS 
DISAPPROVES  S.  2310 


October  SI,  1975 


HON.  JACK  HIGHTOWER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Bfr.  mOHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  Texas,  which 
was  established  in  1871.  Is  my  State's  reg- 
ulatory body  for  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try. Its  members  and  staff  have  few  peers 
in  their  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
this  complex  industry. 

The  Senate  has  passed  S.  2310  and  has 
now  transferred  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining what  course  the  Nation  must  pur- 
sue in  assuring  adequate  and  continuing 
supplies  of  this  precious  natural  resource. 
We  must  act  soon.  We  must  act  respon- 
sibility. 

Anticipating  that  we  would  be  consid- 
ering this  critical  legislation,  Mr.  Mack 
Wallace,  a  highly  respected  member  of 
the  commission,  wrote  a  letter  to  me  giv- 
ing the  most  careful  and  detailed  analysis 
of  the  original  Senate  bill  I  have  seen. 
The  factual  information  he  presents  is 
especially  pertinent  to  our  deliberations 
about  this  issue.  I  commend  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's letter  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

RAmaoAO  Commxssioit  of  Texas, 
Austin,   Texas,  September   17.  197S. 
Hon.   Jack   Hightowxr, 
House   Office  Building. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  After  studying  the  provisions 
of  Senate  BiU  2310, 1  feel  it  Is  my  duty  to  ex- 
press a  considered  viewpoint  on  the  Inadvls- 
ablllty  of  this  type  of  legislative  approach  to 
our  energy  problems. 

S.  2310  is  wrong  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  attitude  of  the  bUl's  authors  is 
that  a  gas  shortage  has  suddenly  hit  us  and 
must  be  handled  by  emergency  government 
action  for  the  Immediate  winter  heating  sea- 
son. The  same  states  named  In  the  Act  as  the 
principal  beneSclaries  have  ignored  over  two 
decades  of  warnings  by  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission members  and  others  that  to  follow 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  policy  on  gas 
pricing  and  the  New  England  philosophy  on 
imported  oil  would  lead  this  nation  into  a 
gas  and  oil  shortage  and  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  Now  that  their  actions  have  borne 
fruit,  these  states  refuse  to  even  sample  Its 
bitter  taste,  much  less  adopt  a  responsible 
attitude  regarding  the  utilization  of  the  na- 
tion's total  energy  resources.  Instead,  these 
states  choose  to  punish  producing  states  with 
discriminatory  legislation  such  as  this  Act. 

Second,  S.  2310  provides  no  Incentive  to  In- 
crease the  nation's  supply  of  natural  gas.  It 
merely  provides  a  means  of  allocating  exist- 
ing gas  production — generally  by  taking  In- 
trastate gas  and  diverting  it  into  interstate 
markets.  This  Act  Is  probably  counterproduc- 
tive in  enhancing  gas  supply  due  to  its  bla- 
tant use  of  federal  power  to  reallocate  prop- 
erty rights,  and  to  displace  free  enterprise 
with  legislative  flat  in  meeting  a  national 
problem. 

Third.  S.  2310  represents  a  myoptc  sp- 
proach  to  the  energy  shortage  faced  by  this 
nation.  The  authors  have  drafted  a  bill  that 
speaks  to  the  upcoming  shortage  at  gas  this 
winter  in  their  states  se  if  it  were  the  most 
Important  problem  facing  the  nation.  They 
are  willing  for  the  producing  states  to  suffer 
permanent  damage  to  their  natural  resoxirces 


for  one  winter's  economic  comfort  for  the 
benefiting  states.  Senator  Olenn  mentioned 
several  times  that  all  energy  resources  should 
be  shared,  but  this  Act  places  no  burden  on 
the  benefiting  states  to  contribute  anything. 
The  Act  relies  on  government  price  control, 
severe  penalties,  and  the  equity  power  in 
federal  courts  to  force  the  producing  states 
Into  line,  and  effectively  prevents  free  mar- 
ket forces  from  working  to  solve  our  long 
range  energy  shortage.  The  verbage  In  the 
Act  assumes  that  large  volumes  of  new  gas 
are  available  and  can  be  quickly  put  on 
stream.  The  truth  is  that  during  the  short 
time  frame  of  this  Act  the  only  gas  that  can 
be  quickly  put  into  the  Interstate  market  Is 
that  gas  which  is  currently  moving  in  the 
Intrastate  pijielines.  Due  to  the  very  real 
limitations  of  labor,  material  supply,  and 
drilling  rigs  this  Act  will  not  bring  on  stream 
any  unconnected  gas  from  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  or  federal  lands.  Instead,  it  will 
do  what  it  Is  intended  to  do,  and  that  Is 
take  Intrastate  gas  from  Texas  citizens  and 
industry  and  move  It  Into  Interstate  com- 
merce for  the  benefit  of  industry  and  clti- 
zens  In  the  Northeast  and  Upper  Midwest. 
Foiuth,  S.  2310  sets  up  a  nightmarish  sys- 
tem whereby  five  federal  agencies  are  to  act 
quickly  and  harmoniously  in  securing,  clas- 
sifying, and  handling  natural  gas  producen, 
transporters,  and  purchasers.  Many  poten- 
tial conflicts  are  built  Into  the  general  au- 
thorities contained  in  the  Act.  Based  on  past 
and  present  experience  with  federal  agencies, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  regu- 
lation proposed  by  this  Act  would  simply  re- 
sult in  confusion  and  wotild  paralyze  the  in- 
trastate and  Interstate  natural  gas  Indus- 
trlee.  The  chaos  resulting  from  the  FECs 
attempt  to  allocate  gasoline  and  fuel  oU 
would  be  nothing  compared  to  the  confusion 
and  uncertainty  that  coiild  be  generated  by 
this  prt^osal. 

Fifth.  S.  2310  Is  totally  inequitable  in  Its 
impact  in  that  the  benefiting  states  are  es- 
sentially those  fourteen  states  named  in  the 
Act,  while  the  states  for  which  a  sacrifice 
is  demanded  are  limited  to  those  with  an 
Intrastate  gas  market — principally  Texas. 
The  stated  purposes  of  the  act  are  to  mini- 
mize the  detrimental  effects  on  employment, 
food  production,  and  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  caused  by  natural  gas  supply 
shortages.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this 
special  treatment  Is  reserved  for  only  thow 
states  served  by  a  "priority  interstate  pur- 
chaser." Texas  will  be  sacrificing  once  again, 
possibly  permanently,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Identical  consumers  and  states  that  orches- 
trated the  policies  that  precipitated  the  cur- 
rent energy  shortage.  Several  of  the  fourteen 
states  named  by  Senator  Olenn  have  refused 
to  allow  exploration  for  oil  and  gas  or  con- 
struction of  refineries  within  their  bound- 
aries or  off  their  shores.  There  is  no  equity 
avaUable  for  Intrastate  high  priority  users, 
and  under  this  Act  it  Is  entirely  possible  that 
identical  users  will  be  treated  differently.  One 
In  Texas  on  an  intrastate  line  wUl  be  shut 
off  while  another  served  by  a  "priority  Inter- 
state purchaser"  pipeline  will  continue  to 
operate  through  the  winter.  The  Act  in- 
cludes expiring  Intrastate  contracts  within 
the  definition  of  "new  natural  gas,"  but  no 
mention  Is  made  of  expiring  Interstate  con- 
tracts. Producers  tied  to  interstate  contracts 
will  be  left  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's policy  against  allowing  abandonments 
even  after  such  contracts  have  terminated. 
Sixth,  by  virtue  of  its  status  as  having 
the  largest  gas  reserves  in  the  nation  and 
being  the  largest  consumer  of  Its  own  pro- 
duced natural  gas,  Texas  labor.  Industry, 
schools,  and  future  tax  revenue  could  pay 
a  tremendous  price  if  this  bill  is  passed.  This 
bill  seems  to  recognize  what  a  maxlmiun  effi- 
cient rate  (MER)  means  to  a  producing  gas 
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or  oil  reservoir,  but  then  with  godlike  sim- 
plicity proceeds  to  adopt  regulations  specifi- 
cally designed  to  require  production  at  rates 
in  excess  of  the  MER.  And  what's  the  trade- 
off? What's  the  cost/benefit  ratio  for  this 
permanent  loss  in  the  oil  and  gas  reserves 
of  this  nation?  The  benefit  is  Jobs,  heat,  and 
light  this  winter  for  several  states  served  by 
interstate  pipelines.  It  is  ironic  that  an  elect- 
ed official  in  at  least  one  of  these  benefltlng 
states  has  stated  publicly  that  he  prefers 
freezing  in  the  dark  to  marring  the  environ- 
ment of  his  fair  state  with  drilling  rigs  or 
offshore  platforms.  The  cost  to  Texas  of  pro- 
viding this  beneflt  is  the  permanent  loes  of 
oil  and  gas  reserves.  Since  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  quantify  the  loss  of  recoverable 
reserves  In  a  reservoir  imtil  that  reservoir  Is 
depleted,  the  stated  compensation  for  such 
damage  through  federal  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings is  rather  hollow.  Texas  will  lose 
substantial  amoxmts  of  tax  revenue  If  its  re- 
serves of  oil  and  gas  are  reduced.  In  addi- 
tion, Texas  will  suffer  the  loss  of  royalty  In- 
come from  both  state  and  school  lands.  In 
addition  to  the  reservoir  damage  possible 
from  exceeding  a  reservoir's  MER,  Texas 
would  lose  tremendous  amounts  of  hydro- 
carbons if  gas  being  used  for  pressure  main- 
tenance or  recycling  were  diverted  Into  in- 
terstate markets.  The  bill  contains  no  provi- 
sion for  protecting  pressure  maintenance 
gas,  recycling  gas,  or  lease  use  gas.  The  bur- 
den placed  on  the  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion to  establish  an  MER  or  a  temporary 
emergency  production  rate  for  all  oU  and  gas 
fields  in  Texas  would  be  very  dllBcult  to  ac- 
complish within  the  forty-flve  day  period 
allowed  In  the  Act.  Since  production  In  ex- 
cess of  a  reservoir's  MER  constitutes  waste 
in  that  It  leaves  recoverable  hydrocarbons 
in  the  ground,  this  Act  represents  a  direct 
attack  on  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission's 
conservation  responsibility  as  outlined  in  the 
Texas  Constitution. 

Lastly,  the  Texas  economy  is  energy  In- 
tensive, and  the  massive  chemical  and  peteo- 
chemical  complexes  along  the  Texas  Gulf 
Coast  are  largely  dependent  on  natural  gas 
and  natural  gas  derivatives  tat  feedstock  to 
these  industries  would  represent  the  loss  of 
30,000  Texas  Jobs.  A  loss  of  natural  gas  to 
supply  feedstock  for  other  than  agricultural 
products  would  delay  or  possibly  prevent  the 
economic  recovery  so  desperately  needed  in 
Texas.  In  Texas,  two  of  seven  nonf  arm  work- 
ers work  directly  or  Indirectly  in  oil  and  gas 
related  Jobs.  Any  mlsallocatlon  of  our  energy 
resources,  such  as  this  proposed  diversion  of 
Intrastate  gas  out  of  Texas,  multiplies  the 
damage  to  the  Texas  economy. 

In  conclusion.  It  is  time  that  all  citi- 
zens— including  elected  public  officials — 
recognize  the  Importance  of  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  of  this  state  to  Its  economy 
and  tax  base.  It  is  equally  Important  to 
recognize  that  Texas  and  Texans  have  been 
victimized  for  many  years  by  the  North- 
eastern consuming  states'  lobby.  Consider 
the  identity  of  the  real  benefactors  under 
such  federal  policies  as  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  price  control  on  natural  gas, 
the  destruction  of  the  Mandatory  Oil  Im- 
port Program  to  aUow  the  importation  of 
"cheap"  foreign  oil,  the  Old  Oil  Entitle- 
ments program,  a  stiff  tax  on,  or  the  ra- 
tioning of,  gasoline,  and  the  Act  under  con- 
sideration, S.  2310.  In  each  case  the  answer 
Is  the  same:  The  real  benefactors  are  es- 
sentially the  same  states  named  In  S.  2310, 
with  New  England  thrown  in  for  good*  mea- 
sure. Now  consider  who  has  suffered,  under 
each  of  the  above  federal  policies.  Once  again, 
the  answer  is  the  same:  The  producing  states, 
principally  Texas,  have  paid  for  these  bene- 
fits in  terms  of  Jobs,  tax  revenue,  and  perma- 
nent loss  of  natural  resources. 

Texas  has  suffered  a  tremendous  loss  In 
gas  reserves  and  tax  revenue  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal  Power  Conunlssion's  pricing  of  na- 
tural gas  In  the  Interstate  market  at  below 
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replacement  costs.  Texas  has  suffered  a  loss 
of  oil  reserves  and  tax  revenue  by  the  mis- 
use and  elimination  of  the  Mandatory  OU 
Import  Program  and  other  oil  price  control 
techniques  dictated  by  the  Northeastern 
states.  Texas  citizens  and  consumers  are  pay- 
ing higher  prices  for  gasoline  and  refined 
products  because  under  the  Old  Oil  Entitle- 
ments Program  refiners  in  this  state  who  use 
Texas  produced  crude  oil,  (sold  at  a  con- 
trolled price  of  $5.50  per  barrel  for  old  oil) 
are  forced  to  send  money  to  refiners  in  the 
Northeast  who  are  dependent  on  foreign  oil 
which  coats  $14  to  916  per  barrel.  Texans 
would  suffer  more  from  either  a  large  fed- 
eral tax  on  gasoline  or  gasoline  rationing  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  Texas  is  a  large  state 
and  Texans  travel  more  miles  per  capita  per 
year  than  the  citizens  of  states  located  In 
the  Northeast  and  Upper  Midwest.  The  cost 
to  Texas  of  underwriting  the  beneflts  sought 
by  these  same  consuming  states  in  S.  2310 
has  been  outlined  above.  I  believe  the  citizens 
of  this  state  Eire  entitled  to  have  all  their 
elected  officials  exert  every  effort  to  prevent 
this  great  state  from  being  once  again  served 
up  as  a  sacrificial  lamb  on  yet  another  altar 
of  federal  regulation. 
Sincerely, 

Mack  Waixacx, 

Commissioner. 


EPILEPSY:  POUR  MIUJON  AMERI- 
CANS SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  TO  LIE 
ABOUT  THEIR  HEALTH 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or    NXW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  HASTINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following:  The 
following  article  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1975  Issue  of  Today's  Health. 
This  appears  to  be  an  excellent  summary 
of  problems  that  exist  due  to  public  mis- 
understanding and  I  am  Including  this 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
Fotni  MmuoN  AMERICAN'S  Shottu)  Not  Havk 
To  Uz  ABOxrr  THxm  Health 
(By  Dodl  SchtiltB) 

If  you  want  to  pick  a  fight  with  Oarry 
Howatt,  you  are  likely  to  make  rapid  contact 
with  the  fioor.  Howatt,  5'  S"  and  170  pounds 
of  Instant  muscle.  Is  the  smallest  and  ad- 
mittedly the  scrappiest  player  in  the  National 
Hockey  League.  He  openly  leads  his  fellow 
players  on  the  New  York  Islanders  team  In 
minutes  spent  In  the  penalty  box — all  for  be- 
ing fast  and  uncommonly  effective  with  his 
fists.  Oarry  Howatt  is  demonstrative  about 
another  fact:  He  has  epilepsy  and  doesn't 
care  who  knows  It.  "Epilepsy,"  he  declares, 
"has  been  In  the  closet  too  long." 

David  Spivak,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  also 
has  epilepsy,  but  he  does  care  who  knows.  At 
20,  he  has  already  had  a  vocational  door 
slanuned  in  his  face.  He  Is,  at  this  writing, 
about  to  start  a  summer  Job,  and  he  has  de- 
liberately deceived  his  employer — despite  his 
conviction  that  the  most  Important  thing  in 
any  relationship  is  honesty. 

Gordon  Morris,  a  high-level  sales  executive 
with  a  nationwide  insurance  firm  headquar- 
tered in  the  Midwest,  cares,  too — so  much 
that  his  identity  has  been  carefully  disguised 
In  this  article.  "It  hasn't  stopped  me  yet,"  he 
asserts,  and  I  intend  to  get  to  the  top." 

Why,  in  our  medically  enlightened  age,  is 
epilepsy  a  "closet"  condition — one  that  can 
move  a  person  who  reveres  the  truth  to  out- 
right deception? 
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Perhaps  it  is  "because  some  people  still  be- 
lieve that  the  disorder  is  a  form  of  mental 
illness.  Though  the  full  range  of  causes  Is 
not  yet  known.  It  has  long  been  understood 
that  epilepsy — which  Is  characterized  by  re- 
current, chronic  seizures  (see  page  16  for  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  condition  and  its 
treatment) — is  not  a  mental  or  emotional 
illness.  But  that  knowledge  has  rot  dimin- 
ished the  tenacity  of  the  superstitions  sur- 
rounding the  affliction. 

Nor  did  it  Btop  R.  V.  Pierce,  M.D.,  of  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  from  confiding  to  his  read- 
ers in  the  36th  (1895)  edition  of  The  People's 
Common  Sense  Medical  Advisors  in  Plain 
English  (which  sold  upwards  of  930,000 
copies)  that,  "The  pred^poslng  causes  [of 
epilepsy)  are  an  hereditary  tendency  to  the 
disease,  and  everything  which  impairs  the 
constitution  and  produces  nervous  prostra- 
tion and  irritability.  Syphilis,  phimosis  (con- 
striction of  the  penis],  sexual  abuses,  uterine 
disease,  and  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  are 
prominent  predisposing  causes.  Many  of  the 
cases  treated  by  us  have  been  brought  on 
by  masturbation.  Others  are  the  results  of 
injuries  to  the  head.  .  .  .  The  exciting  causes 
Include  everything  which  disturbs  the  equi- 
librium of  the  nervous  system  .  .  .  indig^est- 
Ible  particles  of  food,  Intestinal  worms  .  .  . 
grief,  anger,  constipation  .  .  .  malaria,  and 
disease  of  the  kidneys  or  liver." 

Except  for  his  reference  to  head  injuries. 
Dr.  Pierce's  statements  were  utter  nonsense. 
But  his  pronouncements,  and  those  of  others 
like  him,  were  popular  and  reinforced  the 
misconceptions  that  exist  even  today.  In- 
deed, epilepsy  has  been  attributed  to  every- 
thing from  lizards  in  the  brain  to  radioac- 
tive fallout,  and  one  In  every  seven  Amer- 
icans still  believes  that  It  is  a  form  of 
Insanity. 

According  to  David  A.  Kahn,  M.D.,  a  psy- 
chiatrist at  the  Children's  Service  Center  of 
Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  such  prej- 
udices refiect  basic  human  fears.  "Even  if 
the  idea  of  'demonic  possession'  no  longer 
has  many  adherents,"  he  explains,  "epilepsy 
retains  something  of  that  atmosphere.  To 
the  uninformed  observer,  a  seizure  is  still 
an  extremely  mysterious  event.  After  all, 
something  Is  going  on  within  the  brain, 
something  over  which  the  individual  has  no 
control.  Finally— and  I  think  this  U  really 
the  bottom  line — that  loss  of  control,  occur- 
ring unpredictably  and  for  reasons  that  are 
ill-understood,  touches  a  deep  dread.  We  fear 
loss  of  control  in  anyone,  in  any  form 
whether  temporary  or  permanent.  Most  of  all, 
we  fear  the  possibility  within  ourselves — and 
each  reminder  in  others  renews  that  fear." 

Conservative  estimates  put  the  worldwide 
Incidence  of  epUepsy  at  approximately  2  per- 
cent :  That  is  a  minimum  of  4  million  Amer- 
icans— approximately  1  In  every  60  persons — 
who  are  victims  of  the  disorder. 

Epilepsy  strikes  most  often  in  childhood. 
Physicians  have  suggested  that  there  may  be 
a  disproportionate  number  of  youngsters 
with  epilepsy  simply  because  children  have 
a  lower  "seizure  threshold." 

In  children.  q>eclal  problems  Inevitably 
arise.  Most  important,  they  mtist  learn  how 
to  live  with  their  disorder.  Parents  and  fam- 
ily become  deeply  Involved. 

Sidney  Carter,  M.D.,  chief  of  the  Child 
Neurology  Service  at  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center,  in  New  York  City,  notes  that 
"prejudice — unreasoning  and  illogical  as  it 
is — does  exist.  Many  parents,  understandably, 
don't  want  the  word  'epilepksy'  to  appear  on 
a  child's  school  record,  which  often  follows 
a  person  for  an  entire  lifetime,  for  Just  that 
reason.  They  also  do  not  want  the  teacher 
Jumping  every  time  a  youngster  sneezes — 
which  is  only  a  slight  exaggeration  of  how 
many  teachers  behave  toward  children  they 
know  are  subject  to  seizures.  And  some 
schools,  due  to  widespread  misunderstanding, 
have  been  known  to  exclude  children  from 
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sports  and  other  activities  In  which  they  are 
perfectly  capable  of  participating." 

liany  youngsters.  Dr.  Carter  adds,  do 
■chtove  control  or  near  control  with  drugs. 
Currently,  It  Is  believed  that  meet  children 
do  not  outgrow  the  problem  and  that  regu- 
lar medication  usually  must  continue  for 
life.  However,  a  1972  study  by  physicians  at 
the  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospital  In  Missouri 
suggests  that  drugs  could  be  safely  with- 
drawn, without  recurrence  of  seizures,  In  a 
poastbia  76  percent  of  child-onset  cases,  after 
•  period  of  time  that  must  be  Individually 
determined.  The  study  found  that  the  prog- 
noBls  also  varies  with  different  types  of 
■elxurea. 

Children  with  epilepsy  can  be  as  normxa 
and  capable  as  other  children.  Irene  Odlnov, 
a  profeaalonal  rehabilitation  counselor  for 
the  XpUepsy  Foundation  of  America  (UFA), 
a  national  organization  devoted  to  research 
and  public  Infcvmatlon,  explains,  "We  try  to 
make  pet^le  aware  that  epilepsy  Is  not  an 
ugly  thing,  and  we  try  to  dramatize  the  fact 
that  most  chlldren\wlth  the  condlUon  can 
live  very  fuU  Uvea." 

Recently,  many  epileptics  have  found 
themselves  making  headUnes.  They  have  not 
sought  publicity— merely  their  rights  as  hu- 
man beUigs. 

Steven  Frazler,  of  Benton,  Washington, 
had  worked  for  the  Container  Corporation 
for  Ave  years  when  he  was- abruptly  fired 
late  In  1974  following  a  minor  seizure  at 
work.  He  had,  the  firm  claimed,  "falslfled 
his  Job  application"  by  falling  to  mention 
his  epilepsy.  Frazler  learned  his  lesson,  and 
now  duly  notes  his  epUepsy  on  all  Job  appli- 
cations. No  one  has  refused  him  a  new  Job 
outright;  he  simply  has  heard  nothing  at 
all.  His  Stat  against  his  former  employer  for 
reinstatement  under  Washington's  antidis- 
crimination statute  is  still  pending.  Collect- 
ing unemployment  benefits  Is  not  to  Steve 
Frazler's  taste:  "Let's  give  It  to  someone 
who  needs  it — someone  who  can't  work." 

In  Oswego,  New  York,  a  mother  and  fa- 
ther— both  epileptics — finally  won  a  court 
battle  for  custody  of  their  own  slx-montb- 
old  baby.  State  welfare  officials  argued  that 
the  child  would  not  be  cared  tor  proi)erly 
because  of  the  parents'  afflictions.  Judge 
Donald  Comstock  sought  more  Information. 
After,  hearing  testimony  from  John  K.  Wolf, 
MJ>^  aaBOclate  prtrfeseor  of  neurology  at  the 
Upetate  Medical  Center  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  and  after  learning  that 
no  111  had  befaUen  the  mother's  now-teen- 
age daughters  from  her  previous  marriage. 
Judge  Com«tock  rated  in  favor  of  the  par- 
ents. 

Said  Dr.  Wolf.  "We  all  run  risks  in  raising 

our  chUdnn.  So  far.  I  haven't  seen  any  chU- 

dm  injured  because  of  a  parent's  selsures." 

8una  Utaon  graduated  tnm  college  In 

1973.  ready,  willing,  and  prep«ued  to  teach 

but  not  able  to:  The  New  Tort  Board  of 
BiMBliMn  adviaad  her  that  she  could  not 
be  Uetond  untu  she  bad  not  experienced  a 
■elsare  for  two  full  yean  (her  last  was  In 
January  1073)  it  took  a  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  Ma.  Ltften  and  the  IpUepay 
Inundation  of  Long  laland.  but  fliiaUr  In 
ttefall  or  197i.  the  board-i  rigid  ruUng  was 
overturned  by  the  aute  educatloo  coouale- 


NondlacnminaUon    laws    have    «"^arBTH 
attera    recently— to    a    <agtea.    But 
elapa  Cue— id  an  la 
y  fwaut    Mnay  etaiea.   tar 
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^TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  far  the  biggest  problem  revolves  around 
employment — an  Issue  that  can  have  dev- 
astating impact  on  an  individual's  life.  An 
KFA  survey  conducted  earlier  this  year 
found  that  more  than  40  percent  of  adult 
epileptics  poUed  reported  that  they  had  in- 
<leed  encountered  barriers  affecting  their 
livelihood.  Also,  Just  over  one-third  of  the 
parents  of  epileptic  children  fear  that  un- 
reasoned bias  will  affect  their  youngsters' 
futures. 

•        •        • 

Oavld  ^ivak,  who  will  be  31  In  Jime,  la 
outgoing  and  articulate.  He  likes  to  dress 
casually  and  has  a  becurd  and  mustache. 
David  had  his  first  seizure  Just  after  his 
seventh  birthday.  In  1962.  HU  seizures  were 
Infrequent  at  first,  and  their  cause  is  still 
unknown.  But  within  a  few  months  they 
were  occurring  at  the  rate  of  one  to  three 
each  night.  David's  family  doctw  tefertvd 
his  parents  to  a  major  New  York  City  hos- 
pital where,  for  the  first  time,  he  heard  such 
terms  as  "grand  mal"  and  "petit  mal." 

During  the  ensuing  13  years,  David  con- 
tinued under  the  care  of  various  specialists, 
ffls  medication  has  changed  a  niunber  of 
times  in  that  period;  his  present  combina- 
tion of  two  drugs — ^phenytoln  and  meth- 
suxlmide — seems,  thus  far,  to  be  effecting 
control.  David's  parents  do  not  feel  that 
epilepsy  Is  a  mark  of  shame.  Nor  does  David. 
But  he  Is  very  much  aware  that  some  people 
do. 

"I  think  many  people  see  epilepsy  as  a 
disease  that  somehow  makes  you  less  of  a 
person,"  says  David.  "Not  that  the  epileptic 
Is  'looked  down  on'  exactly,  but  that  he  Is 
seen  as  'different,*  as  someone  who  has  some- 
thing 'wrong'  with  him.  It's  not  viewed  the 
same  way  as  other  chronic  problems  like 
heart  disease  or  arthritis.  Epilepsy  is  seen 
as  a  mental  disorder,  simply  because  the 
problem  is  located  in  the  brain."  He  shakes 
his  head,  his  tousled  hair  brushes  across  his 
eyebrows,  and  he  continues.  "I  think  that's 
due  mainly  to  ignorance.  It  may  be  hard  for 
some  laymen  to  understand,  especially  If  they 
have  seen  an  epileptic  having  a  major  seizure. 
They  conclude  that  he  has  'something  wrong 
up  there.'  They  avoid  him.  And  he  becomes  a 
second-class  person." 

A  basketball  enthusiast  and  amateur 
grultarist,  David  feels  he  was  relatively  In- 
hibited until  recently.  "I  was  afraid  to  ask 
girls  out,"  he  admits.  "I  had  to  think  up 
some  excuse  why  we  had  to  take  the  subway 
or  bum  a  ride  in  some  other  guy's  car.  I 
really  didn't  know  what  to  say  when  some- 
body asked  why  I  didn't  drive."  (New  York 
State  laws  requires  a  ce-year  seizure-free 
period  to  issue  a  driver's  license  to  epileptics. 
At  the  time  we  spoke,  David  had  gone  a 
month  and  a  half  without  a  seizure.) 

"I  resent  it.  sure."  says  David.  "But  I  have 
to  admit  It's  logical.  I  could  kill  people  If  I 
had  a  seizure  behmd  the  wheel.  Of  course  I 
want  to  drive,  but  I'll  Jii«t  have  to  wait  and 
see  bow  it  goes.  When  I've  been  seizure-free 
for  306  days  instead  of  only  45.  then  Ml  make 
plans.  The  girl  Im  going  with  now  knows 
the  whole  rtory.  and  she  doesn't  think 
epUepay  la  any  kind  of  bed  scene  Thaia 
important  to  me:  the  vital  thing  In  a  rala- 
tioBshlp  la  honesty  " 

David  graduated  from  high  arhool  li  ir74 
»««•  began  attendln*  Rrroklrn  C  tllege  In 
the  fall  Bventually.  be  wanU  to  follow  his 
famer.  a  achooi  prtnri|Ml.  into  education— 
P»f»»ar*   tefhin,:   ur   pubiu   irhi-bj   adaln 
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soundly— it's  possible  that  I  had  a  seizure 
without  waking  up.  But  nobody  would  tell 
me  the  truth." 

There  were  immediate  dilemmas — such  as 
how  to  answer  friends  who  asked,  "Hey, 
what  are  you  doing  aroimd  here  I  thought 
you  were  working  at  a  camp  this  simimer." 
But  another,  mora  serious  question  was  to 
arise. 

This  year,  David  again  appUed  for  a  camp 
Job.  And  he  did  something  that  goes  against 
his  own  standard  of  scrupiilous  honesty.  He 
"neglected"  to  mention  on  his  application 
that  he  Is  an  ^Ueptlc.  "I  Just  figured  I 
wouldn't  get  the  Job  U  I  told  them.  If  every- 
thing goes  okay,  and  my  medication  con- 
tinues to  do  Its  Job,  thereTl  be  nothlne  to 
teU."  * 

Suppose  he  were  the  owner  or  director 
of  a  camp:  How  woiUd  he  handle  this  situ- 
ation? David  was  quite  definite.  "If  I  ran 
a  camp,  I  woiUd  not  hesitate  to  hire  an 
epUeptlc.  I  think  the  feeling  of  camp  direc- 
tors  Is  that  If  they  know  a  counselor  has 
epUepsy,  they  worry  that  he  wUl  have  a  major 
seizure  In  front  of  the  kids,  and  that  it  will 
frlgfiten  them.  I  see  their  point,  and  I'd 
consider  it  If  I  were  In  the  hiring  position; 
I  think  I  would  do  two  things.  I  would  prob- 
ably assign  that  counselor  to  older  kids— 
15-year-olds  rather  than  6-year-olds,  since 
6-year-olds  cotild  probably  panic  pretty 
easUy.  And  I'd  suggest  strongly  to  him  that 
he  discuss  the  subject  with  the  klda,  so  they 
woiUd  really  know  the  facts." 

Gordon  Morris  has  a  medium  build,  is  of 
medium  height,  and  has  a  go-getter  air 
about  him.  EpUepsy  was  Just  a  word  to  Gor- 
don until  five  yeara  ago  when,  early  one 
Saturday  morning,  he  was  starting  off  on  a 
fishing  trip. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  q)rlng  day,"  Gordon 
recalls,  "and  I  was  heading  for  a  lake  about 
60  mllee  out  of  the  city.  I  was  driving  along 
without  a  care  in  the  world.  I  remember  I 
was  approaching  a  traffic  circle,  and  I'd 
slowed  down  so  I'd  be  sure  to  spot  the  turn- 
off  to  the  lake;  I'd  only  been  there  once  be- 
fore, and  I  wasn't  sure  which  road  to  take. 
The  next  thing  I  knew,  my  car  was  Jammed 
Into  the  back  of  a  small  pickup  truck.  Luck- 
Uy,  no  one  was  seriously  hurt;  I  was  emo- 
tionally Jolted  more  than  anything  else  I 
couldnt  understand  why  I  had  no  memory 
of  the  moment  before  the  collision;  I  didn't 
even  remember  seeing  the  truck  in  front 
of  me.  I  finally  concluded  that  I  must  have 
struck  my  bead  on  something  at  the  time  of 
the  collision  causing  sort  of  a  selective  am- 
nesia. Now,  of.  course,  I  know  that  I  had 
had  a  seizure,  and  that  I  had  blanked  out 
before  I  hit  the  truck." 

The  next  episode  occurred  several  weeks 
later  on  a  visit  to  his  parents.  "We  were 
sltUng  around  on  the  front  porch  after 
breakfast  one  morning.  Again.  1  'lost'  a 
porlod  of  time:  It  was  like  a  cut  In  a  mouon 
plc^'uv— a  sudden  Jump  from  one  rcene  to 
an  her,  with  no  transition  between  One 
moment  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  con  verna- 
tion. Then,  out  of  nowhere,  my  father  was 
standing  bealde  my  chair  with  a  glaaa  of 
water  in  hu  hand,  asking  me  if  I  was  all 
right.  He  Uild  me  I  had  middenly  become 
glaaay-eyed  and  than  waa  apparently  out  — 
oomptetoly  unre[aponalv»— for  about  M  .ec- 
oodaWe  eonrluded  it  n>ut  have  been  none 
*'*•'■••**>  of  the  accident  and  dIamiMed  It " 
What  Oordon  im>»  km  wa  were  hhi  thl»< 
and  nrth  epiteptir  aetauraa  oouM  not  be  ae 
•••••y   diamlaiid     Tht    neit 
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floor  of  my  office  and  from  his  description,  I 
had  been  convulsing  to  some  extent.  By  then, 
I  was  reaUy  scared;  I  didn't  need  any  urg- 
ing to  go  to  the  emergency  room  of  the 
nearest  hospital.  Later  I  went  to  see  my  own 
internlBt.  When  I'd  told  him  the  whole  story, 
starting  with  the  accident,  he  looked  at  me 
and  said,  'You  are  going  Into  the  hospital  for 
a  complete  neurological  work-up.'  I  spent 
a  week  there,  and  I  came  out  with  a  definite 
diagnosis;  psychomotor  epilepsy." 

Gordon's  neurological  work -up  included  an 
electroencephalogram  (EEG),  a  painless 
electrical  test  that  measures,  locates,  and  re- 
cords electrical  discharge  patterns  of  brain 
cells.  It  has  proved  extremely  useful  in  pin- 
pointing and  diagnosing  the  epilepsy  pa- 
tient's problems  and  progress. 

Gordon's  seizures,  which  his  doctor  termed 
"Idiopathic"  (the  cause  Is  unknown),  are 
still  not  fully  controlled.  He  knows  he  Is 
likely  to  have  one  once  or  twice  a  month.  Yet 
be  has  not  permitted  his  epilepsy  to  Inter- 
fere with  his  life,  and  he  Intends  to  keep  It 
that  way. 

He  plans,  for  one  thing,  to  get  married  this 
winter:  "My  fiancee — she's  a  freelance  Illus- 
trator— knows  all  about  it,  and  It  makes 
absolutely  no  difference.  I  work  out  at  a  gym, 
I  play  tennis,  I  go  biking;  I  don't  see  any 
reason  to  give  up  any  of  those  things. 

"Two  people  at  my  present  company  do 
know  about  It,"  he  explains,  "because  I 
thought  it  was  necessary  from  a  safety  view- 
point. Both  are  good  friends  of  mine.  I  see 
no  need  to  tell  anyone  else.  Let's  face  It — 
society  Isn't  sufficiently  educated  on  the  sub- 
ject of  neurological  disorders.  If  people  In 
my  indvistry  were  to  find  out,  I  foresee  two 
possible  reactions.  One  might  be  a  lot  of 
misdirected  pity;  I  can  do  without  that.  The 
other — and  I  think  it  would  be  the  more 
likely — could  be  a  subtle  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion. Not  that  I'd  be  fired.  But  there  would 
be  limits  to  how  far  I  could  go;  I  don't 
think  I'd  continue  to  enjoy  the  unlimited 
upward  mobility  I  have  now.  I'm  frankly 
ambitious,  and  I  know  I'm  good  at  what 
I  do.  I  want  to  get  to  the  top,  and  I  think 
I  can." 

Harry  Sands,  Ph.D.,  a  New  York  City  psy- 
chotherapist and  consultant  to  the  EFA. 
feels  that  a  lot  must  be  done  to  improve 
the  welfare  of  epileptics. 

"Certainly  science  should  continue  efforts 
to  develop  better  medications  that  will  ef- 
fect greater  control,"  he  says.  "But  that  Is 
by  no  means  an  answer  to  the  attltudlnal 
problem:  epUeptics  are  tagged  with  societal 
and  occupational  stigmata  even  when  medi- 
cation has  rendered  them  free  of  seizures 
for  years.  Physicians  mtist  not  merely  see 
that  their  patients  are  properly  diagnosed 
and  medicated:  They  must  develop  far  more 
tmderstandlng  of  what  the  epileptic  patient 
feels  and  thinks." 

Dr.  Sands  supports  the  efforts  of  public 
figures  like  hockey  star  Gary  Howatt.  But 
the  main  throat.  Dr.  Sands  feels,  must  be 
one  of  active  advocacy  Involving  full  and 
affective  uae  of  the  force  of  law 

'There  have  been  gratifying  reforma  In 
stau  sututes.  auoh  as  the  ellminaUon  of 
those  lawa  denying  epileptica  the  right  to 
■am-  Some  laws  based  on  outdatod  mla- 
•aneeptiona  auU  eilat.  and  we  ahould  eon- 
Maue  to  agbt  tor  their  repeal " 

tt'«  tDoouragtnc  that  for  the  matu  part 
apUepa)  la  no  longer  atinbuted  to  bsrsdHy. 
■aMtvrbaUoa. 
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POOD    STAMP    PROGRAM    REFORM 
NEEDED 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  read  recently  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  estimated 
that  $264  million  was  wasted  last  year 
as  a  result  of  overpayments  or  payments 
made  to  persons  not  eUgible  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  error  rates  were 
discovered  in  a  quality  control  study 
based  on  a  scientific  sampling  of  29,000 
nonwelf are  food  stamp  households  in  all 
the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  study  revealed  an  error  rate 
of  28.5  percent  which  included  17.5  per- 
cent of  food  stamp  dollars  paid  to  in- 
eligible households  and  8.4  percent  which 
were  overissued  to  eligible  households. 
In  this  study,  only  2.6  percent  of  food 
stamp  dollars  were  underissued. 

However,  the  Washington  Star  in  its 
own  study  of  error  in  the  food  stamp 
program  believed  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimate  was  too  low  and 
that  the  true  figure  of  waste  in  the  pro- 
gram was  closer  to  $797  million. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  average 
American  taxpayer?  The  food  stamp  ro- 
gram  cost  a  total  of  $4.75  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1975  and  may  cost  as  much  as  $6.6 
billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  For  the 
average  taxpayer  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  been  misspending  as  much  as 
$1  out  of  every  $5. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  National  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act  and  have  joined  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  incorporating  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  in 
reforming  the  program.  I  recently  had 
the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  to 
a  Senate  subcommittee  on  the  urgent 
need  to  reform  this  program  and  would 
like  to  include  this  testimony  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Testimony  Submitted  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Research  and  General 
Legislation  by  Representative  BUI  Archer 
of  Texas  on  the  Pood  Stamp  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  General  Legislation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Commit  Dee  on  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  I  wiah  to  commend  the  Chairman 
for  having  theae  hearings  on  such  an  Im- 
portant matter 

The  food  atamp  program  baa  become  our 
fastest  growing  welfare  program  Any  In- 
vestigation of  thU  program  reveals  that 
the  federal  government  la  apeiiding  bllllona 
and  bllllona  of  dotlara  in  laauing  food 
Btampa  while  having  very  little  In  the  way 
of  effective  rootrola  over  thla  maealve  pro- 
gram In  the  current  AaraU  year,  thla  pro- 
cram  wtU  eoat  about  $»*  billion  In  June 
of  irrt.  Its  aaUllon  were  raeeivtng  food 
AU  pf>iwnt  evtdaoae  tndlratea  the 

m  mm.  is- 
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people  are  now  technically  eligible  for  bene- 
fits, many  of  whom  earn  far  in  excess  of 
poverty  wages.  People  who  earn  good  in- 
comes, but  ^  are  living  beyond  their  means, 
are  turning*  to  food  stamps  as  a  crutch  to 
help  them  continue  in  that  lifestyle.  That 
has  never  been  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

The  question  here  Is  one  of  restructuring 
the  program  to  remove  non-needy  Americans 
from  the  welfare  rolls,  not  to  reduce  benefits 
for  those  Americans  who  are  truly  needy. 
The  great  tragedy  with  any  welfare  program 
with  lax  controls  and  poor  administrative 
procedures  is  that  the  program  allows  In- 
eliglbles  to  participate  while  denying  as- 
sistance to  the  really  needy.  If  we  can  cut  out 
the  waste  and  the  Inellgibles  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  we  can  better  utilize  our 
resources  to  help  those  in  need. 

Every  dollar  that  Is  spent  to  provide  wel- 
fare benefits  for  the  non-needy  Is  another 
wasted  tax  dollar  that  contributes  to  the 
inflation  that  we  are  all  suffering  from.  If 
this  Congress  truly  wants  to  help  the  needy, 
and  the  taxpayera  of  this  country  at  the 
same  time,  it  wlU  act  quickly  in  adopting 
the  responsible  provisions  contained  In  the 
National  Food  Stamp  ^Reform  Act.  Congress 
needs  to  take  action.  Adoption  of  the  Na- 
tional Food  Stamp  Reform  Act,  which  I  am 
proud  to  co-sponsor,  would  tighten  up  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  reduce  the  number 
of  those  who  should  not  be  recipients  of 
the  program,  and  yet  still  increase  benefits 
to  the  really  needy. 

I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  take  action 
to  adopt  meaningful  reform  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 


H.R.  8603 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS^ 

OF   CAUFOXNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  EDWAREXS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  passage  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  we  in  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  our  constituents  at  home, 
have  become  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  term  U.S.  Postal  Service  is 
a  misnomer.  Clearly  the  emphasis  Is  not 
on  jservice. 

The  break-even  concept  embodied  in 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
has  caused  the  Postal  Service  to  look 
upon  itself  as  more  of  a  business  than  a 
public  service.  This  is  a  mistake  since  the 
U.S.  mall  is  the  most  visible  and  perva- 
sive public  service  which  thLs  Govern- 
ment renders  to  the  American  people  In 
the  face  of  rising  taxes  and  declining 
public  confidence  In  government,  the 
Congress  must  not  allow  the  further 
erosion  of  this  very  basic  and  far  rsaeh- 
Inff  strvloe. 

Under  the  presently  propossd  Postal 
Senrlc*  rtctilatiaos  tberr  U  no  option  for 
provkUnc.  <Oor-IO  door  arrvlce  In  nam 
residential  or  urban  rsnowal  araas  Hits 
llmiu  the  epUons  o(  th«  mall  rwiplant  to 
rtthrr  r«irt>llne  or  rlualrrbox  cWtvory. 
Theae  Tr^'^TA'T*  mmt  kt  lH»lod  as  far 
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month  In  Increased  costs,  the  Council  noti- 
fied the  puMlc  of  Its  proposed  action  only 
one  day  before  the  deadline  for  requesting  an 
opportunity  of  appeal  and  only  four  w(M'klng 
days  before  the  hearings.  The  C!ouncll  also 
failed  to  provide  the  public  with  the  basic 
Information  necessary  to  prepare  meaningful 
comments. 

A  Federal  Energy  Administration  (PEA) 
regulation  Issuedin  November  1974  mandated 
that  oil  refiners  treat  reflnery-fuel  coeta  as 
a  non-product  coat  subject  to  profit  margin 
UmitatlonB,  rather  than  as  a  product  cost 
which  could  be  automatically  parsed  through 
doUar-for-dollar  to  the  consumer.  The  FEA 
decided  not  to  make  the  new  clarification 
retroactive.  The  potential  cost  to  consumers 
of  that  refusal  is  estimated  at  $750  million. 
Had  there  been  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  it  could  have  urged  the  FEA  to  make 
the  ruling  retroactive.  Increases  in  natural 
gas  prices  are  approved  without  adequate 
consumer  data.  The  economic  impact  Is  enor- 
mous. In  December  1974,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  set  a  nationwide  rate  of  64« 
(including  production  taxes)  per  mcf  of  nat- 
ural gas.  The  previous  rate  set  in  Southern 
Louisiana  was  26*  per  mcf  in  July  of  1971. 
Calculating  on  the  basis  of  12  trlUlon  cubic 
feet  of  gas  used  by  consumers,  this  rate  hike 
cost  consumers  approximately  $3,360,000,000. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
has  recently  set  permissible  levels  of  0.5% 
lead  In  paint.  In  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
objections  of  expert  independent  scientists, 
including  the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  who  recommended  maximal 
levels  of  0.06%.  This  action  places  at  risk 
thousands  of  children  to  lead  poisoning,  with 
attendant  potential  massive  social  and  eco- 
nomic costs. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
delayed  banning  the  sale  of  aerosol  cans  con- 
taining vinyl  chloride  propellants.  In  spite 
of  the  overwhelming  data  on  carcinogenicity 
of  vinyl  chloride,  until  six  months  follow- 
ing petition  by  a  public  interest  group  (The 
Health  Research  Oroup) . 

In  the  face  of  evidence  that  about  5,000 
deaths  and  200,000  injuries  result  each  year 
from  bums  associated  with  flammable  fab- 
rics. Congress  strengthened  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  In  19«7.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, charged  with  administering  this  law, 
waited  four  full  years  before  establishing  a 
strict  flammabllity  standard  covering  sizes 
0-6X  of  children's  sleepwear.  When  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  was 
formed  in  April  1973,  It  inherited  authority 
to  administer  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
from  the  Commerce  Department.  In  despera- 
tion over  the  series  of  Inexplicable  govern- 
ment delays,  a  group  of  Boston  parents  of 
burned  children  pleaded  with  the  Commis- 
sion for  over  a  year  to  act.  The  Commission 
took  a  full  year  to  issue  the  flammabllity 
standard  for  children's  sleepwear,  sizes  7-14, 
which  the  Commerce  Department  had  flnaUy 
proposed  in  March  1973 — six  years  after  the 
Act  was  passed — and  the  standard  did  not  go 
into  effect  until  May  of  1975.  The  Commis- 
sion has  failed  to  Issue  any  other  flammabll- 
ity standard  proposed  in  earlier  years  by 
the  C<Mxmierce  Department,  or  to  initiate  new 
standards. 

This  miscellaneous  and  broad  range  of  case 
studies  illustrates  the  critical  and  urgent 
need  to  create  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  represent  effectively  the  Interests 
of  the  consiimer  In  Federal  decision-making. 
By  advocating  brocuUy  based  consumer  per- 
spectives amd  viewpoints,  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  can  attempt  to  restore  to 
the  regulatory  processes  the  necessary  checks 
and  balances  ^i^ch  are  Inherent  in  the  demo- 
cratic practice  and  fundamental  to  our  sys- 
tem   of    government. — Samuzl    S.    Epstkik, 
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RAILROAD  COMMISSION  OF  TEXAS 
DISAPPROVES  S.  2310 


October  31,  1975 


HON.  JACK  HIGHTOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  Texas,  which 
was  established  in  1871,  Is  my  State's  reg- 
ulatory body  for  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try. Its  members  and  staff  have  few  peers 
in  their  knowledge  and  luderstanding  of 
this  complex  industry. 

The  Senate  has  passed  S.  2310  and  has 
now  transferred  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining what  course  the  Nation  must  pur- 
sue in  assuring  adequate  and  continuing 
supplies  of  this  precious  natural  resource. 
We  must  act  soon.  We  must  act  respon- 
sibility. 

Anticipating  that  we  would  be  consid- 
ering this  critical  legislation,  Mr.  Mack 
Wallace,  a  highly  respected  member  of 
the  commission,  wrote  a  letter  to  me  giv- 
ing the  most  careful  and  detailed  analysis 
of  the  original  Senate  bill  I  have  seen. 
The  factual  Information  he  presents  is 
especially  pertinent  to  our  deliberations 
about  this  issue.  I  commend  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's letter  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

RAn^OAO  Commission  of  Texas, 
Austin,    Texas,   September    17,   1975. 
Hon.    Jack    Hichtoweb, 
House    Office    Building, 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Jack:  After  studying  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Bill  2310, 1  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  ex- 
press a  considered  viewpoint  on  the  Inadvls- 
ablllty  of  this  type  of  legislative  approach  to 
our  energy  problems. 

S.  2310  is  wrong  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  attitude  of  the  bill's  authors  Is 
that  a  gas  shortage  has  suddenly  hit  us  and 
must  be  handled  by  emergency  government 
action  for  the  immediate  winter  heating  sea- 
son. The  same  states  named  in  the  Act  as  the 
principal  beneficiaries  have  Ignored  over  two 
decades  of  warnings  by  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission members  and  others  that  to  follow 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  policy  on  gas 
pricing  and  the  New  England  philosophy  on 
imported  oil  would  lead  this  nation  into  a 
gas  and  oil  shortage  and  dependence  on  for- 
eign oU.  Now  that  their  actions  have  borne 
fruit,  these  states  refuse  to  even  sample  its 
bitter  taste,  much  less  adopt  a  responsible 
attitude  regarding  the  utUizatlon  of  the  na- 
tion's total  energy  resources.  Instead,  these 
states  choose  to  punish  producing  states  with 
discriminatory  legislation  such  as  this  Act. 

Second,  S.  2310  provides  no  incentive  to  in- 
crease the  nation's  supply  of  natural  gas.  It 
merely  provides  a  means  of  allocating  exist- 
ing gas  production — generally  by  taking  in- 
trttstate  gas  and  diverting  It  into  Interstate 
markets.  This  Act  Is  probably  counterproduc- 
tive In  enhancing  gas  supply  due  to  its  bla- 
tant use  of  federal  power  to  reallocate  prop- 
erty rights,  and  to  displace  free  enterprise 
with  legislative  fiat  in  meeting  a  national 
problem. 

Third,  S.  2310  represents  a  myopic  ap- 
proach to  the  energy  shortage  faced  by  this 
nation.  The  authors  have  drafted  a  bill  that 
speaks  to  the  upcoming  shortage  of  gas  this 
winter  in  their  states  as  if  it  were  the  most 
important  problem  facing  the  nation.  They 
are  willing  tor  the  producing  states  to  suffer 
permanent  damage  to  their  natural  resources 


for  one  winter's  economic  comfort  for  the 
benefiting  states.  Senator  Olenn  mentioned 
several  times  that  all  energy  resources  should 
be  shared,  but  this  Act  places  no  burden  on 
the  benefiting  states  to  contribute  anything. 
The  Act  relies  on  government  price  control, 
severe  penalties,  and  the  equity  power  in 
federal  courts  to  force  the  producing  states 
Into  line,  and  effectively  prevents  free  mar- 
ket forces  from  working  to  solve  our  long 
range  energy  shortage.  The  verbage  in  the 
Act  assumes  that  large  volumes  of  new  gas 
are  available  and  can  be  quickly  put  on 
stream.  The  truth  is  that  during  the  short 
time  frame  of  this  Act  the  only  gas  that  can 
be  quickly  put  into  the  Interstate  market  is 
that  gas  which  is  currently  moving  in  the 
Intrastate  pipelines.  Due  to  the  very  real 
limitations  of  labor,  material  supply,  and 
drilling  rigs  this  Act  will  not  bring  on  stream 
any  unconnected  gas  from  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  or  fede^  lands.  Instead,  it  will 
do  what  it  is  Intended  to  do,  and  that  is 
take  Intrastate  g&s  from  Texas  citizens  and 
Industry  and  move  It  Into  interstate  com- 
merce for  the  benefit  of  Industry  and  citi- 
zens in  the  Northeast  and  Upper  Midwest. 

Fourth,  S.  2310  sets  up  a  nlgl^tmarlsh  sys- 
tem whereby  five  federal  agencies  are  to  act 
quickly  and  harmoniously  in  securing,  clas- 
sifying, and  handling  natural  gas  producers, 
transporters,  and  purchasers.  Many  poten- 
tial conflicts  are  built  Into  the  general  au- 
thorities contained  in  the  Act.  Based  on  past 
and  present  exi>erlence  with  federal  agencies, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  regu- 
lation proposed  by  this  Act  would  simply  re- 
sult in  confusion  and  would  paralyze  the  in- 
trastate and  interstate  natural  gas  indus- 
tries. The  chaos  resulting  from  the  FEO's 
attempt  to  allocate  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
would  be  nothing  compared  to  the  confusion 
and  uncertainty  that  could  be  generated  by 
this  proposal. 

Fifth,  S.  2310  is  totally  inequitable  in  its 
Impact  in  that  the  benefiting  states  are  es- 
sentially those  fourteen  states  named  In  the 
Act,  while  the  states  for  which  a  sacrifice 
is  demanded  are  limited  to  those  with  an 
Intrastate  gas  market — principally  Texas. 
The  stated  purposes  of  the  act  are  to  mini- 
mize the  detrimental  effects  on  employment, 
food  production,  and  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  caused  by  natural  gas  supply 
shortages.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this 
special  treatment  Is  reserved  for  only  those 
states  served  by  a  "priority  Interstate  pur- 
chaser." Texas  will  be  sacrificing  once  again, 
possibly  permanently,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
identical  consumers  and  states  that  orches- 
trated the  policies  that  precipitated  the  cur- 
rent energy  shortage.  Several  of  the  fourteen 
states  named  by  Senator  Olenn  have  refused 
to  aUow  exploration  for  oil  and  gas  or  con- 
struction of  refineries  within  their  bound- 
aries or  off  their  shores.  There  is  no  equity 
available  for  Intrastate  high  priority  users, 
and  under  this  Act  it  Is  entirely  possible  that 
Identical  users  will  be  treated  differently.  One 
In  Texas  on  an  intrastate  line  will  be  shut 
off  while  another  served  by  a  "priority  inter- 
state purchaser"  pipeline  will  continue  to 
operate  through  the  winter.  The  Act  in- 
cludes expiring  Intrastate  contracts  within 
the  definition  of  "new  natural  gas,"  but  no 
mention  Is  made  of  expiring  interstate  con- 
tracts. Producers  tied  to  Interstate  contracts 
will  be  left  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's policy  against  allowing  abandonments 
even  after  such  contracts  have  terminated. 

Sixth,  by  virtue  of  Its  status  as  having 
the  largest  gas  reserves  In  the  nation  and 
being  the  largest  consumer  of  its  own  pro- 
duced natural  gas,  Texas  labor.  Industry, 
schools,  and  future  tax  revenue  could  pay 
a  tremendoiis  price  if  this  bill  is  passed.  This 
bill  seems  to  recognize  what  a  maximum  effi- 
cient rate  (MER)  means  to  a  producing  gas 
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or  oil  reservoir,  but  then  with  godlike  sim- 
plicity proceeds  to  adopt  regulations  specifi- 
cally designed  to  require  production  at  rates 
In  excess  of  the  MER.  And  what's  the  trade- 
off? What's  the  cost/benefit  ratio  for  this 
permanent  loss  In  the  oil  and  gas  reserves 
of  this  nation?  The  benefit  is  Jobs,  heat,  and 
light  this  winter  for  several  states  served  by 
interstate  pipelines.  It  is  Ironic  that  an  elect- 
ed official  in  at  least  one  of  these  benefiting 
states  has  stated  publicly  that  he  prefers 
freezing  in  the  dark  to  marring  the  environ- 
ment of  his  fair  state  with  drilling  rigs  or 
offshore  platforms.  The  cost  to  Texas  of  pro- 
viding this  benefit  is  the  permanent  loss  of 
oil  and  gas  reserves.  Since  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  quantify  the  loss  of  recoverable 
reserves  in  a  reservoir  until  that  reservoir  Is 
depleted,  the  stated  compensation  for  svicb 
damage  through  federal  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings is  rather  hollow.  Texas  will  lose 
substantial  amounts  of  tax  revenue  If  its  re- 
serves of  oil  and  gas  are  reduced.  In  addi- 
tion, Texas  wUl  suffer  the  loss  of  royalty  In- 
come from  both  state  and  school  lands.  In 
addition  to  the  reservoir  damage  possible 
from  exceeding  a  reservoir's  MER,  Texas 
would  lose  tremendous  amounts  of  hydro- 
carbons if  gas  being  used  for  pressure  main- 
tenance or  recycling  were  diverted  into  in- 
terstate markets.  The  bill  contains  no  provi- 
sion for  protecting  pressure  maintenance 
gas.  recycling  gas,  or  lease  use  gas.  "ITie  bur- 
den placed  on  the  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion to  establish  an  MER  or  a  temporary 
emergency  production  rate  for  all  oil  and  gas 
fields  In  Texas  would  be  very  difficult  to  ac- 
complish within  the  forty-five  day  period 
allcved  in  the  Act.  Since  production  In  ex- 
cess of  a  reservoir's  MER  constitutes  waste 
in  that  it  leaves  recoverable  hydrocarbons 
in  the  ground,  this  Act  represents  a  direct 
attack  on  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission's 
conservation  responsibility  as  outlined  In  the 
Texas  Constitution. 

Lastly,  the  Texas  economy  Is  energy  In- 
tensive, and  the  massive  chemical  and  petro- 
chemical complexes  along  the  Texas  Gulf 
Coast  are  largely  dependent  on  natural  gas 
and  natural  gas  derivatives  for  feedstock  to 
these  industries  would  represent  the  loes  of 
30.000  Texas  Jobs.  A  loss  of  natural  gas  to 
supply  feedstock  for  other  than  agricultiiral 
products  would  delay  or  possibly  prevent  the 
economic  recovery  so  desperately  needed  in 
Texas.  In  Texas,  two  of  seven  nonfarm  work- 
ers work  directly  or  Indirectly  in  oil  and  gas 
related  Jobs.  Any  misallocation  of  our  energy 
resources,  such  as  this  proposed  diversion  of 
intrastate  gas  out  of  Texas,  multiplies  the 
damage  to  the  Texas  economy. 

In  conclusion.  It  is  time  that  all  citi- 
zens— including  elected  public  officials — 
recognize  the  Importance  of  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  of  this  state  to  Its  econcnny 
and  tax  base.  It  Is  equally  Important  to 
recognize  that  Texas  and  Texans  have  been 
victimized  for  many  years  by  the  North- 
eastern consuming  states'  lobby.  Consider 
the  identity  of  the  real  benefactors  under 
such  federal  policies  as  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  price  control  on  natural  gas, 
the  destruction  of  the  Mandatory  Oil  Im- 
port F>rogram  to  allow  the  importation  of 
"cheap"  foreign  oil,  the  Old  Oil  Entitle- 
ments program,  a  stiff  tax  on,  or  the  ra- 
tioning of,  gasoline,  and  the  Act  under  con- 
sideration, S.  2310.  In  each  case  the  answer 
Is  the  same:  The  real  benefactors  are  es- 
sentially the  same  states  named  In  S.  2310, 
with  New  England  thrown  in  for  good  mea- 
sure. Now  consider  who  has  suffered,  under 
each  of  the  above  federal  policies.  Once  again, 
the  answer  is  the  same :  The  producing  states, 
principally  Texas,  have  paid  for  these  bene- 
fits in  terms  of  Jobs,  tax  revenue,  and  perma- 
nent loss  of  natural  resources. 

Texas  has  suffered  a  tremendous  loas  In 
gas  reserves  and  tax  revenue  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal  Power  CcMnmlssion's  pricing  of  na- 
tural gas  in  the  interstate  market  at  below 
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replacement  costs.  Texas  has  suffered  a  loss 
of  oil  reserves  and  tax  revenue  by  the  mis- 
use and  elimination  of  the  Mandatory  Oil 
Import  Program  and  other  oil  price  control 
techniques  dictated  by  the  Northeastern 
states.  Texas  citizens  and  consumers  are  pay- 
ing higher  prices  for  gasoline  and  refined 
products  because  under  the  Old  Oil  Entitle- 
ments Program  refiners  in  this  state  who  use 
Texas  produced  crude  oil,  (sold  at  a  con- 
trolled price  of  $5.50  per  barrel  for  old  oil) 
are  forced  to  send  money  to  refiners  in  the 
Northeast  who  are  dependent  on  foreign  oil 
which  costs  J14  to  tl6  per  barrel.  Texans 
would  suffer  more  from  either  a  large  fed- 
eral tax  on  gasoline  or  gasoline  rationing  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  Texas  Is  a  large  state 
and  Texans  travel  more  miles  per  capita  per 
year  than  the  citizens  of  states  located  in 
the  Northeast  and  Upper  Midwest.  The  cost 
to  Texas  of  ixnderwriting  the  benefits  sought 
by  these  same  consiiming  states  in  S.  2310 
has  been  outlined  above.  I  believe  the  citizens 
of  this  state  are  entitled  to  have  all  their 
elected  officials  exert  every  effort  to  prevent 
this  great  state  from  being  once  again  served 
up  as  a  sacrificial  lamb  on  yet  another  altar 
of  federal  regulation. 
Sincerely, 

Mack  Wallacte, 

CommissioT^er . 
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EPILEPSY:  POUR  MILLION  AMERI- 
CANS SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  TO  LIE 
ABOUT  THEIR  HEALTH 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following:  The 
following  article  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1975  issue  of  Today's  Health. 
This  appears  to  be  an  excellent  summary 
of  problems  that  exist  due  to  public  mis- 
understanding and  I  am  including  this 
In  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
Four  Million  Amihiicans  Shottld  Not  Have 
To  Lie  About  Thkib  Health 
(By  Dodl  Schultz) 

If  you  want  to  pick  a  fight  with  G^arry 
Howatt,  you  are  likely  to  make  rapid  contact 
with  the  floor.  Howatt,  5'  8"  and  170  pounds 
of  Instant  muscle,  is  the  smallest  and  ad- 
mittedly the  scrappiest  player  In  the  National 
Hockey  League.  He  openly  leads  his  fellow 
players  on  the  New  Tork  Islanders  team  In 
minutes  spent  in  the  penalty  box — all  for  be- 
ing fast  and  uncommonly  effective  with  his 
fists.  Garry  Howatt  is  demonstrative  about 
another  fact:  He  has  epilepsy  and  doesn't 
care  who  knows  It.  "Epilepsy,"  he  declares, 
"has  been  In  the  closet  too  long." 

David  Spivak,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  also 
has  epilepsy,  but  he  does  care  who  knows.  At 
20,  he  has  already  had  a  vocational  door 
slammed  in  his  face.  He  Is,  at  this  writing, 
about  to  start  a  summer  Job,  and  he  has  de- 
liberately deceived  his  employer — despite  his 
conviction  that  the  most  Important  thing  in 
any  relationship  is  honesty. 

Gordon  Morris,  a  high-level  sales  executive 
with  a  nationwide  insurance  firm  headquar- 
tered In  the  Midwest,  cares,  too — so  much 
that  his  Identity  has  been  carefully  disguised 
in  this  article.  "It  hasn't  stopped  me  yet,"  he 
asserts,  and  I  Intend  to  get  to  the  top." 

Why,  In  our  medically  enlightened  age,  is 
epilepsy  a  "closet"  condition — one  that  can 
move  a  person  who  reveres  the  truth  to  out- 
right deception? 


Perhaps  It  is  because  some  people  still  be- 
lieve that  the  disorder  Is  a  form  of  mental 
Illness.  TTiough  the  full  range  of  causes  Is 
not  yet  known,  it  has  long  been  understood 
that  epllejjsy — which  Is  characterized  by  re- 
current, chronic  seizures  (see  page  16  for  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  condition  and  its 
treatment) — is  not  a  mental  or  emotional 
Illness.  But  that  knowledge  has  rot  dlmm- 
Ished  the  tenacity  of  the  superstitions  sur- 
rounding the  affliction. 

Nor  did  it  stop  R.  V.  Pierce.  M.D.,  of  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  from  confiding  to  his  read- 
ers in  the  36th  (1895)  edition  of  The  People  s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Advisors  in  Plain 
English  (which  sold  upwards  of  930.000 
copies)  that,  "The  predisposing  causes  (of 
epilepsy)  are  an  hereditary  tendency  to  the 
disease,  and  everything  which  impairs  the 
constitution  and  produces  nervous  prostra- 
tion and  irritability.  Syphilis,  phimosis  [con- 
striction of  the  penis),  sexual  abuses,  uterine 
disease,  and  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  eire 
prominent  predisposing  causes.  Many  of  the 
cases  treated  by  us  have  been  brought  on 
by  masturbation.  Others  are  the  results  of 
Injuries  to  the  head.  .  .  .  The  exciting  causes 
Include  everything  which  disturbs  the  equi- 
librium of  the  nervous  system  .  .  .  indigest- 
ible particles  of  food.  Intestinal  worms  .  .  . 
grief,  anger,  constipation  .  .  .  malaria,  and 
disease  of  the  kidneys  or  liver." 

Except  for  his  reference  to  head  injuries. 
Dr.  Pierce's  statements  were  utter  nonsense. 
But  his  pronouncements,  and  those  of  others 
like  him,  were  popular  and  reinforced  the 
misconceptions  that  exist  even  today.  In- 
deed, epilepsy  has  been  attributed  to  every- 
thing from  lizards  in  the  brain  to  radioac- 
tive fallout,  and  one  in  every  seven  Amer- 
icans still  believes  that  It  Is  a  form  of 
Insanity. 

According  to  David  A.  Kahn,  M  D..  a  psy- 
chiatrist at  the  Children's  Service  Center  of 
Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  such  prej- 
udices reflect  basic  human  fears.  "Even  If 
the  idea  of  'demonic  possession'  no  longer 
has  many  adherents,"  he  explains,  "epilepsy 
retains  something  of  that  atmosphere.  To 
the  uninformed  observer,  a  seizure  Is  still 
an  extremely  mysterious  event.  After  all, 
something  Is  going  on  within  the  brain, 
something  over  which  the  individual  has  no 
control.  Finally — and  I  think  this  is  reaUy 
the  bottom  line — that  loss  of  control,  occur- 
ring unpredictably  and  for  reasons  that  are 
ill-understood,  touches  a  deep  dread.  We  fear 
loss  of  control  in  anyone,  in  any  form 
whether  temporary  or  permanent.  Most  of  all. 
we  fear  the  possibility  within  ourselves — and 
each  reminder  in  others  renews  that  fear." 

Conservative  estimates  put  the  worldwide 
Incidence  of  epilepsy  at  approximately  2  per- 
cent :  That  is  a  minimum  of  4  million  Amer- 
icans— approximately  1  In  every  60  persons — 
who  are  victims  of  the  disorder. 

Epilepsy  strikes  most  often  In  childhood. 
Physicians  have  suggested  that  there  may  be 
a  disproportionate  number  of  youngsters 
with  epilepsy  simply  because  children  have 
a  lower  "seizure  threshold." 

In  children,  special  prcblems  inevitably 
arise.  Most  Important,  they  must  leam  how 
to  live  with  their  disorder.  Parents  and  fam- 
ily become  deeply  Involved. 

Sidney  Carter,  M.D.,  chief  of  the  Child 
Neurology  Service  at  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center,  in  New  York  City,  notes  that 
"prejudice — unreasoning  and  Illogical  as  It 
is — does  exist.  Many  parents,  understandably, 
don't  want  the  word  'epilepsy'  to  appear  on 
a  child's  school  record,  which  often  follows 
a  person  for  an  entire  lifetime,  for  J\ist  that 
reason.  They  also  do  not  want  the  teacher 
Jumping  every  time  a  youngster  sneezes — 
which  is  only  a  slight  exaggeration  of  how 
many  teachers  behave  toward  children  they 
know  are  subject  to  seizures.  And  some 
schools,  due  to  widespread  misunderstanding, 
have  been  known  to  exclude  children  from 
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sports  and  other  activities  In  which  they  are 
perfectly  capable  of  participating." 

Many  yoiuigsters.  Dr.  Carter  adds,  do 
achieve  control  or  near  control  with  drugs. 
Cvirrently,  It  Is  believed  that  most  children 
do  not  outgrow  the  problem  and  that  regu- 
lar medication  usually  must  continue  for 
life.  However,  a  1972  study  by  physicians  at 
the  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospital  in  Missouri 
suggests  that  drugs  could  be  safely  with- 
drawn, without  recurrence  of  seizures.  In  a 
possible  76  percent  of  child-onset  cases,  after 
a  period  of  time  that  must  be  individually 
determined.  The  study  found  that  the  prog- 
nosis also  varies  with  different  types  of 
seizures. 

Children  with  epilepsy  can  be  as  normal 
and  capable  as  other  children.  Irene  Odlnov, 
a  prttfeeslonal  rehabilitation  counselor  for 
the  Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America  (EFA) , 
a  national  organization  devoted  to  research 
and  public  Information,  explains,  "We  try  to 
make  people  aware  that  epilepsy  Is  not  an 
ugly  thing,  and  we  try  to  dramatize  the  fact 
that  most  children  with  the  condition  can 
live  very  fvill  lives." 

Recently,  many  epileptics  have  found 
themselves  making  headlines.  They  have  not 
sought  publicity — ^merely  their  rights  as  hu- 
man beings. 

Steven  Frazler,  of  Benton,  Washington, 
had  worked  for  the  Container  Corporation 
for  five  years  when  he  was  abruptly  fired 
late  In  1974  following  a  minor  seizure  at 
work.  He  had,  the  firm  claimed,  "falsified 
bis  Job  application"  by  falling  to  mention 
bis  epilepsy.  Frazler  learned  bis  lesson,  and 
now  diily  notes  his  epilepsy  on  all  Job  appli- 
cations. No  one  has  refused  him  a  new  Job 
outright;  be  simply  has  beard  nothing  at 
all.  His  suit  against  his  former  employer  for 
reinstatement  under  Washington's  antidis- 
crimination statute  is  still  pending.  Collect- 
ing unemployment  benefits  is  not  to  Steve 
Prazier's  taste:  "Let's  give  it  to  someone 
who  needs  it — someone  who  can't  work." 

In  Oswego,  New  York,  a  mother  and  fa- 
ther— both  epileptics — finally  won  a  court 
battle  for  custody  of  tbelr  own  six-month- 
old  baby.  State  welfare  officials  argued  that 
the  child  would  not  be  cared  for  properly 
because  of  the  parents'  afDlctlons.  Judge 
Donald  Comstock  sought  more  Information. 
After,  hearing  testimony  from  John  K.  Wolf, 
M.D.,  associate  professor  of  neurology  at  the 
Upstate  Medical  Center  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  Tork,  and  after  learning  that 
no  111  had  befallen  the  mother's  now-teen- 
age daughters  from  her  previous  marriage. 
Judge  Comstock  ruled  in  favor  of  the  par- 
ents. 

Said  Dr.  Wolf,  "We  aU  run  risks  In  raising 
our  children.  So  far,  I  haven't  seen  any  chil- 
dren injured  because  of  a  parent's  seizures." 

Susan  Lifson  graduated  from  college  Ui 
1973,  ready,  willing,  and  prepared  to  teach — 
but  not  able  to:  The  New  York  Board  of 
Examiners  advised  her  that  she  could  not 
be  licensed  until  she  had  not  experienced  a 
seizure  for  two  full  years  (her  last  was  in 
January  1973)  It  tot*  a  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  Ms.  Lifson  and  the  Epilepsy 
Foundation  of  Long  Island,  but  finally,  In 
the  fall  of  1974,  the  board's  rigid  ruling  was 
overturned  by  the  state  education  commis- 
sioner. 

Nondiscrimination  laws  have  Improved 
matters  recently — to  a  degree.  But  even 
those  steps  forward  are  in  some  cases  ex- 
tremely recent.  Many  states,  for  example, 
formerly  denied  epileptics  the  right  to  marry. 
None  now  retain  such  restrictions  but  the 
prohibition  persisted  well  Into  the  19SOs,  In 
a  quarter  of  the  states,  and  six  still  had 
such  laws  In  1960.  The  last  to  repeal  the 
ban.  North  Carolina,  did  so  In  1967.  Bat 
these  moves  have  not  changed  the  fact  that 
epileptics,  like  other  minority  groups,  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  discrimination  that  Is, 
for  the  most  part  based  on  Ignorance. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  far  the  biggest  problem  revolves  around 
employment — an  Issue  that  can  have  dev- 
astating impact  on  an  individual's  life.  An 
EFA  survey  conducted  earlier  this  year 
found  that  more  than  40  percent  of  adult 
epileptics  polled  reported  that  they  bad  In- 
deed encoimtered  barriers  affecting  their 
livelihood.  Also,  Just  over  one-third  of  the 
parents  of  epileptic  children  fear  that  un- 
reasoned bias  will  affect  their  youngsters' 
futiues. 

•        •        • 

David  ^Ivak,  who  will  be  21  in  June,  la 
outgoing  and  articulate.  He  likes  to  dress 
casually  and  has  a  beard  and  mustache. 
David  bad  bis  first  seizure  Just  after  his 
seventh  birthday.  In  1962.  His  selzwes  were 
Infrequent  at  first,  and  tbelr  cause  Is  still 
unknown.  But  within  a  few  months  they 
were  occurring  at  the  rate  of  one  to  three 
each  night.  David's  family  doctor  referred 
his  parents  to  a  major  New  York  City  hos- 
pital where,  for  the  first  time,  he  heard  such 
terms  as  "grand  mal"  and  "petit  mal." 

During  the  ensuing  13  years,  David  con- 
tinued \mder  the  care  of  various  specialists. 
His  medication  has  changed  a  number  of 
times  in  tbst  period;  bis  present  combina- 
tion of  two  drugs — phenytoln  and  metb- 
suximlde — seems,  tbiis  far,  to  be  effecting 
control.  David's  parents  do  not  feel  that 
epilepsy  Is  a  mark  of  shame.  Nor  does  David. 
But  he  Is  very  much  aware  that  some  people 
do. 

"I  think  many  people  see  epilepsy  as  a 
disease  that  somehow  makes  you  less  of  a 
person,"  says  David.  "Not  that  the  epUeptic 
is  'looked  down  on'  exactly,  but  that  he  is 
seen  as  'different,'  as  someone  who  has  some- 
thing 'wrong'  with  blm.  It's  not  viewed  the 
same  way  as  other  chronic  problems  like 
heart  disease  or  arthritis.  Epilepsy  Is  seen 
as  a  mental  disorder,  simply  because  the 
problem  Is  located  In  the  brain."  He  shakes 
his  bead,  his  tousled  hair  brushes  across  bis 
eyebrows,  and  be  continues.  "I  think  that's 
due  mainly  to  ignorance.  It  may  be  hard  for 
some  laymen  to  understand,  especially  If  they 
have  seen  an  epileptic  having  a  major  seizure. 
They  conclude  that  he  has  "something  wrong 
up  there.'  They  avoid  him.  And  he  becomes  a 
second-class  person." 

A  basketball  enthusiast  and  amateur 
guitarist,  David  feels  he  was  relatively  in- 
hibited until  recently.  "I  was  afraid  to  ask 
girls  out,"  be  admits.  "I  had  to  think  up 
some  excuse  why  we  bad  to  take  the  subway 
or  bum  a  ride  In  some  other  guy's  car.  I 
really  didn't  know  what  to  say  when  some- 
body asked  why  I  didn't  drive."  (New  York 
State  laws  requires  a  one-year  seizure-free 
period  to  issue  a  driver's  license  to  epileptics. 
At  the  time  we  spoke,  David  had  gone  a 
month  and  a  half  without  a  seizure.) 

"I  resent  it,  sure,"  says  David.  "But  I  have 
to  admit  it's  logical.  I  could  kill  people  if  I 
bad  a  seizure  behind  the  wheel.  Of  course  I 
want  to  drive,  but  I'll  Just  have  to  wait  and 
see  bow  it  goes.  When  I've  been  seizure-free 
for  365  days  instead  of  only  46,  then  I'll  make 
plans.  The  girl  I'm  going  with  now  knows 
the  whole  story,  and  she  doesn't  think 
epilepsy  is  any  kind  of  bad  scene.  That's 
Important  to  me;  the  vital  thing  in  a  rela- 
tionship is  honesty." 

David  graduated  from  high  school  In  1974 
and  began  attending  Brooklyn  College  In 
the  fall.  Eventually,  he  wants  to  follow  bis 
fatber,  a  school  principal,  into  education — 
perhaps  teaching  or  public  school  admin- 
istration. Last  year,  with  those  plans  in  mind, 
be  got  a  Job  as  a  summer  camp  counselor. 

"X  was  there  one  day,  and  I  was  asked  to 
leave,"  be  reports.  "I  was  told  that  the  camp 
director  didn't  think  I  would  get  along  with 
the  children.  But  I'd  Just  arrived  the  day 
before  and  hadn't  even  had  a  chance  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  kids,  let  alone  get 
Into  arguments  with  them.  I  think  I  probably 
bad   a   seizure   during   the   night;    I   sleep 
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soiuidly — it's  possible  that  I  bad  a  seizure 
vrltbout  waking  up.  But  nobody  would  tell 
me  the  truth." 

There  were  immediate  dilemmas — such  as 
bow  to  answer  friends  who  asked,  "Hey, 
what  are  you  doing  aroimd  here  I  thought 
you  were  working  at  a  camp  this  summer." 
But  another,  more  serious  question  was  to 
arise. 

This  year,  David  again  applied  for  a  camp 
Job.  And  be  did  something  that  goes  against 
his  own  standard  of  scrupulous  honesty.  He 
"neglected"  to  mention  on  bis  application 
that  he  is  an  epileptic.  "I  Just  figured  I 
wouldn't  get  the  Job  11 1  told  them.  If  every- 
thing goes  okay,  and  my  medication  con- 
tinues to  do  Its  Job,  there'll  b©  nothing  to 
teU." 

Suppose  he  were  the  owner  or  director 
of  a  camp:  How  would  be  handle  this  situ- 
ation? David  was  quit©  definite.  "If  I  ran 
a  camp,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  hire  an 
epileptic.  I  think  the  feeling  of  camp  direc- 
tors is  tliat  If  they  know  a  counselor  has 
epilepsy,  they  worry  that  be  will  have  a  major 
seizure  In  front  of  the  kids,  and  that  It  wUl 
frighten  them.  I  see  tbelr  point,  and  I'd 
consider  it  If  l  were  In  the  hiring  position; 
I  think  I  would  do  two  things.  I  would  prob- 
ably assign  that  counselor  to  older  kids— 
15-year-old8  rather  than  6-year-olds,  since 
6-year-olds  could  probably  panic  pretty 
easily.  And  I'd  suggest  strongly  to  him  that 
he  discuss  the  subject  vrtth  the  kids,  so  they 
would  really  know  the  facts." 

Gordon  Morris  has  a  medium  build,  is  of 
medium  height,  and  has  a  go-getter  air 
about  him.  Epilepsy  was  Just  a  word  to  Gor- 
don until  five  years  ago  when,  early  one 
Saturday  morning,  he  was  starting  off  on  a 
fishing  trip. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  spring  day,"  Gordon 
recalls,  "and  I  was  heading  for  a  lake  about 
60  miles  out  of  the  city.  I  was  driving  along 
without  a  care  in  the  world.  I  remember  I 
was  approaching  a  traffic  circle,  and  I'd 
slowed  down  so  I'd  be  sure  to  spot  the  turn- 
off  to  the  lake;  I'd  only  been  there  once  be- 
fore, and  I  wasn't  sure  which  road  to  take. 
The  next  thing  I  knew,  my  car  was  Jammed 
Into  the  back  of  a  small  pickup  truck.  Luck- 
ily, bo  one  was  seriously  hurt;  I  was  emo- 
tionally Jolted  more  than  anytbtug  else.  I 
couldn't  understand  why  I  had  no  memory 
of  the  moment  before  the  collision;  I  didn't 
even  remember  seeing  the  truck  In  front 
of  me.  I  finally  concluded  that  I  must  have 
struck  my  head  on  something  at  the  time  of 
the  colllBlon  causing  sort  of  a  selective  am- 
nesia. Now,  of  course,  I  know  that  I  bad 
had  a  seizure,  and  that  I  had  blanked  out 
before  I  bit  the  truck." 

The  nfext  episode  occurred  several  weeks 
later  on  a  visit  to  his  parents.  "We  were 
sitting  around  on  the  front  porch  after 
breakfast  one  morning.  Again,  I  'lost'  a 
period  of  time;  it  was  like  a  cut  in  a  motion 
picture — a  sudden  Jump  from  one  scene  to 
another,  with  no  transition  between.  One 
moment  I  was  In  the  middle  of  a  conversa- 
tion. Then,  out  of  nowhere,  my  father  was 
standing  beside  my  chair  with  a  glass  of 
water  in  his  hand,  asking  me  if  I  was  all 
right.  He  told  me  I  had  suddenly  become 
glassy-eyed  and  then  was  apparently  'out'— 
completely  unresponsive — for  about  30  sec- 
onds. We  concluded  it  must  have  been  some 
aftermath  of  the  accident  and  dismissed  it." 

What  Gordon  now  knows  were  bis  third, 
and  fifth  epileptic  seizures  could  not  be  so 
easily  dismissed:  The  next  time,  Gordon 
continued,  "I  was  on  a  weekend  business  trip 
to  the  East  Coast.  Two  mornings  in  a  row, 
I  woke  up  in  my  hotel  room  with  a  cut 
lower  Up.  That  was  pretty  frightening.  Of 
course,  I  know  now  that  I  must  have  bad 
seizures  in  my  sleep  and  bitten  my  Up.  Noc- 
turnal seizures  are  pretty  rare  in  my  case; 
mostly,  they're  in  the  morning.  My  next  one 
was.  It  was  the  foUowlng  week — Thursday,  I 
think.  One  of  my  associates  found  me  on  the 
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floor  of  my  office  and  from  bis  description,  I 
had  been  convulsing  to  some  extent.  By  then, 
I  was  really  scared;  I  didn't  need  any  urg- 
ing to  go  to  the  emergency  room  of  the 
nearest  hospital.  Later  I  went  to  see  my  own 
internist.  When  I'd  told  blm  the  whole  story, 
starting  with  the  accident,  he  looked  at  me 
and  said,  'You  are  going  Into  the  hospital  for 
a  complete  neurological  work-up.'  I  spent 
a  week  there,  and  I  came  out  with  a  definite 
diagnosis;  psychomotor  epilepsy." 

Gordon's  neurological  work -up  Included  an 
electroencephalogram  (EEG),  a  painless 
electrical  test  that  measures,  locates,  and  re- 
cords electrical  discharge  patterns  of  brain 
cells.  It  has  proved  extremely  useful  in  pin- 
pointing and  diagnosing  the  epilepsy  pa- 
tient's problems  and  progress. 

Gordon's  seizures,  which  his  doctor  termed 
"Idiopathic"  (the  cause  is  unknown),  are 
still  not  fully  controlled.  He  knows  be  is 
likely  to  have  one  once  or  twice  a  month.  Yet 
be  has  not  permitted  his  epilepsy  to  Inter- 
fere with  his  Ufe,  and  be  Intends  to  keep  It 
that  way. 

He  plans,  for  one  thing,  to  get  married  this 
winter:  "My  fiancee — she's  a  freelance  Illus- 
trator— knows  all  about  it,  and  it  makes 
absolutely  no  difference.  I  work  out  at  a  gym, 
I  play  tennis,  I  go  biking;  I  don't  see  any 
reason  to  give  up  any  of  those  things. 

"Two  people  at  my  present  company  do 
know  about  It,"  ^e  explains,  "because  I 
thought  it  was  necessary  from  a  safety  view- 
point. Both  are  good  friends  of  mine.  I  see 
no  need  to  tell  anyone  else.  Let's  face  It — 
society  Isn't  stifflclently  educated  on  the  sub- 
ject of  neiirologlcal  disorders.  If  people  In 
my  industry  were  to  find  out,  I  foresee  two 
possible  reactions.  One  might  be  a  lot  of 
misdirected  pity;  I  can  do  without  that.  The 
other — and  I  think  It  would  bo  the  more 
likely — could  be  a  subtle  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion. Not  that  I'd  be  fired.  But  there  would 
be  limits  to  bow  far  I  could  go;  I  don't 
think  I'd  continue  to  enjoy  the  unlimited 
upward  mobility  I  have  now.  I'm  frankly 
ambltioiis,  and  I  know  I'm  good  at  what 
I  do.  I  want  to  get  to  the  top,  and  I  think 
I  can." 

Harry  Sands,  Ph.D.,  a  New  York  City  psy- 
chotherapist and  consultant  to  the  EFA, 
feels  that  a  lot  must  be  done  to  Improve 
the  welfare  of  epileptics. 

"Certainly  science  should  continue  efforts 
to  develop  better  medications  that  will  ef- 
fect greater  control,"  be  says.  "But  that  Is 
by  no  means  an  answer  to  the  attltudlnal 
problem:  epUeptics  are  tagged  with  societal 
and  occupational  stigmata  even  when  medi- 
cation has  rendered  them  free  of  seizures 
for  years.  Physicians  must  not  merely  see 
that  their  patients  are  properly  diagnosed 
and  medicated :  They  must  develop  far  more 
understanding  of  what  the  epileptic  patient 
feels  and  thinks." 

Dr.  Sands  supports  the  efforts  of  pubUc 
figures  like  hockey  star  Gary  Howatt.  But 
the  main  thrust.  Dr.  Sands  feels,  must  be 
one  of  active  advocacy  Involving  full  and 
effective  use  of  the  force  of  law. 

"There  have  been  gratifying  reforms  In 
state  statutes,  such  as  the  elimination  of 
those  laws  denying  epileptics  the  right  to 
marry.  Some  laws  based  on  outdated  mis- 
conceptions stiU  exist,  and  we  should  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  tbelr  repeal." 

It's  encouraging  that  for  the  most  part 
epilepsy  is  no  longer  attributed  to  heredity, 
masturbation,  worms,  or  venereal  disease. 
David  Splvak,  who  has  been  giving  long, 
hard  thought  to  his  future,  offers  some  ad- 
vice to  epileptics:  "Live  with  it!"  be  em- 
phasized. "Remember  to  take  the  prescribed 
medications — ^but  other  than  that,  ignore  it. 
Do  whatever  you  want  to  do,  whatever  you're 
Interested  in.  Be  limited  only  by  your  own 
abUltles.  And  dont  accept  any  other 
Umltatlons." 
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POOD    STAMP    PROGRAM    REFORM 
NEEDED 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  read  recently  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  estimated 
that  $264  million  was  wasted  last  year 
as  a  result  of  overpayments  or  payments 
made  to  persons  not  eligible  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  error  rates  were 
discovered  in  a  quality  control  study 
based  on  a  scientific  sampling  of  29,000 
nonwelf are  food  stamp  households  in  all 
the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  study  revealed  an  error  rate 
of  28.5  percent  which  included  17.5  per- 
cent of  food  stamp  dollars  paid  to  in- 
eligible households  and  8.4  percent  which 
were  overissued  to  eligible  households. 
In  this  study,  only  2.6  percent  of  food 
stamp  dollars  were  underissued. 

However,  the  Washington  Star  in  its 
own  study  of  error  in  the  food  stamp 
program  believed  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimate  wsis  too  low  and 
that  the  true  figure  of  waste  in  the  pro- 
gram was  closer  to  $797  million. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  average 
American  taxpayer?  The  food  stamp  ro- 
gram  cost  a  total  of  $4.75  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1975  and  may  cost  as  much  as  $6.6 
billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  For  the 
average  taxpayer  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  been  misspending  as  much  as 
$1  out  of  every  $5. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  National  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act  and  have  joined  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  incorporating  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  in 
reforming  the  program.  I  recently  had 
the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  to 
a  Senate  subcommittee  on  the  urgent 
need  to  reform  this  program  and  would 
like  to  include  this  testimony  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Testimony  Submitted  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agrlcultiiral  Research  and  General 
Legislation  by  Representative  Bill  Archer 
of  Texas  on  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  General  Legislatioi}< 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  AgrlciUture 
and  Forestry  Committee  on  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Chairman 
for  having  these  bearings  on  such  an  Im- 
portant matter. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  become  our 
fastest  growing  welfare  program.  Any  In- 
vestigation of  this  program  reveals  that 
the  federal  government  is  spending  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  In  issuing  food 
stamps  while  having  very  Uttle  In  the  way 
of  effective  controls  over  this  massive  pro- 
gram. In  the  current  fiscal  year,  this  pro- 
gram wlU  cost  about  $6.6  blUlon.  In  June 
of  1975,  19.2  mllUon  were  receiving  food 
stamps.  All  present  evidence  Indicates  the 
cost  and  the  number  of  recipients  will  In- 
crease. 

I  have  very  serious  concerns  with  the 
direction  of  this  program.  Administrative 
mistakes  have  brought  about  an  error  rate 
of  about  20%.  Cases  of  fraud  have  been 
reported  throughout  the  country.  The  eli- 
gibility requirements  are  so  shot  fuU  of 
loopholes  that  over  a  fourth  of  the  American 
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people  are  now  technically  eligible  for  bene- 
fits, many  of  whom  earn  far  In  excess  of 
poverty  wages.  People  who  earn  good  In- 
comes, but  are  Uvlng  beyond  their  means, 
are  turning  to  food  stamps  as  a  crutch  to 
help  them  continue  in  that  lifestyle.  That 
has  never  been  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

The  question  here  is  one  of  restructuring 
the  program  to  remove  non-needy  Americans 
from  the  welfare  rolls,  not  to  reduce  benefits 
for  those  Americans  who  are  truly  needy. 
The  great  tragedy  with  any  welfare  program 
with  lax  controls  and  poor  administrative 
procedures  is  that  the  program  allows  In- 
eligibles  to  pcu'tlcipate  while  denying  as- 
sistance to  the  reaUy  needy.  If  we  can  cut  out 
the  waste  and  the  IneUglbles  in  the  food 
stamp  progrsim,  we  can  better  utilize  our 
resources  to  help  those  in  need. 

Every  dollar  that  Is  spent  to  provide  wel- 
fare benefits  for  the  non-needy  Is  another 
wasted  tax  dollar  that  contributes  to  the 
infiation  that  we  are  all  suffering  from.  If 
this  Congress  truly  wants  to  help  the  needy, 
and  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  at  the 
same  time,  it  wlU  act  quickly  in  adopting 
the  responsible  provisions  contained  in  the 
National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act.  Congress 
needs  to  take  action.  Adoption  of  the  Na- 
tional Food  Stamp  Reform  Act,  which  I  am 
proud  to  co-sponsor,  wo\ild  tighten  up  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  reduce  the  number 
of  those  who  should  not  be  recipients  of 
the  program,  and  yet  stlU  increase  benefits 
to  the  really  needy. 

I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  take  action 
to  adopt  meaningful  reform  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 


H.R.  8603 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  passage  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  we  In  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  our  constituents  at  home, 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  term  U.S.  Postal  Service  is 
a  misnomer.  Clearly  the  emphasis  Is  not 
on  service. 

The  break-even  concept  embodied  in 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
has  caused  the  Postal  Service  to  look 
upon  itself  as  more  of  a  business  than  a 
public  service.  This  is  a  mistake  since  the 
U.S.  mail  is  the  most  visible  and  perva- 
sive public  service  which  this  Govern- 
ment renders  to  the  American  people.  In 
the  face  of  rising  taxes  and  declining 
public  confidence  in  government,  the 
Congress  must  not  allow  the  further 
erosion  of  this  very  basic  and  far  reach- 
ing service. 

Under  the  presently  proposed  Postal 
Service  regulations  there  is  no  option  for 
providing  door-to-door  service  In  new 
residential  or  urban  renewal  areas.  This 
limits  the  options  of  the  mail  recipient  to 
either  curbline  or  clusterbox  delivery.' 
These  mailboxes  may  be  located  as  far 
from  a  residence  as  the  length  of  a  foot- 
ball field.  This  creates  considerable  bur- 
dens for  the  aged  and  handicapped, 
especially  in  regions  where  winters  are 
severe  and  sidewalks  icy.  In  many  locali- 
ties environmental  problems  and  vandal- 
ism have  forced  the  i>assage  of  local  zon- 
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•Ing  ordinance  which  do  not  allow  curb- 
llne  service.  In  these  areas  the  resident 
is  forced  to  choose  between  collecting  his 
or  her  mail  at  a  clusterbox  down  the 
street,  at  the  nearest  post  office,  or  not  at 
all. 

In  my  own  district  there  have  been 
repeated  cases  of  confusion  over  whether 
a  new  residential  area  would  receive  door 
or  curbllne  delivery.  Often  this  confusion 
has  result  in  no  mall  service  at  all.  Both 
individuals  and  businesses  have  com- 
plained bitterly  about  the  Government's 
apparent  inability  to  deliver  their  mail. 

The  r^;ulations  which  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice now  seeks  to  impose  would  eliminate 
door-to-door  delivery  in  all  new  residen- 
tial areas  throughout  the  country.  This 
would  be  done  without  any  considera- 
tion for  the  needs  of  the  local  community. 
In  contrast,  the  delivery  requirements  of 
HJl.  8603  establish  certain  standards  of 
distribution  and  Involve  local  jurisdic- 
tions in  some  of  the  decisions  affecting 
adequate  mall  delivery. 

My  colleague  from  San  Jose.  Norman 
MmTA.  offered  this  provision  of  the  biU 
based  on  his  experience  with  delivery 
problems  in  our  area  of  California.  It  has 
received  the  careful  consideration  and 
endorsement  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service.  The  thrust  of 
this  language  is  to  guarantee  quality  de- 
livery service  to  the  public  while  at  the 
same  time  placing  the  decision  making 
process  regarding  local  delivery  where  it 
should  be:  at  the  local  level. 


TALKINO  WITH  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  DEFENSE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  FxinraTi.VAm& 
IN  THE  HOXTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1975 

ICr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker— 
In  the  longer  run,  the  XJS.  (defense)  Is 
gom^  down,  hM  heen  going  down;  Its  forces 
have  been  dwindling.  The  effect  of  this 
over  severml  yean— e  contlnnatlon  of  these 
trends — will  be  major  dlfflcaltles  for  the 
VB.  and  Its  allies 

So  said  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schleslnger  in  an  executive  interview 
with  me  recently  which  hls^ghted  a 
number  of  key  areas  where  Mr.  Schles- 
lnger believes  IT.S.  defenses  are  in  im- 
minent danger  of  becoming  second  rate. 
WhUe  some  may  dispute  his  assessments. 
no  one  can  ignore  the  warnings  of  this 
intelligent,  dedicated  man  who  sits  at 
the  center  of  our  worldwide  defense  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation, 
Schleslnger  covered  four  items  that  have 
become  standard  features  of  U.S.  de- 
fense thinking  that  may  be  rapidly  de- 
veloping into  mjrths. 

First.  I  asked  him  about  the  long-held 
superiority  of  the  U.a  Navy.  Schleslnger 
replied: 

"nie  Navy  In  tbe  laat  eight  yaan  has  tfuunk 
from  076  «blpe  to  488  In  the  active  fleet. 

I  think  in  a  slde-by-elde  engagement,  the 
United  States  Navy  may  still  have  an  edge 
(over  the  Soviet  Union).  But  ...  we  have 
to  proteet  the  aea  lines  of  communication 
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between  ourselves  and  oiir  many  Allies  that 
are  separated  by  the  oceans'  waters.  And  It 
Is  far  easier  to  Interdict  tboee  lines  of  com- 
munication than  to  protect  them  .  .  .  con- 
sequently, mere  equaUty  Is  Insufficient  from 
the  standpoint  of  ovir  naval  forces  and  we 
are  today  living  with  a  higher  level  of  risk 
than  I  think  the  American  people  really 
want. 

The  second  xayih  I  questioned  him 
about  is  our  teclinological  superiority. 
Schleslnger  said: 

The  most  Interesting  development  In  the 
last  deoade  has  been  that  the  Soviets  are 
becoming  more  sophisticated;  that  they  are 
Improving  the  quality  of  their  weapons  .  .  . 
the  notion  of  the  Soviets  as  being  armed  In 
massive  numbers  with  primitive  weapons  Is 
beginning  to  fade. 

What  about  these  "massive  numbers" 
of  Soviets  under  arms,  I  asked.  How  do 
they  stack  up  against  the  myth  of  wide- 
ranging  American  troop  commitments 
throughout  the  world? 

Schleslnger  replied: 

Plrst,  I'd  stress  that  we  have  half  the 
number  iinder  arms  today  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has.  We  had  cut  our  armed  forces  In 
the  last  eight  years  by  1.5  million  men  .  .  . 
we  are  about  600,000  to  700,000  men  below 
what  we  were  pre-Vletnam  In  the  face  of 
major  buildups  on  the  other  side. 

Finally,  we  discussed  the  idea  that 
detente  would  lessen  our  need  for  mili- 
tary strength.  Schleslnger  said  it  was 
"appropriate  to  attempt  to  achieve  im- 
proved relations,"  but  added: 

If  our  forces  continue  to  shrink  and  the 
military  balances  are  consequently  upset, 
our  hopes  for  improved  relations  and  greater 
stability  will  disappear  and  there  will  be 
Important  political  changes  in  the  world  that 
will  adversely  affect  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  believes  that  recent 
budget  cuts  will  prevent  us  from  coun- 
tering these  trends.  It  is  my  own  bpllef 
we  have  failed  to  focus  on  the  long- 
range  implications  of  our  spending; 
faUed  to  realize  what  we  decide  now 
will  set  the  pace  for  the  next  decade. 

Not  everyone  agrees  with  Secretary 
Schleslnger.  But  I  congratulate  him  for 
directly  confronting  the  issue  of  what 
kind  of  defense  system  our  country 
wants.  He  is  stimulating  a  national  de- 
bate of  the  highest  priority,  and  its  reso- 
lution is  essential  to  our  future  security. 
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MULTIPLY  BY  THE  DIGIT  YOU  FIRST 
THOUGHT  OF 


HON.  WIUIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MISSOTTRI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
drift  relentlessly  toward  a  computerized 
Ctmgress,  perhaps  the  Members  will  ap- 
preciate a  picture  of  what  the  future  will 
belike: 

MtTLTIPLT    8T   THB    DlOIT    TOXJ    VOST 

Thoxtoht  or 
(In  which  Richard  Gordon  Is  programmed 
Into  the  world  of  computers) 
BIy  19M  edition  of  the  Conciae  Oxford  had 
never  heard  of  a  computer,  m  1976,  diction- 
aries are  being  prlited  by  them.  But  we 
never  throw  computers  a  complimentary  or 


even  cordial  word.  We  curse  them,  make  Jokes 
against  them,  develop  paranoia  over  them. 
This  is  unfair.  The  introduction  of  computers 
from  America  In  the  mld-twentleth  century 
only  complicated  and  Incommoded  habits 
already  widespread  In  European  society.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  Introduction  of  syph- 
ilis by  Columbus's  returning  sailors  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth. 

After  World  War  II  Europe  grew  horribly 
impersonal,  because  there  were  too  many 
people  demanding  too  much  notice.  A  few 
mUUon  serfs  could  rub  along  comfortably 
from  cradle  to  early  grave  without  anyone 
bothering  insuring  them,  taxing  them  or  even 
counting  them.  About  1960,  they  all  Jumped 
Into  their  motor-cars  and  drove  off  rapidly 
In  chromium-plated  Isolation,  glaring  and 
shouting  at  perfect  strangers  who  behind 
their  windscreens  were  possibly  the  most 
amusing  and  agreeable  of  company. 

Commerce  became  dehumanized.  Even  the 
wickedest  of  Chesterton's  grocers — shovel- 
ling sugar  Into  stiff  little  blue  bags  In  a 
deliciously  aromatic  shop  amid  roll-necked 
sacks  of  split  peas  and  lentils — wrote  his  bills 
In  copperplate  and  presented  them  with  his 
compliments.  Post-war  banks  still  contained 
high  desks  and  decent,  seml-stlff  collared 
clerks,  labouring  with  foimtaln  pens  in 
beautiful  leather-bound  ledgers  with  gor- 
geously marbled  crimson  and  purple  edges. 
Then  all  the  serfs  wanted  an  account  at  the 
bank  and  at  Harrods.  Most  of  all.  they  wanted 
to  take  the  waiting  out  of  wanting.  The  nu- 
merical mechanics  of  providing  these  bless- 
ings for  civilization  overstretched  its  brains, 
and  the  computer  was  invented  to  prevent 
the  top  mathematicians  going  even  madder 
than  I  have  always  found  them  to  be. 

Computers  must  be  sold  frantically,  to 
make  a  profit  on  a  vast  outlay.  IBM  provide 
lovely  brochures  of  their  machinery  looking 
weU  styled  but  Intensely  purposeful,  lilu 
the  male  and  female  models  playing  with 
It.  Once  sold,  computers  miist  be  worked  In- 
cessantly to  write  off  the  stupendous  expense. 
This  has  Incited  the  Invention  of  several  mil- 
lion unnecessary  and  wildly  extravagant 
schemes  based  on  them.  Governments  have 
eagerly  Joined  the  game,  reducing  each  of 
their  citizens  to  ugly  strings  of  numerals, 
governments  of  all  political  hues  having  in 
common  an  enthusiastic  contempt  for  the 
people  whose  Interests  they  represent. 

VAT  scourges  the  British  public  only  to 
provide  full  employment  for  a  computer  at 
the  end  of  the  pier  In  Southend.  Mr.  Healey's 
"pipsqueak"  system  of  taxation  was  Imposed 
simply  to  Justify  the  Revenue  computer  at 
Bootle.  The  same  attttude  afflicted  the  Oov- 
emment.of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  First,  with  a 
perfectly  good  rack  standing  Idle  In  the 
Tower. 

Computers  make  our  unsociable  society  the 
bleaker.  When  you  knew  the  Bobby  on  the 
corner  personaUy,  you  didn't  ruin  his  eve- 
nings by  breaking  the  law.  When  you  said 
good  morning  to  your  boss,  j^u  didn't  go  on 
strike.  Now  the  cops  chase  the  robbers  by 
computer,  every  firm  hastens  to  get  itself 
run  by  one,  bank  clerks  are  kept  behind  bul- 
let-proof glass,  and  the  only  personal  service 
you  get  at  the  grocer's  Is  a  cold  from  the  girl 
at  the  supermarket  check-out 

Such  ley  Indifference  being  clearly  bad  for 
business,  ardent  attempts  are  made  to  per- 
sonalize computers.  Admittedly,  computers 
like  humans  can  make  mistakes,  and  like 
humans  always  In  their  own  favour.  They 
can  write  letters  In  capitals  and  breathlessly 
short  of  commas.  They  have  other  human 
traits,  all  feminine.  They  will  answer  only 
acceptable  questions,  and  only  In  their  own 
way.  Arguing  with  them  enmeshes  you  In 
such  a  tangle  you  never  dare  try  again. 
Though  tHelr  behaviour  Is  generally  reliable 
and  predictable,  when  they  go  wrong  they  go 
wildly  wrong,  causing  havoc  for  everybbdy  In 
sight. 
In  the  1960s,  Lyons  teashops'  Electronics 
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Office  christened  their  computer  Leo,  m- 
stantly  giving  It  a  cosy  teddy-bear  image. 
Since  1956,  everyone  has  known  Ernie  up  at 
Lytham  St  Annes,  the  retired  seaside  comic 
with  a  complexion  like  sliced  salami  who 
laughingly  scatters  tenners  from  a  top  hat 
into  the  breezes  of  the  Ribble  estuary.  I  re- 
sent less  getting  a  bill  from  Gloria  if  I  can 
fantasize  her  as  a  qiilet,  smooth  industrious 
girl,  virlth  her  only  excess  an  addiction  for 
noughts-and-crosses.  One  razor-minded, 
computerized  unit  trust  advertised  Itself  with 
an  old-fashioned  apple-cheeked,  silvery- 
haired  bank  manager,  fingertips  together  and 
watch  chain  agleam,  expressing  over  his  half- 
moon  glasses  the  reassuring  essence  of  finan- 
cial wisdom  and  benevolence.  People  prefer 
risking  their  money  with  men  rather  than 
machines.  This  Is  proved  by  the  continuing 
popularity  of  bookies  over  the  Tote. 

The  medical  profession  employs  so  many 
computers  it  has  unleashed  an  epidemic  of 
new  diseases.  Some  make  diagnoses.  You 
press  "Yes"  or  "No"  buttons  in  response  to 
questions  flashed  on  a  television  screen.  This 
has  the  boon  of  saving  you  from  facing  a 
forbidding  middle-aged  man  In  a  white  coat, 
himself  In  the  pink  of  condition,  demanding 
why  you  smoke  and  drink  so  much  and  aren't 
losing  weight. 

One  medical  computer  was  human  enough 
to  create  a  pregnancy.  The  patient  was  asked 
the  usual  questions  about  menstruation, 
morning  sickness  and  marital  relations,  and 
the  print-out  established  a  normal  gravidity 
of  eight  weeks.  Over  the  following  seven 
months,  the  computer  disgorged  relentlessly 
regular  bulletins  on  the  patient's  condition, 
calculated  from  its  original  feed  of  Informa- 
tion. It  finally  produced  a  pair  of  twins,  fe- 
male, weighing  five  and  a  half  pounds,  blood 
group  O.  The  patient  was  a  retired  Naval  cap- 
tain in  his  sixties,  not  at  all  pleased  to  be 
given  an -electronic  bun  In  the  oven. 

The  infiex'lble,  absurd  Gllbertian  logic  of 
faulty  computers  Is  a  blessing  to  our  com- 
fortless age.  An  Incorrect  bank  balance,  five 
hundred  ton^of  steel  delivered  Inexplicably 
at  the  vicarage,  a  warehouseful  of  eggs  going 
bad  in  the  docks — the  fault  is  not  In  our- 
selves but  In  our  tapes.  Once,  men  blamed 
the  weather  for  their  Induced  misfortunes. 
Now  the  hllarlotisly  Inaccurate  long  range 
weather  forecasts  are  blamed  on  the  Met 
Office  computer.  A  company  could  ascribe 
the  loss  of  a  contract,  a  government  the  loss 
of  an  election  or  a  war  on  the  shortcomings 
of  their  computer,  which  can  never  answer 
back  and  only  blow  a  fuse  In  exasperation. 
Which  makes  them  earn  their  keep  hand- 
somely. In  a  century  when  man's  Inventive- 
ness has  outrun  his  Idiocy. 


TAX-INDEXING:  THE  REAL  TAX 
REFORM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNOiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  l^>eaker.  The  Income 
tax  system  provides  government  with  a 
windfall  benefit  as  a  result  of  inflation. 
If  the  inflation  rate  is  12  percent  a  year, 
and  your  salary  is  fortunate  enough  to 
increase  at  the  same  rate  of  12  percent 
a  year,  you  will  not  even  remain  at  the 
same  place — but  will  suffer  a  dramatic 
decline  in  real,  after-tax  inccane. 

A  1974  Income  of  $25,000  would  have 
to  expand  to  $168,188  in  20  years  to  keep 
pace  with  a  10  percent  Inflation  rate. 
Even  If  It  did.  the  taxpayer  would  be  the 
loser.  In  1974.  such  an  individual  would 
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have  paid  Federal  income  taxes  of 
$6,020 — or  24  percent  of  his  inwMne.  This 
left  him  with  76  percent  for  personal  use. 
By  1994,  with  an  inflation-swollen  Income 
of  $168,188,  the  tax  bite  would  be 
$89,148 — a  huge  53  percent  of  his  Income. 
In  1994,  he  would  have  only  47  percent 
of  his  Income  for  personal  use.  Thus,  such 
an  individual  would  suffer  a  38 -percent 
drop  in  his  living  standard. 

Inflation  throws  us  into  artiflclally 
higher  tax  brackets.  Thus,  Government 
has  a  vested  Interest  in  the  current  sys- 
tem of  inflation.  Individual  citizens  have 
a  vested  interest  in  changing  it.  A  solu- 
tion, which  I  have  proposed  in  legisla- 
tion, is  what  has  been  called  "tax-index- 
ing." This  would  provide  an  annual, 
automatic  correction  of  the  tax  schedules 
for  inflation. 

Discussing  this  question  on  his  radio 
program,  former  California  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  gives  this  example: 

The  man  who  earned  $10,000  a  year  In  1966 
earns  (if  he  is  the  average)  $15,000  today. 
That  $5,000  Increase  is  a  little  more  than  the 
Increased  cost  of  living.  Actually  $3,800  of  his 
raise  is  eaten  up  by  Infiation.  Still  he  should 
be  $1,200  better  off  than  he  was  In  1966 — 
but  not  after  taxes.  At  $15,000  he  is  in  a 
higher  tax  bracket.  The  government  takes  the 
$1,200  plus  $169  more,  making  him  $159  worse 
off  than  he  was  in  1966. 

Governor  Reagan  declares: 

There  is  a  solution,  a  very  simple  one  .  .  . 
indexing  the  progressive  tax  brackets  so  as  to 
refiect  the  lowered  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  In  other  words,  you  would  move  up  to 
a  higher  tax  bracket  only  to  the  extent  that 
your  increased  income  exceeded  the  cost  of 
living. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  to  enact 
this  tax-indexing  approach.  Governor 
Reagan  concludes: 

Congress  is  very  busy  talking  tax  reform. 
Now's  the  time  for  you  to  start  those  cards 
and  letters.  If  government  suffered  the  same 
pain  from  inflation  that  you  do.  Instead  of 
making  a  proflt  on  It.  they'd  do  something 
about  It. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
text  of  Ronald  Reagan's  radio  broadcast 
entitled  "Inflation  as  Tax"  and  Insert  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

VixwpoiNT  WrrH  Rokald  Rxacan 

(Reprint  of  a  radio  program  entitled 

"Inflation  As  Tax") 

I  know  It's  a  cliche,  and  we've  aU  heard 
it  and  said  It  otirselves,  that  inflation  Is 
the  cniellst  kind  of  tax — Chitting  hardest 
those  who  can  least  afford  It.  I  wonder, 
though.  If  we  reaUy  understand  that  Infla- 
tion Is  In  fact  a  tax  increase — a  way  govern- 
ment can  raise  more  revenue  without  raising 
the  rates. 

Take  capital  gains.  This  Is  the  proflt  you 
make  If  something  you  bought  awhile  back 
has  become  more  valuable  and  you  sell  It 
for  more  than  you  paid  for  It.  This  can  be 
a  farm,  a  home,  a  lot  you  were  going  to  buUd 
on  and  didn't,  that  old  car  that  suddenly  be- 
came valuable  to  a  coUector,  or  stock  you 
bought.. 

But  what  If  your  Increased  sale  price  Is 
an  Increase  In  dollars  that  arent  worth  as 
much  as  they  were  when  you  bought  It? 
If  you  sell  your  home  for  twice  what  it  cost, 
but  all  homes  are  now  worth  twice  what 
they  cost  becatise  the  present  dollar  Is  worth 
only  60  cents,  then  you  havent  made  any 
proflt.  But  the  tax  coUector  says  you  have. 
If  you  paid  $20,000  and  sell  for  $40,000,  he 
says  you've  made  $20,000  upon  which  you 
must  pay  a  tax  even  tho\igh  $40,000  today 
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will  only  buy  what  $20,000  bought  at  the 
time  of  purchase. 

The  answer  is  very  simple,  but  not  too 
many  politicians  are  going  to  suggest  It.  The 
sale  price  should  be  computed  In  constant 
doUars — meaning  the  dollars  should  be 
valued  at  their  purchasing  power  now  com- 
pared to  their  purchasing  power  when  you 
flrst  acq  tared  the  property. 

Let's  turn  to  your  paycheck  because  here 
Is  where  the  government  really  profits  from 
Infiation.  We  have  a  "progressive"  Income 
tax.  As  your  income  increases,  you  find  the 
government  takes  a  higher  percentage,  say, 
of  the  second  ten  thousand  dollars  you  earn 
than  of  the  flrst.  Let's  say  you  get  a  raise 
simply  to  keep  even  with  the  Increased  cost 
of  living  to  make  you  able  to  buy  what  you 
coiild  before  the  raise,  but  you  can't  tot 
that  Increase  In  the  number  of  doUars  put 
you  Into  a  higher  tax  bracket.  The  govern- 
ment takes  a  greater  share  of  those  new 
dollars  and,  suddenly,  you  find  you  havent 
kept  up  with  Inflation.  After  taxes,  you're 
worse  off  than  you  were  before  the  raise. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  though,  you  blame 
high  prices,  not  your  taxes. 

Let's  take  an  actual  example — the  man 
who  earned  $10,000  a  year  In  1966  earns  (If 
he  is  the  average)  $16,000  today.  That  $5,000 
Increase  Is  a  little  more  than  the  Increased 
cost  of  living.  Actually  $3300  of  his  raise  is 
eaten  up-  by  inflation.  StUl  he  should  be 
$1,200  better  off  than  he  was  In  1966 — but 
not  after  taxes.  At  $16,000,  he  Is  In  a  higher 
tax  bracket.  The  government  takes  the  $1,200 
plus  $169  more,  making  him  $159  wcn^e  off 
than  he  was  In  1966. 

There  is  an  answer — a  very  simple  one,  a 
proposal  by  Senator  James  Buckley  of  New 
York,  which  has  been  greeted  with  thunder- 
ous silence  by  his  liberal  colleagues.  He  pro- 
I>06es  what  Is  called  Indexing  the  progressive 
tax  brackets  so  as  to  reflect  the  lowered  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  doUar.  In  other  words, 
you  woxild  move  up  to  a  higher  tax  bracket 
only  to  the  extent  that  yo\ir  Increased  In- 
come exceeded  the  Increase  Ixx  the  cost  of 
living. 

In  the  example  I  Just  gave,  that  $10,000  a 
year  man  would  stay  In  the  same  tax  bracket 
for  $3,800  of  his  $5,000  raise  and  wouJd  only 
pay  an  Increased  rate  on  the  $1,200  If  that 
moved  him  Into  a  new  bracket. 

Congress  is  very  busy  tjtiving  tax  reform. 
Now's  the  time  for  you  to  start  those  cards 
and  letters.  If  government  suffered  the  aama 
pain  from  Inflation  that  you  do,  »n»*«n<l  of 
making  a  proflt 'on  It  they'd  do  M^Twthing 
about  It. 


/ 


PLUTONIUM:  A  FEARSOME  FUEL 


HON.  HAMILTON  nSH,  JR. 

OF   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  no 
greater  hazard  exists  as  a  result  of  our 
growing  dependence  on  nuclear  fission 
power  than  the  Increases  of  Plutonium 
shipments  in  the  United  States.  Plu- 
tonium, a  byproduct  of  present  nuclear 
reactor  processes  and  fuel  for  the  con- 
troversial liquid  metal  breeder  reactor, 
is  one  of  the  most  toxic  substances  known 
to  man.  It  is  also  the  material  of  which 
nuclear  weapons  are  made.  The  concept 
of  a  "Plutonium  economy"  Is  terrifying 
to  say  the  least,  and  the  following  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  clearly  de- 
picts the  present  and  future  hazards  of 
shipping  Plutonium.  I  hope  my  coUeEigues 
will  keep  this  article  In  mind  when  de- 
liberating upon  whether  to  Increase  this 
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country's  use  of  nuclear  fission  power- 
plants. 

The  article  follows: 
FEABaoMX  Fuxl:  Nkw  Laws  Ass  Studied  to 
Protict  Shipmknts  of  Dkaolt  Pltjtonittm 
(By  Lea  Oapay) 

One  day  early  this  8\unmer  a  deadly  cargo 
of  several  steel  containers  arrived  by  ship 
from  Belgium  at  the  docks  at  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
But  for  all  the  security  that  was  evident  on 
board  they  might  Jxist  as  well  have  been  a 
load  of  Volluwagens. 

The  containers  were  loaded  onto  a  tractor - 
trailer,  which  then  took  off  for  Pittsburgh 
with  the  two  armed  drivers  radioing  in  their 
location  every  two  hours.  About  12  hours 
later  the  drivers  reported  the  rig  had  arrived 
■afely. 

This  seemingly  Umocuous  Incident  Is  likely 
to  be  repeated  many  times  In  the  future. 
And  the  fear  Is  being  Increasingly  voiced 
that  unless  security  Is  stepped  up.  one  day 
a  rig  will  be  hijacked  before  It  reaches  Its 
destination.  Because  Inside  those  steel  con- 
tainers Is  the  stuff  of  nuclear  weapons: 
Plutonium. 

Nuclear  materials  such  as  plutonlum  which 
Is  a  byproduct  of  the  uranium  "burned"  In 
nuclear  power  plants,  have  been  shipped 
within  the  VS.  without  Incident  for  several 
years  now.  This  Is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  relatively  few  shipments  to 
date  and  It  may  be  partly  due  to  sheer  luck, 
given  the  minimal  security  precautions  that 
federal  law  requires.  But  as  nuclear  power 
grows  so  will  the  shipment  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials— and  so  will  the  very  real  danger  of 
hijacking  by  terrorists,  extortionists  or  others 
bent  on  nuclear  blackmail. 

WAUrlMG  or  "PIRACT" 

Before  this  happens,  politicians  and  gov- 
ernment officials  want  to  see  a  considerable, 
tightening  of  security  not  only  around  these 
shipments,  but  also  around  nuclear  power 
stations,  which  many  see  as  prime  targets 
for  sabotage.  Democratic  Sen.  Stuart  Sym- 
ington of  Missouri  warns  of  "the  possibility 
of  piracy."  And  Victor  GUlnsky.  a  member 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
speaks  of  the  ultimate  peril  of  the  "illicit 
manufactxire  of  nuclear  explosives." 

The  problem  Is  that  there  are  no  easy  an- 
swers to  real  security.  Probably  the  simplest 
proposal  Is  the  creation  of  a  federal  police 
force  to  handle  shipments  and  protect  plants 
and  the  requiring  of  all  nuclear  Industry 
workers  to  submit  to  security  checks.  But 
n^any  Americans  would  no  doubt  see  this  as 
leading  to  infringements  on  civil  liberties. 
Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  asks  If 
"someone  found  carrying  a  paperback  in  his 
lunchbox  criticizing  nuclear  power  (would) 
be  looked  upon  as  a  seciirlty  risk?"  And  even 
Mr.  Olllnsky  admits  that  "these  measures 
have  a  potential  for  abvise." 

Another  proposal  has  come  In  the  House, 
where  29  Congressmen  are  coeponsoring  leg- 
islation that  would  continue  the  present  ban 
on  the  use  of  plutonliun  instead  of  uranium 
to  fire  nuclear  plants  until  the  risks  have 
been  thoroughly  studied.  But  this  angers  the 
nuclear  industry,  which  Is  anxious  to  use  the 
plutonlum  (which  is  essentially  "free"  fuel 
for  the  utilities,  whose  plants  produced  It  In 
the  first  place)  and  thereby  save  on  ura- 
nium fuel  costs. 

mW  TOKK  BANS  SHIPMENTS 

There  Is  a  further,  much  longer  range  pro- 
posal that  nuclecu*  stations  and  plants  for 
plutonlum  processing  be  located  together  In 
massive  nuclear  parks,  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  risks  Involved  in  transportation. 
But  this  Is  certain  to  meet  with  opposition 
from  environmental  groups,  as  well  as  resi- 
dents dose  to  the  proposed  parks. 

In  the  absence  of  federal  action,  one  city 
at  least  has  taken  action  on  Its  own.  New 
York  City  Is  trying  to  atop  shipment  tlirougb 
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the  city's  streets  of  such  radioactive  materi- 
als as  plutonlum.  And  the  city  Is  proposing 
to  amend  its  health  code  to  make  the  bcm 
pmmanent. 

The  nuclear  materials  causing  the  most 
concern  are  plutonlum  and  lx>mb-grade  ura- 
nium. Most  nuclear  plcuits  are  fueled  with 
uranium  In  which  the  atoms  capable  of  fis- 
sioning to  produce  heat,  called  uranlum-235 
atoms,  have  been  increased  about  five  fold 
(In  natural  uranium  these  atoms  are  so  rare 
that  only  one  out  of  every  140  atoms  in  the 
metal  la  a  uranium-235  atom.) 

However,  when  this  so-called  slightly  en- 
riched uranium  Is  "burned"  in  nuclear  plants 
plutonlum  Is  produced  as  a  side  product. 
Although  utilities  would  like  to  "recycle" 
this  plutonlum  by  biurnlng  It  Instead  of 
tiranlum,  a  far  more  Important  future  role 
for  plutonlum  would  be  In  the  proposed — 
and  controversial — new  generation  of  nuclear 
power  plant  called  the  fast  breeder  reactor. 
This  reactor  would  be  able  to  "burn"  the 
large  amounts  of  discarded  uranium  that 
can't  be  used  In  present  power  plants.  In  the 
process  It  would  also  spew  out  large  amounts 
of  plutonlum. 

A  CREATEB  RISK  OF  THEFT 

If  the  breeder  does  become  a  commercial 
reality,  then  shipments  of  plutonixim  be- 
tween reactors  and  processing  plants  would 
become  a  dally  routine,  vastly  increasing  the 
risk  of  theft. 

The  amount  of  nuclear  material  In  nation- 
al transit  each  year  will  be  enough  to  make 
20,000  nuclear  bombs.  "New  Internatlonad  in- 
stitutions will  be  needed  to  prevent  criminal 
diversion  from  the  flow  of  nuclear  materials,'* 
says  Fred  C.  Ikle,  director  of  the  VB.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

At  present  these  sliipments  are  limited 
mainly  by  the  fact  that  at  present  there 
aren't  any  commercial  plants  in  the  U.S.  to 
extract  plutonlum  from  nuclear  stations' 
used  fuel  rods.  According  to  hard-to-get  gov- 
ernment figures,  recently  revealed  In  a  court 
affidavit,  last  year  there  were  1,532  separate 
shipments  totaling  about  50,000  pounds  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  and  372  shipments 
of  about  4,600  pounds  of  plutonlum  (most  of 
which  was  produced  by  private  contractors 
vmder  government  supervision).  Just  about 
all  of  this  material  was  being  used  for  re- 
search. 

The  plutonlum  that  arrived  in  Elizabeth, 
N.J.,  this  summer  had  begun  life  inside  the 
used  uranium  fuel  rods  from  an  Italian  nu- 
clear station.  The  rods  were  sent  to  a  Belgian 
plant  where  the  plutonliun  was  extracted 
and  processed  Into  plutonlum  oxide  powder. 
Prom  there  the  powder  was  being  sent  to  a 
Weetlnghouse  Electric  plant  near  Pittsburgh 
to  be  turned  into  fuel  for  the  Italian  station. 

The  shipment  of  93.7  pounds  of  plutonlum 
was  enough  to  make  a  number  of  small  nu- 
clear weapons.  Officials  don't  like  to  say  how 
much  Is  needed  to  make  a  bomb.  But  a  re- 
port by  the  General  Accounting  Office  urging 
stricter  security  says  a  crude  nuclear  weapon 
can  be  made  from  17  kilograms  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium  or  six  kilograms  of  plutonl- 
imi  (a  kilogram  is  about  2.2  pounds). 

Even  so,  under  existing  federal  law,  no 
guards  were  required  on  board  ship  and  only 
two  armed  company  drivers  were  necessary 
for  the  Journey  by  road.  Federal  law  also 
leaves  the  security  at  nuclear  plants  to  pri- 
vate guards  together  with  such  conventional 
protection  as  fences  and  alarms  (at  present 
there  are  only  55  nuclear  stations  In  oper- 
ation, but  a  further  150  are  being  built  or  are 
planned) . 

The  government  has  found  fault  with  tlite 
security.  Recently  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (which,  like 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  was 
formed  from  the  old  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission) received  a  study  from  Its  Sandla 
laboratories  that  said  that  "a  determined 
group  with  a  high  degree  of  technical  com- 
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petence  could  probably  perform  acts  of  sab- 
otage which  can  endanger  the  public"  at  nu- 
clear plants. 

Nuclear  reactors,  of  co\irse,  can't  blow  up. 
But  if  the  fuel  core  melts  it's  possible  that 
radioactive  materials  coiild  be  released  into 
the  atmosphere.  Thus  ERDA  warned  that  a 
determined  group  of  saboteurs  with  equip- 
ment and  explosives  could  "disable  critical 
plant  systems  and  possibly  cause  a  radioac- 
tive release." 

To  help  thwart  both  sabotage  and  theft 
the  NBC  is  to  report  to  Congress  in  January 
on  the  feasibility  of  having  the  federal  gov- 
ernment take  over  all  or  part  of  the  nuclear 
industry's  security.  One  possibility  is  the 
creation  of  a  government  agency  to  guard  all 
fuel-making  plants  and  shipments  of  plu- 
tonlum and  bomb-grade  uraniimi.  Another  is 
the  creation  of  a  special  force  within  the 
NRC  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
(Actually,  the  NRC  already  has  proposed 
beefing  up  security,  including  the  manda- 
tory use  of  armed  guards  for  air  or  sea 
shipment.) 

But  industry  executives  don't  like  much 
of  what  the  NBC  has  in  mind.  Bill  Teer,  vice 
president  of  Transnuclear  Inc.,  of  White 
Plains,  N.T.,  a  major  hauler  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials, worries  that  tdrllnes  might  refuse 
shipments  if  armed  giiards  are  required. 
And  Arthur  E.  Lundvall  Jr.,  vice  president 
of  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric,  says  such 
measures  as  armed  guards  and  TV  cameras 
are  adequate.  "A  determined  insurgent 
group  is  going  to  get  into  anything  unless  we 
have  the  VS.  Army  in  there,"  he  says. 

One  way  to  protect  materials  such  as  plu- 
tonlum is  to  make  them  so  tricky  to  handle 
that  thieves  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
turning  them  into  bombs.  Right  now,  many 
experts  believe,  It's  relatively  simple  to 
make  a  crude  bomb  from  plutonlum  or  highly 
enriched  uranium,  requiring  about  the  level 
of  knowledge  of  a  college  physics  student. 

Crude  it  may  be,  but  says  Theodore  B. 
Taylor,  a  nuclear  consultant  who  once  de- 
signed nuclear  weapons  for  the  government, 
such  a  bomb  could  kUl  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  if  detonated  in  a  crowded  area.  Plu- 
tonium also  could  be  fashioned  into  a  so- 
called  radiological  weapon,  which  wouldn't 
explode  but  would  spew  out  dangerous  ra- 
dioactive gases. 

Thus  the  NRC  Is  considering  a  proposal 
to  require  all  plutonlum  to  be  "spiked"  be- 
fore it's  shipped.  Spiking  essentially  means 
increasing  the  level  of  radioactivity  to  make 
the  material  more  dangerous  to  handle. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
government  to  eliminate  the  transportation 
of  dangerous  fuels  altogether  by  requiring 
the  building  of  nuclear  parks.  Such  a  site 
could  well  be  massive,  Including  10  to  40 
reactors,  a  plant  for  processing  plutonlum 
and  another  for  turning  It  Into  fuel. 

But  such  energy  centers  would  require 
massive  amounts  of  land  and  water  and 
would  generate  so  much  heat  that  some  ex- 
perts believe  they  could  change  local 
weather  patterns  by  Increasing  rainfall  and 
perhaps  causing  permanent  cloudiness. 
"The  public  reaction  to  possibly  large,  per- 
sistent, visible  pltimes,  extending  for  many 
miles  has  not  been  evaluated,"  says  an  NBC 
report. 


BAN  ON  HANDGUN— NO.  11 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  rea- 
son why  handgun  control  Is  such  an  emo- 
tional and  controversial  issue  is  simply 
that  the  American  public  Is  largely  un- 
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informed  about  the  dangers  of  private 
handgim  possession.  The  gun  lobbies 
would  have  us  all  believe  that  handgims 
are  "the  law-abiding  citizen's  first  line  of 
defense,"  and  that  strict  handgun  control 
legislation  would  violate  the  second 
amendment  right  of  the  people  "to  keep 
and  bear  arms."  Both  of  these  conten- 
tions are  simply  untrue.  It  is  a  tragic  fact 
that  the  armed  private  citizen  is  far 
more  likely  to  use  his  handgun  against  a 
family  member,  friend  or  acquaintance 
than  to  defend  himself  against  a  crim- 
inal, and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
repeatedly  ruled  that  the  second  amend- 
ment pertains  to  the  right  of  States  to 
maintain  a  mUitia,  not  to  a  right  of  in- 
dividual possession.  It  is  the  task  of 
handgun -control  advocates  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  menace  of  private  handgun 
possession,  and  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  protect  our  society  from  that  menace 
by  enacting  legislation  that  will  ban 
handguns. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  recent  articles  that  illu- 
minate the  bare  facts  about  handgun 
ownership  and  the  attitudes  of  the  Na- 
tion's law-enforcement  agencies  toward 
handgim  control.  The  first  is  an  inter- 
view with  Nelson  T.  Shields,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Coalition  to  Con- 
trol Handguns,  which  appeared  in  the 
October  20  issue  of  People  magazine.  The 
second  is  an  editorial  from  the  October  16 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  that  deals 
with  the  testimony  of  law-enforcement 
oflQcials  before  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee.  Both  of  these 
articles  help  to  clear  the  record  on  sev- 
eral myths  concerning  handgun  pos- 
session: 

In  His  Own  Words 

(Recent  assassination  attempts  against 
President  Ford,  combined  with  Increasing 
street  crime,  have  brought  a  new  urgency  to 
handgun  control.  One  convert  is  Du  Pont 
Co.  executive  Nelson  Turner  Shields  m,  who 
admits  he  was  only  mildly  concerned  with 
the  problem  until  last  year  when  his  23-year- 
old  son,  Nicky,  eldest  of  his  four  children, 
was  senselessly  gunned  down  in  one  of  San 
Francisco's  notorious  "Zebra"  killings.  Then, 
a  few  weeks  later,  the  elder  Shields  was  driv- 
ing to  his  home  in  Wilmington,  Del.  when 
he  cut  off  another  motorist.  The  driver 
pulled  alongside  Shields,  pointed  a  snub- 
nosed  revolver  in  his  face  and  shouted, 
"Move  your  ass  over  or  111  blow  your  head 
off."  Shields  says:  "I  don't  even  remember 
the  man's  face.  When  you're  staring  down 
the  barrel  of  a  gun,  that  is  all  you  see."  Now 
on  leave  from  Du  Pont  Co.  to  head  up  the 
Washington,  D.C.-based  National  Council  to 
Control  Handguns,  Shields  discussed  the  fir- 
ing range  called  America  with  Christopher  P. 
Andersen  of  People.) 

Just  how  many  handguns  are  there  in  the 
V.S.  today? 

Almost  one  for  every  family.  Of  the  135 
million  firearms,  at  least  40  million  are  hand- 
guns. And  the  traffic  in  handguns  is  stag- 
gering: 2.5  million  guns  are  manufactured  or 
Imported  each  year  into  this  country. 

What  is  the  toll  taken  by  the  handguns? 

Each  year  handguns  are  Involved  in  at 
least  300,000  violent  crimes,  Including  11,000 
murders,  175,000  armed  robberies.  100,000 
aggravated  assaults.  4,000  suicides  and  3,000 
accidental  deaths.  To  show  you  what  this 
means,  dvirlng  the  peak  years  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  42,300  Americans  were  killed  in 
combat.  During  those  same  years  103,000 
civilians  were  murdered  in  the  United  States. 
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Of  those  murders,  at  least  80  percent  In- 
volved handguns. 

What  about  rifles? 

Long  guns — rifles  and  shotguns — are  gen- 
erally used  legitimately  by  the  estimated  20 
million  hunters  in  the  U.S.  They  account  for 
less  than  12  percent  of  all  homicides.  By 
contrast,  about  96  percent  of  all  armed  rob- 
beries are  committed  with  handguns. 

Why  do  handguns  play  such  a  large  role 
in  crime? 

Handguns  are  for  one  thing — shooting 
people.  No  one  goes  out  hunting  game  with 
a  pistol. 

What  kind  of  person  is  m.ore  apt  to  com- 
m.it  a  violent  crime  uHth  a  gun? 

Stanford  psychiatrist  Donald  Lunde  re- 
cently attempted  to  find  the  answer  to  that. 
He  gathered  data  on  education,  age,  race, 
income,  sex,  demographics,  but  failed  to  come 
up  with  any  real  common  denominator.  Then 
he  went  one  step  further  and  took  into  ac- 
count where  the  people  who  comnUtted  the 
crimes  were  born.  It  turned  out  that  a  vastly 
disproportionate  number  of  them  were  born 
in  the  South.  This  included  whites  who 
moved  West  and  blacks  who  moved  North 
to  the  urban  slums. 

Why  is  this  so? 

Perhaps  it's  the  frontier  mentality,  but 
there  Is  no  place  In  the  country  where  the 
possession  of  firearms  is  more  cherished.  At- 
lanta, for  Instance,  heads  the  list  of  homi- 
cides among  American  cities. 

Do  your  friends  sometimes  question  your 
concern? 

Yes.  At  a  dinner  party  in  Texas  the  hostess 
leaned  over  to  my  wife  and  said,  "Please 
don't  mention  your  husband's  Interest  in  gun 
control.  I  don't  want  to  lose  all  my  friends." 
A  close  family  friend  who  lives  in  Arizona 
begged  me  never  to  ask  him  to  Join  the 
movement  for  gun  control.  He  said  it  would 
be  social  suicide  for  him  to  do  so. 

What  laws  govern  handguns? 

There  are  20,000  state  and  municipal 
statutes  governing  handguns,  but  they  Just 
don't  work.  Only  four  states — New  York, 
Hawaii,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts — have 
reasonably  restrictive  gun  laws.  In  Texas  it's 
illegal  to  carry  a  concealed,  loaded  gun,  ex- 
cept on  business.  Now  how  In  the  hell  do 
you  define  "business"? 

What  about  federal  laws  that  are  already 
on  the  books? 

This  is  the  only  major  country  without 
effective  national  laws  controlling  handguns. 
In  Europe,  only  a  few  are  allowed  to  carry  a 
handgun.  In  the  U.S.,  only  a  few  aren't.  Our 
1968  federal  Uw  is  riddled  with  loopholes. 
For  example.  Importation  of  guns  from  out- 
side the  country  is  outlawed,  but  not  the 
Importation  of  parts.  So  the  parts  are  simply 
made  in  Germany  and  Italy  and  Spain  and 
shipped  here  for  assembly. 

What  are  current  restrictions  on  retail 
sales  of  handguns? 

A  dealer  Is  required  to  keep  records  of  all 
sales  and  is  prohibited  from  selling  to  known 
felons,  drug  addicts  and  mental  defectives. 
But  nobody  ever  comes  to  look  at  those  rec- 
ords, and  there  Is  no  way  for  a  dealer  to  find 
out  about  a  prospective  buyer's  background. 
The  dealer  should  definitely  have  more 
guidance,  more  access  to  government  records 
on  known  undesirables. 

i4re  the  existing  laws  being  enforced? 

Not  really.  Not  many  officials  like  to  cross 
the  National  Rifie  Association,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  lobbies  in  the  country. 

But  aren't  most  Americana  in  favor  of 
gun  control? 

Polls  taken  since  the  late  1930s  consistent- 
ly show  that  around  70  percent  favor  stricter 
gun  controls.  More  than  40  percent  actually 
favor  bcmnlng  handguns  altogether,  except 
for  use  by  the  police. 

Why  then  have  no  stronger  laws  been 
enacted? 

There  is  fear  and  confusion  in  the  minds 
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of  many,  particularly  among  those  In  rural 
areas.  They  think  that  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen will  be  left  with  no  means  to  defend 
himself  against  criminals.  There  Is  also  the 
erroneous  fear  that  effective  handgim  con- 
trols are  the  first  step  toward  a  ban  on 
rifles — and  hunting.  They  see  gun-control 
advocates  as  a  bunch  of  raving  leftists.  One 
NBA  executive  told  me  that  his  organization 
would  be  "the  last  line  of  defense  when  the 
Red  Chinese  Invade." 

What  about  the  argument  that  stronger 
regulations  would  abridge  the  Second 
Amendment  right  "of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms"? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  five  times 
that  the  Second  Amendment  pertains  to  the 
states'  right  to  maintain  a  mllltla.  It  Is  a  col- 
lective right,  not  an  individual  one. 

How  do  you  respond  to  the  gun  lobby 
slogan:  "If  guns  are  outlawed  only  outlaws 
will  have  guns"? 

The  grim  fact  Is  that  handguns  used  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime  are  often  stolen  from 
law-abiding  people  to  be  used  against  law- 
abiding  people. 

//  only  one  out  of  twenty  hunters  in  this 
country  belongs  to  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, why  is  the  gun  lobby  such  a  powerful 
force  in  Washington? 

Even  though  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  favor  stronger  gun  controls,  the  Issue 
Itself  is  not  No.  1  on  the  public's  list  of 
priorities.  The  economy,  for  example,  is  far 
more  pressing.  But  for  these  who  oppose  con- 
trol, it  is  the  single  most  important  issue — 
and  they  will  go  to  the  wall  on  it.  That's  why 
a  liberal  like  Sen.  Frank  Church  always  votes 
against  gun  controls.  Most  elections  In  this 
country  are  decided  by  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  electorate,  and  no  politician  wants  to 
risk  alienating  that  deciding  vote. 

What  impact  do  you  think  the  two  at- 
tempted presidential  assassinations  will  have 
on  Congress? 

I  don't  think  these  incidents  have  changed 
anybody's  mind  in  Congress,  and  unfortu- 
nately the  public's  memory  Is  awfully  short. 
But  before  the  furor  subsides,  I  hope  we  will 
have  succeeded  In  establishing  the  National 
Council  to  Control  Handguns  as  a  lobby 
strong  enough  to  battle  the  NRA. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Administration 
bill  now  before  Congress? 

The  Ford  Administration  wants  to  crack 
down  on  so-called  "Saturday  night  spe- 
cials"— the  cheap,  six-inch  long  handguns 
used  in  street  crime.  But  If  the  law  defines 
the  Saturday  night  specials  as  six  Inches  or 
shorter,  criminals  will  start  packing  seven- 
inch  guns.  It  would  affect  less  than  half  the 
guns  used  in  street  crime,  but  it's  a  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

What  legislation  would  you  like  to  see  put 
into  effect? 

A  ban  on  the  manufacture,  sale  and  im- 
portation of  all  handguns  and  handgun  am- 
munition. To  reduce  the  40  million  handguns 
already  In  circulation,  we  might  Institute  s 
buy-back  program  whereby  gun  owners  would 
be  reimbursed  for  turning  their  guns  over  to 
the  government.  Of  course,  it  will  take  time 
for  the  supply  to  dry  up.  But  in  five  years  or 
so  I  think  we  would  see  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  wholesale  terror  on  the  streets. 

GtTNS     AND     THE     POLICE     CHIEF 

According  to  surveys,  over  70  per  cent  of 
the  American  people  support  legislation  that 
would  control  the  ownership  of  handguns. 
This  has  been  true  for  many  years,  despite 
the  outcry  of  the  gunlobby  whenever  the  sub- 
ject is  raised.  But  many  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  crime  and  crime-control  have 
been  confused  as  to  where  law  enforcement 
leaders  stand.  The  Impression  has  been  cul- 
tivated by  the  gun -promoters  that  serious- 
minded  law  enforcement  officials  oppose  the 
control  of  handguns.  That  Impression  has 
been  augmented  by  the  gun  lobby  lectures  of 
Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Edward  Davis. 
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Well,  law  enforcement  came  to  Waslilng- 
ton  the  other  day,  and  by  the  time  a  hand- 
ful of  chiefs  of  police  from  some  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  cities  finished  telling  the  Sen- 
ate Ck>Temment  Operations  Ckjmmlttee  where 
they  stood,  a  compelling  case  against  per- 
missive handgiin  policies  had  been  made.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  senators  were  taken  aback 
by  the  forthrightness  with  which  they  spoke 
on  the  subject.  Chief  Hubert  Williams, 
Newark,  N.J.:  "Dealing  with  crime  at  the  lo- 
cal level  Is  dependent  to  a  great  degree  on 
whether  or  not  strict  federal  controls  on 
handguns  will  be  introduced.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  local  efforts  to  control  hand- 
guns cannot  succeed  without  strong  national 
controls." 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Peter  Pltchess 
called  the  nation's  gun  mania  a  "plague" 
and  underscored  the  need  for  congressional 
action  by  reminding  the  conunittee  of  recent 
news  events.  "It  is  a  national  disgrace,"  he 
said,  "when  we  mxaX  fear  for  our  President's 
life  every  time  he  is  within  shooting  range  of 
the  public."  And  the  director  of  the  Secret 
Service  told  the  committee  that  "handguns 
have  to  rank  near  the  top"  of  his  organiza- 
tion's worries  when  trying  to  protect  the 
President. 

Police  chiefs  from  Atlanta,  San  Antonio 
and  Boston  added  their  voices  to  the  de- 
mand that  Congress  move  swiftly  to  enact 
a  comprehensive  gun  control  law.  They  do 
not  represent  all  the  police  chiefs  in  the 
country.  They  represent  the  big  cities — and 
the  nation's  largest  county — where  the  mes- 
sage is  clear  that  crowded  urban  civilization 
and  handguns  do  not  mix  well. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  Congress  can 
act  on  that  message.  The  majority — by  far — 
of  the  public  has  repeatedly  said  it  wants  ac- 
tion. Now  the  police  chiefs  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  want  action  too.  What  stands 
between  the  desires  of  the  people  and  the 
performance  of  their  leaders?  Mostly  the 
gun  lobby  with  its  political  intimidation  and 
misleading  slogans.  The  question  Is  whether 
there  Is  enough  courage  in  Congress  to  say 
"no"  to  the  gun  lobby  once  and  for  all. 


OAHE:  A  POSITIVE  ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  URRY  PRESSLER 

OF   SOTTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
Include  the  following  summary  sheet: 

I.  SUMMARY  SHEET 
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n.  BACKGBOUND 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  7.  1975, 1  became 
the  first  member  of  the  South  Dakota 
delegation  to  ever  raise  any  questions 
about  the  Oahe  project  before  a  con- 
gressional committee.  On  that  date  I 
asked  for  a  moratorium  in  construction 
funding.  Later,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  during  debate  on  gen- 
eral appropriations  I  read  a  letter  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
stating  that  Agency's  objections  to  ap- 
proving the  Oahe  irrigation  plan  as  pres- 
ently proposed.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  many  editorial  criticisms  of 
my  actions — particularly  in  the  Huron 
and  Aberdeen  newspapers.  Indeed,  at- 
tached to  this  proposal  is  one  such  critical 
editorial  which  illustrates  the  height  of 
feeling  that  has  arisen  on  this  issue. 

I  support  a  referendum  on  the  Oahe 
irrigation  project.  However,  since  my 
days  of  working  on  irrigation  projects 
in  the  U.S.  Army  as  an  assistant  to  David 
Lilienthal — one  time  Chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority— I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  irrigation  is  futile 
if  It  does  not  have  grassroots  support.  If 
our  State  legislature  does  have  a  refer- 
endum on  the  project,  and  if  that  refer- 
endum indicates  Uie  people  do  not  want 
the  project,  it  does  not  mean  that  South 
Dakota  must  lose  the  basic  authorization 
for  the  project. 

The  nearly  $400  million  that  have  been 
authorized  can  be  preserved  without  a 
new  authorization  and  appropriated  on 
an  annual  basis  to  develop  an  Irrigation 
project  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Mis- 
souri River.  I  would  not  propose  doing 
so  unless  the  farmers  and  citizens  in 
those  areas  indicated  through  referen- 
dum that  they  wanted  irrigation.  My 
point  is  that  an  end  to  Uie  Oahe  irriga- 
tion project  does  not  mean  that  South 
Dakota  necessarily  must  lose  irrigation — 
indeed,  by  shifting  the  appropriations  to 
projects  closer  to  the  Missouri  we  might 
have  irrigation  from  3  to  5  years  while 
the  Oahe  project  will  require  between 
12  to  15  years  at  the  optimum. 

IP  AN  ALTEBNATTVE  IS  ADOPTED,  WILL  OAHE  FUNDS 
BE  LOST  FOREVER 

The  Oahe  irrigation  project,  like  its  sis- 
ter— the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  may  be 
in  serious  trouble  with  environmental- 
ists, farmers,  legislators,  taxpayers,  and 
youth.  Some  signs  are  quite  ominous — 
increasing  opposition  within  the  U.S. 
Goverxmient  itself  through  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Environmental  Quality  Council; 
growing  farmer  opposition  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  United  Family  Farmers, 
comprised  of  a  combination  of  dry -land 
fanners,  large  operators,  environmentally 
concerned  farm  operators,  and  older 
farmers  resistant  to  change:  Increasing 
fanner  opposition  in  the  representation 


on  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Board  as  evi- 
denced in  last  November's  election;  the 
break  In  solid  citizen  support  which  was 
recently  shown  by  the  action  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  South 
Dakota  Farmers  Bureau  in  endorsing  a 
moratorium  on  construction;  and  the 
legislative  impasse  on  Oahe  resolutions 
at  the  1975  session  calling  for  a  morator- 
ium. I  might  add  that  as  a  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress  in  1974  and  com- 
mitted to  a  moratorium  on  construction 
funding,  I  received  my  largest  majority 
in  Brown  County — one  of  the  Oahe  coun- 
ties— and  normally  a  heavily  Democratic 
stronghold. 

These  developments  which  have  lit- 
erally exploded  overnight  have  raised  the 
specter  that  the  Oahe  unit  may  not  be 
built — or  drasticaUy  changed  from  its 
original  plan.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
consideration  of  alternatives  is  necessary 
if  South  Dakota  is  to  assure  itself  of  the 
beneficial  use  of  waters  impoimded  in  the 
Missouri  River  reservoirs. 

If  the  State  legislature  schedules  a  ref- 
erendum on  Oahe  for  next  spring,  and 
if  that  referedum  results  in  a  negative 
vote,  I  contend  that  we  should  preserve 
the  congressional  authorization  of  nearly 
$400  million  and  seek  annual  appropria- 
tions from  this  ongoing,  existing  author- 
ization for  alongside-the-Missouri  irriga- 
tion. Similar  project  changes  have  been 
made  in  numerous  States  on  numerous 
projects.  The  basic  authorization  need 
not  be  lost:  it  could  be  converted  in  June 
of  1976  to  appropriations  for  other  proj- 
ects in  South  Dakota. 

POSSIBLE    AREAS    OF    IRRIGATION 

The  concept  of  alongside  Missouri 
River  irrigation  is  hardly  new.  Some  pre- 
liminary studies  have  been  made  of  these 
areas,  but  these  have  never  been  given 
the  major  attention  accorded  Oahe.  This 
was  understandable  in  the  past  when  the 
Oahe  project  was  sailing  along  full  steam. 
But  now  that  there  are  problems — we 
must  examine  other  alternatives  more 
comprehensively.  Private  irrigation  de- 
velopment along  the  Missouri  River  is  al- 
ready on  the  move.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  was  recently 
reported  to  have  issued  permits  for  irri- 
gating 123,587  acres  directly  out  of  the 
Missouri.  Permits  for  some  27,000  acres 
were  issued  in  1975,  giving  evidence  of 
the  rapidly  developing  interest.  Thirty 
new  permits  were  issued  for  river  irriga- 
tion in  Union  County  this  year. 

Also,  in  recent  conversations  with  a 
representative  of  an  irrigaticm  equipment 
firm  in  Ft.  Pierre,  we  were  advised  that 
many  more  farmers  are  looking  into 
sprinkler  irrigation  systems  with  pump- 
ing directly  from  the  Missouri.  This 
movement  is  proceeding  without  direct 
Federal  investments  although,  of  course, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  State  and 
Federal  technical  assistance.  The  piece- 
meal private  development  of  alongside 
river  irrigation  illustrates  graphically 
that  irrigation  is  indeed  feasible  today 
with  new  technology  in  sprinkler  Iirlga- 
tion.  I  daresay  that  studies  made  10  years 
or  more  ago  can  hardly  be  up  to  date. 

I  envision  the  development  of  a  series 
of  Missouri  River  irrigation  districts  op- 
erating alongside-the-Missouri  River  and 
extending  away  from  the  Missouri  River 
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with  central  water  supplies  provided  pri- 
marily by  pipelines  or  smaller  canals.  I 
imderstand  that  there  is  new  technology 
being  developed  that  promises  a  dozen  to 
100  center-pivot  rigs  can  be  served  from 
a  single  system. 

Certainly,  if  we  can  develop  alongside 
river  irrigation  privately  on  125,000-acres, 
as  we  have  already  done,  or  are  in  the 
process  of  doing,  it  would  be  possible  to 
expand  this  figure  to  1  million  acres  if 
we  make  a  concerted  efifort.  Indeed  fu- 
ture use  permits  have  been  issued  for 
over  1,500,000  acres  of  land  that  might 
be  irrigated  directly  from  the  Missouri 
River.  We  know  that  stretching  along  the 
300-plus-mile  stretch  of  the  river  there 
have  been  numerous  proposals  including 
Shamrock,  PoUock-Herreid,  and  the  BCD 
project  in  the  Ft.  Randall  Conservancy 
Subdistrict. 

Others  are  in  the  talking  stage.  Many 
of  these  should  go  forward — and  in  addi- 
tion on  the  Missouri  River  slope  in  cen- 
tral South  Dakota,  there  is  a  potential 
for  one  or  more  projects.  I  will  work  for 
speedy  congressional  appropriations  of 
these  new  projects  where  there  is  a  favor- 
able cost-benefit  ratio,  and  a  referendum 
that  people  want  them.  However,  in 
many  cases,  the  lengthy  congressional 
approval  procedures  should  be  bypassed 
and  State-local-private  funds  used  to 
carry  out  development.  The  industrial 
bond  concept  should  be  ^:  tended  to  water 
d(;veloDment  projects. 

COSTS 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  elementary 
that  the  closer  we  can  Irrigate  to  the 
river,  the  lower  the  cost.  I  am  advised 
that  in  one  instance  a  farmer  operator 
near  Pierre  will  make  an  investment  of 
over  $350,000  to  irrigate  nearly  1,000 
acres  and  the  irrigation  consultant  be- 
lieves this  would  be  increased  to  $500,000 
if  maximum  utilization  were  sought.  This 
is  a  cost  factor  of  approximately  $500 
per  acre  inclusive  of  pumps,  pipeline,  and 
center-pivot  sprinklers.  While  this  may 
be  considered  low  due  to  the  proximity 
to  the  river,  advantages  of  scale  coming 
with  a  large  central  pump  and  distribu- 
tion system  would  probably  offset  disad- 
vantages of  distance  up  to  a  reasonable 
point. 

Compare  this  with  the  costs  of  the 
Oahe  unit  where  public  investments,  ac- 
cording to  a  fact  sheet  issued  earlier  this 
year,  are  placed  at  $1,766  per  acre  and 
this  only  brings  the  water  to  the  farmers' 
land.  The  farmer  will  still  need  to  Invest 
in  the  sprinkler  and  water  distribution 
system  on  his  own  land.  A  complete  fi- 
nancial analysis  would  imdoubtedly  see 
this  disparity  narrowed  as  certain  sunk 
costs  in  the  reservoir  and  main  pumping 
units  would  need  to  be  redistributed  if 
the  Oahe  project  were  not  developed  as 
originally  planned.  But  it  does  give  me 
some  basis  to  believe  that  the  ranges  sug- 
gest that  the  alongside  river  plans  would 
have  favorable  C/B  ratios  and  merit 
more  serious  developmental  efforts. 

Last,  would  these  projects  meet  the 
critical  environmental  test?  Tests  lead 
me  to  beUeve  that  the  soils  In  these  areas 
are  sandy  loams  which  are  much  less 
conducive  to  salt  and  water  build-ups. 
Return  flows  could  be  accommodated  by 
the  Missouri  River  Itself  without  serious 
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degradation  problems.  As  of  this  time,  I 
know  of  no  serious  environmental  prob- 
lems that  would  be  encountered. 

III.     PROPOSAL 

Irrigating  adjacent  to  the  Missouri 
River — a  plan  for  a  possible  alternative 
to  the  Oahe  irrigation  plan  or  a  possible 
supplement  to  the  Oahe  irrigation  plan. 
The  plan  would  involve  irrigating  with 
the  use  of  pumps  and  pipes  in  an  area  50 
to  100  miles  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Missouri  River  on  either  side  and.  in  par- 
ticular in  those  counties  where  irriga- 
tion permits  have  already  been  issued 
and  where  there  is  a  growing  amount  of 
private  Irrigation.  The  counties  that  have 
land  that  is  irrigable,  and  in  many  cases 
more  irrigable  than  the  land  in  the  Oahe 
area  include :  Campbell — particularly  the 
PoUock-Herreid  proposed  area;  Wal- 
worth— particularly  the  proposed  Sham- 
rock irrigation  project;  Dewey;  Potter; 
Sully;  Hughes;  Buffalo;  Lyman;  Brule; 
Gregory;  Charles  Mix;  Etouglas — the 
proposed  Ft.  Randall  conservancy  sub- 
district  BCD  project:  Bon  Homme; 
Yankton;  Clay;  and  Union. 

The  idea  of  irrigating  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  Missouri  River  is  not  new — 
but  for  some  reason  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation has  designed  it  to  carry  water 
nearly  180  miles  to  begin  irrigation  while 
much  irrigable  land  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  Missouri  is  being  ignored.  The 
problem  of  runoff  waters  in  the  James 
River  would  not  exist  because  most  of  the 
runoff  waters  could  be  channeled  back 
into  the  Missouri.  Private  irrigators  along 
the  Missouri  utilize  pumps  and  pipes  as 
opposed  to  digging  canals.  As  the  sum- 
mary on  page  one  indicates,  irrigating 
adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River  flrst  would 
result  in  virtually  no  land  being  destroyed 
while  the  present  Oahe  plan  calls  for  de- 
struction of  between  90,000  and  110,000 
acres. 

Congress  has  made  a  basic  authoriza- 
tion for  irrigation  in  South  Dakota — if 
the  plan  should  be  changed  that  authori- 
zation could  be  retained  and  the  specific 
annual  appropriations  changed  to  sup- 
plement and  support  irrigation  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River. 
Irrigation  could  be  achieved  more  quickly 
close  to  the  Missouri  River — private  ir- 
rigators have  shown  that  substantial 
amounts  of  land  can  be  irrigated  from 
1  to  5  years.  The  present  Oahe  plan  en- 
visages from  12  to  15  years  of  prepara- 
tions before  it  is  operational. 

The  basic  costs  of  irrigating  close  to 
the  Missouri  are  much  less.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  own  figures, 
the  costs  per  acre  for  the  Oahe  irrigation 
project  will  be  at  least  $1,766 — while  pri- 
vate irrigators  adjacent  to  the  Missouri 
are  accomplishing  their  task  for  less  than 
$500  per  acre. 

Also,  more  land  could  be  irrigated  ad- 
jacent to  the  Missouri  River  than  under 
the  present  Oahe  project. 

Indeed,  future  use  permits  have  al- 
ready been  Issued  for  1,500,000  acres  of 
land  that  one  day  might  be  irrigated 
directly  from  the  Missouri  River.  These 
permits  Included  for  over  1,000,000  acres 
Issued  to  the  Lower  James  and  Ft.  Ran- 
dtdl  Conservancy  subdistricts;  one  for 
the  Pollock-Herreid  project  in  Campbell 
County;  one  for  the  Shamrock  project  In 
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Walworth  County;  and  three  for  the 
Oahe  subdistricts  close  to  the  Missouri 
River.  The  Oahe  project  envisages  some- 
where between  200,000  and  400,000  acres. 

IV.   CONCLUSION 

On  balance,  I  believe  that  this  proposal 
should  be  considered  as  not  only  a  rea- 
sonable alternative  to  Oahe,  but  as  a 
posible  add-on  If  that  project  survives. 
With  the  water  available,  and  we  should 
never  forfeit  it,  we  need  to  expand  our 
vision  beyond  considering  the  Alongside- 
the-Missouri  River  irrigation  as  an  after- 
thought and  consider  It  as  a  top  priority. 
That  is  what  I  hope  my  proposal  will  do. 
However,  this  Is  not  a  grand  plan  for  the 
bureaucrats,  but  rather  one  which  the 
people  are  evolving  slowly  for  themselves 
as  evidenced  by  the  growth  in  irrigation 
along  the  river.  As  a  public  policymaker, 
I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  assist  in 
providing  leadership  to  encourage  these 
piecemeal  efforts  and  to  develop  the 
means  by  which  this  movement  can 
expand. 

The  late  Senator  Francis  Case  and 
other  early  supporters  were  not  for  Oahe 
irrigation  alone,  but  saw  the  bigger  pic- 
ture of  Missouri  River  development.  I 
hope  to  help  in  that  great  effort.  I  wel- 
come your  comments  and  suggestions  to 
this  proposal.  Whatever  is  done  in  the 
future  should  be  with  grassroots  inputs 
and  with  referendum  by  the  people  in- 
volved. It  is  possible  that  the  people  of 
our  State  will  decide  against  irrigation  in 
many  instances.  This  is  a  question  of 
values,  but  such  a  value  judgment  should 
rest  with  the  people. 

V.  ATTACHMENT — A  CRITICAL  EDITORUL 

The  attached  editorial  contains  a  good 
deal  of  critical  analysis  of  an  Alongside- 
the-Missouri  alternative  plan.  Although 
the  editorial  is  highly  critical  of  me,  I  in- 
clude it  because  the  statistics  It  cites 
shed  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  Irriga- 
tion controversy  in  South  Dakota.  I 
would  contend  that  the  facts  cited 
strongly  support  Alongside-the-Missouri 
irrigation  as  a  possible  alternative.  The 
editorial  was  rim  in  two  major  South 
Dakota  daily  newspapers — in  the  Huron 
Daily  Plainsman  on  September  21,  1975. 
and  in  the  Aberdeen  American  News  on 
September  23,  1975. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Pressler — Naive  Or? 

Proponents  of  water  development  In  Soutb 
Dakota  should  be  happy  to  learn  that  First 
Dlsrtlct  Congressman  Larry  Pressler  has  fi- 
nally conceded  that  Irrigation  will  work  In 
South  Dakota  even  though  this  revelation  is 
couched  In  strange  and  naive  terms.  ^ 

Pressler  said  Wednesday  that  he  has  come 
up  with  a  reasonable  alternative  plan  for 
the  Oahe  Irrigation  project.  He  thinks  that 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  overlooked 
natural  Irrigation  possibilities  along  the  Mis- 
souri River.  And  he  suggests  that  around  a 
million  acres  of  land  along  the  Missouri  River 
could  be  found  that  Is  suitable  for  irrigation, 
a  project  that  could  be  developed  in  two  or 
three  years  as  an  alternative  to  Oahe. 

What  Pressler  himself  has  overlooked  Is 
all  of  the  research,  planning  and  work  that 
has  been  going  on  over  the  past  15  or  10  years 
in  the  state  he  is  attempting  to  represent. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  did  conduct  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  the  Missouri  River  pe- 
rimeter which  was  completed  in  1959.  At  that 
time  there  were  several  feasible  projects  that 
showed  promise  but  later  were  put  on  the 
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ahelf,  either  because  of  lack  of  local  interest 
or  lack  of  economic  feasibility.  The  Oabe 
project  bad  and  has  both,  another  fact  that 
Bep.  Pressler  chooses  to  ignore. 

However,  the  state  of  South  Dakota  and 
the  conservancy  subdistrlcts  (the  locally 
elected  entitles  of  government  responsible 
for  water  resource  development  that  I^ressler 
refiises  to  llst^  to)  have  not  been  idle. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  in  Pierre,  the  office  responsible  for 
this  sort  of  thing,  permits  for  irrigating  di- 
rectly out  of  the  Missouri  have  been  issued 
foe  123.587  acres  of  land.  This  Is  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  aU  of  the  acreage  (537,200  acres) 
for  which  irrigation  permits  have  been  issued 
in  the  entire  state. 

In  addition,  fut\ire  use  permits  (excluding 
Oahe)  have  been  issued  for  1,500,840  acres  of 
land  that  might  one  day  be  irrigated  directly 
from  the  Mlssoiiri  River.  These  permits  in- 
clude one  for  1.150,000  acres  Issued  to  the 
Iiower  James  and  Ft.  Randall  conservancy 
subdistrlcts;  and  three  for  the  Oahe  subdis- 
trlct;  one  for  305.000  over  and  abve  the  Oahe 
project,  one  for  Pollock-Herreid  In  Campbell 
Coimty  for  25,200  acres  and  one  for  the 
Shamrock  project  In  Walworth  County  for 
20,640  acres. 

This  comes  out  to  a  considerably  larger 
acreage  than  Pressler  had  in  mind,  but  the 
subdistrlcts  and  the  state  have  done  a  great 
deal  more  research  in  this  area  than  the 
congressman  has.  And  none  of  this  has  ever 
been  considered  an  alternative  to  Oahe. 

As  for  developing  all  or  a  major  part  of 
this  in  two  or  three  years,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  freshman  congressman  could 
be  so  naive.  Pollock-Herreid  has  been  In  the 
planning  stages  for  a  dozen  years  and  the 
local  support  has  been  very  enthusiastic. 
Even  though  the  project  is  economically  fea- 
sible the  Congress  has  failed  to  authorize  it. 
This  is  the  way  federal  projects  work,  and 
a  congressman' should  know  this. 

E»orts  have  been  made,  unsuccessfully,  to 
have  the  Shamrock  project  funded  with  state 
funds.  Efforts  to  steer  state  funds  into  irri- 
gation development  are  being  revived  again 
in  Pierre,  but  even  if  they  are  successful  these 
funds  will  be  limited,  and  large  scale  progress 
will  be  slow. 

South  Dakota  needs  the  million  plus  acres 
of  irrigation  that  can  and  wUl  be  developed 
directly  out  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  also 
needs  the  Oahe  project.  Neither  can  be  con- 
sidered an  alternative  for  the  other. 

Congressman  Pressler  would  serve  his  state 
better  if  he  would  spend  a  little  more  time 
researching  his  ideas  and  a  little  less  time 
putting  out  uninformed  press  releases  that 
make  him  appear  either  naive  or  stupid.  And 
he  might  begin  by  talking  with  some  of  the 
people  In  the  conservancy  subdistrlcts  and 
state  government  who  have  been  doing  the 
things  he  is  beginning  to  dream  about. 


OUR  NATION  SALUTES  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE RICHARD  ZUIDEMA  OP 
PROSPECT  PARK,  N.J.,  UPON  THE 
CELEBRATION  OF  THE  CENTEN- 
NIAL YEAR  OF  HIS  BIRTH 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JZRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  oiu:  Nation's 
Bicentennial  Celebration  moves  forward 
and  America  places  its  house  In  order 
to  receive  visitors  throughout  the  world 
to  relate  the  history  of  our  United  States, 
it  is  indeed  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
point  with  pride  to  a  leading  citizen  of 
our  community  who  has  seen  the  won- 
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ders  of  our  country's  maturity-  and 
evolvement  during  this  past  century  and 
activity  participated  in  the  vast  com- 
mimlon  of  effort  among  our  people  that 
has  achieved  the  highest  preeminence 
and  esteem  as  a  representative  democ- 
racy among  all  nations  throughout  the 
world.  I  ask  you  and  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress  to  join  with  me  in  ex- 
tending our  warmest  greetings  and  felic- 
itations to  my  good  friend  and  great 
American,  the  Honorable  Richard  Zui- 
dema  of  Prospect  Park,  N.J.,  in  observ- 
ance of  the  100th  year  of  his  birth. 

Since  coming  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Netherlands  in  1890.  Mr.  Zui- 
dema  has  earned  the  fullest  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  fellowman.  The  qual- 
ity of  his  leadership,  his  standards  of 
excellence,  and  sincerity  of  purpose  are 
mirrored  in  the  success  of  his  achieve- 
ments, the  richness  of  his  wisdom,  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship,  the  strength 
of  his  doctrines,  affection,  and  respect 
among  his  family  members,  and  the  re- 
freshment of  his  musical  artistry. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  in  our 
historical  journal  of  Congress  a  news 
article  that  appeared  in  the  September  19 
issue  of  the  Paterson  Evening  News,  one 
of  New  Jersey's  most  prestigious  newspa- 
pers, under  the  byline  of  the  highly  re- 
respected  news  correspondent,  Bert 
Nawyn,  which  presents  a  centennial 
profQe  of  Richard  Zuidema,  the  coun- 
cilman, the  financier,  the  educator,  the 
organist,  the  religious  man,  the  man 
next  door,  the  family  man,  the  lovable 
senior  citizen  of  our  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
news  article  is  as  follows : 
[From  the  Evening  News,  Sept.  19,  1975) 
RiCHAKO  ZtmiEMA  AT  100:  "OoD  Has  Been 
OOOD    TO    Me" 

(By  Bert  Nawyn) 

Prospect  Park. — Richard  Zuidema  of  208 
Pairview  Ave.  is  100  years  old  today.  Open 
house,  to  afford  his  many  friends  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  short  visit,  will  be  from  2  to  6 
and  7  to  9pjn. 

Mr.  Zuidema,  who  during  his  business  ca- 
reer was  also  known  as  Richard  Southman, 
has  probably  lived  in  Prospect  Park  longer 
than  any  other  resident.  He  moved  into  the 
borough  before  it  broke  away  from  Man- 
chester Township,  85  years  ago,  during  the 
presidency  of  Grover  Cleveland. 

This  pioneer  of  the  community  has  led  an 
active  life.  He  has  never  shunned  work  or 
responsibility.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Prospect  Park  National  Bank  and  still 
serves  as  director  emeritus. 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  Prospect  Park 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  and  served  for 
years  on  the  board  of  directors  of  that  insti- 
tution. Until  a  few  years  ago,  he  attended 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  of  both  fi- 
nancial Institutions  and  was  a  bank  ap- 
praiser. 

SERVED  ON  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Zuidema  also  served  as  a  councilman 
of  the  borough.  For  years  he  was  president 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  North  Fourth 
Street  Ctu-lstian  School  before  that  school 
consolidated  with  five  other  Christian  schools 
to  form  the  Eastern  Christian  School  Associ- 
ation. 

In  the  Second  Christian  Reformed  Church 
of  the  borough,  he  served  as  organist  for 
59  years,  director  of  the  choir  for  almost  an 
equal  number  of  years,  and  as  an  elder  In 
the  consistory  of  the  church. 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  100  years  old? 
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Mr.  Zuidema  will  tell  you,  "I'm  not  as  spry 
as  I  was  a  few  years  ago.  My  eyesight  Is 
dimmed.  I've  got  a  hearing  aid,  any  my  legs 
are  not  as  strong  as  they  used  to  be.  Other- 
wise I'm  fine." 

A  deeply  religious  man,  he  says,  "Life  has 
been  good  to  me  simply  because  God  has  been 
good  to  me.  Without  faith  in  God  there  is  no 
fulfillment  in  life  here  or  after  this  life. 

"ETERNAL     LITE" 

"My  faith  in  God  gives  me  assurance  of 
eternal  life.  My  days  on  this  earth  are  nimi. 
bered,  but  there's  a  glorious  future  waiting 
for  me  in  Heaven." 

The  Zuidema  home  has  a  large  pipe  organ 
which  this  old  gentleman  still  plays.  VtTednes- 
day  night,  with  his  children  gathered  around 
him,  he  played  his  favorite  hymn  while  they 
sang  the  words. 

Old  age  has  never  hampered  his  activities. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  he  attended  Sunday 
night  worship  services  in  the  church  he  at- 
tends. Last  fall  he  went  away  for  a  three  day 
motor  trip  with  two  of  his  children  to  the 
Poconos,  and  last  December  he  attended  a 
dinner  at  the  Wayne  Manor. 

Mr.  Zuldema's  last  plane  ride  was  at  the 
age  of  95  years  when  he  traveled  to  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  to  be  present  at  the  college 
graduation  ceremonies  of  his  youngest  grand- 
daughter. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  hear  this  old  gentleman 
talk  about  the  past.  He  recalls,  "When  Pres- 
ident Teddy  Roosevelt  was  running  for  presi- 
dent in  1904,  he  campaigned  in  Paterson.  He 
decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Garret  Hobart, 
the  vice-president's  widow.  President  Roose- 
velt came  up  Haledon  Avenue,  which  then 
was  Just  a  dirt  road.  In  a  horse-drawn  buggy 
and  stopped  at  the  corner  of  North  11th 
Street  and  Haledon  Avenue  to  make  a  cam- 
paign speech.  I  was  standing  on  the  front 
porch  of  the  house  on  the  corner  and  listened 
to  him  talk." 

Mr.  Zuidema  later  bought  that  house, 
which  in  the  late  1920s  was  moved  about  30 
feet  to  make  way  for  the  corner  building  now 
housing  Wllklns  Formal  Wear. 

UP     TO     DATE 

Although  age  has  dimmed  his  eyesight, 
he  has  been  able  to  keep  up  with  world 
events  by  llstenlAg  to  tapes  he  receives  from 
various  publications,  Including  the  Reader's 
Digest. 

A  staunch  Republican,  he  admits  to  voting 
for  only  one  Democrat.  At  the  age  of  97  years 
he  voted  for  Rep.  Robert  A.  Roe. 

Mr.  Zuidema  was  born  in  The  Netherlands 
and,  with  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, came  to  this  coimtry  in  1890.  His  father 
died  aboard  ship  and  was  burled  at  sea,  leav- 
ing his  mother  to  care  for  a  large  family  In 
a  strange  land.  Very  shortly  after  coming  to 
the  United  States,  the  family  settled  in  Pros- 
pect Park,  which  was  to  become  a  borough 
11  years  later. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Zuidema  established  himself  in  the  construc- 
tion business  and  was  for  years  a  well-known 
builder  of  homes  and  commercial  buildings. 

Mr.  Zuidema  has  been  a  reader  of  The 
News  since  the  year  it  began  publishing. 

His  children  who  are  celebrating  his  birth- 
day with  him  are  WUllam  Zuidema  of  Bloom- 
Ingdale,  Miss  Grace  Zuidema,  Mrs.  Ethel  Van 
Dyke,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Roukema  and  Nicholas 
Zuidema,  all  of  Prospect  Park,  and  Mrs.  Carrie 
Vroom  of  Florida.  Also,  numerous  grandchil- 
dren, great-grandchildren,  and  great-great- 
grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Zuldemas,  the  former  Gertrude  Udes, 
died  23  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Zuidema  is  100 
years  young  and  I  am  especially  proud 
to  seek  this  national  recognition  of  his 
contribution  to  our  society.  He  is  a  great 
American  whose  pursuit  of  happiness  in 
our  country  has  richly  endowed  the  cul- 
tural, recreational  and  educational  en- 
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deavors  of  our  community  and  truly  per- 
sonifies the  quality  of  life  in  our  United 
States  of  America.  We  do  Indeed  salute 
the  Honorable  Richard  Zuidema  of  Pros- 
pect Park,  N.J. 


TORTURE  IN  BRAZIL— PART  II 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
yesterday's  Record  I  Inserted  the  first  of 
a  two-part  account,  appearing  recently 
in  Harper's,  of  the  degrading  clrcxun- 
stances  surroimdlng  the  arrest,  late  last 
year,  of  an  American  citizen  in  Brazil. 
I  am  inserting  the  second  part  of  the 
text  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
IN  THE  Presence  of  Mine  Enemies — Part  II 
(By  Fred  B.  Morris) 

I  was  unstrapped,  handcuffed,  and  then 
dragged  off,  again  to  be  hung  on  the  cell 
door.  I  was  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night 
standing  up,  my  hands  shackled  to  the  door 
directly  in  front  of  my  eyes.  My  left  wrist 
was  quite  swollen  by  now,  and  the  handcuff 
was  cutting  into  the  fiesh,  cutting  off  the 
circulation.  My  body  was  aching  all  over,  my 
head  was  throbbing,  I  was  thirsty  and  very 
tired,  but  I  had  a  strange  feeling  of  exhUara- 
tlon.  I  had  made  it  through  the  day.  They 
had  done  everything  at  least  once,  and  I  had 
survived.  I  didn't  have  any  Idea  what  Tues- 
day would  bring,  except  probably  more  of 
the  same,  but  I  had  made  It  through  this 
day,  I  could  make  it  through  the  next.  For 
some  reason,  I  rememljered  the  AA  dictum 
that  one  should  stay  sober  one  day  at  a  time. 
Can  one  survive  torture  the  same  way,  one 
day  at  a  time? 

Now  I  began  fantasizing  that  they  would 
release  me.  I  knew  that  prisoners  were  often 
dumped  on  the  street  at  night  when  the 
army  was  through  with  them,  and,  though 
I  did  not  really  believe  their  promise  to  let 
me  go  after  getting  Luls's  address,  they  might 
do  it.  I  desperately  wanted  to  believe  they 
might.  I  began  to  think  about  what  I  would 
do.  I  conjured  up  the  image  of  myself  arriv- 
ing at  my  fiancee's  house,  the  embrace  we 
would  have,  the  Joy  I  would  have  in  reassur- 
ing her  that  I  hsul  survived.  It  was  an  image 
I  was  to  nourish  often  during  the  days  ahead. 

I  knelt  to  relieve  my  aching  legs.  Often,  at 
Intervals,  I  took  advantage  of  the  symbolic 
position  and  prayed.  I  didn't  pray  for  deliver- 
ance; my  idea  of  God  does  not  Include  the 
Lone  Ranger.  But  I  gave  thanks  for  having 
survived  so  far  and  prayed  for  strength. 

A  couple  of  hours  after  daylight,  they  came 
again.  I  was  ordered  to  replace  my  hood,  the 
door  was  opened,  the  handcuffs  were  removed 
and  refastened  behind  my  back,  and  I  was  led 
off  for  more  questioning.  Again  I  found  my- 
self affirming  the  Psalm:  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd.  .  .  ." 

After  about  an  hour  of  torture,  I  was  re- 
turned to  my  cell  and  left  hanging  on  the 
door  again.  I  could  still  hear  Luis.  His 
screams  were  more  varied  now,  mostly  weak- 
er, and  occasionally  he  burst  forth  with  a 
series  of  barkings.  I  couldn't  Imagine  what 
horror  they  were  practicing  on  him;  noth- 
ing they  had  dene  to  me  had  produced  that 
kind  of  noise. 

Sometime  Tuesday  morning  I  was  taken 
to  another  room  and  seated  in  the  armchair 
again,  my  arms  and  legs  strapped  as  before. 
But  this  time  no  wires  were  attached  to  me. 
Now  a  new  voice  began,  saying  quietly. 
"Fred,  how  are  you  feeling?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  inunedlately  thought  to  myself,  this  must 
be  the  "good  guy"  of  the  team.  I  felt  like 
laughing  at  the  transparency  of  their  tech- 
nique, yet  it  was  bliss  to  he-vr  a  pleasant 
voice.  I  had  nothing  to  hide  from  them; 
they  could  get  no  more  out  of  me  by  kind- 
ness than  by  force.  I  decided  to  enjoy  the 
respite.  It  lasted  an  hour  or  so.  The  next 
session  was  with  the  "bad  guy."  as  were  all 
subsequent  ones  that  Tuesday. 

Sometime  in  the  evening,  while  hung  on 
the  cell  door,  I  was  surprised  by  the  turn- 
key opening  the  peephole  and  wordlessly  of- 
fering me  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of 
water.  As  I  had  had  no  food  or  water  at  all 
since  my  breakfast  Monday  morning,  I  was 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  unexpected  hu- 
manity of  the  gesture,  especially  as  his 
clandestine  manner  suggested  he  was  act- 
ing on  his  own.  The  jailer  asked  me  if  It 
was  true  that  I  was  a  pastor  and  I  said  it 
was.  He  shook  his  head  In  obvious  confusion 
and  closed  the  peephole  again. 

I  was  taken  back  for  another  hour  or  so 
of  questioning  and  then  rettirned  to  the  cell, 
with  a  bathroom  stop  on  the  way.  Now,  how- 
ever, for  the  first  time,  I  was  not  bung  on 
the  door,  but  simply  shoved  Into  the  ceU,  the 
handcuffs  removed.  There  was  no  bedding  at 
all,  not  even  a  blanket.  I  was  still  wearing 
only  my  shorts,  but  I  was  so  tired  that  I'm 
not  sure  I  even  missed  the  amenities  as  I 
took  off  the  hood  and  folded  it  for  a  pillow 
and  lay  down  on  the  bare  concrete  and  fell 
asleep.  Once  or  twice  during  the  night  I 
awoke  as  someone  opened  the  peephole  to 
look  in  at  me,  but  I  was  otherwise  allowed  to 
sleep  through  till  morning. 

At  about  6:30  the  jailer  woke  me  by  open- 
ing the  peephole  to  ask  if  I  wanted  some 
bread  and  coffee.  I  did,  and  afterward  I 
started  off  to  the  first  of  the  day's  encounters, 
affirming  once  again  the  Shepherd's  Psalm. 
I  felt  much  rested  from  the  night's  sleep 
and  was  hopeful  that  maybe  we  were  reach- 
ing an  end. 

In  the  chamber,  my  hopes  were  dashed.  In- 
stead of  being  strapped  to  the  chair,  I  was 
hung  by  the  handcuffs  from  a  hook  high 
over  my  head  and  close  to  the  wall. 

My  chief  tormentor  began  by  saying  that 
they  were  tired  of  my  lying  and  that  today  I 
was  going  to  confess  my  sins  one  way  or  an- 
other. He  started  by  asking  when  I  had  intro- 
duced Luis  to  Dom  Helder,  and,  when  I  said 
never,  he  struck  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  with  his  fist,  then  slapped  me  on  the 
back  of  the  head.  Even  though  I  was  hooded, 
as  always,  the  blow  smarted  and  stunned  me. 
These  blows  were  followed  by  a  rapid-fire 
series  of  questions  and  more  beatings.  I  could 
hear  them  questioning  Luis  in  the  next 
room,  since  they  apparently  had  left  the  door 
open.  He  sounded  only  semiconscious;  his 
answers  to  their  questions  were  only  moans 
and  grunts. 

My  inquisitor  now  produced  a  new  (to  me) 
gadget.  H^  began  rolling  what  must  have 
been  a  spiked  wheel  over  my  back,  scratching 
the  skin.  As  I  flinched  he  laughed  and 
pushed  down  harder,  closing  some  sort  of 
electric  circuit  and  giving  me  a  shock.  This 
was  to  be  the  procedure:  the  wheel  was 
passed  back  and  forth,  and  each  time  I 
refused  to  answer  he  pressed  the  device  down 
into  my  naked  back,  closing  the  circuit. 

After  what  seemed  like  forever,  he 
stopped  and  walked  away,  leaving  me  semi- 
conscious and  dangling  by  the  handcuffs  on 
the  wall.  Suddenly  I  felt  someone  coming  up 
to  me  again,  and  I  braced  myself  for  the 
pain.  A  piece  of  cold  metal  was  placed  on 
my  chest  and  I  flinched.  A  voice  said,  very 
quietly,  "It's  all  right.  I'm  not  going  to  hurt 
you."  The  cold  metal  moved  to  another  spot 
and  I  perceived  that  It  was  a  doctor's 
stethoscope.  Apparently  they  wanted  to 
check  my  heart  to  see  how  I  weis  bearing  up. 
Nothing  more  was  said,  but  as  soon  as  he 
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flnlshed  I  was  taken  down  and  returned  to 
my  cell.  The  day  passed,  periods  of  question- 
ing and  torture  alternating  with  fitful  rest. 

A    CHANGE    or    CHARGES 

That  evening  I  dozed  off.  only  to  be 
awakened  when  Major  Mala,  chief  inquisitor 
of  the  Fourth  Army,  opened  the  peephole 
about  an  inch  and  said,  "Fred,  we're  begin- 
ning to  have  second  thoughts  about  you. 
■We're  beginning  to  think  maybe  you're 
connected  to  official  organs."  "Uh"  was  my 
only  response.  "Tes.  we  know  you're  guilty, 
or  we  wouldn't  have  brought  you  here."  he 
said,  "but  we  think  now  you  might  be  work- 
ing for  the  CIA.  How  about  it?" 

"No  thank  you,"  I  said.  "I've  got  enough 
trouble  already."  With  that  he  shut  the  pe^- 
hole  and  I  lay  there  for  a  moment.  Then  I 
began  to  laugh  to  myself.  They  must  really 
be  oonftised  by  now,  I  thought.  They  bring 
me  in  for  being  a  Communist  and  want  to 
send  me  out  as  a  CIA  agent.  I  flirted  with  the 
Idea  of  leading  them  along  a  bit  on  the  CIA 
line,  to  see  if  I  didn't  fare  better,  but  I  soon 
decided  It  was  too  risky.  Moreover,  If  I  ever 
got  out,  I  didn't  want  to  have  to  answer  ques- 
tions from  the  American  government  about 
having  pretended  to  be  a  CIA  agent.  With 
that  I  drifted  off  to  sleep. 

It  must  have  been  around  midnight  when 
they  came  for  me  again.  I  obediently  put  on 
my  hood,  stUl  warm  from  having  served  as 
my  pillow,  the  handcuffs  were  fastened  be- 
hind my  back,  and  once  more  I  made  the 
thirty-yard  trip  to  the  torture  chamber  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm.  There  I  was  made  to  ait  down  and  was 
greeted  by  the  major  and  one  of  his  col- 
leagues. "Fred,"  began  the  major,  "to  be  or 
not  to  be,  zat  is  the  question."  Obviously  he 
had  been  practicing  that  little  bit  in  English 
for  a  while.  He  continued  In  English,  "Are 
you  a  Communist,  or  are  you  a  CIA  agent?" 

"Did  It  occur  to  you  that  I  might  not  be 
either?"  I  replied,  in  Portuguese.  "Can  you 
Imagine  that  I  might  be  Just  what  I  am,  a 
former  missionary  who  is  trying  to  make  an 
honest  living  in  business  here  in  Recife  and 
who  happens  to  have  some  friends  that  you 
don't  like?" 

"Fred,  we  wovildn't  have  brought  you  here 
If  we  weren't  sure  you  are  guilty.  Your  case 
was  discussed  and  discussed  before  we  bad 
you  brought  in.  I  can  say  that  we  suffered 
much  more  trying  to  decide  if  we  should 
bring  you  in  or  not  than  you  have  suffered 
here." 

"I  doubt  that  very  much,"  I  answered.  "But 
If  you  were  ao  sure  of  my  guilt,  then  why  all 
the  questions?  If  you  have  any  real  evidence, 
which  you  haven't  mentioned  yet,  why  not 
just  take  me  to  ooiirt,  rather  than  torturing 
me?" 

"Look,  you  are  here  to  answer  questions, 
not  ask  them."  He  then  proceeded  to  reheexse 
the  string  of  coincidences  and  circumstantial 
evidence  that  they  had  against  me,  most  of 
it  based  on  depositions  made  by  people  I 
had  never  met  who  had  In^llcated  me  whll* 
being  tortured.  My  friendship  with  Dom 
Helder  and  with  Luis,  which  I  had  never 
denied,  were  the  only  concrete  things  on  the 
whole  list.  We  went  round  and  round  a  few 
more  times  before  I  was  taken  back  to  my 
ceU  and  hung  on  the  door  to  spend  the  raat 
of  the  night  standing  up. 

That  night  was  the  worst.  I  began  thinking 
once  again  about  what  I  would  do  when  and 
if  I  finally  got  out.  Would  I  be  allowed  to 
stay  In  Brazil?  What  would  I  do  if  I  went 
back  to  the  States?  It  was  then  that  I  re- 
solved to  tell  my  story  to  as  many  people  as 
would  hear  me.  Afraid  that  I  might  forget 
the  detaUs  of  these  days  before  I  could  set 
them  down.  I  rehearsed  everything  verbally, 
from  Monday  morning  to  that  moment.  I 
went  over  every  session  of  torture,  remem- 
bering every  word  said  and  every  barbarity 
practiced.  I  recalled  my  own  feelings,  mo- 
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ment  by  moment,  up  to  that  hour.  I  decided 
to  do  that  at  least  once  a  day  until  I  got 
to  a  typewriter  or  tape  recorder,  even  If  it 
took  months,  or  years.  I  knew  that  that  was 
the  only  way  to  keep  the  story  straight.  After 
a  couple  of  hours,  I  had  told  myself  the  whole 
thing.  Then  I  started  composing.  In  Portu- 
guese, a  poem  of  protest,  dedicated  to  my 
fiancee.  I  had  never  before  written  a  poem, 
but  I  found  It  diverting,  and  even  exciting, 
trying  to  tell  something  of  myself  and  my 
beliefs  to  my  future  wife.  I  would  compose 
a  strophe,  repeat  It  a  dozen  times  so  as  not 
to  forget  it,  and  go  to  work  on  another.  I 
was  to  spend  many  hours  in  the  next  days  on 
this  project,  composing,  rearranging,  polish- 
ing. 

Dawn  Hnally  came,  and  a  new  Jailer  arrived 
with  coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread.  After  break- 
fast I  was  allowed  to  take  a  bath  in  the 
wretched  bathroom  next  to  my  cell.  This  was 
a  great  relief  since  I  was  beginning  to  find 
my  own  smell  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
torture.  Back  in  my  cell  I  was  permitted  to 
lie  down. 

It  must  have  been  about  8:30  when  they 
came  again.  One  of  my  Interrogators  now  ex- 
plained that  the  reason  I  was  always  hooded 
was  that  I  would  then  be  unable  to  recognize 
them  on  the  streets  and  so  could  not  try  to 
kUl  them.  The  questions  continued  much  as 
they  had  the  day  befofe.  with  particular 
efforts  being  made  to  persuade  me  to  confess 
to  being  a  CIA  agent.  I  was  not  beaten  or 
shocked  during  the  sessions  on  Thursday, 
and  most  of  the  time  I  was  allowed  to  sit 
down.  In  the  afternoon  the  major  retximed. 
"Pred,  how  do  you  feel?  Everything  okay?" 
he  asked  cheerfully.  "Just  great,"  I  re- 
sponded. "Never  better."  I  don't  know  why  I 
had  the  courage  to  be  sarcastic,  but  his 
cheery  friendliness  provoked  me. 

"Well."  he  continued,  "as  you  know.  Brazil 
belongs  to  the  community  of  nations.  We 
have  treaties  with  many  countries,  including 
the  United  States.  One  of  those  treaties  gives 
you  the  right  to  see  your  consul,  so  of  course 
we  are  going  to  let  you  do  that.  We  are  going 
to  have  you  take  a  bath,  shave,  put  on  your 
clothes,  and  we  will  take  you  to  see  your 
consul.  I  Just  want  you  to  remember  that  you 
are  to  speak  only  in  Portuguese  since  we 
want  to  know  what  you  are  saying.  Afterward 
you  will  be  coming  back  here,  so  be  careful 
not  to  exaggerate  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened to  you  up  to  now." 

I  was  standing  in  front  of  him,  my  bead 
hooded,  naked  except  for  my  shorts,  my 
hands  manacled  behind  my  back.  My  wrists 
were  cut  and  bruised,  the  left  one  sprained, 
I  had  no  feeling  in  either  hand,  and  my  back 
was  scratched  and  bruised,  as  were  my  but- 
tocks. I  had  spent  two  of  the  past  three 
nights  standing  up,  had  had  only  one  meal 
of  any  sort  In  four  days,  had  been  threatened, 
beaten,  cajoled,  kicked,  and  shocked  into 
imconsciousness.  But  at  the  end  of  his  little 
^>eech  I  burst  out  laughing. 

"What   In  hell   are  you  laughing  about? 

There's  nothing  funny  about  your  situation." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  Just  thought  of  a  Joke." 

"Jesiis  Christ!  How  can  you  think  of  jokes? 

What  is  it?" 

I  told  him  I  had  remembered,  while  he 
wa«  talking,  the  old  story  about  President 
Eisenhower's  visit  to  Moscow.  The  Russians, 
wanting  to  show  that  theirs  is  an  open  and 
free  society  in  which  everyone  is  happy, 
brought  in  a  peasant  from  the  interior,  put 
him  on  TV,  and  told  him  he  could  say  any- 
thing he  wanted  as  the  American  President 
was  there  and  people  all  over  the  world  were 
watching  him  on  TV.  The  peasant,  thor- 
oughly intimidated,  remained  sUent  They 
Insisted  repeatedly  that  he  should  say  any- 
thing he  wanted,  untU  flnaHy  he  took  cour- 
age, looked  straight  at  the  TV  camera  and 
said.  "Help!" 

The  major  was  so  taken  aback  that  he 
had  to  Uugh  too.  but  ImmedUtely  went  on 
to  warn  me  again  not  to  say  too  much  to 
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the  consul,  as  I  would  be  coming  back  to 
my  cell. 

As  it  happened.  I  told  the  consul  every- 
thing, and  he.  for  his  part,  offered  me  the 
strongest  assurances  that  the  highest  au- 
thorities would  see  to  it  that  I  be  tortured 
no  longer.  He  could  do  nothing,  however, 
^about  any  charges  that  might  be  brought 
against  me.  and  I  would  of  course  have  to 
return  to  my  cell.  His  very  presence  was  a 
welcome  reminder  of  a  world  of  reason  and 
predictability,  and  he  also  brought  news  that 
my  fiancee's  parents  had  hired  a  lawyer  for 
me.  This  was  very  risky  few  them,  and  I  was 
moved  to  tears  by  the  gesture. 

Once  again  in  my  cell,  after  the  interview. 
I  was  required  to  give  up  my  clothes  and 
all  other  symbols  of  so-called  clvUlzed  man. 
Once  more  I  found  myself  sitting  on  the 
floor  of  my  cell  in  my  shorts,  wondering  if 
that  interlude  of  quasireality  had  been  only 
a  hallucination. 

It  must  have  been  about  7:30  when  they 
sent  for  me  again.  Hooded  and  handcuffed, 
I  was  led  off  to  the  chamber  where  my  prin- 
cipal torturer  was  waiting  for  me.  In  a 
most  businesslike  fashion,  he  told  me  that 
I  was  to  make  a  formal  statement  about  my 
ten-and-one-half  years  in  Brazil,  all  that  I 
had  done,  my  relations  with  Dom  Helder. 
Time,  and  Luis.  He  was  going  to  take  it  all 
down,  it  would  then  be  typed,  smd  I  would 
be  asked  to  sign  it  the  next  day. 

It  must  have  taken  three  or  four  hours,  but 
at  least  we  were  done.  He  called  the  Jailer  to 
escort  me  back  to  my  cell,  and  then  he  de- 
cided to  go  along.  As  we  came  near  my  cell, 
he  said.  "So  you  turned  us  all  in,  huh?"  With 
that  he  gave  me  a  violent  kick  and  walked 
away.  I  confess  that  it  didn't  hurt  at  all:  I 
saw  how  frustrated  he  was  and  realized  that 
I  was,  in  fact,  safe  from  real  harm  at  his 
hands. 

I  awoke  on  Friday  with  the  certainty  that 
the  worst  was  over,  and  with  the  hope  that  I 
would  soon  be  released.  My  Jailer  said  that 
all  the  little  signals  were  that  they  were  get- 
ting ready  to  let  me  go.  I  assumed,  and  he 
confirmed,  that  people  were  almost  always 
released  at  night,  so  I  waited  impatiently  for 
nightfall. 

This  was  to  become  a  pattern.  Each  day 
began  with  the  promise  that  it  would  be  my 
last  one  in  prison.  After  my  morning  coffee, 
I  would  do  some  exercises  in  my  cell — push- 
ups, sit-ups,  running  in  place;  then  a  bath, 
dressing  (my  clothes  getting  riper  each  day), 
off  for  a  ride,  head  covered,  through  the 
streets  of  Recife  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
only  to  return  to  Fourth  Army  Headquar- 
ters for  a  fifteen-minute  encounter  with  the 
consul.  Richard  Brown,  In  Colonel  Meziat's 
oflkJe.  Mr.  Brown  woiUd  bring  me  news  of 
Tereza  and  my  friends  and  family,  and  tell 
me  how  things  were  going  in  general.  He 
would  mquire  about  my  treatment  in  great 
detail,  and  through  much  insistence,  grad- 
ually secured  the  return  of, some  of  the 
amenities  of  life.  (After  five  days  I  was  given 
a  mattress;  in  a  few  more  I  began  to  get 
edible  food.)  He  had  no  word  ever  about  my 
possible  release. 

The  questioning  continued,  but  only  spo- 
radically. Sometimes  I  wasn't  questioned  for 
an  entire  day,  then  I  would  be  grilled  for 
five  or  six  hours  at  a  stretch,  once  even  all 
night.  But  each  day  began  with  the  hope  that 
it  would  bring  en  end  to  the  nightmare,  and 
each  night  saw  that  hope  fade  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

Twice  I  heard  someone  taking  a  shower  in 
the  bathroom  next  to  my  cell.  Thinking  it 
might  be  LuU,  I  began  singing  hymns  in  a 
loud  voice  so  he  would  know  I  was  all  right. 
The  JaUer  confirmed  by  suspicion  by  motion- 
ing for  me  to  be  quiet.  Then  I  heard  Luis  be- 
gin  to  sing  softly  a  famous  Brazilian  protest 
song,  "Dlsparada."  and  my  heart  truly  leapt 
with  Joy. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon.  October  15,  I  was 


officially  informed  that  I  was  to  be  expelled 
from  the  country  and  was  delivered  over  to 
the  federal  police.  I  was  taken  to  my  home  to 
pack  a  suitcase  and  to  sign  a  power  of  at- 
torney over  to  my  financ^e's  father  to  handle 
my  affairs  in  Brazil.  Then  I  was  taken  to 
Federal  Police  Headquarters,  where  I  spent 
the  night  on  the  floor  of  an  office. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  me  to 
meet  with  my  future  father-in-law  again  on 
Wednesday  morning  to  go  over  my  affairs.  I 
was  also  to  go  to  the  bank  and  get  some 
money,  and  was  promised  an  hour  with  my 
finance  for  making  our  plans. 

However,  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  8:10 
I  was  Informed  that  I  should  get  ready,  as  I 
was  taking  the  9:00  a.m.  plane  to  Rio.  In  ten 
minutes  I  found  myself  in  a  station  wagon, 
racing  with  siren  screaming  toward  the  air- 
port. 

When  I  arrived.  I  saw  Mr.  Brown  and  four 
friends  at  the  other  end  of  the  terminal, 
waiting  for  me.  The  police  agents  clearly 
didn't  want  me  to  sepak  to  anyone,  but  I 
delayed,  fussing  about  my  suitcase  until  they 
caught  up  with  me.  Then,  ignoring  the  mut- 
terlngs  and  fussing  of  the  police  agents,  I 
embraced  my  friends,  one  by  one,  thanking 
them  by  coming  and  tearfully  receiving  their 
good  wishes.  Then  I  was  taken  by  the  arm, 
and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brown,  was  led  to 
the  waiting  plane.  Mr.  Brown  said  my  fiancee 
was  on  her  way,  but  he  didn't  know  if  she 
would  make  it,  as  there  had  been  an  acci- 
dent, and  traffic  was  Jammed  up. 

On  the  plane  I  was  seated  in  the  front  row, 
with  an  armed  guard  by  my  side.  Major  Mala 
came  on  board  to  bid  me  farewell,  and,  after 
hesitations  that  I  meant  to  be  obvious,  I 
shook  his  extended  hand.  I  thanked  Richard 
Brown  profusely  for  all  he  had  done  for  me, 
and  he  was  escorted  off  the  plane  by  the 
major. 

At  8:55  I  saw  some  commotion  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  plane  and 
saw  Tereza.  with  Mr.  Brown  in  tow,  coming 
up  the  stairs.  Without  even  thinking,  I 
climbed  over  my  startled  guard  and  met  her 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  for  what  can  only 
be  described  as  a  Hollywood  embrace.  With 
tears  streaming  down  both  our  faces,  we 
hugged  and  kissed  for  about  ninety  seconds 
while  being  nulled  into  the  plane  where  the 
press  wouldn't  see  us,  until  Tereza,  having 
promised  to  follow  me  as  soon  as  she  could, 
was  forcefully  taken  from  me  and  off  the 
plane.  At  nine  o'clock,  we  took  off  for  Rio, 
where  I  was  to  pass  the  day  in  a  Jail  cell  be- 
fore being  placed  on  a  Varig  flight  to  New 
York,  by  armed  guard,  at  11:00  p.m.  that 
evening. 

I  was  ,to  discover  later  that  Tereza,  arriv- 
ing late,  had  actually  Jumped  over  the  wall 
separating  visitors  from  the  apron  and  had 
run  out  to  the  plane,  with  no  authorization 
from  anyone.  When  Mr.  Brown  saw  her  he 
ran  to  meet  her  and  insisted  that  she  be 
allowed  to  say  goodbye  to  me.)  • 

As  the  plane  arrived  at  Kennedy  Airport 
in  New  York  at  about  8:00  a.m.  on  Thursday. 
October  17.  the  man  seated  next  to  me  looked 
up  from  the  Rio  English-language  paper  he 
was  reading,  pointed  to  a  headline  saying 
that  I  was  about  to  be  expelled  from  the 
country,  and  said:  "I  wonder  where  that  poor 
son  of  a  bitch  is  now?"  I  repUed:  "That 
poor  son  of  a  bitch  is  me."  He  was  shocked 
Into  total  silence  and  only  recovered  in  time 
to  say  "Good  luck"  as  we  got  off  the  plane. 

As  my  passport  had  been  given  to  the 
crew,  I  was  escorted  by  a  crew  member 
straight  to  immigration.  The  immigration 
officer  looked  at  my  passport  with  the  brand- 
new  rubber  stamp  saying  "xxpni,so"  covering 


•  Tereza  was  eventually  allowed  to  leave 
Brazil.  She  and"  the  author  were  married  on 
December  28.  1974.  and  are  now  living  In 
VlrglnU. 
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one  whole  page  and  said.  "What  did  you  do?" 
"I  was  too  friendly  with  the  archbishop."  I 
replied.  "Well."  he  said,  "sometimes  they  do 
strange  things  down  there.  Welcome  home." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAX  AND  SPEND- 
ING PROGRAM:  SOUND  POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  31.  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  earlier  this  week  provided 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  President's 
recently  announced  tax  cut/spending 
cut  program. 

Their  conclusion  Is  that  the  program 
is  soimd  policy,  well  conceived  to  bring 
about  substantial  economic  benefits  for 
the  Nation.  The  editorial  rebuts  the  con- 
cerns of  some  in  the  financial  commu- 
nity, and  places  the  issue  squarely  where 
it  belongs:  On  the  imperative  that  the 
Federal  Government  reduce  the  share  of 
the  gross  national  product  which  it  is 
consuming. 

That  is  the  prescription  for  economic 
progress  for  the  Nation,  and  it  would  be 
the  result  of  the  President's  program. 
The  program,  for  this  reason,  is  sound, 
and  deserves  the  support  of  the  Congress. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  editorial  printed 
here  in  the  Record: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  28, 19751 
A  Bum  Rap 

While  President  Ford's  tax -cut  and  spend- 
ing-celling  proposals  have  finessed  and  dis- 
concerted his  Democratic  opponents  in  Con- 
gress, they  have  drawn  a  coolish  reception 
from  much  of  the  President's  natural  con- 
stituency. In  particular,  sentiment  runs 
strong  in  the  business  community  that  the 
program  is  purely  political. 

The  reason  for  this  reaction  is  not  hard  to 
see.  As  proposed  by  the  President,  the  S28 
billion  tax  cut  would  take  effect  when  with- 
holding rates  are  set  January  1.  and  the  $28 
billion  cut  in  projected  spending  would  take 
effect  with  the  fiscal  year  starting  October  1. 
That  is.  taxes  would  be  reduced  and  the  econ- 
omy stimulated  well  before  the  election,  but 
the  unpopular  cuts  would  come  so  close  to 
the  election  their  effects  might  not  be  felt 
by  November. 

In  the  intervening  nine  months,  also,  the 
program  would  Increase  the  federal  deficit 
and  government  borrowing  demands.  Henry 
Kaufman  of  Salomon  Brothers  estimates  the 
federal  borrowing  needs  in  the  first  half  of 
1976  will  be  S29  billion  if  the  1975  tax  cuts 
are  allowed  to  expire,  $35  billion  if  the  cuts 
are  extended  and  $40  billion  if  the  President's 
program  is  enacted.  Presumably  the  higher 
borrowing  will  drive  up  Interest  rates  and 
exacerbate  the  problem  of  government  bor- 
rowing crowding  out  private  Investment. 

This  is  perfectly  straight-forward  logic 
with  which  we  fundamentally  agree.  But  to 
the  extent  the  President's  program  is  Judged 
by  analysis  going  no  further  than  this,  it  is 
getting  a  bum  rap.  For  the  expenditure  limi- 
tations were  ever  enacted,  they  would  have 
a  profoundly  beneficial  economic  effect.  If 
Conjjress  does  not  enact  them,  at  least  the 
President  is  forcing  the  right  issue,  acting 
politically  not  in  the  worst  sense  but  in  the 
best  one,  trying  to  find  a  political  solution 
to  a  political  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  President's  pro- 
gram were  enacted  even  with  the  nine-month 
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lag.  there  are  excellent  reasons  to  believe  the 
impending  spending  reductions  would  mod- 
erate the  interest-rate  effects  of  temporarily 
higher  borrowing.  Since  the  President's  pro- 
gram includes  corporate  tax  reduction, 
crowding  out  of  Investment  would  be  further 
moderated  by  allowing  corporations  both 
more  Internal  financing  and  more  favorable 
access  to  the  equity  markets.  To  accept  ex- 
tension of  the  1975  tax  cuts  but  balk  at  the 
President's  program,  as  many  of  his  con- 
gressional critics  do.  is  to  swallow  an  elephant 
and  strain  at  a  gnat. 

More  profoundly,  it  helps  to  review  the 
crowding  out  debate  held  last  spring.  The 
whole  point  was  that  the  government  does 
not  get  a  free  lunch  by  covering  its  spend- 
ing by  borrowing  instead  of  taxing.  Since 
this  notion  is  so  ingrained,  the  focus  natur- 
ally was  on  the  distortions  caused  by  bor- 
rowing. But  we  are  aware  of  no  proponent  of 
the  thesis  who  turned  the  proposition  on 
Its  head,  saying  the  government  gets  a  free 
lunch  by  covering  its  spending  wholly  by 
taxes. 

In  either  case  the  government  takes  the 
money  away  from  private  citizens,  and  In 
either  case  it  directs  the  subsequent  spend- 
ing toward  consumption  rather  than  savings. 
With  lower  saving  and  less  incentive  to  in- 
vest and  produce,  there  is  lower  private  in- 
vestment and  lower  economic  growth.  The 
way  to  avoid  this  is  to  leave  the  resovu-ces  in 
the  private  sector  to  begin  with;  that  is, 
to  reduce  government  spending. 

We  can  see  from  Great  Britain  what  hap- 
pens when  the  government  takes  an  ever- 
increasing  share  of  national  production.  In 
Great  Britain  that  share  is  now  about  60%, 
which  is  far  above  the  U.S.  level,  but  stands 
as  a  warning  that  past  a  certain  point  a 
vicious  spiral  takes  hold.  In  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment took  about  25%  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  in  1955,  Climbing  up  to 
around  27%  in  the  early  19606.  The  Great 
Society  boosted  the  plateau  to  about  32%. 
The  current  recession  is  taking  it  higher,  to 
37%  in  the  second  quarter  this  year.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  If  this  new  figure  goes  down 
with  economic  recovery. 

The  President  deserves  great  credit,  it 
seems  to  us,  for  devising  a  program  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  or  at  least  focus  national 
attention  on  it.  He  probably  ought  to  send 
up  spending  cuts  that  take  place  January  1, 
if  only  to  further  clarify  the  political  issue. 
But  if  he  is  willing  to  abide  by  this  pledge 
to  veto  tax  cuts  unaccompanied  by  spending 
reductions,  we  do  not  see  how  he  can  be 
faulted  on  the  grounds  of  either  crowding 
out  or  political  courpge. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  President's  natural 
constituency  should  be  telling  him  not  that 
his  program  Is  political,  but  that  he  had 
better  make  sure  he  does  have  the  courage 
to  carry  out  the  veto  threats. 


SMALL  TOWN  BANKER  PROVIDES 
ABA  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  President  of  the 
ABA  is  a  small  town  banker.  Earlier  this 
month  J.  Rex  Duwe,  President  of  the 
Fstrmers  State  Bank  of  Lucas,  Kans.,  was 
installed  as  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  In  New  York  City. 
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I  think  it  is  especially  appropriate  that 
during  a  time  when  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  are  confronted  by  very  serious 
economic  problems,  as  personified  by  the 
fiscal  problems  of  our  Nation's  largest 
city,  the  American  Bankers  Association 
selected  as  their  leader  a  man  whose 
background  and  record  stresses  com- 
munity involvement  and  the  positive  ac- 
complishments of  the  private  enterprise 
system. 

Rex  Duwe's  election  and  installation  is 
a  significant  milestone  in  banking.  His 
election  is  a  tribute  to  small  community 
banks  throughout  our  Nation — financial 
institutions  that  truly  are  involved  in 
their  communities  and  synonymous  with 
progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  some 
question  the  ability  of  our  financial  in- 
stitutions to  provide  stability  and  the 
necessary  leadership  so  essential  to  the 
successful  future  of  our  country,  let  me 
say  I  believe  the  leadership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  is  in  good  and 
capable  hands. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  newspaper  article 
from  the  Lucas-Sylvan  News.  The  article 
sums  up  very  well  the  contribution  Rex 
and  Winnie  Duwe  have  made  to  their 
home  community,  their  State,  and  the 
leadership  Rex  has  and  will  provide  to 
the  American  Bankers  Association  and 
this  Nation: 

J.  Rex  Duwe,  president  of  the  Farmers 
State  Bank  of  Lucas,  was  Installed  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
in  New  York  City  on  October  8.  The  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  of  The 
Farmers  State  Bank  of  Lucas  and  The  Trad- 
ers State  Bank  of  Glen  Elder  and  director  of 
The  Sylvan  State  Bank  has  served  the  past 
year  as  president-elect  of  the  national  or- 
ganization. 

Duwe  is  the  second  Kansan  ever  to  be 
elected  president  of  the  ABA.  P.  W.  Goebel. 
Kansas  City  banker,  served  In  1916-17. 

His  election  and  installation  is  a  signifi- 
cant mUestone  in  banking,  a  significant 
step  for  a  Kansas  banker  from  Lucas  who 
wUl  carry  the  colors  of  small  community 
banks  throughout  the  nation. 

Duwe.  and  his  wife.  Winnie,  travel  con- 
stantly throughout  the  United  States  and 
Kansas. 

Despite  all  his  travels  outside  the  state. 
Duwe  finds  time  to  filL engagements  in  Kan- 
sas. He  spoke  at  the  Kansas  Bankers  As- 
sociation Convention  in  Topeka  and  con- 
ferred diplomas  to  bankers  attending  the 
Kansas  School  of  Agricultural  Banking  In 
Manhattan. 

During  September  he  spent  considerable 
time  in  conference  with  ABA  officials  In 
preparation  for  the  convention  In  New  York 
City.  The  format  of  the  convention  was  de- 
signed to  maximize  banker  participation  in 
the  ABA'S  educational  activities  and  increase 
banker  awareness  of  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  industry  and  its  contributions 
to  the  U.S.  economic  development. 

Duwe  is  strong  in  belief  that  today's  bank- 
er must  practice  what  he  preaches  about 
community  involvement.  His  favorite  speech 
before  banker  groups  Is  "The  community 
banker  must  get  involved". 

The  civic  leader  has  been  active  on  a  na- 
tional scope  with  ABA  the  past  few  years. 
He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  ABA'S 
Special  Task  Force  on  Regulation  Y — the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  regulation  concern- 
ing bank  holding  companies.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  association's  Government 
Relations  Council  and  the  ABA's  Adminis- 
trative Committee. 
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Cloaer  to  home,  he  has  served  as  vice- 
chairman  and  executive  committee  member 
of  the  Kansas  Development  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  chairman  of  the  Wichita  District 
Advisory  Council  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  He  is  a  past  head  of  the 
Kansas  Council  on  Economic  Education. 

At  Lucas,  he  has  been  mayor,  treasurer  of 
the   Wesley  Methodist  CJiurch,   director  of 
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the  Lucas  board  of  education  and  city  coun- 
cil chairman. 

Among  his  hobbles  is  planning  and  taking 
cruises  on  cargo  ships. 

Duwe  often  speaks  on  the  free  enterprise 
system:  many  of  the  talks  have  been  pub- 
lished and  widely  circulated. 

A  surprise  visitor  to  the  ABA  convention 
la  New  York  was  Shelby  Smith,  Lt.  Governor 


of  Kansas,  who  made  an  appearance  at  Radio 
City  Music  Hall,  site  of  the  convention,  to 
present  Mr.  Duwe  with  a  proclamation  from 
Kansas  Governor  Robert  F.  Bennett  pro- 
claiming Wednesday,  October  8,  1975,  as  J. 
Rex  Duwe  Day  In  Kansas,  and  to  congratulate 
him  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Kansas  for 
his  many  accomplishments  and  his  newest 
honor. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-J/onday,  November  3,  1975 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Mendel  L.  Abrams,  Beth  Torah 
Synagogue,  West  Hyattsvllle.  Md..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

It  once  happened  that  a  famous  moun- 
tain climber  was  being  Interviewed  by  a 
journalist.  "Why  do  you  climb  moun- 
tains?" asked  the  reporter.  "To  get  to  tlie 
top,"  was  the  reply.  "Why  do  you  want 
to  get  to  the  top?"  "In  order  to  see  other 
mountains,"  answered  the  climber. 

On  this  day,  November  3,  You,  O  God, 
have  given  us  another  opportunity  to 
scale  the  heights;  to  lift  ourselves  nearer 
to  Thee. 

May  those  of  us  blessed  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  our  fellow  men,  utilize 
our  inner  strength  and  commitment  to 
help  lift  others  toward  the  heights.  Help 
us,  O  God,  to  draw  ever  nearer  to  Thee 
Amen. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  foUowlng  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1899.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Hope 
Namgyal.  ^ 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  aerk  will  call  the  first 
Dill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISPOSITION  OP 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY 
JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OP  COW- 
LITZ INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  5090) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
)f  the  CowUtz  Tribe  of  Indians  in  In- 
Uan  Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
>ered  218  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDING  SECTIONS  2734a(a)  AND 
2734b  (a)  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
SETTLEMENT,  UNDER  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGREEMENTS,  OF  CER- 
TAIN CLAIMS  INCIDENT  TO 
NONCOMBAT  ACTIVITIES  OP  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7896) 
to  amend  sections  2734a(a)  and  2734b 
(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  settlement,  under  interna- 
ticHial  agreements,  of  certain  claims  in- 
cident to  the  noncombat  activities  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  7896 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  section  2734a (a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  When  the  United  Stetes  Is  a  party 
to  an  international  agreement  which  pro- 
vides for  the  settlement  or  adjudication  and 
cost  sharing  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  the  acts  or  omissions 
of  a  member  or  civilian  employee  of  an  armed 
force  of  the  United  States  done  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duty,  or  arising  out  of 
any  other  act,  omission,  or  occurrence  for 
which  an  armed  force  of  the  United  States 
13  legally  responsible  under  the  law  of  an- 
other party  to  the  Jntematlonal  agreement, 
and  causing  dama^  in  the  territory  of  such 
party,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  or  their  designees 
may — 

"(1)  relmbiu^  the  party  to  the  agreement 
for  the  agreed  pro  rata  share  of  amounts 
including  any  authorized  arbitration  costs' 
paid  by  that  party  in  satisfying  awards  or 
Judgments  on  claims,  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement;   or 

"(2)  pay  the  party  to  the  agreement  the 
agreed  pro  rata  share  of  any  claim,  includ- 
ing any  authorized  arbitration  costs  for 
damage  to  property  owned  by  it.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  section  2734b (a)  to  read 
as  lOllows: 

"(a)  When  the  United  States  is  a  party 
to  an   International   agreement  which   pro- 

fi^'rr^r  i^l  "'"le^ent  or  adjudication  by 
the  United  States  under  its  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  subject  to  agreed  pro  rata  retai- 
buraement,  of  claims  against  another  party 
to  the  agreement  arising  out  of  the  acts  or 


omissions  of  a  member  or  civilian  employee 
of  an  armed  force  of  that  party  done  in  the 
performance  of  official  duty,  or  arising  out 
of  any  other  act,  omission,  or  occurrence  for 
which  that  armed  force  is  legally  responsible 
under  applicable  United  States  law,  and 
causing  damage  In  the  United  States,  or  a 
territory,  Commonwealth,  or  possession 
thereof;  those  claims  may  be  prosecuted 
against  the  United  States,  or  settled  by  the 
United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment, as  if  the  acts  or  omissions  upon  which 
they  are  based  were  the  acts  or  omissions  of 
a  member  or  a  civilian  employee  of  an 
armed  force  of  the  United  States.". 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill,  H.R.  7896,  was  Introduced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  an 
executive  communication  from  the  De--». 
partment  of  the  Air  Force  in  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  recom- 
mends its  enactment. 

The  Status  of  Forces  Agreements  typi- 
fied by  those  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
provide  for  the  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment to  the  other  country  for  claims 
which  are  settled  or  adjudicated  under 
such  Status  of  Forces  Agreement.  These 
agreements  provide  that  the  receiving 
state  shall  investigate,  settle,  adjudicate 
and  make  final  awards  direct  to  claim- 
ants when  the  claim  arises  out  of  the 
acts  or  omissions  of  members  of  a  force 
or  a  civilian  component  of  the  sending 
state  done  in  the  performance  of  official 
duty  and  claims  arising  out  of  other  acts, 
omissions,  or  occurrences  for  which  a 
force  or  civilian  component  Is  legally  re- 
sponsible under  local  law.  The  usual  re- 
imbursement imder  the  agreements  is 
made  on  a  pro  rata  basis  of  75  percent  of 
the  amount  paid  by  the  receiving  state. 
Section  '2734a  provides  the  authority  for 
the  reimbursement  of  other  coimtries  for 
claims  settled  and  paid  under  a  status 
of  forces  agreement  and  the  parallel  lan- 
guage of  section  2734b  provides  the  au- 
thority for  the  United  States  to  settle, 
pay,  and  seek  reimbursement  for  claims 
settled  under  such  an  agreement  which 
arise  in  the  United  States  as  the  result  of 
property  loss,  personal  injury,  or  death 
as  the  results  of  military  activity  of  for- 
eign forces  which  may  be  present  in  the 
United  States  subject  to  a  status  of  forces 
agreement.  As  presently  written,  sections 
2734a (a)    and  2734b(a)    do  not  clearly 
fully  implement  the  agreements  because 
the  language  does  not  specifically  refer 
to  claims  for  which  an  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  is  legally  responsible  as 
provided  in  the  status  of  forces  agree- 
ments. 

The  basic  principle  for  claims  settle- 
ments under  status  of  forces  agreements 
Is  that  the  claims  will  be  settled  by  the 
receiving  state;  that  Is,  the  state  in 
which  the  United  States  has  forces,  as  if 
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the  claims  were  against  the  receiving 
state  and  were  generated  by  activity  of 
its  own  military  forces.  Therefore,  the 
claims  are  adjudicated  and  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  laws  and  procedures  of  that 
particular  state.  The  language  of  this  bill 
providing  for  the  inclusion  of  the  words 
"legally  responsible  imder  the  law  of  an- 
other party  to  the  international  agree- 
ment" in  sections  2734a(a)  and  2734b(a) 
of  title  10  expresses  this  basic  principle. 
It  is  logical  and  appropriate  that  the  im- 
plementing section  contain  these  words. 

The  executive  commimicatlon  Indi- 
cated that  the  deficiency  in  the  existing 
language  has  raised  a  question  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  fully  com- 
ply with  its  treaty  obligations  in  some 
instances.  While  the  number  of  claims 
affected  are  not  large,  the  question  as  to 
statutory  authority  has  from  time  to 
time  caused  some  difficulty.  The  execu- 
tive communication  points  out  that  the 
law  of  one  NATO  country  provides  that 
the  party  initiating  the  transportation 
of  inherently  dangerous  material  such  as 
explosives  and  high-octane  gasoline  is 
to  be  held  liable  for  any  damage  whio-h 
may  occur.  The  law  provides  that  trans- 
portation of  such  material  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  licensed  independent  con- 
tractors, but  this  would  not  insulate  the 
contracting  party  from  liability.  In  the 
coimtry  concerned,  the  transportation  of 
military  explosives  would  be  subject  to 
this  type  of  liability,  but  the  United 
States  is  presently  unable  to  give  assur- 
ances that  the  provisions  of  section 
2734(a)  are  sufficiently  broad  to  imple- 
ment the  treaty  obligations  to  reimburse 
the  country  for  its  pro  rata  share  of  any 
claims  that  might  arise  as  a  result  of 
an  accident  involving  such  explosives. 
In  that  event,  the  United  States  under 
the  agreement  would  be  responsible  for 
reimbursement  for  damages  under  the 
law  of  the  receiving  state. 

In  such  a  case,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible in  most  of  such  cases  to  trace  the 
cause  of  an  explosion  to  an  act  or  omis- 
sion of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
or  civilian  component  acting  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duty.  The  language 
added  by  this  bill  would  meet  this  sort 
of  problem  and  make  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  would  have  the  authority 
to  implement  its  claims  obligations 
under  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment and  similar  bilateral  agreements. 
Other  examples  cited  by  the  Air  Force 
in  its  communication  relate  to  claims 
based  upon  liability  of  the  owners  of 
property  with  particular  reference  to 
automobiles  and  aircraft. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  amendments 
to  the  sections  to  remove  a  possible  am- 
biguity as  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  reimburse  for  claims  settled  by 
administrative  action.  The  specific  lan- 
guage in  the  present  statute  referring  to 
claims  "adjudicated"  by  a  country  under 
its  laws  and  regulations  is  interpreted  as 
authorizing  reimbursement  for  claims 
settled  by  administrative  action  which  is 
the  method  generally  followed  in  claim 
settlements  abroad  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  limited 
to  claims  subject  to  adjudication  by  the 
courts.  - 

The    executive    communication    also 


points  out  that  the  status  of  forces  agree- 
ments provide  that  as  to  claims  for  dam- 
age to  the  property  of  a  foreign  state,  the 
settlements  are  to  be  made  by  arbitra- 
tion unless  the  contracting  parties  agree 
otherwise.  The  amendment  proposed  in 
this  bill  in  providing  for  settlements 
would  clarify  the  procedures  under  the 
agreement  since,  in  practice,  settlements 
for  this  type  of  damage  have  been  made 
by  negotiation  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  new  language  to  subsections 
(a)  of  sections  2734a  and  2734b  specifi- 
cally referring  to  "settlement"  under 
international  agreements  therefore  more 
specifically  provides  for  procedures  now 
being  followed  in  claims  settlements  and 
reimbursements  imder  those  agreements. 

The  bill  provides  for  amendments  to 
sections  2734a  and  2734b  which  imple- 
ment the  international  claim  agreements 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SOUTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
661)  for  the  relief  of  Southeastern  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 
S.  611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
certificate  of  incorporation  and  certificate  of 
amendment  thereto  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  Southeastern  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  subchapter  1  cf 
chapter  18  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (1929  D.C.  Code,  title  5,  ch.  8) 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  approved  and 
confirmed,  except  as  herein  specifically  al- 
tered and  amended. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  name  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  Southeastern  University. 

Sec.  3.  The  management  of  the  said  cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees 
consisting  of  not  less  than  nine  nor  more 
than  thirty  in  number  as  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  said  board  of  trustees,  one- 
third  of  whom,  at  all  times,  shall  be  gradu- 
ates of  said  university,  of  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  said  board  of  trustees,  nomi- 
nated by  the  alumni  of  said  university  In 
the  manner  prescribed  by  said  board  of 
trustees,  and  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by 
said  board  of  trustees.  Each  trustee  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  office  of  three  years  from 
the  date  of  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  elected;  except  that  (1) 
in  expanding  or  reducing  the  number  of 
trustees  under  this  Act,  the  board  of  trustees 
shall  have  the  authority  to  fix  or  adjust  the 
terms  of  office  of  such  additional  or  remain- 
ing trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  the 
term  of  office  of  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  trustees  shall  expire  annually;  and  (2)  a 
trustee  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  elected 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  such  predeces- 
sor. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  said  board  of  trustees  Is 
authorized  to  (a)  make,  alter,  and  repeal  by- 
laws for  the  management  of  the  said  cor- 
poration and  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government,  of  the  university  and  the 
schools,  faculty,  and  students  thereof;  (b) 
elect  as  officers  of  the  said  corporation  and 


fix  the  salaries  of  a  president,  a  treasurer, 
and  a  secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as 
It  may  find  necessary,  for  the  respective 
terms  and  with  the  respective  powers  and 
duties  as  fixed  by  the  bylaws  of  the  said 
corporation;  (c)  app>olnt,  from  among  their 
number,  as  officers  of  the  said  board  of 
trustees  and  fix  the  salaries  of  a  chairman, 
a  vice  chairman,  and  a  secretary,  and  such 
other  officers  as  it  may  find  necessary,  for 
the  respective  terms  and  with  the  respective 
powers  and  duties  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the 
said  corporation;  (d)  remove  any  trustee 
when,  in  its  Judgment,  he  shall  be  found 
Incapable,  by  age  or  otherwise,  of  perform- 
ing or  discharging,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  perform  or  discharge,  the  duties  of  his 
office;  (e)  determine  and  establish  from  time 
to  time  additional  schools  In  all  departments 
of  sciences,  liberal  arts,  and  the  professions, 
and  the  courses  of  instruction  therein;  (f) 
determine  and  establish,  from  time  to  time, 
additional  professorships;  (g)  appoint,  from 
time  to  time,  such  deans,  professors,  tutors, 
and  instructors  as  it  may  deem  necessary, 
and  fix  their  respective  terms,  duties,  and 
salaries;  and  (h)  grant  and  confer  degrees. 
but  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
appropriate  school. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  said  corporation  may  have 
and  use  a  common  seal  and  alter  and  change 
the  same  at  pleasure,  and  shall  have  power. 
In  its  corporate  name,  (a)  to  sue  and  be 
sued;  (b)  to  plead  and  be  Impleaded;  and 
(c)  to  acquire  real,  personal,  and  mixed 
property  by  grant,  gift,  purchase,  bargain 
-and  sale,  conveyance,  will,  devise,  bequest, 
or  otherwise  to  hold,  use,  and  maintain  the 
same  solely  for  the  purposes  of  education 
and  to  demise,  let,  mortgage,  or  otherwise 
lien,  grant,  sell,  exchange,  convey,  transfer, 
place  out  at  Interest,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
the  same  for  Its  use  in  such  manner  as  shall 
seem  most  beneficial  thereto;  subject  to  con- 
forming to  the  express  conditions  of  the 
donor  of  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  with  re- 
gard thereto  accepted  by  it:  Provided,  That 
it  shall  not  hold  more  land  at  any  one  time 
than  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
unless  It  shall  have  received  the  same  by  gift, 
grant,  or  devise,  in  which  case  It  shall  sell 
and  dispose  of  so  much  of  the  same  ae  may 
not  be  necessary  for  said  purposes  within 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  acquisition, 
otherwise  the  same  shall  revert  to  the  donor 
or  his  heirs. 

Sec.  6.  The  Income  of  said  corporation 
from  all  sources  whatsoever  shall  be  held  In 
the  name  of  the  corporation  and  supplied  to 
the  maintenance,  endowment,  promotion, 
and  advancement  of  the  said  university,  sub- 
ject to  conforming  to  the  express  conditions 
of  the  donor  of  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest 
accepted  by  said  corporation,  with  regard  to 
the  Income  therefrom. 

Sec.  7.  That  no  person  shall  ever  be  re- 
quired to  profess  any  particular  religious 
denomination,  sentiment,  or  opinion  as  a 
condition  to  becoming  and  continuing  a 
member  of  the  faculty  or  a  student,  with 
the  full  benefits,  privileges,  and  advantages 
thereof. 

Sec.  8.  That  no  instltatlon  of  learning 
hereafter  incorporated  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  use  in  or  as  Its  title.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  words  "Southeastern 
University". 

Sec  9.  Upon  dissolution  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  board  of  trustees  shall,  after  pay- 
ing or  making  provision  for  the  payment 
of  all  of  the  liabilities  of  the  corporation, 
dispose  of  all  of  the  assets  of  the  corporation 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion In  such  manner,  or  to  such  organization 
or  organizations  organized  and  operated  ex- 
clusively for  educational  purposes  as  shall 
at  the  time  qualify  as  an  exempt  organiza- 
tion or  organizations  under  section  601(c) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
or  the  corresponding  provision  of  any  future 
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United  States  internal  revenue  law,  as  tbe 
board  of  trustees  shall  determine. 

Sec.  10.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained 
■ball  be  construed  as  preventing  the  Con- 
gress from  amending,  annulling,  or  repealing 
the  same  or  any  part  thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  6:  After  line  22,  Insert : 

"S«c.  11.  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and 
3  of  the  Act  of  Aiigust  30,  1964  (PubUc  Law 
88-604;  }!  2  and  3  73  Stat.  636;  36  U.S.C. 
1103^  1103)  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for 
audit  of  accounts  of  private  corporations 
established  imder  Federal  law'  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  corporation." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
would  amend  the  charter  of  Southeast- 
em  University  in  order  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued eligibility  of  that  university  for 
benefits  of  acts  providing  aid  to  higher 
education  and,  in  addition,  make  possible 
the  continued  operation  of  the  univer- 
sity as  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  educa- 
tional institution  imder  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
"Rie  amended  bill  would  also  require  that 
the  corporation  would  be  subject  to  an 
annual  audit  and  report  to  Congress  as 
required  in  Public  Law  88-504. 

The  Southeastern  University  charter 
from  the  organization  of  the  university 
in  1879  until  1966  provided  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  university  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Washington.  D.C.  In  1966 
It  was  necessary  to  amend  the  charter  to 
eliminate  the  managerial  control  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  so 
that  the  university  would  be  ^igible  for 
the  benefits  of  the  several  a«kp*bf  Con- 
gress providing  for  aid  to  higfler  educa- 
tion. The  university  could  not  qualify 
for  these  important  benefits  as  long  as 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
had  control  of  the  university  and  had  ac- 
cess to  its  funds.  Since  1966,  the  univer- 
sity has  annually  received  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  Congress  in  acts  for  aid 
to  higher  education. 

The  bill  S.  611  will  insure  the-con- 
Unued  eliglbiUty  of  the  Southeastern 
UiUversity  for  these  important  benefits 
and.  in  addition,  will  make  possible  the 
continued  operation  of  the  university  as 
*«B°?^'"°'^''  ^x-exempt  education  in- 
stitution under  the  provisions  of  section 
501(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  To  accomplish  this,  the  charter 
must  specifically  provide  that  in  the 
event  of  dissolution  of  the  university 
the  net  proceeds  of  all  the  assets  will  be 
paid  by  the  board  of  trustees  to  a  like 
or^nlzation  or  organizations,  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  educational 
purples  as  provided  in  section  501(c) 
*u  I"<^mal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
or  the  corresponding  provisions  of  any 
future  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  law.  as  tiie 
board  of  trustees  shall  determine  The  bill 
would  accomplish  this  by  providing  for 
the  disposition  of  assets  on  dissolution  in 

K  °*IT  ^,**°"  ^-  "^^  "ew  section  added 
by  this  bill  would  provide: 

8k:.  9.  Upon  dissolution  of  the  corpora- 
tlon,  the  board  of  trustees  shall,  after  pay- 
ing  OT  making  provision  for  the  payment  of 
»U  the  lUbUltles  Of  the  corporation  to- 
po«  of  aU  the  asaets  of  the  cc^poratlon  ex- 
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duslvely  for  the  piuposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion In  such  manner,  or  to  such  organiza- 
tion or  organizations  organized  and  oper- 
ated exclusively  for  educational  purposes  as 
shall  at  the  time  qualify  as  an  exempt  or- 
ganization oi  organizations  under  section 
601(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  or  the  corresponding  provision  of  any 
future  tJnited  States  internal  revenue  law,  as 
the  board  of  trustees  shall  determine. 


Stat.  636;  36  n.S.C.  1101)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  item  49,  as  follows: 

"(49)  General     Federation     of    Women's 
Clubs." 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


This  language  insures  that  upon  any 
dissolution  of  the  university,  the  net 
proceeds  of  all  assets  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  a  like  nonprofit,  tax-free  educa- 
tional institution.  The  language  of  the 
bill  Is  a  restatement  of  the  present  law 
with  the  addition  of  a  new  section  9  with 
a  renumbering  of  present  section  9  as 
section  10.  The  other  changes  are  tech- 
nical in  nature  in  that  they  provide  for 
the  elimination  of  quotation  marks  in 
several  instances  and  the  transposition 
of  the  word  "gift"  in  section  5. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
bill  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  an 
additional  section  11  providing  that  the 
corporation  will  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  2  and  3  of  Public  Law 
88-504,  the  act  of  August  30,  1964  (73 
Stat.  663;  36  U.S.C.  1102;  1103) ;  requir- 
ing an  annual  audit  of  the  corporation 
and  that  the  report  of  that  audit  be  filed 
each  year  with  the  Congress.  That  pub- 
lic law  originated  as  a  bUl  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  embodies  the 
policy  that  Federal  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions should  be  subject  to  these  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  the 
amended  bill  be  considered  favorably. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  ENTITLED  "AN 
ACT  GRANTING  A  CHARTER  TO 
THE  GENERAL  FEDERATION  OP 
WOMEN'S  CLUBS" 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S 
240)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
granting  a  charter  to  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs". 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bUl  as  follows: 

S.  240 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  granting  a 
charter  to  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs",  approved  March  3,  1901,  as 
amended  by  an  Act  approved  June  7,  1934, 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  said  corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  by  devise,  bequest  or 
otherwise,  hold,  purchase,  and  convey  such 
real  and  personal  estate  as  shall  or  may  be 
required  for  the  purpose  of  its  incorporation 
with  authority  in  said  corporation,  should  it 
be  by  it  deemed  necessary  so  to  do,  to  mort- 
gage or  otherwise  encumber  the  .real  estate 
which  it  may  hereafter  own  or  Acquire  and 
may  give  therefor  such  evidence/  of  indebt- 
edness as  such  corporation  teay  decide 
upon." 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  after  line  6,  insert: 

Sic.  2.  Section  1  of  Public/Law  88-604  (78 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee,  would 
delete  the  existing  monetary  limit  on  the 
value  of  co^Twrate  property  in  the  in- 
corporation statute  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  so  that  its 
property  will  not  be  subject  to  such  a 
limit. 

The  amended  bill  also  provides  that 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  wUl  be  added  to  the  list  of  private 
corporations  established  under  Federal 
law  as  contained  in  PubUc  Law  88-504  so 
that  the  corporation  will  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  that  law  concerning 
an  annual  audit  and  a  report  of  that 
audit  to  the  Congress. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  is  incorporated  under  an  incorpo- 
ration statute  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  approved  March  3, 1901. 

Pounded  in  1890.  the  General  Federa- 
tion Is  the  largest  organization  of  wom- 
en in  the  world  with  a  membership  in 
excess  of  10  million  members  in  thou- 
sands of  clubs  and  associate  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

The  real  and  personal  estate  of  the 
general  federation  consists  primarily  of 
three  adjacent  buildings  in  Wa.shington 
p.C:  1734  N  Street  NW.,  purchased 
in  1922;  1738  N  Street  NW.,  purchased 
m  1951;  and  1728  N  Street  NW  pur- 
chased in  1959.  The  main  building  at 
1734  N  Street  NW..  is  a  five-story  resi- 
dence originally  built  in  1875.  The  inter- 
national president  of  the  general  federa- 
tion lives  in  this  building  during  her  2- 
year  term  of  office.  The  reception  area 
has  been  the  scene  for  entertainment  of 
prominent  visitors  as. well  as  Govern- 
ment officials  and  Members  of  Congress 
This  building  also  houses  the  office  of 
the  president  where  business  for  the  fed- 
eration is  handled  by  a  staff  of  30  people 
under  her  direction.  Offices  of  the  fed- 
eration are  also  located  in  the  two  ad- 
joining buildings. 

Previous  amendments  were  made  nec- 
essary to  compensate  for  the  changing 
value  of  the  three  buildings  of  the  gen- 
eral federation.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  again  petition  Congress  for  an  amend- 
ment because  as  the  result  of  inflation 
and  the  increase  of  land  values  the  value 
of  the  property  has  again  exceeded  the 
amount  designated  by  the  charter. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  has  been 
a  recurring  problem  involving  the  same 
properties,  it  is  proved  that  the  monetary 
figure  be  deleted  and  that  the  corpora- 
tion be  permitted  to  hold,  manage  and 
dispose  of  corporate  property  as  pro- 
vided in  its  charter  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  its  incorporation. 

The  committee  amendment  to  the  bill 
adds  a  new  section  2  to  the  bill  amend- 
ing section  1  of  Public  Law  88-504 
(78  Stat.  635;  36  U.S.C.  1101)  to  add  a 

new  item  (49)  providing 

(49)  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

This  adds  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  to  the  list  of  simUar  or- 
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ganizations  contained  in  Public  Law  88- 
504  and  thereby  makes  the  corporation 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  having 
an  annual  audit  and  making  a  report 
of  that  audit  to  the  Congress  as  provided 
in  sections  2  and  3  of  that  same  law. 
Public  Law  88-504  originated  as  a  bill  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  and  em- 
bodies the  policy  that  such  Federal  cor- 
porations should  be  subject  to  those  re- 
quirements. 

I  urge  that  the  amended  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bills  (H.R.  7896.  S.  611,  and  S.  240) 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ly  following  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking 
out  "at  the  beginning"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "with  respect  to  the 
four  calendar  quarters  immediately  preced- 
ing the  beginning". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  taxes 
Imposed  by,  and  collected  after  June  30. 
1975,  under,  the  internal  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States  on  articles  produced  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  transported  to  the 
United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "title  26,  United 
States  Code,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (68A  Stat. 
907)  as  amended  (26  U.S.C.  7652(b) ),". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AMENDING  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954  IN  ORDER  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  QUARTERLY  PAYMENT, 
RATHER  THAN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT, 
TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS  OF  AMOUNTS  EQUAL  TO 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  COLLEC- 
•nONS  MADE  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
ARTICLES  PRODUCED  IN  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTED TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  9432) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  in  order  to  provide  for  quarterly 
payment,  rather  than  annual  payment, 
to  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  amoimts  equal  to  internal  revenue  col- 
lections made  with  respect  to  articles 
produced  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  trans- 
ported to  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9432 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
7652(b)(3)  of  title  26.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Be- 
ginning with  the  calendar  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1975,  and  quarterly  there- 
after, the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
determine  the  amount  of  all  taxes  Imposed 
by,  and  collected  during  the  quarter  under, 
the  Internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  on  articles  produced  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  transported  to  the  United 
States."; 

( 2 )  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  read  as  follows:  "There 
shall  be  transferred  and  paid  over,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the  quarter, 
to  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
from  the  amounts  so  determined  a  sum  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  revenue  collected 
by  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
during  the  quarter,  as  certified  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Comptroller  of  the  Virgin  Islands."; 
and 

(3)  by  amending  the  sentence  immedlate- 


DR.  MENDEL  L.  ABRAMS 

(Mrs.  SPELLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  were  honored  to  have  the  rabbi  of  the 
oldest  conservative  synagogue  in  Hyatts- 
vllle,  Md.,  Beth  Torah.  as  the  guest 
Chaplain.  He  is  Dr.  Mendel  L.  Abrams 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  fine 
message. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of 
Dr.  Abrams'  background. 

He  is  a  Midwesterner  by  birth  and  was 
ordained  at  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America.  In  the  true  spirit 
of  ecumenism.  Rabbi  Abrams  holds  a 
doctor  of  ministry  degree  from  Wesley 
Theological  Seminary  here  In  Washing- 
ton. 

A  senior  counselor  at  the  Washington 
Pastoral  Counseling  Service.  Rabbi 
Abrams  aids  people  of  all  faiths  and  all 
ages  in  coping  with  their  personal 
problems. 

His  varied  activities  in  the  community 
include  participation  on  the  executive 
boards  of  many  community  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Board  of  Rabbis.  As  Jewish  chaplain 
at  Prince  Georges  Commimity  College. 
Dr.  Abrams  counsels  the  young  adult 
generation  in  my  congressional  district. 

I  know  you  join  me  in  welcoming  Dr. 
Abrams  today  as  well  as  the  members  of 
his  fine  family  who  are  here  today  on  this 
occasion. 

SCHLESINGER  AND  COLBY  FIRINGS 
RAISE  GRAVE  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 
THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  SECURITY 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
shocked  and  troubled  by  reports  that  De- 
fense Secretary  Schlesinger  and  CIA  Di- 


rector Colby  have  been  fired.  Both  ac- 
tions I  regard  as  serious  mistakes.  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Secretaries  of  Defense  we  have  ever  had. 
He  Is  intelligent.  He  is  honest.  He  is  no 
patsy  for  the  Pentagon.  He  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  of  selling  the  Congress 
and  the  country  on  the  fallacies  of  weak- 
ening our  national  defense. 

His  firing  appears  to  stem  difectiy  from 
his  well-known  fear  that  in  our  rush  to 
detente,  in  our  efforts  to  get  a  SALT  II 
agreement  in  time  for  the  1976  election, 
we  could  be  endangering  our  national 
security. 

Is  not  that  a  valid  danger,  after  we 
have  seen  some  of  the  things  that  have 
occurred  as  a  result  of  loopholes  in  the 
SALT  I  agreement?  Is  honest  dissent 
over  a  matter  of  vital  national  interest — 
now  to  be  outiawed  in  our  highest  Gov- 
ernment councils? 

The  abrupt  firing  of  Mr.  Colby  Is  like- 
wise a  crude  and  unwarranted  insult  to 
a  very  capable  public  servant.  Mr.  Colby 
has  defended  his  agency  well  under  very 
difficult  circumstances. 

The  allegation  that  he  is  being  fired 
now  because  he  talked  too  much  is 
strange  Indeed.  After  all,  it  should  be  the 
President,  not  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  who  determines  how  much 
can  be  released  in  the  face  of  all  these 
new  public  Investigations.  If  Mr.  Colby 
was  not  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress 
then  he  should  have  been  so  instructed 
at  the  top.  To  make  him  now  the  scape- 
goat of  the  change  in  congressional  mood 
is  a  sad  commentary  of  the  lack  of  White 
House  leadership  more  concerned  with 
frantic  barnstorming  around  the  country 
.  than  in  protecting  the  vital  bastions  Of 
our  national  securitar. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privileged  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  I  feel  just 
as  strongly  as  that  gentleman  does  about 
the  unquestioned  situation  to  which  he 
has  made  reference. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. I  hope  our  comments  will  be  heard 
in  the  White  House  before  tonight's 
broadcast. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  8578,  AMENDING 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  to  ac- 
company the  bm  H.R.  8578.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Community  Services  Act  of 
1974  to  Increase  the  Federal  share  of 
financial  assistance  to  community  action 
agencies.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McPall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
REPORTS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  reports  on  H.R.  8529.  as 
amended,  the  Rice  Production  Act  of 
1975,  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  121,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  quarterly  adjust- 
ments in  the  support  price  for  milk,  and 
HJl.  10073,  the  rabbit  meat  inspection 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


strategic  posture  for  the  United  States; 
an  increasing  role  for  technologies  of 
precision  and  discrimination  in  weap- 
onry— will  be  carried  on  by  his  successor 
with  comparable  vigor  and  forthright- 
ness. 

We  now  owe  it  to  our  coimtry  to  look 
searchingly  and  critically  at  the  emerg- 
ing outline  of  the  Salt  n  agreement,  and 
in  that  examination  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress becomes  even  more  important. 


country  and  to  the  American  people,  and 
I  am  sad  to  see  him  go. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  AS  TO  VOTE 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
missed  rollcall  Nos.  612  and  613.  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show  how  I  would  have 
voted  on  these  questions  had  I  been 
present. 

THT7&SDAT,  OCTOBEH  9,  1975 

Rollcall  No.  612.  An  amendment  to 
HJR.  200.  to  extend  on  an  interim  basis 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over 
certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order  to 
protect  the  domestic  fishing  industry, 
which  sought  to  allow  the  President  to 
suspend  the  provisions  regarding  en- 
forcement if  he  deems  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest.  I  would  have  voted  "aye  " 

RoUcaU  No.  113.  HJR.  200,  to  extend  on 
an  interim  basis  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  over  certain  ocean  areas 
and  nsh  in  order  to  protect  the  dcsnestic 
fishing  industry.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


REMOVAL  OP  JAMES  R. 
SCHLESINGER 

(Mr.  PTNDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
moval of  James  R.  Schlesinger  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
coimtry.  The  Secretary  was  a  leavening 
force.wlthln  the  administration  and  was, 
in  addition,  uniquely  equipped  for  the 
position  he  held.  He  brought  great  rigor, 
imagination,  and  insight  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Defense:  he  brought,  as  well, 
a  deep  and  learned  understanding  of  nu- 
clear technology,  the  strategic  force  pos- 
ture, organizations  and  planning,  and 
Indeed,  all  elements  of  national  defense. 

Secretary  Schlesinger  was  especially 
well-qualified  to  deal  with  such  complex 
matters  as  the  limitation  and  control  of 
strategic  armaments,  knowing  the  tech- 
nical and  political  importance  of  distinc- 
tions which  others  might  dismiss  as  "Ir- 
relevant." In  addition,  he  was  a  man  of 
great  conviction  and  personal  rectitude 
In  a  period  of  moral  confusion.  No  ad- 
ministration could  ask  for  more. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  policies 
being  advanced  by  Secretary  Schlesin- 
ger— a  more  rational  defense  posture  for 
Europe;  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  ROBINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day last,  I  was  necessarily  absent  on  oflB- 
clal  business  in  connection  with  my 
duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

I  was  properly  recorded  as  paired 
against  the  bill,  H.R.  10024,  to  extend  the 
authority  for  the  flexible  regulation  of 
interest  rates  on  deposits  and  share  ac- 
counts in  depository  institutions,  to  ex- 
tend the  National  Commission  on  Elec- 
tronic Fund  Transfers,  and  to  provide  for 
home  mortgage  disclosure.  Had  a  re- 
corded vote  been  taken  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Tal- 
coTT)  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing with  instructions,  I  would  have  been 
recorded  as  paired  for  the  motion. 

Had  I  been  present  when  the  vote  was 
taken  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  , 
to  strike  section  103  of  the  bill,  which 
would  have  authorized  negotiable  order 
of  withdrawal  accoimts — known  as  NOW 
accounts — I  would  have  voted  "aye,"  and 
I  was  glad  to  note  that  the  amendment  of 
tlie  gentleman  from  Georgia  was  ap- 
proved by  a  substantial  margin. 


SCHLESINGER'S  DEPARTURE  LOSS 
TO  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been  telling 
audiences  that  the  President's  Cabinet 
consisted  of  two  very  brilliant  men  and 
eight  nonentities.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
one  and  nine. 

To  prove  to  the  Members  that  the  rest 
of  them  are  nonentities,  I  addressed  an 
audience  of  1,200  people  on  Friday  night 
in  Ohio,  and  I  made  that  statement.  I 
said,  "I  have  a  crisp  new  $100  bill  in  my 
pocket  for  anybody  in  this  audience  who 
wUl  bring  me  a  list  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  within  the  next  10  minutes."  No- 
body came  by  to  collect  the  $100  because 
nobody  knew  them— outside  of  Mr.  Butz, 
and  he  is  not  favorably  known. 

They  do  not  do  much;  they  do  not 
make  any  impact,  and  I  just  wonder  what 
is  going  to  happen. 

I  thought  Mr.  Schlesinger  was  doing 
a  great  job  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  At 
least,  he  kept  Congress  informed  of  what 
was  going  on.  I  thought  his  posture  made 
good  sense. 

I  think  his  departure  is  a  loss  to  the 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  THE  CON- 
STTTUnONAL  RIGHT  TO  CHOOSE 
HIS  CABINET 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  of 
course,  was  interested  In  the  comments 
of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  concerning  the  President's  Cabinet. 
I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree  with 
me  that  the  authority  and  the  right  to 
pick  his  own  Cabinet  has  rested  in  every 
Chief  Executive  right  up  to  the  present 
time.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  nor  certainly  on  my  part,  to  change 
that. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
as  to  the  competence  and  excellence  of 
Mr.  Schlesinger.  I  think  he  is  a  com- 
pletely competent  individual.  He  has 
been  a  good  Secretary  of  Defense;  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  President  if  the  President  wants  to 
put  somebody  else  into  this  particular 
position.  It  is  his  duty;  it  is  constitu- 
tional; it  is  his  responsibility. 

While  I  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  gentleman  for  commenting  on  the 
quality  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  If 
that  is  the  way  he  feels;  nevertheless,  I 
think  we  should  make  it  plain  that  it  is 
the  President's  Cabinet,  and  it  Is  up  to 
him  to  decide  the  identities  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  wants  to  serve. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  not  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man. The  President  has  the  right  to  pick 
anybody  he  wants.  I  am  sad  that  he 
picked  some  of  the  people  that  he  did. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's point;  I,  of  course,  disagree 
with  it  most  heartily. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  tile  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule 
XXVn,  the  Chsur  annoimces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to,  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated,  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


AMENDING  FEDERAL  RULES  OF 
EVIDENCE  AND  FEDERAL  RULES 
OF  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  9915)  to  make  technical  lunend- 
ments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence, 
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the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
and  to  related  provisions  of  titles  18  and 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  is  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anc^  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  itt  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  (Public  Law  03- 
695;  88  Stat.  1926  et  seq.)  are  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  In  the  table  of  contents,  m  the  Item 
relating  to  rule  106,  by  striking  out  "on" 
and  Inserting  "or"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  In  the  table  of  contents,  in  the  item 
relating  to  rule  301,  by  Inserting  "In"  Im- 
mediately after  "general". 

(3)  In  the  table  of  contents,  In  the  Item 
relating  to  rule  405(a),  by  Inserting  "or 
opinion"  Immediately  after  "Reputation"  but 
before  the  period. 

(4)  In  the  table  of  contents,  by  amending 
the  Item  relating  to  rule  410  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Rule  410.  Inadmissibility  of  pleas,  oCFers  of 
pleas,  and  related  statements.". 

(5)  In  the  table  of  contents  In  the  Item 
relating  to  rule  501,  by  striking  out  "General 
Rule."  and  Inserting  "General  rule."  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(6)  In  the  table  of  contents.  In  the  Item 
relating  to  rule  608(a) ,  by  striking  out  "Rep- 
utation" and  inserting  "Opinion  and  reputa- 
tion" In  lieu  thereof. 

(7)  In  the  table  of  contents,  In  the  Item 
relating  to  nile  901(b)(8),  by  striking  out 
"compilations"  and  Inserting  "compilation" 
In  lieu  thereof. 

(8)  In  the  table  of  contents,  In  the  Item 
relating  to  rule  1101(c),  by  striking  out 
"Rules"  and  Inserting  "Rule"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(9)  By  amending  rule  410  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Rule  410.  Inadmissibility  of  Pleas,  Offers 
of  Pleas,  and  Related  State- 
ments 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  rule, 
evidence  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  later  withdrawn, 
or  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere,  or  of  an  offer 
to  plead  guUty  or  nolo  contendere  to  the 
crime  charged  or  any  othei-  crime,  or  of 
statements  made  in  connection  with,  and 
relevant  to,  any  of  the  foregoing  pleas  or 
offers,  is  not  admissible  in  any  clvU  or  crim- 
inal proceeding  against  the  person  who  made 
the  plea  or  offer.  However,  evidence  of  a 
statement  made  in  connection  with,  and 
relevant  to,  a  plea  of  guilty,  later  withdrawn, 
a  plea  of  nolo  contendere,  or  an  offer  to 
plead  guilty  or  nolo  contendere  to  the  crime 
charged  or  any  other  crime,  U  admissible 
in  a  criminal  proceeding  for  perjury  or  false 
statement  if  the  statement  was  made  by  the 
defendant  under  oath,  on  the  record,  and 
in  the  presence  of  counsel.". 

(10)  In  the  final  sentence  of  rule  606(b), 
by  striking  out  "what"  and  Inserting 
"which"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(11)  In  the  catchline  of  rule  803(23) 
by  Inserting  a  comma  immediately  after 
"family". 

(12)  In  the  catchline  of  rule  804,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  colon  and  inserting  a  semicolon 
in  lieu  thereof. 

(13)  In  the  final  sentence  of  rule  804(b) 
(3),  by  striking  out  "admlssable"  and  insert- 
ing "admissible"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(14)  In  rule  1101(e),  by  striking  out  "ad- 
mirallty"  and  Inserting  "admiralty"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2076  (relating  to  rules  of 
evidence)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Ck>de  Is  amended  by  inserting  a  period  at 
the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Section  3491  (relating  to  authenti- 
cation of  foreign  documents)  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  requirements  of  section  1732 
of  title  28"  and  inserting  "the  authentica- 
tion requirements  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence"  in  lieu  thereof. 


Sec.  4.  Section  3492(a)  (relating  to  au- 
thentication of  foreign  documents)  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  requlremen-'s  of  section 
1732  of  title  28"  and  Inserting  "the  authen- 
tication requirements  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure (as  amended  by  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  Amendments  Act  of 
1975)  are  further  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (4)  of  rule  16(a)  and  paragraph 
(3)  of  rule  16(b). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  wUl  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wig- 
gins) will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9915  makes  techni- 
cal and  conforming  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  to  certain  pro- 
visions of  titles  18  and  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  that  are  related  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Evidence,  and  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Let  me 
stress  that  the  bill  makes  no  chsuiges  in 
the  substance  of  any  of  the  provisions  it 
deals  with.  It  makes  spelling,  pimc- 
tuation,  smd  conforming  changes  but  not 
changes  of  substance. 

The  bill  has  bipartisan  support  and  no 
opposition  of  which  I  am  aware.  Indeed, 
the  bUl  was  drafted  by  the  staff  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  work- 
ing in  close  cooperation  with  the  Justice 
Department. 

I  will  briefly  outline  the  changes  that 
the  bill  will  make  and  comment  upon 
some  of  the  more  noteworthy  ones.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill  makes  changes  in  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence.  Some  .of  the 
changes  correct  misspelled  words,  some 
conform  table  of  contents  entries  with 
actual  titles  of  rules,  and  some  make 
punctuation  changes.  The  most  note- 
worthy change  involves  rule  410,  which 
deals  with  the  use  at  trial  of  statements 
made  during  plea  negotiations,  often 
termed  "plea  bargaining." 

When  the  93d  Congress  enacted  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Issues  raised  by  rule  410  would 
be  dealt  with  by  the  94th  Congress  dur- 
ing its  disposition  of  certain  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. Thus,  rule  410,  as  it  presently 
reads,  provides  that  it — 
shall  be  superseded  by  any  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
which  Is  Inconsistent  with  this  rule,  and 
which  takes  effect  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act  establishing  these  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence   [January  2,  1975]. 

Last  July  31,  Public  Law  94-64  became 
effective.  It  eunended  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure.  One  of  the 
amendments  it  made  was  to  rule  11(e) 
(6)  of  the  rules  of  criminal  procedure, 
which  deals  with  the  use  at  trial  of  state- 
ments  made   during   plea  negotiating. 


Rule  11(e)(6)  is  Inconsistent  with  rule 
410  of  the  rules  of  evidence  and  there- 
fore supersedes  it. 

H.R.  9915  proposes  to  change  nile 
410,  which  now  has  been  superseded.  The 
bill  will  delete  the  present  language  smd 
add  new  language  so  that  the  provisions 
of  rule  410  will  be  identical  to  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  11(e)(6)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  9915  inserts  an  omit- 
ted period  at  the  end  of  section  2076  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  which  re- 
lates to  rules  of  evidence. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  corrects  a  cross- 
reference  in  section  3491  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Section  3491  relates 
to  authenticating  foreign  documents  and 
contains  a  cross-reference  to  a  section 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  that  was 
repealed  when  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence were  enacted.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  cross-reference  to 
refer  to  the  relevant  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  9915  corrects  a  cross- 
reference  in  section  3492  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Ttie  reason  is  the 
same  as  I  have  just  stated. 

Section  5  of  H.R.  9915  strikes  two 
paragraphs  of  rule  16  of  the  Pederal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  These  two 
paragraphs  are  unnecessary  In  light  of 
recent  congressional  action  with  regard 
to  rule  16.  As  you  may  recall,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  amend  rule  16  to  provide  that 
each  party,  prosecutor  and  defendant, 
had  to  give  the  other  party  a  list  of  its 
witnesses  prior  to  trial.  The  House  agreed 
to  this  provision,  the  Senate  did  not,  and 
the  coriference  report  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate position.  Both  Houses  approved  the 
conference  report,  so  the  witness  list  re- 
quirement was  dropped  from  rule  16.  Two 
paragraphs  in  rule  16  dealing  with  col- 
lateral aspects  of  the  witness  list  re- 
quirement were  not  struck  from  the  rule 
at  the  time  the  conference  report  was 
agreed  to.  Section  5  of  this  bill  will  strike 
these  two  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R. 
9915. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9915  which  merely  makes 
technical  changes  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure,  and  to  related  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Spelling  errors  are  corrected,  gram- 
matical mistakes  are  changed,  and  pas- 
sages no  longer  applicable  are  deleted  or 
substituted  in  order  to  conform  to  con- 
trolling sections  of  the  United  States 
Code.  For  example,  the  present  rule  410 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  has  been 
superseded  by  rule  11(e)  (6)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procediu-e.  One  of 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  9915  replaces  the 
obsolete  rule  410  with  the  exact  words 
of  section  11  (e)  (6)  of  the  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  in  order  to  avoid  confus- 
ing cross  references. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  9915  making  technical 
changes  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence. 
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the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
and  related  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

As  my  colleague  from  California  has 
stated,  the  bill  merely  makes  corrections 
and  does  not  work  any  substantive  revi- 
sions. Spelling  errors  and  grammatical 
mistakes  are  changed,  while  obsolete  pas- 
sages are  deleted  or  substituted  to  reflect 
the  controlling  statutory  law. 

Mr.  WIGJOINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McPau.)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  HtmcATK)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl.  9915). 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  suid  nasrs  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVn  and  the  chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  CTHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the 
House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  659] 

Abzug  Frmaer  Patten  N.J. 

Addabbo  Prey  Perkins 

Andrews.  N.C.    aialmo  Peyser 

Annunzlo  Gonzalez  Poage 

Barrett  Harkln  Richmond 

Bell  Harrington  Risenhoover 

Biaggl        _  Harsha  Rose 

Boland  Hubert  Rosenthal 

Brodhead  Helstoski  Rostenkowskl 

Burke,  Pla.  Holtzman  Roiisselot 

Carney  Jarman  Ruppe 

Casey  Kemp  Sarbanes 

Chlafaolm  Koch  Scheuer 

Cleveland  Lent  Shuster 

Conyers  Litton  Smith.  Iowa 

Corman  McBwen  Snyder 

Cotter  Ifatsunaga  Stanton. 

Coughlin  MazzoU  James  V.    • 

Dent  Melcher  Stuckey 

DlggB  Meyner  Udall 

Karly  MUford  Ullman 

BUberg  Moffett  Walsh 

Each  Morgan  Whltten 

Bshleman  Mottl  Wlrth 

Pary  Murphy,  ni.  Wolff 

Plah  Murphy.  N.Y.  Wydler 

Wood  Murtha  Yatron 

Rowers  Nix  Young.  Ga 

Fountain  OTTeUl  Zeferettl 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  347  Members  have  recorded 
their  presence  \sf  electronic  device,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
:eedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DETENTE  CONTINUES  TO  TAKE  ITS 
TOLL 

(Mr.  OOLDWATER  asked  and  was 
liven  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
dismayed  at  the  firing  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger.  It  is 
one  thing  for  a  President  to  expect  loyal- 
ty and  support  from  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  after  he  makes  an  official  de- 
cision. It  is  quite  another  matter  for  his 
personnel  decisions  to  become  embroiled 
in  the  strugglings  between  his  chief  aids. 
Prom  what  is  now  known  about  this  un- 
fortunate situation,  Secretary  Kissinger 
has  won  out  in  a  struggle  with  Secretary 
Schlesinger  over  detente  and  the  Ameri- 
can policies  and  practices  that  relate  to 
it. 

Apparently,  the  President  and/or  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  cannot  stand  the  articu- 
late, reasoned,  and  determined  loyal 
opposition  of  Mr.  Schlesinger  within  the 
Cabinet.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  violated  any  of 
the  boimds  of  loyalty,  propriety,  or  serv- 
ice. His  "sin"  appears  to  be  his  refusal 
to  accept  the  chimera  of  d6tente  that 
Henry  Kissinger  is  so  busily  trying  to 
palm  oCf  on  the  White  House  and  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Schlesinger  wants 
a  strong,  well  defended  America.  He 
wants  a  nation  that  can  advocate  peace 
from  a  position  of  strength.  He  cannot 
give  up  the  idea  that  ideology  is  still  an 
important  element  in  Communist  think- 
ing and  action. 

No  matter  what  was  and  is  President 
Ford's  intention  in  this  matter,  the  inex- 
orable result  will  be  the  discouragement 
of  informed,  independent  thinking  with- 
in the  Cabinet.  Lack  of  well-reasoned, 
articulate  dissent  is  as  stultifying  to 
healthy  decisionmaking  as  the  denial  of 
water  is  to  the  proper  growth  of  plants. 
With  Secretary  Sclilesinger  in  the  Cab- 
inet America  stood  some  chance  of  hav- 
ing the  "clouds"  of  foreign  policy  deci- 
sionmaking intelligently  seeded.  With 
him  gone.  Secretary  Kissinger  will  stand 
unopposed.  There  will  be  no  effective  ad- 
vocate to  challenge  his  grand  design,  to 
ask  timely  questions,  to  oppose  when  it  is 
healthy  and  necessary.  Given  that  cli- 
mate, Kissinger  may  well  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed unimpeded  in  his  pursuit  of  the  elu- 
sive chimera  of  detente.  The  fate  of 
America  hangs  in  the  balance. 


imp: 


LEMENTING  PATENT  CX)- 
OPERATION  TREATY 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bUl  (S.  24)  to  carry  into  effect 
certain  provisions  of  the  Patent  Coopera- 
tion Treaty,  and  forother  purposes. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  atf^iollows : 
s.  24 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  35. 
United  States  Code,  entitled  "Patents",  be 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
part  IV  to  read  as  follows : 

'TART  IV.— PATENT  COOPERATION 
TREATY 


"Chapter  35.— DEFINITIONS 
"Sec. 
"I  361.  Definitions 

"When  used  In  this  p«ut  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  Indicates— 
"(»)  The  term  "treaty"  means  the  Patent 


Cooi>eratlon  Treaty  done  at  Washington,  on 
June  19. 1970,  excluding  chapter  II  thereof. 

"(b)  The  term  'Regulations",  when  capital- 
ized, means  the  Regulations  under  the  treaty 
excluding  part  C  thereof,  done  at  Washing, 
ton  on  the  same  date  as  the  treaty.  The  term 
'regulations',  when  not  capitalized,  means  the 
regulations  established  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  title. 

"(c)  The  term  'International  application' 
means  an  application  filed  under  the  treaty. 
"(d)  The  term  'International  application 
originating  In  the  United  States'  means  an 
international  application  filed  in  the  Patent 
Office  when  it  is  acting  as  a  Receiving  Office 
under  the  treaty,  irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  has  been  designated  in 
that  International  application. 

"(e)  The  term  'International  application 
designating  the  United  States'  means  an  In- 
ternational application  specifying  the  United 
States  as  a  country  In  which  a  patent  is 
sought,  regardless  where  such  international 
application  Is  filed. 

"(f)  The  term  'Receiving  Office"  means  a 
national  patent  office  or  intergovernmental 
organization  which  receives  and  processes 
International  applications  as  prescribed  by 
the  treaty  and  the  Regulations. 

"(g)  The  term  'International  Searching 
Authority"  means  a  national  patent  office  or 
intergovernmental  organization  as  appointed 
under  the  treaty  which  processes  interna- 
tional applications  as  prescribed  by  the 
treaty  and  the  Regulations. 

"(h)  The  term  'International  Bureau' 
means  tne  international  intergovernmental 
organization  which  is  recognized  as  the  co- 
ordinating body  under  the  treaty  and  the 
Regulations. 

"(1)  Terms  and  expressions  not  defined  in 
this  part  are  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in- 
dicated by  the  treaty  and  the  Regulations. 

"Chapter  36. — international  stage 
"Sec. 

"361.  Receiving  Office. 
"362.  International  Searching  Authority. 
"363.  International    application    designating 

the  United  States:  Effect. 
"364.  International  stage :  Procedure. 
"365.  Right  of  priority;   benefit  of  the  filing 

date  of  a  prior  application. 
"366.  Withdrawn  international  application. 
"367.  Actions  of  other  authorities :  Review. 
"368.  Secrecy  of  certain  inventions;  filing  in- 
ternational   appHcations    In    foreign 
countries. 
"!361.  Receiving  Office 

"(a)  The  Patent  Office  shall  act  as  a  Re- 
ceiving Office  for  international  applications 
filed  by  nationals  or  residents  of  the  United 
States.  In  accordance  with  any  agreement 
made  between  the  United  States  and  another 
coimtry,  the  Patent  Office  may  also  act  as 
a  Receiving  Office  for  International  applica- 
tions filed  by  residents  or  nationals  of  such 
country  who  are  entitled  to  file  International 
applications. 

"(b)  The  Patent  Office  shall  perform  all 
acts  connected  with  the  discharge  of  duties 
required  of  a  Receiving  Office,  including  the 
collection  of  international  fees  and  their 
transmittal  to  the  International  Bureau. 

"(c)  International  applications  filed  in  the 
Patent  Office  shall  be  in  the  English  language. 
"(d)  The  basic  fee  portion  of  the  inter- 
national fee.  and  the  transmittal  and  search 
fees  prescribed  under  section  376(a)  of  this 
part,  shall  be  paid  on  filing  of  an  interna- 
tional application.  Payment  of  designation 
fees  may  be  made  on  filing  and  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  one  year  from  the 
priority  date  of  the  international  applica- 
tion. 

"1362.  International  Searching  Authority 

"The  Patent  Office  may  act  as  an  Inter- 
national Searching  Authority  with  reqwct 
to  international  applications  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  an  agree- 
ment which  may  be  concluded  wltti  the  In- 
ternational Bureau. 
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"f 363.  International  appllcatmn  designating 
the  United  States:  Effect 

"An  international  application  designating 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  effect,  from 
its  international  filing  date  under  article  11 
of  the  treaty,  of  a  national  application  for 
patent  regularly  filed  in  the  Patent  Office 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  102 
(e)  of  this  title. 
"S  364.  International  stage :  Procedure 

"(a)  International  applications  shall  be 
processed  by  the  Patent  Office  when  acting 
as  a  Receiving  Office  or  International  Search- 
ing Authority,  or  both.  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the 
Regulations,  and  this  title. 

"(b)  An  applicant's  faUure  to  act  within 
prescribed  time  limits  in  connection  with 
requirements  pertaining  to  a  pending  In- 
ternational application  may  be  excused  upon 
a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner 
of  unavoidable  delay,  to  the  extent  not  pre- 
cluded by  the  treaty  and  the  Regulations, 
and  provided  the  conditions  Imposed  by  the 
treaty  and  the  Regulations  regarding  the 
excuse  of  such  faUure  to  act  are  compiled 
with. 

"I  365.  Right  of  priority;  benefit  of  the  filing 
date  of  a  prior  application 

"(a)  In  accordance  with  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  section  119  of  this  title, 
a  national  application  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  right  of  priority  based  on  a  prior  filed 
International  application  which  designated 
at  least  one  country  other  than  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  In  accordance  with  the  conditions 
and  requirement  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  119  of  this  title  and  the  treat^  and 
the  Regulations,  an  International  applica- 
tion designating  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  right  of  priority  based  on  a 
prior  foreign  application,  or  a  prior  Inter- 
national application  designating  at  least 
one  country  other  than  the  United  States. 

"(c)  In  accordance  with  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  section  120  of  this  title, 
an  International  application  designating  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  filing  date  of  a  prior  national  ap- 
plication or  a  prior  international  application 
designating  the  United  States,  and  a  na- 
tional application  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  filing  date  of  a  prior  Interna- 
tional application  deslgnatnlg  the  United 
States.  If  any  claim  for  the  benefit  of  an 
earlier  filing  date  is  based  on  a  prior  Inter- 
national application  which  designated  but 
did  not  originate  In  the  United  States,  the 
Commissioner  may  require  the  filing  In  the 
Patent  Office  of  a  certified  copy  of  such  ap- 
plication together  with  a  translation  thereof 
Into  the  English  language,  tf  It  was  filed  In 
another  language. 
"5  366.  Withdrawn  International  application 

"Subject  to  section  367  of  this  part,  If  an 
International  application  designating  the 
United  States  Is  withdrawn  or  considered 
withdrawn,  either  generally  or  as  to  the 
United  States,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  and  the  Regulations,  before  the  ap- 
plicant has  complied  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  section  371(c)  of 
this  part,  the  designation  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  no  effect  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  not  having  been  made.  However, 
such  International  application  may  serve  as 
the  basis  for  a  claim  of  priority  under  section 
365  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  part.  If  It  designated 
a  country  other  than  the  United  States. 
"§  367.  Actions  of  other  authorities:  Review 

"(a)  Where  a  Receiving  Officer  other  than 
the  Patent  Officer  has  refused  to  accord  an 
International  filing  date  to  an  International 
application  designating  the  United  States  or 
where  It  has  held  such  application  to  be 
withdrawn  either  generally  or  as  to  the 
United  States,  the  appllcant^piay  request  re- 


view of  the  matter  by  the  Commissioner,  on 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  and 
within  the  time  limits  specified  by  the 
treaty  and  the  Regulations.  Such  review  may 
result  in  a  determination  that  such  appli- 
cation be  considered  as  pending  In  the  na- 
tional stage. 

"(b)  The  review  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ments and  conditions,  may  also  be  requested 
In  those  Instances   where  an   International 
application   designating   the   United   States 
Is  considered  withdrawn  due  to  a  finding  by 
the  International  Bureau  under  article  12(3) 
"§  368.  Secrecy  of  certain  Inventions;  filing 
International   applications  In  for- 
eign countries 
"(a)  International  applications  filed  In  the 
Patent  Office  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  17  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  accordance  with  article  27(8)  of 
the  treaty,  the  filing  of  an  International  ap- 
plication In  a  country  other  than  the  United 
States  on  the  Invention  made  in  this  coun- 
try shall  be  considered  to  constitute  the  fil- 
ing of  an  application  In  a  foreign  country 
within  the  meaning  of  chapter  17  of  this 
title,  whether  or  not  the  United  States  is 
designated  In  that  International  application. 
"(c)  'If  a  license  to  file  in  a  foreign  country 
Is  refused  or  If  an  International  application 
Is  ordered  to  be  kept  secret  and  a  permit  re- 
fused, the  Patent  Office  when  acting  as  a  Re- 
ceiving Office  or  International  Searching  Au- 
thority, or  both,  may  not  disclose  the  con- 
tents of  such  application  to  anyone  not 
authorized  to  receive  such  disclosure. 

"CHAPTER  37.— NATIONAL  STAGE 
■Sec. 

371.  National  stage:  Commencement. 
'372.  National  stage:  Requirements  and  pro- 
cedure. 
"373.  Improper  applicant. 
"374.  Publication   of   International   applica- 
tion: Effect. 
"375.  Patent  Issued'  on  International  appli- 
cation: Effect. 
•376.  Pees. 

S  371.  National  stage:  Commencement 

"(a)  Receipt  from  the  International  Bu- 
reau of  copies  of  International  applications 
with  amendments  to  the  claims.  If  any.  and 
International  search  reports  is  required  In 
the  case  of  all  International  applications 
designating  the  United  States,  except  those 
filed  In  the  Patent  Office. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  national  stage  shall  commence  with 
the  expiration  of  the  applicable  time  limit 
under  article  22  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  treaty,  at 
which  time  the  applicant  sh&U  have  com- 
piled with  the  applicable  requirements  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  applicant  shall  file  in  the  Patent 
Office — 

"(1)  the  national  fee  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 376(a)(4)   of  this  part; 

"(2)  a  copy  of  the  International  applica- 
tion, unless  not  required  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  already  received  from 
the  International  Bureau,  and  a  verified 
translation  Into  the  English  language  of  the 
International  application,  if  it  was  filed  in 
another  language; 

"(3)  amendments,  If  any,  to  the  claims  In 
the  International  application,  made  under 
article  19  of  the  treaty,  unless  such  amend- 
ments have  been  communicated  to  the  Patent 
Office  by  the  International  Bureau,  and  a 
translation  Into  the  English  lang^uage  If  such 
amendments  were  made  In  another  language; 

"(4)  an  oath  or  declaration  of  the  Inventor 
(or  other  person  authorized  under  chapter 
11  of  this  title)  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  115  of  this  title  and  with 
regulations  prescribed  for  oaths  or  declara- 
tions of  applicants. 

"(d)  Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 


within  the  time  limit  provided  by  tullcle  22 
(1)  or  (2)  of  the  treaty  shall  result  in  aban- 
donment of  the  International  application. 

"(e)  After  an  International  application 
has  entered  the  national  stage,  no  patent 
may  be  granted  or  refused  thereon  before 
the  expiration  of  the  applicable  time  limit 
under  article  28  of  the  treaty,  except  with  the 
express  consent  of  the  applicant.  The  ap- 
plicant may  present  amendments  to  the 
specification,  claims,  and  drawings  of  the  ap- 
plication after  the  national  stage  has  com- 
menced. 

"(f)  At  the  express  request  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  national  stage  of  processing  may  be 
commenced  at  any  time  at  which  the  applica- 
tion is  in  order  for  such  purpose  and  the 
applicable  requirements  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  have  been  compiled  with. 
'§372.    National    stage:    Requirements   and 

proced\ire     

"  ( a)  All  questions  of  substance  and.  with- 
in the  scopie  of  the  requirements  of  the 
treaty  and  Regulations,  procedure  In  an  in- 
ternational application  designating  the  Un- 
ited States  shall  be  determined  as  In  the 
case  of  national  explications  regularly  filed 
In  the  Patent  Office. 

"(b)  In  case  of  International  applications 
designating  but  not  originating  In  the 
United  States— 

"(1)  the  Conunlssloner  may  cause  to  be  re- 
examined questions  relating  to  form  and 
contents  of  the  application  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  and  the 
Regulations; 

"(2)  the  Commissioner  may  cause  the 
question  of  unity  of  Invention  to  be  reex- 
amined under  section  121  of  this  title, 
within  the  scope  of  the  requirements  of  the 
treaty  and  the  Regulations. 

"(c)  Any  claim  not  searched  In  the  Inter- 
national stage  In  view  of  a  holding,  found  to 
be  Justified  by  the  CominlsEloner  upon  re- 
view, that  the  International  application  did 
not  comply  with  the  requirement  for  unity 
of  invention  under  the  treaty  and  the  Regu- 
lations, shall  be  considered  canceled,  unless 
payment  of  a  special  fee  Is  made  by  the 
applicant.  Such  special  fee  shall  be  paid 
with  respect  to  each  claim  not  searched  in 
the  international  stage  and  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  one  month  after  a 
notice  was  sent  to  the  applicant  informing 
him  that  the  said  holding  was  deemed  to 
be  Justified.  The  payment  of  the  special  fee 
shall  not  prevent  the  Commissioner  from  re- 
quiring that  the  International  application 
be  restricted  to  one  of  the  Inventions 
claimed  therein  under  section  121  of  this 
title,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  treaty  and  the  Regulations. 
"§373.  Improper  applicant 

"An  International  application  designating 
the  United  States,  shall  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Patent  Office  for  the  national  stage  if  It 
was  filed  by  anyone  not  qualified  under 
chapter  11  of  this  title  to  be  an  applicant 
for  the  purpose  of  filing  a  national  applica- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Such  international 
applications  shall  not  serve  as  the  basis  for 
the  benefit  of  an  earlier  filing" date  under 
section  120  of  this  title  lu  a  subsequently 
filed  application,  but  may  serve  as  the  basis 
for  a  claim  of  the  right  of  priority  under  sec- 
tion 119  of  this  title.  If  the  United  States 
was  not  the  sole  country  designated  in  such 
International  application. 

"§  374.  Publication  of  International  applica- 
tion: ESect 

"The  publication  under  the  treaty  of  an 
International  application  shall  confer  no 
rights  and  shall  have  no  effect  under  this 
title  other  than  that  of  a  printed  publica- 
tion. 

"I  376.  Patent  Issued  on  International  appli- 
cation: Effect 
"(a)  A  patent  may  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner based  on  an  international  applica- 
tion designating  the  United  States,  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  provialons  of  this  title. 
Subject  to  section  102(e)  of  thla  title,  such 
patent  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a 
patent  Issued  on  a  national  application  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  11  of  this 
title. 

■(b)  Where  due  to  Incorrect  translation 
the  scope  of  a  patent  granted  on  an  Inter- 
national application  designating  the  United 
States,  which  was  not  originally  filed  in  the 
gngMnh  language,  exceeds  the  scope  of  the 
International  application  In  its  original  lan- 
guage, a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  may 
retn»ctlvely  limit  the  scope  of  the  patent, 
by  declaring  it  unenforceable  to  the  extent 
that  It  exceeds  the  scope  of  the  International 
application  In  its  original  language. 
"1376.  Fees 

"(a)  The  required  payment  of  the  Inter- 
national fee,  which  amount  Is  specified  In 
the  Regulations,  shall  be  paid  In  United 
States  currency.  The  Patent  Office  may  also 
charge  the  foUowlng  fees: 

"(1)  A  transmittal  fee  (see  section  361  (d) ) ; 

"(2)  A  search  fee  (see  section  361(d)); 

"(3)  A  supplemental  search  fee  (to  be  paid 
when  required); 

"(4)  A  national  fee  (see  section  371(c)): 
"(6)   A  special  fee   (to  be  paid  when  re- 
quired; see  section  372(c) ) ; 

"(6)  Such  other  fees  as  established  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"(b)  The  amounts  of  fees  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  except  the  In- 
ternational fee.  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
CoQunlssloner.  He  may  refund  any  stmi  paid 
by  mistake  or  In  excess  of  the  fees  so  spec- 
ified, or  If  required  under  the  treaty  and  the 
Regulations.  The  Commissioner  may  also  re- 
fund any  part  of  the  search  fee,  where  he 
determines  such  refund  to  be  warranted.". 

&c.  2.  Section  6  of  Utle  35,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  paragraph  (d) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"f  6.  Duties  of  Commissioner 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(d)  The  Commissioner,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  allocate  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Patent  Office,  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
the  purpose  of  payment  of  the  share  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  the  working 
capital  fund  established  under  the  Patent 
Cooperation  Treaty.  Contributions  to  cover 
the  share  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
any  c^)erating  deficits  of  the  International 
Biireau  under  the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty 
shall  be  included  In  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Patent  Office  and  may  be  transferred  by 
the  Commissioner,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  the  purpose  of  making  pajrments 
thereof  to  the  International  Bureau.". 

Sbc.  3.  Item  1  of  section  41  (a)  of  title  35. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"i  41.  Patent  fees 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  charge  the 
following  fees: 

"1.  On  filing  each  application  for  an  orig- 
inal patent,  except  In  design  cases,  (66;  in 
addition  on  filing  or  on  presentation  at  any 
other  time,  $10  for  each  claim  In  independ- 
ent form  which  Is  In  excess  of  one,  and  $2, 
for  each  claim  (whether  Independent  or  de- 
pendent) which  Is  In  excess  of  ten.  Ptor  the 
purpose  of  computing  fees,  a  multiple  de- 
pendent claim  as  referred  to  In  section  112 
of  this  title  or  any  claim  depending  there- 
from shall  be  considered  as  separate  depend- 
ent claims  In  accordance  with  the  number  of 
claims  to  which  reference  Is  made.  Errors 
In  paymsnt  of  the  additional  fees  may  be 
rectified  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
ths  Commissioner.". 

SBC.  4.  Section  4a  of  title  36.  United  Stetes 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 


"S  42.  Payment  of  patent  fees;  return  of  ex- 
cess amoiuits 

"All  patent  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  Com- 
missioner who.  except  as  provided  in  sections 
361(b)  and  376(b)  of  this  title,  shall  de- 
posit the  same  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  directs,  and  the  Commissioner 
may  refund  any  stim  paid  by  mistake  or  In 
excess  of  the  fee  required  by  law." 

Skc.  5.  Paragraph  (e)  of  section  102  of 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"1 102.  Conditions  for  patentability;  novelty 
and  loss  of  right  to  patent 
;      •  •  •  •  • 

"(e)  the  Invention  was  described  In  a 
patent  granted  on  an  application  for  patent 
by  another  filed  In  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  Invention  thereof  by  the  applicant 
for  patent,  or  on  an  International  applica- 
tion by  another  who  has  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (4) 
of  section  371(c)  of  this  title  before  the  In- 
vention thereof  by  the  applicant  for  patent, 
or". 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  104  of 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"5  104.  Invention  made  abroad 

"In  proceedings  In  the  Patent  Office  and 
In  the  courts,  an  applicant  for  a  patent,  or 
a  patentee,  may  not  establish  a  date  of  In- 
vention by  reference  to  knowledge  or  use 
thereof,  or  other  activity  with  respect  there- 
to. In  a  foreign  country,  except  as  provided 
in  sections  119  and  365  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  7.  The  second  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  112  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"1 112.  Specification 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  claim  may  be  written  In  independent 
or.  If  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  in  de- 
pendent or  multiple  dependent  form. 

"Subject  to  the  following  paragraph,  a 
claim  in  dependent  form  shall  contain  a 
reference  to  a  claim  previously  set  forth  and 
then  specify  a  further  limitation  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  claimed.  A  claim  In  dependent 
form  shall  be  construed  to  lncori>orate  by 
reference  all  the  limitations  of  the  claim 
to  which  It  refers. 

"A  claim  in  multiple  dependent  form  shall 
contain  a  reference,  in  the  alternative  only, 
to  more  than  one  claim  previously  set  forth 
and  then  specify  a  further  limitation  of  the 
subject  matter  claimed.  A  multiple  depeAdent 
claim  shall  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  other 
multiple  dependent  claim.  A  multipl*  de- 
pendent claim  shall  be  construed  to  incor- 
porate by  reference  all  the  limitations  of  the 
particular  claim  in  relation  to  which  it  Is 
being  considered.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  113  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  113.  Drawings  . 

"The  applicant  shall  furnish  a  drawing 
where  necessary  for  the  imderstanding  of  the 
subject  matter  sought  to  be  patented.  When 
the  nature  of  such  subject  matter  admits  of 
Illustration  by  a  drawing  and  the  applicant 
has  not  furnished  such  a  drawing,  the  Com- 
missioner may  require  its  submission  within 
a  time  period  of  not  less  than  two  months 
from  the  sending  of  a  notice  thereof.  Draw- 
ings submitted  after  the  filing  date  of  the 
application  may  not  be  used  (1)  to  overcome 
any  insufficiency  of  the  specification  due  to 
lack  of  an  enabling  disclosure  or  otherwise 
inadequate  disclosure  therein,  or  (U)  to  sup- 
plement the  original  disclosure  thereof  for 
the  purpose  of  Interpretation  of  the  scope 
of  any  claim.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  120  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"i  120.  Benefit  of  eariler  filing  date  in  the 
United  States    - 
"An  application  for  patent  for  an  inven- 
tion disclosed  In  the  manner  provided  by  the 


first  paragraph  of  section  112  of  this  title  in 
an  application  previously  filed  In  the  United 
States,  or  as  provided  by  section  363  of  this 
title,  by  the  same  Inventor  shall  have  the 
same  effect,  as  to  such  Invention,  as  though 
filed  on  the  date  of  the  prior  application,  if 
filed  before  the  patenting  or  abandonment 
of  or  termination  of  proceedings  on  the  first 
application  or  on  an  application  similarly 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  filing  date  of 
the  first  application  and  if  It  contains  or  is 
amended  to  contain  a  specific  reference  to 
the  earlier  filed  application.". 

Sec.  10.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  282 
of  title  35,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"§  282.  Presumption  of  validity;  defenses 

"A  patent  shall  be  presumed  valid.  Each 
claim  of  a  patent  (whether  in  Independent, 
dependent,  or  mxUtlple  dependent  form)  shall 
be  presumed  valid  Independently  of  the 
validity  of  other  claims;  dependent  or  multi- 
ple dependent  claims  shall  be  presumed  valid 
even  though  dependent  upon  an  Invalid 
claim.  The  burden  of  establishing  invalidity 
of  a  patent  or  any  claim  thereof  shall  rest 
on  the  party  asserting  such  invalidity.". 

Sec  11.  (a)  Section  1  of  this  Act  shaU 
come  into  force  on  the  same  day  as  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty 
with  respect  to  the  United  States.  It  shall 
apply  to  international  and  national  applica- 
tions filed  on  and  after  this  effective  date, 
even  though  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an 
earlier  filing  date,  and  to  patents  issued  on 
such  applications. 

(b)  Sections  2  to  10  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  same  day  as  section  1  of  this 
Act  and  shall  apply  to  all  applications  for 
patent  actually  filed  in  the  United  States 
on  and  after  this  effective  date,  as  well  as  to 
international  applications  where  applicable. 

(c)  Applications  for  patent  on  file  In  the 
Patent  Office  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  and  patents  issued  on  such  applications, 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  title 
35,  United  States  Code,  in  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Rmlsback)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
recommends  that  the  House  pass  with- 
out amendment  the  bill  S.  24,  to  carry 
into  effect  certain  provisions  of  the 
Patent  Cooperation  Treaty,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  S.  24 

S.  24  passed  the  Senate  on  June  21. 
Its  purpose  is  to  implement  the  Patent 
Cooperation  Treaty,  a  treaty  to  which 
the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent 
on  October  30, 1973. 

The  treaty  itself  resulted  from  a  U.S. 
initiative  in  1966,  requesting  a  study  of 
means  for  reducing  the  duplication  of 
effort  Involved  in  the  filing  and  process- 
ing of  a  patent  application  on  an  inven- 
tion in  each  of  two  or  more  coimtrles. 

In  recommending  that  the  Senate  give 
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its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification    six  leading  patent  issuing  countries  are  knows,  no  antitrust  based  criticism  has 

of  the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty,  the    the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R..  Japan,  been  heard.  In  Sese  circuSstancS  thi 

Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations    West  Germany.  United  Kingdom,  and  subcommitterbeUev^  tha?S2?toent  of 

indicated    Ex.  Rept    93-20.  p.  4)    that     Prance.  To  date  35  nations  have  become  S.  24  should  no  longe?idell?J5 

the  administration  has  agreed  that  tiie    signatories  but  only  five  countries  wiUi  Mr.  Speaker  I  urge  tiiat  S  24  be  en 

executive  would  withhold  filing  the  in-  minor  patent  activity  have  ratified  or  ac-  acted  by  the  House  without  aniemiment 

strument  of  ratification  until  ihe  imple-  ceded  to  it-the  Centi-al  African  Repub-  Mr.  RAEsBy^K X  Sj^Xf  ^ 

menting  legislation-that  Is.  S.  24-is  lie.  Senegal.  Madagascar.  Malawi,  and  myself  such  time  as  I  may^ns^ne 

enacted.       ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  Cameroon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  24. 

important  advantages  are  claimed  for        ^    ,  „^-"  supporters  or  pct  Mr  S^ker  I  'E""?*  of  "o  opposition  to 

the  treaty.  It  simplifies  the  filing  of  a       ,^f  following  U.S.  agencies  and  orga-  S^oartment  of  sLtf  5^!tl.TnH  n  ^^'^ 

patent  application  on  a  single  invention  51^^"°"^^^°^  ^^  P^^nt  Cooperation  ^^^f '^"'^  f,  ^^tn^^H    '  ^^'^i^T" 

in    different    countries    by    providing.  Treaty:    Department  of  State.  Justice.  SI  pat.^^  r^J^tl^^^  ^^^F°^  /u' 

among  other  tilings,  for  centralized  filing  Commerce.   American  Bar  Association.  5SSl^t^"*,fL'^ff  ™iS.T™o^/'"?'^*=^ 

procedures  and  a  standardized  applica-  American  Patent  Law  Association,  U.S.  ^5?H»^„)"'^.f  t^^^  *5J?  ^^«/at«nt  BAR. 

tion  format.  It  lengthens  to  20  months  Group  of  tiie  AIPPI— International  As-  f?„^?°"*°"'  »t Jias  tiie  endorsement  of 

the    present    12-month    period    within  sociation  for  tiie  Protection  of  Industrial  rt^„.,     fP^"  ^J  Association,  tiie  U.S. 

which  an  applicant  must  commit  him-  Property,  National  Association  of  Manu-  °™"P  ^  the  International  Association 

self  to  ti-anslation.  filing  fees,  and  pros-  facturers.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  f°^  ^^  Protection  of  Industi-ial  Property, 

ecution.  Also,  it  facilitates  the  examin-  Pacific  Industrial  Property  Association,  ^jjf  American  Patent  I^w  Association, 

ing  process  in  member  countries  which  Association  for  tiie  Advancement  of  In-  ;"®  Association  for  tiie  Advancement  of 

examine  applications  for  patents.  vention  and  Innovation,  Chicago  Patent  5}vention    and    Imiovation,    and    the 

Law  Association,  Milwaukee  Patent  Law  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Patent  Law  As- 
oPERATioN  OF  CHAPTER  I  OF  PCT  Association  sociations.  among  many  otiiers. 
Under  chapter  I  of  the  Patent  Co-  hearin  ^^®  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  con- 
operation  Treaty  the  applicant  would  file  v^  ,  i  oi  sent  to  the  treaty  October  30,  1973.  The 
an  international  application  with  a  ^5}  "^^^  31,  the  subcommittee  held  a  treaty,  however,  is  not  self -executing 
receiving  officer— usually  the  Patent  Of-  ^^°^^^  hearing  on  S.  24  at  which  rep-  The  other  body  passed  this  implement- 
flce  of  his  own  country— in  a  specified  resentatives  of  the  Department  of  State,  ing  legislation  (S.  24)  Jime  21  1975 
language— English  for  U.S.  applicants—  J^^ice  and  Commerce  appeared  in  sup-  There  are  a  number  of  significant  ad- 
in  a  standard  format.  The  applicetion  ^P"  °^  °-  ^^-  ^^  ^^  indicated  that  the  vantages  offered  by  S.  24.  all  of  which 
would  include  designation  of  member  European  countries  are  moving  ahead  are  procedural  in  nature : 
countries  in  which  protection  is  desired.  ?"  '^o  European  patent  conventions  and  First.  It  would  simplify  the  filing  of 
An  international  search  report  would  I'  ^*^  urged  that  entry  into  force  of  the  patent  applications  on  the  same  inven- 
be  prepared  by  an  international  search-  European  conventions  without  concur-  tion  in  different  countries  by  providing 
ing  authority  and  copies  would  be  sent  k^"\®°!!7  }°  ^°^^^  °^  *^®  ^^^  would  among  other  things,  centralized  filing 
to  the  applicant,  to  the  World  Intellec-  ®.,  ,  ®  disadvantage  of  American  procedures  and  standardized  applica- 
tual  Property  Organization.  WIPO.  and  "^"onals.  tions; 

to  the  designated  countries  in  which  cost  to  the  united  states  Second,  it  lengthens  the  present  12- 
patent  protection  is  desired.  Although  an  The  Commerce  Department  has  sub-  ™o"<^  period  to  20  months  within  which 
international  fee  would  be  payable  at  the  mitted  the  following  estimate  of  addi-  *"  applicant  must  commit  himself  by  un- 
tune of  filing,  the  payment  of  national  tional  costs  of  the  Patent  and  Trademark  ^^ertaking  translation,  filing  fees  and 
filing  fees  and  translation  expenses  in  Office  operating  imder  the  Patent  Co-  °^^^  measures  necessary  to  perfect  such 
each  of   the  designated   countries  will  operation  Treaty  a  patent,  and 

usually  be  deferrable  until  as  late  as  20  pj^.         .  Third.  It  would  reduce  duplication  of 

months  from  the  priority  date  of  the  in-      l^e                                              ~         an  ^^ort  for  patent  applicants  with  respect 

ternational  application.  In  the  ensuing       1977    ".'_'"_                                 530  ^  to  the  filing  and  processing  for  the  same 

national  stage,  domestic  search,  exam-        1978  —111111111111131""""'     750' 800  i^ivention  in  different  countries. 

ination  and  processing  are  to  be  com-        1979 — II-.II"""     993^500  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  empha- 

Pleted.                                                              1980 ._ _  1,225!  500  size  that  the  international  advantages 

PROVISIONS  OF  s.  24                            1981  . 1, 479, 800  which  would  result  from  this  legislation 

The  first  section  of  S.  24 — comprising  At  the  subcommittee's  hearing  on  S  ^""''^  "^o*  affect  domestic  operation  of 
new  part  IV  and  chapters  35,  36.  and  37  24,  the  Justice  Department's  witness  P^^^"^*  patent  law.  In  other  words,  no 
of  titie  35,  United  States  Code — enacts  state  his  understanding  that  the  Anti-  ^^^"8^  would  be  made  by  this  act  in  the 
chapter  I  of  the  treaty  into  U.S.  law.  Be-  trust  Division  has  no  reservations  about  P'^*'^*  ^*^  insofar  as  the  substantive 
yond  this,  in  sections  2  through  10.  S.  24  the  treaty  and  the  State  Department  requirements  for  obtaining  patents  are 
would  amend  title  35— patents — of  the  witness  testified.  "We  have  no  indication  ^o"cemed.  And  use  of  the  procedures 
U.S.  Code  by  adding  new  international  of  any  opposition  to  S  24  In  fact  the  established  by  this  act  are  entirely  op- 
procedures  in  applying  for  patent  pro-  committee  knows  of  no  objection  to  the  ^•^o"*^-  Applicants  may  continue  to  file 
tection.  However,  substantive  law  is  un-  bill.  individual  patent  applications  in  each 
affected  and  the  new  procedures  are  op-  As  recently  as  October  16  moreover  country  in  which  they  seek  protection, 
tional  and  do  not  replace  existing  pro-  Thomas  E.  Kauper,  Assistant  Attorney  ^^-  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cedures  or  diminish  the  rights  of  priority  General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Di  support  this  worthy  bill, 
and  national  treatment.  vision  of  the  Department  of  Justice  re-  ^'"^  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Chapter  n  of  the  treaty  provides  op-  confirmed  to  Chairman  Rodinc  that  the  ^*^^^  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^  ^®  ^^^  consume  to  the 
tionally  for  new  international  procedures  testimony  given  at  the  hearing  in  favor  Ke'^*^!^'"*^'^  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
whereunder  an  applicant  may  demand  of  S.  24  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  ^"^^^^  • 

an  international  preliminary  report  with  Lee  accurately  reflects  the  Department's  ^^"  ^^^AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

respect  to  one  or  more  designated  coun-  support  of  the  bill.  *^e  gentleman  for  yielding. 

tries.  The  United  States  has  concluded        By  the  same  communication    more-  As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that 

that  adherence  to  chapter  n  is  imprac-  over,  Mr.  Kauper  on  behalf  of  the  De-  developed  this  legislation.  I  want  to  en- 

ticable  at  this  time  and  the  bill  does  not  partment  rejected  the  suggestion  that  dorse  it  and  to  state  Uiat  the  Depart- 

contain  any  proposals  implementing  this  implementation  of  the  PCT  should  be  de-  ment  of  Commerce  made  a  very  persua- 

cnapter.  ferred.  sive  case  for  the  necessity  of  having  ma- 

pct  entry  into  forck                         The  committee  notes  that  the  proposal  chinery  to  permit  the  filing  of  a  patent 

The  treaty  will  enter  into  force    3  'or  a  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  has  in  one  place  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 

months  after  eight  governments  ratify  been  under  active  consideration  as  a  have  multinational  eCfect 

it^including    four    nations    considered  product  of  U.S.  initiative  for  nearly  10  This  will  be  less  costly  and  much  more 

major   In  terms  of  patent  activity.  The  years  and.  so  far  as  the  subcommittee  efficient  than  the  present  arrangement. 
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There  is  no  opposition  to  this,  as  the 
chairman  said,  not  merely  within  the 
ITnited  States,  but  in  the  developing  na- 
tions. They  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
this  particular  biU. 

My  particular  congressional  district 
specializes  in  high-technology  industry, 
in  electronics,  In  computer  science,  and 
In  optics. 

This  bill  would  be  needed  and  is 
strongly  endorsed  by  corporations  in  the 
high-technology  area. 

The  example  of  the  United  States  rat- 
ifying this  treaty  will  give  a  signal  to 
other  highly  industrialized  nations  so 
that  worldvdde  cooperation  in  this  area 
will,  hopefully,  follow  very  soon. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  affirmative  vote 

on  S.  24.    

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  this  question:  What  will  this 
legislation  accomplish  that  we  don't  al- 
ready have?  Our  Patent  Office  at  the 
present  time  will  cross-flle  with  other 
patent  offices  for  reference  in  other  coun- 
tries. How  will  it  affect  us  any  differently 
if  we  would  have  an  international  patent 
system?  For  instance,  if  a  patent  is  filed 
in  this  country,  we  also  would  find  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  to  patents 
in  France  or  Britain,  as  an  example. 
How  would  we  be  affected  differently 
from  what  we  are  doing  right  now? 

Mr.  KASTEl^MEIER.  If  the  gentlenian 
will  yield,  this  provides  machinery  for 
those  member  nations  whereby,  for  ex- 
ample, in  this  country  an  individual  or 
corporation  could  file  an  initial  applica- 
tion here,  and  it  would  be  processed  as 
though  it  would  have  been  made  in  a 
number  of  other  member  nations  abroad 
which  could  be  specially  designated. 

A  20 -month  period  is  established  in 
which  priority  would  be  given  to  that 
applicant  with  a  single  application.  At 
a  later  stage,  not  later  than  20  months, 
that  patent  could  be  perfected  in  the 
other  countries  but  prior  to  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  applicant 
for  moving  beyond  Washington  in  terms 
of  filing  those  applications. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  If  a  patent  ap- 
plication is  filed  in  the  United  States 
under  this  new  program,  is  it  necessary 
to  file  separate  applications  in  the  other 
countries.  Now  if  they  would  file  one  ap- 
plication does  that  mean  they  would 
automatically  be  filed  for  a  patent  In 
every  member  country? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  They  would  au- 
tomatically be  filed  for  a  patent  In  so- 
called  designated  countries,  those  coun- 
tries which  are  designated  on  the  orig- 
inal application  in  this  country,  in  which 
you  have  designated  an  Interest.  That 
Is  all  you  would  be  required  to  do.  It 
would  therefore  obviate  the  necessity  of 
making  filings  In  other  countries  in  which 
jrou  might  have  an  Interest. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Then  Is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that  you  would  receive  one 
patent,  or  you  would  receive  a  patent 
from  each  one  of  the  member  countries? 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  In  due  course 
Datents  would  have  to  be  perfected  and 


would  have  to  be  completed,  and  these 
would  have  to  be  filed  in  each  of .  the 
countries,  but  you  would  have  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  from  having  to 
undergo  the  rather  expensive  transla- 
tions in  other  countries  in  perfecting  that 
particular  appUcation.  You  would  have 
to  obtain  patents  in  those  countries.  But 
the  initial  filing  and  the  initial  fee  paid, 
and,  in  fact,  the  regulations  under  this 
bill  for  individual  filing  for  a  U.S.  patent 
application,  interested  in  international 
filings,  would  be  very  substantially  re- 
duced, so  that  really  one  filing  process 
would  be  sufficient  rather  than  a  series 
of  duplicative  processes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  When  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  files  for  a  patent  that  appli- 
cation would  indicate  exactly  the  tech- 
nology that  they  were  covering.  Would 
this  mean  that  we  would  then  give  that 
information  to  other  people  in  other 
coim  tries? 

We  perhaps  have  the  highest  amount 
of  patent  applications  filed  for,  right 
in  this  country,  and  we  are  moving  along 
fast  in  new  technologies.  Will  this,  in 
turn,  turn  over  our  corporate  and  our 
individual  ideas  to  people  in  other  coun- 
tries and  create  additional  foreign  com- 
petition because  of  that? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  a  very  good  question.  I 
am  not  an  expert  in  patent  law  but  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
United  States  has  three  reservations  im- 
der  the  treaty.  One  of  them  has  to  do 
with  publication,  that  is  international 
publication.  I  think  that  goes  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question.  Presimiably  the  pur- 
pose of  that  reservation  is  to  withhold 
that  sort  of  information  that  the  origi- 
nal patent  applicant  desires  to  withhold. 
We  have  reserved  this  under  the  treaty. 
In  other  words,  present  American  sub- 
stantive law  in  that  regard  is  not 
changed. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  What  about  pat- 
ents that  would  affect  our  international 
security,  or  our  military?  And  some  of 
those  ideas  are  patented,  would  that  au- 
tomatically fall  into  the  hands  of  all  of 
the  member  nations? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  the  same  an- 
swer applies,  that  is  to  say,  this  reveals 
nothing  internationally  which  is  not  now 
revealed  or  is  not  now  protected. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  section  17  of  the  bill  is  relevant 
to  this  in  that  every  contracting  State 
can  take  steps  to  preserve  its  own  na- 
tional security,  and  there  are  elaborate 
provisions  made  so  that  no  secret  thing 
developed  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity need  be  revealed  to  any  foreign 
power. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  fiurther  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 


tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
tmd  pass  the  Senate  bill  S.  24. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  3  of  rule 
XXVn  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this  motion 
will  be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  with- 
draw his  point  of  order  of  no  quorum? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule  XXVII  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question,  on  each 
motion  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  the  order  in  which 
the  motion  was  entertained. 


AMENDING  FEDERAL  RULES  OF  EVI- 
DENCE AND  FEDERAL  RULES  OP 
CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pendmg  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H.R.  9915,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hun- 
gate)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  9915.  as  amended, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  360.  nays  0 
answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  72,  as 
follows : 


AMnor 

Adams 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
BafalU 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  B.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breatix 
Breckinridge 
Brtnkley 
Brooks 


[Roll  No.  660] 

YEAS — 360 

Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
(Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
ComeU 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daolelson 


Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Erienbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flthian 

Plorio 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Freocel 
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Puqua 
Oaydos 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Orassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
HawlEins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hides 
Hightower 
HUlis 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Icbord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Hasten 
Eastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 

Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Levltas 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 


McCIoskey 

McCk>llister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
RandaU 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 

NAYS— O 


Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rouah 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Ddall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vender  Jagt 
Vender  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


Gonzalez 
NOT  VOTINO— 72 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Barrett 

Bell 

Biaggl 

Boland 

Brodhead 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carney 

Cleveland 

Conyers 

Corman 


cotter 

Frey 

Coughlln 

Ooldwater 

D' Amours 

Harkin 

Dent 

Harrington 

Early 

Hubert 

EUberg 

Helstoskl 

Esch 

Holtzman 

Eshleman 

Koch 

Fary 

Lent 

Fish 

Litton 

Flood 

McEwen 

nowers 

MazzoU 

Fountain 

Melcher 

Praser 

MUford 

Morgan 

Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Nix 

O'Neill 

Patten,  N.J. 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Richmond 


Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Scheuer 
Shuster 
Smith,  Iowa 
Snyder 
Stanton, 
James  V. 


Stuckey 

XTllman 

Walsh 

Whltten 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Young,  Ga. 

Zeferettl 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Early.  - — •• 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Utton.  ..^^ 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Rotisselot. 

Mr.  Murtha  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Brodhead  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  D'Amours. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Ooldwater  with  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  DEVINE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

.The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)(3)  of 
rule  XXWn,  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device  may  be  taken 
on  the  additional  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  postponed 
further  proceedings.  '^ ' ' 


IMPLEMENTING  PATENT  COOP- 
ERATION TREATY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  Senate 
biU  S.  24. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
Qeman  from  Wisconsin   (Mr.  Kasten- 


meier)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  bill  S.  24. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  coimt.  Two  hundred  seventy-five 
Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  349,  nays  5, 
answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  78,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  661] 
YEAS— 349 


Abdnor 

Derrick 

Hyde 

Adams 

Derwlnskl 

Ichord 

Alexander 

Devlne 

Jacobs 

Ambro 

Dickinson 

Jeffords 

Anderson, 

Dlggs 

Jenrette 

Calif. 

DingeU 

Johnson,  Calif 

Anderson,  HI. 

Dodd 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Andrews, 

Downey,  NY. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

N.Dak. 

Downing,  Va. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Archer 

Jones,  N.C. 

Armstrong 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Ashbrook 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ashley 

duPont 

Jordan 

Aspin 

Eckhardt 

Karth 

AuColn 

Edgar 

Kasten 

BadUlo 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

Bafalis 

Edwards.  Calif 

Kazen 

Baldus 

Emery 

Kelly 

Baucus 

English 

Kemp 

Bauman 

Brienbom 

Ketchum 

Beard,  R.I. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Keys 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Kindness 

Bedell 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Krebs 

Bennett 

Fascell 

Krueger 

Bergland 

Fen  wick 

LaFalce 

BevUl 

Findley 

Lagomarsino 

Blester 

Fisher 

Landrum 

Bingham 

Flthian 

Leggett 

Blanchard 

Florio 

Lehman 

Blouln 

Plynt 

Levitas 

Boggs 

Foley 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Boiling 

Ford.  Mich. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Bowen 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Brademas 

Forsythe 

Long,  Md. 

Breaux 

Frenzel 

Lott 

Breckinridge 

Puqua 

LuJan 

Brinkley 

Gaydos 

McClory 

Brooks 

Gialmo 

McCIoskey 

Broomfleld 

Gibbons 

McColllster 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gilman 

McCormack 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ginn 

McDade 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ooldwater 

McDonald 

Broyhlll 

Goodling 

McFall 

Buchanan 

Gradison 

McHugh 

Burgener 

Grassley 

McKay 

Burke.  Calif. 

Green 

McKlnney 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gude 

Macdonald 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Guyer 

Madden 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hagedom 

Madlgan 

Burton,  John 

Haley 

Magulre 

Burton,  PhUlip  Hall 

Mahon 

Butler 

Hamilton 

Mann 

Byron 

Hammer- 

Martin 

Carr 

schmldt 

Mathis 

Carter 

Hanley 

Matsunaga 

Casey 

Hannaford 

Meeds 

Cederberg 

Hansen 

Metcalfe 

Chappell 

Harris 

Meyner 

Clancy 

Harsha 

Mezvlnsky 

Cla\isen. 

Hastings 

Michel 

DonH. 

Hawkins 

Mlkva 

Clawson,  Del 

Hayes,  Ind. 

MUler.  Calif. 

Clay 

Hays,  Ohio 

MUls 

Cochran 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Mineta 

Cohen 

Heckler,  Mass. 

MlnUh 

CoUlns.  ni. 

Hefner 

Mink 

CoUins.  Tex. 

Heinz 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Conable 

Henderson 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Conlan 

Hicks 

Moakley 

Conte 

Hightower 

Moffett 

Cornell 

HUIU 

Mollohan 

Crane 

Hinshaw 

Montgomery 

D'Amours 

Holland 

Moore 

Daniel.  Dan 

Holt 

Moorhead. 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Horton 

Calif. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Howard 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Danlelson 

Howe 

Mosher 

Davis 

Hubbard 

Moss 

de  la  Garza 

Hughes 

Myers.  Ind. 

Delaney 

Hungate 

My«ra,Pa. 

Dellums 

Hutchinson 

Natcher 
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Neal 

Boncallo 

Studds 

Nedzi 

Rooney 

Sullivan 

NichoU 

Roiisb 

Symington 

Nowak 

Roybal 

Talcott 

Obentar 

Runnels 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Obey 

Ruaao 

Taylor,  N.C. 

O^rien 

Ryan 

Thompson 

O'Hara 

St  Germain 

Thone 

Ottlnger 

Santinl 

Thornton 

Paasman 

Sarasln 

Traxler 

Patman.  Tex. 

Sarbanes 

Treen 

Patterson, 

Schneebeli 

Tsongas 

CalU. 

Schroeder 

Udall 

Patttwn.  N.T 

.     Scbulzc 

Van  Deerlln 

Pepper 

Sebellua 

Vander  Jagt 

Pettu 

Selberllng 

Vander  Veen 

PUce 

Sharp 

Vanlk 

Poage 

Shipley 

Vlgorlto 

Preealer 

Shrlver 

Waggonner 

Preyer 

Bikes 

Wampler 

Price 

Simon 

Waxman 

Prttchard 

Slak 

Weaver 

Quie 

Skubltz 

Whalen 

QuUlen 

Slack 

White 

Ballsback 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Whitehurst 

BandaU 

Solarz 

,.  Wiggins 

Rangel 

Spellman 

WUson,  Bob 

Rees 

Spence 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Regula 

Staggers 

WUson,  Tex. 

Beuoa 

Stanton, 

Winn 

RHodes 

J.  William 

Wirth 

Riegle 

Stark 

Wright 

Rinaldo 

Steed 

Wylle 

Roberts 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Yates 

Roblnaon 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Toung,  Alaska 

RodJLno 

Stephens 

Young,  Tex. 

Roe 

Stokes 

Zablocki 

Rogers 

Stratton 
NAYS— 5 

Gonzalez 

Miller,  Ohio 

Toung,  Fla. 

Latta 

Symms 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Nolan 

NOT  VOnNO— 78 

Abzug 

Foimtaln 

Richmond 

Addabbo 

Fraser 

Rlsenhoover 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Prey 

Rose 

Annunzlo 

Harkln 

Rosenthal 

Barrett 

Harrington 

Rostenkowski 

BeU 

Hubert 

Rousselot 

Blaggl 

Helstoekl 

Ruppe 

Boland 

Holtzman 

Satterfleld 

Bonker 

Jarman 

Scheuer 

Brodbead 

Koch 

Shuster 

Burke,  Pla. 

Lent 

Smith,  Iowa 

Carney 

Litton 

Snyder 

Cblsbolm 

McEwen 

Stanton. 

Cleveland 

MazzoU 

James  V. 

Oonyers 

Melcber 

Steelman 

Gorman 

MUford 

Stuckey 

Cotter 

Morgan 

Teague 

Coughlln 

Mottl 

Ullman 

Dent 

Murphy,  lU. 

Walsh 

Early 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Whitten 

BUberg 

Mvirtha 

Wolff 

Esch 

Nix 

Wydler 

CNeUl 

Tatron 

Pary 

Patten,  N.J. 

Young,  Ga. 

Fisb 

Perkins 

Zeferetti 

Flood 

Peyser 

Flowers 

Pickle 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

B4r.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Bshleman. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Esch. 

B4r.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Murtha  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Buppe. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Bostezikowskl  with  Mr.  Flab. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
norlda. 

Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Mllford. 


Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Harkln. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Brodhead  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 

Mr.  Rlsenhoover  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  ASH- 
LEY, and  Mrs.  FENWICK  changed  their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 
,  So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TVSTENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
ON  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  WORK 
OP  THE  UNITED  NATIONS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  94-266) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  and  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  29th  annual  report  on  United  States 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  report,  which  covers  the  Calendar 
Year  1974,  shows  how  U.S.  national 
interests  were  affected  by  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agen- 
cies and  its  special  programs.  It  shows 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  United 
States  utilized  the  United  Nations  to 
promote  world  peace,  economic  progress 
and  social  justice.  It  also  shows  that  at 
times  a  majority,  unfortunately,  took 
decisions  on  important  political  and 
economic  Issues  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  views  of  some  of  the  na- 
tions most  importantly  involved. 

During  1974,  the  Third  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  in  Caracas,  the  World 
Population  Conference  in  Bucharest, 
and  the  World  Food  Conference  in  Rome 
all  focused  attention  on  worldwide  prob- 
lems that  can  be  solved  only  by  interna- 
tional cooperation.  The  United  States 
made  constructive  contributions  to  all 
these  conferences. 

The  report  gives  special  attention  to 
UN  efforts  designed  with  U.S.  support: 

— to  keep  the  peace  on  Cyprus,  In  tiie 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere; 

— to  strengthen  international  arms 
control  and  disarmament  pro- 
grams; 

— to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  world  food  shortages  and  mal- 
distribution; 

—to  control  population  growth; 

— ^to  relieve  the  victims  of  natural  and 
other  disasters; 


— to  promote  international  economic 

and  social  development; 
— to  develop  more  effective  procedures 

to  protect  human  rights;  and 
— to  improve  the  functioning  of  the 

United  Nations  Itself. 
Not  all  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  cited  in  this  report.  Many  U.N.  activi- 
ties of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  do  not  make  headlines.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  regular  economic, 
social,  and  service  types  of  activities 
which  account  for  the  employment  of 
more  than  90  percent  of  total  U.N.  per- 
sonnel and  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
governments  to  the  United  Nations.  For 
example,  the  World  Weather  Watch  of 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization, 
the  worldwide  smallpox  eradication  pro- 
gram of  the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  work  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization,  and  the  work  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency — 
particularly  its  application  of  safeguards 
to  nuclear  fuel  and  the  by-products  of 
nuclear  plants — all  contribute  to  the 
safety,  health  and  well-being  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  those  of  other  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  in  1974 
threaten  to  distort  this  positive  thrust 
and  make  cooperation  within  the  or- 
ganization more  difficult.  There  was,  for 
example,  a  clash  of  interests  between  the 
industrialized  nations  and  developing 
nations.  This  was  particularly  evident  in 
the  sixth  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  when  the  majority  of  develop- 
ing countries  insisted  on  the  adoption  of 
a  program  of  action  for  a  "new  inter- 
national economic  order"  despite  the 
serious  reservations  of  the  industrialized 
nations  about  its  acceptability  and  even 
its  workability.  Other  divisive  actions 
included  the  Invitation  by  the  29th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  to  participate  as  an 
observer  in  the  work  of  the  organization, 
the  discriminatory  treatment  accorded 
Israel  by  UNESCO  and  the  improper  sus- 
pension of  South  Africa  from  partici- 
pation in  the  General  Assembly.  How- 
ever, by  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 
signs  of  a  growing  awareness  of  the  dan- 
gers from  confrontation  and  of  a  will- 
ingness to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
conciliation  and  compromise. 

In  this  30th  anniversary  year  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  underlying  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Organization  re- 
main as  valid  as  when  they  were  first 
set  forth  in  Article  1  of  the  UN.  Charter: 
— to  maintain  international  peace  and 

security; 
—to  develop  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples; 
— to  achieve  international  cooperation 
in  solving  international  problems  of 
an  economic,  social,  cultural  or  hu- 
manitarian character; 
— to    promote    respect    for    human 

rights;  and 

— to  harmonize  the  actions  of  nations. 

Despite  difficulties,  I  believe  there  has 

been  progress   toward   achieving  these 

purposes.  The  United  States  is  seeking  to 

promote  cooperation  among  U.N.  mem- 
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bers  and  to  discourage  confrontation.  In 
our  increasingly  interdependent  world 
there  is  no  practical  alternative  to  co- 
operation, and  If  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinues on  a  course  of  confrontation  this 
can  only  result  in  the  serious  weakening 
of  that  body.  The  United  States,  for  Its 
part,  will  stand  firm  in  support  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  November  3,  1975. 


about  something  more  than  a  building  and     hospitals  to  work  together  so  much  better. 


THE  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  VA 
HOSPITAL 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1975,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  was 
renamed  the  Harry  S.  Truman  VA  Hos- 
pital in  honor  of  our  33d  President.  On 
that  occasion,  the  Honorable  Richard  L. 
Roudebush,  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Truman  as 
"a  common  citizen  and  a  veteran  who 
knew  the  need  people  have  for  medical 
assistance  and  help  of  all  kinds."  It  Is 
appropriate  to  honor  the  former  Presi- 
dent in  this  manner,  Mr.  Roudebush  said, 
"because  President  Truman  was  a  be- 
liever in  good  care  for  veterans  and  was 
President  at  a  time  of  rapid  VA  growth." 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Missourians  share  in 
this  new  honor  that  will  further  preserve 
Mr.  Truman's  memory.  We  are  proud 
that  the  fine  VA  medical  facility  at 
Columbia  has  been  rededlcated  in  his 
name  and  we  take  equal  pride  in  the  re- 
'  marks  of  Mr.  Roudebush  at  the  rededica- 
tion  ceremonies.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
those  remarks  In  the  Record: 
Remarks  by  Hon.  Richard  L.  Roxtdebush 

When  this  hospital  was  dedicated  less 
than  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  Donald 
Johnson,  my  distinguished  predecessor  as 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  said  that 
It  was  destined  to  be  a  key  Institution  In 
the  VA  medical  care  system  and  a  symbol  of 
good  service  to  Missouri  veterans. 

It  has  become  these  things  already  In  its 
short  history.  I  am  sure  that  its  Importance 
and  its  prestige  will  grow  as  it  becomes  even 
more  firmly  established. 

The  task  I  have  been  assigned  here  today, 
the  task  of  helping  to  associate  a  distin- 
guished name  with  a  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital,  is  one  that  brings  me  great 
honor  and  great  pleasure.  I  am  delighted  to 
b©  with  you  and  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
those  who  have  arranged  this  ceremony. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  Harry  Truman  would 
have  understood  the  purpose  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  hospital  as  few  men  would. 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  had  great  under- 
standing of  those  who  use  its  services. 

He  was  a  government  official  who  knew 
what  govemmegit  could  accomplish  in  a 
facility  of  this  kind.  And  he  was  a  common 
citizen  and  a  veteran  who  knew  the  need 
people  have  for  medical  assistance  and  for 
help  of  all  kinds. 

Our  ceremony  today  calls  attention  to  a 
jwan  and  what  he  stood  for  and  is  remem- 
bered for  .  .  .  and  to  an  institution,  what 
It  is  here  for  and  what  it  can  do  for  those 
who  have  earned  Its  services. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  this 
man's  name  and  this  Institution  should  get 
together  .  .  .  and  when  I  say  "institution" 
I  hope  you  understand  that  I  am  talking 


Its  equipment. 

I  am  talking  about  the  spirit  of  this  hos- 
pital and  about  the  traditions  that  will  build 
as  it  gets  a  little  older.  I  am  talking  about 
its  staff  ttnd  employees,  its  volunteers,  its 
supporters  in  the  community. 

I  am  talking  about  the  concept  behind  It, 
the  service  it  gives,  the  promise  it  holds  for 
those  who  use  It  or  are  eligible  to  use  It. 

I  think  it  Is  fitting  that  the  name  of  Harry 
S  Truman  should  be  honored  here  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Truman  was  President  at 
a  time  when  VA  built  a  great  many  hospitals. 
The  return  of  large  numbers  of  World  War 
n  veterans  required  a  construction  and  ac- 
quisition program  that  has  never  been 
equaled  and  during  the  Truman  years  some 
90  hospitals  were  brought  Into  the  system. 

Mr.  Truman  understood  the  need  for  a 
strong  medical  program  for  veterans  and  for 
a  strong  agency  to  run  it.  He  remembered 
the  experiences  of  veterans  of  a  generation 
earlier,  a  time  when  he  had  returned  home 
from  service.  And  he  also  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  keep  In  touch  with  the  men  of  World 
\yar  n,  learning  their  problems  through 
visits  and  conversations. 

He  signed  the  law  creating  VA's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

It  could  be  argued  that  any  man  who  was 
President  at  the  time  World  War  II  came  to 
an  end  would  have  had  to  preside  over  a 
large  expansion  of  VA  facilities,  that  what 
President  Truman  did  with  regard  to  hos- 
pitals and  other  veterans'  programs  was  dic- 
tated by  the  times. 

We  don't  know  what  reactions  another 
President  might  have  had.  But  we  do  know 
that  growth  of  facilities  was  rapid  under 
President  Truman  and  that  he  had  a  genuine 
Interest  in,  and  a  real  concern  for,  activities 
in  behalf  of  veterans. 

We  know  that  he  took  an  action  early  in 
his  service  as  President  that  was  popular 
among  all  Americans  and  that  was  seen  as 
an  Indication  of  this  Interest  and  concern. 
It  was  an  action  that  I  am  sure  was  quite 
popular  in  this  section  of  Missouri. 

President  Truman  asked  that  General 
Omar  Bradley  be  c4lled  home  to  become  head 
of  the  Veterans  Administration.  General 
Bradley,  who  was  known  for  understanding 
his  troops  and  for  being  solicitous  for  their 
welfare,  brought  the  same  friendship  and 
sympathy  to   the  veterans  he  served. 

He  was  an  Administrator  who  set  high 
marks  of  accomplishment  for  all  of  us  who 
have  followed  him  to  shoot  at.  He  became  a 
legend  at  VA  .  .  .  and  President  Truman 
was  responsible  for  his  being  there. 

I  think  another  reason  that  the  name 
of  Harry  S.  Truman  Is  such  an  appropriate 
one  for  this  hospital  to  bear  is  that  President 
Truman  throughout  his  public  life  always 
had  such  an  Interest  in  the  pofislblllties  of 
medicine  and  in  ways  to  get  good  health  care 
to  all  the  people. 


under  regional  arrangements.  The  result 
has  been  better  care  for  the  individual,  some- 
thing President  Tnunan  constantly  called 
for. 

Mr.  Truman  had  strong  feelings  about  the 
responsibility  of  government  toward  the  peo- 
ple but  he  W&3  never  one  to  think  that  an 
individual's  responslbUity  to  another  per- 
son should  be  lessened  because  of  government 
action. 

He  was  impressed  by  the  way  VA  uses  vol- 
unteers and  I  am  sure  he  would  have  liked 
the  service  volunteers  give  at  this  hospital. 

He  once  told  a  national  meeting  of  the 
VA  Voluntary  Service  Advisory  Committee: 

"When  you  can  get  people  to  put  aside 
their  own  business  and  go  to  work  in  the 
hospitals  as  you  are  doing  it  Is  real  public 
service. 

"You  people  can  furnish  something  the 
government  can  never  provide,  and  that  la 
the  personal  touch — Just  a  little  bit  of  home. 

"Keep  up  the  work  for  the  veterans  .  .  . 
nobody  appreciates  It  more  than  I  do." 

So  It  is  appropriate  that  this  became  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Hospital  because  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  a  believer  In  good  care  for 
veterans  and  was  President  at  a  time  of 
rapid  VA  growth  .  .  .  because  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  health  services  for  all 
Americans  and  understood  the  role  govern- 
ment could  play  in  providing  them  .  .  .  and 
because  he  would  have  approved  of  what  Is 
being  accomplished  here. 

It  is  also  appropriate  that  this  hospital 
be  named  for  President  Truman  because  he 
was  a  Missourlan  and  you  are  proud  of  him. 

But  let  me  advance  another  reason  .  .  . 
and  do  so  by  trying  to  draw  some  parallels 
between  President  Trimutn  and  the  pec^le 
this  hospital  is  all  about,  the  patients  who 
are  treated  here. 

Mr.  Truman  was  a  soldier,  a  citizen  who 
was  Interested  in  the  military  and  did  well  In 
his  assignments. 

He  Joined  the  National  Guard  as  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough. 

He  was  a  reserve  officer.  He  was  on  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  while 
a  member  he  tried  to  volunteer  for  active 
duty  durlnp  World  War  II. 

But  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of 
Mr.  Truman  as  a  military  man.  Just  as  It  Is  a 
mistake  to  think  of  other  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  done  their  duty  In  uniform 
as  military  people. 

He  came  back  to  the  Joys  and  challenges 
of  civilian  life  and  it  would  be  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  he  made  the  most  of 
his  opportunities. 

Mr.  Truman  was,  of  course,  exceptional  In 
what  he  did.  But  I  think  he  always  made  It 
plain  that  he  did  not  think  of  himself  as 
exceptional  in  what  he  was. 

Tills  hospital  Is  devoted  to  serving  Mis- 
souri citizens  who  went  away  to  war  and 
then  came  back.  That's  what  Harry  Truman 
did  and  that's  who  Harry  Truman  was. 

This  hospital  is  for  those  who  answered  a 


In  statements  and  speeches  throughout  his  ^„„„  »„  h..*„   wih  »v,_.-  ,...*_     -  ™i,        *t. 

!^-!?!-Lrnr"^ir^*  TTnr°'^  ^-*^\i°and  Ven  l^ZZ'\  "  "^"  '"'  '"^^ 
—•'^■" —     advances   being   made   and    


medical  advances  heing  made  and  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  new  knowledge  being  used 
as  widely  as  possible. 

He  was  fascinated  by  the  Improvements 
made  in  battlefield  care  during  the  Korean 
Conflict  and  hoped  that  civilians  would  bene- 
fit. He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  VA  re- 
search. He  constantly  called  for  better  ways 
to  deliver  health  care  and  did  constant 
battle  with  those  who  opposed  his  views  of 
what  should  be  done. 

He  would  have  liked  the  arrangement  here 
where  you  have  a  hospital  that  Is  a  federal 
facility  working  so  closely  with  a  distin- 
guished medical  school  that  la  a  state  insti- 
tution. He  would  have  applauded  the  good 
sense  of  it  and  been  pleased  by  the  results. 

And  I  am  sure  be  would  have  liked  Im^- 
provements  made  within  VA  that  enable  our 


to  civilian  pur- 
suits and  occupations.  Just  as  Harry  Tru- 
man did. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  things  Mr.  Tru- 
man had  in  common  with  the  patients  and 
potential  patients  here  is  another  factor  In 
making  this  redeslgnation  fitting. 

The  Truman  name  has  been  given  to  many 
things  built  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury .  .  .  here  in  Missouri  and  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  know  of  none  that  can  wear  It  with 
greater  suitability  or  more  grace  than  this 
hospital. 

But  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  do 
something  a  little  different  here,  although 
It  will  have  no  bearing  on  the  signs  or 
plaques  the  hospital  bears,  the  letterheads 
that  are  printed  or  the  way  it  Is  listed  in  the 
telephone  book. 
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There  is  no  opposition  to  this,  a^'  the 
chairman  said,  not  merely  within  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  developing^ na- 
tions. They  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
this  partlcxilar  blU. 

My  particular  congressional  district 
specialises  In  high-technology  industry. 
In  electronics.  In  computer  science,  and 
In  optics. 

This  bin  would  be  needed  and  is 
strongly  endorsed  by  corporations  in  the 
high-technology  area. 

The  example  of  the  United  States  rat- 
ifying this  treaty  will  give  a  signal  to 
other  highly  Industrialized  nations  so 
that  worldwide  cooperation  in  this  area 
will,  hopefully,  follow  ver>'  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  affirmative  vote 
on  8.  24. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  £^k  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  this  question:  What  will  this 
legislation  accomplish  that  we  don't  al- 
ready have?  Our  Patent-  Office  at  the 
present  time  will  cross-file  with  other 
IMtent  offices  for  reference  in  other  coun- 
tries. How  will  it  affect  us  any  differently 
if  we  would  have  an  international  patent 
system?  For  instance,  if  a  patent  is  filed 
in  this  country,  we  also  would  And  that 
It  would  be  necessary  to  refer  to  patents 
In  France  or  Britain,  as  an  example. 
How  would  we  be  affected  differently 
from  what  we  £ire  doing  right  now? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  this  provides  machinery  for 
those  member  nations  whereby,  for  ex- 
ample, in  this  country  an  individual  or 
corporation  could  file  an  initial  applica- 
tion here,  and  it  would  be  processed  as 
though  it  would  have  been  made  in  a 
number  of  oth6r  member  nations  abroad 
which  could  be  specially  designated. 

A  20-month  period  is  established  in 
which  priority  would  be  given  to  that 
applicant  with  a  single  application.  At 
a  later  stage,  not  later  than  20  months, 
that  patent  could-  be  perfected  in  the 
other  countries  but  prior  to  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  applicant 
for  moving  beyond  Washington  in  terms 
of  filing  those  applications. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  If  a  patent  ap- 
plication is  filed  in  the  United  States 
under  this  new  program,  is  it  necessary 
to  file  separate  applications  in  the  other 
countries.  Now  if  they  would  file  one  vp- 
pllcation  does  that  mean  they  would 
automatically  be  filed  for  a  patent  in 
every  member  country? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  They  would  au- 
tomatically be  filed  for  a  patent  In  so- 
called  designated  countries,  those  coun- 
tries which  are  designated  on  the  orig- 
toal  application  in  this  country,  in  which 
you  have  designated  an  interest.  That 
Is  all  you  would  be  required  to  do.  It 
would  thertfore  obviate  the  necessity  of 
making  filings  in  other  countries  In  which 
you  might  have  an  interest. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Then  Is  the  gen- 
tleman sasrlng  that  you  would  receive  one 
patent,  or  you  would  receive  a  patent 
from  each  one  of  the  member  countries? 
lifr.  KASTENMEIER.  In  due  course 
patents  would  have  to  be  perfected  and 


would  have  to  be  completed,  and  these 
would  have  to  be  filed  in  each  of  the 
countries,  but  you  would  have  an  ex.- 
tended  period  of  time  from  having  to 
undergo  the  rather  expensive  transla- 
tions in  other  countries  in  perfecting  that 
particular  application.  You  would  have 
to  obtain  patents  in  those  countries.  But 
the  initial  filing  and  the  initial  fee  paid, 
and,  in  fact,  the  regulations  under  this 
bill  for  individual  filing  for  a  U.S.  patent 
application,  interested  in  international 
filings,  would  be  very  substantially  re- 
duced, so  that  resdly  one  filing  process 
would  be  sufficient  rather  than  a  series 
of  duplicative  processes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  When  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  files  for  a  patent  that  appli- 
cation would  indicate  exactly  the  tech- 
nology that  they  were  covering.  Would 
this  mean  that  we  would  then  give  that 
information  to  other  people  in  other 
countries  ? 

We  perhaps  have  the  highest  amount 
of  patent  applications  filed  for,  right 
in  this  country,  and  we  are  moving  along 
fast  in  new  technologies.  Will  this,  in 
turn,  turn  over  our  corporate  and  our 
individual  ideas  to  people  in  other  coun- 
tries and  create  additional  foreign  com- 
petition because  of  that? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  a  very  good  question.  I 
am  not  sui  expert  in  patent  law  but  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
United  States  has  three  reservations  im- 
der  the  treaty.  One  of  them  has  to  do 
with  publication,  that  is  international 
publicaticm.  I  think  that  goes  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question.  Presimiably  the  pur- 
pose of  that  reservation  is  to  withhold 
that  sort  of  Information  that  the  origi- 
nal patent  applicant  desires  to  withhold. 
We  have  reserved  this  under  the  treaty. 
In  other  words,  present  American  sub- 
stantive law  in  that  regard  is  not 
changed. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  What  about  pat- 
ents that  would  affect  our  international 
security,  or  our  military?  And  some  of 
those  ideas  are  patented,  would  that  au- 
tomatically fall  into  the  hands  of  all  of 
the  member  nations? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  the  same  an- 
swer applies,  that  is  to  say,  this  reveals 
nothing  internationally  which  Is  not  now 
revealed  or  is  not  now  protected. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  section  17  of  the  bill  is  relevant 
to  this  in  that  every  contracting  State 
can  take  steps  to  preserve  its  own  na- 
tional security,  and  there  are  elaborate 
provisions  made  so  that  no  secret  thing 
devel(^>ed  in  the  Interest  of  national  se- 
curity need  be  revealed  to  any  foreign 
power. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 


tion' is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
KEiER)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  bill  S.  24. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  3  of  rule 
XXVn  and  the  Chair's  prior  aimounce- 
ment,  further  proceedings  on  this  motion 
will  be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  with- 
draw his  point  of  order  of  no  quorum? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule  XXVH,  the 
Chair  wlU  now  put  the  question,  on  each 
motion  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  the  order  in  which 
the  motion  was  entertained. 


AMENDING  FEDERAL  RULES  OF  EVI- 
DENCE  AND  FEDERAL  RULES  OP 
CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pendmg  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H.R.  9915,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hun- 
gate)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  9915,  as  amended, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  360,  nays  0 
fouJws^  "present"  1.  not  voting  72,  as 

I  Roll  No.  660] 

YEAS — 360 

Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
BafalU 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brademaa 
Breauz 
Brvckinrtdge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 


Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Oiggs 

Dingell 

Oodd 

Downey,  N.T. 


Burton.  PhUUp  Downing  Va 


Butler 
Byron 
Can- 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
CoUlns.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
ComeU 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Oanlelaon 


Drlnan 

Duhcan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

duPont 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

EnglUh 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

PasceU 

Fen  wick 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Florio 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Foraythe 

n-ensel 
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Puqua 

Oaydoa 

Olaimc 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Olnn 
Ooodling 
Oradison 
Orassley 
Oreen 
Oude 
Ouyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Ball 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HUlls 
Hlnshaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe   • 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  (>>lo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Earth 
Kasten 
Eastenmeier 
Kazen 
EeUy 
Eemp 
Eetchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Landmm 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Uoyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCJlory 


McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

MathU 

Mataunaga 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pr  easier 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
RandaU 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regtila 
ReuBs 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Risenboover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 

NAYS— O 


Roe 
Roger* 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rouah 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Santlni 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkea 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
VanUc 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wright 
Wylle 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— !■ 
Gonzalez 
NOT  VOTINO— 72 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

BeU 

Blaggl 

Boland 

Brodhead 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carney 

Cleveland 

Conyera 

Corman 


Cotter 

Prey 

Coughlln 

Ooldwater 

D'Amours 

Harkin 

Dent 

Harrington 

Early 

H«bert 

EUberg 

Helstoakl 

Each 

Holtzman 

Eshleman 

Koch 

F»ry 

Lent 

Fish 

Litton 

Flood 

McBwen 

Flowsra 

MaszoU 

Fountain 

Melcber 

Frmser 

MUford 

Morgan 

Mottl 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Nix 

O'Neill 

Patten.  N.J. 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Richmond 


Roae 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Scheuer 
Shustar 
Smith,  Iowa 
Snyder 
Stanton, 
James  V. 


Stuckey 

Ullman 

Walsh 

Whltten 

Wolff 

Wydler 

YatTon 

Young.  Oi 

Zeferettl 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Addabbo  vrtth  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Utton. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Murtha  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Brodhead  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  D'Amours. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Ooldwater  with  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  DEVTNE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MEIER )  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  bill  S.  24. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Chair 
will  count  Two  hundred  seventy-five 
Members  are  present,  a  quorum 

Mr  LATTA  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  349.  nays  5. 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  78,  as 
follows : 

IRoU  No.  661] 
YEAS— 349 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)(3)  of 
rule  XXWn,  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device  may  be  taken 
on  the  additional  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  postponed 
further  proceedings. 


IMPLEMENTING  PATENT  COOP- 
ERATION TREATY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  Senate 
biU  S.  24. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin   (Mr.  Kastkw- 


Abdnor 

Derrick 

Hyde 

Adams 

Derwlnskl 

Ichord 

Alexander 

Devlne 

Jacobs 

Ambro 

Dickinson 

Jeffords 

Anderson, 

Dlggs 

Jenrette 

Calif. 

Dingell 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Dodd 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Andrews, 

Downey.  NY. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

N.  Dak. 

Downing,  Va. 

Jone^  Ala. 
Jone|  N.C. 

Archer 

Drlnan 

Armstrong 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Ashbrook 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ashley 

du  Pont 

Jordan 

Aspin 

Eckhardt 

Karth 

AuCoin 

Edgar 

Kasten 

BadUlo 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kastcnmeier 

Bafalis 

Edwards,  Calif 

Kazen 

Baldus 

Emery 

Kelly 

Baucus 

English 

Kemp 

Bauman 

Erlenlxjm 

Ketchum 

Beard,  R.I. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Keys 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Kindness 

Bedell 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Krebs 

Bennett 

Faacell 

KLrueger 

Bergland 

Fen  wick 

LaFalce 

BevUl 

Flndley 

Lagomarslno 

Blester 

Fisher 

Landrum 

Bingham 

Plthlan 

Leggett 

Blanchard 

Florio 

Lehman 

Blouin 

Flynt 

Levitas 

Boggs 

Foley 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Boiling 

Ford.  Mich. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Bowen 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Brad  em  as 

Porsythe 

Long.  Md. 

Breaux 

Frenzel 

Lott 

Breckinridge 

Puqua 

Lujan 

Brlnktey 

Oaydos 

McClory 

Brooks 

Gialmo 

McCloekey 

Broomfleld 

Gibbons 

McColUster 

Brown,  Calif. 

Oilman 

McCormack 

Brown,  Mich. 

Olnn 

McDade 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ooldwater 

McDonald 

BroyhUl 

Ooodling 

McFall 

Buchanan 

Oradison 

McHugh 

Burgener 

Orassley 

McKay 

Burke.  Calif. 

Green 

McKlnney 

Burke.  Mass. 

Gude 

Macdonald 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Guyer 

Madden 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hagedom 

Madlgan 

Burton,  John 

Haley  • 

Magulre 

Burton,  PhUllp  Hall 

M&bon     . 

Butler 

HamUton 

Mann 

Byron 

Hammer- 

Martin 

Can- 

schmldt 

Mathls 

Carter 

Hanley 

Matsunaga 

Casey 

Hannaford 

Meeds 

Cederberg 

Hansen 

Metcalfe 

Chappell 

Harris 

Meyner 

Clancy 

Harsha 

Mezvinsky 

Clausen, 

Hastings 

Michel 

DonH. 

Hawkins 

Mlkva 

Clawson,  Del 

Hayes,  Ind. 

MUler,  Calif. 

Clay 

Hays,  Ohio 

Mills 

Cochran 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Mineta 

Cohen 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Minlsh 

CoUlns,  m. 

Hefner 

Mink 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Heinz 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Conable 

Henderson 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Conlan 

Hicks 

Moakley 

Conte 

Hightower 

Moffett 

Cornell 

HUlls 

Mollohan 

Crane 

Hlnshaw 

Montgomery 

D'Amours 

Holland 

Moore 

Daniel,  Dan 

Holt 

Moorhead. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Horton 

Calif. 

Daniels,  N.J.*- 

Howard 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Danlelson 

Howe 

Mosher 

Davis 

Hubbard 

Moss 

de  la  Oarza 

Hughes 

Myers.  Ind. 

Delaney 

Hungate 

Myers,  Pa. 

Dellums 

Hutchinson 

Natcher 
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Vml 

RoBcallo 

Studds 

Nedzl 

Rooney 

Sullivan^. 

NlcboU 

Rouab 

Symlngtoql^ 

Nowak 

Roybal 

Talcott 

OberaUr 

Runnels 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Obey 

Ruaao 

Taylor.  N.C. 

O'Srlen 

Ryan 

Tbompeon 

O'Hara 

St  Oennaln 

Thone 

Bantlnl 

Tbomton 

Saraaln 

Traxler 

Pfttman.  Tex. 

Sarbanes 

Treen 

Patterson. 

Schneebell 

Tsongas 

Calif. 

Scbroeder 

Udall 

Pattlaon.  N.Y 

Schulze 

Van  Deerlln 

Pepper 

Sebellus 

Vander  Jagt 

Pettis 

Selberllng 

Vander  Veen 

Pike 

Sbarp 

Vanlk 

Poage 

Sblpley 

Vlgorlto 

Preuler 

Sbrlver 

Waggonner 

Bikes 

Wampler 

Price 

Simon 

Waxman 

Prttctaard 

Slak 

Weaver 

Qule 

Skublta 

Whalen 

QuUlen 

Slack 

White 

RaiUback 

Smitb.  Nebr. 

Whitehurst 

RandaU 

Solaiz 

Wiggins 

Rangel 

Speilman 

Wilson,  Bob 

Bees 

Spence 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Regula 

Staggers 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Reuas 

Stanton, 

Winn 

BtKxles 

J.  WllllAm 

Wlrtb 

Rlegle 

Stark 

Wrlgbt 

Rlnaldo 

Steed 

Wylie 

Roberta 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Yates 

Roblnaon 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Young,  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Stepbens 

Young,  Tex. 

Roe 

8t/>ke8 

Zablockl 

Rogers 

Stratton 
NAYS— 5 

Gonzalez 

IClller.  Obio 

Young,  Fla. 

Latta 

Symms 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Nolan 

NOT  VOTINO— 78 

Abzug 

Fountain 

Richmond 

Addabbo 

Fraser 

Risenhoover 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Frey 

Rose 

Annunzio 

Harkln 

Rosenthal 

Barrett 

Harrington 

Roetenkowski 

BeU 

H«bert 

Rousselot 

Blaggl 

Helstoskl 

Buppe 

Boland 

Hoitzman 

Satterfleld 

Bonker 

Jarman 

Scbeuer 

Brodbead 

Kocb 

Shuster 

Burke.  Pla. 

Lent 

Smith.  Iowa 

Carney 

Litton 

Snyder 

McEwen 

Stanton, 

Cleveland 

Mazzoll 

James  V. 

Oonyers 

Melcher 

Steelman 

Gorman 

Mil  ford 

Stuckey 

Cotter 

Morgan 

Teague 

Cougblln 

Mottl 

TTllman 

Dent 

Murphy,  ni. 

Walsb 

Early 

Murpby.  N.Y. 

Whitten 

Ellberg 

Murtha 

Wolff 

Eacb 

NU 

Wydler 

Esbleman 

O-NelU 

Yatron 

Pary 

Patten,  N.J. 

Yoimg,  Oa. 

Plah 

Perkins 

Zeferettl 

Flood 

Peyser 

Flowers 

Pickle 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Harkln. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Brodhead  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  ASH- 
LEY, and  Mrs.  FENWICK  changed  their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


( 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Bfr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Bowers. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Barren  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Miirphy  of  New  York  with  ISx.  Ksch. 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Rouaaelot. 

Mr.  Murtha  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Mix  with  Mr.  Buppe. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Bowwnthal  with  Mr.  TTllman. 

Mr.  Bostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Jamaa  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  MMboU  with  Mr.  Shiister. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Ms.  HoltEman  with  Mr.  Mllford. 


TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
ON  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  WORK 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  94-266) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  and  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  29th  annual  report  on  United  States 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  report,  which  covers  the  Calendar 
Year  1974,  shows  how  U.S.  national 
interests  were  affected  by  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agen- 
cies and  Its  special  programs.  It  shows 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  United 
States  utilized  the  United  Nations  to 
promote  world  peace,  economic  progress 
and  social  justice.  It  also  shows  that  at 
times  a  majority,  unfortunately,  took 
decisions  on  Important  political  and 
economic  issues  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  views  of  some  of  the  na- 
tions most  importantly  involved. 

During  1974,  the  Third  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  in  Caracas,  the  World 
Population  Conference  in  Bucharest, 
and  the  World  Food  Conference  in  Rome 
all  focused  attention  on  worldwide  prob- 
lems that  can  be  solved  only  by  interna- 
tional cooperation.  The  United  States 
made  constructive  contributions  to  all 
these  conferences. 

The  report  gives  special  attention  to 
UN  efforts  designed  with  U.S.  support: 
•  —to  keep  the  peace  on  Cyprus,  In  the 

Middle  East  and  elsewhere; 
■  —to    strengthen    international    arms 
control     and     disarmament     pro- 
grams: 
-—to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  world  food  shortages  and  mal- 
distribution; 
—to  control  population  growth; 
— to  relieve  the  victims  of  natural  and 
other  disasters; 


— to  promote  international  economic 

and  social  development: 
— to  develop  more  effective  procedures 

to  protect  human  rights;  and 
— to  improve  the  functioning  of  the 

United  Nations  itself. 
Not  all  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
is  cited  in  this  report.  Many  U.N.  activi- 
ties of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  do  not  make  headlines.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  regular  economic, 
social,  and  service  types  of  activities 
which  account  for  the  employment  of 
more  than  90  percent  of  total  U.N.  per- 
sonnel and  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
governments  to  the  United  Nations.  For 
example,  the  World  Weather  Watch  of 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization, 
the  worldwide  smallpox  eradication  pro- 
gram of  the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  work  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization,  and  the  work  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency— 
particularly  its  application  of  safeguards 
to  nuclear  fuel  and  the  by-products  of 
nuclear  plants — all  contribute  to  the 
safety,  health  and  well-being  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  those  of  other  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  in  1974 
threaten  to  distort  this  positive  thrust 
and  make  cooperation  within  the  or- 
ganization more  diflScult.  There  was,  for 
example,  a  clash  of  interests  between  the 
industrisdized  nations  and  developing 
nations.  This  was  particularly  evident  in 
the  siarth  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  when  the  majority  of  develop- 
ing countries  insisted  on  the  adoption  of 
a  program  of  action  for  a  "new  inter- 
national economic  order"  despite  the 
serious  reservations  of  the  industrialized 
nations  about  its  acceptability  and  even 
its  workability.  Other  divisive  actions 
included  the  invitation  by  the  29th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  to  participate  as  an 
observer  in  the  work  of  the  organization, 
the  discriminatory  treatment  accorded 
Israel  by  UNESCO  and  the  improper  sus- 
pension of  South  Africa  from  partici- 
pation in  the  General  Assembly.  How- 
ever, by  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 
signs  of  a  growing  awareness  of  the  dan- 
gers from  confrontation  and  of  a  will- 
ingness to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
conciliation  and  comproniise. 

In  this  30th  anniversary  year  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  underlying  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Organization  re- 
main as  valid  as  when  they  were  first 
set  forth  in  Article  1  of  the  U.N.  Charter: 
— to  maintain  international  peace  and 

security; 
—to  develop  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples: 
— to  achieve  international  cooperation 
in  solving  international  problems  of 
an  economic,  social,  cultural  or  hu- 
manitarian character: 
— to    promote    respect    for    human 

rights;  and 

— to  harmonize  the  actions  of  nations. 

Despite  difBculties,  I  believe  there  has 

been  progress   toward  achieving  these 

purposes.  The  United  States  is  seeking  to 

promote  cooperation  among  U.N.  mem- 
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bers  and  to  discourage  confrontation.  In 
our  increasingly  interdependent  world 
there  is  no  practical  alternative  to  co- 
operation, and  if  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinues on  a  course  of  confrontation  this 
can  only  result  in  the  serious  weakening 
of  that  body.  The  United  Staltes,  for  its 
part,  will  stand  firm  in  support  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  November  3,  1975. 


THE  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  VA 
HOSPITAL 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 19, 1975,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  was 
renamed  the  Harry  S.  Truman  VA  Hos- 
pital in  honor  of  our  33d  President.  On 
that  occasion,  the  Honorable  Richard  L. 
Roudebush,  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Truman  as 
"a  common  citizen  and  a  veteran  who 
knew  the  need  people  have  for  medical 
assistance  and  help  of  all  kinds."  It  is 
appropriate  to  honor  the  former  Presi- 
dent in  this  manner,  Mr.  Roudebush  said, 
"because  President  Truman  was  a  be- 
liever in  good  care  for  veterans  and  was 
President  at  a  time  of  rapid  VA  growth." 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Missourians  share  in 
this  new  honor  that  will  further  preserve 
Mr.  Truman's  memory.  We  are  proud 
that  the  fine  VA  medical  facility  at 
Columbia  hsus  been  rededicated  in  his 
name  and  we  take  equal  pride  in  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Roudebush  at  the  rededica- 
tion  ceremonies.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
those  remarks  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  bt  Hon.  Richard  L.  Roudebush 

When  this  hospital  was  dedicated  less 
than  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  Donald 
Johnson,  my  distinguished  predecessor  as 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  said  that 
it  was  destined  to  be  a  key  institution  In 
the  VA  medical  care  system  and  a  symbol  of 
good  service  to  Missouri  veterans. 

It  has  become  these  things  already  In  Its 
short  history.  I  am  sure  that  its  importance 
and  its  prestige  will  grow  as  it  becomes  even 
more  firmly  established. 

The  task  I  have  been  assigned  here  today, 
the  task  of  helping  to  associate  a  distin- 
guished name  with  a  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital.  Is  one  that  brings  me  great 
honor  and  great  pleasure.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  with  you  and  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
those  who  have  arranged  this  ceremony. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  Harry  Truman  would 
have  understood  the  purpose  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  hospital  as  few  men  would. 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  had  great  under- 
standing of  those  who  use  its  services. 

He  was  a  government  official  who  knew 
what  government  could  accomplish  In  a 
facility  of  this  kind.  And  he  was  a  common 
citizen  and  a  veteran  who  knew  the  need 
people  have  for  medical  assistance  and  for 
help  of  aU  kinds. 

Our  ceremony  today  calls  attention  to  a 
man  and  what  he  stood  for  and  Is  remem- 
bered for  .  .  .  and  to  an  Institution,  what 
It  is  here  for  and  what  It  can  do  for  those 
who  have  earned  Its  services. 

I  think  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  this 
man's  name  and  this  Institution  should  get 
together  .  .  .  and  when  I  say  "institution" 
I  hope  you  understand  that  I  am  talking 


about  something  more  than  a  building  and 
its  equipment. 

I  am  talking  about  the  spirit  of  this  hos- 
pital and  about  the  traditions  that  wlU  build 
as  It  gets  a  little  older.  I  am  talking  about 
its  staff  and  employees.  Its  volunteers,  Its 
supporters  In  the  conmiunlty. 

I  am  talking  about  the  concept  behind  it, 
the  service  it  gives,  the  promise  it  holds  for 
those  who  use  It  or  are  eligible  to  use  it. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  the  name  of  Harry 
S  Truman  should  be  honored  here  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Truman  was  President  at 
a  time  when  VA  built  a  great  many  hospitals. 
The  return  of  large  numbers  of  World  War 
n  veterans  required  a  construction  and  ac- 
quisition program  that  has  never  been 
equaled  and  during  the  Truman  years  some 
90  hospitals  were  brought  Into  the  system. 

Mr.  Truman  understood  the  need  for  a 
strong  medical  program  for  veterans  and  for 
a  strong  agency  to  run  It.  He  remembered 
the  experiences  of  veterans  of  a  generation 
earlier,  a  time  when  he  had  returned  home 
froni  service.  And  he  also  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  keep  In  touch  with  the  men  of  World 
War  n,  learning  their  problems  through 
visits  and  conversations. 

He  signed  the  law  creating  VA's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

It  could  be  argued  that  any  man  who  was 
President  at  the  time  World  War  II  came  to 
an  end  would  have  had  to  preside  over  a 
large  expansion  of  VA  facilities,  that  what 
President  "Truman  did  with  regard  to  hos- 
pitals and  other  veterans'  programs  was  dic- 
tated by  the  times. 

We  don't  know  what  reactions  another 
President  might  have  had.  But  we  do  know 
that  growth  of  facilities  was  rapid  under 
President  Truman  and  that  he  bad  a  genuine 
interest  In,  and  a  real  concern  for,  activities 
In  behalf  of  veterans. 

We  know  that  he  took  an  action  early  In 
his  service  as  President  that  was  popular 
among  all  Americans  and  that  was  seen  as 
an  Indication  of  this  Interest  and  concern. 
It  was  an  action  that  I  am  sure  was  quite 
popular  in  this  section  of  Missouri. 

President  Truman  asked  that  General 
Omar  Bradley  be  called  home  to  become  head 
of  the  Veterans  Administration.  General 
Bradley,  who  was  known  for  understanding 
his  troops  and  for  being  solicitous  for  their 
welfare,  brought  the  same  friendship  and 
sympathy  to   the  veterans  he  served. 

He  was  an  Administrator  who  set  high 
marks  of  accomplishment  for  all  of  us  who 
have  followed  him  to  shoot  at.  He  became  a 
legend  at  VA  .  .  .  and  President  TYuman 
was  responsible  for  his  being  there. 

I  think  another  reason  that  the  name 
of  Harry  S.  Truman  Is  such  an  appropriate 
one  for  this  hospital  to  bear  is  that  President 
Truman  throughout  his  public  life  always 
had  such  an  Interest  In  the  poesiblllties  of 
medicine  and  in  ways  to-  get  good  health  care 
to  all  the  p>eople. 

In  statements  and  speeches  throughout  his 
Presidency  he  showed  great  appreciation  for 
medical  advances  being  made  and  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  new  knowledge  being  used 
as  widely  as  possible. 

He  was  fascinated  by  the  Improvements 
made  In  battlefield  care  during  the  Korean 
Confilct  and  hoped  that  civilians  would  bene- 
fit. He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  VA  re- 
search. He  constantly  called  for  better  ways 
to  deliver  health  care  and  did  constant 
battle  with  those  who  opposed  his  views  of 
what  should  be  done. 

He  would  have  liked  the  arrangement  here 
where  you  have  a  hospital  that  Is  a  federal 
facility  working  so  closely  with  a  distin- 
guished medical  school  that  Is  a  state  Insti- 
tution. He  would  have  applauded  the  good 
sense  of  it  and  been  pleased  by  the  results. 

And  I  am  sure  be  would  have  liked  inir 
provements  made  within  VA  that  enable  our 


hospitals  to  work  together  so  much  better, 
under  regional  arrangements.  The  result 
has  been  better  care  for  the  individual,  some- 
thing President  Truman  constantly  caUed 
for. 

Mr.  Truman  had  strong  feelings  about  the 
responsibility  of  government  toward  the  peo- 
ple but  he  was  never  one  to  think  that  an 
Indivlduars  responsibility  to  another  per- 
son should  be  lessened  because  of  government 
action. 

He  was  impressed  by  the  way  VA  uses  vol- 
unteers and  I  am  sure  be  would  have  Uked 
the  service  volunteers  give  at  this  hospital. 

He  once  told  a  national  meeting  of  the 
VA  Voluntary  Service  Advisory  Committee: 

"When  you  can  get  people  to  put  aside 
their  own  business  and  go  to  work  In  the 
hospitals  as  you  are  doing  it  is  real  public 
service. 

"You  people  can  furnish  something  the 
government  can  never  provide,  and  that  Is 
the  personal  touch — just  a  little  bit  of  home. 

"Keep  up  the  work  for  the  veterans  .  .  . 
nobody  appreciates  It  more  than  I  do." 

So  it  Is  appropriate  that  this  became  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Hospital  becaiise  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  a  believer  In  good  care  for 
veterans  and  was  President  at  a  time  of 
rapid  VA  growth  .  .  .  because  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  health  services  for  all 
Americans  and  understood  the  role  govern- 
ment could  play  in  providing  them  .  .  .  and 
because  he  would  have  approved  of  what  is 
being  accomplished  here. 

It  is  also  appropriate  that  this  hospital 
be  named  for  President  Truman  because  be 
was  a  Mlssourlan  and  you  are  proud  of  him. 

But  let  me  advance  another  reason  .  .  . 
and  do  so  by  trying  to  draw  some  parallels 
between  President  Truman  and  the  people 
this  hospital  is  all  about,  the  patients  who 
are  treated  here. 

Mr.  Truman  was  a  soldier,  a  citizen  who 
was  Interested  In  the  military  and  did  well  In 
his  assignments. 

He  Joined  the  National  Guard  as  soon 
as  he  was  old  enoufh. 

He  was  a  reserve  officer.  He  was  on  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  wbUe 
a  member  he  tried  to  volunteer  for  active 
duty  durlnp:  World  War  n. 

But  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of 
Mr.  Truman  as  a  military  man,  just  as  it  Is  a 
mistake  to  think  of  other  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  done  their  duty  In  uniform 
as  military  people. 

He  came  back  to  the  joys  and  challenges 
of  civilian  life  and  It  would  be  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  be  made  the  most  of 
his  opportunities. 

Mr.  Truman  was,  of  coiu-se,  exceptional  in 
what  he  did.  But  I  think  he  always  made  it 
plain  that  he  did  not  think  of  himself  aa 
exceptional  in  what  he  was. 

This  hospital  Is  devoted  to  serving  Mis- 
souri citizens  who  went  away  to  war  and 
then  came  back.  That's  what  Harry  Truman 
did  and  that's  who  Harry  Truman  was. 

This  hospital  Is  for  those  who  answered  a 
iC^l  to  duty,  did  their  duty  as  weU  as  they 
OTUld  and  then  returned  to  civilian  pur- 
suits and  occupations,  just  as  Harry  Ttu- 
man  did. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  things  Mr.  Tru- 
man had  in  common  with  the  patients  and 
potential  patients  here  Is  another  factor  in 
making  this  redeslgnation  fitting. 

The  Truman  name  has  been  given  to  many 
things  built  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury .  .  .  here  in  Missouri  and  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  know  of  none  that  can  wear  it  with 
greater  suitability  or  more  grace  than  this 
hospital. 

But  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  do 
something  a  little  different  here,  although 
it  will  have  no  bearing  on  the  signs  or 
plaques  the  hospital  bears,  the  letterheads 
that  are  printed  or  the  way  It  is  listed  In  the 
telephone  book. 
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How  woiild  It  be  If  we  dedicate  this  hoe- 
pltal  to  Harry  Truman,  tbe  veteran?  Harry 
Ttvman,  tlw  President,  Harry  Truman,  tbe 
■tataunan,  already  baa  monuments  In  large 
number. 

And  let  us  do  something  else  that  I  be- 
Uere  he  would  have  Uked.  Let  us  also  dedi- 
cate this  haq>ital  .  .  .  and  this  Is  a  re- 
dedlcatlon,  really  ...  to  all  his  fellow  vet- 
erans from  Missouri,  the  people  who  are  cared 
for  here. 

We  wont  put  their  names  on  the  signs  or 
the  plaqiies  or  In  the  telephone  book  because 
the  name  of  lllsaourl's  most  distinguished 
veteran  will  stand  for  them  all. 

They  will  know  by  our  iising  It  that  this 
to  an  InsUtutlon  that  tries  to  live  up  to  his 
Ideas  of  public  service,  reflect  his  compas- 
sion and  embody  bis  love  for  mankind  .  .  . 
and  that  they  will  be  welcome  here. 

Thank  you  for  aUowlng  me  to  participate  In 
this  enjoyable  event  and  thank  you  for  yovu 
hoq>ltaUty. 


EXPLANATION  CONCERNINa  RES- 
OLUTION OP  DISAFPROVAIi  OP 
U.8.  RAILWAY  AfBOCIATION'S 
PINAL  SYSTEM  PLAN 

(Mr.  HASTINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  HASTINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  Introduced  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  Railway  Association's 
Pinal  System  Plan  submitted  to  the 
House  on  July  26,  1975,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 208(b)  of  the  Rail  Revltallzatlon 
*Act  of  1973. 

I  feel  It  necessary  to  explain  my  Inten- 
tions In  offering  the  resolution.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  the  USRA,  under  a  con- 
gressional mandate,  was  assigned  the 
task  of  reorganizing  the  ailing  railroad 
structure  In  the  17-State  Northeast  and 
Ifidwest  regions  Into  a  competitive,  prof- 
itable, and  efficient  rail  system.  That  con- 
figuration, ConRail — Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation,  is  scheduled  to  go  into  oper- 
ation on  November  9,  only  6  days  from 
today. 

As  a  prime  sponsor  of  the  1973  ena- 
bling legislation,  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  a 
representative  of  the  southern  tier  of 
New  York  State  whose  rail  service  was 
scheduled  for  restructuring  and  altera- 
tion, I  have  been  keenly  involved  and 
interested  In  the  evolution  of  the  final 
8yst«n  plan. 

The  Industry  structure  outlined  In  the 
.USRA  plan  met  with  my  general  ap- 
mvval.  Although  several  branch  lines  in 
my  district  were  not  included  In  the' 
ConRail  structure,  I  was  pleased  with 
'  the  association's  attempt  to  develop  a 
new,  sllmmed-down,  viable  rail  system 
within  the  region.  The  rail  structure  out- 
lined in  the  final  system  plan  consisted 
of  the  operation  of  essentially  a  two- 
rarrler  system — ConRail  and  Chessie— 
with  the  support  from  the  N&W  and 
other  solvents.  The  combined  service  of 
these  two  roads  appeared  to  adequately 
meet  the  goals  of  the  act  and  my  support 
for  the  plan  was  based  on  this  comple- 
mentary framewoiic  of  routes.  In  fact,  the 
final  system  plan  states: 

Implemenutlon  of  the  structure  depends 
on  the  Chessie  System's  flnal  acceptance  of 
Itt  conditional  agreement  with  USRA  to  ac- 
quire certain  properties  and  services  .  .  . 


However,  there  is  now  the  possibility 
that  Chessie  will  not  participate  in  the 
plan.  With  failure  to  declare  their  in- 
tentions and  provide  the  Congress  and 
my  subcommittee  with  a  definitive  and 
complete  picture  of  the  industry  struc- 
ture, I  introduced  this  resolution  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion.  We  should  note 
that  the  act  does  not  mandate  the  pub- 
lication of  purchases  of  bankrupt  lines 
by  the  solvents  imtil  December  9.  How- 
ever, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  is  near  enough  to  ar- 
riving at  a  decision  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement and  allow  us  to  visualize  the 
permanent  system  without  dangerous 
speculation — this  annoimcement  is  cru- 
cial. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  not  been  op- 
posed to  the  ConRaU  plan  up  until  now 
nor  am  I  opposed  today.  Doubt,  however, 
plagues  me  and  I  felt  it  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise the  option  of  disapproval  that 
Congress  gave  itself  in  the  1973  legisla- 
tion as  a  means  of  reexamining  the  valid- 
ity of  the  plan  without  the  large  contri- 
bution of  the  Chessie  system.  I  might  add, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  aware  of  the  re- 
percussions a  vote  of  disapproval  would 
have  on  the  industry.  I  fuUy  realize  that 
the  alternatives  to  ConRail  are  limited 
and  rather  gloomy,  but  it  is  my  belief 
that  now  is  the  time  to  carefully  weigh 
these  alternatives  in  the  face  of  a  final 
system  plan  lacking  the  key  role  of 
Chessie. 

My  colleagues,  you  and  I  are  today 
faced  with  a  $2.5  billion  dilemma.  With- 
out a  commitment  from  the  solvent,  we 
will  in  effect  continue  to  speculate  on  the 
flnal  industry  structure  and  permit  a  bil- 
lion dollar  corporation  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  go  into  effect  on 
November  9.  And  yet,  on  that  date  we 
may  see  implementation  of  a  system  that 
will  not  meet  the  goals  which  Congress 
mandated.  To  blindly  permit  initiation 
of  the  system  which  may  not  cure  the 
ills  Congress  saw  needed  correction  in 
1973  is  one  we  need  to  carefully  assess 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  will  be  able  to  begin 
this  assessment  process  at  the  earliest 
I  late  possible. 


STATEMENT 


(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  state- 
ment regarding  several  recorded  votes 
which,  because  of  a  death  in  the  family 
I  missed,  and  an  indication  of  how  I 
would  have  voted  had  I  been  present. 

SEPTEMBEK    29,  1975 

Rollcall  No.  559,  on  House  Resolution 
726,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
8603,  Postal  Reorganization  Act  amend- 
ments. The  resolution  was  agreed  to  by 
a  vote  of  344  to  19.  I  was  paired  for  this 
resolutionjMid'had  I  been  present,  would 
have  V(Jte3Tor  it. 

Rollcall  No.  560,  on  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  genUeman  from  Aiicansas 
(Mr.  Alexander)  to  HJ%.  8603.  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  amendments,  to  re- 


quire the  Postal  Service  to  come  before 
Congress  each  year  for  authorization  and 
appropriations  of  its  total  budget.  The 
amendment  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  267 
to  123.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  against  this  amendment. 

SKPTXMBEB  30,  19TS 

Rollcall  No.  561,  on  House  Resolution 
752,  providing  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
9861,  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  resolution 
was  agreed  to  370  to  11.  I  was  paired 
for  this  resolution  and  had  I  been  present 
would  have  voted  for  it. 

Rollcall  No.  563,  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Stokes)  to  H.R.  9861,  the  DOD  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1976,  to  add 
$5  million  In  f imds  to  the  bill  for  recruit- 
ing for  personnel  counseling  services. 
The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  112  to  296.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  against  this  amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  564,  on  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Murphy)  to  H.R.  9861,  the  DOD 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1976,  to 
restore  $15.6  million  in  funds  for  Army 
recruiting  activities.  The  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  117  to  228.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  against 
the  amendment. 

OCTOBKB    1,    1975 

Rollcall  No.  566,  on  a  motion  to  table 
a  previously  offered  motion  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil 
Service  from  further  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  688,  to  disapprove  the 
President's  pay  plan.  The  motion  carried 
by  a  vote  of  278  to  123.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  for  the  motion. 

Rollcall  No.  567,  on  an  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMO)  to  H.R.  9861,  the  DOD  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1976,  to  re- 
quire disclosure  of  the  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  for  activities  of  the  CIA. 
The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  147  to  267.  I  was  paired  for  this 
amendment,  and  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  for  it. 

RollcalhNo.  569,  on  a  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahoh) 
to  limit  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlemui  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  to  an  additional 
30  minutes.  The  amendment  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  187  to  223.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  against  the  mo- 
tion. 

Rollcall  NO.  570,  on  an  amendment  by 
the  gentieman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chap- 
pell) to  strike  out  $58.2  million  in  funds 
for  the  development  of  the  F-18  Navy  air 
combat  fighter.  The  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  173  to  243. 1  was  paired 
for  the  amendment,  and  had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  for  it. 

Rollcall  No.  571,  on  an  amendment  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Spellman)  to  prohibit  use  of  funds  in 
the  bill  for  the  relocation  of  the  National 
Oceanographic  Office  headqusurters  of 
the  Navy.  The  amendment  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  219  to  193. 1  was  paired  for  this 
amendment  and  had  I  been  present, 
would  have  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  statement  regarding  sev- 
eral other  reooRUd  fotas  I  missed  re- 
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cenUy,  and  an  indication  of  how  I  would 
have  voted  had  I  been  present. 

OCTOBXa  30,  1975 

Rollcall  No.  617,  on  a  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  9924,  to 
provide  for  a  National  Women's  Con- 
ference in  1976.  The  motion  failed  to 
carry  by  a  vote  of  233  to  157. 1  was  paired 
for  this  motion,  and  had  I  been  present, 
would  have  voted  for  it. 

Rollcall  No.  618,  a  vote  on  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  House  Reso- 
lution 780,  to  disapprove  a  regulation 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. The  motion  failed  to  carry  by  a 
vote  of  220  to  169.  I  was  paired  for  this 
motion,  and  had  I  been  present,  would 
have  voted  for  it. 

OCTOBER  21,   1975 

Rollcall  No.  623,-  on  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Fisher)  to  H.R.  8617,  the  Federal 
Employees  Political  Activities  Act,  to 
prohibit  Federal  employees  from  engag- 
ing in  political  activities  or  being  a  can- 
didate for  elective  office  unless  it  is  a 
part-time  elective  office  of  a  State  or 
local  political  subdivision.  Tlie  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  147  to 
260.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  624,  on  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit H.R.  8617,  the  Federal  Employees 
Political  Activities  Act,  to  the  Ctommittee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  in- 
structions to  report  it  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  that  sought  to  re- 
tain only  those  provisions  in  the  bill  con- 
sistent with^the  Hatch  Act.  The  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  81  to  327. 1  was 
paired  against  this  motion  and  had  I 
been  present,  would  have  voted  against 
it. 

Rollcall  No.  625,  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  8617,  the  Federal  Employees  Politi- 
cal Activities  Act.  The  bill  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  288  to  119. 1  was  paired  for  this 
bill  and  had  I  been  present,  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  it. 

Rollcall  No.  626,  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  7222,  Federal  Employees  Group  Life 
Insurance.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  172  to  225.  I  was  paired  for  this 
bill  and  had  I  been  present,  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  it. 

OCTOBEE  31,    1975 

Rollcall  No.  657,  a  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown),  to  H.R.  10024, 
extending  regulation  Q  for  financial  In- 
stitutions, to  Insert  a  new  title  m  that 
would  limit  the  application  of  the  report- 
ing requirements  to  financial  institutions 
in  20  selected  metropolitan  statistical 
areas.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  165  to  167.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

Rollcall  No.  658,  a  vote  on  flnal  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  10024  extending  regulation 
Q  for  flnancial  Institutions.  The  bill 
passed  by  a  vote  of  177  to  147.  I  was 
paired  for  this  bUl  and  had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CRISIS 

"nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  we  have  felt  an  uneasiness 
about  the  flnancial  soimdness  of  New 
York  City.  Since  last  March,  we  have  all 
known  that  the  city  is  in  failing  flnan- 
cial health;  it  cannot  meet  its  operating 
costs  from  current  income,  and  it  has  at 
l<»ig  last  run  out  of  ways  to  borrow  more 
money  to  cover  the  deflcits  that  have 
existed  not  only  this  year,  but  perhaps 
for  a  decade. 

Now  we  are  given  crisis  legislation,  in- 
tended to  save  the  city  from  almost  cer- 
tain disaster.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
to  legislate  in  a  hurry ;  it  is  far  worse  to 
do  so  In  an  atmosphere  that  is  super- 
charged with  politics. 

No  matter  how  great  the  sin  of  a 
political  body,  the  functions  of  that  body 
have  to  be  carried  on.  No  matter  what 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment  in  political 
life,  human  life  goes  on.  So  It  wlU  be  with 
New  York.  No  matter  what  happens,  New 
York  will  continue  to  exist,  and  it  will 
continue  to  f imction  as  a  city  for  as  long 
as  there  is  any  reason  for  a  city  to  exist 
in  that  particular  spot  on  the  globe.  So 
we  are  not  going  to  wish  New  York  away; 
it  will  not  go  away.  The  city  cannot  save 
itself,  and  no  amount  of  preaching  from 
us  will  give  it  absolution. 

But  the  irony  is  that  this  emergency 
legislation  for  New  York  City  cannot 
save  the  situation,  either.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  is  not  enough  time  for  us  to 
enact  and  put  into  place  the  machinery 
that  would  salvage  New  York,  permit  the 
restructuring  of  its  debt,  and  set  it  on 
the  road  to  decent  management  and  fls- 
cal  integrity.  That  is  a  task  that  defied 
the  government  of  the  city  for  a  decade; 
ti  is  a  task  that  overwhelmed  Governor 
Rockefeller's  most  brilliant  improvisa- 
tions; and  it  is  a  task  that  is  clearly  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  body,  working  in 
feverish  haste,  in  an  atmosphere  that 
has  been  saturated  with  political  feeling 
by  the  deliberate  actions  of  our  former 
colleague,  who  by  the  grace  of  the  25th 
amendment  now  occupies  the  White 
House. 

We  all  have  our  feelings  about  New 
York,  one  way  or  another.  We  all  have 
our  opinions  about  the  management  of 
the  city;  we  can  find  ample  evidence  in 
the  record  to  support  feelings  of  praise  or 
despair.  But  we  cannot  legislate  with 
feelings;  emotions  cannot  be  expressed 
in  law.  If  it  Is  good  law.  Good  law  must 
deal  with  issues,  not  feelings;  good  lav( 
must  resolve  substantive  problems,  not 
emotions.  So  we  must  legislate  with  our 
heads,  not  our  hearts. 

I  believe,  sis  I  have  said,  that  it  Is  very 
unlikely  that  we  can  enact  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  rescue  of  New  York,  and 
place  Into  operation  the  machinery  for 
such  a  rescue,  in  time  to  prevent  the 
city's  collapse.  Even  if  we  could  do  that, 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  hastily  drawn 
legislation  could  provide  the  ways  and 
means  to  resolve  the  problems  that  have 
proved  intractable  to  a  succession  of 
mayors,  Governors,  and  legislatures  in 
New  York.  Beyond  those  bitter  realities, 
we  should  recognize  that  in  this  bill,  this 
emergency  legislation,  we  would  be  es- 
tablishing a  precedent  whose  reach  we 
do  not  really  comprehend. 


We  do  not  khow  what  this  precedent 
would  do  to  disrupt  the  foimdations  of 
the  Federal  system,  any  more  than  we 
knew  how  far  stskew  the  Lockheed  and 
Penn  Central  deals  would  knock  the 
proper  relationships  between  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  and  private  enterprise. 
Iliere  is  no  question  that  such  a  prece- 
dent as  this  legislation  would  establish 
would  disturb  in  a  profound  way  the  re- 
lationships and  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
structure — not  only  in  New  York,  but 
everywhere  else  as  well.  It  is  not  an  argu- 
ment that  we  should  brush  aside  lightly. 

It  is  true  that  the  collapse  of  a  great 
city  cannot  be  viewed  as  less  than  an 
unmitigated  disaster.  The  collapse  of 
New  York  City  might  create  great  prob- 
lems only  there;  but  no  one  knows  how 
far  the  damage  might  spread  or  what 
effects  it  might  have.  Only  the  most  ob- 
tuse could  view  with  equanimity,  let 
alone  pleasure,  the  impending  doom  of  a 
financial  structure  as  large  as  that  of 
New  York  City.  The  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  financial  institutions  is  at 
stake;  and  likewise  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  small  investors  who  might  lose 
everything,  or  a  very  large  part  of  their 
whole  life's  savings.  In  a  collapse  of  the 
city. 

Like  everything  else  in  this  muddle, 
there  is  a  mirror  image  for  all  argu- 
ments. The  financial  institutions  are  as- 
sured of  survival  by  the  Fed  and  the 
FDIC.  Small  investors  are  assured  of 
nothing  by  anybody.  But  a  guarantee 
would  create  Immense  profits  for  specu- 
lators who  have  bought  New  York  paper 
at  a  discount,  gambling  that  a  guarantee 
would  be  forthcoming.  The  whole  scene 
is  like  a  carnival  house  of  mirrors;  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  greatest 
evil  would  lie  in  leaving  New  York  to  fry 
in  Its  own  fat,  or  to  mount  some  kind  of 
rescue. 

The  greatest  irony  of  all  is  that  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  any  action  we  take 
on  this  matter  in  the  next  few  days  will 
make  any  difference  at  all. 

My  opinion  is  that  since  we  cannot 
wish  New  York  away,  and  since  it  cannot 
save  itself,  and  since  it  will  not  go  away, 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  real 
choice  but  to  aid  the  city  in  some  way. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  least  costiy  aid 
to  the  city  would  be  predefault  aid.  But 
if  a  guarantee  cannot  be  established  in 
time,  and  if  that  raises  enormous  ques- 
tions as  a.  precedent,  what  then  is  left? 

I  submit  that  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem can  best  assist  New  York,  and  that 
it  can  do  so  under  its  present  authority, 
namely  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  This  authority  is  clear  and  ex- 
plicit. It  reads  as  follows:  The  statute 
says  that  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has 
the  power  to.  quote,  "buy  and  sell,  at 
home  or  abroad,  bonds  and  notes  of  the 
United  States,  and  bills,  notes,  revenue 
bonds,  and  warrants  with  a  maturity 
from  date  of  purchase  not  exceeding  six 
months,  issued  in  anticipation  of  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  or  In  anticipation  of  the 
receipt  of  assured  revenues  by  any  State, 
coimty,  district,  political  subdivision,  or 
municipality  in  the  continental  United 
States,  including  irrigation,  drainage 
and  reclamation  districts,  such  pur- 
chases to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
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rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board." 

If  this  power  is  aggressively  and 
Imaginatively  employed,  the  problems  of 
New  York  can  be  ameliorated.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  use  of  this  power  might  pro- 
vide the  space  and  resources  needed  for 
the  city  to  get  its  affairs  into  order.  We 
need  not  rush  into  any  new  legislative 
enactments. 

We  should  be  reluctant  to  undertake 
an  action  that  sets  a  precedent  of  enor- 
mous, largely  unknown  proportions,  as 
an  emergency  loan  guarantee  would  do. 
We  should  be  even  more  reluctant  to  do 
so  if  there  is  any  other  possible  recourse. 
I  believe  that  there  is  such  a  recourse, 
in  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  I  believe  that  we  should  be  call- 
ing on  the  Fed  to  use  the  power  it  has, 
rather  than  rushing  to  create  a  statute 
that  has  only  a  little  chance  of  success, 
and  would  have  only  a  small  chance  of 
success  even  if  the  administration  sup- 
ported it  fully,  which  of  course  it  does 
not. 

.  At  the  very  least,  action  by  the  Fed 
could  provide  us  the  time  in  which  to 
act  with  the  deliberation  that  this  com- 
plex situation  requires.  Candidly,  I  be- 
lieve that  action  by  the  Fed  could  allow 
New  York's  problems  to  be  resolved 
without  resort  either  to  bankruptcy  or 
loan  guarantees;  I  believe  that  the  Fed, 
by  applying  the  powers  that  a  wise  Con- 
gress bestowed  on  it  in  a  time  unaf- 
flicted  by  crisis,  could  resolve  a  problem 
that  we  cannot,  and  perhaps  should 
not;  and  which  the  Fed  might  best  of 
all  resolve.  After  all,  the  Fed  is  the  most 
independent  of  agencies;  it  is  the  very 
purse  of  the  country;  it  is  governed  by 
people  who  are  seized  with  a  sense  of 
caution;  it  is  chaired  by  a  governor  of 
righteousness  and  zeal;  it  is  staffed  by 
the  most  competent  of  technicians  any- 
where; and  It  is  well  above  the  daily 
scrimmage  of  partisan  politics. 

New  York's  problems  and  ills  can  be 
resolved,  and  I  think  that  we  need  not 
reinvent  the  wheel  to  make  that  possible. 
I  believe  that  in  the  Fed  we  already  have 
the  necessary  tools  and  authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  place  into  the 
RxcoRo  at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion I  have  introduced  today : 

H.  Con.  Rks.  — 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  section  14(b)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  authorizes  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  afisist  the  City  of  New 
York  In  Its  financial  problems 
Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  section  14(b)    of  the 
feOmX  Reeerve  Act  authorizes  the  Federal 
Beeerve  System  to  purchase  short  term  ob- 
ligations of  the  City  of  New  York  so  as  to 
■mat    that    City    In    its   current   financial 
crisis,  and  that  such  a  purchase  should  be 
made  and  is  consistent  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's public  service  function  as  a  lender  of 
last  resort. 


PERSONAl,  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
afternoon  I  had  to  return  to  Chicago  to 


appear  on  a  television  panel  about  the 
need  for  gun  control  legislation  in  this 
country.  As  a  result  I  was  not  present  for 
three  votes  concerning  the  Depository 
Institutions  Amendments  of  1975.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "no" 
on  rollcall  No.  656  and  "no"  on  rollcall 
No.  657  In  order  to  maintain  the  dis- 
closure requirements  for  hcxne  mortgage 
data  by  financial  institutions  as  reported 
out  by  committee.  I  also  would  have  voted 
"yes"  on  rollcall  No.  658,  enacting  B.B.. 
10024,  the  Depository  Institutions 
Amendments  of  1975. 


PRESIDENT  SADAT'S  VISIT  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Sadat's  visit  to  the  United  States  is  of 
particular  significance  to  the  free  world. 
He  has  made  it  very  clear  that  the  Egyp- 
tians are  seeking  the  friendship  of  the 
United  States  and  that  they  believe  the 
solution  to  the  long-standing  difficulties 
betwen  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  In  the 
Middle  East  can  only  be  solved  peace- 
ably through  the  good  efforts  of  the 
United  States.  His  visit  Is  also  an  Indl- 
catlMi  that  the  Arab  States  are  willing 
to  forgo  Russian  economic  and  military 
support  in  order  to  seek  lasting  peace 
through  negotiations. 

There  are  those  who  would  question 
whether  the  United  States  should  pro- 
vide economic  and  other  aid  to  Egypt. 
There  must  be  limits,  of  course,  to  U.S. 
aid  to  other  countries.  Particularly  Is 
this  true  of  coimtrles  In  the  Middle  East 
where  oil-rich  Arab  nations  could  pro- 
vide much  more  help  to  their  less  for- 
tunate neighbors.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
be  considered  that  help  to  Egypt,  within 
reason,  represents  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments the  United  States  can  make. 
Egypt  is  still  a  leader  among  the  Arab 
countries  and  the  Egyptian  population  Is 
roughly  half  that  of  the  entire  Arab 
world.  As  long  as  there  Is  cooperation 
and  understanding  between  Egypt  and 
the  United  States,  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  confilct  in  the  Middle  East.  If 
Mr.  Sadat's  mission  to  the  United  States 
were  to  fail,  his  place  of  leadership  In 
Egypt  could  be  jeopardized  and  more 
volatile  and  quarrelsome  policies  could 
result. 

There  Is  still  far  to  go  before  peace  can 
be  firmly  established  in  the  Middle  East. 
Syria  Is  unhappy  about  not  reaching  a 
settlement  on  the  control  of  the  Golan 
Heights,  but  Syria  will  not  undertake  a 
war  alone.  There  should  be  a.ssurances  to 
the  Svrlans  that  the  United  States  will 
undertake  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
on  the  Golan  Heights.  Apparently,  this  Is 
What  the  Syrians  want  most. 

The  point  of  greatest  danger  in  the 
Middle  East  undoubtedly  Is  In  Lebanon 
where  sporadic  fighting  continues  be- 
tween Moslem  and  Christian  factions. 
The  government  there  is  walking  a  tight 
rope  in  trying  to  maintain  a  balance  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  There  is  a  danger, 
and  possibly  serious  danger,  that  the 
Palestinians,  who  are  present  in  large 


numbers  in  Lebanon  and  well  armed, 
may  attempt  to  seize  control  of  the  coun- 
try. They  could  then  become  a  thorn  In 
the  side  of  Israel  and  might  provoke  an- 
other conflict.  The  help  of  the  Egyptians 
In  avoiding  this  situation  could  be  very 
important. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  both  Presi- 
dents Ford  and  Sadat  were  honored 
guests  in  Florida  during  the  past  week- 
end. They  continued  their  discussions 
under  bright  and  pleasant  Florida  skies 
and  together  with  members  of  their  re- 
spective staffs,  were  honored  guests  at  a 
dirmer  given  by  Gov.  Reuben  Askew  in 
Florida  on  Sunday  night. 


THE   PRESIDENT,    COMMUNIST 
CHINA,   AND  TAIWAN 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  recently  completed  a  trip 
to  Ccmmunist  China.  Apparently  It  was 
an  advance  mission  to  establish  the 
groimd  rules  for  a  trip  which  President 
Ford  reportedly  is  planning  to  Peking  in 
late  November  to  further  normalize  our 
relations  with  Communist  China.  Ac- 
counts thus  far  on  Mr.  Kissinger's  trip 
indicate  a  certain  coolness  on  the  part  of 
the  Red  Chinese.  They  may  feel  that  we 
are  devoting  too  much  attention  to  Rus- 
sia and  not  enough  to  them. 

Mr.  FOrd  is  to  be  encouraged  in  his 
attempts  to  establish  contacts  which  Im- 
prove the  prospects  for  peace  and  world 
understanding.  It  is  important  that  the 
President  also  know  of  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  that 
we  continue  our  support  for  friendly  na- 
tions in  the  free  world  who  are  struggling 
to  determine  their  own  destiny. 

Portugal  Is  a  very  good  example.  The 
Communists  made  an  all-out  effort  to 
snatch  that  country's  government  from 
the  Portugese  people  despite  a  nation- 
wide vote  in  which  over  80  percent  of 
the  Portugese  voted  against  communism. 
This  effort,  which  is  sponsored  by  Russia, 
came  on  the  heels  of  the  Helsinki  world 
conference  in  which  Russia  gained  world 
acceptance  of  her  control  over  countries 
seized  by  the  Communists  during  and 
after  World  War  n.  But  Russia  does  not 
reciprocate  by  allowing  other  nations  to 
settle  their  own  affairs. 

There  is  now  concern  In  the  Congress 
that  the  President  may  be  pressured  Into 
an  agreement  that  the  United  States 
abandon  support  for  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan.  This  would  give  Com- 
munist China  a  free  hand  to  attempt  to 
strangle  the  Taiwan  Government.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Taiwan  the 
free  Chinese  have  established  a  remark- 
able record  of  sound  growth  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity  under  very  adverse 
conditions.  Only  Japan  has  a  higher  per 
capita  income  in  the  Pacific.  No  Commu- 
nist country  In  Asia  approaches  the 
standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  Taiwan.  Many  Members  of  the  House  . 
are  urging  the  President  to  take  no  steps 
that  would  jeopardize  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan. 
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CANADIAN  BROADCASTING  POLICY 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  actions 
taken  by  the  Canadian  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Commission  to  require  deletion  of 
commercials  from  U.S.  television  pro- 
grams rebroadcast  on  Canadian  cable 
television  and  a  new  legislative  proposal 
to  eliminate  tax  deductions  for  Canadian 
companies  expenses  for  advertising  on 
U.S.  stations  have  raised  serious  concern 
in  Congress  over  Canada's  uncharacter- 
istic lack  of  cooperation  In  amicably  re- 
solving disputes  between  our  two  coim- 
trles. 

In  view  of  congressional  Interest  in 
broadcast  policy  as  it  relates  to  Canada, 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  Interested 
Members  of  Congress  to  a  notice  of  in- 
quiry by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  into  a  related  issue  involv- 
ing a  proposal  to  the  FCC  to  restrict  the 
licensing  for  exhibition  by  foreign  sta- 
tions of  programs  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  shown  on  foreign  stations 
whose  signals  are  regularly  received  in 
the  United  States.  The  notice  appears  on 
page  50309  of  the  Federal  Register  of 
October  29, 1975. 

For  several  years  now  Canada  has 
taken  no  substantive  action  on  U.S.  com- 
plaints about  new  Canadian  broadcast 
policies.  It  certainly  would  appear  that 
Canada  is  acting  within  its  legal  rights 
but  the  United  States,  too,  has  Its  legal 
rights  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  FCC 
has  Issued  this  notice  of  inquiry  and  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  protect  the 
rights  of  our  own  broadcasting  industry. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CHILE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  sisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
last  year  expressed  Its  deep  concern  over 
the  violation  of  hiunan  rights  in  Chile 
through  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  curtailing  military  assist- 
ance. While  it  is  always  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  precisely  monitor  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  individual  rights  in 
a  foreign  nation  It  is  clear  that  condi- 
tions In  Chile  remain  bad.  The  country 
has  refused  admittance  to  tm  investigat- 
ing team  from  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations  and  has 
generally  remained  unresponsive  to  In- 
ternational concern.  The  executive 
branch  of  our  own  Government  has  ap- 
parently decided  to  not  even  request 
military  aid  for  Chile  this  year  In  view 
of  the  policies  of  the  Chilean 
Government. 

A  recent  example  of  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment's apparent  attitude  toward 
courageous  people  In  Chile  concerned 
with  protection  of  human  rights  was 
the  decision  of  the  Junta  to  refuse  to  al- 
low Bishop  Helmut  Frenz,  a  German 
citizen,  to  return  to  Chile  as  leader  of 
that  nation's  Lutheran  community. 
This  decision  has  brought  criticism  from 
a  wide  variety  of  religious  groups  which 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House: 

LUTHEEAN  Council, 
New  York.  October  8, 1975. 
Hon.  Dante  Pasceli., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  

DiAB  Ma.  Pasceix:  The  entire  Christian 
community  and  others  dedicated  to  the 
enforcement  of  human  rights  on  this  planet 
are  distressed  at  the  action  of  the  Chilean 
government  in  barring  Bishop  Helmut 
Frenz  from  reentry  Into  that  country.  For 
your  information,  I  am  attaching  copies  of 
telegrams  which  have  been  sent  to  General 
Pinochet  by  national  and  international 
church  agencies  protesting  this  action. 

This  is  the  most  recent  of  a  series  of 
systematic  attacks  on  the  Committee  for 
Peace  in  ChUe.  On  or  about  9  Septemt)er  of 
this  year.  Oeorglna  Ocaranza  Mufioz,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Committee  for  Peace,  dls- 
appeV^ed  and  has  not  been  heard  from 
since.  She  Is  in  the  fifth  month  of  preg- 
nancy. Moreover,  another  employee  of  the 
Peace  Committee,  Juan  Polanko,  and  his 
family  have  been  arrested.  The  systematic 
repression  of  the  Committee  for  Peace  gives 
credence  to  the  allegations  that  the  ChUean 
government  Is  guUty  of  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

We  ask  that  you  use  your  Influence  to 
pressure  ChUe  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  through  legislative  acts  so  that 
human  rights  wUl  be  restored  In  that  coun- 
try. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edward  C.  Mat, 
Director.  Office  on  World  Community. 

Statement      Fbom      Amducan      Ltjthekan 

ClfDBCH     PBESroENT     DAVTO     W.     PBEXJS 

The  American  Lutheran  Church  Is  deep- 
ly distressed  by  the  unofficial  report  that 
the  Rev.  Helmut  Frenz.  bishop  of  the  EIXJC. 
has  been  barred  from  returning  to  ChUe. 
We  deplore  the  enforced  separation  of  Bishop 
Frenz  from  his  family,  his  church  and  his 
ministry. 

We  have  come  to  know  and  respect  Bishop 
Prenz  as  a  dedicated  servant  of  Ood  who  Is 
wUling  to  risk  all  for  the  sake  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  for  his  countrymen. 

To  refuse  to  permit  him  to  return  to 
ChUe  from  Europe  where  he  has  been  par- 
ticipating in  an  International  Consultation 
of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  only 
serves  to  give  credence  to  the  disturbing  re- 
ports concerning  oppressive  conditions  In 
ChUe. 

The  ALC  stands  with  Bishop  Frenz  In  his 
concern  for  the  ChUean  people,  we  urge 
the  ChUean  government  to  reconsider  its  ac- 
tion so  that  Bishop  Frenz  may  resume  his 
ministry  with  the  ELCC  and  with  the  Com- 
mittee for  Cooperation  for  Peace  in  ChUe. 


National  Council  or  Chu«che8 
We  firmly  protest  the  action  taken  by  the 
Chilean  government  to  prohibit  the  re-en- 
try of  Lutheran  Bishop  Helmut  Frenz.  Such 
a  decision  taken  against  a  Christian  leader 
known  for  his  humanitarian  commitment 
wUl  serve  only  to  damage  further  the  Image 
of  the  ChUean  Junta. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  rescind  this  ac- 
tion and  permit  Bishop  Frenz  to  return 
to  his  Christian  ministry  In  ChUe. 
(Signed  by  Claire  Randall.  General  Secre- 
tary; Eugene  Stockwell.  Assoc.  General  Sec- 
retary; William  Wlpfier.  director  of  Latin 
American  office.) 

Canadian  Council  or  Chusches 
Protest  in  strongest  terms  refusal  to  re- 
admit Bishop  Helmut  Frenz  to  Chile,  de- 
spite promise  of  non-interference  in  church 
affairs.  Also  protest  arrest  of  pastors  In  An- 
tofogasta.    Such    actions    in    face    of    their 


humanitarian  work  only  damages  further 
the  reputation  of  Junta  In  the  f  yes  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world.  Urge  readmls- 
slon  of  Frenz  and  release  of  pastors. 


Statiment  bt  Dh.  George  F.  Harkins,  Gen- 
eral  Secretary,   Lutheran   Council/USA 
to  General  Pinochet 
Lutherans    in    the    United    States    indig- 
nantly  protest   the    recent    action    of    your 
government  which  declared  Bishop  Helmut 
Frenz  personna  nongrata.  Because  we  know 
him   personally   and    hold   blm   in   highest 
esteem  we  cannot  but  ask  why  such  action 
was  deemed  desirable  or  necessary. 

Bishop  Frenz  has  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed every  action  of  the  government  of 
ChUe  which  Indicated  respect  for  people  as 
Individuals  who  are  significant  to  them- 
selves, to  their  neighbors  and  to  their  gov- 
ernment. He  has  zealously  supported  the 
Inalienable  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Chile. 
He  has  registered  firm  oppoeltlon  to  grievous- 
ly oppressive  measures  against  some  Chileans. 
Why? 

Statement  From  Carl  Mau,  General  Secre- 
tary, Lutheran  World  Federation  to  Gen- 
eral Pinochet,  Presdent  or  Chile.  Octo- 
ber 4,  1975 

The  Lutheran  World  Federation  has  re- 
ceived information  that  Bishop  Helmut 
Frenz,  head  of  ovu:  member  church  in  ChUe, 
has  been  barred  from  reentering  Chile,  and 
his  residence  permit  has  been  cancelled. 

He  Is  at  present  In  Geneva  for  our  global 
consultation  on  the  Identity  of  the  Church, 
^belng  attended  by  church  leaders  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Bishop  Prenz  Is  known  throughout  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  for  his  cou- 
rageous Christian  witness  and  leadership 
to  secure  the  human  rights  of  all  people. 
He  has  taken  a  clear  stand  for  reconcilia- 
tion and  Justice,  which  can  be  the  only  basis 
for  peace  and  tranquUlty  in  any  nation. 

The  work  of  Bishop  Frenz  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  world  conmiunlty  of  nations. 
The  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  of  the 
United  Nations  has  awarded  him  the  Nansen 
Medal  In  1974. 

If  these  reports  about  his  expulsion  are 
true  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  pro- 
tests this  action  of  the  Chilean  Government 
strenuously,  asking  the  government  to  re- 
scind this  harsh  step  and  allow  Bishop  Frenz 
to  return  to  his  rightful  position  as  head  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  In  ChUe 
and  as  co-president  of  the  Committee  of 
Cooperation  for  Peace  In  ChUe. 

Statement  by  Dr.  Philip  A.  Potter,  General 
Secretary.  World  Council  or  Churches, 
to  General  Pinchet,  President  or  Chilk, 
October  4.  1976 

The  World  CouncU  of  Chtirches  received 
news  from  Chile  late  last  night  that  on  Fri- 
day afternoon  the  Chilean  press  reported 
the  cancellation  of  the  permission  for  Bishop 
Helmut  Prenz  to  reside  in  Chile.  Bishop 
Prenz  is  head  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Chile,  Co-pre<>ldent  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Committee  of  Cooperation  for  Peace 
In  Chile  and  the  most  recent  recipient  of  the 
UNHCR  Nansen  Medal  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  of  the  Chilean  churches'  National 
Committee  for  aid  to  Refugees. 

At  the  time  the  report  was  received  he 
has  attending  a  study  consultation  of  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  at  Bossey.  near 
Geneva. 

While  no  text  of  the  communique  said  to 
have  been  made  public  by  the  ChUean  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  is  avaUable  here,  It  Is 
reported  to  deny  as  well  his  right  to  return 
to  Chile.  If  such  decision  has  Indeed  been 
taken,  the  World  CouncU  of  Chujxihes  would 
consider  it  to  be  an  extremely  serious  and 
unjustified  attack  on  a  distinguished  church 
leader,  his  church — which  Is  a  member  of  the 
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W<vld  Council  of  Churches— and  an  ecumen- 
ical work  in  Chile  on  behalf  of  persons  In 
that  country  whose  hunum  rights  are  tIo- 
latMI. 

Last  Jtue  Oeneral  Pinochet  gave  public 
assurances  that  hla  government  would  take 
no  steps  which  would  prejudice  Bishop  Ftenz' 
continued  presence  and  work  In  Chile.  This 
reported  decision  Is  therefore  all  the  more 
astonishing.  If  it  has  In  fact  been  made,  the 
World  Conncll  of  Churches  publicly  and 
forcefully  demands  that  It  be  rescinded  Im- 
mediately. 

OKmsAL  PnrocHXT,  Samtiaoo,  Chilx 

Dkab  PUBUtENT  Pn»ocH«T:  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  as  president  of  the  Lutheran 
Church-lflssourl  Synod,  one  of  the  three 
major  Lutheran  Church  bodies  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  the  government  of 
Chile  has  barred  former  Bishop  Prenz  re- 
entry Into  Chile. 

I  belleTe  that  he  has  served  his  people 
and  a  portion  of  the  poptilatlon  of  Chile 
faithfully  and  well  and  I  would  certainly 
request  that  you  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  posslbUlty  of  getting  this  action  re- 
versed. 

J.  A.  O.  PUAUS, 

President, 
Lutheran  Church-MUaotirl  Synod. 

AlOKICAir  FtaEKDS 

Baxwvct  CoxmrrKx  Inc., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Representative  DAim  Pascell. 
Houae  of  Repreaentatives. 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Dbae  Damtb  Pascell:  We  have  recently 
learned  that  Helmut  Prenz,  Lutheran  Bishop 
of  Chile  and  co-chairman  of  the  Interfalth 
Committee  of  Cooperation  for  Peace  In 
Chile,  has  been  denied  readmisslon  to  Chile 
and  has  had  his  permanent  resident  visa 
revoked  by  the  Chilean  government.  His  fam- 
Uy  must  also  leave  ChUe. 

HSlmut  Prenz  is  known  to  us  personally 
and  by  reputation  as  a  man  of  great  courage, 
integrity  and  commitment  to  human  rights 
and  dignity.  He  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  efforts  In  ChUe  to  preserve  these  rights 
for  Chileans  and  for  aliens  as  well  as  to 
obtain  accountabuity  on  the  part  of  the 
current  government  for  Its  actions  towards 
Individuals.  His  work  has  represented  the 
finest  expression  of  Christian  concern  for 
the  oppressed,  and,  as  you  know,  he  was 
awarded  the  United  Nations'  Prldtjof  medal 
In  1974  for  his  work  with  refugees. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  Oovem- 
m«nt  must  protest  with  all  possible  moral 
force  the  ezcl\islon  from  ChUe  of  this  man 
who  has  woriced  so  selflessly  for  the  rights 
of  others,  and  should  demand  to  know  why 
a  man  with  such  credentials  is  denied  ad- 
mission to  a  country,  especially  one  where 
he  has  lived  and  worked  for  many  years.  We 
aakthat  you  urge  the  President  and  the 
Oecretary  of  State  to  communicate  deep  dis- 
tress on  behalf  of  the  VS.  government  and 
people  over  this  action,  and  to  recommend 
In  the  strongest  terms  the  readmisslon  to 
Chile,  and  the  right  to  continue  their  work. 
for  Helmut  Prenz  and  his  family. 
Sincerely, 

LoviB  W.  ScHmrnEE, 

Sxeeutive  Secretary. 
CoKorm  B.  Johnsoit, 
Dtnetor,  Laita  America  Program. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  re<iuest  of  Bylr. 
OTIull)  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
necessary  absence. 

Mr.  CouuN  (at  his  own  request)  for 
today,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MncvA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKt,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  AsPiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cornell,  for  15  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 5. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  In  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  .  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  SisK. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  OUara. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  (3eorgia  in  two  in- 
stances. - 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Spellman  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  MncvA. 

Mr.  Wolff. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1699.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hope  Namgyal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  22  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  November  4,  1875,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMnlUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
c<Mnmunlcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1976.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  amend  Executive  Order  11844  by 
withdrawing  the  designations  of  the  Khmer 
Republic  and  Vietnam  (South)  as  beneficiary 
developing  countries  for  purposes  of  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences,  pursuant 
to  section  602(a)(2)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-294);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1976.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  simunary  of  the  ef- 
fects of  proposed  amendments  to  ERDA's 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  on 
October  22,  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1977.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services,  trans- 
mitting the  statistical  supplemental  to  the 
stockpile  report  for  the  6  months  ended  June 
30.  1976,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Strate- 
gic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PiUng  Act; 
to  the  Commltte  on  Armed  Services. 

1978.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  (Council  Act  1-69,  "To  remove  the 
requirement  that  EMstrlct  revenues  be  col- 
lected into  and  expended  from  various 
funds,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1979.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay 
in  the  submission  of  the  Secretary  recom- 
mendations based  on  the  advisory  committee 
study  of  the  methods  available  to  evaluate 
the  health  benefits  of  the  special  supplemen- 
tal food  program,  required  by  section  17(f) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  as  amended  (80 
Stat.  520) ;  to  the  (Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1980.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  on  progress  In  the  re- 
view of  the  operation  of  the  Pederal  employ- 
ees' compensation  program  required  by  sec- 
tion 27  of  PubUc  Law  93-416;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1981.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  excess  defense  articles 
delivered  to  foreign  governments  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
entire  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  section  8(d)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  Amendments 
of  1971,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

1982.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Ped- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  the 
final  report  of  the  administration  on  the 
Nation's  oil  and  gas  resources,  reserves,  and 
capacity  to  produce  petroleum  products,  pur- 
suant to  section  15(b)  of  Public  Law  93-278; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1983.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved, 
pursuant  to  section  344  (c)  of  the  act 
[8  U.S.C.  1264(c)  1;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1984.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  a44(a)  (2)  of  the  immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved, 
pursuant    to    aaetton    944(c)    of   the   set 
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(8  U.S.C.  1264(c)  1;  to  the  (Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1986.  A  letter  from  the  Corporation  Agent, 
Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  transmitting  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  Legion  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
April  30,  1975,  pursuant  to  section  14(b)  of 
Public  Law  84-224;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
RECEIVED  From  the  Comptbollkk  Oenxral 

1986.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port assessing  the  Federal  program  for 
strengthening  developing  institutions  of 
higher  education;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  and  Education 
and  Labor. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant   to  the   order  of  the   House  on 

October  30, 1975,  the  following  reports  were 

filed  on  November  1, 1975] 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agrlcultxure. 
HJi.  7862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Ace  of  1971  relating  to  credit  ellglbUlty  for 
cooperatives  serving  agricultural  producers, 
and  to  enlarge  the  access  of  production  credit 
associations  to  Federal  district  courts;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-609).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  7863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  to  authorize  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board  to  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governors  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-610).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  10027.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  which  benefit  certain  Forest 
Service  programs  and  to  advance  or  reimburse 
funds  to  cooperators  for  work  performed, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-61 IK  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.  10339.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  direct 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  from 
fanners  to  consumers;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-612).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
8. 1617.  An  act  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control  and 
eradicate  plant  pests,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-613).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1927,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  accept  and  administer  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  gifts  or  devises  of  real  and 
personal  property  for  the  l>enefit  of  the 
National  Arboretum  (Rept.  No.  94-614) .  Re- 
fererd  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

ISubmitted  November  3, 1975] 
Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  10036.  A  bill  to  establish  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Rept.  No.  94-616).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 
Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  the  District  of 


Columbia.  H.R.  10041.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 739  of  Public  Law  93-198  (Rept.  No. 
94-616).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  121.  Joint  resolution 
to  provide  for  quarterly  adjustments  In  the 
support  price  of  milk;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-fll7) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJt.  8629.  A  bill  to  establish  Improved  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  rice  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-618).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  10073.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory inspection  of  domesticated  rabbits 
slaughtered  for  human  food,  and  for  other 
purposes  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
619) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  8578.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
(Community  Services  Act  of  1974  to  Increase 
the  Federal  share  of  financial  assistance  to 
community  action  agencies  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-620) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzttg, 
Mr.  Balxius,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Edcas, 
Mr.  Harhington.  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.    RODINO,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 
ScHEtTER,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  10513.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion or  delivery  for  introduction  into  com- 
merce of  the  chemical  compounds  known  as 
polychlorlnated  blphenyls;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Ms.  COLLINS  of  IlUnois  (for  her- 
self, Ms.  Abzuc,  Ms.  Bttrke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Pascell, 
Mr.    Ford    of   Tennessee,    Mr.    Har- 
rington, Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.    HiNSHAW,    Ms.    Holtzman,    Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
Mr.  Vander  Veen)  : 
H.R.   10514.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Truth 
In  Lending  Act  to  require  lenders  to  poet 
current   Interest   rates   charged   for  various 
categories  of  loans  to  consumers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  PLORIO: 
HJl.  10616.  A  bill  to  extend  authorizations 
for  appropriations  for  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  10616.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment   of   a   Nursing   Home    Affairs 
Advisory  CouncU;  Jointly  to  the  Commltteee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Maouirx)  : 
H.R.  10617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
^rll  7,  1964,  which  preserved  within  Manas- 
sas National  Battlefield  Park,  Va.,  impor- 
tant historic  properties  relating  to  the  bat- 
tles of  Manassas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
H.R.  10618.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Real  KaUte 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974;  to  the 


Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

Hit.  10519.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
organizations  established  before  1913  shall 
not  be  treated  as  private  foundations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  10620.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  M.560  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  Increases  under  the  automatic  ad- 
justment provisions)  Is  permitted  an  Indi- 
vidual each  year  without  any  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sharp, 
and  Mr.  Ftthian)  : 

HJt.  10621.  A  bill  to  amend  section  600  and 
section  601  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  granting  or  deprivation  of 
benefits  provided  for  or  made  possible  by  any 
act  of  Congress,  on  the  basis  of  political  ac- 
tivity, aAd  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN : 

US,.  10622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York : 

H.R.  10524.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  226  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  Inapplicable. 
In  the  case  of  individuals  suffering  from  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  the  present  requirement  that 
an  individual  under  age  65  must  have  been 
entitled  to  benefits  based  on  disability  for  at 
least  24  consecutive  months  In  order  to  qual- 
ify for  medicare  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil, 
Mr.    HASTINGS    introduced    a    biU    (H.R. 
10525)  for  the  relief  of  Joel  Morrlssey.  which 
was    referred    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  7576 
By  Mr.  PUQUA: 
Page  28,  line  17,  delete  the  comma  and 
insert  a  period.  Delete  all  langu^ige  after  the 
period  through  line  25. 
By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1975". 

statement  or  findings 

Sec.  2.  The  Congre.«a  finds  that  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  are  inadequately  repre- 
sented and  protected  within  the  Federal 
Government;  that  vigorous  repre.sentation 
and  protection  of  the  Interests  of  consum- 
ers are  essential  to  the  fair  and  elBcient  func- 
tioning of  a  free  market  economy:  that  it  is 
the  primary  responsibility  of  each  Federal 
agency  to  serve  and  protect  the  consuming 
public  and  to  orient  its  operations  toward 
this  goal;  and  that  it  Is  within  the  legitimate 
oversight  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  establish  mechanisms  whereby 
the  operations  of  Federal  agencies  may  be 
subjected  to  critical  examination  to  insure 
that  those  purposes  are  faithfully  pursued. 

EST  ABLISH  MKNT 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  ofllce  of  the  Congress  to  be  known  as  the 
Oflloe  of   Consumer  Protection.   The  OlBce 
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shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives,  and  confirmed  by  majority 
vote  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
aentatlyes.  The  Director  shall  be  a  person 
who  by  reason  of  training,  experience,  and 
attainment*  Is  exceptionally  qualified  to 
represent  the  Interests  of  consumers.  There 
4iiaU  be  In  the  Office  a  Deputy  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director.  The  Dep- 
uty Director  shall  perform  such  functions. 
tx>wers,  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Director  and  shall  act  for, 
and  exercise  the  powers  of.  the  Director  dur. 
Ing  the  absence  of  disability  of,  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of.  the  Direc- 
tor. The  Director  and  Deputy  Director  may 
be  removed  by  either  House  by  resolution. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Director  first 
appointed  shall  expire  at  noon  on  January  3, 
1979,  and  the  terms  of  office  of  Directors  sub- 
sequently appointed  shall  expire  at  noon  on 
January  3  of  each  fourth  year  thereafter.  Any 
IndlTldual  appomted  as  Director  to  fill  a 
vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term  shall 
serve  only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  that 
term.  An  individual  serving  as  Director  at 
the  expiration  of  a  term  may  continue  to 
serve  until  his  successor  is  appointed.  Any 
Deputy  Director  shaU  serve  untu  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  office  of  the  Director  who 
appointed  him  (and  until  his  successor  is 
appointed),  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
Director. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  per  annum  gross  rate  equal  to  the  rate 
of  basic  pay,  as  In  effect  from  time  to  time,  , 
for  level  m  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  sec- 
tion 5314  of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  The 
Dejnity  Director  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  per  annimi  gross  rate  equal  to  the  rate 
of  basic  pay,  as  so  In  effect,  for  level  rv  of 
the  Executtve  Schedule  In  section  5316  of 
such  title. 

(b)  No  employee  of  the  Office  while  serving 
In  such  position  may  engage  in  any  business, 
vocation,  or  other  employment  or  have  other 
interests  which  are  inconsistent  with  his 
official   responsiblUtles. 

POWns   AlfD   DUTIES    OF   THX    OIRECTOB 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  be  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  Office  and  shall 
have  the  authority  to  direct  and  supervise  all 
personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  Act.  the  Director  Is 
authorUied,  in  carrying  out  his  functions  un- 
der this  Act,  to— 

(1)  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classifi- 
cation laws,  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
Tlalons  of  this  Act  and  to  prescribe  their  au- 
thCHlty  and  duties; 

(3)  eBq>loy  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  compensate  individuals  so 
employed  for  each  day  (Including  traveltlme) 
at  rates  not  In  ejtcess  of  the  maximum  rate 
of  pay  for  grade  08-18  as  provided  in  section 
5332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  whUe 
such  experts  and  consultants  are  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of 
buslnes,  pay  such  employees  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates 
authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently; 

(8)  appoint  advisory  committees  composed 
of  such  private  citizens  and  officials  of  the 
Fsderal,  State,  and  local  governments  as  he 
deems  desirable  to  advise  him  with  respect 
to  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and  pay  such 
mMnbera  (other  than  those  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  OoTemment)  while 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Dl- 
reetor  eompensatlon  and  travel  expenses  at 
the  rate  provided  for  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 


subsection    with    respect    to    experts    and 
consultants; 

(4)  promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In 
him  or  In  the  Office,  and  delegate  authra-ity 
for  the  performance  of  any  function  to  any 
officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
supervision; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  faculties  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  of  State  and  private  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities; 

(6)  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leasee,  co<^>eratlve  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In  the 
conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Office  and  on 
such  terms  as  the  Director  may  deem  appro- 
priate, with  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  State,  terri- 
tory, or  possession,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  with  any  public  or  private 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or 
Institution; 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  666(b)); 

(8)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed;  and 

(9)  encoiu-age  the  development  of  Infor- 
mal dispute  settlement  procedures  Involving 
consumers. 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director, 
each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  its  services,  personnel,  and 
faculties  available  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  within  its  capabUity  to  the  Office  In 

,  the  performance  of  Its  functions. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  in  January  of 
each  year  a  report  which  shaU  Include  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  activities 
and  accompUshments  of  the  Office  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  Including  a  sum- 
mary of  consimier  complaints  received  and 
actions  taken  thereon  and  such  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
protect  the  interests  of  consumers  within 
the  United  States.  Each  such  report  shall 
Include  a  simunary  and  evaluation  of  se- 
lected major  consumer  programs  of  each 
Federal  agency,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  comment  with  respect  to  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  such  programs  as  well  as 
deficiencies  noted  In  the  coordination  ad- 
ministration, or  enforcement  of  such 
programs. 

nrxcTioNs  op  the  office 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Office  shall,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions,  advise  the  Congress 
as  to  matters  affecting  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers; and  protect  and  promote  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
consumers  of  goods  and  services  made  avail- 
able to  them  through  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Office  shall  be  to— 

(1)  represent  the  interests  of  consumers 
before  Federal  agencies  and  courts  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  this  Act; 

(2)  encourage  and  support  research,  stud- 
ies, and  testing  of  consumer  products  and 
Improved  products,  services,  and  consumer 
information,  to  the  extent  authorized  In 
section  8  of  this  Act: 

(3)  submit  recommendations  annuaUy  to 
the  Congress  on  measures  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  consumers; 

(4)  publish  and  distribute  material  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  carrying  out  Its  re- 
sponsibUitles  imder  this  Act  which  will  In- 
form consumers  of  matters  of  Interest  to 
them,  to  the  extent  authorized  in  section  8 
of  this  Act; 

(5)  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  In- 
vestigations, Includmg  economic  surveys, 
ccmcemlng  the  needs,  interests,  and  prob- 
lepia  of  consimiers  which  are  not  duplicative 


In    significant    degree    of    similar    activities 
conducted  by  other  Federal  agencies;  and 

(6)  keep  the  appropriate  committees  ot 
Congress  fully  and  currently  Informed  of  all 
Its  activities,  except  that  this  paragraph  Is 
not  authority  to  withhold  Information  re- 
quested by  Individual  Members  of  Congress. 

CONSTTMER  COMPLAINTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director  receives 
a  consumer  complaint  with  regard  to  a 
Federal  agency  proceeding  or  activity  sub- 
stantially affecting  an  Interest  of  consumers, 
and  he  determines  that  such  complaint  has 
a  reasonable  probability  of  being  true  and 
of  being  motivated  by  a  significant  grievance, 
he  shall  solicit  the  response  of  such  agency 
to  such  complaint,  and  conduct  such  further 
investigation  as  he  deems  necessary  to  the 
making  of  a  report  imder  subsection  (b)  (2). 
(b)(1)  The  Director  shaU,  on  a  monthly 
basis,  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Senate  a  complete  list,  by  general 
subject  matter,  of  all  consumer  complaints 
which  were  the  subject  matter  of  investiga- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  Director  shall  maintain  a  file  with 
regard  to  each  consumer  complaint  investi- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  which  file 
ShaU  be  avaUable  to  Members  of  Congress, 
to  either  House  of  Congress,  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  matter  within  its  Jurisdiction,  to  any 
committee  of  Congress,  whether  Joint,  stand- 
ing, or  select,  or  to  any  subcommittee  there- 
of. Such  file  shall  contato — 

(A)  the  aUegatlons  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal consumer  complaint  or  complaints 
prompting  the  investigation; 

(B)  the  response  of  the  respective  agency 
to  such  allegations; 

(C)  any  additional  factual  material  result- 
ing from  further  investigation; 

(D)  a  report  by  the  Director  setting  forth— 
(1)  his  conclusions  as  to  any  facts  in  dis- 
pute   between    the    complainant    and    the 
agency; 

(U)  the  extent  to  which  Investigation  of 
the  complaint  resulted  in  agency  action  fa- 
vorable to  the  complainant,  or  the  extent  to 
which  information  supplied  by  the  agency 
under  subsection  (  )  resulted  in  further  ad- 
ministrative or  Judicial  proceedings; 

(Ui)  the  extent  to  which  agency  action  In 
response  to  the  complaint  is  Impeded  by  the 
current  state  of  the  law; 

(iv)  the  extent  to  which  agency  action  In 
response  to  the  complaint  is  based  on  tbs 
exercise  of  discretion  vested  in  the  agency; 

(V)  any  reconunendations  for  legislative 
action  which  might  help  to  avert  future 
legitimate  complaints  of  a  slmUar  nature; 

(vl)  a  brief  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  m- 
vestigation  to  the  Office,  Including  the  cost 
of  preparation  of  the  report  amd  reconunen- 
dations. 

(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Office  receives  from 
any  source,  or  develops  on  its  own  initiative, 
any  complaint  or  other  Information  affecting 
the  interests  of  consumers  and  disclosing  a 
probable  violation  of — 

(A)  a  law  of  the  United  States, 

(B)  a  rule  or  order  of  a  Federal  agency  or 
officer,  or 

(C)  a  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any 
court  of  the  United  Involving  a  matter  of 
Federal  law, 

it  shall  take  such  action  within  Its  authority 
as  may  be  desirable.  Including  the  proposal 
of  legislation,  or  shall  promptly  transmit 
such  complaint  or  other  information  to  the 
Federal  agency  or  officer  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  such  law,  rule,  order.  Judg- 
ment, or  decree,  for  appropriate  aictlon. 

(2)  The  Office  ShaU  ascertain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  action  taken  with  regard  to 
respective  complaints  and  other  Information 
transmitted  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  The  Office  shall  maintain  a  public 
docimient   room   containing   an   up-to-date 
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listing  of  all  signed  consumer  complaints  of 
any  significance  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying  which  the  Office  has  received,  ar- 
ranged In  meaningful  and  useful  categories, 
together  with  annotations  of  actions  taken 
by  It.  Complaints  shall  be  listed  and  made 
avaUable  for  public  Inspection  and  copying 

only  If— 

(1)  the  complainant's  Identity  Is  protected 
when  he  has  requested  confidentiality; 

(2)  the  party  complained  against  has  had 
sixty  days  to  comment  on  such  complaint 
and  such  comment,  when  received,  Is  dis- 
played together  with  the  complaint;  and 

(3)  the  entity  to  which  the  complaint  has 
been  referred  has  had  sixty  days  to  notify 
the  Office  what  action,  if  any,  it  Intends  to 
take  with  respect  to  the  complaint. 

REPRESENTATION  OP  CONSUMERS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Whenever  a  committee  of  tue 
Congress  having  specific  oversight  responsl- 
biUty  with  respect  to  the  operations  of  a 
Federal  agency  determines  that  the  result 
of  a  proceeding  or  activity  of  such  agency 
may  substantially  affect  an  mterest  of  con- 
sumers, such  committee  may  by  resolution 
order  the  Director  to  intervene  as  a  party  or 
otherwise  participate  for  the  purpose  of  rep- 
resenting the  interests  of  consumers,  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  The  Director  shall  comply  with 
Federal  agency  statutes  and  rules  of  proce- 
dure of  general  applicability  governing  the 
timing  of  Intervention  or  participation  In 
such  proceeding  or  activity  and,  upon  inter- 
venmg  or  participating  therein,  shall  comply 
with  Federal  agency  statutes  and  rules  of 
procedure  of  general  applicability  governing 
the  conduct  thereof.  The  intervention  or 
participation  of  the  Director  in  any  Federal 
agency  proceeding  or  activity  shall  not  affect 
the  obligation  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
ducting such  proceeding  or  activity  to  assure 
procedural  fairness  to  aU  participants. 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
the  Director  may  be  directed  to  Intervene 
as  a  party  or  otherwise  participate  In  any 
Federal  agency  proceeding  which  Is  subject 
to  section  553,  554,  566,  or  557  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  or  to  any  other  statute 
or  regulation  authorizing  a  hearing,  or  which 
is  conducted  on  the  record  aft^r  opportunity 
for  an  agency  hearing. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
in  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  not  covered 
by  paragraph  (1 ) ,  or  any  other  Federal  agency 
activity,  the  Director  may  be  directed  to 
participate  or  communicate  in  any  manner 
that  any  person  may  participate  or  communi- 
cate under  Federal  agency  statutes,  rules,  or 
practices.  The  Federal  agency  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  the  written  or  oral  submission 
of  the  Director.  Such  submission  shaU  be 
presented  in  an  orderly  manner  and  without 
causing  undue  delay. 

(b)  At  such  time  as  the  Director  Is  ordered 
to  Intervene  or  participate  In  a  Federal 
agency  proceeding  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section,  he  shall  Issue  publicly  a 
written  statement  setting  forth  the  findings 
of  the  oversight  committee  under  subsection 
(a),  stating  concisely  the  specific  Interests 
of  consumers  to  be  protected.  Upon  Inter- 
vening or  participating  he  shall  file  a  copy 
of  this  statement  in  the  proceeding. 

(c)  In— 

(1)  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  seek- 
ing prlmarUy  to  impose  a  fine  or  forfeiture 
which  the  stgency  may  impose  under  Its  own 
authority  for  an  alleged  violation  of  a  stat- 
ute of  the  United  States  or  of  a  rule,  order, 
or  decree  promulgated  thereunder,  or 

(2)  any  action  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  to  which  the  United  States  or  any 
Federal  agency  Is  a  party, 

and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director  may 
substantially  affect  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers, the  Director  upon  his  own  motion,  or 
upon  written  request  made  by  the  officer  or 
employee  who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
presenting  the  case  for  the  United  States  or 


the  Federal  agency  In  the  proceeding  or  ac- 
tion, may  transmit  to  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee all  evidence  and  Information  In  the 
possession  of  the  Director  relevant  to  the 
proceeding  or  action  and  may.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  agency  or  court,  ap- 
pear as  amicus  curiae  and  present  written 
or  oral  argument  to  such  agency  or  court. 

(d)  To  the  extent  that  any  person.  If 
aggrieved,  would  have  a  right  of  Judicial  re- 
view by  law.  the  Director  may.  at  the  direc- 
tion by  resolution  of  the  committee  of  the 
Congress  having  primary  oversight  respon- 
sibility. Institute,  or  Intervene  as  a  party,  in 
a  proceeding  in  a  coxaX.  of  the  United  States 
involving  Judicial  review  of  any  Federal 
agency  action  which  such  committee  deter- 
mines substantiaUy  affects  the  interests  of 
consumers,  except  that  where  the  Director 
did  not  intervene  or  ptuticipate  In  the  Fed- 
eral agency  proceeding  or  activity  Involved, 
the  court  shall  determine  whether  the  Di- 
rector's Institution  of  the  Judicial  proceed- 
ing would  be  necessary  to  the  interests  of 
Justice.  Before  instituting  a  proceeding  to 
obtain  Judicial  review  In  a  case  where  the 
Director  did  not  totervene  or  participate  In 
the  Federal  agency  proceeding  or  activity, 
the  Director  shall  petition  the  Federal  agen- 
cy for  reheairing  or  reconsideration  of  Its  ac- 
tion if  the  Federal  agency  statutes  or  rules 
specifically  authorize  rehearing  or  reconsid- 
eration. The  petition  shall  be  filed  within 
sixty  days  after  the  Federal  agency  action 
or  within  such  longer  time  as  may  be  al- 
lowed by  Federal  agency  procedures.  If  the 
Federal  agency  does  not  act  finally  upon 
such  petition  within  sixty  days  after  filing 
thereof,  or  within  any  shorter  time,  less 
five  days,  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  the 
initiation  of  Judicial  review,  the  Director 
may  institute  a  proceeding  for  Judicial  re- 
view immediately.  The  participation  of  thn 
Director  in  a  proceeding  for  Judicial  review 
of  a  Federal  agency  action  shall  not  alter  or 
affect  the  scope  of  review  otherwise  appU- 
cable  to  such  agency  action. 

(e)  When  the  committee  of  the  Congress 
having  oversight  responsibility  determines 
it  to  be  In  the  Interests  of  consumers,  such 
committee  may  by  resolution  order  the  Direc- 
tor to  request  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
to  initiate  such  proceeding  or  to  take  such 
other  action  as  may  be  authorized  by  law 
with  respect  to  such  agency.  If  the  Federal 
agency  falls  to  take  the  action  requested. 
It  shall  promptly  notify  the  Office  of  the 
reasons  for  its  faUure  and  such  notification 
shall  be  a  matter  of  public  record.  To  the 
extent  that  any  person,  if  aggrieved,  would 
have  a  right  of  Judicial  review  by  law,  such 
committee  may  by  resolution  order  the  Di- 
rector to  institute  a  proceeding  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States  to  secure  review  of  the 
action  of  a  Federal  agency  or  Its  refusal  to 

(f)  Appearances  by  the  Office  under  this 
section  shaU  be  In  Its  own  name  and  shall 
be  made  by  qualified  representatives  desig- 
nated by  the  Director. 

(g)  In  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  to 
which  the  Office  is  a  party,  ^he  Office  is 
authorized  to  request  the  Federal  agency 
to  issue,  and  the  Federal  agency  shall,  on  a 
statement  or  showing  (If  such  statement 
or  showing  is  required  by  the  Federal 
agency's  rules  of  procedure)  of  general  rele- 
vance and  reasonable  scope  of  the  evidence 
sought,  issue  such  orders,  as  are  authorized 
by  the  Federal  agency's  statutory  powers, 
for  the  copying  of  documents,  papers,  and 
records,  summoning  of  witnesses,  production 
of  books  and  papers,  and  submission  of  In- 
formation in  writing. 

(h)  The  Office  is  not  authorized  to  inter- 
vene In  proceedings  or  actions  before  State 
or  local  agencies  and  courts. 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Office  from  commenc- 
ing with  Federal.  State,  or  local  agencies 
at  times  and  In  manners  not  Inconsistent 
with  law  or  agency  ^ules. 


CONSUMER    INFORMATION    AND    SERVICES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Office  shall  develop  on  Its 
own  Initiative,  and,  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  gather  from  other  Federal 
agencies  and  non-Federal  sources,  and  dis- 
seminate to  the  public  In  such  manner,  at 
such  times,  and  in  such  form  as  it  deter- 
mines to  be  most  effective,  information, 
statistics,  and  other  data  concerning — 

( 1 )  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Office; 

(2)  consumer  products  and  services; 

(3)  problems  encountered  by  consumers 
generally,  including  annual  reports  on  in- 
terest rates  and  commercial  and  trade  prac- 
tices which  adversely  affect  consumers;  and 

(4)  notices  of  Federal  hearings,  proposed 
and  final  rules  and  orders,  and  other  perti- 
nent activities  of  Federal  agencies  that  affect 
consumers. 

(b)  All  Federal  agencies  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Director  possess  information 
which  would  be  useful  to  consumers  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Office  in  making  such  Information  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

TESTING   AND   RESEARCH 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Office  shall,  in  the  exercise 
of  Its  functions — 

(1)  encourage  and  support  through  both 
public  and  private  entitles  the  development 
and  application  of  methods  and  techniques 
for  testing  materials,  mechanisms,  couxpo- 
nents,  structures,  and  processes  used  in  con- 
sumer products  and  for  Improving  consum- 
er services; 

(2)  make  reconunendations,  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  research,  studies, 
analyses,  and  other  information  within  the 
authority  of  Federal  agencies  which  would 
be  useful  and  beneficial  to  consumers;  and 

(3)  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  on 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  National  Consumer  Information  Founda- 
tion which  would  admlrUster  a  voluntary, 
self-supfHirting,  information  tag  program 
(simUar  to  the  "Tel -Tag"  program  of  Great 
Britain)  under  which  any  manufacturer  of 
a  nonperlshable  consiuner  product  to  be  sold 
at  retail  could  be  authorized  to  attach  to 
each  copy  of  such  product  a  tag,  standard 
In  form,  containing  information,  based  on 

t  uniform  standards  relating  to  the  perform- 
ance, safety,  durability,  and  care  of  the 
product. 

(b)  All  Federal  agencies  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Director,  possess  testing 
facilities  and  staff  relating  to  the  perform- 
ance of  consumer  products  and  services,  are 
authorized  to  perform  promptly,  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  within  their  capability, 
such  tests  as  the  Director  may  request  In 
the  exercise  of  his  functions  under  sec- 
tions 6  or  7  of  this  Act,  regarding  products, 
services,  or  any  matter  affecting  the  interests 
of  consumers.  Such  tests  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  methodologies  and  pro- 
cedures, and  in  every  case  when  test  results 
are  published,  the  methodologies  and  pro- 
cedures used  shall  be  available  along  with 
the  test  results.  The  results  of  such  tests  may 
be  used  or  published  only  in  connection  with 
operations  which  the  Office  Is  conducting 
pursuant  to  sections  6  or  7.  In  providing 
facilities  and  staff  upon  request  made  In 
writing  by  the  Director,  Federal  Agencies — 

(1)  may  perform  functions  under  this 
section  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  529): 

(2)  may  request  any  other  Federal  agency 
to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  progress  re- 
p(»-ts,  and  other  information  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  section  and  any  such  other  agency 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law  by  furnishing  such 
materials;  and 

(3)  may,  to  the  extent  necessary  and  au- 
thorized, acquire  or  estabUsh  additional  fa- 
cilities and  purchase  additional  equipment 
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for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pva- 
poaes  of  this  section. 

(c)  Neither  a  Federal  agency  engaged  In 
testing  products  under  this  Act  nor  the  Di- 
rector shall  declare  one  product  to  be  better, 
or  a  better  buy,  than  any  other  product; 
however,  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  prohibit  the  use  or  publication  of 
test  data  aa  provided  In  subsection  (b). 

nfrOKMATION    CATHOIDrc 

Skc.  10.  (a)(1)  To  the  extent  required  to 
protect  the  health  or  safety  of  consumers,  or 
to  discover  consumer  fraud  or  substantial 
economic  Injury  to  consumers,  the  Director 
Is  authorized,  upon  direction  by  resolution  of 
a  committee  of  the  Congress  of  appropriate 
jxirlsdlctlon,  to  Issue  written  Interrogatories 
or  requests  for  reports  and  other  related  In- 
formation to  any  person  engaged  In  a  trade, 
Ijustneas,  or  Industry  which  substantially  af- 
fects Interstate  commerce.  Such  interroga- 
tories or  requests  shall  set  forth  with  par- 
ticularity the  consumer  Interest  sought  to  be 
protected,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Information  Is  sought. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Inspection  or 
copying  of  documents,  papers,  books,  or  rec- 
ords, or  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any 
person,  or  shall  require  the  disclosure  of  In- 
formation which  would  violate  any  relation- 
ship privileged  according  to  law. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  not  exercise  the 
authority  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section If  the  Information  sought — 

(A)  Is  available  as  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord; 

(B)  can  be  obtained  from  another  Federal 
agency  pvusiiant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section:  or 

(C)  Is  for  use  In  connection  with  his  Inter- 
vention m  any  pending  Federal  agency  pro- 
ceeding against  the  person  to  whom  the  In- 
terrogatories are  addressed. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
any  interrogatories  or  requests  submitted  to 
any  person  by  the  Director  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1),  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
person  Is  found,  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business,  shall  issue  an  order,  on  conditions 
and  with  such  apportionment  of  costs  as  it 
deems  Just,  requiring  compliance  with  a 
valid  order  of  the  Director.  The  district  court 
of  the  United  States  shall  issue  an  order 
upon  petition  by  the  Director  or  on  a  motion 
to  quash,  and  upon  the  Director's  carrying 
the  burden  of  proving  in  court  that  such  or- 
der is  for  Information  that  may  substantially 
affect  the  health  or  safety  of  consumers  or 
may  be  necessary  in  the  discovery  of  con- 
sumer fraud  or  substantial  economic  Injiury 
to  consumers,  and  is  relevant  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Information  is  sought, 
unless  the  person  to  whom  the  interrogatory 
or  request  is  addressed  shows  that  answering 
such  interrogatory  or  request  will  be  un- 
necessarily or  excessively  burdensome. 

(b)(1)  Upon  written  request  by  the  Di- 
rected, each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  or  allow  access  to  all 
documents,  papers,  and  records  In  its  pos- 
session which  the  Director  deems  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  his  functions  and  to 
furnish  at  cost  copies  of  8i>eclfled  documents, 
papers,  and  records.  Notwithstanding  this 
subsection,  a  Federal  agency  may  deny  the 
Director  access  to  and  copies  of — 

(A)  InfcHinatlon  classified  In  the  Interest 
of  national  defense  car  national  security  by 
an  individual  authorized  to  classify  such  In- 
formation under  applicable  Executive  order 
or  statutes  and  restricted  data  whose  dis- 
semination Is  controlled  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Bncrgy  Act  (43  U,8.C.  2011  et  aeq.); 

(B)  policy  recommendations  by  Federal 
agency  peracmnel  Intended  for  Internal 
agency  use  only; 

(C)  Infarmatlon  concerning  routine  execu- 
tive and  admlnlatratlve  functions  which  is 
not  otberwlae  a  nuAtn  of  public  reoord; 

(Z>)  prnwrmmi  and  medical  fllea  and  slnU- 


lar  files  the  dlscloeure  of  which  would  con- 
stitute a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of 
personal  privacy; 

(E)  information  which  such  Federal  agen- 
cy is  expressly  prohibited  by  law  from  dis- 
closing to  another  Federal  agency;  and 

(F)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  fin- 
ancial information  described  in  section  652 

(b)  (4)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code— 

(I)  obtained  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  by  a  Federal  agency,  if  the  agency 
had  agreed  to  treat  and  has  treated  such  in- 
formation as  privileged  or  confidential  and 
states  in  writing  to  the  Director  that,  taking 
Into  account  the  nature  of  the  assurances 
given,  the  character  of  the  information  re- 
quested, and  the  purpose,  as  stated  by  the 
Director  for  which  access  is  sought,  to  permit 
such  access  would  constitute  a  breach  of 
faith  by  the  agency;  or 

(II)  obtained  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  by  a  Federal  agency,  if  the 
agency  has  agreed  in  writing  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  to  treat  such  Information  as  priv- 
ileged  or  confidential,  on   the   basis  of  its 
determination  set  forth  in  writing  that  such 
Information  was  not  obtainable  without  such 
an   agreement   and   that   failure   to  obtain 
such    information    would    seriously    Impair 
perfcxmance  of  the  agency's  fiinctlon. 
Before  granting  the  Director  access  to  trade 
secrets  and  commercial  or  financial  informa- 
tion described  in  section  552(b)(4)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  the  agency  shall  noti- 
fy the  person  who  provided  such  information 
of  Its  Intention  to  do  so  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  shall  afford  him  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  comment  or  seek  Injunctive 
relief.  Where  access  to  information  is  denied 
to  the  Director  by  a  Federal  agency  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  the  head  of  the  agency 
and  the  Director  shall  seek  to  find  a  means 
of  providing  the  information  in  such  other 
form,  or  under  such  conditions,  as  will  meet 
the  agency's  objections.  The  Director  may 
file  a  complaint  in  court  to  enforce  its  rights 
under  this  subsection  In  the  same  manner 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  a  com- 
plainant under  section  552(a)(3)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (26  U.S.C.  7213),  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  providing  for  or 
authorizing  any  Federal  agency  to  divulge  or 
to  make  known  in  any  manner  whatever  to 
the  Director  from  an  Income  tax  return,  the 
amount  or  source  of  Income,  profits,  losses, 
expendltiires,  or  any  particular  thereof,  or  to 
permit  any  Federal  Income  tax  return  filed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  copy  thereof  or 
any  book  containing  any  abstracts  or  par.- 
ticulars  thereof  to  be  seen  or  examined  by 
the  Director,  except  as  provided  by  law. 

(c)  (1)  The  Office  shall  not  disclose  to  the 
public  or  to  any  State  or  local  agency — 

(A)  any  information  (other  than  com- 
plaints published  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
this  Act)  in  a  form  which  would  reveal  trade 
secrets  and  commercial  or  financial  informa- 
tion as  described  in  section  652(b)(4)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  obtained  from 
a  person  and  privileged  or  confidential;   or 

(B)  any  Information  which  was  received 
solely  from  a  Federal  agency  when  such 
agency  has  notified  the  Office  that  the  In- 
formation is  within  the  exceptions  stated 
In  section  662(b)  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Federal  agency  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Information  should  not  be 
made  available  to  the  public;  except  that  If 
such  Federal  agency  has  specified  that  such 
information  may  be  disclosed  In  a  particular 
form  or  manner,  the  Office  may  disclose  such 
Information  in  such  form  or  manner. 

(2)  No  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  require  any  FMeral 
agency  to  release  to  any  instrumentality, 
croated  by  or  under  this  Act,  any  inform*, 
tion  the  disclosure  of  which  Is  prohibited 
by  law. 


(3)  In  the  release  of  Information  pursuant 
to  the  authority  conferred  in  any  section 
of  this  Act,  except  Information  released 
through  the  presentation  of  evidence  in  a 
Federal  agency  or  covirt  proceeding  pursuant 
to  section  7  the  following  additional  pro- 
visions shall  govern : 

(A)  The  Director  In  releasing  informa- 
tion concerning  consumer  products  and 
services,  shall  determine  that  (1)  such  In- 
formation, so  far  as  practicable,  is  accurate. 
and  (11)  no  part  of  such  Information  is  pro- 
hibited from  disclosure  by  law.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  comply  with  any  notice  by  a  Federal 
agency  pursuant  to  section  10(c)  (1)  (B)  that 
the  information  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  or  should  be  disclosed 
only  In  a  particular  form  or  manner. 

(B)  In  the  dissemination  of  any  test  re- 
sults or  other  information  which  directly 
or  indirectly  disclose  product  names,  it  shall 
be  made  clear  that  (1)  not  all  products  of 
a  competitive  nature  have  been  tested,  if 
such  Is  the  case,  and  (11)  there  is  no  Intent 
or  purpose  to  rate  products  tested  over 
those  not  tested  or  to  imply  that  those 
tested  are  superior  or  preferable  in  quality 
over  those  not  tested. 

(C)  Notice  of  all  changes  or  additional 
information  which  would  affect  the  fairness 
of  information  previously  disseminated  to 
the  public  shall  be  promptly  disseminated  In 
a  similar  manner. 

FBOTBCnON       OF       THE       CONSTTMEE       INTEREST 
IN     ADMINISTRATIVE     PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  11.  Every  Federal  agency  in  consider- 
ing any  Federal  agency  action  which  may 
substantially  affect  the  Interests  of  consiim- 
ers  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  issu- 
ance or  adoption  of  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  orders,  standards,  or  formal 
policy  decisions,  shall — 

(1)  notify  the  Office  at  such  time  as  notice 
of  the  action  Is  given  to  the  public,  or  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
fixed  by  agreement  between  the  Director 
and  each  agency  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  specific  actions,  or  when  noti- 
fication of  a  specific  action  or  proceeding  Is 
requested  in  writing  by  the  Office;  and 

(2)  consistent  with  its  statutory  responsi- 
bilities, take  such  action  with  due  consid- 
eration to  the  Interest  of  consimiers. 
In  taking  any  action  under  paragraph  (2), 
upon  request  of  the  Office  or  in  those  cases 
where  a  public  announcement  would  nor- 
mally be  made,  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
shall  Indicate  concisely  In  a  public  an- 
nouncement of  such  action  the  consideration 
given  to  the  Interests  of  consumers.  This  sec- 
tion shaU  be  enforceable  In  a  court  of  the 
United  States  only  upon  petition  of  the 
Office. 

SAVINGS     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Nothing  conUlned  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  tUter,  modify,  or  impair 
the  statutory  responsibility  and  authority 
contained  in  section  201(a)(4)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  481(a)(4)), 
or  of  any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
of  any  Act  providing  for  the  regulation  of 
the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  prevent  or  Impair  the  administration 
or  enforcement  of  any  such  provision  of 
law. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  any  Federal  agency 
of  any  authority  or  req>onslblllty  to  protect 
and  promote  the  Interests  of  the  consumer. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  13.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Office"  means  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Protection. 

(2)  The  words  "agency",  "agency  action", 
"party",  "person",  "rulemaking",  "adjudi- 
cation", and  "agency  proceeding"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  set  forth  in  section  551 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(8)  The  term  "consiuner"  means  any  per- 
aon  who  uses  for  personal,  family,  <»:  house- 
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liold  purposes,  goods  and  services  offered  or 
furnished  for  a  consideration. 

(4)  The  term  "Interests  of  consumers" 
means  any  concerns  of  consumers  involving 
tbe  cost,  quality,  purity,  safety,  durability, 
performance,  effectiveness,  dependability, 
and  availability  and  adequacy  of  choice  of 
goods  and  services  offered  or  furnished  to 
coDSiuners;  and  the  adequacy  and  accuracy 
of  information  relating  to  consumer  goods 
and  services  (including  labeling,  pcMikaglng, 
and  advertising  of  contents,  qualities,  and 
terms  of  sale) . 

(5)  The  term  "State"  includes  any  State 
m  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  14.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  or  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency,  or  the  national  security  or 
Intelligence  functions  (including  related 
procurement)  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  (Including  the  Departments  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force)  and  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 


istration, or  to  a  labor  dispute  within  the 
meaning  of  section  13  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  purptoses". 
approved  March  23,  1932  (29  U.S.C.  113)  or 
of  section  2  of  tbe  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  152 ) ,  or  to  a  labor  agree- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  section  201  of 
the  Labor  Idanagement  Relations  Act,  1947 
(29U.S.C.  171). 

SEX  DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  15.  No  person  shall  on  the  ground  of 
sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity 
carried  on  or  receiving  Federal  assistance 
\mder  this  Act.  This  provision  will  be  en- 
forced through  agency  provisions  and  rules 
similar  to  those  already  established,  with 
respect  to  racial  and  other  discrimination, 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
However,  this  remedy  Is  not  exclusive  and 
will  not  prejudice  or  deny  any  other  legal 
remedies  available  to  a  dlscrlmlnatee. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 


this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  for  the 
transitional  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976.  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30, 1977,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  17.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
ninety  calendar  days  following  the  date  on 
which  this  Act  Is  approved. 

(b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  In 
this  Act  may  (notwithstanding  subsection 
(a) )  be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided 
for  In  this  Act  at  any  time  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  officers 
shall  be  compensated  from  the  date  they  first 
take  office  at  tbe  rates  provided  for  in  this 
Act. 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  de- 
clared unconstitutional  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is  held 
invalid,  the  constitutionality  and  effective- 
ness of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


SENATE— Monday,  November  3,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dale  BtrMP- 
ERS,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  ever  the  same  yes- 
terday, today,  and  forever,  amid  all  the 
changes  of  this  life  help  us  to  keep  our 
faith  in  Thee  sure  and  strong.  When 
we  cannot  see  the  distant  scene  help  us 
to  live  1  day  at  a  time  in  Thy  grace. 
Grant  to  us  clarity  of  thought  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment  amid  the  uncertainties 
of  this  world.  Prepare  us  for  the  sur- 
prises of  history  and  steady  us  in  all 
conflicts  and  tempests.  May  we  open 
our  hearts  to  Thy  spirit,  our  minds  to 
Thy  truth,  our  wills  to  Thy  will,  and 
hear  the  "still  small  voice"  say,  "This 
is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it." 

In  the  name  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thvurs- 
day,  October  30,  1975,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Waahington,  D.C..  November  3, 197S. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Date  Bump- 
ns,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  diirlng 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(All  nominations  confirmed  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Watt, 
of  Wyoming,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  with  the  exception  of 
imobjected-to  items,  be  dispensed  with, 
under  rule  vm. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
read  the  statement  of  the  Vice  President. 
I  think  it  is  typical  of  this  man.  It  is  a 
brave  statement.  It  is  a  statement  mstde 
out  of  consideration  for  others.  It  is  a 
statement  made  to  relieve  the  President 
from  political  pressures  at  a  time  when 
his  mind  needs  to  be  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  his  office.  My  dele- 
gation is  pledged  to  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  in  the  next  election. 
We  have  made  no  attempt  to  release  that 
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delegation.  I  regard  my  pledge  as  per- 
sonal and  will  continue  to  adhere  to  it 
iinless  personally  released  by  the  Vice 
President.  I  do  not  regard  what  he  says 
as  a  Sherman-like  statement,  but  I  hope 
It  will  relieve  the  pressures  upon  him. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  conUnue  to  hold 
the  Vice  President  in  the  highest  re- 
gard and  I  continue  to  honor  my  pledge. 
For  the  time  being,  verbimi  sat  sapient! 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  It  is  appropriate  for  someone  on 
this  side  to  speak  about  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Vice  President,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Senate.  I.  too,  am  dis- 
appointed that  he  has  withdrawn  from 
the  field.  I  think  he  has  carried  out  his 
duties  with  circumspection,  dignity,  and 
Integrity.  I  think  It  was  a  mistake  for 
him  to  make  the  announcement  he  did, 
but  It  was  made  voluntarily.  While  I  am 
disappointed,  I  appreciate  what  caused 
him  to  make  such  a  statement.  My  ad- 
miration for  him  Increases  by  that  much 
more. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 
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The  architect  of  detente.  Secretary 
Kissinger,  has  performed  valuable  serv- 
ices for  his  Government,  but  he  is  not 
omniscient.  I  fear  that  his  replacement 
as  head  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil by  hiis  chief  deputy  is  just  what  It 
seems  to  be — cosmetic. 

If  Secretary  Kissinger  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  use  his  position  of  power  within 
the  administration  to  stifle  all  dissent  to 
his  policies,  then  the  country  and  the 
administration  could  suffer. 

My  views  about  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Colby  at  CIA  are  less  strongly  held. 
George  Bush  is  a  good  man,  and  the  CIA 
may  well  benefit  from  new  leadership. 
But  this  coimtry  can  delude  itself  over 
detente  only  at  peril  of  its  future  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUNDAY  NIGHT  SHAKEUP 

Mr.  ROBERTO.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  share  the  viewpoint  that  has  just  been 
expressed  by  my  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

On  another  matter,  but  one  that  is 
perhaps  not  unrelated,  the  American 
people  have  seen  a  lot  of  their  President 
on  television  in  recent  weeks.  News  con- 
ferences, proposals,  and  announcements 
have  all  been  beamed  into  the  homes 
of  the  people. 

But  what  happens  when  the  adminis- 
tration conducts  the  biggest  shakeup  of 
Its  existence? 

No  televlslOTi.  No  formal  annoimce- 
ments.  Nothing.  Instead  the  news  leaks 
out  on  a  Sunday  night.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  fired.  So,  too,  is  the  Director 
of  the  CIA.  The  Secretary  of  State  de- 
cides to  give  up  his  post  as  head  of  the 
National  Security  Coimcil.  And  all  the 
American  people  get  are  bits  and  pieces 
throughout  the  night  and  next  morning. 

The  manner  in  which  the  actions  were 
handled  does  little  for  the  credibility  of 
the  administration,  and  does  little  to 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation. 

As  to  the  shakeup  Itself,  I  am  dis- 
turbed, particularly  with  the  firing  of 
Secretary  Schlesinger.  Mr.  Ford  has  re- 
moved the  one  man  who  articulated  best 
the  dangers  of  overemphasis  on  detente 
with  the  Russians.  Differing  points  of 
view  within  the  administration  are  vital 
If  correct  conclusions  and  soimd  deci- 
sions are  to  be  made.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  been  performing  that  use- 
ful and  necessary  function  in  raising 
questions  about  the  wisdom  of  traveling 
what  Is  more  and  more  a  one-way  street, 
to  which  the  United  States  gives  and  the 
Soviet  Union  takes. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  real  winner 
mis  weekend  was  Secretary  Kissinger 
««sWent    Ford,    through    his    actions, 
showed  the  extent  of  his  dependence  on 
Dr.  Kissinger. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
President  Paul  Volcker,  in  congressional 
testimony,  has  said  the  debt  to  commer- 
cial banks  totaled  nearly  $3  billion  of 
New  York  City  paper,  not  counting  the 
$2  billion  in  Municipal  Assistance  Corpo- 
ration bonds.  The  Municipal  Assistance 
Corporation  was  formed  just  a  few 
months  ago  designed  to  help  New  York 
City  with  its  flnancial  difficulties. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  bondholders 
of  New  York  paper  are  the  New  York 
City  banks.  Today  I  again  urge  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  when  it  reports 
on  the  Senate  legislation  dealing  with 
New  York  City's  flnancial  problems  that 
it  present  to  the  Senate  precise  infor- 
mation as  to  the  amount  of  bonds  held 
by  each  of  the  New  York  City  banks. 
That  is  fundamental  information  which 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Senate. 

When  the  New  York  banks  seek  to 
have  their  investment  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government— by  the  American 
taxpayer— then  it  is  only  appropriate 
and,  indeed,  necessary  that  Congress  and 
the  American  people  know  to  what  ex- 
tent each  of  these  banks  is  to  benefit.  So 
I  hope  the  committee  will  have  that  in- 
formation for  the  Senate. 

Now,  on  the  same  problem,  in  regard 
to  New  York  City,  Eliot  Janeway,  the  able 
economist  and  syndicated  writer,  had  a 
thoughtful  and  Interesting  article  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  yesterday,  Sunday, 
November  2.  Mr.  Janeway  says  that: 

Bankruptcy  for  New  York  City  Is  no  longer 
a  prediction  or  a  theory.  Two  convergent  de- 
velopments have  made  bankruptcy  a  fact. 


The  New  York  SUte  Legislature  has  de- 
creed the  first  development  In  establishing 
the  Governor  as  receiver  for  the  city"  The 
financial  marketplace  reflects  the  second  de- 
velopment. The  financial  equivalent  of  rigor 
mortis  has  set  In  for  New  York. 

Prophets  who  say  disaster  wUl  be  preclpu 
tated  by  a  New  York  default  suffer  from  poor 
timing.  In  reality,  the  disaster  occurred  when 
bankruptcy  became  official  In  the  statutorj 
sense  and  functional  In  the  flnancial  sense 
Default  creates  a  problem,  the  solution  for 
which  Is  bankruptcy.  But  bankruptcy  la  a 
condition  In  which  default  Is  automatic,  and 
renegotiation  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  by  Mr.  Jane- 
way Is  an  exceUent  presentation  of  the 
situation  facing  both  New  York  City  and 
the  Senate  in  considering  new  legislation 
which,  I  understand,  will  be  presented  to 
the  Senate  in  several  days.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  the  facts 
which  Mr.  Janeway  has  pointed  out  in 
his  piece  in  yesterday's  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Janeway  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

New  York  Financial  Woes  Make  Stranoi 

PoLrricAL  Bedfellows 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

Demagogulng  about  default  has  become  the 
name  of  the  political  game  about  New  York. 
The  reality  behind  the  posturing  is  that  New 
York  City's  bankruptcy  has  been  established 
for  months.  Only  the  terms  of  trade  between 
New  York  City  and  Its  harassed  creditors  re- 
mained to  be  settled. 

All  the  political  players  are  getting  in  on 
the  action.  Ford  has  been  able  to  use  the  New 
York  crisis  to  stage  a  comeback  in  the  run- 
ning debate  over  whether  he  is  performing 
or  is  Just  another  "no  show." 

The  Democrats  have  been  able  to  use  the 
crisis  to  stage  their  own  updated  replay  of 
the  classic  Republican  scenario— snatching 
defeat  from  the  Jaws  of  victory.  Ford.  pUy- 
Ing  the  heavy,  clearly  came  out  ahead  of 
lightweight  Democrats  who  were  misplaying 
the  pressure  for  bailout  as  a  "bleeding  heart" 
issue. 

The  lineup  of  the  players  on  the  "pro- 
New  York"  side  of  the  issue  would  provoke 
chuckles  remimscent  of  the  Keystone  Cops 
if  the  flnancial  strains  weren't  so  serious. 

Traditionally,  the  "do-good"  Uberal  esUb- 
lishment  has  lined  up  against  the  banks  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  and  it  hasn't  fared  badly 
as  a  result.  But  this  crisis  has  frightened  the 
limousine  liberals  into  forging  an  alliance 
with  the  Cadillac  conservatives.  Anything 
ever  said  about  politics  making  strange  bed- 
fellows certainly  applies  to  the  present  spec- 
tacle of  1972's  Mc(3rovemlte8  sharing  plUow 
Ulk  with  1964's  Ooldwaterltes. 

Ironically,  the  "do-gooders"  who  are  for  a 
bailout  are  tub-thumping  to  the  same  beat 
as  professional  lobbyists  who  expect  to  be 
paid  top  doUar— leading  their  clients  into 
losing  campaigns. 

The  "do-gooders,"  however,  aren't- even 
getting  reimbursed  for  their  telephone  caUs 
to  Democratic  presidential  candidates  who 
are  Interested  in  Uning  up  New  York  dele- 
gates. 

The  slogan  of  the  New  York  do-gooders 
echoes  that  of  the  New  York  Mets:  "You 
gotta  believe."  Unfortunately,  the  notion  tliat 
nothing  has  changed  in  New  York  <31ty  is  no 
longer  believable.  Bankruptcy  for  New  York 
City  U  no  longer  a  prediction  or  a  theory.  Two 
convergent  developments  have  made  bank- 
ruptcy a  fact. 

The  New  York  State  legislature  has  decreed 
the  flrst  development  In  establishing  the 
governor  as  receiver  for  the  city.  The  flnancial 
marketplace  reflects  the  second  development. 
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The  financial  equivalent  of  rigor  mortis  has 
set  In  for  New  York. 

Prophets  who  say  disaster  will  be  precipi- 
tated by  a  New  York  default  suffer  from  poor 
timing.  In  reality,  the  disaster  occurred  when 
bankruptcy  became  official  In  the  statutory 
sense  and  functional  In  the  financial  sense. 
Default  creates  a  problem,  the  solution  for 
which  Is  bankruptcy.  But  bankruptcy  Is  a 
condition  in  which  default  is  automatic,  and 
renegotiation  necessary. 

If  there  is  any  single  axiom  about  which 
liberals  and  conservatives  agree.  It  is  that 
bankruptcy  puts  an  overriding  priority  on 
meeting  the  payroll  before  paying  debt  and 
interest  on  debt.  This  fact  of  life  under 
bankruptcy  respects  neither  geographical 
nor  sociological  boundaries,  much  less  Ide- 
ological ones. 

Even  In  Switzerland,  where  banks  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  saddle,  meeting  the 
payroll  in  a  bankruptcy  takes  precedence 
over  satisfying  the  creditors. 

The  iron  law  of  bankruptcy  makes  even 
stranger  bedfellows  than  the  usual  fanciful 
fictions  of  politics.  By  going  all  out  for 
debt  service  as  usual.  Democratic  liberals 
have  Invited  Ford  to  steal  their  liberal  thun- 
der. Ford  has  grabbed  a  "can't  lose"  posi- 
tion by  criticizing  the  New  York  bankers. 
The  New  York  bank  lobby  of  liberal  Dem- 
ocrats has  landed  In  a  "can't  win"  position 
by  advocating  "payments  as  usual"  to  the 
banks  as  the  alternative  to  default. 

There's  no  way  for  the  city  to  bargain 
for  contracts  from  the  unions  and  their 
pension  funds  short  of  coming  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  armed  with  an  agreement  with 
the  banks  for  debt  deferrals  plus  Interest 
forgiveness.  The  unions  can't  be  expected 
to  go  along  with  any  renegotiation  of  claims 
while  the  banks  are  being  paid  as  usual. 
Furthermore,  New  York  hasn't  a  chance  of 
scaring  up  enough  money  for  both  social 
service  and  debt  service.  The  point  about 
bankruptcy  is  that  It  relies  on  a  holiday  cm 
debt  service  and  pension-fund  contributions 
to  permit  a  bill  to  be  paid. 

The  Irony  of  Gov.  Carey's  position  In  the 
crisis  goes  back  to  his  feat  in  getting  elected 
as  present-day  reincarnation  of  the  New 
Deal  coalition.  Whereas  Roosevelt  met  the 
banking  crisis  of  his  time  with  cheerful 
plausibility  by  threatening  "to  drive  the 
money  changers  out  of  the  Temple,"  Carey's 
advisers  have  saddled  blm  with  the  unbear- 
able political  and  fiscal  burden  of  elevating 
the  Wall  Street  bankers  to  top-drawer  politi- 
cal claimants  on  New  York's  empty  treasury. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
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ceed  15  minutes  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  secod  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  KCTJNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFENSE  SECRETARY  JAMES  R. 
SCHLESINGER       -^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  known  all  of  the  Defense  Secre- 
taries who  have  served  during  my  21 
years  in  the  Senate.  In  my  judgment, 
none  has  been  more  able,  dedicated,  and 
knowledgeable  than  Secretary  James  R. 
Schlesinger.  He  has  understood  the  need 
for  military  preparedness  and  the  dan- 
gers posed  by  a  lack  of  preparedness.  He 
fully  understood  the  Soviet  threat  and 
his  recommendations  on  policy  were 
aimed  at  meeting  that  challenge.  He  has 
served  our  country  exceedingly  well,  not 
only  as  Secretary  of  Defense  but  in 
other  high  posts  such  as  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  head 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

It  is,  indeed,  regrettable  that  this 
man's  vision  and  knowledge  about  our 
overall  policy  of  defense  and  world  af- 
fairs is  beirig  lost  to  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Nation.  His  appearances 
before  Congress  showed  clearly  he  was 
firm  in  his  convictions  and  soimd  in  his 
Judgment  on  defense  matters.  The  de- 
fense policies  he  has  promulgated  and 
enunciated  were  timely  and  vital  to  our 
national  security.  His  views  threw  a 
harsh  light  on  detente,  and  his  tough 
position  on  issues  being  discussed  at  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  had  my 
full  support. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  country  needs  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  understands 
strategic  International  pressures  and  es- 
pouses the  defense  posture  necessary  to 
protect  our  national  interests  around  the 
world.  Dr.  Schlesinger  comprehends 
these  matters  thoroughly  and  has  acted 
to  preserve  a  defense  posture  second  to 
none. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  with  deep  regret 
that  I  learned  Sunday  of  the  departure 
of  this  loyal  and  able  voice  from  Presi- 
dent Ford's  Cabinet.  I  have  expressed  to 
the  President  in  a  telegram  this  morn- 
ing my  disappointment  over  this  develop- 
ment. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  TUOGR — 
H.R.  9005 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Peter  Hughes,  of 
my  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
9005. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wlU  osll  the  roIL 


AMENDMENT  OF  PEACE  CORPS 
ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  6334. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  action  on  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  H.R.  6334,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  6334)  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act". 

Resolved,  That  the  Hotise  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  2, 
and  4,  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
I  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  passed  the  Senate  on  October 
9.  1975.  with  two  major  amendmente 
dealing  with  the  Peace  Corps'  readjust- 
ment allowance  and  the  VISTA  volun- 
teers' stipend. 

The  House-passed  bill  had  increased 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  Peace  Corps 
readjustment  allowance  for  regulars  vol- 
unteers from  $75  per  month  to  $125  per 
month.  In  so  doing,  the  House  chose  to 
lump  together  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations needed  to  grant  a  readjust- 
ment allowance  increase  and  the  general 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  Peace  Corps  program. 

The  Senate-passed  version  approved 
the  Increase,  but  separated  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations— $7,642  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $2,158  million 
for  the  3 -month  transition  budget  pe- 
riod—for it  from  the  authorization  for 
the  general  Peace  Corps  program.  The, 
reasons  for  this  separate  treatment  were 
to  prohibit  the  use  for  program  expenses 
of  additional  sums  which  may  be  appro- 
priated for  a  readjustment  allowance  in- 
crease should  the  Director  decide  not  to 
grant  volunteers  any  Increase;  and  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  program  funds  to  fi- 
nance an  Increase — thereby  bringing 
about  a  reduction  of  overall  volunteer 
and  trainee  strength— should  additional 
funds  to  provide  for  a  readjustment  al- 
lowance increase  not  be  appropriated. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  provided  that  the  Increase 
in  the  readjustment  allowance  would  be 
effective  only  to  the  extent  of,  and  in  the 
amount  of,  funds  specifically  provided, 
preferably  through  earmarking.  In  ap- 
propriations acts. 

The  Senate  version  also  provided  for 
an  increase  in  the  maximum  amount  of 
the  VISTA  volunteers'  stipend— from  the 
present  $50  to  $75  per  month.  The 
VISTA  stipend,  established  hi  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  Peace  Corps  read- 
justment allowance.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  recommended  that  the 
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Senate  accept  this  amendment  after  re- 
ceiving two  letters  from  eight  members, 
Including  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  domestic  volunteer 
programs  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  in- 
dicating there  is  no  jurisdictional  objec- 
tion, and  lurglng  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  approve  this  provision. 

As  with  the  Peace  Corps  readjustment 
allowance  Increase,  the  amendment  to 
the  law  authorizing  an  increase  in  the 
VISTA  stipend  would  be  effective  only 
uix>n  enactment  of  an  appropriation  spe- 
cifically earmarked  for  the  purpose  of 
provldhig  a  stipend  increase  over  the 
present  $50  a  month  level.  Such  sums  as 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding for  such  an  increase  would  be 
authorized  to  be  appropriated.  The  esti- 
mated first  full-year  coat  is  $1,778,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $426,300  for  the 
3-month  transition  budget. 

The  House,  on  October  28,  1975,  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  the  VISTA  stipend  and  disagreed 
with  the  Senate  version  concerning  the 
readjustment  allowance. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  can 
exercise  its  oversight  authority  during 
the  annual  authorization  process  to  in- 
sure that  the  readjustment  allowance 
increase  is  not  misused  or  granted  at  the 
expense  of  Peace  Corps  programs,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  House  version  represents 
a  reasonable  compromise.  However,  in 
its  parliamentary  process,  the  House  in- 
advertently— and  I  repeat,  the  House  in- 
advertently— omitted  the  provision  in- 
creasing the  Peace  Corps'  readjustment 
allowance.  Consequently,  I  believe  that 
the  following  motions  are  necessary  to 
rectify  this  oversight  and  to  reach  a  final 
compromise. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate: First,  recede  from  its  amendments 
Nob.  1  and  2;  and  second,  further  Insist 
on  its  amendment  No.  4. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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KXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  nomination 
of  Gerald  B.  Tjoflat,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR — 
HJl.  9005 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Norvlll  Jones 
and  Richard  Moose  of  the  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Daniel 
Spiegel  of  my  staff,  and  Michael  Glennon 
of  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel, 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  fioor  during 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  9005. 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  tocaU  the  roll. 

IdT.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

—!^ 

B4ES8AQES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Bfessages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Soiate  by  Mr.  Hdtiiig,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS  FOR  1976 
AND  1977— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuMPBRs)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  sent  to  the  Congress  on  May  15  draft 
l^rtslation  to  authorize  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  for  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977,  and  for  the  transition  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 
At  that  time,  because  of  imcertainties 
caused  by  changing  events,  particularly 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Indochina,  I  was 
unable  to  propose  specific  amounts  for 
security  assistance  programs.  I  said  I 
would  return  to  the  Congress  with  spe- 
cific proposals  for  these  programs  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  review  of  security  assistance  pro- 
grams now  has  been  completed  and  my 
revisions  to  the  draft  legislation  are  be- 
ing transmitted  today.  My  initial  legis- 
lative proposal  was  printed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  House  Document 
No.  94-158  and  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  as  S.  1816.  The  revisions  trans- 
mitted with  this  message  will  supersede 
sections  10,  11,  12,  15,  16,  17  and  18  of 
that  proposal. 

The  world  is  different  and  far  more 
complex  than  the  world  we  knew  in  the 
1950's.  So  are  the  problems  confronting 
it.  However,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment still  has  a  primary  responsibility 
to  take  the  lead  in  creating  conditions 
which  will  Insiu-e  justice,  international 
cooperation  and  enduring  peace.  The 
program  of  security  assistance  I  am 
transmitting  today  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly toward  meeting  this  responsi- 
bility. 

PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Nothing  so  underscores  how  essentia] 
the  American  peacekeeping  role  is  than 
our  current  efforts  in  the  Middle  East. 
Since  the  October  1973  War,  our  Middle 
East  policy  has  been  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing three  principles: 
— First,  a  firm  resolution  to  work  for  a 
just  and  lasting  settlement  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  taking  into  ac- 
count the  legitimate  interests  of  all 
states  and  peoples  in  the  area,  in- 
cluding the  Palestinians. 
— Second,  a  commitment  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  relations  with  all 
the  states  of  the  Bfflddle  East  on  a 
bilateral  basis,  maintaining  our  sup- 
port   for    Israel's    seciulty    while 
strengthening    oinr    relations    with 
the  Arab  coimtries. 
—Third,     ccmtinued     dedication     to 
avoiding  great  power  confrontation 
in  the  Middle  East. 


The  October  1973  War  was  the  fourth 
and  most  devastating,  roimd  of  hostilities' 
between  Arab  and  Israeli  forces.  More- 
over, the  Impact  of  this  last  collision 
between  opposing  forces  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Middle  East.  The  spectre  of 
armed  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  hung  over 
the  crisis.  Disruption  of  the  economies 
of  Western  Europe,  Japan  and  other  na- 
tions was  an  important  by-product  of  the 
confiict.  In  addition,  the  likelihood  ex- 
isted that  the  period  immediately  after 
October  1973  would  merely  represent  a 
pause  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
rounds  of  conflict. 

The  quest  for  peace  in  the  area  was 
of  the  highest  priority.  Our  most  im- 
mediate objective  was  to  encourage  the 
disengagement  of  the  contending  mili- 
tary forces.  Disengagement  was  accom- 
plished in  1974.  This  year,  we  dedicated 
ourselves  to  the  goal  of  withdrawal  In 
the  Sinai — and  an  agreement  was  nego- 
tiated as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger.  We  believe  that 
the  step-by-step  approach  to  negotia- 
tions offers  the  best  prospects  for  estab- 
lishing an  enduring  peace  in  the  region. 
We  expect  to  proceed  on  an  incremental 
basis  to  the  next  stage  of  negotiation 
within  the  near  future. 

I  believe  the  hope  for  a  lasting  solution 
to  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  is^tronger 
today  than  at  any  time  in  th^  pw^vious 
quarter  century.  A  new  era  al^jO  is  open- 
ing in  our  relations  with  Arabs  and 
Israelis.  This  security  assistance  program 
will  give  substance  to  these  new  relation- 
ships and  help  preserve  the  momentum 
toward  peace. 

My  proposals  have  three  basic  pur- 
poses: 

— Fh^t,   to  provide   Israel   with   the 
assistance  needed  to  maintain  secu- 
rity and  to  persevere  in  the  nego- 
tiating process. 
— Second,  to  give  tangible  expression 
to  our  new  and  fruitful  relations 
with  the  Arab  nations  most  directly 
Involved    and    to   encourage    those 
which  are  seriously  prepared  to  work 
for  peace. 
— Third,  to  encourage  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  the  area,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  incentives  to  violence  and 
conflict. 
The  Security  Assistance  Program  I  am 
transmitting    to    Congress    is    heavily 
weighted  with  requirements  to  sustain 
the  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Fully  70 
percent  of  the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1976  is  to  be  concentrated  in  this  region. 
It  proposes : 

—For  Israel,  $740  million  in  security 
supporting  assistance  and  $1,500  mil- 
lion in  military  credits.  Israel's  abil- 
ity to  defend  herself  and  to  relieve 
some  of  the  biu-dens  of  her  defense 
reduces  the  prospect  of  new  confiict 
in  the  Middle  East. 
—For  Egypt,  $750  milMon  in  supporting 
assistance.  Egypt  has  made  the  bold 
decision  to  move  from  confrontation 
to  negotiation  as  a  means  of  resolv- 
ing the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  Its 
leaders  also  must  cope  with  serious 
economic  problems  whose  resolution 
the  United  States  is  In  a  position  to 
assist 
—For  Jordan.  $100  million  in  military 
assistance  grants.  $78  million  In  se- 
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curity  supporting  assistance,  and  $75 
million  in  military  credit  sales.  This 
assistance  will  strengthen  Jordan's 
ability  to  hold  to  the  course  of  mod- 
eration it  hsis  consistently  followed. 
— For  Syria,  $90  million  in  security 
supporting  assistance.  This  assist- 
ance will  enable  our  development 
cooperation  with  Syria  to  go  for- 
ward, furthering  our  efforts  to  re- 
establish more  normal  bilateral  rela- 
tions. 
— In  addition,  I  am  recommending  a 
Special    Requirements    Fund    this 
fiscal  year  of  $50  million.  The  fund 
is  to  be  used  to  reinforce  the  peace 
process  in   the   area   and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  defray  the  costs  of  sta- 
tioning  American   civilian    techni- 
cians in  the  Sinai  area. 
All  of  this  aid  will  contribute  to  the 
confidence  that  Middle  Eastern  nations 
must  have  in  the  United  States  if  we  are 
to    maintain    our    momentum    toward 
peace. 

EAST    ASIA 

The  collapse  of  friendly  governments 
in  Indochina  has  necessitated  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  situation  and  of  our 
policies  and  objectives  throughout  East 
Asia.  The  program  I  am  proposing  there- 
fore recognizes  the  new  realities  as  well 
as  our  enduring  resixmsibilities  as  a  lead- 
ing participant  in  the  affairs  of  the  Asia 
Pacific  region.  For  the  first  time,  mili- 
tary sales  credits  exceed  grants  in  oiu* 
proposals  for  security  assistance  to 
Asian  countries.  These  proposals  include 
Foreign  Military  Sales  credits  in  the 
amount  of  $80  million  for  the  Republic  of 
China,  $126  million  for  Korea,  and  $37 
million  for  Thailand,  with  smaller  but  no 
less  significant  amounts  for  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines.  Grant  as- 
sistance programs  include  $19  million 
for  Indonesia,  $74  million  for  Korea,  $20 
million  for  the  Philippines,  and  $28  mil- 
lion for  Thailand.  This  fimding  pattern 
reflects  the  improved  economic  circum- 
stances of  several  of  our  allies,  their  de- 
creasing dependence  on  grant  aid,  and 
a  greater  ability  to  pay  for  defense  pur- 
chases on  a  deferred  basis. 

EDBOPE 

The  program  that  I  am  proposing  for 
Europe  is  focussed  primarily  on  two 
countries  with  whom  the  United  States 
shares  extraordinary  mutual  defense  In- 
terests: Greece  and  Turkey.  For  Greece, 
I  am  proposing  more  than  $50  million 
in  MAP  and  $110  million  in  FMS  credits. 
Over  the  same  period,  Turkey  woiUd  re- 
ceive $75  million  in  MAP  and  $130  mil- 
lion in  FMS  credits.  These  amounts  take 
into  consideration  tirgent  needs  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  on  the  part  of 
these  two  important  NATO  allies.  Im- 
plementation of  the  respective  programs 
would  allow  the  United  States  to  resume 
its  traditional  cooperative  role  follow- 
ing the  imfortunate  disruptions  occa- 
sioned by  the  Cyprus  crisis.  In  this  tra- 
ditional role,  the  United  Stataes  can  work 
more  effectively  to  alleviate  regional  ten- 
sions and  rectify  recent  misunderstand- 
ings which  have  had  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  interests  of  all  our  Eiux>pean 
allies. 

AFSICA  AND  LATIN  AMERICA 

In  these  two  geographic  areas  where 
there  were  widespread  special  develop- 


ment problems,  I  am  proposing  security 
assistance  programs  with  emphasis  on 
training  as  a  common  denominator. 
While  the  training  programs  are  not  in- 
dividually costly,  the  fact  that  they  are 
distributed  among  many  countries 
should  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  our  regional  relations  well  beyond  the 
military  sector.  The  only  significant 
MAP  proposal  in  either  area  involves 
a  $12  million  program  for  Ethiopia, 
where  we  have  been  committed  to  an 
armed  forces  modernization  program  of 
reasonable  dimensions.  No  other  grant 
aid  funds  are  envisioned  elsewhere  in 
Africa.  MAP  proposals  throughout  Latin 
America  are  confined  to  small  smns, 
mainly  for  vehicles,  communications 
equipment  and  spare  parts.  FMS  credits 
for  Latin  America  are  proposed  in 
amounts  commensurate  with  the  rela- 
tive sizes  of  the  recipients'  armed  forces, 
their  repayment  ability  and  overall  de- 
velopment needs.  In  Africa,  the  only  sig- 
nificant FMS  credit  proposals  are  $10 
million  for  Ethiopia  and  $19  million  for 
Zaire. 

SECURITY  SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

Aside  from  the  special  programs  for 
the  Middle  East  states  which  I  have  de- 
scribed previously,  my  proposals  for  se- 
curity supporting  assistance  include  $35 
million  for  Cyprus,  including  $10  million 
for  the  United  Nations  Forces  there,  $55 
million  for  Portugal,  $65  million  for 
Greece,  and  $23  million  for  Zaire.  Other 
small  programs  and  administrative  ex- 
penses will  total  $33  million.  In  all  in- 
stances, these  programs  refiect  enlight- 
ened self-interest  for  the  United  States 
and  a  carefully  documented  need. 

CONCLUSIOK 

While  the  extraordinary  recent  devel- 
opments in  Indochina  and  the  Middle 
East  have  necessitated  a  re-examination 
of  our  policies  and  changes  in  the  focus 
of  our  security  assistance  programs, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bilateral  and 
multilateral  cooperation  in  the  defense 
sector  remains  a  vital  and  necessary 
component  of  American  foreign  policy. 
The  proposals  that  I  am  now  able  to 
make  after  this  ret(^praisal  are  addressed 
specifically  to  a  new  global  situation 
and  to  the  extraordinary,  challenges  and 
opportimities  confronting  us  in  the  in- 
ternational sphere.  Just  as  it  would  be  a 
grievous  mistake  to  base  our  current  and 
future  security  assistance  programs  on 
the  precepts  of  the  past,  it  would  be  an 
even  greater  error  to  ignore  our  endur- 
ing responsibiUties  as  a  major  world 
power  by  failing  to  exploit  these  oppor- 
tunities. After  twenty-five  years  of  seem- 
ingly irreconcilable  differences,  two  par- 
ties to  the  Middle  East  dispute  at  last 
have  taken  a  decisive  stride  toward  set- 
tling their  differences,  in  joint  reliance 
on  our  good  offices  and  continuing  sup- 
port. In  the  strategic  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, two  of  our  long-standing  NATO 
allies  look  to  us  for  a  tangible  sign  of 
renewed  support  and  traditional  friend- 
ship. In  East  Asia,  friends  and  allies  are 
anxiously  awaiting  evidence  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  maintain  its 
stabilizing  role  in  Pacific  affairs. 

DEVELOPMENT     ASSISTANCE 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  the  progress 
made  by  the  Congress  on  H H.  9005,  the 


International  Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Act  of  1975,  which  authorizes 
funds  for  our  development  and  disaster 
assistance  programs.  Although  we  have 
minor  differences  with  the  Congress  on 
the  formulation  of  this  legislation,  I  ex- 
pect these  to  be  resolved  in  the  legisla- 
tive process.  The  244-155  vote  in  the 
House  clearly  indicates  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  jointly 
endorse  the  current  reorientation  of  our 
bilateral  development  assistance  pro- 
gram focusing  on  basic  human  prob- 
lems in  the  poor  countries. 

We  must  reaflarm  our  humanitarian 
commitment  to  some  800  million  people 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  World,  who  live 
in  poverty,  facing  the  daily  reality  of. 
hunger  and  malnutrition  without  access 
to  adequate  health  and  education  serv- 
ices and  with  limited  productive  employ- 
ment. Improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
one-third  of  mankind  liviiig  in  condi- 
tions of  despair  has  become  a  universal 
political  demand,  a  technical  possibility, 
and  a  moral  imperative. 

Our  foreign  assistance  programs,  both 
development  and  security,  are  essential 
for  achieving  world  peace  and  for  sup- 
porting an  expanding  international 
economy  which  benefits  all  nations.  Our 
national  security  and  economic  well- 
being  in  a  world  more  interdependent 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind warrant  the  fullest  support  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  for 
our  foreign  assistance  programs. 

In  regard  to  the  impact  of  these  pro- 
posals on  overall  federal  budget  levels,  I 
fully  recognize  the  proposed  amounts 
are  substantial.  I  should  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  total  fiscal  year  1976  expendi- 
tures for  all  types  of  foreign  aid  includ- 
ing economic  and  military  will  still  be 
roughly  ten  percent  below  the  amoimts 
originally  contained  in  my  January 
budget  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
request  for  Indochina  funding. 

I  am  confident  the  Congress  shares 
my  desire  to  see  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  manifest  to  all  nations  its  de- 
termination to  play  a  role  in  the  search 
for  a  more  secure  international  environ- 
ment which  is  worthy  of  its  greatness  as 
a  nation. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  October  30.  1975. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bumpers)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  which 
was  referree?  to  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  29th  annual  report  on  United  States 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  report,  which  covers  the  Calendar 
Year  1974,  shows  how  U.S.  national  in- 
terests were  affected  by  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies 
and  its  special  programs.  It  shows  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  United  States 
utilized  the  United  Nations  to  promote 
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world  peace,  economic  progress  and  so- 
cial Justice.  It  also  shows  that  at  times  a 
majority,  unfortimately,  took  decisions 
on  important  political  and  economic  is- 
sues without  talcing  into  consideration 
the  views  of  some  ot  the  nations  most 
inqwrtantly  involved. 

During  1974,  the  Third  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  in  Caracas,  the  World  Popu- 
lation Conference  in  Bucharest,  and  the 
World  Pood  Conference  in  Rome  all 
focused  attention  on  worldwide  prob- 
lems that  can  be  solved  only  by  interna- 
tional cooperation.  The  United  States 
made  constructive  contributions  to  all 
these  conferences. 

The  report  gives  special  attention  to 

UJf.  efforts  designed  with  n.S.  support: 

— to  keep  the  peace  on  Cyprus,  in  the 

Middle  East  and  elsewhere; 
— to   strengthen    international    arms 
control  and  disarmament  programs ; 
— to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
world  food  shortages  and  maldis- 
tribution; 
— to  ccmtrol  population  growth; 
— to  relieve  the  victims  of  natural  and 

other  disasters; 
— to  promote  international  economic 

and  social  development; 
— to  develop  more  effective  procedures 

to  protect  human  rights;  and 
— to  improve  the  fimctioning  of  the 

United  Nations  itself. 
Not  all  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  cited  in  this  report.  Many  UN 
activities  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States  do  not  make  headlines. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  regular 
economic,  social  and  service  types  of  ac- 
tivities which  account  for  the  employ- 
ment of  more  than  90  percent  of  total 
UJJ.  personnel  and  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  governments  to  the  United 
Nations.  For  example,  the  World 
Weather  Watch  of  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization,  the  worldwide 
smallpox  eradication  program  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  work  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Orga- 
nization and  the  work  of  the  Interna- 
tional Attnnic  Energy  Agency — particu- 
larly its  application  of  safeguards  to  nu- 
clear fuel  and  the  by-products  of  nu- 
clear plants — all  contribute  to  the  safety, 
health  and  well-being  of  American  citi- 
zens and  those  of  other  nations  through- 
out the  world. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  in  1974 
threaten  to  distort  this  positive  thrust 
and  make  cooperation  within  the  orga- 
nization more  difficult.  There  was,  for 
example,  a  clash  of  interests  between 
the  industrialized  nations  and  develop- 
ing nations.  This  was  particularly  evi- 
dent in  the  sixth  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  when  the  majority  of 
developing  coimtries  Insisted  on  the 
adoption  of  a  prc^ram  of  action  for  a 
"new  international  economic  order"  de- 
spite the  serious  reservations  of  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  about  its  accepta- 
bility and  even  its  workability.  Other 
divisive  actions  included  the  invitation 
by  the  29th  General  Assembly  to  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to 
participate  as  an  observer  in  the  work 
of  the  organization,  the  discriminatory 


treatment  accorded  Israel  by  UNESCO 
and  the  Improper  suspension  of  South 
Africa  from  participation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  However,  by  the  end  of 
the  year  there  were  signs  of  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  dangers  from  con- 
frontation and  of  a  willingness  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  conciliation  and 
compromise. 

In  this  30th  anniversary  year  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  underlying  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Organization  re- 
main as  valid  as  when  they  were  first 
set  forth  in  Article  I  of  the  UJ^.  Char- 
ter: 
— to  maintain  international  peace  and 

security; 
— to  develop  friendly  relations  among 
nations   based   on   respect  for   the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples; 
— to    achieve    international    coopera- 
tion in  solving  international  prob- 
lems of  an  economic,  social,  cultural 
or  humanitarian  character; 
— to    promote    respect    for    human 

rights;  and 
— to  harmonize  the  actions  of  nations. 
Despite  difficulties,  I  believe  there  has 
been  progress  toward  achieving  these 
pmposes.  The  United  States  is  seeking 
to  promote  cooperation  among  U.N. 
members  and  to  discourage  confronta- 
tion. In  our  increasingly  interdependent 
world  there  is  no  practical  alternative  to 
cooperation,  and  if  the  United  Nations 
continues  on  a  course  of  confrontation 
this  can  only  result  in  the  serious  weak- 
ening of  that  body.  The  United  States, 
for  its  part,  will  stand  firm  in  support 
of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  November  3.  1975. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    HOUSE   RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  Oc- 
tober 30, 1975,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  received  on  Oc- 
tober 31, 1975,  stating  that  the  House  has 
agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  71)  to  correct  the  enrollment 
of  S.  1542. 

EMSOLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RXSOLimON  SICNZD 

The  message  also  stated  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  684.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service 
retirement,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  134.  A  joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  for  the  direct  purchase  of 
United  States  obligations  by  Federal  Reserve 
Banks. 

The  enroUed  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  signed  on  October  31,  1975,  by  the 
Acting    President    pro    tempore     (Mr. 

Metcalf)  .  «». 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (HJl.  8603)  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  orga- 
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nlzational  and  financial  matters  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
CMnmlssion,  and  for  other  purposes.  In 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  annouced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1281)  to  im- 
prove public  understanding  of  the  role 
of  depository  institutions  in  home  fi- 
nancing, with  amendments  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

ENBOLLKD  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  tliat 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(S.  1542)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bumpers)  . 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bumpers)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  op  the  Reserve  Forces  Polict 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Secretary 
OF  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatlcm 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  CoDunerce  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended or  for  periods  in  excess  of  one  year 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  op  the  Board  por  International 

Broadcasting 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the  Board  for 
the  period  July  1,  1974  through  Jvme  30, 1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Orders  of  the  Immigration  and 
Natttralization  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  orders 
entered  concerning  visa  petitions  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  the  Public  Health  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  1973-74  report  on  the  Public 
Health  Service  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Amendment  of  EIxecotivs  Order 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  notifying,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Senate  of  his  intention  to  amend  Execu- 
tive Order  11844  of  March  24,  1975,  by  with- 
drawing the  deslgnatlona  of  the  Baimer  Re- 
public and  Vietnam  (South)  as  beneficiary 
developing  countries  for  pxirposes  of  the  Gen- 
eralized System  of  Preferences;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Financial  Problems  Associated  With  De- 
velopment OF  Transportation  Btstxms  foi 
Arctic  Gas 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  a  study  of  the  financial 
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problems  associated  with  development  of 
transportation  systems  for  Arctic  Gas  (with 
accompanying  papers);  jointly,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  = 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  communica- 
tion from  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  relating  to  a  study  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Problems  Associated  with  Devel- 
opment of  Transportation  Systems  for 
Arctic  Gas,  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 


The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bumpers)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  petitions,  wliich  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Western  States 
Republican  Conference  in  opposition  to  au- 
tomatic increases  for  elected  officials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  telegram  from  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council 
relating  to  the  passage  of  S.  1337;  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  10029.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94- 
442). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation : 

Ex.  I,  93-2.  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems, 
signed  In  Moscow  on  July  3, 1974  (Exec.  Rept. 
94-14) . 

By  Mr.  HITMFHREY  (for  Mr.  Sparkman), 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations : 

Lessel  Roy  Papp,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  Di- 
rector of  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 
Political  CoNTRiBtrrioNS  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lessel  Rot  Papp  1971-76 

1.  We  have  only  made  JE  contributions  of 
over  $100.00  in  our  lives: 
1972  Committee  to  Reelect  Senator 

Percy $100.00 

1972  Sam  Young  for  Congress  Com- 
mittee     200.00 

1972  Committee  to  Reelect  President 

Nixon 600.00 

1973  Percy  Exploratory  Committee.  200.00 

1974  Bradley  Glass  for  Illinois  State 
Senate  Committee 100. 00 

1974  Daniel  Pierce  for  Illinois  Repre- 
sentative Committee 38. 00 


1974  Brian  Duff  for  Illinois  Repre- 
sentative   CoDMnittee 26.00 

1974  Lola  Flamm  for  Cook  County 

Clerk  Committee 76.00 

1975  Evanston  Republican  Organi- 
zation          60.60 

2.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  above 
list  Includes  all  political  contributions  made 
by  my  wife  and  me  for  the  last  4  years. 

3.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  my  son 
(age  21),  my  daughter  (age  18)  and  my  only 
sister,  who  is  single,  made  no  political  con- 
tributions. I  have  no  other  living  relatives. 


Vietnam.   Referred   to   the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


ENROLLED   BILLS    AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  he  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United    States    the    following    enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolution: 
On  October  31.  1975: 

S.  584.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection .  with  civU  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  134.  A  joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  for  the  direct  purchase  of 
United  States  obligations  by  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks. 

On  November  3,  1976: 

S.  1542.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2599.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Faatoaga 
Laufou;  and 

S.  2600.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  KeLl  Wang. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CASE: 

S.  2601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  in 
order  to  provide  certain  additional  require- 
ments In  establishing  standards  pursuant  to 
such  act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  2602.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  a  tran- 
sitional rule  under  which  certain  charitable 
remainder  trusts  may  be  amended  or  modi- 
fied to  conform  to  the  strict  requirements 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  assure  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  In  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  for  individuals  of  both  sexes, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  2604.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "Adoption  In- 
formation Exchange  Act  of  1975."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

ByMr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2605.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  SI  Kon 
Won,  his  wife,  Wha  Jo  Won,  and  their  chil- 
dren, Myung  Kun  Won  and  My\ing  Ae  Won. 
Referred  to  the  qpmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATOAWAY: 

S.  2606.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Center  for  Statistical 
Analysis  of  Highway  Operations.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD    (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGoviKN,  and  Mr.  Packwood)  : 

S.  2607.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Trading  With 
The  Enemy  Act  to  repeal  the  embargo  on 
United  States  trade  with  North  and  South 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
Bn.Tfi  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.  CASE: 
S.  2601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  in  order  to  provide  certain  tuldl- 
tional  requirements  in  establishing 
standards  pursuant  to  such  Act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

.NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY 
ACT  STANDARD 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  a  bill  to  make  the  setting  of  motor 
vehicle  standards  more  responsive  to  na- 
tional needs. 

This  bill  is  necessary  because  DOT  has 
occasionally  overlooked  the  very  signifi- 
cant social  and  economic  consequences 
of  their  proposed  standards.  Congress 
must,  therefore  insist  that  DOT  function 
in  a  responsible  manner  by  assuring  that 
each  standard  is  warranted  on  safety 
grounds. 

This  relatively  brief  amendment  to  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1966  requires  the  Secretary  of 
DOT  to  state  clearly  the  safety  bases  of 
any  proposed  standard.  DOT  would  be 
required  to  determine  explicitly  the 
scope  of  the  safety  problem  addressed  by 
the  standard  and  the  probable  effective- 
ness of  the  standard  in  redressing  the 
problem.  The  assumptions  used  by  DOT 
in  making  there  safety  determination 
must  also  be  made  public  under  this 
amendment.' The  amendment  will  permit 
DOT,  the  public,  and  the  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  assess  the  merits  of  each 
standard  and  the  relative  importance  of 
various  standards.  This  bill  will  not  hin- 
der the  Department  from  fulfilling  its 
safety  mission — and  will  help  protect  the 
public  from  arbitrary  administrative  ac- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.2601 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
103(f)  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  1392(f))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3),  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and 
after  such  clause  (4)  Insertmg  the  following. 

"(5)  determine  the  annual  number  of 
fatalities.  Injuries,  and  other  accidents  caus- 
ing property  damage  which  have  resulted 
from  the  problem  area  which  the  standard 
would  assist  in  correcting;  estimate  the  ex- 
pected annual  reduction  in  fatalities,  inju- 
ries, and  other  such  accidents  which  would 
result  from  the  imposition  of  such  stand- 
ard; and  publish  along  with  such  proposed 
standard  the  data,  calculations,  assumptions 
and  conclusions  used  In  arriving  at  such  de- 
terminations and  estimates.". 


By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  2602.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  a 
transitional  rule  under  which  certain 
charitable  remainder  trusts  may  be 
amended  or  modified  to  conform  to  the 
strict  requirements  of  the  Tax  Reform 
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Act  of  1969.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  leRisIation  to  extend  for 
2  years  a  transitional  nile  under  which 
certain  charitable  remainder  trusts  may 
be  amended  or  modified  to  conform  to 
the  strict  reqi#ements  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969. 

nie  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  radically 
changed  the  forms  for  deferred  gifts  to 
charitable  institutions.  After  1969.  for 
a  charitable  contribution  of  a  remainder 
in  property— other  than  a  farm  or  resi- 
dence— to  be  tax  deductible,  the  transfer 
had  to  be  a  charitable  remainder  "imi- 
trust."  a  charitable  remainder  "annuity 
trust"  or  a  "pooled  income  fund."  With 
the  enactment  of  these  complex  pro- 
visions. Congress  reversed  over  50  years 
history  by  requiring  these  unusual  types 
of  trusts  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  the 
prior,  more  simpler  format.  Today,  the 
failure  of  a  decedent's  will  expressly  to 
provide  for  the  proper  form  for  a  chari- 
table   remainder    bequest    means    the 
estate  tax  charitable  deduction  is  not  al- 
lowable and  the  charitable  remainder 
trust  itself  is  not  exempt. from  income 
tax.  Of  deep  concern  to  our  Nation's 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable 
beneficiaries  is  the  fact  that  the  disal- 
lowance of  the  estate  tax  charitable  de- 
duction reduces  the  value  of  property 
eventually  passing  to  it  since  the  char- 
ity's remainder  interest  normally  bears 
the  estate  tax. 

In  PuUlc  Law  93-483,  Congress  recog- 
nized that  these  stringent  rules  could 
work  particular  hardship  with  respect 
to  wills  and  trusts  drawn  before  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  and.  accordingly, 
enacted  section  2055(e)  (3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Under  this  transi- 
tional rul6,  which  applies  only  to  de- 
cedents dying  after  December  31.  1969 
and  with  respect  to  wills  and  trusts 
drawn  before  September  21.  1974,  an 
otherwise  nonqualified  charitable  re- 
mainder trust,  if  amended  before  De- 
cember 31,  1975.  to  meet  the  1969  act 
standards,  will  be  treated  as  having  met 
those  standards  as  of  the  date  of  the 
decedent's  death.  Thus,  the  estate  tax 
charitable  deduction  and  the  other  tax 
benefits  accorded  to  qualified  charitable 
remainder  trusts  will  be  available. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today.  Mr 
President,  will  merely  extend  for  2  years 
to  December  31.  1977.  the  date  by  which 
wills  and  trusts  otherwise  covered  by  the 
existing  transitional  rule  must  be 
amended.  It  will  make  no  other  changes 
in  existing  law.  Two  factors  prompt  me 
to  propose  this  legislation.  First,  al- 
though Public  Law  93-484  was  signed 
by  President  Ford  on  October  26  1974 
Implementing  regulations  have  not  yet 
been  published.  I  am  informed  that 
many  public  charities  beUeve  that  this 
absence  of  final  regulations  has  resulted 
in  delays  in  reformation  acUons  and  a 
deferral  of  the  receipt  of  charitable  be- 
quests. Thus,  a  further  extension  of  the 
transitional  rule  seems  appropriate. 

A  second  and  more  general  reason  for 
this  legislation  is  that,  as  time  passes  ad- 
ditional unqualified  wills  and  trusts  are 
being  discovered.  Unless  reformation  of 
these  existing  wills  and  trust*  continues 
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to  be  possible,  funds  flowing  to  our 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable 
organizations  could  be  decreased  not- 
withstanding a  donor's  clearly  expressed 
intent  to  make  such  bequests. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  important 
legislation  will  be  acted  upon  promptly 
by  the  Congress. 


ByMr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  to  assure 
equal  educational  opportunities  in  voca- 
tional education  programs  for  individ- 
uals of  both  sexes,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  privilege  today  of 
introducing  in  the  Senate  the  Women's 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1975. 

This  legislation  would  provide  a  new, 
much-needed  emphasis  on  women's  roles 
within  the  vocational  education  system. 
and  would  aim  to  eliminate  existing  bar- 
riers to  the  full  participation  of  both 
sexes  in  vocational  education  programs. 
I  am  proud  that  the  Congress  has 
strengthened  its  commitment  to  voca- 
tional education  in  recent  years.  But  al- 
though we  have  been  working  hard  to 
provide  youths  and  adults  with  adequate 
job  training  through  our  schools,  it  is 
becoming  painfully  apparent  that  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  has  in  too 
many  cases  been  denied  the  full  bene- 
fit of  this  increased  emphasis. 

While  in  recent  years  women  have 
comprised  over  half  of  the  vocational 
education  enrollees.  a  large  majority  of 
them  have  been  confined  to  programs 
which  are  not  designed  to  develop  mar- 
ketable skills,  and  to  "women's  fields" 
which  often  lead  to  low-paying,  dead  end 
jobs. 

We  know  that  women  currently  con- 
stitute a  major  portion  of  the  work 
force.  We  also  know  that  women  are 
working  to  fill  serious  economic  needs. 
According  to  a  1974  Labor  Department 
survey,  nearly  two-thirds  of  working 
women  are  single,  divorced,  widowed, 
separated,  or  have  husbands  who  make 
less  than  $7,000  per  year.  Just  a  year  be- 
fore that,  howe^ifr,  the  median  salary  for 
full-time  female  employees  was  $6,335 
per  year,  in  contrast  to  $11,186  per  year 
for  full-time  male  workers.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  major  discrepancy  in 
earnings  is  that  women  remain  clus- 
tered in  fewer  and  lower  paying  occu- 
pations than  men.  Yet  vocational  edu- 
cation has  not  always  adequately  en- 
couraged women  to  prepare  for  and  enter 
higher  paying,  traditionally  male  domi- 
nated fields. 

Evidence  of  this  ambivalence  toward 
the  increased  training  needs  of  wcmien. 
as  well  as  toward  the  full  participation 
of  women  in  all  phases  of  vocational  edu- 
cation is  abundant  and  convincing.  For 
example: 

First.  According  to  Pamela  Roby,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Cruz,  49 
percent  of  the  6.4  million  women  and 
girls  enrolled  in  public  vocational  pro- 
grams in  1972  across  the  Nation  were 
being  trained  in  home  economics.  An- 
other 28  percent  were  being  trained  in 


office  practices.  Very  few  were  being  pre- 
pared for  the  better  paying  trades,  for 
industrial  and  health  occupations  other 
than  nursing,  or  for  technical  j<As. 

Second.  A  recent  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
survey  of  area  vocational  schools  identi- 
fied 17  single-sex  vocational  education 
institutions  despite  the  title  IX  require- 
ments to  the  contrary. 

Third.  A  1974  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice report  on  vocational  education  noted 
that  several  States  have  practices  that 
could  discourage  women  from  preparing 
for  nontraditional  roles.  Catalogs  for 
vocational  programs,  for  Instance,  used 
the  exclusive  pronoun  "he"  for  nearly  all 
subjects,  and  used  the  exclusive  pro- 
noun "she"  when  describing  secretarial 
and  nursing  courses. 

Fourth.  GAO  further  reported  that 
sometimes  classes  were  physically  lo- 
cated in  a  manner  which  could  encour- 
age sex  role  stereotyping  by  grouping 
traditionally  "feminine"  courses  in  one 
building,  and  "male"  courses  in  another. 

Fifth.  At  high  administrative  and  ad- 
visory council  levels,  women  appear  in 
only  token  numbers.  In  a  random  sample 
of  400  area  vocational  school  directors 
men  comprised  93  percent  of  the  direc- 
tors. Also  no  woman  is  currently  em- 
ployed as  a  State  director  of  vocational 
education  or  as  a  State  supervisor  out- 
side of  the  field  of  business,  distribution, 
health  and  home  economics. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  affirmed  its 
commitment  to  providing  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  wcwnen— first  in 
1972  through  title  IX  of  the  education 
amendments,  and  more  recently  through 
the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate.  As 
vital  as  this  legislation  is  to  educational 
equality  In  ceneral,  the  continuing 
underrepresentation  of  women  in  the  vo- 
cational education  system  requires  an 
Immediate,  special  focus. 

The  aim  of  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  to  advance  the  full 
participation  of  both  sexes  in  vocational 
education  in  a  variety  of  areas  includ- 
ing administration— both  at  the  national 
and  State  levels — counseling,  curriculum 
development  and  materials,  as  well  as  re- 
search and  training,  to  mention  only  a 
few. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  the 
product  of  several  months  of  analysis 
and  work  by  a  group  of  interested  per- 
sons and  experts  hi  vocational  educa- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Educaticm  Act. 
includhig  creation  of  a  new  section  au- 
thorizing special  assistance  to  programs 
which  show  promise  of  addressing  the 
problems  of  sex  discrimination  in  voca- 
tional education. 

In  coming  weeks  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  will  begin  its  intensive  review 
of  this  and  other  expiring  legislation.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  bill  Introduced  today  can  be  re- 
fiected  In  the  omnibus  education  bill 
which  win  be  develcqied  by  the  subccwn- 
mlttee  and  the  full  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  in  coming  months.  I 
ask  unanimous  consmt  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoso.  as 
follows: 
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proprlsted  piirsuant  to  section  102,  there  are 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Women's  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  word  "and"  the  second  time  It 
appears  in  such  section  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "to  develop  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  within  each 
State  so  as  to  overcome  sex  discrimination 
and  sex  stereotyping  In  all  occupations  (In- 
cluding the  occupation  of  homemaklng) .  and 
thereby  furnish  equal  education  opportuni- 
ties In  vocational  education  to  persons  of 
both  sexes". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  104(a)(1)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  clauses  (F)  and  (Q)  as 
clauses  (O)  and  (H),  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  clause  (E)  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(P)  famUlar  with  the  special  experiences 
and  special  problems  of  women  and  prob- 
lems of  sex  stereotyping  In  vocational  edu- 
cation,". 

(b)  Section  104(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  after  the  second 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  making  appointments  under  this  para- 
graph the  President  shall  assure  that  there 
Is  a  balanced  representation  on  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
and  national  origin." 

(c)  Section  104(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  redeslgnatlnjg  subclauses  (vUl) 
and  (Ix)  as  clauses  (Ix)  and  (x),  respect- 
ively, and  by  Inserting  Immediately  Sifter 
clause  (vll)  the  following: 

"(vlll)  familiar  with  the  special  experi- 
ences and  special  problems  of  women  and 
problems  of  sex  stereotyping  in  vocational 
education,". 

(d)  Section  104(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  making  ap- 
pointments under  this  paragraph  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  State  board,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  assure  that  there  is  a  btJanced  rep- 
resentation on  the  State  Advisory  Council 
on  account  of  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  and 
national  origin  so  that  the  Council  Is  repre- 
sentative of  the  population  of  the  State 
which  that  council  will  serve." 

Sec.  4.  Section  122(a)(6)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "fA)  "  after  "(6) "  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subclause: 

.'(B)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
training  designed  to  acquaint  giUdance 
counselors  with  (1)  the  changing  work  pat- 
terns of  women,  (11)  ways  of  effectively  over- 
coming occupational  sex  stereotyping  and 
(ill)  ways  of  assisting  girls  and  women  to 
select  careers  solely  on  their  occupational 
needs  and  Interests,  and  to  develop  Im- 
proved career  counseling  materials  which 
are  free.  * 

(b)  Section  122  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  ^nd  of  clause 
7. 

(2)  redesignating  clatise  8  as  subclause 
(B).  and 

(3)  inserting  Immediately  after  clause  7 
the  following : 

"(8)  (A)  the  development  of  curriculum 
and  guidance  and  testing  materials  and  for 
In  service  training  programs  designed  to 
overcome  sex  bias  In  vocational  education 
programs,  and  support  services  designed  to 
enable  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  individ- 
uals enrolled  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams traditionally  limited  to  members  of 
the  opposite  sex;". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  122  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  <^  1963  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  aub- 
sectlon; 

"(d)(1)   In  addition  to  the  amounts  ap- 


authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  in  order  to  establish  within 
the  State  board  or  any  other  appropriate 
agency  of  the  State,  an  office  for  women. 
Each  such  office  shall  assist  the  State  board 
In  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by — 
"(A)  taking  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  create  awareness  of  programs  and 
activities  In  vocational  education  that  are 
designed  to  reduce  sex  stereotyping  in  all 
vocational  education  programs, 

"(B)  gathering,  analyzing,  and  dissemi- 
nating data  on  the  status  of  men  and  women 
students  and  employees  in  the  vocational 
education  programs  of  that  State, 

"(C)  developing  and  supporting  actions  to 
correct  any  problems  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  that  office  through  activities  carried 
out  under  clause  2  of  this  sentence: 

"(D)  reviewing  the  distribution  of  grants 
by  the  State  board  to  assure  that  the  in- 
terests and  needs  of  women  are  addressed  in 
the  projects  assisted  under  this  Act, 

"(E)  reviewing  all  vocational  educational 
programs  In  the  State  for  sex  bias, 

"(F)  monitoring  the  Implementation  of 
laws  prohibiting  sex  discrimination  in  all 
hiring,  firing,  and  promotion  procedures 
within  the  State  relating  to  vocational 
education, 

"(O)  reviewing  and  submitting  recom- 
mendations with  resptect  to  the  overcoming 
of  sex  stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in  vocational 
education  programs  for  the  annual  State 
vocational  education  plan, 

"(H)  assisting  local  educational  agencies 
and  other  Interested  parties  In  the  State  In 
Improving  vocational  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  women,  and 

"(I)  developing  an  annual  report  on  the 
status  of  women  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams In  the  State  and  furnish  the  report  to 
the  State  Commission  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, the  State  board,  the  State  and  National 
Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education, 
the  State  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  and  the  Commissioner. 
Each  report  prepared  and  submitted  under 
clause  I  of  this  subsection  shaU  be  made 
available  to  all  Interested  persons.  Each  such 
report  shall  contain  the  self-evaluations  re- 
quired by  regulations  Implementing  Title  9 
of  receiving  Federal  assistance. 

"<2)  Prom  the  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  each  State  shall 
receive  $100,000  in  each  fiscal  year  In  which 
an  office  for  women  has  been  established  In 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

"(3)  For  the  purpmse  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'State'  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

(b)  Section  123(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  establishes 
an  office  for  women  as  an  agency  of  such 
board  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  122(d)". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  123(a)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (17)  and  (18)  of 
such  section  as  paragraphs  (18)  and  (19). 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (16)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(17)  sets  forth  the  conduct  of  a  thorough 
study  of  the  policies,  procedures,  materials, 
and  administrative  procedures  that  the  State 
win  follow  in  vocational  education  programs 
so  as  to  permit  equal  access  to  such  pro- 
grams by  both  men  and  women.  Including 
(A)  a  detailed  description  of  the  policies 
and  procedures  to  t>e  followed,  (B)  actions 
that  will  be  taken  to  overcome  sexism  In 
all  vocational  education  programs,  (C)  In- 
centives which  will  be  provided  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  develop  model  programs 
to  reduce  sex  stereotyping  In  all  occupations 
and  provides  for  making  the  results  of  study 
required  by  this  paragraph  available  to  the 
public;". 

(b)(1)    Section    123(a)  (18)     (as   redesig- 


nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Lb 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "title" 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "Including  sta- 
tistical reports  of  enrollments  In  vocational 
education  programs  by  sex,  by  race,  by  sex 
and  race,  by  type  of  program,  and  by  level 
of  educational  achievement". 

(2)  Section  ?23  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
fiscal  year  1976,  the  Commissioner  shall  pre- 
pare and  make  available  to  the  public  the 
statistics  for  each  State  submitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (18)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section." 

(c)  Section  123(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  section  the  foUow- 
tng  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Commissioner 
shall  not  approve  a  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  section  until  be  has  received 
assurances  that  the  office  for  women  estab- 
lished by  the  State  piu^uant  to  section  122 
(d)  has  reviewed  the  plan,  and  that  the 
State  board  has  given  due  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  female  students  and  the  State 
board  provides  assurances  that  all  vocational 
education  programs  described  In  the  plan 
are  designed  to  attract  Individuals  of  both 
sexes  and  that  no  sex  stereotyping  exists  In 
such  programs.".  ,.^ 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  132  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(a)"  after  the  section  designation,  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  making  grants  and  entering  Into 
contracts  under  section  131(a),  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  State  board  shall  give 
priority  to  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  reduce  sexual  stereotyping  In  vocational 
education." 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  such  section  132 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"USES  OP  FEDERAL  rPNDS:  PRIORrTT" 

Sec.  8.  Section  143(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraph  (4)  of  such  section 
as  paragraph  (5)  and  by  adding  after  paia- 
graph  (3)   the  following  new  paragraph  (4) : 

"(4)  In  making  grants  or  entering  Into 
contracts  the  Comnilssloner  or  the  State 
board,  as  the  case  may  be,  shaU  give  priority 
to  programs  and  projects  designed  to  reduce 
sex  stereotyping  In  vocational  education". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  161(a)(1)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  161  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  $25,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  $35,000,000.  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1975,  $50,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  $60,000,000,  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976  and  ending 
September  30.  1977  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
$75,000,000,  for  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
For  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1975,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  shall  be 
computed  in  the  same  manner  as  allotments 
to  States  under  section  103  except  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  there  shall  be  no 
reservation  of  10  per  centum  of  such  sums 
for  research  and  training  programs  and  100 
per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States.  For  fiscal  year  1976  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  the  Commissioner  shall  re- 
serve 10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  demonstration  and  model  programs 
In  family  life  education  authorized  under 
section  163,  and  from  the  remainder  of  auch 
sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  shall  be  computed  in 
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the  aame  manner  u  sllotments  to  States 
under  eectlon  103,  except  that  for  the  pxir- 
poaea  of  this  section,  there  shall  be  no  reser- 
▼fttlon  of  10  per  centum  of  such  remainder 
for  research  and  training  programs  and  100 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  remainder 
of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
.  section  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States.", 
(b)  Section  161  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  and  subeectlon  (d) 
of  such  section  as  subsection  (b)  and  sub- 
section (c).  respectively. 

PAST  K.  SPECIAL  FBOJXCT  OXAMTS  TO  ABSIBT  Ut 
OVZKCOMINC    SZX    BIAS 

Sec.  199.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
to  carry  out  the  piarposes  of  this  part,  $5 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1 , 
1976  and  ending  July  1,  1977,  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 
Sec.  199  A.  Program  Authorization 

(a)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  supporting  activities 
which  show  promise  of  overcoming  sex  stereo- 
typing and  bias  In  vocational  education. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  shall  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  application. 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Adoption  Information 
Exchange  Act  of  1976". 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  hereby  authorized  to  provide  In- 
formation, utilizing  computers  and  modern 
data  processing  methods,  through  a  national 
adoption  information  exchange  system  to  as- 
sist in  the  placement  of  children  awaiting 
adoption  and  in  the  location  of  children,  in- 
cluding cooperative  efforts  with  any  similar 
programs  operated  by  or  within  foreign 
countries,  and  such  other  related  activities 
as  would  further  or  facilitate  adoptions. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  this 
section. 


means  of  reducing  the  accident  statis- 
tics. 

The  center,  an  orderly  and  coordinated 
outgrowth  of  work  currently  being  done 
throughout  various  Government  agen- 
cies, will  be  an  invaluable  tool  in  provid- 
ing an  accurate  foundation  for  ongoing 
and  future  highway  safety  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2606 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2604.  A  bill  entitled  the  "AdopUon 
Information  Exchange  Act  of  1975."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize creation  of  a  national  adoption 
information  exchange  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  is  a  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  93d  Congress  but  was  not 
enacted  because  it  was  part  of  a  bill 
which  was  never  reported  from  confer- 
ence committee. 

If  anything,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  better  documented  now  than  it 
was  then. 

For  nearly  a  year  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  been  looking  into  adop- 
tion and  foster  care  practices  in  this 
country.  We  have  learned  that  there  are 
more  than  100,000  youngsters  available 
for  adoption  who  do  not  have  permanent 
homes.  And  we  have  also  learned  that 
there  are  thousands  of  American  fami- 
lies who  are  eager  and  able  to  provide 
loving  homes  for  these  youngsters. 

One  reason  that  these  families  and 
children  are  not  being  brought  together 
is  that  we  simply  do  not  have  an  effective 
national  system  for  making  these  place- 
ments. Some  States  and  cities  and  some 
private  agencies  have  done  a  masterful 
job  of  bringing  these  youngsters  together 
with  families.  Even  in  cases  where  a 
child  is  older,  or  handicapped,  or  from  a 
minority  group,  it  is  clear  that  success- 
ful placement  can  occur  if  a  family  is 
provided  with  the  necessary  suiwjortive 
resources. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  a  broad 
range  of  organizations  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  adoption  and  foster  care  clus- 
ter of  the  National  Council  of  Organiza- 
tions for  Children  and  Youth.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as 
foIkywB: 

8.2604 
B«  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
»«1>n»entativee   o/   the    United    Statea   of 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY : 
,  8.  2606.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tebUshment  of  a  National  Center  for 
Statistical  Analysis  of  Highway  Opera- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Center  for  Statistical  Analysis  of  High- 
way Operations  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  In  1973  Congress 
recognized  the  need  for  such  a  center 
to  provide  current  and  comprehensive 
data  to  support  highway  safety  pro- 
grams, and  to  insure  that  safety  moneys 
will  be  spent  on  programs  which  will 
yield  the  greatest  results.  In  the  1973 
Highway  Act,  we  directed  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
to  do  a  feasibihty  study  of  such  a  Center 
and  in  February  of  this  year,  NHTSA  re- 
leased its  report.  The  feasibUity  and  the 
utility  of  such  a  center,  with  a  wide  range 
of  responsibilities,  was  affirmed  in  the 
NHTSA  report  to  Congress.  My  legisla- 
tion implements  the  nnding  of  this  re- 
port and  directs  that  a  national  center 
be  established  within  NHTSA  to  acquire 
coordinate  and  analyze  data  bases  for 
highway  safety  purposes. 

Since  1966,  the  Federal  Government 
has  participated  actively  in  the  area  of 
highway  safety.  Despite  this  activity 
however,  the  human  and  financial  cost 
of  maintaining  our  automobile  domi- 
nated society  remains  imacceptably  high 
In  1972,  NHTSA  estimated  the  annual 
financial  cost  of  all  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents at  over  $46  million,  in  addition  to 
the  human  loss  of  55,000  Uves  and  the 
injury  of  some  3,800,000  people.  Although 
the  death  rate  fortunately  declined  in 
1973,  presumably  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  and  the  subsequent  decline 
in  highway  travel,  indicators  for  this  year 
are  that  these  beneficial  aspects  of  the 
energy  crunch  were  temporary;  1975 
highway  accident  figures  are  largely  in- 
creasing over  those  of  1974. 

A  national  center,  with  high  visibility 
within  NHTSA,  can  provide  needed  data 
and  analytical  support  for  ongoing  high- 
way safety  programs  at  aU  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  activity.  Although 
we  presently  have  broad  indicators  of 
the  dimension  of  the  highway  safety 
problem— such  as  the  number  of  people 
Itined  and  injured  per  year,  the  correla- 
tion of  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  to  the 
occurrence  of  accidents— standardiza- 
uon  and  more  detailed  analysis  of  our 
data  is  needed  to  determine  the  actual 
causes  of  highway  accidents,  and  to 
point  the  way  toward  the  most  efBcient 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Center  tar 
Statistical  Analysis  of  Highway  OperaUons 
Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  establish  within  the  National  Hlgh- 
"way  Traffic  Safety  Administration  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Statistical  Analysis  of 
Highway  Operations  and  through  such  cen- 
ter shall  acquire,  store,  retrieve  and  analyie 
highway  accident  data  and  promote  the 
standardization  of  information  and  pro- 
cedures for  reiwrting  accidents  on  a  nation- 
wide basis. 

(b)  Such  center  shall — 

(1)  be  established  and  expanded  accord- 
ing to  a  phased  and  Justified  growth  plan 
from  the  existing  statistical  and  analytical 
effort  within  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration; 

(2)  be  initiated  on  a  modest  basis  work- 
ing initiaUy  to  develop  a  few  key  data  bases 
In  order  to  facilitate  future  data  base  de- 
velopment by  the  experience  gained  with 
the  Initial  bases,  and  expanded  as  Justified 
by  user  demands; 

(3)  function  as  a  complete  service  and  sup- 
port organization  and  liaison  for  the  high- 
way safety  community; 

(4)  make  major  use  of  statistical  sam- 
pling methods  In  obtaining  nationally  repre- 
sentative data,  including  maximum  utUiza- 
tion  of  existing  national  and  other  statisti- 
cal center  services  and  facilities; 

(6)  cooperate  with  various  State  and  other 
Federal  agencies  in  a  Pederal-State-local 
cooperative  program  in  order  to  promote 
definition  and  standardization  of  data  re- 
quirements for  the  various  government 
levels; 

(6)  aid  In  identification  of  problem  areas 
and  provide  information  for  countermeasure 
development  to  remove  or  lessen  the  con- 
sequences of  such  accidents; 

(7)  assist  in  evaluation  of  existing  and 
proposed  countermeasures.  Including  cost 
evaluation  of  those  measures  and  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  measures; 

(8)  produce  statutical  and  analytical  re- 
ports on  a  continuous  periodic  basis  which 
portray  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the 
national  highway  safety  problem;  and 

(9)  maintain  an  adequate  staff  to  develop, 
implement,  and  maintain  improved  national 
data  bases  and  related  services  and  other- 
wise carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  establish  an  Advisory  Board  for  the 
National  Center  for  Statutical  Analysis  of 
Highway  Operations.  Such  Board  shaU  be 
made  up  of  representatives  of  public  and 
private  entities  which  use  such  National 
Center  and  shall  serve  to  advise  on  and  to 
promote  the  proper  utilization  of  the  Cen- 
ter's services  and  data  by  appropriate  public 
and  private  entities. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  establish  appropriate  procedures  and 
mechanisms  to  assure  the  protection  of  In- 
dividual privacy:  and 

(2)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress summarizing  current  achievements, 
fully  detalimg  and  justifying  any  request  for 
additional  resources,  and  containing  a  report 
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from  the  Advisory  Board  established  pur- 
suant to  section  3  with  respect  to  its  actlvl- 

Sec  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
nriated  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to 
Jarry  out  the  provisions  of  thU  Act. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  : 
S  2607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  to  repeal  the  em- 
bargo on  U.S.  trade  with  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

BENEWING     TRADE     WITH     NORTH     AND     SOT7TH 
VIETNAM 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  will 
lift  current  trade  restrictions  against  the 
governments  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. I  do  so  with  the  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  this  effort  and 
break  the  pointless  and  destructive  dip- 
lomatic deadlock  that  now  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  these  governments. 
Consideration  of  the  matter  has  been 
made  all  the  more  urgent,  given  the  re- 
cent decision  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  to  allow  American  mis- 
sionaries, left  behind  in  Vietnam  follow- 
ing the  evacuation  last  April,  to  return 
to  their  homeland.  This  action  should 
be  recognized  by  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration for  what  it  is:  A  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  governments  of  Vietnam 
are  willing  to  take  part  in  a  settlement 
of  difficulties  that  have  arisen  following 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  United 
States  asked  for  the  release  of  these 
missionaries,  and  the  Vietnamese  re- 
sponded. The  burden  of  actively  and  posi- 
tively responding  to  this  action  now  falls 
on  the  Congress  and  the  administration. 
It  is  essential  and  timely  that  Congress 
move  with  dispatch  toward  a  reconcili- 
ation of  our  differences  and  toward  the 
formulation  of  a  constructive  relation- 
ship with  the  people  of  Vietnam.  For  by 
easing  the  trade  embargo  that  now  exists 
against  the  Governments  of  Vietnam  we 
can  begin  a  normalization  of  relations 
which  will.  I  am  convhaced,  prove  a  bene- 
fit to  both  the  people  of  Vietnam  and 
ourselves 

By  easing  the  current  trade  restrictions 
against  these  governments  Congress  csJi 
bring  to  an  end  a  counterproductive  poli- 
cy which  is  destructive  of  logic  and  pur- 
pose ;  a  policy  that  has  denied  any  possi- 
bility that  the  United  States  may  gahi 
information  concerning  our  1,300  MIA's 
and  POWs  still  missing  in  Indochina:  a 
policy  which  currently  prohibits  hu- 
manitarian organizations  from  carrjring 
out  basic  efforts  to  assist  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  a  society  decimated  by  decades  of 
violent  confiict;  a  policy  which  has  con- 
tributed mighUly  to  the  view  by  the 
world  commimity  that  the  United  States 
is  vengeful  In  its  motives  and  hopelessly 
embittered  by  the  failure  of  itsi  policies 
in  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  refused  to  rec- 
ognize or  deal  with  the  Governments  of 
Vietnam  from  the  mistaken  belief  that 
such  refusal  may,  in  the  future,  be  used 
as  a  "bargaining  chip"  hi  securing  con- 
cessions we  seek  from  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 
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But  we  have  accomplished  little  by  our 
intransigence  and  we  have  raised  im- 
necessarily  the  alienation  of  governments 
who  possess  information  that  is  of  infi- 
nite value  to  the  families  of  those  men 
missing  in  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  nearly  3  years  since  the 
Paris  Peace  Accords  were  signed,  and 
many  American  prisoners  of  war  have 
been  reimited  with  their  families.  How- 
ever, for  the  families  of  the  1,300  MIA's 
and  POWs  left  behind,  these  years  have 
represented  only  a  nightmare  of  imcer- 
tahity.  They  have  been  years  filled  with 
worry,  frustration  and  anger  over  the 
failure  of  this  Government  to  obtain  a 
final  determination  as  to  the  fate  of 
these  men. 

During  this  period,  numerous  resolu- 
tions have  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress with  the  purpose  of  securing  an  ac- 
counting of  these  1,300  servicemen,  reso- 
lutions aimed  at  finally  ending  the  pro- 
longed emotional  ordeal  of  their  f  amiUes. 
For  the  most  part,  these  measures  have 
sought  to  contact  the  Governments  of 
Vietnam  indirectly,  through  intermedi- 
ary nations.  Some  measures  have  sought 
to  impose  sanctions  against  other  coun- 
tries or  organizations  who  do  not  will- 
ingly participate  in  an  effort  to  account 
for  our  MIA's  and  POWs.  In  all  these 
congressional  efforts  one  specific,  if  ob- 
vious, component  has  been  lacking: 
achieving  direct  contact  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Vietnam. 

As  a  result,  all  congressional  efforts 
on  behalf  of  our  MIA's  and  POWs,  while 
vindertaken  with  every  good  intention, 
have  unfortunately  not  proven  success- 
ful. 

In  the  7  months  since  the  war  ended 
the  administration  has  apparently  hard- 
ened its  position  on  this  matter.  In  these 
7  months  the  executive  branch  has 
failed  to  pursue  diplomatic  initiatives 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
to  begin  a  normalization  process  between 
our  coimtries;  the  administration  has, 
while  allowing  minimal  humanitarian 
assistance,  denied  licenses  to  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  and  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  to  supply  fishing  nets, 
basic  agricultural  tools  and  other  assist- 
ance to  help  the  people  of  Vietnam  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  a  devastating 
war  waged  on  their  homeland — assist- 
ance that  inexplicably  was  allowed  North 
Vietnam  in  1973  when  the  war  was  rag- 
ing; and  finally  the  administration  has 
taken  no  visible  steps  to  allow  for  the 
reestablishment  of  trade  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Governments  of  Vietnam  have 
chosen  not  to  expropriate  an  estimated 
$110  miUion  of  American  property  in 
Vietnam  and  have,  in  fact,  expressed  an 
interest  in  pursuing  an  economic  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States. 

In  short,  both  the  administration  and 
Congress  has  avoided  the  precise  course 
which  may  help  us  open  a  rational  and 
sane  dialog  with  the  Vietnamese  on 
the  MIA/POW  problem. 

We  have  avoided  helping  the  citizens 
of  a  war-torn  land  to  rebuild  theh-  lives. 
We  have  not  followed  the  course  we 
chose  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
n,  a  course  of  reconciliation,  compassion 
and  assistance  to  both  ally  and  enemy 
alike.  We  have  chosen  not  to  pursue  an 


economic  relationship  which  may  prove 
of  benefit  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Instead,  we  have  followed  a  blind 
policy  of  retribution  and  neglect  which 
has  undermined  efforts  to  seek  an  ac- 
counting of  our  men,  which  has  denied 
the  historic  charity  of  Americans  to  those 
whose  lives  have  been  shattered  by  war, 
and  which  has  served  no  useful  or  con- 
structive purpose. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  easing  of  trade 
restrictions  contained  in  this  legislation 
can  promote  a  frank  and  open  dialog 
with  the  Governments  of  Vietnam,  a 
dialog  which  may  lead  to  the  recovery 
of  information  as  to  the  fate  of  our  miss- 
ing men.  I  am  strengthed  in  this  belief 
by  the  decision  made  by  these  Govern- 
ments to  allow  American  missionaries 
and  other  civilians  to  return  home.  My 
intensive  personal  inquiries  on  behalf  of 
these  missionaries  convinces  me  that  this 
action  represents  a  good  faith  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Governments  of  Vietnam 
to  normalize  relations  with  us  in  all  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Vietnam  confiict. 

I  beUeve  the  Congress  should  recog- 
nize the  potential  in  this  situation  and 
move  expeditiously  to  establish  positive 
relationship  with  the  people  of  Vietnam 
necessary  to  receive  a  final  accounthig 
of  our  MIA's  and  POWs.  I  urg^  my  col- 
leagues to  seize  this  opportunity,  and 
alter  U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam. 

To  continue  our  present  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  recognize  or  have  dealings  with 
these  governments  is  pointless.  It  offers 
no  hope  for  the  families  who  want  des- 
perately to  know  if  theh:  loved  one  is 
living  or  dead  and  it  does  a  disservice 
to  the  image  of  America  around  the 
world. 

I  reiterate  to  my  colleagues  that  I  am 
convhiced  that  this  bill  will  open  pos- 
sibilities, where  none  now  exist,  for  re- 
covering information  on  these  missing 
men.  In  Ught  of  recent  decisions  made 
of  officials  of  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  thorough  and 
expeditious  consideration  to  easing  trade 
restrictions.  Congress  can,  through  this 
action,  begin  to  end  the  nightmare  of 
uncertainty  that  has  shadowed  thelami- 
lies  of  our  MIA's  and  POWs  for  the  past 
3  years,  and  restore  a  positive,  peaceful 
relationship,  after  so  many  years  of 
violent  struggle,  between  the  people  of 
Vietnam  and  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  and  an  October  30 
story  by  United  Press  International  re- 
lating to  the  safe  return  of  American 
civilians  and  missionaries  from  North 
Vietnam  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  wei*  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RKCORO,  as  follows: 

S.  2607 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  as  amended  (50  UJB.C.  App.  6)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act.  no  embargo  on  trade 
with  North  or  South  Vietnam  shall  be  au- 
thorized or  implemented  except  with  respect 
to  war  and  other  materials  defined  by  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
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1»81   as  amended   (23  VS.C.  1611-13)    and 
regulations  pursuant  thereto." 

[From  United  Frees  International,  Oct    30, 

1B76] 

Virr  PaisoNKRs 

Bangkok.— Nine  smUlng  Americana  flew 
out  of  North  Vietnam  to  freedom  today,  near- 
ly eight  months  after  being  captured  during 
ttxe  Communist  conquest  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  Americans,  looking  thin  but  exuber- 
ant, landed  with  five  other  freed  foreigners 
at  Bangkok  Airport  this  afternoon  after  a 
•topover  in  Vientiane. 

Peter  Whltlock,  a  released  Australian  com- 
munications expert,  was  grabbed  by  what 
appeared  to  be  embassy  officials  after  land- 
ing and  was  pushed  Into  a  car.  He  was 
whlskad  away  from  the  airport  for  reasons 
not  clear. 

The  other  13  refugees  were  greeted  by  U.S. 
Ambassador  Charles  Whltehouse.  who  board- 
ed the  Royal  Air  Lao  plane  briefly  as  it  rolled 
to  a  stop  and  then  descended  to  the  tarmac 
with  the  group. 

The  nine  Americans,  two  Canadians,  two 
Wllplnos  and  one  Australian  left  the  North 
Vietnamese  capital  of  Hanoi  shortly  before 
noon  on  a  flight  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  Refugees. 

"We're  fine,  really  fine."  said  Mrs.  Carolyn 
MUler  of  Houghton,  N.T.  Mrs.  Miller  and  her 
husband,  John,  were  missionaries. 

The  refugees  said  they  were  well  treated 
dxu-lng  their  detention.  All  14  of  the  group 
were  expected  to  stay  in  Bangkok  xmtU  they 
can  arrange  for  their  future. 
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certain  farmland  included  in  the  gross 
estate  be  valued  according  to  its  use  as 
farmland,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  1778 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1776  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Valley  Forge  NatioAal 
Historical  Park  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

B.  2132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2132,  the  form 
reform  bill. 

S.  23  so 

»4r.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  Sen- 
ators Chiles,  Haskell,  and  Humphrey 
have  requested  they  be  considered  as  co- 
^.^S^  of  a  bill  I  introduced  last  month, 
S.  2350.  which  would  make  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am 
very  glad  these  distinguished  coUeagues 
nave  associated  themselves  with  this 
legislation. 

S.   2370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2370  a 
bill  to  amend  section  403(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pdod.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  re- 
quire that  the  labels  on  foods  disclose  the 
Unds  of  oU  contained  in  such  foods. 

■•   2394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
]iraa  added  as  a  cosponaor  of  8.  2394,  a 
bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
or  1954  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
estate  tax  exemption,  to  provide  that 


S.    2451 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2451,  a 
bUl  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964. 

S.    2S18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2516,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  further  assistance  to  Senate 
committees  in  conducting  evaluations  of 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  Federal 
Government  programs  and  their  opera- 
tion. 

S.    2S37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  s 
2537,  a  bill  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  by  improving  the  provisions 
r^ating  to  eligibUity,  simplifying  admin- 
istration, and  tightening  accountability. 

S.    2541 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2541,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  model 
programs  to  foster  equal  opportunities 
jor  displaced  homemakers. 

S.    2545 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  '  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2545.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act. 
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as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  288 
relating  to  an  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions concerning  Zionism. 

SENATE   CONC0HRENT    RESOLUTION    70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)'  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr  Do- 
MENici)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 70,  relating  to  broadening  the  ob- 
servance of  Thanksgiving  to  an  occas- 
slon  of  sharing  our  plenty  with  the  hun- 
gry of  other  Isuids. 


SEN/ 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  291— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  CABLE  TELEVISION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution: 

S.  Res.  291 
Whereas  the  Congress,  In  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  stated,  In  sec- 
tion 1  thereof,  that  Its  primary  purpose  was 
•'to  make  available,  so  far  as  possible,  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  a  rapid,  effi- 
cient. Nation-wide  and  world-wide  wire  and 
radio  communication  service  with  adequate 
facilities  at  reasonable  charges         "•  and 


Whereas,  pursuant  to  this  statutory  man- 
date, the  Federal  Communlcaflons  Commis- 
sion has  aUocated  television  facilities  so  that 
virtually  all  the  American  people  now  can 
enjoy  the  avaUabUlty  of  service  provided  by  a 
capable  commercial  television  system  through 
over-the-alr  reception;  and 

MThereas  the  programing  provided  by  this 
system  Is  without  direct  additional  cost  to 
the  viewer,  and  In  reliance  upon  this  system 
more  than  97  per  centum  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  has  avaUable  and 
uses  one  or  more  television  receivers;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  existing  and  pro- 
posed pay  television  operations  which  require 
the  subscriber  to  pay  for  each  program 
viewed  or  for  each  particular  channel  used- 
and 

Whereas  many  of  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion who  now  have  purchased  television  re- 
ceivers for  their  homes  cannot  afford  the 
payment  required  to  watch  such  programs- 
and 

Whereas  reliable  predictions  suggest  a 
rapid  expansion  and  growth  In  pay  television 
to  a  substantial  and  affluent  minority;  and 
Whereas  such  a  system  of  pay  television 
may  well  have  the  economic  potential,  even 
though  avaUable  only  to  a  small  minority, 
to  outbid  the  free  television  system  for  the 
most  attractive  sports  and  other  entertain- 
ment programs  now  available  to  all;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
It  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  public  In- 
terests If  programing,  now  available  to  all 
at  no  charge,  were  diverted  to  a  system  of 
pay  television  available  only  to  a  minority: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  other  appropriate  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  agencies  shaU  be 
encouraged  to  exercise  their  full  legal  au- 
thority to  insure  that  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  over-the-alr  broadcasting  service 
which  is  now  available  to  the  public  shall 
not  be  reduced  or  Impaired  by  the  operations 
of  pay  television  and  that  pay  television  de- 
velop In  such  a  way  as  to  provide  Increased 
outlets  tar  local  expression  and  programing 
and  for  new  services  which  are  Innovative 
and  complementary  to,  free  broadcasting, 
rather  than  to  transmit  programs  on  pay 
television  which  have  been  diverted  from 
or  otherwise  would  be  available  over  free 
television  broadcast  stations;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  development  of  pay  tel- 
evision should  be  regulated  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  establishment  and 
healthy  maintenance  of  over-the-alr  televi- 
sion broadcast  services  available  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  public.  Including  persons  who  are 
not  able,  or  wUUng,  to  subscribe  to  pay  tele- 
vision. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  July  30, 
1973,  in  the  '93d  Congress.  I  introduced 
legislation  designed  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  nresent  free  television 
system.  This  biU.  the  Preservation  of 
Free  Television  Act,  would  have  required 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  make  certain  that  the  future  de- 
velopment of  pay  television  would  not 
reduce  or  impair  the  amount  or  quality 
of  programing  now  offered  to  the  view- 
ing public  by  free  TV.  However,  because 
of  the  pressure  of  other  important  busi- 
ness, this  legislation  did  not  receive  a 
hearing  In  the  last  Congress. 

Today,  I  am  again  bringing  the  issue 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  but 
this  time  in  the  form  of  a  resolution, 
which  I  believe  makes  the  issue  more 
clearly  understood  and  lessens  grounds 
for  objections  that  were  heard  from 
some  quarters  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  resolution  I  submit  today  makes 
It  clear  that  the  objective  is  the  con- 
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tlnuation  of  an  entertainment  and  in- 
formation medium  that  performs  a  valu- 
able public  service.  The  resolution  would 
give  to  the  regulatory  agency,  the  con- 
gressional direction  to  assure  that  the 
free  broadcasting  system  does  not  lose 
premium  prograriiing  to  new  systems 
that  would  be  available  only  to  those  will- 
ing and  able  to  pay  a  special  charge  for 
this  programing.  It  would  require  regu- 
lation that  would  protect  the  average 
viewer  from  a  new  assault  on  his  pocket- 
book,  while  still  allowing  new  forms  of 
television  communication  to  flourish  and 
develop  alternative  programing  for  those 
who  wish  to  see  it  and  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  Is  not 
directed  against  any  new  or  existing  in- 
dustry nor  will  it  prevent  any  industry 
from  competing  on  an  even  keel  with 
our  present  free  broadcasting  system. 
It  Is  not  anti-cable  and  would  not  affect 
in  the  slightest  degree  any  cable  system 
now  operating  in  this  country.  Cable  is 
a  valuable  and  necessary  addition  to  the 
communication  facilities  of  this  Nation. 
Many  thousands  of  Americans  would  be 
unable  to  view  any  programing  were  it 
not  for  the  classic  cable  system  that  now 
picks  up  and  transmits  broadcast  sig- 
nals to  areas  where  reception  would  not 
otherwise  be  available.  Cable  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  using  the  programing 
presented  by  broadcasters  as  a  base  of 
service  and  no  one  wishes  to  see  this 
service  curtailed  in  any  way. 

Likewise,  when  so-called  pay  television 
entrepreneurs  develop  programing  on 
their  own  initiative  and  provide  It  either 
over  the  air.  or  by  cable  or  some  other 
method,  to  those  who  wish  to  subscribe 
for  this  service,  then  we  welcome  them 
as  an  Important  new  part  of  our  com- 
munications system.  My  resolution  In 
no  way,  prevents  such  new  and  Innova- 
tive programing,  but  merely  makes  clear 
congressional  intent  to  preserve  for  the 
citizen  the  choice  of  continuing  to  re- 
ceive premium  broadcast  programing, 
including  first-run  movies,  and  sporting 
events,  for  no  more  cost  than  the  few 
cents  needed  to  power  a  television  set 
each  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  many 
issues  facing  this  Nation  that  have  a 
higher  priority — but  there  are  few  which 
could  affect  the  daily  living  habits  of 
Americans  in  a  more  dramatic  fashion. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  shown  a  continuing  trend  to 
soften  needed  regulations  in  the  siphon- 
ing of  programing  from  free  television 
to  pay  television.  With  the  likelihood  of 
greatly  expanded  audiences  for  pay  tele- 
vision comes  the  danger  that  further  re- 
laxation of  the  regulations  of  siphoning 
will  mean  a  loss  of  programing  from  free 
television  to  a  system  supported  by  the 
elite  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  what 
they  want  to  see. 

Those  who  criticize  this  resolution  will 
say  that  such  a  thing  will  not  happen, 
but  I  say  it  is  a  distinct  possibility  that 
we  must  deal  with  now  to  make  sure  that 
It  does  not  happen. 

My  resolution  would  put  the  Congress 
on  record  in  this  area,  and  give  notice 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission that  we  are  watching  this  area 
with  intense  Interest,  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Intenit 


The  citizen  who  has  purchased  his 
television  set  with  the  thought  that  he 
will  be  able  to  see  the  world's  series, 
or  the  super  bowl,  or  flrst-run  movies 
soon  after  appearing  in  theatres  across 
the  land,  must  not  be  defrauded.  We  can 
make  sure  that  he  continues  to  get  this 
bargain— and  still  has  the  right  to  pay 
for  more  if  he  wishes,  by  approving  this 
resolution.  I  am  submitting  with  this 
statement  some  information  that  I  sub- 
mitted with  the  bill  in  1973,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 

S.  2283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress 
regarding  regulation  of  CATV  and  broadcast 
pay  television.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  Beaix.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today  In- 
troducing legislation  to  preserve  ovw  free  sys- 
tem of  television  and  encourage  new  elec- 
tronic services  to  expand  on  and  comple- 
ment these  present  services.  My  bill,  the 
Preservation,  of  Free  Television  Act  of  1973, 
would  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  that  the  future 
development  of  pay  TV  wlU  not  reduce  or 
impair  the  amount  or  quality  of  free  tele- 
vision to  the  viewing  public. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  26  years,  com- 
munications technology  has  leaped  ahead 
making  the  wonders  of  the  1940's  relics  of 
the  past.  Without  any  doubt  the  most  sig- 
nificant development  In  communications  for 
the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  and  others 
throughout  the  world  has  been  the  advent 
of  television.  Through  its  magic,  millions  of 
people  have  been  entertained  and  Informed 
by  viewing  events  that  none  would  have 
hoped  to  witness  25  years  ago.  For  the  initial 
Investment  In  a  television  receiver  and  the 
few  dollars  needed  each  year  to  supply  power, 
the  average  viewer  gets  a  ringside  seat  at 
events  which  make  history.  World  renowned 
entertainers,  championship  sporting  events, 
theater,  movies,  public  affairs  programs  and 
Indeed  coverage  of  events  the  world  over  are 
commonplace  on  free  TV  today. 

The  fact  that  these  programs  are  free,  Mr. 
President,  Is  ever  more  Important  today  at 
a  time  when  Inflation  is  pinching  so  many 
pocketbooks.  To  many,  the  television  set  of- 
fers many  hours  of  entertainment  that  can- 
not be  afforded  elsewhere.  Many  of  our  less 
affluent  citizens  can  afford  a  television  set 
where  they  cannot  afford  vacations,  trips  to 
movies  or  stadiums  or  to  other  events  where 
the  cost  Is  prohibitive  to  them.  It  Is  a  form 
of  recreation  and  entertainment  that  Is 
avaUable  to  virtually  all  our  citizens. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would  di- 
rect the  FCC  to  make  certain  that  this  pres- 
ent situation  Is  preserved  in  the  future  when 
developments  In  pay  and  cable  television 
might  make  It  possible  for  programing  now 
seen  at  no  charge  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
free  system  and  placed  on  a  pay  system.  This 
bUl  would  allow  cable  and  pay  systems  to  de- 
velop, and  offer  to  those  who  wish  to  pay, 
new  programing  not  now  regularly  seen  on 
free  television.  I  believe  that  protection  Is 
going  to  be  needed  for  the  future  and  I  be- 
lieve the  public  wants  this  protection  for 
the  present  system. 

There  Is  no  question,  Mr.  President,  that 
pay  television  has  a  great  future  In  this  Na- 
tion. There  are  now  dozens  of  events  and 
shows  which  do  not  appear  regularly  on  free 
TV  and  which  many  members  of  the  public 
will  gladly  pay  to  see. 

Under  this  proposal  pay  TV  will  be  able 
to  develop  Its  own  new  programing  and  de- 
velop Its  own  audience.  It  will  complement 


and  add  to  the  present  free  programing  that 
hopefully  wUl  be  continued. 

Cable  TV  will  also  be  able  to  grow  steadily 
under  this  proposal.  This  bill  will  not  change 
In  any  respect  the  present  operation  of  cable 
television.  Cable  TV  is  a  service  which  has 
brought  home  viewing  to  millions  who  were 
without  television  before.  My  home  in  west- 
ern Maryland  Is  one  of  those  areas  and  Is  well 
serviced  by  an  efficient  cable  system.  Under 
this  legislation,  cable  will  be  able  to  retrans- 
mit programs  from  free  TV  broadcasts.  Just 
as  It  does  today.  If  the  cable  system  wants 
to.  It  can.  \inder  this  bill,  tie  In  with  pay 
television  and  offer,  for  more  money  presum- 
ably, a  more  diverse  selection  than  what  Is 
available  on  free  television.  My  bill  would  not 
interfere  with  the  great  service  provided  to 
Americans  by  cable  television. 

Mr.  President.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
that  I  believe  this  bill  will  benefit  all  con- 
cerned. It  will  give  the  FCC  needed  direction 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  television  In 
the  future.  It  will  preserve  for  mlUlons  of 
Americans  access  to  free  television  program- 
ing of  a  quality  and  quantity  now  enjoyed. 

It  win  provide  for  the  orderly  development 
of  pay  television  and  allow  pay  systems  to 
create  new  programing  that  will  be  available 
to  those  who  want  to  pay  for  It. 

It  win  confirm  the  place  that  cable  holds 
In  the  present  system  and  allow  cable  sys- 
tems to  expand  and  grow  In  conjunction  with 
pay  television. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  material  In  connection  with  this  subject 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Capital  Costs  of  a  Wired  Nation  Are 

PROHIBlrrVE 

The  1968  report  prepared  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Communications  Policy, 
the  most  recent  authoritative  study  avail- 
able, estimates  that  it  would  cost  $123  billion 
to  wire  all  the  100  million  television  homes 
projected  for  the  early  1980'8.  This  would  be 
equivalent  to  spending  $25,000,000  a  day  for 
the  next  12  years. 

Today  even  the  $123  bllUon  Is  much  too 
low  an  estimate : 

(a)  The  report  did  not  consider  new  FCC 
requirements  for  two-way  capability  and  ac- 
cess channels,  conservatively  estimated  to 
increase  costs  by  about  another  $20  billion. 

(b)  It  was  based  on  1967-1968  costs  and 
annual  Inflation  of  4%  will  add  about  an- 
other $90  billion  over  a  16-year  period. 

These  two  Items  alone  almost  double  the 
estimated  costs — to  about  $230  blUlon.  more 
than  one-half  the  national  debt. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  components  In  the 
wired  nation  will  require  replacement  every 
generation — each  15  years — which  means 
that  If  the  country  were  wired  by  1985.  most 
of  the  $230  billion  plant  woiUd  shortly  there- 
after have  to  be  replaced,  at  newly  Inflated 
costs. 

Recognizing  the  enormity  of  these  costs — 
even  at  1968  figures — the  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident concluded  that  It  was  economlc«aiy 
unfeasible  to  wire  the  entire  country  and 
that  a  mare  realistic  objective  would  be  to 
wire  60%  of  the  homes — those  where  the 
population  density  te  greatest — ^whlch  it  con- 
cluded could  be  accomplished  for  about  $8 
bUllon.  Other  studies  show  that  If  as  few  as 
25%  of  the  homes  were  wired,  cable  pay 
television  could  outbid  free  television  fOT 
Its  most  attractive  programs,  with  the  result 
that  those  not  reached  by  cable  and  those 
unable  to  pay  the  subscriber  fees  would  lose 
the  service  they  now  receive  free. 

Aware  that  private  Investment  cannot  pos- 
sibly provide  funds  of  the  magnitude  re- 
quired for  a  wired  nation,  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  some  that  Federal  assistance — 
direct  grant  or  low  Interest  loans — be  used  to 
help  finance  a  nationwide  system.  These 
suggestions  raise  the  Issue  of  "national  prl- 
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orltles" — ahoiild    the    Fedei         Government 
uae  funds   urgently   needed  important 

actional  goals  to  subsidize  .  ired  nation. 
Tlie  attached  table,  taken  from  the  most 
reomt  vs.  Government  Budget,  shows  pro- 
poaed  expenditures  totaUlng  $232  blUlon  over 
tlM  next  10  years  for  th»  vital  national  pro- 
grams listed,  including  pollution  control  and 
abatement,  energy  research,  mass  transit  de- 
velopment, low  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing, education,  health  research,  among 
others.  The  total  projected  expendltxires  over 
the  next  ten  years  for  all  these  vital  pro- 
grams ($232  billion)  i^proximate  the  costs 
of  the  wired  nation  alone. 
The  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  fiscal 
year  1974 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Fiacal  Estimated, 
year  1974        1974-94 

^ace  rese<UTh  and  techncdogy.  3. 1  81. 0 

Rural  electrlcflcatlon,  bousing 
and  water  and  waste  di^xieal 
programs .7  7.0 

Pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment    2.1  21.3 

Man  transit  development .6  4. 9 

Aid  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing 2.03         20.3 

Community  planning,  numage- 
ment  and  development  (in- 
cluding OEO,  water  and  sew- 
er facilities,  Tirban  renewal, 

model  clUes,  etc.) L'_  2.6         86.9 

Education  (including  revenue 
•hailng.  chUd  development 
and  emergency  school  assist- 
ance programs,  etc.) 6.3         63.0 

Support  for  biomedical  re- 
search (primarily  for  cancer 

^nd  heart  disease) 1.7  i6.  9 

— 'ning  health  manpower .7  7^1 

itruction  of  health  faclU- 

-* 2  1.9 

Prevention  and  control  of  dis- 

„«M" .6  4.7 

Coz^umer  safety .2  1.9 

I*w  enforcement  and  Justice.,  l.  9  18. 6 

Energy  research .8  7.7 

United  States  Maryland 
Total    number    of 

homes 67,476,900         1,262,700 

Niunber  of  homes 

with  television..  66, 101.  280  1.  232,  690 
Pecentage  of  homes 

with      television 

(percent) qq  gg 

NumbOT   of   homes 

with  cable  con- 
nections        6.033.840  69,830 

Percentage  of 

homes  with  cable 

connections  (per- 

»**1i^    --- 9.3  4.9 

Number  of  homes 
with  pay  TV  con- 
nection*     29,000  0 
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blackout?  A  lot  of  people  don't  think  so.  They 
suggest  another  motive  for  the  NFL's  ob- 
stinacy. It's  the  Great  Unmentionable  of 
American  sporte  and  media:  Pay  TV. 

Pay  television,  like  a  dark  figure  in  the 
cloeet,  has  been  lurking  on  the  edge  of  Amer- 
ican broadcasting  for  at  least  two  decades. 
It's  finally  coming  out,  and,  when  it  does,  pro 
footbaU  could  be  one  of  the  great  benefici- 
aries. 

The  NFL  will  never  admit  this.  Its  com- 
missioner, Pete  Rozelle.  is  a  shrewd  man.  To 
mention  pro  football  and  pay  television  in 
the  same  breath  woiUd  kill  the  courtship  be- 
fore the  marriage.  It  would  destroy  the  very 
argument  that  the  NFL  is  advancing  for 
preserving  the  blackout — the  fear  that  fans 
will  abandon  the  stadium  for  the  comfort  of 
their  living  rooms. 

Others  aren't  so  reticent. 


PROFrrs    AND   LOSSES 


Blackout  Now:  Pat  TV  Later? 
(By  Robert  J.  SamuelBon) 
A«k  Bob  Cochran  about  footbaU  blackouts 
and  he  wUl  give  you  a  short  lecture. 

*w'.  "^*i?  "*  **~  ™*°y  spoUed  people  who 
think  they  re  owed  everything  that's  avaU- 
able,"  says  the  National  League's  director  of 
broadcast.  "We  don't  owe  anybody  anything 
We  owe  our  teams  the  protection  of  seUing 
their  ticket*  at  home  ..  ."  *  w'umg 

The  blackout:  It's  one  of  the  great  issues 
of  the  times.  On  football  Sundays,  it  prob- 
ably enrages  more  people  than  high  meat 
prices,  gast^lne  shortages  and  Watergate- 
stained  politicians  all  put  together 

It's  also  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
time*.  Last  year  the  NFL  sold  96  per  cent  of 
iU  seats.  That  doeant  satisfy  the  football 
owners.  They  recaU  that  pro  football  wasn't 
rVtP^  national  obsession.  And  they  cling 
to  the  blackout  like  a  security  blanket. 

la  that  aU  there  is  to  it?  Is  that  the  only 
reason  the  NPL  mainUlns  iU  bearing  on  the 


Testifying  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
last  year,  John  A  Schneider,  president  of 
the  CBS  Broadcasting  Group,  expressed  the 
networks'  fears  that  football  games  might 
ultimately  end  up  exclusively  on  cable  tele- 
vision. "In  the  language  of  football.  I  recom- 
mend that  this  committee  clearly  rule  that 
passing  professional  football  games  to  CATV 
is  offside  and  illegal,"  he  said. 

"Pay  TV  Is  clearly  the  issue,"  says  one 
congressional  aide.  A  senior  official  at  the 
FCC  puts  it  this  way:  "The  NFL  knows  that 
once  the  public  gets  its  lollipop  (over-the-alr 
broadcasts  of  home  games) .  it  can't  be  taken 
away." 

Even  the  NFL's  Cocliran  indicates  that  pay 
TV  has  Its  potential  attractions.  Asked  about 
the  practical  possibilities  of  cable  TV  for  pro 
football,  he  dismisses  the  thought  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand.  Pay  TV  (wlilch  is  reaUy 
Just  a  variant  of  cable  TV)  ?  Well,  he  admits, 
"then  you've  got  an  argimient  .  .  ." 

The  owners  of  football  teams  aren't  in- 
nocents; most  are  Independently  wealthy 
businessmen  or  professionals.  However  gen- 
uine and  deep  their  love  for  the  game,  they 
aren't  opposed  to  making  money.  Pro  foot- 
ball may  have  once  quaUfied  as  a  quasl-pub- 
Uc  form  0(f  charity,  but  it  doesn't  anymore. 
Although  most  team  financial  records  aren't 
public,  the  available  information  indicates 
that  the  teams  are  profitable — and  comfort- 
ably so. 

The  NFL  Players  Association  last  year  esti- 
mated that  an  average  team  has  total  rev- 
enues of  $6.6  million  and  an  operating  prof- 
it— before  taxes  and  interest  on  debt — of 
$1.7  million.  At  least  two  teams,  the  Green 
Bay  Packers  and  the  New  England  Patriots 
have  public  shareholders  and  make  their  fi- 
nancial results  public.  They  are  not  on  the 
edge  of  poverty.  Last  year,  the  Packers  had 
an  after-tax  profit  of  $480,203  (their  worst 
year  since  1965)  and  the  Patriots  had  a  profit 
of  $545,313.  As  the  Patriots  (3  wins.  11  losses) 
show,  football  is  one  of  the  few  busineses 
where  you  can  succeed  without  being  good. 

But  good  buslneasmen  are  always  looking 
to  the  future.  NFL  owners  can  expect  their 
revenues  from  gate  sales— where  ticket  prices 
will  graduaUy  rise— and  from  the  networks 
to  increase  steadUy  if  not  spectacularly.  The 
only  prospect  for  a  major  breakthrough  is 
pay  TV— in  essence,  a  massive  extension  ol 
the  stadium.  It's  a  project  for  which  any 
sound  buslnesaman  would  want  to  wait  It's 
not  hard  to  see  why.  For  the  first  time,  pay 
TV  Is  more  than  an  abstraction.  Some  back- 
ground: 

Laat  year,  the  Federal  Communlcatlona 
Commission  approved  new  regulations  for 
cable  television  designed— so  the  commiwlon 
said— to  allow  CATV  to  expand  into  the  na- 
tion's major  cities.  Cable  television  Is  already 
a  $400  mUlion  industry,  serving  6.5  mllUon 
homes  (about  lo  percent  of  the  country-a 
TV  households),  and  with  the  FOC's  nUes,  it 
could  get  much,  much  bigger. 

CabJe  TV  la  the  vehicle  for  pay  TV.  Sub- 
scribers pay  a  monthly  fee  (usuaUy  $6  or  $6) ; 
but^after  that,  they  get  everything— weather 


service  channels,  stock  prices,  local  pro- 
SPfa^imlng— free.  Pay  TV  is  something  else; 
it's  an  extra  channel  of  programs — such  as 
flrst-nm  movies  or  exclusive  sports  event*— 
that  can  be  received  only  by  subscribers  who 
pay  a  separate  charge.  The  "pay  TV"  chan- 
nel would  be  one  of  the  open  Channels  of  the 
CATV  system,  whose  coaxial  cable  can  carry 
20  or  more  television  channels. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  there  may  be  more 
than  100,000  homes  receiving  this  kind  of 
pay  TV.  But  no  one,  including  the  NFL, 
knows  quite  what  to  expect  from  pay  TV.  It's 
destiny  is  a  quagmire  of  uncertainties,  to  be 
shaped  by  more  rules  from  the  FCC,  the  pos- 
sibility of  congressional  legislation,  and  the 
unpredictable  reacUon  of  the  American 
public. 

Grajited  then,  the  future  is  fuzzy.  But  U 
pay  TV  matures.  It  could  be  Immensely  prof- 
itable for  professional  football.  It's  easy  to 
play  with  figiu^s.  Consider  metropolitan 
Washington,  the  nation's  10th  largest  tele- 
vision "market"  with  approximately  3  mil- 
lion people.  There  are  950.000  "television 
liomes."  Suppose  half  of  those  homes  sub- 
scribed to  a  cable  system.  Suppose,  then, 
that  one-third  of  these  homes  decided  to  buy 
Redskins'  home  games  at.  say  $2  per  game. 
With  seven  home  games  (and  a  $2  price) i 
that  totals  more  than  $2  million,  a  large  part 
of  which  wovUd  surely  be  paid  to  the  Red- 
skins for  the  rights  to  their  games.  The  $2 
price  Isn't  unreasonable;  in  fact.  It  might  be 
low.  As  long  ago  as  1964,  an  experimental 
pay  television  system  In  Hartford  charged  $2 
for  prize  fights. 

A.MERICA'S  SPORTS  MANIA 

To  succeed,  however,  cable  TV  and  pay-TV 
wUl  clearly  have  to  capitalize  on  America's 
sports  mania.  The  new  television  entrepre- 
neurs understand  this.  In  New  York,  home 
games  of  the  hockey  Rangers  and  basketball 
Knicks  are  already  offered  on  regular  cable 
TV  to  attract  subscribers.  In  the  future, 
popular  games  probably  won't  come  so  cheap- 
ly; they'll  be  limited  to  pay  TV. 

"Our  research  indicates  that  obvious 
(sports)  Interest  Is  largely  confined  to  the 
male  member  of  the  family,"  an  official  of 
Home  Box  Office  (a  70  per  cent-owned  pay 
TV  subsidiary  of  Time,  Inc.)  recently  told  a 
pay  TV  seminar.  "Our  research  also  makes  it 
pretty  unmistakably  clear  that  the  ultimate 
go,  no-go  decision  in  the  family  on  subscrib- 
ing to  this  kind  of  service  (pay  TV)  is  made 
by  the  male  head  of  the  household.  Thus, 
whUe  the  whole  family  enjoys  the  movies, 
uncut  and  imlnterrupted,  the  sports  events 
may  or  may  not  be  likely  to  tip  the  scales 
of  declslon-nuUcing  in  the  family." 

Although  started  Just  this  year  (and  now 
serving  only  about  12.000  subscribers  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania) .  Home  Box  Office  has  al- 
ready purchased  sports  packages  from  pro 
basketball's  New  York  Nets,  MUwaukee 
Bucks.  Boston  Celtics  and  Cleveland  Cava- 
liers; hockey's  New  York  Raiders  and  Cleve- 
land Crusaders;  and  baseball's  Cleveland 
Indians. 

Home  Box  Office  executives  approached 
five  or  six  NFL  teams  this  year  and  got  a 
cordial  reception — untU  the  teams  were  ap- 
parently asked  by  the  commission's  office  to 
suspend  any  pay  TV  discussions.  According  to 
a  Home  Box  Office  spokesman,  "The  commis- 
sioner's office  is  in  the  middle  of  a  pretty 
tough  fight  over  (blackout)  legislation  and 
hearings  .  .  .  They're  not  really  looking  for 
another  problem." 

If  it  is  ever  to  explore  the  tantalizing  pros- 
pects of  pay  TV  for  home  games,  the  NFL 
needs  the  current  blackout.  This  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  practical  politics;  it's  also 
a  legal  necessity.  Under  the  existing  FCC 
rules,  pay  TV  systems  are  barred  from  broad- 
casting any  type  of  sports  event  that  has  been 
seen  on  local,  over-the-alr  television  during 
the  previous  two  years — and  chances  are  this 
two-year  period  wlU  soon  be  lengthened  to 
five  years.  Althougta  the  rules— from  a  legal 
point  of  view— are  still  a  bit  murky,  it's  likely 
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that  "home"  and  "away"  games  will  be  con- 
sidered separate  types  of  sports  events. 

This  means  that  once  the  Redskins — or 
any  other  professional  football  team — begin 
showing  their  home  games  on  over-the-alr 
television,  the  team  may  not  be  able  to 
switch  to  pay  TV  for  at  least  five  years  (dur- 
ing which  time  home  games  couldn't  be 
broadcast).  So  putting  the  home  games  on 
television  wouldn't  simply  be  an  experiment; 
It  would  be  a  legal  precedent,  and,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  would  probably  rule  out  for- 
ever the  possibility  of  selling  the  games  to 
pay  TV. 

THE  ANTTTBTTST  EXEMPTION 

Although  Cochran  doesn't  think  the  NPL 
owes  anyone  anythUig.  there  are  a  lot  of  con- 
gressmen who  feel  otherwise.  Dvu-ing  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  at  least  20  different  bUls 
were  introduced  which  would  have  modified 
existing  sports  broadcasting  practices. 

Most  students  of  the  game.  Including  Coch- 
ran, trace  football's  phenomenal  rise  in  popu- 
larity to  TV.  If  that's  so.  Congress  might 
rightfully  claim  a  small  debt  of  gratitude 
Back  in  1961,  Congress  gave  the  football 
owners  something  that  Just  about  every  busi- 
nessman in  America  would  like  to  have:  an 
exemption  from  the  anti-tnist  laws.  The  NFL 
desperately  needed  the  exemption.  A  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  had  ruled  that  the  teams 
could  not  bargain  together  (that  is,  as  a 
league)  with  the  television  networks  with- 
out running  afoul  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

Even  If  Congress  hadn't  provided  the  ex- 
emption, there  stUl  would  be  football  on  TV, 
but  each  team  would  have  to  negotiate  sep- 
arately with  local  stations  or  the  networks. 
Presumably,  the  teams  In  the  bigger  cities 
(with  large  advertising  audiences)  would 
receive  bigger  packages,  while  weaker  teams 
In  smaller  cities  would  get  less.  And.  taken 
together,  it's  probable  that  the  teams  would 
not  do  as  well  as  they  have  by  bargaining 
with  the  networks  as  a  single  unit  on  a  take- 
It-or-leave-lt  basis. 

In  any  case,  the  exemption  became  law 
in  1961,  and  the  rest  Is  history.  In  1960,  the 
14  NFL  teams  received  $3.1  mllUon  together 
tor  their  television  rights,  today,  the  network 
package  reportedly  comes  to  $47  million  an- 
nually or  about  $1.8  million  for  each  of  the 
26  teams.  TV  revenues  now  account  for  about 
one-third  of  pro  football's  total. 

The  medicine  being  proposed — either  for 
the  NFL,  to  swallow  voluntarily  or  to  be 
forced  down  its  throat  by  legislation — seems 
mild  enough;  some  might  reasonably  com- 
plain that  it  is  too  mild.  The  bill  offered 
by  Sen.  John  Pastore  (D-R.I.) ,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tion, wouldn't  automatically  lift  the  black- 
out. Only  if  a  game  is  sold  out  48  hours 
before  klckoff — and  Pastore  has  Indicated 
he's  wUUng  to  haggle  over  the  time  period — 
would  there  be  local  television.  If  there's  no 
sellout — even  if  99  per  cent  of  the  seats 
are  sold — there's  no  local  TV.  Last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  NFL,  82  of  the  182  regular- 
season  games  would  not  have  been  affected, 
because  they  weren't  sold  out  (even  though 
96  per  cent  of  the  seats  were  sold) . 

The  NFL  isn't  buying  this  Idea. 

A   COUNTERPROPOSAL 

After  mulling  it  for  six  months,  the  league 
told  Pastore  this  spring  that  it  feels  as  kindly 
toward  his  proposal  as,  say,  Sam  Huff  used 
to  feel  toward  Jim  Brown.  But  to  prove  that 
he  Is  a  reasonable  man.  Rozelle  made  a  coun- 
terproposal. He  would  be  willing  to: 

Provide  local  television  of  the  Super  Bowl 
(a  concession  made  last  year)  and 

Consider  lifting  the  blackout  in  the  Hart- 
ford-New Haven  area  once  the  New  York 
Giants  move  to  the  Yale  Bowl  late  this  sea- 
son. (Connecticut  fans  have  always  been 
able  to  view  the  Giants'  home  games,  and. 
under  the  NFL's  proposal.  New  York  would 
remain  blacked  out — even  when  the  Giants 
are  at  Yale.) 


Pastore  Isn't  buying.  So  now  it's  a  contest 
to  see  who  understands  the  Congress  better. 

From  a  public  relations  standpoint,  the 
NFL  clearly  has  problems.  No  longer  can  it 
claim  that  modifications  of  the  blackout  will 
cause  short-term  financial  harm;  Pastore's 
bill — which  requires  the  prior  sell-out  before 
all  television— makes  that  argument  virtu- 
ally Impossible,  so  the  NFL  isn't  pushing  this 
theme.  Now,  the  NFL  contends  that  the 
game's  Intangible  livelihood — the  wild 
scrambling  masses  of  a  packed  stadium  that 
provide  on-the-spot  excitement — is  threat- 
ened, because  not  all  the  ticket  holders  will 
show  up  if  they  can  watch  the  game  on  tele- 
vision. 

NO-SHOWS 

This  is  the  so-called  "no-show"  problem. 
The  NFL  says  that  It  will  not  only  smother 
the  game's  vitality,  but  also  result  in  eco- 
nomic harm  to  people  who  live  on  stadium 
attendance — parking  lot  owners,  hot  dog  con- 
cessionaires, and  sometimes,  local  govern- 
ments and  stadium  authorities  which  take  a 
cut  of  the  consesslonalre  income. 

There  are  such  creatures  as  no-shows.  Last 
year,  according  to  the  NFL.  624,000  people 
bought  tickets  but  didn't  take  their  bodies 
to  the  game.  That's  about  6  per  cent  of  total 
ticket  sales  (about  10  million). 

But  it's  also  true  that  about  one  third  of 
the  "no-shows"  occurred  during  the  last  two 
games  when  the  weather  turned  especially 
cruel,  or  when  a  team's  dismal  record  had 
confirmed  its  medlocracy.  or  when  a  crucial 
game  for  a  playoff  berth  could  be  seen  on 
television. 

These  defections  occiured  without  tele- 
vising the  home  games,  and  there  are  lots  of 
people.  Including  Pastore.  who  think  that 
the  NFL's  fears  about  soaring  numbers  of 
no-shows  are  wildly  exaggerated  "These  tick- 
ets don't  go  lor  pennies,"  says  Pastore.  "They 
go  for  big  dollars.  If  you're  a  devotee  of  foot- 
ball, you  like  to  see  the  real  action. 

These  concessionaires — often  firms  like 
ARA  Services  or  the  Canteen  Corp.,  an  ITT 
subsidiary — aren't  likely  to  win  much  sym- 
pathy. And  it's  dubious  that  many  congress- 
men will  t)e  shaken  by  the  distant  spectre 
of  unemployed,  part-time  hot  dog  vendors. 
The  unfortunate  middlemen  are  the  cities 
and  counties  which  own  the  stadiums — and 
which  aren't  collecting  enough  from  the 
teams  to  pay  off  the  debts.  "We  love  the 
teams,  but  we  are  subsidizing  them,"  one 
Kansas  City  official  told  Pastores  subcom- 
mittee last  year.  Some  local  officials  have 
opposed  lifting  the  blackouts  and  it's  a  tough 
position  to  take.  They're  saying  that  they've 
spent  to  much  money  to  keep  the  teams 
happy  that  they  can't  afford  to  let  the  fans — 
whose  money  it  ultimately  is — watch. 

All  this  may  make  the  blackout  issue  look 
simple,  but  there  are  a  few  complications. 
Pastore's  bill  also  covers  pro  basketball,  hock- 
ey and  baseball,  and — as  a  result  of  the  cur- 
rent FCC  niles — involves  the  ultimate  via- 
bility of  pay  TV. 

Pay  TV  advocates  argue  that  they  can  ac- 
tually Increase  the  amount  of  televised 
sports  available  to  viewers.  They  contend 
that  many  professional  teams — which  don't 
regularly  have  sellouts  and  which  aren't 
nearly  as  profitable  as  pro  footbaU — won't 
permit  the  televising  of  home  games  on  "free 
TV"  for  fear  of  destroying  gate  attendance, 
but  that  they  might  put  the  games  on  pay 
TV  for  two  reasons: 

Because  the  pay  TV  audience  is  smaller, 
the  threat  to  the  home  gate  is  less. 

There's  more  money  in  it  for  the  team. 

By  this  logic,  almost  everyone  is  better 
off.  The  games  would  be  available  on  some 
type  of  TV,  and  many  teams'  financial  posi- 
tion would  be  improved,  enhancing  their 
ability  to  bid  for  top  players  and.  thus,  rais- 
ing the  quality  of  competition. 

This  is  pay  TV's  pitch;  it  may  ultimately 
turn  out  to  be  so  much  propaganda,  but  it 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  succeed  or  fail 


on  its  own  merits — rather  than  be  killed  by 
legislative  or  regulatory  fiat.  That  means  a 
change^  the  current  FCC  rules,  which,  com- 
bined wHh  Pastore's  legislation,  would  ef- 
fectively prevent  pay  TV  from  ever  bidding 
for  the  home  games  of  many  pro  teams.  Once 
a  team  has  lost  Its  local  blackout  for  even 
one  game — as  a  resiilt  of  a  local  sold-out 
game  being  telecast  regionally  or  nationally 
over  the  network — the  rules  would  prevent 
the  team  from  offering  any  of  its  games  to 
pay  TV — even  those  games  that  aren't  sold 
out. 

You  don't  have  to  be  against  pay  TV — 
which  may  ultimately  prove  a  good  way  of 
widening  viewers'  television  choice — to  be 
against  the  current  blackouts.  No  pro  league 
should  be  able  to  use  Its  bargaining  power, 
which  stems  from  antl-trrist  immunity 
granted  by  Congress,  to  Impose  a  local  black- 
out on  sold-out  games  that  are  being  tele- 
vised nationally  or  regionally.  The  NFL  Is 
clearly  liettlng  that  Congress  won't  be  able 
to  bestir  Itself  to  modify  the  blackout.  Inertia 
Is  a  powerful  force.  The  House  has  done 
nothing  yet,  but  last  week  Pastore  easily 
pushed  his  bill  through  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee. 

The  senator  Is  betting  that  the  NFL 
doesn't  understand  Congress.  "I  am  not,"  he 
says  carefully,  "in  this  for  the  exercise." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  10.  19731 

Indians  Lead  Baseball  Into  Pay  TV 

(By  Dave  Brady) 

Major-league  baseball  has  taken  a  small 
but  fateful  step  Into  pay  TV.  the  next  gold 
mine  of  electronics. 

The  Cleveland  Indians  made  extensively 
unnoticed  history  on  April  21,  when  their 
home  game  with  the  Boston  Red  Sox  was 
transmitted  by  cable  television  exclusively 
to  customers  in  such  Pennsylvania  commu- 
nities as  AUentown.  Bethlehem,  Wllkes-Bar- 
re.  Mahor.ey  City  and  Hazleton.  It  was  the 
first  time  ever  that  a  major -league  game  was 
carried  on  pay  cable  TV. 

The  Indians  contracted  to  show  home 
games  this  season  with  Home  Box  Office  Co. 
of  New  York  City— which  shortly  will  be  80 
pereent  owned  by  Time.  Inc. — ^with  the  ap- 
proval of  baseball  commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn. 

In  the  next  week  or  so.  a  town  named 
after  Jim  Thorpe,  another,  Lansford.  where 
the  first  cable  television  system  In  the  coun- 
try was  built,  and  Lehlghton-Palmerton  will 
be  added  to  the  network,  which  will  then 
represent  100,000  potential  customers. 

Presently,  most  of  them  subscribe  to- sys- 
tems that  for  $4.50  a  month  pick  conven- 
tional television  programs  from  about  12 
stations  and  feed  them  into  mostly  moun- 
tainous terrain  where  signals  otherwise 
would  be  difficult  to  pull  by.  Receivers  In 
homes  are  converted  for  an  installation  fee. 

In  addition  to  that  service,  the  Home  Box 
Office  firm  offers  executive  sports  events  and 
current  movies  for  another  $6  a  month.  This 
system  also  requires  a  converter.  Box  Office 
now  has  11.000  subscribers. 

It  has  signed  a  five-year  contract  for  the 
rights  to  American  Basketball  Association 
games  since  beginning  operation  In  Novem- 
ber and  has  bought  the  rights  for  showings 
outside  the  New  York  City  area  for  most 
events  In  Madison  Square  Garden.  Including 
the  Knicks  and  Rangers.  Home  Box  Office 
also  has  contracts  with  the  World  Hockey 
Association  and  club  deals  with  the  Boston 
Celtics  and  Milwaukee  Bucks. 

Monday  night  the  service  carried  a  fight 
from  Felt  Forum  in  the  Garden.  Wrestling 
and  roller  derbies  are  on  the  schedule.  The 
Westminster  dog  show  also  was  televised  and 
John  Barrlngton,  Home  Box  Office  vice  presi- 
dent, was  asked  about  the  appeal  of  such  an 
event  in  the  coal-mlnlng  towns. 

"Our  research  shows  that  people  like  va- 
riety," Barrlngton  said,  "We  researched  the 
response  to  an  Indians-Red  Sox  game  and 
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an  ABA  game  we  carried  on  viewed  114  cus- 
tomers in  Hazleton. 

"We  got  a  pretty  positive  reading  on  the 
first  Indians-Red  Sox  game  the  night  before, 
but  on  Saturday  night  the  ABA  game  drew 
61  of  the  144  viewers,  or  42.4  per  cent,  and 
the  baseball  game  32,  or  22.2  per  cent. 

"Of  course.  It  was  not  a  baseball  attrac- 
Uon  of  great  Interest  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  while  the  ABA  contest  had  continuity 
going  for  it  as  a  playoff  game. 

"Of  the  programs  picked  up  from  con- 
ventional stations  by  the  other  cable  sys- 
tems, only  'Hawaii  Plve-O'  and  a  special, 
'Man  Without  a  Country,'  outdrew  the  bas- 
ketball game  on  our  outlet.  We  outdrew 
"Maude'  and  a  National  Hockey  League  game. 
"Most  pay  cable  systems  around  the  coun- 
try show  movies  not  available  on  conven- 
tional, or  home  TV,  but  we  are  unique  in 
getting  so  much  sports.  We  find  that  the 
family  votes  for  movies  but  Dad  makes  the 
decisions  and  he  likes  sports,  thus  a  com- 
bination makes  more  sense. 

"Some  nights  we  show  two  sports  events 
or  two  movies,  or  a  mix.  We  are  on  the  air 
from  about  7  pjn.  to  11  p.m.  We  recently 
showed  movies  such  as  The  French  Connec- 
tion' and  'Dirty  Harry.' " 

The  indicators  are  that  the  Indians  are 
not  getting  rich  as  baseball's  pioneers  on 
pay  cable  TV,  with  the  system  coUectlng  only 
$66,000  a  month. 

"I  would  say  the  Indians  are  glettlng  pea- 
nuts now  because  of  our  limited  Income." 
Barrlngton  said.  "It  is  rather  expensive  to 
bring  their  games  into  Pennsylvania." 

Bob  Brown,  public-relations  director  for 
the  Indians,  said  from  Cleveland,  'I  don't 
know  how  far  the  telecasts  of  the  Indians' 
games  wlU  go;  I  doubt  if  It  lasts.  The  Indians 
have  been  on  a  few  times;  the  Cleveland 
Cavaaers  (basketball)  and  Cleveland  Cru- 
saders (hockey)  quite  a  lot. 

"One  deal  make  sense  (for  basketball  |nd 
hockey);  one  (for  baseball)  did  not.  There 
are  many  aspects;  financial  is  only  one  of 
them."  Brown  declined  to  elaborate. 

Baseball  has  beaten  profootball  to  pay 
cable  doubtless  recalling  that  football  teams 
once  settled  for  as  little  as  $126,000  a  season 
Indivldiially  before  selling  their  TV  rights 
as  a  league-wide  package.  For  the  first  year 
on  that  basis,  each  NFL  club  got  $332,000; 
now  It  is  up  to  $1.6  million.  In  1973.  the 
Redskins  will  get  $125,000  Just  for  their 
radio  rights.  In  1864,  they  brought  $32,000. 
Barrlngton  says,  in  answer  to  criticism 
that  pay  cable  is  siphoning  sports  attrac- 
tions from  free  or  home  TV:  "Most  events 
are  not  being  seen  now.  despite  so  much 
expansion.  Less  than  30  percent  c>f  all  sports 
are  shown  on  any  kind  of  television." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  292— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  CON- 
CERNINO  AGREEMENTS  WITH 
SPAIN 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
eign  Relations.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
Senate's  recent  consideration  of  the  Slnal 
agreements,  one  of  the  fundamental 
questions  at  Issue  was  whether  several 
of  those  agreements  should  not  have 
been  formulated  as  1a«atles,  and  ap- 
proved as  such  by  the  Senate.  I  regret 
to  say  that  many  of  us  who  raised  this 
Issue  were  Interpreted  by  some  observers 
as  having  done  so  only  as  a  tactical  de- 
vice for  opposing  the  agreements.  This 
was  far  from  the  truth — In  my  own  case 
and,  I  know.  In  others.  Although  I  do 
maintain  certain  reservations  about  the 
content  of  the  Middle  East  agreements 
negotiated  by  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 


singer, I  nevertheless  supported  their 
approval  by  the  Senate.  Indeed,  I  recog- 
nized the  possibility  that  a  Senator  could 
personally  disapprove  the  agreements, 
in  the  belief  that  they  do  not  represent 
a  sound  approach  to  a  lasting  settle- 
ment, while  still  with  consistency  voting 
to  approve  them,  in  the  belief  that  Sen- 
ate rejection  would  have  the  worst  pos- 
sible effects  on  the  prospect  for  peace. 

But  in  favoring  Senate  approval  of  the 
Sinai  agreements,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
at  the  same  time  deeply  concerned  about 
the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  process. 
Important  questions  of  procedure  as 
well  as  policy  were  at  issue,  and,  in  my 
view,  these  questions  could  not  be  passed 
over  lightly  notwithstanding  the  sense 
of  urgency  surrounding  the  need  for 
progress  toward  a  settlement  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  What  emerged  from  the  debate 
on  the  Sinai  agreements  was  a  basic  dif- 
ference of  interpretation  concerning  the 
constitutional  role  of  the  Senate  in  the 
contracting  of  major  international  com- 
mitments— a  difference  which  has  been 
expounded  in  lengthy  momoranda  pre- 
pared by  the  Senate's  Legislative  Coun- 
sel and  the  State  Department's  legal 
adviser.  Both  views  begin  with  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  Constitution's  provision 
that  the  President  "shall  have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur." 

But  from  that  simple  provision,  which 
Is  the  Constitution's  only  declaration  on 
this  question,  the  two  sides  proceed  to 
wholly  opposite  conclusions.  While  the 
argumentation  presented  by  both  sides 
is  extensive,  the  two  views  may  be  briefly, 
and  I  think  fairly,  summarized. 

In  the  State  Department's  view,  be- 
cause the  Constitution  "provides  no  guid- 
ance" on  the  question  of  what  should  be  a 
treaty  and  what  should  be  an  executive 
agreement,  the  President  "has  the  dis- 
cretion to  choose  whether  to  conclude 
any  particular  agreement  as  a  treaty  or 
as  an  executive  agreement."  "U.S.  law," 
according  to  the  State  Department  inter- 
pretation, "permits  the  President  to 
choose  the  form  of  international  agree- 
ment he  prefers.  A  treaty  on  a  particular 
subject  with  one  nation  may  best  be 
done  as  an  executive  agreement  with 
another  nation;  an  executive  agreement 
with  a  nation  this  year  may  better  be 
entered  into  as  a  treaty  relationship  next 
year." 

In  the  view  of  the  Senate  Legislative 
Counsel,  however — and  it  is  my  own  view 
as  well — such  an  interpretation  renders 
the  constitutional  provision  essentially 
meaningless.  For  to  allow  unlimited 
Presidential  discretion  to  conclude  any 
international  agreements  as  an  executive 
agreement  is  to  leave  empty  the  Con- 
stitution's requirement  that  the  Senate 
grant  approval  for  treaties,  unless  the 
Constitution  is  interpreted,  rather  non- 
sensically, to  intend  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider agreements  only  when  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  pleasure  chooses  to  submit 
them.  I  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Intent  of  the  framers  was 
to  place  Into  the  Constitution  a  non- 
sensical provision,  particularly  in  this 
Important  area.  If  the  provision  is  to 
have  meaning,  it  is  that  some  intema- 
tlcmal  agreements  must  be  regarded,  con- 


stitutionally, as  treaties,  ^at  the  fram- 
ers in  their  wisdom  were  surely  seeking 
was  not  a  procedure  whereby  the  Presi- 
dent could  acquire  Senate  afBrmation  of 
international  agreements  only  when  he 
thought  the  Senate's  approval  would  be 
convenient  or  expedient,  but  rather  a 
procedure  by  which  the  Senate  could 
check  the  President  and  balance  his  au- 
thority by  being  regularly  involved  in  the 
creation  of  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations. 

But  while  I  submit  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  clear  in  requiring  Senate  par- 
ticipation in  the  contracting  of  at  least 
some  international  agreements,  I  do  at 
the  same  time  acknowledge  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  at  all  explicit  as  to  what 
agreements  fall  within  the  compass  of 
that  requirement.  We  who  must  live  by 
the  Constitution  are  thus  left  with  the 
duty  to  interpret  as  best  we  can  the  in- 
tent of  the  framers — in  the  spirit  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  who,  upon  becoming 
President,  pledged  himself  to  administer 
the  Constitution  "according  to  the  safe 
and  honest  meaning  contemplated  by  the 
plain  understanding  of  the  people  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption — a  meaning  to  be 
found  in  the  explanations  of  those  who 
advocated  .  .  .  it."  On  another  occasion, 
I  might  add,  James  Madison  emphasized 
the  importance  of  so  adhering  "to  the 
sense  in  which  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  and  ratified  by  the  Nation," 
because,  as  he  said,  "if  that  be  not  the 
guide  in  expounding  it,  there  can  be  no 
security  for  a  consistent  and  stable 
Government.  •  •  •" 

Reviewing  the  literature  in  which  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  expounded 
their  views  makes  amply  clear  that  the 
Senate  was  intended,  through  constitu- 
tional procedure,  to  be  a  regular  and 
active  participant  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Nation's  international  affairs.  Even  so 
ardent  an  advocate  of  Executive  power 
as  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  explaining 
that  the  Constitution  gave  the  Govern- 
ment broad  power  to  "make  treaties  of 
alliance,  treaties  of  commerce,  treaties  of 
peace,  and  every  other  species  of  con- 
vention usual  among  nations,"  explained 
further  that  "it  was  emphatically  for 
this  reason  that  (this  power)  was  so  care- 
fully guarded;  the  cooperation  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  with  the  President. 
being  required  to  make  any  treaty  what- 
ever." Others — and  the  literature  is  ex- 
tensive— voiced  a  similar  view;  and  there 
is  nowhere  on  record  an  indication  that 
the  framers  contemplated  thfit  the  Pres- 
ident should  undertake  significant  agree- 
ments without  the  Senate's  formal  par- 
ticipation. 

Obviously  the  framers  could  not  have 
anticipated  the  complexity  of  today's 
world;  nor,  more  specifically,  could  they 
have  anticipated  the  vast  number  of 
agreements — many  technical  in  nature 
and  not  of  major  consequence — which 
modem  diplomacy  would  entail.  But  most 
certainly,  if  so  informed  about  the  fu- 
ture, they  would  not  have  indicated  it 
to  be  their  Intention  that  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  should  apply  to  the 
less  significant  agreements,  leaving  the 
President  free  to  imdertake  the  more  im- 
portant agreements  at  his  own  discre- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  a  fair  reading  of 
the  framers'  own  words  surely  indicates 
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the  expectation  and  intent  that  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  apply — at  a  min- 
imum— to  agreements  of  significant  con- 
sequence. 

Ironically,  Mr.  President,  for  all  of  the 
recent  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  reassert 
its  role  in  foreign  policy — efforts  usually 
justified  by  references  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  intent  of  the  framers — the 
area  in  which  Congress  has  perhaps  been 
least  successful  is  the  one  area  in  which 
the  Constitution  is  specific :  the  require- 
ment for  Senate  consent  in  the  creation 
of  international  agreements.  Indeed,  we 
find  ourselves  today  with  procedures 
which  have  inverted  what  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  might  reasonable  have 
expected.  Agreements  involving  minor, 
noncontroversial  matters  are  routinely 
submitted  to  the  Senate  as  treaties,  while 
agreements  of  far  greater  consequence 
are  entered  into  as  executive  agree- 
ments— and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  ad  hoc  Executive  decision  only  when 
such  legislative  participation  is  seen  as 
politically  expedient  or  necessary. 

The  month  of  October  of  this  year 
provides  several  cases  in  point.  Among 
the  agreements  submitted  for  Senate  ad- 
vice and  consent  were  a  protocol  to  per- 
petuate the  International  Coffee  Organi- 
zation, a  convention  on  regulations  to 
prevent  collisions  at  sea,  and  an  agree- 
ment with  Brazil  concerning  shrimp.  I 
do  not  wish  to  devalue  the  importance  of 
any  of  these  agreements,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  take  issue  with  the  propriety  of  their 
submission  as  treaties.  All  pertain  to 
matters  of  some  significance,  and  all 
should  have  been  submitted  as  treaties, 
just  as  they  were.  But  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  these  agreements  do  not  be- 
gin to  compare  in  importance  with 
another  agreement  which  the  adminis- 
tration was  also  in  the  process  of  nego- 
tiating in  October,  but  which  it  appar- 
ently does  not  intend  to  submit  as  a 
treaty  for  Senate  approval.  I  refer,  Mr. 
President,  to  current  negotiations  to  re- 
new the  bilateral  Spanish-American 
agreement  concerning  U.S.  air  and  naval 
bases  in  Spain,  U.S.  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Spain,  and  U.S.  cooperation 
with  Spain  in  a  whole  range  of  activities 
from  science  and  technology  to  cultural 
exchange.  This  agreement  was  concluded 
as  an  executive  agreement  in  1970,  de- 
spite strong  expressions  by  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  it  should  be  submitted  for  consider- 
ation as  a  treaty.  The  agreement  expired 
in  September  of  this  year,  and  Is  now  op- 
erating in  a  grace  period  which  the 
agreement  provides  for  negotiations  to- 
ward renewal.  On  October  23,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  was  briefed 
in  executive  session  on  the  status  of  these 
negotiations;  and  from  the  indications 
at  that  briefing,  I  think  it  reasonable  to 
infer  that,  if  given  latitude  In  the  mat- 
ter, the  administration  once  again  is  im- 
likely  to  submit  any  agreement  for  Sen- 
ate approval  as  a  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member that  in  recent  years  the  Sen- 
ate has  on  several  occasions  addressed 
the  question  of  the  proper  responsibili- 
ties of  this  body  in  the  creation  of  such 
significant  international  agreements  re- 
lating to  U.S.  military  bases.  I  regret  to 
«ay  that  little  has  been  accomplished, 


despite  admirable  efforts  by  a  number  of 
my  colleagues,  most  particularly  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Case). 

In  the  92d  Congress,  the  Senate  by  a 
wide  margin  passed  a  resolution  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Case  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, stating  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
U.S.  agreements  with  Portugal  and  Bah- 
rein concerning  American  military  bases 
should  be  submitted  as  treaties.  When 
the  administration  failed  to  comply,  the 
Senate  responded  by  approving  another 
provision  sponsored  by  Senator  Case 
denying  the  use  of  funds  to  implement 
those  agreements  until  they  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  8is  treaties.  My 
colleagues  may  remember  that  that  pro- 
vision, an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1972,  assumed  such 
importance  as  to  become  the  principal 
reason  that  the  bill  was  never  enacted, 
leaving  foreign  aid  to  be  funded  from 
a  continuing  resolution  for  the  entire 
year. 

Again  in  the  93d  Congress,  the  is- 
sue was  raised  by  Senator  Case  by  means 
of  amendments  to  annual  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bills.  In  1973  the 
Senate  passed  two  Case  amendments  to 
the  State  Department  bill:  One  which 
denied  funds  for  implementation  of  the 
Azores  agreement  until  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty,  and 
a  second  which  denied  funds  for  the  im- 
plementation of  any  significant  military 
base  agreement  unless  first  approved  as 
a  treaty.  Unfortunately,  after  two  con- 
ferences with  the  House,  neither  provi- 
sion was  enacted.  In  1974,  the  Senate 
again  passed  two  provisions  sponsored 
by  Senator  Case:  One  dealing  specifi- 
cally with  the  base  on  Diego  Garcia,  and 
a  second  relating  broadly  to  all  military 
base  agreements.  Again,  unfortunately, 
both  provisions  were  lost  before  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  ef- 
fort must  be  continued,  and  pursued  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  Expediency  and 
ill-foimded  custom  cannot  be  allowed 
to  stand  against  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution.  I  therefore  wish  to, .submit 
at  this  time  a  Senate  resolution  specifi- 
cally calling  on  the  administration,  at 
such  time  as  an  agreement  with  Spain 
has  been  concluded,  to  submit  that 
agreement  to  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion as  a  treaty.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  292 

Whereas  the  Constitution  states  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  have  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  in  order 
to  make  treaties;  and 

Whereas  a  comprehensive  agreement  with 
Spain  providing,  among  other  things,  for  the 
stationing  of  American  mUltary  forces  in 
that  country  Is  clearly  a  matter  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  necessitate  Its  submission  to 
the  Senate  as  a  treaty:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  any  agreement  with  Spain 
providing,  among  other  things,  for  the  sta- 
tioning of  American  mUltary  forces  In  that 
country  should  be  submitted  as  a  treaty  to 
the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  purpose  in  submitting  this 
resolution  is  not  to  raise  an  obstacle 
against  the  conclusion  of  a  reasonable 
agreement  with  Spain,  but  rather  to  con- 
tinue the  effort  to  rectify  this  Nation's 
procedures  with  respect  to  international 
agreements.  I  do,  of  course,  recognize 
that  any  agreement  with  the  Franco  gov- 
ernment or  its  immediate  successor  may 
be  controversial.  But  such  controversy 
would  exist  whether  the  agreement  were 
concluded  by  the  executive  branch  alone, 
or  submitted  for  approval  by  resolution 
of  both  Houses,  or  submitted — as  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be — to  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval &8  a  treaty.  My  purpose,  I  reiter- 
ate, is  constitutional.  Because  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  expUcitly  worded,  we 
have  allowed  practices  to  gain  acceptance 
which  are  in  obvious  confiict  with  any 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  intent 
of  the  framers.  My  purpose  is  to  take  a 
step  toward  removing  this  disparity  and 
toward  bringing  our  practices  into  Une 
with  constitutional  intent. 

Having  introduced  this  resolution,  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  address  three 
arguments  which  may  well  be  raised 
against  it. 

First,  the  argument  that  some  form 
of  congressional  approval  will  suffice. 

The  first  argument  is  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  largely  unnecessary  because  the 
administration  has  already  indicated 
that  it  intends  to  submit  the  agreement, 
in  some  form  of  the  administration's 
choosing,  for  approval  by  the  Congress. 
I  am  aware  of  such  indications.  Mr. 
President.  Indeed,  AmbEissador  McClos- 
key,  the  State  Department's  representa- 
tive on  this  matter,  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  State  Department  was 
now  considering  the  form  which  such 
congressional  participation  should  take. 

Apparently,  having  recognized  that 
Congress  is  concerned  about  American 
relations  with  Spain  and  Uiat  congres- 
sional participation  is  necessary  in  the 
implementation  of  any  agreement  involv- 
ing economic  and  military  aid,  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  the  expedient  de- 
cision to  involve  Congress  in  some  way  in 
the  approval  of  the  agreement.  In  my 
view,  Mr.  President,  this  approach  is 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  My  reference  point 
is  not  the  deUcacy  of  U.S.  relations  with 
the  Spanish  Government,  nor  the  State 
Department's  tactics  for  securing  con- 
gressional approval  of  its  actions.  My 
reference  point  is  the  Constitution. 
Plainly  and  simply,  the  nature  of  the 
agreement  now  being  negotiated  with 
Spain,  whether  that  nation  has  a  con- 
troversial government  or  not,  is  clearly 
such  as  to  fall  within  the  compass  of 
those  agreements  which  the  Constitution 
requires  be  approved  as  treaties  by  a 
two- thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  While 
submission  in  some  other  form  might 
satisfy  the  desire  of  many  individuals  in 
this  body  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  participate  in  the  making 
of  American  foreign  policy — a  reason- 
able desire — it  would  not  satisfy  the 
Constitutional  requirement.  I  therefore 
reiterate  my  view — which,  I  wUlingly 
add,  is  shared  by  most  constitutional 
scholars — that  the  Constitution  clearly 
mandates  that  such  significant  interna- 
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tkmal     agreements     be     approved     as 
treaties  by  the  Senate. 

Second,    the    argument    from    past 
practice. 

A  second  argument  which  may  be 
voiced  against  this  resolution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  that  such  a  requirement  has  not 
been  Imposed  In  the  past — either  gener- 
ally, in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of 
agreements  of  comparable  Importance, 
or  specifically.  In  the  case  of  previous 
similar  agreements  with  Spain.  My  ref- 
erence, Mr.  President  Is  again  to  the 
Constitution,  which  I  submit  is  not  sub- 
ject to  de  facto  amendment  simply  be- 
cause its  provisions,  once  or  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  have  not  been  scrupulously 
followed.  In  this  connection,  I  would  cite 
the  analysis  of  former  Senator  Sam 
Ervin,  a  redoubtable  constitutional 
scholar  who  found  that,  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Constitution,  reliance  on 
past  usage  is  a  "wholly  unacceptable" 
guide.  Senator  Ervin  wrote  as  follows: 
Tbe  legal  basis  for  the  vae  of  executive 
agreements  is  unclear  at  best,  and  most 
frequently  has  been  grounded  on  the  argu- 
ment of  usage — a  legal  Justification  that  Is 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  As  I  have  often 
noted  in  various  other  contexts,  murder  and 
rape  have  been  with  \xs  since  the  dawn  of 
human  history,  but  that  fact  does  not  make 
rape  legal  or  murder  meritorious.  In  eSect, 
reliance  on  usage  In  this  Instance  grounds 
concepts  of  constitutionality  on  acquiescence 
rather  than  on  the  written  document,  and 
Is,  to  my  mind,  wholly  unacceptable.  It  al- 
ways has  been  my  view  that  the  Constitution 
means  what  It  says.  Moreover,  I  am  not  im- 
pressed with  the  recitation  of  so-called  prec- 
edents to  support  de  facto  constitutional 
amendments.  Even  200  years  cannot  make 
constitutional  what  the  Constitution  de- 
clares Is  unconstitutional. 

One  may  add  to  this,  Mr.  President, 
the  eloquent  words  of  George  Washing- 
ton, who  issued  this  warning  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "reciprocal  checks"  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution: 

To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary  as 
to  Institute  them.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the 
People,  the  distribution  or  modification  of 
the  Constitutional  powers  be  In  any  partic- 
ular wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amend- 
ment In  the  way  which  the  Constitution  des- 
ignates. But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation:  for  though  this,  in  one  Instance, 
may  b«  the  Instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  cus- 
tomary weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always 
greatly  overbalance  In  permanent  evil  any 
partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can 
at  any  time  yield. 

Third,  the  metaphysical  argument. 

A  third  argument  which  may  be  voiced 
against  a  requirement  that  the  treaty 
form  be  employed  in  the  agreement  with 
Spain.  Mr.  President,  is  that  a  treaty 
will  entail  or  imply  a  formal  American 
commitment  to  Spain's  defense,  or  that 
it  will  somehow  "lend  dignity"  to  the 
agreement,  thereby  implying  approval  of 
the  Spanish  Government.  This  might  be 
described  as  the  metaphysical  argu- 
ment— the  Idea  being  that  somehow  a 
treaty  carries  with  it  a  great  deal  of 
sometimes  imwanted  metaphysical  bag- 
gage such  as  "commitment"  and 
"dignity."  This  argument  was  in  fact 
mentioned  during  the  State  Depart- 
ment's recent  briefing  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  In  all  frankness, 
Mr.  President.  I  find  this  argument  Ill- 
conceived,  if  not  a  little  disingenuous. 


Any  agreement,  whether  it  be  execu- 
tive agreement  or  treaty,  formally  com- 
mits the  American  Government  to  ad- 
here to  the  terms  which  the  agreement 
contains.  Indeed,  the  two  forms  have 
equal  standing  in  international  law,  both 
of  them  being  solemn  contractual  pledges 
by  this  Nation.  The  difference  between 
them  inheres  neither  in  formality  nor 
in  the  degree  of  commitment  once  the 
contract  is  made,  but  solely  in  the  do- 
mestic procedures  by  which  we  as  a 
nation,  in  keeping  witii  our  Constitution, 
decide  to  enter  into  contract. 

I  do  recognize  that  casual  usage  of 
the  word  "treaty"  may  have  contributed 
to  a  mistaken  impression  that  treaties 
inherently  relate  to  matters  of  war  and 
peace,  and  that  to  employ  the  treaty 
form  is  therefore  to  undertake  a  defense 
commitment.  But  such  a  misunderstand- 
ing, if  it  exists,  it  easily  corrected.  Each 
year  the  United  States  enters  into  hun- 
dreds of  treaties  on  matters  far  removed 
from  questions  of  national  defense. 
Quite  obviously,  for  example,  our  treaty 
agreement  with  Brazil  on  shrimp  does 
not  entail  a  commitment  to  Brazil's  de- 
fense. Equally,  a  treaty  with  Spain  cover- 
ing base  rights,  aid,  and  cooperation  does 
not  Inherently  involve  a  commitment  to 
l^ain's  defense. 

To  be  sure,  the  presence  of  bases,  under 
any  kind  of  agreement,  raises  certain  im- 
portant questions  about  reponsibilities  in 
the  event  of  domestic  strife  or  inter- 
national hostilities.  But  that  is  exactly 
why  the  Senate  should  be  involved,  play- 
ing its  constitutional  role.  Precisely  be- 
cause there  are  important  implications, 
the  commitment,  military  or  otherwise, 
which  is  or  is  not  involved  should  be 
carefully  weighed  and  then  clearly  and 
pubUcly  delineated — for  the  Information 
of  the  American  people  and  the  world. 
Otherwise,  we  as  a  nation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  casual  enunications  of  com- 
mitment as  that  supplied  several  years 
ago  by  General  Wheeler  who,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  wrote 
to  the  Spanish  authorities  to  say  that 
the  presence  of  American  bases  in  Spain 
constituted  more  of  a  miltiary  commit- 
ment than  any  document  could  ever 
provide.  As  this  example  indicates,  the 
risk  of  misunderstanding  may  easily  be 
greater  if  the  Senate  does  not  play  its 
constitutional  role — because  in  the  proc- 
ess of  Senate  consideration  and  approval, 
areas  of  possible  doubt  may  be  made 
clear.  In  short,  while  I  would  never  ac- 
cept the  argument  that  we  should  ignore 
our  constitutional  processes  for  fear  that 
foreign  observers  might  misunderstand 
our  intentions,  I  submit  that  even  that 
alleged  risk  is  a  false  issue.  As  to  the 
notion  that  we  may  confer  dignity  on 
others  by  use  of  the  treaty  form,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  attend  first  to  the  dignity 
of  our  Constitution. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  refer 
to  a  proposition  which  appears  In  the 
State  Department's  memorandimi  con- 
tending that  the  President  has  full  lati- 
tude to  enter  into  agreements  in  any  form 
he  chooses,  thus  deciding  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  will  be  involved.  In  the  course 
of  so  arguing,  the  memorandum  states 
that  "an  executive  agreement  with  a 
nation  this  year  may  better  be  entered 
into  as  a  treaty  relationship  next  year." 


In  one  limited  sense,  I  concur  with  that 
statement,  Mr.  President.  I  agree  that 
the  accord  with  Spain,  which  was  en- 
tered into  as  an  executive  agreement  in 
1970,  may  better  be  entered  into  as  a 
treaty  In  1975 — not,  however,  because  of 
Presidential  fiat  but  because  the  time 
has  now  come,  after  years  of  neglect,  for 
the  Senate  to  reassert  its  constitutional 
role  in  the  contracting  of  international 
agreements. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
SUNSHINE  ACT— S.  5 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1027 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  5)  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  Government  agencies  and  of  congres- 
sional committees  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.  1039 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  5),  supra. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  short  statement  concern- 
ing two  amendments  that  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit at  this  time. 

I  am  not  sure  which  will  be  used, 
either  the  amendment  to  the  Senate 
rules  or  S.  5,  but  I  would  like  to  submit 
alternative  amendments  to  the  so-called 
sunshine  bill.  I  believe  it  will  be  very 
fitting  to  call  these  the  "midnight  sun" 
amendments  to  the  sunshine  bill. 

I  am  worried  about  the  fact  that  as 
we  open  these  meetings  to  the  public 
there  is  no  record  that  is  kept  of  the 
normal  operation  of  the  committee  meet- 
ings or  the  conference  committee  meet- 
ings. 

In  the  conference  on  the  energy  bill 
we  are  In  fact  keeping  a  record.  I  have 
been  a  party  to  some  open  committee 
meetings,  both  executive  markup  ses- 
sions and  open  conference  committee 
meetings,  where  recoi-ds  have  not  been 
kept.  This  leads  to  a  conflict  as  to  what 
actually  took  place.  It  means  that  we  will 
have  public  witnesses  who  would  be  able 
to  testify  as  to  what  our  expressed  inten- 
tion was  but  very  often  what  we  Intend  to 
express  Is  not  what  we  actually  said. 

I  think  It  is  imperative  that  we  have  a 
record  kept  of  these  committee  meet- 
ings so  that  the  future  interpretation  of 
our  intent  will  be  clear,  as  clear  as  it  can 
possibly  be  from  an  accurate  record.  I 
think  it  Is  necessary  to  know  what  actu- 
ally has  been  said  in  these  meetings.  We 
need  to  avoid  the  disputes  that  will  come 
from  various  interpretations  of  what  has 
been  said  if  there  Is  no  record.  Mainly, 
and  the  reason  that  I  offer  It,  being  from 
the  State  that  I  represent,  so  far  away 
from  this  Nation's  Capital,  is  all  of  the 
public  cannot  attend  these  meetings.  But 
they  can  read  the  transcript  of  what 
went  on  at  conference  committee  meet- 
ings or  open  executive  sessions  if,  in 
fact,  we  keep  a  record.  So  there  will  be  an 
accurate  record  of  our  Intent. 
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For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit and  ask  that  there  be  kept  at  the  desk 
waiting  for  the  sunshine  bill  or  rule  to 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  alternative 
amendments  to  carry  out  this  intent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT— 
H.R.  9005 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.    1028,   1029,  AND   1030 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

COVEBT    OPERATIONS    ABIENDMENTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  the  texts  of  three 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  dealing  with  congressional  oversight 
of  covert  operations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amendments  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1028 
Sec.  .  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
section  662(a) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  No  funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  for  operations  in  foreign 
countries,  other  than  activities  intended 
solely  for  obtaining  necessary  Intelligence, 
unless  and  until  the  President  finds  that  each 
such  operation  Is  important  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  provides  In 
a  written  report  a  full  description  of  such 
operation  to  the  Committees  oh  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Appropriations,  and  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Appropriations,  and  International 
Relations  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  reports  shall  be  available  to  all  mem- 
bers of  these  committees." 

Amendment  No.  1029 

Sec.  .  Chapter  3  of  part  in  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  following  new  language  for  the 
existing  wording  of  section  662: 

"Sec.  662.  LiMrrATioNS  on  Intelligence 
AcnvrriES. — (a)  No  funds  appropriated  un- 
der the  authority  of'  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  any  other  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  con- 
duct of  covert  action  operations,  othet  than 
operations  Intended  solely  for  obtaining  nec- 
essary Intelligence.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going limitation,  the  President  may  authorize 
and  direct  that  any  covert  action  operation 
be  resumed  or  that  any  other  covert  oper- 
ation be  Initiated,  and  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended therefor.  If,  but  not  before,  (1)  he 
finds  that  such  operation  Is  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  be  trans- 
mits a  written  report  of  his  finding,  together 
with  a  detailed  description  of  the  nature  and 
the  scope  of  such  operation  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services,  Appropriations,  and 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services,  Appropriations, 
and  International  Relations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  Operations  under  (a)  may  be  ter- 
minated at  any  time  when  as  many  as  two 
of  the  six  committees  vote,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, to  disapprove  of  a  specified  operation. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  during 
military  operations  initiated  by  the  United 
States  under  a  declaration  of  war  approved 
by  the  Congress  or  an  exercise  of  powers  by 


the  President  under  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion (PubUc  Law  93-148)." 

Amendment  No.  1030 

Sec.  .  Chapter  3  of  part  in  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting the  following  new  language  for  the 
existing  wording  of  section  662. 

"Sec.  662.  Limitations  on  Intelligence 
AcTivrriES. — (a)  No  funds  appropriated  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  any  other  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  con- 
duct of  covert  action  operations,  other  than 
operations  intended  solely  for  obtaining  nec- 
essary intelligence.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going limitation,  the  President  may  authorize 
and  direct  that  any  covert  action  operation 
be  resumed  or  that  any  other  covert  oper- 
ation be  initiated,  and  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended therefor,  If,  but  not  before,  he  (1) 
finds  that  such  operation  is  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  transmits 
a  written  report  of  his  finding,  together  with 
a  detailed  description  of  the  nature  and  the 
scope  of  such  operation  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  Appropriations,  and  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services,  Appropriations,  and  In- 
ternational Relations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(b)  Operations  under  (a)  nMiy  be  termi- 
nated at  any  time  when  either  House,  In 
executive  session,  passes  a  simple  resolution 
of  disapproval  specifying  the  kinds  of  oper- 
ations and  the  geographical  area  involved. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  during 
military  operations  initiated  by  the  United 
States  under  a  declaration  of  war  approved 
by  the  Congress  or  an  exercise  of  powers  by 
the  President  under  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion (Public  Law  93-148)." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  me  hasten  to 
add,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  intend 
,  to  call  up  the  amendments  at  this  time. 
I  may  desire  to  do  so  at  a  later  time,  per- 
haps when  the  foreign  military  assist- 
ance bill  comes  to  the  floor.  However,  I 
prefer  to  wait  until  we  have  received  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, chaired  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  I  hope  the  recommen- 
dations that  committee  will  address  the 
concerns  expressed  in  my  amendments. 
In  the  amendments  I  submit  today,  I 
only  address  the  congressional  proce- 
dures for  improving  oversight  of  CIA 
covert  operations.  In  no  way  do  I  wish 
to  seem  to  be  approving  such  operations. 
Indeed,  I  may  vote  to  ban  all  such  oper- 
ations, depending  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Church  committee  and  my 
own  conclusions  on  this  matter. 
I.  the  present  system  (law)  and  how  it 

WORKS 

Last  December,  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress added  the  following  language  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act: 

"Sec.  622.  Limitations  on  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities.— (a)  No  funds  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  for  operations  in  for- 
eign countries,  other  than  activities  intended 
solely  for  obtaining  necessary  intelligence, 
unless  and  until  the  President  finds  that 
each  such  operation  Is  Important  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
ports, in  a  timely  fashion,  a  description  and 
scope  of  such  operation  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  including  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 


(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  during  military 
operations  Initiated  by  the  United  States  un- 
der a  declaration  of  war  approved  by  the 
Congress  or  an  exercise  of  powers  by  the 
President  xinder  the  war  powers  resolution." 

That  law  requires  only  that  the  Pres- 
ident inform  tlie  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  "in  a  timely  fashion."  The 
notification  need  not  be  in  writing  and 
may  be  carried  out  after  an  operation  is 
completed.  There  is  no  way  for  the  com- 
mittees to  explicitly  know  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  aware  of  the  operation  and  is 
in  favor  of  it.  Under  the  present  system 
it  is  quite  possible  to  later  declare  that 
the  President  was  never  personally  in- 
formed, or  that  the  CIA  Director  fudged 
the  truth  when  he  told  Congress  that 
the  President  knew  about  the  plan. 

Here  is  the  way  the  present  system 
works,  to  the  bets  of  my  imderstandlng. 
based  on  press  reports  and  discussions 
within  the  Senate:  CIA  Director  Colby 
notifies  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  chief  of  staff,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  that  he  has  a  report  to  make 
on  a  CIA  operation — sometimes  several 
weeks  after  an  operation  has  begun.  He 
has  alerted  them  in  four  or  five  instances 
since  January.  He  comes  down  to  the 
committee  and  orally  briefs  the  three 
on  the  general  outlines  of  the  operation. 
In  other  words,  the  committee  has  dele- 
gated the  responsibility  under  the  law 
to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member.  The  other  members  of  Foreign 
Relations  are  then  notified,  merely  in- 
forming them  that  a  briefing  by  Colby 
has  taken  place,  with  no  hint  of  the 
subject  or  country  involved;  not  even  the 
relevant  subcommittee  chairman  is  given 
a  clue.  So  a  member  must  ask  to  be 
briefed  on  whatever  it  was  Colby  came 
to  talk  about.  But  even  then  the  details 
are  few. 

I  am  informed  that  Director  Colby 
briefs  the  intelligence  oversight  Subcom- 
mittees of  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations on  covert  operations. 

Note  that  the  report  is  not  from  the 
President;  It  is  after  the  fact;  and  It  is 
not  In  writing  His  latter  practice  Is 
a  violation  of  section  654  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  as  amended  in  1971,  which 
reads  in  part: 

Presldental  Findings  and  Determina- 
tions— (a)  In  any  case  In  which  the  President 
Is  required  to  make  a  report  to  the  Congress, 
or  to  any  committee  or  officer  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  concerning  any  finding  or  de- 
termination under  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  or  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  that  finding  or 
determination  shall  be  reduced  to  writing 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

(b)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to 
any  such  finding  or  determination  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  that  finding  or  deter- 
mination has  been  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

Further  note  that  there  is  no  recourse 
for  the  committee  members  once  they 
are  informed.  To  bring  it  to  the  floor 
could  expose  them  to  the  charge  of  en- 
dangering national  security.  The  in- 
formation on  covert  operations  is  locked 
up  in  the  minds  of  a  few;  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  been  coopted  by 
the  CIA.  What  is  the  point  of  being  in- 
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formed  if  there  Is  no  way  to  stop  covert 
operations?  The  committee  becomes  part 
of  the  closed  system  of  nonaccounta- 
biUty. 

n.  WHAT  THE  AMKNOMENTS  DO 

I  have  composed  three  versions : 

First.  The  first  is  more  simple  than  the 
others.  It  would  require  a  signed  letter 
from  the  President — as  opposed  to  hav- 
ing an  aide  verbally  inform  Congress — 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  a  covert 
(H>eratlon.  Representative  Aodabbo  has 
Introduced  comparable  language  in  the 
House.  It  would  also  require  explicitly 
that  such  reports  be  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  appropriate  committees. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  would 
encourage  the  committee  members  to  be 
informed  and  not  to  delegate  this  respon- 
sibility. 

Second.  The  second  leaves  the  arrange- 
ments—once a  written  report  is  sub- 
mitted— to  the  committee.  But  it  re- 
quires a  "detailed"  description  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  an  operation  and, 
most  importantly,  it  establishes  a  leg- 
islative veto.  The  idea  is  to  permit  any 
two  of  the  six  committees  to' say  "no" 
to  a  covert  operation.  Of  course,  they 
could  approve  it  by  doing  nothing.  The 
timing  of  their  action  is  left  indefinite. 

Third.  The  third  version  is  the  same  as 
No.  2,  with  the  important  difference  that 
it  places  the  burden  of  disapproval  with 
the  Senate  and  House  as  a  whole.  Any 
member  could  request  an  executive  ses- 
sion and  introduce  a  resolution  address- 
ing the  specific  operation  in  general 
terms. 

Finally,  note  that  all  three  versions  are 
In  the  spirit  of  restraint,  not  prohibition 
of  covert  operations.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  address 
the  question  of  a  ban  on  covert  opera- 
tions at  a  later  time. 

m.  TRZ  CONTEXT  POK  TRESE  AMENDMENTS 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  but  note 
that  the  pressures  for  cover  up  and  clos- 
ing down  are  growing  on  the  Church 
committee.  I  support  their  efforts  to 
achieve  a  compr^ensive  investigation, 
and  to  come  forward  with  sound  recom- 
mendations for  the  future,  while  provid- 
ing in  a  responsible  way  the  maximum 
amoimt  of  information  to  the  public. 
They  have  a  most  difficult  job,  especially 
when — as  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado recently  documented — there  are 
constant  leaks  from  the  executive 
branch.  I  hope  the  committee  will  rec- 
ommend very  strict  controls,  at  least,  on 
covert  operations — ^with  some  means  for 
Congress  to  say  "no."  But  even  if  there 
are  effective  reforms,  such  as  a  perma- 
nent oversight  committee,  there  will  be 
a  continuing  necessity  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  and  International  Relations 
Committees  to  be  informed  about  covert 
operati(«u  as  they  relate  to  foreign 
policy. 

The  time  has  come  to  strike  a  blow 
against  the  closed  system  that  permitted 
40  or  so  covert  operations  to  be  conducted 
between  1972  and  1974  without  a  single 
meeting  of  the  40  Committee  of  the  NSC, 
and  with  the  approval  of  only  Kissinger 
or  Kissinger  and  the  President  For  all 
we  know,  this  is  still  the  case,  with  the 
iU>proprlate  congressional  committees 
roped  In  after  the  fact 


Tax  moneys  are  being  spent  for  covert 
operations  abroad  today.  What  is  dif- 
ferent from  voting  military  aid  or  eco- 
nomic aid  by  country,  and  approvUig 
covert  funding  to  factions  in  Portugal 
and  Aiigola?  The  latter  is  just  another 
kind  of  foreign  aid.  Congress  should  have 
a  say. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1031 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  <H.R.  9005)  to  authorize  assistance 
for  disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation,  to 
provide  for  overseas  distribution  and 
production  of  agricultural  conunodities, 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1034,    1035,    AND    1036 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  submitted 
three  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9005), 
supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1037    AND    1038 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9005),  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1040 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BOENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  9005) ,  supra. 

AMENDBCENT   NO.    1042 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BOENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today,  releasing  a  letter  from  the  Comp- 
troller General,  reporting  the  conclu- 
sions of  an  investigation  undertaken  by 
the  GAO  at  my  request.  I  am  at  the  same 
time  submitting  amendments  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  to  correct  certain 
flaws  and  weaknesses  in  this  legislation 
on  the  question  of  religious  discrimina- 
tion in  international  business  practices. 

The  GAO  investigation  grew  out  of  an 
agreement,  signed  on  February  27,  1975, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  (3ov- 
emment  of  Saudi  Arabia,  which  author- 
ized the  operation  of  a  program  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  signing  of  this 
agreement  followed  disclosures  made 
only  weeks  before  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  continued 
participation  of  the  Government  of  Sau- 
di Arabia  in  Arab  blacklist  policy  and 
the  increased  use  of  that  blacklist. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended.  As 
such,  its  programs  and  policies  have 
been  placed  by  Congress  clearly  within 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  U.S.  develop- 
mental and  economic  assistance.  How- 
ever, it  was  my  opinion  at  the  time  this 
agreement  was  signed — and  it  remains 
so  today — that  without  a  clear  imder- 
standlng  from  the  Saudi  Arabia  Govern- 
ment such  an  arrangement  plainly  vio- 
lates, at  least  in  spirit  and  intent  several 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 


Without  such  an  imderstandlng,  I  be- 
lieve it  puts  the  U.S.  (Government  in  a 
position  of  implicitly  acquescing,  approv- 
ing, and  participating  in  a  policy  of  dis- 
scriminatory  financial,  investment,  and 
business  relationships. 

Mr.  President,  existing  statutes  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  make  explicit 
both  overall  policy  guidelines  and  the 
intentions  of  Congress  on  the  matter  of 
discrimination  against  Americans,  and 
the  GAO  report  which  I  am  releasing  of- 
fers the  legal  opinion  that  such  a  state- 
ment of  policy  by  Congress  is  "signifi- 
cant in  that  it  sets  forth  the  concerns 
of  the  Congress  in  enacting  the  legisla- 
tion." "However,"  the  report  continues, 
"existing  law  does  not  specifically  pro- 
hibit assistance  imder  the  act  to  any 
foreign  nation  that  discriminates  against 
American  citizens  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  religion." 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
correct  this  weakness  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  The  amendment  adds  stat- 
utory language  establishing  an  affirma- 
tive requirement  that  this  principle  of 
nondiscrimination  against  American 
citizens,  be  applied  diu-ing  negotiations 
with  foreign  countries. 

Also,  on  the  basis  of  the  GAO  Investi- 
gation, its  report  concludes  that  "since 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  OPIC 
can  only  Insure  those  projects  in  Saudi 
Arabia  that  are  acceptable  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  any  pattern  of  religious  discrimi- 
nation by  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment will  in  effect  by  ratified  and  ap- 
proved by  OPIC." 

This  means  that,  if  such  OPIC  pro- 
grams, authorized  under  the  February 
agreement  already  signed  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Saudi  Arabia,  actually  begin 
operating,  the  UJS.  Government  and  the 
taxpayer  will  be  guaranteeing  the  invest- 
ments of  only  those  American  companies 
which  are  acceptable  to  the  Government 
of  Saudia  Arabia;  that  is,  those  which 
have  not  engaged  in  activities  which  re- 
sult in  their  being  placed  on  the  black- 
list. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment  will 
insure  that  this  does  not  happen.  The 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
is  a  Government  agency  which  was  cre- 
ated to  encourage  the  participation  of 
American  private  capital  and  skills  in  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
third  world.  It  was  designed  to  a  partner- 
ship between  American  business  and 
Government  to  direct  investment  toward 
countries  urgently  in  need  of  economic 
development.  I  personally  have  deep  res- 
ervations about  OPIC's  effectiveness  in 
achieving  its  stated  aims.  But  there  is  one 
matter  on  which  there  can  be  no  dis- 
agreement among  Americans:  That  this 
partnership  must  at  all  times  reflect  the 
principles  and  goals  which  our  society 
has  set  for  Itself.  It  must  never  be  used 
when  those  principles  are  threatened. 
The  rest  of  my  amendment  would  add 
language  to  title  IV  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  which  authorizes  OPIC. 
prohibiting  that  agency  from  issuing  any 
contracts  for  insurance  or  guarantees  of. 
proposed  investment  tn  countries  which 
either  in  principle  or  in  practice  makes 
distinctions  between  American  citizens 
because  of  race,  color,  or  religion. 
I  hope  that  this  amendment  wUl  clar- 
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Ify  any  ambig\iitles.  which  exist  In  this 
legislation,  concerning  congressional  In- 
tentions with  regard  both  to  OPIC  and 
to  other  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
'of  the  Comptroller  General's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPIBOLLES  OENEBAL 

OP  THE  Untted  States, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  15, 1975. 
'  Hon.  Edwabd  M.  Kennedy, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Reference  Is 
made  to  your  request  that  our  Office  review 
the  legality  of  an  agreement  signed  on 
February  27,  1975,  by  representatives  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  authorizing  the  operation  of  an 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
(OPIC)  program  In  Saudi  Arabia. 

You  question  the  legality  of  the  agree- 
ment In  light  of  recent  disclosures  made 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
concerning  the  continued  participation  of 
Saudi  Arabia  In  the  Arab  blacklist  policy. 
In  this  regard  your  letter  reads.  In  pertinent 
part,  as  follows : 

"•  •  •  It  Is  my  oplnlun  that  this  agree- 
ment therefore  plainly  violates  several  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and 
puts  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
In  a  position  of  ImpUclty  acquiescing,  ap- 
proving, and  participating  in  this  policy  of 
business  relationships.  It  means  that  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer  wlU 
be  engaged  In  guaranteeing  the  Invest- 
ments of  those  companies  which  are  accept- 
able to  Saudi  Arabia;  I.e.  those  which  have 
not  engaged  In  activities  which  result  In 
being  placed  on  the  blacklist. 

"In  passing  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  Congress  specifically  linked  all  eco- 
nomic and  developmental  assistance  to  prog- 
ress In  the  pursuit  of  basic  Individual  free- 
doms. Section  102  of  the  Act  states  that:  'It 
Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  principles  of  increased  economic 
cooperation  and  trade  among  countries  .  .  . 
freedom  of  religion,  and  the  right  of  private 
persons  to  travel  and  pursue  lawful  activi- 
ties without  discrimination  as  to  race  or 
religion.' 

"Section  102  further  declares  that  'any  dis- 
tinction made  by  foreign  nations  between 
American  citizens  because  of  race,  color  or 
religion  ...  Is  repugnant  to  our  principles.'  " 

You  letter  also  directs  our  attention  to 
provisions  of  the  F(»elgn  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  set  forth  certain 
of  the  major  purposes,  policies,  and  objec- 
tives of  OPIC.  You  conclude  by  stating  that 
the  "agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment are  legaUy  bound  to  discourage  such 
discriminatory  practices"  and  "should  not  be 
engaged  In  Indirectly  supporting  those  poli- 
cies." Specifically,  our  Office  Is  requested  to 
review  the  legality  of  the  U.S.-Saudl  Arabian 
agreement  in  the  context  of  the  provisions 
cited  above,  and  any  other  relevant  law. 

An  initial  Issue  to  be  considered  Is  whether 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  does  In  fact 
discriminate  against  Individuals  or  busi- 
nesses on  the  basis  of  religion.  The  question 
arises  as  a  result  of  Saudi  Arabian  participa- 
tion, as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Arab 
States,  in  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel.  A  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  the  Arab  boycott  has  been 
the  attempt  to  Inhibit  third  parties  from  as- 
sisting in  Israel's  development  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  so-called  "blacklist"  of  companies 
to  be  boycotted  by  the  members  of  the 
League  of  Arab  States.  The  primary  basis  for 
this  secondary  boycott  Is  a  document  adopted 
by  the  Arab  League  entitled  "General  Prin- 
ciples tor  the  Arab  Boycott  of  Israel  Relat- 
Inig  to  Manufacturing  and  Trading  Con^M- 
nles." 


We  understand  that  this  document,  which 
is  subject  to  the  Interpretation  of  individual 
Arab  Governments,  provides  that  foreign 
companies  and  institutions  wlU  be  consid- 
ered to  be  operating  In  support  of  the  Is- 
raeli economy  and  therefore  will  be  subject 
to  the  Arab  boycott  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

a.  If  they  have  established  a  plant  (a 
branch  or  a  main  one)  In  Israel; 

b.  If  they  have  established  an  assembly 
plant  In  Israel  (the  ban  includes  foreign 
companies  and  Institutions  the  agents  of 
which  assemble  their  products  In  Israel ) ; 

The  ban  also  applies  to  a  foreign  company 
(Its  branches  or  subsidiaries)  which  supplies 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  constituent 
parts  (or  the  engine)  of  a  product  assembled 
In  Israel. 

c.  If  they  possess  general  agents  or  head 
offices  for  the  Middle  East  In  Israel; 

d.  If  they  have  granted  the  right  to  use 
their  name  or  manufacturing  licenses  to 
Israeli  companies; 

e.  If  they  have  become  partners  In  Israeli 
companies  or  manufacturing  plants; 

f.  If  they  have  supplied  advice  or  techni- 
cal expertise  to  Israeli  manvif  acturlng  plants; 

g.  If  they  act  as  agents  for  Israeli  com- 
panies or  principal  Importers  of  Israeli  prod- 
ucts anywhere  outside  Israel; 

h.  If,  within  the  period  of  warning,  they 
refuse  to  reply  to  questions  submitted  to 
them  with  a  view  to  clarifying  their  posi- 
tion and  determining  their  relationship  with 
Israel. 

In  addition  the  "Principles"  specify  that 
foreign  p>ersons  who  are  "Zionist  sympathiz- 
ers" as  well  as  institutions  and  commercial 
companies  that  are  considered  to  be  "pro- 
Zionist"  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  boycott. 

Our  review  of  the  cited  document  indi- 
cates that  the  boycott  principles  as  expressed 
therein  do  not  appear  to  be  based  primarily 
on  religion,  although  It  is  apparent  that  the 
prohibition  against  dealing  with  Zionist 
sympathizers  or  pro-Zlonlsts  could  readily 
be  Interpreted  and  applied  by  an  Arab  Gov- 
ernment on  a  religious  basis.  However,  the 
significant  Issue  is  how  these  principles  are 
and  would  be  applied  by  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  and  whether  the  primary  basis 
for  boycotting  businesses  Is  or  might  be- 
come, in  reality,  that  of  religion.  In  this  re- 
gard, we  direct  your  attention  to  the  en- 
closed copy  of  a  letter  to  us  dated  May  28, 
1975,  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Budget  and  Finance,  Department 
of  State  concerning  this  matter.  Although 
the  State  Department  concluded  that  the 
Arab  boycott  of  Israel  Is  not  expressly  based 
on  religion  and  does  not  differ  significantly 
In  concept  from  prior  international  practice, 
it  acknowledged  that  each  Arab  country  has 
much  discretion  in  applying  the  boycott 
principles.  The  State  Department  also  con- 
cedes that  there  have  been  numerous  ex- 
amples in  the  past  of  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  Saudi  Arabia  "to  distinguish  between  sup- 
porters of  Israel  and  a  person's  religion  or 
ethnic  origin,"  Including  a  general  refusal 
to  issue  visas  to  persons  who  state  on  the 
Saudi  Arabia  visa  application  form  that  they 
are  Jewish  or  have  no  religious  affiliation. 
It  has  also  been  alleged  that  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  along  with  other  Arab 
Governments  have  Included  discriminatory 
provisions  In  contracts  with  American 
companies. 

The  question  of  possible  religious  dis- 
crimination by  Saudi  Arabia  has  been 
and  is  being  investigated  by  various  con- 
gressional committees  as  well  as  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  In  light  of  the  complex 
background,  conflicting  allegations,  and 
various  investigations  concerning  the 
question  of  religious  discrimination  by 
the  Arab  Governments  in  general  and 
Saudi  Arabia  in  particular,  we  cannot 
resolve  this  issue.  However,  for  purposes 


of  addressing  the  legal  questions  pre- 
sented, we  will  assume  arguendo  that 
Saudi  Arabia  does  discriminate  against 
American  citizens  and  businesses  on  re- 
ligious groimds. 

OPIC  operates  under  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  22  U.S.C.A.  sections 
2191  et  seq  (Pocket  pt.,  1975) .  22  U.S.C.A. 
section  2191  provides  in  part: 

"Congressional  statement  of  purpose— 

"To  mobilize  and  facilitate  the  partici- 
pation of  United  States  private  capital 
and  skills  in  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  less  developed  friendly 
coimtries  and  areas,  thereby  comple- 
menting the  development  assistance  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  there  is 
hereby  created  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  •  •  •." 

In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses, OPIC  is  directed  by  this  section 
to  undertake,  inter  alia,  the  following, 
utilizing  broad  criteria: 

•  •  •  •  • 

(g)  to  consider  in  the  conduct  of  its 
oi>erations  the  extent  to  which  less  de- 
veloped country  governments  are  recep- 
tive to  private  enterprise,  domestic  and 
foreign,  and  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  maintain  conditions  ^hich  enable  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  make  its  full  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  process; 

"(h)  to  foster  private  initiative  and 
and  competition  and  discourage  monopo- 
listic practices; 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(J)  to  conduct  its  activities  in  consonance 
with  the  activities  of  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  subchapter  I 
of  this  chapter  and  the  international  trade, 
investment,  and  financial  policies  of  the 
United  States  Government; " 

In  order  to  Implement  these  and  other 
objectives  set  forth  In  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  OPIC  is  authorized 
to  Insure  United  States  Investors  against 
political  risks  of  loss  of  their  overseas  in- 
vestment in  less  developed  friendly  countries 
or  areas  due  to  Inconvertibility  of  currency; 
exprc^rlatlon;  and  war,  revolution,  or  Insur- 
rection, and  to  issue  guarantees  of  loans  and 
other  Investments.  See  22  U3.C.A.  { 2194. 
Furthermore,  22  U.S.C-A.  I  2197  provides  In 
effect  that  before  OPIC  can  issue  insurance 
or  guarantees  to  cover  overseas  Investments, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  must  have 
agreed  to  Institute  such  a  program  In  the 
particular  country  or  area  Involved. 

It  was  pursuant  to  this  statutory  require- 
ment that  OPIC  entered  into  the  agreement 
In  question,  on  February  27,  1975,  entitled 
"Agreement  on  guaranteed  private  Invest- 
ment between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Royal  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia."  Para- 
graph I  of  the  Agreement  reads  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  Increase  participation  by 
United  States  private  enterprise  in  projects 
bringing  new  technology  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
persons  eligible  under  applicable  United 
States  legislation  may  be  Issued  guaranties 
by  the  United  States  Government  against 
loss  due  to  specified  risks  relating  to  con- 
tracts or  Investments  in  Saudi  Arabia  which 
are  ^proved  by  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia  (hereinafter,  "guaranties") .  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
agrees  that  a  contract  or  investment  shall 
be  deemed  approved  for  purposes  of  this 
Agreement  only  If  entered  Into  with  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia,  or  an  agency 
thereof,  or  otherwise  approved  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  laws  and  regulations  of 
Saudi  Arabia." 

As  noted  previously,  you  questton  the 
legality  of  this  agreement  In  light  of  certain 
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of  the  provisions  contained  In  OPIC's  en- 
abling legislation,  specifically  22  XJS.CJ^. 
f  1 2191(g).  (1),  and  (J),  supra.,  as  well  as 
section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended.  22  VS.CJ^.  \  2151  (Pocket 
pt.,  1976),  which  reads  In  pertinent  part  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  free- 
dom, security,  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  are  best  sxistalned  In  a  community 
of  free,  secure,  and  prospering  nations.  In 
particular,  the  Congress  recognizes  the 
threat  to  world  peace  posed  by  aggression  and 
subversion  wherever  they  occur,  and  that 
Ignorance,  want,  and  despair  breed  the  ex- 
tremism and  violence  which  lead  to  aggres- 
sion and  subversion.  The  Congress  declares 
therefore  that  It  Is  not  only  expressive  of 
our  sense  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  com- 
passion but  also  important  to  our  national 
security  that  the  United  States,  through  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  efforts,  assist  the  peo- 
ple of  less  developed  countries  In  their  ef- 
forts to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  resources 
easentlal  for  development  and  to  build  the 
economic,  political  and  social  institutions 
which  will  meet  their  aspirations  for  a  bet- 
ter life,  with  freedom,  and  in  peace. 

"In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that  it 
Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support 
the  principles  of  increased  economic  coop- 
eration and  trade  among  countries,  freedom 
of  the  press,  information,  and  religion,  free- 
dom of  navigation  In  international  water- 
ways, and  recognition  of  the  right  of 
all  private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue 
their  lawful  activities  without  discrimination 
as  to  race  or  religion.  The  Congress  further 
declares  that  any  distinction  made  by  for- 
eign nations  between  American  citizens  be- 
eatue  of  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  grant- 
ing of,  or  the  exercise  of,  personal  or  other 
rights  available  to  American  citizens  is  re- 
pugnant to  our  principles."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Th^  above-quoted  Congressional  state- 
ment of  policy  expressing  the  general  ob- 
jectives of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  is.  of  covirse,  significant 
In  that  it  sets  forth  the  concerns  of  Congress 
In  enacting  the  legislation.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  section  does  not  specifically 
prohibit  assistance  under  the  Act  to  any  for- 
eign nation  that  discriminates  against  Amer- 
ican citizens  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
religion. 

In  this  regard,  we  point  out  that  the  in- 
clusion of  more  specific  language  into  sec- 
tion 102  was  proposed,  but  ultimately  re- 
jected, during  congressional  consideration  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962.  approved 
August  1,  1962,  Pub.  L.  No.  87-565.  76  Stat. 
3S5.  Section  101  of  HH.  11921,  87th  Cong., 
the  House  version  of  the  legislation  ulti- 
mately enacted  as  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, would  have  amended  the  then- 
existing  language  of  section  102  by  adding 
the  following: 

"The  Congress  further  declares  that  any 
attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  make  distinc- 
tions between  American  citizens  because  of 
race,  color,  or  religion  In  the  granting  of 
personal  or  commercial  access  or  in  the  exer- 
cise of  any  other  rights  available  to  Ameri- 
can citizens,  or  the  use  by  any  foreign  na- 
tion of  assistance  made  available  by  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  any  program  or 
activity  of  such  nations  in  the  course  of 
which  discrimination  is  practiced  against 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  his  race,  color,  or  religion.  Is  repugnant 
to  our  principles;  and  in  all  negotiations 
tBith  any  foreign  nation  toith  respect  to  any 
funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this 
Act  these  principles  shall  be  applied.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  report  annually  on 
the  measures  taken  to  apply  the  principles 
stated  above."  (Emphasis  added.) 
H.B.  Rep.  No.  1788,  87th  Congress,  2d  Sess. 


6  (1962),  explained  this  amendment  in  part 
as  follows: 

"The  committee  was  deeply  disturbed  to 
receive,  during  its  consideration  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  amendments  of  1962. 
evidence  that  certain  foreign  nations  con- 
tinue to  make  distinctions  between  Ameri- 
can citizens  because  of  race,  color,  or  reli- 
gion in  the  granting  of  personal  or  commer- 
cial access  and  to  the  exercise  of  rights  avail- 
able to  American  citizens.  The  committee 
believes  that  such  discrimination  against 
American  citizens  is  totally  unwarranted  and 
repugnant  to  our  principles.  The  amendment 
embodied  in  section  101  contains  a  strong 
expression  to  that  effect.  It  declares  that  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  or  reli- 
gion against  American  citizens  Is  repugnant 
to  our  principles  These  principles  shall  be 
applied  in  all  negotiations  with  foreign  na- 
tions with  respect  to  any  funds  appropriated 
under  the  authority  of  this  act.  The  amend- 
ment further  requires  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  report  annually  on  the  measures  taken  to 
Implement  this  directive." 

However,  when  the  1962  legislation  was 
ultimately  enacted  by  Congress,  the  require- 
ment that  the  foregoing  principles  applied 
"In  all  negotiations  with  foreign  nations 
with  respect  to  any  funds  appropriated  under 
authority  of  this  Act"  had  been  deleted.  The 
explanation  for  the  change  was  set  forth 
in  the  conference  report  on  S.  2996,  the  ver- 
sion enacted,  as  follows: 

"The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  revision  of  the  provision  of  the 
House  amendment  which  constitutes  a  clear 
and  strong  declaration  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  distinctions  made  by 
foreign  nations  between  American  citizens 
because  of  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the 
granting  of  or  the  exercise  of  rights  to  which 
all  American  citizens  are  entitled. 

"The  change  in  the  language  agreed  to 
should  not  be  Interpreted  as  an  indication 
that  the  Congress  Is  reconciled  to  the  present 
state  of  affairs  or  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  U.S.  assistance  programs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  dlscovirage  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  all  American  citizens.  Strong 
and  continuous  action  must  be  taken  to  end 
the  present  discriminations  practiced  by  cer- 
tain countries  against  Americans  with  re- 
spect to  personal  and  commercial  access,  and 
the  availability  of  U.S.  assistance  must  be 
influenced  by  the  attitudes  and  policies  of 
its  recipients. 

"Section  302(e)  of  the  biU  requires  an  an- 
nual report  from  the  President  on  progress 
in  the  elimination  of  such  discriminations  " 
HJl.  Rep.  No.  2008,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess  13 
(1962). 

Although  the  foregoing  explanation  from 
the  Conference  Report  does  contain  a  strong 
expression  of  congressional  sentiment  con- 
demning "discrimination  practiced  by  cer- 
tain countries  against  Americans,"  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  actual  statutory  language 
that  would  have  established  an  affirmative 
requirement  that  this  principle  be  applied 
during  negotiations  with  foreign  countries 
was  removed.  However,  we  do  recognize,  as 
indicated  by  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1788.  supra,  that 
the  primary  Justification  for  the  proposed 
amendment,  a  portion  of  which  was  enacted 
into  law.  was  the  Arab  boycott  and  its  effects 
on  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith.  See  Hear- 
ings on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  1055-1081  (1962). 
It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  cited  hearings 
contain  references  to  other  bills,  HSl.  10787 
and  H.R.  10866.  87th  Cong.,  which  did  not 
receive  favorable  consideration  by  the  House 
committee,  but  which  would  have  prohibited 
the  United  States  from  furnishing  any  aid  or 
assistance  to  any  foreign  nation  or  citizen 
thereof  to  be  used  In  carrying  out  any  activ- 
ity under  which  American  citizens  would  be 
discriminated  against. 


We  believe  that  the  following  explanation 
of  the  legal  effect  of  the  policy  section  of  a 
statute  and  its  closely  related  counterpart, 
the  preamble.  Is  also  of  relevance  here' 
Sands.  Statutes  and  Statutory  Construction* 
§  §  20.03,  20.12   (1974)  . 

"The  function  of  the  prearble  is  to  sup- 
ply reasons  and  explanations  and  not  to  con- 
fer power  or  determine  rights.  Hence  it  can- 
not be  given  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  scope 
of  effect  of  a  statute." 

•  •••»' 

"In  place  of  a  preamble  it  has  become  com- 
mon, particularly  in  federal  legislation,  to 
Include  a  policy  section  which  states  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  the  act  in  order  that  admin- 
istrators and  courts  may  know  Its  purposes. 
This  is  frequently  of  significance  where  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  depends  principally 
upon  administration  and  the  administrative 
officers  have  not  participated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  legislation. 

"The  policy  section  like  the  preamble  is 
available  for  the  clarification  of  ambiguous 
provisions  of  the  statute,  but  may  not  be 
used  for  the  creation  of  ambiguity." 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  we  mvat 
conclude  that  the  language  of  22  U.S.CJ^. 
§  2161  does  not  prohibit  the  agreement  in 
question. 

Ovu-  views  are  similar  as  concerns  the  ef- 
fect of  22  U.S.C.A.  §  §  2191(g).  (1).  and  (J), 
quoted  previously.  These  provisions  express 
general  guidelines  to  be  considered  by  OPIC 
in  administering  the  substantive  sections  of 
the  act.  To  the  extent  that  subsection  (J) 
in  effect  Incorporates  the  policies  of  22 
U.S.C.A.  §  2151,  our  views  concerning  that 
section,  set  forth  above,  are  applicable. 

Apart  from  the  statutory  provisions  dis- 
cussed above  (and  assuming  that  religious 
discrimination  is  involved),  implementation 
of  the  agreement  could  conceivably  raise  con- 
stitutional Issues.  Thus,  while  the  policy  at 
2  U.S.C.A.  §  2151  against  discrimination  be- 
tween American  citizens  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  religion  Is  not  strictly  operative  as 
a  matter  of  statutory  law,  reinforcement  or 
ratification  of,  or  substantial  entanglement 
in,  such  discrimination  by  a  Federal  agency 
might  potentially  violate  the  First  and/or 
Fifth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  If 
Saudi  Arabia  pursues  a  policy  of  religious 
discrimination  and  therefore  refuses  to  deal 
with  certain  American  businesses  on  the 
basis  of  religion,  and  since  the  agreement 
specifically  provides  that  contracts  and  In- 
vestments must  be  approved  by  the  Saudi 
Arabia  Government  before  becoming  eligible 
for  OPIC  insurance,  it  would  appear  that 
OPIC  would  necessarily  become  Involved  In 
a  discriminatory  scheme,  albeit  indirectly  and 
involuntarily.  In  other  words,  since  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  OPIC  can  only 
insure  those  projects  in  Saudi  Arabia  that 
are  acceptable  to  Saudi  Arabia,  any  pattern 
of  religious  discrimination  by  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  will  in  effect  be  ratified 
and  approved  by  OPIC.  Businesses  meeting 
the  religious  requirements  of  Saudi  Arabia 
(asuming  again  that  such  requirements  ex- 
ist) wUl  thereby  realize  the  advantages  of 
OPIC  Insurance  and  those  that  do  not  meet 
such  requirements  will  be  at  a  definite  com- 
petitive disadvantage  as  a  direct  result  of 
OPIC's  action  -in  establishing  an  Insurance 
program  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Of  some  relevance  here  are  OPIC's  views 
concerning  the  legality  of  this  agreement  as 
set  forth  in  a  letter  dated  Jime  25,  1975  (a 
copy  of  which  Is  enclosed),  from  Cecil  Hvmt, 
Deputy  General  Counsel  for  OPIC.  This  let- 
ter reads  in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"As  the  Saudi  Arabia  Bilateral  Agreement 
Is  merely  an  executory  agreement  defining 
the  rights  of  the  signatories  if  OPIC  issues 
insurance  in  Saudi  Arabia,  OPIC  believes 
that  the  execution  of  such  agreement  was 
legally  permissible  and  did  not  violate  any 
statutory  provision.  The  legal  and  policy  con- 
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slderatlons  involving  the  economic  boycott 
and  charges  of  discrimination  mentioned  in 
your  letter  are  relevant  to  the  Issuance  of 
insurance  contracts  by  OPIC  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
No  insurance  has  been  Issued  as  yet  and. 
before  it  is,  OPIC  will  carefully  evaluate  the 
conformity  of  such  coverage  with  American 
law  and  the  economic  and  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States.  In  making  that 
evaluation  we  will,  of  course,  take  particular 
care  to  assure  that  issuance  of  Insurance  Is 
consistent  with  United  States  law  and  policy 
with  regard  to  economic  boycotts  and  dis- 
crimination directed  at  American  citizens." 

Thus,  OPIC  adheres  to  the  position  that 
the  agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia  merely  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  an  OPIC  pro- 
gram in  Saudi  Arabia  and  therefore  could 
not  violate  any  statutory  or  presumably  con- 
stitutional provisions  since  it  merely  defined 
the  rights  of  the  respective  parties  and  did 
not  involve  the  actual  issuance  of  insurance. 
We  are  assured  that  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
any  insurance,  "OPIC  will  carefully  evaluate 
the  conformity  of  such  coverage  with  Amer- 
ican law."  However,  it  is  not  clear  that  any 
satisfactory  mechanism  exists  or  could  be 
developed  by  OPIC  to  guarantee  that  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  businesses  are  not  being 
discriminated  against  on  a  religious  basis. 
Presumably  an  American  company  desirous 
of  contracting  with  or  Investing  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  thereby  obtaining  the  benefits  of 
OPIC  insurance  would  be  required  to  make 
at  least  tentative  arrangements  with  Saudi 
Arabia  prior  to  applying  to  OPIC  for  Insur- 
ance. In  this  regard,  the  agreement  Itself 
specifies  that  "a  contract  or  investment  shall 
be  deemed  approved  for  purposes  of  this 
Agreement  only  if  entered  into  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Saudi  Arabia,  or  agency  thereof." 
Of  course,  if  Saudi  Arabia  refuses,  for  what- 
ever reasons  to  enter  into  a  contractual  ar- 
rangement with  an  Interested  company,  there 
would  be  nothing  for  OPIC  to  insure.  OPIC 
might  be  unaware  of  such  rejections  by  Saudi 
Arabia.  Furthermore,  another  even  more  diffi- 
cult problem  would  appear  to  exist  under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement.  We  assume  that  any 
American  companies  that  are  on  the  existing 
"blacklist"  would  not  take  the  time  or  trou- 
ble to  apply  to  either  Saudi  Arabia  or  OPIC 
for  participation  in  this  program.  Therefore, 
If  the  blacklist  has  been  established  or  is 
applied  by  Saudi  Arabia  even  partly  on  re- 
ligious grounds,  OPIC  might  not  learn  of 
the  magnitude  or  existence  of  such  a  dis- 
criminatory "chilling  effect." 

To  summarize,  in  light  of  the  all  Impor- 
tant but  unresolved  factual  questions  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  blacklist  policy  as 
applied  by  Saudi  Arabia,  we  are  not  in  the 
position  to  conclude  that  this  agreement  es- 
tablishing an  OPIC  program  in  Saudi  Arabia 
is  Illegal.  However,  If  it  could  be  determined 
that  the  blacklist  effectively  operates  in  prac- 
tice to  discriminate  against  American  citi- 
zens on  the  basis  of  religion,  we  believe  for 
the  reasons  stated  above  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  instant  agreement  would  be 
subject  to  serious  doubt. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


RENTAL  OF  RAILROAD  ROLUNG 
STOCK  BY  FOREIGN  CORPORA- 
TIONS—H.R.  5559 

AMENOMEMT  NO.  1032 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Finance  Committee  takes  up  some  of 
the  tax  legislation  now  pending  In  the 
Committee,  there  are  two  amendments 
of  primarily  a  technical  nature  I  am 
I>lannlng  to  offer. 


The  first  of  these,  for  the  "clarification 
of  the  tax  status  of  certain  independent 
fishermen"  does  two  things.  First,  for 
boats  manned  by  crews  of  five  or  fewer 
people,  the  bill  provides  that  if  an  in- 
dividual's remuneration  for  his  services 
is  not  wages  but  a  portion  of  the  catch, 
he  shall  be  treated  as  self-employed  for 
certain  tax  purposes.  More  specifically, 
the  legislation  amends  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  by  specifically  excluding  the 
services  performed  by  such  individuals 
from  the  definition  of  employment  un- 
der the  Federal  Insurance  Contribution 
Act,  by  excluding  wages  paid  for  services 
from  the  definition  of  wages  imder  the 
withholding  provisions  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax,  and  by  excluding  such  individ- 
ual's services  from  the  Social  Security 
Act  definition  of  employment  and  in- 
cluding those  services  in  the  definition  of 
self -employment  income. 

The  amendments  will  allow  such  in- 
dividuals to  continue  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  partici- 
pating self-employed  individuals  and 
such  individuals  will  continue  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  recover  under  the  Jones  Act  for 
personal  injury  suffered  while  working. 

The  second  thing  the  amendment 
would  do  is  include  the  harvesting  of 
marine  resources  within  a  definition  of 
agriculture  for  purposes  of  establishing 
tax-exempt  organizations. 

This  would  extend  the  benefits  of  hav- 
ing a  tax-exempt  organization  to  the 
Nation's  fishermen.  These  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  lobstermen,  oyster- 
men,  clammers,  flishermen,  shrimpers, 
and  all  others  who  reap  the  harvest  of 
the  sea. 

Labor  and  farm  organizations  were 
recognized  long  ago  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  as  institu- 
tions which  ■  provided  a  service  to  their 
constituents — a  service  that  benefited 
society  as  a  whole.  Federal  law  offers 
these  organizations  tax-exempt  status  to 
enable  them  to  provide  information  and 
counseling  services,  as  well  as  publicize 
events  which  have  particular  meaning  to 
those  organizations.  My  amendment 
would  do  the  same  for  fishing  organiza- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amekdmxnt  No.  1032 

At  the  end  of  the  blU,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  . — Clarification  of  th«  Tax  Status 
OF  Certain  Indefenbent  Fishermen. — ^That 
(a)  section  3121(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  em- 
ployment) is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (18),  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (19) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (19)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(20)  service  performed  by  an  individ- 
ual on  a  boat  engaged  in  catching  fish  or 
other  forms  of  marine  animal  life  under 
an  arrangement  with  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  such  boat  pursuant  to  which — 

"(A)  such  Individual  does  not  receive  any 
cash  remuneration, 

"(B)  such  individual  receives  a  share  of 
the  boat's  catch  of  fish  or  other  forms  of 
marine  animal  life,  and 


"(C)  the  amoimt  of  such  individual's 
share  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  boat's 
catch  of  fish  or  other  forms  of  marine  ani- 
mal Ufe, 

but  only  if  the  operating  crew  of  such  boat 
Is  normally  made  up  of  fewer  than  six 
individuals.". 

(b)  Section  1402(c)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  trade  or  business) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  out 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and", 
and  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (E)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(P)  service  described  in  section  3121(b) 
(20)". 

(c)  Section  3401(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definition  of  wages  for  purposes  of  with- 
holding) is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (16)  and  m- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (16)  the  foUowing  new  par- 
agraph : 

"(17)  for  services  described  in  section 
3121(b)  (20).". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  210(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (18).  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (19) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (19)  the  following 
new  paragraph :  * 

"(20)  service  performed  by  an  Individual 
on  a  boat  engaged  in  catching  fish  or  other 
forms  of  marine  animal  life  under  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  boat  pursuant  to  which — 

"(A)  such  individual  does  not  receive  any. 
cash  remuneration, 

"(B)  such  individual  receives  a  share  of 
the  boat's  catch  of  fish  or  other  forms  of 
marine  animal  life,  and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  such  Individual's 
share  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  boat's 
catch  of  fish  or  other  forms  of  marine  ani- 
mal life, 

but  only  if  the  operating  crew  of  such  boat 
is  normally  made  up  of  fewer  than  six 
individuals.". 

(b)  Section  211(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by 
adding  after  subparagraph  (E)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(F)  service  described  in  section  210(a) 
(20);". 

Sec.  3.  That  section  501  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemp- 
tion from  tax  on  corporations,  etc.)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as 
(h)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)      DEFlNinON     OF     ACRICtrLTCRAL. For 

purposes  of  subsection  (c)  (5),  the  term  'ag- 
ricultural' includes,  but  is  not  necessarily 
limited  to.  the  art  or  science  of  cultivating 
land,  harvesting  crops  or  marine  resources, 
or  raising  livestock.". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  services  performed  after  December  31. 
1969,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 
The  amendments  made  by  section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  services  per- 
formed after  such  date.  The  amendment 
made  by  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  in 
effect  for  all  taxable  years  beginning  after 
January  1, 1974. 

amendment    no.    1033 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  second  amend- 
ment I  am  submitting  Is  an  amendment 
to  encourage  the  implementation  of  the 
Federal-State  Tax  Collection  Act  of 
1972.  As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
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mlttee's  Subcommittee  on  Oencral  Reve- 
nue Sharing,  I  became  aware)  that  the 
Federal-State  Tax  Collection  Act  of  1972, 
enacted  as  title  n  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  ^long  with 
general  revenue  sharing,  ha&oiever  been 
Implemented.  This  title  provided  for  the 
Federal  collection  of--^tate  income 
taxes — called  piggybacking  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill — ^if  a  State  government 
so  desired,  and  if  certain  criteria  were 
met  with  regard  to  the  State's  own  in- 
come tax.  The  act  has  never  been  imple- 
mented, in  part,  because  of  certain  ob- 
jections of  the  States.  My  amendment 
makes  three  changes  that  would,  hope- 
fully, meet  some  of  those  objections,  and 
enhance  the  changes  that  the  will  of  the 
Congress,  as  expressed  by  this  act,  will  be 
carried  out. 

The  three  changes  my  piggybacking 
amendment  would  make  are  as  follows: 

First,  it  would  allow  implementation  of 
the  act  as  soon  as  any  one  State  desired 
It.  At  present  the  act  may  be  implemented 
only  when  two  States  with  at  least  5 
percent  between  them  of  all  the  Nation's 
tax  returns  request  its  implementation. 
Lowering  that  number  tQ  any  one  State 
would  encourage  a  smaller  State  that 
wanted  to  make  use  of  the  program  to  do 
so  and  would  enable  the  Treasury  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  implementation  on 
a  smaller  scale  before  more  States  got  In- 
volved. 

Second,  it  would  extend  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  January  1  of  the  following  year 
the  period  during  which  a  State  could 
make  alterations  in  their  own  tax  code 
to  take  into  account  any  last  minute 
changes  the  Federal  Government  may 
have  made  in  its  Tax  Code.  This  extra  2 
months  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make 
alterations  and  adjustments  would  make 
them  less  paranoid  of  being  tied  to  Fed- 
eral law,  as  they  must  be  to  qualify  for 
the  piggybacking  provisions. 

Third,  it  would  allow  States  to  provide 
their  citizens  with  a  credit  for  sales  taxes 
against  their  State  income  taxes  and 
still  be  eligible  for  piggybacking.  At 
present,  such  an  allowance  is  not  made 
in  the  act  and  States  who  allow  such  a 
credit  argue,  quite  correctly,  that  to  give 
It  up  would  damage  the  progressivity  of 
their  own  tax  laws.  Such  &n  allowance 
should  be  made  if  we  are  to  encourage 
the  implementation  of  piggybacking. 

A  second  problem  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  act  has  been  the  f  allium  to 
implement  a  set  of  regulations  to  carry 
it  out.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  problem 
too,  will  soon  be  solved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Aitxiroifzirr  No.  1033 

At  the  end  of  the  biU,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

BEC.      .   IjfPLIlCBNTATION'     OF       FEDERAL-STATE 

Tax  CoiXKcnoN  Act  of  1972. 

(e)   Election  bt  States  to  Pakticipate 

Section  204(b)  (2)  of  the  Pederal-State  Tax 
CoaecUon  Act  of  1972  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"(2)  The  first  January  l  which  is  more  than 
one  year  after  the  first  date  on  which  at  least 


one  State  has  notified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  of  an  election  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  under  section  6363 
of  such  Code." 

(b)  TIME  When  Changes  in  State  Laws 
Mat  Be  Effective.— Section  6362(f)  (2)  (b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "enacted  before"  and  all  that 
follows,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing :  "enacted  before  January  1  of  the  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year." 

(c)  Permitted  Adjxtstments  to  Qualified 
Resident  Taxes  for  Pttrposes  of  Federal  Col- 
lection OF  State  Individual  Income  Taxes. — 

(A)  Tax  Based  on  Taxable  Income. — Sec- 
tion 6362(b)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  permitted  adjustments) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sub{>aragraph : 

"(C)  A  credit  is  allowed  against  such  tax 
for  all  or  a  portion  of  any  State  or  local  sales 
tax  imposed  by  the  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  on  the  tixpayer  and  his 
dependents." 

(B)  Qualified  residence  tax  which  is  a 
percentage  of  the  Federal  tax. — Section 
6362(c)  (4)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  further 
permitted  adjustments)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(4)  Further  permitted  adjustments. — A 
tax  which  otherwise  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  fail  to  meet  such  requirements 
solely  because  it  provides  for  one  or  both 
of  the  following  adjustments: 

"(A)  A  credit  determined  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate  Is 
allowed  against  such  tax  for  Income  tax  paid 
to  another  State. 

"(B)  A  credit  Is  allowed  against  such  tax 
for  all  or  a  portion  of  any  State  or  local  tax 
Imposed  by  the  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  on  the  taxpayer  and  his  dependents.". 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  January  1  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


OPEN  COMMTITEE  MEETINGS  IN 

THE  SENATE— S.  RES.  9 

Amendment  No.  1038 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  amending  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  relating  to  open 
committee  meetings. 


OPEN  SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
INGS—S.  RES.  9 

Amendment  No.  1041 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  amending 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  relating  to  open 
committee  meetings. 


I     ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

I  AMENDMENTS 

Amendment  No.  968 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from   South  Carolina   (Mr.  Hol- 

tiNGS)  was  £tdded  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  number  968  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  Senate  Resolution  9,  a 
resolution  amending  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  open  committee  meet- 
ings. 


Amendment  No.  974 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grit. 
FiK)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment number  974  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  HJl.  9005,  an  act  to  authorize 
assistance  for  disaster  relief  and  rehabil- 
itation, to  provide  for  overseas  distri- 
bution and  production  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
•nONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  following  nominations  have 
been  referred  to  and  are  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Blair  A.  Griffith,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Richard  L.  Thornburgh,  resigned. 

Paul  R.  Thomson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Leigh  B.  Hanes,  Jr.,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  November  3, 1975,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I 
wish  to  advise  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  that  the  following  hearings  and 
business  meetings  have  been  scheduled 
before  the  committee  for  the  next  2 
weeks: 

November  7. — Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels  Subcommittee,  10  a.m.,  room  3110, 
hearing,  information  hearing  on  ocean 
mining  industry. 

November  10— Full  committee,  10  a.m., 
room  3110,  hearing,  nomination  of 
Michael  F.  Butler  to  be  General  Counsd 
of  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

November  12.— Full  committee,  10  a.m., 
room  3110,  business  meeting  pending 
calendar  business. 

November  13. — ^Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee,  10  a.m.,  room  3110.  hear- 
ing, S.  867,  Fire  Island  amendments; 
S.  2158,  Vicksburg  authorization  in- 
crease; S.  1689,  to  amend  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  Act  ot 
1972;  and  S.  1847,  to  authorize  101st  Air- 
borne Division  Association  to  erect  a 
memorial  in  District  of  Columbia. 

November  17. — Environment  and  Land 
Resources  Subcommittee,  10  a.m.,  room 
3110,  hearing,  S.  2125,  issuance  of  per. 
mits  on  public  domain  forest  lands  for 
outdoor  recreation. 

November  18. — Full  committee,  10  a.m., 
room  3110,  hearing,  Alaska  D-2  lands 
proposals. 

November  19. — Full  committee,  10  a.m.. 
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room  3110,   business   meeting   pending 
calendar  business. 

November  20. — Full  committee,  10  a.m., 
room  3110,  hearing,  Alaska  D-2  lands 

proposals. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  reschedul- 
ing of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  on  the  nomination 
of  Karl  E.  Bakke,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, November  5,  1975,  in  room  1114 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  com- 
mencing at  2  p.m. 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inoute,  Democrat, 
of  Hawaii,  will  chair  the  hearing.  In- 
dividuals who  wish  further  information 
on  this  hearing  should  contact  Richard 
Daschbach,  staff  counsel,  at  (202)  224- 
1262. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  RICE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HWDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Pro- 
duction, Marketing  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices,  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  will  hear  testimony  begin- 
ning at  9  a.m.  on  Friday,  November  14, 
1975,  in  room  1114  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  on  S.  1645,  S.  2260, 
and  8.  2385,  bills  to  amend  the  rice  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Witnesses  who  desire  to  testify  should 
contact  the  clerk.  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  324  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510,  tele- 
phone (202)  224-2035,  before  the  close 
of  business  on  Tuesday,  November  11. 

Each  witness  will  be  asked  to  submit 
tiiree  copies  of  a  prepared  statement  to 
the  committee  clerk  on  Thursday, 
November  13,  and  to  bring  50  copies  of 
the  statement  to  the  clerk  on  the  day 
of  the  hearing. 

Each  witness  will  be  limited  to  ten 
minutes  for  oral  testimony  in  order  to 
permit  the  maximum  number  of  wit- 
nesses, and  to  permit  more  time  for  ques- 
tioning. Written  statements  of  greater 
length  will  be  accepted  in  full  for  the 
hearing  record. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE  SENATE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
two  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3110  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  on  November  18  and  20. 
Testimony  will  be  received  on  S.  1687 
and  S.  1688,  two  biUs  which,  pursuant 
to  section  17(d)  (2)  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  would  designate 
83  million  acres  and  106  million  acres, 
respectively,  of  public  domain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Alaska  for  inclusion  in  the 
four  national  conservation  systems — the 
National  Forest.  Park,  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers,  and  Wildlife  Refuge  Systems. 


The  committee  has  invited  representa- 
tives of  the  proponents  of  the  two  meas- 
ures— the  administration  and  the  Sierra 
aub— to  testify.  We  expect  the  testi- 
mony they  will  present  to  contain  de- 
scriptions of  the  principles  and  policies 
which  served  as  a  basis  for,  and  the  pro- 
cedures followed  in,  the  preparation  of 
their  proposals  and  analyses  of  the 
specific  provisions  in  those  measures. 

In  addition,  invitations  to  testify  have 
been  extended  to  the  three  members  of 
the  Alaslui  congressional  delegation  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State.  Further  hear- 
ings will  be  scheduled  for  early  this 
spring  in  order  to  receive  testimony  from 
interested  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  these  proposals  are  of 
critical  importance  to  this  Nation  and 
to  the  State  of  Alaska.  Either  bill,  if  en- 
acted, would  more  than  double  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  and  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  and  would  pro- 
foimdly  affect  Alaska's  future  land  use 
patterns.  FortunaUey,  as  section  17(d) 
(2)  of  the  SetUement  Act  provides  that 
most  of  the  lands  involved  in  these  two 
bills  will  be  withdrawn  until  December 
18,  1978,  the  Congress  has  sufficient  time 
to  give  to  these  proposals  the  careful 
consideration  they  deserve.  The  two  No- 
vember hearings  may  be  considered  as 
the  initial  step  in  this  committee's  delib- 
erations concerning  this  legislation  and  a 
preparatory  step  for  this  spring's  public 
hearings.  The  record  of  the  November 
hearings  will  provide  for  the  committee 
members  and  the  public  the  first  readily 
accessible  statements,  of  the  purposes, 
policies,  and  provisions  of  the  "d-2  lands" 
proposals.  Hopefully,  the  record  will  serve 
as  a  basic  resource  document  to  which 
public  witnesses  may  refer  in  preparing 
their  testimony  for  the  spring  hearings 
and  which  the  committee  members  may 
consult  in  receiving  and  analyzing  that 
testimony. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Steven  P.  Quarles  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-9894. 


AlWOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOLAR 
ENERGY  BY  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  continue  hearings 
on  the  development  of  solar  energy  by 
small  business  on  Novemlier  18,  1975,  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  1114  of  the  Dirksen 
Office  Building.  They  will  be  chaired  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyte),  as  a  continuation  of  solar 
energy  hearjags^^he  committee  held  on 
May  13  aura  14,  ahd  October  8  and  22, 
1975. 

For  further  ipfbrmation,  please  con- 
tact the  contmittee  offices,  telephone 
224-5175. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING— TO  AMEND 
THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT  TO  ADD  A 
NEW  CHAPTER  THERETO  PROVID- 
ING  FOR  THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF 
THE  DEBTS  OF  MAJOR  MUNICI- 
PALITIES—S.  2597 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  an  open  public  hear- 


ing has  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery on  President  Ford's  proposal  for 
amendment  of  the  municipal  bank- 
ruptcy and  reorganization  provisions  of 
tiUe  11  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  4,  1975,  commencing  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  6202  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  sub- 
mit a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  subcommittee  office, 
6306  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  224-3618. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  7-day  rule  be 
waived  due  to  the  nature  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wisH  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Environment,  Soil  Conser- 
vation, and  Forestry,  chaired  by  Senator 
Eastland,  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  2081  to  provide  for  furthering  the  con- 
servation, protection,  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  land,  water,  and  related 
resources  for  sustained  use.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  held  at  1  p.m.  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 10,  1975,  in  room  324  of  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building. 

Witnesses  who  desire  to  testify  should 
contact  the  clerk.  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  324  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  20510,  tele- 
phone 202/224-2035.  Each  witness  is 
asked  to  provide  50  copies  of  his  state- 
ment to  the  committee  clerk  on  the  day 
of  the  hearing. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  IN  ROOM  NUM- 
BER IN  BANKRUPTCY  HEARINGS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  the  hearings  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  235  and  S.  236, 
two  proposals  to  revise  the  bankruptcy 
laws  of  the  United  States,  scheduled  for 
November  5  and  6  in  room  6202  have 
been  moved  to  room  6226  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  PLEA  FOR  PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  May  1, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  Senate 
.Joint  Resolution  78  whch  would  des- 
ignate the  week  commencing  with  the 
third  Monday  in  February  of  each  year 
as  National  Patriotism  Week.  It  was  my 
hope  that  we  could  approve  this  resolu- 
tion quickly  so  that  the  first  National 
Patriotism  Week  would  be  held  during 
our  Bicentennial  year. 

The  idea  for  National  Patriotism  Week 
came  from  an  outstanding,  energetic, 
determined  Scottsdale  girl,  Lori  Cox,  who 
is  16  years  old. 

The  fight  she  has  put  up  to  promote 
patriotism  in  Arizona  schools  is  a  won- 
derful testimony  to  her  dynamic 
character  and  devotion  to  country.  The 
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opposition  she  has  encountered  Is  a  sad 
testinuMiy  as  to  the  attitude  of  too  many 
teenagers  and  adults  who  seem  to  feel 
that  patriotism  Is  out  of  style  or  simply 
too  much  trouble. 

The  campaign  by  Lorl  Cox  has  had 
great  Impact  not  only  In  Arizona  but  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  nation.  I  have 
received  many  letters  from  other  States 
mentioning  Miss  Cox  and  commending 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  78.  Other  Sen- 
ators have  contacted  me  to  become  co- 
sponsors  after  receiving  contacts  from 
their  constituents  who  became  aware  of 
the  resolution  because  of  her  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  not  been  an 
easy  crusade  for  Lorl  Cox,  and  I  doubt 
there  are  many  teenagers — or  adults — 
who  would  have  had  the  courage  to  carry 
forward  In  the  face  of  the  obstacles  she 
has  encountered.  Recently  she  gave  a 
speech  which  recounted  the  struggle  and 
her  motivation  In  trying  to  restore  pride 
In  our  country.  This  is  an  extremely 
meaningful  speech,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  wUl  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  why  we  need  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  78. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

MT  PLZA  for  PATRIOnSM 

(By  Lorl  Cox) 

I  would  like  to  tell  all  Americans  what  it 
was  like  during  my  campaign  to  restore  a 
time  m  my  school  to  have  the  opportunity 
for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  When  I  first 
requested  a  classroom  time  for  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  my  school  administrators  were  re- 
luctant to  initiate  a  time  for  such  an  ob- 
servance. My  principal  explained  we  no  longer 
have  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  in  the  class- 
room because  some  of  the  students  do  not  re- 
spect the  ceremony  and  the  teachers  com- 
plained about  their  conduct.  I  waited  for 
weeks  for  a  response  from  the  administra- 
tors. My  request  was  Ignored!  I  then  went 
to  the  school  board.  In  opposition  to  my  re- 
quest the  Superintendent  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation testified  by  saying,  "The  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  on  a  dally  basis  may  prove  to  be 
a  traumatic  experience  for  some  students." 
The  school  board  members  said  they  woiild 
consider  my  request  and  seek  legal  advise- 
ment before  making  a  decision. 

The  following  week  I  began  working  with 
several  friends  in  front  of  super-markets 
gathering  over  3.000  signatures  on  a  petition 
that  requested  the  school  board  to  allow  a 
time  in  the  classroom  for  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance. The  school  board  then  granted 
the  dally  opportunity.  During  the  following 
five  months  a  minority  group  of  students  and 
some  teachers  began  to  display  signs  of  pro- 
test. Numerous  new6  articles  were  printed  in 
school  and  local  newspapers  that  did  not 
encourage  respect  for  the  Scottsdale  School 
Board's  ruling.  D\irlng  this  period  our  Na- 
tion's flag  was  stolen  from  my  school  prem- 
ises. Once  during  the  National  Anthem  a  stu- 
dent paraded  down  the  hallway  proudly  dis- 
playing a  communist  flag.  The  flagpole  lines 
were  cut  so  that  our  Nation's  flag  did  not  fly 
over  my  school  for  eleven  days.  One  school 
was  vandalized,  an  American  flag  was  cut  in 
pieces  and  parts  of  It  burned.  My  efforts  for 
a  Memorial  Assembly  were  denied  because  it 
Involved,  and  I  quote,  "Too  much  patriot- 
ism." 

Students  testified  before  the  school  b<;>ard 
that  our  flag  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 
cloth  and  said  the  pledge  was  meaningless. 
They  complained  they  were  too  tired  to  stand 
In  the  morning  and  that  the  repetition  made 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  meaningless!  Oth« 


era  stated  that  peer  pressure  made  them 
stand.  In  answer  to  those  complaints  I  said, 
"We  high  school  students  had  better  learn 
to  take  the  pressures  now  If  we  are  to  be- 
come responsible  adults."  As  for  the  repe- 
tition. I  ask  those  students,  "If  one  minute 
a  week  is  going  to  bother  them,  what  were 
their  plans  when  they  enter  the  adult  world 
and  have  to  work  40  hours  a  week  at  a  Job 
which  may  be  very  repetitlovis?"  There  are 
many  things  we  all  do  each  day,  but  that 
does  not  mean  we  all  find  them  repetitious 
or  meaningless.  I  pray  each  day  and  find  It 
very  meaningful! 

At  the  end  of  five  months  the  school  board 
gave  in  to  the  students  protest  by  voting 
to  eliminate  the  dally  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
entirely  and  substituting  it  with  a  once  a 
week  patriotic  observance.  I  pleaded  with 
the  board  to  continue  with  their  previoiis 
ruling  by  saying,  "We  need  the  support  of 
all  teachers  and  administrators  to  help  solve 
the  rebellion  problem  Instead  of  running 
from  it.  Why  do  those  of  us  who  love  Amer- 
ica have  to  suffer  for  the  disrespect  of  a  few? 
Give  us  the  opportunity  to  find  the  solu- 
tion and  hopefully  build  some  patriotism 
among  the  students." 

The  school  board  denied  my  plea,  so  I  went 
to  the  Arizona  State  Legislature.  I  made  my 
plea  l>efore  the  Senate  Education  Committed 
urging  passage  of  a  bill  that  would  afford 

e  dally  opportunity  for  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
eglance  in  all  public  schools  In  Arizona.  I 
made  many  trips  to  the  state  Capitol  and 
witnessed .  several  of  my  state  Legislators 
openly  arguing  against  the  bill.  It  was  up- 
setting to  hear  some  of  their  views.  As  some 
students  called  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
meaningless  so  did  several  of  the  state  Leg- 
islators. This  experience  has  taught  me  the 
important  responsibility  we  all  have  as 
voters.  It  is  important  that  we  vote  so  that 
those  elected  to  oiSce  will  represent  and 
protect  the  American  ideals. 

After  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  the  support 
of  many  organizations  and  concerned  citi- 
zens the  bill  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
was  passed  and  signed  into  law  by  Arissona's 
Governor,  Raul  Castro.  The  bill  forces  no 
one,  but  allows  the  opportunity  for  those 
who  wish  to  participate  in  pledging  alle- 
giance. Because  of  the  attitudes  and  actions 
of  some  students  I  initiated  an  idea  for  a 
National  Patriotism  Week.  It  is  my  hope 
and  feeling  that  if  young  Americans  better 
understood  the  meaning  of  o\ir  Nation's 
symbols  they  would  not  Ignore  or  disrespect 
them.  We  need  to  learn  about  the  basics  of 
our  heritage  because  when  some  high  school 
and  grammar  school  students  were  asked  to 
write  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  or  the  National 
Anthem  many  of  them  could  not  do  it. 

I  compiled  my  idea  and  then  wrote  to 
one  hundred  national  leaders  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  explaining 
my  suggestions  for  a  National  Patriotism 
Week  and  why  such  a  program  was  so  im- 
portant. National  Patriotism  Week  would 
encourage  primary  and  secondary  schools 
to  adopt  an  appropriate  ciirriculum  for  a 
designated  week  in  February  including  such 
elements  as  the  study  of  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance, the  National  Anthem,  National  sym- 
bols, seals,  mottoe,  monuments,  heroe,  and 
accomplishments. 

I  requested  the  President  to  proclaim  s 
National  Patriotism  Week.  Here  I  am,  sixteen 
years  old,  not  even  old  enough  to  vote,  and 
yet  our  leaders  in  Washington  listened.  I 
began  receiving  many  letters  of  encourage- 
ment from  leaders  throughout  the  United 
States.  Then  one  day  the  mailman  delivered 
a  most  unusual  letter.  It  was  quite  different 
from  any  stationery  I  had  ever  seen.  Re- 
alizing then  it  was  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  was  over- 
whelmed. My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  so  my 
mom  had  to  read  the  letter  to  me.  His  letter 
was  very  friendly,  encouraging,  and  very  In- 
spiring. 


About  five  days  later  another  letter  ar- 
rived from  the  White  House.  This  letter  wai 
written  by  the  Acting  General  Counsel  by 
order  of  the  President.  He  suggested  I  ask 
a  Representative  in  Congress  or  one  of  my 
Senators  to  Introduce  legislation  (a  joint 
resolution)  calling  upon  the  President  to 
proclaim  a  National  Patriotism  Week.  He 
said  such  an  observance  would  be  mora 
meaningful  If  it  had  the  endorsement  of  the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  President. 

It  seems  unbelievable  when  I  think,  my 
lesson  in  natlonil  legislation  did  not  come 
from  a  textbook,  but  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Since  then  I  have  written 
to  every  Congressman  In  Washington.  D.O. 
In  reply,  I  have  found  that  many  of  our 
government  leaders  have  been  like  teachers, 
by  advising,  assisting,  and  showing  me  the 
way  tor  succeed  with  my  efforts  for  legisla- 
tion. Congressman  John  Rhodes  has  written 
me  over  a  dozen  letters  and  has  sent  count- 
less letters  to  his  colleagues  in  Washington 
to  request  their  support  for  a  National 
Patriotism  Week.  My  program  was  adopted 
into  bill  form  and  presented  to  Congress  by 
Congressman  John  Rhodes  along  with  37 
co-sponsors.  Senator  Pavil  Fannin  introduced 
the  legislation  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Fannin 
too  has  corresponded  frequently  and  has  been 
very  helpful  in  working  for  a  National 
Patriotism  Week.  I  am  now  waiting  to  hear 
as  to  when  I  will  be  allowed  to  q>eak  before 
a  Congressional  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
Importance  of  National  Patriotism  Week. 

I  hope  you  all  will  share  my  story  with 
your  friends  and  families.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
through  my  experience  Americans  young  and 
old  will  realize  the  Importance  of  becoming 
involved  In  our  schools  and  In  our  govern- 
ment. It  is  important  that  our  American 
Ideals  are  protected  and  patriotism  Is  re- 
stored. Nowadays  people  are  quick  to  criticize 
ova  government.  They  seem  to  blame  and 
label  all  politicians  as  bad,  possibly  because 
of  the  Watergate  incident.  We  must  realize 
that  the  Watergate  affair  Involved  only  a 
handful  of  people,  and  certainly  those  in- 
dividuals do  not  represent  all.  We  must  not 
blame  all  of  our  leaders  for  the  mistakes  of 
a  few. 

I  have  received  over  150  letters  from  gov- 
ernment leaders  and  found  many  who  care, 
who  are  honest,  hardworking,  and  dedicated 
Congressmen,  working  for  the  goodness  of 
America.  Often  we  hear  the  wrongs  of  our 
Nation.  We  surely  must  recog^nlze  our  faults 
and  work  to  correct  them,  but  please  keep 
in  mind  the  scarring  impressions  being 
formed  by  children  younger  than  myself. 
Stripping  a  child  of  his  pride  may  cause  him 
to  lose  all  incentive  to  go  forward. 

It  is  time  we  all  Join  together  and  restore 
the  pride  that  is  due  our  Nation  and  show 
her  we  are  loyal.  We  wUl  be  a  better  people 
because  of  pride  and  by  transmitting  those 
attributes  unto  one  another  we  will  find  our 
Nation's  stars  and  stripes  reflect  truth.  Tou 
know  our  permissive  society  has  not  taught 
us  responsibility,  instead  it  has  made  us  lazy. 
Give  us  discipline  and  rules.  We  will  become 
better  citizens  by  being  made  to  follow  and 
respect  the  rules  set  forth. 

Someday  we  will  be  your  leaders  and  where 
are  the  adults  of  today  going  to  be  if  we,  your 
future  leaders,  have  never  learned  to  abide 
rules  or  respect  others?  Patriotism  and  re- 
spect go  together.  I  want  my  children  to  be 
morally  righteous,  unselfish,  patriotic,  and 
thankful  for  being  an  American.  If  they  have 
these  values  they  will  secure  my  future  as  we 
should  secure  theirs.  They  will  be  the  ones  to 
hold  our  great  Nation  on  the  pedestal  where 
she  so  rightfully  belongs. 

In  one  of  the  letters  I  received  from  Sena- 
tor Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  he 
said,  and  I  quote,  "Patriotic  Americans  must 
continue  to  set  the  example  for  those  who  do 
not  have  sufficient  love  for  our  Country,  Its 
people,  institutions  and  symbols.  By  their 
loyal  example  perhaps  they  can  inspire  these 
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persons  to  show  more  respect  for  America. 
We  must  never  forget  that  the  willingness 
to  support  one's  country  through  interest, 
participation,  and  if  necessary,  through  sac- 
rifice provides  the  framework  of  a  great  Na- 
tion." 

People  often  ask  me  why  I  have  become  in- 
volved with  my  efforts  for  patriotism.  ...  I 
have  been  taught  by  my  parents  that  it  is 
everyone's  duty  to  be  a  concerned  and  work- 
ing citizen.  It  is  important  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  traditions  and  symbols  that  rep- 
resent our  free  Nation.  Tou  know,  Joseph 
Stalin  once  said,  and  I  quote,  "If  we  can  ef- 
fectively kill  the  national  pride  and  patriot- 
ism of  just  one  generation,  we  will  have  won 
that  country.  Therefore,  there  must  be  con- 
tinued propaganda  abroad  to  undermine  the 
loyalty  of  the  citizens  in  general  and  teen- 
agers in  particular.  By  making  readily  avail- 
able drugs  of  various  kinds,  by  giving  a  teen- 
ager alcohol,  by  praising  his  wildness,  by 
strangling  him  with  sex  literature  and  ad- 
verting to  him  or  her  the  psychopolitlcal 
preparation  can  create  the  necessary  atti- 
tude of  chaos,  idleness,  and  worthlessness." 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  American  peo- 
ple not  to  let  this  happen !  People  have  asked 
me  too  where  I  get  the  courage  and  strength 
to  continue  with  my  efforts.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  my  parents  whom 
I  love  very  much.  TTiey  have  taught  me  the 
values  I  practice  each  day,  basically  those 
values  are  to  love,  honor,  respect,  share,  and 
give  of  yourself  as  God  would  want  all  oif  us 
to  do.  My  strength  I  am  sure  comes  from  our 
creator  in  heaven.  God's  love  and  guidance 
supports  me  and  I  am  very  thankful  to  Him 

I  will  conclude  my  address  to  you  by  telling 
you  about  what  It  has  been  like  now  that 
school  Is  back  in  session.  The  jeers  and  mock- 
ery continue,  however,  the  ridicule  from  fel- 
low students  and  some  teachers  will  not 
discourage  me.  My  experience  has  made  me  a 
stronger  person  and  determine  to  continue 
my  plea  for  patriotism.  I  regret  the  first  day 
of  school  some  teachers  snickered  and  re- 
minded the  students  they  did  not  have  to 
participate  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  I 
was  hopeful  they  would  have  encouraged 
respect.  To  the  students  who  have  openly 
ridiculed  me  I  answer  them  by  saying: 

"Our  flag  represents  each  and  everyone  of 
you.  It  is  all  of  us  together,  united  as  Ameri- 
cans, and  representing  freedom  for  all.  It 
represents  choice.  When  I  first  asked  for  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  in  our  classrooms  a 
choice  was  there  and  still  Is !  Either  you  par- 
ticipate or  you  do  not  participate.  That  is 
freedom!  My  opposition  wanted  to  take  that 
choice  from  me.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
neglect  the  symbols  that  represent  the  free- 
doms that  we  all  enjoy  each  day.  Think  of 
our  forefathers  and  the  toll  it  took  to  build 
such  a  great  Nation.  Then  be  grateful !  Think 
of  those  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  dur- 
ing war,  some  of  those  men  may  have  been 
your  fathers,  your  brothers,  or  possibly  a 
close  friend.  You  have  the  choice  to  pledge 
or  not  to  pledge,  so  if  I  stand  alone  in  my 
classroom  to  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
then  I  will  stand  alone;  but  before  you  ridi- 
cule my  patriotism,  learn  a  little  about  it 
before  you  criticize. 

"Go  to  a  Disabled  American  Veterans 
meeting.  Listen  to  them,  take  a  good  look 
at  those  veterans.  I  have!  Some  veterans  are 
young,  some  are  old,  some  crippled  and  con- 
fled  to  wheelchairs,  some  are  without  limbs, 
but  when  it  comes  time  for  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  they  stand  proud.  Those  men  in 
wheel  chairs  iinable  to  stand  seemed  to  be 
ten  feet  tall.  I  thought  about  some  of  those 
students  who  had  complained  before  the 
school  board  that  they  had  to  stand  every- 
day for  fifteen  seconds  to  pledge  our  flag, 
yet  those  veterans  without  limbs  live  every 
minute  of  their  lives  with  remembrance  of 
preserving  this  Nation.  These  brave  men  in 
fl?lte  of  their  handicaps  continue  to  work  for 


America  without  complaint!  They  paid  the 
price  for  ovir  freedoms  yet  continue  to  serve 
our  country  with  interest  and  allegiance  to 
America.  Ask  yourself  for  whom  did  they  risk 
their  lives  and  for  whom  did  they  become 
disabled?  The  answer  is  for  you  and  for  me! 
Can  you  afford  fifteen  seconds  a  day  to  pledge 
saieglance  to  a  flag  that  represents  them?  I 
can  and  I  hope  all  Americans  will." 


IT'S  VERY,  VERY  LATE— BUT  STILL 
THERE  IS  TIME 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
recently  was  brought  to  my  attention 
an  excellent  sermon  delivered  by  Dr. 
Robert  V.  Ozment,  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Atlanta. 

Dr.  Ozment,  in  a  most  eloquent  and 
forceful  message,  expresses  concerns 
about  our  Nation  which  I  believe  are 
shared  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  today,  myself  included.  In  an 
age  of  moral  and  economic  permissive- 
ness and  indulgence,  Dr.  Ozment  issues 
a  very  strong  call  for  more  self-reliance, 
self-discipline,  and  old-fashioned  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Ozment  on  his  in- 
spiring address,  and  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Ozment's  sermon  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It's  Vebt,  Vert  Late — Bur  Stux  These  Is 

Time! 

(By  Dr.  Robert  V.  Ozment) 

I  was  driving  through  South  Georgia  this 
week  and  came  into  a  place  where  there 
were  wagons  and  trucks  just  lining  the 
streets  In  this  small  country  town.  Gener- 
ally we  go  down  the  expressways  and  we 
really  miss  seeing  Georgia.  I  was  going  to 
Cairo,  Georgia  and  Donalsonville,  which  is 
almost  on  the  Florida  line  and  almost  on  the 
Alabama  line  in  Southwest  Georgia.  I  spoke 
in  Cairo  and  I  told  them  I  iised  to  have  a 
hard  time  pronouncing  their  city.  I  would 
say  Kiro  and  flnally  Mr.  Hatcher  got  it 
through  my  head  that  you  don't  pronounce 
it  like  you  do  in  Egypt.  It's  Karo. 

I  saw  loads  and  loads  of  peanuts.  There's 
little  cotton  in  South  Georgia.  It's  all  pea- 
nuts. I  love  peanuts  and  so  I  stopped  by 
this  place  and  thought  I  could  buy  me  a  sack 
of  peanuts.  In  this  particular  place,  they 
process  100,000  tons  a  day.  Now  that's  a  lot 
of  peanuts.  I  mean  they  were  just  as  far  as 
you  could  see.  I  went  into  the  office  and 
said,  "I'd  like  to  buy  some  peanuts."  And 
the  man  said,  "We  don't  sell  peanuts  here!" 
I  said  to  him,  "It  looks  like  you'd  have  a 
good  thing  here  with  "all  these  peanuts." 
But  of  course,  I  understood  because  he  said 
they  belonged  to  the  farmers.  "We  Just  buy 
them  and  process  them  and  send  them  on 
to  someone  else."  This  was  a  jobber. 

He  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Do  I  know  you?" 
I  said,  "I  don't  know."  But  I  told  him  who  I 
was  and  do  you  know  he  got  me  a  sack  of 
peanuts  in  a  hurry!  And  I  said,  "I  want  to  pay 
you  for  these."  He  said.  "No,  preacher,  I  told 
you  we  don't  seU  peanuts  but  I  can  give  you 
some."  That  was  even  better!  I  took  the  pea- 
nuts and  thanked  him.  When  you  get  a  gift 
from  someone  you  don't  always  look  for  the 
price  tag — it  isn't  proper — but  I  Just  wanted 
to  know  bow  much  peanuts  are  bringing. 
They  are  bringing  $450.00  a  ton.  He  had  a 
sack  about  this  big  and  I  said,  "I'd  Just  like 
to  know  how  much  these  peanuts  are  worth 
because  when  you  come  to  Atlanta,  I  want 
you  to  tak«  tt  out  m  preaching."  He  said, 


"Well,  preacher,  that  bag  of  peanuts  I'd  say 
would  wholesale  for  about  $400."  I  said,  "But 
I  don't  preach  any  $4.00  sermons.  "But"  be 
was  quick  to  reply,  "I  could  come  twice!" 

I  want  to  lift  a  page  out  of  history  this 
morning.  It's  really  a  familiar  page.  We  read 
it  and  forget  It  so  easily  and  so  quickly.  It's 
the  story  of  a  great  empire  that  is  simply 
read  about  now  and  studied  in  the  pages  of 
history.  A  powerful  empire  that  has  gone 
from  its  splendor  and  power  to  dust  and 
ashes.  It  seems  to  me  that  Intelligent  people 
could  learn  from  the  past  because  the  past 
speaks  very  clearly  and  offers  good  advice. 
The  past  speaks  to  us  in  many  ways.  Penicil- 
lin was  discovered  by  Alex  Fleming  and  when 
we  think  about  penicillin  we  think  about 
him.  When  we  talk  to  someone  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  we  think  about  Cyrus  Field. 
That's  the  past  speaking  to  us.  When  we  tiun 
on  an  electric  light,  we  think  alsout  Thomas 
Edison.  The  past  speaks  to  us  in  so  many 
different  ways.  When  we  read  the  morning 
newspaper,  it  tells  us  that  thousands  of  peo- 
ple have  died  In  order  to  keep  us  free.  Daniel 
Boorstm,  a  great  historian,  said,  "The  iUs 
of  the  world  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  lost  our  sense  of  history.  We  forget 
about  our  heritage."— even  though  the  past 
has  been  written  on  pages  of  sacrlflce  with 
the  blood  of  martyrs. 

Mr.  Boorstln  said  this.  "We  are  obsessM  by 
where  we  are  and  we  forget  where  we  came 
from  and  how  we  got  here.  We're  Just  ob- 
sessed with  today — getting  the  pleasures  of 
the  flesh  now — forgetting  about  the  past  and 
what  the  past  means  to  us  and  especially  for- 
getting about  the  Creator;  where  we  came 
from,  how  we  got  here  and  what  the  future 
ought  to  be." 

Rome  was  very  rich.  Rome  was  a  mighty 
empire.  She  was  strong  in  military  power, 
a  market  place  of  the  world.  People  came  to 
Rome  from  all  over  the  known  world.  Rome 
felt  she  was  Impregnable;  her  walls  were 
solid,  her  banks  were  full  but  her  walls  were 
crumbling  and  the  splendor  she  knew  turned 
to  ashes.  Now  a  student  of  history  need  not 
ask  why  because  we  know  the  answers.  The 
historian.  Gibbon,  answers  these  questions  in 
"The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
He  focuses  upon  three  or  four  major  points. 
First  of  all  he  said  one  of  the  major  factors 
in  the  cnunbllng  walls  of  the  great  empire 
could  be  attributed  to  the  divorce  rate.  The 
breaking  up  of  that  little  family  unit  which 
Is  the  basis  of  morals,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  that  is  good  in  this  country — the  family 
unit,  their  love,  their  courage,  their  fortitude, 
what  they  are  being  taught  and  what  we 
learn  in  the  family  unit. 

Sometimes  we  think  maybe  Gibbon  was 
writing  about  our  day.  and  If  you  read  this 
book  you  will  discover  many  things  are  very 
current  and  it  might  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  dally  papers.  The  United  States  leads 
the  way  in  broken  homes  and  broken  homes 
will  finally  result  in  broken  lives.  Now  there 
are  many,  many  people  who  get  divorced  each 
year  and  some  of  them  are  obviously  good 
people  and  maybe  most  of  them  are  good 
people.  But  the  truth  Is,  someone  is  always 
hurt.  You  do  not  invest  five  years,  or  ten 
years  or  thirty  years  together  and  then  sep- 
arate and  not  be  hurt.  Divorce  is  in  one 
measure,  the  flag  of  failure,  not  on  the  part 
of  two  Individuals  but  at  least  on  the  part 
of  one.  We  sometimes  get  our  priorities  mixed 
up  and  we  push  God  out  of  our  lives.  We  for- 
get that  we  belong  to  a  community,  we  be- 
long to  one  another  and  so  selflshness,  pride 
and  epo  all  become  a  dominating  force  in 
life.  When  God  is  pushed  out  you  cannot 
have  the  marriage  you  ought  to  have.  I  tell 
foil's  It  taVes  three  people  to  make  marriage 
work.  It  takes  a  couple  who  are  dedicated  and 
committed  to  one  another  and  committed  to 
righteousness,  and  God  must  be  that  third 
person.  But  whenever  there  is  divorce,  al- 
ways one  person  is  wrong  and  most  of  the 
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time  two  persons  are  wrong.  I  dare  say  there 
are  very  few  perfect  marriages. 

I  lieard  about  a  lady  who  said  her  hiuband 
was  a  perfect  husband.  I  never  met  hUn.  I 
never  saw  him.  but  at  least  she  said  be  was 
a  perfect  husband.  Then  this  man  spoke  up 
and  said.  "My  wife  ts  always  right!"  You  see. 
you  wonder  about  thii.  Maybe  he  is  a  story 
teller.  I  don't  know,  but  if  be  is  perfect,  I 
Just  say  to  you  that  I  have  never  seen  the 
perfect  husband.  I  have  come  pretty  close 
when  I  look  in  the  mirror — but  I'm  not  per- 
fect— I  really  wouldn't  say  that  at  all ! 

This  man  was  reading  the  sports  page  and 
his  wife  was  watching  television.  She  said, 
"Tou  don't  love  me  like  you  used  to."  He 
answered,  "I  do  love  you.  What  makes  you 
think  I  don't?"  "Well,"  she  said,  "when  we 
were  first  married  we  would  sit  together  on 
the  couch  and  you  would  rtm  your  fingers 
through  my  hair  and  you  would  put  your 
arm  around  my  shoulder  and  bite  me  a  little 
on  the  ear."  With  this,  be  got  up  and  wtJked 
out.  She  said,  "I  didn't  mean  to  make  you 
mad.  Where  are  you  going?"  He  replied, 
"I'm  >ust  going  to  get  my  teeth!"  Well,  you 
don't  prove  love  that  way.  I  know  that.  That 
Isn't  genuine  love  but  the  truth  Is  the  fam- 
ilies are  breaking  apart  in  this  country  and 
that  was  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the 
greatest  empires  in  history  becoming  dust 
and  ashes.  You  can't  build  a  civilization 
upon  anything  but  honestjc,  up>on  concern, 
upon  respect,  upon  love,  upon  trust  and 
basically  upon  the  principles  we  find  in 
thlslUe. 

Qlbbon  said  that  was  one  of  the  under- 
lying forces;  one  of  the  things  that  rooted 
out  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  empire  we 
have  ever  known.  Secondly,  he  said  there  were 
high  taxes  and  lavish  government  spending. 
Now,  read  yoxir  business  page  in  the  news- 
paper today.  I  have  not  read  It  yet  but  It  wiU 
tell  you  somehing  about  that.  Read  any 
current  magazine  on  the  market  and  It 
will  tell  you  something  about  what  I  am 
saying  here,  and  this  is  what  Gibbon  said 
about  the  Roman  Empire.  High  taxes,  lavish 
government  spending. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  a  little 
research  with  figures  and  they  are  Interest- 
ing. I'm  not  sure  you'll  remember  any  of 
them  after  the  service  is  over  but  I  hope 
they  will  make  some  impression  on  your 
mind.  From  1789  to  1946  in  this  country — 
167  years  of  our  history — we  spent  167  bil- 
lion dollars  in  government  spending.  Now 
then,  in  the  four  years  between  1946  and 
1949 — four  years — the  government  spent  177 
bUlion  dollars,  more  than  it  spent  during  the 
167  previous  years.  That  makes  you  think!  I 
don't  understand  that!  Those  figures  are  be- 
yond my  abUity  to  comprehend ! 

How  much  Is  a  billion  dollars?  Did  you  read 
In  the  paper  as  I  did  some  time  ago,  that  a 
billion  dollars  in  new  one  thousand  dollar 
bills.  If  you  stacked  them  up  on  top  of  each 
other,  would  reach  a  height  of  660  feet?  And 
that's  110  feet  higher  than  the  Washington 
Monument.  Most  of  us  have  never  seen  a 
thoxisand  dollar  bill.  If  you  take  the  total 
national  debt — that's  what  the  government 
owes — not  what  we  owe  Rich's  and  the  bank 
and  other  people — that's  the  total  national 
debt  piled  up  in  one  thousand  dollar  bills — 
stacked  on  top  of  each  other — it  would  re- 
quire a  beacon  light  mounted  on  top  of  the 
stack  to  keep  the  astronauts  from  running 
into  it.  That  boggles  my  mind!  I  Just  cannot 
fathom  that  I 

Someone  else  put  It  another  way.  If  you 
took  a  billion  dollars  and  you  spent  a  thou- 
sand dollars  every  day  and  you  started  spend- 
ing that  money  in  748  BC,  you  still  would 
be  very  wealthy.  Even  If  you  lived  2,720  years, 
you'd  still  have  half  a  million  dollars  left. 
No  Interest  on  that — Just  spending  the  prin- 
cipal. That's  a  lot  of  money. 

Oapt.  John  Smith  had  a  motto.  He  said. 
"No  work— no  eating!"  St.  Paul  had  the  same 


motto.  Capt.  John  Smith  didn't  come  up 
with  that  motto  first.  St.  Paul  said  that  in 
bis  writings.  There  were  those  people  who 
were  gathering  their  friends  and  loved  ones 
around  them,  waiting  for  the  second  coming 
of  Christ.  They  said,  "He  will  be  here  any 
time  now  so  there's  no  need  to  work!"  And 
they  were  living  off  their  relatives.  St.  Paul 
wrote  a  letter.  He  said,  "If  they  don't  work, 
don't  give  them  anything  to  eat."  He  said, 
"That's  the  principle,  they  need  to  go  to  work 
and  then  you  can  feed  them.  Don't  let  them 
Just  take  advantage  of  you  while  you  get  up 
and  go  to  work  in  the  morning.  They  are 
waiting  for  Christ  to  come  back.  Maybe  He 
will  and  maybe  He  won't,  but  let  everyone  go 
to  work." 

The  1976  budget  Is  over  9500,000,000.000. 
I'm  not  sure  exactly.  I  didn't  have  enough 
time  to  research  this.  But  the  gross  national 
debt  is  over  five  hundred  thirty  six  billion 
($636.000,000.000) .  The  interest  alone  is  over 
forty  billion  (•40,000,000,000)  a  year.  Now, 
maybe  we're  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Rome:  lavish  government  spending.  Is  there 
one  among  us  who  would  say  that  taxes  are 
not  too  high?  That's  the  second  thing  men- 
tioned by  this  great  historian,  as  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Then,  thirdly,  the  mad  craze  for  pleasure. 
Everyone  wanted  pleasure!  The  population 
was  Infected  like  a  fearful  plague  with  seek- 
ing pleasure — something  for  themselves!  So 
they  were  spending  more  on  sports  in  the 
Roman  Empire  than  they  were  spending  on 
education.  I  didn't  have  time  to  check  that, 
but  it  Just  might  be  that  we  are  following 
in  the  same  footsteps. 

In  families  today  there  are  children  who 
are  spending  25  hours  a  week  watching  tele- 
vision, and  by  the  time  they  are  13  years 
of  age  they  have  already  witnessed  13,000 
murders  on  television,  of  all  sorts  and  all 
descriptions.  The  most  brutal  forms  of  vio- 
lence that  one  could  imagine  are  coming 
into  our  homes  on  television.  And  It's  be- 
coming a  sport.  We  don't  mind  seeing  it  any 
more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  television  pro- 
grams with  the  greatest  ratings  are  those 
that  are  uncomplimentary  to  the  finer  senses 
of  every  human  being  here. 

Gambling  is  illegal  and  the  biggest  illegal 
business  in  the  world.  Much  of  it  takes  place 
in  the  sporting  arena.  Now,  I'm  not  against 
sports — you  all  know  that — but  as'  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  must  not  let  sports  become  the 
very  first  and  the  only  thing  in  life.  Don't 
let  it  push  God  out.  You  must  let  God  be  a 
part  of  it. 

Someone  comes  along  every  year  and  talks 
about  gambling.  They  say,  "Well,  let's  legal- 
ize it  and  tax  It  "  Now.  that  doesn't  make  it 
right  you  see.  andy^e  would  not  need  to  tax 
it  if  we  had  honestspolltlclans  who  are  con- 
cerned about  our  soclbty-and  our  government. 
But  we  Just  don't  have  that  any  more  in 
many  of  them.  Now.  I  know  many  of  the  poli- 
ticians really  are.  You  Just  can't  put  them 
aU  in  one  classification.  I  know  many  of  them 
are  and  they  feel  Just  like  I  feel.  Many  people 
are  for  legalized  anything  but  the  problem  is 
when  you  legalize  It.  It  doesn't  make  it  right. 
We  legalized  liquor — but  it  still  isn't  right 
In  my  Judgement.  There  are  those  who  say, 
"Legalize  prostitution!"  That  won't  make  it 
right.  "Legalize  gambling!"  That  won't  make 
it  right.  So  we  Just  want  to  make  everything 
legal.  If  we  could  make  everything  legal,  we 
wouldn't  need  any  policemen.  We  wouldn't 
need  any  guards  because  there  wouldn't  be 
anything  that  would  be  against  the  law.  But 
the  morals — that's  where  we  must  begin 
and  we  must  get  back  to  that  in  this  country. 
Then  Rome  spent  money  on  arms  like  It 
was  Just  water  to  protect  herself  against  her 
external  foes.  It's  interesting  to  note  that  in 
most  of  the  periods  of  our  country  in  recent 
years,  the  largest  section  of  oiu*  budget  was 
the  defense  section.  Now  they  tell  us  that 
human  resources — health,  education  and  wel- 
fare, I  believe — take  a  larger  slice  out  of  our 


budget  than  any  other  thing.  But  Rome  said 
they  had  to  spend  money  on  arms  to  protect 
themselves  against  their  enemies.  I'm  one 
who  believes  that  a  strong  defense  is  the 
best  deterrent  to  war  we  can  have.  America 
must  remain  strong  because  communism 
hasn't  rewritten  Its  textbooks  and  its  major 
goal  Is  stiU  the  same — the  domination  of  the 
world! 

America  Is  communism's  greatest— its 
first — its  foremost — Its  greatest  enemy  to 
conquer — so  we  must  remain  strong.  But  we 
are  beginning  to  rot  and  decay  on  the  Inside 
as  Rome  ultimately  did.  It  wasn't  any  great 
enemy  that  defeated  her.  She  was  defeated 
because  the  moral  foundation  on  the  inside 
began  to  decay  and  Just  fall  apart.  We  can 
defend  otirselves  from  our  enemies  but  do 
we  have  the  spiritual  fortitude  and  the  faith 
and  the  strength  to  defend  ourselves  from 
ourselves?  So  I  suggest  to  you  this  morning 
that  we  are  our  worst  enemy.  It  isn't  some- 
one else.  It's  what  we  have  accepted  as  good 
and  respectable  in  our  society. 

We  come  to  Church  every  Sunday — thank 
God  we  do — but  we  come  to  Church  every 
Sunday  and  we  go  back  out  Into  the  world 
and  we  accept  again  the  values  which  are  not 
Christian  in  this  country.  Then  Gibbon  said, 
"The  decline  of  religion  was  also  significant 
in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  He  said 
that  the  people  Just  didn't  support  those  in- 
stitutions that  stood  for  character  building. 
During  W.W.  II  I'd  say  we  wouldn't  fit  here 
at  all.  We  are  out  of  character  here.  But  when 
you  think  about  the  fact  that  only  26%  of 
Americans  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  then 
where  are  the  other  76%?  Maybe  we  are  de- 
clining in  our  religious  support.  But  on  the 
other  hand.  I  could  turn  that  around  and 
say,  "Just  think  about  it — ^here  we  have  al- 
most 50,000.000  Americans  going  to  church 
every  Siinday  and  that's  exciting.  There's 
something  great  about  that."  But  then  there 
are  many,  many  other  people  who  are  not 
going  to  church. 

I  Just  cannot  end  this  sermon  on  a  nega- 
tive note  but  I  could  not  help  but  notice  that 
at  Georgia  Tech  they  have  discontinued  their 
prayers  at  the  beginning  of  the  football 
games.  The  only  reason  I  have  heard  is  that 
some  people  have  written  to  request  the 
prayer  be  eliminated  before  the  game.  Sports 
minded — but  not  prayer  minded!  The  Bible 
teUs  us,  "In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  God." 
St.  Paul  said,  "In  everything — it  may  be 
something  you  are  going  to  for  pleasure — 
but  In  everything,  remember  to  give  thanks 
to  God."  But  we  are  slowly  chipping  away— 
gradually  but  sxirely — at  those  things  Amer- 
ica has  been  built  upon.  We  no  longer  salute 
the  flag — no  longer  sing  the  national  an- 
them— In  many,  many  places.  I'm  very  much 
disturbed  and  disappointed.  I  know  people 
don't  go  to  hear  a  preacher  pray  at  football 
games.  I  know  that.  I'm  not  suggesting  that — 
but  still  we  should  acknowledge  Almighty 
God! 

It's  also  Interesting  to  note  that  I  have  a 
letter  that  came  not  so  very  long  ago,  from 
the  Navy.  They're  coming  here  to  play  Tech 
before  long  and  this  great  Institution  wrote 
and  said,  "Would  you  mind  coming  down  to 
the  Marriott  on  Saturday  morning  at  8 
o'clock  and  give  a  devotion  to  the  Navy  foot- 
baU,team?"  They  stUl  believe  in  it.  Thank 
God  tor  that.  And  I'm  going!  Yes,  111  be 
there!  Only  sad  to  say,  we^wiU  not  acknowl- 
edge God  when  we  play  Navy  at  Tech  and 
when  we  play  any  other  team.  A  decline  of 
the  support  of  religion.  A  decline  of  respect 
for  Almighty  God. 

Now,  today — maybe  it  does  apply  at  many 
points— religion  takes  what's  left.  It  takes 
what's  left  of  a  man's  time  basically.  I  know 
there  are  people  who  give,  who  make  room 
and  who  plan,  but  for  the  miumt^  we  have 
to  take  what's  left  over  of  a  man's  time  and 
bis  talents  and  his  money.  And  it's  hard  to 
get  teachers  who  are  dedicated  and  people  to 
do  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  Rome  fell 
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for  these  reasons  and  I  say  basically  because 
she  neglected  the  spiritual  foundation  of  her 
life  and  her  existence. 

Egypt  ignored  God  and  fell  too — not  only 
Borne.  Persia  with  all  her  wealth  and  her 
proud  cities,  fell.  And  Greece  with  all  her 
culture  is  gone  laecause  they  basically  ignored 
Ood.  Now  are  we  going  to  do  the  same  thing? 
What  about  America?  It's  late !  It's  very,  very 
late — but  it's  not  too  late  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing if  we're  willing  to  come  back.  St.  Paul 
said,  "We  are  troubled  but  not  distressed. 
Persecuted  but  not  forsaken.  Cast  down  but 
not  destroyed!" 

So  I  am  saying  there  Is  still  time  left. 
There  Is  still  hope  for  us.  We  can  be  what 
Ood  wants  us  to  be.  As  Jesus  suggested,  "All 
things  are  possible  with  God."  That's  the 
reason  for  this  little  addition  on  the  sermon 
subject,  "It's  very,  very  late  for  America — 
but  It  Isn't  too  late  If  we  are  willing  to  turn 
around  and  give  God  a  chance.  "Be  of  good 
cheer,"  Jesus  said,  "I  have  overcome  the 
world."  But  He  didn't  overcome  the  world 
until  He  was  willing  to  discipline  Himself 
and  to  give  His  best  and  follow  In  the  foot- 
steps of  God.  We  too,  can  overcome  If  we  are 
willing  to  do  that.  Are  we  willing  to  pay  the 
price?  The  answer  Is  up  to  us  as  Individuals. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COURTESIES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  the  Washington  news- 
papers have  been  full  of  stories  about 
large  companies,  especially  Government 
defense  contractors,  treating  Members 
of  Congress  and  Pentagon  officials  to 
plane  rides,  duck  hunting  trips  or  week- 
ends at  country  lodges.  In  all  these 
stories  the  inference  is  strong  that  the 
activities  of  the  companies  were  more 
than  courtesies  and  more  in  the  nature 
of  corporate  bribes  to  influence  votes  by 
Members  of  Congress  or  decisions  by 
Government  officials  in  favor  of  projects 
desired  by  the  companies  in  question. 

Mr.  President,  without  passing  on  the 
propriety  of  these  activities  and  cer- 
tainly without  condoning  them  as  legit- 
imate business  expense  write-offs  for  tax 
purposes,  I  am,  nonetheless,  forced  to 
ask  why  we  do  not  hear  and  read  more 
about  labor  union  influence  in  the  seats 
of  Government.  Those  persons  in  the 
media  and  elsewhere  who  cry  "shame" 
and  point  a  finger  at  companies  such  as 
.Northrup,  Martin-Marietta.  Lockheed, 
General  Dynamics,  and  others  do  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  impressed  with  what 
some  observers  have  described  as  a  hun- 
dred million  dollar  pay-ofif  of  Congress- 
men by  elements  of  organized  labor.  It 
does  not  seem  to  shock  them  at  all  that 
some  labor  bosses  have  allegedly 
claimed  that  as  a  result  of  the  1974  elec- 
tion they  control  57  out  of  100  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  230  of  the  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  con- 
cerned that  the  labor  unions  now  have 
a  "labor  Congress"  and  are  working 
toward  making  it  a  veto-proof  Congress. 
In  other  words  the  present  goal  of  the 
big  unions  In  this  Nation  is  to  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
beholden  to  them  for  special  gifts 
handed  to  them  during  their  election 
campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  if  corporations  can  be 
suspected  of  attempting  to  Influence  con- 
gressional votes  by  providing  Members 


of  the  House  and  Senate  with  a  duck 
hunt  or  a  day  in  the  country,  it  behooves 
us  to  ask  what  the  unions  expect  to  re- 
ceive from  their  vast  and  growing  con- 
tributions to  liberal  candidates  for  the 
House  and  Senate.  What,  for  example, 
do  they  expect  from  the  members  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Works  Committee  on 
legislation  such  as  that  to  legalize  sec- 
ondary boycotts  in  the  huge  construc- 
tion industry  or  to  legalize  strikes  by 
public  employees?  Let  me  illustrate  what 
I  mean  by  listing  how  the  labor  unions 
divided  up  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
in  campaign  contributions  in  1974  to 
members  of  the  House  Committee  that 
handles  labor  legislation.  The  list  is  as 
follows : 

Michael  Blouln  (D-Iowa) »36.  900 

Paul  Simon   (D-Ul.) 34,400 

John  Dent  (D-Pa.) 29.275 

Robert  CorneU   (I>-Wi8.) .„:  29,175 

Frank  Thompson  (D-N.J.) 26,300 

Ron  Mottl  (D-Ohio)— 23.830 

Lloyd  Meeds  (D-Wash.) 22.550 

Peter  Peyser   (R-N.Y.) ._  21.555 

William  Clay   (D-Mo.).. ^ —  18.850 

John  Brademas    (D-Ind.)..^ 18,700 

Ted  Risenhoover  (D-Okla.) 18.600 

William  Lehman  (D-Fla.) 18,550 

Leo  Zeferettl  (D-N.Y.) 1 15,062 

James  O'Hara  (D-Mlch.) 14,300 

PhlUlp  Burton    (D-Cal.). 13,050 

Domlnlck  Darnels  (D-N.J.) 12.550 

George  MUler  (D-Cal.) 12,000 

'Hm  HaU  (D-Hl.)., 11,150 

William  Ford   (D-Mlcb.) 10,650 

•Mario  Blaggl  (D-N.Y.) 7,400 

Joseph  Gaydos   (D-Pa.) 6.450 

Ike  Andrews   (D-N.C). 6.250 

Edward  Beard   (D-R.I.) 6,350 

Patsy  Mink    (D-Hawall)„ 3,560 

Ronald  Sarasln  (R-Oonn.) 2,  350 

Shirley  Chlsholm  (D-N.Y.) 2,  125 

Al  Qule   (R-Mlnn.) 2,000 

Alphonzo   BeU    (R-Cal.)— 1.900 

Marvin   Esch    (R-Mlch.) 1,900 

Augustus  Hawkins    (D-Cal.)  .— ...j  1.400 

John   Ashbrook    (R-Ohlo), 1  500 

BUI  Goodllng   (R-Pa.) . .  500 

Carl    Perkins    (D-Ky.) 600 

John   Buchanan    (R-Ala.) None 

John  Erlenborn  (R-IU.) None 

James  Jeffords  (R-Vt.) ]. _' None 

Edwin  Eshleman  (R-Pa) None 

Irfirry  Preasler  (R-S.D.) None 

Virginia  Smith  (R-Neb.) None 

Total    $429,632 

Now  that  list  merely  includes  fi- 
nancial contributions  by  the  labor 
unions  which  were  reported  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  as  required  by  the  law.  It 
does  not  include  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars  in  what  are  called 
in-kind  contributions  by  the  labor 
imlons.  These  donations  include  such 
things  as  manpower,  mailing  facilities 
and  other  expensive  items  of  campaign 
work.  Officials  of  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Committee  point  out  that  the  re- 
ported totals  never  contain  the  huge 
sums  which  union  organizers  routinely 
provide  to  liberal  candidates  in  cash- 
equivalent  manpower  and  services.  The 
■  cost  of  these  in-kind  contributions  is  be- 
lieved to  nm  at  least  9  or  10  times  the 
amount  of  the  actual  cash  contributions. 
The  cash  accounting  is  devastating 
enough  but  it  is  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg on  what  the  large  labor  unions 
actually  do  to  elect  members  beholden 
to  their  legislative  interests. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  treated  period- 
ically to  these  so-called  horror  stories 
about  corporate  attempts  to  influence  the 
Congress  and  each  time  questions  are 
raised — and  always  belatedly — about 
how  the  labor  imions  get  away  with  their 
illegal  activities  in  financing  and  pro- 
moting specially  selected  candidates  for 
pubUc  office.  During  the  Watergate  in- 
vestigation liberal  Democrats  who  con- 
trolled the  Senate  investigating  commit- 
tee actually  made  some  moves  in  the 
direction  of  investigating  union  political 
activity.  What  happened  was  this.  Late 
in  its  investigation  the  Ervin  commit- 
tee announced  it  was  going  to  inquire 
into  the  political  activities  of  top  union 
officials..,Now  the  committee's  decision  to 
move  in  this  direction  came  as  somewhat 
of  a  surprise  but  the  most  surprising  as- 
pect of  the  announcement  was  the  fact 
the  committee  investigators  said  that 
they  would  not  limit  themselves  to  in- 
vestigating cash  contributions  but  would 
also  ask  the  union  bosses  for  a  rundown 
on  contributions  of  goods  and  services 
as  well. 

Needless  to  say  these  are  the  multimil- 
lion  dollar  expenditures  that  union  offi- 
cials do  not  like  to  talk  about.  They  are 
funds  which  are  extracted  from  Ameri- 
can workers  as  a  condition  of  their  em- 
ployment. They  are  'the  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  which  are  spent  on  politics  but 
never  recorded  as  political  contributions 
by  the  union  bosses. 

Mr.  President,  students  of  this  prob- 
lem such  as  labor  columist  Victor  Riesel, 
estimate  that  union  expenditures  of  this 
type  run  between  $50  and  $60  million  even 
in  non-Presidential  election  years. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Ervin  committee  could  have  found 
ample  reason  for  investigation  if  it  had 
really  gone  to  work  on  labor's  political 
contributions.  But  anyone  who  expected 
this  to  happen  had  to  be  naive.  So  far  as 
I  can  find  out  the  Ervin  committee  mere- 
ly talked  to  a  few  people,  sent  out  their 
questionnaires  and  then  dropped  their 
whole  investigation  of  labor  contributors. 
After  the  fanfare  of  the  announced  in- 
vestigation, this  action  merely  looked  aa 
though  the  Ervin  committee  had  inves- 
tigated but  found  no  irregularities.  I  sug- 
gest they  would  have  had  to  work  ovier- 
time  to  avoid  encountering  irregularities 
on  a  vast  scale. 

But  the  inclination  where  labor  con- 
tributions and  political  activity  are  con- 
cerned is  not  to  criticize  but  to  acclaim. 
At  least  this  is  the  way  most  liberals  in 
the  Congress  treat  the  subject.  For  ex- 
ample, organized  labor  through  heavy 
infusions  of  money  and  manpower  was  a 
decisive  factor  in  the  recent  Senate  elec- 
tion in  New  Hampshire  which  was  won 
by  liberal  Democrat  John  Dukkin. 

Mr.  President,  the  activities  of  the 
labor  imions  in  New  Hampshire  on  this 
occasion  were  nothing  short  of  scandal- 
ous but  do  we  find  any  concentrated 
criticism  in  the  media  or  in  the  C(xigress 
over  this  state  of  affairs?  Far  from  it. 
Indeed  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  Hubert  HtrMPHREY 
went  before  the  AFL-CIO  convention  in 
San  Francisco  on  October  6  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Nation's  labor  leaders  on  elect- 
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lug  Senator  Dtrxzn.  Let  me  quote  Sen- 
ator HuMPBRrs'  verbatim : 

By  the  way  . . .  you  did  well  In  New  Hamp- 
ablre,  thanks.  Al  Barkan  (bead  of  organized 
labor's  political  arm,  COPE)  bas  asked  for 
an  Increase  in  pay.  I'm  handling  bis  negoti- 
ations. But  I  will  tell  you  It  was  a  great  Job 
and  we  tbank  you  very  mucb. 

The  great  Job  Senator  Hxthphrxt 
spoke  of  carried  a  big  price  tag.  Records 
of  the  Federal  Elections  Commission 
show  that  labor  contributions  to  Demo- 
crat DusKiN  for  the  special  election  only, 
totaled  190,000.  This,  of  course,  did  not 
Include  money  the  unions  had  kicked  in 
for  DuRKiM's  first  campaign  and  contri- 
butions which  helped  the  Democrat  can- 
didate pay  off  s(nne  of  the  indebtedness 
from  that  earlier  campaign. 

In  view  of  this  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  new  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
was  given  a  membership  on  the  Senate 
I^bor  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  mean  to  indi- 
cate that  labor  union  favoritism  is  con- 
fined to  committees  which  handle  only 
labor  legislation.  Over  the  years,  the 
unions  have  done  almost  as  well  for 
other  liberaJs  In  positions  of  power.  POr 
example,  in  1974  the  unions  contributed 
a  total  of  $233,779  to  the  campaigns  of 
liberals  who  either  were  or  who  woimd 
up  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Of  course  they  could  not  find  a 
single  Republican  on  that  committee 
worthy  of  their  financial  aid.  But  I  have 
not  heard  a  single  complaint  or  question 
about  this  situation,  which  is  loaded  with 
conflict  of  interest.  Not  even  those  who 
have  been  running  around  the  country 
talking  about  taking  the  power  out  of 
politics  have  been  brave  enough  to  raise 
a  c(»nplaint.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  originates  all  tax 
legislation  for  this  country.  It  also 
handles  social  security  and  many  other 
matters  of  great  interest  to  Big  Labor. 
In  view  of  this,  let  us  take  a  look  at  how 
the  unions^pllt  up  their  contributions 
to  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  1974  election.  The  list 
is  as  follows : 
Ways  arid  Means  Committee  union  contri- 
butions. 1974 


DXICOaUTS 

•Richard  Vander  Veen  (D-Kflcb.) 

•Abner  Mlkra  (D-ni.)   

•Martha  Keys  (D-Kan.) 

•Andrew  Jacobs   (D-Ind.)   

Joseph  Karth  (D-Mlnn.) I_ 

•Henry  Helstoskl  (D-N.J.) J 

•Fortney  Stark  (D-Callf.) 

James  Burke  (D-Mass.) 
•William  Cotter  (D-Conn.)  IIII 
Dan  Roetenkowskl   (D-Dl.) 
WUbur  Mills  (D-Ark.)  „ 

•Otis  Pike  (D-N.Y.) H" 

•Joseph  Plsher  (D-Va.)   ._."  ~ 

William  Oreen  (D-Pa.) II 

•James  Jones  (D-Okla.) 

•Charles  Rangel   (D-N.T.) II 

AlUllman  (D-Oreg.) 

James  Connan  (D-Callf.)^  1"" 

Joe  Waggonner  (D-La.) III 

PhU  Landnim  (D-Oa.) J 

Richard  Pulton  (D-Tenn.)"IIII 

Omar  Burleson  (I>-Tex.) I 

Charles  Vanlk  (O-Oblo) 

•J.  J.  Pickle  (D-Tex.) '"' 

Total   II 

•James  Btartln  (R-N.C.) 

•Ouy  Vander  Jagt  (R-Mlch!)~I 


950.852.00 

33,800.00 

24,063.67 

18.660.00 

17.160.00 

13.350.00 

12.290.00 

10.9S0.00 

7.600.00 

6.000.00 

6,900.00 

6,900.00 

6.433.64 

6,180.00 

4.460.00 

3.460.00 

3.210.00 

2.860.00 

1.600.00 

1,000.00 

300.00 

0 

0 

0 

$233,799.21 

0 
0 


•William  Stelger  (R-Wls.) 

•BUI  Prenzel  (R-Mlnn.)   

•L.  S.  Bafalls  (R-Pla.) ._. 

0 
0 
0 

•Phil  Crane  <R-ni.) 

BUI  Archer  (R-Tex.)   

0 
0 

Donald  Clancy  (R-Ohlo) 

John  Duncan  (R-Tenn.) 

Herm  Schneebell  (R-Pa.) 

Total   

0 
0 
0 

0 

•Indicates  new  members. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  once  again  whether  this  Congress  Is 
going  to  accept  the  idea  that  only  big 
business  has  any  interest  in  influencing 
elections  of  those  men  in  public  life  who 
pass  on  legislation  of  benefit  to  them,  or 
will  it  at  long  last  enlarge  its  awareness 
to  include  the  irregularities  of  big  labor. 
I,  for  one,  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  do- 
gooders  in  this  Chamber  and  in  the 
House  who  believe  labor  imions  can  do  no 
wrong.  This  is  a  righteous  double  stand- 
ard approach  to  the  political  system 
that  is  far  overbalanced  in  behalf  of 
the  unions.  If  it  is  not  corrected  soon  it 
can  wreck  our  entire  system  of  ordered 
justice. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  AND  THE 
SMALL  FAMILY  FARM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
rural  America  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  controlling  point  source  pol- 
lution from  feedlots  while  avoiding  re- 
stricting the  production  of  our  small 
farmers. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
in  attempting  to  implement  programs  to 
control  this  pollution,  has  been  subject 
to  much  criticism.  Both  environmental- 
ists and  farm  producers  are  concerned 
with  what  constitutes  a  source  of 
pollution. 

The  requirement  that  all  dairy  and 
cattle  farmers  obtain  a  discharge  permit 
from  the  Government  prior  to  operating 
a  feedlot  would  create  a  major  problem 
for  small  farm  operators,  and  the  paper- 
work for  the  Government  would  be  more 
than  it  could  handle. 

We  need  to  find  a  balance  between 
our  concerns  for  the  environment  and 
establishing  new  requirements  which 
would  not  drive  farmers  out  of  produc- 
tion. 

This  issue  was  addressed  recently  at 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Pores- 
try  and  Public  Works. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  and  that  of  Mr. 
Peter  L.  Gove,  executive  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Pollution  Agency,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows : 
Statxmxnt  or  Senator  Hubert  H.  HtTMPHBXT 

POINT    SOURCE    POLLUTION    IMPACT    OP    E.PJl.'S 

regulations  on  small  familt  farms 

October  22.  1976. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity of  appearing  at  this  hearing.  The  Issues 
raised  here  are  complex  In  attempting  to 
develop  a  realistic  course  which  balances 
the  concern  of  aU  of  us  for  Improving  the 
environment  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
placing  major  new  requirements  on  our 
smaU  farmers. 


During  the  past  two  years,  over  5,000  dairy 
farmers  were  driven  out  of  production  In 
Minnesota  alone.  I  do  not  want  to  support 
an  unreasonable  approach  which  would  add 
to  these  numbers. 

In  my  statement.  I  refer  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  developing 
a  set  of  livestock  numbers — 300  head  of  beef 
cattle  or  Its  equivalent — which  woiUd  pro- 
vide some  useful  guidance  In  balancing  the 
needs  of  o\ir  farmers  and  our  concern  over 
improving  the  environment.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  experience  be  reviewed  carefully  in 
terms  of  whether  It  would  serve  as  an  ap- 
proach in  resolving  this  Issue. 

During  the  period  1954  to»  1973,  the  U.a 
agriculural  production  was  taken  for  granted 
as  food  production  increased  faster  than 
demand.  But  today  we  cannot  take  these 
things  for  granted  and  we  must  be  cognizant 
of  the  Impact  of  constraints  placed  on  agri- 
culture. ' 

Prior  to  1972,  agricultural  producers  were 
largely  unaffected  by  pollution  control  legis- 
lation. The  one  exception  stems  from  the 
reactivation  of  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  in 
April  1971.  This  Act  required  that  all  persons 
discharging  wastes  (excluding  sewage,  street 
runoff  and  boat  discharges)  Into  waterways 
to  apply  for  a  permit  or  face  prosecution.  En- 
forcement, related  to  agricultural  producers, 
was  suspended  for  small  producers  and  ap- 
plied to  those  having  1,000  or  more  head  of 
beef  cattle  and  equivalent  size  operations. 

Enactment  of  PL  92-500,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
increased  the  emphasis  on  controlling  efflu- 
ents. EPA  was  given  greater  authority  to  im- 
prove water  quality  through  effluent  control 
under  the  National  Pollutant  Discharge 
Elimination  System  (NPDES)  and  Effluent 
Guidelines  and  Standards  provisions  of  the 
Act.  This  authority  creates  a  new  challenge 
for  agriculture. 

Initially.  EPA  proposed  regulations  to 
establish  uniform  application  forms  to  se- 
ciu-e  Information  from  "all"  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural production.  Each  operator  was  to 
complete  the  application  fee.  The  sweeping 
regulations  issued  on  December  5,  1972,  led 
to  strong  protests  from  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural organizations.  In  response  to  the» 
protests,  EPA  reproposed  regulations  after 
establishing  a  cutoff  for  application  at  the 
level  of  1,000  head  or  more  of  beef  and  num- 
bers of  the  livestock  with  excretions  roughly 
^proxlmatlng  the  wastes  of  1,000  beef  cat- 
tle. The  minimum  number  of  animals  imder 
these  regulations  are  as  follows. 


Type  of  animal 


Number  of         Numbarof 

animals  per        applicatioas 

feedlot  expected 


Slaughter  and  feeder  cattle 
Mature  dairy  cattle  (miUer  or 

dry) 

Swine  over  55  lb „ 

Sheep " 

Turkeys '.''.".." 

Laying  hens  and  broilers  iii  con- 
finement facilities  with  con- 
tinuous overflow  watering. 
Laying  hens  and  broilers  In 
confinement  facilities  with 
liquid  manure  handling  sys- 
tems  

Ducks 


1,000 


2.500 


700 

125 

2,500 

800 

10,000 

100 

55,000 

300 

100,000 


30,000 
5.000 


100 


100 
80 


Total. 


4,  lot 


Source:  38  F.R.  10960.  May  3. 1973. 

This  size  cutoff  became  the  basis  for  both 
the  NPDES  Program  (finalized  on  July  6, 
1973)  and  the  effluent  guidelines  and  stand- 
ard of  performance  for  new  animal  feedlots 
on  February  14.  1974.  Although  these  regula- 
tions appeared  to  be  generally  acceptable  to 
agricultural  Interests,  they  did  not  fulfill  the 
recent  goals  of  Congress  and  environ- 
mentalists. 

The  legislative  filstory  of  PL  92-500,  how- 
ever, provides  some  Insight  Into  the  develop- 
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ment  of  EPA's  exclusions :  the  debate  between 
Senators  Dole  and  Mxiskie  Identifies  1,000 
bead  of  beef  as  the  level  for  distinguishing 
between  "point  and  non-point"  sources. 

Mr.  Dole.  Another  question  of  real  con- 
cern to  many  farmers,  stockmen  and  others 
in  agriculture  Involves  the  terms  "points 
source"  and  "nonpolnt"  source. 

Most  sources  of  agricultural  pollution  are 
generally  considered  to  be  non-point  sources. 

My  question  Is:  Simply,  to  what  sources 
or  guidance  are  we  to  look  for  further  clari- 
fication of  the  terms  "point  source"  and 
"nonpolnt  source" — especlaUy  as  related  to 
agriculture? 

Mr.  MusKiE.  Guidance  with  respect  to  the 
Identification  of  "point  sources"  and  "non- 
polnt sources,"  especially  as  related  to  agri- 
culture, will  be  provided  In  regulations  and 
guidelines  of  the  Administrator.  The  present 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Identification  of 
sgrlcultural  point  sources  Is  generally  as 
follows: 

First.  If  a  man-made  drainage  ditch,  fliish- 
Ing  system  or  other  such  device  is  Involved 
and  if  measurable  waste  results  and  Is  dis- 
charged into  water,  it  Is  considered  a  "point 
source." 

Second.  Natural  runoff  from  confined  live- 
stock and  poultry  operations  are  not  con- 
sidered a  "point  source"  unless  the  following 
concentrations  of  animals  are  exceeded:  1,000 
beef  cattle;  700  dairy  cows;  290,000  broiler 
chickens;  180,000  laying  hens;  55,000  turkeys; 
4,500  slaughter  hogs;  35,000  feeder  pigs; 
12,000  sheep  or  lambs;  145,000  ducks. 

Third.  Any  feedlot  operation  which  results 
in  the  direct  discharge  of  wastes  into  a 
stream  which  traverses  in  the  feedlot  are 
considered  point  sources  without  regard  to 
the  number  of  animals  involved. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  measure  we 
are  now  considering  is  legislation  which,  at 
least  in  Its  first  stage,  the  first  6  years,  is 
an  enormous  step  forward  In  our  common 
struggle  to  restore  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. It  <s  legislation  which  will  estab- 
lish a  specific  timetable  for  the  achievement 
of  national  water  quality  standards,  and  I 
believe  it  correctly  seeks  to  achieve  these 
standards  during  this  first  phase  by  requiring 
that  the  best  practical  technology  be  applied 
to  the  control  of  Industrial  discharges  of  pol- 
lutants. 

It  also  requires  periodic  review  of  appli- 
cable regulations,  so  that  they  can  be  tight- 
ened from  time  to  time  In  the  light  of  new 
technological  developments. 

In  November  1973,  the  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  held  hear- 
ings to  determine  whether  Federal  pollution 
control  laws  are  being  administered  efficient- 
ly, economically  and  Implemented  In  a  man- 
ner to  control  pollution  from  feedlots.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  EPA  re-evalu- 
ate their  regulations  and  propose  and  pro- 
mulgate regulations  that  would  encompass 
all  concentrated  animal  feeding  operations 
and  not  Just  those  with  over  1,000  or  more 
animal  units. 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 
Inc.  filed  suit  against  EPA  to  regulate  sev- 
eral categories  of  point  sources  that  are  cur-' 
rently  exempted  by  EPA  regulations.  The 
Courts  have  directed  EPA  to  bring  the  ex- 
cluded categories  Into  the  permit  program 
within  one  year.  Thus.  EPA  must  comply 
with  the  Courts'  decree. 

Many  questions  arise  from  attempts  to 
implement  the  regxUatlons.  The  most  Impor- 
tant are  these: 

1.  Should  there  be  exclusions  for  agricul- 
tural and  sllvlcultural  activities?  If  bo.  at 
what  level  or  under  what  conditions  should 
the  exclusions  be  granted? 

2.  How  much  win  agrlcxUtural  pollution 
control  cost? 

3.  Will  pollution  control  reduce  agricultural 
production? 


4.  Will  the  livestock  production  Industry 
face  serious  disruptions? 

6.  What  Impact  will  pollution  control  have 
on  consumer  prices? 

EXCLUSIONiS 

The  controversy  that  became  evident  by 
EPA's  early  attempt  to  Implement  the  pro- 
gram to  control  pollution  from  feedlot 
sources  has  not  been  resolved  despite  hear- 
ings held  by  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  and  the 
suit  by  the  National  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil. The  controversy  Is  a  legal  as  well  as  a 
semantical  question. 

The  legal  question  stems  from  the  pro- 
mulatlon  of  July  5,  1973.  which  states  in 
part: 

1.  General  exclusion  of  discharges  from 
agricultural  and  silvicultMral  activities.  In 
the  United  States,  there  are  three  million 
more  farmers  engaged  in  a  variety  of  agri- 
cultural and  sllvlcultural  activities.  In  con- 
nection with  crop  production,  some  water 
from  most  farms  is  returned  to  navigable 
waters,  as  the  term  "navigable  waters"  is 
defined  In  the  Act.  The  expenditure  In  time, 
dollars,  and  resources  necessary  to  process 
applications  from  every  small  farmer  sub- 
ject to  NPDES  requirements  would  be  dis- 
proportionate to  the  water  quality  benefits 
obtained.  In  order  to  prevent  the  diversion 
of  the  Agency's  limited  resources  from  the 
larger,  significant  point  sources  of  pollution, 
the  amendments  proposed  herein  exclude 
the  smaller,  insignificant  agricultural  and 
sllvlcultural  discharges  (including  minor  ir- 
rigation return  fiow  discharges  and  runoff 
from  fields,  orchards,  and  crop  and  forest 
lands)  from  the  requirements  of  the  NPDES. 

EPA's  Initial  attempt  to  control  feedlot 
pollution  was  viewed  as  a  prospective  agri- 
cultural inventory  for  land  use  planning, 
while  the  second  attempt  was  viewed  as  ad- 
ministratively twisting  the  law  and  thwart- 
ing congressional  intent  by  excluding  some 
point  soiu-ces  from  permit  requirements. 

The  dichotomous  views  on  what  con- 
stitutes a  source  of  pollution  has  not  been 
resolved  despite  the  congressional  hearings 
and  the  legal  decision  that  EPA  was  not 
fulfilling  the  Intent  of  the  Act. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  Is  not  likely 
to  come  from  producers  or  environmental- 
ists. Instead  the  solution  might  come  from 
experience.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were 
among  the  States  that  responded  to  pollu- 
tion problems  prior  to  any  Federal  efforts. 
Their  regulations  are  summarized  below: 

GBZAT   PLAINS 

Kansas. — Kansas  regulations  pertaining  to 
livestock  producers  are  specified  in  the  State 
Board  of  Health  regulations.  In  these  regu- 
lations, a  confined  feeding  operation  is  de- 
fined as: 

1.  Any  confined  feeding  of  300  or  more 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  or  horses  at  any  one 
time,  or 

2.  Any  animal  feeding  operation  less  than 
300  head  using  a  lagoon,  or 

3.  Any  other  animal  feeding  operation 
having  a  pollution  potential,  or 

4.  Any  other  animal  feeding  operation 
whose  operator  elects  to  come  under  these 
regtilations. 

.  The  operator  of  any  newly  proposed  con- 
finement feeding  operation  must  register 
prior  to  construction  and  operation  of  the 
lot,  pen.  pool,  or  pump.  The  operator  of  any 
existing  feeding  operations,  as  defined  by 
these  regulations,  was  required  to  register 
by  January  1,  1968,  by  completing  a  State- 
provided  registration  form. 

Kansas  regulations  specify  minimum  re- 
quirements which  must  be  met  unless  other 
available  Information  Indicates  that  ade- 
quate water  pollution  control  can  be  effected 
with  less'  than  these  reqiiirements.  These 
requirements  are  as  follow: 


Cattle:  The  minimum  water  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  for  confined  feeding  of  cattle 
are  retention  ponds  capable  of  containing 
three  inches  of  surface  runoff  from  feedlot 
area,  waste  storage  areas,  and  all  other 
waste-contributing  areas.  Diversion  of  surface 
drainage  prior  to  contact  with  confined  feed- 
ing area  or  manure  or  sludge  storsige  areas 
shall  be  permitted.  Waste  retained  in  reten- 
tion ponds  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  insure  adequate  retention  ca- 
pacity for  future  needs. 

Swine:  Waste  retention  lagoons  for  swine 
feeding  operations  may  be  allowed  in  lieu  of 
waste  treatment  facilities.  Waste  retention 
lagoons  must  be  capable  of  retaining  all  ani- 
mal excretia,  litter,  feed  losses,  pooling  wa- 
ters, wash  waters,  and  any  other  associated 
materials  and  shall  additionally  be  capable  of 
retaining  three  inches  of  rainfall  runoff  from 
all  contributing  drainage  areas.  Diversion  of 
surface  drainage  prior  to  contact  with  the 
confined  feeding  area  or  manure  or  sludge 
storage  areas  shall  be  permitted.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  periodic  removal  of  waste 
material  from  retention  lagoons. 

Sheep:  The  minimum  water  pollutions 
control  facilities  for  confined  feeding  of 
sheep  shall  be  retention  ponds  capable  of 
containing  three  inches  of  surface  runoff 
from  the  confined  feeding  area,  waste  stor- 
age areas,  and  all  other  waste  contributing 
areas.  Diversion  of  surface  drainage  prior  to 
contact  with  the  confined  feeding  area  or 
other  storage  areas  shall  be  permitted.  Waste 
retained  in  retention  ponds  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  soon  as  practicable  to  insure  adequate 
retention  capacity  for  future  needs. 

Other  Animals:  Other  confined  feeding  op- 
erations involving  other  animals  shall  be 
evaluated  on  their  own  merits  with  regard  to 
the  water  pollution  control  facilities*  re- 
quired. If  any. 

The  Kansas  State  Department  of  Health 
views  the  primary  air  pollution  problem 
associated  with  livestock  faculties  to  be  odor; 
however,  the  State  does  not  ciurently  have 
any  odor  regulation  applicable  to  odors  from 
livestock  production  facilities.  The  Kannos 
State  Board  of  Health  adopted  new  regula- 
tions, which  were  effective  on  January  1, 1971, 
relative  to  air  pollution  emission  control.  Per- 
taining to  livestock  operations,  the  only  ap- 
plicable regulation  among  those  which  went 
Into  effect  would  be  the  one  which  placed 
limitations  on  particulate  emissions.  This 
regulation  will  apply  to  particulate  emissions 
from  feed  mills,  including  those  located  on 
livestock  farms. 

Nebraska. — Nebraska  regulations  are  speci- 
fied under  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
Water  quality  standards  applicable  to  Ne- 
braska waters  were  adopted  by  the  Nebraska 
Water  Pollution  Council  in  January,  1969. 
These  standards  classify  all  waters  in  the 
State  and  establish  for  various  parameters 
below  which  these  waters  cannot  be  degraded. 
Runoff  from  confined  feeding  operations  en- 
tering a  stream  cannot  degrade  the  receiving 
stream  below  the  water  quality  limits  which 
have  been  established  for  that  class  of  stream. 
Adjustments  by  livestock  firms  could,  thus, 
differ  from  one  class  to  another. 

All  feedlots  in  Nebraska  must  be  registered 
if  any  of  the  following  conditions  exist : 

1.  If  the  maximum  number  of  feedlot  ani- 
mals in  confinement  at  any  one  time  is: 

(a)  Three  htmdred  or  more  feeder  or  fat* 
cattle, 

(b)  One  hundred  or  more  beef  cows. 

(c)  One  himdred  or  more  dairy  cattle, 

(d)  Five  hundred  or  more  swine, 

(e)  Two  thousand  or  more  sheep, 

(f)  Three  thousand  or  more  turkeys  or 

(g)  Ten  thousand  or  m(n«  chickens,  ducks, 
or  geeee; 

2.  Any  feedlot  that  is  smaller  than  the 
above  but  is  located  within  600  feet  of  any 
water  coiirse; 
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3.  Any  other  feedlot  that  has  water  poUu-     Slaughter  steers  or  heifers 300  (3)  Others  wUl  shift  to  new  technoloev  t^ 

ttoo  potential;  or                                                      Dairy  cows 200  accomplish  the  goals  of  effluent  control  and 

4   Any   feedlot   whose   operator   elects   to     BroUers  .„.. 35,000  the  new  technology  permits  expansion  S 

^  if^  w    ™.      „.                                              liaylnghens 32,000  greater  efficiency. 

Nebraska  Water  Pollution  Control  CouncU     Turkeys 10  000  dairt 

has  an  approval  system  for  feedlots.  Feedlot     Butcher  hogs. i'200  n— ....-     #  *».            ^      _. 

operators   file   Initial  Information   on   their  Feeder  plra                                                in  000  .    ^^^  °.  ***  ^^^^  regional  difference* 

operations  on  a  State-approved  registration     Sheep                         i    2  300  Jf  *5«  structure  of  the  dairy,  a  regulation 

form.  With  this  system,  waste  control  facUl-                 " °****'  °°  ^*'"**  ^'^  ^^^  *"«<=*  so^ne  regions 

ties  are  approved  if  all  runoff  from  the  feed-  Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture  more  than  others.  The  northern  herds  tend 

ing  area  Is  contained  through  natural  or  con-  ^•***'   ^treated   from   this   suggestion,   this  to   be   smaller,   housed   in   stanchion  bama 

strucrted  control  facilities.  ^'^'^  appears  to  be  in  concert  with  the  ef-  and  few  have  special  runoff  problems.  Never- 

At  this  time,  there  are  no  air  pollution  con-  '^'^  °^  many  States,  and  thus  appears  to  theless  if  all  farms  were  to  have  runoff  con- 
trol regulations  applicable  to  Nebraska  live-  **  *  feasible  solution  to  the  controversy.  trol,  the  smaller  farms  are  more  apt  to  dls- 
stock  producers.  Tb*  following  Ubles  show  the  number  of  continue  production,  thereby  hastening  the 

Other  States  have  patterned  their  regula-  ^*^  affected  by  various  levels  of  control  as  trend  to  fewer  and  larger  farms    PoUutinT. 

tlons  after  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Further-  *«J1  "  t^«  percent  of  animals  covered.  With  control  would  increase  costs  bv  over  sn  «nfi 

more.   Secretary   Butz  suggested    that   EPA  300  head  equivalent  cutoff,  66  percent  of  the  Thund,^  wPilht!^™^^ 

adopt  such  a  program  nationally.  He  outltaed  ^^  «=*"le  would  come  under  control.  8  per-  L-^^Z!  !f  1       T      !    »,15  «:ow  herd 

the  following  asl  passible  solution  in  a  letter  <^°*  °^  *^«  '^''^  <»"le.  23  percent  of  the  ^^  '"^<*  '^"^  investments  of  about  $300 

to  EPA  in  January  1973.  swine.  84  percent  of  the  turkeys.  87  percent  P*""  animal,  which  would  result  in  cost  In- 

A  "concentrated  animal  feeding  operation"  °'  *^*  ducks.  40  percent  of  the  hens  and  64  cre&sea  of  $.04  to  $.11   per  hundred-weight 

Is  a  feed  lot.  feed  yard,  or  confined  feeding  Percent  of  the  broilers.  of  mUk. 

faciUty  having  more  than  300  animal  units  costs  The  data  suggests  that  adverse  economic 

«^  ^» Jl^*'  ^"^^  ^°*^'  '****  y"*^'  or  con-  There  are  numerous  factors  that  affect  the  Impacts  in  dairy  producers  although  higher 

nned  reeding  faculties  shall  mean  the  feed-  impact  of  pollution  control.  Responses  will  would  not  be  disastrous  at  the  level  of  a  200 

ing  of  livestock  on  sites  or  faculties  from  vary  and  could  Include  these.  cow  herd 

which  wastes  must  be  removed  and  that  are  (1)    Some  producers  wUl  not  attemnt  to  m^        '  .*  .    . 

not  normaUy  used  for  raising  crops,  or  on  comply  with  JoUutlon  rSula^tons  ?h^rwin  3^*  ?P'^  investment  requirements  at 
which  no  vegetation  Intended  for  livestock  either  quit  the  livestock  production  busl-  ''"'°"''  ^"''*^''  °'  '=°°*'°'  "'^  "^  ^  Informa- 
feedlng  is  growing.  Thus,  permit  applications  ness  and  concentrate  on  other  commodity  "'*'  ^'  ^^  producers  are  subjected  to  con- 
will  be  required  from  operators  of  feed  lots,  alternatives.  ^rols.  the  investment  cost, will  be  $779.8  mil- 
feed  yards,  or  confined  feeding  facilities  hav-  (2)  Some  wUl  comply  with  regulations  and  "o*^-  **  **»«  20  cow  hei'd  and  larger  level 
ing  the  equivalent  of  300  animal  units.  The  absorb  the  cost,  however,  they  may  enlarge  tb»  investment  will  be4628.3  million  and  at 
rouowlng  data  are  suggested  as  a  minima  herd  size  to  capture  economies  of  scale  and  the  100  cow  herd  the  investment  Is  $80 1 
lor  the  requirement  of  a  permit:  leave  their   net   Income   unchanged.  milUon.  DetoUs  by/eglon  are  shown  below: 

DECREASE  IN  TOTAL  INVESTMENT  BY  EXEMPTING  SMALL  PRODUCERS 


Ittni 


North 
(millions) 


Southeast 
(millions) 


Southwest 
(millions) 


South 

Central 

(millions) 


Plains  and 
Mountains 
(millions). 


Total  investment  to  control  runoff: 

All  producers 

Producers  with  20  or  more  eowi"! 

Percent  decrease... 

Producers  with  100  or  more  cows'. 
Percent  decrease 


t504.3 

369.3 

27 

19.7 

96 


$25.9 

21.1 

19 

13.4 

W 


$27.0 

20.9 

23 

18.0 

33 


As  with  dairy  cattle,  the  economies  of 
scale  play  an  Important  role  In  the  severity 
of  economic  impact  of  pollution  control.  If 
all  producers  are  subject  to  controls  the 
cortB  wiU  rise  to  $132.2  mUllon. 

Details  by  region  are  shown  as  foUows: 

NUMBER  OF  FED-BEEF  OPERATIONS  REQUIRING  RUNOFF 
CONTROL.  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS  REQUIRED  FOR  RUNOFF 
CONTROL  SYSTEMS.  AND  PERCENT  AND  CUMUWTIVE 
PERCENT  OF  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS.  BY  FED-BEEF  OPER- 
ATION SIZE 


Fed- beef  Percent 

operations  Capital  to  total 

Soeorca-              with  outlays  capital 

paclty  ciass      proWems  (millions)  outlays 


Cumu- 
lative 
percent 
of  total 
capital 
outlays 


Eariem  States: 

Less  than  100 38.129  91.789 

>Wtol» 4,248  12,435 

S»«o«9 2.896  10.053 

Lets  th«i  1.000...  2, 244  7. 4 

Eastern  States: 

LOOOover 471  y«;212 

Wettom  States: 

1,000  to  7J99....  107  771 

SlOOO  to  15,999...  19  434 

16,000  and  over. .  13  943 

To«al 48.833  132.780 


100.0 


Translating  these  Investments  Into  per 
animal  coats  suggests  that  considerable  con- 
trol can  be  attained  without  bankrupting 
the  producer  if  one  u  conscientious  of  the 
•ooDomlc  Impact. 


I  CONCrtJSlOK  / 

The  continual  uncertainty  of  feedlot  pallu- 
tion-control  fostered  by  lawsuits  and  con- 
gressional inquiry  does  not  provide  a  com- 
fortable base  for  farmers"  decisionmaking. 
It  is  understandable  that  ani^ety  has  been 
strong  In  the  case  of  the  sqaail  producers. 

Existing  studies  tend  to  suggest  that  es- 
tablishing pollution  control  levels  on  the 
basis  of  herd  size  Is  not  a  store  cure  for  poUu- 
tion.  However,  studies  and  the  experience  of 
some  States  Indicate  that  pollution  control 
regulations  based  at  or  near  the  level  of  300 
head  of  beef  or  its  equivalent  does  provide 
a  workable  means  of  compromising  environ- 
mental goals  with  the  economics  problems 
facing  the  farmer. 

TssriMOKT  OP  Pet^  L.  Oove,  Executive 
DiKECTOR,  The  Minnesota  Pollution 
Control  Acenct.  October  22.  1976 
Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Mondale,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business,  thank  you  for  inviting  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Minnesota  PoUutlon  Control 
Agency  on  Federal  and  State  regulatory  ef- 
forts to  control  pollution  from  farm  animal 
wastes.  I  am  appearing  here  today  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Peter  L.  Gove.  Executive  Director  of 
the  Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency.  My 
name  is  Louis  J.  Brelmhurst,  and  I  am  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agency's  Division  of  Water  QuaUty. 
With  me  Is  Mr.  Randy  Burnyeat  and  Mr. 
Terry  Himtrods,  both  staff  agricultural  en- 
gineers with  the  Agency. 

We  were  present  yesterday  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection   Agency    outlined    alternative    i^- 


Northwest 
(millions) 
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$21.3 

13.8 

31 

3.1 

85 


$779.8 

528.3 

32 

80.1 

90 


$2,550 

2. 481 


5.50 


proach  to  comply  with  the  U.S.  District  Court 
ruling  that  disapproved  the  U.S.  EPA's  previ- 
ous threshold  level  of  1,000  animal  units  fw 
f  eedlots  that  must  obtain  a  discharge  permit 
as  required  by  regulations  promulgated 
under  provision  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tlon Control  Agency  of  1972  (Public  Law 
92-500) .  We  will  offer  some  comments  on  the 
U.S.  EPA  testimony,  but  those  comments  do 
not  appear  in  the  text  before  you. 

In  general,  we  as  staff  of  a  poUutlon 
control  agency  that  has  had  extensive  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  animal  feedlot  pol- 
lution do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  or 
realistic  to  require  that  every  farmer  tending 
animals  must  obtain  a  discharge  permit  from 
the  federal  government  prior  to  operating  a 
feedlot,  a  dairy  farm  or  other  livestock  opera- 
tion. Such  a  requirement  would  means  that 
extensive  time  and  effort  would  be  spent  in 
needless  paperwork  both  for  government  and 
for  the  farmer  because  there  are  countless 
thousands  of  livestock  operations  that  do  not 
pose  a  serious  poUutlon  problem. 

Unless  the  Government  would  provide  th» 
substantial  fiinding  necessary  to  properly 
enforce  a  poUutlon-control  program  effect- 
ing hundred's  of  thousands  of  permittees,  we 
fear  that  the  regtUatory  effc^  would  become 
so  bogged  down  in  needless  paperwork  that 
success  in  abating  pollution  from  agricul- 
tural sources  would  be  seriously  Jec^ardized. 
If  the  courts  subsequently  determine  that 
the  law,  as  written,  requires  that  all  live- 
stock managers  must  receive  a  Federal  dis- 
charge permit,  then  we  would  strongly  sup- 
port amending  P.L.  92-500  so  that  pollution 
from  ^inimni  wastes  Is  controUed  rather  than 
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livestock  operations  being  Ucensed  for  the 
sske  of  being  Ucensed. 

In  bis  letter  to  Mr.  Gove  inviting  testi- 
mony from  the  Minnesota  Pollution  Control 
Agency,  Senator  Mondale  asked  that  we  pro- 
vide the  committee  with  an  explanation  a^ 
Minnesota's  efforts  in  pollution  control, 
animal  wastes.  First,  I  wUl  pro vlde'ii  brief 
overview  of  the  situation  In  MH^esota. 

Latest  surveys  and  estlmert^  indicate  that 
there  are  approxlmatejy^,000  animal  facul- 
ties m  the  State,^  Minnesota  of  which 
32,800  are  daljT^peratlons.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  thefe  are  small  family  operations 
with  an  am-age  size  of  about  40  animal  units 
(one^^ammal  unit  is  the  equivalent  of  one 
animal).  We  estimate  there  are  ap- 
proximately 100  operations  which  faU  within 
tbe  1,000  animal  unit  limit  under  the  cur- 
rent NPDES*  feedlot  permit  program. 

Most  of  our  existing  operations  were  buUt 
before  1900  on  sloped  lots  to  promote  rapid 
drainage.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  high 
recreational  quality  of  our  many  lakes  and 
streams  and  the  humid  climate  in  this  area, 
has  created  a  unique  problem.  Very  few  of 
our  livestock  operations,  taken  by  them- 
selves, could  be  considered  significant  con- 
tributors to  the  pollution  of  a  watershed. 
Taken  collectively,  the  livestock  operations 
In  a  rural  watershed  are  usually  a  major 
point  source  of  pollution. 

state  PERMrrriNG  program 

During  the  1960'8  water  quality  problems 
related  to  agricultural  feedlot  sources  were 
discovered.  As  a  result,  in  1969,  the  Minne- 
sota Pollution  Control  Agency  was  assigned 
to  work  with  the  Governor's  Agricultural 
Advisory  Conunittee  toward  development  of 
regulations  to  control  agricultural  point 
source  pollution.  This  group,  composed  of 
farmers,  agribusiness  representatives  and 
farm  organizations,  prepared  a  draft  copy  of 
the  regulations  which  was  finally  approved 
by  the  Agency  Board  on  April  16,  1971.  These 
regulations  recognize  that  animal  waste 
need  not  be  a  poUutlon  hazard,  but  rather 
a  valuable  resource  that  should  be  managed 
properly.  They  also  recognize  that  even  the 
very  small  feedlots  can  present  a  pollution 
hazard  if  not  properly  managed.  Using  these 
regulations,  a  program  was  developed  to  both 
correct  existing  pollution  problem?  and  to 
Insure  that  new  installations  do  not  create 
poUutlon  hazards.  This  is  done  by  reviewing 
feedlot  operations  at  the  time  a  farmer 
makes  a  monetary  Investment  Into  the  op- 
eration. A  state  agency  permit  to  construct 
and  operate  a  feedlot  Is  required  when  a 
feedlot  operator  is : 

1.  Starting  a  new  operation. 

2.  Expanding  existing  operations. 

3.  Modifying  an  existing  faculty. 

4.  Purchasing  an  existing  feedlot. 

The  permit  application  is  reviewed  to  in- 
sure that  the  operation  meets  state  location 
requirements,  that  It  is  managed  properly 
and  that  the  feedlot  wastes  are  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  land  as  fertilizer.  Since  the  in- 
.,  ceptlon  of  the  Minnesota  state  feedlot  pollu- 
tion control  program,  approximately  4,800 
permits  have  been  Issued. 

As  the  state  feedlot  permitting  program 
became  operational.  It  was  recognized  that 
there  was  a  need  for  Increased  input  at  the 
local  and  county  level.  In  January  of  1974, 
state  regulations  were  adopted  to  allow  the 
counties  to  enter  Into  a  Joint  working  agree- 
ment with  the  Minnesota  Pollution  Control 
Agency. 

Under  these  regulations,  (3ounty  Boards 
nwy,  at  their  option,  and  upon  approval  of 
our  Agency,  choose  to  Issue,  deny,  modify, 
impose  conditions  on,  or  revoke  feedlot  per- 

•The  National  PoUutant  Discharge  Elimi- 
nation System  (NPDES)  is  a  Federal  program 
oereloped  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
wctlon  Agency  ptirsuant  to  the  Federal 
water  Pollution  Control  Act  (P.L.  92-600). 


mlts  In  their  county.  The  counties  designate 
a  county  feedlot  officsr^wlio  acts  as  the  local 
laison  official.  He"  conducts  inspections  and 
makes  jeoo^mendatlons  back  to  the  Min- 
PoUution  Control  Agency  staff  and 
his  County  Board.  This  program  is  ad- 
vantageous to  both  the  county  and  the  Min- 
nesota Pollution  Control  Agency  by  Insuring 
that  county  and  state  regtUatlons  are  met  in 
the  permitting  process. 

We  have  received  support  from  such  farm 
organizations  as  the  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau, 
the  Minnesota  Livestock  Feeders  Assn..  and 
the  Minnesota  Farmers  Union.  Representa- 
tives from  these  organizations  along  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Minnesota  Agricultural  Extension,  and  the 
Minnesota  Association  of  Counties  are  among 
members  of  our  state  Agriculture  Advisory 
Committee.  This  group  Is  invaluable  in  keep- 
ing our  Agency's  program  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  agricultural 
community. 

It  Is  apparent  that  regulations  alone  are 
not  the  answer.  Technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  farmer  should  be  available. 
The  assistance  received  by  the  farmer  from 
the  Federal  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
been  an  important  factor  In  the  success  of 
our  program.  In  fact,  about  one  third  of  all 
Sou  Conservation  Service  assisted  feedlot 
pollution  control  systems  Installed  In  the 
United  States  have  been  Installed  In  Min- 
nesota. Cost  sharing  administered  through 
the  rural  conservation  program  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture — Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  those  feedlot 
operators  who  are  required  to  Install  various 
pollution  control  structures.  We  would  like 
to  see  this  program  continued  and  expanded 
by  Congress. 

FEDERAL    POtSirTTING    PROGRAM 

In  the  spring  of  1974,  the  U.S.  EPA,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Minnesota  Pollution 
Control  Agency,  began  soliciting  permit  ap- 
pUcations  from  feedlot  operators  having  1000 
or  more  animal  units  as  required  under  the 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  PL  92- 
500.  Initially,  applications  were  received  as 
a  result  of  notifications  sent  by  the  U.S. 
EPA  which  were  prepared  from  a  list  of 
names  and  locations  of  known  sources  which 
we  prepared.  In  addition  to  this,  a  few  ap- 
pUcations  were  submitted  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  To  Inform  the  large  feedlot  operator 
of  the  NPDES  permit  program  and  his  obli- 
gations under  the  law.  we  held  a  number  of 
informational  meetings,  prepared  a  news- 
letter for  distribution  to  agriciUtural  orga- 
nizations, and  prepared  a  news  release  for 
the  media.  To  date,  41  applications  have 
been  received  where  a  permit  has  been  or 
wUl  be  issued.  Under  the  existing  U.S.  EPA 
Feedlot  RegtUations,  we  estimate  there  are 
at  least  100  operations  that  should  be  per- 
mitted either  because  of  size  or  the  presence 
of  a  significant  poUutlon  hazard. 

STATE    AND    FEDERAL    PROGRAM    COMPARISON 

Both  the  Minnesota  and  the  Federal  Feed- 
lot  PoUutlon  Control  programs  have  as  a 
goal  the  abatement  of  feedlot  point  source 
pollution.  However,  these  programs  differ  in 
two  significant  areas.  Under  the  State  pro- 
gram, all  feedlots,  regardless  of  size  are  re- 
qtUred  to  apply  for  a  construction  and  op- 
eration permit  at  the  time  of  monetary  in- 
vestment. Large  feedlot  operations  of  over 
1000  animal  units,  or  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  be  significant  contributors  of  pol- 
lution, are  required  to  obtain  a  NPDES  per- 
mit under  current  regiUatlons.  The  NPDES 
program  requires  on-site  containment  of  run- 
off with  a  discharge  tolerated  only  if  an 
unusuaUy  heavy  rainfall  occtirs.  Compliance 
with  NPDES  permit  requirements  usually  in- 
volves the  construction  of  a  conventional 
runoff  control  system.  In  the  Minnesota  pro- 


gram we  consider  alternate  methods  of  dis- 
charge control  selecting  the  best  manage- 
ment practice  suited  to  the  site.  The  best 
management  practice  varies  from  natural 
nutrient  assimilation  to  complete  collection 
and  containment. 

COORDINATION  OF  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

We  have  coordinated  the  State  feedlot  and 
the  NPDES  feedlot  programs  wherever  pos- 
sible and  found  this  most  effective  in  our 
dealings  with  the  feedlot  operator.  Often- 
times because  of  a  faculties  expansion  or  the 
start  of  a  new  operation  a  State  and  Federal 
permit  is  required.  To  minimize  paperwork 
and  confusion,  we  have  been  issuing  Joint 
permits  in  these  situations.  We  cooperatively 
Inspect  the  facilities  and  arrange  to  have  of- 
ficials of  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  and 
the  county  meet  with  us  at  the  time  of  In- 
spection to  present  all  regulatory  require- 
ments to  the  t^pllcant.  Cooperation  between 
governmental  agencies  has  made  our  pro- 
gram more  efficient  and  more  effective. 

ASSESSMENT  OP   PROPOSED  FEEDLOT  REGULATION 

With  the  U.S.  EPA  now  In  the  position  to 
propose  now  feedlot  regulations  which  are 
to  Include  all  those  point  source  operations 
previously  excluded  from  permit  program  re- 
quirements, we  will  have  to  permit  many  op- 
erations, probably  in  the  thousands.  Because 
of  the  large  numbers  of  feedlots  Involved, 
we  believe  that  a  traditional  discharge  per- 
mitting approach  without  some  sort  of  lower 
limit  on  size  is  impractical.  We  feel  a  work- 
able solution  would  be  to  allow  those  states 
having  an  approved  feedlot  pollution  control 
program  to  accept  responsibUlty  for  and  ad- 
minister such  an  expanded  program.  We  be- 
lieve that  because  climatic,  geologic,  and 
feedlot  Industry  conditions  vary  so  much 
throughout  the  country,  that  Jfce  states 
would  be  best  able  to  evaluate  what  is  needed 
to  effectively  abate  pollution  from 
agriculttire. 

The  present  no-discharge  limitations  are 
not  feasible  or  practical  for  many  of  the 
smaller  operations.  We  feel  that  various 
levels  of  "best  management  practices"  could 
be  established  and  Implemented  that  recog- 
nize the  reality  of  the  economic  situation 
and  yet  provide  for  an  acceptable  level  of 
pollution  abatement,  "Best  Management 
Practices"  could  include  such  things  as: 
grass  filter  strips,  clean  water  diversion,  dif- 
ferent manure  management  techniques,  or, 
if  necessary,  complete   runoff  retention. 

Any  practical  program  along  these  lines 
will  require  some  catagorizlng  of  feedlot  pol- 
lution problems.  On  a  practical  level  this 
means  that  information  about  existing  feed- 
lots  be  collected  and  examined  with  respect 
to  size,  location,  and  method  of  operation. 

Because  no  Inventory  of  livestock  opera- 
tions exists.  It  Is  nearly  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  feedlots  In  any  watershed 
are  doing  the  damage.  UntU  an  Inventory  is 
taken,  all  feedlots  must  be  treated  as  If  they 
are  significant  contributors.  This  creates  in- 
consistencies in  that  a  feedlot  may  come  to 
our  attention  through  a  permit  application 
and  the  operator  may  be  required  to  invest 
several  thousand  dollars  In  poUutlon  control 
structures,  while  another  feedlot  In  the  same 
area  may  have  a  much  more  serious  problem 
and  yet  ge  undetected. 

We  believe  the  only  equitable  method 
of  determining  which  feedlot  operation 
needs  pollution  control  is  to  conduct  a  feed- 
lot  Inventory.  Information  from  this  Inven- 
tory could  be  merged  with  existing  informa- 
tion about  the  stream  or  lake  water  quality 
to  categorize  the  feedlots  according  to  size, 
degree  of  pollution  hazard  and  the  overall 
watershed  water  quality  problem.  If  the 
U.S.  EPA  adopted  a  program  of  state  deter- 
mination according  to  pollution  hazard. 
Minnesota  could  merge  its  existing  program 
with  the  Federal  program. 

The  Impact  of  agricultural  poUutlon  la 
very  significant  but,  to  this  point.  State  and 
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VM«ral  regulatot7  agencies  have  not  ade- 
quately addressed  the  problem. 

■nie  U.S.  EPA  Is  (nirrently  faced  with  the 
difficult  task  of  developing  all-inclusive  feed- 
lot  regtilatlons  which  are  equitable,  practical, 
feasible,  and  within  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  PL  92-600.  At  present.  Law  requires 
that  all  point  source  dischargers.  Implement 
"best  practicable  control  technology  cur- 
rently available"  by  July  1,  1977.  It  Is  vir- 
tually Impossible  at  this  late  date  to  develop 
and  Implement  a  worthwhile  program  and 
meet  the  July  1.  1977  deadline.  If  the  PL  92- 
600  needs  to  be  amended  to  do  the  Job  which 
needs  to  be  done,  we  would  be  In  support  of 
the  necessary  legislation. 

i^VAT.T.    imXTSTRIES 

In  Minnesota,  there  are  a  number  of  small 
Industries  who  will  be  unable  to  meet  the 
July  1.  1977  deadline  because  of  economic 
hardship.  One  of  the  hardest  hit  is  the  small 
creamery,  a  phase  of  the  dairy  Industry 
which  is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  small 
dairy  farmer  and  the  rural  community.  A  re- 
view of  our  NPDES  permit  flies  indicates  that 
there  are  approximately  45  small  creameries 
In  this  situation.  On  July  22,  1975,  our 
Agency's  nine-member  citizen  board  passed  a 
resolution  which  supports  amending  Public 
Law  92-600  to  provide  that  ertensions  to  the 
July  1,  1977  compliance  date  be  authorized 
for  small  point  sources  ottier  than  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  for  which  the  follow- 
ing can  be  demonstrated : 

1.  The  existence  of  economic  hardship 
a.  The  benefits  from  compliance  a^e  not 
Justified  by  the  social  and  economic  disrup- 
tion, and 

3.  The  non-complying  discharge  will  be 
corrected  during  the  time  extension. 

Attached  to  aux  statement  is  a  copy  of 
that  resolution.  We  would  like  to  express 
ovx  strong  support  of  this  resolution  even 
though  It  Is  not  directly  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  feedlot  regulations,  which 
Is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  meeting. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  any  new 
feedlot  regulatory  program  should  take  the 
ftdlowlng  points  Into  consideration : 

1.  The  traditional  approach  to  discharge 
permitting  would  prove  to  be  vmworkable  If 
applied  to  all  feedlots.  New  approaches  must 
be  found  and  implemented. 

a.  We  believe  that  the  concept  of  "Best 
Management  Practices"  is  highly  desirable 
aa  compared  to  the  relatively  rigid  concept 
of  "Best  Practicable  and/or  Available  Tech- 
nology" In  terms  of  both  economic  factors 
and  slte-speclflc  considerations. 

8.  We  believe  that  any  practical  attempt  to 
actn  the  agricultural  pollution  problem 
must  Include  the  ranking  of  feedlots  ac- 
ccstUng  to  their  existing  pollution  potential. 

4.  Mnlnesota  has  had  extensive  expe- 
rience In  administering  a  feedlot  program 
this  la  applicable  to  local  conditions.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  States,  following  Federal 
guidelines,  should  be  given  the  latitude  to 
determine  which  feedlot  operations  are  In 
compliance  and  do  not  need  the  NPDES  per- 
mit, and  which  operations  requires  a  NPDES 
permit. 

In  light  of  our  experience  with  the  regu- 
lation of  feedlots  at  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral level,  the  State  of  Minnesota  would  like 
to  assist  the  UjB.  EPA  In  the  development 
of  new  feedlot  reg\Uatlons  and  is  ready  to 
serve  as  a  demonstration  State  for  any 
programs  which  would  Involve  State  par- 
ticipation. 

Statk  of  MnnnsoTA, 

IdmfXSOTA  POLLUnOK  CONTBOL  ACXNCT, 

July  22,  197S. 

BESOLtmOH 

Whereas,  Section  301  of  Public  Law  93-600 
provides  that  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tive of  this  Act  there  shall  be  achieved  not 
later  than  July  1,  1977,  effluent  limitations 
for  point  sources,  other  than  publicly  owned 


treatment  works,  which  shall  require  the  ap- 
plication of  the  best  practicable  control  tech- 
nology currently  available,  and; 

Whereas,  many  small  Industries  and  other 
facilities  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  are  In 
such  locations  or  under  such  constraints 
that  provision  of  independent  treatment  at 
prohibitive  costs  would  be  their  only  alter- 
native to  comply  with  the  above  mentioned 
effluent  limitations  by  July  1,  1977,  and; 

Whereas,  the  benefits  derived  from  com- 
pliance with  the  required  effluent  limitations 
may  not  outweigh  the  social  and  economic 
costs  and  dislocation  which  will  result  In 
some  cases,  and; 

Whereas,  an  extension  of  time  beyond 
July  1,  1977  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
certain  of  the  above  mentioned  Industries 
and  facilities  to  develop  alternative  treat- 
ment methods  or  make  connection  to  mun- 
icipal treatment  facilities  completed  after 
July  1,  1977  and  thereby  come  Into  compli- 
ance. Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Minnesota  Pollution 
Control  Agency  Board  hereby  supports 
amendment  of  Public  Law  92-500  to  provide 
that  extensions  to  the  July  1,  1977  compli- 
ance date  be  authorized  for  certain  point 
sources  other  than  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  for  which  the  following  can  be 
demonstrated : 

1.  the  existence  of  economic  hardship; 

2.  the  benefits  from  compliance  are  not 
Justified  by  the  social  and  economic  disrup- 
tion, and; 

3.  the  noncompljrlng  discharge  will  be  cor- 
rected during  the  time  extension. 


RETURN   OP  THE   SPOILS   SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  entitled  "Return  of  the  Spoils 
System"  effectively  states  the  case 
against  the  so-called  reform  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  Such  legislation  is  a  long  step 
backward  and  would  politicize  the  civil 
service.  This  editorial  clearly  points  that 
out.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RrruHN  or  the  Spoils  System 

The  United  States  House  has  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  measiire  which  would 
effectively  destroy  the  1939  Hatch  Act  In  the 
name  of  reforming  It. 

If  the  measure  is  enacted,  a  large  part  of 
the  federal  government's  huge  work  force  of 
2.8  million  employees  could  be  turned  Into  a 
vast  patronage  army  similar  to  the  Daley 
machine  which  has  dominated  Cook  County 
politics  for  the  last  two  decades. 

The  Hatch  Act  came  about  In  response  to 
the  patronage  abuses  and  political  coercion 
rampant  In  the  New  Deal  public  jobs  pro- 
grams of  the  19308. 

It  was  obvious  that  these  abuses  could  not 
be  curbed  simply  by  making  It  lUegal  for 
public  officials  to  order  their  employees  to 
p>erform  political  work.  The  bosses  could  al- 
ways find  ways  to  "persuade"  the  employees 
to  take  part  In  political  action  on  a  "vol- 
untary" basis. 

The  Hatch  Act  served  to  eliminate  this  evil 
by  making  It  illegal  for  federal  employes  to 
perform  political  work  even  on  a  "voluntary" 
basis.  Immunizing  them  from  any  kind  of 
pressure. 

It  is  this  protection  that  the  "reform" 
measure,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Bill  Clay  [D., 
Mo.],  would  remove.  Though  there  woiild 
stlU  be  some  minor  restrictions  on  the  kind 
of  political  activity  In  which  federal  em- 
ployes participate,  they  could  be  sent  Into 
the  precincts  to  get  out  the  vote  on  a  volun- 
tary basis. 


Under  a  federal  court  order,  municipal 
employes  In  Chicago  can  only  voluntarily  do 
poUtlcal  work.  They  do  so  In  swarms — every 
election — or  else. 

As  Rep.  Edward  Derwlnskl  [B.,  111.]  who 
led  the  opposition  to  the  Clay  measure, 
pointed  out,  there  are  other  evUs  In  the 
proposal.  Democratic  businessmen  could  find 
their  tax  returns  audited  by  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  agent  who  doubled  as  a  Re- 
publican ward  leader. 

A  siirvey  taken  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Federal  Employes  of  Its  members  a  few 
years  ago  found  89  percent  supporting  the 
Hatch  Act  and  only  1  percent  favoring  Its 
repeal.  The  Clay  measure  was  opp>osed  by  the 
federation,  as  well  as  by  the  U.S.  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission,  the  Postal  Service,  the  comp- 
troUer  general,  the  IRS,  and  the  FBI. 

Yet  the  measure  was  steam-rollered 
through  the  House  by  a  vote  of  288  to  119. 
This  Is  a  refiectlon  of  the  Democrats  2  to  1 
margin  of  power  In  the  House  and  the  mas- 
sive support  given  the  measure  by  Big  Labor. 
Interestingly,  many  federal  workers  belong 
to  public  employe  unions  and  most  are  con- 
sidered to  be  Democrats. 

Should  the  bill  be  passed  by  the  Senate, 
It  faces  an  expected  veto  from  President  Ford. 
An  override  by  the  House  could  be  prevented 
If  enough  of  Its  members  are  made  to  see 
what  a  monster  they  are  creating. 


JIM  PARLEY 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  beloved 
Democrats  of  all  time  is  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Parley,  who  now  serves  as  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corp.  in  New  York. 

Jim  Parley  was  adviser  and  confidant 
to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
a  prominent  figure  In  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. An  excellent  column,  In  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  by  the  syndicated 
writer  and  splendid  reporter.  Celestlne 
Sibley,  was  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sib- 
ley column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoho. 
as  follows: 

"Who  Is  Jnc  Farlxt?"  Indeed 
(By  Celestlne  Sibley) 

All  I  said,  somewhat  smugly  to  be  sure, 
was  that  I  had  received  a  nice  note  from  Mr. 
Jim  Farley.  "Who's  he?"  asked  my  young 
colleague. 

"Who's  Jim  Farley?"  I  yelped,  "Why  Just 
about  the  most  famous  Democrat  of  this  cen- 
tviry,  why  a  maker  of  presidents,  a  cele- 
brated postmaster  general,  a  .  .  .  "Words 
failed  me. 

In  a  way  It's  sad  to  be  so  young  that  you 
haven't  heard  the  marvelous  stories  about 
tall,  bald  "Oenlal  Jim"  Farley,  the  man  who 
was  credited  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
,  velt  for  his  landslide  victories — up  until  the 
'  last  one,  when  they  fell  out,  and  Mr.  Farley 
tried  for  the  presidency  himself.  Politics  Is 
stUl  fascinating,  of  coiu'se,  but  I  don't  know 
anybody,  any  contemporary  practitioner  of 
the  art  about  whom  as  many  colorful  stories 
have  been  told  as  fill  the  archives  about  Mr. 
Farley. 

When  his  note  came  the  other  day  I  took 
down  a  couple  of  books  the  87-year-old  New 
York  Democrat  wrote  and  dipped  Into  them 
here  and  there.  Just  for  the  fiavor  of  old 
political  trliunpbs.  With  his  note — aprt^xjs 
of  a  column  here  about  how  tacky  our  new 
post  office  It — Mr.  Parley  enclosed  a  leaf  from 
the  Congressional  Record  In  which  he  was 
praised  as  a  politician  of  "preeminent  ability 
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and  respectability,"  a  member  of  the  breed 
who  cleanses  "the  stigma  attached  to  our 
profession." 

The  stories  I  enjoy  most  about  Mr.  Farley 
are  those  having  to  do  with  his  fantastic 
memory  for  names  and  faces.  Once  when  he 
came  to  town  In  his  role  as  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corp.,  I  Interviewed  him.  He  told  me  then 
the  legend  originated  In  Salt  Lake  City  dur- 
ing the  first  Roosevelt  campaign  when  some- 
body in  the  crowd  yelled,  "Hello,  Jim!"  and 
be  was  able  to  yeU  back,  "Hello  Frank!"  He 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  a  railway 
mail  clerk  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  San 
Francisco  who  read  the  Literary  Digest's  post- 
cards In  a  poll  on  the  presidential  election 
and  dispatched  their  results  to  Jim  Farley. 
Mr.  Farley  was  guessing  the  person  who  yelled 
out  to  him  from  the  crowd  was  the  postal 
clerk — and  he  was  right.  Their  friendship 
continued  until  Frank  died  a  few  years  ago — 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  loyalty  for  which 
Mr.  Farley  was  famous. 

Now  about  that  note  of  which  I  bragged 
to  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Farley  said  several 
friends  of  his  In  Atlanta  "were  kind  enough 
to  send  me  a  copy  of  your  article  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Atlanlia  post  office." 

With  typical  Farley  tact  he  aald  he  under- 
stood my  Jeremiad  against  moving  post  of- 
fices about  and  switching  from  stately  mar- 
ble halls  to  tacky  wall-papered  quarters  In  a 
mirrored  office  building. 

"While  I  have  not  been  In  the  building  to 
see  the  situation  as  described  by  you,"  he 
says,  "from  your  description,  I  am  sure  I 
would  thoroughly  agree  with  what  you  bad 
to  say." 

And  that  Is  pleasant  to  me  and  not  too  un- 
pleasant to  the  buUders  and  movers— since 
Mr.  Farley  hasn't  inspected  their  handiwork 
In  person. 

SENATOR  HRUSKA  RECEIVES 
CREIGHTON  U.  ALUMNI  ACHIEVE- 
MENT CITATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  received  a 
very  distinguished  honor  from  his  alma 
mater  Creighton  University  in  Omaha. 

The  occasion  was  the  dedication  of  the 
Ahmanson  Law  Center  at  Creighton,  a 
fine  new  facility  that  compares  favor- 
ably to  any  law  school  in  the  country. 

Senator  Hruska,  who  received  his  JJD. 
from  Creighton  in  1929,  was  presented 
with  the  school's  Alumni  Achievement 
Citation.  This  honor  is  richly  deserved. 
Senator  Hrxtska  is  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  has  served  honorably  and 
faithfully  on  many  commissions  dedi- 
cated to  the  Improvement  of  this  coim- 
try's  system  of  Justice.  Among  his  ac- 
complishments Is  the  chairmanship  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Revision  of 
the  Federal  Court  Appellate  System.  He 
also  Is  the  author  of  a  bill  to  revise  the 
Nation's  Federal  criminal  code  for  the 
first  time  and  a  bill  recently  signed  into 
law,  which  established  rules  of  evidence 
for  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  Creighton  University's  law  pro- 
sram,  Senator  Hruska  now  has  a  read- 
ing room  named  In  his  honor  at  the 
Ahmanson  Law  Center. 

The  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  Robert  Botk,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  dedication  dinner  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  He  had  some  very  poignant 
comments  about  our  system  of  justice 
in  this  country. 
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So  that  my  colleagues  and  others  may 
benefit  from  his  words,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  comments  of  Mr.  Bork, 
a  news  story  on  the  event  and  a  portion 
of  the  dedication  program  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dedication  Speech  bt  Mb.  Bork 

President  LabaJ,  Chief  Justice  White,  Dean 
Franklno,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  be  on 
the  dalB  tonight  with  Senator  Hruska.  Few' 
men  have  played  a  greater  role  in  shaping 
the  law  of  our  time  than  has  Senator  Hruska. 
In  his  ci4>iu;lty  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
he  has  taken  a  leading  part  In  shaping  our 
laws  and  has  screened  those  nominated  as 
federal  Judges  and  as  Attorneys  General  and 
other  posts  In  the  Department  of  Justice.  He 
has  been  personally  friendly  and  helpful  to 
me  and  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  and 
feeling  of  personal  warmth  toward  *»<"< 
tonight.  < 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  participate  In  the 
dedication  of  the  Ahmanson  Law  Center  of 
Creighton  University.  You  have  built  a  mag- 
nificent faculty.  For  me,  for  most  of  us,  a 
center  of  legal  scholarship  Is  vlrtuaUy  hal- 
lowed groimd  because  law  Is  the  ultimate 
value  In  our  society.  Law  Is  not  xiltlmate  be- 
cause It  Is  final,  but  because  upon  It  de- 
pend aU  of  the  other  values  we  cherish. 

The  dedication  of  a  new  center  of  legal 
training  and  scholarship  gives  us  the  sense 
of  a  new  beginning,  of  the  law's  capacity  to 
regenerate  and  recreate  itself. 

Just  being  here  and  seeing  your  ^lendld 
facilities  and  meeting  Dean  Franklno  and 
the  faculty  makes  me  feel  at  home.  I  can 
hardly  wait  to  leave  Washington  and  return 
to  the  academic  world — and  not  merely  to 
enjoy  what  some  genius  has  called  the  lei- 
sure of  the  theory  class. 

It  Is  the  special  province  of  the  law  schools 
to  mount  a  sustained  study  and  evaluation 
of  our  legal  ciUture.  Now  more  than  ever  our 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  condition 
of  our  legal  order  and  the  Institutions  that 
stistaln  It.  If  at  moments  I  sound  alarmist, 
I  do  not  mean  to  sound  pessimistic.  There  Is 
always  reason  for  concern,  never  reason  for 
despair. 

Law  Is  never  secure.  It  Is  true  that  we 
rely  upon  law  for  our  security  but  also  true 
that  law  relies  upon  us  for  Its  strength.  We 
tend  to  forget  this.  We  tend  to  forget  that 
our  form  of  law  Is  not  Immortal.  It  Is  a  so- 
cial creation  of  enormous  value  and  great 
strength,  but  it  Is  also  complex,  delicate,  and 
distinctly  vulnerable. 

We  live  In  a  time — and  perht^s  we  always 
do — when  there  are  serious  threats  to  our 
legal  order.  But — and  perhaps  there  Is  also 
always  true — we  also  live  In  a  time  when  the 
real  threats  to  constitutional  government 
are  largely  unpercelved. 

We  are  Immeasurably  blessed  In  this  ooim- 
try  with  a  cadre  of  Influential,  articulate,  and 
self-assured  commentators  who  possess  the 
uncanny  knack  of  studying  any  situation  and 
unerringly  drawing  precisely  the  wrong 
conclusions. 

Since  we  survived  the  crisis  of  Watergate 
due  to  the  strength  of  our  Institutions,  they 
conclude  that  our  Institutions  must  be  re- 
structured. I  would  commend  to  them  the 
words  of  Mark  Twain:  "We  should  be  carefiU 
to  get  out  of  an  experience  only  the  wisdom 
that  Is  In  It — and  stop  there;  lest  we  be  like 
the  cat  that  sits  down  on  a  hot  stove-Ud. 
She  wUl  never  sit  down  on  a  hot  stove-lid 
again — that  Is  well;  but  also  she  wlU  never  sit 
down  on  a  cold  one  any  more." 

Translated  that  means  presidential  power 
can  be  abused,  as  can  be  and  has  been  all 
power,  but  that  Is  no  reason  to  destroy  strong 


presidential  leadership  that  has  over  almost 
two  centuries  proved  Indispensable  to  our  na- 
tional health  and  vitality. 

The  real  agenda  for  reform  Is  more  mun- 
dane but  absolutely  crucial.  Threats  to  our 
legal  order  are  developing  rapidly,  but  almost 
unnoticed — and  these  are  older,  subtler,  and 
Infinitely  more  difficult  to  cope  with. 

The  law  schools,  for  example,  are  coming 
out  of  a  very  difficult  period.  Their  self- 
confidence  was  shaken  badly  by  the  student 
turmoil  of  the  late  1960'8  and  for  some  years 
afterward  legal  educators  seemed  unsure  of  - 
themselves  and  their  roles. 

The  schools  of  law  mold  the  future  of  our 
profession  and  hence  of  iftuch  of  our  gov- 
ernment. To  one  who  believes  that  we  owe 
our  national  stability  and  good  fortune  to 
the  solidity  of  our  Institutions,  It  was  dis- 
heartening to  see  that  many  of  our  law 
schools  were  manned  by  faculties  that  dis- 
played, and  hence  taught,  an  unlawyerly 
concern  for  Ideologicaloutcomes  rather  than 
for  orderly,  neutral  processes.  Being  attached 
to  universities,  the  law  schools  shared  to  some 
extent  the  Intellectual  residue  of  the  revolu- 
tionary '60's:  an  antipathy  to  Intellectual  Ism. 
a  denial  of  the  value  of  rationality,  and  a 
disdain  for  traditional  Institutions.    ,. 

IdeologlcaUy,  many  of  our  major  law 
schools  were,  and  a  few  of  them  still  are,  so 
far  out  of  balance  that  the  range  of  respect- 
able discourse  was  only  a  fraction  of  the 
spectrum  in  the  society  at  large.  That  Is  not 
good  for  the  schools,  for  legal  education,  or 
for  the  development  of  the  law. 

I  am  confident  that  Creighton  was  not 
among  the  law  schools  of  this  sort,  and  I 
think  I  see  signs  that  many  schools  are  re- 
turning to  the  thoughtful  professionalism 
that  was  the  special  virtue  of  American  legal 
education.  Robert  Hutchlns  once  said  that 
the  best  education  anywhere  In  American 
universities  is  to  be  found  In  our  schools  of 
law.  Some  of  us  lost  that  virtue  for  a  while 
but  we  are  ready  to  earn  the  compliment 
once  more. 

But  there  Is  another  problem  In  the  law 
that  I  would  particularly  like  to  discuss 
tonight.  It  Is  not  preposterous,  I  hope,  to 
begin  with  what  I  have  observed  In  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor  General.  It  Is  a  smaU,  spe- 
cialized unit  but  In  the  matters  I  am  dis- 
cussing It  Is  a  microcosm  In  which  the  larger 
problems  of  government  and  something  of 
their  causes  may  be  discerned. 

We  are  sitting  In  the  center  of  an  explosion 
of  federal  litigation.  A  comparison  of  two 
years  Is  Illuminating.  In  the  1963  Term  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  office  handled  910 
filings  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Eleven  years 
later.  In  the  1973  Term,  we  handled  2,428, 
or  well  over  two  and  one-half  times  as  many. 

A  madn  problem  of  the  office,  then,  ts 
simply  a  sti^gering  workload.  The  staff  Is  en- 
larged but  coordination  of  work  and  posi- 
tions to  be  taken  Inevitably  suffer.  This  ris- 
ing torrent  of  federal  litigation  might  not  be 
very  worrisome  if  it  damaged  only  the  Solici- 
tor General's  office  but,  in  truth,  it  is  only 
one  manifestation  of  overload  that  threatens 
all  of  our  major  governmental  institutions 
and  Is  even  now  altering,  their  natiure,  per- 
haps irreversibly. 

The  reasons  for  the  accelerating  workload 
are  also  suggested  by  a  statistic.  TTie  Solici- 
tor General's  cases  In  the  1963  Term  com- 
prised 33%  of  the  Conirfa  total  docket.  My 
cases  In  the  1973  Term  comprised  48%  of 
the  docket,  and  the  percentage  wUl  rise 
again.  TTiat  means  government  litigation  is 
rising  not  only  absolutely  but  as  a  propor- 
tion of  aU  litigation. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  We,  along  with 
every  other  western  nation,  are  steadUy 
transforming  ourselves  Into  a  hlgbly-regu- 
lated  welfare  state.  The  tasks  government 
undertakes  grow  steadily  more  numerous 
and  always  more  complex.  Under  this  aoc^- 
eratlng  workload  all  of  our  basic  govern- 
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mental  Uwtlftutlons  are  changing  and  they 
«iU  not  be  the  same  again. 

The  deleterloua  effeota  upon  the  Presi- 
dency are  ob^ous.  The  Presidency  now  In 
large  niea*qre  ezlata  In  the  enormoiu  staff 
known  as  the  Szecutlve  Oflloe  of  the  Preal- 
dent.  The  Executive  Office  includes  such  or- 
ganlzatUnu  as  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Ckninoll  of  Economic  Advisers, 
the  Domestic  Council,  the  National  Seciirlty 
Oouncil,  and  many  more.  Poet -Watergate 
critics  of  the  Presidency  note  that  anony- 
mous, unelected,  iinoonilrmed  men  and 
wotnen  make  decisions  crucial  to  the  nation. 
niat  is  certainly  true  and  worth  thinking 
about.  But  some  analysts  attribute  the 
White  House  apparatus  to  something  they 
call  the  "imperial  Presidency"  and  a  grow- 
ing lust  for  power.  They  would  legislate  the 
bureaucracy  away. 

That  analysis  could  not  be  more  inaccu- 
rate and  the  proposed  cure  could  not  be 
more  harmful.  The  presidential  bureaucracy 
Is  not  a  manifestation  of  a  power  drive  but 
the  inevitable  response  of  the  Kzecutlve  to 
the  enormous  tasks  of  regulation  and  coordi- 
nation that  a  welfare  state  thrusts  upon 
him.  To  legislate  away  that  staff  is  merely 
to  render  the  President  helpless  to  control, 
or  even  substantially  to  affect,  the  policies 
of  his  own  branch  of  government. 

Had  presidential  staff  grown  because  presi- 
dents have  usurped  power,  congressional 
staffs  should  have  diminished  or  grown  Idle. 
In  fact,  however,  during  the  same  period, 
congressional  staff  sizes  have  exploded,  and 
on  those  staffs.  Just  as  in  the  White  House, 
anonymous,  unelected,  unconfirmed  men  and 
women  help  make  decisions  crucial  to  the 
nation. 

These  developments  are  ominous  for  the 
futtire  of  responsive  and  c^ien  institutions  of 
representative  government.  The  Institutions 
of  our  democracy  were  designed  in  1787  upon 
an  assumption  of  limited  government  and 
It  may  be  that  to  function  tolerably  they  re- 
quired a  substantial  measure  of  laissez  falre 
In  social  as  well  as  economic  policy. 

Am  lawyers,  however,  we  should  be  par- 
ticularly concerned  for  the  federal  judiciary 
which  Is  eqtially  threatened  by  this  trend. 
The  proliferation  of  social  poUcles  through 
law  creates  a  workload  that  Is  even  now 
changing  the  very  nature  of  coiu^,  con- 
verting them  from  deliberative  Institutions 
to  processing  Institutions,  from  a  judicial 
model  to  a  bureaucratic  model.  The  signs  are 
everywhere.  Caseloads  rise  steadily.  Time  for 
oral  argument  Is  steadily  cut  back  and  u 
frequently  eliminated  altogether.  Many  cases 
are  decided  without  opinion.  Some  cases  are 
decided  In  minutes  rather  than  hours.  Courts 
are  adding  more  clerks,  more  administrative 
personnel,  moving  faster  and  faster.  They 
are  In  Inunlnent  danger  of  losing  the  quality 
of  oolleglality,  losing  time  for  conference, 
time  for  deliberation,  time  for  the  slow 
maturation  of  principle. 

Ironically,  these  changes  that  threaten 
the  abOlty  of  the  courts  to  give  every  case 
Its  due  spring  precisely  from  the  desire  to 
extend  law  to  more  and  more  subjects  and 
to  give  every  one  perfect  jxistice. 

We  are  attempting  to  apply  law  and  Judi- 
cial processes  to  more  and  more  aspects  of 
life  In  a  self-defeating  effort  to  guarantee 
every  minor  right  people  think  they  ought 
Ideally  to  possess.  Simultaneously,  we  are 
complicating  trial  and  pretrial  procedures 
In  what  must  ultimately  be  an  impossible 
effort  to  make  every  trial  perfect.  The  two 
trends,  I  think,  are  flatly  Imcompatlble.  We 
are  seeking  to  handcraft  every  case.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  thrusting  a  workload  upon 
the  courts  th*t  forces  them  towards  an  as- 
sembly line  model. 

Aaasmbly  line  processes  cannot  sustain 
those  Ttrtues  for  which  we  have  always  prized 
federal  eoarta:  scholarship,  a  generallst  view 
of  ttie  law.  wisdom,  mature  and  dispassionate 


reflection,  and — especially  Important  for  the 
percelTed  legitimacy  of  judicial  authority — 
careful  and  reasoned  explanation  of  their 
decisions. 

We  cannot  afford  an  erosion  of  these  judi- 
cial virtues.  As  law  proliferates  and  is  made 
up  faster  it  has  less  time  for  theory  and 
tends  to  become  both  simplistic  and  incon- 
sistent within  Itself.  That  raises  several  dan- 
gers, not  least  of  which  Is  contempt  for  law. 
The  perception  that  despite  its  procedural 
guarantees,  law  may  be  substantively  ar- 
bitrary, damages  its  moral  authority,  and 
law  cannot  be  effective  unless  It  carries  moral 
authority  as  well  as  the  threat  of  sanctions. 
Should  any  sizeable  number  of  people  come 
to  feel  that  the  only  reason  to  obey  law  Is 
the  possibility  of  unpleasantness  with  the 
courts,  the  cost  of  maintaining  social  order 
wfth  our  present  degree  of  individual  free- 
dom will  approach  the  prohibitive.  We  can- 
not afford  to  dissipate  any  more  of  law's 
moral  authority. 

Something  must  be  done  and  done  with- 
in the  next  several  years  if  vre  are  to  preserve 
the  Judicial  system  as  we  have  known  it.  The 
altered  natiue  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  makes  It  more  imperative  that 
the  Judiciary  be  preserved. 

The  preferred  solution  would  be  to  reverse 
the  movement  toward  ever  more  regulation. 
That  may,  in  the  long  run,  be  the  only  solu- 
tion that  can  preserve  ova  traditional  legal 
order.  Karl  Mannheim  noted  a  long  time  ago 
that  the  western  concept  of  the  rule  of  law 
can  survive  only  under  conditions  of  limited 
government. 

But  that  is  an  issue  beyond  our  im- 
mediate control.  The  legal  profession  must 
pay  attention  now  to  the  plight  of  the  fed- 
eral judiciary.  It  Is  to  the  great  credit  of 
Senator  Hruska  that  he  has  helped  focus 
discussion,  heading  a  Commission  that  has 
proposed  major  reforms  in  our  national  ap- 
pellate system.  The  problem  of  overload, 
hovrever,  affects  the  entire  system,  from  dis- 
trict court  to  Supreme  Court.  The  federal 
Judicial  system  Is  being  nickeled  and  dlmed 
to  death  by  the  immense  quantity  of  legal 
trivia  that  a  welfare  state  generates. 

One  solution  might  be  to  take  such  mat- 
ters out  of  Article  m  courts.  The  social 
policies  are  Important  but  the  legal  ques- 
tions are  not  difficult.  Thus,  In  addition  to 
considering  the  abandonment  of  diversity 
jurisdiction,  we  ought  to  consider  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  tribunals,  analagous  to 
small  claims  coturts  that  would  take  over 
completely  litigation  in  a  variety  of  areas 
such  as  Social  Security  litigation,  federal 
housing  programs,  consumer  protection, 
truth  in  lending,  environment  disputes,  and 
so  forth.  Appeals  from  those  tribunals  could 
be  funneled  into  an  administrative  court 
and  stop  there.  Only  the  occasional  serious 
constitutional  claim  or  Issue  of  statutory  in- 
terpretation need  move  from  the  administra- 
tive court  into  an  Article  HI  court. 

Senator  Hruska  and  his  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate 
System  have  made  a  notable  start  on  one 
aspect  of  the  problem,  but,  as  Jie  would  be 
the  first  to  agree,  much  more  remains  to  be 
considered.  It  is  a  task  that  belongs  to  all 
branches  of  the  profession.  I  have  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  of  Justice  take 
the  lead  in  a  study  of  the  entire  system  and 
I  hope  that  it  will. 

But  the  Department  cannot  do  It  all.  We 
look  to  the  other  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion— the  organized  bar  and  the  law 
schools — to  face  with  us  this  slow  crisis  in 
our  legal  system. 

We  ought  not  tinker  with  Institutions 
lightly,  for,  as  a  wise  conservative  put  It. 
"Unless  it  is  necessary  to  change.  It  Is  nec- 
essary not  to  change."  But  right  now  we  are 
changing  the  federal  court  system,  and  hence 
our  legal  order  and  our  concept  of  the  rule 
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of  law,  not  m  detail  but  in  essential  nature, 
and  we  are  doing  it  not  deliberately  but 
through  sheer  Inattention  to  the  pressures 
that  are  warping  it.   . 

Only  by  reducing  their  caseload  can  we 
preserve  our  courts  to  handle  the  central 
problems  of  our  society — the  constitutional 
protection  of  Individual  liberties  and  of 
democratic  processes  of  government.  These 
are  precisely  the  values  that  will  be  increas- 
ingly threatened  in  the  regulatory-welfare 
state. 

We  have  lived  through  times  of  grave  tur- 
moil and  division,  but  we  have  learned  again 
that  our  institutions  were  not  built  only  for 
the  easy,  sunny  days.  They  were  built  in  the 
confident  anticipation  of  trouble,  and  they 
were  ready  when  trouble  came. 

Of  all  the  institutions  that  preserved  us, 
none  was  more  important  than  the  federal 
Judiciary.  We  must  pay  attention  to  the  fed- 
eral courts.  We  must  not  take  their  virtues 
and  strengths  for  granted.  We  are  facing  an 
ever-deepening  crisis  but  we  can  deal  with 
It  as  we  have  dealt  with  others.  If  we  go  for- 
ward toward  reform,  calmly,  without  either 
gimmicky  tinkering  or  panicky  overreactlon 
in  the  light  thrown  by  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  law,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
our  institutions  will  continue  to  prevail  over 
our  troubles. 

(From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Sept    14. 

1976] 

LmcATioN  Is  Called  Threat  to  Oovernmxmt 

(By  John  Taylor) 

The  United  States  in  the  center  of  an 
"explosion  of  federal  litigation"  that  Is 
threatening  major  government  Institutions 
and  "is  even  now  altering  their  nature,  per- 
haps irreversibly,"  Robert  Bork,  solicitor  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  said  Saturday. 

Speaking  to  about  460  persons  at  a  (Selgh- 
ton  University  dedication  dinner  at  the  HU- 
ton  Hotel,  Bork  warned  of  "serious  threats" 
to  the  legal  system  developing. 

He  said  that  In  1963  his  office,  which  han- 
dles all  the  federal  government's  cases  be- 
fore the  VS.  Supreme  Court,  had  910  filings 
before  the  high  court.  Ten  years  later,  he  said, 
the  solicitor  general's  office  handled  2  438 
cases. 

"This  rising  torrent  of  federal  litigation 
might  not  be  so  worrisome  if  it  damaged  only 
the  solicitor  general's  office  but,  in  truth.  It 
is  only  a  manifestation  of  overload  that 
threatens  all  of  our  major  government  In- 
stitutions and  is  even  now  altering  their 
nature,  perh^>8  irrevereibly,"  he  said. 

Bork  sp<^e  at  the  concluding  ceremony  of 
a  week-end  long  dedication  of  Cralghton's 
new  Ahmanson  Law  Center. 

The  reason  for  the  increasing  workload  In 
the  courts,  he  said.  Is  that  "we,  along  with 
every  other  Western  nation,  are  steadUy 
transforming  ourselves  into  a  highly  regu- 
lated welfare  state." 

Besides  the  co\u-t8,  Bork  said  this  shows  up 
in  the  "enormous  staff"  of  the  President. 

He  said  that  the  increasing  numbers  of 
persons  who  work  In  the  Executive  Branch 
are  not  a  result  of  a  "growing  lust  for  power." 
but  "the  inevitable  response  to  the  enormous 
task  of  regulating  and  coordinating  a  wel- 
fare state." 

Bork  said  that  congressmen,  too,  are  sur- 
rounded by  large  staffs,  "anonymous,  un- 
elected, unconfirmed  men  and  women"  who 
are  making  decisions  crucial  to  the  nation. 

"Staffs,  often  with  an  Ideological  slant  ot 
their  own,  have  become  forces  to  be  reckoned 
with,  even  by  congressmen."  he  said. 

MZNOB  UCRTS 

As  tor  the  Increasing  workload  on  the 
courts,  Bork  said  it  was  a  result  of  a  "self- 
defeating  effort  to  guarantee  every  minor 
right  people  think  they  ought  to  possess." 

In  an  effort  to  handcraft  every  case,  he 
said,  the  courts  are  being  swamped  and  this 
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lias  led  to  treatment  of  cases  on  an  assembly 
line  basis. 

The  preferred  solution,  he  said,  is  to  "re- 
verse the  trend  toward  more  regulation." 

Since  that  doesnt  seem  to  be  possible,  he 
said,  "we  ought  to  consider  an  entirely  new 
set  of  tribunals,  (similar)  to  small  claims 
courts  that  would  take  over  completely  liti- 
gation in  a  variety  of  areas" — such  as  Social 
Security,  consumer  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

"Only  by  reducing  their  caseload  can  we 
preserve  our  courts  to  handle  the  central 
problems  of  our  society — the  constitutional 
protection  of  individual  liberties  and  of 
democratic  processes  of  government,"  Bork 
said. 

Ahmanson  Law  Ckntib  Dkdication 

Pbogram 

tht7b8dat.  skftkmbxb  11,  19t6 

8:00  p.m.  Inaugural  TePoel  Lecture,  Daniel 

J.  Oross  Appellate  Coiirt,  "The  Crisis  in  Law 

and  Legal   Education",   Harold   J.   Berman, 

Story  Professor  of  Law,  Harvard  University 

Law  School. 

FRn>AT,    SEFTBMBES    13,    197S 

9  a.m.  to  12:30  pjn.  Continuing  Education 
Programs,  Oross  Classroom  Complex. 

I.  Appellate  Advocacy  Chairman:  Honor- 
able Donald  P.  Lay.  Judge.  UB.C.A.  Eighth 
Circuit. 

n.  New  Federal  Rules  Evidence  Chairman: 
Professor  G.  Michael  Fenner. 

HI.  Recent  Development  in  Labor  Law 
Chairman:  Professor  Bernard  Dobranskl. 

4:30.  Blessing  of  the  Law  Center,  Most 
Reverend  Daniel  E.  Sheehan,  Archbishop  of 
0:uaba. 

5:30.  Red  Mass.  Traditional  Mass  of  the 
Legal  Profession. 

Saint  John's  Church  Concelebrants:  Most 
Reverend  Daniel  E.  Sheehan,  Reverend 
Joseph  J.  LabaJ,  S.J.,  Reverend  Donald  I. 
MacLean,  S.J..  Reverend  Carl  M.  Relnert,  BJ., 
Reverend  Michael  P.  Sheridan,  a  J.,  Reverend 
Robert  P.  Drlnan.  a  J.,  Homllist:  The  Rev- 
erend Robert  F.  Drinan.  S.J..  Member  of 
Congress. 

Choral  Director:  Robert  Ruetz.  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Miisic,  University  of  Nebraska 
at  Omaha. 

7:00  pjn.  Cocktails  Followed  by  Flnt 
Annual  Alumni  Dinner.  Ballroom.  Omaha 
Hilton. 

^aker:  Mr.  V.  J.  Skutt  '23.  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Com- 
panies. 

SATtJBOAT,   SEPTEMBER    13,    1S75 

10:00  a.m.  Academic  Convocation  and 
Dedication  of  the  Ahmanson  Law  Center, 
Daniel  J.  Oross  Appellate  Court. 

1:00  p.m.-4  p.m. -Tour  of  the  Law  Center. 

7:30  pjn.  Cocktails  followed  by  Dedication 
Dinner,  Ballroom,  Omaha  Hilton.  Speaker: 
Honorable  Robert  H.  Bork.  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Robert  Heron  Bork.  Doctor  of  Laws.  HoTiorU 
Causa,  Hon.  Robert  H.  ^rk  is  professor  of 
law  at  Yale  University.  As  Solicitor  Qeneral 
of  the  United  States  he  Is  the  primary  lawyer 
for  the  federal  government  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 


MINNESOTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  SETS 
4-DAY  WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  our  school  districts  are  stUI  concerned 
about  the  problems  caused  by  Increased 
enrollment  coupled  with  limited  class- 
room space  and  a  lack  of  money  for  new 
constructions. 

Stillwater  High  School  in  Stillwater. 
Minn.,  is  one  of  them.  To  cope  with  this 
problem,  Stillwater  is  participating  In  the 
latest  major  experiment  in  Minnesota 
•choois— the  4-day  week. 


Mr.  John  Lundqulst  of  Associated 
Press  has  written  an  excellent  article 
which  reflects  a  mix  of  the  pluses  and 
minuses  of  this  approach.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Lund- 
qulst's  article  from  the  October  29  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Minnesota  High  School  Sets  4-Day  Week 
(By  John  Lundqulst) 

Stillwater,  Minn. — On  Tuesday,  while  her 
sister  and  most  of  her  sophomore  high  school 
friends  were  in  class,  Diane  Amdt  was  home 
making  a  skirt.  Her  sister,  Joanne,  a  senior, 
was  back  in  school  after  waiting  on  tables 
a  day  earlier  to  make  some  spending  money. 

The  two  sisters  weren't  skipping  school. 
They  were  taking  Stillwater  High  School's 
new  four-day  week  in  stride. 

The  school  operates  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, but  each  student  goes  four  days.  Each 
day  is  stretched  an  hour  to  7Vi  hours. 

It's  the  latest  major  experiment  in  Minne- 
sota schools,  brought  on  by  an  increasing 
enrollment  coupled  with  limited  classroom 
space  and  a  lack  of  money  for  new  con- 
struction. 

School  officials  selected  the  four-day  sys- 
tem as  the  best  alternative  after  votere  re- 
jected three  bond  issues  in  four  yeara. 

From  contacts  with  school  adminlstratore, 
teachers,  student  and  parents,  these  obser- 
vations can  be  made: 

Administrators  find  the  system  generally  is 
working  well,  although  they  admit  there  are 
some  "bugs"  and  it  means  more  work  for 
them. 

Teachers  are  more  apt  to  have  some  classes 
of  30-to-36  pupUs  than  15-to-20,  and  they 
may  "spin  their  wheels"  at  some  sessions 
becatise  they  can't  Inject  new  lessons  when 
some  youths  are  on  their  day  off. 

Pupils  count  it  a  mixed  blessing.  There  Is 
more  free  time  for  recreation,  outside  work 
and  special-interest  studies.  But  the  four- 
day  operation  means  less  flexibility  in  sched- 
uling. 

Starting  this  fall,  students  attend  classes 
on  their  four  days  from  7:60  a.m.  to  3:50  p.m. 
with  a  half -hour  for  lunch.  It  meets  the 
state's  required  minimum  of  1,060  houra  j)er 
school  year. 

The  Amdt  sisters  appreciate  an  extra  day 
off,  because  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  earn 
money.  But  Diane  finds  the  new  class  sched- 
ule somewhat  upsetting.  Her  class  of  9  or  10 
students  In  Spanish  drops  to  herself  and  an- 
other student  one  day  a  week,  and  she 
couldn't  bend  her  schedule  enough  to  take 
a  typing  class. 

Teachers  voice  some  criticism  of  the  four- 
day  program. 

Merlyn  Erickson,  a  math-science  teacher, 
complained  that  the  scheduling  can  create 
a  situation  that  puts  all  the  students  in  one 
of  his  classes  together  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  but  only  half  on  hand  Monday 
and  Thursday. 

"I  spin  my  wheels  two  days  of  the  week 
when  I  have  to  review  while  half  the  class 
isn't  there,"  he  said. 

Barbara  Mraz,  assistant  principal,  ac- 
knowledges there  are  some  scheduling  prob- 
lems, "but  we're  still  shaking  it  down  at  this 
point." 

The  high  school  was  forced  into  the  inno- 
vative program  because,  while  many  school 
districts  in  the  nation  report  declining  en- 
rollments from  a  lower  birth  rate,  enroll- 
ment at  Stillwater  has  climbed  at  all  levels. 

After  votere  rejected  the  three  bond  Issues, 
Including  one  for  another  high  school,  ad- 
minlstratore were  wondering  how  to  Jam 
1300  students  Into  a  building  made  for  1,660. 

Parents  emphatically  rejected  the  idea  of 
year-roxmd  school,  with  students  in  school 
45  days  and  out  16. 


So  the  four-day  program  was  put  into 
effect.  A  computer  matched  students  with 
classes. 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  POLI- 
CIES IN  THE  DECADE  AHEAD 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
speech  at  the  Medalist  Dinner  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  In  Philadelphia  by  Dr. 
H.  Guyford  Stever  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

As  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foimdatlon  and  Science  Adviser  to  the 
President.  I  think  Dr.  Stever's  remarks 
on  "Science  and  Technology  Policies  in 
the  Decade  Ahead"  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Dr.  H.  OtrrFORD  Stever 

SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOCT    POLICIES    IN    THE 
DECADE   AHEAD 

It  is  good  to  be  among  so  many  men  and 
women  of  accomplishment,  as  we  are  this 
evening.  We  should  be  grateful  for  the  twen- 
ty-two medalists  being  honored  here.  Never 
has  there  been  a  time  when  we  needed 
"winnera"  more  than  now — "wlnnere"  In  the 
sense  of  men  and  women  who  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  society,  and  are 
continuing  to  give  their  all  and  Inspire 
othere  to  do  the  same.  Such  a  need  is  par- 
ticularly felt  In  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology.  And,  therefore,  we  congratulate 
you  and  thank  you  for  your  contributions. 

But,  in  the  case  of  these  needs,  why  now? 
Why  science  and  technology?  And  for  those 
of  you  who  have  been  attending  the  confer- 
ence discussions  here  during  the  past  two 
days  on  Science  Policies  in  the  Decade  Ahead, 
why  this  decade?  What  is  so  special,  so 
crucial  about  the  next  ten  yeara?  Without 
attempting  to  lessen  tonight's  ambiance,  I'd 
like  to  focus  briefiy  on  these  questions,  and 
perhaps  suggest  some  of  the  directions  our 
scien6e  policies  might  take  in  these  coming 
yeare. 

Why  now?  I  think  we  as  a  nation  must  en- 
g^ender  a  sense  of  urgency  in  our  science  poli- 
cies, not  because  we  face  any  Immediate 
crisis,  or  because  we  are  in  danger  of  run- 
ning out  of  any  particular  resource  or  run- 
ning into  any  major  environmental  disaster 
within  the  next  few  years,  but  because — to 
put  it  bluntly — time  is  not  on  our  side  in 
many  of  the  things  we  have  to  do  for  the 
futxire,  and  many  of  the  transitions  we  must 
make.  These  transitions,  in  energy.  In  indus- 
try, in  Institutional  and  social  changes,  and 
In  our  international  activities,  will  take 
time — more  time  than  is  generally  believed. 
They  will  take  that  time  particularly  If 
they  are  to  be  made  in  a  thoughtful  way 
based  on  sound  research. 

In  the  case  of  energy  changes,  they  will 
have  to  be  carried  through  their  develop- 
mental stages  and  implemented  In  ways 
that  minimize  costly  technological  blundera 
and  unforeseen  harmful  environmental  im- 
pacts. 

In  the  case  of  Industrial  changes,  they  will 
have  to  be  made  in  vroys  that  do  not  cause 
economic  dislocation,  but  Introduce  new 
ways  of  using  energy  and  material  resources 
that  contribute  to  both  our  environmental 
and  employment  situations. 

In  the  case  of  institutional  and  social 
changes — those  in  our  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, our  educational  system,  and  our 
public  and  private  busineaB — they  wlU  have 
to  be  made  In  ways  that  take  present  and 
future  hvunan  Implloatlons  Into  full  consid- 
eration. 

And  In  the  ease  of  changes  In  our  Inter- 
national relations,  they  will  have  to  be  made, 
as  they  are  beginning  to  tod^y,  m  full  con- 
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■Idcmtlon  of  tbe  new  nee<ls  and  dwnanrtu 
being  made  in  the  world  forums. 

There  are  no  ehcMrtcute  to  carrying  but 
theae  proceeses.  Wltbln  our  own  coiiutry  tiiey 
Involve  not  only  scientific  and  technical  ad- 
vance*, but  thorough  expKjeure  to  the  cru- 
cible of  the  democratic  system.  On  an  In- 
ternational level  there  are  different  dlmen- 


From  all  this  you  may  gather  that  I  be- 
lieve we  are  In  for  some  big  changes.  You 
are  right.  We  do  face — and  %3  a  matter  of  fact 
may  be  well  Into — a  significant  transition 
period,  nationally  and  globally.  Mankind  Is 
at  a  turning  point.  And  I  think  It  Is  one  In 
which  the  role  of  science  and  technology  wUl 
be  crucial — ^particularly  4urlng  the  coming 
decade. 

I  do  not  feel  It  Is  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  during  this  period  the  major  science 
p<dlcy  decisions  that  the  world's  advanced 
nations  make,  and  the  major  actions  they 
pursue — together  with  the  degree  of  cooper- 
ation they  provide  to  and  receive  from  the 
lees  Industrialized  nations — could  have  a  ma- 
iar  effect  on  such  things  aa : 
The  future  size  of  the  world's  p<^ulatlon; 
How  well  fed  and  nourished  that  popula- 
tion Is; 

The  economic  standard  of  living  of  most 
of  the  world's  people; 
Tb.9  quality  of  our  global  environment; 
And,  generally  speaking, "social  and  polit- 
ical conditions  throughout  the  world. 

All  of  these,  and  many  other  conditions, 
will  be  highly  Influenced  by  the  directions  in 
which  we  move  in  science  and  technology, 
and  the  kind  of  progress  we  make  in  pxirsu- 
Ing  those  courses  that  come  out  of  our  sci- 
ence policy  decisions. 
Let  me  be  more  specific. 
If  we  look  at  our  resource  situation — both 
energy  and  materials — we  see  one  In  which 
demand  Is  rising  rapidly  while  the  supply  of 
many  conventional  resources  Is  becoming 
scarcer  and  more  costly.  In  energy  in  partic- 
ular we  have  been  tapping  the  least  abun- 
dant resources — natiiral  gas  and  oil — the 
most,  and  consuming  them  at  a  prodigious 
rate.  Some  economists  tell  us  to  depend  prin- 
c^Mlly  on  market  forces  to  handle  this  situa- 
tion; that  as  the  price  of  these  resoxirces  rises, 
demand  will  automatically  drop,  and  as  those 
go  even  higher  economic  Incentive  will  stim- 
ulate development  of  conservation  measures 
and  alternative  resources.  This  is  the  way 
that  market  forces  have  always  worked-— 
atid  BtUl  do. 

But  market-induced  change  can  cause  ma- 
jor hardships.  And  In  the  case  of  energy 
jnipply  and  conservation  in  particular  we 
must  Intervene.  The  availability  of  energy  is 
too  crucial  to  too  many  aspects  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  technological  systems  to  allow  a 
■lowing  down  or  disruption  of  supply  at  any 
point  (even  though  higher  energy  costs  will 
forea  us  to  conserve,  to  produce  more  ef- 
ficiently, and  perhaps  live  more  frugally). 
The  size  of  the  capital  plant  devoted  to  our 
electricity  production  alone  Is  staggering. 
Upwards  of  «75  billion  has  been  Invested  in 
It  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  some  pro- 
jections show  the  Investment  need  growing 
to  $335  billion  by  1980.  Changes  In  a  sys- 
tem of  this  size  cannot  be  made  easily  to  ac- 
commodate a  shift  away  from  gas  and  oil. 
In  addition,  we  do  not  have  the  time — 
considering  population  and  social  pressures 
today — ^to  allow  development  of  substitute 
reeouices  and  alternative  technologies  in  the 
manner  and  time  span  historically  seen.  In 
the  past  It  has  usually  taken  more  than  60 
y*ars  far  a  transition  firom  one  energy  source 
to  another;  that  Is,  from  the  Introduction 
of  the  new  source  until  it  has  become  the 
nuOnatay  of  the  society.  Of  coivse,  thert  is 
no  cartalnty  that  we  can  move  much  faster 
today.  The  supply  of  both  ciurent  and  fu- 
ture energy  resoiu-ces  poses  many  new  ob- 
■tadea  we  have  to  overcome.  Ti4)plng  oil  and 
gM  on  the  continental   shelf  wlU  require 


imiooved  technology,  and  greater  care.  Ex- 
toactlng  geothermal  heat  and  shale  oil  each 
present  difficulties.  And  the  best  uses  of 
uranium,  deuterium,  and  siinlight  require 
not  only  difficult  technological  advances  but 
the  overcoming  of  safety,  environmental,  and 
socioeconomic  obstacles  that  will  take  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  and  ingenuity. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
speed  up  our  energy  transition.  And  as  part 
of   this  acceleration  process  It  is  essential 
that  science  and  technology  policy  anticipate 
energy  needs  and  problems  and  help  Industry 
to  move  ahead  of  market  forces  in  energy 
development,  lest  we  get  caught  in  an  energy 
crunch  that  could  have  serious  implications 
for  ovir  entire  economic  and  social  system. 
What  happens  in  this  area  of  science  policy 
and  the  research  and  development  it  gen- 
erates during  the  next  decade  could  deter- 
mine our  energy  future  for  decades  to  fol- 
low and  perhaps  most  of  the  21st  century. 
We  face  a  similar  situation  with  regard 
to  the  way  In  which  our  industrial  society 
manages    its    future    material    needs.    Here 
again  science  {xillcy  can  determine  the  speed 
and  effectiveness  with  which  we  develop  re- 
cycling  systems   and   substitute   resources, 
how  we  channel  today's  resources  into  new 
and  more  valuable  uses  as  their  scarcity  in- 
creases, and  the  ways  we  can  Increase  the 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  Industry.  It  can 
also,  through  engineering  research,  improve 
the  design  and  use  of  its  end  products  so 
that  society  in  effect  can  do  more  with  less 
and  Improve  the  quality  of  life  without  sub- 
stantially raising  its  costs.  Toward  all  these 
ends  science  policy  should  act  not  to  dic- 
tate the  directions  in  which  we  should  go, 
but  to  stimulate  new  ideas  and  Innovations 
and  suggest  options.  We  need  some  truly 
Imaginative  leaps  in  this  direction,  but  leaps 
based  on  sound  research  and  development. 
I  realize  this  Is  a  big  order,  and  certainly 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  science  and  en- 
gineering commiinitles  alone.  But  w^should 
exercise  some  leadership.  I  think  t£e  public 
expects  it  of  us  for  the  support  they  offer — 
even  as  they  hold  \is  increasingly  accounta- 
ble for  the  bl\uiders  we  may  make.  This  is 
all  part  of  the  burden  we  will  have  to  bear 
in  this  new  age  of  accountability,  one  heav- 
ily involving  Congress  and  often  State  and 
local  government.  As  as  result,  we  in  science 
are  now  in  politics — we  are  there  whether 
we  like  it  or  not. 

The  kind  of  changes  that  science  policies 
should  stimulate  in  the  next  decade  will 
have  to  give  major  consideration  to  domestic 
problems  such  as  the  decay  of  urban  areas 
and  the  management  difficulties  of  many  of 
our  major  cities.  This  Is  related  to  the  broad 
problems  we  face  in  many  fields  in  learning 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  large,  complex 
systems.  We  hear  much  talk  these  days  about 
"diseconomies  of  scale"  and  that  "small  Is 
beautiful" — raising  fundamental  questions 
about  the  efficiency  and  manageability  of 
large  systems.  These  questions  must  be  faced 
and  answered  successfully  in  the  years 
ahead. 

All  the  answers  we  seek  in  these  matters 
should  give  the  utmost  consideration  to  en- 
vironmental aspects.  Contrary  to  some  opin- 
ions, Americaixs  are  not  about  to  sell  out 
their  environment  for  economic  reasons.  As 
a  recent  national  poll  indicated,  60  percent 
of  the  public  thinks  it  Is  worthwhile  to  pay 
the  costs  of  environmental  protection;  and 
that  those  costs  are  not  economically  pro- 
hibitive. To  date,  most  evidence  shows  that 
the  environmental  movement  has  not  had 
a  significant  adverse  economic  Impact  in 
this  country,  and  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
stimTilating  the  development  of  whole  new 
Industries  that  wUl  conserve  energy,  recover 
and  recycle  resoiu'ces,  and  In  general  Improve 
Uie  quality  of  life.  This  Is  not  to  say  we  are 
getting  something  for  nothing.  These  ad- 
vances vrill  only  come  from  input  into,  and 
output  from,  the  Nation's  research  and  de- 


velopment— from  a  range  of  research  In  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences,  in  engineer- 
ing and  the  social  sciences.  Unfortunately, 
there  Is  far  too  little  public  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  variety  and  depth 
of  that  research  going  on  today — and  that 
which  will  be  necessary  in  the  future — ^to 
balance  our  energy-environment-economle 
needs.  Helping  to  Improve  such  \mderstand- 
Ing  offers  an  important  challenge  to  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Franklin  Institute,  and 
one  I  am  sure  they  are  taking  quite  seriously. 
One  reason  why  there  is  a  certain  iirgency 
In  advancing  research  and  development  to 
meet  this  balance  of  needs  Is  tied  to  the 
huge  ct^ital  requirement  projected  for  UA 
business  in  the  coming  decade.  As  reported 
In  Business  Week  magazine,  the  figure  cur- 
rently being  quoted  for  that  need  Is  $4.S 
trillion  for  the  next  ten  years,  usually  with 
the  prediction  added  that  we  will  fall  short 
of  that  mark  by  some  (650  billion. 

What  is  particularly  significant  Is  that  a 
substantial  part  of  that  total  figure — the 
$4.6  trillion — will  be  needed  to  replace  ob- 
solete capital  equipment.  Some  40  percent  of 
our  industrial  capacity  Is  already  more  than 
ten  years  old  and  17  percent  more  than  ao 
years  old.  Replacing  this  capacity — which  Is 
essential  to  our  economic  health  and  deter- 
mines how  well  we  fare  in  international 
economic  competition — ^Is  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  replacement,  it  is  a  matter  of  revital- 
izing, and  m  many  cases,  redirecting,  indus- 
trial growth  so  as  to  fulfill  newer  and  chang- 
ing needs.  Some  areas  of  Industry  have  begun 
to  do  this,  but  so  many  new  ideas  are 
emerging  from  the  laboratory  and  so  many 
new  concepts  are  being  pursued  that  they 
co\iId  radically  affect  such  things  as  an  In- 
dustry's productivity,  its  \ise  of  energy,  its 
environmental  impact,  and  its  use  of  re- 
sources and  the  kind  of  product  it  turns  out. 

Many  of  these  new  ideas  are  coming  from 
the  chemical  and  biological  sciences  which, 
through  different  avenues  of  research,  are  re- 
vealing efficient,  low-energy  catalytic  proc- 
esses that  could  replace  some  of  our  more 
energy-intensive  industrial  methods.  S<»ne  of 
these  processes  employing  microbes  and  en- 
zymes make  possible  the  use  as  feedstock  of 
large  supplies  of  materials  which  were  pre- 
viously considered  waste  and  often  posed  en- 
vironmental and  disposal  problems.  They 
also  make  possible  the  production  of  many 
new  products,  replacement  prodticts  at  lower 
costs,  and  products  that  are  biodegradable 
and/or  recyclable.  It  has  been  envisioned 
that,  In  addition  to  the  more  conventional 
approaches  to  using  these  processes,  entire 
new  integrated  industrial  systems  could  be 
based  on  them — Industrial  complexes  that 
would  take  organic  waste  of  all  kinds  In  one 
end  and  put  out  at  the  other  a  variety  of 
useftil  materials  and  products.  These  ml^t 
include  evarything  from  new  fuels,  solvents, 
plastics,  and  elastics  to  textiles,  foods,  phar- 
maceuticals, and  even  recreational  equip- 
ment. Because  of  the  nature  of  their  energy 
demands  and  efficiency  such  complexes  may 
some  day  be  operating  principally  on  solar 
energy  and  pose  no  waste  beat  problems 
whataoevCT.  The  full  realization  of  such  a 
concept  may  be  many  years  off  and  does  not 
lessen  the  need  for  more  rapid  development 
and  Improved  utilization  of  our  fossil  fuel 
and  nuclear  energy  resources  now.  But  much 
of  the  research  to  make  such  advanced  tech- 
nologies possible  is  already  taking  place.  And 
now — during  this  coming  decade — ts  the  time 
to  make  the  kind  of  science  policy  decisions 
and  commitments  that  could  carry  us 
through  In  this  and  other  new  directions. 

Admittedly,  these  will  involve  some  bold 
and  risky  commitments,  and  some  sacrifices. 

They  will  involve  the  Federal  Oovemm«it 
supporting  a  strong  foundation  of  basic  re- 
search and  stimulating  private  Industry  to 
do  likewise. 

They  will  require  the  close  cooperation  of 
the  Government  and  the  private  sector  In 
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carrying  the  results  of  that  research  into  the 
Innovation  and  development  and  beneficial, 
economic  products  and  services. 

And  they  will  call  for  conceiving  and  Im- 
plementing social  and  economic  measures — 
laws,  incentives,  and  disincentives — that  will 
stimulate  early  markets  for  these  new  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

Such  science  policy,  of  course,  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  our  national  policy  for 
advancing  the  country  socially,  economically, 
environmentally,  and  any  other  way  deemed 
important. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  our  two-day 
conference,  and  as  we  are  reminded  almost 
dally,  our  national  science  policies  have  an 
International  dimension  of  great  Impact. 
The  science  and  technology  policy  decisions 
we  follow  In  this  country  influence  both  our 
competitive  and  cooperative  positions 
globally. 

The  next  decade  is  going  to  make  great 
demands  in  both  these  areas,  and  both  will 
be  important.  For  example,  we  are  going 
to  see  a  continued  and  growing  Interest  In 
the  investigation  of  the  oceans  and  atmos- 
phere. The  oceans  are  an  important  source 
of  living  resources,  and,  as  we  are  rapidly 
discovering,  a  potential  storehouse  of  valu- 
able minerals.  For  these  reasons,  and  because 
traditionally  they  are  open  equally  to  all 
nations  for  freedom  of  passage,  the  seas  are 
an  International  commons  which  we  must 
learn  to  manage  better,  and  for  which  we 
win  soon  have  to  reach  agreements  that  will 
enable  them  to  be  used  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  all  Tiations.  Time  is  running  out  on 
this  Important  task. 

Likewise,  the  atmosphere  is  a  subject  of 
growing  international  cooperation  and  the 
need  for  such  cooperation.  We  are  already 
participating  In  large  international  research 
programs,  such  as  the  Global  Atmospheric 
Research  Program  (GARP)  to  understand 
better  the  generation  of  worldwide  weather 
by  the  interaction  of  the  oceans  and  atmos- 
phere. We  are  also  finding,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  widely  publicized  stratospheric  ozone 
situation,  that  our  technological  activities 
can  pose  global  threats  If  not  better  under- 
stood and  managed.  Therefore,  it  is  going 
to  be  essential  in  the  years  ahead  that  we 
study  this  and  similar  situations  thoroughly 
and  reach — on  the  basis  of  sound  scientific 
evidence — International  agreements  on  such 
things  as  the  release  of  chloro-fiuorocarbons, 
the  control  of  stratospheric  aircraft,  and  the 
management  of  weather  modification  pro- 
grams. 

On  the  international  front  one  of  the  most 
Important  aspects  of  our  science  policy  de- 
cisionmaking is  going  to  Involve  oxa  relations 
with  the  Third  World.  We  are  hearing  a 
great  deal  about  this  these  days,  and  we 
shall  hear  more.  These  relations  will  pose 
some  of  the  major  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions of  this  last  quarter  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, and  science  and  technology  decisions 
will  have  a  strong  influence  on  their  out- 
come. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  One  has 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  science  and  tech- 
nology tied  to  agricultural  research  and  pro- 
duction can  Influence  world  food  supply  by 
increasing  the  supply  in  the  developed  na- 
tions and  making  surpluses  available  to 
others.  Another  reason  Is  that  agricultiiral 
research  can  be  pursued  in  ways  that  will 
allow  the  developing  nations  to  Improve 
their  own  agricultural  production  and  per- 
haps someday  gain  self-sufficiency  in  food 
supply.  We  are  moving  in  both  these  direc- 
tions today.  But  if  one  considers  that  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  world's  population 
growth  over  the  next  few  decades  will  take 
place  in  the  developing  nations,  and  that 
some  800  million  people  in  these  countries 
are  undernourished  today,  the  commitment 
and  work  ahead  seems  staggering. 

There  are  those  who  still  see  this  food 
problem  primarily   as   a   poverty   problem. 


Give  these  nations  an  opportunity  to  gain 
their  fair  share  of  the  world's  wealth,  they 
say,  and  wajrs  will  be  found  to  meet  their 
demand  for  enough  food.  In  order  to  Increase 
their  share  of  that  wealth  the  nations  of 
the  Third  World,  which  hold  many  of  the 
commodities  the  industrialized  nations  re- 
quire, are  seeking  more  equitable  trade  ar- 
rangements and  other  advantageous  econom- 
ic agreements.  We  and  other  developed  na- 
tions recognize  the  needs  of  the  developing 
world  and  are  going  to  extend  greater  co- 
operation in  this  direction.  But  such  agree- 
ments are  only  part  of  the  changes  that  will 
call  for,  as  Secretary  Kissinger  Indicated  in 
his  recent  UN  speech,  "the  broadest  appli- 
cation of  skills,  resources,  and  information" 
of  science  and  technology.  And  among  some 
of  the  Instruments  which  Dr.  Kissinger  pro- 
posed to  implement  this  were,  "an  Interna- 
tional Industrialization  Institute  to  sponsor 
and  conduct  research  on  industrial  tech- 
nology together  with  governments,  indus- 
tries, and  research  facilities  of  developing 
countries,"  and  "an  International  Center  for 
the  Exchange  of  Technological  Information" 
to  serve  as  "a  clearinghouse  for  the  sharing 
of  ongoing  research  and  new  findlnp  rele- 
vant to  development."  Whether  or  not  such 
specific  proposals  come  Into  being,  I  think 
they  are  indicative  of  the  movements  we 
win  see  that  will  increasingly  Involve  science 
and  technology  in  the  support  of  new  oppor- 
tunities for  some  two  to  three  billion  people 
and  perhaps  more. 

All  this  leaves  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
science  and  technology  policymaking  for  the 
coming  decade  pKJses  economic,  environmen- 
tal, and  social  questions  for  us,  the  likes  of 
which  we  are  Just  beginning  to  experience. 
And  it  confirms  a  belief  I  have  long  held 
that  the  growth  of  science  and  technology 
forces  on  us  not  only  a  need  for  greater 
knowledge  and  rationality,  but  an  even 
stronger  and  more  binding  morality.  As  the 
world  grows  more  crowded  and  more  com- 
plex, etwh  of  us  is  Increasingly  affected  by 
the  activities  of  our  fellow  man.  Therefore, 
the  quality  of  life  will  increasingly  be  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  individuals  the 
world  creates  and  how  they  conduct  their 
lives. 

And  this  leads  to  my  final  point — and  to 
the  Issue  last  discussed  in  the  conference — 
the  effect  of  science  policies  on  the  human 
dimension.  Perhaps  it  is  significant  to  point 
out  that  within  the  next  decade  lies  the  year 
1984 — the  title  of  George  Orwell's  classic 
novel  of  the  totalitarian  state.  We  might  re- 
fiect  on  this  as  we  recognize  such  things  as 
the  growing  concern  with  privacy  and  in- 
dividual rights  in  a  computerized  and  elec- 
tronic society,  and  increasing  interest  in 
social  and  behavioral  science.  At  the  same 
time  that  these  concerns  and  Interests  are 
growing,  we  should  note  the  rising  pressures 
around  the  world  to  foster  Individual  and 
civil  rights,  guarantee  religious  freedom, 
safeguard  consumer  Interests,  and  protect 
the  rights  and  values  of  minority  groups 
whether  of  the  different  ethnic  backgroimd 
or  varying  environmental  or  political  inter- 
ests. All  this  seems  to  indicate  that  at  the 
same  time  that  science  and  technology  Is 
creating  a  world  dependent  on  more  orga- 
nization, planning,  and  cooperation,  it  is 
promoting  a  coxmter  or  dialectic  effect  that 
agitates  for  greater  Individual  and  group 
freedom  and  assertiveness,  more  libertarian- 
Ism  and  diversity.  The  result  seems  to  make 
one  wonder  at  times  where  we  are  headed 
ideologically  In  the  years  ahead,  and  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  Interest  thinking  and  writ- 
ing being  done  on  this  subject  today.  But 
in  whatever  direction  we  move  Ideologically 
during  the  next  ten  years,  you  can  be  sure 
that  science  will  sigiUficantly  affect  and  be 
affected  by  that  movement. 

During  these  remarks  many  of  you  will 
note  that  I  have  concentrated  on  that  aspect 


of  science  policy  which  bears  on  science  for 
policy  and  not  policy  for  science.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  they  both  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
if  the  need  for  science  is  felt  strongly,  and 
science  proves  its  effectiveness  in  helping 
the  country  meet  its  need,  then  the  support 
that  science  needs  will  be  forthcoming  in 
adequate  measure.  We  have  no  privileged 
place  in  this  society,  much  as  we  might  like 
to  believe.  Our  fortune  and  our  favor  with 
the  public  have  to  be  earned — and  the  com- 
petition for  such  things  is  very  stiff  these 
days. 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  considerations 
involving  policies  in  the  next  decade,  I  h(H>e 
I  have  added  a  few  thoughts  to  the  many 
expressed  at  this  Second  Franklin  Confer- 
ence that  Indicate  the  Importance  of  science 
and  technology  for  our  next  ten  years.  We 
in  the  science  and  engineering  community 
will  have  an  important  role  in  the  human 
drama  that  unfolds  during  those  years.  While 
it  may  not  be  the  central  role,  it  will  be  a 
pivotal  one — one  on  which  the  outcome  of 
much  of  the  future  depends.  It  Is  encouraig- 
Ing,  as  this  Medal  Day  demonstrates,  that 
we  have  men  and  women  In  science  and  engi- 
neering whose  work  and  aiccomplishments 
continue  to  raise  the  prospects  and  hopes 
of  society.  Their  positive  contributions,  and 
those  of  other  medalists  over  the  coming 
years,  should  add  to  the  importance  and  the 
challenge  of  the  Job  that  all  of  us  will  be 
called  upon  to  do. 


GENOCroE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  Genocide 
Convention  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  its 
relevance  to  tiie  contemporary  state  of 
world  affairs  is  such  that  the  United 
States  must  ratify  this  basic  tenet  of 
human  rights. 

Looking  forward  to  our  Bicentennial 
anniversary,  our  country  must  seek  to 
examine  our  faithfulness  to  ttie  values 
upon  which  the  United  States  was 
founded.  The  American  ideal  of  respect 
for  human  rights  and  liberties  can  never 
be  realized  until  we  are  willing  to  aflSrm 
our  commitment  to  international  efforts 
to  assure  such  rights.  We,  ourselves,  have 
no  right  to  condemn  the  action  of  others 
unless  we  allow  the  full  moral  smd  legal 
weight  of  the  international  commimlty 
to  fall  upon  us  when  we  fail  to  live  up  to 
our  Ideals.  This  entails  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention  immediately. 

In  a  world  full  of  hate  and  human 
misery,  the  United  States  must  stand  out 
as  a  moral  community  dedicated  to 
respect  for  human  dignity.  To  fail  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  is  to  fail 
in  our  obligation  to  our  citizens  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  which  looks  to  us 
for  moral  leadership. 


THE  FEDERAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
added  my  name  as  a  consponsor  to  8.  810, 
introduced  earlier  this  year  by  Senator 
Eagleton,  which  would  eliminate  the 
more  undesirable  effects  of  the  present 
Federal  flood  Insurance  program.  The 
program  was  initiated  in  1968  as  a  volun- 
tary program  imder  which  individuals 
could  obtain  subsidized  insurance  under 
certain  conditions.  In  1973,  the  Congress 
made  the  program  mandatory  within 
"flood  prone"  areas,  designated  by  the 
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Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 
Development. 

As  it  now  stands,  this  program  consists 
of  the  very  worst  kind  of  Federal  land 
use  planning.  To  begin  with,  the  desig- 
nation of  "flood  prone"  areas  Is  capri- 
cious and  arbitrary.  This  point  is  best 
Illustrated  by  a  recent  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  giving  the 
example  of  Grantsville.  Utah.  It  appears 
that  in  the  thirties,  Grantsville  was 
designated  a  "dust  bowl"  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  so  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance.  Now,  with  no  change  in 
annual  rainfall,  Grantsville  has  been 
designated  by  HUD  as  "flood  prone," 
which  means  that  residents  must  com- 
ply with  unrealistic,  expensive  conditions 
or  be  unable  to  get  home  financing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  betag  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(From  ttae  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Oct.  20,  1976) 

FkDKSAI.  IlCAGZNATIOK 

Editor.  Trlbime :  When  it  comes  to  stretcb- 
Ing  "the  imagination"  you  Just  can't  beat  the 
federal  government.  Example — ^tbe  City  of 
Grantsville  was  nearly  half  a  century  over- 
coming the  federal  designation  and  public 
Image  as  the  "Great  Oust  Bowl." 

A  large  dam,  nicknamed  "Ethiopian  Dam," 
was  federally  constructed  during  the  extreme 
drought  of  the  early  1930b  to  conserve  flood 
waters  that  never  came. 

Now,  with  no  additional  moisture,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  designated  Grantsville 
as  a  "flood  area,"  requiring  special  home 
owner  flood  Insurance — which  must  merit  the 
most  flagrant  Insxirance  rip-off  of  the  cen- 
tury. Unless  we  convince  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  reverse  the  designation,  Grantsville, 
with  flood  Inswance  coverage,  can  now  look 
forward  to  a  lialf  of  a  century  of  overcoming 
the  designation  and  image  of  "Great  Flood 
Area." 

Jack  SicrrH. 
GrantsTllle. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  another 
program  is  the  severity  of  the  sanctions 
which  are  imposed  by  HUD  if  towns  and 
residents  do  not  comply.  In  some  cases, 
zoning  laws  must  be  changed;  now  it 
happens  that  local  communities  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  do  no£  have  the 
right  to  make  zoning  changes.  Since  it  Is 
ajqwrent  to  State  legislatures  that  what 
is  involved  in  this  program  is  Federal 
land-use  planning,  the  zoning  changes 
are  denied,  and  entire  communities  find 
themselves  unable  to  get  any  form  of  fi- 
nancing, either  for  their  own  develop- 
ment, or  for  the  use  of  their  residents. 

And.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  talking 
about  federally  insured  financing:  I  am 
talking  about  conventional  mortgage 
and  Improvements.  Unless  communities 
comply  with  the  land  use  regulations,  no 
financing  can  be  had  from  any  Instltu- 
tkm  which  participates  in  a  Federal  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Cinrporatlon  or  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  Surely 
a  sanction  of  this  magnitude.  appUed 
across  the  board,  in  c<mtraventlon  of  the 
principle  of  local  oontnd.  is  a  prime  ez- 
amide  of  the  fallacy  of  unifram,  iion- 
clad  Federal  programs. 

Mote  a  further  irony,  Mr.  President. 


Suppose  an  individual  lives  In  such  a 
"fiood  prone"  area  of  a  community — 
which  could  mean  that  once  in  100  years 
his  lawn  gets  wet  from  spring  nmoff, 
and  he  is  unable  to  meet  the  HUD  guide- 
lines. No  assistance,  of  course,  not  even 
any  financing,  but  he  goes  ahead  any- 
way, and  builds  his  house. 

He  cannot  now  receive  any  form  of 
Federal  disaster  assistance,  even  if  his 
house  is  hit  by  a  tornado.  What  we  see 
here  is  the  use  of  a  Federal  sanction  to 
impose  a  Federal  standard  on  Individ- 
uals and  towns  which  are  perfectly  com- 
petent to  handle  their  own  affairs.  We 
have  seen  sanctions  of  this  sort  before, 
Mr.  President,  In  the  Udall  land-use 
planning  legislation  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress.  That  bill  provided  that  if 
a  State  did  not  adopt  a  conforming  plan, 
that  State  would  lose  all  Federal  assist- 
ance. Including  highway  and  airport 
funds.  The  citizens  of  my  State  were 
highly  incensed  at  this  intrusion  Into 
local  affairs,  and  made  their  displeasure 
known  at  the  polls.  Land-use  planning 
was  an  important  issue  in  my  campaign 
for  the  Senate,  and  my  opponent,  who 
was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Udall  bill,  felt  the 
strength  of  the  opposition. 

The  incredible  thing  to  understand, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  lack  of  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  Identical  pro- 
visions of  this  flood  insurance  program. 
It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  mobilize  against 
the  rigidity  of  the  situation,  and  to  make 
the  needed  changes.  Senator  EIagleton 
and  I  can  not  be  said  to  represent  the 
same  part  of  the  political  spectrum,  but 
we  see  eye  to  eye  on  this  issue.  It  is  an 
issue  on  which  both  parties  and  all  seg- 
ments can  agree.  We  do  not  need  this 
particular  strait  jacket. 

Fortunately,  we  will  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  about  it.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  will  hold  hear- 
ing on  S.  810  on  November  12  and  13. 
At  that  time  Senator  Eagleton  and  I  will 
attempt  to  marshall  some  of  the  argu- 
ments against  the  present  program,  and 
we  invite  other  Senators  to  join  with  us. 
With  a  concerted  effort,  we  can  aU  show 
our  constituents  that  we  are  able  to  be 
responsive  to  their  wishes,  and  that  at 
least  one  undesirable  Federal  program 
can  be  eliminated. 


MEETING  OUR  FUTURE  RENEW- 
ABLE RESOURCE  NEEDS 

li4r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  7,  1975,  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  the  centennial  meeting  of 
the  American  Foresty  Association — 
AFA.  The  AFA  is  a  citizen's  group  dedi- 
cated to  the  wise  management  and  con- 
servation of  this  country's  renewable 
resources. 

The  outstanding  physician-conserva- 
tionist. Dr.  John  Warder,  provided  the 
leadership  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  the  AFA  in  September  1875.  Thirty- 
five  Individuals  founded  the  AFA,  and 
today  the  membership  has  reached  80,- 
000  members. 

Due  to  the  changes  in  the  energy  sit- 
uation over  the  past  few  years,  Ameri- 
ca's forests  and  rangelands  are  assum- 


ing a  new  and  larger  Importance.  We 
also  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
ecological  interconnections  existing  in 
nature.  We  need  to  understand  these  in- 
terconnections, if  we  are  to  work  with 
nature  and  not  against  It.  This  means 
that  we  must  follow  a  policy  that  im- 
proves nature,  while  at  the  same  time 
examining  its  impact  on  nature  and  so- 
ciety. We  must  also  be  willing  to  make 
the  policy  shifts  needed  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions  and  problems. 

The  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  pro- 
vides for  a  flexible  program  to  meet  the 
inevitability  of  changing  conditions. 
The  1974  act  establishes  a  process 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
whereby  the  executive  branch,  Congress, 
and  the  public  analsrze  the  proposals 
presented  as  alternative  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  improving  our  renewable  re- 
sources. This  process  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  that  the  best  policy  is 
developed  for  the  years  ahead. 

Periodic  reviews  of  program  priorities 
are  provided  for  in  the  law  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Implement  any  significant 
changes  in  policy  that  are  required  in 
response  to  changing  conditions.  The 
AFA  helped  to  develop  this  model  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  to  the  AFA  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remakks  of  Senator  Httbekt  H.  Hcmphrxt 

When  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States  met,  our  Nation  had  barely  3.9  mil- 
lion people.  And  the  forest  was  viewed  as  a 
barrier  to  development.  Exploiting  It  was  a 
challenge. 

When  in  September  1875  the  American 
Forestry  Association  was  formed  in  Chicago 
under  the  leadership  of  that  outstanding 
physician-conservationist.  Dr.  John  Warder, 
the  effects  of  a  century  of  wasteful  exploita- 
tion of  our  forest  were  becoming  all  too  clear. 

Credit  also  should  go  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  to  the  huge  cross-section  of  interested 
citizens  for  alerting  the  American  people  to 
the  need  for  the  conservation  of  our  renew- 
able resources. 

I  am  here  today  as  a  citizen  with  long 
and  deep  interests  in  the  relation  between  our 
spiritual  and  economic  well  being  and  the 
condition  of  our  natural  and  human  re- 
sources. 

I  am  a  conservationist,  and  proud  to  be 
one. 

I  also  am  a  professional  policy  maker — ■ 
politician  If  you  wish — one  of  100  Senators 
selected  by  the  voters  to  translate  Ideas  into 
national  policies. 

I  am  a  politician  who  belleres  that  there 
Is  an  evolution  of  policy  Just  as  there  Is  for 
plants  and  animals.  I  believe  we  must  try  to 
Improve  things,  while  being  wlUing  to  ex- 
amine what  is  evolving. 

I  also  believe  very  strongly  that  we  should 
bring  people  and  ideas  together  in  this  evolu- 
tionary process.  I  am  a  Democrat  in  political 
philosophy — a  member  of  the  Party  that 
believes  that  an  elected  government  is  the 
peoples'  way  of  fashioning  and  achieving 
those  goals. 

Today  let  us  talk  about  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974.  This  Act,  which  I  helped  Inltute, 
is  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  poUcy  evolu- 
tion. It  seeks  to  address  the  situation  on 
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aome  700  mlUlon  acres  of  range  and  grass 
lands  and  some  700  million  acres  of  forested 
lands — two-thirds  of  the  2.2  billion  acres  In 
our  United  States. 

It  gives  us  a  nation  the  ways  and  means 
to  shape  the  destiny  of  our  land  by  helping 
determine  the  way  we  address  the  issue  of 
our  renewable  resources. 

The  Act  provides  the  means  to  assess  reg- 
ularly our  renewable  resources — Including 
soil,  water,  forest  and  range  plants,  animals, 
flsb,  birds  and  even  the  insects. 

It  then  provides  the  vehicle  for  focusing 
public  policy  decisions  on  these  1.4  million 
acres. 

What  for  example,  should  be  the  role  of 
the  private  land  owner  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  governments? 

Another  Important  concept  imbedded  In 
the  biU  is  flexibility.  In  this  Act  we  recog- 
nized the  inevitability  of  change  and  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  developing  improved  in- 
formation on  which  to  gear  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

We  tried  to  create  the  machinery  that 
gives  us  facts  so  that  the  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty of  change  Is  reduced.  And  we  sought 
to  avoid  being  caught  up  by  events  because 
we  were  not  looking  at  what  was  happening 
around  us. 

In  this  Act  we  also  tried  to  keep  the  range 
of  actions  within  manageable  proportions. 
The  Act,  recognizes  the  pivotal  role  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  its  Forest  Serv- 
ice play  in  administering  forest  and  range 
lands,  and  In  aiding  the  private  sector  man- 
agement of  similar  lands. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  recognize  that  there  Is 
a  governmental  role,  but  is  quite  another 
to  be  able  to  respond.  A  major  challenge 
that  we  face  as  a  people  and  as  a  Nation  is 
to  Improve  our  ability  to  come  to  grips  with 
Issues. 

Today,  with  well  over  200  million  people  In 
the  United  States,  decision  making  and 
policy  formulation  are  far  more  complex  than 
when  we  had  but  4  million  people  in  our 
new  Nation. 

When  the  AFA  was  founded,  I  am  told  you 
had  perhaps  35  members.  They  looked  at 
the  resource  situation,  as  they  saw  It,  and 
they  hammered  out  a  policy  and  a  program 
which  was  a  good  one.  Today  you  have  80,000 
members. 

AFA  is  an  excellent  example,  of  how  the 
coming  together  of  a  group  of  people — who 
are  willing  to  get  the  facts  and  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  their  fellow-citizens — 
helped  focus  on  the  issues  and  Identify  the 
needs. 

The  whole  system  of  renewable  resource 
conservation  still  rests  on  the  foundations 
that  this  smaU  band  of  pioneers  helped  to 
design.  "Vhen  they  began,  lumbermen 
thought  that  forest  management  on  a  scien- 
tific basis  was  pure  folly. 

Fire  protection  was  viewed  as  perhaps  use- 
ful for  mature  timber  lest  It  be  biu-ned  up 
before  It  was  cut  down.  The  public  forest — 
whether  Federal  or  State  was  regarded  as  a 
public  picking  ground.  The  best  thing  that 
could  happen  .was  to  get  rid  of  the  trees  and 
convert  the  land  to  a  farm. 

The  range  lands  of  the  "United  States  were 
the  battlegrounds  of  the  homesteader  and 
the  cattleman.  The  only  question  was 
whether  the  sod  vfould  be  broken  by  the 
plow  or  by  the  thousands  of  cattle  and 
sheep  that  ranged  across  the  grasslands. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  aU  that  happened 
was  bad,  either  In  outcome  or  In  motivation. 
But  the  record  Is  clear  that  the  35  original 
members  of  your  association  were  forward- 
looking.  They  said  that  If  man  uses  the  re- 
newable resources  wisely,  they  will  help 
man  sustain  himself  In  perpetuity. 

Now,  100  years  later,  we  have  a  much 
clearer  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
truth  of  this  fact. 

This  past  centiuy  has  been  one  of  major 


change.  Oil  and  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine— both  reliant  on  non-renewable  re- 
sources— have  worked  changes  on  our  whole 
way  of  life. 

I  am  stire  that  wlien  the  first  meeting 
of  AFA  was  held  In  1875,  a  number  of 
your  members  came  on  a  passenger  train 
whose  engine  equaled  500  horses.  Some  prob- 
ably came  via  "one-horse  power" — a  hwse. 
pulling  a  "Democrat" — ^the  popular  two 
seater  shay  of  the  day. 

For  your  meeting  here  today  some  came 
by  727 — a  Jet  powered  by  the  equivjUent  of 
about  9,000  horses.  A  few  probably  came  by 
train  pulled  by  4,000  horses,  and  many  came 
by  car  with  a  200  to  300  horse  power  engine. 

Ovir  use  of  energy  these  past  few  decades 
has  been  as'  profligate  as  our  use  of  wood 
used  to  be.  When  yoiu*  organization  first  as- 
sembled in  Chicago,  many  of  the  city  streets 
were  cobbled  with  wood  paving  blocks.  And 
the  rails  the  trains  ran  on  were  ties  of  now 
prized  and  expensive  hardwood  lumber. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  energy  events  of  the 
past  few  years  are  going  to  change  how  we 
view  and  how  we  use  the  forest  resources. 

America's  forests  and  rangelands  are  as- 
suming new  and  larger  Importance.  We  are 
learning  to  work  with  natiire,  but  time  Is 
not  on  our  side. 

We  have  learned  that  some  resowces  are 
renewable.  They  can  be  husbanded  or  used 
again  and  again  If  not  abused. 

We  know  that  we  have  a  massive  Job  of 
reclamation  on  both  forest  and  range  land 
In  order  to  restore  the  vigor  and  quality  of 
their  resources. 

We  have  learned  that  the  forest  and  the 
range  have  many  resources  and  their  uses 
can  be  multiple. 

And  we  have  learned  that  there  Is  a  value 
to  the  quality  of  wlldness. 

In  addition,  we  have  learned  to  respect 
Nature — there  are  ecological  Interconnections 
that  we  must  work  with,  not  against. 

In  January,  1976,  we  are  going  to  test  our- 
selves on  how  to  apply  what  we  have  learned. 
Under  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act,  this  process  already 
Is  well  under  way. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now  has 
In  circulation  for  public  study  the  raw  mate- 
rial that  every  Interested  citizen  is  asked  to 
study.  In  fact,  the  law — which  provides  the 
rules  for  this  test — requires  you  as  citizens 
to  contribute  to  the  body  of  facts  and  to  the 
proposals. 

In  January  you  will  be  asked  to  come  for- 
ward and  tell  the  Congress  whether  or  not 
all  of  the  relevant  facts  are  there  and  wheth- 
er they  are  comprehensively  displayed.  You 
will  be  asked  in  the  second  part  of  that  test 
either  to  pick  what  you  think  Is  the  best 
course,  with  your  reasons,  or  to  suggest  oth- 
er alternatives  and  back  them  up  with  rea- 
sons. 

And  fxirther,  you  will  be  asked  to  help  us 
In  the  Congress  to  select  the  best  course  to 
chart  for  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 

In  this  unique  and  comprefienslve  test,  we 
In  the  Congress  will  likewise  be  examined  on 
our  ability  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities 
under  this  new  law. 

We  win  be  evaluating  your  Ideas  and  meas- 
uring them  against  the  proposals  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. And,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  answers  we  give. 

This  legislation  was  the  product  of  many 
people  working  together  with  diverse  views. 
I  am  confident  that  when  AFA  decided  tx> 
support  this  legislation,  it  did  so  with  the 
understanding  that  It  was  making  a  com- 
mitment for  its  80,000  members  to  work  ac- 
tively and  continuously  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  our  renewable  resources. 

This  law  Is  not  a  one-time  thing.  It  pro- 
vides that  annually  we  can  adjust  our  sights, 
and  that  each  5  years  we  can  substantlaUy 
overhaul  our  priorities  and  program.  Every 
10  years  we  wlU  have  a  new  oohiprehenslT* 


resource  assessment  that  wlU  give  us  the 
base  for  significant  changes  In  both  direc- 
tion and  si>eed. 

I  certalzily  hope  that  this  Act  wlU  do  more 
than  help  us  chart  the  right  courses  for  our 
renewable  resources.  It  also  should  serve  as  a 
model  that  can  be  applied  to  many  other 
areas. 

Last  week  when  I  spoke  to  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters,  I  discussed  in  some  de- 
tail the  West  Virginia  timber  harvesting  de- 
cision and  some  of  its  Impacts. 

I  will  not  replow  that  ground  today.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to'  expand  a  bit  on  what 
I  said. 

I  called  on  the  membership  of  SAF  as  pro- 
fessional foresters  to  express  their  views  and 
cooperate  in  positive  and  constructive  reform. 

And  I  call  on  you  as  a  key  citizen  group  to 
help  work  out  this  Issue,  as  you  helped  get 
the  Resources  Planning  Act  adopted.  I  hope 
that  your  Areas  of  Agreement  approach  will 
help  galvanize  all  conservationists  toward 
some  cooperative  solution  as  to  how  the  Na- 
tional Forests  should  be  managed. 

I  am  prepared  to  help. 

Shortly,  I  plan  to  re-Introduce  Section  201 
of  the  original  version  of  the  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act.  This  will  give  the  public  and  the 
Executive  agencies  a  bill  on  which  to  focus 
In  order  to  decide  what  form  new  legislation 
should  take. 

The  fundamental  Issue  we  must  face  is 
whether  forestry  should  be  practiced  in  the 
courts,  or  In  the  woods. 

The  next  issue  we  face  Is  whether  Congress 
should  write  tight  instructions  into  law,  or 
allow  the  professional  resource  manager  the 
flexible  authority  needed  to  apply  the  best 
scientific  forestry  practices  in  a  manner  that 
assures  complete  respect  for  the  environment. 

My  sentiments  are  simUar  to  those  of  a 
former  chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  who  told 
your  organization  In  1936,  "Forestry  Is  a 
profession  that  wUl  not  tolerate  political 
dominance." 

To  best  resolve  these  Issues,  Congress  is 
going  to  need  aU  of  the  help  that  you  can 
give. 

In  1905  at  the  American  Forest  Congress, 
Teddy  Roosevelt  issued  marching  orders  for 
all  of  us  here  today  when  he  said : 

"You  are  mighty  poor  Americans  If  yoiir 
care  for  the  well-being  of  this  country  Is 
hoping  that  well-being  wUl  last  out  your  own 
generation.  No  man  here  or  elsewhere  is  en- 
titled to  call  himself  a  decent  citizen  If  he 
does  not  try  to  do  his  part  toward  seeing 
that  our  national  policies  are  shaped  for  the 
advantage  of  our  chUdren  and  our  children's 
children." 

We  have  a  right  to  be  confldent  about  the 
future  because  we  have  accomplished  so 
much.  We  have  no  right  to  be  complacent 
because  there  Is  so  much  to  do. 

For  many  years  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
work  closely  with  Senator  Clinton  Anderson 
of  New  Mexico,  both  in  the  Congress  and 
earlier  when  be  was  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Let  me  shape  with  you  a  thought  of 
his — a  philosophy  that  I  share. 

"Conservation  Is  to  a  democratic  govern- 
ment by  free  men  as  the  roots  of  a  tree  are 
to  its  leaves." 

On  this  occasion  which  marks  your  100th 
anniversary,  I  want  to  Join  with  you  in  salut- 
ing that  hardy  band  of  36  conservationists 
who  set  us  on  the  course  of  wise  resource 
management.  Now,  as  a  group  with  80.000 
members,  I  hope  you  wUl  sweU  your  Impact 
to  meet  the  challenges  ahead. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  be  prag- 
matic and  IdealUtlc  at  the  same  time.  As 
the  great  American  conservationist  Carl 
Schurz  said : 

"Ideals  are  like  stars;  you  wUl  not  succeed 
in  touching  them  with  yoiu-  hands.  But  llks 
the  seafaring  man  on  the  desert  of  waters, 
you  choose  them  as  your  guldss,  and  follow- 
ing them  you  will  reach  your  dastlny." 
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REAmNO  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 
AMENDMENT  OF  1975 

Mr.  BKATiTi  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1975,  Senator  Eagutoh  and  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  motivate  children 
to  read. 

Because  of  the  Interest  in  this  measure, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoio. 

Tliere  being  on  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   263S 
A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  vn  of  the  Educatloo 
Amendments  of    of  1974  to  provide  for  a 
program    of    distribution    of    Inexpensive 
bo(du  to  schoolchildren 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reading  Improve- 
ment Program  Amendments  of  1975". 

Sacnoi*    1.    Part   C    of    title   VII   of   the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974   (20  IT.S.C. 
1961  et  seq.)   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"nnxrsNSiVB  book  oiSTXiBtrnoN  fbogram  for 

■BAOING   MOrrVATION 

"SBC.  734.  (a)  TTie  CommlsBloner  is  autKw- 
Ized  ( 1)  to  enter  into  national  contracts  with 
public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'nation- 
al contractors') ,  which  have  as  their  primary 
ptirpoaee  motivating  children  to  learn  to  read, 
to  support  and  promote  the  establishment  of 
reading  motivational  programs  which  in- 
clude the  distribution  of  inexpensive  books 
to  students  and  (2)  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  iHt>grams. 

"(b)  Each  such  national  contract  shall 
provide  that — 

"(1)  the  national  contractor  will  enter  in- 
to .subcontracts  with  public  agencies  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  community  organizations 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  'subcontractors') 
tuutar  which  the  subcontractors  will  agree 
to  establish,  operate,  and  provide  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  reading  motiva- 
tional programs  which  Include  the  distribu- 
tion of  books  by  gift,  loan,  or  sale  at  a  nom- 
inal price  to  children  in  pre -elementary,  ele- 
mentary, or  secondary  schools; 

"(2)  funds  made  available  by  the  Com- 
mlasioner  to  a  national  contractor  pursuant 
to  any  contract  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion will  be  used  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating 
reading  motivational  programs  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (1),  except  that  the  national 
contractor  may  retain  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  the  total  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  such  contract  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  cost  of  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  subcontractors  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
such  reading  motivational  programs; 

"(3)  at  least  one-half  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to 
such  contract  will  be  used  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  reading  programs  as 
<l<scrtbsd  In  paragri^>h  (2)  of  this  subsection 
In  locaUttes  or  neighborhoods  having  high 
ooncentratloDS  of  children  frcnn  low-income 
famlUss; 

"(4)  national  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors wUl  meet  such  other  conditions  and 
standards  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
to  bs  necessary  to  assure  the  elTectlvensss  of 
the  programs  authorised  by  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  no  pay- 
ment of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
acquiring  and  distributing  books  pursuant  to 
a  eoBtraet  attthorlaed  by  this  section  unless 
be  detsrmlBss  that  the  natlteial  contractor 
or  the  saboontraetor,  as  the  case  may  be,  has 
made  swiifsmsnta  with  book  publishers  or 


distributors  to  obtain  books  at  discounts  at 
least  as  favorable  as  discounts  that  are  cus- 
tomarily given  by  such  publisher  or  distrib- 
utor for  book  purchases  made  under  similar 
circiunstances  in  the  absence  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. 
"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  the  term  'nonprofit',  when  used  in 
connection  with  any  organization,  means  an 
organization  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  Invires,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  In- 
dividual; 

"(2)  the  term  'Federal  share'  means  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  a  reading  motivational 
ptrogram  established  and  operating  pursuant 
to  this  section,  except  that  the  Federal  share 
may  be  up  to  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
any  such  program  which  is  composed  pre- 
dominantly of  children  from  low  Income 
families  whenever  the  national  contractor 
determines,  in  accordance  with  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Commissioner  by  regulation, 
that  the  operation  of  such  program  without 
such  additional  payment  would  not  be  pos- 
sible due  to  the  limited  resources  available 
to  the  subcontractor  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing and  operating  such  program; 

"(3)  the  term  'pre-elementary  school' 
means  a  day  or  residential  school  which  pro- 
vides pre-elementary  education,  as  deter- 
mined under  State  law,  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  education  for  chil- 
dren who  have  not  attained  three  years  of 
age; 

"(4)  the  term  'elementary  school'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  provided  in  section  801 
(c)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965;  and 

"(5)  the  term  'secondary  school'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  provided  in  section  801(h) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.". 

Ssc.  2.  Section  732  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 724,  relating  to  inexpensive  book  dis- 
tribution programs  for  reading  motivation, 
$4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  t9.000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30  1977 
and  1978.". 


THE  U.S.S.  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  October  11, 
1975,  was  a  significant  milestone  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  On  that  day, 
the  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  was  laimched  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  and  the  keel  was  laid 
for  its  sister  ship,  the  Carl  Vinson.  TTie 
Vinson,  when  commissioned  in  1978,  will 
join  the  Enterprise,  the  iVtmifz,  and  the 
Eisenhower  in  providing  the  United 
States  the  most  powerful  carrier  war- 
ships in  the  world. 

Due  to  illness,  former  Congressman 
Vinson  was  not  able  to  be  present  for 
the  ceremony.  It  was  my  great  honor  to 
deliver  Ills  prepared  remarks  on  his  be- 
half. 

Carl  Vinson  has  always  maintained 
that  America's  first  line  of  defense  is 
adequate  military  preparedness.  As 
chairman  of  the  both  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Cwnmittee  for  14  years  and  Its  pred- 
ecessor, the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  for 
18  years,  Carl  Vinson  played  a  major  role 
in  determining  the  defense  posture  of 
the  United  States  in  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  century.  He  Is  credited  with  found- 
ing the  two-ocean  Navy,  a  concept  which 
contributed  significantiy  to  the  U.S.  vic- 
tory in  World  War  n.  In  light  of  recent 


cuts  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  defense  budget 
and  moimting  criticism  of  defense  spend- 
ing, I  believe  his  remarks  are  worthy  of 
careful  review  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition.  Vice  President  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  a  stalwart  supporter  of  a 
strong  national  defense,  delivered  the 
keynote  address  on  the  occasion  of  the 
launching  of  the  U.S.S.  Eisenhower. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
two  speeches,  as  well  as  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover's  Introductory  remarks  made  at 
the  October  11  ceremony,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asf  ollows : 

iNTBODtJCnON       OF       THE       HONORABLE       CAM. 

Vinson  by  Adm.  H.  O.  Rickover 

I  regret  that  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  is 
unable  to  attend  the  ceremony  authenticat- 
ing the  keel  of  our  fourth  nuclear  carrier. 
However,  we  are  fortimate  to  have  present  his 
great-nephew,  the  Honorable  Sam  Nunn  who 
represents  Georgia  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Nunn  has  kindly  consented  to 
stand  In  for  his  Uncle  Carl.  However,  I  do 
wish  to  say  what  I  was  going  to  say  about 
Carl  Vinson  because  he's  one  of  our  great 
Americans  and  you  must  become  acquainted 
with  what  he  did  for  this  country  and  I  will 
repeat  the  remarks  I  would  have  made  if  he 
were  here. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  the  man  who 
honors  the  Navy  by  giving  his  name  to  our 
most  powerful  warship.  Just  as  the  carrier  Is 
the  mightiest  ship,  so  is  he  in  a  sense  our 
mightiest  warrior,  for  no  other  man  alive 
has  done  so  much  for  the  defense  of  our 
country  and  that  is  literally  true. 

Titles  such  as  "Father  of  our  Modem  Navy" 
and  "Aviation's  Elder  Statesman"  barely  de- 
scribe his  contributions  during  a  half-cen- 
tury in  the  House  of  Representatives — the 
longest  service  of  any  House  Member  in  our 
history. 

He  was  first  appointed  to  the  Naval  AfTalrs 
Committee  in  1917;  by  1923  he  was  its  rank- 
ing Democrat.  In  1931  he  became  Chairman. 
When  that  Committee  became  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  1947,  he  continued  as 
Chairman.  He  held  that  position,  except  for 
two  short  periods  when  the  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  House,  untU  he  retired  in  1965. 

More  than  any  other  person,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  build-up  of  the  U5.  Navy  and 
its  air  power  before  World  War  n.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  foresight  and  wisdom,  the  United 
States  would  not  have  been  as  well  prepared 
foUowlng  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 

Fleet  Admiral  Nlmltz,  Commander  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  said  of  him:  "I  do  not  know 
where  this  country  would  have  been  after  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  If  we  bad  not  had  the  ships 
and  the  know-how  to  build  more  ships  fast, 
for  which  one  Vinson  bill  after  another  was 
responsible." 

Carl  Vinson's  phUosophy  concerning  mili- 
tary preparedness  is  just  as  valid  today  as  it 
has  ever  lieen:  "The  most  expensive  thing  in 
the  world  Is  a  cheap  Army  and  Navy.  History 
has  clearly  shown  that  weakness  invites 
attack." 

Recently  he  was  asked  what  advice  he 
would  give  to  the  new  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  said  "Never 
aUow  geographic  concerns  or  narrow  constit- 
uent concerns,  or  private  or  vested  interests, 
or  any  such  Interests  to  Influence  your  vote 
on  Issues  of  national  security.  Your  main 
concern,  always,  must  be  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  of  America," 

He  treated  me  kindly  and  listened  patiently 
to  my  arguments  for  a  nuclear  Navy.  He 
backed  the  policy  that  our  naval  strike  forces 
must  be  nuclear  powered. 
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Needless  to  say,  I  would  have  been  proud 
to  introduce  that  great  American,  but  In- 
stead I  wUl  now  Introduce  Senator  Nunn  of 
Georgia. 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  U.S.  SENATOR  SAM  NUNN 

Thank  you  Admiral  Rickover.  Uncle  Carl, 
an  you  know,  U  In  the  MlUedgevllle  Hospital, 
but  he  told  us  in  strong  voice  last  night  "I 
am  holding  my  own." 

His  faithful  friend  and  companion  of  41 
years,  TUlman  Snead,  and  his  loyal  secre- 
tary. Clyde  Petty,  are  by  his  side. 

Many  of  the  Vinson  family  and  loved  ones 
are  with  us  today.  His  beloved  MoUy  Snead 
is  in  the  audience  and  will  return  to  him 
this  afternoon.  Tillman  Snead,  III  and  his 
beautiful  wife,  Karen,  who  In  March  wUl 
make  Grandpa  Vinson,  Great  Grandpa  Vin- 
son, are  here.  TUlman's  brother  and  Uncle 
Carl's  namesake,  Carl  Snead,  is  also  with 
us. 

Tillman  and  Carl  are  the  sparks  that  have 
motivated  Uncle  Carl  for  years.  They  gave 
bis  life  purpose,  and  it  is  fitting  that  they 
carve  his  Initials  on  the  Keel  In  a  few 
moments. 

Thus,  oiur  God  above  has,  in  many  ways, 
made  It  possible  for  Uncle  Carl  to  remain  In 
MlUedgevllle  and  yet  be  with  us  in  Newport 
News,  in  spirit  and  in  thought. 

Now  let  us  hear  his  exact  words  of  wisdom 
and  love. 

PREPARED     Remarks     of     Honorable     Carl 

Vinson  as  Delivered  by  U.S.  Senator  Sam 

Nunn 

Mr.  Vice  President.  Governor  Godwin,  Sec- 
retary Clements.  Mr.  John  Diesel.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  Mrs.  Mamie  Doud  Elsen- 
hower, Mrs.  John  Eisenhower,  Ambassador 
John  Elsenhower.  Admiral  Rickover,  Mem- 
bers and  former  Members  of  the  Congress, 
distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

On  November  18,  1973,  when  the  Walter  F. 
George  School  of  Law,  my  Alma  Mater,  at 
Mercer  University  in  Macon,  Georgia,  cele- 
brated its  100th  Anniversary,  with  it  was 
entwined  my  90th  birthday. 

President  Nixon  on  that  day  at  Mercer 
University  In  closing  a  most  forceful  and 
eloquent  address  said,  "As  you  know,  we  have 
Just  begun  to  develop  nuclear  carriers.  The 
first  one  was  named  the  Eisenhower,  the 
second  was  named  the  Nimitz,  the  great 
Naval  Commander  of  World  War  II,  the  third 
is  Just  beginning  and  it  wUl  be  called  the 
Car  J  Vinson." 

WeU,  as  you  can  aU  imagine  I  was  the 
most  amazed  and  surprised  man  In  America 
at  that  moment. 

I  never  dreamed  that  some  day  my  name 
would  be  on  one  of  the  greatest  aircraft  car- 
riers ever  to  be  buUt. 

My  cup  runneth  over — my  star  has  reached 
its  zenith. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  humbled  beyond 
words  that  my  contributions  should  receive 
the  recognition  that  is  being  accorded  me 
now,  and  for  the  life  of  this  ship. 

Now,  I  am  here  to  participate  in  the  Keel- 
Laying  and.  notwithstanding  my  advanced 
age.  I  am  going  to  do  my  level  best  to  be 
back  here  at  this  privately  owned  shipyard  at 
the  christening  in  the  fall  of   1978. 

In  a  few  moments  we  will  witness  the 
christening  of  the  great  Eisenhower,  on  its 
way  to  sea. 

However,  at  this  moment  we  turn  our 
hand  to  another  great  carrier — the  CVN  70 — 
powered  with  nuclear  energy  which  will  en- 
able her  to  sustain  herself  at  sea  without 
refueling  for  an  unbelievable  period  of  time, 
on  which  I  will  write  my  initials  with  an 
acetylene  torch  on  the  keel  block. 

She  will  carry  many  sophisticated  air- 
crafts  and  will  be  home  for  more  than  6,000 
skilled  and  highly  motivated  naval 
personnel. 
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When  this  ship  Joins  the  Enterprise,  the 
Nimitz,  the  Eisenhower,  and  their  nuclear 
escorts  in  1978,  our  supremacy  at  sea  for  the 
time  being  will  be  assured  so  far  as  air  power 
is  concerned. 

America  Is  strong,  but  she  Is  In  danger  of 
becoming  weak.  This  great  aircraft  carrier 
will  add  strength.  But  It  must  not  stop  here. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  will  only 
have  490  naval  vessels  In  commission.  We 
are  fast  falling  back  to  becoming  the  second 
greatest  sea  power  In  the  world. 

When  that  day  arrives,  and  it  may  be 
sooner  than  we  realize,  we  wUl  be  forced  out 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Western  Pacific  and  possibly  even  the 
Caribbean. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  and  meet  squarely 
the  responsibilities  Imposed  upon  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution. 

The  Congress  must  provide  for  a  strong 
national  defense.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
will  have  the  courage  and  foresight  to  au- 
thorize and  fund  a  five-year  ship  building 
program  that  will  assure  our  supremacy  on 
the  high  seas  of  the  world. 

We  especially  need  attack  submarines,  as 
well  as  missile  carrying  cruisers. 

Only  with  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
our  people  to  remain  militarily  strong.  wlU 
we  survive. 

Today  marks  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
Let  us  pray  that  this  course  of  action  will 
continue  and  that  we  will  not  allow  our- 
selves to  become  a  second-class  naval  and 
military  power. 

I  call  your  attention  that  Just  two  days 
from  now,  on  October  13th.  the  United 
States  Navy  wUl  celebrate  Its  200th 
Anniversary. 

Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  the  Navy  has  written  on  the  pages  of 
history  a  glorious  and  heroic  record. 

God  bless  this  wonderful  land  of  ours. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks    of   the   Vice    President   at   the 

Ceremony  Lattnching  of  the  Dwight  D. 

Eisenhower     Nuclear-Powered    Aircraft 

Carries 

Mrs.  Elsenhower,  and  members  of  the  El- 
senhower family,  Mr.  Vinson,  Distinguished 
representatives  of  the  Congress,  Governor 
Godwin,  Secretary  Clements,  Secretary  Mld- 
dendorf.  Admiral  HoUoway,  Admiral  Rick- 
over, Mr.  Diesel,  Honored  guests,  and  men 
and  women  of  Newport  News  shipyard — 
buUders  of  our  Nation's  entire  nuclear  car- 
rier force:  It  Is  a  privilege — ^it  U  a  high 
honor — to  participate  In  this  unique  cere- 
mony as  a  representative  of  our  great  Presi- 
dent, Gerald  Ford. 

We  are  here  on  the  eve  of  the  Navy's  200th 
anniversary  to  hall  a  most  significant  and 
timely  investment  in  the  future  of  America: 
To  launch  this  awe-inspiring  nuclear  pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier,  proudly  bearing  the  11- 
lustrlotis  name  of  our  great  mUltary  leader 
and  President,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower;  and  to 
lay  the  keel  of  a  sister-ship  most  appropri- 
ately named  and  with  warm  affection  for 
that  far-sighted  advocate  of  a  strong  Navy 
In  war  and  peace.  Representative  Carl  Vin- 
son. 

Together,  these  mighty  vessels  evidence  the 
win  and  the  resolve  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  To  preserve  an  endangered  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  and  to  meet  the  growing 
challenges  we  face  with  strength  and  with 
confidence. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  Nation,  we 
have  looked  to  the  sea  for  our  safety,  our 
security,  our  well-being.  Our  competence  to 
defend  the  sea  lanes,  protect  our  commerce, 
shield  our  coasts,  has  been  crucial  to  our 
survival  and  our  success:  We  won  our  free- 
dom with  French  naval  support  at  Yorktown. 
and  spanned  vast  oceans  to  tip  the  scales 
for  the  victories  of  two  World  Wars. 


In  World  War  n,  we  rebounded  from  the 
crushing  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the 
terrible  days  when  American  shipping  was 
burning  and  gimrjng  off  our  Atlantic  Coast, 
to  biUld  the  greatest  Navy  the  world  ha» 
ever  known,  a  Navy  that  Instired  Allied  vic- 
tory. That  Navy  has  underwritten  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom  ever  since — with  the 
aircraft  carrier  as  a  key.  But  today  we  con- 
front an  Increasingly  formidable  chaUenge — 
and  this  occasion  presents  an  opportunity  to 
examine  that  chaUenge  realistically — "to  teU 
It  like  It  U". 

During  the  last  two  decades,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  building  a  totaUy  new  Navy: 
An  impressive  mlsslle-orlented  force,  that 
will  Include  new  aircraft  carriers,  a  Soviet 
Navy  that  was  capable  of  mobilizing  its  nu- 
clear submarines,  some  200  surface  ships  and 
400  aircraft  In  three  oceans  and  four  seas 
for  maneuvers  last  AprU.  controlled  through 
a  sophisticated,  world-wide  communications 
network  including  satellites. 

One  must  respect  Fleet  Admiral  Gorshkov, 
the  architect  of  this  unique  achievement,  for 
what  he  has  accomplished  for  his  country  in 
the  short  space  of  two  decades.  He  has  trans- 
formed the  Soviet  Navy  and  effectively  inte- 
grated it  with  a  total  Soviet  effort  that  chal- 
lenges us  in  every  important  element  of  mlU- 
tary  strength. 

But  today,  we  are  increasingly,  formidably 
challenged.  This  occasion  permits  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  that  chaUenge  realls- 
tlcaUy.  to  teU  It  like  it  is. 

During  the  last  two  decades,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  built  a  totally  new  Navy,  an  im- 
pressive, missile-oriented  force  that  wUl  in- 
clude two  new  aircraft  carriers;  a  Soviet 
Navy  that  was  capable  of  mobilizing  its 
nuclear  submarines,  some  200  surface  ships 
and  400  aircraft  In  three  oceans  and  four 
seas  for  coordinated  maneuvers  last  AprU, 
all  controUed  through  a  sophisticated  world- 
wide communications  network,  including 
fiateUites. 

One  must  respect  Fleet  Admiral  Gorshkov, 
the  architect  of  this  unique  achievement,  for 
what  he  has  accomplished  for  his  country 
In  the  short  space  of  two  decades.  He  has 
transformed  the  Soviet  Navy  and  efficiently 
Integrated  It  with  a  total  Soviet  effort 
that  challenges  us  In  every  important  ele- 
ment of  mUltary  strength. 

The  Soviets  have  developed  the  most  com- 
prehensive mteUlgence  complex  the  world 
has  ever  known.  whUe  we  run  the  risk  of 
destroying  our  own  InteUigence  system  with 
headlines. 
(Applause.) 

They  have  a  massive  investment  of  scien- 
tists and  resources  In  military  research  and 
development  that  pares  away  our  qualitative 
lead  m  strategic  missiles,  sophisticated  air- 
craft, and  modernized  armies. 

In  the  fact  of  all  this,  whUe  the  Red 
Fleet  has  been  growing,  ours  has  been  cut  In 
half,  back  to  the  days  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

What  of  detente?  Under  the  skillful  leader- 
ship of  President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kiss- 
inger, we  have  made  solid  progress  towaxxls 
reducing  the  risks  of  global  destruction  and 
building  a  more  peaceful  world.  TTiey  are 
keenly  aware  that  In  a  complex,  competi- 
tive. Ideologically-divided  world,  we  can 
achieve  the  benefits  of  detente  only  tf  we 
maintain  our  will  as  a  free  people,  only  If  we 
are  strong  militarily,  economically,  and  po- 
litically. 

Freedom  of  the  seas   is   crucial   to  that 
strength  In  aU  these  categories;  therefore,  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  Navy  is  critical 
to  the  'uture  of  freedcwa  In  the  world. 
(Applause.) 

MUltarUy,  we  have  security  pacts  with  some 
40  nations.  Our  NATO  lifeline  across  the  At- 
lantic is  essential  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  Our  close  security  relationships  with 
our  Western  Hemisphere  neighbors  has  Just 
been  .       irmed.  Our  presence  In  the  Mediter- 
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rwaean  and  other  seas  Is  a  strong  Influence 
for  stability  and  peace  In  areas  of  turmoU  and 
danger. 

Economically,  we  rely  on  the  sea  lanes  for 
99  percent  of  our  overseas  trade,  vitally  af- 
fecting the  Jobs  and  the  living  standards 
of  all  Americans.  Our  dependency  on  im- 
ported energy  and  raw  materials  is  still 
growing  dangerously.  Our  allies  are  even  more 
dependent  ujxin  our  open  sea  lanes  for  their 
energy  and  their  resources,  which  affect  not 
only  their  standard  of  living  but  their  free- 
dom Itself. 

Politically,  we  are  witnessing  the  use  of 
naval  forces  to  support  political  goals  by 
those  T^o  still  flrmly  believe  that  ideological 
struggle  Is  objectively  inevitable. 

Admiral  Oorshkov  has  observed  In  his 
writings  how  political  goals  can  be  achieved 
by  merely  threatening  to  Initiate  military 
operations.  Soviet  warships  are  now  a  con- 
stant presence  in  strategic  ocean  areas  and 
off  the  shores  of  world  trouble  spots. 

Seven  years  ago.  Admiral  Gorshkov  an- 
notmced,  and  I  quote  hla  words,  that  "Sooner 
or  later,  the  United  States  wiu  have  to  under- 
stand that  It  no  longer  has  mastery  of  the 
seas."  Three  years  ago  Admiral  Gorshkov 
observed,  I  quote,  "History  shows  those  states 
that  do  not  have  naval  forces  at  their  dis- 
posal have  not  been  able  to  hold  the  status 
of  a  great  power  for  very  long." 

Thus,  today,  we  Uunch  the  EUenhower 
and  lay  the  keel  of  the  Vinson  with  realistic 
appreciation  that  the  price  of  Uberty  is  not 
cheap,  that  our  strength  is  the  only  basis 
of  detente,  and  that  the  preservation  of 
American  ideals,  with  aU  that  they  mean 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  as  a  spiritual 
being  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  demands 
sustained  devotion  to  freedom  and  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 

Let  these  great  ships  stand  to  sea  in  the 
name  of  human  freedom,  glorious  symbols 
of  the  renewed  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  tyranny,  triumphant  proof  that  an 
awakened  America  sails  forth  into  the  Third 
Century,  dedicated  anew  to  the  preservation 
of  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
I  thank  you. 
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B£r.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
coUeague  (Mr.  Ntmw)  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 

In  all  the  history  of  our  Republic,  no 
other  Member  of  Congress  has  done  more 
to  guarantee  the  United  States  a  strong 
and  ready  defense  establishment  than 
Carl  Vinson,  former  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  Is  fitting  indeed 
t^t  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier 
be  named  In  his  honor,  and  I  extend  to 
Chalnnan  Vinson  my  heartfelt  congrat- 
ulations. Carl  Vinson  Is  an  outstanding 
stateman  and  a  distinguished  citizen 
who  has  served  his  State  and  NaOon 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  and 
the  aircraft  carrier  Carl  Vinson  will  be 
a  splendid  addition  to  the  U.S.  Fleet. 


®^?OAT*iS2S^      ADDRESSES 
CRm^    ISSUES    PACING    OUR 

„„^- ?ATPIELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  colleagues.  Senator  Charlks  "Mac" 
M*raiAs.  omke  last  week  at  the  National 
Press  CTub.  His  speech  touched  on  a 
number  of  critical  Issues  confronting 
our  country  as  we  near  our  blcentcnnlaL 
emator  Maxbias,  as  we  would  expect 
provided  a  clear  analysis  of  several  Im- 
POTtant  Issues  In  his  coaiments  at  the 


I  particularly  was  Impressed  with  his 
comments  about  how  the  political  par- 
ties have  not  really  addressed  the  issue 
of  Improving  the  significance  of  human 
life. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  speech  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland.  It  mahes  worthwhile 
food  for  thought  for  us  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech,  given  before  the  National  Press 
CTub  on  October  30.  1975.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Senatob  Charles  MoC. 
Mathias,  Jh. 

The  press  has  long  been  revered  as  an 
American  institution.  In  1787  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wrote"  .  .  .  were  it  left  to  me  to 
decide  whether  we  should  have  a  govern- 
ment without  newspapers,  or  newspapers 
without  a  government.  I  should  not  hestltate 
a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter." 

This,  of  course,  was  written  before  Jef- 
fwson  had  held  a  high  elective  office.  After 
he  had  assumed  the  Presidency,  his  views 
were  somewhat  modified.  In  1807  he  wrote  to 
John  Norvell  that  "nothing  can  nov  be  be- 

J^^vl?*''^  *"  ^**°  *°  »  newspaper.  Truth 
itself  becomes  suspicious  by  being  put  into 
that  pouuted  vehicle."  He  added  that  "the 

^f.^u'^^'l.'**''*''  ^°°^^  ''^to  a  newspaper  is 
mu^h  better  informed  than  he  who  read! 

efo^rr^atrgSro^  t^z 

^r^l^Z^.:^'  ^'  "'"'^  bave°'h?SSs* 

We  meet  today  in  the  shadow  of  a  momen- 

9?l  ^kf  f>,  ^n.*^*  ^"*  °'  the  rTpTbUc. 
of  tl^^  *^"  Bicentennial  of  the  slgnlne 
?/«,  D^laratlon  of  Indepndence  and  1976 
is  also  a  Presidential  election  year.  Thew  two 
^ts  serve  as  touchstone  fo/my  c?,^ent^ 

tt?'^  5^^  f  °*  ^*''<*  *be™  is  the  Declara- 
^°'i°^J^<^^P'>^<^^nce.  a  glorious  stWeni 

Republic  "S'oS'^'^'^'P'"^  ''"''  "^deriTe  to* 
i.  hl.i  ,"  °*^  *■  *  reminder  of  that  which 
Is  best  in  our  traditions  and  as  a  check  iVS 
Of  mifulfllled  aspirations,  it  a^'L' a  feeSS 
aM?Ttr2^--^aeu^^^ 

.JSrg^'^eT.^rro^S 

focuses  our  attention  t^,  ^hrL^m^Tjf 
government  on  the  means  for  accompUshini 
^L^?fi'  articulated  in  the  Declaration  Hoi 
adequate  are  our  institutions  as  a  veWcto 
for  turning  the  promises  of  1776  into  r^iS? 
for  the  generation  of  19767  "aiiiy 

yJ^^J^''!-  ^  ''°^*  argue.  Is  mixed  at 
best.  There  U  much  to  be  proud  of  m  we 
move  into  our  Bicentennial.  We  are  stroi 
we  are  at  least  relatively  weU  off.  and^e 
aftermath  of  Watergate  aUows  us  to  a«^ 
that  we  are  capable  of  self -correction. 

But,  Uiere  Is  also  the  negative  side.  Our 
P«»ople  I  believe,  do  not  sense  a  purpose  or 
direction  to  our  national  Uf  e.  There  has  been 

i^^..°'  leadership  for  which  all  of  us  in 
pubUc  ilfe-lncludlng  you  In  the  medlar- 
must  take  some  responsibility.  Throughout 
the  nation  there  Is  a  call  for  leadership  that 
must  be— but  is  not  being— met.  In  partic- 
ular, we  must  articulate  the  tough  issues 

^»h.?"H*!*T  *°  ^'"^'^  ""»*  *=»°  translate  into 
public  dialogue.  This  is  not  taking  place  and 
all  of  us  share  the  blame. 

iBhould  like  to  focus  today  on  the  political 
pwtles  fOT  I  believe  they  have  singularly 
faUed— both  internally  and  in  competition 
with  each  other— to  raise  and  define  many 
of  the  crucial  issues  facing  us.  Let  us  look 
at  but  some  of  these  Issues. 


They  have  faUed  on  the  issue  of  crime 
Major  crime  rose  148%  tinder  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations.  Under  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  administration,  criminal  ac- 
tivity was  not  only  on  the  rise  in  the  Whits 
House,  but  in  the  school  house.  While  crime 
increased  an  additional  30%  on  the  streets 
of  America,  assaults  on  students  in  schools 
rose  83%  and  drugs  and  alcohol  abuse  in 
school  rose  37.8%. 

No-knock  raids  by  Narcs  in  the  night  are 
not  the  answer.  We  not  only  have  made  no 
significant  effort  in  combatting  crime,  but 
we  have  not  even  begun  to  understand  what 
causes  it.  It  has  been  years  since  political  par- 
ties seriously  asked  why  America's  prisons 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  graduate  schools 
in  the  criminal  arts  Instead  of  providing  in- 
dustrial type  employment  within  prison  fa- 
cilities so  that  workers  can  learn  meaningful 
jobs  and  support  their  families  while  they 
are  in  prison? 

Our  political  parties  have  failed  on  the 
Issue  of  Jobs.  The  promise  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  is  unfulfilled.  Eight  million 
Americans  today  are  unemployed  and  looking 
for  work,  and  neither  party  has  come  up  with 
the  only  viable  answer,  a  job  for  every 
American  ready,  willing  and  able  to  work. 

America's  political  parties  have  faUed  on 
the  issue  of  welfare  reform.  From  1964  to 
1975,  Federal,  State  and  local  welfare  ex- 
penditures rose  from  $5.6  billion  to  more  than 
t37.7  bUllon.  Today  one  person  in  every  six 
In  New  York  City  is  on  welfare.  The  present 
welfare  system  has  wasted  money.  But  it  also 
has  wasted  human  lives.  It  has  created  a 
cycle  of  dependency  that  feeds  people  and 
keeps  them  alive.  But  it  gives  them  no  hope 
for  a  better  tomorrow. 

Ova  political  parties  have  failed  on  the  is- 
sue of  tax  reform.  If  you  earn  $8,000  a  year 
working  in  a  steel  mill,  you  pay  the  full  tax. 
If  you  earn  $8,000  a  year  buying  and  selling 
Oeneral  Motors  stock,  you  pay  only  beJf  as 
much  tax;  and  if  you  earn  your  living  busily 
cUpplng  coupons  from  municipal  bonds,  you 
may  pay  no  tax  at  all.  Both  parties  give  Up 
service  to  tax  reform — but  no  real  tax  reform 
has  been  enacted.  My  colleague.  Senator  Hat- 
field, has  proposed  a  simplified  tax  system 
with  no  loopholes.  It  has  been  given  thought- 
ful consideration  and  a  decent  bipartisan 
burial.  I  believe  that  such  a  tax  plan  could  be 
modified  to  Incorporate  a  negative  income 
tax  sufficient  to  permit  a  dismantling  of 
much  of  the  present  welfare  system.  For  all 
willing  to  work,  we  should  guarantee  jobs. 
For  those  unable  to  work,  a  negative  Income 
tax  would  treat  poverty  for  what  It  Is — an 
economic  disability,  rather  than  a  social 
disease. 

Despite  all  of  the  rhetoric,  our  parties 
have  failed  to  surmount  btireaucratic  red 
tape.  Businessmen  are  confronted  with  more 
than  50,000  pages  of  federal  regulations 
which  appear  each  year  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. I  am  told  that  the  ICC  has  more  than  43 
trillion  railroad  rates  on  file  without  an  index. 
Professor  Moore  has  calculated  that  the  ICC 
has  cost  consumers  up  to  $7  billion  a  year  m 
excess  freight  rates.  Its  delays  in  the  Rock 
Island  merger  unquestionably  contributed  to 
the  bankruptcy  of  that  railroad.  And  what  do 
you  think  they  are  doing  now?  They  are  ask- 
ing Coneress  for  more  regulatory  authority. 
Unfortunately  reform  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
political  shopping  list.  The  tragic  fact  is 
that  both  parties  know  that  you  can  get 
more  attention  playing  garbage  man  for  a  day 
than  you  can  by  wading  into  the  complex 
and  tedious  area  of  regulatory  reform,  even 
though  in  the  long  run,  it  could  save  Amer- 
ica's consumers  billions  of  dollars. 

Our  parties  have  tragically  failed  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  race  relations  in  Amer- 
ica. Hace  relations  today  may  very  well  be 
worse  than  they  were  a  decade  ago.  South 
Boston  may  only  be  a  more  visible  aspect  of 
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that  problem.  The  problem  of  race  relations 
has  been  allowed  to  fester  by  the  lack  of  cre- 
ative thinking '  In  the  political  processes. 
Everything  is  over  simplified  with  code  words 
and  slogans.  You  are  either  for  busing  or  you 
are  against  it;  you  are  either  for  racial  quotas 
or  you  are  against  them.  VThile  tied  up  In 
guch  simplistic  approaches,  our  political 
parties  have  failed  to  explore  the  use  of  new 
tools  to  promote  equal  opportiinity,  such  as 
civil  damages  which  have  been  effective  in 
the  antitrust  area.  Worse  yet,  there  are  im- 
portant questions  wlilch  neither  party  is 
even  willing  to  ask.  We  must  consider,  for 
example,  whether  the  EEOC  has  inadvert- 
ently provided  a  disincentive  to  locate  man- 
ufacturing plans  in  the  inner  cities  thereby 
compounding  the  employment  problems  of 
the  very  people  it  was  designed  to  help. 

Our  political  parties  have  failed  on  the  Is- 
sue of  health.  If  the  Republicans  have  a 
health  program,  I  dont  know  what  It  is. 
As  for  the  Democrats,  repudiations  are 
stamping  out  Ideas  faster  than  they  can 
^rout.  We  are  making  a  grand  campaign  is- 
sue of  health  while  thousands  of  Americans 
continue  to  live  In  counties  with  no  doctors 
at  all,  and  other  Americans  suffer  from  tragic 
Illnesses  because  they  cannot  afford  proper 
medical  care. 

Our  parties  have  failed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  urban  America.  Urban  re- 
newal has  torn  up  neighborhoods  and  re- 
packaged the  slums  In  glass  and  concrete 
cages  where  a  man  cannot  get  his  shoes  fixed 
or  buy  a  beer.  If  technocrats  of  the  future 
have  us  living  with  artificial  grass  under 
giant  domes,  there  may  be  air  conditioning 
and  all  the  amenities  of  modern  Uving.  But 
without  trees,  grass,  wind  and  rain,  without 
buildings  on  a  human  scale,  life  will  not  be 
enriched.  Chickens  may  thrive  in  automated 
hen  houses,  but  man  wlU  not. 

Every  weekend,  our  highways  are  filled 
with  people  trying  to  escape  the  sterile  life 
of  the  city  and  renew  their  communion  with 
nature.  Our  goal  should  be  to  develop  cities 
10  that  they  will  be  suitable  for  the  full  ex- 
pression of  human  potential. 

While  regional  planning  and  metropolitan 
government  provide  certain  economies  of 
scale,  they  are  often  too  remote  and  unreach- 
able. They  make  people  feel  powerless  and 
frustrated.  Parks,  recreation,  zoning  and 
other  matters  of  neighborhood  concern  can 
be  left  to  neighborhood  control — an  impor- 
tant first  st^  if  we  are  to  turn  services  ar«M 
into  communities. 

But  the  greatest  failure  of  our  political 
parties  is  the  failure  to  improve  the  signifi- 
cance of  hiunan  life.  American  youth  are 
protesting  the  dehumanlzation  of  society. 
Their  sisters  are  on  drugs  and  their  mothers 
are  on  vallum.  They  live  in  look-alike  houses, 
tat  artificial  food,  and  often  end  up  in  mean- 
ingless Jobs.  There  Is  a  loss  of  community,  a 
Ices  of  self-reliance  and  a  loss  of  purpose. 
Microbiologist  Rene  Dubos  has  stated: 

"Cultural  homogenlzatlon  and  social  regi- 
mentation resulting  from  the  creeping  mo- 
notony of  overorganlzed  and  overtechnlclzed 
life,  of  standardized  patterns  of  education, 
mass  commiuiicatlon.  and  entertainment, 
will  make  it  progressively  more  difficult  to 
exploit  fully  the  biological  richness  of  our 
species  and  may  handicap  the  further  devel- 
opment of  civUiaation." 

The  failure  of  our  political  parties  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  number  of 
persons  who  register  as  Independents.  In 
1964,  22%  of  the  registered  voters  were  In- 
dependents. Today  this  lias  grown  to  32%. 
More  interestingly,  the  percentage  of  Inde- 
pendents Increases  with  education.  Among 
Americans  with  only  a  grade  school  educa- 
tion, 21%  are  Independents,  while  38%  of 
college  graduates  are  Indepiendents.  The  per- 
centage of  Independents  is  also  higher  among 
the  upper  Income  groups  and  among  young 
people.  For  those  under  30,  46%  are  Inde- 


pendents as  opposed  to  40%  Democrats  and 
16%  Republicans. 

Being  an  Independent  today  may  not  so 
much  refiect  apathy,  as  a  disgust  with  the 
alternatives.  Independents  may  be  like  Jef- 
ferson who  said.  "If  I  could  not  go  to  Heaven 
but  with  a  party,  I  would  not  go  there  at  all." 
BlU  Moyers  has  added  that  "of  course  there 
will  be  no  partisanship  in  Heaven:  no  Demo- 
crats, no  Republicans,  no  socialists,  no  liber- 
tarians, no  conservatives,  no  liberals,  no 
radicals.  Just  us  Baptists." 

Not  only  are  most  Independents  disaf- 
fected with  our  political  parties,  but  millions 
of  Americans  are  only  nominally  registered 
as  Republicans  and  Democrats.  For  them  the 
parties  are  nothing  more  than  fiags  of  con- 
venience. 

I  would  warn  both  parties  that  there  will 
be  a  major  political  realignment  in  1976  If 
they  do  not  respond  now  to  the  basic  concerns 
of  this  country.  1  have  been  to  the  streets 
of  Boston  and  the  union  lialls  of  Baltimore 
and  the  people  out  there  couldn't  care  less 
what  party  you  belong  to. 

Americans  are  no  longer  willing  to  accept 
a  political  party  as  the  lesser  of  evils.  They 
are  no  longer  willing  to  accept  the  old  pol 
technique  of  never  mentioning  issues  or  mov- 
ing so  fast  that  issues  don't  arise  and  con- 
tradictions can't  be  spotted.  Nor  will  people 
continue  to  accept  thirty-second  subliminal 
spots  of  daisies  or  giant  saws  cutting  off  the 
Eastern  Seaboard.  And  they  won't  accept 
parties  which  have  no  vision  for  America. 
The  pap  tb-it  comes  out  of  both  National 
Committees  Is  a  fraud  on  their  contributors. 
I  have  seldom  been  able  to  use  any  of  It,  and 
it  would  be  a  sad  day  if  anyone  was  elected 
to  high  public  office  who  did. 

On  the  Democratic  side  there  are  nine  can- 
didates at  last  count.  Several  more  wait  in 
the  wings. 

As  they  push  and  shove  from  state  to 
state,  it  might  be  expected  that  they  would 
stumble  onto  the  Issues,  but  so  far  they 
seem  to  be  stumbling  over  each  other.  No 
clear  directions  seem  to  emerge  and  no  new 
confidence  is  being  instilled  in  the  political 
leadership  of  the  country. 

But  on  the  Republican  side  it  Is  harder 
and  the  outlook  dimmer.  It  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  President  Ford's  fascination  with 
a  very  real  threat  on  his  right  that  is  lim- 
iting debate  among  Republicans.  It  is  time 
to  recognize  the  attrition  that  has  debili- 
tated the  Republican  Party.  In  1964  when 
Edward  Bennett  WUliams  left  the  Party  and 
five  or  six  years  later  when  John  Lindsay  and 
Ogden  Reld  left  the  Party  it  was  easy  for  the 
regulars  to  say  "Good  riddance — those  are 
Just  the  rats  leaving!" 

But  it  wasn't  only  the  restless,  bright.  11b- 
ersU  young  men  who  were  leaving.  It  was  also 
thousands  of  thoughtful,  serious,  concerned 
and  moderate  women  and  men  of  every  age 
and  economic  status.  Many  more  didn't  even 
bother  to  drop  out — they  went  into  hiber- 
nation. And  the  trend  continues.  One  straw 
in  the  wind  is  the  new  freshman  class  of  1980 
at  Ooucher  College — with  students  who  will 
admit  to  being  Republicans  down  7%  from 
last  year. 

And  so  the  Intraparty  debate  grows  more 
and  more  tepid,  and  less  and  less  relevant. 
And  so  a  great  creative  force  is  wasted  and 
dissipated  at  a  time  it  is  most  needed. 

If  the  political  parties  are  to  survive,  they 
must  become  more  than  election  vehicles. 

They  must  do  more  than  foUow  public 
opinion  poUs. 

In  the  last  analysis  they  must  begin  to  do 

what  Is  right,  to  provide  for  the  full  devel- 

<^ment  of  the  potential  of  every  American. 

We  can  provide  jobs  for  aU  those  willing 

to  work — and  we  must. 

We  can  tax  all  Income  the  same — and  we 
must. 

We  can  become  blind  to  race — and  we 
must. 


We  can  rejuvenate  our  cities  and  schools — 
and  we  must. 

And  we  can  improve  the  significance  of 
life  for  each  Individual — and  we  must. 

As  Americans,  we  have  a  unique  capacity 
for  regeneration.  The  Civil  War,  the  riots  in 
our  cities  and  Watergate,  rather  than  de- 
stroying us,  were  followed  by  a  renewal  of 
our  institutions. 

Yet,  we  also  have  the  capacity  for  change. 
As  a  revolutionary  people,  we  broke  the 
bonds  and  traditions  of  the  Old  World.  We 
have  reached  across  the  frontiers  of  time, 
space  and  knowledge.  We  have  brought  new 
ideas  to  the  world  in  science,  industry  and 
democracy. 

Like  yovmg  trees,  we  have  been  ready  to 
shed  old  bark  for  new  growth.  Do  we  dare  to 
be  revolutionary  stUl? 

If  our  parties  do  not  respond,  there  are 
precedents  for  what  must  happen.  Repub- 
Ucans  and  Democrats,  like  Whigs  and  Feder- 
alists, will  pass  Into  history  as  others  emerge 
who  speak  to  modem  man. 

Long  shadows  are  cast  across  the  land — 
there  Is  too  much  decay  in  our  cities — 

Too  much  crime  In  our  streets — 

Too  much  camcer  in  our  bodies — 

And  too  much  discontent  In  our  hearts. 

But  if  you  listen  in  the  quiet  of  the  morn- 
ing, or  the  stillness  of  the  night,  you  can  hear 
a  sound — it  is  the  energy  of  the  people. 

The  surging  of  hopes  unfilled. 

The  striking  of  visions  unreached. 

The  burning  of  desires  unmet. 

It  Is  the  sound  of  a  great  people.  They  are 
saying,  with  leadership  we  can  reach  across 
the  valleys  of  fear,  and  build  the  bridges  of 
hope.  With  leadership  we  can  work  together, 
dream  together,  and  achieve  together  to  make 
a  better  land. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1975-^.  2451 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  Join  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  McGovern.  In 
Introducing  a  bill  that  will  Improve  and 
equalize  the  existing  food  stamp  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  been  the 
subject  of  substantial  public  debate  for 
a  very  long  time,  in  the  Congress  and  In 
the  admlnistitition. 

Originally  enacted  in  1964,  its  purpose 
was  to  provide  needy  families  with  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  nutritionally 
adequate  low  cost  domestic  food  prod- 
ucts. It  has  accomplished  this  objective, 
in  most  instances;  however  in  doing  so, 
along  the  way.  it  has  also  caused  critical 
concerns,  demanding  changes  to  ensure 
that  the  needy  are  clearly  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  program. 

WiUi  the  administration  of  any  new 
program,  there  are  certain  to  be  "grow- 
ing pains."  The  food  stamp  program  has 
been  no  exception.  While  it  hsis  been  in 
existence  for  little  more  than  a  decade.  It 
has  had  an  interesting  history.  Ehiring 
the  first  year,  only  110  counties  partici- 
pated in  the  program  in  the  country. 
Most  counties  still  used  the  food  com- 
modity program. 

Yet  between  1965  and  1971,  the  pro- 
gram grew  to  Include  almost  15  million 
persons,  virtually  replacing  the  food  com- 
modity program  antirely.  The  substantial 
growth  in  the  rise  of  food  stamps  very 
pointedly  emphasized  its  need.  By  1974, 
the  number  of  persons  using  the  food 
stamp  program  had  risen  to  19.5  million. 
This  rapid  rise  In  the  program's  use  par- 
allels the  rise  in  the  unemployment  rate. 
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which  had  reached  9.2  percent  in  1974. 
The  serious  state  of  our  national  econ- 
(Hny  focuses  attention  on  the  food  stamp 
program. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  too  many  people 
are  using  food  stamps  who  do  not  need 
them.  With  widespread  use,  there  is  be- 
lieved to  be  widespread  abuse.  And  so 
there  is  now  a  call  for  a  critical  reap- 
praisal of  the  food  stamp  program.  With 
the  food  stamp  reform  bill  of  1975,  we 
intend  to  make  the  program  available 
only  to  the  needy  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
eliminate  bureaucratic  hassles  and  recip- 
ient degradation.  These  are  unpleasant 
features  of  the  program  that  have  for  too 
long  been  associated  with  public  support 
programs. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  need  for  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram. The  public  criticizes  the  manage- 
ment of  the  program  and  its  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

With  this  new  bill  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  program  will  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially with  the  hitroduction  of  a 
standard  deduction  which  will  be  used 
for  all  families  across  the  board.  That 
procedure  will  erase  the  double  standard 
used  to  automatically  provide  benefits 
for  some  food  stamp  recipients  put  not 
for  others.  So  that  all  f anulies  earning  up 
to  $9,000  are  eligible  for  food  stamps  re- 
gardless of  their  participation  in  public 
assistance  programs. 

Household  income  for  purposes  of  the 
food  stamp  program  will  be  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  household  less  a  standard 
deduction  of  $100  a  month  applicable  to 
aU  households  and  an  SMlditional  deduc- 
tion of  $25  a  month  for  any  household 
where  there  Is  at  least  one  member  who 
is  age  65  or  older. 

This  important  new  provision  would 
also  eliminate  the  tedious  process  used 
In  the  current  program  in  determining 
food  stamp  costs  for  the  participants, 
and  would  eliminate  those  high  income 
persons  who  manage  to  qualify  using  er- 
roneous deductions. 

In  eliminating  the  nonneedy  from  par- 
ticimtion  in  the  food  stamp  program, 
this  bill  restricts  students  from  higher 
income  families  from  participation, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  the  program. 
Another  important  feature  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act  would  eliminate  the 
cash  transaction  in  the  purchase  of  food 
stamps.  This  has  important  Implications 
for  the  food  stamp  program  participant 
w4io  has  had  to  wait  in  long  lines  during 
inclement  weather  to  piu-chase  food 
stamps  and  especially  for  those  recipients 
who  are  unable  to  get  to  the  food  stamp 
office.  This  is  another  major  step  in 
eliminating  some  of  the  degradation  as- 
sociated with  public  support  programs. 
Pood  stamps  will  be  issued  to  families 
without  the  cash  transaction.  The  family 
who  has  normally  paid  $100  for  $200 
worth  of  food  stamps  will  receive  $100 
worth  of  food  stamps  without  having  to 
purchase  them. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Re- 
form Act  of  1975  to  make  food  stamps 
available  to  only  those  persons  in  the 
most  need  and  to  upgrade  the  program 
In  such  a  way  that  it  is  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  recipient.  The  food 
stamp  program  is  an   important  and 


much  needed  program  which  assures  that 
needy  people  can  receive  nutritionally 
adequate  diets. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  our  colleagues  in 
supporting  a  bill  that  will  accomplish 
that  goal. 

WARREN  COMMISSION  REPORT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  John 
Hart  Ely.  who  served  as  an  attorney  on 
the  staff  of  the  Warren  Commission 
wrote  a  thought-provoking  article  in  last 
Thursday's  New  York  Times.  Although  I 
do  not  agree  with  aU  of  Mr.  Ely's  con- 
clusions, I  do  concur  that  many  im- 
portant questions  remain  imanswered 
about  the  role  of  U.S.  intelligence  agen- 
cies in  investigating  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  for  the  Warren  Com- 
mission. That  is  precisely  why  Senator 
Gary  Hart  and  I  have  been  designated 
by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence Activities  to  study  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  FBI,  CIA,  and  other  agen- 
cies in  working  for  the  Warren  Com- 
mission. And  these  are  the  questions  we 
hope  to  answer  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ely's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

About  thk  Eytdeitck 
(By  John  Hart  Ely) 
(The  evidence  reviewed  above  Identifies 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  as  the  assassin  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Indicates  that  he  acted 
alone  In  that  event.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  had  accomplices  or  that  he  was  Involved 
In  any  conspiracy  directed  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  President.) 

McLEAN,  Va. — I  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Warren  Commission.  And  although  it  is 
vognlsh  to  say  otherwise,  I  think  we  wrote  a 
good  report.  I  continue  to  be  amazed  at  how 
many  "new"  discoveries  that  appear  in  criti- 
cal literature  were  discussed  in  the  report, 
and  at  how  many  people  are  prepared  to  dis- 
miss the  report  without  having  bothered  to 
read  it. 

Attention-getting  criticism  has  proved 
easy;  we  knew  it  would  be  when  we  pub- 
lished, in  26  volumes,  the  great  variety  of 
testimony,  other  evidence,  speculation  and 
rumor  that  had  come  before  us. 

But  devising  a  coherent  and  credible  theory 
to  explain  what  happened  In  Dallas  on  Nov. 
22,  1963 — one  that  Isn't  forced  to  hypothesize 
a  number  of  duplicate  Lee  Harvey  Oswalds  or 
a  diobolical  command  center  with  absolute 
control  over  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the 
thousands  of  persons  involved  in  the  events 
and  their  Investigation — has  proved  quite  a 
different  matter. 

For  aU  its  Inevitable  loose  ends,  the  Com- 
mission's account  of  the  evidence  in  those  26 
volumes  remains,  eleven  years  later,  the  only 
really  coherent  account  that  has  been  put 
forth. 

Recently,  however,  another  set  of  Issues 
has  begun  to  siirface — having  to  do  not  with 
the  way  the  Commission  analyzed  the  in- 
formation to  which  it  had  access  but  rath- 
er with  the  way  the  commission  obtained, 
or,  more  accurately,  the  way  it  was  provided 
its  information. 

The  Comminlon,  of  course,  lacked  real  in- 
vestigative resources  of  ita  own  and  was 
therefore  heavily  dependent,  at  least  for 
leads,  on  the  Oovemment'a  existing  Investi- 
gative agencies. 

To  the  extent  that  we  could,  we  checked 
tlM  information  we  were  furnished  against 


other  information  we  bad  ftom  the  same  or 
other  sources,  but  such  cross-checking  was 
obviously  of  limited  value. 

Naturally  we  were  troubled  by  this  In- 
vestlgatlve  dependence  to  an  extent,  but 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  plausible  alter- 
native way  of  proceeding.  With  a  staff  com- 
prised almost  entirely  of  lawyers,  we  were 
not  structured  as  an  Investigative  agency; 
analysis,  asking  the  right  questions,  and 
evaluating  the  alternative  answers  to  them 
was  what  we  were  obviously  suited  to.  And 
that  simply  seemed  to  be  that. 

Eleven  years  later,  It  seems  that  should  not 
simply  have  been  that.  Why,  then,  did  we 
not  make  an  issue  of  It?  How  could  anyone, 
no  matter  how  Inexperienced  in  matters  of 
investigative  poUtlcs.  have  been  so  oblivious 
to  the  risks  of  reliance  on  the  existing  agen- 
cies for  Information  in  a  matter  like  this? 

The  explanation,  I  think,  is  that  thU  was 
1964,  not  1976.  We  were  all  more  Innocent  a 
decade  ago.  Since  that  time,  to  our  collective 
sorrow,  we  have  learned  many  things.  Wo 
have  learned,  contrary  to  what  once  seemed 
common  sense,  that  persons  in  high  places 
will,  at  substantial  risk  to  themselves,  cover 
up  for  the  misdeeds  of  subordinates  who  seem 
of  little  consequence. 

We  have  learned  that  investigative  agen- 
cies are  not  the  monoliths  we  once  thought 
they  were;  that  schemes  of  substantial  mo- 
ment are  planned  and  sometimes  executed 
at  relatively  low  levels;  that  they  may  be  car- 
rled  out  by  persons  who  are  in  no  true  sense 
"members"  of  those  agencies  but  rather  in- 
dependent contractors  with  an  on-again  off- 
agaln  sort  of  association,  and  even  that  peo- 
ple can  be  led  to  think  they  are  working  tat 
such  agencies  when  in  every  official  sense  they 
are  not. 

In  1964,  one  had  to  be  a  genuine  radical 
to  take  seriously  the  thought  that  other 
Federal  agencies  were  withholding  significant 
information  from  the  Warren  Commission.  In 
1975,  it  would  take  a  person  of  unusual 
naivete  to  ignore  that  possibUlty. 

I  confess  I  personally  am  only  partly  re- 
constructed: I  still  cannot  take  seriously 
the  notion  that  Oovernment  agencies  were 
involved  in  President  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion. 

I  suspect  that  tne  facts,  even  assuming 
they  could  all  be  learned,  would  disclose  a 
suppression  of  nothing  more  sinister  than 
evidence  of  inadequate  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  agency  or  agencies  concerned. 

But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  the  Issue  of  how  the  Warren 
Commission  analyzed  the  information  It  bad 
from  the  issue  of  what  information  others 
decided  it  was  and  was  not  to  get.  It  seems 
to  me  unlikely  that  the  data  we  had  before 
us  would  be  analyzed  any  better  a  sec- 
ond time  than  it  was  the  first.  Nor  does  a 
second  analysis  seem  likely  to  attain  any 
broader  credibility.  (I  don't  know  who  there 
is  with  credibility  to  match  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren's).  That  is  why  I  have 
always  resisted  suggestions  that  the  InvosU- 
gatlon  be  "reopened." 

But   an   investigation   of   bow   the   Com- 
mission got  its  information,  of  what  it  was 
and  was  not  provided,  would  not  be  a  re 
examination,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
went  unexamined  at  the  time. 

Perhaps  his  is  naive  in  itself:  Perhaps 
there  Is  no  realistic  possibility  that  those  in 
possession  of  the  facts  bearing  on  this  issue 
wUl  ever  reveal  them.  But  even  that  Is  some- 
thing  we  are  entitled  to  know. 

Certainly  I  can  imagine  no  reason  why 
those  of  UB  who  worked  on  the  report  should 
resist  efforts  to  investigate  the  mechanisms 
by  which  the  Commission  was  provided  (or 
not  provided)  Information.  Every  American  is 
entitled  to  be  angry  about  the  recent  dis- 
closures and  accusations,  but  perhaps  our  en- 
titlement IB  the  greatest  of  all. 
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THE  PARTNERS  OP  THE  AMERICAS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Americas  program  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  in  1964  as  a  private  sector 
component  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
I  was  an  original  supporter  of  this  idea 
and  urged  its  adoption  by  the  Agency  in 
1974. 

Since  that  time,  the  Partners  have  been 
a  mechanism  through  which  private  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  work  directly  together,  not  as 
donor-receivers,  but  on  a  people-to-peo- 
ple basis.  As  a  result,  I  believe  under- 
standing and  cooperation  in  the  Ameri- 
cas has  been  significantly  improved, 
while  specific  continuing  self-help  pro- 
grams of  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
development  has  been  carried  out. 

Since  June  30,  1974,  the  administra- 
tive and  servicing  functions  of  the  Part- 
ners have  been  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance — or  NAPA  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly known — a  private,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization. There  are  currently  43  U.S. 
state  partnerships  paired  with  43  coun- 
terpart areas  in  18  nations  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Partnership  projects  emphasize  the 
volunteer  exchange  of  technicians  and 
the  implementation  of  programs  in  such 
areas  as  education,  sports,  medicine, 
mental  health,  rehabilitation,  agricul- 
ture, culture,  business  investment,  tour- 
ism, environmental  protection,  and  emer- 
gency relief.  A  number  of  these  programs 
also  involve  cooperative  self-help  devel- 
opment programs  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  schools,  the  improvement  of  hos- 
pitals, the  training  of  technicians,  the 
improvement  of  communications,  and  a 
host  of  similar  activities. 

In  1967,  the  Wyoming-Goias,  Brazil 
program  was  founded.  As  a  result,  signi- 
ficantly support  for  the  Partners'  effort 
has  been  developed  in  my  State.  Some  of 
our  projects  include  cooperation  with 
the  Insjtructional  Services  Division  of 
the  State  E>epartment  of  Education  in 
which  Wyoming  Partners  prepared  a 
text  for  use  in  secondary  schools  in  Goias. 
Dr.  Dale  Harding,  superintendent  of  the 
Evanston,  Wyo.,  schools,  established  a 
community  education  and  school  con- 
struction program  in  Goias. 

In  the  area  of  rehabilitation  and  spe- 
cial education.  Dr.  Owen  Bamett,  State 
Director  of  Vocational  RehabiUtation,  re- 
cently returned  from  his  second  trip  this 
year  to  Goias,  where  he  assisted  in  the 
initiation  of  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  While  in  Goias,  Dr.  Bamett 
conducted  audiometric  testing  for  hear- 
ing-impaired children  and  helped  to  de- 
velop a  low-cost  rehabilitation  program. 

These  are  just  a  handful  of  examples 
of  the  quahty  of  work  being  accomplished 
by  the  Wyoming  Partners  program. 

Except  for  NAPA  service  staff,  the 
thousands  of  program  participants  are 
all  volunteers  and  Include  educators, 
businessmen,  physicians,  students,  house- 
wives, agronomists,  civic  club  leaders, 
and  legislators. 

Although  these  programs  cost  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  only  minimal  amounts,  the 
program  has  far-reaching  results.  It  Is, 


therefore,  even  more  important  now  that 
this  country  has  become  more  sensitive 
than  ever  before  to  how  our  foreign  aid 
dollars  are  used.  The  Partners  stand  as 
an  exceptional  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  Government  money,  coupled 
with  efficient,  enthusiastic  private  vol- 
imteers.  This  success  is  due  to  the  Part- 
ners worldng  in  consultation  and  coop- 
eration with  their  Latin  American 
counterparts. 

A  severe  cutback  in  funding  by  AID 
of  the  Partners  for  fiscal  year  1976  is 
proposed,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  com- 
pletely discontinuing  funding  for  the 
Partners  after  fiscal  year  1976.  The  pro- 
posed fimding  cutback  amoimts  to  50 
percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  AID  fimd- 
ing level  and  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Partners  are  contributing  more  than 
ever  to  people-oriented  programs.  TO  ter- 
minate assistance  could  well  mean  the 
death  of  this  program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
language  found  in  the  House  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committee  report  on 
H.R.  9005,  where  the  committee  noted 
the  following,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Inteenational 

Relations  Tooethee  With  ADomoNAL  and 

Supplemental  Views  on  H.R.  9005 
private  institutions  and  volttntary 
organizations 

The  committee  continues  to  endorse 
strongly  the  policy  adopted  in  1973  foreign 
aid  reforms  that  "U.S.  cooperation  in  develop- 
ment should  be  carried  out  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  through  the  private  sector, 
including  those  institutions  which  already 
have  ties  in  the  developing  areas,  such  a& 
educational  institutions,  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  and  voluntary  agencies." 

Pursuant  to  that  objective,  the  committee 
has  Included  in  this  legislation  a  number  of 
provisions  directly  aimed  at  assisting  and  en- 
hancing the  work  of  private  institutions  and 
voluntary  organizations.  Among  them  are: 

An  earmarking  of  WO  mUUon  for  develop- 
ment of  cooperatives  In  the  less-developed 
countries'. 

Establishment  of  a  minimum  amount  title 
II  food  commodities  in  order  to  assure  long- 
term  continuity  of  supplies  for  distribution 
programs  of  the  private  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations (PVO's). 

Creation  of  a  new  title  XII  designed  to  en- 
list more  fully  American  universities  with 
capabilities  in  agriculture  in  the  work  of 
rural  development  in  poor  countries;  and 

Authorization  of  a  new  program  of  'inter- 
mediate technology"  appropriate  to  less-de- 
veloped countries  to  be  carried  out  through 
the  private  sector. 

In  the  context  of  its  desire  to  see  greater 
use  made  of  private  entitles  In  AID'S  pro- 
grams, the  committee  noted  with  apprecia- 
tion the  humanitarian  work  overseas  of 
American  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. During  the  past  year,  the  planning  and 
management  skills  of  some  of  these  agencies 
have  been  assisted  by  AID  through  a  new 
program  of  development  program  grants. 
Similarly,  the  overseas  programs  in  food  pro- 
duction and  nutrition,  population  planning 
and  health,  and  education  and  human  re- 
sources development  of  some  of  these  agen- 
cies have  been  expanded  through  operational 
program  grants.  The  committee  heard  testi-' 
mony  from  PVO's  on  the  need  to  expand  fur- 
ther their  overeeas  programs.  The  Agency 
confirmed  that  it  may  not  have  budgeted 


sufficient  funds  to  cover  PVO  requests  for 
operational  program  grants  in  fiscal  year 
1976. 

Rather  than  consider  an  amendment  which 
would  mandate  AID  to  make  available  for 
operations  purposes  the  sum  of  $10  million  in 
addition  to  Its  budgeted  request,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  that  Its  report  should  reflect  a 
request  that  the  Agency  make  available  for 
this  purpose  from  other  funds  available  to  it 
the  maximum  possible  amount  above  Its 
fiscal  year  1976  request,  and  that  AID  should 
strive  for  a  level  of  $25  million  for  this  pur- 
p>ose  in  fiscal  year  1977.- 

It  should  be  noted  no  separate  funding  re- 
source exists  with  AID  for  the  exclusive 
funding  of  operational  prog^m  grants  to 
PVO's.  As  a  result,  the  organizations  compete 
for  such  funds  with  projects  submitted  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  including  VS.  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies,  developing 
country  governments,  universities  and 
foundations,  and  private  consulting  firms. 
AID,  in  moving  to  honor  the  committee's 
request,  may  need  to  take  internal  adminis- 
trative steps  to  assure  that  more  funds  wUl 
In  fact  become  available  for  operational  pro- 
gram grants  In  the  coming  2  years  from 
permissible  accounts  within  the  Agency. 
Should  the  amount  of  funds  ultimately 
made  available  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1976  be  somewhat  less  than  the  con- 
gressional presentation  requests,  we  would 
urge  that  high  priority  be  given  to  Insuring 
the  availability  of  funds  for  this  purpose. 

While  a  higher  dollar  figure  for  operational 
program  grants  for  fiscal  year  1976  has  not 
been  stipulated  by  the  committee,  a  target 
level  of  $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1977  has 
been  Indicated.  This  is  designed  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  but  rapid  expansion  of  private 
and  voluntary  organization  programs  desired 
by  AID,  the  committee,  and  the  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  themselves.  It  Is  in- 
tended to  help  accelerate  the  fulfillment  of 
the  mandate  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1973  toward  a  broader  partnership  between 
AID  and  the  private  agencies  in  their  hu- 
manitarian work  overseas. 

This  year  the  committee  also  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  National  Association  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Inc.  (NAPA),  a 
voluntary  organization  operating  in  Latin 
America.  The  committee  is  aware  of  the  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  NAPA  in  providing 
development  assistance  on  a  voluntary  and 
people-to-people  basis.  In  providing  the 
services  of  voluntary  technicians  through 
the  vehicle  of  partnerships  between  groups 
in  the  various  United  States  and  geographi- 
cal areas  in  Latin  America.  NAPA  serves  the 
interests  of  both  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America.  The  committee  notes  that  the  value 
of  the  goods  and  services  provided  by  NAPA 'a 
volunteers  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of 
funds  provided  by  AID  for  support  of  NAPA'S 
program.  The  committee  is  concerned  that 
volunteera  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of 
•250,000  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  support  for 
NAPA'S  program  is  inadequate.  Because 
NAPA  has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  In 
Latin  America,  and  has  pledged  Itself  to 
"New  Directions"  goals,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  AID  support  for  NAPA's  program 
should  be  substantially  increased  for  fiscal 
year  1976  over  the  level  budgeted.  Further- 
more, the  committee  is  concerned  that  pro- 
posed termination  of  AID  assistance  to 
NAPA  after  1976  is  premature.  To  terminate 
assistance  could  well  mean  the  death  of  the 
program.  The  committee  emphasizes  that 
the  value  of  NAPA's  program  is  such  that 
AID  support  of  NAPA  should  be  continued 
beyond  1976. 


REGULATORY  OVERKILL  IN 
ENERGY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
no  field  has  suffered  more  from  regula- 
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tary  overkill  than  energy.  Government 
overregulatlon  of  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try is  the  primary  cause  of  America's 
current  shortages  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Rather  than  encourage  the  oil  and  gas 
OMnpanles  to  increase  exploration  and 
step  up  production  of  new  domestic  re- 
serves, the  Congress,  through  punitive 
legislation,  and  the  Federal  agencies, 
through  price  and  allocation  control 
programs,  have  retarded  new  energy 
supply  development.  Instead  of  tnring  to 
woilc  with  the  administration  on  formu- 
latlcm  of  a  long-range  national  energy 
policy  aimed  at  national  self -sufficiency, 
the  Congress  has  been  playing  politics 
with  our  energy  crisis. 

No  one  Is  more  aware  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  Government's  energy 
c<mtrol  measxu-es  than  Mr.  Charles  J. 
DiBona,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  In  re- 
marks prepared  for  the  recent  Confer- 
ence on  Regulatory  Reform  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute and  the  Hoover  Institution,  Mr.  Di- 
Bona discusses  various  aspects  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  and  its  effects  on  our 
country's  energy  situation. 

First,  he  breaks  down  regiilatory  pro- 
grams into  the  categories  of  productive 
and  counterproductive  regulation.  Pro- 
ductive regulation  covers  such  things  as 
the  conservation  of  reservoir  energy, 
strategic  reserves,  antitrust  laws,  and 
some  environmental  measures.  Examples 
of  counterproductive  regulation  are  local 
laws  on  the  size  of  tank  trucks  and 
underground  storage  tanks  and  Federal 
entitlements  and  crude  oil  pricing  pro- 
grams, gasoline  allocation,  and  rationing. 

While  distinguishing  both  kinds  of 
regulation,  Mr.  DiBona  stresses  that  the 
relevant  question  "is  not  whether  to 
regidate  business  enterprises  such  as 
companies,  but  what  kinds  of  regulation 
on  balance  will  prove  beneficial."  He 
argues  that  regulations  which:  First. 
establish  and  enhance  certain  market 
conditions  that  improve  resource  use  and 
foster  competition;  and  second,  provide 
the  best  and  most  efficient  means  to  that 
end  are  beneficial — or  "productive"— 
and  should  be  encouraged.  On  the  other 
nand.  regulations  which  do  not  provide 
single  standards  for  all  businesses  com- 
peting in  the  same  industry  and  which 
promote  Industry  concentration,  prevent 
free  entry  for  new  competitors  smd 
hinder  profitability  are  not  beneficial — 
are  "counterproductive" — and  should  be 
discouraged  or  repealed. 

As  Mr.  DiBona  points  out.  in  ap- 
l>roachlng  energy  regulation.  Members 
of  Congress  and  regulators  ignore  cer- 
tain bade  facts  about  the  petroleum 
industry,  its  highly  competitive  nature 
and  modest  or  relatively  low  rate  of  re- 
turn, xti  adidltion,  efforts  to  break  up  or 
change  the  structure  of  the  industry  or 
to  reinstate  prtee  controls  will  prove 
ooonter-prodactive.  As  experience  has 
shown,  regulation  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
has  been  injurious  to  producers,  refin- 
ers, and  retailers;  coeUy  to  consumers 
who.  in  the  long  run,  must  pay  higher 
product  prices  and  hidden  costs  of  in- 
efficiencies and  supporting  the  bureauc- 
racies; and  harmful  to  America's  long- 
term  energy  needs  and  interests. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Charles  Di- 
Bona's  statement  of  September  10  at  the 
session  on  power-energy  regulation  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Rbgttlatobt  Ovkskiu.  , 

(By  Charles  J.  DiBona) 

I.  INTBODTTCnOK 

I  feel  very  mucli  at  home  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  here  today — regulation. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  petroleum  industry 
Is  probably  one  of  the  moet  heavily  regu- 
lated Industries  In  the  nation  today.  Or,  at 
least  we  were  up  to  Sunday  night,  August 
81st.  We  may  be  still,  but  I  guess  that  wUl 
have  to  be  clarlfled  today,  or  some  day  soon, 
on  Capitol  HUl. 

OU  people  are  governed  by  regulations — 
local,  county,  state  and  federal — In  every- 
thing they  do.  Looking  for  the  minute  at 
just  the  Federal  regulations  that  bound  us 
through  Augiist  31,  government  could 
largely  dictate  to  oil  people  where  they  could 
look  for  oil,  where  they  coiild  locate  pipe- 
lines to  move  It.  where  they  could  put  refin- 
eries to  process  It,  what  they  could  make 
In  the  way  of  products,  to  whom  they  could 
seU  the  products,  where.  In  what  quantities, 
and  at  what  price. 

This  pattern  of  regulation,  I  believe,  has 
greatly  reduced  the  efficiency  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  petroleum  Industry. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  tha.  the  people  In 
our  Industry  think  that  all  regulation  Is  bad 
or  that  we  are  the  kind  of  people  who  advo- 
cate a  return  to  a  laissez-faire  economic 
system.  But  we  feel  that  regulation  of  the 
petroleum  industry  has  simply  gone  too  far 
and  la  now  in  the  phase  of  "regulatory 
overkUl." 

What  I  would  like  to  do  today  Is  to  talk 
about  four  aspects  of  regulation : 

1.  Productive  regulation; 

2.  Counterproductive  regulation; 

3.  Some  principles  by  which  we  can  iden- 
tify which  is  which;  and 

4.  Three  persistent  errors  that  lead  to 
counterproductive  regulation  of  the  petro- 
levun  industry. 

n.   SOMK  EXAMPLES  OF   PRODUCTIVE  RECT7LATION 

Let  me  first  cite  a  few  very  simple  exam- 
ples of  what  Is  certainly  productive  regula- 
tion. 

The  petroleum  Industry  starts  the  long 
process  of  finding  oil  with  seismic  explora- 
tion. This  involves  the  use  of  explosives. 
Step  one  is  to  get  permits. 

It  is  certainly  productive  to  have  a  permit 
system  on  the  local  level  regulating  the  ac- 
tivities of  people  who  are  handling  explo- 
sives, transporting  them  in  populous  areas, 
and  vising  them  in  places  where  people  could 
be  upset  or  even  injured. 

Here  are  some  other  examples  of  local 
regulations. 

Crude  oil  Is  a  sticky,  smelly  substance.  It 
Is  hard  to  move  and  hard  to  store.  It  usually 
occurs  with  salty  water,  sulfur  and  gas  which 
produce  another  whole  list  of  handling 
problems.  Crude  will  bum  and,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  may  even  be  explosive.  It's 
not  much  to  look  at  and  isn't  what  you  Uks 
to  run  into  at  a  beach  picnic. 

It's  reasonable,  therefore,  for  the  public  to 
expect  ^at  oil  people  will  keep  crude  oil 
out  of  their  way,  and  protect  them  from  the 
hazards  of  fires,  odors,  spills.  This  Is  regu- 
lated chlefiy  at  the  local  level  and,  generaUy, 
is  effectively  accomplished  throughout  the 
United  States.  Some  states  have  laws  of  this 
type  and,  of  course,  the  Federal  government 
has  regulations  covering  navigable  water- 
ways under  Its  jurisdiction. 

On  ths  State  level.  Each  state  is  rsMon- 
ably  concerned  with  the  efficient  exploitation 


of  its  mineral  resources,  whether  on  private 
CH"  public  land. 

Oil  and  gas  are  produced  from  under- 
ground reservoirs  and  the  energy  of  the 
reservoirs — the  trapped  pressure  of  the  res- 
ervoir as  distinct  from  the  oil  and  gas  it- 
self— Is  a  vital  part  of  our  petroleum  re- 
sources. The  conservation  of  this  reservoir 
energy  increases  the  total  oil  and  gas  re- 
covered. 

We  feel  that  regulations  that  bring  about 
the  conservation  of  reservoir  energy  are  pro- 
ductive. Under  a  proper  legal  framework  op- 
erators conserve  reservoir  energy  In  their  own 
self-interest.  But  the  history  of  the  oil  busi- 
ness has  had  some  dark  chapters — mostly  la 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  some  In  the 
twentieth  as  well — where  the  legal  concept  ot 
the  right  of  capture  plus  impatience  over- 
ruled common  sense  and  reservoir  energy  was 
wasted  to  the  disadvantage  of  us  all. 

On  the  Federal  level.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
leemed  that  Imported  oil  can  be  cut  off. 
Events  such  as  the  Arab  embargo  of  1973 
should  teach  us  to  provide  a  reasonable  t»- 
serve  of  readily  available  oil  that  can  act  as 
a  stopgap  should  such  an  Incident  again 
occur.  We  in  the  oil  Industry  have  supported 
the  proposals  for  security  storage.  We  hope 
that  our  involvement  will  be  by  contract. 
Nonetheless,  the  nation's  plan  must  have  the 
force  of  law  and  be  binding  on  all. 

As  believers  In  the  market  system  and  in 
the  Idea  that  competition  Is  the  best  eco- 
nomic regulator,  we  feel  that  strong  Federal 
anti-trust  laws,  vigorously  enforced,  are  pro- 
ductive. 

Since  protection  of  the  environment  Is 
frequently  a  matter  that  transcends  state 
lines,  we  believe  that  it  is  productive  for  the 
Federal  government  as  well  as  State  govern- 
ments to  be  Involved  in  the  regulation  of  ac- 
tivities that  can  affect  the  environment. 

So  there  are  seven  examples  from  among 
the  dozens  and  dozens  that  exist  of  regula- 
tions that  Ve  consider  productive. 

m.    SOME    EXAMPLES    OF   COtTNTEaPSODTTCTIVB 
BKGULATION 

Now  let's  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
The  petroleum  Industry  is  the  unht^py  tar- 
get of  a  huge  number  of  coimterproductlva 
regulations,  some  of  which  started  out  pro- 
ductively. 

Let  me  Illustrate  that.  Regulations  of  the 
size  of  tank  trucks  and  the  size  of  \mder- 
ground  storage  tanks  at  service  stations  are 
certainly  a  proper  exercise  of  local  authority. 
But  In  some  localities  the  limits  were  held 
to  very  low  levels.  Why?  To  protect  the  local 
owners  of  small.  Inefficient  trucks  and  sta- 
tions from  competition.  So  a  good  regulation 
can  become  a  bad  one. 

On  the  state  level,  laws  and  regulations 
have  been  passed  that  segregate  petroletun 
Installations  to  heavy  industrial  zones.  This 
Is  reasonable.  But  now  some  states  have 
passed  regulations  that  effectively  prevent 
building  petroleum  Installations  anywhere. 
The  rationale  varies,  but  the  effect  Is  the 
same:  other  states  must  find  homes  for  the 
Installations  that  the  regulating  states  keep 
out.  We  believe  this  kind  of  action  Is  both 
unreasonable  and  counterproductive.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  the  electric  power 
Industry  shares  this  problem. 

On  the  Federal  level  three  examples  of 
counterproductive  regulation  come  quickly 
to  mind. 

Allocating  crude  oU  among  refineries 
During  the  1973-74  oU  embargo  the  sup- 
ply of  crude  available  to  various  refineries 
In  the  nation  differed  substantlaUy.  Some 
companies  had  access  to  domestic  crude  or 
to  crude  Imported  from  secure  foreign 
sources  so  tliat  their  supplies  were  only 
slightly  affected  by  the  embargo.  Other  re- 
fineries that  had  depended  heavily  on  crude 
oU  from  Arab  cotmtrles  found  their  supplies 
cut  back  severely. 
In  a  weU-lntentloned  effort  to  spread  out 
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the  shortage  the  Federal  Energy  Office  (pre- 
decessor to  the  FEA)  established  an  alloca- 
tion program  requiring  those  refineries  with 
relatively  large  supplies  of  crude  to  sell  some 
of  their  supply  to  those  refineries  relatively 
short  of  crude.  The  maximum  price  the  seU- 
ing  refiner  could  charge  for  crude  sold  un- 
der this  program  was  the  weighted  average 
price  of  its  total  crude  supply.  The  Idea  was 
to  even  out  both  supplies  and  costs  of  crude 
oil  among  refineries  during  the  embargo. 

However,  In  their  concern  to  manage  the 
shortage,  the  regulators  forgot  that  the  way 
to  solve  the  shortage  was  to  get  a  larger 
total  supply  of  crude.  Under  the  allocation 
program,  there  were  powerful  incentives  tat 
Individual  refiners  to  cut  down  their  pur- 
chase of  imported  oU  which  reduced  the 
total  supply  of  crude  avaUable  to  consumers. 

Foreign  oil  was  selling,  on  average,  at 
prices  substantlaUy  above  domestic  price- 
controlled  oU.  Thus,  refiners  that  had  rela- 
tively little  domestic  crude  had  an  Incen- 
tive to  reduce  their  Imports  and  buy  oU 
through  the  allocation  program  at  a  price 
less  than  the  Import  price. 

Refiners  with  large  supplies  of  domestic  oil, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  themselves  forced 
to  sell  oil  at  a  weighted  average  acquisition 
cost  when  the  last  barrel  they  bought  from 
foreign  soxirces  cost  them  substantially  more. 
Thus,  refiners  with  relatively  large  supplies 
of  crude  were  also  encouraged  to  cut  back 
tbelr  Imports  of  foreign  oil. 

What  was  the  result?  The  allocation  pro- 
gram actually  discouraged  foreign  oil  imports 
during  the  embargo.  This  was  the  opposite 
of  the  national  Interest. 

These  deficiencies  in  the  allocation  pro- 
gram were  subsequently  pointed  out  to  the 
FEO  and  prompted  FEO  to  issue  still  more 
regulations  designed  to  correct  the  problem 
they  had  created. 

New  pricing  regulations  were  designed  to 
allow  refiners  who  sold  oU  under  the  alloca- 
tion program  to  recover  their  "losses"  on 
such  sales.  In  fact,  a  firm  that  conscientious- 
ly followed  these  new  regulations  could  more 
than  recover  their  losses  on  forced  sales — 
and  this  practice  became  known  as  "double- 
dipping." 

When  all  this  came  to  public  attention, 
who  was  criticized?  The  oil  companies,  of 
course. 

The  point  of  this  example  Is  simply  that 
tegulation  to  solve  one  problem  often  creates 
a  second  problem.  The  result  Is  an  expanding 
mass  of  regvilatlon  that  gets  even  more  com- 
plicated and  further  divorced  from  the  ob- 
jectives it  was  designed  to  attain. 

Two-tier  pricing  of  crude  oil 

Under  authority  granted  in  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  the  FEA  has  main- 
tained a  two-tier  price  system  for  crude  oU 
in  the  U.S.  As  you  have  been  hearing  so  often 
lately  "old"  oil,  from  properties  In  produc- 
tion prior  to  1972,  was  price -controlled  at 
$6.25  per  barrel.  Imported  oil,  "new"  do- 
mestic oil,  stripper  well  oil  and  "released" 
on  are  exchanged  at  world  market  prices. 

Becaiise  refineries  have  varying  access  to 
these  sources  of  oil,  the  cost  of  crude  to  dif- 
ferent refiners  varies  markedly.  To  offset 
these  differences,  the  "entitlements"  pro- 
gram was  started.  This  program  makes  the 
supply  of  price-controlled  domestic  crude  oil 
available  proportionately  to  all  refiners.  This 
practice  resxilts  In  reflnen  with  relatively 
large  supplies  of  "old"  crude  oU  making  pay- 
ments to  refiners  with  relatively  small  sup- 
plies of  old  crude  oU. 

Most  sui^orters  of  these  price  controls  feel 
that  this  policy  prevents  OPEC  from  setting 
domestic  oil  prices  and  weakens  the  cartel. 

However,  an  analysis  of  the  situation  sug- 
gests that  the  current  system  of  price  con- 
trols and  entitlements  actually  works  to 
Btrengthen  the  OPBC  cartel  In  tmth  the 
short  and  long  run.  By  holding  the  domestic 
price  of  old  oU  and  thus  the  average  price 


of  all  oil  consumed,  under  the  world  market 
price  the  U.S.  is  encouraging  consumption  in 
both  the  short  and  longer  run.  And,  the 
price  control  on  old  oil  Is  discouraging  the 
longer  run  supply  expansion  from  old  oil 
fields. 

Ironically,  the  old  oU  price  ceiling  provides 
a  subsidy  to  OPEC  oil  importers.  Because  of 
the  "entitlements  program"  that  accompanies 
the  price  celling,  those  refiners  importing  oil 
at  the  meirket  price  are  given  a  share  in  the 
pool  of  price-controlled  oil.  This  practice  sub- 
sidizes the  Importation  of  every  barrel  of 
foreign  oil  and  Increases  the  total  Imports 
into  the  UJ3.> 

The  supply  of  old  oil  is  a  stock  that  has 
been  tapped  to  yield  fiow  over  time.  But 
normal  aging  of  the  wells  reduces  the  fiow. 
The  quantity  of  "cheap"  price-controlled  old 
oil  will  decline  steadily  without  further 
Investment  and  can  only  be  replaced  with 
new  domestic  oil  or  foreign  oil  at  muket 
prices.  Thus,  the  effect  of  keeping  a  price 
ceiling  on  old  oil  will  disappear  anyway. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  program  can  only  be 
relatively  short  run  and  must  be  weighed 
against  the  costs  of  not  encouraging  the 
development  of  our  own  resources  and 
allowing  consumers  to  continue  to  overuse  a 
resource  that  we  price  domestically  below  the 
world  market  price. 

Again,  we  see  a  program  designed  first  to 
control  prices  and  later  to  even  out  costs 
to  refiners.  While  the  two-tier  pricing  and 
entitlements  program  may  generally  achieve 
those  objectives,  the  longer  nxi  objectivec 
of  energy  policy  are  being  thwarted.  The 
price  controls  and  entitlements  program  are 
encouraging  domestic  consumption  subsidiz- 
ing the  importation  of  foreign  oU,  and  dis- 
couraging domestic  supply  expansion  on 
"old"  oil  properties.  All  of  these  lmpcM:ts 
contradict  the  generaUy  agreed  upon  objec- 
tives of  domestic  energy  policy. 
Natural  gaa  pricing 

While  I  have  glvempome  examples  of  spe- 
cific recent  Instances  where  regulation  has 
caused  problems  for  oU  companies,  I  woxild 
be  remiss  not  to  mention  the  longer  history 
of  price  regulation  of  natxiral  gas  where  the 
long  run  Impact  is  clearly  evident.  We  point 
to  this  example  as  a  place  where  reform  is 
needed  and  as  an  example  of  what  could 
happen  to  the  oil  business  under  continuing 
counter-productive  regulation. 

Natural  gas  producers  have  been  subject 
to  interstate  price  regulation  since  1954. 
Bate  regulation  prevented  prices  from  risliig 
In  response  to  growing  demand,  presumably 
In  an  effort  to  benefit  consumers.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  was  less  incentive  to  expand  sup- 
ply at  the  same  time  that  the  lower  prices 
encouraged  consumption.  Since  the  late 
1960's  there  has  been  a  decline  In  natural 
gas  reserves,  greater  diversion  of  gas  to  un- 
controlled Intrastate  markets,  increasing 
curtailments  of  service  to  "Interruptlble" 
customers  and  refusals  of  service  to  new 
customers.  The  effort  to  hold  prices  below 
a  market  clearing  level  has  created  a  short- 
age which  Impoees  great  costs  on  the 
economy. 

What  Is  Ironic  about  the  natural  gas  sit- 
uation is  that  some  Individuals  view  the 
problem  as  insufficient  regulation  instead  of 
too  much  and  unwise  regulation.  Thus, 
rather  than  freeing  the  market  price  to  al- 
locate the  existing  gas  supply  and  encour- 
age new  supply  development,  some  observ- 


>The  subsidy  works  approximately  like 
this:  "<Xd  oU"  at  $5.25  per  barrel  accounts 
for  about  40  percent  of  the  VS.  consumption. 
When  a  barrel  of  oil  is  imported  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  the  Importer  is  "entitled"  to  buy 
0.4  barrels  of  old  oil  at  the  regulated  price. 
Thus,  the  subsidy  is  equal  to  0.4  times  the 
difference  In  price  between  old  oil  and  foreign 
oil.  Subsidy =0.4  (tl4.SO-96.a5  =  $3.70) . 


ers  jrould  propose  to  expand  controls  to 
Intrastate  markets  and  to  allocate  supplies 
to  customers.  It  is  true,  again,  that  regula- 
tion breeds  regiUatlon. 

Regulation  by  hiatoriccO,  precedent 

Markets  are  very  efficient  at  matching  up 
buyers  and  sellers  through  a  process  of  con- 
stant adjustment.  Attempts  to  reg:\Uate  mar- 
kets typically  utilize  some  historical  base 
period,  freeze  a  set  of  conditions  as  of  that 
base  period,  and  then  provide  a  mechanism 
to  consider  special  cases. 

This  Is  the  procedure  that  was  used  during 
the  oU  embargo.  Oasollne  supplies  were  allo- 
cated to  regions  according  to  the  supplies 
received  In  1972.  Essentially  each  wholesaler 
was  to  supply  the  same  quantity  to  the 
same  retaU  dealers  as  In  the  1972  base  period. 

The  system  did  not  work  well  for  the 
simple  reason  that  It  was  based  on  a  static 
concept  while  the  world  Is  changing.  Popula- 
tion growth  rates  differ,  weather  patterns 
change,  tastes  change,  and  marketing  pat- 
terns are  altered.  As  a  result,  during  the 
embargo,  some  areas  had  no  gasoline  lines 
while  other  areas  had  hc»Tendous  lines  at 
service  stations. 

One  specific  example  of  how  this  system 
misallocated  gasoline  was  the  absence  of 
lines  In  upstate  Vermont  while  tremendous 
lines  were  encotintered  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  The  reason  was  that  In  1972  (the  base 
period)  skiing  conditions  In  Vermont  were 
excellent  and  lots  of  gasoline  was  bought  by 
skiers.  In  the  winter  of  1974,  skiing  condi- 
tions were  terrible  and  few  skiers  went  to 
Vermont.  However,  the  1972  base  period  gaso- 
line supply  went  to  Vermont,  eliminating  the 
need  for  local  residents  to  ration  a  short 
supply  by  arbitrary  closings  and  long  lines. 

The  mechanism  by  which  dealers  could  / 
seek  a  greater  gasoime  alloction  was  to  file  / 
a  "toiem  17"  with  the  FEO.  It  is  reported  that 
thousands  were  filed  but  the  FEO  did  not  get 
around  to  acting  on  these  until  the  spring 
of  1974  when  gasoline  supply  was  plentiful 
and  allocations  were  not  necessary. 

One  cannot  help  but  suggest  that  the  price 
system  could  have  done  a  much  better  job 
of  allocating  supplies  and  eliminating  long 
lines  at  gasoline  stations  than  any  system 
based  on  historical  precedent. 

rv.  SOME  CXTTERIA  BT  WHICH  WE  OAK  DISTIN- 
GUISH PRODtTCnVE  FKOM  COTTNTERPRODnCnvE 
REGULATION 

Let  US  turn  now  to  some  criteria  by  which 
we  can  distinguish  productive  from  counter- 
productive regulation. 

Oovernment  Is  an  institution  whose  spe- 
cific purpose  Is  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
members  of  the  society.  In  a  sense,  govern- 
ment is  regulation. 

The  relevant  question  therefore  Is  not 
whether  to  regulate  business  enterprises  such 
as  petroleum  companies,  but  what  kinds  of 
regulation  on  balance  will  prove  beneficial. 

I  will  propose  two  criteria  which  I  be- 
lieve can  be  tised  to  distinguish  such  kinds 
of  regulation. 

Economists  are  fond  of  arguing  that  under 
certain  conditions  market  processes  wiU 
yield  the  highest  possible  return  to  the  so- 
ciety's limited  resources.  They  also  some- 
times argue  that  If  these  conditions  are 
met  and  market  processes  are  allowed  to  op- 
erate, Individuals  will  have  greater  personal 
freedom  to  choose  for  themselves  amongst 
alternatives  than  imder  any  other  socio- 
economic system. 

The  conditions  the  economists  have  in 
mind  have  to  do  with  (1)  the  specification 
and  enforcement  of  rights  to  use  resources. 
(2)  competition  among  buyers  and  seUers. 
and  (3)  the  bringing  to  bear  of  the  conse- 
quenoss  of  actions  on   their  initiator. 

Better  identification  of  who  has  what 
rights,  leas  restraint  on  competition  and 
stronger  ties  between  actions  and  respon- 
sibillty  for  the  consequences  of  those  ac- 
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tlons  All  enhance  the  ability  of  market  proe- 
eaoes  to  yield  socially  desirable  outcomes. 

I  submit  the  Judgment  that  a  regulation 
that  establishes  and  enhances  these  condl* 
tiona  la  proper,  legitimate  and  productive. 
It  la  a  n^ulatlon  that  will  virtually  always 
prove  beneficial  on  balance  to  the  society. 
Thla,  then  is  our  first  criterion. 
A  second  criterion  follows  Immediately. 
Is  the  regulation  the  right  one?  la  It  ef- 
ficient? Let  UJB  suppose  that  a  particular  reg- 
ulation does  actually  Improve  resource  use, 
reduce  restraints  on  competition  or  better 
bring  to  bear  the  consequences  of  actions 
on  their   Initiator.  Is   that   regulation   the 
moat  efficient  means  to  do  so? 

Regulatory  choices  should  be  made  not 
only  (m  the  judgment  that  they  improve  an 
existing  sltxiatlon,  but  also  on  how  well 
those  choices  compare  to  other  alternatives. 
Regulatory  overkill  sometimes  has  oc- 
curred not  because  it  was  wrong  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  change  an  existing  situation  but 
because  the  wrong  regulatory  choice  was 
made. 

The  following  example  Illustrates  what  I 
am  saying.  Aa  you  know,  the  oil  industry  op- 
erates off  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
both  In  its  drilling  and  producing  activities 
and  via  tankers  carrying  imports  of  crude 
and  refined  oil.  On  occasion,  oil  spills  oc- 
cur that  damage  the  surrounding  envii<on- 
ment  as  well  as  coastal  commercial  and  resi- 
dential interests. 

Federal,  state  and  local  governments  have 
moved  to  specify  legal  liability  for  such  dam- 
age as  well  as  to  require  that  contingency 
funds  be  available  to  compensate  those 
harmed. 

These  regulations  have  accomplished  the 
spedflcatlon  of  legal  liability  for  oil  spill 
damage,  have  better  specified  rights  to  the 
use  of  offshore  waters,  and  have  more  closely 
aligned  the  consequences  of  actions  with  the 
actions  themselves.  This  is  proper  regulation 
by  my  first  criterion. 

Further,  contingency  funds  make  sense 
where  there  Is  danger  some  offshore  oper- 
ators may  not  be  able  to  compensate  those 
damaged  when  a  spill  occurs.  Thus,  this  too 
Is  proper  regulation  under  my  first  criterion. 

But  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  such 
funds.  As  of  last  summer,  the  UJ3.  was  party 
to  two  International  oil  spill  compensation 
funds,  there  were  two  such  f\mda  at  the 
Federal  level  and  six  at  the  state  level. 

In  addition,  proposals  existed  to  establish 
two  new  mtematlonal  funds,  two  more  na- 
tUmal  funds,  four  more  state  funds,  and 
various  regional  funds. 

This  proliferation  I  would  call  regulatory 
overklU. 

A  clear  alternative  Is  the  establishment  of 
one  giant  fund  at  the  Federal  level  to  replace 
the  many  previously  legislated  funds.  Such 
a  fund  can  accomplish  the  same  objectives 
more  efficiently  than  the  mviltiple  existing 
and  proposed  compensation  funds  and  hence 
would  be  good  regulation  by  my  second 
criterion. 

V.  THRZX  PEKSISTZNT  niBOBS  THAT  LEAD  TO 
OOUNTEBPaOOOCTIVE    REGULATION 

Let  me  conmient  here  on  three  persistent 
Ideas  that  are  advanced  In  support  of  con- 
tinued economic  controls  on  the  17.8.  oil 
Industry.  All  three  are  wrong. 

First  is  the  Idea  that  there  must  be  a  dou- 
ble standard  in  every  regulation  that  says  In 
^eot,  "We  must  make  it  tough  on  the  big 
guys  and  help  the  little  guys." 

This  Idea  is  Illustrated  by  a  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  which  provides  different  selimg 
prices  for  three  kinds  of  producers  of  natural 
gas.  "Small  producers"  may  sell  at  a  price 
fifty  percent  over  the  controlled  price;  so* 
called  "lnd^>endent  producers" — companies 
with  leas  than  a  billion  dollars  of  assets — can 
swi  at  a  price  equal  to  the  new  domestic 
price  for  crude  oil  on  a  BTU  basis;  and  finally 
Just  plain  "producers"  will  seU  at  a  fixed 


price  prescribed  by  the  FPC  under  a  coet 
methodology  spelled  out  by  Congress.  Can 
anyone  gueas  which  gas  will  be  bought  first? 
The  most  polite  thing  we  can  say  about 
such  a  proposal  is  that  it  is  a  "hodgepodge." 
Regardless  of  how  the  idea  Is  characterized, 
however,  it  is  clearly  nonproductive  in  our 
economy.  There  should  be  a  single  standard 
for  all  who  compete. 

The  second  idea  I'd  like  to  talk  about 
claims  that  there  is  no  competition  In  the  oil 
Industry,  and  that  controls  are  needed  to  off- 
set what  is  called  "the  monopoly  power  of 
large  oil  companies." 

About  the  only  evidence  ever  offered  In 
support  of  this  bafflingly  incorrect  contention 
is  that  several  n.S.  oil  companies  are  among 
the  largest  corporations  In  the  country. 

I  would  simply  point  out  the  old.  but  true, 
observation  that  size  and  monopoly  power 
are  not  necessarily  synonymous.  In  petro- 
leum there  are  many  large  and  small  firms 
competing  for  business.  Available  research 
suggests  that  there  Is  no  basis  for  govern- 
ment intervention  because  of  monopoly 
power.  The  competitive  nature  of  the  petro- 
leum industry  is  clear  when  three  factors  are 
examined:  first,  the  lack  of  concentration; 
second,  the  freedom  of  entry  for  new  com- 
petitors; and,  third,  the  history  of  modest 
rates  of  return. 

There  are  more  than  10,000  producers  of 
crude  oil,  131  refining  companies,  and  over 
15,000  wholesalers  of  petroleum  products 
competing  for  business.  No  firm  controls 
more  than  11  percent  of  the  national  volume 
at  any  of  the  levels  of  industry  operation.  In 
fact,  the  petroleum  Industry  is  less  concen- 
trated than  the  average  for  all  U.S.  indus- 
tries and  considerably  less  concentrated  than 
most  other  important  Industries. 

There  are  no  barriers  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  firms  that  might  want  to  begin  to  oper- 
ate In  the  petroleuxn  business.  The  use  of 
Joint  ventures  in  both  bidding  for  leases 
and  In  production  has  served  to  lower  entry 
barriers  to  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  pro- 
duction. Thus,  not  only  Is  there  active  com- 
petition from  existing  firms  but  also  the 
frequent  Injection  of  additional  competition 
from  new  firms. 

And  the  profits  of  the  Industry — when 
compared  with  other  Industries — have  been 
moderate  on  average,  another  sign  of  com- 
petition. Over  the  10-year  period,  1966-1974, 
the  average  return  on  stockholder  equity 
for  the  petroleum  industry  was  13.4  percent, 
slightly  more  than  the  average  return  for 
all  U.S.  manufacturing  (13  percent)  but  less 
than  the  return  on  mining  (14.7  percent). 
1974  profits  Jumped  to  a  19.9  percent  return. 
But  the  unusualness  of  that  year  is  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  the  first  half  of  1974 
which  produced  a  20.1  percent  average  rate 
of  return  with  the  same  period  of  1975  when 
the  average  rate  of  return  was  11.9  percent. 
A  more  Instructive  measure  of  petroleum 
Industry  profitability  Is  return  on  total  as- 
sets. In  the  first  six  months  of  1975  this 
stood  at  6.1  percent  down  from  11.1  percent 
In  the  same  period  of  1974. 

More  evidence  could  be  cited.  However,  It 
Is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  empirical  study 
has  yet  been  able  to  refute  the  hypothesis 
Of  a  workably  competitive  petroleum  in- 
dustry. Numerous  Independent  economic 
studies  have  documented  the  competitive 
nature  of  the  Industry.*  It  seems  unreason- 


■  Recent  studies  Include:  Edward  W. 
Erlckson  and  Robert  M.  Spann,  "The  U.S. 
Petroleum  Industry,"  In  The  Energy  Ques- 
tion, Vol.  2.  edited  by  Edward  W.  Erlckson 
and  Leonard  Waveman,  1974,  pp.  3-24; 
Thomas  D.  Duchnesneau,  Competition  In 
the  VS.  Energy  Industry,  1976;  Jesse  W. 
Markham,  "The  Competitive  Effects  of  Joint 
Bidding  by  Oil  Companies  for  Offshore  Lease 
Sales,"  In  Industrial  Organization  and  Eco- 
nomic   Development,    edited    by    Jesse    W. 


able  to  continue  controls  or  to  pass  legisla- 
tion changing  the  structure  of  the  Industry 
where  a  viable  competitive  structure  already 
Is  operating. 

The  third  erroneous  Idea  we  find  Is  one 
that  assumes  that  prices  to  consumers  In  » 
competitive  industry  can  be  reduced  in  the 
long  nin  through  controls. 

Price  controls,  to  be  legally  enforceable, 
must  provide  for  the  recapture  of  costs  plus 
a  reasonable  return  on  Investment.  The  ex- 
perience of  our  nation  with  price  controls 
has  shown  that  controlled  prices  eventually 
go  only  one  way — up.  The  consiuner  pays  In- 
creased costs  that  would  occur  anyway  im- 
der  a  market  price  system,  but  he  must  pay 
for  two  other  costs.  First,  the  cost  of  In- 
efficiencies which  would  be  eliminated  tmder 
market  price  competition  but  which  thrive 
under  price  controls,  and  second,  the  cost 
of  supporting  the  huge  bureaucracy  and  the 
huge  special  information  systems  necessary 
to  run  the  controls. 

For  example,  Sun  Oil  Company  reports  it 
Is  spending  280,000  man-hours  annually  on 
Federal  government  forms. 

Another  oil  company  figures  it  Is  sending 
400  reports  per  year  totalling  24,000  pages 
to  the  Federal  government  and  400  more  re- 
ports to  various  states. 

Still  another  oil  company  calculates  it 
has  115  technical  people  tied  up  full  time  on 
reports  to  the  Federal  government. 

Another  company  had  to  write,  test  and 
Install  22  new  computer  programs  Just  to 
produce  data  the  FEA  has  required. 

And  a  small  refiner  tells  us  that  out  of 
his  136  t6tal  employees  In  plant  and  office, 
three  or  four  work  full  time  on  FEA  re- 
ports. 

In  the  short  run  It  may  be  possible  to 
redistribute  Income  from  producers  to  con- 
STimers  via  price  controls.  But.  even  then, 
some  if  not  all  of  the  redistribution  Is  dis- 
sipated as  competing  consumer  groups  try 
to  secure  what  they  consider  their  fair  share 
of  price-controlled  oil.  But  even  if  we  grant 
short  term  consumer  gains,  the  long  run  ef- 
fects Inevitably  are  fewer  domestic  petro- 
leum reserves  and  less  production,  and  hence 
higher  petroleum  prices  and  imports. 

Such  consequences  have  been  well-docu- 
mented in  other  industries  that  have  ex- 
perienced price  controls,  so  that  the  argu- 
ment is  not  merely  theoretical.  Further,  es- 
timates of  reduced  future  production  from 
the  present  system  of  oil  price  controls 
range  from  several  hundred  thousand  bar- 
rels to  well  over  a  million  barrels  dally,  so 
the  magnitudes  are  not  trivial. 

I  question  how  many  consumers  given 
full  information  about  the  consequences  of 
oil  price  controls  would  opt  for  their  con- 
tinuation. 


SPANISH  SAHARA  RECOLONIZED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
moment,  a  new  drama  Is  being  acted  out 
in  the  decolonization  of  African  States. 
The  Spanish  colony  of  Spanish  Sahara  Is 
being  buffeted  from  several  sides.  In  an 
effort  by  at  least  three  nations  to  gain 
control  over  what  are  potentially  v^u- 
able  resources  in  this  desert  nation. 

This  issue  has  now  reached  the  flash- 
point, where  diplomacy  could  easily  give 
way  to  open  fighting.  This  would  be  In 
no  one's  Interest,  and  could  easily  lead 
to  heavy  loss  of  life  and  needless  human 
suffering. 

U.N.  Secretary-General  Kurt  Wald- 
helm  has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
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head  off  a  direct  confrontation,  and  to 
find  a  way  of  resolving  this  crisis  by 
peaceful  means.  Yesterday,  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  urged  all  parties  to  avoid 
actions  that  "might  further  escalate  the 
tension  in  the  area,"  and  reafOrmed  its 
support  of  the  Secretary-General's  ef- 
forts. 

Spanish  Sahara  is  far  from  the  United 
States  and  its  principal  concerns.  But  I 
believe  that  we  should  join  in  demon- 
strating our  support  for  the  efforts  of 
the  U.N.  Secretary-General,  and  indicate 
our  concern  that  one  form  of  colonization 
not  be  replaced  by  another.  "Hie  world 
commimity  should  not  stand  by  as  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Spanish 
Sahara,  themselves,  are  ignored. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject,  from  the  Wa^- 
ington  Post  of  October  30,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  30,  1975) 
Spanish  Sahara  Recolonized 

The  situation  in  Spanish  Sahara  is  as 
rich  in  ironies  as  the  place  itself,  on  Africa's 
northwest  shoulder,  is  in  phosphates.  The 
imperial  power,  Spain,  which  has  yet  to  offer 
such  a  boon  to  its  own  people,  has  been  ready 
to  conduct  among  the  colony's  60,000  mostly 
nomadic  people  a  referendum  on  self-deter- 
mination. Not  just  noble  impulse  but  the 
distraction  of  its  own  succession  crisis  pre- 
sumably dictated  this  stand.  But  Morocco,  a 
Third  World  state  ostensibly  dedicated  to 
decolonization,  has  wished  simply  to  grab 
Spanish  Sahara  and  annex  it.  The  World 
Court  has  denied  Morocco's  claim  to  sov- 
ereignty over  the  territory,  and  the  United 
Nations'  own  decolonization  committee  has 
spoken  for  its  self-determination.  But  this 
has  not  stopped  King  Hassan.  He  apparently 
has  one  eye  on  Spanish  Sahara's  vast  phos- 
phate reserves  and  the  other  on  the  appeal 
of  the  territory  to  Moroccan  nationalism.  The 
other  day  he  threatened  to  send  350,000  "un- 
armed Moroccans  on  a  peace  march"  into 
Spanish  Sahara  and — not  incidentally — 
thereby  to  fend  off  Algeria's  claim  to  a  slice 
of  its  own.  This  threw  the  United  Nations 
Into  a  swivet,  and  the  Secretary  General  was 
dispatched  to  find  a  way  out. 

We  have  full  confidence  that  the  Secretary 
General  will  perform  his  mission  well.  But 
we  cannot  forbear  from  dwelling  brtefiy  on 
the  double  standard  being  applied.  Morocco's 
motives,  and  its  partner  Mauritania's,  not  to 
speak  of  Its  rival  Algeria's,  are  entirely  Im- 
perialist: they  variously  seek  natural  re- 
sources, real  estate,  influence  in  a  neighbor- 
ing land.  If  the  United  States  or  another 
Western  country  were  asserting  any  such 
interest  In  Spanish  Sahara  (and  none  is), 
the  sky  would  be  dark  with  denunciations 
of  their  wickedness  and  gtOle.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  because  the  predators  are 
themselves  former  colonies  and  credentialed 
anti-colonists  in  good  standing,  only  a  few 
peeps  can  be  heard — from  some  black  African 
states.  Morocco  is  determined  to  throttle 
self-determination  in  Spanish  Sahara,  to  the 
point  of  demanding  to  truck  in  up  to  30,000 
8panlsh-Saharans-for-a-day  to  participate  in 
a  phony  referendvun.  Even  Morocco's  Com- 
munists are  reported  backing  King  Hassan 
on  this  issue:  the  class  war  has  been  momen- 
tarily stilled.  The  Soviet  Union,  author  of  the 
original  (anti-Spanish)  resolution  urging 
Spanish  Saharan  independence  in  1960,  is 
sUent  now.  The  United  States  is  "neutral" 
on  the  sidelines. 

We  hold  no  particular  brief  for  the  people 


of  Spanish  Sahara:  in  fact,  we  know  little 
about  them.  We  merely  note  that  their  de- 
colonization is  evidently  leading  to  recolo- 
nlzatlon,  a  status  beneath  that  which  they 
enjoyed  before.  If  it  is  an  outrage  of  modest 
proportions  in  a  world  with  many  other  cares, 
it  is  nonetheless  an  outrage,  no  less  so  for 
being  perpetrated  by  "good"  Third  World 
states. 


NEW  YORK  AFLr-CIO  1975 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
October  31,  1975,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  New  York  State  APLr-CIO 
at  its  annual  convention.  Our  New  York 
labor  federation  has  a  long  and  proud 
history  of  commitment  to  betterment  of 
the  working  conditions  for  New  York 
workers.  Of  course  it  is  now  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  financial  status  of  New 
York  City  and  the  State,  which  I  discuss- 
ed in  my  address. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs 

First  of  all,  let  me  take  a  moment  to  thank 
this  great  organization  and  the  many  friends 
I  have  among  you  for  your  support  during 
my  1974  campaign.  It  was,  as  I  am  sure  you 
will  recall,  not  an  easy  race  for  me,  and  your 
support  was  truly  valuable.  I  wish  also  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  A.  Phillip  Randolph, 
Ron  Feldman  and  Arthur  Harckham,  who 
served  as  the  officers  of  the  "Labor  for  Javits 
Conunlttee". 

One  of  my  proudest  achievements  in  pub- 
lic life  has  been  to  earn  the  support  and  trust 
of  the  trade  union  movement — and  equally 
important — to  work  with  you  toward  enact- 
ment of  the  great  social  legislation  that  helps 
to  make  America  a  better  and  more  produc- 
tive place  to  live  for  aU  of  us.  We  have  work- 
ed together  on  many  fronts — education, 
health,  manpower,  labor  standards  legisla- 
tion like  pension  reform,  OSHA,  and  mini- 
mum wage,  to  cite  just  some  of  the  areas 
that  come  Immediately  to  mind.  They  are  all 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  which  I  sit  as 
the  ranking  Republican.  Working  closely  with 
Senator  Harrison  Williams,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  we  have  built  a  track  record 
of  which  I,  and  I  hope  you,  are  very  proud, 
because  directly  and  through  your  Washing- 
ton representatives  you  rightfully  have  been 
very  much  "part  of  the  action"  in  these 
struggles. 

The  struggle  all  of  us  are  most  concerned 
about  today,  of  course,  is  the  economy  of 
New  York  City  and  the  entire  State,  and  of 
New  York's  capacity  to  produce  jobs  for 
every  working  man  and  woman.  Maintaining 
the  jobs  we  now  have,  and  creating  the 
thousands  of  additional  jobs  we  must  have 
In  the  near  term  future — as  well  as  main- 
taining the  huge  Federal  taxpaylng  capac- 
ity of  New  York — vitally  depends  on  the 
health  of  the  City  and  our  State.  Also,  at  the 
very  least,  there  is  a  real  risk  to  the  nation's 
economy  depending  on  the  economic  health 
of  the  City  and  our  State;  I  therefore  firmly 
believe  that  there  is  a  direct  and  unavoidable 
Federal  responsibility  to  help  to  restore  New 
York's  economic  viability.  There  is  much  to 
be  done,  and  with  your  continuing  support, 
we  will  resolve  this  crisis  together.  I  call  on 
you,  as  never  before,  to  support  the  steps 
that  must  be  taken  now. 

The  most  immediate  problem  is  that  of 
restoring  the  financial  integrity  of  America's 
premier  city — New  York  City.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  view  expressed  by  the  Pi-esldent  two 


days  ago  that  this  great  city  must  be  humil- 
iated by  defaulting  on  its  financial  obliga- 
tions through  bankruptcy.  The  consequences 
that  would  follow,  for  the  city  itself  and  for 
other  municipal  governments  across  the 
country,  would  be  disastrous — and  the  risk 
to  the  nation's  economic  recovery  very  grave. 
I  assure  you  that  our  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment Is  not  offended  by  recognizing  the 
economic  reality  that  the  future  of  our  ur- 
ban centers  is  of  paramount  national  inter- 
est— we  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
too. 

Over  five  months  ago  I  introduced  the  first 
legislation  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  provide  loan 
guarantees  to  any  UJS.  cities  facing  the  threat 
of  bankruptcy  because  of  the  current  reces- 
sion. Six  weeks  ago  I  submitted  amend- 
ments to  this  blU  to  address  the  ever-worsen- 
ing economic  prospects  of  New  York  City. 
This  bill  offers  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
Federal  response  to  this  economic  crisis,  the 
creation  of  an  emergency  loan  guarantee 
mechanism. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  who  support  the 
loan  guarantee  approach  and  understand  its 
urgency  and  Importance,  especially  Senator 
Proxmire  of  Wisconsin  and  Senator  Steven- 
son of  Illinois  and  Senator  Packwood  of  Ore- 
gon all  of  whom  worked  so  actively.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  erase  the  line  now  drawn  be- 
tween those  who  support  this  Federal  legisla- 
tion and  those  who  would  rather  see  New 
York  City  default  and  bankrupt.  Let's  ask  the 
President  and  others  who  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion how  they  can  justify  their  stance  against 
a  measure  that  only  asks  for  a  bridge  of  Fed- 
eral credit  that  allows  the  City  and  State 
to  help  themselves,  and  It  Involves  no  Fed- 
eral cost  as  it  is  generally  agreed  the  City 
will  pay  its  bond  and  noteholders  in  time. 

I  have  no  argument  with  those  who  say 
New  York  City  must  put  its  house  in  order 
as  a  prerequisite  for  temporary  Federal  as- 
sistance under  new  legislation.  We  all  know 
by  now  the  root  causes  of  the  City's  economic 
decline,  and  that  some  of  them  are  of  its 
own  making.  The  skeptics,  however,  cannot 
Ignore  what  has  already  been  done  by  the 
State  and  the  City  working  closely  with  re- 
sponsible labor  representatives.  Labor  should 
be  commended  generally  for  Its  spirit  of  co- 
operation in  this  crisis.  Albert  Shanker  has 
already  displayed  statesmanship  for  his  role 
in  temporarily  averting  the  City's  default.  I 
know  that  similar  efforts  will  be  undertaken 
by  labor  organizations  in  the  same  spirit  of 
civic  devotion  to  New  York  City.  Thousands 
of  city  employees  have  already  been  laid  off 
and  more  will  be;  wage  increases  have  been 
curtailed;  City  services  have  been  cut  back 
across  the  board;  vital  capital  projects  have 
been  halted.  The  Impact  on  workers,  includ- 
ing police,  fire,  and  hospital  workers,  and 
other  critical  public  employees  has  already 
been  substantial.  This  year  the  City's  mu- 
nicipal employment  level  has  declined  by 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  exact  Impact  on  private  employment  is 
as  yet  unknown,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  it  will  be  enormous.  The  building  trades 
are  painfully  aware  that  their  already  high 
unemployment  rate  of  20  per  cent  threatens 
to  increase  by  massive  proportions  becavise  of 
the  cutback  in  City  and  State  construction 
projects.  The  loss  of  jobs  involved  in  cutting 
back  industrial  parks,  marine  terminals,  of- 
fice centers,  the  Convention  Center,  the  West- 
side  Highway  and  other  construction  jobs, 
approaches  a  staggering  total. 

We  cannot  allow  New  York  City's  financial 
crisis  and  the  nation's  current  recession  to 
combine  to  erode  even  future  Jobs  and  even 
the  future  tax  revenues  needed  for  public 
services.  It  Is  grim  enough  to  consider  the 
prospect  of  reduced  fire  and  police  protection, 
overcrowded  classrooms,  and  understaffed 
public  hospitals.  But,  consider  for  a  moment 
the  quality  of  Ufe  both  in  Now  York  City 
and  the  State  if  we  faU  our  own  futive.  The 
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more  tb&n  one  half  million  ]oba  that  have 
been  lost  since  1969,  and  the  unemployment 
M  blgbs  unprecedented  In  the  post-war  pe- 
riod, will  seem  mild  by  comparison. 

So,  I  ask  my  friends  In  the  labor  move- 
ment to  reaffirm  their  commitment  and  sup- 
port for  the  solution  to  this  crisis — In  all 
types  of  self  help  Including  a  fair  share  of 
Investment  money  from  pension  funds.  I 
pledge  to  you  that  I  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible In  Washington  to  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion and  to  fulfill  the  trust  you  placed  In 
me  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 

The  quest  for  full  employment  also  en- 
tails the  problems  besetting  the  nation's 
economy  as  a  whole. 

TbU  morning  I  also  want  to  share  with 
you  my  thoughts  on  the  pace  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  recovery  and  my  proposals 
for  a  new  and  major  manpower  Initiative. 
I  dont  bave  to  tell  you  that  the  pro- 
claimed "end"  of  the  nation's  worst  reces- 
sion In  3fi  years  Is  more  a  statistical  phe- 
nomenon than  a  fact  of  economic  life.  While 
real  ONP  and  pre-tax  profits  have  risen 
abarply  In  recent  weeks,  very  little  has  yet 
to  trickle  down  to  labor. 

In  Jxily  1976,  real  spendable  average 
weekly  earnings  of  workers  were  lower  than 
fbey  were  In  1973. 

Tbeie  were  7.8  million  persons  unem- 
ployed In  September,  essentially  tinchanged 
ftom  the  levels  prevailing  'blnce  July.  The 
Tinemployment  rate  was  8.3  per  cent,  only 
■Ix-tenths  of  one  percentage  point  below 
the  recession  peak. 

Significantly,  the  imemployment  rate  of 
experienced  wage  and  salary  workers  Is  still 
above  8  per  cent,  while  that  of  household 
beads — an  Important  Indicator  of  the  health 
at  the  labor  market — actually  turned  up 
■gain  In  September. 

In  recent  months  the  American  economy 
has  operated  far  below  its  potential— on 
an  annual  basis  of  1133  billion  below  to  be 
exact.  Since  the  third  quarter  of  1973,  this 
recession  has  cost  the  VS.  and  Its  people 
orer  $300  billion  in  lost  ONP,  which  can 
nvrer  be  recovered.  This  tunounts  to  an  in- 
endttde  $3,400  for  every  American  family. 

Regrettably,  Administration  and  congres- 
sional Initiatives  to  deal  with  this  problem 
do  not  nearly  go  far  enough.  The  size  of  the 
federal  bud^  deficit  Is  preoccupying  to  the 
point  of  an  obsession.  There  Is  a  reasonable 
risk  to  be  run  and  I  am  not  asking  for  more 
than  a  reasonable  risk  and  shared  cuts 
across  the  board  including  defense.  But  It 
makes  little  sense  to  propose  tax  reductions 
to  help  the  economy  with  one  hand,  and  to 
demand  drastic  spending  reductions  on  the 
other  hand.  Such  a  program  leads  merely  to 
a  transparent  bubble  of  short  run  euphoria 
Instead  of  to  basic  economic  progress.  More- 
orer,  the  program  would,  more  than  likely, 
cause  the  tinemployment  rate  to  rise  again 
in  mid  19'77,  and  put  the  economy  through 
the  wringer  of  another — and  perhaps  worse — 
ssrlous  recession.  This  Is  "stop-go"  economic 
policy  at  its  worst ! 

The  Federal  government  cannot  afford  to 
reduce  permanently  it  revenue  base.  We 
must  retain  the  flexibility  we  may  need  in 
the  future  to  move  decisively  and  rapidly 
to  provide  Job-creating  fimds  for  recession- 
wracked  Industries  and  regions.  I  am  con- 
vinced tbat  sustained  economic  recovery  and 
a  q>eedy  retiu^  to  full  employment  do  not 
rest  only  on  budgetary  policy. 

I  maintain  that  the  surest  way  to  balance 
the  FMeral  budget  and  prevent  Inflation, 
while  at  the  same  time  restoring  full  em- 
ployment. Is  to  bring  about  r^ld  producUon 
aad  economic  recovery.  Vat  that  reason,  I 
support  eztenslon  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
at  1078  tauoagh  all  of  1976  as  Is. 

Sinoe  tlM  Tax  Reduction  Act  may  benefit 
tiM  eeononiy  only  after  an  undetermined  lag, 
X  Intend  to  propoee  a  broad  mai^ower  pro- 
gram designed  to  create  one  million  Jobs 


immediately.  As  part  of  a  comprehensive  new 
employment  package,  I  intend  to  propoee  a 
new  job  creation  program;  subsidized  locms 
for  projects  with  higher  than  average  labor 
Intensity;  tax  incentive  credits  for  creating 
more  Jobs;  and  accelerated  Federal  govern- 
ment purchases  of  durable  goods.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  new  programs  can  provide  the 
stimulus  that  the  economy  needs  without 
creating  a  new  Inflationary  push.  By  insti- 
tuting public  service  employment  programs 
during  periods  of  high  unemployment,  the 
Federal  government  can  and  should  use  its 
resources  to  create  and  continue  Jobs  that 
fall  victim  to  a  recession.  These  basic  tools 
will  give  business  a  boost,  and  bring  about 
more  employment. 

The  imemployment  rate  continues  to  be  a 
"lagging  indicator"  of  the  economy.  Even  as 
other  economic  indicators  show  positive 
signs,  unemployment  Is  predicted  to  remain 
over  7  per  cent  for  the  next  year  or  two, 
even  by  the  most  favorable  projections. 

In  light  of  this  Intolerable  unemployment 
forecast,  a  program  to  create  Jobs  is  essential 
now  for  our  country's  economy.  Other  than 
unemployment  Insurance  we  have  no  signif- 
icant program  protecting  unemployed  per- 
sons adversely  affected  by  Insufficient  pro- 
ductions. The  manpower  Initiative  I  will 
Introduce  will  be  a  temporary  measure  de- 
signed to  oper&te  during  periods  of  high 
unemployment. 

My  program  is  to  be  targeted  specifically 
at  those  men  and  women  in  the  labor  force 
who  have  been  directly  affected  by  the  slow 
pace  of  economic  recovery,  and  by  its  gen- 
eral failure  to  return  the  nation  to  full  em- 
ployment. This  program  Is  not  intended  to 
replace  present  manpower  programs  that  are 
designed  to  assist  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed and  the  poor.  Such  programs  ought 
to  be  continued  and  expanded. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  Identified  as  a  leader 
In  the  manpower  field,  and  to  have  authored 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act.  There  has  been  criticism  and  mis- 
understanding about  CETA  and  its  progeny. 
Title  VI,  the  new  public  service  employment 
program  created  by  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Act  of  1974.  The  prob- 
lems of  administering  a  new  program,  and 
most  Important,  the  Increased  strain  on  em- 
ployment because  of  the  1974-75  downturn 
of  the  economy,  have  caused  legitimate  con- 
cerns. The  intent  of  the  original  CETA  legis- 
lation was  to  provide  comprehensive  man- 
power assistance  to  those  who  have  never 
been  in  the  labor  market,  the  structurally 
unemployed  and  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged. I  do  not  plan  to  abandon  those  most 
desperately  In  need  of  training  and  Jobs.  The 
original  transition  goals  in  the  legislation 
should  be  enforced  and  not  waived  or  ig- 
nored. Training  programs  must  be  directed 
to  projected  Identifiable  Jobs  that  will  be 
needed  and  useful.  The  problems  of  the 
structiu^lly  unemployed  must  be  a  prior- 
ity, and  I  shall  continue  to  work  to  Improve 
and  strengthen  CETA's  manpower  training 
components  in  addition  to  the  manpower 
legislation  I  wUl  introduce. 

The  new  manpower  legislation  which  I  will 
introduce  shortly  deals  with  the  recovery 
ftom  recession.  It  creates  an  expanded  tem- 
porary Job  program  to  allow  laid  off  workers 
to  gain  employment  until  they  have  found 
Jobs  again  In  the  private  sect<M'.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  open  to  those  unemployed  for 
three  months  or  more.  Those  who  have  ex- 
hausted all  unemployment  benefits,  and 
whose  family  has  no  other  sources  of  income, 
will  be  given  preference.  Funds  will  be  al- 
located based  upon  an  unemployment  for- 
mula for  projects  lasting  up  to  one  year, 
so  that  It  would  not  create  a  permanent 
addition  to  municipal  payrc^ls. 

Individuals,  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
community  action  agencies  will  submit  pro- 
posals for  work  projects  that  would  benefit 


the  community  and  would  not  otherwise  be 
done.  Local  governments  could  also  submit 
proposals  for  work  projects;  however,  these 
must  be  In  keeping  with  the  temporary  na- 
ture of  the  Job  creation  program,  and  not 
simply  result  in  an  increase  In  the  size  of  the 
municipal  payroll. 

Recreation  and  conservation  projects,  mass 
transportation,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  in- 
ner-city areas,  could  all  benefit  under  this 
project  approach.  Under  this  manpower  leg- 
islation, projects  will  be  evaluated  in  cost, 
the  service  to  the  community,  and  the  nimi- 
ber  of  people  to  be  employed.  The  need  for 
increased  community  participation  and  In- 
put In  designing  projects  is  recognized,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  innovative  proposals  will  be 
developed  and  given  priority.  ITie  competi- 
tion of  Ideas  for  projects  is  recognized,  and  it 
Is  hoped  that  innovative  proposals  will  be 
developed  and  given  priority.  The  competi- 
tion of  ideas  for  projects  will  invigorate  the 
community  and  have  a  direct  effect  on  those 
who  need  community  rehabilitation  projects. 
I  believe  tbat  government  ought  to  be  the 
employer  of  the  last  resort  for  those  who  lose 
their  jobs  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
as  well  as  for  those  with  a  history  of  long- ' 
term  unemployment.  It  is  government's  te- 
sponslblllty  to  provide  full-time  Jobs  at  de- 
cent wages  for  these  unemployed  men  and 
women  on  whom  our  reed  economic  strength 
depends. 

The  Congress  cannot  afford  to  wait  unta 
1983  for  the  restoration  of  full  employment! 
American  working  people  are  not  Interested 
in  Pyrrhic  victories  over  Inflation;  and  I  am 
not  Interested  in  economic  theories  or  policies 
that  suggest  that  long-term  price  stability 
can  be  achieved  only  by  long  unemployment 
lines. 

You  also  know  that  your  work  cannot  stop 
with  economic  remedies.  Much  work  still 
needs  to  be  done  In  the  area  of  protective 
labor  legislation  generally.  I  will  continue  to 
be  in  the  forefront  of  these  matters  as  they 
are  considered  by  the  Senate.  We  have  to 
plow  some  new  ground  as  In  the  area  of  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  legislation  which 
should  have  been  enacted  many  years  ago. 
We  must  also  carefully  evaluate  and  take 
some  strong  steps  to  bring  up  to  date  some 
of  the  social  programs  we  have  all  taken  for 
granted. 

Take,  for  example,  workers'  compensation, 
one  of  our  first  great  social  insurance  pro- 
grams. Because  Lt  had  been  Initiated  and 
administered  at  the  State  level,  there  has 
always  been  a  pretty  strong  "hands-off"  pol- 
icy. In  the  mid-fifties,  for  example.  Congress 
specifically  prohibited  the  Labor  Department 
from  spending  funds  on  developing  a  model 
workers'  compensation  law.  Even  the  slight- 
est hint  of  Federal  Interest,  much  less  in- 
volvement, was  immediately  slapped  down 
as  an  Interference  with  State  prerogatives. 

In  1968, 1  took  a  look  at  what  had  resulted 
from  that  hands-off  policy  and  I  was  shocked. 
Despite  all  sorts  of  almost  universally  agreed 
upon  standards,  most  State  laws  were  way 
below  even  minimal  standards  of  decency. 
Over  half  the  states,  for  example,  had  maxi- 
mum limits  on  benefits  for  ptermanent  total 
disability  that  were  below  the  poverty  level. 
What  had  started  as  a  system  to  aid  workers 
cope  with  work-related  disability  injuries 
had  turned  into  a  gigantic  rip-off  of  workers, 
the  main  rationale  of  which  seemed  to  be 
keeping  employer  costs  down,  rather  than 
humane  treatment  of  lnj\ired  workers. 

All  of  this  was  confirmed  by  the  National 
Commission  on  State  Worker's  Compensation 
laws  which  was  established  under  legislation 
I  authored  in  1970.  And  based  largely  on  the 
Commission's  report  and  recommendatlonB, 
Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey  and  I  have 
Joined  In  sponac«lng  legislation  to  establish 
Federal  minimum  standards  for  all  state 
workers'  compensation  laws.  Our  bill  doesn't 
w^  out  state  laws  or  agencies — that  would 
be  a  tragic  mistake — ^but  it  does  mandate 
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nderal  minimiuns  in  areas  like  income  re- 
placement, medical  and  rehabilitation  bene- 
fits, that  may  be  inserted  within  the  existing 
state  systems,  subject  to  review  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  It  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  standards  In  the  ana 
of  occupational  disease  to  ensure  that  otir 
workers'  compensation  systems  respond 
promptly  and  uniformly  to  the  discoveries 
now  being  made  about  the  toxicity  of  vari- 
ous substances.  What  happened  in  the  case 
of  "black  lung",  which  most  states  have  re- 
fused to  recognize  as  compensable  until  dec- 
ades after  most  European  countries  had. 
must  not  be  allowed  to  happen  again. 

As  a  result  of  the  National  Commission's 
report  and  our  bill,  there  has  been  lots  of 
Improvement  in  State  laws  during  the  past 
few  years.  But  many,  if  not  most  (Including 
our  own  New  York  State  law),  still  fall  to 
comply  with  the  Commission's  reconmienda- 
tions  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way 
to  ensure  compliance  is  through  Federal 
legislation. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it — ^thls  Is  not 
going  to  be  an  easy  fight.  Much  of  the  busi- 
ness community  Is  lined  up  to  fight  this 
legislation,  Just  as  It  has  fought  improve- 
ments in  many  states  over  the  years,  and  the 
only  way  we  can  succeed  In  mustering  the 
votes  is  by  showing  that  the  people  most 
affected  by  it,  namely  the  workers,  really  care 
about  it. 

The  fact  that  you  really  care — about  New 
York,  about  your  country,  and  about  your 
fellow  workers — is  why  I  am  here  to  discuss 
these  serious  Issues  here  today.  I  know  that 
the  challenge  will  bring  out  the  best  In  you. 
Your  long  tradition  of  full  commitment  to 
social  progress  and  full  opportunity  for  all 
can  lead  to  nothing  else.  I,  too,  welcome  the 
challenge,  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  so  that  next  year  at  this  time  we  can 
point  with  pride  to  our  solid  accomplish- 
ments. 


DR.  WILLIAM  MIDDLETON 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  9,  Dr.  Willisun  Middleton,  for- 
mer Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  died  after  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  Madison,  Wis.  Dr. 
Middleton  was  85  years  old. 

Dr.  Middleton's  exceptional  medical 
career  spanned  65  years,  during  which  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  physician, 
scientist,  teacher,  administrator,  and 
humanitarian.  For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, he  was  associated  with  the  veterans' 
medical  care  program,  and  played  a  ma- 
jor role  as  physician  and  researcher  In 
improving  rehabilitation  programs  for 
combat-injured  veterans,  in  treating  tu- 
berculosis and  mental  illness,  and  in  ex- 
ploring the  causes  and  treatment  of 
hypertension.  His  work,  of  course,  bene- 
fited all  Americans. 

Dr.  Middleton  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  VA's  Special  Medical  Ad- 
visory Group,  established  by  Congress 
after  World  War  n  to  advise  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the  care 
and  treatment  of  disabled  veterans.  In 
1955,  Dr.  Middleton  was  appointed  Chief 
Medical  Director,  the  highest-ranking 
medical  ofiQcial  In  the  VA,  a  position  he 
held  untU  1963.  Dr.  Middleton  was  the 
only  person  in  the  VA's  history  to  serve 
two  4-year  terms  as  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  lUustrates  Dr. 
Middleton's  career-long  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  America's  veterans  more 
clearly  than  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 


his  death  last  month,  he  was  still  actively 
caring  for  ill  and  disabled  veterans  as  a 
"distinguished  physician"  at  the  VA  hos- 
pital In  Madison,  Wis.  He  was  a  dedicated 
physician,  a  warm  and  friendly  human 
being,  and  a  gentleman  whose  contribu- 
tion to  American  medicine  and  to  the  VA 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  Dr.  Middleton, 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1975,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OmOED  RkSXAXCH  FKOGKAMS  in  VnXBAKS  Hos- 

prrALs:    Da.    Willum    MmoLxroK,    Ex-VA 

MlDICAL    DmKCTOR 

Dr.  William  S.  Middleton,  85,  chief  medical 
director  of  the  Veterans  Administration  here 
from  1966  to  1963,  died  Tuesday  in  Madison, 
Wis. 

An  overseas  veteran  of  both  world  wars,  he 
had  been  associated  with  the  veterans  med- 
ical program  since  1923,  when  he  was  an  at- 
tending specialist  In  tuberculosis  to  the 
former  VS.  Veterans  Bureau. 

The  only  VA  chief  medical  director  to  serve 
two  four-year  terms,  Dr.  Middleton  was  ac- 
tive on  the  staff  of  the  VA  Hospital  in  Madi- 
son until  his  death. 

His  contributions  to  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram involved  improved  rehabUltatlon  for 
combat-injured  veterans  and  revolutionized 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  mental  Illness  and 
hjrpertenslon. 

He  guided  the  development  of  the  research 
programs  at  VA  hospitals  and  clinics.  The 
agency's  highest  research  award,  presented 
annually  since  1960,  is  named  In  his  honor. 

Dr.  Middleton  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  VA  special  medical  advisory 
gnroup,  established  by  law  after  World  War  n 
to  Improve  the  care  and  treatment  of  dis- 
abled veterans. 

The  group  played  a  leading  role  In  estab- 
lishing the  VA  and  leading  medical  schools 
in  this  country. 

WhUe  Dr.  Middleton  was  chief  VA  medical 
director,  an  organized  program  for  VA  hos- 
pital care  of  long-term  aging  patients  also 
was  established. 

Born  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  Dr.  Middleton  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  In  1911  and  Interned  at 
Philadelphia  Oeneral  Hospital. 

He  became  an  Instructor  In  clinical  med- 
icine at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  medical 
school  in  1912,  and  an  assistant  professor  in 
1916. 

During  World  War  I,  be  was  on  active 
duty  with  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Officers 
Reserve  Corps  and  served  with  both  the 
British  and  American  expeditionary  forces. 
He  received  the  Victory  Medal  with  seven 
battle  clasps. 

Returning  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
medical  school,  he  became  an  associate  pro- 
fessor In  1926,  a  professor  In  1933  and  dean 
of  the  medical  school  in  1936.  He  was  named 
dean  emeritiis  in  1960. 

Dr.  Middleton  returned  to  active  duty  with 
the  UJ8.  Army  Medical  Corps  during  World 
War  n  and  was  chief  consultant  in  medicine 
for  the  Exiropean  Theater  of  Operations  from 
June,  1942,  to  July.  1945. 

For  this  service,  he  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire  (officer)  and  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

Dr.  Middleton,  who  was  a  regent  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  held  a  number 
of  honnary  degrees. 

He  was  a  past  president  at  VtM  Amerlcaa 
College  of  Pbysicians,  the  Central  Society  for 
Clinical  Research  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  the  History  of  Medicine.  He  also  was 
an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 


Medicine  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Pbysicians  in  London. 

Dr.  Middleton  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  American  As- 
sociation tat  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
the  American  Society  for  Clinical  Investiga- 
tion. 

He  also  belonged  to  the  American  CUnlcal 
and  CUmatologlcal  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion of  MUltary  Surgeons  of  the  VS.,  the 
Society  of  U.S.  Medical  Consultants  to  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Society  for  Experimental 
Biology  and  Medicine,  and  was  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  American  Legion. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth  Addams 
Middleton,  former  assistant  director  of  VA 
nursing  service,  of  the  home  in  Madison. 


THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITA- 
TION PROGRAM 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senior  Senator  from  Marylaoid  (Mr. 
Mathias)  on  receiving  the  Special  Pub- 
lic Service  Award  from  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Counseling  Association  at  its 
National  Conference  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  to  place  in  the  Congbzssional  Rec- 
ord his  remarks  at  their  recent  meeting. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  Senator 
Mathias  has  shown  keen  personal  inter- 
est in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. He  has  been  most  cooperative  in 
supporting  Federal  legislative  initiatives 
to  both  improve  the  program  and  provide 
adequate  funding  to  meet  the  needs  of 
rehabilitating  the  Nation's  handicapped 
citizens. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Mathias  per- 
sonally appeared  to  testify  in  behalf  of 
full  funding  for  the  State-Federal  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program.  As  many 
members  of  the  Senate  know,  the  re- 
search and  training  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1975  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  were  increased  to  authorized 
levels  mainly  due  to  the  specific  efforts 
of  Senator  Mathias'  work  in  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

In  addition  to  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. Senator  Mathias  has  introduced 
important  legislation,  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  regarding  adequate  funding  and 
programing  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  The  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  recently  reached  agreement  on 
S.  6,  the  Education  for  all  Handicapped 
Children  Act  of  1975.  This  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  present  Mathias-Beall  handi- 
capped formula  for  assistance  and  then 
distribute  funds  under  the  new  program. 
Senator  Mathias  also  has  a  keen  interest 
In  the  improvement  of  our  entire  health 
care  deUvery  system. 

Senator  Mathias  has  previously  been 
recognized  by  the  Maryland  Rehabilita- 
tion Association  and  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Region  of  NRA  for  his  legislative  efforts 
in  behalf  of  rehabilitation  and  our 
handicapped  citizens. 

Senator  Mathias,  in  his  remarks, 
points  out  that  America's  disabled  citi- 
zens have  not  achieved  the  basic  human 
rights  to  which  all  Americans  are  en- 
UUed. 

In  his  address.  Senator  Mathias  listed 
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gotHs  "to  remove  the  obstacles  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  full  life  guaranteed  in  our 
Constitution  to  all  our  citizens,  be  they 
handicapped  or  be  they  whole." 

The  list  of  "basic  human  rights"  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Mathias  includes: 

Education  for  every  citizen  with  a  dis- 
ability "to  the  fuUest  extent  to  which  he 
or  she  is  capable,  through  the  regular 
channels  of  education." 

Training  for  vocational  or  avocational 
pursuits. 

Tbe  right  to  work  at  any  Job  for  which 
he  or  she  has  the  qualifications  and  the 
Interests. 

Barrier-free  access  to  public  facilities 
such  as  mass  transit  systems,  shopping 
facilities  and  public  buildings;  and 

Access  to  medical  care,  including  the 
special  medical  assistance  required  be- 
cause of  the  disability. 

As  Senator  Mathias  pointed  out,  a  re- 
cent estimate  shows  only  one-third  of 
those  who  could  benefit  from  vocational 
rehabilitation  were  in  fact  being  served. 
He  also  noted  budget  problems  at  the 
State  level,  leading  to  slowdowns  and  de- 
ferrals which  are  hitting  hardest  at  new 
applicants  for  rehabilitation  programs. 
"It  is  frustrating  for  us  to  see  the  most 
severely  handicapped  go  without  help 
that  could  make  them  suiSciently  pro- 
ductive to  make  it  worth  their  while,  as 
well  as  returning  them  to  society  as  tax 
producers  rather  than  burdens  to  others". 
Senator  Mathias  noted. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
to  bring  these  remarks  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  As  a  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  I 
look  forward  to  continued  leadership 
from  Senator  Mathias  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  closely  with  him  to  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  our  Nation's  handl- 
ca]H>ed  citizens. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Senator 
Mathias'  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Remarks 


OP   Senator    Charles   McC. 
Matrias,  Jr. 


I  am  most  pleased  and  honored  to  have 
been  Invited  to  address  this,  the  fourth  gen- 
eral session,  of  the  1975  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  ABSoclatlon. 

It  Is  Important  for  all  Americans  to  note 
that  this  Is  the  60th  anniversary  year  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  and 
recognize  the  leadership  role  this  association 
has  bad  In  the  creation.  Implementation,  and 
expansion  of  the  rehabilitation  movement  In 
the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  past  50  years,  millions  of 
handicapped  Americans  have  been  able  to 
benefit  from  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices because  of  the  leadership,  advocacy, 
and  legislative  initiatives  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  this  record  of  accomplish- 
ment. I  believe  the  next  50  years  will  present 
an  even  greater  challenge  for  the  rehabill- 
tlons  movement  for  much  remains  to  be 
done  If  all  handicapped  Americans  are  to 
Indeed  enjoy  all  the  good  things  America 
had  to  offer.  The  fact  several  mlUlon  Ameri- 
can citizens  stUl  do  not  share  the  fruit  of 
the  productivity  of  our  economy,  becaiue  of 
physical  or  mental  handicaps,  leaves  a  large 
taak  ahead  which  wlU  demand  even  greater 
leadership  from  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Aaeoclatlon  In  the  years 


As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  as  a  private  citizen,  I  fully  recognize 
that  citizens  with  disabilities  have  not  en- 
Joyed  fully  the  fruits  of  our  society.  Alter- 
nately, they  may  have  been  stereotyped  by 
disability  label,  forced  to  form  separate  and 
unequal  subcultures,  or  they  have  been 
thrxist  into  our  mainstream  Institutions 
without  adequate  preparation. 

Neither  alternative  is  proper.  All  citizens. 
Including  those  with  disabilities,  enjoy  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  our  Constitution. 
Deflnltive  guarantees,  however,  are  needed 
by  citizens  with  disabilities,  so  that  adequate 
access  to  basic  freedoms  can  be  assured. 

Much  of  the  "handicap"  faced  by  citizens 
with  disabilities  is  man-made,  both  physi- 
cally and  psychologically. 

I  believe  it  Is  proper  for  members  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  then,  to 
strive  to  remove  barriers,  both  physical  and 
psychological,  so  that  citizens  with  disabili- 
ties can  lead  fuller  and  more  meaningful 
lives.  In  doing  this,  the  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Association  must  recognize  that  first 
and  foremost,  citizens  with  disabilities  are 
Citizens;  persons  with  rights  and  obligations. 
Citizens  with  disabilities  do  not  wish  to 
be  set  apart  from  the  mainstream  America 
by  virtue  of  their  disabUlty,  nor  do  they  wish 
to  avoid  their  responsibilities.  I  hope  that 
you  as  members  of  the  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Association  will  work  hard  to  remove 
the  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of  a  full  life 
guaranteed  In  our  Constitution  to  all  our 
citizens,  be  they  handicapped  or  be  they 
whole. 

I  hope  that  you  as  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Association  will  work 
actively  to  achieve  for  all  citizens  with  dis- 
abUltles  the  basic  rights  to  which  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  entitled.  In  doing  so,  you  can 
assure  that  obstacles  to  a  full  and  mean- 
ingful life  for  all  citizens  with  disabilities 
can  be  removed. 

I  WlU  remind  you  that  there  are  several 
basic  human  rights  which  every  citizen 
should  enjoy.  These  basic  rights  Include: 

1.  Every  citizen  with  a  disability  should 
have  the  right  to  receive  medical  care  for 
the  protection  of  his  or  her  weU-belng.  and 
such  additional  special  medical  assistance  as 
Is  required  because  of  his  or  her  disability, 
a.  Every  citizen  with  a  disabUlty  should 
have  the  right  to  receive  an  education  to  the 
fullest  extent  to  which  he  or  she  is  capable, 
paid  for  and  provided  through  regular  chan- 
nels of  American  education.  They  should 
have  available  special  educational  help  as 
needed  by  virtue  of  their  disability. 

3.  Every  citizen  with  a  disabUlty  ought 
to  be  able  to  receive  training  for  vocational 
and  avocational  pursuits  as  are  dictated  by 
his  or  her  Interests  and  talents. 

4.  Every  citizen  with  a  disabUlty  should 
have  the  right  to  work  at  any  Job  for  which 
he  or  she  has  the  qualifications  and  interests. 
Including  sheltered  and  other  subsidized 
forms  of  employment,  If  such  is  appropriate 
to  their  needs. 

5.  Every  citizen  with  a  disabUlty  should 
have  access  to  barrier-free  public  faculties. 
Including  polling  places,  public  buildings, 
general  mass-transit  systems,  supplemental 
mass-transit  systems,  social  and  recreational 
faculties,  shopping  faculties  and  entertain- 
ment c^portunltles. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  some  legislative  concerns  regard- 
ing the  RehabUltation  Act  of  1973  (Public 
Law  93-112)  and  the  RehabUltation  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  54  year  old  pro- 
gram of  vocational  rehabUltation  and  posi- 
tive economic  effect  that  It  has  had  on  oxir 
country. 

The  RehabUltation  Act  of  1973  and  the 
1974  amendments  have  created  an  environ- 
ment In  which  we  can  assure  the  disabled 
of  this  country  that  with  effective  Implemen- 
tation of  this  legislation,  the  handicapped 


can  be  provided  with  the  training  and  op- 
portunities necessary  to  engage  In  gainful 
employment  and  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  However,  I  do  share  some 
of  your  concerns  about  the  abUlty  of  the 
State-Federal  rehabUltation  programs  to 
meet  the  current  demands  for  vocational  re- 
habUltation of  the  severely  handicapped  in 
our  States. 

It  Is  because  of  these  concerns  that  I 
urged  my  colleagues  to  provide  appropria- 
tions for  basic  State  grants  in  the  full 
amount  authorized,  namely  $720  mUUon,  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 1  am  pleased  that  they  agreed 
with  my  recommendation.  I  fully  realized 
that  It  is  indeed  difficult.  In  these  times  of 
extremely  high  inflation  and  pervasive  eco- 
nomic uncertainty,  to  ask  for  more  money 
before  the  Congress,  but  the  realities  of  the 
new  mandate  that  priority  be  given  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  severely  handicapped 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  must 
provide  the  means  whereby  we  can  assist 
first  those  who,  In  many  cases,  heretofore, 
were  relegated  to  what  can  be  only  described' 
as  custodial  stagnation  If  we  are  to  meet 
the  mandates  of  current  rehabilitation  legis- 
lation. Its  costs,  however,  are  great.  But  they 
must  be  met.  It  is  frustrating  for  us  to  see 
the  most  severely  handicapped  go  without 
help  that  could  make  them.  If  not  as  produc- 
tive as  those  without  their  handicaps,  cer- 
tainly sufficiently  productive — (here  I  am 
speaking  solely  in  an  economic  sense),  to 
make  It  worth  their  whUe.  as  weU  as  the 
taxpayers. 

However,  I  believe  one  must  not  speak, 
only  in  economic  terms.  Vocational  rehabUl- 
tation Is  not  only  an  economic  necessity. 
It  Is  a  humane  necessity  If  we  are  to  guar- 
antee that  handicapped  persons  can  be  em- 
ployed and  can  stand  taU,  knowing  that 
they  are  again  self-sufficient  and  are  repay- 
ing in  taxes  what  their  rehabilitation  cost. 
I  am  readily  aware  that  even  under 
optimum  conditions  and  support  thus  far. 
the  number  of  disabled  individuals  being 
reached  by  the  vocational  rehabUltation 
program  has  been  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  population  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals who  could  be  benefited  by  such 
services.  During  his  tenure  as  acting  com- 
missioner of  the  rehabUltation  services  ad- 
ministration, Corbett  Reedy  estimated  that 
only  one-third  of  those  who  could  benefit 
from  vocational  rehabUltation  were  being 
served.  Again  In  the  past  year,  many  State 
rehabilitation  agencies  have  found  It  neces- 
sary to  slow  down  or  defer  service  programs, 
especlaUy  for  new  applicants.  This  Is  the 
Inevitable  result  of  the  increased  emphasis 
on  rehabilitation  of  the  severely  disabled, 
a  group  for  whom  vocational  rehabilitation 
reqtilres  more  time  and  more  effort.  We 
must  provide  the  means  to  continue  this 
effort! 

There  are  two  specific  sections  In  the 
cvirrent  rehabUltation  legislation  in  which 
I  have  a  special  Interest. 

The  first  is  that  of  innovation  and  ex- 
pansion grants.  The  Increased  emphasis  on 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  severely  handi- 
capped does  entail  an  Increased  burden  upon 
the  State  rehabilitation  agencies,  its  person- 
nel and  its  faculties.  It  is  beca\ise  of  this 
increased  burden  that  the  innovation  and 
expansion  grant  program,  which  has  al- 
ways been  significant,  takes  on  an  even 
greater  Importance.  As  you  know,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $23  million  for  Innova- 
tion and  expansion  grants  foK  fiscal  year 
1976.  I  realize  that  this  amount  was  In 
confilct  with  the  administration;!  since  the 
administration  recommended  nothing  what- 
soever for  Innovation  and  expansion  grants 
In  rehabUltation. 

I  must  say,  that  It  is  Indeed  puzkung  that 
the  administration  sho\Ud  choose  Ito  Invest 
no  funding  for  this  useful  and  consequential 
program  when  the  President  stated,!  In  sign- 
ing the  RehabUltation  Act.  that  "its  Yundlng 
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levels,  which  are  adequate,  do  not  abrogate 
the  fiscal  disciplines  essential  for  a  non-In- 
flationary balanced  budget."  If  the  admin- 
istration Is  Indeed  serious  about  realizing 
tbe  potential  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  It 
could  evidence  that  intent  by  supporting 
the  funding  levels,  which  the  President  him- 
self referred  to  as  both  "adequate"  and  "non- 
inflationary." 

Adequate  funding  for  innovation  and  ex- 
pansion grants  are  Important  In  that  they 
allow  for  experimentation  by  the  State  re- 
habilitation agencies  to  find  new  methods 
and  ways  of  serving  the  severely  handicapped. 
The  innovation  and  expansion  grant  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  better  "leading  edge"  in 
giving  direction  'to  future  services  and  pro- 
grams to  handicapped  Individuals.  It  de- 
serves to  be  fully  funded. 

The  other  specific  area  In  which  I  have  a 
great  personal  interest  in  the  rehabilitation 
program.  Is  that  of  research.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  while  we  all  live  In  a  more  practical 
world,  one  of  applying  methods  and  pro- 
cedures developed  elsewhere,  we  must  be 
mindful  of  the  extent  to  which  we  are  aU 
dependent  upon  our  colleagues  in  the  field 
of  research  for  the  great  strides  that  have 
been  made  in  rehabUltation.  I  believe  that 
for  the  research  program  In  rehabilitation 
to  have  a  measurable  Impact,  we  needed  the 
fuU  $32  million  authorization  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976.  Unfortunately,  my  colleagues  felt 
they  could  only  provide  $24  million.  But 
that  amount  wUl  greatly  help.  For  without 
adequate  research,  we  cannot  continue  to 
make  the  strides  that  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
habUltate  our  severely  disabled  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  touch  on  one  more 
concern.  As  I  mentioned  previously,  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  the  State  Vocational 
Behablllation  Agencies  in  the  various  States 
have  been  providing  Rehabilitation  Services 
and  rehabilitating  thoiisands  of  handicapped 
persons,  thus  making  It  possible  for  these 
people  to  reach  their  vocational  goal.  The 
unique  State-Federal  partnership  that  exists 
between  the  State  Vocational  RehabUitaMon 
Agency  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  extremely  successful  throughout  Its  his- 
tory and  a  model  that  numerous  other  agen- 
cies have  attempted  to  emulate. 

However,  it  now  appears  that  we  have  now 
reached  a  point  In  time  and  a  situation  that 
not  only  Is  threatening  the  successful,  tra- 
ditional vocational  rehabilitation  program  as 
we  know  It,  but  one  that  has  the  potential 
of  endangering  the  entire  rehabilitation 
movement  in  the  United  States.  A  recent  law 
enacted  by  the  Florida  State  Legislature  has 
reorganized  the  Florida  State  Department  of 
Health  and  RehabUltatlve  Services.  The  law 
organizes  the  department  Into  an  "allied 
services"  posture,  completely  destroying  lines 
of  authority,  minimizes  fiscal  control,  and 
provides  for  no  real  accountability  system. 
The  new  organization  has  the  potential  of 
making  a  "generallst"  out  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion counselor  thus  completely  destroying  the 
profession  of  rehabilitation  counseling  and 
eliminating  the  professional  rehabUltation 
counselor  who  has  been  the  key  In  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  process.  This  new  law 
allows  funds  to  be  diverted  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another,  thus  creating  the  posslbU- 
Uy  that  rehabilitation  funds  coiild  be  di- 
verted to  other  purposes  than  providing  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  people  in  tbe  State  of 
Florida. 

The  new  Florida  law  reorganizing  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Serv- 
ices may  well  be  in  confilct  with  the  Federal 
Rehabilitation  Law.  In  fact,  the  Governor  of 
Florida  has  recognized  the  conflicts  between 
the  two  laws  and  has  requested  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
to  waive  Federal  law  requirements. 

This  alarnUng  sltxiatlon  should  be  of  great 
concern  to  the  Congress  who  has  made  clear 
Its  position  with  respect  to  the  proper  de- 
livery of  services  to  handicapped  citizens  by 


State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies. 
The  Congress  has  fully  recognized  the  Im- 
portance and  value  of  cooperating  with  var- 
ious agencies  In  the  private  and  public  sector 
to  help  assure  that  adequate,  quality  serv- 
ices are  provided  to  disabled  persons.  How- 
ever, the  Congress  In  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  clearly  spelled  out  that  there  are 
certain  conditions  It  considers  absolutely  es- 
sential In  any  State  Vocational  RehabUlta- 
tion Program. 

The  new  law  in  the  State  of  Florida  that 
reorganizes  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Rehabilitative  Services  may  well  violate,  to 
some  t^egree,  each  of  the  stipulated  basic 
provisions  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
If  this  is  the  case,  it  also  appears  that  the 
scope  and  quality  of  services  to  disabled 
people  In  the  State  of  Florida  will  be  signif- 
icantly diminished.  Congress  should  act  im- 
mediately, through  additional  oversight 
hearings  to  determine  If  the  Florida  reorga- 
nization plan  has  national  implications  to 
the  detriment  of  other  state  vocational  re- 
habUltation agencies,  and  to  the  provision  of 
rehabUltation  programs  to  handicapped 
people. 

In  spite  of  the  organizational  problems, 
funding  problems,  and  the  ever  present  need 
to  continue  to  Improve  the  service  delivery 
system,  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association  wUl 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  essence 
of  rehabUltation  must  retain  Its  focus  upon 
the  Individual,  his  dignity,  his  uniqueness, 
his  inviolable  right  to  function  at  a  level 
consistent  with  his  capacity. 

The  continued  success  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion movement  Is  directly  related  to  how 
well  you  continue  to  understand  and  respect 
the  Individuality  and  uniqueness  of  the 
person.  Accommodation  and  adjustment 
should  remain  the  mechanisms  of  rehabilita- 
tion; counseling  the  essential  tool  of  reha- 
bilitation; and  the  maximal  realization  of 
individual  potential  m\ist  remain  Its  goal. 
But  the  essence  of  rehabilitation.  Its  most 
distinguishing  characteristic,  is  Its  recogni- 
tion and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man.  The 
legislative  future  of  vocational  rehabUltation, 
as  well  as  the  movement  Itself,  must  never 
lose  Bight  of  this  goal. 


"FACE     THE     NATION"     DI5?CUSSES 
NEW  YORK  CITY'S  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  ALLEN-  Mr.  President,  on  Simday, 
November  2,  along  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  .  I  participated  in  the  CBS  pro- 
gram, "Face  the  Nation."  Reporters 
questioning  us  were  George  Herman. 
George  P.  Will,  and  Robert  Schakne,  and 
the  entire  program  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  New  York  City's  problems. 
Because  of  the  widespread  Interest  in 
this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  transcript  of  "Face  the  Nation" 
for  Simday.  November  2.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Transcript  From  Pace  the  Nation  as  Broad- 
cast Over  the  CBS  Television  Network 
AND  the  CBS  Radio  Network,  Sunday,  No- 
vember 2, 1975 

Herman.  Senator  Javits,  Senator  Allen, 
New  York  City  Is  coming  rapidly  yp  on  the 
next  In  Its  series  of  payment  crises.  WUl  there 
be  legislation  In  Congress  to  help  It  out  In 
time?  Senator  Javits? 

Senator  Javits.  I  believe  there  wUl  be,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  Congress  Is  Impressed  with 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  reason  why  New 
York  should  be  aUowed  to  go  down  the  drain 
or  be  compeUed  to  go  into  bankruptcy.  The 


city  can  be  saved,  and  the  state  can  be  saved, 
and  that's  the  big  vacuum  in  President  Ford's 
outlook.  He  doesn't  realize  that  if  the  city 
goes,  the  state  Is  likely  to  go. 

Herman.  Senator  Allen? 

Senator  Allen.  I  do  not  believe  that  therell 
be  any  such  legislation.  This  legislation  that 
Is  proposed  merely  po6tp>ones  the  day  of 
reckoning.  It  sets  a  bad  precedent.  It's  Just 
like  giving  alocohol  to  an  alcoholic  on  his 
pledge  that  he's  going  to  quit  drinking.  I 
think  that  Congress  realizes  this,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  wUl  yield  to  the 
pleas  of  the — of  the  New  Tork  politicians. 

Announcer.  Prom  CBS  News,  Washington, 
a  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed  news  inter- 
view on  Face  the  Nation,  with  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javits,  Republican  of  New  York,  and  Sen- 
ator James  B.  Allen,  Democrat  of  Alabama. 
They  11  be  questioned  by  CBS  News  Corre- 
spondent Robert  Schakne,  Syndicated  Col- 
umnist George  F.  WlU.  and  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent George  Herman. 

Herman.  Well,  we  have  a  sharp  difference 
of  agreement.  Senator  Javits  thinks  there  will 
be  legislation;  Senator  Allen  thinks  there  wUl 
not.  Senator  Allen,  a  lot  of  pyeople  seem  to 
think  If  there  wUl  not  be  legislation  to  help 
New  York  Cl^,  It's  largely  going  to  be  be- 
cause of  your  doings.  Is  that  correct?  Are  you 
sort  of  the  leader  of  the  bloc  to  stop — 

Senator  Allen.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that. 
Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia  is  taking  a 
very  active  Interest  In  seeking  to  defeat  this 
legislation.  We  both  believe  that  it  would  be 
bad  for  the  nation,  it'd  be  bad  for  local  gov- 
ernments generally,  be  bad  for  New  York 
City,  It'd  be  bad  for  the  i>eople,  it'd  be  bad 
for  the  taxpayers,  and  it  wUl  Just  postpone 
the  day  of  reckoning,  unless  New  York  )s  to 
become  a  ward  of  the  federal  government. 
And  I  don't  suppose  anybody  wants  that. 

Will.  Senator  Javits.  if  New  York  City  does 
get  federal  aid,  it  wUl  largely  be  because  of 
two  fears.  One  is  the  fear  that  it'd  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  economy,  and  the  second, 
that  there  might  be  payless  paydays  and  even 
civil  disorder  in  New  York.  If  such  fears  pro- 
duce federal  aid  for  New  York  this  time, 
won't  the  city  of  New  York  be  able  to  use 
such  fears  forever  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
balancing  Its  budget? 

Senator  Javits.  That  Is  not  the  case  at  all. 
and  for  this  reason.  New  York  Is  going  to 
be  subjected  to  great  privation.  There  have 
already  been  31,000  employees  released,  and 
there  wUl — and  there  should  be  more.  And 
the  people  of  New  York  are  now  the  highest 
taxed  in  the  nation,  and  they're  going  to 
continue  to  be  taxed  enormously.  New  York 
capital  improvement  projects  cannot  go  for- 
ward, and  won't  for  years,  under  the  regime 
which  the  state  is  already  Imposing.  New 
York,  which  has  been  so  proud  of  home  nUe, 
will  not  run  Its  own  affairs  for  at  least  five 
years,  and  must  cut  its  costs  by  at  least 
eighteen  percent  to  balance  its  budget  In 
three  years.  It's  got  a  very  Spartan  regime, 
and  the  future  of  New  York  could  never  be 
in  any  way  promising  If  It  had  to  continue 
this  way;  so  that  the  city  has  got  to  pull 
Itself  out,  and  wlU.  It  is  not  a  baU-out.  It  Is 
the  most  condign  repentance  which  any 
American  city  has  had  to  endure,  including 
those  that  went  Into  default  In  the  Great 
Depression. 

Senator  Allen.  Senator  Javlts,  I  might 
say  that  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  which  I 
assume  Is  the  oracle  of  the  financial  com- 
munity, takes  a  different  view.  They  say  that 
if  you  do  baU  out  New  York,  you'U  have 
Mayor  Beame  coming  back  In  a  very  short 
time  asking  for  more  and  l^irger  guarantees, 
that  the  only  sound  way  to  handle  this  la 
for  New  York  City  to  go  Into  bankruptcy, 
where  they'U  have  the  power  to  get  conces- 
sions from  the  big  labor  unions,  where  they  11 
get  the  opportunity  to  cut  back.  And  they 
say  the  cuts  won't  be  made  unless  they  go 
Into  bankruptcy. 
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w*"***^  jAvm.  W«U,  now,  the  cuts  have 
to  be  mad*,  or  tbay  cannot  get  any  federal 
guarantee  on  the  tough  board  which  the 
federal  government  haa  put  up — will  ab- 
■olutely  guarantee  that.  So  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  can  fume  all  It  wlahee  about  Its 
nltra-conaervatlve  poaltlons  but  It  can't  deny 
the  facta.  And  the  Bank  of  America,  which — 

HiSMAir.  Senators,  we  have  our  own  ques- 
tlona.  as  well  as  thoee  raised  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Senator  Javm.  Well,  let  me  Just  say  what 
the  Bank  of  America 

Hkbmait.  Why  dont  we  get  Mr.  Schakne's 
question  in  first,  and  then  we  can  return 
to  some  other  newspaper's  question.  Let 
that — ^let  that  Wall  Street  Journal  question 
you  on  Its  own  time. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  All  right. 

ScHAJun.  Senator  Allen,  I  take  It  you 
hold  the  position  that  a  default  In  New 
York  will  not  serloiuly  harm  the  rest  of  the 
country,  but  the  argument  has  been  made 
that  Indeed  It  will,  that — the  argimient  has 
been  made  by  major  banks.  The  Bank  of 
America  today  said  It  would  have  national 
Implications.  In  addition.  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Arthur  Buims  said  that  recovery 
will  be  hindered.  You  can  get  scenarios  that 
the  consequenoee  of  default  will  be  very, 
very  serious.  Doesn't  that  worry  you? 

Senator  Allsm.  Well,  yet  Chairman  Bums 
Is  recommending  bankruptcy.  He  recom- 
mended that  to  the  Senate  Conmilttee  on 
Banking.  I  don't  suppoee  anybody  will  know 
the  f\ill  consequences  of  default  by  New  York 
City  until  we  experience  It.  Actually,  they're 
In  de  facto  default  now,  as  everybody  knows. 
Now  I  do  net  believe  that  It  would  hurt.  We 

Hbucak.  What  does  that  mean.  Senator? 

Senator  Allxn.  I  don't  believe  It  would 

affect   the   ability  of  sound   municipalities 

HaaicAir.  No.  I  mean  what  does  de  facto 
defaiilt  mean? 

Senator  Allen.  Sir? 

HmxAN.  X  don't  understand  the 

Senator  Allmk.  Well,  they're  not  able  to 
pay  their  obligations  without  coming  to  the 
federal  Treasury  for  assistance.  That's  the 
reason  I  say  they're  In  de  facto  default  now. 
They  wouldn't  be  here  today;  we  woiildn't 
be  on  this  program  right  now  If  New  York 
City  was  not  In  de  facto  default. 

ScHAKifc.  But  how  can  you  be  so  sure. 
Senator,  that  other  cities  will  not  have 
trouble  marketing  their  bonds 

Senator  Allkn.  Well,  we  see  them  in  the 
market  place  right  now.  We  see  them  In  the 
market  place  right  irow. 

ScHAKMx.  But  they're  paying  huge  Inter- 
est rates  In  many  cities. 

Senator  Allen.  Well,  no,  the  state  of  Mary- 
land was  able.  Just  the  other  day,  to  sell  85 
million  dollars  worth  of  bonds  at  6.27  per 
cent  Interest — five  point  two  seven.  That's  a 
very  low  rate  of  Interest  any  way  you  locA 
at  It. 

ScBAKNz.  But  you  can — aren't  you  picking 
and  choosing  which  city 

Senator  Allen.  Well,  I  dont  know  of  any 
others  that  have  paid  exorbitant  rates  of 
Interest  except  New  York  City,  which  has 
been  paying  about  ten  per  cent.  So  I  think 
youll  find  the  financial  community,  right  up 
until  the  time  that  New  York  goes  Into  ac- 
tual bankruptcy — youll  hear  them  say  that 
this  Is  having  a  bad  effect  on  the  economy, 
a  bad  effect  on  the  municipal  market;  but 
you're  going  to  find  them  changing  their 
tune,  once  New  York  goes  Into  bankruptoy. 
to.  why.  It  hasn't  hurt  us  at  all. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  Well,  now,  in  the  first  place. 
New  York  Is  not  in  any  default,  de  facto  or 
otherwise  In  the — and  that's  a  very,  very 
•srtous  charge  which  Is  campltMly  baaeleaa. 
ud  Indicates  the  kind  of  argument  we're 
fvtttng.  Second,  fourteen  mayors  appeared 
bafore  the  Jdnt  Woonomlc  Cooimlttee  and 


teetifled  that  they  had  to  pay  a  minimum 
of  two  points,  or  two  per  cent,  more  on  their 
paper,  and  that  they  believed  the  whole  mu- 
nicipal market — for  cities — we're  talking 
about  cities — would  have  to  be  shut  down. 
And  Chicago.  Just  the  other  day,  couldnt 
■ell  its  bonds;  and  yet  its  senator.  Senator 
Percy,  brags  about  what  great  shape  Chicago 
Is  In.  because  of  Mayor  Daley.  Now  111  take 
the  word — if  I  may.  Senator — 111  take  the 
word  of  the  Bank  of  America,  the  largest  bank 
In  the  country,  and  a  California,  not  a  New 
York  bank,  which  says  default  In  the  national 
Interest  should  be  averted:  New  York  would 
be  piinlshed,  svirely,  but  the  punishment  can- 
not be  localized;  the  entire  nation  would  svif- 
fer.  Now  there's  no  reason  whatever  for  pull- 
ing the  plug  on  New  York's  first  city,  when 
It  will  cost  the  nation  nothing  to  save  It, 
and  when  it's  saved  Lockheed  and  is  about 
to  save  Penn  Central  and  lots  of  other  com- 
mercial concerns. 

Herman.  Here  we  go  again.  We're  going  to 
have  the  battle  of  the  editorials.  I  see  Sena- 
tor Allen — 

Senator  Allen.  That's  certainly  interesting, 
saying  it's  not  going  to  cost  the  Treasury 
anything,  because  initially  they're  going  to 
put  four  billion  dollars  into  this,  and  then 
theyll  be  coming  back  for  more. 

Senator  Javits.  I'd  like  to  answer  that. 

Senator  Allen.  You  had  something  about 
the  Bank  of  America.  This  is  what  Mr.  Eliot 
Janeway,  one  of  the  foremost  economists  in 
the  country,  had  to  say  this  mining — says 
"demagoguing  about  default  has  become  the 
name  of  the  political  game  about  New  York." 
The  reality  behind  the  postvirlng  la  that  New 
York  City's  bankruptoy  has  been  established 
for  months.  So  if  that's  not  de  facto  bank- 
ruptcy, I  don't  know  what  Is. 

Will.  Senat<M>  Javits,  you're  accepting  the 
position  that  some  strings  must  be  attached 
to  federal  aid  given  to  New  York,  and  let  me 
ask  you  about  a  few  specific  strings.  Thirty- 
one  per  cent  of  New  York  City's  assessed 
valuation  Is  In  apartments  that  are  rent- 
controlled,  and  that  restricts  the  growth  of 
Its  tax  base.  Do  you  think  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  require  repeal  of  rent  con- 
trol? 

Senat(Mr  JAvrrs.  No,  I  cannot  say  that,  be- 
cause the  federal  government  should  require 
What  Is  necessary  to  the  financial  health  of 
its  pe<^le.  It  should  not  punish  Its  people 
when  it  isn't  necessary. 

Will.  Two  himdred — 

Senator  JAvrrs.  And  I  dont  believe — Just  a 
second — I  dont  believe  that  with  the  econ- 
omies, which  are  in — definite  In  the  plan — 
the  plan  will  not  be  approved  otherwise,  and 
the  guarantee  will  not  be  forthcoming  other- 
wise, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  this  drastic 
elimination  of  rent  control;  and  the  United 
States  should  not  be  a  stalking  horse  for  a 
people  who've  been  after  eliminating  It  for 
years.  The  vacancy  rate  In  New  York  Is  still 
too  low  to  accept  an  abandonment,  the  com- 
plete abandonment  of  rent  control. 

Senator  Allen.  That's  not  in  the  bill,  by 
the  way.  Senator  Javits. 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  It's  in  the  Senate  bill, 
and  the  Senate  committee  has  the  power  to 
do  It. 

Herman.  Well,  we're  never  going  to  get 
through  the  list  of  amendmente  that  George 
Will  has  to  propose  if  we  have  a — 

Will.  Another  possible  string  that  could 
be  a  requirement — that  thoee  among  the 
220,000  students  at  the  city  university  who 
can  pay  tuition  should  pay  a  tuition  com- 
parable to  what  they  pay  In  Michigan  or 
Wisconsin  or  at  other  state  universities. 
Would  you  be  in  favor  of  that? 

Senator  Javrrs.  I  am  In  favor  of  reviewing 
the  tuition  problem  In  connection  with  the 
possible  entry  of  the  city  university  Into  the 
state  university,  but  I'm  not  simply  for  ac- 
cepting the  condition  of  elimination  because 
Sa  million  dollars  has  already  been  cut  out 


of  the  budget  of  the  city  \inlverslty,  which  la 
the  exact  amount  of  tuition  that  would  be 
paid.  So  the  other  students  are  dividing  the 
burden.  Now  whether  It's  desirable  to  go 
beyond  that,  I'm  not  going  to  foreclose  right 
now.  But  I  certainly  wouldnt  accept  the 
fact  that  that's  got  to  go  out  the  window. 

Will.  C^ay.  I  think  you've  rejected  two 
possible  strings.  Would  you — 

Senator  jAvrrs.  I  havent  rejected  a  thing, 
sir.  I've  qualified  how  they're  to  be  applied 
with  some  Intelligence  and  not  to  serve  the 
will  of  those  who  have  been  seeking  to  elim- 
inate these  things  for  years,  long  before  the 
financial  crisis. 

Will.  Would  you  suggest  a  specific  string 
the  federal  government  should  attach  to  its 
aid? 

Senator  Javrrs.  Yes.  the  specific  string 
must  be,  in  my  Judgment,  the  restructuring 
of  the  debt  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
will  be  done;  the  balancing  of  Its  budget 
within  three  years,  which  will  be  done;  and 
a  renegotiation  of  the  pension  agreements 
with  the  New  York  unions.  Those  are  cer- 
telnly — there  may  be  others  that  I'm  not 
thinking  of  this  minute.  In  addition,  let's 
remember  that  the  city  has  already  met  one 
of  the  big  strings,  which  Is  to  Increase  the 
fare  of  Ite  people.  And  let  us  remember  that 
In  New  York,  about  half  the  people  have  less 
than  the  median  national  Income.  That's  the 
position  to  which  the  city  has  been  reduced. 
Increase  that  fare  from  35  to  50  cents. 

Herman.  Are  you  basically  through  your 
list  of  conditions?  I  don't  mean  to  Interrupt, 
but  I  want  to  get  to  Senator  Allen. 

Senator  Javits.  No,  my  fundamental  point 
Is  really  two.  One,  and  I'd  like  to  answer 
what  Senator  Allen  has  said,  It  is  unnecessary 
because  the  federal  government  is  asked  to 
give  a  guarantee,  and  the  texable  real  estate 
In  New  York  is  worth  $100  billion.  And  every- 
body  that  testified  before  us  In  the  Congress 
has  admitted  that  New  York  will  ultimately 
pay.  Now  If  the  federal  government's  guar- 
antee Is  called.  It  will  not  pay  in  cash — it  will 
Issue  bonds,  long-term  bonds,  so  under  no 
circumstances  is  the  federal  government  at 
hazard  unless  It  lete  the  city  go.  If  It  does, 
and  then  It  foots  the  bill  for  the  damage, 
which  the  President  indicates  he  will,  then  It 
Is  really  at  risk. 

ScRAKNE.  Can  I  ask  Senator  Allen — ^your 
contention  Is  ^at  the  federal  government 
should  not  pay  for  New  York's  sins,  but  the 
argument  is  made  that  If  the  city  does  de- 
fault, In  fact,  legally  and  technically,  that 
the  federal  government  will  have  to  pay  more 
than  its  loan  guarantee  costs.  For  Instance,  a 
billion  dollars  shortfall  In  cash — 

Senator  Allen.  I  havent  made  that  argu- 
ment, and  I  haven't  made  that  concession, 
because  I  believe  if  New  York  City  can  get  a 
moratorium  on  Ite  debt — you  know,  it  Is 
teklng  in  over  $11  billion  a  year,  ite  budget 
U  12.2.  and  it's  taking  In  within  $600  billion 
(sic)  of  that,  so  it  will  have  plenty  of  money 
if  it  can  get  a  moratorium  on  ite  debt. 

ScHAKNE.  But  if  it  has  a  moratorium  on 
Ite  debt  in  December  alone,  it  will  be  short 
something  close  to  $300  million  for  Ite  pay- 
roll, vendor  paymente,  and  other  things — 
a  billion  dollars  in  ite  paymente  other  than 
debt,  between  now  and  next  month. 

Senator  Allen.  Well,  of  course  If  it  goes 
Into  bankruptcy,  the  trustee  could  issue  cer- 
tificates, conditioned  on  the  tex  anticipation, 
and  have  plenty  of  money. 

ScHAKNE.  But  suppose  no  one  bought 
them — why  would  anyone  buy  bankrupt — 

Senator  Allen.  Becatise  it  would  be  a  sale- 
able security,  because  it  would  come  ahead 
of  everything  else,  and  woiild  be  a  lien  on 
the  anticipated  tax  revenue.  I  believe  New 
York  has  the  financial  know-how,  the  fiscal 
know-how,  to  solve  ite  problems.  It's  the 
ci4>ltel  of  the  financial  world,  it  has  the  best 
financial  brains  in  the  country  there,  and  I 
believe  they  can  work  this  out — 

ScHAKNX.  How? 
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Senator  Allen. — and  I  believe  that  volim- 
tary  bankruptoy  Is  the  solution. 
Senator  Javtts.   Well,   why  run   all   that 

risk— 

Herman.  May  I  pursue  something  with 
Senator  Allen  for  a  moment.  Senator  Javlte. 
We  asked  Senator  Javlte  at  some  length  about 
strings  to  be  attached  to  any  federal  bail-out 
legislation.  Is  there  any  set  of  strings  which 
ftould  make  guaranteeing  or  assisting 
through  legislation  the  City  of  New  York — 
18  there  any  set  of  strings  or  conditions  which 
would  make  such  legislation  accepteble  to 
you? 

Senator  Allen.  No,  but  I  don't  think  the 
way  to  approach  it  Is  with  strings,  because 
you're  going  to  find — 

Herman.  Is  there  any  way  of  conditioning 
it? 

Senator  Allen.  You're  going  to  find — well. 
Just  remain  aloof  from  it,  because  it  Is  a 
local  problem,  and  If  we  take  over  New  York 
City 

Herman.  The  answer  is  no. 

Senator  Allen.  You're  going  to  come 
out 

Herman.  You  wouldn't  accept  It  with 
any 

Senator  Allen.  Well,  I  want  to  stete  this — 
the  imposing  of  conditions  has  already  made 
Senator  Javlte  irate  right  now.  The  impos- 
ing of  these  conditions  would  make  New 
York  City  politicians  and  people  mad  at  the 
federal  government,  and  they're  going  to 
claim  that  the  federal  government,  even 
though  it  lends  a  helping  hand,  la  the  villain, 
K>  If  we  leave  them  to  work  out  their  own 
problems,  which  I  think  they  have  the  abil- 
ity to  do,  I  believe  that's  the  best  in  the 
long  run,  and  I  believe  that  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  citizens  of  New  York.  I  believe  I'm 
standing  up  for  the  citizens  of  New  York,  be- 
cause they've  been  ripped  off  by  the  politi- 
cians, and  have  been  ripped  by  by  the  big 
banks,  and  have  been  ripped  off  by  the  mu- 
nicipal labor  union  leaders,  and  I  might  say 
they've  been  ripped  off  by  the  bond  service 
con^jsnles  as  well,  the  bond 

Herman.  You  said  this  a  number  of  times 
In  the  Senate  and  various  writings — what  I'm 
trying  to  get  Is,  without  worrying  about  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  New  York,  I  gather 
Item  what  you  say  that  you  would  not  sup- 
port legislation  to  assist  New  York,  whatever 
conditions  or  strings  were  attached  to  it? 

Senator  Allen.  No,  It's  not  necessary,  and 
it  would  lead  to  the  nationalization  of  all  of 
the  municipal  deflcite  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  it  would  lead  us  down  the  primrose 
path  of  national  bankruptoy,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. 

Senator  Javits.  I'd  like  to  answer  some  of 
thoee  things.  The  main  one  is  that  it's  a 
great  day  when  Jim  Allen  is  going  to  stand 
up  for  the  eight  million  citizens  of  New  York, 
»nd  the  implication  is  that  I'm  not,  and  that 
he  knows  better  than  we  do  exactly  what 
1«  good  for  us;  and  secondly,  about  this  tem- 
porary financing,  without  which  the  city 
could  grind  to  a  halt  or  have  tremendous 
commotion,  which  you  mentioned,  Mr. 
Schakne — the  bankers  have  testified  before 
US  time  and  again  that  nobody  will  buy  New 
Tork  paper.  Therefore  only  the  federal  gov- 
ernment stands  in  the  way,  and  let  us  talk 
•bout  the  federal  government  for  Just  one 
minute.  This  Is  the  government  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  Stetes,  including  the 
eight  million  in  New  York,  and  it  is  unfair 
to  divide  the  country,  and  it  Is  divided,  ac- 
«>rdlng  to  a  survey  this  morning,  by  49  who 
say  don't  help  New  York,  but  42  percent  who 
«y  do.  Now  that's  a  lot  of  people,  and  It 
Includes  most  of  the  young.  And  finally, 
what  the  President  has  failed  to  tell  the 
American  people,  and  this  is  critical,  is  that 
tte  Governor  of  New  York  says  that  if  New 
Tork  City  goes,  we  are  likely  to  go.  And 
this  is  a  union  of  stetes,  and  we  have  not  let 
a  stete  go,  and  the  least  the  President  can 


do.  In  fairness  to  the  nation.  Is  to  say  we 
will  not  let  New  York  Stete  go,  we  will  finance 
New  York  Stete  so  that  it  doesn't  go.  The 
minute  he  says  that,  it  changes  the  whole 
situation,  both  for  the  stete  and  the  city. 

SCHAKNE.  Well,  why  doesn't  the  stete  do 
some  things  It  has  been  argued  In  testimony 
before  Congress  that  it  has  not  yet  done — 
like  assume  the  welfare  burden,  as  40  other 
stetes  do. 

Senator  Javits.  The  stete  -cannot  assume 
the  welfare  burden  because  the  welfare  for- 
mula developed  in  the  Congress  by  senators 
who  think  Just  like  Senator  Allen  does,  is 
very  harmful  to  New  York  and  comparable 
stetes  because  it  gives  us  60  per  cent  of  the 
welfare  burden  and  most  other  states  up 
to  80  per  cent.  The  stete  can't  do  it;  It 
hasn't  got  It. 

ScHAKNE.  But  the  state  can  take  over  New 
York  City's  share  of  the  welfare  burden,  as, 
say,  the  State  of  Illinois  takes  all  of  Chi- 
cago's welfare  burden  by  an  act  of  the  stete 
legislature. 

Senator  Javits.  But  It  hasn't  got  it.  It  Is 
$600  million  a  year,  and  the  state  is  nearly 
down  the  drain  now,  and  that's  not  my 
opinion,  it's  Moody's  and  Poor's,  the  people 
who  rate  state  bonds.  That's  why  I  say  what 
I  do.  Let  the  President  in  all  fairness  tell 
New  York  State — we  won't  let  you  go,  now 
you  take  care  of  New  York  City;  that's  a 
very  different  tune  than  he's  been  singing 
up  to  now. 

Will.  Senator  Javlte,  New  York  is  a  wealthy 
state,  and  New  York  City  is  a  wealthy  city 
within  that  state,  and  the  median  family 
income  is  about  the  national  average;  the 
median  family  income  of  black  families  is 
above  the  black  median  family  average.  TTie 
welfare  caseload,  mettsured  by  Aid  for  De- 
pendent Children,  is  lower  than  In  Baltimore, 
St.  Louis,  Washington,  PhUadelphia,  Newark 
and  other  cities.  How  is  it  New  York  can't 
pay  ite  biUs? 

Senator  Javtts.  I'll  tell  you  exactly.  There 
are  three  reasons  for  that.  One  is  it's  got  a 
12  per  cent  unemployment.  Two,  it  suffers 
from  many  iniquities  and  wrongs  of  the 
past,  but  I  challenge  any  American  to  say 
that  that  is  a  reason  for  punishing  eight 
million  pec^le,  five  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Stetes,  In  round  figures.  And 
thirdly,  and  very  importently.  New  York  has 
taken  a  welfare  load,  because  from  the  South 
in  the  60's  came  well  over  a  million  migrante. 
and  from  Puerto  Rico,  American  citizens  en- 
titled to  go  anywhere,  came,  roughly,  be- 
tween 750,000  and  a  million.  They  replaced 
the  taxpaylng  population;  they  are  a  welfare 
population.  And  with  all  the  chiseling  or 
anything  else  anybody  wante  to  accuse  wel- 
fare people  of,  the  highest  conceivable  figiire 
anybody  mentions  is  15  per  cent — that  still 
leaves  85  per  cent  of  the  lame,  the  halt,  the 
blind,  the  poor,  and  the  helpless.  And  New 
York,  unlike  other  states.  Including  Senator 
Allen's  Alabama,  pays  $80  a  person  a  month — 
that  ain't  no  fortune  to  a  mother  who  Is 
getting  federal-state-city  aid,  whereas  Ala- 
bama pays  $20.  Now  I'm  not  casting  stones 
at  Alabama,  but  I  say  that's  not  profligate, 
as  far  as  New  York  Is  concerned. 

Herman.  Something  has  been  cast  at  Ala- 
bama, and  I  think  Senator  Allen  deserves  a 
little  time.  I  have  a  specific  question  I  want 
to  ask  you.  If  it  doesn't  interrupt  what  you 
were  planning 

Senator  Allen.  Well.  I  wanted  to  say — Sen- 
ator Javlte  talking  about  punishing  New 
York.  Well,  he's  the  man  who's  advocating 
this  legislation,  which  he  says  punishes  New 
York.  Now  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  this 
legislation  that  has  come  out  of  the  Banking 
Committee  will  certelnly  perpetuate  this 
shortfall  there  In  New  York,  because  it  car- 
ries over  New  York's  old  nemesis  which  Is 
short-term  credit.  This  bill  llmite  the  term 
of  this  borrowing  to  one  year,  and  a  $4  bil- 
lion guarantee  would  not  be  able  to  be  paid 


at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  it  would  freeze 
in  their  short-term  borrowings  that  has 
brought  them  to  thfe  stete  of  affairs. 

SCHAKNE.  It  could  be  rolled  over. 

Herman.  You  give  New  York  City  no 
chance,  if  they  are  given  a  brief  respite  of 
any  kind,  of  getting  ite  house  In  order?  You 
think  it  Is  going  to  continue  to  be  an  alco- 
holic, so  to  speak? 

Senator  Allen.  I  see  no  chance  whatsoever, 
except  by  the  long-range  method  of  going 
into  bankruptoy  and  standing  on  their  own 
feet.  I  believe  that's  the  way  to  do  It.  In 
the  long  run  this  Is  best  for  the  average 
citizen  of  New  York.  Now  Senator  Buckley 
takes  a  long-range  view,  and  he's  got  the 
courage  and  the  stete&manshlp  to  stand  up 
in  an  election  year  and  say  that  It's  best  for 
the  people  of  New  York  to  solve  this  thing 
on  a  long-range  basis.  And  much  as  I  admire 
Senator  Javits,  whom  I  feel  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  senators  from  the  stendp>olnt  of 
ability — I'll  have  to  take  my  hat  off  to  Sena- 
tor Buckley,  who  has  the  courage  to  say  let's 
solve  this  thing  on  a  long-term  basis,  and  I 
stand  with  him. 

Herman.  Senator  Allen,  you,  as  did  Sena- 
tor Javlte,  voted  for  aid  to  Lockheed  Cw- 
poration,  when  it  was  In  trouble. 

Senator  Allen.  Yes.. 

Herman.  The  President  referred  to  that 
as  probably  a  mistake.  Do  you  think  it  was  a 
misteke? 

Senator  Allen.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  That 
did  no  violence  to  our  federal  system,  and 
certelnly  Lockheed  was  a  defense  supplier, 
and  you  know,  government  doesnt  produce 
anything.  Lockheed  was  producing  some- 
thing. Also  we  have  the  precedent  that  in  the 
Depression,  4,770  local  government  unite 
went  under,  and  the  government  did  not  come 
to  their  rescue,  and  the  RFC  did  lend  to 
thousands  of  private  enterprises  in  order  to 
keep  Jobs  going.  Now  then  too,  this  has 
been  a  great  investment  for  Lockheed  and 
the  American  taxpayer  because  they  have 

Herman.  In  mid-Lockheed,  Senator,  I 
have  to  choke  you  off.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  being  with  us.  Senator  Allen  and  Sena- 
tor Javlte.  on  Face  the  Nation  today. 

Announcer.  Today  on  Face  the  Nation, 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlte,  Republican  of  New 
York,  and  Senator  James  B.  Allen,  Democrat 
of  Alabama,  were  interviewed  by  CBS  News 
Correspondent  Robert  Schakne,  Syndicated 
ColumnUt  George  F.  WUl,  and  CBS  News 
Correspondent  George  Herman.  Next  week 
another  prominent  figure  In  the  news  will 
Face  the  Nation. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SITDA'nON 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
reached  the  rolnt  of  no  return  for  New 
York  City.  If  the  city  receives  no  Federal 
aid.  If  It  is  unable  to  make  a  fresh  start 
In  marketing  Its  municipal  securities,  the 
overwhelming  likelihood  is  that  the  city 
will  default  by  December  1  or  sooner. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  choices  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Oovemment  have 
come  down  to  two:  First,  to  try  to  pre- 
vent default ;  or  second,  to  permit  default- 
and  try  to  pick  up  the  pieces  afterward. 
Risks  are  attendant  upon  whichever 
course  is  chosen.  At  the  very  minimum, 
the  result  of  Federal  action  should  be  to 
force  New  York's  politicians  and  fiscal 
managers  to  return  the  city  to  a  solvent 
state. 

For  months  now,  debate  has  raged  on 
the  fate  of  New  York  City.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  President  and  many  others  in- 
sist that  default  will  not  be  difficult  for 
the  United  States  to  bear.  Ofi  the  other. 
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big  city  mayors,  economists,  and  others 
niftlpt.ft<"  that  default  will  imperil  not 
only  New  York  City,  but  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  borrowing  power  of  other 
local  governments  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  ultimately,  the  Nation's  frag- 
ile recovery  from  the  most  severe  reces- 
sion since  the  Oreat  Depression. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  potential  dis- 
aster of  default  by  New  York  City  is  far 
more  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion than  minimal  costs  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  guaranteeing  New  York's 
obligations. 

The  financial  collapse  would  have  dire 
consequences.  First,  the  State  of  New 
York  could  be  exposed  to  grave  dangers 
of  default  on  its  own  obligations. 
Through  its  Financial  Emergency  Act  to 
ball  out  the  city,  the  State  has  entwined 
Its  future  with  the  city's.  The  State  must 
borrow  $3.5  billion  during  the  spring  to 
meet  its  own  needs,  a  task  which  will  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  if  the  city  de- 
faults. If  both  the  city  and  the  State 
were  to  plimge  into  default,  the  economic 
stability  of  the  entire  Nation  would  be 
threatened. 

Second,  default  by  Nation's  largest  city 
Inevitably  will  affect  the  borrowing  mar- 
ket for  other  cities',  counties,  and  local 
governments  throughout  the  country. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  In  a  long  and 
thoughtful  article  on  October  29,  de- 
scribes the  impact  on  the  Nation's  city, 
State,  and  local  governments  from  the 
New  York  situation,  even  in  advance  of 
default.  Governments  with  impeccable 
credit  ratings  are  paying  higher  interest 
rates  to  purchasers  of  their  securities  and 
notes.  In  my  home  State  of  California, 
where  the  State  and  many  local  govern- 
ments have  exemplary  records  of  fiscal 
management,  interest  rates  have  climbed. 
In  fact,  only  last  week,  the  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  has 
projected  that  it  may  have  to  pay  rates 
up  to  one-half  percent  higher  on  Novem- 
ber bonds  than  it  paid  in  May,  specifi- 
cally attributing  the  Increase  to  the  sltu- 
aitioa  in  New  York.  Taxpayers  will  be 
faced  with  millions  of  dollars  of  new 
taxes — ^new  property  taxes,  new  sales 
taxes,  new  user  fees,  new  Income  taxes — 
to  pay  inflated  Interest  rates  on  local 
governmental  bonds. 

Third,  the  default  of  New  York  City 
wcMild  work  untold  economic  hardship 
on  tens  of  thousands  of  private  inves- 
tors scattered  throughout  the  coimtry. 
Over  one-half  of  the  bondholders  of  New 
York  City  are  persons  with  incomes  of 
$25,000  or  less. 

Finally,  default  could  cripple  police, 
fire  and  other  fundamental  services  in 
our  biggest  city.  The  arithmetic  is  stark. 
Between  December  and  March  alone,  the 
city  will  fall  $1.2  billion  short  of  its  needs 
for  cash  even  if  it  does  default  and  it 
does  not  pay  a  dime  of  Interest  on  its  ob- 
ligations. In  addition.,  it  Is  now  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  the  city's  revenue 
base  would  be  eroded  by  default  by  more 
than  $1.2  billion  between  now  and  June. 
Ttaxs  the  city  is  going  to  have  to  meet  at 
least  $2.4  billion  of  bills  between  now  and 
June  with  money  it  would  not  have.  Most 
of  that  money  will  go  for  provision  of  es- 
sential services.  And  that  financial  short- 
fall will  be  perpetuated  for  the  next  sev- 


eral years,  regardless  of  what  happens, 
but  especially  in  case  of  a  default. 

To  prevent  anarchy  and  chaos  in  New 
York  City,  the  Federal  Government  un- 
doubtedly, would  be  the  insiurer  of  last 
resort.  It  will  have  to  subsidize  essential 
services,  and  maintain  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  community  survival.  Even  Pres- 
ident Ford  recognizes  that,  although  he 
is  remarkably  opaque  when  it  comes  to 
specifying  details,  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  work  to  assure  that  police, 
fire,  and  other  essential  services  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  in  New 
York  are  maintained." 

If  indeed,  the  Federal  Government 
were  to  underwrite  basic  services,  the 
cost  could  far  exceed  the  cost  of  avert- 
ing default.  Somewhefe  over  $2  billion 
will  be  required  before  next  June,  and 
New  York's  default  could  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  additional  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  aid  for  years  to  come. 

Various  proposals  have  been  presented 
to  the  Congress  to  prevent  or  ease  de- 
fault. One  which  particularly  Impressed 
me  was  advanced  by  James  Abrams,  an 
expert  on  mimicipal  finance  with  Allen 
and  Co.,  an  Investment  banking  firm  in 
New  York  City.  His  plan  would  have  two 
facets — first,  conversion  of  the  $2.8  bil- 
lion in  short-term  notes  naturlng  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1976  into  securities  with 
10-year  maturities,  paying  off  at  nego- 
tiated interest  rates,  with  no  return  for 
at  least  5  years;  second,  the  purchase  of 
15 -year  New  York  City  Issues  in  the 
amount  of  $1.2  billion  by  the  P^eral  Re- 
serve Board  or  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank. 

The  merits  of  this  plan  are  consider- 
able. It  is  simple,  direct,  restructures 
much  of  New  York  City's  debt,  and  it 
leaves  the  Federal  Government  with 
long-term  obligations  which  are  secure, 
and  which  might  even  be  sold  for  a  profit 
at  a  later  date. 

The  proposal  reported  by  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  contains  many 
of  the  strong  features  of  Abrams'  pro- 
posal. It  reforms  the  debt  of  New  York 
City,  and  it  requires  long-overdue  re- 
forms in  the  city's  administration.  It  im- 
poses hard-fisted  conditions  on  the  city 
preceding  the  guarantee  of  Municipsd 
Assistance  Corporation  bonds. 

Most  important,  this  program  of  bond 
guarantees  need  not  cost  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  the  American  taxpayer  1 
cent.  The  psychological  stimulus  of  the 
guarantee,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  should 
encourage  investors  and  restore  New 
York  City  to  the  municipal  money  mar- 
kets. Once  investment  is  revived,  the  city 
should  be  able  to  pay  off  its  obligations 
without  the  need  of  a  single  Federal  dol- 
lar. 

This  approach  would  permit  New  York 
City  to  pull  itself  out  of  the  hole  that,  in 
part,  was  dug  by  the  swirling  ebbtide  of 
our  economy  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
city  confronts  gargantuan  pressures  for 
services  to  the  millions  who  live,  work 
and  travel  there,  and  its  tax  base,  be- 
cause of  its  reliance  on  business  taxes, 
has  been  harder  hit  than  many  com- 
mimities  by  the  precipitous  erosions  of 
Inflation  and  imemployment. 

The  bill  would  guarantee  the  city's 
loans  and  allow  It  to  work  out  its  own 


redemption  through  a  return  to  selling 
its  own  notes  and  securities.  Addition- 
ally, it  would  insist  on  tough,  relentless 
reforms  whereby  the  city  would  avoid 
possible  profligacy  in  the  future. 

The  legislation  would  establish  a  three- 
person  Emergency  Mimicipal  Debt  Guar- 
antee Board — Secretary  Simon,  Secre- 
tary Dunlop,  and  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Bums — with  the  au- 
thority to  giiarantee  up  to  $4  million  in 
MAC  bonds  during  the  remainder  of  fis- 
cal 1976,  $3.5  billion  during  fiscal  year 
1977,  $2.5  billion  during  fiscal  year  1978, 
terminating  with  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1979. 

To  qualify  for  the  guarantee,  the  leg- 
islation insists  that  New  York  must  do 
the  foUowing:  First,  it  must  present  a 
plan  for  balancing  Its  budget  by  1978, 
including  adjustments  in  its  costly  pen- 
sion schedules,  and  must  turn  over  its 
fiscal  affairs  to  the  State — which  has 
been  done  already;  second,  it  must  open 
its  books  to  the  Federal  Government; 
third,  the  State  must  In  turn  pay  a 
guarantee  fee  of  up  to  31/2  percent,  and 
must  pass  new  taxes  which  would  cover 
half  the  anticipated  deficit  of  the  city 
imtil  it  balances  its  budget — an  amount 
estimated  to  be  about  $400  million  per 
year;  fourth,  finally,  and  perhaps  most 
importantly,  the  city  and  State  must  take 
steps  to  reform  the  structure  of  city  and 
MAC  debt.  The  pending  legislation  would 
require  that  65  percent  of  all  MAC  debt 
and  40  percent  of  city  debt  to  mature  in 
this  fiscal  year  be  converted  into  bonds 
and  securities  of  5  years'  maturity  or 
more.  Moreover,  the  section  would  re- 
quire that  nonguaranteed  bonds  be 
bought  by  private  investors  in  maturities 
of  5  years  or  longer  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible. 

In  sxmi.  the  preconditions  of  any  loan 
guarantees  squarely  place  the  burden  on 
the  city  to  restructure  its  own  credit  and 
meet  its  own  obligations.  If  it  should  fall 
in  its  plans,  all  the  guarantees  under  the 
legislation  could  be  withdrawn  at  the  end 
of  a  fiscal  year. 

The  question  before  the  Congress  now 
is  whether  to  accept  the  massive  and  ex- 
pensive uncertainties  occasioned  by  a  de- 
fault, or  to  attempt  to  minimize  New 
York's  fiscal  crisis  by  a  direct  interven- 
tion now  which  could  protect  private 
capital  markets  throughout  the  Nation. 


HARTFORD  CIVIC  CENTER  PLAZA 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Mrs.  Ribicoff  and  I  went  shopping 
in  the  new  Civic  Center  Plaza  in  our 
hometown  of  Hartford,  Conn.  It  was  an 
exciting  experience. 

Added  to  the  basic  civic  center.  Its 
sports  arena,  and  convention  facilities.  Is 
a  series  of  specialty  stores  of  the  highest 
quality  and  greatest  variety.  The  key 
store  is  Luettgens  Ltd.,  under  the 
ownership  and  management  of  William 
L.  Luettgens.  Bill  Luettgens,  one  of  the 
country's  outstanding  merchants,  showed 
us  aroimd  his  beautiful  and  well  stocked 
new  store.  The  personnel  is  of  the  high- 
est caliber.  The  merchandise  supplies  the 
needs  of  every  shopper. 

A  complete  description  of  this  store 
may  be  found  in  the  October  22,  1975, 
issue  of  Women's  Wear  Dally,  and  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  print  this  article 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  new  Civic  Center 
Plaza  is  a  remarkable  example  of  an 
imaginative  city  government  and  respon- 
sible leaders  in  private  industry  working 
together  in  a  unique  commitment  to  the 
survival  of  the  iimer  city. 

The  activities  centering  aroimd  the 
center  have  transformed  Hartford  from 
an  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  city  into  a  place 
which  all  its  residents  can  enjoy  for  24 
hours  a  day. 

Singular  praise  should  go  to  Council- 
man Nick  Carbone  and  to  John  Filer, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Aetna  Life  and 
Casualty  Co.,  for  their  good  faith,  deter- 
mination, and  hard  work  in  making  this 
noble  experiment  a  reality. 

Special  commendation  should  also  be 
given  to  Gene  Ross  and  Don  Conrad  of 
Aetna;  Jack  DoUard  of  the  Knox  Foim- 
datlon;  Stan  Schultz  of  the  Downtown 
Council;  and  former  Councilman  George 
Levine. 

My  commendation  and  praise  go  to  all 
who  have  made  such  a  success  of  t^e 
Hartford  Civic  Center. 

Tbe  article  follows: 

[ExHiBrr  I] 

Civic  Center  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Is  the 
location  of  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
exercises  in  confidence  in  the  economy  since 
the  onset  of  recession. 

On  Thursday,  William  L.  Luettgens  will 
open  Luettgens  Limited,  a  two-floor,  down- 
town store  of  70,000  square  feet.  It  will  be 
both  the  largest  locally-owned-and-managed 
specialty  store  begun  In  the  area  in  many 
years  and  a  singular  example  of  its  type  and 
size  starting  from  scratch  anywhere  In  the 
country. 

Luettgens,  president  of  the  new  enterprise, 
and  a  native  of  Hartford,  retired  as  senior 
vice-president  and  director  of  personnel  and 
customer  services  at  G.  Pox  &  Co.  in  Octo- 
ber, 1973  at  58.  He  was  with  that  store  for 
38  years,  rising  from  stock:  boy  during  a  sum- 
mer vacation  from  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati which  he  quit  after  completing  his 
freshman  year.  He  became  a  salesman  and 
was  promoted  through  a  wide  variety  of  buy- 
ing and  operation  p)osts  to  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  operations  and  then  to 
his  senior  vice-presidency. 

BUI  Luettgens  had  no  plans  to  work  after 
his  retirement.  He  thought  his  time  would 
be  filled  with  his  grandchildren,  3,  7  and  8. 
However,  It  wasn't  long,  before  "they  were 
ready  to  kill  me,  and  I  to  kUl  them."  He 
started  to  write  a  book — "a  series  of  vignettes 
about  life  and  how  to  motivate  people  but  I 
lost  Interest  In  it  after  five  chapters.  Four 
months  following  my  retirement,  I  knew  this 
wasn't  for  me." 

He  joined  a  friend  in  a  personnel  and  con- 
sulting business,  thinking  he  would  work 
only  two  or  three  days  a  week.  He  found  him- 
self occupied  full  time  and  "this  didn't 
stimulate  me  either." 

In  August,  1974,  Luettgens  "had  a  dream 
to  open  a  big  store."  He  signed  a  20-year 
lease  on  a  percentage  arrangement  with 
Aetna  life  &  Casualty,  owner  of  Civic  Center 
Shops,  part  of  the  Hartford  Civic  Center,  a 
7^4 -acre  urban  redevelopment  undertaking. 
Aetna  contributed  certain  leasehold  improve- 
ments which  will  be  paid  off  In  rent.  Fi- 
nancing came  /from  a  local  bank  as  well  as 
his  own  funds. 

At  60,  Luettgens  has  embarked  upon  a 
career  as  chief  executive  and  sole  shareholder 
of  the  retail  corporation. 


All  women's,  men's,  juniors',  accessories 
and  gift  departments  at  moderate-to-better 
price  ranges  wUl  be  represented.  Infants' 
wear  and  some  chUdren  wear  up  to  size  6X 
will  be  carried  plus  kids'  toys,  games  and 
furniture.  There  will  be  a  Oranny  Botlque 
providing  gifts  for  children,  a  Oullty  Con- 
science Shop  of  gifts  from  (1,000  down  to 
$4.96,  and  a  iinlsex  hair  and  beauty  salon. 
The  store  will  not  have  boys'  wear. 

Luettgens'  executive  staff  comprises  John 
P.  L.  OUlesple,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  formerly  O.  Fox  operations  man- 
ager; John  A.  Sploola,  vice-president  and 
general  merchandise  manager,  formerly  O. 
Fox  branch  store  manager;  David  MacNeil, 
controller,  formerly  senior  accountant  at 
Casual  Comer  headquarters;  and  Oeorge 
Brown,  store  superintendent,  formerly  as- 
sistant to  O.  Fox's  downtown  store  manager. 

Five  buyers  include  Jean  Klrby,  spwrts- 
wear,  formerly  Casual  Corner  assistant 
buyer;  Alice  Willis,  designer,  contemporary 
and  Intimate  apparel,  formerly  O.  Tox  bet- 
ter dress  buyer;  Debora  Murtha,  cosmetics 
and  accessories,  formerly  Q.  Fox  branch  store 
department  manager;  Ronald  Brueggman, 
shoes,  formerly  vice-president  and  Eastern 
division  manager,  Wohl  Shoe  Co.,  and  Ron- 
ald Pitt,  men's  wear,  formerly  O.  Pox,  de- 
partment manager  of  men's  sport  coats  and 
slacks.  Corky  MUler,  fashion  consultant,  was. 
formerly  a  sportswear  buyer  at  B.  Altman. 

The  staff,  which  wiU  total  about  140  "when 
they've  all  gone  through  our  training  pro- 
gram," will  consist  of  125  salespeople  and 
15  office  and  other  operational  personnel. 

Store  hours  are  10  to  9  Monday  through 
Saturday. 

The  store  head  projects  flrst-year  volume 
of  more  than  $4,500,000  "Just  to  make  a 
profit"  and  of  $7  nUlllon  "to  make  substan- 
tially more."  Taking  inflation  into  effect,  he 
expects  sales  in  the  next  flve  years  to  In- 
crease appreciably  In  the  same  space. 

Luettgens  believes  "our  concept  will  be 
salable  in  branches  In  other  urban  New 
England  redevelopment  programs  as  soon  as 
the  success  of  this  store  Is  assured." 

The  store  Is  the  anchor  tenant  of  two 
floors,  each  containing  110,000  square  feet, 
of  a  four-story  buUding.  Fifty-three  spe- 
cialty stores  and  restaurants  are  fellow  ten- 
ants. The  fourth  floor  is  office  space. 

The  Luettgens  store,  logo  and  packaging 
have  been  designed  by  Norwood  Oliver  De- 
sign Associates,  New  York.  All  store  space 
opens  on  a  central  core  or  atrium  built 
around  an  open  well  rising  from  the  ground 
floor  to  the  center's  skylight  53  feet  over- 
head. The  well  contains  an  exposed  elevator 
with  a  half-cylindrical,  glass-enclosed  cab 
connecting  aU  foiu"  floors  of  the  buUding. 
The  atrium  Is  the  hub  of  the  wheel  serving 
all  departments  separated  only  by  mova- 
ble flxtxurlng.  At  the  outside  mall  entrance 
are  escalators  to  the  two  floors  of  retailing. 

Each  of  the  flve  "worlds"  of  20  shops  is 
given  Its  own  ambience  although  warm 
earth   tones   establish    a   total   personality. 

The  Civic  Center  Shops  mall  Is  physically 
connected  with  88,000  square  feet  of  conven- 
tion and  exhibition  area,  a  12,000-seat 
coliseum,  a  22-story  Sheraton-Hartford 
Hotel,  and  a  500-car  underground  garage. 
,  Among  other  retail  tenants  are  Ann 
Taylor,  Jaeger,  Pappagallo,  Wrangler 
Wrancb,  Lady  Madonna  Maternity  and  Hall- 
mark. On  the  level  below  Luettgens  is  "The 
Market" — foiir  food  stores  and  a  liquor  bar. 
On  the  street  level  is  "The  Promenade" — 
seven  self-service  ethnic  restaurants  with 
common  seating  area.  In  addition  to  Luett- 
gens, NODA  Is  the  designer  of  one  of  the 
restaurants,  a  bake  shop  and  an  art  and 
ceramics  gallery. 

Aetna  ts  also  a  partner  in  the  hotel.  All 
other  facilities  are  owned  by  the  city.  Near- 
by are  O.  Fox  and  other  retailers  which  com- 
bine with  Civic  Center  Shops  to  lend  added 


vigor  to  what  Norwood  Oliver  describes  as  a 
"Shop  and  Stroll"  downtown. 

Oliver  prefers  the  term,  "shop  and  stroll — 
activities  and  experience  scaled  down  to  the 
comfort  of  the  human  factor,"  to  malls — 
"massive,  cold,  inarticulate."  He  believes 
Mama  and  Papa  stores,  which  can't  afford 
to  be  In  the  larger  malls,  will  go  Into  many 
smaUer  centers,  now  being  planned,  in  both 
reclaimed  downtown  and  suburban  areas 
and  be  protected  against  duplications.  The 
big  malls,  he  concedes,  "are  not  dead;  in 
fact,  some  of  them  are  being  expanded,  mak- 
ing them  even  more  monolithic  and  intimi- 
dating." 

Oliver  has  a  degree  In  industrial  design 
from  the  University  of  Illinois.  Before  he 
went  into  business  for  himself,  he  was  with 
the  store  design  division  of  Raymond  Loewy 
Corp.  for  11  years,  most  recently  as  director. 
NODA  has  designed  four  Lord  It  Taylor 
branches  in  the  past  flve  years,  the  latest 
of  these  the  Northbrook,  HI.,  store  opening 
next  February  with  126,000  square  feet.  He 
Is  also  the  designer  of  a  Shlllito  branch  of 
120.000  square  feet  in  Florence,  Ky.,  to  open 
in  February,  1977.  Among  other  projects  Is 
the  redesign  of  a  former  Sears,  Roebuck 
store  of  flve  floors  in  the  J.  C.  Nichols  cen- 
ter in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  into  about  60  little 
shops,  theatres  and  office  space.  He  is  also 
working  on  plans  for  a  Doylestown,  Pa., 
branch  of  Hess's — a  one-floor  store  of  120,- 
000  square  feet  to  open  next  August. 

Oliver's  philosophy  of  store  design: 

"For  years,  store  designers  allowed  the 
merchants  (merchandising  and  buying 
staffs)  to  dictate  their  needs.  However,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  extraordinary  pres- 
sures on  buyers  have  caused  a  revolution  in 
store  design.  Stores  have  had  to  reflect  an 
increasingly  insistent  requirement  for  fad 
versus  fashion  in  fizturlng  and  merchandise 
presentation.  The  display  man,  in  origin  a 
window  trinuner,  has  had  to  become  an  ex- 
pert in  visual  merchandising. 

"Store  planners  have  come  into  their  own 
through  development  of  flexible,  functional 
flxtures  tied  in  with  general  design  and  dec- 
oration. This  is  different  from  the  former 
approach  of  the  merchandise  man  setting 
forth  his  requirements,  then  throwing  it  In 
turn  to  the  design  department  and  to  the 
decorating  department.  In  effect,  this  was 
a  veneer  on  top  of  a  veneer.  It  is  now  under- 
stood that  all  of  these  must  work  concur- 
rently. 

"We  are  using  a  lot  of  theatrical  ap- 
proaches to  design — for  example,  stretched 
canvas  for  ceilings  and  curtain  walls.  To- 
day, merchandise  presentation  requires 
niches,  alcoves,  breakups  of  vertical  hang- 
ings, different  ways  of  shelving  goods.  The 
aim  is  both  flexibility  and  cost  savings. 

"If  the  designer  and  the  retailer  can  de- 
flne  the  basic  profiles  they  wish  to  project, 
there  is  a  very  happy  njarrlage  and  the  re- 
sult Is  a  more  satisfied  customer  and,  hope- 
fuUy,  more  dollars  and  profit  per  square 
foot." 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  BY 
SENATOR  TUNNEY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  my  firm  belief  an  oflSceholder  should 
disclose  completely  his  income  and  hold- 
ings, I  submit  the  following  report  on 
my  income  and  on  my  assets  and  debts. 

It  lists  my  taxes,  the  loans  I  owe,  my 
car,  my  homes  in  a  total  disclosure  of 
my  finances. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows; 
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Iwcom  (Obosb— 1974) 
Salary    from     the    United     Stetes 

SMiate $43,600 

HoPOfMia 25,876 

Vtopnty  Bental 7,800 

sTocxa  Am  bonds — i»7s 
Ses  ahares  of  Washington  Group,  Inc." 
1500  shares  of  Lord  Slmcoe  Hotel,  Ltd. 

CATrTAL  GAnrS 19TS 

88,980  flrom  sale  of  Washington  Group,  Inc. 
stock. 

CUaaiNT  RXAL  ■STATE  IMTBIESTS — 1975 

Besldence,    Property   Tax   Assessed — Market 
Value,  and  Property  Taxes 

Northwest,  Washington,  D.C. — $123  721- 
82,264.10. 

Loe  Angeles,  Calif.— $71,200;   $2,517.71. 

Two  mortgages  at  Rlgga  National  Bank; 
Washington,  D.C. 

OTHB  ASSETS — 197S 

Ancient  coin  collection; 
1972  Pontlac  LeMana; 
Household  furniture; 
Books. 

TAXES  PAD  IK    1974 

Federal    $10,023 

California 2,901 

LOANS 1975 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank...  $16,000.00 
Hlggs  Natl<MiaI  Bank:  Washington, 

^•C- - 5,  600.  00 

Senate  Employees  Federal  Credit 

Union;  Washington,  D.C 6,088.68 


TWO-HUNDRED-MILE  FISHERIES 
ZONE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  conducted  public  hearings  on 
a  bill  that  I  am  privileged  to  cosponsor 
8. 961 — the  Magnuson  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment and  Conservation  Act.  For  many 
years  I  have  actively  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported efforts  to  affectively  protect  and 
conserve  U.S.  fisheries  resources.  S.  961 
would  accomplish  this  difficult  task  by 
establishing  a  200-mlle  U.S.  fisheries 
zone;  as  well  as  providing  for  a  pro- 
cedural and  a  substantive  framework 
within  which  fisheries  management  regu- 
lations can  be  developed  and  imple- 
mented. 

Any  Individuals  who  do  not  imderstand 
either  the  problems  facing  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing Industry  or  the  purposes  and  Intent 
of  8.  961  have  erroneously  stated  that 
this  legislation  would  cause  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ongoing  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  In  addition,  many  oppo- 
nents to  this  legislation  claim  that  it 
violates  international  law.  I  believe  both 
of  these  allegations  are  erroneous  and 
are  based  upon  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  and 
international  law  on  the  subject  of  coast- 
al State  control  over  adjacent  fishery 
resources.  In  my  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  address- 
ed the  issue  of  the  relationship  of  S.  961 
with  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and 
international  law.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
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ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  S.  961  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today  In  support  of 
S.  961,  the  Magnuson  Fisheries  Management 
and  Conservation  Act.  I  believe  this  leglsla- 
tlon  Is  critically  needed  to  enable  the  United 
Stetes  to  adequately  and  effectively  control 
foreign  fishing  activities  within  a  200-mUe 
fishery  zone  and  would  provide  the  basis  for 
a  revitalized  and  dynamic  U.S.  fishing  In- 
dustry. 

S.  961,  a  bill  that  I  have  cosponsored,  would 
extend,  on  an  interim  basis,  U.S.  Jurisdiction 
and  management  authority  over  fisheries  re- 
sources to  a  dlstence  of  200  nautical  miles 
from  the  base  line  of  the  U.S.  Territorial 
Sea.  In  the  case  of  anadromous  species 
spawned  In  U.S.  waters,  such  Jurisdiction 
would  extend  throughout  the  migratory 
range  of  each  applicable  species.  Such  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  adequately  protect  and  conserve 
fishery  resoiirces  adjacent  to  ovir  coast. 
Existing  domestic  legislation  and  bilateral 
and  multilateral  international  fisheries 
agreements  are  clearly  Inadequate  to  achieve 
this   objective. 

While  all  the  members  of  this  Committee 
are  aware  of  much  of  the  data  concerning 
foreign  fishing  activities  off  our  coast,  I  think 
it  is  Informative  to  briefly  review  this  In- 
formation to  appreciate  the  enormity  of  the 
problems  facing  the  United  States  fishing 
industry  While  world  fish  landings  have 
tripled  since  1938,  from  approximately  50 
billion  pounds  to  over  150  billion  pounds, 
U.S.  landings  in  the  same  period  rose  only 
slightly,  from  4.3  bllUon  pounds  In  1938  to 
4.7  billion  pounds  in  1973.  The  volume  of 
fish  harvested  off  the  U.S.  coast  has  in- 
creased dramatically  from  approximately  4.4 
billion  pounds  in  1948  to  11.6  billion  pounds 
in  1973.  Here  again,  landings  by  U^.  vessels 
remained  virtually  constant  throughout  the 
25-year  time  span  while  the  foreign  catch 
in  U.S.  coastal  waters  Increased  to  an  an- 
nual level  of  7.9  billion  pounds,  a  figure  that 
represents  nearly  70  percent  of  the  commer- 
cial U.S.  coastal  fish  harvest. 

In  the  same  25-year  period  consumption 
of  fish  products  in  the  United  States  has 
more  than  doubled,  from  3.1  billion  pounds 
in  1948  to  7  billion  pounds  in  1973.  Under 
existing  growth  patterns,  this  figure  could 
increa?e  by  an  additional  3  billion  pounds 
by  1985.  Nearly  the  entire  growth  in  U.S.  fish 
consumption  has  been  supplied  by  imports 
that  are  often  harvested  in  U.S.  coastal 
waters  by  foreign  fishing  fleets,  processed  In 
the  home  port  of  the  foreign  fishing  vessel, 
and  exported  for  sale  to  the  United  States. 
Today,  the  United  Stetes  imports  over  60 
percent  of  Ite  fish  product  needs.  In  1974 
alone,  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  deficit  in 
fishery  products  alone  amounted  to  nearly 
$1.5  billion.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if  im- 
ports of  foreign  fisheries  producte  were  re- 
placed by  domestic  production,  the  addi- 
tional economic  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy 
would  approach  $3  billion  and  result  in  an 
Increase  of  200,000  man-years  In  employ- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  virtually  unrestrained  har- 
vesting of  U.S.  coastal  fishery  resources,  par- 
ticularly by  large-scale  foreign  fishing  fieet 
operations,  at  least  14  fish  species  of  Inteteet 
to  U.S.  fishermen  have  been  overfished  and 
their  continued  economic  viability  has  been 
threatened. 

As  Impressive  as  these  statistics  may  be  In 
indicating  the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
take  some  positive  action  concerning  conser- 
vation of  Ite  coastal  fishery  reeourcea.  I  am 
w«U  aware  of  the  need  to  consider  additional 


factors  when  considering  the  advisability  of 
this  legislation.  One  such  concern  that  has 
frequently  been  mentioned  by  those  individ- 
uals opposing  the  passage  of  S.  961  is  the 
potential  effect  such  legislation  would  have 
on  the  ongoing  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference. I  have  closely  followed  the  progress 
of  the  LOS  Conference,  from  ite  genesis  in 
1967  through  the  progress  made  at  the 
Geneva  meeting  this  Spring  and  the  ongoing 
preparations  for  the  uptcoming  New  York 
session.  I  unequivocally  support  this  effort  to 
achieve  international  agreement  on  a  new 
Law  of  the  Sea  regime.  The  evente  of  these 
last  8  years,  however,  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  the  proepecte  for  a  rapid  settlement  of 
the  many  ocean  Issues  before  the  Comm- 
ence are  remote  at  best. 

This  conclxislon  is  not  surprising  when  one 
considers  that  there  has  yet  to  be  any  final 
agreement  on  any  of  the  over  100  Issues  pree- 
ently  before  the  Conference.  Adding  to  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  agreement  Is  the  fact 
that  nearly  15  nation  stetes  are  psutlclpating 
in  the  Conference,  each  seeking  to  achieve 
a  regime  that  best  serves  their  own  national 
Interest.  In  addition,  the  cumbersome  rules 
of  procedure  adopted  by  the  Conference  and 
the  announced  objective  of  seeking  agree- 
ment on  one  comprehensive  treaty  rather 
than  a  series  of  separate  agreements  dealing 
with  specific  topics  mitigate  against  any 
rapid  settlement  emerging  from  the  Con- 
ference. Immediate  and  decisive  action,  how- 
ever. Is  needed  to  protect  and  conserve  VS. 
fisheries  resources.  Solutions  to  the  many 
and  critical  problems  facing  the  U.S.  fishing 
Industry  cannot  depend  upon  unduly  opti- 
mistic projections  for  a  rapid  and  responsive 
agreement  at  the  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference. 

I  find  statements  to  the  effect  that  passage 
of  S.  961  would  Jeopardize  what  chances  cur- 
rently exist  for  any  settlement  at  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  unpersuasive.  As  I  have 
indicated  earlier,  the  prospects  for  any  agree- 
ment emerging  from  the  Conference  in  the 
near  future  are  not  very  optimistic.  This 
evaluation  is  unaffected  by  any  decision  the 
United  States  makes  regarding  ite  fishery 
jurisdiction.  In  addition,  areas  of  disagree- 
ment at  the  Conference  are  focused  on  other 
Issues  and  not  upon  the  question  of  coastal 
state  control  over  fishery  resources.  In  fact, 
the  positions  contained  in  S.  961  closely 
parallel  those  contelned  in  the  single  nego- 
tiating text  that  emerged  from  the  197S 
Geneva  session.  S.  961,  therefore,  is  re- 
fiectlve  of  the  positions  of  the  vast  majority 
of  nations  attending  the  Conference  con- 
cerning the  question  of  coastal  state  Juris- 
diction over  fishery  resources. 

Additionally,  it  must  be  noted  that  S.  961 
is  an  interim  piece  of  legislation  that  would 
terminate  upon  the  Implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  which 
the  United  States  has  signed  or  is  a  party 
to.  It  Is  thus  clearly  not  intended  to  preempt 
any  international  agreement  concerning  flab- 
ery  resourees  but  Is  designed  to  conserve  and 
protect  U.S.  fishery  resources  pending  an  In- 
ternational settlement  on  the  question.  8. 
961  protects  VS.  and  international  interests 
in  the  living  resources  of  the  sea.  U.S.  coastal 
waters  contain  upward  of  20  percent  of  the 
world's  living  resources  and  positive  U.S.  ac- 
tion to  protect  and  conserve  these  resources, 
as  exemplified  by  S.  961,  pending  interna- 
tional settlement  on  the  question  of  coastal 
state  control  over  fishery  resources,  not  only 
protects  the  resource  for  the  United  Stetes 
but  also  for  the  world  community  at  large. 
Another  position  that  has  been  put  forth 
In  opposition  to  S.  961  concerns  the  tasns 
of  Ite  legality  under  international  law.  Pro- 
ponente  of  this  position  argue  that  8.  981 
is  in  direct  violation  ot  both  the  1968  Con- 
vention on  the  High  Ssm  and  the  1968  Oon- 
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mention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the 
living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas.  Here 
ugam,  I  And  this  position  unpersuasive. 
Neither  of  these  conventions  specifically  pro- 
vide any  language  concerning  the  limitetion 
of  either  the  territorial  sea  or  a  coastal  stete 
fishery  Jurisdiction  zone.  In  point  of  fact, 
s  subsequent  international  conference  was 
convened  in  1960  to  address  these  two  de- 
ficiencies In  the  1958  conventions.  As  was 
the  case  In  all  previous  International  con- 
ferences, agreement  on  these  two  critical 
areas  of  International  law  of  the  sea  eluded 
negotiators.  As  a  restilt  of  theee  failings,  one 
must  look  to  customary  international  law  In 
sn  attempt  to  ascerteln  what  Indeed  Is  in- 
ternational law  concerning  the  territorial 
sea  and  coastal  state  jurisdiction  over  fish- 
ery resources. 

As  members  of  this  committee  are  well 
aware,  the  ciistomary  International  law  of 
the  sea  has  a  rich  and  long  tradition  and 
has  been  the  product  of  mutual  accommoda- 
tion, reasonableness,  cooperation,  and  a 
process  of  claims  and  counterclaims.  Under 
generally  recognized  principles  of  customary 
International  law,  the  former  lalssez  fairs 
treatment  of  living  resources  of  the  sea  has 
been  replaced  by  a  recognition  of  the  need 
and  duty  for  states  to  take  positive  action 
to  conserve  these  resovirces.  A  fair  statement 
of  fact  is  that  c\istomary  international  law 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  limlte  of 
coastal  stete  Jurisdiction  over  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  sea  Is  in  a  stete  of  fiux. 

As  the  International  Court  of  Justice  re- 
cently stated  in  the  1974  fisheries  Jurisdic- 
tion case,  no  rule  on  the  maximum  limit 
of  coastal  stete  fisheries  Jurisdiction  appears 
to  have  yet  emerged  to  be  finally  established 
In  international  law.  The  fact  that  nearly  40 
coastal  states  of  the  world  have  already  uni- 
laterally extended  their  exclusive  fishery  ju- 
risdiction zones  beyond  12  nautical  miles 
provides  additional  substance  to  this  state- 
ment by  ICJ.  Given  this  uncertainty  In 
International  law  concerning  the  Umlte  of 
coastal  state  Jurisdiction  over  fishery  re- 
sources, the  positions  taken  at  the  Third 
VU.  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  concerning 
this  very  Issue  take  on  added  significance. 

While  I  would  agree  that  the  proposals 
and  statemente  made  at  the  Conference  con- 
cerning this  issue  do  not  in  and  of  them- 
selves constitute  customary  international 
law,  they  are  strongly  indicative  of  a  new 
consensus  on  the  question  of  fisheries  Juris- 
diction, ptuticularly,  as  I  indicated  above, 
when  combined  with  the  fact  that  custom- 
ary international  law  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  being  remolded.  The  action  taken 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  961  can  best  be 
seen  as  being  In  concert  with  this  rapidly 
emerging  principle  of  customary  Interna- 
tional law. 

Additional  opposition  against  S.  961  has 
been  voiced  by  those  Individuals  advocat- 
ing Increased  reliance  on  existing  bilateral 
•greemente  as  a  means  to  solve  U.S.  fisheries 
problems.  As  with  the  ongoing  efforte  by 
the  U.S.  to  reach  an  international  settle- 
ment of  fisheries  problems  at  the  U.  N.  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  I  fully  support  efforte 
to  negotiate  more  effective  bilateral  fishery 
agreemente.  I  am  also  aware,  however,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
of  the  enormous  difficulty  faced  by  UB. 
negotiators  in  reaching  acceptable  and  effec- 
tive international  agreement  on  fisheries 
Issues.  Past  efforte  to  reach  such  agreement, 
either  on  a  miiltUateral  or  bilateral  basis, 
have  clearly  been  ineffective.  While  I  am 
aware  and  fully  support  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Increased  efforte  to  achieve  more 
equitable  bilateral  fisheries  agreemente,  I 
nmaln  unconvinced  that  this  process,  alone, 
will  prove  sufficient  to  the  task  at  band. 
Basic  institutional  and  substantive  dlfficxil- 
tles  associated  with  existing  bilateral  agree- 


mente mitigate  against  any  long-term 
reliance  on  the  effectiveness  of  this  course 
of  action  to  solve  the  problems  facing  the 
U.S.  fishery  resources.  In  addition,  any  prog- 
ress that  might  be  forthcoming  from  such 
negotiations  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
take  years  to  achieve.  We  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue to  delay  in  our  resiwnse  to  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  U.S.  fisheries. 

I  must  point  out  that  passage  of  S.  961 
would  not  obliterate  the  need  for  the  U.S. 
to  reach  either  multilateral  or  bilateral 
agreements  with  foreign  states  concerning 
fishery  resources.  As  you  are  undoubtedly 
aware,  S.  961  provides  that  foreign  states 
may  continue  to  fish  in  the  U.S.  200-mlle 
zone,  but  only  for  those  species  that  cannot 
be  optimally  utilized  by  U.S.  fishermen.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  would  be  able  to 
charge  reasonable  fees  to  foreign  states  for 
the  right  to  fish  for  ouch  U.S.  species  and 
would  be  able  to  clearly  establish  a  strong 
conservation  program  to  ensure  that  fishing 
activities  do  not  harm  the  resovirce.  Thus, 
S.  961  would  greatly  facilitate  the  process 
of  reaching  effective  bilateral  agreemente 
with  foreign  states  concerning  U.S.  fishery 
resources. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  Indicate  that  S.  961,  In 
my  opinion,  provides  the  United  States  with 
an  effective  means  to  conserve  and  protect 
U.S.  fishery  resources.  Passage  of  such  legis- 
lation would  not  detrimentally  affect  U.S. 
intereste,  either  at  the  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  or  in  the  international  com- 
munity at  large.  In  addition,  S.  961  does  not 
violate  any  existing  provisions  of  interna- 
tional law  and  is  clear?  y  refiective  of  the 
positions  put  forth  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  and  developing  customary  inter- 
national law.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  very  shortly  act  favorably  upon  this 
legislation,  as  did  the  House  with  respect 
to  a  companion  bill,  HJl.  200. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

AND   FOOD  ASSISTANCE   ACT  OF 
1975 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  9005,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  9005)  to  authorize  assistance 
for  disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation,  to  pro- 
vide for  overseas  distribution  and  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities,  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
amendments,  and  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  further 
amendments. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  are  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  beginning  In  line  9,  strike  out, 
"There  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the    President    to    carry    out    section    491, 


$25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976 

and  1977". 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

'"In  addition  to  amounte  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  from 
time  to  time  such  amounte  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  availabilities  for  obligations 
for  disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance authorized  by  this  section:  Provided, 
however,  _Th»t  availabilities  of  funds  which 
have  not  been  previously  obligated  shall  at 
no  time  exceed  $20,000,000.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated hereunder  shall  remain  available 
until  expended". 

On  page  4,  at, the  end  of  line  12,  strike 
out  "and".  ^ 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  "639"  and 
insert: 

"639;  and" 

"(7)  by  striking  out  the  word  'Sahel' 
from  the  section  caption;  by  inserting  in 
section  639B,  as  amended  by  clause  (5)  of 
this  section,  the  letter  '(a)'  immediately 
after  the  section  caption;  by  striking  out  the 
word  'supporte'  in  such  section  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'reafllrmB  ite  support  of; 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsections 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  to  carry  out  a  long- 
term  comprehensive  development  program 
for  the  Sah^  and  other  drought-stricken 
nations  in  Africa. 

"(c)  In  developing  this  long-term  pro- 
gram, the  President  shall — 

"(1)  consider  International  coordination 
for  the  planning  and  implementation  of  such 
program; 

"(2)  seek  greater  participation  and  sup- 
port by  African  countries  and  organizations 
In  determining  development  priorities;". 

"(3)  begin  such  planning  and  implemen- 
tation immediately;  and 

"(4)  devote  sufficient  resources  to  such 
program  by  1985  t<f  reduce  the  need  for  more 
costly  measures  later. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Coi  greas,  together  with  the 
fiscal  year  1977  budget  materials,  a  compre- 
hensive proposal  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  to  the  President,  to  c&tty  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes  $50.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
from  the  funds  made  available  piu-suant 
to  section  103(e)  of  this  Act.  which  amounte 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  imtil 
expended.": 

(8)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
Immediately  after  new  section  494B: 

"Sec.  494C.  Angolan  Airlift.— In  order  to 
assist  persons  who  seek  to  escape  from  the 
conditions  of  civil  and  military  turmoil  pres- 
ently existing  m  Angola,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  persons  from 
Angola  by  aircraft.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  quarterly  reporte  during 
such  fiscal  year  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  pro- 
gramming and  obligation  of  funds  under  this 
section.". 

On  page  7,  lino  3,  after  "and"  Insert  :"by". 

On  page  8.  In  line  7,  after  "assistance"  in- 
sert "to  needy  nations". 

On  page  10,  in  line  3,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  line  5,  Insert: 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
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estry"  wch  time  It  ^peara  "and  the  Senate 
Oommlttee  on  PV>relgn  Relations";  and 

On  page  10,  at  the  beginning  of  Una  9, 
strike  out  "(2)"  and  Insert  "(3)". 

On  page  11,  In  line  8.  after  "distribution" 
Inaert  "of  food  conunodltlee". 

On  page  11,  In  line  10  after  "Act",  strike  out 
"subject  to  tbe  policies,  procedures,  restric- 
tions, and  other  provisions  applicable  to 
funds  provided  under"  and  insert  "and  which 
programs  are  directed  at  and  Ukely  to  achieve 
the  policy  objectives  or'. 

On  page  12.  In  line  3.  after  "terms".  Insert 
"under  this  tttle". 

On  page  13,  In  line  16,  strike  out  "30"  and 
Insert  "20". 

On  page  14,  In  line  4,  strike  out  "may" 
and  Insert  "shall". 

On  page  14,  line  6,  strike  out  "70"  and 
Inaert  "80". 

On  page  14.  in  line  8  after  "from",  strike 
out  "significantly  changed"  and  Insert  "criti- 
cal and  unforeseeable". 

On  page  15,  at  the  end  of  line  16,  strike  out 
"one  and  a  half  million"  and  Insert 
"1,300,000". 

On  page  15,  In  line  19,  strike  out  "one  mil- 
lion" and  Insert  "900,000". 

On  page  16,  In  line  15,  after  "(3)"  Insert 
"such  agreement  provides  that". 

On  page  16,  in  line  16,  strike  out  "are"  and 
Insert  "wUl  be". 

On  page  16,  beginning  Ih  line  18,  strike 
out  "In  accordance  with  the  limitations,  re- 
strictions, and  other  provisions  applicable  to 
funds  provided  under  such  section." 

On  page  17.  at  the  end  of  line  5,  after  "des- 
ignees". Insert  "(who  shall  be  members  of 
such  committees  or.  In  the  case  of  members 
from  the  executive  branch,  who  shall  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate)". 

On  page  18,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "Ckjngress" 
and  insert  "House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  House  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations, the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations". 

On  page  19,  beginning  with  line  3,  insert: 

"BSPOBTS  aSOAKOING  IMPLZ  MENTATION   Or  RSC- 

oiucxmiATiONs  or  world  food  conference 

"S*c.  213.  The  Congress  calls  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  strengthen  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  World  Food  Conference.  The  President 
shall  submit  a  detailed  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  with  respect  to  the 
steps  he  has  taken  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  World  Food  Conference, 
including  steps  to  fulfill  the  commitment  of 
the  United  States  and  to  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  Increase  their  participation  in  efforts 
to  Improve  the  food  security  of  the  poorest 
portion  of  the  world's  population." 

On  page  21,  In  line  24,  strike  out  "$628,800,- 
000"  and  insert  "$603,800,000". 

On  page  21.  at  the  end  of  line  26.  strike 
out  "$760,000,000"  and  Insert  "$735,000,000". 

On  page  23,  in  line  5,  after  "legislation," 
Insert  "which  are  received  by  the  United 
States  on  and  after  J\ily  1. 1975". 

On  page  23,  in  line  12,  after  "purpose," 
Insert  "subject  to  appropriate  participation 
by  other  donors". 

On  page  23,  in  line  14,  after  "103A,"  Insert 
"providing  long-term  development  assistance 
to  drought  stricken  areas  of  Africa  In  accord- 
ance with  section  494B". 

On  page  23,  in  line  16,  after  "loans"  Insert 
"and  grants". 

On  page  24,  In  line  18,  strike  out  "$248,100,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$243,100,000". 

On  page  24.  in  line  19.  strike  out  "$280,- 
600,000"  insert  "$275,000,000". 

On  page  24,  In  line  24.  after  "planning," 
Insert  "either  In  separate  programs  or  as  an 
element  of  health  programs". 


On  page  25,  in  line  19,  after  "306."  Insert 
-(a)". 

On  page  26,  beginning  with  line  14,  Insert: 

(b)  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  105,  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  shall  be  available  to  support  the 
southern  African  student  program  and  the 
southern  African  training  program,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  educational  assistance 
In  south  Africa. 

On  page  28,  in  line  19,  strike  out  "$99,550,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$92,400,000". 

On  page  28.  In  line  20.  strike  out  "$104,500,- 
POO"  and  insert  "$96,000,000". 

On  page  29,  beglnlng  with  line  6,  strike 
out: 

COST    SEURINO 

Sec.  307.  Section  110(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  except  that 
the  President  may  waive  this  cost  sharing 
requirement  In  the  case  of  a  project  or 
activity  in  a  country  which  meets  the  United 
Nations'  criteria  for  relatively  least  developed 
countries". 

On  page  29,  in  line  19,  strike  out  "308"  and 
Insert  "307". 

On  page  30,  In  line  4,  strike  out  "309"  and 
Insert  "308". 

On  page  30,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out: 

HT7MAN   SIGHTS   AND   DEVELOPMENT   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  310.  Part  1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  section  116  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  116.  Human  Rights. — (a)  No  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  under  this  part  to  the 
government  of  any  country  which  engages 
In  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
Internationally  recognized  human  rights  (In- 
cluding torture  or  cruel,  inhuman,  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  punishment),  pro- 
longed detention  without  charges,  or  other 
flagrant  denials  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  seciirtty  of  a  person,  unless — 

"(1)  the  President  determines  that  such 
assistance  will  directly  benefit  the  needy 
people  in  such  country  and  reports  such  de- 
termination to  the  Congress  together  with 
«  detailed  explanation  of  the  assistance  to 
be  provided  (including  the  dollar  amounts 
of  such  assistance)  and  an  explanation  of 
how  such  assistance  will  directly  benefit  the 
needy  people  In  such  country;  and 

"(2)  neither  House  of  Congress  adopts, 
within  30  days  (excluding  days  when  both 
Houses  are  not  In  session)  after  receiving 
such  report,  a  resolution  stating  in  effect 
that  such  House  objects  to  furnishing  such 
assistance  to  such  country. 

"(b)  In  determining  whether  or  not  a  gov- 
ernment falls  within  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  extent  of  cooperation  of  such  government 
In  permitting  an  unimpeded  inveetigation 
of  alleged  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  by  appropriate  interna- 
tional organizations,  including  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  or  groups 
or  persons  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.". 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

RT7MAN   rights   AND   DEVELOPMENT   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  309.  Part  1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  section  115  the  following  section: 

"Sec.  116.  Human  Rights. — (a)  The  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  the  economic  assistance 
and  development  programs  authorized  in  this 
Act  are  most  likely  to  be  successful  where 
Individual  economic  and  political  choices 
can  be  freely  expressed,  where  an  open  op- 
portunity exists  for  citizen  participation,  and 
where  basic  human  rights  are  respected. 


"(b)  Where  the  Congress,  by  simple  resolu- 
tion of  either  House,  Indicates  concern  re- 
garding denial  of  basic  human  rights  In  a 
potential  recipient  country,  the  Adminis- 
trator primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing part  1  of  this  Act  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate said  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations of  the  House  a  detailed  description 
of  how  proposed  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter can  be  provided  In  a  manner  which  will 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act  without 
contributing  to  the  perpetuation  of  practices 
Inimical  to  human  rights.". 

On  page  32,  in  line  11,  strike  out  "311"  and 
Insert  "310". 

On  page  32,  beginning  with  line  13,  insert: 

"(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
208A: 

"  'Sec.  208A.  Criteria  To  Measure  Progress 
IN  Development. — (a)  United  States  pro- 
grams of  bilateral  development  assistance 
shall  be  Increasingly  concentrated  on  those 
less  developed  countries  which  are  making 
maximum  efforts  to  (1)  carry  out  land  re- 
forms and  cooperative  arrangements  de- 
signed to  Insure  that  persons  who  make 
their  living  from  farming  hold,  as  owners 
or  In  ownership-like  tenure,  all  or  substan- 
tially all  of  the  land  they  farm;  (2)  sett 
to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  self-sufficiency 
In  food  production;  (3)  reduce  Infant  mor- 
tality; and  (4)  control  population  growth. 
The  President  shall  establish  appropriate  cri- 
teria to  measure  progress  by  recipient  coim- 
trles  in  meeting  these  objectives. 

"  '(b)  The  President  shall  endeavor  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  by  International  devel- 
opment organizations  in  which  the  Umted 
States  participates  of  criteria  which  would 
make  assistance  through  such  organizations 
conditional  on  satisfactory  progress  by  re- 
cipient countries  in  carrying  out  land  re- 
forms, achieving  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  In  food  production,  reducing 
Infant  mortality,  and  controlling  population 
growth. 

"  '(c)  The  congressional  presentation  mate- 
rials for  development  assistance  programs 
proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  and  each 
subsequent  year  shall  contain  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  steps  being  taken 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.' ". 

On  page  33,  in  line  16,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  "(2)". 

On  page  33,  in  line  24,  strike  out  "(2)" 
and  Insert  "(3)". 

On  page  34,  in  line  1,  strike  out  "(c)— " 
and  Insert  "(c)". 

On  page  34,  in  line  2,  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 
out 

"(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  frt- 
lowlng  new  sentence:  'Amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  may  not  be  used 
to  furnish  assistance  under  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  more  than  fotir  institutions 
in  the  same  country,  and  not  more  than  one 
such  Institution  may  be  a  university  and 
not  more  than  one  such  institution  may  be 
a  hoq)ltal.' ";  and 

On  page  34,  at  the  end  of  line  16,  strike 
out  "and". 

On  page  34;  beginning  with  line  16.  Insert: 

"(4)  In  section  221,  by  striking  out  '$366,- 
000,000'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$505,- 
000,000'; 

"(6)  In  section  222(c)  by  striking  out 
'$560,000,000'  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of '$660,000,000'; 

On  page  34,  In  line  20,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  "(6)". 

On  page  34,  in  line  20.  strike  out  "223—" 
and  Insert  "223". 

On  page  34.  In  line  21 .  strike  out "  (A) ". 

On  page  34,  In  line  23.  after  "September" 
Insert  "30, 1978"; 
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On  page  34,  at  the  end  of  line  23,  strike 
out 
"and 

"(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"  ■(!)  Ouarantles  shall  be  Issued  under  sec- 
tions 221  stnd  222  only  for  housing  projects 
which  (1)  except  for  regional  projects,  are 
In  countries  which  are  receiving,  or  which 
In  the  previous  two  fiscal  years  have  re- 
ceived, development  assistance  under  chapter 
1  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  (2)  are  coordinated 
with  and  complementary  to  such  assistance, 
and  (3)  are  specifically  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  and  sultabUlty  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  housing  or  of  financial  or 
other  institutional  arrangements  on  a  pilot 
basis.  Of  the  aggregate  face  value  of  such 
guaranties  hereafter  issued,  not  less  than 
90  per  centum  shall  be  Issued  for  housing 
guiUble  for  families  with  incomes  below  the 
median  income  (below  the  median  urban 
income  for  housing  in  urban  areas)  In  the 
country  In  which  the  housing  is  located. 
The  face  value  of  guaranties  Issued  with  re- 
spect to  housing  in  any  country  shall  not 
exceed  $5,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year.'." 

On  page  35,  In  line  20,  strike  out  "312) 
and  Insert  "311). 

On  page  39,  beginning  with  line  14.  strike 
out: 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  'uni- 
versities' means  those  colleges  or  universities 
in  each  State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
now  receiving,  or  which  may  hereafter  re- 
ceive benefits  under  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862 
(known  as  the  First  Morrill  Act) ,  or  the  Act 
of  August  30.  1890  (known  as  the  Second 
Morrill  Act) ,  which  are  commonly  known  as 
'land  grant'  universities  and  other  United 
States  universities  which 

and  Insert  In  Ueu  hereof: 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  'uni- 
versities' means  those  colleges  or  universities 
In  each  State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
now  receiving,  or  which  may  hereafter  re- 
ceive, benefits  under  the  Act  of  July  2.  1862 
(known  as  the  First  Morrill  Act) ,  or  the  Act 
of  August  30,  1890  (known  as  the  Second 
Morrill  Act),  which  are  commonly  known 
aa  'land  grant  universities;  Institutions  now 
designated  or  which  may  hereafter  be  desig- 
nated as  sea-grant  colleges  under  the  act  of 
October  15,  1966  (known  as  the  National  Sea 
Orant  College  and  Program  Act),  which  are 
commonly  known  as  sea  grant  colleges;  and 
other  United  States  universities  which — 

On  page  40,  beginning  with  line  19,  Insert: 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  'agri- 
culture' shall  be  considered  to  Include  aqua- 
culture  and  fisheries. 

"(g)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  'farm- 
ers' shall  be  considered  to  Include  fishermen 
and  other  persons  employed  In  cultivating 
and  liarvestlng  food  resources  from  salt  and 
fresh  waters." 

On  page  43.  In  line  19,  strike  out  "cir- 
cumstances." and  Insert  "circumstances;  and 
(4)  be  carried  out  within  the  developing 
countries." 

On  page  43,  line  23,  strike  out  "Agricul- 
tural" and  Insert  "Food  Resource". 

On  page  44,  In  line  3,  strike  out  "Agricul- 
tural" and  Insert  "Food  Resoiirces." 

On  page  44,  In  line  5  after  "of",  Insert 
"not  less  than". 

On  page  44,  In  line  6.  after  the  comma, 
inaert  'not  less  than  one  to  be  selected  from 
a  sea  grant  institution,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 295(d)  of  this  title.". 

On  page  44,  in  line  8,  after  "from"  Insert 
"other  than  a  land-grant  or  sea-grant 
institution". 

On  page  48,  In  line  16,  strikeout  "313"  and 
insert  "312". 

On  page  48.  beginning  with  line  21.  Insert 


"Of  such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  $250,000 
during  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  $500,000  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1977  shall  be  available 
for  contribution  to  the  Namibia  Institute". 

On  page  49,  beginning  with  line  13.  insert: 

"(c)  Section  301  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"'(f)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized 
to  permit  United  States  participation  In  the 
International  Fertilizer  Development  Cen- 
ter and  is  authorized  to  use  any  of  the 
funds  made  available  imder  this  part  for 
the  purpoee  of  furnishing  assistance  to  the 
Center  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine.'." 

On  page  49,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
out: 

"ASSISTANCE    TO   THE    CAPE    VERDE    ISLANDS 

"Sec.  314.  Section  498  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '$5,000,000'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$7,750,000'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '$20,000,000'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$17,250,000',  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  'Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  620(r)  of  this  Act,  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  forgive  the 
liability  Incurred  by  the  Oovernment  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  for  the  repayment  of  a 
$3,000,000  loan  on  June  30. 1975.'." 

On  page  50,  beginning  with  line  11  Insert: 

"assistance    to    former    PORTUGUESE 
COLONIES   IN    AFRICA 

"Sec.  314.  Section  496  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  620 (r)  of  this  Act.  the  United  States 
is  authorized  to  forgive  the  liability  incurred 
by  the  Government  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
for  the  repayment  of  $3,000,000  loan  on 
June  30,  1975. 

"  '(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  is  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1976, 
from  svuns  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act, 
In  addition  to  such  other  sums  as  may  be 
available,  $30,000,000  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended,  for  use  by  the  President  to  pro- 
vide economic  and  relief  and  rehabilitation 
assistance  (including  assistance  through  In- 
ternationea  or  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions), to  countries  and  colonies  in  Africa 
which  were,  prior  to  A|h11  25,  1974,  colonies 
of  Portugal.'. 

"FURNISHING    OF    SERVICES   AND   COMMODITIES 

"Sec.  314.  Section  607(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
second  full  sentence,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'Such  advances  or 
reimbursement  may  be  credited  to  the  cur- 
rently applicable  appropriation,  account,  or 
fund  of  the  agency  concerned  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  ap- 
propriation, account,  or  fund  is  authorized 
to  be  used,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: 

"'(1)  Advances  or  reimbursements  which 
are  received  under  this  section  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  services  and 
commodities  are  delivered;  or 

"  '(2)  Advances  or  reimbursement  received 
pursuant  to  agreements  executed  under  this 
section  In  which  reimbursement  will  not  be 
completed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  services  and  commodities  are  delivered: 
Provided,  That  such  agreements  require  the 
payment  of  interest  at  the  current  rate  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  2(b)(1)(B)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat. 
626) ,  and  repayment  of  such  principal  and 
Interest  does  not  exceed  a  period  of  three 


years  from  the  date  of  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment to  provide  the  service:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  funds  available  for  this  paragraph 
In  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000 
of  the  total  funds  authorized  for  use  in  such 
fiscal  year  by  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  this  Act. 
Interest  shall  accure  as  of  the  date  of  dls- 
bvirsement  to  the  agency  or  organization 
providing  such  services; '." 

On  page  52,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
out: 

"Sbc.  316.  Section  661  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'In  each  of  the  fljscal  years  1975  and 
1976'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'in  the 
fiscal  year  1975  and  $2,000,000  In  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977*. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  315.  Section  661  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  as  follows : 

"(1)  strike  out  'in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1975  and  1976'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'in  the  fiscal  year  1975,  $2,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  $2,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1977,'; 

"(2)  (A)  immediately  before  the  words 
' — The  President  is  authorized',  insert 
'(a)'. 

"(B)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  (1)  The  President  shaU  not  take  Into 
account.  In  assigning  officers  and  emplyees 
of  the  United  States  to  serve  In  any  foreign 
country,  the  race,  religion,  national  origin, 
or  sex  of  any  such  officer  or  employee.  Such 
assignments  shall  be  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  relevant  experience. 

"  "(2)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975.  or  on  such 
earlier  date  as  the  President  may  determine, 
no  assistance  may  be  provided  under  this 
Act  or  sales  made  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  to  any  country  which  objects  to 
the  presence  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  who  Is  present  in  such  country 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
on  the  basts  of  the  race,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

"  '(3)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  promul- 
gate such  rules  and  regiilations  as  be  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.'  " 

On  page  64,  in  line  7,  after  "appropriated" 
Insert  "for  each  program  or  activity". 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  are  as 
follows: 

On  page  7.  at  the  beginning  of  line  2, 
strike  out  "to"  and  insert  "required". 

On  page  7,  In  line  4.  after  "requirements" 
Insert  "which  such  countries  are  unable  to 
meet  on  a  normal  commercial  basis". 

On  page  7,  at  the  end  of  line  10,  strike  out 
"and". 

On  page  7,  In  line  13,  after  "production," 
strike  out  "with  emphasis  on  development 
of  labor-intensive,  small-farm  agriculture." 
and  Insert 

and  Improve  their  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation, storage,  and  distribution  of  food 
commodities; 

"(4)  assure  that  allocation  of  oommoditles 
or  congressional  financing  is  based  upon 
the  potential  for  expanding  markets  for 
America's  agricultural  abimdance  abroad; 
and 

"(5)  give  appropriate  recognition  to  and 
support  of  a  strong  and  viable  American 
farm  economy  in  providing  for  the  food  se- 
curity of  consumers  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.". 

On  page  8,  In  line  18,  after  the  comma, 
strike  out  "especially  through  labor-inten- 
sive, small-farm  agricultxire."  and  Insert  "to 
Improve  their  facilities  for  transportation. 
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■tonge,  and  distribution  of  food 
ootmnodltlea,". 

On  page  8,  at  the  end  of  line  24,  strike  out 
"and". 

On  page  9,  In  line  6.  strike  out  "determi- 
nation" and  Insert  "waiver". 

On  page  9,  In  line  6,  after  "Ocmgress"  In- 
sert within  10  days  of  the  date  of  such 
waiver," 

On  page  9,  at  the  end  of  line  6,  strike 
out  the  period  and  insert  a  semicolon. 

On  page  9,  beginning  with  line  7,  insert 

(4)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
mbsectlon  (p) ;  and 

(5)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof: 

"(r)  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent 
require  that  United  States  processed  grain 
products.  Including  blended  and  protein 
fortified  foods,  be  supplied  under  each 
agreement  involving  grain  which  Is  negoti- 
ated piu^uant  to  this  title. 

"(8)  In  providing  for  the  sale  of  hlgb- 
proteln  blended  or  fortified  foods  under  this 
title,  be  authorized  to  waive  repayment  of 
that  portion  of  the  sales  price  thereof  which 
la  attilbutable  to  the  costs  of  processing, 
enrichment,  or  fortification,  so  that  purchas- 
ing countries  may  Improve  the  nutritional 
levels  of  their  neediest  Individuals.". 
On  page  10,  line  4,  Insert  "and". 
On  page  10,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  (3)  by  Inserting  ImmedUtely  after  "the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry" each  time  It  appears  "and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations";  and 

On  page  10,  In  line  9,  strike  out  "(3) "  and 
Insert  "(2)". 

On  page  10,  lieglnnlng  at  the  end  of  line 
20,  Insert  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  no  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  commodities  In  the  recipient  country 
shall  be  used  for  the  development  of  abortl- 
faclents  or  techniques  of  aborton.";  and 

On  page  11,  at  the  end  of  line  7,  Insert 
"transportation". 

On  page  11,  In  line  0,  strike  out  "section 
100"  and  Insert  "sections  109  and  406". 

On  page  11,  In  line  13,  after  "of"  Insert 
"this  Act  and". 

On  page  11,  at  the  end  of  line  18,  strike 
out  "and"  and  Insert  except  that  for  any 
fiscal  year  the  total  value  of  such  payments 
may  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
value  of  each  agreement  entered  Into  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  for  such  fiscal  year.  Such 
payments 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
insert  "transportation,". 

On  page  13,  In  line  12,  strike  out  Title  I 
of  the  AgrlCTiltural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
On  page  13,  at  the  beginning  line  16, 
strike  out 

"Sk:.  111.  Not 
and  Insert 

(a)  For  fiscal  year  1976  only,  not 

On  page  13,  In  line  16,  strike  out  "20"  and 
Insert  "30". 

On  page  13,  in  Une  17,  strike  out  "this". 

On  page  13,  In  line  17,  after  "title"  Insert 
"I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954". 

On  page  14,  In  line  2,  after  the  period, 
strike  out  "In  determining  which  countries 
are  most  seriously  affected,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  the  President  shall  be  guided 
by  the  United  Nations  designation  of  coim- 
trles  as  'Moet  Seriously  Affected'  by  the  cur- 
rent economic  crisis.". 

,,    On  page  14.  in  line  6.  strUe  out  "80"  and 
Insert  "70". 

On  page  14,  at  the  end  of  Une  14.  strike  out 
the  quotation  marks  and  the  period. 

On  page  14,  I>eglniilng  with  llzie  16,  insMt: 

(b)  VcT  porposea  of  ^>plyiiig  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Pnsldent  shaU  determine 
which  countries  are  most  seriously  affected 


by  Inability  to  secure  sufHclent  food  for  their 
immediate  requirements  through  their  own 
production  or  commercial  purchase  from 
abroad.  The  President  shall  make  his  deter- 
mination on  the  basis  of  an  assessment  of 
global  food  production  and  needs  and  the 
latest  available  information  on  gross  domes- 
tic product,  overall  nutritional  status,  short- 
falls in  food  availability,  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments difficulties  for  the  countries  of  the 
developing  world.  Such  list  of  countries  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Agriculure  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  section.  Any 
subsequent  revision  In  the  list  of  countries 
shall  be  submitted  to  such  committees  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such 
revision. 
On  page  16,  in  line  17,  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  16,  In  Une  14,  after  "forth"  strike 
out  "and  agreed  to  by"  and  Insert  "in  a 
written  agreement  between". 

On  page  16,  In  line  18,  after  "1961"  strike 
out  the  comma. 
On  page  17,  In  Une  12,  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  17,  beginning  with  line  13,  Insert 
"(2)  by  strike  out  'calendar'  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal'; 
and". 

On  page  17,  at  the  beglimlng  of  line  15. 
strike  out  "(2)". 

On  page  18,  in  line  5,  strike  out  "October 
1"  and  insert  "November  1". 

On  page  18,  In  line  8,  after  "Relations," 
Insert  "and". 

On  page  18,  in  Une  9,  after  "Forestry," 
strike  out  "and  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations." 

On  page  18,  in  line  20,  after  "agreement," 
insert  "subject  to  Congressional  approval,". 
On  page   18,  In  Une  21,  strike  out  "na- 
tional". 

On  page  19.  beginning  with  line  16,  insert 
I  -"LONO  TERM  COMMERCIAI. 

AOREEMENTS 
"Sec.  314.  Section  22(f)  of  the  AgrlcxUtiiral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933   (7  UjS.C.  624)    Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  •(!)■  Immediately  after 
•(f)';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'"(2)  With  respect  to  any  trade  agreement 
or  other  international  agreement  Involving  or 
affecting  any  tigrlcultural  commodity  covered 
under  any  program  or  operation  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a) ,  other  than  agreements  specif- 
ically authorized  under  existing  statutes,  the 
President  shall,  prior  to  entering  into  discus- 
sions to  negotiate  such  agreement  and  every 
ninety  days  thereafter  until  such  negotia- 
tions have  been  completed,  consult  with  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultiu-e  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  unless 
the  urgency  of  the  negotiations  and  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  United  SUtes  make 
prior  consultation  Impracticable,  in  which 
case  the  President  shaU  consult  with  each 
committee  as  soon  as  possible  after  entering 
Into  such  discissions.'. 

"AMENDMENT  TO  FARMER-TO-FARMER 
PROGRAM 

"Ssc.  215.  Section  406  of  the  Agricidtural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture' In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'the  President"; 

"(2)  by  striking  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  'through  existing  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture'; 

"(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(5)  to  coordinate  the  program  author- 
teed  in  this  section  with  other  foreign  assist- 
ance acUvltles  of  the  United  SUtes; '.- 


On  page  35,  in  Une  20,  strUce  out  "Chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  title : ". 

On  page  35,  beginning  at  the  end  of  line 
22,  Insert  "The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title:". 

On  page  36,  in  line  3,  strike  out  "XII"  and 
insert  "V". 

On  page  36.  in  line  5,  strike  out  "296"  and 
insert  ''601^ 

On  page  36,  In  line  10,  after  "research," 
strike  out  "consistent  with  sections  103  and 
103A,". 

On  page  40,  at  the  end  of  Une  9,  Insert 
"colleges  and". 

On  page  40,  In  line  25,  strike  out  "297"  and 
Insert  "502". 

On  page  41,  In  line  9,  strike  out  "300"  and 
insert  "505". 

On  page  43,  In  line  23,  strike  out  "298"  and 
Insert  "503". 

On  page  44,  at  the  end  of  line  7,  strike  out 
"295(d)"  and  Insert  "501(d)". 

On  page  44,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  19. 
insert  "and". 

On  page  44,  in  line  22,  strike  out  "297"  and 
Insert  "502". 

On  page  46,  In  line  8,  strike  out  "297"  and 
Insert  "602". 

On  page  46,  in  line  19,  strike  out  "297(a> 
(3) "  and  insert  "602(a)  (3) ". 

On  page  46,  In  line  23,  strike  out  "297(a> 
(2),  297(a)(4),  and  297(a)(5)"  and  Insert 
"502(a)  (2),  502(a)  (4),  and  502(a)  (5) ". 

On  page  47,  In  Une  4,  strike  out  "300"  and 
Insert  "505". 

On  page  47,  in  Une  6,  strike  out  "299"  and 
insert  "604". 

On  page  47,  In  line  8,  strike  out  "this  Act" 
and  insert  "the  foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  to  apply  all  the  au- 
thorities m  such  Act  that  would  be  appU- 
cable  to  such  section,". 

On  page  47,  in  line  14.  strike  out  "this 
Act."  and  Insert  "such  Act.". 

On  page  48,  in  line  4,  strike  out  "300"  and 
insert  "505". 

On  page  48,  in  line  11,  strike  out  "298"  and 
lns«1;  "603". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  or  ler  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  amendments  of  tiie  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  including 
its  amendments  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  fmther  amend- 
ment.       

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  srleld  to 
me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  followlng^ 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  be  permitted  to  be 
present  on  the  floor  during  considera- 
tlOB  of  HJl.  9005.  Including  all  roUcaU 
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votes  thereon :  Michael  R.  McLeod,  Henry 
J.  Casso.  Carl  P.  Rose,  Thomas  R.  Bay- 
lor, William  A.  Taggart.  and  Forest  W. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  James  P. 
Lucier,  a  member  of  my  staff,  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  measure  and  any  votes 
thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

•nie  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  prc|>oses  certain  technical 
amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  44,  Une  6,  Inunedlately  after  the 
comma,  insert  the  foUowing  in  Unetype: 
"and  one  of  the  seven  shaU  be  selected  from 
a  non-land  grant  university". 

On  page  44,  line  8,  strUce  out  the  matter 
printed  in  roman  and  insert  such  matter  In 
ItaUc. 

On  page  50,  strike  out  lines  13  and  14  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"1961  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

"(1)  Immediately  after  the  section  caption 
Uisert'(a)'. 

"(2)  (A)  Strike  out  '$5,000,000'  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  '»7,750,000'. 

"(B)  Strike  out  *$20,000,000'  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  '$17,250,000'. 

On  page  50,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  314." 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  313." 

Mr.  HmcPHREY.  This  amendment 
corrects  two  errors  In  the  bill.  The  first 
relates  to  the  composition  of  tie  Board 
for  International  Food  Resource  Devel- 
opment and  the  second  to  assistance  to 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  those 
are  the  corrections  that  we  need  to  make 
m  the  original  text  of  the  bill.  Now  I 
•hall  proceed  to  describe  the  features 
of  B.R.  9005,  the  International  Develop- 
ment and  Pood  Assistance  Act,  which  Is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  notable  in  that  it  Is  the  first  for- 
eign assistance  legislation  to  be  consid- 
ered since  the  end  of  the  Indochina  war. 

Significantly,  this  bill  is  the  product  of 
a  bipartisan  congressional  Initiative. 

It  responds  to  heightened  public  con- 
cern over  food,  population,  and  develop- 
loent  problems  In  the  less  developed 
*reas  of  the  world. 


We  believe  that  It  is  fiscally  responsi- 
ble. 

This  measure  Is  solely  concerned  with 
disaster  relief,  food  aid.  and  economic 
development.  It  contains  no  provision  for 
military  or  political  assistance. 

This  will  be  the  first  opportunity  which 
Congress  has  had  to  address  Itself  to  a 
purely  humanitarian  and  economic  as- 
sistance bill,  unencumbered  by  military 
or  political  considerations. 

The  decision  to  separate  economic  and 
military  assistance  legislation  was  made 
by  our  Committee  at  the  outset  of  the 
legislative  cycle.  Two  recent,  prestigious 
public  opinion  polls  and  an  unprece- 
dented outpouring  of  mail  have  under- 
scored the  public's  readiness — and  even 
the  public's  enthusiasm — for  the  concept 
for  providing  assistance  designed  to  help 
the  world's  poorest  majority  meet  their 
basic  human  needs. 

This  legislation  Is  also  fiscally  sound. 
Having  examined  and  adjusted  the  re- 
quests submitted  by  the  President  to 
carry  out  programs  authorized  in  this 
bill,  we  are  recommending  to  the  Senate 
authorizations  of  $1,325  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $1.47  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  noted  that  this 
is  a  2 -year  authorization. 

This  measure  is  $100  million  below  the 
House-passed  bill.  At  the  beginning  of 
debate  on  the  bill,  I  will  propose  an 
amendment  to  strike  an  additional  $20 
million.  That  amount  had  been  added 
by  Ui^'t^mimittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
at  thfe  re<iuest  of  the  executive  branch 
In  order  to  finance  the  airlift  of  Angolan 
refugees.  Although  we  approved  the  re- 
quest, we  asked  the  executive  branch  to 
reexamine  its  original  request  and  over 
the  weekend  we  were  informed  that  the 
additional  funds  will  not  be  needed.  Ap- 
proval of  this  amendment  will  lower  the 
authorization  request  for  fiscal  year  1976 
to  within  $19  million  of  the  President's 
original  budget  request. 

Even  more  Important  is  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  Senate  budget  score- 
keeping  report  of  October  27,  HH.  9005 
Is  within  the  target  contained  in  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
action  in  the  authorizing  committee  is 
within  the  target  set  imder  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution. 

The  latest  scorekeeping  report  also  In- 
dicated that  In  terms  of  budget  outlays, 
this  bill  will  leave  economic  assistance 
below  the  target  figures  as  estabUshed 
by  our  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  the 
kind  of  budgetary  discipline  that  we  are 
exercising  here  in  the  Senate  on  these 
measures. 

The  process  which  produced  this  fis- 
cally sound  measure  began  with  a  hear- 
ing In  June  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
assistance  philosophy  and  strategies.  In 
that  hearing  our  distinguished  witnesses, 
former  high  executive  branch  ofBclals. 
urged  the  separation  of  economic  and 
military  assistance  program.  Five  sub- 
sequent public  hearings  dealt  with  food, 
population  planning,  the  role  of  volim- 
tary  agencies  and  land-grant  colleges 
In  foreign  assistance,  human  rights  and 
other  econcxnlc  development  Issues. 


Two  days  of  pubUc  markup  sessions 
were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Assistance  on  September  17  and  23, 
1975.  These  sessions  were.  I  might  say' 
the  first  such  public  markup  sessions 
ever  held  by  our  committee.  That  is  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  They 
were  well  attended  by  the  public,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  many  volun- 
tary, religious,  educational,  and  coopera- 
tive groups  which  have  taken  such  a  deep 
interest  and  make  such  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Following  the  completion  of  action  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
H.R.  9005  was  referred,  at  my  request  and 
at  the  committee's  request,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  matters  relating  to 
the  food  for  peace  program  and  land 
grant  universities. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  TALMADGE)  Will  dlscuss  thosc 
features  of  this  blU.  We  have  had  excel- 
lent cooperation  between  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Agnculture  and  Forestry  In  handling 
tills  particular  piece  of  legislation  which 
has  within  it  both  economic  assistance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  food  assistance' 
on  the  other. 

After  a  careful  review  and  certain  ad- 
ditions and  changes  by  that  committee 
the  bill  now  comes  to  the  fioor  havUig 
been  reported  favorably  by  both  the  For- 
eign Relations  and  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committees  by  slzpble  margins. 

The  present  form  and  content  of  this 
bill  are  very  similar  to  the  bill  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
September  of  this  year  by  a  majority  of 
89  votes,  and,  br  the  way,  that  is  a  very 
large  majority  for  foreign  assistance  leg- 
islation in  recent  years. 

In  large  measure  the  present  bill  rep- 
resents a  consolidation  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  new  criteria  and  priorities 
which  Congress  began  to  write  into  for- 
eign assistance  legislation  in  1973  and 
which  are  referred  to  as  the  "new  direc- 
tions." 

I  add  that  the  former  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  was  very  instru- 
mental in  those  new  directions,  as  is  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr 
Case)  .  We  were  able  to  work  out  our  own 
foreign  assistance  legislation  which  we 
believe  emphasizes  the  proper  use  of 
American  foreign  aid. 

The  new  directions  conc^ts  and  the 
emphasis  which  the  bill  places  on  in- 
creased and  more  Imaginative  efforts  to 
meet  world  food  needs  account  for  the 
broad  public  support  which  HJl.  9005 
enjoys.  The  legislation  continues  the  ef- 
fort, begun  in  1973,  to  shift  our  economic 
assistance  program  away  from  expensive 
infrastructure  projects— such  as  dams 
and  highways— and  capital  transfers  to- 
ward programs  designed  to  bring  about 
direct  improvements  In  the  lives  of  the 
majority  of  the  less  fortunate  In  the 
poorest  countries.  Primary  emphasis  Is 
placed  upon  food  production,  nutrition, 
rural  development,  population  planning 
and  health,  education  and  human  re- 
source development. 

It  Is  these  very  categories,  Mr.  Presl- 
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dent,  which  the  public  opinion  surveys 
show  have  overwhelming  support  from 
the  American  people. 

Henceforth,  the  nJ3.  development  as- 
sistance resources  are  to  be  allocated 
primarily  to  countries  and  activities 
which  will  enable  the  poor  to  better  their 
lives  through  their  own  efforts.  By  creat- 
ing new  policy  sections  built  aroimd  this 
principle,  by  conforming  existing  pro- 
grams to  the  new  priorities  and  by  creat- 
ing new  mechanisms  and  Incentives, 
this  bill  gives  coherence  and  sharp,  new 
direction  to  oui  economic  assistance  ef- 
forts. The  bill  also  gives  added  meaning 
to  the  existing  goals  of  the  food  for  peace 
program  by  setting  mandates  for  the 
overaefts  aUocation  and  distribution  of 
food  c(Hnmodities  and  by  providing  for 
closer  integration  of  the  food  program 
with  programs  carried  out  imder  the 
Forel^  Assistance  Act. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  this  bill  are 
as  follows: 

It  provides  for  a  better  coordinated 
VS.  response  to  natural  disasters; 

It  will  provide  continued  assistance  to 
the  drought-stricken  countries  of  Africa, 
to  the  former  Portuguese  colonies  and  it 
will  provide  new  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  Southern  Africans ; 

It  continues  and  strengthens  the  con- 
gressional mandate  that  no  more  than  30 
percent  of  U.S.  food  aid  be  allocated 
where  humanitarian  needs  are  greatest. 

It  assures  a  continuous  level  of  food 
supplies  for  distribution  abroad  through 
private  American  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  the  world  food  progrsun ; 

It  provides  incentives  through  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program  for  greater  self-help 
efforts  by  poor  countries; 

It  directs  repayments  of  prevloiis  de- 
velopment loans  Into  specific  productive 
agricultural  development  uses; 

It  earmarks  funds  for  the  development 
of  cooperatives  and  for  population  plan- 
ning; 

It  seeks  to  insiire  against  the  misuse 
of  economic  assistance  programs  by  re- 
pressive governments ; 

It  continues  U.S.  support  for  multi- 
lateral development  efforts  and  encour- 
ages strong  UJ5.  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  World  f\x)d 
Conference,  encourages  U.S.  participa- 
tion— subject  to  ccxigressional  review — in 
a  system  of  international  food  reserves, 
and  it  provides  for  a  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  newly  created  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development; 

The  bill  also  extends  the  requirement 
that  development  programs  be  admin- 
istered so  as  to  give  particular  attention 
to  the  integration  of  women  into  the  na- 
tional economies  of  foreign  countries. 

One  of  the  major  innovations  of  the 
bill  provides  a  means  for  enlisting  Amer- 
ican land-  and  sea-grant  colleges  and 
other  diglble  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  fight  against  hunger  and 
famine.  We  firmly  believe  that  viable 
foreign  assistance  programs  must  en- 
gage the  participation  of  such  private 
groups.  Encoiuragement  of  this  participa- 
tion was  mandated  in  the  1073  act  and 
the  Famine  Prevention  titie  of  this  bill 
continues  and  expands  this  effort. 

The  genius  of  our  domestic  agricul- 
tural  inatttutions   has   oontilbuted   in 


large  measure  to  our  present  ability  to 
feed  so  many  of  the  world's  himgry  peo- 
ple. We  hope  that  this  provision  wUl  re- 
sult in  the  better  application  of  that 
same  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  task  of 
enabling  others  to  feed  themselves. 

The  Increasingly  important  role  of  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  is  also  rec- 
ognized in  this  bill  with  language  de- 
signed to  increase  the  f imds  available  to 
defray  the  ocean  freight  costs  as  noted 
earlier,  to  Insure  that  adequate  and  pre- 
dictable amounts  of  titie  n  food  are 
available  to  them  for  distribution.  More- 
over, it  is  the  intent  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  during  the  author- 
ization period  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  should  Increase  the 
funds  available  to  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations for  program  grants. 

It  may  be  necessary  during  the  delib- 
erations on  this  bill  to  make  that  lan- 
guage more  precise,  which  I  intend  to 
do.  Moreover,  it  is  the  lnt«it  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  that  dur- 
ing the  authorization  period,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  should 
Increase  the  fimds  available  to  provide 
voluntary  organizations  for  program 
grants. 

This  particular  section  of  the  bill  has 
received  editorial  praise  aU  across  the 
country,  from  the  press  in  rural  areas  as 
well  as  metropolitan  areas.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  specifically  enlisted  in 
the  foreign  assistance  effort,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  food  production  and  to 
nutrition,  the  vast  body  of  knowledge 
and  expertise  that  is  readily  available 
out  of  the  land-grant  college  system  of 
the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  underscore  again  the  Im- 
portance of  the  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations in  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. They  have  a  splendid  administra- 
tive establishment.  They  are  on  the  spot, 
on  location,  ready  and  able,  with  com- 
petent, trained  personnel,  to  do  a 
marvelous  job  of  assisting  the  needy  and 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

Before  closing,  I  should  anticipate 
certain  questions  which  may  be  raised 
concerning  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
the  operations  and  programs  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Over  tile  years,  it  has  been  alleged  that 
AID'S  operating  expenses  have  been 
concealed  and  that  they  are  excessive. 
In  response  to  these  concerns,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations — ovir  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member.  Senator 
Case,  insisted  upon  this— h£is  examined 
the  cost  of  AID'S  operating  expenses  in 
some  detail.  At  our  request,  the  Agency 
provided  us  with  detailed  breakdowns  of 
its  operating  expenses  by  geographic 
and  functional  categories.  ITieir  original 
initial  request  for  operating  expenses 
was  $205  million.  On  examination  we 
foimd  that  the  amount  actually  neces- 
sary for  the  programs  in  this  bill  was 
some  $176.4  million  and  a  correspond- 
ing adjustment  was  made.  Not  content 
with  that  figure,  we  have  asked  AID  to  go 
back  to  its  books  and  to  seek  further 
reductions. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance  is 
monitoring  the  activities  of  the  AID  ad- 


ministration; £md  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  monitor  these  activities,  not  only 
in  Washington  but  also  out  in  the  field. 
In  fact,  diuing  the  August  recess,  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Assistance  did  visit  several 
countries  to  monitor  the  work  in  the 
field  of  food  distribution  and  food  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  other  activities  being 
administered  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  We  believe  that 
by  more  carefully  monitoring  and  more 
careful  oversight,  we  can  save  consider- 
able siuns  of  money  and  at  the  same 
time  make  this  program  more  effective. 

Our  committee  intends  to  pursue  this 
scrutiny  of  AID'S  operating  and  admin- 
istrative cost  intensely  during  the  com- 
ing year.  Our  new  Foreign  Assistance 
Subcommittee  is  assembling  a  staff  of 
highly  qualified  and  experienced  ana- 
lysts and  investigators. 

I  note  that  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottye)  is  in 
the  Chamber.  We  are  most  grateful  for 
the  meticulous  care  with  which  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Assistance  examined  into  the  work  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Envelop- 
ment. It  is  the  intention  of  our  subcran- 
mlttee  to  cooperate  very  closely  with  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, so  that  we  can  do  a  better 
job,  not  only  at  the  appropriations  levd, 
where  considerable  work  has  been  done, 
but  also  at  the  authorization  level. 

One  of  their  initial  tasks  will  be  a  close 
examination  of  AID'S  operating  struc- 
ture and  budget.  Out  of  this  intensive 
oversight  will  come  a  clearer  and  more 
comprehensive  picture  of  how  the 
Agency  is  doing  its  job. 

We  recognize  that  it  is  not  enough  for 
the  Senate's  purposes  to  make  judgments 
regarding  AID  operations  on  the  basis  of 
isolated  anecdotes  designed  to  illustrate 
some  bureaucratic  folly.  Anyone  can  find 
such  exanuiles  in  the  operation  of  any 
ofiftce  in  Washington,  either  hi  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch.  What  is  more 
Important  is  continuous,  comprehensive 
oversight  which  will  assure  that  congres- 
sional mandates  are  carried  out  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner possible.  That  is  the  assurance  which 
we  Intend  to  provide  imder  the  guide- 
lines established  in  this  legislation. 

This  biU  also  contains  an  important 
new  section  designed  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  our  assistance  efforts  are 
producing  the  desired  results.  This  sec- 
tion calls  for  the  development  of  specific 
criteria  for  measuring  progress  In  devel- 
opment. While  the  committee  recognizes 
the  difficulty  Inherent  in  seeking  to  quan- 
tify the  measurement  of  complex  devel- 
opment objectives,  it  Is  determined  to  see 
that  our  development  assistance  dollars 
are  not  wasted.  This  new  section  marks 
an  Important  first  step  In  developing 
measurement  criteria  for  foreign  assist- 
ance programs.  We  hope  to  make  further 
progress  in  this  area. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  proceed  with 
debate  on  this  bill  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  bear  in  mind  some  of  the  pre- 
cepts which  have  guided  those  of  us  who 
have  worked  on  this  bill  in  committee 
stages.  This  bill  is  designed  to  provid* 
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those  in  need  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Worids  with  the  knowledge,  and  to  some 
extent  the  physical  means,  whereby  they 
can  help  themselves.  It  is  not  a  bill  which 
is  designed  to  further  our  foreign  policy 
objectives  in  the  usual  senuse.  We  would 
not  ask  Senators  to  vote  for  it  on  the 
theory  that  the  programs  provided  for 
will  buy  friends  for  the  United  States. 
We  hope  that  people  will  be  appreciative, 
but  we  are  not  in  the  business  of  buying 
friends.  These  programs  will  not  enable 
the  United  States  to  establish  or  main- 
tain military  bases. 

Instead,  the  programs  which  we  pro- 
pose are  ones  which  spring  from  the  tra- 
ditional American  concern  for  the  less 
fortunate.  They  reflect  the  view  that  the 
problems  of  one  country  and  of  one  peo- 
ple are  the  problems  of  all  mankind.  But, 
while  these  programs  are  not  politically 
motivated,  we  believe  that  our  generosity 
and  our  compassion  may  in  the  long 
term  result  in  a  more  just  and  stable 
world  order;  and  it  is  exactly  that  kind 
of  world  situation  which  relates  to  the 
objectives  of  American  policy. 

There  was  a  time  not  long  ago  when 
we  approached  world  problems  in  a  vastly 
different  frame  of  mind.  There  were  some 
who  believed  we  were  the  guardians  of 
the  world,  and  there  were  those  who  be- 
lieved that  we  would  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  that  we  would  lift  up  the 
poor,  that  we  would  feed  the  hungry.  Now 
we  realize  that  these  tasks,  while  impor- 
tant and,  indeed,  are  basically  desirable, 
are  beyond  our  own  means  and  our  own 
abUities. 

We  know  that  we  must  act  in  concert 
with  others.  The  problems  of  1975  and 
beyond  are  too  great  and  too  complex  for 
the  solutions  to  be  solely  American.  The 
industrialized  world  and  oil-rich  nations 
must  now  pool  their  resources  and  their 
talents  to  tackle  global  problems. 

I  note  that  the  International  Agricul- 
tural Development  Fund  in  this  bill  would 
provide  for  generous  contributions  on  the 
part  of  the  so-called  OPEC  countries.  It 
is  a  $1.2  billion  program  that  has  been 
negotiated  internationally.  The  American 
contribution  would  be  $200  million.  More 
than  half  of  that  total  cost  would  come 
from  the  OPEC  countries.  This  means 
that  for  the  first  time,  we  are  beginning 
to  get  the  kind  of  assistance  we  should 
have  had  long  before  from  countries  that 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  poor  of  the 
world. 

This  bill  provides  a  number  of  impor- 
tant new  means  for  us  to  engage  in  co- 
operative efforts  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  both  rich  and  poor,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  anticipate  and  meet  the  needs  of 
both  the  present  and  the  future. 

H  Jl.  9005  is  within  both  the  President's 
and  the  Congress  budge*,  figures.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  kept  that  way. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  initiative.  As  our 
first  depollticized  and  demilitarized  for- 
eign assistance  legislation  in  the  post- 
Indochina  era.  it  carries  our  country  into 
the  forefront  of  the  global  struggle 
against  hunger,  disease,  and  overpopula- 
tion. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  we  believe 
that  this  bill  represents  a  carefully  con- 
sidered response  to  the  needs  of  the  de- 
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veloplng  world.  Its  goals  are  reaUstic  and 
its  cost  is  reasonable.  Its  objectives  are 
consistent  with  our  interests  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  programs  which  this  bill  proposes 
are  focused  directly  on  the  needs  of  the 
poor  majority  of  the  world's  neediest 
nations.  Above  all,  it  is  a  bill  designed  to 
respond  to  the  crises  of  food,  population, 
and  poverty  which  promise  to  dominate 
the  coming  decade.  The  programs  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  will  not  solve  those 
problems,  but  they  will  do  much  to  enable 
the  recipients  to  meet  their  own  needs. 
Passage  of  H.R.  9005  by  the  Senate  will  be 
a  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  sensitive  to  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  less  fortunate  nations 
and  stands  ready  to  assist  those  who  wish 
to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  commoid 
this  legislation  to  the  Senate,  because  it 
is  my  judgment,  after  having  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
years,  that  this  is  the  finest  piece  of 
foreign  assistance  legislation  that  has 
come  from  that  committee,  and  it  is 
thoroughly  within  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  assistance  to  those  who  need  it. 
It  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  separate  and 
distinct  from  military  and  budget  sup- 
port legislation. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request  and  a 
couple  of  questions? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Presid-jnt,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Robert  Brown 
of  my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  what  I  think  has  been  an  inter- 
esting statement,  one  that  is  edifying  to 
me. 

One,  on  the  question  of  family  plan- 
ning that  the  Senator  touched  on,  I  was 
curious  about  two  things.  The  thing  that 
precipitated  this  is  a  story  I  read  in  the 
Post  yesterday  about  India  losing  the 
battie  in  her  efforts  to  control  the  popu- 
lation. Apparentiy,  the  population  rate 
there  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
23  million  a  jrear.  Out  of  a  total  budget 
of  over  $14  Vi  billion,  which  does  not 
sound  like  much  for  a  nation  of  700  mil- 
lion people,  they  are  using  $80  million 
for  family  planning.  I  have  two  ques- 
tions. 

One,  do  we  require  any  matching 
funds  from  the  nations  who  get  family 
planning  money  under  this  bill;  and,  two, 
if  not,  do  we  make  any  other  require- 
ment as  to  what  Idnd  of  undertaking  or 
commitment  they  are  willing  to  make  to 
a  family  planning  program  in  order  to 
get  these  funds? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  do  we  require 
matching. 

Second,  we  have  In  this  bill  language 
which  directs  the  AID  administration  to 
take  a  look  at  what  countries  are  doing 
in  terms  of  family  planning  and  what 
they  are  doing  also  in  terms  of  land  re- 
form— which  means  individual  land 
ownership — and  to  adjust  our  assistance 
accordingly;  in  other  words,  an  incen- 


tive to  family  planning,  to  population 
control,  and  to  land  reform  measures. 

By  the  way,  we  had  testimony  on  this 
from  very  distinguished  witnesses  and 
we  believe  that  it  does  meet  some  of  the 
requirements  or  some  of  the  needs  that 
are  so  evident. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Did  the  committee 
make  any  finding  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  are  making  any  progress  in  any  of  the 
nations  that  are  receiving  this  family 
plarmlng  money?  Are  there  any  definitive 
results  that  we  can  point  to  and  say  that 
this  money  is  being  used  effectively  and 
successfulb^? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say,  first  of 
all,  in  reply  to  the  Senator's  question 
alx)Ut  matching  funds,  we  do  provide — 
there  is  a  requirement  that  a  country 
pay  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
family  planning  programs  which  we  as- 
sist. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  can  be  in-kind  serv- 
ices? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  can  be  in-kind  or 
services,  yes,  but  at  least,  there  is  a  re- 
quirement of  assistance  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  country.  One  example  is  in 
oiu:  report,  that  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find  is  worthwhile: 

In  Indonesia,  as  a  result  of  the  first  6 
years  of  U.S.  assisted  efforts  on  the  densely 
I>opuIated  Islands  of  Java  and  Ball,  an  esti- 
mated 2  milUon  couples,  a)>out  14  percent 
erf  those  tilglUe,  are  practicing  family 
planning. 

The  truth  is  It  is  very  difficult.  It  is  a 
battie  that  could  be  carried  on.  It  is 
tied  in,  as  the  Senator  can  well  imagine, 
with  the  problems  of  illiteracy  and  com- 
munication, as  well  85  with  the  trained 
personnel  that  are  needed. 

There  are  several  population  commit- 
tees, as  the  Senator  knows.  There  is  an 
excellent  group  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tions work  in  this  field. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  familiar  with  it 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  waging  a 
continuous  effort  in  this  area.  Our  ef- 
fort to  assist  these  voluntary  organiza- 
tions is  the  best  approach  we  can  make. 
But  for  me  to  tell  the  Senator  that  any 
coimtry  has  really  produced  the  results 
that  we  might  think  are  desirable  would 
be,  I  think,  to  stretch  the  point. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  get  into  a  sort  of 
hen  or  egg  thing  here,  because  we  are 
trying  to  assist  these  people  to  develop 
economically,  which,  in  turn,  has  an  ef- 
fect on  birthrate.  Kerala,  which  is  the 
most  affluent  state  in  India,  has  reduced 
the  birth  rate  from  something  like  45 
per  1,000  annually  to  something  like  27. 
India  is  shooting  for  a  goal  of  25  or  23 
per  1,000  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
birth  rate  is  still  running  in  the  40s  per 
1.000  on  an  annual  basis,  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  tremendous  Increase.  So  I 
suppose  we  do  have  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem on  both  fronts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  both  fronts. 
Might  I  say  that  this  legislation  does 
direct  that  effort.  We  do  attack  on  both 
the  economic  development  front  as  well 
as  the  family  planning  front. 

I  read  with  great  Interest  the  argu- 
ments at  the  Bucharest  Conference  on 
Family  Planning,  on  world  population. 
There  were  a  number  of  people  who  took 
exception  to  some  of  the  arguments  that 
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were  made  there.  One  of  the  arguments 
made  by  the  developing  countries,  as  the 
Senator  may  recall,  was  that  population, 
the  slowdown  In  population  growth  comes 
as  we  have  an  Increase  in  economic 
growth,  llie  two  sort  of  phase  In  to- 
gether. The  countries  today,  of  course, 
that  show  the  very  best  results  in  popula- 
tion control  are  the  countries  that  are 
the  most  affluent.  If  we  take  Japan  or 
the  Western  European  countries,  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  countries 
of  considerate  means,  they  are  the  coun- 
tries which  have  the  best  programs. 

There  is  one  other  coimtry  that  has 
come  to  grips  with  it  and  it  has  done  so 
under  very  stem  measures,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  and  widespread  effort.  That 
is  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We  do 
not  have  what  we  might  call  solid  statis- 
tical evidence,  but  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, from  aU  that  is  known,  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  has  a  very 
effective  family  planning  and  population 
control  program.  Needless  to  say,  the 
country  to  the  southwest,  the  subcon- 
tinent of  India,  as  well  as  other  countries 
in  that  area,  have  not  done  too  well. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  change  the 
subject  for  one  final  question.  The  Sena- 
tor made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
we  would  continue  the  previoijs  program 
of  not  allowing  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  funds  to  be  spent  for  political  pur- 
poses. I  was  curious  as  to  what  that 

meant^ 

Mr.  HUIUPHREY.  "Political  purposes," 
I  think,  is  a  phrase  that  we  have  used, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  exactly  appropri- 
ate. Plrst  of  all,  last  year,  we  directed 
that  70  percent  of  all  the  title  I  sales  of 
American  food  to  be  to  those  countries 
defined  by  the  United  Nations  as  the 
most  seriously  affected. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Actually,  about  79 
percent  of  aU  of  our  food  shipments  im- 
der  Public  Law  480  last  year  went  to  the 
countries  most  in  need  of  food  aid.  In 
the  previous  years,  the  administration 
had,  I  believe  regrettably,  adversely  af- 
feeted  the  whole  concQ)t  of  Public  Law 
480  by  having  over  60  percent  of  all  of  the 
overseas  shipment  of  food  under  Piiblic 
Law  480  go  to  Indochina  for  the  piur- 
poses  of  the  struggle  there,  the  war  there. 
That  brought  forth  from  Congress  a 
strong  protest.  The  former  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers at  that  time  in  protesting  the  use  of 
food  for  peace  for  what  appeared  to  be 
food  for  war.  I  joined  him  in  that  pro- 
test. We  urged  upon  the  administration 
by  resolution,  sense  of  the  Senate,  and 
so  on.  that  they  change  the  allocations,* 
that  they  give  priority  to  the  food  for 
the  countries  that  were  impoverished. 

Nothing  was  done.  Therefore,  last  year, 
with  the  distfaigulshed  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  and  the  dlsthiguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattixlo), 
myieir,  and  others,  we  put  into  the  bill 
language  that  not  more  than  30  percent 
could  be  used  for  political  purposes. 

1&.  BUMPERS.  If  I  may  intorupt 
the  Senator,  I  heard  that  expressed 
around  tbe  Senate  here  for  some  time, 
that  70  percent  of  the  food— this  is  toy- 
ing the  same  thing  In  a  different  way- 
mutt  go  to  those  nations  which  have 


been  classlfled  by  the  United  Nations 
as  the  most  in  need;  is  that  not  about  it? 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    That   is   correct. 
That  is  what  we  had  last  year. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Right. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  used  the  word 
for  the  other  30  percent  of  "political" 
but  that  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  may 
very  well  be,  as  a  part,  yes,  as  a  part  of 
our  diplomatic  efforts;   it  may  be  for 
market  development;  it  may  be  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  countries  that  are 
not  the  poorest  of  the  poor  but  are  still 
very  poor,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
very  clear  about  that  and,  therefore,  of 
course,  there  has  been  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  administration,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Members  here  in  the  Senate 
and   the   House,   on   the  other,   as   to 
whether  there  ought  to  be  any  of  these 
kinds  of  limitations,  30-70,  for  example. 
Then,  may  I  ask  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  when  this  bill 
was   referred    to    that   committee,    the 
members  of  that  committee  felt,  that  is, 
the  majority,  that  for  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  governed  by  the  cri- 
teria established  by  the  United  Nations 
was  giving  authority  to  the  United  Na- 
tions that  we  ought  to  preserve  for  our- 
selves. 

It  was  agreed — I  believe  the  language 
of  the  bill  indicates — that  we  called 
upon  the  President  to  give  us  a  listing 
of  those  coimtries  which  would  be  eli- 
gible, and  that  list  is 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Within  90  days. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.     TALMADGE.     It     cannot     be 
changed  without  being  resubmitted. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  that  the  language 
of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  language  of  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands,  if  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me — I  misplaced  my  glasses 
here — ^it  states: 

For  piirposes  of  «^>plylng  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  President  shall  determine 
which  countries  are  most  seriously  affected — 

In  other  words,  the  President  shall  de- 
termine— 

by  inabUlty  to  secure  sxiffldent  food  for 
their  Immediate  reqxilrements  through  their 
own  production  or  commercial  purchases 
from  abroad.  The  President  shall  make  his 
determination  on  the  basis  of  an  assess- 
ment of  global  food  production  and  needs 
and  the  latest  available  Information  on 
gross  domestic  product,  overall  nutritional 
status,  shortfalls  in  food  aTsllablllty,  and 
balance  of  payments  difficulties  for  the 
countries  of  the  developing  world.  Such  list 
of  coimtries  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Sen- 
ate not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  en- 
aetmant  of  this  section.  Any  subsequent  re- 
vision in  the  list  of  countries  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  committees  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  revision. 

So  that  we  can  get  revisions  every  30 
days,  If  need  be. 

The  President  undoubtedly,  under  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  as  it 
modified  the  language  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  will  take  into  con- 
sideration what  the  United  Nations  has 
to  say,  and  he  win  take  into  consdera- 
tkm  many  other  factors,  but  we  win 
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have  available  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  coimtries  that  are  to 
be  receiving  food  aid  under  the  70-30 
percentage.  We  will  also  have  the  Presi- 
dent reporting  regularly  to  Congress  in 
case  of  revisions;  in  other  words,  as  de- 
velopments take  place  in  the  world 
there  will  be  some  revisions. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  this  mean  that 
both  Houses  can  reject  that  or  does  it 
mean  that  committees  may  reject  his 
revision? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  it  does  not  pro- 
vide that.  It  is  an  informational  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  But  if  Congress 
chooses  it  can  act  on  it.  that  is,  if  it 
chooses  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course.  Con- 
gress can  act  and,  by  simple  resolution, 
concurrent  resolution,  saying  that  such 
provisions  do  not  apply. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  clarifying  remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  1 
have  concluded  my  statement.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  wanted  to 
make  a  statement,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  spoken  to  me  about  his  interest  and, 
so  far  as  a  formal  hitroductory  state- 
ment goes.  I  am  waiving  that,  and  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  rest  upon  the  excellent 
statement  made  by  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  let  debate  take  its  course, 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  starting 
it  off. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bUl  now  before  the  Senate.  HH.  9005, 
the  International  Development  and 
Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1975,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  International  Relations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  August  1,  1975— House  Report 
94-442.  It  passed  the  Rouse  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1975. 

This  bin,  to  authorize  assistance  for 
disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation,  to  pro- 
vide for  overseas  distribution  and  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes  Includes  a 
title  n  which  amends  Public  Law  480, 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  in  a  number  of 
ways.  It  also  includes  a  section  311, 
which  authorizes  assistance  to  land- 
grant  universities  and  other  eligible  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States,  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  programs  overseas  in 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  food,  agriculture, 
and  nutrition  problems  of  the  developing 
coimtries. 

In  the  Senate.  HJl.  9005  was  referred 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
September  11.  1975  and  reported  by  the 
committee  to  the  Senate  on  October  1, 
1975— Senate  Report  M-406. 

Mr.  President,  those  parts  of  the  bUI 
relating  to  PubUc  Law  480  and  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  land-grant  universitlet 
are  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  committee  has  no  Jurlsdlctloo 
over  sections  of  B.H.  9005  other  than 
title  n  and  section  311.  It  does  not  ex- 
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pect  to  participate  in  the  probable  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives except  as  to  those  provisions  within 
its  jurisdiction.  However,  as  to  those 
provisions  within  its  jurisdiction,  the 
Committee  expects  to  participate  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  House  conferees. 
The  matter  of  jurisdiction  is  covered 
fully  in  our  committee  report  on  the  biU. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  had  the  bin  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  October  2,  1975,  to  consider 
those  sections  within  its  jurisdiction. 

We  recognize  that  the  House  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committee  has  been  as- 
signed jurisdiction  over  certain  aspects 
of  Public  Law  480  and,  therefore,  we 
understand  the  basis  for  including 
amendments  to  Public  Law  480  in  this 
foreign  aid  bill.  But,  it  is  our  hope  that 
in  future  years  any  provisions  amending 
Public  Law  480  not  be  encumbered  by 
including  them  in  foreign  aid  legislation. 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  commend 
Senators  Sparkhan  and  Humphrky  for 
their  cooperation  and  contribution  in 
facilitating  the  problems  which  arose 
because  of  this  complicated  jurisdic- 
tional agreement. 

On  October  22,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  held  an  executive 
session  to  consider  the  amendments  pro- 
posed to  Public  Law  480  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  311,  relating  to  land- 
grant  colleges,  of  H.R.  9005. 

On  October  28,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  filed  its  report  on 
HJl.  9005 — Senate  Report  94-^4. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  considered  only 
those  parts  of  the  biU  clearly  within  its 
jurisdiction.  It  took  no  cognizance  of  any 
other  part  of  the  so-caUed  foreign  aid 
bill.  It  makes  no  judgment  on  those  parts. 
It  neither  supports  or  disapproves.  Each 
member  will  make  his  own  judgment  on 
foreign  aid. 

In  its  deliberations,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  made 
numerous  changes  in  the  provisions  of 
B.R.  9005  relating  to  Public  Law  480  and 
land-grant  institutions  and  added  other 
amendments. 

In  amending  the  blU,  the  committee 
sought  to  assure  that  the  basic  market 
development  and  domestic  aspects  of  the 
program  were  properly  respected.  And  on 
the  basis  of  its  long  experience  and  re- 
cent work  on  the  program,  the  committee 
attempted  to  refine  some  of  the  humani- 
tarian food  assistance  aspects  of  this 
legislation. 

Among  other  changes,  the  committee 
limited  to  10  percent  of  any  one  agree- 
ment the  proposed  grant  back  program 
whereby  the  President  can  forgive  a  part 
of  title  I  loan  if  a  country  uses  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  title  I  commodities 
for  certain  development  purposes.  The 
committee  is  aware  of  problems  in  the 
we  of  such  self-help  provtslons  in  the 
iNtst.  We  feel  the  concept  must  be  tested 
<Hi  a  limited  scale  before  providing  blan- 
ket authority  to  the  President  to  for- 
give title  I  loans. 

Ihe  committee  changed  the  provision 
which  anocated  a  percentage  of  title  I 
Bales  to  the  most  needy  countries  in  sev- 


eral ways.  The  committee  changed  this 
to  require  that  70  rather  tiian  80  per- 
cent of  the  program  go  to  the  most  needy 
countries  and  limited  it  to  1  year, 
rather  than  making  it  a  permanent  pro- 
vision. We  believe  that  Public  Law  480 
food  assistance  should  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  need  and  available  supplies 
and  not  on  some  arbitrary  formula.  We 
also  removed  the  requirement  that  the 
President  be  guided  by  the  United  Na- 
tions list  of  most  seriously  affected  coun- 
tries. We  could  see  no  reason  why  the 
United  Nations  should  dictate  how  we 
must  spend  the  American  taxpayer's  dol- 
lars. Rather,  we  think  that  it  makes  more 
sense  to  establish  certain  guidelines  and 
require  the  President  to  develop  a  list  of 
those  countries  which  he  feels  are  in 
most  need  of  food  aid — a  list  that  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

The  committee  also  prc^osed  that  any 
agreements  to  establish  an  international 
system  of  food  reserves  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional approval  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  consult  with  the  Agricul- 
ture Committees  of  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  agreements  affecting  agricul- 
tural commodities  covered  under  the 
programs  over  which  our  committee  has 
jurisdiction.  Many  of  these  agreements 
can  substantively  affect  the  operations 
of  our  farm  programs  to  the  point  of  ren- 
dering them  ineffective.  We  feel.  then, 
that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  make  sure 
that  domestic  interests  are  protected  be- 
fore, not  after,  the  United  States  has 
made  such  an  international  commitment. 

The  committee  established  the  provi- 
sions of  HJl.  9005  which  would  broaden 
the  role  of  land-grant  and  similar  insti- 
tutions in  the  area  of  international  agri- 
cultural development  as  a  new  title  of 
Public  Law  480,  rather  than  as  a  title 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Because 
of  the  important  role  that  PubUc  Law 
480  plays  in  supporting  international 
agricultural  research,  our  committee  felt 
tJiat  it  was  appropriate  to  combine  the 
international  agricultural  research  ac- 
tivities of  land-grant  institutions  into 
Public  Law  480. 

The  committee  has  sought  to  offer  im- 
portant and  constructive  amendments  to 
those  portions  of  the  International  De- 
velopment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1975  which  were  referred  to  us. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  originally  reported  this  leg- 
islation over  20  years  ago,,  about  $25  bil- 
Uon  worth  of  agricultural  commodities 
have  gone  to  needy  people  abroad.  But 
Public  Law  480  is  no  give  away.  Unlike 
other  U.S.  foreign  aid.  Public  Law  480 
returns  real  and  long-term  benefits  to  the 
American  farmer,  taxpayer  and  con- 
sumer. It  is  this  most  Important  balance 
of  benefits  that  have  made  this  program 
so  successful  and  offer  a  breadth  of  sup- 
ix>rt  unmatched  by  any  program  in  the 
area  of  foreign  affsiirs. 

When  Senator  Andrew  Schoeppel  of 
Kansas  first  intitMluced  the  food  for 
peace  concept,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  immediately 
recognized  the  ingenuity  of  using  our 
abundant  agricultural  productivity  to 
bolster  our  balance  of  payments  through 
farm  sales  abroad,  whllie,  at  the  same 
time,  meeting  the  immediate  food  re- 


quirements of  the  developing  world.  Since 
then,  the  committee  has  provided  the 
leadership  in  structuring  the  program  to 
meet  ciianging  needs  and  the  changing 
supply  situation. 

It  is  with  great  interest  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  par- 
ticipates in  the  current  effort  to  improve 
the  benefits  of  this  program  to  producers 
and  consumers  alike.  In  fact,  our  com- 
mittee, last  February  had  committed  it- 
self to  completely  review  all  aspects  of 
Public  Law  480.  Many  of  the  concepts 
which  are  contained  in  title  n  of  HH. 
9005  have  been  derived  from  the  work  of 
our  committee  and  certain  bills  pending 
before  it. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
continue  its  review  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  explanation  of  title  n 
and  section  311  of  H.R.  9005  be  placed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point,  along  with  a 
complete  list  of  the  amendments  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  these  two  parts  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Short  Explanation 

Title  II  and  section  311  of  H.R.  9005,  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  would  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480).  The  principal  provi- 
sions would — 

( 1 )  Expand  the  statement  of  the  purposes 
of  Public  Law  480  to  Include  certain  hu- 
manitarian and  other  policy  objectlTes. 

(2)  Authorize  the  President  to  credit,  or 
grant  back  up  to  10  percent  of  Title  I  loan 
repayment  obligations  If  proceeds  derived  by 
the  recipient  government  from  the  salea  of 
Title  I  commodities  are  used  for  certain 
specified  self-help  purposes. 

(3)  Provide  more  general  authority  for 
the  President  to  waive  the  prohibition  of 
Title  I  sales  to  coiintrlee  trading  with  Cuba 
or  North  Vietnam. 

(4)  Establish  a  mintmnm  volums  of  food 
assistance  to  be  distributed  under  Title  n 
of  1.3  mUllon  metric  tons,  of  which  a  mini- 
mum of  900.000  metric  tons  would  be  dis- 
tributed through  nonprofit  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  the  World  Food  Program. 

(5)  PlaofB  Umitations  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  commodities  donated  under 
Title  n  may  be  sold  by  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment. 

(6)  Permit  members  of  the  Joint  executive- 
legislative  Public  Law  480  advisory  commit- 
tee to  appoint  representatives  to  serve  in 
their  place. 

(7)  Add  a  new  Title  V  containing  provi- 
sions to  IncreaM  the  participation  of  the 
land-grant  coUeges  and  other  unlTenltlee 
and  coUeges  in  solving  the  food,  agrlcultui*. 
and  nutrition  problems  of  the  developing 
world. 

Title  n  of  H3.  9006,  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
would  also^ 

(1)  R«qulre,  for  fiscal  year  1978.  that  at 
least  70  percent  of  the  food  onrnmodltUs 
distributed  under  Title  I  of  PubUo  Law  480 
be  aUocated  to  countries  most  serloualy  af- 
fected by  InabUlty  to  secure  suffldent  food 
for  their  immediate  reqiilrementa  through 
their  own  production  or  oommarelal  pur- 
chase from  abroMl. 

(3)  Authorise  and  encourage  the  Prssl- 
dent  to  seek  Intemattonal  agrsemant,  sub- 
ject to  Ooogi'seslonal  ^proval.  for  a  system 
of  food  reecTTes  to  meet  food  shortags  smer- 
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genelM  »nd  provide  insurance  agaUut  unex- 
pected abortfallB  In  food  production. 

(3)  Bequlre  a  report  on  the  implement*- 
tlon  of  tbe  recommendstlona  of  the  World 
f^ood  Conference. 

(4)  Hequlre  the  President  to  consult  with 
tbe  Agriculture  Committees  of  the  Congress 
In  regard  to  negotiations  InvOlTlng  agricul- 
tural tvwnitintHti—  covered  under  farm  price 
support  and  other  agricultural  programs  of 
the  United  States  GoTemment. 

Idsr  or  Akbtdiczmts  Maoc  bt  the  CoaumrzK 

Oir  AaUCULTTTXK  AND  FOKISTKT  TO  TrTLX  11 
(PJL.    480)     AltD    SXCnON    311,     (liAKD-QBAMT 

UMirxasmss)  or  Hit.  9006 

The  Committee  amended  Title  n  and  sec- 
tlm  311  In  tbe  manner  that  Is  described 
below.  This  list  of  amendments  refers  only 
to  the  dUferences  between  tbe  bill  as  re- 
ported by  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  tbe  bill  being  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculttire  and  Forestry.  It 
does  not  Include  technical  and  clarifying 
changes.  For  a  more  complete  description  of 
this  Committee's  actions,  see  tbe  section  of 
the  report  entitled  "Committee  Considera- 
tion". 

1.  (a)  In  the  policy  statement  of  Public 
Iaw  480  (section  201),  tbe  Committee  modi- 
fled  tbe  mandate  that  tbe  President  give 
priority  to  """^'"e  food  aid  available  to  needy 
nations  to  the  food  aid  required  by  those 
nations  to  meet  tbelr  food  reqi^lrements 
which  they  are  unable  to  meet  on  a  normal 
commercial  basis. 

(b)  The  policy  statement  was  further  mod- 
ified to  eliminate  tbe  requirement  that  ald- 
reoelvlng  countries  emphasize  labor-inten- 
sive, small-farm  agriculture.  Other  provisions 
of  Title  n  of  the  bill  were  changed  to  con- 
f<Min  to  this  amendment. 

(e)  Tbe  Committee  added  to  tbe  policy 
statement  tbe  requirement  that  aid-receiving 
countries  Improve  tbelr  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, storage,  and  distribution  of  food 
commodities.  Other  provisions  of  Title  n  of 
the  bill  were  amended  to  conform  to  this 
amendment. 

(d)  The  Committee  added  to  tbe  pMlcy 
statement  a  new  paragr^h  to  direct  the 
President  to  assure  that  the  allocation  of 
Public  Law  480  resources  Is  based  on  an 
assessment  of  commercial  market  potential 
for  TJS.  farm  commodities. 

(e)  The  Committee  added  to  tbe  policy 
statement  tbe  requirement  that  the  Presi- 
dent give  appropriate  recognition  to,  and 
support  of  a  strong  and  viable  American 
farm  economy  In  providing  tbe  food  security 
for  the  consumers  of  this  Natlcoi  and  tbe 

WOTld. 

3.  The  President  Is  required  to  notify  the 
Congress  within  10  days  of  his  Intent  to 
exercise  tbe  waiver  of  tbe  prohibition  on 
sales  to  countries  trading  with  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam. 

3.  The  President  must  emphasize  the  sale 
of  processed  grain  prodiicts.  Including 
blended  and  protein  fortified  foods,  in  sales 
of  grain  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

4.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  waive 
repayment  of  that  portion  of  tbe  value  of 
a  loan  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  which 
represents  the  cost  of  processing  hlgb- 
proteln  blended  or  fortified  foods. 

6.  The  Committee  deleted  the  requirement 
that  the  President  transmit  Intentions  to 
utlllae  releases  and  grant-backs  (described 
in  section  104  of  Public  Law  480)  of  U.S.-beld 
foreign  currencies  to  the  Senate  ^reign 
BelatloDs  Committee. 

0.  Ttie  Committee  adopted  an  amendment 
which  woold  prolilMt  th*  use  of  foreign 
currency  proceeds  from  sale  of  commodltlee 
made  aTallable  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law 
4M  for  the  development  of  abortlfiudents  or 
taehnlqaas  of  abortion. 

7.  "me  Committee  adopted  an  amendment 
to  direct  that  uses  of  foreign  currencies  un- 


der the  "grant-back"  proced\ire  under  Title 
I  oi  Public  Law  4Q0_be  directed  at  achieving 
the  policy  objectives  of  Public  Law  480  (as 
well  as  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961). 

8.  The  Committee  also  made  eligible  the 
activities  of  tbe  "farmer-to-farmer"  program 
(section  406)  imder  the  "grant-back"  pro- 
cedure In  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

9.  Section  406  itself  was  also  amended  to 
vest  reeponsibllity  for  the  "farmer-to-fann- 
er" program  in  the  President,  rather  than 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

10.  The  Committee  amended  the  "grant- 
back"  procedure  authorized  under  section 
106(b)  to  limit,  for  each  fiscal  year,  pay- 
ments to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  each  agreement. 

11.  The  Committee  amended  tbe  provision 
of  HH.  9006  regarding  assistance  to  "most 
seriously  affected  countries"  to — 

(a)  Make  it  a  1-year  provision  rather 
than  a  permanent  part  of  Public  Law  480; 

(b)  Reduce  tbe  requirement  that  80  per- 
cent of  Title  I,  Public  Law  480,  food  aid 
go  to  "most  seriously  affected  countries"  to  a 
70  percent  requlrment;  and 

(c)  Authorize  the  President  (rather  than 
tbe  United  Nations)  to  determine  which 
countries  are  most  seriously  affected  by  In- 
ability to  secure  sufficient  food.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  base  bis  deter- 
minations on  certain  criteria  prescribed  by 
the  bill.  Tbe  President  would  be  required  to 
submit  his  determinations  to  tbe  appropriate 
congressional  committees  within  30  days. 

12.  The  Committee  adopted  an  amendment 
to  section  408  of  Public  Law  480  to  change 
tbe  annual  report  required  by  that  section 
from  a  calendar  year  to  a  fiscal  year  basis. 

13.  Tbe  Committee  modified  tbe  reporting 
requirement  for  "a  revised  global  assessment 
of  food  production  and  needs"  by  changing 
tbe  report  deadline  from  October  1  to  No- 
vember 1. 

14.  The  provision  which  authorizes  and  en- 
courages the  President  seek  agreement  on  an 
International  system  of  national  reserves  was 
modified  by  tbe  Committee  to  delete  the  word 
"national"  from  tbe  phrase  "national  food 
reserves"  and  provide  that  any  such  agree- 
ment would  be  subject  to  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

16.  At  the  end  of  Title  n  of  HJl.  9005,  the 
Committee  added  a  new  section  amending 
section  22  of  the  Agrlcultiu-al  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933.  The  new  provision  provides  that 
the  President  shall  consult  with  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  of  the  Congress,  when- 
ever possible,  before  entering  into  discussions 
to  negotiate  any  international  or  trade  agree- 
ment affecting  any  agricultural  commodity 
covered  under  domestic  price  support  or  oth- 
er domestic  farm  programs  of  tbe  United 
States  Government.  The  President  is  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  Committee  informed  of  all 
matters  relating  to  such  discussions  at  least 
every  90  days  during  the  course  of  these  dis- 
cussions. The  new  provision  does  not  apply 
to  agreements  specifically  authorized  under 
existing  statutes. 

16.  The  Committee  amended  section  311  of 
HJl.  9005  to  structure  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  land-grant  and  similar  institutions  as 
a  new  title  of  Public  Law  480  rather  than 
a  new  title  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

17.  The  Committee  amended  the  definition 
of  the  Institutions  eligible  under  section  311 
of  H.R.  9005  to  permit  community  colleges, 
which  would  otherwise  qtiallfy,  to  partlcl« 
pate  In  this  program. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ABODREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  I  withhold  It. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Alan  Chvotkln. 
a  member  of  my  staff,  be  granted  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  this  matter. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Robert  Downen  and 
Claude  Alexander  be  granted  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  consideration  of  HH, 
9005. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  fnMn 
Oregon.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Wes  Mlchaelsoh,  of  my  staff. 
bp  granted  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
Uie  discussion  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  ctdl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.  We  covered  much 
of  the  same  groimd  in  our  statements. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  and  this 
Nation  accepted  an  obligation  21  yean 
ago  to  provide  foreign  food  assistance  to 
less  fortunate  peoples  than  our  own  wltti 
our  bountiful  agricultural  resources.  In 
1954,  the  83d  Congress  set  forth  the  policy 
under  Public  Law  480  which  is  as  vaUd 
today  as  it  was  then. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  in  "support  of  title 
n  and  section  311  of  the  Internatlraial 
Development  and  Pood  Assistance  Act  of 
1975  (H.R.  9005).  those  sections  of  tbe 
bill  over  which  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  Jurisdiction.  I  am  confident 
title  n,  amending  Public  Law  480,  the 
food  for  peace  program  and  section  311, 
the  famine  prevention  provision,  have 
been  greatly  Improved  by  committee 
amendments.  I  Join  the  chairman  in  ask- 
ing my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  to  siQ)- 
port  these  improvements. 

Essentially,  our  amendments  comple- 
ment other  original  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  version  in  that  we  recognize 
the  growing  demand  for  food  in  the  world 
and  that  the  United  States  can  best  help 
meet  that  need  by  sharing  both  food  and 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  produce  food. 
In  recent  years  we  have  gone  from  a  sur- 
plus, ccmtrolled  production  position  In 
food  stocks  to  an  all-out,  expanded  pro- 
duction position.  We  no  longer  spend  a 
million  dollars  a  day  of  taxpayers'  money 
for  surpus  grain  stocks,  but  Instead  have 
sold  those  stocks  and  billions  of  bushels 
more  to  hungry  people  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  still  have  adequate  supplies  and 
we  still  continue  to  share  them  with 
other  nations — to  those  who  can  afford 
to  buy  and  to  those  who  are  not  com- 
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pletely  financially  capable.  This  legis- 
lation is  concerned  with  this  latter  group 
of  nations.  \ 

There  is  still  tragic -Evidence  that  vita- 
min and  protein  deficiencies  are  robbing 
many  people  throughout  the  world  of 
their  productive  capacities.  Malnutrition 
takes  its  worst  toll  in  the  first  5  years  of 
human  growth,  blunting  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  preschool  children,  and 
very  often  retarding  their  mental  grovrth 
as  well.  In  countries  where  food  shortages 
are  both  chronic  and  widespread,  this  ir- 
reversible process  affects  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  infant  population. 

IMFKOVEO    NTJTKITION    PROVmED 

New  provisions  of  this  bill  will  provide 
better  nutrition  to  millions  of  jroungsters 
in  many  lands  through  a  unique  partner- 
ship between  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors of  this  country.  Now,  blended  im- 
proved high  protein  foods  can  be  sold 
with  new  incentives  under  title  I  of  the 
act. 

These  youngsters  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  survival  to  adulthood  and  a 
productive  useful  life:  and,  as  a  result. 
their  countries  have  a  greater  h(«je  of 
economic  progress — and  the  world  a 
greater  hope  of  peaceful  existence. 

BUPPLXMXMTS   VOLT7NTABT   PROGRAMS 

They  are  the  youngsters  fortunate 
enough  to  be  Included  among  the  orga- 
nized child-feeding  activities  of  Ameri- 
ca's great  voluntary  agencies  for  over- 
seas relief  and  rehabilitation,  organiza- 
tions such  as  CARE,  the  Protestant 
Church  World  Service  and  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  Catholic  Relief  Service 
and  its  Charitas  coimterparts,  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee, and  a  number  of  similar  privately 
supported  humanitarian  organizations 
helping  to  carry  out  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's food-for-peace  program.  This 
bill  will  assure  these  voluntary  agencies 
and  the  world  food  program  a  minimum 
of  900,000  tons  of  food  aid  annually. 

We  need  to  advance  to  the  goal  that 
has  been  sought  by  all  men  since  before 
the  dawn  of  human  history.  Long  before 
men  formulated  slogans — Indeed,  be- 
fore they  had  developed  much  use  for 
words — Uiey  sought  to  allay  hunger. 
Thus,  the  policy  we  set  forth  in  Public 
Iaw  480  is  to  fill  one  of  the  most  basic 
needs  common  to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  many  na- 
tions receive  food  donations  under  title 
n  of  food  for  peace  convert  over  the 
years  through  title  I  concessional  sales 
purchased  to  regular  cash  buying  cus- 
tomers for  our  agricultural  commodities. 
Japan  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of 
such  a  transition  from  donations  to  our 
largest  single  customer  for  these  com- 
modities. 

With  the  new  section  311  of  the  bill, 
this  program  will  be  Improved  so  that 
we  may  also  share  more  of  our  agricul- 
tural technology  with  the  nations  to  help 
them  help  themselves  in  food  produc- 
tion to  prevent  famine.  The  program  will 
authorize  our  land-grant  colleges  to  lend 
theh-  expertise  in  food  production  to 
these  nations.  Still  another  provision 
win  authorize  the  farmer-to-farmer  pro- 
gram under  which  American  farmers 
will  visit  these  nations  and  work  directiy 


with  their  farmers  in  improving  food 
production,  processing,  and  distributing 
abilities. 

FARMER-TO-FARMER    PROVISIONS 

The  farmer-to-farmer  provisions  to 
the  food-for-peace  program  were  made 
part  of  the  law — section  460 — in  1966, 
but  have  never  been  implemented.  The 
new  provisions  enable  the  administra- 
tion to  utilize  the  program  as  an  incen- 
tive to  nations  that  need  more  food.  The 
administration  will  now  be  able  to  uti- 
lize the  farmer-to-farmer  program  in 
conjunction  with  other  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  in  a  maimer  which  will 
complement  a  ccnnprehensive  self-help 
effort  in  lesser  developed  nations. 

The  program  will  bring  a  new  flexi- 
bility to  foreign  aid.  Today's  American 
farmer  is  a  businessman,  a  food  distrib- 
utor, a  food  processor,  a  community 
leader.  He  will  take  a  broad  range  of 
talents  and  practical  knowledge  with 
him  which  will  assist  individual  and 
groups  of  farmers  and  rural  areas  in 
general. 

He  can  teach:  How  to  improve  culti- 
vation practices;  how  to  use  improved 
seed;  how  to  improve  harvest  tech- 
niques; how-to' store  and  market  com- 
modities; how  to  initially  process  some 
commodities  on  the  farm  or  through  a 
local  group  of  farmers  working  together; 
and  how  groups  of  farmers  may  work 
together  to  organize  various  groups  such 
as  we  know  here  as  conservation  dis- 
tricts, extension  councils,  or  local  proc- 
essing or  storage  cooperatives. 

PRACTICAL    EXPERTISE    ESSENTIAI. 

Our  farmers  have  a  wide  range  of 
expertise  from  which  to  draw.  The  pro- 
gram must  be  administered  so  as  to  draw 
on  the  proper  practical  and  appropriate 
expertise  to  flt  the  needs  of  the  nations 
desiring  help.  The  program  would  be 
carried  out  with  the  cooperation  and 
participation  of  U.S.  organizations  and 
institutions  best  qualified  and  experi- 
enced In  American  agriculture  and  In 
the  transfer  of  technology  to  develop- 
ing countries.  This  would  include  coor- 
dination and  utilization  of  Peace  Corps 
and  AID  personnel  as  well  as  other  par- 
ticipating organizations  and  institutions 
such  as  our  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, other  educational  Institutions 
and  private  organizations  offering  re- 
sources relevant  to  the  program. 

The  matching  of  personnel  to  flt  the 
speciflc  needs  will  be  difficult,  but  the 
appraisal  of  the  need  flrst  will  require 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  in- 
volved. Selection  of  participants  should 
not  necessarily  be  on  the  basis  of  ad- 
vanced educational  degrees  so  often  used 
as  criteria.  In  some  cases  older  farmers 
with  considerable  practical  experience 
could  best  serve  the  need.  In  other  cases, 
a  program  utilizing  the  youth  and  ener- 
gies of  the  4-H  foundation  or  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  or  other  comparable 
groups  of  farm  youth  would  be  more 
appropriate.  Possibly  a  farmer  who  has 
management  knowledge  of  commodity 
processing  or  storage  would  be  best 
suited  to  deal  with  particular  problems 
in  a  special  climatic  region.  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  a  community  leader 
could  be  needed  to  organize  farmers  to 


accomplish  a  project  as  a  group  which 
would  benefit  each  Individual. 

Assessment  of  need,  recruiting  of  per- 
sonnel, prior  training  to  minimize  dis- 
ruption to  social  customs  and  language 
barriers  are  all  principle  considerations 
to  the  proper  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  will  take  time,  but  is  well  worth 
the  effort  and  can  result  in  providing 
the  proper  Incentives  to  make  lesser  de- 
veloped nations  more  self-sufBcient. 

Mr.  President,  I  sihcerely  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  improvements  the 
Agriculture  Committee  has  made  to  this 
l^islatlon.  These  changes  will  lend  great 
support  to  the  hungry  people  of  other 
nations  and  further  enhance  our  posi- 
tion of  agricultural  leadership  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  If 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  wishes  to  speak 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  very  brief  statement. 

Mr.  CASE.  On  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that  Jodie  Levin- 
Epstein  and  Marianne  Albertson  of  my 
staff  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  for- 
eign assistance  legislation  deserves  the 
full  support  of  the  Congress. 

Two  years  ago.  Congress  made  a  com- 
mitment that  U.S.  development  assist- 
ance would  be  focused  on  helping  the 
poorest  people  of  the  world.  This  legisla- 
tion reaffirms  and  strengthens  that  com- 
mitment. 

A  year  ago,  the  international  commu- 
nity decided  at  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence to  make  a  major  joint  effort  to  solve 
the  growing  world  food  problem.  ITiis 
legislation  commits  the  greatest  share  of 
U.S.  development  assistance  to  that 
effort. 

I  think  it  can  be  improved  and  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  do  so  later,  but 
I  think  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  excellent 
It  hEis  great  emphasis  on  world  develop- 
ment, on  nations  developing  their  ability 
to  feed  themselves. 

Two  months  ago,  at  the  seventh  spe- 
cial session  of  the  United  Nations,  a  new 
spirit  of  cooperation  replaced  the  old  one 
of  confrontation  In  the  economic  dis- 
cussions between  the  United  States  and 
the  developing  countries.  This  legislation 
is  proof  that  the  United  States  Is  will- 
ing to  commit  some  of  Its  resources  to 
the  new  cooperative  effort  to  solve  the 
world's  economic  problems. 

Today,  the  Senate  will  decide  whether 
to  make  this  Investment  In  foreign  assist- 
ance. It  Is  an  Investment  In  a  better  fu- 
ture for  the  world's  poorest  people.  It  is 
an  Investment  in  the  ability  of  the 
world's  poor  to  feed  themselves  at  a  time 
when  the  world's  rich  are  demanding  an 
ever  greater  share  of  the  agricultural 
production.  It  is  an  Investment  in  the 
economic  development  of  cotmtries 
whose  natural  resources  we  need  to  keep 
our  own  economy  going.  In  short,  it  is 
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an  Investment  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
make. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this 
legislation  is  its  emphasis  on  develop- 
ment in  the  r\iral  areas — where  the  vast 
majority  of  the  world's  poorest  people 
live.  We  have  learned,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  international  donor  commu- 
nity and  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves, that  trickle  down  does  not  work. 
Many  countries  have  invested  heavily  in 
industrial  development  only  to  see  their 
agricultural  production  decline  and  their 
dependence  on  Imported  food  and  indus- 
trial goods  Increase.  Many  large  hospi- 
tals have  been  built  but  have  not  pro- 
vided the  majority  living  in  rural  areas 
with  even  the  most  basic  health  care. 
Much  has  been  invested  In  education, 
often  with  the  result  that  a  few  are  pre- 
pared for  Jobs  that  do  not  exist  in  their 
countries  while  the  many  have  received 
no  training  in  basic  skills  that  could 
greatly  increase  their  incomes. 

Many  have  concluded  that  develop- 
ment must  begin  with  the  vast  majority 
who  are  poor  rather  than  with  the  few 
who  are  wealthy — that  is  with  the  small 
farmers.  This  is  where  foreign  assist- 
ance should  be  focused  not  only  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons  but  also  for  economic 
reasons.  Most  developing  countries  rely 
on  agricultural  exports  for  the  foreign 
exchange  they  need  in  all  areas  of  de- 
velopment. Agricultural  development  is 
the  key  to  solving  the  problem  of  having 
to  import  food  when  foreign  exchange 
is  badly  needed  for  development.  Train- 
ing and  education  that  will  improve 
small  farmer  productivity  will  have  par- 
ticularly high  returns  for  countries 
whose  economies  are  predominantly  agri- 
cultural. And  health  services  aimed  at 
delivering  basic  preventative  care  to  the 
majority  in  the  rural  areas  will  not  only 
have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  health 
and  productivity  of  the  people,  but  also 
on  population  control  efforts. 

I  recently  visited  several  African  coun- 
tries, and  it  was  clear  that  agricultural 
development  was  very  important  to  each 
of  them.  Between  80  and  90  percent  of 
their  populations  were  living  in  rural 
areas.  Tanzania  decided  some  time  ago 
to  give  agriculture  the  highest  priority 
In  Its  economic  development  effort.  It  is 
now  in  the  process  of  moving  people  from 
Isolated,  single-family  dwellings  into  vil- 
lages where  they  can  be  provided  with 
education,  health  services,  agricultural 
Inputs,  and  marketing  facilities.  Tan- 
zania's development  priorities  are  very 
close  to  those  in  this  biU.  It  is  concen- 
trating on  the  rural  masses  rather  than 
on  the  urban  elite.  It  Is  trying  to  become 
self-sufficient  in  food  production  rather 
than  In  industrial  production.  It  is  at- 
tempting to  provide  basic  health  services 
and  education  for  everyone  rather  than 
elaborate  services  for  the  few.  Represent- 
atives of  the  Tanzanian  Oovemment 
recognized  that  this  kind  of  development 
would  be  a  long,  slow  process.  When  there 
ts  nothing  to  begin  with,  it  is  harder  to 
pnyvlde  even  the  basic  essentials  for 
everyone  than  It  is  to  build  great  wealth 
for  a  few.  Tanzania  demonstrated  that 
the  approach  to  development  In  this  bill 
win  not  result  In  large.  Impressive  proj- 
ects that  can  be  completed  overnight. 


But  it  did  prove  that  this  approach  to 
development  is  right,  because  the  poorest 
people  were  gaining  access  to  education, 
training  In  new  farming  methods,  and 
health  services. 

Zambia  and  Zaire  are  just  now  begin- 
ning to  focus  on  their  agricultural  devel- 
opment needs.  Both  coimtries  have  relied 
heavily  on  copper  for  their  income  and 
have  invested  much  of  their  earnings  in 
mining  and  industry.  As  a  result,  both 
have  had  to  Increasingly  rely  on  imports 
for  food,  capital  equipment,  and  indus- 
trial raw  materials.  In  Zaire,  much  of 
the  population  is  malnourished  and  to- 
tally left  out  of  the  development  proc- 
ess, even  though  the  economic  growth 
rate  has  been  high.  With  the  fall  in  cop- 
per prices,  both  countries  have  realized 
that  they  have  to  invest  much  more  in 
developing  their  rich  potential  in  agri- 
culture and  their  vast,  untapped  hmnan 
resources  in  the  rural  areas. 

This  bill  includes  some  important  new 
initiatives  in  strengthening  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  world  agricultural  de- 
velopment. First,  it  ties  food  aid  to  self- 
help  in  agricultural  production.  It  in- 
structs the  President  to  take  into  accoimt 
a  coimtry's  own  efforts  to  increase  its 
food  production  in  allocating  Public  Law 
480  food  aid.  It  also  enables  the  Presi- 
dent to  forgive  a  portion  of  a  country's 
Public  Law  480  title  I  debt  if  that  money 
will  be  used  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment. It  Is  very  Important  that  agricul- 
tural development  be  included  in  this 
way  in  U.S.  food  aid.  Food  aid  has  been 
used  in  the  past  by  some  countries  in  a 
way  that  discourages  their  own  agricul- 
tural production.  They  have  relied  on 
cheap  food  from  abroad  to  keep  their 
own  food  prices  down,  thus  discouraging 
their  farmers  and  increasing  their  re- 
liance on  food  Imports.  At  a  time  of 
growing  world  food  scarcity,  U.S.  food 
aid  must  Ije  used  in  a  way  that  will  en- 
courage world  food  production. 

A  second  important  contribution  this 
legislation  makes  to  world  agricultural 
production  is  the  provision  of  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  International  Fund  for  Agri- 
cultural Development.  The  contribution 
will  come  from  the  reflows  from  prior  aid 
loans.  This  is  an  important  multilateral 
effort,  involving  the  newly  rich  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  as  well  as  the  industri- 
tillzed  states,  to  solve  the  problem  of 
world  hunger.  It  Is  fitting  that  the  In- 
come generated  from  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  be  ploughed  back  into 
this  multilateral  fund. 

This  legislation  will  improve  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  help  small  farmers  by  Initiating 
research  In  Intermediate  technology. 
Most  research  in  new  technologies  Is  done 
In  Industrialized  nations  where  labor  Is 
scarce  and  capital  is  abimdant.  If  we  are 
to  effectively  contribute  to  world  eco- 
nomic development,  however,  we  will 
have  to  use  some  of  these  research  skills 
In  developing  technologies  that  are  ap- 
propriate to  the  labor-intensive,  capital- 
scarce  economies  of  the  less  developed 
coimtries.  A  small,  easily  managed  farm 
Implement  can  greatly  increase  produc- 
tion where  larger,  complicated  machin- 
ery might  simply  replace  workers  without 
Increasing  yields. 
Finally,  this  legislation  provides  for 


$50  million  of  this  year's  reflows  from 
past  aid  loans  to  be  used  to  help  the 
drought-stricken  nations  of  Africa  to  be- 
gin economic  recovery.  These  are  among 
the  poorest  countries  in  the  world.  Their 
farmers  and  nomadic  herdsmen  have 
been  using  the  same  production  tech- 
niques for  centuries.  Their  water  re- 
sources go  largely  untapped.  An  invest- 
ment in  agricultural  development  In  these 
countries  will  make  the  desert  bloom.  It 
will  enable  those  who  have  relied  heavily 
on  international  food  aid  to  feed  them- 
selves. The  drought  in  the  Sahel  cost  the 
international  donor  community  $900  mil- 
lion. If  it  happens  again  in  1985,  it  win 
cost  $3  billion.  The  investment  this  bill 
makes  In  agricultural  development  In 
Africa  and  throughout  the  world  Is  obvi- 
ously well  worth  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  provides 
the  kind  of  foreign  assistance  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  and  will  support.  None  of 
the  money  in  this  bill  goes  for  military 
assistance.  Rather,  it  will  go  directly  to 
the  world's  poorest  people.  It  will  go  to 
the  fight  against  hunger,  ignorance,  and 
disease.  It  will  use  the  tremendous  agri- 
cultural research  and  technological  re- 
sources of  this  country  in  the  effort  to  in- 
crease world  food  production.  It  not  only 
provides  the  most  effective  kind  of  bilat- 
eral assistance,  but  also  Increases  this 
coimtry's  participation  in  important  mul- 
tilateral efforts.  I  am  confident  that  this 
legislation  will  be  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people  and  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  make  a  very  important  point 
of  order.  Before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to  have 
Senator  Humphrey,  the  manager  of  the 
bil>,  present. 

Mr.   TALMADGE.   Will   the   Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Senator  Humphrbt 
indicated  to  me,  when  I  was  presenting 
my  brief  remarks,  that  he  had  to  visit 
with  an  important  constituent.  He  sug- 
gested that  I  ask  for  a  quorum  call  and 
he  would  return  to  the  Chamber.  I  did 
so,  but  he  has  not  yet  returned.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  have  a  quorum  call  at 
this  time  and  ask  the  aides  In  the  Cham- 
ber to  see  If  they  can  locate  the  Senator. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  reluctance  I  rise  to  raise  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  with  reference  to  section 
492(d),  (page  S,  line  17)  and  section 
302(e)  (page  23,  line  6).  authorizing 
funds  "to  be  made  available"  which  vlo- 
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lates  section  401(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
Public  Law  93-344,  which  states: 

It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  consider 
any  bill  or  resolution  which  provides  new 
spending  authority  described  In  subsection 
(c)(2)  (A)  or  (B)  (or  any  amendment  which 
provides  such  new  spending  authority) ,  un- 
less that  bUl,  resolution,  or  amendment  also 
provides  that  such  new  spending  authority  Is 
to  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
luch  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriations  Acts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  the  point  of  order  is  well 
taken  under  section  401(a)  of  Public 
Law  93-344.  Therefore,  the  bill  cannot 
be  considered. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  concern  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  has  expressed.  Might  I  say 
most  respectfully  that  in  the  other  body, 
and  I  say  this  to  the  Parliamentarian, 
as  the  Parliamentarian  Imows,  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Parliamentarian  was  that  the 
language  was  in  order  in  the  bill. 

This,  is  the  language  from  the  other 
body,  but  we  have  our  own  rules;  I  un- 
derstand that. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
that  the  report  indicates  what  has  been 
our  practice,  that  the  use  of  funds  for 
these  purposes,  whatever  the  purposes  as 
outlined  were,  would  of  course  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  appropriations  action. 
So  it  might  be,  if  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold his  point  of  order,  that  we  might 
be  able  to  reconcile  our  differences  here, 
because  there  is  no  desire  to  escape  the 
appropriations  process. 

For  example:  On  line  6,  the  language 
"after  July  1,  1975,  atre  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977"  instead  of  "authorized 
to  be  made  available." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that  to  vitiate  the  point  of  order 
and  the  rulings  would  require  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  would  prevent  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  from  making  an  amendment, 
is  there? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  3rield,  I  know  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  rather  drastic.  I  know  this  Is 
the  first  time  this  section  has  been  re- 
viewed by  this  body.  But  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  handle  this  provision  ex- 
peditiously, and  it  should  be  brought 
back  to  the  Senate  floor  not  later  than 
this  weekend. 

We  have  great  concern  over  the  mat- 
ter of  reflows  and  back  door  financing. 
The  bill  as  reported  Is  In  violation  of  the 
Budget  Act.  Furthermore,  it  exceeds  the 
limit  set  forth  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee by  $392,000,000.  The  ApproiNiatlaDS 
Committee  is  also  quite  unhappy  with 
the  treatment  of  the  operating  expenses 
account.  Therefore,  we  would  like  very 
much  In  accordance  with  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act,  to  take  Jurisdiction  of  this  bill 


and  to  return  It  to  the  floor  at  an  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  most  respectfully  that  each  year 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  In 
fact  always  appropriated  these  reflows. 
We  are  not  going  to  violate  the  budget 
act  at  all.  The  House  of  Representatives 
is  subject  to  the  same  act;  it  Is  a  public 
law.  The  House  passed  this  bill  with  this 
provision  in  It.  All  appropriation  bills 
originate  in  the  House. 

Our  report  on  this  particular  measure 
says  that  the  use  of  these  funds  for 
these  purposes  would,  of  course,  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  appropriations  action; 
and,  speaking  for  the  committee,  if 
tliere  is  any  concern  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  has,  on 
line  6  on  page  23,  if  the  Senator  will  look 
at  those  words,  what  it  says  is: 

"after  July  1,  1975,  are  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  each  of  the  flscal 
years". 

I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  any 
doubt  at  all  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  Is  fully  pre- 
served there  in  specific  language,  even  as 
it  has  been  fully  preserved  in  precedent 
and  tradition. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  before  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  amendment  sug- 
gested by  my  distinguished  friend,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Senate  note  that 
from  fiscal  year  1962  to  fiscal  year  1975, 
the  reflows  that  we  are  speaking  of  for 
AID  amounted  to  a  grand  total  of  $1,- 
299,923,000.  That  is  not  peanuts.  It  Is 
big  money,  money  over  which  we  have 
had  no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  most  re- 
spectfully that  this  is  money  over  which 
the  committee  has  had  jurisdiction. 
These  are  moneys  that  they  have  ap- 
propriated. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  They  were  loan  reflows. 
They  were  not  appropriated  in  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  were  used.  Second, 
according  to  the  estimates  submitted  by 
AID,  from  fiscal  lf"'6  to  and  including 
1980.  we  would  have  refiows  in  the 
amount  of  $2,554,000,000. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  These  are  large  sums  of 
money. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Large  sums  of  mon- 
ey, and  that  Is  why  in  this  language  we 
are  authorizing  their  use  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  appropriations  process.  We 
authorize  them  for  specific  purposes, 
such  as  for  the  International  F\ind  for 
Agricultural  Development  the  sum  of 
$200  million.  But  it  is  not  to  bsrpass  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  And  I  think 
it  should  be  noted  that  when  this  point 
was  raised  in  the  other  body,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  rose  in  opposition  to  the 
point  of  order. 

He  noted  some  of  the  same  points  that 
are  being  made  here.  Here  Is  the  House 
debate.  He  said: 

The  committee  does  not  intend  that  these 
funds  be  exempt  from  the  apprt^rlatlon 
process,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  foUowlng 
language.  The  clear  language  of  the  bUl,  Mr. 
Speaker,  proposed  In  section  103  specifically 
provides  that  amounts  repaid  are  autbcHlzed 
to  be  avaUable  for  use  and  authorized  for 
appropriation.  It  does  not  provide  that  they 
b«  avaUable  for  use  as  an  i4>proprtatlon. 


In  other  words,  for  use  as  an  appro- 
priation; it  provides  that  they  be  au- 
thorized first,  and  then  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  works  its  will  in  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

Then  Representativ^AUMAN,  who  was 
raising  the  point  of  ord^tvsaid : 

I  am  making  the  point  of  order  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  preventing  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl,  Inasmuch  as  the  public  law 
to  which  I  have  referred  says  that  It  shall 
not  be  in  order  for  either  House  to  consider 
a  blU  which  contains  such  a  provision. 

I  woiUd,  therefore.  In  response  to  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  conunlt- 
tee.  refer  to  the  committee  report  on  page  46 
which  says: 

The  third  subsection  added  to  section  103 
authorizes  repayments  on  prior  year  aid  loans 
to  be  made  avaUable  for  specified  purposes. 

This  would  remove  it  from  the  apprc^rla- 
tion  process. 

The  Speaker  then  said: 

The  Chair  Is  ready  to  rule.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  Is  mniring  the  point  of  order 
that  the  portion  of  the  bUl  under  section 
302(e)  constitutes  new  pending  authority 
and  violates  section  401(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act,  Public  Law  93-344. 

The  Chair  has  reviewed  ttie  language 
shown  In  the  bUl  and  in  the  report  which 
shows  that  It  is  subject  to  the  appropriation 
process  because  the  whole  Intent  and  thrust 
is  predicated  on  the  words  "are  authorized 
to  be  made  avaUable."  In  other  words,  the 
reflow  funds  are  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  by  sub- 
sequent legislative  actions  and  not  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  passage  of  this  bUl. 

Last  year,  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriations  Act,  the  language  read  as 
follows: 

Food  and  nutrition.  Development  Assist- 
ance: For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  103,  $300,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  addition  to  the  amounts  pro- 
vided for  loans  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
for  under  section  203  shaU  also  be  available 
for  loans,  together  aU  such  amounts  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Section  203  is  the  loan  refiow  author- 
ity. Furthermore,  it  goes  on.  in  the  mat- 
ter of  population  planning  and  health, 
development  assistance,  with  the  same 
proviso,  reading: 

Provided,  That  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
provided  for  loans  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided for  under  section  SOS  shaU  also  be 
available  for  loans. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  pohit  Is  that  In 
l«ist  year's  act  and  every  appropriations 
bill,  this  language  has  obtained,  namely, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  takes 
Jurisdiction  over  the  use  of  the  reflows. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  act  that  auto- 
matically permits  the  reflows  to  be  used 
without  regard  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

In  order  to  make  that  very  clear.  If 
there  is  any  doubt,  despite  the  fsu;t  that 
the  other  body.  In  which  appropriation 
acts  originate  and  to  which  the  same 
budget  act  applies,  did  not  support  the 
position  taken  by  the  Parliamentarian 
and  the  Chair  here  today,  but  in  order  to 
clarify  it,  I  propose  and  urge  upon  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  that  on 
page  23,  line  6,  where  we  use  the  words 
"are  authorized  to  be  made  available,"  we 
strike  out  the  words  "made  available" 
and  say  "are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
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ated"  and  In  that  way  we  have  full  and 
complete  control  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee  imder  the  terms  of  the  Budget 
Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises.  In  that  regard,  based  on  the  point 
of  order  originally  made  and  the  ruling 
by  the  Chair,  that  the  bill  is  not  before 
the  Senate  to  be  so  amended,  unless  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  the  point  of  or- 
der would  be .  withdrawn,  even  though 
that  would  allow  the  point  of  order  to  be 
raised  again,  but,  if  by  unanimous  con- 
sent the  point  of  order  were  withdrawn, 
the  Senate  could  move  to  consideration 
of  such  an  amendment. 

"hSi.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  very  much  to 
have  a  chance  to  visit  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations.  I  say  that  the  bill  has 
been  on  the  calendar  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  never  had  any  indication 
of  this.  We  had  seen  that  this  problem 
was  met  in  the  other  body,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reflows.  We  are  fully  cognizant 
of  the  budget  act,  and  this  bill  is  within 
the  budget  targets. 

ICr.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

B«r.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today  it  stand 
In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THE  HOUR  OF  11 :  30  AM.,  WEDNES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER  5,  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  atand  In  adjournment  imtil  the  hour 
of  11:30  ajn.,  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WTBRNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1975 

■nie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sldnratloD  of  the  bill  (HJl.  9005)  to  au- 
thorize assistance  for  disaster  relief  and 
rdiabflltatlon,  to  provide  for  overseas 
distribution  and  productlcm  of  agricul- 
taral  commodities,  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Asristance  Act  <rf  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence crfa'^nBrum. 

ThB  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wffl  call  the  ron. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
<iaonmi  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHUFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Robert  Turner, 


of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  biU  and 
votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

pie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
point  of  order  be  withdrawn? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  discussion  which  we  have 
had,  both  here  and  in  the  colloquy,  as 
well  as  our  private  discussions,  I  now 
move,  on  page  23,  on  line  6,  after  the 
words,  "to  be,"  to  strike  the  words  "made 
available,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "appropriated."  The  line  wiU  then 
read:  "and  after  July  1,  1975,  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated"  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years,  and  so  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  5,  on  line  17,  I  move  to  strike  the 
words  "made  available."  and  insert  the 
word  "appropriated." 

On  line  21  into  line  22, 1  move  to  strike 
the  words  "from  the  fimds  mtide  avail- 
able pursuant  to  section  103(e)  of  this 
act,".  The  langiiage  wiU  then  read,  on 
line  17,  "There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated"; on  lines  21  and  22,  the  lan- 
guage win  read  "be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  which  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  imtU  expended." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  woiild  like  to  put  this 
question:  As  I  understand  the  blU,  ac- 
cording to  the  fioor  manager,  total  au- 
thorlzations  were  $1,325,000,000. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  beUeve  that  is  the 
correct  figure,  yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  These  reflow  moneys 
were  not  reflected  by  that  number.  The 
effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  then, 
is  to  Increase  that  number  by  the  amount 
of  the  reflow  monej^. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  only  if  they  are 
appropriated. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  know.  But  under  the 
spending  practices  of  the  Government  we 
have  two  kinds  of  commitments  to  spend: 
Budget  authority  and  outlays.  Now,  ac- 
tual appropriations  wlU  produce  outlays, 
depending  on  the  spend  out  rate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  the  total  commit- 


ment Is  budget  authority  which  has 
never  been  reflected  by  the  reflow  money 
in  the  budget  documents  or  the  other 
instruments  in  which  we  record  the  fi- 
nancial commitments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

By  converting  this  to  an  appropriation 
it  seems  to  me  you  are  increasing  the 
authorization  beyond  $1,325  billion  by 
the  amount  of  $353  million  in  fiscal  1978 
and  $403  million  in  fiscal  1977.  In  other 
words,  you  are  eliminating  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  authorization  to  spend 
the  reflow  and  the  authorization  to  spend 
from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  In  other  words, 
for  example,  there  would  be  an  item  here 
for  the  Sahel,  one  item  of  $50  million,  as 
I  recollect.  Therefore,  that  would  be  an 
Increased  authorization. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  my  Interpretation  is 
correct,  then,  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  put  us  over  the  budget  au- 
thority target. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  according  to  the  Senator's  latest 
score  card  It  would  be  $400  million  below 
the  projected  outlays. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  outlays,  yes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  at  budget  author- 
ity we  are  on  target,  $4.9  billion. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Right. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  outlays  we  are  under 
by  $400  mUllon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  $400  million. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  that  $4.9  bUlion 
does  not  reflect  the  $353  million  in  reflow 
of  money.  This  cannot  be  recorded  imtil 
the  Appropriations  Committee  acts. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  reflow  moneys  have 
always  been  recorded  in  a  different  way. 
They  show  up  in  the  outlay  column,  but 
not  In  the  budget  authority  colimm.  That 
is  one  of  my  objections  to  the  use  of  re- 
flow moneys  in  tills  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  of  course,  he  makes 
a  very  valid  pohit.  I  want  to  point  out, 
however,  that  we  do  preserve  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  appropriations  process,  which 
was  one  of  the  dangers  that  was  involved 
in  reflow  money  before. 

Second,  we  wiU  undoubtedly  In  the 
military  assistance  blU,  which  wiU  be  be- 
fore us  very  shortly,  make  rather  sub- 
stantial reductions.  That  Is  at  least  the 
way  the  current  view  of  the  committee 
seems  to  be. 

"Mi.  MUSKIE.  If  we  want  to  make  this 
whole  process  operate  effectively,  we 
ought  to  eliminate  the  reflow  mechanism 
and  eliminate  any  posslbiUty  of  con- 
fusion. 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  we  have 
the  new  security  assistance  request  from 
the  administration:  there  is  not  much 
room  here.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
breach  the  budget  autiiority  target  to 
acconmiodate  the  security  sui^orting 
aid  packt«e,  most  of  which  is  desig- 
nated for  the  Middle  East  confrontation 
coimtries.  Ansrthmg  we  can  save  here 
win  be  aU  to  the  good  when  we  reach  the 
point  where  we  have  to  fund  those  Mid- 
dle East  requests  that  the  administration 
sent  over  last  week. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sm-e  the  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  have  to  make  some  re- 


evaluations  of  some  budget  targets  with 
the  budget  request  of  the  administration 
as  to  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  why  I  am  trying 
to  squeeze  a  little  money  out  of  this. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  2.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  is  going  to  squeeze 
a  little  out  of  the  assistance  and  grant 
money  from  the  administration's  re- 
quest, there  is  not  a  shadow  of  any 
doubt  in  my  mind.  We  wiU  be  weU  within 
any  budget  target.  I  am  sure,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  lays  down  before 
us  on  foreign  aid  matters,  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Might  I  also  say  that  the  amendment 
we  adopted  on  page  5,  lines  21  through 
22,  provides  a  speciflc  authorization  for 
$50  million  that  would  otherwise  be  taken 
from  reflow  funds. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  is  left 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  $50  mlUlon,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  Is  left  is  $353 
million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that  is 
about  correct. 

The  Senator  means  the  new  author- 
izations, with  the  reflow  fimds? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right.  The  total 
amount. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  About  $353  million. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Added  to  $1.3  bmion. 
In  other  words,  if  this  were  treated 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say.  Senator, 
If  it  were  aU  used. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No,  but  this  is  an 
authorization,  of  course.  The  total  biU 
is  subject  to  the  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  wIU  Influence  that. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  total  amoimt  in- 
volved now,  given  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, should  be  clearly  reflected  on  the 
face  of  the  biU  as  $1,325  billion  plus 
$353  million,  if  Senators  want  to  know 
exactly  how  much  money  is  being  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  the  dif- 
ference is  we  are  just  listing  out  exactly 
what  is  in  the  blU  rather  than  having 
the  confusion  that  was  before  with  the 
reflow  not  being  accounted  for. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  WIU  the  Senator  answer 
this  question  for  me:  If,  in  fact,  the  In- 
tent of  this  amendment  Is  to  eliminate 
tlie  confusion  between  the  use  of  reflow 
money  and  the  use  of  Treasury  money 
directly,  what  Is  wrong  with  going  the 
whole  way  and  simply  using  the  authori- 
zation of  Treasury  money  so  that  there 
is  no  confusion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ail  amendment  wlU 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chttrch)  on  this  very  Item.  But  we 
have  not  In  the  committee  report,  may  I 
say,  attempted  to  disguise  this  at  aU.  The 
committee  in  its  report  says: 

The  committee  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
Implementing  this  bUl  wUl  be  approximately 
$1,678,000,000  for  FY  1976. 

And  we  point  out  this,  as  compared  to 
what  you  might  caU  the  budget  items, 
the  different  things  In  the  reflow,  that  Is, 
in  terms  of  authorization  of  use  of 
reflows. 

The  use  of  reflows  authorized  by  this 
biU  are  subject  to  the  appropriation 
process.  They  are  not  automatlcaUy 
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avaUable  simply   because  their  use  is 
authorized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor on  that,  but  that  would  be  subject  to 
the  appropriation  process  In  any  event. 
It  has  always  been  subject  to  the  appro- 
priatlons  process. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  said  that,  but 
there  was  some  doubt  about  It  here. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Where  the  confusion 
arises  is  not  on  that  point.  The  confu- 
sion arises  out  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
use  of  these  funds  is  authorized,  the 
amount  of  these  funds  Is  never  included 
In  any  totals  disclosing  the  obligational 
authority  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Might  I  say 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  never  appears  In  that 
column,  and  as  a  result  there  Is  a  tend- 
ency to  confuse  the  question,  whether 
or  not  this  is  subject  to  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  eliminated 
any  confusion  about  the  appropriation 
process.       

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  think  we  wiU 
have  changed  the  bookkeeping  on  it 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Second,  the  commit- 
tee report  itself  stated  what  the  total 
cost  would  be  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  not  have  changed 
the  bookkeeplng'on  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  because  the 
bookkeeping  is  not  good  then. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  create  book- 
keeping. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  that  there 
was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  deceptive  on  the  part  of  the 
bookkeeping. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Would  the  Senator  then 
come  back  to  my  question.  If  this  Is  as 
straightforward  in  the  Senator's  own 
mind,  using  appropriations  directly,  why 
bother  with  the  reflow  mechanism  at 
aU?  Why  not  just  add  this  amount  to 
the  authorization? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  agreeable  to 
me.  

Mr.  MUSEHE.  And  then  make  it  aU 
identical. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  perfectly 
agreeable.  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
at  all,  if  that  is  what  the  desire  Is. 

The  pohit  Is  that  it  is  a  reflow  from 
funds  that  have  been  loaned  out.  It  Is 
not  as  if  someone  is  being  denied  the 
revenue  of  those  fimds.  They  come  into 
the  Treasury  and  they  are  subject  then 
to  the  appropriation  pro6ess.    - 

What  the  Senator  from  Maine  Is  sug- 
gesting Is  to  eliminate  the  reflows,  put 
the  items  in  just  as  they  are  and  add 
them  Into  the  budget  authority,  which 
would  give  a  clear  budgetary  pictiure  of 
the  actual  amount  of  authorized  funds. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  pohit  out  what 
happens  if  one  does  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  response  comes  out 
of  the  Senator's  generous  heart. 

With  respect  to  the  bookkeeping  In- 
volved, the  President's  request,  covering 
this  bUl,  is  $1,293,000,000. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But,  wait  a  mhiute, 
he  had 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  we  add  and  do  what 
I  suggest  on  reflows 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  Included 


hi  this  bin  Items  which  the  administra- 
tion has  asked  us  to  include  for  certain 
other  purposes  which  were  not  In  the 
original  budget  request. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  not  the  reflow 
money. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  His  request  does  not 
cover  the  reflow  money. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  but  the  Presi- 
dent's request  covering  the  refiow 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  $1,293,000,000 
would  have  to  be  increased  by  the  $353 
million  which  puts  us  over  tiie  budget 
target. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
an  intervention? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  will  have  to  recognize  that 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  budget  tight- 
ening operation,  that  is  to  say,  insuring 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
a  veto  or — on  tiie  appropriation  of  any 
of  this  money  so  made  available  here, 
that  we  do  have  to  raise  the  budget  ceil- 
ing by  the  amount  we  are  putting  in  here, 
and  that  that  is  not  a  breach  of  the 
ceiling.  It  is  a  recognition  that  we  are 
brhiging  within  the  budget  process  ex- 
penditures which,  really,  as  far  as  avail- 
ability went  were  not,  and,  therefore,  he 
should  not  feel  that  this  is  breaching  the 
ceiling  in  any  sense. 

The  ceiling  should  be  raised  auto- 
matically by  this  action  to  the  extent  of 
these  reflows. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  ceil- 
ing because  the  law  with  respect  to  re- 
fiows  did  not  permit  their  use  for  this 
purpose  when  the  budget  ceilings  were 
set.  The  Senate,  of  course,  can  vote,  as 
It  has  in  the  past,  to  make  them  available 
for  that  purpose. 

The  law  covered  by  the  budget  ceilings 
was  set  on  the  assumption  that  the  num- 
bers of  1.3  bUlion  was  the  amoimt  that 
we  were  talking  about  for  authorization 
in  this  field. 

If  that  authorization  number  is  going 
to  be  increased,  either  using  refiows  in 
the  way  they  were  before  the  law  was 
changed  or  converting  reflows  to  regular 
appropriation  authorizations,  the  total 
amount  then  is  above  what  the  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  assumed. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  what  we  did  hi  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  respect  to  this 
matter  when  we  made  our  estimates, 
which  were  given  to  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
their  final  figure,  was  to  exclude  this 
because  it  was  expected  that  this  amount 
would  be  outside  the  budgetary  author- 
ity and  In  addition  to  it,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  change  the  rules  on  that  matter 
then  we  ought  to  change  them  openly 
and  frankly. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  law  at  that  time  did 
not  permit  the  use  of  refiows. 

Did  the  letter  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  explicitly  recommend 
changing  the  law  on  refiows? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  get  the  let- 
ter for  the  Senator.  I  will  have  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  Sparkman)  here,  but  let  us 
see  what  It  says.  I  believe  the  letter  did 
indicate  the  use  of  reflows.  We  win  get 
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the  letter  here  for  the  Senator  In  a 
minute. " 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  win  check  It  out,  but 
our  recollection  Is  that  no  mention  was 
made  of  reflows  In  Chairman  Sparkhan's 
letter  to  me  of  Bfarch  with  regard  to  the 
President's  budget  request. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  Just  to  clarify  something? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  just  being  told 
by  staff  that  our  recent  response  to  the 
committee  did  ten  the  Budget  Committee 
of  the  use  of  reflows,  the  projected  me 
of  reflows. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Because  I  do  have  a 
problem  to  get  back  to  a  committee,  but 
I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  on 
this.  " 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor.       

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Senator. 

This  has  been  an  old  fight.  We  have 
been  trying  to  stop  back-door  financing 
on  this  program  for  a  long,  long  time. 
I  thought  we  had  It  stODped  last  year 
finally  when  we  adopted  an  amendment 
that  I  sponsored  which  finally  required 
that  repayments  from  foreign  govern- 
ments go  back  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  not  be  recycled  once  more  into  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

When  we  did  that,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  applauded  it 
Just  last  year,  when  the  amendment  was 
adopted.  He  said  in  connection  with  it: 

This  la  an  extremely  Important  amend- 
ment and  a  distinct  contribution  to  thia 
leglBla^n.  I  do  believe  that  Congress  should 
have  control  over  the  recycling  of  the  funds 
knd  I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations should  be  the  authority  and  the 
power  to  decide  the  amount  of  the  funds  to 
be  approprUted.  not  to  be  Just  backdoor 
nnanclng.  Therefore,  as  the  manager  of  the 
bUl.  having  consulted  with  our  colleagues 
here  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  we  are 
more  than  pleased  to  accept  It  and  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his 
amendment. 

When  that  amendment  was  finaUy 
passed,  I  thought  we  had  put  an  end, 
once  and  for  aU,  to  back-door  financing. 
but  at  the  next  opportunity  a  biU 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  has 
a  footnote  in  it  which  has  $353  million 
added  to  the  face  of  the  bin  this  year 
and  $403  mllUon  next  year. 

That  Is  footnote  foreign  aid  and  I 
think  it  must  break  aU  records  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  footnotes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Now.  wait  a  mln- 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  the  way  of  cost. 

Let  me  say  this 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  viU 
yield,  because  after  an.  there  was  no- 
It  Is  not  only  a  footnote,  on  page  15,  In 
large  print.  It  Is  not  a  footnote,  so  I  want 
the  Senator  to  know  It  is  in  two  places. 

I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  what 
the  Senator  la  talking  about. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  saying  that  we 
tried  to  put  a  stop  to  back-door  flnanc- 
tog  and  It  Is  back  In  this  bUl  once  more. 
Every  time  one  turns  his  head,  it  reap- 
pears. 


Furthermore,  nobody  asked  for  this 
extra  money.  The  committee  comes  in 
with  a  report  that  gives  the  administra- 
tion every  dime  and  more  that  they  want 
for  foreign  aid  and  this  Is  Just  one-sixth 
of  the  foreign  aid  package  this  year. 

Nobody  asked  for  this  money.  It  was 
put  In  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee by  footnote  or  otherwise,  and  it  In- 
creases the  administration's  requests  for 
economic  assistance  by  27  percent. 

If  that  Is  not  budget  busting,  I  do  not 
know  what  budget  busting  is. 

If  one  wants  to  do  that,  remember,  this 
is  Just  the  first  of  a  series  of  bills.  This 
bin  does  not  Involve  Israel,  it  does  not 
Involve  the  Middle  East,  it  does  not  In- 
vole  aU  the  additional  payments  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  take  care  of. 

This  is  just  the  beginning,  and  by  way 
of  footnote  in  the  beginning  we  are  asked 
to  increase  the  administration's  request 
27  percent. 

If  we  start  that  way,  we  have  got  no 
chance  to  keep  the  budget.  It  is  going  to 
be  blown  sky  high  and  that  is  why  I  am 
not  very  satisfied  *o  be  content  once 
more  to  say,  "Strike  the  back-door 
method  because  it  is  wrong."  We  tried  to 
do  it  before  and  flnaUy  thought  we  had. 
Strike  the  whole  provision.  We  need 
that  $353  million  coming  back  to  the 
Treasury  this  year.  Instead  of  back- 
doorlng  it,  let  us  open  door  it  and  let  it 
flow  back  Into  the  coffers  of  the  Treas- 
ury. And  we  need  the  $403  mUllon  next 
year.  The  last  thing  we  need  Is  to  In- 
crease the  administration's  request  by 
27  percent  on  the  first  foreign  aid  bUl 
we  have  before  us,  equal  to  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  total. 

I  would  hope  that  in  addition  to  cor- 
recting the  footnote  aspect  the  Senate 
would  adopt  my  amendment  striking  this 
additional  three-quarters  of  a  blUion  dol- 
lars out  of  the  bUl  for  the  next  2-year 

period. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  a  very  persuasive 
man.  No.  1,  I  do  not  believe  In  back- 
door financing.  That  is  why  I  believe  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  process. 
There  is  a  big  argument  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Inflow  of  funds  are  back-door 
financing  when  they  go  through  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  process.  I  say 
that  Is  not.  Every  Senator  knows  what 
he  Is  voting  for.  It  is  not  as  if  somehow 
or  another  they  are  just  shoved  along 
with  our  eyes  closed  and  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  doing.  It  is  simply  that  in- 
sofar as  the  budget  outlays  were  con- 
cerned, the  out  of  refiow  was  not  put 
in  the  budget  item  but  Is  in  the  outlays 
which  are  laid  down  and  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States- 
appropriated.  It  is  not  something  that  is 
Just  handed  along  as  If  somebody  is  a 
good  Samaritan  or  the  national  social 
worker.  Let  us  get  that  cleared  up. 

As  far  as  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  I  am  perfectly  wiUing 
to  vote  for  It  again  much  as  I  did  before. 
The  second  point  I  make  is  that  the 
administration  has  asked,  or  plans  to  ask, 
for  $200  mlUlon  for  the  International 
Agricultural  Development  Fund,  a  pro- 
posal which  came  up  after  the  budget 
had  been  presented  to  us.  The  additional 


$50  minion  for  the  Sahel  is  an  item  that 
is  desperately  needed  and  was  put  in  out 
of  consideration  of  the  facts  of  life  in 
West  Africa. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  very  tight 
fisted  other  body  of  the  Congress  passed 
this  bin  with  a  larger  amoimt  of  money 
than  we  have  in  it  for  the  Senate,  c<m- 
siderably  larger,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We 
reduced  the  House  bin  by  a  considerable 
sum  of  money. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  WUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  say  that 
no  one  Is  trying  to  disguise  what  the 
facts  are. 

On  page  13  of  the  committee  report 
under  the  cost  estimates  this  committee 
tells  the  Senate  what  this  bin  has  in- 
volved in  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  WUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Furthermore,  I  have 
said  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Assistance  that  a  line  item  on  items  that 
relate  to  the  administrative  expenses  Is 
acceptable  and  desirable,  and  he  wUl  offer 
such  an  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  was  not  here 
earUer  when  we  said  that  we  were  ex- 
pecting his  amendment.  We  knew  that 
we  would  vote  on  it  one  way  or  another. 
What  we  were  attempting  to  do  was  to 
clarify  language  which  Is  presently  In 
this  bin  and  to  make  It  very  clear  that 
we  are  not  permitting  what  we  call  the 
reflows  to  be  used  exclusive  of  the  appro- 
priations process.  We  already  adopted 
one  amendment  on  page  23  of  the  bllL 
An  amendment  I  just  offered  on  page  5 
I  believe  would  be  helpful.  Then  we  can 
come  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  on  the  whole 
subject  of  reflows.  We  win  have  it  In 
proper  sequence. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  On  page  1 
of  the  bUl  it  says: 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to 
authorize  appropriations  totaling  $1,325  mU- 
llon for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  the  actual  authorization  wiU 
not  be  that  figure,  but  it  wlU  be  $1,678 
minion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  wiU  be,  with  the 
reflows  which  we  have  Indicated. 

Let. me  just  say  nobody  is  trying  to 
skin  anybody  and  nobody  Is  trying  to 
deceive  anybody.  We  have  been  following 
this  procedure  for  many  years.  The  other 
body  voted  to  continue  the  practice.  We 
have  always  felt  that  the  use  of  the  re- 
flows was  subject  to  the  authorization 
process.  This  year  I  said,  "Let  us  remove 
any  ambiguity.  My  amendment  makes 
that  clear." 

We  are  going  to  go  up  the  hUl  and 
down  the  hill  because  there  need  not  be 
this  problem. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  problem  is  the 
one  which  has  been  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  We  can  reconcUe  it  qulcUy. 
As  far  as  the  reflow  funds  are  concerned, 
the  Senator  can  offer  his  amendment 
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again.  My  only,  point  Is  I  hope  we  wlU 
authorize  the  $200  mllUon  for  the  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Development  Fund, 
which  is  desperately  needed. 

Just  the  other  day  66  nations  agreed 
on  an  international  food  aid,  and  of  that 
amoimt  a  slmUar  amount  of  $200  mllUon 
win  be  contributed  by  the  Common 
Market  countries.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
total  package  win  be  contributed  by 
the  OPEC  countries.  Two  hundred  mU- 
llon doUars  wUl  be  contributed  by  the 
United  Sttates.  That  can  come  out  of 
refiow  funds  or  It  can  be  a  .separate 
item.  It  is  aU  the  Government's  money. 
It  aU  comes  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  one 
way  or  another. 

We  make  something  so  complicated 
that  is  reaUy  not  that  compUcated.  It  Is 
U.S.  Government  money,  the  taxpayers' 
money.  The  difference  is  that  there  Is  a 
certain  amount  of  money  coming  back 
from  the  foreign  aid  loans.  Of  that 
amount  of  money  that  Is  coming  Into 
the  Treasury  imder  foreign  aid  loans, 
there  Is  an  authorization  In  this  bUl  that 
a  portion  of  that  money  be  used  for  the 
International  Agricultural  Development 
Fund;  that  another  $50  miUlon  of  It  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  reUef  in  West 
Africa,  in  the  Sahel. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said: 

I  want  to  make  sure  the  appropriations 
procesiB  works  here  because  there  Is  no 
requirement  upon  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  appropriate  the  amount  that  you 
authorize.  You  can  authorize  an  amount 
and  generally  the  i^iproprlation  Is  less. 

The  language  of  the  blU  as  It  came 
from  committee  might  have  had  some 
doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  the  appro- 
priations process  was  to  work  its  wUl. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that,  of 
course,  the  appropriations  process  must 
work.  Now  the  question  is  have  we  been 
deceptive?  I  say  we  have  not  been. 

I  repeat  there  Is  no  law  in  the  Senate 
that  says  we  have  to  read  only  the  first 
page  of  a  report.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
would  be  weU  for  Members  to  read  aU 
of  this  report.  If  the  Senators  wlU  read 
it  aU.  they  win  see  why  this  Is  a  good 
bUl. 

On  page  13  It  gives  the  cost  estimates 
and  it  says  exactly  what  the  cost  esti- 
mates are.  They  are  listed  out  there  as 
$1,678,000,000.  That  amount  of  money, 
may  I  say.  Is  not  excessive. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  WUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  beUeve 
the  Senate  has  the  right  to  assume  that 
the  figure  on  page  1  is  the  total  flgxu*e. 

Second,  when  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota reads  from  page  13  he  read  only  part 
of  it.  It  says: 

The  committee  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
Implementing  this  blU  wlU  be  approximately 
$1,678,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  plus 
unounts  avaUable  from  reimbursements  and 
recoveries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  plus  amounts 
"other  than  loan  reflows  which  are  In- 
cluded In  this  estimate"  which  we  are 
talking  about,  loan  reflows. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  point 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  like  to 
get  clear  is  that  the  figure  on  page  1  is 


not  the  total  authorization.  It  Is  actually 
$353  minion  more.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Might  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  I  be- 
lieve the  law  requires  the  total  cost  esti- 
mate. That  is  why  these  paragraphs  on 
page  13  are  there. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  just 
asldng  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  If  he 
win  confirm  or  deny  that  the  total  au- 
thorization is  not  what  it  says  on  page 
1;  that  the  total  authorization  being  re- 
quested is  $1,678  miUlon,  which  is  $353 
miUion  more  than  is  on  page  1.  Is  that 
correct  or  is  it  incorrect? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  total  amount  of  specific 
authorizations  that  we  agreed  to  in  the 
committee  was  $1,325  mlUlon.  We  did  not 
know  how  much  would  be  reused  of  the 
reflow  funds.  We  have  not  tried  to  con- 
ceal. If  it  makes  the  Senator  and  the 
Senate  feel  any  better,  I  like  to  be  an 
accommodating  man.  The  total  amount 
is  estimated  at  $1,678  mUlion. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor win  yield,  I  woiUd  like  to  make  a 
minor  comment  on  this  matter. 

What  we  said  was  that  the  prmclpal 
purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  authorize  these 
amoimts.  In  other  words,  the  bill  author- 
izes to  the  extent  of  whatever  legal  au- 
thority is  necessary  the  appropriation  of 
the  reflows,  which  is  not  unusual. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Which  has  hap- 
pened repeatedly. 

Mr.  CASE.  Which  has  been  customary 
aU  along.  The  Senator  from  Mlimesota. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch), 
and  I  have  always  felt  that  a  single  ap- 
propriation of  evenrthlng  would  be  de- 
sirable, no  matter  where  the  money 
comes  from;  and  if  anyone  was  misled  by 
this,  I  certainly  would  want  to  accept  my 
share  of  the  responslbUIty  in  behalf  of 
the  committee.  We  are  sorry  about  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that  I 
am  not  going  to  apologize,  because  when 
we  wrote  this  up,  I  asked  the  staff  of  the 
committee  to  put  in  the  total  cost  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  CASE.  And  we  have  it  here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  we  have  It  here, 
because  the  law  required  one  thing  In 
terms  of  the  estimates.  The  total  cost 
estimates  are  there.  We  are  not  trying  to 
deceive  anyone,  and  If  anyone  cannot 
read  page  13  of  the  report,  I  would  say 
he  is  not  much  interested  In  the  legisla- 
tion, it  says: 

The  Committee  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
Implementing  this  blU  will  be  approximately 
$1,678,000,000  for  FT  1976,  plus  amounts 
avaUable  from  reimbursements  and  recov- 
eries (other  than  loan  reflows  which  are  In- 
cluded in  this  estimate).  The  estimated  cost 
for  FY  1977  Is  $1,881,300,000.  including  loan 
reflowa  but  no  other  recoveries  or  carryover 
funds. 

Because  we  do  not  know  what  they  are 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  that,  imless 
one  has  the  gift  of  prophecy  of  an  Ezekiel 
or  an  Isaiah.  How  do  we  know  what  the 
recoveries  or  reimbursements  are  going 
to  be?  T^ere  is  no  way  to  know  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Minnesota  cor- 
rectly to  say  that  the  total  authorization 
being  sought  for  fiscal  1976  Is  $1,678  mU- 
llon, and  not  $1,325  mlUion? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  using  the  loan 
reflows,  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  Is  the 
total  loan  authorization? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct, 
using  the  reimbursement  as  reflows. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  reflows  were  larger, 
the  amount  authorized  would  be  larger. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Oh;  then 
that  makes  it  an  open-ended  proposition. 

Mr.  CASE.  To  the  extent  of  the  pos- 
sible reflows. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  It  Is  one  open- 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  It  Is  open- 
ended  as  far  as  possible  reflows  are  con- 
cerned; the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
just  so  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  not,  because  we 
put  in  language  si>eclfylng  how  reflow 
funds  can  be  used.  We  said,  "You  can 
use  $200  mlUion  of  the  reflows  for  the 
agricultural  development  fimd." 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  WeU.  do  we 
put  a  cap  on  the  appropriation  of  $1,678 
mlUIon,  or  do  we  let  the  amount  go  at>ove 
that,  if  the  reflows  exceed  the  estimate  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WUl  the  Senator  re- 
peat that?  I  am  sorry;  I  say  respectfully 
I  did  not  pay  attention,  and  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  it  a  firm 
celling  of  $1,678  mlUion.  or  Is  that  ceiling 
fiexible,  to  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  reflows? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  oiu-  judgment 
that  the  estimated  cost  is  what  we  have 
said  here,  $1,678,000,000,  but  It  Is  flexible 
In  the  sense  that  there  can  be  more  re- 
flows. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  that  is 
an  open-ended  proposition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  not 
exactly  Santa  Claus  twice  a  year.  It 
could  be  less,  depending  on  what  the  re- 
flows are.  However,  we  tried  to  specify 
In  the  language  of  the  bUl  what  the  re- 
flows would  be  used  for.  We  indicated, 
for  example,  a  total  of  $200  mUUon  of 
such  reserves  may  be  used  only,  ajid  we 
listed  It  for  this  purpose.  Then  we  listed 
another  $50  mlUIon  of  the  reflows  for  re- 
Uef In  West  Africa  and  the  Sahel.  One  of 
these  Items  was  suggested  by  the  admin- 
istration— which,  by  the  way,  win  come 
up,  as  I  imderstand.  In  an  additional 
budget  estimate — and  the  $50  mlUIon 
was  felt  necessary  by  the  committee  In 
the  light  of  testimony  we  had  received. 

I  offer  my  amendment  on  page  5,  as 
previously  described.  Has  that  been 
adopted?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Jt  has  not 
been  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  page  5,  Une  17, 
"there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated" instead  of  "there  is  made  avaU- 
able," and  on  lines  21  and  22,  to  strike 
out  "from  the  funds  made  avaUable  pur- 
suant to  section  103(e)  of  this  Act.". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Just  to  make  the  coUo- 
quy  we  had  earUer  ccmplete,  I  have 
checked  the  letter  we  received  from  Sen- 
ator Sparkhan  l£ist  March  on  the  subject 
of  reflows,  and  the  subject  was  not  cov- 
ered in  that  letter.  It  was  covered  in  an 
October  letter,  reporting  the  action  taken 
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by  the  Fordgn  Relations  Ccuximlttee  as 
reflected  in  this  bill.  The  committee  has 
not  been  able  to  identify  that  item  in  the 
letter  of  March  14,  which,  of  course, 
formed  the  basis  for  the  first  current 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  May  I  say  the  bill 
had  not  come  to  us,  as  I  understand,  at 
the  time  of  the  letter  we  addressed  to  the 
Senator  last  March;  as  I  recollect.  So 
therefore  those  were,  may^f  say,  very 
flexible  estimates. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  recite  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  facts:  First,  reflows 
were  not  covered  by  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  His  budget  was  based  on 
the  existing  law,  which  does  not  permit 
the  use  of  reflows  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHRKY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Second,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  having  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  before  it.  did  not  include 
Its  letter  to  the  Budget  Committee  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  reflows  this  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  but  not  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  which  was  submitted  by  the  agency, 
is  the  only  place  reflows  is  cited,  and  that 
document  was  not  available  to  the 
Budget  Committee  during  its  first  con- 
current resolution  mark-up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  that  Is  the  only 
place  where  this  issue  was  raised  for  a 
possible  modlflcaUon  of  the  law. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  is  that  the  targets  were 
set  In  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
based  upon  the  situation  as  it  existed 
last  May.  If  the  result  of  the  Senate's 
action  Is  to  change  the  law,  and  thus  to 
Increase  budget  authority  or  authorlza- 
tions  for  appropriations,  that  needs  to 
be  taken  into  account. 

The  Senate,  of  course,  can  vote  to 
breach  the  target  at  any  time  for  a  good 
reason,  or  a  not  so  good  a  reason.  The 
<»ily  point  I  am  trying  to  make  for  the 
Record  Is  that  if  we  Judge  the  use  of  re- 
flows, as  recommended  to  the  Seiuite  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  now 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  an  appropriation 
or  budget  authority  approved  in  the  leg- 
islative process,  the  effect  of  It  will  be 
to  raise  the  spending  commitments  above 
those  assumed  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee last  spring. 

I  state  that  simply  as  a  statement  of 
tect.  The  Senator  from  Bilnnesota,  as 
always.  Is  being  very  forthcoming  in  his 
acceptance  of  that  fact,  and  urging  the 
Senate  nevertheless  to  support  what  he 
believes  to  be  a  worthwhile  program. 
But  I  think  the  Senator,  in  addition  to 
his  advocacy  of  the  program,  needs  to 
take  Into  account  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  reflows  for  spending  purposes 
can  have  the  effect  of  passing  the  spend- 
ing targets  we  adopted  last  spiing.  That 
is  the  clear  and  simple  point  I  wish  to 
make. 

Tluue  is  one  other  point  I  wish  to 
make.  Tliat  is  that  reflows  represent  re- 
turns to  the  Treasury  of  money  that 
went  out  of  the  Treasury  In  the  form  of 
loan*. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  this  repaid  loan 
money  is  going  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  grants.  So  not  only  are  we 
respendlng  the  money,  but  we  axe  con- 
verting the  spending  from  the  form  of 
loans  to  the  form  of  grants. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  Senate 
committee  acted  on  a  resolution  adopted 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  also  has  a  budget  reso- 
lution. The  bill  passed  the  House  under 
date  of  September  11.  The  House,  I  am 
sure,  is  also  somewhat  concerned  about 
budget  targets. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Did  the  House  include 
the  refiows? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  yes.  This  Is 
the  language  of  the  House. 

Second,  I  say  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  a  global  picture  of  foreign 
assistance,  both  economic  and  military. 
Those  of  us  who  have  some  responsibility 
here  for  looking  at  this  global  picture 
of  military  assistance  and  economic  as- 
sistance, have  diflferent  priorities  than 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  administra- 
tion. For  example,  I  happen  to  personally 
believe — and  I  have  checked  around  wllh 
many  members  of  our  committee — that 
some  of  the  requests  for  military  assist- 
ance and  military  grant  authority  are 
excessive.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  well 
within  the  budget  and  I  can  assiu-e  the 
Senator  we  will  be  well  within  the  target 
of  the  Budget  Committee  on  overall  glo- 
bal assistance,  because  we  have  a  second 
bill  coming  down  to  us  now  from  the  ad- 
ministration, of  approximately  a  lltOe 
over  $4^  billion,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  excise  that,  and  It  is  our  Judg- 
ment that  In  excising  that  we  will  make 
substantial  changes  in  it  and  substantial 
reductions  so  that  the  overall  budget 
figure,  I  believe,  will  be  on  track  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  make  this  point  inso- 
far as  the  military  assistance  portion  of 
the  new  security  proposal  is  ccmcemed. 
That  comes  under  the  national  defense 
function.  So  cuts  there,  where  we  can 
use  some  cuts,  will  not  be  reflected  In 
this  foreign  economic  aid  fimcUon  which 
reflects  only  the  supporting  assistance 
and  special  requirements  fund  requests, 
and  I  suspect  those  may  be  more  dlfllcult 
to  cut. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  realise  how  the 
Budget  Committee  acts  because  we  have 
Its  scorecard  report  here.  In  the  com- 
mittee, as  the  Senator,  who  was  on  the 
committee,  knows,  we  kept  these  two 
Items  literally  working  together  In  tan- 
dem side  by  side  or  had  them  all  together 
In  one  bill.  We  have  now  separated  them 
Into  two  separate  functions,  so  that  we 
have  nothing  but  the  economic  food  as- 
sistance and  humanitarian  assistance  In 
one  package.  We  have  the  supporting 
assistance  and  the  military  assistance, 
military  grant  package  in  the  second.  It 
is  our  judgment  that  we  will  be  well  with- 
in It  whatever  targets  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee may  set. 

But  I  wish  to  be  very  frank  with  the 
Senator.  We  received  the  bill  from  the 
House.  Actually  the  bill  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  much  more  generous 
than  we  are. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  sort  of  a  re- 
versal.   

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  reversal,  I 
might  add.  They  are  generally  substan- 
tially less  than  we.  We  took  the  language 
of  the  bill,  and  we  worked  on  tlie  subject 
matter.  We  revised  some  of  the  authori- 
zation figures  that  the  House  had.  I  be- 
lieve our  bill  is  $125  million  less  than  the 
House  bill.  The  House  bill  did  have  the 
reflow  provision  with  language  that  is 
less  precise  than  that  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  work  out.  I  believe  that  we  will 
have  another  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  that  will  put  a  line 
item  in  on  what  we  call  administrative 
expenses  which  will  again  tighten  up  on 
the  structural  organization  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Senate  budget 
scorekeeping  by  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  does  not  find  us  particularly  out 
of  line  here  in  terms  of  the  current 
status.  It  s&ys  under  target  in  outlays  by 
$400  million. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct.  But  is 
correct.  But  if  the  refiow  of  authoriza- 
tions  staysin  the  bill 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  still  be  under 
it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  If  it  is  spent,  that 
will  reduce  the  $400  million  margin  that 
we  have  there  by  whatever  amount  out 
of  the  refiow  which  is  appropriated  and 
spent.  I  do  not  know  what  it  will  be;  it 
depends  on  the  programs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  other  words,  that 
$400  million  does  not  refiect  on  the  other 
side.    

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say.  If  the  Senator 
will  note,  that  it  takes  account  of  the 
House  action,  and  the  House  passed  this 
bill  as  with  the  reflows  in  it,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  The  Senator  knows  this  book 
better  than  I. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  does  not  include 
House  action  which  Increases  the  Pres- 
ident's request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  only  Includes 
Senate  action. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  but  only  when 
spending  requests  are  reported  ta  the 
Senate  or  finally  enacted. 

»lr.  HUMPHREY.  It  says  total  cate- 
gory 2C  taken  In  account  of  House  ac- 
tion to  date.  That  is  on  page  17. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  shall  read  from  the 
Senate  Scorekeeping  Report  which  sayi 
the  President's  spending  requests  not  yet 
reported  in  the  Senate  are  "adjusted, 
where  applicable,  to  refiect— completed 
congressional  action  on  legislation  that 
authorizes  appropriations  for  ongoing 
programs  at  levels  lower  than  the  Pres- 
ident's appropriation  request." 

But  the  point  I  do  wish  to  make,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator,  treating  these  re- 
flows in  the  unusual  way  that  they  would 
be  even  with  the  Senator's  amendment 
Is  not  the  conventional  way  to  handle 
appropriations,  meaning  there  will  not 
be  reflected  In  any  accounting  of  the 
obligations  in  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Is  committed.  It  will  never  show  up 
In  the  budget  authority. 

Bir.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  that.  I  simply  say  that  is  a  lousy 
way  to  keep  books.  I  thiiik  they  ought  to 
keep  books  better  than  that. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  Now  the  Senator  is 
off  target. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  Senator's  committee.  I  am  simply 
saying  there  Is  a  better  way  of  keeping 
books  than  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
why  the  bookkeeping  Is  not  accurate  is 
because  gimmicks  like  this  have  crept 
into  the  law.  The  bookkeeping  would  be 
accurate  if  it  were  not  for  these  kinds  of 
gimmicks.  I  say  to  the  Senator  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  merits  of  tiie  proposals 
he  would  follow.  The  Senator  is  a  much 
more  articulate  and  eloquent  spokes- 
man of  those  kinds  of  programs  than 
I  am.  I  am  nmnlng  into  this  problem 
of  trying  to  explain  to  other  Senators 
why  certain  numbers  In  the  budget  docu- 
ments are  misleading.  They  are  always 
being  thrown  back  at  me  as  though  I 
were  responsible  for  their  misleading 
character.  I  am  not  accusing  the  Sen- 
ator of  saying  that. 

ISi.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  the  last  one 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  But  the  problem  is, 
ff  we  are  resdly  going  to  make  this  book- 
keeping accurate  with  what  it  reflects  to 
those  who  read  the  numbers,  we  have 
to  take  on  a  more  straightforward  habit 
<A  entering  into  obligations  and  account- 
ing for  them. 

I  was  not  aroimd  when  the  refiow  gim- 
mick was  first  devised.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  those  who  devised  it  were  as 
straightforward  in  acknowledging  Its  es- 
sential nature  as  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey have  been  this  afternoon. 

I  suspect  it  was  devised,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  a  way  of  finding  an  Indirect 
means  for  adding  to  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right. 

Vix.  MUSKIE.  All  right.  If  that  Is  the 
case,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
further  eliminate  the  misleading  qual- 
ity of  Federal  bo<^keeplng  if  we  elimi- 
nate these  gimmicks  rather  than  try  to 
doctor  them  up  some  more  so  they  be- 
come barely  acceptable.  I  would  wish  to 
see  them  go  the  whole  straightforward 
route  and  eliminate  this  refiow  gimmick 
and  make  their  case  on  the  merits.  The 
Senator  obviously  believes  that  this  $1,- 
678,000,000  is  solid -on  its  merits.  Here 
we  are  diverted  this  afternoon  into  talk- 
ing about  something  ol^er  than  tiie  mer- 
its, because  of  this  bookkeeping  device 
that  was  put  Into  the  law  years  ago  be- 
fore I  was  around  and  which  now  ought 
to  be  wiped  off  the  statute  books,  in  my 
Judgment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  agree  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  Senator  and  not  only  his  philosophy 
but  his  detailed  explanation  of  how  the 
budget  process  ought  to  work. 

Let  me  jiist  state  the  history  a  llttie 
bit.  When  Public  Law  480  was  first  estab- 
lished, there  were  funds  that  were  gen- 
erated from  Public  Law  480  that  came 
beck  into  the  Treasury  that  were  xised 
for  whatever  purposes  anyone  wished  to 
use  them  without  the  appropriations 
process.  At  that  time  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender) 
raised  the  point  that  this  was  not  the 


way  to  handle  fimds  that  were  being 
paid  back  imder  tiUe  I  sales  of  Public 
Law  480. 

Indeed,  what  we  called  the  soft  cur- 
rency that  we  got  under  Public  Law  4-80 
was  being  used  without  the  appropriation 
process.  That  was  a  type  of  reflow.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  supported  the  appropri- 
ation process  on  those  soft  currencies  and 
on  funds  that  were  generated  under 
title  I. 

In  this  bill,  I  thought  we  were  being 
budgetarlly  responsible;  but  I  see  the 
merit  of  the  argimient  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  when  we  were  insisting  that 
the  refiows  at  least  must  go  through  the 
appropriation  process.  But  I  can  see  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  giving  an  accu- 
rate picture  in  advance  to  the  electorate, 
as  well  as  to  the  Senate,  it  is  much  better 
to  have  it  as  a  line  item.  This  is  why  a 
moment  ago  I  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  in  reference  to  administrative 
costs,  that  we  would  make  It  a  line  item, 
even  though  this  committee  went  to  great 
efforts  to  try  to  get  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  AID  administration  to  give 
us  estimates  of  what  the  administrative 
costs  would  be. 

We  turned  back  those  estimates  two 
times,  because  we  felt  they  were  not  sat- 
isfactory. We  now,  I  think,  have  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii in  reference  to  a  line  item  on  the 
administrative  or  operating  costs. 

I  wish  the  discussion  we  had  here  today 
had  taken  place  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  The  House  bill  was 
passed  on  September  11,  and  we  had  not 
heard  a  word  about  this.  It  would  be  well 
If,  once  and  for  all,  we  could  get  this 
thing  straightened  out. 

This  is  what  I  propose.  I  propose  that 
we  do  away  with  the  concept  of  refiows 
and  that  we  then  put  on  the  basis  of 
merit  the  Items  we  are  talking  about — 
the  $200  million  for  the  international 
agrlcultiutd  fund,  the  $50  million  for  the 
Sahel,  and  the  other  items  that  are  in- 
cluded in  those  additions  which  are  from 
refiow  funds. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  Is  cognizant 
of  those  items.  Ordinarily,  they  would 
have  been  taken  care  of  under  the  appro- 
priation process.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  try  to  handle  them  in  a  forth- 
right manner  now. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  here  a  table  of 
what  these  refiows  have  amounted  to 
since  1962  and  what  the  projected  re- 
ceipts for  the  next  5  years  are  likely  to  be. 
It  would  be  very  useful  to  Senators  to 
have  a  table  prepared  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

Agency  for  International  Development  loan 
re$ows  avaiUMe  for  reuse 

Fiscal  ysar:  Amount 

i9ea  $220,000 

1983 1.799,000 

1964    7.942,000 

1965    14.907,000 

1966    . 23.354,000 

1967    - 38.696.000 


1968  53.441.000 

1969  -  — - - 66.370,000 

1970 166,296,000 

1971  168,496,000 

1972 189.617.000 

1973  204.710.000 

1974  » 167.  884.  000 

1975  .— '197.194,000 


Grand  total _  1.299.923.000 

1  Fifty  percent  of  scheduled  recelpta.  The 
full  amounte  of  scheduled  receipts  estimated 
for  the  next  five  fiscal  years  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  Amount 

1976 S353.  000.  000 

1977  611,000,000 

1978  540,000,000 

1979  : 580.000.000 

1980 570,000,000 


Total  2,564,000.000 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  1962, 
the  amount  of  reflows  available  for  i»e 
totalled  $220,000.  That  amount  climbed. 
By  1975,  it  amounted  to  $197  million,  or 
a  total  over  those  years  of  $1,299,000,000 
In  reflow  fimds  that  have  been  subject 
to  this  reflow  technique. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  many  of  us,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  be- 
lieve that  this  particular  door  to'  the 
Treasury  should  be  closed.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  for  the  changes  he  is  pro- 
posing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Is  now  before  the  Senate.  If 
It  Is  adopted,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
other  amendment,  which  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  has  to  offer,  and  then  we 
will  proceed  with  the  unendments  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Blr. 
Helms).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  line  25,  strike  out  "teoS,- 
800.000"  and  insert  In  lieu  theraof  "tSOO- 
400.000". 

On  page  22.  line  1,  strike  out  "8735,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "M31.- 
600.000". 

On  page  24.  line  18.  strike  out  "8243.- 
100.000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "8303.- 
700.000". 

On  page  24.  line  19,  strike  out  "8275.- 
600.000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "8236.- 
200.000". 

On  page  25,  line  22,  strike  out  "889,200,000'* 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "874.000,000". 

On  page  25.  Une  38,  strike  out  "8101.- 
800.000"  and  Insert  \n  Ueu  thereof  "8M,- 
600.000". 

On  page  28.  lines  19  and  20.  strike  out  "$92,- 
400.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$76.-. 
000.000". 

On  page  28.  lines  20  and  21.  strike  out  "8M.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  '*8''9.- 
600.000". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 
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"8k.  317.  Pmrt  in  of  the  Foreign  AssUtence 
Act  at  IMl  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"  'Sac.  680.  Operating  Expenses.  There  U 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  '•174.- 
400,000,  and  for  thn  fiscal  year  1977,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  admlnisterlnc  Part  X.'  ** 

Mr.  INOX7YE.  Mr.  Presldait.  this 
amfniftnent  has  been  discussed  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  It  relates  to  the  so- 
called  cost  of  doing  business.  The  Presi- 
dent <A  tlie  United  States  and  AID  have 
omriaily  approved  of  the  objective  of 
this  amendment.  They  are  in  favor  of  this 
eonoept.  OMB  aivroves  this  budgetary 
concept.  Hie  OAO  and  the  Comptroller 
General  approve  this  amendment  Final- 
ly, the  vqiroprlatlng  committees  of  both 
Houses  concur  In  this  amendment. 

I  point  out  that  until  a  year  ago,  we 
bad  an  account  known  as  adminlstra- 
ttre  expenses  and  several  program  ac- 
oounts. 

What  this  amendment  does,  very  sim- 
ply. Is  to  separate  the  operating  accounts 
from  the  program  accounts  and  put  It 
into  a  line  Item  called  "operating 
expenses." 

Vtom  the  Inception  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program,  operating  expenses, 
representing  AID's  "cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness" was  funded  from  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent anTroprlation  accounts.  This 
flawed  system  led  many  If  not  most 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  mistaken 
impression  that  AID's  "cost  of  doing 
business"  was  the  $40  to  $50  million 
authorised  and  wproprlated  for  admln- 
istrattve  expenses  rather  than  the  $237 
million  cost  subsequently  Identified  by 
the  Agency  at  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's insistence. 

The  exercise  of  management  and  over- 
sight of  these  funds  has  been  little  more 
than  a  "shell  game."  It  has  been  little 
less  than  a  tragedy  that  the  situation 
became  so  bad  ttiat  In  1  year — fiscal  year 
1973--wfaen  the  authorMng  committee 
ordered  a  reduction  of  AID's  personnel 
and  reduced  administrative  expenses 
fnun  $60,200,000  to  $50,000,000.  AID 
almidy  tnmsferred  charges  for  324  per- 


sonnel Involved  from  administrative  ex- 
penses to  program  funds.  Thus,  the 
Agency  continued,  as  before,  having 
flaunted  the  expressed  will  of  the  Con- 
gress by  a  single  act  of  bureaucratic 
legerdanaln. 

It  was  also  under  this  system  that  AID 
let  Its  personnel  management  get  so  out 
of  hand  that  It  was  necessary  to  single 
It  out  for  rather  harsh  comment  in  the 
committee's  fiscal  year  1975  report. 
These  practices  have  Improved  In  recent 
months  but  the  funding  system  which 
permitted  these  excesses  is  about  to  be 
reinstltuted  and  perpetuated.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
pertinent  section  of  this  report  printed 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pxasonnkl  paoblems  of  thk  agency  por 
International  Dkvclopment 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Committee  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  Is  overstaffed  and 
that  It  poorly  utilizes  the  personnel  resources 
at  its  disposal. 

Ptursiiant  to  the  Committee's  request,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  conducted  a  thor- 
ough and  detailed  review  of  the  Agency's  per- 
sonnel costs  and  utilization.  This  study  was 
carried  out  during  the  first  half  of  calendar 
1974  and  the  highly  Informative  resxilts  are 
contained  In  OAO  Report  (B-ie5731)  en- 
tttled  Coat  And  Use  Of  Personnel  In  The 
Agency  For  International  Development  dated 
August  29. 1974. 
Among  GAO  findings  were  the  following: 
Of  the  646  Foreign  Service  Reserve  oflloen 
assigned  as  of  January  14,  1974  to  AID  head- 
quarters In  Washington,  415  (64  percent) 
were  assigned  to  positions  rated  for  per- 
sonnel one  to  four  grades  below  the  grade 
for  which  they  were  being  paid. 

The  average  AID  Foreign  Service  officer  re- 
ceived an  average  annual  salary  of  $26,878 
as  of  December  31,  1973.  This  amount  was 
$3,948  more  than  the  average  anniial  salary 
for  Department  of  state  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers; $3,173  more  than  for  USIA  Foreign 
Service  Information  Officers  and  $7,406  more 
than  comparable  staff  personnel  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

While  only  20  percent  of  the  TT^.  nationals 
employed  by  nine  American  voluntary  agen- 
cies engaged  in  overseas  reUef  and  develop- 
ment receive  more  than  $14,500,  68  percent 
of  AID'S  personnel  receive  more  than  this 
amount. 


AID  promoted  348  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officers  between  March  1973  and  May  1974  la 
the  face  of  severe  problems  relating  to  over- 
grading.  Of  these  216  were  promoted  to  posi- 
tions receiving  annual  salaries  in  exceaa  of 
$20,000.  FoUowlng  the  Committee's  aimual 
hearings,  however,  AID  did  suq>end  promo- 
tions of  high  level  Foreign  Service  personnel. 

AID'S  personnel  in  Washington  awaiting 
permanent  assignments  averaged  over  ifio 
between  December  1973  to  September  1974  at 
an  annual  cost  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of 
$4.5  mlUlon.  A  sampling  of  these  employees 
revealed  that  over  40  percent  had  been  wait- 
ing for  assignments  for  over  six  months  and 
that  a  niunber  of  employees  had  not  even 
been  given  temporary  work  assignments  for 
periods  of  from  six  weeks  to  three  months. 
Furthermore,  one  employee — a  class  one  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officer  ($36,000  per  an- 
num)— had  been  regularly  paid  although  he 
had  not  performed  any  service  or  even  re- 
ported for  duty  tot  over  six  months. 

In  connection  with  its  own  review  of  AID'S 
proposed  fiscal  year  1975  personnel  program 
and  related  budget  estimates  the  Committee 
notes: 

AID'S  new  Auditor  General  has  pledged  to 
Improve  the  management  and  quality  of 
AID'S  Internal  Audit  operations  while  re- 
ducing the  audit  staff  from  314  at  the  time 
of  the  Committee's  last  report  to  242  (I6a 
Americans)  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
This  would  reduce  the  percentage  of  AID'S 
personnel  resources  committed  to  audit  work 
from  the  excessively  high  4.9  percent  to  3.1 
percent.  The  Committee  applauds  this  move; 
however,  it  remains  unconvinced  that  even 
these  new  levels  are  justified. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  AID  can  justify 
more  positions  for  U.S.  personnel  in  Wash- 
ington (projected  2,621  as  of  June  30,  1976) 
than  in  its  missions  overseas  (projected  1,766 
as  of  Jime  30,  1975)  and  the  C<xnmlttee  re- 
quests detailed  justifications  for  this  alloca- 
tion In  the  Agency's  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
presentation. 

At  long  last  the  Agency  has  moved  to  cor- 
rect the  problem  of  overgradtng  and  over- 
staffing  which  has  sapped  its  strength  and 
depleted  its  resources  for  many  years.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  difficult  and  painstaking  re- 
adjustment win  resolve  the  problem  once  and 
for  all  and  that  it  will  be  completed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  Committee  expects  AID's  fiscal  year 
1976  personnel  report  to  be  substantially  im- 
proved; however,  the  magnitude  of  Its  per- 
sonnel problem  is  still  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  which  lists  the  distrlbuttcm  of 
AID  employees  by  category  and  pay  grade  as 
of  May  26.  1974. 


AGENCY  F0«  IWTERMTIOHAL  DEVtLOPMENT.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYEES  IN  PERMANENT  POSITIONS  AS  OF  MAY  25,  1974 


Psicsflt  In 
Mck  grade^ 
Nimber  of      by  MKhpay 


Percent  in 
Mdi  grade  of 
totil 


•Mtaspoin 

fX-\\aS5»Si 

EX-lll(t«,000) 

EX-IV(moaO) 

EX-V(tlt,00O> 

TsM 

AMraflitiliiy,y3S,227. 

FA-K( 
FA-034 
FA-$4< 

T4M 
AMrait'siitey.'nidin." ' 

FSraia  Ssnies  $•••»•: 

nMimuM) J. 

F»-04teM77toC4^).. 
m-Mm3Jt3toSfi^C3S). 


09.09 
09.09 
63.64 
18.11 


00.01 
00.01 
00.0s 
00.02 


Psrcairtin 

•act!  grade—  Percent  in 

Number  of      by  each  pay  each  grade  of 

employees          sctieduie  agency  total 


11 


100.00 


00.12 


12.  SO 
75.00 
12.50 


00.01 
00.07 
00.01 


100.00 


00.09 


132 

m 

lU 
•SI 

431 

3S 


09.23 

01.44 

17.01 

04.69 

32.24 

01.99 

26.09 

07.20 

17.09 

04.72 

OLSl 

00.42 

FSR-07  (jn.641  to  $13,969) 21  00.93  00  21 

FSR-08  ($9,^  to  «i,*i)..:::::::::::::: „ _ _.. 

A*^i.U«WincJ,„;;,VJ29.M6: 2.522  100."oO  27.59 

Foreign  Service  staff:  ~~ 

FSS-01  ^800  to  »33,540) 

FSS-02  020,677  to  126,873) 

^-03  ($i«,799  to  m,(39S _..:; 16 wtt ooii 

FSS-04rtl3,863to«^021> II"  III  40  M59  M44 

Fss-o5fti2,429toli6^i5s :::::::::.  n  iIto  ooS 

FK-o6ftiu44toji4:4S— .I".:.::::::  m  »»  SS 

^-07  ?j9,<89  to  ff2,<96)... .:::::::::::;  jg  Soi  81 « 

Fs$-o«<i8,954tojii,645>..:.:::::::  **  *""  ""•'* 

FSS-10  (Sr,19S  to  t9,3SS) 3  00.72  oao3 

Jo**' 417  100  00  04  56 

Average  taxable  incenw.1  $14,752. 
Claasilieatiee  Art:  =======—=^1== 

i:}?^:S8{::::::::::::::::::::::::::  \       Sg        iS:Si 
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Number  of 
empioyaes 


Percent  in 
each  grade- 
by  eadi  pay 
adieoule 


Percent  in 

each  grade  of 

agency  total 


GS-16  (»32,806  to  $36,000) 11  00.62  00.12 

GS-15 ($28,263  to  $36,000) 186  10.55  02.03 

GS-14($24,24no  $31,519) .-.  153  08.68  01.67 

GS-13  O20.677  to  $26,878) 179  10.15  01.96 

GS-12rtl7,497  to  $22,744).... 113  06.41  01.24 

GS-U  ($14,671  to  $19,072) 133  07.54  01.46 

GS-10  ($13,379  to  $17,393) 6  00.34  00.07 

GS-09  ($12,167  to  $15J21) 145  08.23  01.59 

6S-08  ($11,029  to  $14J41) 67  03.80  00.73 

GS-07  ($9,969  to  $12457) 222  12.59  02.43 

6S-06 ($8,977  to  $11,668) 182  10.32  01.99 

GS-05  ($8,055  to  $10.467) 209  11.86  02.29 

CS-04  ($7,198  to  $9,358) 118  06.69  01.29 

GS-03  ($6,408  to  $8,334) 32  01.82  00.35 

GS-02  ($5,682  to  $7,383) 2  00.11  00.02 

GS-01  ($5,017  to  $6,520) 

Total V763  100.00  lols 

Average  salary,  $17,058. 

Administratively  determined: 

AD-18  ($36,000) 9  12.68  00.10 

AD-17  ($36,000) 6  08.45  00.07 

AD-16  ($32  J06  to  $36,000) „ IS  21.13  00.16 

AD-IS  ($28,263  to  $36,000) 16  22.52  00.17 

AD-14  ($24,247  to  $31,519) 6  0145  00.07 

AD-13 ($20,677  to  $26478). S  07.04  00.06 

AD-12  ($17,497  to  $22,744) I  01.41  00.01 

AD-11  ($14,671  to  $19,072) 2  02.82  00.02 

AD-10  ($13,379  to  $17,393) 1  01.41  00.01 

AO-09  ($12,167  to  $15,821) S  07.04  00.06 

AO-08  ($11,029  to  $14,341) 

AD-07  ($9,969  to  $12,957) 3  04.23  0a03 


Percent  in 
each  grade- 
Number  of      by  each  pay 
employees  schedule 


Percent  in 

each  grade  et 

agency  total 


A[M)6  ($8,977  to  $11,668). 
AO-OS  ($8,055  to  $10,467). 
AD-04  ($7,198  to  $9,358).. 
AD-03($6,408  to  $8,334).. 
AO-02  ($5,682  to  $7,383).. 
AD-01  ($5,017  to  $6,520).. 


ToUl 

Average  salary,  $29,314. 


01.41 
01.41 


00.01 
00.01 


71 


in.  00 


00.7$ 


Wag*  systems: 

WP-16  ($12,626  to  $13,957).. 
WP-15  ($12,272  to  $13,562).. 
WP-12  ($11,190  to  $12,355).. 
WP-10  ($10,483  to  $11,586).. 
WP-08  ($9,755  to  $10,795)... 
W6-06  ($9,402  to  $10,982)... 
WG-05  ($8,944  to  $10,442)... 


Total 

Average  salary,  $10,906. 


04.55 

04.55 

13.63 

22.72 

04.55 

04.55 

10 

45.44 

00.01 
00.01 
00.03 
00.06 
00.01 
00.01 
00.11 


22 


100.00 


00.24 


ToUl  U.S.  Nationals _ 

Average  Taiabia  Income,  $23,710. 
Average  nontauble  benefits  but  excluding 
allowances  for  cost  of  living,  quarters, 
education,  representation,  and  official  resi- 
dence expenses  $1,930. 
Total  foreign  nationals  (not  included  in  taUe 
above) 


4.814 


4,326 


52.67 


47.33 


ToUl  AID. 


9,140 


100.00 


>  Includes  overseas  post  differentials. 

The  Committee  will  continue  to  carefully 
monitor  the  distribution  of  AID  personnel 
and  operating  costs   by  country  and  pro- 


gram. A  most  Informative  table  reflecting 
this  data  appeeuv  at  the  beginning  of  page 
1484  of  the  Committee's  fiscal  year  1976  hear- 


ings. There  follows  an  extract  of  some  of  the 
more  pertinent  sections  of  this  table: 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT,!  OVERSEAS  MISSIONS  AND  OTHER  OFFICES,  STAFFING,  OPERATING  EXPENSES  AND  PROPOSED  PROGRAMS 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Operating 
expenses 
Total         fiscal 
personnel   year  1975      Pipeline,  - 
as  of  Dec.        (esti-      June  30, 
Region  and  country    31,1973'      mated)    1973,  AID 


Proposed  program  fiscal  year 
1975,  as  of  Apr.  29, 1974 


Public 
AID     Law  480 


ToUl 


(jtin  America: 

Argentina 11 

Bolivia 151 

Brazil 218 

Chile 24 

Colombia 106 

Costa  Rica 37 

Dominican  Republic 53 

Ecuador 103 

El  Salvador 44 

Guatemala 99 

Guyana 31 

Haiti 10 

Honduras 53 

Jamaica 13 

Nicaragua 70 

Panama 106 

Paraguay 65 

Peru 92 

ROCAP 53 

Uruguay -.  34 

Venezuela 14  . 

Latin  America  regional..  80  . 

Alia: 

AfghanlsUn.. . ...  313 

Bangladesh 64 

India 80 

Indonesia 140 

Korea 136 

Nepal 171 

PakisUn 223 

Philippines 260 

Sri  Lanka 4 

Thailand 563 

Turkey 122 

Yemen 4 

Asia  regional 25  . 


$530 
1,899 
4,571 

532 
1,897 
1,161 
1,786 
1,273 

934 
1,381 

814 

301 
1,191 

335 
1,500 
2,357 
1,178 
1,838 
1,220 

342 


4,016 
1,664 
1,370 
3,245 
1,707 
1,674 
2,962 
3,060 
87 
3,190 
2,192 
627 


$8,438 

37,339  $22,239     ■$7,i75'""'$29'414 

255,701  2,800  2,178  4,978 

15,336  26,035  37,097  63,132 

174,569  21,908  9,986  31,894 

18,652  834  209  1,043 

16,205  5,456  7,888  13,3a 

27,711  2,050  3,327  5,377 

14,903  11,561  833  12,394 

52,345  17,090  781  17,871 

22,926  3,550  74  3,624 

6,279  8,179  2,676  10,855 

13,303  22,038  698  22,736 

25,158  8,450  1,558  10,008 

37,915  27,826  688  28,514 

47,721  21,360  338  21,698 

21,250  4,756  69  4,825 

54,758  13,489  2.513  16,002 

107,081  1,634 1,634 

5,319  775 775 

347 

82,560  45,431  49  45,480 

35,746  14,647  1,175  15,642 

175,969  65,220  39,449  104,669 

89,250  75,500  38,083  113,583 

233,254  71,460  120,909  192,369 

49,617  25,176  154,990  180,166 

9,869  5,721  402  6,123 

93,063  78,745  43,299  122,044 

100,963  49, 8U  26,043  75,887 

19  8,000  10,786  18,796 

30,143  6,005 6,005 

98,628  23,064  4,396  27,460 

1,865  11,496  2,078  13,574 

18.960  4,231  5,774  10,005 


Region  and  country 


Operating 

expenses 

Total         fiscal 

personnel   year  1975 

as  of  Dec.        (esti- 

31,1973*      matwl) 


Pipeline,  - 
June  30, 
1973,  AID 


Proposed  program  fiscal  year 
1975,  as  of  Apr.  29, 1974 


AID 


Public 
Law  480 


TsM 


Supporting  assisUncs: 

Burma ., 

Cambodia 

E«ypt 

Israel 

Jordan , 


5 

34 


$52 
1,762 


$923 
52.711 


RED— Thailand 

Vietnam 

Middle  East  unallocated. 


21 
1,108 

53 
1,807 


447 

8,277 

806 

31,225 


12,438 
26,812 

■234;356" 


Supp<yting  assisUnce 

regional. 

Africa: 

CWR— regional 

Ethiopia 

Ghana 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Morocco 

Nigeria 

OSARAC 

RDO— East  Africa 

REDSO— East  Africa.... 
REOSO— West  Africa.... 

Sudan.. 

Tanania 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

Zaira. 


$110,000 

250,000 

50,000 

78,175 

56,000 

15,220 

751,000 

100,000 


$77,011 


10,277 
253 

160,' 553' 


$187,011 

250.000 

50,000 

88.452 

56,253 

15,220 

911, 553 

100,000 


22.476         17,300       26,400        43,700 


Africa  retioMl. 

NonrtgioMi 

AAG  and  ILS 

Unallocstwl 

Washington,  D.C.. 


79 
128 

81 
104 

97 

49 
191 

54 

17 

21 

32 
5 

60 
10$ 

3S. 

46 

61  . 

22 
262 


2,326 

816 

1,369 

1,130 

1.230 

1,093 

2.067 

561 

191 

1,032 

2,166 

318 

9(7 

1,781 

'i.'6i8' 

i'soe' 

7,106 


46,867 

26,874 

40,586 

25,037 

26,365 

13,746 

12,431 

7,493 

24,654 

7,206 

20,617 

15, 210 

27,189 

3,682 

37,702 

10,123 

4,395 

1.563 

9,090 

35,964 

1,204 

26,241 

692 

14,438 

299 

7,792 

458 

7,664 

17.781 

32,991 

2.300 

5,982 

3,170 

13,293 

1,563 

3,181       92.400 


11,000 
10,037 
15,994 
1,537  . 

10,850 
10,659 
5,809 

5,060 

1,395 

10,587 

15,910 
12,054 
16,396 

23,524 
43,358 

243,092  . 

6,013 
24,727 

336 

4,001 

104,234 

6,349 
28,728 
104,234 

539,338 

35,306 

574,644 

ToUl 11,234  <220,100    2.922,229    2,842,415     995,928    3,831.343 


■  For  complete  UMe  with  footnotes  sea  Senate  hearings  fiscal  year  1975  pp.  1485  through  1489. 
>  ToUl  of  11,234  AID  personnel  consist  of  the  following:  4,969  U.S.  direct-hire  full-time  em- 
in  permanent  poeitions;  4,649  foreign  national  direct-hire,  full-time  employees  in  perma- 


nent positiens;  and  1,616  U.S.  contract  and  participating  agency  aeivices  agreenent  (PASA) 
personnel. 

<  As  of  Feb.  14,  197S,  AID's  estimate  of  ib  operating  expenses  wes  revised  upward  to  $237.- 
444,000. 
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Mr.  INOmrE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wwds  of  Joiin  Ifiuptay,  Assistant  Ad- 
mlnlstevtor  of  AID  "It  became  more  or 
leas  routine  to  transfer  personnel  to  pro- 
gram accounts  when  'administrative' 
funds  were  limited."  Mr.  Murphy  went 
on  to  say  that  "upon  dl&covery  of  this 
practice  by  various  oversight  committees 
much  unhappiness  ensued.  In  fact."  he 
said  "the  problem  in  recent  years  has 
become  a  more  or  less  continuing  bone 
of  CMitention  in  our  relations  with  some 
committees." 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  much  unhappiness 
did  ensue  when  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tkHis  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions focused  on  this  confused  state  of 
affairs.  This  is  why.  on  December  16. 
1974.  I  took  strong  exception  to  AID's 
proposal  to  submerge  all  operating  ex- 
penses into  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations for  the  functional  accounts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  setting  forth  my 
position  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd.  as 
follows: 

Mr.  JoHX  E.  MtntPHT, 

Deputy  Administmtor,  Agency  for  Ijitema- 
ttorul  Development.  Department  of 
State.  Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbm  Mb.  Mitbfbt:  I  bare  your  letter  with 
fortlMr  reference  to  the  matter  of  funding 
AUya  Management  and  Operating  Ezpenees, 
and  acknowledging  the  Agency's  past  highly 
questionable  practices  in  this  area. 

After  reviewing  this  matter  carefully,  I  pro- 
posed the  language  in  last  year's  Committee 
report  stating,  'The  preference  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  to  have  all  operating  ez- 
penaea  authorized  and  budgeted  through  this 
(AID  Administrative  Sxpensea]  account." 
The  name  of  the  account  Is  relatively  unim- 
portant but  my  position  Is  still  the  same. 

I  am  disappointed  to  learn  that  you  ap- 
parently do  not  share  my  view  and  that  the 
Agency  will  propose  that  while  Management 
and  Operating  Bxpenaes  would  be  Identified 
as  such,  "nhey  would  be  fuUy  funded  from 
program  accounts  and  make  unnecessary  con- 
tlhaatlon  of  a  separate  -annual  Administra- 
tive Kzpense  appropriation."  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  concur. 
Sincerely, 

Dakixl  K.  iNOtrrx. 
Chairman,    Subeommttte    on    Foreign 
OperatUma. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  committee's  fiscal 
year  1974  report  had  stated: 

The  preference  of  the  Committee  would  be 
to  have  aU  operating  expenses  authorized 
and  budgeted  through  this  (AdmlnlstratlTe 
Wxpenae)  account.  In  the  absence  of  such  ac- 
tion, however,  the  Committee  serves  notice 
that  It  wUl  not  again  fund  AID's  coet  of  do- 
ing business  through  two  accounts. 

The  committee's  fiscal  year  1975  report 
ftated: 

The  Committee  again  requests  that  an  all 
ineluitve  Operattng  expense  approprUUon  be 
established  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  amend- 
m«nU  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  through 
which  these  expenses  can  be  authorized,  ap- 
propriated and  earefuUy  monitored. 

Hie  House  committee  also  requested 
this  change  in  its  fiscal  year  1975  report 
ctatliig: 

The  Committee  believes  It  would  make 
nx***  sense  to  drop  the  administrative  ex- 
pense title  and  create  an  operating  expense 
tttt*so  that  aU  the  operating  expenses  are 
leWected  in  oos  account. 


I  should  also  note  that  the  Comptroller 
General  has  recommended  that  "all  of 
the  Agency's  administrative  and  over- 
head dollar  costs  should  be  funded  by 
the  administrative  expense  account." 

In  response  to  these  urgings.  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Parker,  the  Administrator  of  AID, 
agreed  to  propose  an  operating  expense 
account  that  would,  at  long  last,  reflect 
these  funds  in  a  single  appropriation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parker,  dated 
March  17,  1975,  a  subsequent  letter,  an- 
nouncing final  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's QfQce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
dated  March  18,  1975,  together  with  per- 
tinent portions  of  the  administration's 
requested  draft  bill  and  analysis  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DXPAKTMENT  OF  STATX, 
ACXNCT  FOR  InTKENATIONAL 
j  DCVELOPMENT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  17,  1975. 
Hon.  Danixl  K.  Inoute, 

Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  OperatUma,  VS.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 

I}eab  Ms.  Chairman:  Among  the  items 
dtsctissed  with  you  during  John  Murphy's 
and  my  visit  to  your  ofBce  on  March  14,  1976 
was  our  plan  for  seeking  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  Operating  Expenses  of 
AJX>.  for  Fiscal  Year  1976.  This  letter  con- 
firms our  oral  advice. 

As  a  result  of  recent  action  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  as  expressed  in 
its  Report  94-53.  and  of  our  understanding 
of  the  strong  position  of  your  Committee, 
we  will  propose  alteration  of  the  President's 
FY  1976  Budget  to  establish  an  Operating 
Expense  account  for  AJ.D.  We  have  in  mind 
that  budget  provision  will  be  made  available 
for  this  account  by  transferring  funds  from 
other  accounts  administered  Ijy  A.I.D.  so  that 
no  overall  Increase  in  the  budget  will  be  In- 
volved. Assuming  approval  by  the  Executive 
OOlce  of  th3  President,  the  proposed  au- 
thorizing legislation  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  FY  1976  will  reflect  this  change 
and  we  will  request  that  necessary  budget 
amendments  be  submitted  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daiokl  Parkxx, 

Administrator. 


DBPAaTMZNT  or  Statx,  Aoxmct  roK 

IWmiTATIOHAL     DBVXLOPMXNT, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  18. 1975. 
Hon.  DAmxi,  K.  iNotmc, 

Chairman,   Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operationa,  V.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DC 
Dkak  Mi.  Chairkan  :  With  reference  to  my 
letter  of  March  17  in  which  I  outlined  A  J.D.'s 
plans  for   the   treatment  of  Operating  Bx- 
penses  in  FY  1^76,  I  am  now  pleased  to  In- 
form you  that  the  plan  as  presented  to  you 
has  been  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

We  will,  therefore,  proceed  exactly  as  indi- 
cated In  my  letter.  With  this  assurance,  I 
trust  that  you  wlU  see  your  way  clear  to 
appropriate  the  full  $46  million  authorized 
for  Administrative  Expenses  for  FT  1975. 
Sincerely  yoturs, 

Damixl  Paxkxr, 

Adminiatrator. 


Opexatino  Expxwsis 

Sac.  13.  Part  in  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sxc.  666.  Operating  Expenaea.  rhere  la 
hereby  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1978  $305,200,- 


000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  operating  expenses 
of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering part  I.  These  amounts  may  be 
Increased  by  transfer  of  other  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  but  the  total 
amount  available  to  carry  out  this  section 
shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  initially  made  avail- 
able." 

SxcnoN-BT-SacnoN  Amaltbib  of  the  pto- 
Posa>  Foreign  Assistance  Act  op  1975 

Section  13.  Operating  Expenses. 

rhls  section  creates  a  new  category  of 
funding  designed  to  cover  all  AID  operating, 
administrative  and  personnel  expenses.  An 
authorization  is  provided  for  fiscal  year  107$ 
at  a  level  of  $205,200,000  and  for  fiscal  year 
1977  at  whatever  level  may  be  necessary.  Be- 
cause the  Agency  cannot  project  with  ab. 
solute  precision  the  travel  requirements  and 
operating  costs  connected  with  n^w  pro- 
grams, some  funding  fiexlbUlty  is  required. 
This  is  provided  by  the  authority  to  aug- 
ment the  new  account  by  no  more  than  ir% 
with  other  funds  made  available  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  where  do 
we  stand? 

The  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  re- 
quested a  separate  and  discrete  account 
for  oi>erating  expenses. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  recom- 
mended the  Isolation  and  separate  fund- 
ing of  these  costs. 

AID  has  detailed  the  account  in  a  mas- 
sive study  of  manpower  and  operating 
expenses,  fiscal  year  1974-76,  and  justi- 
fied a  separate  fiscal  year  1976  appro- 
priation to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. 

The  President  and  the  Agency  have 
agreed  to  a  separate  account  and  re« 
quested  its  authorization. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  was  not 
done  in  the  manner  requested,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  unless  it  is,  the  Approinia- 
tlons  Committee  will  be  severely  ham- 
pered in  its  ability  to  analyze  these  costs 
and  insure  that  funds  appropriated  for 
these  purposes  are  wisely  and  prudently 
administ^ed. 

My  amendment  simply  authorizes  a 
separate  account  for  $174,400,000  in  op- 
erating expenses  already  identified  and 
requested  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  reduces  program 
funds  by  a  like  amount. 

It  is  a  good  housekeeping  amendment 
having  no  budgetary  impact  whatsoever. 
I  not  only  strongly  commend  it  to  the 
Senate,  but  also,  I  believe  it  is  a  neces- 
sary practice  vital  to  congressional  con- 
trol of  these  costs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  we  may  imderstand  the  attitude 
here  of  the  committee,  this  is  what  I 
said  on  behalf  of  the  committee: 

Over  the  years,  it  has  been  alleged  that 
AID'S  operating  expenses  have  been  oon- 
ceiJed  and  that  they  are  excessive.  In  re- 
sponae  to  these  concerns — 

By  the  way,  these  concerns  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  as 
well  as  others. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  examined 
the'rost  of  AID's  operating  expenses  in  some 
detail.  At  our  request,  the  Agency  provided 
us  with  detailed  breakdowns  of  its  operating 
expenses  by  geographic  and  functional  cate- 
gories. Their  original  initial  request  for  op- 
erating expenses  was  $306  million.  On  ex- 
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unlnatlon  we  found  that  the  amount  ac- 
tually necessary  for  the  programs  In  this  bill 
was  some  $176.4  million  and  a  corresponding 
adjustment  was  made.  Not  content  with  that 
figure,  we  have  asked  AID  to  go  back  to  Its 
books  and  to  seek  further  reductions. 

So  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are 
on  the  same  wavelength. 

Bir.  INOUYE.  We  are  in  tune. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  situation  that 
we  want  to  be  sure  does  not  develop  is 
that  a  function  of  the  program — such 
as,  let  us  say,  the  family  planning  fimc- 
tion  or  the  food  function — is  not  denied 
the  personnel  it  should  have.  As  I  imder- 
stand it,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  in 
his  subcommittee,  will  be  careful  to  see 
that  there  is  no  shifting  of  personnel 
which  could  cripple  the  operation  of  a 
certain  function  that  the  Senate  feels  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  manager  of  the  bill 
can  be  assured  of  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Prank  DuBois, 
of  my  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  have  reason  for  this, 
as  we  have  had  much  to  do  with  each 
other  in  respect  of  these  matters  for 
years. 

As  I  read  the  situation,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  taking  the  precaution, 
through  the  Senator,  of  having  a  firm 
grip  on  the  amount  which  is  expended 
for  administration,  so  that,  as  I  imder- 
stand it  from  him,  people  cannot  be  put 
on  various  projects  which  are  admin- 
istration, but  one  really  cannot  pin  it 
down  to  get  an  aggregate  amount  of 
what  administration  Is  costing. 

I  want  to  say  this  for  the  record.  I 
know  it,  but  I  think  it  would  be  good  to 
have  it  in  the  record  for  the  l>enefit  of 
the  staff  at  AID.  whose  morale  we  want 
kept  high.  The  idea  is  to  tighten  up,  to 
make  more  efficient,  and  especially  to 
have  complete  accountability.  However, 
it  does  not  represent  any  disguised  effort 
to  cut  the  heart  out  of  administration 
and  thereby  to  make  it  either  too  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  to  run  the  program, 
or  to  prejudice  it  in  advance  because  it 
just  will  not  have  the  personnel  and  the 
backing  in  order  to  do  the  kind  of  ef- 
fective job  we  wish. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  can  be  as- 
sured of  that. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret  that  this 
bill,  the  foreign  aid  bill,  is  the  most  un- 
popular measure  in  Congress.  If  we  are 
to  bring  about  any  credibility,  if  we  are 
to  convince  our  constituents  that  their 
tax  moneys  are  being  properly  used,  the 
least  we  can  do  Is  assure  them  that  the 
bookkeeping  w^  be  clear,  precise,  and 
understandable.  'ITxis  amendment  will 
bring  about  such  credibility.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ANGOLA    AIRLIFT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  5,  line  23,  strike  the  semicolon 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  through  line  14. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  to  strike  the  authorization  of 
an  additional  $20  million  for  the  Angola 
airlift.  In  other  words,  it  reduces  the  bill 
by  another  $20  million. 

The  provision  originated  as  an  amend- 
ment requested  by  the  executive  branch. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance adopted  it  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  we  would  have  a  status 
report  on  the  Angola  airlift  before  we 
brought  this  bill  to  the  fioor.  During  the 
subcommittee  hearings,  I  strongly  urged 
that  AID  request  other  countries  to  pro- 
vide assistance.  AID  Indicated  that  a 
willingness  to  make  this  commitment 
would  encourage  other  donor  participa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  report  from 
Mr.  William  Dalton,  Acting  Foreign  Dis- 
aster Relief  Coordinator  from  AID,  and 
without  objection,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DxPABTMENT  OP  State,  Agenct 
FOR  International  Development, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  2, 1975. 

Disaster  Memorandum:  Angola  Civn, 

Strife — Summary 

background 

In  the  summer  of  1974  Portugal  an- 
nounced it  would  grant  Independence  to  its 
colonies.  Following  up  on  this,  in  January 
of  1975  a  formal  agreement  was  signed  set- 
ting Independence  date  for  Angola  as  No- 
vember 1,  1975.  Rival  factions  in  the  coun- 
try had  been  struggling  to  gain  control  since 
long  before  the  announcement  was  first 
made,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  reported 
10,000  deaths  in  the  past  year  alone. 

Several  months  ago  there  was  some  Indi- 
cation that  the  opposing  groups  might  be 
able  to  reach  a  compromise  before  Independ- 
ence Day  that  would  permit  Angola  to  make 
a  peaceful  transition  from  a  colony  to  a 
sovereign  nation,  but  no  agreement  was 
reached  and  civil  strife  continues  unabated. 
Portugal  has  been  gradually  withdrawing  Its 
troops  since  February,  and  those  remaining 
in  the  country  are  there  to  give  what  pro- 
tection they  can  to  Portuguese  Nationals 
untU  November  11. 

SITUATION 

The  deterioration  of  security  in  Angola 
left  the  remaining  Portuguese  Nationals, 
variously  estimated  at  from  240,000  to  300,- 
000,  and  thousands  of  native  Angolans  in 
hazardous  and  deprived  circumstances.  Tens 
of  thousands  fied  Angola — some  Portuguese 
Nationals  returned  to  Portugal  on  their  own 
whUe  native  Angolans  moved  from  the  cities 
to  safer  rural  area.  As  the  sltuaUon 
worsened,  the  problem  of  providing  food  and 
medical  care  became  Increasingly  difficult. 
Most  roads  became  impassable  and  in -coun- 


try air  travel  non-existent  or  dangerous.  This 
past  summer  some  planes  were  shot  at  and 
some  hit.  White  Portuguese  moved  from  out- 
lying towns  and  villages  to  Nova  Ltsboa  and 
Luanda  and  plans  were  drawn  for  their 
mass  evacuation  to  Portugal.  If  there  is  no 
agreement  between  the  warring  factions  by 
Independence  Day,  expectations  are  that 
fighting  may  become  even  more  fierce  and 
Portuguese  Nationals  will  be  at  even  greater 
risk  because  Portuguese  trtx^M  will  not  be 
there  to  protect  them.  Therefore,  it  is 
urgent  that  the  mass  evacuation  be  com- 
pleted prior  to  November  11. 

Outside  assistance  as  a  result  of  the  clvU 
strife  is  needed  for  three  separate  emer- 
gencies: 

Within  Angola — ^for  native  Angolans  and 
for  the  displaced  Portuguese  Nationals  un- 
til they  can  be  moved  to  Portugal; 

In  support  of  the  evacuation  airlift; 

Within  Portugal — for  the  repatriates. 
Angola  in-country  emergency 

The  first  and  most  Important  observation 
was  the  catastrophic  medical  situation.  Most 
doctors  had  departed  the  country  leaving 
behind  whole  populations  without  medical 
care.  Due  to  the  paralysis  of  road  transport, 
basic  food  supplies  were  beglnlnlng  to  run 
short.  Emergency  intervention  was  clearly 
necessary  and  ICRC  offered  its  services  to 
all  the  parties  involved  In  the  conflict. 

On  June  11,  ICBC  opened  a  delegation  in 
Luanda  and  at  the  same  time  set  up  a  head- 
quarters organization  in  Geneva  with  the 
participation  of  the  League  of  Bed  Cross 
Societies  (LICROSS).  On  July  1  it  laimched 
an  appeal  to  17  National  Red  Croes  Societies 
and  obtained  the  support  of  Angolan  au- 
thorities who  provided  necessary  facilities 
and  guarantees  for  the  movement  and  trans- 
port of  delegates  and  supplies.  ICRC  received 
prompt  assistance  from  several  National  So- 
cieties and  Governments,  and  the  flrst 
medlco-surglcal  team  was  able  to  leave  for 
Luanda  on  July  10. 

ICRC  chartered  a  DCH5  for  distribution  of 
supplies,  evacuation  of  the  wounded  and 
sick  and  the  movement  of  its  delegates  to 
otherwise  inaccessible  placee.  As  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  140  tons  of  medicines,  medical  and 
siirglcal  equipment,  food  and  other  supplies 
had  been  distributed.  ICRC  has  a  medical 
team  at  Carmona  serving  the  northern  re- 
gion, a  surgeon  and  one  nurse  from  the 
Danish  Medical  Team  at  Daltatando  and  a 
French  medical  team  at  Nova  Llsboa.  A 
fourth  mobile  team  was  to  be  recruited  for 
Luanda.  As  of  September  30,  ICRC  had  31 
personnel  in  Angola,  plus  local  employees. 
An  ICRC  report  of  August  28  indicated  the 
following  numbers  of  displaced:  Luanda — 
20,000;  Carmona — 20,000;  Ucua  (east  of 
Luanda) — 5,000;  Delatando — 5,000;  Nova 
Llsboa — 30,000;  Loblto — 15,000  and  Sa  Da 
Brandelra — 8,000,  for  a  total   of  103.000. 

The  United  Nations  Disaster  Relief  Office 
(UNDRO)  is  cooperating  with  ICRC  and  the 
League  In  In-country  emergency  relief  opera- 
tions. 

Evacuation  emergency 

Faced  with  an  airlift  evacuation  of  from 
340,000  t^  300,000  people  by  November  11. 
the  Portuguese  Government  sought  assist- 
ance in  making  the  airlift  from  other  coun- 
tries. People  who  wished  to  leave  Angola  had 
to  move  either  to  Nova  Llsboa  or  Luanda 
since  the  evecuation  plans  called  for  de- 
parture from  these  two  cities  only.  Etelief 
centers  were  set  up  and  operated  by  CNAD, 
the  National  Committee  for  Aid  to  Displaced 
Persons. 

The  Committee  consisted  of  one  represent- 
ative each  from  the  Departments  of  Social 
Assistance,  Rousing,  Portuguese  Armed 
Forces.  Commerce  and  Health,  plus  the  Na- 
tional Red  Croes  and  Carltas.  This  Committee 
became  the  responsible  Government  execut- 
ing ageney  for  handling  reception,  shelter. 
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feeding,   health,   equipment,   tickets,   social 
ralntacrmtkm.  transport  and  baggage. 

Airltfta  wne  begun  bj  the  Partugueae  Oot- 
•nunant  In  August.  By  October  30,  returnees 
who  had  arrtred  In  Portugal  via  the  airlift  or 
other  means  totaled  187,400.  The  VS.  portion 
of  the  operation  was  started  at  Nova  Usboa 
and  was  completed  there  on  October  4.  On 
October  5  our  operation  was  switched  to 
Luanda.  While  moat  planes  have  been  leaving 
flrom  Luanda  as  scheduled,  numerous  flights 
are  departing  with  less  than  full  loads. 
Hftasrms  advanced  for  this  are  that  there  may 
not  be  as  many  refugees  as  originally  esti- 
mated, or  those  left  are  waiting  to  see  if  a 
seallft  will  be  made  so  they  wlU  be  able  to 
take  thetr  personal  belongings.  However,  reg- 
ular fUgbts  will  continue  and  may  be  ex- 
panded as  Independence  Day  draws  closer. 
The  following  countries  have  provided  air- 
craft: 

Belgium— one  C-ISO. 

France— me  DC-8. 

Federal  Bepubllc  of  Germany — one  747. 

Democratic  Republic  of  Germany— one 
jL-ea. 

Great  Britain— one  RAF  VC-10. 

United  Stetes— two  DC-as. 

XISSR^— one  ILr-62. 

TAP   (Portuguese  dvU   alrUnes).  TAP  Is 
performing  the  major  portion  of  the  opera- 
tion, utilizing  their  own  aircraft  and  char- 
tering four  from  other  countries. 
Displaced  Persoru  Bmergeru^ — In  Portugal 

The  Portuguese  Red  Cross  has  appealed  to 
ZCBC  to  support  Its  efforts  to  assist  persons 
repatriated  from  Angola,  and  UNDRO  has 
received  a  irfmiiiu-  request  from  the  Portu- 
gueee  Government.  There  is  no  indication  at 
this  time  on  how  many  of  the  repatriates 
will  need  emergency  help.  ICRC  and 
UCB068  have  contributed  5  tons  of  pow- 
dered milk  and  94,000  to  start  the  program. 
T7NDBO  has  sent  a  representative  to  Lisbon 
to  Mmtn^mti  the  needs. 
sasiarAircB  paovmsD  bt  thx  vb.  oovzaNKZMT 

On  July  13,  Ck>n8Ul  Kllloran  In  Angola  de- 
elarad  VS.  Government  assistance  was  ap- 
propriate to  assist  In  caring  for  Portuguese 
nationals  who  had  been  displaced  from  their 
homes.  He  presented  tSfi.OOO  in  emergency 
funds  to  the  Portuguese  High  Commissioner 
on  July  10  to  help  with  emergency  feeding 
programs.  On  August  14,  AID  made  a  cash 
grant  ot  $300,000  to  ICRC  to  lapport  ICBCs 
relief  program  In  varlotis  parts  of  Angola. 

On  August  10,  Ambassador  Oarluccl  in 
Portugal  declared  a  second  emergency  to  exist 
and  saked  that  VS.  aircraft  be  supplied  to 
support  tha  evacuation  opet&Uoa  already 
launched  by  the  Government  of  Portiigal. 
AJD/TDBC  arranged  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  Coordinator  for  the  MUitary  Airlift 
Command  (MAC)  to  charter  two  DC-8's  from 
n,8.  oommarclal  airlines,  and  the  n.S.  airlift 
began  In  Nova  Llsboa  on  September  7.  Op- 
erations were  oranpleted  there  on  October  4, 
and  on  October  6  the  airlift  was  switched  to 
Luanda.  On  October  36,  escalation  to  three 
DC-8'a  and  one  DC-lO  was  Implemented.  As 
of  October  37,  VS.  planes  had  carried  20,613 
sngWB  to  Lisbon,  av waging  1,100  pas- 
dally.  Our  moat  recent  estimate  of 
I  remaining  to  be  evacuated  was  on  Octo- 
ber Si,  when  the  figure  stood  at  M>proxl- 
matsly  0,000.  As  of  October  34.  the  VS.  Oov- 
emaaot  had  alloeatsd  913  million  for  airlift, 
bat  It  la  antle4>atad  that  a  portion  of  these 
timda  wUl  not  be  ntUlaed  due  to  the  early 
tsrmlaatkm.  The  airlift  terminated  on  Octo- 
ber 91.  107B;  however,  a  DC-10  wlU  remain 
•vaOabto  ftr  atrllftlnff  purpoeee  through 
■  S.  1876. 


WCC  Issued  an  emergency  appeal  to  member 
chiirches  for  9100.000. 

The  only  other  information  available  on 
VS.  voluntary  agencies  is  that  Catholic  Re- 
lief Services  offered  to  send  a  shipment  of 
rice  on  one  of  the  Portuguese  planes. 

ASSISTANCK  raOM  TRK  INTKBNATIONAL 

coMMUNrrr 

The  following  la  only  a  partial  report  on  the 
cash  donations  and  value  of  supplies  and 
services  from  international  organizations  and 
donor  governments.  For  example,  aircraft 
were  provided  by  Belgium,  France,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the 
USSR,  but  information  Is  not  available  on  the 
value  of  this  assistance. 

ICRC  and  LICROSS 
Red  Cross  activities  are  reported  in  a  pre- 
vious section  of  this  memo  and  the  assist- 
ance channeled  through  ICRC  and  LICROSS 
are  credited  below  to  the  appropriate 
country. 

United   Nations 
United   Nations    Disaster   Relief 

Offlce — ^for  blankets  and  food..        930, 000 
United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram     30.000 

World  Food  Program — for  feed- 
ing program  for  16,000 330,000 

UWICEF — primarily   for  medical 
needs 160,000 


I  410. 000 

International  relief  agencies 

OXFAM — 8,000  blankets  and 
nonfat  dry  milk 33,300 

Carltas  Freiburg— 5,600  blankets.  33, 000 

Catholic  Fund  for  Overseas  De- 
velopment      2,300 

Save  the  Children  Fund 3,640 


60.340 
Governments  and  Red  Cross  Societies 
through  ICRC  (as  of  9/16/75) 

Canada  Government  (980,600) ; 
Red  Cross  (916,060) 106. 668 

Belgium  Red  Cross 6.628 

Denmark  Government  (964,000); 
Red  Croaa  (918,000) 73. 000 

Federal  Rep.  of  Germany  Govern- 
ment (964,440):  Bed  Cross 
(963.840)     118.380 

France  Red  Croee . 18,200 

Ireland  Red  Cross 4.606 

Japan  Red  Cross 8,601 

Netherlands  Government  (9302.- 

800):  Red  Cross  (918,000) 220,800 

Nmrway  Government  (938.640) ; 
Bed  Cross  (920,640) 69,280 

Poland  Bed  CTroes 6, 200 

Sweden  Red  Croes 73.440 

Sweden  Government — Provided 
fimds  f<M-  Portugal  for  charter- 
ing     airplanes 11.000.000 

Swltaerland  Government  (9446,- 

130):  Red  Croes  (9108.436) 674.646 

United     Kingdom     Govenmient 

(966.600):  Bed  Croaa  (94.866)..  61.166 


Total     VS.     Oovemment     aaalstance     to 
ABfola/Partagal— 813,228.000. 

aaanxaifCB  ar  w.a.  voLnrraaT  aonrcna 

Chnreb  World  Servloaa  sent  96.000  through 

tha  World  CooBcU  at  Ohorehaa  (WCC)  for  a 

rallaf   program   of    tha    Unttad    Uattaodlst 

Ohtmb  In  Lnanrta  and  Ifalaaje  araa.  Tha 


3. 330,  396 
Total  Assistance  from  the 
International      Commu- 
nity       >  3. 800. 686 

•Incomplete. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  AID  for 
accepting  the  committee's  encourage- 
ment and  finding  other  donors.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  efforts,  our  need  to  commit 
funds  for  the  Angola  airlift  has  been 
reduced  from  our  initial  estimate  of  $20 
million  to  less  than  $10  million.  ThuB.  we 
wUl  not  require  this  additional  $20  mil- 
lion for  Angola  disaster  relief  because 
the  necessary  funds  can  be  provided  from 
the  regular  Famine  and  Disaster  Relief 


Fund  for  which  a  $25  million  permanent 
authorization  is  already  in  the  committee 
bill. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
ASCxin>MKNT  NO.  loas 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  suid  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

strike  from  page  13:  line  13,  through  page 
15,  line  7,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Sac.  307.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sac.  111.  Not  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  funds  for  all  commodities  provided 
under  this  title  shall  be  allocated  and  agreed 
to  be  delivered  to  countries  other  than  tboee 
most  seriously  affected  by  inability  to  secure 
sufficient  food  for  their  immediate  require- 
ments through  their  own  production  or  com- 
mercial purchase  from  abroad,  unleaf^the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the 
use  of  such  food  assistance  is  required  for 
humanitarian  food  purposes  and  neither 
House  of  Congress  disapproves  such  use,  by 
resolution,  within  thirty  calendar  days  after 
such  certification.  In  determining  which 
countries  are  most  seriously  affected,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  be  guided  by  the  United  Nations  desig- 
nation of  countries  as  "Most  Seriously  Af- 
fected" by  the  current  economic  crisis.  A 
reduction  below  80  per  centum  in  the  pro- 
portion of  food  aid  allocated  to  most  seri- 
ously affected  countries  which  results  from 
critical  and  unforseeable  circumstances  oc- 
curring after  the  Initial  aUocatlon  shall  not 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  requirements 
of  this  section.  Any  reallocation  of  food  aid 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  this  section  so 
far  as  practicable.  The  President  shall  report 
promptly  any  such  reduction,  and  the  rea- 
sons, therefor,  to  the  Congress.". 

Mr.  HATFTKT.n.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  would  be  an  appropriate  time  to  give 
a  brief  r^sum^  of  the  travels  of  this  bUl 
from  committee  to  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  also  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. First  of  all,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  reported  this  bill  with  a  provi- 
sion declaring  that  not  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  food  aid  commodities  pro- 
vided under  title  1  of  Public  Law  480 
could  be  allocated  to  coimtries  other  than 
those  most  seriously  affects!,  common- 
ly referred  to  as  MSA  countries,  because 
of  inability  to  secure  sufficient  food  for 
their  immediate  requirements  through 
their  own  production  or  commercial  pur- 
chase abroad.  In  determining  those  coun- 
tries most  seriously  afFected,  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  guided  by  the  United 
Nations  designation  of  countries  most 
seriously  affected  by  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis.  The  provision  was  very 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974,  imposing  a  30-per- 
cent limitation  on  title  1  of  Public  Law 
480  for  political  purposes.  Unfortunate- 
ly. Mr.  President,  the  Committee  (m 
Airriculture  struck  the  20  percent  limi- 
tation on  political  food  aid  and  r^idaced 
it  with  a  very  soft  30  percent  limitation, 
virtually  self-imposed  by  the  President 

Last  years'  restriction  of  70-30  on  non- 
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political-political  food  aid  is  no  longer 
a  meaningful  limitation  of  political  food 
aid  because  of  changes  in  the  United 
Nations'  most  seriously  affected  Ust, 
which  was  amended  to  add  Egypt  and 
seven  other  countries.  Combined  with 
the  broad  discretion  given  the  President 
In  the  version  of  the  bill  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  restriction  has  no 
meaning  at  all.  This  year's  title  I  pro- 
gram is  projected  to  be  $876.4  million, 
and  30  percent  of  this  amount  the  total 
amount  of  this  aid  for  political  purposes, 
would  equal  $262  million.  That  compares 
to  only  $182  million,  which  was  allocated 
last  year  to  non-MSA  countries.  Thus, 
one  can  see  that  a  70-30  spUt  on  this 
year's  bill  will  actually  Increase  the  po- 
litical food  aid  by  $80  million. 

The  main  candidates  for  political  food 
aid  which  are  not  on  the  MSA  list  are 
Chile,  Korea,  and  Indonesia.  Smaller 
amounts  are  projected  to  go  to  non-MSA 
countries  in  the  Middle  East.  A  70-30 
split  on  this  year's  bill  will  allow  the  ad- 
ministration to  proceed  with  all  these 
political  aUocations  increasing  signifi- 
cantly over  last  year's  political  food  aid. 

An  80-20  percent  split  would  allow 
$175.2  million  for  poUtical  food  aid,  al- 
most the  same  as  last  year's  $182  mil- 
lion figure.  The  difference  would  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  $8  million 
worth  of  food  aid  last  year  was  shipped 
to  Vietnam,  which  will  not  be  shipped 
this  year.  Therefore,  an  80-20  percent 
split  simply  maintains  the  status  quo 
and  curtails  poUtical  programs  of  food 
aid  from  rapidly  expanding  over  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember  that 
the  food  deficit  for  this  year  hi  the  MSA 
countries  is  projected  to  be  between  14 
and  20  million  tons,  compared  to  last 
year's  15.9  million  ton  need.  Thus,  the 
need  is  likely  to  be  greater  in  fiscal  1976 
for  humanitarian  aid  programs.  Yet,  this 
year's  projection,  with  a  70-30  split, 
would  allow  for  only  $614  million  for 
MSA  countries  in  title  I  food  aid,  com- 
pared to  last  year's  $679  million.  It  seems 
imperative,  therefore,  to  adjust  the  per- 
centage figure  simply  to  keep  pace  with 
last  year's  efforts  while  the  need  con- 
tbues  to  rise. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
another  change  needs  to  be  made  in  the 
Wll.  Specifically,  the  20-percent  limita- 
tion which  I  propose  in  this  amendment 
would  read: 

Not  more  than  20  percentiun  of  the  funds 
for  all  commodities  provided  under  this  title 
duU  be  aUocated. 

As  presently  drafted,  the  law  would 
apply  to  a  percentage  of  the  commodities 
instead  of  a  percentage  for  the  commod- 
ities, as  was  the  case  last  year.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  rice  costs  twice  as  much 
98  wheat  and  is  generally  used  more  for 
political  purposes  for  countries  such  as 
Korea.  If  the  percentage  limitation  ap- 
Idles  to  commodities,  it  is  likely  that 
more  pollUcal  food  aid  will  be  given  than 
if  it  appUes  to  the  funds,  as  it  did  last 
year. 

This  does  not  take  Into  consideration 
wtton  and  tobacco  which  we  ship  out 
uider  this  food  for  peace  program,  which 
19  a  ludicrous  part  of  the  whole  program. 
*4wclaUy  tobacco,  and  we  are  spending 


millions  of  dollars  trying  to  alert  the 
American  people  to  the  dangers  of  to- 
bacco, and  here  we  have  the  audacity  to 
send  it  out  under  food,  the  category  of 
Food  for  Peace.  But  that  is  another  story. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  recognize  that  this  mat- 
ter is  not  new  that  I  am  bringing  to  the 
floor  today,  that  is,  it  is  not  new  to  either 
this  body  or  to  the  House  Chamber. 

I  would  refresh  our  memories  by  re- 
stating the  fact  that  last  year  this  body 
chose  to  apply  a  percentage  differential 
between  political  and  humanitarian  food 
aid.  We  applied  the  70-30  split,  and  we 
chose  at  that  time  to  require  that  the 
humanitarian  aid  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  MSA  list  drafted  by  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  the  House  of 
Representatives  held  extensive  hearings 
in  the  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  this  whole  matter  of  the  proper 
division. 

It  is  very  hiteresting  to  note  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  after  exten- 
sive hearings,  in  their  wisdom  chose  a 
70-30  split,  but  they  also  chose  to  retain 
the  MSA  designation  as  the  basis  upon 
which  to  give  the  humanitarian  alloca- 
tion. 

On  page  9,  Une  17  of  YLR.  9005,  which 
is  an  act  for  the  authorization  for  disas- 
ter relief  and  rehabilitation,  to  provide 
for  oversetis  distribution  and  production 
of  agricultural  commodities,  and  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  it  states: 

that  the  President  shaU  be  guided  by  the 
United  Nations'  designation  of  cotmtrles  as 
most  seriously  affected. 

But  then,  at  the  last  minute,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  an  amendment  was 
offered,  after  the  committee's  careful  de- 
liberations, and  they  provided  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  discretionary  power  that 
he  may  be  guided  by  the  United  Nations' 
designation  of  such  countries. 

It  moves  to  the  Senate  side  and,  I 
think,  it  is  very  Important  for  the  record 
to  be  established  clearly  today  that  again 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
gave  careful  consideration  to  this  whole 
question  as  to  the  allocation,  both  per- 
centage and  the  basis  upon  which  hu- 
manitarian food  should  be  allocated.  The 
percentage  was  determined  to  be  80-20, 
80  percent  was  for  humanitarian  and  20 
percent  for  political;  and  it  was  further 
determined,  after  careful  deliberation 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
xnlttee,  that  the  MSA  countries,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  United  Natlms.  should  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  distribution. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  H.R.  9005,  dated  October  1, 1975,  from 
page  18,  section  207 — ^Assistance  to  Most 
Seriously  Affected  Countries. 

Section  307  adds  a  new  section  111  at  the 
end  of  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  It  requires 
that  not  more  than  30  percent  of  food  aid 
under  Pubhc  Law  480  Title  I  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  ooimtrlea  other  than  those  countries 
most  seriously  affected  (MBA  countries)  by 
InabUlty  to  obtain  enough  food  for  their 
Immediate  requlramenta  through  domestic 
production  or  commercial  purchase  from 
abroad.  The  oaleulations  are  to  be  made  by 
oommodlty  weight,  not  by  dollar  value.  The 
President  may  waive  the  peroantaga  llmlta- 
tton  if  he  oertlfiea  to  Congress  that  such  uaa 


of  food  assistance  Is  required  for  humani- 
tarian food  purpoaes. 

In  that  event,  such  food  assistance  may 
be  provided  if  neither  House  of  Congress 
disapproves  by  resolution  within  SO  calen- 
dar days  after  the  certification.  In  determin- 
ing which  countries  are  most  seriously  affect- 
ed, the  President  shall  be  guided  by  tha 
United  lotions  !Ut  of  countries  moat  se- 
riously amected  by  the  current  economic 
crisis. 

A  reduction  below  80  percent  In  the  pro- 
portion of  food  aid  allocated  to  MSA  coun- 
trlea  resulting  from  critical  and  luiforeeee- 
able  circumstances  occurring  after  initial  al- 
location shaU  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  percentage  requirement.  Any  reallocation 
of  food  aid  due  to  changed  circumstances 
ShaU  be  in  accordance  with  this  section  so 
far  as  practicable,  and  the  President  shaU 
promptly  report  to  Congreas  any  reduction 
below  the  80  percent.  If  it  occurs,  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  This  emergency  provision 
is  Intended  to  apply  only  to  clrcumstancea 
which  were  unforeseeable,  and  the  time  so 
critical,  that  the  President  cannot  wait 
thirty  days  for  Congressional  action  on  a 
deviation  from  the  80-20  formula.  It  would 
apply,  for  example.  In  the  case  of  an  Im- 
mediate need  for  Title  I  food  aid  in  a  non- 
MSA  country  due  to  a  disaster.  It  would  also 
apply  if  there  were  a  cancellation  of  a  major 
aUocatlon  to  an  MSA  country  that  waa  so 
large  it  could  not  be  re-dlstrlbuted  among 
other  MSAs  and  so  late  In  the  year  that  the 
President  oould  not  wait  thirty  days  for  Con- 
gress to  act.  In  all  cases  where  action  Is  lesa 
than  thirty  days  is  not  essential,  the  Pres- 
ident U  expected  to  follow  the  waiver  and 
certification  procediu^  outlined  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

This  section  Is  similar  to,  but  stronger 
than  section  65(a)  (6)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974  which  e^ired  June  30,  1975. 
That  provision  provided  for  a  70-30  ratio. 
Under  this  provision  the  80-20  ratio  "ahaU" 
apply,  rather  than  "should"  as  in  the  1974 
law,  and  it  carries  no  termination  date.  It 
reqiUres  a  Presidential  certification  to  Con- 
gress for  any  waiver,  compared  with  the  1974 
provision  for  waiver  when  the  President 
"damonatratea  to  the  appropriate  commltteea 
of  Congreas"  t&e  humanitarian  purpose 
therefore:  and  it  provldea  that  no  such 
waiver  can  take  effect  untu  30  calendar  days 
after  certlAcatlon.  during  which  period  tha 
waiver  can  be  rejected  by  either  House  or 
Senate  by  almple  resolution. 

The  70/30  ratio  of  last  year  no  longer  Is 
a  meaningful  limitation  of  political  food  aid 
because  of  changes  In  the  UN's  MSA  list 
which  added  Egypt,  along  with  seven  other 
countries.  Once  Egypt  was  added  to  the  MSA 
list,  the  actual  split  in  allocations  for  fiscal 
year  1976  was  80-20  percent,  as  shown  in  the 
table  below: 

Then  there  is  a  table. 

This  year's  title  I  program  is  projected 
to  be  $876.4  million.  TTiirty  percent  of 
this  amount  for  political  purposes  would 
equal  $262  milUon.  That  compares  to 
only  $182  million  which  was  allocated 
last  flscal  year  to  non-&CSA  countries. 
Thus,  a  70-30  split  this  year  would  ac- 
tually increase  political  food  aid  by  $80 
mllUon.  The  food  d^cit  for  this  year  in 
the  MBA  countries  is  projected  to  be  be- 
tween 14-20  mllUon  Urns,  compared  to 
last  year's  15.9  need.  Thus,  the  need  is 
likely  to  be  greater  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Yet,  this  year's  projection  with  a  70-30 
split,  would  allow  for  only  $614  million 
allocated  for  MSA  countries  in  title  I 
food  aid,  compared  to  last  year's  $679 
mllUon.  The  80-30  ratio  recommended  by 
the  committee,  thus,  has  only  the  effect 
of  maintaining  last  year's  effort 
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VTopoeed  by  the  executive  branch  is 
shown  below: 

And  there  follow  the  various  statistical 
data  on  this. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  lists 
the  so-called  MSA  countries  on  the  cur- 
rent DH.  list  which,  under  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered,  would  return  that  as 
the  base  for  allocation  for  the  humani- 
tarian program.  These  are  referred  to 
as  MSA  or  the  most  seriously  affected 
nations: 


Afghanistan 

Ban^Adesh 

Burm* 

Cambodia 

Burundi 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

Central  African 

RepubUo 
Chad 
Dahomey 
El  Salvador 
Bgypt 
Ethiopia 
Ohana 
Oulnea 
Oulnea-Blssau 
Ouyana 
Bam 
Honduras 
India 

Ivory  Coast 
Kaaja 


Leaotho 

Madagascar 

Bil&lawl 

MaU 

Mauritania 

Mozambique 

Niger 

Pakistan 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somalia 

Sri  Lanka 

Sudan 

Cameroon 

Tanzania 

Upper  Volta 

Uganda 

Western  Samoa 

Democratic  Republic 

of  Temen 
Yemen  Arab  Republic 


We  come  now.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee's  interesting 
wording  on  page  14  of  H.R.  9005,  sub- 
secticm  (b) ,  starting  on  line  15,  which  I 
submit  means  nothing.  It  states: 

(b)  For  purpoaea  of  applying  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine  which  countrlea  are  most  seriously 
affected  by  Inability  to  secure  sufficient  food 
for  their  Immediate  requirements  through 
their  own  production  or  commercial  pur- 
chase from  abroad.  The  President  shall  make 
his  determination  on  the  basis  of  an  assess- 
ment of  global  food  production  and  needs 
and  the  latest  available  Information  on  gross 
domestic  product,  overaU  nutritional  status, 
shortfalls  In  food  avaUabUlty,  and  balance 
at  payments  difficulties  for  the  countries  of 
the  devel<9lng  world.  Such  list  of  countries 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tematUmal  Relations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlTss  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Fuieslry  at  the  Senate  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
section.  Any  subsequent  revision  In  the  list 
of  countries  shall  be  submitted  to  such  com- 
mittees not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  <tf  such  revision. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  is  lan- 
guage that  comes  out  with  a  big  cipher  as 
far  as  any  meaning  or  any  purpose  to 
which  it  might  serve  the  humanitarian 
needs  of  countries  that  are  now  so  desig- 
nated as  MSA  countries.  It  gives  no 
formula,  it  gives  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  a  real 
flne  sounding  rhetoric  In  some  instances, 
but  it  does  not  say  what  allocation  or 
what  weight  the  President  shall  give. 

Mr.  TALMADOB.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield?       

Mir.  HATFIELD.  To  the  main  quality 
that  shall  not  exceed— I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADOB.  What  la  the  formula 
the  17  Jf.  would  require  to  spend  American 
tax  money? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  very 
simply,  that  the  n.N.  has  had  a  very 
careful  study  made  of  the  MSA  countries 


on  many  criteria  to  determine  their  needs 
and  they  allocate  and  they  weigh  tu:- 
cording  to  their  production. 

We  have  no  allocation  listed  here.  The 
President  may  say  global  food  production 
is  90  percent  of  his  equation,  or  he  may 
say  that  there  are  shortfalls  in  food  avail- 
able there  by  10  percent  of  his  equation. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Will  the  Senator 
jrield  further? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment provided  $25  billion  worth  of 
foreign  aid  food  since  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II.  how  much  has  the  U2I. 
provided? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  getting  some  sand  in  the  eyes  now 
as  to  the  issue  at  hand.  We  are  not  de- 
bating, I  believe,  the  basic  philosophy  of 
whether  we  should  be  a  participant  in 
the  U.N.  or  what  rate  of  participation. 
We  are  talking  about  hungry  people. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  are  talking  about 
a  program  that  has  been  very  successfully 
administered  under  the  U.N.,  it  has  been 
more  successfully  administered  under  the 
U.N.  than  by  the  U.S.  Government  that 
has  played  politics  with  its  food  aid,  that 
was  more  frequently  food  for  war  than 
food  for  peace. 

We  can  go  back  to  Vietnam  and  see  the 
distribution  formula  used  by  our  own 
United  States  Government  as  to  wheth- 
er the  food  got  to  hungry  people  or 
whether  it  got  to  political  military  alli- 
ances. 

The  tJ.N.  in  this  Instance  has  a  pretty 
fair  record.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pare that  record  In  greater  detail,  be- 
tween that  and  what  the  United  States 
distributed  under  food  for  war,  Public 
Law  480,  in  the  last  8  to  10  years  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

These  are  objective  criteria  suggested 
by  the  United  Nations.  This  is  objective 
criteria  that  was  carefully  reviewed  by 
the  House  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

If  we  want  to  get  out  of  the  U.N.  and 
reduce  the  U.N.  and  get  the  United  States 
Into  another  relationship  with  the  world 
than  under  the  U.N.,  let  us  debate  that 
Issue. 

This  is  an  Issue  on  food,  this  Is  an 
issue  on  food  for  hungry  people  and 
whether  It  has  gotten  to  the  stomachs 
of  hungry  people  or  Into  the  coffers  of 
the  military  elite  and  the  political  elite 
that  have  made  money  off  our  food  for 
aid  for  too  long  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  record  is  not  that  good  on  the 
United  States,  but  It  Is  under  the  United 
Nations. 

I  would  Uke  to  read  again  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  page  54,  under  the  Notes 
on  page  55 : 

Criteria  for  determining  a  country  as  "moat 
seriously  affected"  was  set  forth  In  declara- 
tion on  the  establishment  of  a  new  economic 
order,  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  In  May  1974.  The  purpose 
of  this  designation  was  to  Indicate  those 
ooimtrles  for  which  the  Increased  prices  of 
petroleum  and  food  created  the  most  serious 
need  for  economic  assistance. 

The  specific  criteria  for  designation  oif 
"most  seriously  affected"  countries  Is  eco- 


nomic In  nature  and  conslste  of  a  projected 
balance  of  payments  deficit  at  year  end  of 
greater  than  5  percent  of  Imports  and  a  per 
caplte  gross  national  product  of  less  than 
$400.  Other  but  less  Influential,  criteria  such 
as  economic  growth  rate,  foreign  exchange 
reserves  and  access  to  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  reserves  and  financial  facilities 
were  also  considered  In  this  designation. 

The  absence  of  balance  of  payments  pro- 
jections for  many  of  the  countries  on  this 
list  Is  due  te  the  fact  that  these  figures  have 
not  been  avaUable  from  the  V^orld  Bank  or 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  The  bal- 
ance of  payments  figures  which  appear  In 
this  table  are  projections  for  thoee  coimtrles 
which  were  designated  as  "most  seriously 
affected"  In  the  Secretary  General's  original 
listing. 

This  is  the  UJI.  criteria  hi  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  report  Itself.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  definitive  criteria,  especially 
in  comparison  to  what  we  read  on  page 
14  which  I  consider  bureaucratic  gobble- 
degook.  It  means  very  little. 

Why  do  we  ask  for  this  80  to  20  divi- 
sion in  the  light  of  today's  situation  on 
the  decrease  of  money  for  humanitarian 
and  increase  for  political? 

I  WiU  say  why,  Mr.  President.  Here 
are  some  projections  on  the  AID  pro- 
gram for  political  food,  for  using  food  for 
political  purposes.  These  are  projec- 
tions: 

Chile.  55.1  million;  Korea,  150  million; 
Indonesia,  30  million;  Morocco,  13.8  mil- 
lion; Israel,  15  million;  Syria,  30  million; 
Jordan.  7  million. 

In  other  words,  the  projections  at  this 
point  total  over  $300  million  just  for 
political  aid  and  if  we  went  with  the 
Agriculture  Committee  even  on  a  70 
to  30,  we  would  find  that  that  is  over 
the  target  of  the  $262  million. 

That  is  why  we  have  to  pQt  breaks  on 
this  administration's  distribution  of 
food  for  political  purposes,  to  make  sure 
that  more  of  it  gets  to  the  needs  of  hun- 
gry people. 

I  want  to  also  say,  Mr.  President,  we 
would  be  wise  to  recognize  that  the  hun- 
ger of  people  is  certainly  something  far 
greater  than  any  humanitarian  objec- 
tive. 

I  recognize  there  are  those  that  are 
not  moved  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
hungry  people  in  the  world,  some  are 
not  even  moved  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  himgry  people  ha  this  country.  But 
let  me  also  point  out,  if  we  are  not  moved 
by  the  humanitarian  objectives  of  people 
in  trying  to  help  solve  their  problem,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  most  destabiliz- 
ing force  In  the  world  today,  the  most 
threatening  force  to  the  Western  World 
and  particularly  to  the  United  States 
security  stability,  is  hunger  and  famine. 
A  far  greater  threat  than  any  bomb  or 
any  kind  of  military  hardware  system 
they  want  to  Identi^  because  it  is  out 
of  the  bellies  of  hungry  people  that  peo- 
ple become  reckless  and  ttiat  we  find 
politicians  rising  to  exploit  that  situation. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  many  of  these 
parts  of  the  world  today,  they  have  nu- 
clear materials.  So  it  is  no  longer  just 
having  hungry  people  over  there  to  or- 
ganize against  us,  the  countries  that 
have  surpluses.  I  think,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  look  at  it  from  the  pure  political 
p<^t  of  view,  troax  the  pure  mllltaiy 
point  of  view,  from  the  pure  self-interest 
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point  of  view,  If  we  please,  if  we  are  not 
moved  by  the  humanitarian  needs. 

Therefore,  I  consider  this  the  most 
grave  division  in  the  world  today.  It  is 
no  longer  the  division  between  east  and 
west;  it  Is  no  longer  an  Ideological  di- 
vision between  the  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  world,  but,  rather,  the  di- 
vision of  the  world  today  which  should 
concern  us  most  as  far  as  the  futmre  of 
this  Nation  as  an  economic  division,  and 
a  division  between  the  north,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  Europe,  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  all  the  industrial- 
teed  developed  powers  of  the  world,  and 
the  division  with  the  south  of  the  world, 
the  49  nations  of  the  world  with  a  per 
capita  gross  national  product  of  less  than 
$275. 

This  Is  the  poverty  belt,  the  P\jurth 
World,  where  the  wretched  of  the  world's 
poor  struggle  for  existence.  How  the  rich 
nations  relate  to  their  poor  neighbors 
will  determine  the  prospects  for  true 
peace  for  us  in  all  the  decades  ahead. 

I  believe  that  hunger  and  starvation 
most  vividly  portray  the  realities  of  this 
division  and  the  suffering  which  is  the 
result.  Our  foreign  policy  for  the  future 
should  be  more  concerned  about  the  bal- 
ance of  bread  than  the  balance  of  power. 

Alan  Berg  describes  the  effects  of  the 
constant  hunger  in  his  book  "The  Nu- 
tritioto  Factor"  when  he  said,  "The  light 
of  curiosity  absent  from  the  children's 
eyes,  12-year-olds  with  the  physical 
stature  of  8-year-old  bodies,  youngsters 
who  lack  the  energy  to  brush  aside  the 
flies  collecting  about  the  sores  on  their 
faces,  agonizing  slow  reflections  of  adults 
trying  to  cross  traffic,  30-year-old 
mothers  who  look  60.  All  are  common 
Images  in  developing  countries,  all  re- 
flecting Inadequate  nutrition,  all  having 
societal  consequences"  and,  I  might  add, 
global  consequences. 

Only  this  kind  of  effective  language 
can  make  the  numbing  statistics  sensible. 
We  talk  about  10,000  people  starving 
every  day,  but  we  can  pass  that  across 
our  tongue  with  little  response  or  little 
reaction.  We  can  read  about  400  million 
people,  almost  a  half  billion  people, 
severely  malnourished.  We  can  talk 
about  children's  minds  and  bodies  per- 
manently stimted  by  poor  diet;  hungry 
populations  decimated  by  ordinarily  mild 
diseases.  The  media  has  jammed  us  with 
a  recitation  of  these  facts  and  their 
graphic  depiction.  Hunger  still  is  remote 
to  us,  most  of  us,  for  our  stomachs  are 
full  as  we  consider  such  legislation  here. 

We  talk  about  the  energy  crisis  be- 
cause it  is  perhaps  more  manageable.  We 
have  had  no  more  success  in  finding  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  it  has  caused.  An 
Insufficient  energy  afflicts  our  machines 
more  than  people. 

Food  is  essential.  Its  absence  means 
death,  not  just  a  loss  of  convenience. 
Rich  hi  food,  the  richest  nation  In  food, 
since  World  War  n,  we  as  Americans 
have  been  slow  to  realize  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  world  food  crisis.  We  have 
made  noble  efforts  to  try  to  alleviate  the 
crisis.  I  give  great  credit  to  the  American 
public  for  its  voluntary  contrlbutlonB 
through  nonpolltical  organlzatloiu  and 
through  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  which  has  extended  itself  In  many 
billions  of  dollars  to  help  these  peo- 


ple. But  this  means  that  we  are  still 
In  the  battle.  We  cannot  withdraw.  We 
cannot  retract.  We  cannot  pull  back  our 
efforts  any  more  than  we  could  when 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  military  battle 
and  we  said  the  light  Is  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel. 

The  caprlclousness  of  our  com  bllfi^ts, 
the  changes  in  Pacific  currents,  the  re- 
currence of  bad  weather  and  other  im- 
predlctable  developments  frustrate  the 
attempts  to  deal  with  food  shortages  in 
traditional  ways.  I  admit  to  that.  There 
is  the  fatigue  of  tackling  the  problem 
that  has  been  around  at  least  as  long 
as  Joseph  in  the  Old  Testament. 

But  this  time  I  believe  a  world  food 
shortage  has  come  upon  us  concurrent 
with  a  failure  of  will.  It  is  not  that  there 
is  not  enough  food  to  go  around  but  that 
we  lack  the  resolve  to  see  that  it  Is  dis- 
tributed properly  to  those  in  need. 

Our  problem  is  not  supply;  our  prt)b- 
lem  is  distribution.  Vietnam,  Watergate, 
the  deterioration  of  our  inner  cities  all 
have  eroded  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  our 
ideals  and  our  ability  to  respond  to  a 
crisis  with  courageous  and  principled 
leadership.  Wendell  Berry,  a  Kentucklan 
of  compassion  and  not  without  hope,  has 
made  the  observation  that  as  a  nation 
we  no  longer  have  a  future  that  we  can 
Imagine  and  desire.  We  have  become  the 
worshippers  and  evangelists  of  Uie  tech- 
nology and  wealth  and  power  which  sur- 
pass the  comprehension  of  most  of  us 
and  for  which  the  wisest  of  us  have 
failed  to  conceive  and  name.  And  we  have 
become,  as  a  consequence,  more  danger- 
ous to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  than  we 
are  yet  able  to  know. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  our  confusion  and 
imcertainty  have  driven  the  discussion 
of  the  world  food  crisis  into  the  language 
of  cynicism  and  apocalypse,  both  of 
which  paralyze  our  imaginations.  Cyni- 
cism mocks  all  meaning,  whether  it  be 
true  of  deceiving  and  becoming  self-ful- 
filling in  its  low  estimate  of  man.  Talk 
of  apocalypse  is,  of  course,  provocative, 
but  to  the  degree  It  convinces,  it 
immobilizes. 

The  reality  of  overwhelming  human 
suffering  that  hunger  causes  Is  stagger- 
ing. In  our  action  to  end  this  suffering 
there  is  equally  great  potential  to  revive 
our  own  humanity.  The  great  world 
problems  of  energy,  pollution  and  war 
are  primarily  problems  involving  the 
machines  that  we  have  created.  By  con- 
trast, insufficient  food  for  people  has  at 
its  root  a  human  matter  of  the  individ- 
ual and  his  body. 

Terminal  guidance  warheads  are  a 
luxury  and  a  luxurious  absurdity  for 
someone  who  dies  for  lack  of  a  potato 
or  a  bit  of  wheat.  If  we  can  muster  the 
will  to  end  world  hunger  through  atten- 
tion to  human  needs  rather  than  tech- 
nologictil  imperatives,  it  is  possible  that 
we  can  rediscover  the  essential  oneness 
of  mankind  and  reject  the  narrow  na- 
tionalism that  can  drive  us  all  further 
apart. 

Let  me  indicate  that  when  I  happened 
to  be  a  delegate  to  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference in  Rome,  there  were  great  dis- 
cussions of  what  we  were  to  do  about 
the  immediate  needs  of  people  who  were 
hungry  under  the  heading  of  food  aid 


and  the  problems  of  what  we  were  going 
to  do  in  the  long  range,  in  the  long  term, 
to  help  Increase  food  production.  These 
are  two  different  and  yet  Interrelated 
problems. 

I  think  we  found  in  that  conference 
there  was  great  emphasis  on  the  part 
of  the  developing  world  to  attain  from 
the  industrial  world  great  sums  of 
money. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  support  the 
proposition  that  great  sums  of  money 
poured  indiscriminately  into  the  devel- 
oping part  of  the  world  will  solve  its 
long-term  food  production  problon.  We 
will  find  that  politicians  there  are  like 
politicians  here.  More  frequently  they 
like  to  see  great  material  developments 
upon  which  they  can  place  a  bronze 
plaque  with  their  name  having  been  de- 
veloped and  created  imder  their  admin- 
istrations. What  we  resilly  are  talking 
about  is  a  minimal  of  capital  outlay  be- 
cause we  should  put  the  onphasls  on 
labor-intensive  investment  rather  than 
capital-intensive  investment 

This  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  am 
asking  for  today  in  this  amendment.  It 
is  not  a  great  sum  of  money  to  build 
great  dams  and  reclamation  projects,  but 
it  is,  under  food  aid,  a  short-term  effort 
to  try  to  reduce  the  number  of  deaths 
and  the  misery  that  now  exists. 

I  think  we  have  to  attack  and  address 
ourselves  to  the  long-term  problon. 
Again,  I  would  support  those  efforts  for 
labor-intensive  Investments  rather  than 
the  quickie  answers  that  we  like  to  hear 
or  see  through  the  engineer  mind  which 
says,  "Build  a  huge  reclamation  project 
representing  the  capital-intensive  in- 
vestment." 

I  am  reminded  of  the  day  I  was  chair- 
ing the  American  delegation  and  we 
were  sitting  next  to  the  delegate  from 
Tanzania.  Another  African  delegate  was 
making  a  statement  on  the  floor  in 
which  he  was  calling  for  large  capital 
investments  for  the  third  world  from 
the  industrialized  world.  He  was,  of 
course,  espousing  the  cause  of  ci^ital- 
intensive  investments.  A  very  bright- 
eyed  and  very  alert  young  man  who  was 
representing  the  country  of  Tanzania 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "You  know,  he 
is  precisely  in  error.  If  you  send  a  tractor 
to  my  country,  you  would  have  one  man 
operate  it  and  you  would  have  1,000  men 
watch  him  operate  it.  What  we  need  In 
our  country  is  labor-intensive  invest- 
ment which  puts  1,001  persons  into  food 
production." 

So  It  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  solve 
all  of  these  problems,  either  the  short 
term  or  the  long  term,  in  this  measure 
or  in  my  amendment. 

But  I  think  it  does  do  this:  It  an- 
nounces to  the  world  that  we  are  putting 
our  emphasis  upon  human  beings,  upon 
life,  upon  that  which  Is  the  greatest 
destablUzer  of  the  stability  and  peace 
of  one  country,  and  it  reaches  the  entire 
globe. 

One  might  ask  the  question,  how  did 
we  get  to  this  crisis  in  the  world  today? 
Because  the  present  world  food  crisis, 
as  generally  understood,  emerged  fairly 
recently,  in  fact  in  1972.  with  wide- 
spread crop  failures  and  dislocations 
in  world  trade,  exacerbated  by  the  effect 
on  demand  of  rising  affluence  in  the  rich 
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natloas  and  increasing  population  In  the 
poor  world. 

World  production  of  cereal  grains  fell 
58  million  tons  short  of  what  was  needed 
to  meet  demand. 

Per  capita  food  production  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  dropped  and  has  not 
recovered  to  1»71  record  levels. 

Obviously,  the  effects  of  this  world 
food  shortage  did  not  fall  equally  on  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike.  While  the  in- 
crease in  food  prices  affected  virtually 
everyone,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  survival 
to  citizens  of  rich  nations.  While  peo- 
ple were  dying  for  lack  of  a  pound  of 
grain  a  day,  livestock  in  affluent  nations 
were  consimilng  vast  quantities  of  grain 
to  produce  meat. 

I  might  Indicate  that  in  the  United 
States,  our  per  capita  grain  production  is 
about  a  ton  a  year.  About  1,850  pounds 
of  that  ton  go  for  meat  production,  and 
about  150  pounds  of  that  ton  of  per  cap- 
ita consumption  go  for  production  of 
bread,  pastries,  et  cetera;  whereas  in 
the  developing  parts  of  the  world,  people 
are  lucky  if  they  can  scratch  out  400 
pounds  of  grain  per  year  per  capita,  and 
practically  all  of  that  iff  used  for  direct 
consumption. 

The  370  millim  tons  of  grain  iised  to 
feed  animals  in  1969-71  exceeded  the 
total  human  consumption  of  cereals  by 
the  combined  populations  of  China  and 
India,  which  together  comprise  30  per- 
cent of  the  world's  populatioD. 

Recently  Increased  grain  prices  have 
slowed  increases  in  animal  grain  con- 
sumption, and  more  cattle  are  being 
range-fed  for  longer  periods,  but  the 
basic  pattern  has  not  been  altered. 

The  food  shortage  does  not  appear  to 
be  aa  severe  today  as  a  year  ago.  At  least 
it  is  no  longer  a  news  item;  it  has  dis- 
aiveared  from  the  headlines  and  our 
television  screens,  and  occasions  fewer 
world  conferences.  iTiere  is  every  indica- 
tion, however,  that  this  reUef  from  fam- 
ine is  only  temporary. 

The  food  shortage  is  not  an  aberra- 
tion, but  the  logical  result  of  an  ongo- 
ing process,  for  this  reason:  Between 
1970  and  1986.  food  demand  in  developed 
countries  is  expected  to  rise  at  an  annual 
rate  of  1.5  percent.  That  means  a  26- 
percent  increase  In  demand  in  that  15- 
year  period. 

But  for  the  same  period,  food  demand 
In  the  developing  countries  is  projected 
at  an  annual  growth  rate  of  3.6  percent, 
an  increase  in  total  food  volume  of  about 
70  percent  between  1970  and  1985.  Higher 
than  expected  income  growth  rates  could 
raise  that  figure  even  more,  since  great- 
er affluence  means  greater  food  demand. 
To  satisfy  these  increases  in  world  de- 
mand, world  agriculture  In  1985  will  have 
to  provide  additional  annual  outputs  of: 
230  million  tons  more  of  cereals  for  di- 
rect human  consumption  than  in  1970; 
40  million  more  tons  of  sugar;  110  mil- 
lion tons  more  of  vegetables;  60  million 
tons  more  of  meat;  and  140  million  more 
Umm  of  milk. 

Therefore,  the  total  requirements  In 
imaoB  of  cereals  for  all  purpos^In  1985 
^  be  520  million  tons  more  than  in 
1»70;  an  increase  of  43  percent  In  15 
years. 

That,  again.  Illustrates  why  we  cannot 
•lide  behind.  We  cannot  permit  this  mo- 
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mentum  that  we  have  built  since  last 
year's  70  to  30  division  to  fall  behind 
by  this  kind  of  unrealistic  approach. 

TTie  demand  increase  in  developing 
countries  will  be  about  63  percent  of  the 
total;  the  demand  increase  in  the  de- 
veloped countries  will  be  about  29  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

If  we  extrapolate  frwn  these  produc- 
tion demand  figures,  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
ject a  net  cereal  deficit  in  the  developing 
countries  in  1985  of  almost  85  million 
tons.  In  Africa,  for  example,  between 
1970  and  1985.  food  demand  will  rise  by 
76  percent,  but  production  will  only  rise 
45  percent.  Also,  food  production  In  poor 
countries  may  often  be  less  than  that 
necessary  for  adequate  nutrition. 

These  figures  and  projections  are  all 
taken  from  the  United  Nations'  report 
on  world  food  issued  as  the  working  doc- 
ument for  the  World  Pood  Conference 
last  November.  They  do  not  convey  the 
solution  but  only  the  immensity  of  the 
problem. 

What  Is  to  be  done?  To  meet  the  world 
food  crisis,  most  traditional  proposals 
advanced  by  national  and  international 
agencies  and  private  aid  organizations 
have  been  based  on  the  following  con- 
cepts: 

First,  an  increase  in  support  for  rural 
development,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  productive  investments  in  the  agri- 
cultiutil  sector  and  technical  assistance 
for  the  farmer,  especially  sophisticated 
technology. 

Second,  reliance  on  the  Wgh-yield  va- 
rieties of  grain  and  the  technologies 
needed  to  support  their  production— that 
is,  the  green  revolution. 

Third.  Increasing  attention  being  paid 
to  the  other  half  of  the  Malthuslan  equa- 
tion, population,  with  the  developed  na- 
tions seeking  to  impose  zero  population 
growth  on  the  developing  nations  as  a 
means  of  curbing  demand. 

Fourth,  the  creation  of  a  world  food 
bank  controlled  by  an  International 
agency,  and  drawn  upon  in  time  of  need. 
I  mention  these  data  because  when  we 
talk  about  Increasing  our  food  aid  on  a 
short-term  basis  and  making  it  avail- 
able on  an  80 -percent  allotment  for  hu- 
manitarian needs,  again  we  are  trying  to 
maintain  a  nutritional  level  which  wlU 
help  these  people  solve  their  long-term 
needs  of  increasing  food  production. 

The  problem  is  that  as  we  look  at  these 
traditional  methods  of  trying  to  increase 
food  production,  these  proposals  have 
formed  the  core  of  existing  plans  to  deal 
with  the  world  food  crisis  of  recent  years. 
Yet  none  of  them  offers  anything  really 
new:  they  are  all  traditional  concepts  of 
the  conventional  wisdom  which  has  done 
nothing  to  help  the  poor,  and  has.  in 
fact,  worsened  their  plight  as  the  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  continues 
to  widen. 

The  fatal  fiaw  of  these  traditional  prop- 
ositions is  that  they  are  all  paternalis- 
tic, or  what  some  will  call  culturally  Im- 
perialistic, in  the  sense  that  they  seek  to 
impose  our  wishes  and  our  concepts; 
rooted  in  our  particular  history,  on  dif- 
ferent cultures.  socieUes,  and  econwnles 
that  have  entirely  different  dreams. 

Among  the  myriad  of  studies  that  have 
been  made  on  the  world  food  shortage  is 
ohe  which  identifies  a  constellation  of  64 


different  factors  that  affect  food  produe- 
tion  and  demand.  Any  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  elimination  of  world  food  short- 
ages  on  a  lasting  basis  t^  addressing  any 
one  or  only  a  few  of  these  factors  will 
achieve  only  temporary,  palliative  re- 
suits. 

For  example,  why  advocate  increasing 
Irrigation  If  the  technology  to  do  so  ii 
not  available  In  the  developing  nation, 
and  Is  too  expensive  to  purchase? 

How  will  proposals  to  improve  produc- 
tion and  yield  be  received  if  there  is  not 
attention  to  how  the  benefits  of  these  im- 
provements accrue  to  the  producers,  who 
need  to  pay  for  the  necessary  technologi- 
cal inputs? 

What  Is  the  point  of  Increasing  agri- 
cultural output  If  the  potential  consum- 
ers lack  the  fund  to  purchase  the  goods? 
So  long  as  the  continuing  food  crisis 
Is  seen  as  a  simple  failure  to  produce 
enough  food,  proposals  to  feed  the  world's 
hungry  will  either  rely  on  Increased  food 
aid  from  the  rich  to  the  poor  nations,  or 
efforts  to  Increase  the  food  productloo 
of  the  poor  nations  themselves,  and  that 
Is  our  objective,  to  help  them  stand  on 
their  own  feet. 

So  we  do  not  have  to  have  these  de- 
bates and  arguments  on  whether  we 
should  extend  food  aid. 

There  are  two  responses  that  can  be 
Identified  as  strategies  of  assistance  and 
development,  and  I  wish  to  identify 
them  today  in  this  debate. 

In  the  strategy  of  assistance,  the  basic 
goal  is  to  meet  commodity  shortages  in 
stricken  nations  through  direct  aid 
from  surplus  nations,  and  that  Is  what 
this  820  is  aU  about.  A  classic  example 
is  the  vast  amount  of  American  food  aid 
provided  to  India  in  the  mid-sixties  whai 
U.S.  storage  bins  were  full  to  bursting 
and  the  Indians  were  in  the  midst  of  an 
extended  drought. 

A  strategy  of  "development"  sees  di- 
rect aid  as  an  emergency  stopgap  meas- 
ure useful  only  In  times  of  disaster,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  proposing  today, 
with  the  real  goal  the  development  of 
the  recipient  countries'  own  resources 
and  productive  capacity  so  that  direct 
aid  will  eventually  become  unnecessary. 
Both  theories  have  their  advantages, 
but  both  are,  as  presenti^  conceived,  in- 
adequate for  dealing  with  a  continuing 
food  crisis. 

Programs  of  assistance'  are  based  on 
"surplus  charity"— the  aid  is  provided 
not  necessarily  when  it  is  needed,  but 
when  there  are  surpluses  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  donor  nation,  and  that  is  an 
example  of  Public  Law  480.  We  are  talk- 
mg  about  food  siu-pluses  in  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  Public  Law  480.  food  for 
peace  program  originally  permitted  ship- 
ment of  only  those  conunodlties  officially 
designated  as  surplus  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

In  1966.  the  conunodlty  availability 
criteria  were  changed  to  permit  ship- 
ment of  commodities  after  domestic 
needs  had  been  met.  a  carryover  ac- 
coimted  for  and  conuner^dal  exports 
anticipated.  ^^ 

Conunodlties  available  for  aid  ship- 
ments were  relegated  to  the  lowest  pri- 
ority, and  food  for  peace  became  a  "re- 
sidual" program. 
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As  domestic  consumption  climbed  and 
exports  increased  substantially.  Public 
Law  480  dropped  to  its  lowest  point  ever 
in  the  same  year  that  the  full  effects  of 
food  shortages  were  descending  upon  us. 
The  strategy  of  "development,"  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  more  in  vogue  in 
recent  years,  in  part  a  reaction  to  the 
poor  nations'  resistance  to  what  they  per- 
ceived as  paternalism;  in  part  in  re- 
sponse to  pressures  within  the  rich  na- 
tions against  helping  those  who  sup- 
posedly would  not  help  themselves.  The 
idea  has  been  to  provide  technology  and 
technical  assistance,  and  let  the  develop- 
ing nations  "bootstrap"  themselves  up 
onto  the  high  plane  of  affluoice. 

The  Public  Law  480  program  has  its 
developmentaUst  aspects,  in  that  it  pro- 
vides agricultural  commodities  for  resale 
in  the  developing  nations,  with  the  reve- 
nues from  the  sales  to  be  devoted  to  im- 
proving the  recipient  nations'  economy 
in  general  and  their  agricultiural  pro- 
ductivity in  particular.  But  this  pa.-t  of 
Public  Law  480  serves  our  own  Interests 
at  least  as  much  as  those  of  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

All  agreements  carry  the  proviso  that 
the  receipt  and  resale  of  the  ccHnmodities, 
and  the  improvements  made  by  use  of 
funds  generated  by  the  sales,  cannot  be 
used  to  disrupt  "usual  marketings"  of 
American  agricultural  commodities. 

As  the  recipient  nation  manages  to  de- 
velop its  own  agricultural  capacity  and 
markets,  it  must  also  increase  its  imports 
of  American  commodities. 

Whatever  exports  it  may  eventually  be 
able  to  muster  cannot  displace  Ameri- 
can exports  in  other  markets. 

Resale  revenues  must  frequently  be 
used  to  purchase  other  American  goods, 
as  when  India  was  persuaded  to  buy 
fertilizer  from  Standard  Oil  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  massive  food  aid  she  received 
in  the  sixties. 

An  even  more  clear-cut  example  of 
shortcomings  in  the  strategy  of  develop- 
ment is  the  green  revolution,  which  has 
its  origins  in  the  high-yield  dwarf  wheat 
strain  developed  by  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug. 

There  is  not  doubt  that  the  miracle 
wheat  strains  have  helped  a  number  of 
developing  countries  tremendously,  and 
saved  many  thousands  of  lives. 

But  their  production  requires  heavy 
applications  of  fertilizer  and  a  good  deal 
of  irrigation. 

Fertilizer  has  been  in  critically  short 
supply  and  quite  expensive,  and  may 
likely  remain  so  because  of  the  world 
petroleum  situation  in  part. 

Irrigation  systems  are  also  expensive, 
and  require  fuel  for  pumps. 

One  oi  the  more  poignant  scenes  in  re- 
cent months  has  been  the  sight  of  Indian 
farmers  waiting  in  line  for  days  to  get 
fuel  for  their  piunps.  while  we  have 
grumbled  about  waiting  to  get  gas  for  our 
automobiles. 

In  short,  the  green  revolution  is  a  suc- 
cess for  those  who  can  afford  it,  but  sim- 
ply does  not  exist  for  the  small  farmer, 
the  person  who  lives  on  the  edge  of  star- 
vation and  who  has  the  least  resources 
to  pull  himself  up  out  of  his  plight. 

In  this  respect,  the  green  revolution 
Is  typical  of  development  programs  that 
rely  heavily  on  the  transfer  of  technology. 

Too  often,  such  assistance  programs 


produce  benefits  that  primarily  accrue 
to  those  that  are  already  well  off,  rather 
than  the  poor  who  are  in  the  greatest 
need. 

It  is  aflaicted  with  the  short-sighted- 
ness that  makes  us  assume  that  what  is 
good  for  the  rich  must  be  good  for  the 
poor,  irrespective  of  social,  political,  smd 
economic  structures  in  Uie  recipient 
country  that  are  no  less  complex  because 
they  exist  In  an  "imderdeveloped"  coun- 
try. 

It  is  imperative  to  remember  that  the 
principal  cause  of  world  hunger  is  pov- 
erty. No  one  starves  who  has  money  in 
his  pocket. 

We  need  only  remember  that  the 
United  States  feeds  animals  more  grain 
per  year  than  the  anticipated  deficit  in 
the  poor  nations  of  85  million  tons  of 
grain  in  1985  to  realize  this. 

The  principle  cause  of  poverty,  in  turn. 
Is  imemployment. 

It  is  utter  foolishness,  therefore,  to 
offer  poor  farmers  diesel  tractors  at 
$5,000  each  rather  than  employing  100 
men  at  $50  each  to  do  the  Job. 

Continuing  such  counterproductive  ac- 
tivities indicates  that  this  kind  of  aid 
may  be  more  for  the  development  of  the 
seller  than  the  purchaser. 

Why  has  aid  faUed? 

We  might  ask  why  has  U.S.  aid  for 
"development"  to  poor  taken  the  form 
of  self -benefiting  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  sales  through  PubUc  Law  480,  the 
advocacy  of  energy  intensive  agriculture, 
or  the  sale  of  labor-saving  equipment  in 
lands  that  are  afficted  with  severe  un- 
employment? 

The  answer  is  that  such  aid  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  sooner  or  later  the 
benefits  will  "trickle  down"  from  those 
who  are  able  to  afford  them  to  those 
who  need  them. 

The  same  idea  prevails  in  our  country. 

But  even  at  home,  the  poor  have  bene- 
fitted from  the  trickling  down  of  wealth 
from  the  rich  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
official  definition  of  poverty  has  been  re- 
vised upward  by  several  hundred  dollars. 

The  poor's  share  of  the  wealth  has  not 
increased,  and  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  has  not  narrowed,  with  all  our  for- 
eign aid  and  with  all  of  our  welfare  at 
home. 

In  traditional  strategies  of  develop- 
ment, "the  message  to  the  poor  and  dis- 
contented is  that  they  must  not  impa- 
tiently upset  or  kill  the  goose  that  will 
assuredly,  in  due  course,  lay  golden  eggs 
also  for  them.  And  the  message  to  the 
rich  is  that  they  must  be  intelligent 
enough  from  time  to  time  to  help  the 
poor,  because  this  is  the  way  by  which 
they  will  become  richer  still." 

Our  economic  system  does  not  respond 
to  need,  only  demand,  and  demand  is 
created  by  money.  The  pemiciousness  of 
this  doctrine  is  trenchanUy  expressed  In 
the  words  of  one  of  its  titans.  Lord 
Kesmes: 

There  might  come  a  day  when  we  wUl 
value  needs  above  means  and  prefer  the 
good  to  the  useful.  But  beware.  The  time  for 
all  this  Is  not  yet.  For  at  least  another  hun- 
dred years  we  must  pretend  to  ourselves  and 
to  everyone  that  fair  Is  foul  and  foul  Is  fair, 
for  foul  Is  useful  and  fair  Is  not.  Avarice 
and  usury  and  precaution  must  be  our  gods 
a  little  longer  still.  For  only  they  lead  ub  out 


of  the  tunnel  of  economic  necessity  Into 
daylight. 

Through  the  travail  of  our  recent  ex- 
perience in  Indochina  we  should  be  wary 
of  anything  that  rejects  a  change  of 
course  on  the  basis  of  light  at  the  end 
of  the  timnel. 

World  hunger  exists  not  becaiise  of  in- 
sufficient food,  but  because  its  distribu- 
tion is  determined  by  those  who  can  pay 
the  price.  Since  the  rich  can  pay  the 
price,  they  eat  and  others  do  not.  Hence 
we  may  say  that  the  food  crisis  "is  caused 
by  plunder,  not  scarcity." 

For  better  or  worse,  our  own  economic 
system  is  unlikely  to  change  dramatically 
of  its  own  accord  any  time  soon.  It  Is 
equally  unlikely  that  we  and  the  other 
rich  nations  will  relinquish  our  claim  to 
a  highly  disproportionate  share  of  the 
world's  resources  by  1985,  the  year  the 
World  Pood  Conference  has  designated 
as  the  year  by  which  we  should  end  world 
hxmger. 

First.  The  fact  is  Inescapable  that  mil- 
lions will  starve  in  the  meantime  If  we 
wait  for  man  to  abandon  his  vices. 

Second.  What  will  we  do  in  the  mean- 
time to  prevent  a  calamity  without 
planting  the  seeds  for  a  recurrence  of 
food  shortages. 

Third.  Let  me  make  some  suggestions. 

It  is  hard  to  envision  successful  de- 
velopment in  the  poor  nations  of  the 
world  if  comprehensive  land  reform  and 
income  redistribution  are  not  made  the 
first  tasks. 

First.  This  reform  should  be  aimed  at 
eliminating  sharecropping  and  farm 
operations  too  small  to  accomodate  the 
single  family  living  on  tiiem. 

Second.  The  new  units  created  should 
be  large  enough  that  the  land  can  be 
worked  without  the  substantial  Inputs  of 
technology  and  energy  required  by  Amer- 
ican methods  of  agriculture. 

Third.  Heavy  capital  investments  that 
are  needed  would  be  financed  by  coopera- 
tives serving  these  small  landowners 
rather  than  urbsm  bureaucrats  or  for- 
eign corporations. 

Fourth.  Outside  assistance  in  the  form 
of  technical  aid  should  all  be  directed  to- 
ward facilitating  the  operation  and  pro- 
duction of  these  small  units  and  their  co- 
operative organizations,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible bypassing  profiteering  bureaucrats 
and  middlemen. 

This  emphasis  on  relatively  small  op- 
erations replacing  majority  of  peasants 
would  accomplish  several  goals  at  once. 

First.  It  would  help  stop  the  flight  from 
rural  areas  to  the  even  worse  conditions 
of  urban  slums  by  protecting  the  small 
farmer's  land  form  acquisition  by  the 
rich  elite. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  in  some  of  the 
developing  countries  today  we  see  what 
has  happened  is  that  they  have  replaced 
a  foreign  elite  with  a  domestic  elite. 
Oftoitlmes  today,  the  domestic  elite  in 
control  Is  as  litUe  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  their  own  country  as 
were  the  foreign  elite  when  they  were  in 
colonial  status. 

Second.  Rural  development  in  this 
fashion  would  foster  rural  employment 
by  the  use  of  labor-intensive  methods  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible. 

Third.  Riu*al  employment  would  begin 
to  create  for  the  rural  poor  the  small 
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measure  of  prosperity  that  so  enhances 
population  control  efforts. 

Fourth.  Marketing  procedures  would 
be  simpUfled,  and  distribution  costs  re- 
duced throu^  the  operation  of  coopera- 
tives, to  the  benefit  of  rural  producer 
and  urban  consumer  alike. 

Adopting  a  policy  relying  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  millions  of  Lilliputs  rather 
than  a  handful  of  Gullivers  will  require 
fimdamental  changes  in  the  way  we  see 
the  world's  economy,  for  this  means 
turning  consimiers  into  producers.  So 
long  as  price  remains  a  barrier  to  the 
fulfillment  of  basic  human  needs,  we 
must  move  more  people  from  the  distri- 
bution end  of  the  market  system  to  the 
production  end. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  ob- 
stacles which  lie  in  this  path.  Chief 
among  them  are  national  elites  in  poor 
countries  who  resist  such  fundamental 
internal  reforms  because  of  the  threat 
such  steps  would  pose  to  their  own  base 
of  power. 

First.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the 
leaders  of  poor  nations  will  naturally 
choose  those  policies  most  beneficial  to 
the  whole  of  their  people. 

Second.  In  such  situations,  the  danger 
is  that  our  external  assistance,  regard- 
less of  the  motivations  behind  it,  only 
further  solidify  the  power  of  such  elites. 

When  those  governments  have  been 
loyal  or  friendly  to  us,  we  have  tended  to 
overlook  the  shortcomings  of  their  inter- 
nal policies,  and  given  aid  for  political 
advantage  rather  than  human  develop- 
ment This  is  what  the  whole  crux  of  the 
80-20  and  70-30  is  all  about 

First  If  we  are  to  put  conditions  on 
our  foreign  assistance,  let  them  be  hu- 
manitarian rather  than  political  ones. 

Second.  Let  us  recognize  that  our  na- 
tional interest  is  best  served  by  a  world 
freed  from  hunger,  and  extend  our  assist- 
ance only  as  we  know  it  will  be  used  to 
that  end. 

llien,  to  those  who  rightly  point  out 
the  impossibility  of  feeding  a  world  that 
is  so  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
I  would  p(^t  out  the  impossibility  of 
contndllng  the  birth  rate  among  the 
poor  and  hungry  as  long  as  they  have 
no  hope.  This  is  a  two-sided  coin. 

One.  What  we  must  Increasingly  real- 
ize is  that  any  strategy  of  population 
must  not  be  isolated  from  steps  which 
give  concrete  hope  to  the  impoverished. 

Two.  Children  are  social  security  to 
the  poor,  and  seen  as  needed  colaborers. 

Three.  Without  hope  for  a  better  fu- 
ture, the  poor  will  fear  that  contracep- 
tives may  worsen  their  plight  rather  than 
better  it 

I  also  believe  that  part  of  this  change 
must  Involve  the  rwuijustment  of  our 
rapacious  lifestyles.  The  resources  of 
poverty  is  the  "Fourth  World"  will  not 
be  available  if  we  continue  to  regard  our 
planet  as  a  quarry  for  exploitation. 

One.  Kenneth  Boulding  said  years  ago 
that  anyone  who  believes  that  man  can 
go  on  forever  plundering  the  resources  of 
a  finite  earth  miist  be  either  a  madman 
or  an  economist. 

"Forever"  is  the  key  word,  for  time  is 
what  the  growth/no  growth  debate  is  all 
about. 

Two.  But  whatever  the  specific  time 


frame,  it  is  apparent  now  that  the  size 
of  the  pie  is  limited,  and  the  amount 
we  consume,  and  the  way  in  which  we 
consume  it,  is  going  to  affect  our  ability 
to  transfer  resources  to  the  poor  and  help 
them  become  producers  rather  than  con- 
simiers. 

Three.  If  we  have  a  commitment  to 
ending  world  hunger,  then  it  is  best  we 
begin  this  change  now,  before  we  come 
to  regard  a  fixed,  inequitable  portion  of 
the  world's  resources  as  intrinsically 
"ours." 

At  the  heart  of  the  issue  are  questions 
of  global  morality  and  ethics. 

It  is  in  the  long-range  Interest  of  our 
security  as  a  people  to  overcome  the  gap 
between  the  world's  rich  and  impover- 
ished and  heal  the  division  between  the 
North  and  the  South. 

When  we  consume  one-third  of  the 
world's  energy  resources,  and  at  least 
40  percent  of  its  other  basic  raw  mate- 
rials and  reserves,  all  for  the  primary 
benefit  of  6  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, we  are  inherently  in  a  situation 
prone  to  breed  instability  and  violence 
and  war. 

Establishing  a  more  just  balance  of 
food  is  essential  to  our  security  and  to 
the  world's  peace.  This  Is  the  realistic 
component  that  should  motivate  us  to 
meet  such  challenges. 

Yet  I  do  not  stop  there,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  we  must  ultimately  seek 
as  a  frame  of  reference  matters  which 
transcend  formulations  of  "national  se- 
curity." 

Many  have  warned  against  a  "new 
isolationism,"  and  I  share  this  concern. 
But  the  real  isolationists,  I  believe,  are 
those  who  seek  to  find  our  national 
identity  in  the  world  through  relying 
on  our  supremacy  and  might. 

One.  Those  who  believe  that  our  self- 
concept  of  being  "number  one"  is  es- 
sential to  our  foreign  policy  are  those 
who  would  isolate  us  from  the  plight  of 
the  world's  masses  of  poor. 

Two.  True  leadership  In  today's  world 
will  come  from  those  nations  and  people 
who  can  most  authentically  Identify 
with  the  world's  wretched  and  impover- 
ished millions,  sensing  their  suffering, 
joining  their  struggles,  and  providing  the 
compassion  and  resources  which  give 
them  hope  for  their  future. 

We  have,  then,  the  task  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  those  millions  who  are  hungry, 
fundamentally,  because  they,  and  we,  are 
neighbors  in  this  global  village,  and  be- 
cause they  are  hungry  and  we  are  well 
fed. 

One.  The  separation  of  the  world  into 
warring  camps  is  accomplished  and  per- 
petrated by  governments,  not  by  the  peo- 
ple they  represent.  Dwight  Elsenhower 
once  said  that  "the  people  want  peace 
so  much  that  some  day  governments  had 
better  get  out  of  the  way  and  let  tham 
have  it" 

Two.  I  suspect  the  same  holds  true  for 
the  elimination  of  hunger. 

The  way  we  go  about  devising  and  im- 
plementing development  policies  must  be 
grounded  in  an  ethics  that  recognizes 
the  essential  oneness  and  commonality 
of  mankind. 

One.  That  conviction  will  put  an  end 
to  self-serving  "foreign  aid"  programs 


and  make  possible  the  kinds  of  programs 
I  have  suggested  as  a  step  toward  the 
fair  distribution  of  the  world's  resources. 

Two.  Ghandl  said  "The  earth  provides 
enough  for  every  man's  needs,  but  not 
enough  for  every  man's  greed." 

Three.  By  using  this  maxim  to  replace 
Keynes  sanctification  of  greed,  we  may 
be  able  to  accomplish  the  task. 

To  sense  our  common  humanity,  and 
shape  our  lives  by  that  reality,  requires 
resources  and  compassion  that  are  nur- 
tured in  our  spiritual  depths. 

In  the  end,  there  is  no  rational  justi- 
fication or  no  nationalistic  motdvatiom 
for  the  impulse  of  compassion  which 
reaches  toward  another's,  suffering  as  if 
it  were  his  own. 

Two.  It  is  a  leap  of  faith  which  allows 
us  to  declare  that  ultimately,  we  are 
bound  to  a  love  which  transcends  the 
boundaries  of  nations. 

Three.  Yet,  it  is  by  such  a  leap,  and 
only  by  one,  that  the  hmigry  will  finally 
be  fed. 

So  let  us  build  a  new  balance  of  food 
in  the  world,  with  a  true  vision  of  peace 
in  our  hearts.  And  let  us  search,  and 
even  pray,  for  the  courage  to  make  our 
own  leap  of  faith,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  today  face  starvation  and  death. 

I  urge  again,  Mr.  President,  that  as  we 
reach  this  decision,  it  can  be  reached 
from  many  directions  and  for  many  rea- 
sons and  from  many  motivations.  We  can 
move  from  the  purely  pragmatic,  the 
purely  practical,  the  purely  political,  the 
purely  military,  and  we  will  reach  the 
same  goal  if  we  would  but  shed  those 
causes  and  objectives  and  recognize  the 
humanitarian  objectives  tiiat  should 
motivate  us.  Because,  under  either  moti- 
vation, we  will  reach  out  to  help  the  poor 
and  stress  that  emphasis  in  our  80-20— 
rather  than  to  fall  back,  back,  as  we  have 
been  falling  back — in  sharing  more  for 
aid  for  people  than  for  political  and 
military  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  shaU  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  aaly  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  will  simply  re- 
store last  year's  legislative  formula.  wlU 
it  not?  It  is  simply  going  back  to  the 
formula  which  we  used  in  the  last  fiscal 
year,  or  does  it  do  s<Hnething  more,  oi 
less,  than  that? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  the  Senator  realizes,  through  his 
leadership  on  the  fioor.  along  with  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  and  others,  we  estab- 
lished the  70-30.  Then  there  was  a  change 
in  the  listing  of  MSA  by  the  transfer  of 
countries  Uke  Egypt,  in  which  the  actual 
application  turned  out  to  be  79-21. 
Ilierefore,  we  achieved,  in  effect,  almost 
80-20  in  that  percentage  division.  What 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  did 
this  year  was  review  that  change  in  the 
MSA's  and  the  change  in  Vietnam,  which 
received  $8  million  last  year  which  it  will 
not  be  receiving  this  year.  So  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  recognized 
that  by  adopting  the  80-20  division  this 
year,  it  would,  in  effect,  be  carrying  us  at 
approximately  the  same  level  of  what 
we  realized  last  year  in  actual 
distribution. 
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If  we  fell  back,  as  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  proposed,  to  70-30,  then 
we  would  find  that  it  would  be  more  for 
political  aid  this  year  and  less  for  hu- 
manitarian aid. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  it  would  try  to  do 
again,  for  this  pending  fiscal  year  1976. 
exactly  or  almost  exactly  what  was  done 
in  the  last  fiscal  year,  except  it  would 
be— the  total  amount  shipped  last  year 
was  79  percent  and  the  actual  amount 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  be  80  percent;  is  that  cor- 
rect?         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  precisely  on  target. 
Let  me  translate  this  into  dollars  to  il- 
lustrate the  point  further. 

When  we  had  the  79-21  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  MSA  countries  re- 
ceived $679  miUion  for  humanitarian 
purposes.  When  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  met  this  year  and 
considered  this  matter  and  decided  that 
they  should  move  to  an  80-20  percent 
division,  it  would  provide  $701  million  for 
humanitarian  purposes.  In  other  words,  a 
very  close  amount  there,  a  slightly  larger 
amount  for  humanitarian  purposes.  But 
If  we  fell  back,  if  we  went  in  a  retreat, 
as  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, under  a  70-30  division  this 
year,  we  would  find  $614  million,  or  in 
other  words,  $65  million  less  for  humani- 
tarian needs. 

Translating  to  the  other  side,  playing 
politics,  on  the  political  side,  so  to  speak. 
I  would  phrase  it — and  I  do  so  to  em- 
phasize my  point — instead  of  last  year's 
79-21.  there  was  $182  million  for  political 
purposes  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  this  year,  in  its  wis- 
dom adopting  the  80-20.  would  keep  that 
at  $157  million,  which  is  only  $70  million 
less  for  political  purposes.  But  if  we  re- 
treat under  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture formula  to  70-30,  we  would  rise  from 
$182  million  to  $262  million  for  political 
purposes  in  this  year — a  total  of  $876 
million  in  the  bill  authorization. 

So  whatever  we  do,  in  this  amendment 
that  I  am  introducing,  we  are  only  on  the 
dollar  question  then  and  on  the  per- 
centage question.  There  is  another  ques- 
tion which  we  must  stress  and  that  is 
how  we  determine  what  must  be  the 
MSA  or  humanitarian  need  base. 

On  the  percentage  question,  that  part 
of  my  amendment  would  only  maintain 
the  status  quo  of  what  we  have  actually 
done  this  fiscal  year  and  support  what 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ap- 
proved by,  I  understand,  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  a  further  question. 
As  I  understand  what  the  Senator  said  in 
his  opening  statement,  and  as  I  recall  it 
occurring  on  the  fioor.  it  was  partly  be- 
cause of  the  revelations  of  the  amounts, 
tile  levels,  of  money  that  were  being  al- 
located to  Southeast  Asia  or  Indochina^- 
something  over  60  percent — that,  com- 
bined with  the  world  food  conference  at 
Rome  stimulated  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple here — ^I  think  Senator  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  ffom  Oregon,  and  many  others — 
to  offer  the  so-called  MSA  70  percent 
amendment.  Did  that  not  work?  Has 
there  been  strong  objection  raised  to 


that  question?  What  is  the  opposition 
to  it? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  to  respond 
again  by  saying  that  when  we  look  at 
what  Senator  Humphrey,  Senator  Clark. 
and  others  offered  on  the  fioor  last  year 
as  an  amendment,  the  70-30,  that  evi- 
dently did  not  inhibit  the  Department 
of  State  or  our  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions as  it  related  to  the  distribution  of 
food.  As  I  indicated,  because  of  a  shift- 
ing base,  it  ended  up  at  approximately 
80-20  anyway  in  the  distribution  for- 
mula. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  this  year, 
in  Eiddition  to  maintaining  the  level  for 
humanitarian  purposes  of  last  year,  is 
the  communication  we  received  from  the 
AID  agency  indicating  their  projected 
poUtical  food  aid  that  now  is  totaling 
$301  million,  which  compares  to  only 
$182  million  last  year,  and  which  is  over 
the  target  of  even  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  formula  of  70-30,  which 
would  be  $262  million.  These  are  pro- 
jected. Iliese  are  anticipated  or  projected 
expenditures.  So  there  is  obvious  move- 
ment here.  I  listed  In  my  opening  re- 
marks the  countries  and  the  amounts  of 
money  that  the  Department  of  State  and 
others  are  trying  to  move  back  into  the 
political  realm — raising  the  question  that 
I  think  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  raised  in  our  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  hearing  about 
the  distortion  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
fairly  noble  program  of  Public  Law  480 
during  the  Vietnam  war,  now  that  we 
are  out  of  Southeast  Asia,  we  have  that 
sort  of  behind  us.  But  this  opens  a  whole 
new  ball  game  in  my  vision.  I  am  not  so 
sure  it  is  all  behind  us.  It  may  be  all  be- 
hind us  in  relation  to  those  specific 
countries,  but  not  in  the  question  of  pri- 
ority. It  looks  to  me  as  though,  from 
these  statistics,  the  State  Department  is 
moving  back  to  the  old  habits  of  priority 
for  political-military  aid  and  decreasing 
the  priority  that  they  had  already  estab- 
lished in  1  year's  experience  for  hu- 
manitarian aid. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question?  He  is  spesUdng 
now  of  the  1976  proposal  by  the  admin- 
istration, is  he  not? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Within  that  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  85  percent  of  all  food 
aid  that  is  to  go  to  Latin  America  goes  to 
one  country,  namely,  Chile. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  goes  to  ChUe.  The 
Senator  is  right.  It  is  a  $55.1  billion 
project 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  85  percent  of  all  the 
food  aid  to  Latin  America  goes  to  Chile 
alone? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  as  far  as  LaUn 
America  is  concerned.  The  aid  to  Korea 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  projec- 
tions, too.  The  aid  to  Korea  is  now 
projected  at  $150  million,  from  this 
year's  approximately  $75  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  does  that  compare 
to  a  country  like  Bangladesh,  where 
there  is  the  greatest  hunger.  I  suppose, 
in  the  world? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No  marked  hicrease 
for  Bangladesh. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  does  Korea  com- 
pare to  Bangladesh?  Bangladesh.  I  guess 


you  could  say.  is  the  hungriest  nation  in 
the  world  or  one  of  the  two  or  three. 
How  does  that  compare  with  Korea? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  dollar  volume  is 
$150  million  for  Korea,  and  it  is  $154  mil- 
lion for  Bangladesh. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  they  are  virtually  the 
same. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Approximately  the 
same. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  situation  in  Korea  is  much 
healthier  in  the  sense  of  food  needs,  at 
any  rate,  \s  it  not?  Why  would  we  pro- 
pose to  send  as  much  to  South  Korea  as 
Bangladesh? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  that  the  productive  capacity, 
agriculture  productive  capacity,  of 
Korea  is  far  more  developed,  far  more 
sophisticated,  than  that  of  Bangladesh, 
even  though  Bangladesh  has  an  even 
larger  population.  I  do  not  have  the  pop- 
ulation statistic  comparison  immediate- 
ly before  me,  but  it  is  larger,  and  it  is 
certainly  far  more  primitive  in  its  agri- 
cultural productive  capacity  than  is 
Korea. 

I  think  this  illustrates  again,  you  see, 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
why  the  division  is  so  important  in  that 
we  are  talking  in  the  case  of  Bangla- 
desh of  getting  food  to  hungry  people, 
and  that  is  the  primary  purpose  under 
the  most  seriously  affected  nation  cate- 
gory in  this  aid  as  determined  by  the 
United  Nations. 

I  think  we  would  have  to  say  that  In 
Korea  there  may  be  a  certain  amount 
of  gap  between  production  and  need,  but 
it  is  so  far  less  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  aid  going  there  is  for  other  than 
humanitarian  purposes,  which  is  per- 
fectly legal  and  legitimate.  I  am  not 
questioning  the  legality  of  this  under 
Public  Law  480,  section  1.  but  I  say  It 
puts  so  much  into  the  policy  of  where 
we  want  our  priority. 

If  Korea  is  in  any  kind  of  military 
danger,  let  us  face  that  on  the  basis  of 
a  mihtary  question.  Where  there  is  such 
great  need  for  people  to  have  the  bare 
necessities  of  life  vis-a-vis  Bangladesh 
in  comparison  to  Korea,  let  us  move  the 
food  to  Bangladesh  and  move  more  arms 
to  Korea.  I  will  vote  against  it,  but  let 
us  take  it  on  as  a  military  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  true  we  are  propos- 
ing to  send  more  food  assistance  under 
title  1  to  Egypt  than  to  Bangladesh? 

Mr.  HATFIEUJ.  It  could  be  higher. 
I  must  say  that  at  this  point  the  Egyp- 
tian figures  have  not  been  announced, 
to  my  knowledge.  They  were  not  in  the 
list  we  received  most  recently  from  the 
AID  agency. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  in  any  case,  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying,  as  I  understand  it  that 
the  administration  proposal  for  fiscal 
1976  would  exceed  the  30-percent  re- 
quirement that  was  imposed  on  last 
year's,  on  fiscal  1975's,  legislation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  true.  The  most 
imminent  and  most  pertinent  question 
that  confronts  us  is  not  the  administra- 
tion's figure  and  the  proposal  of  my 
amendment  on  20  percent  but  it  is  what 
we  have  before  us  today  as  the  proposal 
conditionally  approved  by  the  Foreign 
Relations   Committee,    and   then   that 
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which  retreated  under  the  formula  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

BCy  amendment,  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  restores,  in  effect,  what  the  For- 
dgn  Relattons  Committee  had  approved 
unanimously  and  which,  in  effect,  was 
the  distribution  in  this  fiscal  year  ladcbig 
1  percent,  79-21  versus  80-20. 

Mr.  CLARK.  WiU  the  Senator  be  a 
little  more  specific  about  how  funds  were 
used  for  food  for  peace  prior  to  the 
Imposition  of  the  70-30  MSA  amend- 
ment? This  was  applied  in  fiscal  1975. 
What  kind  of  distribution  was  used,  how 
was  food  aid  used,  let  us  say,  in  fiscal 
1974,  1973?  It  is  my  recollection  that  it 
was  my  former  colleague.  Senator 
Hughes,  who  made  quite  a  revelation  on 
this  floor  that,  in  fact,  food  aid  was  not 
food  aid.  It  was  not  food  for  peace  but 
food  for  war.  Mid  most  of  it  was  being 
used,  title  I  being  sold  on  the  open  mar- 
ket in  South  Vietnam  and  as  supportive 
of  the  war  effort.  Was  he  accurate  in  that 

revelation? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  in  1973,  take  1973,  as  the  date  prior 
to  our  effort  to  get  a  better  distribution, 
we  had  about  60  percent  going  for  po- 
litical purposes,  and  of  that  60  percent, 
about  55  percent  was  going  to  Soutiieast 
Asia  and,  therefore,  it  was  predominantly 
poUtical. 

Let  me  translate  that  further  Into  tin 
example  to  confirm  that  particular  sta- 
tistic. In  that  year  we  were  exporting 
about  600,000  tons  of  fertilizer  in  the 
world  market,  but  530.000  of  it  was  go- 
ing to  Vietnam,  as  an  example,  to  take 
this  commodity  that  could  produce  food, 
to  take  the  food  materials  and  commodi- 
ties themselves,  and  to  place  them  upon 
the  base  of  political  distrlbuti(m  for  mil- 
itary purposes  rather  than  upon  the  hu- 
man need  of  meeting  hungry  beUles. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  ITALIAN  PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  privileged  to  have  as  visitors  In  the 
Senate  today  members  of  the  Italian 
Parliament,  and  we  are  very  honored  to 
have  them  with  us.  I  know  those  of  our 
ccdleagues  who  are  present  here  would 
like  to  greet  them  individually  and  col- 
lectively. 

May  I  say  the  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  Italy  are  good. 
cordial,  strong,  and  friendly,  and  we  are 
always  very  honored  when  we  have  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Parliament  of  a  great 
and  free  country  to  pay  us  a  visit.  We 
generally  learn  a  great  deal  from  them 
as  they  talk  to  us.  We  hope  they  may 
find  in  the  United  States  matters  worth 
their  time  for  each  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  stand  in  recess  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  so 
that  we  can  cordially  wtdcome  our  visi- 
tors from  Italy  and  can  pay  our  respects 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■«it  to  place  in  the  Rxcord  the  names 
of  the  Italian  delegation. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 


RECESS  FOR  NOT  TO  EXCEED 
5  MINUTES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4:58  p.m.  recessed  imtil  5:02  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Stokb), 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  POOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9005)  to  author- 
ize assistance  for  disaster  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation, to  provide  for  overseas  distri- 
bution and  production  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  for  a  couple  more  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator's answer  to  the  last  question,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  misuse  of  food 
aid  in  the  past  and  we  did.  In  fact,  pass 
this  70-30  MSA  amendment  last  year.  It 
worked  effectively. 

Is  there  a  greater  shortage  or  Is  there 
less  need  for  it  in  this  year  in  the  Sen- 
ator's judgment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  question  on  need 
is,  of  course,  that  it  will  be  computed  by 
the  Input  of  new  data  on  crops  coming 
to  harvest. 

The  most  data  we  can  get,  there  is  a 
projection  of  shortage  of  14  to  20  million 
tons. 

That,  to  give  us  a  point  of  reference, 
would  compare  to  this  current  year  where 
our  allocations  are  on  the  base  of  15.9 
million  tons. 

So.  in  effect,  to  answer  the  question, 
the  best  data  we  have  at  hand  is  a  larger 
deficit  of  food  in  this  coming  year   a 


greater  need,   a  greater  potential  for 
famine. 

The  Senator  asked  me  a  while  ago,  If 
I  may  go  back  to  a  point,  about  compar- 
Ing  Bangladesh  and  Korea  where  we 
have  $150  million  aUocated  for  Korea 
and  $154  allocated  for  Bangladesh. 

I  indicated  the  difference  in  general 
terms  about  the  sophistication  of  agri- 
cultural production,  that  Korea  was  far 
more  capable  of  producing  food  and  such 
than  was  Bangladesh. 

At  that  time  I  did  not  have  the  popu- 
lation statistics,  I  have  since  acquired 
that,  and  I  would  like  to  give  to  the  Sen- 
ator, as  a  further  example  of  the  dispro- 
portionate share  between  these  two  par- 
ticular countries,  the  population  of  South 
Korea  based  on  1974  figures  Is  33,333.000 
the  1974  population  of  Bangladesh  Is 
71.000,316.  More  than  double  the  size  in 
population,  Bangladesh  is  with  less  ca- 
pability of  production  and  getting  only 
$4  million  more,  in  effect,  under  this  pro- 
gram as  between  the  political  aid  and 
the  humanitarian  aid. 

I  think  It  illustrates  again  very  vividly 
the  fact  that  the  aid  that  we  are  trying 
to  put  an  emphasis  on  here  in  this  sug- 
gested formula  of  80-20  Is  an  attempt  to 
get  more  food  to  people  of  need  than  for 
people  to  utilize  for  economic  or  political 
or  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's statement,  then.  If  I  may  ask  fur- 
ther, he  Indicates  that  South  Korea  is 
about  twice  as  small  as  Bangladesh,  twice 
as  populous  as  South  Korea,  and  yet 
under  this  formula  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration both'  would  get  approxi- 
mately the  same  dollar  amoimt  of  aid. 

Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  South  Korea 
has  a  per  capita  income  of  5  or  6  or  8  or 
10  times  that  of  Bangladesh? 

As  I  recall  Bangladesh,  Its  per  capita 
Income  is  about  $70  a  year. 

I  do  not  frankly  know  what  it  would 
be  for  South  Korea,  but  it  must  be  sig- 
nificantly higher. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Another  way  to  make  a  judgment  on 
the  question  of  need  as  between  two 
countries,  one  for  political  and  one  for 
humanitarian  aid,  is  to  look  at  the  rela- 
tive income. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  suggested 
that  to  meet  the  objections  raised  by 
some  that  the  United  Nations  should  not 
be  the  determining  factor  for  those  who 
receive  food  aid  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses, he  has  an  amendment  proposed 
to  put  it  at  a  GNP  level. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  not  wedded  to  my 
particular  formula  as  incorporated  in 
this  amendment  because  there  are  some 
advantages,  I  would  say,  in  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal  of  moving  from  an  MSA 
list  of  countries  to  a  GNP  designation, 
provided — and  I  state  a  very  strong  pro- 
viso— that  when  we  set  the  level  at  the 
GNP  that  they  would  qualify,  I  would 
think  that  we  ought  to  set  It  whereby  we 
would  get  the  broadest  distribution  with- 
in that  formula  for  the  people  in  need. 

I  think  the  Senator  knows  what  I  am 
speaking  of  here,  or  referring  to,  and  that 
is  whether  to  go  to  a  $200  GNP,  or  a 
$250  per  capita  GNP,  that  if  we  go  the 
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250,  we  get  a  little  distortion  by  the  in- 
clusion of  Egypt,  which  could,  based  upon 
our  projections  now  that  we  think  we 
know  of  22  percent  of  the  aid,  would 
tend  to  distort  again  the  abiUty  of  that 
formula  to  get  the  Bid  out  to  the  greatest 
number  of  need. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  ask  the  Senator 
more  specifically,  I  have  an  imprinted 
amendment  which  I  will  be  proposing  to 
call  at  a  later  time  and  I  would  like  to 
read  it  to  the  Senator  and  see  if  this 
would  meet  the  criteria  he  is  outlining: 

In  DO  case  shall  countries  with  a  per  capita 
gross  national  product  of  $200  or  less  (as 
adjusted  to  reflect  that  country's  annual 
rata  of  Inflation).  In  determining  gross  na- 
tional product  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  maXe  use  of  data  developed  by  the  World 
Bank  and  relied  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  would 
include  39  of  what  I  would  call  the  hun- 
griest nations  in  the  world,  the  poorest 
nations  in  the  world,  that  is  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  world  population  that  live 
on  an  annual  per  capita  income  of  less 
than  $200  a  year,  would  that  in  the  Sen- 
ator's judgment  meet  the  criteria  that  he 
is  trying  to  achieve  with  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator's  question  that  I 
have  before  me,  based  on  tiie  World  Bank 
annual  report,  a  per  capita  income  list 
of  countries  below  $150,  countries  $150 
to  $175,  countries  $176  to  $200,  $201  to 
$225,  $226  to  $250,  $251  to  $275,  $276  to 
$300. 

As  I  glance  at  the  MSA  countries,  as 
designated  by  the  United  Nations,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  cutoff  of  the 
countries  on  the  basis  of  GNP  per  capita 
of  $200  or  less  would  pretty  well  corre- 
spond to  the  countries  designated  by  the 
United  Nations  under  the  MSA  classifica- 
tion. 

I  know  the  feeling  that  people  have 
about  the  United  Nations  and  many  of 
its  activities.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  no 
carte  blanche,  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  U.N.  in  everything  that  it  does  or 
does  not  do.  I  certainly  do  not  have  that 
kind  of  commitment  to  the  U.N.  point 
of  how  we  distribute  the  food  that  is  the 
base  for  the  formula.  If  we  want  to  set 
the  formula  on  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment base  of  $200  or  less,  I  certainly 
would  yield  to  that  point  as  compared 
to  holding  tight  on  the  MSA  list  as  deter- 
mined by  the  U.N. 

Frankly,  I  could  not  care  less  whether 
it  is  the  U.N.  list  or  whether  it  is  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  working  to- 
gether with  the  President  as  long  as  we 
are  getting  the  major  part  of  this  food 
surplus  into  the  hands  of  the  people  in 
need.  I  am  not  wedded  "to  the  exact  de- 
tail of  the  formula  of  how  we  distribute 
it.  I  am  wedded  to  the  80-20  but  certainly 
I  would  yield  on  this  part  of  the  question 
that  has  raised  concern  in  the  minds  of 
a  number  of  our  colleagues  about  the 
role  of  the  U.N.  I  can  understand  tiiat 
viewpoint.  I  may  not  agree  with  them  on 
this  particular  part  of  the  U.N..  but  there 
are  certainly  many  other  parts  of  the 
n.N.  that  I  would  agree  with  them  on  in 
expressing  some  displeasure  and  some 
concern  about  whether  or  not  it  is  work- 
ing to  the  advantage  of  the  world,  let 


alone  just  the  United  States.  But  on  this 
point  I  certainly  am  not  inflexible. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
further.  As  I  understand  what  he  Is  say- 
ing, in  view  of  the  strong  opposition  to 
the  use  of  the  most  severely  affected  na- 
tions, the  MSA  list,  the  United  Nation's 
list,  the  Senator  would  be  prepared  to 
supimrt  this  amendment  as  a  substitute 
that  would  be  a  $200  per  capita  income 
amendment,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct.  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  if 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  could 
get  more  support  in  this  body  for  the 
approach  the  Senator's  amendment  has 
taken  in  determining  the  list  on  the  basis 
of  GNP  per  capita,  rather  than  the 
United  Nation's  MSA  list.  I  certainly  am 
not  going  to  hold  out  for  the  U.N.  list.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  accept  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  appreciate  that.  I  won- 
der if  I  might  ask  a  couple  of  additional 
questions  along  the  lines  we  were  talk- 
ing about  earlier. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Before  the  Senator 
goes  to  those  additional  questions,  I 
would  like  to  add  one  addendum.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  some  checking  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  backing  off  of  a  part 
of  this  battle  that  we  were  waging  here 
and  then  find  ourselves  not  really  gath- 
ering in  more  support  by  taking  a  little 
different  turn  on  this  matter  of  what 
should  determine  the  neediness.  I  am 
sure  there  are  those  colleagu3s  of  ours 
who  object  to  the  whole  80-20  proposi- 
tion regardless  of  how  it  is  allocated.  I 
believe  there  are  others  who  probably 
resist  the  allocation  formula  as  expressed 
in  niy  amendment  and  perhaps  would  be 
morie  prone  to  the  approach  expressed 
In  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

I  do  think  rather  than  yielding  In  just 
a  form  of  colloquy  here,  we  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity,  perhaps  overnight,  to 
discuss  this  with  some  of  our  colleagues 
and  see  what  the  reaction  is.  I  feel  that 
might  be  the  best  strategy  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
further  in  view  of  that  fact  whether  he 
would  not  feel  that  the  time  to  get  some 
additional  cosponsors  of  this  amendment 
would  give  him  that  kind  of  assurance. 
I  do  want  to  say  that  to  date  there  are 
a     number     of     cosponsors:     Senators 

SCHWEIKER.      MONDALE,      METCALF,      MC- 

Intyrb,  McGovern,  McGee,  Javits. 
Hartke,  Phil  Hart,  Durkin,  Cranston. 
Case,  Pell,  Abottrezk.  If  the  Senator 
were  to  cosponsor.  that  would  be  16 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

My  question  is  this:  Is  it  the  Senator's 
proposal  that  we  try  to  get  additional 
cosponsors  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  perhaps  he 
might  consider  changing  the  formula  on 
his  proposal  to  80-20  with  GNP  and  $200 
and  let  us  make  a  move  to  substitute  his 
amendment.  That  would  give  us  an  op- 
portunity for  a  vote  on  that  proposal.  If 
it  fails,  we  will  still  be  in  place,  parlia- 
mentarily  speaking,  to  consider  the 
merits  of  the  pending  amendment.  I 
would  think  that  that  might  be  the  best 
way  to  determine  the  support  or  the  lack 
of  support  for  both  of  our  amendments. 


I  would  like  to  think  that  perhaps  the 
80-20  based  upon  oiu"  record  of  this  year, 
along  with  the  $200  level  of  cutoff  for 
the  GNP  per  capita,  would  be  a  very  fine 
substitute  that  I  would  enthusiastically 
support.  We  could  then  take  that  to  a 
vote  and,  as  I  said,  if  that  fails,  we  would 
have  this  pending  amendment  to  fall 
back  upon  and  see  where  we  go  from 
there. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
is  he  suggesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
another  proposal  is  pending  for  tomor- 
row that  this  one  be  set  aside  imtil  Wed- 
nesday or  Thursday  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  find  out  whether  there  is  that  kind 
of  support  for  this  kind  of  substitute 
amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELDfT  would  only  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  am  ready  to  vote  to- 
night on  a  substitute.  I  am  willing  to  set 
it  aside,  if  it  is  agreed  by  the  body,  to 
a  later  time.  I  think  we  have  covered  a 
great  part  of  this  groimd  already  when 
we  consider  two  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  studied  this  and  deliberated 
upon  it.  I  do  not  know  the  calendar  the 
l«ulership  has  established  for  the  next 
day  or  so.  I  would  think  before  we  made 
a  unanimous  consent,  which  would  prob- 
ably have  to  follow,  we  should  confer 
with  the  leadership  on  that  proposal.  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  attempt  to  make 
that  determination  without  consultation 
with  the  leadership. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
some  further  questions. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  in  fact,  the  food  aid 
that  has  gone  through  the  food  for  i>eace 
program  over  the  last  several  years  has 
significantly  declined?  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  10  years  ago,  or  as  recently 
as  9  years  ago,  1966,  the  levels  of  our  food 
aid  were  something  like  18  million  tons. 
Last  year,  as  I  recall,  we  delivered  4.9 
million  tons.  This  year  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  before  us  for  fiscal  1976 
is  6  million  tons.  That  would  be  only  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  that  we  actual- 
ly gave  in  food  aid  9  years  ago.  Is  it  true 
that  there  has  been  a  decUning  volume 
of  food  aid  going  abroad? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  the  Senator  cited  the  fig- 
lu-e  of  18  million  tons  in  1966.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  interesting  if  we  went  back 
to  a  further  point  of  reference  in  history. 
In  the  year  1918  we  were  supplying  much 
of  the  food  aid  for  our  allies  in  World 
War  I.  We  exported  18  million  tons,  the 
same  figure,  with  far  less  capacity  and 
far  less  sophisticated  technology  than  we 
had  in  1966  or  have  in  1975. 

Interestingly,  in  1919,  we  exported  20 
million  tons  to  the  war  effort  and  the 
aftermath  of  the  war.  World  War  I.  This 
was  a  result  of  the  genius  of  American 
agriculture,  but  it  was  also  In  large  part 
the  result  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
American  consumer  to  make  it  available 
for  the  war  effort  by  reducing  domestic 
consiunption. 

I  think  it  also  interesting  to  note  that 
we  had  this  sharp  decline  in  production 
in  1972,  for  reasons  of  drought,  bad 
weather,  and  what  have  you. 

All  I  am  saying  is.  I  do  not  believe 
American  agriculture  has  less  capacity 
today  than  in  1918  and  1919.  nor  do  I 
think  the  American  consumer  is  less 
compassionate    today,    to    make    food 
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avadlable  through  reduced  consumption. 
if  the  Issue  Is  squarely  presented. 

These  are  peculiar  trends.  I  do  not 
have  the  statistics  before  me,  but  I 
Imagine  an  Interesting  graph  could  be 
drawn  showing  the  increase  in  arms  ex- 
ports at  the  same  time  that  food  exports 
went  down,  tliat  I  dtire  say  would  show 
we  produced  a  pretty  steady  level,  or 
even  an  increase,  of  arms  exports. 

I  believe  the  question  is  not  so  much 
one  of  technology  as  it  is  of  priority.  CXir 
Government  seems  wlUing,  today,  to  take 
$50  out  of  our  foreign  aid  budget  for  life- 
destroying  instrumentalities  for  every  $1 
it  spends  for  life-sustaining  programs. 
niis  to  me  is  an  imbalance,  and  repre- 
sents the  wrong  priorities.  I  do  not  be- 
lievelt  has  brought  us  greater  peace,  se- 
curity, or  military  or  diplomatic  imder- 
standing  in  the  world.  If  anything,  I 
think  probably  our  problems  in  those 
areas  have  increased. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  our 
volume  of  food  aid  constantly  declines. 
If  It  has  gone  down  from  18  million  tons 
to  less  than  5  million  tons  delivered  in 
the  last  fiscal  year,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  important  that  the  food  aid  we 
give  go  to  those  areas  wBere  people  are 
hungry?  Is  that  not  even  more  im- 
portant, that  if  we  give  less  food  aid  it 
go  to  those  areas  where  people  are  hun- 
gry, rather  than  places  like  South  Korea, 
Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines,  which 
are  in  for  very  large  volumes  this  year' 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  one  might  accuse  us,  perhaps,  of 
speaking  on  the  same  frequency  or  from 
the  same  soapbox,  with  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  prioriUes.  and,  therefore,  I 
might  be  expected  to  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question  in  a  certain  way  because 
of  our  shared  viewpoint 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator,  yes.  it 
«e«ns  to  me  only  logical  that  if  we  have 
less  food  and  are  talking  about  a  food  for 
peace  program,  the  criteria  should  be 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  getting  that 
food  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the 
point  of  need,  and  the  point  of  need 
should  be  that  of  human  beings  for  food, 
for  nutrition,  to  build  strong  bodies. 

But  It  would  also  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
very  pragmatic  argument.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  anything,  looking  at  the  con- 
ditions in  the  world  today  from  a  mili- 
tary or  political  point  of  view,  and  the 
present  political  situation,  which  breeds 
autocracies  of  the  right  and  the  left, 
which  breeds  communism  and  facism 
and  more  than  dispirited  people,  people 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  no  hope 
and  who  consequently  will  follow  after 
any  kind  of  ideology  or  any  kind  of 
promise  made  by  those  who  would  ex- 
ploit their  condition. 

What  has  communism  been,  other 
than  exploitative  of  people's  misery  and 
the  tajustlces  they  have  suffered,  rather 
than  creative?  But  these  are  the  breed- 
ing grounds  of  that  kind  of  political  in- 
stability and  rivalry  in  the  world  we  have 
today.  I  cannot  understand  how  anyone 
could  not  be  moved  by  the  humanitarian 
Puroes,  objective,  or  goals,  and  be  able 
to  blind  themselves  to  the  political  reality 
of  the  importance  of  eliminating  the 
breeding  swamps  of  the  isms,  the  ar- 
rogance, the  autocracy  of  governments 
and  political  ideologies  that  would  be 


considered  our  adversaries  in  the  world 
today. 

I  am  always  reminded  of  what  I  con- 
.sider  to  be  a  very  poignant  analogy  or 
simile  used  by  some  writer— I  do  not  re- 
call his  name — who  indicated  that  in 
trying  to  deal  with  those  forces  that 
create  revolutions  in  the  world,  we  should 
remember  that  when  scientists  deter- 
mined it  was  a  mosquito  that  caused 
malaria,  they  did  not  recommend  going 
out  and  shooting  all  the  mosquitoes,  but 
that  we  drain  the  breeding  swamps. 

I  believe  that  with  our  military  fire- 
power, we  went  out  there  with  a  hammer 
to  kill  a  mosquito,  and  thinking  we  are 
going  to  meet  the  adversary  and  defeat 
liim  on  that  groimd  is  about  as  vain  and 
futile  as  our  effort  to  meet  him  in  Viet- 
nam: whereas,  if  we  would  drain  those 
swamps  and  increase  the  spirit  of  peo- 
ple who  are  totally  demoralized  because 
they  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to  build 
a  stable  future,  that  would  be  the  great- 
est offensive  that  we  could  take  in  the 
world  today.  And  I  believe  that  Is  as 
pragmatic  an  argument  as  any  the  Pen- 
tagon could  present. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
one  further  question,  to  make  sure  I 
understand  his  position  and  the  basis 
of  his  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Senator 
is  saying  is  that  because  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  misuse  of  food  aid.  be- 
cause we  found,  in  fiscal  1973  and  1974 
that  more  than  half  of  all  food  aid  going 
abroad  in  the  food  for  peace  program  was 
going  to  South  Vietnam,  that  because 
of  misuse  of  food  aid  and  the  problem  of 
food  shortages  itself,  that  because  of  all 
these  factors  there  has  been  the  deci- 
sion to  go  ahead  with  the  70-30  MSA 
amendment;  that  because  of  the  desire 
to  limit  the  amount  of  food  aid  being  used 
for  political  purposes,  this  body  went 
ahead  with  that  amendment  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  and  the  Senator's  effort— 
I  ask  this— Is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  we  ought  to  continue  that  kind  of 
allocation,  that  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue tliat  kind  of  allocation  in  tills  fiscal 
year  as  in  the  last.  Is  that  the  basis  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Before  I  answer  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I 
yield  to  the  majority  leader,  without  re- 
linquishing my  right  to  the  floor. 
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limitation,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Senator  Allen  and  Senator  Hxtmphriy- 
that  on  any  amendments  to  those 
amendments,  there  be  a  limitation  of  20 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form,  the  under- 
standing being  that  the  final  vote  on 
passage  would  not  occur  tomorrow,  that 
there  would  probably  be  one  or  two  roll- 
call  votes  tomorrow,  and  that  rollcall 
votes.  In  addition  thereto,  would  be  put 
over  until  the  next  day  on  Wednesday 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President  re-" 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  nature  of  the  amendments  are 
I  am  fioor  manager  for  title  n  and  sec- 
tion 311.  It  Is  under  the  clear  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  So  If  those  amendments  relate 
to  that  particular  provision  of  the  bill, 
as  the  pending  amendment  does,  I  wish 
time,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  to 
yield  as  may  be  appropriate  imder  the 
circiunstances. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  so  modify 
my  request,  Mr.  President,  to  provide  that 
if  any  of  the  Allen  amendments  or  Byrd 
of  Virginia  amendments- 


DNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AQREEliIENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  liaving  some  conferences  as  to 
the  future  time  period  for  this  biU  and 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
who  will  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  might  hopefully  be  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  understanding  that  there  will 
be  no  roUcall  votes  tonight,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  each  of  four 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd)  there 
be  a  1-hour  limitation,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Humphrey)  ;  ttiat  on  each  of  two  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  .  there  be  a  1-hour 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Or  any  other  amend- 
ment. There  is  one  pending  now.  and 
Senator  Clark  has  another. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  time 
agreement  Is  only  with  respect  to  those, 
approving  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  H  any  of 
those  amendments  go  to  the  section  of 
the  bill  over  which  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  and  the  time  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  be  undor 
the  control  of  Mr.  Talmadge. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  This  Is  as  to  title  U 
and  section  311. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, is  there  anything  in  this  request 
that  would  preclude  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  speaking  on  another  sub- 
ject for  about  15  minutes  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  not  a 
thing.  ' 

Mr.  CASE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Is  there  an  understanding  that  the 
last  vote  tomorrow  will  take  place  not 
later  than  4:45  p.m.? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  remindiiig  me 
of  that  other  element  of  the  request.  1 
include  that  provision  to  the  effect  that 
no  rollcall  votes  occur  tomorrow  after 
the  hour  of  4 :  45  p.m. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  does  not  preclude  a  mo- 
tion to  table. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  does  not 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  other  amend- 
ments that  we  may  have,  would  the 
Senator  include  a  request  that  that  is 
not  irxludlng  the  one  that  is  pending 
now? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Or  the  substitute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  the  substitute. 
But  on  other  amendments,  which  I  have 
gone  over  I  believe  with  all  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  those  amendments,  will  the 
Senator  include  that  there  be  time  lim- 
itation of  30  minutes  to  the  mnPTif^niiwii 
equally  divided? 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Could  we  get 
the  request  I  have  first? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  CXARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  does  not  include  a 
time  agreement  for  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  does  not 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  objection? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  does  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  include  the  proviso  there 
might  be  several  votes  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  One  or 
two,  at  least. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  it  also  include 
the  rule  of  germaneness? 

Mr."  CASE.  Yes.  it  does. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  that  the  agreement,  with  respect 
to  each  amendment,  be  In  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  that  have  reference 
to  the  six  amendments  with  respect  to 
which  the  agreement  Is  made? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Only  to  the 
six  amendments  and  amendments  there- 
to. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  understood 
there  probably  would  not  be  more  than 
two  votes  tomorrow.  I  think  the  Senator 
said  several. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  there  any  agree- 
ment on  the  pending  amendment?  , 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
desire  that  we  lay  aside  the  business 
that  was  annoimced  tomorrow  and  con- 
tinue on  this  bill  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  so- 
called  sunshine  measiires  would  come 
after  the  action  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  time  does  the 
Senator  Intend  the  Senate  to  come  in 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  10  a.m. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  Wednesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  9  a.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Nine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.,  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  4, 
1975,  AND  9  A.M.,  WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER  5.  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  and 
tomorrow  It  stand  In  adjournment  imtil 
the  hours  of  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  and 
9  ajn.  on  Wednesda,y  respectively. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS  addressed  the  chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  have  the  floor. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  JOINT 
MEETING  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  and  House  will  assemble  in 
Joint  meeting  on  Wednesday,  and  Sen- 
ators will  proceed  in  a  body  from  the 
Senate  Chamber  to  the  other  body 
around  12  o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  wilf 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  the  intention 
to  have  any  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  will  be 
no  rollcall  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  (JURTIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  had  the  floor.  Has,  he 
given  up  the  floor  ?  ' 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  not  yielded. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No,  I  have  not  yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  for  a  moment  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  if  he  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  I  not  lose  the  right  to  the  floor,  if 
he  has  something  he  wishes  to  say. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield?  Will  the 
distinguished  .Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will  yield  for  a 
imanlmous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  a  period  of  10  min- 
utes without  losing  the  fioor  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  remarks  that  the  fioor 
then  go  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JEREMIAH  O'LEARY  ARTICLES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President  I  find  it 
is  necessary  that  I  make  a  statement  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  public  on  a  very 
important  matter.  It  is  important  be- 
cause I  shall  speak  of  some  actions  which 
Interfere  with  the  orderly  operation  of 
this  Government.  I  shall  speak  concern- 
ing the  scandalous,  fsilse,  and  mislead- 
ing articles  written  by  Mr.  Jeremiah 
OTjeary  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star. 

For  me  to  keep  silent  would  be  un- 
fair to  myself.  It  would  be  unfair  to  a 
distinguished  public  servant,  the  Hon- 
orable Turner  Shelton,  who  is  in  the 
process  of  being  appointed  Ambassador 
to  the  Bahamas,  and  to  ottiers  mentioned 
In  the  OTjeary  articles. 

During  AmlMissador  Shelton's  28  years 
in  government  service,  he  served  imder 


seven  Presidents  beginning  with  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  has  re- 
ceived commendations  for  outstanding 
performance  and  the  highest  awards  for 
exceUence  given  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  These  have  included 
both  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
and  the  Award  of  Valor. 

He  was  selected  to  initiate  and  help 
to  negotiate  the  Cultural  Exchange 
Agreement  with  Russia  and  Romania 
and  spent  approximately  6  months  in 
those  countries.  He  was  complimented 
by  Secretary  Dulles  for  his  performance. 

He  served  2  years  as  Counselor  of  the 
American  Legation  in  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary, and  on  the  basis  of  tiis  perform- 
ance there  was  made  Consul  General 
to  the  Bahamas.  Because  of  the  ex- 
cellent efiBciency  reports  while  serving 
in  the  Bahamas,  President  Nixon  se- 
lected him  as  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  Ambassador 
ever  had  a  better  record  representing 
the  United  States  ttian  he  did  in  Nica- 
ragua as  attested  by  the  fact  that  then 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  per- 
sonally presented  him  and  liis  staff  with 
one  of  the  highest  awards  the  State  De- 
partment can  give — the  Award  of  Valor. 

The  Government  of  Nlcaragiia,  upon 
his  departure,  presented  him  with  the 
highest  award  available  to  any  individ- 
ual, the  Ruben  Dario  Award. 

Every  American  can  take  pride  in 
Ambassador  Shelton's  service  in  coimec- 
tlon  with  the  disastrous  1972  earthquake 
in  Nicaragua.  On  January  8,  1973,  Mau- 
rice J.  Williams,  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Coordinator  for  Emergency  Relief 
to  Nicaragua  in  a  signed  memorandum  to 
the  President  said: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  report  tbat  the  perform- 
ance of  Ambassador  Turner  B.  Shelton  and 
his  staff  during  the  recovery  was  outstand- 
ing, even  heroic.  •  •  •  In  particular,  Am- 
bassador Shelton  Is  deserving  of  special  com- 
mendation. Throughout  the  emergency  h« 
performed  with  exceptional  skill  and  courage 
a  task  that  would  test  great  generals.  Nica- 
ragua and  we  are  fortunate  that  he  was  there 
when  the  challenge  came. 

Mr.  President,  in  pointing  out  the 
wrongful  acts  and  the  falsehoods  of  tliis 
one  writer,  and  this  one  newspaper.  I 
want  to  express  my  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  honest,  conscientious,  and  re- 
liable members  of  the  press.  I  am  sure 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  media  fall  into  that  cate- 
gory. I  appeal  to  them  and  to  their  sense 
of  fairness  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Oljeary's  articles,  because  they 
were  false  and  unreliable,  have  been 
damaging  and  imfair  not  only  to  Am- 
bassador Shelton,  but  also  to  many  others 
mentioned.  The  0*Leary  articles  have 
been  false  and  unfair  to  me.  Mr. 
OTjeary's  irresponsible  writings  have 
been  most  imf  air  to  President  Ford. 

We  live  in  troubled  days,  and  the  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities  falling  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  tre- 
mendous. Of  course.  It  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  that  all  the  facts  be  presented  to 
the  American  people:  and  It  Is  clearly  In 
the  public  interest  that  positions,  acts. 
and  issues  be  challenged  and  debated. 

But.  it  is  not  In  the  public  Interest  for 
a  reporter  to  resort  to  falsehoods,  in- 
nuendoes, misleading  propaganda,  and 
lies  because  they  make  it  more  difficult 
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for  the  President  and  all  public  officials 
to  make  a  sound  Judgment  based  on 
truth. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight,  I  wish  to  report  the  words 
of  Blr.  OTieary  and  then  In  each  instance 
set  forth  the  true  facts  in  the  form  of  a 
statement  made  by  Ambassador  Turner 
8helt<»i. 

Bffr.Oljeaiy: 

Wby  did  Shelton  acquire  ground  from 
Nlcarsguan  Prsaldent  Anastaslo  Somoza  for 
%  new  embaasy  In  earthquake-shattered 
llanagua  without  a  written  lease  and  for  a 
10>-year-apan  at  a  token  payment  of  91  a 
jMur? 

Ambassador  Shelton's  statement  of 
facts: 

The  10  year  lease  for  the  land  on  which 
the  temporary  prefabricated  chancery  In 
Managua  Is  constructed  Is  a  written  lease 
and  was  obtained  for  $1.00  a  year  in  order  to 
provide  a  location  outside  of  the  earthquake 
aone  for  the  construction  of  this  temporary 
tadllty.  Further  negotiations  are  success- 
fuUy  going  forward  for  an  extension  of  this 
lean  and  I  had  President  Somoza's  personal 
SMurance  that  he  would  aak  his  family  to 
wpptoy  a  30  year  eztenslcm  to  this  lease. 

Mr.  Olieary: 

Did  Shelton,  while  serving  as  ambassador 
there,  use  embaasy  stationery  to  write 
wealthy  friends  In  the  California  movie  col- 
ony urging  them  to  contribute  to  Nixon's 
aecond  presidential  campaign? 

The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
Shelton: 

I  have  never  written  a  letter  on  any  sta- 
tionery, offldal  or  otherwise,  soliciting  funds 
for  any  Individual  or  political  campaign.  I 
may  add  that  neither  have  I  aoUclted  such 
funds  oraUy. 

Mr.  OTieary: 

Did  Shelton,  while  serving  In  both  the  Ba- 
hamas and  In  Nicaragua,  order  U.S.  consular 
employees  to  cut  legal  comers  to  send  Ba- 
hamian and  Nlcaraguan  maids  to  friends  In 
the  United  States,  Including  at  least  one 
member  of  the  House? 

The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
Shelton: 

I  have  never  "cut  legal  comers"  In  connec- 
tion with  any  matter  relating  to  Immigra- 
tion or  otherwise. 

Mr.OTieary: 

Why  did  Shelton  receive  Hughes'  sectirtty 
chief,  Jtan  Golden,  as  a  house  guest  In  his 
olBcial  residence  on  the  outakirtB  of  Mana- 
gua before  the  eccentric  multi-mlUlonalre 
moved  Into  the  Managua  Intercontinental 
Hotel  early  in  1972? 

The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
8helt<m: 

Jim  Otdden,  a  former  White  House  secret 
semee  agent,  has  been  a  personal  friend  of 
mine  for  a  number  of  years.  His  wife  Is  the 
daughter  of  the  former  Turkish  Ambassador 
to  Peru  and  BraaU,  and  a  peraonal  friend  of 
my  wife.  They  came  to  Nicaragua  on  a  vaca- 
tion and  were  guests  In  my  home  for  approxi- 
mately three  days.  Mr.  (Vdden  Is  now  with 
ths  Department  of  Justice.  His  connection 
with  Hughes.  If  any,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
tbe  visit  to  my  horns. 

Mr.  OTieary: 

Whydld  Shelton  arrange  a  personal  meet- 
ing between  Gen.  Somosa  and  Hughes  after 
Hughes  arrlTsd  for  a  stay  that  lasted  only 
unttl  the  Christmas  wwk  earthquake  de- 
stiuyed  the  Nlcaraguan  capital? 


The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
Shelton: 

I  arranged  a  personal  meeting  between 
Mr.  Howard  Hughes  and  President  Somoea 
at  the  request  of  Mr  Hughes  who  stated 
that  he  wished  to  express  his  personal  ap- 
preciation to  President  Somoza  and  to  me 
for  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  with  which 
he  had  been  treated  during  his  stay  In  Nic- 
aragua. It  was  a  purely  social  meeting  and 
no  business  was  discussed. 

Mr.  OTieary: 

For  what  purpose  did  Shelton  make  a 
number  of  trips  to  Key  Blscayne,  Florida,  to 
see  Rebozo  and  NUon  while  he  was  ambassa- 
dor to  Nicaragua? 

The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
Shelton: 

I  have  never  visited  Key  Blscayne,  Florida, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  either  President 
Nixon  or  Mr.  Rebozo.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  Mr.  Nixon  was  never  In  Florida 
when  I  visited  Key  Blscayne. 

Mr.  Oljeary: 

The  contributions  of  Shelton  and  his 
wealthy  wife,  the  former  Lesly  Starr,  to  Nix- 
on's campaigns  are  not  in  contention. 

The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
Shelton: 

Neither  my  wife  nor  I  has  ever  made  a 
oontribution  to  any  political  campaign  or 
to  any  candidate. 

Mr.  Olieary: 

Shelton  unquestionably  Ingratiated  him- 
self with  Nixon  in  1961,  when  Nixon's  politi- 
cal career  was  at  low  ebb  and  Shelton  was 
counselor  of  the  American  legation  In  Buda- 
pest, Hungary. 

Shelton  gave  Nixon  the  red-carpet  treat- 
ment when  Nixon  was  touring  Etirope  after 
bis  defeat  for  the  presidency. 

The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
'Shelton: 

When  former  President  Nixon  visited 
Hungary  while  I  was  serving  in  Budapest  as 
Charge  d'Affalres  I  treated  him  with  every 
courtesy  I  would  show  to  any  American  citi- 
zen who  had  been  a  Member  ctf  the  House, 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  Vice  President. 
I  should  add  that  the  treatment  I  accorded 
Mr.  Nixon  was  given  to  others  regardless  of 
political  affiliation. 

Mr.OTieary: 

His  reporting  was  challenged  In  1974  by  a 
young  political  officer  In  the  Managua  em- 
bassy, James  R.  Cheek.  When  Kissinger  saw 
Cheek's  report,  he  concluded  that  Shelton 
was  presenting  far  too  optimistic  a  picture 
of  Somoza's  popularity  and  the  nature  of  op- 
position to  the  general. 

The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
Shelton: 

The  error  of  the  Cheek  dissent  seems  obvi- 
ous In  light  of  subsequent  election  in  Nica- 
ragua. The  tenor  of  the  Cheek  dissent  was 
that  I  did  not  recognize  the  strength  of  the 
pollUcal  opposition  to  President  Somoza.  In 
the  election  foUowlng  that  dissent  President 
Somoza's  party  received  approximately  92% 
of  the  vote  which  would  seem  to  make  the 
dissent  quite  questionable. 

Mr.OTieary: 

That  he  paid  for  personal  services  and  ex- 
panses out  of  government  f\mds  .  .  .  OfBdals 
In  the  SUte  Department,  who  declined  to  be 
identifled.  said  Shelton  habitually  gave  a 
loose  laterpreUtlon  to  what  were  peraonal 
•xpenaes  and  what  were  governmental  dutlss 
in  his  use  of  consulate  and  embassy  funds. 

The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
Shelton: 


I  have  never  confused  Embassy  or  Con- 
sulate business  with  personal  affairs.  I  have 
never  paid  any  private  bills  with  pubUe 
funds.  I  have  on  occasion  advanced  my  owa 
personal  funds  for  official  business  when  the 
official  funds  were  Inadequate. 

Mr.  Olieary: 

There  also  are  unconfirmed  reports  that 
Shelton  left  unpaid  debts  in  Nassau  when 
he  shifted  to  Managua. 

The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassadiv 
Shelton: 

I  have  never  left  unpaid  personal  debts 
anywhere  In  my  life  and  did  not  leave  unpaid 
debts  In  Nassau. 

Mr.  Olieary: 

. . .  that  he  (Shelton)  used  embassy  phones 
to  make  long  distance  calls  to  try  to  drum 
up  support  for  keeping  his  ambassadorial 
poet. 

The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
Shelton: 

In  order  to  pay  for  any  portion  of  these 
calls  referred  to  in  the  closing  portion  of 
my  service  In  Nlcaragiia,  I  gave  my  personal 
check  to  the  Embassy's  Finance  Officer  in  tbe 
sum  of  approxlmatley  $600.00  and  left  a 
memorandum  asking  that  If  any  other  bills 
came  In  of  personal  charges,  I  be  notifled  so 
that  I  might  pay  them. 

Mr.OTieary: 

Mysterious  trips  to  Managua,  Nicaragua,  by 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  finance  chair- 
man, Maurice  Stans,  and  by  White  House 
■plumber'  E.  Howard  Htmt  in  1972  have  been 
uncovered  In  connection  with  the  current 
Investigation  of  former  Ambassador  Turner 
B.  Shelton.  .  .  .  Vesco  lived  in  the  Bahamas 
and  then  In  Costa  Rica,  where  he  still  reside*, 
during  the  period  of  the  Stans  trip  to 
Nicaragua. 

The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassadw 
Shelton: 

I  have  never  met  or  even  seen  Mr.  Vesco. 
I  have  never  met  or  even  seen  M.  E.  Howard 
Hunt.  I  have  never  commxinlcated  in  any 
way  with  Mr.  Vesco  or  Mr.  Hunt.  I  have  seen 
Howard  Hughes  once  when  I  Introduced  him 
to  the  President  of  Nicaragua  at  Mr.  Hughes' 
request. 

Mr.  Olieary: 

Informed  sources  said  Stans  returned  to 
Managua  after  he  resigned  from  the  cabinet 
to  become  finance  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  Re-elect  the  President.  The  sources 
said  Hunt,  involved  In  the  Watergate  bur- 
glary and  other  arcane  operations  during  hla 
service  in  the  White  Hovise,  also  visited  Nic- 
aragua in  period  \>vlan  the  1972  election. 

The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
Shelton: 

Former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  vis- 
ited Nicaragua  during  the  first  month  of  my 
assignment  there  as  Ambassador.  He  was  on 
an  official  visit  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
was  treated  accordingly.  If  Mr.  Stans  ever 
came  to  Nicaragua  at  any  other  time  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  it.  I  seriously  doubt  that 
he  was  ever  In  Nicaragua  except  on  the  offi- 
cial visit  mentioned. 

Mr.  O'Leary: 

It  was  In  the  same  period  that  the  Water- 
gate investigation  linked  tbe  Nlzon  re-elec- 
tion conunlttee  (CBBP)  with  money-laun- 
dering operations  in  Mexico  to  conceal  ths 
source  of  iUegal  campaign  contributions  to 
the  committee. 

The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
Shelton: 

I  have  never  received,  transmitted,  han- 
dled or  in  any  manner  had  any  connection 
with  political  c<mtrlbutlons  to  former  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  or  anyone  else. 
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Mr.  Olieary: 

Shelton  was  a  small  contributor  to  Nixon's 
campaign  but  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
former  president  in  the  early  1960b. 

The  facts  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
Sbelton: 

I  have  never  contributed  to  former  Presi- 
dent NUon's  campaigns  or  to  any  other  polit- 
ical campaigns.  Neither  has  my  wife.  I  have 
never  written  a  letter  on  any  stationery,  offi- 
cial or  otherwise,  soliciting  campaign  funds 
tar  former  President  Nixon  or  any  other 
politician. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  that  the 
Honorable  Turner  Shelton,  who  is  about 
to  be  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Ba- 
hamas, is  an  honest,  dependable,  out- 
standing American  citizen.  He  has  a  long 
record  of  public  service  to  which  our  Na- 
tion can  point  with  pride.  The  smears 
and  the  innuendos  and  falsehoods,  of 
which  Mr.  Olieary  is  guilty,  represent  a 
black  mark  in  the  public  life  of  America. 
What  Mr.  OliCary  has  done  is  unfair  to 
every  newsman  of  integrity  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  in  discussing  this  mat- 
ter with  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  we  have 
but  one  request.  Let  us  develop  the  facts 
in  a  fair  and  judicious  manner,  and  on 
that  we  rest  our  case. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Or- 
egon yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  than](  the 
distinguished  Senator. 


Hie  PRESSING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW  AND 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  and  Wednesday,  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized imder  the  standing  order,  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OF  H.R.  9005.  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT  AND  FOOD 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  then  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  9.  OPEN 
COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9.  opoi  committee  meet- 
ings, upon  the  disposition  of  the  pend- 
ing measure,  the  International  Develop- 
ment and  Fbod  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  S. 
5,  OPEN  MEETINGS  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES  AND  CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  Senate  Resolution  9,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  POOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9005)  to  author- 
ize assistance  for  disaster  relief  and 
rehabilitation,  to  provide  for  overseas 
distribution  and  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield 
a  couple  of  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1034,    1035,    1036 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  three  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  measure. 

The  first  amendment  would  reduce 
the  funds  for  the  United  Nations  from 
the  amount  listed  in  the  bill  to  the 
same  figure  sis  was  authorized  for  the 
past  fiscal  year. 

The  second  amendment  would  confine 
the  authorization  to  1  year,  instead  of 
having  the  funds  for  international  or- 
ganizations authorized  for  2  years.  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Senate  wants  to 
abdicate  its  responsibility  by  making  a 
2-year  authorization.  It  eliminates  the 
opportunity  to  oversee  the  programs. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  argued  that  appro- 
priations must  be  made  subsequently, 
and  that  is  correct,  but  it  would  eliminate 
any  opportunity  for  legislative  amend- 
ments which  normsdly  would  be  consid- 
ered in  an  authorization  bill  and  which 
are  prohibited  in  an  {4)proprlation  bill. 

The  third  amendment  I  offer  is  the 
following: 

No  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  by 
any  foreign  country  may  be  settled  in  an 
amount  less  than  the  fuU  amount  of  such 
debt  unless  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution, approves  of  such  settlement. 

FOREIGN   DEBT  SBTTLSMEMTS 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  would  re- 
quire congressional  an>roval  for  any  set- 
tlement of  a  debt  owed  the  United  States 
in  an  amount  less  than  face  value. 

In  the  past  3  years,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  negotiated  debt  settlements 
which  piped  out  over  $5  billion  of  out- 
standing debt  settlements  which  wiped 
out  over  $5  billion  of  outstanding  foreign 
Indebtedness  to  the  United  States. 

Hie  net  return:  about  $112  milUon. 


Looking  at  It  another  way.  we  netted 
or  will  net  about  2  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  largest  settlement  was  signed  in 
1972  in  the  first  wave  of  "detente."  We 
agreed  to  cancel  $2.6  billion  in  claims 
arising  from  Russian  lend-lease  indebt- 
edness. 

The  State  Department  negotiators 
agreed  to  the  following  settlement  by  the 
Soviets :  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  $48 
million,  and  an  additional  $674  million, 
plus  interest,  if  Russia  is  granted  most 
favored  nation  status.  Russia  has  refused 
to  comply  with  certain  MFN  limitations, 
and  as  a  result,  has  not  paid  off  any  of 
this  latter  sum.  Thus  the  United  States 
has  received  from  the  Soviet  Union  less 
than  2  cents  on  the  dollars  owed. 

The  second  major  debt  settlement  was 
the  cancellation  of  about  $2.2  billion  of 
debt  owed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Indian  Government  in  rupees.  These 
debts  £u%  in  addition  to  the  $3  billion 
owed  in  dollars  by  the  Government  of 
India. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  VS. 
generosity  India  faces  continued  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  Now,  Prime  Minister 
Ghandi  has  eliminated  democracy  in  that 
massive  nation. 

The  most  recent  settlement  is  an 
agreement  to  settle  a  $370  million  claim 
against  the  Government  of  France  aris- 
ing out  of  Charles  DeGaulle's  1967  ouster 
of  NATO  forces. 

President  Ford  has  agreed  to  settle  this 
for  $100  million.  Under  a  standing  agree- 
ment with  our  NATO  partners,  they  will 
receive  36  percent  of  that  sum.  Remain- 
ing French  indebtedness  to  the  NATO 
organization  still  remains  to  be  settled. 
The  United  States  stands  to  gain  approx- 
imately one-third  of  the  final  settlement. 

The  total  of  the  claims:  $5,170  million. 

The  total  which  will  be  received.  $112 
million. 

All/ of  these  settlements  were  made 
without  congressional  approval.  Yet. 
these  debts  are  owed  to  the  iieople  of  the 
United  States.  Only  Congress  can  appro- 
priate U.S.  reserves. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  a  require- 
ment would  violate  the  executive  brsoich's 
authority  to  conduct  foreign  affairs. 

On  the  contrary,  the  State  Department 
would  still  be  empowered  to  negotiate 
with  foreign  nations. 

This  measure  will,  however,  prevent 
money  owed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  being  given  away  without 
congressional  approvaL  The  Constitution 
delegates  to  the  Congress  the  power  to 
appropriate  funds.  Congress  which  an- 
swers to  the  people  will  have  flnal  re- 
sponsibility for  approval  of  these  debt 
settlements. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  meas- 
ure would  not  restrict  the  right  of  the 
managers  of  foreign  loans  owed  to  the 
United  States,  to  reschedule  these  loans. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  it  Is  a  pru- 
dent and  needed  arrangement  to  protect 
U.S.  investment.  Although  there  are  In- 
dications that  rescheduling  of  loans  is 
excessive,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
amendment  to  regulate  this  practice. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  Senate  is  already  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  principle  embodied 
in  my  legislation. 

On  September  28, 1973.  fay  a  vote  of  67 
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to  18.  the  Senate  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  which  provided  tliat  any 
settlement  of  India's  debt  to  the  United 
States  at  less  than  face  value  would  need 
congressional  approval  before  it  could 
tate  effect.  That  amecdment  was,  un- 
fortunately, not  enacted  into  law  having 
been  deleted  in  conference. 

Hie  State  Department  reports  that  the 
principal  of  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States  as  of  December  31,  1974  totaled 
$33,359,613,931,  of  which  $600  million  was 
delinquent.  In  addition.  World  War  I 
debts  still  outstanding  was  $23.9  billion. 

Thus  the  total  owed  the  American  peo- 
ple by  foreign  nations  exceeds  $57  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  all  of  these  amendments  be 
printed  tn  the  Record  and  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  ton)orrow. 

The    PRESIDINa    OFFICER.     The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob- 
iectUm,  the  amendments  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoso. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
AMXMDiaafT  No.  1034 
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On  page  48,  line  20,  strike  all  after  the 
figure,  "$194,500,000,"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  ".",  after  the  figure,  "$194,- 
500,000." 

On  page  48,  line  22  and  23,  strlXe  the  fol- 
lowing, "and  $600,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1977". 

On  page  49,  line  9,  strike  the  following, 
"and  1977.". 

On  page  52,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  the 
following,  "$2,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  $2,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  1977,"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "and  $2,000,000  In  the 
fiscal  year  1976,". 


On  page  48,  Une  19,  strike  out  aU  after 
"1976"  through  the  period  at  the  end  of  line 
20.  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "150,800,000." 

On  paga  40,  between  lines  31  and  22,  insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  Funds  made  avaUable  to  the  United 
Nations,  or  any  afUlated  agency  or  program, 
under  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  IMl  shaU  not  exceed  $126,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976." 

AMxifsiaafT  No.  1035 

Amendment  to  be  offered  by  Senator  Habbt 
F.  Bm.  Jb.  to  H  Jl.  9005. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section  : 

"No  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  by  any 
foreign  country  may  be  settled  in  an 
amount  leas  than  the  full  amount  of  such 
debt  unless  the  Congress  by  concxirrent  reso- 
lution approves  of  such  settlement." 

AioaTOMDrr  No.  1036 
On  page  6,  line  14,  Insert  the  following: 
Strike  after  the  word  "Congress",  the  follow- 
ing:   "together    with    the    fiscal    year    1977 
budget  materials". 

On  page  5.  Ure  21,  Strike  after  1977  "from 
the  funds  made  available  (through  line  22) 
pursuant  to  section  103(e)  of  this  Act," 

On  page  21,  line  25  through  page  22.  line  1, 
Strike  after  1976  "and  $760,000,000  $736  - 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977," 

On  page  23,  line  7,  Strike  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  fiscal  year  1976" 

On  page  24,  line  19  through  20,  Strike  after 
1976  "and  $280,600,000  $275,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977," 

On  page  25,  line  23,  Strike  after  1976  "and 
$101,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977," 

On  page  28,  line  20  through  21*.  Strike 
»fter  1976  "and  $104,500,000  $96,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977," 

On  page  29,  line  23.  Strike  after  than 
"•30,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"•10.000" 

On  page  29,  line  24.  Strike  after  the 
"fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1976," 

On  page  34,  Une  2  through  3,  Strike  after 
for  "each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977," 
and  Insert  to  lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year 
1976," 

On  page  34,  line  14.  strike  "each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,"  and  Insert  In 
»u  thereof  "the  fiscal  year  1978," 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  pending  action  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  23,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  through  line  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  amendment  pending.  It  will  take 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  this 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  I  have  just 
sent  to  the  desk  may  be  considered  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  H.R.  9005,  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  which  will,  over  the  next 
2  years,  eliminate  $756,000,000  in  un- 
budgeted  spending  that  would  be  au- 
thorized in  this  bill. 

H.R.  9005  allows  vast  siuns,  estimated 
at  $353,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1976  $403  - 
000,000  in  fiscal  year  1977,  to  be  used  to 
give  additional  foreign  aid  beyond  the 
specific  dollar  amount  requested  by  the 
President. 

This  bill  authorizes  $1,325,000,000  in 
foreign  aid  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $1  - 
473,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  a  total  of 
$2,798,300,000  for  the  2  years.  $58,000.- 
000  more  than  the  President's  request 
But  an  estimated  $756,000,000  more  than 
that  will  be  available  from  loan  repay- 
ments, a  27-percent  Increase  above  the 
amoimts  listed. 

Senators  should  understand  precisely 
what  is  Involved  here.  The  bill  before  the 
Senate  would  allow  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  to  be  si- 
phoned out  of  the  Treasury  for  un- 
budgeted  foreign  aid  during  this  and  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  President  did  not  ask  for  this  ad- 
ditional foreign  aid  money. 

The  Director  of  the  OMB  did  not  give 
his  aiH?roval. 

And  the  Secretary  oi  the  Treasury  cer- 
tainly has  not  foimd  an  extra  $756  mil- 
lion hidden  in  a  closet. 

These  are  hard  dollars  which,  if  this 
bill  goes  through,  means  that  the  $72 
billion  budget  deficit  we  face  for  1976 
will  be  Increased  by  $353  million.  And 
$453  million  wlU  be  added  on  to  next 
year's  deficit.  This  bill  is  already  above 
the  budget,  without  these  additions. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  this  bill 
Is  only  a  part  of  the  American  foreign 
aid  program.  A  total  of  $7.83  billion  In 
foreign  aid  was  proposed  in  the  original 
program  request.  Soon  Congress  will  be 
faced  with  a  multlbllllon-doUar  request 
for  foreign  military  aid  and  for  aid  to 
the  Middle  East  bringing  the  total  to  $8.5 
billion  in  program  requests.  In  spite  of 
the  fall  of  Indochina,  which  amsumed 
such  vast  amounts  of  our  aid.  there  is  no 
peace  dividend.  With  the  overall  dimen- 
sions of  the  foreign  aid  program  so  un- 
certain, this  is  no  time  to  Increase  this 
one  segment  27  percent  beyond  the  Pres- 
ident's request.  The  Congress  has  taken 
great  strides  to  strengthen  Its  hand  over 
the  Government's  fiscal  affairs  through 
the  new  budget  review  process.  For  Con- 
gress to  turn  around  and  allow  use  of 
vast  sums  above  the  budget  would  be 
both  foolish  and  fiscally  irresponslMe. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  points 
about  this  matter  that  Senators  should 
bear  In  mind.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
bulk  of  these  funds  will  be  used.  Only 
$250,000,000  of  the  $756,000,000,  to  be 
availq^le  in  the  2-year  period  is  slated 
for  specific  projects,  $50,000,000  for  Af- 
rica and  $200,000,000  for  support  of  the 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment, a  proposal  which  has  not  yet 
been  presented  to  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  foreign  aid  of  this 
size  can  be  justified  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  bill  is  deceptive.  The  totals  for 
the  2-year  authorization  period  tliat  Sen- 
ators see  in  the  report  are  actually  $756 
million  less  than  the  foreign  aid  program 
that  would  be  authorized,  all  of  that 
above  the  President's  budget  request.  If 
the  Senate  is  really  serious  about  fiscal 
responsibility  it  must  adopt  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  urge  that  my  amendment  be  adopted. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  (Mr.  Humphrey)  Is  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  amendment  and 
I  understand  is  willing  to  accept  It  for 
purposes  of  facilitating  the  business  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  reflows.  It  has 
been  discussed  with  the  ranking  minority 
Member  (Mr.  Case)  .  Senator  Javits  par- 
ticipated in  the  colloquy  about  it  as  well 
In  behalf  of  Senator  Case  and  myself,  as 
I  have  indicated  earlier,  we  think  the 
amendment  is  appropriate  and  we  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

As  I  have  indicated  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  shall  offer,  later  on,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate,  an  Item  of  au- 
thorization which  would  have  been  cov- 
ered by  the  refiow  proposal  that  was  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  is  this  the  same  Item 
which  we  have  agreed  with  Senator 
Inouye  would  be  open  to  appropriations, 
if  authorized  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  a  separate 
Item,  I  say  to  Senator  Javtts.  Those 
amendments  were  agreed  to  with  Sen- 
ator iNOUYE.  This  item  simply  removes 
from  the  bill  the  category  of  what  we 
call  reflow  funds  and  requires  that  any 
authorization  that  would  have  been 
taken  care  of  by  refiow  would  have  to  be 
taken  care  of  l^r  precise  language  in  the 
bill. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  but  does  the  au- 
thorization now  appear  in  the  bill,  or 
will  it  have  to  be  put  in  by  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  have  to  be 
put  In  by  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  genator  not 
feel  that  we  should  first  put  it  in  by 
amendment  before  we  agree  to  this?  We 
may  be  left  with  nothing  to  do  in  the  bill 
if  this  amendment  Is  accepted,  and  that 
Is  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully that  this  item.  Insofar  as  reflows 
are  concerned,  primarily  relates  to  the 
$200  million  requested  for  the  Interna- 
tional Agricultural  Development  Fund 
and  the  $50  million  for  the  Sahel.  The 
udministration  is  sending  us  a  request 
that  will  be  here,  we  hope,  by  tomorrow 
for  the  $200  million  on  the  International 
Agricultural  Development  Fund.  I  shall 
offer  such  an  amendment  and  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  agree  to  it.  since  both 
committees — ^the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations— did  agree  to  that  under  the 
terms  of  refiow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not. 
that  if  we  take  out  this  provision,  we 
leave  nothing  in  the  bill  for  that  to  be 
Included  as  an  amendment,  whereas  if 
we  waited  for  the  amendment  to  be  en- 
acted, then  it  will  be  taken  out.  which 
will  be  much  more  safe  than  doing  it 
this  way.  I  am  not  saying  we  shall  not 
do  that,  but  we  should  be  quite  realistic 
about  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  might  say  I  was  do- 
ing tills  partially  because  of  my  own 
schedule,  which  has  made  it  very  hard 
for  me  to  come  to  the  floor;  partially  to 
accommodate  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  because  I  did  not  think  it  would 
occasion  any  argument.  I  felt  that  I 
would  not  insist  on  a  record  vote.  If  It 
is  going  to  occasion  an  argument.  I  shall 
withdraw  the  amendment  and  ask  for 
a  record  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  my  colleague, 
instead  of  doing  that — I  do  not  want  to 
put  him  to  a  lot  of  trouble — if  he  will 
refrain  from  moving  reconsideration  at 
this  time  so  we  may  see  what  our  situa- 
tion is  tomorrow.  That  is  all  I  care  about. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  work  out.  I  just 
did  not  want  to  lock  the  door  completely 
on  this. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  have  preferred 
a  record  vote  to  begin  with,  because  I 
think  it  strengthens  our  position.  I  have 
been  trying  to  stop  back  door  financing 
for  5  years.  Every  time  we  get  it  stopped, 
it  opens  up  again. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  disagreeing  with 
the  Senator.  I  am  asking  the  Senator  if 
he  would  mind  not  moving  reconsidera- 
tion. Then  we  at  least  will  have  some 
opportunity  If  nothing  happens  on  what 
Senator  Humphrey  calls  a  necessary 
amendment.  That  Is  all. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  if  that  is  going  to  be  the  case.  I 
should  have  to  be  assured  that  I  shaU  be 
notified  and  have  an  opportunity  to  come 
to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  have  to  be  as- 
sured that  on  reconsideration.  I  would 
nave  a  chance  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 
Otherwise,  I  may  just  simply  withdraw 
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my  amendment  now  and  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  vote  when  it  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  rather  the  Sen- 
ator not  do  that.  I  shall  accept  all  those 
conditions.  The  Senator  will  be  notifled. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  On  those  conditions, 
just  to  protect  my  rights,  I  shaU  be  hap- 
py to  have  this  go  to  a  vote  now  and  I 
shall  not,  at  this  time,  insist  on  recon- 
sideration  on  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  further  comment.  I  agree  fully 
with  the  understanding  that  has  been 
arrived  at. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
there  will  be  advance  information  of  any 
such  possibility  of  reconsideration. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  imanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Jim  Humphrys  of  my  staff  be  ac- 
corded floor  privileges  during  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   FOR    RKCOGNmON   OF   SENATOR   HATFIELD 
FOLLOWING    MORNING    HOUR    TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  so  that  we  may  ex- 
pedite the  work  of  the  Senate  tonight, 
that  following  the  morning  hour  tomor- 
row— I  believe  that  has  been  called  for  in 
the  majority  whip's  announcement — the 
Senator  from  Oregon  be  recognized  when 
we  take  up  consideration  of  H.R.  9005. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  McGee.  I  offer  an 
smiendment  which  has  also  been  cleared. 
It  is  really  a  technical  amendment.  It 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority  as 
well  as  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  advised  that  it  will  take  unani- 
mous consent,  since  an  amendment  is 
pending. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  29.  after  line  4.  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment shall  prepare  a  detailed  proposal  to 
carry  out  this  section  and  shall  keep  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Relations 
fully  and  currently  informed  concerning  the 
development  of  the  proposal.  The  proposal 
shaU  bo  transmitted  to  theee  Committees  no 
later  than  March  31,  1976  emd  shall  not  be 
ln4)lemented  until  thirty  days  after  Its 
trcmsmlttal  or  untU  passage  by  each  Com- 
mittee of  a  resolution  in  effect  approving  its 
implementation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Intermediate  technology  is  a 


new  Innovation  In  the  new  directions 
of  the  congressional  mandate,  it  is  Im- 
portant that  AID  not  be  required  to  es- 
tablish a  mechanism  to  facilitate  this 
section  Immediately  upon  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

Since  there  is  still  considerable  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  an  intermediate  tech- 
nology institute  should  be  established 
within  AID,  or  in  the  private  sector  on  a 
contract  basis  with  AID,  this  amendment 
requires  that  a  detailed  proposal  be  pre- 
pared by  March  31,  1976,  as  to  how  the 
institute  wUl  be  established  tmd  Its  func- 
tions carried  out.  In  the  meantime,  AID 
would  not  be  able  to  implement  this  new 
function  until  March  31  of  next  year. 

In  essence,  this  amendment  would  re- 
flect the  desire  of  the  committees  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously  in  this  area  until  all 
wrinkles  are  Ironed  out.  It  is  in  no  way 
Intended  to  diminish  the  Importance  to 
intermediate  technology  flows  to  the 
less -developed  nations  or  the  dissemina- 
tion of  intermediate  technology  informa- 
tion to  the  LDC's.  It  just  Edlows  more 
time  to  establish  what  would  be  the  most 
effective  means  of  carrying  out  this 
section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
send  to  the  desk  another  amendment  for 
myself  and  Senator  Clark.  This  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  disaster  assistance  for 
the  Sahel  West  African  coimtrles.  We  will 
take  up  those  amendments,  hopefully 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
amendment  for  printing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  ready 
with  some  of  his  amendments,  may  I  say 
there  are  certain  amendments  which  we 
have  talked  over,  discussed,  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  and  others  that  we  can  act 
upon  here  tonight  without  a  rollcall  vote, 
and  others  where  that  may  not  be  the 
situation.  So  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  call 
up  his  amendments,  I  will  Inform  him  as 
we  go  along  as  to  those  I  believe  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  a  rollcall  on.  if  there 
are  any  such,  and  those  we  can  act  upon 
by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  would  require  unsml- 
mous  consent  as  an  amendment  is  pend- 
ing. 

Does  the  Senator  make  such  a  request? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  make  such  a  request. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  fc^ows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

UKITATIOK    ON    ASSISTANCX    TO    CHILX 

Sec.  317.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  total  amount  of  economic 
assistance  (Including  but  not  limited  to 
bousing  guarantees  and  sales  imder  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954)  that  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  Chile  may  not  exceed  $90  million  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1976  and  $50  million  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1077. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  an  amendment 
dealing  with  our  economic  aid  to  Chile, 
Mr.  President.  It  places  a  limit  on  that 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  ago.  Congress 
adopted  section  24  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  to  prohibit  any  military  aid  to 
the  Government  of  Chile.  I  sponsored 
that  timendment  In  addition,  the  pro- 
vision limited  the  level  of  economic  as- 
sistance to  some  $25  million.  Yet,  in  fact, 
the  United  States  provided  a  grand  total 
of  more  than  111 2  million  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  in  economic  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  1975. 

It  did  so  by  adding  to  the  $20  million 
in  economic  assistance  development 
loans,  agreements  providing  $30  million 
in  housing  guarantees  and  $57.8  million 
in  title  I  Public  Law  480  food  assistance 
to  Chile,  and  $4  million  in  title  II  pro- 
grams. 

I  should  add  that  initially  we  were  told 
the  Chile  Public  Law  480  program  last 
year  would  be  only  $17  million.  Then  it 
was  modified  in  late  November  to  $33 
million.  Then  in  April  it  jumped  to  $51.7 
million,  and  in  May  again  it  was  amended 
to  reach  $57.8  million — all  without  any 
regard  to  the  congressional  intent  and 
all  without  regard  for  an  actual  increase 
in  Chile's  own  wheat  production. 

During  this  past  year,  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Commission  on  Human  Rights  is- 
sued a  report,  after  an  onsite  investi- 
gation, that  concluded  Chile  had  engaged 
in  "repeated  violations  of  the  rights  set 
forth  in  articles  I.  n,  IV,  vrn,  XVn, 
XXV,  and  XXVI  of  the  American  Dec- 
laratkm  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Man." 

It  found  that  the  right  to  life  was  vio- 
lated by  the  jimta's  actions,  that  torture, 
Inhumane  treatment  Including  the  ap- 
plication of  electric  shock  during  inter- 
rogations, arbitrary  imprisonment, 
threatening  relatives  of  detainees,  and 
physical  and  psychological  mistreatment 
had  occurred.  They  found  the  violation 
of  due  process  of  law,  the  nonexistence 
of  freedom  of  expression,  thought  or  in- 
formation, suspension  of  the  right  to 
meet,  denial  of  the  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, absence  of  equal  treatment  before 
the  law  and  the  abolition  of  aU  political 
rights. 


The  Organization  of  American  States 
in  its  general  assembly  meeting  in  May 
accepted  that  report  and  passed  a  reso- 
lution directing  Chile  to  abide  by  the 
recommendations  to  halt  the  violation  of 
human  rights. 

In  July,  the  junta  denied  entrance  to 
the  ad  hoc  working  group  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Commission, 
based  on  its  other  Investigations  and 
documentations,  issued  a  report  con- 
demning in  the  most  direct  manner  the 
continued  violations  of  human  rights 
within  Chile,  and  I  might  add,  adopted 
a  resolution,  supported  by  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gate, deploring  those  violations. 

Also,  continual  reports,  which  I  shall 
place  in  the  Record,  from  newspaper  re- 
porters and  from  individuals  and  re- 
spected international  groups  with  access 
to  direct  testimony,  have  confirmed  the 
continuing  repression,  the  continuing  use 
of  torture  and  the  continuing  violations 
of  human  rights. 

Yet,  we  find  the  economic  aid  package 
for  Chile  this  year  to  be  as  sweet  as 
it  was  a  year  ago — a  grand  total  of  $102 
million. 

Knowing  that  the  Congress  would  once 
more  prohibit  military  assistance — and  I 
will  file  an  amendment  this  week  to  in- 
sure that  result — they  have  submitted  a 
military  aid  bill  without  a  provision  for 
direct  aid  to  Chile. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  economic  aid 
package  proposed  for  Chile. 

And  let  us  start  with  Public  Law  480 
title  I.  The  administration  is  proposing — 
at  this  time— for  a  $55.1  million  UUe  I 
program  for  Chile.  That  represents  85 
percent  of  the  total  title  I  program  re- 
quested for  all  of  Latin  America. 

Is  Chile  a  "most  severely  affected"  na- 
tion as  defined  by  the  United  Nations? 

No.  Chile  is  not  but  four  others  in 
Latin  America  are  and  only  two  of  them 
are  receiving  any  title  I  help. 

Is  Chile  one  of  the  poorest  nations  and 
those  which  the  Congress  hsis^rged  re- 
ceive particular  attention? 

No.  Chile's  per  capita  income  is  now 
$793.  Haiti  has  a  per  capita  income  of 
$123.  Honduras  has  a  per  capita  income 
of  $276.  El  Salvador  has  a  per  capita  in- 
come of  $352.  Guyana  has  a  per  capita 
income  of  $390. 

Yet  only  Haiti  and  Honduras  are 
scheduled  in  fiscal  year  1976  to  receive 
assistance  on  title  I  Public  Law  480  at  all 
and  then  only  15  percent  of  the  total 
funds.  In  fact,  Chile  has  the  fifth  highest 
per  capita  income  in  the  hemisphere. 

Does  Chile  have  a  substantially  larger 
population  than  the  other  countries  on 
the  MSA  list? 

No.  Haita,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador 
have  total  populations  which  when  taken 
together — ^not  even  including  Guyana — 
are  greater  than  that  of  Chile. 

Or  does  Chile  have  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  its  population  which  has  per  cap- 
ita income  under  $150,  again  the  target 
presented  by  the  Congress  in  the  past? 
Again,  the  answer  is  "No." 

Chile  only  has  approximately  16  per- 
cent of  its  population  with  a  per  capita 
income  under  $150.  El  Salvador  has  more 
than  43  percent  of  its  population  in  that 


category,  yet  it  receives  no  title  I  Public 
Law  480  funds  at  all.  Honduras  has  58 
percent  of  its  population  in  that  cate- 
gory, yet  it  receives  one-eighth  that 
which  Chile  receives.  Haiti  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  Library  of  Congress,  more  than 
60  percent  of  its  population  with  income 
less  than  $150,  yet  it  receives  less  than 
one-sixteenth  what  Chile  receives.  If  one 
then  looks  at  the  relative  populations— 
in  those  countries  alone — one  finds  that 
there  are  5.7  million  persons  with  In- 
comes below  $150  in  Haiti,  Honduras,  El 
Salvador,  and  only  1.6  million  in  Chile. 
Yet  Chile  receives,  imder  the  admin- 
istration plan,  $55.1  million  of  the  total 
$65  million  proposed  under  title  I  Public 
Law  480  in  all  of  Latin  America. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  this  wheat  we  have  been 
granting  to  Chile  are  to  go  into  the  same 
programs  for  which  we  are  also  provid- 
ing direct  development  loans  of  $22  mil- 
lion under  the  foreign  assistance  act- 
agricultural  and  nutrition  assistance. 

Also,  let  me  emphasize  that  apart  from 
MSA  countries,  there  is  only  one  coun- 
try which  receives  more  than  Chile  in 
title  I  Public  Law  480  under  the  admin- 
istration proposal  worldwide  and  that 
is  Korea. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $55.1  million  for  title  I.  Public 
Law  480,  there  is  also  $8.9  million  in  title 
II,  Public  Law  480  fimds,  some  $25  mil- 
lion in  additional  housing  guarantee 
funds,  $22  million  in  direct  development 
loans,  and  $1  million  economic  aid 
grants. 

The  end  result  is  that  Chile  would  re- 
ceive more  than  double  the  total  eco- 
nomic aid  package  of  any  other  Latin 
American  country  and  nearly  one-fifth 
of  our  total  assistance  to  Latin  America. 

The  reality  is  that  this  is  a  request 
framed  out  of  a  perceived  political  in- 
terest in  maintaining  close  relations  with 
the  military  junta  of  Chile. 

It  is  a  political  request  that  disregards 
the  evidence  of  human  rights  violation. 
And  it  is  a  political  request  made  under 
the  same  shortsighted  view  of  our  inter- 
ests that  in  the  past  has  seen  us  embrace 
a  dictatorial  regime  of  colonels  in  Greece, 
a  dictatorial  regime  in  Portugal,  and  a 
dictatorial  regime  in  Spain. 

Conditions  have  changed  in  Greece  and 
Portugal  and  we  are  suffering  today  for 
our  past  support  of  the  previous  authori- 
tarian regimes.  That  may  soon  be  the 
result  of  our  past  relations  with  Spain. 

In  the  case  of  Chile,  we  have  followed 
the  same  policy  of  operating  within  a 
moral  vacuum  and  in  the  long  run  that 
may  prove  contrary  to  our  own  Interests. 

Finally,  I  would  note  for  my  colleagues 
something  else  of  interest  before  I  con- 
clude. L--s^ 

My  intention  was  to  restnct~^e  level 
of  assistance  from  all  sources — ^Including 
but  not  limited  to  Public  Law  480  hous- 
ing guarantees,  and  development  loans— 
to  $50  million.  This  would  represent  ap- 
proximately a  50-percent  reduction  In 
the  level  of  assistance  planned  by  the 
administration. 

However,  I  understand  now  that  the 
Ambassador  to  Chile  on  July  21,  1975. 
signed  an  agreement  providing  for  $45.7 
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million  in  Public  Law  480  title  I  assist- 
ance to  Chile  for  13scal  year  1976.  I  also 
understand  that  he  signed  a  similar  au- 
thorization in  August  for  the  housing 
guarantee  program  of  $25  million.  And 
an  $8.7  million  title  II  contract  with  the 
voluntary  agencies.  I  also  understand 
that  some  $200,000  has  been  expended 
for  educational  grants.  Thus,  in  fiscal 
year  1976,  there  already — even  without 
any  development  loan  program — ^has 
been  a  commitment  of  $79.4  million  to 
Chile. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  does  two 
things.  First,  it  limits  the  total  level  of 
assistance  for  this  fiscal  year,  from  all 
sources  and  including  Public  Law  480,  the 
housing  guarantee  program  and  the  de- 
velopment loans  to  $90  million  permit- 
ting only  what  has  been  already  obligated 
and  reducing  in  half  the  AID  program. 
This  would  mean  a  $21  million  savings. 
For  the  following  fiscal  year,  this  amend- 
ment would  place  a  $50  million  ceiling 
on  all  sources  of  economic  assistance,  in- 
cluding Public  Law  480  and  the  Housing 
Guarantee  program,  and  imder  all  pres- 
ent indications  it  will  mean  at  least  a 
$50  million  reduction  in  the  administra- 
tion's likely  aid  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  on  this  subject  by  Jack 
Anderson  and  Anthony  Lewis  be  placed 
in  the  Record  as  well  as  an  excerpt  from 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  re- 
port on  Chile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  11, 1976] 

U.S.  Aid  to  CHn.E  Orowing  Larger 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whltten) 

The  closer  we  examine  the  relationship 
between  the  U.S.  government  and  the  Chilean 
dictatorship,  the  more  ciulous  It  becomes. 

The  military  regime  In  Chile  holds  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most 
repressive  in  the  wwld.  Thousands  of  Chil- 
eans have  been  arrested,  beaten  and  tortured 
for  their  political  beliefs.  Hundreds  more 
have  simply  disappeared  without  a  trace. 

Tet  U.S.  support  for  the  dictatorship  has 
never  waned.  Indeed,  it's  getting  stronger. 

The  year  after  Chilean  strongman  Augusto 
Plnoche  took  over,  for  example,  U.S.  economic 
assistance  to  Chile  doubled  from  $9.8  mil- 
lion to  $20.6  million.  According  to  current 
plans,  ChUe  will  get  $77  million  in  1976. 

Of  this,  $55  million  In  "Food  for  Peace" 
funds  alone  will  be  earmarked  for  Santiago. 
Chile  in  short,  wlU  get  85  per  cent  of  the 
food  aid  that  wUl  be  piunped  Into  all  of 
Latin  America. 

On  Dec.  30,  1974,  Congress  cut  off  all  mlU- 
tary  assistance  to  ChUe.  Until  Congress  In- 
tervened, however,  military  aid  to  Santiago 
was  steadily  climbing.  It  stood  at  $16  mUllon 
In  fiscal  1974. 

These  are  merely  the  obvious  ways  Wash- 
ington has  helped  keep  the  junta  afloat. 
Occasionally  we  also  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
covert  assistance  given  to  Chile. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Army's  "School  of 
the  Americas,"  located  in  the  Panama  Canal 
2<me.  The  school,  stuck  back  In  the  Jungle 
Mar  the  Caribbean  coast,  has  been  around 
In  one  form  or  another  for  three  decades.  It 
to  speciflcaUy  designed  to  train  Latin  Ameri- 
can soldiers;  all  classes  are  taught  in  Spanish. 

To  no  one's  great  surprise,  we  discovered 
»bout  a  third  of  the  school's  students  in  1976 
<*me  from  ChUe— 676  out  of  a  total  en- 
rollment of  1,766. 


One  popular  course  entitled  "Officer  Com- 
bat Arms  Orientation,"  was  attended  by  993 
students.  Over  half  of  them — 604 — were 
Chilean  officers. 

They  were  given  standard  mUltary  train- 
ing In  such  subjects  as  map  reading,  first 
aid  and  signal  communications.  The  em- 
phasis, however,  was  on  antl-guerrllla  war- 
fare. 

A  full  16  hours  of  Instruction,  for  example, 
were  devoted  to  "basic  concepts  of  counter- 
insurgency  in  urban  areas."  Nine  hours  of 
"psychological  operations"  were  taught.  But 
the  most  Intensive  instruction  was  given  in 
125  hours  In  "counterinsurgency  operations; 
antl-guerrllla  warfare  In  the  field." 

UntU  Congress  put  an  end  to  military  as- 
sistance to  Chile  nine  months  ago,  In  short, 
the  U.S.  Oovernment  was  teaching  the 
junta's  foot  soldiers  how  to  repel  the  "dis- 
sidents" who  oppose  them. 

Footnote:  Ten  of  the  11  countries  that 
sent  soldiers  to  the  basic  officers  course  in 
1976  are  outright  dictatorships.  Bolivia, 
presided  over  by  the  repressive  Col.  Hugo 
Banzer,  sent  1,203  students.  The  once- 
democratic  Uruguay,  which  now  has  what 
exiierts  believe  is  the  highest  per  capita  ratio 
of  political  prisoners  In  the  world,  sent  37 
students. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  16,  1975) 

Two  Chilean  Aides  Get  U.S.  Red  Carpet 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whitten) 

Chile's  controversial  military  dictatorship 
appears  to  have  an  inside  track  in  Wash- 
ington. 

At  least  two  top-level  representatives  of 
the  junta  have  paid  recent  visits  to  the  na- 
tion's capital,  where  the  red  carpet  was 
rolled  out  for  them.  A  third  delegate  is  ex- 
pected to  hit  town  this  week. 

The  most  notorious  of  the  Chilean  visitors 
was  Col.  Manuel  Contreras-Sepulveda,  head 
of  the  Infamous  National  Intelligence  Di- 
rectorate, known  as  DINA.  It  is  this  military 
organization — a  Latin  American  version  of 
the  CIA,  FBI  and  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  all  lumped  together — which  has  been 
directly  responsible  for  the  arrests  and  tor- 
ture of  hundreds  of  political  prisoners  over 
the  past  two  years. 

Before  coming  to  Washington,  Contreras 
stopped  off  in  New  York.  He  paid  a  quiet 
visit  to  the  United  Nations,  where  officials 
are  preparing  a  report  on  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Chile. 

Three  months  ago,  a  U.N.  working  group 
on  human  rights  attempted  to  visit  Santiago 
for  an  Investigation,  but  the  junta  abruptly 
canceled  the  invitation.  In  his  talks  with 
UJJ.  officials,  say  our  sources,  Contreras  at- 
tempted to  convince  them  the  UJ*.  group  was 
barred  only  because  it  consisted  of  Marxists, 
assorted  leftists,  and  troublemakers. 

Contreras  then  hopped  down  to  Wash- 
ington, where  his  goings-and-comlngs  were 
considered  so  secret  that  even  the  ChUean 
embassy  was  kept  In  the  dark. 

We  have  learned,  however,  that  the  colonel 
stopped  off  at  the  CIA  where,  say  our  sources, 
a  private  chat  was  arranged  with  the  deputy 
director,  Lt.  Oen.  Vernon  Walters. 

The  State  Department,  meanwhUe,  was 
unofficially  asked  to  suggest  a  few  people 
Contreras  might  see.  The  department  co- 
operated, but  recommended  the  colonel  visit 
some  members  of  Congress  who  are  critical  of 
the  junta. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Contreras  faced  his  only 
unfriendly  audience.  He  wandered  Into  the 
offices  of  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho)  but 
could  find  no  one  to  talk  with.  Staffers  recall 
him  as  a  "short,  round"  man  who  appeared 
"blase  and  somewhat  disoriented." 

Contreras  also  visited  the  House  Intema- 
tlon  Organizations  Subcommittee,  headed  by 
Rep.  Donald  Fraser  (D-Mlnn.).  There  he  was 
sternly  Interrogated  by  a  subcommittee  staff 


member  about  human  rights  violations  In 
Chile.  The  colonel  responded  with  the  famil- 
iar claim  that  reports  of  the  kUling  and  tor- 
ture of  political  prisoners  were  a  Marxist 
plot  to  embarrass  the  junta. 

Another  prominent  Chilean  who  passed 
through  Washington,  shortly  before  Contre- 
ras, was  the  junta's  press  attache,  Federlco 
WlUoughby.  He  suffers  from  a  chronic  kidney 
problem  and  came  to  the  United  States  pri- 
marily for  medical  tests  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  in  Baltimore. 

During  his  10-day  stay,  however,  WUlough- 
by  visited  the  CIA,  the  State  Department, 
and  several  members  of  Congress.  He  man- 
aged to  see  Church,  who  told  our  associate 
Joe  Spear  that  he  gave  the  Chilean  a  long, 
stiff  lecture  on  human  rights. 

On  Friday  the  junta's  Minister  of  Justice, 
Miguel  Schweitzer,  Is  schediUed  to  arrive  in 
Washington.  His  main  mission,  say  our 
sources,  wUl  be  to  lobby  in  favor  of  a  re- 
sumption of  U.S.  military  aid  to  Chile,  which 
was  cut  off  by  Congress  last  December. 

MeanwhUe,  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.)  has  Informed  the  Senate  CIA  commit- 
tee of  the  Contreras  trip  and  has  requested 
It  be  investigated.  We  have  learned  inde- 
pendently that  committee  staff  members  are 
prepswlng  written  requests  for  information 
concerning  the  visit. 

Our  own  inquiries  at  the  CIA  about  the 
Walters-Contreras  meeting,  meanwhUe,  pro- 
duced only  a  curt  "No  comment." 

Footnote:  The  ChUean  visitors  are  not  the 
only  controversial  people  who  have  been  able 
to  gain  access  to  top  U.S.  officials.  OlOTglo 
Almirante,  the  Italian  neo-Fasclst  leader, 
came  to  Washington  in  September  and  met 
with  two  officials  of  the  National  Security 
CouncU. 


[From  the  New  York  Post,  Oct.  25,  1975) 
Secret  Trials  m  Chile 

(By  Jack  Anderson,  With  Les  Whltten) 

Washikcton. — Back  in  1972,  we  exposed 
how  ITT  plotted  against  any  government  that 
dared  to  opp>ose  the  conglomerate's  financial 
interests. 

There  had  been  talk  In  Argentina,  for  ex- 
ample, of  nationalizing  the  ITT  telephone 
system.  The  company  Immediately  tried  to 
stir  up  a  revolution. 

In  1968,  the  governor  of  Puerto  Rico  con- 
sidered taking  over  ITT's  profitable  but  poor- 
ly serviced  telephone  company.  ITT  threw 
Its  resources  against  the  governor,  who  was 
defeated  at  the  poUs. 

In  1970,  the  Marxist  Salvador  Allende, 
campaigning  on  a  platform  of  nationaliza- 
tion, won  ChUe's  presidential  election.  With- 
out waiting  to  see  whether  he  would  be  able 
to  keep  his  promises,  ITT  tried  to  stop  him 
from  taking  power. 

ITT  owned  60  per  cent  of  the  Chilean  tele- 
phone company  and  Intended  to  keep  it.  On 
Oct.  23,  1975,  ITT's  Washington  vice-presi- 
dent, WUUam  Merrlam,  sent  a  message  to 
Henry  Kissinger  in  the  White  House.  It  was 
a  stilted,  rather  ungraceful  demand  for  tough 
American  action  to  stop  Allende. 

Kissinger  endorsed  a  CIA-ITT  conspiracy 
to  block  AUende  from  becoming  president. 
When  this  failed,  the  CIA  began  to  under- 
mine the  new  Allende  regime.  The  idea  was 
to  set  him  up  for  a  fall. 

The  CIA  ^ent  an  admitted  $8  mlUion  on 
the  antl-AUende  campaign.  This  helped  to 
bring  AUende's  subsequent  downfall.  For 
their  money,  the  American  taxpayers  now 
have  as  an  ally  a  military  dictatorship  far 
more  oppressive  than  the  Allende  govern- 
ment ever  was. 

Since  we  have  a  proprietary  interest  In  the 
story,  we  have  continued  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Chile.  We  have  reported  how  the  Chilean 
junta  first  turned  upon  the  communists  and 
leftists,  then  upon  democratic  leaders.  We 
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hAve  alao  told  how  the  junta  tortures  politi- 
cal prisoners  and  bums  books. 

Tbe  dictatorship  has  responded  by  send- 
ing representatives  to  Waahington  to  assure 
I7.S.  oOclals  that  the  repression  Is  over  and 
that  human  rights  are  now  respected  in  Chile. 
The  ugly  truth  is,  however,  ttiat  the  Junta 
not  only  has  renewed  its  repression  of  AX- 
landa's  associates  but  of  religious  leaders  and 
democratic  poUtlclans  as  weU.  At  this 
moment,  lor  example,  the  Chilean  Navy  la 
preparing  three  secret  trials  of  about  100  po- 
litical prisoners  In  the  port  city  of  Valparaiso. 
Ten  prominent  Chileans  will  be  charged, 
■ooonllng  to  smuggled  dociunentatlon,  with 
"ooUaboratlng  and  participating  in  an  Illegal 
tovemment."  Yet  it  U  the  Junta  that  U  U- 
lagal;  the  Allende  government  was  legally 
•lacted  and  Ulegally  deposed.  Thus  the 
prisoners  are  being  tried  for  a  crime  that  was 
actually  committed  by  their  accusers. 

Among  those  who  will  be  hauled  before 
the  Junta's  kangaroo  court  are  the  following: 
Pedro  Felipe  Ramirez,  34  former  housing 
minister  under  AUende  and  aon-ln-law  of 
Radomiro  Tomic,  the  Christian  Democrat 
who  ran  against  Allende  in  1970.  Ramirez  was 
among  those  released  by  the  Junta  with  great 
fanfare  a  month  ago,  as  part  of  its  second 
anniversary  celebration.  Minutes  after 
Bamlrez  walked  through  the  prison  doors,  he 
was  re-arrested  by  Navy  agents. 

Andres  Bepulveda,  about  50,  former  con- 
greaaman  and  Socialist  Party  leader.  He  was 
arreated  after  the  coup,  released  on  Sept.  20 
and  re-anested  five  days  later. 

Sergio  Vuskovic,  49,  former  mayor  of  Val- 
paraiso and  professor  of  philosophy.  He  also 
waa  arrested  after  the  coup,  released  about 
Sept.  15  and  re-arrested  five  days  later. 

Luis  Corvalan,  66,  former  senator  and 
acknowledged  Communist.  Although  suffer- 
ing from  a  bleeding  ulcer  and  a  serious  spinal 
disorder,  he  has  spent  the  last  two  years  in 
prison. 

The  second  secret  Navy  trial,  also  In  the 
works,  will  bring  about  56  political  prison- 
era  before  the  bar  on  charges  of  Illegal  arms 
Importation  during  the  Allende  years. 

Tbe  third  secret  trial  wUl  take  up  vague 
ehargea  of  "treason"  against  a  number  of 
other  piisonera. 

No  one  Is  Immune,  It  seems  from  the  Jun- 
ta's paranoiac  purge  of  dissenters.  Last 
month,  the  military  dictators  zeroed  In  on 
--a  private  church  group,  known  as  the  "Oooi- 
mlttae  for  Cooperation  and  Peace,"  which 
haa  been  trying  to  keep  account  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Imprisoned  Chlleana. 

The  committee's  secretary,  Oina  Ocaranza, 
Simply  disappeared  on  Sept.  13.  She  was  five 
mcaitha  pragnant  at  the  time.  Her  aacoclatea 
bellare  she  haa  been  secretly  arreated. 

A  few  days  later,  according  to  diplomatic 
aoorcea,  the  two  top  leadera  of  the  Preaby- 
terlan  church  In  Chile,  Paator  Juan  Polanco 
and  his  assistant.  Pastor  Dennis  O'Sbay, 
were  detained. 

The  committee's  co-chairman.  Lutheran 
Bishop  Helmut  Prena.  was  In  Wcat  Oermany 
on  church  buslneas  when  be  received  word 
on  Oct.  3  that  the  Junta  had  barred  him 
from  returning  home.  Prens  has  been  Inter- 
nationally recognized  for  his  work  with 
Chilean  refugees. 

footnote:  At  the  urging  of  the  Chile  Soli- 
darity Committee,  a  District  of  Colxmibla 
group  puahlng  for  human  rights  In  Chile, 
several  mambera  of  Oongreaa  have  written  to 
junte  leader  Oen.  Augusto  Pinochet  de- 
manrthig  that  the  aecret  trials  be  stopped. 
Sen.  Kennedy  (D-Maas.)  has  also  asked  the 
StateDept.  to  Issue  a  formal  protest  over 
tta*  Ptena  expulsion.  The  Chilean  embassy 
had  no  comment. 

[Tntn  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  9,  1976] 

PoB  Which  We  Staxd:   n 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Bonoir,  October  1. — When  Americans  hear 

about  repression  in  another  country,  about 
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concentration  camps  and  tortiire.  our  con- 
cern is  often  limited  by  a  sense  of  distance 
from  the  horror.  After  all,  what  has  it  to  do 
with  us?  In  any  case,  what  can  we  be  ex- 
pected to  do  about  it?  There  are  so  many 
wrongs  In  the  world.  .  .  . 

It  Is  true  enough  that  the  United  States 
cannot  right  all  the  world's  inhimianlty.  Re- 
cent history  permits  no  confidence  in  visions 
of  global  American  benevolence.  But  It  does 
not  follow  that  we  can  feel  detached  from 
particular  outrages  to  human  rights,  in  terms 
either  of  responsibility  or  of  the  ability  to 
help. 

The  reasons  we  cannot  escape  involvement 
are  Indicated  by  the  example — the  acute  ex- 
ample— of  Chile.  It  is  two  years  now  since 
the  Allende  Oovernment  was  overthrown.  The 
killing  and  torture  and  mass  arrests  that  fol- 
lowed might  have  been  thought  a  transi- 
tional phenomenon.  But  by  all  accounta,  the 
military  Junta  that  governs  Chile  has  institu- 
tionalized repression. 

The  Junta  admits  that  It  has  5.000  poUtlcal 
prisoners  now;  others  say  there  are  twice  that 
'•W^-  By  official  count,  40,000  persons  have 
been  held  In  detention  camps  altogether 
since  the  coup;  soiorces  in  the  Catholic 
Church  put  the  figure  at  100.000— one  In  a 
hundred  Chileans.  The  equivalent  In  this 
country  would  be  two  mlUlon  political 
prisoners. 

Torture  has  been  widely  used  by  the  secret 
police  and  military.  There  are  numerous  veri- 
fied reports,  so  gruesome  in  detail  that  one 
shrinks  frc«n  description.  An  unknown  num- 
ber, probably  thousands,  have  been  killed. 

Why  does  the  terror  go  on  without  end  in 
Chile?  Part  of  the  answer  may  be  beyond  rea- 
son, the  paranoid  character  that  right-wing 
military  regimes  assume.  The  Economist  of 
London,  a  most  conservative  paper,  said  re- 
cently that  such  dictatorships  tend  toward 
"senseless,  undirected,  confused  brutality." 

But  the  repression  may  also  be  related  to 
an  economic  policy  that  could  not  be  imposed 
on  a  free  society.  Consumer  prices  rose  370 
per  cent  in  the  Junta's  first  year,  and  infla- 
tion is  still  running  at  about  that  rate — 225 
per  cent  from  Januar^  to  August  this  year. 
Unemployment  Is  around  20  per  cent.  Indus- 
trial production  fell  20  per  cent  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1975.  The  real  income  of  lower- 
Income  families  has  been  cut  In  half  In  two 
years. 

What  has  It  aU  to  do  with  us?  Why  should 
we  feel  any  connection  with  the  cruelty  and 
misery  In  Chile? 

The  first  Inescapable  reason  is  that  we 
share  responsibility  for  bringing  about  the 
aluatlon  that  exlsta.  The  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  under  ordtn  of  the  Nixon 
White  House,  worked  to  destabilize  AUende 's 
legitimate  government  by  helping  opposi- 
tion forces.  Overtly,  the  United  States  cut 
off  financial  aid  to  ChUe  at  a  time  when  the 
result  was  devastating  to  her  stability. 

Even  beyond  the  official  connection  there 
are  areas  of  American  responsibility.  A  very 
interesting  one  Is  economic.  The  Chilean 
junta's  economic  policy  is  based  on  the  Ideas 
of  MUton  Friedman,  the  conservative  Amer- 
ican economist,  and  his  Chicago  School. 
Friedman  himself  has  visited  Santiago  and 
U  believed  to  have  suggested  the  Junta's 
draconlan  program  to  end  Inflation. 

The  policy.  In  keeping  with  the  Chicago 
School's  theories.  Is  to  cut  pubUc  expendi- 
ture, curb  monetary  expansion  and  sell  off 
publicly  owned  f  aclllUes.  If  there  is  a  grow- 
ing disparity  between  the  incomes  of  rich 
and  poor,  that  would  in  the  Friedman  view 
have  the  desirable  effect  of  Increasing  In- 
vestment and  eventual  economic  growth 

Of  course,  any  political  cw  economic  theory 
may  be  perverted  from  what  its  framers  in- 
tended. But  if  the  pure  Chicago  economic 
theory  can  be  carried  out  In  Chile  only  at 
the  price  of  repression,  should  Its  authors 
feel  some  reaponslblUty?  There  are  troubling 
questions  here  about  the  social  role  of  aca- 
demics. 


American  universities  should  feel  partlcu- 
lar  concern  about  ChUe  because  academic 
life  there  has  been  so  declmlated.  Just  two 
months  ago  the  Junta  expelled  seventy  fac- 
ulty meml>ers  from  the  University  of  Chile 
and  the  Catholic  University,  many  of  them 
vrtth  degrees  from  the  United  States.  Some 
were  arrested. 

In  fact,  many  American  Institutions  have 
been  concerned  and  helpful.  For  example, 
pressure  from  deans  of  medical  schools  has 
helped  some  Chilean  doctors  get  out  of- 
prison,  though  not  all,  and  invitations  to 
lecture  In  American  universities  have  led  to 
the  release  of  some  former  officials. 

American  attitudes  do  make  a  difference— 
an  enormous  one.  We  cannot  remove  totali- 
tarian regimes,  but  we  can  shame  them.  And 
we  can  help  their  victims.  All  of  which 
makes  it  depressing  that  the  reaction  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  official 
terror.  In  Chile  and  elsewhere,  so  often  ap- 
pears to  be  a  studied  Indifference.  The  atti- 
tude was  exemplified  by  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger's  famoiis  remark  when  he  hewd 
that  Ambassador  David  Popper  was  caution- 
ing ChUe's  Junta  about  the  repression :  "Tell 
Popper  to  cut  out  the  political  science  lec- 
ture^". 

KXCKRPT  FBOM  "RePCWT  OF  THE  Ad  HoC  WORK- 
ING Orottp  of  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights"   Concernino  Chile 

D.  question  of  TOHTOKE,  CRiraX  AND  INHUKAir 
treatment,  INCLT7DING  THREATS  TO  HTTMAH 
LIFE  AND  SEC U KIT  X  OF  THE  PERSON,  AND  THS 
ALLEGED  EXISTENCE  OF  "CONCENTSATIOir 
CAMPS" 

184.  The  attention  of  the  Conmilsslon  on 
Human  Blghta  has  been  specially  drawn  by 
the  Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities  and 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  torture  and 
other  cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrading  punish- 
ment and  treatment  reported  to  be  practised 
In  Chile.  The  Sub-Commission  expressed  Its 
concern  In  ite  resolution  8  (XXVII).  ihls 
text  was  endorsed  and  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  had  Itself  made  Its 
^^w^j^early  known  In  Its  resolution  3059 
(XXVm) ,  in  which  It  expressly  rejected  any 
form  of  torture  and  other  cruel,  inhxunan  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment.  The 
General  Assembly,  in  tte  reaolutlon  3219 
(XXIX) ,  urged  the  Chilean  autbcwltles  to  re- 
spect fully  the  relevant  prlnclplea  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  safeguards  against 
threato  to  human  life  and  liberty. 

186.  Under  the  terms  of  article  3  of  the 
Universal  Declaration,  "everyone  has  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  security  of  person". 
The  same  principle  Is  formulated  in  article 
6,  paragraph  1,  and  article  9,  paragr^h  1,  of 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Po- 
Utlcal Rights.  The  principle  that  "no  one 
shaU  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel.  In- 
human or  degrading  treatment  «■  pxmlsh- 
ment"  is  set  out  In  article  5  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  and  article  7  of  the  Covenant. 
Moreover,  the  Standard  Minimum  RiUes  for 
the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  provide  in  article 
31  that  "corporal  punishment,  punishment 
by  placing  In  a  dark  ceU.  and  aU  cruel,  in- 
human or  degrading  punishments  shaU  be 
completely  prohibited  as  punishments  for 
disciplinary  offences". 

186.  Many  of  the  persons  heard  by  the 
Group  testified  to  the  existence  of  them- 
selves had  been  the  victims  of  torture  or  Ill- 
treatment.  Other  persons  testified  that  they 
had  seen  other  detainees  being  tortured: 
others  stiU  testified  to  their  conviction  that 
certain  persons  had  been  tortured.  Bsriler 
themselves  on  strong  indications  of  thia^  as 
for  example,  the  physical  state  of  the  aUeged 
victims  and  screams  heard  In  the  places  of 
detention.  Several  persons  said  that  they 
had  been  tortured  only  a  short  time  prior  to 
their  appearance  before  the  Group;  this  con- 
flnned  the  Group  in  its  beUef  that  It  ia  nec- 
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essary  to  continue  Its  Investigations  to  verify 
tbese  aUegatlons. 

187.  The  Group  also  heard  a  few  persons 
who  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  torture.  These  persons  expressed  their 
conviction  that  detainees  enjoyed  satisfactory 
protection  and  that  whenever  any  abuses 
were  alleged,  these  were  quickly  checked  out, 
and.  If  necessary,  remedial  action  was  tak- 
en. None  of  these  persons,  however,  was  able 
to  give  precise  Information  on  any  such  In- 
vestigation or  remedial  action.  If  any.  Some 
of  the  persons  who  gave  a  reassuring  picture 
of  the  situation  In  Chile  maintained  that 
they  were  wholly  unaware  of  certain  torture 
centres  that  are  well  known  and  that  are 
systematicaUy  mentioned  by  alleged  torture 
victims. 

188.  Although  most  of  the  places  of  de- 
tention are  located  In  Santiago,  the  Group 
received  evidence  showing  that  Ul-treatment 
took  place  In  other  parts  of  ChUe.  The  per- 
sons who  appeared  before  the  Group  made 
the  distinction  between  detention  centres, 
where  several  hundred  persons — most  of 
whom  had  been  arbitrarily  arrested — are  de- 
tained, and  places  where  persons  are  taken 
for  interrogation.  The  latter  were  mentioned 
as  being  predominantly  iised  for  obtaining 
Information,  or  for  Intimidation  by  methods 
of  systematized  torture,  although  some  pet- 
tons  testified  that  torture  also  occurred  in 
detention  centres.  Certain  detention  cen- 
tres were  In  operation  immediately  after  11 
September  1973.  whereas  others  were  estab- 
lished later.  The  followUS^  locations  were 
mentioned  as  detention  centres:  (1)  Plsagua 
(in  the  province  of  Tarapaca);  (2)  Chaca- 
buco  (in  the  desert  of  Atacama);  (3)  Tres 
Alamos  (In  Santiago,  Calles  Vicuna  Macken- 
na  y  Departamental,  the  former  Semlnarlo  de 
los  Oblatos  de  Maria  Immaculada) ,  and  Cua- 
tro  Alamos,  commonly  described  as  the  place 
where  detainees  are  held  incommunicado 
("Patellon  de  Incommunicado");  (4)  Me- 
llnka.  also  called  Puchuncavl  (In  the  prov- 
ince of  Valparaiso;  a  former  popular  summer 
resort);  (6)  Rltoque  (in  the  province  of  Val- 
paraiso; also  a  former  p>opular  summer  re- 
sort); (6)  Dawson  Island  (in  the  province  of 
Magallanes);  (7)  Qulriqulna  Island  (facing 
"Bahia  de  Talcahuano",  province  of  Concep- 
cl6n);  (8)  Academla  de  Guerra  A^rea  (AGA); 
(9)  "Las  Meloras";  (10)  Plrque  (for  wom- 
en); (11)  Carcel  Correcclonal  de  Mujeres 
(for  women).  Some  of  these  centres  are  re- 
ported to  have  since  been  closed  dovim. 

189.  The  evidence  shows  that  prisoners  are 
periodically  taken  from  the  detention  cen- 
tres to  places  where  they  are  Interrogated  by 
methods  amounting  to  torture.  The  location 
of  these  interrogation  centres,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "torture  centres".  Is  often  shift- 
ed to  minimize  the  possibility  of  their  being 
traced.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  de- 
termine if  these  centres  are  still  being  used 
or  if  new  ones  have  been  established.  The 
follow  places  have  been  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing been  used  at  one  time  or  another:  (1) 
Calle  Londres  42  (former  Socialist  Party 
headquarters);  (2)  Tajas  Verdes  (120  kU- 
ometers  west  of  Santiago) . 

(3)  Jos^  Domingo  Canas  1367;  (4)  Jos6 
Domingo  Canas  1347  (at  the  corner  of  Calle 
Bepublica  de  Israel);  (5)  VUla  Grlmaldl,  In 
Calle  Jo86  Arrieta  (at  one  time  a  discotheque 
"El  Paraiso");  (6)  Villa  Macul.  in  Calle  Irto. 
Punta  de  Rleles;  (7)  Los  Torres  de  San  Borja; 
(8)  Colonla  Dlgnldad  (in  Cludad  de  Parral, 
province  of  Linares) ;  (9)  Calle  Santa  Lucia 
124  (former  MAPU  Party  headquarters) .  used 
for  recuperation  after  particularly  severe  tor- 
ture; (10)  the  naval  base  of  Talcahuano; 
(11)  Fuerte  Borgono  (in  Talcahuano.  Cerro 
Las  Canchas) .  VUla  Grimaldl  was  mentioned 
often  in  this  respect  and  by  many  persons. 

190.  Detention  and  Interrogation  are  es- 
■entlally  the  responsibility  of  the  Intelligence 
agencies  pertaining  to  the  three  armed  serv- 


ices and  the  carabineros.  of  the  clvU  police 
and  of  the  Dlrecclon  de  InteUgencla  Nadonal 
(DINA) .  These  agencies  are  described  In  sec- 
tion B  above.  Among  these  intelligence  agen- 
cies, the  Servicio  de  InteUgencla  de  la  Fuerza 
A6rea  was  said  to  be  especially  known  for  Its 
refined  techniques  In  torturing  political  de- 
tainees. The  DINA,  it,  was  reported,  has 
houses  and  centres  where  It  carries  out  tat- 
txiie  on  detainees.  Practically  aU  testimony 
of  torture  shows  DINA  as  being  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  in  the  present  situation 
for  the  degrading  and  Inhiunan  treatment  of 
persons  under  detention. 

191.  The  evidence  before  the  Group  has 
further  shown  that  torture  mostly  takes 
place  in  the  period  Immediately  following  ar- 
rest, before  any  legal  safeguards  against  ar- 
bitrary arrest,  such  as  amparo,  can  be  In- 
voked. In  this  context  it  may  be  recalled  that, 
as  explained  in  chapter  m,  legislation  has 
been  promulgated  In  ChUe  prolonging  the 
permissible  period  of  preventive  detention 
from  48  hours  to  five  days,  for  offences  within 
the  competence  of  mUitary  coiirts.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  according  to  the  evidence,  per- 
sons are  held  Incommunicado  and  under  In- 
terrogation for  longer  periods,  often  running 
into  months.  It  is  during  these  periods  that 
most  of  the  torture  described  to  the  Group 
takes  place.  .  .  . 

195.  It  is  with  profound  disgust  that  the 
Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  feels  that  it  is  obliged 
to  report  these  elements  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  were  presented  to  It  by  many 
Chileans  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  and  of 
many  political  convictions  or  none,  some  of 
whom  had  left  Chile  In  the  very  recent  past. 
Whether  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
past  political  enemies  or  extracting  In  a  hap- 
hazard way  information  which  might  pos- 
sibly endanger  the  regime  which  has  now 
been  in  power  without  significant  disturb- 
ance for  nearly  two  years,  such  acts  are  for- 
bidden by  International  law  even  under  an 
emergency  situation,  and  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  many  of  them  are  Inexcusable  and 
constitute  an  affront  to  the  elementary  moral 
standards  of  mankind  and  the  dignity  of  the 
human  Individual.  The  fact  that  massive 
torture  methods  appear  to  be  taught  and 
learnt  by  Investigating  officers,  whether 
members  of  the  armed  forces  or  not,  as  a 
technique  or  a  new  science,  merely  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  effectiveness  and  without 
consideration  of  any  human  standards.  Is 
ominous  and  calls  for  strong  reprobation.  The 
Group  feels  that  the  question  of  torture  and 
cruel  and  Inhuman  treatment.  Including 
threats  to  human  life  and  the  security  of  the 
person,  and  the  allegations  relating  to  the 
existence  of  "concentration  camps",  should 
continue  to  retain  the  urgent  attention  of  aU 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  concerned  in 
one  way  or  another  with  the  implementation 
of  the  United  Nations  provisions  concerning 
human  rights. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  should  be  noted  that  this  amend- 
ment, as  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts said,  does  reduce  the  overall  au- 
thorization by  $20  million  which  again 
is  helpful  in  terms  of  our  budget  reso- 
lution and  in  bringing  this  within  the 
budget  target.  The  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  it. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  re- 
quires the  unanimouAionsent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  imanimons  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  line  18,  immediately  after  the 
word  "by"  insert  "(A) ". 

On  page  48.  line  24,  add  the  following :  "and 
(B)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
new  paragraph  (1)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  The  Congress  reaffirms  its  support 
for  the  work  of  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Righta.  To  permit  such  Com- 
mission to  better  fulfill  Ita  function  of  In- 
suring observance  and  respect  for  human 
rights  within  this  hemisphere,  not  less  than 
$357,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $358,000  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  Steal  year  1977,  for  con- 
tributions to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  shall  be  used  only  for  budgetary  sup- 
port for  the  Inter- American  Comm!  ::>ion  on 
Human  Righta.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  really  most  effective  instruments  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  has 
been  their  Human  Rights  Commission 
which  has  done  very  exceptional  work 
under  difficult  financial  pressure  over  the 
past  4  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  this  one  would 
the  Senator  withhold  his  amendment?  I 
regret  to  say  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
discuss  this  amendment  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  and  I  believe  if 
the  Senator  will  do  so  we  can  take  care 
of  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  talk  this  over  with  the  minority,  not 
personally.  I  understand  it  is  acceptable 
to  them,  but  I  will  follow  the  Senator's 
advice. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  that  If  he  will 
accept  it,  I  will  not  ask  for  reconsideira- 
tion.  If  it  should  be  reconsidered  I  wot 
understand  that  to  be 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  will  take  a  chance  that 
It  is  agreeable.  I  will  vote  "aye"  so  as 
to  be  able  to  move  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  it  Is  not  I  would 
be  quite  willing  to 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Knowing  Senator  Cask  as 
we  do,  that  would  really  be  better,  to 
wait  for  Senator  Casb.  I  am  willing  to 
do  it.  I  have  no  quarrel  here,  but  if  the 
l^uler  has  not 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  mentioned  the 
matter  to  him.  I  did  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  Just  want  to  be 
exceedingly  fair  and  careful  here. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do.  too. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Senator 
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does.  We  might  accept  the  amendment 
with  the  full  understanding  that  if  in 
any  way  tomorrow  it  is  in  disagree- 
ment I  shall  move  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  be  com- 
pletely agreeable. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  rank- 
ing Republican  Member  has  seen  it  and 
is  in  support  of  it. 

It  is  also  supported  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs William  D.  Rogers  for  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
further  Indicate  the  support  of  the 
Senate  for  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
and  to  increase  the  contributions  of  the 
United  States  to  that  agency. 

The  amendment  would  direct  a  2-year 
contribution  of  $715,000  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Commission,  an  Increase  of 
SOTie  $300,000  in  the  anticipated  aUot- 
ment  over  those  2  years. 

These  additional  funds  are  lieing  pro- 
posed after  consultation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Inter -American  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  with  the  support  of 
the  Department. 

The  level  of  fimdlng  is  crucial  to  pre- 
vent a  drastic  cutbaclt  In  the  operations 
of  the  commission  as  a  result  of  a 
budgetary  restriction  wiUiin  the  OAS. 

The  Commission's  proposed  budget 
was  cut  back  by  more  than  $150,000  as 
a  result  of  budgetary  restrictions. 

As  a  result  It  would  have  to  cancel 
its  planned  seminars,  special  studies,  and 
certain  pending  investigations  of  the 
situation  of  human  rights  In  the 
Americas. 

This  amendment  will  prevent  that  se- 
vere ciirtallment  of  the  Commission's 
a<;tivities  as  well  as  to  permit  an  expan- 
sion planned  and  authorized  by  the  OAS 
In  the  past. 

If  there  is  one  area  of  increasing  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  hemisphere,  it  is 
the  growing  evidence  of  human  rigits 
violations  within  the  hemisphere. 

We  have  seen  the  evidence  of  that  In 
Chile.  Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  and  the  doc- 
umented reports  of  greatest  substance 
have  consistently  been  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  has  re- 
ported— although  it  was  denied  an  onslte 
Inspection — on  allegations  of  violations 
of  human  rights  in  the  case  of  Cuba  as 
well. 

In  many  instances,  most  recently  with 
regard  to  ChUe,  its  activities  have  at 
least  spotlighted  the  continued  concern 
of  the  hemisphere  that  member  states 
respect  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  provisions  of  the 
OAS  Charter  protecting  human  rights. 

Article  3  of  the  Charter  of  the  OAS,  states. 
The  American  States  proclaim  the  funda- 
mental right*  of  the  Individual  without  dis- 
tinction aa  to  race,  nationality,  creed  or  aex. 

In  our  relations  with  other  Latin 
American  nations,  it  is  invaluable  to 
have  an  inter-American  agency  with  the 
prestige  of  the  Commission  available  to 
InvesUgate.  report,  and  make  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  human  rights  within  the  hemisphere. 


That  is  why  it  is  essential  to  continue 
to  have  an  Independent  and  vigorous 
agency.  I  believe  the  current  executive 
secretary  of  the  Cwnmission,  who  has 
been  with  the  Commission  since  its  in- 
ception, has  consistently  produced 
thoroughly  documented  reports  which 
are  of  inestimable  utility  to  those  con- 
cerned with  human  rights. 

The  Commission  has  the  duty  to  de- 
vote its  attention  and  concern  to  the  task 
of  insuring  observance  and  respect  for 
the:  Right  to  life,  liberty,  and  personal 
security;  right  to  equality  before  the 
law;  right  to  religious  freedom  and  free- 
dom of  worship;  right  to  freedom  of  in- 
vestigation, opinion,  expression,  and  dis- 
semination of  ideas;  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial;  the  right  to  protection  from  arbi- 
trary arrest;  and  the  right  to  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  more  important 
organ  within  the  OAS  than  the  Commis- 
sion and  I  urge  support  for  this  amend- 
ment to  increase  its  ability  to  fulfill  its 
fimctions. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
a  letter  indicating  strong  support  for 
this  amendment  from  Mr.  Rogers, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American 
Affairs.  So  it  has  the  strong  support  of 
the  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  B.C.,  November  3, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
US.  Senate, 
WaahiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  have  learned 
this  morning  of  your  proposed  amendments 
to  the  International  Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Act  of  1975,  one  of  which  would 
Increase  the  funds  granted  to  the  Inter-Am- 
erican Human  Rights  CommlsUon  during  fis- 
cal years  1976  and  1977.  the  other  which 
would  delete  that  provision  of  Public  Law 
480  which  prohibits  Title  I  sales  agreements 
with  countries  trading  with  Cuba. 

I  wish  to  express  my  wholehearted  support 
for  strengethenlng  the  Inter-American  Hu- 
man Rights  Conunlsslon  for  earmarking  ad- 
ditional resources.  All  of  xis  are  concerned 
when  any  of  the  peoples  of  the  Hemisphere 
are  denied  their  basic  human  rights.  The  In- 
ter-American Human  Rights  Commission  Is 
one  of  the  more  effective  instruments  avail- 
able for  focusing  the  attention  and  concern 
of  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  Hem- 
isphere on  this  problem.  Furnishing  addi- 
tional funds  to  the  Commission  will  hope- 
fully enable  It  to  engage  In  even  more  effec- 
tive programs  In  futiu-e  years.  Time  has  not 
permitted  obtaining  advice  from  the  Office 
of  Managment  and  Budget  as  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  proposed  amendment  to  the 
program  of  the  President. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  of  Public 
Law  480,  I  have  previously  stated  that  modi- 
fications of  those  aspects  of  our  Cuban  de- 
nial policy  which  affect  other  countries  are 
a  logical  and  practical  corollary  to  the  ter- 
mination of  mandatory  OAS  sanction.  (Thus, 
the  Administration  has  previously  expressed 
support  for  the  provision  In  HJl.  9005,  which 
gives  the  President  broader  waiver  authority 
to  provide  P.L.  480  Title  I  food  sales  to 
countries  which  trade  with  Cuba.] 
Sincerely, 

William  D.  Rogers, 
Aatlttant  Secretary  for 

Inter-American 

Affairs. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  one  that  the 
administration  sent  the  amendment  on? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect that  the  administration  supports 
this  amendment  to  provide  an  additional 
$300,000,  over  the  currently  planned  con- 
tribution of  $415,000  to  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  or  a  2-year  U.S.  con- 
tribution of  $714,000  which  should  per- 
mit the  Commission  to  operate  on  a 
budget  of  some  $922,000. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  de- 
scription of  the  Commission  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Inter -American  Commission  on  Hitmut 
Rights 

1.  What  Is  the  Inter -American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights? 

It  is  one  of  the  principal  organs  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  the 
main  function  of  which  is  to  promote  the 
observance  and  protection  of  human  rlghti 
and  to  serve  as  a  consultative  organ  of  the 
Organization  In  these  matters. 

2.  What  are  human  rights? 

Human  rights  are  not  the  rights  of  man 
derived  from  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  national 
of  a  certain  state,  but  the  rights  that  ate 
based  upon  attribute  of  the  human  Indi- 
vidual. 

3.  Which  are  the  human  rights  protected 
by  the  American  regional  system? 

The  American  Declaration  of  the  Righto 
and  Duties  of  Man  adopted  by  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American  States 
(BogotA.  Aprtl  1948),  established  the  foUow- 
Ing  rights: 

Right  to  life,  liberty,  and  personal  security; 

Right  to  equality  before  the  law; 

Right  to  religious  freedom  and  freedom  o! 
worship; 

Right  to  freedom  of  investigation,  opinion, 
expression,  and  dissemination  of  Ideas; 

Right  to  protection  of  honor,  personal 
reputation,  and  private  and  family  life; 

Right  to  a  family  and  to  the  protection 
thereof; 

Right  to  protection  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren; 

Right  to  residence  and  movement; 

Right  to  Inviolability  of  the  home; 

Right  to  the  inviolability  and  transmission 
of  correspondence; 

Right  to  the  preservation  of  health  and 
to  well-being; 

Right  to  education; 

Right  to  the  benefits  of  culture; 

Right  to  work  and  to  fair  remtmeratloo; 

Right  to  leisure  time  and  to  the  use  there- 
of; 

Right  to  social  security; 

Right  to  recognition  of  juridical  personal- 
ity and  of  civil  rights; 

Right  to  a  fair  trial; 

Right  to  nationality; 

Right  to  vote  and  to  participate  in  gov- 
ernment; 

Right  to  assembly; 

Right  of  association: 

Right  to  property; 

Right  of  petition; 

Right  to  protection  from  arbitrary  arrest; 

Right  to  due  process  of  law; 

Right  of  asylum: 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  to  devote  special 
attention  to  the  task  of  insuring  observance 
and  respect  of  the  following  rights: 

The  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  personal  se- 
curity; the  right  to  equality  before  the  law; 
the  right  to  religious  freedom  and  freedom 
of  worship;  the  right  to  freedom  in  investl- 
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gstlon,  opinion,  expression,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  ideas;  the  right  to  a  fair  trial;  the 
right  to  protection  from  arbitrary  arrest;  and 
the  right  to  due  process  of  law. 

4.  What  duties  does  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man  estab- 
lish? 

The  duties  are: 

a.  Duties  to  society; 

b.  Duties  toward  children  and  parents; 

c.  Duty  to  receive  Instruction; 

d.  Duty  to  vote; 

e.  Duty  to  obey  the  law; 

f.  Duty  to  serve  the  community  and  the 
nation; 

g.  Duties  with  respect  to  social  security 
and  welfare. 

5.  When  did  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  begin  functioning? 

The  Commission  was  set  up  in  1959  and 
began  functioning  in  1960,  following  the 
approval  of  its  Statutes  by  the  OAS  Cotmcil 
and  after  the  election  of  the  first  group  of 
seven  members  who  compose  it.  The  mem- 
bers are  chosen  in  their  personal  capacity 
from  panels  of  three  persons  presented  by  the 
governments  of  member  states  and  they  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

6.  Whom  do  the  seven  members  of  the 
Commission  represent? 

They  represent  all  the  member  states  of 
the  Organization  and  act  following  the  dic- 
tates of  their  consciences.  They  must  ap- 
prove the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  elect,  every  two  years,  the  Chairman 
and  Vice-chairman  who  are  the  officers  of 
the  Commission. 

The  American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  approved  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on 
November  22,  1969,  which  will  enter  into 
force  upon  Its  ratification  by  eleven  member 
states  of  the  Organization,  recognizes  the 
following  rights:  right  to  judicial  personal- 
ity; right  to  life;  freedom  from  torture;  free- 
dom from  slavery;  right  to  personal  liberty; 
right  to  a  fair  trial;  freedom  from  ex  post 
facto  laws;  right  to  compensation;  right  to 
privacy;  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion: 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression;  right  of 
reply;  right  of  assembly;  freedom  of  associa- 
tion; rights  of  the  family;  right  to  a  name: 
rights  of  the  child;  right  to  nationality;  right 
to  property;  freedom  of  movement  and  resi- 
dence; right  to  participate  In  government: 
right  to  equal  protection;  right  to  judicial 
protection. 

7.  Where  is  the  seat  of  the  Commission? 
The  permanent  seat  of  the   Commission 

Is  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C,  but  the  Com- 
mission may  go  to-' the  territory  of  any 
American  republic  with  prior  consent  of  the 
government  thereof  to  hold  meetings  or  for 
other  purposes  within  Its  scope  of  action. 

8.  When  does  the  Commission  meet  and 
who  convokes  it? 

The  Commission  meets  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  weeks  a  year,  In  one  or  two  regular 
meetings,  as  it  may  decide,  and  it  may  hold 
special  meetings  when  so  convoked  by  the 
Chairman  or  at  the  request  of  a  majority 
of  Its  members. 

9.  Who  provides  the  secretariat  services 
the  Commission  requires? 

The  secretariat  services  are  provided  by  a 
specialized  functional  unit  of  the  OAS  under 
the  direction  of  an  Executive  Secretary. 

10.  What  Is  the  competence  of  the  Conx- 
mlsslon? 

In  accordance  with  Its  Statute,  the  Com- 
mission has  two  main  functions  which,  as 
has  been  said  above,  are: 

a.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  human 
rights  among  the  peoples  af  America; 

b.  To  watch  over  the  respect  and  observ- 
once  of  the  rights  in  the  American  states. 

11.  By  what  means  does  the  Commission 
develop  an  awareness  of  human  rights? 

For  this  purpose,  the  Inter-American  Oom- 


-mission  on  Human  Rights  engages  in  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

a.  Carrying  out  a  CJeneral  Work  Program 
under  which  It  examines  fundamental  as- 
pects of  human  rights,  prepares  studies,  re- 
ports, legal  research  and  compUatlons,  which 
are  published  and  distributed  to  official  In- 
stitutions, educational  centers,  civic  asso- 
ciations, labor  unions,  etc. 

b.  Organizing  series  of  lectures,  university 
seminars,  and  exchange  of  information  to 
further  Interest  in  the  study  of  human  rights 
at  the  academic  and  professional  levels. 

12.  By  what  means  does  the  Commission 
perform  its  function  of  watching  over  the 
observance  and  respect  of  human  rights? 

The  Inter-American  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  carries  out  this  task  by  the  fol- 
lowing means  which  are  found  in  its  Statute : 

a.  It  examines  the  communications  and 
complaints  addressed  to  it  by  individuals  or 
Institutions,  denouncing  violations  of  human 
rights  In  American  countries; 

b.  It  requests  from  the  governments  of 
member  states  information  that  may  clarify 
the  facts  that  have  been  denounced  and  that 
refer  to  their  respective  authorities; 

c.  It  requests  from  a  government,  when  It 
deems  it  advisable,  consent  for  it  to  visit  the 
territory  of  the  state  In  order  to  examine  the 
situation  regarding  human  rights  there; 

d.  It  recommends  to  the  governments  of 
member  states  that  they  adopt  progressive 
measures  in  favor  of  human  rights,  with- 
in the  framework  of  their  national  legisla- 
tion and,  that.  In  accordance  with  their  con- 
stitutional precepts,  they  take  appropriate 
measures  to  further  the  faithful  observance 
of  those  rights. 

13.  What  requirements  should  communica- 
tions or  claims  meet? 

In  order  to  be  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion, a  denunciation  must  Include  in  the 
first  place,  the  full  nsime,  address,  and  signa- 
ture of  the  claimant  or  claimants,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  act  or  acts  denounced 
and  the  name  of  the  victim  or  victims  of  the 
supposed  violation,  and  It  may  not  contain 
disrespectful  or  offensive  language.  The 
denunciation  should  be  submitted  In  writing 
but  may  be  presented  orally  when  the  claim- 
ant is  illiterate  or  unable  to  write. 

The  Secretariat  verifies  whether  the 
denunciation  fulfills  the  above  requirements. 
If  it  does  not,  it  requests  the  claimant  to 
complete  his  claim  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to: 

Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  Organization  of  American  States, 
Washington,  DC.  20006,  United  States  of 
America. 

14.  What  action  does  the  Commission  take 
regarding  the  denunciations  submitted  to  It? 

Prior  to  any  other  action,  the  Commission 
requests  Information  from  the  government 
concerned. 

If  the  government  does  not  supply  the  in- 
formation requested  within  a  period  of  180 
days,  which  may  be  extended  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  will  presume  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  denounced  has 
been  confirmed.  If  the  Information  Is  sup- 
plied, it  is  transmitted  to  the  claimant  so 
that  he  may  establish  other  aspects  of  his 
denunciation. 

In  cases  Involving  violations  of  the  rights 
to  life,  to  equality,  to  religious  freedom  and 
freedom  of  worship,  to  freedom  of  Investiga- 
tion, opinion,  expression  and  dissemination 
of  ideas,  to  a  fair  trial,  to  protection  from 
arbitrary  arrest,  and  to  due  process  of  law. 
the  Commission  verifies  that  all  Internal  legal 
remedies  of  the  state  concerned  have  been 
exhausted  and  that  not  more  than  six  months 
have  passed  since  the  date  of  the  final  do- 
mestic decision  unless  recovirse  to  such  rem- 
edies has  been  prevented  or  unduly  delayed. 


On  the  basis  of  the  Information  provided 
by  the  government  and  the  claimant,  the 
Commission  decides  on  the  admisslbUity  of 
the  claim. 

If  the  denunciation  is  not  admissible.  It 
will  be  placed  in  the  files  of  the  Commission. 

15.  What  are  the  reasons  underlying  the 
requirements  of  previous  exhaustion  of  in- 
ternal remedies? 

The  fact  that  the  protection  of  the  human 
rights  of  people  within  the  territory  of  each 
country  is  one  of  the  basic  duties  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerned.  Thus,  organs  of  Interna- 
tional protection  are  entitled  to  take  action 
only  when  the  government  falls  to  discharge 
that  duty. 

16.  What  other  procedure  does  the  Com- 
mission follow  after  admitting  a  denuncia- 
tion? 

After  admitting  a  denunciation  the  Com- 
mission may,  when  it  deems  this  necessary, 
request  from  the  government  concerned  and 
from  the  claimant  additional  Information  It 
may  require  for  the  proper  examination  of 
the  case. 

The  Commission  may  ask  the  government 
concerned  to  allow  one  or  more  of  Its  mem- 
bers to  carry  out  an  investigation  of  the 
facts  In  Its  territory. 

If  the  Commission  considers  that  a  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  has  taken  place,  it 
will  prepare  a  report  and  make  appropriate 
recommendations  to  the  government  con- 
cerned with  a  view  to  the  ad(^tion  of  appro- 
priate measures  within  a  specified  term. 

Should  the  government  faU  to  adopt  the 
reconunended  measures  within  that  term,  the 
Commission  will  make  the  obser^'ations  it 
considers  appropnlate.  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  OAS,  in  the  annual  report  It  is  to 
present  to  that  organ.  Finally,  If  the  General 
Assembly  does  not  make  any  observations  on 
the  report  of  the  Commission  and  if  the  gov- 
ernment referred  to  has  not  adopted  the 
measures  recommended,  the  Commission  may 
publish  its  report. 

17.  Does  the  Conunlsslon  withhold  the 
name  of  claimants? 

In  accordance  with  Its  regulations,  the 
Commission  withholds  the  identity  of  claim- 
ants along  with  any  other  information  that 
might  ser\e  to  identify  them  when  transmit- 
ting the  pertinent  parts  of  claims  to  the  gov- 
ernments concerned,  unless  dlsclosxire  Is  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  the  claimants. 

18.  May  claimants  appear  in  person  before 
the  Commission? 

Anyone  may  appear  before  the  Commission 
in  person  or  represented  by  another  person 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting,  clarifying,  or 
completing  a  denunciation  involving  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  <ln  American  states. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  I  will  accept 
the  amendment  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  as  of  tomorrow,  if  there  Is 
any  misunderstanding  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  that  we  will  have  re- 
consideration, and  I  shall  move  the  re- 
consideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  ttie  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  amendment  here  that  I  think  the 
floor  manager  is  aware  of.  that  Is  the 
antidiscrimination  amendment,  the 
OPIC  amendment,  which  I  understand 
the  staff  has  discussed  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  that  the  OPIC 
amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  OPIC.  that  is 
correct. 

I  am  Just  wondering  if  we  could  dls- 
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P08e  of  this  as  well  while  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  one.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  to  with- 
hold that 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Very  well. 
Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  to  change  the  Cyprus 
assistance  from  the  military,  the  secu- 
rity assistance,  into  the  humanitarian 
MKlirtance  program.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  may  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  tiiat  amendment. 

The  PRESnJING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Tlie  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

Tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KufMKUT)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Mathias  and 
Mr.  jAvm  proposes  an  amendment,  on  page 
6,  line  1,  strike  out  "section"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "sections". 

On  page  0,  between  lines  14  and  16,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  4MD.  Cyprus  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion.— The  President  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  for  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  of  refugees  and  other  needy 
people  In  Cyprus.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpoees  of  this  section, 
in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  avaUable 
f<w  such  pxuTKiees,  »30,000.000.  Such  sums  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.". 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  we  are  familiar 
with  that  amendment  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  believe,  wants  to  be 
associated  with  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  He  wants  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  is 
a  cosponsor. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  two- 
fold. First,  it  simply  continues  American 
humanitarian  concern  and  assistance  to 
Cyprus,  at  an  amoimt  only  slightly 
higher  than  last  year.  And  second, 
it  insures  that  this  assistance  is 
unmistakably  humanitarian,  by  au- 
thorizing it  under  the  humanitarian  aid 
provisions  of  the  regular  foreign  assist- 
ance bill. 

As  we  know  from  the  President's  secu- 
rity and  supporting  assistance  message, 
submitted  to  Congress  last  week,  the 
administration  Is  proposing  to  ask  for 
$35  million  for  Cyprus  under  security 
and  supporting  assistance — with  $10  mil- 
lion of  this  amount  earmarked  for  UJJ 
forces  on  Cyprus— UNFICYP.  This  leaves 
some  $25  million  for  refugee  relief  and 
rehabilitation. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
both  symbollcaDy  and  substantively,  to 
Mve  our  humanitarian  assistance  for 
Cyprus  allocated  under  security  and  sup- 
porting assistance.  It  would  raise  some 
troubling  questions  over  the  intent  of  our 
aid.  and  could  create  needless  misunder- 
standing in  a  politically  sensitive  area  of 
oinr  foreign  policy.  The  pending  bill 
which  authorizes  humanitarian  and 
gmeral  development  assistance.  Is  the 
logical  place  to  authorize  assistance  to 
people  in  need  on  Cyprus. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 


committee on  Refugees,  I  have  closely 
followed  developments  on  Cyprus,  and  a 
few  days  ago  I  received  a  preliminary  re- 
port from  subcommittee  stafif,  who  visited 
Cyprus  on  my  behalf  just  2  weeks  ago 
Their  report,  which  I  shaU  file  shortly, 
indicates  that  massive  humanittulan 
needs  continue  on  the  island. 

Although  the  emergency  situation  has 
passed,  the  crisis  of  people  very  much 
remains — especially  among  the  nearby 
200,000  displaced  and  needy  people  in 
government-controlled  areas  of  the 
Island.  The  immediate  issue  last  year  for 
most  Cypriots,  both  Greek  and  Turkish, 
was  food  and  shelter  and  security.  And 
tlianks  to  the  assistance  of  the  interna- 
tional community,  and  substantial  con- 
tributions by  the  United  States,  these 
initial  needs  have  been  met.  But  Turkish 
forces  still  occupy  40  percent  of  Cyprus. 
And  the  Greek  refugees  cannot  return 
to  their  homes.  And  until  an  equitable 
solution  is  found  to  the  human  and  po- 
litical tragedy  of  Cyprus,  these  refugees 
will  need  our  help  and  concern. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
continue  this  help— and  to  give  meaning- 
ful support  to  the  very  eCFective  refugee 
programs  of  the  Cyprus  government  and 
the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees, who  has  been  designated  coordina- 
tor of  UJI.  humanitarian  assistance  on 
Cyprus  by  Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald- 
heim. 

This  amendment  does  not  really  add  to 
our  national  allocation  of  foreign  assist- 
ance. It  merely  transfers  humanitarian 
aid  to  Cyprus  from  the  security  and  sup- 
porting assistance  bill  to  the  pending  bill 
where  this  aid  belongs. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President    let 
me  just  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  did  discuss  this  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  JeVsey  (Mr.  Cask)   and 
it  is  our  understanding  that  what  the 
amendment  basically  does  is  to  take  the 
funds  which  the  administration  is  re- 
questing to  be  placed  in  the  military 
assistance.  Middle  East  military  assist- 
ance package,  that  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congress  and  to  move  it  out  of  /■ 
that  package  and  put  it  into  the  economic  ( 
assistance  and  humanitarian  assistance  / 
bill  that  is  before  us  now 

Mr  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
that  is  just  where  it  belongs 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  does  belong  there 
indeed  It  does.  ' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  be— 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  it  add  addi- 
tional moneys? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  does  for  humani- 
tarian purposes— about  $5  million  It 
does.  Mr.  President.  It  will  be  subject  of 
course,  to  the  appropriations  and  a  full 
JustiflcaUon  for  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  amednment  and  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  bUl  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
both  minority  and  majority  on  the  com- 
mittee are  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  able  to  have  printed  in  the 
ItecoRD  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Mathias 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  In  sponsoring 
this  amendment  for  relief  and  rehabilltatloa 
on  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  On  the  16th  of  May 
I  Introduced  S.  1761  which  was  designed  to' 
accomplish  this  same  end.  The  reasons  that 
existed  In  May,  Mr.  President,  exist  today 
If  anything,  the  situation  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus  Is  more  serious  and  the  demands  for 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  refugees  on  the 
Island  are  even  more  imperative. 

It  Is  vital,  Mr.  President,  for  the  reduction 
of  tension  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  that 
an  overall  political  settlement  be  arrived  at 
on  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  I  believe  that  the 
climate  for  such  a  settlement  Is  emerging 
between  the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities 
But,  as  history  has  so  well  demonstrated,  the 
humanitarian  needs  of  a  significant  refugee 
population  can  pose  problems  to  ultimate 
political  settlements.  Therefore,  based  on 
both  a  humanitarian  concern  for  the  people 
directly  Involved  and  on  a  concern  for  re- 
storing stabUlty  to  the  Island,  I  urge  sup- 
port  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  joined 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  additional  amendment  which  I  sent 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  consider  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 

amendment  be  dispensed  with 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  6,  between  lines  14  and  15,  Insert 

the  following : 

INDOCHINA  MIGEATION  AND  BETTXGEE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  102.  The  Indochina  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1975,  Public  Law 
94-23;  22  U.S.C.  2601,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  2,  strike  out  "Cambodia  or 
Vietnam"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Cam- 
bodia. Vietnam,  or  Laos". 

(2)  In  section  3,  strike  out  "Cambodia  or 
Vietnam"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam,  or  Laos". 

(3)  In  section  4(b),  strike  out  "Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Cambodia,  South  Vietnam,  and 
Laos". 

(4)  In  section  4(b)  (3),  strike  out  "South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  very  simple  amendment  to  update  the 
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Indochina  Refugee  and  Migration  As- 
sistance Act  of  1975. 

Under  this  statute— enacted  last 
jlay— some  $405,000,000  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  President  for  the  movement, 
resettlement,  and  care  of  refugees  from 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

Since  then,  however,  several  thou- 
sands of  Lao  nationals  have  left  their 
country  for  Thailand — and  following 
consultations  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses,  the  Attorney 
General  is  now  paroling  into  the  United 
States  some  3.400  of  the  Lao  refugees. 

Funds  are  currently  available  for  the 
transportation,  processing  and  Initial 
resettlement  of  these  Lao  refugees.  But 
none  of  the  special  education,  health 
care  and  public  assistance  benefits 
granted  by  law  to  refugees  from  Cambo- 
dia and  South  Vietnam,  are  available  to 
the  refugees  from  Laos.  Nor  will  State 
and  local  governments  receive  reim- 
bursements for  any  expenses  incurred  in 
the  resettlement  of  the  refugees  from 
Laos. 

Mr.  President,  separate  treatment  for 
the  refugees  from  Laos  is  discriminatory 
and  inequitable.  It  is  confusing  to  the 
American  people  and  Congress.  And  it 
needlessly  complicates  and  makes  more 
difficult  the  search  for  refugee  sponsors. 

The  Indochina  refugee  program  should 
be  viewed  as  a  whole.  And  I  share  the 
view  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  vol- 
untary resettlement  agencies,  and  many 
of  our  colleagues  in  Congress,  that  a 
remedy  is  urgently  needed  to  meet  our 
obligations  to  the  refugees  from  Laos,  on 
the  same  basis  that  we  are  meeting  our 
obligations  to  the  refugees  from  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam. 

The  pending  amendment  accomplishes 
this  end.  It  simply  adds  refugees  from 
Laos  to  the  categories  of  people  eligible 
for  benefits  imder  the  Indochina  Refugee 
and  Migration  Assistance  Act  of  1975.  I 
am  assured  by  the  Department  of  State 
that  no  additional  fimds  are  needed  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  this  amendment. 

I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  finally. 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  or- 
der to  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  we  hear  what 
the  amendment  is  before  we  get  the  con- 
sent that  it  be  considered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  proposes  an  amendment,  on  Page 
38,  lines  19-20,  strike  out  "•92,400,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$99,650,000". 

On  Page  28,  lines  20-21.  strike  out  "896,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$104,600,- 
000". 

On  Page  28,  line  22,  Immediately  after  the 
word  "expended."  add  the  following:  "Of  the 
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amounts  made  available  under  this  section, 
not  less  than  $14,750,000  shall  be  available 
only  during  Fiscal  Year  1976,  and  not  less 
than  $16,100,000  shall  be  available  only  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1977  for  reimbursement  to 
private  voluntary  agencies  of  the  United 
States  for  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  the 
shipment  of  food  and  nonfood  commodities 
provided  through  private  donations." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  at  the  request 
of  American  voluntary  agencies.  If  this 
is  accepted,  it  Increases  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC:er.  The  Chair 
would  ask  the  Senator  to  withhold  for  a 
minute. 

The  Senator's  previous  amendment 
dealing  with  Cyprus  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion affected  a  i>art  of  the  bill  that  had 
already  been  struck,  and,  therefore,  was 
not  in  order. 

The  Senator  should  have  the  staff  re- 
draft the  amendment  to  the  appropriate 
section  and  the  Chair  will  act  on  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fine. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
as  agreed  to  be  placed  at  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  9005, 
which  will  strengthen  our  Government's 
support  of  private  voluntary  agency  re- 
lief programs  overseas. 

This  amendment  would  increase  the 
ability  of  America's  voluntary  agencies 
to  meet  international  humanitarian 
needs  by  restoring  $7.15  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  $8.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  for  the  reimbursement  of  ocean 
freight  costs  incurred  in  the  export  of 
food  and  nonfood  commodities,  which 
are  privately  donated  to  support  ongoing 
voluntary  relief  programs. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  decades,  U.S. 
voluntary  agency  relief  programs  have 
been  recognized  as  an  essential  counter- 
Ijart  to  our  national  foreign  assistance 
effort.  By  channeling  privately  donated 
relief  contributions  to  meet  vital  human- 
itarian needs,  the  voluntary  agencies 
have  been  able  to  create  a  direct  people- 
to-people  flow  of  relief  assistance.  The 
voluntary  agencies  have  provided  a  criti- 
cal link  between  the  humanitarian  good- 
will of  the  American  people  and  the  basic 
needs  of  people  in  distress  overseas. 

For  years,  our  Government  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  shipments  of  title  n  com- 
modities under  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  cost  of  shipping 
privately  donated  relief  assistance — 
relieving  voluntary  agencies  of  a  signif- 
icant burden,  and  permitting  them  to 
divert  their  limited  resources  to  the  more 
important  task  of  (derating  viable  hu- 
manitarian and  development  progiums 
across  the  globe. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  increas- 
ingly limited  fimds  made  available  by 
AID  in  recent  years,  the  volimtary  agen- 
cies have  been  forced  to  absorb  tremen- 
dous costs  in  transporting  donated  com- 


modities, such  as  medical  and  food  sup- 
plies. This  burden  has  become  all  the 
more  constraining  in  the  wake  of  mas- 
sive humanitarian  disasters  in  India, 
Bangladesh,  and  the  Sahel. 

While  our  Government  should  not 
shoulder  this  burden  alone,  we  can  in- 
crease our  assistance  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  diversion  of  scarce  volimtary 
agency  resources.  This  amendment  has 
the  strong  support  of  the  American 
Council  of  Volimtary  Agencies  for  For- 
eign Service. 

I  urge  its  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  correspondence  I 
have  had  recently  with  the  voluntary 
agencies  and  AID  In  support  of  this 
amendment,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows': 

American  CouNcn.  of  Voluntakt 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service, 

New  York,  N.T.,  October  9. 197S. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  In  view  of  your 
interest  in  the  voluntary  agencies'  need  for 
increased  ocean  freight  funds,  as  repre- 
sented in  your  bill  S.  1816,  I  am  enclosing  a 
background  paper  outlining  voluntary  agency 
participation  In  the  ocean  freight  program, 
along  with  a  rationale  for  Increasing  the 
ocean  freight  subsidy  for  FY  1976  and  1977. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  continuing 
Interest  In  the  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 

Fred  W.  Devine, 

Chairman,  Material  Resources  Committee. 

Statement  on  the  Ocean  Freight  Sttbbidt, 

October  10, 1975 
historical  backgrottmd  of  the  ocean  freight 

STTBSmY 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  ocean 
freight  subsidy,  which  began  in  1947  under 
PubUc  Law  84,  It  was  emphasized  that 
American  voluntary  relief  Is  an  essential 
counterpart  to  the  foreign  relief  and  recov- 
ery programs  conducted  by  the  Government. 

Since  then,  the  Oovemment  has  perlodl- 
caUy  acknowledged  and  encouraged  the  vol- 
untary contribution  In  overseas  aid.  Section 
216  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  provides 
for  the  ocean  freight  subsidy  "In  order  to 
further  the  efficient  use  of  United  Statee  vol- 
untary contributions  for  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation of  friendly  pe<^le8."  This  subsidy  Is 
used  for  the  shipment  of  other  than  PL 
480  cargo;  PL  480  shipments  are  covered 
under  a  separate  ocean  freight  arrangement. 
the  positive  impact  of  the  ocean  freight 

STTSSmY 

The  voluntary  agencies  are  doing  tbelr 
best  to  reach  the  poorest  people  In  the  de- 
veloping countries.  By  charinellng  the  con- 
tributions made  In  case  and  In  kind  (now  at 
unprecedented  levels)  from  their  constltu- 
enclee,  the  agencies  are  able  to  create  a  di- 
rect, people-to-people  flow  of  assistance. 

The  ocean  freight  subsidy  enables  volun- 
tary agenclee  to  ship  the  basic  materials 
needed  to  help  people  stay  alive,  develop,  and 
reach  self-sxifflclency — food,  medicines,  seeds, 
tools,  housing  materials,  clothing,  and  so 
forth.  The  ocean  freight  coet  to  the  VS. 
Government  Is  pennies  per  year  for  each  per- 
son reached  by  the  subsidy  program. 

Because  of  the  vmlque  character  of  volun- 
tary agency  prograiam  Um  owan  freight  sub- 
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HAf  of  agency  alxlpownta  creates  a  greater 
Impact  than  would  be  possible  tor  either  vol- 
untary  agencies  or  from  Oovemment  re- 
■ourcea  alone. 

THB  rr  ISTS  TOLDITTABT  A42KirCT  1XQT7K8T8  »Oa 
OCKAXrXKGHT 

As  part  of  the  recently  Implemented  AID 
procedurea  for  better  pre-planning,  the  vol- 
untary agencies  have  submitted  to  AID  re- 
quests for  rr  1976  ocean  freight  funds  for 
ongoing,  normal  program  needs  which  total 
approximately  914  mUUon. 

THK     NKKD    TO    ZMCaBASS    TH«    OCEAN    ranOHT 

suBsmr 
The  problems  of  unprecedented  world- 
wide need  are  being  tackled  by  voluntary 
agencies  through  ongoing  programs  in  over 
one  hundred  countries.  In  response  to  their 
constituencies'  desires,  the  agencies  have  in- 
tanslfled  and  broadened  their  efforts  wher- 

S^^j^^^s^iT.  t^^=^=,^^.^  sc"?susflS?.ES^ 

disaster,  in  the  areas  of  chronic  need.  In-         Th»  ocean  freight  subsidy  only  covers  ship-     tween  «3  anS  $^"^ll!2n   W^'^^.r  ^ 
f^^  ^^-  ^J^'^^-  th«  8«^el.  NIC-      "J^'^ts  from  the  U.S.  port  to  the  foreign  S^t     short  from  W  4  tJ  $^5  .Suion  ^"^  "* 

aragua.  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  RenubUc.     °'  '"^^'y-  The  voluntary  aKencles  me  ^i^Pir  nujiion. 


High  quality  livestock  for  breeding  to  Tan 

knla,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Dominican  Republic. 

Water  tank  trucks  to  Ethiopia. 

Clothing  to  Bangladesh,  Jordan.  Indonesia. 
Zambia,  Cambodia. 

Medical  supplies  to  Honduras.  Rwanda.  Is- 
rael. 

Beans  to  India. 

Milk  to  Haiti. 

Machine  tools  to  Iran.  Israel. 

Wheat  and  cottonseed  oil  to  Bangladesh. 

Ptoodstuffs  and  clothing  to  Morocco 

Medicines  and  household  goods  for  Angolan 
refugees. 

Educational  supplies  and  soap  to  Brazil 
Hong  Kong,  Haiti.  Tanzania. 

Irrigation  pipe  to  Israel. 


acted  m  March  of  1975.  the  requirements  h»a 
Increased  to  $9.9  million.  Of  this,  we  wtn 
able  to  fund  only  $7.5  million. 

These  startling  changes  were  required  br 
the  unusual  success  achieved  by  the  Pv5 
In  their  fund  raising  efforts.  In  CY  1974 
funds  totalling  two-thirds  of  a  bUllon  dollar, 
had  been  collected  by  the  registered  volun- 
tary  agencies.  This  represented  an  Increase  of 
approximately  $200  million  over  the  perform, 
ance  In  CY  1973.  »~    u  m 
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In  the  Pall  of  CY  1974,  whUe  we  were  pie- 
paring  the  FY  1976  budget  request,  we  had 
some  inkling  of  the  Increasing  requirements 


Medical  supplies.  Including  complete  hos-     »^d  our  estimate  was  set  at  $7.6  mUlion  This 


to  name  only  a  few  areas  of  activity.  '  '  °*n  resources  to  cover  adtnlnistrative  costs 
In  addition  to  Increased  need  and  the  In-  domestic  pre-shlpment  expenses  (Including 
creased  volume  of  materials  to  be  shipped,  ""^^^  °^  acquiring,  processing,  packing  ware- 
higher  freight  costs  continue  to  put  a  severe  bo»i»Jng.  and  transporting  the  materials  to 
drain  on  the  ocean  frelght^^ubsidy.  The  rise  *^®  ^-S-  Pon ) .  and.  in  a  number  of  cases 
to  shipping  rates,  fuel  costs,  bunkerage  J^^land  freight  in  the  receiving  countries' 
charges  and  related  costs  have  raised  per-unit  Various  agencies  have  estimated  that  these 
ahlpplng  expenses  for  FY  1975  by  an  estl-  "o***  ""^P'^sent  <»' 'eoat  20  per  cent  (and  often 
mated  35  to  50  per  cent  over  FY  1974.  High  *  ™"°**  higher  percentage)  relative  to  the 
Inland  transporUtlon  costs  to  designated  »™o"nt  paid  by  the  Government  for  ocean 
points  of  entry  for  landlocked  recipient  {^J^^^^-  depending  on  the  type  of  shipment 
countries,   particularly   m   the   Sahel.   have  "  ^ 


OCEAN  FREIGHT 


fiscal  year— 


1976 
estimates 


1977 

estimates 


American  Community  for  Shaare 

Zedek  Hospital..  S180  2Sn 

American    Friends    Service" Com-"      ■"^'■=" 

mittee 

American  Jewish  'joint  Distribution 


25.000 


the  agency,  and  the  country'lnvoTved:  ct7«i;     AliiJhwn-K'oTran  F"oundX"°""°" ".        f,'  'Z 
the  voluntary  agencies'  moral  commitment  to     "■""•""  "•"""  ■»— 
their  programs  is  backed  up  by  a  deep  finan- 
cial commitment. 


put    additional    pressure    on    U.S.    Govern-      *^* '°'"'^**'7  agencies' moral  commitment  to     *">•''""  National  Red  Cross    i"  '        48 
mental  ocean  freight  resources.  **"" "  4n..r«..~  nor  c-.... - 

THE    ADVEKSE    EFFECT    OF    INSTTFFICXENT    OCEAN 
FKUGHT    FONDS 


American  CRT  Federation 
CARE 


586 


The  need  for  ocean  freight  funds  already 
la  greater  than  the  avaUabUlty.  Some  volun- 


OTHEB  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  OCEAN  FREIGHT 
SUBSTOY 

The  voluntary  agencies  must  give  prefer- 


33.000 

Catholic  Relief  Services 3'o59  MO 

Christian    Reformed    World    Relief' 

Committee  .. .  c  nnn 

Church  World  Service .          2  745'  mo 

Thomas  A.  Oooley  Foundation  '  80'  000 

Foster  Parents  Plan  2  050 

Friends  of  Children           25000 

l,7n^^^°lu'"""'"  "♦  Vietnam:;:::  11;  454 

HADASSAH..  7m  nnn 

_                                                                                    Heifer  Project...:': 207'000 

could  not  honor  food  requests'"  ftom^'fiM-         ^  ™*°y  instances,  the  availability  of  the     tl°»l!f,'!Si'.7r'!l''«'f"'-v„       •■  ^i^OO 
o.-^-K     Chad    and    Niger    Church    Wcrid     <><=«»« /reight  subsidy  is  a  decisive  induS-     '"^T"" .^.'"^*"'"''  °"^''- 


tary  agencies  have  had   to  refuse  requests  ^^^  ^  ahlw)lng  on  U.S.  lines,  with  the  effect 

ftom  abroad  for  food,  medical  supplies,  and  *"**  '^*  °^"^  freight  subsidy  Is  predoml- 

other  materials  because  of  a  lack  of  ocean  ^^^^^^^  ^»»«*  "^  support  of  U.S.  commercial 

freight  funds.  CARE,  for  example,  recentlv  **»'PPlng  concerns. 


Service  has  had  to  refuse  shipments  of  food  I?*"*  '**'"  voluntary  agencies  to  buy  materials 

to  relieve  famine  In  India  and  Bangladesh  <*omestlcaHy  Instead  of  overseas 

pending    the    avallabUlty    of    more    ocean  .^^^  voluntary  agency  is  accountable  to 

freight  funds  in  the  future.  Medical  Assist-  "*®    Government    for    repwting    its    use   of 

*nce   Programs    (MAP)    has   had  to  curtail  '*^**°  freight  funds  through  the  submission 


shipments   of    medical    supplies. 

The  fact  that  the  need  exceeds  availability 
alao  means  that  each  agency  has  had  to  fur- 
ther narrow  down  Its  existing  priorities  in 
making  sometimes  agonizing  shipping  decl 


of  a  quarterly  report  to  AID. 

The  ocean  freight  subsidy  Is  available  only 
to  the  American  National  Red  Cross  and  to 
US.  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  and 
approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol- 


rtons.   Far   from   shipping   materials   indls-      '^^^'^^  Foreign  Aid.  and  only  m  support  of 
crtmlnataly,    some    agencies   can    document      ^PP^oved  programs  overseas. 


inatancea  when  they  have  had  to  decline 
valuable  donations  of  materials  for  human- 
itarUn  relief  and  development  programs  be- 
cause they  lacked  the  funds  for  shipment 

Agencies  have  ah-eady  had  to  pay  for  shlo- 
plng  out  of  their  own  funda.  and  spendlna 
agency  funds  on  ocean  freight  puts  a  se^ 
arain  on  normal  program  resources.  The  well 
known  multiplier  effect  works  in  reverse  so 
ttat  for  every  dollar  taken  out  of  the  ocean 
fralght  subsidy,  several  dollars'  worth  of  ma- 
t«Ul  aid  la  withdrawn,  many  dollars'  worth 


CONCLUSION 

Based  on  the  factors  outlined  above,  the 
voluntary  agencies  strongly  urge  that  the 
senate  and  the  full  Congress  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  to  help  pay  for  the  Increased 
ocean  freight  costs  expected  to  be  Incurred 
by  the  private  voluntary  organizations  In 
transporting  commodities  overseas  The  addi- 
tional amount  needed  (beyond  $7.6  million) 
Is  an  estimated  $7.15  mUllon  for  FY  1976  and 
$8.5  million  for  FY  1977. 
^Congressional  action  to  provide  this  level 


7g    QAQ 

International    Institute    of    "Rural' 

"•con 2  450 

Iran  Foundation 2*500 

Lutheran  World  Relief ::'"     \  047  500 

Medical  Assistance  Programs :::  230  000 

Meals  for  Millions       8  000 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 950  000 

Pen       American       Development 

Foundation jjo  oqo 

Project  Concern ■j'finn 

Project  HOPE... :.::': 137000 

Rizal-MacArthur  Memorial  Founds-' 

„  t'on 10  000 

Seventh-day  Adventist  World  Serv- 

ice  .  . 477,634 

Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics  55  000 

United  Israel  Appeal...  150  000 

World  Relief  Commission.  N.A.E. " "  72'  500 

World  Vision  Relief  Organization  .  346'  000 

Y.M.C.A.    International  Committee.  47.000 


$180,000 

49,000 

39.000 
95,000 
48. 5K 
26,000 
4,500.001 
4,  207, 390 

2  000 

3,041.000 

95.000 

4.000 

40.000 

1.000 

200,000 

441,500 

26,700 

75,000 

2,710 

"i:i46,'M0 

230,950 

4,500 

1.000,000 

200.010 

3,600 

175,000 

15,00 

•^46,  «4 
55.501 

150,000 

182.500 

373,000 

59.000 


T<"»' 13,932,724      17,216,490 


Mr.  LONG.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  dollar  amount? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  beUeve  I  can  help 
the  Senator.  We  made  an  overall  reduc- 


!lP^^°l'!e.P««'?°>-  -^  >oBt.  and  there  u     ot7u^^:n^'":ourT^\^J?J'^l}!'y.  ?!7/J     «?°  ^^  a  certain  category  'in~thV"bm 


ssS^S^^-i^oXS  oihSx^iA^'e^si.^  ^^}^. 


have  been  reached 


„, .  ,    ,  9006  which  are  de- 

s%ned  to  facilitate  a  more  effective  partner- 


agencies  are  very  con- 


*  a'^t"  ^""°   °'  "*^^   voi.uNTA.y     ^IP  between  tire"'d;vernm;nr^d  Te  pr 

AGXNCT       SHIPMENTa       UNDEE      THE      OCEAN       "***  ««i..r,*- ._    ..  .    *"'"    ''''*   P" 


FanoHT  snaaiDT  paocaAic 
^^^rden  seeds  and  soybean  seeds  to  Bang- 

Seed  com  to  Haiu. 
Wheat  to  India. 

tolSSdX'*'™'''  "^  pharmaceutical. 


cemed  that  in  the  coming  year  the  same 
thing  will  happen  as  happened  in  the 
past  year;  namely,  that  they  have  the 
structure,  they  have  the  administrative 
people,  they  are  in  place  in  the  countries 
that  we  seek  to  help.  They  can  get  the 
Tr,  tK-  «-„     .  supplies  but  they  cannot  get  any  help 

197?  ^dJ^  A°J  ri"^  .l*"  P'"«P*''o8  the  FY    On  the  freight.  In  the  meantime,  in  the 
nnir«.;-?f   ;  '  «^'^™*t«<i  t^e  Pvo  w-     past  year  ocean  freight  has  Konc  uD  con- 

qulrements  for  ocean  freight  at  $4.5  mlUloa     siderably.  It  is  ne^e^  to^^th^ 


vato  voluntary  organizations  in  the  field  of 
development  assistance. 

Ocean  Freight  StTasiDv  Peocram 
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voluntary  agencies  that  there  will  be  at 
least  enough  authorized  so  that  if  they 
can  make  their  appeal  and  their  justl- 
flcation  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  funds  will  be  available.  That  is 
what  it  really  bolls  down  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  just  say  also  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  this  has  been  a 
procedure  which  has  been  followed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  American  volun- 
tary agency  program  overseas.  If  this 
provision  was  not  enacted,  it  would  be 
very  serious. 

Vote,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  considering  the  amend- 
ment? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  other  amendments  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has,  but  I  have 
indicated  to  him  that  we  will  have  to 
hold  off  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  were  here  at  about  2 :  15,  ready  to  of- 
fer these  amendments  and  to  get  into  as 
much  discussion  and  debate  as  the  mem- 
bership wanted.  We  were  imable  to  gain 
the  floor.  I  think  that  these  amendments 
improve  the  bill. 

I  finally  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  on  the 
Chiles  amendment  Senators  McGee, 
TnwNET,  and  Abottrezk  be  Included,  and 
that  on  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  Senator  McGee  be  associated  with 
that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  to  be 
associated  with  those  amendments.  I  be- 
Ueve I  am,  as  manager  of  the  bill,  but 
I  would  like  to  be  Included  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  helpful  con- 
tribution to;  this  bill.  He  is  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  has 
done  a  mamrelous  Job  in  watching  out 
for  this  are*  ot'our  International  policy. 

The  amendment  on  the  overseas 
freight  Is  very  vital  and  very  important. 
I  am  gl£id  we  had  the  clarification  so 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  intent 
of  the  conunittee. 

By  the  way,  the  (tommlttee  report  will 
fully  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  subsequently  said. 
Mr.  President,  earlier  we  had  consider- 
ation of  an  amendment  to  Increase  the 
authorization  of  funding  In  the  pending 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  deferral  of 
trade  breaks  for  voluntary  agencies.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  have  considered  that  amend- 
ment in  spite  of  previous  action  taken  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AODmONAL    BTATEMENT    STTBMrrrEO   ON 

BJi.   eoos 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  9005,  the  International 
Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1975.  It  is  gratifying,  perhaps  encour- 
aging, that  this  significant  legislation  has 
generated  such  widespread  public  inter- 
est and  support. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  of 
the  "isolationist"  attitude  prevalent 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  believe 
the  attention  this  legislation  has  been 
given  would  indicate  that  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  are  not  becoming  isolation- 
ists at  all.  In  fact,  it  is  my  beUef  that 
there  is  an  ever-growing  awareness 
throughout  the  Nation  that  interdepend- 
ence has  truly  become  the  watchword  of 
this  and  the  coming  decades. 

This  legislation  is  important  to  the 
proper  development  of  our  national  ap- 
proach to  interdependence.  It  is  a  clear 
expression  that  this  Nation  understands 
its  vested  interest  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  people  throughout  the  world. 
I  think  we  can  make  no  greater  contri- 
bution to  the  hopes  for  peace  and  sta- 
bility than  this  act.  The  interests  of 
peace,  and  correspondingly,  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  will  be  well  served 
whenever  we  can  contribute  to  a  nation's 
abiUty  to  improve  the  subsistence  level 
of  its  people  and  further  the  growth  of  a 
developing  economy. 

There  are  several  features  of  this  bill 
that  I  think  particularly  important. 
First,  I  believe  this  legislation  to  be  an 
enlightened,  further  Implementation  of 
the  "New  Directions"  which  we  began 
several  years  ago  with  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.  It  is  at  least  of  sym- 
bolic importance  that  this  program  of 
humanitarian  and  peaceful  design  is  no 
longer  tied  to  military  assistance.  I  be- 
lieve the  firm  allocation  of  food  assist- 
ance to  these  nations  most  severely  in 
need  appropriately  emphasizes  the  true 
nature  of  this  assistance.  Finally.  I 
strongly  endorse  the  emphasis  of  this 
act  on  the  human  values  for  which  this 
Nation  has  traditionally  stood. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  various  committees  who  have 
worked  at  such  length  and  with  such 
dedication  on  this  bill.  On  the  whole.  It 
Is  exemplary  legislation  for  exemplary 
purposes,  and  I  am  happy  to  lend  It  my 
support. 


SHOULD  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT STOP  A  NEW  YORK  BANK- 
RUPTCY? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the  Is- 
sue we  win  be  discussing  in  the  next  few 
days  Is: 

Should  the  Federal  Government  act  to 
prevent  a  New  York  City  bankruptcy? 

The  President,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  many  other  Americans  say: 
No. 

The  case  for  New  York  City's  bank- 
ruptcy Is  very  strong.  Is  It  strong  enough? 

Listen  to  the  case  against  the  Federal 
Government  simply  permitting  New  York 
to  go  under: 


CONSCQTTENCXa 


If  New  York  City  defaults  here  are 
some  of  the  consequences:  The  Federal 
Government  will  probably  have  to  risk 
far  more  money  for  a  far  longer  time 
than  if  It  prevents  default.  Here  is  why : 
New  York  State  will  be  in  jeopardy  and 
will  probably  default. 

Some  other  cities  in  New  York  State 
may  go  bankrupt. 

A  few — not  many — other  cities  in  the 
country  may  go  imder. 

Some  cities — possibly  thousands — in- 
cluding some  in  Wisconsin  would  have 
to  pay  higher  interest  rates  on  their 
bonds.  If  you  live  in  those  cities  your 
property  taxes  would  go  up  to  enable 
your  city  to  pay  those  higher  interest 
rates.  Experts  before  our  committee  esti- 
mated that  increases  in  interest  rates 
paid  by  all  American  cities  following  a 
New  York  default  would  over  the  years 
increase  by  $10  billion — maybe  more. 
That  would  translate  Into  about  $250 
more  in  property  taxes  out  of  your  pock- 
et of  the  average  American  family. 

NrW    YORK A    HICK    LIVER?  " 

How  about  the  argument  that  New 
York  City  has  been  wasteful,  lived  be- 
yond her  means — now  she  should  be 
required  to  pay  for  it? 

I  agree  with  that  argument  entirely. 

New  York  has  been  wasteful.  She  has 
paid  salaries  and  pensions  that  are  too 
hi^.  She  has  provided  free  tuition  at 
her  city  university.  She  has  undoubtedly 
had  thousands  of  people  on  city  payrolls 
who  do  nothing  but  draw  pay  and  loaf. 

This  has  to  be  storied  and  now.  The 
only  question  is  how. 

Bankruptcy  would  do  this  one  way.  It 
would  tell  all  the  investors  who  had 
loaned  money  to  New  York  City  that 
they  would  have  to  stand  back  until  the 
city  could  balance  its  operating  reve- 
nues. It  would  also  require  that  the  city 
suffer  a  sudden  and  drastic  reduction 
in:  schools,  ix>lice  protection,  fire  pro- 
tection, garbage  collection,  and  hospital 
treatment  or  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  move  in  with  massive 
loans. 

This  is  true  because,  even  if  not  a 
penny  is  paid  to  the  city's  lenders,  there 
is  a  billion  dollar  shortfall  in  the  city's 
operating  revenues  in  the  next  few 
months. 

ESSENTIAL   SEEVICKS 

Where  would  the  money  come  from 
to  maintain  the  "essential  services" 
President  Ford  says  are  vital?  Who 
would  lend  to  the  bankrupt  giant?  Would 
you?  Would  the  bank  you  put  your 
money  in? 

Answer:  The  Federal  Government 
would  either  let  New  York  disintegrate 
or  it  would  lend  the  money.  And  once 
the  Federal  Government  goes  down  that 
path,  there  Is  no  way — with  the  best  In- 
tention in  the  world  that  New  York  can 
get  off  the  Federal  Government's  back 
for  years  and  maybe  generations. 

A  BANKRUPT  NEW   TOBK  ON  FKDBUL   BACK 

Consider: 

Once  New  York  defaults  she  cannot 
legally  sell  her  bonds  to  banks  or  other 
Institutions  in  30  States  for  many  year^— 
In  some  cases  as  many  as  20. 
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Once  New  York  defaults.  truBtees  In 
many  States  cannot  buy  New  York  bonds 
for  estates— a  major  market  for  munici- 
pals— ^for  many  years. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
banks  are  the  principal  customers  for 
municipal  bonds. 

Once  New  York  defaults  most  inves- 
tors— even  without  legal  constraints — 
would  not  buy  a  New  York  City— and 
maybe  not  a  New  York  State— obligation 
for  years  to  come. 

■CVEKT7K  DftBS  UP 

Furthermore  once  New  York  defaults 
some  of  the  revenue  she  now  receives  will 
stop.  Himdreds  of  millions  in  property 
tax  revenues  will  not  be  paid.  These 
taxes  have  been  earmarked  for  service 
on  the  debt.  But  default  means  debt  serv- 
ice stops.  So  would  the  revenue. 

The  situation  will  be  even  tougher  be- 
cause New  York  State  would  be  in  such 
dire  je<H>ardy  of  default  if  the  city  goes 
down  that  the  State  would  not  be  able 
to  ctmtinue  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  she  is  now  paying  the  city,  once 
the  city  defaults. 

I  conservatively  estimate  the  loss  to 
the   city   in    the   evMit   of   default   at 
l«8t  at  $1.3  billion.  It-  is  more  likely 
that  the  loss  would  exceed  $2  billion 
Who  would  make  that  up? 

The  Federal  Govermnent  would  be  the 
only  source. 

PBoxiaxi  pmoposAX, 
You  might  say,  all  right— what  would 
we  on  the  committee  who  disagree  pro- 
pose? 

We  have  put  together  a  package  in 
the  Banking  Committee  that  Is  tough- 
so  tough  that  some  New  York  City  Con- 
gressmen have  indicated  that  they  could 
not  support  it. 

mw  TOKX  PBOGBXSS 

Hrst,  it  recognizes  that  in  the  past  few 
months,  since  New  York  State  has  taken 
over  New  York  City  finances,  real  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Here  it  Is : 

More  than  31.000  employees  have  been 
taken  off  the  payrolls.         ^ 

Wages  have  been  frozen  fdt  3  years 

The  budget  must  be  balanced  for  the 
year  beginning  July  1.  1977— less  than  2 
years  from  now. 

Eighteen  percent  of  New  York  City's 
twchers  have  been  laid  off.  Almost  every 
child  is  attending  a  class  that  is  the 
biggest  aUowed  under  New  York  State 
law. 

,„81xty  percent  of  paraprofesslonals  and 
30  percent  of  teachers  aides  have  been 
cut. 

The  school  week  has  been  reduced  by 
two  periods. 

With  the  worst  drug  problem  in  the 
M>untry,  the  antinarcotics  force  of  the 

.,J^°^^  ^"<^  department  has  been 
cut  17  percent. 

The  unit  fighting  organized  crime  has 
be«i  cut  58  percent. 

The  fire  department  has  been  cut  to 
the  point  where  response  time  Is  meas- 
urably slower. 
^^Ctai^ge  pickups  have  been  sharply  ^ 

Ubrarles  and  museums  are  only  opened 
on  shorter  hours. 
So  New  York  has  made  progress. 
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WOtJLD    rr    CONTlNUEy 

What  our  bill  would  do  would  be  to 
force  that  progress  to  continue  until  the 
budget  is  balanced  and  New  York  is  back 
on  its  feet.  The  guarantee  would  be  re- 
duced each  year  and  eliminated  oitirely 
in  5  years. 

HOW    WOTJI4)     WE    ENFORCE    ITT 

The  Federal  loan  guarantee  would  be 
strictly  conditioned  by  continual  com- 
pliance with  the  financial  plan  that 
would  balance  the  budget.  If  the  city  gets 
off  target,  the  guarantee  stops. 

How  do  we  know  the  plan  would  be 
enforced? 

Consider  who  we  put  in  charge. 

THE     BOARD 

The  Chairman  would  be  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  William  Simon,  as  tough 
and  tightflsted  a  foe  of  excessive  spend- 
ing as  the  administration  has. 

The  other  members  of  his  board  are 
Arthur  Bums,  a  solid  conservative  whose 
prime  article  of  faith  has  been  for  many 
years  that  spending  must  be  reduced. 

The  third  member  is  John  Dunlop,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  probably  the  most 
successful  negotiator  in  reducing  exces- 
sive wage  demands  in  the  country. 

A    FIGHTING    CHANCE 

Our  solutions  would  prevent  a  New 
York  City  default,  but  it  would  assure 
that  New  York  would  have  a  fighting 
chance  to  get  back  on  her  feet.  If  the 
State  had  not  made  the  progress  it  has 
already  made,  I  would  accept  the  default 
route.  But  New  York  in  the  past  few 
months  with  her  successful  efforts  to  cut 
spending  has  earned  a  chance. 

And  what  chance  is  New  York  asking? 

A  chance  for  the  time  necessary  to 
stand  on  her  own  feet,  pay  off  her  credi- 
tors and  get  off  the  Federal  Government's 
back. 

TREUS80N 


And  above  all  the  whole  country  should 
learn  the  lesson : 

We  cannot  spend  beyond  our  means 
without  a  day  of  reckoning.  New  York 
has  its  day  of  reckoning  now. 

The  Federal  Government  must  learn 
that  the  appalling  Inflation,  that  has 
sickened-the  country's  economy,  is  the 
product  in  large  part  of  reckless,  deficit 
spending  by  Government. 

The  New  York  problem  was  that  her 
heart  ran  away  with  her  head  That  Is 
exactly  the  Federal  Government's  prob- 
lem Simply  because  better  education, 
health,  scientific  research,  law  enforce- 
ment are  great  goals  does  not  mean  that 
^^^^i'^^"'^  unlimited  money  on  them 
™T}k^?^®u*^  *'^°^*'^  including  those 
With  the  best  purpose  must  be  held  down 
to  What  we  can  afford.  The  Nation  has 
been  spending  too  much.  That  is  the 
Iwson  of  New  York.  We  must  not  forget 

^ft^H  ^^^L^ent,  on  Thursday,  October 
30  the  Banking  Committee  voted  8  to  5 
to  report  out  a  bill  to  provide  loan  guar- 
antees to  New  York  and  other  municl- 
paliUes  unable  to  obtain  credit  needed 
to  finance  vital  ongoing  services,  includ- 
ing education  and  health  services,  debt 
service  and  capital  program.  The  guaran- 
tee would  start  at  $4  billion  this  year 
and  decline  over  the  next  4  years  to 


zero.  The  guarantees  would  be  given  only 
if  certain  tough  conditions  were  met  All 
sectors  of  the  city's  economy,  includlna 
the  political  infrastructure,  the  StateS 
Its  capacity  as  overseer,  residents,  em- 
ployees and  the  financial  community  will 
have  to  pull  their  share  of  the  load  as 
the  city  works  its  way  back  to  fiscal  in- 
tegrity and  financial  health.  The  city's 
fiscal  and  financial  affairs  will  be  closely 
controlled,  services  will  be  cut,  pen- 
sion and  other  employment  costs  re- 
duced, taxes  raised,  debt  stretched  out 
and  interest  costs  reduced.  It  is  a  bill  we 
worked  hard  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Carey's  speech  de- 
tailing what  the  city  has  done  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  together  with 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
dated  October  31.  1975,  written  by  j<An 
Damton  and  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  analyzing  President  Ford's 
speech  on  New  York  City,  and  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sun- 
day, November  2,  1975  entitled  "The 
Potentials  in  a  Default  Are  Many  and 
Perilous." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Simday   No? 

2.  1975] 

Tot   op  THE   Governor's   Speech   on  New 

York  Crry's  Financial  Crisis 

(Note.— Following  Is  the  text  of  Oovemor 

Carey's  address  on  New  York  city's  flacal 

crisis.)  '      ^^ 

The  City  of  New  York  Is  a  few  weeks  from 
bankruptcy.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  may  well  pass  a  bill  designed  to  pre- 
vent that  bankruptcy.  But  on  Wednesday 
the  President  declared  that  he  would  veto 
any  bUl  designed  to  "baU  out"  New  Yort 
City  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
Gerald  Ford;  Washington  should  not  ball 
out  New  York.  I  am  here  to  tell  New  Yorkers 
and  aU  Americans,  that  the  bill  we  seek  wlU 
Impose  on  New  York  city  the  obligation  to 
pay  Its  bUls  in  full,  and  to  put  Its  fiscal 
house  in  order.  It  is  the  Ford  bankruptcy 
plan  that  would  cost  the  cities,  states,  and 
taxpayers  of  this  nation  bUUons  of  doUars 
that  need  not  be  spent. 

This  may  not  sound  like  the  claims  you've 
been  hearing  lately.  That's  probably  because 
this  whole  crisis  Is  enormously  difficult  to 
understand,  and  very  easy  to  distort  with 
half-truths  and  fabrications.  It's  also  true 
that  the  undeniable  dislike  of  many  Amer- 
icans for  the  cultural  climate  of  New  York 
makes  InteUlgent  debate  very  difficult. 

But  I  still  believe  that  If  Americans  un- 
derstand what  New  York  la  reaUy  asking  for. 
they  will  support  It;  because  It  will  save 
them  money. 

pacts  called  ignored 
This  Is  the  single  most  Important  fact 
that  the  White  House  chooses  to  ignore-  the 
loan  guarantee  plan  now  before  Congress 
does  not  give  New  York  City  one  red  cent. 
It  gives  the  city  time  to  pay  Its  debts  and 
reform  its  practices.  Our  case  rests  on  one 
simple  Idea;  we  don't  think  Ifs  right  for  the 
people  of  Iowa  or  California  or  Michigan  to 
pay  for  the  mistakes  of  New  York  City  The 
problem  is  that  Mr.  Ford  has  attacked  New 
York  for  something  we  do  not  want  or  seek: 
a  Federal  bailout  from  the  Treasury. 

Some  of  what  Mr.  Ford  said  was  exactly 
right.  There  Is  a  sorry  history  of  reckless  fis- 
cal poUcy  in  New  TOTk  City  going  b«A 
years— perhaps  decades.  And  there  is  blame 
enough  for  everyone: 
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city  officials  and  interest  groups. 

Banks  that  did  not  ask  the  hard  questions. 

A  State  Legislature  and  hand-picked  Vice 
President — that  specifically  authorized  every 
fringe  and  pension  benefit  and  every  unwise 
borrowing  Mr.  Ford  now  attacks  so  right- 
eously. 

And  {^residents  who  diverted  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  foreign  dictatorships  and 
senseless  war,  and  who  plunged  our  economy 
into  its  worst  crisis  In  40  years. 

We  all  share  the  responsibility.  And  the 
city  record,  ptirticularly  in  caring  for  those 
driven  from  other  states  and  other  lands  by 
poverty  and  oppression.  Is  far  more  honor- 
able than  that  of  most.  But  It  Is  not  our  job 
to  point  fingers  of  blame.  It  Is  our  Job  to 
face  what  has  happened,  and  to  set  It  right 
with  the  least  damage  possible. 

What  Mr.  Ford  says  he's  for  is  what  we're 
for — we  don't  want  to  fling  open  the  doors 
of  the  Treasury  to  New  York  City  or  anybody 
else.  We  don't  want  to  be  balled  out.  We  don't 
want  any  city  to  be  a  ward  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

What  do  we  want?  We  want  Washington, 
In  effect  to  stand  behind  us — to  give  inves- 
tors the  confidence  they  now  lack  to  Invest 
in  New  York  City.  That  money  will  enable 
us  to  pay  our  debts  and  to  keep  public  serv- 
ices alive,  while  we  work  our  way  back  to 
a  balanced  budget. 

NO    FEDERAL     MONET     NEEDED 

Washington  need  not  put  up  a  dime.  Those 
notes  will  be  repaid  by  New  York  City  with 
an  added  cost  to  pay  back  Washington  for 
any  expense  of  running  this  guarantee.  Fvu-- 
ther,  this  guarantee  would  be  strictly  super- 
vised. New  York  with  a  balanced  budget 
will  have  to  control  the  fringe  benefits  to 
dty  workers;  reform  its  Jumbled  books  once 
and  for  all;  and  not  spend  a  dime  unless 
the  money  is  there  to  meet  these  obligations. 
What  we're  hoping  to  buy  is  time  to  finish 
the  Job  we've  started.  For,  contrary  to  the 
deliberate  impression  left  by  Mr.  Ford,  New 
York  has  imposed  on  itself  painful  and  im- 
precedented  budget-cutting.  The  state  has 
taken  the  financial  power  out  of  the  city's 
hand.  With  the  constructive  and  invaluable 
support  of  Republicans  and  E)emocrats,  with 
the  steadfast  help  of  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Warren  Anderson,  we  have  shaped  a  control 
board  run  by  state  officials  and  business  peo- 
ple who  are  determined  to  rebuild  fiscal 
integrity. 

time  is  necessart 
That  board  has  ordered  reform  of  the  city's 
books.  It's  presided  over  the  cutting  of 
30,000  Jobs  from  the  city's  payroll — and  with- 
in three  years,  that  payroll  must  be  cut  by 
70,000  Jobs.  The  transit  and  commuter  fare's 
been  raised  to  one  of  the  highest  of  any  city. 
Wages  have  been  frozen  for  every  city  worker. 
The  City  University's  budget  has  been  cut 
by  »30-million — the  equivalent  of  imposing 
tuition.  The  capital  budget's  been  reduced 
MOO-mUlion,  and  all  housing  programs  have 
been  suspended. 

These  are  not  cosmetic  steps.  They  mean 
fewer  police,  fewer  fire-fighters,  less  educa- 
tion, health  care,  a  lessened  quality  of  public 
life.  But  it  had  to  be  done. 

We  are  going  once  and  for  all  to  end  fiscal 
mismanagement  In  New  York.  And  to  pro- 
vide time  to  do  that  Job,  the  state  has  put 
forth  more  than  $1.6-billlon  of  its  own 
money— with  the  support  of  Mayors  all  over 
the  State — to  protect  net  Just  New  York 
City's  future,  but  the  future  of  Yonkers,  Buf- 
falo, Rochester,  Syracuse  and  towns  and 
counties  all  over  the  state.  That  is  not  the 
•ecord  of  a  state  which  has  abandoned  New 
York  City. 

Now  we  need  time  to  finish  the  Job.  But 
Mr.  Ford  choee  to  Ignore  these  steps.  That 
to  as  imfalr  to  iis  as  it  would  be  to  Argue 
that  this  President  is  no  different  In  Integ- 
tty  from  his  Immediate  predecessor. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Ford  recognize  the  single  key 
«ct  of  our  proposal:  that  it  does  not  require 


a  dime  of  Federal  money.  Instead,  be  pro- 
posed a  bankruptcy  bill. 

That  bill  would  tempt  any  careless  local 
government  to  avoid  paying  its  debts  by  slid- 
ing into  bankruptcy.  By  Itself,  that  wUl  scare 
off  investors  and  drive  up  costs — and  there- 
fore taxes — to  every  local  government. 

His  plan  would  threaten  the  whole  Federal 
structure — because  instead  of  forcing  spend- 
thrift governments  to  mend  their  ways.  It 
would  throw  the  entire  financial  (^eratlon 
of  an  enormously  complicated  city  Into  the 
hands  of  an  unelected  Federal  Judge.  Amer- 
icans are  already  deeply  concerned  by  Judges 
taWng  control  of  their  social  and  political 
institutions.  What  will  happen  If  Judges  now 
take  control  of  the  entire  structure  of  local 
government? 

"REAL   cost"    CITED 

But  here  Is  what  the  real  cost,  in  dollars 
and  cents  would  be  to  the  American  people. 

First— every  government  borrows — to 
buUd,  or  to  pay  bUls  before  tax  money  comes 
In.  A  New  York  default  will  make  borrowing 
more  expensive  for  every  locality  In  America. 
We  have  already  seen  cases  from  Florida  to 
Illinois  to  Massachusetts  where  credit  has 
been  denied,  or  made  more  costly,  to  local 
governments.  That  will  be  the  wave  of  the 
future  if  New  York  defaults. 

Second— New  York's  total  debt  Is  $14- 
billlon.  If  the  city  defaults,  note  and  bond- 
holders will  lose,  conservatively,  »6-bUllon  in 
the  value  of  those  notes  and  bonds.  That 
money  will  be  written  off  tax  returns — and 
that  means  $2-mllllon  less  In  Federal  tax 
payments.  Who  will  make  that  up?  Either 
the  ordinary  taxpayer,  or  else  there  wUl  be 
another  $2-bmion  in  deficits.  That  is  not 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Third — Mr.  Ford  has  already  said  essential 
services  wUl  be  maintained  if  New  York  de- 
faults. The  only  source  for  that  money  is 
the  Federal  Treasury.  So  American  taxpayers 
will  be  paying  for  the  police,  fire,  sanitation, 
and  possibly  educational  and  health  needs 
of  New  Yorkers.  That  is  not  fair  to  them. 
Let  New  York  bear  its  own  burdens.  And 
when  businesses  owed  money  by  New  York 
go  under — businesses  located  \n  communities 
such  as  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan — who  will 
pay  the  cost  of  unemployment  and  welfare? 
The  American  taxpayer. 

NO   PARDON   SOUGBT 

Fourth— I  tell  you  blunUy  that  if  New 
York  City  defaults,  there  wiU  be  other 
tremors  and  collapses  in  local  governments 
arovmd  America  including  agencies  of  New 
York  State.  And  it  is  the  people  of  those  lo- 
calities across  America,  who  will  pay  to  pick 
up  those  pieces  as  well.  That  Is  why  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  Counties,  and  the  Municipal  Fi- 
nancial Officers  Association  aU  overwhelm- 
ingly support  loan  guarantees. 

We  are  not  trying  to  scare  anyone  unless 
the  time  has  come  when  Americans  fear  the 
truth.  We  are  trying  to  teU  the  truth  about 
what  we've  done  and  what  we  want.  We. do 
not  seek  a  pardon  for  past  errors,  or  a  bailout. 
The  fight  we  must  wage  on  a  skeptical,  hos- 
tUe  terrain  won't  be  won  by  making  excuses 
for  the  Indefensible  past.  We  will  win  If 
America,  the  Congress,  and  the  White  House 
have  the  facts  to  measure  the  cost  of  action, 
and  inaction,  in  hard,  practical  terms. 

I  spent  more  than  a  decade  with  Gerald 
Ford  In  Congress.  We  disagreed  about  many 
things.  But  I  always  found  him  a  man  ready 
to  negotiate  and  compromise  for  a  practical 
result.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  specter  of 
temporary  political  gain  will  lead  him  into 
driving  a  city  into  bankruptcy  and  risking 
the  loss  of  bUlions  of  taxpayers  dollars.  If  the 
financial  structure  of  government  is  shaken, 
it  Is  Mr.  Ford  who  will  be  accountable  to  all 
the  people.  I  wUl  be  working  In  the  days 
ahead  to  make  New  York  accountable.  I  ask 
Mr.  Ford  not  to  work  against  tis  to  make 
New  York  a  bankrupt. 
For  New  Yorkers,  a  final  note:  our  city  is 


often  abrasive  and  arrogant,  sometimes  cold 
and  unfeeling,  always  challenging.  For  a  lot 
of  reasons,  it  has  incurred  the  scorn  of  some 
of  our  countrymen;  because  of  our  pace  and 
tone  of  voice,  because  of  the  colors  of  our 
skins  and  the  accents  in  which  we  speak, 
and  our  tradition  as  a  magnet  for  the  dis- 
affected, the  dispossessed,  the  dissenters. 

Whfether  we  shall  escape  fiscal  default  I 
do  not  know.  Our  fate  is  In  the  hands  of 
people  who,  for  now,  appear  determined  not 
to  let  facts  get  in  the  way  of  what  they  want 
people  to  believe — and  who  are  seeking  polit- 
ical advantage  by  kicking  the  city  when  if» 
down. 

But  whatever  happens.  New  York  will  sur- 
vive. We  will  remain  a  home  for  the  exiled 
and  oppressed.  And  perhaps  we  wlU  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  fighting  among  our- 
selves. Instead  of  standing  together  to  wage  a 
common  fight  for  each  other.  Come  what  may. 
we  wUl  win  that  fight. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  31,  19781 

Exact  Eitects  of  City  Default  Impossible 

TO  Predict 

(By  John  Damton) 

If  no  way  can  be  found  to  avert  It.  what 
would  be  the  Impact  of  default  upon  the  life 
of  the  city?  Would  there  be  any  noticeable 
difference  right  away?  How  would  It  affect 
bondholders  and  pensioners,  city  employes 
and  residents?  Would  taxes  go  up?  Would 
real  estate  values  go  down?  The  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions  are,  at  the  moment, 
largely  guesswork.  They  depend  upon  myriad 
interconnected  imponderables — the  day  on 
which  default  occurs,  for  example,  and  how 
much  money  is  In  the  city  treasury  at  the 
time,  or  the  terms  of  a  city  plan  to  restruc- 
ture its  debt  and  the  outcome  of  a  resultant 
Pandora's  box  of  lawsuits. 

Despite  months  of  debate,  legal  research, 
special  state  legislation,  and  now  a  proposed 
revision  of  Federal  bankruptcy  statutes,  no 
one  can  say  for  sure  what  would  happen,  over 
either  the  short  or  long  run. 

TOP    PRIORITIES    listed 

"You  can't  prepare  a  map  for  territory  that 
is  unknown  to  begin  with,"  summed  up  Ira 
MUlsteln,  whose  law  firm  of  Well,  Gotshal 
and  Manges  has  a  city  contract  to  handle  the 
legalities  of  a  default.  But  there  has  been 
much  speculation,  nonetheless. 

President  Ford  has  vowed  that  essential 
services — such  as  police  and  fire  protection — 
would  be  maintained,  and  the  city,  too,  has 
placed  these  at  the  top  of  a  "priorities"  list  in 
the  event  of  a  default. 

If  as  a  result  of  default  the  city's  tangled 
fiscal  affairs  should  end  up  in  a  Federal  bank- 
ruptcy court,  as  recommended  by  President 
Ford,  then  the  court  would  confine  Itself  to 
restructuring  the  city's  debt  and  not  Intrude 
upon  the  city  or  state's  governmental  powers, 
according  to  most  legal  experts.  The  court's 
Jurisdiction  Is  to  deal  with  the  assets  and  Ua- 
bilities  of  the  debtor,  the  city. 

POWERS    VARY 

Thus  It  Is  unlikely,  many  feel,  that  the 
court's  powers  would  extend  to,  say.  over- 
turning rent  control  or  rent  stabilization, 
which  are  state  law.  By  contrast,  a  loan-guar- 
antee bin  under  consideration  by  the  Umted 
States  Senate  would  place  this  power  within 
the  hands  of  a  three-member  Federal  board. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  one  part  of  the 
court's  function  would  be  to  determine 
whether  a  repayment  plan  submitted  by  th« 
city  was  feasible.  If  it  is  foimd  not  to  l)e. 
the  court  could  in  effect  negotiate  a  new  plan 
that  might,  say,  scrap  rent  control  as  a 
means  of  Increasing  real-estate  taxes. 

A  Federal  court,  unlike  a  state  court,  has 
the  power  to  "scale  down"  the  city's  debt  as 
well  as  "stretch  It  out" — to  have  the  city 
repay  90  cents  on  the  dollar,  rather  than  re- 
pay the  full  dollar  at  a  later  time. 

This  could  mean  that  holders  of  city  notes 
and  bonds  could  conceivably  never  be  paid  off 
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In  full.  But  the  city  Is  not,  after  all.  a  corpora- 
Uon  liquidating  itself:  It  will  have  future 
revenues  oomlng  in.  The  likelihood  la  that 
holders  of  notes  and  bonds  would  receive 
full  payment,  albeit  late. 

LEGAL  CHALLKNGE  SEEN 

By  the  same  token,  the  court  could  con- 
ceivably. If  It  chooses,  Invalidate  union  con- 
tracts or  perhaps  pension  agreements  If  they 
were  deemed  to  be  "onerous  and  burden- 
some." This  could  mean  that  city  employees 
might  find  wages  subject  to  renegotiation  or 
that  retired  workers  could  have  pension  pay- 
ments cut. 

Either  action  could  engender  a  strong 
legal  challenge,  many  experts  feel,  and  thus 
neither  is  probable. 

In  terms  of  Immediate  Impact  of  default, 
sho\Ud  It  occur,  one  critical  factor  Is  the 
amount  of  cash  In  the  city's  treasury  on  the 
actual  day  on  which  the  city  cannot  repay  Its 
bond  and  note  holders.  Revenues  do  not 
flow  Into  city  coffers  In  a  steady  stream,  but 
come  In  chunks  as  many  taxes,  for  example, 
are  collected  by  the  state  and  then  forwarded 
periodically  to  the  city. 

If  the  city  la  totally  without  cash,  it  wUl 
need  a  quick  Infusion  of  money  to  avoid  such 
things  as  "payless  paydays"  or  furloughs  for 
dty  workers  and  to  maintain  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

"won't  be  osdexlt" 
"This  visible  impact  wUV  be  determined  by 
how  much  money  there  Is  In  the  bank  on 
that  day,"  said  Mr.  Mlllsteln.  "We  may  have 
enough  for  payrolls.  We  may  have  absolutely 
nothing.  The  Immediate  Impact  will  depend 
upon  the  difference." 

"The  one  thing  the  Federal  law  doesnt  do 
Is  give  you  money,"  he  continued.  "You  can 
have  aU  the  machinery  In  place  to  make  a 
defatUt  orderly,  but  If  you  don't  have  the 
money.  It  won't  be  orderly." 

According  to  the  City  Controller's  office, 
the  amount  of  money  In  city  coffers  In  early 
December  wlU  be  "zilch."  Default  could  occur 
befmre  then,  however,  if  a  ta.S-bllUon  pack- 
age of  financing  assembled  by  the  Municipal 
Aaalstance  Corporation  should  disintegrate. 
Or  it  could  be  postponed  or  even  averted  al- 
together. If  a  plan  succeeds  to  use  union  pen- 
sion-fund borrowings  to  Invest  In  MAC 
secTirltlea. 

If  default  should  happen  and  there  are 
sufficient  funds  on  hand,  then  It  would  be 
not  at  all  apparent  to  New  Yorkers.  City 
workers  would  report  to  work  as  usual,  and 
the  cltya  operations  would  be  normal.  ' 

ALTBSNATE  IS  NECESSABT 

Soon,  however,  the  city  would  feel  a  cash 
shortage.  Even  if  not  a  single  dime  were  used 
to  repay  debt  service,  the  city's  shortfaU  just 
tor  operating  expenses  between  December 
and  Bfarch  would  amount  to  $1.2-bllllon. 
Over  the  next  two  months  alone,  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  Is  needed 
Jnat  to  keep  the  city  operating  at  normal 
tempo. 

For  this  reason.  It  Is  Important,  according 
to  city  officials,  that  some  alternative  mecha- 
nism for  the  city  to  borrow  must  be  in  place 
and  In  place  quickly.  In  a  Federal  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding,  the  borrowing  would  be 
done  by  the  city's  Issuing  certificates  of  In- 
debtedness— ^Just  as  corporations  do  In  bank- 
ruptcy-sunder court  supervision.  They  would 
have  a  first  claim  on  new  revenues  coming  in. 
•  The  problem  would  be  how  to  make  these 
new  certificates  marketable,  given  Investor 
hostlUty  In  the  last  eight  months  toward 
any  security  assocuted  with  New  York  City. 
To  sell,  many  financial  experts  feel,  they 
would  need  the  backing  of  a  Federal  guar- 
^'^••~^***<=^  •*  **»»t  Washington  has  re- 
niaed  for  dty  notes  and  bonds. 

ItAWT  T7KXMOWNS 

If  the  certificates  are  not  maiketable  and 
the  cash  is  not  forthcoming  trom  some  other 
source,  the  dty  Is  launched  Into  uncharted 
waters.  It  Is  this  that  dty  officials  have  had 
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In  mind  lately  as  they  privately  paint 
apocalyptic  visions  of  employees  refusing  to 
work,  and  welfare  checks  stopped. 

There  would  bo  many  unknowns.  Mr.  Mlll- 
steln's  law  firm,  for  example.  Is  currently 
researching  a  question  Involving  welfare  and 
Medicaid  payments:  If  the  city  Is  vmable  to 
meet  Its  matching  contributions,  can  the 
Federal  and  state  contributions — amounting 
to  60  and  25  per  cent  respectively — be  paid 
out?  "We  don't  know  yet  whether  If  you  pull 
out  the  city's  piece  the  whole  package  comes 
apart,"  Mr.  Mlllsteln  said. 

Of  equal  concern  to  city  officials  Is  the 
possibility  that  vendors,  who  provide  every- 
thing from  food  In  city  prisons  and  hos- 
pitals to  paper  and  pencils,  might  refuse  to 
extend  further  credit  In  the  event  of  a  cash 
shortage.  Even  If  they  do,  on  the  groimd 
that  the  Federal  court  would  deem  their 
products  essential  and  reimbursable,  delays 
In  payment  could  well  lead  to  higher  costs. 
These,  to  turn,  would  mean  the  city  would 
need  more  revenue. 

Another  key  problem  of  default  Is  that 
It  might  decrease  the  revenues  coming  Into 
the   city   through    taxes.   Real-estate   taxes, 
for  example,  might  not  be  paid,  especially 
by  persons  holding  city  securities.  Or  they 
might  be  paid  In  the  form  of  the  securities 
,  themselves,  which  would  drop  In  value. 
I      "If  you  were  a  note-holder  and  the  city 
defaults,  would  you  pay  your  taxes?"  asked 
Peter  Goldmark.  the  State  Budget  Director. 
"If  you  were  Con  Ed  and  your  bill  wasn't 
paid,   would  you   continue  to  supply  elec- 
tricity? The  city's  nerve  system  Is  so  com- 
plicated It's  Impossible  to  tell  how  far  up 
the  line  the  shock  of  default  might  travel." 
One  city  official  has  estimated   that  the 
fall-off  from  unpaid   taxes  could   reach   as 
high  as  $100-mllllon  a  month.  Added  to  the 
deficit  for  operating  expenses  of  $l.2-bllllon, 
that  would  mean  a  shortfall  In  the  next  four 
months  of  $1.6-bUllon — which  Is  50  per  cent 
of  the  city's  nondebt-servlce  budget  for  that 
period  of  time. 

One  immediate  effect  of  a  default  Is  that 
the  city's  outstanding  $12.4-bllllon  In  notes 
and  bonds  would  drop  In  value,  weakening 
the  position  of  banks,  businesses  and  Indi- 
viduals holding  them. 

Perhaps  especially  vulnerable  would  be  the 
major  New  Yca-k  City  banks,  whose  hold- 
ings— amounting  to  «1.2S-bUUon  In  April — 
are  now  thought  to  be  about  $750-mllllon. 
The  banks'  equity  has  been  weakened  lately 
from  other  Investments — In  real-estate  In- 
vestment trusts  for  example — and  City 
Controller  Harrison  J.  Ooldln  has  warned 
that  a  city  default  could  "pave  the  way 
for  a  run  on  the  banks." 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  31,  19761 
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Undoubtedly  there  have  been  presidential 
speeches  more  outrageous  than  the  one  Pres- 
ident Ford  delivered  on  New  York  City's  fi- 
nancial problems.  But  It  Is  hard  to  remember 
one.  Mr.  Ford  used  all  the  demagogue's 
tricks:  misstating  the  problem,  distorting  the 
facts,  running  down  the  critics,  resorting  to 
pious  platitudes  and  appealing  to  prejudice. 
In  the  end,  he  contradicted  himself  by  rec- 
ommending that  the  federal  government.  In 
the  person  of  a  federal  Judge,  supervise  New 
York's  future  finances  after  he  had  explained 
why  supervision  by  the  federal  government 
would  be  disastrous.  One  way  or  another,  the 
nation  and  New  York  City  will  survive  the 
agonies  that  are  now  Inevitable  for  that  city 
but  they  will  do  so  In  spite  of  the  President's 
leadership,  not  because  of  It. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  New  York's  lead- 
ers are  asking  for  a  "blank  check"  which 
would  reqtUre  other  Americans  to  support 
advantages  for  New  Yorkers  that  they  can- 
not afford  themselves.  The  reality  U  that 
New  York's  leaders  are  not  asking  the  federal 
government  for  an  open-ended  supply  of  fed- 
eral cash;  they  are  asking  that  it  arrange  for 


the  city  to  borrow  money,  which  It  wouI4 
have  to  repay,  on  terms  that  would  requin 
It  to  submit  to  considerable  financial  disci- 
pline. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  New  York's  politi- 
cal leaders  have  "abandoned"  the  city's  fi- 
nancial problems  on  the  federal  doorstep  ilkt 
some  foundling.  The  reality  Is  that  New  York 
State  has  not  only  taken  financial  control  of 
the  city  and  has  committed  millions  of  del- 
lars  to  Its  aid  but  has  fcxxjed  a  wage  freest, 
Job  cutbacks,  a  ctirtallment  of  constructlcQ 
and  the  renegotiation  of  a  major  labor  coo- 
tract. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  claims  all  of  the  city's  fl> 
nanclal  woes  are  due  to  bad  management 
The  reality  Is  that  some  of  the  city's  prob- 
lems have  been  forced  upon  It  by  events  b»> 
yond  Its  control;  the  price  New  York  Clt| 
has  paid  over  the  decades  as  the  receiver  at 
Immigrants — first  from  abroad  and  later  fraa 
the  South  and  Puerto  Rico — has  been  enor- 
mous. 

Item :  Mr.  Ford  says  that  the  only  losers  If 
New  York  XUtJr\  goes  bankrupt  will  be  tbt 
"large  Investors  i^nd  big  banks."  The  reaUty 
Is  that  thousands  of  little  investors,  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere,  stand  to  lose  di- 
rectly and  many  more  will  be  placed  In  indi- 
rect peril  If  the  shock  waves  of  such  bank- 
ruptcy spread. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  "a  few  desperatt 
New  York  officials  and  bankers"  have  been 
trying  to  stampede  Congress  Into  action.  Tin 
reality  Is  that  deep  concern  about  the  Impact 
of  a  New  York  default  on  the  nation's  entlw 
economy  exists  among  mayors,  bankers  a:ad 
financial  experts  all  across  the  country— in- 
cluding, among  other  ranking  officials  of  Mr. 
Ford's  own  administration,  his  Vice  Freat- 
dent. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  there  are  choices 
available  to  New  York  leaders  other  than  de- 
fault or  bankruptcy  or  federal  aid  If  only 
they  would  seize  them.  The  reality  Is  that 
New  York  almost  certainly  cannot  avoid  de- 
faulting on  Its  debts  within  a  few  weeks  un- 
less It  gets  help  from  somewhere. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  most  other  big 
cities  have  faced  the  same  problems  as  New 
York's  and  have  stayed  financially  healthy. 
The  reality  Is  that  New  York's  problems  are 
unique  If  only  because  of  their  size  and  that 
some  other  big  cities  are  In  serious  financial 
difficulty. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  the  "cities  and 
the  federal  government  were  the  creatures 
of  the  States."  We  had  thought  that  John 
Marshall  and  a  Civil  War  had  put  this  old 
states  rights'  shibboleth  to  rest  more  than 
a  century  ago. 

There  are  more  examples.  But  these  should 
be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  general 
character  of  the  President's  speech.  Two 
additional  aspects  of  the  President's  ap- 
proach deserve  mention.  It  Is  Ironic  that  a 
President  whose  first  budget  recommended 
the  largest  governmental  deficit  since  the 
pharaohs  built  the  pyramids  should  choose 
to  attack  ao  viciously  the  officials  of  New 
York  City  for  running  a  deficit  less  than 
half  as  large  In  relation  to  total  spending 
as  that  of  the  federal  government.  And  It  Is 
Ironic  that  a  President  who  has  been  a 
vigorous  critic  of  the  federal  cotirts  when 
they  have  taken  partial  control  of  a  local 
school  system  should  recommend  that  those 
same  courts  take  total  control  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  city. 

As  to  the  substance  of  Mr.  Ford's  program. 
It  Is  clear  that  Congress  should  pass  quickly 
the  changes  In  the  bankruptcy  act  he  sup- 
ports. Indeed,  It  ought  to  have  passed  these 
some  time  ago.  Similar  proposals  were  urged 
upon  It  last  spring  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  And. 
despite  the  President's  opposition,  Congress 
does  need  to  continue  work  on  a  program 
to  provide  an  emergency  federal  guarantee 
for  mimldpal  bonds.  It  Is  faintly  possible, 
although  not  likely,  that  somewhere— per- 
haps In  the  treasuries  of  the  labor  unions — 
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New  York  City  will  find  the  money  to  avoid 
formal  bankruptcy.  But  if  It  does  not.  Its 
bankruptcy  could  create  chaotic  conditions 
in  the  municipal  bond  market  which  would 
make  a  federal  safety  net  of  some  kind 
essential. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  by  tiu-nlng  this  ley 
shoulder  to  New  York  City,  President  Ford 
will  force  its  leaders  to  take  painful  steps 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  taken  and 
to  find  soiutlons  to  their  own  problems  that 
are  not  now  visible.  If  so.  his  Judgment  on 
what  the  role  of  the  federal  government 
should  have  been  will  be  vindicated.  But 
that  will  still  not  excuse  the  rhetoric  of  a 
speech  which  deliberately  conceals  from  the 
American  people  the  potential  serloiisness 
of  a  problem  for  which  there  is  no  assured 
solution.  To  build  political  capital  on  the 
latent  antagonism  that  exists  toward  New 
York  City,  and  all  It  stands  for.  Is  no  wa; 
for  a  national  leader  to  prepare  public  opin- 
ion to  deal  with  a  crisis  which  may  well  turn 
out  to  have  profound  consequences  nation- 
wide. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  2,  1976] 

The  Potentials   in  a  Default  Abe  Mant 

And  Perilous 

(By  John  Darn  ton) 

For  New  York  City,  there  are  only  three 
choices  left. 

The  first  is  a  loan-guarantee  bill,  with 
provisions  repugnant  to  the  city.  It  has 
little  chance  of  Congressional  passage  and 
the  President  has  vowed  to  veto  it.  The  sec- 
ond is  use  of  the  city's  pension  funds  to  bor- 
row money.  It  would  entail  considerable 
logistical  and  perhaps  legal  complications. 

The  third  is  default  and  then  bankruptcy. 
While  most  onlookers  would  agree  that  this 
alternative  has  perhaps  become  the  most 
Ukely.  they  also  would  agree  that  It  is  the 
least  known. 

The  question  of  what  default  would  mean 
cannot  be  answered  by  lawyers,  because  the 
spiral  of  lawsuits  that  default  would  en- 
gender win  make  new  law.  It  cannot  be  an- 
swered by  economists,  because  the  unknowns, 
beginning  with  the  anonymity  of  the  city's 
lender-creditors,  are  simply  too  numerous.  It 
cannot  be  aswered  by  historians,  because  it 
has  never  happened  before  on  such  a  scale. 

"When  the  President  says  that  default  can 
be  'orderly,'  we  get  upset,"  said  Ira  Mlllsteln, 
a  lawyer  now  continually  on  call  at  City  Hall. 
"None  of  us  has  ever  seen  an  orderly  default." 

Predictions  of  what  New  York  would  be  Uke 
after  default  have  come  from  President  Ford, 
who  foresaw  "temporary  inconveniences"  for 
city  residents,  and  from  Governor  Carey. 
Mayor  Beame  and  other  local  officials,  who 
have  conjured  up  apocalyptic  Images  for  the 
benefit  of  Congressmen  considering  Federal 
assistance.  No  one  can  say  who  Is  right. 

Under  the  proposed  revision  of  Federal 
statutes,  if  the  city  defaults.  It  would  file  a 
petition  of  bankruptcy  in  Federal  court.  It 
would  be  protected  against  the  seizure  of 
assets  or  revenues  by  creditors  and  the  court 
would  supervise  a  plan  to  restructure  the 
city's  payments.  The  court  also  would  over- 
see the  sale  of  debt  certificates  to  keep  the 
city's  vital   services  going. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  effects  of  a  default 
would  be  seen  on  the  day  It  occurs.  Providing 
that  the  city's  treasury  is  not  totally  de- 
pleted, city  workers  would  not  face  a  "pay- 
less  payday"  Immediately.  City  operations 
would  be  normal.  And,  providing  that  the 
debt  certificates  are  marketable,  some  rev- 
enues from  borrowing  would  continue  to 
come  Into  city  coffers  in  the  days  ahead. 

But  the  effects  of  default  could  soon  be- 
come all  too  apparent— for  the  city's  cash 
portage  between  December  and  March,  even 
If  not  a  single  note  or  bond  were  paid  off. 
amounts  to  $1.2-blllUon.  It  would  seem  un- 
likely that  enough  debt  certificates  could  be 
sold,  OT  would  be  pemUtted  by  the  court  to 
b*  sold,  to  maintain  services  at  such  an  ex- 


pensive outlay.  At  a  time  when  past  creditors 
would  be  kept  waiting,  the  court  would  have 
difficulty  countenancing  such  a  heavy  bor- 
rowing schedule. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  default  could  trigger  a  falloff  in  the 
city's  anticipated  revenues.  Noteholders, 
bondholders,  venders,  contractors  and  other 
creditors  who  go  unpaid  might  well  refrain 
from  paying  taxes.  Some  estimates  place  this 
falloff  as  high  as  $100-mllllon  a  month.  This 
would  Increase  the  city's  revenue  shortfall  to 
$1.6-blllllon  by  March,  or  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  amount  that  the  city  had  expected 
to  spend  on  operating  expenses  during  that 
time. 

"Taken  at  its  worst."  said  one  city  official, 
"that  means  50  cents  on  the  dollar  that  we 
won't  be  able  to  pay  out.  So  what  are  we  go- 
ing to  do?  Pay  cops  50  cents  on  the  dollar? 
Pay  welfare  checks  50  cents  on  the  dollar?" 

The  choices  would  be  painful.  The  Federal 
legislation  insures  that  essential  services, 
such  as  police  and  fire  protection  and  health 
services,  be  maintained.  But  it  does  not  say 
they  must  be  maintained  at  their  former 
levels.  Garbage  pickups  could  be  cut  back. 
There  could  be  fewer  policemen  in  neighbor- 
hood precincts.  More  firemen  could  be  laid 
off. 

The  federal  legislation  appears  to  insure  a 
continuity  of  payments  for  welfare  and  Med- 
icaid. But  a  host  of  supportive  services  for 
the  poor,  day-care  centers.  Job  programs,  sen- 
ior citizen  centers,  could  be  curtailed. 

The  tangle  of  litigation  that  a  city  default 
would  incur  could  last  as  long  as  a  decade.  A 
seemingly  straightforward  question,  such  as 
who  should  be  designated  to  represent  the 
city's  thousands  of  creditors,  becomes  enor- 
mously complicated.  In  the  recent  bank- 
ruptcy case  of  the  Herstatt  Bank  in  Germany, 
a  sports  stadium  in  Cologne  had  to  be  used 
Just  to  bring  together  all  the  creditors  who 
Insisted  on  separate  representation.  "If  we 
have  a  default,"  remarked  one  observer,  "the 
only  growth  Industry  In  the  city  will  be  law." 

For  municipal  employees,  a  default  could 
mean  that  their  contracts  could  be  invali- 
dated. For  venders — all  except  those  whose 
services  and  materials  were  provided  within 
four  months  before  the  bankrptcy  filing — It 
could  mean  long  waits  for  payment,  which 
could  hurt  their  own  solvency. 

Default  would  be  felt  immediately  and 
most  severely  among  the  holders  of  the  city's 
*12.4-blllion  In  outstanding  securities.  The 
securities  would  drop  in  -value,  perhaps  pre- 
cipitously. One  estimate  by  Lebanthal  &  Co., 
a  Wall  Street  bond  house,  estimates  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  city's  bonds,  as  distinct  from 
notes,  are  held  by  individuals  and  not  banks. 
The  estimate  was  based  on  the  firm's  own 
past  sales,  amounting  to  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  city  bonds  sold.  City  securities  that  have 
been  used  as  collateral  for  loans  by  individu- 
als and  businesses  alike  could  be  called  In 
question. 

Banks,  especially  those  in  New  York  City, 
which  are  thought  to  hold  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  In  city  securities, 
would  be  faced  with  overnight  losses.  A  recent 
Federal  survey  has  concluded  that  about  a 
hundred  of  the  14,000  banks  In  the  nation 
holding  large  quantities  of  city  bonds  and 
notes  woxild  be  In  serious  difficulty  In  the 
event  of  a  default.  Arthur  Burns,  the  I'ederal 
Reserve  chairman,  has  promised  that  the 
Reserve  would  come  to  the  aid  of  member 
banks,  permitting  them  large-scale  borrow- 
ing with  city  securities  as  collateral  at  face 
value.  But  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, which  regrUates  stock  trading.  Is 
apt  to  Insist  that  the  banks  account  for  their 
portfolio  losses. 

The  banks  have  been  rendered  more  vul- 
nerable by  other  losses  recently — In  real 
estate  Investment  trusts,  on  oil  tanker  loans 
and  by  the  recent  bankruptcy  of  the  W.  T. 
Grant  Company.  They  could  also  be  Inun- 
dated with  litigation  from  stockholders  or 
note  buyers  asserting  that  there  should  have 


been  ample  warnings  that  city  securities  were 
not  a  good  buy. 

As  a  consequence  of  their  difficulties,  the 
banks  could  restrict  their  own  money  lend- 
ing. This  would  mean  that  small  businesses 
in  New  York  could  find  it  more  difficult  to 
obtain  loans,  and  Individuals  could  find  it 
harder  to  get  mortgages. 

Default  would  make  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  city  to  re-enter  the  money-lending 
market  on  Its  own  for  years  and  years.  This  is 
a  serious  consequence,  because  the  city  needs 
borrowed  money  to  bridge  the  periods  be- 
tween the  arrivals  of  Federal  and  state  aid 
and  also  for  capital  construction  projects.  If 
the  city  were  unable  to  borrow  over  a  long 
term,  it  could  not  build  schools,  fire  hotises  or 
sewers. 

The  problem  is  made  still  worse  by  the  fact 
that  30  states  have  laws  prohibiting  various 
Institutional  Investors,  from  insurance  com- 
panies to  commercial  banks  to  guardians, 
from  buying  securities  from  a  municipality 
that  has  previously  defaulted  for  periods  of 
up  to  10,  and  in  some  cases.  20  years. 

If  default  should  lead  to  Increases  In  taxes 
or  a  drastic  reduction  in  city  services,  which 
is  dlfEcult  to  predict  at  this  Juncture.  It  could 
well  hasten  the  exodus  of  businesses  and  the 
middle  class  from  the  city,  further  eroding  its 
already  shrinking  tax  base.  Were  this  to 
occvir.  real  estate  values  could  drop  and 
whether  it  happens  or  not.  the  fear  of  it  could 
produce  a  similar  result.  Some  say  It  already 
has. 

Over  the  long  run.  It  is  the  Intangibles — 
fear  and  uncertainty — that  can  vn-eak  a  stark 
change  In  the  quality  of  life  of  the  city,  that 
could  make  It  a  place  not  quite  as  attractive 
for  corporations  to  locate  In.  tourists  to  visit 
and  residents  to  live. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 


ADJOXJRNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:39  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  November  4, 1975,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOMINA-nON 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  November  3,  1975: 

In  the  Judiciart 

Gerald  B.  TJofiat,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  fifth  circuit  vice  Bryan 
Simpson,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  3,  1975 : 

ItoEKAL  Powot  Commission 

James  G.  Watt,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the 
term  expiring  June  22.  1979. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  conmilttee  of  the  Senate.) 
In  the  National  Oceanic  and  Aticobphixic 
Administration 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration nominations  beginning  Roy  K.  Mat- 
sushlge,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Gerald 
E.  Wheaton.  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  October  30. 1975. 
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ITS    A    GREAT    PUMPKIN    STORY, 
DICK  BENSON 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  wnnr  visoiku 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  3.  1975 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
night  of  October  31,  across  this  Nation, 
millions  of  youngsters  were  a  part  of  the 
world  of  make-believe  iieopled  by  witches 
and  goblins.  It  was  an  exciting  fantasy, 
and  one  in  which  adults  shared  the 
thrills  and  jo3rs  of  children. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  celebra- 
tion of  Halloween  has  assumed  an  om- 
inous and  dangerous  dimension.  "Trick 
or  treat"  has,  for  many  parents,  por- 
tended waves  of  vandalism  and  destruc- 
tion by  tricksters,  and  the  threat  of 
poisoned  candies  and  other  deadly  ob- 
jects delivered  to  trusting  children  by 
treaters.  Such  Incidents  have  led  some 
persons  to  suggest  that  Halloween  be  dis- 
pensed with  or  discouraged.  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph and  I  do  know  that  this  year  only 
six  children  came  to  our  home.  Last  year 
there  were  28  girls  and  bosrs  who  knocked 
at  the  door,  laughing  and  costumed,  and 
with  dads  and  moms  standing  nearby. 
There  was  fear  of  what  could  happen — 
and  the  visitors  lessened. 

I  feel  there  can  still  be  a  celebration — 
not  because  of  my  recoUections  of  what 
a  happy  and  festive  occasion  the  end  of 
the  harvest  brings — but  because  I  know 
that  Halloween  is  a  celebration  that  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  can  enjoy. 

An  example  of  how  to  do  this  in  a  com- 
munity occurred  In  my  hometown  of  El- 
kins,  W.  Va.  Students  from  three  schools. 
led  by  a  member  of  the  Elkins  High 
School  Key  Club,  began  harvesting  a  5- 
acre  field  of  pumpkins,  to  distribute  to 
children  throughout  Randolph  Coimty. 
The  goal  was  to  allow  as  many  children 
as  possible  to  have  their  own  jack-o- 
lan  terns. 

The  project  started  a  year  ago  when 
State  Senator  Richard  Benson,  an  El- 
kins businessman,  noticed  a  shortage  of 
pumpkins,  and  that  those  available  were 
selling  for  as  much  as  $3  each. 

"I  think  every  kid  ought  to  have  a 
pumpkin  on  Halloween,"  he  commented. 
Last  spring,  he  began  planting  a  5- 
acre  section  of  his  farm  with  10,000 
pimipklns.  As  they  grew,  dozens  of  vol- 
unteers joined  In  and  others  donated 
equipment  to  tend  the  pumpkin  crop. 
Teoiagers  worked  3  days  last  week  pick- 
ing the  pumpkins  and  hauling  them  over 
country  roads  to  area  schools  for  dis- 
tribution. 

As  the  world  shudders  in  crises.  Proj- 
ect Pumpkin  is  not  a  momentous  event. 
Yet,  it  Is  a  warm  and  human  story  of 
people  helping  people  and  easing  the 
problems  of  daily  living  for  a  few  brief 
hours.  For  this  reason,  I  share  a  news 
article  in  the  October  24  edition  of  the 
Elkins  Inter-MountaIn,  edited  by  El- 
dora  Nuzum,  which  details  the  good  work 
that  Dick  Benson  and  volunteers  per- 
formed. And  It  was  front  page.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 

prlnfted  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Tkn  Thousand  Pumpkins  "Just  foe  Chil- 
dren"  HAU.OWXEN     PBOJKTT     OF     SxNATOB 

Benson 

School  cblldren  at  Highland  Park  re- 
fused to  go  out  for  recess  on  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

They  were  afraid  somebody  might  steal 
their  pumpkins. 

They  were  not  alone.  Thousands  of  grade 
school  children  across  the  country  this  week 
received  a  "Jack-o-lantern"  pumpkin  all 
their  own,  compliments  of  Senator  Dick  Ben- 
son, who  grew  10,000  of  the  large,  orange 
vegetables  this  year  especially  so  that  they 
could  be  distributed  to  the  school  children. 
"Linus"  and  "Charlie  Brown,"  costumed 
members  of  the  EHS  Key  Club,  passed  out 
the  pumpkins  to  children  from  a  truck  which 
assured  the  youngsters.  "Yes,  Vlrgtala,  there 
la  a  Great  Pumpkin." 

Approximately  8,000  of  the  pumpkins  have 
already  been  given  away.  ChUdren  who  were 
absent  from  school,  or  who  did  not  get  one 
for  some  other  reason,  are  welcome  to  go  to 
Benson's  farm  on  the  Ward  Road  and  pick 
out  their  own,  he  said  today.  There  are  about 
2,000  left  In  one  end  of  the  field  and  loaded 
on  a  flat-bed  truck  parked  there. 

Receiving  pumpkins  were  children  at  Bev- 
erly Elementary  School.  Central  School  An- 
nex, Central  School,  Coalton  Elementary 
School,  Vocational  Center  In  South  Elkins, 
Elkins  Kindergarten  Center,  Highland  Park 
Elementary  School,  Homestead  Elementary 
School,  Kerens  Grade  School,  Montrose 
Grade  School,  Norton  Grade  School,  First 
Ward  School,  Third  Ward  School.  Harman 
Elementary  School,  Whltmer  Elementary 
School,  Pickens  Grade  School,  TRY  Center  at 
Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Children's  Home 
and  the  Creative  Day  Care  Center,  MIU  Creek 
Grade  School,  Valley  Head  Grade  School,  Lu- 
theran Day  Care  Center,  and  Valley  School 
That's  the  end  of  a  story  that  began  a  year 
ago,  when  Benson  noticed  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  shortage  of  pumpkins  and 
that  what  few  there  were  were  selling  for 
as  much  as  three  dollars  each. 

"I  think  every  kid  ought  to  have  a  pump- 
kin at  Halloween,"  Benson  says.  "They  can't 
go  out  trlck-or-treatlng  now  because  of  the 
hazard  to  their  safety,  so  what's  left?" 

Consequently,  this  spring— when  planting 
season  rolled  around— Benson  ordered  35 
pounds  of  pumpkin  seed  from  a  company  in 
nunols,  and  he  and  his  friends  began  plant- 
ing them  In  a  flve-acre  field. 

They  had  an  awful  time.  First  they  be- 
gan to  plant  the  seeds  by  hand,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  "that  would  have  taken 
approximately  400  years."  Benson  laughs  now 
They  located  Jack  Harper,  a  farmer  with 
an  old  corn  planter,  and  asked  to  use  It  The 
seed-selecting  mechanism  was  removed  be- 
cause the  pumpkin  seeds  were  too  large  to 
go  through  it.  and  replaced  with  a  funnel 
Two  people  rode  In  seats  mounted  on  the 
back  of  the  planter  and  fed  the  pumpkin 
seeds  by  hand  Into  the  funnel. 
It  took  a  while,  but  the  Job  got  done 
"We  were  late  getting  thfem  out  because  of 
the  wet  ground,  too,"  Benson  recalls.  "It  was 
about  mid-June  when  we  planted  them  so 
consequently  many  of  the  pumpkins  didn't 
get  too  big." 

The  pumpkins  grew  In  the  field  all  sum- 
mer, slowly  getting  larger  and  turning  orange 
under  the  bright  sunny  skies. 

When  faU  came  and  it  was  time  to  pick 
them,  there  were  10.000  pumpkins  ready  and 
watting.  ' 


"At  first  I  estimated  there  were  probably 
about  5,000,"  Benson  laughs  now.  "They 
started  picking  and  counting  and  giving  them 
away,  and  I  figured  there  were  7,000. 

"Now,  when  it's  all  done,  I'd  guess  there 
were  closer  to  10,000." 

When  Nella's  Nursing  Home  heard  that 
the  schools  were  getting  pumpkins,  they 
caUed  and  asked  if  they  could  have  80— one 
for  each  of  their  patients.  Before  long,  the 
pumpkins  were  there. 

Word  of  the  project  spread  as  far  as  Buck- 
hannon  and  after  all  schools  in  Randolph 
County  had  received  their  pumpkins,  2,000 
more  were  shipped  off  to  Upshur  County  for 
children  there. 

The  project  was  not  Benson's  alone,  how- 
ever. It  was  more  of  a  community  activity 
Involving  residents  of  the  entire  county. 

But  by  far  the  biggest  amoimt  of  help 
came  from  the  Key  Club  at  Elkins  High 
School,  which— with  the  blessing  of  Bcho<a 
principal  Charles  Basil — spent  the  better 
part  of  three  days  harvesting  the  pumpkina 
and  delivering  them  around  the  country. 

Helping  with  the  project  were  Key  Club- 
bers Randy  Sharps  (president).  Bill  Powell 
(secretary).  Sam  Maynard.  Rusty  Doerr.  Jay 
Wallace.  Larry  Ward.  Larry  Andrews,  Joe 
Barkman,  Greg  Jones,  Jeff  Zurbach,  Dave 
Davis,  Bill  Santmyer,  Butch  Antollni,  Logan 
Landrum,  Doug  Rinnell,  Steve  Ross,  Eddie 
Phares,  Prank  Mams  and  Bob  Wilmoth  (ad- 
viser). 

Randolph  County  Board  of  Education 
president  Carole  Hyre  contacted  other  mem- 
bcrs  of  the  school  board,  getting  permission 
for  the  pumpkins  to  be  delivered  to  county 
schools. 

"They  even  offered  to  send  the  piunpklns 
out  in  school  buses,"  Benson  notes,  "but 
we  had  adequate  trucks  to  haul  them  so  we 
didn't  have  to  take  them  up  on  that." 

Volimteer  artist  Peggy  Howell  designed 
"Great  Pumpkin"  posters  to  deck  the  sides 
of  the  trucks  In  which  the  pumpkins  were 
delivered. 

Mrs.  Betty  Armstrong  called  all  schools  In 
the  county,  clearing  the  project  with  them 
and  seeing  how  many  pumpkins  they  woxild 
need. 

Dr.  Paul  Snedegar,  Charles  McClintic  of 
Beverly,  and  A.  D.  McLaughlin  of  Massey 
Ferguson  Tractor  Sales  both  provided  equip- 
ment to  help  with  the  planting.  Kermit 
Rlnell,  a  fishery  biologist  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  and  Brownie 
Kennedy  supplied  the  farm  "know-how," 
Benson  recalls. 

Charles  McCllntlc  of  the  Department  of 
Agrlcxilture  provided  technical  advice  on  the 
planting.  And  Douglas  and  Karen  Rlnell 
were  in  the  field  for  two  or  three  days  work- 
ing along  with  the  adults. 

Donating  trucks  to  help  haul  the  harvest 
were  Oino's  Paul  Bunner  of  Czar,  Fred  De- 
Motto  of  Coalton,  Builder's  Supply  Com- 
pany, and  Bums  Motor  Freight  of  Marllnton. 
Tractors  were  provided  by  Valley  Supply 
and  Randy  Marson. 

Mike  Pomp  came  from  Bellngton  to  help 
with  the  pumpkin  harvest. 


A  COMMUNITY  THAT  CARES 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3.  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
address  the  Congress  about  one  of  my 
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young  constituents,  Miss  Kim  Kelley  of 
West  Isllp.  Kim,  who  Is  a  victim  of  ce- 
rebral pakey,  Is  legally  blind  and  a  quad- 
raplegic.  She  is  currently  awaiting  a 
pacemaker  implant  operation  that  might 
give  her  a  whole  new  life. 

Because  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  this 
operation  many  generous  and  concerned 
people  in  the  Babylon-Islip  area  have 
formed  the  "We  Care  Club"  to  raise 
funds  to  help  the  Kelley  f {maily  finance 
Kim's  operation.  As  of  this  date  almost 
$3,000  has  been  raised  for  this  fund 
through  personal  donations  and  such 
community  activities  as  a  recent  fair 
organized  and  run  by  a  group  of  West 
Islip  youngsters  that  raised  $141.30. 

With  efforts  like  these  and  continued 
community  support  the  Kelley  family 
hopes  to  reach  its  goal  before  the  No- 
vember 25  operation. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  commend 
all  those  who  have  already  opened  their 
hearts  to  aid  Kim.  It  is  tremendously  re- 
warding, particularly  in  these  times  of 
economic  hardship,  to  see  a  commimlty 
join  together  so  willingly  to  aid  a  young 
person  in  need  of  assistance.  The  articles 
reprinted  below  give  an  idea  of  how  won- 
derful this  effort  has  been  put  forth  by 
the  residents  of  Suffolk  County: 
[Prom  the  Babylon  Beacon,  Oct.  16,  1975] 
More  Funds  foe  Kim  Kellet 
(By  Ann  Ollmore) 

Each  day  brings  more  money,  more  mes- 
sages of  encouragement  and  more  fund  rais- 
ing plans  to  help  Kim  Kelley  and  her  family 
of  West  Isllp  meet  the  incredible  costs  of  the 
pacemaker  operation  scheduled  for  Nov. 
2Sth,  an  operation  which  will  probably  mean 
a  whole  new  life  for  Kim. 

Although  the  Kelley's  have  Blue  Cross  in- 
surance, It  only  pays  a  portion  of  the  $20,000 
needed  for  the  operation.  Medicaid,  which 
the  Kelley's  thought  would  pay  half  of  the 
expenses,  does  not  cover  the  operation  be- 
cause It  Is  still  considered  experimental. 
Elm  Is  a  cerebral  palsy  spastic  who  is  not 
able  to  walk  or  use  her  hands  and  is  con- 
sidered blind.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  pacemaker 
will  relieve  most  of  the  spasticity  and  allow 
Kim  to  lead  an  almost  normal  life. 

The  Beacon,  along  with  the  We  Care  Club, 
has  been  receiving  checks  and  cash  each 
day  to  add  to  the  Kim  Kelley  Fund.  As  of 
this  week  a  total  of  $500  has  been  deposited 
In  the  fund  account,  all  of  which  are  con- 
tributions from  our  readers. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  We  Care  Club  has 
collected  $2,604.50,  some  of  which  has  been 
given  by  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Association.  The 
We  Care  Club  is  planning  a  Walk-A-Thon 
for  Kim  on  Nov.  2  In  Huntington.  More  In- 
formation on  that  event  is  available  by  call- 
ing 277-9664  or  HA  7-5992. 

As  announced  In  last  week's  Beacon, 
Flynn's  Restaurant  in  Bay  Shore  Is  sponsor- 
ing a  dinner  dance  for  Monday,  Nov.  3rd, 
with  all  profits  going  to  the  Kim  Kelley 
Fund.  The  tickets  are  being  sold  for  $50  a 
person  either  at  the  Beacon  office  or  at 
Plynn's. 

It  wUl  Include  cocktails,  from  8  to  9  P.M., 
Which  Includes  a  smorgasbord  buffet,  fol- 
lowed by  a  roast  beef  dinner,  unlimited  liq- 
uor all  night  and  dancing.  The  waitresses, 
the  chefs,  the  men  In  the  orchestra,  the  sup- 
pliers— all  of  them  are  donating  their  time 
for  Kim. 

It  was  also  noted  this  week  that  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Organl2atlon  of  the  West 
Isllp  High  School,  of  which  Kim  is  a  1975 
graduate,  has  donated  $200  from  various 
fund-raising  events. 

Jo  Kelley,  Kim's  mother,  said  on  Tuesday 
that  Congressman  Thomas  Downey's  olBce 
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had  called  to  ask  the  Kelley's  to  appear  at 
a  hearing  at  the  Bay  Shore  Memorial  Build- 
ing on  October  24th  to  talk  about  the  opera- 
tion before  a  hearing  being  held  by  the 
Suffolk  County  Board  of  Health  and  Medi- 
caid. Medicaid  has  been  unable  to  assist 
patients  who  have  had  or  need  the  opera- 
tion that  Kim  will  have  because  it  is  con- 
sidered experimental.  "If  they  can  change 
the  law  to  Include  this  operation  for  people. 
It  will  be  a  wonderful  thing",  Mrs.  Kelley 
said.  "It  will  be  too  late  to  help  Kim  but 
It  may  help  other  people  who  need  it  In  the 
future."  The  hearing  wm  arranged  through 
Congressman  Downey's  office. 

Contributions  will  continue  to  be  accepted 
at  the  Beacon  office  on  Deer  Park  Avenue 
or  mailed  to  Beacon,  Box  L,  Babylon,  N.Y. 
11702.  Tickets  for  the  dinner  are  also  avail- 
able at  the  Beacon  office.  Among  the  donors 
who  sent  money  to  the  Kim  Kelley  Fund 
this  week  were  Phil  and  Jean  Clark,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Valerius,  the  Richard  TTumble 
family,  the  John  McKeown  famUy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jere  Zimmerly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhodes 
Coplthorn,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Qulnn,  and  Theresa 
Glorglannl. 

A  typical  message  sent  along  with  one 
contribution  read:  "Our  prayers  will  be 
with  you  on  your  big  day,  Kim.  God  bless 
you  and  best  wishes." 

[From  Newsday,  Oct.  22, 1976] 
"Speaking  Out  To  Piu.  the  MsoicAm  Gap" 

("The  girl  next  to  me  couldn't  move  before 
the  operation — the  cerebral  palsy  had  made 
her  stiff  as  a  board.  Then  they  put  the 
pacemaker  In  her  brain,  placed  something 
tempting,  a  soda,  on  her  night  table  and  left 
the  room.  She  turned  over,  grabbed  the  can, 
pulled  it  through  the  bars  of  her  bed  and 
drank  it.  I  had  all  I  could  to  keep  from 
crying,  it  was  so  beautiful.") 

(By  NeUl  S.  Rosenfeld) 

West  Islip. — Recalling  that  Incident,  Kim 
Kelley,  a  cerebral  palsy  victim,  lolled  back 
in  her  wheelchair,  then,  with  an  effort, 
brought  her  arm  down  from  the  air.  She  is 
going  to  have  a  similar  operation  Nov.  24, 
and  that  makes  her  very  happy.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  operation  have 
left  her  frustrated. 

Implanting  a  cerebellum  stimulator  to  Im- 
prove her  muscle  control  will  cost  $20,000, 
her  mother,  Jo,  said.  Her  mother  says  the 
family  can't  afford  it,  and  it  Is  unclear  who 
will  pay  for  it.  But  one  thing  is  quite  clear: 
Medicaid  won't. 

Miss  Kelley's  father,  Lee,  is  a  machinist, 
and  the  family  income  Is  too  high  to  allow 
them  to  qualify  for  Medicaid.  But  Miss 
Kelley,  who  though  legally  blind,  graduated 
from  West  Islip  High  School  in  June,  is 
not  employed  and  she  has  qualified  recently 
for  Medicaid  as  an  individual.  "We  had 
hoped  that  when  Kim  turned  18  in  May  and 
got  her  Medicaid  card  that  they  would  pay 
for  it,"  Mrs.  KeUey  said.  "But  they  won't. 
They  consider  it  experimental." 

But  a  local  newspaper,  the  Babylon  Bea- 
con, and  the  We  Care  Club  of  East  Islip 
are  willing  to  back  the  operation.  Together 
they  have  raised  $2,200  so  far.  A  walk- 
athon  Is  scheduled  for  Nov.  2  and  a  $60-a- 
plate  dinner  Is  set  for  Nov.  3.  That  will 
help  Miss  Kelley,  but  she  is  concerned  about 
others. 

hearing  on  stimulators 
"The  government  will  pay  for  wheelchairs 
and  crutches  and  any  other  gadget  except  for 
the  one  that  will  really  help  us."  Miss  Kelley 
said.  She  plans  to  say  it  again  Friday  at  a 
bearing  Rep.  Thomas  Downey  (D-Isllp)  and 
Assemb.  Paul  Harenberg  (D-Bayport)  are 
holding  to  see  why  the  stimulators  are  still 
considered  experimental.  The  hearing  is  part 
of  a  general  exploration  of  gaps  in  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  coverage.  "Changing  the  law 
won't  help  me,"  Miss  Kelley  said.  "I'm  get- 
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ting  my  pacemaker  Nov.  24.  But  there  are 
other  kids  who  need  It." 

During  the  operation  at  St.  Barnabas  Hos- 
pital in  the  Bronx,  doctors  will  place  wires 
on  the  membrane  surrounding  her  cerebel- 
lum. The  wires  will  extend  to  her  chest  where 
a  radio  receiver  will  be  implanted  and  a 
transmitter  attached  externally.  Like  a  heart 
pacemaker,  the  stimulator  delivers  a  minute 
electric  current  to  the  brain,  removing  the 
spasms  that  overwhelm  Miss  Kelley's  volun- 
tary movement.  The  device  is  also  similar  to 
one  recently  Implanted  into  the  spine  of 
Ronald  Coren  of  West'  SayvlUe.  a  multiple 
sclerosis  victim. 

According  to  neurosurgeons,  neither  device 
cures  the  disease  or  Inhibits  Its  spread,  but 
through  a  process  not  entirely  understood, 
the  electrical  pulses  restore  close  to  normal 
functioning  In  some  patients. 

RESEABCM    UNDEBWAT 

Dr.  Helnrlch  Bantll,  a  neiu^physiologlst  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School, 
has  an  $87,000  federal  contract  to  find  out 
how  the  device  works  on  the  nervous  system 
and  to  develop  an  animal  model  to  show  what 
it  can  do  for  cerebral  palsy  and  epUepsy. 
Bantu  estimated  that  between  200  and  300 
of  the  cerebellum  stimulators  have  been  Im- 
planted since  1971,  compared  with  about 
3,000  spinal  stimulators  in  the  same  period. 

But  neither  device  is  covered  by  Medicaid 
or  Medicare.  In  July.  Social  Seciu-ity  prom- 
ised an  investigation  of  both  devices,  but  last 
week.  Dr.  Linda  Cohen  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Bureau  of  Quality  Assurance  said, 
"The  only  things  in  the  file  are  letters  from 
patients  and  congressmen  and  newspaper 
articles.  There's  absolutely  no  new  informa- 
tion." 

While  bureaucrats  may  have  their  doubts. 
Miss  Kelley  doesn't.  When  doctors  at  St. 
Barnabas  told  her  she  is  one  of  the  few  cere- 
bral palsy  victims  suitable  for  Implantation, 
she  decided  not  to  start  classes  at  the  State 
Agrlcultvu^  and  Technical  College  at  Parm- 
Ingdale,  where  she  has  been  accepted  into 
a  five-year  program  for  a  degree  in  rehabili- 
tation therapy,  she  wants  to  wait  until  after 
the  operation  when,  with  physical  therapy, 
she  will,  she  said,  be  able  to  take  care  of  her 
needs,  feed  herself  and  focus  her  eyes.  "And." 
she  said,  "I  want  to  walk  into  my  first  day 
of  classes." 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1975 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Rooney,  brought  sor- 
row to  my  heart.  Congressman  Rooney 
was  a  valued  personal  friend  of  mine  and 
during  his  long  service  as  chairman  of  a 
key  House  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee he  proved  himself  a  friend  of  the 
south  Texas  district  I  represent  here. 

My  area  owes  a  tremendous  debt  to 
this  man.  My  district  Is  on  the  border 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
and  time  and  time  again  Congressman 
Rooney's  power  over  expenditures  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice  proved 
crucial  In  advancing  projects  of  benefit 
to  both  coimtries. 

He  traveled  into  south  Texas  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  whether  these  projects 
were  justified.  Once  convinced  that  they 
were,  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
finance  Falcon  Dam  and  Anzaldous  Dam. 
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He  again  came  to  my  district's  aid  by 
throwing  his  strength  behind  efforts  to 
obtain  Federal  assistance  to  finance  a 
far-reaching  Rio  Grande  flood  control 
project  after  the  devastation  caused  by 
Hurricane  Beulah  in  1967. 

We  will  long  remember  and  honor 
John  Rooney  In  the  15th  Congressional 
District.  I  mourn  his  passing. 
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"BUSINESSMAN  OP  THE  MONTH* 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGFl 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
consumers  experience  the  frustrating 
and  oftentimes  despairing  consequences 
of  car  trouble — either  through  accidents 
or  normal  wear  and  tear.  The  initial  in- 
convenience is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
conglomeration  of  events  which  are  usu- 
ally imnecessary  and  more  than  likely, 
overly  expensive.  I  am  certain  the  train 
of  events  are  very  familiar  to  each  of 
us — car  breakdown,  estimate  of  repairs, 
long  delays,  return  of  car,  hiked  up  costs, 
faulty  craftsmanship,  return  of  car  to 
repairmen,  long  delays  again,  and  ulti- 
mately another  unexpected  debit  from 
our  tightly  squeezed  budget.  Of  course, 
some  of  these  events  are  imavoidable  but 
then  again,  many  of  us  are  the  victims 
of  services  of  which  we  are  highly  igno- 
rant, that  is,  the  ability  to  intelligenUy 
evaluate  how  much,  what  for,  and  why 
this. 

Recently,  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Sun,  a  local  newspaper,  provided  the 
Washington  commiuilty  with  one  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Junius  W.  Gray,  Jr., 
operates  a  garage  on  14th  Street  which 
is  consumer  oriented  rather  than  "rip- 
off"  oriented.  I,  personally,  have  availed 
myself  of  Mr.  Gray's  services  and  was 
quite  pleased  with  the  end  result.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Gray  for  proving  that  we  as 
consmners  can  place  our  trust  in  honest 
persons  and  expect  in  good  faith,  a  fruit- 
ful outcome.  At  this  point,  I  share  with 
my  colleagues,  "A  Washington  Sun  Trib- 
ute t<rOray's  Auto  Repairs,  Inc." 

The  article  follows: 
A  Washimcton  Stjn  Salutk  to  Obat's  Auto 
Repaibs,  Inc. 
(By  Dorothy  Prltchett) 

If  you're  one  of  many  persons  who  have 
been  "ripped  off"  after  having  your  car*  or 
truck  repaired,  you  may  wonder  why  the 
Washington  Sun  Is  saluting  an  auto  repair 
■hop.  Our  reason  la  simple.  Unlike  the  others. 
Oray's  Automotive  Repairs,  Inc.  is  customer- 
oriented,  not  money-oriented,  and  quite 
frankly,  operator,  Junius  W.  Oray,  Jr.,  will 
have  It  no  other  way.  Customers  driving  into 
his  garage  not  only  get  superior  service,  but 
preferential  treatment,  as  well,  and  com- 
plete assurance  that  all  repair  work  Is  guar- 
anteed. The  shop,  which  ts  located  at  1630 
14tfa  8t^  N.W.  employs  9  trained  expert  serv- 
icemen and  mechanics  in  all  areas.  Com- 
plete automobile  (Including  foreign  cars) 
and  truck  service  Includes:  body  and  fen- 
der work  and  auto  painting;  air  condition - 
.  tng  repairs  and  semoe;  brake  work;  engine 
tune-ups;  minor  transmission  repairs;  re- 
placement   of    U-Jolnts    and    axlebearlngs; 


shocks    Installed;     front-end    repairs; 
towing  service. 

The  garage  first  opened  its  doors  In  Octo- 
ber 1969.  under  the  name  of  Oray's  Auto 
Service  at  6403  Blair  Rd.,  N.W.,  as  a  small, 
2-bay  facility  with  only  two  full-time  and 
two  part-time  employees.  In  April  1973,  the 
repair  shop  was  relocated  to  Its  present  ad- 
dress, and  at  that  time.  It  became  a  corpo- 
ration with  Mr.  Oray  as  president;  his  wife. 
Dr.  Verna  K.  Oray,  as  secretary;  and  their 
son,  Charles,  as  treasurer.  Progressive  In  its 
outlook,  the  shop  has  facilities  large  enough 
to  accommodate  from  40  to  60  cars.  It  spe- 
cializes In  body  and  fender  work  and  auto 
painting.  The  body,  fender  work  and  paint- 
ing are  done  on  the  second  floor  of  the  ga- 
rage. This  leaves  the  first  floor  free  for  air 
conditioning  and  heating  services,  as  well 
as  general  auto  and  truck  repairs.  Customers 
who  wait  while  their  vehicles  are  being  serv- 
iced may  relax  and  read  or  watch  television 
in  the  waiting  area  of  the  shop.  Ample  park- 
ing space  is  avaUable  in  the  rear  of  the 
building. 

Junlvis  Oray  has  22  years  of  experience  in 
automotive  repair  work.  He  decided  to  open 
his  own  business  after  becoming  disen- 
chanted with  many  of  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  some  automotive  •  •  •  decided  that 
his  shop  would  focus  on  the  Interests  and  the 
needs  of  customers.  He  believed  that  he  could 
give  them  their  dollars'  worth  and  stlU  op- 
erate successfully.  To  date,  his  formula  has 
proved  to  be  a  winner,  as  satisfied  cus- 
tomers are  his  best  source  of  advertisement. 
The  shop  is  centrally  located,  which  makes  It 
convenient  for  people  who  have  to  leave  their 
cars  to  be  serviced.  Taxlcabs  and  buses  are 
readily  accessible  in  the  14th  street  area.  The 
garage  is  able  to  handle  any  type  of  customer 
problems. 

Civic  minded,  Junius  Oray  Involves  him- 
self In  several  community  projects.  His  main 
hobby  is  motorcycling,  which  he  says,  enables 
him  to  "unwind"  after  a  hard  day's  work. 
He  strongly  supports  the  adage,  "Behind 
every  successful  man  is  a  woman."  He  credits 
much  of  his  success  to  his  wife,  Verna,  whom 
he  calls  his  right  arm.  She  handles  the  pub- 
lic relations  aspects  of  the  business,  includ- 
ing advertising  and  helps  with  the  financial 
aspects.  Including  record  keeping.  Fulltime, 
Dr.  Verna  K.  Oray,  who  earned  a  Ph.D.  degree 
in  English  and  reading  from  the  University 
of  Maryland,  is  Head  of  the  Reading  Depart- 
ment of  Coppin  State  College  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

The  Orays  have  two  sons,  Charles,  a  grad- 
uate of  Howard  University;  and  Prancell,  a 
graduate  of  Tale  University;  and  a  daughter, 
Rita,  who  is  a  senior  at  Vassar  College.  They 
reside  In  northwest  Washington. 

Junius  Oray  enjoys  meeting  the  public 
almost  as  much  as  giving  them  A-1  service  at 
his  garage.  As  a  result,  he  has  converted 
scores  of  customers  into  friends,  and  Is  help- 
ing to  change  the  public's  negative  image  of 
automotive  repair  shops.  For  this,  we  feel  he 
deserves  the  title  of  "Businessman  of  the 
Month." 


and     NEW  BUREAUCRATIC  POWER-GRAB 


HEADLINES 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  3.  1975 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  weU.  what 
else  Is  new? 

"Ford  Won't  Help  N.Y.,  Simon  Says"— 
headline  from  October  20  Washington 
Post. 

"Ford  Asks  $4.7  Billion  Foreign  Aid"— 
headline  from  October  31  Washington 
Post. 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJiday.  November  3,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  power 
of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
bureaucracy  continues  to  grow.  Many  of 
us  have  always  felt  that  the  goal  of  the 
Federal  "educationists"  is  complete  con- 
trol over  all  educational  institutions, 
curriculum,  and  teaching  methods.  Now, 
I  think  most  of  us  expect  that  Federal 
aid  to  education  leads  to  Federal  control 
of  one  sort  or  another;  this  has  been 
fairly  well  proven.  But  a  number  of 
schools  and  colleges  have  avoided  Fed- 
eral controls  and  regulations  by  refusing 
direct  Federal  aid  to  the  institution. 

However,  the  HEW  folks  have  come  up 
with  a  way  to  circumvent  this.  They  are 
using  title  rx  regulations  to  say  that  if 
there  are  students  at  a  particular  insti- 
tution who  are  receiving  some  kind  of 
Federal  financial  assistance,  then  the  en- 
tire Institution  must  comply  with  Fed- 
eral regulations  and  edicts.  This  new  bu- 
reaucratic j)ower-grab  has  caused  partic- 
ular concern  to  Hillsdale  College  in 
Michigan.  Hillsdale  is  an  Institution  of 
noted  academic  quality  which  refuses 
Federal  aid,  as  well  as  State  of  Michi- 
gan aid.  Recently,  Hillsdale's  president, 
George  Roche,  sent  a  letter  informing 
supporters  of  the  college  of  these  new 
HEW  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  200  years  ago  a 
group  of  men  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  made  a  decision; 
that  decision  was  that  they  choose  free- 
dom, as  opposed  to  material  security  of- 
fered by  the  Crown  of  England. 

Hillsdale  College  has  made  the  same 
decision — a  position  that  I  praise  them 
for  making. 

This  is  a  very  significant  decision  mi 
the  part  of  a  very  courageous  board  of 
trustees  at  Hillsdale  College  and  by  a  very 
dedicated  college  president.  Dr.  George 
Roche  III.  This  decision  is  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  from  which 
our  country  was  founded. 

The  bottom  line  is  very  simply  this— 
do  the  people  who  pay  for  the  operation 
of  Hillsdale  College  also  enjoy  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  schools  management, 
or  will  the  ever  expanding  greedy  arm 
of  dictocratic  bureaucrats  in  HEW  run 
Hillsdale  College. 

God  willing  Hillsdale  will  be  successful 
as  were  the  Founding  Fathers. 

I  commend  the  following  letter  from 
Dr.  Roche  and  resolutions  from  the  board 
as  recommended  reading  for  my  col- 
leagues and  all  freedom  loving  Ameri- 
cans: 

HiLLSDALX  College, 
Hillsdale,  Mich..  October  1975. 

Deak  Friend  of  Hillsdale:  Hillsdale  has 
long  prided  Itself  on  its  independence  from 
political  funding.  That  independence  has 
permitted  the  maintenance  of  high  standards 
because  we  have  avoided  the  pressxires  which 
politicized  education  produces.  We  have  been 
able  to  offer  quality  education  to  generations 
of  students,  without  regard  to  race,  sex  or  re- 
ligion. 

Our  Independence  has  been  based  upon  the 
non-acceptance  of  federal  funds  for  any  pur- 
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pose  whatsoever.  There  have  been  students 
on  campus  who  are  individual  recipients  of 
federal  loans,  grants,  veterans  benefits  and 
similar  programs,  but  such  funds  have  never 
been  accepted  by  the  school  as  an  institution. 
Now  the  federal  bureaucracy  has  changed  the 
rule$.  Beginning  in  October.  1975,  Hillsdale 
College  and  all  other  Independent  colleges 
and  universities  are  to  be  regarded  as  "re- 
cipient institutions"  if  they  have  any  stu- 
dents on  campus  who  receive  individual 
funding  through  government  programs.  The 
American  Association  of  Presidents  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universltlee  has  recog- 
nized the  threat  and  is  marshalling  a  cam- 
paign of  determined  resistance. 

Acceptance  of  such  status  as  a  "recipient 
Institution"  opens  the  door  to  federal  con- 
trol of  Hillsdale  College.  The  entire  weight 
of  federal  guidelines,  covering  faculty,  stu- 
dents, curriculum,  dormitories  and  every 
aspect  of  our  existence,  would  potentially 
dominate  our  campus  if  we  once  accept  the 
premise  that  aid  to  an  individual  student 
makes  Hillsdale  College  a  recipient  of  fed- 
eral funds. 

The  issue  at  stake  is  not  equal  treatment 
for  minority  groups  or  women.  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege had  already  pioneered  in  non-discrimi- 
natory treatment  for  over  a  century  before 
the  first  federal  legislation  on  the  subject. 
Our  record  of  non-discrimination  speaks  for 
Itself.  We  have  consistently  displayed  a  wUl- 
Ingness  to  measure  our  faculty  and  students 
by  the  only  yardstick  with  any  real  meaning: 
Individual  performance. 

Now  through  a  bureaucratic  ploy,  Hills- 
dale's Independence  Is  presumably  to  give 
way  to  the  social  engineers  in  Washington. 
Rather  than  allow  such  a  federal  takeover 
of  our  campus,  we  are  prepared  to  refuse 
compliance  with  the  government  edicts  now 
proposed.  None  of  us  at  Hillsdale  under- 
estimates the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  harass  and  possibly  destroy  those 
who  do  not  comply,  but  we  feel  the  fight 
must  be  made  if  independent  education  is 
to  endure  in  America. 

At  the  October  10,  1975,  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  decision  was  unani- 
mously and  vigorously  made  to  resist  federal 
control  with  every  means  at  our  disposal.  It 
is  with  great  pride  that  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  Trustee  Resolution. 

The  Trustees  fully  appreciated  how  high 
the  stakes  are  likely  to  be.  If  the  bureaucracy 
now  withdraws  the  scholarships  and  veterans 
benefits  of  those  students  attending  Hillsdale 
College,  the  federal  government  will  be  dis- 
criminating against  those  students  and  will 
in  effect  be  denying  them  an  education  at  the 
accredited  college  of  their  choice.  The  college 
itself  will  also  be  penalized.  In  an  age  when 
independent  higher  education  already  faces 
inflation,  governmen tally  subsidized  competi- 
tion, and  a  continuing  reduction  of  private 
revenue  through  more  and  more  stringent 
tax  policy,  the  difficulties  of  meeting  the 
budget  and  surviving  have  grown  larger  each 
year.  Now  we  are  faced  with  the  additional 
burden  of  aiding  those  students  against 
whom  the  government  proposes  to  discrimi- 
nate. 

The  additional  financial  burdens  are  enor- 
mous, but  Hillsdale  College  feels  the  fight 
must  be  made.  In  addition  to  the  large  oper- 
ating deficits  which  the  school  must  face, 
the  October  10  meeting  of  the  Trustees  also 
discussed  an  endowment  campaign  of  $25,- 
000,000  for  scholarships  and  faculty  salaries 
to  perpetuate  our  independence — whatever 
new  tax  policies  or  bureaucratic  whims  may 
lie  ahead. 

We  need  help  how  as  never  before.  The 
question  Involved  is  nothing  less  than 
whether  or  not  the  private  sector  can  sur- 
vive in  our  present  society.  At  Hillsdale,  we 
believe  the  answer  Is  a  resotinding  affirma- 
tive. With  your  help,  we  wUl  prove  that  the 
Job  can  be  done. 
All  my  best, 

Qeosqk  Roche. 
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Resolutior 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hillsdale 
College  has  been  made  aware  of  new  restric- 
tive regulations  imposed  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  promul- 
gated under  the  guise  of  Implementing  Title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972; 
and 

Whereas  Hillsdale  College  has  maintained 
its  freedom  and  independence  of  federal  con- 
trol by  consistent  refusal  of  federal  aid  to 
education,  federal  grants  and  any  and  all 
forms  of  subsidy  by  the  Federal  government; 
and 

Whereas,  by  the  regulations  aforemen- 
tioned, the  Federal  government  now  seeks  to 
Impose  its  control  over  such  freedom  and  in- 
dependence through  the  subterfuge  that  a 
few  of  the  students  of  Hillsdale  College  re- 
ceive federal  aid  through  the  medium  of  such 
programs  as  Veterans  Benefits  and  the  Na- 
tional Direct  Student  Loan  P\md;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Hillsdale  College  that  such 
regulations  are  excessive  of  the  authority 
granted  by  Congress  and  violative  of  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  freedom  and  choice  of  this 
institution  and  are  therefore  Immoral  and 
Ulegal;  and 

Whereas  Hillsdale  College  has  traditionally 
far  exceeded  the  social  benefit  purported  to 
be  achieved  in  such  regulations  by  natural 
and  voluntary  non-discrimination:  Now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Hillsdale  College  will  hold 
its  traditional  philosophy  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity without  discrimination  by  reason  of 
race,  religion  cx'  sex,  but  such  non -discrimi- 
nation will  be  voluntary,  thus  preserving 
equality  with  dignity  and  encouraging 
friendship  based  on  recognition  of  equal 
worth  and  mutual  respect;  apd  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  Hillsdale  College 
will,  to  the  extent  of  its  metiger  resovuces 
and  with  the  help  of  Ood.  resist  by  all  legal 
means  this  and  all  other  encroachments  on 
its  freedom  and  independence. 


CUBANS  JOIN  MARXISTS  IN  ANGOLA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1975 

Mr.  McDONAIjD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  Commimist  Cuba  is  inter- 
fering in  other  people's  internal  affairs, 
they  should  read  the  item  that  will  follow 
from  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  on 
Friday,  October  24,  1975.  The  story  de- 
tails the  landing  of  Cuban  soldiers  in 
Angola  to  fight  on  behalf  of  the  Popular 
Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola — 
MPLA.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Cuban 
soldiers  have  been  in  African  fighting. 

I  heartily  commend  this  item  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
feel  that  Fidel  Castro  and  Cuba  have 
changed  and  that  revolution  is  no  longer 
being  exported.  The  item  follows: 

Cttbans  Join  Marxists  in  Angola 

More  than  1,000  Cuban  mercenaries  are 
reinforcing  one  of  Angola's  Nationalist  move- 
ments, the  Marxist-backed  Popular  Move- 
ment for  the  Liberation  of  Angola  (MPLA), 
in  the  country's  civil  war. 

New  evidence  from  Lusaka  sources  sug- 
gests that  Cuba,  with  the  full  backing  of 
Russia,  has  sent  troops  to  help  tip  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  MPLA's  favour  liefore  An- 
gola becomes  Independent  next  month. 

The  Cuban  troops  are  being  landed  in 
Angola  with  the  assistance  of  the  Congo 
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which  is  heavily  Influenced  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

According  to  observers  at  least  three  Cuban 
ships  have  been  operating  in  Angolan  and 
Congolese  waters  in  late  September. 

Two  were  reportedly  sighted  during  the 
first  week  of  October  in  the  harbour  of  Polnte 
Noire,  on  the  Congo  Coast,  where  numerous 
deliveries  of  military  supplies  from  Com- 
munist countries  destined  for  the  MPLA  have 
been  landed. 

VEHICLES   OFF-LOADEO 

One  of  the  Cuban  ships  wcm  Identlfled  as 
the  Vietnam  Herolco.  The  two  ships  off- 
loaded trucks,  some  armoured  vehicles  and 
numerous  crates  to  the  Angolan  vessel 
Luanda. 

The  Luanda  also  took  on  contingents  of 
mainly  Black  Cubans  wearing  military  uni- 
forms. They  described  themselves  to  people 
in  the  port  as  volunteers  on  their  way  to 
Angola. 

Between  500  and  600  Cubans  are  reported 
to  have  been  Involved  in  this  operation. 

A  third  Cuban  ship,  the  La  Playa  de 
Habana,  docked  at  Polnte  Noire  on  about 
Oct.  12  and  about  500  Black  Cubans  In  battle 
dress  disembarked  with  full  equipment 
which  Included  49  trucks,  two  tanks  and  a 
considerable  number  of  crates.  They  have 
now  moved  to  Angola. 

The  ships  arrived  at  a  special  dock  area 
where  Congolese  troops  have.  In  the  past, 
unloaded  arms  from  the  Soviet  bloc  destined 
for  the  MPLA.  It  is  now  under  Cuban  super- 
vision. 

From  Polnte  Noire  it  is  possible  to  move 
men  and  material  by  various  routes  into 
Angola.  Sources  say  between  1,400  and  1,700 
Cuban  volunteers  are  in  or  on  their  way  to 
Angola. 

They  are  being  sent  to  the  various  war 
fronts  where  the  MPLA  is  preparing  a  new 
offensive  against  the  other  two  nationalist 
movements,  the  National  Union  for  the  Total 
Independence  of  Angola  (UNTTA)  and  the 
National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola 
(PNLA) . 


'BEAUnFY  FOR  THE  CENTENNIAL" 
IN  PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY, 
MD. 


HON.  GUDYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Monday.  November  3.  1975 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  a  most  noteworthy 
beautlfication  effort  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  plaimed  and  implemented  by  an 
outstanding  group  of  dedicated  Prince 
Georgians  as  part  of  our  county's  cele- 
bration of  the  Nation's  Bicentennial. 

Our  Beautify  for  the  Bicentennial 
project  is  an  extension  of  a  countywide 
program  conceived  several  years  ago  by 
the  Prince  Georges  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  enhance  our  environment 
through  various  beautlfication  projects, 
thereby  adding  a  new  dimension  to  our 
quest  for  quality  living.  Enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  our  business  community, 
civic  and  social  organizations,  our 
schools,  municipal  and  county  govern- 
ment, and  the  individual  homeowner,  the 
task  of  coordinating  this  far-reaching 
and  optimistic  program  fell  to  our  county 
beautlfication  conunlttee. 

Chaired  by  prominent  civic  activist  Tfed 
Mlazga  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  on  the  tree  planting  program, 
the  beautlfication  committee  has  spent 
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countless  hours  and  days  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  this  most  beneficial  program 
at  great  personal  sacrifice  and,  all  too 
often,  at  their  own  expense.  A  broad 
cross-section  of  our  community  is  repre- 
sented in  this  volunteer  effort,  and  they 
have  united  to  help  assure  a  "new  qual- 
ity of  life"  In  Prince  Georges  Coimty.  I 
have  the  highest  admiration  for  the  work 
of  this  committee  and  their  substantial 
accomplishments. 

I  wish  also  to  salute  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Siilte  of  Camp  Springs,  chairperson  of 
the  beautify  for  the  Bicentennial  break- 
fast program  to  be  held  tomorrow  at 
historic  Old  Adelphi  Mill.  This  program 
will  spotlight  considerable  achievement, 
and  expanded  beautification  programing 
will  be  unveiled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress  people  throughout 
my  district  who  are  responding  in  their 
individual  and  collective  ways  to  pro- 
mote in  a  positive  way  the  image  of  our 
county  in  preparation  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial year,  when  over  a  million  Ameri- 
cans are  expected  to  visit  Prince  Georges 
County. 


THlKl'Y-PrVE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  IN 
AIR  FORCE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  3,  1975 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  J.  Arthur  Boykln 
on  his  retirement  from  the  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division— ASD— at  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base.  Mr.  Boykin's  re- 
tirement brings  to  a  close  a  distinguished 
35-year  career  ser/ice  to  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Boykln  began  his  engineering 
career  in  1940  as  a  junior  engineer  in  the 
engineering  division  at  Wright  Field, 
working  on  all  major  Air  Force  aircraft 
and  missiles.  In  October  1946,  following 
his  separation  from  active  military  serv- 
ice, he  began  work  as  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Bombardment  Aircraft  Division  of 
the  Air  Material  Command.  In  1956,  he 
was  appointed  technical  director  for  air- 
craft weapons  systems  at  ASD  where  he 
served  until  his  appointment  as  technical 
director  for  the  Deputy  of  Systems  in 
1964.  It  is  from  this  position  that  he  is 
now  retiring.  IJuring  the  past  20  years, 
Mr.  Boykln  has  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  policies  and  procedures  for 
selection  of  contractors  for  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  Nation's  aeronautical 
weapons  systems,  through  his  work  as  a 
member  of  the  ASD  Source  Selection 
Board.  He  will  continue  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Board  during  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Boykln  has  received  nimierous 
awards  and  citations  throughout  his 
engineering  career.  In  1S71,  he  was  pre- 
sented the  Distinguished  Civilian  Serv- 
ice Award  by  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  Laird.  This  award,  the  high- 
est which  can  be  presented  to  civilian 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
recognized  the  technical  and  manage- 
ment exceUence  which  Art  brought  to  his 
position.  It  was  noted  at  the  time  that 
he  had  played  a  key  role  In  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Nation's  first  strategic  deter- 
rent capability  with  heavy  bombardment 
aircraft.  In  addition,  he  received  the  Ex- 
ceptional Civilian  Service  Award  in  1963 
for  his  contributions  to  the  efficiency, 
economy,  and  Improvement  In  operations 
of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  Mr.  Boykin's 
many  friends  in  offering  my  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  during  his  retire- 
ment years. 


BAILOUT  OP  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  2.  1975 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  few  weeks  and  months  when  we  have 
been  hearing  the  debate  over  the  plight 
of  New  York  City,  and  the  Nation,  I  have 
been  listening  for  some  reasonable  ex- 
cuse to  vote  for  a  bailout  of  the  city. 
I  have  found  none. 

New  York  City  officials  blatantly  have 
ignored  economic  principles.  And  they 
have  practiced  double  accoimting  pro- 
cedures to  dupe  the  public  and  the  bonds 
market.  Now  their  duplicity  has  come 
home  to  roost. 

It  is  unfortunate.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  the  banks  which  hold  the  bonds.  It 
is  unfortimate  for  the  Nation  to  see  one 
of  its  key  cities  at  the  brink  of  disaster. 
And  it  is  most  tragic  for  the  people  who 
have  lived  in  New  York  City  and  paid 
taxes  in  good  faith  that  their  public 
officials  would  handle  those  moneys 
wisely. 

But  it  is  because  of  "good  faith"  that 
I  must  soimd  a  ringing  "no"  to  any  Fed- 
eral bailout  of  New  York  City.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  24th  District  of  Texas,  the 
people  of  Texas,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  placed  good  faith 
in  us  to  use  their  tax  moneys  wisely. 

If  we  should  pull  their  money  out  of 
the  Federal  coffers  for  one  city's  help, 
we  are  in  the  position  of  helping  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Be- 
cause, certainly,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  afford  the  indebtedness  of 
one  city  or  a  string  of  cities  which  are 
facing  economic  crisis.  And  if  we  help 
New  York  City,  we  would  be  committed 
to  help  other  cities  having  difficulty. 

If  we  were  to  do  that,  we  would  place 
this  coimtry  in  the  throes  of  bankruptcy. 
We  as  a  Congress  would  have  violated 
the  faith  of  the  people  who  elected  us 
to  protect  the  Federal  Treasury. 

And  who  would  bail  out  the  United 
States? 

Fellow  colleagues.  I  am  afraid  that 
is  a  risk  and  a  breach  of  faith  that  I 
cannot  vote  for— the  bailout  of  New 
York  City. 

Hopefully,  this  is  one  time  when  we 
as  Members  of  this  great  body  will  look 
beyond  the  immediate  crisis  and  look 
to  the  future — the  future  problems  a 
bailout  would  hold. 

And  hopefully,  also,  this  will  be  a  les- 
son to  all  of  us — a  government's  money 
and  credit  will  not  last  forever  without 
matching  Income.  The  day  of  accoimting 
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is  not  as  far  off  now  as  it  was  10  years 
ago.  We  cannot  afford  massive  social 
engineering  programs  and  practices 
which  destroy  tax  bases  in  our  cities- 
rent  control,  lu-ban  renewal,  housing 
projects  and  regulations  which  restrict 
private  enterprise  from  operating  the 
goods  and  services  needed  by  the  people 
of  a  city. 

In  trying  to  determine  a  responsible 
position  on  the  New  York  City  issue  I 
contacted  people  in  my  distric'.  who  are 
aware  and  responsible  for  their  city's  re- 
sources. Typical  of  the  attitude  there  Is 
the  response  of  a  large  city  mayor- 
Cliff  Overcash  of  Fort  Worth- who  told 
me  he  was  foursquare  [against  baillne 
out  New  Yoric  City.         / 

"Surely,"  he  said,  •%  may  hurt  our 
bond  market  for  a  while— but  It  only  will 
be  temporarily.  And  bailing  out  New 
York  City  would  set  a  terrible  precedent." 
I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  mayor 
And  I  believe  he  is  a  responsible  officiai 
of  a  major  city,  aware  of  the  financial 
world  and  the  ramifications  of  a  big 
city's  default  on  its  financial  obligations. 
I  hope  that  towns,  cities.  States,  and 
Federal  agencies  will  take  note  of  one 
more  principle  displayed  in  New  York's 
failure:  powerful,  striking  civil  servants 
can  destroy  a  government  and  a  city. 

Sanitation  workers,  firemen,  police, 
and  teachers  have  used  the  power  of  the 
strike  to  strangle  New  York  City's  fiscal 
base.  Through  this  stranglehold,  they 
have  gained  whopping  salary  raises,  re- 
tirement and  hospitalization  benefits. 

New  York  long  has  been  criticized  for 
its  welfare  payments— larger  than  most 
and  well  above  the  average.  For  example, 
in  New  York  the  average  payment  under 
aid  to  dependent  children  is  $98.07.  The 
national  average  is  $64.78;  New  York's 
is  more  than  $30  per  person  per  month 
greater  than  the  national  average. 

The  average  in  New  York  City  for  all 
welfare  payments— ADC,  general  assist- 
ance, and  SSI— Is  $110.34.  The  U.S.  aver- 
age is  $80.90. 

Another  statistic  that  has  relevance 
to  the  city's  financial  straits  in  the  num- 
ber of  city  employees  in  proportion  to 
residents.  New  York  has  1  employee  for 
every  43  residents. 

In  Dallas  and  Port  Worth— the  large 
cities  in  my  area,  for  example — there  is 
1  city  employee  for  every  73  residents. 

And  when  I  tried  to  find  out  the  cost  of 
this  municipal  package,  I  was  unable. 
City  officials  were  unable  to  tell  me  what 
their  salary  budget  was,  much  less  what 
portion  of  that  was  for  retirement  and 
other  fringe  benefit  packages. 

If  city  management  does  not  know 
these  items,  or  is  reluctant  to  report 
them— New  York  City  was  a  major  city 
which  did  not  report  their  statistics  In 
the  municipal  yearbook  of  the  Interna- 
tional City  Management  Association— 
that  Is  a  sure  sign  of  poor  management. 
I  contend  that  the  city  needs  to  trim 
back  its  salary  package— and  that  in- 
cludes a  reduction  In  force  of  city  em- 
ployees, reduction  In  salaries  and  In  ben- 
efits. This  might  help  get  the  local  gov- 
ernment's treasury  off  its  back. 

The  city  must  also  bring  Its  welfare 
payments  In  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation — ^Including  a  tightening  of  ellgl- 
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blllty  and  a  reduction  In  all  the  welfare 
packages. 

And,  the  city  must  enact  laws  with 
teeth  in  them  which  would  prevent  mu- 
nicipal employees  from  striking.  It  Is  In- 
conceivable to  me  how  fire,  police,  health, 
and  educational  personnel  can — ^In  good 
conscience — leave  their  duties  and  the 
people  they  serve  unattended  while  they 
haggle  over  a  few  dollars  in  first  this 
package  and  then  the  other. 

Until  the  city  of  New  York  acts  to  In- 
sure fiscal  responsibility — acts  toward 
having  a  reasonable  expectation  of  re- 
paying its  debts — then  I  carmot  In  good 
conscience  advocate  a  Federal  bailout  of 
the  bankrupt  system. 

There  comes  a  time  when  we  have  to 
pay  the  piper.  And  it  is  my  opinion  that 
it  is  time  for  New  York  City  to  quit 
believing  in  Santa  Claus.  They  may  have 
to  default.  That  is  unfortunate.  But  cer- 
tainly, it  is  better  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment having  to  default  in  a  scant  few 
years  hence,  should  we  get  hito  the  po- 
sition of  bailing  out  cities  which  fall  to 
meet  their  fiscal  responsibilities. 


•niE  EARLY  RETURNS  OF  NO-PAULT 
INSURANCE  SHOW  IT  IS  WORKING 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  KEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1975 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  days 
ago  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Finance  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  on  which 
I  serve,  voted  narrowly  to  approve  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  for  national 
no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance. 

I  have  for  years  supported  the  con- 
cept of  no-fault  auto  insurance  and  ac- 
cordingly voted  last  Wednesday  to  ex- 
tend this  concept  to  the  Federal  level: 
The  vote  in  the  subconmiittee,  5  to  4  In 
favor  of  approving  no-fault,  was  gratify- 
ing, if  suspenseful. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday.  October  5.  1975. 
suggests  that  although  no-fault  is  work- 
ing well  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut,  the  vast  difference  in  the 
laws  of  the  three  States  "produce  some 
peculiarities  and  paradoxes." 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  legis- 
lation establishing  Federal  standards  for 
State  no-fault  laws  should  be  approved 
by  the  full  94th  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President. 

The  article  is  thoughtful  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues : 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6, 1975] 
The  Early  Retttrns  on  No-Pault  Insuranck 
Show  It's  Workino 
(By  Arnold  H.  Lubasch) 

Recent  reports  Indicate  that  no-fault  auto- 
mobile Insurance  works  reasonably  well  In 
New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  al- 
tnough  the  results  may  faU  short  of  the 
expectations. 

Under  the  old  Insurance  system,  when 
lawsuits  were  frequently  necessary  to  decide 
who  was  to  blame  for  car  accidents,  there 
were  complaints  that  too  much  time  and 
money  were  spent  on  determining  the  blame 
""tead  of  helping  the  victims. 
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Under  the  no-fault  concept,  which  pays 
victims  without  regard  to  blame,  there  were 
hopes  that  proper  payments  would  go  to 
more  people  more  quickly,  that  Insurance 
premliuns  would  drop  and  that  negligence 
cases  would  no  longer  clog  the  courts. 

It  Is  difficult  to  assess  the  no-fault  results 
In  the  trlstate  area,  especially  since  each 
state  has  adopted  a  different  program.  But  all 
three  use  the  same  basic  formula:  The  vic- 
tims are  paid  for  medical  expenses  and  in- 
come losses,  regardless  of  who  was  at  fault, 
and  they  lose  the  right  to  sue  for  "pain  and 
suffering"  unless  they  have  serious  Injuries 
or  relatively  high  expenses.  The  programs 
cover  only  personal  injury,  leaving  property 
damage  to  the  traditional  collision  and  lia- 
bility insurance. 

New  York's  no-fault  law  went  Into  effect 
Feb.  1,  1974,  requiring  all  motor-vehicle  in- 
surance policies  in  the  state  to  provide  bene- 
fits up  to  $50,000  for  medical  expenses  and 
Income  losses  for  drivers  and  passengers  in- 
jured in  the  state,  regardless  of  fault.  It 
limits  Income-loss  payments  to  $200  a  week 
and  pays  no  funeral  expenses  unless  extra 
insurance  wais  purchased. 

New  Jersey,  where  no-fault  began  Jan.  1, 
1973,  decided  that  all  private  passenger  vehi- 
cles must  carry  the  insurance  to  provide  un- 
limited payments  for  medical  expenses,  up  to 
$100  a  week  for  lost  Income  and  up  to  $1,000 
for  funeral  expenses. 

Connecticut,  whose  law  also  took  effect 
Jan.  1.  1973.  requires  that  all  private  cars 
have  the  insurance,  providing  up  to  $5,000 
lor  medical  expenses  and  income  losses. 
Funeral  expenses  are  limited  to  $2,000.  and 
lost  income  to  $200  a  week. 

In  all  three  states,  victims  can  sue  for  seri- 
ous injuries,  ranging  from  loss  of  limbs  to 
broken  bones  and  also  if  their  medical  ex- 
penses reach  a  specific  "threshold."  which 
Is  $500  in  New  York,  $400  in  Connecticut  and 
$200  (excluding  hospital  expenses)  in  New 
Jersey. 

No-fault  is  still  too  new  in  the  trlstate  area 
to  furnish  definitive  results,  according  to 
state  Insurance  department  officials.  But  they 
report  that  It  does  favorably  affect  benefit 
payments,  premium  costs  and  court  case- 
loads. 

Regarding  benefit  payments.  New  Jersey 
says  $35-mlllion  was  paid  on  82.856  claims  In 
its  first  year  of  no-fault,  compared  with  $30- 
mllUon  on  54,419  claims  the  previous  year. 
Connecticut  estimates  that  since  no-fault 
began  the  number  of  victims  being  paid  has 
Increased  25  per  cent.  New  York  says  the 
average  time  needed  to  settle  a  claim  has 
dropped  from  16  months  to  two. 

As  for  premlvmis,  all  three  states  required 
Insurance  companies  to  lower  their  pre- 
miums, 10  per  cent  In  Connecticut  and  15 
per  cent  In  the  other  two  states,  when  no- 
fault  began.  The  average  premiums  dropped 
even  more  at  first,  but  began  rising  again, 
largely  due  to  Infiatlon.  Officials  believe  pre- 
miums would  be  even  higher,  however,  with- 
out no-fault. 

No  fault's  Impact  on  the  courts  Is  difficult 
to  measure  because  of  a  litigation  lag  In  the 
filing  and  disposition  of  suits  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  comparable  statistics  for  the 
three  states.  But  New  Jersey  said  its  cases 
went  down  "as  much  as  25  per  cent."  And 
Connecticut  Indicated  that  relatively  minor 
cases  declined  more  than  20  per  cent.  Based 
on  preliminary  data,  in  New  York,  with  eight 
million  cars  and  300.000  personal-injury 
claims  a  year.  Civil  Court  eases  have  dropped 
5  to  10  per  cent  since  no-fault.  The  state's 
Supreme  Court  cases,  covering  claims  over 
$10,000,  Increased  substantially,  however, 
apparently  under  Inflationary  pressure. 

Different  regulations  In  the  three  states 
produce  some  peculiarities  and  paradoxes. 
For  Instance,  basic  no-fault  covers  a  New 
Jersey  driver  in  New  York,  but  it  does  not 
cover  a  New  York  driver  In  New  Jersey,  while 
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It  could  cover  both  of  them  If  they  crashed 
In   Connecticut. 

Besides  reqiUrlng  all  the  state's  vehicles 
to  carry  no-fault.  New  York  law  compels  aU 
Insurance  companies  doing  business  In  the 
state  to  provide  It  for  their  out-of-state 
drivers  when  they  are  In  New  York.  Con- 
necticut has  similar  requirements,  limited 
to  cars. 

New  Jersey,  however,  provides  no-fault 
only  for  New  Jersey  cars,  excluding  out-of- 
state  vehicles  from  coverage.  But  for  New 
Jersey  drivers,  it  extends  coverage  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  does 
Connecticut.  New  York  covers  Its  drivers 
only  In  New  York,  though  they  can  buy  out- 
of-state  coverage  for  a  few  more  dollars. 

Policy  holders  who  have  no-fault  disputes 
with  their  insurance  companies  can  sue  or 
obtain  binding  arbitration. 

Critics  of  no-fault,  primarily  lawyers  who 
challenge  Its  constitutionality,  contend  that 
Insurance  companies  are  delaying  payments 
and  raising  premiums.  A  New  York  court 
has  ruled  that  no-fault  violates  due  process, 
equal  protection  and  the  right  to  sue,  but 
the  law  remains  in  effect  pending  a  decision 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Major  insurance  companies  supijort  no- 
fault,  though  they  call  for  correcting  abuses 
and  raising  the  "thresholds"  that  permit  law- 
suits. Otherwise,  they  say,  the  cost  could  be- 
come too  high. 

Many  other  states  have  adopted  no-fault, 
with  varying  results,  and  Congress  Is  con- 
sidering legislation  to  require  it  throughout 
the  country. 


STOP  WASTING   NATURAL  GAS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  re- 
cently reintroduced  my  bill  to  ban  pilot 
lights  on  natural  gas  cooking  stoves  be- 
cause of  the  proven  waste  of  natural  gas 
caused  by  pilot  lights,  the  oil-energy 
lobby  cranked  uo  Its  predictable  re- 
sponses— gas  really  is  not  wasted,  the 
consumer  cannot  afford  to  Install  man- 
ual devices,  and  so  on. 

Fortunately,  thanks  to  the  excellent 
study  conducted  by  the  New  York  State 
Public  Service  Commission,  we  can  pre- 
dict precisely  what  'the  waste  will  be 
in  New  York,  and  can  suggest  with  some 
certainty  that  the  national  waste  will  be 
proportional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues,  the  innocent 
pilot  light  on  cooking  stoves,  burning 
away  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year, 
could  be  wasting  up  to  500  miUion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  every  year,  according 
to  the  New  York  study. 

That  means  that  up  to  50  percent  of 
all,  repeat,  all  the  natural  gas  sold  in  this 
country  for  cooking  stoves  is  being  liter- 
ally thrown  away.  We  get  nothing  from 
It  but  a  critical  shortage,  higher  rates, 
and  crocodile  tears  from  the  oil-energy 
lobby  about  the  difficulties  of  financing 
new  discoveries. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  colossal  and 
horrifying  waste  covers  stoves  only,  and 
does  not  include  the  similar  waste  caused 
by  pilot  Ughts  in  space  heaters,  clothes 
dryers,  and  other  household  appUances 
which  could  equally  well  be  served  by 
manual  ignition  devices. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  consumer 
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cannot  bear  the  burden  of  an  extra  $10 
or  even  $20  to  Install  maniial  devices,  I 
must  ask  how  the  critics  would  explain 
to  the  consumer  why  they  should  con- 
tinue to  pay  that  much  and  more  every 
month  in  increased  rates  because  of 
waste.  There  is  no  rational  answer  to 
that  question,  and  the  oil-energy  lobby 
does  not  even  try. 

Finally,  let  me  note  that  my  legislation 
would  not  require  "retroactive"  installa- 
tion of  Tunniiai  dcvices  In  any  event — 
as  desirable  as  that  might  be.  My  legis- 
lation would  merely  encourage  the  in- 
stallation of  such  devices,  and  would  help 
Congress  address  itself  to  the  serious 
nature  of  the  problem.  Hopefully,  we 
can  then  develop  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  the  needless  waste  of  pilot  lights 
on  new  appliances  to  be  sold  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  now  submit  for  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent editorial  from  the  Long  Island  Press 
which  eloquently  outlines  the  present 
situation,  and  issues  a  call  to  action  to 
Congress  which  I  sincerely  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  heed: 

[From  th«  Long  Island  Press,  Oct.  22,  1975] 
Needless  Waste  of  Natueal  Oas 

Two  years  ago.  Rep.  Lester  Wolff  thought 
be  had  bit  upon  a  way  to  conserve  gas  used 
In  millions  of  American  homes  for  cooking, 
beating  and  other  purposes.  He  Introduced 
a  bin  to  require  that  pilot  lights  on  stoves 
be  replaced  with  manual  devices  which  can 
be  turned  off  when  not  In  use  Instead  of 
burning  away,  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a 
year. 

But  the  gas  companies  convinced  Mr. 
Wolff's  colleagues  that  pilot  lights  didn't 
waste  much  gas,  and  so  his  bill  got  nowhere. 

Rep.  Wolff  Is  back  again,  however.  He  has 
convincing  evidence  that  nonstop  pilot  lights 
are  "gouging  a  large  hole  In  our  pocketbooks 
and  wasting  a  natural  resource  which  Is  al- 
ready seriously  depleted." 

A  study  conducted  by  engineers  for  the 
New  York  State  PubUc  Service  Commission 
found  that  pUot  lights  on  ovens,  space  heat- 
ers, clothes  driers  and  water  heaters  In  this 
state  alone  consume  enough  natural  gas  to 
serve  all  the  needs  of  220,000  homes. 

Reliable  national  figures  are  lacking,  but 
as  the  Kensington  Democrat  says,  "there  are 
well  over  40  million  natural  gas  cooking 
stoves j^  the  U.S.  that  use  well  over  a 
trllUoivyublc  feet  of  natural  gas  every  year. 
We  also^know,  from  the  New  York  study, 
that  anywhere  from  30  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  gas  consumed  simply  goes  to  keep  the 
pUot  Ught  burning  24  hours  a  day." 

That's  a  persuasive  argument.  Tolerating 
that  kind  of  waste  simply  doesn't  make 
sense.  If  Congress  Isn't  persuaded  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Wolff  this  time,  certainly  the  State 
Legislature  should  heed  the  findings  of  the 
PubUc  Service  Commission,  put  an  end  to 
the  needless  waste  of  a  natural  resource,  and 
give  New  York  consumers  a  break. 


mOHER  TUITION  VERSUS  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  3,  197 S 

'  Mr.  OIIARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach closer  to  legislative  consideration 
of  a  student  financial  assistance  bill,  the 
argument  is  heard  insistently  that  col- 
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lege  tuitions  can  be  increased  without 
causing  any  problem  for  students,  be- 
cause student  financial  aid  money  can  be 
increased  sufficiently  to  meet  those  costs. 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  not  all 
higher  educators  have  adopted  this  view 
of  the  student  as  merely  a  conduit  of 
Federal  money  to  the  institution. 

The  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities  has  recently 
concluded  a  survey  which  highlights  the 
fact  that  high  tuition  is  a  major  barrier 
to  educational  opportimities,  that  this 
barrier  does  not  adversely  affect  only 
those  who  have  higher  than  average  in- 
domes,  and  that  it  has  particularly  ad- 
verse effects  on  students  coming  from 
rural  and  small-town  areas. 

The  "Let  the  river  rise  and  hope  we 
can  raise  the  bridge"  policy  with  regard 
to  tuition  is  not  one  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  lend  its  encour- 
agement and  support,  if  we  truly  believe 
in  increasing  higher  education  oppor- 
tunities for  all  our  people. 

I  include  the  AASCU  statement  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Higbes  Tuition  Verstts  Higher  Education 

Young  people  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— especially  In  the  Middle  West,  West,  and 
the  South — are  being  prevented  from  going 
to  college  by  high  tuition  and  other  student 
costs. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  survey  made  by 
the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities  (AASCU) .  of  enrollment  and 
tuition  m  aU  parts  of  the  country. 

The  survey  made  the  following  five  points: 

1.  In  many  states,  especially  those  which 
already  charge  high  tuition  at  state  colleges, 
increases  In  tuition  In  the  years  1969-74  were 
accompanied  by  considerably  lower  rates  of 
enrollment  growth — at  the  very  time  when 
ever  larger  number  of  students  were  graduat- 
ing from  high  school. 

2.  This  survey  confirms  new  U.S.  Census 
data  which  shows  that  a  considerably  lower 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates  have 
been  going  on  to  any  college.  In  the  years 
since  1969.  This  decline  In  educational  oppor- 
tunity Is  especially  great  In  middle-class  and 
working-class  families,  with  Incomes  from 
about  $7,500  to  915,000  a  year.  Such  families 
are  often  not  eligible  for  much.  If  any  student 
aid,  but  must  pay  Increasing  tuition  and 
student  charges.  Families  over  $15,000  have 
done  better,  but  less  of  them  are  sending 
children  to  college,  too. 

3.  Many  colleges  located  In  rural  and  small- 
town areas  have  been  especially  hard  hit  by 
rising  costs.  "Rural  students  are  more  af- 
fected by  rising  costs  becavtse  rural  Income  Is 
usually  considerably  lower  than  urban  In- 
come," AASCU  said.  "Special  state  policies — 
such  as  lower  tuition  or  reduced  dormitory 
charges — may  be  necessary  to  help  students 
attending  such  colleges." 

4.  Colleges  able  to  attract  large  ntmibers  of 
part-time  and  commuting  students,  especially 
located  In  urban  areas,  have  usually  done 
better  In  terms  of  enrollment.  But,  even  these 
have  been  hard  hit  In  some  parts  of  the 
country. 

5.  While  some  colleges  have  bad  unusual 
increases  in  enrollment  In  the  current  year 
(Pall  1975),  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe 
this  Is  a  temporary  phenomenon,  related  to 
very  large  high  school  graduating  classes  last 
June. 

"Governors,  state  legislators,  and  other 
state  policy-makers  need  to  be  made  aware 
that  increases  In  tuition  and  student  charges 
are  keeping  qualified  students  out  of  college," 
AASCU  said.  "Some  policy-makers  seem  to 
believe  that  tuition  can  be  raised  Indefinitely 
without   affecting   educational   opportunity. 
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Our  survey  shows  that  this  Is  simply  not  the 
case." 

"Every  state  should  review  Its  tuition  poli- 
cies in  relation  to  state  enrollment  trends  and 
educational  opportunity,"  AASCU  concluded. 
"Each  state  should  also  make  studies  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  the  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  going  to  college  is  falling, 
and  the  reasons  why." 


Religion    remains    a    strong 
force  in  communist  poland 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  their 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  Influence  of  reli- 
gion upon  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  satellite  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  Communists  have  been  notably 
imsuccessful. 

In  fact,  religion  is  becoming  such  an 
Important  force  in  the  Commimist  world 
that  a  new  campaign  against  it  has 
been  initiated.  In  Romania,  for  example, 
the  Interior  Ministry  is  currently  imple- 
menting a  decree  that  calls  for  state  con- 
fiscation of  all  church  archives  of  his- 
torical value. 

In  Bulgaria,  Nikolay  Mizov,  a  well 
known  party  ideologist  and  expert  on 
atheistic  education,  has  recently  called 
for  stepped-up  antireliglous  propaganda 
and  instruction.  Mizov  expressed  concern 
about  "an  obvious  revival  of  church  and 
religious  activities." 

Perhaps  no  place  in  the  Communist 
world  is  religion  a  more  powerful  and 
potent  force  than  in  Poland. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Warsaw,  Chicago 
Tribune  Columnist  Bill  Anderson  report- 
ed that. 

It  is  fnistrating  to  the  party  that  mon 
people  in  Poland  go  to  mass  than  to  polit- 
ical rallies.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  peo> 
pie  are  Catholic,  faithful  to  their  vows. 

Concerning  the  important  role  being 
played  by  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszsmskl. 
the  primate  of  Poland.  Mr.  Anderson 
writes  that, 

...  he  has  thwarted  party  plans  to  "con- 
solidate" schools  In  many  rural  areas.  The 
scheme — sort  of  a  Polish  busing  redistri- 
bution of  students — could  take  Catholic 
youth  away  from  their  religious  studies. 

Mr.  Anderson  reports  that  Cardinal 
Wysz3niski  "is  not  especially  happy  with 
the  way  the  United  States  is  rushing  de- 
tente" and  points  out  that,  "he  is  more 
thsin  a  religious  leader  in  an  area  of  the 
world  where  balancing  of  power  i?  a  most 
delicate  task." 

Despite  the  Communist  effort  to  de- 
stroy religion  and  faith  in  God  and  to 
elevate  the  state  to  the  highest  level 
of  man's  loyalty  and  consciousness,  men 
and  women  continue  to  reject  this  ma- 
terialist view  of  the  world.  Clearly,  com- 
munism has  failed  to  create  the  "new 
man"  about  whom  Marx,  Stalin,  and 
Mao  have  told  us  so  much.  No  place  is 
this  failure  more  evident  than  in  Po- 
land. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
colimm,  "Poland's  Primate:  Militant. 
Strong"  by  Bill  Anderson,  as  it  appeared 
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in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  October  9, 
1975,  and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Poland's  Primate:    Militant,  Strong 
(By  Bill  Anderson) 

Warsaw. — There  is  a  certain  calm  of  high 
authority  in  the  gray  building  with  the 
courtyard  adjoining  the  busy  Warsaw  street. 

Moving  quietly  on  the  oriental  rugs  of  the 
shiny  hardvrood  floors  inside  are  priests,  not 
Ck>mmunist  officials,  because  this  is  the  pri- 
vate residence  of  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski, 
the  primate  of  Poland. 

Without  question  he  is  the  spiritual  leader 
of  Poland,  a  land  of  44  million  church-going 
people  with  a  civil  authority  which  is  godless. 
But  also  without  question,  the  cardinal  is  a 
symbol  of  national  pride  and  historical  cul- 
tural continuity — a  strong  clergy  who  daily 
resists  the  potential  weakening  pressures  of 
the  party. 

It  is  frustrating  to  the  party  that  more 
people  in  Poland  go  to  mass  than  to  political 
rallies.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
Catholic,  faithful  to  their  vows.  Also  in  this 
picture  of  church  and  state  is  the  fact  that 
while  the  Poles  live  in  the  East,  they  lean 
West  with  some  fairly  strong  emotional  feel- 
ings. 

There  is  a  saying  here  in  the  American 
community:  Every  second  Pole  you  meet  will 
have  a  cousin  in  Chicago."  This  Isn't  statis- 
tically accurate,  but  the  cardinal  is  grateful 
for  the  financial  assistance  received  from  the 
large  PoUssh -American  sections  of  Chicago- 
land.  A  fund  drive  Is  on  in  Chicago  to  send 
some  of  the  abundance  of  Polish  priests  to 
educational  institutions  in  Rome  and  in 
Paris. 

The  plan  is  simple.  It  is  to  continue  to  re- 
store ane  raise  educational  levels  for  Polish 
institutions,  so  badly  retarded  during  the 
German  and  Russian  occupation  of  World 
War  n.  The  church,  then  and  now,  has  had 
a  leading  if  not  dominant  role  in  that  resto- 
ration. 

The  primate  himself  well  remembers  his 
house  arrest  in  the  Stalin  period.  It  was  his 
release  that  helped  stop  bloodshed  in  the 
streets,  with  the  primate  later  moving  to 
restore  calm  when  Polish  workers  [suppos- 
edly represented  by  the  party]  rebelled 
•gainst  their  own  Commumst  leadership. 

The  present  regime  of  Edward  Glerek.  first 
secretary  of  the  Workers  Party,  privately  rec- 
ognizes the  power  of  the  cardinal — and  offi- 
cially recognizes  the  presence  of  the  church 
by  the  appointment  of  what  amounts  to  a 
liaison  minister. 

Because  of  this  tacit  recognition  the  cardi- 
nal has  been  successful  in  reducing  state 
taxes  on  vast  amounts  of  church  property. 

So  far  he  has  thwarted  party  plans  to 
"consolidate"  schools  in  many  rural  areas. 
That  scheme — sort  of  a  Polish  busing  redis- 
tribution of  students — could  take  Catholic 
youth  away  from  their  religious  studies. 

Perhaps  to  compensate,  the  primate  has 
been  known  to  cooperate.  During  a  serious 
sugar  beet  crisis,  dispensations  were  given  to 
allow  farmers  to  work  on  Sundays.  The  state 
also  opposes  alcoholism — and  gets  rehablli- 
tlon  assistance  from  the  church. 

An  ongoing  problem  has  been  the  absence 
of  new  churches  in  state-planned  urban  re- 
development centers.  The  state  has  balked 
for  obvious  rea^ns  at  their  inclusion,  but 
now  may  be  maklnsr  some  concessions. 

[A  party  official  alibied  to  us  that  special- 
ized construction  firms  were  hard  to  find  to 
build  churches.] 

Cardinal  Wyszynski  Is  regarded  by  some  as 
too  militant.  We  know  he  is  physically  vigor- 
ous at  73,  with  a  hea\'y  dally  appointments 
schedule,  and  is  outspoken.  We  learn  too  that 
the  cardinal  isn't  specially  happy  with  the 
way  the  United  States  is  rushing  detente. 
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Almost  all  parties  who  observe  these  activi- 
ties, however,  agree  that  he  is  more  than  a 
religious  leader  in  an  area  of  the  world  where 
balancing  of  power  is  a  most  delicate  task. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CORNELIUS  P. 
HAGGARD 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  3.  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
appropriate  that,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  26th  Congressional  District  of 
California,  I  pay  tribute  to  a  much  be- 
loved community  leader,  Cornelius  P. 
Haggard,  president  of  Azusa  Pacific  Col- 
lege for  35  years.  It  was  with  deep  sorrow 
that  we  received  from  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  administration,  the  faculty, 
the  staff  and  associated  students  of 
Azusa  Pacific  College  the  announcement 
of  the  homecoming  of  their  president  on 
Saturday  the  16th  day  of  August,  1975. 

Cornelius  P.  Haggard,  an  educator,  a 
churchman,  a  missionary,  a  family  man 
dedicated  himself  absolutely  to  the  serv- 
ice of  God  and  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  kept  a  commitment  which 
he  wrote  in  his  Bible  in  December  of  the 
year  1934 — ^he  was  then  23  years  old — 
which  has  left  an  immeasurable  influence 
for  good  on  our  society.  "Dear  Lord,"  he 
wrote,  "I  hereby  pledge  that:  By  Thy 
grace.  Thy  cause  shall  supercede  all 
others.  Anything  that  would  keep  me 
from  being  at  my  best  in  it  shall — with 
Thy  help — be  discontinued."  Indeed,  he 
was  an  outstanding  educator,  a  devoted 
and  inspired  churchman,  a  sincere  mis- 
sionary, and  a  loving  family  man.  His 
life  exemplifled  what  he  taught  and  be- 
lieved. I  join  those  who  mourn  his  pass- 
ing. Although  our  community  has  lost  a 
wonderful  man,  we  are  blest  by  his 
legacy.  The  following  is  a  brief  eulogy 
prepared  for  the  memorial  service  for 
ComeUus  P.  Haggard  which  I  attended 
at  Azusa  Pacific  College,  in  Azusa,  Calif, 
on  Thursday,  the  21st  day  of  August. 

The  eulogy  follows : 

Dr.  Cornelius  P.  Haggard— A  Man  of  Ood 

Dr.  Cornelius  P.  Haggard — loving  husband, 
father,  grandfather,  brother — caring  pastor, 
educator,  missionary — but  above  all — a  man 
of  Ood! 

Those  who  knew  him  loved  him,  respected 
him  and  admired  him.  He  was  a  committed 
man,  with  a  faith  and  vision  difficult  to 
match.  His  work,  faith  and  vision  wUl  live 
on  In  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  left  be- 
hind, not  only  among  his  family,  among 
faculty,  staff  and  students  at  Azusa  Pacific, 
but  in  the  lives  of  thoiisands  of  people 
across  the  world. 

Born  September  11,  1911  in  Pomona,  Cali- 
fornia, Dr.  Haggard  was  serving  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year  as  President  of  Azusa  Pa- 
cific College.  At  the  time  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  college  in  1939,  Dr.  Hag- 
gard was  twenty-seven,  thereby  becoming 
the  youngest  college  president  In  the  United 
States.  Under  his  leadership,  Azusa  Pacific 
has  grown  from  a  student  body  of  less  than 
100  to  more  than  1^00  students,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  Christian 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  nation. 
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Dr.  Haggard  received  bis  Baccalaureate 
and  Masters  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Southern  CaUfornla.  He  earned  his  Doc- 
torate of  Theology  degree  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Baptist  Theological  Seminary  In  1943, 
and  was  granted  an  honorary  Doctorate  of 
Literary  Letters  degree  by  Azusa  Pacific  Col- 
lege in  1964. 

Dr.  Haggard  received  numerous  academic 
honors  including  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  was 
listed  in  Whoe'  Who  in  American  Education, 
Personalities  of  the  West  and  Midwest, 
Who's  Who  in  California,  Who's  Who  in  Re- 
ligion, Leaders  in  Education,  and  "1970  Cre- 
ative and  Successful  Personalities  of  the 
World." 

He  was  founding  pastor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Community  Church  as  well  as  pastortng  the 
Eleventh  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Loe  An- 
geles and  the  Rees  Memorial  Church  in  Pas- 
adena. 

He  was  active  in  community  activities, 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Azusa  Rotary 
Club  during  1972-73  and  as  the  Rotary  gov- 
ernor's representative  from  1974  until  bis 
death.  He  was  named  a  Paul  Harris  Fellow 
in  1971  for  his  outstanding  service  in  Rotary 
International. 

Dr.  H^gard's  career  of  professional  and 
dedicated  leadership  included  regional  and 
national  administrative  positions  in  the  fol- 
lowing associations:  Evangelistic  Taber- 
nacle Association,  National  Holiness  Associa- 
tion, National  Association  of  Evangelicals, 
Evangelical  Released  Time  Education,  Inc.. 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion, Evangelical  Methodist  Church  Associa- 
tion, American  Association  of  Bible  Colleges, 
and  the  Christian  Holiness  Association. 

President  Haggard  was  respected  as  an 
outstanding  church  leader  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  around  the  world  as  weU. 
He  traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
world  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  World 
Oospel  Mission.  E>uring  bis  travels.  Dr. 
Haggard  visited  many  of  the  now  more  than 
4,000  alumni  of  Azusa  Pacific  College  who 
pastor  churches,  direct  and  teach  in  Chris- 
tian schools  and  serve  as  missionariee 
throughout  the  world.  He  also  was  a  con- 
sultant to  other  mission  boards,  including 
the  Oriental  Mlssioixary  Society,  Voice  of 
China  and  Asia,  and  Peniel  Missions. 

One  of  the  most  successful  ventures  un- 
dertaken by  Azusa  Pacific  College,  the  In- 
ternational Student  Program,  was  initiated 
in  1951  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Haggard. 
Since  then  hundreds  of  students  from  many 
different  countries  have  graduated  from  the 
college  and  returned  to  their  native  home- 
lands to  fill  responsible  and  Influential  posi- 
tions in  their   churches   and   communities. 

Because  of  Dr.  Haggard's  great  missionary 
heart  and  the  effectiveness  of  his  concern, 
he  leaves  a  rich  heritage  for  those  who 
heard  the  call  of  Christ  through  his  minis- 
try. While  he  can  never  be  replaced,  there 
are  thousands  throughout  the  world  who, 
because  of  his  inspiration  and  vision,  wlU 
carry  on  his  beloved  work — the  work  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

Outstanding  In  his  courage,  determina- 
tion, patience  and  faith.  Dr.  Cornelius  P. 
Haggard,  has  exhibited  a  life  which  reveals 
that  the  daring  quest  of  seemingly  impossi- 
ble is  not  an  unrealistic  dream,  but  through 
the  strength  and  guidance  given  to  us  by 
God.  a  oart  of  everyday  life. 

For  this  we  admired,  appreciated  and  re- 
spected him.  He  has  our  heartfelt  gratitude 
for  the  contributions  he  has  made  to  us  and 
to  the  youth  of  this  world  as  President  of 
Azusa  Pacific  College  during  the  past  thirty- 
five  years.  This  contribution  will  leave  Its 
imoact  on  the  generations  yet  to  come. 

His  life  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  an 
Inspiration  to  our  own  personal  lives.  No 
goal  has  been  too  high  for  him— it  will  not 
be  for  us. 
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CHILD  LABOR  IN  MAINE  HARVEST 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

or  MAnnc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  3,  1975 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  good  fortune  to  read  an  article 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  by  David  Lamb 
which  celebrated  the  tradition  of  the 
potato  harvest  in  Aroostook  Coimty, 
Maine. 

Aroostook  County,  the  Nation's  largest 
potato-producing  county,  has  had  a  long- 
standing tradition  of  having  the  children 
recess  from  school  for  3  weeks  to  work 
with  their  parents,  neighbors  and  friends 
to  harvest  the  annual  potato  crop.  How- 
ever, a  new  Federal  regulation  which 
pn^bits  the  use  of  children  in  agricul- 
ture has  abruptly  ended  this  tradition. 

If  there  axe  no  objections,  I  would 
like  to  submit  Mr.  Lamb's  article  which 
captures  the  sense  of  tradition  during 
this  seasonal  ritual  among  the  townpeo- 
ple,  old  and  young  alike  and  verbalizes 
the  feelings  of  the  Honorable  William 
Cohen.  Aroostook's  Representative,  on 
the  imposition  of  Federal  standards 
without  consideration  of  local  customs  or 
tradition. 

The  article  follows : 
Child  Labor — VS.  Dies  at  Mainx  Roor  of 
Sptto  Crop 

(By  David  Lamb) 

HouLTOH,  Mb. — These  are  the  final  days  of 
the  potato  harvest,  cold  blustery  days  that 
speaks  or  winter,  and,  In  the  ratn-soaked 
fields  stretching  across  Aroostook  County,  a 
dwindling  army  ol  pickers  hurries  to  beat  the 
autumn  frosts. 

The  elms  and  maples,  stripped  bare  after 
a  brief,  blazllng  foliage,  sway  In  the  northwest 
winds,  and  under  darkening  skies  last  week 
the  thousands  of  local  children  who  provide 
the  backbone  of  the  seasonal  work  force  left 
the  fields  and  returned  to  school,  their  three- 
week  harvest  recess  over. 

For  as  many  harvests  as  anyone  can  rem- 
ember here  In  the  nation's  largest  potato- 
producing  county,  the  children  have  tolled 
alongside  their  parents  and  neighbors  In  the 
autumn  ritual,  earning  40  cents  for  every 
166-pound  barrel  they  fill  and  perpetuating 
a  local  belief  that  honest  work  Is  an  hon- 
orable pursuit. 

"The  financial  benefits  are  secondary — It's 
the  learning  experience  that's  so  Important- 
for  the  kids,"  said  Nancy  Moody,  a  registered 
nurse  and  the  mother  of  two  "The  Aroostook 
Coimty  people  have  brought  their  children 
up  with  this  tradition  and  I  think  It's  made 
them  more  Independent.  They're  not  afraid 
of  work.  They  understand  the  value  of  an 
honest  dollar." 

It  Is  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  find 
a  conflicting  opinion  In  Aroostook,  a  coimty 
so  geared  to  the  agricultural  community  that 
schools  start  In  mid-August  and  then  recess 
for  three  weeks  In  September  and  October 
for  the  harvest  that  Is  worth  $70  million  to 
Maine. 

So  it  Is  hardly  surprising  that  the  popple 
of  northern  Maine  are  both  angry  and  con- 
fused about  a  federal  regulation  banning 
their  children  from  the  fields  on  grounds 
that  the  harvest  work  Is  detrimental  to  their 
health  and  social  development. 

"We're  talking  about  more  than  a  doUars- 
and-cents  Issue,  although  It's  certainly  true 
that  a  lot  of  the  smaller  farmers  simply 
couldn't  harvest  the  smaller  potatoes  with- 
out the  kkto,"  said  John  Moorere.  former 
presklent  of  the  Maine  Potato  Council. 
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"But  what  ever  happened  to  the  belief  that 
this  country  was  built  on  hard  honest  work? 
That  you  work  for  what  you  get  and  that 
work  builds  character?  These  are  the  values 
the  whole  country's  losing.  We've  kept  them 
here  in  Maine  and  now  some  know-nothings 
down  In  Washington  are  trying  to  tell  us 
what  we've  done  for  generations  Is  wrong," 
he  said. 

Of  22,000  pickers  used  In  harvesting  this 
year,  an  estimated  60%  were  students — 3,000 
of  them  under  the  age  of  12.  The  students 
earned  more  than  $400,000  during  the  harvest 
for  their  nine-hour  days,  and  the  eons  of 
lawyers  worked  beside  the  sons  of  Janitors, 
as  has  always  been  the  custom  in  upstate 
Maine. 

Congress  banned  Industrial  child  labor  In 
1938.  It  was  not  until  1974  that  Congress  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  children  In  agriculture  by 
pas.slng  a  rider  attached  to  the  minimum 
wage  bill.  The  rider  slipped  into  law  with- 
out debate — so  quietly  that  Maine  agricul- 
tural officials  admit  they  knew  nothing  of  Its 
existence  until  it  went  Into  effect  In  May, 
1974,  resulting  In  a  bellow  of  protest  from 
Maine  farmers. 

"Sadly  enough,"  said  a  congressional  source 
who  did  not  want  to  be  Iden^tlfied,  "these  peo- 
ple from  Maine  can  protest  and  write  all 
kinds  of  letters  and  It's  not  going  to  change 
anything.  It's  the  classic  example  of  apply- 
ing national  standards  to  local  customs,  of 
the  federal  government  being  Insensitive  to 
the  needs  of  a  particular  people." 

The  Child  Labor  Provisions  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act — which  also  make  It 
Illegal  for  children  under  16  to  be  In  a  yard 
occupied  by  "a  cow  with  newborn  calf  (with 
umbilical  cord  present) " — caused  so  much 
resentment  locally  that  federal  hearings  were 
held  In  Presque  Isle,  Me.,  last  January. 

During  two  days  of  testimony,  state  offi- 
cials, agricultural  experts,  educators,  potato 
growers,  parents  and  children  unanimously 
spoke  In  favor  of  the  continued  use  of  stu- 
dent labor  for  the  three-week  harvest. 
Mothers  with  placards  protested  the  law — 
although  they  marched  In  front  of  the  Ma- 
rine Employment  Security  Commission, 
which  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  issue. 

Sen.  William  D.  Hathaway  (D-Me.)  came 
away  from  the  hearing  and  said  the  law  may 
"not  be  valid  In  a  short-term,  single-crop 
harvest  employing  local  children  outside  of 
school  hours." 

Back  In  Washington,  the  House  agricul- 
ture labor  subcommittee  voted  5  to  1  to 
waive  the  ban,  a  vote  supported  by  Wash- 
ington state,  where  students  help  harvest 
strawberries.  But  In  April,  the  full  House 
Labor  Committee  voted  against  the  waiver, 
21  to  11,  under  pressure  from  the  APL-CIO. 
And  now,  although  the  law  has  not  been 
stringently  enforced  this  harvest,  potato 
growers  like  Doug  Lowrey,  59,  are  bitter. 

"The  law  may  apply  In  the  South  and 
West,  but  I  don't  see  what  It's  got  to  do 
with  us,"  said  Lowrey,  who  used  40  pickers 
to  harvest  his  73  acres. 

"I've  had  hundreds  of  kids  here  over  the 
years,"  he  said  "and  I  don't  know  of  a  single 
one  who's  ever  gone  bad.  Here  I  am  feeding 
a  lot  of  people — one  farmer  In  the  country 
feeds  55  people  In  the  city — and  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  think.  I  think  those  people  In  Wash- 
ington don't  give  a  damn.  How  else  can 
you  fig\ire  It?" 

Part  of  the  answer  comes  from  Rep.  Wil- 
liam S.  Cohen,  35,  the  second-term  Repub- 
lican congressman  representing  Aroostook 
County.  At  home  he  is  an  Immensely  popular 
figure  whose  candor  often  has  ruffied  his 
colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  March,  for  ex- 
ample, he  wrote  an  article  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  chiding  Congress  for  Its  non- 
action, imnecessary  recesses,  short  working 
days  and  susceptibility  to  special  Interest 
group  pressure. 

"1  think  we've  done  a  great  disservice  by 
Imposing  federal  standards  without  taking 
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Into  accoimt  local  tradition."  Cohen  said 
the  other  day  In  his  Washington  office,  "in 
this  case  labor  supported  the  bill  and  what 
congressman  from  the  city  is  going  to  get 
up  on  the  floor  and  argue  In  favor  of  child 
labor? 

"These  people  In  Aroostook  are  basically 
hard-working,  decent,  self-sufficient  people. 
The  family  Is  stlU  a  strong  unit  and  the 
harvest  has  always  been  a  family  effort,  it's 
really  a  shame  to  start  destroying  that  type 
of  life-style  and  spirit  and  philosophy,  es- 
pecially when  there's  no  social  advantage 
to  doing  It  and  the  use  of  child  labor  wasnt 
abused  In  the  first  place. 

"Unfortunately,  the  fact  Is  that  Wash- 
ington Just  Isn't  very  relevant  to  what's  going 
on  or  being  thought  In  rural  America.  Is- 
sues tend  to  get  sterilized  here  and  It's  a 
strange  town  In  that  news  generates  itself 
and  then  feeds  off  Itself  and  people  tend 
to  take  themselves  very  serlovisly. 

"You  come  here  as  a  freshman  congress- 
man full  of  Ideas  on  reform  and  helping  peo- 
ple and  then  you  realize  that  legislation  of- 
ten doesn't  stand  or  fall  on  Its  merits;  It's 
what  special-Interest  groups  support  the 
legislation  that  matters.  So  when  you  coma 
right  down  to  It,  we're  Isolated  in  Wash- 
ington, living  sort  of  an  artificial  existence 
amid  all  this  white  marble." 

For  anyone  who  understands  a  bit  of 
Washington's  character,  Cohen's  explana- 
tion is  acceptable.  But  to  farmers  In  north- 
ern Maine  like  Irene  Bradford.  61,  a  former 
school  teacher  who  has  carried  on  with  the 
potato  harvest  in  Patton  (pop.  1,200)  since 
her  husband's  death  In  1958,  there  Is  only 
the  knowledge  that  Congress  In  a  single  In- 
stitution and  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  si>eaklng 
for  her. 

The  last  of  her  SO  acres  had  been  harvested 
and  she  sat  in  the  warmth  of  her  kitchen 
the  other  afternoon,  a  chunk  of  birch  crack- 
ing In  her  PrankMn  stove. 

"I  guess  this  whole  thing  started  within 
some  do-gooders  who  thought  It  was  dan- 
gerous for  the  kids  to  be  In  the  fields,"  she 
said.  "Dangerous?  Nonsense.  It's  a  charac- 
ter-builder. It  puts  a  little  Iron  In  their  soul. 

"These  kids  are  so  proud  of  the  work  they 
do  and  the  money  they  earn.  We're  pretty  for- 
tunate. We  come  from  an  area  where  we 
have  to  work  and  I'll  tell  you  what:  we're 
only  had  one  criminal  boy  In  this  town  In 
100  years.  The  boys  here  go  pretty  straight 
because  they  know  what  It  means  to  have 
done  something  constructive  and  seen  the 
results. 

"You  take  these  kids  on  drugs.  They  say, 
1  don't  know  who  I  am.  I  don't  have  a 
piu-pose,,a  goal.'  Well,  It's  no  wonder  they 
don't  know  who  they  are.  But  I'm  willing  to 
tet  that  If  they  had  learned  what  It's  like  to 
work  for  what  they  wanted,  they'd  find  out 
who  they  were  In  a  hurry." 


A   WABASH   CANAL:    DESTRUCTIVE 
AND  UNNECESSARY 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
constituents  are  very  disturbed  about  the 
possibility  of  a  cross-Wabash  canal  or 
any  channelization  of  the  Wabash  River. 
I  would  like  at  this  point  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  district  engineer.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Louisville,  Ky.  There  Is  pres- 
ently underway  a  study  regarding  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river  as  to  the  f  eas- 
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ibillty  of  some  construction  there.  The 
damage  this  would  cause  is  evidenced  by 
this  letter. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Twin  Cities,  Minn.,  July  3, 1975. 
Col.  James  N.  Ellis, 

District  Engineer,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Dis- 
trict Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dear  Colonel  Ellis:  "ITils  fish  and  wild- 
life report  concerns  proposed  navigation  Im- 
provements from  the  Ohio  River  to  Mt.  Car- 
mel.  111.,  via  the  Wabash  River,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  with  a  cut-off  channel  between  the 
Little  Wabash  River  and  the  Wabash  River. 
The  navigation  Improvements  have  been 
titled  the  Cross  Wabash  Valley  Waterway, 
hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Waterway.  Au- 
thorization for  the  reconnaissance  study  Is 
by  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  during  the  period  from  1967 
through  1971.  These  authorlzatlbns  also  ap- 
prove a  study  of  a  waterway  between  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  Great  Lakes  via  the 
Wabash  River  and  adjacent  streams. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  and  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Tndiana 
Department  of  Natival  Resources  and  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Conservation  (copy  of 
Illinois  letter  attached). 

Several  points  In  the  letter  of  May  28, 
1973  from  Illinois  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion have  been  incorporated  into  this  report. 
Some  of  these  points  concerned  the  value  of 
the  cut-offs  of  the  meanders  and  oxbows  to 
waterfowl,  furbearers,  and  fish.  Due  to  the 
operation  of  the  proposed  canal,  the  water 
level  in  the  oxbows  would  fluctuate  to  some 
degree  to  provide  water  for  canal  operations. 
The  amount  and  periodicity  of  water  level 
fluctuations  that  would  occur  in  the  oxbows 
is  unknown  at  this  time.  Therefore,  we  are 
uncertain  as  to  what  effects  this  water  level 
fluctuation  would  have  on  waterfowl,  fur- 
bearers,  and  fish.  However,  it  is  likely  that 
water  quality  and  flow  in  the  oxbows  could 
be  adversely  affected,  thereby  reducing  the 
value  of  these  areas  for  flsh  and  wildlife 
resources. 

PROJECT   DESCRIPTION 

The  purpose  of  the  study  Is  to  Investigate 
the  possibility  of  providing  a  Waterway  suit- 
able for  commercial  barge  traffic  between  the 
Ohio  River  and  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois,  via  the 
Wabash  River.  This  portion  should  be  con- 
sidered the  first  segment  of  the  through  Wa- 
terway between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  addition  to  commercial  navigation, 
project  purposes  Include  small  boat  naviga- 
tion, municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply, 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  and  flood 
control. 

The  District  Engineer  has  recommended 
that  additional  survey  Investigations  con- 
tinue on  that  portion  of  the  Cross  Wabash 
Valley  Waterway  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Mt. 
Carmel,  Illinois. 

The  project  area  Is  In  the  lower  Wabash 
River  Basin,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  between 
Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois  and  the  Junction  of  the 
Wabash  and  Ohio  Rivers.  Within  the  project 
area,  the  Wabash  River  flows  94  miles  from 
Mt.  Carmel  to  the  Junction  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  forms  the  Indiana-Illinois  State  bound- 
ary. The  project  would  consist  of  construct- 
ing: (1)  a  7-mUe  long  canal  from  the  Ohio 
River,  Mile  833.5,  overland  to  the  Wabash 
River,  MUe  22.  and  (2)  a  35-mlle  long  canal 
utilizing  channelization,  levee  works,  and 
overland  construction  on  the  remaining  72- 
mUe  reach  of  the  Wabash  River.  The  total 
new  canal  length  would  be  42  nUles.  In  addl- 
Uon  to  the  42-mlle  canal,  a  10-mlle  long  con- 
necting canal  Is  proposed  between  the  Little 
Wabash  River  and  the  Wabash  River.  The 
lower  22  miles  of  the  Wabash  River  would  re- 
main In  Its  existing  state  with  the  exception 
of  an  unspeclfled  amount  of  water  being  dl- 
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verted  to  the  lower  connecting  channel  for 
lockage. 

The  Waterway  would  have  a  200-root  mini- 
mum width  and  9-foot  navigable  depth.  Two 
locks  and  two  dams  are  proposed  with  the 
Waterway  to  overcome  the  38-foot  total  lift. 
The  locks  would  be  110  feet  wide  and  600  feet 
long.  The  Waterway  would  extend  from  Ohio 
River  MUe  833.5  to  Mt.  Carmel,  nUnols,  In  a 
northerly  direction  and  would  utilize  the 
stralghter,  more  navigable  reaches  of  the 
river,  and  bypass  the  meandering  reaches 
(oxbows)  by  following  optimum  topography. 
The  profile  would  begin  at  elevation  342, 
normal  pool  of  the  Unlontown  Lock  and  Dam 
on  the  Ohio  River,  and  end  at  elevation  380, 
normal  pool  considered  necessary  for  termi- 
nal barge  operations  at  Mt.  Carmel. 

The  connecting  10-mlle  canal  to  Carml, 
Illinois  also  wotUd  be  200  feet  wide  and  have 
a  9-foot  project  depth.  A  weir  would  be  neces- 
sary at  the  end  of  the  connecting  canal  near 
the  Little  Wabash  River  to  maintain  the 
navigation  pool  and  avoid  backwater  up  the 
Little  Wabash  River. 

Approximately  8,800  acres  of  land  would  be 
acquired  for  the  waterway.  About  2,000  acres 
of  such  acquired  land  Is  proposed  by  the  VS. 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  development  as  wild- 
life management  areas  for  waterfowl  and 
furbearers. 

FISH    AND    WILDLIFE    RESOURCES 

The  lower  Wabash  River  Is  a  meandering, 
free-flowing  river  with  a  drainage  area  of 
about  33,100  square  miles.  The  average  dis- 
charge (1927  to  1973)  measured  at  Mt.  Car- 
mel, Illinois  is  26,496  cfs.  but  flows  are  usu- 
ally high  during  winter  and  spring,  and  low 
during  sununer  and  fall.  The  Wabash  River 
from  Its  mouth  to  Mt.  Carmel  occupies  a  val- 
ley averaging  about  6  miles  In  width.  The 
channel  width  In  the  project  reach  averages 
1,200  feet.  The  river  bottom  consists  pri- 
marily of  sand  or  gravel  or  mixtures  of  each. 
Flow  over  the  sand  bottom  Is  usually  slug- 
gish and  moderately  fast-flowing  in  reaches 
of  gravel.  Remaining  natural  vegetation  In 
the  lower  Wabash  Valley  Is  chiefly  oak -hick- 
ory forest  along  with  vegetative  types  char- 
acteristic of  wetlands  such  as  oxt)ows.  bayous, 
and  swamps. 

Located  approximately  3  miles  south  of  Mt. 
Carmel,  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Wabash 
River  Is  Beall  Woods,  a  State  Nature  Preserve 
and  a  registered  National  landmark.  Beall 
Woods  Nature  Preserve  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  remaining  natural  vegetation 
In  the  lower  Wabash  Valley.  In  addition,  an- 
other distinctive  vegetation  type  consisting 
of  American  elm,  silver  maple,  boxelder, 
green  ash,  American  sycamore,  hackberry, 
and  additional  tree  species  occur  along  much 
of  the  Wabash  river  banks.  At  the  river's 
edge,  pure  stands  of  sandbar  and  black  wil- 
low often  are  evident.  The  project  area  con- 
tains the  northermost  range  of  several  plant 
species.  For  example,  across  the  Wabash  River 
from  Mt.  Carmel  are  the  ncM'thernmoet 
cypress  stands  In  Indiana. 

A  total  of  45  species  of  flsh  were  collected 
by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation 
In  1967,  during  a  fishery  survey  of  the  lower 
Wabash  River.  Flsh  species  providing  sport 
fishing  in  the  lower  Wabash  River  Include 
largemouth  bass,  spotted  bass,  smallmouth 
bass,  fiathead  catfish,  channel  catfish,  white 
crapple,  white  bass,  sauger,  carp,  black  crap- 
ple,  freshwater  drum,  yellow  bullhead,  black 
bullhead,  golden  redhorse,  blue  sucker,  and 
a  variety  of  sunfishes.  The,  1967  fishery  study 
revealed  that  spotted  bass  represented  44 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  game  fish  col- 
lected. Other  fish  species,  including  forage 
fish,  are  gizzard  shad,  goldeye,  mooneye,  skip- 
Jack  herring,  smallmouth  buffalo  and  big- 
mouth  buffEJo,  river  carpsucker  and  quill- 
back  carpsucker. 

In  addition  to  rod-  and  reel-fishing,  trot- 
llne  fishing  Is  very  popular  on  the  Wabash 
River.  In  the  primary  project  area  (Gibson 
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and  Posey  Counties,  Indiana)  there  were 
2,993  Indiana  resident  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping  licenses,  and  2,294  resident  fishing 
licenses  sold  In  1974. 

A  commercial  finfishery  still  exists  on  the 
Wabash  River.  Channel  catfish,  carp,  fresh- 
water drum,  and  three  species  of  buffalo  ac- 
count for  over  60  percent  of  the  catch.  The 
most  popular  methods  of  commercial  fishing 
are  trap  and  hoop  nets,  followed  by  trotlines, 
and  seines.  The  reported  catch  of  all  com- 
mercial species  by  Illinois  commercial  fisher- 
men on  the  Wabash  River  from  1953  to  1972 
was  1,520,147  pounds.  In  1973,  the  reported 
catch  of  fish  by  the  22  Illinois  commercial 
fishermen  from  the  Wabash  River  was  173,030 
pounds  with  a  value  of  $28,068.58.  On  the 
Indiana  portion  of  the  Wabash  River  there 
Is  no  data  available  on  the  pounds  of  com- 
mercial fish  taken  from  the  Wabash  River. 

In  1974,  however,  661  resident  commercial 
fishing  licenses  were  sold  In  Indiana.  Within 
the  primary  project  area  of  Gibson  and  Posey 
Counties,  Indiana,  367  tags  for  commercial 
fishing  nets  (1  tag  per  net)  were  sold  in  1974. 

The  Wabash  River  contains  one  of  the  most 
commercially  valuable  and  ecologically  sig- 
nificant concentrations  of  freshwater  mussels 
to  be  found  In  the  world.  According  to  Illinois 
records  of  1966,  1,279  mussel  fishing  licenses 
were  sold  and  2,389,300  pounds  of  mussel 
shells  were  harvested  from  the  Wabash  River 
at  a  value  of  $364,041.  More  common  species 
of  mussels  Include  Quadrula  quadrula,  Actl- 
nonalas  carlnata,  Obovaria  olivarla,  Amblema 
costata,  Trltogonla  verrucosa,  Quadrula 
pustolosa,  Megalonaias  gigantea,  Lasmigona 
complanata,  Lampsills  anodontoides  and 
Proptera  alata.  One  species  of  mussel,  Samp- 
son's Pearly  Mussel,  E^loblasma  sampsonl, 
found  In  the  Wabash  River  is  currently  under 
review  by  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(Fed.  Register,  Vol.  39,  No.  202.  Octot>er  17, 
1974)  to  determine  whether  this  moUusk 
should  he  classified  as  either  an  endangered 
or  threatened  species  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  (16  UB.C.  1531-1543). 
A  special  study  of  the  status  of  Sampson's 
Pearly  Mussel  within  the  proposed  project 
area  should  be  undertaken  to  determine  what 
effects  the  project  would  have  on  this  sig- 
nificant mollusk. 

Principal  terrestrial  game  species  in  the 
project  area  include  white-tailed  deer,  bob- 
white  quail,  cottontail  rabbits  and  fox  squir- 
rel and  gray  squirrel.  Ring-necked  pheasants 
are  found  in  the  lower  Wabash  Valley  In  low 
numbers. 

The  Wabash  River  is  well  known  as  a  major 
flight  stream  for^  migration  of  waterfowl 
within  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  Waterfowl 
utilize  the  Wabash  and  adjacent  wetlands 
and  oxbows  during  spring  and  fall  migration 
for  resting  and  feeding.  The  project  area  also 
Is  utilized  as  a  wintering  area,  especially  by 
mallards  and  black  ducks.  The  project  site 
contains  some  of  the  best  wood  duck  produc- 
tion habitat  in  the  nation.  In  addition  to 
resident  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  li- 
censes mentioned  above.  1.588  resident  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  licenses  were  sold  In  Gibson 
and  Posey  counties  In  1974. 

The  raccoon,  and  both  the  red  fox  and 
gray  fox.  offer  limited  hunting  opportunities. 
Other  furbearers  found  in  the  project  area 
Include  muskrat,  mink,  beaver  and  opos- 
sum. Species  most  commonly  trap{>ed  for  fur 
are  muskrat,  raccoon  and  mink.  According 
to  the  Annual  Statewide  Fur  Harvest  and 
Value  Study  conducted  by  Indiana  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  in  1973-74,  the 
southwest  portion  of  Indiana  (which  In- 
cludes the  project  area)  reported  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  of  furs  and  resulting  value: 
Muskrat  numbered  32,492,  valued  at  $68,913; 
Raccoon  numbered  22,471,  valued  at  $161,- 
079:  and,  mink  numbered  938,  valued  at 
$8,763. 

The  swamp  rabbit,  Sylvilagu*  aquaticus.  U 
quite  rare  in  Indiana  and  restricted  to  a  few 
counties  In  extreme  southwestern  Indiana 
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and  In  one  county  in  southeastern  Illinois. 
Specimens  have  been  recorded  from  both 
counties  (Olbson  and  Posey)  in  the  Indiana 
portion  of  the  project  area  as  late  as  19€7. 
In  addition,  the  swamp  rabbit  may  still  be 
found  In  White  County,  Illinois.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  swamp 
rabbit  may  still  be  found  In  the  project  area. 
An  investigation  of  the  status  of  this  rabbit 
within  the  proposed  project  area  should  be 
accomplished  In  the  early  planning  stages. 

DISCUSSION 

The  proposed  Waterway  is  of  great  cn- 
Tlronmental  significance.  The  Wabash  River 
Is  a  major  spring  and  fall  migration  route  for 
waterfowl  within  the  Mississippi  Fljrway.  The 
lower  Wabash  River  (the  proposed  project 
site)  is  ranked  among  the  best  In  the  na- 
tion for  wood  duck  production.  The  Wabash 
River  contains  one  of  the  most  commercially 
<  valuable  and  ecologically  significant  concen- 
tration of  freshwater  mussels  in  the  world. 
Further,  a  viable  sport  and  commercial  fln- 
flshery  also  exists  within  the  proposed  proj- 
ect area. 

The  effects  of  the  proposed  canal  construc- 
tion and  operation  would  irreparably  dam- 
age the  environmental  resources  of  the  lower 
Wabash  River. 

Construction  of  the  canal  could  caxise 
changes  In  the  permanent  water  level  of  the 
Wabash  River.  Any  such  change  at  Beall 
Woods  would  affect  the  ecology  of  the  woods 
through  its  effect  on  the  water  table,  as  well 
as  that  of  bottom  lands  along  the  present 
channel.  Channelization  could  destroy  the 
natural  river  bank  community  at  Beall 
Woods  and  adjacent  areas  if  the  spoil  is  piled 
along  the  river  banks.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  aesthetic  value  caused  by 
channelization  in  the  Beall  Woods  area. 

The  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  normal 
river  flow  for  the  7-mile  long  project  canal 
would  lower  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the 
water  In  the  lower  22  miles  of  the  Wabash 
River.  This  reduced  flow  would  remove  a  por- 
tion of  the  aquatic  habitat  now  existing  in 
the  lower  river.  In  addition,  the  reduced  ve- 
locity could  destroy  or  seriously  damage  cer- 
tain fish  and  mussel  populations  now  exist- 
ing under  present  flow  conditions.  Channel- 
ization of  portions  of  94  miles  of  the  Wabash 
River  would  destroy  the  diversity  of  pools 
and  riffles  now  providing  aquatic  habitat  for 
a  variety  of  flnflsh,  mussels,  amphibians, 
waterfowl,  and  aquatic-oriented  mammals. 
Slackwater  pools  created  by  the  construction 
6t  two  loclcs  and  dams  would  destroy,  cr 
greatly  alter,  the  productivity  of  fish,  mussels 
and  other  aquatic  organisms  which  require 
the  swift  current  and  habitat  of  a  free-flow- 
ing river. 

There  Is  a  natural  rock  ledge  which  forms 
a  series  of  rapids  in  the  Wabash  River  near 
New  Harmony,  Posey  County,  Indiana.  It 
provides  habitat  for  a  large  number  and 
diversity  of  fishes.  Including  many  interest- 
ing riffle  species.  It  Is  also  the  type  locality 
tor  two  fishes  (black  crapple  and  grass  pike) 
and  four  turtles  (spiny  softshell.  smooth 
softshell,  false  map  turtle  and  red-eared  tur- 
tle), as  well  as  many  Invertebrate  animals. 
If  the  canal  Is  built.  It  appears  that  this  val- 
uable feature  would  be  destroyed  outright. 
In  addition,  channelization  could  destroy 
the  riffle  near  the  mouth  of  Coffee  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Wabash  River.  This  could 
cause  a  loas  of  habitat  for  many  fishes,  in- 
cluding the  northern  madtom.  This  fish  is  on 
the  endangered  species  list  for  Illinois  and 
to  known  in  Illinois  only  from  this  locality 
In  Wabash  Coimty  and  one  locaUty  In  the 
Lower  Vermilion  River  near  Danville,  n- 
Unols.  Further,  the  locks  and  dams  would  ad- 
versely affect  fish  passage.  The  destruction  of 
6,800  acres  of  land  In  the  form  of  Wabash 
River  Channel,  assocUted  with  bottom  land 
hardwood  forests,  wetlands  and  cropland  for 
Waterway  construction,  would  be  permanent 
loas  of  existing  flab  and  wUdllfe  habitat 
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CONCLrSIOK 

We  know  of  no  form  of  compensation 
which  could  offset  the  expected  environ- 
mental damages  attributable  to  this  project. 
Certainly,  the  two  parcels  of  land  totalling 
2,000  acres  which  will  be  acquired  7  miles  be- 
low New  Harmony.  Indiana,  to  minimize  the 
anticipated  loss  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
is  not  adequate  for  this  purpose  and  Is  not 
acceptable  to  us.  Accordingly,  we  are  opposed 
to  the  Cross  Wabash.  Valley  Waterway  as 
presently  defined.  We  fully  expect  that  even- 
tually the  environmental  Impact  statement, 
further  studies  by  us,  and  methodology  and 
data  used  to  comply  with  the  new  Principles 
and  Standards  will  support  our  position. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chables  a.  Huohlftt, 
Acting  ReffUmal  Director. 


TEP  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ELLIOTT  H.  LEVITAS 


OF    GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1975 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
recently  my  pleasure  to  spend  some  time 
in  the  company  of  a  greatly  respected 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Louis  B.  Heller,  now  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  occasion  was  a  banquet  at  the 
65th  anniversary  convention  of  his  col- 
lege fraternity,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi,  held  in 
my  congressional  district  at  which  Jus- 
tice Heller  was  named  TEP  Man  of  the 
Year.  Justice  Heller  is  remembered 
warmly  by  many  of  you  who  served  with 
him  in  the  House  from  1949  through 
1957. 

As  those  of  you  who  have  the  good 
f  ortime  to  know  Justice  Heller  are  aware, 
he  is  a  renowned  trial  lawyer,  statesman, 
judge,  and  author,  as  well  as  a  delight- 
fully entertaining  speaker.  I  would  like 
to  share  a  portion  of  his  remarks,  remi- 
niscences, wisdom  and  humor  with  you. 
I  believe  they  are  instructive  and  help- 
ful to  us  today: 

When  six  months  ago.  in  February,  my 
long  and  valued  friend.  Sidney  Suntag,  wrote 
me  that  I  had  been  designated  TEP  Man  of 
the  Year  1975,  I  had,  on  the  10th  of  that 
month  reached  my  70th  birthday.  I  had  Just 
about  resigned  myself,  after  a  fuU  and 
tempestuous  life,  to  go  quietly — but  TEP 
decided  otherwise. 

As  I  sat  in  my  chambers  wondering  why 
I  was  chosen  for  this  great  honor,  I  could 
only  ascribe  the  reason  to  the  fact  that  TEP 
wanted  to  show  remorse  and  penance  for  the 
excruciating  pain  inflicted  upon  me  when 
X  was  paddlewacked  into  our  fraternity  al- 
most 50  years  ago. 

Strictly  speaking,  you  must  know  that  It 
Is  not  customary  for  a  Judge  to  be  out  mak- 
ing speeches.  However,  TEP,  In  bringing  me 
here  tonight,  has  provided  me  with  a  forum 
which  I  have  decided  to  use  and  to  share 
with  you  some  of  my  experiences,  which  I 
hope  may  prove  interesting. 

As  you  already  heard,  I  have  had  the  great 
honor  to  serve  the  public  on  a  national,  state, 
and  city  level.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  a  little. 
In  the  time  allotted  me,  of  some  of  the  great 
and  distinguished  men  it  was  my  good  for- 
tvme  to  have  been  associated  with. 

To  speak  of  the  Presidents,  Governors 
Mayors,  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  with  whom  I  have 
had  contact  over  the  yeiu^  would  be  an 
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Insurmountable  undertaking — so  perhaps  I 
had  better  reserve  that  task  for  my  memoln. 
As  I  look  back  over  the  span  of  years,  I 
note  that  the  year  1974  was,  like  Dickens' 
characterization  of  the  period  preceding  the 
French  Revolution — the  best  of  times,  and— 
the  worst  of  times  for  our  country.  It  suf- 
fered the  worst  of  times — a  disaster — when 
we  witnessed  a  series  of  agonizing  revelatloai 
which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  best  of 
times  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  unanimous  opinion, 
reiterated  the  rule  of  law  that  this  naUon 
Is  based  on  laws,  not  men.  and  reaffirmed  the 
principle  that  no  one  Is  above  the  law. 

It  emphasized  the  values  of  living  under 
a  system  of  law  and  Independent  courts, 
which  make  possible  a  free  society.  It  demon- 
strated that  our  legal  system  Is  strong, 
viable,  and  works,  and  that  our  Supreme 
Court  possesses  the  highest  Judicial  Intel- 
lect, Integrity  and  devotion  to  the  principle! 
and  standards  of  the  American  system  of 
Justice. 

In  passing,  It  might  be  of  some  interest 
to  note  that  I  served  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  almost  all  of  the  leading 
characters  Involved  in  the  Watergate  Inci- 
dent. 

Former  President  Nixon  was  a  colleague  of 
mine  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Too 
bad  he  failed  to  bear  in  mind  Sir  Walter 
Sootfs  admonition,  "Oh.  what  a  tangled  web 
we  weave  when  flrst  we  practice  to  deceive." 
The  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  was  Minority 
Whip;  my  dear  friend.  Pete  Rodino.  who 
guided  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in 
the  impeachment  proceedings,  was  low  man 
on  the  totem  pole — on  that  Committee; 
President  Jerry  Ford,  an  effective  member,  a 
man  of  rectitude  and  good  intentions,  sat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and,  parenthet- 
ically, the  late  President  Kennedy  was,  like- 
wise, my  colleague  at  that  time. 

In  preparing  this  speech,  I  confess  that  I 
spent  many  hours  trying  to  come  up  with 
something  which  might  be  of  special  interest 
to  you,  and,  with  all  mojlesty — to  posterity. 
Observing,  as  we  all  have,  that  President 
Ford,  since  assuming  the  Presidency,  hu, 
on  numerous  occasions,  praised  and  glorified 
the  late  President  Truman,  I  decided  to  re- 
late some  personal  experiences  with  "Olve- 
em-Hell,  Harry,"  whose  memory  seems  to  be 
greening  to  the  point  where  he  is  becoming 
the  Robin  Hood  of  modem  politics  and  a  folk 
hero.  l!i  doing  so  I  might  add  that  I  hare 
never  publicly  mentioned  them  before.  Let 
me  share  them  with  you  tonight. 

When,  in  1948,  Truman  ran  for  President, 
I  was  not  then  a  candidate  for  Congress. 
Sometime  between  November  and  December 
of  that  year  Congressman  John  J.  Delany. 
who.  for  almost  20  years  had  represented  the 
district  in  which  I  lived,  suddenly  died.  I 
was  designated  by  the  Democratic  party  to 
run  for  the  vacancy  thereby  created. 

The  Governor  ordered  a  special  election  to 
be  held  on  February  16.  1949.  In  early  1949, 
one  month  before  my  election.  President 
Truman,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  to 
the  Congress,  enunciated  what  he  called  the 
"Fair  Deal  Program."  Inunedlately  the  prees 
assailed  him,  charging  that  he  was  parroting 
F.DJR.'8  New  Deal  philosophy,  and  that  In 
his  campaign  he  had  misled  the  electorate  In 
that  he  had  Intended,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  campaign,  to  follow  and  expand  upon 
F.D.R.'8  highly  controversial  policies. 

The  editorials  were  vicious  and  violent. 
They  took  the  view  that  If  the  electorate 
had  been  told  in  advance  of  November  1948 
of  President  Truman's  contemplated  Fair 
Deal  Program,  he  would  have  been  soundly 
repudiated  at  the  polls. 

In  my  campaign,  therefore,  I  had  tha 
choice  of  being  non-committal  or  alignlag 
myaelf  with  Tniman's  poet-election  program. 
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I  chose  to  accept  and  embrace  Truman's 
philosophy  in  its  entirety  and  pledged  my 
full  support  for  his  program.  Instantly  the 
media  focused  its  attention  upon  my  cam- 
paign, which  attracted  national  Interest. 

President  Truman  did  not  remain  passive- 
ly on  the  sidelines  and  watch  me  carry  the 
burden  myself.  Instead,  he  sent  his  personal 
representative  into  my  district  to  encourage 
and  accompany  me  at  all  campaign  addresses 
I  made  In  my  Congressional  area,  and.  if  my 
memory  serves  me  Cbrrectly,  I  must  have 
addressed  close  to  100  meetings.  He  directed 
the  National  Democratic  Finance  Committee 
to  send  me  a  substantial  contribution  (by 
check — and  not.  in  washed  one-hundred  dol- 
lar bills  a  la  Watergate) .  I  won  the  election 
handily,  and,  with  my  victory  the  warm 
and  deep  friendship  of  a  man  I  came  to  love 
and  admire  dearly. 

When  I  arrived  in  Washington  after  the 
election  I  found  a  large,  beautifully  framed 
photograph  of  the  President  on  my  desk. 
It  now  adorns  my  chambers  and  bears  the 
following  inscription:  "To  Hon.  Louis  B. 
Heller,  M.C.  With  kindest  regards  from  his 
friend,  (signed)   Harry  S.  Truman" 

On  March  7,  1949  I  wrote  and  thanked  him 
for  this  magnificent  gift.  A  week  later  he 
responded  to  that  letter,  and  In  a  postscript, 
In  his  own  handwriting,  requested  my  pic- 
ture. Thereafter,  o\ir  friendship  grew  more 
cordial  and  I  was  privileged  to  visit  with 
him,  on  occasions.  In  the  Oval  Room — sans 
tapes. 

In  early  1952,  during  one  of  our  meetings, 
he  Invited  me  to  accompany  him  on  a  con- 
templated campaign  tour  across  the  coun- 
try. He  assigned  a  number  of  chores  to  me. 
Several  months  later,  on  March  29.  1962,  I 
attended  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dinner. 
He  arranged  for  me  to  sit  at  a  table  directly 
in  front  of  the  dais.  While  seated  there  with 
some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and-  ad- 
visers, all  I  could  think  about  was  the  pros- 
pect of,  in  a  few  months,  accompanying  him 
on  his  next  cross-country  "whistle  stop" 
campaign.  Imagine,  therefore,  how  stunned 
and  flabbergasted  I  was  when,  as  the  Presi- 
dent was  addressing  the  audience,  he  sud- 
denly announced  to  everyone's  consternation 
and  surprise  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  run  again.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
historical  moment  when  he  took  a  sheet  of 
paper  out  of  his  Jacket  pocket  and  read  his 
"General  Sherman"  pronouncement.  Tears 
welled  up  in  my  eyes. 

That  night  when  I  returned  to  my  apart- 
ment, sleep  completely  eluded  me.  I  was  ex- 
tremely upset  at  thU  unexpected  turn  of 
events.  I  wanted  so  much  to  try  to  talk  him 
out  of  it. 

Since  I  doubted  that  I  could  see  him  the 
following  day,  I  did  the  next  best  thing.  I  sat 
down  at  the  kitchen  table  In  my  apartment 
and  wrote  a  letter  In  longhand,  with  a  copy 
for  my  files,  which  I  shall  now  read.  I  ask 
your  Indulgence. 

"tr.8.    CONGBESSIONAL    COMMITTEE,     ON    PUBLIC 
LANDS.     HOUSE     OP     REPRESENTATIVES" 

(March  30,  1952  6:00  ajn.— In  my 
apartment] 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENr:  I  stayed  awake  most 
of  the  night  thinking  about  the  statement 
you  made  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Dinner. 
I  Just  couldn't  believe  It.  I  didn't  want  to  be- 
lieve It.  As  I  told  a  Life  reporter  who  asked 
for  my  reaction  to  your  statement  less  than 
one  hoiu-  after  you  uttered  It — I  was  shocked 
to  think  that  the  architect  of  our  great  for- 
eign policy,  who  made  collective  security  a 
»aUty.  would  not  be  at  the  helm  to  steer, 
guide  and  control  the  ship  of  freedom  rlg^t 
Into  the  port  of  peace. 

You  wUl  recall  that  last  August  when  I 
l»ad  the  honor  to  visit  with  you  I  expreeeed 
tte  hope  that  you  would  be  the  candidate 
•nd  I  told  you  then  that  Roosevelt  was  my 
great  hero  untu  you  acted— ( 1 )  In  the  Korean 
matter;   (2)  in  the  MacArthur  case,  and  In 
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general,  towards  the  attainment  of  universal 
democracy. 

I  realize  many  In  the  Democratic  Party 
have  let  you  down — but  the  People  never 
lost  faith  In  you.  When  I  was  a  youngster  my 
mother  used  to  lose  patience  with  my  broth- 
ers, sister,  and  myself — and  I  recall  she 
would  "bawl  us  out"  and  on  occasion,  with 
her  patience  sorely  tried,  threaten  to  put  a 
coat  on  and  leave  the  house  forever.  And  as 
she  would  be  going  through  the  motions 
of  leaving  us,  we  would  all  beg  her  not  to 
leave  us — and  she  would  relent  and  agree  not 
to  go  if  we  would  behave.  And  harmony 
would  reign,  at  least,  until  the  next  quarrel. 

My  hope,  Mr.  President.  Is  that  when  the 
people  of  America  will  feel  the  Impact  of  los- 
ing you  as  its  standard  bearer,  they  will  rise, 
as  we  kids  used  to,  and  beg  you  not  to  leave 
us. 

That  is — and  will  continue  to  be — my 
fervent  prayer  until  the  Convention.  And 
I  know  If  the  caU  comes,  you  will  react  as 
mother  did — you,  too,  will  stay. 

With  best  wishes  for  long  life  and  good 
health  to  you,  Mrs.  Truman  and  your  charm- 
ing daughter,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Louis  B.  Heller, 
Af ember  o/  Congress. 

His  reply,  dated  April  7,  1952  delivered 
by  hand,  is  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 

Washington. 
Hon.  Loxns  B.  Heller, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Heller:  You  have  my  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  very  touching  sentiments 
In  your  letter,  occasioned  by  my  announce- 
ment at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dinner 
that  I  shall  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion, nor  shall  I  accept  a  renomlnatlon. 

It  is  fine  of  you  to  commend  me  so  highly 
on  my  leadership  and  to  extend  such  good 
wishes  to  me  and  the  family  for  a  long, 
healthful    and    happy    life   together. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  the  confidence  the 
people  Imposed  in  me  since  I  became  Presi- 
dent has  always  been  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  me,  and  this  fact  I  treasure.  But,  In- 
asmuch as  I  have  served  my  country  long, 
efficiently  and  honestly,  I  do  not  feel  it  is 
my  duty  to  spend  another  term  in  the  White 
House.  I  truly,  mean  that  I  am  proud  of  the 
things  our  Party  has  done,  of  the  high  Ideals 
that  have  made  it  great,  and.  most  of  all, 
I'm  glad  to  have  such  an  honorable  record 
to  hand  over  to  the  chosen  nominee. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Harrt  S.  Truman. 

I  hope  I  have  not  trespassed  upon  your 
patience  in  relating  this  incident. 

You  can  sense  from  his  letter  an  earthy 
and  pithy  style  and  that  he  was,  above  all, 
human,  gentle,  humble,  proud,  courageous 
and  Imaginative.  Today  eminent  students 
of  American  government  are  of  the  opinion 
that  President  Truman  has  won  a  place 
alongside  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln, 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt. 

Small  wonder  President  Ford,  now  taking 
a  leaf  out  of  Truman's  book.  Is  employing, 
as  campaign  strategy,  Truman's  qualities  of 
"Integrity."  "honesty."  and  "forthrlghtness." 
And  I  predict  that  whoever  his  opponent 
may  be  at  the  polls  next  year — the  race  will 
not  be  an  easy  one. 

So  again,  brothers,  thank  you  so  much  for 
the  great  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 
It  has  been  a  most  kind  recognition,  which 
my  dear  wife,  Ruth,  and  I  appreciate  and 
shall  always  treasure. 

In  closing,  I  offer  this  prayer  for  all  pres- 
ent: 

"May  the  roads  rise  with  you. 
May  the  wind  be  always  at  your  back. 
May  the  sun  shine  warm  upon  your  face. 
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The  rains  fall  soft  upon  your  fields. 

And.  until  we  meet  again, 

May  God  hold  you  In  the  palm  of  His  hand." 


COMPUTERIZED  CHECK-^UT 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  pleasure  this  morning  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Consumers  to  discuss  the  issue  of  price 
marking.  I  introduced  H.R.  3126.  the 
consumer  price-marking  bill,  last  spring 
because  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that 
prices  on  all  packaged  products  are  a 
consumer's  clear  right — not  anything 
that  is  subject  to  profit  margins  or  ccst- 
benefit  trade  offs.  Many  of  my  fellow 
colleagues  agree  with  this  viewpoint,  as 
evidenced  by  the  73  Members  who  have 
cosponsored  my  bill. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  to  the 
subcommittee  the  leading  grocer  in  my 
home  district — Memphis,  Tenn.  Mr. 
Frank  Montesi  has  been  in  the  retail  su- 
permarket business  all  his  life  and  those 
years  of  experience  plus  his  natural  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  consumers  led  him 
to  his  strong  support  of  Federal  price 
marking  legislation.  I  have  inserted  the 
text  of  Mr.  Montesi's  testimony  this 
morning  in  order  to  give  my  fellow  col- 
leagues the  opportunity  to  read  his 
unique  point  of  view : 

Liberty  Cash  Grocers,  Inc., 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator-Members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  I  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  here  today  and  es- 
pecially I  thank  the  Honorable  Harold  Ford. 
Congressman  Representative  from  my  Dis- 
trict In  Memphis.  Tennessee  who  made  this 
possible. 

My  name  is  Frank  Montesi,  I  am  48  years 
of  age  and  have  been  in  the  wholesale  and 
retail  grocery  business  since  I  was  twelve. 
I  have  been  a  clerk,  a  store  manager,  an 
executive  for  a  national  chain,  and  am  pres- 
ently an  owner-executive  in  two  companies 
operating  a  wholesale  business  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  which  services  some  500  independently 
owned  retail  markets  as  well  as  eight  com- 
pany-owned supermarkets  of  approximately 
72,000  sq.  ft.  per  store,  operating  in  St.  Louis, 
Birmingham,  and  Memphis.  I  wish  to  give 
witness  to  the  Senate  Bill  S.  997  and  House 
Bill  HR  3126,  and  urge  their  passage.  It  ts 
not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  consuming 
public  of  this  country  to  purchase  mer- 
chandise in  a  supermarket  without  the  price 
being  marked  on  each  and  every  item.  The 
Universal  Product  Code  which  is  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  laser-scanner  in  order 
to  speed  up  the  checking-out  of  groceries 
without  those  groceries  being  price-marked, 
would  be  a  true  disservice  to  the  American 
public.  As  a  grocer,  I  have  an  obligation  to 
render  good  service  to  the  public,  and  by 
rendering  It  well,  the  pubUc.  In  turn,  wUl 
have  confidence  in  our  stores  and  the  way 
we  do  business  and  will  return  to  shop  with 
us  week  after  week.  If  the  price  to  left  off  the 
merchandise  due  to  the  faUure  of  passage  of 
thte  bill,  the  opportunity  to  "rip  off"  the 
American  public  will  be  the  greatest  in  his- 
tory. As  groceries  are  checked  out  in  a  super- 
market today,  the  price  Is  on  every  Item, 
and  when  the  housewife  has  her  groceries 
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cbecked  out,  she  can  Instruct  the  checker 
to  "slow  down",  that  she  wants  to  watch 
carefully  to  be  certain  she  Is  being  charged 
the  price  that  Is  on  the  Item.  If  the  house- 
wife chooses  not  to  do  this  at  the  check-out 
terminal,  she  can  still  check  item  by  Item  at 
home  against  a  register  receipt  and  she  can 
readily  discern  any  overcharge  and  go  back 
to  that  store  and  get  it  straightened  out. 
With  the  use  of  the  Universal  Product  Code 
and  scanner  as  It  Is  planned  to  be  used  at 
this  time,  without  legislation  such  as  this 
BUI.  the  scenario  Is  going  to  read  like  this: 

The  housewife  is  going  to  travel  through  a 
supermarket  and  a  shelf  tag  will  tell  her 
that  a  can  of  asparagtis  Is  67  cents,  a  can  of 
pork  and  beans  Is  27  cents,  and  the  price 
won't  be  marked  on  the  cans.  After  she  se- 
lected fMty  or  fifty  Items,  and  enters  the 
check-out    terminal,    the   merchandise    will 
pass  over  a  scanner-beam,  and  unless  she  has 
written  down  the  price  of  every  Item,  there 
Isn't  any  way  for  her  to  know  whether  the 
price  she  paid  for  it  was  the  price  on  the 
shelf  tag.  The  price  will  be  programmed  into 
a  computer  which   will  translate  the  UPC 
markings  on  the  items  and  that's  the  price 
that  will  be  rung  up  and  that's  the  price 
that  she  will  have  to  pay.  She  will  be  ren- 
dered a  receipt  and  the  receipt  will  say  "pork 
and  beans"  and  the  price  beside  It,  "aspara- 
gus" and  the  price  beside  It,  etc.,  and  slowing 
down  the  checker  won't  make  any  difference 
because  the  customer  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  computer  and  if  the  computer  Isn't 
price-programmed    In   perfect    accuracy   on 
those  and  all  other  Items,  I  believe  the  cus- 
tomer Is  going  to  be  cheated  In  many,  many 
cases. 

Further,  If  she  wants  to  recheck  her  grocer- 
ies at  home,  she  can  only  discern  the  price 
she  paid  and  whether  or  not  she  got  the 
items  she  paid  for  at  the  check-out  terminal. 
She  cannot  prove  that  the  prices  she  paid 
were  the  prices  as  marked  on  the  shelves,  be- 
cause the  Items  are  not  price-marked.  The 
only  way  she  can  verify  the  Integrity  of  the 
scanner  programmer  will  be  to  write  down 
the  price  of  every  dam  item  when  she  puts  It 
/to^^erbasket  at  the  time  she  makes  her 
selteWtSnTTSopsequently,  you  are  dependent 
on  the  shelf  t>g  being  accurate  and  you  are 
dependent  on  Uie  computer  price  program- 
ming being  perfect.  You  will  have  no  way  of 
knowing  if  i^-ts  correct.  If  it  Is  honest,  and 
if  It  Is  up-to-date.  In  other  words,  the  serv- 
ice to  all  Consumers  Is  going  to  he  reduced 
and  the-^upermarkets  are  going  to  save  on 
labor  by  putting  a  blindfold  on  the  eyes  of 
the  consuming  public.  The  labor  savings  will 
come  about  by  eliminating  all  price  marking. 
Stock  clerks  will  simply  open  a  case  and 
throw  It  In  the  shelf. 

That  would  save  labor,  and  It  would  also 
put  people  out  of  Jobs  by  reducing  the  num- 
b«-  of  stock  clerks  needed  In  supermarkets. 
Thereby,  Increasing  unemployment  simply 
by  eliminating  a  vital  service  to  the  con- 
sumer, literally  eliminating  the  consumers' 
right  to  know  If  they  paid  the  correct  price 
for  the  merchandise.  We  have  many  instances 
of  price  fixing  by  supermarketlng  groups 
such  as  a  recent  one  In  California,  in  which 
the  price  of  meat  was  fixed  by  groups  power- 
ful enough  to  Impose  their  wills  on  the  pub- 
lic. More  recently,  a  large  chain  was  fined  for 
not  reducing  the  shelf  price  to  the  adver- 
tised, special  price.  I  become  frightened  when 
I  think  of  what  t^portunltles  to  proliferate 
this  practice  that  will  be  available  In  the 
event  this  bill  u  not  passed,  simply  because 
the  merchandise  will  not  be  price  marked 
each  and  every  can  or  package. 

At  the  check-out  terminal,  the  scanner 
isrMter  thM  a  human  being  by  about  17 
percent,  under  comparable  conditions,  but 
the  scanner  will  be  Just  as  fast  If  the 
merchandise  la  price  marked  because  It  will 
stlU  be  reading  the  DPC  and  translating  It 
through  a  computer,  and  the  housewlfewlll 
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still  have  the  right  to  slow  down  the 
checker  and  she  wlU  still  be  able  to  check 
out  her  groceries  at  home,  and  that's  the 
way  It  should  be.  There  are  7-mllllon.  or 
more,  dyslexic  people  In  this  country,  millions 
who  are  foreign-born,  millions  more  who  are 
poor  and  uneducated.  These  millions  add  up 
to  20  percent  of  the  American  adult  public 
who  are  literally  overwhelmed  by  the  elec- 
tronlficatlon  of  their  lives  taking  place,  and 
they  are  imable  to  cope  with  today's  so- 
ciety. They  can't  read  a  newspaper  help- 
wanted  ad,  or  figxire  the  best  buy  In  grocery 
Items,  or  even  make  a  reservation  with  an 
alrUne  or  train.  These  are  the  results  pub- 
lished last  week  by  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin,  under  a  one-mllUon  dollar  con- 
tract with  the  U.S.  OfBce  of  Education.  With 
the  price  being  left  off  the  merchandise, 
these  people  are  going  to  be  plunged  even 
deeper  Into  the  darkness  of  hopelessness. 
These  are  the  people  who  most  need  the  pro- 
tection of  unit  pricing,  which  is  also  part 
of  your  Bill. 

It  took  nearly  one-half  a  century  to  get 
the  suggested  retail  price  for  an  automobile 
put  on  the  window  of  every  car,  and  cars 
are  not  purchased  every  week,  every  month, 
or  every  year.  Oasoline  is  precious,  and  we 
have  laws  to  protect  the  consumer  by  way 
of  inspection  and  certification  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  meter  on  the  gas  pumps.  Food 
Is  purchased  every  week,  sometimes  twice 
a  week,  and  it  woiUd  be  tragic  to  have  laws 
guaranteeing  the  accuracy  of  gasoline  being 
pumped,  guaranteeing  the  price  sticker  on 
every  automobile,  and  not  have  a  law  requir- 
ing that  the  price  be  on  the  goods  that 
sustain  life. 

I  was  a  member  of  a  Union  once  for  seven 
years,   and  I   believe   the  country  is  much 
better  off  with  Unions  than  without  them. 
Today,   I   am   an   owner-executive   of  com- 
panies which  are  fully  Unionized  and  my 
experience  tells  me  that  in  almost  every  in- 
stance Unions  believe  in  Improved  produc- 
tivity through  efficiency,  but  no  Union  wants 
to  see  Improved  productivity  and  efficiency 
at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  know  that  they  are  getting  what  they 
pay  for  and  at  the  stated  price.  Putting  peo- 
ple out  of  work  on  such  immoral  grounds 
Is  simply  asking  the  Unions  to  protect  their 
membership  and  they  have  every  right  to 
do  this.  If  this  type  of  unemployment  comes 
about,  the  Unions  have  no  recourse  but  to 
further  protect  their  members  by  really  sock- 
ing  it   to   the   grocery   Industry,   and   then 
what  do  you  have?  Most  of  the  savings  In 
not  pricing  the  merchandise  wlU  be  eaten 
up  by  a  natural  Union  reaction  to  protect 
its  members.  I  believe  the  Unions  are  repre- 
senting the  majority  of  the  American  pur- 
chasing public  when  they  tell  you  they  are 
against  the  scanner  and  the  price  being  left 
off   the   merchandise.   My   company    is   not 
against  the  scanner,  as  such,  and  In  our  eight 
stores  we  were  the  first  to  Install  the  very 
st^hlsticated   NCR  No.   255-726  equipment. 
We  are  ready  to  use  the  scanner,  when  and 
If  It  appears  workable,  useful  and  necessary. 
I  don't  believe  the  equipment  manufacturers 
care  whether  the  merchandise  Is  marked  or 
not.  They  shouldn't!!!!  It  isn't  any  of  their 
business. 

Some  members  of  the  Congress  might  think 
that  If  the  public  doesn't  like  the  price  being 
left  off  the  merchandise,  the  public  can 
choose  a  supermarket  that  does  mark  the 
merchandise.  Senators,  If  powerful  supermar- 
ket groups  can  fix  prices,  then  what  Is  to 
prevent  them  from  converting  quickly  to 
non-prldng  of  merchandise  and  Introduc- 
ing scanners,  and  cutting  prices  to  below 
cost,  thereby  alluding  to  the  fallacy  of  "the 
price  went  down  after  the  scanner  and  non- 
pricing  went  in.  Therefore,  the  non-pric- 
ing and  the  scanner  were  responsible  for  the 
prices  going  down."  Such  groups  could  elimi- 
nate local  Independent  competlUon  In  a  abort 
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while  and  then  the  prices  would  go  up,  and 
the  public  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  tlM 
conspiring  groups. 

Beardless  of  these  considerations,  if  thto 
is  a  "Government  for  the  people,"  then  tbt 
price  should  be  on  every  darn  Item,  by  law 
so  that  the  consumer  can  check  and  recheck 
at  the  store  level,  or  at  home,  without  hai- 
ing  to  write  down  the  price  of  every  Item  la  » 
notebook  at  the  time  the  selection  from  ths 
shelf  Is  made.  If  this  law  Is  not  passed,  then 
I  believe  that  technology  will  have  abrogated 
the  rights  of  the  American  public,  that  they 
will  be  "ripped  off"  because  familiarity  breeds 
attempt. 

When  I  was  managing  a  store,  a  bread 
vendor  I  had  known  for  a  long  time  came  In 
at  6:15  A.M.  one  morning  and  put  his  bread 
on  the  shelf,  and  put  his  surplus  in  the  rear 
stockroom.  He  came  In  the  front  door  (the 
receiving  clerk  didn't  begin  work  untU  7  00 
A.M.).  Ho  brought  me  a  ticket  for  $11700 
and  I  said,  "I  didn't  count  the  bread."  And 
he  said,  "I've  known  you  for  16  years  and  I 
saw  you   were  busy  and  I  didn't  want  to 
bother  you."  He  said.  "Dont  you  trust  mer 
I  thought  for  a  few  seconds,  then  paid  the 
bill.   The   next   morning   he  did   the  same 
thing,  and  the  bUl  was  (142.00,  but  I  was 
ready  for  him  this  time.  I  had  put  a  bunch 
of  dollar  bills  and  change  In  my  coat  pocket 
and  when  he  handed  me  the  bill,  I  Just  took 
a  big  handful  of  It  and  put  It  in  his  leather 
pouch  that  he  carried  his  money  in.  Bread 
men  carried  leather  pouches  In  those  dayi. 
He  said,  "What's  that?"  And  I  said,  "I  Just 
paid  you  for  your  bread."  He  said,  "But  I 
didn't  count  the  money."  I  said,  "Well,  since 
we've  known  one  another  so  long  and  yester- 
day you  asked  me  to  trust  you.  then  I  figured 
today  you  ought  to  trust  me."  I  then  said, 
"Look,  If  I  don't  count  your  bread,  you  dont 
count  my  money." 

Senators,    that's   carrying    trust   too  far. 
and  I  think  the  same  applies  here.  If  you 
leave  the  price  off  the  merchandise. 
Respectfully, 

Fhank  Montksi. 
Executive  Vice  President  aitd  Secretary. 
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AID  TO  VICTIMS  OF  MULTIPLE 
SCLEROSIS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  3,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  social  security  law  now  re- 
quires that  all  persons  who  become  dis- 
abled must  be  entitled  to  disability  bene- 
fits for  24  consecutive  months  before 
they  are  eligible  to  receive  medicare  cov- 
erage. Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
eliminate  this  section  for  people  disabled 
by  MS.  This  provision  creates  untold 
hardship  for  those  between  20  and  40 
who  are  most  frequently  struck  by  crip- 
pling and  incurable  disease.  In  this  age 
range,  when  family  responsibilities  are 
greatest,  the  victim  must  choose  between 
spending  his  family's  soon-to-be-needed 
savings,  or  waiting  2  years  for  Govern- 
ment assistance.  A  multiple  sclerosis  dis- 
ability Is  not  like  many  others— it  is 
treated  best  and  at  least  expense  during 
the  initial  stages  when  no  direct  Govern- 
ment aid  is  available.  When  the  law  was 
passed  this  Inequity  was  obviously  not 
taken  Into  consideration.  This  Is  no  rea- 
son not  to  change  It  now  and  relieve  the 
frustration  that  now  accompanies  the 
fear  and  pain  of  Incurable  disease. 


This  problem  was  most  vividly  brought 
to  my  attention  recently  when  I  held  a 
bearing  in  my  district  on  the  problems 
with  medicare.  This  particular  gap  in 
coverage  was  repeated  by  a  number  of 
constituents,  especially  those  who  are  MS 
victims. 

Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  degenerative,  In- 
capacitating, and  incurable  disease  that 
is  most  successfully  dealt  with  in  its  early 
stages.  The  average  life  expectancy  for 
MS  patients  is  10  to  20  years.  Nothing 
should  hinder  these  individuals,  who  are 
at  the  age  of  greatest  personal  responsi- 
bility, from  obtaining  adequate  medical 
coverage.  Section  226  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  provides  that  hindrance. 

A  close  examination  of  the  original 
purpose  of  this  section  is  necessary  for 
full  understanding.  The  waiting  period 
was  written  into  the  law  to  hold  down 
costs  by  recognizing  that  many  persons 
are  only  temporarily  disabled  and  would 
be  likely  to  recover  within  2  years  and, 
therefore,  never  need  the  broader  cover- 
age of  medicare.  My  amendment  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  current  law  because  it 
takes  into  account  the  dissimilarity  be- 
tween MS  disability  and  most  other  dis- 
abilities. The  MS  victim  has  no  chance 
of  recovery  and  will  eventually  be  col- 
lecting medicare  benefits.  The  2-yeaur 
wait  forces  the  patient  to  make  the  dif- 
ficult decision  whether  to  seek  good  med- 
ical attention  immediately  with  his  own 
resources,  or  to  neglect  that  need  for  2 
years  in  order  to  save  his  own  resources 
for  his  dependents  who  will  imdoubtedly 
be  facing  financial  straits  In  the  near 
future. 

Since  the  disabled  individual  is  likely 
to  be  at  an  age  of  high  family  respon- 
sibility it  would  be  wise  to  aid  him  In  the 
hope  that  he  will  meet  as  many  respon- 
sibilities for  as  long  as  possible.  Since 
the  disease  is  treated  best  in  the  early 
stages,  a  2-year  wait  for  medical  benefits 
contradicts  this  objective.  Not  only  Is  the 
disease  treated  best,  but  also  at  less 
expense. 

Further,  the  removal  of  this  require- 
ment would  also  remove  from  the  minds 
of  MS  sufferers  and  their  families  an 


understandable  bitterness  that  Is  gen- 
erated by  a  seemingly  arbitrary  regula- 
tion. The  purposes  of  section  226  do  not 
properly  apply  to  MS  victims.  They 
should  be  exempt  from  its  provisions. 


THE   SOCIALIST  WORKERS   PARTY 
SUPPORTS  TERRORISM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALO 

OF  OBOBOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  3,  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  November  7  issue  of  The 
Militant,  official  newspaper  of  the 
Trotskyist  Communist  Socialist  Workers 
Party — SWP — carries  an  article  in  which 
I  am  characterized  as  "The  FBI's  mouth- 
piece in  Congress." 

This,  the  most  recent  In  a  series  of 
personal  attacks  by  the  various  Marxist- 
Leninist  groups  whose  activities  I  have 
exp>osed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  is 
written  by  Cindy  Jacquith.  Miss  Jacquith 
is  presently  head  of  The  Militant's  re- 
cently opened  Weishlngton  bureau  which 
operates  from  1345  E  Street,  NW.,  fourth 
floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20004  [202/ 
63&-4081]. 

Examination  of  the  internal  documents 
of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  indicates 
that  the  SWP,  its  youth  arm,  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance — YSA — and  its  inter- 
national leadership  in  the  United  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Fourth  International  have 
many  activities  to  conceal  from  anti- 
Communist  eyes  as  well  as  from  other 
leftist  groups.  During  the  next  few  weeks 
I  plan  to  deliver  a  series  of  reports  which 
will  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  Trot- 
skyist Communist  advocate  terrorism 
and  guerrilla  warfare.  These  reports  will 
also  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  fact  that 
the  SWP  acts  in  violation  of  the  Voorhees 
Act  because  of  its  relationship  to  Uie 
Fourth  International,  and  will  examine 
various  aspects  of  the  Internal  life  of  the 
SWP  that  the  party  is  so  anxious  to 
conceal. 

And  contrary  to  the  theory  of  Jacquith 


and  other  revolutionaries,  I  am  not  privy 
to  the  secrets  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  My  information  Is  Indeed 
obtained  from  analysis  of  public  and  pri- 
vate radical  documents,  but  it  is  supple- 
mented by  reports  obtained  from  a  num- 
ber of  patriotic  Americans  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  who  have  pene- 
trated these  violent  Marxist-Leninist  or- 
ganizations, sometimes  at  the  risk  of 
their  life. 

Since  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  has  been  abolished  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  not  exercised  its 
responsibility  in  this  regard,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  fill  the  gap  by  publishing  the 
information  provided  by  these  reliable 
sources.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I  h'ave 
offered  the  evidence  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  urged  them  to  commence 
investigations  and  hold  hearings  on  our 
domestic  terrorists  and  their  support 
groups. 

As  one  example  of  Jacqulth's  lack  of 
veracity,  she  wrote: 

One  such  "speech"  printed  In  the  June  27 
Recoed,  tried  to  portray  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party  as  a  "terrorist"  organization,  even 
though  McDonald  had  to  admit  that  the 
SWP's  political  position  is  against  Individual 
terrorism. 

Actually  In  my  speech  of  June  27. 
1975 — pages  21370-21371— you  will  find 
the  statement  of  Peter  Camejo,  a  leader 
of  the  SWP,  admitting  that  "in  the 
process  of  an  insurrection,  terrorist  acts 
may  be  advantageous  to  the  workers 
movement."  Camejo  said  this  in  the  June 
1973,  confidential  International  Internal 
Discussion  Bulletin  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national. 

And  It  is  most  Interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Camejo,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  appear  on  tele- 
vision time  provided  for  Presidential 
candidates,  has  announced  his  candidacy 
on  the  SWP  ticket.  Despite  his  own  ad- 
vocacy of  the  use  of  terrorism  smd  vio- 
lence to  effect  a  revdlutlon,  he  has,  re- 
ports a  rival  Trotskyist  group,  asked  for 
the  protection  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
during  his  campaign. 


SENATE— ra€8day,  November  4,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Patrick  J. 
Leaht,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Vermont. 


befits  a  people  in  "one  nation  under 
God." 

And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  the  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  Amen. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R.  Elson,  DJ5.,  offered  the  follo\i^ 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  whose  Word  declares — 
"they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  re- 
new their  strength,"  we  wait  In  Thy 
presence  for  renewal  of  our  strength. 
6^ak  to  us  the  word  ITiou  hast  for  each 
of  us  this  day.  Show  us  when  to  speak 
and  what  to  say.  when  to  act  and  how  to 
act.  Spare  us  from  doing  too  much  or  too 
little;  but  give  us  wisdom  to  do  what  Is 
right.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  our  days  may 
be  lived  and  our  deeds  may  be  done  as 


mont,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  aboence. 

Jamss  O.  Eastland, 
PreaOent  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  LEAHY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACnNQ  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Scnatk, 

PRESmENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C,  November  4, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Patrick  J. 
Leaht.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ver- 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, November  3, 1975,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
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may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


November  4,  197$ 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re.  The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Lessel  Roy  Papp, 
of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  Director  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  with  the  rank 
of  ambassador. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  conffifmatlon  of  this 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  acting  minority  leader  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the 
first  speakor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  minois  (Mr.  Percy)  Is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  less 
the  time  consumed  for  the  quorum  call. 


THE    UNITED   STATES   AND   CHINA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  this  morning  to  be  joined  by  our 
distinguished  colleagues.  Senator  Javits 
"|P*J  Senator  Stbvinson.  They  consti- 
TOted.  together  with  Senator  Claiborne 
«"..  Representatives  Patil  Findlet 
Marcartt  Heckler,  and  Paul  N.  McClos- 
^,  a  delegation  that  went  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  In  August  1975 

A  joint  report  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Rehitions  and  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations  on 


this  factfinding  mission,  which  began  in 
Japan  and  then  proceeded  directly  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  a  mis- 
sion that  took  from  August  Ito  August  16, 
has  been  filed  with  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

Ours  was  the  first  congressional  dele- 
gation to  visit  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  since  the  National  People's  Con- 
gress in  January  1975.  A  major  purpose 
of  our  visit  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  was  to  better  understand  its  gov- 
erning system,  to  estimate  future  direc- 
tion, and  to  try  to  perceive  its  external 
purposes  and  motives. 

Only  with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Chinese  system  and  the  Chinese  rev- 
olution can  the  United  States  hope  to 
make  wise  policy  decisions  concerning  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Each  member  of  the  delegation,  of 
course,  reached  separate  conclusions  on 
the  visit  and  major  subjects  covered; 
many  of  us  will  be  making  individual  ob- 
servations and  recommendations  where 
appropriate.  China,  a  large  and  diverse 
country.  Inevitably  strikes  each  visitor 
diflerenUy.  Background,  Interests,  and 
personal  encounters  significanUy  affect 
Individual  views  formed  over  so  short  a 
time  and  without  previous  experience  in 
China.  Our  hope  is  that  the  report  we 
made  will  make  visits  of  future  delega- 
tions to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
more  meaningful,  and  that  over  time 
more  definitive  conclusions  on  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  on 
United  States-China  relations  by  Con- 
gress will  be  possible. 

Our  perspectives  from  this  2-week  visit 
came  together  on  several  major  points, 
however. 

We  agree  that  China,  already  a  major 
force  in  Asian  politics,  has  the  resources, 
the  energy,  the  will,  and  the  leadership 
to  join  eventually  the  world's  great  pow- 
ers and,  as  it  moves  in  that  direction,  re- 
lations between  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  United  States  wUl  have 
an  increasing  bearing  on  international 
peace.  These  ties  must  be  developed 
through  constant  contact  and  consulta- 
tion at  all  possible  levels  so  that  the 
hazards  of  misunderstanding  or  mis- 
perception  can  be  minimized.  With  the 
consequences  of  United  States-People's 
Republic  of  China  relations  so  vital  to 
us  all,  we  hope  consultations  will  increase 
and  come  to  deal  regularly  with  all  com- 
mon objectives  and  differences.  The 
opportunities  for  peace  in  these  new  rela- 
tions now  appear  to  us  to  outweigh  the 
possibilities  for  conflict. 

The  Chinese  believe  that,  although 
our  two  countries  have  vastly  different 
political  systems,  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  our  bUateral  relations  has  been 
satisfactory.  Today,  the  fundamental 
unsetUed  issue  between  the  ynited 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  Is  the  status  and  future  of  Taiwan 
China's  desire  to  resolve  the  Taiwan  Is- 
sue on  Its  terms,  however.  Is  tempered 
by  strategic  considerations.  The  Soviet 
threat  to  China,  we  believe,  remains  the 
dominant  rationale  underlying  Peking's 
desh-e  to  normalize  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Within  this  strategic  con- 
taKt,  the  P-R.C.  now  approaches  the 
Taiwan  issue  on  a  step-by-step  basis 


and  does  not  appear  to  place  the  highest 
priority  on  its  Immediate  resolution.  For 
now,  it  is  satisfied  with  the  formulation 
in  the  Shanghai  communique  of  1972. 

Mr.  President,  later  this  month  Presi- 
dent Ford  Is  scheduled  to  visit  the 
P.R.C.  The  Chinese  clearly  place  a  high 
value  on  that  visit,  even  if  no  major  sub- 
stantive issues  are  resolved. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  period  of  time 
that  we  were  in  China  was  immediately 
following  the  Presidents  visit  to  Hel- 
sinki, and  the  Chinese  repeatedly  asked 
us  whether  or  not  the  President  looked 
upon  his  forthcoming  trip  to  China  as 
more  important  than  the  trip  that  he 
had  recently  completed  to  Helsinki. 

The  Korea  question  was  also  an  Im- 
portant topic  of  discussion,  and  I  wia 
deal  with  that  in  a  few  moments.  But 
first,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  ac- 
knowledgments and  then  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I  express 
great  appreciation  to  Secretary  of  State  ' 
Henry  Kissinger,  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft. 
and  others  in  the  White  House,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
State,  particularly  Oscar  Armstrong  the 
head  of  the  China  desk,  who  assisted 
us  and  helped  facilitate  our  trip. 

Prior  to  departure,  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger met  with  us  for  an  extended  conver- 
sation about  relationships  with  China- 
past,  present,  and  future. 

Our  thanks  also  go  to  the  Chinese 
Liaison  Office  in  Washington— certainly 
to  Ambassador  Huang  Chen,  Ambassador 
Han  Hsu,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Liaison  Office  here  who  were  so  gracious 
and  helpful  to  us  prior  to  our  departure 
We  also  thank  the  People's  Institute  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Chinese  UJ» 
mission  in  New  York,  who  were  most 
helpful. 

Mr.  President,  before  our  departure 
the  delegation  decided  that  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  for  us  to  have  on  the  trip 
with  us  a  China  scholar.  A  great  many 
names  were  discussed.  At  the  recommen- 
dation of  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson,  we 
met  and  talked  with  Dr.  John  W.  Lewis, 
who  is  the  WilUam  Haus  professor  of 
Chinese  politics  at  Stanford  University. 
He  was  invited  to  go  on  our  trip  with 
us,  and  this  was  agreed  to  by  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  Ualson 
Office.  On  behalf  of  our  entire  dele- 
gation, I  express  our  appreciation  to 
Dr.  Lewis  for  his  expert  assistance  prior 
to,  during,  and  since  our  trip.  Having  him 
available  throughout  our  visit  to  China 
to  interpret,  to  provide  historical  back- 
ground, and  to  appraise  and  analyze  as 
we  traveled  proved  Invaluable. 

Also,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I  ex- 
press appreciation  to  Mr.  Calvin  Fentress 
for  his  editorial  assistance  In  putting  to- 
gether the  report  we  filed. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  pleased  in- 
deed to  have  been  joined  on  this  trip  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  our  body  and  the  oliier  body.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javfts)  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
served  as  cochalrmen.  Senator  Adlai 
Stevenson  accompanied  the  group  and 
proved  to  be  a  major  factor.  He  has  long 
had  an  Interest,  as  all  of  us  have  had.  In 
China.  We  fnun  the  Senate  were  veiy 
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grateful,  indeed,  for  the  distinguished 
colleagues  we  had  from  the  House — ^Paitl 
FiNLEY,  Margaret  Heckler,  and  Pete 
McCloskey.  The  group  was  a  cohesive 
group.  Prior  to  the  trip,  we  met  fre- 
quently, and  we  continued  our  plarmlng 
efforts  during  the  flight  across  the 
Pacific. 

We  felt  it  very  wise  to  stop  in  Japan 
and  receive  a  briefing  from  the  Foreign 
Ministry  there  and  from  Japanese  spe- 
cialists on  China  and  Sino-Japanese  re- 
lations. The  stopoff  in  Japan  did  prove 
invaluable. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  group,  I  simply 
point  out  that  there  were  seven  chair- 
men. We  all  rotated  the  responsibilities. 
Each  of  us  selected  areas  of  particular 
concern  and  interest  and  expertise  and 
Concentrated  on  those. 

The  report  is  very  much  a  composite 
effort.  It  includes  contributions  from  all 
seven  Members,  and  the  editorial  woi^ 
has  helped  to  make  it  a  cohesive  whole. 
I  express  great  appreciation  to  my  col- 
leagues for  the  way  in  which  they  all  co- 
(^rated  to  make  the  work  of  the  chair- 
VDza  a  very  easy  job. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Javits,  who  may  wish 
to  comment  on  an  area  in  which  he  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  exper- 
tise—the trade  relationships  that  we 
have  with  China  today  and  might  have 
to  the  future  and  the  economy  of  CHilna. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York,  imder 
the  previous  order,  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  our  delegation  "has  explained  ex- 
actly how  we  were  organized. 

I  might  inform  the  Senate  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  con- 
structive trips  I  have  ever  taken.  Also,  I 
believe  it  was  very  useful  to  our  country, 
both  in  what  we  taus^t  and  In  what  we 
learned. 

I,  too,  join  in  and  endorse  the  appreci- 
ation expressed  by  Senator  Percy  for 
those  who  guided  us  about  in  CThina  and 
the  list  of  mimlclpal  and  other  officials 
who  entertained  us. 

If  my  colleague  Is  willing,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  that  list  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List  or  Chinese  OmciALs 

Senior  Vice  Premier  Teng  Hslao-p'lng. 

Chlao  Kuan-bua,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
lalrs. 

Agriculture  Vice  Minister  Hao  Chung-shih. 

Foreign  Trade  Vice  Minister  Chal  Shu-fan. 

Hsu  Chlng-bslen,  Vice  Chairman.  Shanghai 
Mimlclpal  Revolutionary  Committee. 

Tang  Kuang-U,  Vice  Chairman,  Klangsu 
Provincial  Revolutionary  Committee. 

8u  I-]an,  Vice  Chalrm&n.  Shantung  Pro- 
Tlnclal  Revolutionary  Committee. 

Chou  Chlu-yeh.  Vice  President.  C!hlnese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs.  (3PIFA. 

Officials  of  CPIFA  and  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  who  traveled  with  the  Congressional 
group:  Kang  Tal-sha,  Deputy  Secretary- 
General,  CPIFA;  Chao  Chl-hua:  Fan  Kuo- 
halang  (administrator);  Cheng  Wan-i>en 
(senior  translator);  Ho  Chu-cheng;  Ku  Z'jb- 
plng;  xu  Chl-wen;  and  Meng  Chlen-oha. 

VS.  State  Department  Officials  In  Peking: 


Ambassador  George  Bush,  United  States  Liai- 
son Office,  Pekmg;  Mr.  Thomas  Stanley 
Brooks,  Chief,  Political  Section,  USLO;  and 
Mr.  Lynn  Pascoe,  Political  Officer,  USLO. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ex- 
press appreciation  to  Ambassador  Huang 
Chen,  and  Han  Hsu,  here,  and  Ambassa- 
dor Huang  Hua,  in  New  York,  with  whom 
I  have  had  particular  contact,  for  fa- 
cilitating this  trip  for  us. 

My  colleagues  will  take  different  parts 
of  the  entire  situation  in  China,  but  I 
should  like  to  deal  with  the  matter  of 
trade  and  exchanges. 

My  impression — and  I  believe  the  gen- 
eral impression  we  had  of  the  economy 
of  China  was  that  in  the  coimtryside, 
which  contains  80  percent  or  more  of 
the  people — is  that  the  People's  Repub- 
Uc  has  done  quite  well.  The  morale  fac- 
tor is  high.  The  principle  of  sharing, 
which  is  the  essenceof  their  society,  and 
the  teachings  of  Chairman  Mao,  as  they 
put  it,  are  generally  equal,  and  the  co- 
operative basis  is  accepted. 

Their  attitudes  seemed  well-grounded 
In  the  incentive  of  collective  well-being 
as  well  as  national  progress,  especially 
the  former — collective  well-being — 
which  is  so  heavily  built  upon  the  fam- 
ily system  of  China. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  situation  in 
the  "production  brigades"  are  really  the 
operative  unit  of  production  in  the  coun- 
try, generally  consisting  of  500  to  1,000 
persons  in  a  village  and  generally  part 
of  an  administrative  imit  called  the  com- 
mune, which  generally  has  some  50  of 
such  production  brigades,  or  roughly  50,- 
000  people.  They  seem  to  be  very  well  or- 
ganized in  that  regard. 

They  are  by  no  means  free  of  incen- 
tives. Some  in  the  commune  are  paid 
more  than  others  if  their  work  is  more 
productive.  They  even  have  some  pri- 
vate property  Incentive,  in  terms  of  a 
vegetable  garden  and  a  pig  or  a  chick- 
en— the  household  animals  for  food. 

There  are  collective  means  by  which 
that  is  established.  Nonetheless,  one  In- 
dividual can  do  better  than  another  In- 
dividual. Essentially,  however,  it  is  a 
collective  system,  with  sharing  being  on 
the  basis  of  the  earnings  of  the  commune 
or  the  production  brigade. 

My  observation — and  I  think  that  of 
the  others — ^was  that  they  are  doing  quite 
well  In  the  country,  certainly  as  com- 
pared with  recent  Chinese  history  which 
shows  of  a  pestilence  and  flood  and 
chronic  famine  and  a  down-trodden 
peasantry. 

Their  public  works  was  impressive.  We 
saw  a  great  flood  control  project.  The 
worst  area  of  C!hlna.  where  the  Hual 
River  joins  the  Yangtze,  has  been  quite 
well  subdued,  wltii  electric  power  pro- 
duction, irrigation,  and  flood  control  as 
its  principal  considerations,  and  It  Is 
quite  a  modem  complex. 

However,  my  Judgment  Is  that  In  the 
cities  they  do  not  do  as  well  and  that 
they  are  not  performing  up  to  expecta- 
tions, which  ai-e  keyed  to  their  Industrial 
production.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
that. 

One,  the  effort  being  to  apply  egali- 
tarian principles  to  industrial  workers 
and  to  Inspire  them  with  Chairman  Mao's 
teachings.  In  terms  of  the  highest  quality 


of  national  life  being  collective  well- 
being,  lags  behind  the  success  these  ideas 
achieve  in  the  countryside,  because  it  is 
very  much  more  difficult  to  do  it  when 
it  is  a  one-on-one  proposition — that  is, 
a  worker  working  for  wages  or  a  salary, 
and  the  effort  being  made  to  compress  all 
those  within  a  common  denominator  of 
literally,  in  many  cases,  one  wage  or 
salary  regardless  of  proficiency. 

Second,  the  Chinese  pride  themselves 
greatiy — it  is  almost  an  obsession  with 
them — on  self-help  and  reliance  upon 
themselves.  This  leads  to  a  very  ma- 
terial denial  of  technical  progress  for 
them  and  a  lack  of  capital  with  which  to 
acquire  really  advanced  machinery.  That 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  a  good 
deal  of  modem  machinery  in  China  and 
that,  for  example,  the  public  utiUties  and 
public  works  project  that  I  described  we 
came  to,  does  not  seem  to  be  well-equip- 
ped. But  modem  machinery  Is  limited 
in  amount  and  obviously  cannot  be  as 
modem  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  an 
opening  to  the  industrialized  world. 

That  is  a  real  sticking  point,  we  foiyid, 
with  the  top  people  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  C%ilna.  For  example,  they  made 
it  quite  an  article  of  faith  that  they 
would  not  ask  for  loans  and  would  accept 
only  genuine — and  the  word  "accept"  is 
quite  indicative  of  their  attitude — ex- 
port credits,  meaning  medium-term  de- 
ferred payments,  something  in  the  area 
of  5  years.  Nor  are  they  interested  in 
joint  venture  investments,  such  as  have 
characterized,  for  example,  other  Social- 
ist or  Conununist  states. 

Peking  does  not  expect  to  negotiate 
large  grain  purchases  from  the  United 
States,  for,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their 
highest  officials,  "No  coimtry  can  offer 
significant  enough  amoimts  of  grains  to 
such  a  large  population  as  ours." 

For  example,  China  is  not  developing, 
according  to  their  high  officials.  Its  off- 
shore oil  reserves.  Yet  they  claim  them 
to  be  larger  than  the  total  onshore  and 
offshore  oil  reserves  of  the  United  States. 
The  People's  Republic,  according  again 
to  its  high  officials,  will  concentrate  on 
exploiting  its  land  reserves  of  oil  first. 
The  reason  for  that,  obviously,  is  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  seek  the  credit  which 
the  development  of  offshore  oil  reserves 
requires.  They  would  like  to  use  U.S.  oil 
technology  and.  Indeed,  will  use  it,  in 
respect  of  their  onshore  reserves,  but 
they  will  hope  to  obtain  it  through  nor- 
mal trade  channels  and,  therefore,  they 
do  not  expect  their  country  to  become  a 
major  oil  exporter,  though  it  does  export 
a  good  deal  to  Japan.  If  it  depends  solely 
on  its  onshore  reserves,  they  expect  that 
they  will  be  using  a  good  deal  of  that  oil 
themselves. 

Again,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  material 
development,  the  emphasis  te  on  self- 
reliance  and  self-sufficiency,  principles 
which  permit  UtUe  opportunity  for  in- 
ternational collaboration  on  either  a 
bilateral  or  a  multilateral  basis.  So  the 
CThinese  have  opted  not  to  rely  particu- 
larly on  significant  amoimts  of  capital, 
or  equipment,  which  is  brought  over  from 
the  industrial  world. 

In  my  observation,  there  seems  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  redundant  employment  In 
the  Industrial  establishmoit,  such  as  It 
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is.  and  some  idleness,  and  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  People's  Republic  and 
the  state  itself,  in  terms  of  its  own  poli- 
tical organization,  do  not  seem  to  have 
cracked  the  riddle  of  how  to  inspire  the 
worker  through  social  incentives  when 
dealing  individually  with  the  employer, 
which  is  the  state,  as  the  recipient  of  a 
wage  or  salary. 

Ideological  arguments  do  not  appear  to 
be  as  convincing  to  urban  workers  as 
they  are  among  workers  in  the  com- 
munes, the  urban  workers  being  much 
more  interested  in  housing  and  health — 
they  have  a  pretty  good  health  syston — 
and  food.  The  appearance  is  quite  good 
in  the  cities:  that  is.  people  seem  to  be 
reasonably  fed.  Clothing  is  extremely 
simple. 

Ify  feeling  was,  for  example,  that  the 
large  nimibers  of  people  devoted  to  fac- 
tories which  are  dealing  essentially  in 
the  kind  of  luxiu^es  one  sells  to  tourists 
would  indicate  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  industrial  progress  which  they  would 
like  to  make,  but  which  is  not  being 
made  and  which  they  will  not  make  with 
their  present  opportunities  unless  they 
are  r«idy  to  have  a  more  open  door  in 
terms  of  the  industrialized  coimtries  of 
the  world.  That  wlU  come,  in  my  judg- 
ment, because  I  believe  that  there  is 
great  pressure  in  China,  in  the  cities,  for 
exactly  that  kind  of  eventuation.  In  the 
meantime,  the  opportunities  are  going 
to  be  very  limited,  and  while  I  favor 
strongly  the  development  of  trade  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  we  do 
not  contemplate,  and  we  say  so  in  our 
report,  a  very  broad-scale  trade.  The 
general  order  of  magnitude  envisaged 
is  smnething  in  the  order  of  $1  billion— 
perhaps  |2  billion,  perhaps  less— but 
something  in  that  area. 

More  and  more,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
balance  in  the  trade.  At  one  time,  in  1973, 
It  was  running  11  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  and  the  officials  of  the 
People's  Republic  are  trying,  in  a  very 
considered  way,  to  bring  down  that  per- 
centage. It  is  estimated  that  for  1975  or 
1976,  that  will  be  down  to  3  to  1  or  even 
2  to  1.  again  still  favoring  the  United 
States,  but  on  a  very  much  reduced  basis. 
There. is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  People's  Republic  is  Interested 
In  a  favorable  trade  balance  with  the 
United  States  if  it  can  achieve  one,  and 
feels  that  its  exports  are  blocked  by  U.S. 
requirements,  what  are  called  nontarifl 
barriers,  as  well  as  by  our  high  tariffs, 
and  the  failure,  of  course,  to  afford  their 
exports  the  most-favored-naUon  treat- 
ment. Even  if  we  did,  in  my  Judgment, 
the  expansion  would  not  be  overly  tfreat 
One  thing,  however,  that  we  can  do, 
and  In  a  sense,  we  pledged  ourselves  to  do 
it  when  wfe  were  there,  is  to  engage  in 
some  outreach  to  see  what  can  be  done 
for  Chinese  exports  to  this  country.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  markets  which, 
without  materially  interfering  with  our 
own  production  and  employment  here, 
could  broaden  the  market  for  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  exports.  I  emphasize  that 
because  of  its  difference  with  Taiwan. 
That  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do,  and  we 
should  try  to  do  it,  because  it  would  be  a 
real  Improvement  of  the  bond  between 
the  People's  Republic  and  the  United 
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states  which  is  gradually  being  forged  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President, 
if  we  could  improve  the  trade  picture. 

As  to  exchanges,  this  is  a  considerable 
encouragement,  but  a  built-in  limitation 
in  the  fact  that  hotel  accommodations 
and  transportation,  even  railroad  trans- 
portation, certainly  automobile  trans- 
portation and  air  transportation,  axe  ex- 
tremely limited.  I  wish  to  say  to  many 
who  are  disappointed  in  not  being  able 
to  get  to  the  People's  Republic  as  quickly 
as  they  would  like,  having  applied,  that 
really,  these  built-in  limitations  make  it 
^very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accom- 
modate large  numbers  of  tourists.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  were  sm-prised  that 
there  were  quite  so  many  Americans,  con- 
sidering the  paucity  of  facilities. 

The  facilities,  however,  are  by  no 
means  bad.  They  are,  by  no  means,  mod- 
em, anything  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  industrialized  countries.  They  are 
tolerable,  but  they  are  extremely  limited. 
We  seek  to  encourage  visits  between 
their  Government  officials  and  ours.  We 
think  that  would  be  extremely  helpful. 
Again,  we  think  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
People's  Republic  will  be  seeking  credit  in 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
its  tourism  opportunities,  and  again,  we 
should  encourage  it. 

I  think  that  is  a  fairly  general  picture 
at  least  of  their  economy  as  we  saw  it. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  in  this  colloquy  concern- 
ing our  trip  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  congratu- 
late our  ch^rman.  Senator  Percy,  on 
the  way  he  handled  his  responsibilities 
and  the  way  he  chaired  our  group.  He 
made  a  tremendous  effort  to  insure  that 
every  member  of  the  delegation  felt  part 
of  the  exercise,  where  he  or  she  would 
have  ample  opportunity  to  ask  questions, 
to  develop  information,  and  to  obtain  the 
resiilts  which  he  or  she  was  seeking. 

In  addition,  and  it  was  much  appre- 
ciated by  our  spouses,  or.  I  guess,  the 
plural  would  be  our  "spice,"  was  the  way 
he  permitted  each  of  them  also  to  ask 
questions.  This  was  oae  of  the  few  con- 
giessioQal  trips  I  have  ever  taken  where 
"spice"  were  permitted  to  participate 
and  contribute  to  the  discussions,  and 
they  did  a  very  excellent  job  in  this  re- 
gard. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the 
exquisite  hospitality  of  the  Chinese— and 
to  thank  them  for  it.  I  do  not  think  any 
group  could  receive  more  hospitality,  or 
more  expressions  of  concern,  in  order  to 
make  sure  we  saw  what  we  wanted  to 
see.  They  permitted  us  to  move  freely 
around  in  any  community  in  which  we 
were  visiting.  We  had  no  sense  of  being 
harassed  or  followed  in  any  way.  It  was 
rather  just  the  opposite.  Our  Chinese 
hosts  did  all  they  could  to  make  sure 
that  our  visit  was  a  free  and  perfect  one. 


Mr.  Chou  Ch'Iu-yeh,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  his  whole  team  of 


co-hosts  certainly  made  this  trip,  this 
mlssicm.  a  memorable  one. 

It  meant  a  great  deal  to  me  because 
for  some  years  I  had  wanted  to  visit 
China — I  think  for  4  or  5  years,  during 
which  time  I  had  been  putting  in  my 
application  for  such  a  visit,  both  to  see 
China  and  also  to  visit  my  old  friend 
Ambassador  Etienne  Manadh  of  Prance 
who  was  there  at  the  time.  Alas,  by  the 
time  we  visited  China,  he  had  been 
transferred  back  to  Prance,  but  the  trip 
was  all  we  expected  and  more. 

Mr.  President,  during  our  2-week  visit 
to  China,  we  observed  many  fascinating 
aspects  of  life  in  China  and  came  away 
with  a  deeper  appreciation  of  condiUoM 
in  that  vast  country  and  its  emerging 
place  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Each  of  us,  I  think,  went  for  different 
reasons  and  for  different  interests,  but  I 
think  the  basic  conclusion  we  aU  came 
back  with  was  that  for  the  foreseeable 
future  China  offers  no  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  outside  its  borders.  It 
has  ample  problems  within  its  own 
borders. 

The  history  of  China  is  not  one  of  an 
aggressive  nation  but  rather  a  nation 
that  has  been  ovemm  and  absorbed  its 
conquerors.  The  great  question  in  my 
mind  in  wanting  to  go  on  this  trip,  in 
order  to  make  up  my  mind  in  future  de- 
bates on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  fu- 
ture votes,  is  what  was  the  foreseeable 
threat  of  China  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  for  the  rest  of  this  century.  I  thin^ 
all  of  us  came  back  with  the  view  that 
it  was  no  threat  outside  its  own  borders 
In  this  period  of  time. 

I  know  that  China  sees  itself  threat- 
ened by  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  almost 
a  paranoic  concern  with  regard  to  a  poe- 
sible  attack  from  that  quarter. 

I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  two  as- 
pects of  Chinese  society:  the  attention 
paid  to  fisheries,  especially  aquaculture, 
a  subject  of  particular  relevance  to  the 
people  of  my  State  of  Rhode  Island:  and 
developments  in  Chinese  education, 
which  all  Americans  should  understand 
better  if  they  are  to  have  a  vision  of  what 
the  China  of  tomorrow  will  be  like. 

•niere  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the 
Chinese  in  the  emphasis  they  give  to  flsb 
farming,  or  aquaculture.  In  the  context 
of  their  agricultural  development.  Hie 
Chinese  breed,  feed,  and  harvest  their 
flsh  just  as  they  do  any  other  crop  and 
do  not  rely  on  catching  flsh  by  hunting 
as  we  do. 

In  the  commimes  that  we  visited,  from 
5  to  10  percent  of  the  area  was  devoted 
to  flsh  cultivation,  and  the  production 
achieved  was  impressive.  Even  when 
young  flsh,  or  fry,  took  up  30  percent  of 
the  flsh  pond  area,  a  production  of  4.8 
tons  per  acre  is  acWeved.  Pish  are  har- 
vested four  to  flve  times  per  year,  and 
only  the  larger  flsh  are  taken.  Different 
flsh  are  at  different  water  levels— flsh 
near  the  surface  are  fed  with  grass; 
bottom  flsh  feed  off  snails.  As  a  further 
Indication  of  the  full  use  to  which  these 
ponds  are  put.  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ponds  Is  used  as  organic  fertilizer. 

Aquaculture  is  not  yet  a  major  Indus- 
try in  China,  and  the  traditional  catch 
from  the  sea  and  the  rivers  still  provides 
the  greater  part  of  China's  flsh.  Most  flsb 
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farming  is  fotmd  in  the  Interior  where 
poor  transport  facilities  and  the  absence 
of  many  lakes  make  it  difficult  to  provide 
people  with  fish,  except  salted  flsh,  from 
distant  sources. 

Overall,  however,  it  is  clear  that  China 
leads  the  world  in  the  field  of  flsh  farm- 
ing—an  activity  which  will  be  increas- 
ingly important  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
If  the  protein  requirements  of  a  growing 
population  are  to  be  met. 

Another  aspect  of  Chinese  life  which 
left  a  great  impression  on  me  was  the 
great  importance  attached  to  education, 
particularly  the  constant  scrutiny  It  re- 
ceives in  order  to  insure  that  the  educa- 
tional system  adapts  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  regime  and  of  what  they  call 
their  revolutionary  development.  I  only 
wish  that  in  our  democratic  society  we 
could  relate  as  quickly  our  educational 
system  to  the  changing  needs  of  our  own 
society. 

One  of  the  primary  forces  shaping 
Pddng's  domestic  priorities  is  its  preoc- 
cupation with  insuring  that  future  gen- 
erations adhere  to  China's  revolutionary 
values.  Youth  are  enjoined  daily  to  "serve 
the  masses"  and  to  reduce  the  "three 
major  differences"— those  between  men- 
tal and  manual  labor,  between  town  smd 
country,  and  between  workers  and  peas- 
ants. The  mimicipal  vice  chah-man  In 
Shanghai,  who  was  worried  about  the 
ideological  upbringing  of  youth,  told  us 
that  only  education  could  innoculate  the 
young  against  "rightist"  ideas. 

As  the  Senate  majority  leader  observed 
to  a  report  he  made  earlier  this  year: 

The  People's  Republic  places  great  stress 
on  tMslc  education.  China's  leaders  are  well 
iwaw  that  literacy  Is  essential  both  to  ef- 
fective political  communication  and  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  .  .  .  Education  In  China  Is  di- 
rected to  practical  application,  not  to  learn- 
ing for  the  sake  of  learning.  ...  By  all  ac- 
counts, higher  educational  concepts  are  still 
unsettled. 


The  decade-long  debate  about  educa- 
tion is  no  longer  referred  to  as  "struggle, 
criticism,  reformation."  The  watchword 
now  is  experimentation.  Klangsu  Prov- 
ince, for  examide,  has  begim  low-levd 
agriculture  colleges  where  students  study 
agriculture,      agricultural      machinery, 
wtCT  construction,  and  fertilizers.  The 
rtudents  are  peasants  and  "those  who 
will  be  helping  to  develop  China's  agri- 
^tare."  The  first  enrollment  hi  six  col- 
leges came  this  year  in  the  Province,  and 
mey  now  have  2,000  students.  Klangsu 
wo  has  30  agricultural  middle  scho(ds 
Jrah  1-year  courses.  There  were  3,000 
jMidents  In  these  schools  in  1975.  In  the 
i«ir  teachers'  colleges  In  the  Province 
Me  emphasis  Is  on  Ideology,  subject  mat- 
ter, and  then  technique— a  rather  dlf- 
went  approach  than  found  hi  our  own 
teadier    training.    One    himdred    and 
WKity  workers'  universities— kimg-jen 
«  hsueh— -have  also  been  set  up  and 
these  now  experiment  with  1-.  2-.  and  3- 
y»r  programs.  "The  educational  revolu- 
tion is  a  new  thing;  experimentation  will 
W  on  and  on  and  there  will  be  new  Wnds 
«  innovations,"  we  were  told. 
^^  province  we  visited  now  has  11 
mffllon  primary  and  middle  school  stu- 
ajnts  out  of  a  population  of  50  mllllcai. 
Mucation  In  this  provhice  Is  now  10 
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years  In  the  city  and  7  years  In  the  coun- 
tryside. The  goal  is  universal  educati(m 
at  the  city  level.  By  contrast,  the  Prov- 
ince's university  student  population  Is 
now  30,000  where  it  was  only  10,000  in 
1972:  its  peak  was  38,000  before  the  uni- 
versities were  closed  hi  1966.  The  total 
university  p<«>ulation  in  the  PRC  Is  now 
400,000,  a  figure  less  than  half  the  peak— 
955,000 — reached  in  1960  and  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  current  total 
population. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  of  Peking  Univer- 
sity, Chou  P'ei-yuan,  gave  our  delegation 
the  most  CMnprehensive  view  of  higher 
education  in  China.  The  purpose  of  this 
education,  as  he  described  it,  is  to  train 
intellectuals  to  serve  the  "proletarian 
power."  Universities  no  longer  exist 
simply  to  pass  on  knowledge  and  conduct 
research:  "our  universities  are  created 
to  serve  the  politics  of  proletarian  dic- 
tatorship and  combine  education  and 
and  labor." 

Students  thus  must  develop  in  three 
ways :  MoraUy,  educationally,  and  phys- 
ically: "they  must  leave  the  university 
as  common  laborers  with  socialist  con- 
sciousness." Such  Chinese  graduates  he 
contrasted  to  those  in  the  Soviet  Union 
which,  he  said,  "is  attempting  to  train  in- 
tellectual aristocrats." 

China  already  had  many  universities, 
but  after  the  Cultural  Revolution  it  tried 
to  create  new  types  of  universities.  Fac- 
tories and  communes  set  up  universities, 
and  colleges  for  the  first  time  selected 
students  principally  from  among  factory 
workers  and  peasants.  They  sought  to 
find  candidates  having  a  junior  middle 
school  level  and  so-caUed  "socialist  con- 
sciousness." The  universities  shortened 
theh-  trainhig  period  and  estabUshed 
short-term  training  courses  that  last 
anywhere  from  1  week  to  a  year.  The  1- 
week  courses  are  for  trahilng  In  how  to 
solve  specific  technical  problems. 

PeUng  University,  established  hi  1898, 
has  20  departments  with  75  disciplines 
There  are  2,600  faculty  members  and 
more  than  5,000  students  hi  1974-75.  Ttoe 
enrollment  should  go  up  to  8,000  next 
year  and  to  10,000  hi  2  or  3  years  time, 
we  were  told.  The  present  student  body 
mcludes  200  foreign  students  from  some 
20  countries.  Students  have  had  practi- 
cal experience  and  have  normally  worked 
In  a  factory  or  a  farm  for  2  or  3  years. 
The  average  age  of  a  freshman  is  20. 
Some  of  those  who  apply  are  veteran 
workers  or  peasants.  They  are  not  lim- 
ited by  age  although  the  older  applicants 
are  very  few  In  number. 

The  conditions  for  application  and  ad- 
mission are  that  the  applicants  must: 
First,  have  a  "high  social  conscious- 
ness,"—by  high  social  consciousness  Is 
meant  adherence  and  demonstrated  be- 
lief hi  Mao's  saymgs:  second,  have  a  min- 
unum  academic  level  of  a  junior  middle 
school  graduate:  thh^,  have  a  good 
health  record;  and  fourth,  be  chosen  by 
coworkers  In  a  commune,  factory,  or 
Army  imlt.  Special  preference  Is  glv^  to 
students  from  Chhia's  54  different  mi- 
nority peoples. 

Workshops  are  established  within  the 
university,  as  well  as  links  for  on-the- 
job  training  with  65  factories  off  the 


campus.  The  production  of  the  seven 
"factories"  withhi  the  Department  of 
Natural  Sciences  comes  within  the  uni- 
fied plan  of  the  State.  Part  of  the  profit 
from  their  production  is  used  to  support 
part  of  the  university's  budget.  Students 
are  in  this  way  confined  to  the  classrooms 
but  must  work  in  factories  to  gain  work- 
shop experience  right  up  to  the  time  of 
their  graduation.  In  the  past  students 
were  confined  to  the  classroom  and  they 
thus  separated  theory  and  practice.  They 
then  could  not  start  to  work  right  away. 
Now,  however,  they  can  start  to  work  hn- 
mediately  in  a  factory  or  research  in- 
stitute. 

Every  student  also  must  study  politics 
and  engage  in  frequent  dialectic  discus- 
sion and  self-criticisms,  as  well  as  work 
in  production  and  on  fundamental 
theory.  In  this  way  "we  do  continue  to 
stress  basic  research."  PRC  educators 
attach  particular  importance  to  research 
that  strengthens  China's  defense.  In  a 
war  people  play  the  most  important  part, 
but  weapons  are  also  important.  We  use 
science  and  technology  to  develop  our 
industry  and  agriculture,  but  the  devel- 
opment of  our  defense  is  equally  impor- 
tant and  we  are  concentrating  on  it. 

The  thing  I  found  most  disturbing 
about  their  educational  system  was  their 
emphasis  upon  conformism  and  their 
discouragement  of  Independence. 

This  was  the  one  impression  which  one 
was  left  in  traveling  throu^  China,  the 
tremendous  degree  of  sameness,  even 
people  wearing  the  same  kind  of  clothes. 
They  seem  to  have  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
pressions. They  repeat  the  same  phrases 
when  asked  questions. 

If  ever  a  1984  society  was  being  de- 
veloped, it  would  be  as  a  result  of  such 
an  educational  process. 

But  in  commenting  on  this.  I  think 
we  must  also  remember  that  there  always 
has  been  an  emphasis  in  China  on  con- 
forming, on  not  roclcing  the  boat,  on 
stressing  the  Interdependence  of  human 
behigs  rather  than  the  hidependence  of 
human  behigs,  which  latter  is  more  hi  the 
tradition  of  oiu-  democratic  societies. 

In  fairness  and  in  balance  though, 
their  education  has  hicreased  the  literacy 
of  the  people  and  the  ability  of  the  peo- 
ple to  handle  the  hicreasing  technologi- 
cal needs  of  the  future. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  time  re- 
maining for  any  one  of  the  four  of  us 
be  reserved  at  the  end  for  colloquy  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  make 
my  comments  on  Korea  following  Sen- 
ator Stevinson.  Senator  Stevenson  is 
going  to  address  his  own  hidivldual  views 
on  the  Taiwan  question  and  United 
States-China  relations  and  then  I  will 
appropriately  follow  with  a  very  brief 
statement  on  Korea. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Bfr.  President,  I 
first  want  to  join  my  colleagues  hi  thank- 
ing Senator  Perct  for  the  remarkable 
job  he  did  of  planning  and  leading  our 
visit  to  China  last  summer. 

I  also  want  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
expressing  with  them  our  thanks  for  the 
very  warm  and  generous  reception  which    v 
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we  receiyed  from  our  Chinese  hosts  last 
Bununer. 

lir.  Presldart,  without  experiencing 
a  part  c|f  China  and  Its  revolution,  (me 
cannot  begin  to  perceive  the  gulf  which 
divides  our  ssrstems  and  ourselves.  It  still 
Is  difficult  to  grasp  the  objectives  and 
methods  of  the  Chinese  revolution  and 
put  aside  the  Ignorance  which  has  led 
the  United  States  to  misunderstand  the 
Chinese  and  miscalculate  their  inten- 
tions. 

Euphoric  talk  about  expanded  trade. 
Joint  voitures,  oil  deals,  and  cooperative 
aid  arrangonents  In  the  Third  World  is 
unrealistic.  Our  systems  are  incompati- 
ble. But  it  Is  not  unrealistic  to  say  that 
China  and  the  United  States  can  coexist 
In  peace  if  they  understand  the  limits  of 
cooperation,  do  not  create  expectations 
bound  to  be  disappointed  and  do  settle 
upon  some  c(xnmon  objectives,  includ- 
ing a  stable  political  order  In  East  Asia. 
At  present  there  is  little  understand- 
ing, each  of  the  other's  system  and  objec- 
tives, in  Washington  and  Peldng.  The 
gulf  has  been  too  wide  for  too  long.  The 
Chinese  reaction  to  the  existence  of  a 
small  Tibetan  exile  group  in  the  United 
States  is  an  example.  Chinese  leaders 
are  barred  by  self-imposed  political  con- 
straints from  even  entering  the  United 
States.  We  still  have  little  access  to 
China.    We    communicate    ineffectlv^y 
across  the  language  barrier  and  only 
then  on  occasions  chosen  by  the  Chinese. 
It  never  was  realistic  to  expect  that  by 
pretending  China  did  not  exist  it  would 
go  away — or  that  Chiang  could  be  "un- 
leashed"— or    that    the    United    States 
could  advance  to  the  Yalu  River  without 
Chinese  intervoition. 

To  move  now  to  a  coherent  policy  with 
T9spect  to  China,  the  United  States 
should  act  upon  reality.  If  public  supi>ort 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  policy,  and 
if  that  support  Is  to  be  obtained,  the 
policy  must  be  bottomed  upon  reality. 
In  the  Washington  view  today,  the  UJ3. 
relationship  with  China  is  moving 
steadily  ahead.  That  is  an  unrealistic 
view.  Throughout  our  trip  to  China,  in- 
cluding a  4-hour  meeting  with  Vice 
Premier  Teng  Hsiao-Flng.  it  was  made 
plain  that  in  the  Chinese  view,  though 
the  current  situation  was  basically  satis- 
factory, no  progress  was  being  made.  And 
that  is  right. 

The  much  publicized  audience  of  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  with  Chairman  Mao 
2  weeks  ago  was  more  theater.  The  Presi- 
dential visit  to  China  this  fall  is  for 
symbolic  purposes  only.  It  does  not 
signify  progress.  The  Chinese  are  to  be 
assuaged  with  a  Presidential  presence  in 
Peking  for  the  Presidential  presence  in 
Helnlnkl  which  placed  the  symbolic 
American  stamp  of  approval  on  Soviet 
domination  In  Eastern  Europe. 

Indeed,  substance  should  not  be  placed 
upon  the  agenda  for  a  summit  attended 
by  the  electioneering  Presldoit  boxed  in 
from  the  right  and  stymied  by  the 
dllwnmaa  of  Taiwan  and  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  without  a  sub- 
stantive agenda,  this  unpremeditated 
summit  is  of  doubtful  wisdom.  A  vxilner- 
able  President  could  make  unwise  conces- 
sloos  under  pressure,  or  be  embarrassed 
by  appearances  of  failure.  At  best  the 


quadrennial  Presidential  visit  to  Peking 
will  be  piu-ely  ceremonial. 

It  would  be  wiser  to  get  on  realistically 
with  the  hard  business  of  normalizing 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic.  That  is  a  business 
which  should  be  conducted  without  the 
fanfare  of  ceremonial  simunlts  attended 
by  leaders  about  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
mortalities  of  human  life  or  American 
politics. 
So,  let  us  look  at  realities. 
The  most  significant  lmf>ediment  to 
full  normalization  of  relations  with 
China  is  Taiwan.  The  Peking  government 
makes  it  clear  that  the  unconditional 
abandonment  of  all  U.S.  ties  to  Taiwan 
is  a  prerequisite  to  full  normalization. 

Taiwan  is  one  reality.  The  central  im- 
portance of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  is 
another.  Unless  we  devise  a  policy  that 
de£Lls  with  both  of  these  realities  at  the 
same  time,  we  will  deal  with  neither.  We 
will  go  on  drifting  in  a  sea  of  pretense. 
I  do  not  propose  that  the  United  States 
cast  Taiwan  adrift.  It  Is  a  self-reliant  po- 
litical and  geographical  entity  with  all  of 
the  attributes  of  a  small,  modem  nation 
state.  It  has  a  right  to  live.  Besides,  a 
unilateral  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  from  its  commitments  to  Taiwan 
would  have  adverse  repercussions 
throughout  East  Asia. 

I  do  suggest  that  the  United  States 
consider  seriously  the  feasibility  of  main- 
taining its  defense  commitment  to  the 
Island  of  Taiwan  while  withdrawing 
recognition  of  Taipei  as  the  government 
of  China.  Oiu-  real  purpose,  whatever  the 
Shanghai  communique  may  say,  must 
be  to  establish  relations  with  the  PRC  on 
a  sound  footing  and  insure  the  con- 
tinued security  of  Taiwan  until  we  are 
assiu-ed  that  its  fate  will  not  be  deter- 
mined by  force.  At  present  our  purpose 
Is  ambiguous.  Our  recognition  of  Taiwan 
stands  in  the  way  of  normalization,  and 
our  interest  in  normalization  raises 
doubts  about  the  validity  of  our  treaty 
commitment  to  Taiwan. 

That  ambiguity  could  be  reduced  by 
an  overt  shift  in  our  Taiwan  relation- 
ship, ending  our  anc»nalous  position  of 
dealing  with  Taipei  as  the  rightful  Oov- 
emment  of  China.  We  could  suspend 
"diplomatic"  ties  with  Taipei,  replacing 
embassies  with  unofficial  trade  and  cul- 
tural offices.  At  the  same  time  the 
United  States  would  signal  Peking  that 
while  it  was  changing  the  form  of  its  re- 
lations with  Taiwan,  it  was  not  changing 
the  substance  of  its  defense  coaanit- 
ment  to  the  Island.  The  United  States 
would  reiterate  that  any  change  in  Tai- 
wan's status  by  other  than  peaceful 
means  was  unacceptable. 

This  arrangement  would  not  lead  im- 
mediately to  formal  diplomatic  r^ations 
between  the  United  States  and  Peking. 
The  new  reality  of  a  Taiwan  no  longer 
recognized  by  the  United  States  as  the 
government  of  all  China,  but  still  pro- 
tected by  a  conditional  U.S.  commit- 
ment, could  only  be  digested  in  P^dng 
overtime. 

I  cannot  argue  with  full  confidence 
that  this  formula  would  sqiure  the  cir- 
cle and  achieve  a  successful  end  to  the 
unreality  of  our  presmt  position. 


There  are  other  more  limited  steps 
toward  normalization  that  are  deserving 
of  consideration.  The  United  States 
could: 

First.  Inform  the  ROC  that  hence- 
forth it  will  discourage  anything  but  a 
purely  defensive  military  force  for  the 
island  and  tell  Peking  that  it  will  not 
supply  equipment  or  spare  parts  for  am- 
phibious or  other  imits  which  could 
threaten  the  mainland. 

Second.  Encourage  ROC  withdiawal 
from  the  offshore  Islands  of  Chlnmen— 
Quemoy — and  Matsu  which  have  little 
remaining  strategic  significance  in  the 
light  of  modem  warfare  and  are  a  prov- 
ocation to  the  PRC. 

Third.  Make  efforts  to  (ven  up  more 
areas  of  commimlcation  with  the  PRC: 
ciiltural  and  educational  exchanges,  air 
services,  commercial  missions,  hanging 
services,  accessibility  of  buslne&  r^re- 
sentatlves.  and  expanded  toiulsm. 

Fourth.  Inform  the  PRC  that  even  in 
the  absence  of  diplomatic  relations 
there  are  no  legal  bars  to  full  normali- 
zation of  a  trading  relationship.  We 
would  express  a  willingness  to  examine 
the  modalities  of  arriving  at  a  trade 
agreement  to  include  MFN  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  mutual  settlement  of 
claims. 

Fifth.  Concurrently  with  the  with- 
drawal of  uniformed  U.S.  personnel 
from  Taiwan,  reiterate  the  importance 
we  attach  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  Taiwan  issue.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  any  attempt  by  either  party 
to  solve  the  Issue  by  military  means  was 
inimical  to  a  continuing  relationship 
with  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  While  maintaining  recognition 
of  the  ROC,  reduce  the  size  of  the  em- 
bassy in  Taipei — ^now  much  larger  tban 
the  office  in  Peking — ^progressively  shap- 
ing it  along  the  lines  of  the  commercial/ 
cultiiral/consixlar-type  of  mission  main- 
tained by  the  Japanese.  If  the  present 
Ambassador  should  retire,  do  not  replace 
him.  Leave  the  Embassy  under  a  charge 
d'affaires. 

Time  for  such  steps  may  be  growing 
short.  The  present  relationship  with  the 
PRC  may  be  tied  to  the  fate  of  person- 
alities at  the  highest  levels  in  Peking. 
The  prestige  of  Chalrmtin  Mao,  Premier 
Chou,  and  other  senior,  but  aging,  fig- 
ures, still  gives  unchaUengeable  support 
to  that  relationship.  Once  such  men  are 
gone,  China's  relationship  to  the  cairi- 
talist  United  States  could  be  challenged 
anew  by  a  younger  generation  of  Chinese 
ideologies.  Criticism  of  the  United  States 
remains  an  element  in  China's  foreign 
policy;  it  informs  and  shapes  the  atti- 
tudes of  Chinese  leaders.  The  next  gen- 
eration can  be  expected  to  be  weaker, 
more  divided  and,  for  a  time,  to  be  less 
confident  of  itself  In  the  face  of  criticism. 
Unless  advanced,  the  normalization  of 
United  States-China  relations  could 
stalemate  or  even  reverse  during  the 
transitional  period  after  Mao  and  Chou. 
Moscow  Is  counting  on  the  normalizatlcKi 
process  to  end  with  the  death  of  Mao. 
The  United  States-China  relationship 
Is  based  on  a  common  antagonist  in 
Moscow  more  than  on  any  basis  of 
friendship  or  conunon  puriMxe.  Despite 
official  XJS.  pronouncements  to  the  can- 
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trary,  the  United  States  has  an  obvious 
Interest  in  continuing  the  separation  of 
Soviet  and  Chinese  interests  while  tak- 
ing an  evenhanded  approach  toward 
both.  The  notion  of  a  Sino-Soviet  rap- 
prochement can  be  viewed  with  even  less 
equanimity  today  than  in  the  1950's 
when,  by  all  measures,  the  United  States 
and  its  European  allies  were  the  predom- 
inant force  in  the  world. 

Experience  cautions  the  United  States 
to  expect  the  unexpected.  A  semblance 
of  calm  and  order  reigns  in  most  of  East 
Asia  now,  but  the  seeds  of  conflict  lie 
beneath  the  surface.  The  present  cir- 
cumstances allow  the  United  States  to 
take  steps  toward  normalization;  differ- 
ent circumstances  hi  the  future  could 
prevent  it.  U.S.  policy  would  then  again 
be  the  creatiu-e  of  events. 

Some  combination  of  these  moves 
ought  to  improve  relations  with  Peking, 
(^nlng  the  Way  for  visits  by  senior  Chi- 
nese leaders  to  the  United  States.  The 
one-way  traffic  could  end.  The  liaison  of- 
fices would  g{dn  stature.  Leaders  in  Pe- 
king who  have  gone  out  on  the  U.S.  limb 
could  show  progress  for  the  risks  they 
have  taken.  United  States-People's  Re- 
public of  China  relations  now  based  on  a 
common  strategic  concern  would  find  a 
firmer  foundation.  It  would  be  less  diffi- 
cult to  resolve  issues  involved  in  granting 
the  PRC  most-favored-nation  status,  in 
reaching  formal  trade  and  long-term 
exchange  agreements  and  in  beginning 
productive  discussions  on  the  environ- 
ment, health,  energy,  food,  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, and  disarmament. 

An  improved  relationship  could  be  ob- 
tained before  China's  key  leaders  "have 
passed  from  the  scene.  It  would  make 
Slno-Soviet  rapprochement  less  likely. 
It  would  help  create  a  more  stable  po- 
litical context  within  which  problems 
involving  China,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States— including  the 
Korean  peninsula — are  more  likely  to  be 
handled  by  diplomacy  than  violence.  The 
trend  would  be  welcome  in  Tokyo  which 
hopes  that  the  U.S.  will  continue  the 
process  of  normalizing  relations  with  ttie 
PRO,  while  taking  account  of  security 
Implications  for  Japan. 

Some  will  contend  that  the  United 
States  should  go  all  the  way  at  once.  But 
there  are  unnecessary  risks  for  the  U.S. 
In  precipitously  meeting  the  conditions 
Peking  has  laid  down  for  fuU  diplomatic 
relations.  Those  risks  are  understood  by 
Peking.  The  leaders  on  Taiwan  would 
certainly  prefer  the  status  quo.  but  they 
jtfe  more  concerned  tibout  Taiwan's  mil- 
itary security  than  about  their  continued 
recognition  as  the  Government  of  China, 
with  their  security  assured,  they  could 
caitlnue  to  attract  conunerclal  invest- 
ment and  maintain  theh-  access  to  the 
world  market,  llils  would  be  critical  to 
the  stability  of  the  island's  economic  and 
jnlUtary  position.  The  annulment  of  the 
treaty  combined  with  the  severence  of 
mpiomatic  relations  could  drive  Taiwan 
tato  an  ouUaw,  what-do-we-have-to- 
jMe  mentality.  Under  those  chxum- 
•wnces,  Taiwan  would  probably  build 
*wclear  wetyjons  to  insure  its  survivaL 
«ie  continuation  of  International 
*»^c  Energy  Agency  supervision  of 
•Taiwan's   nuclear   faculties   would   be 


jeopardized.  The  People's  Republic  of 
China  appreciates  the  seriousness  of 
these  possibiUties.  In  fact,  its  leaders 
state  that  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  have 
Uie  United  States  abandon  its  commit- 
ment to  Taiwan. 

Only  after  oiu:  relationship  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  placed  on 
a  more  normal  footing  and  with  the 
passage  of  healing  time  can  we  hope  for 
Peking's  agreement  in  principle  to  the 
peaceful  reunification  of  Taiwan  and  the 
mainland  or  whatever  other  arrange- 
ments the  two  sides  can  work  out.  The 
People's  Republic  of  China  has  never 
agreed  to  the  nonuse  of  force  and  proba- 
bly never  will,  until  the  process  and  man- 
ner of  mainland  Taiwan  reunification  or 
separation  are  detached  from  the  ques- 
tion of  which  is  the  recognized  govern- 
ment cf  the  Chinese  people.  But  it  is  not 
recognition  that  gives  us  leverage.  It  is 
the  defense  conmiltment  to  Taiwan.  And 
Uiat  I  would  retain. 

Peking  appears  to  understand  the  U.S. 
dilemma  with  respect  to  Taiwan  and  is 
neither  pressing  the  Issue  nor  preparing 
to  resolve  it  by  military  force.  The 
strengthening  of  U.S.  ties  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  could  decrease 
Peking's  Incentives  to  escalate  the  Tai- 
wan issue  into  confrontation.  It  would 
be  consistent  with  the  Shanghai  Com- 
munique provision  that  Taiwan's  fate 
should  be  setUed  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves and  in  a  peaceful  maimer. 

A  move  toward  normalization  of  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  means  by 
which  the  United  States  could  seek : 

First.  An  Asian  community  sufficiently 
freed  from  war  and  political  strife  to  con- 
centrate on  poverty.  Illiteracy,  and  op- 
pression. 

Second.  United  States -Asian  policies 
that  command  broad  national  and  in- 
ternational support. 

Third.  A  relationship  to  Asia  which 
does  not  force  the  United  States  to  take 
a  mlhtantly  defensive  or  offensive  pos- 
ture. 

For  the  first  time  in  decades.  East 
Asia  is  not  embroiled  in  confiict.  In  this 
context  the  Asian  peoples  are  taking  the 
principal  Initiatives  for  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  each  other.  Asia's  problems 
are  far  from  solved  but  already  there  is 
a  moro  positive  spirit  in  a  number  of 
countries,  including  a  belief  that  ac- 
commodation with  China  is  possible  and 
can  now  yield  important  rewards.  The 
United  States,  too,  can  accommodate 
differences,  explore  possibilities  for  trade 
and  technical  cooperation  and  look  for- 
ward to  an  era  of  iieacefiil  coexistence. 

The  administration  has  given  greater 
emphasis  to  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  than  with  China.  Why,  the  Chi- 
nese ask,  did  the  United  States  at  the 
European  Security  Conference  in  Hel- 
sinki approve  Soviet-defined  borders 
which  technically  include  the  disputed 
Russo-Chinese  border?  Why  does  Wash- 
ington continue  to  make  major  ccxices- 
sions  to  Soviet  demands  in  the  strategic 
arms  field  on  the  assumption  that  these 
will  lead  to  arms  stability  and  dismiss 
Chinese  statements  about  disarmament 
as  propaganda.  These  and  related  ques- 
tions   about    detente    were    reportedly 


those  which  Mao  asked  Secretary  Kis- 
singer. They  deserve  to  be  answered. 

No  country  is  more  interested  in  main- 
taining the  stalemate  in  United  States- 
China  relations  than  the  Soviet  Union. 
An  evenhanded  policy  might  mean  less 
freedom  of  action  for  Moscow  against 
China.  I  do  not  imply  that  the  United 
States  should  play  off  the  two  major 
Commimlst  states.  I  do  say  that  our  ob- 
jective should  be  a  balanced  approach 
to  the  two  principal  Ccwnmunist  states. 
A  changed  relationship  with  Peking  now 
would  come  when  the  Sino-Soviet  dis- 
pute is  not  in  such  an  intense  phase  that 
Moscow  could  righUy  take  it  as  a  hostile 
move  by  the  United  States.  It  properly 
could  only  be  taken  for  what  it  Is:  an 
attempt  to  be  evenhanded. 

The  stalemate  can  only  be  broken  if 
we  take  new  steps.  Formal  relations  may 
be  delayed.  But  the  objective  is  a  secure 
poUtical  order  In  which  all  Pacific  States 
shape  their  own  destinies  peacefully. 
Normal  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  are  essential  to  that  objective — 
and  while  full  normalization  is  not  pos- 
sible now,  these  steps  deserve  study  as 
a  positive  move  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
comments  of  my  distingxiished  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  was  a  particular  pleas- 
ure to  be  on  the  trip  with  my  colleague 
and  his  very  able  vidf  e. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  a  short  statement  on  Korea. 

"TOT     KOREAR     QTTESTTON     IN     UNlrKD     STATB- 
CHINA  RZLATIONS" 

One  of  the  high  points  of  our  trip  to 
China  last  August  was  the  opportunity 
for  a  very  frank  discussion  of  foreign  pol- 
icy Issues,  including  the  Korea  question, 
with  Teng  Hsiao-ping.  He  is  the  senior 
Vice  Premier  and  in  charge  of  day-to- 
day administration  of  the  Govemment 
during  Chou  En-lal's  illness. 

In  the  course  of  our  3 -hour  discussion, 
I  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  stand  behind  the  U.S.  treaty  com- 
mitment to  support  the  balance  of  power 
in  Korea.  I  told  the  Chinese  leader  that 
both  our  countries  have  a  responsibility 
to  do  whatever  we  can  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  another  Korean  war,  because 
this  could  Involve  the  major  powers  with 
interests  in  the  area. 

The  Chinese  leader  replied  that  his 
Government  supports  the  "independent 
and  peaceful  reunification  of  Korea."  He 
argued  that  the  real  danger  was  an  at- 
tack by  South  Korea  agahist  the  North. 
He  said  that,  if  this  danger  is  averted, 
"nothing  significant"  would  happen  on 
the  Korean  peninsula. 

There  are  signs  that  Peking  may  have 
helped  to  moderate  North  Korean  inter- 
est in  attacking  South  Korea  last  April— 
when  Saigon  and  Phnom  Penh  were 
crumbling.  The  Chinese  have  often 
hinted,  In  recent  years,  that  they  favor 
the  continued  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in 
East  Asia — except  on  Taiwan.  They  do 
not  want  to  see  an  expansion  of  Soviet 
Influence  in  the  region. 

The  Shio-Soviet  dlq)ute  produces  con- 
fllctiug  preflBures  on  Peking  in  regard 
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to  the  Korean  guestioiL  China's  Interests 
would  certainly  be  gravely  threatened 
by  a  new  Elorean  war.  Yet  North  Korea's 
Kim  n-song  Is  very  skilled  at  exploiting 
the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  to  g^dn  support 
for  his  political  aims — ^particularly  from 
Pdlng. 

While  Sino-Sovlet  rivalry  continues  to 
.  exert  these  conflicting  pressures  on 
Pddng's  policy,  we  cannot  expect  China 
to  cfdlaborate  with  us  openly  in  the 
cause  of  peace  in  Korea.  China  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  North  Korea  aim  of 
a  unified  Communist  Korea.  However, 
China  will  probably  also  continue  to  re- 
strain North  Korea  from  trying  once 
again  to  conquer  the  South  by  force. 

I  believe  that  America's  support  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Korea  remains  the 
key  to  continued  peace  in  Northeast 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  presimie  and 
would  lurge  that  this  be  a  matter  for 
high  priority  and  discussion  by  President 
Ford  with  the  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Wars  are  created 
through  miscalculation  and  misimder- 
standing.  In  this  regard,  there  should 
be  no  opportunity  for  miscalculation  on 
the  other  side.  We  had  no  treaty  of  any 
kind  with  South  Vietnam  and  we  pointed 
this  out  to  the  leaders  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  We  do  have  a  treaty 
with  Korea,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  What  happens  in  Korea  would 
certainly  affect  Japan.  Japan  would  have 
to  look  very,  very  closely  at  their  whole 
foreign  policy,  and  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  Japan  might  be  moved  to  be- 
c(Hne  once  again  a  military  power,  and 
znl^t  even  move  into  the  area  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  if  there  was  a  change  in 
the  political-military  status  in  Korea. 
Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  should 
simiply  like  to  say  that  it  was  the  de- 
cision of  our  delegation  to  issue  a  Joint 
report  Each  of  us  hold  our  own  indi- 
vidual views  and  we  are  free  to  express 
those  as  we  have  in  the  past  and  wUl 
undoubtedly  in  the  future. 

TO  have  seven  Memt)ers  of  Congress 
agree  on  45  pages  in  a  report  to  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  I  think  is  a  re- 
markable accomplishment  in  Itself. 
Once  again  I  should  like  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  and  the  members  of  our  dele- 
gation with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  this  exploraUnry  study  trip  to 
China.  Their  ingulsitlve  minds  and  their 
creative  approach  helped  us  to  arrive  at 
a  first-rate  agenda  and  to  establish 
cordial  relationships  with  our  counter- 
parts in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  this  added  so  much  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  trip,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  concerned. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICiai.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  mlzmtes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
aiasence  of  a  quorum 

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roIL 


CHANGE    OP    REPEIRENCE— S.    2581 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent — and  this  has  been 
cleared  by  both  sides — that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  2581)  to  amend  the  Menom- 
inee Restoration  Act  and  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  H.R.  9915  BE  HELD  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  9915,  a  bill  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  and  related  provisions  of 
titles  18  and  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  be  held  at  the  desk  until  further 
action  is  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Howard  Segermark  and  Peter  Hughes 
of  my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  9005. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  BAILOUT 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, again  I  wish  to  express  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Federal  bailout  for  New 
York  City.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
guarantee  the  bondholders  against  de- 
fault. Investors,  when  they  purchase  se- 
curities, whether  it  be  bonds  or  stocks, 
realize  that  risks  must  be  taken,  and 
they  are  paid  for  those  risks  in  the  inter- 
est rate  which  they  receive  from  the 
Issuer  of  the  bonds. 

New  York  City  bonds,  particularly  the 
ones  more  recently  Issued,  have  had  a 
very  high  tax-free  income.  A  guarantee 
by  the  Federal  Government  against  de- 
fault by  New  York  City  on  those  bonds 
would  give  the  bondholders  a  guarantee 
despite  the  high  income  which  they  have 
been  receiving. 


KREMLIN  INTEREST  KEEN  IN 
SCHLESINGER  DEPARTURE 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  note  today  in  the  Wsishington 
Post  a  dispatch  from  Moscow  under  the 


byline  of  Peter  Sosnos.  The  dispatch  from 
Moscow  begins  thus : 

Nowhere  elae  In  the  world  la  the  departon 
of  James  Schleslnger  from  the  Defense  De. 
partment  Ukely  to  be  as  closely  watched— «r 
as  warmly  received — as  In  the  Kremlin. 

To  the  Soviets,  Schleslnger  was  a  powerful 
and  persuasive  opponent  to  detente  in  the 
highest  reaches  of  the  Ford  admlnlstratlML 
Publicly,  Moscow  assailed  the  defense  secre- 
tary's policies.  Privately.  Soviet  officials  voiced 
alarm  at  each  sign  of  his  apparently  incieu- 
ing  Influence. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobb, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  4, 1978] 
Krkmt.tw  Saw  Dktense  CHiKr  ab  Fox 


(By  Peter  Osnos) 

Moscow,  November  3. — ^Nowhere  else  la 
the  world  is  the  departure  of  James  Schles- 
lnger from  the  Defense  Department  likely 
to  be  as  closely  watched — or  as  warmly  re- 
celved — as  In  the  Kremlin. 

To  the  Soviets,  Schleslnger  was  a  powerful 
and  persuasive  opponent  of  detente  In  the 
highest  reaches  of  the  Ford  administration. 
Publicly,  Moscow  assailed  the  defense  sec- 
retary's policies.  Privately,  Soviet  officials 
voiced  alarm  at  each  sign  of  his  i^parently 
increasing  Influence. 

Just  this  weekend,  the  widely  read  maga* 
zlne,  Ogonyok,  In  an  unusually  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  strategic  arms  negotlatloBS, 
blamed  Schleslnger — "the  representative  of 
the  Interests  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex"— for  posing  new  obstacles  to  a  SALT 
accord. 

The  article  said  that  Schleslnger  was  de- 
liberately contradicting  Secretary  of  Stat* 
Kissinger's  assertion  recently  that  the  armi 
pact  was  90  i>er  cent  completed — one  of  tlM 
flrst  speclflc  references  In  the  Soviet  pns 
to  a  poUcy  split  between  the  two  men. 

However,  specialists  at  Kremlin  think- 
tanks  like  the  T7.SA.  Institute  and  the  In- 
stitute for  International  Relations  and 
World  Economics  have  been  carefully  fol- 
lowing reported  differences  between  Schles- 
lnger and  Kissinger  for  nearly  a  year. 

These  experts  believed  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  futiu«  course  of  Sovlet-Amertcaa 
relations  dq>ended  on  whether  Klsslngw'i 
approach  to  bargaining  with  Moscow  pr^ 
vailed  over  Schleslnger's  harder-line  stanotw 
ITie  Defense  Secretary's  departiire  now  If 
boimd  to  Increase  Kissinger's  prestige  bn«, 
restoring  the  authority  that  he  seemed  to  be 
lacking  In  recent  encounters  with  the  Sovlat 
leaders. 

The  changes  In  Washington  will  also  pro- 
vide some  badly  needed  good  news  for  those 
In  the  top  Soviet  leadership  who  argue  that 
detente,  along  the  general  lines  of  recent 
years,  should  be  reaffirmed  at  the  26th  Com- 
munlst  Party  congress  In  February. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  as  President 
Ford  and  even  Kissinger  appeared  in  speeclua 
and  press  conferences  to  be  sharply  stiffen- 
ing their  rhetoric  on  matters  such  as  Sovlat 
Interference  In  Portugal,  the  Kremlin  stepped 
up  Its  own  attacks  on  "enemies  of  de- 
tente .  .  .  gathering  momentum"  In  the  tJA 
That  sort  of  sour  exchange,  combined  with 
the  problems  In  SALT,  the  Middle  East  and 
other  areas,  put  strains  on  the  superpower 
ties  that  at  times  appeared  likely  to  over- 
whelm whatever  mutual  confidence  and  un- 
derstanding has  been  achieved  since  the  T7JB.- 
Sovlet  Summit  In  1972. 

Fortunately,  one  success  was  achieved  dar- 
ing these  difficult  months  with  the  agree- 
ment on  long-term  Soviet  grain  purchasM 
trom  the  United  States.  This  agreement  as- 
sured Moscow  the  food  supplies  It  iMdIy  needt 
and  defused  the  controversial  grain  Usue  In 
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Washington,  a  satisfactory  balance  of  Inter- 
ests for  the  two  sides. 

Oraln,  however,  wm  one  aspect  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet relationship  that  did  not  Invcdve 
Schleslnger.  Most  other  Important  Moscow- 
Washington  negotiations  touched  on  the 
Defense  Secretary's  responsibilities. 

Hence,  so  long  as  Schleslnger  seemed  to 
be  on  the  ascendancy  In  Washington,  there 
was  considerable  doubt  here  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  ever  achieving  a  genuine  com- 
promise on  the  complex  arms  and  disarma- 
ment questions  that  must  be  decided  if  In- 
ternational tensions  are  to  subside. 

The  Kremlin's  own  mllltary-lndUBtrlal 
strategists  presumably  argued  that  the  best 
answer  to  the  Schleslnger  hard  line  was  an 
equally  firm  Soviet  weapons  policy. 

Whether  the  Schleslnger  resignation  will 
lead  quickly  to  a  breakthrough  in  the  SALT 
talks  is  hard  to  predict.  But  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  leader,  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
wants  the  pact,  and  the  summit  signing  In 
Washington,  completed  before  the  party  con- 
gress takes  place. 

The  shuffle  in  Washington  will  certainly  be 
regarded  by  the  Kremlin  as  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Helting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Leaht)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:31  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  deUvered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  with- 
out amendment  the  bill  (S.  24)  to  carry 
into  effect  certain  provisions  of  the 
Patent  Cooperation  Treaty,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJi.  7896.  An  act  to  amend  sections  2734a 
(a)  and  2734b(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  settlement,  under  Inter- 
national agreements,  of  certain  claims  in- 
cident to  the  noncombat  activities  of  the 
»nned  forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJI.  9432.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1054  In  order  to  provide 
tot  quarterly  payment,  rather  than  annual 


payment,  to  the  Oovernment  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  amounts  equal  to  Internal  revenue 
collections  made  with  respect  to  articles 
produced  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  trans- 
ported to  the  United  States;  and 

HJI.  9915.  An  act  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  the 
Federal  Rtiles  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  to 
related  provisions  of  titles  18  and  28  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills, 
each  wil^  an  amendment  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  240.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  act  granting  a  charter  to  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  and 

S.  611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  South- 
eastern University  of  the  District  of  Co- 
l\imbia. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  July 
16,  1974,  there  appears  a  statement  by 
the  Senate  Joint  leadership — Senators 
Mansfield  and  Scott — setting  forth  the 
following  principles  for  the  guidance  of 
Senate  staff  personnel  in  participating 
in  exchange  programs  abroad.  The 
guidelines  are  as  follows: 

First.  Their  principal  objective  is 
educational; 

Second.  They  serve  to  enhance  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Senate  employee  to  per- 
form his  duties  in  the  Senate  and  to 
serve  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  with  greater  imderstand- 
ing; 

Third.  Knowledge  of  the  program  is 
not  withheld  from  the  public; 

Fourth.  The  staff  employee,  in  every 
Instance,  participates  only  with  the  full 
awareness  and  approval  of  his  employ- 
ing Senator,  committee  or  Senate  of- 
ficer; 

Fifth.  Reference  in  detail  to  the  par- 
ticipation is  inserted  by  the  authorizing 
person  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Pursuant  to  these  gruidelines,  as  toe 
authorizing  oflQcer,  this  is  to  announce 
the  participation  of  Robert  Dove,  As- 
sistant Parliamentarian,  in  a  German 
exchange  program  beginning  November 
22,  1975,  and  continuing  for  12  days 
toereafter,  to  be  briefed  in  Bonn  by 
members  of  the  Foreign  Oflflce,  the 
Bundestag,  and  the  staff  thereof  on  the 
legislative  and  executive  system  in  the 
Federal  Republic,  as  well  as  by  members 
of  appropriate  governmental  units  in 
Berlin,  Munich,  and  Hamburg. 

A  letter  from  toe  Senate  Parliamen- 
tarian, toe  supervisory  oflScer,  follows: 

NOVXMBEK  3,  1975. 

Hon.  Frakk  Valko, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Washingrton,  D.C. 

Deak  Frank:  As  you  know,  Bob  Dove  has 
been  Invited  by  the  German  Embassy  to 
participate  in  their  on-going  program  of 
inviting  key  congressional  staff  to  visit  the 
Federal  Republic  for  the  purposes  of  study- 
ing the  German  relationship  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment at  aU  levels  and  discussing  In  de- 
tail the  comparability  between  that  relation- 
ship and  the  relationship  as  it  exists  In  our 
system. 

Having  participated  In  the  program  al- 
most four  years  ago  In  the  flrst  group  that 
the  Germans  invited,  I  can  state  unequivo- 
cally that  I  found  the  principal  objective  of 


the  program  to  be  educational  and  thought 
that  it  certainly  enhanced  my  capacity  to 
perform  my  duties  here  In  the  Elenate  with 
greater  understanding;  therefore,  I  fully 
recommend  that  Bob  be  allowed  to  accept 
the  invitation  and  to  participate. 
Sincerely, 

MXTBKAT    ZWEBEH, 

Parliamentarian. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Leahy)  laid  l)efore  toe  Senate 
toe  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Report  or  thz  Assistant  Secketart  of 

D01CNSE 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  business 
flrms  for  July  1974-June  1975  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Amendments  to  the  Budget  for  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration transmitting  a  summary  of  the  effects 
of  proposed  amendments  to  its  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  on  programs  of  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  or  the  Comptrolleb  General 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  release  of  (16.6  mUlion  in  impounded 
budget  authority;   jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the  Committee     y, 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  the  /^ 
Budget,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Postponement  op  Report  or  the  Secretary 
OF  Agriculture 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announcing  a  postponement  on 
the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  relat- 
ing to  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Rxpobt  or  TBI  SxcarrABY  or  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  transmitting,  pursusmt 
to  law,  the  second  report  on  the  Emergency 
Homeowners  Relief  Act  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Proposed  Acts  of  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 
Two  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  copies  of  two  pro- 
posed acts  adopted  by  the  Council  (with  ac- 
companying papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coliimbla. 
Report  or  the  Department  or  State 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  excess  defense  articles  delivered  to 
foreign  governments  In  the  fourth  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1975  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 
Reports  or  the  Comftbolleb  Oenebal 
Four  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  reports  entitled  "Assessment  of  Over- 
seas Advisory  Efforts  of  the  U.S.  Security 
Assistance  Program";  "Academic  and  Mili- 
tary Programs  of  the  Five  Service  Acade- 
mies"; "Assessing  the  Federal  Program  for 
Strengthening  Developing  Institutions  of 
Higher    Education";    and    "Federal    White- 
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Collar    Pay    Systems    Need    Fundamental 
Changes"  (with  accompanying  reports);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ctovemment  Operations. 
Bbpobts  or  Tax  Pkdkral  EmsacT 
AoMnnBTaATioN 
Three  letters  from   the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Knergy  Administration  transmit- 
ting  npart   respecting    changes   In   market 
sharea  for  petroleum  products  (with  accom- 
panying reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior aad  TiMtni^i-  Affairs. 

PaOPOOBD  TiBBlWl,  tTIOW  BT  THX  DxpAancxNT  or 
Statb 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  define  the  circumstances  In  which  toreign 
states  are  immnw  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
United  States  courts  and  In  which  execution 
may  not  be  levied  on  their  assets,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Omana  aw  thx  iMaccsATioM  and  NaTmauza- 
noN  SBtncz 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serrlce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  or- 
ders  entered  by  the  Service  relating  to  sus- 
pension of  deportation  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
P10PO6ID  RscuLATioirs  or  trs  DsPAancxMr 

or    HXALTH,    KDT7CATIOM,    AKD    WKLrAXX 

Five  letters  from  the  BxecutlTe  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  HAalth,  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting  copies  of  published  reg- 
ulations on  ald-to-educatlon  programs  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

BXPOBT    or    TRX    CONSTTICEK    PaODtTOT    SATETT 

CoicMisaioi* 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  transmit- 
ting, piirsuant  to  law,  the  third  annual  re- 
port of  the  C<Hnmlsslon  (with  an  accom- 
panying repcHTt) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEBS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROZMIBB,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

fi.  2816.  An  original  bill  to  provide  for 
a  volunteer  reorganization  of  municipal  debt 
under  conditions  of  fiscal  reform,  and  for 
other  purposes  (together  with  mlncn-lty  and 
additional  views)  Bept.  No.  94-443). 

li«r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hou^dng  and 
Urban  Affairs.  I  report  favorably  a  com- 
mittee bill  (8.  2615)  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary  reorganization  of  municipal 
debt  under  conditions  of  fiscal  reform, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a 
report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed,  together  with 
minority  and  individual  views,  and  that 
the  cmnmittee  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  deliver  the  copy  for  printing 
puiposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXEC'U'llVB  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

Am  in  executive  session,  the  following 
eseeuttve  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Ifr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
VInanoe: 

Harold  F.  Bberle,  of  CallfomU,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
/  ICarJorle  Ward  Lynch,  of  Washington,  to 


be  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJt.  7896.  An  act  to  amend  sections 
2734a(a)  and  2734b(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  settlement,  under 
international  agreements,  of  certain  claims 
Incident  to  the  noncombat  activities  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  2608.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  with 
respect    to    the    exhaustion    of    geothermal 
steam  and  geothermal  resources.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
8.  2609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josle  Don- 
dlch.   Referred   to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abouhxzk,  Mr.  McOovERN,  and  Mr. 
Pholxp  a.  Habt)  : 
8.  2610.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  direct 
marketing  of  agricultural  conunodltles  from 
farmers  to  consumers.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
ByMr.  INOUYE: 
8.   2611.   A   blU   for   the   reUef  of   Felipe 
Cardlnes  Mejla.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENT8EN: 
S.  2612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  renewal 
of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broadcast- 
ing stations.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   MORGAN    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Oazk,  and  Mr.  Town) : 
8.  2613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Investment    Act    of    1958,    to   change 
the  title  and  duties  of  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator for  Finance  and  Investment  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the   Committee   on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
8.  2614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Banking,    Housing    and 
I  Urban  Affairs: 

S.  2616.  An  original  blU  to  provide  for  a 
volimteer  reorganization  of  municipal  debt 
under  conditions  of  fiscal  reform,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
8.  2606.  A  foUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  exhaustion  of 
geothermal  steam  and  geothermal  re- 
sources. Referred  to  the  Oonunlttee  on 
Finance. 


November  4,  1975 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  is  designed  to  iiro- 
vlde  the  incentives  necessary  for  the  ex- 
peditious development  of  geotheimal 
energy  resources.  Geothermal  energy  is 
an  infant  industry  by  comparison  to  ex- 
isting, developed  resources.  Its  potential 
for  utilization  in  the  near  future  and 
beyond  is  dramatic.  However,  in  order 
for  this  potential  to  be  realized,  Congren 
must  act  to  spur  the  development  of  our 
bountiful  geothermal  resources.  "Rie  UJS. 
Geological  Survey  has  classified  about  2  J 
million  acres  of  land  as  rich  in  geo- 
thermal resources.  Another  96  mlllioD 
acres  are  believed  to  be  prospective  geo- 
thermal resource  areas. 

The  Congress  has  complied  a  strong 
record  in  recent  years  in  support  of  geo- 
thermal energy.  In  1970  the  GeothenxuJ 
Steam  Act  became  law.  The  Geothermal 
Research,  Development  and  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1974  provided  the  Energy  Re- 
source and  Development  Administration 
with  certain  responsibilities  in  the  pro- 
motion of  geothermal  activities. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  continue  to  consider  legislative 
action  in  this  particular  energy  area.  In 
recent  months,  the  Finance  Committee 
has  taken  favorable  steps  in  the  area  of 
geothermal  energy  during  its  delibera- 
tions of  H  Jl.  6860,  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Conversion  Act  of  1975.  The 
Interior  Committee  has  drafted  a  loan 
guarantee  program  for  the  development 
of  synthetic  fuels  as  well  as  facilities  for 
power  generation  from  geothermal  de- 
posits. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  Is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  geothermal  and 
synthetic  fuels  are  distinctly  different 
sources  with  equally  distinct  develop- 
mental problans.  Synthetic  fuel  pro- 
grams are  complex  undertakings  with 
many  teclmological  difficulties  to  over- 
come before  commercial  production  Is 
economically  feasible. 

On  the  other  hand,  geothermal  enery 
as  a  natural  resource  Is  available  for 
commercial  development  at  the  present 
time.  While  teclmological  problems  pres- 
ently exist  in  the  development  of  cer- 
tain geothermal  sites,  they  are  insignifi- 
cant by  comparison  to  those  confronting 
synthetic  fuel  development.  The  major 
stumbling  block  at  the  present  time  Is 
the  lack  of  adequate  Incentives  for  the 
investment  of  capital  in  geotliermal  re- 
sources. 

Congress  has  correctly  identified  geo- 
thermal as  a  potential  source  of  future 
energy.  However,  we  have  not  done 
enough.  The  steps  already  taken  assist 
the  geothermal  industry  only  if  one 
should  develop.  We  now  must  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  spur  the  production 
of  geothermal  steam  and  associated  re- 
sources. The  bill  I  have  Introduced  today 
adresses  this  initial  problem  so  that  this 
infant  energy  industry  will  take  hold  and 
begin  producing  the  energy  our  Nation 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  the  investment  Incentives  neces- 
sary to  attract  adequate  capital  to  the 
geothermal  Industry.  This  would  be 
achieved  by  granting  a  deduction  from 
taxable  Income  of  25  percent  of  the  gross 
income  from  the  property  and  allowlnf 
the  current  deduction  of  exploration  ex- 
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penses  as  well  as  intangible  drilling  and 
development  costs.  These  incentives  must 
be  enacted  if  our  plentiful  geothermal 
resources  are  to  be  developed. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  long-range  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation  would  be  served  by 
passage  of  this  bill.  Our  increasing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  sources  and 
our  dwindling  domestic  energy  produc- 
tion is  of  grave  concern  to  me.  I  am  cer- 
tain all  of  my  colleagues  share  this  con- 
cern. Geothermal  energy  is  a  domestic 
source  of  energy  in  its  purest  form.  Its 
unliindered  development  wUI  provide  an 
important  ttirust  toward  energy  inde- 
pendence, thereby  enhancing  our  na- 
tional security. 

As  I  stated  previously  in  these  remarks, 
the  principal  stumbling  block  to  the  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  as  a  major 
source  of  energy  is  the  lack  of  Incentives 
for  capital  investment.  My  colleagues  are 
familiar  with  the  severe  capital  shortage 
already  existing  in  this  coimtry.  It  is 
clear  that  without  additional  Incentives 
legislated  by  the  Congress,  geothermal 
resources  will  not  be  developed  to  their 
full  potential.  For  this  reason  I  offer  my 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  been  privileged  to  have 
testimony  from  an  eminent  geologist, 
Dr.  Carel  Otte,  an  acknowledged  expert 
in  geothermal  matters.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Otte's  testimony  sub- 
mitted on  July  18,  1975,  to  the  Finance 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  or  Carel  Otte 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: The  prompt  development  of  geo- 
thermal energy  can  be  of  major  Importance 
In  meeting  the  future  energy  needs  of  the 
nation.  It  Is  urged,  therefore,  that  In  Its 
consideration  of  H.R.  6860,  the  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Conversion  Act  of  1975,  the 
Committee  consider  appropriate  legislation 
designed  to  assist  and  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  geothermal  energy. 

BMEF    HISTORY    OF    GEOTHERMAL    ENERGT 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  only  major  U.S.  geothermal  energy 
development  Is  The  Oeysers  field  located 
about  90  mUes  north  of  San  Francisco  In 
California's  Sonoma  County.  The  develop- 
ment began  In  1960  with  a  12.5  megavratt 
generating  plant.  In  1973,  It  became  the 
largest  geothermal  development  In  the 
world,  with  a  capacity  of  400  megawatts. 
The  installed  generating  capacity  now  ex- 
ceeds 500  megawatts,  sufficient  to  supply 
electrical  requirements  of  a  city  of  600,000. 
The  Geysers  eventuaUy  Is  expected  to 
achieve  a  capacity  of  more  than  1,500  mega- 
watts, but  It  wlU  have  required  more  than 
30  years  to  achieve  It. 

Other  areas  which  have  promise  for  early 
development  In  the  near  future— given  the 
needed  incentives — are  In  north  central  New 
Mexico  and  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Califor- 
nia, and  active  exploration  is  also  being  car- 
rted  on  in  other  parts  of  California  and 
New  Mexico  and  In  Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Utah  and  Arizona.  The  geopressured  areas  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas  hold  promise  for  the 
ICHiger  range  future. 

Everything  accomplished  In  the  geother- 
mal energy  field  up  to  the  present  time  has 
p««i  financed  by  private  companies.  There 
have  been  no  grants  or  encouragement  from 
the  Federal  government;  however,  although 
The  Oeysers  Itself  Is  of  commercial  signif- 


icance, the  Industry  Is  stUl  clearly  In  Its 
Infancy. 

PRACTICAL     UTILIZATION    AND    POTENTIAL    ROLE 
IN  NATIONAL  ENERGT  PICTT7RB 

Geothermal  energy  undoubtedly  has  the 
potential  for  a  fairly  wide  range  of  use  In 
coming  decades,  and  even  today  In  some 
nations  it  Is  utUlzed  for  space  heating  and 
Industrial  process  heat,  such  as  In  the  New 
Zealand  paper  Industry.  However,  the  Im- 
mediate and  near-term  practical  xise  In  the 
United  States  Is  and  will  almost  certainly 
continue  to  be  primarily  for  electrical  pow- 
er generation.  A  pound  of  steam  from  the 
earth  is  indistinguishable  from  a  pound  of 
steam  from  a  fossU-fuel-charged  boiler  and 
has  been  proven  to  be  as  effective  in  power- 
ing conventional  electrical  generating  equip- 
ment. 

The  outlook  for  geothermal  energy  pro- 
duction has  been  studied  extensively  In  re- 
cent months  by  the  Federal  Interagency 
Panel  for  Geothermal  Energy  Research,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration and  Its  Industry  liaison  group.  The 
consensus  emerging  from  this  review  of  all 
factors  U  that  there  Is  the  geological  oppor- 
tunity for  up  to  20,000  megawatts  of  elec- 
trical generating  capacity  by  1985.  Indeed, 
the  Project  Independence  report  has  set  this 
20,000  megawatts  as  a  1985  goal  for  the  na- 
tion. Such  capacity — equal  to  5%  of  cvurent 
national  electrical  capacity — ^represents  the 
equivalent  of  almost  300  million  barrels  per 
year  of  low  sulfvir  crude  oil.  And  this  amount 
of  energy  could  be  developed  In  an  accepta- 
ble environmental  manner. 

But  there  are  tremendous  economic  bar- 
riers which  this  Industry  must  overcome: 
the  tremendously  high  costs  of  drilling  for 
geothermal  deposits  in  hard  rocks,  with  high 
temp>eratvttes  and  corrosive  fiulds;  the  very 
large  capital  Investments  required  over  sev- 
eral years  before  revenues  can  begin  for  a 
geothermal  project;  the  requirement  for 
drilling  many  replacement  wells  at  each  de- 
velopment site  to  maintain  a  constant  stream 
of  energy;  and  the  present  discouraging  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  treatment. 

The  projected  Investment  for  achieving  the 
1986  goal  Includes  the  costs  of  drilling  at 
least  800  exploratory  wells  and  6.000  develop- 
ment wells  at  a  minimum  cost  of  $500,000  per 
well,  or  a  total  of  $3.4  billion  In  1975  dollars 
In  drilling  costs  alone.  Depreciable  invest- 
ment In  hook-up  facilities  will  add  another 
•2  bUllon.  Moreover,  some  2,000  replacement 
wells  wlU  be  required,  with  the  attendant 
depreciable  Investment,  bringing  the  total 
Investment  requirement  to  about  $10  bUllon. 

TAX    CONSmXRATIONS 

It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  1985  goal 
of  20,000  megawatts  of  geothermally-gen- 
erated  electric  power  will  be  achieved  vmless 
encouraging  tax  legislation  Is  enacted  and 
tax  Incentives  thereby  clearly  established. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Income 
tax  treatment  of  geothermal  well  costs  and 
production  Is  In  doubt.  In  spite  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
Reich  and  companion  cases  (Reich  et  al.  v. 
CommUsicmer,  464  F.  2d  1157  (9  Clr.  1972), 
affirming  52  T.C.  700  (1969))  and  the  clear 
scientific  evidence  that  geothermal  energy  Is 
an  exhaustible  natural  resource,  the  national 
office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  dis- 
allowing intangible  drlUlng  cost  treatment 
and  percentage  depletion  in  respect  of  aU 
geothermal  activity  and  has  announced  Its 
Intention  to  press  Its  position  In  the  courts. 

Discouraging  uncertainty  has  resulted 
from  this  IRS  position,  and  geothermal  de- 
velopment Is  consequently  being  held  back. 
Loss  of  the  right  to  expense  intangible  drUl- 
Ing  costs  would  Itself  involve  an  estimated 
$3.6  bUllon  In  after-tax  costs  to  the  Industry 
In  achieving  the  1068  goals. 

As  a  fledgling  Industry,  geothermal  energy 
must  compete  with  the  lowest  coat  alterna- 
tive energy  avaUable  to  electric  power  utUl- 


tles.  In  the  west,  where  geothermal  resources 
are  most  prevalent,  the  alternative  Is  low- 
cost,  strip  mined  coal.  Loss  of  percentage 
depletion  and  the  right  to  deduct  intangible 
drUllng  and  development  costs  for  geothermal 
energy  would  mean  that  many  of  the  geo- 
thermal resources  needed  to  achieve  the  1985 
and  later  goals  would  be  noncompetitive 
with  coal  and  other  alternative  sources  of 
energy  which  have  the  benefit  of  more  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment.  As  a  result,  the  na- 
tion's geothermal  resources  would  remain 
largely  undeveloped. 

The  langviage  Included  In  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975,  as  enacted,  will  not  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  solution  because  of  ex- 
pressed Congressional  intention,  as  evidenced 
In  the  report  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  this  subject  (93rd  Congress, 
2nd  Session,  House  of  Representatives  Re- 
port No.  93-1602,  p.  64) .  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  after  referring  to  the  probability 
of  future  litigation  of  the  tax  Issues,  indi- 
cated that  no  Inference  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  language  of  the  Act  that  the  depletion 
deduction  for  geothermal  steam  under  pres- 
ent law  bad  been  approved  by  the  Conunlttee 
or  by  Congress,  and  further  stated  that  the 
Issues  peculiar  to  geothermal  steam  should 
be  considered  at  a  later  time. 

Thus,  because  of  the  present  position  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  need 
of  this  Infant  high-cost  industry  for  assured 
tax  incentives,  specific  legislation  Is  now 
required.  It  Is  proposed  that  the  Congress 
adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  percentage  depletion  and  to 
provide  for  the  current  deduction  of  intangi- 
ble drilling  and  development  costs  for  geo- 
thermal energy.  It  Is  further  proposed  that 
such  amendment  include  the  option  to  ex- 
pense geothermal  exploration  costs,  slmUar 
to  such  treatment  now  applicable  to  mining 
exploration  costs. 

A  copy  of  proposed  draft  legislation  to  ac- 
complish these  objectives  is  attached. 

Carel  Ottk, 
Vice  President.  Geothermal  Diviaion, 
Union  Oil  Company  of  California. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Dr.  Otte  points  out  that 
today  there  is  only  one  major  U.S.  geo- 
thermal energy  developmoit  in  the 
United  States.  "The  Geysers"  field  lo- 
cated about  90  miles  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  developed  beginning  in  1960 
with  a  12.5  megawatt  generating  plant. 
By  1973  it  had  become  the  largest  geo- 
thermal development  in  the  world.  Its 
Installed  generating  capacity  now  ex- 
ceeds 500  megawatts,  sufficient  to  supply 
electrical  requirements  of  a  city  of  500,- 
000.  This  project  can  be  duplicated  else- 
where if  adequate  capital  can  be 
attracted. 

Tlie  United  States  has  many  areas  of 
known  geothermal  deposits  available  for 
develwment.  While  most  of  these  known 
fields  are  located  In  the  Western  part  of 
the  Nation,  their  commercial  develop- 
ment would  release  other  energy  re- 
sources presently  utilized  in  the  West  for 
use  elsewhere. 

The  outlocA  for  geothermal  energy 
production  has  heea  studied  extensively 
in  recent  months  by  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Panel  for  Geothermal  Eiiergy  Re- 
search, the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  and  its  industry 
liaison  group.  From  a  review  of  aU  fac- 
tors it  appears  that  the  geological  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  genenttlng  up  to  20,000 
megawatts  of  electrical  engineering  ca- 
pacity t^  1985.  The  Project  Independ- 
oice  report  has  set  the  amount  of  20,000 
megawatts  as  a  1985  goal  for  the  nation. 
Ibis  is  the  equivalent  of  5  percent  of 
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current  national  electrical  capacity  and 
repreeesits  the  equlvaloit  of  almost  300 
mlllkm  barrels  per  year  of  low  sulphur 
crude  oU. 

"ntia  goal  is  obtainable,  only  If  there  Is 
a  great  expansion  of  exploration  an'd  de- 
▼ekvment  As  of  July  1975,  there  have 
been  38  geothermal  wdls  drilled  In  the 
Uhlted  States.  It  Is  projected  that  there 
wUl  be  another  12  wells  developed  this 
year  making  a  total  of  50  wells  at  the 
end  of  1975. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  drilling  of 
approximately  75  geothermal  wells  In 
1976.  In  order  to  achieve  the  1985  goal 
of  20,000  megawatts  there  would  have  to 
be  drilled  at  least  800  exploratory  wells 
and  6,000  development  wells  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  of  $500,000  per  weU.  This 
amounts  to  a  total  of  $3.4  billion  in  drill- 
ing costs  alone. 

It  is  imreasonable  to  believe  that  this 
1985  goal  will  be  achieved  without  Con- 
gress providing  additional  incentives  for 
Investment. 

The  revenue  impact  of  enacting  this 
bill  would  be  minimal.  Based  on  current 
expectations  of  geothermal  activity  it  Is 
anticipated  that  the  total  reduction  of 
revenues  in  1976  should  not  exceed  $20 
million.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  revenues  from  commercial 
development  of  geothermal  resources  will 
greatly  exceed  the  $20  million  estimated 
cost  of  this  incentive. 

Mr.  President,  the  substance  of  this 
legislation  has  been  previously  approved 
by  the  Senate  In  H.R.  2166  during  the 
93d  Congress.  Unfortunately,  these  pro- 
visions were  eliminated  in  conference 
with  the  House.  In  adopting  this  pro- 
posal, the  Senate  woiild  be  repeating  Its 
previous  commitment  to  tWs  alterna- 
tive energy  source. 

I  believe  it  Is  important  to  note  that 
the  administration  has  gone  on  record  in 
favor  of  this  additional  incentive. 

Mr.  Donald  B.  Craven.  Acting  Assist- 
ant Administrator,  Energy  Resource  De- 
velopment, Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Karl  S.  Landstram 
of  Arlington.  Va.,  clarified  this  support. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Cra- 
ven's letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

In  addition,  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  January- 
February  1975  Issue  of  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  entitled  "Oeothermal 
Energy:  Slow-growing  Industry  Finally 
Heats  Dp."  This  article  is  an  excellent 
background  resource.  I  ask  unanimous 
COTsent  that  this  article  be  printed  In 
the  Rccoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recess,  as  follows: 

VBmaua.  BmauiT  ADicnnnmATxoir, 
WathinfftOH,  Dx:..  June  13, 1975. 
Mr.  Kabi.  8.  Lambstbom, 
ArUngton.  Va. 

Dus  Mk.  LAirasnoic:  Itr.  Zarb  hw  aaked 
me  to  thank  ytra  for  yonr  lettor  of  Aprtl  14, 
19TO.  reganttng  the  tu  traatment  at  income 
omtnA  ftam  geothannal  rexmroa  aq>lolta- 


ply  to  geothermal  resource  exploration  and 
development  to  the  same  extent  It  applies  to 
oU  and  gas  exploration  and  development. 

By  the  same  token,  we  have  taken  the 
position  that  Intangible  dnillng  and  devel- 
opment costs  for  geothermal  resource  ex- 
ploitation obtain  the  same  treatment  ac- 
corded such  costs  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas 
drilling  and  development.  We  have  made 
our  views  in  this  area  known  both  within 
and  without  the  Administration.  We  hope 
that  legislation  wlU  soon  be  passed  putting 
the  tax  treatment  of  geothermal  resource 
development  on  a  par  with  the  tax  treatment 
Of  oU  and  gas  drUling  and  development. 

Th&nk  you  for  your  Interest  in  these 
matters. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  B.  Ckavkn, 
Acting  Assistant  Administrator,  Energy 

Resource  Development. 


^  Wa  hava  datnmliMd  that  inooma  dartved 
^rai  taoOiMinal  davatopmant  ahould  be  ac- 
eordad  tha  aama  tax  traatmant  aa  Inoome 
dsrtvad  from  oU  and  gas  aploratlon  and 
^•^rtopmant.  Aooordlngly,  wa  feel  that  the 
parasatafa  da^atkm  aUowanoa  ahoold  ^>- 


bave  stimulated  geothermal  exploration  la 
recent  months. 

Initial  availability  of  Federal  land.  Federal 
lands  first  became  avaUable  for  geothermal 
exploration  In  January  1974,  when  the  Oeo- 
thermal Steam  Act  of  1970  was  Implemented. 
In  the  most  prospective  portion  of  the  U8-i 
the  West — 76%  of  the  land  is  held  by  the 
government. 

It  Is  becoming  apparent  that  a  long-tann 
restructuring  Is  needed  in  the  energy  sector 
of  the  natural  resources  system.  The  future 
value  of  coal  and  petroleum  as  chemical 
building  blocks  (higher  usage)  wiU  preclude 
their  consumption  in  boilers  and  Internal 
combustion  engines  (inferior  usage).  ClvlU- 
zatlon  will  rely  increasingly  upon  energy 
sources  that  do  not  have  higher  applica- 
tions— solar,  nuclear,  wind,  wave,  and  geo- 
thermal. While  the  upsurge  In  geothermal 

activity  during  the  past  year  mainly  reflects 

<n.«wo..»..    v....^        o         r,  ,         short  to  medliun  term  factors,  a  long  term 

^^?^Illt^™  nr^°    ^'     ^^^'^  *"  developing  that  should  ultlLa^ 
DUSTET  Fotaixt  Hxats  Up  establish  geothermal  energy  as  an  important 

(By  Robert  L.  Fuchs  and  Oerald  W.  Huttrer)      source  of  power  in  many  parts  of  the  worid. 
The  stepped-up  tempo  of  geothermal  de-       steam  act  opens  up  besottkces  on  pedesai 
velopments  in  1974  made  it  a  milestone  year  land 

^i)^*«J^*^^^A-'^  significant  increase  in         The  Geothermal  Steam  Act   (Public  Uw 
exploration  and  development  of  geothermal     91-581)   was  enacted  in  December  1970  7a 
t^^Ty.u'^'^  ^'^  accompanied  by  a  grow-     thorlzlng  the  leasmg  o?  fSi  llnd  f i  de- 
Sdi^^  b^T^"""  °'  '''"  ^**''*'*'  "^  ^"^     velopmeit  of  geothe^rmal  resourcis.  Ho^v« 
neagung  DusmMS.  implementation    of    this    act    has    been   a 

On  a  very  minor  scale,  geothermal  usage  lei^thy.  bureaucratic  process  iWos^Li! 
Stem^hLt  ™^T'  T*"*""  'It  '^Y"  *'^«  »°'»  operating  regulations  were  J^iS 
^^^^for  I^,,^.  f  ^  ^tf****",*^  ^°"  *°  "^"^y  1»'^1'  «'»«»*»  I'l  November  1972  and 
calitles  for  space  heating.'  Geothermal  gen-  July  i973,  and  corrected  again  in  August  19ra 
!wr/'  electricity  began  In  1904.  when  Dra^  Environmental  to^ct  Stoteni^ 
steam  from  fumaroles  at  LardareUo,  Italy,  /kts^  nror.  ~i..»>^  •.,  «_*  ZT^  ,n™, 
was  used  to  drive  a  smaU  turbogenerat/r  pSnted  in  iS^  i97?'?^e''flnl^V"'" 
that  Ut  five  electric  bulbs.  Slncethen,  de-     pShed  on  <^?   2^    1 07  WnH^  ^"^ 

over  a  period  of  years,  culminated  In  1974      (KGRA).   Areas  designated  ^Tkora'T^ 

S.e%'Su''LSe^oV°'  '~*^'™*^  ''°''^-  '^'^'^'^  °"^"  c^^U^e  md.^wh^S  '^ 

^^1^  ^LLTy^^uf^      f      ^  ,      .  **"*«*'***  °'  ^°RA's  are  available  noncompeti- 

~.^^?^,^i^     *T*y^°'    ^'"^^    ^'  timely- KGRA's  can  be  created  by  the  Biueau 

portant  fuels   The  onslaught  of  the  energy  of  Land  Management  upon  «lvlce  of  thTDB 

"^^  12.  }^^*  brought  a  realization  of  the  Geological  Sv^ey  or  by  >^^nS  of  o^ne^ 

stark  truths  of  the  reserve-production  pic-  itive  Interest"  to  im  era    «,  sh^^'Se 

ture  for  fossU  fuels:  the  classic  patterns  of  filing  during  any  one  montfofiXcoSDeu! 

power  sources,  transport,  and  consumption  tive  lease  applications  overlappinT^iSfMi 

^^  ^f  °'  '~?  "^^  be  disrupted.  Large  other  by  60%  or  more.  A  nS?  of^rew  ^ 

industrial  users  of  power,  becoming  anxious  faU  within  this  statutory  provision  due  to 

about  the  future  availabUlty  of  public  utU-  overlapping  filings  in  1974   ^^°''^^°''  **"'  *" 

^w^i^^iVi^*  ^"^^  '**"*'**y  *?  geother-  Prior  to  implementation  of  the  Steam  Act 
mal  exploration  as  one  means  of  assuring  in  January  1974,  aU  geothermal  I^k  was 
fumre  energy  supplies.  restricted  to  fee  and  state  Ss.^ong^ 

en^  Jnr^°  «^'^'"'**"7v.  **''^P**bl*  ^8  te"«t8  ^^  targets  on  Ptederal  lands  w^^ow^ 

energy  sources.  Because  geothermal  resources  after  Jan.  1,  1974,  with  2  466  aoDllcatlons  for 

production  involves  minimum  disruption  of  noncompetitive  leaSs  fil^  du^fn^g'S^'^y  to 

the  environment,  this  energy  form  Is  rela-  the  11  western  states  (see  Table  1) 

tively  clean  in  comparison  with  power  gen-  '' 

erated    from    fossil    fuels.    Those    problems  TABLE  1.— APPLICATIONS  FOR  NONCOMPETITIVf  FEDERAL 

which  do  exist  with  geothermal  energy,  such  GEOTHERMAL  LEASES 

as  noise  pollution  and  brine  disposal,  have 

not  appreciably  tarnished  Its  environmental  '    •*" '"  ^•""•nr  1974  In  11  Westfrn  States) 

appeal.  

Dramatically  escalating  coat  of  fossil/ 
nuclear  power.  Power  generation  from  geo- 
thermal energy  has  a  definite  cost  advantage  state 

over  fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  power.  In  the  

capital  sector,  geothermal  plant  costs  are  at 

the  low  end  of  the  spectrum,  as  indicated  In  (^lifornia 

Fig.  1.  In  the  operating  sector,  steam  costs  O'**""-— — -• 

have  risen  somewhat— in  parallel  with  the  ,Th"n* 

recent    multifold    increases    in    foasU    fuel  NarMMlM" 

coats — but  atUl  remain  below  coal  and  pe-  Utah 

troleum  costs  on  a  Btu  basis.  However,  those  Washington 

steam  price  Increases  which  have  occurred  SSrttna 

Aria)na.IIIIIII! 

•An  In-depth  historical  summary  U  pro-  *>"""'"* 

Tided  by  Oeofhermal  Energy,  endlted  by  P.             jm,\ 
Kruger  and  C.  Otto.  


Ptrcant 

Approximate  of  total 

Number  of        area  (in  January 

applications  acres)  fdinp 


528 
4S8 

433 

265 

274 

207 

151 

64 

55 

18 

3 


1,070,000 

1.000,000 

900,000 

580,000 

630,000 
450,000 
340.000 
120.000 
100,000 
40.000 
6,  COO 


2,456     5.236,000 


21.5 
18.6 
17.7 
10.8 
11.2 
8.5 
6.1 
2.6 
2.2 
0.7 
0.1 

low 
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High  bid  (gross  value) 


High  bid  (per  acre) 


Area 


Company 


Amount   Company 


Amount 


^,200,000    NatomasOil. 


e,-j.rs  Calif.'    Shell  Oil ».200,( 

Mono-Long  Valley,  Calif.' Republic  Geothermal S15.767    Republic  Geothermal. 

EMt  Mesa.  Calif.* , do 432. 810 do. 

Valt  Oreg.' do 13,831  ...--do., 

Roostvelt,  Utah* Phillips  Petroleum 

Brady  Nev.» Southern  Union  Production , 


314.200    Philips  Petrolsum... 
15, 108    Geothermal  Res.  Int. 


$3,297.00 
210.00 
170.00 

10.25 
128.06 

10.16 


1  Proven  neld. 

>  Existing  high  temperature  water  wells. 

i  Boiling  springs  in  area. 

In  February,  lease  applications  in  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  dropped 
to  approximately  46%  of  the  January  vol- 
ume. Since  then,  the  number  of  monthly 
filings  has  declined  gradually;  only  10  or  so 
have  recently  been  received  in  each  state  per 
mouth.  The  decrease  In  Federal  lease  ap- 
plications is  partly  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  no  noncompetitive  leases  have  been 
Issued  to  date :  in  addition,  most  exploration 
groups  are  evaluating  those  lands  already 
Applied  for  and  are  adjusting  applications  to 
hold  the  best  possible  land  position  when 
leases  are  Issued. 

As  of  mid-October  1974.  competitive  KGRA 
sales  bad  been  conducted  in  California,  Utah, 
Oregon,  and  Nevada.  Selected  restate  of 
tliese  sales  are  presented  in  Table  2,  which 
Indicates  that  those  interested  In  geothermal 
competitive  leasing  are  primarily  large  oil 
companies  and  certain  specialized  geother- 
mal companies.  Significantly,  In  highly  pros- 
pective areas  such  as  The  Geysers  Field  of 
California,  industry  is  willing  to  enter  multl- 
mllllon-dollstr  bids. 

There  Is  at  present  a  continuing  dispute 
over  whether  geothermal  resources  are  water 
or  mineral.  The  most  recent  decision  in  this 
matter  was  handed  down  on  Oct.  30,  1973 
in  the  US  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California.  This  decision,  in  the 
case  of  United  States  vs.  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California  et  al.,  held  that  geothermal  re- 
sources are  waters  belonging  to  the  owner 
of  the  surface  and /or  the  water  righte  on  a 
certain  property.  Since  the  loser  in  this  case 
—the  US  government — ^has  appealed  the 
decision,  the  ultimate  legal  status  of  the 
resource  remains  somewhat  \indecided.  If 
the  decision  Is  upheld,  as  anticipated  by  most 
experts  in  the  geothermal  field,  modification 
of  water  laws  will  be  required  by  several 
states,  to  realistically  encompass  geothermal 
resoiu'ces. 

geothebmal  explobation  uses  vabixtt  or 

TECHNIQUES 

In  the  early  days  of  geothermal  explora- 
tion, the  primary  technical  parameters  were 
thermal  manifestations  such  as  hot  springs, 
fumaroles,  and  mud  volcanoes — paralleling 
the  early  history  of  mineral  and  petroleum 
exploration,  in  which  surface  indications  and 
seepages  played  the  commanding  role.  Mod- 
em geothermal  exploration  VBes  varlouB 
teclmlques  developed  to  facilitate  the  assess- 
ment of  blind  taigete,  as  well  as  those  with 
obvious  thermal  evidence.  Exploration  tech- 
niques Include: 

Table  3.^<Jeot7iermaI  toildcats    {outside  of 
Geysers  KGRA) 

ABEA,   COMPANY,    WELL   NAME 

1972 

Imperial  Valley,  CalU: 

lifagma-San  Dlego  Gas  &  Elec:  Magma- 
nuu  1,  Dearborn  1,  Sharp  1,  Woolsey  1,  Holtz 
1.  Holtz  2,  Magmamax  3,  Magmamax  4. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Mesa  1. 

Calif.  Dept.  of  Water  Res.:  Dunes  1. 

Chevron  Oil:  Nowlln  Partnership  1. 

Mendocino  CJoimty,  Calif.:  Sun  OU; 
Torchlo-Perro. 

Lake  County,  Calif.:  Getty  OU;  Ketten- 
bafen  1  (deepen) .  E.  B.  Towne,  SiOllvan  I. 
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<  Shallow  steam  well  exists. 

•  Several  steam/water  wells  exist 


Steamboat  Springs,  Nev.:  Gulf  OU. 

Svu^rise  VaUey,  Calif.:  Magma;  Phlpps  2. 
1873 

Imperial  VaUey,  Calif.:  Magma;  Mary  Casey 
1,  Bonanza  Farms  1,  Fed-Rlte  Bonanza  1,  KK 
siarph  Farms  Inc.,  Sharp  3,  Bonanza  2. 

Chevron  OU:   Nowlln  Partnership  2. 

PhUllps  OU:   Sinclair  3,  Sinclair  4. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Mesa  2. 

Lake  County,  Calif.:  Pacific  Energy  Corp.; 
Kettenhofen  1  (deepen).  E.  B.  Towne,  Sul- 
livan 2. 

Mendocino  Co.,  Calif.:  Sun  OU-Al  AqvU- 
talne. 

Sonoma  County,  Calif.:  Signal  OU;  Bian- 
chl  1. 

Surprise  Valley,  Calif.:  Gulf  Oil;  SV-1  ST, 
SV-2  ST. 

Honey.  Lake,  Calif.:  GiU  OU;  Honey  Lake  1, 
Honey  Lake  2. 

Lakevlew,  Oreg.:  GvUf  OU;  Favell-Utley-1- 
ST. 

Chandler,  Ariz.:  Geothermal  Kinetics; 
Power  Ranches  1,  Power  Ranches  2. 

Chocolate  Mtns.,  Calif.:  QB  Resources. 
1974   (to  August  31) 

Imperial  VaUey,  Calif.:  Chevron  OU;  J.  D. 
Jaclcson,  C.  B.  Jackson,  Hulse. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Mesa  6-1, 
Mesa  8-1,  Mesa  3-1. 

Magma:  Elmore  1. 

Mendocino  County,  Calif. :  Sun  OU;  MacU- 
State,  Torchlo-Ferro  2. 

Plumas  County,  Calif.:  PhUllps  OU;  FUlp- 
pUiiA-1. 

Surprise  Valley,  Calif.:  American  Thermal 
Resources;   ATR-1,  ATR-2,  ATR-3. 

Magma:    Phipps  2   (deepen). 

Valles  Caldera,  N.  Mex.:  Atomic  Ehergy 
Commission;  -1,  -2. 

Union  OU:  Baca  11.  Baca  12. 

Brady,  Nev.:  Union-Magma;  SP-1.  PhU- 
Ups-Southem  Pacific,  Desert  Peak  1-29. 

Indian  Hot  Springs,  Ariz.:  Nix  DrUling 
Co. 

Pine  Farms,  Ariz.:  Geothermal  Klnetlcs- 
Amax;  Pima  Farms  1. 

Oreana,  Idaho:  Anschutz  Corp.   (O  &  G). 

Raft  River,  Idaho:  Griffith. 

Beowawe,   Nev.:    Chevron-ATR;    Ginn. 

Brlgham  City.  Utah:  Geothermal  Klnetlcs- 
Utah;  Steam  Ventures.  Power  &  Light.  Davis 
1. 

Canby.  Calif.:  Geothermal  Power  Corp.; 
Kelly  Hot  Springs  1. 

MarysvUle.  Mont.:  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

San  Luis  Valley,  Colo. :  Mid- American  Pipe- 
line Co. 

Rot  Lake,  Oref!. :  Magma. 

Regional  fabric  studies.  The  relatively  re- 
cent avaUabUity  of  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
noloey  Satellite  (ERTS)  photographs  and 
Images  of  aU  parts  of  the  world  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  ability  to  study  large-scale 
Keologlcal  structiiral  patterns.  Utilization  of 
ERTS  data  reveals  large  lineaments,  circular 
volcano-tectonic  features,  structural  trends, 
Intersections  and  the  regional  extent  of 
various  tectonic  patterns.  Since  geothermal 
emanations  are  most  commonly  localized 
along  zones  of  crustal  weakness  and/or  move- 
ment, delineation  of  auch  zonae  Is  a  primary 
goal. 


Gravity /magnetic  surveys.  In  addition  to 
the  application  of  ERTS  Image  evaluation, 
indirect  geophysical  tools  such  as  gravity 
and  magnetics  are  used  to  assist  In  develop- 
ing the  broad  structiu^  and  stratlgrapblc 
plctiue  of  an  area  of  geothermal  Interest. 
Gravity/magnetic  surveys  are  conducted 
after  identification  of  areas  of  Interest  by 
other  techniques  (ERTS.  surface  mapping, 
air  photo  interpretation,  etc.) .  Improvemente 
In  instrumentation  and  in  survey  techniques 
have  upgraded  the  reliability  and  appUca- 
bUlty  of  gravity /magnetic  sxirveys.  However, 
Interpretive  ambiguities  preclude  their  utUl- 
zation  as  a  specific  locator  of  geothermal 
prospecte. 

Passive  seismic  studies.  Economic  geo- 
thermal fields  are  often  characterized  by  ab- 
normaUy  Intense  mlcroearthquake  activity 
and  ground-noise  spectra.  It  is  believed  that 
these  phenomena  are  caused  by  ground  and 
fiuld  movemente,  created  in  the  vicinity  of 
live  geothermal  cells  by  abnormal  thermal 
stresses.  By  accurately  locating  mlcro-earth- 
qtiake  hypocenters,  the  open  condulte  re- 
qiilred  for  convection  within  geothermal 
cells  can  be  defined.  Recent  electronic  re- 
flnemente  in  seismograph  sensitivity,  data 
recording,  and  computerized  seismic  slg^na- 
tiire  analysis  have  enabled  faster,  more  ac- 
curate mapping  of  geothermaUy  Interesting 
fracture  patterns.  As  a  result,  mlcroearth- 
quake and  seismic  noise  surveys  are  p<9ular 
for  both  seml-reconnatssance  and  detaUed 
prospecting. 

Electrical  methods.  Because  the  presence 
of  geothermal  heat  is  known  to  affect  local 
electrical  conductivity  and  electromagnetic 
fields,  various  types  of  electrical  resistivity, 
self-potential,  and  electromagnetic  surveys 
can  be  used  to  help  map  geothermal  targete. 
In  the  last  few  years.  Improvements  In  elec- 
trical switching  and  generating  equipment 
and  Increasingly  sensitive  detection  devices, 
plus  more  computer-assisted  Interpretive  ex- 
perience, have  made  electrical  exploration 
tools  more  effective. 

Ground  water  geochemistry.  Geochemlcal 
analysis  of  ground  waters  (both  thermal 
and  nonthermal)  Is  helpful  In  assessing  the 
possible  base  temperat\ires  in  an  area  and 
In  studying  the  rc^onal  ground  water  regi- 
men. Information  on  base  temperatures  is 
of  primary  concern  in  geothermal  explora- 
tion. whUe  data  on  ground  water  regimen 
are  vitel  In  understanding  the  reservoir 
characteristics  of  a  potential  geothermal 
field.  Studies  spearbe«tded  by  the  US  Geo- 
logical Survey  have  greatly  increased  com- 
prehension of  the  chemical  makeup  of  hot 
water  and  hot  water-steam  systems.  Geo- 
thermal exploration  companies  often  use 
published  data  on  this  subject  to  help  eval- 
uate the  relative  merlte  of  hot  springs  and 
to  rank  the  potential  of  various  geothermal 
target  areas. 

Direct  beat  detection.  One  exploration 
field  method  favored  by  some  geologlsto  in- 
volves measurement  of  heat  flow,  tempera- 
ture gradiente,  and  infrared  emission 
characteristics  of  a  region.  While  the  aver- 
age heat  fiow  throughout  the  world  is  1.6 
HFU  (Heat  Flow  Units  In  mlcrocalortes  per 
sq  cm  per  sec) .  the  western  US  (qjeciflcaUy 
parte  of  the  Basin  and  Range  province)  ex- 
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hlblta  2.0  to  aj  HFV,  with  local  best  anom- 
•Um  o»«r  ao  HFU.  To  discover  auch  hot 
apotm,  pubUdiad  data  are  suppleoiented  by 
teM  maaauramants  at  haat  flow  and  tem- 
pnatun  gradient.  Inteiprertatlon  of  Infra- 
red thermal  emlaslon  data  la  Improving,  and 
this  technique  may  In  the  fiituie  become 
auffldently  aophlstlcated  to  penetrate  the 
tiBckgroand  (aolar  radiation,  vegetation, 
cultural  featurea,  etc.)  and  detect  bidden 
thermal  feattiraa. 

Wnj>CAT    DIILUNO   IS    ON    TRB    UPSWING 

While  the  number  of  wildcat  holes  drlUed 
for  gaothennal  energy  la  InslgnULcant  when 
oomiiared  with  the  volume  of  oU  and  gaa 
taata.  the  rate  of  geothermal  tests  has  been 
Inevaaslng  algnlfloantly.  Drilling  in  1973  was 
t9  44%  ovw  the  1973  level,  and  the  first 
aSght  mcHitha  of  1974  showed  a  32%  Increase 
over  the  full  year  1973. 

Wildcat  geothermal  testa  drilled  outside 
o*  The  Oeyaers  KQRA  during  1973,  1973,  and 
1974  are  listed  In  Table  3.  Although  some 
borings  In  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Califor- 
nia and  Beowawe  and  Brady,  Nev.,  cannot 
be  called  rank  wildcats,  most  of  the  remain- 
ing tests  probed  previously  unproven  ground. 
Among  the  most  significant  of  these  recent 
wUdcat  geothermal  tests  are: 

Tha  ABC  experimental  holes  in  the  Valles 
Caldem  at  Jemes.  N.  Mez. 

The  1973-74  Oeothermal  KineUcs  Inc 
wells  at  Chandler,  Ariz,  and  near  Brlgham 
City.  Utah. 

The  NSF-sponsored  "hot-dry  rock"  hole  at 
Marysvllle,  Mont. 

The  Union  Oil  Co.  discovery  in  the  Valles 
Caldera. 

The  ABC  holes  are  being  drilled  within  a 
Pleistocene  vcrfcanlc  caldera  to  test  the  feasl- 
bUlty  at  creating  a  geothermal  heat  exchange 
system  in  situ,  perhaps  utUlzlng  Innovative 
rock  fracturing  techniques.  Succeas  would 
mean  the  poeslbUlty  of  creating  useful  geo- 
thermal systems  in  hot  areas  that  lack  sufll- 
clent  natural  fiulds  and  adequate  reservoirs 
The  Oeothermal  Kinetics  wUdcat  wells  in 
Ariaona  and  Utah  represent  the  end  stage  of 
grass  roots  exploration  in  areas  previously 
unrecogniaed  as  having  geothermal  potential 
The  commercial  feasibility  is  yet  to  be 
decided 

The  NSF-sponsored  weU  at  Marysvllle 
Mont.,  tested  the  applicability  of  some  geo- 
physical techniques  to  the  delineation  of  a 
heat  source  in  an  area  devoid  of  surface  ther- 
mal phenomena.  Temperatures  in  the  test 
bora  increased  dramatically  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  hole,  then  remained  steady,  and  finally 
ABcreased  significantly  with  depth.  TTiough 
the  weU  was  collared  in  granitic  rock,  meta- 
ssdlmentB  were  eventually  encountered  and 
a  bole  that  was  expected  to  be  dry  ended  up 
making  oonalderahle  water.  The  negative  re- 
•oKa  of  thla  project  Indicate  the  need  for 
continued  reaearch  into  indirect  geothermal 
P'PUfctlo*  niethods.  The  weU  will  serve  as  a 
••boratory  to  generate  nonproprietary  infor- 
mation on  the  ocwrelatlon  of  surface  and 
subsurface  data. 

The  Union  OU  Co.  wells  In  the  VaUes  Oal- 
Awa.  N.  Mex.,  penetrated  what  appeaia  to  be 
tte  second  economically  viable  geothermal 
new  to  the  VS.  Although  available  data  are 
few.  it  seems  likely  that  a  steam  or  steam- 
T***  powered  generating  plant  will  be  built 
to  the  near  future,  "nils  discovery,  coupled 
with  The  Oeyaers  Meld  and  the  potentlaUy 
▼Uble  areas  to  Oallfomla's  Imperial  Valley 
yyo^Py  fgwtfes  the  removal  of  geothermal 
weoureas  f^om  the  "azotic  fuel"  categcHy 

Stgnlfleantly.  wildcat  geothermal  dmiinir  is 
testing  addltkmal  gdothermal  areas  each  year 
Md  an  increasing  number  of  companies  are 
wudcatttog  rather  than  working  to  or  near 
P"»tonsly  drIUed  areas,  as  Indicated  to  Table 
*.  In  this  infant  Industry,  moves  toto  virgin 
regions  are  very  important  to  temv  of  initia- 
tive and  risk  aoospteno*. 
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TABLE  4.— EXPLORATION  DRILLING  IN  UNITED  STATES  BY 
AREA 


R^ion 

1972 

1973 

1974 
(toAuf. 

Iffliwrisi  Vslky,  C«lif 

11 
3 
1 

10 

4 
2 

7 

G«y«rs  (stcp-oub) . 

9 

SurprlM  Valtoy,  Calif. 

4 
1 

Br»dy,  N«v 

2 

SttamboitSprlniJ,  Nev 

1. 

— j- 

ArizoiM 

J 

Csnby.Mif ; 

J 

ChoeoUt*  Mountains,  Calif. 

1  . 
2. 

Mooay  Uke,  Calif. 

Idaho 

2 

Maryjvilte,  Mont 

1 

Naw  Maxico 

4 

Or«|on 

1 

1 

Colorado 

1 

Slarra  Valley,  Calif. 

I 

UUh 

1 

Total 

16 
0 

22 

4 
6 

30 
a 

N«w  areas 

Coinpanias  wildcatting  for  first  Urn*. 

10 

HOW   CKOTHEBMAL    POWER    GKNE&ATION 
IS   GKOWING 

Electrical  power  generation  using  geo- 
thermal energy  began  In  the  US  In  1960,  when 
the  first  Geysers  unit  put  11  megawatts  (Mw) 
on  stream.  In  the  subsequent  14  years,  ntoe 
additional  units,  ranging  in  size  from  13 
Mw  to  63  Mw,  have  gone  into  service,  bring- 
ing today's  capacity  to  396  Mw.  Environmen- 
tal legislation  permitting,  it  is  anticipated 
that  106  Mw  will  be  added  in  January  1975 
216  Mw  in  1976,  190  Mw  in  1977,  and  110  Mw 
to  1978,  raising  Geysers  production  to  1,018 
Mw  by  1979.  Pacific  Gas  and  Eaectrlc  Co.  be- 
lieves that  the  ultimate  capacity  of  The 
Oeysers  Field  may  approach  2,000  Mw.  (By 
comparison,  the  capacity  of  a  modern  large 
nuclear  plant  is  1.000  Mw.) 

Until  recently,  producers  at  Geysera 
(Unlon-Magma-Thermal  Power)  received 
payment  for  steam  at  the  rate  of  3  mUls  per 
kwh.  Because  steam  prices  are  tied  to  the  cost 
of  competitive  fuels,  the  current  3.73-mill 
rate  is  forecast  to  escalate  to  about  7  mills  by 
1975.  ' 

Currently  two  new  geothermal  fields  are  be- 
lieved to  be  entering  the  development/pro- 
duction phase.  Union  Oil's  geothermal  field 
at  Jemez.  New  Mex..  In  the  Valles  Caldera  ap- 
pears to  be  viable,  and  unconfirmed  reports 
indicate  that  a  60-  to  llO-Mw  plant  Is 
planned  Initially.  At  Heber  In  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California,  Chevron  Oil  Co.  Is  pro- 
ceeding with  development  plans  that  may  In- 
clude the  Installation  of  a  60-Mw  binary 
production  system. 

Additional  production  schemes  may  emerge 
from  the  Imperial  Valley,  long  an  area  of  geo- 
thermal activity  and  a  vast  storehouse  of 
thermal  energy.  High  e-'toltles  (330.000  ppm) 
of  some  Imperial  Valley  craters  require  special 
engineering  and  handliag.  The  consortium  of 
San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  and  the  Magma 
Companies  has  been  investigating  the  feasl- 
bUlty  of  generating  electricity  by  the  Mag- 
mamax  method,  a  binary  process  whereby  the 
heat  from  geothermal  fluids  Is  transmitted 
to  a  turbine  iislng  an  Intermediate  low  boil- 
ing point  liquid  as  a  carrier  within  a  closed 
circuit.  Members  of  the  consortium  recently 
stated  that  construction  of  a  generating  plant 
at  NUand  appears  feasible  and  economically 
Justified. 

The  scheduled  price  tocrease  for  steam  at 
The  Geysers  Is  a  portent  of  improved  geo- 
thermal economics.  The  artificially  high 
petroletim  price  levels  Imposed  by  exporttog 
nations  have  made  geothermal  energy  com- 
petitive on  a  cost  basis.  Barrtog  a  return  to 
1972  petroleum  prices— a  highly  unlikely  de- 
velopment—geothermal  energy  will  continue 
to  offer  an  economically  attractive  alterna- 
tive for  power  generation. 

WhUe  electric  power  generation  wUl  con- 


ttoue  to  be  the  mato  use  of  geothermal  en. 
ergy,  nonelectrical  applications  on  a  local 
basis  should  get  a  boost  from  the  long  term 
outlook  for  fossil  fuels.  Geothermal  energy 
la  now  being  used  for  space  heating  on  a 
large  scale  to  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  and  to 
Boise,  Ida.,  and  on  a  small  scale  to  other 
scattered  areas  of  the  West.  Rapid  develop, 
ment  of  underground  heat  resources  In  Ice- 
land has  made  them  this  country's  primary 
energy  aource.  Other  implications  of  geo- 
thermal energy  Include  hothouses,  swimming 
pools,  therapeutic  centers,  and  refrigeratltm 
In  Japan,  geothermal  power  is  the  prime  en- 
ergy source  at  one  lead-zinc  plant.  The 
identification  of  small,  low-enthalpy  fl^di 
will  spiir  local  uses. 

WHAT  Lm  AHEAD  FOH  THB  GEOTHERMAL 
IKDUSTBT? 

By  nearly  every  parameter.  1974  was  the 
landmark  year  in  develc^ment  erf  geothermal 
energy.  Growth  of  this  infant  tadustry  will 
command  increastog  attention  from  the 
existing  main  sectors  of  the  natural  resources 
industry— mining  and  petroleum.  Signif- 
icantly, geothermal  energy  technology  Uea 
between  these  two  sectors,  employing  varl- 
ous  operation  unique  to  either  petroleum  or 
mtolng.  As  a  resiUt.  considerable  interplay 
between  the  mining  and  petroleum  com- 
munltles  will  occur  as  the  problems  of  geo- 
thermal energy  are  met  and  resolved. 

Meanwhile,  geothermal  development  will 
not  proceed  at  an  unchecked  pace,  as  it  must 
overcome  significant  constraints  to  the  areai 
of  exploration.  drUltog,  completion,  and 
production. 

Ok>thkrmal  Enekgt:  The  Challenges  That 

Lie  Ahead 
(By  Robert  L.  Fuchs  and  Gerald  W.  Huttwr) 

WhUe  geothermal  energy  Is  experiencing 
a  significant  Increase  in  the  tempo  of  ex- 
ploratlon  and  development,  further  expan- 
sion of  the  todustry  wUl  be  slowed  by  prob- 
lems that  arise  largely  from  its  pioneering 
nature.  Ftoding  solutions  to  these  problema 
is  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportimity  for 
earth  scientists  and  engtoeers. 

The  obstacles  to  geothermal  energy  devel- 
opment are  varied  In  nature : 

Technical.  Most  of  the  problems  affecting 
the  industry  are  technical  in  nature.  The 
few  conunerclal  geothermal  fields  now  in 
production  may  be  viewed  as  technically 
imique  occurrences  that  required  customized 
^proaches  to  development.  Much  of  the 
operating  manual  for  geothermal  exploratico, 
drilling,  completion,  and  production  is  stUl 
being  written.  Hardware  and  software  to 
meet  every  i4>pllcatlon  have  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped. In  some  Instances,  technical  prob- 
lems remain  unresolved  due  to  gaps  to  the 
state  of  the  art.  In  other  instances,  solutions 
lie  to  petroleum,  mining,  or  chemical  tech- 
nologies that  have  not  yet  been  recognized 
as  applicable  to  a  particular  problem  In  the 
geothermal  field. 

Political.  Geothermal  progress  has  been 
htodered  by  unresolved  questions  about  land 
use  and  property  rights.  Also  to  the  political 
sphere,  the  mechanism  of  government  has 
moved  exceedtogly  slowly  to  matters  of  regu- 
lation, taxation,  and  overall  policy  for  geo- 
thermal energy. 

Economic.  The  economic  questions  that 
face  the  todustry  stem  from  unanswered 
technical  problems  or  from  the  absence  of 
any  significant  established  cost  history.  The 
situation  in  regard  to  competing  fuels  weighs 
heavily  upon  geothermal  economics. 

Educational.  Earth  scientists,  engineers, 
landmen,  administrators,  and  operating  per- 
sonnel have  not  obtatoed  their  geothermal 
expertise  through  formal  courses  of  study, 
nor  are  there  textbooks  devoted  to  geo- 
thermal energy  instruction.  Profeasional  as- 
aoclaUons  and  universities,  recognizing  the 
educational  gi^),  have  b^un  offering  aem- 
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Inara  and  short  courses,  but  tratoed  person- 
jial  wlU  be  to  tight  sripply  tat  some  time. 

Sociological.  Althou^  the  geothermal  to- 
dustry must  function  to  the  public  domato, 
few  laymen  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  thla 
energy  source  or  the  special  aspects  of  Its 
discovery  and  utilization.  The  ability  of  the 
geothermal  todustry  to  share  land  with  es- 
tablished users  such  as  agriculture  and  for- 
estry must  be  emphasized.  Oeothermal  power 
plants  now  operating  to  Italy  and  New 
Zealand  demonstrate  the  possibilities  for  co- 
existence with  agriculture. 

Fortunate,  the  obstacles  to  geothermal 
progress  can  be  attacked  without  creating 
entirely  new  scientific  and  bustoess  disci- 
plines. Oeothermal  energy  Is  an  interesting 
hybrid,  tocorporating  certain  aspects  of  pe- 
troleum, mining,  chemicals,  and  electric  pow- 
er generation  (see  table) .  These  four  todus- 
tries  havie  devel(q>ed  much  of  the  know-how 
that  Is  needed  to  solve  geothermal  problems. 
Oeothermal  exporatlon  combtoes  the  sub- 
surface techniques  of  petroleum  geology  with 
the  hydrothermal  concepts  and  geophysical 
tools  of  mining.  Drilling  and  completing 
steam  wells  is  based  largely  upon  a  hundred 
years  of  expertise  built  up  in  the  oil  and 
gas  bustoess.  The  handltog  of  hot,  corrosive 
brines  under  pressure  is  commonplace  in  the 
chemical  Industry.  EHectrlclty  generation  and 
transmission  Is  the  sole  bvislness  of  electric 
utilities  and  equipment  suppliers. 

The  numerous  constratots  on  geothermal 
expansion  thus  appear  to  be  manageable 
largely  wlthto  known  technological  and  busi- 
ness procedures.  What  is  needed  in  a  concert- 
ed effort  to  apply  these  procedtu'es  to  geo- 
thermal problems.  Until  recently,  there  has 
been  little  economic  tocentlve  to  synthesize 
the  expertise  from  a  niunber  of  diverse  todus- 
trles  for  application  to  geothermal  energy. 
However,  the  extreme  concern  over  the  fu- 
ture of  conventional  energy  sources  has  put 
the  spotlight  on  development  of  alternative 
raaources.  Including  geothermal  enwgy. 

IXPLOBATION    hinges    ON    8ECT7BING    PKOPSXTT 
RIGHTS 

The  ability  to  acquire  adequate  property 
rights  with  clear  title  at  minimum  cost  is  es- 
sential to  high-risk  exploration.  This  basic 
bulldtog  block  has  proved  elusive  to  geo- 
thermal explorers. 

The  Industry  has  faced  problems  both  in 
the  availability  of  land  and  an  acqulrtog 
title  to  the  bidden  resource.  The  vast  land 
holdings  of  the  Federal  govenunent,  which 
•ccount  for  75%  of  the  surface  area  in  the 
western  US,  fall  under  the  Geothermal  Steam 
Act  of  1970.  Implementation  of  that  act,  de- 
signed to  make  Federal  lands  avaUable  for 
geothermal  leasing,  to<A  more  than  three 
years.  The  first  noncompetitive  lease  filings 
and  competitive  sales  took  place  to  January 
1674.  However,  while  noncompetitive  af^ll- 
catlons  have  been  accepted,  only  one  token 
Acreage  award  in  this  category  has  been  made 
ouule! 

Efforts  to  obtain  title  to  land  for  geother- 
mal development  are  complicated  because  the 
fundamental  nat\ire  of  the  resource  is  to 
question:  Is  geothermal  energy  gas.  water, 
mineral,  or  a  unique  substance?  A  firm  an- 
swer to  this  question  wUl  establish  title  with 
either  the  surface  owner,  the  mineral  rights 
owner,  or  the  holder  of  the  water  rights.  Liti- 
gation now  imderway  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  CaUfornia 
will  hopefully  resolve  this  issue.  Meanwhile, 
•nterprlstog  geothermal  operat(H«  leastog 
private  lands  have  attempted  to  tostire  clear 
title  by  obtalntog  overlapptog  leases  from 
each  of  the  various  rightholders  where  there 
la  divergence  of  ownership. 

For  the  petroletun  and  mtoeral  industries, 
luid  acquisition  customs  and  procedures 
have  been  well  established  through  years  of 
usage.  In  petroleum  and  mineral  producing 
Meas,  the  populace  is  generaUy  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  todustries  and  is  attuned  to 


land  leasing  procedvires.  On  the  other  hand. 

the  infant  state  of  the  geothermal  industry 
creates  difficulties  in  leasing.  Because  land 
owners  are  \uifamUlar  with  geothermal  ener- 
gy, initial  leasing  procedures  In  a  new  area 
are  anything  but  routine.  The  leastog  com- 
pany will  often  encoiinter  apathy,  reticence, 
and/or  Ignorance  to  regard  to  the  sale  of  geo- 
thermal rights  on  fee  land.  Ideas  of  value  may 
be  grossly  out  of  line.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
the  leastog  company  to  be  forced  to  embark 
upon  an  educational  program  in  the  local 
area  before  any  leases  can  be  acquired. 

Local,  state,  and  Federal  government  poli- 
cies for  geothermal  energy  vary  from  con- 
fused to  nonexistent.  No  effective  Federal  tax 
policy  for  geothermal  energy  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  Industry  needs  legislation  to  pro- 
vide exploration  incentives,  such  as  the 
writeoff  of  totanglble  drilling  costs  that  are 
available  to  petroleiun  companies.  The  deple- 
tion allowance  situation  Is  unclear.  Current 
proposals  in  Congress  deallhg  with  the  reto- 
vestment  of  oil  and  gas  profits  to  new  drilling 
do  not  allow  such  drilling  to  toclude  explora- 
tion for  geothermal  energy — even  thought 
Improvement  of  the  nation's  energy  supply 
is  the  ultimate  goal. 

At  state  government  levels,  there  is  often 
no  coordination  between  development,  regu- 
latory, and  tax  authorities  within  an  Individ- 
ual state,  and  there  are  vast  differences  be- 
tween the  various  states  in  their  handltog  of 
geothermal  energy.  Petroleum  and  mtoerals. 
by  virtue  of  an  established  operating  history. 
do  not  suffer  to  the  same  degree  from  these 
land  and  legal  difficulties.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  much  of  the  political  confusion  can 
be  ascribed  to  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
geothermal  Industry. 

Affinities  of  geothermal  energy  with  petro- 
leum and  mining 
Category:  Mining        Petroleum 
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After  H.  J.  Olson  and  W.  M.  Dolan,  "Oeother- 
mal Characteristics — ^Exploration  Considera- 
tion and  Property  Acquisition  Techniques." 
paper  presented  at  06A  Annual  Meettog.  Mi- 
ami Beach.  Fla.,  November  1974. 

THE    DirriC U LTIES    IN    INTERPRETING    SCPLORA- 
TION   DATA 

Except  for  wildcat  drilUng,  the  tools  of 
geothermal  exploration  are  indirect  tech- 
niques that  are  valueless  without  expert  to- 
terpretatlon.  Ambiguities  in  exploration  are 
common,  arising  primarily  from  the  present 
lack  of  survey  calibrations.  Thus,  while  a 
great  number  of  geological  prospects  have 
been  identified  in  the  western  US.  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  Judge  their  r^atlve  merits  with  any 
degree  of  assiurance  atoce  there  are  only  a 
handful  of  aucceasful  exploration  case  histo- 
ries to  fall  back  upon. 

Regional  structural  assessment  from  ERT8 
ptaotoe  can  lead  to  the  deUneatlon  of  eonee 
of  totrusion  or  crustal  weakness.  Such  zonea 
are  attractive  geothermal  areaa  of  toterest. 
However,  the  fact  that  a  particular  zone  may 
be  old  and  tectonlcaUy  Inactlye  might  not 
be  discerned  until  man  ezpenalve  geophysi- 


cal studies  have  been  conducted  throughout 
the  area. 

Passive  seismic  surveys  such  as  microeartb- 
quake  and  ground  noise  are  key  geophysical 
tools,  but  are  far  from  foolproof  indicators 
of  local  geothermal  coiulltions.  First  of  all, 
accurate  interpretation  of  seismic  signa- 
tures is  essential  but  often  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Second.  \ilti:izatlon  of  a  valid  crustal 
velocity  model  Is  also  important  but  not  al- 
ways possible.  Existing  velocity  models  sim- 
ply may  not  be  applicable  to  the  conditions 
to  the  prospect  area.  Finally,  even  If  a  passive 
seismic  survey  accurately  detects  anomalous 
microearthquakes  or  ground  noise  activity 
and  locates  tectonlcally  active,  uncemented 
faults,  not  all  such  fractures  are  the  loci  of 
geothermal  phenomena.  The  generating 
mechanisms  of  these  events  are  not  yet  fully 
understood. 

Electrical  dipole-dlpole  resistivity  studies 
are  subject  to  ambiguous  Interpretation. 
Though  the  objective  Is  to  locate  a  subsur- 
face, high  temperature  anomaly,  apparent 
resistivity  lows  can  also  be  caused  by  high 
salinity,  high  clay  concentration,  local  metal- 
lic mtoeralizatlon,  and  Increases  to  porosity 
to  the  presence  of  saline  fluids.  Another  fac- 
tor that  restricts  the  value  of  dipole-dlpole 
Er  data  is  depth  penetration.  The  present 
limit  of  accurate  investigation  Is  about  3-3 
km.  This  limit  can  be  overcome  by  utiliza- 
tion of  magnetotellurlc  techniques,  but  at 
the  expense  of  areal  resolution. 

The  Interpretation  of  gravity  and  magnetic 
data  for  geothermal  applications  Is  very  dif- 
ficult. Gravity  highs  can  todicate  the  pres- 
ence of  a  shallow,  buried  totrusion,  or  can 
reflect  an  upthrown  structural  feattire. 
Anomalously  low  gravity  readings  could 
either  suggest  the  existence  of  a  concealed 
volcano-tectonic  structure  flUed  with  low 
density,  pyroclastlc  rocks,  or  could  delineate 
the  boundaries  of  structurally  low  areas  filled 
with  alluvial  materials.  Similarly,  anomalous 
magnetic  highs  could  reveal  contact  meta- 
morphlc  magnetite  deposits  siuroundlng  a 
buried  totruaive,  or  could  mirror  basic  vol- 
canic rocks  lytog  on  the  surface.  Magnetic 
Iowa  could  reveal  zones  of  hydrothennaUy 
altered  volcanic  rock  to  which  magnetite  has 
been  oxidized,  or  simply  indicate  an  area  in 
which  magnetic  rocks  never  existed. 

Utilization  of  any  one  of  the  various  geo- 
physical tools  by  itself  is  not  effective  for  de- 
tection and  analysis  of  a  geothermal  prospect. 
All  geophysical  data  must  be  Integrated  with 
geological  and  geochemlcal  toformatlon  be- 
fore even  tentative  conclvislons  can  be  drawn. 
In  addition,  the  hydrology  of  the  prospect 
area  must  be  understood — ^particularly  such 
parameters  as  recharge,  fluid  dynamics,  and 
entrapment.  Ftoally,  shallow  drilling  over  the 
prospect  to  determine  temperature  gradients 
can  provide  slgnlflcant  toformatlon  upon 
which  to  base  a  deep  drilling  decision.  How- 
ever, even  this  more  expensive  form  of  ex- 
ploration— a  nearly  direct  technique — has  not 
proven  to  be  infallible,  as  steep  temperature 
gradients  in  the  shallow  section  have  to  some 
instances  been  found  to  flatten  out  and  even 
reverse  with  depth. 

The  state  of  the  art  to  exploration  has 
made  notable  advances  to  the  last  three  years, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  Increased 
tempo  of  field  activity  has  provided  the  geo- 
thermal Industry  with  moro  c^portunity  to 
really  understand  the  indirect  tools  avail- 
able. However,  the  most  important  gap  re- 
mains to  be  narrowed — the  results  of  explo- 
ration must  be  confirmed  and  calibrated  with 
the  drill.  Feedback  from  a  wide-ranging  pro- 
gram of  wildcat  drilling  on  bltod  anomalies 
is  essential  to  flnal  determination  of  the  va- 
lidity of  c\UTent  exploration  tecbnlquea. 

DRILLING    AND   OOBCPLBTTON    PROBLEMS:    A   BIG 
BOTTLENECK 

Oeothermal  drilling  techniques  are  gener- 
ally similar  to  procedures  \iaed  in  drilling 
deep  oil  and  gas  tests.  The  objective  in  each 
case  is  basically  the  same :  to  produce  a  liquid 
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ftnd/or  gas  from  permeable  rock  units.  The 
major  difference  U  that  geothermal  wells  en- 
coiinter  abnormaUy  high  temperatures  at 
much  shallower  depths  than  oil  and  gu  wells. 
It  Is  this  difference  that  causes  most  of  the 
problems  in  the  drilling  and  completion 
phase  of  the  geothermal  Industry.  Tempera- 
ture-Induced problems  occur  In  the  drilling, 
logging,  cementing,  and  testing  stages. 

The  extreme  temperatures  encountered  in 
drilling  high  enthalpy  steam  zones  may  ex- 
ceed 300°  C.  Both  drllUng  tools  and  mud 
■yitems  suffer  under  such  high  temperatiires, 
as  conventional  hardware  loses  tensile 
strength  and  becomes  far  more  prone  to 
failure.  Tools  built  of  special  high  tempera- 
ture aUoys  are  available,  but  they  cost  more. 
In  wells  drilled  with  air,  high  air/steam  ve- 
locities can  severely  erode  metal,  to  the  point 
that  In  some  Oeysers  wells,  60%  of  the  drill 
pipe  is  useless  after  one  hole.  Mud  coagula- 
tion at  high  temperatures  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem, especially  when  cuttings  cannot  be  car- 
ried to  the  surface  and  when  potentially  pro- 
ductive zones  are  mudded  off.  Further  re- 
aaarch  and  development  is  needed  for  versa- 
tile high  temperature  mud  systems. 

Geothermal  wells  are  often  drilled  in  highly 
fractured  areas  since  the  reservoir  objective 
im  fracture  porosity  and  permeability.  Loss  of 
circulation  in  such  rocks  is  always  a  poten- 
tt^^danger.  A  steam  blowout  from  loss  of 
praasure  control  within  the  hole  can  be  every 
bit  as  troublesome  as  an  oil  or  gas  blowout, 
and  might  prove  more  lethal  in  terms  of 
Immediate  danger  to  drilling  personnel. 

High  temperatures  at  depths  in  the  bore- 
hole cause  logging  malfunctions — both  phys- 
ical breakdowns  of  equipment  and  changes 
In  the  electrical  properties  within  the  logging 
environment,  ^peclallaed  electronic  devices 
are  needed  to  cope  with  this  situation,  to 
•Uow  more  definitive  downhole  evaluation. 

Cementing  problems  occur  when  high 
borehole  temperatures  prevent  adequate  hy- 
dration of  cement,  weakening  the  material 
and  reducing  its  efficiency  for  casing  support 
and  grout.  High  temperature  cements  which 
have  been  developed  are  more  costly. 

DUBcultles  in  testing  and  completing  geo- 
thermal wells  are  among  the  most  serious 
bottlenecks  in  the  growth  of  geothermal  en- 
ergy. Definitive  evaluation  of  the  productive 
capability  of  a  geothermal  reservoir  may  be 
retarded  or  even  prevented  by  mud  coagula- 
tton  or  by  aquifer  chilling.  Chilling  may  be 
caused  by  cold  water  entering  the  borehole 
from  shallower  aquifers.  During  the  course  of 
drllUng  and  logging  operations,  the  reservoir 
may  also  be  chilled  as  cold  water  is  Intro- 
duced from  the  surface  Into  the  circulation 
system.  r-^T" 

When  any  of  these  problems  arises,  stimu- 
lation is  easentlal  to  test  and  complete  the 
well.  Stimulation  Involves  cleaning  out  the 
borehole  and/or  lowering  the  hydrostatic 
head  so  that  fluid  from  the  reservoir  may 
enter  the  well;  Perforating  and  acidizing 
techniques  are  used  to  Improve  permeability 
at  the  borehole-rock  Interface.  Techniques 
for  lowering  the  hydroetatlc  head,  thereby 
aUowlng  steam  to  flash  in  the  well  bore. 
Include  the  Introduction  of  liquid  nitrogen 
or  downhole  pumping  equipment.  However, 
reliable  downhole  pumps  that  can  function  in 
geoithermal  temperattire  environments  are 
8tUI  In  the  prototype  stage. 

Wgntflcantly,  definitive  results  at  several 
western  ITS  geothermal  prospects  are  still 
lacking,  even  though  deep  wUdcats  have  been 
drilled  to  test  the  featuree.  The  reason  u  the 
inability  to  aatlafactailly  stlmtdate  a  weU  and 
aasea  productive  capability. 

FBODUCnOlf    PKOBUMa:    KNXRGT  TKAKSTER, 
TMrUWM  VLimS 

Electric  power  genmrnted  at  The  Oeysers, 
CallfomU;  LaxdereUo,  Italy;  and  Matsukawa, 
JapMjs  derived  f*om  dry  steam  geothermal 
nmKTom.  The  hlgjx  enthalpy  gas  produced  in 
Ml  three  cases  is  almost  devoid  of  undesir- 
able components  that  could  require  Olspoml 


or  cause  chemical  and/or  physical  production 
problems.  Such  dry  steam  reservoirs  present 
minimum  problems  in  development  and 
production. 

However,  earth  scientists  believe,  correctly 
or  incorrectly,  that  the  major  portion  of  geo- 
thermal fields  to  be  found  In  the  future  will 
be  of  the  hot  water  and  hot  water-steam 
types.  Most  of  these  fields  will  be  of  lower 
enthalpy  than  dry  steam  fields  and  will  con- 
tain undesirable  impurities  in  the  liquid 
phase.  Thus,  the  major  problems  facing  the 
production  segment  of  the  geothermal  indus- 
try are  the  materials  from  the  types  of  geo- 
thermal fluids  that  are  forecast  to  compro- 
mise the  bulk  of  the  resource. 

Efficient  exploitation  of  low  and  medium 
enthalpy  geothermal  systems  requires  the 
development  of  special  hardware — ^most  pot- 
ably,  appropriate  turbines.  Besearch  efforts 
are  presently  moving  in  two  directions:  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  binary  sys- 
tems and  the  design  of  downhole  generators. 
A  binary  system  consists  of  a  closed  circuit 
heat  exchanger  in  which  heat  from  geother- 
mal fluid  is  transferred  to  allow  boiling  point 
fluid  such  as  Lsobutane  or  freon,  causing  these 
fluids  to  boll.  The  resulting  gaseous  phase  is 
used  to  propel  the  turbine,  which  in  turn 
powers  the  generator.  The  vapors  condense 
upon  cooling  and  are  then  returned  to  the 
heat  exchanger  to  be  reheated.  The  Magma- 
max  proceaa.  under  development  by  Magma 
Power  Co.  of  California,  and  the  Paratunka 
freon  system  of  the  USSR  are  examples  of 
binary  devices. 

Downhole  generators  are  currently  the 
subject  of  intensive  experimentation  by  sev- 
eral US  companies.  Using  this  concept,  clean 
water  is  injected  into  the  geothermal  well  to 
the  depth  of  the  reservoir.  The  water  is 
heated,  evaporation  takes  place,  and  the  re- 
sulting steam  is  used  to  power  a  downhole 
turbine.  The  condensed  effiuent  is  then  re- 
turned to  reservoir  depth  for  reheating.  Ad- 
vantages of  this  system  are  the  elimination 
of  salt  precipitation  and  waste  disposal,  and 
the  utilization  of  clean  steam  in  the  tur- 
bines. The  chief  drawback  seems  to  be  the 
low  generating  capacity  of  each  downhole 
unit,  requiring  a  large  nimiber  of  units  to 
fuUy  exploit  a  geothermal  field. 

High  concentrations  of  dissolved  materials 
plus  particulate  matter  pose  significant  prob- 
lems in  developing  hot  water  and  hot  water- 
steam  geothermal  resources.  In  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California,  for  example,  dissolved 
solids  locally  exceed  30%.  Closed  circuit  heat 
exchange  systems  appear  to  be  the  technical 
answer  to  effective  utilization  of  fluids  with 
high  Impurity  levels.  Another  approach  is 
being  developed  at  Californta's  Lawrence  Llv- 
ermore  Laboratory— the  total-flow  impulse 
turbine.  Basically  a  water  wheel,  this  turbine 
would  run  on  the  mixture  of  concentrated 
brine  and  steam  from  the  wellhead.  Though 
handling  of  such  high  temperature  brines  is 
common  in  the  chemical  Industry,  little  of 
this  expertise  has  yet  been  applied  to  the 
geothermal  industry—a  rftuatlon  which  can 
be  expected  to  change  with  sufficient  eco- 
nomic incentive. 
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The  various  constraints  to  growth  of  the 
geothermal  industry  also  represent  a  techni- 
cal chaUeng©  for  earth  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, offering  numerous  opportunities  to 
undertake  creative,  pioneering  work. 

The  principles  of  geology,  geophysics,  and 
geochemistry,  plus  numerous  specialties  such 
as  mineralogy  and  petrography,  must  be  em- 
ployed In  the  search  for  geothermal  resources 
Up  to  now.  only  a  handful  of  exploration 
specialists  have  been  involved  deeply  in  the 
geothermal  energy  fleld,  and  only  the  firet 
steps  have  been  made  toward  unraveling  the 
geological  puzzle.  Increasing  geological,  geo- 
phy^cal,  and  drilling  work  wlU  require  the 
services  of  many  more  sclentuts  capable  of 
Interpreting  geothermal  data. 


The  specialized  technology  of  defining,  lao. 
latlng.  evaluating,  and  producing  subsurface 
fluids  is  the  realm  of  the  petroleum  engi- 
neer. Oeothermal  wildcat  and  development 
drilling,  well  completion,  reservoir  produc- 
tion, field  economics,  well  «W|f  kovers,  and  res- 
ervoir maintenance  will  re^Ure  more  engi- 
neers with  expertise  focused- specifically  on 
geothermal  techniques.  >y 

Handling  of  fiulds  produced,  Extraction  ot 
the  contained  heat  energy,  andSs 
Into  electricity  require  the  special  talents  at 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engi- 
neers. There  is  no  shortage  of  engineers  with 
training  and  experience  in  these  discipline, 
but  only  a  minute  amount  of  such  talent  hai 
been  applied  to  the  geothermal  industry. 

Since  there  is  presently  no  geothermal  en- 
ergy science  per  se,  specialists  In  various  par- 
allel sectors  in  other  Industries  will  gradually 
move  in  to  fill  the  positions  created  by  the 
expansion  of  the  geothermal  industry.  Re- 
search  projects  now  underway,  such  as  those 
sponsored  by  the  Earth  Resources  and  De- 
velopment Agency  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  can  be  expected  to  stimulate 
specific  training  programs  in  geothermal  sci- 
ence at  the  university  level,  probably  incor- 
porating several  earth  science  or  engineering 
disciplines. 

The  birth  of  a  natural  resource  Industry  to 
a  rare  occurrence,  and  today's  mining  and 
petroleum  scientists  and  engineers  are  for- 
tunate to  experience  such  an  event  during 
their  productive  years.  Unlike  future  geo- 
thermal specialists,  who  can  be  expected  to 
receive  specific  coUege  training  in  this  field, 
today's  exploration  specialists  and  engineers 
WOTklng  in  related  fields  have  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  apply  their  expertise 
to  meet  the  challenges  In  developing  geother- 
mal resources. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  seek  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  this  meas- 
ure which  Is  basic  to  the  expeditious  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  energy.  Tlie 
Congress  must  take  quick  action  on  this 
matter  so  that  another  step  is  taken  In 
our  complex  and  difficult  struggle  for 
energy  independence. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2608 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
itemized  deductions  for  individuals  and  cor- 
porations) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  section: 
"Sec.  189.  Exhaxtstion  or  Oeothbuui, 
Steam    and    Oeothermai.    Rb- 

BOtntCES. 

"(a)  Iw  Oekerai,.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  an  amount 
equal  to  25%  of  the  gross  income  from  a  geo- 
thermal steam  and  geothermal  resources 
property  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  LmrrATioN. — ^The  deduction  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed  60% 
of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  Income  from  the 
geothermal  steam  and  geothermal  resources 
property  for  the  taxable  year,  computed 
without  regard  to  %he  deduction  allowed  by 
this  section. 

"(C)  Special  Rxn.ES. — 

"(1)  Leases. — In  the  case  of  a  lease,  the 
deduction  aUowed  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  equitably  apportioned  between  the  lessor 
and  lessee. 

"(2)  IiDx  narairT  and  bekahtoeeican — In 
the  case  of  property  held  by  one  person  for 
life  with  remainder  to  another  person,  the 
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deduction  under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
puted as  if  the  life  tenant  were  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  property  and  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  life  tenant. 

"(3)  Pbopertt  heu)  in  TB-nsT. — In  the  case 
of  propwrty  held  in  trust,  the  deduction  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  appor- 
tioned between  the  Income  beneficiaries  and 
the  trustee  in  accordance  with  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  instrument  creating  the 
trust,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  provisions, 
on  the  basis  of  the  trust  income  allocable 
to  each. 

"(4)  Pbopertt  held  bt  estate. — ^In  the 
case  of  an  estate,  the  deduction  under  this 
section  shall  be  apportioned  between  the 
estate  and  the  heirs,  legatees,  and  devisees 
on  the  basis  of  the  income  of  the  estate  al- 
locable to  each. 

"(d)  Detinitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Qeothekmal  steam  and  geothebmal 
RESOURCES  PBOPERTT. — The  term  'geothermal 
steam  and  geothermal  resources  property' 
means  property  from  which  the  taxpayer  ex- 
tracts any  product  Included  in  geothermal 
steam  and  associated  geothermal  resources, 
as  defined  In  subsection  2(c)  of  the  Geo- 
thermal Steam  Act  of  1970  (30  U.S.C.  1001). 

"(2)  Gross  income  from  the  property. — 
The  term  'gross  income  from  the  property' 
means  the  gross  income  from  extracting  geo- 
thermal steam  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
sources from  the  property. 

"(3)  Propebtt. — The  term  'property'  has 
the  same  definition  it  has  under  section  614. 
For  purposes  of  applying  such  section  614 
with  respect  to  this  section,  a  weU  producing 
geothermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  gas  well. 

"(e)  Application  wtth  Subchapter  I. — No 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  section  611 
with  respect  to  exhaustion  of  geothermal 
steam  and  associated  geothermal  resources 
If  a  deduction  is  allowable  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  exhaustion." 

(2)  The  table  of  parts  for  such  part  VI  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  item: 

"Sic.  189.  Exhaustion  of  Geothebmal  Steam 
and  Associaizd  Geothebmal  Re- 

SOUECEs." 

(3)  Section  57(a)  (8)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  Items  of  tax  preference)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "section  611" 
the  following:  "or  the  deduction  for  ex- 
haustion allowable  under  section  189." 

(4)  Section  62(6)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definition  of  adjusted  gross  income)  Is 
amended  by  strUtlng  out  "and  the  deduction 
aUowed  by  section  Qll."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  "the  deduction  allowed 
by  section  189,  and  the  deduction  allowed  by 
»ctlon611.". 

(c)  Section  263(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  deduction  for  intangible  driUlng  and  de- 
Tel(^ment  costs  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas 
wells)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence;  "Such  regiUations  shall 
also  grant  the  option  to  deduct  as  expenses 
Intangible  drilling  and  development  costs  in 
the  case  of  wells  drUIed  for  geothermal  steam 
md  associated  geothermal  resources,  as  de- 
toed  in  section  2(c)  of  the  Geothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970  (30  VS.O.  1001),  to  the 
■ame  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  such 
expenses  are  deductible  in  the  case  of  oil  and 
gM  wells.",  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  caption  of  such  sec- 
tion to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  Intangible  Drilling  and  Development 
Costs  In  the  Case  of  Oil  and  Gas  Wells  and 
Geothermal  Wells.". 

(d)  Section  613A(b)(l)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  limitations  on  percentage  depletion 
m  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
'^^^  ^^  subparagraph  (A)  the  foUowing: 


(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  In  subparagraph 
(B) ,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 

(e)  Section  617(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  deduction  and  recapture  of  certain 
mining  exploration  expenditures  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Is  not  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 613."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Lb 
not  allowable  under  section  613  or  section 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  ap- 
ply to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1976. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  McGovern, 

and  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  : 

S.  2610.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  direct 

marketing  of  agricultural  commodities 

from  farmers  to  consumers.  Rrferred  to 

the    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 

Forestry. 

FABMEB  TO  CONSUMEB  DIRECT  MABKETINC  ACT 
OF   1975 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  encourage  di- 
rect marketing  of  agricultursd  commodi- 
ties from  farmers  to  consumers. 

This  is  an  idea  which  has  aroused  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  last  few  years  as 
people  have  indicated  an  increased  in- 
terest in  fresh  produce  without  the  inter- 
vention of  middlemen  in  the  marketing 
process.  Direct  marketing  may  also  re- 
sult in  reducing  the  cost  as  well  as  in- 
creasing the  quality  of  food  to  consumers 
while  providing  increased  financial  ben- 
efits to  farmers. 

This  bill  has  been  introduced  on  the 
House  side  by  Congressman  Vigorito  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hearings  have  been  held,  and  exten- 
sive support  was  indicated  by  farm  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  National  Farmers 
Union  and  the  National  Farmers  Orga- 
nization. In  addition,  the  witnesses  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  indicated 
that  this  bill  would  be  helpful  in  terms 
of  providing  the  Department  with  tools 
to  stimulate  direct  marketing  of  com- 
modities which  would  not  be  carried  out 
otherwise.  Unfortunately,  the  OMB  felt 
compelled  to  oppose  this  measure  be- 
cause it  would  involve  spending  the 
modest  sum  of  around  $8  million  over 
3  years. 

There  has  been  an  enhanced  Interest 
in  recent  years  in  roadside  stands,  city 
markets,  house-to-house  marketing,  and 
other  such  direct  marketing  methods. 
This  bill  would  build  upon  that  experi- 
ence and  interest,  and  encourage  the 
further  use  of  direct  food  marketing 
wherever  it  is  feasible. 

SpeciflcaUy,  the  bill  does  essentially 
four  things: 

First,  it  provides  for  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  survey  of  direct 
marketing  arrangements  across  the 
United  States. 

Second,  it  provides  for  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  other  institutions  of  Government,  to 
provide  technical  and  other  assistance 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
direct  marketing  arrangements  within 
the  States.  At  least  one  State  extension 
marketing  specialist  in  each  State  would 
be  designated  as  responsible  for  activities 
designed  to  promote  direct  marketing. 


Third,  It  provides  for  the  Farmer  Co- 
operative Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  consum- 
er organizations  and  agencies,  to  foster 
"innovative"  arrangements  whereby 
farmers  and  consumers  might  jointly  de- 
velop and  operate  direct  food  marketing 
facilities.  The  Farmer  Cooperative  Serv- 
ice is  specifically  directed  either  itself  or 
through  public  or  nonprofit  private  con- 
tractors to  develop  at  least  five  distinct 
direct  marketing  arrangements  over  a 
period  of  3  years. 

Fourth,  it  provides  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  on  progress  made  in  facilitat- 
ing farmer-to-consumer  marketing  ar- 
rangements. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
modest  step  in  dealing  with  an  important 
problem.  I  urge  that  it  be  given  careful 
consideration  by  the  members.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   2610 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOBT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Farmer-to-Consumer  Direct  Marketing  Act 
of  1975". 

FINDINGS    AND    PUBPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  direct  sales  from  farmers  to  consumers 
of  fresh  or  processed  farm  produce  and  com- 
modities can  Improve  the  markets  of  and 
financial  returns  to  farmers,  assist  small- 
scale  farmers  in  becoming  economically  vi- 
able, and  Improve  the  quality  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  foods  to  consumers; 

(2)  because  of  Increased  transportation 
and  fuel  costs,  consumer  preferences  for  fresh 
OT  natural  foods,  increased  prices  of  food 
marketed  through  conventional  retailing 
channels,  and  other  reasons,  there  is  an  en- 
hanced interest  among  farmers  and  oon- 
sumere  for  direct  farmer-to-consumer  mar- 
keting channels; 

(3)  there  is  a  need  to  provide  Information, 
technical  assistance,  and  other  assistance 
to  Individuals  and  groups  undertaking  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  traditional 
methods  of  direct  marketing  from  farmers 
to  consumers;  and 

(4)  there  is  a  need  for  planning,  incentives, 
and  other  assistance  to  develop  innovative 
commercial  arrangements  that  can  facilitate, 
on  a  continuing  basis,  the  Interface  of  farm- 
ers as  sellers  and  consumera  as  buyers  for 
their  mutual  benefit. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  foster 
and  promote,  through  appropriate  means  and 
on  an  economlcaUy  sustainable  basis,  the 
development  and  expansion  of  both  tradi- 
tional and  Innovative  approaches  to  direct 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  farmers  to  consumers.  To  accomp- 
lish this  objective,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  initiate  and  coordinate  m 
program,  which  Includes  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  sections  4  through  7,  designed  to 
facilitate  direct  marketing  from  farmers  to 
consumers  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  con- 
sumers and  farmere. 

DEFINmON 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"direct  marketing  from  farmers  to  consimi- 
ers"  shall  mean  the  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  at  any  marketplace  (In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  roadside  stands. 
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city  marketa,  and  ▼ehides  lued  for  houae-to- 
houae  marketing  of  agricultural  oommodl- 
tlM)  astabUahfld  and  maintained  for  the  pur- 
poae  at  enabling  farmers  to  aell  (either  Indi- 
vidually or  through  a  farmers'  organization 
directly  representing  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duced the  commodities  being  sold)  their  ag- 
ricultural commodities  directly  to  Individ- 
ual consumers,  or  organizations  representing 
consumers.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  lower 
the  cost  or  Increase  the  quality  of  food  to 
such  consumers  while  providing  Increased 
financial  returns  to  the  farmers. 

SUSVBI 

8bc.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through 
the  Boonomlc  Research  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agrlc\ilture,  or  what- 
ever agency  or  agencies  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate,  a  continuing  survey  of 
sartstlng  methods  of  direct  marketing  from 
farmers  to  consumers  In  each  State.  The 
Initial  survey,  which  shall  be  completed  no 
later  than  two  years  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  include  the  num- 
ber and  types  of  such  marketing  methods  In 
existence,  the  volume  of  business  conducted 
through  each  such  marketing  method,  and 
the  Impact  of  such  marketing  methods  upon 
financial  returns  to  farmers  (Including  their 
'  Impact  upon  Improving  the  economic  via- 
bility of  smaller  farmers)  and  food  costs  to 
consumers.  This  survey  shall  be  updated 
every  Ave  years. 

nuomoitAi.  MKrHoofl  or  dibxct  MASKxrnro 
raoif  rtMMtMB  to  consukebs 

Sec.  S.  In  order  to  foster  and  promote  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  traditional 
methods  of  direct  marketing  from  farmers 
to  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
that  funds  be  utilized  by  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agrlciilture 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  or  facilitating 
activities  designed  to  foster  direct  marketing 
from  fanners  to  consumers,  including — 

(1)  the  designation  of  a  State  extension 
marketing  specialist  In  each  State  as  re- 
sponsible, on  a  continuing  basis,  for  the 
purpoee  of  Initiating,  encouraging,  or  coor- 
dinating activities  related  to  methods  of  di- 
rect marketing  from  farmers  to  consumers 
or  to  the  development  of  such  methods  with- 
in the  State; 

(3)  the  sponsorship  of  regional  and  state- 
wide conferences  within  each  State  which 
are  daalgned  to  facilitate  the  sharing  of  in- 
formation (among  farm  producers,  consum- 
ers, and  other  Interested  persons  or  groups) 
ooneemlng  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  direct  marketing  from  farmers  to  con- 
sumers; 

(8)  cot^Mratlon  and  coordination  with  the 
State  department  of  agriculture,  the  land- 
grant  college  or  university,  and  the  coiinty 
agricultural  agents  of  each  State  tor  the  pur- 
poses at  conducting  studies  of  direct  mar- 
keting from  farmers  to  consumers  within 
the  State,  compiling  the  relevant  laws  and 
regulation*  relevant  to  the  conduct  of  the 
various  mettiods  of  such  direct  marketing 
within  the  State,  formulating  drafts  of  en- 
aUlng  leglalatloii  needed  to  facUltate  such 
direct  marketing,  determining  feasible  loca- 
Uons  for  additional  fadinies  for  such  direct 
marketing,  and  preparing  and  disseminating 
through  appropriate  means  (Including  mass 
oammunlcatloa  media  and  ocnif  erenoes  aa  de- 
seribed  in  paragr^h  (3)  of  his  section)  prac- 
tloal  Information  on  the  eatabllshmsnt  and 
ofMratlon  of  such  direct  marketing;  and 

(4)  providing  tecJinlral  and  other  aaslst- 
aaoe  for  the  purpoae  of  aiding  interested  in- 
dividuals or  groups  in  the  establlilunMit  of 
•rrangements  for  direct  maAeting  from 
f anosns  to  ooosumm. 

(b)  In  the  tanplemeotatlon  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  ahaU  iake  Into  account  con- 
sumer pref arenoas  and  naada  which  may  bear 
upon  the  establishment  and  operatKm  ot  ar- 


rangements for  direct  marketing  from  farm- 
ers to  consumers. 

IKNOVATIVK  MXTHOOS  OP  DBCCT  ICAUOrmrO 
FSOIC   FAKMXBS   TO   CONSmCKaS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is 
to  foster  the  development  of  innovative  farm- 
er-to-consumer marketing  arrangements  and 
networks  designed  to  encourage  the  Interface 
of  farmers  and  consumers,  including  orga- 
nized farmers  and  consumers,  on  a  sustain- 
able basis,  for  the  purpoee  of  facilitating  di- 
rect marketing  from  farmers  to  consumers. 

(b)  To  achieve  the  purpoee  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shaU  foster  activities  Including, 
but  noit  limited  to,  the  establishment  of — 

(1)  bona  fide  cooperative  enterprises,  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers  and  consumers,  which 
are  designed  to  enhance  a  sense  of  identlflca- 
ticMi.  participation,  and  an  economic  stake  in 
the  enterprise  on  the  part  of  individual  farm- 
ers and  consumers; 

(2)  arrangements  for  organizations  of 
farmers  and  consumers,  acting  Jointly  or 
otherwise,  to  contract  with  processors  for  the 
preparation  of  farm  commodities  which  re- 
quire processing  prior  to  their  sale  directly 
from  farmers  to  consumers; 

(3)  methods  and  procedures  to  facilitate 
the  Interface  of  organized  farmers  and  con- 
sumers (Including  food  buying  organiza- 
tions) ,  on  an  economically  stable  and  routine 
basis,  for  the  purpoee  of  providing  for  the 
direct  sale  of  farm  commodities  to  consum- 
ers; such  methods  and  procedures  may  In- 
clude the  following:  joint  planning  between 
farmers,  labor  unions,  and  other  consumer 
groups;  contractual  arrangements  between 
farmer  and  consumer  groups;  Joint  owner- 
ship of  physical  facilities  used  in  the  direct 
marketing  from  farmers  to  consumers;  and 
single  corporate  organizations  with  Joint  rep- 
resentation of  farmers  and  consumers  on  the 
policymaking  bodies  of  such  organizations; 
and 

(4)  methods  of  cooperation  among  farm- 
ers Involved  in  direct  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  consumers  within  a 
State  or  across  State  boundaries.  Including 
the  development  of — 

(A)  facilities  at  which  farmers  may  pool 
their  agrlciUtural  commodities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  them  sold  directly  to  con- 
sumers; 

(B)  methods  for  moving  agricultural  com- 
modities from  one  marketing  area  to  another 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  greater  balance 
of  supply  and  demand:  and 

(C)  methods  whereby  marketplaces  en- 
gaged in  direct  marketing  from  farmers  to 
consumers  may  legally  associate  with  one 
another  for  the  purpoee  of  developing  a  com- 
mon label  by  which  they  can  market  their 
produce,  and  for  other  purpKiees. 

(c)  Within  three  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  and  maintain,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
least  five  distinctively  different  projects  in- 
volving the  formation  of  innovative  methods 
of  direct  marketing  from  farmers  to  con- 
sumers. These  projects  shall  be  established 
in  different  regions  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  concerned  with  different  economic 
and  social  situations.  In  carrying  out  such 
pirojects,  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service — 

(1)  shall  constat  and  cooperate  with  the 
Bank  for  Cooperatives,  the  Kxtension  Serv- 
'ice  of  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Agriculture,  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WeUare,  and  any 
Federal  agency  hereafter  established  which 
la  charged  with  the  promotion  of  consumer 
Intereata  within  the  Oovemment;  and- 

(3)  ia  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mlnlatOTlng  projecta  developed  tinder  thla 
aection.  to  enter  into  contracta  with,  and 
make  granta  to,  public  or  private  nonprofit 


agencies  or  organizations,  agencies  of  a  State 
government  or  a  political  subdlvlaion  ot  a 
State,  or  a  combination  of  such  political  sob* 
divisions;  the  Administrator  la  authoitaad 
to  prescribe  and  amend  regulatlona  whleli 
are  necesaary  to  administer  effectively  sueii 
contracts  and  grants. 

(d)  In  the  Implementation  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  con- 
sumer preferences  and  needs  which  may  bear 
upon  the  establishment  and  operation  of  ar- 
rangements for  direct  marketing  from  farm, 
ers  to  consumers. 

AmrUAI.  KZPOKT 

Sac.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  periodically  rt- 
view  the  activities  carried  out  under  sections 
4,  6,  and  6  of  this  Act  and  shall  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  United  Stat« 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Conuait* 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  United 
States  Senate,  within  one  year  of  the  data 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually  there- 
after, with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  such  re- 
port at  least  a  State-by-State  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  survey  conducted  under 
section  4  of  the  Act,  a  summary  of  the  activ- 
ities and  accomplishments  of  the  Extension 
Service  and  the  State  Departments  of  Agrl- 
cultiu^  in  the  development  of  direct  market- 
ing from  farmers  to  consumers  during  tht 
previous  year,  and  a  description  of  activ- 
ities carried  out  by  the  Secretary  during  the 
previous  year  to  develop  Innovative  farmar- 
to-consumer  cooperative  marketing  arrange- 
ments (including  the  status  of  projects  under 
contract  with  the  Farmer  Cooperatlvt 
Service). 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APFBOFRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  7,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  u 
are  necessary. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $1,500,0(X),  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1976,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  September  30,  1978. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1976,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  and  September  30,  1978 


ByMr.BENTSEN: 

S.  2612.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Com- 
munlcatlons  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  renewal  of  licenses  for  the  operation 
of  broadcasting  stations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
the  currently  complicated  asd  disruptive 
procedures  for  the  renewaiof  broadcast 
licenses,  the  very  future  ot  many  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  throughout  the 
country  is  in  question.  Every  station  in 
every  State  is  affected  by  present  license 
renewal  policy  which  is  confusing  and 
ambiguous. 

The  power  to  choose  broadcast 
licensees  and  Impose  conditions  on 
licenses  is  the  power  to  control  broad- 
casting in  this  country.  It  Is  In  the  in- 
terest of  everyone  that  such  power  be 
exercised  fairly  and  with  restraint 
to  provide  a  stable,  responsible  broad- 
casting service  as  free  as  possible  from 
Oovemment  control.  And  it  is  vital  that 
the  limits  of  such  power  be  clearly  and 
unequivocally  defined  by  the  Congress. 

At  present,  the  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities of  broadcastn's  are  not  clear. 
My  bill  is  designed  to  clear  up  the 
ambiguities  and  uncertainties  Involved, 
llie  Congress  must  specify  what  those 
holding  Ucenses  will  have  to  do  to  be 
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able  to  renew  them  and  we  must  delin- 
eate in  plain  language  and  well-defined 
terms  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  in  this  regard. 
This  bill  will  assure  broadcasters  that  if 
their  broadcasting  efforts  reflect  a  good- 
faith  effort  to  serve  the  commimity  then 
their  licenses  will  be  renewed — but  only 
If  they  have,  indeed,  proven  that  they 
have  served  their  community  well.  I  be- 
lieve than  an  FCC  policy  that  results  in 
licenses  being  auctioned  off  to  wiiatever 
bidder  makes  the  most  promises  tends  to 
produce  instability,  loss  of  freedom,  and 
irresponsibility. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  in  no  way  oppose  the  right  of  the 
challenger  to  challenge.  What  I  do  op- 
pose is  a  lengthy,  costly,  chaotic  renewal 
process  which  fails  to  take  into  full  con- 
sideration the  licensee's  past  record  of 
service  to  the  community.  Until  fairly  re- 
cently a  broadcaster  could  rely  on  his 
having  substanti£dly  met  and  served  the 
public  interest  to  give  him  preference 
over  a  new  applicant  for  the  license. 
However,  in  the  landmark  WHDH  case  in 
1969,  the  FCC,  givhig  little  credit  to  the 
licensee  for  past  performance,  took  the 
license  away  and  awarded  it  to  the  com- 
peting applicant.  This  decision  Injected 
into  the  license  renewal  procedure  a  de- 
gree of  instability  which  goes  against  the 
public  interest. 

A  series  of  further  FCC  and  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  decisions  has  done  little  to 
clarify  the  situation.  Broadcasters  are 
just  not  sure  what  criteria  they  must 
meet  to  have  their  licenses  renewed. 
Management  assumes  an  unnecessarily 
liigh  risk  in  making  long-term  capital 
commitments  to  improve  the  quality  of 
transmission  and  service  of  its  station. 
The  costs  of  such  investments  may  not 
be  amortized  over  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  because  of  the  increased  possi- 
bility of  arbitrary  or  capricious  cancel- 
lation of  licenses  for  factors  beyond  the 
control  of  the  licensee.  Broadcasting 
thereby  suffers  and  this  is  a  disservice  to 
the  public. 

The  importance  of  this  issue  to  the 
public  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The 
value  to  the  public  of  a  free  broadcasting 
system  lies  in  unintimidated  broadcast- 
ing and  news  coverage.  Therefore,  a 
stable  license  renewal  procedure  is  not 
only  beneficial  to  broadcasters  but  also 
it  Is  indispensable  to  the  public.  The 
public  deserves  to  have  a  broadcasting 
free  from  pressure  emanating  from  the 
threat  of  irresponsible  license  challenges. 

Failure  to  take  prompt  action  to  enact 
license  renewal  legislation  will  result  not 
only  in  continued  instability  In  the 
broadcasting  industry  but  also  in  a  lack 
of  faith  in  the  media  by  the  very  com- 
munity the  media  serve.  Freedom  of  the 
press  is  frequently  attacked  on  all  sides. 
We  in  the  Congress  must  move  to  assiu% 
tliat  this  freedom  is  preserved  and  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
jent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
u  follows: 

8.  20ia 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
^fpreaentativea    of    the   United    States    of 


America  in  Conffreat  assembled,  That  Sec- 
tion 307(d)  of  the  Conununlcations  Act  of 
1934  (47  n.S.C.  307(d) )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

No  license  granted  for  the  operation  of 
a  broadcasting  station  may  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  five  years,  and  any  license  granted 
may  be  revoked  as  hereinafter  provided. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  any  license,  upon 
application  therefor,  a  renewal  of  such  U- 
cense  may  be  granted  from  time  to  time 
for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  five  years  if 
the  Commission  finds  that  public  Interest, 
convenience  and  necessity  would  be  served 
thereby. 

In  order  to  expedite  action  on  application 
for  renewal  of  broadcasting  station  licenses 
and  In  order  to  avoid  needless  expense  to  ap- 
plicants for  such  renewals,  the  Commission 
shall  not  require  any  such  applicant  to  file 
any  information  which  previously  has  been 
furnished  to  the  Commission  or  which  is 
not  directly  material  to  the  considerations 
that  affect  the  granting  or  denial  of  euch 
application,  but  the  Commission  may  require 
any  new  or  additional  facts  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  make  its  findings.  Pending  any  hear- 
ing and  final  decision  on  such  an  application 
and  the  disposition  of  any  petition  for  re- 
hearing pursuant  to  Section  406  of  this  title, 
the  Commisison  shall  continue  such  license 
in  effect.  Consistently  with  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
may  by  rule  prescribe  the  period  or  periods 
for  which  licenses  shall  be  granted  and  re- 
newed for  particular  classes  of  stations,  but 
the  Commission  may  not  adopt  or  follow 
any  rule  which  would  preclude  it,  in  any 
case  involving  a  station  of  a  particular  class, 
from  granting  or  renewing  a  license  for  a 
shorter  period  than  that  prescribed  for  sta- 
tions of  such  class  if,  in  its  Judgment,  the 
public  Interest,  convenience,  or  necessity 
would  be  served  by  such  action. 

Sec.  2.  Section  309(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  309(e))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof:  "Notwithstanding  the  preced- 
ing sentence.  In  any  hearing  involving  an 
application  for  renewal  of  a  broadcast  li- 
cense an  applicant  for  renewal  who  is 
legaUy,  financially,  and  technically  quali- 
fied shall  be  awarded  the  grant  if  such  ap- 
plicant shows  that  its  broadcast  service  dur- 
Ing  the  preceding  license  period  has  re- 
flected a  good-faith  effort  to  serve  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  its  service  area  as  repre- 
sented in  its  Immediately  preceding  and 
pending  license  renewal  applications  and  if 
it  has  not  demonstrated  a  callous  disregard 
for  law  or  the  Commission's  regulations,  but 
if  the  renewal  applicant  falls  to  make  such 
a  showing  or  has  demonstrated  a  callous  dis- 
regard tar  law  or  the  Commission's  regula- 
tions, such  failure  or  demonstration  shall 
be  weighted  against  the  renewal  applicant. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shaU  review  its  rules  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  broadcast  license  re- 
newal process  to  determine  whether  the 
forms,  documents  and  other  data  presently 
required  of  each  llceosee  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  renewal  considerations  can  be  re- 
duced and  consolidated.  In  carrying  out  this 
review,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shaU  give  special  consideration  to 
reducing  and  consolidating  the  forms,  docu- 
ments, and  other  data  presently  required  for 
license  renewal  consideration  of  smaU  broad- 
cast stations. 

(b)  This  review  shall  be  c<»npleted  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  promptly  report  to  Con- 
gress any  changes  it  has  made  in  its  rules, 
regulatlona,  and  procedures  as  a  result  of 
this  review. 


By  Mr.  MORGAN   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Oakm,  and  Mr.  Town) : 


8. 2613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  to  change 
the  title  and  duties  of  the  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Finance  and  Investment 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

SMAU.  BUSINESS  IltVBSTMENT  ACT  AMBNDMXMTB 
or  1BT6 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  pertaining  to  small  business 
investment  companies,  on  which  Senator 
Garn  and  Senator  Tower  have  joined 
with  me  as  cosponsors. 

The  desirability  of  this  legislation  was 
suggested  during  hearings  held  in  July  by 
the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  The  sub- 
committee has  been  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  capitalization  needs  of  small 
business,  and  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
focus  particularly  on  the  requirements  of 
small  business  investment  companies — 
SBIC's — organized  to  offer  equity  capital, 
long-term  credit,  and  management  as- 
sistance to  small  business  concerns  owned 
by  socially  or  economically  disadvan- 
taged persons.  In  the  future,  I  will  refer 
to  these  specialized  SBIC's  as  limited 
SBIC's.  The  bill  also  identifies  an  ad- 
ministrative division  within  SBA  which 
will  concentrate  on  investment  policy  and 
operations. 

In  its  original  form,  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  provided  for  a 
"Small  Business  Investment  Division"  in 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
administer  the  act.  The  Division  was  to 
be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Administrator. 
The  Administrator's  title  was  subse- 
quently changed  by  regulation  to  Asso- 
ciate Administrator,  and  his  responsibili- 
ties were  broadened  to  include  the  super- 
vision of  all  regional  and  district  office 
operations  and  field  activities  as  well  as 
the  administration  of  SBA's  disaster  op- 
eration program  for  all  disasters. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  circum- 
scribe the  responsibilities  of  the  Admin- 
istrator in  conformity  with  the  intent  of 
the  original  act.  He  would  be  directed  to 
"devote  his  full  time  exclusively  as  head 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Di- 
vision." This  alteration  would  once  again 
provide  suflQcient  administrative  atten- 
tion to  the  small  business  investment 
company  programs. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  limited 
SBIC's  to  sell  two  tiers  of  preferred 
stock  to  SBA  as  opposed  to  the  current 
one  tier,  clarifies  the  rate  of  interest  to 
be  paid  on  preferred  stock  purchased 
from  limited  SBIC's  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  provides  for  a 
permanent  subsidy  for  the  first  5  years 
on  debentures  purchased  from  a  limited 
SBIC  by  SBA. 

In  authorizing  the  organization  and 
funding  of  the  specialized  SBIC's,  Con- 
gress allowed  SBA  to  purchase,  in  lieu 
of  debentures,  $1  of  preferred  stock  for 
each  $1  of  mlvate  capital,  within  the 
overall  leverage  ratio  set  by  ttie  1972 
Act  The  purpose  of  the  provision  was 
threefold:  first,  to  authorize  SBA  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  capitalization  of  such 
SBICs  by  providing  equity  funding 
which  need  not  be  amortized  nor  in- 
terest bearing:  second,  to  account  for 
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state  law  i>rohlbltlons  against  the  Issu- 
ance of  noaproflt  corporations  of  classes 
of  such  stock:  and  third,  to  make  clear 
that  it  is  not  intended  for  SBA  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  management  of  the  SBIC. 
Section  2  of  the  bill  would  Increase  the 
benefits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  pre- 
fored  stock  by  authorizing  the  sale  of 
$2  worth  of  preferred  stock  for  each  $1 
of  private  capital. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  preferred 
stock  was  set  at  3  percent.  However,  the 
securities  carried  a  preference  on  liqui- 
dation or  redemption  to  the  extent  of 
par  value.  In  the  event  of  any  liquida- 
tion or  redemption  of  the  securities  by 
the  SBIC,  the  legislation  specified  that 
SBA  could  require  the  preferred  pay- 
ment of  the  difference  between  divi- 
dends actually  paid  and  what  would 
have  been  paid  according  to  the  cost-of- 
money  formula  prescribed  to  section 
303(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act.  Evidently  SBA  has  inter- 
preted the  legislation  to  allow  it  a  dis- 
cretionary right  to  raise  the  dividend 
rate  to  whatever  the  cost  of  money  is 
at  the  time  of  SBA's  purchase  of  the 
preferred  stock.  This  action  puts  lim- 
ited SBIC's  at  a  disadvantage  stoce  they 
cannot  forecast  a  future  return  on  to- 
vestment  for  their  private  common 
shareholders.  Section  2  would  rectify 
this  difficulty  by  entitling  SBA  to  any 
unpaid  dividends  only  "to  the  extent 
retatoed  earnings  shall  permit." 

In  consideration  of  start-up  costs  and 
in  order  to  aUeviate  the  Initial  debt  bur- 
den for  limited  SBIC's,  the  1972  Act 
granted  an  interest  subsidy  on  the  first 
5  years  of  debentures  purchased  by  SBA. 
The  rate  was  pegged  at  the  greater  of  3 
percent  or  3  percentage  potots  below  the 
rate  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  representtog  the  borrowing 
cost  of  the  Government  for  comparable 
remaining  maturities. 

However.  SBA  was  entitled  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  subsidized  and  the 
full  taterest  rate  before  any  distribution 
to.  private  shareholders  could  be  made. 
In  practice,  the  agency  requires  a  bal- 
loon payment  at  the  end  of  the  deben- 
ture. Section  2  of  this  legislation  would 
substitute  a  permanent  subsidy  for  a  de- 
ferred one.  eliminating  the  possibility  of 
any  balloon  payment  covering  the  dif- 
ference on  the  lower  toterest  rate 
charged  on  the  first  5  years  of  the  life  of 
a  debenture. 

The  purpose  of  Introducing  this  legis- 
lation at  this  time  Is  to  provide  a  forum 
for  discussing  these  possible  means  of 
further  benefitttog  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged small  bustoesses  In  which 
the  limited  SBIC's  were  created  to  In- 
vest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  RccoKo. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.3613 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RejneaentativeM  of  the  United  StaUa  of 
America  <n  Oongreu  aasembled.  That  (a)  the 
AMoeUte  Administrator  for  Finance  and  In- 
v««tiiient  of  the  Small  Bustneea  Adminis- 
tration shall  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the 
"AswcUte  Administrator  for  Investment". 

(b)   "me  Associate  Administrator  for  In- 


vestment shall  devote  his  full  time  exclu- 
sively as  head  of  the  SmaU  Business  Invest- 
ment Division  and  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Administrator  for  Its  policy  and  oper- 
ations. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  303(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"ft)  Subject  to  the  following  conditions, 
the  Administration  1b  authorized  to  pur- 
chase preferred  securities  of  any  Incorporated 
aznaU  business  Investment  company  oper- 
ating under  authority  of  section  301(d)  of 
this  Act,  and  to  pvirchase,  or  to  guarantee 
the  timely  payment  of  all  principal  and  In- 
terest payments  as  scheduled  on  debentures 
Issued  by  any  small  business  Investment 
company  operating  under  such  authority. 
The  fuU  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  aU 
amounts  which  may  be  required  to  be  paid 
under  any  guarantee  under  this  subsection. 
"(1)  The  Administration  may  pvuchase 
from  such  incorporated  companies  shares  of 
nonvoting  stock  (or  other  securities  having 
simUar  characteristics),  provided — 

•'(1)  dividends  are  preferred  and  cumula- 
tive to  the  extent  of  3  per  centum  of  par 
value  per  annum; 

"(11)  on  liquidation  or  redemption,  the 
Administration  Is  entitled  to  the  preferred 
payment  of  the  par  value  of  such  securities 
and  any  unpaid  such  dividends  to  the  extent 
retained  earnings  shall  permit; 

"(iU)  the  piu-chase  price  shall  be  at  par 
value  and  in  any  one  sale,  $50,000  or  more; 
and 

"(iv)  the  amount  of  such  securities  pur- 
chased and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  (A)  from  a  company  having  a 
combined  private  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in 
surplus  of  less  than  $300,000  and  licensed 
on  or  before  October  13,  1971,  200  per  centum 
of  such  capital  and  siu-plus  Invested  after 
such  date,  (B)  from  any  company  having 
a  combined  private  paid-in  capital  and 
paid-in  surplus  of  $300,000  or  more  but  less 
than  $500,000,  200  per  centxim  of  such  cap- 
ital and  svui>lus  in  excess  of  $300,000,  and  (C) 
from  any  company  having  a  combined  pri- 
vate paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of 
$500,000  or  more,  200  per  centum  of  such 
capital  and  surplus. 

"(2)  The  Administration  may  purchase 
from  or  guarantee  for  any  such  company 
debent\ires  subordinated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  (other  than  se- 
curities purchased  imder  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  (c) ) ,  provided — 

"(1)  such  debentures  are  issued  for  a 
term  of  not  to  exceed  fifteen  years, 

"(ii)  the  interest  rate  is  determined  pur- 
suant to  sections  303(b)  and  317,  and 

"(ill)  the  amovmt  of  debentures  purchased 
or  guaranteed  and  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  piu^uant  to  this  paragraph  (2)  from  a 
company  having  a  combined  private  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of  less  than 
$500,000  shall  not  exceed  300  per  centiun  of 
such  capital  and  surplus,  less  the  amount 
of  preferred  seciirities  outstanding  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  nor  from 
a  company  having  a  combined  private  paid- 
in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of  $500,000  or 
more,  400  per  centiun  of  such  capital  and 
surplus  less  the  amount  of  such  preferred 
8ec\irltles. 

"(3)  The  Administration  may  require,  as 
a  condition  of  the  purchase  or  guarantee 
of  any  securities  in  excess  of  300  per  centum 
of  the  combined  private  paid-in  capital  and 
paid-in  surplus  of  a  company,  that  the  com- 
pany maintain  a  percentage  of  its  total  fluids 
available  for  investment  In  small  business 
concerns  invested  or  legally  committed  In 
venture  capital  (as  defined  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section)  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  be  reasonable  and  appropriate." 
(b)  Section  317  of  such  Act  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Ski.  317.  Notwithstanding  section  303(b) 
the  effective  rate  of  Interest  after  October  13. 


1971,  during  the  first  five  years  thereafter 
of  the  term  of  any  debenture  purchased  by 
the  Administration  from  a  small  buslneaa 
investment  company  under  authority  of 
section  303(c)  (2),  shall  be  the  greater  of  3 
per  centum  or  3  percentage  points  below  the 
interest  rate  determined  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303(b).  The  Administration  is  author- 
ized to  apply  Interest  paid  to  it  by  any  such 
company  for  the  period  from  October  18, 
1971,  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
without  interest  thereon,  to  Interest  payable 
after  such  effective  date." 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  2614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973.  This  amendment  is  designed  to 
rectify  a  U.S.  Railway  Association  de- 
cision to  exclude  from  the  final  system 
plan  14  branch  lines  which  were  included 
in  the  preliminary  system  plan.  The  As- 
sociation's decision  was  made  in  spite 
of  assurances  to  the  contrary  and  with- 
out the  benefit  of  public  hearings.  I  feel 
it  violates  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Rail  Reorganization  Act. 

The  act  provides  for  public  participa- 
tion in  every  stage  of  the  planning  proc- 
ess up  to  the  issuance  of  the  final  system 
plan.  At  hearings  held  after  the  release 
of  the  preliminary  plan,  shippers  and 
other  users  of  lines  excluded  from  the 
preliminary  plan  had  the  opportunity 
to  comment  before  the  lines'  designation 
became  final.  In  public  meetings  and 
in  correspondence  to  the  entire  New  Jer- 
sey congressional  delegation,  the  USRA 
gave  assurances  that  any  line  included 
in  the  preliminary  plan  would  also  be 
designated  for  inclusion  in  the  final  plan. 
Therefore,  no  effort  was  made  to  offer 
further  evidence  in  support  of  retention 
of  lines  included  in  the  preliminary  plan. 

Unfortunately,  the  Association's  as- 
surances proved  imreliable.  Fourteen 
lines  located  In  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  were 
excluded  from  the  final  system  plan  de- 
spite their  Inclusion  in  the  preliminary 
plan.  Among  the  lines  in  this  category 
are  the  segment  of  New  Jersey's  Morris 
and  Essex  Branch  of  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna Railroad  from  Orange  to  Summit, 
and  two  segments  of  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Morris  and  Essex  Branch  Is 
a  busy  commuter  line  and  carries  sub- 
stantial freight  traffic. 

The  southern  division  is  the  vital  link 
between  sand  producers  in  southern  New 
Jersey  and  glass  manufacturers  in  the 
north.  In  including  the  line  in  the  pre- 
liminary plan,  the  association  stated  that 
"No  reasonable  routing  alternative  ex- 
ists." If  this  line  were  severed,  the  sand 
shippers  would  be  forced  to  turn  to 
trucks.  The  result  would  be  loss  of  rev- 
enues to  the  railroads,  increased  highway 
maintenance,  greater  energy  use,  and  in- 
creased pollution.  The  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  this  alternative  could  even- 
tually force  the  sand  producers  out  of  the 
market  and  have  a  severe  Impact  on 
New  Jersey's  industry  and  employment. 

The  USRA  offered  an  ironic  justifica- 
tion for  the  exclusion  of  the  14  lines.  As 
the  ICC  stated  in  its  evaluation  of  the 
final  plan — 
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Part  of  the  rationale  for  these  decisions  was 
that  no  witnesses  testified  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing these  lines  ...  To  expect  testimony  in 
favor  of  retaining  a  line  which,  by  all  pro- 
nouncements, is  to  be  retained,  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  very  clear  Congressional  in- 
tent that  there  should  be  effective  public  in- 
put in  the  planning  process. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  final  galley  proofs, 
I  vehemently  protested  this  but  to  no 
avail.  I  repeatedly  urged  the  association 
to  reconsider  its  decision  because  of  the 
denial  of  due  process  involved.  However, 
since  the  association  has  failed  to  act, 
the  only  way  to  correct  this  injustice  is 
through  legislation.  This  is  the  Intent  of 
tiie  bill  I  am  introducing  today.  It  would 
require  that  all  rail  lines  designated  for 
inclusion  in  the  preliminary  system  plan 
be  included  automatically  in  the  final 
system  plan.  Only  14  lines,  totaling  133 
miles  would  be  affected.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2614 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  t>f 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  207(c)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  Including 
at  the  conclusion  thereof  the  following: 

"Any  line  of  railroad  or  segment  of  a  line 
of  railroad  on  which  rail  service  was  being 
provided  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Act 
and  which  was  recommended  in  the  prelimi- 
nary system  plan  for  transfer  to  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  to  be  designated  in 
the  final  system  plan  for  transfer  to  the 
Corporation  under  Section  206(c)(1)(A)  of 
this  title." 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


s.  s 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5,  the  Federal 
(Sovemment  in  the  Sunshine  Act. 


8.    772 WrrHDRAWAL 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was  withdrawn  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  772,  a  bill  to  enable 
cattle  producers  to  establish,  finance, 
and  carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of 
research,  producer  and  consumer  educa- 
tion, and  promotion  to  improve,  mato- 
tain,  and  develop  markets  for  cattle,  beef, 
and  beef  products. 

S.    1847 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Httmphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1847,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
Association  to  erect  a  memorial  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs. 

S.   2371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2371,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  mining  activity  within,  and  to 
repeal  the  application  of  mining  laws  to, 
areas  of  the  National  Park  System,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   249a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut   (Mr.  Ribi- 


coFF)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2492,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  in  order  to  sub- 
ject agricultural  export  agreements  to 
congressional  review. 

S.    2498 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2498,  the  Small 
Business  and  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  Amendments  of  1975. 

S.    2524 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2524,  a  bill  to  require 
that  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments be  kept  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed regarding  matters  considered  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Joint  CThiefs  of  Staff. 

SENATE    RESOLXrriON    2S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DxnuoN),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  251,  re- 
lating to  the  President's  trip  to  China  and 
American  POW's  and  MIA's. 

■    SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93,  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
provide  that,  except  in  time  of  war  or  eco- 
nomic emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress, expenditures  of  the  Government 
may  not  exceed  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  during  any  fiscal  year. 


comprehensive  prohibition  against  ex 
psute  contacts  added  by  section  202(a). 
However,  the  deleted  material  in  section 
554(d)  covers  certain  communications 
not  prohibited  by  section  202(a) — ^that  is. 
the  new  position  added  to  the  APA  by  S. 
5  does  not  wholly  overlap  the  deleted  APA 
section,  leaving  a  gap  in  the  areas  involv- 
ing ex  parte  consultations  between  the 
presiding  officer  and  anyone  on  a  fact  in 
issue. 

Section  202(a)  prohibits  ex  parte  con- 
sultations only  between  the  presiding  offi- 
cer and  an  interested  person.  Thus,  ex 
parte  communications  with  a  party  out- 
side the  agency  who  is  not  an  "inter- 
ested person"  under  the  act  or  with  an 
employee  inside  the  agency  are  presently 
prohibited  but  would  not  be  under  S.  5. 

The  amendment  would  leave  the  pres- 
ent section  554(d)  prohibitions  intact, 
with  their  full  present  coverage. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
SUNSHINE  ACT— S.  5 

AMENDMENT  NO.     1043 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  5)  to  provide  that  meetings  of 
Government  agencies  and  of  congres- 
sional committees  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1045 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deletes  section  202(b) ,  which 
amends  section  554(d)  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  delete  the  pro- 
hibition against  a  presiding  employee 
"consulting  a  person  or  party  on  a  fact 
in  Issue  unless  on  notice  and  opportunity 
for  all  parties  to  participate." 

Section  202(b)  was  intended  as  simply 
a  conforming  change  in  view  of  the  more 


SITUS    PICKETING    IN    THE    CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY— S.  1479 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1044 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  wrestling  with  the  question  of  on 
situs  picketing  for  some  time,  and  have 
come  to  certain  conclusions  that  suggest 
the  need  to  amend  S.  1479,  the  bill  to 
permit  on  situs  picketing  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  believe  the 
building  trades  have  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint. Because  of  the  way  the  existing 
law  is  interpreted  and  applied,  these  im- 
lons  are  currently  precluded  from  cer- 
tain types  of  job  actions  that  are  avail- 
able to  members  of  industrial  unions.  In 
reaching  this  conclusion,  I  am  very  much 
persuaded  by  the  position  taken  by  the 
author  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  late 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  Sr.,  who  stated 
that  the  Denver  case  which  placed  the 
current  tight  restrictions  on  on  situs 
picketing,  wajit  well  beyond  the  inten- 
tions of  the  "Kif t-Hartley  Act.  I  therefore 
believe  that  It  is  reasonable  and  just  to 
loosen  the  current  restrictions  on  on 
situs  picketing  provided  the  legislation 
accomplishing  this  end  does  not  end  up 
providing  the  building  trade  with  rights 
superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  other  unions 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  point  I 
would  like  to  make:  I  believe  that  S.  1479 
would  go  well  beyond  placing  the  rights 
of  members  of  the  building  trades  on  a 
par  with  those  of  members  of  other  labor 
unions.  It  would,  in  effect,  exempt  the 
building  trades  from  the  operation  of 
section  14b.  It  would  sdso  allow  what 
would  be  tantamount  to  secondary  boy- 
cotts in  situations  that  are  not  analogous 
to  the  right  of  industrial  unions  to  use 
job  actions  as  a  means  of  persuading 
their  employer  to  limit  employment  to 
members  of  unions  in  those  States  where 
this  kind  of  action  Is  not  prohibited. 

Finally,  the  bill  as  reported  out  by  the 
Labor  Commitfcte  contains  a  startling 
provision  that  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  power  of  national  and  International 
labor  organizations  at  the  expense  of  the 
traditional  independence  enjoyed  by 
their  affiliated  local  organizations.  Un- 
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der  the  bill,  a  local  union  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  undertake  those  Job  actions 
currently  sanctioned  without  the  express 
oonseot  of  their  national  or  international 
organisations.  This  imposes  a  serious 
contribution  on  the  right  of  locals  to 
strike. 

In  order  to  correct  these  shortcomings, 
I  am  introducing  today  an  amendment  to 
8.  1479  that  will  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  It  will  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  a  union  receive  the  approval 
of  its  national  or  international  labor  or- 
ganization before  it  is  able  to  order  a  Job 
action.  I  believe  this  measure  is  impor- 
tant not  only  to  the  local  unions,  but  to 
everyone  who  believes  that  the  increas- 
ing trend  towards  centralization  of  pow- 
er and  authority  in  this  country  is  in- 
herently dangerous. 

Second.  The  amendment  stipulates 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  not  be 
construed  to  diminish  the  Jurisdiction 
presently  held  by  the  States  over  the 
construction  trades,  and  will  maintain 
'  equal  treatment  as  between  members 
of  the  construction  trade  and  indiistrial 
unions. 

Third.  It  will  prohibit  any  Job  action 
by  employees  of  a  subcontractor  whose 
purpose  it  Is  to  force  the  unionization 
of  the  employees  of  any  other  subcon- 
tractor working  on  the  Job.  I  believe  that 
this  limitation  will,  in  effect,  parallel  the 
rights  of  manl)ers  of  a  union  In  the  in- 
dustrial sector  to  resort  to  Job  actions  to 
bring  pressures  to  bear  on  their  employer, 
because  it  recognizes  the  contractor  to 
be.  in  a  very  real  sense.  In  an  employer 
status  vis-a-vls  the  subcontractor,  for 
which  they  woi*.  It  would  not,  however, 
permit  Job  action  that  is  intended  to 
aifect  other  subcontractors  or  contrac- 
tors who  are  working  on  separate  Jobs. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  my  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table.  I  also  ask  imanl- 
mous  cxmaeat  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscors. 

'  The  PRESIDINO  OPFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COLLECTIVE  BAROAININa  IN  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  —  S 
2305 

Atamuxtrr  no.  io46 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OoLowATiR)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly 
to  the  bill  (8.  2305)  to  establish  a 
national  framework  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  construction  Industry,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


AicxifDKxirT  No.  1044 

On  page  6,  line  9,  insert  the  f oUowlng :  after 
"organteatlon:":  "Prorlded  further,  that 
nothing  In  the  above  im>vlslons  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  employees  of  a  subcon- 
tractor to  picket,  threaten  to  picket,  or  cause 
to  be  picketed  any  other  employer  where  an 
objective  thereof  Is  to  require  any  other 
employer,  other  than  the  contractor  employ- 
ing such  subcontractor,  to  recognize  or  bar- 
gain with  any  labor  orgatOzatlon:" 

0°  P*e»  8.  line  25.  strike  "Provided  fur- 
ther, that  at." 

llneT°°*°*  '^  *****  *'  ^^'  ^'  '*^*"  through 

On  page  «,  line  10,  strike  "to  the  above 
proTlao;". 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  "agreement"" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "agreement.". 

*v°?  .??•?  *•  *°*^  between  lines  5  and  6 
the  following: 

"(J)  Hothlng  In  subsection  (b)  shaU  be 
fSS!2^*f  ''•™^*  ^*  application  of  such 
??^!!^*  J!i  *  ^**  °'  Territory  in  which 
tte  wcutlon  or  application  of  agreement 
»qalrtiig  inana>er«hip  in  a  labor  organlaation 
■s  a  oooditlon  of  employment  u  prohibited.". 


CRIMINAL    JUSTICE    REFORM    ACT 
OF  1975— S.  1 

AMElfDICENT    NO.    1047 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 10  I  removed  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of   S.  1,   the  Criminal  Justice 
Reform  Act  of   1975,  and  said  that  I 
would  oppose,  and  do  everything  possible 
to  defeat  this  bill  unless  certain  far- 
reaching  amendments  are  ad(H>ted.  These 
amendments  would  eliminate  the  many 
features  of  S.  1  which  I  consider  repres- 
sive and  violative  of  our  fundamental 
civil  Uberties.  I  said  in  my  statement  that 
the  amendments  included  a  series  which 
I  would  be  introducing,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber that  would  be  introduced  by  Senators 
Kennedy,  Mathias.  Bttrdick.  Kart,  Javits 
Cranston.  Nelson  and  Moss  in  areas  of 
their  respective  expertise  and  concerns 
Since  that  time  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  has  con- 
tinued its  consideration  of  S.  1.  I  had 
hoped  that  in  its  consideration,  the  sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  not  a  member 
would  respond  favorably  to  the  concerns 
I  expressed  and  would  amend  S    1  ac- 
cordingly. Regrettably,  it  did  not. 

On    October    21,    the   subcommittee 
favorably  reported  S.  1  to  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee   without  any   of   the 
amendments  I  had  outlined.  Before  the 
committee  begins  Its  consideration  of  S 
1,  which  I  understand  will  be  within  the 
next  several  weeks,  I  believe  it  Is  the  ap- 
propriate time  for  me  to  Introduce  my 
amendments.  As  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary   Committee,    I    intend    to    urge 
strongly,  at  the  markup  sessions  on  S  1 
adoption  of  each  of  these  amendments' 
As  I  said  previously,  unless  these  amend- 
ments are  adopted,  I  wiU  vote  against  S 
1,  and  that  statement  applies  with  equal 
farce  at  the  committee  and  full  Senate 
levels.  I  will  so  vote,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause  I  deeply  believe  that  If  S.  1  were 
enacted  in  the  form  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee, the  state  of  our  criminal  law 
and  the  protecton  bf  our  civil  liberties 
would,  without  exaggeration,  recede  a 
full  century. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendments  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

AMiiroicnrr  No.  1047 

On  page  89,  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
out  aU  through  line  22  and  insert  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  section  1121. 


"f  1121.    Espionage 

"(a)  Omirsx.— A  person  Is  guilty  of  aa 
olfense  If,  with  Intent  that  national  defena 
information  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of  a  foreisn 
power,  he:    •  * 

"(1)  transfers  national  defense  Informa- 
Uon  directly  to  a  foreign  power,  or  agent  of 
a  foreign  power; 

"(2)  obtelna  or  collects  naUonal  defeoss 
information  with  the  Intent  that  It  be  trans- 
ferred  directly  to  a  foreign  power,  or  agent 
of  a  foreign  power;  or 

"(3)  enters  a  restricted  area  with  intent  to 
obtain  or  ooUect  national  defense  Informa- 
tion for  transfer  directly  to  a  fwelgn  pover 
or  to  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power. 

"(b)  Ohaoing. — An  olTense  described  In  this 
section  is: 

"(1)  a  Class  A  felony  If  it  occurs  in  time 
of  war  and  Includes  vital  defense  secrets  as 
defined  In  section  112S(d)); 

"(2)  a  Class  B  felony  in  any  other  case." 

On  page  69.  beginning  with  line  23,  strilEe 
out  aU  through  line  32  and  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"Stc.  1122.  DmcLosmo  VrrAi,  Defense  Secsets 
"(a)  Otfknse. — ^A  person  Is  gxMtj  of  an 
offense  If  he  knowingly  communicates  Infor- 
mation containing  vital  defense  secrets  to  a 
person  who  he  knows  is  not  authorized  to 
receive  it  and  he  does  so  with  an  intent  to 
injure  the  United  States. 

"(b)  ORAomc — An  offense  described  in 
this  section  is: 

"  ( 1)  a  Class  C  felony  if  the  offense  U  com- 
mitted  in  time  of  war; 
"(2)  a  Class  D  felony  in  any  other  case  " 
On  page  68,  in  lieu  of  the  matter  cmi- 
talned  In  the  analysis  for  subchapter  C  and 
designated  as  "1122.  Disclosing  National  De- 
fense  Information.",    insert   the   foUowing- 
"1122.  Disclosing  Vital  Defense  Secrets.^  " 
On  page  69.  beginning  with  line  33.  strlks 
out  all  through  line  16  on  page  70  and  insert 
the  following : 

"i  1123.  Mishandling  National  Defense  Infor- 
mation 


"(a)  OfTENSE. — A  person  is  guilty  of  an 
offense  if.  being  In  authorized  control  of  na- 
tional defense  information,  he  falls  to  re- 
port to  the  agency  authorizing  him  to  pos- 
sess or  control  such  Information,  its  loss,  de- 
struction, or  theft,  or  recklessly  causes  or 
permits  its  loss,  destruction,  or  theft. 

"(b)  Oradino.— An  offense  described  ia 
this  section  is  a  Class  D  felony.". 

On  page  70.  beginning  with  line  16.  strlks 
out  all  through  line  26  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"i  1124.  Unlawfiaiy  Disseminating  Classified 
Information 
"  (a)  Oftense. — A  person,  employed  by  the 
I^eral  Government  or  by  a  contractor  with 
the  Federal  Government,  is  guilty  of  an  (rf- 
fense.  if  being  in  authorized  possession  or 
control  of  classified  information  he  know- 
ingly and  directly  transfers  such  information 
to  a  foreign  power,  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power.  OT  he  obtains  or  collects  such  infer- 
matlon  for  the  purpose  of  directly  transfer- 
ring it  to  a  foreign  power,  or  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  power. 

"(b)  Detemsb  Precittded. — ^It  is  not  a  de- 
fense to  a  prosecution  under  this  section  that 
the  information  was  not  lawfully  subject  to 
classification  at  the  time  of  the  offense. 

"(c)  Gkaoimo. — ^An  offense  described  in  this 
section  is  a  Class  D  felony.". 

On  page  68,  In  lieu  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  analysis  for  subchapter  C  and 
desigmtad  as  "liM.  DiackMdng  davlfled  In- 
formation.", insert  the  following:  "1134.  Un- 
UwfuUy  Disseminating  Oassified  Informa- 
tion.". 

On  page  T2.  beginning  with  line  88,  strike 
out  aU  through  line  36  on  page  74  and  Insert 
thefcdlowlng: 
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"1 1128.  Definitions  for  Subchapter  C 

"As  used  in  this  subch^tu': 

"(a)  'authorized',  when  used  in  relatkm 
to  the  receipt,  possession,  or  control  of  claasi- 
lled  Information  or  national  defense  Informa- 
tion, means  with  authority  to  have  acceae  to, 
to  receive,  to  possess,  os  to  control  such 
information  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  a 
statute  or  an  executive  CMtier.  or  a  regulation 
or  rule  Issued  pursuant  thereto: 

"(b)  'claasifled  information'  means  any 
Information,  not  already  made  public  in  any 
form,  that  is  marked  or  designated  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  a  statute  or  an  executive 
Older,  or  a  regulation  or  rule  issued  pursu- 
ant thereto,  as  lnf<»mation  requiring  a  spe- 
dflc  degree  of  protection  against  unauthor- 
ised disclosure  for  reasons  of  national 
lecurity; 

"(c)  'national  defense  information'  means 
Information  not  already  made  public  in  any 
form  which  Is  classified  within  the  meaning 
(A  subsection  (b)  and  which  directly  relates 

to: 

"(1)  the  military  capability  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  military  planning  or  operations  of  the 
United  States; 

"(3)  military  commxinlcatlons  of  the 
United  States; 

"(4)  military  InstaUatlons  of  the  United 
States: 

"(6)  military  weaponry,  weapons  develop- 
ment, or  weapons  research  in  the  United 
Statee; 

"(6)  intelligence  operations,  activities, 
plans,  estimates,  analyses,  sources,  or  meth- 
ods of  the  United  States; 

"(7)  Intelligence  with  regard  to  a  foreign 
power; 

"(8)  communications  intelligence  infor- 
mation or  cryptographic  information; 

"(9)  restricted  data  as  defined  In  section 
11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (42  U£.0. 3014) ; 

"(d)  'vital  defense  secrets'  means: 

"(1)  information  which  is  classified  with- 
in the  definition  set  forth  In  subsection  (b) : 
and  which  constitute  a  direct,  immediate 
and  irreparable  harm  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  if  It  were  disclosed;  and 
which  directly  concwns  the  operation  of: 

"(A)  cryptographic  information  regarding 
the  nature,  preparation,  use  <^  Interpreta- 
tion of  a  code,  cipher,  cryptographic  system, 
or  other  method  \ised  for  the  purpose  of 
disguising  or  concealing  the  contents  of  a 
communication  by  a  foreign  power  or  by  the 
United  States; 

"(B)  operating  plans  for  military  combat 
operations; 

"(C)  information  regarding  the  actual 
method  of  operation  of  weapons  systems; 

"(D)  restricted  data  as  defined  in  section 
11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.". 

On  page  149,  between  lines  4  and  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  Bar  to  Prosecution.  It  Is  a  bar  to 
prosecution  under  Sections  1731,  1733  or  1733 
that  the  property  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
offense: 

"(A)  is  a  record,  dociunent,  or  other  com- 
pilation owned  by,  or  under  the  care,  custody, 
or  control  of,  the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  WE»  not  obtained  by  means  of  con- 
duct constituting  an  offense  under  section 
1711.  1712.  or  1713  of  this  title,  or  constitut- 
ing a  trespass  under  civil  law." 

On  page  69.  beginning  with  Une  3,  strike 
out  all  through  line  11  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "defendant  was  In- 
duced to  commit  the  offense  charged  by  a 
federal  public  servant  acting  in  his  official 
capacity,  or  by  a  person  acting  as  an  agent 
of  such  a  public  servant  or  of  a  federal 
Bgency,  using  persuasion  or  other  means  like- 
ly to  cavise  a  normal  law-abiding  person  to 
commit  the  offense.  The  employment  of  a 
stratagem  or  deception,  or  the  provision  of  a 
facility  or  an  opportunity  for  conmxlaslon 
of  an  offense,  or  the  failure  to  foreclose  such 


an  opportunity  does  not  In  Itself  constitute 
unlawful  entrapment." 

On  page  62,  line  9.  Insert  "and"  to  the 
end  of  the  line;  on  page  62.  line  11,  strike  out 
"and"  from  the  end  of  the  Une.  and  on  page 
62.  strike  out  lines  12  and  13. 

On  page  60.  line  36,  after  the  period,  add 
the  following  new  sentence:  "A  person 
though  guilty  of  an  unlawful  agreement  or 
conspiracy  is  not  guilty  of  an  offense  in  con- 
nection with  any  substantive  offense  in  fur- 
therance of  that  agreement  or  conspiracy 
unless  such  person  engsiges  in  some  spteclflc 
conduct  which  is  substantially  corroborative 
of  his  Intent  to  engage  In  that  substantive 
offense." 

On  page  61,  beginning  with  line  28,  strike 
out  all  through  line  12  on  page  62. 

On  page  62,  beginning  with  line  24,  strike 
out  all  through  line  28  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "under  this  chapter 
to  attempt  to  commit  or  to  conspire  to  com- 
mit an  offense  described  in  Section  1001  or 
1002;  an  offense  described  In  section  1202;  or 
an  offense  described  outside  this  title  that 
consists  of  an  attempt  or  a  conspiracy." 

On  page  66.  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  all  through  line  35. 

On  page  66,  strike  out  line  9  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "tlvitles,  he  communicates  a 
false  statement  as  fact  knowing  such  state- 
ment to  be  false  concerning:" 

On  page  116,  line  10,  strike  out  "opens,  or 
reads",  and  on  page  117,  strike  out  lines  29 
emd  30  and  insert  "action  in  the  course  of  its 
transmission  to  a  party  to  the  communica- 
tion or  to  the  Intended  recipient." 

On  page  82.  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  all  throvigh  line  6  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"  (a)  OrrxKsi;. — A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if  he  engages  in  conduct  Involving  the 
intentional  obstruction,  impairment  or  per- 
version, in  a  substantial  manner,  of  an  essen- 
tial governmental  function  by  means  of 
physical  interference  or  obstacle.". 

On  page  91.  beginning  in  line  30,  strike  out 
all  through  line  36  and  insert  the  following: 
"  (a)  Offense. — A  person  is  g\illty  of  an  of- 
fense if,  with  intent  to  Influence  another  per- 
son in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  a  judicial 
proceeding,  he  engages  in  conduct,  which 
poses  a  substantial  threat  to  the  integrity  of 
the  judicial  process  by  means  of  picketing, 
parading,  displaying  of  signs,  using  a  sound 
amplifying  device,  or  otherwise  engaging  In 
a  demonstration  in,  on  the  grounds  of,  or, 
after  notice  of  a  potential  violation  of  this 
section,  within  200  feet  of:". 

On  page  92,  strike  out  lines  10,  11  and  12 
and  insert  the  following: 
"command  of  a  court;  or 

"(3)   as  an  officer  of  a  court,  misbehaves  in 
an  official  transaction;  and 
such  misbehavior,  disobedience,  or  resistence 
did.  In  fact,  actually  obstruct  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice." 

On  page  92,  beginning  with  line  25,  strike 
out  all  through  line  30  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  Geadino. — An  offense  described  in 
this  section  is  an  infraction.". 

On  page  94,  strike  out  lines  13  and  14  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(f)  QaADiNG. — An  offense  described  In 
this  section  Is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor.". 


INTERNATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT 
AND  POOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

akbnsmemt  no.  10«8 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9005)  to  authorize 
assistance  for  disaster  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation, to  provide  for  overseas  dis- 


tribution and  production  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

amendment  no.  1049 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  this  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  Invest,  up  to  1  percent  of 
their  assets  limitations.  In  the  share  cap- 
ital and  capital  reserve  of  the  Int»- 
Amerlcan  Savings  &  Loan  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  for 
many  years  suiH>orted  the  concept 
of  thrift  and  private  hKHneownershlp 
through  the  development  of  specialized 
credit  Institutions  in  the  United  States 
aoid  has  been  Instrmnental  In  fostering 
the  development  emd  growth  of  national 
systems  of  credit  institutions  tliroughout 
Latin  America  similar  in  many  respects 
to  our  savings  and  loan  associations. 

Our  credit  Institutions  could  not  func- 
tion effectively  as  they  do  were  it  not 
for  the  secondary  mortgage  market  rep- 
resented by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion. These  agencies,  acting  as  our  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market,  provide  a  sta- 
bilizing meclianlsm  to  cover  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  available  mortgage  credit. 

The  Latin  American  nations  have 
recognized  the  need  for  a  secondary 
mortgage  market  and  have  acted  in 
concert  with  each  other  to  form  the 
Inter-American  Savings  k  Loan  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  would  be 
useful  here  to  outline  briefly  for  the 
Senate  the  backgroimd  of  the  Inter- 
American  Savings  &  Loan  Bank. 

The  Initiative  for  the  establishment  of 
the  bank,  dedicated  to  housing  flnance, 
originated  in  the  late  1960's  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Inter-American  Savings 
and  Loan  Union.  The  ISLU,  which  was 
founded  In  1964,  has  as  its  principal  ob- 
jective the  promotion  of  permanent,  ef- 
fective means  of  providing  housing  fl- 
nance In  both  North  and  South  America. 
Inasmuch  as  its  membership  Includes 
virtually  every  public  and  private  hous- 
ing flnance  entity  in  Latin  America  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  U.S.  savings 
and  loan  associations,  their  national 
trade  organizations.  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Inter-American  Savings  and 
Loan  Union  enjoys  broad  multinational 
support  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  basic  motivation  for  establishing 
an  inter-American  bank  specializing  in 
housing  finance  is  to  provide  an  Inter- 
bational  market  for  home  flnanctog. 
In  this  context,  the  bank  wlD  be  em- 
powered to  engage  in  secondary  mortgage 
operations  across  naUonal  boimdaries 
and  to  utilize  its  own  standing  in  the 
international  financial  commimity  to 
mobilize  funds  for  relendlng  to  member 
institutions. 

Sufficient  capitalization  for  the  bank 
to  commence  operations  was  subscribed 
in  January  of  this  year  by  11  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  Wliat  is  curroatly  lack- 
ing is  a  mechanism  by  which  U.8.  hous- 
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lug  finance  institutions  could  participate 
In  the  bank.  My  amendment  involves  no 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  It  merely 
alloirs  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, which  are  already  authorized  to 
invest  in  AID's  housing  program  up  to  1 
percent  of  their  assets,  to  invest  in  the 
Inter-American  Savings  and  Loan  Bank 
within  that  1 -percent  limitation  up  to 
an  aggregate  of  $3.5  million. 

Between  the  sayings  and  loan  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  there  is  a  strong  bond  of  friend- 
ship, bom  not  only  of  common  objectives 
and  interests  but  also  of  more  ttian  a 
decade  of  close  cooperation  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  housing  fi- 
nance institutions  in  Latin  America,  sig- 
nificantly through  the  AID  housing 
guaranty  program  and  the  efforts  of  the 
membership  of  the  National  Savings  and 
Loan  League. 

In  the  interests  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
toward  Latin  America  and  of  the  very 
tangible  benefits  which  can  accrue  to  the 
Utalted  States,  this  bond  of  friendship 
must  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 

Mr.  President,  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions have  recognized  thp  need  for  a 
secondary  mortgage  market  and  have 
acted  in  concert  with  each  other  to  form 
the  Inter-American  Savings  and  Loan 
Bank.  These  mortgage  credit  systems 
have  come  of  age  to  the  point  where 
the  establishment  of  this  facility,  with 
or  without  U.S.  participation,  will  be  ac- 
complished. The  United  States  has  been 
asked  to  participate  and  I  believe  it  is 
very  much  within  our  national  interest  to 
do  so.  I  further  believe  that  this  natural 
evolution  of  mortgage  credit  systems  will 
benefit  from  our  participation  Just  as  the 
various  Latin  American  savings  and  loan 
systems  came  into  being  through  our 
earlier  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  has  long  encour- 
aged the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
American  Savings  and  Loan  Bank  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  savings  and 
loan  systems  and  home  financing  re- 
sources In  Latin  America.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Peter  Klmm.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Housing  at  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development,  expressing  AID's  sup- 
port for  legislation  permitting  the  U.S. 
savings  and  loan  industry  to  partici- 
pate in  the  subscription  of  equity  cap- 
ital in  this  new  institution,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
o«o.  as  follows: 

„       _  Apim,  1,  1976. 

Hon.  TBoiCAS  E.  Somas, 

Chatrman.  federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Wathinffton.  D.C. 
DiA«  Ms.  CKAisMAir:   Lula  Carlos  Vleym 

d»  Fotueca  of  BrazU  and  TuUo  Plnedo  of 
Venazuels  recently  vialted  Washington  to 
bring  us  \4>  to  date  on  the  Imminent  for- 
mation of  an  Inter-American  Savlnes  and 
Loan  Bank  (BIAPB).  I  underrtaai  that 
tlMM  genUemen  caUed  on  you  to  discuss 
a  possible  subscription  of  capital  to  BI- 
APE  by  the  VS.  savings  and  loan  system. 
The  lnaugui»tlon  of  BIAFK.  acbeduled  for 
early  AprO.  marks  the  culmination  of  a 
d»eaa»  of  planning  and  Is  a  tnUy  Inter- 
Amerloan  Initiative. 
Cvmnt  legtelatlTe  and  policy  constraints 
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preclude  the  subscription  of  eqxilty  capital 
by  A.IJ}.  We  have  been  approached  con- 
cerning a  line  of  credit  under  our  housing 
guaranty  program,  and  we  do  expect  to  give 
further  consideration  to  such  a  proposal.  If 
it  Is  aimed  at  lower-Income  groups. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  like  to  em- 
phasize our  support  for  legislation  or  regu- 
lations which  would  permit  the  U.S.  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry  to  participate  In 
the  subscription  of  equity  capital  In  this 
new  Institution. 

If  we  could  be  of  any  help  to  you  or  pro- 
vide further  information  and  backgroxmd 
on  the  BIAPE  endeavor,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PlCTEB  M.  KlMM, 

Director.  Office  of  Housing. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     974 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gritpin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
975  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9005),  the  International  Develop- 
ment and  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 
Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Insurance,  which  I  chair,  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will 
hold  hearings  on  housing  and  insurance 
bills  referred  to  the  Committee  on  No- 
vember 12  at  10:00  in  room  412  of  the 
Russell  Office  Building. 

In  particular,  attention  will  be  directed 
to  S.  2539,  the  Veterans  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of  1975  and  S.  1911, 
the  Veterans  Insurance  Amendments 
Act  of  1975.  The  committee  will  also 
receive  testimony  concerning  S.  1991  S 
2159  and  S.  2200. 

The  hearing  will  further  focus  on  im- 
plementation of  the  various  provisions  of 
the  Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-569) ,  and  the  Veterans'  In- 
surance Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-289) . 
Interested  parties  who  wish  to  appear 
or  to  submit  testimony  for  the  record 
should  contact  Stephen  Cloud  at  224- 
9126. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINO 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  will 
hold  public  hearings  on  the  Oklahoma 
Senate  election  contest  on  Monday  No- 
vember 17.  1975,  beginning  at  2  pjn., 
and  on  Tuesday,  November  18,  1975  at 
10  ajn. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  com- 
mittee hearing  room  301,  Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
OUR  OVERCROWDED  PRISONS 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  our 
soaring  crime  rate  continues  to  be  a 
major  problem  which  plagues  all  of  our 
citizens.  Despite  the  rough  talk  and 
promises  of  recent  years,  relief  is  not 
yet  in  sight. 

It  Is  time  to  recognize  that  if  any 
gains  In  the  war  against  crime  are  to  be 


achieved,  the  court  systems  of  our  Na- 
tion must  receive  the  consideration  and 
assistance  necessary  to  promote  the  fair 
administration  of  Justice.  Court  conges- 
tion must  be  eliminated,  and  plea  bar- 
gaining— which  allows  prosecutors  to  re- 
duce crowded  court  dockets  by  offering 
the  criminal  a  chance  to  plead  guilty  to 
a  lesser  offense,  thus  avoiding  a  jail 
term — must  be  reduced.  In  all  too  many 
cases  today  certainty  of  punishment  has 
been  sacrificed  In  favor  of  assembly- 
line  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd 
as  follows:  ' 

OUB    OVERCKOWOED    PRISONS 

(By  Martha  K.  Kwltny) 
We  desperately  need  a  new  way  of  han- 
dling criminals.  The  billions  of  doUars  we 
are  spending  on  criminal  justice  buys 
neither  the  safe  streets  and  honest  com- 
merce nor  the  humane  treatment  of  law- 
breakers. 

We  have  invested  the  guUt-determlnlng 
process  with  great  pomp,  expense  and  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  the  accused.  But  crim- 
inal convictions  have  become  statistics  with- 
out consequence.  The  courts  are  mere  rec- 
ord-keepers. Like  baseball  players,  many 
criminals  are  given  three  strikes  (or  con- 
victions) before  being  taken  out  of  circula- 
tion, and  then  in  short  order  they  are  back 
in  the  game  again. 

During  the  past  10  years.  I  have  worked 
Inside  a  dozen  correctional  institutions  in 
the  East,  as  a  prisoner  therapy  volunteer,  a 
prison  employe,  an  acting  director  of  a  baU- 
re -evaluation  project,  a  defense  attorney  and 
an  assistant  prosecutor.  It  hasn't  been  what 
I  expected. 

In  college  I  dreamed  pf  becoming  a  new 
Clarence  Darrow.  I  was  obsessed  by  the 
Kafkaesque  image  of  innocent  men  caged  by 
a  cruel  or  indifferent  state  power.  The  law- 
breakers I  knew  were  friends  who  took  part 
in  civil  rights  or  anti-war  demonstrators  or 
who  smoked  a  little  marijuana. 

Later,  as  an  appellate  defense  attorney,  I 
examined  the  transcripts  of  hundreds  of 
criminal  cases  and  found  one  possible  civil 
rights  demonstrator,  two  men  who  might 
have  been  iimocent  and  very  few  persons 
charged  solely  with  possession  of  marijuana. 
None  received  prison  sentences.  Rarely  In 
all  my  work,  have  I  seen  cruelty  or  Indiffer- 
ence among  Judges,  assistant  prosecutors, 
prison  administrators  or  guards. 

The  time  a  convicted  person  serves  In  pris- 
on usually  is  much  shorter  than  generaUy 
believed.  Rarely  do  even  Judges  and  lawyers 
comprehend  the  obscure  parole  system  or 
the  various  "good  time"  or  "work  time" 
credits  that  count  off  against  the  sentence. 
Hoto  it  works 
The  prosecutor's  rule  of  thumb  Is  that  a 
"first  offender"  In  state  prison  in  New  Jersey 
serves  one-flf  th  the  maximum  sentence.  Thus 
a  man  given  an  eight-to-ten  year  term  wUl  be 
free  in  two  years. 

By  "first  offender,"  the  parole  system  means 
a  man  serving  his  flsst  state  prison  term.  H« 
may  have  a  four-page  record  of  prior  convic- 
tions and  several  prior  reformatory  stays,  but 
If  he  Is  serving  his  first  state  prison  time,  be 
Is  a  first  offender  for  parole  purposes.  More- 
over, If  the  hypothetical  man  serving  an 
eight-to-ten  year  term  had  to  wait  several 
months  in  JaU  pending  trial,  this  time  wlU 
be  credited  to  him  and  his  total  stay  in  prison 
reduced  to  considerably  less  than  two  years. 
Even  a  murderer  serving  a  life  sentence  is 
eligible  for  parole  In  New  Jersey  after  14 
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years.  Parole  from  a  life  sentence  In  federal 
prison  is  possible  In  less  than  16  years,  and  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  life  sentences  may 
be  served  in  as  little  as  seven  years.  The  much 
publicized  debate  over  restoration  of  the 
death  penalty  overlooks  the  middle  step  of  a 
really  stiff  penitentiary  term  such  as  26  years 
without  parole. 

We  urgently  need  Improved  and  enlarged 
prisons,  but  not  for  the  Idealistic  reasons 
usually  cited.  Rehabilitation  is  beyond  the 
reach  or  desire  of  many  prisoners.  Prills  such 
as  swimming  pools,  stereo  equipment  and 
gteak,  and  even  the  so-called  reform  expenses 
for  psychologists  and  vocational  training, 
have  little  effect  In  maintaining  Inmate  calm 
or,  studies  show,  in  lowering  the  rate  of  re- 
peat offenses. 

Some  correctional  facilities  do  Indeed  have 
astoundingly  poor  physical  plants.  Such  prob- 
lems, however,  seem  to  matter  less  to  pris- 
oners than  they  do  to  liberal  reformers. 

For  example,  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Jail 
dates  back  to  1875  and  resembles  a  dungeon, 
whereas  the  Lorton,  Va.,  Youth  Center  for 
Men,  which  also  is  run  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  corrections  department,  looks  like 
a  college  campus.  When  I  worked  for  the  de- 
partment in  1966,  the  guards  at  Lorton  were 
B.Ait,  psychological  counseling  was  offered 
and  steak  was  served  once  a  week.  Neverthe- 
less, the  institution  with  a  history  of  pris- 
oner riots  and  where  we  felt  the  constant 
danger  of  further  trouble  was  not  the  anti- 
quated jail,  but  the  model  Youth  Center. 

Recently,  as  an  assistant  prosecutor  nego- 
tiating plea  recommendations  In  Union 
County.  N.J..  I  have  learned  that  most  ac- 
cused persons  would  prefer  a  one-year  sen- 
tence in  the  teeming  cotinty  JaU  to  an  effec- 
tively shorter  term  in  a  less-crowded  state 
prison.  One  day  this  svuxuner  several  prisoners 
at  the  Jail  had  to  be  hospitalized  after  the 
temperature  In  the  poorly  ventilated  metal 
cells  reached  109  degrees.  But  the  prospective 
Inmates  still  prefer  It  because  they  believe 
that  two  of  the  three  state  prisons  are  an 
inconvenient  commute  for  visitors  and  that 
the  Jail  has  a  nicer  cllentel*. 

Numerous  discussions  with  Inmates  over 
the  years  have  convinced  me  that  the  worst 
part  of  any  prisoner's  life  Isn't  the  regimen- 
tation, or  the  overly  salted  luncheon  meats, 
but  rather  the  dangers  of  living  among  other 
Inmates.  Many  a  confession  has  been  wrung 
not  because  of  police  brutality,  but  because 
the  accused  so  feared  the  possibility  of  being 
made  a  concubine  of  his  cellmates  that  he 
spilled  his  guts  to  avoid  a  single  night  In 
custody. 

Incarceration  Is  an  evil  necessary  to  remove 
the  prisoner  from  society  and  to  deter  crime. 
But  confined  persons  ought  to  receive  a 
healthful  environment,  including  a  private 
room  that  can  be  locked  against  the  preda- 
tory impuses  of  fellow  prisoners.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  practical  as  well  as  humane. 

Judges  simply  won't  Impose  lengthy  sen- 
tences to  institutions  that  are  overcrowded 
or  that  lack  minimal  standards — and  most 
Institutions  fit  this  category.  At  a  Judges' 
convention  in  New  Jersey  the  first  week  of 
September,  state  Chief  Justice  Richard 
Hughes  instructed  the  trial  courts  to  post- 
pone all  sentences  to  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories for  several  weeks  because  these  Institu- 
tions could  not  accommodate  any  more  In- 
mates. Law  suits  In  a  number  of  states  have 
petitioned  the  courts  to  prohibit  sending 
convicted  persons  Into  crowded  or  inhumane 
prisons. 

Even  if  the  courts  refuse  to  order  a  blanket 
prohibition  on  prison  sentences,  however,  the 
criminal  trial  Judges  wUl  adjust  their  In- 
dividual sentences  In  the  light  of  their 
knowledge  of  conditions  In  the  Institutions. 
In  my  experience,  Judges  now  rarely  send  an 
urban  resident  to  state  prison  unless  be  has 
committed  murder,  or  Is  over  26  and  has 
committed  rape,  armed  robbery  or  atrocious 
assault. 


Younger  men  who  have  committed  violent 
crimes  but  who  have  never  served  time  In 
state  prison  usually  are  sentenced  to  a  re- 
formatory or  youth  complex  Instead.  County 
Jails  accept  prisoners  serving  shorter  terms 
(In  New  Jersey,  up  to  a  year) ,  as  weU  as  per- 
sons awaiting  trial.  Some  areas  have  work- 
houses or  county  farms  for  minimum  secu- 
rity prisoners  serving  short  terms. 

In  practice,  each  of  these  alternatives  turns 
out  to  be  less  punishment  than  one  might 
expect.  Riot  scares  and  health  hazards  im- 
pel judges  to  empty  out  jails  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  summer.  Last  spring  the  sheriff  and 
the  criminal  assignment  judge  in  my  county 
Instructed  the  trial  judges  to  restrict  jail 
sentences  on  all  guilty  pleas  to  less  than 
eight  months.  More  recently,  a  trial  Judge 
told  me  that  he  wouldn't  impose  a  Jail  term 
longer  than  three  months. 

Overcrowding's  effect 

I  have  seen  judges  tell  defendants  in  open 
court  that  they  were  receiving  probation  In- 
stead of  a  jail  term  because  of  overcrowding 
In  the  cells.  Thus  defendants,  even  repeat 
offenders,  who  formerly  were  punished  with 
substantial  jail  terms,  now  know  they  can 
commit  certain  nonviolent  crimes  and  re- 
main free,  or  suffer  at  most  a  few  months  in 
jail. 

Reformatories,  or  youth  centers,  were  de- 
signed for  Indeterminate  sentences  so  that 
parole  would  coincide  with  successful  re- 
habilitation Instead  of  coming  on  a  prede- 
termined date.  Reformatories  were  given  bet- 
ter rehabilitation  facilities  than  the  state 
prisons  on  the  theory  that  young  men  would 
be  confined  long  enough  to  produce  the 
educational,  vocational  and  psychological 
changes  needed  for  adjtistment  to  society. 

These  Institutions  were  Intended  to  avoid 
exposing  suggestable  young  men  to  the  In- 
fiuence  of  career  criminals  at  state  prisons. 
(Most  states  have  only  a  single  Institution 
for  their  limited  number  of  women  pris- 
oners.) 

But  In  practice,  the  reformatories  have 
received  far  too  many  prisoners  even  to  at- 
tempt their  Intended  rehabilitative  function. 
Although  New  Jersey  law  gives  youthful  of- 
fenders sentences  of  frcHn  one  day  to  five 
years  (the  maximum  can  be  extended  In  ex- 
ceptional cases) ,  the  constant  press  of  new 
inmates  has  reduced  the  time  spent  In  these 
reformatories.  Prosecutors  commonly  find  re- 
peat offenders  who  have  been  released  after 
only  eight  months. 

Even  persons  who  believe  that  rehabilita- 
tion Is  possible  would  say  that  these  pris- 
oners have  problems  that  require  several 
years  to  modify. 

Also,  because  judges  hate  to  send  younger 
men  Into  state  prisons,  the  youth  centers 
have  been  receiving  Inmates  for  a  third  or 
fourth  stay.  Such  men,  with  several  Indict- 
able convictions  behind  them,  already  the 
career  criminals  whose  Influence  the  reform- 
atories were  designed  to  prevent. 

Judges'  disdain  for  state  prisons  has  led 
to  lighter  sentences  than  would  otherwise 
be  Imposed,  even  for  men  convicted  of  vio- 
lent crime.  Yoimger  men  are  sent  Into  a  re- 
formatory and  out.  often  In  less  than  a  year. 
Many  men  over  30  who  have  committed  bur- 
glaries, larcenies  or  other  nonviolent  crime, 
receive  just  a  few  months  In  county  jail. 

No  wonder  that  witnesses  who  are  re- 
luctant to  testify  because  they  are  physlcaUy 
afraid  of  the  defendants  find  little  comfort 
In  the  thought  that  the  accused  may  be  con- 
victed. In  many  cases,  the  defendant  will  be 
free  before  the  victim  has  recovered  from  the 
crime. 

coxniTaooMS  wirHOirr  kojaks 

Crime  fighting  as  portrayed  on  television 
bears  little  relationship  to  criminal  Justice 
aa  It  Is  practiced  In  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  to  a  surprising  degree,  the  Inacctiracy 
of    most    detective    stories    and    courtroom 


dramas  helps  make  our  real  criminal  Jiistlce 
system  work  Ineptly. 

During  the  past  10  years  I  have  held  pro- 
fessional but  not  command  p^ltlons  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Department  of  Corrections, 
the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  (a  nonprofit 
reform  organization  with  headquarters  In 
Manhattan),  the  Public  Defender  Office  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Central  Research  Staff  of 
the  New  Jersey  Appellate  Court,  and  the 
Prosecutor's  Office  of  Union  County,  N.J. 

I  have  seen  that  crime  does  pay.  Society 
extracts  a  very  cheap  price  for  committing 
It.  Contrary  to  the  popular  myth  that  the 
accused  man  Is  an  underdog,  most  real  con- 
frontations are  stacked  heavily  against  the 
state.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  all  crimes 
lead  to  convictions,  and  only  a  smaU  fraction 
of  aU  convictions  lead  to  Incarceration.  Even 
the  confined,  convicted  criminal  Is  likely  to 
be  free  within  a  few  years. 

As  a  practicing  assistant  prosecutor,  the 
first  thing  I  tell  jiu-ors  Is  that  a  courtroom 
trial  won't  produce  the  kind  of  case  they  see 
presented  on  "Columbo."  "Kojak"  or  "Iros- 
slde."  On  TV,  a  dropped  matchstlck  or  nap- 
kin often  leads  to  the  killer.  In  my  experi- 
ence the  police  have  unremarkable  intelli- 
gence and  rarely  seize  evidence  less  obvious 
than  a  gun. 

On  TV  the  fingerprints  from  a  glass  Inevi- 
tably match  those  of  a  suspect.  In  real  Ufe, 
when  footprint  or  fingerprint  analysis  Is  at- 
tempted, It  often  faUs.  If  a  surface  Is  Irregu- 
lar or  greasy,  clear  prints  won't  show  up.  On 
many  objects  the  prints  are  Incomplete,  over- 
lapping or  smudged.  Critical  evidence  may 
have  been  touched  too  often,  or  the  culprit 
may  have  moved  his  fingers.  The  police  may 
have  no  suspects. 

Of  hundreds  of  files  I've  studied,  only  half 
a  dozen  cases  were  solved  through  finger- 
prints. A  detective  with  more  than  20  years 
experience  testified  In  a  trial  I  was  presenting 
that  he  had  ordered  fingerprints  In  2.000 
cases  with  matching  results  in  less  than  5%. 
The  same  detective  stated  that  in  20  years  he 
had  used  shoe  molds  successfully  only  twice. 
The  real  world 

On  TV,  a  murder  case  is  concluded  in  30 
minutes  or  an  hour  Including  commercials. 
In  the  real  world,  robbery  or  breaking  and 
entering  trials  continue  a  week  or  two,  or 
even  more.  Interruptions  are  frequent  for 
legal  debate.  The  Jury  Is  shuffled  out  of  the 
room  for  numerous  coffee  breaks.  Many  obvi- 
ous questions  remain  unasked  because  of 
complex  rules  of  evidence. 

Sometimes  Important  witnesses  conspicu- 
ously do  not  testify.  The  jury  Is  left  to  won- 
der why.  UsuaUy  these  witnesses  have 
claimed  legal  privileges — marital,  priest- 
penltant,  lawyer-client,  right  against  self- 
incrimination,  right  not  to  respond  to  an 
out-of-state  subpoena  not  Issued  through 
elaborate  interstate  agreements.  But  at 
times  witnesses  have  not  been  interviewed 
or  even  located. 

Thus  juries  don't  often  deliberate  on  the 
sort  of  neatly  wrapped  cases  that  Kojak 
presents  to  his  supervisors.  If  the  defendant 
has  confessed  or  is  caught  "redhanded"  he 
usuaUy  pleads  guUty.  Cases  remaining  for 
trial  are  mostly  those  that  rely  on  eyewit- 
ness testimony  combined  with  clrc\un«tan- 
tlal  evidence. 

If  the  eyevritness  knows  the  accused, 
usually  he  also  either  dislikes  the  accused, 
has  a  criminal  record  or  has  some  motive 
to  lie.  If  the  witness  does  not  know  the  ac- 
cused, in  most  cases  the  crime  occurred 
quickly,  the  vritness  was  excited  and  the 
defense  will  question  the  accuracy  of  an 
Identification  made  under  such  difficult  con- 
ditions. The  trial  often  Is  held  long  after 
the  criminal  incident  when  the  witness's 
memory  of  events  has  faded. 

Trial  judges  frequently  are  asked  by  de- 
fense attorneys  to  exclude  certain  admit- 
tedly relevant  Information  (such  as  other 
crimes  committed  by  the  accuaed  for  which 
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h*  WBi  not  prosecuted )  on  tho  grotmd  thftt 
tt  U  "more  preJudlcUl  tban  prcrtwtlve''  at 
tbftt  It  U  Improiwr  under  the  evidence  rules. 
Sv«n  «  confeMlon  may  be  duOlenged  because 
of  how  the  police  obtained  It. 

A  decision  must  be  reached  quickly.  U 
the  judge  errs  by  adxnlUlng  evidence  favora- 
ble to  the  state,  the  defendant  may  have 
his  conviction  reversed  on  appeal.  If  Judicial 
error  excludes  valid  evidence  and  leads  the 
defendant  to  an  acqtUttal.  there  can  be  no 
appeal  for  the  state. 

Thus,  on  a  subconscious  level.  Judges  are 
sorely  tempted  to  ttvor  the  defense  In  their 
rulings.  Aiqwllate  review  is  the  only  real 
supervision  most  Judges  receive.  Nearly  all 
defendants  who  are  convicted  by  trial  will 
^>peal  their  cases.  So  whUe  Judges  receive 
no  censure  for  rulings  that  result  In  acquit- 
tals, they  face  appellate  reversal  If  they  er- 
roneously favor  the  sUte. 

In  similar  fashion,  defense  attorneys  are 
tempted  toward  improper  conduct  more  than 
prosecutors  are.  If  a  defense  attorney  asks 
lmpr(q;>er  questions  suggestive  of  facts  not 
admissible  In  evidence,  or  misleading  to  the 
Jury,  he  faces  merely  a  prosecutor's  objec- 
tion and  the  Judge's  ruling  "sustained."  The 
facts  are  at  least  Implicitly  before  the  Jury 
and  the  resulting  acqvuttal  Is  safe  from  ap- 
peal. A  prosecutor  behaving  in  the  same 
overly  aggressive  manner  subjects  any  con- 
viction to  reversal  on  appeal. 

Jury  verdicts  must  be  xmanimous.  If  a 
defense  attorney  succeeds  in  confusing  or 
convincing  Just  one  Juror,  he  is  well  on  his 
way  to  a  compromise  verdict  or  a  h\mg  Jury. 
A  Jury  which  cannot  reach  unanimity  for 
conviction  often  eventually  acqxiits,  because 
those  holding  out  for  acquittal  argue  that 
It  Is  better  to  free  999  guilty  men  than  to 
oonvlct  one  Innocent  man. 

If  a  Jury  remains  divided,  a  new  trial  will 
be  ordered  at  which  the  defense  wlU  have  an 
advantage.  Since  the  majority  of  trials  have 
moe  state's  witnesses  than  defense  wit- 
nesses, it  Is  the  state's  witnesses  who  will 
have  their  credlbUlty  Impeached  by  Inevit- 
able inconsistencies  between  their  testimony 
a*  the  second  trial  and  the  transcript  of  the 
first  trial  testimony. 

An  experienced  trial  attcxney  can  make 
"Ot  l»y  witnesses  look  foolish  through 
cross-examination.  Many  att<»7ieys  choose 
not  to  present  a  defense  case  at  all  because 
they  believe  that  so  long  as  only  the  state 
ctfers  evidence  the  Jury  will  scrutinize  that 
testimony  by  the  rigorous  standard  of  "be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt,"  but  if  the  defense 
provides  testimony  the  Jury  wUl  be  tempted 
to  l^Me  into  asking,  "Which  side  do  I  be- 
lieve?" This  defense  strategy  is  helped  by  an 
InstrucUon  to  Jurors  that  they  are  not  to 
consldsr  for  any  purpose  or  even  to  mention 
in  their  deliberations  the  fact  that  a  defend- 
ant chose  not  to  testify. 

Small  wonder  then  that  he  repeated  ad- 
umbration to  Jurors  that  the  burden  of  proof 
Is  on  the  state  to  show  gvUlt  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  often  leads  to  acquittals. 
Jurors  have  been  conditioned  by  watching 
"Perry  Mason"  and  "The  Defenders"  to  adopt 
a  skeptical  attitude  toward  the  state's  case. 
TTiay  are  waiting  for  the  prosecutor  to  call 
KoJ^  to  the  witness  stand,  and  Instead  the 
prosecutor  puts  on  the  boy  next  door. 
Dtaeounting  justice 

In  most  cases  the  assistant  prosecutor 
realizes  that  there  Is  a  chance  the  Jxiry  may 
acquit.  So  a  plea  bargain  is  offered.  And  the 
price  of  Justice  is  discounted,  rather  like 
bonds  that  may  never  be  honored. 

Bven  In  a  case  where  conviction  seems  cer- 
tain. th«  assistant  prosecutor  feels  pressure 
to  offer  a  deal.  Trial  calendars  are  backed  up 
so  that  matters  cannot  be  presented  until 
many  months  after  indictment.  Meanwhile, 
•ccuaed  persons  are  sitting  in  overcrowded 
Jails.   Without  bargains,   defendants  woxUd 


stop  pleading.  And  without  pleas  the  entire 
criminal  Justice  system  would  collapse. 

In  Manhattan  at  least  88%  of  all  cases 
must  be  disposed  of  by  plea  if  the  calendar 
Is  to  move  at  its  present  slow  pace.  In  Union 
County,  N.J.,  the  plea  bargain  rate  is  89%. 
Flea  bargaining  sets  off  a  downward  spiral 
In  sentencing.  Most  sentences  come  after 
guUty  pleas  rather  than  after  trials.  So  the 
discounted  price  of  Justice  bec<Mnes  the 
norm. 

After  a  defendant  is  convicted  at  trial,  his 
counsel  urges  that  he  should  not  be  penalized 
with  a  stiff  sentence  for  exercising  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  plead  innocent.  If  the 
trial  Judge  accepts  this  argument  and  im- 
poses a  sentence  in  conformity  with  pre- 
vious bargained  sentences,  a  new  discounted 
rate  for  the  crime  is  needed  to  Induce  future 
pleas. 

When  a  case  is  assigned  to  a  particular 
Judge's  calendar  shortly  after  arraignment, 
the  assistant  prosecutor  and  piiblic  defend- 
er regularly  practicing  in  that  court  know 
th«  Judge's  sentencing  idiosyncrasies.  The 
prosecutor  is  likely  to  aim  his  recommenda- 
tions near  the  level  of  the  Judge's  previous 
sentences  for  the  same  crime.  These  plea  bar- 
gaining recommendations  become  a  celling 
to  replace  the  statutory  maximum. 

Sometimes  the  Judge  sentences  a  defend- 
ant to  less  than  the  prosecutor's  recom- 
mendation. The  defendant  Is  an  individual 
portrayed  sympathetically  in  coiu^  by  his 
attorney  and  by  the  pre-sentence  report. 
The  victim,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ab- 
stract person  the  Judge  has  never  met. 

If  the  Judge  sentences  below  the  state's 
recommendation,  a  new,  lowered  guideline 
Is  established.  The  system  would  work  bet- 
ter if  a  defendant  did  not  know  which  Judge 
would  handle  his  case  until  Jury  selection. 
Then  early  plea  arrangements  would  be  made 
with  both  sides  aware  that  the  stiffest  sen- 
tencing Judge  in  the  courthouse  could  be 
assigned. 

Overcrowded  Jails  and  reformatories  have 
made  short  sentences  or  noncustodial  sen- 
tences commonplace  for  all  crimes  other 
than  murder.  When  Kojak  gets  his  man,  the 
TV  show  is  over.  When  our  police  get  their 
man,  a  trial  is  held  and  win  or  lose  the  de- 
fendant often  goes  free. 

The  criminals  in  the  TV  series  are  unusual- 
ly bright,  chess-playing  maniacs  or  mob- 
sters. In  real  life  the  person  committing  a 
crime  is  usually  sane  by  standards  of  his 
immediate  peer  group.  But  he  is  so  re- 
moved from  the  mainstream  of  society  by 
low  intelligence,  lack  of  education  and  drug 
or  alcohol  abuse  as  to  make  crime  his  ca- 
reer. No  short  jail  term  will  change  such 
criminals.  Probably  no  long  prison  sentence 
would  change  them  either,  but  it  would  re- 
move troublemakers  from  the  streets. 

THX  ACXTUSXD'S  RIGBTS 

Over  the  past  20  years  the  rights  of  the 
acctised  have  steadily  Increased,  while  the 
actual  penalties  for  convictions  have  shrunk. 
I  am  often  surprised  in  reviewing  an  older 
person's  record  sheet  to  note  the  relatively 
stiff  penalties  imposed  in  the  19608.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  the  South 
and  the  Midwest,  states  still  exact  stiff  pen- 
alties: not  so  in  the  Washington  to  Boston 
corridor. 

The  guilt-determining  process  is  expen- 
sive, even  for  a  simple  one-week  trial.  The 
taxpayer  supports  salaries  for  a  Judge,  an 
assistant  prosecutor,  a  public  defender,  four 
sheriff's  officers,  detectives  who  aid  the  at- 
torneys, a  stenographer,  a  court  clerk,  count- 
lees  Jurors  (12  to  deUberate,  two  alternatives 
and  a  panel  of  himdreds  to  select  those  14 
from),  as  well  as  the  upkeep  of  a  court- 
room. Should  the  defendant  t>e  convicted 
there  will  be  a  taxpayer  financed  appeal  in 
most  cases,  without  regard  for  whether  the 
defendant  has  been  sentenced  to  confine- 


ment or   whether   meritorious  legal  Issuas 
exist. 

Such  substantial  costs  may  be  toleraUs 
for  the  murder  cases  Columbo  solves.  But 
If  we  are  not  prepared  to  Incarcerate  a 
criminal  for  years,  and  If  his  convictions 
aro  subject  to  expungement,  then  we  ought 
to  rethink  which  charges  deserve  indict- 
ment and  formal  Jury  trial. 

SHACKLED  JTrSTICX — BOMX  SOLtTTIONS 

Because  cwrectlonal  institutions  an 
crowded,  persons  labeled  criminals  after  ex- 
pensive grand  Jtiry  trial  proceedings  u% 
rarely  incarcerated  long.  The  public  safety, 
a  concern  for  civil  liberties  and  the  drive  to 
economize  all  require  a  statutory  Changs 
in  the  classiflcation  of  certain  crimes.  Only 
by  reducing  those  crimes  to  petty  offensM 
can  society  Insure  that  real  criminals  retnatn 
In  custody. 

Although  the  terminology  differs  fron 
state  to  state,  lawbreakers  usually  are  treat- 
ed either  as  acctised  criminals,  who  are  ex- 
posed to  potential  long-term  imprisonment, 
or  as  disorderly  persons,  who  face  only  flnst 
and  brief  imprisonment  in  local  Jails  or  work- 
houses. 

The  accused  criminal  receives  a  full  pano- 
ply of  rights — indictment  by  grand  Jury,  Mai 
by  petit  Jury,  defense  attorneys  appointed  for 
indigents  and  appeals  supported  by  taxpayers 
if  the  convicted  person  lacks  funds  to  sp- 
peal  on  his  own.  The  accused  petty  offender, 
on  the  other  hand,  receives  summary  treat- 
ment before  a  magistrate,  much  the  same  u 
that  faced  by  a  traffic  violator. 

Obviously  the  process  for  Judging  dlsoidsr- 
ly  persons  is  quicker  and  chetq>er  than  the 
elaborate  constitutional  rituals  of  trial.  Ths 
rationale  for  abridging  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused petty  offender  Is  that  there  Is  less  at 
stake  for  him  than  for  the  criminal. 

Many  actions  now  called  crimes  carry  long 
potential  sentences  on  the  law  books,  but  no 
substantial  sentences  in  practice.  In  my  ex- 
perience as  a  public  defender,  appellate  i«- 
search  aide  and  prosecutor,  I  have  observed 
that  certain  crimes  are  rarely  treated  by  in- 
carceration and  therefore  should  be  reduosd 
to  disorderly  persons  offenses. 

They  Include  possession  of  drugs  (mari- 
juana, hashish,  oocain,  heroin,  pills)  In 
quantities  that  sell  for  less  than  (2,000;  salss 
of  the  so-called  soft  drugs  (marijuana,  hash- 
ish, pills)  for  less  than  $3,000;  sales  of  ob- 
scene materials,  even  to  minors;  first  offenses 
of  cashing  bad  checks,  or  fraud  or  forgery  or 
embezzlement  schemes  netting  under  $6,000; 
or  first  offenses  of  breaking  and  entering, 
larceny,  receiving  stolen  property  or  other 
nonviolent  crimes  netting  imder  $5,000. 
Cutting  the  caseload 
Redefining  these  crimes  to  petty  offensas 
would  cut  the  caseload  of  county  Judges  and 
prosecutors  in  half.  This  alone  would  have 
funds,  since  municipal  hearings  are  far 
cheaper  and  shorter  than  Jury  trials.  Ths 
decreased  caseload  would  reduce  the  need  to 
bargain  for  guilty  pleas,  and  would  Insure 
defendants  speedier  trials.  The  public  safety 
would  not  be  Jeopardized  by  making  law  of 
what  is  now  common  practice,  because  pro- 
spective defendants  already  know  the  score. 
The  rights  of  the  accused  petty  offender, 
though  abridged  in  fOTmallties,  would  stUl 
Include  a  fair  trial  before  an  Impartial  mag- 
istrate. Numerous  charges  punishable  by  up 
to  su  months  in  JaU  already  are  decided  by 
magistrates  under  the  current  system.  More- 
over, a  disorderly  persons  conviction  does  not 
carry  the  stigma  of  a  criminal  conviction.  U 
need  not  appear  on  most  Job  applications.  It 
could  not  be  used  for  Impeachment  pur* 
poses  in  subsequent  trials. 

For  those  actions  remaining  as  crimes — 
robberies,  rapes,  possession  of  weapons,  as- 
saults with  serious  injiu'ies,  repeat  offenses 
of  nonviolent  crimes — I  would  prescribe  a 
statutory  minimum  sentenoe.  The  proseou- 
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tor  should  not  be  permitted  to  plea  bargain 
for  a  term  below  the  statutory  minimum, 
although — Importantly — the  judge  should 
be  permitted  to  waive  the  minimum  for 
teasons  stated  at  the  time  of  sentencing  (for 
example,  duress  in  committing  the  crime, 
or  exceptional  services  to  law  enforcement 
after  apprehension) . 

The  concept  of  parole  for  convicted 
criminals  should  be  eliminated.  The  sen- 
tencing Judge  has  a  pre-sentence  report  con- 
taining all  the  Information  needed  to  Impose 
sentence.  The  Inmate's  subsequent  behavior 
at  the  penal  institution  is  not  sufficiently 
predictive  of  his  conduct  in  society  to  be  a 
determining  factor  in  the  length  of  incar- 
ceration. 

Proponents  of  the  parole  system  offer  a 
variety  of  Inadequate  rationales.  The  first — 
that  sentences  should  be  modified  if  rehabil- 
itation progresses  well — relies  on  the 
eiToneous  assumptions  that  prisons  can 
change  criminals  and  that  a  penitentiary 
staff  can  predict  which  Inmates  will  not  re- 
turn to  crime. 

The  second  rationale — that  the  disparate 
sentences  of  different  Judges  should  be  ad- 
justed— addresses  a  real  problem  with  an 
lii^>roper  solution.  Parole  does  not  quiet 
prisoner  resentment  by  equalizing  sen- 
tences. Rather,  it  allows  inmates  to  focus 
hostlUty  on  the  parole  board.  A  system  of 
statutory  minimum  sentences  would  im- 
prove sentencing  uniformity.  Should  further 
equallzmg  be  needed  It  should  be  called 
just  that  and  should  be  done  by  an  equali- 
sation board  at  the  start  of  the  prisoner's 
term,  not  mid-way  through.  Additionally, 
the  governor  of  a  state  could  exercise  a 
pardon-like  power  to  modify  sentences  in 
truly  exceptional  cases  of  injustice. 

The  third  rationale  for  a  parole  system  Is 
that  it  enables  correctionsa  authorities  to 
better  control  the  behavior  of  inmates  In 
the  institution.  Other  mechanisms  of  con- 
trol exist — for  example,  a  system  of  cell 
blocks  with  gradually  improving  privileges 
and  amenities.  Prisoners  would  be  assigned 
on  the  basis  of  their  conduct.  This,  plus 
"good  time"  and  "work  time"  credits,  would 
reward  a  cooperative  Inmate  adequately.  Co- 
operation should  not  be  confused  with  ref- 
(smatlon. 

An  improved  criminal  justice  system 
would  retain  a  place  for  experimental  re- 
habilitation programs,  but  eligibility  in  such 
projects  would  be  lUnited  to  volunteers  or 
to  those  convicted  as  disorderly  persons. 
Thus,  a  yoimg  man  or  woman  convicted  of 
possession  of  heroin  or  a  first-offender  lar- 
ceny would  be  offered  the  chance  to  reside 
at  a  community-based  half-way  house  or 
drug  treatment  program  in  lieu  of  a  maxi- 
mum jail  term  of  up  to  six  months. 

The  probation  department  and  citizen 
volunteer  progr,ams  could  serve  i  useful  role 
with  some  nonviolent  offender*  %t  present, 
probation  is  much  overworked,  tt  Is  often 
used  as  a  cop-out  by  Judges  who  seek  a 
compromise  between  Jail  and  the  lack  of  any 
sanction  whatever  on  those  too  poor  to  pay 
fines. 

Jails  should  be  expanded  and  workhouses 
built  for  these  lesser  offenders.  Service  pro- 
grams should  be  Instituted  in  lieu  of  fines  for 
some  offenses.  Probation  shoiild  be  reserved 
for  those  who  are  likely  to  respond  well  to 
It.  In  general,  probationers  also  should  be 
young.  There  Is  something  ridiculous  about 
sentencing  a  46-year-old  professional  con 
artist  to  probation  with  a  22-year-old  social 
worker. 

MAINTAIinNG  cxnnEUNxs 

The  need  to  decriminalize  certain  activities 
has  been  recognized  by  many  prosecutors  on 
an  ad  hoc,  or  discretionary  basis.  Although 
prosecutors  are  reluctant  to  admit  publicly 
that  there  are  classes  of  cases  not  pursued, 
nearly  every  office  maintains  guidelines  to 
determine  which  c(»nplaint8  for  indictable 
offenses  will  be  presented  to  the  grand  jury. 


In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  example,  thefts 
under  $2.60  or  possession  of  small  amounts 
of  marijuana  almost  never  are  indicted  al- 
though statutes  make  such  Indictments 
possible.  In  Manhattan  the  law  makes  pos- 
session of  stolen  cars  and  possession  of  mari- 
juana for  personal  use  felonies  but  these 
coDunonly  occurring  events  are  routinely 
rejected  for  Indictment.  Many  jurisdictions 
do  not  process  as  crimes  cases  of  adultery, 
bigamy,  nonsupport,  fornication,  criminal 
libel,  incest,  pornography  sales,  one-on-one 
assault,  death  by  auto  and  shady  business 
deals  which  can  be  characterized  as  "civil 
action  in  disguise." 

Some  prosecutors  in  New  Jersey  and  other 
States  have  set  up  so-called  diversionary  pro- 
grams on  their  own  because  of  Inaction  by 
the  legislatures.  The  object  of  such  programs 
Is  to  sidetrack  the  prosecution  of  certain  ac- 
cused persons  and  Impose  an  Informal  pro- 
bationary status  without  trial.  If  the  partici- 
pant In  the  divisional  program  isn't  arrested 
again  for  a  stipulated  period  of  time  the 
(ffiglnal  charge  will  be  dismissed  and  he  will 
have  no  criminal  record.  If  the  participant 
becomes  relnvolved  with  the  law,  prosecution 
of  the  complaint  will  be  resumed. 

Such  diversionary  programs  are  a  promis- 
ing approach  when  they  result  from  a  statute 
that  is  uniformly  applicable  around  a  state. 
In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  the  legislature 
has  provided  such  program  for  first  offenders 
accused  of  simple  possession  of  drugs. 

But  the  ad  hoc  approach  of  individual 
prosecutors  is  less  successful,  because  there 
isn't  any  central  registry  to  assure  that  an 
accused  gets  only  one  free  bite  of  the  apple. 
Furthermore,  the  ad  hoc  approach  forces 
a  prosecutor  to  take  positions  that  could 
land  him  under  Indictment  for  nonfeasance 
In  office  If  the  administration  changes. 

Even  statutory,  uniformly-t^iplled  diver- 
sionary programs  have  substantial  drawbacks. 
They  may  place  the  state  at  a  disadvantage 
in  proving  its  case  if  prosecution  must  be 
resumed  after  a  long  delay.  And  so  long  as 
crimes  remain  on  the  book^t  seems  fair  to 
impose  some  sanction,  however  minimal,  for 
violating  them. 

Transferring  less  critical  criminal  matters 
to  the  disorderly  persons  category  is  prefer- 
able to  abandoning  all  prosecution  because 
records  are  maintained  and  some  penalties 
may  be  Imposed.  Certain  defendants  will  seek 
out  rehabilitation  programs  in  lieu  of  serv- 
ing even  minimal  jail  time. 

The  present  criminal  justice  system  \s 
tied  in  knots.  It  is  time  for  the  legislation  to 
begin  untangling  the  skein. 


SENATE  AND  HOUSE  INTELLIGENCE 
INVESTIGATIONS  SHOULD  BE 
HALTED 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now,  I  have  seriously  doubted 
the  advisability  of  continuing  the  con- 
gressional investigations  into  the  CIA 
and  other  segments  of  the  Nation's  in- 
telligence commimity.  Now  that  CIA  Di- 
rector William  E.  Colby  has  been  re- 
placed and  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  has  been  relieved  of  his  post 
as  the  President's  National  Security  Ad- 
visor, I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  call 
a  halt  to  both  the  Senate  and  House  in- 
telligence investigations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  investigat- 
ing committee,  I  can  attest  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  turning  up  no  new  material 
that  would  assist  anyone  in  drafting  leg- 
islation for  a  more  effective  and  more 
ethical  intelligence  operation.  In  fact,  I 
believe  the  congressional  investigations 
into  intdligence  activities  are  now  be- 
coming counterproductive.  I  believe  if 


they  are  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely 
that  they  will  do  serious  harm  to  this 
Nation's  intelligence  activities  and  there- 
fore to  its  security. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Senate's  investi- 
gation most  of  our  time  has  been  ex- 
pended in  attempting  to  trace  down  long- 
past  actions  by  the  CIA  aimed  at  the 
asssissination  of  Cuban  dictator  Fidel 
Castro  and  other  foreign  leaders.  The  in- 
formation which  has  been  imcovered  is 
hazy  and  indecisive  in  many  respects.  I 
can  say  definitely  that  it  in  no  way  sup- 
ports Senator  Chttrch's  contention  that 
the  CIA  functioned  in  the  imcontrolled 
fashion  of  a  "rogue  elephant"  for  many 
years  of  its  existence. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  enough  is  enough.  I  believe  we  have 
given  the  congressional  investigators  all 
the  time  they  should  need  to  look  into 
the  operations  of  the  intelligence  com- 
mimitles  in  the  hope  of  finding  areas  that 
could  be  corrected  or  improved  through 
legislative  action.  Any  further  probing 
into  these  sensitive  affairs  can  only  prove 
harmful  to  the  United  States  and  to  free- 
dom everywhere. 


ALABAMA  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  which  was  mailed 
to  Alabamlans  by  Governor  Wallace  in 
support  of  the  Alabama  Environmental 
Quality  Association. 

The  AEQA  was  formed  by  a  small 
group  of  concerned  Alabamlans  over  10 
years  ago,  before  environmental  concerns 
came  into  vogue.  They  have  taken  the 
lead  in  studying  environmental  issues, 
and  can  take  much  of  the  credit  for  Ala- 
bama's lead  in  the  area  of  environmental 
law. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Gover- 
nor Wallace's  letter  and  the  AEQA 
pamphlet  "Your  Little  Comer  of  the 
World"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  or  Alabama, 
GovKKNoa's  Orricx, 
Montgomery.  September  26,  197S. 

Mt  Fellow  Alabamiams:  We  in  Alabama 
have  a  story  to  tell  ovir  luttlon.  It  is  a  story 
about  people  who  did  not  sit  back  and  wait 
for  government  to  come  up  with  all  the 
aitswers. 

Over  ten  years  ago  a  few  concerned  citi- 
zens formed  the  Alabama  Environmental 
Quality  Association  to  find  solutions  to  our 
environmental  problems.  Armed  only  with 
initiative  and  pride,  they  built  a  model  pro- 
gram for  America  which  now  Involves  lit- 
erally thousands  of  people  throughout  oui 
state. 

This  grassroots  program — the  vMy  essence 
of  democracy — Is  helping  to  bring  orderly 
growth  and  a  quality  life  to  Alabama. 

I  hope  that  you  wlU  stvidy  the  enclosed 
material  and  join  with  this  organization 
which  is  concerned  about  our  environment 
and  matches  that  concern  with  responsible 
action. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oeobok  C.  Wallace. 

Grocemor. 

ToxTB  LrrTLE  Coamx  or  the  Wobld 
All  too  often  we  read  that  Alabama  ranks 
forty-ninth  in  the  nation  In  tbls — or  fiftieth 
in  the  nation  in  that. 
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W«  nnly  hMtr  about  It  when  Alabama  be- 
oomM  •  recognized  leader — and  w«  do  have 
tlM*  distinction  In  a  number  of  fields.  We'd 
Ilka  to  thara  with  you  one  of  those  suooees 
stories. 

Long  before  the  environment  became  a 
critical  Issue  and  a  common  subject  for  cof- 
fsa-hteak  chit  chat,  a  group  of  Alabamlans 
Jolnsd  together  to  pioneer  an  environmental 
pragnm  and  Insxirs  that  any  develc^ment 
In  our  state  would  be  compatible  with  a 
quaUty  Ufe. 

"Riat  movement  became  the  Alabama  En- 
TlJonmiMital  Quality  Aasoclatlon.  a  nonprofit, 
sduoatlooal  cmd  public  service  organization. 
-  ABQA  brought  together  citizens,  government. 
Interested  organizations,  business  and  indus- 
try to  oomhat  pollution  of  our  air,  earth  and 
.water. 

And  the  results  have  been  astounding.  En- 
vironmental laws  on  the  books  for  years  have 
been  dusted  off  and  are  being  enforced. 

Public  attention  has  been  focused  on  strip- 
mining,  which  l>eoame  the  subject  of  recent 
regulatory  legislation. 

Serlotis  study  is  being  given  to  a  concept 
for  conversion  of  garbage  to  steam  power  in 
Alabama  which  win  contribute  to  stdld  waste 
dlqwsal  and  energy  conservation. 

Oongress  now  has  before  it  a  proposal  for  a 
zkatlonal  scenic  trail  for  hiking — a  route  fol- 
lowed through  Central  and  South  Alabama 
by  the  17th  Century  natw^allst  and  artist, 
WUllam  Bartiam. 

Publications  are  available  on  a  wide  range 
of  ecological  concerns.  A  sampling  might  in- 
clude: guidance  in  organizing  community 
recycling  programs;  information  for  the  lay- 
man on  surface  miTitng  and  reclamation; 
Identification  of  resources  and  resource  per- 
sons In  Alabama  active  in  environmental  af- 
fairs. 

Regional  Councils  cover  Alabcuna  monitor- 
ing potential  concerns  and  actively  conduct- 
ing community  environmental  programs 
with  the  direct  assistance  of  an  AEQA  Field 
Bepreaentatlve. 

An  anniMil  awuds  program  recognlz]^ 
outstanding  achievement  has  led  to  spirited 
competition  among  businesses,  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  state  agencies. 

National  personalities  like  Interior  Secre- 
taries Walter  Hlckel  and  Rogers  Morton,  Dr. 
Wemher  von  Braun,  Russell  Train,  head  of 
the  VS.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  Jules  Bergman,  ABC  News  Science  Editor 
have  visited  AEQA  to  lecture  and  to  learn. 
They  have  been  unanimous  in  their  acclaim 
for  Alabama's  program. 

Tbtm  are  dozens  of  other  examples  but 
these  convey  the  wide  range  of  AEQA's  ac- 
oomiHlshments.  The  Alabama  Environmental 
QuaUty  Association,  In  this  decade,  has  had 
a  mighty  Impact  on  environmental  affairs. 
We  have  been  successful  because  it  is  a  grass- 
roots movement  made  up  of  people.  Our 
funding  has  been  from  grassroots  contribu- 
tions and  limited  governmental  assistance. 
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THE  CONSEQUENCES  OP  BUSING  ' 

Mr.  BAKE*  Ir.  President,  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Star  calling  for  the  courts  to  take 
note  of  the  consequences  of  busing  is 
both  timely  and  appropriate.  I.  too,  be- 
lieve that  it  is  time  for  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary to  remedy  its  mistake  and  to  seek 
redemption  at  the  bar  of  public  justice 
by  dispensing  with  court-ordered  busing. 

If  the  courts  do  not  reverse  their 
stand.  I  expect  that  Congress  again  will 
try,  as  we  have  tried  so  often,  to  pro- 
hibit statutorily  busing  beyond  neighbor- 
hood schMb  to  achieve  a  racial  balance. 
And  ther^kjbe  ultimate  solution  of  a 
constitutiotial  amendment,  which  is  the 


focus  of  the  ongoing  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings.  But  the  preferred  course, 
in  my  opinion.  Is  for  the  courts  to  take 
stock  of  the  ravages  of  busing  upon 
American  education,  and  to  undo  the  ju- 
dicial mischief  which  they  have  perpe- 
trated. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  distress 
prompted  by  busing  in  Louisville,  Bos- 
ton, and  other  American  cities,  and  in 
view  of  the  societal  burdens  and  disrup- 
tions encoimtered  by  my  Tennessee  con- 
stituency as  massive,  judicially  ordered 
busing  plans  have  been  Implemented.  I 
find  it  noteworthy  that  the  Boston  plan 
apparently  has  resulted  in  increased  seg- 
regation. The  Star  editorial,  which  is  en- 
titled "  'Missing'  in  Boston,"  notes  that 
due  to  transfers  from  public  to  paro- 
chial schools,  and  to  approximately  5,000 
students  who  have  apparently  dropped 
out  of  school  altogether,  white  enroll- 
ment   in    Boston    public    schools    has 
dropped  from  57  to  48  percent  in  the 
wake  of  2  years  of  court-ordered  busing. 
The  editorial  ■  correctly  questions,  in 
my  opinion,  as  to  "what  profit  there  may 
be  in  policies  that  in  the  pursuit  of  inte- 
grated schools  serve  to  segregate  them 
further"  and  asks  how  many  similar  ex- 
periences must  we  incur  before  the  courts 
will   take  note  that  busing  is   placing 
many  school  systems  "beyond  the  reach 
of    meaningful    desegregation."    These 
sentiments  capture  the  essence  of  one 
effect  of  the  mechanistic  busing  of  chil- 
dren to  achieve  a  racial  balance,  a  pol- 
icy which  the  Star  labels  as   "wrong 
headed,"  and  one  which  I  prefer  to  call 
judicial  mischief. 

Thus,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  Is  taking  a  new  look  at 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  to 
prohibit  the  assignment  of  students  to 
schools  other  than  that  nearest  their 
residence:  and  I  am  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor  the  Tower  and  Roth  resolutions 
proposing  such  an  amendment.  Further- 
more, I  am  encouraged  by  the  President's 
recent  directive  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  HEW  to  study  alternatives  to 
busing  that  would  achieve  reasonable 
desegregation  and  provide  equal  access 
to  quality  education.  These  initiatives  are 
promising,  and  I  support  them;  but  we 
must  look  to  the  Federal  courts  them- 
selves for  Immediate  relief  from  the  racial 
and  social  divisiveness,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  quality  education  that  has  been 
caused  by  court-ordered  busing. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  been  exceedingly  lucky  during 
the  course  of  the  busing  experience.  By 
and  large,  our  coimtry  has  been  the  for- 
tunate beneficiary  of  responsible  officials, 
careful  law  enforcement,  and  vociferous, 
but  restrained  citizenry  as  we  have  faced 
the  busing  issue.  Our  luck,  however,  may 
soon  nm  out;  and  I  think  that  It  Is  time 
for  the  Federal  courts  to  reconsider  the 
busing  precedent  in  the  light  that  busing 
not  only  has  nothing  to  do  with  reducing 
Institutional  segregation  and  insuring 
equality  of  opportunity,  but  also  imder- 
mines  parent  participation  and  public 
support,  which  contributes  significantly 
to  a  qmdity  public  school  education. 

Finally,  as  has  been  widely  recoimized 
since  the  1964  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education,  the 
achievement  of  school  desegregation  and 


true  equality  of  opportunity  requiiw 
much  more  than  legislation  and  court 
decisions;  It  requires  an  advancement  In 
public  attitude  and  belief.  Since  that  1954 
decision,  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
areas  of  voting  rights,  open  housing, 
equal  employment  opportunity,  and  in 
the  elimination  of  the  so-called  separats 
but  equal  schools.  These  initiatives  hav« 
enjoyed  the  significant  and  widespread 
support  of  a  wide  segment  of  American 
people;  but  I  fear  that  massive  busing,  by 
placing  an  imconsclonable  burden  upon 
schoolchildren  and  their  parents,  is 
poisoning  the  atmosphere  for  further 
progress  and  the  new  generation  to  whom 
we  must  look  for  final  resolution  in  the 
area  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  commend  the  Washington  Star  edi- 
torial to  our  colleagues.  I  support  the 
sentiments  contained  therein,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  26,  1075] 
"MissiNo"  IN  Boston 
Some  5.000  students,  black  as  well  as  whiter 
are  officially  listed  as  "missing"  this  year  from 
the  Boston  public  schools.  Together  with  sev- 
eral thousand  official  transfers  from  public  to 
parochial  schools,  they  acooimt  for  the  sad- 
dening but  unsurprising  news  that  after  two 
years  of  accelerated  racial  cross-busing  the 
Boston  schools  are  tipping  toward  a  black 
majority.  In  two  years,  this  noble  experiment 
has  reduced  white  enrollment  from  57  to  40 
per  cent. 

One  mentions  these  sad  fig;ures  with  reluc- 
tance, "niere  is  an  intimidating  kind  of  moral 
obloquy  in  store  for  anyone  who  talks  about 
practical  consequences  in  this  matter, 
And  of  co\irse,  the  usual  alibis  are  being 
readied.  Prof.  Robert  Dentler  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, who  has  assisted  Federal  Judge 
Arthur  Garrity  in  overseeing  the  desegrega- 
tlon  program,  has  "cautioned"  reporters,  we 
note,  against  drawing  sweeping  concluslaiis 
from  the  figures — which,  incidentally,  w«e 
withheld  for  a  time  in  the  hope  that  these 
conclusions  could  be  made  less  obvious.  The 
professor,  who  is  dean  of  the  school  of  edu- 
cation at  BC,  said  some  of  the  changes  might 
be  traced  to  "normal  demographic  patterns." 
And  so  some  may  be. 

There  Is  an  entirely  human  and  quite  com- 
passionate double  standard  at  work  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  Boston  figures.  Those  who 
encourage  Judges  and  school  officials  to  over- 
come their  fears  about  cross-busing  are  quick 
to  seize  upon  evidence  that  it  is  working  well, 
but  slow  to  draw  sad  conclusions  from  un- 
favorable figures. 

In  fact,  it  really  doesnt  matter  whether 
the  melancholy  figures  from  Boston  are  read 
to  indicate  significant  resistance  to  a  dis- 
ruption of  neighborhood  school  patterns,  or 
are  seen  as  the  result  of  "normal  demogn4>hlo 
patterns."  Either  way,  they  raise  the  questloa 
of  what  profit  there  may  be  in  policies  that 
in  the  pursuit  of  integrated  schools  serve  to 
segregate  them  further. 

However  one  Interprets  the  Boston  figures^ 
they  lend  »irgency  to  an  already  urgent  mes- 
sage. It  should  be  federal  (and  state)  policy 
to  attract  all  children. to  good  schools,  not 
to  ship  them  off  to  schools  perceived  by  their 
parents  as  bad  ones,  from  which  they  are 
shortly  reported,  "missing." 

Prof.  James  Ooleman,  who  Is  sometimes 
thought  of  as  the  architect  of  cross-biisln^ 
has  been  saying  so  for  some  time.  But  hla 
warnings  arouse  a  chorus  of  quibbling  and 
comidalnt  over  his  figiires  and  his  conclu- 
sions. The  orylog  need,  in  any  case,  is  for  tM 
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courts  to  take  note — to  have  the  flexibility 
to  take  note — of  practical  consequences.  In  a 
1MB  emotion-ridden  problem,  that  need  would 
not  be  disputed.  Yet  it  continues  to  be  dis- 
puted in  every  city  where  the  courts  are 
pursuing  this  wrong-headed  policy.  How 
many  school  systems,  along  vTlth  Boston's 
must  be  put  beyond  the  reach  of  meaningful 
dflsegiegatlon  before  the  risk  begins  to  reg- 
ister? 


LIABILITY     INSURANCE     FOR     NU- 
CLEAR POWER  ACCIDENTS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  Congress 
will  soon  take  up  the  issue  of  liability 
insurance  for  nuclear  power  accidents. 
We  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
the  liability  limit  which  is  provided  to 
the  nuclear  industry  imder  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  should  be  renewed  for  an- 
other 10  years. 

Price-Anderson's  liability  celling  was 
enacted  with  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
moting nuclear  power.  At  the  time  of  en- 
actment, in  the  mid-1950s,  this  goal 
seemed  salutary.  But  today,  when  we 
have  learned  so  much  more  about  the 
great  hazards  inherent  in  atomic  energy, 
it  is  not  appropriate  that  we  perpetuate 
the  false  economic  environment  of  the 
Price- Anderson  liability  limit. 

Significantly,  It  is  not  only  questions 
of  reactor  safety  which  put  the  nuclear 
option  in  doubt.  It  is,  in  addition,  ques- 
tions of  waste  management,  of  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation,  even  of  the  via- 
bility of  our  civil  liberties,  that  are  in- 
volved in  a  nuclear  power  future. 

Mr.  President,  even  in  its  original  for- 
mulation, the  Price-Anderson  liability 
limit  was  meant  to  be  only  a  temporary 
stimulant.  It  is  understandable  that  the 
nuclear  industry  does  not  want  to  give  up 
this  unique  protection.  But  with  industry 
assurances  on  all  sides  that  nuclear  pow- 
er is  safe  and  economical,  it  is  time 
to  remove  the  liability  shield. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
sets  of  questions  and  answers  about  the 
Price-Anderson  Act.  The  first  has  been 
prepared  by  my  staff.  The  second  is  by 
Hugh  Nash,  senior  editor  of  "Not  Man 
Apart,"  the  newspaper  of  Friends  of  the 
Earth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNTRODTTCnON 

One  early  opponent  to  nuclear  power  said : 
'We  have  been  launched  headlong  into  the 
peaceful  atom  program  not  by  reason,  but  by 
»n  insurance  policy." 

He  was  talking  about  the  Price-Anderson 
Act.  This  public  law,  although  It  Is  UtUe 
faiown,  has  had  immeasurable  effect  on 
America's  energy  decisions. 

Price-Anderson  deals  with  the  terrible 
damages  that  coxUd  follow  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent. It  was  written  to  shield  nuclear  Indus- 
tries from  the  huge  damage  claims  which 
might  follow  such  an  accident. 

The  Act  provides  funds,  mostly  In  taxpayer 
money,  to  compensate  the  victims  of  an  ac- 
cident. But  it  limits  these  funds  to  an 
amount  much  less  than  possible  total  dam- 
ages. 

More  Important,  the  Act  suspends  the  cltl- 
»n'8  right  to  sue  for  full  compensation  from 
those  responsible  for  the  accident. 

The  accompanying  series  of  questions  and 
answers  explains  the  Price-Anderson  Act  and 
t«U«  why  I  beUeve  the  Act  must  be  changed. 


I  believe  the  nuclear  industry  mxist  accept 
the  responsibility  of  full  llabUlty — not  only 
In  order  to  protect  the  public,  but  also 
to  assure  that  we  make  the  right  energy 
choices. 

Harold  P.  Green,  an  attorney  respected  by 
both  sides  In  the  nuclear  power  contro- 
versy, has  written  eloquently  about  the 
meaning  of  the  Price -Anderson  Act.  He  says : 

"The  fact  that  the  technology  exists  and 
grows  only  because  of  Price-Anderson  has 
been  artfully  concealed  from  public  view  so 
that  consideration  of  the  indemnity  legisla- 
tion wovUd  not  trigger  public  debate  as  to 
whether  nuclear  power  was  needed  and 
whether  its  risks  were  acceptable." 

"It  is  remarkable  that  the  atomic  energy 
establishment  has  been  so  successfiil  in  pro- 
curing public  acceptance  of  nuclear  power 
in  view  of  the  extraordinary  risks  of  the 
technology  that  are  so  thoroughly  and  In- 
controvertably  documented  by  the  mere 
existence  of  (the  Price -Anderson  Act].". 

Congress  has  the  opportunity  this  year 
to  rewrite  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  If  enough 
citizens  learn  about  this  law  and  what  It 
means.  Congress  will  rewrite  it. 

QuzsnONs  AND  Answixs  About  the 
Price-Andebson  Act 

1.  What  is  the  Price-Anderson  Act? 

The  Price-Anderson  Act  is  legislation  that 
deals  with  the  consequences  of  a  large-scale 
nuclear  accident.  It  has  two  stated  purposes : 
to  provide  money  for  the  public  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  catastrophe  and  to  protect  the 
nuclear  Industry  from  the  huge  damage 
claims  that  could  result  from  such  a  catas- 
trophe. The  Act  took  effect  in  1957  and  it 
was  renewed  in  1966.  It  wUl  expire  in  1977 
unless  renewed  again,  but  its  provisions  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  all  faculties  that  were  li- 
censed while  it  was  in  effect. 

2.  How  does  it  work? 

First,  it  provides  that  $560  mllUon  wUl  be 
available  on  a  "no-fault  basis  to  pay  public 
damage  claims  following  an  accident.  About 
one-fourth  of  this  coverage  is  provided  by  in- 
surance companies.  The  rest  would  be  paid 
by  the  federal  government. 

Second,  it  prohibits  the  public  from  suing 
utility  companies  or  others  if  the  accident 
causes  more  than  $560  million  In  damages. 
When  they  passed  the  law.  Congressional 
leaders  said  they  would  consider  appropriat- 
ing more  disaster  money  if  damages  exceeded 
$560  million. 

3.  Why  was  it  passed? 

In  1954,  the  government  decided  to  encour- 
age private  industry  to  enter  the  nuclear 
power  business.  Industry  reacted  enthusi- 
astically at  first,  but  then  backed  off.  Electric 
utility  companies  and  manufacturers  like 
General  Electric  and  Westinghouse  studied 
the  damages  that  could  follow  a  large  nuclear 
accident,  and  they  decided  the  risk  was  too 
great.  They  said  that  if  a  catastrophic  acci- 
dent occurred,  they  could  be  bankrupted  by 
public  damage  claims,  since  insurance  com- 
panies refused  (and  stiU  refuse)  to  write  full 
coverage  on  nuclear  plants.  The  companies 
came  to  Congress  and  said  they  needed  pro- 
tection from  public  liability  before  they 
would  build  nuclear  plants.' 

4.  Did  the  companies  really  need  a  liability 
shield? 

When  industry  balked  at  nuclear  power, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ordered  a  fuU 
study  of  the  possible  damages  of  a  nuclear 
accident.  The  study  concluded  that  the  worst 
conceivable  accident  at  that  time  could  kill 
3.400  people,  Injiu-e  43,000,  contaminate  150,- 
000  square  miles,  and  cause  $7  billion  In  prop- 
erty damages.'  Nuclear  supporters  point  out 
that  this  estimate  applies  to  a  very  unlikely 
event:  the  worst  accident  at  the  worst  time  in 
the  worst  weather  and  plant  siting  condi- 
tions. But  further  studies  by  the  AEC  and 
others  produced  even  more  horrific  estimates : 
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133.000  killed  outright,  according  to  a  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  report  on  Detroit's  Fermi 
reactor;  »  or  45,000  killed  with  contamination 
of  an  area  the  size  of  California  and  damages 
from  $17  billion  to  a  conceivable  $280  billion, 
according  to  a  study  initiated  (and  then,  for 
eight  years,  suppressed)  by  the  AEC.*  Even 
the  AEC's  recent,  Rasmussen  study,  which 
many  critics  consider  a  whitewash,  concedes 
possible  damages  of  $6.2  blUion.'  Industry 
recognized  that  even  If  such  accident  were 
extremely  unlikely,  they  posed  an  unaccepta- 
ble risk.  An  accident  on  this  scale,  including 
accidents  less  than  the  worst  case,  could 
bankrupt  even  the  largest  corporations. 

5.  Why  was  the  limit  set  at  $560  million? 
According  to  the  Columbia  University  study 

"Issues  of  Financial  Protection  in  Nuclear 
Activities:"  "In  the  end  the  figure  .  .  .  was 
chosen  because  it  weis  smaU  enough  to  'not 
frighten  this  country  to  death'  but  probably 
large  enough  to  protect  industry."  * 

6.  Is  the  public  covered  in  a  nuclear 
catastrophe? 

If  total  damages  exceed  $560  mUlion,  the 
injured  public  mvist  share  the  money  on  a 
pro-rated  basis.  In  the  worst  accident,  this 
means  Price- Anderson  money  could  provide 
only  a  few  pennys  to  every  dollar.  The  Act 
bars  the  public  from  obtaining  further  relief 
from  the  nuclear  companies.  And  a  citizen's 
private  insurance  does  not  cover  nuclear 
accidents.  "Homeowners"  and  other  policies 
exclude  nuclear  damage  claims. 

If  total  damage  Is  less  than  $560  million, 
or  If  Congress  provides  more  money,  coverage 
could  be  complete,  subject  to  certain  prob- 
lems.' 

7.  What  problems? 

"First,  before  Price-Anderson  mot  sy  can  be 
made  available,  the  government  must  pro- 
claim that  the  accident  is  an  "extraordinary 
nuclear  occurrence."  Price-Anderson's  no- 
fault  provisions,  which  are  meant  to  speed 
relief  to  victims,  do  not  apply  unless  this 
determination  is  made.  And  the  decision  is 
final:  under  Price-Anderson,  no  court  may 
review  lt.» 

Second,  victims  must  accept  the  amount 
offered  by  Insurance  companies  and  the  gov- 
ernment. If  the  victim  feels  he  deserves  more 
than  he's  offered,  he  must  sue  and 
await  Judgment  much  as  though  Prlce- 
Anderson.dld  not  exist.* 

Third,  under  Price-Anderson  the  statute 
of  limitations  is  ten  years.  As  much  as  20 
years  may  pass  from  the  time  of  radiation 
exposxire  until  the  detection  of  cancer  or 
genetic  Injury,  but  after  ten  years,  no  claims 
relating  to  the  accident  will  be  paid." 

Fourth,  even  under  Price- Anderson's  "no- 
fault"  provisions,  the  victim  must  prove  that 
his  damages  and  injuries  result  from  the  acci- 
dent. Radiation  exposure  Is  the  main 
hazard,  and  the  law  is  unclear  on  establish- 
ing proof  of  radiation-induced  health 
damage.  The  government  and  the  insurance 
companies  will  surely  contest  any  claims 
involving  cancer  that  develops  after  an  ac- 
cident. The  case  of  Eklward  Gleason,  a  truck 
dock  worker,  is  instructive.  In  1963,  Gleason 
handled  an  unmarked,  leaking  case  of 
Plutonium  that  was  being  shloped  to  a 
nuclear  facility.  Four  years  later,  he  de- 
veloped a  rare  cancer;  his  hand  and  then  bis 
arm  and  shoulder  were  amputated.  He  sued, 
but  even  though  plutonlum  Is  among  the 
deadliest  of  radioactive  poisons,  company 
insurers  contended  that  Gleason 's  cancer 
could  not  be  proven  to  have  resulted  from 
Ms  contamination.  Gleason's  suit  was  dis- 
missed in  1970  on  statute  of  limitations 
grounds,  although  a  settlement  was  later 
made.  He  died  of  cancer  in  1973  at  the  age 
of  39." 

Fifth,  the  utiUty's  legal  fees  are  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  $660  mlUlon.  as  are  utility 
losses  at  facilities  other  than  the  reactor." 

Finally,  the  promise  of  additional  federal 
disaster  money  is  not  completely  reassuring. 
In  the  past,  appropriations  like  this  have  pro- 
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Tlilad  only  partial  eompenaatlon .  and  have 
baan  aubjact  to  long  delaya.  A  Columbia  TTnl- 
▼anttj  atndy  related  to  Price-Anderson  cites 
tbe  Texaa  City  dlaaster  of  1947.  Some  670 
panona  were  klUed  and  3,800  were  Injiued 
In  an  ezploalon  at  a  gotemment  facility. 
Propel  ty  damage  was  estimated  at  $80  mU- 
Uon  to  tSOO  million  ( 1947  dollars) .  The  Texas 
City  Dlaaster  Belief  Act  was  not  passed  imtU 
elgbt  years  later,  and  In  tbe  Intervening 
time,  tbe  goremment  fought  pubUc  liabil- 
ity claims.  In  the  end,  about  $31  mlUlon 
(19S5  dollars)  was  awarded.  Tbe  study  says: 
"Except  for  limited  benefits  from  Insur- 
ance ...  tbe  vlctlma  were  left  subetantlaUy 
or  oomplettiy  uncompensated  for  a  period 
of  time  from  eight  to  ten  years,  and  then 
In  many  eases  received  grossly  Inadequate 
ocMnpensatlon."  » 

Klmer  Anderson  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  testl- 
fled  In  1974  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  He  described  what  woidd 
h^pen  to  him  In  the  event  of  a  bad  accident 
at  the  nuclear  plant  planned  near  his  home. 
He  explained  that  a  $2  billion  steel  plant 
is  adjacent  to  the  nuclear  faculty.  He  said: 
"I  would  Iw  allowed  pennies  on  the  dol- 
lar— $660  million  does  not  go  very  far  com- 
pared to  $3  billion  for  one  plant,  not  Includ- 
ing any  of  the  other  surrounding  facilities. 
"I  also  would  need  temporary  shelter  at 
best.  A  court  battle  would  definitely  ensue 
because  I  would  not  accept  partial  payment 
for  my  property  because  I  have  spent  31 
years  of  my  life  In  obtaining  that  property. 
"Here  the  problems  get  further  out  of 
band.  Indiana's  Bums  statutes  Indicate 
clearly  at  the  end  of  six  months  my  prop- 
erty could  be  sold  at  a  sheriff's  sale,  and  pos- 
sibly even  the  federal  government  would  want 
me  to  pay  off  my  mortgage  so  that  they  woxOd 
bave  a  clear  tlUe  In  the  case  of  condemna- 
tion. 

"Also  my  credit  rating  would  be  gone.  My 
bank  and  I  would  both  be  short  of  thoiisands 
o*  dollars.  Where  would  I  live  and  on  what? 
Obviously  I  would  be  out  of  a  Job.  I  am  a 
steelworker;  steelworkers  would  be  a  dime  a 
doeen  In  northwestern  Indiana. 

"To  complicate  matters,  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  In  Hammond,  Ind.,  Ls  at  least  two 
years  behind.  Additional  hardships  would  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  entire  process.  .  .  ."  " 
8.  Shouldn't  Price-Anderson  provide  more 
money? 

Everyone  Involved  with  Price-Anderson 
legislation  has  conceded  that  damages  in  a 
nuclear  catastrophe  could  exceed  the  $560 
million  Umlt,  perhaps  by  many  times.  The 
vMy  existence  of  the  Act  and  the  Umlt  are 
evidence  of  this.  A  report  by  the  govem- 
msnt's  Congressional  Research  Service  sug- 
gests several  reasons  we  might  want  to  raise 
the  $660  million  celling; 

Since  the  ceUtng  was  set,  in  1957.  the  real 
value  ct  the  $660  mlUion  has  been  eroded  by 
Inflation. 

Beactors  are  now  larger,  accumulating 
more  radioactive  poisons  during  their  opera- 
tion. 

Population  density  has  increased  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  reactors.  More  reactors  are 
being  Iraut  ctoaer  to  major  cities.  The  Ras- 
mussen  report  says  16  million  people  are  lo- 
cated within  20  miles  of  current  or  planned 
muimt  plants.  The  Indian  Point  reSctors  are 
34  miles  from  New  York  City. 

The  study  suggests  that  an  appropriate  in- 
crease of  no-fault  coverage,  taking  into  ac- 
coimt  these  factors,  might  require  a  new  ceU- 
Ing  ct  around  $3  blUlon.  (The  study  was 
wrttten  In  June.  1973.) >■ 

9.  Would  $8  bllllcm  be  enough? 

The  public  would  be  better  protected  with 
a  higher  Price-Anderson  celling.  But  as  long 
as  any  llabUlty  cut-<^  is  retained,  protection 
remains  incon^lete.  The  Industry  would  stUl 
be  shielded  from  the  fuu  risks  of  nuclear 
power  whUe  the  public  would  still  be  exposed 
*o  those  risks,  nus  would  perpetuate  the 
arUflclal  economy  of  nuclear  power. 
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10.  What's  "artificial"  about  nuclear  power 
economics? 

Price-Anderson  created  an  artificial  legal 
and  economic  situation.  After  the  Act  was 
passed,  the  nuclear  industry,  in  its  policy- 
making, no  longer  had  to  consider  the  full 
risks  of  nuclear  power.  This  doesn't  mean 
the  companies  became  reckless. 
But  consider: 

Before  Price-Anderson  was  passed,  the  In- 
dvistry  voted  against  nuclear  power.  The 
companies,  even  though  they  were  enthusi- 
astic about  the  nuclear  alternative  (and 
about  the  subsidies  the  government  was 
offering).  Judged  in  the  end  that  atomic 
energy  was  too  dangerous.  They  made  that 
decision  on  the  hard-headed  basis  that  in- 
surance firms,  the  risk  experts,  refused  to 
provide  full  coverage;  and  their  own  assets 
could  not  bear  the  financial  consequences  of 
a  bad  accident. 

After  Price-Anderson  was  passed,  indus- 
try decisions  on  nuclear  power  no  longer 
reflected  the  full  risks  of  the  technology — 
even  though  the  risks  were  still  there.  The 
nuclear  power  Industry  has  grown,  not  be- 
cause it  was  competitive,  but  because  risks 
(and  many  costs,  like  fuel  production  and 
waste  disposal)  have  been  socialized,  while 
profit  (Insofar  as  nuclear  energy  has  pro- 
duced any)  remains  private.  Without  Price- 
Anderson,  nuclear  power  would  not  have 
grown  until  its  gains  were  In  better  balance 
with  its  risks." 

The  corollary  effect  is  even  more  impor- 
tant :  without  Price-Anderson,  we  would  have 
had  the  money  and  the  impetus  to  develop 
the  clean  energy  technologies  that  have  been 
starved  of  research  funds  while  we  were  mak- 
ing our  $50  billion  commitment  to  nuclear 
energy." 

11.  What  should  be  done? 
We  should  restore  the  citizen's  right  to 
sue  for  damages  above  the  no-fault  limit. 
The  no-fault  provUlon  Itself  should  he  re- 
tained, and  the  amount  of  money  available 
under  this  provision  shoiild  be  Increased. 
In  addition,  the  statute  of  limitations  should 
be  extended,  and  the  states  should  be  as- 
sured of  the  right  to  set  Indemnity  stand- 
ards higher  than  the  federal  minimum. 

In  thU  way,  the  full  risks  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy will  be  borne  by  industry  as  well  as 
the  public. 

The  nuclear  utilities  and  manufacturers 
tell  us  that  their  technology  is  safe  and  de- 
sirable. If  that's  true,  these  companies  should 
be  able  to  build  and  operate  their  plants 
without  special  immunity  from  liability. 

If  the  technicians  and  businessmen  who 
know  nuclear  energy  best  say  that  It  is  too 
dangerous  for  "their  shareholders,  then  It  Is 
too  dangerous  for  our  citizens. 
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SomQTTOTES 

"If  there  were  1.000  reactors  operating  and 
the  probability  for  a  major  accident  were 
one  In  a  million  per  reactor  year,  the  proba- 
bUity  would  be  less  than  one  In  33  that  tucb 
an  accident  would  occur  at  one  at  more  »- 
actors  during  the  30-year  lifespan  of  the 
reactors."— "Study  of  the  Reactor  Licensing 
Process,"  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Octo- 
ber 1973. 

"When  the  Joint  Committee  considered 
extension  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act  in  1968. 
the  committee  reported  that  one  of  the  Act*! 
objectives  had  been  achieved — the  deterrent 
to  industrial  participation  In  the  atomic 
energy  program  had  been  removed  by  elim- 
inating the  threat  of  large  liability  claims." 
— Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  In  testimony  January  31,  1974, 
before  JCAE. 

"The  Act  thus  did  not  fully  achieve  tbe 
legislative  goal  of  assiuing  compensation  to 
the  public  •  •  •  the  decision  to  limit  lia- 
bility— represents  a  determination  that  a 
major  share  of  the  costs  of  an  accident  should 
be  borne  by  its  victims." — Coliimbla  Univer- 
sity study,  "Issues  of  Financial  Protection  ot 
Nuclear  Activities,"  1974. 

"Insurance  coverage  in  the  event  at  • 
nuclear  accident  Is  totally  Inadequate  .  .  . 
If  an  accident  occurs,  the  utility  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  one  dollar  of  compensation  to 
the  victims  of  that  accident." — Herbert  Den- 
enberg, Pennsylvania  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, July  26,  1973. 

"There  are  some  risks  which  not  even  the 
skillfully  applied  monetary  balm  of  insurance 
can  make  acceptable,  and  I  Judge  that  this 
is  plainly  one  of  them." — Denenberg,  No- 
vember 7,  1973. 


QUXSTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Isn't  the  nuclear  industry  insured  under 
the  Price-Anderson  ActT 

The  Price-Anderson  Act  does  not  Insure 
nuclear  equipment  manufacturers  against 
liability  in  case  of  accident  involving  their 
equipment;  it  simply  declares  them  exempt 
from  any  responsibility.  And  it  does  not  in- 
sure utUity  companies  that  operate  nuclear 
plants  against  liability  In  excess  of  $560  mil- 
lion per  accident:  It  simply  declares  them 
not  liable. 

Isn't  $560  mUlion  per  accident  plenty  of 
liability  insurance,  though? 

No,  not  in  relation  to  potential  claims.  A 
1966  AEC  study  (which  the  agency  sup- 
pressed untU  threatened  with  suit  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act)  indicated  that 
a  single  major  accident  might  kill  46,000 
people  outright.  Injure  100.000  (whose  radia- 
tion exposure  In  many  cases  would  condemn 
them  to  lingering  death) .  and  catise  $17  bil- 
lion worth  (In  1965  dollars)  ot  property 
damage.  No  one  knows  what  claims  In  behalf 
of  146.000  casualties  might  total,  but  assiui- 
Ing  that  the  entire  $660  million  would  be  ap- 
plied to  property-damage  claims  of  $17  bil- 
lion, it  would  only  cover  3.8  pwoent  of  them 
for  every  dollar's  worth  of  loss;  a  '■'r''""'* 
would  get  about  8  cents. 
Even  so.  doetnt  $580  miUfcm  reprsMiU  • 
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pretty  impressive  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Mielear  industry  by  the  insurance  industry? 

Only  $125  million  Is  underwritten  by  a  pool 
of  insurance  companies.  This  is  less  than  0.65 
percent  of  the  $17  billion  (in  1965  dollars) 
tttat  property  damage  alone  could  amount  to. 

Who  would  put  up  the  rest  of  the  $560 
maiion? 

The  glib  answer  is  that  you  would.  More 
cpeciflcally,  the  other  $460  million  would  be 
paid  by  the  US  government,  which,  of  course, 
loeans  the  taxpayers.  Among  those  whose 
previously-collected  taxes  would  help  make 
up  the  public's  80  percent  share  of  the  $560 
million  total  would  be  the  accident  victims 
themselves — the  dead,  the  injured,  and  those 
who  suffered  property  losses. 

Isn't  it  reassuring  that  insurance  pools 
htve  sent  rebates  to  utilities  with  nuclear 
plants  because  of  their  safety  record? 

Not  imless  you  are  easily  refissured.  Re- 
bates merely  reinforce  the  conclusion  that 
Price-Anderson  p-ovlslons  aren't  insurance 
in  any  recognized  sense  of  the  word.  Have 
you  ever  received  a  rebate  from  an  insurance 
company  because  you  hadn't  made  any 
claims  lately?  Has  any  con4>any  ever  tried 
to  sell  you  a  policy  that  might  cover  3  per- 
cent or  less  of  your  potential  losses? 

But  the  utilities  have  never  made  a  claim; 
doesn't  that  suggest  that  rebates  reflect  a 
fuigment  by  the  insurance  pools  that  pre- 
mium payments  have  been  too  high  on  an 
actuarial  basis? 

There  Is  no  actuarial  basis  worth  mention- 
ing. Tbe  nuclear  industry  boasts  of  Its  200 
reactor-years,  or  thereabouts,  of  c^eratlon 
without  a  catastrophic  accident — which, 
even  If  there  i<^ren't  any  Jokers  In  this  deck, 
would  be  a  totally  Inadequate  actuarial  basis 
for  the  determination  of  risks  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  fair  premiums. 

Two  hundred  reactor-years  sound  like  a 
lot;  why  do  you  call  it  "totally  inadequate"? 
And  what  jokers? 

Two  himdred  reactor-years  Is  the  equiv- 
alent of  73  days'  operation  by  1,000  reactors, 
the  number  the  ABC  hoped  to  deploy  by 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  eqiUvalent  of 
73  days  of  operation  by  the  1999  nuclear 
Industry  is  totally  inadequate  as  a  basis  for 
actuarial  calculations. 

What  about  the  jokers  you  mentioned? 

Here  are  a  few:  (1)  Virtually  all  nuclear 
plants  now  in  operation  are  one-of-a-kind 
designs,  so  the  safety  record  of  one  plant 
proves  little  or  nothing  about  another,  (2) 
Most  reactor-years  have  been  logged  by  a 
few  of  the  older,  smaller,  and  least  danger- 
ous plants.  (3)  Time  logged  by  plants 
comparable  in  scale  and  In  design  to  the 
1,000-megawatt-or-more  plants  now  coming 
into  use  Is  negligible.  (4)  Thousands  of  "ab- 
normal incidents"  serious  enough  to  cause 
plant  shut-downs  have  occurred,  and  an  ADC 
safety  expert  has  said  that  catastrophe  has 
been  avoided  so  far  more  by  good  luck  than 
by  good  management.  There  are  others,  but 
these  Jokers  are  enough  to  make  any  actuary 
Uanch. 

//  the  Price-Anderson  Act  offers  as  little 
protection  as  you  say,  how  do  you  account 
for  Congress's  passage  of  it? 

Price-Anderson  offers  a  lot  of  protection, 
but  offers  It  to  the  wrong  people.  It  gives  vir- 
tually total  protection  to  the  people  who 
might  cause  aocldentr  through  erron  of 
oommlsslon  or  errors  of  omission,  the  manu- 
facturers and  operators  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  Protection  of  jwtentlal  accident  vic- 
tims, on  the  other  hand,  is  arbitrarily  limited 
to  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  losses  that  ABC 
studies  have  conceded  are  possible. 

The  question  still  remains,  why  did  Con- 
gress pass  the  Price-Anderson  Act? 

From  the  start.  Congress  relied  on  its 
gung-ho  Joint  Oonmilttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
The  JCAB  often  relied  not  so  much  on  Its 
own  Independent  Judgment  as  on  the  advice 
of  the  agency  it  oversaw — the  Atomic  Energy 
Oommlsslon.  And  to  a  startling  degree,  the 


ABC  relied  for  information  and  took  its  lead 
from  the  industry  it  was  supposed  to  regu- 
late. It  Is  hardly  an  oversimplification  to  say 
that  Congress  passed  Price-Anderson  because 
the  JCAE  told  it  to. 

Well,  then,  why  did  the  Joint  Committee 
advise  passage  of  Price-Anderson? 

Without  something  resembling  Price-An- 
derson, there  could  not  have  been  a  nuclear 
power  industry  in  the  US.  A  genuine  insur- 
ance program  was  Impossible  because  the 
chance  of  billions  of  dollars  In  claims  result- 
ing from  a  single  accident,  however  remote, 
would  force  insurance  companies — if  they 
were  willing  to  particljwite  at  all — to  charge 
prohibitive  premiums.  And  without  Insur- 
ance, or  some  substitute  form  of  guarantee 
that  they  would  not  be  held  accountable  for 
billions  of  dollars  In  claims,  the'  utilities 
wouldn't  "go  nuclear." 

//  a  nuclear  industry  didn't  exist  yet,  where 
did  pressure  for  passage  of  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act  come  from? 

A  nascent  Industry  existed  In  Westing- 
house,  Oeneral  Electric,  and  other  suppliers 
of  nuclear  reactors  and  equipment  to  the  AEC 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  these 
suppliers  hoped  for  an  Immense  civilian  mar- 
ket. The  utilities  were  not,  as  you  might 
suppose,  part  of  a  pro-Price-Anderson  lobby. 
In  fact,  they  dragged  their  feet.  It  took  uone- 
too-subtle  blackmail  by  AEC  Chairman 
Strauss  to  overcome  their  reluctance;  Ad- 
miral Strauss  warned  the  utilities  that  If  they 
didn't  fall  in  line,  the  government  might  feel 
obliged  to  build  nuclear  power  plants  itself 
and  compete  with  private  industry  for  elec- 
tricity sales.  Utility  companies  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Nuclear  Establishment,  but 
it  wasn't  always  so. 

Was  the  nascent  nuclear  industry  power- 
ful enough  to  put  Price -Anderson  across  de- 
spite foot-dragging  by  the  industry's  poten- 
tial customers,  the  utilities? 

Congress,  the  Executive  Branch,  and  the 
citizenry  in  general  were  very  eager  at  that 
time  to  demonstrate  that  atomic  energy,  so 
terribly  unleashed  by  America  over  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki,  could  be  a  boon  to  man- 
kind. The  political  climate  favored  passage 
of  something  that  would  set  "the  peaceful 
atom"  up  in  business.  "Hie  blame  for  Price- 
Anderson  must  be  very  widely  shared. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  there  has 
been  plenty  of  time  for  second  thoughts;  if 
Price-Anderson  is  as  bad  as  you  say,  why 
hasnt  it  been  repealed? 

There  has  been  time  enough,  yes,  but  there 
has  not  been  much  thinking  of  second 
thoughts.  Congressmen  still  rely  on  the  ex- 
perts, and  the  experts  are  nearly  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Nuclear  Establishment,  in  league 
with  or  employed  by  what  has  become  a 
multi-billion  dollar  Industry  with  powerful 
vested  interests.  Repeal  Isnt  the  only  way 
out,  however.  Price-Anderson  was  enacted  for 
a  specified  term  of  ten  years,  and  will  expire 
automatically  if  Congress  ever  falls  to  pass 
legislation  extending  it  before  the  expiration 
date. 

Price-Anderson  must  have  been  extended 
at  least  once  already,  then,  hasn't  it? 

Yes.  It  was  extended  In  the  sixties,  and 
Congress  has  already  voted  to  extend  it  again 
beyond  the  current  expiration  date  in  1977. 
President  Ford  vetoed  the  last  extension, 
however,  because  Congress  provided.  In  def- 
erence to  growing  anti-nuclear  sentiment, 
that  the  extension  would  become  invalid  If 
Congress  was  dlstvirbed  by  the  findings  of  a 
forthcoming  study  of  reactor  safety. 

Why  did  the  last  Congress  vote  to  extend 
Price-Anderson  in  1974  when  the  act  was 
not  due  to  expire  until  1977? 

The  official  explanation  Is  that  utUltiee 
need  a  lot  of  lead  time  for  advance  plaimlng. 
What  boosters  don't  explain  is  why.  If  nu- 
c  ear  power  Is  as  safe  as  they  say  It  is,  it 
makee  so  much  difference  to  utilities  whether 
Price-Anderson  is  extended  or  not.  Critics 
believe  It  Is  all-important  to  the  utUltles  be- 


cause they  have  nowhere  near  the  confidence 
in  nuclear  safety  that  they  pretend  to  have. 
Incidentally,  Price-Anderson  was  never 
meant  to  be  permanent,  which  Is  why  It  was 
originally  enacted  and  later  extended  for 
fixed  ten-year  terms.  The  act  was  intended 
to  be  a  temporary  expedient  to  tide  the  in- 
dustry over  until  it  could  stand  on  its  own 
feet  and  buy  liability  coverage  In  the  open 
Insurance  market  as  other  industries  do. 

You  mentioned  a  study  of  reactor  safety; 
has  it  been  published  yet? 

Yes.  It  Is  usually  referred  to  as  the  Ras- 
mussen  Report.  To  anticipate  your  next 
question,  the  report  says  what  the  Nuclear 
Establishment  would  like  It  to  say:  that 
the  chance  of  a  catastrophic  accident  at  a 
nuclear  power  plant  Is  so  small  that  It  can 
be  disregarded. 

Has  the  Rasmussen  Report  changed  any 
minds? 

It  may  have  convinced  a  few  fence-sitters, 
but  the  report  has  credibility  problems.  For 
example,  it  doesn't  seem  to  have  convinced 
insurance  companies  to  Insure  reactor  oper- 
ators against  all  potential  risks.  If  reactors 
were  as  safe  as  the  Rasmussen  Report  claims. 
Insurance  companies  would  be  standing  In 
line  for  a  chance  to  fully  Insure  reactors.  As 
Paul  Ehrllch  aptly  notes.  It  would  be  like 
Insivlng  concrete  airplanes  against  mld-alr 
collisions.  The  planes  would  never  fly,  oper- 
ators would  pay  premiums,  and  insurance 
companies  would  clean  up. 

Name  some  of  those  credibility  problerns. 

The  Rasmussen  study  was  sponsored  and 
funded  by  the  AEC,  which  was  hardly  a  dis- 
interested party.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  study  team  were  actually  employees  of 
the  AEC.  Under  the  circumstances,  a  report 
that  says  so  precisely  what  tbe  AEC  wanted 
it  to  say  must  be  viewed  with  some  skepti- 
cism. Besides,  experts  have  cast  serious  doubt 
on  some  of  the  study  team's  methodology. 

Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  the  doubts 
about  method? 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  Is  the  study's 
heavy  reliance  on  fault-tree  analysis.  William 
Bryan,  who  was  formerly  a  reliability-analysis 
expert  for  NASA,  says  fault-tree  techniques 
are  useful  only  to  gauge  the  relative  reliabil- 
ity of  two  comparable  systems;  they  tell  you 
nothing  about  the  absolute  reliability  of 
either  system.  For  example  fault-free  analysis 
might  show  pretty  clearly  that  System  A  Is 
more  reliable  than  System  B,  which  is  useful 
information  to  have,  but  it  doesn't  tell  you 
whether  either  system  Is  reliable  enough  for 
your  purposes.  Both  systems  might  be  ade- 
quately reliable  (in  which  case  you  might 
prefer  System  B  if  It  were  cheaper,  despite 
System  A's  relative  superiority) ;  System  A 
might  be  reliable  enough  and  System  B  In- 
adequately reliable;  or  both  systems  might 
he  too  unreliable  for  yoxu-  purposes.  Fault- 
tree  analysis  leaves  you  guessing.  The  Ras- 
mussen study  used  fault-tree  analysis  in- 
appropriately to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the 
absolute  (rather  than  relative)  reliability  of 
nuclear  plants. 

Is  that  likely  to  produce  a  significant 
error? 

Apparently  so.  Mr.  Bryan  points  out  that 
wishful  thinking  Is  very  likely  to  distort  the 
result  when  fault-tree  analysis  Is  inappropri- 
ately used  to  estimate  reliability  in  absolute 
terms.  Such  analysis  assigns  an  estimated 
failtu*  rate  for  every  component  of  the  sys- 
tem, down  to  the  last  nut  or  bolt.  A  con- 
sistent (though  perhaps  unconscious)  bias 
toward  optimism  may  result  in  a  seriously 
over-optlmlstlc  conclusion  about  over-all  sys- 
tem reliability.  Coiislstent  bias  may  be  pres- 
ent, too,  when  fault-tree  analysis  Is  appro- 
priately used  to  compare  two  systems;  but 
since  It  affects  the  reliability  estinute  of 
both  systems  equally.  It  does  not  Invalldats 
conclusions  as  to  ths  two  systems'  relative 
msrlts. 

//  /  could  have  only  one  more  question, 
what  tooultf  you  like  me  to  ask? 
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Why  don't  you  uk  wbether  fault-fMe 
analysis  can  be  deliberately  manipulated  to 
produce  a  wlabed-for  netilt? 

Can  fttutt-free  ttJUiysia  be  mantptdated  to 
produce  a  deHred  resultT 

Tbat  Is  a  good  question.  Mr.  Bryan  says 
tetilt-free  analysts  can  be — and  ftequently 
has  been — mlmiaed  to  provide  a  welcome  an- 
■wer.  If  the  first  answer  doesnt  suit,  merely 
aaslgn  nuse  optimistic  f&Uure-rate  estimates 
all  up  and  down  the  line.  If  that  doesnt  do 
the  trick,  revise  the  faUure-rate  estimates  as 
often   ae  you  need  to.   This  hanky-panky 
works  very  wrtl  because  (1)  usuaUy,  no  one 
questions  the  result  or  the  way  it  was  ob- 
tained, and  (2)  the  determination  of  failure 
***••  1»  not  an  exact  science,  and  the  final 
Kueoaes  may  be  about  as  defensible  as  the 
tot.  In  fact,  the  manipulators  probably  suc- 
ceed  more   often   than   not   in  convincing 
thraostf  ves  that  the  manipulation  was  thor- 
oughly Justified:  that  the  answer  turned  out 
to  be  Tery  close  to  the  answer  hoped-for  la 
one  of  thoee  fortultlous  and  delightful  acci- 
dents that  occasionally  befall  a  clean-Uvlng 
and  right-thinking  person.  Irony  aside.  It  Is 
not  neoeaaary  to  equate  manipulation  with 
deUberate  falalflcatlon  of  results.  The  power 
of  wishful  thinking  U  only  equalled  In  most 
of  us  by  the  power  of  seU-deceptlon. 
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DEFENSE  SPENPINO 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  recently 
published  testimony  from  Mr.  Colby.  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  and  Gen- 
eral Graham,  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  concerning  trends 
In  military  activity  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  bT 
Senator  Projoiiiu:.  and  related  article 
m  the  recent  press,  have  interpreted  this 
testimony  as  contradicting  statements  by 
Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger  in  which 
he  expresses  the  basis  for  his  serious  con- 
cern regarding  these  trends,  partlcularb^ 
as  they  relate  to  the  trend  in  U.S.  mili- 
tary funding. 

Senator   Proxmire   has  sharply   dis- 
agreed with  Secretary  Schlesinger's  view 
that   U5.   military  power   is   declining 
compared  to  that  of  the  Soviets,  and 
that   trends   In   U.S.   defense  spending 
jet^xirdlze  security.  In  so  doing,  the  Sen- 
ator implied  that  the  testimony  provided 
by  Mr.  Colby  and  General  Graham  is  at 
variance    with    Secretary    Schlesinger's 
contentions.  This  Implication  is  incor- 
rect In  fact,  the  data  which  Mr.  Colby 
presented  in  his  testimony  before  Sena- 
tor Proxjork  in  June  is  the  same  data 
which  Secretary  Schlesinger  personally 
presented  to  Soiator  Proxkirk  in  P^bru- 
ary.  The  hard  data  presented  by  Mr 
Colby  and  General  Graham  specifically 
support  tile  Secretary's  conclusions.  Gen- 
eral Graham's  concerns  with  methodol- 
ogy have  been  that  the  dollar  model  data 
underestimated  Soviet  spending  as  a  bur- 
den upon  the  Soviet  economy.  And  as  Mr 
Colby  established  at  the  outset  of  his 
testimony  In  June,  a  record  amount  of 
our  economic  analysis  has  been  made 
available  on   an   unclassified   basis   to 
schcdars  and  Government  components 
outside  the  intelligence  cc»nmunlty  over 
the  past  year. 

Indeed.  I  see  the  testimony  of  Mr  Col- 
by and  General  Graham  as  substantiat- 
tagthe  picture  which  the  Secretary  has 
portrayed  throughout  his  term  in  office. 
It  to  a  picture  of  sustained  growth  In  So- 
vlrt  resources  aUocated  to  the  military 


When  measured  in  constant  1974  dollar 
terms  the  Soviet  growth  averaged  some- 
what over  3  percent  per  year  over  the 
1964  to  1975  period.  Tills  steady  Increase 
In  resources  available  to  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary has  supported  the  introduction  of 
new  strategic  missiles,  new  aircraft,  new 
ships  and  submarines,  and  new  ground 
force  systems  which,  in  general,  incor- 
porate greatly  increased  technical  so- 
phistication and  military  capability  over 
their  predecessors. 

Among  the  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive improvements  in  Soviet  capabilities 
which  most  concern  us  are  the  develop- 
ment of  our  new  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  systems,  several  of  which 
include  MIRV  capability.  Submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  have  been 
modernized,  and  some  have  now  been 
equipped  with  multiple  reentry  vehicles. 
And  the  Soviets  are  now  producing  a  new 
generation  of  nuclear-powered  ballistic 
missile  submarines,  one  version  of  which 
will  be  capable  of  carrying  a  new,  4,000- 
mile  range  SLBM. 

Over  this  period  the  Soviets  have  In- 
troduced substantial  numbers  of  Increas- 
ingly sophisticated  tactical  aircraft  such 
as  the  Fitter  C,  Flogger  B  and  D,  Fen- 
cer A,  and  Foxbat,  and  the  strategic- 
capable  Backfire  bomber. 

In  the  realm  of  ground  forces  the  So- 
viets have  since  the  late  1960s  intro- 
duced new  weapons  systems  in  virtually 
every  major  category,  and  many  of  these 
systems    contain    significant    improve- 
ments   over    their    predecessors.    They 
have   introduced   a  new  tank,   a  new 
annored  personnel  carrier,  their  first 
self-propelled  armored  artiUery  pieces, 
and  two  new  surface-to-air  missile  sys- 
tems. These  are  not  experimental  weap- 
ons, but  systems  actuaUy  deployed  with 
Soviet  ground  forces  at  this  time.  While 
the  advances  are  unclear  in  some  cases- 
such  as  the  Soviet  tank,  in  vehicles  such 
as  the  Soviets'  armored  personnel  car- 
rier—the BMP— it  is  evident  that  signifi- 
cant advances  have  been  made.  This  new 
personnel  carrier,  for  example,  carries 
the  first  semi-automatic  loader   a  new 
antitank  gun.  a  separate  antitank  mls- 
sfle.  and  the  first  complete  CBR  protec- 
tion system.  Self-propeUed  artillery  has 
been  Introduced  into  a  number  of  divi- 
sions facing  NATO.  Adding  armor  and 
tracked  propulsion  to  artillery  tubes  pro- 
^^J^^  ^Soviets    with    a    significant 
growth  in  the  abUity  to  rapidly  deploy 
artillery  even  under  fire. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  the  quality 
of  Soviet  weapons  there  have  been  in- 
creasy  in  the  quantity  of  men  and  sys- 
tems in  their  ground  forces.  Even  con- 
sidering the  Increases  in  Soviet  forces  to 
meet  the  perceived  threat  from  China 
and  to  reestablish  control  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, Soviet  ground  forces  focused  on 
Western  Europe  have  increased  by  al- 
most 100,000  men  in  the  last  decade 
Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  reorganized 
their  divisions  since  1964  and  have  In- 
creased the  numer  of  personnel,  the 
number  of  surface-to-air  missile  launch- 
ers, the  number  of  armored  personnel 
carriers,  and  the  number  of  tanks  and 
air  defense  gun  systems.  Indeed,  a  cwn- 
parlson  of  the  1964  Soviet  division  with 
the  1975  division  shows  that  not  only 


has  the  number  of  weapons  increased, 
but  there  has  been  substantial  sulbsSk 
tutlon  of  Improved  weapons  for  older 
versions. 

Soviet  naval  forces  also  now  Include 
well  over  100  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines, a  very  modem  surface  combatant 
fieet  soon  to  be  augmented  with  a  num- 
ber of  specialized  aircraft  carriers,  and 
a  formidable  naval  air  force  recently  en- 
hanced by  the  introduction  of  the  Back- 
fire bomber.  Soviet  naval  weaponry  now 
includes  a  proliferation  of  antlshlp 
cruise  missiles  capable  of  being  launched 
from  aircraft,  surface  ships,  and  sub- 
marines. Some  of  these  cruise  missiles 
can  be  launched  by  submerged  subma- 
rines, and  they  are  now  Introducing  a 
long-range,  submerged  launch,  antlshlo 
ballistic  missile. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  the  sophistica- 
tion of  these  new  weapons.  For  the  first 
time  we  are  having  to  significantly  raise 
our  estimate  of  the  cost  of  Soviet  weap- 
ons  when  we  obtain  them,  as  we  did  after 
the  October  1973  Middle  East  war.  Pre- 
viously we  usually  had  to  depreciate  our 
estimates  when  we  saw  the  actual  hard- 
ware, because  the  interior  features  were 
less  sophisticated  than  we  had  thought 
they  might  be.  This  is  proving  no  longer 
to  be  the  case. 

The  Soviets  now  support,  in  addition, 
military  manpower  which  Is  more  than 
double  the  U.S.  level:  the  Soviets  have 
some  4.7  million  men  under  arms,  while 
we  have  2.1  million. 

The  Soviet  buildup  has  not  been  sud- 
den, nor  confined  to  recent  years,  but  the 
cumulative  increase  in  military  resource* 
of  approximately  35  percent  over  the  last 
11  years  can  be  reasonably  described  as 
very  substantial.  Yet  the  significance  of 
this  increase  in  Soviet  military  effort 
cannot    be    fully    appreciated    without 
placing  it  in  the  context  of  the  trend  in 
comparable  U.S.  military  activity.  Over 
the  same  period,  again  measured  in  terms 
of  1974  dollars,  resources  allocated  to  the 
U.S.  military  have  declined  In  real  terms, 
interrupted  only  by  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia — a  factor  which  had  no  coun- 
terpart  in   Soviet   experience  of   that 
period.  Indeed,  as  a  result  of  these  con- 
trasting trends  in  Soviet  and  U.S.  mili- 
tary activity,  the  Soviet  effort  exceeded 
that  the  United  States  in  1971,  and  has 
continued   to  do  so  every   year  since, 
reaching  a  level  approximately  35  per- 
cent above  the  United  States  when  re- 
tirement expenses  are  included  for  both 
forces,   and   approximately  45  percent 
above  the  United  States  when  retirement 
is  excluded.  These  data  are  based  on  our 
best  and  most  recent  estimates,  and  rep- 
resent a  slight  adjustment  from  previ- 
ously available  data  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  been  using.  These  are  CIA 
estimates  that  I  cite  here.  They  have 
some  uncertainties  in  them,  but  they  are 
the  best  we  have.  And  despite  the  uncer- 
tainties, they  have  been  consistently  ap- 
plied, and  thus  do  not  distort  the  trends. 
Indeed,  if  anything,  they  are  likely  to 
imderestimate  the  resources  available  to 
the  Soviet  military  because  of  the  meth- 
ods used  In  their  construction.  And  the 
relative  trend  they  portnly  cannot  be 
doubted  seriously:  The  fact  Is  that,  while 
the  U.S.   military  has  been  receiving 
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steadily  decreasing  resources,  and  the 
Soviet  military  has  had  the  resources  for 
g  sustained  long-term  buildup  such  that 
the  annual  Soviet  military  effort  has  for 
some  years  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Some,  Including  Senator  Proxmire. 
niay  not  be  concerned  about  such  diver- 
gent trends.  I  am.  And  I  believe  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  is  well  justified  in  bring- 
ing these  Issues  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public.  The  trends  are 
adverse  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies:  they  cannot  long 
continue  without  altering  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power  to  the  U.S.  disadvantage. 
However  confident  one  may  be  regard- 
ing the  precision  with  which  these  con- 
trasting trends  are  estimated,  one  con- 
clusion seems  clear:  If  we  were  comfort- 
able with  the  military  balance  in  1964, 
we  must  be  much  less  comfortable  with 
it  now,  and  we  will  be  Increasingly  un- 
comfortable with  it  should  these  trends 
be  allowed  to  continue. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  argued,  as 
though  it  somehow  solved  the  whole 
question,  that  the  Soviets  have  not  dra- 
matically Increased  their  expenditures 
for  military  programs,  calling  their  in- 
crease "steady  but  not  massive."  Such 
complacency  badly  misses  the  point.  It  Is 
precisely  the  cumulative  impact  of  the 
steady  rise  in  Soviet  military  capacity, 
year  after  year,  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  has  been  drastically  re- 
ducing its  own  forces,  that  presages  an 
inevitable  descent  into  military  inferior- 
ity for  the  United  States,  unless  these 
trends  are  reversed.  In  any  1  year.  It 
may  be  rationalized  that  the  imiract  of 
inferior  defense  expenditures  on  our 
military  capability  as  compared  to  that 
of  the  Soviets  is  not  critical,  and  this 
may  indeed  be  the  csise.  But  year  after 
year,  as  we  cut  back  and  they  increase, 
the  eventual  result  is  clearly  the  increas- 
ing inferiority  of  U.S.  military  forces. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  message  that 
was  so  clear  in  the  last  posture  state- 
ment and  numerous  other  statements  by 
Defense  spokesmen. 

The  American  public  will  not  accept 
Inferiority,  and  It  Is  wUUng  to  pay  for  the 
forces  we  need  to  maintain  comparable 
military  strength.  Similarly,  I  am  con- 
vinced, the  members  of  this  body  do  not 
want  to  be  responsible  for  relegating 
American  mUltary  forces  to  an  inferior 
position. 

The  United  States  h£is  for  some  time 
relied  upon  her  superior  military  tech- 
nology to  maintain  the  military  balance 
in  the  face  of  more  numerous  Soviet 
forces.  And  it  remains  true  that  the 
United  States  leads  the  Soviet  Union  In 
virtually  every  area  of  advanced  mili- 
tary technology.  But  there  is  a  limit,  not 
precisely  definable,  to  the  quantitative 
disadvantage  which  our  technology  can 
offset,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  quantita- 
tive disparity  between  the  two  forces  is 
increasing.  In  those  areas  in  whldi  we 
have  had  numerical  superiority  as  well 
as  technological  superiority,  the  SovietB 
have  overtaken  us  numerically.  Strategic 
forces  and  naval  forces  are  examples. 
Moreover,  Soviet  weaponry  is  becoming 
significantly  more  sophisticated,  and  the 
Soviets  are  upgrading  the  technology  and 


military  capability  of  their  weapons  sys- 
tems across  a  broad  range.  In  short,  U.S. 
military  forces  are  increasingly  outnum- 
bered, while  the  technological  gap  upon 
which  we  have  relied  to  offset  this  ap- 
pears to  be  narrowing  in  important  areas. 
Again,  should  these  trends  continue,  the 
implications  for  the  U.S.  position  in  the 
military  balance  are  clear,  and  adverse. 

Senator  Proxbore  has  pointed  out  that 
dollar  cost  comparisons  are  not  reliable 
measures  of  relative  strength  or  capabil- 
ity in  the  military  area.  This  is  correct, 
of  course,  and  no  such  claim  has  been 
made  for  them  by  Secretary  Schlesinger 
or  any  other  responsible  official  of  whom 
I  am  aware. 

But  these  estimates  do  provide  a 
measure  of  the  relative  size  of  the  ag- 
gregate military  activities  of  the  So- 
viets and  the  United  States.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  relative  size  of  military 
activities  is  a  useful  indicator  of  the  rela- 
tive capabilities  of  the  two  forces,  and 
one  which  needs  to  be  weighed  heavily 
along  with  many  other  qualitative  fac- 
tors in  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
plex judgment  regarding  capabilities. 

It  is  true  also  that  the  dollar  cost  siz- 
ing of  the  Soviet  military  refiects  cer- 
tain inefficient  resource  usages  by  the 
Soviets,  and  also  certain  Soviet  military 
resources  which  may  not  directly 
threaten  the  United  States  due  to  mis- 
sion asymmetries  between  the  two 
forces.  But  such  arguments  cut  both 
ways.  If  the  Soviets  feel  compelled  to 
maintain  extensive  strategic  defense 
systems  which  have  no  comparable 
counterpart  in  the  U.S.  force,  is  this  not 
analogous  to  the  greater  demands  placed 
on  the  U.S.  Navy  to  maintain  the  ability 
to  control  the  seas  in  order  to  secure 
U.S.  lines  of  communications  to  its  allies 
and  foreign  resources,  demands  which 
have  no  comparable  counterpart  in  the 
Soviet  force?  Moreover,  does  he  not  ap- 
preciate that  those  extensive  Soviet 
strategic  defense  forces  would  In  fact 
threaten  U.S.  Interests  should  our  air 
force  be  called  upon  to  respond  to  a 
Soviet  attack  on  Europe  or  the  United 
States  itself?  There  are  Indeed  signifi- 
cant mission  assnnmetries  between  the 
Soviet  and  U.S.  forces  which  severely 
complicate  the  Interpretation  of  the 
status  and  trends  in  the  military  bal- 
ance. But  these  complexities  are  hardly 
to  be  resolved  by  such  easy  subtraction 
from  the  Soviet  forces  as  the  Senator 
seems  to  suggest. 

The  United  States  is  not  burdened, 
thankfully,  with  such  an  additional  pre- 
occupation as  has  stimulated  the  Soviet 
buildup  along  her  border  with  Chhia. 
Here  is  an  example  of  some  Soviet  mili- 
tary resources  which  do  not  threaten  the 
United  States  from  their  present  deploy- 
ment. But  to  what  extent  are  these  forces 
to  be  discounted  In  the  dollar-sizing 
comparisons?  Would  they  all  be  "plimed 
down"  against  China  in  the  case  of  a 
United  States-Soviet  confrontation? 
Does  not  theh:  very  existence,  on  the 
China  border  or  elsewhere,  contribute  to 
the  perception  of  Soviet  power  in  the 
appraisals  of  third  countries  and  thereby 
Influence  the  world's  perception  of  the 
military  balance  between  the  Soviets  and 
us?  Such  relevant  reservations  not  with- 


standing, the  Soviet  forces  arrayed 
against  China  do  constitute  a  portion  of 
Soviet  military  activity  which  does  not 
represent  as  Immediate  and  direct  a 
threat  to  U.S.  interests  as  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Soviet  force.  As  the  dollar 
sizing  analyses  become  more  refined 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  appro- 
priately reflect  this  contrast. 

Senator  Proxmire  indicates  that  the 
Soviets  are  inefficient,  but  without  giv- 
ing specific  examples.  But  the  UJ3.  mili- 
tary have  special  costs  to  bear  that  the 
Soviets  do  not,  and  which  are  not  re- 
flected in  the  dollar  estimates  used  to 
compare  the  size  of  Soviet  and  U.S. 
efforts.  For  example,  we  provide  better 
living  standards  to  our  military  than 
they.  One  result  is  that  our  compara- 
ble ships  are  larger  than  theirs  so  as  to 
provide  more  space  per  man  and  more 
comfort. 

This  reflects  not  only  our  concern  for 
human  values,  but  also  considerations  of 
longer  endurance  of  deployed  forces. 
These  are  coste  we  incur  so  as  to  attract 
and  keep  the  men  we  need  and  enable 
them  to  operate  at  peak  efficiency.  Soviet 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  subjected  to  more 
cramped  design  conditions.  Our  relicmce 
on  a  volunteer  force,  as  compared  to  the 
Soviets'  use  of  conscripts,  means  that  our 
manpower  expenditures  are  substantially 
greater;  in  fact,  they  now  account  for 
some  55  percent  of  our  total  defense  costs. 

The  recent  discussion  of  relative  eco- 
nomic indicators  of  defense  spending  has 
been,  to  many,  confusing  at  best.  But  It 
requires  no  esoteric  Insight  to  compare 
the  concrete  evidence  of  increasing  So- 
viet military  capability  and  simulta- 
neously decreasing  U.S.  forces  and  equip- 
ment. 

It  does  require  a  massive  effort  of  the 
will.  In  the  face  of  these  realities — and 
they  are  not  in  dispute,  to  claim  as  Sena- 
tor Proxmire,  that  "assertions  of  a  mas- 
sive Soviet  military  buildup"  and  "insin- 
uations of  a  widening  gap  between  Soviet 
and  U.S.  military  power,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Soviet  Union,"  are  nonsense 
and  unsupported  by  the  facts.  To  the 
contrary,  the  facts  are  cdear.  as  are  the 
continuing  trends  they  Illustrate:  inex- 
orable Increases  in  Soviet  military  ca- 
pacity, and  steadily  rtimlnlRhlng  U.S. 
military  might.  Even  more  clear  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  continuation  of  these 
trends:  military  inferiority  for  the 
United  States.  The  only  nonsense  would 
be  to  allow  this  trend  to  continue. 

In  summary,  then.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
testimonies  of  Mr.  Colby  and  General 
Graham  wholly  support  the  picture  which 
Secrctary  Schlesinger  has  repeatedly 
portrayed.  Our  best  estimates  of  the  facts 
clearly  indicate  that  Soviet  military  ac- 
tivity has  experienced  for  more  than  a 
decade  a  sustained  Increase  which  aggre- 
gates into  a  growth  of  most  serious  pro- 
portions, particularly  when  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  the  substantial  resource  decline 
which  our  military  force  has  experienced. 
Such  adverse  contrasting  trends  caimot 
long  continue  without  reaching,  as  the 
Secretary  has  said,  a  peril  point  with 
serious  implications  for  U.S.  interests.  I 
view  these  trends  with  great  concern,  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  American  public,  once 
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•ppiioed  of  them,  will  tolerate  their  con 
tinuatlon. 


November  4,  197$ 


DEATH  OP  PETER  POSCO.  PRESI- 
DENT, LABORERS'  INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  Peter 
Posco.  Peter  Ppsco  was  a  fine  man  and  a 
good  friend  to  two  generations  of  Ste- 
yensons.  His  involvement  In  the  labor 
movement  began  In  Chicago  where  in 
1930  he  became  president  of  his  local 
chapter  of  the  Laborers'  International 
Union.  Prom  this  beginning.  Peter  Pos- 
eo's  leadership  brotight  him  to  elected 
office  in  the  national  union.  American 
woricers  were  fortunate  to  have  him  as  a 
qx>kesman  and  his  last  8  years  as  pres- 
idoit  of  the  Laborers'  International 
Union  were  the  capstone  to  a  life  de- 
voted to  improving  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica's working  men  and  women.  They  will 
miss  him — so  will  we  all.  Carmela  and 
her  sons  have  my  deepest  sympathy. 


THE  mOHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee <m  Public  Woiics  Is  currently 
working  on  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway 
Act  of  1975.  Interested  parties— both 
within  and  outside  Congress — have  spec- 
ulated that  this  year  would  be  a  water- 
shed for  the  highway  program.  A  deci- 
sion must  soon  be  made  about  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  which  Is  scheduled  to 
terminate  on  S<q}tember  30,  1977.  The 
Interstate  System  is  nearlng  comple- 
tl<m  In  many  States  but  Is  several  years 
away  In  others.  Thus,  the  existing  statu- 
tory scheme  which  assiunes  simultaneous 
completion  of  the  System  needs  revising. 
States,  pointing  out  Increasing  categori- 
zation and  resulting  inefficiency  In  the 
Pederal-aid  program,  suggest  they  are 
well  able  to  bear  the  major  decision- 
making responsibility  for  their  own 
highway  programs. 

In  addition  to  major  questions  about 
highway  transportation.  Congress  must 
deal  with  a  deteriorating  rail  system. 
Some  have  suggested  that  this  Is  the  year 
to  tie  together  and  rationalize  Federal 
assistance  to  all  forms  of  surface  trans- 
portation. 

We  are  faced  with  a  dilemma.  It  ap- 
pears that  several  States  will  exhaust 
apportl(»unent8  in  one  or  more  major 
categories  before  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
1977.  Unless  there  are  new  authoriza- 
tions—at least  for  the  July-October 
transition  quarter— the  highway  pro- 
grams in  these  States  could  be  severely 
disrupted,  and  employment  gains  gen- 
erated by  the  1975  surge  of  Pederal  fund- 
ing could  be  erased. 

To  enact  changes  in  Just  the  highway 
program,  however,  will  require  action 
by  four  congressional  committees— the 
Oommittees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  in  the 
House  and  the  QHunittees  on  Finance 
a^on  Public  Wotka  in  the  Senate.  It 
Vipears  doubtful  that  consideration  of 
m*Jor  changes  in  Pfederal  assistance  to 
transportation  could  be  completed  in 


time  to  Insure  uninterrupted  highway 
programs  In  the  States.  With  this  prob- 
lem In  mind  the  members  of  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  agreed  with  the 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentszn),  that  the  wise  course  Is  to 
write  a  2-year  bill.  Such  a  bill  would 
make  certain  modest  modifications  in  the 
highway  program,  but  would  leave  major 
changes  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  Congress. 

I  believe  the  subcommittee  has  made 
a  sound  decision.  I  am  disappointed  that 
circumstances  seem  to  preclude  earlier 
action  on  major  highway  and  transpor- 
tation Issues.  However,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  for  the  beginning  of  thought- 
ful debate,  and  hope  the  cognizant  com- 
mittees over  the  next  several  months  will 
develop  a  transportation  program  which 
recognizes  the  needs  and  goals  of  the 
country  dwciixg  the  last  quarter  of  this 
century. 

Turning  to  the  future  of  the  high- 
way program,  I  would  like  to  outline  a 
few  of  my  thoughts.  Perhaps  first  on  the 
list  of  issues  we  must  eventually  con- 
front is  the  question  of  how  best  to  pro- 
vide for  completion  and  adequate  main- 
tenance of  the  Interstate  System.  When 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  the  estimate 
of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System  was  $42  bil- 
lion. At  that  time  22,150  miles  were  open 
to  traffic.  In  1968  we  added  1,500  miles  to 
the  original  designation  of  41.000  miles. 
Now.  36.905  miles  are  open  to  traffic. 
But  the  Pederal  share  of  the  cost  to 
complete  the  system  has  dropped  by  only 
$6.5  billion. 

Looked  at  in  one  way,  the  number  of 
miles  remaining  to  be  opened  to  traffic 
declined  by  75  percent  but  the  Pederal 
cost  to  complete  the  System  decreased  by 
only  15  percent.  At  an  annual  funding 
level  of  $3.0  billion,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  estimates  that  funding  for  the 
System  will  not  be  completed  until  1991 
assuming  a  modest  5  percent  InfiaUon 
rate. 

One  problem  with  all  these  estimates  is 
the  way  we  define  completion  of  the 
System.  Many  older  segments  no  longer 
meet  current  safety  design  standards. 
The  cost  of  upgrading  these  segments  is 
Included  In  estimates  of  completion  costs. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  disagrees  with 
the  necessity  to  make  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem as  safe  as  we  know  how.  But  develop- 
ments in  highway  design  will  continue 
to  evolve  and  segments  of  the  System 
will  continue  to  be  outmoded. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
ought  to  acknowledge  the  Pederal  in- 
terest In  seeing  that  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem continues  to  incorporate  the  best 
proven  design  features.  Perhaps  we 
should  work  to  close  the  remaining  Inter- 
^ty  gaps  as  quickly  as  possible,  admit 
that  the  System  will  never  be  "finished  " 
and  commit  the  Pederal  Government  to 
keeping  it  as  safe  and  efficient  as  the 
state  of  the  art  at  any  given  time  permits. 
There  is  general  acceptance  that  the 
Interstate  System  Is  a  national  system 
one  where  the  PMeral  Interest  is  clear 
The  success  of  the  interstate  program— 

and  it  has  been  enormously  successful 

In  my  opinion  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 


that  the  concept  was  easy  to  understand 
and  generated  wide  support.  Whatever 
form  future  Federal  assistance  to  high- 
ways and  transportation  takes.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  strive  for  the  same  sim- 
plicity of  concept  and  widespread  ap- 
peal. Certainly  continued  upkeep  of  the 
Interstate  System  meets  these  require- 
ments. But  beyond  this,  the  structure  ot 
a  Federal  program  is  not  so  easily  arrived 
at. 

We  have  passed  the  time  when  we  cao 
create  a  Federal  program  by  agreeing  to 
new  lines  on  a  national  map.  A  simple 
conceptual  goal  would  be  elimination  of 
the  backlog  of  needed  improvements  on 
our  existing  roads.  We  are  told,  however, 
that  bringing  nonlocal  roads  up  to  desir- 
able standards  and  maintaining  them  at 
that  level  would  cost  from  $400  to  $600 
billion  between  now  and  1990.  Clearly, 
that  goal  Is  beyond  our  means. 

It  Is  my  view  that  wise  use  of  transpor- 
tation dollars  from  now  on  will  require 
that  we  identify  certain  economic  and 
social  goals  and  make  transportation  in- 
vestments serve  those  goals. 

This  could  be  accomplished  within  the 
context  of  a  highway  or  transportation 
program.  The  economic  growth  center 
development  highway  program,  created 
by  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1970 
and  expanded  in  1973.  is  an  example  of 
this  approach.  Under  this  program,  a 
Governor  designates  specific  areas  in  his 
State  which  are  believed  to  have  a  poten- 
tial for  economic  growth.  Special  high- 
way funds  are  then  available  to  con- 
struct or  upgrade  roads  which  will  serve 
these  areas.  This  approach  could  be  ex- 
panded to  cover  all  Pederal  aid  to  high- 
ways. Federal  funds  would  be  available 
to  States  for  road  projects  which  met 
certain  federally  defined  objectives. 

Another  approach  to  making  transpor- 
tation investments  serve  broad  goals 
would  be  to  Integrate  Federal  transpor- 
tation assistance  into  other  Federal 
programs,  such  as  those  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  or  urban  revltaliza- 
tion.  This  method  was  used  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  the  goal  of  which  is  the  economic 
development  of  a  depressed  region  of  our 
Nation.  The  act  recognized  that  adequate 
transportation  will  not.  by  itself,  produce 
economic  growth.  But  its  provisions  made 
clear  that  the  authors  considered  good 
transportation  f  imdamental  to  a  success- 
ful development  program. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  took 
this  same  approach  in  the  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1975,  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  17  of  this  year.  This  bill 
provides  that  the  regional  commissicHis 
may  plan  for  transportation  facilities 
and  construct  transportation  demonstra- 
tion projects  as  part  of  their  economic 
development  activities. 

Whether  we  retain  highway  or  trans- 
P<Htation  programs  as  distinct  elements 
of  PMeral  assistance,  or  whether  these 
are  subsiuied  under  broader  categories, 
is  less  important  than  defining  the  pur- 
poses to  be  served  by  Federal  transpor- 
tation assistance.  I  would  hope  that  in 
the  next  several  months  those  of  us  In 
Cfmgress  with  the  responsibility  for  por- 
tions of  the  Federal  transportation  pro- 
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gnm  will  be  able  to  fashion  a  rational 
jgognm  witii  comprehensible  objectives. 

SCIENTISTS  QUESTION  200-MILE 
LIMIT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 2,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  scientists  attending  the  Gulf  and 
Caribbean  Fisheries  Institute  in  Bal  Har- 
bour, Fla.,  warned  against  passage  of 
legislation  to  unilaterally  establish  a  200- 
mlle  fisheries  management  zone.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  2,  1976] 

SCIXNTISTS    OpPOSX    200-MILX    8KA    XjIMIT 

Miami  Beach,  November  1. — If  the  United 
States  unilaterally  extends  Its  coastal  control 
900  miles  offshore,  It  may  face  loss  of  sea 
kod  air  navigation  rights  along  the  coasts  of 
other  countries,  scientists  here  have  warned. 

The  House  has   approved   the  extension. 

Dr.  William  Royce  of  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  said,  "Unilateral  action 
ataoold  not  be  xindertaken."  He  said  that 
other  countries  might  claim  Jurisdiction  over 
shipping  and  aerial  navigation  within  200 
miles  of  their  shores. 

Dean  Warren  Wooster  of  the  University  of 
Miami's  Rosentell  School  of  Marine  and 
Atmospheric  Sciences,  said,  "If  there  is  no 
International  agreement,  each  country  acts 
■s  it  sees  at.  A  unUateral  United  States 
action  would  place  scientists  in  je<q>ardy. 
I'm  sure  there  will  eventually  be  200-mUe 
zones,  but  the  timing  Is  unfortunate." 

Both  men  were  attending  the  Oulf  and 
Caribbean  Fisheries  Institute  meeting  in 
nearby  Bal  Harbour. 

The  House-passed  bUI  would  block  all 
foreign  fishing,  except  for  species  deemed 
"ample,"  and  foreign  mining  and  certain 
types  of  scientific  research  within  200  miles 
of  the  coastline. 


COMMENDATIONS  FOR  DR.  SCHLES- 
INGER  AND  MR.  COLBY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  President  announced  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  a  new  lineup  of  the  top 
offices  in  his  administration,  two  names 
were  Included  that  I  must  commoit  on. 
Having  served  37  years  in  the  Reserve, 
National  Guard  and  regular  Air  Force, 
and  having  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  most  of  my 
time  in  the  Senate,  I  have  had,  not  Just 
the  occasion,  but  every  reason  to  observe 
the  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
We  have  had  some  very  good  ones  In 
that  time.  We  have  also  had  some  bad 
ones,  but  I  feel  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
none  has  surpassed  Dr.  James  Schles- 
Inger.  Dr.  Schlesinger  brought  to  the  of- 
fice a  determination  to  conduct  tiie  af- 
fairs of  our  military  in  a  way  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  our  country.  He  has  al- 
ways argued  for  strong  forces  in  being 
and  he  has  always  promoted  the  idea  that 
we  can  provide  these  forces  at  lesser 
costs.  He  has  also  made  it  clear  as  many 
of  us  believe,  that  detente  cannot  be 
achieved  with  the  Soviets  If  our  bargain- 
ing position  Is  weak  and  that  is  whore  it 
luia  been  headed.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  Dr.  Schlesinger  for  his  great 


service  to  our  coimtry  and  tell  him  he 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

The  other  gentieman  whose  name  was 
also  included  in  that  announcement  was 
Mr.  WilUam  Colby.  While  I  have  not 
known  him  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
I  have  been  privileged  to  sit  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  To  Study  Gov- 
ernmental Operations  with  Respect  to 
Intelligence  Activities  and  in  that  posi- 
tion to  have  heard  Mr.  Colby  on  occasions 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Mr.  Colby  pro- 
vided exemplary  leadership  for  the  CIA 
at  a  time  when  it  seems  the  whole  coim- 
try  turned  against  this  organization, 
started  and  nurtured  by  the  press  and 
media  whose  opposition  to  Intelligence  is 
beyond  my  ablUty  to  imderstand.  Mr. 
Colby  has  strengthened  the  CIA,  has  used 
his  office  properly,  and  the  important 
subject  of  morsde  is  beginning  to  im- 
prove. Again,  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  man  who  will  replace  him.  even 
though  he  has  no  experience  in  the  field. 
I  thank  Mr.  Colby  for  the  dedicated  way 
he  has  headed  the  CIA  under  almost  im- 
possible conditions. 


REVENT7C  SHARINC  BEHETITS 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  should  soon  decide  on  the  need 
for  the  continuation  of  general  revenue 
sharing.  I  believe  wholeheartedly  that 
the  program  should  be  continued,  and  I 
think  that  the  following  testimony  by 
Martin  Sabo,  speaker  of  the  Minnesota 
House  of  Representatives,  shows  clearly 
the  value  of  tlie  program. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  revenue 
sharing  has  been  a  success  in  assisting 
State  and  local  governments  to  provide 
much  needed  programs  and  services, 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
possible.  It  has  helped  to  make  our  Na- 
tion's overall  tax  system  more  progres- 
sive. It  has  reaffirmed  and  strengthened 
our  federal  structiu-e  of  government.  And 
it  has  prevented  tax  Increases  by  State 
and  local  governments  that  would  have 
slowed  the  pace  of  our  economic  recov- 
ery. As  Mr.  Sabo  puts  it,  general  revenue 
sharing  has  "kept  the  wolf  from  the  door 
of  many  State  and  local  treasuries."  He 
also  makes  clear  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
important  for  Congress  to  act  quickly  to 
renew  this  program.  Quick  affirmative 
siction  will  eliminate  a  source  of  uncer- 
tainty from  local  budgetary  planning 
and  will  insiu-e  that  the  Federal  assist- 
ance is  put  to  the  best  possible  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Represent- 
ative Sabo's  testimony  to  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OENBRAL  RgVKNUE  SHARING 

(Testimony  by  Martin  Olav  Sabo,  Speaker. 
Minnesota  House  of  Representatives) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
New  Orleans  Mayor  Moon  Landrleu  recently 
expounding  on  the  golden  rule  of  govern- 
ment Is  quoted  as  saying,  "He  who  has  the 
gtdd  gets  the  rule." 

As  Speaker  of  the  House  In  the  Minnesota 
legislature,  I  can  fully  appreciate  Landrieu's 
comments  and  find  them  particularly  in- 
sightful in  getting  to  the  hec^  of  the  discus- 
sion of  general  revenue  sharing. 


My  advocacy  of  general  revenue  sharing 
is  based  upon  the  program's  achievements 
as  well  as  fear  of  the  serious  fiscal  problc^ms 
that  wUl  befall  all  of  us  at  the  State  and 
local  level  if  revenue  sharing  is  discontinued. 

There  are  three  very  basic  accomplishments 
of  general  revenue  sharing : 

1.  It  has  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door  of 
many  State  and  local  treasuries; 

2.  It  has  aUowed  creation  of  new  programs 
and  expansion   of  existing   programs; 

3.  It  has  fostered  a  more  equitable  and 
progressive  means  of  fliiancing  State  and 
local  services. 

ACCOMPUSHMEMT    NO.    1 A    PARTIAL    SOLUTION 

TO   THE    STATE    AND    LOCAL    FISCAL    CRISIS 

State  and  local  government  are  already  in- 
creasing taxes  and  cutting  back  services.  A 
recent  study  by  the  joint  economic  commit- 
tee shows  that  our  economic  crisis  has  put  a 
severe  strain  on  State  and  local  government's 
ability  to  provide  needed  services.  To  cut  our 
resources  at  this  point  would  mean  to  force 
us  to  retrench  further  or  to  Increase  our  taxes 
which  are,  in  the  main,  more  regressive  than 
Federal  taxes. 

In  Minnesota,  if  we  were  to  replace  all  State 
and  local  general  revenue  sharing  moneys 
which  have  come  Into  the  State,  we  would 
have  a  number  of  options,  all  equally  disas- 
trous. 

1.  Increase  individual  Income  tax  by  11.4%. 

2.  Increase  corporate  Income  tax  by  71.2%. 

3.  Increase  sales  tax  by  30.1%. 

4.  Reduce  school   aids   by   16.7%. 

5.  Reduce  aid  to  local  governments  by 
86.6%. 

6.  Eliminate  public  welfare  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children. 

7.  Eliminate  all  legislative,  judicial  and 
executive  departments  general  fund  expendi- 
tures. 

8.  Allow  local  governments  to  raise  prop- 
erty taxes  by  10%  combined  with  a  4%  in- 
crease in  individual  mcome  tax. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT    NO.    2 — NEW    AND    EXPANDED 
SERVICES 

I  don't  Intend  to  recite  for  you  a  litany 
of  accomplishments  which  general  revenue 
sharing  funds  have  made  possible  in 
Minnesota. 

I,  as  you,  have  a  healthy  skepticism,  or 
more  accurately,  a  positive  realism  about 
the  reports  that  state  and  local  governments 
file  with  the  office  of  revenue  sharing. 

I  agree  with  thoee  who  assert  that  revenue 
sharing  funds  are  not  "radioactive"  and 
traceable.  The  use  of  revenue  sharing  funds 
reflects  the  needs  and  priorities  of  different 
levels  of  Oovernment  In  terms  of  their  de- 
velopment patterns.  A  government's  use  of 
revenue  depends  upon  its  level  of  develop- 
ment, its  current  needs,  its  current  tax  bur- 
den and  its  comm\inlty  priorities. 

Revenue  sharing,  because  it  strengthens 
the  fiscal  position  of  governments,  in  Min- 
nesota and  elsewhere,  helps  expand  existing 
social  services  and  helps  to  provide  new  serv- 
ices. However,  revenue  sharing  money  is 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  total  revenue 
and  expenditure  picture,  so  much  so,  that 
it  Is  impossible  to  trace  the  source  of  moneys 
In  trying  to  sort  conflicting  priorities  and 
establish  program  levels. 

AOCOMPLISHMXirT  MO.  S. — A  MORE  EQITTrABLI 
AND  PROGRESSIVE  MEANS  OT  mf ANCINO  STAR 
AND   LOCAL  8BSVICXS 

The  lessons  which  Minnesota  has  to  teach 
relative  to  the  success  and  continuance  of 
revenue  sharing  are  not  primarily  based 
upon  the  State's  particular  use  of  general 
revenue  sharing  funds.  Rather,  the  lessons 
are  to  be  learned  through  an  examination 
of  Minnesota's  own  State-local  fiscal  rela- 
tionships. 

What  Minnesota  has  In  fact  done,  accord- 
ing to  the  advisory  commission  on  intergov- 
ernmental relations.  Is  to  "rewrite  the  'book' 
on  State-local  fiscal  relattons." 
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Tb»  key  to  understanding  the  Minnesota 
experience,  and  hence  the  lessons  which 
that  experience  has  for  Congress,  Is  to  ex- 
MHto>  tbe  Impact  of  the  State  and  local  tax 
atructnre  and  the  Impact  of  state  aids  to  lo- 
cal goTemmenti. 

1.  Develtyptnent  of  a  progresHve  tax  structure 
Oar  phUoeophy  and  goal  over  the  past 
four  years  of  tax  reform  has  been  to  es- 
tablish a  means  of  raising  revenues  that  Is 
afllclent.  equitable  and  progressive. 

Looking  at  the  State  and  local  per  capita 
tax  burden,  Mlnneeota's  relative  position 
anumg  the  States  has  not  changed  slg- 
nlfleantly  over  the  past  few  years.  What  has 
changed  is  that  our  taxes  have  become  more 
prngiaaslve.  In  1971,  property  tax  levies  were 
47%  of  all  State  and  local  taxes;  In  1976. 
property  taxes  repreeented  only  36%  of  State 
and  local  taxes. 

Inl976,  we  reached  a  milestone  In  our  tax 
reform  when  we  firmly  estabUshed  that 
even  the  property  tax  should  be  related  to 
Income. 

So  whUe  It  Is  true  that  Minnesota  con- 
tinues to  t>e  among  the  highest  Income  tax 
States,  most  of  the  money  derived  from  the 
Income  tax  and  other  State-collected  taxes 
Is  used  to  provide  local  government  aids,  lo- 
cal school  aids  and  property  tax  relief  to 
homeowners  and  business  property  in  the 

Minnesota  has  been  at  the  forefront 
among  the  States  In  tax  reform;  however, 
this  reform  has  wOTked  to  our  disadvantage 
In  at  least  one  way.  Minnesota  is  penalized 
in  the  present  general  revenue  sharing  for- 
mula because  of  its  level  of  State  Income 
tax. 

Tlie  current  formula  in  measuring  State 
tax  effort  provides  that  income  tax  collec- 
tions in  excess  of  40%  of  Federal  income  tax 
liability  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
State  tax  effort.  The  most  recent  data  I  have 
seen  showed  Minnesota  to  be  the  only  state 
affected  by  this  40%  limitation.  While  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  so  penalized  Is  re- 
grettable, the  data  Is  a  further  indication 
of  the  high  level  of  effort  we  have  made  In 
using  the  more  progressive  income  tax  as  a 
means  of  financing  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

■nie  lesson  which  Congress  can  learn  from 
the  Minnesota  tax  structure  Is  obvious.  The 
Federal  Income  tax  Is.  with  aU  of  Its  short- 
comings, stm  more  clearly  tied  to  abUlty  to 
pay  than  most  State  taxes,  and  this  certainly 
1*  true  If  one  combines  SUte  and  local  taxes. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Oovemment  can 
ooUaet  taxes  more  efficiently  than  manr 
State  and  local  governments.  ^^ 

lb  MlnneK>ta.  the  leglaUture  has  agreed 
to  raise  revraues  to  be  used  and  controlled 
by  local  governments  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  It  Is  the  only  way  to  raise  funds 
in  an  equitable  manner.  Sound  Federal  pol- 
icy calls  for  Congress  to  act  In  a  similar 
faablon.  —.»»«. 


governmental  expenditures.  This  was  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
spent  69.6%  of  Its  budget  on  intergovern- 
mental expenditures. 

Our  own  data  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  ACIR.  In  the  1970-71  blennium.  when 
the  state's  general  fund  appropriation  was 
92  billion,  approximately  50%  of  the  funds 
were  passed  through  to  local  governments. 
In  the  1976-77  blennium,  with  a  general  fund 
appropriation  of  $5  billion,  over  64%  of  the 
funds  will  be  passed  through. 

Those  congressmen  who  oppose  revenue 
sharing  because  they  believe  In  the  letter  of 
Moon  Landrleu's  golden  rule  will  probably 
shake  their  heads  in  wonderment  at  the 
Minnesota  legislature.  While  not  all  of  the 
64%  of  our  funds  are  passed  through  with 
no  strings  attached,  a  very  large  percentage 
of  them  are.  And  this,  I  believe,  is  very  Im- 
portant to  strengthening  local  governments. 
The  lesson  which  Minnesota's  own  revenue 
sharing  has  to  teach  Congress  is  that  it  isnt 
necessary  to  control  every  dollar  given  to 
state  and  local  governments,  even  when 
these  amounts  are  substantial.  The  success 
which  we  have  had  with  our  own  form  of 
revenue  sharing  has  been  substantial.  We 
attribute  this  success  to  the  fact  that  we 
act,  whenever  possible,  as  partners  with  local 
government  and  we  foster  self-determina- 
tion. 

»fXXD    FOR   CONGaXSSIONAL    ACTION 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  remarki 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricomi 
as  follows:  ^^' 


If  we  are  to  have  sound  federal-state-local 
fiscal  poUcy,  Congress  must  enact  laws  to 
maximize  the  use  of  progressive  taxes  whUe 
ensuring  responsible  use  of  revenue  sharing 
funds  by  state  and  local  officials. 

Congress  should  also,  I  believe,  reduce  the 
current  restrictions  on  use  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing  money.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments need  flexibility. 

I  not  only  urge  you  to  continue  general 
revenue  sharing  at  the  level  of  funding  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  President.  But  I  further  suggest  that 
it  be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  federal - 
state-local  fiscal  policy.  And  it  is  essential 
I  believe,  that  your  decision  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible  to  allow  state  and  local  govern- 
ments adequate  time  to  make  their  bude- 
etary  plans.  * 

Mayor   Landrleu   last   summer   said   that. 

General  revenue  sharing  has  been  the  best 

tiling  Since  ice  cream."  It  is  more  than  a 

OMsert  to  most  of  u»-to  most  states,  it  has 

Decome  the  main  course. 


A  SYMPOSIUM  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


2.  Shmrtng  the  revenues  raised  by  a  vroares- 
ttve  tax  structure 

A  commitment  by  elected  rtficlals  to  raise 
iwnuea  progressively  and  equitably  puts 
f.**'*^"'''^**^  ^  •"  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion. The  portion  Is  uncomfortable  because 

!???^  *  ■*»»rtng  of  revenues  with  others 
and  bwTttably  tovtrfves  decisions  about  con- 
trol at  the  usage  of  funds. 

to  Mlnneaota  we  do  not  believe  that  aU 

S'fS??:-*?'*'^*'^  "^  «°~*  Judgment  is  to 
be  found  in  St.  Paul,  nor  do  we  believe  that 
it  is  an  to  be  found  in  Washington,  D.C. 

to  a  September  1975  bulletin  of  the  ad- 
vlwry  commlasion  on  intergovwamental  re- 
Ijttoos  wWch  summartwa  Stat*  aid  to  local 
ffowmaaenta.  Ifinneaoto  ranked  2nd  among 
S^JSf^  to  fiscal  1972  to  State  tat«? 
»ow™»«f «  expenditures  as  a  percent  of 
^*^?-*?S^  «P«idlturee.  MInneBote 
■P«t  61J%   of  Its  total  budget  on  totS: 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Parent  Advisory  Council  of  Region  HI 
amd  the  Area  for  Exceptional  Children 
Baltimore  City  PubUc  Schools,  recently 
conducted  a  symposium  for  exceptional 
chUdroi  at  the  Lake  Clifton  High  School 
In  Baltimore.  Md.,  on  October  24  and  25. 
1875. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  participate  In 
thesymposlum,  which  was  aimed  toward 
apprising  the  parents  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren of  their  legal  rights. 

Although  I  joined  in  the  symposium 
to  exchange  views  with  parents  and 
teachers  of  exceptional  children,  I  tried 
to  assemble  facts  that  might  be  useful  to 
^.»  J^-^^°  ^^^  *  ^"e  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  programs  In  this  area  The 
Swiate  has  consistently  demonstrated  its 
Interest  in  and  concern  for  these 
children. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  there- 
fore that  the  text  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  In  the  Recoks.  / 


Rbmasks  or  Senator  Chaslxs  McC.  Matbxu 
The  firat  article  of  the  American  faith 
holds  that  all  men  and  women  should  have 
an  equal  chance  to  make  as  much  of  them 
selves  as  they  can,  to  go  as  far  as  their  In. 
nate  abilities  and  energies  and  interests  can 
take  them.  Every  American,  we  have  believed. 
8ho\ild  be  the  arbiter  of  his  or  her  own  l*te 
and  the  architect  of  his  own  future— ev«rv 
man  should  be  free  to  find  and  fulfill  him 
self.  ^™ 

Underglrdlng  our  commitment  to  equltv 
and  equal  opportunity  we  tell  ourselves,  li 
the  fundamental  belief  that  every  perM>D 
In  our  society  has  an  intrinsic  value  And 
we  have  always  prided  ourselves  on  holdina 
these  beliefs.  The  trouble  is  that  for  decadia 
society  forgot  to  tell  the  handicapped  ^^ 
The  Congress  took  positive  steps  to  correct 
this  national  shortcoming  when  the  Educa- 
tion  Amendments  of  1974  were  considered  bv 
the  Senate  in  April  1974.  As  you  know  aa 
amendment  was  Introduced,  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  subsequently  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  which  authorized  approxl. 
mately  (660  million  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children.  The  funds  in  tbii 
were  aimed  toward  assisting  the  States  in 
meeting  the  mandate  set  forth  by  amsod. 
ment;  namely,  to  Identify,  locate  and  evalu- 
ate  all  handicapped  chUdren  and  to  estab- 
lish a  policy  of  providing  full  educational 
opportimitlee  for  all  handicapped  children— 
and  to  establish  a  timetable  tat  acconmUih- 
ing  this  goal.  This  new  amendment  laid  the 
basis  for  comprehensive  planning  on  the  part 
of  the  States,  and  most  Important,  provided 
for  the  protection  of  handicapped  childrtol 
rights  by  due  process  procedures  and  assur- 
ances of  confidentiality. 

The  amendment,  whUe  authorizing  1660 
mllUon,  was  actually  funded  at  the  level  of 
$100  million  for  FY  1976  by  a  subsequent 
act  of  Congress.  Nonetheless,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
In  1967.  Federal  financial  asslstence  has 
grown  from  «2.6  million  to  $ioo  mlUlon. 
MaryUnd  alone,  as  a  result  of  the  education 
appropriations  bUl  which  the  Congress  re- 
cently enacted  over  the  President's  veto,  will 
receive  over  $6  mUllon  for  the  education  o< 
handicapped  children. 

Today,  we  are  at  a  imlque  point  In  the 
nlBtory  of  the  Nation's  treatment  of  handi- 
capped ChUdren.  Because  of  the  leglslattoo 
which  we  enacted  last  year,  and  court  deci- 
sions such  as  Judge  Raine's.  equal  educa- 
tional <^portimlty  is  withto  the  gra^  of  aU 
handicapped  children.  Equal  educational  op- 
portunity can  become  a  reaU^  tat  each  "^nA 
to  America  with  a  handicapped  condition, 
provided  that  the  Congress  and  the  courts 
and  parents  and  educators  keep  up  the  mo- 
mentimi  now  established. 

Courts  across  America  are  virtually  q>eak- 
ing  with  one  voice:  They  are  saying  that 
handicapped  chUdren  have  the  right  to  frte 
pubUcly  supported  education..  We  Incor- 
porated that  view  to  our  legislation  last  year. 
We,  howevM-,  did  more.  We  added  provisions 
which  require  the  States  to  estabUsb  a  goal 
of  providing  full  educational  opportunities 
to  all  handicapped  chUdren;  to  provide  pro- 
cedures for  Insuring  that  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  or  guardians  are  guar- 
anteed procedural  safeguards  to  deciaiona  re- 
garding identlflcation.  evaluation,  and  edu- 
cational placement  of  handicapped  children; 
to  establish  procedures  to  Insure  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  apprc^riate.  handicapped 
children.  Including  children  to  pubUc  or  ^- 
vate  Institutions  or  other  care  facilities,  ai« 
educated  with  children  who  are  not  handi- 
capped: and  that  q>eclal  classes,  anwiata 
schooUng.  or  other  removal  of  handlcaiqwd 
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children  from  the  regular  education  environ- 
ment occurs  only  when  the  nature  or  severity 
of  the  handicapped  is  such  that  education  in 
regular  classes  with  the  use  of  supplementary 
slds  and  services  cannot  be  achieved  satis- 
factorily; and  to  establish  procedures  to 
Insure  that  testing  and  evaluation  materials 
and  procedures  utilized  for  the  purposes  of 
daaslflcatlon  and  placement  of  handicapped 
children  wUl  be  selected  and  administered  so 
as  not  to  be  racially  or  culturally  dlscrlm- 
inatOTy. 

The  Congress  now  stands  on  the  brink 
of  enacting  additional  legislation  which  will 
extend  temporarily  the  provisions  of  the 
Matblas  amendment.  I  understand  that  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  which 
18  meeting  to  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  recently  passed  Senate  bill  S.  6  and 
House  bUI  Hit.  7217  are  In  general  agree- 
ment that  the  entltiement  formula  for  pay- 
ments to  the  States  now  to  the  Mathlas 
amendment  shovUd  be  extended  for  two 
years.  We  can  all  be  pleased  with  this  devel- 
opment. This  action  will  make  it  possible 
lor  the  Congress  to  appropriate  additional 
funds  beyond  the  current  $100  million  cell- 
ing now  contatoed  to  the  law  due  to  the 
one  year  nature  of  the  amendment  we  en- 
acted last  year. 

I  believe  we  can  anticipate  the  conferees 
reaching  an  agreement  to  extend  the  protec- 
tions afforded  under  last  year's  amendment 
assuring  that  handicapped  children  and 
their  parents  would  be  guaranteed  proce- 
dural safeguards  to  any  decisions  affecting 
the  education  of  such  children.  I  think  we 
should  expect  the  conferees  to  report  to  both 
Houses  a  final  biU  which  wUl  focus  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  the  States  based  on  an 
incentive  formula  related  to  the  actual  de- 
livery of  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices by  a  time  certata  to  aU  handicapped 
ChUdren.  The  withto  State  distribution  of 
these  funds,  however,  is  stUl  up  in  the  air. 
I  understand  that  the  conferees  are  leantog 
toward  an  agreement  which  extends  my 
amendment  through  fiscal  yeara  1976  and 
1977.  In  fiscal  year  1978,  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  an  individual  State  on  a  60-60 
basis;  that  la,  the  State  woiUd  receive  60% 
of  the  funds  with  the  remalntog  amount 
passed  through  directiy  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts withto  the  State,  to  fiscal  year  1979 
•nd  for  every  year  thereafter,  funds  wlU  be 
distributed  on  a  25-76%  basis,  with  the 
State  receiving  the  smaller  amount. 

With  the  conference  stUl  to  progress,  it  is 
dlfflcult,  as  you  can  Imagine,  to  know  pre- 
cisely the  final  shape  of  the  bUl.  , 

It  Is,  however,  safe  to  say  that 'this  Con- 
gress wiU  conttoue  the  active  role  it  has 
WBumed  to  guarantee  that  all  handicapped 
ChUdren  are  provided  equal  educational  op- 
portunity; that  we  shaU  accomplish  this  . 
WhUe  at  the  same  time  insuring  that  the 
rights  of  ChUdren  and  their  families  are 
protected.  What  can  parents  do? 

Parents  of  handicapped  children  must  ap- 
proach their  school  boards  and  public  of- 
ficials, not  with  their  hats  In  their  hands, 
but  rather  with  the  firm  view  in  mtod  that 
their  children  are  entltted  to  a  publicly  sup- 
ported education  .  .  .  education  which  is  a 
fundamental  right  to  our  society.  Parents  of 
handicapped  chUdren  should  not  expect  or 
w*nt  charity;  Instead  they  must  demand 
Justice.  To  provide  a  non-handicapped  chUd 
with  an  enriched  and  meaningful  life  and 
to  deny  this  to  an  exceptional  chUd  is  to- 
consutent  with  the  values  of  our  society. 
Government  at  all  levels  must  recognize  this 
fact  and  begto  to  act  accordingly.  This  is 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  In  Congress.  Our 
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State  is  comi  ~g  to  grips  with  this  mandate. 
Together  we  can  put  dignity  and  Independ- 
ence and  self-fulfiUment  withto  reach  of 
every  handicapped  chUd  to  Anurlca. 


FISHERIES  ENFORCEMENT  ON  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  SCENE 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
Issue  has  arisen  during  consideration  of 
proposed  leglslaticHi  that  would  create  a 
200-mlle  limit  off  the  American  coast 
through  unilateral  action.  The  issue  is 
that  of  enforcement.  When  the  United 
States  moves  unilaterally,  claiming  sov- 
ereignty over  the  area  within  200  miles 
of  its  coastline,  the  enforcement  will  be 
left  to  the  military  establishment.  The 
Coast  Guard,  the  Navy,  and  probably  the 
other  armed  services  as  well,  will  be 
called  on  to  enforce  our  claim,  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  no  other  nation  will  be  sup- 
porting our  contention. 

For  this  reason,  I  can  only  contem- 
plate millions  of  dollars  being  spent  by 
the  United  States  alone,  to  maintain  tiie 
national  sovereignty  of  the  unilateral 
200-mile  zone. 

Another  option  exists,  which  is  the  In- 
ternational Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
As  some  recognize,  the  Conference  Is 
preciously  close  to  completing  Its  work 
and  is  within  two  or  three  sessions  of 
sending  delegates  back  to  their  respec- 
tive countries  to  seek  ratification  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  treaty. 

Contemplate  the  distinction,  between 
the  enforcement  question  as  It  relates  to 
an  International  agreement,  and  com- 
pare that  to  the  enforcement  needs 
relative  to  unilateral  action.  Obviously, 
when  all  nations  agree  to  a  program,  the 
enforcement  program  is  an  easier  task 
compared  to  a  situation  where  one  coim- 
try  is  in  the  position  of  physically  en- 
forcing an  action  It  has  chosen  to  take 
without  the  counsel  or  even  acquiescence 
of  other  nations  concerned 

I  present,  In  this  context,  an  article 
written  by  a  close  friend  and  constituent 
from  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Gtoldberg.  The  article  appeared  in  Tht 
Future  of  International  Fisheries  Man- 
agement, published  by  the  American  So- 
ciety of  International  Law. 

Mr.  Goldberg  Is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  in  the  States  of  Illinois 
and  Alaska  and  currently  practices  law 
in  Anchorage.  I  have  talked  with  Mr. 
Goldberg  at  length  about  the  Law  of  the 
Sea,  and  I  know  the  depth  of  his  concern 
for  this  vital  issue. 

Mr.  Goldberg's  father,  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  is  well 
known  to  us  all. 

In  hopes  of  encouraging  study  of  the 
Issue  of  fisheries  enforcement  on  the  in- 
ternational scene,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Robert  Goldberg's  article. 
"Ends  and  Means:  The  Role  of  Enforce- 
ment Analysis  In  International  Fisheries 
Regulation,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


VI.  Ekds  and  Mxans:  The  Bolx  or  Bntobcs- 
MENT  Analysis  in  iNrnuf  ational  FDHmiXB 

BCCTTLATION 

(By  Robert  M.  Goldberg)  • 
A.  nnaoDTTcnoN 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  third  attempt  to 
fifteen  yean  to  fashion  a  workable  scheme 
for  the  regulation  of  International  fisheries. 
Two  previous  efforts  have  failed.  In  their 
place  nations  either  go  It  alone,  setttog  Umita 
and  policies,  or  enter  toto  miUti-lateral 
agreements  over  shared  fisheries. 

From  a  global  standpoint,  these  resiUta 
have  not  been  salutary.  Their  consequences 
are  all  too  weU -known — a  range  of  national 
maritime  claims,  cod  wars,  tuna  boat  seizures, 
and  great  dissatisfaction  among  governments 
and  their  citizens  whose  lives  and  livelihood 
depend  on  the  sea. 

If  anything,  fisheries  now  t>resent  an  ele- 
ment of  potentially  dangerous  Instability  to 
foreign  relations.  At  best,  we  have  a  patch- 
work pattern  of  fisheries  regulations  with 
changes  depending  on  the  species  sought,  the 
region  fished,  gear,  quantities,  and  other  fac- 
tore.  At  a  time  when  the  major  powers  seem 
to  be  narowlng  many  long-standing  areas 
of  differences,  the  unpredictability  over 
fisheries  has  caused  enough  concern  to  bring 
about  this  third  attempt  to  formulate  a 
universally  accepUble  regulatory  system. 

to  approaching  the  forthcoming  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  most  nations 
have  imderetandably  attempted  to  take  posi- 
tions which  they  calculate  wUl  avoid  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  however  these  are 
perceived.  Almost  all  have  adopted  the  slogan 
of  conservation  for  the  llvtog  resources  of 
the  sea,  while  to  reality  they  are  looking  to 
guarantee  entrance  or  participation  In  estab- 
lished fisheries,  maximize  (or  even  to  monop- 
olize) their  national  shares  In  a  particular 
fishery,  or  to  preserve  a  given  fishery. 

The  past  "mistake"  a  nation  most  usually 
Identifies  Is  a  failure  to  maximize  Its  share 
or  to  secure  adeqaute  participation  In  the 
fishery.  And  the  conomonest  national  'plan" 
is  one  Intended  to  ensure  that  thU  will  not 
happen  again.  Thus,  nations  are  formulating 
negotiating  positions  which  begin  with  their 
expresed  goals,  and  the  implementation 
plans  are  subsequently  taUored  to  fit.  Stooe 
the  goals  are  fairly  absolute,  they  allow  little 
room  for  accommodation  or  negotiation  At 
times  the  prospects  for  setUwnent  seem 
distant. 

The  question  remains  whether  proceeding 
backwards  by  designing  implementatlMx 
around  the  objective  is  the  most  useful  way 
to  ensure  long-range  agreement.  Yet,  few 
nations  have  proceeded  otherwise.  No  na- 
tion seems  to  be  suggesting  that  nation* 
should  first  look  at  what  Is  enforceable  and 
only  then  see  what  policy  approach  this  sup- 
ports. It  may  be  that,  like  contemplation  of 
the  consequences  of  "non-agreement"  this 
methodology  is  too  threatentog  to  consider 
at  this  time. 

From  several  points  of  view,  this  seems 
regretUble.  to  the  firet  place,  there  Is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  dissatis- 
faction with  the  status  quo  stems  from  en- 
forcement problems  (e.g.,  nations  which  can 
not  protect  a  3-mUe  zone  seek  12  mUee;  th« 
failure  to  enforce  the  12-mUe  zone  leads 
them  to  a  200-mlle  limit) .  Second,  and  per- 
haps more  Important,  because  enforcement 
U  so  central  to  the  entire  fisheries  regula- 
tion process  it  must  infiuenoe  the  success 
of  any  regiUatory  agreement. 


•  A  member  of  the  bar  of  the  sUtes  of 
nunols  and  Alaska,  Mr.  Goldberg  presently 
practices  law  in  Anchorage,  Alaslca. 
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This  la  of  no  llttla  Importanoe.  since  much 
dlwusilon  DOW  seems  focused  on  the  need 
for  »  plan  "which  can  last."  That  few  sys- 
tmis  of  law.  particularly  onea  Involving  so 
many  changing  variables  as  fisheries  policies, 
can  accommodate  such  potential  for  change 
seems  of  little  concern.  As  much  as  anything, 
the  effort  now  la  to  "settle"  the  matter. 

That  being  so.  enforcement,  the  expecta- 
tions behind  It,  the  values  It  supports,  and  Its 
results,  must  not  be  ignored.  If  we  are 
seelring  regulation  which  can  cope  with 
future  change,  we  must  take  a  bard  locA  at 
what  we  can  be  sure  ot  enforcing  now  and 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  taking  such  a  look  we  muat  first  focus 
on  enforcement  itself — what  it  is  genenOly, 
what  roles  It  serves  spedflcally,  what  results 
It  Intenda  to  achieve  in  a  regulatory  process. 
Broadly  seen,  it  comes  afterwards,  to  secure 
the  Intersste  protected  by  regulation. 

In  enforcement,  the  abstract  codes  of 
lawmakers  become  the  sanction  for  difficult 
and  dangerous  work.  The  consequences  ta 
national  legislation  or  International  Inter- 
play are  transformed  Into  hostUe  events.  It 
Is  snmetlmas  sordid,  always  dangerous,  and 
never  easy.  Xnforcement  Is  another  word  for 
policing. 

When  ^>plled  to  fisheries  regulation.  It 
boils  months  of  debate  In  Geneva  and  New 
York  Into  a  13  hotir  chase  across  the  Bering 
Sea.  It  reduces  weeks  of  argument  at  the 
Hague  into  deadly  gunboat  clashes  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  It  challenges  years  of  prac- 
tice with  destroyed  gear  and  damaged  equip- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  teamed  that  laws 
are  rarely  completely  enforced.  That  Is  to 
say  all  who  vlcdate  regulations  are  not  ttp- 
prehended;  many  who  are  i^>prehended  are 
not  tried;  and  many  who  are  tried  are  not 
convicted.  To  be  sure,  there  are  many  factors 
involved,  including  constitutional  issues,  spe- 
cial attitudes  toward  law,  corruption,  and 
the  like.  But,  above  all.  we  do  not  fully  en- 
force laws  becaiise  we  are  rarely  willing  to 
pay  the  social  or  economic  price  of  doing  so. 
Our  police  departments  are  undermanned 
and  our  court  systems  are  overcrowded.  While 
we  express  concern  about  violations  of  law, 
we  are  reluctant  to  increase  taxes  to  provide 
better  enforcement.  The  resiilt  is  an  enforce- 
ment systMn  which  functions  through  com- 
j»omlse.  Yet,  it  is  not  one  which  is  perceived 
as  satisfactory.  It  merely  does  enough  to  pro- 
vide some  assurance  of  safety  and  to  protect 
the  interests  behind  It. 

We  repeatedly  settle  for  less  than  what  the 
terms  of  the  regulatory  system  would  seem 
to  require.  Yet  it  is  widely  believed  that  if 
we  were  willing  to  pay  for  enforcement,  all 
regulation  would  be  vindicated,  legislation 
would  operate  meaningfiilly,  and  lives  would 
be  more  secure.  The  law  would  "function"  as 
Intended. 

This  belief  in  maximizing  the  effect  of  reg- 
ulation through  maximizing  the  investment 
In  enforcement  should  theoretically  apply 
equally  to  fisheries.  If,  for  example,  the 
United  States  were  willing  to  pay  for  enforce- 
mrat  in  our  territorial  waters,  would  not 
things  be  better?  How  much  of  America's  dis- 
satisfaction with  present  regulation  Is  bssed 
on  this  is  hard  to  gauge.  If  nations  were  satis- 
fied with  the  thoroughness  of  enforcement, 
there  would  not  be  such  a  demand  for  an 
International  conference  now. 

The  answers  to  these  Issues  are  not  clear. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  If  enforcement  could  be  made  more  gen- 
erally effective,  the  present  unpredictibllity 
would  be  reduced,  the  pressures  to  change 
would  be  lessened,  and  a  more  rational  proc- 
ess of  formulating  international  policy  could 
ba  foUowwi. 

Thla  chi4>ter  then  wlU  look  at  enforcement 
In  the  eootext  of  all  the  factors  which  influ- 
ence It  and  make  It  work.  The  effort  here 
la  not  to  make  a  detailed  review  of  existing 
•Dforaammt  praetloa  (that  has  been  done 


more  than  adequately  elsewhere.)  >  Rather 
It  will  ralae  laauea  preaented  by  enforcement 
of  flaherlea  arrangements,  consider  tb»  prob> 
lems  this  ralaea.  and  q)eculate  on  how  all 
these  Issues  can  best  be  reeolved. 

B.  THx  KLXMsma  or  nrvoacBiizirr 
1.  Who  Mnf ones 

There  are  four  groups  of  nations  involved 
In  enforcement,  distinguished  by  their  poe- 
seaalon  or  lack  of  fishing  presence,  and  their 
degree  of  enforcement  ability.  We  have  seen 
all  these  variables  in  operation  in  some  way 
or  another  these  past  few  years.'  In  the 
order  of  the  least  effective  to  the  moet  effec- 
tive, they  are: 

a.  Naticms  toith  no  FUhing  Presence  and  no 
enforcement  Ability. 

Such  nations  will  be  involved  in  fisheries 
either  because  of  short-range  entry  interests 
or  because  of  values  relating  to  long-range 
protection  of  the  fishery.  In  either  case,  a 
country  in  this  group  lacks  significant  ability 
to  enter  into  the  fishery,  nor  can  it  enforce 
the  regulations  it  imposes.  Continuing  moni- 
toring is  probably  well  beyond  its  capabili- 
ties; arrest  would  be  virtually  impossible. 

This  nation  Is  not  to  be  confused  with 
those  countries  which  have  a  "fishing 
presence"  off  the  coast  of  other  nations  (the 
distant  water  fishing  nations).  This  nation 
has  neither  a  "fishing  presence"  off  its  own 
coast,  nor  effective  enforcement  capability. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  the 
country  can  seek  to  Impose  some  form  of 
limits  on  Its  fishery.  Violation  of  Its  regula- 
tions, even  regulations  made  in  the  absence 
of  present  Interest  and  devoid  of  any  means 
of  enforcement,  still  presents  an  issue  for  the 
violating  country.  So,  too,  does  the  problem 
posed  for  fishermen  and  governments  if  the 
regulating  nation  seeks  another  nation's  help, 
particularly  if  this  other  nation  has  some 
ability  to  enforce.  Thus,  while  at  first  glance 
nations  in  this  group  may  seem  to  have  the 
least  problems  of  enforcement,  the  very  na- 
ture of  what  they  may  try  to  do  (high  risk, 
but  high  return  If  successful)    could  well 


1  See.  e.g.,  3.  Garroe  and  A.  Roche.  The  In- 
ternational Policing  of  High  Seas  Fisheries. 
The  Canadian  Yearbook  of  International  Law 
1B68,  61;  Koers,  The  Enforcement  of  Interna- 
tional Fisheries  Agreements,  l  Netherlands 
Y.BJnt'l  L.  1  (1970);  FAO  Department  ot 
Fisheries,  Report  on  Regulatory  Fishery 
Bodies.  FAO  Fisheries  Circular  No.  138 
(1973.) 

»A  "fishing  presence"  as  it  Is  used  here 
denotes  the  abUlty  of  a  nation  to  exploit  a 
given  fishery.  EnfcMrcement  ability,  perhaps 
more  apUy  "capabUity,"  is  that  power  of  a 
nation  to  effectively  (undoubtedly  a  question 
of  degree)  police  its  waters. 

This  latter  consideration,  <.e.,  enforcement 
capability,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  vari- 
ables to  meaningfully  quantify.  The  c<mdl- 
tlons  which  may  support  an  effective  capa- 
bility in  one  Instance,  ejg.,  small  ooastllnea, 
good  climate,  known  fishing  areas,  simply 
may  not  be  present  elsewhere.  A  small  na- 
tion cotild  have  a  much  more  effective  exprn- 
bllity  than  a  large,  far  more  powerful  nation. 

Clearly  the  measurement  of  enfcM-cement 
capability  does  not  then  lend  itself  to  easy 
quantification.  It  is  something  more  than 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart's  oft-quoted  "I  know  It 
when  I  see  it."  It  involves  a  whole  series  of 
factors  which  come  down  to  one  question.  If 
a  foreign  fieet  or  boat  violates  accepted  (by 
whatever  method)  national  waters  or  claimed 
fishing  areas,  can  the  enforcing  nation  im- 
pose some  degree  of  meanlngftil  sanctions 
on  the  violators  and  thereby  prevent  or  limit 
reoccurrence. 

Given  this  imprecision  of  measurement.  It 
may  see  that  enforcement  capabUity  is  not 
the  most  significant  issue.  Yet,  the  nation 
of  enforcement  capabUity  has  dmnlnated  the 
historic  developments  of  this  aspect  of  inter- 
national law  and  poUcy.  And  It  stiU  must 


make  this  group  the  source  of  the  most  Inter- 
national instabUity. 

b.  Nations  loith  Fishing  Presence.  But  no 
Enforcement  Ability. 

Although  such  a  country  has  an  exlstlag 
Interest  in  the  fishery,  it  has  no  abUlty  to 
enforce  Umlts.  Prom  a  moral  and  economic 
standpoint,  it  has  the  basis  for  some  claims 
about  the  fishery.  Moreover,  from  a  diplo- 
matic standpoint,  such  a  covmtry  at  least  Is 
in  a  better  position  to  assert  Its  interest  In 
calling  for  change. 

History  suggests  that  a  nation  In  this 
category  wUl  probably  seek  Its  interests 
through  association  with  others  who  seek 
the  same  protections.  Together  they  prob. 
ably  stUl  do  not  have  the  necessary  strength, 
economic  or  mUltary,  to  enforce;  but  com- 
mon interests  and  nvmibers  may  be  such  as 
to  provide  them  some  leverage. 

c.  Nations  with  no  Fishery  Presence,  hvt 
with  Enforcement  Ability. 

This  nation  wiU  have  the  abUlty  to  en- 
force through  some  market  Interest,  eco- 
nomic leverage,  or  mUitary  strength.  It  is, 
of  course,  rare  for  a  country  to  have  the 
enforcement  ability  and  not  the  fishery 
presence,  if  only  because  enforcement  abil- 
ity— to  whatever  degree — ^reaUy  presuppoaes 
SOTne  naval  strength;  countries  with  thli 
capacity  usually  also  have  fisheries  in- 
terests. 

This  category  can  also  Include  countrtea 
which  may  not  be  exploiting  a  particular 
fishery,  but  are  using  another  fishery  and 
have  the  abUlty  to  enforce  In  either  or  both. 
These  countries  may  have  an  Interest  in 
protecting  the  fishery  which  they  are  not 
exploiting.  Alternatively,  such  a  country 
may  have  an  interest  in  the  issues  raised  Is 
the  depletion  of  a  fishery,  even  without  hav- 
ing a  fishing  presence  there. 

This  category  also  would  Include  a  nation 
with  enforcement  capabUity  which  is  will- 
ing to  assist  a  weaker  nation  in  dealing  with 
a  fisheries  problem.  For  example,  a  strong 
maritime  power  might  come  to  the  aid,  for 
any  number  of  reasons,  of  a  weaker  coun- 
try, and  by  so  doing,  give  that  country  an 
enforcement  capacity  It  would  otherwlai 
lack.  The  international  problem  In  such  a 
case  la  that  aaaumptlons  about  enforce- 
ment, particularly  when  they  Involve  calcu- 
lations of  the  Ukellhood  of  actions  against 
the  interests  ot  established  standards  of 
others,  are  most  often  based  on  appraisal 
of  a  country's  relative  strength  or  weak- 
ness in  enforcement.  Possible  alliances  be- 
tween countries  with  fisheries  interests  and 
no  enforcement  abUitles  and  countries  with 
enforcement  capabUities  change  this  equa- 
tion. It  lends  a  disconcerting  degree  of  un- 
predictabUlty  to  national  and  International 
decision-making. 

d.  Nations  toith  Both  FUhing  Presence  and 
Enforcement  Ability. 

Such  a  nation  or  group  of  nations  has  It 
aU.  Not  only  does  It  have  an  established 
fishing  presence,  but  it  can  enforce  (to  vary- 
ing degrees)  the  regvUatlons  it  promulgates. 

apeak  to  the  point  of  whoee  interests  and 
vlewa  must  be  respected  In  determining  fu- 
ture regulation. 

The  nations  which  under  any  type  of 
measiirement  appear  to  have  this  capabUity 
wUl  almply  not  t>e  ignored.  The  test  here  Is 
pertMpa  more  of  a  quantitative,  rather  than 
quaUtatlve,  one,  viz.,  how  effective  Is  their 
capabUity  In  fact.  The  answer,  however, 
merely  ranks  within  one  category  enfcvoe- 
ment  capable  nations.  There  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  these  nati<ms  differ  from  those 
without  ftny  capabUity  whatsoever.  Between 
these  anit  nations  with  son>e  capability,  there 
is  a  difference. 

Accordingly,  for  the  piupoees  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  quantitative  difference.  If  any, 
WiU  be  imderstood.  Enforcement  capabiUty 
would  seem  to  remain  a  meaningful  distinc- 
tion. It  is  in  all  events  treated  as  one  here. 
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•nils  leads  to  relatively  great  predlctabUl^. 
I)aeause  not  only  la  there  a  readUy-percelved 
iMls  for  the  regulation  (whether  oc  not  iml- 
TsrsaUy  seen  as  "vaUd") .  but  It  la  alao  evi- 
dent that  the  country  regulating  can  en- 
force its  piollcies. 

Within  this  group,  of  course,  nations  do 
Tsry.  For  example,  aome  countrlea  may  have 
both  a  fishing  presence  and  an  enforcement 
sbiUty  against  some  but  not  all  oountrlaa. 
Thus,  Britain  (imlike  navy-leaa  powers)  can 
Miforce  its  policies  against  Iceland,  but  pos- 
dbly  not  against  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the 
whole,  however,  these  gradatlona  do  not 
Mem  to  loom  aa  aerloua  aourcea  of  Inter- 
national instablUty. 

2.  Goals  in  enforcement 

Tbere  are  a  number  of  ends  or  goals  which 
t  nation's  enforcement  efforts  are  intended 
to  secure.  (The  nimiber  actuaUy  achieved,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  abiUty  and  deter- 
mination of  the  particular  nation.)  Specifi- 
cally, the  ends  include  : 

a  Keeping  Other  Nations  Out  of  the  Fish- 
erf. 

This  Is  an  absolute  and  maxlmimi  resiUt 
of  good  enforcement.  To  achieve  It,  the  regu- 
lation must  be  enforceable  and  the  mechanics 
of  enforcement  must  be  adequate  to  seciure 
Iti  enforceabiUty. 

The  resiUt  Is  an  exclusive  or  monopoly 
flihery.  There  are  a  numl>er  of  ways  for  a 
nation  to  achieve  this  which  wUI  be  discussed 
infra. 

b.  Preserving  the  Stocks. 

In  this  situation,  the  effort  of  enforcement 
Is  directed  at  conserving  the  resource  and  at 
maintaining  its  vlabUity.  Here  the  problem  is 
to  limit  exploitation  so  far,  but  only  so  far, 
as  it  threatens  the  stock.  The  fact  may  be,  of 
course,  that  the  stock  would  be  threatened 
by  almost  any  exploitation.  If  so,  then  the 
effort  will  be  directed  at  keeping  everyone 
else  out — or  perhaps  even  at  prohibition  of 
exploitation,  including  that  by  fishermen 
from  the  regulating  state  itself. 

c.  Maximizing  the  Nation's  Share  of  a 
Common  Fishery. 

To  achieve  this  goal  enforcement  obviously 
win  be  aimed  at  insuring  that  the  regulating 
state  does  as  weU  as  possible  in  secxiring  Its 
iliare  of  a  common  fishery.  Enforcement 
eonld  be  directed  at  excluding  others  from 
the  fishery,  or  at  preventing  any  increase  In 
their  fishing  presence  there.  It  oould  also  be 
aimed  at  ensuring  that  the  fishery  is  exploited 
u  Intended  under  past  agreements  or  other 
norms. 

d.  Achieving  Entry  into  a  Fishery. 

By  setting  limits  on  a  not-yet-explolted 
fishery,  the  enforcing  nation  may  secure  the 
objective  of  achieving  Kb  entry  thereto.  By 
exercising  its  enfmpement  prerogatives,  the 
nation  may  be  able  to  caU  sufficient  interest 
to  Itself  to  achieve  aome  degree  of  entry. 

e.  Preserving  an  Interest  in  an  Unflahed 
fishery. 

It  may  be  that  a  nation  does  not  have  the 
»Wlity  to  fish  the  stock  or  the  present  desire 
to  achieve  entry  into  the  fishery.  However, 
It  may  stiU  want  to  preserve  a  situation 
where  at  some  future  time  it  could  enter 
into  the  fishery.  Alternatively,  it  may  rec- 
o^lae  that  depletion  of  a  certain  fishery  It 
wWB  not  fish  threatens  or  would  threaten 
one  It  does  fish.  Thus,  some  intervention 
over  the  unflshed  stock  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  its  exploited  flaherlea. 

t.  Revenue  Generation. 

In  some  instances  a  nation  wUl  seek  to 
n|lse  revenues  through  a  licensing  program. 
This  enforcement  wUl  be  geared  to  securing 
u  fuU  a  return  as  possible  from  the  Uoens- 
™«  of  access  or  participation  In  a  fishery. 
Borne  degree  of  revenue  generation  may  alao 
be  significant  in  Justifying  the  coets  of  en- 
'OKement.  If  a  nation  can  show  acHne  degree 
of  retium,  it  wUl  both  prove  Its  capability 


and  aatlafy  any  of  Ita  own  domeatlc  crltlca 
of  the  ooat  of  Ita  own  enforcement.* 

g.  Other  Faeton. 

It  la  weU  known  that  fisheries  regulation 
Is  only  one  question  of  many  being  ad- 
dreaaed  at  the  law  of  the  sea  meetings.  Vir- 
tuaUy  everyone  realizes  that  fiaheriee  poli- 
cies, insofar  as  the  major  maritime  powers 
are  concerned,  also  bear  on  other  matters  of 
vital  Interest.  These  include  territorial  seas 
and  related  defense  queetiona;  the  further 
development  of  the  continental  ahelf  and  the 
deep  sea  beds;  related  resource  and  energy 
Issues:  and  environmental  and  conservation 
questions.  The  degree  of  vigorous  enforce- 
ment or  its  acceptance  can  also  depend  on 
these  factors,  as  they  stand  now  and  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  resolved  in  the  future. 
3.  The  enforcement  process 

a.  The  Need  for  Regulation  is  Perceived. 
The  enforcement  process  begins  with  the 

recognition  that  some  form  of  authority  must 
be  imposed  to  protect  a  fishery.  For  example, 
if  Nation  A  sees  Catch  Y  (regarded  by  A  as 
being  its  own)  being  depleted  by  Nation  B 
Nation  A's  perceived  enforcement  need  wlU 
be  centered  aroimd  preventing  further  de- 
pletion of  Its  resources  by  Nation  B.  To  do 
this,  it  may  wish  to  bar  Nation  B  from  its 
fishery  altogether,  to  Umlt  Nation  B's  entry, 
or  to  protect  its  fishery  oollateraUy  by,  for  ex- 
ample, extending  its  territorial  seas  The 
choice  it  makes  wUl  depend  on  a  number 
of  variables  Including  the  source  of  the  pres- 
sures to  regulate,  (i.e.  the  present  market) 
the  pressure  for  r^uUtlon,  the  abUlty  to 
regulate,  and  other  related  factors. 

b.  A  Regulatory  Program  is  Created 
The  above  choice  becomes  treaty  or  law 

It  is  made  either  solely  by  one  nation  or  else 
results  from  multl-  or  bUateral  discussions 
and  negottations.  If  unilateral,  then  all  the 
enforcement  decisions  wlU  be  made  by  the 
affected  state  alone,  based  on  Its  Interests  as 
it  determines  them.  In  effect,  then,  whatever 
domestic  pressures  give  rise  to  the  need  for 
regulation  wUl  determine  the  type  of  en- 
forcement mechanism. 

If  the  treaty  approach  is  taken,  then  other 
factors  must  necessarUy  come  into  play  (that 
Is,  of  course,  unless  the  interests  of  the 
treaty-making  naUons  are  identical  In  their 
approach  to  the  fishery  being  regulated).  In 
thto  instance,  the  enforcement  scheme  will 
refiect  mutual  national  interests  and  ac- 
commodations. It  may  also  relate  to  certain 

f«,!L  v.^^™*"*""*^  ^"«  "  ^^^  M  other 
issues  which  are  not  reUted  to  fisheries 

In  both  cases,  the  result  of  the  draftluK 

process  Is  a  program  which  must  be  Inmle- 

mented.  Since  implementation  usuaUvin- 

volves  persuading  or  keeping  other  atetes 

from  <loing  something,  enforcement  now  be- 

•The  whole  question  of  ooeta  In  enforoe- 
ment  Is  certainly  one  of  more  than  routine 
Interest  to  aU  nations  affected.  AU  aspects 
of  enforcement  have  a  cost.  Costa  are  meas- 
ured both  in  direct  outlays  as  well  aa  the 
Indirect  cost  of  things  not  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  enforcement. 

The  direct  coets  are  Increasing  with  devel- 
opment of  and  rise  in  prtcee  in  new  tech- 
nology. Each  Improvement  In  detection  and 
apprehension  systems  costs  money.  To  the 
extent  that  the  costs  are  beyond  the  abUlty 
of  a  nation,  then  the  seciu-ity  of  the  en- 
forcement program  (the  nation's  present 
c^abUity)  WiU  suffer.  At  the  same  time  the 
pressure  on  the  enforcers  wUl  grow  to  prove 
their  systems.  And  this.  In  turn,  oould  create 
a  dangerously  imstable  situation. 

WnaUy.  there  may  also  be  a  point  where 
a  nation  would  prefer  making  any  additional 
expenditures  In  enhancing  its  own  produc- 
tivity, reasoning  that  the  extent  of  violation 
can  be  more  than  offset  by  the  Improvements 
In  Its  own  ci^acity. 


oomee  the  consequence  of  aU  these  earUer 
actions  and  negotiations. 

c.  The  Regulations  are  Tested 

It  has  been  the  nature  of  fisheries  regula- 
tion that  the  mere  establishment  of  limits  la 
not  sufficient  to  guarantee  imlversal  acces- 
sion. Like  aU  laws,  treaties  are  also  subject 
to  teeUng.  Regulated  nations  are  always  in- 
terested in  determining  at  what  point  the 
enforcing  nation  "reaUy"  draws  the  Une.  This 
la,  of  course,  set  off  against  the  point  the 
regxxlator  would  reaUy  J«te  to  draw  the  line, 
i.e..  the  limits  in  the  regulation.  The  Unea 
may  be  the  aame. 

There  usuaUy  baa  been  some  intereet  by 
the  regulated  nations  In  the  fishery  in  the 
first  place.  Unleaa  th)  new  llmlta  are  ao  ex- 
treme, or  the  evidence  of  regulatory  Intent 
so  overwhelming,  as  to  raise  a  great  risk  In 
testing  them,  sooner  or  later  the  regulated 
nations  will  again  mamfest  their  interest  In 
the  fishery  by  testing. 

d.  The  Limits  are  Exceeded. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  once  set  the 
Umlts  or  standards  wUl  be  exceeded.  The  vi- 
olations may  involve  gear  damage,  some  de- 
pletion of  the  resource,  or  a  territorial  Incur- 
sion. 

^^  Depending  on  the' regulation  and  on  the 
"trespasser."  the  violation  may  be  deliberate 
or  it  may  be  accidental.  Depending  on  the 
method  by  which  the  regulation  was  devel- 
oped, the  violation  may  be  a  concerted  ef- 
fort by  nations  to  test  the  limit  or  it  may 
be  a  tmUateral  action.  And.  depending  on 
the  focxis  of  the  regulation,  other  nations 
may  be  encouraged  to  violate  it,  since  the 
regiUatlon  may  be  against  their  own  naUonal 
policies. 

e.  Limits  Exceeded  Will  be  so  Identified. 
It  is  one  thing  for  limits  to  be  broken.  It  is 

qiUte  another  for  them  to  be  observed  to  have 
been  broken.  Again,  the  type  of  regulation 
WiU  determine  in  part  how  easy  It  Is  to  mon- 
itor. For  exan^>le.  cateh  size  Is  much  harder 
to  monitor  intemationaUy  than  is  regula- 
tion of  species  fishing;  species  fishing  is 
harder  to  monitor  than  dintanoe  regulation- 
and  so  on.  ' 

Monitoring  also  involves  some  degree  of 
cost.  As  we  shaU  discuss  later,  nations  wUl- 
Ing  to  regulate  are  often  imwUUng  m  pay 
for  adequate  enforcing.  Thus,  the  extent  to 
wihch  enforcement  funds  are  needed  will 
ultimately  depend  on  how  successfuUy  the 
regulation  Is  momtored.  Of  course,  if  imtially 
there  is  no  effort  to  momtor  the  limits,  it  is 
likely  that  the  abuses  wUl  become  so  great 
as  to  make  detection  Inevlteble.  One  way  or 
another,  violations  will  finally  be  noted. 

f.  Monitoring  Must  be  Followed  Up. 
Monitoring  the  limlte  alone  is  not  enough. 

The  charge  of  violation  must  be  clearly  sup- 
porteble.  The  unverified  claim  that  someone 
was  fishing  lUegaUy  carries  far  less  weight 
than  confirmed  sightings.  Even  confirmed 
sightings,  whether  the  nation  is  as  small  as 
Iceland  or  as  large  as  the  Umted  Stetee,  are 
second  in  value  to  apprehension. 

The  actual  process  of  monitoring  can  vary 
from  sweeps  by  airplanes  and  ships  covering 
vast  amounts  of  territory,  to  checks  by  in- 
spectors placed  on  factory  ships  or  In  home 
ports,  to  gathering  of  ad  hoc  inteUlgence  from 
fishermen,  to  the  study  of  market  figures  by 
bureaucrato.  Each  of  these  obviously  differs 
widely  in  cost  consequences.  It  would  seem 
however,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  nation 
that  can  best  monitor  can  also  best  enforce 
through  apprehension  and  arrest. 

g.  Violations  Bring  Apprehension  or  Arrest. 
This  is  often  the  critical  enforcement  stage. 

Apprehension  confirms  violations  as  does  no 
other  act.  It  estebUshes  that  Umlts  have  pos- 
sibly been  exceeded  and  that  the  enforc- 
ing stete  has  some  capacity  to  uphold  the 
Umito.  Repeated  arrest  or  confirmed  slghtinga 
wUl  further  demonstrate  the  point  at  which 
the  regxUatlons  are  being  meaningfuUv  en- 
forced. 
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BayoDd  this,  amit  aeblevM  other  TaluM  of 
law  •nforosment.  Hmm  tndwle  the  tndl- 
Uonal  undentaxMUngB  of  deterrence,  retrlbu- 
tton  uut  uranutely  rdwbllltation.  Arrest  Is 
also  tho  first  etaee  which  deals  with  the  In- 
ternal pceewiree  which  brought -about  the 
fleherlee  rsfulatlon.  because  It  is  a  poUtloal 
gaetura  domectleally  as  well  as  Intemation- 
aUy. 

Arrest  clartfles  very  quickly  the  attitudes 
of  the  ▼tolattng  nations  toward  the  regula- 
tion. If  they  ses  fisheries  policy  only  within 
the  context  of  fishermen,  then  the  arrest 
will  be  treatly  merely  as  an  Incident  to 
pursuit  of  the  resouroe.  If,  however,  fisheries 
regulation  impinges  on  other  values.  e.g.. 
naval  power  or  maneuverability,  or  policy  on 
territorial  sea— as  in  the  VS.  KcTiador  tuna 
disputes — then  the  arrest  may  set  off  an- 
other chain  of  consequences. 

h.  Trial. 

By  the  time  of  the  trial,  the  Interests 
within  the  regiUating  state  are  becoming  as 
great  as  the  effect  of  the  regulation  on  those 
who  violated  it.  Trial  also  provides  a  f\irther 
test  of  enforceability — is  the  scheme  tUready 
shown  to  be  effective  in  monitoring  and 
policing  sufflcient  (as  a  matter  of  the  law 
of  the  trying  state)  to  sustain  conviction. 
Tbi*  Involves  national   standards   of  Isgal 


It  may  also  be  the  ease-that  the  trial  Is 
not  held  In  the  country  responsible  for  the 
limit  and  arrest;  trial  then  becomes  an  Im- 
portant test  of  the  pcuticlpating  country^ 
wllllngnees  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  regu- 
lating authority. 

Tb»  result  of  the  trial  will  further  bear  on 
enforcement.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  harsher  the  sentence  the  greater 
the  deterrence — If  a  violator  knows  that 
the  verdict  will  subject  him  to  extraordinary 
costs  and  other  penalties,  he  may  not  be  de- 
terred but,  if  monitored,  will  do  everything 
possible  to  escape  arrest.  Nevertheless  some 
balance  should  ultimately  be  worked  out 
where  the  penalty  Is  sufficient  enough  to 
secure  respect  but  not  so  large  as  to  make 
eerious  law-breaking  Inescapable. 

L  Pott  Trial  Developments  Occvr. 

What  happens  after  trial  often  affects  tb» 
enforcement.  Tat  example,  if  the  regulation 
or  the  acttial  enforcement  process  does  not 
conform  to  national  law  as  determined  at 
trial,  then  tlxe  process  must  be  changed.  If 
the  regulated  nation's  response  is  extreme. 
It  might  seek  to  Impoee  sanctions  on  the  en- 
forcing nation.  The  nature  of  these  sanc- 
tions may  be  such  as  to  affect  the  seal  with 
which  the  enforcing  nation  goee  about  up- 
holding the  regulation. 

Further,  the  experience  of  enforcement 
will  undoubtedly  be  evaluated.  The  evalua- 
tion will  focus  on  such  things  as  the  coet  of 
mounting  the  enforcement  effort,  risks  taken 
during  apprehension,  the  ooets  of  trial,  and 
the  trial's  result.  In  effect,  trial  is  boimd  to 
create  an  opportunity  for  enforcers  to  weigh 
some  costs  against  the  return. 

4.  Direct  Factors  in  Enforcement 

The  actiukl  factors  Involved  in  the  enforce- 
ment act  are  not  many,  but  they  are  critical 
to  the  process  because  the  degree  to  which 
they  are  msTlmiwwl  will  depend  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  nation's  enforcement  scheme.  They 
indiide: 

a.  Commitment  to  tha  Process. 
Obvlo«isly  if  a  nation  does  not  have  the 

will  to  enforce.  It  will  not  actively  enforce, 
regardless  of  its  reeources.  It  takes  more  than 
regulation  to  secure  this  commitment;  a  na- 
tion must  Identify  with  the  values  sought  to 
be  gained  to  a  point  of  wanting  to  see  the 
regulation  upheld. 

The  commitment  In  principle  must  also  be 
matched  by  a  commitment  in  fact,  to  the 
operation  of  the  program.  This  means  a 
wllllngnsss  to  make  the  Investment  in  en- 
forcement. 

b.  Investment  in  Enforcetltent. 

This  Is  strictly  a  question  of  money.  Unless 


a  nation  opts  for  no  enforcement  or  for  giv- 
ing a  nation  xuiregulated  entry  into  a  fish- 
ery as  part  of  the  regulatory  scheme,  paying 
for  policing  is  inesci4>able.  The  actual  costs 
come  in  a  niunber  of  categories. 

(1)  Jfonltorln^.  This  is  an  Important  stage 
In  the  enforcement  process.  In  order  to  en- 
force a  nation  must  know  If  regulations  are 
being  violated.  However  these  discoveries 
are  made  (whether  by  overfiigbt,  radar,  boat, 
In-port  or  other  type  of  intelligence  gather- 
ing) some  expense  must  be  borne  by  the 
monitoring  country. 

<il)  Reporting.  Monitoring  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  form  of  disclosiue.  The  re- 
porting function  is  more  administrative  than 
anything  else.  But  the  process  of  record- 
keeping entails  costs  in  administrative  terms. 

(ill)  AppreheTision.  This  is  the  most  coetly 
part  of  the  enforcement  process.  It  requires 
expenditures  for  equipment  and  men.  It  can 
be  thorough  only  after  the  achievement  of 
adequate  monitoring. 

(Iv)  Trial.  This  Is  generally  a  marginal 
cost  if  a  nation's  existing  Judicial  system  is 
used.  Still  it  requires  a  willingness  to  sup- 
port a  prosecution  team,  take  up  coiut  time, 
and  tie  up  witnesses,  possibly  at  the  expense 
of  field  enforcement. 

c.  Personnel. 

Enforcement  requires  people.  It  is  the  ofiB- 
eers  in  the  patrol  craft,  the  pilots  and  ob- 
servers In  airplanes,  technicians  In  ground- 
based  detection  systems,  ship  monitors,  port 
monitors,  administrators,  and  the  legal  per- 
sonnel who  must  make  the  system  work.  And 
people  take  up  space,  reqiUre  support,  and 
cost  money. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
more  complex  the  enforcement  plan,  the 
more  peope  Involved.  It  is  conceivable  that 
a  highly  sophisticated  program  involving  sat- 
ellite and  computer  technology  could  be  de- 
veloped which  would  require  few  hands  to 
administer.  Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  no 
such  program  has  yet  been  devised  and  that 
enforcement,  as  has  been  noted  repeatedly, 
has  not  varied  in  essentials  for  several  hiin- 
dreds  of  years.  It  still  bolls  down  to  ship 
against  ship  across  miles  of  ocean. 

As  any  government  which  has  tried  to 
proceed  in  this  area  knows,  ship  against  ship 
means  a  Navy  and  an  Air  Force,  and  these 
are  quite  expensive.  In  all  cases,  people  must 
be  available  to  monitor,  to  report,  to  arrest, 
and  to  try. 

d.  Equipment. 

Enforcement  is  not  ]ust  by  people.  It  is 
by  people  \ising  things.  The  things  they  use 
are  costly — ships,  airplanes,  ports,  airports, 
reporting  and  monitoring  equipment,  to 
name  Just  some.  Almost  all  of  these  are 
major  capital  items.  Each  requires  an  In- 
vestment at  the  expense  of  something  else. 

Moreover,  since  much  of  the  hardware  re- 
quired for  meaningful  enforcement  relates 
to  other  activities  of  a  non-paclflc  nature, 
their  acquisition  by  non-major  powers  only 
oomes  at  some  expense  and,  for  other  rea- 
sons, often  at  the  risk  of  considerable  disap- 
proval by  the  major  powers.  Again,  this  Is 
another  costly  item. 

e.  AWlity  to  Withstand  Collateral  Attack. 
The  final  direct  factor  arises  from  Indirect 

affects.  The  ability  to  withstand  collateral 
attack  is  Important  for  the  enforcing  cotin- 
tiy. 

If  it  cannot  tolerate  sanctions  of  what- 
ever nature  outside  the  area  of  enforcement, 
it  should  probably  forget  about  ansrthlng 
but  the  spottiest  of  enforcement.  Yet.  often 
the  difference  between  spotty  enforcement 
and  effective  enforcement  is  very  little — both 
require  virtually  the  same  personnel,  equip- 
ment and  cost.  Thus,  unless  the  nation  Is 
willing  to  accept  all  the  international  con- 
sequences of  its  enforcement  policies,  it 
probably  should  not  \indertake  them. 
B.  nrojMMCT  rACToas   or   XKroacncxwr 

In  considering  enforcement,  numerous  In- 
direct factors  which  bear  on  the  process  must 


be  considered.  The  following  list  is  certainly 
not  exhaustive,  but  it  does  indicate  related 
issues  which  will  bear  on  the  enforcement 
process.  Each  Is  of  some  Infiuence,  although 
not  every  one  has  the  same  Infiuence  on  evoy 
nation,  and  the  greatest  significance  of  soiim 
is  now  only  prospective. 

a.  Market   Control. 

If  the  market  Is  tightly  controlled  by  a 
regulated  nation  or  by  another  nation  not 
even  party  to  the  regulations,  then  regiiU- 
tlon  may  be  leas  effective  than  economics  la 
determining  what  happens  to  the  regulated 
species.  Thus  enforcement  coxild  be  rigorous, 
spotty,  deliberately  occasional,  or  even  token. 
The  effect  in  any  case  would  be  marglnai 
since  market  control  in  the  end  wovli  de- 
termine what  happens  to  the  catch. 

b.  Research. 

This  is  important  to  enforcement  because 
It  not  only  functions  as  a  monitoring  agent, 
but  because  the  nation  with  the  best  research 
can  knowledgeably  appraise  the  enforcement 
system  established  against  It.  In  other  words, 
enforcement  may  be  meaningless  If,  through 
research,  a  nation  knows  what  factors  are 
Important  to  exploit  a  fishery.  And  If  they 
do  not  Involve  values  in  the  enforcement 
scheme  or  indicate  how  the  enforcement 
scheme  can  be  avoided,  then  the  regulated 
nation  will  know  how  to  proceed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  enforcing  na- 
tion, research  may  allow  It  to  determine 
whether  it  has  to  enforce  at  all,  and  if  w, 
how  and  where  it  chooses  to  act.  While  qtot 
enforcement  may  appear  to  be  poor  enforce- 
ment by  other  nations,  for  the  enforcing  na- 
tion such  a  method  of  enforcement  may  be 
good  sense. 

c.  Other  Types  of  Monitoring. 

A  third  element  relates  to  the  effect  at 
other  types  of  monitoring  on  fisheries  en- 
forcement. If  a  nation  Is  called  upon  to  per- 
form several  different  monitoring  tasks  which 
relate  to  different  International  obllgatioaa 
and  interests — one  of  which  Is  fisheries— It 
is  likely  that  it  will  seek  to  rationalise  Ite 
system  of  monitoring  by  seeking  to  cover  • 
number  of  monitoring  activities  at  once. 
Thus,  sturvelllance  for  one  purpose  could 
lead  to  surveillance  tar  other  purposes.  Al- 
ternatively, even  if  this  type  of  stream- 
lining does  not  take  place,  sweeps  for  one 
purpose  could  incidentally  imcover  informa- 
tion relevant  to  other  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  enforce- 
ment of  a  number  of  international  obliga- 
tions may  be  so  great  that  far  from  ration- 
alizing its  approach,  a  nation  may  be  sim- 
ply unable  to  do  any  type  of  surveillance 
well.  The  result  Is  poor  enforcement  and  an 
invitation  to  violation.  This  is  not  an  un- 
likely thing.  Maritime  nations  are  now  sub- 
ject to  many  types  of  regtilation.  Policing 
these  has  become  a  very  expensive  procesi 
even  for  the  larger  states. 

d.  Technology. 

Technological  changes  win  obviously  bear 
on  the  fut\ire  pattern  of  enforcement.  In- 
deed, there  is  much  in  enforcement  which 
could  respond  to  technological  change.  It  U 
fair  to  say  that  the  mechanics  of  fisheries  en- 
forcement have  not  changed  dramatically  in 
hundreds  of  years.  It  Is  still  the  same,  boat 
against  boat  with  the  weather  ever  a  factor. 
To  be  STire,  there  have  been  some  changes— 
the  airplane,  for  one,  has  aided  detection. 
Radar  has  helped  when  it  has  been  possible 
to  use  it  to  assist  In  apprehension.  But  by 
and  large  fisheries  enforcement  bolls  down 
to  cutters  chasing  after  trawlers. 

The  problem  is  that  technology  has  prob- 
ably made  enforcement  more  difficult  by  In- 
creikslng  a  nation's  ability  to  exploit  a  fish- 
ery. Most  technological  advances  have  been 
in  this  area.  Biillt-ln  Inefficiencies  which  in 
the  past  made  the  enforoement  procees  less 
critical  are  now  gone.  The  preesiire  is  on 
technology  of  enforcement,  yet  the  economic 
return  Is  with  the  technology  of  explolta- 
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tlon  and  the  distance  between  the  two  seems 
to  be  widening. 

What  technology  can  do  for  enforcement, 
tben,  Is  still  not  that  clear.  It  could  depend 
in  part  on  the  type  of  enforcement  scheme 
In  (^ration.  For  example,  if  enforcement  is 
bwed  on  distance  limits,  then  through  the 
emplacement  of  monitoring  devices  on  the 
fisheries  fleets  of  a  nation  it  will  be  possible 
through  some  sort  of  satellite  scanning  to 
determine  where  given  boats  are  at  any 
given  time. 

Technology  could  also  merge  with  the  re- 
Ksrcb  function,  given  a  species  scheme,  to 
ibow  where  enforcement  is  necessary.  In 
this  manner.  Instead  of  monitoring  the  full 
trass  of  a  nation's  seas  where  the  resource 
might  be,  the  monitoring  fleets  or  ships 
eould  be  directed  through  resource  satellites 
equipped  to  sense  fishing  potential  only  to 
those  areas  where  violations  were  most  likely. 

Finally,  technology  can  also  assist  in  the 
intelligence -gathering  functions.  As  we  be- 
come more  knowledgeable  about  the  quali- 
ties and  potential  of  a  resource,  Information 
snalysls  (when  sifted  and  directed  through 
numerous  types  of  relevant  data)  may  in- 
dicate where  enforcement  should  also  be 
directed. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  areas  where 
the  Impact  of  technology  will  be  profound. 
What  is  needed  now  is  a  study  of  the  shcnt- 
range  and  long-range  technological  infiu- 
ences  on  the  enforcement  process.  The  im- 
pact of  this  on  the  forthcoming  negotiations, 
bowever,  remains  speculative. 

e.  Policy  effects — Domestic  and  Foreign. 

Effective  enforcement  may  not  be  synony- 
mous with  zealous  enforcement,  but  the 
way  a  nation's  enforcement  effort  is  per- 
ceived by  its  own  citizens  and  others  cer- 
tainly will.  As  has  been  shown,  vigorous 
enforcement  is  one  very  good  way,  even  if  it 
Is  not  too  effective,  to  demonstrate  an  inter- 
est In  fisheries.  It  can  also  be  used  to  dem- 
onstrate other  national  concerns. 

For  example,  at  times  of  detente  between 
major  powers  there  is  less  of  an  Interest  in 
enforcement  which  appears  to  be  basically 
bostlle.  Enforcement  at  these  times  must  ap- 
pear to  be  routine,  and  enforcement  issues 
between  major  powers  must  be  handled 
differently  than  at  other  times.  Of  course, 
any  enforcement  efforts  between  the  major 
powers  must  be  handled  carefully,  particu- 
larly when  a  chase  is  Involved.  The  1973 
American  apprehension  near  the  Aleutians  of 
Russian  trawlers  after  almost  a  24 -hour 
chase  through  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  North 
Pacific  is  a  good  example.  That  shows  that  a 
chase  Is  more  than  Jxist  firing  up  the  boilers 
and  going  after  someone.  On  the  high  seas 
It  requires  elements  of  authority  combined 
with  good  diplomacy.  And  the  powers  In  the 
bands  of  the  cutter  conunander  often  must 
be  exercised  at  times  when  he  is  unable  to 
communicate  with  higher  government 
authority. 

Selective  enforcement,  or  even  the  appear- 
ance of  selective  enforcement,  may  also  affect 
policy  or  be  the  Instrument  of  policy.  While 
this  could  be  a  tactical  choice  of  enforce- 
ment (like  the  auto  workers'  decision  to  single 
out  one  of  the  three  major  automakers  as  a 
strike  target  each  contract -renewal  time) ,  it 
could  also  be  seen  as  a  highly  antagonistic 
act  toward  a  single  nation.  Of  course.  If  a 
nation  does  not  signal  in  some  way  that  it  Is 
engaged  in  selective  enforcement,  its  efforts 
may  simply  be  seen  as  weak,  occasional 
enforcement. 

The  nature  of  enforcement  also  relates  to 
•lomestlc  policy.  A  country  is  unlikely  to 
»pend  heavily  on  fishery  enforcement  at  the 
expense  of  other  needs,  but  this  could  occur. 
Qovemments  change,  and  a  new  government 
might  spend  less  on  limits  enforcement  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy.  Or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Iceland's  claims,  a  government  may  decld* 


to  strengthen  enforcement   in   response   to 
domestic  demands. 

f .  The  Structure  of  the  Fishery. 

11  the  fishery  Involved  supports  small 
coastal  efforts,  enforcement  will  have  to  cover 
vast  distances  and  many,  many  boats.  If  the 
fishery  is  highly  centralized,  perhaps  with 
trawlers  operating  from  factory  ships.  It  will 
be  easier  to  monitor  for  location. 

In  addition,  a  major  centralized  fishing 
effort  will  also  be  easier  for  other  fishermen 
to  monitor.  They  will  certainly  be  more  aware 
of  the  competing  fleet  and  better  able  to  ob- 
serve its  actions.  Finally,  a  centralized  effort 
off  factory  ships  can  make  for  in-place  moni- 
toring on  such  ships.  Placing  observers  on  a 
single  craft  is  a  much  less  costly  and  easier 
venture  than  individually  monitoring  an  en- 
tire fleet. 

g.  Effect  of  In-House  Enforcement. 

This  p^>er  has  concentrated  on  interna- 
tional enforcement  Issues,  but  these  are  not 
the  only  enforcement  questions.  Generally  a 
nation  mounts  substantially  regulatory  and 
enforcement  efforts  within  its  own  fishery. 
These  efforts  raise  several  Issues  for  national 
enforcement. 

First  there  is  the  question  of  coet.  There  is 
only  so  much  in  each  nation's  budget  for 
enforcement.  If  a  nation  has  to  spend  sub- 
stantial amounts  on  one  type  of  enforcement, 
this  may  undercut  its  efforts  to  achieve  an- 
other typ^.  Its  failure  to  spend  in  domestic 
enforcement  can  lead  to  International  prob- 
lems. (This  would  be  the  case  particularly 
where  one  country  believed  another  to  be  lax 
In  its  domestic  enforcement,  thereby  threat- 
ening the  conservation  of  the  resource  on 
which  both  depend) . 

Of  course,  simultaneous  domestic  and  in- 
ternational enforcement  could  be  more  ef- 
ficient, since  the  requirements  for  one  mode 
could  also  b©  required  for  the  other.  Here, 
cost  works  in  favor  of  effective  enforcement, 
since  the  same  enforcement  dollars  pay  for 
several  types  of  enforcement  activities. 

Domestic  enforcement  may  also  Influence 
certain  market  factors.  If  demand  is  high, 
releasing  restrictions  on  domestic  quotas  may 
reduce  the  significance  of  international  quo- 
tas. Alternatively,  if  domestic  needs  require 
a  tightening  up  of  regulation,  then  it  will 
be  neceessary  to  move  vigorously  Inteme- 
tionally  if  the  effect  of  national  enforcement 
is  not  to  be  wasted.  Should  domestic  needs 
so  require,  domestic  pressures  are  likely  to 
build  up  to  demand  effective  international 
enforcement. 

6.  Types  of  Enforcement  Action 

Enforcement  will  come  through  certain 
types  of  international  practices,  from  uni- 
lateral actions  to  multi-national  understand- 
ings about  divided  catch  and  allocated  bene- 
flts  from  the  resource.  Each  has  bearing  on 
enforcement,  If  only  in  terms  of  coet.  They 
are: 

a.  Unilateral  Actions. 

This  is  probably  the  most  costly  type  of 
enforcement  action.  By  its  very  nature,  there 
is  no  other  nation  with  which  to  share  costs; 
there  is  no  other  nation  with  which  to  ex- 
change information;  and  there  Is  no  other 
nation  with  which  to  cooperate  in  arrest 
and  trial. 

The  risk  cost  is  also  the  highest.  Because 
the  action  is  taken  alone,  a  nation  by  Itself 
will  have  to  accept  the  consequences. 

Unilateral  actions  can  vary  in  cost.  If  the 
enforoement  Is  based  on  species  concerns, 
then  it  will  probably  be  cheaper  than  en- 
forcement based  strictly  on  distance.  The 
cost  of  patrolling  territorial  waters  effectively 
Is  very  high,  and  indeed,  in  the  context  of 
iinllateral  action  be  the  most  expensive  type 
of  enforcement. 

There  is  one  area  where  unilateral  action 
could  be  significant  and  enforceable.  This  In- 
volves the  home  state's  management  of 
HMdnmous  fish.  The  home  state  has  con- 


siderable power  in  this  case  since  it  has  great 
power  to  control  the  fisheries. 

B.  Bi-Lateral  Actions. 

This  results  in  shared  costs  whatever  the 
scheme.  The  risk  coet  is  also  reduced.  Again, 
if  the  regulation  is  based  on  species.  It  will 
tend  to  be  cheaper  than  If  it  were  bas^  on 
area.  ^  / 

Bl-lateral  actions  may  be  costly  If  there  are 
other  parties  interested  in  the  regulated  fish- 
ery. Ilien,  in  addition  to  enforcing  within 
the  rules  of  the  bl-lateral  system,  the  pfir- 
tlclpants  will  also  have  to  guard  against  any 
party  who  is  not  within  the  nilee,  but  is 
within  the  fishery. 

O.  Multi-Lateral  Actions. 

These  provide  what  is  probably  the  least 
expensive  and  most  enf<»-ceable  approach  to 
regulation.  Multi-lateral  arrangements  in- 
cluding all  fishery  participants  tie  everyone 
Into  the  enforcement  pattern  and  should  re- 
duce costs  for  everyone. 

Here,  too,  the  cost  will  vary  d^endlng  on 
whether  the  approach  Is  one  of  species  man- 
agement or  area  management.  Multi-lateral 
arrangements  can  allow  for  the  placement  of 
observers,  data  exchange  monitoring,  and 
fliig  state  enforcement.  In  any  case  the  over- 
{Jl  cost  should  be  less  in  this  case  than  in 
any  of  the  other  categories. 

7.  Results  of  enforcement 

"Hie  results  that  enforcement  can  either 
guarantee  or  seek  to  guarantee  remge  from 
absolute  enforceability  to  the  barest  appear- 
ance of  enforcement. 

The  muTimiiTn  result  would  be  absolute 
enforcement.  Here  all  the  goals  of  effective 
enforcement  would  be  realized.  The  regula- 
tions would  be  completely  policed.  Other 
coimtries  would  either  req?ect  the  enforce- 
ment system,  or  would  be  caught  when  they 
abused  it.  All  fishermen  would  be  adequately 
monitored.  Apprehension  would  occur  with 
frequency.  Trials  would  be  Just  (and  would 
be  seen  to  be  Just) ,  and  fines  would  be  suffi- 
cient enough  to  both  secure  deterrence  and 
to  satisfy  retributive  needs  of  the  enforclzig 
state. 

The  maximum  result  at  this  point  occurs 
nowhere.  No  nation,  not  even  the  United 
States,  has  been  able  to  achieve  that  result. 
It  would  probably  require  such  a  preponder- 
ance of  power  on  the  part  of  the  enforcing 
nation  that  if  it  had  It  it  would  not  need 
the  pretense  of  rule-making,  and  could  "reg- 
ulate" by  fiat. 

The  most  realistic  result  obtainable  may 
be  the  ability  to  enforce  with  some  degree  of 
certainty.  That  is,  to  enter  Into  a  regtilation 
pattern  which  satisfies  national  Interests 
and  to  be  able  to  secure  a  reasonable  amount 
of  the  Interest  sought.  This  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  expense  and  effort. 

An  alternative  would  be  some  form  of  in- 
tentionally selective  enforcement.  This  could 
Cither  take  the  form  of  an  effective  pattern 
of  occasional  monitor-arrest  sequences,  i.e.. 
ones  with  enough  authority  to  have  achieved 
some  deterrent  effect.  Another  spot  approach 
would  be  more  closely  geared  to  the  blc^ogi- 
cal  needs  of  the  stock.  Thus,  there  would  be 
a  greater  effort  to  enforce  when  it  appeared 
that  the  stock  was  threatened,  and  much  less 
enforcement  when  the  stock  was  plentiful. 

A  lesser  result  would  be  modes  enforce- 
ment with  no  pretense  of  a  selective  design. 
Intentionally  selective  enforcement  incorpo- 
rates the  premise  that  absolute  enforcement 
would  be  possible  If  the  enforcer  ever  chose 
to  seek  it.  Modest  enforcement  holds  no  such 
promise;  it  does  provide  some  monitoring 
and  apprehension,  and  also  should  have  some 
deterrent  value. 

There  is  also  the  appearance  of  modest 
enforcement  which  shields  the  reality  of  les- 
ser enforcement,  or  in  other  words,  a  na- 
tional bluff  based  on  an  investment  in  the 
monitoring  function  but  with  relatively  lit- 
tle force  by  way  of  arrest.  This  allows  for 
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nattonal  credibility,  perhaps  more  do- 

QMBtlcaUy  than  IntematlMiaUy. 

There  ts,  next,  the  appearance  of  Uttle 
or  no  enforcement  along  with  the  reality  of 
Uttle  or  no  enfcroement.  In  this  Instance, 
the  country  has  Indicated  what  it  wants  but 
It  simply  Is  unable  to  secure  It. 

The  final  stage  Is  possibly  the  most  decep- 
tive: no  effort  to  enforce.  In  this  situation, 
a  nation  may  simply  be  unable  to  do  any- 
thing and  therefore  does  not  try.  However, 
by  participating  In  the  regulating  process, 
a  nation  serves  other  national  goals.  This 
may  also  reflect  a  highly-sophisticated  na- 
tional appro€u;h  toward  enforcement:  after 
adding  up  the  cost  of  what  It  would  take 
to  secure  enforcement  of  Its  fisheries  regiUa- 
tory  scheme,  a  nation  may  simply  conclude 
that  the  cost  of  meaningful  enforcement. 
When  compared  to  the  value  by  which  the 
fishery  is  diminished  is  simply  too  great  to 


Justify  even  a  token  attempt.  After  such 
analysis,  our  hypothetical  logical  state  could 
conclude  that  It  can  best  achieve  Its  Interests 
by  developing  a  regulatory  scheme  which  U 
more  or  lees  acceptable  to  all  concerned, 
domestically  and  internationally,  counting 
on  a  reasonable  degree  of  other  nation's 
respect  for  the  scheme,  and  then  doing  very 
little  about  any  other  nation  which  seeks 
to  violate  it.  Fot  such  a  nation,  rational 
analysis  could  lead  to  a  conclusloir  that  it 
is  more  efficient  to  grow  soybeans  for  pro- 
tein than  to  invest  in  fisheries  enforcement. 

C.  TABLZ  or  VALT7ZS  AND  CONCLITSION 

The  "Table  of  Values"  appended  as  Annex 
A  to  this  chapter  sets  out  dlagramatically  all 
the  enforcement  factors  which  have  been 
considered  above. 

The  table  does  not  purport  to  weigh  the 
factors  with  great  accuracy,  nor  does  it  guar- 
antee predlctabUity.  It  does  set  out  the  ele- 
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manta  of  enforcement  In  such  a  way  m  to 
be  useful  in  assessing  tbe'enfcrceabUlty  at 
a  regulatory  Mheme. 

mm  the  analysis  undertaken  to  devtioD 
the  table.  It  seems  clear  that  these  eiemsBti 
are  as  diverse  and  contingent  as  any  of  the 
factors  v^cb  make  up  any  of  the  gnat 
issue  areas  before  the  law  of  tba  Ma 
conferees. 

Above  all,  the  table  shows  that  there  an 
reasons  for  the  great  variances  in  enfona. 
ability  In  fishery  regulation.  It  confirms  the 
thesla  of  this  p^>er  that  there  is  consuteratde 
room  for  invrovement  in  enforcement,  aad 
that  better  enforcement  coiUd  slgnlfleaatlr 
allevlato  the  pressures  which  may  distort  the 
forthoomlng  negotutlons.  The  table  remtuii 
us  of  the  ocmtrolllng  effect  of  enforcemsnt 
capabUlty  and  the  practical  value  of  scaliHK 
our  goal  to  what  we  can  enforce  instead  o( 
formulating  Ideals  and  leaving  enforceoMnt 
for  tomorrow.  ^^ 


TABLE  OF  VALUES 


Who  Enforcas  ■ 


Goals  In  MforcMient'  Tho  MforcoiMnt  proctu  > 


Direct  Influoncos  >       Indirect  inlluancst  * 


Types  of  actioa*        Rosults> 


TistMry  prnanco,  tnforcmnoni  ability.    Eidusion  of  other 
^  nations. 

FishM)r    prtSMce,    no    enfofcement. 


aMty. 

No  lislMry  presence,  enforcement 
•Mity.i 

No  Mtery  presence,  no  enforcement 


Presentation  of 
stock. 

Maximizing  share. 

Achieving. 

Pralection  of  un- 

Uied  fbhery. 

OttMrfactom 


Need  for  regulation  perceived. 
Regulation  promulgated. 

Limib  tested. 

Limib  monitored.' 

Reporting.* 

Apprehensjon.* 

Tf1sl.i 
Post  trial.' 


Will  to  enforce. 

Cost;  Monitoring', 
Arrest  *,  post 
trial  > 

Personnel.' 

Equipment' 

Ability  to  withstand 
collateral  attack 


Market  control. 
Research  * 

Other  types  of  monitoring  • 
Technology' 

Foreign  and/or  domestic  policy. 
Status  of  fishery. 
Effect  of  national  enforcemenL 
Other  LOS  issues. 


Unilateral  sp«:ies 
area 

Bilateral  species 
area. 

MuHilataral  species 
area. 


Total  exclusion 
delibecate. 

Occasional  or  M- 
■active  enfbrci- 
ment 

Modest  enforceMsL 

Appearance  of 
enfbrcemeotl 

No  enforcement 
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>  Scaled  as  to  enforcement  potentiaL 
'  Scaled  as  to  cost 


'  Cost  noted. 

'  Degree  of  cost  noted  by  number. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
288 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  near 
future  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
united  Nations  will  vote  on  a  resolution 
which  associates  Zionism  with  racism. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  earlier  this 
month  by  the  U.N.'s  Social,  Humani- 
tarian, and  Cultural  Committee,  and 
event  which  marks  a  sad  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  U.N. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  General  As- 
sembly will  reverse  the  action  of  the 
Third  Committee.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  U.8.  representatives  to  the  United 
Nations: 

Under  the  guise  of  a  program  to  eliminate 
racism,  the  XTnlted  Nations  la  at  the  point  of 
officially  endorsing  anti-semltlflm,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  virulent  forms  of  racism 
known  to  human  hlst<vy. 

Such  a  position  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  guiding  purposes  of  the  UJ». 
to  promote  world  peace  and  to  respect  the 
dignity  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  a  Jewish 
homeland  is  not  new.  The  State  of  Israel 
has  been  recognized  and  supported  by 
this  Nation  and.  Indeed,  the  Ulf.  for 
the  better  part  of  three  decades.  To  now 
attempt  to  equate  Zionism,  the  princ^e 
on  which  that  nation  was  founded,  with 
racism  Is  a  perversion  of  truth  which  de- 
means the  UJf. 

If  the  reaohitlon  adopted  by  the  Social 
Humanitarian  and  Cultural  Committee  is 
accepted  by  the  General  Assembly,  it  will 
become  a  most  dangerous  precedent.  The 
cause  of  peace  can  never  be  furthered 


by  abuse  of  the  rights  of  member  na- 
tions, vlliflcation,  and  sltmder. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  must 
do  all  it  can  to  defeat  the  resolution  on 
Zionism.  We  must  not  adopt  a  passive 
role.  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate 
Resolution  288  which  condemned  the 
Third  Committee  resolutions,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  that  this  coimtry's  representa- 
tives at  the  U.N.  will  act  with  vigor  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
should  be  proud  of  lis  support  for  Israel. 
Israel  has  always  been  a  working  democ- 
racy. It  is  seen  by  the  American  people 
as  an  embodiment  of  our  own  ideals  and 
values.  We  must  now  strongly  and  un- 
equivocably  reafllrm  our  support. 


A  PLEA  FOR  LESS  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  Congress  are  receiving  much 
mail  today  from  their  constituents  re- 
garding the  many  major  current  issues 
and  perplexing  problems  of  Government 
that  command  our  attention  and  which 
demand  solution.  They  express  appre- 
hensions and  deep  concern  about  irre- 
sponsible fiscal  policies  that  we  have 
been  and  are  still  pursuing.  They  are  be- 
coming disillusioned  with  social  pro- 
grams that  too  often  penalize  thrift  and 
reward  indolence. 

They  cannot  imderstand  Government 
programs  that  compensate  imemploy- 
™ent— pay  people  who  are  not  working 
and  who  are  not  willing  to  work— when 
the  Jobs  are  available  with  pay  above 


the  minimum  wage.  They  register  with  us 
many  other  valid  complaints  to  which 
Congress  has  not  yet  been  responsive. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  better  heed  these 
pleas  of  substantial  citizens  and  take 
legislative  action  to  rectify  these  un- 
tenable conditions  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  typical  of  the  letters  to 
which  I  have  referred  is  one  I  have  Just 
received  from  Mr.  John  E.  Anthony  of 
Bearden,  Ark.  The  information  it  con- 
tains is  factual,  and  his  opinion  are  per- 
suasive. I  am  in  accord  with  most  of  the 
views  he  expresses.  I  think  his  letter  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  readers  of  the  Congressional  Recoio. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Anthony's  letter  to  me  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  1975  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bearokn  Lumbeb  Company,  Inc.. 

Hot  Spring  County  Lttmbxb  Co., 

Inc.. 

Bearden.  Ark.,  October  31, 1975. 
Senator  John  L.  McCLKUjuf , 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wa3hington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  McClruon:  The  flood  of 
federal  benefits  (money)  presently  (and  sud- 
denly) being  paid  local  citizens  has  reached 
such  a  volume  that  its  impossible  to  ignore. 
This  flood  of  welfare,  unemployment,  child 
support,  dlsabUity.  social  security  and  other 
benefits  has  become  so  great  that  It  domi- 
nates our  economy.  In  the  largest  grocery 
store  In  our  town,  almoet  40%  of  the  pur- 
chases are  with  food  stamps.  In  the  local 
bank,  the  3rd  of  the  month  has  created  such 
a  crush  of  people  that  the  lobby  will  not 


bold  them,  and  additional  personnel  and  ex- 
tended hours  are  necessary  to  cash  govem- 
gsent  checks. 

■me  flow  of  normal,  healthy  individuals 
.now  presenting  their  government  check  I(X 
payment,  and  in  some  instances  several 
checks,  makes  most  working  people  shake 
their  bead  in  wonder,  and  the  remaining 
proud  few  who  have  always  avoided  the  free 
ride,  are  losing  their  will  to  resist  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  government  determined  to  pay 
their  way — like  it  or  not. 

The  very  basic  principal  being  violated  is 
that  government  Is  Inadvertently  creating 
the  incentive  to  get  on  the  federal  payroll 
rstber  than  to  get  a  Job.  be  productive  and 
earn  your  own  way. 

How  else  can  you  explain  the  problem  of 
ft  mill  in  Bearden.  Arkansas,  being  unable 
to  fill  good  Jobs  at  rates  of  pay  in  excess  of 
13.50  per  hour,  or  even  worse,  a  plant  in 
Malvern  in  a  county  with  25%  unemployment 
that  cannot  staff  its  mill  at  simUar  rates  be- 
cause the  benefit  of  being  xinemployed  is 
greater  than  that  of  working. 

The  President  and  some  leaders  of  con- 
gress are  pleading  for  "less  government".  It 
Is  disappointing  to  read  statements  by  sen- 
ate leaders  indicating  that  the  only  solution 
to  our  problems  is  more  government.  I  think 
everyone  in  Washington  should  remember 
that  our  nation  has  done  quite  well  for 
many  years  with  less  government  than  to- 
day, and  it  appears  to  me  the  less  we  had, 
the  better  we  did. 

Too  big  government  Is  making  it  practi- 
cally impossible  for  small  businesses  to  op- 
erate. Federal  laws,  tax  laws,  rules,  regula- 
tions, requirements,  guidelines,  reports  and 
directives  on  production,  safety,  personnel. 
raw  materials  used,  fuel  required,  vehicles 
operated,  pension  plans,  hospitalization  pol- 
icies, minorities  employed,  sex  discrimina- 
tion, pollution  (water,  air,  noise),  ecological 
considerations  and  endless  reports  so  com- 
plex that  the  average  man  cannot  even  fill 
them  out,  are  in  the  mall  almost  dally.  Reg- 
ulations in  manuals  thousands  of  pages 
long,  dictate  bow  we  must  perform  what 
used  to  be  simple  acts.  Unless  a  company  has 
the  resources  to  employ  a  safety  director, 
a  CPA,  an  engineer,  and  has  a  computer  (or 
service),  he  cannot  abide  by  the  law.  The 
result  is  that  only  the  major  corporation 
can,  or  Is  willing  to,  meet  the  standards 
laeecrlbed  by  the  federal  government.  The 
small,  Independent  company  Just  isn't  able 
tooope. 

The  schools  where  our  children  are  edu- 
cated have  deteriorated  to  intolerable  levels 
because  HEW  forbids  discipline.  The  major- 
ity of  the  students  who  go  there  do  simply 
because  their  parents  have  no  alternative. 

The  affairs  of  ovu*  nation  have  reached  such 
a  sorry  state  that  I  would  like  to  encourage 
you  to  oppose  any  issue  that  does  not  dimin- 
ish federal  control,  reduce  its  spending,  and 
return  our  money  and  our  lives  to  us. 

I  believe  all  reasonable  men  know  these 
things  when  they  are  part  of  the  everyday 
life  here  at  home.  However,  it  seems  that 
^en  our  elected  officials  get  to  Washing- 
ton and  are  exposed  to  the  "great  minds" 
with  their  "great  theories"  and  their  "great 
experiments",  too  many  of  these  things  am 
forgotten.  It  Just  isnt  possible  to  pass  laws 
to  solve  problems  in  New  York  or  Chicago 
ghettoes  and  apply  them  to  a  small  Arkan- 
SM  town.  It  makes  no  sense  to  legislate  solu- 
tions to  Los  Angeles  pollution  problems  and 
Vply  them  to  a  West  Texas  community. 
These  are  local  conditions  that  should  be 
•olved  by  local  people. 

It  took  England  500  years  to  get  down  the 
K>«d  we   are   now   traveling   at   breakneck 
■peed.  Surely  a  look  at  them  now  shotdd  tell 
us  something. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Anthony,  President 


THE  HUMAN  ANGUISH  OF  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  which  reminds  us  once  again 
that  the  most  crucial  issue  facing  this 
Nation  today  is  jobs. 

Too  often,  I  am  afraid,  the  human  di- 
mension of  the  problems  measured  by 
graphs,  tables,  and  numbers  is  over- 
looked. Martin  Waldron,  in  his  "After 
5  Months  Without  a  Job,  Hope  Grows 
Dim,"  captures  the  frustration,  anxiety, 
and  discouragement  of  one  man  who  lost 
his  job  last  Jime  and.  despite  his  best 
efforts,  has  since  been  unable  to  find 
work. 

Mr.  Alfred  Prato,  whose  experience  is 
the  subject  of  the  article,  has  concluded 
that  "nobody  really  cares"  about  the  mil- 
lions who  have  lost  their  jobs  during  the 
past  year.  Mortgages  are  threatened,  life 
and  medical  insurance  policies  are  lost, 
diets  are  cut  back,  and  the  questions  of 
children  young  but  old  enough  to  under- 
stand go  unanswered  by  their  fathers. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  unemploy- 
ment today  is  our  most  serious  na- 
tional problem.  More  than  25  million 
Americans  will  experience  the  personal 
tragedy  of  being  without  work  at  one 
time  or  another  this  year.  This  Nation 
has  never  accepted  Joblessness  of  that 
magnitude,  and  it  cannot  now.  For  if  we 
do.  we  doom  ourselves  to  massive  budg- 
et deficits,  idle  industrial  capacity,  and 
economic  drift.  And,  most  importantly, 
we  doom  millions  of  Americans  and  their 
families  to  prolonged  anguish,  suffering, 
and  uncertainty.  This  Nation  and  its 
people  certainly  deserve  better. 

I  commend  Mr.  Waldron  on  his  arti- 
cle and  ask  imanimotis  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  3,  1975] 

Atter  5  Months  WrrHOUT  a  Job,  Hops 
Grows  Dim 

(By  Martin  Waldron) 

Sometimes  at  night,  after  another  lonely 
disappointment-filled  day,  Alfred  Prato  will 
try  to  stUl  the  apprehensions  in  his  house- 
hold by  letting  the  children  climb  into  bed 
with  him  cmd  Marie  for  a  few  minutes. 

They  hug  and  say  how  much  they  love 
one  another. 

But  sometimes  that  Is  not  enough  to  over- 
come the  anxieties  of  the  Pratos'  eldest  son, 
7-year-old  Anthony,  who  hears  the  talk 
about  the  mortgage,  the  cost  of  food  and 
the  lack  of  a  Job. 

"He's  worried,"  said  Mr.  Prato  the  other 
day.  "He  expects  to  wake  up  and  find  us  out 
In  the  street." 

When  Anthony  starts  asking,  "What's  go- 
ing to  happen  to  us?"  Mr.  Prato  wraps  his 
arms  about  the  son  and  roughouses  a  bit  with 
him.  "I  teU  him,  'You  concentrate  on  being 
a  little  boy,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
grown-up  stuff  yet.' " 

Mr.  Prato  is  30  years  old  and  lives  at 
70  Buffington  Avenue,  on  Staten  Island.  He 
is  one  of  an  estimated  20,000  New  York  City 
employes  who  have  lost  their  Jobs  this  year 
as  the  result  of  budget  cuts. 

For  10  years,  Mr.  Prato  was  a  proud  laborer 
for  the  city  Parks  Department.  He  made 
$12,000  a  year,  owned  a  1972  Chevrolet  Nova 
automobile  for  which  he  paid  $2,600  cash 


and  he  and  his  wife  bought  a  amaU  ranch- 
type  house. 

Last  June,  along  with  600  othar  park  la- 
borers, Mr.  Prato  was  laid  off. 

He  Is  no  longer  proud. 

"SHE   IB   MY   BTaXNGTR" 

Alfred  Prato  is  unsture  of  himself.  After 
more  than  20  Job  interviews,  he  has  not  had 
an  offer. 

He  worries  constantly. 

"It's  with  you  24  hours  a  day,"  he  said. 
"When  I  got  laid  off,  I  weighed  172  pounds. 
Now  I  vrelgh  157." 

Mr.  Prato  was  bom  in  Manhattan.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  bom.  The  aunt 
who  raised  him  now  Uves  in  Italy.  His 
father  has  remarried  and  lives  at  Port  Rlch- 
ey,  Fla. 

When  he  was  a  student  at  Chelsea  Voca- 
tional High  School,  Mr.  Prato  went  to  Coney 
Island  one  day  with  a  "couple  of  my  friends" 
and  there  he  met  Marie,  a  red-haired  girl 
who  was  bom  in  Italy. 

They  were  married  in  September  1966.  In 
November  of  that  year  he  was  hired  by  the 
Parks  Department  and  he  has  worked  there 
ever  since. 

Five  months  of  Job  hunting  has  left  Mr. 
Prato  with  nervous  trembling  in  his  fingers 
and  the  beginnings  of  a  facial  tic.  He  feels 
that  he  might  disintegrate,  were  it  not  for 
his  wife. 

"She  is  a  good  woman,"  he  said.  "She  is  my 
strength.  She  keeps  me  going.  She  tells  me 
that  someday  111  walk  into  a  place  and  get 
a  Job.  She's  sure  of  it." 

When  Mr.  Prato  was  a  Uttle  boy,  growing 
up  under  the  guidance  of  his  thrift-conscious 
aunt  from  Italy,  be  was  constantly  urged, 
"Make  something  of  yourself." 

He  and  Marie  refused  to  live  on  credit  after 
they  married.  She  worked  for  Metropolitan 
Life  untU  she  was  eight  months  pregnant 
with  Anthony,  and  they  saved  their  money 
to  buy  a  house. 

"XVEBYTHZNG    WAS    FINE" 

"Everything  was  Just  fine,"  said  Mr.  Prato, 
sitting  with  his  wife  in  soft  lamplight  at 
evening,  playing  with  the  new  baby,  Doml- 
nlck,  whUe  Anthony  struggled  with  his  first- 
grade  readers. 

"Then  came  June;  everything  Just  ended." 
Mr.  Prato  said.  "We  had  a  little  money  saved. 
We  cashed  in  my  Insurance  policy." 

He  applied  for  unemployment  benefits  and 
gets  $95  a  week.  "I'm  eligible  until  next 
Jtily,"  he  said. 

For  a  time  after  he  was  laid  off.  Mr.  Prato 
tried  to  do  some  unpaid  union  work,  going  to 
Albany  to  help  lobby  through  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  a  special  appropriation  of  $330- 
mlllion.  When  that  l>ecame  law,  235  of  the 
park  laborers  were  rehired.  Mr.  Prato  was 
255tb  on  the  seniority  list. 

When  it  became  evident  that  there  was  lit- 
tle likelihood  that  he  would  get  his  city  job 
back  soon,  Mr.  Prato  began  a  serious  search 
for  wortc. 

"I  went  to  the  unemployment  center,"  he 
said.  "I  wasn't  even  interviewed.  The  woman 
there  wrote  on  my  application,  'Come  back 
Jan.  26.' 

"I  remember  one  day  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  on  Staten  Is- 
land was  hiring.  Marie  and  I  both  went  down. 
I  said  I  would  take  any  Job.  The  hospital  said 
they  had  50  teachers  that  came  in  to  look  for 
menial  work.  That  got  to  me — all  those  well- 
educated  people  who  couldn't  find  Jol>s. 

"I  heard  about  an  opening  at  another  place. 
We  got  up  early.  My  wife  said,  "Don't  be  ner- 
vous, youll  do  fine.'  When  I  got  there,  there 
were  60  guys  waiting  for  the  Job.  What 
bothered  me  was  that  I'm  30  years  old  and  I 
was  the  oldest  guy  there. 

"My  wife  saw  an  ad  in  the  pap«ir  for  a 
gtrl.  They  were  giving  interviews  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  My  wife  got  dressed  up  to  go 
apply  for  it.  I  told  her  to  telephone  first  be- 
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cauae  It  was  a  holiday.  She  did.  The  girl  who 
answerad  the  phone  said,  'I  already  got  the 
Job.- 

"At  the  unemployment  center,  the  lines 
are  running  out  the  doors.  It's  really  pathetic. 
Vlremen,  policemen,  laborers,  teachers — de- 
cent people  who  put  a  lot  of  time  and  energy 
on  their  Jote. 

"I  had  10  years  with  the  city.  Those  are  10 
yea»  blown  away.  I'm  put  on  the  preferred 
list  for  four  years.  If  I  don't  get  called  back, 
forget  it. 

•TWobody  really  cares.  Politicians  don't  care. 
The  people  who  are  supposed  to  represent 
you  don't  care.  You  don't  hear  nothing  from 
them.  The  President,  the  Oovernor,  the  May- 
or, the  Senators.  They're  playing  games.  We 
■re  playing  with  our  livee." 

A  WKKLZSG  OF  HELPLESSNESS 

The  Pratos,  with  the  help  of  their  savings, 
are  almost  able  to  handle  the  mechanics  of 
living.  They  eat  a  lot  of  macaroni.  Mrs.  Pra- 
te saves  an  estimated  (4  a  week  on  foods  by 
using  coupons  clipped  from  newspapers.  The 
Pratos  do  not  drink,  smoke  or  entertain.  On 
Fridays  Mr.  Prato's  older  brother  ctHnes  over 
and  brings  a  cake  for  the  children. 

Mr.  Prato  is  sometimes  tempted  to  stop 
trying,  to  sit  back  and  let  the  future  wash 
over  him. 

"The  worst  thing,  I  guess,  that  could  hap- 
pen to  someone  is  when -someone  you  love 
dies,"  he  said.  "The  next-worst  thing  Is  for 
a  man  to  lose  his  job." 

He  said  that  some  nights  after  everybody 
else  in  the  famUy  has  gone  to  bed,  he  takes 
a  final  cheick  of  his  sleeping  sons. 

"I  stand  there  looking  at  them  and  think- 
ing. 'I  brought  them  Into  the  world,  and  I 
can't  even  provide  for  them.'  You  feel  like  a 
failure.  Leas  than  a  man." 


November  .4,  1975 


REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
31,  the  Inter- Agency  Task  Force  on 
Indochina  Refugees  closed  its  facility  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  this  Nation's 
first  and  busiest  center  for  receiving 
Indochina  refugees.  This  closure,  re- 
ducing the  number  of  settlement  centers 
to  two,  from  the  original  four,  fore- 
shadows the  early  termination  of  the 
refugee  resettlement  program.  On  this 
occasion,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  task  force,  the  various  private  volun- 
tary agencies,  and,  most  important,  to 
the  American  people  for  the  generosity 
and  humanitarian  concern  which  they 
demonstrated  In  responding  to  the 
plight  of  the  Indochlnese  refugees. 

Since  the  refugee  program  began 
about  6  months  a«o,  some  140,000  ref- 
ugees have  entered  the  U.S.  resettle- 
ment system.  Of  that  number,  over  124,- 

000  have  been  sponsored  out,  including 
•,000  families  to  third  countries  or  re- 
patriated to  Indochina.  The  remaining 
16,000  or  so  are  expected  to  be  settled  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

This  Is  a  remarkable  achievement  in 
such  a  short  time.  The  success  of  this 
operation  can  In  part  be  Illustrated  by 
comparing  it  with  the  Hungarian  ref- 
ugee program  of   1956-57  with  which 

1  myself  was  associated  as  vice  president 
of  the  International  Rescue  Ck>mmlttee. 

At  the  time.  I  thought  we  did  an  ex- 
cellent job,  and  I  was  very  proud  to  have 
made  a  contribution  to  that  successful 
humanitarian  effort.  The  entire  Hun- 
garian program,  however.  Involved  only 
about  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  ref- 


ugees settled  to  date  by  the  Indochina 
program.  Yet,  it  took  us  the  same 
amount  of  time — 6  months — to  settle 
32,000  Hungarians  as  it  has  taken  the 
Indochina  task  force  and  the  cooperat- 
ing volunteer  agencies  to  settle  124,000 
Indochlnese. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  success  of  the 
Indochina  task  force  and  the  associated 
volunteer  groups,  I  realize  that  some 
mistakes  and  delays  occurred.  But  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  energy  and  diligence 
with  which  the  task  force  has  moved^ 
correct  the  deficiencies  in  the  program. 
As  we  look  back  on  the  achievements 
of  the  past  6  months  and  look  forward 
to  the  total  phaseout  of  the  resettlement 
effort  by  the  end  of  this  year,  we  should 
not  be  lulled  into  thinldng  that  wltti  a 
new  year  the  refugee  problem  will  be  be- 
hind us.  It  will  not,  for  resettlement  is 
really  only  the  beginning  of  the  process 
of  integrating  the  Indochlnese  refugees 
into  American  society.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  test  of  the  success  of  the  In- 
dochlnese refugee  problem  lies  ahead  ol 
us. 

We  must  remember  that  the  short 
term  requirement  of  finding  homes  and 
sponsors  for  the  refugees  is  giving  way 
to  the  longer  term  needs  of  the  refu- 
gees. Many  must  learn  English,  be  pro- 
vided with  vocational  retraining,  adjust 
to  an  alien  culture,  and  find  permanent 
jobs  and  homes.  This  will  not  be  easy, 
and  it  will  require  a  continued  commit- 
ment to  and  compassion  toward  this  lat- 
est wave  of  immigrants. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  already  preparing  to  as- 
sume an  important  role  in  this  connec- 
tion after  resettlement  is  complete.  1 
hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  as  well  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  give  their  enthusiastic 
support  to  HEW  in  the  difficult  task 
ahead. 

This  task  cannot,  however,  be  primar- 
ily a  Federal  responsibility.  The  strength 
of  the  settlement  effort  to  date  has  de- 
pended on  the  compassion  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  people,  and  that 
will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  the  short 
term  resettlement  effort  gives  way  to  the 
permanent  settlement  process.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  American  people  wiU  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  help  and  under- 
standing required  to  enable  the  Indochl- 
nese refugees  to  overcome  the  hurdles 
and  challenges  which  all  refugees  and 
immigrants  have  faced  in  building  new 
lives  in  a  new  land. 


BAYH  SEEKS  SUBCOMMTITEE 
ACnON  ON  HANDGUNS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  In- 
structed my  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  to  draft  amend- 
ments to  my  Violent  Crime  and  Repeat 
Offender  Control  Act  of  1975,  S.  1880, 
which  Is  designed  to  help  put  an  end  to 
the  terrible  toll  Inflicted  on  our  society 
through  the  use  of  handguns  in  crime. 
These  additional  provisions  will  Insure 
that  handguns  will  not  find  their  way 
Into  the  hands  of  felons  or  other  persons 
who  will  misuse  them.  I  intend  to  dis- 
tribute this  measure  and  a  draft  report 


to  the  members  of  my  subcommittee  in 
order  to  solicit  their  views  and  support 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  subcom- 
mittee has  conducted  extensive  investi- 
gations on  a  broad  range  of  proposed 
firearms  legislation.  These  efforts  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  which  was  written  and  developed  bv 
the  subcommittee.  In  1972,  the  Senate  ha 
a  vote  of  68  to  25  passed  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced which  would  have  applied  to  aO 
commercial  handgim  sales  the  criterl* 
currently  applied  only  to  imported  hand- 
guns.  Unfortimately,  the  House  failed  to 
act  on  this  measure.  Since  April  of  thii 
year  we  have  been  holding  a  series  of 
hearings  designed  to  explore  current  and 
suggested  additional  Initiatives  to  more 
effectively  curb  the  senseless  slaughter  of 
innocent  human  beings  and  the  ever- 
escalating  number  of  armed  assaults  and 
robberies  involving  handguns.  Over  the 
past  8  months  we  have  heard  testimony 
from  numerous  witnesses  including  At- 
torney General  Levi  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  David  Macdonald. 

Our  extensive  study  has  shown  that 
the  nonsporting,  easily  conceable  hand- 
gim demands  our  immediate  attention 
because  of  its  popularity  and  use  as  the 
favorite  side  arm  of  the  street  criminal 

These  are  the  weapons  that  are  the 
instruments  of  crime. 

These  are  the  instnuhents  that  allow 
every  petty  criminal  to  terrorize  our 
neighborhoods  and  streets  Into  ghoet 
towns  after  dark. 

The  former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  put  it 
quite  correctly  when  he  told  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

What  criminals  want  are  small,  compact, 
light  weight  weapons.  They  want  weapona 
with  no  handgripe  or  sights  to  catch  la  a 
pocket.  OoncealabUity  Is  the  prime  requisite. 

Mr.  President,  nonsporting,  easily  con- 
cealable  handguns  are  of  no  use  to  the 
Americans  sports  shooter  or  target 
shooter,  but  are  foimd  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  gun-related  crimes.  It  Is 
time  we  put  an  end  to  this  American 
tragedy. 

My  proposal  to  ban  the  commercial 
sale  of  tiiese  nonsporting  handguns, 
along  with  important  additional  provi- 
sions, form  a  comprehensive  and  work- 
able strategy  which  will  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  handgun  crimes  and  restore  a  lost 
sense  of  security  to  our  homes  and 
neighborhoods. 

My  strengthened  bill  will  Include  the 
following  major  provisions: 

Prohibit  the  commercial  sale  of  all 
nonsporting  handguns,  including  the  in- 
famous Saturday  night  special.  Accord- 
ing to  Treasury  ofDcials  substantially 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  handguns 
used  in  crime  would  be  prohibited  imder 
this  approach. 

Establish  a  mandatory  waiting  period 
for  all  handgun  sales  in  order  to  give 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  work- 
able law  enforcement  tools  to  Insure  that 
felons  and  other  persons  currently  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  possessing  firearms 
will  not  be  able  to  buy  handguns. 

Ban  multiple  purchases  of  handguns 
by  Individuals  in  order  to  curb  the  serious 
problems  of  Interstate  traflSc  In  hand- 
guns. 
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Prohibit  citizens  from  selling  or  giv- 
ing handguns  to  felons. 

Require  firearm  manufacturers  and 
dealers  to  promptly  report  the  theft  or 
loss  of  firearms. 

Institute  reasonable  and  balanced  pro  • 
visions  to  insure  that  licensed  handgim 
dealers  are  legitimately  engaged  in  fire- 
arms commerce. 

Institute  mandatory  penalties  for  per- 
sons convicted  of  using  firearms  to  com- 
mit crimes  and  require  that  trials  of 
such  cases  are  expeditiously  handled  by 
the  courts. 

Increase  penalties  for  those  involved  in 
illicit  interstate  traffic  in  firearms  and 
Institute  special  provisions  aimed  at 
eliminating  the  type  of  "straw  man"  pur- 
chases used  to  circumvent  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  familiar  with 
the  problem  of  firearms  in  crime  readily 
recognizes  the  Incredible  complexities  In- 
volved in  these  issues  and  should  also 
recognize  that  we  cannot  hope  to  solve 
them  through  the  imposition  of  simplis- 
tic solutions.  The  program  which  I  have 
briefly  outlined  above  is  not  aimed  at  the 
legitimate  sports  shooter  or  sporting 
handgun,  but  is  tough  on  the  kinds  of 
firearms  used  as  instruments  of  terror 
and  those  people  who  would  use  them 
in  that  manner.  It  is  not  everything  some 
would  want  and  far  more  than  others 
are  prepared  to  accept.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  approach  represents  a 
workable  measure  which  can  pass  the 
Congress,  can  become  law  and  will  save 
lives  and  reduce  crime. 


States  is  for  the  preservation  of  human 
rights  for  all  people. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  passage  of  many  years  Congress 
still  has  not  ratified  the  U.N.  Genocide 
Convention.  I  feel  that  it  is  imperative 
that  the  United  States  take  a  stand 
against  such  vile  acts  as  murder,  mental 
and  physical  harm,  and  mandatory 
sterilization  of  entire  groups.  In  assent- 
ing to  this  document,  the  United  States 
would  prove  that  it  is  against  such 
atrocities. 

Unfortunately,  one  cannot  deny  that 
these  actions  have  occurred.  Under  Hit- 
ler, Jews,  gjnpsles,  and  Slavs  were  merci- 
lessly slaughtered.  There  were  forced 
Ingestions  of  drugs  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  minds.  Both  concentration 
and  slave  labor  camps  existed  and  it 
also  is  a  fact  that  the  Nazi  and  Czarist 
Russia  regimes  required  sterilization  of 
certain  groups. 

The  United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
see  that  these  actions  do  not  recur.  Being 
a  heterogeneous  nation  in  origins  and 
beliefs,  we  must  seek  to  ascertain  that 
unpopular  ethnic  and  religious  groups  of 
other  countries  are  given  their  rights.  It 
is  our  moral  obligation  to  take  a  stand 
against  these  iniquitous  crimes  against 
people. 

The  United  States  has  had  approxi- 
mately 30  years  in  which  to  give  their 
agreement  to  this  document.  For  three 
decades,  the  United  State.s  has  refused  to 
take  a  stand  concerning  this  devastation 
of  peoples.  Congress  should  come  to  terms 
with  this  issue  pnd  prove  that  the  United 


CAN  NEW  YORK  SAVE  ITSELF?  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
SOUTH  ALABAMA  SAYS  "YES" 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Freder- 
ick P.  Whiddon,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Alabama  In  Mobile,  has 
written  me  a  most  thoughtful  letter  re- 
garding the  fiscal  crisis  faced  by  the  city 
of  New  York  and  the  legislation  pending 
before  the  Congress  that  would  have  the 
Federal  Government  rush  to  the  rescue. 

I  believe  Dr.  Whiddon's  observations 
on  the  reasons  for  the  crisis,  and  also, 
his  suggestions  about  how  the  city  might 
act  to  restore  fiscal  integrity  and  confi- 
dence in  the  management  of  the  city,  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter,  dated 
October  30,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

UmvDtsirr  or  Soxrrs  Alabama, 

MobiU.  Ala..  October  30, 1975. 
Hon.  Jim  Aixen, 
Neto  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Aixen:  A  major  effort  Is  now 
being  mounted  to  have  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  bail  out  New  York 
City.  Whichever  method  is  used  to  rescue 
New  York  City,  the  practical  effort  of  the 
bailout  wUl  be  to  impose  additional  financial 
burdens  on  the  rest  of  the  country.  Your 
efforts  to  block  this  action  must  succeed, 
in  my  opinion,  for  many  reasons. 

The  underlying  reasons  for  New  York  City's 
current  financial  collapse  are  complex.  One 
basic  reason  may  be  summed  up  by  the  for- 
mer Mayor  Wagner's  1965  remark,  "I  do  not 
propose  to  permit  our  fiscal  problems  to  set 
the  limits  of  our  commitments  to  meet  the 
essential  needs  of  the  people  of  the  city."  One 
cannot  but  wonder  if  this  statement  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  total  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. For  example,  one  has  heard  of  the 
$17,000-a-year  garbage  collectors  of  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Ingolf  Otto,  Professor  of  Finance 
at  the  University  of  South  Alabama,  has  re- 
cently called  into  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  salaries  of  garbage  workers.  What  has 
not  been  realized  is  that  $17,000  is  only  a 
part  of  the  actual  cost.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
years  of  service,  a  garbage  collector  can  re- 
tire at  50%  of  his  last  year's  salary,  including 
overtime.  On  that  basis,  even  a  garbage  col- 
lector can  figure  out  how  to  retire  on  $15,000 
per  year.  Using  the  Settlement  Option  Table 
of  a  typical  life  insurance  company,  the  value 
of  such  a  pension  at  age  37  is  in  excess  of 
$360,000  per  year.  If  one-twentieth  of  that 
amount  is  added  to  the  $17,000  salary,  it 
becomes  $35,000  a  year.  In  addition  to  having 
the  equivalent  of  a  $32,000  salary,  the  garbage 
collector  works  fewer  days  than  the  average 
employee  in  industry.  Consequently,  this 
$32,000  salary  would  have  to  be  increased 
substantially,  perhaps  doubled. 

Pew  thoughtful  Americans  wish  to  see  a 
catastrophe  befall  New  York  City.  But  whUO 
we  are  thinking  of  the  catastrophe  that  is 
likely  to  befall  that  city  and  the  fiscal 
waves  that  would  come  from  such  a  default, 
it  Is  necessary  to  remind  oneself  of  the  waves 
that  will  result  if  the  federal  government 
guarantees  six  bUllon  dollars  of  municipal 
bonds.  How  long  will  it  be  befor*  other 
cities  or  areas  stand  In  line  for  the  same 
kind  of  assistance?  A  sensitive  area  and  one 
which  those  In  public  life  are  lea^u  inclined 
to  speak  about.  Is  that  of  the  innumerable 
mimlci->al  unions.  Tbe  leader  mast  be  stri- 


dent. He  must  produce  results  of  a  most 
significant  natiure  to  retain  his  creditabUity. 
How  demanding  and  how  unreasonable  will 
the  municipal  union  leaders  all  over  the 
United  States  become  if  they  realise  that  no 
matter  what  is  demanded  and,  indeed,  re- 
quired, the  federal  government  wlU  bail 
them  out.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  an  encouraging  sign  is  noted: 
any  person  offering  himself  for  a  pubUc 
ofllce  in  the  New  York  area  has  to  condemn 
soundly  the  practice  of  putting  pressure  on 
those  employed  by  an .  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment to  elect  their  own  people.  Surveys  in- 
dicate that  unless  a  candidate  is  very  definite 
in  condemning  the  yielding  to  pressure  of 
the  municipal  unions,  he  does  not  stand  a 
chance  of  receiving  more  than  40%  of  the 
vote.  My  understanding  is  that  six  months 
ago  a  person  who  did  not  have  the  firm  sup- 
port of  the  municipal  unions  did  not  stand 
a  chance  of  being  elected. 

Ample  grounds,  perhaps,  exist  for  giving 
assistance  to  New  York  City.  I  wonder,  how- 
ever, if  the  following  contingencies  should 
not  be  seriously  considered.  First,  which  is 
more  than  obvious,  is  that  New  York  put 
its  house  in  order  by  cancelling  its  exor- 
bitant capital  Improvement  program  untU 
adequate  financing  is  available.  The  cIotL 
may  be  cut  many  ways  to  fit  the  pattern. 
This  is  what  every  corporation  and  every 
Institution  in  the  country  is  required  to  do. 
When  this  Is  done,  and  when  New  York  City 
has  its  house  in  order  and  will  be  able  to 
meet  its  obligations  in  a  sound  fiscal  way 
and  when  the  city  meets  its  obligations  In 
ways  which  will  insure  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment WiU  not  be  taking  undue  risks  In 
underwriting  the  bonds,  then,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  worthwhUe  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  consider  giving  assistance.  But  this 
question  should  be  asked:  when  this  sound 
fiscal  state  is  reached,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  assume  that  banks  can  ioaake  the  neces- 
sary loans?  If  government  on  every  level 
handled  its  affairs  in  this  way  it  would  un- 
deniably lead  to  the  collapse  of  our  econ- 
omy. Now,  why  should  the  federal  govern- 
ment stimulate,  reward,  and  foster  a  condi- 
tioned response  which  is  highly  questionable 
by  baUing  out  the  grossly  Inefflclent  by  re- 
warding those  who  have  handled  their  jobs 
poorly? 

Another  example  of  New  York's  lavishness 
is  its  famous  tuition-free  City  University.  It 
includes  nineteen  coUeges  and  community 
colleges  in  which  full  professors  average 
more  than  $30,000  a  year.  The  Injustice  in 
the  case  of  students  is  just  as  striking:  why 
should  a  student  too  poor  to  be  able  to  go 
even  to  a  tuition-free  college  be  taxed  to 
support  another  student  in  more  affluent 
circumstances?  If  CUNY  charged  tuition,  the 
truly  needy  and  deserving  students  would 
not  have  to  be  deprived  of  their  education: 
they  could  receive  scholarships,  veterans' 
benePts,  student  loans,  work-study  grants, 
and  Che  like.  Such  benefits,  however,  would 
be  given  to  those  who  merited  them,  not 
brcadcast  in  the  present  profilgate  manner. 
In  many  cases,  the  present  system  taxes  the 
poor  to  benefit  the  weU-to-do. 

There  are  240  thousand  enrolled  in  CUNY 
and  with  an  expenditure  of  three  thousand 
doUars  per  student  (which  Is  probably  un- 
der what  is  actually  expended  both  in  direct 
operating  budgets  and  capital  overhead), 
this  would  come  to  three  quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  or  approximately  760  million 
dollars  per  year.  Many  salient  considerations 
are  here:  a  primary  one  is  open  admissions. 
Following  the  dictates  of  the  democratic  so- 
ciety and  justice  for  all  classes  and  an  op- 
portunity for  an  education  for  all  classes, 
the  open  admission  system  appeared  to  b$ 
the  ultimate  in  providing  opportunities,  par- 
ticularly for  the  underprivileged.  However, 
educators  have  no  wish  to  keep  people  out 
of  their  Institutions  or  to  prevent  them  from 
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obtaining  an  education  by  means  of  admis- 
sions standards.  Admissions  standards  exist 
to  assure  that  the  student  has  the  minimum 
raqulrement  for  success.  By  not  having  an 
open  admissions  standard,  it  simply  means 
that  the  door  is  not  closed  on  the  underpriv- 
ileged; It  means  that  they  are  requested  to 
secure  these  sltUls  on  the  hlglf  school  level 
or  by  other  means  which  are  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  admitting  them  to  the  uni- 
▼erslty  campus  without  adequate  prepara- 
tion and  having  ihem  taught  on  a  ratio  of. 
perhaps.  20  students  to  one  professor.  Re- 
member, the  average  salary  of  a  full  pro- 
fessor at  CUNT  Is  930,000. 

Other  reasons  for  New  York  City's  present 
financial  pUght  are  its  nineteen  muiUclpal 
hospitals,  welfare  payments  for  14%  of  Its 
residents,  day-care  center,  free  tiiltlon  foster 
homes  and  the  like.  These  all  represent  a 
noble  and  compassionate  effort  to  aid  the 
unfortunate  All  this  money  may  have  been 
^>ent  to  buy  votes  In  the  time-honored  fash- 
ion of  blg-clty  machines.  Fifty  years  ago 
votes  were  typically  bought  with  a  $2  bill' 
today,  m  some  big  cities,  very  substantial 
sums  m  pubUc  funds  piu-chase  the  election 
Naturally,  the  eflect  of  such  generosity  was 
to  create  a  flood  Ude  of  Immigration  Into 
New  York  City,  further  increasing  its  finan- 
cial dlfflcultles. 

And  from  where  did  the  money  for  all  this 
come?  Since  taxes  were  clearly  inadequate  to 
support  such  luiimous  habits,  recourse  was 
had  to  borrowing,  then  to  conceaUng  $722 
mlUlon  of  current  costs  in  the  capital  budget 
then  to  creating  a  series  of  peculiar  corpora- 
tions to  raise  money  (the  Stabilization  Re- 
serve CorporaUon,  the  Municipal  Assistance 
Corporation),  then  by  accelerating  the  col- 
lection of  fees  and  taxes,  then  by  begging  for 
advance  payments  of  sums  due  from  the 
state  and  the  federal  government,  then  by 
dipping  into  the  pension  funds,  and  so  on. 

One  reason  that  has  been  advanced  In  favor 
of  the  federal  bailout  U  that  New  York  City 
would  collapse  without  it.  Many  actions  can 
obviously  be  taken  to  restore  confidence  and 
fiscal  responsibility:  cut  CUNY  loose;  aban- 
don the  $3  billion  rebuilding  of  the  West  Side 
Highway;    hire    private    garbage    coUectlon 
firms  to  replace  the  municipal  garbage  col- 
lectors; charge  96  on  every  bridge  and  tunnel 
leading  to  Manhattan;  change  the  status  of 
the  city  hospitals  and  day-care  centers;  and 
many,  many  more.  Much  can  be  done  and 
i^uld  be  done:  the  one  thing  that  must  not 
be  done  If  the  United  States  Is  to  get  through 
«ie  next  twenty  years  Intact  U  to  furnish 
New  York  City  with  a  federal  bailout.  A  few 
rears  before  his  death.  Arnold  Toynbee  was 
asksd  to  distill  the  quintessence  of  his  study 
of  history.  He  said  that  it  came  down  to  the 
quesuon  of  whether  we  wotUd  let  ourselves 
go  to  pieces  or  do  what  U  necessary  to  pre- 
vent that.  With  the  New  York  City  crisis  the 

F^iS?1  ?****"  ™*y  *"^  already  come  to  that 
fateful  decision. 

Sincerely. 

PsrowTCK  P.  WBrnooit. 
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ment  should  be  carried  out  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  through  the  private 
sector." 

My  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  Partners  of  the 
Americas  program.  Since  1969,  a  part- 
nership has  existed  between  Rhode  Is- 
land and  the  State  of  Serglpe  In  Brazil. 
Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  paper  entitled  "Pacts  About 
the  Rhode  Island-Sergipe  Partners  of  the 
Americas  1975,"  which  was  prepared  by 
the  National  Association  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoEO.  as  foUows: 

Pacts    Abottt    thx    Rhode    Island-Sxbgife 
Pabtnos  of  the  Americas  1976 


November  ^,  1975 


The  Rhode  Island-Sergipe  (BrazU)  Part- 
nership was  founded  In  1969,  and  it  has 
focused  Its  activities  In  the  areas  of  health 
services,  education,  and  cultural  exchange. 

During  the  most  recent  fiscal  year,  the 
Rhode  Island  Partners  conducted  nine  proj- 
ects with  a  value  of  approximately  $61,000 
exchanging  20  specialists  who  provided  al- 
moet  $30,000  in  technical  services  to  the 
partnership. 

Among  the  current  projects  are: 

A  Joint  program  between  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  Brown  University,  and  the 
University  of  Serglpe  to  Improve  the  level 
of  medical  teaching  at  the  University  of  Ser- 
glpe Medical  School. 

The  development  of  a  curriculum  about 
Serglpe  for  elementary  schoolchildren 
throughout  Rhode  Island. 

The  development  of  agrlc\Utural  exten- 
sion teaching  services  from  the  University 
of  Serglpe  with  assistance  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Coaching  In  basketball  and  swimming  at 
community  clinics  in  Serglpe  by  Instructors 
and  coaches  from  Rhode  Island. 

A  two-week  tour  of  Serglpe  by  a  renowned 
puppet  theater  from  Rhode  Island,  which 
gfave  workshops  in  puppet  theater  tech- 
niques. 


IN    SUPPORT    OP    "PARTNERS    OP 
THE   AMERICAS" 

Mr.  PELL.  B£r.  President.  I  would  like 
to  Join  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators HuMPHHrr  and  McGn,  in  urging 
that  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment continue  Its  support  for  the  Part- 
fS2  °'^*?w  Amertcas  program  beyond 
1976  and  that  the  funding  of  the  Agen- 
cy s  support  for  this  valuable  program 
not  be  reduced  In  fiscal  year  1976,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

The  Partners  of  the  Americas  program 
has  been  in  existence  since  1964  and  dl- 
'^^^  supports  the  Congress  view  ex- 
pressed In^e  1973  foreign  assistance  re- 
forms that  "US.  cooperation  in  develop- 


NEW  YORK'S  TROUBLES— ALL  OUR 
TROUBLES  TOO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  thoughtful  commentary  on  the  New 
York  City  financial  crisis  and  its  broad 
national  Implications  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning.  The  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "The  Trauma  of  Default: 
A  Wave  Effect  Beyond  the  Hudson."  was 
written  by  Charles  W.  Bailey,  the  highly 
respected  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une. 

Mr.  Bailey  points  out  that— 

There  are  several  reasons — some  purely  a 
matter  of  enlightened  self-interest,  some 
compelUng  even  if  they  do  not  carry  a  price 
tag— why  New  York's  troubles  are  our  trou- 
bles, too. 

More  specifically,  Biir.  Bailey  outlined 
the  following  reasons: 

New  York's  troubles  have  already 
boosted  current  and  future  costs  of  pub- 
lic financing  across  the  Nation  by  up- 
ward of  13  billion,  due  to  higher  Inter- 
est rates. 

New  York's  problems  differ  from  those 
of  other  American  cities  only  in  degree 

New  York  Is  the  financial,  cultural,  and 
communications  linchpin  of  the  country. 

New  York  is  the  place  where  many 
American  families  can  trace  their  begin- 
nings. 


Mr.  Bailey  concludes: 

It  will  not  hurt,  as  we  debate  the  wisdom 
of  helping  this  sick  metropolis,  to  remember 
how  many  of  our  forebears  used  it  as  a 
way  station  on  a  Journey  to  better  dIscm 
and  better  Uvea.  ^^^ 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  this  excellent  article 
clearly  and  succinctly  states  the  logic  of 
assisting  New  York.  As  importantly  ft 
tells  us  why  we  should  want  to  do 'so 
For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricon 
as  follows:  ' 

The  Trauma  of  Default:  A  Wave  Effect 
Beyond  treHttdson 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 
MmNiAFOLB.— A  number  of  people,  manv* 
of  whom  should  know  better,  seem  Intent 
these  days  on  rearranging  the  map  of  this 
country.    Their   purpose    appears   to   be  to 
convince  us  that  New  York  City  U  not  really 
a  part  of  the  United  States— and  that  what 
happens  there  Is  of  little  or  no  concern  to 
the  rest  of  us. 

We  can  begin  by  conceding  a  number  of 
things  that  tend  to  make  this  thesis  attrac- 
tive. New  Yorkers  are  not  the  most  lovable 
people  in  the  Republic.  They  are  aggressive 
and  cynical,  they  tend  to  suffer  from  delu- 
sions of  superiority,  and  they  talk  with  a 
funny  accent.  The  city's  government  Is  nota- 
bly inefficient,  profligate  and  corrupt.  The 
air  Is  foul.  The  streets  are  choked  with 
traffic,  paved  with  refuse  and  riddled  with 
chuckholes.  The  residents  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  many  of  their  current 
municipal  woes. 

But  to  concede  all  that  and  more  does  not 
mean  that  the  rest  of  us  either  can  or  should 
let  Pun  City  stew  In  Its  own  Juice,  President 
Ford  and  assorted  Congressional  yahoos  not- 
withstanding. There  are  several  reasons- 
some  purely  a  matter  of  enlightened  self- 
interest,  some  compeUlng  even  if  they  do  not 
carry  a  price  tag— why  New  Tofk's  troubles 
are  our  troubles,  too. 

The  flscal  collapse  of  the  nation's  largest 
city  would  inevitably  affect  every  taxpayer  in 
every  other  city.  There  is  evidence  that  New 
York's  money  troubles  have  already  boosted 
the  current  and  future  costs  of  public  financ- 
ing elsewhere  by  upward  of  $3  billion,  be- 
cause of  higher  interest  rates  on  city  and 
state  bonds.  If  the  big  city  goes  bust,  this  will 
get  worse,  and  of  course  higher  bond  Interest 
is  paid  by  higher  taxes. 

New  York's  troubles  may  be  larger  ttian 
those  of  other  American  core  cities,  but  they 
differ  only  in  degree.  Even  a  ciirsory  review  of 
New  York's  current  dlfflcultles  makes  it  clear 
that  Minneapolis,  for  example,  has  many  of 
the  same  problems— though  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  at  the  moment.  New  York's  sne- 
cess  or  failure  In  dealing  with  them  now  wffl 
tell  us  a  good  deal  about  whether,  and  how, 
we  can  deal  with  them  later. 

Like  It  or  not — and  many  of  us  do  not  like 
it  a  bit— New  York  is  the  financial,  cultural 
and  conununlcatlons  linchpin  of  the  coun- 
try. It  Is  also  Immensely  Important  to  trans- 
portation, foreign  trade,  retailing,  and  other 
enterprises.  A  nation  struggling  to  pull  itself 
out  of  a  severe  recession  can  lU-afford  to  let 
so  important  a  segment  of  Its  economy  col- 
lapse into  Insolvency. 

Certainly  New  York  must  clean  Its  own 
fiscal  house  thoroughly  if  It  is  to  expect  sub- 
stantial Federal  help.  It  will  have  to  stop 
borrowing  for  current  expenses,  for  example— 
a  practice  that  has  rotted  its  flscal  structun 
in  the  past  decade.  It  must  cut  back,  in  a 
major  way,  on  scores  of  current  services  and 
beneflts  to  its  private  citizens  and  public  em- 
ployees alike.  But  the  rest  of  the  country 
cannot  wait  until  these  reforms  are  fully 
effective  before  it  offers  assistanoe. 
There  is  somethhig  else,  too.  New  York  Is 
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where  many  Americans  began  in  this  country. 
My  grandfather  landed  at  Ellis  Island,  for 
example,  and  it  was  from  New  York  that  he 
set  out  with  a  peddler's  pack  to  find  a  new 
home.  So  did  the  parents  and  grandparents 
of  a  lot  of  us.  New  York  has  always  been  our 
great  gateway;  It  has  paid,  and  Indeed  is  still 
paying,  the  social-services  price  of  that  role. 
That  Is  a  small  point,  perhaps,  and  cer- 
tainly not  so  compeUlng  as  other  more  prag- 
QiAtic  arguments  for  aiding  New  York.  But  It 
will  not  hurt,  as  we  debate  Uie  wisdom  of 
helping  this  sick  metropolis,  to  remember 
how  many  of  our  forebears  used  it  as  a  way 
station  on  a  Joiirney  to  better  places  and 
better  lives. 


(X)URT  FINDS  EXEMPTION  5  IN- 
HERENTLY INAPPLICABLE  TO 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
District  Judge  Charles  R.  Richey  has 
held  tiiat  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's Over-the-Counter  Antacid 
Drugs  Advisory  Review  Panel  is  not  an 
agency  within  the  meaning  of  exemption 
5  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
has  rejected  the  assertion  that  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  recognizes 
applicability  of  exemption  5  to  advisory 
committees. 

Indeed,  Judge  Richey  has  found  that 
exemption  5— which  shields  Interagency 
or  intra-agency  memorandums  or  letters 
from  mandatory  public  disclosure — Is 
"Inherently  Inapplicable  to  advisory  com- 
mittees." 

As  a  result,  he  has  ordered  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  available  to  the  plain- 
tiff, Dr.  Sidney  Wolfe,  for  Inspection  and 
copying,  all  transcripts  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Antacid  Panel.  His  order  of  Octo- 
ber 31  gives  the  Department  10  days  in 
which  to  comply. 

Mr.  President,  Judge  Richey's  decision 
strips  off  the  exemption  5  coating  which 
the  FDA  had  applied  to  its  advisory  com- 
mittees like  weatherproof  paint.  Neither 
the  PDA  nor  any  other  agency  may  us  3 
exemption  5  to  disclosure-proof  Its  ad- 
visory committees. 

For  example,  defendant  argued  that 
the  Antacid  Panel  functions  "as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  public  rulemaking  proc- 
ess" and  is  a  body  consisting  "of  special 
Government  employees  whose  delibera- 
tions are  fimctionally  equivalent  to  those 
of  full-time  agency  employees  who  re- 
view scientific  problems  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  regulatory  action." 
Judge  Richey  rejected  that  view. 

He  also  foimd  that  exemption  5  Is  in- 
applicable to  the  Antacid  Panel  imder  the 
scheme  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act,  as  read  In  conjimction  with  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  In  so  doing, 
he  cited  Judge  Aubrey  Robinson's  "con- 
vincing argument"  in  Gates  against 
Schlesinger  to  the  eflect  that  an  advisory 
committee  carmot  have  a  "double  iden- 
tity" as  an  agency  and  thus  cannot  in- 
voke exemption  5. 

In  concluding  this  point,  Judge  Richey 
declared: 

In  this  case,  to  allow  the  Antacid  Panel  to 
avau  Itself  of  the  (b)  (6)  exemption  in  deny- 
ing requests  for  transcripts  of  the  panel's 
meetings  would  be  tantamount  to  burying 
tbe  type  of  deliberations  which  the  Advisory 
Committee  Act  sought  to  bring  to  the  light 
of  day.  This  Court  cannot  accept  defendant's 
llterallstlc  approach  to  the  statute  and  will 


not,  as  Judge  Learned  Hand  put  it,  "be  bound 
by  the  letter,  when  It  frustrates  the  patent 
purpose  of  the  whole  statute." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Judge  Richey's  memorandum 
opinion  and  order  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 
[U.S.    District    Court    for    the    District    of 

Columbia,  CA.  No.  74-454] 

Mkscoeandxtm    OpnnoN    of    Unitkd    Statks 

DisTKicT  Josox  Charles  B.  Richkt 

Sidney  Wolfe,  Plaintiff,  versus  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Defendant. 

Appearances:  For  the  Plaintiff:  Larry  P. 
Ellsworth,  Esqiiire,  Anita  Johnson,  Esquire. 
Washington.  D.C. 

For  the  Defendant:  Earl  J.  SUbert,  United 
States  Attorney.  Arnold  T.  Alkens,  AUSA, 
Peter  C.  Scbaumber,  AUSA,  Washington,  D.C. 

Of  Coimsel  for  the  Defendant:  Peter  Bar- 
ton Hutt,  Assistant  General  Counsel.  Thomas 
Scarlett.  Attorney,  OfHce  of  the  General 
Cotmsel,  Food  and  Drug  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Rockvllle,  Maryland. 

I.  BACKGBOnND 

This  is  an  action  In  which  plaintiff.  Dr. 
Sidney  Wolfe,  seeks  to  compel  the  produc- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  of  the  transcripts  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's Over-the-Coiinter  Antacid  Drugs  Ad- 
visory Review  Panel  (hereinafter,  "the  Ant- 
acid Panel") .  The  meetings  in  question  took 
place  between  February  22,  1972,  and  Janu- 
ary 9,  1973.  On  December  17,  1973,  plaintiff 
Wolfe  requested  the  transcripts  from  the 
FDA,  which  Is  a  unit  of  the  Deptirtment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  In  a  letter  In 
which  he  invoked  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  5  U.S.C.  S  552,  as  the  basis  for  his 
request.  On  January  21,  1974,  his  request 
was  denied  in  a  letter  by  the  Acting  Assist- 
ant Conunlssloner  for  Public  Affairs  of  the 
PDA.  On  January  25,  1974,  Wolfe  appealed 
the  denial  to  Dr.  Charles  O.  Edwards,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  With  his  appeal  unanswered,  Wolfe 
filed  this  action  on  March  20,  1974.  On  May 
15,  1974,  Dr.  Edwards  denied  Wolfe's  request 
on  appeal,  concluding  that  "transcripts  of 
those  meetings  must  be  regarded  as  internal 
agency  records  reflecting  the  deliberations  of 
thc^  engaged  In  the  policy-making  process, 
and  thus  exempt  from  disclosure  under  5 
U.S.C.  5  552(b)(6)    ...."» 

Jurisdiction  in  this  case  is  based  upon  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  552(a)(3). 
Plaintiff  claims  that  disclosure  Is  compelled 
by  5  U.S.C.  S  552(a)  (3),  which  provides.  In 
pertinent  part,  that:  ".  .  .  each  agency,  on 
request  for  Identifiable  records  .  .  .  shall 
make  the  records  promptly  available  to  any 
person."  Plaintiff  also  contends  that  disclo- 
sure is  required  by  i  10(b)  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act,  6  U.S.C.  App.  I. 
which  provides,  in  pertinent  part,  that: 
".  .  .  the  records,  reports,  transcripts,  min- 
utes, ...  or  other  documents  which  were 
made  available  to  or  prepared  for  or  by  each 
advisory  committee  shall  be  available  for 
public  Inspection.  .  .  ." 

The  defendant's  response,  as  noted  above, 
is  that  exemption  five  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  6  U.S.C.  1552(b)(5),  which 
protects  "Interagency  or  Intra-agency  mem- 
orandums or  letters  which  would  not  be 
available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an 
agency  in  litigation  with  the  agency,"  Inter- 
poses a  bar  to  discovery  under  the  Act.  With 
respect  to  plaintiff's  claim  under  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act,  defendant  polnte  out 
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that  the  discovery  rlghte  granted  by  f  10(b) 
of  that  stetute  are  specifically  made  "subject 
to  section  562  of  Title  6."  including  the  ex- 
emptions thereto.  Accordingly,  defendant 
again  invokes  the  (b)  (5)  exemption  as  to 
plaintiff's  Advisory  Committee  Act  claim. 

The  case  Is  currently  before  the  Court  OD 
cross-motions  for  summary  judgment.  Both 
parties  assert,  and  the  Court  agrees,  that  no 
material  facte  are  In  Issue.  The  case  turns 
on  the  availability  of  the  (b)(6)  exemption 
to  shield  records  of  this  advisory  committee, 
sought  imder  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  the  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

n.    DISCUSSION 

A.  The  Antacid  Panel  is  not  an  Agency 
Within  the  Meaning  of  the  (b)  (6)  Exemp- 
tion. 

As  noted  above,  plaintiff  clalrns  that  the 
transcripts  of  the  panel's  meetings  must  be 
disclosed  as  "Identifiable  records"  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Defendant  ap- 
parently does  not  deny  that  the  panel  is  an 
advisory  committee,'  that  the  transcripte  are 
In  the  possession  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,*  or  that  the 
transcripts  are  "records"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.* 
However,  defendant  submite  that  the  panel 
functions  "as  an  integral  part  of  a  public 
rulemaking  process"*  and  \8  a  body  con- 
sisting "of  8p>eclal  goverrunent  employees 
whose  deliberations  are  functionally  equiv- 
alent to  those  of  full-time  agency  employees 
who  review  scientific  problems  and  make 
recommendations  for  regulatory  action."* 
In  shral;,  the  defendant's  position  would 
seem  to  be  that,  in  addition  to  being  an 
advisory  committee,  the  panel  Is  an  agency 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  specifically  exemption  (b) 
(6),  and  that  Ite  deliberations  are  therefore 
entitled  to  protection  from  dlscloeure  within 
the  terms  of  that  exemption. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  panel 
is  an  agency  within  the  meaning  of  (b)(6), 
it  is  first  necessary  to  briefly  consider  the 
nature  of  the  panel's  role  in  the  FDA's  Over- 
the-Counter  (OTC)  Drug  Review  Program. 
The  goal  of  the  program  as  a  whole  Is  to 
establish  regulations  specifying  the  condi- 
tions under  which  over-the-counter  drugs, 
divided  into  various  therapeutic  categories 
(such  as  antacids)  for  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram, are  to  be  considered  as  safe  and  effec- 
tive and  not  mlsbranded.  For  each  thera- 
peutic category,  a  panel  of  experte  (such  as 
the  Antacid  Panel)  is  ^pointed  to  receive 
and  evaluate  information  on  drugs.  The 
panel  receives  written  date  and  views  and 
hears  oral  presentetlons  from  all  interested 
parties.  It  also  discusses  and  evalxiates  such 
submissions  and  presentetlons.  (In  the  case 
of  the  Antacid  Panel,  those  discussions  were 
closed  to  the  public  and  are  the  subject  of 
the  transcripte  to  which  the  plaintiff  seeks 
access  In  this  action.) 

The  end  product  of  the  panel's  delibera- 
tions is  a  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
FDA  containing  the  panel's  conclusions  as 
well  as  recommended  regulations.  The  Com- 
missioner reviews  the  panel's  recommenda- 
tions and  formulates  proposed  regulations  for 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register.  The 
Commissioner  can,  and  on  occasion  does,  sim- 
ply adopt  in  toto  the  panel's  reoommenda- 
tlons.  Opportunity  for  pubUc  comment  and 
objection  Is  provided  before  the  Commis- 
sioner promulgates  the  flnal  regulations. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  OTC  panels  per- 
form a  crucial  role  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  In  the  Instant  case,  the  Commis- 
sioner adopted  the  OTC  Antacid  Panel  report 
as  his  own.  But,  as  the  Coiirt  of  Appeals  tar 
this  Circuit  has  steted,  "...  the  degree  of 
scrutiny  Ite  [an  advisory  panel's]  decisions 
are  given  on  review  Is  .  .  .  beside  the  point" 
in  determining  whether  that  panel  Is  an 
agency.  Washington  ReseaTch  Project,  Inc. 
V.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  604  rML  336,  348  (D.C.  Ctr.  1974). 
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"Tlie  Important  consideration,"  the  court 
eoQtlnued.  "Is  whether  It  has  any  authority 
In  law  to  make  declBlons."  Id.  The  FDA  has. 
In  effect,  admitted  (and  the  description  of 
the  drug  review  program  contained  In  the 
plemdlngs  in  this  case  certainly  Indicates) 
that  the  OTC  Antacid  Panel  has  no  such  au- 
thority to  make  decUions.  In  the  final  regu- 
lations adopted  as  a  result  of  the  review  of 
over-the-counter  antacid  drugs  by  the  panel 
and  the  Commissioner,  the  Commissioner 
noted: 

"Some  of  the  comments  reflected  an  er- 
roneous Impression  about  the  role  of  a  panel 
In  the  OTC  drug  review.  Pursuant  to  section 
9(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act, 
the  OTC  drug  review  panels  are  utUlzed 
aolely  for  advisory  functions.  Exterminations 
of  action  to  be  taken  and  policy  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  respect  to  matters  upon  which 
an  advisory  committee  reports  or  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration must  be  made  solely  by  the 
Commissioner. "  30  Fed.  Reg.  19862  (June  4, 
1974)  (emphasis  added) . 
It  to  clear  to  this  Court  that  the  Antacid 
Panel  does  not  have  that  "substantial  inde- 
pendent authority  In  the  exercise  of  specific 
functions"  which  would  qualify  It  as  an 
"agency"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  Soucie  v.  David,  448 
FJd  1067,  1073  (D.c.  Clr.  1871).  Accordingly, 
the  (b)  (S)  exemption  to  the  Act  for  "Inter- 
acency  or  Intra-agency  memorandums"  Is  not 
available  to  prevent  disclosure  of  the  panel's 
deliberations  as  recorded  in  the  transcripts. 
for  the  panri  is  not  an  "agency"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  and.  specifically,  the  (b) 
(5)  exemption. 

B.  The  (b)  (6)  Exemption  Is  Inapplicable  to 
the  Antacid  Panel  Under  the  Scheme  of  the 
IMeral  Advisory  Committee  Act,  as  Bead  In 
Conjunction  with  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

Defendant  asserts  that  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  explicitly  recognizes  au  ad- 
visory committee's  right  to  Invoke  (b)  (5) 
for  discovery  of  advisory  committee  records 
under  the  Act  Is  made  subject  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  Including  the  ex- 
emptions thereto.  This  Court's  reading  of  the 
two  statutes  leads  to  precisely  the  opposite 
conclusion  In  Oates  v.  Schlesinger,  366  F. 
Supp.  797  (DJJ.C.  1973).  appeal  dismissed, 
D.C.  Clr.  No.  74-3013  (Jan.  23,  1975).  Judge 
Aubrey  Robinson  articulated  a  convincing 
argument  to  the  effect  that  an  advisory  com- 
mittee cannot  have  a  "double  Identity"  as  an 
agency  and  thus  cannot  Invoke  the  (b)  (5) 
exemption: 

"The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  uti- 
lizes the  definition  of  agency  contained  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  6  TJ.S.C. 
1551(1),  which  is  applicable  also  to  the 
needom  of  Information  Act.  It  is  significant 
that  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
contains  a  separate  and  distinct  definition 
of  an  'advisory  committee,'  thus  supporting 
the  proposition  that  an  advisory  committee 
is  not  an  'agency'."  366  F.  Supp.  at  798-90 
(footnote  omitted) . 

The  Court  concurs  in  Judge  Robinson's 
reasoning.  The  Court  also  notes  that  the 
definition  of  "advisory  committee"  in  the 
Advisory  Committee  Act  specifically  excludes 
"any  committee  which  Is  composed  wholly  of 
lull  time  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,"  thus  providing  further  evi- 
dence that  "agency"  and  "adviaory  commit- 
tee" were  not  meant  by  Congress  to  be  con- 
gruent concepts.  See  (3(2)  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  Act. 

Defendant  asserts  that  to  conclude  that 
the  (b)  (5)  exemption  is  not  available  to 
shield  transcripts  of  Antacid  Panel  delibera- 
tions would  be  tantamount  to  Ignoring  the 
clear  language  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
Act,  which  speclflcaUy  stakes  the  FVeedom  of 
Information  Act  exemptions  are  not  avail- 
able to  advisory  committees.  Such  a  conclu- 
sion to  not  necessarily  warranted,  however. 
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for  this  Court  could  merely  adopt  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Advisory  Committee  Act, 
suggested  by  Judge  Jime  Oreen  n  Nader  v. 
Dunlop,    370    F.    Supp.    177    (D-D.C.    1973). 
which  would  make   (b)  (6)    available  to  an 
advisory   committee   when   It   considers   an 
actiial  agency  mcmorandimi  otherwise  pro- 
tected by  that  exemption.  In  the  context  of 
the  present  case,  however,  such  an  exemption 
would  be  of  no  use  to  defendant,  for,  as 
noted  above,  defendant  seeks  to  shield  tran- 
scripts of  the  committee's  actual  delibera- 
tions under  the  (b)(6)  umbreUa.  Moreover, 
thto  Court  finds  that  an  Interpretation  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  Act  which  would  al- 
low defendant  to  Invoke  (b)  (6)  in  the  con- 
text of  thto  case  would  be  in  clear  contra- 
vention of  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  as  re- 
vealed by  Its  legtolatlve  history,  to  Insure 
"openness  In  the  operations  of  advisory  com- 
mittees"   and    to    allow    "public    access    to 
(theirl    deliberations."  HJl.  Rep.  No.   1017 
92d   Cong.,   2d   Bess.    10    (1972).   In   Oates 
supra,  a  case  In  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  sought  to  Invoke  (b)  (6)  to  close  to 
the  pubUc  working  sessions  of  one  of  its  ad- 
visory committees.  Judge  Robinson  stated: 
"Congress  established  openness  to  public 
scrutiny   as   the   keystone   of   the   Advisory 
Committee  Act.  Arguments  that  public  par- 
ticipation and  disclosure  would  Inhibit  de- 
bate and  the  frank  expression  of  views  were 
heard  and  rejected  by  Congress.  ...  In  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  the  Court  finds 
exemption  5  inapplicable  by  its  terms  and  ir- 
reconcUiable  by  result  with  the  very  purpose 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act."  366 
F   Supp.  at  799-800  (footnote  omitted);  see 
also  legislative  history  sources  cited  at  n.  9, 
386  F.  Supp.  at  800. 

Notably,  several  other  members  of  thto 
court  have  also  considered  thto  very  issue 
the  applicabUlty  of  (b)  (5)  to  advisory  com- 
mittees, and  have  come  to  similar  conclu- 
sions. ArtaHon  Consumer  Action  Project  v 
Washburn.  C.A.  No.  1838-73  (D.D.C.  Sept  lo' 
1974)  (Bryant.  J.),  appeal  docketed.  No.  76-^ 
1088  (DC.  Clr.) ;  Don't  Tear  it  Down.  Inc  v 
Sampson,  C.A.  No.  74-381  (D.D.C.  April  "l 6* 
1974)  (Oasch,  J.);  Nader,  supra.  In  this  case" 
to  aUow  the  Antacid  Panel  to  avaU  Itself 
of  the  (b)  (5)  exemption  in  denying  requests 
for  transcripts  of  the  panel's  meetings  would 
be  tantamount  to  burying  the  type  of  delib- 
erations which  the  Advisory  Committee  Act 
sought  to  bring  to  the  light  of  day.  This 
Court  cannot  accept  defendant's  literaltetlc 
approach  to  the  statute  and  will  not  as 
Judge  Learned  Hand  put  It.  "be  bound  by 
the  letter,  when  it  frustrates  the  patent  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  statute."  Cabell  v.  Mark- 

JtT'.i!®  ^^^  ''^'^-  "^^^  <2d  Clr.).  aff-d.  326 
Y-S.  404  (1945);  see  NI.Jt.B.  v.  Sears.  Roe- 
buck &  Co..  421  U.S.  132  (1975) . 

C.  Additional  Considerations. 

Two  additional  points  must  be  made  In 
considering  the  contentions  of  the  parties 
First,  it  to  important  to  understand  exactly 
what  the  defendant  to  and  Is  not  claiming 
with  respect  to  the  (b)(5)  exemption.  De- 
fendant's  position  Is  that  the  "records"  in 
question  (the  transcripts  of  the  Antacid 
Panel's  deliberations)  are  memoranda  wlth- 
IS..**^  "agency."  i.e.  the  committee  itself. 
Defendant  does  not  claim  that  these  tran- 
scripts are  deliberative  memoranda  within 
the  larger  agency,  the  PDA.  The  latter  situa- 
tion arose  in  Washington  Research  Project 
l^c  /v.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  504  P.2d  238  (D.C.  Clr.  1974)  The 
documents  in  question  in  that  case  were  re- 
ports prepared  by  a  panel,  known  as  an  "in- 
Ittol  review  group,"  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  which  is  a  unit  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare The  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  the  con- 
tention that  the  Initial  review  group  was  an 
agency  within  the  meaning  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  and  found  Instead  that 
the  group  was  an  advisory  committee  and, 
as  such,  "merely  a  unit  within  another 
agency."  Id.  at  245.  As  in  the  Instant  case. 


the  documents  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
parent  agency.  Unlike  the  instant  case,  how- 
ever,  the  docimients  in  Washington  ResevOi 
Project  were  relied  upon  by  the  agency  th 
the  course  of  decision-making.  The  docu- 
ments were  "an  integral  part  of  the  delibera- 
tive process,"  of  the  agency,  id.  at  260,  and 
as  such  were  entitled  to  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  (b)  (5)  exemption,  since  they 
were  Internal  agency  memoranda. 

In  the  Instant  case,  defendant  does  not 
claim  that  the  transcripts  in  question  were 
part  of  the  agency's  deliberative  process.  To 
the  contrary,  defendant  acknowledges  that 
the  transcripts  "form  no  part  of  the  reccttl 
transmitted  to,  or  read  or  relied  upon  by  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  bases  hto 
dectolon  exclusively  on  the  contents  of  the 
panel's  report  and  supporting  minutes,  and 
the  evidence  on  which  the  report  to  based  " ' 

Second,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  u. 
pUcabUlty  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  to  thto  case  to  problematical.  The  Act 
became  effective  on  January  5,  1973.  6  U3X3. 
App.  1.  S  16.  All  but  one  of  the  transcrlpto  In 
question  are  of  meetings  which  took  place 
before  that  date.  Thus,  unless  thto  Court  were 
to  apply  the  Act  retroactively,  plaintiff  could 
not  maintain  hto  claim  for  transcrlpto  of 
meetings  that  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act.  In  addition,  defendant's  posi- 
tion that  the  Advisory  Committee  Act  ex- 
plicitly recognizes  the  applicability  of  the 
(b)  (6)  exemption  to  advisory  committees 
would  be  undermined.  However,  in  light  of 
thto  Court's  holding  that  the  transcrlpto  an 
avaUable  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  It  to  not  necessary  to  reach  the  retr> 
activity  issue. 

in.  CONCLUSION 

Thto  Court  holds  that  the  Antacid  Panel  la 
not  an  agency  within  the  meaning  of 
exemption  (b)  (6)  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  Further,  thto  Court  re- 
jects defendant's  assertion  that  the  Federal 
Advtoory  Committee  Act  recognizes  the  i^ 
pUcabUlty  of  6  U.S.C.  5  552(b)(5)  to  ad- 
vtoory committees  and  finds  that  the  (b)  (B) 
exemption  to  Inherently  inapplicable  to 
advtoory  committees.  Accordingly,  the  de- 
fendant must  make  the  requested  transcrlpte 
promptly  avaUable  to  plaintiff,  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  6  U.S.C.  {  652. 

An  order  In  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
wm  be  issued  of  even  date  herewith. 

rOOTNOTES 

>  Letter,  Edwards  to  Wolfe,  exhibit  8,  af- 
fidavit of  Gary  L.  Tingling. 

*See,  e.g..  Defendant's  Memorandum  In 
Opposition  to  Plaintiff's  Cross-Motion  for 
Summary  Judgment,  at  22,  n.5. 

» See,  e.g..  Defendant's  Answer,  1 4. 

'Case  law  supports  the  proposition  that 
advisory  committee  records  In  the  possession 
of  an  agency  are  "records"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
"[AJny  report  prepared  by  the  agency  or  its 
consultants  must  be  regarded  as  a  record  of 
the  agency."  Soucie  v.  David,  448  F.2d  1067, 
1076  (D.C.  Clr.  1971)  (emphasis  added).  See 
also  Washington  Research  Project,  Inc.,  v. 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, 604  F.2d  238  (D.C.  Cir.  1974) ;  Wellford 
V.  Hardin.  316  F3upp.  176  (DMA.  1970), 
aff'd,  444  F.2d  21  (4th  Clr.  1971) . 

'Defendant's  Memorandum  In  Opposition 
to  Plaintiff's  Croes-Motion  for  Sununary 
Judgment,  at  7. 

•Memorandum  in  Support  of  Defendant's 
Motion  to  Dismiss  or  for  Summary  Judg- 
ment, at  43. 

'Id.,  at  7. 

[U.S.    Dtotrict    Court    for    the    Dtotrlct   of 
Cqlumbto,  C.A.  No.  74-454] 

OSDEI 

Sidney  Wolfe,  Plaintiff,  v.  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger, Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Defendant. 
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llxls  case  comes  before  the  Coiu^  on  de- 
fendant's motion  to  dismiss  or  for  summary 
judgment,  and  plaintiff's  cross-motion  for 
gtjgaxnarj  judgment.  In  accordance  with  the 
memorandum  opinion  of  even  date  Issued  in 
this  case.  It  to,  by  the  Coiu-t,  this  31st  day  of 
October,  1975, 

Ordered,  that  plaintiff's  motion  be,  and  the 
■sme  hereby  to,  granted;  and  It  to 

Further  ordered,  that  defendant's  motion 
tw,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  denied;  and  it  to 

Further  ordered,  that  within  ten  (10)  days 
of  the  date  of  thto  order,  defendant  shall 
make  available  to  plaintiff  for  inspection  and 
copying  all  transcripts  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Over-tbe-Counter  Antacid  Drugs  Advtoory 
Bevlew  Panel. 

Charles  R.  Richet, 

V.S.  District  Judge. 


GOOD  FOOD  HELD  CRITICAL  FOR 
SOUND  DEVELOPMENT  OP  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  attention  to  an  article  en- 
tiUed,  "Brain  Harm  In  United  States  Laid 
to  Pood  Lack,"  by  Harold  M.  Schmeck, 
Jr.,  in  the  November  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  article  bears  out  what  we  in  the 
Ctongress,  and  I  in  particular,  felt  when 
we  initiated  the  supplemental  feeding 
program  for  women.  Infants  and  chil- 
dren—WIC— hi  1973. 

The  article  begins:  '' 

More  than  a  million  American  infants  and 
young  children  have  either  suffered  stunt- 
ing of  their  brains  or  are  under  the  risk  of 
that  kind  of  damage  because  of  malnutri- 
tion, a  team  of  scienttots  has  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  national  nutrition  date. 

The  article  also  indicates  that  dlfS- 
culties  children  experience  In  school  and 
in  their  later  development  may  well  be 
due  to  imdemutrition  afifectlng  their 
brain  growth  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
life. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  and 
assumptions  that  the  Senate  initiated  the 
WIC  program.  We  are  still  attempting 
to  Improve  and  refine  on  this  program, 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  essence  of  this 
article  that  we  are  headed  In  the  right 
direction.  Sound  Investments  at  this 
early  stage  hi  life  will  be  well  worth  theh' 
cost,  in  my  view. 

We  will  obviously  be  lookhig  at  the  re- 
sults of  these  studies  Identified  in  the 
article  in  order  to  develop  any  Improve- 
ments in  the  WIC  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

BxAiN  Harm  in  United  States  IiAm  to  Food 

Lack 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

Washington,  November  1. — ^More  than  a 
million  American  infants  and  young  children 
l»ave  either  suffered  stunting  of  their  brains 
or  are  under  rtok  of  that  kind  of  damage  be- 
muse of  malnutrition,  a  team  of  scienttots 
nas  estimated  on  the  basto  of  national  nutri- 
tion data. 

The  cause  of  the  malnutrition  to  poverty. 
When  malnourished  pregnant  women  are 
considered  in  the  estimates,  one  mlUion 
babies  yet  to  be  bom  are  added  to  the  total 
la  Jeopardy. 

"Finding  evidence  tliat  a  substantial  pro- 
portion  of   the   population   of   an   aduent 


country  like  the  United  Stetes  to  in  jeopardy 
for  brain  growth  and  development  comes  as 
a  shock  to  us,"  the  scienttots  said  in  a  report 
to  be  published  soon. 

"It  Implies,"  they  said,  "that  a  correspond- 
ing proportion  of  the  difficulties  children  ex- 
perience In  school  and  later  in  their  career 
development  may  be  due  to  undernutrition 
affecting  their  brain  growth  in  utero  and 
during  early  life,  thus  interfering  in  the  most 
serious  way  with  the  qxiallty  of  their  Uvee, 
and  placing  an  unmeasured  but  probably 
significant  burden  on  the  rest  of  United 
States  society." 

The  study  results  imply  as  others  have  sug- 
gested in  the  past,  that  poverty  to  a  vicious 
cycle  trapping  the  children  of  the  poor  and 
dooming  them  to  the  same  environment  their 
parents  endured. 

N  UTKITION      SURVEYS      USED 

The  studies  were  done  by  scienttots  of  the 
University  of  California  using  data  from  two 
national  nutrition  surveys  completed  several 
years  ago.  The  original  surveys  were  not  done 
with  brain  research  In  mind. 

The  scienttots  matched  the  nutrition  and 
income  data  from  the  surveys  with  the  Items 
of  physical  data  that  give  clues  to  nutrition 
and  brain  development.  They  estimated  from 
this  how  many  Americans  were  so  severely 
malnourished  as  to  put  their  brains  in 
jeopardy. 

Many  indlviduato  living  near  or  below  the 
poverty  level  showed  serious  chemical  defi- 
ciencies. Furthermore,  the  malnourished  in- 
fants and  young  children  had  head  circum- 
ferences so  far  below  the  normal  range  for 
their  ages  as  to  suggest  hampered  brain  de- 
velopment, the  scientists  said. 

The  team  estimated  the  average  deficit  in 
brain  weight  among  the  severely  malnour- 
tohed  children  at  125  grams.  Thto  to  a  substen- 
tlal  fraction  of  the  1,400  grams  weight  of  a 
normal  4-year-old'8  brain. 

In  a  normal  population  there  is  no  clear 
correlation  between  head  size  and  intrtli- 
gence,  one  of  the  scienttots  noted  In  a  recent 
conversation,  but  the  degree  of  deficit  of  the 
malnourished  children  appeared  to  be  so 
great  that  he  estimated  the  odds  as  less  than 
one  in  a  miUlon  that  they  could  represent 
normal  variation. 

As  further  evidence  that  malnutrition  ef- 
fects were  Involved,  the  scienttots  cited  re- 
cent studies  by  scienttots  at  St.  Judes  Hos- 
pital In  Memphto.  These  studies  by  Dr.  Paulus 
Zee  indicated  that  malnourtobed  infants  and 
young  children  experienced  spurts  In  general 
growth  and  in  head  circumferences  when 
they  were  given  special  dtots  to  supplement 
their  previously  deficient  nutrition. 

NEW   TORK  REPORT   DUX 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Livingston,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurosclences,  University  of  Call- 
fomto,  San  Diego,  will  present  detalto  on  the 
study  tomorrow  night  at  an  opening  sympos- 
ium of  the  Society  for  Neurosclence  Annual 
Meeting  in  New  Tork  City. 

A  report  of  the  work  has  also  been  written 
for  a  volume  on  growth  and  development  of 
the  brain  which  will  be  publtobed  thto  fall  by 
Raven  Press,  New  York,  for  the  International 
Brain  Research  Organization.  This  organi- 
zation to  devoted  primarily  to  the  interna- 
tional dissemination  of  Information  on  cur- 
rent brain  research. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Livingston  the  research 
group  in  Oallfomto  constots  of  John  S.  Mac- 
Gregor,  Oary  J.  Ftober  and  Dr.  A.  Balrd  Hast- 
ings, and  of  San  Diego,  and  Dr.  Doris  H. 
Calloway  of  the  University  of  CallfornU  De- 
partment of  Nutritional  Sciences,  Berkeley. 

They  used  extensive  data  from  the  10-stete 
nutrition  study  done  several  years  ago  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  a  study  of  nutritional  status  of 
pre-school  children  In  the  United  States  done 
collaboratively  by  Ohio  Stete  University  and 
University  of  Georgto. 

Using  data  from  these  and  from  the  1970 
United  States  census,  the  scientists  in  Cali- 


fornia, estimated  that  the  totel  number  of 
pregnant  women  In  the  United  States  suffer- 
ing malnutrition  serious  enough  to  endanger 
their  babies  was  more  than  945.000  then  and 
to  presumably  greater  now. 

They  estimated  the  number  of  infants  and 
children  in  the  jeopardized  group  already 
bom  at  more  than  1,100.000. 

In  the  Biu^eys  used,  date  were  compUed  on 
eating  habits,  Income  and  physical  factors 
such  as  body  size,  welghte  and  development 
as  well  as  evidence  of  biochemical  deficiencies. 


NUCLEAR  SUPPLIERS'  ILLUSION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
France's  sale  of  nuclear  reprocessing 
equipment  to  South  Korea — the  subject 
of  a  recent  editorial  In  the  New  York 
Times — is  just  one  more  example  of  how 
national  commercial  interests  continue 
to  override  any  consideration  of  nuclear 
weapons  control. 

Note  that  France  Is  one  of  the  nuclear 
suppUer  nations  meeting  In  London  In 
semisecrecy,  supposedly  to  come  up  with 
a  plan  to  control  nuclear  weapons  spread. 

Note  also  that  West  Germany — which 
recently  sold  a  complete  nuclear  weap- 
ons fuel  cycle  to  Brazil — ^Is  also  a  par- 
ticipant in  this  suppliers  conference. 

From  the  actions  of  these  nations  it 
would  appear  there  Is  a  lack  of  progress 
at  that  meeting  though  the  illusion  of 
progress  is  being  maintained  by  public 
spokesmen. 

One  can  only  wonder  whether  the  de- 
sire to  control  nuclear  weapons  spread 
really  exists  among  certain  supplier  na- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, "French  Nuclear  Spread,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Oct.  29.  1975] 
French  Nuclear  Spread 

By  deciding  to  sell  South  Korea  equipment 
and  technology  to  produce  weapons-grade 
Plutonium,  the  explosive  material  for  atomic 
bombs,  France  has  teken  mankind  a  long 
step  toward  worldwide  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons — and  ultimate  disaster. 

For  thirty  years,  the  United  States  and 
other  advcmced  nuclear  countries  have  re- 
fused to  sell  such  equipment.  Then  West 
Germany  broke  ranks  In  June  by  agreeing 
to  seU  Brazil  a  similar  pUot  reprocessing 
plant. 

Apart  from  the  threat  to  non-proliferation 
policy — and  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  which 
both  West  Germany  and  France  have  pledged 
to  honor — the  Korean  deal  poses  special 
dangers. 

Divided  Korea  to  the  tinder  box  of  Asia, 
with  massive  armlet  (rf  the  Communtot 
North  and  the  American -backed  South  fac- 
ing each  other  across  the  38th  Parallel.  North 
Korean  ambitions  to  reunify  the  country  by 
force,  as  was  attempted  in  the  1950-SS  war, 
have  been  reawakened  by  American  with- 
drawal from  Indochina.  The  South  Korean 
nuclear  move  could  provide  a  pretext  for 
a  Northern  attack — or  lead  to  the  even  more 
dangerous  nuclear  arming  of  North  Korea, 
stimulating  dormant  pressure  for  nuclear 
weaf>ons  In  Japan. 

The  prolonged  efforts  of  American  offlciato 
to  dtocourage  France  and  West  Germany 
from  their  nuclear  deals  undoubtedly  would 
have  had  a  far  better  chance  of  success  if 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  President  Ford  had 
not  over-pessimtotlcally  refused  to  engage 
their  own  personal  prestige,  and  the  full  In- 
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fluADM  Of  the  U&ttwi  Stetas.  for  fear  of  • 
prnfltlaei  crlale  with  mmjat  alllee. 

After  an  orwly  cantloue  epproech  to  tbe 
taoe,  8ecreter7  of  State  Klaalnger  has  be- 
latedly undencored  tbe  awesome  risks  tn- 
TolTed.  vban  be  told  tbe  United  Natlona 
Oeneral  Aaeembly  laat  montb:  "Tbe  greatest 
itagle  danger  of  unrastralned  nuclear  pro- 
llforatun  realdae  In  tbe  spread  under  na- 
tional control  of  reprocessing  faculties  for 
tbe  atomic  materials  In  nuclear  power 
plants." 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  urgent  need  Is  to  step  up  American 
efforu  to  establlsb  multi-national  regional 
nuclear  fuel  centers.  Spent  but  atlll  radio- 
active fuel  rod*  could  tbus  be  eecurely  stored 
for  possible  future  use,  if  reprocessing  ever 
becomes  safe  and  commercially  feasible. 

More  Important  wauJd  be  a  genuine  effort 
to  provide  the  world  wltb  an  assured  supply 
of  enriched  uranium,  a  far  cheaper  fuel  than 
Plutonium  would  be  even  If  tbe  breeder 
reactor  proved  safe  and  commercially  fea- 
sible by  the  1990's.  Neither  this  country  nor 
tbe  world  can  afford  further  delays  In  ex- 
panding uranium  enrichment  ci^aclty. 

Inally,  It  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  bold  firm  in  its  thirty-year  policy  of 
refusing  to  spread  nuclear  weapons  capability 
around  tbe  world,  whatever  tbe  French  and 
Oermans  do  now.  The  preegpres  undoubtedly 
will  be  intense.  A  $7-bllllon  reactor  ordn 
from  Iran  is  bung  up  right  now  on  Washing- 
ton's insistence  that  the  site  and  form  of 
plutonliun  reprocessing,  if  ever  economic,  be 
subject  to  Joint  agreement.  To  hold  firm  on 
tbls  position  and  the  American  refusal  to  sell 
power  reactors  to  Egypt — unless  there  is  a 
guarantee  that  tbe  spent  fuel  rods  will  be 
processed  abroad— will  be  difficult  unless  a 
more  vigorous  effort  is  made  to  reverse 
French  and  West  Oerman  policy  or,  at  tbe 
very  least,  to  obtain  assurances  that  no  fur- 
ther such  sales  will  be  made. 

The  alternative  is  a  world  of  a  dozen  or 
more  states  brandishing  their  nuclear  ar- 
senals within  tbe  next  decade;  in  such  a  cir- 
cumstance, tbe  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust 
woiild  be  Immeasurable. 
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W.  J.  USERY.  JR.— WISE  REMARKS 
ON  AMERICA'S  PUTDRB 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  at  the  llth  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  the  AFL-CIO  In  San  fYan- 
clsco,  Mr.  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  made  an  extremely  thoughtful 
and  imiwrtant  speech. 

In  his  remarks,  he  pointed  out  that, 
despite  the  differences  that  exist,  both 
labor  and  management  "are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  for  both  their  sakes — ^f or 
the  sake  of  American  society — they  have 
to  work  together  on  many  issues." 
Mr.  Usery  provides  a  number  of  con- 
vincing examples  of  this  criticalb'  Im- 
ixtrtant  progress. 

Mr.  Usery  wisely  observed  Uiat  •'we 
have  at  last  learned  that  the  natural 
riches  of  America  are  not  inexhaustible." 
Therefore,  we  must  all  become  conserva- 
tionists. Yet,  if  we  are  to  provide  Jobs  for 
everyone,  resume  our  climb  In  living 
standards,  and  overcome  the  long  list 
of  shortcomings  in  America,  Usery  notes 
"we  are  going  to  have  to  achieve  all  of 
these  worthy  goals  through  the  genius  of 
man  rather  than  the  generosity  of  na- 
ture." Of  course,  genius  requires  an  out- 
let and  that  is  a  job  where  it  can  be 
applied. 

B«r.  Usery's  point  is  that  these  jobs 
must  be  directed  to  developing  human 


and  natural  resources,  not  exploiting 
them. 

In  this  regard  he  observed  that  archaic 
work  rules,  irrelevant  in  our  modem 
technological  world,  must  be  scrapped; 
"collecting  for  what  we  do  not  do  is  in 
the  same  class  today  as  cleancuttlng  a 
national  forest  or  dumping  raw  sewage 
Into  the  Hudson. 

I  fully  endorse  Mr.  Usery's  strong  and 
reasoned  appeal  to  both  unions  and  cor- 
porations that  they  accommodate  their 
views  to  a  full  recognition  that  our  Na- 
tion's resources  are  not  inexhaustible  . .  . 
recognition  that  they  must  be  utilized  in- 
telligently if  America's  true  potential  Is 
to  be  tapped,  if  our  recognized  needs  are 
to  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Usery's  important  iremarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO,  as  follow.*;: 

Anoaxsa  bt  W.  J.  UaotT,  Ja. 
President  Meany,  Secretary-Treasurer 
KlrUand.  officers  and  officials,  distinguished 
guests,  and  you  delegates  out  there  who  be- 
long to  and  represent  the  greatest  free  trade 
union  movement  anywhere  on  Earth: 

The  opportvmlty  to  speak  from  this  plat- 
form is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  In  many 
ways. 

It  enables  me  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
President  Meany  for  tbe  kindness  and  tar- 
bearance  he  bas  extended  to  me  personally 
over  tbe  years. 

Obviously  there  is  much  more  I  could  say 
about  George  Meany.  But  I  am  saving  the 
rest  of  It  in  tbe  hope  that  he  will  accept  our 
Invitation  to  our  FMCS  National  Seminar  In 
November. 

Ss  presence  will  honor  us  and  at  tbe  same 
time  we  want  to  honor  blm  wltb  our  high- 
est award. 

In  a  broader  sense,  tbls  platform  is  the  best 
possible  place  to  thank  you,  the  top  leaders 
of  tbe  hundred-odd  AFL-CIO  unions,  and 
through  you,  the  thousands  of  local  and  re- 
gional leaders  back  home,  for  the  friendship, 
support  and  cooperation  you  have  given  me 
during  the  seven  years  I  have  been  in  gov- 
ernment service. 

I  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  friendship, 
support  and  cooperation  even  though,  at 
times,  the  administration  that  put  me  in 
office  has  not  always  been — let  us  say — on 
tbe  best  possible  terms  with  the  AFL-CIO. 
I  got  the  impression  from  President 
Meany's  address  this  morning  that  there  are 
still  a  few  little  differences  to  be  Ironed  out. 
However,  you  In  the  AFL-CIO,  at  all  levels 
have  recognized  that  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  is  not  an  instru- 
ment of  partisan  politics,  no  matter  whlcb 
party  is  In  power — and  that  is  certainly  tbe 
way  It  should  be. 

Tou  have  also  given  me  your  confidence, 
and  I  shall  never  betray  It. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  It  Is  a 
special  thrill  for  me  to  be  on  this  platform. 
After  all,  I  am  a  card-carrying  machinist  who 
spent  nearly  two  decades  In  tbe  service  of 
the  labor  njovement,  In  positions  that  were, 
m  most  cases,  dlstlngiiished  by  their  ob- 
scurity. 

80  I  fully  realize  that  tbe  recognition  I  am 
enjoying  here  this  afternoon  is  not  being 
extended  to  Bill  Usery  as  an  individual,  but 
rather  to  the  agency  I  have  the  honor  and 
privilege  to  bead. 

As  many  of  you  know  from  firsthand  ex- 
perience, tbe  Federal  Mediation  &  Concilia- 
tion Service  now  gets  involved  in  more  cases, 
concerning  more  workers,  in  a  wider  variety 
of  occupational  areas,  dealing  wltb  a  broader 
range  of  Issues  than  at  any  time  In  its  history 


In  tbe  past  three  years  we  have  made  evan 
effort  not  only  to  Increase  tbe  niimber  ot 
mediators  and  to  upgrade  our  facilities,  but 
to  improve  the  quaUty  of  mediation  senftis 
we  offer  by  trying  to  develop  a  cadre  of  truly 
professional  mediators,  skilled  in  all  aspeols 
of  labor-management  relations,  aware  of  tbe 
new  developments  taking  place,  dedicated  to 
fostering  and  promoting  tbe  collectln 
bargaining  process,  and  committed — as  i 
am — to  tbe  all-Important  cause  of  industilai 
peace. 

As  many  of  you  know.  In  tbe  past  months— 
and  particularly  in  tbe  past  few  week»-l 
have  been  extremely  busy. 

If  I  wanted  to  lead  an  easy  life,  I  could  Jut 
take  the  U.S.  postal  service  and  the  railitwd 
disputes,  and  tcxget  about  the  school  boards, 
supermarkets,  smali  factories  and  local  con- 
struction disputes  that,  by  comparison,  affect 
only  a  small  number  of  employees. 

So  could  any  of  our  mediators.  But  «• 
have  a  limited  form  of  democracy  in  FMCS 
that  requires  that  everyone — including  tbs 
director — does  his  share  of  housekeeping. 
And  no  matter  how  we  arrange  It,  the  fact 
remains  that  mediation  has  become  an  In- 
creasing factor  in  labor-management  rela* 
tions  everywhere  In  the  country. 

Yes,  we're  still  firemen  answering  alarma 
That's  when  we  get  into  the  headlines.  But 
like  tbe  real  firemen  who  are  among  tbe 
delegates  here  today,  we  are  working  bante 
than  ever  before  at  fire  prevention. 

We  get  o\ir  greatest  satisfaction  from 
transforming  hostility  into  understanding 
not  neceesarlly  total  agreement,  but  a  rec- 
ognition that  there  will  have  to  be  an  agree- 
ment, sooner  or  later;  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

No  longer  will  this  serMce  alt  Idly  by  and 
have  the  parties  say:  "The  strike  U  not 
ready  for  settlement." 

Through  intensive  mediation,  we  escalate 
protracted  labor  disputes  fnnn  the  local  to 
the  regional  level. 

We  bring  In  our  own  cadre  of  troubleshoot- 
ers  from  Washington. 

And  as  a  last  resort,  we  call -the  parties  to 
Washington  for  a  final  resolution  of  the  dis- 
pute. 

Furthermore,  we  do  all  In  our  power  be- 
fore a  strike  is  called  to  make  a  quick  settle- 
ment possible. 

For  openers,  the  parties  must  forever  aban- 
don the  hope  and  desire  to  destroy  each 
other. 

That's  a  kind  of  detente  I  think  even  Presi- 
dent Meany  would  approve. 
But  this  isn't  really  my  point. 
My  point  is  that  the  larger  role  of  medi- 
ation is  one  manifestation  of  a  far  broader 
change  in  labor-management  relations. 

The  change  may  not  be  obvious  at  every 
bargaining  table— especlaUy  at  the  local 
level.  Not  yet.  But  It  is  Increasingly  obvious 
elsewhere. 

If  you  leave  aside  a  handful  of  die-bard 
managements,  most  enlightened  Industrial 
leaders  of  today  realize  that  dealing  In  good 
faith  with  a  good  union  isn't  Just  good  law 
and  good  morals — it's  good  business. 

These  leaders  have  finally  learned  what 
the  labor  movement  has  been  trying  to 
tell  them  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember — 
that  a  well-administered  union  contract, 
wltb  terms  clearly  speUed  out.  and  with 
grievance  procedures  and  arbitration  to  set- 
tle disputes,  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  ever 
devised  for  labor  and  nuuiagement  to  live 
together  and  avoid  pwsonnel  problems. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  manage- 
ment lions  are  ready  to  lie  down  with  the 
labor  lambs — or  vice  versa — and  that  an  era 
of  pure  peace  and  goodwill  Is  Just  aioimd 
the  comer. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  differences  today 
and  there  wiU  be  plenty  of  differences  to- 
morrow. 

But  finally,   at  long  last,   both  sides  are 
beginning  to  recognise  that  for  both  their 
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Mkes — for  the  sake  of  American  society — 
they  have  to  work  together  on  many  issues, 
even  though  they  may  still  squabble — and 
probably  should— over  many  others. 

The  evidence  of  such  cooperation  Is  all 
iround  us. 

rm  speaking  of  the  many  Joint  labor- 
management  committees  that  have  been  es- 
tablished at  tbe  local  level  and  others  that 
bsve  been  forged  at  the  industrial  level. 

rm  talking  of  such  things  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Labor-Management  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, of  which  President  Meany  la  a 
member. 

I'm  talking  about  the  Increasingly  (q;>en 
snd  honest  dialogue  taking  place  today  be- 
tween spokesmen  for  both  sides. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  health  change 
from  the  way  things  used  to  be  belongs  to 
the  American  labor  movement,  for  one  rea- 
lon  above  all:  From  the  time  of  Samuel 
Oompers  to  the  present  day.  It  bas  been  con- 
cerned with  economics  Instead  of  radical 
social  change. 

Over  tbe  years  there  have  been  critics,  In- 
cluding powerful  men  within  the  imlon 
ranks,  who  have  opposed  this  policy  .  .  .  so- 
(dsUsts,  communists  and  proponents  of  a 
labor  party.  But  they  have  never  prevailed. 
And  because  of  that — although  it  bas  taken 
almost  a  century — ^businessmen  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  tbe  Oompers  slogan  of 
'more'  means  more  for  everyone.  Including 
themselves. 

It  is  not  a  moment  too  soon.  For  unless 
we— all  of  us— do  ovu:  part  from  now  on,  we 
won't  be  getting  more;  we'll  be  hard  put  to 
avoid  getting  less. 

If  all  of  we  Americans — laborers,  profes- 
sionals, craftsmen,  fanners,  businessmen, 
teachers,  and  so  on — are  going  to  have  'more' 
m  the  future,  or  even  maintain  what  we 
have,  there  will  need  to  be  some  profound 
changes  m  the  way  we  handle  our  human 
resources  as  well  as  ovir  nattiral  resources. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  office  I  have 
preached  to  businessmen,  to  Industrial  rela- 
tions experts,  to  economists  and  professors 
that  there  is  a  fair,  reasonable,  rock-bottom 
price  that  any  labor  force  deserves.  And  that 
price,  I  have  said,  includes  a  good  living 
wage,  protected  against  inflation;  the  best 
Job  security  provisions  within  tbe  power  of 
the  enterprise;  insurance  against  illness  and 
accident,  and  an  adequate  pension  program 
for  retirees. 

Tbls  didn't  always  go  over  so  well  at  the 
Rotary  Club.  But  as  I  have  already  noted,  a 
growing  number  of  major  employers  have 
bought  it — certainly  not  on  my  say-so — but 
because  wltb  your  help,  they  have  come  to 
realize  that  a  well-paid,  reasonably  secure 
work-force  is  essential  to  America  and  to 
themselves. 

What  I  want  to  say  to  you,  with  tbe  same 
frankness  I  have  used  with  tbe  other  side,  is 
that  labor  has  a  parallel  obligation. 

Ab  the  building  and  construction  trades 
department  has  put  it  so  bluntly,  the  man 
who  gets  a  fair  day's  pay  has  an  obligation  to 
do  a  fair  day's  work  to  earn  it. 

That  means  taking  a  new,  clear-eyed  look 
at  work  rules  and  work  practices  In  a  lot  of 
occupations  and  industries — rules  and  prac- 
tices that  may  have  had  an  understandable 
basis  when  they  started,  but  are  simply  ir- 
relevant In  this  new  and  changing  tech- 
nological world. 

I  don't  need  to  be  educated  in  tbe  old 
tradition  of  sticking  It  to  tbe  boss.  I  passed 
my  apprenticeship  in  that  trade  a  long  time 
ago. 

But  believe  me,  sticking  it  to  the  boss — 
Collecting  for  what  we  don't  do — is  in  tbe 
same  class  today  as  clearcuttlng  a  national 
forest  or  dumping  raw  sewerage  Into  tbe 
Hudson  or  the  Potomac  or  San  Francisco 
Bay.  We  used  to  think  It  didn't  really  matter, 
but  now  we  know  better. 

to  put  it  another  way:  We  have  at  last 
learned  that  the  natural  riches  of  America 


are  not  inexhaustible.  On  the  contrary,  since 
we  have  consumed  them  so  heedlessly  in  tbe 
past,  we  must  all  become  conservationists 
In  (Mrder  to  pass  on  to  future  generations 
some  share  of  the  physical  estate  we  Inherited 
from  our  forebearers. 

At  tbe  same  time,  if  we  are  to  regain  and 
then  retain  Jobs  for  everyone — and  I  say  we 
must; 

If  we  are  to  resume  tbe  interrupted  ciimb 
In  general  living  standarde— cmd  I  say  we 
must; 

If  we  are  to  overcome  tbe  long  list  of 
shortcomings,  from  health  care  to  housing, 
from  education  to  transportation,  that  still 
afflict  our  society — and  I  say  we  must; 

We  are  going  to  have  to  achieve  all  of 
these  worthy  goals  through  the  genius  man 
rather  than  the  generosity  of  nature. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  of  these  goals 
can  be  reached  without  the  support  of  sound 
Government  programs. 

A  man's  genius  doesn't  function  very  well 
unless  he  bas  a  Job  where  he  can  apply  It. 

My  point  Is  that  the  Jobs  this  country 
needs — and  we  certainly  need  them — must 
be  keyed  to  developing  human  and  natural 
resources,  not  exploiting  them. 

Through  science  and  technology,  we  must 
produce  more  and  better  products  without 
wasting  our  precious  natiural  reeourcee — ^not 
only  in  this  country  but  throughout  tbe 
world. 

I  am  convinced  that  from  now  on  our  eco- 
nomic growth  depends  on  these  two  things: 
Using  our  human  and  our  natural  resources 
more  intelligently. 

The  world  bas  changed.  A  new  gold  strike 
at  Sutter's  Mill  would  be  romantic.  But  in 
today's  world.  Individual  miners  wouldn't 
get  rich.  It  would  be  companies  and  the 
workers  they  employ. 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  there  was 
still  an  American  frontier — a  place  where  a 
man  with  courage,  perseverance,  gumption 
and  good  luck  could  stake  out  and  develop 
bis  own  personal  empire. 

It  wasn't  much  as  empires  go — 40  acres  was 
one  of  the  historic  sizes — but  It  was  all  his 
own. 

The  changes  that  have  occiured  in  Ameri- 
can life  since  (hat  time,  in  day-to-day  terms, 
have  been  more  revolutionary  than  tbe 
American  Revolution  itself.  And  the  changes 
are  still  going  on. 

Becatise  I  mentioned  the  revolution  I  can 
hardly  go  on  without  mentioning  tbe  bi- 
centennial. 

I  wish  I  could  collect  a  ten-dollar  bill 
everytlme  the  bicentennial  is  mentioned  by  a 
speaker  here  during  the  next  week. 

In  fact,  I  wish  I  had  ten  dollars  for  every 
time  I  have  mentioned  it  myself  during  the 
past  few  days. 

But  I  think  we  should  also  take  proper 
note  of  a  couple  of  anniversaries  that  have 
been  treated  to  casually  In  this  year  of  1975, 
anniversaries  of  achievements  the  AFL 
worked  hard  for. 

One  of  them  was  tbe  40tb  anniversary  of 
tbe  Wagner  Act,  last  spring.  And  tbe  other 
was  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  a  little  more  than  a  nrantb  ago. 

Maybe  1935  Is  no  match  for  1776.  but  It 
was  quite  a  year  Just  the  same.  It  can  even 
be  argued  that  the  Impact  of  these  meas- 
ures on  American  wage-earners,  40  years  ago, 
was  even  greater  than  the  impact  that  wage- 
earners  felt  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence a  century  and  a  half  earlier. 

True,  tbe  social  security  system  and  tbe 
national  labor  relations  structure  couldn't 
have  evolved  in  anything  like  their  present 
form  except  In  a  free  society — tbe  kind  of 
society  that  was  conceived  by  tbe  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  given  substance 
by  tbe  Constitution. 

These  two  legislative  landmarks — ^whicb, 
as  some  of  you  may  remember,  bad  to  go 
through  hard-fought  constitutional  tests  of 
their  own — typify  the  flexibility  that  over 


many  years  baa  enabled  the  design  and  tbe 
functions  of  oiu:  Oovemment  to  keep  In  step 
wltb  enormoi;s  social  and  t^r>ir»rti^««B| 
changes  of  tbe  last  200  years. 

It  is  no  longer  valid,  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son once  claimed — before  be  was  elected 
President — that  "that  government  Is  best 
that  governs  least." 

As  tbe  record  shows,  tbe  great  Jefferson 
changed  bis  nolnd  almost  as  soon  as  be  took 
office. 

Another  quotation — also  from  Jefferson — 
Is,  it  seems  to  me,  much  closer  to  tbe  mark, 
and  could  serve  as  a  guide  today. 

The  goal,  said  Jefferson,  should  be  "a  wlae 
and  frugal  government,  which  shall  restrain 
men  from  injuring  one  another,  which  shall 
leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their 
own  pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement, 
and  shall  not  take  from  tbe  mouth  of  labor 
the  bread  it  has  earned." 

In  tbe  context  of  today,  with  a  whole  new 
set  of  iinforeseen  problems  confronting  us. 
I  would  translate  Jefferson's  advice  some- 
thing like  tbls: 

We  need  a  wise  and  compassionate  gov- 
ernment that  will  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare by  establishing  sound  economic  pol- 
icies and  programs,  that  will  protect  and 
guard  tbe  rights  of  all  under  law,  and  that 
will  provide  for  tbe  Just  resolution  of  con- 
flicts when  they  arise.  In  other  words — aa 
Lincoln  said — do  for  the  people  that  whlcb 
they  cannot  adequately  do  for  themselves. 

This  concept  of  government,  with  the  free- 
doms it  implies,  leaves  a  large  measure  ol 
responsibility  for  economic  success  on  tbe 
shoulders  of  tbe  Nation's  labor  and  business 
commtmlties. 

Tbe  best  brains,  tbe  most  enterprise,  tbe 
richest  mixture  of  Idealism  and  pragmatism 
In  America  is  found — not  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  but  at  gatherings  like  this. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  best  brains, 
with  a  bit  of  friendly  encouragement,  help 
and  support  from  government,  are  now,  or 
should  be,  working  together  with  a  greater 
degree  of  unity  and  with  more  determina- 
tion to  succeed  than  at  anytime  since  World 
Warn. 

As  we  enter  our  third  century  as  a  Nation, 
I  am  confident  that  they  will  mobilize  the 
himian  resources,  confound  the  pessimists, 
and  create  a  new  century  of  prosperity  and 
progress  for  America. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  tbe  American 
trade  union  movement  will  be  in  the  fore- 
front in  bringing  about  these  changes,  and 
will  continue  to  insure  that  the  American 
worker  is  first  among  workers  of  the  world 
In  the  wages  he  receives  and  the  quality  of 
life  that  is  open  to  him. 

For  if  we  can  develop  a  rocket  so  power- 
ful and  a  guidance  system  so  accurate  that 
we  can  land  a  man  on  the  nwon,  ezplora  Ita 
surface,  and  return  blm  safely  home,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  virtually  nothing 
that  American  imagination,  technology  and 
craftsmanship  cannot  achieve. 


OCEAN  POLICY  AND  OCEAN  ENERGY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
recent  past,  man  has  not  had  to  draw 
very  heavily  upon  the  oceans  to  fulfill  his 
resource  needs.  Agricultural,  mineral,  and 
basic  energy  resources  have  been  so 
abundant  on  land — at  least  in  this  coim- 
try — that  we  have  more  or  less  Ignored 
the  oceans,  where  extraction  and  pro- 
duction costs  have  been  higher  and  the 
technical  problems  thornier.  Those  coun- 
tries that  have  looked  more  to  the  sea 
have  been  the  ones  poor  in  domestic  re- 
sources such  as  Greece,  Japan,  and  Bri- 
tain. 

Now,  however,  almost  all  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  are  feeling  the  pinch 
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In  resources.  The  economics  of  scarcity  is 
turning  all  our  heads  to  the  seas  around 
us.  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  for 
greater  use  of  the  oceans,  and  the  pen 
that  wrote  it  is  "unmet  need".  What  re- 
mains is  further  technical  ingenuity  on 
our  part  and,  hopefully,  greater  wisdom 
in  dealing  with  natural  environments. 
Both  require  a  coherent  national  policy 
toward  Uie  oceans — something  we  man- 
aged to  muddle  through  without  in  the 
past,  when  the  oceans,  perhaps,  were  less 
important  We  are  trying  to  forge  such  a 
policy  in  the  Commerce  Ccunmlttee  and. 
in  particular,  in  the  national  ocean  pol- 
icy study. 

Much  national  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  those  resources  under  the  sea 
that  have  been  gotten  primarily  from  the 
land,  such  as  oil,  gas,  and  manganese. 
Some  attention  has  been  turned  toward 
managing   those   renewable   ocean   re- 
sources like  fish  and  kelp  that  we  have 
just  hunted  and  let  grow  willy  nilly  in 
the  past  Lastly,  those  with  some  imagi- 
naticm  who  are  not  cowered  by  new  tech- 
nical challenges  are  seeing  wholly  new 
types  of  resource  potential  In  the  oceans. 
An  important  exampK  is  harnessing 
the  enormous  quantity  of  energy  stored 
in  the  oceans  and  its  winds.  The  subject 
of  energy  from  the  oceans  invited  skep- 
ticism so  long  as  it  only  cost  our  oO  com- 
panies 20  cents  to  pump  up  a  barrel  of  oO 
In  the  Persian  Oulf  and  so  long  as  we 
chose  to  ignore  the  environmental  costs 
of  burning  fossil  fuels.  The  solar  energy 
stored  in  ocean  surface  waters,  winds, 
and  waves  Is  free;  but  cursory  analysis 
indicated  that  the  capital  costs  of  har- 
nessing this  energy  with  existing  tech- 
nology would  be  high  relative  to  cheap 
oil.  With  oil  approaching  $13  a  barrel, 
however,  the  zero  fuel  costs  of  ocean  en- 
ergy are  appearing  more  and  more  at- 
tractive. 

Ixxdcheed  has  established  the  techni- 
cal feasibility  of  using  the  temperature 
differential  between  surface  and  deep 
waters  to  power  electrical  generating 
turbines.  The  electricity  could  be  sent 
ashore  or  used  at  sea  for  the  production 
of  ammonia,  aliunlnum,  or  hydrogen  for 
a  future  hydrogen  based  economy. 

Capital  costs  using  known  technology 
are  still  high;  but  Lockheed  holds  that 
with  a  modest  amount  of  technical  de- 
velopment, requiring  no  new  major 
breakthroughs,  that  ocean  thermal  en- 
ergy conversion  could  be  very  competi- 
tive with  other  methods  of  electrical  en- 
ergy production.  According  to  TRW  Sys- 
tems, the  technical  Improvements  re- 
quired for  commercial  feasibility  of  ocean 
thermal  conversion  are  relatively  simple 
when  compared  with  the  outstanding 
problems  surrounding  the  nuclear  breed- 
er reactor. 

Meanwhile  Britain  is  developing  a 
large  floating  structure  to  be  powered 
by  waves  oil  Scotland  that  would  pro- 
vide 50  megawatts  of  electricity.  CXir  own 
American  Qas  Association  is  providing 
on  the  order  of  one-half  million  dollars 
for  research  on  large-scale  kelp  farming. 
The  kelp  would  be  utilized  for  protein, 
natural  gas.  fertilizer,  and  a  variety  of 
industrial  uses.  Ocean  winds  are  steadier 
and  stronger  than  those  on  land.  Tides 
are  generating  electric  power  In  Prance 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  England  turned 


down  a  tidal  project  several  years  ago 
which  would  have  paid  for  itself  by  now 
in  light  of  higher  oil  prices. 

Deriving  energy  from  the  ocean  is  also 
attractive  because  no  land  need  be  re- 
moved from  other  uses  and  because  of 
low  environmental  impact.  Also  there  is 
no  storage  problem,  in  contrast  with 
some  land-based  solar  technologies.  Ton- 
perature  differences  and  waves  do  not 
disappear  at  night.  Marine  plants  store 
the  energy  from  the  Sun  in  chemical 
form. 

Despite  all  these  pluses  for  ocean  en- 
ergy, we  have  no  comprehensive  national 
program  in  ocean  energy  research.  The 
research  that  has  been  federally  funded 
has  been  fragmented  under  different 
headings,  despite  the  fact  that  a  single 
ocean  structure  could  combine  different 
ocean  energy  technologies. 

Within  ERDA,  for  instance,  we  find 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  lumped 
to  with  other  solar  thermal  projects  de- 
spite big  differences  in  the  technology 
tovolved.  The  nutrient-rich  cold  water 
from  an  ocean  thermal  plant  could  be 
utilized  to  bathe  marine  plants  grown 
for  proteto,  fuels,  and  chemicals.  A  wtod- 
mill  could  even  be  located  on  top  of  an 
ocean  thermal  plant.  Yet  within  ERDA 
we  find  little  apparent  connection  be- 
tween wind,  marine  plant,  and  ocean 
thermal  research.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  ERDA  is  funding  no  research 
in  the  areas  of  wtod  and  tidal  power. 

Finally,  the  ERDA  budget  for  general 
solar  energy  allocates  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  funds  to  ocean  energy  research. 
For  fiscal  1976  ERDA  requested  a  total 
of  $89.2  million  for  solar  energy  R.  ft  D. 
Less  than  10  percent  of  these  funds  would 
be  available  for  ocean-related  projects. 
I  suspect  that  a  careful  ansdysls  of  the 
relative  promise  of  different  solar  tech- 
nologies might  justify  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  ocean  energy  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone  the  way 
of  fragmented  marine  research  In  the 
I>ast.  Over  25  Federal  agencies  are  now 
conducting  it.  I  am  not  advocating  re- 
structuring ERDA,  only  that  the  time 
has  come  to  think  "ocean"  at  least  as 
strongly  as  other  category  headings  for 
solar  energy  research.  I  am  advocating 
a  comprehensive  ocean  energy  outlook 
within  ERDA  that  would  tie  the  various 
marine-related  projects  together  and  not 
let  others  fall  between  organizational 
cracks. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle on  ocean  energy  that  appeared  in 
the  September  issue  of  Audubon  maga- 
zine. The  article  by  Mr.  Gary  Soucie  dis- 
cusses the  current  status  of  several 
ocean  energy  technologies  in  a  way  that 
is  interesting  for  the  lay  reader.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PLTTGGING   IK  THE   OCEANS  TOtL  PuTURE 

EirzRGT  Needs 
In  the  great  global  rush  to  find  and  de- 
velop new  sources  of  energy,  man  Is  looking 
not  only  at  the  30  percent  of  Earth's  sur- 
face covered  by  rock  and^l  but  also  at  the 
greater  part  covered  bv'saltwater.  Lament- 
ably, the  economic  an^poUtlcal  might  of  In- 
dustry and  governmeiht  Is  massing  behind 
offshore  oil  productlofc.  But  there  Is  a  grow- 


ing band  of  unconventional  thinkers  plying 
the  imderfunded  backwaters  of  govenunent 
Industry,  and  academla  who  are  Investlgat-' 
Ing  cleaner,  safer,  and  perhaps  bigger  energy 
resources  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  prooea 
being  studied  are  technologically  or  econom- 
ically Iffy,  but  others  are  merely  revivals  of 
old  Ideas  discarded  when  bydropower  ao4 
cheap  fossil  fuels  came  to  dominate  the  en« 
ergy  market. 

Now  that  bydropower  has  been  pretty  waQ 
exploited  In  the  Indxistrlallzed  nations  and 
fossU  fuels  are  growing  scarce  and  expensive, 
these  old  ideas  are  being  dusted  off  and  new 
Ideas  explored.  Energy  systems  once  rejected 
as  being  too  expensive,  even  within  the  last 
decade,  are  beginning  to  look  attractive.  The 
environmental  problems  associated  with  the 
production  and  burning  of  fossil  fuels  and 
with  the  whole  nuclear  energy  cycle,  from 
iiranlum  mining  to  the  disposal  of  radioac- 
tive wastes,  have  contributed  mightily  to 
the  new  Interest  In  alternatives,  most  o( 
them  based  on  solar  energy.  In  the  ocean 
solar  energy  is  converted  and  stored  in  forms 
more  easily  harnessable  by  current  tech- 
nologies and  ocean-based  faculties  do  not 
have  to  compete  with  as  many  spatial  de- 
mands as  do  land-based  systems. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  power  of 
the  sea  has  fascinated  and  awed  man.  At 
Its  wUdest  and  most  f virions  ("The  fcro- 
tumatlghtening  sea,"  James  Joyce  called  It), 
the  sea  can  Instill  dread.  Even  In  its  rou- 
tine manifestations,  the  power  of  the  aea 
is  awesome.  Contemplating  the  rush  of  tld« 
in  the  Bay  of  Pundy,  the  novelist  QerakI 
Warner  Brace  wrote: 

"To  feel  the  whole  mass  of  Pundy  rushing 
Inexorably,  six  hoiun  one  way  and  six  houn 
the  other,  can  be  almost  frightening.  We 
mesh  our  lives  with  the  universal  action  of 
earth  and  sea  and  all  the  seasons,  we  make 
use  of  the  forces  as  best  we  can,  we  base  our 
faith  and  our  philosophy  on  them,  but  then 
we  have  glimpses  of  cosmic  power  so  vast  and 
Inexplicable  that  we  see  ourselves  carried 
along  like  the  unseen  bits  of  plankton  In 
that  rolling  flood." 

But  that  is  the  poet  and  the  phUoeopbff 
speaking.  The  scientist  and  the  engineer  can. 
within  limits,  explain  the  power  of  the  saa, 
measure  It,  and  determine  how  to  hameas  tt. 
In  theory  If  not  In  hardware. 

The  energy  reeoxirces  of  the  sea  Include 
offshore  winds,  ocean  thermal  differences, 
tides,  ocean  currents,  waves,  salinity  gradi- 
ents, and  the  extraction  of  hydrogen,  fusion 
fuel,  and  phytoplankton  for  synthetic  fud 
production.  The  potenttals  of  these  resoiircee 
vary  considerably  In  magnitude  (from  many 
times  world  energy  need  to  small  fractions 
of  it).  In  haraessablllty,  in  geographic  ap- 
plicability. In  practicability,  and  in  environ- 
mental Impact. 

Proponents  of  each  ocean  energy  system 
are  fond  of  describing  their  propoealB  as  safe, 
clean,  nonpollutlng,  and  environmentally  be- 
nign. But  all  energy  extraction  and  power 
production  exacts  an  environmental  price. 
(Barry  Ctommoner,  calling  it  the  Fourth  Law 
of  Ecology,  put  It  this  way:  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  free  lunch.")  Certainly,  how- 
ever, the  ocean  energy  systems  offer  a  prom- 
ise of  escaping  the  worst  forms  of  pollution 
associated  with  fossil  and  nuclear  fuels. 

OFFSHOEX   WINOPOVtrEB 

Harnessing  offshore  winds  to  produce  elec- 
tricity was  covered  at  length  In  the  May  1074 
issue  of  Audubon  ("Pulling  power  out  of 
thin  air").  Since  then,  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion have  embarked  upon  a  Joint  project  to 
test  a  lOO-kllowatt  wind  generator  at  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  near  the  Lake  Erie  shore.  Grum- 
man Aerosrace  Corporation  and  Boeing  Ver- 
tol  Company  are  Independently  studying  de- 
signs and  testing  small  wind  generators  for 
use  on  offshore  oil  platforms  and  for  similar 
snuai-scale  applications. 
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In  addition,  Boeing  Vertol  and  the  South- 
vest  Research  Institute  have  designed  a  sys- 
tem using  windpower  to  store  compressed  air 
underground  for  use  dvirlng  peak  demand  pe- 
rtods  to  drive  gas-turbine  generators.  Block 
Island  Power  Company  has  drawn  plans  for  a 
250-kllowatt  wind  generator,  and  four  Ore- 
gon public  utilities  are  studying  that  state's 
offshore  and  coastal  windpower  potential. 

Most  recent  studies  confirm  the  earlier 
estimates  of  windpower  advocates:  harness- 
ing wind  energy  is  technically  feasible,  esca- 
lating costs  of  conventionally  fueled  power 
systems  have  erased  doubts  as  to  Its  eco- 
nomic feasiblUty,  and  America  could, get  6 
to  10  percent  of  Its  electricity  from  the  winds 
by  tfee  1980s,  or  twice  that  proportion  by  the 
end  of  the  century. 

William  E.  Heronemus,  the  University  of 
jiassachusetts  engineering  professor  whose 
proposed  New  England  Offshore  Wind  Power 
System  was  described  in  the  Audubon  article, 
has  catalogued  the  other  promising  offshore 
sites  for  harnessing  the  winds:  "The  shelf 
off  our  middle-Atlantic  states;  the  shelf  off 
KoTB  Scotia;  the  shelf  to  the  westward  of 
Ireland;  the  Irish  Sea;  the  eastward  edges 
of  the  North  Sea;  the  near-shore  portion  of 
the  Baltic  off  Sweden  and  Finland;  the  shelf 
adjacent  to  the  entire  Aleutian  archipelago; 
the  narrow  shelf  west  of  and  the  broader 
shelf  east  of  South  Africa;  the  shelf  south 
of  Australia;  and  the  shelf  adjacent  to  the 
Korlls.  Any  of  the  Islands  In  the  stronger 
trade  regimes  and  those,  like  the  Falklands 
and  the  Prince  Edwards,  in  the  roaring  forties 
are  excellent  sites." 

Windpower's  potential  is  somewhat  lim- 
ited by  the  difficulty  in  harnessing  more  than 
a  minute  fraction  of  the  atmosphere's  kinetic 
energy,  in  the  large  number  of  windmills 
necessary  for  a  commercial-scale  system,  and 
in  the  unrellabUlty  of  the  winds  over  large 
areas  of  the  globe.  But  wlndp<^wer  Is  avail- 
able now,  when  the  energy  sitxjiation  is  par- 
ticularly gloomy.  Windpower's  only  major  en- 
vironmental impact,  the  scenlcj  Intrusion  of 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  windmills.  Is  con- 
siderably reduced  by  offshore  biting,  where 
the  winds  tend  to  be  strongest  and  most 
dependable  anyway. 

OCEAN  THESMAI.  ENEBGT 

In  1881  the  French  physicist  Jacques 
Arsdne  d'Arsonval  predicted  that  man  would 
someday  "mine"  the  tropical  ocean  for  its 
heat  energy  rather  than  the  earth  for  fossil 
fuels,  a  forecast  that  now  looks  reasonable. 
Another  French  phjrsicist,  Georges  Claude, 
actually  demonstrated  d'Arsonval's  theory  in 
hardware,  even  though  his  ocean  thermal 
powerplants  were  beset  by  technical  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  but  his  success  was  virtu- 
ally forgotten  during  the  worldwide  economic 
depression  of  the  1030s.  A  postwar  attempt 
by  the  French  government  to  pursue  devel- 
opment of  the  so-called  Claude  process  died 
with  the  collapse  of  the  French  colonial 
onptre  and  the  glittering  promise  of  the 
peaceful  atom. 

Ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  is  theo- 
retically simple.  Because  heat  naturally 
moves  from  a  warm  body  toward  a  cooler 
one  (one  night  spent  on  an  unheated  water 
bed  can  be  an  excruciatingly  unforgettable 
demonstration),  a  heat  engine  can  be  made 
to  turn  the  flow  into  useful  work.  Steam 
engines  in  fossil -fueled  and  nuclear  power- 
plants  use  the  heat  produced  by  fuel  com- 
bustion or  fission  to  vaporize  water  into 
steam.  As  the  steam  expands  in  the  boiler 
it  is  drawn  toward  a  condenser  (which  is 
constantly  chilled  by  cooling  water) ,  passing 
en  route  through  a  vapor  t\irblne  that  con- 
verts the  heat  energy  into  mechnaical  en- 
ergy to  drive  an  electric  generator. 

The  cooling  water  passing  through  the 
condenser  maintains  the  lower  temperature 
of  the  cold  side  of  the  heat  engine  (which 
keeps  the  steam  flowing  through  the  tur- 
bine), carries  off  much  of  the  steam's  heat 
that  was  not  converted  into  mechanical  en- 


ergy (this  waste  heat  is  the  source  of  thermal 
pollution),  and  condenses  the  steam  back 
into  water  (which  can  then  be  pumped  back 
to  the  boiler  to  start  the  process  all  over 
again). 

In  the  ocean,  solar  energy  Is  stored  as  heat 
in  the  warm  surface  layers  of  water — espe- 
cially in  the  tropics  where  solar  radiation 
is  most  intense  and  where  seawater  covers 
90  p>ercent  of  the  Earth's  surface.  But  Just 
below  the  warm  surface  layers,  seawater  Is 
constantly  cold,  just  a  few  degrees  above 
freezing,  because  sunlight  cannot  penetrate 
deeply  enough  to  warm  tt.  The  reservoir  of 
cold  water  is  constantly  replenished  by  the 
seasonal  meltdown  of  the  polar  icecaps  and 
by  precipitation  in  the  higher  latitudes.  The 
cold  water,  being  heavier,  sinks  and  then 
migrates  toward  the  equator  to  replace  the 
warm  surface  waters  lost  to  evaporation  and 
the  poleward  flow  of  tropical  surface  currents. 
Across  the  vertical  temperature  gradient 
of  seawater  (which  ranges  from  30  to  46  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  in  thectroplcal  and  subtrop- 
ical seas),  a  heat  engine  can  operate  at  an 
overall  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  about  3 
or  4  percent.  That  is  only  about  a  tenth  the 
efficiency  of  a  steam  engine.  But  what  an 
ocean-based  heat  engine  gives  up  In  efficiency 
it  more  than  makes  up  for  In  getting  Its 
heat  free  from  the  sun,  rather  than  from 
costly  and  polluting  fuels,  and  without  uti- 
lizing large  areas  of  land  for  collecting  sur- 
faces. 

Still,  Industrialized  areas  tend  to  be  situ- 
ated a  long  way  from  the  tropical  seas.  In 
1964-66,  two  engineers  from  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania— J.  Hubert  Anderson  and  his  son  James 
H.  Anderson  Jr. —  published  a  series  of  pa- 
pers proposing  that  ocean  thermal  energy 
be  harnessed  In  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
every  second  of  every  day  brings  more  than 
74  billion  pounds  of  tropical  water  past  the 
coasts  of  Florida  and  Georgia.  The  Andersons 
calculated  that  the  GiUf  Stream  could  yield 
enough  electricity  at  three  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  to  supply  150  times  the  entire  United 
States  electricity  demand.  At  first  no  one 
paid  much  attention;  oil  was  cheap  and 
plentiful  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
was  predicting  electricity  from  nuclear  plants 
at  1.5  miUs/kwh.  Now  that  oil  Is  neither 
cheap  nor  abundant  and  nuclear  energy  costs 
have  escsJated  past  ten  mills  with  no  end  In 
sight,  researchers  are  beginning  to  look  at 
ocean  thermal  energy. 

By  mld-1975,  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  was  funding 
twenty-flve  to  thirty  ocean  thermal  research 
projects,  Including  those  at  the  Universities 
of  Massachusetts  and  Hawaii,  Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University,  Union  Carbide  Corporation's 
Llnde  Division,  Ocean  Systems  of  Lockheed 
Missiles  and  Space  Company,  TRW  Systems 
and  Energy  Group,  DSS  Engineers  Inc.,  and 
the  Andersons'  Sea  Solar  Power  Inc. 

Not  all  of  the  institutions  are  looking  at 
the  Gulf  Stream.  The  Carnegie -Mellon  re- 
searchers are  concentrating  at  sites  in  the 
Antilles  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Caribbean. 
At  the  UnlvezBlty  of  Hawaii,  scientists  are 
looking  at  local  applications,  especially  where 
the  principle  might  be  enhanced  by  the  use 
of  hot  water  or  steam  from  geothermal  res- 
ervoirs to  Increase  the  temperature  differ- 
ence. Professor  Heronemus,  who  also  directs 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  research  pro- 
gram on  Gulf  Stream  thermal  differences, 
suggests  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  another  po- 
tential site. 

Research  results  to  date  are  extremely 
promising.  No  technological  breakthroughs 
are  required,  and  analyses  Indicate  that 
ocean  thermal  plants  will  be  immediately 
ooet-oompetltlve  with  fossil-fueled  and  nu- 
clear plants. 

The  principal  environmental  impact  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  involves 
the  release  of  waters  rejected  by  the  boiler 
and  condenser.  Bringing  cold  water  up  from 
the  depths  and  releasing  It  nearer  the  sur- 
face could  be  beneflclal.  Cold,  deep  waters  are 


richer  in  nutrients  than  surface  waters,  so 
rejection  of  cooling  water  might  approximate 
the  natural  upweUlngs  that  enhance  flsh> 
erles  production;  in  the  Humboldt  Current 
off  Peru  and  Chile,  natural  upwelllng  of  deep 
water  supports  a  fishery  that  contributes  al- 
most a  fifth  of  the  world's  catch.  Columbia 
University's  Lamont-Doherty  Geological  Ob- 
servatory, in  experiments  conducted  on  St. 
Croix  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  artificial  upwelllng  associated  with 
ocean  thermal  energy  development  might 
support  the  marlcultujre  of  valuable  shell- 
fish. 

Removal  of  heat  from  the  ocean  is  another 
story.  Even  though  most  of  the  heat  would 
be  returned,  the  volumes  of  water  Involved 
are  so  large  there  would  be  a  net  decrease  in 
thermal  energy  stored  near  the  surface.  Some 
researchers  predict  a  drop  in  surface  temper- 
atiire  of  one  degree  centigrade.  Others  pre- 
dict an  Increase  of  one  degree  because  solar 
energy  will  be  able  to  penetrate  the  water 
more  deeply,  causing  temperatures  to  rise. 
A  one-degree  temperature  change,  up  or 
doron,  in  a  current  like  the  Gulf  Stream 
might  cause  it  to  alter  course,  to  fiow  faster 
or  slower,  or  to  fiow  farther  or  less  far,  with 
possible  consequences  to  weather  systems  far 
away  from  the  point  of  energy  extraction. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  until  the  first 
prototype  plants  are  built  and  tested. 

Desallnlzatlon  of  seawater  Is  an  easy  and 
Inexpensive  byproduct  of  ocean  thermal  en- 
ergy production,  so  it  might  be  possible  to 
produce  energy,  food,  and  freshwater  from  a 
single  facility,  along  with  ammonia  for  fer- 
tilizers and  oxygen  for  industrial  use,  sew- 
age treatment,  or  revltallzation  of  polluted 
coastal  waters. 

TTOAI.   POWER 

Harnessing  the  energy  of  the  tides  dates 
back  at  least  to  ancient  Egypt;  drawings 
show  waterwheels  in  the  NUe  estuary  sup- 
plying pumping  power  for  Irrigation.  Be- 
tween the  eleventh  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, tidal  mills  were  used  In  western 
Etirope,  Russia,  and  North  America  to  pump 
water  and  sewage  and  to  mill  grain.  But 
cheap  electricity  drove  tidal  mills  off  the 
map,  and  of  numerous  schemes  that  have 
since  been  proposed,  only  two  ever  reached 
fruition,  at  La  Ranee  in  Ftance  and  at 
Klslaya  Guba  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  Brittany's  Ranee  River  estuary,  the 
tides  have  been  generating  600  million  kllo- 
watt-hours  of  electricity  every  year  since 
1968.  The  Soviet  Union's  400-klIowatt  Kls- 
laya Bay  powerplant  Is  the  pilot  facility  for 
a  planned  system  of  tidal  plants  along  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea  and  the  Sea  oi 
Okhotsk. 

Until  very  recently  tidal  plants  were  con- 
sidered too  expensive.  But  Middle  Eastern 
politics  and  the  mushrooming  problems  of 
nuclear  power  have  changed  all  that.  A 
tidal  powerplant  turned  down  several  years 
ago  for  England's  Severn  River  estuary  would 
have  paid  for  Itself  by  now  and  be  supplying 
virtually  free  electricity  to  that  energy- 
starved  country.  In  the  late  1960s  a  joint 
U.S. -Canadian  tidal  power  project  proposed 
for  Passamaquoddy  Bay  at  the  eastern  edge 
of  Maine,  the  only  potential  tidal  power  site 
In  the  Bay  of  Fundy  involving  American 
waters,  was  rejected  because  of  costs.  Now 
Canada  Is  preparing  to  go  It  alone. 

In  most  tidal  power  schemes  two  things 
are  necessary:  tide  ranges  of  at  least  sixteen 
feet  and  coastal  embayments  that  can  be 
dammed  to  function  something  lUu  con- 
ventional hydrojxjwer  reservoirs,  by  trap- 
ping the  waters  at  high  tide  and  dumping 
them  back  into  the  ocean  through  turbines 
at  low  tide.  Besides  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  the' 
relatively  few  places  in  the  United  States 
where  tidal  power  could  be  harnessed  in- 
clude Cook  Inlet  near  Anchorage,  smaUer 
bays  along  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  and  perhaps 
Puget  Sound;  in  Canada,  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
between  New  Bnmswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
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and  VngaT*  Bay  on  tb«  Hudaon  Strait  in 
narttum  Quebec;  In  Borope,  several  c«tu- 
arliM  ilT«r  moutha  along  both  sides  of  the 
»ngHah  Channel  and  the  North  Sea;  in  Ar- 
gentina, the  Qulf  of  San  Jorge;  in  India, 
the  Baj  of  Bengal;  and  In  several  bays  and 
gulfs  along  the  coastlines  of  Pakistan,  China, 
Korea,  and  Australia. 

Tidal  Impoundment  and  back-pumping 
can  enhance  the  power  potential  of  these 
favorably  endowed  sites,  but  only  by  sacrlflc- 
ing  other  estuarlne  resources  such  as  naviga- 
tion, flah  and  wildlife,  recreation,  and  scenic 
beauty.  Thus  the  ubiquitous  Professor 
HeronemuB  suggests  reviving  the  old  Egyp- 
tian, French,  and  Spanish  concepts  of  using 
floating,  tethered,  undershot  paddlewheels 
on  tidal  rivers.  Such  floating  tidal  mills,  he 
says,  could  produce  locally  significant 
amounts  of  electricity  with  no  more  en- 
vironmental Impact  than  scenic  intrusion. 

The  U.S.  Navy  is  studying  the  feasibility 
of  using  the  strong  tidal  currents  in  eastern 
liOng  Island  Sound  to  power  NOMAO  (Navy 
Oceanograpbic  and  Meteorological  Automatic 
Data)  buoys.  NOMAD  buoys  elsewhere  are 
powered  by  tiny  atomic  reactors,  small  wind- 
mills, and  solar  cells.  The  Navy  thinks  it 
might  even  be  feasible  to  harness  tidal  ciu- 
rents  to  fumlsb  power  for  larger  federal 
Installations  at  remote  sites  in  and  around 
the  soimd :  Coast  Ouard  stations  at  New  Lon- 
don I«lge  and  Uttle  OuU  Island,  and  the 
VS.  I*partment  of  Agriculture  Animal  Dis- 
ease Research  facility  on  Plvan  Island. 
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on  opposite  sides  of  the  channels.  Dr.  WlUlam 
von  Arz  of  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanograpbic 
Institution  suggests  that  1,000  megawatts 
of  electricity  might  be  harvested  from  the 
flows  in  both  directions  by  placing  sub- 
merged turbines  or  tidal  mills  in  the  chan- 
nels. 
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eastern  edge  of  the  Atlantic  ooiUd  suddIv 
all  of  Bun^  with  electricity.  *^' 


OCEAK   CmtHENTS 

Thermal  energy  extraction  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  great  tropical  currents,  but  ocean 
currents  of  all  temperatures  possess  kinetic 
energy.  They  are  slower  than  river  currents, 
but  the  great  volume  ol  moving  water  pro- 
vides a  sizable  power  potential.  The  flow  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  off  Florida,  fear  example.  Is 
more  than  50  times  greater  than  the  com- 
bined freahwater  flow  in  all  the  rivers  of  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  energy  extraction  from 
ocean  cturents  is  limited  by  several  factors. 
The  low  speed  and  large  volume  of  water 
would   require   extremely    large,    Inefficient, 
slow-speed   turbines.  River  currents   physi- 
cally restricted  by  banks,  can  be  speeded  up 
by  constriction  in  weirs,  mlUraces,  and  Ven- 
turl  tubes,  but  ocean  currents  would  bypass 
physical  restrictions.  Again  unlike  river  cur- 
rents, ocean  currents  do  not  have  the  added 
power  potential  of  gravitational  force. 
■  In  Psbruary  1974,  researchers  from  across 
th*  country  gathered  at  a  Workshop  on  the 
FMutbillty  of  Extracting  Usable  Energy  from 
the  Florida  Current.  They  concluded  that 
the  proposal  is  technically  feasible  and  might 
be  eoooomlcaUy  competitive  in  the  19808.  Al- 
though the  kinetic  energy  of  the  Florida  Cur- 
rent (that  portion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  pass- 
ing through  the  Straits  of  Florida  between 
Mtami  and  Blmlnl)  is  very  large,  energy  ex- 
traction probably  would  be  limited  to  four 
percent  of  the  total  by  physical  problems  and 
by  the  meteorological  and  other  environmen- 
tal Impacts  of  a  higher  rate.  Even  at  this 
tow  rate,   the  Fimda  Current   could  yield 
1.000  megawatts  of  electricity,  the  equiva- 
lent output  of  a  large  nuclear  plant. 
^Be«u«e  the  cost  of  turbii*  blades  is  ex- 
paeted  to  be  the  key  to  the  economic  viabil- 
ity ot  ocean  ciurent  energy,  much  attention 
**  ****"*  P****  ***  turbine  design.  Numerous 
underwater  turbine  schemes  have  been  pro- 
poeed.  including  turbines  like  those  used  m 
hydroelectric  dams,  open  propellers  ( "under- 
water windmills") .  the  eggbeater-like  Savon- 
lous  Rotor,  and  the  Water  Low  Velocity  En- 
ergy Converter,  a  series  of  large  parachutes 
attached  to  a  continuous  rope  belt. 

In  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,  solar 
^•pon,tU}n  losses  are  so  high  that  powerful 
currents  of  inwardly  flowing  seawater  are 
produced  in  the  Strait  of  Olbralter  and  Bab 
^Uandeb.  These  inward  flows  are  amplifled 
by  strong  outward  flows  of  hypersallne  brines 


Extracting  energy  from  the  ocean's  surface 
wind  waves  has  long  fascinated  scientists, 
but  engineers  tend  to  despair  of  ever  being 
able  to  design  economically  retwonable  struc- 
tures for  harnessing  the  power  In  the  com- 
plex play  of  forces  and  motions  in  waves. 
Marching  waves  do  not  come  neatly  pack- 
aged, and  each  wave  may  be  of  a  different 
height,  period,  wavelength,  and  velocity. 
Waves  moving  at  different  speeds  tend  to 
capture  one  another,  which  is  why  there  are 
moments  of  calm  water  between  breakers  and 
even  in  the  most  furious  of  storms.  Near  the 
beach,  where  wave  energy  is  naturally  con- 
centrated and  where  it  would  be  technically 
most  desirable  to  harness  wave  energy,  energy 
dissipation  in  the  converging,  rebounding 
waves  gets  almost  hopelessly  complicated. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  energy  in  waves. 
Visualize  a  wave  in  action,  moving  along  the 
surface  of  the  sea  like  a  section  of  pipe  roll- 
ing along  a  tabletop.  First  there  is  the  kinetic 
energy  of  Its  orbital  motion,  probably  not 
hamessable  because  successive  waves  vary  so 
much.  Second,  there  is  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  wave's  forward  motion.  This,  too,  may  be 
difficult  to  harness  because  waves,  like  ocean 
currents,  move  rather  slowly  and  resist  being 
concentrated  through  restriction.  And  waves 
do  not  have  the  offsetting  advantage  of  a 
current's  incessant  transport  of  huge  vol- 
umes of  water. 

Third,  and  considered  most  promising,  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  crest  and  the 
trough  of  a  wave  represents  a  potentially  har- 
neasable  gravity  head.  Imagine  a  ship  bobbing 
up  and  down  on  a  typical  trade-wind  swell. 
Whereas  the  tide  would  raise  that  ship  six 
feet  only  once  every  twelve  hours,  it  would 
be  raised  six  feet  every  twelve  seconds  by  the 
wave  swell.  Still,  this  is  low-density  energy, 
and  hydroelectric  dams  are  more  typically  800 
rather  than  six  feet  high.  This  gravitational 
energy  could  be  msgnlfled — as  it  is  naturally 
when  waves  pass  over  reefs,  shoals,  and  other 
bottom  formations — but  mile  after  mile  of 
rocks,  concrete,  or  steel  "lenses"  (artlflcUl 
shoals)  necessary  for  wave  energy  magnlflca- 
tion  would  be  expensive,  scenically  disturb- 
ing, and  might  be  disastrously  erosive  of 
beaches  by  upsetting  the  delicate  energy  bal- 
ance of  shoreline  processes  (which  use  sedi- 
ment transport  to  absorb  incoming  wave 
energy). 

Despite  all  these  problems,  last  year  Great 
Britain's  Central  Policy  Review  Staff  selected 
wavepower  as  Britain's  most  promising  alter- 
nate  source   of   energy.   The   consternation 
among  engineers  was  further  compounded 
when  the  no-nonsense  British  Department  of 
Trade  a  few  months  later  put  up  $140,000  to 
support  development  of  a  pilot  wavepower 
system  west  of  the  Hebrides  off  the  northwest 
ooast  of  Scotland.  When  the  Central  Elec- 
tricity Generating  Board  expressed  interest 
in  participating  In  the  project,  the  detractors 
of  wavepower  really  began  feeling  outflanked 
What    the    British    will    test    is    a    large, 
floating.  rectang\Uar  concrete-and-steel  struc- 
ture about  the  size  of  a  supertanker,  con- 
taining for  each  generator  20  to  40  vanes 
over  which  waves  wUl  roll.  Electrical  outout 
Is  estimated  at  a  steady  60  megawatts 

Edmburgh  University's  Dr.  Stephen  Salter, 
whose  work  on  wave  energy  is  responsible 
for  Britain's  new  interest,  predicts  commer- 
•clal-scale  wavepower  development  within 
ten  to  fifteen  years  and  says  there  is  enough 
extractable  wave  energy  "to  satisfy  the  pres- 
ent electrical  requirements  of  the  United 
Kingdom  cleanly,  safely,  and  forever."  In 
fact.  Dr.  Salter  says  that  60-megawatt  wave 
generators  placed  every  100  mUes  along  the 


SALiMTrr  GSAomm 

Converting  ocean  salinity  gradients  inte 
usable  power  is  a  long  way  off,  but  the  enen* 
dissipation  rate  In  seawater  salinity  is  maSr 
times  that  of  world  energy  demand— enri 
ranks  second  only  to  thermal  differencai 
among  the  ocean  energy  resources  In  poten- 
tial  magnitude.  The  trouble  is.  the  chemical 
energy  of  osmotic  attraction  is  not  ven 
weU  vmderstood,  difficult  to  explain,  aod 
seems  to  pose  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
extraction. 

Researchers  like  Scrlpps  Institution's  Dr 
John  Isaacs  are  intrigued  by  the  energy 
potential  of  the  salinity  Interface  whoe 
rivers  fiow  into  the  sea.  The  osmotic  pres- 
sure generated  when  the  freshwater  rushes 
to  dUute  the  saltwater  theoretlcaUy  could 
produce  as  much  energy  as  water  faUlng 
700  feet.  A  colleague  of  Isaacs'  has  cS- 
culated  that  this  energy  potential  when 
the  freahwater  of  the  Amazon  flows  Into  the 
South  Atlantic  Is  half  again  as  great  as  that 
of  aU  the  world's  hydropower  dams  com- 
bined. 

ENERGY  BIOCONVENTION 

Converting  the  solar  energy  stored  by 
photosynthesis  In  green  plants  into  fueU 
like  methane  or  synthetic  oil  is  a  siren  song 
to  growing  numbers  of  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists.  Land-based  bloconverslon  schemes 
are  plagued  by  the  huge  energy  input  neces- 
sary for  intensive  agriculture  or  for  a  con- 
tlnued  throwaway  economy  (if  solid  wasta 
are  to  be  converted  to  fuel) ,  and  the  capital 
space,  and  energy  requirements  of  algal  cul-' 
tuie.  The  appeal  of  bloconverslon  at  sea  is 
that  it  does  not  require  land,  expensive 
cultmlng  laboratories,  or  energy  input  Ex- 
cept for  the  energy  required  for  transplant- 
ing and  havesting,  the  green  phytoplanktm 
needs  only  the  sun's  energy  and  the  nutrienta 
of  the  marine  ecosystem. 

In  a  special  energy  issue  of  Oceanus,  WU- 
11am  von  Arx  of  Woods  Hole  calculated  that 
phytoplankton  production  could  concelvaWv 
yield  enough  energy,  through  conversion  to 
methane  fuel  by  anaerobic  digestion,  to  sup- 
ply all  the  world's  energy  needs,  assuming 
10  percent  eflJclency  rates  in  capturing  or 
culturing  and  in  methane  conversion  Ho 
one,  however,  has  calculated  how  much  phy- 
toplankton could  be  harvested  without  ta- 
pactlng  fisheries  and  other  living  resources 
of  the  sea  which,  through  the  food  web, 
dep>end  on  plankton. 

Recently  a  research  team  at  the  Naval  Un- 
dersea Center  in  San  Diego  began  studying 
the  posslblUty  of  "farming"  giant  kelp  for 
conversion  to  methane  through  digestion  or 
to  synthetic  petroleumlike  compounds 
through  heating.  Last  year  the  Navy  team 
placed  its  first  seven-acre  experimental  kelp 
farm  in  300  feet  of  water  about  60  mUes  west 
of  San  Diego.  If  the  experiment  works— and 
the  researchers  are  a  Uttle  worried  that  dis- 
ease or  kelp -eating  fish  might  wipe  out  their 
marl-monoculture— the  next  phase  wlU  be 
experimental  placement  of  two  1,000-acre 
kelp  farms  in  deep  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
waters.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  100,000-acre 
kelp  farm  could  produce  enough  fuel  to  sat- 
isfy the  energy  needs  of  a  coastal  community 
with  60,000  people. 

Kelp  mariculture  might  better  We  aimed  at 
feeding  people,  because  we  are  likely  to  be 
shorter  of  food  than  of  fuel  in  the  near 
fut\ire. 

FTTSION     WXJtL 

If  controlled  thermonuclear  fusion  becomes 
a  reality,  any  large-scale  use  (for  electrical 
generation,  sewage  treatment,  waste  disposal 
and  recycling,  desallnlzation,  etc.)  would  be 
utterly  dependent  on  the  sea  for  fuel.  All  the 
controlled  fusion  reactions  under  considera- 
tion use  deuterium,  an  isotope  of  hydrogen 
that  Is  sometimes  caUed  heavy  hydrogen.  A 
gaUon  of  water  contains  one-eighth  gram  of 
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deuterium  which,  if  fused  completely,  could 
yield  7  billion  calories  of  heat  energy  or 
ibont  as  much  as  can  be  obtained  by  com- 
busting 300  gallons  of  gasoline.  The  water  In 
the  world's  oceans  contains  enough  deu- 
terium to  supply  the  present  world  energy 
demand  through  fusion  for  40  billion  years. 

Whenever  fusion  turns  out  to  be  a  good 
Idea,  if  it  turns  out  at  all,  is  anyone's  guess. 
Proponents  promise  it  will  be  safe,  but  fis- 
sion ^as  supposed  to  be  safe,  too.  The  real 
danger  Is  that  the  first  fusion  reactors  will 
be  used  in  a  hybrid  fusion-fission  fast-breed- 
er reactor,  so  fusion  could  turn  out  to  be 
nothing  but  a  crutch  for  the  fission  breeder, 
which  isn't  a  very  good  idea  at  all. 

FUELING     THE     HTDHOGEN     ECONOMY 

Most  ocean  energy  systems  produce  elec- 
tricity. Electricity  itself  is  clean  energy,  de- 
spite our  present  dirty  methods  of  producing 
it.  But  it  is  far  from  being  the  ideal  energy 
form.  Electricity  is  difficult  to  store,  and  gen- 
erating capacity  must  be  far  in  excess  of  ac- 
tual energy  needed,  because  in  transmission 
It  dissipates  with  distance.  Also,  high-volt- 
age cables  emit  powerful  and  probably  dan- 
gerous electrical  fields.  And  there  are  some 
energy  needs  that  cannot  be  met  by  elec- 
tricity. Airplanes  certainly  will  need  portable 
fuel,  and  so  probably  will  cars,  trucks,  and 
buses. 

Enter  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  all  gases — 
and  the  most  abundant  element  on  Earth. 

Hydrogen  can  be  substituted  for  nat\iral 
gss  and  other  fossil  fuels  for  domestic  heat- 
ing and  cooking,  for  fueling  the  machinee 
and  furnaces  of  industry,  for  generating 
electricity,  and  In  the  manufacture  of  many 
chemicals.  It  also  can  be  used  for  cooling 
and  refrigeration.  In  condoluminescent 
lighting,  as  a  reducing  gas  in  metalluzgleal 
and  other  processes,  to  gasify  coal  or  to 
produce  methanol,  to  make  ammonia  fer- 
tilizers, and  for  food  production.  Like  natural 
gas,  hydrogen  can  be  stored  or  tranaported 
as  a  gas  or  a  liquid.  Liquified  hydrogen  has 
been  used  to  power  experimental  automo- 
biles, and  NASA  Is  studying  its  use  as  an  avi- 
ation fuel. 

Water  can  be  electrolyzed  into  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.  The  only  drawback  Is  that  it 
takes  a  lot  of  electricity.  But  if  it  becomes 
possible  to  generate  large  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity at  sea,  then  hydrogen  becomes 
the  logical  energy  product.  It  can  be  trans- 
mitted more  cheaply  than  electricity  and 
used  to  meet  energy  denmnds  that  electricity 
cannot. 

Ocean  energy  systems  are  sometimes  criti- 
cized by  conventional  thinkers  as  being  too 
remote  to  be  practical.  But  if  petroleum  can 
be  tankered  from  the  Persian  Oulf  or  piped 
from  Prudhoe  Bay.  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  hydrogen  cannot  be  shippeid  or  piped 
from  the  ocean  to  energy-demanding  cities 
and  industries.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
hydrogen  produced  by  ocean  thermal  energy 
In  Micronesia  could  be  shipped  to  Tokyo  at 
costs  comparable  to  those  Japan  is  paying 
for  Mideast  oU.  Already.  In  this  country,  the 
natural  gas  industry's  pipeline  network  has 
more  energy  transport  capacity  than  the 
electric  utUlties'  cable  transmission  grids. 

As  a  fuel,  hydrogen  Is  as  clean  as  they 
come.  When  burned  with  air  at  high  tem- 
peratiu^s.  Its  byproducts  are  heat,  water  va- 
por, and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Bmmed  with  air 
In  a  low-temperature  catalytic  burner, 
where  hydrogen  works  better  than  natural 
Sas,  emissions  of  nitrogen  oxides  can  be  con- 
trolled within  acceptable  limits.  Burned  with 
oxygen  Instead  of  air,  the  only  combustion 
products  are  heat  and  water  vapor.  Hydro- 
gen-oxygen fuel  cells,  such  as  are  routinely 
Baed  on  spaceflights,  produce  only  electricity 
and  freshwater. 

In  recent  years  more  and  more  planners 
nave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  hydrogen 
M  the  way  to  go.  Dr.  Alvin  M.  Weinberg,  dl- 
wctor  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
(where  the  liqiiid-metal  fast-breeder  reac- 


tor is  being  developed) ,  has  said,  "intimately, 
civilization  will  depend  on  hydrogen  as  its 
energy  source."  What  Dr.  Weinberg  and  other 
nuclear  proponents  foresee  is  a  hydrogen 
economy  that  uses  atomic  reactors  to  gen- 
erate the  electricity  for  hydrogen  electrolysis. 
And  what  a  reactor  market  that  would  be  I 
If  hydrogen  were  to  become  the  universal 
fuel,  our  electrical  generating  capacity 
would  have  to  be  multiplied  to  about  100 
times  its  present  level  to  produce  enough 
hydrogen.  Hydrogen  is  not  likely  to  become 
the  only  energy  source,  and  even  then  chemi- 
cal or  other  means  of  hydrogen  production 
will  probably  replace  or  supplement  elec- 
trolysis. In  the  meantime,  there  Is  enough 
energy  in  the  ocean's  resources  to  electrolyse 
hydrogen  without  reactors. 

PROSPECTS 

Ocean  energy  extraction  i^ipears  to  be  a 
virtual  certainty  in  the  future.  The  ques- 
tions are  not  If  or  whether,  but  when,  where, 
how,  and  how  much.  Because  of  the  remote- 
ness and  instability  of  so  many  ocean  energy 
resources,  the  hydrogen  fuel  link  may  be  the 
key  to  their  largescale  use. 

Because  the  recoverable  energy  in  ocean 
currents,  tides,  and  waves  Is  considerably  less 
than  the  world  demand  projected  for  the  end 
of  this  century^  these  systems  probably  will 
become  of  major  Importance  only  in  those 
Eireas  favorably  situated.  Kinetic  energy  in 
the  atmosphere  is  very  large,  but  the  harness- 
ability  of  winds  will  limit  wlndpower's  con- 
tribution to  a  fraction  of  total  energy  use.  It 
will  be  a  slgnlflcant  fraction  and  It  will  be- 
come available  in  the  very  near  future.  Fuel 
production  from  kelp  or  plankton  could  con- 
tribute a  sizable  portion  of  our  energy  needs, 
but  its  overall  contribution  probably  win  be 
limited  by  the  capital  and  energy  costs  and 
by  constraints  imposed  by  the  sea's  own  needs 
for  phytoplankton  nutrients.  Salinity  gra- 
dient energy  potential  is  large,  but  no  one 
can  predict  when  or  whether  we  shall  be  able 
to  harness  it. 

Thermal  conversion  looms  as  the  major 
energy  resource  of  the  sea.  Thermal  energy 
dissipation  Is  estimated  to  be  more  than  1,200 
times  the  world  demand  forecast  for  the  year 
2000.  Harnessing  even  a  small  portion  could 
buy  us  the  time  we  need  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  profligate  use  of  energy  and  material 
resources  that,  with  the  world  demographic- 
trend,  portends  another  dark  age. 

WhUe  no  technological  breakthroughs  are 
required  for  harnessing  ocean  thermal 
energy,  unanswered  questions  do  remain. 
Most  involve  technical  choices  between  de- 
sign and  material  options,  and  normal  tech- 
nological improvement  Is  expected  to  an- 
swer many  of  them. 

On  economic  feasibility,  thermal  energy 
conversion  looks  good.  Large  nuclear  and  fos- 
sU-fueled  plants  being  built  today  are  cost- 
ing MOO  to  tSOO  per  Installed  kUowatt.  and 
cost  estimates  for  ocean  thennal  plants  run 
from  $96  to  9650  per  kilowatt.  Moreover,  these 
figures  are  not  directly  comparable  because 
fossil-fuel  and  nuclear  plants  have  never- 
ending  fuel  costs.  At  the  Marine  Technology 
Society's  annual  conference  last  faU,  a  panel 
on  the  economics  of  unconventional  energy 
systems  revealed  that  a  no-fuel  powerplant 
costing  $1,300  per  kilowatt  to  build  could 
produce  electricity  as  chei^ly  as  an  oil-fired 
plant  paying  $10  a  barrel  for  its  fuel.  New 
York's  Consolidated  Edison  currently  Is  pay- 
ing about  $14  a  barrel  for  oil. 

William  Heronemus  says  that  an  ocean 
thermal  plant  off  Miami  that  cost  $1,100  per 
kilowatt  would  win  the  Florida  market  away 
from  atomic  or  fossil-fueled  plants,  and  that 
each  $100  reduction  In  capital  ocet  per  kilo- 
watt would  mean  the  plant  could  retain  that 
c(xnpetltlve  edge  over  200  miles  of  transmis- 
sion distance.  "The  fast-t>reeder  reactor 
doesnt  have  the  slightest  chance  of  compet- 
ing against  this  system,"  Heronemus  insists. 
Dr.  Clarence  Zener  at  Camegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity shares  his  optimism,  declaring  that 


the  fast-breeder  reactor  "will  be  economically 
obsolete  before  development  is  completed." 
(Cost  estimates  of  wind,  tidal,  and  ocean 
current  powerplants  are  In  the  same  eco- 
nomic ballpark  as  ocean  thermal  facilities.) 

Technically  and  economically,  then,  sev- 
ered ocean  energy  systems  seem  capable  of 
making  their  contributions  to  VS.  energy 
needs  In  the  very  near  future.  Politically,  the 
picture  is  more  cloudy.  Federal  research  and 
development  support  for  ocean  energy  con- 
version Is  pretty  much  limited  to  ERDA's 
programs  in  wlndpower  and  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion.  This  Is  probably  as  it 
should  be,  for  these  systems  are  the  most 
promising.  Wlndpower,  while  more  limited 
in  energy  potential,  is  nearer  at  hand,  and 
we  may  have  a  smaU  commercial  system  In 
operation  by  1980.  Ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  is  proceeding  at  a  more  conserva- 
tive pace,  constrained  by  a  meager  budget. 
Some  researchers  think  we  could  have  a  pro- 
totype plant  In  the  water  and  generating 
within  four  to  six  years,  but  ERDA's  time- 
table is  flfteen  years.  Until  a  prototype  Is 
tested  we  wUl  not  know  whether  ocean  ther- 
mal energy  development  is  environmentally 
acceptable  especiaUy  in  ocean  currents  like 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

In  former  President  Nixon's  report,  ITie 
Nation's  Energy  Future,  federal  energy  re- 
search expenditures  projected  for  1975-79 
allotted  only  0.32  percent  to  wlndpower  and 
0.27  percent  to  ocean  thermal  energy;  other 
forms  of  solar  energy  are  slated  to  get  an- 
other 1.4  percent  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment budget.  According  to  John  Hiis- 
sey,  staff  director  of  the  Senate's  Natioijal 
Ocean  Policy  Study,  "There  has  been  a  huge 
void  in  the  Executive  with  regard  to  an 
ocean  energy  policy,  and  this  has  delayed 
progress  In  the  fleld.  We  seem  to  have  a 
land-based  ethic  down  at  the  other  end  of 
Constitution  Avenue." 

With  Uncle  Sam  dragging  his  feet  on 
ocean  energy  development,  private  Industry 
has  not  been  too  eager  to  get  its  feet  wet. 
Wlndpower  is  close  enough  to  reality  and 
to  the  generation  of  profits  to  have  attracted 
aerospace  companies  into  at  least  tentative 
forays,  but  the  only  private  research  pro- 
grams in  ocean  thermal  energy  are  those  few 
smaU  ones  funded  by  ERDA.  According  to  a 
spokesman  at  General  Electric,  "We're  eval- 
uating the  opportunity  that  .ocean  energy 
represents  for  us,  but  until  the  government 
funds  the  research  and  development — or  at 
least  the  research — and  until  we  see  some 
profltablUty,  we're  not  going  to  get  into  the 
area  at  all." 

Project  Independence,  the  administration's 
crash  program  to  develop  oil,  gas,  coal,  and 
niyslear  power  by  1986,  Ignores  ocean  energy 
systems.  This  causes  William  Heronemus  to 
fume :  "We  should  be  embarking  on  a  Project 
Solar  Dep>endence,  a  deliberate  plan  of  action 
that  would  place  us  in  harmony  with  the  bi- 
osphere, using  nothing  other  than  renewable 
energy  resources.  Intelligent  use  of  the 
oceans  and  their  overlying  atmosphere  will 
pmmit  us  to  get  started  on  the  project  right 
now." 

In  the  long  run.  Uncle  Sam's  money  is 
riding  on  the  liquid-metal  fast-breeder  reac- 
tor. The  old  Atomic  Energy  Commlsaion 
spent  $1.7  billion  on  the  LBfFBR  program, 
and  ERDA's  nuclear  arm  plans  to  spend 
another  $9  blUlon  by  the  year  2030.  The  first 
commercial  breeder  reactors  are  expected  to 
go  on  line  in  the  early  I990e.  Also  by  3030. 
it  Is  forecast  that  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate capital  Investment  in  the  LMFBR  will 
have  temped  $300  bUlion. 

Pressing  ahead  with  ocean  energy  develop- 
ment is  something  we  should  do  now,  so  long 
as  solution  of  the  technical  and  economic 
problems  does  not  get  ahead  of  answering 
the  environmental  questions.  But  we  also 
need  to  forge  a  strong  energy  conservation 
policy  and  program.  Unless  we  learn  to  use 
energy  more  wisely  at  the  same  time  we  are 
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laamlng  to  produce  it  more  safely,  we  are 
facing  a  future  landsci4>e  and  seascape  vir- 
tually covered  with  facilities  for  producing, 
ooaTsrtlng,  and  transmitting  energy.  Every 
time  the  environmentalist  In  me  thrills  to 
the  prospect  of  harnessing  the  solar  energy 
In  the  heat  and  motion  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
the  oonaervatlonlst  In  me  quaUs  somewhat 
In  remembering  what  Hemingway  wrote  In 
one  of  his  OuU  Stream  letters  published 
nearly  40  years  ago  In  Esquire: 

"The  Qulf  Stream  and  the  other  great 
ocean  currents  are  the  last  wild  country 
then  la  left.  Once  you  are  out  of  sight  of 
land  and  of  the  other  boats  you  are  more 
aloo*  than  you  ever  can  be  hunting,  and 
the  sea  Is  the  same  as  It  has  been  since 
before  men  went  on  it  In  boats.  In  a  season 
flshlng  you  will  see  It  oUy  flat  as  the  be- 
calmed galleons  saw  It  while  they  drifted 
to  the  westward:  white-capped  with  a  fresh 
bXMM  as  they  saw  It  running  with  the 
trades;  and  In  high,  rolling  blue  hills  of 
water  with  your  fish  Jumping  from  the  top 
of  the  farthest  one  .  . 

We  need  wild  oceans  as  much  as  we  need 
energy,  and  some  of  us  need  the  wUdneas 
even  more. 
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slderably  less  than  to  only  slightly  more 
than  the  cost  of  building  the  otherwise  nec- 
•ssary  energy  supply  facilities. 

Environmentally,  the  advantages  would 
Include  the  need  for  fewer  nuclear  plants, 
open-pit  coal  and  oil  shale  mines,  ctfshcve 
oil  wells,  and  refineries  and  pipelines,  and 
considerably  less  air  and  thermal  pollution. 


POLLSTERS   FIND   ECONOMIC 
SKEPTICISM 


ABCHITBCTI7UE,    EKZHGT,   ECONOMT,  AND 
Eri'lClSKCT 

While  President  Ford  and  Congress  have 
been  engaged  In  a  titanic  fihd  well  reported 
squabble  over  competing  plans  to  reduce  oil 
consumption  by  one  million  barrels  a  day 
by  the  end  of  the  year  and  conserve  eight 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1986,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  has  an- 
nounced, to  considerably  less  press,  a  less 
costly  proposal  that  could  reduce  oil  con- 
sumption by  more  than  12.5  mlllton  barrels 
a  day  by  1990. 

What's  more,  these  savings  would  be  ac- 
complished by  more  efficient  energy  use  In 
only  one  sector  of  the  energy  market — the 
beating,  cooling,  and  lighting  of  buildings. 

Existing  buUdlngs,  the  architects  say, 
could  be  converted  to  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption from  10  to  50  percent  by  Installing 
solar  panels  to  capture  and  generate  energy 
at  the  buUdlng  site  and  provide  part  erf  the 
power  needs.  This,  plus  further  conserva- 
tion by  adding  insulation,  installing  smaller 
windows,  tislng  double  glazing,  reducing 
lighting,  and  utilizing  what  is  now  waste 
heat,  would  cut  a  building's  need  for  power 
suppUed  by  traditional  public  utUlUes. 

Along  with  this  retrofitting  of  existing 
bxiUdlngs,  new  structures  would  be  designed 
totoclude  these  features  and  would  be  60 
percent  more  energy  efficient  than  present 
ones. 

The  American  InsUtute  of  Architects  pro- 
posal Is  set  forth  In  aYeport  title  "A  Nation 
of  Energy  Efficient  Biilldlnga  by  1990,"  pro- 
duced by  AIA's  energy  steering  committee 
which  was  organized  to  "explore  the  rela- 
tionship between  energy  and  the  built  en- 
vironment." None  of  this  daUy  energy  sav- 
ing—equivalent to  more  than  ten  times  the 
capacity  of  the  trans-Alaska  oU  pipeline- 
would  require  any  "Buck  Bogers"  tech- 
nology, the  report  says,  nor  would  It  make 
for  a  leas  comfotable  building  environment. 

The  economic  advantages  of  the  plan  are 
fascinating.  At  first,  the  cost  seems  stag- 
gering: To  convert  present  buUdlngs  by  1990 
from  $739  blUion  to  t^MO  bUllonl  But  sub-' 
tract  from  that  the  cost  of  the  fuel  that 
would  be  saved— •829  billion  to  $1,499  blulon 
(depending  on  fuel-prlce  Increases)— and 
the  Mpital  Investment   ($418  billion)    that 

^!r!^  ^°^'^  **  required  to  generate  the 
osTeu   energy. 

nf^tS^IT^""  ""^o^rtos"  (combinations 
m««^.TT^  energy-cost  rates  and  Incre- 
n-«tjl  oort.  of  buUdlng  energy-efficient 
buildings),  the  repc»t  shows  that  actual 
working  capital  requirements  would  range 
Ipom  $86  bUll<»  to  $568  billion,  or  from  oon- 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  20.  1975.  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  received  testimony  from  six 
of  the  top  pollsters  in  the  country.  They 
reported  on  the  mood  of  American  con- 
sumers and  businessmen. 

Their  nndlngs  are  particularly  relevant 
to  decisions  we  make  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. For  that  reason,  I  have  requested 
the  JEC  staff  to  make  available  a  special 
publication  of  this  testimony  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
Is  my  view  that  their  findings  are  so 
Important  that  I  plan  to  schedule  hear- 
ings With  pollsters  on  this  subject  on  a 
regular  basis.  Our  economic  forecasts 
cannot  be  accurate  without  careful  anal- 
ysis of  consumer  confidence  and  plans. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  reprints  of  articles  by  Mr.  Art  Pine 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  and  Mr.  Michael 
SatcheU  of  the  Washington  Star,  leading 
financial  writers,  who  covered  this  hear- 
ing be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd. 
as  follows  : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  30.  1975] 
PoLLsms:   The  Pubuc  Is  Qlooict.  Skxp- 

TICAI.,    AKD    SCABXD 

(By  Jifflchael  Satchell) 
Six  0*  the  nation's  top  public  opinion 
pollsters  today  pictured  an  American  society 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  downturn  in  the 
quaUty  of  life,  disturbed  about  the  continu- 
ing economic  problems,  skeptical  of  big  busi- 
ness and  pessimistic  over  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  Improve  things  In  the  near 
future. 

This  overaU  gloomy  outlook  by  a  majortty 
of  Americans,  the  pollsters  feel.  U  hampering 
the  government's  efforts  for  economic  re- 
covery. According  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
Gallup  organization  this  lack  of  confidence, 
if  It  persists,  could  plunge  the  country  into 
Its  greatest  crisis  of  confidence  since  the 
early  19308.  the  depth  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. *^ 

The  pollsters  testified  before  the  Joint 
Congressional  Economic  Committee,  chaired 
by  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  D-Mlnn  At 
the  request  of  the  committee,  the  pollsters 
had  tested  the  mood  of  American  consumers 
and  businessmen  with  their  findings  de- 
signed to  help  policy  makers  in  Washington 
get  the  country  back  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Besides  Oallup,  the  polling  organizations 
tacluded  Louis  Harris  Associates.  Cambridge 
Beports,  Inc..  the  Institute  for  Social  Re- 
search, Research  Associates  Inc.,  of  Wash- 
ington and  The  Conference  Board. 

Patrick  H.  OaddeU.  president  of  Cambridge 
Reports,  said  that  despite  signs  of  recovery, 
the  American  public— deeply  scarred  by  the 
impact  of  double  digit  inflation— 4s  showing 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  institutions  and  a 
deep  suspicion  of  government.  "They  are  re- 
luctant to  support  many  forms  of  economic 
planning."  Oaddell  said. 

"Antagonism  to  business  is  high  with 
most  Americans  believing  that  many  busi- 
nesses are  making  excess  profits  at  their  ex- 


pense and  violating  the  spirit  of  our  society  •• 
He  cited  major  oU  companies  as  the  tarwt 
of  this  antagonism  and  said  about  one-thbd 
of  the  people  support  nationalization  of  the 
oil  companies  as  a  means  of  curblm?  &nrf 
controlling  them.  ^ 

Confidence  in  almost  aU  Institutions  haa 
declined  drimatically,  he  added,  and  the 
only  government  or  economic  institution  n 
oelvlng  over  a  30  percent  confidence  ratios 
are  banks  which  about  one  person  out  of  tvn 
has  confidence  in. 

Peter  D.  Hart,  operator  of  Research  As. 
soclates  of  Washington,  said  his  polUne  had 
found  the  American  public  not  only  doeolv 
dlssatisfled  with  the  current  performance  3 
toe  economy  but  doubting  and  mlstrustlne 
the  basic  institution  arrangement  betwew 
government  and  the  private  sector  which  has 
shaped  the  economic  system  for  the  last  ta 
years.  ™ 

"It  is  critical  that  the  pubUc  does  not 
expect  any  substantial  improvement  In  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  foreseeable  future  " 
Hart  told  the  oomnUttee,  "We  have  consist- 
ently found.  typlcaUy  by  margins  of  five  to 
three,  that  most  people  feel  the  country's 
worst  economic  times  are  ahead  of  us  not 
behind  us."  ' 

Despite  the  so-called  objective  indicators 
which  the  administration  so  cheerfully  cites 
as  evidence  that  the  recession  has  bottomed 
out.  the  public  believes  that  the  current 
respite  from  the  severe  difficulties  of  a  year 
ago  is  nothing  more  than  the  calm  before 
the  storm. 

"All  of  the  President's  statistics  and  all  of 
«ie  President's  men  cannot  put  confidence 
back  together  again."  Hart  said.  "To  expect 
8ome  spontaneous  turnabout  in  pubUc  atti- 
tudes without  a  fundamental  shift  In  who 
decides  economic  policy  and  who  benefits 
from  It  is  to  seriously  misunderstand  the 
mood  of  the  nation." 

Hart  cited  a  few  figures  to  bolster  his  ob- 
servatlons. 

68  percent  of  the  public  feels  that  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  are  dominated  by  the 
country's  big  corporations. 

Anti-trust  laws  are  regarded  by  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  public  as  being  Ineffective. 

67  percent  believe  that  l)oth  the  Democra- 
tic and  RepubUcan  parties  favor  big  busi- 
ness more  than  the  average  worker. 

72  percent  believe  profits  are  the  major 
goal  of  business  even  if  it  means  unemplov- 
ment  and  Inflation. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun] 

Economic  Polls  Show  Skxpticxsic 

(By  Art  Pine) 

Washington— A  group  of  the  nation's 
leading  pubUc-oplnion  pollsters  told  Con- 
gress yesterday  that  despite  the  recent  up- 
turn, Americans  still  are  apprehensive  about 
the  future  and  decidedly  skeptical  about  gov- 
ernment economic  policies. 

In  testimony  before  the  congressional 
Joint  Econonoic  Committee,  six  nationally- 
known  researchers  agreed  consumers  have 
become  more  biUllsh  over  short-run  eco- 
nomic prospects,  but  warned  that  many  are 
still  unsettled  about  the  longer-term. 

Several  cautioned  that  unless  confldence  Is  • 
rebuUt  quickly,  it  could  slow  the  pace  of  the 
current  recovery  more  than  most  mainstream 
economists     have     forecast — possibly    even 
beading  to  another  slump  after  mId-1976. 

The  six  represented  a  broad  range  of  view- 
points, from  the  highly-respected  Survey  Be- 
eearch  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
to  the  Harris  and  Oallup  organizations  and 
more  liberal  and  busIness-Unked  groups. 

Their  testimony  appeared  to  contradict,  at 
least  In  part,  recent  assurances  by  the  Ptwd 
administration  that  consximer  sentiment  is 
rebounding  rapidly.  Pord  officials  have 
claimed  voter  confldence  In  the  economy  Is 
returning. 

The  findings  presented  yesterday  Included 
these  principal  conclusions: 
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Consumers  have  become  somewhat  more 
optimistic  about  the  economy  In  recent 
ntoaths,  but  their  confidence  level  still  Is 
low,  and  in  many  cases  has  slipped  visibly 
since  last  August. 

Many  consimiers — a  sizable  majority,  ac- 
cording to  at  least  three  of  the  pollsters — do 
not  yet  believe  the  recession  is  over,  despite 
recent  favorable  economic  statistics.  A  sig- 
nificant portion  fears  a  resurgence  of  Infla- 
tion. 

Despite  the  President's  recent  initiatives 
to  cut  taxes  and  spending,  very  few  Amer- 
icans have  confldence  In  the  government's 
economic  policies — ^particularly  in  officials' 
ability  to  control  inflation  and  avert  reces- 
sion. 

The  recent  upswing  in  consumer  confl- 
dence is  fragile  at  best,  and  could  easily  be 
upset.  Some  of  the  pollsters  said  they  be- 
lieved the  spending  urge  was  an  artlflcial 
one.  fueled  primarily  by  fears  of  higher 
prices  later. 

The  conclusions  were  part  of  a  generally 
gloomy  picture  of  the  nation's  outlook.  In 
which  the  pollsters  depicted  Americans  as 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  life 
In  this  country,  and  disturbed  about  Its 
future. 

Jay  SchmledeskMKp,  research  director  of 
the  University  of  flichigan  center,  said  on 
the  basis  of  recent  polling  he  believes  that 
rebuilding  consumer  confldence  should  be 
"a  tc^  priority  of  government." 

In  discussing  their  findings  yesterday,  the 
pollsters  generally  agreed  that  a  major  factor 
in  the  public's  continuing  pessimism  was  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  government's  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  economic  problems — partic- 
ularly the  President's. 

liouls  Harris,  whose  organization  regularly 
polls  voters  on  economic  questions,  said  his 
surveys  show  the  public  Is  especially  dissat- 
isfied with  President  Ford's  performance  on 
that  Issue,  with  68  per  cent  saying  his  poli- 
cies are  Ineffective. 

Several  pollsters  said  they  believed  govern- 
ment officials  consistently  underestimated 
the  willingness  of  the  public  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  help  resolve  economic  Issues.  They 
said  voters  felt  challenged  by  actions  last 
year  to  ration  gasoline. 

The  researchers  agreed  almost  unanimous- 
ly that  consumers  were  far  more  sophisti- 
cated now  than  they  had  been  in  previous 
years,  with  most  decidedly  more  interested 
In  economic  affairs  and  more  knowledgeable 
about  what  is  going  on. 

However,  they  said  the  public  has  been 
so  buffeted  by  traumatic  economic  events 
during  the  past  several  years  that  It  will  take 
a  long  period  of  relative  stability  to  restore 
confldence  completely. 

The  Importance  of  consumer  sentiment  In 
determining  the  course  of  the  economy  has 
been  recognized  Increasingly  by  mainstream 
economists — particularly  in  recent  yeare. 
after  retrenchment  by  buyers  has  played 
havoc  with  analysts'  forecasting. 

The  government  has  been  counting  on  the 
resurgence  In  consumer  sentiment  to  provide 
the  Initial  thrust  for  the  recovery  this  year 
and  next.  Although  these  hopes  have  been 
fulfilled  so  far,  some  forecasters  fear  spend- 
ing will  f  aU  off. 

Along  with  Mr.  Schmledeskamp  and  Mr. 
Harris,  the  group  yesterday  Included  Irving 
Crespl,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Oallup 
Organization,  and  Patrick  Caddell.  president 
of  Cambridge  Report,  Inc. 

Also  testifying  were  Fabian  Linden,  direc- 
tor of  research  for  the  Conference  Board,  a 
New  York-based  business  organization,  and 
Peter  D.  Hart,  president  of  Peter  Hart  Asso- 
ciates, a  Washington  polling  group. 


highway  money  by  President  Ford  was 
extremely  helpful  for  construction.  The 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  69  in  April 
1975,  released  a  total  of  $11.1  billion  for 
construction  to  move  into  full  gear  this 
past  summer.  Numerous  States  which  had 
previously  called  highway  construction 
contract  moratorium  were  back  in  busi- 
ness. 

Subsequent  events,  however,  have  re- 
sulted in  numerous  States  again  being  in 
the  position  of  "no"  new  work,  slow 
downs,  and  the  inability  to  finance  addi- 
tional highway  lettings. 

Some  35  States  have  obligated  substan- 
tial portions  of  their  fiscal  year  1976 
money.  In  fact,  16  States  Including  Okla- 
homa, West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Arkan- 
sas, Indiana,  and  Kentucky  have  already 
obligated  more  than  80  percent  of  this 
year's  funds. 

Recognizing  that  the  Interstate  high- 
way programs  of  a  number  of  States 
would  be  seriously  hampered  without  ad- 
ditional funds,  the  Senate  on  September 
8  approved  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
62  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tatI(Hi  to  an  apportion  of  interstate  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  These  funds  were 
previously  authorized  and  their  appor- 
tionment by  the  Secretary  would  enable 
the  States  to  continue  their  orderly  in- 
terstate program.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  62  is  now  awaiting  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  passage  of  a  new  highway  bill,  with 
the  approval  of  the  1975  Interstate  cost 
estimate  and  apportionment  of  1977  in- 
terstate funds,  is  essential  at  this  time. 
Without  such  action,  more  than  20  States 
will  again  be  subject  to  highway  con- 
struction program  shutdown  or  slow- 
down. This  result  would  be  an  economic 
and  human  tragedy  and  again  force  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand — estimated  450,- 
000  construction  workers — to  the  unem- 
ployment lines. 


CURRENT   STATUS    OP   THE   HIGH- 
WAY CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the     _ 

February  1975,  release  of  $2  billion  of     has  made  on  those  of  us  who  are  for- 


JOHN  O.  PASTORE— 40  YEARS  OP 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  we  received  the 
news  on  October  6,  1975.  that  our  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  John 
Pastore.  will  not  seek  reelection  to  this 
body  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
when  his  term  expires  next  year. 

In  a  commentary  of  October  7,  the  re- 
spected C!BS  reporter  and  news  analyst, 
Walter  Cronkite,  paid  great  tribute  to 
John  Pastore  and  to  a  remarkable  career 
spanning  25  years  of  Senate  service.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  commentary 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
almost  always  difQcult.  if  not  impossible, 
to  accurtitely  assess  the  contributions  of 
a  public  oflQcial  while  he  is  still  with  us. 
It  will  remain  for  history  to  provide  the 
final  summary  of  John  Pastore 's  con- 
tributions to  this  body,  to  his  beloved 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  to  the  Nation. 

But  at  this  hour  we  can  look  with  great 
pride  and  gratitude  to  the  clear  mark  he 


tunate  to  be  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  to  those  Americans  whom  he  has 
never  met.  but  who  have  benefited  from 
his  dedication  and  tireless  efforts  to  make 
this  a  better  country. 

John  Pastorx's  life  Is  a  sterling  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  complete,  imre- 
served,  public -spirited  commitment  to 
a  broad,  public  good  that  Is  to  be  ad- 
mired and  cherished  as  s3rmb(Hic  of  pub- 
lic service.  He  Is  one  who  decided  early 
In  life  that  his  mission  was  to  be  pub- 
lic service  and,  just  3  short  years  after 
his  admission  to  the  Rhode  Island  bar,  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, serving  there  from  1935  un- 
til 1937.  From  this  time  on,  his  public 
service  has  been  imbroken.  He  became 
assistant  attorney  general  of  Rhode  Is- 
land in  1937;  then,  in  1939.  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Providence  Charter  Revi- 
sion Commission,  after  which  service  he 
was  again  made  sissistant  attorney  gen- 
eral. In  1944  he  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  and  on  Octo- 
ber 6. 1945,  he  assumed  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Ocean  State.  He  was  elected 
Governor  In  1946  and  again  in  1948. 
Having  been  elected  in  a  special  election 
to  fiuthe  seat  vacated  by  the  resignation 
of  J.  Howard  McGrath.  he  took  office  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  December  19.  1950. 
and  has  served  consecutively  since,  hav- 
ing been  reelected  in  1952,  1958.  1964. 
and  1970. 

This  is  an  incredible  record,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Our  friend  has  given  40  years  of 
his  life  to  the  service  of  his  State  and 
the  Nation,  and  I  can  think  of  no  one 
who  is  more  deserving  of  time  to  rest  and 
reflect.  I  fully  understand  and  appre- 
ciate his  desire  to  have  time  with  his 
family  and  friends.  This  Is  a  well-de- 
served retirement.  But  we  will  neverthe- 
less miss  his  counsel,  his  fine-tuned  im- 
derstanding  of  national  Issues.  We  will 
miss  the  spice  wlrich  John  inevitably 
brings  to  a  heatear'controversial  debate 
in  this  Chamber.  We  will  miss  his  good 
humor  and  we  will,  more  than  anything, 
miss  having  the  day-to-day  benefits  of 
his  warmth  and  friendship. 

These  things  we  are  able  to  Judge  at 
this  hour.  In  the  years  to  come,  I  believe 
that  John  Pastore  will  be  viewed  as  one 
who  did  more  than  perhaps  any  other 
individual  to  promote  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  broadcasting  industry. 
Assuming  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  in  1955. 
when  television  was  still  in  its  Infancy, 
he  was.  as  Mr.  Cronkite  points  out. 
deeply  involved  in  the  shaping  of  vir- 
tually every  piece  of  broadcasting  legis- 
lation in  recent  times. 

He  was  present  at  the  creation  of 
public  broadcasting  and  the  communica- 
tions satellite — two  of  the  most  Im- 
portant Innovations  in  broadcasting  of 
our  time.  His  love  for  the  Constitution 
and  our  cherished  liberties  has  strength- 
ened his  determination  to  fight  any  foe 
of  free  speech  and  free  enterprise.  In 
his  capacity  as  subcommittee  chairman, 
John  Pastore  has  made  it  his  business 
to  imderstand  in  every  detail  the  com- 
plex and  difficult  issues  of  the  airwaves. 
We  are  fortimate  to  have  had  the  benefit 
of  his  Indepth  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mimlcatlons  industry  and  Pederil 
regulatory  involvement  in  this  industry. 
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whicb  probably  is  the  single  most  in- 
fluential medium  in  the  Nation. 

What  more  can  be  said  of  a  man  than 
that  his  presence  has  been  vivid  and  re- 
warding, and  that  his  absence  wlU  leave 
a  prof  oimd  void. 

But,  John  Pastore's  true  character  is 
revealed  in  his  love  and.  devotion  to  his 
wife  Elena  and  his  family.  His  justifiable 
pride  in  his  fine  family  is  well  known 
by  all  of  his  Senate  colleagues.  We  love 
and  admire  him  for  it. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  joins  me  in  wishing 
John  and  Elena  a  restful  and  bountiful 
retirement. 

BmiaiT  1 
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Walts  OtoKKiiK.  Thla  Is  Walter  Cron- 
klte  reportmg  with  news  and  conuaentary 
on  tha  CBS  BmUo  Network. 

Back  In  1983,  OdnmnlBt  Jaaq>h  Kraft  waa 
lamantliig  vtiat  ba  patrcelTed  to  be  the  de- 
etlna  at  Demociatle  leaderabip  In  tha  8en- 
•te.  Kraft  oSared  tba  namea  of  several  aen- 
■tars  who  ha  fait  could  provide  the  Demo- 
cnta  with  atrong  laadarahlp.  One  of  them 
was  a  man  he  deacrlbad  aa  a  "master  of 
debate  and  maneuTcr.  with  a  tongue  that 
can  cut".  Senator  John  Pastore  of  Rhode 
Taland  It  waa  an  i^t  deacrlptlon.  Pastors 
has  been  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with — a 
hard,  diligent  worker  with  a  quick  mind  and 
a  booming  voice  that  commands  attention, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  been  a 
prime  mover  In  Congress,  especially  In  the 
field  of  communications.  Yesterday,  however, 
he  announced  that  will  end  next  year.  John 
Paatore  haa  decided  not  to  seek  reelection, 
tlMraby  bringing  to  a  dose  a  Senate  career 
that  q>ana  25  years. 

John  Paatore,  now  alxty-elght-years-old. 
cama  to  the  Senate  In  December  of  1960  to 
flnlah  aomeone  eiae'a  term  and  stayed  on. 
Bk  waa  elected  In  his  own  right  four  times. 
Before  moving  to  Washington,  Pastors  had 
been  Oovamor  of  Rhode  Trt^^n«t  vor  many 
yaara,  Paatore  haa  headed  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Commnnlcatlona,  probably  his 
moat  Influential  poet.  In  that  role,  he's 
helped  shape  virtually  every  piece  of  l>road- 
caattng  legation  In  recent  times. 

In  1968,  Pastore  mounted  a  campaign 
against  violence  on  television  with  public 
bearings  of  his  Subcommittee.  He  la  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  causal  relationship 
between  such  fictional  violence  and  violent 
behavior  among  young  people.  Ctulously,  he 
alao  onoe  allowed  as  bow  his  favorite  tele- 
lialon  aarlea  waa  "Ounsmoke."  But  Pastore 
haa  not  been  an  enemy  of  broadcasting,  even 
with  reapect  to  his  pet  peeve,  the  depiction 
of  vli^nce.  He  once  told  an  interviewer  "I 
can  complain  about  violence  on  television 
and  some  ctf  their  programming,  but  I  have 
no  authority  to  tell  them  bow  to  program". 
That  expressed  an  appreciation  of  the  proper 
reach  of  the  Plrst  Amendment,  not  always 
evident  In  scHne  branches  of  Government. 
Paatore  believes  that  one  of  the  major  ac- 
complishments of  his  Senate  career  was  the 
establishment  of  public  broadcasting,  and 
be  vigorously  defended  It  against  what  he 
felt  were  attempts  at  Intimidation  by  the 
Nixon  administration. 

The  Rhode  Island  Democrat  also  shares 
credit  for  oue  of  the  moet  important  tech- 
nological Innovations  In  modern  broadcast- 
ing: the  development  <rf  communications 
satellites,  those  orbiting  contraptions  which 
allow  Americans  to  watch  and  hear,  live, 
evenu  taking  place  on  the  far  side  of  the 
globe. 

John  Pastore  is  not  unanimously  admired, 
■ven  In  the  Senate  he  has  his  critics,  though 
they  frequently  ask  that  their  remarks  be 
quoted  anonymously,  a  fact  which  atteats 
to  hla  power.  Some  people  call  him  the 
patron  saint  of  broadcasting.  Oth«rs  have 


called  him  a  sycophant  to  the  broadcasting 
Industry.  Both  descriptions  are  exagger- 
ations. He  has  been  Important  to  broadcast- 
ing, but  be  also  has  been  mindful  of  the 
constitutional  restraints  placed  on  those 
who  regulate   It. 

Pastore's  often  has  been  the  loud  voice 
of  reason  when  tempers  got  out  of  hand  on 
the  Senate  floor,  but  he  also  Is  known  to 
love  a  good  fight.  That  tendency  has  earned 
him  adjectives  such  as  "peppery"  and  the 
label  awarded  him  In  one  headline  "the 
happy  scrapper". 

Looking  back  on  a  quarter-of-a-century  in 
the  Senate,  Pastore  says  he  agrees  with 
Harry  Triiman  that  being  a  Senator  Is  the 
best  job  In  the  world.  He  has  performed 
that  job  longer  than  most  and  better  than 
many,  and  his  retirement  will  cap  a  long 
career  that  has  been  a  substantial  value  to 
his  country. 

This  Is  Walter  Cronklte  reporting  for  CBS 
news. 


BEDFORD-STUYVE8ANT  SHOWS 

THE  WAY  IN  URBAN  REBIRTH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Bed- 
f ord-Stuyvesant  is  a  well-known  commu- 
nity in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  that  stands  to- 
day as  a  living  symbol  of  the  way  that 
central  cities  can  be  salvaged  from  the 
onslaught  of  the  wrecker's  ball. 

It  is  a  neighborhood  that  could  have 
been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  i)ark- 
Ing  lots,  o£Qce  buildings,  or  a  freeway  to 
the  suburbs.  Instead,  the  residents  of 
that  community  bound  themselves  to- 
gether in  a  commitment  to  make  that 
area  vital  and  serviceable. 

Personal  resolve,  local  pride,  and  gov- 
ernment assistance  were  combined  to 
produce  a  bright  new  neighborhood  with 
warmth  and  charm.  More  than  a  decade 
ago  Bedford-Stuyvesant  was  virtually  a 
dying  inner  city  complex. 

Today  Bedford-Stuyvesant  represents 
positive  proof  that  when  people  care,  our 
neighborhoods  can  be  saved. 

John  J.  Goldman,  staff  writer  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  written  in  "Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant Shows  the  Way  in  Ur- 
ban Rebirth"  about  the  transition  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  worst  slums  into  a  vital 
community.  Through  a  combined  ef- 
fort of  its  residents,  this  community  has 
put  on  a  new  face  and  provides  an  in- 
centive for  neighborhoods  across  the 
country  to  follow. 

I  believe  that  article  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

{Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  2,  1976] 

BxDFoao-STTrrvKSANT  Shows  thx  Wat  dc 

UXBAN  RxsntTH 

(By  John  J.  Ooldman) 

New  Tokk. — ^The  commercial  center  Is  a 

suburban  develot>er's  delight. 

A  plaza  and  stores  on  two  levels  create 
a  feeling  of  spaciousness.  An  old  brick  fa- 
cade provides  visual  continuity  with  the  sur- 
rounding community.  There  is  a  218-Beat 
theater,  an  underground  parking  garage,  an 
ice  skating  rink  larger  than  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter's. 

Tenants  Include  national  chain  stores,  lo- 
cal merchants  and  professional  people. 

The  scene,  however.  Is  not  suburban  Scars- 
dale  or  Orosse  Point.  It  Is  the  inner-city 
neighborhood  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  In 
Brooklyn,  once  one  of  the  nation's  worst 


slums.  Now,  after  eight  years  of  Intenaa  •(. 
fort,  there  are  signs  transition  la  under  way 
here. 

The  commercial  center — to  be  dedlcatat 
today — and  all  that  anchors  It  are  testhnoar 
to  a  notable  social  Invention,  the  communlly 
development  corporation.  Such  corpocv 
tlons — in  north  Philadelphia,  southeast  Ali^ 
bama,  Hancock  County,  Oa.,  Chicago,  tba 
Mississippi  Delta  and  other  areas — ahaza 
some  common  characteristics  and  asplratlooi. 
LocaUy  controlled  and  tax-exempt,  thay 
operate  programs  aimed  at  relieving  povert* 
and  revitalizing  the  areas  they  serve.  Puad. 
Ing  generally  comes  from  government  graoti 
and  foundations. 

Their  approach  Is  often  broad — to  attack 
unemplojrment,  improve  housing,  sponaor 
businesses,  instill  neighborhood  pride  and 
struggle  to  obtain  better  service  from  looal 
governments  and  utilities. 

Beyond  all  this,  experts  say,  they  have  en- 
couraged the  emergence  of  a  core  of  skilled, 
highly  motivated,  young,  black,  mlddle-claa 
managers. 

With  their  college  and  graduate-school  de- 
grees, many  could  have  slipped  easily  into 
suburbia  and  found  higher-paying  jobs.  But 
they  have  chosen  to  practice  capitalism  and 
to  sink  roots  in  other  kinds  of  neighbor- 
hoods— In  some  cases  returning  to  the  streets 
of  their  childhood. 

"We're  beyond  the  days  of  the  hot  sum- 
mers and  the  brlclis  going  through  windows," 
said  Jim  Plckman,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration  Corp.  "We're 
dealing  with  economics.  We  think  this  Is 
business.  It's  not  only  real  estate  but  also 
Is  social  development." 

Like  his  co-vice  president,  Bernard  Mc- 
Donald, who  is  In  his  early  30s,  Plckman  hu 
settled  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant  with  his 
family. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  Invest  In  this  com- 
munity," McDonald  said.  "The  area  is  on  the 
move." 

Their  judgment  is  reflected  in  rising  es- 
tate values  and  In  the  judgment  of  some 
others;  a  few  white  families  are  begiimlng  to 
move  In. 

At^*r~time  when  the  Ford  Foundation  has 
bfieh  making  deep  cuts  in  other  programs, 
■it  has  continued  its  strong  commitment  to 
community  development  corporations.  The 
foundation  is  spending  $9.6  million  during 
a  two-year  period  to  aid  nine  corporations. 
Bedford-8tuyvesa£t  receives  the  largest 
amount,  more  than  $1.7  million,  and  has 
served  as  a  model  for  many  of  the  other 
efforts. 

"In  urban  areas,  it  is  a  star,"  says  Sol 
Chafkln,  officer  in  charge  of  social  develop- 
ment programs  at  the  foundation. 

".  .  .  Bedford-Stuyvesant  has  done  M 
much  as  any  institution,"  he  said,  to  justify 
the  notion  that  "maybe  we  ought  to  have 
communitlea." 

The  progress  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  has 
been  overshadowed  by  New  York  City's  deep 
fiscal  crlslB.  But  In  a  city  facing  possible  de- 
fault on  Its  debts,  the  project  Is  a  plvis. 

In  February,  1966,  the  late  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  toured  Bedford-Stuyvesant  and 
was  challenged  to  Improve  it  by  a  group  of 
skeptical  residents  who  had  seen  politicians 
on  walking  tours  before. 

One  year  later  he  ret\imed  with  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  help  the  area,  the  na- 
tion's second  largest  black  neighborhood 
(after  the  south  side  Chicago).  Now,  eight 
years  later,  the  progress  is  apparent. 

Eighty  banks  and  nine  Insurance  oom- 
pames  have  formed  a  $66  million  mortgage 
pool.  A  total  of  1.014  mortgages  for  $20,062.- 
746  have  been  closed  at  reduced  rates.  Before 
the  pool  was  formed,  most  money  had  dried 
up  and  what  little  was  available  carried  such 
high  interest  that  properties  could  not  be 
Improved. 

About  6,600  residents  have  been  put  to 
work,  at  positions  ranging  from  construe* 
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tion  workw  and  secretary  to  a  department 
store  executive  and  insurance  salesman. 

One  hundred  and  six  local  businesses  have 
been  financed,  and  some  have  been  notable 
(uccesses.  The  owner  of  one  fast  food  fran- 
chise, who  got  his  start  through  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant Restoration  Corp.,  is  open- 
ing his  third  store  In  less  than  two  years. 
Profits  from  the  first  franchlae  financed  the 
other  two. 

International  Business  Machines,  which 
opened  a  Bedford-Stuyvesant  plsmt  In  a  con- 
verted warehouse  In  1968,  Is  now  planning 
to  build  a  new  factcvy.  IBM  started  with  one 
pfodoct  line  In  the  commimlty  but  now  haa 
four.  The  company  employs  about  400  per- 
lODS  in  the  community. 

M(ve  than  8,000  local  residents  have  re- 
ceived training  from  the  restoration  corpora- 
tion in  welding,  scaffolding,  painting,  ma- 
sonry and  carpentry  In  a  program  designed 
to  renovate  3,049  home  exteriors.  Blghty-slx 
square  blocks  has  been  restored. 

"The  blocks  have  not  only  held  up,"  Mc- 
Donald said,  "but  have  Improved.  Block  asso- 
ciations have  flourished." 

A  number  of  construction  projects  are  iin- 
der  way — using  workers  trained  during  the 
renovation  program  In  cooperation  with  out- 
side contractors.  The  largest  job  Involves 
building  267  units  of  new  housing  on  the 
site  of  an  old  orphanage. 

On  another  site,  five  abandoned  buildings 
■nd  a  vacant  lot  have  been  turned  Into  42 
tpartments  and  space  for  stores.  There  la  a 
particular  gracious  touch,  a  courtyard — ^fi- 
nanced by  the  Brooklyn  Union  Oas  Co. — 
with  old  fashioned  lighting. 

Today  more  than  2.000  guests  are  sched- 
uled to  gather  for  ribbon  cutting  ceremonies 
St  the  new  conamerclal  center.  Seventy-flve 
percent  of  its  space  has  been  rented — and 
the  effects  extend  far  from  the  site. 

For  the  outside  corporations,  opening 
Bh(^  marks  a  major  investment  In  the  inner 
city.  The  center  will  mean  700  to  1.000  Jobs 
for  local  residents.  Community  pride  cannot 
be  reduced  to  nximbers — ^but  it  Is  high. 

A  complex  of  office  buildings  at  the  center 
will  serve  as  Bedford-Stuyvesant's  unofficial 
city  hall.  Two  of  Brooklyn's  congressional 
representatives.  Shirley  Chisholm  and  Fred- 
erick Richmond,  have  rented  space. 

Based  on  its  success  thus  far.  the  restora- 
tion corporation  Is  trying  to  assemble  land 
for  two  more  shopping  centers. 

Even  Bedford-Stuyvesant's  moet  ardent 
supporters  agree  that  the  total  of  what  has 
been  done  must  be  judged  against  the  mam- 
moth tasks  remaining  in  the  663 -square- 
block  neighborhood. 

'The  center  is  really  an  additional  bit  of 
evidence  that  Bedford-Stuyvesant  has  a  sus- 
taining, positive  force  out  here.  It  does  not 
mean  problems  have  been  arrested,"  said 
Franklin  A.  Thomas,  a  former  New  York  City 
deputy  police  commissioner  who  Is  the  res- 
toration corporation's  president.  "But  there 
Is  a  definite  positive  uplifting  in  terms  of 
Jobs,  capital  and  amenities. 

"There  te  a  good  sense  about  the  values  of 
each  other  and  the  community  we  live  In.  Its 
dollar  imnact  is  still  small  in  terms  of  what 
we  need.  But  the  Impact  on  values  Is  larger." 

No  one — even  the  most  ootimlstlc — can  say 
problems  caused  by  decades  of  neglect  have 
been  solved.  Just  one  index  of  the  difficulty: 
While  the  number  of  school  years  completed 
by  community  residents  has  climbed  from 
75  in  I960  to  10.3  in  1970,  that  figure  con- 
trasts with  11.5  years  cltywlde.  Median  family 
Income  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  is  $6,300 — 
more  than  $3,000  below  the  cltywlde  median. 

But,  clearly,  the  commercial  center  marks 
•  milestone.  Some  of  the  lessons  that  have 
been  learned  over  eight  years  can  be  applied 
elsewhere,  experts  say. 

The  partnershlo  between  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  community  and  New  York's 
l»rger  business  conununity  is  basic.  It  Is  for- 
malized through  the  Development  and  Serv- 


ices Corp.  board  of  directors.  The  directors 
meet  bimonthly  In  conjunction  with  the 
restoration  commission. 

Development  and  Services  Corp.  board 
members  Include  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Mrs. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  leading  New  York 
businessmen  and  bankers. 

The  confidence  that  can  emerge  from  such 
a  partnership  Is  summed  up  by  Chafkln,  of 
the  Ford  Foundation : 

"When  a  community  development  corpora- 
tion like  Bedford-Stuyvesant  shows  It  can 
run  a  program,  an  urban  affairs  officer  of  a 
bank  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  comfortable  tak- 
ing to  his  boss  the  notion  we  ought  to  help 
them  out." 

An  equally  basic  lesson  has  been  the  reali- 
zation that  the  rehabilitation  process  will 
be  long  and  very  difficult — and  should  In- 
volve residents  of  the  blighted  area  at  every 
stage. 

"The  process  is  the  Industry."  Thomas  ex- 
plained. "The  people  in  the  area  have  to 
benefit  throughout  from  the  process.  You 
have  to  build  from  the  bottom  up.  You  see 
the  gang  kids  out  there  on  scaffolds.  That's 
their  community.  That's  their  skill  that  no 
one  can  take  away." 

Thomas  has  found  that  the  simplest  pro- 
grams carry  potentially  larger  ripples,  that 
Improvemeht  of  just  one  abandoned  house 
on  a  block  can  convince  neighbors  the  block 
is  worth  saving. 

But  with  this  has  come  an  understanding 
of  the  difficulty  of  basic  economic  develop- 
ment. Oite-thlrd  of  the  businesses  helped  by 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration  Corp. 
succeed  with  little  trouble.  The  other  two- 
thirds  require  careful  nurturing.  Eventually 
one-third  will  faU. 

When  progress  comes,  it  can  be  major  and 
very  pleasing.  For  six  years,  the  restoration 
corporation  worked  and  struggled  with  De- 
sign Works  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  a  design 
and  fabric  printing  company  employing  40 
local  residents.  Now  its  goods  are  well  known 
outside  of  Brooklyn,  and  its  decorated  sheets, 
towels,  pillow  cases  and  drapes  are  In  thou- 
sands of  homes  across  the  nation. 


POOD    AND    AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY  STILL  NEEDED     a 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  a  series  of  informative  and  thought- 
ful articles  regarding  the  recent  Soviet- 
American  grain  agreement  and  the  im- 
pact which  it  is  likely  to  have  on  food 
supplies  and  the  international  export 
market. 

The  articles  are:  "Soviets  Still  Pace 
Severe  Problems  on  Grain  Crop,"  by 
Peter  Osnos  in  the  October  29  edition  erf 
the  Washington  Post;  "Soviets  as  an 
Agripower,"  by  William  Robbins  in  the 
October  26  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times;  find  "Japanese  Foresee  Major 
Pood  Crisis,"  by  Richard  Halloran  in  the 
October  29  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  recently 
about  the  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  likely  impact  which  it 
will  have.  Many  people  in  the  grain  trade 
have  already  Indicated  their  view  that 
the  agreement  is  likely  to  have  only  a 
minimal  Impact  on  the  world  grain  mar- 
kets. There  may  well  be  some  softening 
of  the  major  ups  and  downs  of  Soviet 
purchases  from  the  U.S.  market.  But  the 
full  impact  of  the  agreement  will  only  be 
seen  In  time,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  world  food  supplies  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  agreement  is 
carried  out. 


Many  American  farmers  have  been  an- 
gry because  the  embargo  imdoubtedly  re- 
sulted in  lost  sales  for  American  pro- 
ducers. In  addition,  the  lack  of  any  tan- 
gible results  with  regard  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  concurrent  petroleum  agree- 
ment has  reduced  the  attractiveness  of 
the  grain  agreement. 

It  has  also  thrown  into  a  cocked  hat 
the  effort  of  this  administration  to  prove 
that  it  was  a  "smart  Yankee  trader." 

The  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  fact  still  leaves  a  great  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  our  future  policies  with  re- 
gard to  agricultural  production  and 
trade.  We  still  have  not  faced  up  to  the 
need  for  a  balanced  food  and  agricul- 
tural policy  which  addresses  the  needs  of 
our  consumers,  producers,  foreign  buy- 
ers, and  needy  nations. 

The  grain  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  really  only  one  further  ad  hoc 
step  to  deal  with  some  of  the  major  un- 
certainties which  we  face. 

The  Japanese  obviously  are  concerned 
over  the  fuutre  food  availabilities.  They 
are  now  stressing  self-sufficiency  as  their 
objective  with  regard  to  food  production. 

Obviously,  this  is  of  major  importance 
to  us  since  they  have  been  purchasing 
about  $3  billion  in  food  supplies  from  us 
In  recent  years.  We  have  to  take  such 
regular  customers  into  account  in  de- 
veloping our  policies.  And  we  should  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  Impact  of 
negotiating  bilateral  agreements  on  our 
trade  with  customers  such  sis  Japan. 

A  balanced  food  and  agricultural  pol- 
icy is  needed  which  pulls  together  all 
aspects  relating  to  food  production  and 
marketing.  We  are  still  obviously  a  long 
way  from  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  three  cuticles  be  printed 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
oro, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  29,  1976] 

SoviErs  Still   Face   Sbvkre   PsoBLKiia  OH 

OaAiN  Cbof 

(By  Peter  Oanos) 

Moscow,  October  22. — Despite  last  week's 
lifting  of  the  embargo  on  U.S.  grain  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow  still  faces  very 
severe  problems  in  coping  with  what  has 
apparently  been  the  worst  harvest  In  nearly 
a  decade. 

With  the  crop  now  expected  to  be  a  full 
quarter  below  original  estimates.  Western 
experts  believe  that  purchases  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries — no  mat- 
ter how  extensive — cannot  wipe  out  substan- 
tial deficits.  Only  the  most  stringent  conser- 
vation program  will  prevent  widespread 
slaughtering  of  livestock  koA  poultry  for 
lack  of  feed — a  sharp  blow  to  long-term 
hopes  for  improving  the  national  diet. 

The  newspaper  "Ekonomlcheskaya  Oazeta" 
has  already  reported  that  slaughtering  of 
pigs  is  up  almost  20  per  cent  from  last  year 
and  that  the  Increase  for  poultry  Is  even 
greater.  Figures  for  cattle  have  remained 
relatively  stable,  but  only  because  the  So- 
viets are  determined  to  maintain  those  herds 
as  long  as  possible,  specialists  say. 

The  five-year  Soviet-American  agreement 
regulating  grain  sales  signed  here  last  week 
will  enable  the  Soviets  to  better  prepare  for 
future  disastrous  harvests  like  this  one  by 
assuring  them  of  a  steady  source  of  good 
quality  feed.  That  should  largely  do  away 
with  the  need  for  preclpitlous  actions. 

But  the  pact  does  not  take  effect  until  next 
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taU,  aumning  tliat  ciirrent  purchases — proba- 
bly totaling  mora  than  17  mllUon  metric  tons 
tiom  tb«  United  States  alone — will  suffer 
Iran  tbe  haphazard  storage  and  distribution 
that  Inevitably  accompany  an  unexpected 
crlals. 

As  late  as  the  end  of  May,  when  the  ulti- 
mately debilitating  countrywide  drought  was 
alraady  under  way,  moat  Soviet  and  foreign 
analysts  bera  thoiight  the  Soviets  would  come 
tloaa  to  the  announced  1976  target  of  215 
million  tons.  The  most  recent  U.S.  estimate 
Is  a  harvest  of  about  160  mllUon  tons,  the 
lowest  since  19M. 

If  tbe  Soviets  were  now  to  process  as  much 
Incoming  grain  as  they  are  technically  able 
to,  thera  would  still  be  a  substantial  short- 
tell  from  the  initial  estimates,  on  which  all 
agriculture  planning  was  based.  Moreover, 
Krwnlln  policy  is  not  to  announce  grain  pur- 
chases abroad,  so  that  getting  accurate  In- 
formatloo  is  dlfflciilt  even  for  many  bureau- 
crats and  farm  managers. 

Rumors  of  Impending  shortages  will  only 
ooiX4>ound  existing  problems. 

Kxactly  bow  the  Soviets  will  carry  out  the 
essential  conservation  measures  In  the  ccmi- 
Ing  months  Is  not  clear. 

For  several  years,  bakeries  and  cafeterias 
have  had  signs  urging  people  not  to  waste 
bread.  Although  too  many  new  warnings 
could  lead  to  boarding  of  flour  and  other 
staples,  some  published  exhorUtlons  on  the 
virtues  of  thrift  ara  likely. 

The  most  Important  savings  must  be  made 
In  tbe  expanded  Uvestock  herds  which  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  grain  In  recent  years.  Experts  say  that 
Uvestock  will  undoubtedly  be  switched  from 
what  U  caUed  a  "fattening"  ration  to  a 
^^imlntenance"  one.  That  means  next  year's 
meat  will  be  less  appetizing,  but  the  alter- 
native— slaughtering  now — would  guarantee 
serious  shortages  for  some  time. 

Tightening  farm  discipline  Is  another 
strategy.  Since  August,  newspapers  have  been 
nporting  a  campaign  to  enforce  strictly  reg- 
ulattons  on  protecting  grain  and  fodder  from 
spoUage  and  theft.  As  much  as  10  per  cent 
of  the  annual  crop  In  the  Soviet  Union  is 
thought  to  be  squandered  through  misuse 
In  one  recent  case,  three  workers  on  a 
state  farm  in  Kromy  were  tried  for  stealing 
more  than  80  pounds  of  grain  to  feed  cows 
they  maintained  privately.  The  leader  re- 
ceived a  three-year  Jail  term  and  the  others 
two  years. 

A  successful  conservation  program  will  re- 
duce problems,  but  not  solve  them.  The  So- 
viet food  supply  even  in  bumper  years  no- 
where near  approaches  that  In  the  West— a 
point  that  frequently  gets  overlooked  in 
measuring  Moscow's  grain  needs. 

A  recent  visitor  to  Krasnoyarsk  In  eastern 
Siberia  said  that  resldenta  had  no  meat  at 
aU  last  winter  and  hardly  any  sausage  In  the 
past  months,  eggs  and  other  diary  products 
b»TO  appeared,  along  with  scans  Imported 
chickens.  But  most  pec^le  evidently  subsist, 
as  Russians  have  for  centuries,  on  bread  po- 
tatoes and  the  meager  outputs  of  their  I'ltUe 
gardens. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  36,  1975] 

SOVIXT  AS  AN  ACRIPOWn 

(By  WUllam  Bobbins) 
Washdjotow.— The  Soviet  Union,  free  to 
purchase  United  States  grain  now  that  this 
country's  moratorium  on  further  sales  has 
been  lifted  and  a  new  purchase  agreement 
Signed,  appears  to  have  shifted  its  posture 
worn  pursuer  to  pursued  and  to  be  In  no 
rush  to  lock  In  vast  amounte  of  additional 
supplies. 

Three  deals,  totaling  IJ  million  tons,  for 
com  were  announced  Friday  after  a  week  of 
bargaining  with  sellers,  and  othei-s  are  ex- 
pected, but  they  ara  relatively  small  In  com- 
parlsoD  with  earlier  contracta  and  the  large 
quantities  the  Soviet  Unlcm  Is  now  free  to 
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P'jrchase.  Meanwhile,  wheat  sellera  are  said 
to  be  meeting  unusual  resistance,  despite 
known  Russian  needs  for  that  grain. 

"The  Russians  can  sit  back  now  and  let 
the  sellers  come  to  them,  and  that's  what 
they  seem  to  be  doing,"  one  Oovemment  ex- 
pert observed,  noting  that  the  Russians 
seemed  to  have  put  themselves  In  a  com- 
manding position  during  the  moratorium. 

The  situation  could  have  serious  Implica- 
tions few  the  Ford  Administration,  which  Im- 
posed the  moratorium  and  attempted  to  link 
the  flve-year  grain  agreement  to  a  still  un- 
settled oil  deal. 

Midwestern  farmers,  normally  among  the 
most  reliable  constituente  of  Republican  ad- 
ministrations, are  already  angry  about  the 
moratorium  and  unhappy  about  the  grain 
agreement's  specifications  of  sales  of  6  to  8 
million  tons  a  year.  Consiiltatlons  between 
Moscow  and  Washington  would  be  required 
for  any  additional  sales.  And  they  could  be- 
come angry  enough  to  strike  back  at  election 
time,  feeling  that  they  alone  are  being  made 
to  pay  for  food-price  stability. 

Farm  leaders,  who  had  been  protesting  the 
moratorium  imposed  last  July,  expressed 
their  displeasure  with  the  grain  agreement 
Immediately  after  last  Monday's  announce- 
ment. 

Not  only  did  they  feel  doublecroesed  by  an 
Administration  that  had  urged  full  produc- 
tion while  asserting  there  would  be  no  new 
export  controls,  but  also  they  felt  the  llmlta 
of  the  agreement  curbed  their  productive 
capacity — and  the  moratorixim  had  contin- 
ued long  after  there  was  any  economic  need, 
considering  the  record  1975  American  harvest. 
"Tbe  United  States  has  the  capability  to 
make  regular  sales  to  the  Soviet  far  In  excess 
of  the  figure  of  the  agreement,"  scdd  Don 
Woodward,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers. 

"The  State  Department  has  used  farmera 
as  political  pawns  In  Ita  diplomatic  game 
through  Ite  manipulation  of  tbe  marketing 
of  agrictiltural  commodities."  said  William 
Kuhfuss,  president  of  the  influential  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  reflecting 
a  widespread  feeling. 

The  purpose  of  a  five-year  pact  and  the 
controls  In  it  is  to  stabilize  world  markets.  In 
past  years  massive,  but  sporadic.  Soviet  buy- 
ing has  driven  up  the  world  market  price  for 
later  buyers,  including  Americans. 

One  result  of  the  new  controls,  aside  from 
tending  to  limit  boom-time  prices  in  years 
when  Russian  sui^Ues  fall  short.  Is  that  they 
are  likely  to  divert  some  Soviet  buying  to 
other  world  markete,  the  experts  say. 

Russian  priorities,  they  say,  are  likely  to  go 
like  this:  Each  year  the  Soviet  traders  will 
first  buy  the  6  millions  tons  of  grain  to 
which  they  are  committed  Inasmuch  as  that 
commitment  will  already  have  been  dis- 
counted Jn  world  markete.  They  may  even 
buy  the  full  8  million  tons  before  shopping 
elsewhere  even  though  they  dislike  the 
United  States  requirement  that  large  deals 
be  made  public. 

But  at  that  point.  In  order  to  deal  quietly, 
without  the  publicity  consultations  would 
entail,  they  are  likely  to  turn  to  other 
sources  and  to  come  back  to  the  United 
States  only  If  the  need  Is  greater — as  it  has 
been  this  year — than  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  meet,  the  experte  say. 

Thus,  they  say.  the  United  States  will  once 
again  become  the  residual  supplier,  especially 
in  years  when  higher  exporto  would  be  most 
beneficial. 

In  the  nearly  three  months  of  the  mora- 
torium, according  to  Oovemment  and  pri- 
vate soiuces,  the  Russians  managed  to  im- 
prove their  bargaining  position  substantially, 
despite  a  disastrous  1975  Soviet  crop. 

Besides  the  10.3  million  tons  of  American 
grain  and  four  to  five  million  tons  bought 
from  other  countries  by  the  end  of  July,  the 
Russians  have  since  managed  to  obtain  addi- 
tional supplies  to  raise  commitmenta  to  23 
to  24  million  tons,  AssUtant  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  Richard  E.   Bell  estimated  last 
week. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  traders  were  shift- 
ing contract  delivery  dates  for  American 
wheat  forward  and  arranging  to  take  delh«* 
this  month  and  next  on  Canadian  wheat,  ae- 
cordlng  to  the  sources. 

Australian  wheat  will  become  avallabit 
In  December  and  January.  Meanwhile,  n««. 
crop  American  com  will  be  moving. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Buta  aald 
in  announcing  the  lifting  of  tbe  moratotlom 
that  Moscow  had  agreed  to  consult  wiflt 
Washington  before  buying  more  than  sevn 
mllUon  additional  tons  of  this  year's  Amert* 
can  wheat  and  com.  Other  department  «x. 
perta  said  that  additional  sales  of  six  or  aem 
mlUlon  tons  were  likely  putting  total  Soviet 
purchases  worldwide  around  30  million  toBi. 
But  tbe  Soviet  port  and  transportatta 
systems,  according  to  tbe  estimates,  ean 
handle  only  two  million  tons  a  month,  w  It 
is  problematlcaJ  how  long  It  will  take  to  da> 
Uver  the  grain. 

Because  the  Russians  are  said  to  be  canny 
traders,  some  experte  here  think  they  might 
want  to  wait  for  any  market  weakness. 

Other  experte.  however,  argue  the  Russlaia 
might  move  mora  quickly,  first,  to  plan 
ahead  and  elln^ilnate  uncertainties  about  sup- 
plies, and  second,  because  there  are  already 
indications  of  a  poor  Soviet  crop  next  year. 
The  winter-wheat  planting  season  has  bean 
imusuaUy  dry  In  the  Important  Volga  Valley 
and  the  Ukraine,  travelers  have  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Agrletiltum. 

Without  seasonable  rains,  next  year's  Rus- 
sian needs  could  again  be  massive.  TbaX 
factor,  of  course,  could  be  bullish  In  world 
grain  markete,  and  any  delay  by  the  Russlaia 
In  making  commltmente  available  now  could 
boomerang. 

But  American  farmers  fear  that  as  a  result 
of  the  controls  built  into  the  grain  agreMnent 
foreign  suppUers  will  benefit  from  the  SovM 
need,  where  they  might  have. 

At  the  same  time  it  announced  the  grata 
agreement  and  the  end  of  the  moratorium, 
the  White  House  released  a  "letter  of  intent" 
constituting  an  agreement  to  negotiate  a 
deal  for  200,000  barrels  a  day  of  Soviet  oU. 

Earlier  the  Administration  had  attempted 
to  link  the  grain  and  oU  deals,  an  effort  that 
U  acknowledged  to  have  delayed  the  grain 
pact. 

But  the  extent  of  the  delay  has  not  been 
generally  known.  According  to  Government 
sources,  Soviet  representatives  welcomed  a 
long-term  deal  from  the  beginning,  once  they 
were  assiu«d  that  the  United  States  would 
regard  itself  as  legally  committed  to  make 
at  least  8  million  tons  a  year  available,  even 
If  the  atmosphere  of  detente  should  deterio- 
rate. 

An  agreement,  according  to  the  sources, 
could  have  been  wrapped  up  In  a  matter  of 
days  early  In  September,  when  the  United 
States  trade  mission  was  dispatched  to 
BCoscow. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  29,  1976) 

Japanesx  Foxesee  Majob  Food  Cxisib 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Tokyo,  October  28.— The  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  cautioned  today  that 
Japan  was  beading  into  a  food  crisis  u 
severe  as  the  oU  crisis. 

Shintaro  Abe,  the  minister,  addressing  a 
luncheon  audience  of  Japanese  and  foreign 
businessmen,  said  that  the  IntematlMial 
food  supply  was  "quite  volatUe"  and  that 
there  was  "no  room  for  optimism  in  tbe 
future  for  Japan,  the  world's  largest  food 
Importer." 

The  minister  reviewed  his  Government's 
recently  announced  food  policy,  which  calls 
tor  greater  self-sufficiency,  stabilized  im- 
porte,  stock-plUng  and  protection  of  fishery 
resources. 

He  made  no  mention,  however,  of  what 
Japan   might   do   to   assist   other   nations. 
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especially  developing  countries,  to  Increase 
food  production  with  Japanese  technology, 
financing  and  expertise. 

Ministry  offlciEds  later  conceded  that  while 
Japan  rendered  some  agricultural  assistance, 
this  was  not  a  major  element  in  the  new 
food  policy,  even  though  Japan  might  con- 
aequently  benefit  from  access  to  Increased 
supplies.  The  new  poUcy  also  provides  that 
Japan  will  refrain  from  exporting  sxirplus 
rice  as  a  form  of  economic  aid  because  it 
would  be  too  expensive. 

THREAT    TO    BXCURTTT    SEEM        / 

Mr.  Abe  made  tbe  opening  remarks  of  his 
address,  then  returned  to  Parliament  where 
t  supplementary  budget  was  being  debated. 
Tbe  Deputy  Minister,  Shlnjl  Mlyosbl,  deUv- 
ered  the  main  part  of  tbe  address. 

He  said  that  the  food  crisis  woiild  not 
come  next  year  or  In  the  year  after  but  that 
"in  a  long-range  perspective,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  take  a  not  necessarily  optimistic 
view." 

"We  have  often  spoken  of  the  oil  crisis," 
Mr.  Miyoshl  said.  "But  Just  as  In  the  crisis 
over  oil,  the  international  and  domestic 
food  problem  will  very  seriously  affect  the 
livelihood  and  even  the  secvu-lty  of  tbe  Jap- 
anese people." 

Japanese  awareness  of  tbe  food  Issue  was 
aroused  in  1972  when  the  Soviet  Union  pur- 
chased large  quantities  of  grain  from  the 
United  States,  a  major  supplier  to  Japan, 
thus  sending  prices  up.  It  was  Intensified 
In  1973  when  the  United  States  temporarily 
restricted  the  export  of  soybeans,  a  staple 
In  the  diet  here. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  then  sent 
four  fact-finding  missions  abroad  and  in 
1974  ran  the  collected  data  through  a  com- 
puter. It  predicted  world-wide  shortages  of 
milk  and  meat  by  1980,  and  of  rice,  soybeans, 
wheat  and  com  by  1985. 

After  that,  the  ministry  ran  a  computer 
study  to  see  what  the  result  would  be  if  all 
food  and  animal-feed  imports  to  Japan  were 
halted  and  every  available  bit  of  land  here 
was  farmed — Including  golf  courses  for  grow- 
ing sweet  potatoes. 

WORRY  SHOWN  IN  POLLS 

The  result  was  a  projected  70  to  80  per  cent 
drop  from  current  levels  of  nutrition.  That 
may  explain  why  In  recent  polls  tbe  Japanese 
have  put  the  food  problem  close  to  the  top 
of  their  worry  list. 

Japan  today  provides  only  about  40  per 
cent  of  her  own  food,  the  rest  being  Im- 
ported. That  is  down  from  83  per  cent  In 
1960.  according  to  statistics  from  the  Agri- 
culture Ministry.  Japan  must  Import  96  per 
cent  of  her  wheat.  92  per  cent  of  her  barley 
and  almost  all  her  com. 

Part  of  the  drop  in  self-sufficiency  Is  ex- 
plained by  the  Increase  in  caloric  Intake, 
from  2,300  calories  a  person  dally  in  1960  to 
about  2,800  calories  recently,  Mr.  Miyoshl 
■aid. 

But  more  has  come  from  problems  on 
Japan's  farms,  he  said.  Young  men  and  even 
farmers  owning  land  have  been  leaving  rural 
areas  for  better-paying  Jobs  in  factories  and 
cities.  Land  Is  often  used  for  only  one  crop 
a  year  when  it  could  produce  two.  Prosperity 
and  industrialization  have  Increased  tbe  de- 
mand for  land  for  housing  and  Industry. 
Since  only  16  per  cent  of  Japan's  mountain- 
ous land  is  arable,  the  impact  of  such  Inroads 
is  direct. 

The  Japanese  obtain  half  their  annual 
protein  from  fish.  Mr.  Miyoshl  said.  But 
coastal  fishing  here  has  dlmlnUhed,  largely 
because  of  pollution.  Prices  of  fish  have  gone 
up  because  of  Increased  fuel  coste.  And  the 
prospect  that  Japanese  fishermen  may  be 
kept  20  miles  from  the  shores  of  other  na- 
tions, if  the  economic  zone  concept  Is 
sdopted,  is  a  new  threat. 

Mr.  Abe  outlined,  and  Mr.  Miyoshl  elab- 
orated on,  Japan's  new  food  policy  Intended 
to  meet  the  anticipated  crisis. 


"Whatever  we  can  produce  in  Japan,  we 
should,"  Mr.  Miyoshl  said.  "This  Is  an  Im- 
portant new  attitude  we  have  taken."  He 
said  that  by  1985  Jt^an  Intended  to  be  73 
per  cent  self -sufficient  in  cereals. 

The  Government's  policy  calls  for  encour- 
aging consumption  of  rice,  which  Japan  has 
been  overproducing,  and  switohlng  rice  fields 
to  other  foods  to  meet  the  changing  de- 
mands in  Japan's  diet,  especially  toward 
wheat. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
ON  THE  AGING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  was  privileged  to  address  the 
25th  Anniversary  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging. 

Throughout  its  25-year  history,  the 
Council  has  succeeded  not  only  in  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  Ufe  for  the  elderly 
of  the  Nation,  but  also  strengthening  a 
national  commitment  to  help  meet  the 
critical  social  needs  of  our  older  citi- 
zens. 

The  conference  deliberations  assumed 
particular  importance  this  year  because 
of  our  approaching  Bicentennial — and 
the  Important  conference  recommenda- 
tions will  serve  to  continue  this  national 
commitment  Into  our  Nation's  third 
century. 

These  legislative  and  social  proposals 
warrant  the  close  attention  of  all  Amer- 
icans who  share  in  this  common  goal  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  elderly. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  address 
to  the  conference,  along  with  selected 
statements  by  conference  participants, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

It  is  a  pleasure  once  again  to  meet  with 
tbe  National  Council  on  the  Aging.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  be  able  to  share  this 
25th  anniversary  with  you. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  con- 
tinues to  trallblaze,  focusing  the  spotlight 
of  research  on  the  aging  in  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing world  and  i>erfecting  innovative  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  needs. 

There  is  no  better  symbol  of  the  aggres- 
siveness of  your  organization  than  tbe 
woman  who  first  directed  its  operations, 
Ollle  A.  Randall.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
she  baUs  from  New  England.  She  continues 
to  be  a  forceful,  articulate  and  respected 
advocate  of  the  nation's  elderly. 

I  have  served  on  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committees,  as  Chairman  of  Ite  Sub- 
committee on  Aging  and  I  remain  a  member 
of  that  Committee  and  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

After  serving  on  these  Committees,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Ideal  of  social  Justice  in 
America  will  never  be  achieved  until  we 
Improve  the  quaUty  of  life  for  the  elderly 
of  this  nation. 

I  can  think  of  no  group  that  deserves 
more  attention  from  Ite  elected  representa- 
tives than  the  nation's  elderly.  They  have 
built  tbe  factories  and  mills  of  America. 
They  have  fought  In  ite  defense.  They  have 
paid  the  taxes  to  finance  tbe  growth  of  ite 
cities  and  towns.  And  they  have  worked  and 
struggled  and  sacrificed  for  a  lifetime  to 
see  that  their  chUdren  and  your  children 
might  have  a  better  chance  to  realize  tbeli 
dreams. 

And  government — which  they  served  so 
well  throughout  their  lives — has  failed  them 
too  cf  en  In  their  moment  of  need.  Particu- 


larly this  Administration.  In  virtually  every 
major  aspect  of  domestic  policy,  baa 
slammed  the  door  on  the  hopes  of  the  elderly. 

You  know  that,  the  Federal  Council  on 
Aging  now  knows  that,  and  I  believe  the  na- 
tion's elderly  know  It  as  well. 

The  theme  of  this  meeting  Is  "Aging  in 
America's  Third  Century."  To  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  answer  to  how  we  meet  the  chal- 
lenges facing  the  nation's  elderly  will  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  life  and  the  quality  of 
social  Justice  for  aU  Americans  in  this  third 
century. 

I  pledge  my  efforts — as  my  brothers  have 
before  me — to  see  that  those  challenges  are 
met. 

The  firat  challenge  Is  to  end  the  economic 
policymaking  that  discriminates  against  tbe 
elderly. 

We  heard  the  Administration  call  for  a  5 
percent  cap  on  social  security  cost  of  Uvlng 
Increases  for  the  elderly. 

But  we  haven't  heard  any  call  for  a  re- 
duction in  price  bikes  by  the  major  oU  com- 
panies. We  haven't  heard  any  call  for  major 
corporations  to  tighten  their  corporate  belte. 

All  we  have  heard  are  calls  for  policies  that 
heap  an  unfair  share  of  the  Impact  of  reces- 
sion and  Infiatlon  on  the  backs  of  the  elderly. 

When  President  Ford  vetoed  the  Health 
Services  blU,  be  said  It  was  to  hold  the  line 
on  spending  and  on  infiatlon.  And  then  he 
imposed  a  (2  per  barrel  tariff  on  oil  Importe 
that  sent  our  fuel  bills  soaring. 

When  he  vetoed  the  appropriations  bill  for 
education  programs  and  proposed  rescissions 
in  basic  aging  programs,  he  said  It  was  to 
fight  Infiatlon;  but  then  he  proposed  a  $15.7 
billion  hike  in  Defense  Department  spend- 
ing. 

When  he  rejected  the  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Aging  for  an  end  to 
cutbacks  In  elderly  programs,  he  argued  that 
deduced  federal  spending  on  those  programs 
would  reduce  the  burden  of  inflation  on  the 
elderly.  But  then  he  turned  around  and  pro- 
posed a  $100  billion  partnership  with  the 
major  oil  companies. 

Congress  has  not  bought  the  Administra- 
,  tion  Allce-in- Wonderland  argument  that  you 
ease  the  burden  of  Inflation  on  the  elderly 
with  policies  that  force  them  to  pay  more 
for  health  care,  more  for  fuel,  more  for  food, 
and  more  for  rent,  while  you  put  a  cap  on 
their  Income. 

The  Administration  budget  proposed  to  In- 
crease the  coste  for  Medicare  by  more  than  a 
billion  dollars. 

Congress  rejected  that  proposal. 

The  Adminlstretion  proposed  to  reise  tbe 
cost  of  food  stamps  by  up  to  30  percent. 

Congress  rejected  that  proposal. 

The  Administration  proposed  to  renege  on 
the  promise  In  the  Federal  law  for  guar- 
anteed Social  Security  cost  of  Uvlng  In- 
creases. 

And  Congress  rejected  that  proposal  ati 
well. 

We  will  not  flnd  the  answer  to  our  eco- 
nomic crisis  now  or  in  the  futiu*  by  deny- 
ing dignity  to  older  Americans.  We  will  not 
accept  that  answer  in  Massachusette.  We  wlU 
not  accept  that  answer  in  Washington.  We 
win  not  accept  that  answer  In  America. 

ibelleve  that  we  can  flnd  tbe  right  an- 
swersto  our  economic  problems.  We  know 
ft  can  be  done  because  we  remember  what  It 
was  like  in  the  early  1960's.  We  remember 
that  we  had  tbe  greatest  economic  growth 
without  Inflation  in  our  history.  We  did  It 
before  and  I  believe  we  can  do  it  again. 

A  second  challenge  as  we  enter  this  new 
century  Is  to  unlock  tbe  door  to  quality 
health  care  for  all  of  our  citizens  and  espe- 
cially for  the  elderly. 

The  Administration  proposal  to  make  el- 
derly citizens  pay  mora  out  of  their  pockete 
for  health  cara  than  In  1966  in  added  de- 
ductibles and  co-Insurance  Is  simply  xinac- 
ceptable. 

With  health  care  coste  rising  60  percent 
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fastar  tbjui  th«  general  price  level,  and  el- 
derly bealth  expendtturee  more  tban  three 
tUnw  that  of  tba  average  le  to  64  year  old.  It 
makea  no  aenae  to  add  to  their  out  at  pocket 
health  bllla. 

Senator  Church  and  I  plan  to  introduce 
lagtelAtlon  thla  week  to  freeze  the  Part  A 
medicare  payment  which  had  been  scheduled 
to  naa  by  more  than  10  percent. 

To  Improve  elderly  health  care  this  year, 
we  provided  start-up  grants  for  home  health 
care,  encouragement  of  geriatric  speclaltlea 
and  the  estabUahment  of  a  Commlasion  on 
Itental  Bealth  Care  for  the  iSged,  In  the 
NuiM  Draining  and  Health  Services  Act.  But 
we  had  to  override  a  PrealdenUal  veto  to  do 

Althoxigh  the  National  Health  Insiirance 
laglBlatlon  I  Introduced  this  year  also  has  a 
new  grant  program  for  home  health  care 
services.  I  have  asked  the  Committee  for 
National  Health  Insurance  to  study  the  poe- 
slbuity  Of  including  in  a  revised  bill  next 
year  a  fuU  range  of  long-term  care  services, 
aa  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging's  poUcy 
statement  recommends. 

Ultimately,  removing  the  final  barrier  to 
quaaty  health  care  means  enactment  of  a 
comprehensive  national  health  Insurance 
program. 

We  remain  the  <mly  industrialized  nation 
without  a  national  health  Insurance  program. 
And  that  is  Inexcusable  as  we  approach  our 
bicentennial. 

If  we  want  a  bicentennial  moniunent  that 
will  be  looked  back  on  by  our  descendants 
M  truly  meaningful,  let  us  enact  a  National 
Health  Security  program  that  brings  the 
highest  quality  care  to  every  citizen  at  a 
price  he  can  afford. 

I  want  a  health  care  system  that  covers 
workers  aU  of  the  time,  so  they  don't  lose 
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their  health  protection  when  they  change 
their  Jobs  or  when  they  lose  their  Jobs.  • 

I  want  a  health  care  system  where  they  ask 
how  sick  you  are  when  you  enter  a  hospital, 
not  how  much  insurance  you  carry. 

I  want  a  health  care  system  where  quality 
health  care  is  a  basic  right  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  not  Just  an  expense  expensive 
prlvUeee  for  the  few. 

And  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  I  need  your 
help  and  I  want  your  help  to  see  that  these 
principles  of  health  seciulty  are  enacted  into 
law. 

A  third  challenge  facing  us  Is  to  asstire 
the  elderly  decent  housing,  so  that  no  one 
ftces  unsafe  or  deteriorating  living  condl- 
ttons.  All  too  often  the  lack  of  adequate 
housing  is  the  real  reason  for  Individuals 
Being  forced  into  a  nursing  home  that  U 
more  costly,  in  doUars  and  in  independence. 

TT^t  is  why  we  have  Just  witnessed  a 
tragic  chapter  of  history.  Congress  last  Au- 
gust passed  an  extension  of  Section  202,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  successful  subsidized 
el^y  housing  programs  ever  developed 

Fw  nine  months,  the  Administration  did 
not  even  propose  to  issue  regulations.  They 
Mked  for  no  funding  at  all  in  their  budget- 
even  though  Congress  had  appropriated  some 
JB15  mlUlon  tor  that  program  last  Decem- 
n«-.  iwrote  the  Comptroller  General  In  pro- 
test He  ruled  that  the  failure  to  spend  the 
WIS  million  constituted  an  Illegal  Impound- 
ment. But  he  said  It  was  too  late  to  go  to 
court.  ° 

TOen  HUD  Issued  draft  regulations  which 
tottOly  vloUted  the  congressional  Intent  and 
JlrhaaUy  insured  the  program  would  not 
work.  But  they  have  been  rejected 

Wnally,  I  can  tell  you  that  we  have  passed 
•  new  $316  million  appropriation— aU  for 
Pwmanent  financing— and  we  hope  that 
we  than  a  year  after  its  passage,  this  vital 
program  will  finally  begin  producing  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  elderly. 

Afrorth  challenge  Is  to  achieve  federal 
JJM^mlp  In  the  area  of  crucial  services  like 
tran^wrtatlon  and  nutrition  and  emplov- 

We  m\iat  provide  adequate  pubUc  trans- 


porUtton  so  that  the  elderly  are  not  isoUted. 
We  paaaed  a  program  In  the  older  Americans 
Act  to  experiment  with  special  fare  and  no 
fares.  Mvma  though  the  Admlnlstratioii  haa 
opposed  that  program,  we  Intend  to  see  It 
move  forward. 

We  must  multiply  the  nutrition  programs 
foe  the  elderly.  I  authored  the  original  legis- 
lation three  years  ago  m  the  Senate,  and  we 
know  now  that  the  program  works  and  wwks 
weU.  Yet  the  Administration  proposed  to  send 
•26  mmion  that  we  had  appropriated  back 
to  the  Treasury  Instead  of  spending  it  on  in- 
creasing the  number  of  hot  meals  available 
to  the  elderly.  We  have  rejected  that  pro- 
posal. 

We  must  expand  the  opportunltie*  in  em- 
ployment so  that  the  elderly  are  not  shut 
out  of  the  Job  market.  The  -ntle  IX  Older 
W«ker  Community  Service  Employment 
Program  that  I  introduced,  which  was  based 
on  the  experiments  pioneered  by  this  wga- 
nlzatlon  Is  a  first  step.  My  blU  to  expSid 
and  extend  it  for  three  years  has  been 
adopted  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  It 
wui  survive  the  current  Senate-House  Con- 
ference. It  authorizes  190,000  part-time  lobs 
over  the  next  three  years  ' 

rh^'^'  "  ^  '«*  ^yond  the  immediate 
challenges,   and   into   the   future   we  must 
change  our  attitude  toward  aging 
«*^^  °^,?  ^  display  an  attitude  that  all 
of  the  skills,  all  of  the  experience  and  aU 

^^H^o     *^*""  ""^^  disappear  like  Cln- 
dereUa's  Coach  at  age  66. 

Old  age  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  a  time  of 
SvitJ.  ''"'''  °'  '^'''"°°'  °'  *  «™  Of 

Benjamin  Franklhi  replied  long  ago,  when 
J^^i^^K^"'  "'  '^^^^  primed' «nS° 
i^i,  , '■*^i?~  ^^°  *°"^**  question  that  tart 
reply,  let  them  recall  that  it  was  at  age  69 
that  Benjamin  Franklin  helped  draft  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  K  wm  from 
age  70  to  79  that  he  served  as  Ambassador  S 
R'ance.  It  was  at  age  81  that  he  participated 
T^f^Jlr  ^,  *^«  ,Co'""t"tlonal  ConventtoS 
that  set  this  nation  on  the  democratic  road 
It  has  pursued  for  two  centuries 

T„1^.J^?'t?°«  honored  four  Individuals 
Tuesday  nlght-Oovemor  Averell  Harrlman, 
Artist  Abraham  Rattner,  Educator  Benjamin 
Mays  and  Ollle  Randall.  All  beyond  the  80- 
year-old  threshold  and  all  stUl  contrlbutlnc 
Impressively  to  our  nation; 

We  forget  too  often  that  the  exceptional 
^,.1  w*?  *°*'  women  in  public  life  are 
multip  led  a  mllllon-fold  by  men  and  women 
in  public  life  are  multiplied  a  mllllon-fold 
by  men  and  women  who  in  their  own  com- 
munities and  in  their  own  ways  still  have  a 
great  deal  to  contribute  to  their  families  and 
their  nation.  j 

We  must  find  ways  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  age  discrimination- not  Just  in  em- 
ployment where  the  age  discrimination  In 
the  Aging  Act  still  requires  far  greater  en- 
forcement-but  in  education,  in  civic  affairs 
m  the  arts  and  in  community  activities  We 
must  insure  that  those  with  the  capacity  to 
rontribute  and  the  will  to  contribute  are 
given  the  chance  to  contribute  In  our  third 
century. 

In  these  ways,  we  can  change  our  attitude 
toward  aging.  We  can  tear  down  the  barri- 
cades. And  we  can  open  a  new  path  to  im- 
IMX)vlng  the  quality  of  life  for  the  nation's 
elderly. 

We  have  the  resources  to  Insure  that  the 
heritage  of  old  age  is  one  of  dignity  not  de- 
spair. We  have  the  resources  and  we  have  the 
capacity.  It  is  only  to  be  determined  whether 
we  have  the  wisdom. 

If  we  stand  together,  if  we  keep  faith  with 
our  two  centuries  of  tradition,  and  if  we 
Mwp  faith  with  ourselves,  then  we  can 
achieve  a  richer  quality  of  life  and  a  new 
standard  of  social  Justice  for  aU  Americans 
young  and  old  alike.  This  third  century  wlU 
1     tt  ^  *  century  of  promise,  of  hope  and  of 
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AKT  SXCXXTAET  rOE  HUMAN  DXVKLOPIfnT 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and 
share  with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  on  what 
the  future  may  hold  for  the  far  end  of  t^ 
universal  human  process,  aging,  it  la  int*. 
•BUng  to  observe  that,  despite  the  reams  u« 
streams  of  books  and  articles  on  the  fut™ 
which  have  flooded  the  public  domain  ii 
least  since  Toffler's  popularization  of  ttai 
subject  with  Future  Shock,  there  has  ben 
very  uttle  written  on  the  future  with  remaot 
to  the  elderty.  Perhaps  this  Is  becauaTio 
much  of  the  futurists'  work  is  oriented  to- 
ward assessment  of  technological  impact  oa 
the  society  as  a  whole  and  on  its  social «! 
rangements.  But  we  see  again  the  unspokBi 
assumpUon  that  society  consists  of  adulte 
between  21  and  60— children,  youth,  and  Um 
elderly  are  but  temporary  deviations  ftoa 
the  norm. 

To  say  that  rapid  social  change,  particu- 
larly Since  World  War  n.  has  had  an  enonn- 
ous  Impact  on  our  society  is  almost  trlU. 
yet  nowhere  has  it  been  more  devasUtlM 
and  less  examined  than  with  respect  to  tS 
elderly.  Our  society  no  longer  has  any  con- 
sistent expectations  or  values  about  tha 
elderly,  for  the  very  speed  of  change  has  (to- 
prlved  them  of  their  traditional  role  as  spe- 
cial contributors  to  society  by  making  rad- 
denly  obsolescent  their  accumulated  expert- 
ence  and  wisdom,  once  needed  by  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  to  assure  continuity  of 
ciUture,  clvUlzatlon,  knowledge  and  skUl  de- 
velopment. 

The  present  ambiguity  of  roles  for  the  el- 
derly In  our  society  today  flows  not  only  from 
the  demise  of  their  clearly  delineated  tradi- 
tional roles,  but  also  from  our  Increasing  «- 
Uance  on  economic  valuation  at  a  time  when 
the  elderly  have  been  almost  summarily  ex- 
cluded from  employment  opportunities  by 
the  Intervention  and  pervasive  use  of  man- 
datory retirement. 

This  exclusion  from  participation  in  the' 
central  world  of  work— basic  In  our  society 
to  both  the  Individual's  self-deflnltlon  and 
his  or  her  valuation  by  others— Is  a  problem 
which  the  elderly  share  In  common  with 
other  elements  of  our  society  who  have  been 
excluded  from  that  world  of  work.  Neither 
the  elderly,  nor  these  other  vulnerable 
groups,  have  routine  access  to  meaningful 
roles  or  to  opportunities  for  productive  sc- 
tlvlty  in  oxir  society. 

Those  who  are  elderly  today  grew  up  in  t 
very  different  worid  with  very  different  cul- 
tural norms  and  expectations  than  the  wortd 
In  which  they  now  live.  Consider  the  simple 
fact  that  an  elderly  person  today  was  bom 
before  World  War  I.  There  was  little  reason 
to  suq)oct  then  the  coming  extinction  of  the 
extended  family;  the  urbanlaatlon  of  the 
Nation;  the  tremendous  extension  of  life  ex- 
pectancy from  47  to  71  years;  the  Incredible 
changes  wrought  by  technology  we  now  take 
for  granted  in  such  things  as  the  telephone, 
the  Jet  airplane,  television,  computers  sky- 
scrapers, pacemakers;  the  mercurial  growth 
of  corporate  capitalism;  the  massive  Involve- 
ment of  the  Federal  government  in  domes- 
tic social  welfare;  the  so-called  sexual  revolu- 
tion; the  rise  of  environmental  concerns: 
and  so  on. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  us  to  suqtect.  ei- 
ther, that  social  change  will  slow  down  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  In  speculating  on 
what  the  future  holds  for  those  who  will  be 
elderly  In  1990  or  In  the  year  2000,  therefore. 
It  Is  wise  for  us  to  remember  that  the  same 
dramatic  difference  will  probably  exist  for  us 
between  the  world  we've  grown  up  in  and 
the  world  we  will  live  in. 

Everyone  in  this  room  bom  before  1940  will 
be  part  of  the  elderly  population  by  the  year 
2000,  at  least  by  current  definitions!  Since 
there  Is  some  talk  of  further  extending  life 
expectancy  rates  and  of  devel(^lng  wonder 
drugs  to  retard  the  aging  proceas  itself,  and 
we  may  flnd  ourselves  merely  middle-aged 
when  we  reach  60.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
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me  that  over  the  next  tvranty-five  yean  or  so, 
distinct  changes  are  going  to  occur  in  the  ex- 
perience of  being  elderly  In  our  society. 

Searing  m  mind  that  I  am  hardly  an  ex- 
pert in  this  area,  I  am  going  to  cite  toma 
Census  Bureau  figures,  then  offer  you  my 
■peculations — probably  mixed  with  some  de- 
gree of  wishful  thinking — on  what  the  fu- 
ture may  hold  for  those  of  us  who  will  be 
old  folks  by  the  year  2000.  The  Census  Bureau 
has  done  some  population  projections  for  the 
year  2000,  and  estimates  that  the  number  of 
elderly  people  In  this  coimtry  will  Increase 
ftom  around  31  million  In  1974  to  around  41 
million  m  2000.  Depending  on  the  fertility 
rate  over  the  nexl^  twenty-five  years,  the 
elderly  will  constitute  anjrwhere  between 
14.6%  and  16.6%  of  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  female. 
Black,  and  the  very  oldest  segments  of  the 
elderly  population  will  become  an  increas- 
ingly larger  proportion  of  the  total  elderly. 

Now,  I  mysef  suspect  that  the  latter  pro- 
jection will  not  qiilte  hold  up  because  of  a 
recent  but  very  strong  trend:  the  women's 
movement.  And  because  Black  women  tend 
to  outlive  Black  men,  the  women's  movement 
is  going  to  affect  the  proportion  of  the  elder- 
ly population  which  is  Black,  as  well  as  that 
which  Is  female,  for  one  simple  reason.  Equal 
opportunity  In  the  Job  market  ultlnoately 
means  greater  female  Involvement  In  high 
pressure  jobs  with  responsibility;  women  are 
going  to  have  equal  opportunities  to  develop 
heart  attacks,  ulcers,  high  blood  pressures, 
strokes,  and  all  those  other  physical  problems 
that  men  have  traditionally  been  heir  to, 
along  with  their  new  Jobs. 

So  I  think  fewer  women  will  outlive  men 
than  has  been  the  case  thus  far,  and  that 
women  In  general  will  be  more  accustomed 
to  both  economic  and  social  Independence,  as 
well  as  to  greater  active  Involvement  In  all 
aspects  of  society. 

Indeed,  that  Is  the  primary  change  I  see 
coming  for  the  elderly  over  the  next  twenty- 
five  years:  They  will  engage  In  many  more 
activities  than  is  generally  now  the  case,  and 
not  only  more,  but  more  diverse.  Those  who 
will  be  moving  Into  old  age  are  now  the  mid- 
dle-aged— people  In  their  thirties,  forties,  and 
fifties.  Each  succeeding  generation  has  been 
exposed  at  an  earlier  age  to  accelerating 
change,  and  each  succeeding  generation  of 
the  elderly  will  be  more  accustomed  to  the 
swiftness  of  change,  wUl  be  better  able  to 
cope  with  It,  to  expect  It,  and  eventually,  to 
prepare  for  It  as  the  ordinary  way  of  life. 

Mandatory  retirement  ages  will  all  but 
evaporate  under  the  combined  pressures  of 
the  older  Americans'  advocacy  groups  such 
as  this  one,  the  enhanced  (Killtlcal  power  of 
the  elderly  themselves,  the  decreasing  pres- 
sures on  the  Job  market  as  we  move  past  the 
war-baby  boom  generation's  entrance  Into 
the  labor  force,  and  the  probability  of  sufD- 
clent  individual  exemptions  to  establish  easy 
precedent.  At  the  same  time,  people  will  be 
wanting  to  retire  from  their  primary  careers 
earlier  In  order  to  develop  second  careers 
and/or  to  have  more  time  for  the  pleasures 
of  leisure  time  and  leisure  time  activities. 

Leisure  time  activities  themselves  will  di- 
versify. While  outdoor  recreation  and  sports 
will  continue  to  be  popular,  older  people  will 
become  more  Interested  In  less  physically 
strenuous  activities  which  are  still  challeng- 
ing. Serious  study  of  music,  painting,  and 
drama  will  become  more  popular,  and  will 
probably  contribute  a  great  deal  to  expand- 
ing the  availability  of  art  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Astronomy,  biology,  geology,  sociol- 
ogy— all  sorts  of  subject  areas  will  become 
attractive  as  leisure  time  studies,  particu- 
larly to  those  engaged  In  primary  careers  far 
removed  from  them.  The  line  between  leisure 
time  activities  and  second  careen  will  in- 
creasingly be  blurred  by  Informal  consulting, 
In  which  the  elderly  wlU  be  consulted  by 
■mall  groups  and  individuals  who  either  can- 
iwt  afford  professional  constiltants  or  who 


desire  types  of  assistance  not  ordinarily  avail- 
able. 

Bartering  for  goods  and  services  will  be- 
come more  common  outside  chain  stores, 
corporations  and  other  large  Institutions. 
This  will  become  more  common  partIc\Uarly 
among  Individuals  and  will  iisually  Involve 
at  least  part  of  the  exchange  In  service  such 
as  house-  or  apartment-painting,  different 
kinds  of  cooking,  story-telling,  music  lessons, 
clothes-making,  family-mediating.  Interior- 
decoration  advising,  money  management, 
and  so  on.  Both  bartering  and  consulting 
will  become  a  major  way  in  which  unrelated 
young  and  elderly  people  interact. 

Both  the  interest  in  second  careen  and 
the  dlvereiflcatlon  of  leisure  time  Interests 
will  generate  increasing  demand  for  re- 
sponse from  the  formal  educational  system. 
Even  now.  adult  continuing  education  Is  ex- 
{jeriencing  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
more  than  career  advancement  or  refresher 
courses.  If  the  push  to  move  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  systems  more  heavily 
Into  career  education  and  work-study  pro- 
gram's succeeds,  demands  on  adult  education 
will  increase  even  more  heavily  as  people 
return  to  the  educational  system  to  feed 
their  human  potential  as  well  as  their 
pocketbooks.  This  demand  will  be  particu- 
larly great  from  both  women  and  the  In- 
creasing numbera  of  men  Involved  In  home- 
making  who  will  see  their  spouse's  retire- 
ment as  a  natural  hiatus  in  which  to  begin 
a  joint  venture  of  some  sort,  or  simply  per- 
haps to  engage  in  new  pursuits. 

Because  of  the  Increased  amount  of  activity 
among  the  elderly,  they  will  be  less  isolated, 
less  segregated,  more  credibly  Integrated  into 
this  society  than  they  now  are.  What  will, 
of  course,  make  a  fundamental  difference  Is 
their  enhanced  political  power.  At  the  mo- 
ment, older  people  are  discovering  the  tre- 
mendous leverage  of  the  vote,  and  as  every 
disenfranchised  group  before  them,  are  be- 
ginning to  demand  with  greater  success  that 
politics  respond  to  their  needs.  Use  of  this 
leverage  coupled  with  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  population  they  will  represent  will 
give  them  a  political  voice  heretofore  un- 
Imaglned.  This  Is  likely  to  be  most  vocifer- 
ously exerted  at  the  local  and  State  levels 
which  are  more  easily  accessible  and  more 
directly  related  to  every  day  needs,  than  at 
the  Federal  or  national. 

Another  result  of  this  increased  activity 
will  be  a  reduced  need  for  nursing  homes 
and  institutions.  Some  form  of  national 
health  Insurance  will  enable  preventive 
health  care  to  become  common,  and  a  greater 
number  of  day  hospitals  will  flourish. 

Increasingly,  networks  of  unrelated  Indi- 
viduals of  varying  ages — probably  within  a 
ten-to-flfteen-year  range — will  form  out  of 
shared  Interests  and  friendships;  these  net- 
works will  be  fairly  fluid  and  of  long  dura- 
tion, sometimes  spread  out  geographically, 
and  their  members  will  rely  on  one  another 
for  help  in  times  of  trouble  or  crisis,  much 
like  the  extended  family  of  old.  These  net- 
works will  consist  of  an  a.ssortment  of  Indi- 
viduals and  households,  many  of  which  will 
be  mini-urban  communities  of  couples  and 
unrelated  individuals  pooling  durable  goods, 
operating  medium-scale  food  cooperatives, 
and  supporting  one  another  during  illness 
or  other  crises.  Materialism  will  not  be  a 
dominant  value  of  these  mini-communities 
and  networks,  and  their  standards  of  living 
will  perhaps  be  lower  than  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  but  they  will  be  relatively  self-suffi- 
cient and  independent. 

Some  form  of  national  health  insiirance, 
an  Integrated  social  security  system,  less 
stringent  retirement  and  (tension  plans,  plus 
Income  from  second  careera  and  consulting, 
combined  with  reduced  resources  necessary  to 
support  more  communal  or  cooperative  liv- 
ing arrangements  will  generally  mean  less 
flnanclal  concern  for  the  elderly  of  the  fu- 
ture. In  addition,  greater  value  in  the  society 


at-large  will  be  placed  on  decreased  waste, 
more  Imaginative  uses  of  what  already  ex- 
ists, and  the  greatest  iise  for  the  least  ex- 
pense. There  will  be  less  Interest  in  what  we 
now  call  conspicuous  consumption,  less  fad- 
rtli^tin^MM  In  clothing,  automobUes,  and  so  on, 
creating  circumstances  for  the  society  as  a 
whole  In  which  the  gap  between  the  Income 
of  the  elderly  and  the  Income  of  the  middle- 
aged  Is  substantially  less. 
-  Each  succeeding  generation  of  older  people 
will  have  lived  through  not  only  the  tremen- 
dous technological  changes  of  the  last  thirty 
yean,  but  more  importantly,  through  the 
quite  ftTTniging  attltudlnal  changes  and  re- 
verberations: the  Intense  challenging  of  all 
types  of  authority,  from  parental  to  admin- 
istrative to  religious  to  scientific  to  medical 
to  business  authority;  the  Black  movement, 
and  the  struggles  of  other  minority  groups 
as  well;  the  women's  movement;  the  sexual 
revolution;  experimentation  with  family 
structuring;  gay  liberation;  the  self-assertion 
of  handicapped  people;  the  decline  of  tradi- 
tional religions  and  the  rise  of  new  forms  of 
religion.  Including  the  spread  of  Eastern 
religions;  fragmentation  of  the  family;  en- 
vironmental concerns;  decline  of  public  con- 
fidence in  government  and  in  Institutions  In 
general;  these  are  some  of  the  major  changes 
we  have  experienced,  and  there  are  hundreds 
more. 

It  is  the  ability  to  adapt  to  change  and  to 
re-shape  It  that  will  characterize  the  elderly 
of  the  future.  These  attltudlnal  changes 
have  created  an  enormous  reservoir  of  Imag- 
ination and  venturovisness  in  devising  ways 
to  meet  human  needs  of  the  future.  Each 
succeeding  generation  of  the  elderly  will  be 
Increasingly  endowed  with  both  the  necessary 
skills  and  the  opportunities,  Indeed,  the  need 
to  use  them.  The  elderly  of  the  future  will 
wield  greater  political  power  than  ever  be- 
fore, not  as  Eldere  In  the  traditional  sense, 
but  as  political  activists  with  time  and  In- 
terest, whose  Judgment  has  been  tempered 
by  the  certainty  of  change.  New  forms  of 
unrelated  kinship  will  flourish  In  greater 
variety,  forms  which  will  include  the  elderly 
and  on  which  they  vrill  be  able  to  depend. 
Second  careen,  more  active  Involvement  of 
women,  more  serious  use  of  leisure  time, 
altogether  much  more  diverse  activities  can't 
help  but  make  It  true  that  we're  not  getting 
better,  for  the  elderly  even  today,  continue 
to  stand  as  living  testaments  to  the  Incredi- 
ble and  unknowable  potential  of  the  human 
being. 

This  vignette  of  the  future  for  the  elderly 
Is  certainly  appealing  and  probably  tainted 
by  my  own  vested  interest  In  the  subject. 
The  problenjs  which  the  elderly  face  today 
are  undeniably  real  and  hardly  likely  to 
vanish  In  the  face  of  a  distant  and  rosy  fu- 
ture. Getting  to  the  year  2000  means  going 
through  today  and  tomorrow  and  the  next 
day  and  the  next  year,  and  the  future  is 
shaped  by  the  fluid  course  of  decisions  and 
events  as  they  unfold  now,  as  we  make  them 
now.  While  the  Income  gap  between  the 
elderly  and  the  rest  of  society  may  diminish 
over  the  yean.  It  Is  real  now,  and  for  a 
significant  number  of  older  Americana, 
devastating.  They  can't  wait  for  the  future. 

As  1  mentioned  In  the  earlier  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  elderly  today  grew  up  and 
matured  In  a  world  rather  luillke  this  one. 
Their  expectations  for  their  old  age  were 
very  different  from  what  they  now  must  con- 
tend with.  There  was  relatively  little  In  their 
lifetimes  which  could  have  prepared  them 
to  deal  with  the  world  as  It  is  and  them- 
selves as  elderly  people  in  It. 

The  economic  problem  is  a  substantial  one, 
the  problem  of  social  and  physical  Isolation 
another.  No  adequate  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
tended family  has  yet  developed,  for  Instance, 
and  so  the  elderly  are  relegated  to  nunlng 
homes  and  institutions  of  all  sorts,  even 
State  mental  hospitals.  A  fortunate  few  have  , 
been  able  to  find  apartment  complexes  and 
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hoUli  which  provide  more  th*n  mere  houa- 
Ing.  but  this  U  not  yet  available  on  »  wide 
•Doufb  acale  to  be  »  vUble  alternative  for 
most  of  the  elderly,  nor  would  It  ever  be 
for  tboae  who  need  nursing  care. 

IncTMcingly  the  tempo  of  life  In  our  so- 
ciety u  adjAisted  to  fit  the  meteboUam  and 
vigor  of  younger  adiUta.  and  the  physical 
IsoUtion  of  the  elderly  simply  compounds  our 
general  thoughtlessness  regarding  their 
needs,  their  slower  but  still  quite  functtonal 
pece.  It  Is  in  this  thoughtlessness,  however, 
that  the  root  of  the  problem  lies,  for  the 
major  handicap  in  resolving  the  present 
problems  of  the  elderly  is  one  we  have  all 
given  ourselves:  we  have  simply  gone  along 
oomfortebly  aswimlng  that  things  would 
take  care  at  themselves,  or  at  least  that 
•omebody  else  would.  Lo  and  behold,  they 
haven't  I  And  we  have  very  secreUy  assumed 
that  each  of  us  would  not  ever  really  grow 
old.  so  why  think  about  It? 

Today  Is  yesterday's  future;  tomorrow  is 
today's,  nioee  of  us  who  woiUd  like  to  look 
forward  to  good  things  In  our  own  old  am 
must  realbss  that  the  future  begins  now  with 
the  care  and  attention  we  pay,  both  indlvld- 
uaUy  and  coUecttvely,  to  the  older  people  m 
our  midst  who  suffer  our  thoughtlessness 
our  exclusion,  our  myths,  our  neglect.  We 
can  have  the  future  we  want  If  we  are  wlU- 
Ing  to  take  reqionslbUlty  for  creating  it.  Now. 

(Address  by  Bepreaentetlve  Moms  K.  Udall] 
Posuc  PoucT  Aim  THK  PtTTURT  OF  Acmo 
I  would  like  to  think  that  this  Bicentennial 
Tear,  marked  by  celebration  and  reflection 
on  our  heritage.  wlU  also  be  the  time  that 
America  finally  becomes  aware  of  and  makes 
a  oomo^taMnt  to  end  the  last  and  most  per- 
]^nje  segregaUon  in  our  country.  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  thU  audience  what  that  Is 

In  a  country  that  seems  to  be  obsessed  with 
youth  and  with  sUylng  young,  the  problems 
«  theslderty  have  been  given  short  shrift 
xne  programs  we  developed  in  the  last  decade 

faUen  far  short  of  expecUtlons,  reflecting  our 

SiL^T^,,  «»'^'°>e«t  to  real  help  for 
these  21  million  Americans. 

The  problems  of  the  elderly  have  not  yet 
bWJome  a  popular  cause  like  the  Civil  Rlirhts 
movement  of  the  ao's.  or  the  Women's  Move- 
ment and  the  environmental  cause  of  the 
70s.  Their  problems  are  still  only  dimly  un- 
*jmood.  They  are  just  beginning  to  attract 
•ttontlon  among  the  bulk  of  citizens  and 
poUcy  makers. 

Tfceway  we  treat  our  older  citizens  in  this 
eountoy  is  like  certain  ancient  tribal  socle- 
aes,  where  a  person  who  became  too  old  for 
hunting  Mid  warfare  was  placed  ceremonlaUy 
on  a  raft  And  allowed  to  float  down  a  river 

In  modem  society  we  repeat  In  many  sym- 
B«lc  ways  that  ceremony.  We  who  partlcl 
^te  in  It  doubt  Its  vaUdlty.  fear  its  ImpUca- 
ttons  for  ourselves,  yet  yield  to  what  appears 
tobe  Its  necessity  in  the  pursuit  of  ouTlm- 
BMdUte  preoccupations. 

Th«»  must  always  be  a  Justifying  mythol- 
aSJ!^  ■  dominant  group  systematically 
disadvantages  a  less  powerful  minority.  In 
Ir!J*~'  V  '**'•  «»«^«loP«J  two  stereotypes 
UiiJK.  *"  ^"^  '^  neglect.-ser^ 

On  the  rae  hand  our  Images  of  old  age  are 
Uaaaawl  Images  of  the  beloved  and  tranquO 
«»5dpM»nU,  the  wise  elders,  the  serene  1md 
5»c«oos  white-haired  matriarch  dlspenslns 
irtJiJtom  from  the  kitchen  or  the  patrtarob 
trom  the  front  porch  rocker.  On  the  other 
SS^J^.W-lte  image  disparages  the  aged. 
«d  age  u  viewed  as  Irreversible  decay7de- 
erepltade  and  loss  of  mental  powers 

The  LouU  Harrts  poll  commissioned  by  thU 
ornnlmtton  found  that  younger  people  re- 

mueaUf  dapletad  group  watting  for  deatb." 
we  see  them  as  rigid,  querulous  and  resistant 
h!.°i^2?!;»f*'~7  *°*  ■uperflclal  In  InteUec- 
niai  activity;  and  almost  universally  senile. 
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Most  traglcaUy  of  aU.  these  stereotypes  are 
self-perpetuating.  Cut  off  from  the  society 
they  built,  their  self-esteem  undermined  by 
prejudice  and  discrimination,  too  many  of 
our  elderly  lapse  Into  patterns  of  despair  and 
decay  simply  because  they  are  afforded  no 
opportimlty  to  remain  active. 

Yet  we  need  not  look  far  to  flnd  abundant 
evidence  that  old  age  need  not  mean  physical 
and  mental  disability.  Hoyt  CaUln.  honored 
here  yesterday,  began  at  65  to  build  a  mxUtl- 
mllllon  dollar  enterprise  with  the  help  of  hla 
contemporaries.  The  artistry  of  a  Picasso,  a 
Casals,  a  Rubensteln  Is  not  cut  off  at  66.  The 
heroic  leadership  of  Winston  Churchill,  the 
humanltarlamsm  of  Albert  Schweitzer,  the 
moral  and  legal  brilliance  of  Holmes  and 
Black  and  Hand — all  reached  their  greatest 
heights  years  and  decades  beyond  the  age  of 
60. 

If ,  as  I  am  convinced,  the  age  of  cheap 
and  abundant  natural  resources  Is  Irrevo- 
cably over,  there  can  be  no  higher  national 
priority  than  the  full  and  creative  cultiva- 
tion of  our  human  resources — resotirces  that 
flourish  with  age  and  experience.  We  must 
heed  the  words  of  the  phlloeopher  Paul 
Weiss — himself  a  victim  of  age  discrimina- 
tion whUe  at  the  height  of  his  Intellectual 
powers— who  said.  "America  wlU  never  be  of 
age  until  it  knows  how  to  make  fuU  Tise  of 
Its  people,  no  matter  what  their  color,  sex 
or  years." 

Tet  the  men  and  women  who  brought  this 
country  out  of  a  shattering  depression  and 
a  cataclysmic  world  war  today  are  discarded 
by  society.  The  actions  of  their  President  tell 
them.  In  effect,  "We  have  no  further  use  for 
you;  we  cannot  afford  to  make  use  of  your 
talents  and  your  desire  to  continue  work- 
ing; we  cannot  afford  to  help  you  keep  and 
Improve  your  homes;  we  cannot  afford  to 
preserve  your  health;  we  cannot  afford  to 
keep  you  out  of  a  bleak  and  fear-ridden 
poverty." 

We  have  no  national  policy  for  enriching 
the  Uves  of  our  parents.  Worse,  the  patch- 
work of  weU-lntentloned  programs  which. 
In  piecemeal  fashion,  address  the  problems  of 
the  aging  have  been  poorly  planned,  under- 
funded, understaffed,  and  undercut  by  those 
charged  with  carrying  them  out. 

The  outlook  for  older  Americans  today  Is 
bleak.  It  Is  getting  bleaker.  And  It  cannot 
get  better  until  all  of  us— professionals  In 
the  fleld,  pcdlcy-makers  In  government,  the 
young,  and  the  elderly  themselves— look  be- 
hind the  stereotypes  and  Idealizations  and 
understand  what  It  means  to  be  old  In 
America. 


It  means  economic  hardship.  One  to  four 
Americans  over  the  age  of  86  lives  below 
the  official  poverty  line.  Another  quarter 
cannot  afford  the  official  "modest  but  ade- 
quate" standard  of  living.  Only  one  In  six  Is 
employed  at  even  a  part-time  paying  Job. 
Sixty  percent  receive  no  pension  benefits. 

In  this  poverty,  older  Americans  must  de- 
vote 80  percent  of  their  Income  to  food, 
shelter,  health  care  and  transportation- 
areas  where  prices  have  frequently  risen 
faster  than  the  national  mflatlon  rate  while 
Social  Security  "catch-up"  Increases  lag  a 
year  or  more  behind. 

Being  old  In  America  means  taking  the 
leftovers  from  a  health  care  system  that 
caters  to  the  young.  The  10  percent  of  our 
people  over  66  account  for  38  percent  of  the 
nation's  total  medical  bill.  Yet  Medicare— for 
aU  the  good  it  has  done— pays  less  than  40% 
of  the  medical  bills  of  its  reclplenu.  and  the 
pn^iortlon  has  been  declining.  The  strength 
of  the  medical  lobby  has  prevented  needed 
changes  m  the  health  care  deUvery  system 
perpetuating  needless  Inefflclencles  that  drive 
tee  costs  of  Medicare  skyward.  The  first, 
halting  steps  toward  such  a  change— the 
national  Professional  Services  Review  Coun- 
cU  set  up  to  determine  whether  services  paid 
for  by  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  medically 


necessary — has  not  one  member  with  a  baak« 
ground  In  or  special  knowledge  of  gerlatrlea. 
We  have  lengthened  the  lifespan  of  oar 
people  by  eliminating  many  of  the  'llnfiam  ct 
youth,  but  we  mask  our  faUure  to  addMM 
the  health  needs  of  the  elderly  by  aacrlb^ 
their  Ulnesses  to  "old  age",  and  by  puti^ 
the  elderly  out  of  sight  In  nursing  hooHs 
that,  as  periodic  Inveetlgatlons  reveal  n 
shockingly,  are  often  little  more  than  wait, 
ing  rooms  for  death. 

Being  old  In  America  also  means  llylng  In 
fear.  Urban  renewal  programs  too  oftenhavs 
destroyed  vital  neighborhoods,  and  thoes 
most  likely  to  suffer  are  the  black,  the 
brown— €md  the  gray.  With  limited  inooiM 
and  imcertaln  lUe  expectancy,  they  are  dnit 
off  from  mortgage  money  and  are  forced  Into 
other,  more  crowded  substandard  hoosbw 
further  from  their  families  and  from  eaam- 
tlal  commercial  and  governmental  services. 
Impoundments  and  red-llnlng  assure  ttiat 
there  are  no  f\mds  to  maintain  or  ImprovB 
these  neighborhoods. 

And  the  aged  are  the  easiest  targets  tot 
the  crime  Inevitably  bred  by  such  over- 
crowding  and  squalor.  In  1970,  more  thsa 
one  third  of  the  crime  victims  In"  the  DUtrtct 
of  Columbia  were  over  60.  A  study  mads  last 
year  Involving  elderly  residents  from  54  dif. 
ferent  low-rent  housing  environments 
showed  a  pervasive  fear  of  crime:  two-thlrts 
restricted  their  daytime  activities  In  some 
way.  and  69  percent  never  left  home  at  night 
These  are  some  of  the  problems.  There  an 
many  other.'^— a  transportation  system  that 
all  but  excludes  those  who  do  not  drive-  en- 
vironmental poUutlon  that  breeds  heart  aatf 
respiratory  disease;  nutritional  defldenclee; 
I'm  sure  anyone  here  could  name  a  donn 
more. 

Paced  with  prejudice,  with  ix)verty,  with 
disease,  with  fear,  aging  Americans  have 
sought  help  from  the  government.  They  have 
received  endless  reassurances,  countless  pi- 
ous expressions  of  concern.  But  the  seven- 
year  record  of  the  current  Administration 
demonstrates  no  more  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  the  aging  then  It  has  shown  to  the 
needs  of  other  disadvantaged. 

The  Administration  has  opposed  full  cost- 
of-living  Increases  for  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents; 

The  Administration  has  attempted  to  In- 
crease the  share  of  Medicare  bcnne  by  the 
elderly; 

The  Administration  opposes  National 
Health  Insurance  In  any  form; 

The  Administration  has  vetoed  attempts 
to  extend  and  expand  the  Older  Americans 
Act; 

The  Administration  has  frozen  subsidised 
hotislng  programs  and,  for  a  time,  entirely 
eliminated  the  most  successful  of  these  ef- 
forts. Sec.  202  housing  for  the  elderly; 

The  Administration  attempted  to  Increass 
the  price  of  food  stamps  from  23  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  recipient's  net  Income; 

The  Administration  has  failed  for  a  ysar 
to  name  a  director  for  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Aging; 

The  Administration  has  attempted  to  erect 
demeaning,  intrusive  barriers  of  red-tape 
at  the  door  of  Senior  Citizen  Centers; 

The  Administration  has  channelled  only 
4  percent  of  emergency  employment  funds 
to  the  38  percent  of  our  work  force  over  the 
age  of  48: 

At  a  time  when  economic  distress  deals 
most  cruelly  with  the  aged,  the  Administra- 
tion has  attempted  to  reduce  the  b\idget  for 
services  to  the  elderly  by  $2  bUUon; 

The  Administration  has  mishandled  the 
SSI  program  from  the  outset,  with  Inade- 
quate stafllng.  Insufficient  planning,  and  In- 
competent leadership— and  I  doubt  that 
there  Is  anyone  in  this  room  who  doeent 
expect  to  see  these  self-lnlUcted  shortcomings 
\ised  as  an  excuse  to  reduce  assistance  to  tb» 
destitute  and  the  disabled. 

In  many  ways,  the  problems  of  the 
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lefiect  wider  social  failures,  and  can  only  be 
eaiti  by  fundamental  reforms  in  our  social 
,nii  economic  Institutions.  But  we  should  In- 
^gt  that  these  changes  be  undertaken  with  a 
ipecial  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  old  people. 

We  must  shatter  the  myth  that  a  person's 
lodal  productivity  ends  at  the  age  of  66. 
A  few  moments  ago  I  mentioned  a  few  fa- 
mous Individuals  who  disprove  any  such 
contention;  to  that  list  we  can  add  more 
than  three  million  elderly  still  In  the  labor- 
face,  and  millions  more  who  make  non- 
eeoDomlc  contributions  through  volunteer 
work  or  family  participation.  There  Is  simply 
no  Justification  for  the  assumption  that  the 
■blllty  to  do  a  Job  is  necessarily  a  function 
ofsge. 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
give  every  member  of  our  society  the  chance 
to  perform  useful  work  through  the  Hawk- 
Ins-Humphrey  Equal  Opportunity  and  Ptill 
Employment  Act.  This  basic  right  of  social 
participation  must  not  be  cut  off  by  the 
turning  of  a  calendar;  neither  private  nor 
public  employers  should  be  allowed  uni- 
laterally to  Impose  mandatory  retirement 
upon  workers  still  capable  of  performing 
their  Jobs. 

To  the  great  majority  who  will  at  some 
time  choose  retirement  we  have  another  ob- 
ligation— the  duty  to  help  them  obtain  eco- 
nomic security  In  their  last  years.  It's  very 
Important  to  reassure  Americans  that  In  spite 
of  all  these  right  wing  scare  stories  we  hear, 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  Is  not  bank- 
rupt, and  It  Is  not  about  to  go  bankrupt. 
But  It  Is  also  Important  that  we  understand 
the  Implications  of  declining  birth  rates  for 
Social  Security,  and  that  we  plan  now  to  re- 
allocate our  social  resources  to  follow  shifts 
In  age  patterns  expected  for  the  future. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  get  more  people  contributing  to  the 
trust  fimd.  In  addition,  we  should  gradually 
increase  the  contribution  base  to  restore  the 
degree  of  participation  Intended  by  the  de- 
signers of  the  system  and  reduce  the  regres- 
slvenees  of  the  payroll  tax.  In  times  of  rapid 
Inflation,  automatic  benefit  adjustments 
should  be  made  every  six  months  rather  than 
annually,  In  recognition  of  the  inadequacy 
of  Individual  resources  to  cushion  the  blow 
of  enormous  price  Increases.  Partial  financing 
from  general  revenues,  as  contemplated  when 
Social  Security  was  created,  should  also  be 
phased  in  to  reflect  the  shared  Interest  of 
employer,  employee  and  the  public  at  large 
In  providing  for  the  elderly.  In  conjunction 
with  private  pensions,  full  employment,  and 
a  national  Income  maintenance  program, 
these  steps  can  help  achieve  the  vital  goal 
(tf  adequate  retirement  Income.  Social  Se- 
curity Is  the  finest  example  I  know  of  FDR's 
creative  leadership  In  the  SO's.  It  has  helped 
millions  of  Americans  since  It  was  estab- 
lished In  1936 — and  It  can  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  a  government  pro- 
gram that  does  work. 

Six  million  (dder  Americans  need  better 
housing  and  they  need  It  now.  We  are  In 
desperate  need  of  a  total  revamping  of  the 
hodgepodge  of  federal  housing  programs.  I 
*m  encouraged  that  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  Is  about  to  \indertake  a  thorough 
review  of  all  our  efforts  to  assure  decent 
shelter  of  our  people.  The  special  needs  of 
the  elderly  must  be  recognized  In  our  pub- 
lic housing  system  through  Improved  de- 
sign standards  for  both  general  and  Section 
303  projects,  elimination  of  the  deliberate 
bureaucratic  confusion  that  has  all  but  stop- 
ped public  bousing,  a  conunltment  of  re- 
wurces  to  rehabilitate  existing  homes,  and 
secure,  long-term  financing  to  enable  non- 
pn^t  groups  again  to  take  part  In  providing 
new  housing  for  the  aged.  These  reforms  will 
not  only  benefit  older  Americans — they  will 
belp  relnvigorate  our  construction  industry 
ud  wUl  benefit  all  of  us  by  helping  to  make 
our  cities  mora  Uvable. 

J^  efforts  to  reduce  crime  m\ist  focus 


on  protecting  the  moet  vulnerable  victims. 
Conununlty  support  systems  have  proven  ef- 
fective In  reducing  crime  rates  In  some  areas; 
they  should  be  expanded.  Planning  for  com- 
munity devel<^ment  must  assure  easier  ac- 
cess to  stores  and  mass  transit  for  the  elderly 
to  reduce  their  exposure  to  potential  assail- 
ants. New  housing  designs  must  pay  greater 
attention  to  security  for  public  areas  and  the 
prevention  of  burglary. 

We  are  going  to  have  National  Health  In- 
surance— If  not  In  this  Administration,  then 
In  the  next.  But  In  the  interim,  there  are 
some  Improvements  we  can  make  to  allevi- 
ate the  heavy  medical  bill  burden  now  borne 
by  the  elderly. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  basic  of 
health  costs  to  the  elderly  Is  for  prescription 
drugs — which  are  only  covered  by  Medicare 
when  the  Individual  Is  Institutionalized. 
Many,  therefore,  must  pay  (20-$30  a  month 
In  drug  bills — and  this  cost  should  be  cov- 
ered. 

We  can  also  make  some  changes  In  the 
Medicare  program  so  that  patients  won't  have 
to  pay  more  than  20%  coinsurance  which 
so  often  happens  now.  This  can  be  done  by 
going  to  a  system  of  participating  physicians 
who  would  abide  by  the  "reasonable  charge" 
determination. 

But  even  the  best  of  the  proposed  National 
Health  Insurance  proposals  persist  In  Ignor- 
ing the  distinct  needs  of  the  aging.  The 
health  care  needs  of  the  elderly  are  less  in- 
tensive but  more  chronic  and  continuous 
than  those  of  the  general  population.  At  the 
same  time,  their  social  needs  are  more  in- 
tensive and  more  acute.  Since  these  emo- 
tional and  social  problems  often  bear  upon 
the  aged  person's  eating  and  physical  habits, 
they  may  seriously  affect  his  health  and  In 
turn  his  need  for  professional  medical  at- 
tention. Our  priorities  in  establishing  na- 
tional health  ctoe,  and  In  making  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  operative,  should 
concentrate  on  preventive  and  curative  serv- 
Icee  so  that  fewer  will  face  the  prospect  of 
hospital  or  nursing  home  confinement.  Older 
Americans  fear,  above  all.  Institutionaliza- 
tion— and  we  should  do  everything  possible 
to  alleviate  this  fear. 

A  related  question  requires  our  attention: 
whether  it  is  appropriate  for  government  to 
finance  placement  in  proprietary  n\irslng 
homes.  The  answer,  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
no.  The  nursing  home  operator  seeking  profit 
has  a  constant  Incentive  to  reduce  patient 
services.  It  is  intolerable  for  the  government 
to  continue  to  subsidize — to  the  time  of  as 
much  as  $1.6  billion  a  year — that  kind  of 
trade  In  the  economics  of  misery.  The  sick- 
ening disclosures  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
tracing  the  corrupting  web  of  money  flowing 
Into  the  political  process  to  keep  the  opera- 
tors of  proprietary  homes  plugged  Into  the 
treasury,  leave  room  for  no  half-way  solu- 
tions. By  beginning  now  to  re -design  delivery 
systems  and  Improve  treatment  methods,  we 
can  phase  out  our  subsidies  to  such  estab- 
lishments while  assuring  time  to  develop  a 
system  of  nonprofit  facilities  geared  to  ex- 
tending the  independence  of  the  aged 
through  medical  and  social  support. 

The  policy  changes  I  have  outlined  are 
needed.  They  are  sound,  reasonable,  achieva- 
ble steps  toward  dignified,  humane  treat- 
ment of  our  elders.  But  even  If  they  were  all 
enacted  Into  law  today,  they  could  not 
achieve  much.  The  essential  element  of  Im- 
provement is  conunltment — conunltment  to 
carrying  out  these  policies,  commitment  to 
making  America  work  for  all  our  people — 
and  this  kind  of  commitment  simply  has  not 
been  demonstrated  by  those  charged  with 
serving  this  nation's  aged. 

Tlie  voice  of  older  Americans  must  be 
heeded  in  government.  The  National  Council 
on  the  Aging,  and  the  doaens  of  co-sponsors 
of  this  silver  anniversary  conference,  do  a 
superb  Job  with  tightly  limited  resources: 
the  Federal  Council  on  Aging,  established  by 


the  03rd  Congress,  provides  a  formal  means 
for  articulating  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  But 
neither  the  private  groups  nor  the  Federal 
Council  on  Aging,  established  by  the  93rd 
Congress,  provides  a  formal  means  for  articu- 
lating the  needs  of  the  elderly.  But  neither 
the  private  groupt;  nor  the  Federal  Council 
are  Involved  in  the  continuing  process  of 
policy  making  and  implementation.  Lacking 
adequate  authority,  their  voices  are  easily 
Ignored — as  we  have  seen  this  year. 

To  assure  continued  attention  to  these  Is- 
sues, and  to  give  the  President  Independent 
counsel,  there  should  be  a  White  House  ad- 
vocate for  aging  Americans. 

To  promote  attention  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  elderly  In  policy  formulation  and  im- 
plementation, there  should  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries for  the  Aging  in  Departments  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Labor,  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  with  the 
authority  and  accountability  necessary  for 
transforming  noble  sentiment  Into  concrete 
accomplishment. 

And  to  assure  that  all  the  elderly  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  political 
system  that  affects  them  so  directly,  we 
should  enact  post  card  voter  registration  this 
year.  Though  older  people  who  register  are 
among  the  groups  most  likely  to  cast  their 
ballots,  restrictive,  overly  technical  registra- 
tion laws  have  operated  with  particular 
severity  against  people  with  limited  income 
and  limited  mobility — a  double  biutlen  on 
the  aged  poor. 

Old  age  Is  the  last  and  most  devastatmg 
segregation  In  our  country.  But,  Just  as  the 
other  cruel  and  demeaning  forms  of  degrega- 
tlon  are  slowly  and  painfully  being  erased, 
older  Americans  are  rightfully  demanding 
their  Just  share  In  the  rewards  of  our  society. 
They  are  raising  their  voices  and  are  be- 
ginning to  be  heard.  It  Is  noteworthy — both 
m  symbol  and  In  substance — that  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  and  vocal  Congressional 
advocates  for  the  aging  Is  our  youngest  mem- 
ber, Tom  Downey  of  New  York.  And,  I  am 
Impressed  and  heartened  by  the  vigorous 
growth  of  organizations  committed  to  work- 
ing for  change,  committed  to  achieving  a 
better  life  for  this  neglected  class  of  our  peo- 
ple. Older  people  are  increasing  their  activ- 
ism, and  this  should  be  encouraged. 

The  French  philosopher  Montaigne  once 
said,  "I  speak  truth,  not  so  much  as  I  would, 
but  as  much  as  I  dare;  and  I  dare  more  as 
I  grow  older."  I  believe  we  will  elevate  the 
problems  of  the  aging  to  their  rightful  level 
In  the  order  of  domestic  priorities.  We  will, 
because  It  Is  right,  and  because  21  million 
older  citizens  of  this  nation  are  finally  de- 
manding It.  They  have  begiin  to  dare  more. 

RKUAMxa  OF  JoerPH  L.  Ratth.  Jk..  Qkm^ui. 
CoxrNsxL,  TiXsnnBfTTP  CoNrauorcB  ow  Cim. 

RZOBTS 

Distinguished  Chairperson,  Members  and 
nrlends  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging:  I  am  not  quite  sure  Just  what  I  am 
doing  at  this  luncheon  today.  Up  until  a 
oouple  of  months  ago  my  major  Insight  into 
the  problems  of  the  ageing  and  the  various 
classifications  of  older  pec^le  came  from  that 
famous  Holmes-Brandels  story — when  a 
pretty  woman  passed  them  on  their  daily 
walk,  Justice  Holmee,  then  00,  looked  over 
at  Justice  Brandels  and  sakl  wIstfuUy:  "Oh, 
to  be  70  again." 

Actually,  I  guess  what  explains  my  presence 
here  today  is  that  two  con-men  by  the  names 
of  Oesofsky  and  Hauaman  fasttalked  me  into 
an  address  on  the  civil  rights  of  older  peo- 
ple on  the  assumption  that  my  experience 
In  the  fields  of  race  and  sex  discrimination 
was  somehow  transferable  over  tun.  Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  reality.  A  oouple 
of  months  of  what  might  euphemistically  be 
called  thought  and  reeearch  has  convmoed 
me  that  the  similarities  are  quite  mmimal 
and  the  differences  many  times  greater. 

Yee.  of  course,  economic  distress  and  even 
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■urrlval  tbreaten  large  aegments  of  botti 
group*.  Tea,  of  ooune,  10%  at  our  population 
la  66  or  OTer  and  ooDslder«d  ageing  on  that 
fanciful  standard  without  historical  or  fac- 
tual basis  and  10%  of  our  population  is  also 
Black.  Tea.  of  course,  there  are  those  in  our 
aoclety  who  aulfer  from  the  bigotry  of  ageism; 
as  a  British  physician  revlawlng  the  book 
"Why  SurrtTe"  bluntly  auggested.  these  age- 
ists  turn  "almost  all  the  arms  of  bigotry  on 
the  old — ^thay  ara  tiraaome.  stupid,  different, 
not  to  ba  tmatad.  .  .  ."  But  I  can't  bring 
myaeU  to  baUeva  that  ageism  is  comparable 
in  any  aulMtantlal  degree  to  the  breadth  and 
intensity  of  Black  racism.  The  virus  of  age- 
inn  can  never  infect  the  body  politic  to  the 
degree  that  racism  did  and  does,  for  all  of 
ua  must  know  that  we  are  going  to  grow  old 
one  day  and  that  thoe  Is  no  occasion  for 
slashing  our  o«m  tires. 

Black  radam  la  a  poeltlTe  hostility;  ageism 
cornea  doaer  to  b^lng  a  negative  apathy. 
Actually,  the  raaolta  of  ^>athy  may  be  aa 
bad.  or  worse,  than  those  of  outright  hoe- 
tillty.  For  the  real  point  highlighting  the 
difference  between  the  civil  rights  of  the  two 
groups  la  that  the  status  of  Blacks  has  im- 
proved in  the  Twentieth  Century  and  that  of 
the  ageing  has  deteriorated.  Indeed,  I  won- 
der if  it  woxildn't  be  fair  to  suggest  that  the 
ageing  are  the  largest  Identifiable  minority 
whose  relative  situation  In-  society  has  de- 
teriorated in  this  century. 

The  Blacks  have  been  the  subject  of  a  legal 
revolution  over  the  past  25  years.  Our  gen- 
eration, through  legislation  and  court  deci- 
sions, has  transformed  a  legal  system  impos- 
ing segregation  of  the  races  and  generally 
discriminatory  against  Blacks  into  a  legal 
system  outlawing  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation and  providing  some  measure  of  legal 
favoritism,  though  not  nearly  enough,  as  a 
minimal  remedy  for  past  wrongs.  That  the 
legal  revolution  has  not  been  followed  by 
an  economic  and  social  revolution  wiping  out 
the  inequalities  resulting  from  300  years  of 
slavery  and  post-bellum  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination cannot  hide  the  mammoth 
strides  that  have  been  made. 

But,  as  Twentieth  Century  medical  science 
Increased  the  percentage  of  the  population 
86  and  over  from  4%  in  1900  to  10%  now, 
the  civil  rights  of  the  ageing  have  not  been 
oonespondingly  protected.  Congress  passed 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
In  1007  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  pro- 
hibiting "arbitrary  age  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment (and]  to  help  employers  and  work- 
ers find  way*  of  meeting  problems  arising 
from  the  impact  of  age  on  employment."  Tet. 
daq>lte  this  lofty  avowal  of  Intent,  Congress 
limited  the  half-hearted  protections  of  that 
law  to  persons  from  40  to  64. 

Nothing  could  have  been  a  clearer  himt- 
Ing  llcenae  for  dlaerlmlnatlon  against  per- 
■ons  66  and  over  than  that  Act  solemnly 
adopted  by  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
Sfeatea.  Likewise,  the  Social  Security  Uws, 
Initiated  In  the  Oreat  Depression  of  the 
IMOa  when  unemployment  waa  at  its  peak, 
praaaure  the  older  worker  to  atay  out  of 
the  labor  market  by  placing  a  limit  on  ^e 
Income  he  or  she  may  earn  without  in- 
clining a  redoetlon  in  benefits,  an  tnt^ti^^y 
of  reverse  dlaerlmlnatlon  where  earned  In- 
oome  from  honest  work  is  treated  leaa  favor- 
ably than  unearned  income  from  any  aource; 
attltough  moderated  aomewliat  by  the  SB.I. 
program,  aocial  security  remains  a  aerious 
force  againat  the  working  aged.  The  pro- 
liferating atatutea  and  rulea  mandating  re- 
tlnmant  at  varying  agea  require  people 
ready,  able  and  willing  to  work  to  leave  their 
Joba,  with  the  result  all  too  often  of  psycho- 
logleal  aa  veil  as  eoonomlc  dlaastar.  X<et  us 
fsee  It.  the  law  as  It  atanda  today  diaerimi- 
natea  againat  the  employment  of  the  aging. 
Strangely  aooagh.  the  Supreme  Court  haa 
asvar  beard  a  case  involving  a  ftti^itwigr  to 
a  Pedaral,  State  or  local  mandatory  retln- 
ment  rule.  (Private  mandatory  retirement 
plaoa  rales  different  legal  problama,  aa  111 


oome  to  in  a  moment.)  I  say  "strangely 
enough"  because  such  governmental  action 
appears  on  its  face  to  reject  a  most  funda- 
mental concept  of  our  Constitution  that 
every  person  shall  be  treated  equally  under 
the  law  and  shall  have  an  individual,  not  a 
class,  determination  of  his  or  her  rights  In 
society — in  this  case  an  individual  deter- 
mination on  the  merits  of  his  or  her  Job 
capabilities  and  performance.  Judgments  on 
individuals,  not  group  assessments,  are  the 
fair  and  democratic  ways  of  doing  things. 
I  was  arguing  the  Issue  of  mandatory  re- 
tirement at  a  specified  age  versus  indivi- 
dualized determination  of  ability  to  do  the 
Job  with  a  friend  the  other  day.  He  thought 
he  had  driven  me  from  the  field  with  the 
argument  that  mandatory  retirement  age 
at  65  might  rid  the  labor  movement  of  some 
of  those  imdemocratic  union  presidents  he 
had  heard  me  talk  about.  But  that  misses 
the  point.  It  isn't  age  but  length  of  service 
that  endangers  union  democracy  and  maybe 
there  should  be  a  rule  directed  towards  in- 
suring institutional  democracy  by  providing 
that  a  person  has  to  resign  bis  or  her  posi- 
tion as  union,  corporate  or  other  institu- 
tional president  after  a  certain  number  of 
years.  This  would  give  democracy  a  chance 
to  function  through  new  elections  unfet- 
tered by  the  power  of  the  Incumbent  to 
maintain  his  ofDce.  Such  enforced  sabbati- 
cals, putting  the  reins  of  power  in  new 
hands,  older  or  younger,  might  help  demo- 
cratize a  great  many  American  institutions. 
After  all.  It  was  not  Tony  Boyle's  age  but 
his  dictatorship  growing  out  of  his  years 
in  power  that  led  to  the  murderous  condi- 
tions in  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Now.  at  long  last,  the  issue  of  mandatory 
retirement  Is  coming  to  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
for  argimient  and  decision  this  fall  or  win- 
ter. The  case  comes  up  from  a  federal  dis- 
trict court  in  Massachusetts  which  held  un- 
constitutional the  State's  50-year-old  man- 
datory retirement  age  for  police  officers.  Of 
course,  I  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  this  case  in  the  present  Supreme  Court, 
but  I  would  have  bet  my  bottom  dollar  that 
the  Warren  Court,  which  strengthened  civil 
rights  and  liberties  In  so  many  areas,  would 
have  required  Individualized  determinations 
of  Job  capability  and  outlawed  mandatory 
class  retirement  If  the  case  had  reached  that 
Court  10  years  ago.  It  is  a  tragedy  for  the 
present  and  future  of  the  movement  of  the 
aged  that  for  years  to  come  the  great  de- 
cisions involving  their  rights  wiU  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  most  conservative  Supreme 
Court  in  recent  history. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Mas- 
aachusetta  public  case  wUl  likely  decide  the 
vaUdlty  imder  the  Constitution  of  manda- 
tory retirement  rules  of  federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  and  of  other  institutions  where 
federal,  state  or  local  funds  are  utilized,  as, 
for  example.  In  the  case  of  private  higher 
education.  But.  as  I  already  indicated,  private 
mandatory  retirement  plans  raise  a  different 
question,  for  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendmenta  of  the  Constitution  are  directed 
by  their  terms  to  actions  by  the  Qovemment 
rather  than  by  private  persons  and  Instltu- 
tlona.  Whatever  the  Supreme  Court  rulea  in 
the  Massachusetts  police  retirement  case, 
there  is  power  in  the  Congress  to  outlaw 
such  mandatory  retirement  plans  by  both 
private  and  Governmental  agencies.  Con- 
gress, unlike  the  Supreme  Court,  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  strength  you  can  amaaa  at 
the  voting  booth  as  well  aa  by  the  strength 
of  your  argumenta  against  mandatory  re- 
tirement rules. 

Mandatory  retirement  Is  not,  of  course,  the 
only  slttjatlon  where  further  legislation  is 
necessary  few  the  protection  of  the  civil 
rights  of  the  aged.  The  64-year-oId  celling 
should  be  removed  from  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion In  Employment  Act;  the  Social  Security 
laws  should  be  made  leas  onerous  on  the 
working  aged.  The  antl-dlscrlmlnation 
amendments  to  the  Older  American  Act.  now 


in  conference  between  tha  Senate  and 
House,  provide  an  Immsdiata  focus  for  yow 
agencies.  So  does  dlaerlmlnatlon  in  adoptlona 
mortgagee,  credit  carda.  and  a  host  of  oth« 
areas;  so  also  the  myriad  of  problema  to. 
volvlng  nursing  homes  and  related  Issues  le. 
quire  legislative  attention. 

It  aeema  to  this  neophyte  in  the  problaos 
of  the  ageing  that  it  is  about  time  for  you 
gray  panthers  to  be  a  little  less  gray  and  a  lot 
more  panther. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  legal  assistance 
for  the  aging,  it  is  hard  to  determine  wheth- 
er one  can  properly  call  such  assistance  a 
civil  right.  There's  no  sense  wasting  time  on 
semantics  and  quite  likely  we  haven't  reached 
the  stage  in  this  ooimtry  where  either  med- 
ical care  or  legal  care  are  treated  as  cl»ll 
rights.  But  one  thing  does  seem  clear  even 
from  the  most  modeet  study:  Legal  aaalst- 
ance  to  the  aged  in  this  country  is  a  national 
disgrace  and  the  legal  profession  has  once 
again  been  found  wanting. 

The  special  need  of  the  aged  for  legal  rep- 
resentation  Is   quite   obvious.   It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  26%  of  older  Amer- 
icans live  in  poverty  and  an  additional  16% 
subsist  on  incomes  at  the  margin  of  poverty. 
Often  the  aged  live  In  isolation;  most  are  un- 
able to  pay  the  customary  high  legal  fees: 
many  fear  reprisals  if  they  assert  their  rights 
or  air  their  complaints  themselvee.  They  an 
badly  in  need  of  legal  assistance  with  wills, 
credit  problems,  recovery  of  loans  made,  mal- 
practice,   landlord-tenant    dilutee,    social 
security  problems.  For  want  of  legal  asstat- 
ance  the  aged  tend  to  overpay  their  federal 
income  taxes,  a  clear  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  aged  have  the  greatest  need  for  legal 
assistance  and  the  least  capacity  for  getting 
it.  One  of  the  worst  problems,  of  course,  Is 
the  technical  language  of  federal  regulatlona 
and   the  difficulties  of  the   aged   with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  in  the  areas 
of  disability  and  old-age  benefits.  Judicial 
studies   have  confirmed  this.  In  a  case  In 
the  federal  Court  In  New  Tork  some  time 
ago  the  Judge  noted  that  in  10  volumes  of 
federal  decisions  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration was  reversed  47  times  and  upheld 
only  27  times.  In  another  case  In  the  fed- 
eral Court  in  Pennsylvania  the  Judge  found 
that  the  government  was  reversed  75%  of 
the  time  in  a  3-month  sampling  of  reported 
cases.  Only  last  week  a  federal  appeals  court 
in  Richmond  reversed  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's  policy   of   refusing   hearing 
under  the  SSI  program.  With  this  kind  of 
record  where  the  claimant  apparently  has  a 
lawyer.    Just   think    what   happens   to  the 
aged  trying  to  handle  their  own  clatans  at  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  And  I  can 
personally  attest  to  pitlfiil  letters  and  phone 
calls  from  around  the  country  where  older 
persons  were  unable  to  obtain  legal  aaalst- 
ance  and  where  I  was  incapable  of  giving  It 
Sadly,  one  cannot  look  to  the  organised 
bar  for  help.  The  American  Bar  Association 
and  most  of  its  local  groups  are  far  too  busy 
representing  the  "haves"  in  otu'  society  to 
take  on  the  task  of  providing  legal  repre- 
sentation   for   the    "have   note."   One   can 
hardly  put  one's  hopes  for  help  in  the  area 
of  civil  rights  and  legal   representation  of 
the  aged  in  an  organlaztlon  which  continued 
its  own  color  bar  long  after  segregation  had 
been  outlawed  by  the  coiute  in  other  areas 
of  pxiblic  participation  and  which   Just  a 
couple  of  years  ago  supported  the  elevation 
of  an  unabashed  racist  to  the  highest  Court 
of  the  land.  Indeed,  only  very  recently  did 
the  ABA  even  set  up  a  Committee  on  the 
Ageing  and  that  Conunlttee  has  yet  to  be 
heard  from  In  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

Hope  for  the  future  must  come  from  new 
developments  in  the  legal  profession  flow- 
ing from  the  determination  of  Idealistic 
younger  lawyers  to  see  that  the  day  cornea 
when  there  will  be  legal  assistance  for  every- 
one, including  the  much  put-upon  aged.  One 
such  development  is  evidenced  by  the  grow- 
ing number  of  public  Interest  law  firms  aup- 
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pgfted  by  Foundations  and  others.  These 
finis  li»ve  done  great  work  in  developing 
oew  legal  principles  in  the  public  Interest 
,2)d  they  will  certainly  be  helpful  In  shap- 
ing the  law  towards  the  best  interests  of  the 
,getng.  We  cannot,  however,  look  there  for 
the  solution  of  the  day-to-day  needs  of  the 
ued  for  legal  representation. 

Prepaid  legal  services  is  another  new  de- 
velopment that  will  certainly  broaden  the 
pvameter  of  those  who  can  obtain  legal 
Mdstance  m  this  country.  One  very  fruitful 
trea  for  prepaid  legal  services  Is  in  union 
contracts  where  the  employer  will  be  paying 
put  or  all  of  the  premiiuns  for  legal  services. 
But  prepaid  legal  services,  hopeful  as  it 
appears  to  be,  is  in  Its  infancy  and  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  these  services  will  be 
available  to  retirees  as  well  as  the  active 
union  workers  themselves. 

The  greatest  Immediate  hope  for  legal  rep- 
resentation of  the  aged  comes  from  pro- 
grams like  the  one  presently  conducted  by 
the  National  Law  Center  of  George  Wash- 
ington University  for  the  elderly  poor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  federal  funds  and 
the  one  being  conducted  In  Sacramento  and 
Tola  Counties  In  California  with  county 
funds  derived  from  revenue-sharing.  The 
George  Washington  program  includes  both 
law  students  and  paralegals;  the  California 
program  includes  a  director,  three  other  at- 
torneys and  nine  paralegals.  Since  many  of 
the  problems  of  the  aged  are  highly  repeti- 
tlre  (wills,  leases,  social  security  regula- 
tions, etc.),  they  would  not  seem  beyond  the 
capabUltles  of  law  students  and  paralegals 
(which  Incidentally  can  be  older  people  high- 
ly sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  the  elder- 
ly). Legal  back-up  centers,  such  as  the 
highly-respected  Legal  Research  and  Serv- 
ices for  the  Elderly  and  the  National  Senior 
Citizens  Law  Center  can  provide  advice  where 
new  or  more  difficult  problems  are  faced. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  for  Legacare, 
a  nationwide  program  of  legal  assistance  for 
the  aged.  Such  a  Legacare  program  could 
be  funded  on  a  quite  reasonable  basis.  Stu- 
dents would  receive  credit  for  their  work. 
Paralegals  would  receive  modest  payments. 
Offices  In  storefronts  and  other  accessible 
places  might  be  made  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  community.  Back-up  centers  are 
already  available.  It  is  about  time  that  the 
outrage  of  an  unrepresented  segment  of  our 
society  be  brought  to  an  end  and  the  means 
are  at  hand  to  do  Just  that. 

Anyway,  that's  the  way  it  looks  to  this 
ancient  civil  rights  warrior.  I  have  Just  one 
more  thing  to  add  and  then  I  am  finished. 
On  January  3,  1976  I  become  a  senior  cltisen, 
and  for  such  years  aa  may  be  mine.  I  am  a 
recruit  In  your  ranks. 

AoDsiss  BT  James  R.  DtniPSON.  Admikistba- 
Toa/CoMMissioNEa,  New  Tosk  Crrv,  Htt- 
MAN  Resources  Admikistbatiok,  Depabt- 

MENT  OF  SOCIAI.  SEKVICEB 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today, 
ag  you  celebrate  one  quarter  of  a  century's 
dedication  to  enhancing  the  lives  of  older 
Americans.  I  believe  it  is  Indeed  fitting  that, 
at  this  25-year  mark,  we  who  are  Involved 
in  the  "helping  professions" — and  in  the 
provision  of  that  often  elusive  term  "serv- 
•<*8" — take  the  time  to  refiect  on  both  our 
past  accomplishments  and  failures,  as  well 
as  on  our  plans  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  time  of  Inventory  for  us. 
K  is  a  time  to  take  stock  of  our  assets  and 
abilities,  as  well  as  our  shortcomings.  It  is 
a  time  for  us  to  project  on  the  very  real 
needs  which  will  confront  us  in  the  next 
generation.  Many  of  us  Uved  through 
»nd  personally  witnesaed  aignlflcant  aocial 
change.  The  decade  of  the  depression.  The 
birth  of  social  security  in  the  SO's.  The  war 
yws.  The  industrial  expansion  of  the  60's. 
The  re-dlscovery  of  poverty  and  the  needa 
«  poor  people  in  the  eO's.  A  renewed  aware- 
ness, and  the  fragmented  promise  of  a  great 


Three  fourths  of  the  way  through  the  20th 
century,  on  the  eve  of  our  nation's  bl-centen- 
nial,  we  are  trying  again  to  solve,  or  at  least 
oome  to  grips  with,  old  problems  and  frus- 
trationa.  They  confront  men.  women  and 
children;  the  old  or  young,  black  or  white, 
comfortable  or  destitute,  who  collectively 
make  our  society  wtuit  it  is. 

I  wotild  be  dishonest  if  I  were  even  to  im- 
ply to  you  that  I  cotild  dig  into  some  magical 
bag  of  cerebral  tricks  and  pull-out  the  solu- 
tions to  the  pyramids  of  problems  which 
beset  us. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  two  line  poem  by  the 
late  Robert  Frost,  a  most  distinguiahed  older 
American,  (and  I  quote) 

"We  dance  round  in  a  ring  and  suppose- 
But  the  secret  sits  in  the  middle  and 

knows" 
I  think  that  it  is  this  very  secret — The- 
quest  for  ways  to  unleash  human  potential — 
that  we  seek!  ...  I  believe  It  Is  Imfkortant  for 
us  to  remember,  particularly  at  this  time, 
that  all  through  civilized  man's  struggle  for 
social  Justice,  the  providing  of  basic  human 
services  under  the  law,  is  only  a  child  of  this 
20th  century. 

Our  quarter-century  celebration  should 
underscore  a  clear  and  present  mandate.  We 
must  begin  to  fully  employ  the  fruits  of  the 
past  generation's  technologies  which  have 
prolonged  life.  We  must  devise  Irrefutable 
means  to  insure  the  best  possible  quality  for 
that  life.  We  define  social  services  as  any 
action  taken  on  behalf  of  an  individual 
aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of  his  or  her 
life.  In  a  very  real  sense,  such  action  makes 
the  difference  between  mere  existence  and 
essence;  for  while  the  mere  adequate  provi- 
sion of  money  can  sustain  life,  the  provision 
of  services  makes  for  a  better  and  more  satis- 
fying and  potentially  productive  life.  It  Is 
towards  this  very  goal  that  our  efforts  are, 
and  must  continue  to  be  aimed,  and  we  must 
make  abundantly  clear  this  message  to  our 
leadership  here  in  Washington.  We  must  de- 
termine that  the  programs  built  on  govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  assure  the  general 
welfare  of  all  Americans  will  not  be  reduced 
for  any  reason,  including  efforts  to  reverse 
inflation  and  to  affect  an  upward  turn  from 
what  for  many  is  an  economic  depression. 
New  York  City  is  not  unlike  most  major 
cities  in  the  UjB.A.,  with  its  vast  array  of 
problems  that  for  a  while  threatened  Its  very 
existence  as  a  viable  community.  It  is  Its 
growing  number  of  people  in  need  of  both 
financial  assistance  and  services  that  has  yet 
to  be  put  into  perspective  with  its  much 
heralded  fiscal  problems.  In  spite  of  these 
problems,  and  the  growing  limitation  on  the 
availability  of  funds,  we  have  begun  to  ex- 
periment with  new  and  promising  methods 
for  service  delivery.  This  Is  both  a  challenge 
and  a  responsibility  which  is  awesome  in  light 
of  both  the  sheer  numbers  to  be  served  and 
the  belief  among  many  that  New  York  City, 
indeed  that  this  nation,  cannot  afford  what- 
ever personal  services  people  need.  I  reject 
that  position  whether  it  la  proclaimed  in  New 
York  City  or  given  circulation  by  the  ruitlonal 
administration  in  Washington.  Maladminis- 
tration and  welfare  cheating  are  not  the 
causes  of  New  York's  fiscal  crisis.  Secretary 
Simon's  uninformed  diagnosis  notwithstand- 
ing. It  is  and  has  been  New  York's  commit- 
ment to  meet  human  need  and  to  meet  it 
for  people  neglected  by  other  states  and  the 
federal  government.  If  we  cannot  afford  to 
assure  not  only  life  to  people,  but  a  quality 
of  life  for  all  people  in  this  country,  we  don't 
deserve  to  glorify  our  two-hundred  years  of 
history  or  assert  our  leadership  role  abroad. 
Central  to  the  new  designs  for  service 
delivery  we  are  trying  in  New  York  will  be 
a  radical  reformulation  of  the  relationship 
between  public  and  private  agencies  which 
exist  to  provide  these  services.  There  also  will 
be  complete  restructuring  of  social  services, 
emphasizing  and  moving  toward  realization 
of  a  decentralized,  or  neighborhood  service 
delivery.  Much  of  this  approach  has  been 


adapted  from  the  concepts  of  neighborhood 
government,  allowing  i>eople  to  have  a 
stronger,  more  Infiuentlal  voice  in  defining 
their  problems  and  the  manner  in  which  pro- 
grams of  services  should  be  geared  to  their 
needs.  This  approach  reasserts  that  people 
have  a  right  to  participate  in  those  decisions 
that  affect  their  lives,  and  this  right  Is  not 
a  condition  of  age.  economic  status,  ethnicity, 
or  any  other  variable. 

There  is  not  time  for  me  to  here  develop  a 
total  socio-economic  profile  of  New  York  City 
for  you.  Unfortunately,  people  less  informed 
than  I  have  done  this  on  their  determination 
to  gain  support  for  their  belief  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  but  a  reeponsibility  for 
the  cities  of  our  nation  beat  described  by  the 
doctrine  of  benign  neglect.  Suffice  it  for  me 
to  point  out  that  over  1  million  persons,  ap- 
proximately one  out  of  every  eight  in  the 
City,  is  currently  in  receipt  of  some  form  of 
public  assistance.  In  addition,  our  SSI  popu- 
lation, and  our  marginally  employed  thou- 
sands, receive  supplemental  aid  through  the 
food  stamp  and  medicaid  programs.  These  in- 
come support  programs  cost  New  York  City 
$1  billion  and  this  cost  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  much  publicized  fiscal  crisis 
that  faces  our  City — a  crisis  that  is  bound  to 
beset  every  City  that  continues  to  subsidize 
the  federal  government  in  dealing  with  a 
problem  that  Is  a  national  one — not  one  that 
belongs  to  any  City  or  State! 

It  Is  not  a  rosy  picture.  It  is  particularly 
shameful  when  we  look  at  the  plight  of  older 
New  Yorkers,  the  segment  of  our  population 
which  has  most  suffered  from  crippling  In- 
flation, rising  crime  rates,  and  unscrupulous 
proprietors  of  institutional  care,  to  the  con- 
fusing and  often  demeaning  character  of  leg- 
islation and  programs  which  are,  ironically 
or  perhaps  simply  politically,  designed  to 
help  them. 

Perhaps  it  Is  illuminating  to  realize  that 
in  a  "modem"  capitalistic  society  such  as 
ours,  once  a  person  is  no  longer  able  to  work, 
or  is  forced  to  retire,  he  is  deemed  "economi- 
cally unproductive"  by  society.  He  is  then  de- 
posited, along  with  welfare  recipients  and 
disabled  persons — in  short,  all  thoee  outside 
the  realm  of  "productive"  wage-earners — into 
an  inescapable  "pit"  of  those  deemed  by  so- 
ciety as  "dysfunctional"  or,  as  the  British 
say.  "superfluous". 

This  provokes  subtle,  but  very  real  harm. 
One  has  only  to  look  at  the  SSI  program  for 
confirmation.  There,  older  Americans  are 
lumped  together  with  the  disabled  and  blind, 
as  though  senior  age  Itself  Is  some  distorted 
disability  rather  than  a  new  phase  of  living. 
Older  Americans,  along  with  all  others  in  the 
imprisoning  "pit",  become  scapegoats  for  so- 
ciety's problems.  Public  attention,  in  the 
midst  of  the  severe  New  York  City  fiscal 
crisis.  Is  focused  on  welfare  dependents,  not 
on  dysfunctloning  systems  that  create  wel- 
fare dependends,  on  high  rents  Imposed  on 
welfare  recipients,  not  on  landlords  who  are 
free  to  demand  and  receive  pa3rments  far  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  housing  or  the 
services  provided;  on  Medicaid  patients,  not 
on  unscrupulous  medical  and  pseudo-medi- 
cal providers — a  whole  pattern  emerges  in 
which  "victims"  are  portrayed  as  the 
"viUaina" . . . 

In  New  York  State,  with  more  than  two 
(2)  million  people  over  age  66.  we  have  the 
largest  number  of  older  Americans  In  the 
entire  country.  Almost  one  half  of  these 
older  Americans  reside  within  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  City.  It  is  a  popula- 
tion that  has  continued  to  increase  yearly 
over  the  past  decade,  rising  from  7.8%  of 
our  population  in  1960,  to  almost  double  that 
figure  today;  with  34%  over  the  age  of  75.  It 
la  a  population  of  which  almost  80%  exists 
on  an  annual  income  below  $4,000;  where 
one-third  lives  on  leas  than  62,000  a  year.  It 
la  a  population  with  a  median  Income  slightly 
under  647  a  week  for  all  needa;  including 
rent.  food,  clothing,  and  personal  and  medi- 
cal care.  And  all  of  this  despite  the  fact  that 
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the  Bureau  of  Lftbor  Statistics  estUnates  that 
rent  alone  is  37%  higher  In  N.Y.C.  than  In 
other  uzhan  areasi 

In  the  ten  jrean  between  19ao  and  1970 
alone,  there  was  a  17%  Increase  In  persons 
over  see  66.  or  some  additional  184.000,  brlng- 
Ing  our  population  at  elderly  New  Yorkers  to 
well  over  one  million.  Half  of  them  live  alone. 
Almnat  all  mtist  somehow  manage  oa  the 
most  meager  of  Incomes. 

Despite  the  enormous  fanfare  surround- 
ing the  tntroductlon  of  the  SSI  program  In 
January  of  1974,  it  was  disclosed  one  year 
later  that  only  about  10%  of  the  City's  el- 
derly population  had  avaUed  Itself  of  this 
baneflt.  It  has  been  repeatedly  deoxmsijated 
that  tfderly  persona  are  the  least  likely,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  to  come  forward  and 
seek  pubUc  aid. 

I  do  not  have  to  doctiment  for  you  the 
shortcomings  and  Inadequacies  of  otir  pres- 
ent system  of  social  security.  Only  6  years 
ago.  In  1970.  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
the  Aging  reported  that:   (and  I  quote) 

"...  in  the  1970%  It  U  no  longer  eco- 
nomically necessary  or  socially  acceptable  for 
millions  of  Americans  to  live  In  poverty 
merely  because  they  are  old.  .  .  ."  The  Task 
'orce  went  on  to  docimient  how  in  1968  some 
4.6  mlUlon  older  persons  were  forced  to  live 
below  the  poverty  line.  Certainly  we  know 
that  with  the  enormous  .rise  in  prices,  and 
with  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
reached  65  since  that  time,  the  number  of 
older  Americans  living  in  poverty  Indeed  has 
Increased  dramatically. 

I  present  these  facts,  not  to  be  "gloomy," 
but  rather  to  emphasize  my  belief,  that  no 
"aerricm"  in  the  world  can  ever  replace  the 
value  of  an  adequate  and  Uveable  income  for 
any  Individual,  whether  old  or  young;  and 
to  shure  with  you  my  profound  belief  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  responsibility  to  assure 
that  this  very  basic  requirement  Is  sattefled. 

In  the  past  decade  older  Americans  have 
begun  to  acquire  the  sc^lstloation  to  make 
their  voices  beard;  to  recognize  the  enormous 
strength  of  their  vote;  and  to  "p\Ul  together". 
They  confront  leglsUtors  and  policy  makers 
not  only  with  their  demands,  but  the  wisdom 
of  eq>erlence.  They  ask  fulfillment  of  the 
years  of  great  expectation  of  the  capability 
OS  our  nation  to  meet  human  need  equitably 
and  hmnanely. 

I  cannot  stress  too  heavily  the  Importance 
at  older  Americans  exercising  their  peroga- 
ttras  at  the  ballot  box.  at  the  pcrilcy-dedalon- 
nwklng  table;  wherever  decisions  are  made 
0»*t  affect  their  lives.  The  provision  of 
asrvlMS  to  any  age  group  is  the  result  ol 
lagMattvely  mandated  programs,  determined 
at  the  Vsderal.  SUte,  and  local  levels  by  the 
oOeiala  whom  w«  elect  to  serve;  and  within 
that  context  it  la  a  political  decision.  It  Is 
tl>er>f ore  our  Job  to  see  that  they  do  in  fact 
rander  service  to  the  people.  It  is  a  reaponsl- 
bUtty  held  by  each  and  every  one  of  us 
prsBsnt  In  this  room  today.  But  It  Is  also  our 
rsaponstblllty  to  help  form  coalitions  that 
are  sophisticated  In  the  political  processes. 
OoaUttona  that  Insist  that  those  social  sup- 
ports required  by  aU  of  us  are  kept  at  the 
top  of  the  poUtieal  agenda. 

Otjiaiilwtlons  such  as  yours  have  Indeed 
l>a*  gnat  tmpetus  to  the  strides  which  have 
been  taada— In  raising  the  leveU  of  social  se- 
eurtty.  IB  the  paassge  of  Medicare,  and  in 
th*  csaatloa  of  nutrition  programs  and  oen- 
tsn  (leslgnad  to  meet  thsee  special  needs. 
But  let  m*  repeat  I  Older  Americans  have 
begun  to  vocalise  their  own  needs,  and  this 
Is  an  effective  fulcrum  for  social  planners  and 
practitioners  in  social  services. 

Mo  longer  can  w"afford,  or  dare  to  think 
In  terms  of  "what  do  they  need."  At  last  we 
have  begun  to  listen,  and  to  learn  how  we 
can  best  meet  their  needs — as  perceived  by 
the  consumers  of  such  services. 

This  Is  precisely  the  point  I  would  leave 
you  with  today.  We  In  the  service  professions 
arc  now  required  under  the  Law,  to  plan 


with  people,  and  not  for  them,  and  to  recog- 
nise the  right  and  necessity  of  recipient 
participation  in  selection  and  delivery  of 
services.  Not  only  have  we  begun  particularly 
to  recognize  the  enormous  value  of  the  ma- 
turity and  wisdom  of  older  fwople  in  service 
planning,  but  they,  in  turn,  have  begun  to 
recognize  and  utilize  their  own  strengths. 

In  writing  an  essay  on  his  work,  Robert 
Frost  once  remarked  that  "Scholars  and 
artists  thrown  together  are  often  annoyed  at 
the  puzzle  of  where  they  dlCer.  Both  work 
from  knowledge;  but  I  suspect  they  differ 
most  importantly  In  the  way  their  knowl- 
edge is  come  by"  ...  So  It  Is  with  social 
service  providers  and  otir  legislators,  and  It 
Is  a  dichotomy  which  we  can  and  must  seek 
to  eradicate. 

The  passage  of  Title  XX  In  the  Social 
Security  Act  has  at  last  provided  us  with  a 
number  of  new  freedoms,  and  new  responsi- 
bilities. The  first  time  In  history,  localities 
will  be  enabled  to  draw  up  their  own  local 
plan  for  social  service  delivery.  In  New  York 
City,  this  has  enormous  Implications.  We 
will  now  be  able  to  draw  up  neighborhood 
service  delivery  plans,  tailor-made  to  the 
Individual  needs  of  a  community  as  that 
community  sees  them. 

Thus,  we  must  significantly  add  to  ova  in- 
tensive effort  to  minimize  past  damage.  We 
must  take  decisive  action  In  the  planning. 
Implementation  and  Improvement  of  various 
supportive,  preventive  and  protective  serv- 
ices. "Hiat  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  al- 
leviating the  condition  of  the  City's  one  mil- 
lion older  persons.  The  services  mandated 
by  Title  XX  are  a  good  first  step  In  this 
general  direction,  because  they  Implicitly 
assume  a  basic  Integration  of  social  services 
at  the  critical  points  in  a  person's  life. 

.Central  to  this  planning,  is  the  simple, 
yet  profound  concept  of  the  Ecosystem.  It 
Is  a  concept  In  which  all  persons  and  Insti- 
tutions are  seen  as  interlaced  systems,  inter- 
acting with  the  galaxy  of  all  other  systems. 
In  It,  no  one  person  or  need  exists  In  a 
vacuum,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  social 
environment.  ITius,  In  child  welfare,  the 
housing  condition  of  the  family,  the  employ- 
ment status  of  the  parent,  school  factors, 
the  health  of  the  family,  all  become  Im- 
portant Integrated  system  to  be  considered 
in  terms  of  the  total  needs  of  the  child. 
Hopefully,  too,  this  "systems"  concept,  this 
Idea  of  the  inter-relatedness  of  all  parts,  will 
permeate  our  collective  consciousness.  So- 
ciety as  a  whole  will  then  realize  that  when 
we  demean  older  people — when  we  Ignore 
their  needs  and  Insult  their  Intelligence'— 
we  denigrate  ourselves,  and  forecast  how 
society  will  treat  us  when  we  reach  what 
should  be  In  reality  our  "Oolden  Years"  .  .  . 

A»  with  the  medical  profession,  and  its 
-  drastic  shortage  of  general  practitioners  and 
family  doctors,  we  have  begun  to  see  the 
very  real  need  for  the  iH'ofeaslonal  social  work 
"generallst",  one  who  can  practice  not  only 
on  a  psychological  or  casework  level,  but  on 
a  very  real  and  concrete  level,  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  various  systems  In  the  en- 
vironment that  affect  the  individual's  well 
being. 

What  this  concept  of  the  Ecosystem  will 
translate  Into  programmatlcally  in  N.Y.C,  Is 
the  Neighborhood  Service  Delivery  System; 
an  Independent  and  highly  flexible  network 
of  local  units,  geared  to  the  service  needs  of 
that  community's  population.  It  will  con- 
centrate on  the  needs  of  the  whole  person — 
from  the  time  that  person  walks  in  the  door, 
untu  the  point  at  which  all  his  needs  have 
been  met. 

Built  Into  this  concept  is  the  central  role 
of  the  Oeneral  Practitioner  or  Case  Manager. 
Besponsibillty  here  will  include :  formulation 
of  a  total  case  plan,  with  client  input  as  an 
essential  Ingredient;  referral  to,  or  involve- 
ment In,  the  appropriate  public  or  private 
service  provider;  and,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, follow-up  to  insure  that  all  the  in- 


dividuals' needs  have  been  met.  The  mmv.^ 
Important  feature  of  the  Neighborhood 
Delivery  Systems  is  the  concept  of  neighbor- 
hood saturation,  whereby,  everyone,  rsgiM* 
lees  of  ability  to  pay,  age,  or  other  factors,  be* 
comes  a  target  client,  and  Is  actively  soqgiu 
out  and  made  aware  of  existing  benefits  aM 
services. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  people  do 
not  come  to  a  place  Just  to  see  a  social  work- 
er, or  for  some  vague  kind  of  "counseUlng", 
They  do  ccxne,  and  will  come,  for  clearly  d»! 
fined,  recognizable  assistance  from  someoos 
who  can  be  helpfvU. 

The  model  we  are  currently  implementing 
is  therefore  a  "task-oriented"  approach  to  ths 
pervasive  service-delivery  problems  of  fng- 
mentatlon,  unresponsiveness  and  Inacceol- 
billty — in  short,  the  present  Jig-saw  pualt 
where,  too  often  one  cannot  bridge  tbs 
missing  pieces. 

The  client  In  need  of  services,  whether  It 
be  an  elderly  person  requiring  housekeeping 
services,  or  a  parent  concerned  about  hasard- 
ous  living  conditions,  will  be  assured  of  all 
services  through  one  single,  responsible  casa 
manager.  Assured,  too,  wlU  be  the  back-up 
support  of  the  entire  network  of  public  and 
private  agencies  which  exist  to  provide  thtsi 
needed  services. 

The  program  goals  are  not  necessarily  nev 
ones.  But  the  means  towards  these  goids, 
represent  an  Innovative  and  radical  approadi 
to  service  delivery.  Essential  to  the  ovetill 
Integration  of  the  Neighborhood  Service  De- 
livery System,  will  be  a  program  of  sound 
and  thorough  evaluation.  That  is  contrary 
to  the  past,  where  Judgement  was  so  out  of 
tune  with  reality.  It  was  like  the  Emperor 
Judging  a  singing  contest — he  heard  only 
the  first  finalist  and  promptly  gave  the  prise 
to  the  second.  The  evaluator  now  will  bt 
called  upon  to  periodically  examine  the  pro- 
gram and  constantly  will  be  called  upon  for 
suggestions  for  programmatic  improvement 

I  regret  that  we  do  not  have  time  today 
to  outline  all  of  the  Qew  programs  which  we 
hope  will  swell  the  "wave  of  the  future"  In 
delivering  needed  services.  Yet  I  would  men- 
tion two  projects  recently  Initiated:  Project 
CAUSE,  and  the  Lower  East  Side  Family 
Union  Project,  both  of  which  Involve  tbs 
Joint  co-operation  of  the  City  and  selected 
private  agencies;  and  both  of  which  foeui 
on  preventive  services  rather  than  on  trying 
to  affect  a  cure  after  the  damage  has  been 
done. 

A  number  of  Innovations  have  been  enacted 
In  the  field  of  child  welfare;  these  Include: 

(1)  The  creation  of  a  "parent-rights"  unit 
to  work  specifically  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  natural  parents  and  aid  In  the  return  of 
children  from  foster  care 

(2)  "Hie  creation  of  an  Ombudsman  In 
child  welfare  to  act  as  a  voice  for  natural 
parents  whose  children  are  in  placement 

(3)  Establishment  of  an  Information  and 
Referral  "Hot-Line"  aervloe  for  troubled 
adolescents. 

In  the  area  of  services  to  adults,  (and  I 
speak  here  of  both  the  public  and  private  sys* 
terns  of  service  which  co-exist  and  comple- 
ment each  other)  the  Social  Service  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  achieved  In  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  for  the  elderly.  How- 
ever, the  desire  for  more  progress  and  ex- 
tensions of  these  programs  Is  dampened  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  When  we  say  lack 
of  funds,  we  mean  specifically  federal 
funds.  In  the  face  of  the  double  digit  infla- 
tion which  has  occurred,  basic  funding  of 
social  welfare  programs  In  the  service  sector 
has  not  increased  since  1972.  In  spite  of  this 
freese.  New  York  City  continues  to  be  the 
exemplar  of  what  can  be  done  In  terms  of 
services  to  the  elderly. 

Our  senior  centers  grew  from  one  experi- 
mental center  in  1944  to  a  network  of  ant 
300,  Including  those  publicly  and  privately 
operated.  These   centers   now   provide  ovtf 
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ftOfiOO  lunches  a  month  to  elderly  persons 
and  offer  programs  In  consumerism,  arts  and 
oafts,  home  management  and  other  educa- 
tional covuses  designed  to  meet  the  goal  of 
ifif.<iufflclency  for  seniors.  In  addition,  the 
osnters  provide  concrete  services  that  assist 
In  helping  older  people  cope  with  their  dally 
problems.  They  also  offer  an  Important 
jotuoB  of  socialization  for  isolated  elderly; 
igkln,  often  the  difference  between  mere  ex- 
Utence  and  a  fuller  life. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  Is  a  senior  citizen  center  com- 
pletely staffed  and  administered  by  older 
persons,  with  outside  professionals  employed 
only  as  consultants,  or  for  special  needs. 

In  response  to  the  curve  of  rising  demand 
In  tbe  area  of  supportive  services,  we  expect 
to  aee  a  systematic  extension  of  such  pro- 
grams as  Homemaklng  and  Housekeeper 
Services  as  well  as  a  broad  expansion  of 
Home  Attendant  Services. 

At  tbe  present  time,  we  provide  home  care 
wrrices  to  nearly  14,000  cases.  That  Is  almost 
equal  to  the  nxunber  of  adults  In  residential 
csn,  most  of  whom  are  elderly  persons  with 
iitnittng  disabilities,  who  require  some  as- 
ristance  to  remain  In  their  homes  and  in 
their  commiinities.  This  Is  In  line  with  our 
itrong  commitment  to  keep  people,  whether 
cbildren  or  older  persons,  out  of  large.  Im- 
personal institutions  and  in  their  own  en- 
vironment. On  a  larger  scale,  it  is  to  utilize 
tbe  Systems'  Approach  we  spoke  of  earlier, 
doing  all  we  can  to  improve  that  environ- 
ment. 

How  well  we  accomplish  this  will  deter- 
mine bow  we  are  Judged  by  fut\ire  genera- 
tions. 

In  closing,  I  would  leave  you  with  the 
words  of  that  eminent  Joiimallst  of  our  time, 
the  late  Walter  Oppman,  who  long  ago 
wrote: 

"What  Is  left  of  our  civilization  will  not 
be  maintained,  what  has  been  wrecked  will 
not  be  restored,  by  imagining  that  some  new 
political  gadget  can  be  Invented,  some  new 
political  formula  improvised  which  will  save 
it  Our  civilization  can  be  maintained  and 
restored  only  by  remembering  and  redlscovi 
wing  the  truths,  and  by  re-establishing  the 
habits  on  which  It  was  founded.  There  la 
no  use  looking  into  the  blank  future  for 
some  new  and  fancy  revelation  of  what  man 
needs  in  order  to  live." 

I^t  us,  together,  remember  and  rediscover 
those  truths  in  building  our  better  now  and 
still  better  tomorrow. 

Statehxnt  of  William  Pothieb.  Member  or 
THx  BoASD   or  DmxcToaa,  thx  National 

COITNCIL    ON    THX     AGING,     PaXSIDENT,    NA> 
TIONAL   iNSlli  Ul'K   or   SSNIOS   CXMTBU   AND 

Dbktoh.  San  Fhancisco  SKMioa  Cnrm. 

San  Francisco,  Calit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  membmrs  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging:  My 
name  is  BUI  Pothler,  and  I  am  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  San  Francisco  Senior  Center  and 
Cbalrman  of  NCOA's  National  Institute  of 
Senior  Centers  (NISC).  I  thank  the  Com- 
mittee for  this  opportunity  to  present  the 
views  of  NCOA  on  the  stattu  and  needs  of 
Senior  Centers  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  describe 
Msfly  for  you  some  of  the  activities  of 
insc.  Founded  In  1970,  it  represents  more 
tt»n  a  decade  of  NCOA  activity  to  meet  the 
*Me^read  demands  for  expert  technical  as- 
itotance  required  for  effective  Senior  Oen- 
^Be  planning  and  programming.  Today, 
fnsc^  ever-expanding  constituency  Includes 
pnblic  and  private  agencies,  profeeslooals 
«y  volunteers— all  who  are  ooncemed  with 
developing  and  expanding  opportunities  for 
Older  persons.  NIBCs  broad  range  of  pro- 
^UQs  are  directed  to  the  creation  and 
KKmtb  of  Multipurpose  Senior  Oentera  to 
•■ure  that  meaningful  and  creative  serv- 
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ices  and  activities  are  provided  for  and  by 
tbe  elderly. 

NISC  has  just  completed  a  major  two-year 
study  of  the  Senior  Center  movement 
through  a  grant  from  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  Findings  from  the  NISC  Multipurpose 
Senior  Center  Research  Project  affirm  the 
role  of  the  Senior  Center  as  a  community 
focal  point  for,^  older  person  services  and 
activities.  Nutrition,  health  and  social  serv- 
ices plus  educational,  recreational  and  com- 
munity service  opportunities  are  made  ac- 
cessible and  available  for  older  persons 
through  Multlpurpoee  Senior  Centers  In 
thousands  of  conununlties  throughout  the 
country.  There  are,  however,  great  gape  In 
the  development  of  Multipurpose  Senior 
Centers.  In  rural  areas,  for  instance,  where 
services  are  particularly  sparse  and  accessi- 
bility a  major  problem,  there  are  great  num- 
bers of  older  persons  who  could  benefit 
from  Center  services;  yet,  theee  are  the  com- 
munities which  do  not  have  sufficient  local 
resources  for  such  programs. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Senior  Centers  In  this 
country  over  the  past  three  decades  Is  im- 
pressive. Yet,  this  is  an  achievement  that 
says  more  about  the  validity  of  the  Center 
concept  than  it  doee  about  society's  support 
of  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly. 

This  growth  has  not  been  In  re^wnse  to 
massive  federal  funding  because  little 
money  has  been  available  for  coital  build- 
ing programs.  It  has  been  a  self-help,  grass- 
roots, bootstrap  operation  from  the  start; 
to  a  great  extent  it  is  that  today. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  is  providing  new 
and  expcuided  c^portunltles  for  service  to 
older  Americans  and  many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  conducted  at  Senior  Centers.  But 
neither  this  act  nor  any  other  federal  legisla- 
tion has  provided  a  satisfactory  basis  for  get- 
ting Centers  built.  And  that  Is  the  problem 
for  Senior  Centers — Inadequate  funds  to 
build  a  proper  facility. 

Some  money  has  come  from  the  federal 
government  through  H.U J),  for  Senior  Cen- 
ters In  public  housing  projects.  In  most  cases 
these  community  facilities  are  for  all  age 
groups  In  the  project — the  "Senior  Center" 
becomes  a  few  token  rooms  set  aside  for  the 
elderly  in  the  community  building. 

The  lack  of  money  for  construction  is  the 
most  outstanding  constraint  affecting  the 
optimum  functioning  of  the  physical  facil- 
ity. Senior  Centers  have  proven  their  worth; 
they  have  survived  and  grown  strong  but  they 
have  facility  problems  and  no  satisfactory 
way  of  raising  funds  to  build  properly. 

The  best  Senior  Centers  In  the  country 
have  facilities,  furniture  and  equipment 
which  are  in  some  ways  less  than  adequate 
and  in  some  instances  totally  Inadequate. 
Two  out  of  three  Centers  are  too  small  to 
function  properly.  Even  when  the  overall  size 
Is  satisfactory,  some  of  the  rooms  are  too 
small  or  are  missing  entirely.  Theee  are  the 
rooms  needed  for  programs — the  Multipur- 
pose Room.  Lounge.  Kitchen  and  Craft 
Rooms. 

All  rooms  are  continually  pressed  Into  serv- 
ice; in  effect  all  rooms  become  "multlpur- 
poee" rooms  and  consequently  fall  to  perform 
well  In  accommodating  the  activities  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed. 

The  second  problem  is  quality  of  environ- 
ment: the  character,  i4>pearanoe  and  esthetic 
quality  of  the  Senior  Center.  The  design  of 
our  community  facilities  reflect  society's  con- 
cern for  its  institutions;  architecture  is  Its 
mlrr<M'.  In  the  case  of  Senior  CMiters  the 
reflected  Image  is  weak  and  aometlmes 
blurred.  It  shows  an  uncertain  attitude,  a 
hesitation,  an  unwllllngneas  to  make  a  full 
commitment.  How  does  the  quality  of  en- 
vironment among  Senior  Centers  compare 
with  that  of  our  other  community  facilities — 
our  parks,  our  Ubrarlea,  ovir  sehoolBr  It  com- 
pares poorly. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  beat  of  Senior 


Centers  are  unattractive  or  poorly  designed. 
They  are  not.  What  it  Is  saying  is  that  the 
level  of  quality  Is  not  what  it  could  be  or 
should  be.  This  level  of  quality  plays  a  vital 
part  in  the  Centers'  goal  of  enhancing  the 
older  person's  perception  of  his  own  self 
worth. 

TTie  Directory  of  Senior  Centert  and  Clubs; 
A  National  Resource  has  been  made  available 
to  each  Congressman  and  Senator  as  well  as 
to  select  Congressional  Committees  as  a 
guide  to  the  services  available  throughout 
the  country  in  such  community-based  pro- 
grams. This  directory  Includes  more  than 
twice  as  many  Centers  as  were  Identified  In 
the  original  1969  study.  Gleaning  over  the 
641  pages  of  the  directory,  one  sees  the  vari- 
ability of  the  programs.  Certainly,  not  every 
site  Is  a  Multipurpose  Senior  Center — a  focal 
point  for  service  delivery.  Yet  every  site  has 
that  pKstential. 

NCOA  makes  the  following  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  help  Senior  Centers  achieve 
that  potential : 

FIRST,  the  Congress  should  appn^riate 
funds  to  provide  Title  V  of  the  Old  Americans 
Act  with  the  means  to  do  the  task  It  was 
authorized  to  accomplish.  At  the  minimum, 
each  planning  and  service  area  should  have 
a  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  from  which 
service  delivery  could  be  coordinated — ^In  a 
sense  the  action  arm  of  the  Area  Agency  on 
Aging. 

Some  say  that  the  new  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  does  what  Title  V  was 
established  to  do.  It  does  not.  Title  V  was 
never  Intended  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Senior  Centers.  That  is  certainly 
needed  and,  of  course,  we  hope  that  Com- 
munity Development  funds  will  be  used  for 
construction.  To  date,  reports  from  across 
the  country  indicate  few  Senior  Centers  re- 
ceiving theee  funds,  somewhat  due  to  ad- 
ministrative regulations  which  restrict  these 
monies  to  public  agencies.  In  addition,  as  the 
Committee  is  aware.  Community  Develop- 
ment funds  are  properly  allocated  based  on 
local  community  needs. 

However,  in  many  communities  whl^  do 
not  qualify  for  these  funds,  there  is  a  large 
older  peculation  which  Is  in  dire  need  of 
such  support.  Unfortunately,  requests  for 
construction  of  Senior  Centers  In  theee  areas 
have  been  rejected  because  the  community 
as  a  whcde  is  declared  ineligible. 

Second,  the  current  focus  of  Title  V,  how- 
ever, is  too  limited — reflecting  a  major  limi- 
tation of  service  delivery  throughout  tbe 
Older  Americans  Act — ^no  support  for  on- 
going programs.  Emphasis  Is  on  new  projects, 
with  nothing  to  maintain  the  services  and 
activities  which  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  llfe-sustalnlng  to  millions  of  elderly  In 
America.  NCOA  urges  a  Part  C  tor  Title  V 
which  would  provide  assistance  to  oTtting 
programs  which  qualify  or  have  the  potuitlal 
to  become  Multlptirpose  Senior  Centers  by 
authorising  grants  to  sustain  aU  or  part  of 
the  ooets  of  staff. 

Third,  while  the  extension  and  ultimate 
funding  of  Title  V  remains  the  primary  route 
of  federal  support  for  Senior  Centers,  we  urge 
legislative  action  authorizing  Community 
Development  funds  for  nonprofit  Senior 
Centers  in  addition  to  those  which  are  pub- 
licly sponsored.  We  also  urge  the  Department 
of  HoTiBing  and  Urban  Development  to  en- 
courage support  of  Senior  Centan  in  the 
Community  Devel(vment  program. 

Fourth.  NCOA  urges  the  Administration  on 
Aging  to  encourage  Area  Agendas  on  Aging 
to  devtic^  servioe  oontraoti  with  Senior 
Centers  whenever  poeslble.  thua  reoognlxlng 
and  extending  the  oomprehenatve  aervloe  de- 
livery system  which  Multipurpose  Senior 
Centers  represent. 

Finally,  to  assure  more  consistency  In  qual- 
ity and  as  a  means  to  m»in».«n^  pro^njoB 
meaningful  to  the  community  and  to  older 
persons.  NOOA  proposss  the  development  of 
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for  Senior  Centers.  The  AdmlnJs- 
traUon  on  Aging  should  provide  support  for 
the  acoainpUshment  of  th»t  goal  beeauM  It 
would  be  sn  Important  step  forward  In  the 
ptoTlalaii  of  aemoes  for  older  people.  The 
Senior  Center  fltf  d  as  a  whole  should  asalBt 
In  the  development  of  these  standards  and  be 
Involved  subaequently  in  their  adoption  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  beet  for  those  who 
^•erre  the  best— the  older  people  of  America. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
SrAincsirr  or  Hobabt  Jackson,  Vxcx  Passi- 

DSNT,      TRK      NATIONAI.      COTTWCn.      ON      THE 

Acijfo,  Aim  Executive  DnwcroB,  Stephen 

SmrB  OsBiATEXc  Centbb,  Prujloelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging:  I 
am  Hobart  Jackson,  Executive  Director, 
Stephen  Smith  Oerlatrlc  Center  In  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  Vice  President  of  The  National 
Council  on  the  Aging.  I  also  serve  on  NCOA's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Social  Security,  Pen- 
sions and  Income  >Calntenance. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  Committee.  My  remarks  will 
focus  on  the  Income  and  employment  prob- 
lems of  older  people — the  Jurisdiction  of 
your  Subcommittee  on  Retirement  Income 
and  Employment. 

IKOOIIE 

Inflation  attacks  the  economic  security  of 
all  Americans,  but  few  would  disagree  that 
It  has  the  most  damaging  effect  on  those 
who  must  survive  on  fixed  Incomes.  In  re- 
cent months,  most  Americans  have  been 
faced  with  a  lowering  of  living  standards  due 
to  Inflation  and  recession,  but  many  elderly 
have  been  faced  with  real  suffering. 

Aliout  78  percent  of  elderly  males  and  92 
percent  of  elderly  females  are  not  In  the 
labor  force.  Their  Income  is  fixed  Social 
Security  and/or  pension  benefits  combined 
with  whatever  savings  they  have  been  able 
to  buUd  over  the  years.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Social  Security  payments  have  Increased  In 
recent  years,  these  Increases  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  unexpected  double-digit  infla- 
tion. The  elderly  are  partlctOarly  hard  bit 
by  this  Inflationary  spiral  because  those 
Items  which  take  up  the  bulk  of  their  tight 
budgets — food,  bousing,  medical  expenses, 
fuel  and  other  public  utility  costs — have 
suffered  the  highest  cost  increases.  The  aged 
spend  proportionately  more  of  their  Incomes 
on  food,  housing  and  niedlcal  expenses  than 
any  other  group  In  the  country.  A  report  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress concluded  that  the  impact  of  higher 
prices  on  lower  Income  consumers  was  about 
one-third  larger  than  on  other  consiuners. 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a 
sharp  reduction  In  poverty  for  persons  65 
and  older,  from  one  out  of  four  older  Amer- 
icans In  1960  to  one  in  six  by  1973.  Neverthe- 
leas.  the  elderly  are  still  the  most  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  age  group  since  the  pro- 
portion of  aged  living  in  poverty  (18.3  per- 
cent) Is  higher  than  for  any  other  age  group. 
The  majority  of  aged  persons  In  poverty  are 
wtxoen  living  alone. 

Many  more  older  Americans,  although  not 
considered  to  be  in  poverty,  do  not  have  in- 
comes sufficient  to  meet  a  modest  standard 
of  living.  Almost  half  of  all  aged  couples 
have  Incomes  below  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statlstlce  Intermediate  budget  for  a  retired 
couple  which  was  recommended  as  a  stand- 
ard by  the  1971  White  Bouse  Conference  on 
Aging: 

When  Congress  passed  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1966.  income  adequacy — "an  .  .  .  in- 
come in  retirement  In  accordance  with  the 
American  standard  of  living" — was  cited  as 
the  primary  goal.  Since  that  time  the  Social 
Security  system  has  t>een  improved;  most  re- 
eently  private  pension  plans  have  been 
strengthened  and  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Ineome  (881)  program  which  federal- 
laad  old  ace  assistance  has  been  established. 

At  tb*  tame  ttme  that  these  improrementa 
hmw  baen  made,  howwrcr.  inllatkm  baa  offset 


their  impact  on  retirement  income.  Social 
Security  Increases  have  lagged  behind  price 
Increases.  In  the  SSI  program,  recipients  in 
at  least  21  states  will  not  even  receive  the 
benefits  of  a  recent  eight  percent  C06t-6f- 
living  Increase  which  they  are  entitled  to 
along  with  other  Social  Security  and  SSI  re- 
cipients. 

Reduced  Social  Security  taxes  because  of 
the  recession  and  a  long-term  change  in  the 
population  mix,  have  generated  questions 
about  the  financing  of  the  Social  Security 
program.  NCOA  makee  the  following  recom- 
mendations in  this  area: 

Income  and  outgo  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  should  be  brought  into  balance 
within  the  next  few  years  and  maintained 
In  balance  over  the  long-range  future.  There 
is  no  need  to  achieve  a  close  balance  In  the 
present  recessionary  period  or  to  maintain 
such  a  balance  In  the  future  over  every  year 
or  short  period  of  years. 

The  suggested  measures  to  achieve  this 
goal  are: 

The  amount  of  parnings  subject  to  Social 
Security  taxes  and  counted  in  determining 
Social  Securltj  benefits  should  be  increased 
substantially,  as  of  1977,  from  the  present 
914.100,  and  from  then  on  adjusted,  on  an 
automatic  basis,  to  increases  In  average  wage 
levels.  An  increase  to  $24,000  in  1977  could 
be  expected  to  bring  the  Social  Security 
system  as  a  whole  (cash  benefits  and  Medi- 
care) into  financial  balance  for  the  next  sev- 
eral decades  without  an  Increase  in  the  tax 
rates.  ,, 

Beginning  in  about  1985  and  Increasing 
over  the  following  three  or  fo\ir  decades  un- 
til covering  about  one-third  of  costs,  a  con- 
tribution from  general  tax  revenues  should 
supplement  employer  and  employee  tax  con- 
tributions to  the  Social  Security  cash-bene- 
fits program.  The  general  revenue  contribu- 
tion should  begin  within  the  next  decade 
and  be  phased  in  gradually. 

In  order  to  achieve  more  adequate  Social 
Security  benefits  (and  supplemental  work 
income)  NCOA  recommends: 

An  Increase  in  the  amount  of  earnings  cov- 
ered which  would  lead  to  higher  future  bene- 
fits and  therefore  greater  economic  security 
for  workers  in  the  middle  and  upper  Income 
brackets. 

Oearing  benefits  to  total  wages  in  covered 
employment  Instead  of  to  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Thus,  as  standards  of  living  and 
levels  of  living  increased  for  the  working 
population,  the  retired  would  have  a  share 
In  the  Increases. 

Abolishing  the  premiums  paid  by  bene- 
ficiaries for  Part  B  Medicare. 

Increasing  the  amount  a  Social  Security 
beneficiary  may  earn  in  a  year  without  re- 
duction In  benefits  from  $3,620  to  $3,000. 

BUPrLElCXMTAI.  SECUElTt    INCOICE 

Turning  next  to  the  SSI  program — its  ob- 
jective for  the  elderly  is  to  provide  an 
adequate  standard  of  living  for  those  who 
do  not  have  income,  or  enough  Income,  from 
Social  Security,  pensions  or  savings.  It  pro- 
vides a  federal  "Income  floor"  for  those 
without  other  adequate  Income  resources. 
Experience  with  the  program  has  shown, 
however,  that  a)  although  there  are  some 
3.3  million  aged  persons  receiving  beneflts, 
there  are  still  many  aged  persons  not  receiv- 
ing benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  and 
b)  Implementation  of  the  program  is  re- 
ducing already  limited  beneflts. 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  bringing  all  eli- 
gible aged  person  into  the  program.  The 
National  Council  on  the  Aging  recommends 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration 
take  the  following  administrative  steps. 

rield  vlsita  to  those  potential  benaflciariea 
who  are  bomebound  and  unable  to  come  to 
local  88A  oOoes. 

Development  and  Implementation  of  a 
permanent  outreach  and  information  pro- 
gram to  Inform  potential  raeiplenta  of  their 
rightful  benaflta. 

To  proTlda  •  mora  adequate  Income  from 


881   beneflts,   the   Committee   recommante^ 
that:  —rvam 

States  should  be  mandated  to  pass  aloae 
all  coets-of-living  Increasee  in  the  fedenS 
portion  of  the  SSI  payment  by  requiiliif 
states  to  at  least  maintain  supplementattoa 
payments  at  June,  1975  levels. 

SSI  recipients  should  be  guaranteed  that 
SSI  beneflts  will  not  be  reduced  when  8o> 
clal  Sectirity  beneflts  rise. 

All  applications  for  SSI  Isenefits  should  lie 
processed  with  the  utmost  promptness,  pref- 
erably within  thirty  days.  The  present  |ioo 
advance  should  be  increased  to  cover  ths  full 
amount  of  the  standard  monthly  payment 
for  two  months,  and  the  present  provision 
for  advance  payments  on  the  basis  of  pie. 
sumptive  dlsabUity  should  be  broadened  to 
include   presumptive   blindness. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  authortajM 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  provide  a  permit 
nent  mechanism  for  ongoing  emergency  as- 
sistance, as  often  as  needed,  effective  wlthla 
twenty-four  hours  of  a  recipient's  applica- 
tion for  such  aid. 

The  use  of  an  ombudsman  at  the  state  at 
regional  level  to  respond  to  claims  that  la. 
dlvlduals  have  been  denied  benefits  to  whleb 
they  are  entitled  should  be  studied  and 
seriously  considered  for  use  in  the  program. 

PEIVATE   PENSIONS 

In  the  private  pensions  field,  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  pro- 
vides some  new  protections  and  guarantees 
for  the  some  30  million  employees  covend 
by  private  p>enslon  plans. 

Enforcement  of  the  new  pension  reform 
law  has  Just  begun  and  it  is  too  early  to 
assess  its  impact.  Studies  wUl  be  needed  (and 
some  are  provided  in  the  law)  to  detennloe 
Its  Impact  in  such  areas  as  the  employment 
(^portxinltles  of  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers, the  improvement  of  survivor  provisioos 
and  the  expansion  of  private  plan  coverage. 
The  provision  establishing  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  for  those  not  covered  by  oUter 
pension  plans  is  already  quite  p<^ular,  but 
there  is  little  information  if  the  additional 
requirements  provided  by  the  law  have  had 
any  effect  on  establishment  of  addltloud 
group  plans.  It  is  Important  that  additional 
plans  be  established  to  extend  coverage,  tot 
less  than  half  of  the  work  fwce  In  private 
Industry  Is  now  covered  by  retirement  plau. 

The  Committee  recommends  two  goali 
with  regard  to  private  pensions: 

Existing  pension  plans  should  continue  to 
be  liberalized  with  regard  to  such  features 
as  early  vesting,  portabUlty  between  em- 
ployers and  the  provision  of  survivor  bene- 
flts. 

The  establishment  of  new  pension  plans 
should  be  encouraged  so  that  coverage  would 
be  extended  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
workforce. 

Speciflc  legislation  and  other  recommenda- 
tions await  further  study  and  experience  un- 
der the  new  pension  reform  law. 

EMPLOTMENT 

Another  area  of  vital  concern  these  days 
to  all  Americans  including  the  nation's  older 
citizens  is  employment.  The  nation  Is  ex- 
periencing its  highest  unemployment  rates 
since  the  Depression.  Millions,  regardleas  of 
occupation  or  age,  are  suffering.  Middle-aged 
and  older  workers,  with  heavy  family  and 
financial  responsibilities,  tend  to  suffer  qie- 
clal  hardships  when  the  economy  takes  a 
downward  turn.  Men  and  women  over  40  ooo- 
stltute  almost  half  of  the  present  labOT  force 
and  more  than  a  fourth  of  all  unemployed. 
As  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  Indi- 
cate, they  undergo  longer  terms  of  unem- 
ployment than  younger  age  groups.  They 
tend  to  drop  out  of  the  labor  f<»^^  through 
discouragement  in  a  futile  Job  search.  Advo- 
cates of  a  broader  definition  of  unemplof 
ment  believe  that  present  flgurea— wbIA 
oategoriaa  diaoouraged  workers  as  not-in-tM 
labor  force — imderatate  by  a  considerable  «■• 
tent  the  true  tmemployment  rate.  MUkOa- 
aged  and  older  workan  ar*  often  TietlmB  ef 
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M  discrimination  on  the  i>art  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employment-manpower  service 
agencies. 

One  goid  of  a  national  employment  policy 
ibould  be  to  assure  continued  participation 
for  all  age  groups  since  it  Is  a  major  factor 
In  a  full  and  satisfying  life  style.  It  should 
tito  be  noted  that  periods  of  unemployment 
liave  serious  repercussions  In  terms  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  welfare  costs  and  Social 
Security  benefits. 

The  basic  premise  of  employment  and 
manpower  programs  from  the  inception  of 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  the  1930s  to  the 
categorical  manpower  development  and 
training  programs  of  the  1960s  and  the  pres- 
ent Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  approach,  has  been  that  all  Amer- 
icans In  need  of  assistance  related  to  employ- 
ment may  fully  participate  in  available  pro- 
grams. The  desired  outcome  is  free  access  for 
■11  individuals  to  the  Job  market  regardless 
of  age  and  other  possible  limiting  factors 
over  which  the  individual  worker  has  no  con- 
tnd. 

There  is  no  question  that  middle-aged  and 
older  workers  are  not  receiving  an  equitable 
■bare  of  manpower  services  through  the 
CETA  and  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  networks.  These  groups  of  workers 
lack  priority  in  these  systems — only  4  to  8 
percent  of  the  CETA  participants  are  men 
and  women  over  45  and  analysis  of  Employ- 
ment Service  data  reveal  that  middle-aged 
and  older  workers  are  less  likely  to  receive 
services  than  those  under  age  40. 

NCOA's  concern,  therefore,  with  the  cur- 
rent regulations  pertaining  to  CETA  Is  that 
they  in  no  way  guarantee  improved  status 
for  middle-aged  and  older  persons  in  need 
of  employment  assistance.  CETA  regulations 
must  be  established  which  assure  that  funds 
allocated  to  prime  sponsors  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed across  all  participating  age  groups. 

NCOA  recommends  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  Include  the  following  general  guide- 
lines and  speciflc  changes  in  revised  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  Title  I  and  II  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act. 

A.  Prime  sponsors  and  their  agents  in  order 
to  assure  fair  and  equitable  participation  of 
middle-aged  and  older  men  and  women  of 
all  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds  In  CETA 
programs  must  Include  within  any  state  plan 
an  analysis  of  the  universe  of  need  of  indi- 
viduals they  Intend  to  serve  by  age  and  sex 
categories.  The  following  groupings  are  sug- 
gested: Under  22;  22-39;  40-46;  55-66,  66 
plus. 

B.  An  appropriate  reporting  system  should 
be  standardized  whereby  Prime  Sponsors  and 
any  Subcontractor  can  report  comparative 
services  to  age  groups  on  a  monthly  basis. 

C.  Prime  Sponsors  shotild  see  to  it  that 
middle-aged  and  older  individuals,  familiar 
with  the  manpower  and  employment  needs 
of  workers  over  40,  are  Included  in  fair  pro- 
portions of  all  state  and  local  manpower 
planning  committees. 

D.  Any  Prime  Sponsor  with  responsibilities 
for  implementing  a  Title  n  Public  Employ- 
ment Program  must  develop  an  Afllrmatlve 
Action  Plan  to  accommodate  Individuals 
within  the  protected  group  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Employment  Act.  All  state  and 
local  government  and/or  public  employers  are 
now  covered  and  bound  by  federal  age  dis- 
crtmlnatlon  in  employment  legislation. 

K.  Middle-aged  and  older  workers,  by  rea- 
■MiOf  their  long  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
IJepartment  of  Labor,  should  be  regarded  as 
a  new  minority.  Each  Prime  Sponsor,  there- 
fore, shoiUd  bo  bound  to  submit  within  his 
Xate  plan  special  training  and  techmcal  as- 
<«tance  provisions  to  agents,  or  auboon- 
«actOTs  on  how  to: 


^^       the  needs  of  middle-aged  and  older 
wuiLers  within  a  community. 
Dwelop  outreach  capabilltiaa  to  bring  theaa 


older  workers  into  CETA  training  and  em- 
ployment programs. 

Develop  special  training  methodologies  and 
skills  conversion  techniques  for  middle-aged 
and  older  men  and  women. 

Develop  Job  placement  strategies,  in  co- 
operation with  other  employment  related 
agencies  (e.g.,  the  State  Employment  Secu- 
rity Agency)   for  those  older  individuals. 

F.  Appropriate  Prime  Sponsors  should  be 
informed  and  directed  by  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration that  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
supp<M^  all  Senior  Aide  programs  currently 
being  funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
through  national  contractors.  These  are  pro- 
grams of  demonstrated  effectiveness. 

O.  A  separate  title  should  be  established 
under  CETA  that  will  address  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  middle-aged  and  older  worker. 
Just  as  the  Job  Corps  has  been  established 
for  youth.  It  is  imp<»tant  to  note  that  al- 
though older  workers  were  specifically  men- 
tioned along  with  Indians  and  youth  in  Title 
m,  no  money  has  ever  been  appropriated  for 
this  group. 

MANDATOET    BEnEEMENT 

A  recent  siirvey  conducted  by  Louis  Harris 
and  Associates  for  NCOA  found  that  a  large 
majority  of  Americans  feel  that  "nobody 
should  be  forced  to  retire  because  of  age," 
and  a  smaller  majority  agree  that  "most 
older  pe<^le  can  continue  to  perform  as  well 
on  the  Job  as  they  did  when  they  were 
younger."  Yet  In  mld-1974  there  were  over 
four  million  unemployed  or  retired  persons 
&ge  65  and  over  who  wanted  to  work  but  were 
not  employed,  compared  to  some  2.5  million 
who  were  working  full-  or  part-time. 

NCOA  strongly  urges  that  fiexible  rather 
than  fixed  retirement  ages  be  adopted  by  em- 
ployers and  unions,  allowing  those  who  wish 
to  retire  early  or  at  the  "normal"  retirement 
age  of  65  to  do  so  and  allowing  others  to 
work  as  long  as  they  are  able,  perhaps  as  de- 
termined by  a  physical  examination  or  an  ob- 
jective scale  such  as  that  employed  by  the 
Industrial  Health  Counseling  Service  for  the 
last  four  years  in  Portland,  Maine.  The  fact 
that  not  all  employers  require  mandatory  re- 
tirement is  evidence  that  fiexible  retirement 
is  administratively  feasible. 

TTNrrED    STATES    EMPLOTMENT    SEHVICE 

To  Increase  services  to  middle-aged  and 
older  workers,  NCOA  recommends  that  the 
Manpower  Administration  mandate  that  the 
Older  Worker  Specialist  be  a  full-time  posi- 
tion at  the  state  and  local  office  level  and 
institute  a  system  for  financial  incentives  to 
local  offices  that  do  an  outstanding  Job  of 
plEbclng  older  workers.  In  addition,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  Manpower  Administration 
set  up  on  a  pUot  basis  an  employment  service 
based  on  the  40-plus  methodology  to  test 
techniques  and  procedures  for  adequate  serv- 
ice to  middle-aged  and  older  workers. 

SENIOa    COKICUNITT    SBEVICE    PEOJBCT 

The  Senior  Community  Service  Project  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  older  workers  oan 
adequately  carry  out  diverse  work  assign- 
ments. Involve  people  in  meaningful  rela- 
tionships, motivate  them  to  initiate  action 
on  their  own  behalf,  mobilize  community 
resources  and  generally  serve  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  consiuner  of  services  and  the 
agency  providing  the  services.  It  has  also 
demonstrated  that  the  program  participants 
measured  up  In  all  ways  to  standards  for 
younger  workers — and  often  exceeded  these 
standards.  8C8P  is  a  manpower  model  for  the 
older  disadvantaged  worker.  It  has  success- 
fullj^^uTled  out  Its  prUnary  mission  of  pro- 
viding meaningful  public  service  employ- 
ment for  older  workers. 

NCOA  believes  that  the  funds  available 
for  this  program  and  similar  ones  are  totally 
inadequate  and  that  steps  should  be  taken 
by  the  national  Manpower  Administration, 
local  prime  sponsors  and  national  contrac- 
tors to  eatabliah  theae  projecta  at  the  local 
level  on  a  permanent  baala. 
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NCOA  believes  that  middle-aged  and  older 
persons  should  be  assured  of  opportunities 
for  continuing  employment.  The  extension 
of  employment  opportunities  for  this  group 
and  the  removal  of  barriers  to  their  employ- 
ment remsUn  primary  goals.  There  Ls  a  need 
for  the  expanded  use  of  techniques  which 
have  been  developed  for  relating  the  func- 
tional abilities  of  workers  to  the  functional 
requirements  of  Jobs.  In  general,  functional 
capacity  and  not  chronological  age  must  be- 
come the  primary  employment  standard. 

PEE-ESnEEMENT   FLANNINC 

Planning  ahead  for  retirement  can  signif- 
icantly reduce  the  mistakes  and  frustrations 
that  accompany  a  trlal-and-error  approach 
after  retirement.  Problems  may  still  arise, 
but  the  individual  will  be  better  prepared 
to  copte  with  them.  The  three  critical  ele- 
ments are  opportunity  and  Incentive  to  plan, 
and  concrete  relevant  data  on  which  to 
base  the  planning. 

NCOA  recommends  that  the  Federal  gov- 
erimient  recognize  the  need  for  planning  and 
assume  a  partnership  with  educational  in- 
stitutions and  private  industry  by  funding 
research  and  training  programs,  sponsoring 
demonstration  projects  and  providing  incen- 
tives for  employers  to  pay  the  tuition  for 
appropriate  courses  as  well  as  setting  an 
example  as  a  model  employer  for  Its  own 
employees. 

SECOND  CABEEBS 

A  change  In  mid-life  from  one  Job  pursuit 
to  a  different  field  is  no  longer  considered 
unusual  in  our  rapidly  changing  society.  For* 
some  workers,  because  of  technological  dis- 
placement or  Involuntary  early  retirement, 
the  need  for  a  second  career  Is  a  neces- 
sity. To  fill  the  need,  career  oriented  educa- 
tional and  training  programs  should  be  de- 
veloped which  are  aimed  not  at  the  begin- 
ning worker  but  at  thoses  who  must  transfer 
from  one  career  track  to  another. 

WOKEN  AND  laNOBITIES 

Unemployment  and  poverty  among  middle- 
aged  and  older  single  women  and  members 
of  minority  groups  are  particularly  severe 
problems.  NCOA  urges  that  si>eclal  attention 
be  paid  to  the  employment  problems  of  these 
groups  in  Employment  Service  Job  develop- 
ment and  in  training  programs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan,  for  your  con- 
sideration of  our  views  on  these  matters. 

Statement  or  SmNET  Spectob,  Vice  Pbbsi- 
DENT,  the  National  Council  on  the  Aoino 
AND   Managinc   Paetneb,   Senioe   HOITSINa 
Associates,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the   House   Select   Committee   on   Aging:    I 
am    Sidney    Spector.    Managing    Partner   of 
Senior   Housing   Associates,   Cleveland,   and 
a  vice  president  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Aging.  I  am  also  the  chairman  of  the 
NCOA  Board  of  Directors'  Advisory  Conomit- 
tee  on  Housing.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  distinguished  commit- 
tee and  present  the  views  of  NCOA  on  those 
areas  which  are  the  primary  concern  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Consumer  In-    ' 
terests.   I   will   focus   my   remarks   on   two 
speciflc  areas — housing  and  energy. 

For  the  nation's  older  cltiaens,  housing 
costs  (including  rent  and  home  ownership 
expenses)  accoimt  for  36  percent  of  their 
incomes,  compared  to  23  percent  for  those 
under  65.  Although  it  is  true  that  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  aged  own  their 
own  homes,  the  increasing  costs  of  pn^Mrty 
taxes,  home  maintenance  and  Insurance 
have  aoared  in  recant  years.  In  too  nkany 
inatancea,  theaa  inflated  coats  have  resulted, 
or  threatened  to  raault.  in  the  loas  of  homes 
theaa  people  have  worked  all  their  lives  to 
maintain.  If  tbia  threat  to  the  Independent 
living  of  older  pec^e  is  not  soon  averted, 
increasing  numbera  of  the  elderly  will  find 
tbaoiaalTaa  without  auttabla  houidnff. 
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For  the  ag«d  penon  paying  rent  the  altua- 
tUm  iB  even  more  critical.  Not  only  are 
these  peofde  faced  with  the  same  rent  In- 
creaaee  ai  those  on  non-Oxed  Incomes,  but 
in  many  cam  the  elderly  pay  more  for  a 
great  deal  leas.  MUllons  of  older  persons 
live  In  dilapidated  or  substandard  housing 
IS  million  live  In  iinlts  without  baste  plumb- 
ing facilities  and  600,000  live  In  overcrowded 
housing  situations. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  point.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  with  the  moratorium  on  subatdlasd 
housing.  Instituted  In  the  last  several  years, 
the  need  for  suitable  housing  for  older  per- 
sons has  reached  critical  proportions.  Waiting 
lists  fbr  existing  low  and  moderate  Income 
Vwialng  for  the  elderly  are  extensive  and 
growing.  Hundreds  of  thnnsanrtB  of  America's 
older  people  are  farced  to  live  in  environ- 
nients  which  are  substandard,  too  expensive, 
too  dUBcult  to  maintain,  too  inefficient  for 
their  age  and  capacities.  (Mder  people  every- 
where find  it  difficult  to  luiderstand  why  a 
demonstrated  need  for  a  program  which  has 
been  singularly  successful — flnancjally  and 
sodally — should  be  suq>ended  and  unful- 
filled. Because  of  time,  because  of  special 
needs  with  age.  older  Americana  require  a 
special  priority  today. 

I  am  sure  this  Committee  would  agree, 
Mr.  Chairman  that  older  people  have  the 
right  to  make  independent  choices  of  their 
living  arrangements  regarcUess  of  their  cur- 
rent Income  situation.  These  choices  can 
Include  single  family  homes.  Independent 
i^MTtments.  congregate  facilities  and  reha- 
blUtatlve  centers.  In  all  instances  such  as 
housing  should  have  easy  access  to  senior 
center  activities,  health  services,  therapy 
programs,  nutrition  programs,  cultural  ac- 
tivtttea— aU  designed  and  Implemented  to 
maintain  independent  living  even  when  dis- 
ability occurs.  To  achieve  such  choice  all  the 
programs  of  low  and  moderate  income  bous- 
ing authorized  by  the  Congress  should  be 
used  fully  and  immediately. 

First,  of  vital  Importance  in  this  regard  Is 
the  full  in^jlementatlon  of  the  Section  203 
program.  Congress  has  authorized  and  i4>pro- 
prlatcd  substantial  funds  for  a  new  beginning 
of  this  very  successful  program  of  housing  for 
the  elderly.  The  Administration  should  ac- 
cept this  action  and  Institute  an  effective 
program  of  direct  financing  both  in  the  con- 
struction period  and  for  the  permanent  loan 
for  qualified  nonprofit  applicants.  Such  loans 
should  liave  available  to  them  a  special  set- 
aside  at  Section  8  subsidy  to  insure  that  low 
Incomes  will  not  bar  older  people  from  sult- 
aHa  housing.  This  is  a  priority,  major  action 
required  today. 

Seoood,  there  should  also  be  enactment 
and  execution  of  full  appropriations  imder 
the  Section  8  program  and  Section  236.  These 
programs  individually  and  in  combination 
could  generate  the  volimie  of  specially-de- 
signed housing  older  Americans  need  and 
require. 

Third,  a  substantial  program  of  special 
grants  to  senior  citizens  who  own  their  own 
homes  should  be  underway  on  a  sizeable 
basis.  This  will  permit  older  persons  of  mod- 
est incomes  to  \nipT<yn  and  rehabilitate  their 
own  hooMs  and  go  on  living  Independently 
in  neighborhoods  of  their  own  choice. 

To  make  these  programs  effective.  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  should  Insure 
the  following: 

That  more  than  sheer  shelter  is  required. 
xnrgmtly  needed  senior  centers,  adequate  nu- 
trition programs,  physical  and  occupational 
tbmnpj,  haaltb  programs,  cultural  enrich- 
ment programs,  etc.,  should  be  financed  by 
grants  rather  than  out  of  the  rents  of  resi- 
dents. 

That  the  administration  of  the  subsidy 
programs  must  be  realistic.  This  means  reas- 
■eabig  fair  market  rents,  construction  costs, 
methods  of  financing  and  speed  of  admin- 
istrative processing. 

That  new  construction  will  be  emphaslaed. 
Too  many  older  persons  live  in  homes  which 


are  too  cdd  and  too  Inefficient  for  tbem.  They 
require  having  arrangements  suitable  to  their 
age  and  physical  conditions  at  rentals  tuid 
prices  they  can  afford. 

Beyond  these  measures  there  is  a  great 
need  tar  a  new  investment  in  research  on 
the  physloal  and  social  aspects  of  housing  for 
the  elderly.  New  generations  of  older  Ameri- 
cans with  different  values  and  different  abil- 
ities will  soon  constitute  our  retirement 
populations.  We  need  to  evaluate  the  psat, 
conduct  resettfch  on  the  frontiers  of  our 
knowledge  and  develop  criteria  for  the  near 
future. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  should  be 
legislative  enactment  creating  the  Office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HUD  for  Housing  for 
the  Elderly.  The  field  is  so  large  and  so  Im- 
p<xtant  that  overall  policy  and  plaimlng 
should  be  centered  by  law  in  an  Assistant 
Secretary  with  trained  staff  to  Insure  effec- 
tive knowledge,  coordination  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  would  like  to  address 
another  area  which  NCOA  believes  should  be 
a  priority  concern  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Consumer  Affairs  because  It  is 
an  Increasing  problem  for  the  elderly  and 
the  entire  nation — energy.  A  limited  supply 
of  electricity,  natural  gas,  heating  fuel  and 
mot(»'  oil  at  inflated  prices  Is  potentially 
damaging  to  the  Uves  of  older  people,  as  well 
as  to  the  Institutions  and  programs  which 
serve  them. 

Ab  prlcee  have  continued  to  rise  in  the 
energy  area,  increasing  numbers  of  older  peo- 
ple living  on  fixed  Incomes  are  forced  to  de- 
cide between  heat  or  food.  Cost-of-living  In- 
creases In  Social  Security  and  Supplemental 
Security  Income  benefits  are  quickly  eroded 
by  Inflation's  Impact  on  energy  costs  alone. 

Already  inadequate  public  and  private 
tran^wrtatlon  become  either  too  expensive 
or  non-existent.  Before  the  energy  crisis, 
transportation  accounted  for  between  7  and 
11  percent  of  a  retired  couple's  budget.  But 
as  gasoline  prices  soen,  taxi-cabs  and  buses 
are  forced  to  raise  fares,  making  It  more 
difficult  for  those  on  a  fixed  Income  to  con- 
tinue an  adequate  tran^>ortation  allowance. 

At  a  time  when  the  cost  of  food  and  home 
beating  fuel  Is  also  escalating  at  record- 
breakljDg  rates,  the  Increase  In  public  transit 
fares  places  yet  another  strain  on  the  elder- 
ly's  already  flattened  pocketbooks.  In  ^Tect, 
there  simply  may  not  be  enough  money  in 
their  budgets  to  pay  for  all  these  Items  any 
more,  and  we  fear  that  trani^ortatlon,  which 
is  thought  of  as  the  most  expendable  item, 
will  be  omitted. 

It  U  true,  of  course,  that  more  fortunate 
elderly  have  not  had  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  their  limited  funds  on  tranqx>rtatlon, 
because  free  or  low-cost  transportation  has 
been  made  available  to  them  in  a  few  c<Hn- 
munltles.  But  even  In  these  places,  with  the 
gasoline  shortage  reaching  critical  propor- 
tions. NCOA  believes  that  the  older  person 
faces  a.  real  danger  of  being  left  not  only 
without  transportation  services  but  without 
a  whole  host  of  other  services  as  well,  such 
as  nutrition,  health,  employment  and 
recreation. 

Perh^M  the  most  critical  and  far-reaching 
effect  of  the  energy  crunch  on  service  agen- 
cies has  been  their  loss  of  volunteer  drivers. 
The  loss  of  volunteer  drivers  due  to  the  lack 
of  or  high  cost  of  gasoline  can  cripple  many 
programs  geared  to  serve  older  Americans, 
including  homemaker-bome  health  aide  proj- 
ects, escort  services  and  senior  centers  and 
food  delivery  programs. 

I  dont  have  to  tell  this  Committee  that 
reduced  heat  in  the  home  Is  especially  harm- 
ful to  older  persons  suffering  from  arthritis 
and  other  chronic  conditions.  If  the  cost  of 
heating  fuel  goes  any  higher  or  the  fuel  be- 
comes difficult  to  obtain,  the  health  of  the 
nation's  elderiy  will  surely  suffer. 

In  addition  to  personal  suffering,  the 
elderly  are  likely  to  see  a  reduction  in  bene- 
fits of  programs  designed  to  serve  them,  in- 


cluding those  authorized  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  The  appropriations  for  Uiess 
programs  fail  to  recognize  the  increased  costo 
for  lighting,  heating,  cooking,  transportatkm 
and  other  essentials  which  depend  on  tha 
energy  supply. 

To  avoid  or  alleviate  these  present  or 
potential  problems,  NCOA  recommends  that: 

The  development  and  implementation  (tf 
a  national  energy  policy  should  assure  that 
all  citizens  are  equitably  treated  and  that 
the  elderly  and  other  vulnerable  groups  are 
not  adversely  affected. 

The  use  of  any  gasoline  allocation  formula 
should  include  extra  supplies  to  agencies 
who  operate  elderly  transportation  services 
and  unrestricted  access  for  volunteer  agency 
drivers. 

Any  fuel  allocation  and/or  rationing,  if 
developed,  should  take  Into  consideration  tbe 
special  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Government  program  regulations  which 
restrict  relmbtirsement  of  drivers  shoxild  be 
periodically  changed  to  reflect  the  hlglier 
price  of  gasoline. 

The  appropriations  for  service  programs 
dependent  on  energy  resources  should  be 
increased  to  account  for  inflation  in  this 
area. 

The  Federal  government  should  institots 
a  program  of  low-cost  loans  for  houslog 
Insulation. 

Comprehensive  consumer  information  on 
energy  conservation  and  rights  should  be 
developed  for  the  elderly  and  effectively  dl^ 
trtbuted  to  them. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  these 
suggestions  are  useful  to  yoiir  Committee  in 
Its  significant  efforts  to  Improve  life  for  tlis 
aged. 

Statkicent  or  Bobebt  AHaxifs,  Mkmbb  or 

THZ    BOAaO    OF    DiaXCTOBS,    THX    NATIOMIL 
COUMCn.  ON  THZ  ACINO.  AKD  EXSCUTIVX  Dl- 

RXCToa,  MAToa'B  Omcx  fob  Skmiob  Cm- 
ZKNS,  Chicago,  Iix. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging: 

I  am  Robert  Ahrens,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Mayor's  Office  for  Senior  Citizens  in 
Chicago,  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
on  Aging  Board  of  Directors  and  chairman 
of  the  NCOA  Public  Policy  Committee. 

On  behalf  of  NCOA,  its  Board  of  Dlrecton, 
staff,  members  from  throughout  the  nation 
and  other  participants  in  our  25th  Annual 
Meeting,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  scheduUng 
of  this  hearing  to  coincide  with  our  annual 
meeting.  NCOA  has  long  supiHirted  the  •■• 
tabllshment  of  a  Select  Committee  in  tbs 
V£.  House  of  Representatives  to  deal  with 
the  broad  range  of  Issues  which  affect  the 
well  being  of  the  nation's  21  million  older 
citizens.  Therefore,  we  were  most  pleased 
when  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the  House 
voted  a  year  ago  to  establish  this  Committee. 
We  are  honored  that  you  have  Joined  us  oo 
our  26th  anniversary  and  we  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  Committee  for  the  work  it 
has  done  so  far,  and  for  Its  own  first  anni- 
versary which  is  approaching.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  in  the  future  to 
ensure  a  better  life  for  all  older  American. 

Following  my  prepared  statement,  you  will 
hear  from  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors— each  of  whom  will  focus  their  re- 
marks on  the  respective  Jurisdictions  of  your 
four  subcommittees.  In  addition,  you  will 
hear  the  views  of  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Senior  Centers,  a  majc 
program  of  NCOA. 

Aa  you  are  aware,  the  National  Council 
on  the  Aging  Is  a  private,  nonprofit  orgsntia- 
tlon  whose  membership  consists  of  individ- 
uals and  organizations  throughout  the  conn- 
try  who  serve  the  nation's  older  citizens.  For 
26  years  NCOA  has  provided  leadership  In 
the  field  of  aging  to  public  and  jvivate  sgen- 
cles  at  the  national.  sUte,  and  local  levals. 
We  continue  to  be  a  national  resource  for 
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planning,  information,  and  service  in  those 
areas  affecting  the  lives  of  the  nation's  el- 
derly population. 

First,  I  would  like  to  dlsctiss  brtefiy  some 
of  NCOA's  general  public  policy  concerns. 
We  would  like  to  stress  our  continued  strong 
support  for  the  Administration  on  Aging 
(AoA)  and  its  efforts  to  administer  effectively 
tbe  programs  authorized  In  the  Older  Anoer- 
Icans  Act  (OAA)  and  to  serve  as  a  focal  point 
st  all  levels  of  government  for  aging  matters. 
As  AoA  marks  Its  10th  anniversary  this  year, 
we  applaud  the  untiring  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  Commissioner  Flemmlng  In  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out  these  mandates. 

Tet,  I  am  sure  this  Committee  is  aware, 
Itr.  CHiairman,  that  throughout  its  history 
and  into  the  present  day,  AoA  has  been 
burdened  with  a  discrepancy  between  its 
general  mandates  and  the  resources  provided 
to  achieve  those  ends.  We  look  forward  to 
tbe  day  that  the  objectives  outlined  in  Title 
I  of  the  OAA — an  adequate  retirement  in- 
come, suitable  housing,  good  physical  and 
loental  health,  restorative  services,  employ- 
ment opportunities,  dignified  retirement,  op- 
portunities for  meaningful  activity,  efficient 
community  services,  benefits  from  research 
snd  personal  independence — can  be  achieved. 
To  date,  AoA  has  only  Just  begun  to  ad- 
dress Itself  to  many  of  these  problem  areas. 
We  further  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  administrative  structure  established  by 
the  1973  Amendments  to  the  OAA  can  work 
effectively  throughout  the  nation  to  coordl- 
nste  and  plan  comprehensive  services  for  the 
elderly  and  to  represent  their  interests  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

Second,  NCOA  has  recently  inaugurated 
k  major  program  to  alter  tbe  Image  of  aging 
In  America.  We  consider  this  effort  a  priority 
endeavor  because  Its  success  can  have  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  all  areas  of  public  policy  tor 
the  elderly.  We  have  eetabllshed  the  National 
Media  Resource  Center  on  Aging,  tbe  first 
major,  nationwide  effort  to  develop  greater 
public  understanding  of  the  diverse  charac- 
ter and  characteristics  of  older  persons  and 
their  vast  potential  to  contribute  to  tbe 
loclal  and  economic  growth  of  the  nation. 

The  first  product  of  the  Center  was  the 
most  extensive  study  ever  conducted  to  de- 
termine the  American  public's  attitudes  to- 
ward aging  and  tbe  aged.  Conducted  for 
NCOA  by  Louis  Harris  Associates,  this  study. 
The  Myth  oTid  Reality  of  Aging  in  America, 
documents  some  dramatic  findings,  especial- 
ly In  the  area  of  public  policy: 

97  percent  of  the  American  people  believes 
tltat,  as  the  cost  of  living  increases.  Social 
Security  payments  to  retired  people  should 
also  increase; 

81  percent  believe  that  the  government 
should  help  support  older  people  with  the 
taxes  collected  from  all  Americans;  and 

76  percent  believe  that  no  matter  how 
much  a  person  earned  dmrlng  his  working 
years,  he  shoiild  bo  able  to  have  enough 
money  to  live  comfortably  when  he  is  retired. 

NCOA  believes  that  this  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  for  such  prq^ 
grams  should  serve  as  an  impetus  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  initiate 
a  national  commitment  on  aging — to  achieve 
the  goals  outlined  in  Title  I  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  The  nation  has  the  resources, 
it  has  the  understanding  of  the  need,  and 
it  has  the  knowledge  of  what  to  do.  What 
is  missing  is  the  national  will — that  na- 
tional commitment — to  assign  a  high  priority 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
elderly. 

Ihiid,  extension  of  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  program  will  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Congress  In  the  coming  months.  Since  the 
Inception  of  the  program  NCOA  has  pro- 
vided technical .  assistance  to  public  and 
private  local,  state  and  national  agencies 
■wving  the  elderly  and  poor  on  how  they 
should  go  atMut  obtaining  their  "fair  share" 
of  the  allocated  funds.  We  were  pleased  that 
■Mlal  Services  to  the  poor  and  aged  was 


one  of  the  priority  areas  in  which  local  gov- 
ernments were  required  to  spend  their  funds. 
Yet  in  a  recent  study  the  General  Accounting 
Office  revealed  that  less  than  half  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  monies  authorized  for 
expenditure  by  the  local  governments  sur- 
veyed were  directed  specifically  to  programs 
to  Ijeneflt  the  aged.  To  compovmd  the  prob- 
lem, cutbacks  In  and  even  complete  elimina- 
tion of  categorical  programs  benefiting  the 
poor  and  aged  have  been  justified  on  the 
existence  of  general  and  special  revenue 
sharing  funds  to  take  their  place. 

It  is  clear  that,  without  additional  safe- 
guards in  the  legislation  being  drafted  to 
extend  the  program,  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
especially  the  elderly  poor  will  not  be  a 
significant  objective  of  revenue  sharing 
programs.  Therefore,  NCOA  urges  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  support  in  any 
legislation  extending  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  the  following 
provisions: 

A  restriction  on  the  use  of  general  revenue 
sharing  funds  by  both  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  the  eight  priority  areas  in  the 
ciurent  legislation. 

A  requirement  that  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments spend  no  less  of  these  funds  on 
social  services  for  the  poor  and  aged  than 
the  percentage  of  aged  and  poor  in  that 
particular  political  Jurisdiction  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  data. 

Fourth,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
elderly  are  not  a  homogeneous  group.  The 
character  of  the  older  population  includee  a 
broad  spectrum  of  needs,  talents,  capacities 
and  abilities.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
these  differences  which  p>o6e  some  problems, 
but  also  offer  great  opportunities.  There- 
fore, we  wish  to  stress  to  this  Committee 
the  unique  needs  and  potentials  of  the  rural 
elderly,  the  minority  aged  and  older  women. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  to  all  of  us  that 
to  be  poor  in  our  society  is  a  heavy  burden. 
But,  to  be  poor  and  old  places  evpn  greater 
burdens  on  tbe  Individual.  It  should  also 
be  apparent  that  to  be  poor  and  old  and 
non-white  is  a  triple  handicap.  And,  finally, 
to  be  poor  and  old  and  non-white  and  a 
woman  Is  to  face  almost  insurmountable 
burdens. 

All  of  the  problems  and  recommendations 
for  action  my  colleagues  will  outline  are  of 
special  significance  for  these  segments  of  the 
older  population.  Priority  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  minority  group  elderly  to  as- 
sure that  they  receive  programs  and  services 
which  are  geared  to  their  special  needs  and 
in  ways  compatible  with  their  c\ilttire  and 
preferences. 

Moreover,  NCOA  wishes  to  underscore  the 
fact  that,  for  an  older  adult  living  in  niral 
America,  the  problems  of  poverty,  isolation, 
poor  heatlh,  inadequate  housing  and  lack  of 
visibility  are  compounded. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  calls 
'  for  a  national  effort  through  the  voluntary, 
public  and  private  sectors  to  utilize  the  capa- 
bilities of  rural  older  adults  to  restore  them 
to  productiveness  and  to  expand  and  develop 
services  to  enable  rural  older  adults  to  enjoy 
a  life  of  dignity,  health  and  safety.  To  this 
end,  we  make  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

In  non-metn>p<ditan  society,  pensions  or 
annuities  are  almost  nonexistent.  Therefrae, 
older  adults  rely  on  social  security  benefits 
or  income  maintenance  programs  for  their 
only  source  of  income.  To  relieve  the  burden 
of  these  often  Inadequate  income  levels  for 
older  adults  In  rural  areas,  we  advocate: 

An  accelerated  effort  to  develop  rural  man- 
power programs  to  enaUe  older  adults  to  re- 
main self-sufficient. 

An  income  maintenance  program  tailored 
and  directed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural 
older  adult.  Such  programs  should  take  into 
account  the  traditional  multi-generational 
family  model  which  is  still  conunon  in  rural 
America  since  this  struoture  often  prevents 


older  family  members  from  receiving  full  in- 
come benefits  although  they  must  contribute 
to  the  family's  Income  in  order  to  avoid  im- 
poverishing them. 

An  effort  by  Federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  protect  the  Independence  of 
rtiral  older  adults  by  reducing  property  taxes, 
especially  those  of  persons  on  limited  in- 
comes. 

Noting  that,  in  1973,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  spent  only 
$7  million  out  of  $175  million  on  health  serv- 
ices delivery  in  rural  areefi  although  statis- 
tics show  that  approximately  140  rural  coun- 
ties in  the  nation  do  not  have  a  physician 
and  very  limited  auxiliary  health  services, 
NCOA  recommends  the  following: 

That  the  Federal  government  collaborate 
with  medical  schools  in  planning  for  special 
stipends  for  medical  students  who  make  a 
commitment  to  serve  in  rural  areas  (as  well 
as  other  delivery  areas)  following  their  train- 
ing as  well  as  field  placements  during  their 
training. 

ITiat  more  support  be  given  to  developing 
other  professionals  such  as  doctor's  assist- 
ants, nursing  and  medical  aides  to  provide 
supportive  medical  services  to  older  adults 
in  rural  areas. 

That  mobile  health  service  units,  mini- 
medlcal  clinics,  visiting  nurses  services  and 
emergency  transportation  services  be  devel- 
oi>ed  to  alleviate  this  serious  problem. 

That  more  emphasis  be  given  to  medical 
service  development,  linkage  of  auxiliary 
services  and  provisions  to  enable  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  services. 

Public  transportation  Is  virtually  non- 
existent in  most  rural  areas  and  medical  and 
social  facilities  are  too  distant  from  residen- 
tial areas  to  be  reached  by  taxi  or  by  walking. 
These  conditions  Immobilize  older  adults 
and  keep  them  from  making  social  contacts 
and  reacliing  professional  services.  NCOA 
would  recommend: 

That  the  National  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1974  be  re-examined  and  new  alloca- 
tions made  to  offer  more  than  token  assist- 
ance to  rural  areas. 

That  efforts  be  made  toward  ensuring  the 
full  development  and  utilization  of  volun- 
teer transportation  services,  mini-bus  serv- 
ices and  school  buses  during  "off  hours"  to 
fill  tills  transportation  gap. 

That  State  Public  Commissions  remove 
those  regulations  which  might  restrict  the 
implementation  of  transportation  programs, 
and  that  State  Agencies  on  Aging  be  pre- 
pared to  follow-up  such  action  with  recom- 
mendations of  transportation  programs 
which  would  benefit  the  elderly. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  substandard  housing 
reported  in  the  nation's  counties  is  in  rural 
areas;  one-fourth  of  those  dwelling's  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  older  adult.  NCOA  recom- 
mends the  following : 

A  major  national  housing  focus  directed 
at  rural  America  with  particular  emphasis 
given  to  the  housing  needs  of  older  adults. 
An  effort  to  broaden  the  programs  of,  and 
the  ^propriations  for,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  specifically  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  rural  America  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  tills  regarA 

Legislation  to  make  available  funds  for 
low-interest  rate  loans  for  major  home  re- 
pairs. The  development  of  community  serv- 
ices to  provide  minor  home  repairs  could  en- 
able many  older  adults  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence by  remaining  in  their  own  homes 
and,  for  many,  by  using  their  sUlls  in  car- 
pentry, masonry  and  plumbing  to  earn  extra 
income. 

Greater  efforts  by  planners  and  adminis- 
trators to  provide  social  services,  which  are 
so  often  denied  the  rural  elderly  because  of 
their  limited  mobility,  with  pubUc  ho\u- 
ing  projects  for  the  elderly. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  previous  em- 
phasis on  the  rural  elderly  should  not  in 
any  way  imply  that  we  are  not  cognizant  of 
the  real  problems  facing  the  aged  Uvtng  In 
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urban  America.  We  have  in  the  past,  and 
will  continue  to  place  special  emphasis  and 
energy  on  solving  the  problems  of  the  urban 
elderly.  These  special  areas  of  concern  in- 
clude bousing,  crime.  Income  maintenance 
and  the  coordinated  provision  of  social  serv- 
ices. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  NCOA's 
belief  that  In  a  democratic  society  the  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  a  public 
policy  responsive  to  the  needs  and  capacities 
of  the  nation's  older  citizens  Is  an  obliga- 
tion we  all  share.  While  that  responsibility 
rests  ultimately  with  our  elected  offlclals, 
NCOA  feels  that  the  voluntary  sector  has  a 
vital  educational  and  informational  role  to 
play  In  this  area.  Those  who  serve  the  elderly 
throughout  the  nation — whether  as  social 
workers,  doctors,  niirses,  educators,  admin- 
istrators, researchers,  volunteers  or  any  other 
essential  service  providers — observe  first 
band  the  needs  of  the  older  population  as 
well  as  the  effectiveness  of  programs  and 
services  designed  to  respond  to  these  needs. 
One  of  NCOA's  essential  roles,  it  seems  to  us, 
Is  to  serve  as  a  conduit  of  such  information 
to  policymakers  at  the  national  and  local 
levels. 

As  we  approach  the  nation's  200th  anni- 
versary. NCOA  remains  hopeful  that  con- 
crete advances  will  be  forthcoming  on  a 
ntmiber  of  priority  Issues  which  directly  af- 
fect the  lives  of  most  older  Americans.  My 
colleagues  who  follow  me  this  morning  will 
address  themselves  to  these  issues. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  elderly  them- 
selves, and  working  together  with  all  those 
concerned  for  their  wellbelng,  NCOA  will 
continue  to  encourage  the  development  of  a 
social  policy  responsive  to  the  nation's  older 
citizens.  We  are  confident  that  this  com- 
mittee can  and  will  play  a  vital  role  in  that 
development  and  we  look  forward  to  facing 
that  challenge  in  cooperation  with  you  in 
the  years  ahead. 

8TATKliZl«T     OF     MOTHEB     M.     BERNADETTX     DZ 

LoTTaocs.  O.  Cabm.,  Vice  PuesmENT,  Trx 
National  CoxmciL  on  thx  Acinc,  and  Ao- 
itiNiSTiAToaa,  St.  Joseph's  ICanok,  Tsum- 
Bxru.,  Conn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dlstlng\Ushed  Members  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging: 

I  am  Mother  M.  Bemadette  de  Lourdes,  Ad- 
ministrator of  St.  Joseph's  Manor  in  Trum- 
bull, Connecticut.  I  am  also  a  Vice  President 
(rf  The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  and 
chairman  of  the  Social  Services  and  Trans- 
portation Committee. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
appsar  before  this  committee  to  present  the 
views  of  The  National  Council  on  the  Aging 
m  the  Social  Service  area.  Tour  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal.  State  and  Comin\inlty  Serv- 
ices has  a  key  role  to  play  in  studying  and 
drawing  attention  to  a  broad  range  of  prob- 
lems which  directly  affect  the  well  being  of 
most  older  people — social  services,  nutrition, 
transportation,  crime,  research,  training  and 
sducatloD. 

First,  in  the  general  area  of  Social  Serv- 
des:  A  social  service  system  exists  to  help 
individuals  and  families  to  make  optimal  use 
of  the  rssouross  which  exist  to  sustain  and 
enhanrs  social  functioning  In  our  very  com- 
plex society  and  its  physical  environment. 
Social  services  are  needed  by  all  people  at 
some  time  in  their  lives  to  maintain  or  to 
attain  their  roles  as  soclaUy  or  economically 
productive  members  of  society,  and  to  effec- 
tively cope  with  their  environment. 

The  elderly  particularly,  because  of  their 
vnlnerabUlty  and  the  impact  of  their  prob- 
lems oo  family  and  society,  as  well  as  their 
lack  of  knowledg*  about  the  social  intsrvsn- 
tlons  which  ars  Dsedad.  rspresent  a  primary 
taigst  (or  social  ssrvioss.  in*  provlalon  of 
social  services  in  their  preventive,  supportive 
and  restorative  functions  can  provide  for  the 
individual  and  collective  needs  of  older  per- 
sona. 


Where  responsibility  rests  for  providing 
needed  social  services  for  the  aged  has  not 
been  clearly  defined.  Neither  has  account- 
ability been  clarified  nor  the  mechanisms 
for  this  developed.  P^erhaps  most  importantly, 
the  resources  which  are  provided  are  insufB- 
cient. 

Social  services  have  developed  in  three 
separate  systems,  one  private  profit-making 
one,  and  the  others  private-voluntary  and 
public.  None  of  these  systems  functions  ade- 
quately for  the  aged  and  the  separation  of 
the  three  systems  has  been  dysfunctional  to 
meet  all  needs  of  the  total  elderly  person. 
The  identification  of  this  group  as  a  ^>eclal 
category  to  receive  government  resources  has 
weakened  not  only  the  principle  of  right  to 
service  but  the  Integration  of  all  services, 
private  (profit-making  and  voluntary)  and 
public,  into  one  cooperative  system  which 
f\inctlons  effectively. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  is 
aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  wide  disparity 
which  exists  at  present  between  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  and  the  social  services  which  are 
provided  to  meet  the  greatly  varied  needs 
and  wishes  of  this  diverse  population.  No 
national  policy  now  exists  regarding  meeting 
the  needs  of  all  Americans;  this  should  be 
a  primary  goal.  There  should  be  a  public 
commitment  to  the  elderly  so  that  necessary 
steps  may  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  gap  be 
closed  between  service  needs  and  services  for 
Older  Americans. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks concerning  the  new  Social  Service 
Amendments  of  1975  (Title  XX)  which 
basically  represent  special  revenue  sharing  as 
applied  to  public  service  programs.  Unfor- 
tunately, Title  XX  does  not  mandate  the  pro- 
vision of  essential  services  and  omits  the 
specific  language  permitting  group  eligibility 
or  standards  for  adult  care;  it  does  not  de- 
fine strongly  what  constitutes  an  eligible 
service.  What  is  most  important,  moreover, 
is  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  coordi- 
nate this  social  service  program  with  other 
programs — private  and  public — which  pro- 
vide services  to  the  elderly. 

NCOA  has  continually  worked  for  Improve- 
ments to  Insure  that  the  current  delivery 
and  future  expansion  of  critical  social  serv- 
ices to  older  Americans  be  facilitated.  De- 
livery and  expansion  of  services,  however, 
is  not  enough.  NCOA  is  concerned  with  regu- 
lation and  means  to  insure  the  quality  of 
the  services. 

The  assumption  Is  that  there  will  be  little 
change  this  year  in  provision  of  social  serv- 
ices, and  the  present  pattern  will  continue 
until  review  and  planning  can  affect  new 
modes  of  implementation.  Since  Title  XX 
provides  for  public  review  and  comment, 
mechanism  for  utilization  of  these  to  maxi- 
mise for  the  elderly  are  essential.  In  this  way 
changes  may  take  place  In  direct  response  to 
service  needs  of  the  elderly. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  makes 
the  following  policy  recommendations  ac- 
cordingly: 

Title  XX  should  make  explicit  that  serv- 
ice* be  designated  for  the  elderly  specifically, 
BO  that  low-income  elderly  are  not  in  com- 
petition with  other  groups  for  services; 

Group  eligibility  in  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  adults  should  be  allowed  under  Title 
XX; 

Standards  which  ensure  quality  adult  care 
must  be  established  under  Title  XX.  Fund- 
ing to  ensure  enforcement  of  these  standards 
through  inspection  and  education  must  also 
be  forthcoming; 

Attempts  should  be  made  to  coordinate 
the  Title  XX  programs  with  other  service 
programs — private  and  public — ^whlch  serve 
older  people; 

Provision  of  services  under  any  law  is  use- 
leas  unless  knowledge  and  access  to  the  serv- 
ices is  made  readily  available  to  the  group 
which  needs  them.  Thus,  a  system  which 
will  provide  information  and  males  rstsrral 


for  the  elderly  to  link  them  to  servloes  k 
imperative; 

Transportation  is  a  means  to  bring  servloai 
and  older  people  together.  There  is  a  contin- 
ued need  for  the  development  of  mass  trans- 
portation and/or  diverse  mobility  systems 
which  are  responsive  to  the  unique  needs 
of  older  people; 

Levels  of  appropriation  for  services  shoxild 
meet  the  massive  needs  of  the  elderly.  In- 
sufficient funding  represents  tokenism  and 
resiilts  in  inadequate  servloes  and  blocks  ac- 
cess to  services; 

Second,  tran^wrtatlon  provides  a  link  to 
needed  services  for  the  elderly,  who  are  more 
reliant  on  transportation  than  any  other 
segment  of  the  population.  Yet  the  elderly 
are  least  likely  to  be  served  by  the  present 
transportation  system.  Most  transportatiOD 
money  goes  to  networks  serving  the  private 
automobile,  and  the  elderly  are  generally 
nondrlvers.  Where  transportation  Is  avail- 
able— and  almost  none  is  available  In  rural 
areas — the  elderly  either  can't  afford  It  or 
design,  routing  or  scheduling  make  use  of 
facilities  difficult.  Thus,  barriers  are  created 
to  service  and  employment  for  the  elderly, 
particulMly  the  elderly  poor.  NCOA,  there- 
fore, recommends : 

The  Federal  government  must  take  the 
leadership  in  increasing  the  mobility  of  older 
people  through  subsidization  and  promotloD 
of  free  or  low-cost  coordinated  accessible 
transportation  systems  with  special  atten- 
tion to  their  unique  needs.  Ultimately,  tlM 
responsibility  In  this  area  must  rest  with 
state,  regional  and  local  transit  authorltleB; 
The  provision  of  transportation  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  any  social  service,  welfare  or 
health  program  serving  older  people.  Any 
of  these  which  receives  subsidy  from  local, 
state  or  federal  government  should  Include 
transportation  as  the  vital  linkage  between 
the  older  person  and  the  service; 

Funds  should  be  provided  by  all  levels  of 
government  to  test  out  new  alternative  ways 
to  provide  low-cost  transportation  to  meet 
the  needs  of  older  persons  In  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  and. 

Older  people  themselves  should  be  actively 
Involved  In  the  planning,  policy  making  and 
development  of  transportation  programs 
designed  to  serve  them. 

Third,  in  the  area  of  nutrition,  inflation 
has  Increased  food  costs  alone  by  20  percent 
in  the  last  year.  Thus,  the  elderly  poor  aie 
forced  to  "pay  man  to  eat  less." 
NCOA  believes: 

■ntle  vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
should  be  fully  fxmded  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary support  for  the  Nutrition  Program  tar 
the  Elderly  which,  despite  its  success,  now 
reaches  only  a  minority  of  those  who  need 
such  supiport. 

The  food  stamp  program  needs  an  ex- 
panded outreach  as  well  as  an  Improved  ad- 
ministration in  order  to  be  of  greatest  value 
to  older  perscms. 

Information  about  the  influence  of  nutri- 
tion on  the  aging  process  should  be  Incor- 
porated into  all  health  education  programs. 
Such  programs  should  be  given  in  the  public 
schooU,  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  health 
education  ftmctions  of  the  proposed  national 
health  security  program,  and  be  a  significant 
part  of  Senior  Center  programs  and  of  other 
services  through  which  large  numbers  of  old- 
er persons  can  be  reached. 

Standards  for  nutritional  quality  for  food 
services  for  older  people  should  be  estab- 
lished at  the  federal  level  and  be  included 
In  the  licensing  and  Inspection  procedures  in 
every  state  and  community. 

Fourth,  crime  against  the  elderly  has  be> 
come  a  national  problem  and  disgrace.  TIM 
elderly,  and  especially  the  urban  elderly,  are 
the  most  vulnerable  victims  of  the  recent 
dramatic  increase  in  crime  in  America.  Mil- 
lions of  the  aged  are  virtual  prisoners  la 
their  own  homes,  self-conflnsd  victims  who 
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Xnr  even  going  out  In  the  streets.  The  qual- 
ity of  life  for  thousands  and  thotisands  of 
elderly  people  is  degraded  by  not  only  the 
existence  of  robberies,  assaults,  fraud  and 
rape,  but  also  by  the  threat  of  such  crime.  In 
s  recent  study  conducted  by  pollster  Louis 
Harris,  those  over  65  rate  crime  or  the  fear 
of  crime  as  their  most  serious  personal  prob- 
lem. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  reliable  index 
of  the  volume  of  such  offenses  against  the 
elderly  because  only  the  age  of  the  criminal 
not  the  victim  is  usually  recorded.  In  addi- 
tion, numerous  studies  have  shown  the  high 
numbers  of  unreported  and  underreported 
crimes,  especially  among  this  age  group. 

NCOA  believes  It  Is  essential  that  a  nimi- 
ber  of  steps  be  immediately  taken  to  make 
America  safe  for  its  nearly  21  million  older 
citizens.  There  is  a  need  now  for  a  national 
Senior  Citizens  Crime  Index  to  monitor  the 
growth  and  delineate  the  development  of  of- 
fenses against  older  people.  Local  police  au- 
thorities should  be  encouraged  to  set  up 
strike  forces  to  prevent  attacks  on  the  elder- 
ly and  to  pinpoint  the  locations  and  modus 
operandi  of  the  attacks.  There  is  a  definite 
need  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration (LEAA)  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  undertake  studies  to  determine  how 
localities  may  best  cope  with  the  problem 
of  crime  against  older  people  and  to  use  its 
resources  to  fund  programs  which  protect 
the  elderly.  At  the  local  level  a  number  of 
steps  should  be  encouraged,  including: 

Regular  visits  and  liaison  by  police  to  fa- 
cilities used  by  the  elderly  such  as  senior 
centers,  housing  projects,  etc. 

Self-help  programs,  training  the  elderly 
themselves  In  crime-prevention  procedures. 

Train  senior  center  leaders  to  train  their 
members  in  crime  prevention. 

Establish  community  watch  programs.  In- 
volving community  groups  of  all  ages  to  be 
alert  to  threatening  or  suspicious  activities: 
Teen  patrols,  radio -dispatch  cab  drivers, 
police  hookups,  high  school  student  escorts 
etc. 

Patrol  of  streets  (perhaps  by  retired  police- 
men or  police  cadets)  and  areas  older  people 
use  that  have  high  Incidences  of  criminal 
activities;  escort  services  to  and  from  trans- 
portation services  to  housing  projects,  shop- 
ping and  senior  centers,  clubs,  clinics,  etc. 

Assign  and  train  the  elderly  stay-at-homes 
or  bomebound  to  observe  streets  or  sections 
of  their  neighborhoods,  reporting  suspicious 
behavior  to  the  police. 

Regular  police  security  checks  of  buildings 
and  sites  housing  the  elderly  (Just  as  the 
fire  department  makes  regular  fire  preven- 
tion Inspections) . 

Install  in  housing  for  the  elderly  (on  gov- 
ernment subsidy  or  as  tax-deductible  ex- 
oenae)  burglar-proof  photoelectric  beams  on 
windows  and  doors;  one-way  glass;  TV 
monitors  In  elevators  and  corridors;  central 
alarm  buzzer  systems  linked  to  police  dis- 
patchers or  patrol  units. 

Since  crime  against  the  elderly  is  reduced 
In  specific  housing  as  comptu'ed  to  inter- 
generatlonal  housing,  encourage  and  build 
more  housing  especially  for  the  elderly. 

Mall  government  checks  to  banks  for  in- 
dividual deposit;  banks  should  provide  free 
checking  accounts  for  the  elderly. 

Make  an  offense  against  an  older  person 
a  Federal  crime  if  conomltted  in  federally 
funded  facilities  such  as  housing  projects, 
centers,  etc. 

Fifth.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  growth 
of  research  in  this  field.  During  the  past 
decade  there  has  been  a  substantial  degree 
of  federal  government  support  for  research 
and  development  of  social,  behavioral,  and 
biomedical  research  on  aging.  This  has  come 
through  as  many  as  30  government  agencies 
»nd  departments,  each  of  which  has  found 
that  it  needs  to  support  research  on  prob- 
lems of  aging  and  evaluation  of  its  programs 
for  the  elderly. 


There  is  naturally  some  question  whether 
this  variety  of  research  projects  and  pro- 
grams la  well  planned  and  coordinated  so  as 
to  cover  essential  problems  without  over- 
lapping in  some  places,  and  serious  gaps  in 
other  areas. 

The  situation  is  now  ripe  for  a  major 
effort  to  get  more  coherence  and  better 
planning  into  the  federal  government's  sup- 
port of  research  on  aging. 

The  New  National  Institute  on  Aging  Is 
now  almost  ready  to  function,  and  It  has 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  which  has 
been  at  work  for  several  months.  Also,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  a  Federal  Council  on  Aging  consist- 
ing of  nongovernmental  personnel  which 
advises  on  programs  In  HEW.  We  urge  these 
two  groups  to  get  together,  and  perhaps  to 
Jointly  create  a  Task  Force  on  Research  and 
Development  in  Social  Oerontology,  with  the 
mission  of  producing  a  Five  Year  Plan  for 
government  support  of  research  and  develop- 
ment In  this  area. 

Some  of  the  most  needed  research  can  be 
foreseen.  For  example: 

Long  term  care  of  elderly  persons  In  feeble 
physical  condition.  This  involves  studies  of 
standards  and  methods  of  financing  nursing 
homes;  but  also  studies  of  facilities  that  can 
serve  home-bound  or  physically  impaired 
people  through  homemaker  services  and 
home -delivered  meals — thus  avoiding  the 
cost  and  difficulty  of  moving  Into  a  nursing 
home. 

Research  on  ways  of  protecting  the  Incomes 
of  elderly  people  from  erosion  by  monetary 
inflation. 

Research  on  the  programs  of  Senior  Cen- 
ters. These  agencies  are  increasing  In  num- 
bers, and  probably  are  the  most  useful  sin- 
gle service  facility  for  the  elderly.  A  variety 
of  model  programs  should  be  studied,  evalu- 
ated, and  then  those  that  work  well  should 
be  spread  over  the  land. 

The  media  In  service  to  the  elderly.  Tele- 
vision and  radio  programs,  as  well  as  the 
printed  media,  should  be  monitored  and 
evaluated  for  their  values  to  elderly  view- 
ers. Possibly  some  experimental  programs 
should  be  created  and  tried  out. 

Research  on  the  adequacy  of  existing  re- 
tirement roles  and  programs  for  development 
of  new  retirement  roles. 

Research  on  factors  that  affect  policies 
governing  retirement  age. 

Sixth,  with  what  Is  bound  to  be  a  major 
expansion  of  services  and  programs  for  the 
elderly  dtirlng  the  next  few  years,  there  Is 
need  for  the  continuing  education  of  people 
already  in  the  fleld  as  well  as  supplementary 
training  of  a  large  number  of  people  with  a 
three-month  to  one-year  program,  to  serve 
as  staff  members  of  area  agencies,  as  staff 
members  of  Senior  Centers,  and  as  staff  of 
long-term  care  institutions. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  maintain  the  present 
flow  of  young  people  through  doctoral  pro- 
grams in  gerontology  and  related  disciplines. 
The  provision  of  a  limited  number  of  fel- 
lowships for  doctoral  candidates  in  the  spring 
of  1975  was  a  good  move  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. Training  grants  for  university  pro- 
grams in  the  social  and  biological  aspects  of 
aging  should  be  maintained  with  funds  that 
will  guarantee  the  supply  of  research  and 
university  teaching  personnel  at  a  somewhat 
Increased  level. 

The  continuing  needs  for  training  persons 
at  the  doctoral  and  the  semi-professional 
levels  should  be  worked  out  with  the  aid  of 
the  Councils  mentioned  in  the  section  on 
Research.  The  time  has  come  to  set  up  an 
ongoing  program  for  at  least  five  years,  with 
funding  authorized  by  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  has  been  appropriating  funds  for 
training  at  the  level  of  $8  million  In  the  most 
recent  years.  Support  should  be  assvured  for 
flve  years  at  least  at  this  level. 

Seventh,  there  are  needs  in  the  fleld  of 
education  for  older  people.  Programs  of  gen- 


eral cultural  and  soclo-clvlc  education  pro- 
vided for  people  In  their  50s.  60s,  and  708  are 
now  beginning  to  catch  the  attention  and 
Interest  of  mature  people  much  more  than 
they  have  in  the  past.  This  Is  partly  due  to 
the  Ingenuity  and  effort  of  educators,  work- 
ing especially  in  community  colleges  and  In 
extension  divisions  of  the  state  universities. 
It  is  also  partly  due  to  the  Increasing  level 
of  formal  education  of  elderly  people.  Within 
ten  years,  the  majority  of  pe<9le  aged  65  will 
be  high  school  g^raduates.  And  those  who 
have  the  most  formal  education  are  the  ones 
who  want  more  continuing  education. 

Eklucatlonal  programs  should  be  effectively 
free  of  tuition  charges  for  all  people  over 
age  60,  which  means  that  colleges  and  public 
school  systems  should  have  access  to  federal 
or  state  funds  to  support  such  progranos. 
Legislation  has  paved  the  way  for  such  sup- 
port, but  very  little  money  has  yet  been  ap- 
prc^nated  and  made  available.  Federal  funds 
should  be  appropriated  specifically  for  these 
purposes. 

In  addition,  curricula  regarding  the  aging 
process  should  be  developed  and  introduced 
at  all  educational  levels. 

And  finally,  NCOA  has  a  special  concern 
for  Older  Americans  and  the  Arts.  For  25 
years  The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  has 
sought  to  facilitate  the  full  utlllzaUon  by 
the  aged  of  services  and  programs  that  covdd 
make  their  lives  more  meaningful  and  per- 
sonally gratifying. 

NCOA  continues  to  seek  new  alliances  that 
can  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  older  peo- 
ple particularly  as  that  quality  relates  to 
the  loneliness,  isolation  and  lack  of  new  so- 
cial roles  that  exist  In  the  world  of  the  aged. 
Leaders  and  policy-makers  In  the  burgeon- 
ing fleld  of  cultural  services  must  be  in- 
creasingly made  aware  of  how  the  arts,  net- 
work, both  public  and  private,  can  serve 
and  be  served  by  older  Americans.  Agencies 
and  practitioners  in  the  fleld  of  aging  must 
become  active  advocates  for  older  persons  in 
the  fleld  of  the  arts. 

NCOA  believes  that  while  the  aged's  in- 
volvement in  cultural  services  and  programs 
may  not  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death  tat 
older  persons,  it  can  be  a  matter  of  happi- 
ness or  unhapplness,  usefiilness  or  useless- 
ness.  The  overal  goal  in  this  area  Is  to  ensiire 
that  older  persons  have  an  equal  opportunity, 
with  other  population  groups,  to  participate 
In  and  have  access  to  cultural  programs  and 
services.  In  particular,  NCOA  recommends: 

A  broadening  of  the  arts  constituency  to 
Include  the  elderly; 

An  upgrading  In  the  quality  of  arts  pro- 
grams now  available  to  older  people; 

The  provision  of  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  artists  young  and  old  in  the 
fleld  of  aging; 

The  preservation  of  art  forms  which  other- 
wise might  be  lost  forever; 

A  broadening  of  the  cadre  of  support  for 
the  arts  through  better  use  of  the  energy  and 
ability  of  older  persons  whether  as  volunteers 
or  as  paid  professionals:  and 

The  mobilization  of  arts  resources  at  local, 
state  and  national  levels  In  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  that  are  3urrently  over- 
looked or  underused  In  the  fleld  of  aging. 

NCOA  recognizes  the  need  to  preserve  the 
folklore  and  forgotten  arts  of  America  in- 
cluding the  ethnic  heritages  of  our  diverse 
population,  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  citizens. 
It  is  the  older  adult  who  has  the  knowledge 
and  skills  not  only  to  produce  early  Ameri- 
can crafts  and  artwork,  but  also  the  capa- 
bility to  teach  others  the  techniques  of  these 
accomplishments.  Therefore.  NCOA  would 
make  the  following  recommendations: 

Local  initiative  can  be  encouraged  by  de- 
veloping co-ops  and/or  channels  to  the  retail 
market  where  they  reach  the  consumer.  Any 
public  effort  to  develop  such  channels 
should  ensure  that  the  proceeds  of  sales 
beneflt  the  older  artisan. 

Older  artisans  should  be  given  opportunl- 
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ties  to  ahare  their  knowledge  with  othen 
■nd  be  provided  opportunities  to  Improve 
tbclr  skills.  Both  Federal  and  state  govern- 
BMDts  need  to  be  sensitive  to  these  needs 
•Dd  provide  avenues  by  which  this  unique 
talent  can  be  shared  and  enhanced. 

To  date,  cultural  services  for,  wltii  and  by 
the  aged  Is  a  concept  without  priority  status 
In  either  the  arts  or  aging  fields.  We  recog- 
nise that  promoting  a  new  concept  which  Is 
noi  considered  as  important  as  survival  sup- 
port swlces  Is  dlfflcult  at  best  and  Is  more 
so  In  two  fields  that  are  currently  under 
funded. 

As  you  know,  Ifr.  Chairman,  and  as  our 
statement  Illustrates,  the  term  social  serv- 
ices covers  a  broad  spectrum  of  activities  and 
programs.  All  of  them  may  not  be  essential 
for  survival,  but  all  of  them  can  turn  mere 
existence  Into  a  meaningful  life.  I  know  that 
this  Committee  shares  our  concern  over  the 
quality  of  life  afforded  all  our  older  citizens. 
NOOA  has  dedicated  Itself  to  Improving  their 
lives  and  hopes  you  will  Join  us  in  this  dlffl- 
cult. but  Infinitely  rewarding  effort. 

"nunk  you  for  your  attention  this  morn- 
ing. 

Statubit  or  Da.  Pnxa  Mkkk,  IdKXEzai  or 

TRB    BOAXD    or    DnSCTOBS,    THE    NATIONAL 

Covwcn.  oir  tbz  Acnre,  ams  Fosicm  Ez- 
■convx  DnscTOB,  thz  Nationai,  Health 
CoxmoL,  RnxxwooD,  N.J. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dlstlng\ilshed  Sfembers  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging: 

I  am  Peter  Me^  retired  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Health  Council  at  Ridge- 
wood.  New  Jersey  and  chairman  of  The 
National  Council  on  the  Aging's  Health  Ad- 
visory Committee  and,  as  a  mnnber  of 
NOOA's  Board  of  Directors,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  this 
distinguished  committee.  My  remarks  will 
concentrate  on  those  areas  which  are  the 
primary  concern  of  your  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care. 

Oood  health  and  proper  nutrition  are  basic 
Ingredients  of  a  satisfactory  life  fcH'  all  peo- 
ple. Vat  older  Americans  these  goals  are  more 
dlfflcult  to  attain  and  maintain  than  for  the 
remainder  of  the  population.  Growing  older 
Is  almost  always  accon^anied  by  an  increas- 
ing need  for  health  care  services  (pec^le 
aged  86  and  over,  while  i4>prozlnuttely  10 
pwcent  of  the  population,  account  for  30 
percent  of  health  care  costs. 

While  recognizing  that  good  health  and 
proper  nutrition  should  be  public  policy 
goals  for  all  Americans,  The  National  Cbun- 
cll  on  the  Aging  is  particularly  concerned 
that  there  be  a  public  commitment  to  assur- 
ing that  the  necessary  steps  are  taken  so  that 
older  Americans  can  live  healthfully  and  can 
choose  and  purchase  appropriate  health  care 
services.  To  this  end  the  Council  has  adopted 
the  fcdlowlng  public  p<dlcy  recommenda- 
tlons: 

hkalth 

NCOA  bellvee  that  the  final  responsibility 
for  comprehensive  health  services,  both  phys- 
ical and  mental,  for  older  Americans  lies  In 
the  public  sector  at  the  federal  level.  The 
objective  of  such  health  services  should  be 
the  provlBlon  of  expanded  and  specialized 
health  programs  and  faculties  and  rehablli- 
tatlw  and  preventive  care,  including  mental 
baaltli  aervloes.  for  older  persons.  The  pro- 
▼iBion  of  these  facUmes  and  services  must 
be  complemented  by  the  esUbllshment  and 
enforcement  of  nrnttonai  standards  to  guar- 
antee qtiaUty  pbyideal  and  moxtal  health 
care  and  decent  living  conditions. 

As  flZBt  prlortty.  Mr.  Chairman.  NCOA  sup- 
ports the  early  establishment  of  a  national 
bMlth  saenrlty  program  which  inoorporatee 
the  foOowlng  prlne4>les: 

Oomprehenalve  physical,  mental,  envlron- 
awntal  and  aoclal  health  care  benefits  for  all 


a  n«- 


Hm  totagratlon  of  Medicare  mto 


tlonal  health  security  program  for  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  life  span; 

The  elimination  of  all  co-lnsiirance,  de- 
ductibles and  premiums;  Administration 
and  fiscal  management  of  the  new  health 
security  program  by  a  public  agency  without 
an  Intermediary  between  the  providers  and 
the  public  agency; 

Financing  of  the  health  program  through 
general  revenues  and  payroll  taxes. 

Consiuner  participation  of  the  aged  in  the 
develc^ment  and  implementation  of  this 
program  including  involvement  in  quality 
controls  (In  such  areas  as  accessibility,  ac- 
ceptabiUty  and  accotmtablllty)  and  in  cost 
controls. 

Coverage  for  the  full  range  of  long-term 
care  services,  including  home-based,  com- 
munity-based and  institution-based  services, 
with  appropriate  quality  and  cost  controls 
specifically  designed  for  the  aged. 

Monies  allocated  to  research  and  output 
measurement  to  Include  appropriate  at- 
tempts to  develop  criteria  for  evaluation  of 
health  care  delivery  of  the  aged  related  to 
functional  capacity,  ranging  from  minimal 
self -care  to  full  Independence;  and 

The  excliision  of  means  testa  from  any 
aspect  of  the  program. 

Secondly,  pending  the  establishment  of  a 
national  health  security  program  and  recog- 
nizing that: 

Health  care  costs  are  now  increasing  60 
percent  faster  than  the  economy  as  a  whole; 

Per  capita  health  care  costs  in  1973  were 
8V4  times  greater  for  pec^le  aged  65  and  over 
than  for  younger  age  groups; 

Medicare,  which  covered  49  percent  of  the 
total  costs  for  medical  expenses  in  1969  cov- 
ered only  38.1  percent  of  these  expenses  In 
1974;  and. 

That  skyrocketing  costs  of  health  programs 
do  not  reflect  advances  in  health  services 
for  older  p)eople. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  urges 
immediate  Improvement  in,  and  expansion 
of,  the  present  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams to  meet  more  adequately  the  health 
needs  of  older  persons.  Specifically,  these  im- 
provements should  deal  with  matters  such 
as: 

Length  of  stay  In  acute  hospitals. 

Coverage  for  home  care. 

Diagnostic  and  preventive  services. 

Out-of-hospital  drugs  and  medicines. 

Elimination  of  the  premiimi  paid  for  Med- 
icare Part  B  and  the  co-insiurance  features 
related  to  hospital  care. 

In  addition,  greater  coverage  should  be 
provided  for  dental  care,  eye  and  hearing  care 
and  aids  as  well  as  for  other  prosthetic  de- 
vices which  contribute  to  social  and  health 
functioning,  and  which  facilitates  mobility. 

Third,  we  urge  better  enforcement  of  pres- 
ent standards  of  care  and,  when  promul- 
gated, vigorous  state  implementation  of  na- 
tional standards  for  nursing  homes  and  per- 
sonal care  homes,  not  only  to  assure  the  safe- 
ty and  appropriate  levris  of  health  care  for 
older  persons,  but  also  to  assure  the  inclu- 
sion of  social  care  perspectives  which  help 
to  preserve  the  human  rights  and  dignity  of 
the  older  residents. 

Fourth,  the  encouragement  of  specialties 
in  geriatric  medicine  and  other  health  pro- 
fessions should  be  a  matter  of  national  pol- 
icy, with  fimds  made  available  for  recruit- 
ing and  training  these  specialists  required  to 
staff  a  comprehensive  health  service  for  ddM 
persons. 

Fifth,  a  national  policy  and  program  on 
the  physical  fitness  of  older  Americans 
should  be  developed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  National  Coxmcll  on 
the  Aging  has  some  very  specific  recommen- 
dations to  make  in  the  long-term  care  area. 
As  this  committee  Is  aware,  the  growth  of 
the  nursing  home  Industry  In  recent  years 
has  been  phenomenal;  and,  for  the  meet  part, 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  Federal  funds 
^through  Medicare  and  especlaUy  the  Medi- 


caid program.  In  fact,  public  funds  now  ac- 
count  for  approximately  $2  out  of  every  |S 
in  nursing  home  revenues.  In  1973,  Medical* 
contributed  $200  million  and  Medicaid  |2l 
billion  to  the  Industry.  In  addition,  there  an 
almost  60  other  Federal  programs  which  as- 
sist nursing  homes.  These  public  funds  sup- 
port an  industry  in  which  77  percent  of  the 
nursing  homes  are  operated  for  profit,  15 
percent  are  philanthropic,  and  only  8  percent 
are  government  owned. 

Despite  this  rapid  growth  and  public  sup- 
port, a  recent  study  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  concludes  that  there  is  so 
coherent  Federal  policy  on  the  long-term 
care  of  older  Americans.  As  a  result,  in  too 
many  cases,  public  funds  are  used  to  per- 
petuate deficient  care  for  thousands  of  older 
people,  thus  causing  them  to  live  in  uncon- 
scionable conditions.  That  Senate  report  con- 
cludes that  the  majority  of  nursing  homes  in 
the  country  do  not  meet  minimum  standardi 
of  acceptability. 

It  is  critical  that  the  Federal  government 
redirect  public  fimds  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  quality  long-term  care  in- 
stitutions. Therefore,  NCOA  believes  that 
there  should  be  a  systematic  diversion  of 
Federal  funds  now  being  spent  on  i»t)prle- 
tary  nursing  homes  (estimated  between  t3j 
and  17.6  billion)  into  public  or  private  non- 
profit social  utilities  for  long-term  care. 
By  social  utUlties  we  mean  facilities  or  serv- 
ices not  exclusively  oriented  to  the  care  of 
In-patients,  but  also  planned  to  provide 
services  beyond  their  walls.  In  other  words, 
these  facilities  woiild  not  provide  servlcts 
exclusively  to  institutionalized  aged,  but 
would  become  an  Integral  component  of  the 
service  delivery  network  to  the  elderly 
throughout  the  community. 

The  possible  services  are  many  and 
diverse— day  care,  congregate  dining,  disease 
detection.  Intellectual  and  social  programs, 
group  and  Individual  counseling  and  psy- 
chotherapy, outreach  care,  social  servlcts 
and  health  education.  Thus,  while  offering 
a  quiet  sanctuary  for  those  who  require  K, 
these  facilities  for  long-teipi  care  could  aln 
become  lively  places  with  ties  to  the  larger 
community.  Instead  of  the  dread  of  in- 
humane treatment  or  the  fear  of  being  left 
In  a  home  only  to  die,  an  older  person  enter- 
ing such  a  facility  would  expect  and  re- 
ceive the  kind  of  care  which  offers  rehabili- 
tation and  a  renewed  sense  of  hope  and 
self-esteem. 

The  elderly  need  and  deserve  long-term 
care  facilities  geared  to  meeting  the  full 
range  of  their  medical  and  social  needs, 
places  where  they  can  go  and  be  assured 
of  quality  treatment.  In  the  best  tradition 
of  American  society,  public  support  for  the 
social  utilities  described  here  woiUd  rein- 
force competition  in  the  niuslng  home  in- 
dustry and  encourage  proprietary  homes  to 
develop  similar  constructive  programs. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  point 
out  some  other  areas  which  we  feel  would  be 
beneficial  for  your  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Long-Term  Care  to  investigate: 

The  continuing  need  for  institutional 
staffs  to  be  trained  In  how  best  to  adopt 
their  professional  skills  to  the  particular 
needs  of  aged  patients; 

The  extent  to  which  ancillary  services 
(occupational,  physical.  recreational 
therapy)  are  provided  In  long-term  care 
Institutions  and. 

The  need  to  develop  and  support  (^tlons 
to  Institutionalization  which  ensure  a  qual- 
ity continimi  of  care  for  the  nation's  cMm 
citizens. 

The  mechanisms  which  need  to  be  devel- 
oped to  aid  In  the  de-lnstltutlonallzatlon  of 
elderly  patients  from  long-term  care  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  acute  care  hospitals. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  con- 
sideration of  these  recommendations  whldi 
we  beUeve  are  vital  to  the  health  of  Amer- 
ica's older  dttsens. 


Ifovemher  ^,  1975 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  POOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT  FOR 
1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  H.R.  9005,  which  the  clerk  will 

state, 
The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 

follows: 

A  bill  (HJt.  9006)  to  authorize  assistance 
for  disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation,  to  pro- 
vide for  overseas  distribution  and  production 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  not  here  at  the  moment.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  which  was  previously  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  takes 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  for  anything 
other  than  a  question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  the  floor  temporarily  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  a  unan- 
imous-consent proposal,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
those  rights  including  his  right  to  retain 
the  floor  once  my  business  is  completed, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  that  I  offer  two  separate  amend- 
ments and  one  resolution  and  then  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  those  the  floor 
be  returned  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
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the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.       

The  PRESIDING  OPICER.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiwi,  itlsso  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  t>ro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order, 
without  the  dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from 
Oregon  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  to 
call  up  at  this  time  the  Clark  substitute, 
on  which  there  will  be  a  time  limitation 
of  40  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa;  that  immediately 
upon  ttie  conclusion  of  that  vote,  the 
floor  revert  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  did  the  Sena- 
tor Include  in  that  request  the  two 
amendments  I  talked  about,  prior  to  the 
Clark  am«idment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  include  the  two 
Abourezk  amendments,  which  I  imder- 
stand  will  be  accepted  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  not  sure 
about  one.  Let  us  take  up  the  amend- 
ments; and  if  we  need  to,  we  can  dis- 
place the  one.  There  have  been  some  re- 
visions in  it.  have  there  not? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  not  seen  the  re- 
visions.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat my  request,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
applicable  only  to  the  Clark  substitute, 
on  the  same  terms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dick  McCall  of 
my  staff  be  permitted  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  for  the  duration  of  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  floor  an  imprinted  amendment  and 
ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
Section  207  is  amended  as  foUovrs: 

(1)  on  page  13,  line  16,  strike  the  phrase, 
"Ttor  fiscal  year  1976  only," 

(2)  on  page  13,  line  18,  after  the  word  "al- 
located" Insert  "under  agreement  for  deliv- 
ery" 

(S)  on  page  14,  line  25,  after  the  phrase 
"the  devel(q>lng  world,"  Insert  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  no  case  shall  countries 
with  a  per  capita  gross  nationai  product  of 


$300  or  less  (as  adjusted  to  reflect  that  coun- 
try's annual  rate  of  inflation)  receive  less 
than  70%  of  Title  One  aUocatlons.  In  deter- 
mining gross  national  product  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  msike  vise  of  data 
developed  by  the  World  Bank  and  relied 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  following  co- 
sponsors:  Senators  Schweiker,  Mondale, 
Metcalf,  McIntyre,  McGovern,  McGee, 
Javits,  Hartke,  Philip  Hart,  Durkin. 
Cranston,     Case,     Pell,     Bath,     and 

ABOUREZK. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  often  a  test  of 
our  true  purpose.  Thus  it  is  appropriate 
that  in  this  week  which  marks  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence in  Rome,  we  are  now  reviewing  cer- 
tain aspects  of  our  food  for  peace  policy 
in  the  context  of  H.R.  9005. 

Just  a  year  ago,  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference— which  many  of  us  attended  as 
congressional  advisers — directed  inter- 
national attention  to  world  hunger  and 
the  need  for  governmental  acticHi  to  deal 
with  it.  At  the  Conference,  all  nations, 
with  the  United  States  providing  major 
leadership,  pledged  to  take  decisive  steps, 
a  number  of  which  are  reflected  in  H.R. 
9005.  Governments  agreed  not  only  to 
seek  to  increeise  levels  of  food  aid  but  also 
to  assure  that  it  serve  human  needs, 
particularly  in  the  hungriest  nations. 
Food  was  deemed  too  unique  and  pre- 
cious a  resource  to  be  used  as  a  poUtical 
weapon. 

Shortly  after  the  Conference,  in 
December  of  last  year.  Congress  acted 
upon  the  predecessor  of  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today.  We  recognized  that 
while  world  food  needs  were  expanding, 
our  food  for  peace  program  had  become  a 
tool  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  hungriest  nations.  We, 
therefore,  adopted  an  amendment  which 
Imposed  a  70-to-30  allocation  formula 
on  the  concessional  sales  program  of 
PubUc  Law  480,  titie  I,  we  required  that 
at  least  70  percent  of  title  I  commodities 
should  be  allocated  to  coimtrles  on  the 
U.N.'s  list  of  nations  most  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  worldwide  food  and  eco- 
nomic crisis — the  so-called  MSA's. 

The  results  indicate  our  action.  In 
flscal  year  1974,  only  32  percent  of  our 
titie  I  food  sdd  went  to  the  hungriest  na- 
tions. Last  year,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
most 80  percent  was  directed  to  them. 
Yet,  despite  this  success,  HA.  9005,  as 
reported  to  us  today,  has  ho  provision 
to  assure  that  in  fiscal  year  1976  and 
1977,  as  in  fiscal  year  1975,  the  bulk  of 
title  I  food  aid  will  go  to  the  neediest 
nations.  It  does  have,  I  think,  some  valu- 
able criteria  to  guide  the  President,  but 
it  has  no  requirement  of  any  percent- 
age, smd  that  is  why  I  am  pn^Msing  this 
substitute  amendment. 

There  is  no  reason  to  chronicle  the 
past  abuses  of  Public  Law  380.  Some 
might  assume  that  with  the  Indochina 
war  now  terminated,  food  aid  as  a  means 
of  RMisting  political  friends,  whether  or 
not  they  be  hungry,  had  also  ended.  Un- 
fortunately, an  amilysls  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  allocations  for  fiscal 
year  1976  hidlcates  otherwise. 

Tlie  eight  natloiM    Chllf,  Indonesia. 
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Jordan,  Morocco,  Syria,  Korea,  Israel 
and  probably  Portugal — which  are  not 
among  the  liCSA's— are  slated  to  get 
more  than  33  percent  of  this  year's  total 
title  I  food  aid.  and  perhaps  even  more. 
Clearly,  the  administration  anticipated 
that  Congress  would  lose  Interest  In  this 
issue  and  would  not  extend  the  alloca- 
tion formula  on  which  we  Insisted  last 
year. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  con- 
tinues last  year's  70-to-30  formula.  How- 
ever, It  bases  food  allocation  on  a  $200 
per  capita  gross  national  product  list 
rather  than  the  VU.'s  MSA  list.  This 
should  not  suggest,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  my  support  for  either  the 
United  Nations  or  the  MSA  list  is  weak- 
enhig.  I  still  support  both.  Rather,  since 
many  Members  have  serious  objections 
to  the  UJ*.  list,  it  Is  Imperative  that  we 
agree  upon  an  alternative  approach 
which  accomplishes  our  own  overriding 
goal— food  aid  allocations  based  primar- 
ily on  human  need. 

Countries  which  have  a  per  capita 
asp  of  $200  per  year  or  less  are  cate- 
gorized as  the  poorest  of  developing  na- 
tions. Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  world's 
population  lives  in  overwhelming,  stark 
poverty  in  39  such  countries. 

IWrty-nlne  countries  constituting  a 

Sf^  °^^  ^°''^^'^  population,  earn 
less  than  $200  per  capita.  If  we  want  to 
Insure  that  the  bulk  of  our  food  aid 
should  get  to  the  needlest^-as  surely 
weaU  do-then  a  list  based  on  per  capita 
ONP  offers  us  the  best  single  objective 
Indication  that  a  country  has  severe 
eonomlc  and  food  problems. 

Some  may  argue  that  a  low  per  capita 
ONP  is  not  exactly  synonymous  with 
Jood  need.  I  agree  The  $200  per  capita 
r5?  ^*  ^  P^«<*  ^^^^  the  Senate 
^SHifi®  Committee's  instruction  to 
the  msldent  that  he  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  in  Congress  a  list 

Sfn^w*!^  ****!?  °"  """  assessment  of 
global  food  production  and  needs  and 
the  latest  available  Inf ormaUon  on  gross 
domestic    product,    overall    nutritional 

!„i^\^^°^^^  ^  '«xl  avallabUlty, 
and  balance  of  payments  difficulties  for 
Out  countries  of  the  developing  world  " 
jaus.  my  amendment  simply  adds  aii- 

S^f/h  t^^J:f**«^°°  of  food  nSd 
which  the  President  is  required  to  use 
to  aUocatlng  food  for  peace  commodities 
tl  ^if**S  ^^  language  as  it  was  passed 
In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
SltSo^'*  s^Ply  adds  one  additional 

Although  I  offer  this  criterion  as  a 
requirement  J  am  the  first  to  admit  that 

S^JZi  }^  V^"^  '"'^  an  exception. 
^  d^tion,  tiie  $200  per  capita  GNP 
^location  formula  rule  excludes  a 
wealthier  country  from  receiving  part  of 
the  70  percent  set  aside  for  humanitar- 
ian food  aid  even  If  It  has  a  real  food 
nMd  However,  Uie  legislation,  as  ap- 
vrtned  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  C<^ 
S!z^  ^"<*"  *'•  waiver  provision  which 
auowB  Congress  to  consider  any  ezcep- 
tlwi.  So  that,  if  a  flood  occurs.  If  any  un- 
lOTeseen  matter  happens,  any  kind  of  dis- 
a«ter,  or,  indeed.  If  we  simply  find  that 
our  crlt«ton  of  $200  per  capita  does^ 
nt  a  needy  nation,  the  President  may 


come  In  with  the  waiver  and  Congress 
will  have  the  final  approval.  If  It  con- 
siders a  nation  to  be  needy  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  then  certainly  we  would  not 
deny  that  request. 

The  $200  per  capita  GNP  list  is  fiexible 
because  of  the  waiver  provision  as  weU 
as  two  additional  features  within  the 
Public  Law  480  program.  In  the  first 
place,  some  countries  not  on  the  list 
may  receive  food  under  title  I  from 
wlttiin  the  30  percent  allowed  for  coun- 
tries not  on  the  $200  per  capita  GNP 
list.  If  the  administration,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  wants  to  send  food  aid,  cer- 
tainly it  can  send  as  much  as  it  wants 
under  the  30  percent,  as  long  as  the 
humanitarian  needs  are  met  in  accord- 
ance with  oiu"  formula. 

Second,  they  may  receive  food  aid 
under  the  grant  provisions  of  titie  n. 
Oiu-  titie  I  program  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  reach  nations  in  need.  Of  the 
39  countries  with  a  per  capita  GNP  of 
$200  or  less,  only  nine  are  programed  for 
Public  Law  480  concessional  sales  in  fiscal 
year  1976.  Titie  I  must  be  greatiy  ex- 
panded to  reach  more  nations  which  are 
suffering  hunger  and  malnutrition  dm-- 
ing  this  period  of  continued  food  short- 
age. 

The  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organi2a- 
tion  has  estimated  that  the  food  require- 
ment of  needy  nations  is  at  leeist  14 
and  as  much  as  20  million  tons.  Under 
a  70-to-30  allocation  formula,  only  3.2 
million  tons  of  food  aid  is  projected  for 
himianitarian  purposes.  Congress  must 
insure  that  limited  food  for  peace  com- 
modities reach  the  hungriest  or  the  pro- 
gram will  lose  all  of  the  credibUity  it 
gained  last  year. 

In  short,  the  allocation  formula  I  pro- 
pose allows  us  to  continue  a  humanitar- 
ian food-aid  mandate. 

Time  is,  Mr.  President,  a  test  of  our 
true  purpose.  What  better  way  is  there 
for  the  Senate  to  commemorate  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence than  by  extending  the  gains  made 
last  year  to  insure  that  food  aid  will  con- 
tinue to  be  available  to  those  nations 
needing  it  most? 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMAIXJE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

If  the  amendment  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Iowa  were  to  be  agreed  to, 
we  would  have  the  imusual  and  phe- 
nomenal situation  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  be  severely  re- 
stricted in  making  loans  under  titie  I  of 
Public  Law  480.  That  is,  70  percent  of  the 
loans  made  under  this  titie  would  have 
to  go  to  nations  with  a  per  capita  income 
of  $200  or  less.  But,  under  titie  n  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  there  would  be  no  restric- 
tions whatever,  and  he  could  make  grants 
to  nations  with  more  than  $200  per 
capita  Income.  So,  we  would  be  treating 
nations  with  greater  wealth  more 
generously  than  we  would  be  treating 
nations  with  the  least  wealth. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of 
my  friend  from  Iowa  would  do  two 
things:  It  would  base  allocations  for  the 
purpose    of    the    70-30    limitation    on 


coimtries  with  a  per  capita  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $200  or  less,  and  It 
would  establish  this  limitation  as  a 
permanent  provision  of  the  law. 

When  our  committee  dealt  with  tills 
situation  we  wanted  to  use  the  con- 
stitutional approach.  We  required  the 
President  of  the  United  States  30  dan 
after  this  bill  becomes  law  to  submit  to 
the  International  Relations  Committee  ol 
the  House  and  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  a  list  of  nations  that 
he  proposed  to  provide  food  aid  to,  and 
they  would  be  submitted  to  our  commit- 
tee within  30  days.  The  committees 
could  act  or  fail  to  act  in  accordance 
with  what  they  thought  the  appropriate 
remedy  should  be. 

This  procedure  preserves  the  constitu- 
tional process  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  to  operate  the  Govern- 
ment subject  only  to  legislative  restraint, 
and  that  is  how  I  understand  our  con- 
stitutional system  ought  to  work. 

"Hie  Government  has  sent  a  protest, 
a  very  vigorous  one,  opposed  to  the  Clark 
sunendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Clark  Amkndmbnt 
bxectjtivb  bhanch  positiow 
In  our  Judgment  it  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  Introduce  an  amendment  eetab- 
llctilng  a  $200  per  capiu  GNP  as  a  crltertoa 
for  establishing  ellglbUlty  as  a  needy  coun- 
try for  the  purposes  of  Section  207  of  HJl. 
9006.  ^ 

The  $200  per  capita  ONP  list  is  not  ade- 
quate from  the  standpoint  of  addressing  ac- 
tual food  requirements. 

A  $200  per  capita  GNP  level  excludes  many 
countries  that  have  legitimate  food  needs 
while  Including  others  that  have  no  real  food 
requirement.  For  example,  this  criterion 
would  exclude  Egypt,  Honduras,  and  Moeam- 
blque  which  are  presently  under  considera- 
tion for  PX.  480  assistance  this  fiscal  year 
and  are  presently  on  the  UN  MSA  List 

The  $200  per  capiu  list  Includes  several 
coimtries  that  have  no  particular  food  prob- 
lems or  have  sufDcient  foreign  exchange  to 
provide  for  their  own  needs.  Examples  of  such 
countries  are  Burma,  Indonesia,  Malawi 
(which  exports  food  supplies)  and  Nigeria. 
Most  of  the  serious  food  needs  of  many  of 
the  countries  on  the  list  are  being  met  al- 
ready under  the  Title  n  program,  i.e..  Chad. 
Kenya,  Lesotho.  Mall,  Mauritania,  Niger, 
Rwanda,  Sierra  Leone.  Togo.  Upper  Volt*, 
and  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic. 

Many  countries  on  the  $200  per  capita  list 
are  unable  to  absorb  food  assistance  in  the 
!f?°K,?*S  ^*  ^*'*  available.  They  have  other 
established  markets  for  food  imports  or  grow 
enough  food  domestically.  The  least  devel- 
oped countries  tend  to  have  their  produc- 
tion concentrated  m  the  agricultural  sector, 
suddenly  increased  imported  food  shipmentB 
due  to  an  arbitrary  formula  could  be  a  dis- 
incentive to  domestic  production  Also,  the 
Administration  would  not  plan  to  program 
food  to  several  countries  on  the  list  (e.g, 
Uganda,  Vietnam,  Cambodia) . 

The  low  level  of  actual  tonnage  require- 
ments In  the  countries  on  the  list,  compared 
with  past  Pi.  480  export  levels,  means  that 
the  Administration  would  have  to  either  re- 
duce the  amount  of  food  going  to  the  70% 
portion  and  the  30%  portion,  to  keep  within 
the  formula  (thereby  cutting  back  on  over- 
all food  shipment  levels)  or  enlarge  the  pro- 
gram and  provide  commodities  in  excess  ol 
absorptive  capacity,  acting  as  a  disincentive 
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to  internal  agricultural  pioductlon  In  those 
countries. 

The  provision  for  a  waiver  of  the  $200  per 
e^lta  income  criterion  would  not  solve  the 
problem.  If  the  amendment  were  adopted. 
teveral  waiver  requests  would  have  to  be 
brought  forward  Immediately  if  the  level 
of  food  shipments  under  PX.  480  Is  to  be 
maintained.  Progranmiing  and  shipments 
under  both  the  70%  and  30%  portions  would 
be  thrown  into  disarray  whUe  waivers  were 
pending,  meaning  a  lower  level  of  total  ship- 
ments by  the  end  of  the  Fiscal  Year. 

The  present  draft  legislation  requires  the 
Administration  to  develop  a  suitable  list  of 
needy  countries  In  place  of  the  UN  MSA  List. 
We  fully  intend  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment in  the  spirit  that  the  Congress  In- 
tended and  with  the  criteria  suggested  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  list  should  Include  a  variety  of 
considerations  such  as  history  of  food  and 
other  imports  and  ability  to  finance  them, 
balance  of  payment  considerations,  caloric 
Intake,  per  capita  ONP,  etc.  If  such  a  list  Is 
not  acceptable  or  needs  further  refinement, 
the  Congress  can  amend  or  reject  It  later. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  gave  full  attention  to  the  al- 
location criteria  of  Public  Law  480  com- 
modities. I  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  did  not  bring  his  approach  before 
our  committee  when  we  were  considering 
this  matter  because  it  is  a  very  compli- 
cated thing  and  it  requires  considerable 
study. 

Frankly,  I  can  see  major  problems  with 
the  concept  of  using  the  $200  per  capita 
gross  national  product  figure  on  which 
to  base  our  titie  I  allocations. 

While  gross  national  product  might  be 
one  criterion  of  economic  development, 
it  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  food 
needs.  I  grew  up  In  Telfair  County  in 
south  Georgia  during  the  darkest  days  of 
the  Depression.  People  were  going  bare- 
footed 12  months  in  the  year  because 
they  did  not  have  shoes.  "Riey  were  wear- 
ing guano  sacks  and  fiour  sacks  for 
clothing.  Some  of  them  never  saw  a  $5 
bill  the  year  roimd. 

There  almost  was  no  money  economy 
existing  at  the  time.  But  tiiose  people 
were  comparatively  well-fed.  They  had 
chickens,  they  had  cows,  tiiey  had  gar- 
dens, they  had  hogs.  They  ate  regularly, 
but  they  had  no  money. 

Mr.  President,  If  you  have  a  $200  per 
capita  GNP  level  it  excludes  many  coun- 
tries that  have  legitimate  food  needs 
while  including  others  that  have  no  real 
food  requirements.  For  example,  the  $200 
per  capita  list  Includes  several  coimtries 
that  have  no  particular  food  problems 
or  have  sufficient  foreign  exchange  to 
provide  for  their  own  needs,  such  as 
Burma,  Indonesia,  Malawi — ^whlch  ex- 
ports food  supplies — and  Nigeria.  Most  of 
the  serious  food  needs  of  many  of  the 
countries  with  very  low  per  capita  ONP 
are  being  met  already  under  the  titie  n 
program,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Chad, 
Kenya,  Lesotho,  Mall,  Mauritania,  Niger, 
Rwanda,  Sierra  Leone,  Togo,  Upper 
Volta,  and  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic. 

The  second  problem  with  using  a  $200 
per  capita  GNP  basis  for  determining 
coimtries  which  would  be  eligible  under 
the  percentage  limitation  is  the  Imper- 
fect nature  of  these  types  of  statistics.  I 
would  like  to  ask  whether  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  knows  how  the  per  capita 
Income  hi  Togo  or  Mall  Is  determined. 


Per  capita  ONP  figures  are.  at  best,  the 
rough  estimates  of  governments  with 
only  the  most  primitive  census  and  ac- 
counting systems.  In  India,  for  example, 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  with  any  ac- 
curacy whether  the  population  is  600  or 
800  million.  And  India  has  a  relatively 
sophisticated  census  system  compared  to 
most  of  the  developing  world.  Most  of  the 
African  nations  have  essentially  no  way 
of  knowing  how  many  people  they  have, 
much  less  what  these  people  earn. 

In  fact,  many  of  them  do  not  even  live 
In  a  money  economy.  They  live  off  the 
land.  They  are  farmers.  They  live  with 
livestock  and  they  do  not  get  any  money 
at  all  so  there  Is  no  way  of  telling  what 
they  earn. 

P\irthermore,  In  these  nations  trade  Is 
primarily  on  a  barter  bsisis,  and  sub- 
sistence is  almost  entirely  drawn  directiy 
from  the  land. 

What  relevance  does  per  capita  income 
have  in  these  settings?  And  how  can  we 
exclude  almost  60  percent  of  the  develop- 
ing world  on  the  basis  of  such  figures, 
and  that  Is  what  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  do.  It  would  exclude  60  per- 
cent of  the  developing  world  and  give 
priority  to  40  percent.  And  are  we  going 
to  assume  that  a  country  we  guess  has 
a  per  capita  GNP  of  say  $210  has  less  food 
needs  than  a  country  which  we  guess  has 
a  per  capita  GNP  of  $200?  In  discussing 
this  matter  with  the  experts,  I  am  told 
that  the  error  alone  In  per  capita  GNP 
figures  could  Itself  be  greater  than  $200. 

Even  the  experts  could  debate  forever 
on  a  single  criterion  to  base  humani- 
tarian need. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  laid  out  several  useful  cri- 
teria upon  which  the  President  must  base 
his  list  of  needy  nations :  food  production 
and  needs,  nutritional  situation,  short- 
falls In  food  availability,  and  balance  of 
payments  difficulties.  In  addition  to  gross 
national  product.  Here  we  have  placed 
the  responsibility  on  the  President  to 
base  his  determination  of  needy  nations 
on  several  criteria,  rather  than  Insist  he 
rely  on  one  criterion  that  says  nothing 
a)>out  food  needs. 

In  addition,  fjie  President  would  be 
required  to  submit  his  list  of  eligible  na- 
tions to  the  appoprlate  committees  of  the 
Congress  within  30  days  of  ensu;tment  of 
this  provision.  Any  subsequent  revisions 
must  alsdl  be  transmitted  to  these 
committees. 

Congress  can  go  just  so  far  In  spelling 
out  guidelines  for  administration  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  But  at  some  point,  we  are 
Just  going  to  have  to  rely  in  good  faith 
on  the  machinery  the  Constitution  cre- 
ated to  execute  the  will  of  the  Congress. 

Finally,  the  pending  amendment  would 
make  the  restrictions  on  Public  Law  480 
title  I  allocations  a  permanent  provision 
of  law  rather  than  for  fiscal  year  1976 
as  provided  for  in  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  cmd 
Forestry. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  not  lived 
with  agricultural  policies  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Public  Law  480  prc«ram 
through  periods  of  surplus,  as  well  as 
periods  of  reduced  commodity  supplies. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  did  not  suffer 
through  the  accusations  that  we  were 


"dumping"  commodities  on  developing 
countries  which  acted  as  a  disincentive 
to  agricultural  production  In  those 
countries. 

If  this  provision  to  make  Public  Law 
480  allocations  on  the  basis  of  a  some- 
what arbitrary  formula  is  enacted  we  will 
be  tying  our  hands  although  the  supply 
situation  will  change  in  the  years  ahead. 
We  will  be  establishing  long-term  policy 
on  assumptions  based  upon  the  short- 
term  supply  situation.. 

Between  the  fiscal  year  1973  and  1974, 
title  I  shipments  fell  from  about  5  mil- 
lion metric  tons  to  less  than  2  million 
metric  tons.  Over  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gram. Public  Law  480  titie  I  shipments 
have  varied  from  15  million  tons  to  less 
than  2  million  tons.  It  does  not  seem  wise 
that  we  should  be  permanently  bound 
to  ship  a  potentially  widely  variable  vol- 
ume of  conunodities  to  a  fixed  set  of 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Congress  can  go  just  so  far  In  tying 
the  hands  of  the  administration  in  the 
execution  of  foreign  policy.  At  a  certain 
point  these  restrictions  become  legisla- 
tive overkill. 

It  is  time  that  we  put  an  end  to  these 
foreign  policy  controversies  motivated 
in  no  small  way  by  bitter  partisanship. 
At  this  point,  an  amendment  such  as  this 
is  "beating  a  dead  horse"  and  is  designed 
only  to  tighten  the  screws  further  over 
the  administration  of  foreign  policy. 

I  believe  the  American  people  would 
prefer  that  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident work  together  for  a  more  effective 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  policy. 

They  are  appalled  by  pae  constant 
partisan  bickering  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

They  want  a  return  to  effective  gov- 
ernment and  they  do  not  care  which  po- 
htical  party  gets  the  credit  for  it. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  amendment 
is  not  based  on  sound  criteria,  is  too  In- 
fiexlble,  and  would  defeat  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  entire  provision — which 
is  to  bring  soimd  judgment  Into  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  allocation  process,  into  fight- 
ing human  suffering  emd  hunger 
worldwide. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  reject  the 
amendment  because  if  it  is  agreed  to  we 
will  have  the  peculiar  situation  of  a  firm. 
Inflexible  rule  that  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent, the  State  Department  and  the 
Congress  no  leeway  In  meeting  condi- 
tions as  they  arise;  whether  It  be  revolu- 
tions, wars,  floods,  tornadoes,  disease,  or 
panic. 

Suppose  one  of  these  llttie  countries 
seizes  an  American  vessel,  and  executes 
the  American  Ambassador.  We  would 
still  be  tied  to  that  ridiculous  criteria 
and  have  no  freedom  of  action.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  need  and 
deserve  freedom  of  action  In  fighting 
hunger. 

I  resent  the  fact  that  some  of  our  col- 
leagues seem  to  think  this  country  has 
done  nothing. 

Since  Public  Law  480  has  been  in  ef- 
fect, we  have  given  away  $25  billion  In 
food  aid  to  the  world. 
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Never  in  aU  human  history  has  any 
Nation  been  so  generous,  never  in  all  hu- 
man history  can  any  group  of  nations 
in  the  world,  including  the  whole  world 
ambined,  claim  credit  for  having  been 
80  generous. 

Let  us  continue  within  the  means  of 
our  lesourceB,  but  let  us  do  It  imder  a 
constitutional  system,  with  the  executive 
and  legislative  branch  of  Oovemment 
wolfing  together  with  reason,  as  the  sit- 
uation occurs,  and  not  have  a  mathe- 
matical formula  that  binds  our  hands 
In  perpetuity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  want? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Four  or  5  minutes. 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  FRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
yldd? 

hbr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOURE2SK.  Mr.  I^esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  members 
of  Senator  KEmnor's  staff  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor:  Mark  Ginsberg 
Dale  DeHaan.  and  Jerry  Tinker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  state 
my  concern  with  reference  to  this 
amendment.  I  think  It  is  a  ridiculous 
proposal  and  I  think  it  should  be  treated 
as  such. 

In  my  view,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
laid  out  many  good  reasons  why  we 
should  oppose  it,  but  if  we  look  at  the 
legislation  itself,  we  can  see  yet  another 
reason.  As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  al- 
luded to,  the  President  is  required  to  sub- 
mit a  list  to  our  cranmittee  within  30 
days.  If  we  do  not  like  the  list,  or  if  any 
other  Senator  dislikes  the  list,  we  can 
take  action  at  that  time. 

But.  it  seems  to  me,  the  $200  figure  is 
totally  arbitrary.  It  cannot  be  properly 
arrived  at,  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Indicated.  In  the  very  primitive  econo- 
mies, the  error  itself  might  be  off  more 
than  the  $200. 

There  has  been  an  effort,  at  least  pub- 
licly, to  depollUcize  this  biU.  What  we 
are  dohig.  in  effect,  is  politicizing  it  more 
than  we  ever  have  before. 

Many  of  these  efforts  stem  from  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  As  far  as 
tols  Senator  is  concerned,  that  conflict  is 
behind  us.  We  ought  to  take  a  look  at  our 
total  program.  I  share  the  views  ex- 
pressed. 

There  is  a  feeling  by  some  that  this 
country  has  done  nothing.  It  is  my  recol- 
lection the  total  funding  for  1978  is  about 
IS78  million  under  this  program 

But  as  far  as  the  ttOO  per  capita  figure 
is  omcemed.  it  is  the  feeling  of  this  Sen- 
ator that  it  is  too  rigid  from  the  stand- 
point of  addressing  actual  food  require- 
ments in  various  countries.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  many  countries  would 
be  excluded.  Many  needy  countries  would 
be  excluded,  and  countries  that  were  not 
in  need  would  be  eligible 
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I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
how  this  formula  was  arrived  at,  why  it 
should  be  relied  upon. 

Many  countries  on  the  $200  per  C{4>ita 
list  would  likely  be  unable  to  absorb  food 
assistance.  They  might  have  no  place  to 
store  it,  they  might  not  have  a  use  for  it 
after  they  receive  It. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem, included  appropriate  language  to 
give  this  committee — and  the  Congress — 
if  there  is  disagreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent's list  and  the  President's  allocation. 
I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  the 
same  question  discussed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia:  how  does  he  arrive  at  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  countries 
on  this  list? 

Mr.  CLARK.  First  of  all.  for  those 
countries  that  report  their  GNP.  we 
simply  divide  the  number  of  people  in  the 
country  as  determined  by  the  UJf.  cen- 
sus, if  there  is  one  available. 

Obviously,  they  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  over  the  last  several  years  deter- 
mining the  populations  of  the  various 
countries.   In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  obviously  they  take  our  coimtry's 
GNP,  divide  it  by  the  number  of  people. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Would  that  include  food 
raised  by  people  who  live  in  an  agrarian 
or  primitive  society? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Would  that  include  what? 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  food  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  in  that  $200  figure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 4  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  answer  very  brief- 
ly. If  there  is  no  clear  figure  for  GNP  and 
for  per  capita  and  census,  a  world  bank 
sends  a  team  in  and  does  a  very  careful 
study  and  analysis  and  tries  to  determine 
as  best  they  can.  Obviously,  it  would  not 
be  perfect,  but  here  is  an  objective  body 
that  comes  In,  analyzes  the  population 
the  GNP,  and  they  use  that  as  their 
estimate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  comment 
and  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  I  share  his  concern  that  we 
should  make  certain  where  we  can  that 
people  who  need  food  assistance  receive 
it.  But  I  just  do  not  believe  in  the 
formula. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  this 
problem  in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  while  it  is  my  feeling  that  we 
have  made  the  best  possible  legislative 
formula,  it  Is  probable  that  no  set  formu- 
la will  resolve  the  problem  altogether 
iTie  Senator  from  Kansas  would  expect 
that  the  actual  implementation  of  the 
program  must  be  closely  observed  in  con- 
gressional oversight  to  Insure  the  imple- 
mentation consistent  with  the  desires 
and  toterests  of  the  American  people. 

But  my  concern  centers  primarily 
around  whether  the  $200  per  capita  gross 
national  product  accurately  indicates 
the  actual  food  needs  of  the  people  in  a 
given  country. 

The  problem,  as  this  Senator  sees  It. 
arises  from  the  agricultural  nature  of 
eooncmiles  In  some  less  developed  na- 
tions. As  I  understand.  It  Is  difficult  to 
nmsure  in  terms  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct the  food  and  agricultural  products 
raised  by  people  In  a  predominantly 


agrarian  society.  So  while  these  agricul- 
tural products  are  not  Included  in  tbe 
per  capita  gross  national  product,  tbn 
do  contribute  substantially  to  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  people  In  that  coun- 
try. That  means  the  pec^le  In  such  a 
society  may  have  a  relatively  high  stand- 
ard of  living  as  far  as  the  nutrition  in 
their  diet  is  concerned,  while  their  per 
capita  gross  national  product  may  be  well 
under  $200. 1  have  been  sdvlsed  that  the 
countries  of  Burma.  Indonesia,  Nigeria 
and  Malawi — which  actiially  export  food 
supplies — are  examples  in  this  category. 
Conversely,  a  country  with  a  relatively 
high  per  capita  gross  natural  product 
may  not  have  an  adequate  agriculture 
sector  so  that  their  people  may  actually 
be  in  greater  need  of  food  assistance  th^n 
those  in  some  other  country  with  a  lower 
per  capita  GNP.  As  I  understand,  this 
group  would  Include  Mozambique.  Hod- 
duras  and  Egypt. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
impose  a  rigidity  in  our  food  assistance 
that  would  be  detrimental  to  many  coun- 
tries. We  have  all  been  through  the  era 
of  the  so-called  "ugly  American."  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  greatly  con- 
cerned that  this  amendment,  if  enacted, 
could  put  the  Congress  in  the  position  of 
ugly  Americans.  For  If  we  push  the  ad- 
ministration into  granting  food  assist- 
ance to  those  countries  with  less  than 
$200  per  capita  GNP  but  not  in  actual 
need  of  it,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  then 
we  could  actually  discourage  agricultural 
production  in  those  nations.  Such  a  dis- 
incentive for  internal  farm  production 
would  undoubtedly  be  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  those  less  developed  nations  in 
the  long  run. 

So  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  we 
should  avoid  the  restrictions  of  tbis 
amendment  that  could  force  us  into  the 
position  of  giving  aid  to  those  who  do  not 
need  it  or  withholding  aid  to  those  who 
do  need  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom 
defeats  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  sec(nid. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  intend  to  use  the  remainder 
of  my  time  \mless  someone  else  wishes  to 
speak  on  the  amendment,  but  I  would 
like  to  just  point  out  two  or  three  facts. 
First  of  all.  this  amendment  would  not 
exclude  sending  food  to  any  country  In 
the  world.  It  In  no  way  excludes  sending 
food  under  title  1  or  title  2  to  any  naticm 
in  the  world  regardless  of  how  wealthy 
or  how  poor  it  may  be. 

What  It  does  say  is  that  70  percent  of 
the  food  under  title  1  must  go  to  these 
countries  which  are  Identified  as  most 
needy  by  a  $200  per  capita,  GNP. 

That  list  is  not  perfect.  It  does  not  in- 
clude all  needy  nations.  Some  iteaplt  on 
that  list,  as  Senator  Tauudok  points  out, 
probably  should  not  be  Included,  and  they 
might  not  be.  It  does  not  mandate  ttiat 
any  country  In  the  world  get  food.  Not  a 
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gjngle  country  Is  mandated  under  this 
amendment  to  get  food  and  not  a  single 
country  is  excluded  imder  this  amend- 
ment. 

But  it  does  say  that  of  title  I.  70  per- 
cent, 7  out  of  every  10  bushels  of  wheat, 
rice,  and  com  must  go  to  them. 

Mr.   TALMADGE.   Will   the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  a  committee 
provision,  also. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  it  is.  This  would  add 
a  criterion  to  that.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment we  adopted  in  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Conunittee  is  a  wise  one.  It  sets 
up  several  criteria  for  the  President  to 
use.  This  simply  adds  one.  It  mandates 
that  7  out  of  10  bushels  go  to  the  neediest 
nations  as  defined  by  this  imperiect  list. 
If  a  coimtry  does  not  fit  in  this  list, 
if  it  is  a  needy  nation  but  does  not  fit 
this  criterion,  we  have  a  waiver,  which 
was,  again,  wisely  passed  in  the  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  to 
allow  the  President  to  make  exceptions 
subject  to  congressional  review. 

Title  n  is  not  even  covered  by  the 
amendment.  If  we  have  needy  nations, 
title  n  can  go  to  any  nation  in  the  world 
without  restriction. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  simply 
a  guideline,  a  mandated  guideline,  on 
how  our  food  is  going  to  be  used.  It  is 
going  to  the  neediest  nations. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  imanlmoiis 
consent  that  Christine  Cohagen  and  Bill 
Jackson,  of  Senator  Cranston's  staff,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WllilOUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Is   aU 
time  jrielded  back? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Briefiy  in  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  President,  I  again  want  to 
point  out  that  a  yardstick  of  $200  per 
capita  income  is  no  way  to  determine 
whether  the  people  in  a  particular  na- 
tion are  hungry.  Many  of  the  people 
with  very  low  incomes  are  nomads  who 
live  off  the  land.  They  have  livestock 
and  eat  relatively  weU.  Others  with 
higher  per  capita  incomes  over  and 
above  $200  never  know  when  they  are 
going  to  have  a  fiood,  disease,  revolution, 
JW,  pestilence,  a  tornado,  typhoons,  or 
tWngs  of  that  nature.  Trying  to  deter- 
mine which  people  in  the  world  are 
Wing  hungry  or  may  become  hungry 
Dy  some  rigid  mathematical  yardstick  is 
utterly  ridiculous  and  absurd.  All  it  does 
B  bind  the  hands  of  the  Government  in 

?C?u«  ^*y  *^**  **  '^  not  liave  the 
neabUity  to  deal  adequately  with  real 
need  when  real  need  comes. 

Suppose  we  have  a  situation  in  one  of 
«Me  countries  now  where  some  of  these 
people  execute  the  American  Ambassa- 
oor  or  seize  one  of  our  ships  that  goes  in 
J^e  to  try  to  rescue  him.  We  are  tied 
w  Bve  that  country  ite  food  needs.  It  is 


an  absurdity.  We  ought  to  have  some 
fiexibillty  in  our  Government. 

The  Congress  represents  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  repre- 
sents the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  our  responsibility  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  make  decisions  for  the  United 
States  as  the  need  may  arise. 

There  is  no  argument  about  trying  to 
help  needy  people.  We  aU  want  to  do 
that.  Our  Government  has  been  the  most 
generous  in  the  world.  We  want  to  con- 
tinue to  be  just  as  generous  as  our  ample 
food  supplies  and  our  Treasiur  will  per- 
mit us  to  be.  But  we  want  flexibility  to 
deal  with  the  real  world  as  it  is  today, 
not  some  mythical  arithmetic  that  tries 
to  cover  a  country  where  the  majority  of 
the  people  do  not  know  what  money  Is. 
have  never  seen  money,  have  never 
heard  of  money,  and  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  money  if  they  had  it. 
They  live  outside  the  money  economy. 
They  live  on  a  barter  system. 

I   hope  the   Senate  will  reject   the 
amendment  of  my  friend  from  Iowa  and 
let    the    Congress    and    the    executive 
branch  of  Government  handle  this  prob- 
lem as  the  need  arises,  with  flexibility. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will   the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Senators 
BiDEN  and  Haskell  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  presentation  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
ricxUture  and  Forestry  Conmiittee.  I  con- 
stantly hear  him  talk  about  the  matter 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
decide.  Yet  it  is  very  interesting  that 
in  the  wording  of  the  committee  on  page 
14  it  has  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sole  discretion.  There  is 
nothing  hi  it,  nothing  at  all  in  that  lan- 
guage that  goes  from  page  14  to  page  15, 
other  than  it  says  that  the  President 
shall  send  his  list  back  to  the  committee. 
Where  is  there  any  approval  language 
for  the  conunittee? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Does  the  Congress  have  power  to  leg- 
islate? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Where  is  the  wording 
that  says  that  the  Senate  shall  review, 
approve,  or  disapprove? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Constitution 
gives  the  power  to  Congress  to  legislate. 
If  the  President  sends  up  something 
that  Congress  does  not  approve,  we  can 
at  that  point  submit  a  resolution  that 
would  negate  the  President's  action. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  legislative 
procedures.  There  is  no  language  in  here 
that  says  the  committee  shall  other  than 
receive  it.  If  the  committee  is  going  to 
propose  a  whole  new  bill  after  the  Presi- 
dent sends  up  a  list 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  do  not  have  to 
add  to  the  Constitution.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Constitution  grants  this  body 


the  power  to  legislate.  To  add  that  lan- 
gu'^e  in  a  bill  would  be  the  height  of 
folly,  siiperflcial.  and  redundant. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  more  ridiculous  than  I  thought 
it  was  in  the  first  place.  What  it  does 
now  is  it  puts  the  whole  thing  into  limbo. 
It  puts  the  President  of  the  United  States 
into  an  impossible  situation.  It  says  on 
one  line  he  shall  determine  the  list  and 
then  it  says,  under  the  interpretation  of 
the  chairman,  that  everything  is  going  to 
be  in  limbo  waiting  for  the  Congress  to 
either  deny  the  President's  list  or  to 
approve  it.  But  there  is  absolutely  no 
language  in  this  bill  that  gives  the  com- 
mittee any  responsibility  other  than  to 
receive  the  list. 

I  would  only  say  this  makes  it  even 
more  vague.  It  makes  it  more  impossible 
for  this  program  to  function  since  It 
does  not  give  a  time  factor  as  to  when 
the  committee  should  act.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  make  a 
list,  send  it  up  to  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  the  committee 
could  sit  on  it  for  a  year  and  there  would 
be  no  violation  of  this  law.  So  there 
would  be  no  program. 

I  would  only  say  that  maybe  there  is 
more  to  this  than  I  thought  of  in  the 
first  instance.  Maybe  there  is  more  than 
meets  the  eye.  Maybe  this  is  one  way  of 
really  sabotaging  the  whole  program 
when  there  is  no  limitation  on  the  time 
the  committee  would  have  to  act.  The 
committee  could  sit  on  this  proposal  for 
a  whole  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  even  more  dan- 
gerous langxiage  than  I  anticipated  in 
the  first  place.  I  hope  we  will  clear  it  up 
and  clearly  define  the  powers  of  the 
President,  clearly  define  the  powers  of 
the  Congress,  and  support  the  proposal, 
the  substitute  motion,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRKiN).  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  back  any  time 
remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  cler*  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Httddleston), 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Phiup  A.  Hart)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stehnis) 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Burdick)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 

Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and 

the    Senator    from   Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

Hugh  Scott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiu-ther  announce  that,  if  present 
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and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[BollcaU  Vote  No.  463  Leg] 
VXAS— 36 


AbourCBk 

Hatfield 

MetcaU 

B«yh 

Hathaway 

Mondale 

Blden 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Jackaon 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Javlta 

Pastore 

CliUee 

Leahy 

Pell 

a«rk 

liagnuaon 

Proxmlre 

Onnaton 

Mansfield 

RlblcoS 

Culwr 

Matblas 

Roth 

Durkln 

McOee 

Schwelker 

Oravel 

ICcOovem 

Stafford 

BukeU 

Uclntyre 
NAYS— 53 

Weicker 

AUen 

Fong 

Nunn 

Bikker 

Oam 

Percy 

Bertlett 

Olenn 

Randolph 

BeeU 

Ooldwater 

Scott, 

BeUmon 

OrUBn 

William  L 

Benfen 

Bparlnnan 

Brack 

Helms 

Stevens 

Buckley 

HOUlngs 

Stevenson 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Stone 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Symington 

Byrd,  Robert  O.  Johnston 

Taft 

Cennon 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Cue 

lAzalt 

Thurmond 

Church 

Long 

Tower 

Curtis 

IfcCleUan 

Tunney 

Dole 

McClure 

Williams 

Domenld 

Montoya 

Young 

Badeton 
Fannin 

Morgan 
Muskle 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Burdick  Hart,  Philip  A.  Pearson 

Eastland  Hartke  Scott,  Hugh 

Ford  Huddleston  Stennls 

Hart,  Gary  Moss 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  HATFTELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  restate  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion? What  is  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  time  agreement;  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  time  limit  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute  for  my  amendment  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideratian. 

Tlie  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  this  a 
substitute  for  the  Senator's  amendment 
or  modification? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  Is  a  modification  in 
the  form  of  a  substitute. 

Hie  FRESIDINO  OFFICER,  "nxe  Sen- 
ator has  «he  right  to  so  modify.  His  modi- 
fication will  be  made. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
'The  legislative  cleiic  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  from  page  13,  line  12  through  page 
IS.  line  7,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
I  following: 

ASSISTANCE  TO  MOST  SERIOUSLY 
I  AFTXCTKD  COt7NTRIZS 

Sbc.  207.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  1b 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  111.  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  ftinds  for  all  commodities  provided  under 
this  title  shall  be  allocated  and  agreed  to  be 
;  delivered  to  countries  other  than  those  with 
I  a  per  capita  gross  national  product  of  $250 
or  less  (as  adjusted  to  reflect  that  country's 
annual  rate  of  Inflation),  and  affected  by 
inability  to  secure  sufficient  food  for  their 
Immediate  requirements  through  their  own 
production  or  commercial  purchase  from 
abroad,  unless  the  President  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  the  use  of  such  food  assistance 
Is  required  for  humanitarian  food  purposes 
and  neither  House  of  Congress  disapproves 
such  use,  by  resolution,  within  thirty  calen- 
dar days  after  such  certlflcatlon.  In  deter- 
mining per  capita  gross  national  product  for 
the  pvirposes  of  this  section,  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  xise  of  data 
developed  by  the  World  Bank  and  relied  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A  reduc- 
tion below  80  per  centum  In  the  production 
of  food  aid  allocated  to  most  seriously  af- 
fected countries  which  results  from  critical 
and  unforeseeable  circumstances  occurring 
after  the  initial  allocation  shall  not  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  Any  reallocation  of  food  aid  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  this  section  so  far  as 
practicable.  The  President  shall  report 
promptly  any  such  reduction,  and  the  rea- 
son therefor,  to  the  Congress.". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will  yield  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
we  enter  into  a  limitation  of  time  on  this 
substitute? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  enter  upon  a  time  agreement 
on  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
suggest  what  that  limitation  might  be? 

Mr.  CASE.  Five  minutes  to  each  side, 
for  a  total  of  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  agreeable  to  10 
minutes  to  a  side  if  the  Senator  Is. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  10  minutes,  5  minutes 
to  a  side.  ^ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Five  minutes  to  a 
side  is  agreeable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield  for  a  imanimous-consent 
request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  an  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Frank  Ballance  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  debate  on 
this  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  our  colleague 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  all  either  have  read  the  discussloD 
of  yesterday  or  are  aware  of  the  baale 
issues  that  we  are  attempting  to  resolve. 
This  Is  an  attempt  to  further  com- 
promise the  proposal  that  I  offered  yes- 
terday, to  require  an  80-20  division  be- 
tween the  humanitarian  aid  imder  Public 
Law  4-80  and  the  political  aid.  Objec- 
tion was  raised  to  that  proposal  yester- 
day because  it  used  the  MSA  list  of  tba 
United  Nations  as  the  base  for  determin- 
ing the  allocation  of  the  humanitarian 
aid. 

Today,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  offend 
a  substitute  amendment,  which  would 
have  provided  for  a  70-30  division,  based 
upon  a  $200  GNP  per  capita  for  human- 
itarian aid  allotment.  That  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate. 

By  discussing  the  matter  with  our  c(d- 
leagues.  It  appeared  as  though  many  cf 
those  who  voted  "no"  on  the  Clark 
amendment  voted  that  way  because  It 
exempted  Egypt  from  the  inclusion  on 
the  allotment  of  humanitarian  aid. 

Mr.  President,  this,  basically  and  sim- 
ply, provides  for  an  80-20  division  be- 
tween humanitarian  aid  and  political 
aid;  and  instead  of  a  $200  GNP  per  cap- 
ita, it  raises  the  GNP  to  $250.  What  it 
does  in  the  raising  of  this  from  $200  to 
$250  is  to  include  Egypt,  and  it  makes  the 
reassessments  and  reallocations  to  meet 
most  of  the  objections  that  were  voiced 
during  the  discussion  on  tiie  prevloai 
amendment. 

So  I  urge  that  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, because  it  does  give  us  primarily 
the  same  level  of  political  aid  that  it  did 
last  year,  when  we  had  a  79-21  diviska 
of  the  aid  between  humanitarian  aid  ud 
political  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  thii 
amendment  refers  to  the  second  chapter, 
second  verse  of  the  amendment  the  Sen- 
ate just  rejected. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  when  considering  this  food 
need  proposition,  provided  that  the 
President  must  make  70  percent  of  all 
food  exported  to  any  country  in  the  way 
of  concessional  sales  or  grants  to  the 
most  needy  nations.  We  did  that  because 
we  wanted  the  food  need  to  go  to  those 
who  were  suffering  the  most.  The  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  restrict  that 
further. 

However,  over  and  beyond  that,  wt 
would  have  the  ridiculous  situation,  if 
the  Senator's  amendment  were  agreed 
to,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
being  able  to  make  Titie  n  grants  to 
countries  with  per  capita  incomes  greater 
than  $250,  but  he  would  be  required  to 
make  80  percent  of  the  loans  to  the  poor 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  a  rather  absurd 
proposition,  on  the  face  of  it. 

Another  factor  about  the  amendment 
is  absurd.  No  Member  of  the  Soiato 
today  can  write  a  formula  that  can  say 
what  nations  may  be  ill.  diseased,  hun- 
gry, or  poverty-stricken  a  year  from  now, 
2  years  fnun,  3  years  from  now.  Ibe 
weather,  disease,  revolutions,  wars,  and 
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loany  other  things  determine  that.  It  is 
an  absurdity  to  try  to  write  a  rigid  for- 
mula that  would  bind  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  in  distributing 
food  need  to  the  hungry  people  of  the 
world. 

What  did  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  provide?  We 
provided,  first,  that  this  food  must  be 
made  available  to  the  neediest  countries. 

The  President  shall  make  his  deter- 
mination on  the  basis  of  an  assessment 
of  global  food  production  and  needs  and 
the  latest  available  Information  on  gross 
national  product,  overall  nutritional 
status,  shortfall  and  food  avsdlability. 
and  the  balance  of  pasrments  difQculties 
of  the  coimtries  of  the  developing  world. 
Such  list  of  countries  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  within  30  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill.  If  the  Presi- 
dent changes  his  Ust  in  any  way,  that 
also  must  be  submitted  to  Congress.  That 
would  give  us  an  opportunity,  if  we 
thought  the  President  was  not  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  law  in  a  responsible 
way,  to  provide  for  a  joint  resolution 
which  we  could  bring  before  Congress 
and,  if  passed,  negate  the  action  of  the 
President. 

In  matters  of  this  kind,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  operates  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  We  have  only  one  Pres- 
ident; he  is  the  Chief  Executive.  The 
Constitution  provides  that.  We  have  only 
one  legislative  body — Congress.  The 
Constitution  provides  that.  It  Is  my  im- 
pression that  Government  should  be  run 
on  a  cooperative  basis  between  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Government  and  Con- 
gress. That  is  what  our  bill  provides. 

However,  the  Senator  wants  to  put  i 
rigid  formula  in  here  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  food  need.  Who  knows  what 
the  population  of  Togo  is?  Who  knows 
what  the  per  capita  income  of  Togo  is? 
Nobody.  But  we  know  whether  or  not 
th^  are  hungry,  and  we  can  take  action 
accordingly,  and  that  is  what  we  should 
do. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  hope  the  Senate  willreject 
this  amendment.  ^ — -^ 

How  much  time  do  I  have  available? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  share  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

I  reemphasize  that  the  C(»nmittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  does  not  want 
to  deny  food  to  anyone. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  knows 
that  we  made  available  $25  billion  worth 
to  the  people  of  the  world  since  Public 
Law  480  was  enacted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  contention  that 
«ls  the  way  this  is  done.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  pointed  out  earlier,  with 
jwerence  to  the  Clark  amendment,  that 
to  a  society  where  the  people  live  on 
Boats  and  sheep,  or  some  basic  form  of 
agriculture,  we  do  not  know  precisely 
what  theh-  GNP  might  be,  and  no  one 


else  knows,  but  they  might  have  adequate 
food.  They  might  have  adequate  milk  and 
meat  and  might  not  need  food  aid;  but 
they  might  be  qualified  imder  this  kind 
of  amendment,  which  is  based  on  a  GNP 
determination  by  the  World  Bank. 

This  Senator  does  not  know  how  many 
people  work  for  the  World  Bank,  but 
they  cannot  check  on  what  the  GNP  is  in 
every  country  in  the  world.  We  have  dif- 
ficulty determining  the  exact  GNP  in 
this  country,  with  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  bureaucrats  trying  to  make  that 
determination. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Senator  tiiat 
we  should  give  the  President,  whoever 
he  might  be,  some  latitude.  We  have  a 
70-30  formula.  That  is  restrictive  enough. 
This  is  even  more  restrictive.  There  Is 
the  same  error  in  this  amendment  as 
was  in  the  previous  amendment,  and  it 
should  be  defeated.  The  fact  that  we 
raise  it  $50  means  nothing,  because  the 
error  itself  might  be  greater  than  the 
total  amount.  The  error  might  be  more 
than  $250. 

We  should  leave  this  decision  with  the 
discretion  of  the  President — what  little 
he  has  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
with  respect  to  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  The  President  should  be  given 
more  latitude,  we  have  heard.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  President  had  before 
the  MSA  70-30  formula.  What  did  the 
President  do  with  that  latitude?  He  sent 
almost  two-thirds  of  all  the  food  aid  this 
country  gave  in  1974  to  the  war  effort  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  proposal  for  this  fis- 
cal year  says  that  two-thirds  of  all  the 
food  aid  that  is  to  go  to  Latin  America 
goes  to  Chile.  We  are  going  to  send  more 
food  to  Korea,  with  a  per  capital  income 
of  $390  a  year,  thsm  we  are  going  to 
send  to  Bangladesh.  That  is  what  the 
President's  proposal  Is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  a  reasonable  proposal 
that  fits  within  the  guidelines  which  have 
been  used  by  the  Government  in  the  past, 
and  it  should  produce  more  favorable 
results  in  terms  of  the  better  distribution 
of  our  food  reserves  where  they  are 
needed.  It  does  not  change  in  any  way 
the  criteria  in  the  bill  in  terms  of  the 
listing  of  the  nations. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  their  support. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  tried  diligentiy 
to  work  out  a  compromise  here  between 
the  various  parties  to  this  discussion.  I 
am  grateful  that  Senator  Hitkph&ky, 
Senator  Casi,  Senator  Clark,  and  others 
have  agreed  to  this  comprcHnise. 

I  close  my  comments  by  sashing  that 
when  we  hear  these  great  questions  raised 
about  the  so-called  inability  to  determine 
which  are  the  poor  coimtries,  I  think 
this  is  so  much  sand  in  the  eye.  Let  us 


remember  that  the  United  Nations  has 
analyzed  carefully  the  problems  of  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world. 

It  Is  interesting  that  we  are  raising 
such  doubtful  questions  now  about 
whether  we  use  a  GNP  or  an  MSA  list 
because  we  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
gather  the  statistics. 

All  the  other  countries  in  the  world 
that  are  engaged  today  in  trying  to  help 
relieve  the  hungry  people  use  these  Usts. 
They  have  been  proved.  They  have  been 
used,  and  therefore  they  are  not  some 
theoretical,  new  list  that  has  been  gath- 
ered for  the  moment  or  upon  the  most 
recent  kind  of  frenetic  activity  to  Iwing 
to  this  fioor.  It  has  been  determined  and 
has  been  exercised  and  has  been  proved 
to  be  an  adequate  base  to  determine  the 
needs  of  the  himgry  people. 

That  Is  why  I  beUeve  this  is  a  reason- 
able compromise,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
to  know  that  the  leadership  has  agreed 
to  this  compromise.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
shall  have  the  support  of  the  body  for 
the  passing  of  this  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  point  out  that  this 
amendment  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
administration  as  being  unduly  restric- 
tive, without  the  flexibility  to  meet 
emergencies  in  wars,  famine,  disease,  and 
pestilence,  as  the  need  may  arise.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  in 
opposition  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoho,  as  follows: 
The  80/20  Food  Allocation  RxsTBicnoir 
(Hattielo  Amendment) 

The  Hatfleld  Amendment  would  require 
80%  of  Pi.  480  "ntle  I  commodities  to  be  al- 
located to  countries  contained  on  the  U.N. 
list  of  Most  Seriously  Affected  Countries. 

Executive  Branch  Position:  The  Executive 
Branch  strongly  opposes  this  amendment. 

Comment:  The  effect  of  an  80%  to  30% 
most  seriously  affected  (MSA)  country  to 
non-MSA  country  legislative  requirement 
would  be  to  seriously  Inhibit  the  United 
States'  flexibility  In  effectively  aUocating 
P.L.  480  resources.  This,  In  turn,  could  have 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  attainment  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  goals.  Among  other  consider- 
ations an  80/20  ratio  could — 

Severely  limit  future  market  development 
activities  In  non-MSA  countries. 

Put  the  U.S.  in  a  position  In  which,  solely 
to  meet  the  80/20  ratio,  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  offer  an  unJxistUlably  large  P.L.  480 
program  to  one  or  mcM-e  recipient  countries. 
As  more  countries  become  knowledgeable  of 
80/20  formula.  It  could  erode  the  VB.  bar- 
gaining position  and  distort  effective  pro- 
gramming of  Pl<.  480  commodities. 

Inhibit  the  attainment  of  foreign  policy 
goals  when  food  assistance  has  been  a  part  of 
negotiations  with  MSA  and  non-BdSA  coun- 
tries. 

Restrict  the  Administration  In  its  abUlty 
to  re^ond  positively  to  non-MSA  countries 
which  have,  short  of  a  major  disaster,  suf- 
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fend  MTcre  downturns  in  their  economy  OYta 
m  mstalned  period  of  time  m  the  result  of 
natural  or  man-made  factors. 

Under  certain  drcumstauoes.  create  a  dls- 
Incentlve  effect  In  chronically  food  deficit 
MSA  countries  which  might  be  brought  about 
as  the  result  of  overprogrammlng  In  an  ef- 
fort to  meet  a  mandatory  80  percent  alloca- 
tion requirement  to  MSA  ooimtrles. 

Unless  exceptions  were  permitted,  It  would 
pose  difficulties  In  matching  food  availability 
with  the  Import  requirements  of  Individual 
nations  In  some  cases  MSA  countries  might 
not  need  or  want  commodities  that  we  have 
available,  however,  we  would  be  unable  to  re- 
program  these  commodities  to  other  non- 
MBA  countries  because  to  do  so  would  upset 
the  80  to  20  percent  ratio.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  list  of  MSA  countries  devel- 
opeA  by  the  United  Nations  represented  an 
atteixq>t  to  identify  those  countries  which 
were  most  seriously  affected  by  the  energy 
crisis  from  the  standftolnt  of  adverse  balance 
of  payments.  Increased  costs  of  fertilizer,  and 
other  key  Imports.  The  list  did  not  directly 
address  food  deficits  In  these  countries,  al- 
though in  scHne  cases  the  twin  problems  of 
energy  costs  and  food  deficits  overlapped. 
Thus  for  example,  the  MSA  list  Included  the 
Ivoiy  Ckiast  which  did  not  have  a  food  prob- 
lem, while  at  the  same  time  Initially  ex- 
cluded Afghanistan  which  was  not  as  hard 
hit  by  the  energy  crisis  bufhad  a  food  deficit. 
In  simunary,  a  80/20%  restriction  would  con- 
siderably hinder  our  ability  to  respond  on  a 
timely  basis  to  changing  requirements  of 
the  food  deficit  developing  nations. 

Mr.  TAT  ■MADGE.  I  point  out  again 
that  per  capita  income  is  no  determina- 
tion of  hunger.  Many  people  in  the  world 
live  outside  the  money  economy,  but  ttiey 
have  gardens,  hogs,  chickens,  cows,  and 
so  on.  If  we  write  this  into  law,  if  some 
country  has  disease,  famine,  or  pesti- 
lence, next  year  or  the  year  after,  we 
would  have  our  hands  tied  by  the  restric- 
tive language. 

Changing  the  restriction  to  apply  to 
funds  rather  than  volume  would  skew 
the  commodity  mix  which  could  be 
shipped  under  the  program.  Since  rice  is 
about  twice  the  price  of  wheat,  this  would 
mean  that  rice  would  be  penalized  imder 
this  change. 

me  commodity  mix  should  be  based 
upon  supply  availability.  Carryover 
stocks  of  wheat  and  feedgrains  are  im- 
usually  low  at  this  time.  Rice  stocks,  on 
the  ottier  hand,  are  exceptionally  high, 
expected  to  be  tv  almost  170  percent  over 
last  year.  Furthennore.  rice  is  one  of  the 
most  important  f  oodgrains  consumed  in 
the  developing  world.  Bangladesh.  Paki- 
stan and  Sri  Lanka,  three  of  the  neediest 
countries  of  the  world  are  major  import- 
ers of  UjS.  rice. 

Hungry  people  eat  imits  of  food — ^not 
dollars — and,  therefore  allocations 
should  be  based  on  volume  under  this 
provision.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  rdL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  FoRO),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Habtkz),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HUDDUSTON) .  and  the  Sena- 


tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Phiup  A.  Hart)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson). 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would  vote  "aye." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nasrs  39,  as  follows: 

[Bollcall  Vote  No.  464  Leg.] 
TEAS— 62 


Abourezk 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Biden 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Percy 

Burdick 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Case 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Church 

Laxalt 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Magnuaon 

Sparkman 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Durkin 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

McOee 

Symington 

Fannin 

McOovem 

Taft 

Oam 

Mclntyre 

T\mney 

Oravel 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Hart,  Gary 

Mondale 

V7illlaTnK 

HaskeU 

Mxiskie 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

NAYS— 39 

Allen 

Curtis 

McClure 

Baker 

Dole 

Montoya 

BarUett 

Domenlcl 

Morgan 

BeaU 

Fong 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Olenn 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Scott. 

Brock 

Griffin 

WUllam  L 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Stevenson 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Stone 

Byrd, 

Holllngs 

Talmadge 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Tower 

Cannon 

Long 

Young 

Chiles 

McCleUan 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Eastland 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Ford 

Huddleston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Hart,  PhlUp  A. 

Moss 

Stennis 

So  Mr.  Hatfield's  amendment,  as  mod- 
ified, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table,  and  then  I  ask  for 
recognition. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  was  a  vote 
on  the  Hatfield  amendment  to  the  bill. 
Does  it  need  any  further  vote  to  lock 
it  into  the  legislation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
not.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  Just  a  moment? 
Do  I  imderstand  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation to  be  that  the  amendment  has 
been  adopted  by  record  vote  and  there 
are  no  further  requirements  for  motions? 
What  about  a  motion  to  reconsider? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  has  been  done. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  has  been  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion has  been  made  to  reconsider  and  a 


motion  made  to  lay  that  on  the  table. 
The  Senator's  understanding  is  correct 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wouki 
Just  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  the  ranking  Republican 
member.  Senator  Case,  for  their  fine  as- 
sistance on  this  matter,  as  well  as  Sen- 
ator Clark  from  Iowa. 

I  believe  the  committee  now  is  in  tbe 
position  where  the  conferees  can  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  with  a  very 
clear  indication  that  the  Senate,  after 
long  deliberation  of  two  committees  and 
then  by  the  number  of  votes  we  have 
had  on  the  floor  has  clearly  placed  it- 
self on  record  as  wanting  to  tighten  up 
on  the  political  aid  of  Public  Law  480. 

I  feel  confident  our  conferees  will  fight 
tills  out  and  resist  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  reduce  the  percentages 
or  the  GNP.  as  has  been  so  well  estab- 
lished by  this  vote  today  and  the  debate 
over  the  last  2  days. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  briefiy  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  1 
rise  for  only  one  purpose,  and  that  Is  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  tbt 
able  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  for  their  valiant  work  In 
this  area  of  food  assistance. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  and  myself  in  stat- 
ing we  feel  that  this  is  a  good,  sound 
piece  of  legislation  and  that  it  will  fulfill 
the  basic  responsibility  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  terms  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  to 
those  countries  that  have  the  difBcidt 
problems  that  may  require  humanitarian 
assistance. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senatw 
from  Oregon.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  him. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senata 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that,  reserving  my 
right  to  hold  the  fioor,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  amend- 
.  ment. 

AMEXDMXNT   NO.    1031 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1031  and  ask  for  tti 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Sxc.  317.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  attempt  to  negotiate 
an  equitable  share  of  participation  by  fb* 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  Japan,  and  tht 
United  Nations  in  providing  assistance  to 
Israel  or  Egypt. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  today  would  simply 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  negotiate  with  other 
nations  benefiting  tiora  the  Middle  East- 
em  peace  accord  that  they  might  share 
part  of  the  pledge  of  assistance  givea 
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earlier  this  year  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

When  I  first  introduced  this  amend- 
ment on  October  9.  during  Senate  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
138, 1  emphasized  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing early  attention  to  the  matter,  before 
Congress  Is  asked  to  provide  the  specific 
aid  appropriation.  At  that  time,  I  with- 
drew the  amendment  after  receiving  as- 
surances from  Senator  Humphrey  that 
my  proposal  would  receive  full  consid- 
eration, as  well  as  his  own  support,  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

This  amendment  is  now  made  all  the 
more  urgent  in  light  of  the  President's 
announcement  just  last  Thursday  that 
he  would  ask  Congress  to  provide  some 
$3.3  -billion  in  spending  authority  for 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  the 
Middle  East  during  fiscal  year  1976.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  for  (Congress  to 
urge  the  President  to  imdertake  immedi- 
ate negotiations  with  the  governments  of 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  encourage  participation  by  other  in- 
terested nations  in  making  this  "invest- 
ment" in  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  feels  that  unless 
the  Congress  expresses  some  concern  and 
reservation  about  the  United  States 
bearing  the  entire  share  of  such  assist- 
ance, we  will  be  unnecessarily  adding  ad- 
ditional strain  to  an  already  overbur- 
dened budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

PEACE  IMPOKTANT 

This  Senator  is  not  opposed  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  I  am  not  opposed 
to  American  resources  being  used  to 
create  that  peace. 

But  there  are  many  countries  that 
benefit  as  much  or  more  than  we  do  from 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  seems  only 
fair  that  they  should  bear  part  of  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  maintaining  it. 

Beyond  this  immediate  interim  agree- 
ment, we  can  realistically  conceive  of 
later  agreements — between  Israel  and 
Syria,  or  between  Israel  and  the  Pales- 
tinian movement,  for  example — ^whlch 
may  also  call  for  commitments  of  aid  to 
the  adversaries.  How  much  will  we.  as  a 
nation,  be  expected  to  bear  alone  as  the 
"price  for  peace"?  Surely  the  petroleum 
resources  of  the  Middle  East  are  just  as 
valuable  to  Europe,  to  Japan,  and  to 
other  nations,  and  they  should  be  asked 
to  bear  a  fair  share  of  that  price. 

BENKITTS  TO   OTRXR    NATIONS 

We  should  realize  that  political  £md 
military  stability  in  the  Middle  East 
serves  the  interests  of  all  those  nations 
who  rely  heavily  upon  that  area  for  oil 
and  for  trade. 

The  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
and  Prance  respectively  imported  58 
percent,  64  percent,  and  76  percent  of 
their  petroleum  from  the  Mideast  in  July 
1975. 

The  Japanese  imported  2.4  million  bar- 
rels per  day  from  the  Mideast,  which  was 
55.1  percent  of  their  total  imports  in 
July  1975. 

The  United  States  by  comparison  im- 
ported only  804,000  barrels  per  day,  or 
about  13  percent  of  our  total  imports  and 
only  about  5  percent  of  our  total  petro- 


leum consumption  from  the  Mideast  na- 
tions in  the  second  quarter  of  1975. 

So  clearly.  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
stand  to  lose  much  more  than  we  do 
from  another  war  and  another  oil  em- 
bargo in  the  Mideast. 

There  is  also  the  benefit  gained  from 
keeping  the  Suez  Canal  open.  I  do  not 
have  tonnage  figures  for  European  and 
Russian  shipping  through  the  canal  com- 
pared to  the  United  States,  but  the  closer 
physical  proximity  indicates  the  greater 
benefit  to  them  than  to  us. 

Although  the  U.S.  Government  com- 
mendably  took  the  forefront  in  negotiat- 
ing this  initial  settlement,  peace  is  by  no 
means  important  only  to  the  welfare  of 
this  coimtry.  Just  as  the  benefits  of  peace 
will  be  shared  by  our  allies,  so  should 
they  share  the  expense  of  maintaining  it. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  unfair  or  unreal- 
istic to  expect  the  governments  of  West- 
ern Europe,  of  Japan,  and  of  the  U.N.  to 
participate  in  providing  the  valuable 
forms  of  aid  which  will  strengthen  this 
peace.  An  equitable  sharing  of  the  costs 
of  this  assistance  among  ourselves  and 
our  allies  will  prevent  an  undue  economic 
strain  upon  our  own  budget,  or  that  of 
any  other  nation.  I  believe  that  these 
allied  governments  will  favorably  con- 
sider a  request  by  our  President  to  join 
in  this  effort  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  join  me  in  support- 
ing at  this  time  a  declaration  of  intent  to 
that  effect,  so  that  appropriate  executive 
negotiations  can  begin  immediately.  In 
that  way.  we  in  Congress  will  be  prepared 
to  act  knowledgeably  upon  the  author- 
ization request  at  such  time  when  that 
request  comes  to  the  fioor  for  review  and 
debate. 

Based  on  what  I  have  said,  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  may  want  to  respond. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  one  that  was  offered  before,  as  he  said, 
and  at  that  time  I  asked  that  it  wait 
over  imtil  we  came  to  this  particular 
legislation. 

I  have  no  objection  to  it.  I  find  it  ac- 
ceptable. I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  may  want  to  comment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
comment  only  to  the  extent  of  sajrlng  it 
is  an  admirable  amendment,  it  strength- 
ens the  legislation,  and  I  fully  support  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  980 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  on  human  rights 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abottkezk),  for  himself  and  Mr.  McOovkrn, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  960,  as 
modified. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows : 


On  page  31,  line  19,  strike  aU  through  page 
32,  line  9,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  116.  Human  Rights. — (a)  No  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  under  this  part  to  the 
government  of  any  country  which  engages  In 
a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of  In- 
ternationally recognized  human  rights.  In- 
cluding torture  or  cruel,  inhuman,  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  punishment,  prolonged 
detention  without  charges,  or  other  flagrant 
denial  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
security  of  person,  unless  such  assistance  will 
directly  benefit  the  needy  people  in  such 
cotintry. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  this  standard 
is  being  met  with  regard  to  funds  aUocated 
under  this  part,  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  of  the  House  may  re- 
quire the  Administrator  primarily  responsi- 
ble fcHT  administering  part  1  of  this  Act  to 
submit  in  writing  information  demonstrat- 
ing either 

(1)  that  the  government  of  such  country 
Is  not  engaging  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  intematlonaUy  recognized 
human  rights,  or 

(2)  that  the  existing  or  proposed  programs 
will  directly  benefit  the  needy  people  In  such 
country  and  that  such  programs  will  not  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  be  used  to  maintain  in 
power  those  authorities  responsible  for  prac- 
tices which  are  inimical  to  human  lights. 

If  either  committee  or  either  House  of 
Congress  disagrees  with  the  Administration's 
Justification  it  may  initiate  action  to  termi- 
nate assistance  to  any  country  by  a  con- 
current resolution  under  section  617  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Senators  Cran- 
ston. TuNNEY.  and  Pell  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors,  along  with  Senator  McGoverm 
and  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  human  rights  amendment  that  puts 
into  law  what  was  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution  on  the  bill  last  year.  It 
says  that  we  will  not  provide  U.S.  foreign 
aid  to  governments  which  consistently 
and  systematically  oppress  the  human 
rights  of  their  own  people. 

Along  with  Senator  Case  and  Senator 
Humphrey,  we  are  attempting  to  object 
to  the  consistent  use  of  torture  and  im- 
prisonment of  people  for  poUtical 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  in  1973,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Congress  enacted  a  provision 
which  added  a  new  section  to  the  law. 
That  section  expressed  concern  for  the 
human  rights  of  citizens  of  nations  that 
receive  U.S.  foreign  aid.  It  was  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  at  that  time  that  no 
funds  shall  be  given  to  any  coimtry 
which  holds  its  citizens  for  political 
purposes. 

Our  sunendment  today  is  quite  simple. 
The  amendment  would  put  into  law.  for 
the  first  time,  the  same  recognition  of 
basic  human  rights  as  the  earlier  sense 
of  the  Congress  resolution.  In  addition, 
the  amendment  establishes  a  mechanism 
whereby  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  cmy 
country  could  be  terminated  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  engages  in  a 
"consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
human  rights,  including  torture  or  cruel. 
Inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment,  prolonged  detention  with- 
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out  charges,  or  other  flagrant  denial  of 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  security 
of  person." 

Our  Government  policy  with  respect 
to  suptnrt  for  bilateral  assistance  is  quite 
clear.  But  this  commitment  should  in  no 
way  detract  from  our  concerns  for  basic 
human  rights.  The  argument  has  been 
made  that  the  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams help  the  Individual  citizens  of  a 
particular  country,  and  that  we  would  be 
penalMng  these  people  doubly  If  we  were 
to  cut  off  UJB.  economic  assistance  in 
addition  to  their  plight  under  a  repres- 
sive regime. 

We  have  taken  account  of  this  argu- 
ment in  our  amendment.  In  determining 
whether  the  human  rights  standard  is 
being  met,  and  whether  fimds  provided 
under  this  program  should  continue  to 
be  sent  to  a  particular  coimlay,  the  ad- 
ministration responsible  for  this  pro- 
gram— ^namely  the  Administrator  of 
AID— may  be  required  to  demonstrate 
in  writing  to  the  House  or  Senate  Com- 
mittee that  the  existing  or  proposed  re- 
cipient either  is  not  engaged  in  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  OR  that  the  existing  or  pro- 
posed program  will  direttly  benefit  the 
needy  people  in  such  country. 

If  eithor  committee,  or  either  House 
of  Congress  disagrees  with  the  Adminis- 
trator's Justification,  it  may  initiate 
action  to  terminate  that  assistance  un- 
der section  617  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  a  provision  already  in  law.  The 
amendment  is  drafted  in  such  a  way  to 
allow  dther  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees, or  any  Individual  Member  of 
Congress,  to  initiate  a  review  of  the  hu- 
man rights  Impact  of  our  bilateral  as- 
sistance program.  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  cut  off  economic  assistance  to  those 
countries  that  engage  In  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  hiunan 
rights,  I  b^eve  it  Is  fair  to  state  that  the 
United  States,  either  explicitly  or  tacitly, 
Is  sanctioning  those  activities. 

I  believe  that  we  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  conditions  and  clrcimi- 
stances  under  which  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  spend  its  money.  And  that  we 
ue  perfectly  Justifled  in  demanding  a 
respect  for  himian  rights  as  a  basis  for 
neetvlng  U.8.  aid. 

I  do  want  to  say  one  thing  before  I 
yield  to  Senator  Humphhxy.  This  amend- 
ment is  one  that  I  have  introduced  in 
similar  form  for  the  last  3  years.  It  is  one 
that  Representative  Tom  Hahkin  of  Iowa 
has  introdxiced  and  passed  on  the  House 
side.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  HarUn 
language  and  I  want  to  compliment  and 
congratulate  him  for  the  fine  work  he 
did  on  this  amendment  and  for  the  cause 
of  human  rights. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
Just  want  to  note  fw  the  Rccoro  the  dili- 
gence and  perseverance  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abouiuzk)  in 
forwaidlng  this  particular  proposal. 

llila  matter  has  been  given  considera- 
tion at  length  In  the  Committee  on  For- 
elgn  Rriatlons.  not  mly  this  year  but  the 
vnfianB  2  years.  Each  year  we  have 
majtdMkmg.  1  think.  Just  a  little  better. 
■ad  this  particular  amendment  has  now 
been  carefully  workaA  out  and  I  believe 
It  will  aooomjHlafa  our  objectives. 


On  the  one  hand,  it  will  prevent  the 
use  of  foreign  assistance  fimds  for  those 
governments  that  have  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  oppression  of  their  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  deny  the 
assistance  that  we  might  want  to  give 
to  needy  people,  needy  people  who  are 
facing  a  critical  situation  of  life  or  death, 
and  I  believe  that  the  amendment  de- 
serves our  support. 

Since  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  talk  it  over  in  committee,  as  well  as 
here  in  discussion,  and  in  private  discus- 
sion, I  am  fully  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jers^. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  commend- 
ing the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  persistence  and  his  generous  spirit 
In  connection  with  this  amendment. 

We  have  worked  it  over.  We  have  pro- 
duced what  has  already  betm  described 
as  a  very  useful  way  of  helping  people, 
the  only  qualification  being  that  in  the 
case  of  countries  where  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion against  humanity  goes  on  as  a  mat- 
ter of  governmental  policy,  we  say  that 
the  aid  may  not  be  given  if  it  is  going 
to  assist  in  the  perpetuation  of  that  sort 
of  thing. 

That  is  the  intent  of  the  fact,  and  I 
Join  with  my  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  in  accepting  the  amendment 
with  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Will  my  colleague 
from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  (Mr.  Abottrbzk)  for 
his  leadership  on  this  amendment  and 
also  Senator  HuifPHRrr  and  Senator 
Case,  the  managers  of  the  bUl,  for  ac- 
cepting it  because  I  think  it  does  rein- 
force the  humanitarian  thrust  of  this 
bill. 

The  foreign  assistance  legislation  now 
before  us  has  greatly  improved  over  the 
form  in  which  it  has  come  before  the 
Senate  in  the  past.  A  great  many  reforms 
have  been  made  in  the  other  body  and 
also  in  the  Committee  on  Fbreign  Re- 
lations. 

I  think  the  legislation  before  us  is  ba- 
sically gcKxl  legislation  and  serves  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  those 
we  seek  to  help  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Abourxzk,  which  I  am  happy  to 
Join  as  a  cosponsor,  further  strengthens 
this  legislation. 

I  would  Just  like  to  add  that  a  similar 
amendment  sponsored  by  R^M-esenta- 
tlve  Hahkut  over  in  the  House  passed 
that  body  by  a  substantial  margin  on 
September  10. 

So  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  this 
principle  has  been  not  only  accepted  by 
the  House,  but  accepted  overwhelmingly 
in  the  other  body. 

I  think  our  action  here  this  afternoon 
included  in  the  Senate  legislation  is  very 
significant  and  very  importfint. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  this  amendment  represents 
a  c(mtinuati(Hi  of  an  effort  begim  by  a 
distingushed  Member  of  the  other  body. 


Representative  Tom  Harkin,  of  Iowa.  We 
have  made  a  few  minor  refinements  in 
the  langiiage  to  accommodate  concent 
raised  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  by  other  Senators.  But  this  is  al- 
most  exactly  the  same  amendment  which 
was  authored  by  Congressman  Hapihw 
and  which  the  House  adopted,  by  an  im- 
pressive vote  of  238  to  164.  on  Septem- 
ber 10. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  the  aid  bill 
Itself  is  a  dramatic  achievement. 

We  all  know  that  foreign  aid  has  be- 
come unpopular.  I  do  not  regard  that  a> 
either  a  signal  of  Isolationism  sentiment 
or  a  lapse  in  the  generous  histincts  of  the 
American  people.  On  the  contrary,  i 
think  it  grows  mostly  out  of  a  frustration 
over  the  failures  of  aid.  We  have  been 
inv<dved  in  too  many  boondoggle 
abroad— hi  costly,  high  visibility  proj- 
ects which  have  little  If  any  impact  od 
people's  lives.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  some 
development  programs,  especially  those 
fimded  by  loans,  have  actually  worsened 
the  plight  of  developing  countries,  by 
saddling  them  with  enormous  long-term 
costs  and  debts  in  exchange  for  enter- 
prises which  do  not  meet  their  baslo 
needs.  And  we  know,  too,  that  aid  has 
been  too  often  distorted  into  a  political 
device  to  prop  up  a  particular  regime  « 
to  win  the  favor  of  a  ruling  elite,  with 
no  reference  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
people. 

In  this  sense  H.R.  9005  is  a  reform  bin 
as  much  as  an  aid  bill.  It  has  been  care- 
fully structured  to  avoid  the  old  mis- 
takes. It  concentrates  on  such  funds- 
mental  needs  as  food  and  agriculture, 
education,  and  health.  It  favors  project! 
designed  not  simply  to  export  oiu*  way 
of  doing  things,  but  to  fit  the  particular 
conditions  and  customs  of  the  countries 
we  would  help. 

The  bill  Itself,  reinforced  by  the  com- 
mittee report,  also  seeks  to  separate  de- 
vel<vment  frwn  politics.  It  pr<«)erly  rec- 
ognizes that  in  i>roviding  our  aid  our 
interest  is  not  in  making  other  countries 
behave  a  certain  way  in  the  short  term, 
but  in  bettering  the  long-term  condition 
of  the  human  family. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  has 
stated  its  beUef : 

.  .  .  that  the  comprehensive  approach  to 
hiun&nltarlan  and  developmental  assistance 
provided  for  In  this  bill  Is  reinforced  by  Iti 
separation  from  the  more  controversial  and 
poUtlcaUy  oriented  military  and  security  sup- 
porting assistance  programs.  In  this  respect, 
the  bill  reflects  the  Committee's  belief  that. 
Insofar  as  possible,  economic  and  disaster 
assistance  should  be  Insulated  from  tradi- 
tional poUtlcal  conslderatlona  and  the  vlcla- 
sltudes  of  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  The  resources  provided  for  In  this 
bUl  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  tools  for  the 
pursiiit  of  short  term  political  objectives. 

Those  are  sentiments,  I  believe,  the 
American  people  will  support  And  I  be- 
lieve they  will  welcome  the  new  aid  di- 
rectic»is.  which  are  the  best  we  can  fash- 
ion to  assure  that  our  aid  will  truly  have 
an  effect. 

Though  It  has  been  interpreted  other- 
wise, I  suggest  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  strengthen  the  bill  hi  preclsdy 
those  respecta.  I  think  It  is  a  further 
step  to  remove  political  considerations 
from  economic  aid.  and  to  p-hannwi  our 
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assistance — our     limited     assistance — 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Aside  from  the  procediutJ  difficulties, 
which  we  have  remedied,  the  main  rea- 
8on  why  the  committee  did  not  approve 
the  Harkin  amendment  was  the  fear 
that  it  would,  in  the  language  of  the 
report- 
risk  InterjBCttng  a  political  element  In 
the  development  assistance  program,  which 
the  committee  has  sought  insofar  as  possi- 
ble to  Insulate  from  political  considerations. 

But  let  us  see  what  the  amendment 
really  provides. 

First,  it  states  a  general  principle  that 
our  aid  should  not  be  provided  to  a  coim- 
try  which  engages  in  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  of  human  rights. 
It,  provides  specific  examples  of  what 
Congress  has  in'  mind — such  activities  as 
torture,  degrading  treatment,  and  other 
flagrant  denials  of  basic  human  decency. 

Obviously  those  are  modest  standards. 
We  are  not  sajring  that  a  government 
must  conform  to  some  lofty  ideal  of  po- 
litical and  personal  freedom  in  order  to 
receive  U.S.  aid.  What  we  are  saying 
is  that  both  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  ought  to  examine  the  situ- 
ation closely  if  we  are  sending  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  a  government 
which  is  consistently  and  brutally  re- 
pressing its  people. 

And  what  would  the  amendment  do 
under  those  circumstances?  The  com- 
mittee report  argues  that  we  should — 

. . .  not  rule  out  assistance  to  needy  people 
■Imply  because  they  are  also  politically 
oppressed. 

That  is  an  attractive  arg\unent.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  have  the  slightest  bear- 
ing on  the  amendment  we  have  pro- 
posed. For  this  amendment  explicitly 
states  that  it  would  permit  aid  to  con- 
tinue if  the  Administrator  demon- 
strates— 

.  .  .  that  existing  or  proposed  programs 
wlU  directly  benefit  the  needy  people  In  such 
country. 

If  that  demonstration  cannot  be 
made— or  If  the  Congress  finds  the  evi- 
dence wanting — then  our  amendment 
proposes  action  under  section  617  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  terminate  aid 
to  the  country  involved.  Section  617 
provides  that  Congress  can  end  aid  to  a 
specific  country  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

So  we  propose  two  ccmdltions  for  ter- 
minating aid.  One  is  the  existence  of 
consistent,  fiagrant  denials  of  humcm 
rights.  And  the  other  Is  a  failure  of  our 
aid  to  help  the  needy  people  of  that 
country.  Only  if  both  conditions  were 
met  would  aid  be  ended. 

And  if  both  of  those  conditions  exist. 
I  submit  that  it  is  not  the  decision  to 
terminate  aid,  but  the  aid  itself,  that  Is 
political.  If  there  is  someone  here  who 
thinks  oiu:  amendment  is  poUtlcal.  I 
would  like  to  have  them  explain  to  me 
how  there  can  be  any  motive  other  than 
pure  politics  and  influence  busrlng  for 
sending  aid  to  a  repressive  government, 
when  we  also  know  that  the  aid  is  not 
fulfilling  the  hitent  of  this  bill  to  reach 
needy  people. 

The  fact  Is  that  our  amendment  Is 
wholly  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 


this  legislaticm.  The  amount  of  aid  we 
offer  in  the  bill  is  very  small  compared 
to  the  need.  It  recommends  $1,325  billion 
hi  fiscal  1976  and  $1,473  billion  hi  fiscal 
1977.  That  is  for  the  entire  developing 
world.  Next  year  we  will  spend  nearly 
70  times  that  to  deal  with  what  we  per- 
ceive as  mlUtary  threats.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  lose  that  much  each  year  in  the 
Pentagon  budget  through  accounting 
errors  alone. 

This  is  how  little  we  have  been  able  to 
spare  for  the  threats  of  hunger  and 
disease  and  poverty  which  we  ought  to 
recognize  as  at  least  as  dangerous  as 
war.  So  this  is  a  modest  bill  Indeed. 

And  since  that  is  the  case.  I  contend 
that  we  must  be  especially  careful  to  see 
that  these  fimds  are  not  wasted.  They 
are  wasted  when  aid  does  not  directly 
help  needy  people.  And  the  waste  be- 
comes all  the  more  offensive  when  it 
identifies  the  United  States  with  the 
deprivation  of  human  rights. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  if  we  de- 
tect human  rights  violations  Congress 
can  always  move  under  section  617  to 
terminate  aid,  even  without  this  amend- 
ment. That  is  true.  But  cutting  off  aid  is 
not  the  purpose  of  either  the  bill  or  the 
amendment.  It  is  the  result  we  want  to 
avoid.  We  are  asking  the  Congress  to  set 
specific  standards,  to  give  aid  recipients 
fair  warning  and  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  reform.  Economic  development  is  a 
long-term  process.  We  do  not  want  it  to 
be  a  program  of  fits  and  starts.  And  in 
the  same  spirit  that  the  bill  seeks  to 
inspire  self-help  in  an  economic  sense, 
our  amendment  seeks  to  inspire  self-help 
in  the  realm  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  so  that  long-term  programs  can 
proceed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  place 
this  amendment  in  the  perspective  with 
which  I  began. 

I  think  nothing  has  damaged  the  sup- 
port of  the  Americaui  people  for  aid  pro- 
grams more  than  our  identification — 
through  economic  as  well  as  military 
aid — with  corrupt  and  brutal  regimes 
overseas.  Perhaps  a  body  of  experts  can 
find  reasons  why  it  is  acceptable  for  us 
to  be  sending  money  into  a  country 
whose  prisons  are  jammed  with  political 
dissenters,  or  whose  leaders  amuse  them- 
selves by  tearing  people's  fingernails  out. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
will  or  should  accept  it.  We  must  notify 
such  governments  in  unmlstakeable 
terms  that  our  aid  is  on  the  line,  not 
only  because  it  is  morally  right,  but  be- 
cause it  is  true.  Unless  we  begin  stand- 
ing for  at  least  these  fundamental 
hmnan  rights,  I  think  the  entire  pro- 
gram could  whither,  and  these  hopeful 
new  aid  directions  could  die,  for  want  of 
public  support. 

In  recent  years  our  entire  approach  to 
the  world  has  been  shaken.  We  wasted 
our  worth  on  a  corrupt  dictator  in  Viet- 
nam. We  tilted  against  the  Bengalis,  and 
we  tilted  toward  the  colonels  in  Greece. 
We  have  stood  with  the  likes  of  Marcos 
In  the  Philippines,  Park  in  Korea,  and 
Franco  in  Spain.  We  have  learned  of  CIA 
assasslnatlcm  schemes,  dirty  tricks,  and 
political  fixes.  Of  course,  that  is  only 
part  of  what  we  have  done.  But  the  cu- 
mulative record  of  abuses  is  abysmal. 


and  it  overshadows  all  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  do  that  was  good. 

So  let  us  begin  now  to  reclaim  our 
moral  credentials.  Let  us  take  at  least 
this  modest  step,  to  demonstrate  that  we 
want  to  refiect  in  our  foreign  poUcy  the 
most  basic  principles  we  beUeve  In  for 
ourselves. 

It  is  a  declaration  that  will  be  wel- 
comed by  people  who  Uve  in  fear  of  their 
leaders.  Beyond  that,  I  believe  it  will 
permit  an  aid  program  that  squares 
with  the  himiane  and  decent  aspirations 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Supplemental  Views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Supple- 
mental Views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUFPLBMXNTAL  ViXWS 

VLB,.  9006  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  Is,  on  the  whole, 
an  exceUent  Initiative  In  the  direction  of  re- 
forming our  foreign  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams. New  directions  in  this  bill  wlU  help 
assure  that  the  limited  amounts  we  can  of- 
fer developing  countries  will  be  used  In  the 
most  productive  possible  ways. 

I  do  have  some  concerns,  however,  about 
the  language  on  human  rights,  section  309, 
which  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  approach 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  first  Instance,  this  language  ap- 
pears to  restrict  the  right  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee,  and  Individ- 
ual Senators  and  Representatives  to  question 
AID  administrators  about  AID  programs.  The 
amendment  can  be  Interpreted,  and  may  b« 
used  by  the  executive  branch,  to  delay  re- 
sponses to  questions  about  the  effect  of  AID'S 
programs  on  denial  of  human  rights  In  re- 
cipient countries  imtU  a  resolution  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  or  House.  These  com- 
mittees should  certainly  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  question  AID  administrators  about 
such  matters,  which  are  clearly  within  their 
Jurisdiction,  without  going  to  the  Senate  or 
House  floor  for  permission.  To  limit  that  op- 
portunity would  reduce  the  oversight  capac- 
ity of  these  committees  on  vital  human 
rights  questions. 

Second,  the  House  amendment  focused  di- 
rectly on  the  human  rights  Issue,  and  at- 
tempted to  set  standards  by  which  AID  pro- 
grrams  could  be  Judged.  Ttit  committee's 
language  Is  much  broader,  dealing  also  with 
freedom  of  "Individual  economic  and  politi- 
cal choice"  and  opportunity  for  "citizen  par- 
ticipation." These  are  commendable  consid- 
erations with  which  each  member  of  the 
committee  Identifies.  But  they  are  so  broad 
as  to  raise  serious  problems  of  definition,  and 
dUute  the  emphasis  on  human  rights  which 
was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  House 
amendment.  Since  few  governments  can 
meet  those  standards,  the  committee  lan- 
guage can  be  advisory  only.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  set  more  realistic  standards,  and  pro- 
vide methods  to  assure  that  we  can  at  least 
have  an  Impact  on  the  most  fiagrant  denials 
of  human  dignity. 

That  means  we  should  Include  a  speclfln 
concern  for  human  rights  In  the  standards 
we  set  for  AID  programs.  The  Congress  may 
also  wish  to  note  the  value  of  freedom  of 
economic  and  poUtlcal  choice  and  citizen 
participation,  but  It  would  seem  desirable  to 
do  so  In  a  way  which  does  not  detract  from 
our  concern  for  policies  of  recipient  nations 
which  engage  In  "a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  IntematlonaUy  recognized 
human  rights,"  In  the  wording  of  the  Houae 
amendment. 

It  la  important  to  note  that  the  human 
rights  standard  set  forth  In  the  House  amand- 
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ment  has  already  b««n  adopted  onc«  by  the 
Oongnw.  It  appears  in  section  SOQB  added 
by  section  46  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
(tf  1974.  In  that  "sense  of  Congress"  section 
the  executive  branch  has  already  been  ad- 
Haed  that  whenever  it  proposes  to  furnish 
security  assistance  to  any  government  which 
is  "engaged  In  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
▼lolattons  ot  Internationally  recognized  hu- 
man rights.  Including  torture  or  cruel.  In- 
human or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment; prolonged  detention  without  charges; 
or  other  flagrant  denials  of  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  security  of  the  person  •  •  • 
the  President  shall  advise  the  Congress  of  the 
extraordinary     circumstances     necessitating 
the    assistance."    That    language    creates    a 
vaUd   and   iiseful    precedent   for   what   the 
House  has  attempted  to  do  in  this  legislation. 
There  Is  no  question  here  of  denying  aid 
to  Impoverished  people  on  the  grounds  that 
they  also  suffer  from  a  lack  of  political  free- 
dom. The  language  of  the  House  amendment 
does  permit  assistance  to  needy  people  re- 
gardless of  the   repressive   natiire   of   their 
government.  But  It  does,  quite  properly,  re- 
quire a  demonstration  that  aid  In  such  cases 
will    directly    benefit    needy    people.    That 
should  have  a  salutary  effect,  by  redirecting 
aid    away  from  programs   which   primarily 
benefit  the  governzhent  in  power  or  have  only 
a  mlnlnial  impact  on  the  well-being  of  the 
poorest  people  In  the  covintry. 

There  may  be  some  de&elency  In  the  way 
the  ISBXie  Is  raised  procedurally  In  the  House 
version.  This  problem  could  be  resolved  by 
the  following  language,  which  also  stresses 
Senate  concern  for  hiunan  rights: 
SxcnoN — ^HtTMAir    Rights. 

(a)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  part  to  the  government  otf  any  country 
which  engages  In  a  consistent  pattern  of 
grces  violations  of  Internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  including  torture  or  cruel.  In- 
human, or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment, prcdonged  detention  without  charges, 
or  other  flagrant  denial  of  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  security  of  person,  unless 
such  assistance  will  directly  benefit  the  needy 
people  In  such  country. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  this  standard 
to  being  met  with  regard  to  funds  allocated 
under  this  Part,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  of  the  House  may 
require  the  Administrator  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  Part  1  of  this  Act 
to  submit  In  writing  Infonnatlon  demon- 
strating either, 

(1)  that  the  Oovemment  of  such  coxuitry 
Is  not  engaging  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  Internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  or, 

(2)  that  existing  or  proposed  programs  wlU 
directly  benefit  the  needy  people  in  such 
country. 

If  either  Committee  or  either  House  of  the 
Congress  disagrees  with  the  Administrator's 
Justmcatlon  It  may  Initiate  action  to  termi- 
nate s\ich  assistance  under  Section  817  of 
this  Act. 
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adopted  by  that  body  Is  an  exceUent 
approach  to  the  problem  of  human  rights 
and  the  distribution  of  foreign  assist- 
ance. 

I  know  that  a  compromise  has  been 
worked  out  here  In  the  Senate  which 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  know  that  as  we 
go  to  conference,  both  of  those  will  be 
very  carefully  considered. 

I  want  to  speak  strongly  in  support  of 
Congressman  Harkiw's  human  rights 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  the  Senator  ready  to  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  am  ready  to  move 
on  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 

up  my  amendment  to  Public  Law  480. 

and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  7,  line  13,  delete  the  comma  after 
"production"  and  add  the  words:  "and  con- 
siunptlon," 

On  page  7.  line  16.  Inmiedlately  foUowlng 
"commodities;"  add  the  words:  "and  Insiue 
the  expansion  of  food  consumption  In  bal- 
ance with  any  Increases  that  are  to  be 
achieved  In  food  production  and  food  aid 
suppUes;  and" 

On  page  8,  line  18,  delete  the  comma  after 
"production"  and  add  the  words:  "and  con- 
sumption." 

On  page  11.  line  7,  delete  the  comma  after 
"production"  and  add  the  words:  "and  con- 
sumption," 

On  page  36,  line  14,  delete  the  comma  after 
"production"  and  add  the  words:  "and  con- 
sumption," 


perately,  large  amounts  of  food  could  be 
produced  for  saJe  on  the  world  maitet 
with  the  effect  of  undermining  the  pricet 
Iiaid  to  farmers. 

We  do  not  need  tons  of  grain  dumped 
on  the  market,  and  I  know  this  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  act.  I  am  sure  the 
authors  of  the  International  Devel<^ 
ment  and  Food  Assistance  Act  would  not 
want  American  farmers  to  be  singled  out 
to  face  the  threat  of  subsidized  compe- 
tition and  economic  ruination  as  the 
price  of  our  country's  efforts  to  relieve 
world  himger. 

This  amendment  merely  adds  the 
words  "and  consumption"  wherever  the 
act  mentions  Increasing  food  productioa 
I  believe  this  clarifying  change  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  American  food  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  the  starving  people  in 
the  world.  Truly,  our  priority  must  be  to 
get  food  to  the  people  who  need  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  examined  this  amendment,  as  has 
the  ranking  minority  Member.  We  can 
see  no  objection  to  the  proposal.  It 
merely  adds  "and  consumption"  to  the 
other  criteria  that  the  President  will  con- 
sider in  making  available  food  aid  to 
needy  nations.  I  urge  approval  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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RESOLUTION  AFFIRMING  SUPPORT 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LEBANON- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  293 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  South  Da- 
kota for  his  work  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  this  amendment  and 
for  his  great  assistance  in  getting  this 
moved  out  to  the  floor,  and  also  thank 
Senator  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Senator 
HuitPHUtT  for  their  acceptance  of  this 
particular  language. 

iSr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  be  recorded  in  favor  of  the 
amencknent  which  has  been  offered,  and 
to  also  say  that  I  feel  the  amendment 
offered  by  Congressman  Harkin,  In  the 
House   of  Representatives,   which   was 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering,  what  I  think  is  an  important 
clarifying  amendment  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1975. 

This  amendment  is  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  increasing  food  production  does 
not  assure  that  the  hungry  will  be  fed. 
Consequently,  if  our  aid  to  other  vsn&r 
tries  is  based  solely  on  their  prqiuictag 
more  food,  the  important  goal  of  actu- 
ally getting  food  to  hungry  people  might 
be  overlooked. 

Even  here  in  our  coimtry,  as  we  have 
learned,  we  had  millions  of  people  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition  in  the  early 
1960's  at  the  same  time  we  had  all-time- 
record  "surpluses"  of  food. 

Unless  we  include  provisions  that  man- 
date efforts  to  get  increased  food  produc- 
tion to  the  people  who  need  the  food  des- 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  separate  resolution  at  the  desk 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  293 

Whereas  Lebanon  is  a  peaceful  coimtry 
which  has  consistently  attempted  to  main- 
tain a  non-combatant  position  in  the  cur- 
rent Middle  East  situation;  and 

Whereas  Lebanon  has  been  a  longtlms 
friend  and  aUy  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  Lebanon  has  been  a  haven  tot 
peoples  from  aU  over  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  ctirrent  disorder  constitutM 
a  tragedy  In  domestic  terms  and  a  threat  to 
the  peace  and  stabUlty  of  the  region  and  the 
world:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  current  violence  taking  place  la 
Lebanon  Is  deplored. 

That  the  United  States  Senate  views  with 
disfavor  any  unUateral,  uninvited  Interven- 
tion of  any  nation  or  armed  force  In  the 
current  conflict. 

That  the  shipment  of  arms  and  continued 
encouragement  of  the  conflict  by  external 
forces  Is  deplored. 

That  the  United  States  supports  all  efforts 
to  resolve  the  Internal  conflict  and  achieve 
a  return  to  normalcy  through  peaceful 
negotiations  and  the  Lebanese  poUtlcal 
process. 

That  the  United  States  should  provide, 
through  the  United  Nations,  on  request  at 
the  Oovemment  of  Lebanon,  such  Immedl" 
ate.  emergency,  and  appropriate  humani- 
tarian aid  and  assistance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  further  the  cause  of  peace,  humanity 
and  StabUlty  In  that  area. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


(;eed  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
brief  quorum  call? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti<Hi,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  want  to  add  co- 
sponsors  to  Senate  Resolution  293. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
tent that  the  following  cosponsors  be 
added  to  that  resolution:  Senators  East- 
land, Clark,  Burdick,  McOeb.  Phtt.tp 
Habt,  Proxhire.  Culvxr,  Hartkx,  Mon- 
OALE,  Haskell,  Httmphrxt,  and  Hatfield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  again 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  Lebanon  resolution  which  I  have 
just  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  is  a  statement  of  two  things. 
First  of  all,  it  Is  a  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  that  we  deplore  the  vio- 
lence in  Lebanon  that  is  tearing  that 
country  apart  and  destroying  it;  second, 
we  deplore  outside  intervention  from  all 
parties  into  Lebanon  including  those  who 
are  shipping  arms  in  on  either  side,  and 
that  we  go  on  record  as  favoring  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  Lebanon,  should  they 
request  that  of  this  Government.  It  is 
a  very  simple  and  straightforward  state- 
ment that  I  believe  should  be  adopted. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  through  this  resolution.  I  did  not 
ask  that  it  be  referred  to  committee  be- 
cause, obviously,  if  it  is  going  to  do  any- 
thhig,  it  should  be  done  promptly.  But 
beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  without  In 
any  way  passing  on  the  poUtical  aspects, 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  very  ter- 
rible problem  with  Lebanon  being  abused 
by  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
and  other  terrorist  elements  as  a  base 
for  terror  not  only  on  Israel  but  on  many 
other  nations  in  the  world  not  part  of 
the  conflict  at  all,  wreaking  their  terrible 
vengeance  upon  people  who  have  no  re- 


lation whatever  to  the  issue,  I  still  would 
like  to  state  my  own  profoimd  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  Lebanon.  For  genera- 
tions Lebanon  was  a  place  in  which  a 
highly  evenly  divided  population  between 
Christians  and  Moslems  Uved  in  tran- 
quility. My  mother's  family  well  over  100 
years  ago  entered  into  Palestine  through 
Bierut,  from  the  Port  of  Odessa,  in  what 
Is  now  the  Soviet  Union.  My  mother 
was  actually  bom  in  the  town  of  Saf ad, 
through  which  many  of  these  pilgrims 
passed  in  those  days. 

It  is  really  tragic  that  this  small 
country,  which  has  for  so  long  managed 
to  maintain  some  kind  of  a  balance  be- 
tween these  populations,  with  many, 
many  difficulties,  has  now  been  rent 
asunder.  There  are  many  deeply  religious 
people  in  this  whole  area,  and  I  really 
hope  that  even  if  their  consciences  some- 
how or  other  are  immime  to  the  tragedy 
which  has  been  imposed  in  the  constant 
war  respecting  Israel,  their  consciences 
will  respond  to  the  fratricide  among 
their  own  brethren. 

I  express  my  deepest  sjmipathy  to  the 
people  of  Lebanon,  and  to  the  mothers 
who  have  lost  sons,  children,  and  kin- 
folk  in  this  terrible  fighting,  and  who 
suffer  just  as  much  and  are  just  as  deep- 
ly grieved  as  mothers  in  Israel  or 
mothers  in  the  Arab  coimtries  who  have 
seen  their  sons  subjected  to  such  wars. 

Perhaps  the  sheer  intensity  and  trag- 
edy of  the  conflict  will  bring  people  to 
their  senses. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  __^ 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9005)  to  au- 
thorize assistance  for  disaster  relief  and 
rehabilitation,  to  provide  for  overseas 
distribution  and  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
the   Senator   from   Virginia   has   now 

AirlVGCl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
this  question:  as  I  understand  it,  when 
the  debate  Is  concluded  on  the  amend- 
ment I  shall  call  up  now,  there  will  be 
a  vote  at  that  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  understanding, 
may  I  say,  was  that  there  was  a  time 
limitation  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  believe  an  hour; 
Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Well,  there 
were  four  amendments  limited  to  an  hour 
each. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Each,  yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  there 
will  be  other  amendments  on  which  there 
Is  no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 
There  were  four  on  which  there  was  a 
time  limitation  on  each  side,  and  we  were 
going  to  vote  on  at  least  one  today,  and 
possibly  two. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  the  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  was  wondering  if  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  which  will 
next  be  called  up  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate  on  that  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  What  is  that 
amendment,  may  I  ask  the  Senator? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

No  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  by 
any  foreign  country  may  be  settled  In  an 
amount  less  than  the  full  amount  of  such 
debt  unless  the  Congress  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution approves  of  such  settlement. 

That  is  amendment  No.  1035. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  shall  have  a  veto 
on  that  smiendment  today,  if  the  Sena- 
tor so  desires.  The  main  purpose  of  limit- 
ing voting  today  was  because  of  the 
elections. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  under- 
stand. But  what  I  am  attempting  to  clar- 
ify Is  whether  it  is  the  Senator's  inten- 
tion that  we  vote  Immediately  after  the 
debate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  as  soon  as  the 
debate  is  over. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  103S 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  amendment  No.  1035,  and 
ask  that  it  be  reported.     

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  VlrglnU  (Mr.  Hakxt  P. 
BTao,  J«.)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1035,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU,  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  No  debt  owed  to  the  United  States 
by  any  foreign  country  may  be  settled  In 
an  amount  less  than  the  fuU  amount  of  such 
debt  unless  the  Congress  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution approves  of  such  settlement. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  state  at  the  outset  that  this 
is  not  one  of  the  amendments  covered  by 
the  1-hour  limitation,  but  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  it  will  take  longer  than  that, 
if  that  long. 

This  amendment  (No.  1035)  would  re- 
quire congressional  approval  for  any  set- 
tiement  of  a  debt  owed  the  United  States 
in  an  amoimt  less  than  face  value. 

In  the  past  3  years,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  negotiated  debt  settiements 
which  wiped  out  over  $5  billion  of  out- 
standing foreign  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  States. 

The  net  return:  about  $112  million. 

Looking  at  it  another  way.  we  netted 
or  will  net  about  2  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  largest  setUement  was  signed  in 
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1972  In  the  first  wave  of  "detente."  The 
State  Department  agreed  to  cancel  $2.6 
UlUon  in  claims  arising  from  Russian 
lend-lease  Inddstedness. 

■Hie  State  Depariment  negotlaUH^ 
agreed  to  the  following  settlement  by  the 
Soviets:  A  pledge  for  the  payment  of  $48 
mdlllon.  and  an  additional  $674  million. 
plus  interest,  if  Russia  were  granted 
most-favored-nation  tariff  status.  Russia 
has  refused  to  comply  with  certain  MFN 
limitations,  and  as  a  result,  has  not  paid 
off  any  of  this  latter  smn. 

The  second  major  debt  settlement  was 
the  cancellation  of  about  $2.2  billion  of 
debt  owed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Indian  Government  In  rupees.  These 
ifbts  are  in  addition  to  the  $3  billion 
owed  in  dollars  by  the  Government  of 
India. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  U.S. 
generosity  India  faces  continued  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  Now,  Prime  Minister 
Oandhi  has  eliminated  democracy  in 
that  nation. 

The  most  recently  conducted  foreign 
debt  settlement  is  an  agreement  to  settle 
a  $370  million  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prance,  arising  out  of  Charles 
DeOaulle's  1967  ouster  of  NATO  forces. 

President  POrd  has  agreed  to  settle  this 
for  $100  million.  Under  a  standing  agree- 
ment with  our  NATO  partners,  they  will 
receive  36  percent  of  that  siun.  Remain- 
ing French  indebtedness  to  the  NATO 
organization  still  remains  to  be  settled. 
The  UjS.  stands  to  gain  approximately 
one-third  of  the  final  settlement. 

The  total  of  the  claims:  $5,170  million. 

The  total  which  will  be  received:  $112 
million. 

All  of  these  settlements  were  made 
without  c(Higressional  approval.  It  Is 
time  that  congressional  consent  is  ob- 
tained for  these  deals. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  a  require- 
ment would  violate  the  executive 
branch's  authority  to  conduct  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

On  the  contrary,  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  still  be  empowered  to  negoti- 
ate with  foreign  nations.  This  measure 
will,  however,  prevent  money  owed  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  from  being 
given  away  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. The  Constitution  delegates  to  the 
Congress  the  power  to  appropriate 
fimds.  Congress,  which  answers  to  the 
people,  should,  therefore,  have  final  re- 
sponsibility for  approval  of  these  debt 
settlements. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  this 
measure  would  not  restrict  the  right  of 
the  managers  of  foreign  loans  owed  to 
the  United  States,  to  reschedule  these 
loans.  Under  certain  circumstances,  it 
Is  a  prudent  and  needed  arrangement 
Although  there  are  Indications  that  re- 
scheduhng  of  loans  Is  excessive,  it  Is  not 
the  intention  of  this  amendment  to  regu- 
late this  practice. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  the  Senate  is  already  on 
record  In  favor  of  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  this  amendment.  On  Septem- 
ber 28.  1973,  by  a  vote  of  67  to  18,  the 
Senate  approved  an  amen<bnent  to  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill 
which  provided  that  any  settlement  of 
India's  debt  to  the  United  States  at  less 
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than  face  value  would  need  congres- 
sional approval  before  it  could  take  ef- 
fect. Iliat  amendment  was,  imfortu- 
nately.  eliminate  in  conference. 

The  State  Department  reports  that 
the  principal  of  debts  owed  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  of  July  31, 1974  totaled  $33  - 
359,613,931,  of  which  $600  million  is  de- 
linquent. In  addition.  World  War  I  debts 
still  outstanding  are  $23.9  billion. 

Thus,  a  total  owed  the  American  peo- 
ple by  foreign  nations  exceeds  $57  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  I  have  discussed 
this  amendment.  We  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it. 

I  say  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  I  have  often  foimd  ourselves  in 
agreement  on  matters  of  this  kind,  bear- 
ing upon  the  relative  authority  of  the 
Executive  and  of  Congress  in  matters  of 
international  relations.  I  think  that 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
Congress  should  permit  the  Executive  to 
settle  a  debt  for  less  than  its  full  amount 
without  congressional  approval.  I  regard 
this  as  beyond  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

So  I  welcome  this  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  As  he 
knows,  I  would  extend  the  principle  into 
many  other  fields,  as  well,  and  consider- 
ably circumscribe  the  freedom  which  the 
Executive,  regardless  of  party,  has  exer- 
cised in  treating  as  executive  agreements 
many  kinds  of  agreements  with  foreign 
coim tries,  which  I  think  imder  the  Con- 
stitution's both  letter  and  spirit  should 
be  handled  as  treaties. 

While  I  do  not  oppose  an  authoriza- 
tion for  debt  settlements  when  they  are 
approved  by  act  or  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  this  amendment  would  provide. 
I  think  we  still  have  to  deal  with  a  dif- 
ficult problem  of  restoring  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  treaties,  and 
I  know  that  I  will  find  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  active  in  that  effort,  as  he  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Unless  there  is  someone  else  who 
wishes  to  talk  about  this,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  have  the  matter  go  to  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  First,  let 
me  say  that  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  comments  and  sup- 
port of  this  proposal. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  indi- 
cated, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  have  been  in 
basic  agreement  on  many  issues  of  this 
type,  and  I  am  pleased  that  today  we  are 
in  agreement  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonun. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Chair  withhold  the 
order  please  for  just  one  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consoit? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Chair.  There  are  a  few  mat- 
ters that  for  the  sake  of  the  legislative 
history  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  me  to  discuss. 


I  take  it  there  are  some  small  amount 
of  obligations  which  the  Senator  fnn 
Vli^rtnla  would  regard  as  de  minimis  for 
the  purpose  of  his  amendment. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes. 
Mr.  CASE.  Those  relatively  minor  mat- 
ters  could  be  handled  by  executive  agree* 
ment  as  too  small  to  properly  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  think  that 
Is  appropriate. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  take  it,  also,  that  the 
amendment  would  not  be  intended  to 
permit  the  hideflnlte  postponement  of 
loan  repayments  or  interest  payments, 
too.  while  Congress  considered  any  pt^ 
posal  for  a  debt  settlement.  In  other 
words,  the  debt  would  continue  to  exM 
and  continue  to  run  imtil  Congress  ac- 
tually deals  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  the 
intention  of  the  amendment;  yes.  The 
debt  would  continue  to  run  and,  if  Inter- 
est is  being  charged,  the  Interest  would 
continue  to  accrue  until  such  time  u 
Congress  acts. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  was  my  imderstandlng, 
and  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  remaiti 
because  I  was  engaged  in  conversatko 
with  another  Member  of  this  body  durii« 
a  part  of  his  statement,  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  Indicated  he  did  not  In- 
tend to  prohibit  reasonable  agreements 
on  rescheduling  or  moratoriums  or  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Thh 
amendment  does  not  get  to  the  questico 
of  rescheduling. 

Mr.  CASE.  Right.  It  would  be  a  ques- 
tion then  of  what  was  a  reasonable  ac- 
tion and  what  was  not  when  It  comes  to 
actions  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  h 
right.  Insofar  as  rescheduling  is  con* 
cemed. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  for  helping  develop 
these  points,  and  I  will  not  again  inter- 
rupt the  Chair  in  his  effort  to  get  the 
matter  to  a  vote  If  that  Is  the  desire  of 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Let  me  say 
that  this  amendment  was  originally  in- 
troduced as  a  bill,  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domb- 
Nici) ,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  .  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  similar  bill  has  been  In- 
troduced by  the  Honorable  Jack  Kemp, 
and  I  understand  that  it  has  almost  100 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  CASE.  As  a  matter  of  Interest.  I 
think  that  we  have  already  closed  the 
loophole  Insofar  as  settlement  of  loans 
made  under  foreign  aid  legislation  goes 
and  that  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  spread  it  across  the 
board. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  intent 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  take  care  of  any 
sums  owed  by  foreign  governments  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  CASE.  However  the  debt  origi- 
nated. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  However 
the  debt  might  have  occurred,  that  to 
correct. 
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Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
we  plaimed  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  will  if  someone  asks  it. 
The  manager  of  the  bill  would  not  ask 
for  a  rollcall  but  we  would  certainly  not 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  such 
an  important  amendment.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  roll- 
call vote,  not  at  the  moment  but  at  some 
time. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
my  only  Instruction  from  our  colleagues. 
Including  the  manager  of  the  bill,  is  that 
as  far  as  the  manager  goes,  he  will  be 
back  at  1:45  p.m,  and  certain  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  asked  Ijiat  there 
be  no  vote  imtil  2  p.m.  because  they  are 
having  a  conference. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  that 
Is  appropriate. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  all  right.  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  will 
be  considered  concluded  and  the  vote 
occur  on  this  amendment  at  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  . 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Very  good. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1 :41  p.m.,  recessed  until  2  p.m. ;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Stafford). 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  POOD   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9005)  to  au- 
thorize assistance  for  disaster  relief  suid 
rehabilitation,  to  provide  for  overseas 
distribution  and  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
amendment  No.  1035. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  David  Rust  of 
my  staff  be  granted  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
and  the  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  question  now  occurs 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  role. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Foro).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke).  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart) 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and 
the  Senator  from  Petmsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85. 
nays  5,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


(RoUcaU  Vote  No. 

465  Leg.l 

YEAS— «5 

Aboureek 

Pong 

Mondale 

AUen 

Garn 

Montoya 

Baker 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

MuBkte 

Bayb 

Onffln 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Hart,  Gary 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Biden 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Brock 

Helms 

Percy 

Brooke 

Holllngs 

Proxmlre 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Harry  P ,  Jr. 

Jaylts 

Scott, 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

WUllam  L 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Case 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

CbUes 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Cburcb 

Long 

Stone 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Dole 

Mathiaa 

Talmadge 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dxukin 

McClure 

Tunney 

Bagleton 

McOovem 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

WUltams 

Fannin 

Metcalf 
NATS— 6 

Young 

aark 

Hathaway 

Tower 

Culver 

Stevenson 

Ford  Huddleston        Soott.  Hugh 

Ooldwater  McGee  Stennis 

Hart,  PhUlpA.   Mobs 
Hartke  Pearson 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1035)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY  subsequently  sedd:  Mr. 
President,  I  Inadvertently  was  recorded 
as  voting  "nay"  on  the  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  amendment.  I  intended  to  be  re- 
corded as  voting  "aye."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  be  corrected  ac- 
cordingly.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  tally  reflects  the  above 
order.)     

Mr.  GRIFFIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  I  ask  that  Robert  Jerome 
of  his  staff  be  granted  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU,  insert  the  loUow- 
Ing: 

(a)  "The  Director  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  shall,  not  later  than 
July  7,  1976.  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
a  full  report  on  all  loans  outstanding  which 
have  been  made  to  foreign  countries  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
predecessor  agencies  from  all  appropriation 
accounts.  Including  Support  Assistance  and 
Contingency  Funds." 

(b)  "The  report  shall  Indicate  on  a  coun- 
try-by-country basis, 

(1)  the  terms  of  such  loans.  Including 
provisions  for  repayment  In  local  ciirrencles; 

(2)  the  repayment  record  (Including  de- 
faults or  postponement  or  extension  of  time 
repayment.  If  there  be  such)  of  each  such 
loan; 

(3)  an  estimate  (which  may  be  classified) 
of  the  likelihood  of  repayment  of  such  loans 
In  accordance  with  their  terms;  and 

(4)  such  recommendations  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agency  may  find  appropriate." 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  9005.  the 
International  Development  and  Pood 
Assistance  Act  of  1975. 

This  amendment  is  relatively  simple. 

It  would  require  that  the  Director  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment prepare  a  report  on  all  outstanding 
locuis  to  the  Agency  no  later  than  July  1. 
1976. 
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The  r^wrt  would  indicate  on  a  coim- 
try-bjr-country  basis,  the  tenns  of  these 
loans,  Indudhig  provisions  for  repay- 
ment. 

Additionally,  it  would  Include  the  re- 
pajmient  record  to  date  of  each  country 
and  an  estimate,  which  may  be  classified, 
of  the  IlkeUhood  of  repaymoit 

I  think  that  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission of  such  a  report  would  be  useful 
to  the  Congress  at  this  time  and  in  this 
form. 

Currently,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  does  publish  a  vol- 
ume called  "n.S.  Overseas  Loans  and 
Grants." 

While  this  volume  does  give  some  use- 
ful information,  it  is  too  general  in  scope. 
In  my  opinion. 

Further,  it  does  not  contain  estimates 
of  roMiyment  nor  recommendations  on 
repayment  or  possible  defaults.  The 
Congress  needs  the  information  that  this 
report  would  provide  not  to  embarrass 
any  country  but  rather  to  make  certain 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  knows  what  is 
happening  with  this  outstanding  loan 
money.  I  would  not  want  to  see  the 
executive  branch  unUatersJIy  forgiving 
or  extending  the  terms  of  these  loans 
without  congressional  knowledge.  This 
report  would  give  us  valuable  Informa- 

tlOIL 

In  light  of  the  amendment  we  Just 
passed,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

This  report  which  we  are  requesting 
would  be  particularly  timely  in  view  of 
the  state  of  world  economy  where  we 
may  see  In  the  next  year  or  so,  the  be- 
ginning of  defaults,  rollovers,  and  maybe 
even  moratorla  on  over  $18  billion  worth 
of  debts  owed  to  the  United  States  under 
past  aid  programs.  Perhaps  an  accimiu- 
latlon  of  significant  amounts  of  dollars 
owed  to  the  United  States  will  come  into 
default. 

An  example  of  this  phenomenon  Is 
Zaire. 

Senator  Clark's  Subcommittee  on  Af- 
rican Affairs  held  a  very  good  hearing 
last  week  on  the  question  of  assistance 
to  Zaire  who  is  already  in  default. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  farfetched  to  ex- 
pect other  countries  in  similar  straits 
to  follow  suit. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  require 
nothing  except  preparation  and  submis- 
sion <rf  information  in  a  compact  form. 

This  amendment  makes  no  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  possible  forgive- 
ness of  any  loans. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  amendment  as  questions  regarding 
ttie  status  of  these  outstanding  loans  are 
raised. 

I  understand  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  has  no  objection  to  that  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  once  again 
that  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
more  a  bookkeeping  or  scorekeeplng 
amendment  than  it  is  anything  else. 
Tliere  are  no  policy  considerations  in 
It.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  either 
let  nations  d^ault  or,  in  fact,  we  take 
any  procedure  whatsoever.  It  is  sort  of 
like  what  we  receive  on  our  desk  every 
day  In  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  Senate 


acor^eeplng  budget  report.  I  would  like 
to  have  one  of  those  for  our  international 
obligations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  indeed  well  drawn  and  I 
think  it  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  bill. 
I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  the  minor- 
ity, the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  have  also 
looked  at  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  I 
3rteld  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  If  the  agency  finds  any 
technical  difficulties  in  respect  of  it,  they 
can  be  worked  out. 

The  PRESIDING  O^ICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  HELMS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  teU  Senator  Helms 
I  shall  be  Just  1  minute.  I  have  no 
amendment. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Ownmittee? 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  raise  a 
point  of  clarification  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  with  Jurisdictional  re- 
sponsibility over  Public  Law  480  legis- 
lation, about  a  matter  which  has  caused 
some  controversy. 

Section  103(e)  of  Public  Law  480  man- 
dates that  private  trade  channels  be  used 
whenever  practicable  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  program.  In  section 
103(e),  the  President,  in  exercising  the 
authorities  conferred  upon  him  by  Uiis 
title,  is  required  to  "take  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  that  private  trade  chan- 
nels are  used  to  the  maxlmimi  extent 
practicable,  both  with  respect  to  sales 
from  privately  owned  stock  and  with  re- 
spect to  sales  from  stocks  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,"  and, 
while  there  is  not  explicit  language  in 
title  n,  it  is  my  understanding  that  it 
has  been  the  intent  that  private  trade 
channels  should  be  used  whenever  prac- 
ticable with  regard  to  that  program  as 
well. 

The  voluntary  agencies  which  partici- 
pate in  oiu-  title  n  donation  program 
have  been  permitted  to  use  private 
freight  forwarders  for  many  years  but 
the  other  major  program  sponsor  of 
title  n  activities,  the  world  food  pro- 
gram, has  not  been  permitted  to  utilize 
a  private  freight  forwarder.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable that  permitting  the  world  food 
program  to  use  a  private  forwarder  could 
result  in  possible  savings  of  U.S.  tax 
money. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  confusion  over 
this  issue  could  be  eliminated  if  the  chair- 
man could  clarify  what  I  feel  is  the  in- 
tent of  this  provision,  and  what  has  been 
repeatedly  stated  as  U.S.  policy  in  carry- 
ing out  other  foreign  assistance  activ- 
ities. 

Is  it  the  chairman's  understanding, 
then,  that  the  mandate  to  utilize  private 
trade  channels  whenever  practicable,  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  section  103(e).  is  im- 
plicitly Intended  to  cover  the  operations 
of  the  Public  Law  480  program  generally, 
including  title  n? 


Mr.  TAIAIADOE.  As  a  member  and 
now  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
originally  considered  this  provision,  that 
Is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  chaimum  for 
this  clarification.  I  think  it  will  be  help- 
f\il  to  the  administering  agencies  in  In- 
terpreting the  will  of  the  Congress  in 
regard  to  this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  something  I 
would  like  to  ask  Senator  HmcpHRrr. 

Mr.  President,  I  address  my  questions 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  ma- 
jority side. 

Senator  Humphrey  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal authors  of  this  fsmoine  prevention 
title  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  I  now  see  is 
part  of  Public  Law  480. 

Is  it  not  true  that  AID  has  been  carry- 
ing out  agricultural  research  and  institu- 
tion building  activities  essentially  ^ml- 
lar  to  those  authorized  by  the  title  for  15 
years  under  the  authority  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right. 

Bdr.  JAVITS.  And  is  it  not  true  that 
during  that  15  years  nobody  suggested 
that  those  AID  programs  should  be  In 
agricultiutil  legislation  any  more  that  it 
was  suggested  that  AID's  health  program 
be  in  health  legislation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  was  not  suggested? 
That  has  not  been  suggested? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  has  not  beai 
suggested,  of  coxu-se  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now,  is  it  not  also  true 
that  many  of  the  activities  under  the 
title — such  as  aid  to  international  re- 
search centers — may  have  noting  to  do 
with  domestic,  agricultural  universities? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  title  is  to 
make  AID's  food  and  nutrition  program 
better  by  bringing  the  U.S.  imiversitieB 
into  a  more  carefully  defined,  co<q)era- 
tive  relationship  with  AID  that  takes  in- 
to account  the  problems  of  both  parties. 
But  that  the  purpose  of  the  title  is  not 
to  provide  indiscriminate  support  to  the 
land-grant  universities'  international 
activities? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  have  tried  to  make  these  points  be- 
cause I  am  not  at  all  convinced  of  the 
soimdness  of  putting  this  provision  fa 
Public  Law  480  and  I  am  partlculariy 
c<Hicemed  that  foreign  assistance  funds, 
which  I  think  are  awfully  scarce,  not  be 
used  for  anything  but  the  highest  pri- 
ority programs.  I  hope  that  the  conferees 
will  take  a  very  careful  look  at  this  as- 
pect of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  NcHth  CaroUna  (MT. 
HxLKs)  offers  the  foUowlng  amendment: 
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At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section. 
••paoHiBrnoN   against   assestanck  to  cotjh- 

TBIZS   DETONATING    NTJCLKAR   DEVICES 

"Sec  317-  No  assistance  provided  \mder  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1964  may  be  made  available  for  any  coun- 
try which  has  detonated  a  nuclear  explosive 
device  within  6  jrears  of  the  time  such  assist- 
ance Is  proposed  to  be  provided.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield,  gladly. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  George  Montgomery  of  my  staff  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  continuaticm  of  debate  and  the  vote 
on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  now  pending  would  elimi- 
nate assistance  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  or  the  Agrlcultxural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  for  any 
country  which  has  detonated  a  nuclear 
explosive  device  within  5  years  of  the 
time  such  assistance  is  proposed  to  be 
provided. 

There  is  no  secret  that,  at  the  present 
time,  only  one  country  in  the  world  would 
be  actually  affected.  That  country  is  In* 
dia.  Only  five  nations  in  the  world  have 
detonated  nuclear  devices  besides  our- 
selves. We  provide  no  aid  under  these 
acts  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  the  United  King- 
dom, to  Prance,  or  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  CHiina. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  aid  to 
India  requested  in  this  year's  proposal  is 
the  resumption  of  an  aid  program  that 
had  been  abandoned  because  of  India's 
own  actions  against  the  international 
community  of  peaceful  nations.  It  is  not 
the  continuation  of  programs  already 
going  forward. 

By  thus  resuming  our  aid  program  to 
India,  we  are  signaling  to  India  that  we 
ai^rove  of  the  priorities  which  India  has 
adopted  for  her  people.  It  means  that  we 
approve  of  what  India  has  done  to  the 
Christians  in  Nagaland.  to  the  Sikhs  in 
the  Punjab,  to  the  Sikkimese  in  the  for- 
merly independent  country  of  Sikklm.  to 
minority  religious  groups  such  as  the 
Ananda  Marga.  Most  of  all  it  means  that 
we  approve  of  what  India  has  done  to  the 
millions  of  Indian  citizens  in  suspend- 
ing the  constitution,  arresting  the  oppo- 
sition leaders,  hobbling  the  press,  and 
maintaining  a  ssrstMn  of  widespread  po- 
litical corruption  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trolling political  power. 

India's  domestic  affairs  are  properly 
not  the  concern  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  amount  of  foreign  assistance  to  be 
provided  under  this  act  is  strictly  lim- 
ited, and  if  it  is  to  be  given  at  aU  it 
should  be  channeled  toward  those  coim- 
tries  which  adopt  priorities  that  suit 
our  own  scale  of  values. 

Ihe  United  States  has  signed  a  treaty 
on  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
India  has  not.  Indeed,  India  has  chosen 
to  develop  its  nuclear  technology  In  a 
direction  that  is  open  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons production.  Even  though  her  people 
are  starving — and  they  are  starving.  I 


might  add.  because  India  refuses  for  Ide- 
ological reasons  to  ad(W)t  a  nonideologi- 
cal  system  of  agriculture  that  would  en- 
courage production — even  though  India's 
people  are  in  want  of  food  and  housing, 
she  has  chosen  instead  to  put  her  avail- 
able resources  into  aggressive  nuclear 
technology. 

Let  me  recoimt  India's  development  oi 
nuclear  technology,  m  compiled  by  the 
Stockholm  International  Peace  Research 
Institute: 

1948 :  The  Indian  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission was  set  up  by  act  of  Parliament. 
1954:  The  Indian  Government  an- 
nounced the  setting  up  of  a  separate  de- 
partment of  atomic  energy  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  Prime  Minister. 

1956:  The  first  nuclear  reactor  in  Asia 
went  into  operation  at  Trombay.  It  was 
a  reactor  of  1  megawatt  of  thermal 
energy  output. 

1960:  It  was  announced  that  India  and 
the  Soviet  Union  had  agree  to  collab- 
orate in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  including  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  nuclear  power  stations.  In 
the  same  year  the  Canadian-Indian  re- 
search reactor  went  into  operation.  This 
reactor  has  a  power  output  of  40  mega- 
watts of  thermal  energy.  It  is  thought 
that  it  is  from  this  reactor  that  the  In- 
dians produced  the  plutonium  to  con- 
struct the  device  that  was  detonated  in 
1974. 

1961:  India's  third  research  reactor, 
designed,  engineered  and  built  entirely 
by  Indian  personnel,  was  put  into  use 
with  a  power  output  of  100  megawatts  of 
thermal  energy. 

1962:  India's  first  heavy -water  plant 
was  commissioned  at  Mangal. 

1963:  India  signed  in  New  Delhi  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct a  nuclear  powerplant  at  Tarapur. 
1965:  The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Shastrl, 
formally  opened  the  reprocessing  plant 
at  Trombay  for  the  separation  of  Plu- 
tonium. ,  . 
1969:  India's  first  nuclear  powerplant 
went  into  operation  at  Tarapur.  This 
has  an  output  of  400  million  watts  of 
electricity  produced  by  two  reactors  us- 
ing enriched  uranium  fuel. 

1970:  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi 
rejected  pleas  in  the  Parliament  to  limit 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 
1971:  India  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
to  allow  inspection  of  the  Rana  Pratap 
Sagar  reactor. 

1972:  India's  fourth  research  reactor 
went  into  operation. 

1973:  The  first  of  two  nuclear  power 
reactors  at  Kota.  Rajasthan,  went  into 
operation  with  a  power  output  of  200  mil- 
lion watts  of  electricity.  A  second  irnlt 
of  the  same  size  is  under  construction  at 
this  site.  A  third  nuclear  station  with  two 
200-million-watt  electricity  output  power 
reactors  was  under  construction  at  Kal- 
pakkam. 

1974:  The  Prime  Minister  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  India's  fourth  nu- 
clear power  station  at  Narora.  It  will 
contain  one  200  million  watts  of  electric- 
ity power  reactor  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  1981. 

So  at  present,  India  has  four  research 
reactors  and  seven  power  reactOTs. 


Then,  on  May  8,  1974,  India  detonated 
her  first  nuclear  explosion  in  the  Ra- 
jasthan desert  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  her  coimtry.  The  strength  was  equiv- 
alent to  between  12  and  15  kllotons  of 
TNT.  This  may  be  compared  to  the  20 
kiloton  bomb  which  we  dropped  on 
Nagasaki. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  there 
is  no  technical  difference  between  the 
initial  stages  of  a  program  to  develop 
"peaceful"  nuclear  devices  and  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
merely  a  matter  of  Intention  and  politi- 
cal decision.  By  the  1980's,  India  may 
have  a  booster  vehicle  capable  of  de- 
livering nuclear  weapons  as  a  spinoff  of 
their  civil  space  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  difficult 
to  judge  India's  intentions.  We  have  seen 
her  aggressive  designs  against  Goa,  Paki- 
stan, Bangladesh,  and  Sikkim.  We  have 
seen  the  dictatorship  over  her  own  peo- 
ple established  through  political  corrup- 
tion and  suspension  of  constitutional 
rights  when  that  corruption  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  judiciary.  One  may  well 
express  doubt  that  India's  policies  imder 
the  Gandhi  regime  are  nonaggressive. 

If  India  is  willing  to  divert  her  re- 
sources from  feeding  her  people  to  con- 
duct nuclear  development  programs  that 
may  well  be  aggressive,  should  we  reward 
that  decision  with  American  assistance? 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  says, 
"No." 

The  combined  aid  to  India  contem- 
plated in  this  bill  is  $235  million.  How 
much  did  India  spend  on  her  nuclear  ex- 
plosion? If  you  l>elieve  the  statements  of 
Mrs.  Gandhi,  the  cost  was  $400,000. 
Needless  to  say,  that  is  a  minimum  esti- 
mate. But  if  we  believe  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
estimate,  we  have  to  make  a  number  of 
suppositions. 

In  general,  the  factors  affecting  the 
cost  of  the  explosion  would  Include  the 
degree  to  which  the  testing  nation  de- 
sires to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  whether  there 
was  to  be  full  geological  exploration  of 
the  test  hole,  or  whether  an  existing  mine 
shaft  or  drill  hole  were  used,  the  degree 
to  which  the  testing  nation  desires  se- 
crecy, and  so  forth.  It  would  also  depend 
upon  equipment  aaid  wage  costs,  and  the 
logistics  of  getting  equipment  and  labor 
to  the  site. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  costs, 
just  for  development  of  the  device  itself, 
would  depend  upon  the  goals  of  the  na- 
tion, the  configuration  of  the  device,  and 
the  degree  of  assured  results  desired. 
Given  the  low  costs  of  Indian  labor  for 
excavating  an  emplacement  hole,  and 
assuming  minimum  assurances  and  mon- 
itortng  of  results,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  estimate  is  correct. 

But  on  October  27,  1974,  the  Associ- 
ated Press  quoted  an  unidentified  high 
Indian  official  as  saying  that  India  had 
spent  $216  million  to  produce  its  nuclear 
explosion.  This  is  also  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate if  one  Includes  the  reactor  costs, 
chemical  reprocessing  costs,  plutonium 
fabrljation  costs,  and  costs  for  designing 
and  testing  the  device.  At  any  rate,  we 
know  that  between  1969  and  the  1974  ex- 
plosion, India  on  the  public  record  spent 
at  least  $174  million  on  nuclear  energy. 
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In  the  same  period,  India  spent  $200  mil- 
lion on  housing. 

Thva  in  1  year,  U.S.  assistance  pro- 
grams would  more  than  repay  the  cost 
to  India  of  developing  explosive  nuclear 
technology. 

The  list  of  nations  that  have  regretted 
India's  decision  to  explode  a  nuclear  de- 
vice is  a  long  one.  They  Include,  among 
others.  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Fin- 
land, West  Germany,  Japan,  the  Mal- 
dives, the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Ni- 
geria, Pakistan,  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Z<un- 
bla.  All  of  these  nations  regretted  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  technology.  Nor 
must  we  overlook  the  swing  in  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  subcontinent,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  Pakistan. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
may  say  that,  for  humanitarian  reasons, 
we  ought  to  let  this  assistance,  comoosed 
mainly  of  food  and  fertilizer  go  forward. 
But  this  assistance  is  only  marginal  in 
India's  problem.  An  ideological  dedica- 
tion to  socialism  has  robbed  India's 
agriculture  and  distribution  system  of  its 
productivity.  If  India  would  drop  its 
Ideological  insistance  on  socialist  agri- 
culture— a  system  that  has  never  worked 
properly  anywhere  in  the  world  by  the 
way— a  great  part  of  the  world's  food 
problem  would  be  solved.  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  furnished  me  with  a  partial 
listing  of  food  riots  in  India,  as  re- 
ported in  the  American  press,  between 
1971  and  1974.  Prom  this  list,  we  can  see 
that  food  and  proper  distribution  is  a 
problem  throughout  India. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  list  just  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HKT.MS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
In  my  Judgment,  we  ought  to  channel 
assistance  to  those  nations  which  take 
the  proper  steps  to  become  self-sufQcient 
Jn  agriculture.  India  refuses  to  take  those 
steps.  Her  people  are  becoming  poorer  as 
a  result.  A  recent  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine article,  for  Instance,  pointed  out 
that  the  percentage  of  Indian  citizens 
close  to  starvation  is  increasing.  In  1971, 
about  220  million  were  living  on  20  cents 
a  day  or  less.  Today,  it  is  385  million,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  population. 
According  to  the  same  article,  the  aver- 
age Indian  in  the  early  I960's  consimied 
480  grams  of  food  per  diem;  today  it  is 
418  grams  per  diem.  Seventy -five  percent 
of  the  people  have  no  assured  work,  and 
earn  less  than  $50  per  year.  Rural  unem- 
ployment has  increased  600  percent  in 
the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  hunger 
is  so  staggering  that  the  assistance  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  will  have  very  little 
impact  on  solving  that  problem.  There 
are  not  enough  ships  in  the  world  to 
carry  the  amount  of  food  needed  in 
India,  nor  are  there  port  facilities  to 
unload  food  were  it  to  arrive  miraculously 
at  the  docks.  Tlie  same  is  true  of  fertl- 
Iteer,  which  is  used  by  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
corrupt  party  ofBcials  to  reward  the  party 
faithful  and  penalize  those  who  oppose 
her.  ^^ 


At  the  time  of  India's  nuclear  ex- 
plosion, Mrs.  Gandhi  had  jailed  20.000 
strikers  on  the  railroads,  and  starved 
the  rest  of  the  workers  back  to  work.  The 
nuclear  explosion  extricated  her  from 
the  growing  crisis  of  public  confidence 
in  her  regime. 

By  providing  U.S.  assistance,  simply 
said  we  are  giving  Mrs.  Gandhi  more  re- 
sources to  prop  up  her  cnmibling  regime, 
both  internally  and  externally. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  which  I  aUuded  to  ear- 
lier be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  nuclear  explosions  by 
the  nations  in  the  nuclear  club,  com- 
piled by  SIPRI,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  provide  aid  when 
it  is  going  to  be  used  as  a  political  weapon 
against  freedom,  and  that  is  the  point 
of  this  amendment.  Now  I  point  out  one 
other  aspect  of  my  amendment:  and  that 
Is,  it  is  not  merely  punitive.  It  is  designed 
to  encourage  nations  which  have  deto- 
nated nuclear  explosions  to  avoid  further 
experimentation  along  this  line.  If  mdla 
refrains  from  nuclear  explosions  for  5 
years,  then  it  would  be  eligible  for  aid  at 
that  time.  The  add  would  have  to  be  cut 
off  if  nuclear  explosions  were  resumed. 
Furthermore,  any  nation  which  may  be 
contemplating  nuclear  explosions  will  be 
deterred  from  that  course  if  they  wish  to 
receive  such  assistance  in  the  future. 

Although  India  is  the  on^  nation  to 
which  my  amendment  currently  applies, 
it  is  clear  that  it  sets  up  conditions  that 
are  favorable  to  nonprollferation  smiong 
all  countries  of  the  world. 

ExHZBrr  1 
[Prom  the  Library  of  Congress,  Congressional 
Research  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  Sept. 
9.  1975) 

To:  Honorable  Jesse  A.  Helms. 

Via:  Head,  Regional  Section,  Foreign  Affairs 

Division. 
From:  Robert  Shuey,  Analyst  In  Asian  Affairs. 
Subject:   Food  Riots  Bind  Demonstrations  In 
India.  1970-75. 

Numerous  riots  and  demonstrations  have 
occurred  In  India  over  the  lack  of  food  and 
high  food  prices.  Following  is  a  list  of  such 
Incidents  which  have  been  reported  in  the 
American  press  since  1970. 

June  25-29,  1971:  Riots  occurred  in  Shll- 
long,  capital  of  both  Assam  and  Meghalaya 
states  In  response  to  food  shortages  caused  by 
the  presence  of  refugees  from  East  Pakistan. 

April  18-25,  1973:  Riots  due  to  food  short- 
ages occurred  In  Nagpur  and  Slnnar  in  Maha- 
rashtra state.  In  the  following  few  days  riots 
occurred  in  Maslk,  Kamptee,  and  Klamesh- 
war. 

August  4-6.  1973:  Several  demonstrations 
occurred  to  protest  rising  food  prices  and  food 
hoarding  by  stores  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  Riots 
broke  out  In  Bombay  and  several  other  cities. 

September  13-16,  1973:  Riots  protesting 
food  shortages  and  prices  occurred  In  three 
Indian  states:  Tamil  Nadu,  Mysore,  and 
Manlpur.  Violence  was  reported  in  Maddur, 


Tumkxir,  and  Kolar,  all  In  Mysore  state,  and 
Impbal,  Manlpur  state. 

January  10-28,  1974:  There  were  food  rloti 
in  Ahmedabad,  Baroda.  and  fourteen  ottur 
towns  In  Gujarat  state. 

February  22,  1974:  Bombay  experienced  a 
food  riot. 

September  11,  1974:  There  was  a  march  to 
Bombay  demonstrating  against  high  tocA 
costs. 

September  23,  1974:  There  were  reports  of 
hunger  and  violence  almost  everyday  In  Uttar 
Pradesh,  Oujarat,  West  Bengal,  and  Rajaih- 
tan  states.  In  the  previous  week  there  had 
been  riots  In  Agra,  Uttar  Pradesh. 

October  5,  1974:  There  was  a  general  strlk* 
in  Bihar  state  protesting  rising  prices  and 
food  shortages.  On  October  6  there  was  « 
peaceful  demonstration  and  march  In  Me* 
Delhi. 

EXEOBTT  2 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Ani. 
10.  19761 
RuLKS  OF  600  Million — and  Aloni 
(By  Claire  Sterling) 
The  news,  flashed  from  New  Delhi  last  June 
12,    made    stunning    headlines    aroimd  tte 
globe.  Indira  Gandhi.  Prime  Minister  of  what 
was  then  the  world's  biggest  democracy- 
India  has  nearly  600  million  people,  a  seventh 
of  the  human  race — had  been  found  guilty 
of  corrupt  electoral  practices  by  the  Hl^ 
Court  of  Allahabad,  and  would  have  to  Bt«p 
down. 

She  didn't  step  down,  and  India  Isnt  ei- 
actly  a  democracy  any  more. 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Gandhi  didn't  even  wait  tor 
the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  and  rule  on  bar 
appeal  before  arresting  upwards  of  3,000  peo- 
ple. Including  all  major  opposition  leaden 
and  30  or  40  from  her  own  Congress  party 
(but  not  the  pro-Moscow  Communists,  who 
praised  her  "firm  action"  as  "long  overdue"); 
imposing  rigid  press  censorship;  suspendloc 
constitutional  rights,  and  proclaiming,  on 
June  26,  a  state  of  emergency  giving  har 
fuU  dlctatorlskl  powers.  "There  Is  a  higher 
court  than  the  High  Courts,  and  Indln 
Gandhi  Is  not  a  mere  Prime  Minister,"  nld 
a  newspaper  close  to  her. 

She  herself  claimed  she  did  it  "to  aaf* 
democracy,"  and  hoped  the  emergency  would 
"not  last  long."  But  the  clockwork  precision 
of  her  crackdown  suggests  that  It  must  have 
been  planned  well  in  advance,  and  it  seeoM 
plain  from  her  brutal  performance  that  im 
countrymen  are  going  to  have  to  put  up  a 
stiff  fight  for  their  freedom  If  they  want  tt 
back  again. 

There  was  supreme  Irony  m  the  verdict  of 
that  upright  judge  in  Allahabad  who  brought 
the  crisis  to  a  head.  Of  aU  the  opposltkn 
charges  hurled  against  Mrs.  Oandhl,  accused 
among  other  things  of  turning  India  Into  a  ° 
sink  of  corruption,  the  charge  that  finally 
tripped  her  up  was  simply  that  she  bad  used 
somebody  on  the  Government  payroll  to  nuB- 
age  her  election  can^algn.  When  she  did 
that,  in  1971,  she  needn't  have  bothered.  At 
that  dazzling  zenith  of  her  career,  she  could 
have  romped  home  in  any  election  without 
help  from  anyone.  Not  now,  though.  Her  de- 
cline from  populai-  grace  began  long  befon 
the  Allahabad  court  ordered  her  to  resign. 
If  she  had  dumped  constitutional  govern- 
ment rather  than  obey  the  order,  it  Isnt  be- 
cause she  was  "indispensable  to  India,"  u 
her  Congress  party  claimed,  but  because  too 
many  Indians  seemed  all  too  ready  to  dis- 
pense with  her. 

The  fact  IB  that  Mrs.  Gandhi  had  a  chancs 
rarely  given  to  any  national  leader  in  our 
time  to  change  the  face  of  her  immense, 
tormented,  poverty-stricken  country,  and 
she  muffed  it.  In  the  train  of  her  failure,  the 
demoralizatioQ  q>reading  across  India  bai 
been  so  profound  that  it  Is  hopeless  to  at- 
tribute it  to  any  single  cause.  Drought, 
floods,  famine,  starvation,  pimishlng  Inflft- 
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tlon,  economic  stagnation,  black  marketing, 
colossal  corruption  and  "one  of  the  most 
^mmatlc  erosions  in  living  standards  ever 
experienced,"  as  The  Economist  of  London 
called  it,  have  been  part  of  It,  but  not  all. 
^niat  has  made  the  whole  bigger  than  its 
parts  has  been  a  "collapse  of  moral  author- 
^•'  according  to  a  distinguished  Indian 
editor,  George  Verghese — "a  failure  of  lead- 
ership that  has  bred  cynicism,  frustration. 
Indiscipline,  anger,  violence,  visible  signs  of 
duintegration  and  enveloping  chaos." 

Ibese  are  strong  words  from  a  man  who 
had  long  been  at  Mrs.  Gandhi's  side  as  press 
counselor  and  personal  friend.  Yet,  traveling 
uound  the  country  not  long  before  the  cri- 
ris  broke,  I  foimd  them  borne  out  at  every 
turn.  Prom  Bombay  in  the  west  to  Calcutta 
In  the  east,  from  Trivandrum  in  the  south 
to  the  "rice  bowl"  of  Madhya  Pradesh  and 
the  "breadbasket"  of  the  Punjab  In  the 
north,  I  heard  nothing  but  bitter  com- 
plaints. Gujarat,  where  Mrs.  Gandhi's  Con- 
gress Party  took  a  calamitous  beating  in  lo- 
cal elections  on  the  very  day  of  her  court 
conviction,  had  been  paralyzed  throughout 
the  previous  year  by  strikes,  sit-ins  and  pop- 
ular demonstrations  against  rocketing  food 
coetfi  and  blatant  graft  In  high  places.  Bom- 
bay, when  I  was  there,  was  averaging  24  mass 
public  protests  a  day!  Calcutta,  where  one 
In  every  five  people  can  find  no  work  at  all, 
was  more  mutinous  still.  Bihar's  Jails  were 
literally  overflowing  (Into  schools,  parks, 
BOOS)  with  70,000  political  prisoners.  About 
half  were  left-wing  Naxallte  terrorists;  the 
rest  were  peaceful  followers  of  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
Implacable  adversary,  Jaya  Prakash  Narayan, 
a  saintly  72-year-old  Intellectual  who  In  re- 
cent years  had  become  the  principal  articu- 
lator of  the  country's  desperation  and  the 
first  real  threat  to  Mrs.  Gandhi's  power.  He  Is 
now  among  those  Jailed.  Much  of  the  unrest 
India  Is  the  product  of  three  years  of  relent- 
less, catastrophic  drought.  But  there  Is  noth- 
ing supernatural  about  the  forces  of  corrup- 
tion that  have  emptied  the  shelves  of  the 
Government's  Pair  Price  Shops  (at  which 
food  and  household  essentials  are  rationed  at 
fixed  oflJclal  prices);  diverted  rice  to  the 
black  market,  (where  its  price  has  shot  up 
300  per  cent) ;  closed  an  eye  to  these  and  ev- 
ery other  Illicit  financial  operation  so  as  to 
collect  "black  money"  for  election  cam- 
paigns; let  the  poor  go  poorer,  the  hungry 
go  hungrier,  the  youth  go  Jobless,  the  small 
farmers  go  under  while  big  landlords  flour- 
ish. Resigned  as  they  are  to  such  timeless 
afflictions.  India's  impoverished  masses  have 
given  signs  of  growing  feeling  that  this  time 
"she"  is  to  blame. 

When  they  speak  of  Mrs.  Gandhi  as 
"she"  nowadays.  It  is  not  always  with  their 
old  affection.  Still,  when  she  declared  that 
"the  Indian  people  have  known  me  since  my 
childhood"  (In  the  same  speech  in  which 
she  proclaimed  the  state  of  emergency) ,  the 
claim  was  fair.  They  remember  her  as  the 
granddaughter  of  hard-as-uails  Motllla 
Nehru,  one  of  the  founders  of  India's  Con- 
gress movement,  which  brought  Independ- 
ence from  the  British;  as  the  daughter  of 
deft,  charismatic  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  India's 
first  Prime  Minister  after  independence;  as 
the  little  girl  who  sat  on  the  knee  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  lay  saint  of  India,  and 
u  a  pupil  of  the  venerated  national  poet 
Hablndranath  Tagore. 

Indira  was  a  lonely  child;  both  her  parents 
^?ent  more  time  in  jail  than  out,  flghting 
British  colonial  rule.  Her  grandmother  used 
to  lament  to  her  that  it  was  all  occuring 
In  expiation  of  the  lofty,  elite  Nehru  fam- 
ily's past  transgressions.  Her  mother,  the 
beautiful  but  frail  Kamala,  too  was  given  to 
Interludes  of  soul-searching,  even  mystic- 
ism— hers  inspired  by  the  disdain  with  which 
the  more  high-born  and  better-educated 
Nehru  clan  treated  her.  Much  later,  after 


her  beloved  mother's  death  of  tuberculosis 
in  Swltzerlajid,  Indira  said,  "I  saw  her  being 
hurt,  and  I  was  determined  not  to  be  hurt." 

Mother  and  daughter  often  prayed  to- 
gether, and  to  this  day  Indira  reveres  holy 
men  and  frequents  shrines,  though  she 
claims  to  be  a  scientiflc-mlnded  radical  So- 
cialist like  her  father.  After  her  mother's 
death,  she  became  sickly  herself,  but  gamely 
studied  on  In  Switzerland  and  at  Oxford. 
Not  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  did 
she  return  to  India  for  medical  care.  Going 
back  with  her  was  a  fellow  Indian  student, 
a  budding  lawyer  named  Feroze  Gandhi. 
(Neither  he  nor  she  Is  related  to  Mahatma 
Gandhi.)  They  were  married  in  1942,  but 
drifted  apart  after  about   10  years. 

In  1947,  when  Nehru  became  Prime  Min- 
ister, Indira  moved  in  with  her  widowed 
father  In  Delhi.  There,  as  his  official  hostess, 
she  assumed  the  role  of  his  closest  political 
confidant  and  became  a  power  In  her  father's 
Congress  party,  the  machine  that  to  this  day 
dominates  the  Indian  political  scene.  As 
president  of  the  ptuty,  she  came  to  know  its 
leaders  first-hand,  and  from  her  father  she 
began  to  learn  how  to  manipulate  them.  She 
learned,  among  other  things,  that  the  party's 
main  role  was  to  gamer  votes  in  elections 
and  that,  in  furtherance  of  this  end,  it 
was  necessary  to  tolerate  a  certain  amount  of 
corruption,  even  to  help  cover  it.  As  for  the 
real  power,  she  was  taught  by  Nehru  that  it 
belonged  in  the  Prime  Minister's  hands. 

This  was  the  woman,  then,  still  shy,  still 
a  bit  Irresolute,  not  yet  deeply  experienced, 
that  the  party  bosses  picked  as  their  Prime 
Minister  two  yeaUB  after  Nehru's  death.  They 
agreed  on  the  choice  because  they  believed 
Indira  would  be  a  cinch  to  push  around. 
Goongi  Gudlya,  the  Dumb  Doll,  they  called 
her  In  those  days,  never  dreaming  they  would 
live  to  regret  It. 

At  first,  Goongi  Gudlya  played  along.  She 
had  to,  for  the  party  was  at  a  low  ebb, 
scarcely  able  to  cling  to  its  long-accustomed 
majority  In  the  Parliament.  In  1969,  three 
years  after  she  became  Prime  Minister,  she 
even  seemed  complacent  when  the  ptuty 
bosses  moved  to  displace  her.  They  earmarked 
for  the  office  of  president  a  man  opposed  to 
Indira  Gandhi,  clearly  planning  to  have  him 
appoint  a  new  Prime  Minister  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Transparent  as  was  the  plot. 
Indira  Gandhi  seemed  to  accept  her  fate,  and 
even  filed  the  papers  for  her  camoufiaged 
adversary's  nomination  to  the  Presidency.  At 
the  same  time,  she  was  secretly  operating  in 
a  circle  of  deception  inside  that  of  the 
party  leaders,  emplaclng  her  own  people  In 
the  party  machine.  One  day,  suddenly,  she 
moved.  From  that  day  to  the  next,  she  threw 
her  support  to  a  Presidential  candidate  not 
beholden  to  the  bosses  and  moimted  a  cam- 
paign m  his  support  that  left  the  old  party 
leaders  reeling. 

Her  man  won  In  a  landslide,  and  in  the 
1971  general  elections,  she  won  an  unprece- 
dented two-thirds  majority  in  Parliament. 
Her  next  opportunity  came  with  the  Pakis- 
tani Government's  harsh  crackdown  on  the 
Bengali  autonomy  movement  In  East  Pakis- 
tan and  the  resultant  fiood  of  Bengali  refu- 
gees Into  India.  Seeming  for  months  to  dis- 
regard domestic  calls  for  intervention,  she 
waited  masterfully  for  the  right  moment 
and  struck  with  the  •2-bllllon  in  arms  she 
had  obtained  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
a  blitzkrieg,  a  soaring  victory  that  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  independent  state  of 
Bangladesh,  a  reduction  of  Pakistan  to 
subordinate  status  on  the  subcontinent — 
and  another  triumph  at  the  ballot  box.  In 
the  1972  state  ©lections  she  swept  all  but 
two  of  the  21  states. 

Next  came  the  annexation,  without  so 
much  as  by-y  our -leave,  of  defenseless  Sik- 
klm,  a  tiny,  sovereign  border  princedom.  Then 
came  a  satellite  launched  into  space.  Then 


a  nuclear  test  explosion.  "The  only  man  In 
India,"  was  the  verdict  of  her  grateful  and 
proud  people. 

The  trouble  was  that  although  she  de- 
livered so  much  In  political,  military  and 
prestige  terms,  she  bad  promised  ever  so 
much  more  In  matters  of  economic  better- 
ment— nothing  less  than  Garlbl  Hatao.  the 
abolition  of  poverty.  Yet;  under  the  rule  that 
Indira  Gemdhl  persisted  In  calling  Socialist, 
the  rich  continued  to  be  pampered;  only  1,- 
700  of  them  in  all  of  India  declared  taxable 
incomes  of  more  than  (1,300  last  year.  In 
1971,  the  year  she  pledged  to  abolish  poverty, 
some  220  mUllon  of  her  countrymen  were 
living  on  20  cents  a  day  or  less.  Today,  the 
number  has  swelled  to  385  mllUon,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  population.  With  each  suc- 
ceeding year  since  she  made  that  vow,  more 
and  more  Indians  have  been  slipping  below 
the  officially  computed  poverty  line — in  effect, 
starvation  line — of  15  cents  a  day. 

And  grumbling  more  and  more.  Not  even 
her  consummate  grandstanding  in  the  arena 
of  world  politics  could  any  longer  deflect  the 
vital  concern  of  the  Indian  public  about  the 
effects  of  the  drought.  It  had  become  too  big, 
too  hurtful,  ravaging  the  country's  grain 
crops  while  water  Itself  was  running  des- 
perately short. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  Indians  have 
starved  to  death  In  this  fourth  famine  year. 
In  the  countryside,  especially,  members  of 
Parliament  have  testified  to  "horrible" 
famine  conditions.  One  local  Congress  party 
official  who  toured  40  villages  In  Madhya 
Pradesh  found  that  nine  In  every  10  fam- 
ilies did  not  have  a  grain  of  wheat  or  rice  and 
were  living  on  wild  fruit.  Others  have  told  of 
people  driven  by  hunger  to  suicide,  or  eating 
grass  and  roots.  In  the  Cooch  Behar  region 
of  West  Bengal,  there  are  reports  of  people 
eating  their  own  dead  children.  The  Govern- 
ment has  released  no  figures  on  deaths  by 
starvation;  nor.  If  It  did,  would  they  be  likely 
to  Include  those  too  undernourished  to  resist 
the  mildest  illness.  "When  a  weak  old  man 
died  after  waiting  In  a  queue  for  hours  under 
a  hot  sun  to  get  his  food  ration,  the  police 
said  he  died  of  sunstroke,"  says  the  Bombay 
editor  of  The  Times  of  India.  Ajlt  Bhatta- 
chargea.  "Is  that  an  accurate  statistic?" 

Nevercheless,  there  are  plenty  of  statistics 
to  show  how  much  poorer  India's  poor  are 
getting.  The  current  five-year  plan  estimates 
that  not  until  1989,  will  the  bottom  fifth  of 
the  population  (about  120  million  now,  about 
190  million  by  then)  be  eating  as  much  as 
they  did  In  1960.  Meanwhile,  the  average  In- 
dian, who  used  to  consume  480  grams  of  food 
grains  a  day  In  the  early  nlneteen-slxtles.  Is 
down  to  418  grams  a  day  while  his  consump- 
tion of  meat  has  dropped  from  three  kilos  a 
year  to  less  than  two.  Three-quarters  of  the 
Indian  people  have  no  assured  work  and  earn 
less  than  »50  a  year;  nearly  half  earn  less 
than  $40  a  year,  and  per  capita  Income  has 
been  falling  steadily  for  the  last  three  years 
in  a  row.  Thirty  mUUon  adxilt  Indians  aro 
unemployed;  rural  unemployment  has  risen 
600  percent  In  the  past  two  decades;  and  un- 
employment among  the  educated  Is  Increas- 
ing by  20  percent  a  year.  Of  the  16  million 
youths  who  graduated  from  Indian  colleges 
in  1974,  one  in  three  cannot  find  a  Job  of  any 
kind. 

Meeting  her  for  the  first  time,  you'd  never 
believe  she  was  a  decision-maker.  The  woman 
waiting  serenely  at  her  uncluttered  desk 
when  I  came  to  see  her  last  winter  in  Delhi's 
holt  Sabha  (national  Parliament)  was  unex- 
pectedly smaU,  delicate  and  feminine.  The 
stark  white  streak  in  her  short  black  hair 
seemed  more  a  touch  of  elegance  than  a 
token  of  her  67  years.  Her  voice  was  soft,  and 
her  glance  often  strayed  with  a  glint  of 
humor  to  the  deferential  aide  hovering  at 
her  elbow,  for  the  statistics  she  told  me  she 
could  never  keep  In  her  head.  She  dismissed, 
as  uninteresting  or  unimportant,  my  sugges- 
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tioa  ttukt  she  must  oocaslooally  feel  cnubed 
by  the  weight  of  her  moral  authcntly.  "What 
can  you  do  with  moral  authorl^?"  she 
asked,  with  a  small  amused  smile. 

nie  rest  of  the  Interview  she  kept  on  the 
■ame  neutral  plane:  detached.  patlenUy 
eraslve.  the  sheathed  sword.  For  example, 
vben  I  asked  her  how  she  viewed  the  na- 
tion's economic  problems  and  the  Oovern- 
mant's  ability  to  cope  with  them,  she  an- 
swered, "Surely  we  have  problems,  but  many 
an  due  to  causes  beyond  oui  control,  like  the 
wstttlier.  liost  others  are  of  a  passing  nature, 
Inerltable  In  the  growth  process."  "In  any 
ease,"  she  said  with  utter  confidence,  "India 
wUl  cMtalnly  manage  to  keep  up  in  its  food 
production  with  the  growth  in  population, 
and  we  wlU  be  getting  out  of  our  economic 
troubles  soon."  When  I  asked  her  how  she 
planned  to  achieve  this,  she  went  on  to  speak 
of  something  else. 

While  conceding  that  "In  some  cases  we 
are  not  as  efficient  as  we  should  be,"  she  evl- 
dentty  considered  that  a  minor  obstacle.  The 
Wg  problem,  as  she  saw  it,  was  that  "certain 
opponents  are  getting  in  the  Oovemment's 
way  by  taking  political  advantage  of  our  eco- 
nomic difficulties   In   the  name  of  democ- 
'•cy" — a  pointed  thrust  at  her  Increasingly 
troublesome  opponent,  J.  P.  Narayan.  In  fact, 
she  appeared  to  believe,  or  wanted  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  such  troublesome  opposition  was 
the  one  thing  "preventing"  her  Government 
frcan  "solving  India's  food  problems  right 
away."  When  I  observed  that  she  was  being 
accused  of  trying  to  suppress  the  opposi- 
tion— If  only  to  get  on  with  the  solution  of 
such  urgent  problems— she  replied  In  that 
soft  voice,  "It  Is  the  responsibUity  of  the 
ruling  party  not  to  suppress  the  opposition." 
Adding,  still  softly,  "Of  course.  It  Is  also  the 
responsibility  of  the  opposition  not  to  ob- 
struct the  fimctlonlng  of  the  Government." 
That  Is  her  style.  Most  of  the  several  hun- 
dred people  passing  through  her  office  dally 
do    all    the    talking,    while    she    listens,   or 
doesn't,  without  comment.  Many  a  reporter 
has  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  an  Interview 
with  the  Prime  Minister  when,  not  caring 
for  their  questions,  she  has  sat  In  stony  sil- 
ence as  though  the  questions  had  never  been 
asked.  A  high  International  official  told  me 
that,  after  calling  at  her  InvlUUon,  he  had 
tried  to  make  conversation  for  20  minutes 
and  flnaUy  left,   without  her  having  once 
lifted  her  head  from  the  letters  she  was  sign- 
ing, stlU  less  uttering  a  word  to  him.  The 
tacit  message  of  her  behavior  Is  that  the 
Prime  Minister  is  there  to  dispose,  not  dis- 
cuss, sspedaUy  a  Prime  Minister  who  Is  a 
N^iru,  the  scion  of  India's  foimdlng  family. 
And  so,  though  she  can  rightfully  claim 
that  all  of  India  has  known  her  since  child- 
hood, it  U  also  true  that,  outside  her  Inner- 
most family  circle  of  two  sons,  an  Italian 
daughter-in-law  and  two  grandchildren,  no- 
body really  knows  her.  Described  as  a  "very 
^▼ate    person"   <»   a    "haughty   Kashmiri 
Brahmhi,"  depending  on  who  does  the  de- 
scribing, she  holds  almost  all  her  closest  col- 
laborators at  arm's  length. 

^y_  <l*y  when  Indira  was  an  adolescent 
•ecordlng  to  her  latest  biographer.  Krlahan 
Bhatla.  an  aunt  saw  h«  standing  at  the 
window,  gazing  out  over  the  garden  of  the 
family  residence,  her  eyes  burning  with  pas- 
sion. Asked  what  she  was  thinking  ©f .  she 
said  she  was  dreaming  of  Joan  of  Arc.  It 
aesms  that  flrom  childhood  her  greatest  am- 
bition was  to  become  the  Joan  of  India,  and 
from  the  time  she  first  became  active  In  the 
Congress  party,  the  model  of  the  super- 
heroine  of  world  politics  has  dominated  her 
feelings  about  her  own.  And,  for  a  while, 
as  Prime  Minister,  her  vision  of  herself, 
holding  high  the  emblem  of  Socialism  as 
■hs  led  her  people  Into  battle  against  the 
tynimj  of  poverty,  was  shared  by  a  good 
P*rt  of  the  coun^.  She  u  still  a  larger- 
than-life  hsrolne  to  millions  of  iTmi^n^ 
•H>eclaUy  la  the  oountryatds.  but  from  a 
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daxighter  of  the  people  she  has  evolved  Into 
India's  most  adroit  and  ruthless  politician. 
"My  father  was  a  saint  who  strayed  Into 
politics  .  .  .  but  I  am  not  of  the  same  stuff," 
she  has  said  of  herself,  while  Henry  Kissin- 
ger said  of  her,  "The  lady  Is  cold-blooded  and 
tough."  How  tough,  she  demonstrated  last 
June.  Today,  many  might  say,  her  claim 
to  visionary  leadership  has  been  succeeded  by 
an  assertion  of  dictatorial  authority,  her 
Joan-of-Arc  mission  replaced  by  the  mis- 
sion of  staying  In  power. 

The  way  she  now  runs  the  country,  every 
Cabinet  minister,  party  functionary  or  other 
high  office-holder  knows  he  holds  his  Job 
solely  at  her  pleasxue.  In  the  18  states  (all 
but  three)  now  under  the  party's  control, 
every  chief  minister  has  been  hand-picked  by 
her.  None  has  bad  his  own  local  power  base. 
None  has  dared  to  decide  anything  of  Im- 
portance without  consxilting  her :  During  his 
first  666  days  In  office  as  Chief  Minister  of 
West  Bengal,  Siddhartha  Sankar  Ray  spent 
306  days  in  the  national  capital,  mostly  In 
Mrs.  Oandhl's  waiting  room.  And  none  has 
had  to  worry  much  about  his  personal  fu- 
ture, provided  he  showed  undevlating  loyalty 
to  the  Prime  Minister  and  could  produce  at 
election  time. 

Naturally,  producing  at  election  time  is  no 
simple  matter  anywhere.  Among  a  Congress 
party  politician's  heaver  duties  has  been  the 
collection  of  undeclared  "black  money" — 
from  businessmen,  black  marketeers,  hoard- 
ers, smugglers  and  assorted  tax  dodgers — 
for  financing  election  campaigns.  The  siuns 
thus  collected  (or  extorted,  some  say)  have 
run  Into  many  millions,  with  estimates  go- 
ing as  high  as  $26-mlllion  for  last  year's 
election  In  Mrs.  Oandhl's  home  state  of  Uttar 
Pradesh.  Nationwide,  says  Krlshan  Bhatla, 
the  Congress  party  itself  has  become  "one  of 
the  biggest  hoarders  of  undeclared  cash  In 
the  country." 

Provided  an  appointee  of  Mrs.  Grandht's 
can  produce  In  that  sense,  he  can  generally 
count  on  her  protection,  however  grossly 
Inefficient  he  may  be  at  anything  else,  be- 
yond his  own  enrichment.  Time  and  again, 
she  has  shielded  national  and  state  officials 
with  egregious  records  of  corruption.  Among 
a  few  random  examples  are  a  former  Chief 
Minister  of  Orlssa  who  accepted  $100,000  from 
Acendw-leaf  traders  for  favors  rendered;  the 
Punjab's  Minister  of  Agriculture,  formally 
accused  of  setting  up  commercial  private 
farms  on  lands  set  aside  for  redistribution  to 
the  Untouchables;  three  ministers  of  the 
Madhya  Pradesh  government  charged  with 
misappropriating  $3-mlllion  of  the  $4-mll- 
llon  allocated  for  "scarcity  relief  operations" 
in  the  state;  and  the  use  by  the  Revenue 
Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh  of  vast  state 
resources  for  his  daughter's  10-day  wedding 
celebration.  Including  official  cars,  guest 
houses,  furniture,  state-employed  servants 
and  huge  quantities  of  ghee,  rice,  vegetables 
and  fruit  meant  for  religious  pilgrim  but 
Impoimded  to  feed  the  minister's  10  000 
guesta. 

None  of  these  cases  can  hold  a  candle,  of 
oomrse.  to  the  one  Involving  Mrs.  Oandhl's 
24-year-old  son  Sanjay,  entrusted  several 
years  ago  with  $40-mlUlon  and  300  acres  of 
choice  real  estate  to  turn  out  a  small  Marutl 
car.  for  which  he  has  yet  to  produce  the 
prototype.  The  cumulative  effect  of  all  these 
scandals  has  been  devastating.  "Indira  .  .  . 
has  failed  her  country  In  many  more  ways 
than  her  response  to  the  economic  disasters 
wrought  by  war  and  capricious  monsoons," 
writes  Krlshan  Bhatla.  "Her  years  of  power 
have  witnessed  a  distressing  debasement  of 
political  values,  a  staggering  Increase  In  cor- 
ruption at  all  levels.  Including  the  top,  cal- 
lous misuse  of  authority  and  a  aharp  decline 
In  administrative  efficiency." 

What  kept  her  popular  among  the  mnnnon 
was  a  brilliantly  intuitive  sense  of  the  polit- 
ical master  strtAs.   The  greatest  of  these. 


perhaps,  was  the  nationalization  of  the 
banks  In  1969.  The  move  had  nothing  to  In 
with  Ideology.  Locked  In  battle  for  coatM 
of  the  party,  she  seized  on  the  Issue  to  pom 
as  a  champion  of  the  poor  seeking  to^ 
the  party  of  Its  reactionary  old  guard.  A* 
weeks  afterward,  her  house  was  thronnd 
with  the  capital's  himiblest  citizens— rtckSS 
pullers,  petty  traders,  Jimlor  clerks bear- 
ing garlands  of  flowers.  Though  the  national- 
ized banks  promptly  went  Into  the  red,  and 
stayed  there,  she  never  lost  that  radiant  hu- 
manitarian Image.  "At  that  moment."  ob- 
served a  veteran  Western  European  dipiamat, 
"Mrs.  Oandhl  may  not  have  known  prect»- 
ly  what  a  bank  was,  and  she  certainly  dldnt 
know  what  nationalization  was,  but  she  kntv 
It  was  time  to  do  It." 

Judged  by  resulte,  her  economic  record  can 
only  be  called  dismal.  Mostly,  it  has  conslstetf 
of  Socialist  experimentation.  On  paper,  tbs 
country's  Indiistrial  capacity  ranks  ninth  In 
the  world.  But  Its  public  sector  Industrtes, 
on  the  average,  are  working  at  less  than  haU 
of  capacity,  steel  mills  at  40  per  cent,  elec- 
trical power  planta  at  35  per  cent;  and  near- 
ly a  third  of  all  the  capital  Invested  for  de- 
velopment has  been  wasted  on  Idle  plant  and 
equipment.  The  resulting  shortages,  block- 
ages, bottlenecks  and  breakdowns  in  prac- 
tically every  vital  sector — coal,  steel,  railroad 
transport,  fertilizer  and  food  distribution, 
electric  power — are  maddening  and  incalcu- 
lably costly.  Production  of  essential  con- 
sumer necessities  keeps  dropping,  while  tele- 
vision sete.  air-conditioners,  cosmetia, 
crockery,  detergents,  chocolates  and  talcum 
powder  choke  the  market.  Medicine*  $n 
desperately  short,  cooking  oil  Is  adulterated 
past  edibility,  and  the  coimtry  produces  Ju«t 
enough  cotton  cloth  for  12  yards  of  cotton 
per  person  per  year  In  statistical  terme- 
enough  for  two  saris  for  the  average  TniWfin 
woman,  who  wears  this  form  of  dnai 
throughout  the  year. 

The  most  damning  indictment  of  Social- 
ism. Indian  style,  however,  has  been  the 
Government's  "colossal  apathy  toward  and 
appalling  neglect  of  agriculture,"  says  former 
Planning  Director  B.  S.  Mlnhas.  He  and  other 
experte  claim  that  India,  even  with  her 
mushrooming  population,  ought  to  be  able  to 
feed  herself.  Yet.  with  much  more  of  her 
ttrable  land  under  cultivation  than  any  other 
country,  she  Is  getting  much  lower  yieldi 
than  her  Asian  neighbors.  China,  for  in- 
stance. Is  feeding  her  800  million  people,  not- 
withstanding drotights.  floods  and  other  acti 
of  Ood;  India  Is  still  importing  food  to  M 
the  gap  between  production  and  consump- 
tion, even  at  the  shockingly  low  consump- 
tion level. 

There  was  a  time,  from  1951  to  1973,  when 
this  gap  was  made  up  by  92  million  tons  of 
free  or  concessional  food  grains  from  abroad, 
mostly  from  the  United  States  (American 
aid  to  India  In  all  forms  has  exceeded  $10- 
billion  since  Independence  In  1947.)  That 
made  It  pretty  simple  to  keep  up  an  Indus- 
trial growth  rate  of  8  per  cent — ^untll  Indira 
Oandhl  decided  she  didn't  want  or  need 
foreign  food  aid  any  more. 

Mrs.  Oandhl's  proud  announcement  to 
that  effect  In  1971  was  made  In  a  moment  <tf 
euphoria  never  attained  before  or  since.  The 
previous  year's  monsoons  had  been  marvel- 
ous, and  she  had  a  sensational  crop  of  108 
million  tons.  In  1972,  however,  the  rains 
failed  disastrously,  worse  than  In  any  year 
that  anyone  could  remember.  The  harvest 
was  some  10  million  tons  below  the  previous 
year's.  It  was  then  that  Indira  Gandhi 
launched  a  crash  program  aimed  at  increas- 
ing wheat  production  by  a  third  and  more 
than  doubling  the  summer  rice  crop,  all  in  a 
single  year.  This  was  to  be  done  by  bringing 
STper  cent  more  acreage  imder  cultivation 
and  providing  special  farm  credlte.  more  fer- 
tilizer, high-yield  seeds,  pesticides,  tube  wtOa. 
piunpsete  and  extra  electric  power. 
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It  was  an  incredible  supposition,  a  Soclal- 
]it  planner's  pipe  dream.  India  hadn't  a 
prayer  of  procuring  even  half  the  fertilizer 
QMded.  still  less  the  Indicated  quantities  of 
leeds,  pesticides,  cement  and  drilling  rigs. 
I^rpetual  and  worsening  pK>wer  failures  made 
It  useless  to  provide  new  electrical  pumpseta 
or  even  to  "energize"  old  ones.  The  "input 
ibortages"  alone  would  have  ruled  out 
(cbievlng  anything  near  the  projected 
gains— which,  to  have  any  chance  of  success, 
would  have  had  to  be  planned  at  least  two 
mars  ahead.  On  top  of  that,  India  was  faced 
with  an  accelerating  breakdown  In  transport 
services  and  power,  and  with  the  Irresistible 
temptations  for  local  government  officials  to 
Juggle  with  such  an  unexpected  bonanza  In 
money  supply.  By  1973.  the  misuse  of  Oov- 
emment  funds  for  this  or  anything  else  was 
ao  widespread  and  so  taken  for  granted  that 
most  observers  assume  that  20  or  30  of  every 
100  rupees  spent  on  the  program  went  Into 
kickbacks  in  one  form  or  another. 

Still,  the  central  Oovemment  kept  hand- 
ing out  the  money,  while  local  admlnlstra- 
ton  enthusiastically  reix>rted  overfulflUment 
of  their  agricultural  goals.  They  did  so  with 
the  use  of  what  the  Russians  would  call  "cell- 
ing statistics'' — a  phrase  coined  in  the  early 
days  of  Soviet  planning,  when  a  collective 
farm  manager,  asked,  say,  how  much  llve- 
itock  be  had,  would  look  up  at  the  celling, 
acratch  his  neck  and  come  up  with  a  figure. 
A  later  report  by  India's  Auditor-General  re- 
vealed that  not  one  of  the  21  states  had  come 
remotely  near  meeting 'Ita  targete.  Although 
the  1973  summer  rains  were  good,  food  grain 
output,  far  from  rising  by  a  projected  15  mil- 
lion tons,  fell  by  3.5  million  tons  below  the 
previous  year's.  Having  renounced  food  aid, 
India  had  to  pay  for  what  she  got  from 
abroad,  and  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  had  to  spend 
up  to  $2-bllllon  a  year  on  food  Importe. 

Ever  since  her  election  victory  of  four  years 
ago,  Indira  Gandhi  has  had  all  the  power 
she  required  to  accommodate  the  radical 
changes  that  India  needs  In  order  to  begin 
curing  her  profoimd  debllitlee.  Draft  legisla- 
tion for  this  has  been  available  for  some  time, 
gathering  dust  in  ministry  flies.  Some  of  It 
Is  designed  to  redress  the  hopeless  lot  of  the 
Indian  peasanV 

Under  the  land-reform  law  on  the  books, 
there  has  been  redistribution — In  name— of 
igrlcultural  holdings.  In  actual  fact,  however, 
large  landowners  have  managed  to  keep  hug^ 
holdings  by  using  members  of  their  families 
and  front  names  to  put  ploto  together.  And 
although  land  values  have  risen  fivefold  since 
•trains  of  "miracle  grain"  were  Introduced  In 
the  mid-slxtles,  the  big  owners  have  been 
able  to  find  enough  cash  and  credit  to  ex- 
pand their  holdings.  Meanwhile,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  India's  rural  population  owns 


no  land  at  all  or,  at  best.  less  than  flve  acres 
per  family.  Most  In  the  second  category  are 
so  heavily  In  debt  to  big  landowners  that 
they  cannot  really  bo  called  owners  of  their 
land.  True  land  reform  would  cancel  their 
Indebtedness,  make  credlte  easily  available  to 
them,  and  effectively  break  up  large  and  Il- 
legal holdings  so  that  the  small  farmer  could 
have  his  share.  But  the  Isoidlords  oppose  any 
such  reform.  And  the  Congress  party  depends 
more  heavily  on  the  big  landowners  than  on 
any  other  single  sector  In  the  country.  And 
Mrs.  Gandhi  depends  on  the  party.  Even  a 
dictator  needs  a  country-wide  organization 
In  order  to  assert  control,  and  Mrs.  Gandhi, 
not  yet  an  outright  dictator,  remains  be- 
holden to  her  party  as  the  only  country-wide 
political  organization  In  existence  In  India. 
She  also  needs  It  to  keep  up  a  facade  of  the 
constitutional  government  she  claims  to 
want   to    uphold. 

Since  making  that  claim  and  using  it  to 
Justify  Imposition  of  the  state  of  emergency, 
she  has  withdrawn  more  than  ever  into  her 
private  circle.  Old  advisers  have  disappeared, 
to  be  replaced  by  a  handful  of  new  ones, 
notably  her  young  son  Sanjay.  She  still  rushes 
home  every  lunch  to  play  with  her  two  grand- 
children, ever  more  the  Oriental  dowager, 
ever  more  closely  drawn  Into  the  dynasty 
founded  by  grandfather  Motllal  Nehru.  It 
Is  the  sort  of  envlroiunent  she  is  known  to 
prefer  in  times  of  stress. 

Yet  her  position  could  become  Intolerable 
at  almost  any  time.  Expressions  of  solidarity 
from  the  Congress  party  are  all  very  well.  The 
question  is,  what  value  to  place  on  this  sup- 
port. It  comes  from  a  party,  after  all,  set 
up  to  be  of  help  to  the  Prime  Minister  mainly 
at  election  time.  Indira  Gandhi  has  deliber- 
ately kept  It  flabby  in  other  resi>ects,  so  that 
It  would  not  get  In  her  way — as  her  father 
did  before  her.  When  she  needs  people  out  In 
the  streete  on  her  behalf — and  thousands 
were  said  to  have  been  paid  a  dollar  apiece  to 
cheer  her  at  mass  rallies  In  New  Delhi  last 
June— only  the  pro-Moscow  Communist 
party  is  In  a  postllon  to  tvim  them  out. 

A  Communist  party  claiming  a  mere  360.- 
000  members  (more  likely  closer  to  250,000) 
may  look  like  a  pretty  wkak.  reed  In  a  nation 
of  600  million.  Nevertheless.  It  has  long  pro- 
vided Mrs.  Gandhi  with  some  of  her  most 
trusted  advisers,  Ideological  guidance  In  the 
pursuit  of  Socialism,  and  the  d^aclty  to  mo- 
bilize street  mobs  at  a  moment's  notice.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  Mrs.  Oandhl  necessarily 
Wcea  the  Indian  Conmiimlsta  of  the  pro-So- 
viet variety,  or  even  the  Soviet  Union,  though 
Russia  looms  larger  than  nny  other  state  In 
her  foreign  relations.  It  does  mean  that  she 
has  some  Ideological  affinity  with  both.  In 
her  marked  preference  for   "Socialism"  of 


some  kind  over  capitalism  of  whatever  kind, 
especially  American. 

Yet  her  relations  with  the  Russians  befors 
the  "emergency"  werent'  all  that  thick.  Pub- 
licly, Mrs.  Gandhi  has  never  tired  of  pointing 
out  how  loyally  the  Soviet  Union  has  sup- 
ported India  In  crises  like  the  Bangladesh 
war.  She  doesn't  mention  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  have  given  her  no  new  economic 
credlte  since  1966.  Nor  that  the  renewed 
trade  agreement  with  them  for  1975  did  not 
Include  the  urgently  needed  petroleiun,  ferti- 
lizers, raw  materials  and  wheat  she  had 
counted  on — this  compared  to  continuing  aid 
from  a  Western  consortium.  Including  the 
United  States,  that  has  committed  81.4  bil- 
lion to  India  this  year. 

Indira  /Oandhl  is  perhaps  more  powerful 
than  ever  before,  but  she  Is  also  more  alone. 
There  is  no  one  left  to  share  with  her  the 
blame  of  the  regime's  fallings,  no  one  of  any 
stature  to  partake  with  her  in  the  task  of 
running  her  vast,  benighted  nation. 

So  desperately  Isolated  has  she  become,  so 
driven  Into  new  repressions  that  cut  off  her 
line  of  retreat,  that  the  dynamics  of  staying 
on  top  may  well  push  her  into  bec(xning  a 
real  dictator.  And.  though  she  is  not  the 
woman  to  make  India  anyone's  satellite  If 
she  can  help  it,  her  Increasing  dependence  on 
Moscow  and  the  Communlste  could  send  the 
country  lurching  Into  the  Soviet  orbit. 
Neither  development  Is  likely  to  leave  the 
Indian  Army  unmoved.  And  that  gete  to  what 
Is  perhaps  the  crux  of  the  situation. 

India's  standing  army  of  nearly  a  million 
men  has  been  resolutely  nonpolltlcal  since 
Independence.  But  it  is  also  sensitive  to  the 
smallest  slight  on  Ite  honor,  dignity  and  mll- 
tary  independence,  not  to  mention  the  na- 
tion's sovereignty;  and  It  Is  stepped  In  loyalty 
to  constitutional  principles.  It  was  altogether 
her  army  when  she  enjoyed  unquestioned 
legitimacy  of  constitutional  rule.  It  may  not 
be,  should  ite  ranking  officers  conclude  that 
she  has  become  something  else.  lAcm  than 
ever  now,  her  fate  hangs  on  the  army's  con- 
tinuing loyalty. 

Somebody  once  told  me,  as  I  was  travel- 
ing around  India,  that  the  one  thing  worse 
than  trying  to  govern  the  country  by  demo- 
cratic persuasion  would  be  trying  to  govern 
it  by  force.  Yet  that  Is  how  Mrs.  Oandhl  Is 
trying  to  do  It  now.  Depending  on  how  fast 
and  how  far  ahe  goes  in  changing  from  a 
traditional  Prime  Minister  to  the  one-woman 
ruler  of  a  police  state,  the  Indian  Army — the 
one  group  with  the  power  to  stop  the  proc- 
ess— could  Intervene.  If  It  were  to  do  so,  it 
would  almost  certainly  be  not  to  replace  her 
with  a  military  dictator  but  to  restore  the  In- 
stitutions it  has  been  drilled  Into  defending 
since  birth. 


EXHIBIT 
APPENDIX  158 
NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS.  194S-74  (ANNOUNCED  AND  PRESUMED) 
etmospheric,  u— underground  and  undenmter  (the  latter  are  put  in  parentheses)) 


United  States 


U.S.S.R. 


United  Kingdom 


France 


Cliina 


India 


Year 


Total 


I.  1945.  Aug.  5. 1963  (the  signing  of  the  partial 
test  ban  treaty): 

1945 3  0 

1946 1  1 

1947 0  0 

1««8. 3  0 

1949 :.:...;.:...  o  o 

1950 0  0 

wi : IS  1 

1952 10  0 

1953 II  0 

19S4 ::::              :  «  o 

1965 , ., 13  12 

1956 ::::::::":::;  u  o 

Footnotes  et  end  of  table. 
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NUaEAR  EXPLOSIONS,  194S-74  (ANNOUNCED  AND  PRESUMED) 
ft— •tmosplMric  II— undtrpound  tnd  underwater  (Uie  latter  are  put  in  parentheaat)! 
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United  States 

U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdo 

a 

m 
u 

France 

China 

India 

Ymt 

a 

u 

a 

u 

a 

u 

a 

u 

a 

u          T« 

1857 

26 
53 

2 
•13 

13 
26 

0 
0 

7 
5 

0  .. 

i» 

U5S 

0  .. 

« 

155 

«19 

57 

>+33.. 

0 

21 

0  .. 

M9 

I}| 

1945-58 

155 

«19 

90 

0 

21 

0  ... 

m 

1I6» 

0 
0 

:::      aS 

0 

0 

0 

9 

•50 

11 

0 

0 

30 

41 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  ... 

,  USO. 

0 
0 
2 
0 

3 

1 
0 
0 

0  ... 

Nn 

1  ... 

MK 

1  ... 

iS 

1963,  Ab|.  5, 1963 

2  ... 

u 

1959.  Au|.  5, 1963 

38 

155 
193 

0 

>70 
•19 
*89 

14 

28 

28 

40 

28 

«37 

28 

30 

12 

7 

9 

*6 

267 

«+23  ... 

71 

90 

161 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

•3 

0 

'3 

0 

6 

9 

14 

14 

12 

15 

13 

18 

22 

14 

20 

157 

0 
21 
21 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
2 

0 
1 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 

4 
0 

4 

0 
0 
0 
5 
3 
5 
0 
8 
5 
3 
5 
7 
41 

4  ... 

Mi 

1945-58 

0... 

s 

1945,  Au(.  5, 1963 

11.  Aur  5, 1963  to  Dec.  31. 1974: 

AuL  5, 1963  to  December  1963 

4... 

tn 

1  ... 

1964 

0 
0 
0 
0 
B 

3 

4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
I 
1 
2 
1 
1 
15 

0... 

m 

IMS 

fl... 

M 

gg 

0... 

ta 

1H7 

0  ... 

a 

1MB. 

0  ... 

sj 

1MB- 

MIB. 

liTl,. ^ 

0 
0 
0 

1  ... 
0... 
0... 
0  ... 
0  .... 
0 

1 

""6 

0 

« 

im.. :::.:.:: 

M73 

M74 

Auf.  5, 1963-74 

0 
0 
0 
0 

31 

31 

1          •4N 

»+18... 

•» 

•■ 

III.  1945-Oec  31, 1974: 

1945,  Au|.  5, 1963 

Aug.  5, 1863-74 

193 
0 

•89 

267 

•+23  ... 

161 
0 

'3 
157 

21 
0 

2 
3 

4 

41 

4 
9 

0 
15 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0  477 

1  •491 

•+18... 

•O 

•18 

1945-74 

193 

•397 

161 

160 

21 

5 

45 

13 

15 

1 

0 

1       •1,02 

>  Up  to  1958.  The  dates  of  these  explosions  are  unknown. 

>  hidiidiag  5  devices  used  simultaneously  in  the  same  test  (Buggy)  counted  here  as  5. 

*  1  of  these  expiosioas  may  have  been  a  British  explosion  conducted  In  Nevada,  United  States. 


<  Explosions  conducted  between  Sept  5  1961  and  Aug.  20  1963.  Their  dates  are  not  soadirt 
in  the  lists  available.  -v~>~ 

•  Explosions  conducted  from  1970  to  1973.  Their  dates  are  not  specified  in  the  lists  availaMa. 

•  The  data  for  1974  are  preliminary. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bto.  President,  let 
me  dli«ct  my  attention  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  the  theme  of  the  argument 
made  by  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  In  reference  to  India. 

I  realize  his  amendment  is  broader  in 
its  scope.  They  are  adjusting  it.  But  the 
country  it  applies  to  quite  obviously  is 
India. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  that  this  Chamber 
were  filled  with  the  representatives  of 
States  that  are  large  producers  of  wheat. 
The  largest  cash  customer  last  year  for 
American  wheat  was  India — $750  million 
in  cash.  I  think  we  ought  to  realize  that 
it  was  the  largest  commercial  wheat 
customer.  I  think  we  also  ought  to  rec- 
ognize that  India  over  the  past  decade, 
about  the  last  15  years,  has  approximate- 
ly doubled  its  own  production  of  feed- 
grains. 

Last  s^ear  India  had  no  aid  program 
from  the  United  States.  It  did  receive 
$232  million  in  Public  Law  480  commodi- 
ties, which  was  approximately  one-third 
of  what  it  had  purchased  in  the  com- 
mercial channels. 

Mr.  HELBiiS.  Iklr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  can  obtain  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Surely. 

Mr.  HEUifS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  undoubtedly  other  countries,  as 
time  goes  on,  that  will  develop  nuclear 
technology.  Nuclear  technology  is  a  crea- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
think  we  ought  not  to  forget  that.  We  are 
■the  country  that  let  the  genie  out  of  the 
bottle,  and  science  knows  no  boundaries 
or  frontiers,  nor  does  teclmology.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time. 

Our  country  today  is  busily  engaged  in 
making  available  to  other  countries  nu- 
clear reactors,  and  every  nuclear  reactor 
has  within  it  the  potentiality  of  a  nuclear 
explosion  for  destructive  purposes. 

But  we  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  even  though  I  have 
been  a  sponsor  of  it.  and  during  the  time 
that  I  served  as  Vice  President  I  helped 
negotiate  understandings  and  agree- 
ments relating  to  it.  We  are  here  to  dis- 
cuss whether  or  not.  under  the  terms  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  known  as 
Public  Law  480,  we  should  utilize  the 
terms  of  that  law  for  the  purpose  of  eco- 
nomic development,  humanitarian  as- 
sistance, nutrition,  and  food  production. 


If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  frcm 
North  Carolina  is  adopted,  what  we  are 
simply  saying  to  a  country  like  India, 
which  by  the  way  does  not  have  a  social- 
ist agriculture — as  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe 
socialist  agriculture  is  in  China — wiiieb 
works.  The  communes  in  Cliina  reaUr 
produce.  In  India  they  have  land  tenure, 
that  is  individual  ownership,  and  they 
have  agriculture  cooperatives.  India  does 
not  have  a  socialized  agriculture.  China 
does.  I  say  that  I  have  been  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  one  of  the  great  aciiievements 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  its 
agriculture.  One  of  the  problems  of  India 
is  its  agriculture,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  Indian  agriculture  is  in  trouWe 
is  that  God  Almighty  just  did  not  give 
them  the  right  kind  of  weather.  They  are 
victimized  more  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  monsoon  rains  than  almost  any  other 
country  in  the  world  save  the  unpredic- 
tability of  the  weather  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  very  g(xxl  in  agriculture  is 
because  90  percent  of  all  the  arable  and 
tillable  land  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  In  a 
latitude  north  of  Minneapolis,  and  that 
means  that  their  growing  season  is  shcnt 
and  the  possibility  of  an  early  frost  )b 
ever  present. 

So  we  can  argue  ideology  here  all  day 
long,  if  we  wish  to  argue  ideology.  Tbe 
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simple  fact  is  that  a  coimtry  that  Is  as 
Communist  as  Poland  has  a  private  agri- 
culture. Poland  has  individually  owned 
farms.  It  gave  up  these  individually 
owned  farms  and  the  state  farm  system. 
A  country  as  socialized  as  India  has  a 
private  agriculture,  and  a  coimtry  that 
is  as  Communist  and  as  totsJitarian  as 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  one 
of  the  most  efficient  agricultures. 

I  think  I  know  this  subject.  I  have 
studied  it  not  only  from  theory,  but  also 
on  the  spot. 

This  Government  is  engaged  in  a  for- 
eign assistance  program  not  because  we 
love  everybody  else  in  the  world  but  be- 
cause we  think  it  is  good  national  policy 
and  because  the  American  people  over- 
whelmingly, in  every  survey  of  public 
(«)inion.  have  stated  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  share  and  share  and  share  our 
food.  For  Congress  to  place  a  roadblock 
to  assistance  to  a  country  like  India 
merely  because  she  has  detonated  a  nu- 
clear explosive  witliin  the  last  5  years  Is 
to  cut  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  note 
some  of  the  things  that  have  happened 
In  India  in  terms  of  its  economy,  in  agri- 
culture. Wheat  production  has  increased 
twofold,  through  the  introduction  of  high 
yielding  varieties  and  improvement  in 
fanning  practices  since  the  middle  1960's. 
Irrigation  has  reduced  extreme  varia- 
tions in  agricultural  output  caused  by  the 
monsoons.  Overall  agricultural  produc- 
tion has  increased  3.5  percent  a  year.  In 
spite  of  the  fluctuations  experienced 
during  recent  years.  India's  fifth  5-year 
plan  emphasizes  Increased  fcxxl  produc- 
tion. 

I  am  simply  pointing  out  that  India, 
with  all  its  problems,  represents  still  one 
of  the  countries  in  the  world  where  we 
should  be  looking  toward  better  relation- 
ships rather  than  worse,  where  tremen- 
dous efforts  have  been  made  by  their 
people  and  their  government  against  al- 
most insuperable  odds  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  average  citizen. 

They  are  a  long  way  frcHn  doing  what 
we  would  hope  for  them.  But  India  has 
tried  since  the  1940's.  since  its  freedom  in 
the  late  1940's,  to  govern  itself  imder 
democratic  institutions.  Just  in  the  last 
year  has  that  been  violated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  times  it  has 
been  said,  not  only  in  the  Senate,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  but  also  through  the 
world,  that  the  contest  between  India 
and  China  would  tell  which  of  the  two 
systems  could  succeed  in  the  developing 
countries — a  system  under  which  tiiere 
was  parliamentary  government,  such  as 
India  had,  or  a  system  under  which  there 
was  a  totalitarian  Communist  regime, 
such  as  Mainland  China  had.  As  of  now, 
it  must  be  said  in  the  case  of  India  that 
there  has  been  the  use  of  emergency 
powers,  that  the  present  Prime  Minister 
of  India  h£is  violated  civil  liberties  and 
civil  rights.  But  I  still  point  out  that  peo- 
ple have  not  been  shot.  I  point  out  that 
the  opposition  still  speaks  in  the  Parlia- 
ment. I  point  out  that  the  case  is  stiU  in 
the  law  courts  of  India,  that  it  is  not  a 
totalitarian  regime,  but  that  it  Is  a 
country  that  is  in  serious  difficulty. 

During  the  last  20  years,  India  has 
developed  her  food  production.  The  cur- 


rent crop  in  India  is  the  largest  in  her 
history.  It  Is  114  million  tons. 

So  I  just  indicate  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  all  he  has  said  here 
today  does  not  stack  up  with  the  facts. 

For  example,  the  Indian  production  in 
rice  has  increased  by  50  percent  in  the 
Isist  20  years;  in  wheat,  by  250  percent. 
These  are  not  small  gains.  But  India's 
population  today  is  approximately  616 
million.  The  population  has  outstripped 
production,  and  that  has  been  a  problem. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate,  under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  480.  our  food  for 
peace  program,  provides  proceeds  for  in- 
creased food  production,  for  better  nutri- 
tion, for  family  planning. 

If  we  are  really  interested  in  what  is 
happening  to  the  people  of  India  rather 
than  what  is  happening  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  we  will  back  this  bill  and  we 
will  reject  this  amendment.  This  Eimend- 
ment  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  saying 
to  the  Government  of  India,  "We  don't 
like  what  you  did." 

If  that  were  the  case,  we  would  not 
be  talking  to  very  many  of  the  nations 
in  the  world  today.  We  would  not  be  do- 
ing business  with  the  ccunmon  market, 
because  many  of  the  things  they  are 
doing  we  do  not  like.  Those  of  us  from 
agricultural  States  find  the  common 
market  countries  causing  us  all  kinds 
of  trouble;  yet,  they  are  our  best  allies. 
We  cause  people  all  kinds  of  troubles. 
The  fact  that  we  have  a  recession  in 
this  coimtry  is  causing  people  a  lot  of 
trouble.  The  fact  that  the  American  dol- 
lar has  been  devalued  has  caused  people 
a  lot  of  trouble. 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  legislation  on 
the  basis  that  somebody  may  have  done 
something  we  do  not  like,  we  are  not 
even  going  to  be  able  to  do  anything  in 
the  Senate  for  each  other;  because  I 
imagine  that  some  of  us  here  have  done 
something  that  the  other  fellow  did  not 
like. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  pray 
that  we  will  not  find  ourselves  falling 
prey  to  an  amendment  which,  on  its  face, 
seems  to  have  some  interesting  features, 
an  amendment  that  deplores  a  nuclear 
explosion.  £ui  amendment  that  says  that 
any  country  that  has  detonated  a  nuclear 
explosive  device  within  5  years  of  the 
time  that  such  assistance  is  proposed 
under  this  act  shall  receive  no  assistance. 
To  do  this  will  not  be  the  end  of  India, 
but  to  do  this  might  very  well  be  in- 
jurious to  our  relationships  with  a  coun- 
try of  616  million  people.  More  impor- 
tant, it  could  deny  people  a  chance  to  live. 
Sometimes  the  difference  in  food  aid 
from  America  to  India  is  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  for  hundreds  and 
thousands — yea,  millions — of  people. 

I  introduced  the  first  bill  in  Congress 
for  aid  to  India,  in  1940 — 4  million  tons 
of  wheat.  That  bill  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly in  this  body.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  been  making  repay- 
ments to  America  under  title  I  sales  of 
our  "product.  The  Government  of  India 
today  and  the  people  of  India  are  one 
of  our  largest  customers  for  c(Hnmercial 
food  exports.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  kick 
them  around,  tell  people  how  to  run 
their  affairs,  and  we  sure  going  to  find 
that  we  have  lost  another  customer. 


We  have  a  government  that  imposed 
an  embargo  on  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
cently, on  food  supplies,  smd  I  sun  here 
to  teU  the  Senate  that  it  cost  us  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  exports. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield.  I  thought 
the  Senator  would  jump  at  that  one. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  was  not  the  Govern- 
ment; it  was  George  Meany.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  running  the  Government. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Regrettably,  it  was 
not  George  Meany;  it  was  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  George  Meany  told 
him  what  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  George  Meany  to<* 
care  of  his  merchant  marine.  I  wish  the 
President  and  Senators  would  take  care 
of  the  public. 

What  George  Meany  did  was  to  say: 

I  want  a  little  better  charge  on  tbe  freight 
that  Is  coming  over  here.  I  want  to  have 
American  ships  used. 

By  the  way,  we  should  be  thanking 
George  Meaney.  He  got  American  ships 
used,  with  American  sailors.  Instead  of 
kicking  around  George  Meaney,  he  is  the 
one  fellow  who  got  a  few  jobs  for  some- 
body and  got  them  paid  a  good  salary. 

Here  we  have  a  proposition  that  says 
we  are  not  going  to  let  India  even  be 
able  to  buy  title  1  purchases,  much  less — 
and  I  hope  we  realize  the  full  impact  of 
this — title  2.  which  is  humanitarian  as- 
sistance of  donations  which  would  be 
prohibited  under  this  amendm^t. 

In  other  words,  no  matter  what  the 
tragedy  would  be  in  India,  no  matter 
what  tragic  circumstances  might  pre- 
vail— an  earthquake,  a  typhoon,  an  epi-  . 
demic,  or  some  unbelievable  act  of  na- 
ture— this  amendment  would  say  that  no 
assistance  provided  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  the  Agriculture 
Trade  and  Development  Act  of  1954  may 
be  available  for  any  country  which  has 
detonated  a  nuclear  explosive  device 
within  5  years  of  such  time  that  such 
assistance  is  supposed  to  be  provided. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  worst  of  all  pos- 
sible cases.  Let  us  say  that  our  beloved 
friend.  Great  Britain,  were  to  have  such 
a  tragedy.  They  have  detonated  some 
nuclear  devices.  Within  the  last  5  years, 
the  French  have  detonated  nuclear  de- 
vices. I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to 
need  our  assistance,  but  who  knows? 
Sometime,  they  may.  Sometime,  we  may 
need  theirs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President, 
since  we  are  getting  close  to  the  Bicen- 
tennial, it  might  be  well  to  remember 
that  we  got  our  freedom  because  the 
French  helped  us.  We  got  our  freedom 
because  of  their  loans,  because  of  their 
manpower,  and  because  of  their  fleet. 

Almost  half  of  our  total  program  of 
title  n.  worldwide,  goes  to  India.  We  are 
going  to  take  on  every  church,  every  non- 
profit voluntary  organization  in  America 
with  this  amendment.  I  am  sorry  that 
more  Senators  are  not  here,  but  If  we 
want  to  take  on  Catholic  Welfare,  if  we 
want  to  take  on  the  Lutheran  Church 
World  Service.  If  we  want  to  take  on 
Jewish  relief,  if  we  want  to  take  on  every 
single  nonprofit  organization  in  America 
and  every  church  in  America  and  say  to 
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than.  "You  cannot  hdp  starving  people, 
you  cannot  heal  the  sick,  you  cannot 
teach  the  Ignorant,  you  cannot  feed  the 
hungry."  then  we  should  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Candina. 

That  may  be  bravery,  but  to  me.  It 
looks  a  little  foolish.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  tell  every  one  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  who  belongs  to  the 
churches  of  this  country,  to  the  non- 
profit organisations  of  this  country  that 
are  working  their  hearts  out  to  save 
sultexing  humanity — and  some  of  that 
suffering  humanity  is  In  India— I  am  not 
prepared  to  tell  them  that  they  cannot 
distribute  a  food  package.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  tell  them  they  cannot  go  over 
there  with  etxne  medicine.  Yet  this  does 
not  only  viply  to  public  aid,  it  does  not 
on^  iM?Ply  to  assistance  under  this  act. 

How  can  we  contemplate  this?  It  does 
not  get  to  the  problem  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  simmiarlze:  This 
amendment  Is  primarily  directed  at  one 
country.  That  Is  India.  I  do  not  stand 
here  as  a  proponent  of  what  has  hap- 
pened In  recent  months  In  India.  To 
the  contrary,  I  have  not  onl^  spoken  out 
against  it  and  deplored  It,  I  have  stated 
again  and  again  that  it  violates  the  hopes 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  Indian  people 
as  I  see  them.  It  Is  very  easy  for  those  of 
us  in  the  United  States  to  talk  about 
what  they  ought  to  do  In  India.  We 
are  not  there.  We  do  not  have  to  face 
their  problems. 

I  point  out  that  parliament  still  sits 
In  IntUa.  The  opposition  Is  still  in  parlia- 
ment In  India.  I  point  out  that  the  cases 
of  law  are  still  in  the  courts  relating  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  India.  And  I  point 
out  that,  regardless  of  what  civil  liberties 
have  been  violated,  it  Is  not  a  consistent 
pattern;  it  is  not  as  if  India  has  en- 
gaged in  wholesale  oppression  of  her 
people,  it  is  that  she  has  been  fighting  a 
bard  battle  to  try  to  lift  her  people  out 
at  the  depths  of  poverty. 

I  siAmlt  that  the  Senator  from  North 
CardUna  cannot  deny  that.  In  the  last  20 
rears,  food  production  has  doubled  in 
India.  He  cannot  deny  that  India  has 
Iwcome  one  of  our  best  commercial  cus- 
tomers. And  he  cannot  deny  that  India 
lias  spent  hundreds  of  millions — ^yea. 
jllUons — of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  Im- 


prove her  structure,  both  industrial  and 
agricultural. 

When  I  heard  the  comment  that  India 
las  a  socialist  agriculture,  I  could  not 
lelp  but  think  that  my  colleague  from 
(forth  Carolina  must  be  mixed  up  in  his 
MuntricB.  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  the 
Mgtnnlng  of  my  remarks:  whether  we 
ike  it  or  whether  we  do  not,  whether  it 
jffends  our  belief  in  free  enterprise  or 
K>t.  the  agriculture  in  Asia  that  works 
a  in  China.  It  woito  because  they  work, 
^nd  it  Is  not  private — it  is  commimtd, 
t  Is  Communist,  it  is  Socialist,  it  Is  or- 
ganised, it  is  authoritarian. 

In  India,  it  Is  cooperatives,  some  land 
nmed  by  the  State,  much  of  It  owned 
ly  private  entrepreneurs,  much  of  it 
and  tenants,  a  mixed  system  such  as  we 
lave  and  other  countries  of  the  world 
lAve  India's  problems  have  been  lack 
if  ci^yital.  to  be  sure;  an  unbelievable 
population  explosion  which  the  govern- 


ment has  made  some  effort,  may  I  say. 
over  the  years  to  try  to  control,  but  im- 
successfully — which,  by  the  way,  Is  true 
of  all  of  Latin  America,  which  is  true 
of  Africa,  which  is  true  of  much  of  Asia. 
The  only  coimtries  that  are  controlling 
th^  population  at  all  are  the  countries 
of  the  Industrialized  world,  the  affluent 
countries:  Japan,  yes;  the  Western 
Europesm  countries,  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States,  Canada.  And  China. 

I  do  not  suppose  we  want  to  have 
China  as  our  model  here,  de^ite  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State  pays 
regular  visits  and  despite  the  fact,  may 
I  say,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  visit  there.  I  am  here 
to  tell  the  Senate  that  it  is  in  our  inter- 
est and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  decency 
and  of  hiunanlty,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
our  commerce,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
conscience,  to  continue  these  food  assist- 
ance programs  where  they  are  needed, 
and  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

I  imderstand,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  honored  right  now  by  a  visit  of  a 
group  of  distinguished  parliamentarians 
from  no  other  country  than  India.  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  occupy  the  floor  at 
this  time  as  I  speak  in  behalf  of  a  foreign 
assistance  program  that  is  offered,  not  as 
a  bribe,  not  as  a  way  of  biiying  friends, 
but  as  a  way  of  economic  development,  a 
way  of  co(^7eratlon,  and  a  way  of  com- 
passion and  concern.  This  is  what  the 
American  people  are  all  about.  I  want 
Congress  to  reflect  the  image  of  the 
American  people. 

The  American  people  want  to  help 
people.  The  American  people  want  to 
share  with  the  world.  The  American 
people  want  to  build,  not  destroy.  The 
American  people  want  to  see  other  coun- 
tries improve,  not  retreat.  Somehow  or 
other,  I  think  I  am  in  the  wrong  body 
when  I  hecu*  the  comments  that  I  hear. 
I  think  we  must  be  failing  to  hear  what 
every  church  and  what  every  group  in 
America  is  saying. 

I  remind  the  Senators  of  the  public 
opinion  siureys  that  have  beoi  made. 
The  American  people  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  they  would  go  with  less 
food  to  help  others,  overwhelmingly. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  American  people, 
in  one  public  opinion  survey  after  an- 
other. fr<Mn  75  to  80  percent  say  they 
would  go  without  a  meal,  that  they  would 
sacrifice  a  day  of  food  to  help  somebody 
else.  But  apparently,  not  here  in  the 
Senate. 

I  say  this  body  is  representative  of  the 
American  pe<H>Ie.  We  are  not  being  asked 
to  sacrifice  our  food.  We  waste  more  food 
than  most  people  eat.  What  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  here  is  use  what  we  call  Pub- 
lic Law  480  food  for  peace — food  for  free- 
dom— ^to  help  dev^<^  the  capacity  of 
other  people  to  produce  for  themselves. 
I  listened  to  the  Senator  fmn  North 
Carolina  say  that  there  are  not  enough 
ships  to  carry  all  the  food  that  these 
countries  need.  Of  course  there  is  not. 
America  cannot  feed  the  world.  America 
does  not  even  intend  to  try.  But  America 
can  help  others  feed  themselves.  That  is 
why  we  have,  in  this  bill,  the  Famine 
Prevention  Act.  That  Is  why  we  are  har- 
nessing the  land  grant  colleges  of  Ameri- 
ca—title V  of  Public  Law  480.  That  is 
why  we  are  harnessing  the  land-grant 


college  expertise,  so  that  we  can  give  the 
world  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  that,  as  generous 
as  we  want  to  be,  there  Is  no  way  that  we 
are  going  to  feed  the  hungry  pec^les. 
even  though  we  can  help  and  do  our 
share.  I  do  not  regret  one  single  dime  of 
assistance  that  we  have  given  anybody 
in  the  name  of  food.  I  am  proud  that  I 
come  from  a  State,  as  does,  indeed,  the 
current  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
that  has  produced  food  and  fiber,  and 
particularly  food,  that  has  saved  millions 
of  lives. 

The  food  from  this  country  has  not 
taken  anybody's  life.  It  has  given  Ufe. 
That  is  why  the  American  t>eople  will 
back  food  assistance.  They  will  back  It 
tothehUt. 

That  is  why  the  American  people  want 
us  to  be  a  participant  in  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
moit  That  is  why  the  American  people 
back  Public  Law  480.  That  is  why  they 
back  every  program  we  have  for  food  as- 
sistance, and  we  are  not  going  to  let  any- 
thing stand  in  the  way  of  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  can  help  it  I  shall  be  back 
to  say  more  if  need  be. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  again,  our 
distinguished  colleague  is  so  eloQuent,  as 
alwasrs.  However.  I  found  myself  wonder- 
ing where  he  got  his  figures.  It  Is  a 
minor  point,  but  if  his  figures  specifying 
India's  standing  as  a  customer  of  U.S. 
grains  are  correct,  then  the  figures  sup- 
plied me  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Trade  of  the  U.S.  Division  of  ERS  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  in- 
accurate. In  1974  India  ranked  No.  11 — 
not  1  or  2,  first  or  second — ^in  custtHners. 
It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  Senator 
that  we  are  talking  about  both  feed- 
grains  aod  \i^^t. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  you  put  them 
all  together.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  that 
is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Why  not  put  them  all 
together? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  telling  the 
Senator  they  bought  $750  million  wor^ 
and  that  is  not  peanuts,  evtsn  In  NcHtfa 
Caitdina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  does  not  suggest  that  they  are 
peanuts,  but  the  Senator's  figures  are  not 
compatU)le  with  the  ones  furnished  me 
bytheUSDA. 

As  to  the  Senator's  ringing  defense  of 
the  Qovemment  of  India,  I  suppose  If 
the  Senator  took  a  referendum  over  there 
he  might  have  some  Interesting  results 

from  it  in  terms  of  hiimftnltarlftntgm  and 

similar  concerns. 

But  let  me  quote  Planning  Director 
B.  8.  Mlnhas  of  India  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  10. 1975: 

The  most  rtamnlng  Indictment  of  social- 
ism Indlaa  style  has  been  the  government's 
ooloasal  apathy  toward  and  appaUlng  neglect 
of  agrlcultore. 

Then  the  New  Yoiic  Times  article  goes 
ontosay: 

He  and  oth«r  e]q>erts  say  India,  even  with 
her  mushrooming  peculation,  ought  to  be 
able  to  feed  herself.  Tet  with  much  more 
of  her  arable  land  tmder  cultivation  than  any 
other  country,  «he  Is  getting  much  lower 
yields  than  her  Asian  nelghbcn.  China,  for 
Instance,  Is  feeding  her  800  mUllon  people 
notwlthctandlng  drought  from  floods,  and 
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other  Acts  of  Qod.  India  Is  still  Importing 
food  to  fill  the  gap  between  production  and 
consumption  even  at  the  shockingly  low 
consumption  level. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  make  erne 
point  clear.  The  most  humanitarian 
thing  we  can  do  for  »iie  people — not  only 
of  India  but  of  tho  entire  world — ^is  to 
stop  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. If  India  wants  to  stop  developing 
nuclear  weapons  and  exploding  nuclear 
devices,  no  problem  insofar  as  this  Sen- 
ator is  concerned.  My  amendment  sim- 
ply gives  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  go 
on  record.  We  talk  about  nonprolifera- 
tlon  treaties  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and 
here  we  come  with  a  simple  amendment, 
and  we  have  a  splendid  45 -minute  lecture 
by  the  eloquent  Senator  from  Minnesota 
on  the  virtues  of  George  Meany  and  how 
wonderful  the  Government  of  India  is. 
Yet  the  press  reporte  and  other  reports 
constantly  have  told  us  to  the  contrary. 

I  respect  and  admire  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  as  much  as  any  Member  in 
this  Chamber.  I  differ  with  him  fre- 
quently, of  course.  But  if  he  tries  to  con- 
vince the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  the  development  of  nuclear  devices 
in  India  is  not  a  problem  to  the  world,  he 
can  just  forget  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  very  happy 
about  nuclear  devices  anyplace. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  assumed  that  was  cor- 
rect until  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
spent  most  of  my  public  life  here  in  try- 
ing to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear technology. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Then  the  Senator  will 
vote  for  my  amendment  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  simply  say  we 
started  it.  I  simply  say  to  the  north  of 
India  China  has  it;  I  simply  say  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  do  not  give  them  any 
aid. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wait  a  minute.  We 
have  given  them  some  aid;  do  not  think 
we  have  not. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Under  this  bill  we  do  not 
give  them  any  aid. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But.  be  that  as  It 
may,  I  say  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  not  irrelevant. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  irrelevant,  and 
I  will  prove  It  is  irrelevant.  If  you  want 
to  take  on  anybody — all  of  these  assist- 
ance programs  that  provide  a  little  lunch 
for  a  child,  that  provide  a  little  food  for 
a  family,  when  the  churches  of  America 
are  over  there  and  the  relief  groups  are 
over  there,  the  Senator  can  go  ahead  and 
do  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Come  on,  the  Senator 
knows  better  than  that.  I  am  not  talking 
about  any  groups.  I  am  just  saying  to 
India  and  all  other  nations,  "If  you  ex- 
plode a  nuclear  device,  no  money  from 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  heard  what  the 
Senator  said. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  heard  exactly 
what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  I  meant  it.  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  taxpayers  ought  to 
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finance  nuclear  proliferation  among  na- 
tions hostile  to  freedom. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  on  that 
basis  all  that  the  Senator  is  doing  is  sim- 
ply saying  that  because  50  percent  of  all 
of  title  n  funds  in  Public  Law  480  goes  to 
India,  50  percent,  and  all  of  title  n  is 
conducted  by  the  humanitarian  volun- 
tary organizations,  I  am  simply  saying  to 
the  Senator  nuclear  device  or  no  nuclear 
device  there  are  a  lot  of  plain,  little,  ordi- 
nary people  out  there  hungry,  and  they 
need  some  help.  They  are  sick,  and  our 
Government  through  its  churches 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  us  feed  them  a  nu- 
clear reactor.  How  about  that?  That  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Senator's  position. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  done  that, 
too,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  and  the  Sena- 
tor voted  for  them. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  not.  The  Senator 
is  in  error. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  countries, 
I  say  to  the  Senator.  I  have  not  noticed 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  being 
against  nuclear  weaponry.  I  have  been 
around  here  when  we  have  had  votes 
in  this  body  on  whether  or  not  we  ought 
to  have  more  nuclear  bombs,  whether 
or  not  we  ought  to  have  nuclear  sub- 
marines, whether  or  not  we  ought  to 
have  nuclear  aircraft,  and  no  one  has 
been  more  diligent  in  providing  that 
than  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  What  he  is  accusing  me  of 
is  being  in  favor  of  a  strong  national 
defense.  I  say  he  is  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  the  In- 
dians feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  fine— but  I  would 
say  to  them,  "Not  with  oin:  money." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  our  money. 
We  are  not  talking  about  oiu:  money.  We 
are  not  providing  them  our  money  for 
the  nuclear  devices. 

We  are  talking  about  whether  or  not 
the  Senator  wants  to  have  a  little  pro- 
gram out  there  in  the  countryside  spon- 
sored by  a  program,  let  us  say,  such  as 
that  of  the  Lutheran  World  Service, 
whether  or  not  we  were  going  out  to 
feed  somebody  with  extra  food,  whether 
the  Senator  is  going  to  cut  It  off  because 
that  is  what  the  Senator's  amendment 
does,  and  then  the  Senator  is  asking 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  stop  title  I 
sales.  That  is  what  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am.  simply  amazed  at 
the  broadness  of  the  Senator's  interpre- 
tation. The  money  we  furnish  India  in 
assistance  allows  India  to  divert  her  own 
resources  from  food  to  weapons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Because  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  mind  that  is  broad  enough 
to  see  what  the  consequences  of  this 
amendment  are. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  knows  this 
amendment  is  simply  saying  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  "Stop  this  nuclear 
proliferation  or  you  are  not  going  to 
participate  in  this  program." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  tell  the  Sen- 
ator what  I  will  do  then.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  as  p  substitute  that  will  stop 
all  nuclear  testing  by  the  United  States 
of  America  so  that  we  set  the  example. 
Will  the  Senator  cosponsor  that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  agree 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WUl  the  Senator 
cosponsor  that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  wiU  let 
me  answer  his  question 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  waiting. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  scarcely.  I  will  be 
glad  to  vote  for  any  amendment  which 
will  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  the  United 
States  from  any  other  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well  now.  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  we  have  had  some  help 
in  our  days. 

Mr.  HEXMS.  Prom  whom  in  any  recent 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  From  whom? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  first  100  years 
of  this  coimtry's  existence  we  received 
help.  Up  until  1915  we  were  borrowers 
around  the  world.  Let  me  take  the  Sen- 
ator to  Yorktown,  and  I  will  show  him 
help,  the  graves  of  the  French  soldiers 
who  fought  at  Yorktown,  the  French 
Fleet  that  botUed  up  the  British;  the 
$75  milUon  loan  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

We  are  going  to  celebrate  the  Bicen- 
tennial, and  we  will  start  it  here  today. 
I  know  my  American  history.  We  got 
some  help. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator's  reference 
predates  any  recent  historical  context. 
I  thought  we  were  talking  about  con- 
temporary times.  In  any  case,  I  would 
say  that  we  have  amply  repaid  France. 
But  the  Senator  is  getting  a  little  far 
afleld. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  all  right, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator.  A  man  who 
does  not  know  his  history  is  forced  to 
relive  it,  so  the  Senator  had  better  learn 
it. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  we  got  help 
when  we  needed  it.  We  received  money, 
we  received  men,  and  we  received  am- 
munition. We  received  medicine,  we  re- 
ceived all  kinds  of  help. 

Now  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
comes  along  and  he  does  not  like  some- 
thing that  happened  over  in  a  country, 
and  he  is  going  to  say,  "We  are  going  to 
stance  you;  that  is  what  we  are  going 
to  do." 

I  want  to  say  I  did  not  approve — 
nobody  asked  me  in  the  flrst  place,  but 
I  do  not  like  to  see — nuclear  technology 
spread.  But,  Mr.  President,  we  invented 
it,  let  us  face  it.  It  is  our  achieve- 
ment whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  deto- 
nated the  flrst  nuclear  explosion.  We 
split  the  atom;  we  dropped  the  bomb  at 
Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima.  We  are  the  peo- 
ple who  are  a  major  nuclear  power,  and 
I  say  we  have  used  It  for  the  cause  of 
peace.  But  here  is  a  coimtiy  like  India 
that  has  to  her  north  China  with  nuclear 
weaponry,  that  has  just  off  to  the  angle 
the  Soviet  Union  with  nuclear  weaponry, 
that  has  fleets  in  the  Indian  Ocean  with 
nuclear  weaponry,  and  we  stand  around 
here  and  say,  "With  650  million  people, 
if  you  detonate  a  nuclear  device,  you 
are  not  going  to  ever  see  us  again,  you 
can  starve,  you  can  have  earthquakes, 
you  can  have  typhoons,  you  can  have 
the  plague,  but  you  will  never  get  any 
help  from  us,"  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  that  kind  of  man 
at  all.  I  think  he  is  generous,  considerate 
and  kind.  I  think  he  Just  has  got  a  bad 
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amendment,  and  I  would  hope  he  would 
withdraw  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  listened  to  the  debate 
with  great  interest,  and  maybe  a  way  to 
resolve  some  of  the  controversy  Is  at 
hand.  I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  might  accept  an 
amendment  which  would  add  the  lan- 
guage: "unless  the  President  determines 
that  exceptional  or  unusual  circimi- 
stances  would  make  such  prohibition 
against  the  national  economic  or  hu- 
manitarian Interests  of  the  United 
States." 

This  would  provide  same  relief  in  cases 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota in  the  event  of  drought  or  starva- 
tion or  threatened  fsunlne,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  it  could  ease  some  of  the 
pressures  on  the  amendment.  The  in- 
tent of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  not  to  starve  anyone  or  let  anyone 
go  hungry. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  would  make  that  "per- 
fectly clear" — ^that  is  the  term  used  years 
ago. 

Would  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina have  any  interest  in  such  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  wTi^**«  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  I  would 
have  some  Interest. 

All  I  want  to  accomplish  is  to  put  an 
end  to  financing  governments.  Leave  out 
the  starving  people  because  we  are  talk- 
ing about  governments,  Mr.  President.  I 
want  this  Senate  to  go  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  we  are  not  going  to  assist  any 
government  that  insists  on  the  prolifer- 
ating of  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  It  would 
be  helpful  to  talk  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  at  his  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Will  the  Senator  withhold 
thatr 

I  want  to  debate  this  for  a  minute, 
imless  the  Senator  would  rather  listen  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  rather  listen  to 
the  Senator  and  let  the  quonmi  call  go 
for  a  moment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEK.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  censent  that  the  order  for  the 
quormn  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

I  feel  that  I  must  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  reason  for  my  opposition 
is  the  following: 

There  is  no  question  about  the^fact. 
Mr.  President,  that  India  ought  to  sign 
the  Ncmprollferation  Treaty,  which  it 
has  not  done. 

Indeed,  every  nation  in  the  world 
ought  to  sign  It,  and  it  is  a  shocking  fact 
oi  life,  considering  the  relatively  unap- 


preciated dreadfulness  of  the  atomic 
weapon,  that  we  do  not  have  a  imiversal 
agreement  not  to  use  it,  and  certainly 
not  to  proliferate  it. 

Mr.  President,  India  has  not  done 
that,  and  I  am  very  critical  of  India  for 
that,  as  I  would  be  of  any  other  country. 

But  the  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  this  working  world,  is  the  remedy  ap- 
posite to  the  problem  and  will  it  induce 
India,  or  will  it  work  exactly  to  the  con- 
trary, to  enter  into  the  Nonprolif  eratlon 
Treaty? 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  matter  of 
relief  and  of  assistance  in  terms  of  the 
feeding  of  people,  to  wit,  the  punitive 
method  of  starvation  and  of  denial  of 
economic  assistance — and,  certainly,  In- 
dia needs  it  probably  as  much  as  any 
nation  on  earth — simply  puts  up  the 
backs  of  desperate  people  and  enables 
governments  to  lead  them  rather  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

So  it  is  not  a  remedy  at  which  we 
should  be  quick  to  jump. 

In  addition,  this  whole  amendment 
bars  all  foreign  aid.  It  is  not  Just  food. 
Ttias,  it  deprives  us  of  any  leverage 
whatever  on  India,  which  is  already  quite 
close  to  the  Soviet  Union  right  now,  and, 
indeed,  voted  in  the  United  Nations  on 
the  very  disreputable,  I  feel,  Zionism 
resolution  with  that  bloc. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  better 
off  having  the  negotiating  authority,  the 
ability  to  give  aid,  if  we  think  it  should 
be  given,  with  freedom  of  action  rather 
than  being  absolutely  inhibited  by  an 
event  of  this  character  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  will  only  make  more  stubborn 
the  situation  which  it  is  trying  to  cure. 

In  addition,  this  is  a  massive  amend- 
ment. It  may  be  written  on  four  lines, 
Mr.  President,  but  you  could  also  write 
on  four  lines  the  elimination  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  if  you 
could  get  the  votes  to  pass  it.  So  the  fact 
that  it  is  brief  and  can  be  talked  about 
in  a  very  short  compass  does  not  make 
it  less  lethal  than  it  really  is. 

I  would  feel  it  impossible  for  me,  Mr. 
President,  as  one  UJS.  Senator,  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  like  this,  no  matter 
how  specious  it  looked  on  its  face  or  how 
speciously  it  was  written  on  its  face, 
without  a  consideration  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  with  all  sense  of 
responsibility  and  authority  as  to  what 
it  would  mean.  Would  it  advance  the  ob- 
jectives of  peace  and  nuclear  nonprolif- 
eratlon,  or  would  it,  on  the  contrary, 
make  them  very  much  more  difficult? 

This  Is  altogether  too  prof  oimd  a  ques- 
tion. It  involves  much  too  much  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  be  decided 
in  a  relatively  empty  Senate  Chamber 
as  an  amendment  on  election  day,  picked 
up  by  one  Member  and  sought  to  be  put 
into  the  biU. 

I  believe  a  sense  of  responsibility  would 
dictate  that  the  committee  should  give  a 
matter  of  this  character  a  Uttle  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  we  should  be 
successful  in  defeating  the  amendment, 
as  I  hope  we  are,  I  believe  that  in  defer- 
ence to  Senator  Hzucs  I  would  pledge 
myself  to  obtain  an  effective  considera- 
tion. I  am  not  asking  him  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  as  I  know  he  will  not  and 


he  should  not,  if  that  is  his  conviction; 
he  should  stay  with  it.  I  am  saying  to  him 
I  think  it  is  a  policy  decision  of  such 
great  consequence,  and  it  is.  I  used  the 
word  "specious"  not  invidiously,  but  it 
does  sound  like  maybe  it  could  get  us  to 
where  we  want  to  go. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator,  not 
as  a  promise  for  which  I  would  need  any- 
thing in  return,  that  I  will  do  my  utmost 
to  get  an  effective  consideration  by  the 
conunittee  as  to  what  sanctions  we  could- 
properly  and  intelligently  impose  upon 
those  who  imperil  the  peace  of  the  world, 
like  India  did — and  I  am  the  first  to  say 
so — as  they  did  in  exploding  this  nuclear 
device  out  of  materials  sent  to  her  in 
the  utmost  good  faith  by  our  Canadian 
bretliren  for  the  peaceful  purpose  of 
lighting  and  heating  Indian  homes.  I  am 
outraged  by  it,  too,  just  as  is  the  Senator. 
But  it  is  the  majesty,  dignity  and  in- 
telligence of  a  great  power  as  we  are — 
and  we  still  are  the  greatest  on  Earth — 
to  be  entrusted  with  that  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility that  I  would  want  to  look 
into  the  permeations. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  His 
words  are  a  great  comfort.  He  under- 
stands the  motivations  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  anybody  wanting  to  starve  anybody. 
None  of  us  wants  that.  I  am  Just  con- 
cerned about  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
devices.  As  the  Senator  suggests,  I  do 
want  a  vote  on  my  amendment.  I  shall 
cheerfully  accept  whatever  are  the  con- 
sequences. 

I  do  commend  the  Senator  and  thank 
him  for  his  voluntary  suggestion  that  he 
wlU  take  the  lead  in  looking  into  this 
matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  promise  that  I  wlU  dig 
into  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  most 
sincerely. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  further 
comments,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  we  ought  to  make  sure  that  the 
Recoiu)  is  complete.  I  want  to  say  I  have 
Just  had  the  staff  consult  with  the  UJS. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Indian  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  agricultural  conunodities 
in  1974  were  $311,584,000;  hi  1975,  thus 
far,  they  have  been  $758,548,000.  I 
thought  that  would  be  of  some  inter- 
est. 

I  think  it  would  also  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  note  that  India's  grain  produc- 
tion has  grown  from  48  mlUlon  tons  in 
1948  to  114  million  tons  this  year.  Irri- 
gated lands  have  grown  from  56  million 
acres  to  111  million  acres;  fertilizer  pro- 
duction, from  a  mere  525,000  metric  tons 
to  over  2>inlIllon  metric  tons.  There  are 
a  number  of  things  in  the  agricultural 
field  which  I  point  out  that  are  of  great 
significance. 

Let  me  also  say  this:  As  I  said  during 
the  debate,  I  have  spent  much  of  my 
public  life  in  the  field  of  arms  control. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  tiiat  I 
authorized  the  amendment  that  estab- 
lished the  Arms  Control  Subcommittee. 
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I  authored  the  legislation  which  estab- 
lished the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  I  sponsored  in  this  Cham- 
ber the  resolution  with  the  former  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  for  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  was  one  of  those  who  was  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  time  President  Ken- 
nedy signed  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
to  be  present  for  the  signing  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  have  always  believed  in  trying  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  nuclear  prollferaton.  It  has 
been  my  life's  work.  That  is  why  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  over  any  failure 
to  make  progress  on  the  Nonprolif  eratlon 
Treaty,  or  to  strengthen  the  standards  of 
inspection  in  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  as  they  relate  to  nuclear 
reactors. 

My  concern  on  this  amendment  was 
that  it  was  directed  primarily,  because  of 
its  statement,  toward  one  country,  and 
that  coimtry  has  been  in  desperate  need 
from  time  to  time,  of  American  assist- 
ance. That  coimtry  represents  approxi- 
mately one-sixth  of  the  population  of 
the  world.  That  country  has  been  a  cus- 
tomer of  the  United  States.  It  is  very 
important  to  our  agriculture. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  recollect,  in 
1974,  India  bought  on  a  cash  basis  ap- 
proximately 5  million  tons  of  food  grains 
and  was  the  largest  single  buyer  of  wheat 
in  the  U.S.  market,  which  I  stated  before. 

I  have  studied  this  carefully.  I  re- 
peat my  earlier  statement  that  to  chop 
off  or  to  do  anything  that  would  funda- 
mentally alter  our  basic  arrangements — 
and  they  have  been  long-time  arrange- 
ments— to  foreign  assistance  and  in 
Public  Law  480  with  any  coimtry,  and 
particularly  one  of  the  significance  of 
India,  I  think  would  be  a  very  unwise 
decision. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  stated 
very  well  the  attitude  that  we  should 
have;  namely,  that  this  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter; that  it  ought  to  have  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration,  not  only  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  but  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Sendees  and  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  There 
are  Jurisdictions  in  this  body  that  have 
to  be  considered. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  now 
going  to  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment—--- 

Mr.  HELMS.  WiU  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  motion  a  moment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  withhold  It. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  of  India's  standhig  as 
a  customer  of  U.S.  grains  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  table 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

India's  Standxktg  as  a  Customer  of  VS. 

Grains 

feedgrains  and  wheat 

Fiscal  year  1975 

1.  Japan,  »1, 567,635.000. 

2.  India,  (657,026.000. 

Fiscal  year  1974 

1.  Japan,  »1 .646,871 ,000. 

2.  PJl.C.  $506,968,000. 


3.  RussU,  $451,177,000. 

4.  Netherlands,  $399,643,000. 
6.  W.  Germany,  $392,417,000. 

6.  Rep.  of  Korea,  $391,072,000. 

7.  Mexico,  $306,241 ,000. 

8.  Spain,  $299,049,000. 

9.  Brazil,  $283,822,000. 

10.  Italy,  $280,965,000. 

11.  India,  $202,504,000. 

Fiscal  year  1973 

1.  Japan,  $836,101,000. 

2.  Russia,  $749,343,000. 

3.  Netherlands,  $288,338,000. 

4.  Korea,  $208,018,000. 

5.  Italy,  $187,798,000. 

6.  W.  Germany,  $133,010,000. 

7.  Spain,  $121 ,973,000. 

8.  United  Kingdom,  $101 ,548,000. 

9.  P.R.C.,  $101,127,000. 

10.  Mexico,  $97,650,000. 

11.  Brazil,  $93,843,000. 

12.  Pakistan,  $74,243,000. 

13.  Canada,  $66,567,000. 

14.  Bangladesh,  $65,564,000. 

15.  Venezuela,  $49,206,000. 

16.  India,  $46,777,000. 

WHEAT   ONLY 

Fiscal  year  1975 
I.India,  $657,026,000. 
2.  Japan,  $575,224,000. 

Fiscal  year  1974 

1.  Japan,  $495,504,000. 

2.  P.  R.  C.  $317,280,000. 

3.  BrazU,  $283,822,000. 

4.  Rep.  Of  Korea,  $281,368,000. 

5.  Russia,  $217,418,000. 

6.  India,  $202,504,000. 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the 
U.S.  (PATUS),  Division  of  EJI.S.  of  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  "U.S.  Agricultural  Exports:  Quan- 
tity and  Value  by  Commodity  and  Country." 
Includes  donations  and  purchases  on  the 
open  market. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  seems  to  be  some 
disparity  between  the  figures  made 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  figures  made  available  to  the  Sena- 
tor from^prth  Carolina  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  know  who 
is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  His  may  be 
in  tons  and  mine  are  in  dollars. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  a  cash  basis  In- 
dia bought  nearly  5  million  tons  of  food 
grains,  not  just  wheat.  It  was  the  largest 
single  buyer  of  wheat  in  the  U.S.  market 
last  year. 

Mr.  HELMS.  My  figures  do  not  agree 
with  that.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  Just  had  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  give  me  these 
facts.  The  table  is  entitled  "Indian  Pur- 
chases of  All  U.S.  Agricultural  Commodi- 
ties," and  I  have  put  those  figures  into 
the  Record.  If  there  are  differences,  I 
am  sure  we  can  reconcile  the  differences. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  we  do  not  want 
to  drive  away  a  good  customer. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  do  not  want  to  blow 
him  up,  either. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  true.  But 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  cast  the  first 
stone,  and  may  I  say,  there  is  no  country 
that  has  more  need  of  what  I  call  hu- 
manitarian assistance  from  time  to  time 
than  India;  and  I  did  not  want  us  to  get 
into  a  situation  of  locking  the  door  and 
not  being  able  to  open  It. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay 
the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  . 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Garn)  .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
rollcall  will  be  suspended  until  order  Is 
restored.  Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats  or  retire  to  the  cloakrooms. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  fiYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenhis) 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Yottng)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  466  Leg.] 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Durkin 


Allen 
Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenici 
Fannin 
Gam 
Qoldwater 


TEAS — 62 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Pong 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Griffln 

Hart,  Gary 

Haskell 

Hatfleld 

Hathaway 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Matbias 

NATS— 28 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
,  Johnston 
Laxalt 
McCleUan 
McOlure 
Metcair 
Montoya 
Morgan 


/ 


McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scbwelker 

Spar  km  an 

StalTord 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


Nunn 
Rlbicoff 
Both 
Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Stone 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


-10 

Stevenson 
Young 


NOT  VOTING- 

Pord  Moss 

Hart,  PhUipA.   Pearson 
Hartke  Scott,  Hugh 

Huddleston        Stennls 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Bfr.  President,  I  send 
on  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  leglBlatlTe  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  between  Unea  4  and  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "the 
Senate  Committee  on  AgrlcxUture  and  For- 
Mtry"  each  time  it  appears  "and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign   Relations";    and 

On  page  10.  line  B,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  In  lien  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  16,  line  2,  strike  out  "Committee 
Ml"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Committees 
>n  Foreign  Belatlons  and". 

On  page  18,  line  9.  Immediately  after  "For- 
wtry"  Insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
delations". 

On  page  20.  line  8,  strike  out  "Committee 
>n"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Committees 
>n  Foreign  Relations  and". 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Eunendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  AlsUxuna  would  require  certain  in- 
Formation  regarding  Public  Law  480  to 
tie  submitted  also  to  the  Committee  on 
Pordgn  Relations  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
00  objection  to  the  amendment,  provided 
It  is  clearly  understood  that'the  legisla- 
live  jurisdiction  of  Public  Law  480  is 
vested  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Emd  Forestry  of  the  Senate. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
ciialrman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Elelations,  concede  that  fact? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  certainly  do. 
There  is  no  Intention  to  take  away  or  to 
infringe  upon  In  any  way  the  jurisdiction 
which  we  recognize  as  being  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Hie  Senator  will  recall  that  in  consid- 
ering this  matter  in  the  committee,  we 
referred  it  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  TALMAOOE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
suished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Both  he  and  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Minnesota,  were  complete- 
ly cooperative. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  now  is  this, 
with  reference  to  jurisdiction  of  Public 
Law  480.  Last  year,  the  House  changed 
their  rules,  and  they  vested  jurisdiction 
of  part  of  Public  Law  480,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  food  for  peace  bill,  in 
what  they  now  call,  I  believe,  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee.  The  In- 
temattonal  Relations  Committee  of  the 
House  passed  a  bill  containing  several 
titles.  Title  I  was  the  common  Foreign 
Aid  Authorization  Act,  which  Is  clearly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 
Title  n  of  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the 
House,  related  to  Public  Law  480  and 
amendments  thereto. 

There  was  another  provision  in  the  bill, 
referred  to  as  section  311,  relating  to  land 
grant  colleges,  over  which  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  also  has  jur- 
isdiction. 

There  has  been  no  problem  whatever 
regarding  the  divided  jurisdiction  on  this 
bill.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  have  worked  together  in 
complete  harmony  and  complete  cooper- 
ation. 


I  have  asked  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  Senator  Humphhiy,  to  ap- 
point conferees  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  as  it  relates  to 
our  jurisdiction  and  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee. We  will  divide  the  conference  on 
title  2  and  other  titles  of  the  bill.  I  sup- 
pose the  distinguished  chairman  has  no 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  no  objection. 
Our  committee  has  not  split  the  bill  as 
the  House  committee  did.  We  are  deal- 
ing here  simply  with  one  phase  of  it,  and 
without  any  intention  whatsoever  to  im- 
pose upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  have  no  complaint 
whatever  as  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  It  has 
been  complete,  cogent,  and  absolute. 

We  only  want  the  jurisdiction  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- , 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  only  in- 
terested in  jurisdiction  as  it  may  be  ap- 
plicable under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  committee  report, 
beginning  on  page  29,  we  have  recited  the 
history  of  Public  Law  480,  and  it  con- 
tinues through  page  41  of  the  committee 
report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  portion  of  the  report  printed  in  the 

RECORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

History  or  Public  Law  480 

The  origin  of  Public  Law  480  grew  out 
of  the  American  farm  community.  Recogniz- 
ing that  America's  agricultural  abundance 
could  be  put  to  work  toward  developing  com- 
mercial markets  for  our  farm  production  and 
helping  meet  the  food  needs  of  the  developing 
world,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  went  to  work  In  1963  on  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  developing  countries 
to  purchase  tT.S.  farm  commodities  on  highly 
concessional  terms  for  foreign  currencies. 

On  July  24,  1963,  Senator  Andrew  Scboeppel 
(R-Kansas) ,  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  reported  S.  2475,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  President  to  use  agricultural 
commodities  to  Improve  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  28,  only  fo\ir  days  after  being  re- 
ported, the  bUl  passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  after  a  short  debate. 

Referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultiure,  the  bUl  was  not  acted  upon  before 
the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
83rd  Congress  and  was  carried  over  Into  the 
second  session  of  that  Congress. 

In  the  Interim,  support  grew  for  enactment 
of  a  foreign  food  assistance  program. 

Representative  CUfford  Hope  reported  an 
expanded  version  of  S.  2476  out  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  June  9,  1954, 
and  It  was  passed  by  the  House  on  June  16, 
by  voice  vote. 

On  June  22,  1954,  the  Senate  requested  a 
conference  with  the  Hoxise  and  appointed 
Senators  Aiken,  Young,  Thye,  Schoeppel,  El- 
lender,  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Holland, 
and  Anderson  as  conferees. 

The  House  agreed  to  a  conference  on  the 
same  date  and  appointed  Congressmen  Sope, 
August  H.  Andresen,  HIU,  Cooley,  and  Poage. 

On  June  29,  1954,  the  Conference  Report 
(H.  Rept.  1947)  was  submitted  to  the  Hottse. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  approved  the  report 
of  the  Conference  Committee  on  June  30, 


and  the  bUl  was  signed  Into  law  on  July  10, 
1964. 

n. 

As  originally  enacted.  Title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  provided  for  sales  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  foreign  governments 
for  local  currencies.  Title  I  authorized  the 
President  to  use.  In  agreement  with  the 
recipient  country,  foreign  currencies  ac- 
cruing from  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  eight  purposes:  for  promoting 
economic  development,  for  developing  new 
markets  for  American  farm  products  abroad.  ' 
for  the  payment  of  T7.S.  obligations  abroad, 
for  International  educational  exchange,  tot 
the  procurement  of  military  supplies  and 
military  expenditures  abroad,  for  carrying 
out  programs  of  U.S.  Oovernment  agencies, 
grants  for  financing  the  purchase  of  goods 
or  services  for  other  countries,  and  purchase 
of  strategic  materials.  At  least  10  percent  of 
the  currencies  so  generated  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  congressional  appropriation.  Title  n 
provided  tar  the  donation  of  food  commodi- 
ties for  famine  relief  or  other  emergency 
needs  abroad.  Title  m  authorized  food  dona- 
tions to  be  made  available  for  emergency 
situations  within  the  United  States.  Title  m 
also  permitted  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  make  commodities  available 
to  nonprofit  organizations  for  distribution 
in  the  United  States  c^r  abroad.  Finally,  Title 
in  permitted  the  President  to  barter  agrlcul- 
ttiral  commodities  for  strategic  materials  or 
other  goods  not  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Public  Law  480  was  amended  in  the  1967 
extension  of  the  program  to  provide  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  enter  into 
barter  arrangements  with  Soviet  satellite 
nations  and  to  permit  foreign  currencies 
generated  under  Title  I  sales  to  finance  proj- 
ects which  would  promote  consumption  of 
UJS.  agricultural  commodities.  This  latter 
arrangement,  which  came  to  be  known  as 
"Cooley  loans,"  fiui;ber  enhanced  the  de- 
velopment and  private  sector  aspects  of 
PubUc  Law  480. 

Restrictions  on  countries  which  could 
receive  assistance  under  Public  Law  480  were 
further  liberalized  under  the  1958  extension 
of  the  Act. 

BZ. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Public  Law  480, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  led  efforts  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the 
program.  In  1956.  Chairman  Ellender  com- 
missioned Senator  Humphrey  to  make  an 
extensive  study  of  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. Among  the  recommendations  of  this 
report,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  February  18,  1958,  was  the  creation  of 
a  "Peace  Food  Administrator"  at  the  White 
House  level. 

The  Informal  title  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program  was  proposed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower In  his  January  1959  farm  message  to 
the  Congress  In  which  he  referred  to  the  use 
of  American  farm  commodities  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  friendly  countries  through- 
out the  world  as  "using  food  for  peace."  The 
President  then  announced  that  all  the  pro- 
grams using  siirpluB  agricultural  commodi- 
ties abroad  wo\iId  be  combined  under  one 
general  administration  into  the  Food  for 
Peace  program.  In  the  authorization  exten- 
sion for  Public  Law  480  that  year,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
changed  the  short  title  of  the  Act  to  read 
the  "Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1969." 

IV. 

In  addition  to  extending  and  Increasmg 
the  Title  I  and  Title  n  authorization,  the 
1969  legislation  amended  Public  Law  480  to 
provide  that  at  least  6  percent  of  the  Title  I 
sales  proceeds  be  made  avaUable  for  agricul- 
tural   market   development   activities.    The 
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1969  extension  fujrther  amended  Public  Law 
480  to  e]q>and,  limit  or  redefine  several 
other  specified  uses  of  foreign  currency  pro- 
ceeds. This  legislation  also  added  a  require- 
ment that  any  commodity  which  has  been 
determined  to  be  In  surplus  must  be  first 
made  available  for  donation  to  needy  per- 
sons in  the  United  States,  Insofar  as  possible, 
before  being  made  avaUable  under  Title  I. 
A  requirement  was  also  placed  on  Titles  n 
and  in  to  Identify  commodities  made  avaU- 
able abroad  under  each  program  to  be  Iden- 
tified as  being  furnished  by  the  pe<^le  of 
the  United  States. 

The  most  Important  change  in  the  1969 
legislation  was  the  addition  of  a  new  title 
to  the  Act  stemming  from  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Humphrey.  This  new 
Title  IV  authorized  long-term  credit  sales  of 
agrlcultiu-al  commodities  for  dollars  to 
friendly  nations.  Commodities  could  be  de- 
livered annually  for  periods  up  to  10  years 
with  payments  to  be  made  over  a  period  up 
to  20  years.  This  authority  for  long-term 
doUar  credit  was  not  utilized  until  1961,  but 
with  the  transition  away  from  sales  for  for- 
eign currencies  which  was  mandated  In  the 
1966  legislation,  this  type  of  credit  arrange- 
ment has  come  to  exclusively  dominate  the 
present  PubUc  Law  480  sales  program. 
▼. 

Responding  to  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
development  needs  of  the  poor  nations  of 
the  world,  the  Agrlcultxire  Committees  of  the 
Congress,  led  by  Congressmen  Cooley.  Poage, 
and  Dole  In  the  House,  and  Senators  Hum- 
phrey, McOovern,  and  Aiken  In  the  Senate, 
began  to  redirect  Public  Law  480  In  addition 
to  the  market  development  fxmctlon  of  the 
Act,  to  stress  the  humanitarian  and  de- 
velopment aspects  of  the  program.  In  1960, 
Title  n,  which  at  that  time  was  limited  to 
disaster  and  emergency  food  reUef,  was  ex- 
tended for  one  year  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  Public  Law  480  commodities  In  programs 
whereby  food  might  be  used  as  payment  for 
the  poor  and  jobless  in  public  works  proj- 
ects In  developing  countries.  This  use,  which 
came  to  be  called  "Food  for  Work,"  became 
permanent  authority  under  Section  202  the 
following  year. 

The  Private  Trade  Entity  program  (PITS) 
was  established  by  an  amendment  to  Title  IV 
In  1962.  Under  this  authority  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  permitted  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  U.8.  or  foreign  private  en- 
terprise to  finance  the  sale  of  U.S.  agrlciil- 
tural  commodities  for  dollar  credits.  Tht 
proceeds  accruing  from  resale  of  such  com- 
modities m  a  developing  nation  must  then 
be  applied  to  a  specified  project  to  Improve 
consumption  of  U.S.  farm  products  or  to  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  concerned. 

VI. 

The  Agriculture  Committees  made  sweep- 
ing changes  in  Public  Law  480  in  1964  and 
1966  which  further  strengthened  the  devel- 
opment and  himuinltarlan  aspects  of  the 
program. 

Moat  of  the  leadership  In  clarifying  the 
shifting  purpose  of  Public  Law  480  from  a 
program  for  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
conmiodlties  to  a  vehicle  for  assisting  the 
needy  abroad  and  developing  foreign  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  farm  production  was  provided 
by  the  Committee  on  AgrlcvUture  and  For- 
estry In  1964.  In  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  legislation  to  extend  Public  Law 
480,  the  program  was  claimed  to  be 
of  ".  .  .  Incalculable  benefit  to  many 
recipient  countries  of  the  free  world  as 
well  as  to  the  United  States  .  .  ."  In 
terms  of  "opening  .  .  .  effective  outlets  for 
America's  abundance  .  .  ."  and  for  ena- 
bling the  "...  United  States  to  o(»nbat 
famine,  malnutrition,  and  hunger  in  leas 
developed  countries  and  to  promote  their 
growth — a  growth  it  is  hoped,  that  even- 
tually wUl  mean  enlarged  oommerclal  export 
markets  for  U.S.  agriculture  and  induatoy." 


In  order  to  better  address  these  objectives, 
the  Congress  made  several  changes  In  the 
legislative  extension  of  1964.  The  limitations 
on  the  accimiulatlon  of  currencies  generated 
from  Title  I  sales  which  could  be  used  for 
Cooley  loans  was  eliminated  and  the  per- 
centage of  foreign  currencies  for  use  by  U.S. 
agencies  abroad  was  increased  from  10  to  20 
percent. 

The  Act  was  further  amended  to  provide 
that  foreign  currencies  be  convertible  Into 
doUars  Insofar  as  such  currencies  are  not 
needed  for  the  purposes  described  within 
the  Act. 

The  1964  extending  leglsUtlon  also 
amended  the  terms  of  sale  imder  Title  I 
by  providing  that  the  exchange  rate  used 
In  sales  for  local  currencies  shall  be  the 
highest  rate  obtainable  by  any  other  nation. 
Another  amendment  provided  that  long- 
term  doUar  credit  sales  under  Title  IV  coiild 
not  be  more  favorable  to  the  recipient  coun- 
try than  the  terms  extended  for  develop- 
ment locms  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

The  1964  legislation  placed  a  prohibition 
on  the  sale  of  Title  I  commodities  to  com- 
munist controUed  governments,  countries 
trading  with  Cuba,  coimtrles  which  are  In- 
volved in  military  aggression  against  nations 
with  which  the  United  States  has  diplomatic 
ties,  and  countries  using  funds  from  the 
United  States  for  purposes  which  are  against 
American  Interests.  Internal  security  was 
added  to  the  Act  as  an  acceptable  use  of 
foreign  currencies  generated  from  Title  I 
sales.  In  addition,  congressional  scrutiny  over 
agreements  providing  for  the  grant  of  foreign 
currencies  for  other  than  military  purposes 
or  any  use  or  loan  repayments  was  Increased 
by  reqxUrlng  the  review  of  aU  such  agree- 
ments by  the  Hoiise  and  Senate  Agriculture 
Committees. 

The  1964  legislation  also  established  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  oversee  and  advise  the 
President  on  the  status  and  use  of  foreign 
currencies  accrued  under  Title  I,  oon^xjeed 
of  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  Agrlcultvu-e 
Committees  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  Department  of 
Agriculture.  While  the  functions  and  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  were  subsequently 
expanded,  this  body  has  met  infrequently. 

This  legislation  established  authority  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  accruing 
under  Title  I  to  be  used  to  carry  self-help 
activities  under  PubUc  Law  480  donation 
programs. 

Finally,  the  1964  extension  also  included 
permanent  authority  for  the  Commodity 
Oredlt  Corporation  to  finance  the  differential 
between  U.S.  and  world  shipping  rates  which 
arises  as  a  result  of  the  requirement  that  50 
percent  of  Title  I  shipments  are  transported 
on  U.S.  vessels. 

vn. 
The  most  comprehensive  restructuring  of 
PubUc  Law  480  was  accomplished  in  1966. 
Led  by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
the  Congress  reorganized  the  Act  combining 
Title  I  foreign  currency  sales  and  Title  IV 
long-term  dollar  credit  sales  Into  the  pres- 
ent Title  I.  A  progressive  transition  away 
from  sales  for  foreign  cxirrencles  was  re- 
quired under  these  amendments  and  a 
mechanism  by  which  the  United  States 
could  accept  convertible  local  currencies  over 
40  years  with  a  10-year  grace  period  was  au- 
thorized to  ease  the  transition  requirement. 
The  Act  was  also  amended  to  require  a  down 
payment  of  at  leas';  t  percent  on  Title  I 
sales  whenever  practicable. 

The  reorganization  also  folded  Title  ni 
(donations  through  nonprofit  voluntary  and 
international  agencies)  into  Title  n  (dona- 
tions for  famine  relief) .  The  barter  authority 
remained  under  Tltlo  m. 

A  significant  addlUon  to  PubUc  Law  480 
was  the  mandate  that  the  assistance  ex- 
tended imder  It  be  used  to  the  maTimiim 


extent  possible  to  complement  the  develop- 
ment activities  within  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. These  amendments  required  that  coun- 
tries receiving  assistance  under  Title  I  of 
PubUc  Law  480  demonstrate  an  Interest  and 
an  effort  to  develop  their  agriciUtural  pro- 
duction potential.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
foreign  currencies  accumulated  under  Title 
I  sales  were  required  to  be  used  for  such 
"self-help"  programs  In  these  countries. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  formally  removed  the  emphasis 
of  the  program  from  surplus  disposal  toward 
market  development  and  humanitarian  and 
development  assistance.  Drawing  on  their 
long  history  of  leadership  in  domestic  nutri- 
tion programs,  the  Agriculture  Conmilttees 
mandated  maternal  and  chUd  help  and  popu- 
lation control  programs  to  be  carried  out 
using  Title  n  commodities. 

Maternal  and  chUd  care  activities  and 
population  control  were  added  to  the  list 
of  programs  which  could  be  fxinded  with 
foreign  currencies  grants  under  Title  I. 
Up  to  26  percent  of  the  U.S.  held  foreign  cur- 
rencies were  specified  for  sale  to  American 
tourists  In  excess  currency  countries,  and 
most  of  the  foreign  currency  uses  were  made 
subject  to  the  congressional  apprc^rlatlona 
process. 

In  the  House  AgrlciUture  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Dole,  now  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
offered  an  Innovative  program  under  the 
1966  extension  providing  for  the  exchange  of 
farmers  and  the  expertise  of  the  American 
agricultural  community  between  the  United 
States  and  the  developing  world.  However, 
without  support  from  the  Executive  Branch, 
this  program  has  never  been  put  Into  effect. 

The  1966  extension  also  added  countries 
trading  with  Ncoth  Vietnam  to  the  Uat  of 
nations  Ineligible  for  Title  I  assistance. 

The  1966  extension  amended  the  Act  to 
further  strengthen  the  protection  of  foreign 
commercial  markets  for  U.S.  farm  commodi- 
ties. Title  I  was  amended  to  require  that  the 
President  take  steps  to  assure  that  the 
United  States  obtain  a  fair  share  of  any  In- 
creased agricultural  purchases  of  a  partici- 
pating developing  covmtry.  The  Title  in  bar- 
ter program  was  amended  to  prevent  trans- 
shipments of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
obtained  under  the  authority  of  that  ttUe. 
The  1966  extension  reduced  the  membership 
of  the  congressional  executive  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, provided  for  fopr  meetings  of  the 
committee  annually,  and  specified  rotation 
of  the  chairmanship. 

vm. 
The  1968  legislation  extending  Public  Law 
480  provided  for  several  changes.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
amended  the  Act  to  provide  that  6  percent  of 
Title  I  local  currencies  were  required  to  be 
made  available  for  voluntary  peculation  con- 
trol programs,  and  established  voluntary 
population  control  programs  as  one  of  the 
self-help  measures  to  be  considered  before 
entering  Into  a  TlUe  I  agreement  with  a  cer- 
tain country. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  also  added  language  to  the  Act  re- 
quiring that  at  least  2  percent  of  the  local 
currency  received  from  each  country  be  set 
aside  to  finance  international,  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  activities  and  activities 
of  American  educational  institutions  under 
various  education  acts.  The  amounts  of  for- 
eign cvurenciee  needed  for  five  selected  cur- 
rency uses  were  required  to  be  specified  under 
the  Title  I  sales  agreement.  Where  cur- 
rencies are  so  used  such  amount  would  be 
paid  at  the  time  the  commodities  were  de« 
llvered  and  would  then  be  considered  as  an 
advance  payment  of  the  earliest  installments 
of  such  agreements.  Up  to  60  percent  of  the 
foreign  currencies  earned  from  the  sale  of 
Title  I  commodities  could  be  converted  for 
sale  to  U.S.  or  participating  country  con» 
tractors  to  pay  wages  earned  In  public  works 
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projects  and  60  percent  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies could  be  converted  for  sale  to  UB. 
Importers  who  buy  materials  from  the  par- 
ticipating coiintry.  The  1968  extension  au- 
thorized the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for 
carrying  out  programs  to  control  rodents.  In- 
sects, weeds,  and  other  anln^al  and  plant 
pests.  Finally,  the  extension  itlghtened  the 
prohibition  on  sales  to  North  Vietnam  by 
excluding  any  exporter  doing  business  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  that  country  from 
Title  I  financing. 

iz. 
Since  1968.  Public  Law  480  has  been 
amended  only  infrequently.  The  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  extended  the  authorization  for 
the  program  and  added  uses  of  foreign  cur- 
rendea  by  UB.  agencies  for  educational  and 
cxiltural  exchange  to  those  uses  which  may 
be  subjected  to  the  congressional  appropri- 
ations process. 

The  Agrlcultvire  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  extended  Public  Law  480  through 
1977  with  minor  amendments.  It  amended 
the  law  to  require  that  the  President  take 
steps  to  assure  that  commercial  supplies  are 
available  to  meet  demands  developed  through 
programs  carried  out  under  Public  Law  480. 
Another  amendment  prohibited  Public  Law 
480  sales  or  donations  to  North  Vietnam 
unless  speclflcaUy  authorized  by  act  of  Oon- 
greaa  enacted  after  July  1, 1073. 

Amendments  to  the  Foraign  Assistance 
Acts  of  1973  and  1974  alTected  the  Public  Law 
480  Title  I  program.  The  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1973  prohibited  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rency proceeds  from  loan  repayments  to  be 
used  for  common  defense  or  military  pur- 
poses. This  effectively  repealed  the  common 
defense  currency  uses  in  Public  Law  480.  The 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974  provided  that, 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  not  more  than  30  percent 
of  VS.  foreign  food  assistance  be  made  avail- 
able to  countries  other  than  those  designated 
by  the  United  Nations  as  "most  seriously 
affected"  by  the  current  economic  crisis. 

While  Public  Law  480  has  remained  sub- 
stantially unchanged  over  recent  years,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculttire  and  Forestry  has 
conducted  extensive  bearings  on  the  pro- 
gram. Most  recently  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  di- 
rected the  Committee  staff  to  conduct  an  in- 
depth  field  review  of  the  operations  of  the 
program  overseas. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  appointed  three 
task  forces  of  noted  experts  in  food  aid  and 
agrlcultxiral  development  to  review  all 
aspects  of  our  Food  for  Peace  program. 
Tlieae  groups  met  throughout  the  spring  and 
wxmmer  of  1975  with  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  con- 
sider legislative  reform  of  the  existing  Food 
for  Peace  Act.  A  numlier  of  areas  of  concern 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
aa  a  result  of  this  process. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry now  has  before  it  several  bills  designed 
to  amend  Public  Law  480  In  a  number  of 
ways. 

These  are  S.  466.  8.  513.  S.  883.  8.  1305, 
8.  1841.  8. 18M,  8.  1868.  8.  1889.  and  8.J.  Bes 
lOB. 

The  Conunlttee  intends  to  consider  all  as- 
pects of  tbeee  and  related  issues  pertaining 
to  Public  Law  480. 

aEcnrr  rkasinos  or  th»  committkb  ow  agbi- 

CTJlTUax     AND     rOKCSnT     BKI.ATXD     TO     THI 

coimoxBATioir  or  tttl*  n  or  hjt.  soos 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try and  Its  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agrl- 
c^Itural  Policy  have  held  frequent  hearings 
concerning  aspects  of  Public  Law  480  over 
the  past  several  years. 

The  fuU  Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
extension  of  PubUc  Law  480  during  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April.  1973.  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  legislation  to  ex- 
tend other  farm  and  related  programs. 


Public  Law  480  and  U.S.  foreign  food  as- 
sistance policies  were  discussed  at  length 
in  Foreign  Agricultxiral  Policy  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  "U.S.  Foreign  Agricultural 
Trade  Policy"  held  in  March  and  April,  1973. 

On  July  11,  1973,  attention  was  given  to 
the  Impact  of  agricultural  export  controls 
on  PubUc  Law  480  programing  within  a  hear- 
ing on  "Export  Control  Policy"  held  by  the 
Foreign   Agricultiiral   Policy  Subcommittee. 

The  U.S.  and  world  food  situation  was  ex- 
plored In  subcommittee  hearings  on  Octo- 
ber 17th  and  18th,  1973,  diiring  which  at- 
t«itlon  was  given  to  the  adequacy  of  Public 
Law  480  programing. 

On  April  4,  1974,  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Policy  Subcommittee  held  a  day-long  hear- 
ing on  all  aspects  of  foreign  food  assistance. 
On  December  10  and  12,  1974,  the  VS.  food 
sitiiatlon  and  foreign  commercial  and  food 
aid  demands  were  considered  in  a  hearing  be- 
fore this  subconunlttee. 

On  February  18,  1975,  the  full  Committee 
held  an  extensive  hearing  on  Public  Law  480 
In  conjunction  with  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  Agriculture  and  Anti-Depression 
Act  of  1975. 

On  April  17,  1975,  many  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts embodied  in  Title  n  of  HH.  9005  were 
considered  in  a  hearing  on  the  relationship 
between  foreign  food  assistance  and  agrlcul- 
t\iral  development  held  by  the  Foreign  Agrl- 
cultTiral  Policy  Subcommittee. 

Pood  aid  was  again  considered  in  a  hearing 
before  the  Pwelgn  Agricultural  Policy  Sub- 
committee on  the  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  World  Food  Conference 
on  May  1,  1976. 

OUTUNK    OF    LkGISLATION    AutHOKIZING     AND 

Akending  Public  Law  480 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  of  this  legis- 
lation was  considered  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry) . 

1954 

PI.  480,  83rd  Congress,  July  10,  1954: 

8.  2476,  July  24,  1963,  Sen.  Schoeppel  (for 
himself.  Sens.  Anderson,  Clements,  Eastland. 
Hoey.  Johnston  (S.C).  Mundt,  Aiken,  Thye, 
Welker,  Young) . 

To  authorize  the  President  to  use  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  Improve  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  Report  642. 

U.  B^>ort  1776  (Hope) . 

less 

PX.  84-25,  AprU  26,  1955: 

8.  752,  Jan.  26,  1965,  Sen.  Eastland. 

HJt.  3231,  Jan.  27,  1955,  Rep.  Poage. 

To  amend  section  102(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  privately  owned  stocks  exported  there- 
under be  replaced  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks. 

8.  Report  40,  March  2,  1955  (Eastland) . 

H.  Report  309,  March  29,  1965  (Cooley) . 

Pi.  84-387,  August  12,  1966: 

8.  2263,  June  16,  1966,  Sen.  Kllender  (fOT 
himself.  Sens.  Eastland.  Holland.  Scott. 
Young,  Schoeppel,  Aiken,  Thye,  John- 
ston (S.C),  Humphrey.  Mundt,  Anderson, 
Long,  Clements,  Carlson,  Dworshak). 

To  reemphasize  trade  development  as  the 
primary  purpose  of  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1904. 

8.  Report  767  (Eastland), 
isae 

PX.  84-«40.  May  28,  1966: 

HJtt.  10876,  April  27,  1966,  Rep.  Cooley. 

HJl.    10604.   April    18,    1966,   Rep.   Hope. 

8.  8676,  AprU  18,  1966,  Sen.  Aiken. 

To  provide  for  the  protection  and  conser- 
vation of  national  soU,  water  and  forest  re- 
sources and  to  provide  an  adequate,  bal- 
anced and  orderly  fiow  of  agricultural  com- 


modities In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Authorized  appro- 
priations for  ocean  transportation  under 
Titles  n  and  m  and  otherwise  Eunended 
Titles  n  and  nz  of  PX.  480.) 

PX.  84-726,  July  18,  1966: 

H.B.   11366.  May  22,   1956,  Rep.  Richards. 

To  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  as 
amended.  (Amended  Sec.  104(h)  and  added 
subsection  (1)  of  PX.  480.) 

H.  Report  2213,  May  25,  1956.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

PX.  84-962,  August  3.  1956: 

S.  3903,  May  21,   1966,  Sen.  EUender. 

HH.  11708,  June  12,  1956,  Rep.  Cooley. 

To  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, so  as  to  Increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  Title 
I  of  the  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.  Report  2380  (Cooley). 

S.  Report  2290  (Ellender) . 

19S7 

PX.  86-128.  August  13,  1967: 

S.  1314,  Feb.  20,  1967,  Sen.  EUender  (by 
request). 

KM.  6974.  AprU  17.  1966,  Rep.  Cooley. 

To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  R^rt  188  (EUender) . 

H.  Report  476  (Cooley) . 

PX.  86-141.  August  14,  1957: 

S.  2130,  May  22,  1957.  Sen.  Green  (for  him- 
self and  Sen.  WUey) . 

(No  Ho\ise  blU) . 

To  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  piirposes. 
(Amended  Sec.  104(h)  of  PX.  480.)  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

H.  Report  804. 

S.  Report  417. 

Conf.  Report  H.  1042. 

PX.  85-241.  August  30.  1967: 

S.  1940,  May  1. 1957,  Sen.  RusseU  (for  him- 
self and  Sen.  SaltonstaU) . 

H.R.  8240.  June  19.  1967.  Rep.  Vinson 
(Note:  Rep.  Vinson  also  introduced  HR 
7130.  May  2.  1967.) 

To  authorize  certain  construction  at  mUl- 
tary  installations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Use  of  P.L.  480  funds  for  military  housing  ) 
Continued  authority  in  PX.  84-968  (Aug. 
1956) .  Armed  Services  Committee. 

H.  Report  638  (Vinson). 

8.  Report  842  (Stennls) . 
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PX.  86-477,  June  30,  1958: 

8.  3318,  Feb.  19,  1968,  Sen.  Green  (for  him- 
self and  Sen.  Wiley) . 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Added  subsection  (k)  to  P.L.  480.)  Ftoreign 
Relations  Committee. 

PX.  86-483,  July  2,  1968: 

HJi.  12164,  AprU  24,  1968,  Rep.  Johnson. 

To  amend  the  Agricultural  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, to  permit  use  of  Federal  surplus  foods  in 
nonprofit  summer  camps  for  children. 
(Amended  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.) 

PX.  86-766.  August  27,  1968: 

H.R.  13450,  July  18.  1968.  Rep.  Cannon. 

Making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959  and  for  othM 
piuposes.  (Funds  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Translation  of  Publications  and  Sci- 
entific Cooperation.  Authorized  use  of  $6,- 
100,000  in  foreign  currencies  accrued  under 
PX.  480  for  translation  of  publications  and 
scientific  cooperation.)  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

P.L.  85-031,  September  6,  1958: 

H.R.  12954,  June  16,  1955,  Rep.  Cooley  (su- 
perseded H.R.  9614,  Jan-.  7,  1968,  Rep.  Aber- 
nathy). 

8.  3039.  Jan.  16,  1958,  Sen.  Schoeppel. 

8.  3420  (Committee  reported  out  original 
bUl). 
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To  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954. 

S.  Report  1323,  Feb.  26,  1958  (S.  3039, 
with  amendments). 

8.  Report  1357,  Mar.  8,  1958  (S.  3420). 

H.  Report  1939,  June  19,  1968  (H.R.  12954). 

Conf.  H.  Rep.  2694  Aug.  22,  1968. 

1959 

PX.  86-108.  July  24. 1969: 

H.R.  7600,  June  2, 1959,  Rep.  Morgan. 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Sectirlty 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Amended  Section  104  (k)  and  the 
AgriciUtural  Act  of  1949.) 

H.  Rep.  440,  June  6,  1959  (Com.  on  For- 
eign Affairs) . 

PX.  86-149,  August  10.  1959: 

H.R.  6674,  March  13,  1959,  Rep.  Vinson. 

To  authorize  certain  construction  at  mlU- 
tary  installations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Authorized  the  uae  of  currencies  acquired 
under  PX.  480  for  the  construction  of  famUy 
bousing.) 

H.  Report  223  Rep.  Vinson  (Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee) . 

PX.  86-341,  September  21, 1969: 

S.  1711,  April  16,  1959,  Sen.  Humphrey 
(Sen.  Carlson  added  as  sponsor.  Aug.  7). 

S.  1748.  AprU  21,  1959,  Sen.  Ellender  (by 
request) . 

H.R.  8609,  Aug.  11, 1969,  Rep.  Cooley. 

To  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  by  extending  the  authorities  of 
Titles  I  and  n,  strengthening  the  program 
of  disposals  through  barter,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Added  Title  IV.) 

S.  Report  632,  Aug.  10,  1959  (on  8. 1711 ) . 

S.  Report  657,  Aug.  11.  1969  (on  S.  2622, 
an  original  bUl). 

H.  Report  908,  Aug.  16,  1959  (on  HJI. 
8609). 

Conference  Report,  Sept.  11,  1959  (on  HJI. 
8609). 

1980 

P.L.  86-472,  May  14,  1960: 

H.R.  11510.  AprU  4,  1960,  Rep.  Morgan. 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Amended  Title  U  of  P.L.  480) . 

H.  Report  1464.  Apr.  7,  1960  (Com.  on 
Foreign  Affairs). 

19S1 

P.L.  87-28,  May  4.  1961 : 

S.  1027,  Feb.  22,  1961,  Sen.  EUender  (by  re- 
quest). 

HJI.  4728,  Feb.  22,  1961,  Rep.  Cooley. 

To  amend  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964. 

S.  Rep.  176.  Apr.  20.  1961  (Sen.  Ellender). 

H.  Rep.  196,  Mar.  23,  1961  (Rep.  Cooley) 
on  HJt.  4728. 

P.L.  87-92,  July  20.  1961 : 

S.  1720.  AprU  27,  1961,  Sen.  Humphrey. 

(No  House  bUl). 

To  continue  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident under  Title  n  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistonce  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  utilize  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  assist  needy  peoples  and  to  pro- 
mote economic  development  in  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world.  (Foreign  Relations 
Committee). 

S.  Report  290,  May  26,  1961. 

H.  Report  579. 

P.L.  87-128,  August  8,  1961 : 

S.  1643,  Sen.  EUender. 

HJI.  8230,  July  19,  1961,  Rep.  Cooley  (su- 
perseded H  Jt.  6400) . 

To  improve  and  protect  farm  prices  and 
farm  income,  in  increase  farmer  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  farm  programs, 
to  adjust  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  line  with  the  requirements  therefor, 
to  improve  distribution  and  expand  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  liberalize  and 
extend  farm  credit  services,  to  protect  the 
Interest  of  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Extended  Titles  I  and  n  of  P.L.  480 


for  three  years  to  Dec.  31,  1964.  Added  Sub- 
secUon  101(f)  and  104(s)  and  otherwise 
amended  Section  104.  Amended  Section  106.) 

H.  Rep.  754,  July  22,  1961. 

Conference  Rep.  H.  839,  Aug.  2.  1961. 

PX.  87-195.  September  4,  1961 : 

8.  1983,  Aug.  18.  1961.  Sen.  Fulbright. 

HJI.  8400.  July  31.  1965.  Rep.  Morgan. 

To  promote  the  foreign  poUcy.  security, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  In  efforts  to- 
ward economic  and  social  development  and 
Internal  and  external  security,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Amended  subsection  104(e).) 

S.  Report  612,  July  24,  1961  (Com.  on  For- 
eign Relations) . 

H.  Report  861,  Aug.  4,  1961  (Com.  on  For- 
eign Affairs). 

Conference  Report  H.  1088  (Rep.  Morgan) . 
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PX.  87-548,  July  25, 1962: 

H.R.  10596,  March  7, 1962,  Rep.  Rutherford. 

S.  2956,  March  8,  1962,  Sen.  Hayden  (and 
others) . 

To  facilitate  the  sale  and  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment stocks  of  extra  long  staple  cotton. 
("Foreign-grown  cotton  may  be  disposed  of 
under  Pi.  480.") 

H.  Report  1680,  May  16,  1962. 

8.  Report  1724,  JiUy  12,  1962  (on  House 
bUl). 

PX.  87-565,  August  1,  1962: 

S.  2996,  March  14.  1962,  Sen.  Fulbright. 

H.R.  11921.  May  28.  1962.  Rep.  Morgan. 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Repealed  provision  in  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  providing  for  transfer  to 
AID  of  Export-Import  Bank's  assets  and  11a- 
bUlties  under  Section  104(c)  of  PX.  480.) 
(Foreign  Relations  Committee) . 

S.  Report  1536.  May  28,  1962. 

H.  Report  1788,  June  7,  1962. 

Conference  Report  H.  2008  (on  S.  2996). 
JiUy  20, 1962. 

PX.  87-703,  September  27, 1962 : 

S.  3225,  AprU  27,  1962,  Sen.  Ellender. 

HJI.  12391,  July  2, 1962,  Rep.  Cooley. 

To  improve  and  protect  farm  income,  to 
reduce  costs  of  farm  programs  to  the  Federal 
Government,  to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities  for  domes- 
tic and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Amended 
Title  III  and  Title  rv  of  P.L.  480.) 

S.  Report  1787,  July  25,  1962. 

Conf.  Report  H.  2385,  Sept.  17,  1962 
(Cooley). 

P.L.  87-839.  October  18.   1962: 

S.  3389,  June  8.  1962.  Sen.  Engle. 

To  amend  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1963.  to 
develop  American  flag  carriers  and  promote 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
through  the  use  of  mobUe  trade  fairs. 
(Amended  Section  104(m)  of  P.L.  480.) 
(Commerce  Committiee) . 

8.  Report  1850,  Aug.  7,  1962,  Sen.  Engle. 

H.  Report  2463,  Sept.  21.  1965,  Rep.  Bonner. 

Conference  Report  2538. 

P.L.  88-206,  December  16,  1963: 

H.R.  7886,  Aug.  1,  1963,  Rep.  Morgan. 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Amended  Section  104(f),  Section  105, 
Section  106,  and  Title  n,  and  otherwise 
affected  P.L.  480.)  (Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee.) 

S.  Report  588.  Oct.  22.  1963. 

H.  Report  1006,  Dec.  6. 1963. 

1964 

PX.   88-638.   October  8.   1964: 

S.  2687,  March  26.  1964.  Sen.  Ellender. 

HJI.  12298,  Aug.  6,  1964,  Rep.  Poage. 

To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 


ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  Report  1467,  Aug.  18,  1964. 

H.  Report  1787,  Aug.  11,  1964. 

1966    (LEGISLATED  THBOUGH  ACRICULTUaX 
COMMriTEES) 

PX.  89-808,  Novemlwr  11,  1966,  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act  of  1966 : 

Effective  January  1.  1967.  Substantially 
amended  PX.  480  to  provide  for  (1)  self 
help;  (2)  elimination  of  surplus  concept; 
(3)  transition  to  dollar  sales  by  the  end  of 
1971;  and  (4)  2-year  extension  through  1968. 

1968   (LEGISLATXO  THBOUGH  AGRICULTUXX 
COMIUTTKES) 

PX.  90-436.  July  29.  1968: 

To  provide  for  2-year  extension  through 
1970;  Purcell  amendment  to  negotiate  ad- 
vance payment  In  local  currency  for  certain 
uses;  and  other  currency  use  amendments. 

1970 
PX.  91-524: 

(■ntle  vn  of  Farm  BUl),  November  30, 
1970,  3-year  extension  through  1973. 

1973 

PX.  93-86: 

(Farm  BUl)  S.  1888.  August  10.  1973.  4- 
year  extension  through  1977. 

1974-1978 

Section  56(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  (S.  3394)  enacted  the  so-called 
70/30  provision  In  Title  I  aUocatlons  for  FY 
1975  programing.  HJI.  9005  (HJI.  94-442) 
was  passed  by  the  House  in  Septemtter  1975 
as  the  International  Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Act  of  1975  and  contains  Title  n, 
"Pood  Aid  to  Poor  Countries."  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  submitted 
a  report  (S.  Report  94-406)  on  the  blU  Oc- 
tober 1  (legislative  day  September  11),  1976. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
origin  .of  Public  Law  480,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
know,  dates  back  to  the  time  when 
Andrew  Schoeppel,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
He  and  others  were  authors  of  Public 
Law  480  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  might  add  that  I 
was  proud  to  be  his  cosponsor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator.  I  recaU  that  Incident. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  made  avail- 
able to  the  himgry  people  of  the  world 
some  $25  billion  in  food  aid.  It  has  been 
the  most  humane  project  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  This  Nation  has  done  more 
to  feed  the  needy  and  the  hungry  than  all 
other  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
combined. 

I  congratulate  and  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ftoreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  concur  In  the  amendment  he  has 
offered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  cotmse,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  knows  that  what  we 
are  asking  for  In  this  amendment  Is  In- 
formation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  know  that.  I  have 
no  objection  to  any  information  with 
reference  to  Public  Law  480  or  any  other 
agricultural  Information  being  made 
available  to  any  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  of  the  House,  for  that  matter,  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
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Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Tlie     PRESIDINO     OPFTCER.     The 
question  is  on  agieeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mianlmotis  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  28,  Une  23,  Insert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately after  "Sfcc.  30«." 

On  page  29.  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  f (blowing: 

(b)(1)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(A)  tbe  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  as  oB»  of  ito  primary  gotOs  the  encoxirage- 
ment  <rf  the  btmds  of  friendship  with  all 
countries  of  the  Americas; 

(B)U»re  have  been  established  and  de- 
^tlap*^  systems  of  housing  finance  tnstltu- 
ttons  during  mcwe  than  a  decade  by  Latin 
American  oountrlas: 

(C)  the  Inter-American  Savings  and  Loan 
Bank  U  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  various  housing  finance  Institutions  to 
form  what  is  in  effect  a  Housing  Finance 
Development  Bank;  and 

(D)  the  Federal  savings  and  loan  assocla- 
tttms  of  the  United  States  would  under  their 
present  statutory  authority  and  limitation 
to  Invest  1  per  centum  of  their  asaeta  In 
Agency  for  Intematianal  Development  hous- 
ing guaranty  Investaunta  also  be  authorized 
within  such  l  per  centum  limitation  to  In- 
vest In  tbe  share  capital  and  capital  reserve 
of  tbe  Inter-American  Savings  and  Loan 
Bank  up  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  $3,500.- 
000. 

(2)  The  twelfth  undesignated  paragraph 
<rf  section  6(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  ot  1933  (12  U.S.C.  14«4(c)).  as  amended 
la  amended  by  adding  in  the  first  sentence. 
Immediately  after  the  words  "made  pursuant 
to  either  of  such  sections"  and  before  the 
period  the  following  language:  "and  In  the 
share  ci^iital  and  ci4>ltal  reserve  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlean  Savings  and  Loan  Bank". 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  this  bill  to 
Mithoriie  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  invest,  up  to  1  percent  of  their 
assets,  in  the  share  capital  and  capital 
reserve  of  the  Inter-American  Savings  & 
Loan  Bank. 

Hie  Congress  has  for  many  years  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  thrift  and  private 
homeownershlp  through  the  development 
<rf  vedallKd  credit  institutions  in  the 
United  States  and  has  been  instrumental 
In  fostering  the  development  and  growth 
of  natkwial  systems  of  credit  institutions 
throughout  Latin  America  similar  In 
many  respects  to  our  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

Our  credit  Institutions  could  not  func- 
tion as  effectively  as  they  do  were  it  not 
for  the  secondary  mortgage  market  rep- 
resented by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  the  Oovemment  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  the  PW- 
eral  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation. 
These  agencies,  acting  as  our  secondary 
mortgage  market,  provide  a  stabilizing 
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mechanism  to  cover  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
available  mortgage  credit 

The  Latin  American  nations  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  secondary  mort- 
gage market  and  have  acted  in  concert 
with  each  other  to  form  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Savings  &  Loan  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be 
useful  here  to  outline  briefly  for  the 
Senate  the  background  of  the  Inter- 
American  Savings  &  Loan  Bank. 

The  initiative  for  the  establishment  of 
the  bank,  dedicated  to  housing  finance, 
originated  in  the  late  1960's  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Inter-American  Savings 
It  Loan  Union.  The  ISLU.  which  was 
founded  in  1964,  has  as  its  principal 
objective  the  promotion  of  permanent, 
effective  means  of  providing  housing  fi- 
nance In  both  North  and  South  America. 
Inasmuch  as  its  membership  includes 
virtually  every  public  and  private  hous- 
ing finance  entity  in  Latin  America  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  U.S.  savings 
and  loan  associations,  their  national 
trade  organizations.  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Inter-American  Savings  & 
Loan  Union  enjoys  broad  multinational 
support  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  basic  motivation  for  establishing 
an  Inter-American  bank  specializing  in 
housing  finance  is  to  provide  an  inter- 
national market  for  home  financing.  In 
this  context,  the  bank  will  be  empowered 
to  engage  in  secondary  mortgage  opera- 
tions across  national  boundaries  and  to 
utilize  its  own  standing  in  the  interna- 
tional financial  community  to  mobilize 
funds  for  relending  to  member  institu- 
tions. 

SufBcient  capitalization  for  the  bank 
to  commence  operations  was  subscribed 
in  January  of  this  year  by  11  Latin 
American  coimtries.  What  is  currently 
lacking  is  a  mechanism  by  which  U.S. 
housing  finance  institutions  could  par- 
ticipate in  the  bank.  My  amendment  in- 
volves no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

It  merely  allows  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations,  which  are  already  au- 
thorized to  invest  in  AID's  housing  pro- 
gram up  to  1  percent  of  their  assets,  to 
invest  in  the  Inter-American  Savings  tt 
Loan  Bank  within  that  1 -percent  lim- 
itation up  to  an  aggregate  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion. 

Between  the  savings  and  loan  Indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  there  is  a  strong  bond  of  friend- 
ship, born  not  only  of  common  objec- 
tives and  Interests  but  also  of  more  than 
a  decade  of  close  cooperation  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  development  of  housing 
finance  institutions  in  Latin  America, 
signiflcantiy  through  the  AID  housing 
guaranty  program  and  the  efforts  of  the 
membership  of  the  National  Savings  and 
Loan  League.  In  the  interests  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  toward  Latin  America  and 
of  the  very  tangible  benefits  which  can 
accrue  to  the  United  States,  this  bond  of 
friendship  must  be  maintained  and 
strengthened. 

Mr.  President,  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions have  recognized  the  need  for  a  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market  and  have  acted 
in  concert  with  each  other  to  form  the 
Inter-American  Savings  L  Loan  Bank. 


Hiese  mortgage  credit  systems  have 
come  of  age  to  the  point  where  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  facility,  with  or  with- 
out U.S.  participation,  will  be  accom- 
plished. The  United  States  has  been 
asked  to  participate  and  I  believe  it  is 
very  much  within  our  national  Interest 
to  do  so.  I  further  believe  that  this  nat- 
ural evolution  of  mortgage  credit  sys- 
tems will  benefit  from  our  participation 
just  as  the  various  Latin  American  sav- 
ings and  loan  systems  came  Into  being 
through  our  earlier  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Etevelopment  has  long  encour- 
aged the  establisliment  of  the  Inter- 
American  Savings  ti  Loan  Bank  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  savings  and  loan 
systems  and  home  financing  resources 
in  Latin  America.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peter  Kimm. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Housing  at  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
expressing  AID's  support  for  legislation 
permitting  the  U.S.  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry to  participate  in  the  subscription 
of  equity  capital  in  this  new  institution, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  the  Senate's  concurrence  in  my 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
asfoUows: 

„  April  1. 1975. 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Somas. 
Chairman,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  CHAniMAM:  Luis  Carlos  Vleyra  da 
Fenseca  of  BrazU  and  Tullo  Plnedo  of  Vene- 
zuela recently  visited  Washington  to  bring 
us  up  to  date  on  the  imminent  formation  of 
an  Inter-American  Savings  and  Loan  Bank 
(BIAPE) .  I  understand  that  these  gentlemen 
called  on  you  to  discuss  a  possible  subscrip- 
tion of  capital  to  BIAPE  by  the  U.S.  savings 
and  loan  system.  The  inauguration  of  BIAPE. 
scheduled  for  early  AprU.  marks  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  decade  of  planning  and  is  a  truly 
inter-American  Initiative. 

Current  legislative  and  policy  constraints 
preclude  the  subscription  of  equity  capital 
by  A.IJ>.  We  have  been  approached  concern- 
ing a  line  of  credit  under  our  housing  guar- 
anty program,  and  we  do  expect  to  give 
further  consideration  to  such  a  proposal, 
if  it  Is  aimed  at  lower-Income  groups. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  like  to  empha- 
size our  support  for  legislation  or  regiUatlons 
which  would  permit  the  U.S.  savings  and 
loan  Industry  to  participate  in  the  subscrip- 
tion of  equity  capital  In  this  new  institution. 

If  we  could  be  of  any  help  to  you  or  pro- 
vide further   Information   and   background 
on  the  BIAPE  endeavor,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pktex  m  .  Kimm. 
Director,  Office  of  Housing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Texas 
for  his  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  fits  very  well  into  the  earlier  initiatives 
that  were  taken  some  years  ago  about 
the  development  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  credit  unions,  particularly 
in  the  Latin  American  coimtries.  It  Is  a 
good  amendment.  It  is  a  prop«-  addi- 
tion to  this  bill  and.  will  strengthen  it. 

I  have  talked  this  over  with  Senator 
Casi  and  Senator  Javits  and  others  on 
the  minority  side,  and  we  are  more  than 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment  as  a 
constructive  amendment  to  the  bill. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  cooperation  of  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  5  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  a 
statement,  .whatever  time  he  needs. 
There  is  no  limitation  on  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  typical  courtesy  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

FOREIGN    AID   BILI.:    TIP    OF    THE    ICEBERG 

Mr.  President,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  the  United  States  has  contributed 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to  a  list 
of  countries  which  reads  like  a  world 
aUas. 

An  administration  which  prides  Itself 
in  its  conservatism  today  requests  bil- 
lions more. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  now  before  us — 
H.R.  9005 — ^lists  some  $2.8  billion  in  pro- 
posed foreign  economic  assistance  for 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977. 

This  bill  is  only  the  tip  of  the  foreign 
aid  iceberg,  which  includes  billions  more 
for  military  and  financial  assistance. 

Last  Thursday,  President  Ford  asked 
for  an  additional  $4.7  billion  In  military 
and  economic  aid — the  bulk  of  which  is 
earmarked  for  the  Middle  East,  but 
which  also  includes  major  spending  on 
other  coimtries.  including  $80  million  for 
Zaire,  which  is  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Previously,  the  administration  also  re- 
quested $1.3  billion  for  the  food  for 
peace  program,  as  well  as  $500  million 
for  various  financial  institutions  such  as 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  the  African  Development  Bank, 
which  have  "soft  loan"  windows. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
administration  is  requesting  $7  billion 
in  guaranteed  loans  as  the  amount  of 
U.S.  participation  In  a  "financial  sup- 
port fimd"  for  industrialized  nations  as 
a  hedge  against  oil  price  increases. 

Altogether,  billions  in  foreign  aid — 
gifts,  loans,  and  credits — are  proposed 
at  a  "^^ime  when  our  own  fiscal  problems 
are  becoming  ever  more  serious. 

Should  there  not  be  limits  to  our  gen- 
erosity abroad  at  a  time  when  It  would 
appear  charity  and  concern  should  begin 
at  home?  Our  business  is  great  enough — 
as  example,  the  condition  of  New  York — 
and  it  is  time  we  tend  to  It. 

The  Federal  deficit  of  the  past  2 
years — this  year,  especially,  now  run- 
ning at  around  $90  billion — is  unprece- 
dented. It  is  not  just  New' York,  there- 
fore, which  faces  a  financial  show-down. 
Were  it  not  for  the  printing  presses  of 
the  Federal  Government,  it  could  be  in 
even  worse  shape  than  New  Yor*. 

Let  us  at  least  try  to  begin  to  live 
within  our  means. 

The  various  foreign  aid  requests  which 
come  before  us  In  piece-meal  fashion 
amount  to  a  substantial  drain  on  our 
Increasingly  limited  resources. 

It  is  one  thing  to  provide  emergency 
relief  to  prevent  starvation  or  to  lend  a 
hand  to  disaster  victims;  It  is  quite  an- 
other thing  to  continue  massive  military 
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and  economic  transfusions  for  every 
country  that  places  Its  financial  burdens 
at  our  doorstep. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  oppose  most 
of  the  foreign  aid  spending  that  comes 
before  us.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  yield  to  me  for  correction 
of  an  amendment? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  been  informed  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Sparkman  that  related  to  the  re- 
porting provisions  of  the  bill,  because  of 
a  previous  amendment — namely,  the 
Hatfield  amendment — there  is  an  error. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that.  In  the 
Sparkman  amendment  relating  to  page 
15,  line  2,  that  part  be  stricken  from  the 
Sparkman  amendment  so  it  will  conform 
with  the  bill  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S74 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  974.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEIR.  The  clerk 
will  state  It. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  wlth^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  tbe  foUowing 
section: 

MEMBEKSRIP     OF     NORTH     VIETNAM     OB     SOUTH 
VIETNAM  IN  THE  TTNITED  NATIONS 

Sec.  317.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  direct  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  tbe  United  Nations  to 
vote  in  the  Security  CouncU  against  any 
proposal  to  admit  North  Vietnam  or  South 
Vietnam  to  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions as  long  as  the  Oovernments  of  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  have  failed  to 
provide  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of 
memben  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
missing  in  action  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
fulfill  all  their  obligations  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War 
and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  of  January 
27,  1973,  relating  to  the  return  of  captured 
military  personnel  and  foreign  civilians. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Gritfin 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  direct  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  to  vote  against 
the  admission  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam In  tile  Security  Council  until  these 
governments  have  provided  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  of  all  MIA's. 

Hitherto,  the  United  States  has  vetoed 
North  and  South  Vietnamese  member- 
ship on  the  basis  that  the  Communist 
powers  refuse  to  accept  South  Korean 
membership.  I  support  this  policy  of  op- 
posing "selective  universality."  But  I  be- 


lieve that  we  should  make  It  crystal  clear 
that  something  more  is  involved  and  that 
as  long  as  the  governments  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  continue  to  disregard 
their  obligations  under  the  Paris  Peace 
Accords  to  provide  a  full  accounting  of 
those  missing  in  action,  they  will  just 
never,  never  get  into  the  United  Nations 
because  we  will  veto  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  continuing  tragedies  of 
Vietnam  that  1.300  servicemen  are  still 
unaccounted  for  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
uncertainty  which  siirrounds  the  fate  of 
these  men  causes  the  deepest  anguish 
to  their  family  and  friends.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  not  forgotten  the  plight 
of  these  men.  Congress  has  passed  reso- 
lutions; the  President  has  expressed  his 
commitment  to  these  men ;  our  diplomats 
have  raised  this  matter  repeatedly  with 
Communist  leaders;  appeals  have  been 
made  through  the  United  Nations  and 
third  coimtries;  and  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans have  sent  Christmas  cards  ad- 
dressed to  MLA's  in  Hanoi. 

In  callous  disregard  for  all  standards 
of  human  decency,  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  have  been  completely  unre- 
sponsive to  these  appeals. 

They  have  tried  to  exploit  our  deep 
concern  for  these  men  to  their  political 
and  diplomatic  advantage. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  never  been  in 
good  bargaining  position.  We  had  no 
real  clout  to  back  up  the  Paris  Peace 
Accords.  Now.  however,  we  have  a  very 
direct  and  real  way  to  apply  pressure  on 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  Both  govern- 
ments wants  admission  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  States  can  deny 
admission  through  use  of  its  Security 
Council  veto. 

We  are  In  a  strong  moral  position  to 
use  this  veto.  Any  government  that  has 
so  blatantly  abused  the  solemn  pledges 
made  to  another  government,  which  has 
disregarded  all  International  codes  relat- 
ing to  the  treatment  of  POW's  and  MIA's, 
and  which  hEis  shown  no  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  the  humsmitarian  prin- 
ciples involved,  has  no  business  being 
part  of  the  United  Nations  anyway. 
Such  a  government  richly  deserves  to  be 
ostracized  from  the  international  com- 
mimlty. 

I  hope  that,  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment, Congress  will  at  Isist  have  found  a 
tool  for  prying  loose  the  Information 
which  North  Vietnam  and  Its  allies  in 
Indochina  have  on  those  Americsms  still 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  good,  sound.^ 
policy.  I  believe  we  had  a  similar  amend- 
ment on  the  State  Department  authori- 
zation bill — am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  in  Congress  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  faUure  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  now,  the  current  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam  to  make  any  re- 
sponse that  Is  significant,  or  any  response 
that  is  even  worthy  of  being  considered, 
relating  to  the  missing  In  action.  The 
amendment  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  direct 
the    U.S.    Ambassador    to    the    United 
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Nations  to  vote  in  the  Security  Council 
acainst  any  pnqjosal  to  admit  North 
Vietnam  or  South  Vietnam  to  member- 
ship in  that  body— the  United  Nations — 
as  long  as  the  Governments  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  have  failed  to  provide  the 
fullest  possible  accoimting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  persistence 
In  this  matter.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  endeavor  that  he  makes.  I  can 
assure  him  that  we  will  fight  to  the  last 
man.  so  to  speak,  to  keep  it  in  the  final 
bill,  because  it  is  needed. 

I  accept  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
both  the  minority  and  the  majority. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preclaticm  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  support.  I  know  of  his  own  great 
personal  Interest  in  securing  information 
of  this  type  and  his  interest  in  such 
himianltarian  proposals.  I  hope  he  is 
successful.  I  do  think  it  is  important  that 
we  get  this  information  to  help  these 
families  as  promptly  as  possible. 

B4r.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member,  is  strongly  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  speak  for  him,  as  I  do  for 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  aues- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  other  amendments.  We 
have  an  understanding  that  there  will 
be  no  roDcall  votes  later  than  4:45.  That 
means  there  will  be  no  further  rollcall 
votes  tonight,  so  an  Senators  can  be  on 
notice. 

I  yldd  now  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  do,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 


HH.  0432  ORDERED  Tner.n  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  HJl.  9432  be 
held  at  the  desk  pending  further  dlspo- 

SltlOQ.         

Hie  PRESnUNO  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Indicate  the 
nature  of  the  bffl.  HJl.  9432,  that  he  just 
asked  to  be  held  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  sure.  It 
was  a  request  from  the  leadership. 

Ttot  VaSSIDDXQ  OFFICER.  The  derk 
win  report  the  bm  by  title. 

The  legislative  deifc  read  as  follows : 

BLB.  M33.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  order  to  provide  for 
quarterly  payment,  rather  than  annual  pay- 
ment, to  the  Ooremment  of  the  Virgin  la- 
Jande  of  amounts  equal  to  Internal  revenue 
ctritoetlons  mad*  with  respect  to  articles  pro- 
duced In  the  Virgin  Islands  and  trannwrted 
to  ttM  UiUted  States. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  have  no 
objeetkm.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  It  was  not 
the  New  York  bailout. 

Ui.  HUMPHREY.  No;  this  is  Just  a 
bOl  beinff  held  at  the  desk  for  Its  appro- 
priate disposition. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9005)  to  au- 
thorize assistance  for  disaster  relief  and 
rehabilitation,  to  provide  for  overseas 
distribution  and  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
other  matter,  if  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  just  permit  me  to  make  an 
observation  here  on  an  amendment.  I 
just  wanted  to  point  out  that  last  eve- 
ning an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkknedy)  relating 
to  fimds  for  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  for  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission was  adopted. 

It  was  said  at  that  time  that  because 
we  were  imcertain  as  to  the  views  of  the 
minority  of  the  committee  we  would 
adopt  it  tentatively  pending  the  possibil- 
ity of  reconsideration. 

However,  since  that  time  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  Senator 
Case  and  with  other  members  of  the 
committee,  and  the  amendment  is  per- 
fectly in  order  and  agreeable. 

I  just  wanted  the  Record  to  be  clear 
now  that  there  is  no  effort  to  reconsider; 
that  the  amendment  stays  in  the  bill  as 
adopted  last  evening. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  ask 
the  manager  of  the  bill  a  question' 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  note  that 
it  is  a  2-year  authorization.  Why  would 
It  be  a  2 -year  authorization' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  blU  came  to  us 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
I  indicated  earlier,  with  a  very  substan- 
tial majority  vote.  The  2-year  authori- 
zation was  felt  desirable  there,  and  in 
our  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  some  lead  time 
in  planning,  particularly  as  It  relates  to 
the  agricultural  production  parts  of  the 
bill,  to  the  proper  use  of  the  land-grant 
coUege  features  in  the  bill,  and  to  better 
use  of  our  economic  assistance  generally 
We  have,  however,  had  1-year  exten- 
sions in  some  years  for  some  programs. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  1-year 
extension  than  it  would  be  to  have  a  2- 
year  extension. 

Vir.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  had  1-year 
extensions  on  the  military  assistance, 
and  I  have  been  informed,  and  I  recol- 
lect, we  have  generally  had  2  years  on 
the  economic. 

This  bill,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is  a 
strict  economic  and  food  assistance  biU 
l^re  is  no  military  assistance  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  There  was 
not  a  2-year  authorization  last  year 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  there  was  on 
the  economic  side,  may  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Why  does 
this  bill  provide  for  1976  if  it  was  covered 
in  last  year's  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  there  are  some 
features  of  the  bin  that  were  provided 
for  2  years  and  some  features  that  were 


not,  is  my  recoUection.  I  wiU  get  those 
sections  for  the  Senator,  but  I  have  been 
Informed  by  committee  counsel  and  the 
staff  that  we  have  had  both  instances, 
we  have  had  1-year  bills  and  we  have 
also  had  2-year  bills.  I  am  asking  the 
staff  to  get  us  the  details  on  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  the 
Senator  think  it  would  be  better  proce- 
dure to  have  a  1-year  blU?  in  my  opin- 
ion a  1-year  authorization  would  give 
Congress  greater  control  over  the 
program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  many 
times  I  feel  where  that  is  desirable.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  Congress  I  can  un- 
derstand it.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
program  planning,  where  you  have  to 
gear  up.  where  you  have  to  make  invest- 
ments, it  is  sometimes,  I  believe,  a  waste- 
ful procedure. 

I  win  say  maybe  this  is  one  great 
weakness  in  Congress  that  we  do  not 
have  any  longtime  planning,  and  I  have 
watched  it. 

May  I  just  digress  to  say  I  have  seen, 
for  example,  road  construction  projects 
underway  only  to  find  they  are  stopped 
midstream  because  there  was  an  annual 
appropriation  for  1  year. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  does 
not  change  the  annual  appropriation 
process.  There  would  stiU  be  annual 
appropriations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  would  stiU  be 
annual  appropriations,  but  the  appro- 
priations permit  the  agency  itself  to  de- 
velop its  program  within  the  authoriza- 
tion to  make  its  presentation  to  tiie 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  much 
easier,  I  agree,  for  the  agencies  involved. 
But  I  do  not  agree  that  it  is  better  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  taxpayers,  or 
better  from  the  point  of  view  of  Con- 
gress. Congress  is  relinquishing  certain 
authority  when  it  does  this.  It  wiU  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  the  fiscal 
year  1977  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  wUl  be  review- 
ing it.  We  will  review  it  through  our 
oversight  operations.  And  it  will  also  be 
reviewed  in  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  not 

concerned  about  the  committees.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  wlU  be  reviewed 
fuUy  in  the  approprations  process  and 
the  bin  must  be  voted  on  by  this  body. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  In  terms  of 
the  appropriation.  But,  as  the  Senator 
knows  so  weU,  amendments  of  a  legirfa- 
tlve  nature  cannot  be  put  on  appropria- 
tions bills. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  means 
they  are  not  supposed  to  be,  but  they 
usuaUy  are. 

I  have  been  informed  that  economic 
aid  was  last  authorized  for  fiscal  1974 
and  1975,  so  we  have  had  2-year  authori- 
zations, but  not  2-year  authorizations  for 
mUitary  assistance. 

In  previous  legislation,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  we  have  had  tiiose  aU  in  one 
bin,  so  we  have  had  military  aid,  sup- 
porting assistance,  economic  assistance, 
and  humanitarian  assistance  all  in  one 
measure.  This  time  the  authorizations 
have  been  separated  completely. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sena- 
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tor  is  also  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  United  Nations  for  a  2-year  period  in 
this  bin. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  beUeve  that  is  cor- 
rect, yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
recaU  whether  that  has  been  done  be- 
fore. In  any  case 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  I  beUeve,  it  is  my 
judgment,  that  you  had  2-year  authori- 
zations in  the  United  Nations  activities 
as  well.  I  shaU  ask  the  counsel  of  the 
conunittee,  Mr.  Norvill  Jones,  if  he  coiild 
give  us  some  guidance  on  that  so  that  I 
can  inform  the  Senator.  I  do  not  want  to 
misstate  to  thcSenator. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  In  any  case, 
it  seems  to  me  imwise  to  authorize 
United  Nations  programs  2  years  at  a 
time.  The  only  control  Congress  has  got, 
or  what  little  control  it  has  over  the 
United  Nations — it  has  virtuaUy  none — 
is  in  the  appropriation  process  of  which 
the  authorization  is  a  part. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully to  the  Senator  that  we  have 
established  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  a  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Assistance  with  what  we  think  Is 
some  limited  number,  a  very  smaU  but 
very  good  staff,  to  do  monitoring  and 
oversight  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
as  never  has  been  done  before.  I  take 
some  credit  for  this.  I  insisted  upon  It 
because  I  felt  the  administration  needed 
to  be  tightened  up. 

I  imderstand  the  Senator's  concern. 
Foreign  aid  programs  are  authorized  in 
a  niunber  of  different  bills,  each  authori- 
zation of  varying  duration.  For  example, 
this  bUI  does  not  reauthorize  Public  Law 
480.  That  Is  approved  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes;  but  an 
annual  authorization  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  Public  Law  480  programs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  it  would  not. 
But  I  think  the  Senator  should  note  that 
Public  Law  480  is,  I  think,  a  long-term 
auUiorlzation. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  Is 
correct; 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  notice  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
there  are  authorizations  for  International 
organizations  for  2  yeso^,  1974  was 
$127,828,000  and  for  fiscal  year  1975  $165 
million. 

So  that  we  have  had  2 -year  authoriza- 
tions, I  believe  In  most  everything  except, 
as  I  said,  military  assistance  and  what 
we  caU  supporting  assistance. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  What  are 
those  flgiues  the  Senator  frtan  Minne- 
sota was  reading  a  moment  ago,  100- 
some  million? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Section  302,  the  au- 
thorization for  1974. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Authoriza- 
tion for  what? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  international 
organizations. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  What  are 
those  figures  again? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  authorization 
was  $127,822,000. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  $127,- 
822,000.  that  Is  for  1974? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  $165  mU- 
llon  for  1975. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  And  $165 

million? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, $165  million. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  One  hun- 
dred sixty-five  million  dollars. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  that  is  under 
section  302,  imder  chapter  3  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  The  general  author- 
ity is  included  in  section  301,  the  au- 
thorization is  in  section  302,  and  then  it 
is  speUed  out  in  detail  in  the  subsections 
relating,  for  example,  to  the  children's 
fund  for  2  years,  there  Is  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Work  Agency  for  the  2 
years,  there  is  the  Indus  Basin  develop- 
ment for  the  2  years,  and  so  on  down 
the  line. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  com- 
mittee has  worked  out  a  very  fine  pro- 
gram, I  think,  which  is  relatively  new, 
to  have  listed  country  by  country  just 
how  much  aid  each  countar  wiU  get.  We 
have  that  in  the  committee  report  on 
page  3  for  fiscal  year  1976,  but  there  is 
no  such  listing  for  fiscal  year  1977,  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  can 
determine. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  the  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  This  is  eco- 
nomic assistance  broken  down  by  indi- 
vidual countries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  individual 
countries,  as  I  recoUect  it,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  the  details  on  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes,  we 
have  for  1976. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  do  not  have  a 
proposed  program  for  the  international 
organizations  yet  for  fiscal  1977.  We  have 
the  general  figure  that  the  administra- 
tion requested. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is 
what  I  am  suggesting.  This  2-year  au- 
thorization bin  does  not  provide  the  Sen- 
ate with  a  breakdown  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
We  do  know  what  it  wiU  be  for  1976. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  guess  one  might  caU  it  a  global  fig- 
iu:e  for  fiscal  1977.  We  have  a  more  de- 
tailed breakdown  figure  for  fiscal  1976, 
but  this,  I  may  say,  is  not  uncharacteris- 
tic. We  have  had  this  in  the  i>ast. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  breaking  the 
line  of  tradition  as  we  have  handled  this 
legislation. 

The  only  break  in  it.  I  may  say,  is  that 
there  has  been  much  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  program.  We  have  had 
field  investigations,  many  more  days  of 
hearings,  we  have  had  staff  that  has 
been  working  on  this,  and  the  other  body 
put  months  of  effort  into  It. 

So  that  we  feel  that,  at  least — I  do 
not  argue  now  the  merits  of  one  or  two 
years — that  a  very  careful  examination 
has  been  made  of  the  proposals  before 
us. 

I  must  say  that  there  is  considerable 
merit  in  the  idea  of  the  keeping  of  the 
authorization  of  authority  on  a  yearly 
basis,  that  keeps  a  tighter  control  by 
the  Congress  of  any  piece  of  legislation. 
The  Senate  has  often  voted  for  one  year 
authorization  bills  only  to  have  them  re- 
jected by  the  House  in  Conference. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  practice 


which  had  developed  and  which  I  think 
up  until  now  has  not  been  particularly 
contested  has  been  for  Congress  to  give 
a  2-year  authorization  for  development 
programs. 

We  used  to  have  5  years.  The  Senator 
may  recaU  way  back  in  the  1950's  and  the 
early  1960's,  tiiere  was  5  years  and  then 
it  was  cut  back  to  3  years. 

Now  we  have  a  2-year  authorization 
for  economic  assistance,  a  1-year  au- 
thorization only  for  military  assistance, 
and  that  is  the  pattern  that  we  have  had 
recently. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Perhaps 
luider  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Miimesota  we  could  have 
it  improved  even  more,  and  so  to  the  1- 
year  authorization. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  always  so  persuasive  in  his 
calm  and  deliberate  manner  and  also 
his  essential  decency  and  charming  de- 
meanor that  I  sometimes  find  myself 
being  overwhelmed,  if  not  by  his  logic, 
but  by  his  approach. 

But  might  I  just  add  that  it  is  our 
judgment,  and  it  was  the  testimony  of 
those  who  came  before  us,  not  just  from 
the  AID  agency,  but  from  many  others, 
that  the  2-year  program  does  permit 
better  utilization  of  the  resources  that 
are  msMle  available  and  does  result  in 
better  administration  and  greater  effi- 
ciency. 

That  is  the  judgment  of  many  of  the 
witnesses  we  had  because  we  did  not 
enter  into  2  years  lightly. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  judgment  of  aU  the 
witnesses,  every 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  I  do  not  mean 
just  the  AID  agency.  ^ 

Mr.  HARRY  Pf  B'ViD,  JR.  I  tUnk 
such  witnesses  would  be  very  pleased 
to  have  a  2-year,  3-year,  4-year — even 
'  glad  to  have  a  10-year  authorization. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  mean  Just 
the  AID  administrators.  I  am  speaking 
of  others  who  came  before  us. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  No  repre- 
sentatives of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  were  aU  tax- 
payers, unless  the  IRS  is  after  them  and 
they  have  forgotten  to  file,  but  these  are 
^payers,  and  some  of  them  were  not 
so  big  and  some  of  them  were. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  WeU,  the 
taxpayers  I  was  speaking  of  have  an 
Immediate  Interest  in  the  problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  beUeve  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  said  that  the  PubUc  Law 
480  progTEun  and  the  economic  aid  pro- 
gram would  be  coming  on  as  foreign  aid 
in  one  package? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  items  in 
this  biU  for  both  programs. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
In  the  Farm  Act  of  1973,  the  authoriza- 
tion was  made  to  carry  PubUc  Law  480 
to  December  31,  1977? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  beUeve — and  I 
would  stand  corrected  if  I  am  Ul-advlsed 
here — that  the  basic  law  is  a  standing 
authorization,  but  there  are  features  of 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Under  the  1973  legisla- 
tlcn  no  program  to  finance  sales  under 

title  1  and  no  program  under  title  2 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Shall  be  entered  into 
after  December  1. 1977,  and  that  is  in  the 
Farm  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  an  effort 
in  that  act  to  make  some  adjustment. 
I  can  go  back  and  I  think  v^  will  find 
the  act  of  1954  is  a  continuing  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  point  I  make, 
there  is  autixMlzation  to  December  31. 

1977.  

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is,  Indeed,  up 
untU  that  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  clar- 
ify a  point  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. Earlier  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota cited  $127,822,000  as  the  figure  for 
the  authorization  for  the  international 
organizations  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  com- 
mittee report  carries  the  actual  at  $125.- 

025,000.       

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wcHider  if  that  is 

not  n^iat  ultimately  happened  in  the 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Page  44  of 
the  committee  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  appropri- 
ation was  $125  million,  but  for  fiscal 
1975  the  authorization  was  $166  million. 
I  believe,  if  the  Senator  will  go  back  to 
fiscal  1974.  he  will  see  that  the  authori- 
zation was  larger  than  the  appropriation. 
That  is  where  the  discrepancy  comes  hi. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  have  one 
additional  question.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
gard to  the  United  Nations,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  one  or  more  Members  preferred 
that  the  United  Nations  amendment  not 
be  brought  up  tonight. 

Mr.  HUB4PHREY.  Yes.  It  was  the  feel- 
ing. I  *)elieve.  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McOee)  that  he  would  pre- 
fer that  we  do  not  have  a  vote  on  it, 
either  a  voice  vote  or  a  rollcall  vote.  The 
lour  of  4:40  has  arrived.  We  will  not 
tiave  any  votes  at  all  after  4 : 45. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  cor- 
rect Might  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Min- 
sesota  this  question:  Is  the  proposal  for 
lie  United  Nations  programs  for  fiscal 
L97«  $168,700.000? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  fiscal  1976? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  For  fiscal 
.976. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  committee  pro- 
posed $168,700,000,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  want  to 
'  ompare  that  with  the  fiscal  1975 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tliat  was  $165 
million. 

aM^  ?^^^  '•  ^^^^^^^  ^  That  was 
'  12S  mlllloa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  appropriation 
ifM  $129  minion,  but  we  are  talking 
i  uthorizations. 

Mr.  HARRY  P  BYRD.  /jR.  We  are 
1  ftlklng  authorizations  in  this  bill,  but  I 
I  m  compartng  it  with  the  actual  appro- 
Ifrtation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
iBct.  We  understand  that. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  rep- 
resents a33 -percent  increase. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  Senator  is 
comparing  oranges  and  apples.  We  have 
to  compare  authorizations  with  author- 
izations and  appropriations  with  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Any  way 
we  phrase  it,  what  the  committee  is  seek- 
ing is  an  authorization  to  spend  33  per- 
cent more  dc^Iars  than  was  spent  In  fiscal 

1975.   

BIr.  HUMPHREY.  But  what  the  com- 
mittee is  seeking  on  the  basis  of  its  judg- 
ment Is  to  authorize  $3.7  million  more  hi 
fiscal  1976  than  was  authorized  In  fiscal 
1975.  We  have  had  an  average  Inflation 
rate  of  over  8  percent;  about  9  percent. 
If  we  were  to  add  on  the  inflation  and 
accommodate  even  that  in  our  authoriza- 
tion, we  would  have  added  on  even  more. 
But  we  did  not. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  fact 
is  that  the  committee  bill  proposes  to 
authorize  33  percent  more  than  was  ap- 
pnyriated  for  fiscal  1975. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  may  I  say  that  the  bill  author- 
izes approximately  2  percent  more  for 
U.N.  programs  than  was  authorized  in 
1975,  and  the  hiflation  rate  is  about  9 
percent.  The  world's  population  has  gone 
up  and  there  are  some  other  factors  Jn 
here  that  are  rather  important.  Yot  ex- 
ample, this  time  we  incresised  our  mete- 
orological fimd  for  weather  gathering, 
which  is  part  of  the  world  food  program. 
We  have  Increased  one  other  feature  to 
this  bill.  It  was  a  modest  tocrease  to  the 
U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency.  I  think 
that  is  about  $2.5  million.  There  are  some 
items  where  there  were  reductions. 

We  are  not  far  off  the  target  of  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor is  quite  far  off  the  target  insofar  as 
the  appropriation  is  concerned.  That  is 
the  milk  to  the  coconut  so  far  as  the 
taxpayer  is  concerned.  Funds  cannot  be 
spent  on  an  authorization  but  only  on 
an  appropriation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  about  the 
way  the  Congress  runs  time  after  time. 
There  Is  hardly  a  bUl,  as  the  Senator 
and  I  know,  because  we  are  both  old 
hands  around  here,  where  the  authoriza- 
tion is  not  considerably  larger  than  the 
appropriation.  There  is  a  reason  for  it. 
Sometimes  we  need  some  flexibility  to 
meet  conditions  that  we  could  not  fore- 
see and.  therefore,  auUiorizations  are 
frequenUy  larger  than  appropriations. 
Also.  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  when  we  get 
down  to  the  appropriation  process  Is 
when  we  put  the  tight  rein  on  to  make 
sure  that  we  get  the  most  out  of  our 
dollars. 

The  real  truth  is  that  authorizations 
only  cost  the  taxpayer  what  It  costs  to 
print  the  document.  Authorizations  are 
like  political  promises.  Appropriations 
are  i>erformance. 

The  Senator  would  not  want  people 
to  public  life  to  always  be  Judged  by 
promises  and  performance,  even  though 
I  think  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  If  they 
were,  a  great  many  folks  would  not  be  in 
public  life  very  long. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Tliat   is    correct 


What  we  have  done  here  Is  to  show  to 
the  pubUc  that  while  >  we  have  larger 
hopes  for  what  we  can  do,  we  recognize 
the  limitations  of  the  current  situation, 
and,  therefore,  as  of  last  year  there  was 
about  $40  million  less  appropriated  than 
authorized.  ITils  year  we  authorized  $3.7 
million  more  for  U.N.  programs  than  was 
authorized  a  year  ago.  I  would  say  that 
under  any  fair  accounting  method,  tak- 
tog  into  consideration  the  cost  of  wages, 
materials,  suppUes  and  transportation, 
that  $3.7  million  authorization  is  very, 
very  modest. 

When  the  Appropriations  Committee 
considers  the  appropriation  it  may  very 
well  decide  it  wants  to  appn^jriate  the 
whole  $165  million.  It  may  decide  it  on^r 
wants  to  appropriate  $100  million.  Then 
there  will  be  Senators  who  will  rise  up 
who  will  want  to  add  additional  amounts. 
I  know,  for  example,  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wycnnlng,  who  feels 
strongly  about  these  totemational  orga- 
nizations, has  been  very  unhappy  at 
times  because  there  has  not  been  a 
greater  consideration  of  international 
organization  appropriations. 

What  we  are  talktog  about  here  is 
what  the  Senate  may  do.  I  caimot  pre- 
dict what  it  is  going  to  do.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  is  a 
rather  substantial  body  with  a  huge  vote, 
that  the  2-year  authorization  made 
sense. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  will  be 
the  Judgment  of  the  Congress  this  year 
that  a  $70  billion  deficit  makes  sense.  I 
Just  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  that 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Senator 
does  not. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Although 
the  Congress  overwhehnlngly  favors  that 
it  does  not  to  my  mtod  make  it  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  apparently  is  the 
judgment  of  some  people  to  the  Congress 
that  it  is  good  to  have  8.5  million  people 
unemployed.  I  do  not  agree  with  that 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  either.  But  that  is  not 
the  subject  upon  which  we  are  legislating 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  greatest  deficit 
Is  the  lack  of  wages,  of  production,  of  in- 
come. That  is  the  deficit.  You  cannot  get 
water  out  of  a  dry  well.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  Is  just  like  a  pmnp. 
It  can  only  pump  out  what  is  to  the  well. 
When  the  well  runs  dry,  when  people  are 
out  of  work,  when  the  income  is  down, 
when  recession  afflicts  us.  we  are  bound 
to  have  the  pump  not  pulling  up  what  it 
ought  to  puU. 

May  I  say  that  neither  of  us  are  happy 
about  deficits.  The  Senator  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  Senate  is  going  to  look  at 
these  authorizations  very  carefully.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  never 
shown  Itself  to  be  overly  generous  to 
these  matters. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  making  ttie  best 
case  I  could  possibly  make  for  the  sense 
of  prudence  and  frugality  that  is  exer- 
cised here  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Of  course,  I 
carmot  agree  that  there  has  been  much 
prudence  and  certainly  no  frugality  ex- 
ercised to  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  last  10.  15  or  20 
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years.  If  there  has  been,  it  has  entirely 
escaped  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  It 
does  not  show  up  to  the  figures  in  the 
budget  reports.  It  does  not  show  up  to 
the  deficit  figures.  It  does  not  show  up  to 
the  total  national  debt.  It  does  not  show 
up  to  the  toterest  charges  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  national  debt.  So  I  do 
not  think  the  Congress  has  been  very 
frugal. 

I  am  Just  suggesting  that  we  be  a  littie 
bit  frugal  and  reduce  this  authorization 
from  the  tremendous  figure  of  $168,700,- 
000.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  reduce  for- 
eign aid.  where  are  we  willing  to  reduce? 
Maybe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  could  get  to- 
gether tomorrow  and  try  to  work  out 
some  reasonable  reduction  to  these 
things. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  always  happy 
to  get  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Even  if  we  do  not  arrive  at  what 
I  would  call  policy  accommodations,  the 
social  accommodations  are  so  benefiting. 
But  I  assure  the  Senator  that  these 
figxu-es  to  this  bill  were  not  arrived  at 
by  picktog  them  out  of  thto  air.  They 
were  arrived  at  after  many  weeks  of  dis- 
cussion. The  administration  came  to 
and  made  its  own  proposal.  It  was  exam- 
toed  to  the  House  committee  and  the 
Senate  committee,  and  adopted  by  the 
full  House  of  Representatives,  which,  by 
the  way,  to  the  past  has  been  much 
tougher  on  foreign  aid  than  we  have  here 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  not 
says  much. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  no,  perhaps 
it  is  not  saying  enough  for  the  Senator 
from  Virgtoia,  but  I  am  merely  citing 
what  is  the  fact.  And  I  am  hopeful  tiiat 
at  least  tomorrow,  when  we  get  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  matter,  we  will  sustato 
the  committee;  but  if  we  do  not,  we  shall 
continue  to  live. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  While  we 
are  on  the  subject  of  the  United  Nations, 
what  is  the  total  from  all  bills,  not  Just 
this  bill,  but  what  is  the  total  that  the 
United  States  is  contributing  to  the 
United  Nations?  It  was,  as  I  recall,  $418 
million  last  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  have  to  look 
at  it.  TheiSenator  means  all  activities. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  All  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  General  As- 
sembly, the  Security  Council,  and  all? 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Right. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
probably  not  too  far  off.  I  think  it  is  in 
the  $400  million  area,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. By  the  way,  we  contribute  an 
ever -decreasing  amoimt  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  Our  friends  in  Canada  do 
a  much  better  Job;  our  friends  to  The 
Netherlands  do  a  much  better  Job;  the 
Swedes  do  a  much  better  Job  to  terms  of 
their  percentage  of  production,  their 
budget,  and  their  tocome.  "Rie  Nor- 
wegians do  a  much  better  Job.  We  are 
down  pretty  far  on  the  list  now,  as  far 
as  foreign  aid  of  all  kinds  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  Sen- 
ator can  cite  me  countries  that  have 
been  more  generous  to  foreign  aid  than 


the  United  States,  I  would  like  to  see 
him  present  the  figures  for  the  Rkcohs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Over  the  years  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  any  more  gen- 
erous, I  agree  with  the  Senator.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  relate  it  to  gross  na- 
tional product  and  abiUty  to  pay.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  like  comparing  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  multimilUonnaire  with  that 
of  a  factory  worker,  to  some  instances. 
But  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  say  that 
America  has  not  been  generous.  As  a 
matter  fact,  no  coimtry  has  been  more 
generous  over  a  sustained  period  of  time 
to  friend  and  foe  alike  than  the  United 
States  of  America;  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  will  close 
the  discussion,  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  can  keep  a  very  important 
engagement  which  I  know  he  has 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
thoughtful. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Let  me  em- 
phasize again,  that  regardless  of  what 
might  be  considered  the  merits  of  this 
legislation,  the  bill  before  us  requests 
for  the  Uriited  Nations  an  authorization 
of  33  percent  more  than  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  past  fiscal  year. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXNDMENT  NO.   1038 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1038,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ht7M- 
PHKKT) ,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Clark,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1038. 

On  page  5,  line  30,  beginning  with  the  word 
"such",  strike  out  through  the  comma  on 
line  22  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$50,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977,". 

On  page  5,  line  23,  immediately  before  the 
period,  insert  the  following:  "The  President 
BbaU  submit  to  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  International  Relations  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  later  than  April  30,  1076,  a 
comprehensive  proposal  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  which  shall  include 
budget  materials  relating  to  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977.". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  this  amendment  will  be  the 
pendtog  bustoess  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  will 
be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rbU. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gary 
Hart).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  cniANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Act  of  1975,  marks  a  major 
breakthrough  in  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
poUcies.  Developed  largely  by  experts  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  after  consultation 
with  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, it  iiKludes  only  economic  as- 
sistance— development  aid,  food  suppUes 
for  the  needy,  and  volimtary  contribu- 
tions to  U.N.  agencies  like  UNICEF.  HJl. 
9005  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished when  Members  of  Congress 
work  together  to  outltoe  a  reasonable 
and  consistent  policy  which  can  then  be 
implemented  by  the  executive  branch. 
Military  aid,  tovolving  entirely  different 
assumptions,  will  be  considered  as  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation. 

Before  addressing  the  constructive 
features  of  H.R.  9005,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  potot  out  that  I  do  not  thtok  it 
is  perfect  legislation.  I  plan  to  support 
several  amendments  that  will  improve 
it;  for  example,  I  am  offering  with  Sen- 
ators McGovERN  and  Abourkzk  an 
amendment  on  human  rights  and  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

The  mato  directions  of  this  legisla- 
tion, emphasiztog  economic  and  social 
development,  are  summarized  in  a  new 
statement  of  poUcy: 

Assistance  under  this  chapter  should  be 
used  not  simply  for  the-  purpoee  of  trans- 
ferring financial  resources  to  developing 
countries,  but  to  help  countries  solve  de- 
velopment problems  in  accordance  with  a 
strategy  that  alms  to  increase  substantially 
the  participation  of  the  poor.  Accordingly, 
greatest  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  coun- 
tries apd  activities  which  effectively  Involve 
the  poor  In  the  development,  by  expanding 
their  access  to  the  economy  through  services 
and  Institutions  at  the  local  level,  increas- 
ing labor-intensive  production,  spreading 
productive  Investment  and  services  out  from 
major  cities  to  small  towns  and  outljrlng 
rural  areas,  and  otherwise  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  poor  to  better  their  lives 
through  their  own  effort. 

What  does  this  mean?  For  one  thtog 
our  previous  policy  of  providing  large 
loans  for  todustrial  facilities  usually  to 
the  capital  city,  is  being  replaced  by  a 
grassroots  technical  assistance  approach. 
ImportanUy.  primary  emphasis  is  put  on 
helptog  those  to  need  to  help  themselves. 

This  new  approach  should  mean  great- 
er emphasis  on  programs  reaching  rural 
areas  where  most  people  to  developing 
countries  live,  strengthening  todigenous 
institutions  and  services  at  the  local  level, 
and  providing  employment  and  oppor- 
timity  for  the  poor  majority  to  help 
themselves.  Specifically,  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  this  bill,  nearly  50  percent 
Is  for  food  and  nutrition,  nearly  20 
percent  is  for  population  planntog  and 
health,  and  the  rematoder  for  educa- 
tion, development  of  techrwlogy  appro- 
priate to  the  economic,  social  and  educa- 
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ttooal  concerns  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Needless  to  say,  a  program  of  this 
type  will  not  be  easy  to  carry  out.  How- 
ever, I  am  hopeful  It  will  encourage  the 
develc^lng  coimtries  to  generate  the  will 
and  ability  to  focus  on  their  own  poor 
majorities. 

With  reelect  to  food  policy,  the  legis- 
lation emphasizes  Increasing  the  produc- 
tivity and  income  of  the  rural  poor  and 
improving  conditions  of  land  tenxu-e, 
credit,  access  to  fertilizer,  water  sup- 
plies, mariceting,  transiportation,  and 
storage.  XJB.  agricultural  research  skills 
gained  by  our  land-grant  colleges  will  be 
applied  to  the  particular  needs  of  small 
farmers  in  developing  countries.  These 
countries  must  be  able  to  increase  their 
own  food  productivity  and  help  their  own 
farmers  to  grow  and  marlEet  larger  crops. 
Unless  they  do  so,  foreign  food  supplies 
will  soon  be  inadequate  to  feed  rapidly 
growing  populations. 

HJt.  9005  calls  for  increased  food  aid 
to  those  countries  most  severely  affected 
by  inflation,  energy  problems*  and  other 
maiicet  conditions.  But  in  the  long  nm, 
as  Norman  Borlaug,  the-  Nobel  prize 
winner,  has  pointed  out,  "Additional  food 
aid  can  only  buy  time  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  population  growth  and  low 
agricultural  productivlly." 

To  this  end.  the  legislation  stresses 
population  planning  and  health  pro- 
grams. Congress  played  an  important 
role  In  prodding  AID  to  start  population 


woA.  And  now  Congress  is  urging  AID 
to  move  beyond  the  traditional,  high 
costs  of  Western  medical  systems,  which 
rely  primarily  on  highly  trained  physi- 
cians and  stationary  clinics.  The  bill  calls 
for: 

.  .  .  low-coet  Integrated  systems  to  provide 
healtb  and  famUy  planning  services,  espe- 
claUy  to  niral  areas  and  to  the  pxwrest  eco- 
nomic sectors,  using  paramedical  and  auxU- 
lary  medical  personnel,  clinics  and  heaUb 
posts,  commercial  distribution  systems,  tXi 
otber  modes  of  commiinlty  outreach. 

In  both  the  health  and  population  as- 
pects of  this  bill,  the  emphases  are  on 
health  education,  preventive  care,  and 
improvement  of  the  health  and  status 
of  women  and  the  poor.  Family  plan- 
ning, in  other  words,  the  spacing  of 
pregnancies  and  prevention  of  high  risk 
pregnancies  to  women  who  are  too  young, 
too  old,  or  too  ill  for  unc(Mnplicated  preg- 
nancies, is  a  vital  health  measure. 

In  some  countries  of  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  for  instance,  family  planning 
is  more  acceptable  when  combined  with 
maternal  and  child  health  services.  But 
in  all  countries  it  is  clear  that  health 
and  family  planning  services  are  not 
now  reaching  the  majority  of  fertile 
couples.  A  renewed  effort  must  be  made 
to  increase  the  availability  of  services  to 
rural  areas. 

In  the  last  2  years  there  has  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  public  interest 
within  the  developing  countries  in  estab- 
lishing or  expanding  family  planning 
programs.  Increased  requests  for  assist- 


ance for  family  planning  programs  now 
substantially  exceed  the  capacity  of  bi- 
lateral and  international  funding  agen- 
cies. For  example,  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Population  Activities  hopes  to 
have  contributions  next  year  of  from  $90 
to  $100  million.  But,  to  date,  the  fund 
has  received  requests  from  governments 
exceeding  $150  million.  Considering  the 
urgency  of  the  world  population  prob- 
Irai,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  more  than 
60  developing  countries  support  popula- 
tion and /or  family  planning  programs 
either  directly  or  through  private  volim- 
tary  organizations. 

A  good  example  of  United  States  as- 
sistance encouraging  governments  to 
move  ahead  is  evidenced  in  the  Indo- 
nesian program.  Today  in  both  Java  and 
Bali,  18  percent  of  married  women  ages 
15-44  are  using  some  form  of  contra- 
ception provided  by  the  Government  pro- 
gram— ^mainly  oral  contraceptives  and 
lUD's.  The  U.S.  Government  contribu- 
tion to  this  program,  for  a  number  of 
years  larger  than  the  Indonesian  con- 
tribution, is  now  significantly  less  than 
the  money  provided  for  the  program  by 
the  Indonesian  Government.  Support 
from  the  Indonesian  Government  can  be 
expected  to  increase  while  U.S.  aid  will 
eventually  be  phased  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a. 
table  which  illustrates  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  aa 
follows: 


UNITED  STATES  AND  INDONESIAN  GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  FOR  FAMILY  PLANNING  PROGRAM  IN  INDONESIA 
|ln  million]  of  dollars  including  contraceptivnl  | 


Fiscal  year— 


196S 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


U.S.aid 

GoTCrnmeiit  01  lodoMsia. 


I0.23S 
0 


11.237 
.075 


10.323 
.300 


$1. 559 
1.323 


12.158 
2.300 


$7,072 
5.134 


S8.405 
5.885 


}4.233 
8.400 


17.801 
12.500 


Smic«:  U.S.  aid  ladoMstan  Pmwita<ion  Book,  Aufust  1975. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Although  it  usually 
takes  at  least  5  years  for  the  family 
planning  programs  to  show  a  measurable 
Impact,  data  from  a  number  of  countries 
which  initiated  programs  in  the  1960's 
are  now  showing  declining  fertility  and 
increased  acceptance  of  many  different 
forms  of  family  planning. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  result  of  a  recent  survey  on  foreign 
aid.  The  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, in  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Harris  organization,  found  that  79  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  supports 
the  kind  of  aid  program  propose*  in  H.R. 
•005 — economic  aid  to  the  truly  needy 
in  poor  countries. 

I  believe  that  the  reasons  for  encour- 
aging legitimate  UJ3.  foreign  aid  policies 
range  from  the  humanitarian  to  the 
pragmatic.  In  a  basic  sense,  it  is  in  our 
own  national  Interest  to  support  this 
new  approach  to  foreign  assistance.  By 
fortifjdng  the  economies  of  the  impover- 
ished countries,  we  not  only  promote 
world  stability,  but  we  also  promote  fu- 
ture markets  for  U.8.  goods  and  services, 
as  well  as  guarantee  access  to  essential 
raw  materials.  To  illustrate  our  reliance 


upon  third  world  countries,  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  U.S.  requirements  for 
strategic  commodities  are  met  through 
imports  from  the  developing  countries. 
These  nations  supply  95  percent  of  our 
tin  consumed,  75  percent  of  our  manga- 
nese. 45  percent  of  our  cobalt,  and  43 
percoit  of  our  bauxite,  to  name  but  a 
few.  In  1974.  while  the  United  States 
suffered  from  an  overall  btdance-of- 
trade  deficit  of  $3.1  billion,  we  enjoyed 
a  $2  billion  trade  surplus  with  the  devel- 
oping countries.  Just  as  the  developing 
coimtries  want  and  need  our  technology 
and  capital,  we  need  the  vital  resources 
they  can  provide. 

Summarizing,  Mr.  President,  H.R.  9005 
directs  the  executive  to  focus  its  actions 
on  the  related  problems  of  food  and 
population  to  tackle  the  world  food  crisis 
of  the  past  few  years  The  new  approach 
is.  In  my  judgment,  a  correct  one:  to  en- 
courage and  help  the  developing  coun- 
tries produce  more  food  and  reduce  cur- 
rent high  fertility  levels.  The  tactics 
spelled  out  call  for  maximum  local  in- 
volvement and  participation  through 
programs  that  reach,  above  all.  the  rural 
poor. 

To  my  mind,  this  direction  is  both 


sensible  and  humanitarian.  Success  will 
not  be  achieved  quickly  or  easily.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  American  people  sup- 
port an  effective  approach  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  people  in  the  developing 
coimtries  needing  and  asking  for  our 
help.  I  conclude  with  a  quote  from  Willy 
Brandt,  who  said: 

Morally  it  makes  no  difference  wbetber  a 
man  Is  killed  In  war  or  is  condemned  to 
starve  to  death  by  the  Indifference  of  others. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternational Development  and  Food  As- 
sistance Act  of  1975  for  the  first  time 
offers  Congress  a  chance  to  send  to  the 
President  a  bill  containing  hiunanitarian 
assistance  and  no  military  or  security 
aid.  This  bill.  H.R.  9005.  fully  incor-, 
porates  the  "new  directions"  mandate 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 
The  highest  priority  is  given  to  projects 
which  directly  improve  the  lives  of  the 
poorest  people  and  which  allow  them 
to  participate  in  their  countries'  develop- 
ment. 

There  are  many  commendable  features 
to  this  bill.  The  emphasis  is  on  aid  to 
people  rather  than  to  governments.  In- 
creased production  of  food  is  stressed 
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over  industrialization.  In  addition,  the 
development  aspect  of  the  legislation  is 
sensitive  to  the  economic  and  cultural 
patterns  of  the  recipient  nations.  U.S. 
disaster  relief  efforts  are  consolidated  so 
as  to  be  more  immediately  responsive 
and  effective  in  coping  with  natural 
disasters.  A  start  is  made  on  a  program 
of  maintaining  a  system  of  international 
food  reserves  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
severe  local  food  shortages.  The  full 
range  of  problems  confronting  the  peo- 
ple of  lesser  developed  countries  are  at- 
tacked through  projects  for  improving 
nutrition,  rural  development,  education, 
population  planning,  and  public  admin- 
istration. 

Because  H.R.  9005  contains  no  funds 
for  military  or  security  aid  and  because 
of  many  positive  humanitarian  aspects, 
this  bill  has  received  unprecedented  sup- 
port from  t^e  U.S.  public  and  from 
private  agencies. 

For  years,  it  has  been  maintained  that 
a  foreign  aid  bill  could  not  pass  on  its 
own.  But  the  response  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Act  belies  this  claim. 
It  also  belies  the  contention  that  Ameri- 
cans are  isolationists.  It  is  clear  that 
the  public  has  little  enthusiasm  for  U.S. 
military  involvement  abroad.  And  many 
thoughtful  citizens  have  pointed  out  the 
contradiction  of  sending  massive 
amounts  of  weapons  to  indigent  coun- 
tries. The  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  bffers  a  positive 
alternative  to  those  discredited  policies. 
The  resources,  the  good  will,  and  the 
knowhow  of  the  American  public  are 
mobilized  to  benefit  the  people  who  need 
it  most.  Voluntary  agencies  and  the 
world  food  program  are  given  primary 
responsibility  for  distributing  the  food 
available  imder  title  II  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  The  land-  and  sea-grant 
colleges  of  the  United  States,  which  have 
done  so  much  to  make  American  agricul- 
ture the  most  productive  in  the  world, 
are  enlisted  in  the  challenge  to  provide 
enough  food  for  the  world.  It  is  this  type 
of  American  participation  in  world  prob- 
lems around  which  the  public  can  rally. 

This  year  the  separation  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  bills  resulted  from 
delays  in  the  request  for  military  aid 
to  the  Middle  East.  The  American  peo- 
ple, however,  have  demonstrated  their 
support  for  a  bill  which  is  designed  ex- 
clusively to  provide  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  poor  and  hungry  of  the  world.  The 
lesson  is  clear.  The  precedent  of  this 
year  should  become  the  policy  of  the 
future.  Let  us  continue  to  separate  mili- 
tary from  economic  aid,  and  let  foreign 
assistance  bills  become  an  smnual  testl- 
ment  to  the  generosity  and  concern  of 
America. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  tcHnor- 
row,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standard  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticxi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR    RESUMPTION    OF 
CONSIDERATION  OP  H.R.  9005 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
bill  HJR.  9005.  The  pending  question  at 
that  time  will  be  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Humphrey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  DETROIT- 
TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
porting recently  on  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  New  York  City,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  noted  that  President  Ford's 
proix)sal  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a 
plan  already  put  forth  by  the  New  York 
State  Emergency  Financial  Control 
Board.  That  plan  would  put  New  York 
City  imder  a  tsrpe  of  State-administered 
receivership,  not  unlike  a  city  in  bank- 
ruptcy. The  Journal  so'ticle  went  on: 

Such  receiverships  have  worked  In  the  past. 
Bond  analysts  say  no  local  governmental 
body  has  ever  faUed  to  pay  off  general  obliga- 
tions bonds,  despite  banlcruptcy,  altbougb 
the  holders  had  to  wait  for  their  money. 

Detroit  provides  an  example  of  how  this 
can  be  done.  In  the  1920's  the  city  boomed, 
riding  on  the  coattails  of  the  burgeonlug 
automobUe  industry  and  soaring  real-estate 
prices.  But  with  the  coming  of  the  Depres- 
sion, the  city  was  in  trouble. 

The  city  slashed  Its  operating  budget,  fired 
hundreds  of  employees,  cut  services  and  re- 
duced salaries.  For  a  whUe,  salaries  were 
paid  only  In  scrip. 

Even  so,  the  city  went  Into  default  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1933.  The  city  administration  and 
a  bondholders'  committee  declared  a  mora- 
torium on  debt  payments  and  agreed  to  a  re- 
funding plan.  The  refvindlng  plan  cost  De- 
troit several  million  dollars  In  fees  and  $125 
million  In  added  Interest  costs. 

But  according  to  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  In  Washing- 
ton, "the  refunding  plan  worked  out  even 
better  than  could  have  been  expected,"  and 
the  city  eventually  paid  off  all  of  Its  back 
debts. 

The  people  of  Detroit  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  management  and  effort 
which  enabled  that  city,  notwithstanding 
its  bankrupt  condition  in  the  thirties, 
finally  to  recover  and  regain  the  solid 
financial  footing  it  enjoyed  prior  to  the 
Depression. 

Since  that  time,  Detroit  has  remained 
subject  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
national  economy  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  most  American  cities.  It  is  often 


said,  with  good  reason,  that  when  the 
rest  of  the  country  catches  an  economic 
cold,  Detroit  gets  pneumonia.  Today. 
Detroit  agsdn  is  suffering  economic  prob- 
lems— problems  not  unlike  those  experi- 
enced by  New  York  City  in  some  respects. 
There  is,  however,  one  major  difference. 
Detroit  is  not  aoout  to  default. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  testi- 
mony about  the  efforts  made  by  New 
York  City  to  put  its  fiscal  house  in  order. 
The  witnesses — ^bankers  and  city  oflBcials 
for  the  most  part — ^have  tried  hard  to 
convince  Congress  that  New  York  City 
has  instituted  severe  and  painful  cut- 
backs both  in  its  budget  and  the  number 
of  city  employees.  But,  frankly,  the  rec- 
ord so  far  is  not  very  impressive,  par- 
ticularly when  one  compares  New  York's 
efforts  with  the  current  efforts  being 
made  by  Detroit  to  maintain  financial 
stability. 

We  are  told  that  New  York  City  wiU 
reduced  its  payroll  from  the  staggering 
total  of  294,000  employees  to  263,000.  But 
that  is  a  cutback  of  only  about  10  per- 
cent. During  the  past  18  months  Detroit 
has  reduced  the  number  of  employees 
on  its  payroll  by  20  percent. 

We  are  told  that  New  York  City  will 
reduce  its  $12.3  billion  budget  by  $200,- 
000,000,  which  amounts  to  a  reduction 
of  about  1.6  percent.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money.  But  it  is  nowhere  near  the  8-per- 
cent budget  cut  recently  made  by  Detroit. 
Frankly,  I  find  it  hard  to  take  Mayor 
Beame  seriously  when  he  pleads.  "We  can 
do  no  more." 

In  Detroit,  there  are  opportimities  to 
gain  an  excellent  college  education.  But 
a  Detroit  student  who  attends  Wayne 
State  University,  for  example,  pays  up 
to  $1,200  a  year  for  tuition.  By  contrast, 
students  who  attend  the  City  University 
of  New  York  pay  no  tuition  smd  only 
$110  a  year  in  fees. 

A  recent  report  on  New  York  City, 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Offlce,  refiects  quite  a  difference  between 
Detroit  and  New  York  City  in  the  cost 
to  taxpayers  of  essential  municipal  serv- 
ices. For  example,  in  New  York  City  there 
are  243  employees  per  10,000  of  popula- 
tion who  perform  the  same  services  that 
are  performed  in  Detroit  by  202  em- 
ployees per  10,000  of  population.  Further- 
more, it  costs  New  Yorkers  $435  per  per- 
son to  provide  those  services,  whereas 
Detroiters  pay  $396.  And  it  should  be 
noted  that  cost  of  living  in  the  two  cities 
is  very  nearly  the  same. 

It  was  reported  last  week  that  Detroit 
could  face  a  budget  deficit  of  up  to  $55 
million  by  Jime  30.  Mayor  Yoimg  and 
his  city  coimcil  are  considering  ways  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  One  solution  pro- 
posed is  to  raise  the  city  income  tax 
from  2  percent  to  3  percent — that  would 
be  a  hike  of  50  percent.  In  addition,  De- 
troit ofiicials  are  considering  ways  to 
cut  back  still  further  on  city  services  to 
bring  its  budget  into  balance. 

In  an  October  23  editorial,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  pointed  out  that,  with  a 
debt  service  suspension  and  a  cutback  of 
8  percent  in  spending.  New  York  City's 
income  and  outgo  would  be  in  balance. 
I  cannot  believe  that  is  too  much  to  ex- 
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pect — ^in  light  of  the  fact  that  Detroit  has 
already  cut  its  budget  by  8  percent  and 
is  prepared  to  do  more,  if  necessary,  to 
meet  Its  current  fiscal  problems. 

There  are  times  In  the  life  of  a  city 
wtnexx.  It  encounters  unfortunate — even 
grave — ^reverses  in  fortune.  Such  times 
work  hardships  and  burdens  upon  the 
city  and  its  people,  which  no  one  en- 
Joys.  But  dealing  with  the  crisis  provides 
a  real  test  of  the  city's  leadership  and 
the  concern  of  its  people  for  maintaining 
it  as  a  good  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
city  to  onerge  from  difficulty  all  the 
wiser  for  the  experience — and,  having 
corrected  past  mistakes,  to  go  on  to  build 
a  better  life. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  lessons 
learned  by  the  city  of  Detroit  in  the  past 
may  have  enabled  its  leaders  and  its  peo- 
ple to  deal  with  recent  problems  in  a 
sensible,  business  like  manner.  Detroiters 
suffered  during  their  crisis;  they  worked 
together  and  pulled  the  city  through. 

New  Yorkers,  I  believe,  have  the  same 
resourceful  qualities  and  energies  as 
Detroiters.  I  am  confident  that  they,  too, 
have  the  ability  to  work  and  pull  to- 
gether. And  If  they  do  so.  It  will  be  good 
for  the  country  as  well  as  for  New  York 
City. 


FRCX3RAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  the 
hour  of  9:30  ajn.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  there  wiU  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 


minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  bill  H.R.  9005.  The  pending  ques- 
tion at  that  time  will  be  on  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Humphrey. 

At  the  hour  of  about  12:15  pjn.,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  hear 
an  siddress  in  a  joint  meeting  by  Presi- 
dent Sadat  of  Egypt.  That  address  will  be 
delivered  about  12:30  pjn.  Upon  the  con- 
clusion of  that  address,  the  Senate  will 
reassemble  and  will  resume  action  cm 
H.R.  9005. 

Rollcall  votes  could  occur  prior  to  the 
hour  of  12:15  p.m.,  when  the  Senate  will 
proceed  in  a  body  to  the  HaU  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  rollcaU 
votes  will  certainly  occur  upon  the  re- 
assemblage  of  the  Senate  following  the 
address  by  President  Sadat. 

There  will  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 
I  think  there  is  a  1-hour  limitation  on 
each  of  three  remaining  amendments  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  .  Other 
amendments  may  be  offered,  and  hope- 
fully, the  Senate  will  complete  action  on 
the  bill,  H.R.  9005,  tomorrow. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  H.R.  9005.  the 
Senate  will  take  up  Senate  Resolution  9. 
and  upon  the  disposition  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 9,  the  Senate  will  take  up  S.  5. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  imtil  9:30  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:29  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Wednesday,  November  5,  at 
9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  4,  1975: 

Department  of  Transpobtation 

Robert  W.  Hooker,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  &n  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  vice  Robert  Timothy  Mona- 
gan,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Depabtmemt  of  Dkfekse 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  vice  James  R.  Schleslnger. 
Cemthal  Inteujgenck 
Qeorge  Bush,  of  Texas,  to  be  Director  of 
Central    InteUlgence;    vice    WUUam    Eean 
Colby. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  4,  1975: 
Asian  Dkvxlopkknt  Bank 

Lessel  Roy  Papp,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.a 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DH.,  offered  the  fcdlowing  prayer: 

O  taate  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good: 
blessed  is  the  man  that  tnuteth  in  him.— 
Psalms  34:  8. 

O  God,  our  Father  who  giveth  life  to 
all  and  light  for  each  new  day.  we  lift 
our  hearts  unto  Thee  praying  for  wisdom, 
strength,  and  love  as  we  face  the  tisks  of 
this  wedc  Help  us  to  be  great  in  heart, 
genuine  In  faith,  generous  in  spirit,  and 
good  in  mind  that  the  work  done  may  be 
toe  the  highest  welfare  of  our  Natlcm  and 
of  all  nations. 

Whatever  experiences  come  to  us  this 
day,  grant  that  we  may  meet  them  with 
quick  confidence,  true  faith,  and  never- 
ending  good  wlU.  Keep  us  ever  faithful  to 
our  faith  and  loyal  to  our  Lord,  in  whose 
spirit  we  pray.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  receded  from  its 
amendments  numbered  1  and  2  to  the 
bin  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJt.  6334.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act. 

And  that  it  further  insisted  on  Its 
amendment  niunbered  4,  to  the  forego- 
ing bill. 


KEVIN  PATRICK  SAUNDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1645) 
for  the  relief  of  Kevin  Patrick  Saunders. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lilaryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  OD.  the  Private  Calendar. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof . 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
BfvnfnA. 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOULOS  8TEPHAN 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1391) 
for  the  relief  of  Boulos  Stephan. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gmUeman  from  Ohio? 

'  rhere  was  no  objection. 


GABRIEL  EDGAR  BUCHOWIECKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1647) 
for  the  rehef  of  Gabriel  Edgar 
Buchowiecki. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Bylaryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRIGG 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2399) 

for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown- 

rigg. 
Mr.    BAUMAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
M^land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JULIET  ELIZABETH  TOZZI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1425) 
for  the  relief  of  Juliet  Elizabeth  Tozzl. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
^  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.  Res.  222 
Resolved,  That  HJl.  3374,  entitled  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  John  J.  Egan",  together  with 
all  accompanying  papers,  is  hereby  referred 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  for  further  pro- 
ceedings In  accordance  with  appUcable  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VALERIE  ANN  PHILLIPS,  NEE 
CHAMBERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4046) 
for  the  relief  of  Valerie  Ann  Phillips,  nee 
Chambers. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MTTSUE  KARIMATA  STONE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  4113) 
for  the  relief  of  Mitsue  Kafimata  Stone. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  ptissed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DAY'S  SPORTSWEAR.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4654) 
for  the  relief  of  Day's  Sportswear.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4654 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Day's 
Sportswear,  Incorporated,  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  sum  of  $23,077.01.  The  payment 
of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  of  said  corporation  against  the  United 
States  for  credit  or  refunds  of  customs  duties 
arising  out  of  the  classification  of  certain 
Imported  textile  fabrics  In  chief  weight  of 
wool  entered  by  said  corporation  at  the  port 
of  Tacoma,  Washington,  between  August  10, 
1970,  and  July  19,  1971,  Inclusive. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAMES  J.  CALDWELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2943) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  James  J. 
Caldwell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2943 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
estate  of  James  J.  Caldwell,  of  Menominee 
County,  Wisconsin,  the  sum  of  $19,146.18.  In 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  of  the  said  James  J.  Caldwell, 
or  his  successors,  arising  out  of  the  erroneoiis 
action  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In  de- 
ducting civil  service  retirement  benefits  from 
the  salary  of  the  said  James  J.  Caldwell  and 
falling  to  deduct  appropriate  contributions 
for  social  security  retirement  purposes  from 
such  salary  while  he  was  employed  at  the 
Menominee  Indian  Mills,  Menominee  County, 
Wisconsin,  during  the  period  from  Octo- 
ber 31.  1957,  through  March  25,  1961. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
m  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  an  amount  not  In 
excess  of  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  lead  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  J.  EGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
222)  referring  the  bUl  (H.R.  3374)  for 
the  relief  of  John  J.  Egan  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
Utle  28.  United  State»Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  replacing  Defense  Secre- 
tary Schleslnger  and  CIA  Director  Colby 
is  disappointing  and.  in  my  opinion, 
unfortunate. 

The  breakup  of  a  highly  qualified  de- 
fense team  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  coimtry.  Mr.  Schleslnger  s  work  as 
Secretary  has  been  of  superior  quality. 
He  knows  the  job.  The  Congress  appre- 
ciates his  expertise  and  his  sincerity.  Re- 
gardless of  the  ability  of  his  successor, 
there  must  be  a  learning  stage  and  a 
period  of  wait  and  see,  which  is  unfortu- 
nate particularly  at  this  time. 

There  have  been  basic  differences  be- 
tween Mr.  Klissinger  and  Mr.  Schleslnger. 
In  part,  those  differences  have  been  over 
the  amount  of  money  needed  for  de- 
fense. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
action  does  not  residt  in  a  weakening  of 
the  Nation's  defense  posture  and  the 
placing  of  too  much  authority  in  the 
hands  of  one  individual  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Colby  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  hold  the  CIA  together  despite  deter- 
mined efforts  to  discredit  and  to  weaken 
and,  perhaps  destroy  the  Agency.  Those 
efforts  will  be  renewed  rather  than  re- 
duced with  a  new  hand  at  the  helm. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  may  have  seen  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  There  has  been 
general  speculation  that  the  President 
wanted  a  new  running  mate.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's basic  differences  with  many  Re- 
publican leaders  has  not  improved  and 
his  presence  on  the  President's  team  has 
not  brought  the  liberal  support  which 
was  anticipated. 


JOHN  T.  KNIGHT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6852) 
for  the  relief  of  John  T.  Knight. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  CHANGES 
ARE  UNFORTUNATE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  8365,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1976 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (HJl.  8365), 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS;  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS,  CONFERENCES, 
AND  COMMISSIONS:  INFORMA- 
TION AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE; 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  in  the  House  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1517) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs;  interna- 
tional organizations,  conferences,  and 
commissions;  information  and  cultural 
exchange;  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
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clAUse  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  as  one  amendment  in  thtf- 
nature  of  a  substitute  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  bills  HJR.  4510,  HH.  5810. 
HJl.  7500.  and  H Jl.  7567,  as  passed  by  the 
Houae« 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1517 

An  Act  to  authorise  approptiatloas  for  the 
■dmlntBtration  of  foreign  affairs;  Intema- 
tlonml  organizations.  conTerenoes,  and  ccMn- 
mlaaUms;    Information    and    cultural    ex- 
change; and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  etiacted  by  the  Senate  taui  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Tear  1976". 

XTTUS  I— ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREION 

AFFAIRS 

Past  1 — Depaxtmznt  of  Statk 

ATrrHOKizA  noK 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  There  are  authcMized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State 
for  llaeal  year  IBTfl,  to  carry  out  the  authorl- 
tlM.  ftinctloas.  duties,  and  reqwnslbillties  in 
th*  oonduct  of  tbe  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States.  Including  trade  negotiations, 
and  other  purpoees  authorized  by  law,  the 
foUowlng  amounts : 

(1)  for  the  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs".  •435.755.000;  and 

(3)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
neoeasary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law.  or  other  nondiscretlonary  costs. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

(c)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  basic  authority  for  the  Department 
of  State",  approved  August  1.  10S6,  aa 
amended,  Is  f\irther  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sac.  17.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  author- 
lasd  to  use  appropriated  funds  for  unusual 
expenses  similar  to  those  autbortzed  by  sec- 
tion 5913  of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code. 
Incident  to  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  living  quarters  of  the  United  States 
R«^«aentattTe  to  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States". 

(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  subsection  (a)(1)  of  thu  sec- 
tion, the  sum  of  $1,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  travel  docu- 
ment and  issuance  system  by  the  Pas^yort 
OfBce. 

BBQT7EBT    OF    AMBASSASOK    THTJ«STOIf 

Sac.  102.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  fiscal 
year  1970  the  sum  of  $125,000,  to  remain 
vallable  until  expended,  for  the  purpose  of 
ruralahlng  or  refurnishing  the  diplomatic 
reception  rooms  of  the  Department  of  State. 
such  stim  repreeenUng  the  amount  be- 
queathed by  the  late  Ambassador  Walter 
Tbuzston  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
CBirmaiA  BacAaonra   scLBcnoir  aicd 

COMV1BMATIOM    OT   AMaASSADOKS 

Sec.  103.  The  Act  of  Augtist  1,  1956  (I>ubllc 
Law  84-885;  70  Stat.  890)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
iectlon: 

"Sic.  18.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  position  of  United  States  ambas- 

ilor  to  a  foreign  country  should  be  accorded 
to  iDen  and  women  poae^slng  clearly  demon- 
Mrated  competence  to  perform  ambassa- 
ilarlal  duties.  Mo  individual  should  be  ac- 
corded the  poattton  of  United  States  am- 

wdor  to  a  foreign  country  pflmarlly  be- 
cauM  of  partisan  political  activity  or  finan- 
i;lal  contributions  to  political  campaigns.". 


XBOPEKINC    or    UNU'U)    STATKS    COMStTLAR 
AT  GOTHKNBTTRG.  SWEDEN 

Sxc.  104.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  Consvilate  at 
Gothenburg.  Sweden,  should  be  reopened 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  State  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  in  addition  to  amounts  authorized 
under  section  101  of  this  Act,  such  s\uns  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  operation  of  such 
consulate. 

(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

AGSICtTLTTTXAL    ATTACRX   IN   CHINA 

Sxc.  105.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  establish  an  agri- 
cultural attach^  in  the  Peoples"  Republic  of 
China. 

Past    2 — Akms    Contkol    and    Disakmament 

ACKNCT 

authorization 
Sxc.  141.  Section  49(c)  (22  US.C.  2589 
(a) )  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  second 
sentence  thereof,  immediately  after  "810,- 
I(X).000".  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  the  sum  of  $12,- 
130,000". 

STUDY     RZCAaOINC     IMPACT     OF     CXRTAIN     ARMS 
CONTROL  MXAStTRKS  UPON  MHJTAKT  XXPXNDI- 

TURES 

Sxc.  142.  Of  the  amount  authorized  under 
section  141  of  this  Act.  not  to  exceed  $1,000.- 
000  shaU  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  study  regarding  the  impact  upon 
mUitary  expenditiu'es  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments entered  Into  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Director  of  the  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  not  later  than  JtUy 
1,  1976,  a  report  with  respect  to  the  study 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  section. 

RE3EAXCH  RXGAXOINC  DEVELOPMXNT  OF  NUCLEAR 
SAFXGUAXO   TECHNIQUKS 

Sic.  143.  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  undpr  section  141  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  »440,000  shall  be  avaUable  for 
the  purp>ose  of  conducting  research,  in  con- 
siUtatlon  with  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency,  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  nuclear  safeguard  techniques. 

PURPOSES  OF  ARMS  CONTROL  AND   DISARMAMENT 
ACT 

Sbc.  144.  Section  2  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  UJ3.C.  2551)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "It  must  be  able" 
in  the  second  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "It  shall  have 
the  authority,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State.". 

NATIONAL    SECURTTT    COUNCIL 

Sxc.  146.  Section  22  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2562)  Is 
amended  by  inserUng  ",  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,"  Immediately  after  "Secretary  of 
State"  In  the  first  sentence. 

ASMS   CONTROL   AND  OISARMAMKNT  IMPACT 
STATEMENT 

Sec.  146.  Title  .HI  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  VS.C.  2671-2575)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng : 

"ARMS    CONTROL    IMPACT    INFORMATION    AND 
ANALTSIS 

"Sec.  36.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Director 
In  the  performance  of  hts  duties  with  re- 
spect to  arms  control  and  disarmament  pol- 
icy and  negotiations,  any  Oovernment  agency 
preparing  any  legislative  or  budgetary  pro- 
posal for — 

"(1)  any  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  engineering,  construction,  de- 


ployment, or  modernization  with  respect  to 
nuclear  armaments,  nuclear  Implements  of 
war.  mUltary  faculties  or  mUitary  vehicles 
designed  or  intended  primarily  for  the  de- 
livery of  nuclear  weapons. 

"(2)  any  other  program  Involving  weapons 
systems  or  technology  which  such  Govern- 
ment agency  and  the  Director  agree  may 
have  a  significant  impact  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  or  negotiations, 
shaU.  on  a  continuing  basis,  provide  the  Di- 
rector with  fuU  and  timely  access  to  detaUed 
information.  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures estabUshed  pursuant  to  section  35  of 
this  Act,  with  respect  to  the  nature,  scope, 
and  purpose  of  such  proposal. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Director,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, shall  assess  and  analyze  each  program 
described  in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
its  impact  on  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy  and  negotiations,  and  shall  advise 
and  make  recommendations,  on  the  basis  of 
such  assessment  and  ai^ysis.  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  CovmcU/the  OfBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  the  Oovernment 
agency  proposing  such  program. 

"(2)  Any  request  to  the  Congress  for  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  any  pro- 
gram described  In  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude a  complete  statement  analyzing  the 
Impact  of  such  program  on  arms  control 
policy  and  negotiations. 

"(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  Director  shall,  after  in- 
forming the  Secretary  of  State,  advise  such 
committee  on  the  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment Implications  of  any  program  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  statement  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2). 

"(c)  No  court  shall  have  any  jurisdiction 
under  any  law  to  compel  the  performance  of 
any  requirement  of  this  section  or  to  review 
the  adequacy  of  the  performance  of  any  such 
requirement  on  the  part  of  any  Oovernment 
agency  (including  the  Agency  and  the  Di- 
rector) .". 

SECURITT    requirements    FOR    CERTAIN    CON- 
STTLTANTS    AND    CONTRACTORS 

Sec.  147.  (a)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  45(a)  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  (22  U.S.C.  2585(a) )  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "The  Director"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (d) ,  the  Director". 

(2)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  45(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "No  per- 
son" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d) ,  no  person". 

(3)  Section  46  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  The  investigations  and  determina- 
tion required  vmder  subsection  (a)  may  be 
waived  by  the  Director  In  the  case  of  any 
consultant  who  wUl  not  be  permitted  to 
have  access  to  classified  information  if  the 
Director  determines  and  certifies  In  writing 
that  such  waiver  Is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States.". 

(b)  Section  45(b)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2685(b))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  may  also  grant  access  to 
classified  information  to  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors and  their  officers  and  employ- 
ees, actual  or  prosi>ectlve,  on  the  basis  of  a 
security  clearance  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  any  agency  thereof,  to 
the  Individual  concerned;  except  that  any 
access  to  Restricted  Data  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e) .". 
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Sec.  148.  Section  45(b)  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  and  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Director  may  also  grant  access  to  classified 
information  to  contractors  or  subcontractors 
and  their  officers  and  employees,  actual  or 
prospective,  on  the  basis  of  a  security  clear- 
ance granted  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
or  any  agency  thereof,  to  the  individual  con- 
cerned, except  that  access  to  restricted  data 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section." 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Sec.  149.  Section  49(d)  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2589 
(d) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "None" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  specified  under  section  2(c),  none". 

REPORT  TO  congress;    POSTURX  STATEMENT 

Sec.  150.  Section  60  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2590)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  report  shaU 
Include  a  complete  and  analytical  statement 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament  goals, 
negotiations,  and  activities  and  an  appraisal 
of  the  status  and  prospects  of  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  and  of  arms  control  meas- 
ures In  effect.". 

CONStTLTATION  RSOAROING  ARMS  TRANSFERS 

Sec.  151.  (a)  Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  section: 

"(f)  Decisions  on  Issuing  licenses  for  the 
export  of  articles  on  the  United  States  mu- 
nitions list  shall  be  made  in  coordination 
with  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  shaU 
take  Into  account  the  Director's  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  expdrt  of  an  article  wUl  con- 
tribute to  an  arms  race,  or  Increase  the  pos- 
sibility of  outbreak  or  escalation  of  con- 
flict, or  prejudice  the  development  of  bi- 
lateral or  multUateral  arms  control  arrange- 
ments.". 

(b)  Section  42(a)  of  the  Foreign  MUitary 
Sales  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2791(a) ) ,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(3)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(3)  In  coordination  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  the  Director's  opinion 
as  to". 

(c)  Section  511  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2321(d))  U  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "take  Into  ac- 
count" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "be  made 
In  coordination  with  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  shall  take  Into  account 
his  opinion  as  to". 

Part  3 — Foreign  Service  BtnLDiNOS 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  171.  Section  4  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act  1926  (22  U.S.C.  296>,  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  (1)  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  subsection  (g)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(h)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State — 

"(1)  for  acquisition  by  purchase  or  con- 
struction (including  acquisition  of  lease- 
holds) of  Bites  and  buildings  in  foreign  coun- 
tries under  this  Act.  and  for  major  altera- 
tions of  buUdlngs  acquired  under  this  Act, 
the  foUowlng  sums: 

"(A)  for  use  In  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia.  83,986,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976;  and 

"(B)  for  facilities  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  $2,800,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976; 


"(2)  for  use  to  carry  out  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1976, 
$32,840,000.":   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (i)  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  Act.  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
fimds  authorized  by  any  subparagraph  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  subsections  (d),  (f), 
(g),  and  (h)  of  this  section  may  be  used  for 
any  of  the  purposes  for  which  funds  author- 
ized under  any  other  subparagraph  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  any  such  subsection.". 
TITLE  n— INTERNATTONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, CONFERENCES,  AND  COMMIS- 
SIONS 

GENERAL  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  to  carry  out  the 
authorities,  functions,  duties,  and  respon- 
slbUltles  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States.  Including  trade 
negotiations,  and  other  purposes  authorized 
by  law,  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  for  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences",  $250,228,000; 

(2)  for  "International  Commissions", 
$19,993,000;  and 

(3)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  re- 
tirement, other  employee  benefits  authorized 
by  law.  or  other  nondiscretlonary  costs. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

SPECIAL    AUTHORIZATION    FOR   UNESCO    AND   ICAO 

SEC.  202.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended $3,089,000  to  complete  the  United 
States  contribution  toward  the  calendar  year 
1974  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
and  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation and  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization,  notwithstanding  that  such 
payments  are  In  excess  of  26  per  centum  of 
the  total  annual  assessment  of  such  orga- 
nizations. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  PAYMENTS 
TO  IAEA,  ICAO,  AND  UNITED  NATIONS  FBAC«- 
KEEPING    ACTTVnTES 

Sec.  203.  PubUc  Law  92-544  (86  Stat.  1109, 
1110)  is  amended.  In  the  paragraph  headed 

"CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS" under  "international  organizations 
AND  conferences",  by  inserting  a  period  after 
"organization",  striking  out  the  text  foUow- 
lng and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Appropriations  are  authorized  and 
contributions  and  payments  may  be  made 
to  the  following  organizations  and  activities 
notwithstanding  that  such  contributions 
are  In  excess  of  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
annual  assessment  of  the  respective  orga- 
nization or  33^  per  centum  of  the  budget 
for  the  respective  activity:  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Joint  financing 
program  of  the  International  CivU  Aviation 
Organization,  and  contributions  for  Interna- 
tional peacekeeping  activities  conducted  by 
or  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
or  through  multUateral  agreements.". 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBtmON  TO  INTERPARLIAMKNTART 
UNION 

Sec.  204.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union",  approved  June  28,  1935  (22  U.S.C. 
276) .  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  $120,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$170,000";   and 

(2)  striking  out  "$75,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$125,000". 

DELEGATES  TO  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

Sxc.  205.  The  Act  Of  June  30,  1968  (Public 
Law  85-474;  72  Stat.  244)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:    "Not  less  than  two  Senators  so 


designated  shall  be  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.". 
TITLE  in— INFORMATION  AND  CULTURAL 

EXCHANGE 
Part  I — United  States  Information  Ackmct 

AxrrHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  for  fiscal  year  1976.  to  carry  out 
International  information  activities  and  pro- 
grams under  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  and  Reorganization  Plan  Number 
8  of  1953,  and  other  purposes  authorized  by 
law.  the  foUowlng  amounts: 

(1)  tor  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  and  "Sal- 
aries and  Expenses  (special  foreign  currency 
program)".  $157,692,000; 

(2)  for  "Special  International  Exhibitions", 
$6,187,000; 

(3)  for  "Acquisition  and  Construction  of 
Radio  Faculties".  $10,136,000;   and 

(4)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  bs 
necessary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, and  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law,  or  other  nondiscretlMiary  costs. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

VOICE  of  AMERICA  CHARTER 

SEC.  302.  TiUe  V  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"VOICE     OF     AMERICA     CHARTER 

"Sec.  503.  The  long-range  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  served  by  communicating 
directly  with  the  peoples  of  the  world  by 
radio.  To  be  effective,  the  Voice  of  America 
(the  Broadcasting  Service  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency)  must  win  the 
attention  and  respect  of  listeners.  These 
principles  wUl  govern  Voice  of  America 
(VOA)  broadcasts: 

"(1)  VOA  wiU  serve  as  a  consistently  reli- 
able and  authoritative  source  of  news.  VOA 
news  wUl  be  accurate,  objective,  and  compre- 
hensive. 

"(2)  VOA  wUl  represent  America,  not  any 
single  segment  of  American  society,  and  wUl 
therefore  present  a  balanced  and  comprehen- 
sive projection  of  significant  American 
thought  and  institutions. 

"(3)  VOA  WiU  present  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  clearly  and  effectively,  and  will 
also  present  responsible  discussion  and  opin- 
ion on  these  policies.". 

Part  2 — Educational  Exchange 
authorization 

Sec.  341.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  to  carry  out  the  authori- 
ties, functions,  duties,  and  responslbUltles 
in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  Including  trade  negotiations, 
and  other  purpoees  authorized  by  law.  the 
following  amounts: 

(1)  for  "Educational  Exchange".  $74.000.> 
000;  and 

(2)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  increases  In  salary,  pay.  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorised  by 
law,  or  other  nondiscretlonary  costs. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Part  3 — Radio  Free  Bumora  and  Radio 

LiBKRTT 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sxc.  371.  Secton  8(a)  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (23 
U.S.C.  2877(a) )  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$48,990,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  of  which  not  less  than  $75,000 
shall  be  avaUable  solely  to  initiate  broad- 
casts In  the  Estonian  language  and  not  leas 
than  $76,000  shaU  be  avaUable  solely  to  Inltl- 
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ftte  broadcasts  In  the  Latvian  language"  In 
the  flnt  sentence  and  Inserting  in  neu  there- 
of "•86,640,000  for  fiscal  year  1976";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "flscal  year  1976"  In 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "flscal  year  1976". 

TTTLB  IV— MISCELLAMKOUS 
Past  1 — Foekicn  Sekvice 

UlCITATXOIf  Olf  KTTlCBm  OV  SCHIDT7U  C-TTFK 
VOBXSGN  SnVICX  EKSERVX  AFPOmTlCKIfTS 

Sac.  401.  Section  632  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)   nnmedUtely  after  "Sk.  633."  Insert 

(3)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  by  reg- 
ulation establish  procedxires  to  Insiire  that — 

"(1)  all  persons  hired  as  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  are  selected  in  accordance 
with  generally  established  merlt-hlrlng  prin- 
ciples. Intended  to  assure  that  the  best  avail- 
able personnel  are  hired  as  such  officers; 

"(3)  all  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  are 
assigned  and  promoted  on  a  strictly  competi- 
tive basis  In  accordance  with  recognized 
merit  standards;  and 

"(3)  all  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  are 
selected  for  conversion  to  career  status  on 
the  basis  of  (A)  merit  standards  and  the 
needs  of  the  Service,  or  (B)  for  officers  hired 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section,  pol- 
icies announced  by  the  Department  of  State. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized 
to  employ  and  assign  persons  to  serve  as 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  in  policy 
supprat  or  confidential  employee  positions 
without  regard  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  any  provldon  of  law  relating  to  em- 
ployee daaslflcatlon.  except  that  on  and  after 
October  1,  1976.  not  more  than  fifty  persons 
may  serve  at  the  same  time  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  such  positions.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  transmit  as  part  of  the 
annual  budget  preaentation  materials  to  the 
Speaker  at  the  House  erf  Representatives  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatkms  of  the  Senate  a  report  concern- 
ing any  aaslgnmenu  under  the  auth(»1ty  of 
thlsaectlcHi.". 


■aavlCK    ASSICKICZMTS   TO    PUBUC 
OBCAmZATIONS 

Sac.  403.  (a)  Section  676  erf  part  n  of  title 
V  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  aa  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUoiws: 

"(a)(1)  Each  Fc»«ign  Service  officer  shaU 
before  his  fifteenth  rear  of  service  as  an  offi- 
cer, be  aaslgned  In  the  United  states,  or  any 
territory  or  pnwesslon  thereof,  for  significant 
duty  with  a  State  or  local  government,  pub- 
lic adiool.  community  college  or  other  pub- 
lic organization  deat^iated  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  duty  may  Include  assignment  to  a 
Member  or  olBoe  of  the  Congress,  except  that 
<rf  the  total  number  of  officers  assigned  xm- 
der  this  section  at  any  one  time,  not  more 
MMun  30  per  oentum  may  be  assigned  to  Con- 
greas,  and  no  officer  aaslgned  to  Congress 
may  serve  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Com- 
ToiXXm  OB  For^gn  ReUtlons  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Oommlttee  on  IntemaUonal  Relations  ol 
the  Houae  of  RepreaenUtlvee. 

"(3)  To  the  extent  practical,  assignments 
shaU  be  for  at  least  twelve  consecutive 
months  and  may  be  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
Any  such  reimbursements  shall  be  credited 
to  and  used  by  the  appropriations  made 
available  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
officers  and  employees.". 

(3)  Strike  out  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences oC  subsection  (b) . 

(8)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  subsections: 

(e)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tbU  section,  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  transmit  a  report  to  the  Speaker 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
describing  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section;  and  he 
shall  transmit  such  reports  annually  there- 
after. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  a  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
has  completed  his  tenth  year  of  service  as 
such  an  officer  on  or  after  October  1,  1976. 
The  Secretary  may  exempt  any  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  from  the  provisions  of  this  section 
If  he  determines  such  exemption  to  be  In 
the  national  interest;  however,  he  shall  in- 
clude a  full  explanation  of  any  such  deter- 
mination in  the  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress required  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section.". 

TXCHlnCAI.   AMEKDMENTS   XXLATING   TO 
PESSONNXL    AOmmSTRATION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  621  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "A  Foreign  Service  officer 
who  has  executed  the  affidavits  described  in 
sections  3332  and  3333  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  again  be  required  to 
execute  such  affidavits  upon  successive  pro- 
motions to  higher  classes  without  a  break  in 
service.". 

(b)  Section  625  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Any  Foreign  Service  officer 
or  any  reserve  officer  whose  services  meet  the 
standards  required  for  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  Service  and  who  has  been 
in  a  given  class  for  a  contlnuo\is  period  of 
nine  months  or  more,  shall,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  that  begins  on  or  after 
July  1  each  year,  receive  an  Increase  in  salary 
to  the  next  higher  rate  for  the  class  In  which 
he  Is  serving.  Credit  may  be  granted  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  toward  such  nine-month 
period  for  prior  Federal  or  District  of  Colum- 
bia civilian  government  service  performed 
subsequent  to  the  officer's  last  receipt  of  an 
equivalent  Increase  In  pay  and  subsequent 
to  any  break  In  service  in  excess  of  three  cal- 
endar days.  Without  regard  to  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  grant  to  any  such  officer  additional  in- 
creases In  salary,  within  the  salary  range 
established  for  the  class  In  which  he  serves, 
based  upon  especially  meritorious  service.". 

GRIEVANCE     PBOCEDUaE 

Sac.  404.  (a)  TlUe  VI  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  (22  UJ3.C.  981)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part:    ^ 

"pAET    J — FoBEicN    Service    Orievances 
"STATXMEi<rr  or  ptrRPosE 

"Sec.  691.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service 
and  their  survivors  a  grievance  procedure  to 
Insure  the  fullest  measure  of  due  process, 
and  to  provide  for  the  Just  consideration  and 
resolution  of  grievances  of  such  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  survivors. 

"RBGXTLATIOIfS    OF   THE    SECRETART 

"Sac.  692.  The  Secretary  shaU.  consistent 
with  the  purposes  sUted  in  section  691  of 
this  Act,  Implement  this  part  by  promulgat- 
ing regulations,  and  revising  those  regula- 
tions when  necessary,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration and  resolution  of  grievances  by  a 
board.  No  such  regulation  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  shall  in  any  manner  alter  or 
amend  the  provisions  of  due  process  estab- 
lished by  this  section  for  grlevants.  The  regu- 
lations shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  following: 

"(1)  Informal  procedures  for  the  resolu- 
ton  of  grievances  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  shall  be  established  by 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  and  the  or- 
ganization accorded  recognition  as  the  ex- 
otualve  repreeentatlve  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service.  If  a  grievance  Is  not 
resolved  under  such  procedures  within  sixty 


days,  or  if  no  such  procedures  have  been 
established,  a  grievant  shall  be  entitled  to  file 
a  grievance  with  the  board  for  Its  considera- 
tion and  resolution.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
regulations — 

"(A)  'grievant'  shall  mean  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Service,  or  any  such  officer  or 
employee  separated  from  the  Service,  who  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  case 
of  death  of  the  officer  or  employee,  a  sur- 
viving spouse  or  dependent  family  member 
of  the  officer  or  employee; 

"(B)  'grievance'  shall  mean  a  complaint 
against  any  claim  of  injustice  or  unfair  treat- 
ment of  such  officer  or  employee  arising  from 
his  employment  or  career  status,  or  from  any 
actions,  documents,  or  records,  which  could 
result  in  career  Impairment  or  damage,  mone- 
tary loss  to  the  officer  or  employee,  or  dep- 
rivation of  basic  due  process,  and  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  actions  in  the 
nature  of  reprisals  and  discrimination, 
actions  related  to  promotion  or  selection  out, 
the  contents  of  any  efficiency  report,  related 
records,  or  security  records,  and  actions  in 
the  nature  of  adverse  personnel  actions,  in- 
cluding separation  for  cause,  denial  of  a 
salary  increase  within  a  class,  written  repri- 
mand placed  In  a  personnel  file,  or  denial  of 
allowances;  and 

"(C)  'foreign  affairs  agency',  'agency',  and 
'agencies'  shall  mean  the  Department  of 
State,  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

"(2)  (A)  The  board  considering  and  resolv- 
ing grievances  shall  be  composed  of  inde- 
pendent, distinguished  citizens  of  the  United 
States  well  known  for  their  Integrity,  who 
are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Service,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  or  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency.  The  board  shall  consist  of 
a  panel  of  three  membws,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  one  of  whom 
shail  be  appointed  by  the  organization  ac- 
corded recognition  as  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Service,  and  one  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  other   two  members   from   a   roster  of 
twelve  Independent,  dlstlngtiished  citizens  of 
the  United  States  well  known  for  their  in- 
tegrity who  are  not  crfBcers  or  employees  of 
the  EJepartment,  the  Service,  or  either  such 
agency,  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  such 
organization.    Such    roster   shall    be    main- 
tained and  kept  current  at  all  times.  If  no 
organization  Is  accorded  such  recognition  at 
any  time  during  which  there  Is  a  position  on 
the  board  to  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
such  organization  or  when  there  is  no  such 
roster  since  no  such  organization  has  been  so 
recognized,   the    Secretary   shall   make   any 
such  appointment  in  agreement  with  orga- 
nizations representing  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Service.  If  members  of  the  board  (In- 
cluding  members   of   additional    panels,    if 
any)    find  that  additional  panels  of  three 
members  are  necessary  to  consider  and  re- 
solve expeditiously  grievances  filed  with  the 
board,  the  board  shall  determine  the  number 
of  such  additional  panels  necessary,  and  ap- 
pointments to  each  such  panel  shall  be  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  panel. 
Members  shall  (l)  serve  for  two-year  terms, 
and  (11)  receive  compensation,  for  each  day 
they  are  performing  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  board  (Including  traveltime),  at  the 
daUy  rate  paid  an  individual  at  OS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  6332  of  title 
6.  United  States  Code.  Whenever  there  are 
two  or  more  panels,  grievances  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  panels  on  a  rotating  basis.  Ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  duties,  powers,  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  paragraph  (2),  each 
panel  is  authorized  to  exercise  all  duties, 
powers,  and  responslbUltles  of  the  board.  The 
members  of  the  board  shall  elect,  by  a  major- 
ity of  those  members  present  and  voting,  a 
chairman  from  among  the  members  for  a 
term  of  two  years. 
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"(B)  In  accordance  with  this  part,  the 
board  may  adopt  regulations  governing  the 
organization  of  the  bocuid  and  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  govern  Its  pro- 
ceedings. The  Board  may  obtain  such  facil- 
ities and  supplies  through  the  general  admin- 
istrative services  of  the  agencies,  and  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  the  board  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions.  The  offi- 
cers and  employees  so  appointed  shall  be  re- 
E->onslble  solely  to  the  board.  All  expenses  of 
the  board  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  agencies  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  by  the  board.  The  records 
of  the  board  shall  be  maintained  by  the 
board  and  shall  be  separate  from  all  other 
records  of  the  agencies. 

"(3)  A  grievance  under  such  regulations  Is 
forever  barred,  and  the  board  shall  not  con- 
sider or  resolve  the  grievance,  unless  the 
grievance  Is  filed  within  a  period  of  three 
years  after  the  occurrence  or  occurrences  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  grievance,  except  that  If  the 
grievance  arose  prior  to  the  date  the  regu- 
lations are  first  promulgated  or  placed  into 
effect,  the  grievance  shall  be  so  barred,  and 
not  so  considered  and  resolved,  unless  It  Is 
filed  within  a  period  of  five  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  part.  There  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  computation  of  any  such 
period  any  time  during  which  the  grievant 
was  unaware  of  the  grounds  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  grievance  and  could  not  have  dis- 
covered such  grounds  if  it  had  exercised,  as 
determined  by  the  board,  reasonable  dili- 
gence. 

"(4)  The  board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  In 
any  case  filed  with  it.  A  hearing  shall  be 
open  iinless  the  board  for  good  cause  de- 
termines otherwise.  The  grievant  and,  as  the 
grievant  may  determine,  his  representative 
or  representatives  are  entitled  to  be  present 
at  the  hearing.  Testimony  at  a  hearing  shall 
be  given  by  oath  or  affirmation,  which  any 
board  member  shall  have  authority  to  ad- 
minister (and  this  paragraph  so  authorizes) . 
Each  party  (A)  shall  be  entitled  to  examine 
and  cross-examine  witnesses  at  the  hearing 
or  by  deposition,  and  (B)  shall  be  entitled 
to  serve  Interrogatories  upon  another  party 
and  have  such  interrogatories  answered  by 
the  other  party  unless  the  board  finds  such 
interrogatory  irrelevant  or  immaterial.  Upon 
request  of  the  bocu-d  or  grievant,  the  agencies 
shall  promptly  make  available  at  the  hearing 
or  by  deposition  any  witness  under  the  con- 
trol, supervision,  or  responsibility  of  the 
agencies,  except  that  if  the  board  determines 
that  the  presence  of  such  witness  at  the  hear- 
ing would  be  of  material  Importance,  then  the 
witness  shall  be  made  available  at  the  hear- 
ing. If  the  witness  is  not  made  available  in 
person  or  by  deposition  within  a  reasonable 
time  as  determined  by  the  board,  the  facts 
at  Issue  shall  be  construed  in  favor  of  the 
grievant.  Depositions  of  witnesses  (which 
are  hereby  authorized,  and  may  be  taken  be- 
fore any  official  of  the  United  States  author- 
ized to  administer  an  oath  or  affirmation,  or, 
in  the  case  of  witnesses  overseas,  by  deposi- 
tion on  notice  before  an  American  consular 
officer)  and  hearings  shall  be  recorded  and 
transcribed  verbatim. 

"(5)  Any  grievant  filing  a  grievance,  and 
any  witness  or  other  person  involved  In  a 
proceeding  before  the  board,  shall  be  free 
from  any  restraint,  Interference,  coercion, 
discrimination,  or  reprisal.  The  grievant  has 
the  right  to  a  representative  of  his  own  choos- 
ing at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The 
grievant  and  his  representatives  who  are 
under  the  control,  supervision,  or  respon- 
sibUlty  of  the  agencies  shall  be  granted  rea- 
sonable periods  of  administrative  leave  to 
prepare,  to  be  present,  and  to  present  the 
grievance  of  such  grievant.  Any  witness  un- 
der the  control,  supervision,  or  responsibility 
of  the  agencies  shall  be  granted  reasonable 
periods  of  administrative  leave  to  appear 
and  testify  at  any  such  proceeding. 


"(6)  In  considering  the  validity  of  a  griev- 
ance, the  board  shall  have  access  to  any 
document  or  information  considered  by  the 
board  to  be  relevant,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  personnel  and,  under  appro- 
priate security  measures,  security  records  of 
such  officer  or  employee,  and  of  any  rating 
or  reviewing  officer  (if  the  subject  matter  of 
the  grievance  ^^lates  to  that  rating  or  re- 
viewing officer  )7^Any  such  document  or  In- 
forqoatlon  requested  shall  be  provided 
prdtaaptly  by  the  agencies.  A  rating  officer 
or  reviewing  officer  shall  be  Informed  by  the 
board  If  any  report  for  which  he  Is  respon- 
sible Is  being  examined. 

"(7)  The  agencies  shall  promptly  fur- 
nish the  grievant  any  such  document  or  In- 
formation (other  than  any  security  record 
or  the  personnel  or  security  records  of  any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Oovemment) 
which  the  grievant  requests  to  substantiate 
his  grievance  and  which  the  board  deter- 
mines is  relevant  and  material  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

"(8)  The  agencies  shall  expedite  any  secu- 
rity clearance  whenever  necessary  to  insure 
a  fair  and  prompt  investigation  and  hearing. 

"(9)  The  board  may  consider  any  relevant 
evidence  or  information  coming  to  its  atten- 
tion and  which  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
records  of  the  proceeding. 

"(10)  If  the  board  determines  that  (A)  a 
foreign  affairs  agency  Is  considering  any 
action  (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  sepa- 
ration or  termination)  which  Is  related  to, 
or  may  affect,  a  grievance  pending  before 
the  board,  and  (B)  the  action  should  be 
suspended,  the  agency  shall  svispend  such 
action  until  the  board  has  ruled  upon  such 
grievance. 

"(1)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  any  hearing,  the  board  shall  make 
written  findings  and  Issue  a  statement  of 
reasons  for  its  decision.  If  the  board  resolves 
that  the  grievance  is  meritorious — 

"(A)  and  determines  that  relief  should  be 
provided  that  does  not  directly  relate  to  the 
promotion,  assignment,  or  selection  out  of 
such  officer  or  employee,  it  shall  direct  the 
Secretary  to  grant  such  relief  as  the  board 
deems  proper  imder  the  circumstances,  and 
the  resolution  and  relief  granted  by  the 
board  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all 
parties;  or 

"(B)  and  determines  that  relief  should  be 
granted  that  directly  relates  to  any  such 
promotion,  assignment,  or  selection  out,  it 
shall  certify  such  resolution  to  the  Secre- 
tary, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  relief  as  it  deems  appropriate  and  the 
entire  record  of  the  board's  proceedings,  in- 
cluding the  transcript  of  the  hearing,  If 
any.  The  board's  recommendations  are  final 
and  binding  on  all  parties,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  reject  any  such  recommen- 
dation only  if  he  determines  that  the  for- 
eign policy  or  security  of  the  United  States 
will  be  adversely  affected.  Any  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  fully  documented  with  the 
reasons  therefor  and  shall  be  signed  per- 
sonally by  the  Secretary,  with  a  copy  thereof 
furnished  the  grievant.  After  completing  his 
review  of  the  resolution,  recommendation, 
and  record  of  proceedings  of  the  board,  the 
Secretary  shall  return  the  entire  record  of 
the  case  to  the  board  for  Its  retention.  No 
officer  or  employee  of  an  agency  participat- 
ing In  a  proceeding  on  behalf  of  an  agency 
shall.  In  any  manner,  prepare,  assist  In  pre- 
paring, advise.  Inform,  or  otherwise  partici- 
pate In.  any  review  or  determination  of  the 
SecreUry  with  respect  to  that  proceeding. 

"(12)  The  board  shall  have  authority  to 
insure  that  no  copy  of  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination to  reject  a  board's  recommenda- 
tion, no  notation  of  the  failure  of  the  board 
to  find  for  the  grievant,  and  no  notation 
that  a  proceeding  Is  pending  or  has  been  held, 
shall  be  entered  in  the  personnel  records  of 
such  officer  or  employee  to  whom  the  griev- 
ance relates  or  anywhere  else  In  the  records 


of  the  agencies,  other  than  in  the  records 
of  the  board. 

"(13)  A  grievant  whose  grievance  Is  found 
not  to  be  meritorious  by  the  board  may  ob- 
tain reconsideration  by  the  board  only  upon 
presenting  newly  discovered  relevant  evi- 
dence not  previously  considered  by  the  board 
and  then  only  upon  approval  of  the  board. 

"(14)  The  board  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Secretary,  with  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action,  of  any  contra- 
vention by  any  person  of  any  of  the  rights, 
remedies,  or  procedures  contained  in  this 
part  or  in  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  part. 

"RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  REMEDIES 

"Sec.  693.  If  a  grievant  files  a  grievance 
under  this  part,  and  If,  prior  to  filing  such 
grievance,  he  has  not  formally  requested  that 
the  matter  or  matters  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  grievance  be  considered  and  resolved, 
and  relief  provided,  under  a  provision  of  law. 
regulation,  or  order,  other  than  under  this 
part,  then  such  matter  or  matters  may  only 
be  considered  and  resolved,  and  relief  pro- 
vided, under  this  part.  A  grievant  may  not 
file  a  grievance  vmder  this  part  If  he  has 
formtaiy  requested,  prior  to  filing  a  griev- 
ance, that  that  matter  or  matters  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  grievance  be  considered  and 
resolved,  and  relief  provided,  under  a  pro- 
vision of  law,  regulation,  or  order,  other  than 
under  this  part,  and  the  matter  has  been 
carried  to  final  adjudication  thereunder  on 
its  merits. 

"JTJDICIAI.  REVIEW 

"Sec.  604.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  692  of  this  Act, 
revisions  of  such  regulations,  and  actions 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  board  pursuant  to 
such  section,  may  be  Judicially  reviewed  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  promulgate 
and  place  into  effect  the  regulations  pro- 
vided by  section  692  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section),  and  establish  the  boturd  and 
appoint  the  member  of  the  board  which  he 
is  authorized  to  e^polnt  under,  as  provided  by 
such  section  692.  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PREDEPARTDRE  LODGING  ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  405.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6924  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (A)  thereof  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(A)  a  foreign  area  (Including  costs  In- 
cvirred  In  the  United  States  prior  to  de- 
parture for  a  post  of  assignment  In  a  for- 
eign area) ;  or". 

AUTHORITT  OF  CERTAIN  OITICERS  AND  EMPLOTEES 
TO  CARET  riREARMS 

Sec.  406.  The  Act  of  June  28,  1966  (32  U.S.C. 
2666) .  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  prescribe,  security  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service 
who  have  been  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  who  have  qualified  for  the  use 
of  firearms,  are  authorized  to  carry  firearms 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  heads  of  foreign 
states,  official  represenUtlves  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  other  distinguished  visitors  to 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  official  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
members  of  the  immediate  families  of  any 
such  persons,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  Secretary  shall  Uansmlt  such 
regtUatlons  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  not  more  than 
twenty  days  before  the  date  on  which  such 
regulations  take  effect.". 

PLAN     FOR     IMPROVING     THE     FOREIGN     SERVIO 

Sec.  407.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the    proliferation    of    personnel    categories 
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within  the  State  Department  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency — the  several  cate- 
gories being  characterized  by  various  stand- 
ards for  hiring,  tenure,  and  pay — has  resulted 
In  a  personnel  system  susceptible  to  Inef- 
ficiency, Inequity,  and  abuse.  Therefore,  with- 
in one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
abaU  transmit  to  Congress  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  improvement  and  slmpliflcatlon 
of  this  system,  such  plan  to  Include  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  personnel  categories, 
and  proposed  legislation  If  necessary. 

Past  2 — Otaraun^ 
Taairam  op  affkopkiation  adthorizatiom 
Sxc.  461.  In  addition  to  the  amount  author- 
ized under  section  101(a),  301(a),  301(a). 
341(a),  or  4&3(b)  of  this  Act,  any  unappro- 
priated portion  of  the  amount  authorized 
under  any  such  section  is  authorized  for  ap- 
propriation under  any  other  such  section, 
provided  the  amount  authorized  under  such 
aectlon  is  not  Increased  by  more  than  10  per 
centum. 

nrmUTATIDHAL  BOmfOABT  AMD  WATKt  COIOCIS- 

noiT.  umrxD  btatxs  anb  ickxico 
Sac.  462.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Jime  4, 
1930  (41  Stat.  1463),  U  amended  by  (a) 
Btrlktng  out  "$3,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$4,500,000";  and  (b)  striking  out 
"exceed  $4,000,000",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "exceed  $6,500,000". 

MICKATION     AND     HEFUGEE*  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  453.  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Refugee 
and  Migration  Assistance  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines It  to  be  Important  to  the  national  in- 
terest he  is  authorized  to  furnish  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
assistance  under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  unexpected  urgent  refugee  and  mi- 
gration needs. 

"(e)  There  Is  established  a  United  States 
Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance 
Fund  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  from  time  to  time  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fimd  to 
carry  out  the  piuposes  of  this  section,  except 
that  no  amoiint  of  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated which,  when  added  to  amo\ints  pre- 
viously appropriated  but  not  yet  obligated, 
would  cause  such  amounts  to  exceed  $25,- 
000,000.  Amounts  appropriated  hereunder 
■hall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  President  requests  ap- 
propriations pursuant  to  this  authorization 
h*  tball  JusUfy  such  requests  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  ^>eaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlvea,  aa  well  as  the  Committees  on 
ApproprUtions.". 

(b)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  State  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  to  carry  out  the  authorities,  func- 
tions, duties,  and  responsibilities  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  Including  trade  negotiations,  and 
other  purpoeea  authorized  by  law,  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 

(A)  for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance." $10,100,000:  and 

(B)  such  additional  amotints  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law,  or  other  nondlscretionary  costs. 

(3)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(c)  In  addllton  to  amounts  otherwise 
available,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  fiscal 
year  1976  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  101(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  of  1972 
(relating  to  Russian  refugee  assistance)  and 
to  fumlsb  similar  assistanoe  to  refugees  from 
Communist  countries  in  Eastern  Europe.  Not 
to  eioeed  20  per  centiim  of  the  amotmt  ap- 


propriated under  this  subsection  may  be 
used  to  resettle  refugees  in  any  country 
other  than  Israel.  Appropriations  made  under 
this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

UNIfEO  NATIONS  COOPERATION  REGARDING  MEM- 
BERS or  UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES  MISS- 
ING IN  ACTION  IN   SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

SEC.  454.  (a)  The  President  shall  direct  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  Insist  that  the  United  Nations  talce 
all  necessary  and  apprc^riate  steps  to  obtain 
an  accounting  of  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  United  States  civil- 
ians missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  ^>eaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Sena.ta  a  report  on  actions  taken  by 
the  United  Nations  to  obtain  such  an 
accounting. 

CONTROL    OF    MTLITAXT    FORCES    IN    THE    INDIAN 
OCEAN 

Sec.  455.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  undertake  to  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
tended to  achieve  an  agreement  limiting  the 
deployment  of  naval,  air,  and  land  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  littoral  countries.  Such 
negotiations  should  be  convened  as  soon  as 
possible  and  should  consider,  among  other 
things,  limitations  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  establishment  or  use  of  facilities 
for  naval,  air,  or  land  forces  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  littoral  countries; 

(2)  the  number  of  naval  vessels  which 
may  be  deployed  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  the 
number  of  "shipdays"  allowed  therein;  and 

(3)  the  type  and  number  of  military  forces 
and  facilities  allowed  therein. 

(b)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1976,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  steps  he  has  taken  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  Not  later  than  November  1,  1975,  the 
President  shall  transmit  a  detailed  report  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to — 

(1)  the  history  of  all  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agreements,  commitments,  and  fi- 
nancial arrangements  regarding  persons  who 
inhabited,  or  were  native  to,  the  island  of 
Diego  Qarcia  prior  to  1972: 

(2)  the  history  of  any  other  United  States 
requests,  understandings,  and  relevant  com- 
munications with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  Mauritius,  or  the  in- 
habitants of  Diego  Garcia  themselves  con- 
cerning theee  persons;  and 

(3)  the  current  status  of  any  United 
States  Government  obligations  to,  proposed 
efforts  to  assist,  or  estimated  cost  of  assist- 
ance for.  these  persons. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  explain 
this  procedure. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
telman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House,  earlier  this 
session,  approved  three  seperate  bills  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  for  Department  of  State,  for- 
eign buildings  program,  and  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

In  addition,  the  House  approved  the 


bill  H.R.  4510,  relating  to  an  exchange 
of  property  in  Eg3^t,  which  Involved 
fiscal  year  1975  funds. 

The  Senate,  Instead  of  taking  up  the 
House-approved  bills,  decided  to  pass  its 
own  omnibus  bill  containing  comparable 
authorizations — but  also  adding  funds 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  for 
which  Agency  the  House  has  not  au- 
thorized funds  to  date. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  get 
all  of  these  bills  into  conference  is  for 
the  House  to  take  up  the  Senate  bill, 
strike  out  all  of  its  language,  and  substi- 
tute the  texts  of  the  House-approved 
bills. 

This  is  what  my  motion  is  intended  to 
accomplish. 

We  are  not  including  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  in  the  House  amendment 
because  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  has  not  completed  action  on 
that  authorization — and  we  will  bring  it 
up  before  the  House  separately  at  a  later 
date. 

So  all  we  are  attempting  to  do  right 
now  is  to  get  the  House-approved  bills  in 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  omnibus 
bill. 

The  appropriations  for  these  agencies, 
by  the  way,  have  already  been  approved 
by  the  two  Houses  and  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MX.  HATS  OP  OHIO 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  moves  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  blU 
(S.  1617)  and  to  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  as  one 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  the 
provisions  contained  In  the  bills  HJt.  4510, 
HJt.  5810,  HJl.  7500,  and  HJt.  7567  as  passed 
by  the  House,  as  foUows: 
"niat  thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Tear 
1976". 

TITLE   I — STATE   DEPARTMENT 

AXTTHORIZATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION    OP    AFPBOPKIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  to  carry  out  the  authorities, 
functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  In  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  Including  trade  negotiations,  and 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law,  the  foUow- 
Ing  amoxints: 

(1)  For  the  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs".  $444,204,000. 

(2)  For  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences",  $270,118,000. 

(3)  For  "International  Commissions", 
$19,993,000. 

(4)  For  "Educational  Exchange",  $89,000,- 
000. 

(6)  For  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance", $10,000,000. 

(6)  For  Increases  In  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, and  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law,  and  for  other  nondlscretionary 
costs,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  until 
exiMnded. 

TRANSFER   AUTHORITT 

Sec.  102.  Fimds  authorized  to  he  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1976  by  any  paragraph 
of  section  101(a)  (other  than  paragraph 
(6) )  may  be  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year 
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for  a  purpose  for  which  appropriations  are 
authorized  by  any  other  paragraph  of  such 
section  (other  than  paragraph  (6)),  except 
that  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  a 
purpose  described  in  any  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (other  than  paragraph  (6)) 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  authorized  for 
such  purpose  by  section  101  (a)  by  more  than 
10  per  centum. 

RESIDENCE  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
AMERICAN  STATES 

Sec  103.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State",  approved  August  1,  1956,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  au- 
thorized to  use  appropriated  funds  to  defray 
unusual  expenses  incident  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  living*  Quarters  of 
the  United  States  Representative  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  expenses  are  similar  to  the 
unusual  expenses  incident  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  official  residences  in 
foreign  countries  which  may  be  defrayed 
under  section  5913(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Codes.". 

EXCEPTION  TO  LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS  TO 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGA- 
NIZATION 

Sec  104.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  proviso 
in  the  seventh  paragraph  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  of  October  25,  1972  (88  Stat.  1110), 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $366,- 
675  for  the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  calendar  year  1974  budget  of  the 
International  CivU  Aviation  Organization. 

(b)  The  proviso  in  the  seventh  paragraph 
of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October  25,  1972  (86 
Stat.  1110),  the  sixth  and  seventh  para- 
graphs of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  July  10,  1952 
(66  Stat.  550-551),  and  section  602  of  the 
Act  of  October  22.  1951  (65  Stat.  599),  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  contributions  and 
other  payments  (including  commitments 
and  appropriations  therefor)  for  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  activities  conducted  by 
or  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations, 
any  affiliated  agency,  or  any  other  Interna- 
tlonsa  organization. 

INTERNATIONAL     BOUNDARY     AND     WATER     COM- 
MISSION,   UNITED    STATES    AND    MEXICO 

Sec  105.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  4, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1463) ,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$3,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  therefof  "$4,500,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$4,000,000",  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$6;500,000". 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

Sec  106.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union",  approved  June  28,  1935  (22 
U.S.C.  276),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"That  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year — 

"(1)  for  the  annual  contribution  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  maintenance  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
for  the  promotion  of  International  arbitra- 
tion, an  amount  equal  to  13.61  per  centum 
of  the  budget  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  for  the  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  contribution  Is  to  be  made  if  the 
American  group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  has  approved  such  budget;  and 

(3)  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  American  group  for  such  fiscal  year. 
$45,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary.- 

Funds  made  available  under  paragraph  (3) 
shall  be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  president  and  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  group.". 

(b)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  add- 


ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec  3.  After  Jabuary  1,  1976,  there  shall 
be  not  to  exceed  nine  delegates  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  each  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  such 
delegates  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Not  more  than 
five  delegates  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  any  such  Conference  may  be  of  the 
same  political  party.". 

ASSIGNMENT    OF    FOREIGN    SERVICE    OFFICERS    TO 
PtnUC  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  107.  (a)  Section  676  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (33  U.S.C.  966)  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  A  substantial  number  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  shaU,  before  their  fifteenth 
year  of  service  as  such  officers,  be  assigned 
In  the  United  States  during  each  fiscal  year 
for  significant  duty  with  the  Congress,  State 
or  local  governments,  public  schools,  com- 
munity colleges,  or  other  public  organiza- 
tions designated  by  the  Secretary.  To  the  ex- 
tent practical  such  assignments  shall  be  for 
at  least  twelve  consecutive  months  and  may 
be  on  a  reimbursable  basis.". 

(3)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of 
subsection  (b)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  9(b)  of  the  State  Department/ 
United  States  Information  Agency  Authori- 
zation Act,  fiscal  year  1976  (23  U.S.C.  966 
note) ,  is  repealed. 

DEATH  GRATUITIES  FOR  CONSULAR  AGENTS  AND 
UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVES  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Sxc  108.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  14 
(d)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  basic  authority  for  the  Department 
of  State",  approved  Axigust  1, 1956,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(1)  the  term  "Federal  Service  employee' 
means  any  national  of  the  United  States  who 
is  a  chief  of  mission,  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer, a  Foreign  Service  information  officer,  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  of  limited  or 
unlimited  tenure,  a  Foreign  Service  staff  offi- 
cer or  employee,  a  consular  agent,  or  a 
United  States  representative  to  an  Interna- 
tional organization  or  commission;". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  Bhall  apply  with  respect  to  deaths  occur- 
ring on  or  after  January  1,   1973. 

WITHIN-CLASS  SALARY  INCREASES  OP  FOREIGN 
SERVICE     OFFICERS     AND     RESERVE     OFFICERS 

Sec.  109.  Section  625  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  (22  VB.C.  996)  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  625.  (a)  Any  Foreign  Service  officer 
or  any  Reserve  officer,  whose  services  meet 
the  standards  required  for  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  Service  and  who 
shall  have  been  in  a  given  class  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  nine  months  or  mcxv,  shall, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  that 
begins  on  or  after  July  1  each  year,  receive 
an  Increase  in  salary  to  the  next  higher  rate 
for  the  class  in  which  such  officer  is  serving. 
Credit  toward  such  nine-month  period  may 
be  granted  to  an  officer  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe for  any  clvUian  service  of  such  officer 
with  the  Government  or  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  was 
performed  subsequent  to  any  break  in  serv- 
ice In  excess  of  three  calendar  days  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  officer's  last  equivalent  In- 
crease In  pay.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'equivalent  Increase  In  pay'  means — 

"(1)  any  Increase  in  basic  salary  resulting 
from — 

"  ( A )  a  grade  or  class  promotion, 

"(B)  a  regularly  scheduled  wlthln-grade 
or  within -class  step  Increase,  or 

"(C)  a  salary  adjustment  or  combination 
of  luljustments — 


"(i)  made  since  the  last  equivalent  In- 
crease In  pay, 

"(11)  resulting  from  conversion  from  one 
pay  system  to  another,  and 

"(ill)  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount 
of  the  within-class  increase  for  the  class  to 
which  the  officer  was  appointed^  or 

"(2)  such  other  increases  in  salary  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  designate; 
but  does  not  include  any  general  increase  in 
salary  granted  by  law  or  any  wlthln-grade  or 
within-class  Increase  in  salary  awarded  for 
meritorious  performance. 

"(b)  Without  regard  to  auy  other  law, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  grant  to  any 
Foreign  Service  officer  or  any  Reserve  officer 
additional  Increases  In  salary,  within  the 
salary  range  established  for  the  class  in 
which  such  officer  is  serving,  based  upon 
especially  meritorious  service.". 

ELIMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  AFPmAVIT  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  WHO 
ARE  PROMOTED 

Sec  110.  Section  621  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  (22  VS.C.  991)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  sentence:  "The  affidavit  requirements  of 
sections  3332  and  3333(a)  of  tiUe  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  shaU  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  Foreign  Service  officer  who  has 
complied  with  such  requirements  and  who  Is 
subsequently  promoted  by  appointment  to  a 
higher  class  without  a  break  in  service.". 

PBOHISrnON  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  A  NEW 
PASSPORT  SYSTEM 

Sec.  111.  No  part  of  any  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  title  may  be  used 
for  the  development  or  implementation  of 
the  Travel  Document  and  Issuance  System 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  United 
States  Passport  Office  (and  which  involves  a 
restructuring  of  the  passport  issuance  func- 
tion and  the  issuance  of  machine  readable 
passport  books),  or  of  any  other  new  pass- 
port system. 

INCREASE  IN  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  NEEDS 

SEC  112.  Section  2(c)  of  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  (23  UJB.C. 
2601(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,000,000"  and  In^rtlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000,000". 

REFUGEE.  ASSISTANCS 

Sec  113.  In  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise authorized,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  101(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
of  1973  (relating  to  Russian  refugee  assist- 
ance) and  to  furnish  similar  assistance  with 
respect  to  refugees  from  Communist  coun- 
tries in  eastern  Europe.  Not  to  exceed  30  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
this  section  may  be  used  to  resettle  refugees 
in  any  country  other  than  Israel.  Appropria- 
tions made  under  this  section  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

UNITED  STATES  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS     UNIVERSITY     ENDOWMENT     FUND 

Sec  114.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, upon  request  of  the  President,  to 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1977,  $30,000,000 
to  be  used  for  a  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  University  En- 
dowment Fund,  such  contribution  to  be 
made  on  such  terms  as  the  President  finds 
will  promote  the  purposes  of  the  University 
as  stated  in  University  Charter  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  December  1973;  except  that  the  contri- 
bution of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  University  Endowment  Fund  may 
not  exceed  35  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
actually  contributed  to  such  fund  by  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended. 
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TTTLK     n— ABM8     CONTROL     AMD     DIS- 
ABMAMKNT  AMENDMENTS 

PTTmPOSKS   OP  ACT 

Sbc.  301.  Section  2  of  the  Anns  Control  and 
DlMtrmament  Act  (23  U.S.C.  3661)  la  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "It  must  be  able"  In  tbe 
second  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "It  shall  have  the 
authority,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent azid  the  Secretary  of  State,". 

NATIOM AL    BXCUaiTT    COT7NCIL 

Sec.  303.  Section  23  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (32  U.S.C.  3663)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  the  National  Secu- 
rity CouncQ,"  Immediately  after  "Secretary 
of  State"  In  the  first  sentence. 

ASMS   COimOL   AMD   DXSABMAMKNT    IMPACT 
BTATUCENT 

Sec.  203.  Title  HI  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  3571-3676)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"AKMS    CONTBOL    niFACT    INFOKMATION    AND 
AMALTSB 

"8«c.  36.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Direc- 
tor In  the  performance  of  his  duties  with  re- 
spect to  arms  control  and  disarmament  p>ol- 
Icy  and  negotiations,  any  Oovemment  agency 
preparing  any  legislative  or  budgetary  pro- 
p>osal  for — 

"(1)  any  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  engineering,  construction,  de- 
ployment, or  modernization  with  respect  to 
armaments,  ammunition,  implements  of  war, 
or  military  facilities,  having — 

"(A)  an  estimated  total  program  cost  In 
ezceas  of  $350,000,000,  or 

"(B)  an  estimated  annual  program  cost 
In  ezceas  of  $60,000,000,  or 

"(3)  any  other  program  involving  weap- 
ons systems  or  technology  which  such  Gov- 
emmept  agency  or  the  Director  believes  may 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  or  negotiations, 
shall,  on  a  continuing  basis,  provide  the 
Director  with  full  and  timely  access  to  de- 
tailed information,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  established  pursuant  to  section 
35  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  the  nature. 
scope,  and  purpose  of  such  proposal. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Director,  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, shall  assess  and  analyze  each  pro- 
gram described  in  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  its  impact  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament  policy  and  negotiations  and 
shall  advise  and  make  recommendations,  on 
the  basis  of  such  assessment  and  analysis,  to 
the  National  Security  Council,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Govern- 
ment agency  proposing  such  program. 

"(2)  Any  request  to  the  Congress  for  au- 
thorization or  appropriations  for — 

"(A)  any  program  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1).  or 

"(B)  any  program  described  in  subsection 
(a)  (3)  and  found  by  the  National  Security 
Council,  on  the  basis  of  the  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations received  from  the  Director,  to 
have  a  significant  impact  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  or  negotiations, 
shall  include  a  complete  statement  analyzing 
the  Impact  of  such  program  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  and  negotiations. 

"(3)  Upon  the  request  of  any  appropriate 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress,  the 
Director  shall,  after  informing  the  Secretary 
of  State,  advise  the  Congress  on  the  arms 
control  and  disarmament  implications  of  any 
program  with  respect  to  which  a  statement 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2). 

"(c)  No  court  shall  have  any  Jiulsdiction 
under  any  law  to  compel  the  performance  of 
any  requirement  of  this  section  or  to  review 
the  adequacy  of  the  performance  of  any  such 
requirement  on  the  part  of  any  Ooverimient 
agency  (including  the  Agency  and  the 
Director) .". 


Bccxnurr  requtrememts  for  certain 

CONSULTANTS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  45(a)  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  (33  U.S.C.  2686(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Director"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d) ,  the  Director". 

(2)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  46(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "No  per- 
son" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d) ,  no  person"! 

(3)  Section  45  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  The  investigations  and  determina- 
tion required  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
waived  by  the  Director  in  the  case  of  any 
consultant  who  will  not  be  permitted  to 
have  access  to  classified  Information  if  the 
Director  determines  and  certifies  in  writ- 
ing that  such  waiver  is  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  SUtes.". 

(b)  Section  45(b)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2686(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  may  also  grant  access  to 
classified  information  to  contractors  or 
subcontractors  and  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees, actual  or  prospective,  on  the  basis 
of  a  security  clearance  granted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  any  agency  thereof, 
to  the  individual  concerned;  except  that  any 
access  to  Restricted  Data  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) .". 

ATTTHORIZATION   OF  ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Szc.  206.  Section  49(a)  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2689 
(a) )  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  second 
sentence  thereof  inunediately  after  "$10,- 
000,000,"  the  following:  "and  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977  the  sum  of  $24,000,000,".  Of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976 
under  the  amendment  made  by  this  section, 
not  exceeding  $1,000,000  shall  be  used  by  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
impact  upon  military  expendltiires  of  arms 
control  measures  mutually  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  shall  submit  to  Congress  every 
three  months  reports  on  the  research  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence. 

PDVLIC    INFORMATION 

Sec.  306.  Section  49(d)  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2589 
(d) )  is  repealed. 

REPORT   TO    congress;    POSTXTRE    STATEMENT 

Sec  207.  Section  50  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  3690)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  report  shall 
include  a  complete  and  analytical  statement 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament  goals, 
negotiations,  and  activities  and  an  appraisal 
of  the  status  and  prospects  of  arms  control 
negotiations  and  of  arms  control  measures 
in  effect.". 

MXrrUAI,   SECtTRITT    ACT   OF    1954 

Sec.  308.  Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  (22  UB.C.  1934)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"(f)  Decisions  on  Issuing  licenses  for  the 
export  of  articles  on  the  United  States  mimi- 
tioQS  list  shall  be  made  in  coordination  with 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  shall  take 
into  account  the  Director's  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  export  of  an  article  will  contrib- 
ute to  an  arms  race,  or  Increase  the  pos- 
sibility of  outbreak  or  escalation  of  conflict, 
or  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral  or 
multilateral    arms    control    arrangements.". 

FOREKN    MIUTART    SALES    ACT 

Sec.  209.  Section  42(a)  of  the  Ptoreign 
Military  Sales  Act    (33   U.S.C.   2791(a)),   Is 


amended  by  striking  out  "(3)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(3)  in  coordination  with 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Director's 
opinion  as  to". 

F<»KIGN   ASSUTTANCE  ACT   OF    1961 

Sec  310.  Section  511  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  Of  1961  (23  VS.C.  2321(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "take  into 
account"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "be 
made  in  coordination  with  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  shall  take  into  account  his 
opinion  as  to". 

TITLE  m— FOREIGN  SERVICE  BXnLDINGS 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

ATTTHORIZATION    OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  4  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1936  (33 
U.S.C.  396)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (1)(A),  by  striking 
out  "$2,190,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$860,000"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (1)(B),  by  striking 
out  "$376,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$240,000"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (1)(C),  by  striking 
out  "$4,780,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$682,000"; 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (1)(D),  by  striking 
out  "$2,586,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$1,243,000":  and 

(6)  In  subparagraph  (1)(E),  by  striking 
out  "$3,518,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$10,433,000". 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  sub- 
section (1)  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  subsection  (g)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)  In  addition  to  tunounts  authorized 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State — 

"(1)  for  acquisition  by  purchase  or  con- 
struction (Including  acqiiisitlon  of  lease- 
holds) of  sites  and  buildings  in  foreign  coun- 
tries under  this  Act,  and  for  major  alterations 
of  buildings  acquired  under  this  Act,  the 
following  Slims — 

"(A)  for  use  in  Africa,  not  to  exceed  $866,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977; 

"(B)  for  use  in  the  American  Republics, 
not  to  exceed  $2,450/)00  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977; 

"(C)  for  use  in  Europe,  not  to  exceed 
$6,726,000  for  fiscal  year  1977; 

"(D)  for  use  in  East  Asia,  not  to  exceed 
$875,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977; 

"(E)  for  use  In  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia,  not  to  exceed  $8,006,000,  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $3,985,000  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976; 

"(P)  for  faculties  for  the  United  Stetes 
Information  Agency,  not  to  exceed  $3,746,000, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,800,000  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1976;   and 

"(O)  for  facilities  for  agricultural  and 
defense  attach^  housing,  not  to  exceed  $430,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977;  and 

"(3)  for  use  to  carry  out  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  for  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977,  $71,600,000  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$33,840,000  may  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1976.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (1)  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  Act  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  any  subparagraph  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsections  (d).  (f).  (g), 
and  (h)  of  this  section  may  be  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  for  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized under  any  other  subparagraph  of 
any  of  such  paragraph  (1) .". 
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TITLE  IV ^UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION  AGXNCT 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    CONFEREES    ON    8.     1617,    AU- 
THORIZING      APPROPRIATIONS       FOR       FOREIGN* 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1517)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs;  inter- 
national organizations,  conferences,  and 
commissions;  information  and  cultural 
exchange;  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
request  a  conference  with  tiie  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Morgan. 
Zablocki,  Hays  of  Ohio,  Fountain,  Pas- 
cell,  DiGGS,  Broomfield,  Findlet,  and 
Buchanan. 


AMENDING  PEACE  CORPS  ACT. 
H.R.  6334 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  6334)  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  together  with  Sen- 
ate Amendment  No.  4  thereto,  to  recede 
from  disagreement  to  such  amendment, 
and  to  concur  in  such  amendment  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Section  6(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2504(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$76"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$125". 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
Senate  Amendment  No.  4. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  20,  insert: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2504(c) )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$75"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$126." 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  $7,642,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
$2,158,000  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976.  Such 
amendment  is  to  be  effective  tar  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  such  extent  and  in  such  amotmts 
as  are  specifically  provided  for  such  pur- 
pose in  appropriation  Acts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ttie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR 
MAINTENANCE  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  ONGOING  COMPUTER 
SERVICES  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
Resolution  (H.  Res.  772)  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows:  • 

H.  Res.  772 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  is  authorized  to  4ncur  such 
further  expenses  (not  in  excess  of  $80,000)  as 
the  committee  considers  advisable  to  provide 
for  maintenance  and  improvement  of  ongo- 
ing computer  services  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  and  approved  by  such  committee, 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
BhaU  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  dispense  with  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  then 
I  will  give  a  brief  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
appropriation  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  is  for  an  addi- 
tional $80,000  for  purposes  of  improving 
the  ongoing  computer  services  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  In  other 
words,  in  our  budget  we  agreed  to  do  so 
much  work  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Now  they  have  found,  with  the 
new  Budget  Committee,  and  so  on,  and 
so  on,  they  need  further  computer  time 
and  further  computer  work  done  and  we 
simply  did  not  have  the  money  to  do  it 
in  our  appropriation,  so  we  chose  this 
route  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  get  the 
money,  and  second,  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  it  is  money  solely  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  w£is  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  662] 


Addabbo 

Chisholm 

Flowers 

Andrews.  NO. 

Cleveland 

Foley 

Annunzio 

Cohen 

Pord.  Mich. 

Ashley 

Conyers 

Praaer 

BadUlo 

Derrick 

Ooldwater 

Barrett 

Derwlnskl 

Green 

Beard.  R  J. 

Dtggs 

Harkin 

Bell 

Drinan 

Harrington 

Blester 

Eckhardt 

Hubert 

Bingham 

EUberg 

Heckler.  Mass 

Buchanan 

Esch 

Henderson 

Burke.  Pla. 

Eshleman 

Jarman 

Burton,  Phillip  Pary 

Krueger    , 

McDade 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stark 

McKinney 

Nix 

Stephens 

Macdonald 

Nolan 

Teague 

ONelU 

Thompson 

Martin 

Pepper 

Tsongaa 

Mazzoli 

Pike 

UdaU 

Meeds 

Rooney 

Whltten 

Moakley 

Rsusselot 

Wiggins 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Shuster 

Wilson.  Bob 

Morgan 

Stanton. 

Wydler 

Mosher 

James  V. 

Yoimg.  Oa. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  362 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  csdl  were  dispensed 
with. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVII,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected 
to,  under  clause  4,  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated,  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


INCREASING  APPROPRIATION  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  VOLUNTEERS 
IN  THE  PARKS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bill  (S.  896)  to  increase 
the  appropriation  authorization  relating 
to  the  volunteers  in  the  parks  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  £is  follows: 
s.  896 

Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  increase  the  appropriation  authorization 
relating  to  the  volunteers  in  the  parks  pro- 
gram, section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  29,  1970 
(84  Stat.  473;  16  U.S.C.  18J).  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  figure  "100.000"  appearing  there- 
in and  Inserting  the  flgttre  "250.000"  In  Its 
place. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  8.  896  would  increase  the 
authorization  ceiling  for  the  operation 
of  a  volimteer  program  in  the  National 
Park  System  from  the  current  $100,000 
to  $250,000  per  year. 

This  program  was  first  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1970.  It  was  recognized  at 
that  time  that  a  great  many  of  cur  citi- 
zens were  willing  and  eager  to  contribute 
without  pay  their  time  and  talents  to- 
ward enhancing  the  operation  of  our  na- 
tional parks.  In  response  to  that  need, 
the  original  Volimteers  in  the  Park  Act 
established  a  program  which  included 
certain  protections  for  volunteers,  such 
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as  coverage  under  workman's  compensa- 
tion. We  also  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  volunteers 
for  Incidental  expenses  such  as  trans- 
portation, imiforms,  lodging,  and  sub- 
sistance.  A  limit  of  $100,000  was  placed 
on  the  simis  to  be  appropriated  each  year 
for  this  purpose. 

Since  that  time,  the  program  has  had 
a  remai^able  history  of  success.  In  fiscal 
year  1975,  some  5,800  volunteers  con- 
tributed over  300,000  hours  of  their  time 
in  145  different  national  park  areas. 
Their  contributions  to  such  diverse  pro- 
grams as  living  history  programs  and 
other  interpretive  programs.  Historic  re- 
search assistance,  and  operating  chil- 
dren's programs  have  been  beyond  price. 
Yet  this  highly  skilled  time  cost  the 
Federal  Government  only  28  cents  an 
hour.  Through  this  progrsun  the  Govern- 
ment receives  many  hours  of  valuable 
time  contributed  by  highly  skilled,  dedi- 
cated individuals.  Tbia  program  is  the 
biggest  bargain  in  the  Park  Service 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  requested  that  the  authorized 
funding  for  this  program-  be  increased 
to  $250,000  annual^,  and  the  administra- 
tion supports  this  increase.  Passage  of 
S.  896  would  allow  an  additional  6,000 
volunteers  to  participate  in  this  activity. 
In  fact,  program  requests  to  fund  this 
activity  have  totalled  over  $300,000  for 
this  year. 

S.  896  makes  no  other  changes  in  the 
volunteers  program.  Permanent  em- 
ployees would  not  be  replaced  in  this 
way.  No  additional  benefits  would  be 
authorized  by  this  bill.  We  will  simply 
allow  a  proven,  effective  program  to  serve 
more  people  at  a  very  modest  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  iirge  the  passage  of  S. 
896  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple  bill 
and  I  support  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

The  bill  before  us  merely  increases  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the 
existing  volunteers  in  the  parks  program 
from  its  current  annual  level  of  $100,000 
to  a  new  level  of  $250,000.  This  legisla- 
tion is  supported  by  the  administration, 
and  was  in  fact  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

This  money  is  used  to  reimburse  the 
out-of-pocket  expenses  of  persons  who 
volunteer  their  time  and  services  to  the 
National  Park  Service  in  various  parks 
across  the  Nation.  They  offer  their  assist- 
ance in  interpretive  and  living  history 
programs,  the  giving  of  information,  and 
in  many  other  ways.  They  are  reimbursed 
for  their  incidental  expenses  such  as 
transportation  and  subsistence,  but  are 
not  paid  a  salary  or  any  form  of  re- 
muneration for  their  donated  services. 

The  legislation  Initially  establishing 
this  program  was  enacted  in  1970,  and 
I  believe  the  record  to  date- has  shown 
this  to  have  been  an  exceptionally  worth- 
while program,  particularly  considering 
the  great  benefits  derived  from  a  rela- 
tively minor  investment  of  Federal  funds. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  any  Federal  dol- 


lar applied  to  any  Federal  program  has 
brought  a  greater  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  than  has  been  the 
case  with  this  Volimteers  in  the  Parks 
program,  and  it  Is  something  for  which 
we  in  the  Congress  and  the  many  em- 
ployees and  volunteers  of  the  National 
Park  Service  connected  with  this  pro- 
gram can  be  very  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  tan- 
gible benefits  this  program  produces  in 
the  form  of  providing  increased  service 
to  the  public  in  the  parks,  we  should  not 
underestimate  the  pride  and  dedication 
which  exudes  from  those  dedicated  vol- 
unteers themselves  as  they  devote  many 
hours  of  their  time  free  to  projects  to 
which  they  are  committed.  A  great  deal 
of  talent  and  skill  is  given  free  of  charge 
to  the  Government  by  these  thousands 
of  volunteers,  and  I  know  their  hearts 
are  deeply  into  their  work. 

The  Volimteers  in  the  Park  program  is 
one  of  the  great  successes  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  is  certainly  one  worthy  of 
support  and  expansion.  I  take  pride  in 
having  been  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  Eidvance  this  program's  efforts, 
and  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz). 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  bill,  and  I  urge  its  passage  by  the 
House. 

This  program  constitutes  a  "seed 
money"  type  of  effort.  For  a  rather  token 
amount  of  Federal  expenditure,  the  tax 
paying  public  receives  that  value  back  in 
personal  services  amplified  many  times 
over.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  5,000  volunteers 
contributed,  free  of  charge,  300,000  hours 
to  park  programs  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  28  cents  per  hour.  This 
hourly  cost  represented  the  payment  of 
money  authorized  by  this  program  to 
the  volunteers  to  help  defray  their  trans- 
portation and  various  subsistence  ex- 
penses; it  does  not  pay  a  cent  of  salary 
or  any  form  of  remuneration  for  their 
donated  services. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  a  prin- 
cipal Government  agency  which  will  be 
deeply  involved  in  the  observance  and 
celebration  of  our  Nation's  Bicentennial, 
which  is  now  upon  us.  The  media  has 
been  quite  vocal  recently  in  pointing  out 
how  stretched  the  National  Park  Service 
has  been  in  having  sufficient  fimds  and 
personnel  to  properly  protect  and  oper- 
ate the  national  park  system.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Volunteers  in  the  Parks  pro- 
gram will  help  alleviate  that  situation 
in  some  small  measure,  even  though  it  in 
no  way  begins  to  solve  the  more  pressing 
problems  of  the  great  dearth  of  man- 
power and  funds  to  operate  our  national 
I>ark  system  properly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  had 
no  controversy  whatever,  and  it  has  the 
full  support  of  the  administration.  I  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation for  the  "Volunteers  in  the 
Parks  program,"  S.  896. 

"Volunteers  In  the  Parks"  began  in 
1970  and  has  been  tremendously  success- 
ful. It  is  composed  of  private  citizens  who 
donate   their   time   to  supplement  the 


operations  of  the  national  park  system. 
Volunteers  have  been  used  to  assist  in 
technical  conservation  programs,  work 
with  educational  groups,  act  as  tour 
guides,  and  assist  the  many  national 
park  system's  operations  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

In  1974,  more  than  5,000  volunteers 
contributed  over  300,000  hours  to  the 
various  park  programs.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  reports  that  the  cost  to 
the  U.S.  Government  was  less  than  $2.60 
per  day  per  volunteer.  While  the  volun- 
teers do  not  receive  a  salary,  they  are 
provided  with  uniforms,  transportation, 
lodging,  and  meals.  This  program  cost 
amounts  to  less  than  32  cents  per  hour. 

The  increased  authorization  could  sup- 
port a  total  of  12,000  volunteers  per  year, 
contributing  more  than  700,000  work 
hours.  The  program  has  been  so  widely 
received  in  our  national  park  system 
that  it  is  clear  the  increase  in  the  author- 
ization is  justified. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  increasing  the  fimding 
authorization  for  the  Volunteers  in  the 
Parks  program  and  urge  passage  of  this 
bill. 

It  is  a  very  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward proposal  which  raises  the  existing 
authorization  level  from  $100,000  to 
$250,000.  The  original  level  was  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  program  was  new  and 
experimental.  We  can  now  say  that  it  has 
been  an  overwhelming  success  and  de- 
serves our  fullest  support. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  good  reports  on  the  activities 
that  have  occurred  under  this  program. 
During  the  testimony  given  before  our 
Subconunittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  witnesses  praised  the  pro- 
gram emphatically  and  the  bill  was 
passed  without  amendment. 

As  our  Bicentennial  approaches  we  will 
be  placing  more  and  more  emphasis  on 
the  need  to  interpret  the  history  of  our 
Nation  and  share  this  information  with 
visitors  to  our  parks.  The  Volunteers  in 
the  Parks  program  is  timely  and  will  play 
a  key  role  in  meeting  this  need. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  note 
that  those  taking  part  in  the  program 
are  not  paid.  The  funds  are  to  be  used  to 
reimbiu-se  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
volunteers  for  such  items  as  their  gaso- 
line costs  for  transportation,  occasional 
meals  or  lodging  while  on  duty  in  the 
park,  and  uniforms.  The  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  estimated  to 
be  28  cents  per  volunteer  per  hour.  There 
are  few  programs  which  can  boast  such  a 
high  retxuTi  for  so  low  an  outlay  of  funds. 

The  volimteers  have  demonstrated  re- 
markable talents.  Their  duties  range 
from  giving  Information  to  visitors,  to 
participating  in  living  history  demon- 
strations. It  should  be  noted  that  those 
who  benefit  include  not  only  the  visitors 
but  the  local  communities,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  volunteers  themselves.  They 
are  very  dedicated  to  their  work  and  take 
great  pride  and  enjoyment  In  doing  it 
well. 

I  know  of  no  controversy  over  this  leg- 
islation and  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House. 
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Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  smd  pass  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  896) . 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OF 
JAPAN-UNITED   STATES   FRIEND- 
SHIP COMMISSION 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4(a),  Public  Law  94-118,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Conunission  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Talcott)  . 


PROVIDING  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  FATHER  MARQUETTE  NATION- 
AL MEMORIAL  NEAR  ST.  IGNACE, 
MICH. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  2724)  to  provide  for 
establishment  of  the  Father  Marquette 
National  Memorial  near  St.  Ignace, 
Mich.,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  area  of 
Saint  Ignace,  Michigan,  Is  recognized  as  an 
appropriate  location  for  a  national  memorial 
to  commemorate  Father  Jacques  Marquette, 
who  was  buried  there  In  1678  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  refer- 
red to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to 
take  appropriate  action,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, to  commemorate  the  advent  and  his- 
tory of  Father  Marquette  In  North  America, 
Including  his  establishment  of  a  mission  at 
Saint  Ignace  in  1671,  and  his  historic  explora- 
tion, In  company  with  Louis  Jollet,  of  the 
Mississippi  River  In  1673. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  an 
agreement,  satisfactory  to  him,  with  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  providing 
for  the  location,  design,  construction,  and 
operation  by  the  State  of  Michigan  of  the 
Father  Marquette  National  Memorial  in  the 


area  of  Saint  Ignace,  Michigan.  Upon  con- 
clusion of  that  agreement,  and  when  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  sufficient  lands  have 
been  acquired  by  the  State  of  Michigan  to 
constitute  an  efficiently  admlnlstrable 
memorial  few  the  purpoeea  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  designate  the 
Father  Marquette  National  Memorial  by  pub- 
lication of  notice  thereof  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Sec.  3.  In  conjunction  with  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  the  memorial  pro- 
vided for  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  render  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
such  assistance.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
technical  advice  and  grants  of  funds  for  land 
acquisition  and  development,  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  promote  public  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  significant  role  of 
Jacques  Marquette  In  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion: Provided.  That  before  any  such  as- 
sistance is  rendered  by  the  Secretary,  the 
agreement  referred  to  In  section  2  of  this  Act 
shall  have  been  concluded. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  for  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  wsis  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  2724  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  estab- 
lish the  Father  Marquette  National  Me- 
morial in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Congress  recognized  the  Importance  of 
Father  Jacques  Marquette  to  our  history 
in  1965.  Public  Law  89-187  established 
a  Commission  to  commemorate  the  300th 
anniversary  of  Marquette's  coming  to 
America.  The  Commission  was  also  in- 
structed to  investigate  the  suitability  of 
establishing  a  permanent  national 
memorial  to  Father  Marquette.  H.R.  2724 
is  the  result  of  the  recommendations  i-e- 
celved  from  the  Commission. 

Father  Marquette,  a  French  Jesuit 
Missionary,  was  one  of  our  most  notable 
17th  century  explorers.  His  work  took 
him  through  much  of  the  Great  Lakes 
country,  and  his  exploration  and  mai>- 
phig  of  the  Mississippi  River  Basin  led 
to  much  of  the  later  settlement  of  that 
part  of  America.  The  National  Memorial 
is  planned  for  a  location  near  St.  Ignace, 
Mich.,  the  site  of  the  mission  established 
by  Father  Marquette. 

H.R.  2724  provides  that  the  memorial 
will  be  developed  and  operated  by  the 
State  of  Michigan  under  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Secretary.  An 
amount  of  $1,000,000  is  authorized  as  the 
Federal  share  of  developing  the  memorial 
site,  but  all  other  costs  will  be  borne  by 
the  State. 

The  bill  designates  the  National  Me- 
morial for  State  operation.  This  will 
mean  a  savings  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  all  the  operating  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  involved.  Also,  the  Michi- 
gan State  Parks  Department,  which  now 
operates  a  State  park  adjacent  to  the 
proposed  site,  is  well  equipped  to  effi- 
ciently manage  the  memorial. 

The  State  has  already  acquired  a  70- 
acre  tract  of  land  near  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac — pronoimced      Mack-1-naw — 


and  has  prepared  a  development  plan.  A 
simple  stone  and  wood  memorial  struc- 
ture in  a  natiu-al  setting  would  be  the 
central  feature,  with  a  separate  visitor 
center  and  outdoor  amphitheater  else- 
where on  the  site.  In  addition,  the  mis- 
sion site  itself  in  St.  Ignace  Is  Intended 
to  be  restored  and  interpreted  by  the 
State  at  a  future  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  two  amendments 
adopted  by  the  committee  are  simple 
correcting  changes.  The  third  amend- 
ment increased  the  authorization  for  this 
project  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.  The 
committee  adopted  this  Increase  as  a  re- 
sult of  testimony  by  the  witness  for  the 
State  of  Michigan  indicating  that  total 
project  costs  for  both  the  memorial  loca- 
tion and  the  mission  site  would  be  about 
$2,000,000.  Therefore,  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  (jovemment  to  pay 
for  approximately  half  of  the  total  an- 
ticipated acquisition  and  development 
costs  of  this  undertaking.  The  appropria- 
tions will  likely  be  spread  over  a  period 
of  years. 

I  believe  H.R.  2724  represents  an  ex- 
ample of  excellent  cooperation  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
Through  this  cooperation  we  will  provide 
for  a  continuing  memorial  to  this  early 
explorer  and  the  part  of  our  heritage 
which  he  represents.  I  urge  the  passage 
of  H.R.  2724,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Haley). 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  a  very  fine  and 
outstanding  member  of  our  committee.  I 
hope  we  can  have  a  unanimous  vote  and 
pass  this  bill  which  I  think  is  a  fine  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thsoik  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  a 
member  of  our  committee  (Mr.  Skber- 
ling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  1 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  believe  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor)  has  stated  very  well  the  reasons 
for  its  enactment  and  I  wsmt  to  com- 
mend him,  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  getting  this  bill  this  far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  spent  many  happy 
hours  during  the  years  of  my  childhood, 
swimming,  fishing,  and  hunting  on  Pere 
Marquette  Island,  near  St.  Ignace,  and 
being  an  admirer  of  that  magnificent 
country,  and  knowing  of  the  historical 
achievements  of  Pere  Marquette,  I 
think  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  this 
Congress  to  participate  in  this  effort  to 
recognize  his  contributions  to  our  coun- 
try by  means  of  a  suitable  memorial 
overlooking  the  magnificent  Straits  of 
Mackinac. 
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B«r,  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  H.R.  2724,  which 
authorizes  the  establishment  of,  as  well 
as  a  Federal  financial  contribution  to, 
the  Father  Biarquette  National  Memorial 
in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
ceiling  of  $1  million,  wliich  constitutes 
about  half  of  the  anticipated  cost  of 
completing  this  memorial  project.  The 
other  half  will  be  borne  by  the  State  of 

Mlrhlgftn 

The  memorial  contemplated  here  is 
not  to  be  merely  a  stone  marker.  Rather, 
It  win  involve  a  visitor  center  and  amphi- 
theater complex,  along  with  a  memorial 
structm^  with  historical  exhibits  and  in- 
terpretations worked  Into  It  all.  The  site 
for  all  of  this  is  to  be  incorporated  within 
an  existing  State  park,  and  appropriate 
recreational  use  will  also  be  a  feature  of 
the  entire  completed  park  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  had 
no  controversy  and  it  has  had  the  support 
of  the  administration.  I  lu-ge  its  adoption 
by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  the  author  of  the 
bill.         

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
significant  day  for  the  citizens  of  Michi- 
gan and  indeed  the  entire  Midwest  as 
the  House  gives  consideration  to  H.R. 
2724.  to  establish  a  National  Memorial 
to  Father  Jacques  Marquette. 

Father  Marquette,  a  French  Jesuit 
Mlasicmary,  explored  much  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  northern  bodies  of 
water  in  what  is  today  the  United  Stetes. 

He  established  a  mission  to  St.  Ignace 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  now  part  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan.  Hie  mission  eventually 
became  a  center  of  study  and  religion  in 
the  area. 

The  Jesuit  Itfissionary  died  in  1675  and 
was  eventually  buried  in  the  St.  Ignace 
area. 

In  1965,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
98-187.  which  established  a  Tercenten- 
ary Commission  to  honor  Father  Mar- 
quette and  investigate  the  suitability  of 
establishing  a  national  monument  or 
memorial  to  commemorate  events  asso- 
ciated with  his  life.  The  Commission 
choee  St  Ignace.  Mich.,  as  a  fitting  site 
for  this  memorial.  Representative  Za- 
BLOcxi  was  a  most  active  member  of  that 
Commisslan. 

In  attempting  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission. I  introduced  leedslation  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1975,  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Federal  share  of  fimds  to  as- 
sist in  establishing  a  suitable  memorial 

The  bill,  H.R.  2724.  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  commemorate 
the  history  of  Father  Marquette  and  rec- 
organize  the  St.  Ignace  area  as  an  appro- 
priate site.  The  legislation  further  di- 
rects the  Secretary   to  enter  into  an 


agreement  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  with  respect  to  the 
location,  design,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  memorial. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  assist  the  State  by  providing 
technical  advice  and  granting  fimds  for 
acquisition  and  development  of  the  area. 
This  is  to  begin  only  after  proper  Fed- 
eral-State agreements  have  been 
reached. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has,  inciden- 
tally, already  acquired  the  necessary  land 
area  and  appropriated  $665,000  for  the 
project.  It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  sim- 
ilar federally  owned  but  State-operated 
facilities  have  been  set  up  at  more  than 
a  dozen  historic  preservation  sites 
throughout  the  country. 

Finally,  HR.  2724  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1,000,000  as  the  Federal 
share  in  financing  the  memorial  project 
which,  when  completed,  will  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $2,000,000.  No  additional  moneys 
will  be  available  through  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  or  the  Historic 
Preservation  Act. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  held  hearings  on  the  bill  and 
all  appropriate  Federal  agencies  sup- 
ported the  legislation.  The  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  floor  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  final  passage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  prompt 
consideration  and  approval  to  this  leg- 
islation. I  especially  thank  those  who 
have  worked  for  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation in  the  Interior  Committee.  The 
people  of  northern  Michigan,  with  their 
history  so  interwoven  with  the  life  of 
Father  Marquette,  will  be  very  grateful. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
I  wish  to  commend  him  for  the  excellent 
statement  and  the  work  he  has  done  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 
(Mr.  CARR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  that  comment.  I  should  like  to  say 
tliat  the  gentleman  has  been  a  very  ex- 
cellent, strong  supporter  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  he  has  been  most  active  and 
very  instrumental  in  getting  it  tiirough 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  for  the  out- 
standing and  scholarly  job  he  did  in  pre- 
senting this  bill  to  our  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  action.  I  heartily  endorse 
the  bill,  and  I  ask  this  body  to  give  it  an 
overwhelming  vote. 
Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2724  authorizes  the 


establishment  of  a  national  memorial  at 
St.  Ignace,  Mich,  to  commemorate  the 
life  and  historic  contributions  of  Father 
Jacques  Marquette,  a  missionary  who 
explored  much  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Mississippi  River  region  of  North 
America. 

While  this  bill  recognizes  the  memo- 
rial as  being  nationally  significant  and 
authorizes  some  funding  for  its  develop- 
ment, the  largest  share  of  the  memorial's 
development  will  be  borne  by  the  State 
of  Michigan.  Likewise,  the  continued 
ownership,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  memorial  through  the  years  will 
be  borne  by  the  State  of  Michigan.  In  es- 
sence, the  Federal  Government,  by  terms 
of  this  legislation,  recognizes  the  na- 
tional stature  of  this  undertaking  and 
provides  a  one-time  financial  contribu- 
tion to  it.  FYom  that  point  on,  all  respon^ 
sibility  for  the  memorial  is  that  of  the 
State  of  Michigan.  However,  the  Federal 
Government's  investment  will  be  amply 
protected,  as  the  bill  provides  that  all 
this  action  must  be  preceded  by  a  co- 
operative agreement  concluded  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, which  terms  must  assure  the 
proper  continued  operation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  constitutes  a 
joint  venture  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  sound  and  responsible  ap- 
proach in  memorializing  the  contribution 
to  our  Nation's  history  made  by  Father 
Jacques  Marquette. 

I  urge  favorable  action  by  my  col- 
leagues on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  today  that  I  present  these  brief 
remarks  hi  favor  of  H.R.  2724,  which 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Father  Jacques  Marquette  National 
Memorial  near  St.  Ignace.  Mich. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965 
the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  89-187, 
establishing  the  Father  Marquette  Ter- 
centenary Commission  which  was  to  in- 
vestigate the  desirability  and  suitability 
of  establishing  a  permanent  national 
monument  or  memorial  honoring  Father 
Jacques  Marquette  for  his  contributions 
to  America.  Pursuant  to  that  mandate, 
the  Tercentenary  Commission,  imder  the 
able  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Windham, 
sought  the  most  fitthig  location  for  such 
a  memorial. 

In  coordination  with  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  the  Mar- 
quette National  Memorial  Committee  of 
St.  Ignace,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Commission  found  St.  Ig- 
nace, Mich,  to  be  a  fitting  and  suitable 
location  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
memorative memorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  .Vice-chairman  of 
the  Father  Marquette  Tercentenary 
Commission  and  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation along  with  my  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Representative  Philip  E. 
Ruppe,  It  is  my  hope  that  H.R.  2724  will 
receive  favorable  action  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Commission  will  finally  be  realized. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  site  selected  by  the 
Commission,  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  was 
where  Father  Marquette  established  a 
mission  in  1671 — later  to  become  a  great 
center  of  learning — and  embarked  upon 
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the  historic  exploration  of  the  Mississippi 
River  with  Louis  Joliet  in  1673. 

Truly,  we  all  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
memory  of  this  courageous  explorer  and 
honorable  man.  Students  of  early  Ameri- 
can history  are  familiar  with  the  many 
contributions  made  by  the  French  Jesuit 
missionary  in  his  selfless  quest  for  the 
imknown  and  truth.  Father  Marquette's 
zeal  in  his  Ufe  as  a  missionary  was 
equaled  only  by  his  zeal  as  an  explorer. 
North  American  historians  are  beyond  a 
doubt  indebted  to  him.  Accounts  of  his 
journeys  through  immapped  wilderness 
with  Louis  Joliet  have  proved  invaluable. 

Father  Marquette  was  believed  to  be 
the  first  to  visit  this  area  from  the  outside 
world.  Besides  his  mission  at  St.  Ignace, 
he  assisted  in  developing  missions  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  and  La  Point- 
now  Ashland,  Wis.  For  years,  his  explora- 
tions along  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Great  Lake  regions  have  been  vital  to 
North  American  historians.  Showing  an 
Incredible  comprehension  of  natural 
beauty  and  a  never-ending  interest  in 
furthering  religion  and  learning,  he  en- 
dured almost  unbearable  physical  hard- 
ships in  his  selfless  dedication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  prepare  for  our 
country's  200th  birthday,  I  believe  this  is 
an  appropriate  time  for  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  join  State  efforts  to  memori- 
alize the  contributions  of  this  great  man. 
I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  2724,  which  would 
insure  that  the  memory  of  Father  Mar- 
quette and  his  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  are  not  forgotten. 
Truly,  the  proposed  national  memorial 
would  be  a  fitting  and  proper  tribute  to 
his  outstanding  achievements. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  2724,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  VOLUNTARY  WITH- 
HOLDING OP  STATE  INCOME 
TAXES  IN  THE  CASE  OF  MEMBERS 
AND  (X)NGRESSIONAL  EMPLOY- 
EES 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  732)  to  authorize 
voluntary  withholding  of  State  income 
taxes  in  the  case  of  Members  and  con- 
gressional employees,  as  aunended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  732 

Resolved,  That  (a)  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (hereinafter  In  this  resolution 
referred  to  as  the  "Clerk")  and  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(hereafter  In  this  resolution  referred  to  as 
the  "Sergeant  at  Arms")  shall,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
any  State,  at  the  request  for  agreement  from 
the  proper  State  official.  The  agreement  shaU 
provide  that — 

(1)  the  Clerk,  In  the  case  of  employees 
whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk;  and 


(2)  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  In  the  case  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
shall  withhold  State  income  tax  in  the  case 
of  each  Member  and  employee  who  Is  sub- 
ject to  such  Income  tax  and  who  voluntarily 
requests  such  withholding. 

(b)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  require  the  Clerk 
or  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  remit  sums 
withheld  pursuant  to  any  such  agreement 
more  often  than  once  each  calendar  quarter. 

(c)  (1 )  The  Clerk  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
shall,  before  entering  into  any  agreement 
under  subsection  (a),  transmit  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  agreement  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (hereinafter  in 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "commit- 
tee"). Such  statement  shall  set  forth  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  proposed  agreement, 
together  with  any  other  information  which 
the  committee  may  require. 

(2)  If  the  committee  does  not  disapprove, 
through  appropriate  action,  any  proposed 
agreement  transmitted  to  the  committee 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  no  later  than  ten  legis- 
lative days  after  receiving  such  prc^Kwed 
agreement,  then  the  Clerk  or  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  enter  into 
such  proposed  agreement.  The  Clerk  or  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms^as  the  case  may  be,  may 
not  enter  into  any^  proposed  agreement  If 
such  proposed  agreement  is  disapproved  by 
the  committee  under  this  paragraph. 

(d)(1)  A  Member  or  employee  may  have 
In  efTect  at  any  time  only  one  request  for 
withholding  under  subsection  (a),  and  such 
Member  or  employee  may  not  have  more  than 
two  such  requests  In  effect  with  respect  to 
different  States  during  any  one  calendar  year. 
The  request  for  withholding  Is  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which  the  re- 
quest Is  processed  by  the  Clerk  or  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  but  In  no  event  later  than 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  beginning 
after  the  day  on  which  such  request  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Clerk  or  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
except  that — 

(A)  when  the  Clerk  or  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  first  enters  into  an  agreement  with  a 
State  under  subsection  (a),  a  request  for 
withholding  shall  be  effective  on  such  date 
as  the  Clerk  or  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  may 
determine; 

(B)  when  an  individual  first  receives  an 
appointment  as  an  employee,  the  request 
shall  be  eflfectlve  on  the  day  of  appointment, 
if  the  individual  makes  the  request  at  the 
time  of  appointment;  and 

(C)  when  an  individual  first  becomes  a 
Member,  the  request  shall  be  efiectlve  on  the 
day  such  individual  takes  the  oath  of  office 
as  a  Member,  if  the  individual  makes  the  re- 
quest at  such  time. 

(2)  A  Member  or  employee  may  change 
the  State  designated  by  such  Member  or  em- 
ployee for  purposes  of  having  withholdings 
made,  and  may  request  that  the  withholdings 
be  remitted  in  accordance  with  such  change. 
A  Member  or  employee  also  may  revoke  any 
request  of  such  Member  or  employee  for 
withholding.  Any  change  in  the  State  des- 
ignated or  revocation  Is  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  the  request  or 
the  revocation  Is  processed  by  the  Clerk  or 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  be- 
ginning after  the  day  on  which  such  request 
or  revocation  Is  received  by  the  Clerk  or  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 

(e)  This  resolution  Imposes  no  duty,  bur- 
den, or  requirement  upon  the  United  States, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  except  as 
specifically  provided  In  this  resolution.  Noth- 
ing In  this  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to 
consent  to  the  i4>pllcatlon  of  any  provision 
of  law  which  has  the  effect  of  subjecting  the 
United  States,  the  House  of  Representatives,, 
or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  any  penalty  or  liability  by  reason 


of  the  provisions  of  this  resolution.  Any 
paper,  form,  document,  or  any  other  item  filed 
with,  or  submitted  to,  the  (3lerk  or  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  under  this  resolution  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  paper  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives within  the  provisions  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.   For  purposes  of  this  resolution — 

(1)  the  terms  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  other 
territory  or  p>o6se8slon  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  term  "Member"  means  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Dele- 
gates from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(3)  the  term  "legislative  days"  does  not 
Include  any  calendar  day  on  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  not  in  session. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New,  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  732  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  unanimously  by  the 
full  committee.  It  represents  a  consensus 
of  the  views  on  a  withholding  provision 
after  14  years  of  consideration  by  the 
House. 

I  might  say  although  the  bill  bears  my 
name  that  it  has  in  Its  precise  form  a 
great  many  cosponsors,  particularly  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Holt)  and  the  genUeman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  GuDE)  and  other  Members 
from  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
many  others  including  the  Calif  omians.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
them  and  to  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  ,  for  his  sympathetic  cooperation, 
and  also  to  express  a  need  for  this  leg- 
islation.       , 

Federal  employees,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Executive  branch,  have  been  covered  by 
withholding  provisions  for  over  20  years, 
but  the  efficacy  of  that  has  never  been 
demonstrated.  The  other  body  began  vol- 
untarily withholding  on  January  1  of  this 
year  and  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  be- 
gan on  September  1. 

This  legislation  is  totally  voluntary. 
Members  and  employees  must  take 
affirmative  action  to  include  themselves 
under  the  program.  They  may  change 
the  designated  State  or  may  revoke  their 
request  for  withholding  at  will. 

The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion in  order  to  insure  that  none  of  the 
prerogatives  or  rules  of  the  House  are 
offended,  is  authorized  to  review  the  pro- 
gram and  to  revoke  any  inappropriate 
provisions. 

House  Resolution  732  is  a  simple  reso- 
lution involving  principally  the  account- 
ing and  administrative  problems.  More 
than  40  States  have  withholding  laws 
and  many  others  are  considering  them. 
In  the  absence  of  a  withholding  provision 
most  employees  are  required  to  file  quar- 
terly estimated  returns  along  with  quar- 
terly payments.  A  withholding  provision 
would  obviate  the  need  for  such  quar- 
terly filing  and  payments.  For  those  who 
inadvertenUy  overlook  a  filing  it  would 
eliminate  penalties,  interest  on  the  pay- 
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ments,  and  a  violation  of  the  State  tax 
Uws. 

It  will  also  assist  those  Individuals  who 
have  dlfflciilty  setting  aside  a  suflScient 
amount  of  funds  to  meet  the  quarterly  or 
yearly  payments. 

For  the  States  it  will  substantially  re- 
lieve the  burden  of  administering  and 
collecting  the  quarterly  filings.  The  Fed- 
eral withholding  experience,  I  think,  has 
been  a  happy  oat  and  speaks  for  itself. 

The  committee  desires,  as  expressed  in 
the  legislation,  that  the  Clerk  and 
Sergeant  at  Arms  have  operable  pro- 
grams by  January  1,  1976,  but  in  no  case 
later  than  April  1,  1976,  after  the  first 
calendar  quarter. 

I  commend  this  legislation,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
for  helping  us  to  get  this  legislation  to 
the  floor.  I  think  it  is  long  overdue  and  I 
certainly  support  it.  As  the  Representa- 
tive of  a  district  with  a  large  number  of 
congressional  employees,  I  see  the  diffi- 
culties that  they  face  in  trying  to  pay 
their  taxes.  Each  year  employees  face 
the  problem  of  raising  substantial  sums 
to  pay  their  taxes  and  I  think  they 
should  certainly  not  be  discriminated 
against. 

This  does  make  it  possible  for  the 
employees  of  the  Congress  to  voluntarily 
check  off  State  taxes.  It  is  also  applicable 
to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  am  certainly  not  a  fan  of  taxation, 
but  I  think  this  is  a  metins  for  easing 
some  of  the  burden  of  the  dispirited  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 

(^.  GUDI)  . 

-'  Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  yielding 
and  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
on  his  leadership  in  bringing  this  long 
overdue  measure  to  the  floor. 

Also  I  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Anne  Arundel  Coimty  for  her  lead- 
ership in  this  effort.  This  is  not  a  new 
Idea.  The  Senate  began  a  similar  proce- 
dure last  January.  Other  recently  en- 
acted legislation  also  covers  employees 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Employees  of 
the  executive  branch  have  been  Included 
for  a  long  time,  so  this  leaves  the  House 
Members  and  employees  who  are  the 
subject  of  this  legi^tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
732,  as  this  is  legislation  I  have  been 
working  on  for  a  long  time.  This  resolu- 
ti(m  would  provide  for  the  voluntary 
withholding  of  State  income  taxes  for 
House  employees.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagiie  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son), to  whom  should  go  the  credit  for 
obtaining  action  on  this  proposal,  has  al- 
ready provided  a  backgroimd  on  the  is- 
sue. Let  me  briefly  emphasize  several 
points. 

First  and  most  Important,  the  legisla- 
tion provides  for  volimtary  withholding. 
It  imposes  no  requirements  on  anyone 
who  does  not  ask  for  them.  Neither  is  it 


a  negative  option.  Implementation  of 
the  withholding  is  contingent  upon  a  spe- 
cific request  by  an  individual  who  wishes 
it. 

Second,  this  is  not  a  new  idea.  The 
Senate  began  a  similar  procedure  last 
January.  Other  recently  enacted  legisla- 
tion covers  employees  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol. Employees  of  the  executive  branch 
have  been  included  for  a  long  time.  This 
leaves  House  Members  and  employees, 
who  are  the  subject  to  this  resolution. 
Third,  this  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
convenience.  The  Maryland  State  gov- 
ernment, for  example,  informs  me  that 
each  year  a  number  of  employees  have 
tax  difliculties  when  they  file  their  re- 
turns because  they  have  failed  to  pay  es- 
timated tax  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
entire  amount  at  one  time.  These  are  not 
people  seeking  to  evade  the  laws,  but 
rather  innocent  victims  of  a  complicated 
law  and  bad  economic  planning  on  then- 
part.  The  State  of  Maryland  for  one 
wants  this  law  to  prevent  its  citizens 
from  having  this  kind  of  difficulty. 

Fourth,  the  resolution  will  certain- 
ly be  welcomed  by  House  employees.  Lfist 
June  I  took  a  survey  to  which  220  Mem- 
bers' offices  and  23  committee  staffs  and 
other  offices  ultimately  responded.  Of 
those,  3,787  people  supported  the  idea  of 
voluntary  withholding  and  205  did  not. 
This  represents  approximately  95-per- 
cent approval. 

Fifth,  problems  of  cost  and  administra- 
tion which  existed  in  the  precomputer 
days  have  been  resolved.  These  proce- 
dures can  be  introduced  quickly  and 
easily  at  minimal  cost.  The  House 
Administration  Committee  was  con- 
vinced of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  volun- 
tary withholding,  and  so  sma  I. 

In  short,  what  we  have  here  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  whose  time  has  clearly 
come.  It  is  widely  perceived  as  being  both 
appropriate  and  necessary,  as  well  as  in- 
expensive, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  passage  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  the  many, 
many  Members  who  have  cosponsored  or 
assisted  with  this  resolution. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  that  has 
been  so  ably  piloted  by  our  colleague, 
Congressman  Thompson.  Certainly, 
Members  and  House  employees  should 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  voluntarily 
have  their  State  income  taxes  withheld 
from  their  paychecks  that  private  citi- 
zens now  enjoy. 

Whether  the  private  citizen  realizes 
It  or  not,  the  withholding  of  State  income 
taxes  is  a  luxury  that  Members  and 
House  employees  do  not  enjoy.  They  have 
to  "cough-up"  their  State  Income  taxes 
by  April  15,  and  I  have  heard  from 
employees  who  have  ended  up  fioat- 
ing  loans  to  make  those  payments. 
The  government  in  my  own  State  of 
Maryland  has  repeatedly  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  bill  will  pass  so  that  em- 
ployees will  have  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
their  taxes  in  April.  Many  of  those  em- 
ployees, acting  in  good  faith,  simply  did 
not  have  enough  set  aside  on  their  own 
to  make  those  pasmients;  with  such  a 
voluntary  withholding  program  as  this 


measure  establishes,  those  employees  will 
have  sufficient  fimds. 

This  bill  was  first  introduced  in  1961, 
and  has  been  reintroduced  in  nearly 
every  Congress  since  that  time.  It  Is  now 
time  that  this  simple  measure  to  provide 
the  same  assistance  to  House  employees 
as  private  employees,  and  even  Senate 
employees,  receive,  be  passed  by  us. 

I  think  that  we  can  take  the  Senate 
example  to  heart.  They  implemented 
their  voluntary  withholding  program  in 
January  of  this  year.  By  mid-year,  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  eligible 
Senate  Members  and  employees  had 
elected  to  participate.  The  Senate  has 
experienced  no  difficulties  either  in  the 
implementation  or  the  operation  of  the 
withholding  provision. 

Finally,  a  very  impromptu  poll  of  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  and  their  colleagues  in 
other  offices  showed  that  every  one  of 
them  would  like  to  have  the  money  with- 
held. I  have  the  feeling  that  other  staffs 
will  respond  in  a  very  similar  vein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  every  reason  to 
support  and  pass  this  bill.  I  know  I  join 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  thanking  Mr. 
Thompson,  for  his  efforts  and  in  voting 
for  passage  of  House  Resolution  732. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
732),  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  5166)  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gxtde)  on 
March  19.  1975,  in  which  I  joined  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Voluntary  withholding  of  State  in- 
come taxes  has  been  available  to  em- 
ployees of  most  Federal  activities  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  bookkeeping  complications  which 
were  a  factor  in  the  exemption  of  legis- 
lative employees  from  this  privilege  are 
no  longer  significant  because  of  the 
availability  of  computers  for  the  man- 
agement of  our  payroll  accounts. 

It  seems  entirely  appropriate,  there- 
fore, that  the  Members  and  employees 
of  the  House  now  have  available,  as  a 
matter  of  choice,  this  means  of  assist- 
ing in  budgeting  for  the  current  payment 
of  State  income  taxes. 

In  particular,  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportimity  of  supporting  the  resolution 
in  the  Interest  of  taxpaying  residents  of 
Virginia  who  are  on  the  House  payroll. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bollino)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompson)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  732) ,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  groxmd  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVn  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  fiuther  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  with- 
draw his  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present? 

Mr.    MILLER    of    Ohio.    I    do,    Mr 
Speaker. 
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FARM  CREDIT  ELIGIBIIJTY 
STANDARDS  REVISIONS 


Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl 
(H.R.  7862)  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  relating  to  credit  eligibility 
for  cooperatives  serving  agriculture  pro- 
ducers, and  to  enlarge  the  access  of  pro- 
duction credit  associations  to  Federal 
district  courts,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Hit.  7862 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (PubUc  Law  92-181, 
85  Stat.  583)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  3.8(d)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "80  per  centimi"  the  following: 
"(70  per  centum  In  the  case  of  riiral  electric, 
telephone,  and  public  utility  cooperatives) ". 

(b)  Section  6.24  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  after  the  first  sentence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Bolling)  .  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7862,  as  amended,  a  biU  which  amends 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  The  pres- 
ent Farm  Credit  law  restricts  the  Banks 
for  Cooperatives  to  making  loans  to  co- 
operatives in  which  80  percent  of  the 
voting  control  is  vested  with  farmers. 
H.R.  7862  would  lower  that  eligibility  re- 
quirement to  70  percent  making  it  pos- 
sible for  more  public  utility  cooperatives 
to  borrow  from  the  Banks.  This  bill 
would  also  allow  Production  Credit  As- 
sociations access  to  Federal  district 
courts,  which  they  were  denied  in  the 
1971  act. 

The  communities  which  have  been 
historically  serviced  by  the  rural  coop- 
eratives are  constantly  changing.  More 
and  more  nonfarm  people  and  businesses 
are  moving  to  rural  America.  This  type  of 
movement  was  indeed  encouraged  by  the 
Congress  in  its  passage  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972.  However,  along 
with  this  movement,  comes  the  increased 
need  for  credit  by  public  utilities  and 
cooperatives.  Congress,  in  adopting  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  recognized  this 
need  and  adopted  a  policy  designed  to 
move  rural  electric  cooperatives  into  the 
private  money  markets,  and  indicated 
that  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives  are 
among  the  "legally  organized  lending  in- 
stitutions" authorized  to  make  loans  to 
rural  electric  cooperatives. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  written  so 
as  to  make  the  use  of  the  reduced  farmer 
voting  membership  requirement  optional 
with  each  Bank.  Any  Bank  that  so 
chooses  can  adopt  the  70  percent  eligibil- 
ity requirement  or  one  that  is  more 
stringent.  However,  by  making  available 
financing  for  rural  electric  service  to  res- 
idents and  establishments  in  farm  com- 
munities, the  Banks  would  strengthen 
their  own  earnings  base  and  their  ca- 
pacity to  serve  all  farmer  cooperatives. 
It  will  provide  additional  rural  electric 


cooperatives  with  an  additional  source  of 
supplemental  financing  and  tend  to  re- 
duce Government  involvement  in  the  ru- 
ral electric  and  telephone  program. 

The  banks  currently  are  owned  by 
some  4.00C  agricultural  cooperatives  of 
which  3.000  are  active  borrowers.  The  bill 
will  not  detract  from  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  banks  by  these  coopera- 
tives. Their  eligibility  for  loans  will  not 
be  changed. 

This  provision  of  H.R.  7862,  as  amend- 
ed, has  the  support  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  and  a  number  of  farm  or- 
ganizations. 

The  other  provision  of  H.R.  7862.  as 
amended,  deletes  language  from  the  act 
which  prohibits  access  to  Federal  district 
courts  by  production  credit  associations. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  contains, 
among  several  new  authorities,  one 
which  allows  production  credit  sissocia- 
tions  to  make  loans  to  producers  and 
harvesters  of  aquatic  products.  In  mak- 
ing such  loans,  production  credit  associa- 
tions frequently  find  it  prudent  and  de- 
sirable to  take  liens  on  fishing  boats. 
These  liens  are  called  "preferred  ship 
mortgages."  The  maritime  laws  of  the 
United  States,  however,  place  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  foreclosure  of  the 
preferred  ship  mortgages  in  the  Federal 
district  courts. 

The  provision  in  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
which  states  that  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion— except  in  certain  limited  situa- 
tions— of  any  suit  by  or  against  a  pro- 
duction credit  association  presents  sub- 
stantial difficulties  in  enforcing  a  lien  of 
a  preferred  ship  mortgage  and  serves  as 
an  impediment  to  financing  fishermen. 

The  committee  estimates  that  there 
will  be  no  costs  Incurred  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  this  bill  inasmuch  as 
all  farm  credit  institutions  are  privately 
financed. 

My  colleagues,  H.R.  7862  is  a  good  bill, 
it  is  a  needed  bill,  and  deserves  your  sup- 
port. I  now  urge  you  to  join  me  in  voting 
in  support  of  H.R.  7862  as  amended. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recogniz- 
ing the  excellent  detail  with  which  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Berg- 
land)  has  explained  the  bill,  and  also 
recognizing  that  we  have  more  than  a 
dozen  bills  on  the  calendar  this  after- 
noon, I  yield  myself  1  minute  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  that  the  bill  before  us 
was  supported  by  all  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the 
committee.  It  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

We  do  regard  it  as  a  necessary  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  HJR.  7862,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GIFTS  OF  PROPERTY  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  ARBORETUM 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1649)  to  amend  the  Act  of  March 
4,  1927.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  accept  and  administer  aa 
behalf  of  the  United  States  gifts  or  de- 
vises of  real  and  personal  property  for 
the  benefit  of  the  National  Arboretum. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.    1649 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  March  4,  1927,  is  amended  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"SBC.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  accept,  receive,  hold,  utilize, 
and  administer  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  of  real  and 
ptersonal  propyerty  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
National  Arboretum  or  for  the  carrying  out 
of  any  of  Its  functions.  For  the  purpoees  of 
the  Federal  Income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  laws, 
property  accepted  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  shall  be  considered  as  a  gift,  bequest, 
or  devise  to  the  United  States.  Any  gift  of 
money  accepted  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  In  this  section,  or  the  net  proceeds 
from  the  liquidation  of  any  property  so  ac- 
cepted, or  the  proceeds  of  any  Insurance  on 
any  gift  property  not  used  for  Its  restoration 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  credit  to  a  separate  fund 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2a, 
minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  fus  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1649. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  accept  and  admin- 
ister on  behalf  of  the  United  States  gifts 
or  devises  of  real  and  personal  property 
for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Arbore- 
tum. 

A  law  enacted  in  1927  authorized  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  National  Ar- 
boretum for  purposes  of  research  and 
education  concerning  tree  and  plant  life. 

In  keeping  with  the  development  goals 
of  the  National  Arboretum,  various  in- 
divldusds  and  groups  have,  over  the  past 
48  years,  made  a  wide  variety  of  contri- 
butions. These  range  from  small  sums  of 
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money  to  major  collections  of  plants, 
such  as  the  Gotelli  Dwarf  Conifer  Col- 
lection, which  is  valued  at  $500,000.  Fi- 
nancial support  from  major  garden  or- 
ganizations—  such  as  the  Garden  Clubs 
of  America,  the  Women's  National  Farm 
and  Oarden  Association,  the  National 
Capital  Area  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs, 
the  National  Council  of  State  Garden 
Clubs,  Inc.,  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Niirserymen — have  assisted  in 
the  creation  of  significant  gardens  for 
both  research  and  educational  purposes. 
A  collection  of  8,000  large  azaleas  was 
donated  by  the  Netherlands.  Recently, 
a  rare  and  priceless  collection  of  Bonsai 
plants  was  donated  by  the  Nippon  Bonsai 
Association  of  Japan  to  commemorate 
America's  Bicentennial. 

As  the  Bicentennial  celebration  ap- 
proaches, there  are  other  groups  which 
would  like  to  make  donations  of  plants 
and  also  funds  to  provide  for  putting 
plants  in  place  so  they  can  be  viewed  by 
the  public. 

In  past  years,  gifts  to  the  National  Ar- 
boretimi  have  been  accepted  by  the 
trustees  of  the  "Friends  of  the  National 
Arboretum,"  an  organization  formed  pur- 
suant to  a  memorandima  of-  understand- 
ing between  the  advisory  council  of  the 
ArtMretum  and  the  Agricultursil  Re- 
search Service.  However,  the  General 
Counsel's  office  of  the  Department  has 
advised  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice that  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing does  not  form  an  adeqiiate  lepal 
basis  for  the  acceptance  of  gifts  to  the 
National  Arboretum.  The  Department 
has  thus  asked  for  enactment  of  this  bill 
to  give  it  the  necessary  authority. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  vot- 
ing in  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  in 
the  interest  of  conserving  time,  may  1 
simply  say  that  minority  members  also 
support  this  bill,  and  the  administration 
has  no  objection  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza) 
that  the  Hoiise  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1649. 

"Hie  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Senate 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS  FORESTRY 
SCIENCES  LABORATORY 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
2343)  to  designate  the  new  Forest  Serv- 
ice laboratory  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  as  the 


"George  W.  Andrews  Forestry  Sciences 
Laboratory". 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  2343 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Forest  Service  laboratory  being  constructed 
at  Aubiirn,  Alabama,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Oeorge  W. 
Andrews  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory".  Any 
reference  In  a  law,  map,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  laboratory  shall  be  held  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  "George  W.  Andrews 
Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Litton)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Litton)  . 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2343,  legislation  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  designate  the 
new  Forest  Service  laboratory  at  Au- 
burn, Ala.,  as  the  "George  W.  Andrews 
Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory." 

The  bill  is  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  late  Congressman 
Andrews  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Auburn  laboratory.  George' W.  Andrews 
served  in  the  House  for  26  years.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  dean  of  the 
Alabama  delegation  and  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
where  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Appropriations. 
Mr.  Andrews  had  a  longstanding  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  this  project 
because  of  the  benefits  this  facility  will 
provide  for  residents  of  the  Southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  the  funds  from  Con- 
gress for  the  planning  and  designing  of 
the  laboratory. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alabama  delegation  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Auburn  University.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  refused 
to  honor  the  request  to  honor  Congress- 
man Andrews  because  of  a  policy  it 
claims  to  have  observed  not  to  name  re- 
search laboratories  for  individuals. 
There  have,  however,  been  exceptions  to 
this  rule  and  because  of  the  outstanding 
contribution  made  by  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
committee  is  of  the  view  that  the  Forest 
Service  Laboratory  at  Auburn  Univers- 
ity should  be  designated  as  "The  George 
W.  Andrews  Forestry  Sciences  Labora- 
tory" in  honor  of  the  late  Congressman 
from  the  Third  District  of  Alabama. 

Congressman  Bill  Nichols,  along 
with  the  entire  House  Delegation  from 
Alabama,  introduced  H.R.  2343  on  Janu- 
ary 29. 1975. 


A  hearing  was  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Forests  on  this  legislation  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1975.  Testimony  was  received 
from  Congressman  Bill  Nichols,  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  the 
Honorable  Richard  A.  Ashworth,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary,  appearing  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Additional 
statements  were  received  for  the  hearing 
record  from  other  members  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation. 

Testimony  received  by  the  subcommit- 
tee indicated  a  close  relationship  between 
the  work  of  Cieorge  W.  Andrews  as  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  facility  pres- 
ently under  construction  at  Auburn,  Ala. 
Congressman  Andrews'  interest  in  this 
project  dated  from  the  mid-1960's,  at 
which  time  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
Auburn  University  agreed  on  a  site  for 
the  laboratory.  Acting  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Andrews  and  based  on  Information 
he  provided  as  to  the  need  and  potential 
for  the  entire  southeast  as  a  result  of  lo- 
cating this  facility  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  approved 
an  add-on  of  $110,000  in  fiscal  year  1972 
for  the  planning  and  designing  of  this 
facility. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Forests  on  Octo- 
ber 7.  1975,  in  an  open  business  meeting, 
in  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  ordered 
KM.  2343  favorably  reported  to  the  full 
committee  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  8  "yeas" 
to  1  "nay."  The  bill  was  reported  by  the 
COTMnlttee  on  Agriculture  by  a  voice  vote 
in  the  presence  of  a  quorum  on  October 
29, 1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  this  legislation 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the  late  Con- 
gressman George  Andrews  for  his  work  in 
the  House,  particularly  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  this  facility  at  Au- 
burn University,  Auburn.  Ala. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Bffr.  HUNOATE). 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  urge  the  support  of  the  Members 
for  this  legislation  as  a  particular  trib- 
ute to  our  late  colleague,  George  W 
Andrews. 

George  Andrews  was  one  of  the  finest 
storytellers  in  the  House.  One  of  us  could 
tell  George  Andrews  a  story,  and  a  week 
later  he  could  retell  it  and  it  would  be 
funnier  than  when  it  was  told  the  first 
time. 

He  was  also  a  great  believer  In  this 
House  as  the  "people's  body.  He  said  that 
one  could  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  with- 
out being  elected,  one  could  go  to  the 
White  House  without  being  elected,  but 
no  one  could  get  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives unless  the  people  voted  for 
him.  That  is  the  philosophy  he  impressed 
on  us  constantly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  do  well  to  pass 
this  bill  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the 
late  George  Andrews. 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  distin- 
guished coUeague.  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols)  .  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  would  just  like  to  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  this  bill  is  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  entire  Alabama  dele- 
gation. It  also  bears  the  imanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Auburn  University  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  that  was  by  imanimous 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  fine 
work  that  the  committee  has  done  In 
getting  this  bill  out.  It  is  very  much 
the  order  of  the  day  to  honor  a  very  fine 
individual,  without  whose  services  the 
laboratory  would  never  have  been  es- 
tablished. I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  speak  on  the  bill,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
2343.  As  you  know,  this  bill  would  desig- 
nate the  new  Forest  Service  Laboratory 
at  Auburn  University  as  the  George  W. 
Andrews  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory. 

Naming  this  modem  complex  after  the 
late  George  Andrews  seems  only  fitting. 

George  W.  Andrews  was  a  man  all 
Alabamians  could  be  proud  of.  He  served 
his  State  and  Nation  diligently  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  1944  until  his  death  in  1971. 

Representing  the  old  Third  District, 
which  was  composed  of  the  southeast 
corner  of  Alabama,  Congressman  An- 
drews was  the  epitome  of  the  hard-work- 
ing public  servant  which  has  charac- 
terized our  country's  governmental  his- 
tory. 

George  Andrews  was  quite  simply  a 
man  devoted  to  serving  the  people  he 
represented. 

One  of  the  many  areas  George  An- 
drews served  was  the  field  of  education. 
He  particularly  worked  hard  in  the  in- 
terest of  Auburn  University,  the  largest 
campus  in  our  State,  which  was  located 
in  his  district. 

In  the  midsixties.  Representative  An- 
drews started  working  with  the  U.S.  For- 
estry Service  and  Auburn  University  on 
a  project  to  build  a  Forest  Service  labo- 
ratory on  the  Auburn  campus. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  George  Andrews  soon 
became  the  leader  in  the  drive  to  bring 
the  research  lab  to  Aubiu"n. 

Congressman  Andrews'  tireless  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  lab  turned  out  to  be 
fruitful  with  the  complex  being  built  on 
the  sprawling  Auburn  campus. 

Today,  we  are  asking  that  this  build- 
ing which  George  Andrews  worked  so 
hard  for  be  named  in  his  behalf  as  a 
fitting  tribute  to  his  efforts. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  let  me  urge 
your  support  for  H.R.  2343  which  will 
give  the  State  of  Alabama  a  lasting  trib- 
ute to  one  of  its  most  devoted  lawmakers, 
the  late  George  W.  Andrews. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  from 
Alabama  in  urging  favorable  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  2343  to  designate  the  new 
Forest  Service  Laboratory  at  Auburn, 
Ala.,  as  the  "George  W.  Andrews  For- 
estry Sciences  Laboratory."  Because  of 
our  long  service  together  in  the  House, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  coauthor  of  this 
legislation. 


Congressm-Din  George  W.  Andrews 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  nearly  28  years  and  was  highly  re- 
garded by  all  who  knew  him. 

During  his  distinguished  service  to  his 
country  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  he 
was  especially  active  in  encouraging  pro- 
grams to  promote  the  development  of 
forests  and  forestry  in  the  Eastern 
United  States. 

During  his  tenure,  he  witnessed  great 
strides  in  the  improvement  of  forests 
and  the  advancement  of  the  forestry 
profession. 

The  designation  of  the  Forest  Service 
Laboratory  for  consideration  at  Auburn 
University,  near  his  home,  will  be  a  par- 
ticularly fitting  tribute  to  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  enhancement  of  forestry. 

I  respectfully  urge  approval,  of  H.R. 
2343. 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Litton)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  2343) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGRICULTURAL  PEST  CONTROL 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1617)  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control 
and  eradicate  plant  pests,  and  for  other 
purixjses.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1617 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
102  of  the  Act  of  September  21,  1944  (68  Stat. 
736,  7  US.C.  147a).  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sre.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
either  Independently  or  In  cooperation  with 
States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
farmers*  associations,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals,  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  operations  or  measures  to  detect,  eradi- 
cate, suppress,  control,  or  to  prevent  or  re- 
tard the  spread  of  plant  pests. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Canada,  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Belize,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Colombia,  the  Bahama 
Islands,  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  or  the  local  authorities  thereof,  and 
with  international  organizations  or  associa- 
tions, in  carrjrlng  out  necessary  surveys  and 
control  operations  in  those  countries  in  con- 
nection with  the  detection,  eradication,  sup- 


pression, control  and  prevention  or  retarda- 
tion of  the  spread  of  plant  pests. 

"(c)  In  performing  the  operations  or  meas- 
ures herem  authorized,  the  cooperating  for- 
eign coiintry.  State,  or  local  agency  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  authority  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  operations  or  measures  on  all 
lands  and  properties  within  the  foreign 
country  or  State  other  than  tboee  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  such  other  facilities  and  means  as  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
necessary. 

"(d)  As  vised  in  this  section — 

"(1)  'Plant  pest'  means  any  living  stage 
of  any  Insects,  mites,  nematodes,  slugs,  snails, 
protozoa,  or  other  Invertebrate  animals,  bac- 
teria, fungi,  other  parasitic  plants  or  repro- 
ductive parts  thereof,  viruses,  or  any  orga- 
nisms similar  to  or  allied  with  any  of  the 
foregoing,  or  any  infectious  substances, 
which  can  directly  or  indirectly  injure  or 
cause  disease  or  damage  In  any  plants  or 
parts  thereof,  or  any  processed,  manufac- 
tured, or  other  products  of  plants. 

"(2)  'Living  state'  Includes  the  egg,  pupal, 
and  larval  stages  as  well  »*  any  other  living 
stage. 

"(3)  'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcvdture  Is  au- 
thorized to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  use  such  means  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
plants  and  plant  products  offered  for  export 
or  transiting  the  United  States  and  to  cer- 
tify to  shippers  and  interested  parties  as  to 
the  freedom  of  such  products  from  plant 
pests  according  to  the  phytosanltary  require- 
ments of  the  foreign  countries  to  which  such 
products  may  be  exported,  or  to  the  freedom 
from  exposure  to  plant  pests  while  in  transit 
through  the  United  States. 

(f )  There  a^  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  the  Ck>ngres8  may 
annually  determine  to  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Unless  other- 
wise 8i>eciflcally  authorized,  or  provided  for 
In  appropriations,  no  part  of  such  sums  shall 
be  used  to  pay  the  cost  or  value  of  property 
injury  or  destroyed.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  October  6. 
1917  (40  Stat.  374;  7  US.C.  145)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  February  28. 
1947,  as  amended  (61  Stat.  7,  80  Stat.  330.  85 
Stat.  418;  21  U.S.C.  114b),  is  further  amended 
by  (1)  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  after 
the  words  "any  communicable  disease  of  ani- 
mals" the  words  "or  vectors  thereof",  (2) 
Inserting  after  "(Canada"  a  comma  and  "the 
Bahama  Islands,  the  Greater  Antilles,  and 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  with  International 
organizations  or  associations",  and  (3)  by 
deleting  "British  Honduras"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Belize". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1617,  as  amended.  This  bill  broadens  and 
strengthens  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  control  and 
eradicate  agricultural  pests  and  to  con- 
trol and  eradicate  animal  diseases  and 
carriers  of  animal  diseases. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  its 
principal  features.  First,  the  bill  would 
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permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  enuUcation  and  c<uitrol  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  plant  pests  not 
nam  covered  by  the  Organic  Act  of  1944. 
Authority  is  also  provided  for  Uie  first 
time  for  the  detection  of  plant  pests 
In  the  United  States. 

Second.  S:  1617,  as  amended,  extends 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  cooperate 
with  foreign  governments  in  carrying 
out  eradication  and  control  programs. 
The  bill  would:  First,  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  cooperate  with  the  Oovemments 
of  Canada,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Belize, 
Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica.  Panama,  Colombia,  the  Bahama 
Islands,  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  and  second,  cover  "plant 
pests"  in  general.  Existing  law  author- 
ized cooperation  only  with  respect  to 
Mexico  and  only  for  specified  pests. 

Third,  the  bill  makes  discretionary 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  provide  phy- 
tosanltary  inqxiction  and  certification 
service  for  domestic  plants  and  plant 
product!  for  export,  and  extends  such 
authMlty  to  inspection  and  certification 
of  any  plants  or  plant  products  offered 
for  export  or  transiting  the  United 
States. 

nnally,  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  co(9erate  with 
certain  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
in  animal  diseases  control  covers  car- 
riers of  animal  diseases  and  extends  the 
authority  to  additional  countries  in  the 
Caribbean  area. 

Over  the  years,  legislation  has  been 
enacted  at  various  times  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  foreign  countries  in  detecting,  con- 
trolling, and  eradicating  agricultiu-al 
pests  and  animal  diseases.  The  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  combat  animal  dis- 
eases, for  example,  was  first  extended 
to  Mexico  in  1947.  In  1971,  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  for  cooperative  pro- 
grams on  animal  disease  control  was  ex- 
tended to  Canada,  the  Central  American 
coimtries,  and  Col(»nbla.  This  broadened 
author!^  provides  the  authority  and  op- 
portunity to  work  effectively  toward 
eradication  and  also  to  avoid  reintro- 
duction  of  certain  animal  diseases. 

However,  such  comprehensive  author- 
ity does  not  exist  for  plant  pests.  A  re- 
cent outbreak  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly,  an  extremely  destructive  in- 
sect to  citrus  and  vegetables,  has  been 
detected  in  Central  America.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  this  pest  be  prevented  from 
spreading  into  the  United  States. 

After  several  years,  during  which  the 
known  distribution  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  remained  relatively  stable  in 
Coeta  Rica,  Nicaragua  and  Panama,  it 
has  been  trapped  this  year  In  large  num- 
bers throughout  El  Salvador  and  In  the 
bordering  areas  of  Honduras  and  Guate- 
mala. This  northward  spread  poses  a 
definite  risk  to  both  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States,  both  in  terms  of  damage 
to  host  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  dis- 
ruption of  normal  marketing  patterns. 

Ibe  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  has  a  host 
range  of  over  200  fruits  and  vegetables, 
many  of  which  are  Important  food 
crops.  The  aimual  Central  American 
production  of  host  fruits  is  valued  at 


$58.2  million.  Annual  citrus  losses  to  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in  the  Central 
American  coimtries  Is  estimated  to  reach 
$6.1  million  annually.  Proportional  losses 
in  Mexico  on  citrus  and  coffee  would 
amount  to  $7  million,  while  potential 
losses  on  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  in 
the  United  States  could  reach  $285  mil- 
lion annually. 

Six  separate  infestations  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fruit  fly  in  Florida — 1929  and 
1956-63— and  Texas— 1966— have  been 
erEuUcated  at  a  total  cost  of  $23  million. 
The  cost  of  eradicating  incipient  infesta- 
tions and  of  added  pest  control  measures 
and  reduced  yields  of  host  fruits  and 
vegetables  would  amount  to  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  Reduced  yields 
and  higher  production  costs  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices. 

Current  legislative  authority  does  not 
permit  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
go  beyond  Mexico  in  cooperative  plant 
pest  control  and  eradication  programs. 
This  means  that  further  spread  and 
buildup  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly 
will  occur  unless  the  authority  is  given 
to  the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala  to  control  and 
eliminate  this  pest. 

The  most  effective  control  of  agricul- 
tural pests  is  preventive,  but  the  pro- 
grams must  also  have  the  capability  for 
quick  response  to  any  disease  or  insect 
outbreak.  This  permits  the  most  efScient 
solution  by  stopping  the  problem  before 
an  Infestation  reaches  unmanageable 
proportions.  The  enactment  of  "emer- 
gency" legislation  is,  of  course,  subject 
to  delays  that  could  be  devastating  to 
agriculture  and,  ultimately,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must, 
therefore,  have  the  auUiority  to  deal 
effectively  with  destructive  agricultural 
pest  outbreaks,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  those  areas  abroad  where 
the  incidence  of  such  pests  represents  a 
threat  to  U.S.  agriculture.  Such  author- 
ity is  especially  necessary  in  view  of  the 
expansion  of  agricultural  trade  and  the 
increased  opportunities  for  the  acciden- 
tal introduction  of  destructive  agricul- 
tural pests. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  statutory  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  cooperate 
with  certain  Western  Hemisphere  coim- 
tries in  animal  disease  control  in  two 
respects.  First,  It  would  make  clear  that 
authority  covers  carriers  of  animal  dis- 
ease such  as  the  cattie  fever  tick  which 
has  become  a  major  source  of  concern  to 
areas  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Second,  it  would  extend  the  coun- 
tries with  which  the  United  States  could 
engage  in  cooperative  programs  to  in- 
clude the  same  coimtries  provided  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  plant 
pests.  The  committee  is  of  the  view  that 
it  is  important  that  the  Secretary  should 
have  comparable  authority  in  these  two 
topes  of  control  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  the  support 
of  the  administration.  It  is  important  to 
the  welfare  of  the  farm  community  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  approved  by  the 
committee  with  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Members 
of  the  House. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Texas  (Mr.  ox  la  Garza) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1617),  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DOMESTICATED  RABBIT  MEAT 
INSPECTION 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
10073)  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  in- 
spection of  dcMnesticated  rabbits 
slaughtered  for  human  food,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  10073 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  2  ol  this  Act, 
aU  the  penalties,  terms,  and  other  provisions 
in  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  (71 
Stat.  441;  21  trjS.C.  451-470)  are  hereby  made 
applicable  (1)  to  domesticated  rabbits,  the 
carcasses  of  such  rabbits,  and  parts  and 
products  thereof,  and  to  the  establishments 
In  which  domesticated  rabbits  are  slaugh- 
tered or  In  which  the  carcasses,  or  parts  or 
products  thereof,  are  processed,  (2)  to  all 
persons  who  slaughter  domesticated  rabbits 
or  prepare  or  handle  the  carcasses  of  such 
rabbits  or  parts  or  products  thereof,  and  (3) 
to  aU  other  persons  who  perform  any  act 
relating  to  domesticated  rabbits  or  the  car- 
casses of  such  rabbits  or  parts  or  products 
thereof,  and  who  would  be  subject  to  such 
provisions  if  such  acts  related  to  poultry  or 
the  carcasses  of  poultry,  or  parts  or  products 
thereof;  and  such  provisions  shall  apply  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  provisions  apply  with  respect  to  poultry 
and  the  carcasses  of  poultry,  and  parts  and 
products  thereof,  and  to  persons  who  perform 
acts  relating  to  poiUtry,  the  carcasses  of 
poultry,  or  parts  or  products  thereof. 

Bee.  2.  (a)  The  provisions  in  paragraph 
(»)(a)  of  section  16,  section  24(a),  and 
section  39  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  domesti- 
cated rabbits  or  the  carcasses  of  such  rab- 
bits, or  parts  or  products  thereof.  The  two- 
year  period  specified  in  paragraph  (c)  (1)  of 
section  6  of  such  Act  and  the  periods  con- 
templated by  paragraph  (c)  (4)  of  such  sec- 
tion shall  commence  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment hereof,  with  respect  to  domesticated 
rabbits  and  the  carcasses  of  such  rabbits,  and 
parte  and  products  thereof;  and  in  applying 
the  v(Hume  provisions  in  paragraphs  (c)  (3) 
and  (c)  (4)  of  section  16  of  such  Act,  the 
v(4ume  restrictions  applicable  to  turkeys 
shall  apply  to  domesticated  rabbite. 
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(b)  Vor  purposes  of  this 

(1)  wherever  the  term  "poultry"  Is  uaed  In 
the  Poultry  Products  Zupeotloii  Act,  moh 
term  abaU  be  deemed  to  refer  to  domesticated 
Tsbblts: 

(2)  wherever  the  term  "poultry  product" 
Is  used  In  the  Poultry  Produete  Inspection 
Act,  such  term  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
domesticated  rabbit  products;  and 

(3)  the  reference  to  "domesticated  MM" 
In  section  4(e)  of  the  Po\iltry  Products  In- 
spection Act  BhaU  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
domesticated  rabbit. 

(4)  the  reference  to  "feathers"  In  section 
0(a)  (4)  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  "pelt". 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment,  except  that  no  person  shaU  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  prior  to 
January  1,  1977,  xmless  such  person  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  appllee  for  and  re- 
ceives inspection  for  the  processing  for  com- 
merce (as  defined  In  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act)  of  domesticated  rabbits  or 
the  carcasses  of  such  rabbits,  or  parts  or 
products  thereof,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  this  Act.  Any  person  who 
voluntarily  appUes  for  and  receives  such  In- 
spection after  enactment  hereof  shall  be  sub- 
ject, on  and  after  the  date  he  commences 
to  receive  such  Inspection,  to  all  of  the  pro- 
visions (Including  penalties)  of  the  Poultry 
Produete  Inspection  Act  as  implied  hereby 
in  relation  to  docneetlcated  rabbite,  the  car- 
casses of  such  rabbite,  and  parte  and  prod- 
uete thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  hweof  ahaU  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  application  of  the  Poultry 
Produete  Inspection  Act  in  relation  to  poul> 
try,  poultry  carcasses,  and  parte  and  produete 
thereof. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bolling)  .  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  favorably  reported  HH. 
10073,  calling  for  mandatory  Inspection 
of  rabbit  meat  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  was  ordered  reported  to 
the  House  on  October  30  by  a  unanimous 
voice  vote  in  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

Presentiy  all  meats  with  the  exception 
of  rabbit  meat  are  inspected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Since  rabbit  meat  is 
a  high  quality  nutiitious  meat  that  Is 
gaining  in  popularity  with  the  American 
consumers,  the  committee  sees  no  reason 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  pay 
for  its  inspection  just  as  it  does  for  otiier 
meats.  This  bill  wiU  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  Inspect  rabbit 
meat  which  will  assure  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers of  a  wholesome  product.  At  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Sebelius)  who  is  the  sponsor  of 
this  legislation,  so  he  may  describe  in 
further  detail  the  merits  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  H.R.  10073,  legislation 
to  amend  the  Meat  and  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  to  include  inspection  of 
domesticated  rabbits  slaughtered  for  hu- 
man consumption. 


This  legislation  would  extend  USDA 
inspection  services  to  the  producer  of 
domesticated  rabbit  meat  who  market 
over  5,000  rabbits  a  year,  lliis  inspection 
service  would  be  identical  to  that  cur- 
rently provided  for  all  other  competing 
tsrpes  of  meat.  The  USDA  stamp  of  ap- 
proval provides  the  consumer  a  reassur- 
ing guarantee  of  product  wholesomeness 
which  makes  the  expense  of  Inspection 
an  investment  rather  than  a  cost.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  Insure  a  steady  and 
dependable  supply  of  top-quality  rabbit 
meat  to  consumers. 

The  Federal-Stato  meat  Inspection 
program  has  been  quite  successful  In 
its  basic  objective  of  protecting  the 
consumer  from  dangerous  and  unwhole- 
some meat  products.  As  a  result,  con- 
sumers have  responded  to  USDA  inspec- 
tion by  demonstrating  a  growing  prefer- 
ence for  reliable  meat  and  meat  by- 
products. 

In  1906  when  the  first  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  was  passed,  beef  consumption 
was  71.3  pounds  per  capita  and  in  1909, 
the  first  year  when  poultry  consumption 
figures  were  calculated,  14.7  pounds  of 
chicken  were  consumed  per  person.  By 
1974,  beef  consumption  reached  116.8 
pounds  per  capita  and  chicken  consump- 
tion was  41.1  pounc^  per  capita. 

Of  course,  other  variables  such  as  in- 
come and  demand  influence  these  figures, 
but  the  protection  afforded  by  inspection 
has  contributed  slgniflcanUy  to  con- 
sumption of  meat.  Consumers  of  domes- 
ticated rabbit  meat  should  have  the  as- 
surance that  it  is  wholesome,  unadulter- 
ated, and  properly  labeled,  as  they  pres- 
entiy do  for  other  meat  and  poultry 
products. 

At  the  present  time  inspection  is  avail- 
able for  rabbit  processing  under  a  volun- 
tary program  in  which  processors  pay  for 
the  services.  This  bill  would  require  man- 
datory ins(>ecUon  of  rabbit  processing 
and  assure  the  uniform  certification  of 
the  wholesomeness  of  domesticated  rab- 
bits. This  would  relieve  an  unfair  and 
inequitable  burden  to  a  struggling,  mar- 
ginally profitable  industry. 

In  view  of  the  well-documented  need 
for  high  quality  protein  in  the  human 
diet,  I  believe  that  USDA-inspected  rab- 
bit meat  and  rabbit  products  can  help 
satisfy  this  demand  and  In  a  most  nutri- 
tious and  efficient  manner. 

Rabbit  meat  Is  similar  to  the  white 
meat  or  the  breast  of  chicken.  In  fact, 
rabbit  meat  is  higher  in  protein  and 
much  lower  in  fat  and  cholesterol  than 
other  red  meats.  This  underscores  its 
dietary  importance  In  our  health-con- 
scious society.  Rabbit  meat  is  recom- 
mended for  heart  patients  and  approved 
by  Weight  Watehers. 

The  rabbit  has  a  feed  conversion  effi- 
ciency of  about  4  to  1 — 4  pounds  feed  per 
1  pound  gain.  The  meat  has  a  high  meat- 
to-bone  dressing  percentage  with  the 
meat  being  85  percent  digestible. 

Three  domestic  rabbit  does  and  one 
buck  can  produce  more  meat  in  a  year 
than  one  cow,  at  less  cost  per  pound  of 
meat  gained.  In  fact,  the  domestic  rabbit 
has  the  genetic  capacity  to  produce  about 
25  times  Its  weight  In  fryer  offspring  each 
year. 


Rabbit  by-products  are  important  in 
the  production  of  certain  phannaceuti- 
cals.  For  example,  rabbit  blood  is  reduced 
to  plasma  for  diagnostic  purposes  while 
rabbit  brains  are  used  to  produce  thermo 
plastln  for  testing  the  coagulation  of 
human  blood  in  the  laboratory. 

I  feel  that  to  date,  rabbit  consumption 
has  been  limited,  in  part,  due  to  the  lack 
of  consumer  guarantees  of  wholesome- 
ness and  the  retail  price  of  rabbit  which 
Is  inflated  by  the  cost  of  inspection.  The 
competitive  disadvantage  of  absence  of 
quality  guarantees  has  overshadowed  the 
dietary  and  economic  beneflts  of  rabbit 
consumption. 

Federal  inspection  as  required  by  this 
bill  would  accelerate  consumer  accept- 
ance, would  create  stability  and  provide 
economic  incentive  for  expansion  of  the 
rabbit  processing  industry. 

There  has  been  some  concern  that 
mandatory  Federal  Inspection  will  elim- 
inate the  small  rabbit  processors.  This  Is 
not  the  case.  There  are  liberal  exemp- 
tions for  small  processors  and  they 
would  stand  to  gain  more  than  large 
processors  since  lnq>ection  fees  as  high 
as  $12  per  hour  represents  a  greater  per- 
centage of  their  production  costs. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  a  sig- 
niflcant  percentage  of  the  domesticated 
rabbit  meat  retailed  in  this  country  Is 
imported  without  USDA  inspection  and 
is  produced  under  very  questionable  san- 
itary conditions.  This  bill  would  author- 
ize spot  checks  of  imports  and  require 
foreign  plants  to  comply  with  sanitation 
standards  that  are  required  for  other 
meat  Imports. 

A  stable  rabbit  processing  Industry 
could  create  economic  opportunity  for 
many  unemployed  or  underemployed  cit- 
izens in  rural  and  smalltown  areas. 
Rabbit  production  as  a  source  of  supple- 
mental income  appeals  to  hobbyists, 
senior  citizens,  young  people,  handi- 
capped, the  disadvantaged  and  various 
ethnic  and  minority  groups. 

Raising  domesticated  rabbits  requires  a 
limited  investment  and  operating  capital 
as  well  as  minimum  labor  requiremente. 
This  makes  rabbit  production  a  promis- 
ing source  of  income  and  meat  produc- 
tion in  the  future. 

In  short,  the  time  has  come  to  include 
rabbit  processing  under  the  mandatory 
Inspection  provisions  of  the  Meat  and 
Poultry  Inspection  Acts.  This  would  sta- 
bilize the  rabbit  processing  industry 
without  forcing  undue  costs  on  the 
smaller  processes  who  could  be  exempt. 
This  act  would  open  new  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity for  senior  citizens  youth,  handi- 
capped and  others  in  search  of  gain- 
ful employment  and  economic  returns 
and  could  offer  our  rural  and  small-town 
areas  additional  economic  tu^tivity,  an 
Important  consideration  during  these 
times  of  high  unemployment. 

More  importantiy,  the  consumer  would 
be  guaranteed  wholesomeness  and  an 
increasing  supply  of  a  most  nutritious 
and  healthful  food  which  is  high  In 
protein  and  low  in  fat.  This  bill  would 
also  give  the  rabbit  producer  and  con- 
sumer some  measure  of  protection  from 
cutrate,  low-quality  Imports. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  take  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
farther  regneets  for  time. 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Coins) . 

Mr.  CONT15.  MT.  Speaker,  I  rise  toe(»n- 
mend  the  committee  for  its  pluck  in  re- 
porting out  this  bin.  It  would  accomplish 
something  not  yet  done  on  the  House 
floor. 

By  hopping  over  some  hare-splitting 
definitions,  the  ccMnmittee  has  shown  that 
Congress  as  well  as  magicians  can  make 
rabbits  out  of  chickens. 

This  \s  the  kind  of  hare-raising  scheme 
that  is  rapidly  proliferating  tn  the  Con- 
gress. There  seems  no  tall-end  to  it. 

Critics  will  have  a  field  day  pelting 
Congress  for  passing  a  bill  that  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  chickens  and 
rabbits,  or  feathers  and  skins. 

In  shifting  Inspection  costs  from  proc- 
essors to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
this  bill  gives  rabbit  growers  the  carrot 
and  taxpayers  the  stick. 

Of  course,  I  understand  that  this  bOI 
is  intended  to  stop  the  spread  of  tule- 
remia  and  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
inspecting  rabbits  Imported  from  main- 
land China.  Tuleremla  is  an  infectious 
disease — which  may  or  may  not  come 
from  red  rabbits — that  causes  hot  and 
cold  flashes  and  the  appearance  of  jitters 
and  nerves. 

The  administration  opposes  this  bill  on 
the  grounds  that  it  already  has  sufficient 
authority  to  control  this  disease.  If  so, 
I  wish  they  would  start  using  that  au- 
thority. Every  time  I  look  across  the  aisle, 
I  see  dozens  of  freshmen  cases  of  jitters, 
nerves,  and  hot  and  cold  flashes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  no  chicken  when 
It  comes  to  voting  on  Important  Issues, 
but  this  poultry  bill  is  one  I  am  going 
to  duck.  This  bill  is  a  turkey,  and  I  say 
It  Is  for  the  Mrds. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poagk)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  HR.  10073. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voting  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS  FOR 
CERTAIN  FOREST  SERVICE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  LTTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  niles  smd  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  10027),  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  which  beneflt  Cer- 
tain Forest  Service  Programs  and  to 
advance  or  reimburse  funds  to  cocq^era- 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
JtepreMntotivM  of  the  Vntted  Statea  of 
America  M  Congnta  a$eembled.  Tbat  to 
tmeOltaU  the  kdmlnlstntlon  of  tb»  pro- 
grams and  BctlTlUas  of  the  l"ore8t  Serrioe. 
the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  negotiate  and 
enter  Into  cooperatlTe  agreements  with  pub- 
Ue  or  private  agenelaa,  organlntlons.  tn- 


Btttntlons,  or  perabna  to  construct,  operate, 
uul  maintain  cooperative  pollution  abate- 
ment equipment  and  facilities.  Including 
sanitary  landflUs,  water  systems,  and  sewer 
ayBtems;  to  engage  In  ooc^ieratlve  manpower 
aad  Job  training  and  development  programs; 
to  develop  and  publish  cooperative  environ- 
mental education  and  forest  history  mate- 
rials; and  to  perform  forestry  protection.  In- 
cluding fire  protection,  timber  stand  im- 
provement, debris  removal,  and  thinning  of 
trees.  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  afore- 
said agreements  when  be  determines  that 
the  public  Interest  will  be  benefited  and 
that  there  exists  a  mutual  Interest  other 
than  monetary  considerations.  In  such  coop- 
erative arrangements,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  advance  or  reimburse  funds  to 
cooperators  from  any  Forest  Service  appro- 
priation available  for  similar  kinds  of  work 
or  by  fumlBhlng  or  sharing  materials,  sup- 
plies, facilltlefl,  or  equipment  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  January  31, 
1823  (Rev.  SUt.  3648,  as  amended;  31  U.S.C. 
529),  relating  to  the  advance  of  public 
moneys. 

Bec.  2.  In  any  agreement  authorized  by 
seetlon  l,  cooperators  and  their  employees 
may  perform  cooperative  work  under  super- 
vision of  the  Forest  Service  in  emergencies 
or  otherwise  as  mutually  agreed  to,  but  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  other 
than  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  171  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  and  chapter  81  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued aa  limiting  or  modifying  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded  ? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  LrrTON)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  each. 

The  Cliair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
10027,  as  amended,  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  which  bene- 
fit certsdn  Forest  Service  programs  and 
to  advance  or  reimburse  funds  to  co- 
operators  for  work  performed. 

H.R.  10027.  as  amended.  Is  necessary 
to  clarify  and  expand  existing  authority 
relating  to  cooperative  agreements 
wlilch  may  be  entered  into  by  the  Forest 
Service.  The  bill  will  provide  clear  au- 
thority to  the  Forest  Service  to  engage  In 
cooperative  activities  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  cooperative  pollu- 
tion abatement  equipment  and  facilities, 
Including  sanitary  landfills,  water  sys- 
tems, and  sewer  systems;  to  engage  in 
cooperative  manpower  and  Job  training 
and  development  programs;  to  develop 
and  publish  cooperative  environmental 
education  and  forest  history  materials; 
and  to  perform  forestry  protection,  in- 
cluding fire  protection,  timber  stand  im- 
provement, debris  removal,  and  thinning 
of  trees. 

At  times  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
unable  to  enter  Into  cooperative  ar- 
rangements   which   would   benefit    the 


program  because  of  the  lack  of  statutory 
authority.  la  other  cases  there  have  been 
inconsistent  and  uneven  administrative 
practices  throughout  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  clear  authority  either 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  or  to  reim- 
burse cooperators  for  work  performed 
or  for  services,  facilities,  or  equipment 
provided  by  the  cooperator. 

The  authority  provided  by  H.R.  10027, 
as  amended,  would  enable  States  to  make 
maximum  use  of  fire  crews  so  they  may 
be  maintained  on  a  year-round  basis. 
States,  such  as  Oregon,  are  having  diffi- 
culty maintaining  their  crews  through- 
out the  year  thus  endangering  the  bound- 
aries. The  new  authority  would  allow 
the  use  and  reimbursement  periods  of 
relatively  low  fire  hazard  as  part  of  the 
cooperative  arrangement  and  assure  tiiat 
the  crews  would  be  readily  available  in 
emergency  fire  situations. 

It  is  the  committee's  intention  that  the 
authority  for  cooperative  agreements  for 
forestry  protection  would  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  commercial  timber  sales. 
Further,  the  authority  provided  by  this 
legislation  would  be  applicable  only  to 
land  and  programs  witliin  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  %)eaker,  HJl.  10027,  as  amended. 
is  a  revised  version  of  H.R.  5634.  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  Mr.  Ullman  for  him- 
self and  the  other  House  Members  of  the 
Oregon  delegation  on  March  26,  1975. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Forests  on  H.R.  5634  on  June  19, 
1975.  All  testimony  received  at  that  time 
by  the  subcommittee  was  favorable,  in- 
cluding testimony  from  the  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

H.R.  5634  was  revised  to  meet  certain 
objections  to  the  scope  of  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  therein  and  Mr.  Ullman 
Introduced  the  revised  version  as  H.R. 
10027  on  October  3, 1975. 

On  October  7,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Forests,  meeting  in  an  open  business 
meeting  and  with  a  quorum  present  or- 
dered H.R.  10027  reported  to  the  full 
committee  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  10  "yeas" 
to  0  "nays,"  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  do  pass  with  two  amendments. 
One  provided  further  restrictions  on  the 
types  of  cooperative  agreements  covered 
by  the  legislation;  the  second  amend- 
ment specified  that  this  legislation  does 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  enter  Into  cooperative  agreemoits 
otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

On  October  30, 1975,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  after  adopting  two  technical 
amendments  reported  the  bill  by  a  unani- 
mous voice  vote  in  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  estimates 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  In  en- 
acting tills  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has  been 
advised  informally  that  the  Department 
supports  H.R.  10027,  as  amended.  I  know 
of  no  objections  to  it  in  its  present  form 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman  of  the  Forests 
Subcommittee,  the  gentieman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  LrrroN) . 
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Mr.  UTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCom) ,  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  AxxCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10027.  Beyond  that,  I  am 
here  today  to  convey  the  compliments  of 
my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentieman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Vll- 
HAN)  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  meml>ers  of  the  committee  for 
the  fine  work  and  initiative  they  have 
performed  on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

The  gentieman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ull- 
uan)  would  have  been  here  on  the  floor 
today,  were  it  not  for  the  particularly 
heavy  responsibilities  that  he  is  carrying 
this  week  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  as  it  considers  the  tax  reform  bill. 
He  has  asked  me  to  extend  his  compU- 
ments  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  LriTON)  for  the  initiative  he  has 
shown  on  this  bill.  I  am  here  to  do  this 
and  to  echo  Mr.  Ullman's  comments. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10027,  a  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced to  authorize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reimburse  public  and  private 
parties  for  work  performed  which  bene- 
fits Forest  Service  programs. 

First,  let  me  commend  my  good  friend, 
Jerry  Litton,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Forests,  for  tiis  initiative 
and  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill 
ttirough  the  hearings  and  markup  proc- 
ess so  smoothly  this  year.  This  legisla- 
tion lias  been  introduced  by  the  Oregon 
delegation  in  previous  Congresses  and 
again  this  year.  It  is  now  getting  the  at- 
tention and  focus  it  deserves,  thanks  to 
Jerry  Litton. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
granted  the  authority  to  reimburse  State 
governments  and  private  parties  when 
the  Forest  Service  makes  use  of  non- 
Federal  crews  for  forest  maintenance 
tasks.  The  Forest  Service  has  authority 
under  existing  law  to  reimburse  these 
cooperators  for  the«performance  of  cer- 
tain limited  services,  including  fire  sup- 
pression. However,  reimbursement  for 
performing  work  of  a  general  nature  or 
for  providing  most  services  and  facilities 
Is  prohibited  under  41  U.S.C.  252,  since 
it  constitutes  contracting  for  personal 
services.  The  effect  of  this  legislation, 
therefore,  would  be  to  merely  broaden 
and  clarify  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
existing  authority  to  reimburse  non- 
Federal  parties  with  which  the  Forest 
Service  has  entered  into  a  cooperative 
agreement. 

With  the  passage  of  this  legislatioi, 
the  States  would  hire  and  train  needed 
additional  maintenance  crews  to  perform 
services  on  both  State  and  national  for- 
ests. The  double  advantage  of  this  meas- 
ure Is  that  not  only  are  needed  mainte- 
nance projects  £UM:omplished  which 
would  otherwise  be  postponed  or  left  un- 
done, but  fire  protection  is  significantly 
Improved.  By  having  these  additional 
crews  in  the  forest  instead  of  at  distant 
stations,  firefighters  are  immediately 
available  when  a  fire  breaks  out,  perhaps 
making  the  difference  between  a  brush 
fire  and  a  catastrophe. 

This  legislation  offers  a  number  of  fur- 
ther benefits   in   addition   to  increased 


fire  protection  and  maintenance  capa- 
bilities. First,  by  putting  on  these  addi- 
tional crews,  highly  skilled  Forest  Serv- 
ice personnel  are  able  to  return  to  the 
high  priority  forest  management  fimc- 
tions  for  which  they  were  trained  and 
educated.  Second,  by  bringing  Federal. 
State,  and  private  forest  management  ef- 
forts into  cooperation,  overall  efficiency 
will  be  increased.  Third,  HJl.  10027  wiU 
assist  local  economies  directly  by  provid- 
ing season  employment  for  youths  who 
badly  need  monetary  payment  as  well  as 
a  constructive  outlet  of  energies.  The 
benefits  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  in 
Oregon  alone,  while  the  Forest  Service 
estimates  that  this  program  will  be  of 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govemmait. 

Wood  is  a  basic  resource,  and  like 
other  resources,  it  must  be  managed 
wisely  in  order  to  insure  that  America 
will  have  many  more  years  of  the  pros- 
perity and  enjoyment  which  our  forests 
give  us.  H.R.  10027  is  a  significant  and 
meaningful  step  toward  the  efficient  and 
productive  management  of  our  forest  re- 
sources. I  urge  that  my  colleagues  ap- 
prove this  legislation. 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tieman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Litton) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  10027.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) ,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FARMER-TO-CONSUMER        DIRECT 
MARKETING    ACrT    OF    1975 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  10339)  to  encourage  the  direct 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  farmers  to  consumers,  as  amended. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows : 

Hit.  10339 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farmer-to-Con- 
Bumer  Direct  Marketing  Act  of  1976". 

PUKPOSK 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
promote,  through  appropriate  means  and  on 
an  economically  sustainable  basis,  the  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  direct  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities  from  farmers  to 
consumers.  To  accomplish  this  oblectlve,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  Initiate  and 
coordinate  a  program  designed  to  facilitate 


direct  marketing  from  farmers  to  consumers 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  consumers  and 
farmers. 

DEFIMmOK 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"direct  marketing  from  farmers  to  consum- 
ers" shall  mean  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities  at  any  marketplace  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  roadside  stands,  city  mar- 
kets, and  vehicles  used  for  house-to-house 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities)  es- 
tablished and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  farmers  to  seU  (either  IndlvlduaUy 
or  through  a  farmers'  organization  directly 
representing  the  farmers  who  produced  the 
commodities  being  sold)  their  agricultural 
commodities  directly  to  individual  consum- 
ers, or  organizations  representing  consum- 
ers. In  a  manner  calculated  to  lower  the  cost 
and  Increase  the  quality  of  food  to  such 
consumers  while  providing  Increased  fi- 
nancial returns  to  the  farmers. 

BUaVK 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through 
the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  what- 
ever agency  or  agencies  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate,  a  continuing  survey  of  exist- 
ing methods  of  direct  marketing  from  farm- 
ers to  consumers  in  each  State.  The  initial 
survey,  which  shaU  be  completed  no  later 
than  one  year  foUowlng  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  shall  Include  the  number 
of  types  of  such  marketing  methods  in  exist- 
ence, the  volimie  of  business  conducted 
through  each  such  marketing  method,  and 
the  Wpact  of  such  marketing  methods  upon 
finemclal  returns  to  farmers  (Including  their 
Impact  upon  improving  the  economic  via- 
bUlty  of  small  farmers)  and  food  quality  and 
costs  to  consimiers. 

ontECT     MABKrriNG     ASSISTANCE     WTTHIlf     THE 
STATES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  direct  marketing 
from  farmers  to  consumers,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  that  fluids  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  be  utUized  by  State 
departments  of  agrlcultiu-e  and  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  United  states  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
or  facUltatlng  eu;tlvitles  which  wUl  Initiate, 
encoiu'age,  develop,  or  coordinate  methods  of 
direct  marketing  from  farmers  to  consumers 
within  or  among  the  States.  Such  funda 
shall  be  allocated  to  a  State  on  the  basis 
of  the  feaslbUlty  of  direct  marketing  from 
farmers  to  consumers  within  that  State  as 
compared  to  other  States  and  shall  be  allo- 
cated within  a  State  to  the  State  department 
of  agriculture  and  to  the  Extension  Service 
on  the  basis  of  the  types  of  activities  which 
are  needed  in  the  State  and  on  the  basis 
of  which  of  these  two  agencies,  or  combina- 
tion thereof,  can  best  perform  these  activi- 
ties. The  activities  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  sponsoring  conferences  which  are  de- 
signed to  facUltate  the  sharing  of  informa- 
tion (among  farm  producers,  consumers,  and 
other  interested  persons  or  groups)  concern- 
ing the  establishment  and  opteratlon  of  direct 
marketing  from  farmers  to  constuners; 

(2)  compiling  laws  and  regulations  rele- 
vant to  the  conduct  of  the  various  methods 
of  such  direct  marketing  within  the  State, 
formulating  drafts  of  enabling  legislation 
needed  to  facilitate  such  direct  marketing, 
determining  feasible  locations  for  additional 
faculties  for  such  direct  marketing,  and 
preparing  and  disseminating  practical  infor- 
mation on  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  such  direct  marketing;  and 

(3)  providing  technical  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  interested  individuals  or 
groups  in  the  establishment  of  arrangements 
for  direct  marketing  from  farmecs  to  con- 
sumers. 

(b)  In  the  Implementation  of  this  section, 
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tb»  Secretary  shaU  take  Into  account  con- 
stimer  preferences  and  needa  which  may  bear 
upon  the  eetabllshment  and  operation  of 
arrangementa  for  direct  marketing  from 
fannan  to  oonsumera. 

AKNXTAL    MWrOKT 

Sac.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  periodically 
review  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
Act  and  shall  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  United  States  Senate,  with- 
in one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  annually  thereafter,  with  respect  to 
the  effectiveness  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  include  in  such  report  a  State-by-State 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  survey  con- 
ducted xinder  this  Act,  and  a  summary  of 
the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  State  departments 
of  agriculture  in  the  development  of  direct 
marketing  from  farmers  to  consumers  dxa- 
Ing  the  previous  year. 

AUTHOKIZATION    OP    APFROPKIATIONS 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  4  and  6,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
are  necessary. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5,  there  la  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1, 1976. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
(ViGORrro)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Snacs)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Vigorito)  . 

Mr.  ViaORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  takes  note  of 
the  ciirrent  interest  among  both  farm- 
ers and  consumers  in  the  sale  of  f  re^ 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  food 
commodities  at  roadside  stands,  down- 
town markets,  and  other  places  where 
the  sales  are  direct  from  the  farmers  to 
consimiers. 

The  bill  provides  a  small  measure  of 
technical  assistance  to  private  individ- 
uals and  groups  who  wish  to  establish 
and  operate  a  direct  food  marketing 
facility. 

Specifically,  the  bill  does  essentlaUy 
three  things. 

First,  it  authoiizes  a  nationwide  survey 
of  direct  marketing  arrangements,  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  UJ3.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Second,  it  provides  for  the  State  de- 
partments of  agriculture  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  to  provide 
some  technical  assistance  for  direct 
marketing  within  the  respective  States. 

Third,  it  calls  for  a  year -end  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Congress  describing  how  the  bill  has  been 
carried  out. 

One  of  the  two  committee  amend- 
ments is  purely  technical,  simply  chang- 
ing a  section  number.  The  other  com- 
mittee amendment  reduced  the  effective 


period  of  the  bill  from  3  years  to  1  year, 
and  reduced  the  funding  accordingly. 

Consequently,  the  only  explicit  fund- 
ing authorization  In  the  bill  Is  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  time. 

[Other  debate,  followed  by  voice  vote 
unless  someone  asks  for  record  vote — in 
which  event  final  vote  postponed  until 
completion  of  debate  on  other  suspen- 
sion items.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Idea 
of  direct  farmer  to  consumer  marketing 
is  not  new.  It  Is  the  oldest  form  of  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  products.  The 
large  number  of  currently  successful 
farmers  markets  like  the  ones  in  Los 
Angeles,  South  Bend,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  testify  to  the  role  and  the  sup- 
port that  this  type  of  marketing  has  had 
over  time.  Just  recently  I  read  that  60 
new  farmers  markets  have  been  started 
over  the  past  several  years.  This  does  not 
Include  the  increase  In  the  countless 
number  of  roadside  markets.  Farm  orga- 
nizations have  Increased  their  efforts  to 
market  their  own  products  by  pooling 
resources  and  products  and  have  begun 
to  market  the  products  under  the  farm- 
ers own  label.  The  help  of  the  extension 
service  and  governmental  publications 
has  often  helped  the  Individual  or  group 
with  the  technical  information  needed  to 
make  this  type  of  marketing  successful. 

This  bill  gives  added  emphasis  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  facilitate 
farmers  and  others  In  their  efforts  to  di- 
rectly market  their  products.  To  the  de- 
gree that  it  encourages  market  entry.  It 
is  a  positive  measure  to  insure  and  in- 
crease market  place  ctftnpetltlon  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  consumer.  In 
fact,  the  legislation  will  help  bring  use- 
ful Information  to  the  farmers  and  State 
agencies  as  to  the  economic  and  aesthetic 
factors  needed  to  sustain  a  soimd  farmer 
to  consumer  marketing  system. 

The  bill  requires  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  complete  a  survey  of  di- 
rect marketing  from  farmers  to  con- 
sumers. The  Department  has  already  ex- 
pressed Its  Interest  in  completing  this 
type  of  survey.  The  survey  will  serve  as 
a  bench  mark  for  the  would-be  entrants 
into  the  direct  farmer  to  constuner  mar- 
keting system.  It  would  also  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  situations  where  it  would 
not  be  economically  viable  for  farmers,  as 
individuals  or  groups,  to  directly  market 
to  the  consumer. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  none  of 
the  maj*eting  functions  are  eliminated 
in  direct  farmer  to  consimier  marketing. 
Any  savings  or  profits  result  from  the 
shift  and  assumption  of  various  market- 
ing functions  by  different  participants  in 
the  marketing  system. 

This  bill  Is  a  substantial  improvement 
over  an  earlier  version. 

Tbia  bill  will  help  provide  Information 
to  the  farmer  to  help  him  determine  If  It 
is  to  his  economic  advantage  to  deliver 
goods  directly  to  the  consumer.  The  con- 
stmiers  will  benefit  from  the  bill  to  the 


degree  that  the  farmer  can  supply  their 
needs  In  both  quality  and  price.  The  Oov- 
emment's  role  Is  one  of  providing  tech- 
nical Information  to  the  participants. 
Under  this  bill  the  Government  will  not 
Itself  become  a  participant  In  the  mar- 
ke^lace.  Nor  does  this  bill  authorize 
Oovemment  grants.  Rather,  the  Oovem- 
ment  is  to  provide  Information  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  those  who  desire  to 
participate  In  this  oldest  torm  of  food 
marketing. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.   SYMMS.   Mr.   Speaker,  we   are 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  caught  once  more 
In  a  snarl  of  confiicting  Government  pol- 
icies. On  the  one  hand,  this  Congress  Is 
proposing  to  spend  $1.5  million  a  year 
to  promote  Xarmer-to-consumer  direct 
marketing.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers 
labor  under  earlier  legislation  which  all 
but  prohibits  classical  direct  marketing 
techniques — the  provisions  of  the  High- 
way Beautificatlon  Act  which  prohibit 
roadside  signs  for  the  advertising  of 
goods  and  services.  The  teeth  in  this 
Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  are  so  strong 
that  States  stand  to  lose  Federal  highway 
construction  money,  if  local  advertising 
Is  not  removed.  Right  now,  in  my  State, 
farmers  who  market  produce  direct  to 
the  consimier  are  being  ordered  to  take 
down  their  billboards.  For  most,  this 
means  an  end  to  roadside  marketing  and 
contact  with  potentlEd  consumers. 

What  is  needed  Is  certainly  not  a  $1.5- 
milllon  boondoggle.  We  should  inst^id 
be  considering  this  afternoon  an  simend- 
ment  to  the  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act 
which  allows  farmers  direct  access  to 
consumers  via  advertising  on  roadways. 
Growers  understand  marketing.  What 
they  do  not  imderstand  Is  Government 
regulation  which  prevents  them  from 
marketing.  Take  out  those  regulations 
and  you  will  see  Increased  productivity 
and  sales  without  any  sort  of  burden  on 
the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  bill  not  be- 
cause it  falls  to  present  a  good  Idea,  but 
because  It  just  Is  not  needed. 

Parmer-to-consimier  direct  market- 
ing. It  has  a  very  appealing  ring,  doesn't 
it?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  means  of 
marketing  agricultural  products  appar- 
ently Is  becoming  Increasingly  popular  as 
Individual  farmers  and  farm  groups  are 
assuming  a  more  active  role  in  marketing 
their  products  than  they  have  at  any 
time  In  recent  years.  I  think  this  trend 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  ftirmers 
within  reasonable  distances  from  popu- 
lation centers  are  not  only  putting  more 
efforts  Into  farmer  markets  and  roadside 
stand  activity,  but  are  also  making  more 
acres  available  to  urban  and  suburban 
dwellers  for  "grow-your-own"  and 
"pick-your-own"  produce  operations. 
One  national  farm  organization  has  even 
sponsored  a  direct  farmer-to-consumer 
meat  marketing  campaign. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  sun 
In  full  support  of  the  direct  marketing 
concept.  In  fact,  my  family  runs  a  road- 
side fruit  stand  In  Idaho  where  we  sell 
produce  from  oiu:  farm  directly  to 
consumers. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  however.  Is 
that  the  emerging  trend  of  farmer-to- 
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consumer  marketing  Is  coming  about  be- 
cause economic  conditions  are  such  that 
tWs  practice  is  beneficial  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers — that  Is,  produc- 
ers are  receiving  compensation  for  the 
extra  effort  they  put  forth  in  marketing 
their  products  while  at  the  same  time 
consumers  are  paying  lower  prices  for 
these  products  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  to  pay  in  the  supermarket. 
This  is  the  way  it  should  be.  If  economics 
dictates  that  direct  marketing  should 
continue  to  flourish,  fine  and  good. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  no  matter  how 
many  laws  the  Congress  might  pass  af- 
fecting direct  marketing,  such  as  H.R. 
10339,  direct  farmer-to-consumer  mar- 
keting approaches  will  probably  never  be 
feasible  for  certain  commodities  and  in 
certain  locations  because  of  transporta- 
tion problems.  Including  both  distance 
and  cost,  perishability  dIfQculties  with 
some  commodities,  health  and  sanitation 
requirements  and  so  forth. 

So,  I  ask,  what  Is  the  need  for  HJl. 
10339?  Absolutely  none,  in  my  opinion. 
This  bill  represents  very  little  more  than 
legislation  for  the  sake  of  legislating.  It 
does  authorize  $1.5  million  or  more  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  study 
and  support  the  farmer-to-consumer 
marketing  concept.  I  submit  that  this 
bill  Is  a  total  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  stated. 
Furthermore,  I  am  amazed  at  some  of 
the  proponents  of  H.R.  10339  who  are 
the  very  same  people  who  opposed  so 
strenuously  Government  Intervention  In 
our  foreign  agriculture  markets,  inas- 
much as  this  bill  takes  a  significant  step 
In  Increasing  the  Government's  role  In 
our  domestic  agricultural  markets. 

I  cannot  stress  strongly  enous^  the 
notion  that  even  though  HJl.  10339  has 
an  attractive  title  and  ranks  right  up 
there  with  motherhood  and  patriotism,  it 
is  an  unnecessary  and  fiscally  wasteful 
bill;  $1.5  million  or  more  does  not  soimd 
like  a  great  amount,  but  remember  that 
a  number  of  $1.5  million  boondoggles  add 
UD  to  $70  billion  In  deficits. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  respond 
very  briefiy  to  my  friend  from  Idaho. 

In  response  to  my  friend,  I  would  say 
that  State  governments  and  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  USDA  are  sdready 
Involved.  In  those  cases  where  they  have 
been  approached  by  farmers.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  members,  and  others  who 
want  to  set  up  a  direct  market  In  their 
town.  I  know  that  this  has  been  happen- 
ing In  Pennsylvania,  and  It  is  happening 
In  other  States. 

This  bill  would  only  extend  a  very 
small  amoimt  of  money  to  the  State  de- 
partments of  agriculture  and  extension 
personnel  In  the  States,  so  that  they  can 
more  effectively  accommodate  those  re- 
quests for  assistance. 

There  are  some  things  that  the  State 
departments  of  agriculture  and  exten- 
sion people  can  do,  which  others  could 
not  do  as  readily.  They  can  provide 
know-how  advice  on  how  to  opeiate  a 
direct  market  stand.  They  can  advise  on 
applicable  State  laws  and  local  ordi- 
nances that  must  be  compiled  with.  They 
can  provide  basic  Information  on  suc- 


cessful experiences  elsewhere  with  direct 
marketing  operations. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  a  question  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Peimsyl- 
vanla. 

I  would  start  on  page  3  of  the  legisla- 
tion, where  It  says: 

Such  funds  shaU  be  allocated  to  a  State 
on  the  basis  of  the  feasibility  of  direct  mar- 
keting from  farmers  to  consumers  within 
that  State  as  compared  to  other  States  ttnd 
shall  be  allocated  wltliln  a  State  to  the  State 
department  of  agricultiuv  and  to  the  Exten- 
sion Service  on  the  basis  of  the  types  of 
activities  which  are  needed  in  the  State  and 
on  the  basis  of  which  of  these  two  agencies, 
or  combination  thereof,  can  best  perform 
these  activities.  The  activities  shaU  include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited 


This  Is  the  point  of  my  question — 

(1)  sponsoring  conferences  which  are  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  sharing  of  informa- 
tion (among  farm  producers,  consumers,  and 
other  Interested  persons  or  groups) 

Some  people  might  be  attacked  for 
dohig  that  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Justice  Department. 
They  call  that  collusion.  We  are  advocat- 
ing that  from  a  different  standpoint. 

(2)  compiling  laws  and  regulattons  rele- 
vant to  the  conduct  of  the  various  methods 
of  such  direct  marketing  within  the  State, 
formulating  drafts  of  enabling  legislation 
needed  to  facilitate  such  direct  marketing. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  Is,  would  he 
Interpret  this  as  a  Federal  subsidy  for 
lobbying?  In  other  words,  formulating 
enabling  legislation  needed  to  facilitate 
such  direct  marketing?  Would  this  not 
be  a  Federal  subsidy  to  lobbying  of  the 
State  legislatures? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  extension 
services  throughout  the  50  States  are 
already  doing  just  what  the  gentleman 
mentioned.  They  are  providing  Informa- 
tion and  assistance  on  a  variety  of  agri- 
cultural programs. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  my  friend  very 
much.  That  is  what  I  thought.  In  other 
words,  we  are  already  lobbying  State 
les^latures  and  the  gentleman  is  saying 
that  he  Is  approving  giving  another  $1.5 
million  to  continue  an  even  bigger  and 
better  lobbsdng  program  to  try  to  write 
laws  to  somehow  encourage  something 
the  marketplace  will  surely  take  care  of. 

If  people  want  to  go  out  and  buy  pota- 
toes, apples,  peaches,  whatever  the  pro- 
duce may  be — in  California  It  may  be 
oranges — I  think  this  Is  the  thing  they 
may  probably  want  to  do.  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  imderstand  why  the  Con- 
gress can  somehow  sit  here  In  Its  all- 
powerful  wisdom  and  think  that  we  can 
help  the  situation  when  really  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  get  out  of  the  way  and 
let  the  market  system  work. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
page  3  it  says: 

Such  fimds  shall  be  allocated  t3  a  state 
on    the   basis   of   the    feasibility   of   direct 


marketing  from  f armen  to  conaumera  within 
that  state  . . . 

How  would  the  funds  be  allocated? 
Would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
have  that  answer? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chaliman  of  the  committee  on  that 
I  am  sure  he  woiild  have  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  use  his  dis- 
cretion in  allocating,  fimds  to  the  Indi- 
vidual States  upon  request. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Upon  request.  As 
I  understand  It,  we  have  $1.5  million  In 
the  legislation.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture then  would  divide  among  the  50 
States  that  amount.  Would  that  Include 
the  territories,  as  we  have  had  Included 
In  several  pieces  of  legislation  that  have 
been  approved  here  today? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  will  read  the  rele- 
vant paragraph  from  the  committee  re- 
port, if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  VIGORITO  (continuing) : 
The  Committee  expects  that  the  Secre- 
tary, in  aUocatlng  funds  within  any  State 
under  section  6,  will  take  into  account  such 
factors  as  the  relative  experience  and  his- 
torical Involvement  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  extension  personnel,  and  the 
customary  division  of  responsibility  among 
them  in  performing  research,  education,  di- 
rect action,  and  other  activities  which  will 
facilitate  direct  marketing  moet  effectively 
within  the  State. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  If  the  chairman 
would  answer  another  question  pertain- 
ing to  that.  I  would  like  to  ask  why  would 
each  State  not  furnish  the  fimds  within 
their  own  State,  because  If  we  are  talk- 
ing about  agricultural  products,  we  are 
talking  about  many  different  things  such 
as  cotton,  peanuts,  wheat,  feed  grains, 
poultry.  Why  would  that  Individual  State 
not  allocate  its  own  funds  for  this  study? 
Why  would  the  Federal  Government  fur- 
nish and  allocate  the  funds  to  the  State 
for  the  study  within  the  State  on  the 
particular  produce  they  wish  to  study? 
Mr.  VIGORITO.  This  legislation  will 
act  as  an  Inducement  for  the  separate 
States  to  go  ahead  and  offer  any  susslst- 
ance  they  can  to  any  community  that 
wishes  to  have  It.  I  would  add  that  the 
State  departments  of  agriculture,  In  their 
recent  convention,  have  endorsed  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  can  understand 
why  the  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture would  endorse  the  bill.  They  are  go- 
ing to  receive  the  money,  naturally.  At 
the  Federal  level,  has  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  endorsed  the  bill? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  help  answer  that  question.  It  says 
on  page  3,  "Such  funds  shall  be  allocated 
to  a  State  on  the  basis  of  the  feasibility  of 
direct  marketing  from  farmers  to  con- 
sumers." 

Perhaps  a  State  such  as  Ohio,  where 
the  gentleman  comes  from,  or  a  State 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  where  Mr.  Vigor- 
ito comes  from,  where  there  are  large 
populations  but  which  also  have  rural 
farms  where  they  do  grow  the  types  of 
crops  where  people  go  out  and  buy  them, 
these  States  may  get  all  of  the  money. 
The  State  of  Washington,  for  example, 
where  they  grow  40  million  boxes  of  ap- 
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pies,  most  of  which  are  grown  tu'ound  the 
towns  of  Wenatchee  and  Yakima. 

There  Is  not  too  much  local  market 
there.  They  have  to  export  the  apples  to 
the  East,  to  California,  overseas,  et 
cetera,  to  sell  that  crop  of  apples.  I  think 
it  does  raise  a  big  question.  If  you  divide 
a  $1.5  million  by  50  States,  I  think  you 
come  out  about  $30,000  a  State.  Some  of 
those  stand  to  come  out  better  than 
others.  I  believe  the  smaller,  sparsely 
populated  States  will  be  the  ones  which 
will  come  out  on  the  short  end  of  the 
stick  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Is  it  the  intent 
that  this  bill  will  grow  so  that  in  the  next 
year  we  will  have  $10  million  or  $20  mil- 
lion or  $50  million  or  $100  million  re- 
quested for  the  bill,  as  so  many  of  the 
programs  have? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. I  hope  It  does  not  grow.  This  is  only 
a  1-year  bill.  When  the  report  comes 
bock  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  we  will  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Jilr.  Speaker,  I  will  just 
say  that  the  record  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Is  that  in  1964  they 
passed  a  lltUe  trial  bill  through  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  to  see  how 
some  food  stamps  would  work  out.  And  in 
the  past  10  years  it  has  only  gone  up 
14,000  percent. 

I  think,  in  answer  to  the  question  the 
gentleman  raised,  I  would  not  anticipate 
that  this  program  would  become  a  $6 
billion  program  as  food  stamps,  but  there 
is  no  end  to  where  bureaucrats  can  de- 
cide to  spend  money,  as  long  as  one  pro- 
vides a  funnel  and  a  hose  to  spray  it  out 
on  the  countryside  as  if  it  is  coming  from 
the  printing  press  and  the  pockets  of 
the  middle  class,  which  it  does.  After  all, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  have  a  $70  billion 
deficit,  and  if  the  people  want  to  biiy 
f arln  products  trom.  the  farms,  the  farm- 
ers who  are  producing  it  have  the  most 
to  gain  by  sdling  it  directly  and  cutting 
out  the  middleman. 

Mr.  Speaks,  I  think  in  a  free-market 
system  that  free  men,  working  through 
free  Institatbxis,  can  do  it  much  better 
than  with  the  long  interventionist  arm 
of  Uncle  Sam  In  there,  paid  for  and  en- 
forced with  all  the  whips  and  guns  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Mr.  MTTiTiKR  of  C^o.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  I 
am  not  (^iposed  to  farmers  selling  prod- 
ucts and  getting  the  maximum  amount 
<rf  profit.  I  am  concerned  about  the  bill, 
where  it  does  state  we  will  have  addi- 
tional reports  to  be  made  out. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  we  approved  in  an  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  last  week,  $4 
million  for  the  Commission  on  Paper- 
work to  stop  some  of  the  paperwoiic.  In 
that  bill,  also,  was  $2  million  for  the 
transition  period,  a  total  of  $6  million. 

Then  we  come  in  and  pass  more  bills 
that  will  require  additional  paperwork. 


It  seems  we  are  playing  both  ends  into 
the  middle. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments,  and  oppose 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  last  spring  directed 
toward  farmers  markets,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  H  J2.  10339  would  en- 
courage not  only  farmers  markets  but 
all  forms  of  direct  marketing  between 
farmers  and  consumers.  Direct  market- 
ing has  such  obvious  benefits  to  c<»i- 
sumers  in  their  fight  against  inflation, 
and  is  a  concrete,  proven  way  to  help 
increase  the  markets  and  Income  of  small 
and  part-time  farmers,  even  home  gar- 
deners. These  farmers  have  not  received 
enough  encouragement  and  solid  advice 
on  how  to  go  into  direct  marketing  and 
do  it  successfully.  A  modest  amount  of 
money  will  fund  a  program  that  will 
make  a  real  difference  to  these  people. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  .  The  question  Is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  VIGORITO)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
10339) ,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVII  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS 
COMMISSION  PER  DIEM 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
8507)  to  revise  the  per  diem  allowance 
authorized  for  members  of  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  when  in 
a  travel  status. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hja.  8507 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  Htniae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Uie  second 
paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  for  the  creation  of  an  Ani«'- 
Ican  Battle  Monuments  Commlssioii  to  erect 
suitable  memorials  commemorating  the  serv- 
ices of  the  American  soldier  In  Europe,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  4,  1923 
(42  Stat.  1509,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
July  26,  1966,  70  Stat.  640,  and  by  the  Act  of 
October  21. 1970, 84  Stat.  1081;  86  VS.C.  121), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objectkm,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SE>EAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentlonan  from  Arkansas    (Mr.  Ham- 


uERscHmoT)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reported  bill,  HJt. 
8507,  would  revise  the  per  diem  allow- 
ance authorized  for  members  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion when  in  a  travel  status  outside  the 
continental  United  States.  The  present 
rate  of  $40  per  day  is  well  below  sub- 
sistence costs  in  the  areas  where  the 
Commission's  facilities  are  located. 

The  reported  bill  would  authorize  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  when 
traveling  outside  the  continental  United 
States  on  Commission  business,  to  re- 
ceive the  per  diem  allowances  estab- 
lished for  members  of  the  imiformed 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  HJl. 
8507  would  increase  the  annual  travel 
allowance  for  the  entire  Commission  by 
approximately  $1,900.  I  also  want  to 
point  out  that  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
reported  by  the  committee,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  had  not  re- 
sponded to  the  bill.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Maj.  Gen.  A.  J.  Adams,  Secretary 
of  the  Commission,  informing  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

Trz  American  Battle 

MONT7MEirrS  COMMISSIOK, 

Wcuhington,  D.C.,  November  3, 1975. 
Hon.  Rat  Roberts, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
B.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  6,  1978  giving  this  Commis- 
sion an  opportunity  to  report  on  HJl.  8507,  a 
bin  to  revise  the  per  diem  allowance  sfcithor- 
Ized  members  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  for  travel  outside  the 
continental  United  States.  The  present  rate  Is 
well  below  subsistence  costs  in  the  areas 
where  our  facilities  are  located. 

The  members  of  this  Commission  are  dis- 
tinguished Americans  appointed  by  the 
President  from  the  nation  at  large  to  oversee 
its  activities  and  report  to  him  how  well  they 
are  being  performed.  The  Commissioners  re- 
ceive no  pay  for  these  services. 

In  1956,  Congress  authorized  $20.00  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  for  members  of 
the  Commission.  At  that  time  the  standard 
rate  was  $9.00.  The  higher  rate  was  an  at- 
tempt to  ensure  that  the  per  diem  received 
wo\ild  defray  all  reasonable  subsistence 
costs. 

By  1970,  the  fixed  rate  of  $30.00  authorized 
In  1956  was  inadequate.  New  legislation  was 
enacted  in  October  1970  increasing  the  over- 
seas rate  for  members  of  the  Conunlsslon 
from  $30.00  to  $40.00.  Today,  hotel  and  re- 
lated subsistence  costs  overseas  again  exceed 
per  diem  authorized,  often  by  a  substantial 
amount. 

H.R.  8507  would  authorize  the  members  of 
this  Commission,  when  traveling  outside  the 
continental  United  States  on  Commission 
business,  to  receive  the  per  diem  allowances 
established  for  members  of  the  vmlformed 
services.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  two 
schedules  for  such  travel,  one  with  standard 
rates  and  one  with  rates  slightly  higher.  The 
schedule  with  the  higher  rates  would  be  used 
for  Commissioner  travel  overseas  as  its  rates 
would  approximate  more  closely  actual  sub- 
sistence costs.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
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also  would  eliminate  further  need  for  pe- 
riodic Congressional  action  to  adjust  the  per 
diem  rates  for  Commissioner  travel  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  Per  Diem  and  Trans- 
portation Allowance  Committee  reviews  Its 
rates  periodically  and  adjusts  them  up  or 
down  as  current  costs  dictate. 

For  administrative  convenience,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  suggests,  and  we 
have  no  objection,  that  the  bill  be  amended 
to  authorize  the  Commission  to  travel  under 
rates  of  the  Department  of  Defense  whether 
they  are  traveling  overseas  or  in  this  coun- 
try. 

D\irlng  the  last  five  years  the  members  of 
this  Commission  received  a  total  of  $11,340 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  for  travel  out- 
side the  Continental  United  States.  The 
average  annual  expenditure  was  $2,268.  En- 
actment of  HJt.  8507  would  increase  this 
average  annual  expenditure  by  $1,618  pro- 
vided a  similar  amount  of  travel  was  per- 
formed. 

This  Commission  respectfully  recommends 
enactment  of  HJt.  8507.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  advised  that  there  Is 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely. 

A.  J.  Adams, 
Major  General,  USA, 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr  Daniel- 
son)  .  

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
8507  is  a  simple  bill  which  would  revise 
the  per  diem  allowance  authorized  for 
members  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission.  This  bill  has  a  two- 
fold purpose.  First,  it  would  revise  the 
current  rates  of  per  diem  to  more  real- 
istic levels,  and,  secondly,  it  would  elim- 
inate the  need  for  periodic  legislation  to 
revise  the  rates  in  the  future. 

The  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  is  composed  of  11  distin- 
guished Americans  appointed  by  the 
President  and  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  American  monuments  and 
cemeteries  abroad  which  commemorate 
the  sacrifices  made  by  American  service- 
men in  the  two  World  Wars.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  receive  no  pay 
or  allowances  and  are  reimbursed  only 
for  their  expenses.  The  current  per  diem 
rate  was  established  by  law  in  1970.  The 
bill  before  us  today  would  revise  that 
law  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  per 
diem  at  the  same  rate  which  Is  author- 
ized for  special  per  diem  allowances  es- 
tablished in  the  joint  travel  regulations 
of  the  uniformed  services.  The  cost  of 
this  bill  has  been  estimated  at  less  than 
$2,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  is  the 
least  we  can  do  to  express  our  appreci- 
ation for  the  outstanding  individuals 
who  contribute  so  much  of  their  valuable 
time  and  effort  to  honoring  the  memory 
of  those  American  servicemen  who  died 
abroad. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  say  a  good  word  for  oilr  Battle 
Monuments  Commission. 

I  think  that  any  person  who  would  go 

to  Europe  and  see  our  monuments  over 

there  would  bever.y  proud  of  what  the 

Commission  has  done,  and  I  would  just 
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like  to  add  that  I  think  the  Battie  Monu- 
ments Commission  has  done  a  great  job. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
8507,  a  bill  which  would  increase  the  per 
diem  travel  allowance  for  members  of 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission. This  Commission  was  created  in 
1923.  It  is  composed  of  11  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  erection  of  monuments 
on  foreign  soil  to  commemorate  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  Armed  Forces 
while  serving  abroad.  In  addition,  it 
oversees  the  operation  and  care  of  Amer- 
ican cemeteries  located  in  various  areas 
throughout  the  world. 

These  members  serve  without  recom- 
pense and  have  done  a  magnificent  job 
in  supervising  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  our  overseas  cemeteries.  It  is  only  fit- 
ting, therefore,  that  their  daily  travel 
allowance  incurred  In  the  pursuit  of  their 
duties  be  increased.  The  last  increase  was 
granted  in  1970.  It  Is  obvious  that  a 
further  adjustment  is  long  overdue.  This 
bill  would  make  the  members  of  the 
Commission  subject  to  the  same  special 
per  diem  fdlowances  established  in  the 
joint  travel  regulations  of  the  uniformed 
services.  This  wUl  prevent  their  lagging 
behind  in  their  allowances  in  the  future, 
and  eliminate  the  need  for  further  legis- 
lative review. 

There  should  be  no  inflationary  im- 
pact on  the  economy  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  The  cost  of  the  measure  is  es- 
timated at  $1,900  a  year.  During  the  past 
5  years,  members  of  this  Commission 
received  a  total  of  $11,340  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  for  travel  outside  the 
continental  United  States.  The  average 
annual  expenditure  was  $2,268. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  report  accom- 
panying this  measure  was  filed,  we  have 
received  the  report  from  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  cleared 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration supports  the  bill  and  recom- 
mends its  enactment. 

I  recommend  favorable  consideration 
of  this  legislation  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  ranking  minority 
miember  of  the  committee,  the  gentieman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hillis)  . 

Mr.  HTTiT.TS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8507,  a  bill  which  revises 
the  per  diem  allowance  authorized  for 
members  of  the  American  Battie  Mon- 
uments Commmission  when  in  a  travel 
status. 

This  Commission,  created  in  1923, 
oversees  and  controls  the  erection  of 
monuments  and  markers  on  foreign  soU 
and  commemorates  the  sacrifices  and 
achievements  of  American  Armed  Forces 
where  they  have  served  since  April  6, 
1917. 

In  addition  to  administering  and  main- 
taining 23  permanent  American  mili- 
tary cemetery  memorials,  11  separate 
monuments  in  9  foreign  countries,  and 
3  memorials  here  in  the  United  States, 
this  Commission  monitors  the  state  of 
maintenance  and  repair  of  150  private 
monuments  and  memorials  in  foreign 
coimtries. 


The  11  members  of  the  Commission, 
chaired  by  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  serve' with 
distinction  and  without  pay.  They  are 
accorded  no  funds  except  transportation 
expenses  and  a  small  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  when  travelling  on  Com- 
mission business. 

Due  to  additional  increases  in  subsist- 
ence costs,  the  current  per  diem  rates 
authorized  are  no  longer  adequate. 

HJl.  8507  would  provide  per  diem 
rates  similar  to  those  rates  established 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
when  accompanying  Members  of  Con- 
gress, secretaries,  and  assistant  secre- 
taries of  mifltary  departments  and  other 
civilian  dignitaries  on  official  trips  over- 
seas. 

These  equitable  rates  are  necessary 
because  the  subsistence  costs  ordinarily 
exceed  standard  per  diem  rates. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  schedule  for 
per  diem  rates  is  reviewed  periodically 
by  the  Department  of  Etefense  and  ad- 
justed to  refiect  current  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  this  legislation 
is  minimal.  In  fact,  it  is  less  than  $2,000 
per  year.  The  purpose  Is  merely  to  insure 
that  the  distinguished  members  of  this 
Commission  are  reimbursed  for  the  ex- 
penses which  they  incur  while  repre- 
senting the  American  Battie  Monuments 
(commission. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  pledge  my 
support  and  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Talcott),  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  handles  appro- 
priations for  this  authority. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  join  other  Members  in 
recommending  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  function  of  the  Commission  is  to 
supervise  our  memorials  overseas.  Ac- 
tually, this  Commission  probably  per- 
forms as  well  as  any  other  commission 
of  the  Federal  Government.  However, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions  at  the  per  diem  rate 
that  is  in  existence  now,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  these  commissioners 
actually  visit  overseas  where  the  me- 
morials are  located. 

They  have  a  tremendously  important 
responsibility  to  make  sure  that  these 
memorials  are  maintained  in  perpetual, 
excellent  condition.  This  requires  con- 
tinual supervision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  some  of  the  memorials.  I 
recommend  such  visits  to  any  American 
anywhere  in  the  world.  They  will  be 
tremendously  proud  of  these  memorials, 
but  It  is  very  important  that  the  com- 
missioners have  an  opportunity  for  con- 
tinual supervision  of  the  memorials. 

Without  this  bill,  they  could  not  per- 
form their  function.  The  cost  of  living 
increases  in  Europe,  especially,  abso- 
lutely require  this,  and  I  strongly  m-ge 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  8507,  which  will  imple- 
ment a  provision  revising  the  per  diem 
allowances  for  members  of  the  American 
Battie    Monuments    Commission.    The 
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memben  of  this  Commission  do  not  re- 
ceive any  pay  or  consultant's  fees  for 
their  dedicated  service,  so  It  Is  all  the 
more  important  that  they  are  Justly 
compensated  for  their  travels.  Hiey  cur- 
rently receive  $40  per  diem,  which  was 
passed  In  1970. 

This  bill.  If  enacted,  will  entitle  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  per  diem  at 
the  rate  established  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  as  specified  by  table 
F  of  the  Joint  Travel  Regulations.  The 
j)er  diem  schedule  varies  from  a  low  of 
$43  to  a  high  of  $83,  with  the  average  tn 
countries  in  which  our  cemeteries  are 
located  being  $55.30. 

This  Joint  Travel  Regulations  rate 
schedule  is  reviewed  periodically  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  Per  Diem  and 
Travel  Allowance  Committee  and  Is  ad- 
j listed  to  reflect  current  costs.  Therefore, 
the  necessity  of  this  body  and  our  com- 
mittee to  continually  review  and  adjust 
this  rate  would  be  obviated.  In  the  past  5 
years,  the  whole  per  diem  costs  have  been 
under  $12,000.  And,  If  enacted,  this  bill 
will  carry  a  cost  of  under  $2,000.  There- 
fore, I  strongly  endorse  this  legislation, 
and  recommend  its  passage  by  the  whole 
House. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAE:er  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  that  ihe  House  siispoad 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJR.  8507) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  wer»  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motUm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


may  have  5  legl^tlve  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  thcdr  remaito  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objectfam  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES  IN  CALIFORNIA 
AND    MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  I  move  to 
siispeod.  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl  (HJl. 
8891)  to  require  that  a  national  ceme- 
tery be  established  In  the  vicinity  of 
Riverside,  Caltf.,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H3.8881 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
BepreaentaUves  of  tTie  United  State*  of 
America  <n  Congress  aaaembled.  That  (a) 
the  AdmlnlBtntor  of  Veterans'  Affairs  (here- 
inafter In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
mintoteator")  thaU  establish  within  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System  a  national  cemetery 
tit  March  Air  ronx  Base  (Camp  Haan) ,  Call- 
tamla.  on  the  real  property  described  In 
rabaectlon  (b). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Ptorce  shall 
transfer   to   the   Administrator   Jurladlctlon 


over  that  real  property  consisting  of  six 
hiindred  and  eighty  acres,  more  or  less,  de- 
scribed In  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
March  Air  Force  Base,  California,  Land  Utlll- 
zatlon  Iiiap  (IiCarch  1974) . 

(c)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  shall  enter  Into  such  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  mutually  agreeable 
to  provide  that  the  real  property  consisting 
of  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres,  more 
or  leas,  described  in  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  March  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
Land  UtUlzaUon  Map  (March  1974) ,  which  Is 
adjacent  to  the  real  property  described  In 
subsef-tlon  (b).  shall  be  avaUable  for  the 
futiire  expansion  of  the  national  cemetery 
required  to  be  established  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish within  the  National  Cemetery  System  a 
national  cemetery  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  real  property  trans- 
ferred to  him  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
for  that  purpose  and  described  m  subsec- 
tion (b) . 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  accept  Jur- 
isdiction over  that  real  property  consisting 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  more  or  less 
described  In  Boundary  Survey  for  Federal 
Region  I  National  Cemetery,  Otis  Air  Force 
Base,  Bourne,  Massachusetts,  June  27,  1976. 

Sec.  3.  The  national  cemeteries  required 
to  be  established  by  this  Act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered and  maintained  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  24  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  siun  of  •4,300,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded' 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  8891  as  originally 
introduced  would  have  required  that  a 
national  cemetery  be  established  at 
March  Air  Force  Base  in  California. 
However,  in  accordance  with  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Con- 
gresswoman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Hkckler),  and  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  committee,  as  amended  the  bill 
would  also  require  that  a  national  ceme- 
tery be  established  at  Otis  Air  Force 
Base  In  Blassachusetts. 

The  reported  bill  would  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  $4.3  million  in  fiscal  year 
1976  for  the  development  of  the  two  cem- 
eteries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  existing  national 
cemetery  in  southern  California  will 
reach  capacity  and  close  for  further  in- 
terments this  year.  The  situation  In  the 
New  England  area  is  just  as  critical  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  six  New  England 
States  are  without  national  cemeteries 

I  understand  the  sites  have  been  se- 
lected and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Is  proceeding  with  Its  plans  for  develop- 
ment of  cemeteries  In  these  two  regions 
of  the  coimtry. 

Before  yielding  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California,  the  very  able 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Ceme- 
teries and  Burial  Benefits  (Mr.  Daniei.- 
soH),  I  want  to  commend  him  for  the 
leadership  he  has  provided  in  carrying 
out  our  legislative  and  oversight  respon- 
sibilities regarding  the  National  Ceme- 
tery System.  I  also  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 


the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hillis).  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  their  out- 
standing contributions  to  both  the  sub- 
committee and  full  committee. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danislson). 
Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  which  we  are  considering,  B.M.  8891, 
would  enlarge  the  National  Cemetery 
Sjrstem  by  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  two  new  national  cemeteries,  one  at 
March  Air  Force  Base  In  Riverside,  Calif., 
and  the  second  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base 
near  Bourne,  Mass.  Both  the  bill,  which 
was  originally  Introduced  to  provide  for 
the  California  site,  and  the  amendment, 
to  Include  a  Massachusetts  site,  were 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  National  Cemetery  System  was 
established  by  Public  Law  93-43  In  1973. 
It  brought  together  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration  most  of  the  Federal 
cemeteries  In  which  veterans  of  the  Na- 
tion's wars  are  Interred.  The  system  com- 
prises 103  national  cemeteries  which 
were  previously  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, or  the  Veterans'  Administration 
More  than  half  of  these  are  closed  for 
further  Interment.  Since  1950  when  the 
last  of  five  World  War  n  era  cemeteries 
were  created,  only  one  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  National  Cemetery  System 
whUe  39  have  filled  to  capacity  and  have 
been  closed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  traditional  right  of  a 
veteran  to  be  burled  In  a  national  ceme- 
tery originated  more  than  a  century  ago 
and  will  always  be  remembered  for  the 
stirring  words  spoken  by  President  Lin- 
coln at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg 
battlefield  cemetery.  In  1973  the  Con- 
gress recognized  this  right  In  the  National 
Cemeteries  Act  while  simultaneously  pro- 
viding a  $150  plot  allowance  for  those 
veterans  who  chose  to  be  burl^  In  a 
private  cemetery.  Today,  as  more  and 
more  locations  reach  capacity  and  are 
forced  to  close,  this  right  of  a  veteran 
to  choose  between  biuial  In  a  national 
cemetery  and  a  plot  allowance  for  pri- 
vate burial  is  being  limited.  In  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  the  right  to  choose 
Is  meaningless  since  the  nearest  cone- 
tery  may  be  hundreds  or  even  a  thousand 
miles  away. 

In  California  there  Is  only  one  active 
national  cemetery.  It  Is  located  In  Los 
Angeles  and  it  too  will  reach  capacity 
by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  When 
the  Los  Angeles  National  Cemetery 
closes,  the  nearest  alternative  for  the  3 
million  California  veterans  will  be  Wil- 
lamette, Oreg.,  or  Santa  Ffe,  n.  Mex. 
Similarly,  the  veterans  of  the  six  New 
England  States  have  no  facility  where 
they  may  exercise  their  option  of  burial 
In  a  national  cemetery.  The  bill  before  us 
today  would  alleviate  the  pressing  prob- 
lems in  these  two  areas. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  has 
been  diligently  studying  this  problem. 
We  have  held  hearings  In  Washington 
to  review  the  activities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  At  that  time  we  heard 
representatives  of  the  cemetery  Industry, 
major  veterans'  organizations,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  National  Cemeter- 
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ies,  representatives  of  the  administration 
and  the  pubUc.  In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker, 
members  of  the  committee  have  per- 
sonally visited  the  proposed  sites  both 
In  California  and  Massachusetts.  We  met 
with  local  ofiBclals  and  interested  per- 
sons on  the  scene  and  can  report  back  to 
the  Congress  with  confidence.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  both  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  were  approved  unanimously 
by  the  committee.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  our  veterans  who  answered  their 
country's  call  in  time  of  need.  We  must 
now  answer  their  call  and  make  a  reality 
of  the  right  to  choose  burial  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery  which  has  been  guaran- 
teed by  Public  Law  93-43.  The  passage 
of  H.R.  8891  is  a  first  step  in  meeting 
that  responsibility. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to 
take  this  time  to  thank  my  colleague  and 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  their  work  and  their  efforts 
in  connection  with  the  location  of  a  Na- 
tional Veterans  Cemetery  in  California. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  language 
that  is  contained  in  the  report  on  page 
5  as  follows: 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  need  for 
eventual  fvirther  expansion  of  the  National 
Cemetery  System  on  the  west  coast.  In  par- 
ticular, the  large  population  of  central  and 
northern  California  will  remain  himdreds 
of  miles  from  the  nearest  national  ceme- 
tery. Accordingly,  the  site  at  Los  Bancs, 
which  was  visited  by  the  Committee,  Is 
strongly  endftrsed  as  the  site  for  future  ex- 
pansion. Nestled  In  the  golden  hUls  adjom- 
Ing  the  San  Luis  Reservoir,  It  provides  an 
exceptionally  attractive  site  protected  from 
commercial  encroachment.  Surrounded  by 
state  and  federally  owned  property,  this  land 
15  similarly  avaUable  by  transfer  from  the  ex- 
isting Oovemment  owner-agencies  at  no 
cost.  The  area  has  adequate  available  acre- 
age and  lies  within  a  brief  commuting  dis- 
tance from  the  major  population  centers  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  as  well  as  Sacra- 
mento to  Fresno. 

I  wish  to  express  appreciation  for 
those  comments  and  hope  the  committee 
in  the  future  continues  to  pursue  what 
I  understand  to  have  been  said  In  con- 
nection with  the  remarks  here  in  the 
hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
veterans  in  the  great  northern  and  cen- 
tral areas  of  Callfomia  will  have  a  ceme- 
tery In  that  vicinity  that  they  can  look 
forward  to. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl. 
8891.  This  bill  would  establish  national 
cemeteries  In  C^allfomla  and  Massachu- 

Since  1862.  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  maintained  a  National 
Cemetery  System.  In  1973.  the  National 
Cemeteries  Act  Incorporated  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration  the  Federal 
cemetery  Installations  which  had  been 


administered  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  Interior,  and  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 30  million  veterans  plus  their  de- 
pendents who  are  eligible  for  burial  In  a 
national  cemetery.  The  existing  ceme- 
teries can  accommodate  less  than  10 
percent  of  these  ellgibles.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  some  expansion  of  the 
system  is  necessary. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  system  and  recom- 
mended that  a  least  one  national  ceme- 
tery be  established  In  each  of  the  10 
standard  Federal  reglMis.  The  three- 
State  area  of  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Call- 
fomia has  only  one  operating  cemetery 
In  Los  Angeles  and  that  will  be  closed 
for  future  Interment  by  the  end  of  1975. 
Therefore,  the  acute  need  of  a  cemetery 
In  this  area  is  manifest.  March  Air  Force 
Base.  Riverside  County,  Calif.,  has  been 
sdected  as  the  appropriate  site  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  There  Is  surplus  property 
that  is  available.  It  was  the  first  choice 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  also 
that  of  an  Independent  firm  of  architects 
and  engineers,  and  finally,  it  is  believed 
that  the  location  would  best  serve  the 
need  of  the  largest  number  of  veterans. 

New  England  does  not  have  an  open 
national  cemetery.  Consequently,  the 
need  in  that  area  is  as  acute  as  that  In 
the  Southwest.  This  bill  would  designate 
Otis  Air  Force  Base  at  Bourne,  Mass., 
as  the  site  for  the  cemetery  for  the  New 
England  region.  The  l«md  owned  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 

The  number  of  eligible  veterans  and 
their  dei}endents  has  grown  while  the 
number  of  cemeteries  has  decreased. 
The  need  for  this  legislation  is  obvious 
if  we  are  to  live  up  to  our  commitments 
to  our  veterans.  Accordingly.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 

HiLLIS)  . 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
8891,  a  bill  to  establish  national  ceme- 
teries for  veterans  near  Riverside,  Calif., 
and  Otis  Air  Force  Base  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  rights  of 
our  veterans  is  to  be  laid  to  rest  with 
fellow  comrades-in-arms  In  a  national 
cemetery.  There  are  now  almost  30  mil- 
lion eligible  veterans  plus  their  depend- 
ents, and  the  National  Cemetery  Systnn. 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  can  accommodate  less 
than  10  percent  of  that  number.  There- 
fore, limited  expansion  of  the  system  is 
necessary. 

The  first  national  cemeteries  were  cre- 
ated In  1862.  but.  since  World  War  I,  only 
five  new  cemeteries  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  none  have  ijeen  created  since 
1950. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Cemeteries  and 
Burial  Benefits  has  thoroughly  studied 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 


VA  study  of  the  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem. That  study  recommended  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  system  by  establishing  at 
least  1  regionEd  cemetery  In  each  of 
the  10  standard  Federal  regions,  plus  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  10 
additional  cemeteries  will  be  established. 
Some  of  the  existing  cemeteries,  because 
of  their  regional  location,  size,  and  capa- 
Dillty  for  expansion  could  be  designated 
regional  cemeteries.  Some  new  cemeteries 
will,  of  course,  have  to  be  established. 

In  determining  site  selection,  this  com- 
mittee was  guided  by  soimd  criteria. 
Serious  consideration  was  given  both  the 
density  of  the  veteran  population  in  each 
region  and  the  availability  of  gravesites 
in  those  national  cemeteries  already 
existing.  . 

Proposed  ajtes  were  visited  by  com- 
mittee mem^rs,  and  field  hearings  were 
held.^ y^ 

Sites  were  chosen  first  In  those  eu-eas 
where  the  demographic  characteristics 
of  the  veteran  population  dictated  need. 

Such  is  the  need  in  the  Southwestern 
United  States.  California  has  more  vet- 
erans than  any  other  one  State  in  the 
entire  country — almost  3.3  million.  The 
only  national  cemetery  for  the  States  of 
Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Callfomia  will  be 
closed  to  future  Interments  in  1976. 

The  750-acre  site  at  March  Air  Force 
Base  near  Riverside,  Calif.,  has  been  de- 
clared excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  has  been  deeded  to 
the  VA  for  use  as  a  cemetery  site.  The 
new  cemetery  site  will  eventually  provide 
for  390.000  gravesites. 

The  situation  In  the  New  England 
area  Is  quite  similar.  The  new  national 
cemetery  In  Massachusetts,  which  will 
eventually  provide  360,000  gravesites. 
will  be  the  first  in  New  England.  Tlie 
750-acre  tract  of  land  at  Otis  Air  Force 
Base  is  being  deeded  to  the  VA  for  de- 
velopment as  a  national  cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  funds  have  already  been 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  bill,  and  we  can  do  no  less  to  pro- 
vide for  the  veterans  of  this  coimtry.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
supporting  this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentieman 
from  Callfomia  (Mr.  Talcott)  . 

Mr.  TALCX)TT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  gentieman  from  Te:;^  or  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomia  some  ques- 
tions concerning  this  bill.  Actually  is  this 
not  a  moot  exercise  we  are  going  throu^ 
here  now?  The  Veterans'  Administration, 
according  to  my  imderstanding,  has  the 
authority  to  establish  these  and  other 
national  cemeteries.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Congress  has  already  appropriated 
money  for  the  two  caneteries  that  are 
under  consideration  today,  the  blU  has 
been  signed  by  the  President,  they  have 
the  money. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  jrleldlng. 
There  Is  a  grain  of  truth  In  the  Impll- 
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cation  of  the  first  portion  of  the  gentle- 
man's observation.  However,  there  is  at 
most  an  unclear  authority  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  establish  thcM 
cemeteries,  and  this  act  would  certainly 
make  it  legal  and  ratified  and  binding. 

As  to  the  second  aspect  of  the  observa- 
tion, the  appropriation  of  money.  I 
should  like  to  acknowledge  that  the  gen- 
tleman's subcommittee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  did  Indeed  provide 
for  the  appropriation  of  money.  At  the 
time  the  bill  was  up  on  the  floor,  I  made  a 
public  statement  on  the  floor  that  I  was 
waiving  the  point  of  order  because  I  did 
not  want  to  obstruct  passage  of  that  ap- 
propriation. However.  It  Is  true  that  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee  did  appropri- 
ate funds,  and  this  act,  of  course,  would 
ratify  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  TTien  may  I  ask,  is  this 
really  the  forerunner  of  a  national  cem- 
etery for  every  State?  At  many  public 
meetings  I  have  heard  Members  of  Con- 
gress advocate,  even  promise,  a  new  na- 
tional cemetery  for  every  State. 

Mr.  DANIELBON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DANIEL80N.  No.  It  Is  not.  There 
are  two  parts  to  my  answer:  First,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  response  to 
our  mandate  has  flled  a  report  In  which 
they  recommend  that  there  be  estab- 
lished, probably  In  the  next  several  years, 
a  cemetery  in  each  of  the  10  Federal  re- 
gions, plus  one  adjacent  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  because  Arlington  Is  filling 

up.    Second,    the   subcommittee   will 

and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  of  this — 
exercise  most  diligent  oversight  to  deter- 
mine that  there  be  no  cemeteries  need- 
lessly established,  certainly  not  one  in 
every  State. 

Mr.  TAUXyrr.  Does  the  gentleman's 
subcommittee  understand  that  the  pol- 
icy is  that  every  veteran  Is  entitled  to 
3urlal  In  a  national  cemetery? 

Mr.  DANIEL80N.  Will  the  gentleman 
Shield  further? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Yes.  I  understand 
he  concept.  However,  that  must  be 
mderstood  and  viewed  In  the  light  of  the 
acts. 

Historically,  approximately  one-sixth 
)f  the  eligible  veterans  exercise  their  op- 
ion  to  be  burled  in  a  veterans'  cemetery. 
>ut  of  the  30  million  veterans  who  now 
ive  in  the  United  States  probably  5  mil- 
Ion  win  exercise  their  option. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Then  It  Is  probably 
rue  that  the  veterans  overwhelmingly 
n-efer  to  be  buried  in  their  own  local 

<  «meteries  or  their  own  church  yards 

Mr.    DANIELSON.    The    gentleman's 

'  ibservatlon  Is  correct.  For  that  reason, 
or  the  other  five -sixths  who  seem  to 

1  "refer  to  be  buried  in  other  cemeteries, 
ire  have  provided  a  plot  allowance.  This 
» to  enable  them  to  exercise  their  choice 

1  0  be  buried  in  a  private  or  church  ceme- 

'  ery  or  wherever  they  choose. 
Mr.  TAI/:OTT.  In  addition  to  the  30 

1  ollllon.  Is  It  not  correct  that  there  prob- 

1  biy  could  be  40  million  others  eligible? 

'  Tie  policy  Includes  dependents,  so  it 

<  ould  be  100  million  who  could  be  buried 
la  these  national  cemeteries? 
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Mr.  DANIEUSON.  The  gentleman's 
fears  are  not  well  groimded. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  It  is  not  a  fear.  I  am 
simply  seeking  factual  Information  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  But  of  the  30  mil- 
lion who  may  be  eligible,  history  shows 
one-sixth  or  5  million  will  choose  this 
option.  We  do  have  a  provision  that  de- 
pendents may  be  buried  also.  Historically 
and  customarily  that  usually  means  the 
wife,  the  spouse. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Tal- 
coTT)  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  I  maj 
conclude  that  statement,  we  provide  foi 
allowing  the  spouse  to  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave,  a  dual  occupancy  of  one 
grave  site,  so  It  really  does  not  add  to  the 
burden. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
I  am  not  going  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  ask,  or  get  answers  to,  some  of  the 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  are  starting  on  the  wrong 
course,  the  wrong  concept,  where  we  are 
establishing  new  national  cemeteries 
near  metropolitan  areas,  or  within  60 
miles  of  metropolitan  areas,  something 
like  that,  so  that  our  national  cemetery 
Instead  of  being  an  honor  cemetery  for 
veterans  will  become  primarily  an  indi- 
gent cemetery  for  those  who  live  near 
cities. 

So  I  am  hoping  the  committee  will 
consider  this  potential  development  and 
a  number  of  other  matters,  such  as  per- 
mitting veterans  to  be  burled  In  their 
own  church  yards,  larger  burial  allow- 
ances, new  methods  of  burial,  review  of 
the  policy  for  site  location,  the  purpose 
of  national  memorials  for  distinguished 
service  personnel,  eligibility  for  VA 
burial,  honor  plots  for  veterans  In  private 
cemeteries. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Teaotte)  . 

Ml-.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  time  so  we  might  have  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  tell  us  what  hap- 
pened In  this  matter  as  far  as  plot  allow- 
ance. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  now  $150 
plot  allowance  if  the  veteran  chooses  to 
be  burled  in  some  other  place  besides  a 
national  cemetery. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Is  there  anything  to  say 
how  that  affects  the  veteran,  whether 
many  of  them  have  chosen  the  plot  al- 
lowance? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Many  of  them  have, 
but  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  gentleman 
the  exact  figure.  Many  of  them  have 
used  the  plot  allowances. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hecklbr). 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  8891, 
as  amended.  This  biU,  which  was  unan- 
imously reported  last  Thursday  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  would 


require  that  national  cemeteries  be  es- 
tablished at  March  Air  Force  Base. 
Riverside,  Calif.,  and  at  OOs  Air  Ftorce 
Base,  Bourne,  Mass. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  propose  the 
amendment  which  would  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  national  cemetery 
In  Massachusetts — an  amendment  which 
gained  the  unanimous  approval  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee.  It  was  my 
pleasure  last  September  to  go  with  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ceme- 
teries and  Burial  Benefits  to  make  an 
onslte  inspection  of  the  land  in  question: 
a  750-acre  tract  at  OOs  Air  Force  Base, 
7  miles  northeast  of  Falmouth. 

When  the  site  was  approved  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  It  became  the 
first  new  national  cemetery  site  desig- 
nated since  1950.  The  site  Itself  is  being 
deeded  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  a  na- 
tional cemetery  which  will  eventually 
provide  360,000  gravesltes.  Development 
of  the  first  20  acres  will  permit  Inter- 
ments as  early  as  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  establishment  of  a  conetery  in 
Massachusetts— on  a  site  transmitted  to 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  the  Conmion- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  Government- 
is  a  tribute  to  veterans  and  their  families 
in  the  State  and  througiiout  all  New 
England.  This  is  especially  significant 
because  the  cemetery  would  be  the  only 
active  national  cemetery  in  New  England, 
a  region  whose  men  and  women  have 
served,  in  various  capacities,  since  the 
Revolutionary  War.  It  is  altogether  fit- 
ting that  a  national  cemetery  be  created 
at  Otis  Air  Force  Base.  The  veterans  of 
New  England  deserve  the  honor  and 
distinction  which  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery  coimotes.  I  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  give  H.R.  8891  their  ifull 
support. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentiewomanyleld  ? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
genUewoman  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  wcHider  if  I  could  ask  about  the 
cost  estimates?  If  it  were  not  for  the 
suspension  of  the  rules,  the  bill  would  not 
be  in  order,  because  there  is  no  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  future  nm-out  costs.  We 
only  have  the  statement  of  this  year's 
cost  and  from  the  statements  In  the  re- 
port there  Is  no  cost  to  the  Government. 
I  assume  that  Is  just  the  cost  of  the  land. 
However,  there  could  be  run-out  costs 
for  2.000  years. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  of 
these  tracts  are  donated  and  there  is  no 
cost.  The  genUeman  Is  making  a  moun- 
tain out  of  a  molehiU. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  WeU,  we  hope  these 
cemeteries  last  for  thousands  of  years. 
I  hope  there  Is  no  suggestion  that  these 
cemeteries  are  going  to  be  removed  In 
the  near  future. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  costs  are,  but 
I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  be  glv^i 
the  costs.  Perhaps  the  committee  was  in 
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a  hurry  and  this  can  be  provided  at  a 
later  time,  but  certainly  the  run-out 
costs  are  very  Important  to  the  veteran 
and  the  taxpayer.  In  many  instances 
they  are  one  and  the  same. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentlelady  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  two  new  national  ceme- 
teries— one  at  March  Air  Force  Base  In 
California,  and  one  at  Otis  Air  Force 
Base  in  Massachusetts.  The  need  for 
these  cemeteries  is  long  overdue.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  today  a  record 
number  of  30  million  veterans.  At  pres- 
ent, the  National  Cemetery  System  can 
accommodate  less  than  10  percent  of  that 
number.  The  problem  is  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  present  103  national 
cemeteries  within  the  system  provide 
many  gravesltes  in  areas  where  there  are 
only  marginal  requirements,  while  other 
regions  have  had  littie  or  no  space  avail- 
able for  years. 

An  area  that  has  been  especially  de- 
prived Is  New  England.  The  six  States 
that  comprise  region  I  contain  1,800,000 
veterans  eligible  for  burial  In  a  national 
cemetery.  But  there  is  only  one  national 
cemetery  In  New  England,  and  that  is 
in  Maine,  and  it  has  been  closed  for  many 
years.  The  closest  national  cemetery  that 
has  space  available  for  a  New  England 
veteran  is  the  Long  Island  National  Cem- 
etery in  Parmingdale,  N.Y.,  and  I  under- 
stand that  It  will  be  closed  next  year. 

So  there  is  no  question  that  there  is 
an  acute  need  for  a  new  national  ceme- 
tery In  New  England.  While  I  strongly 
support  this  bill,  I  am  pledsed  to  note 
that  the  1976  HUD-Indepehdent  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  wtilch  was  signed 
into  law  on  October  17.  Includes  $8,560,-* 
000  for  four  new  national  cemeteries  and 
$2,115,000  for  the  new  national  cemetery 
at  Otis  Air  Force  Base.  These  funds  will 
begin  to  provide  adequate  cemetery  space 
In  New  England,  and  help  to  Insure  the 
veterans'  right  to  burial  In  a  national 
cemetery  in  that  region. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8891,  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  at  March  Air  Force 
Base,  near  Riverside,  Calif.  The  creation 
.  of  a  new  national  cemetery  in  southern 
California  has  been  a  goal  of  mine  for 
many  years  and  I  would  like  to  thahk 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  ending  the  seemingly  inter- 
minable stalemate  on  the  establishment 
of  new  national  cemeteries. 

For  many  years,  the  agency  adminis- 
tering the  National  Cemetery  System,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  steadfastiy  re- 
sisted any  and  all  attempts  to  expand  the 
National  Cemetery  System.  The  last  ex- 
pansion occurred  In  1965  with  the  es- 
tablishment In  Houston,  Tex.,  of  the  first 
new  cemetery  In  15  years.  In  1973,  Con- 
gress took  the  long-overdue  step  of 
transferring  jurisdiction  over  national 
cemeteries  from  the  Army  to  toe  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  This  was  a  logical 
reorganization,  since  the  vast  majority  of 
those  seeking  biu-ial  In  national  ceme- 
teries were  veterans,  rather  than  active 
duty  personnel.  Ttit  legldatlon  we  are 


considering  today  rei»-esents  the  fruition 
of  this  transfer. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
office  In  San  Diego  dlsbuzBes  paislon. 
compensation,  and  educational  benefits 
to  60,000  veterans  and  their  siuvlvors. 
and  this  substantial  veteran  population 
Is  reflective  of  much  of  the  rest  of  our 
State.  In  the  Southwestern  United 
States,  there  Is  only  one  operating  ceme- 
tery to  serve  the  needs  of  the  States  of 
Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Callfomla.  That 
cemetery  will  be  closed  to  future  inter- 
ments by  the  end  of  1975. 

In  my  district,  Fort  Rosecrans  Nation- 
al Cemeteries  has  had  no  new  gravesltes 
since  September  1966 — ^more  than  9  years 
ago — and  I  have  been  lu-glng  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  national  cemetery  on  sev- 
eral attractive  sites  in  San  Diego  County 
for  many  years.  We  have  a  sufficient  vet- 
eran population  to  justify  a  national 
cemetery  In  San  DIegp,  and  J  hope  that 
this  area  can  be  reconsidered  16  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  interim,  the  March  Air  Force 
Base  site  is  a  major  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
wholehearted  endorsement. 

Located  near  Riverside,  it  will  be  with- 
in Simday  driving,  if  not  daily  visiting, 
range  of  a  number  of  major  population 
centers  in  southern  California/ 1  under- 
stand that  the  Marcl\  site  was  the  first 
choice  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
as  well  as  the  independent  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Cemeteries,  chaired 
by  Adm.  ^ohn  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  USN. 
retired. 

I  know  I  speak  for  my  thousands  of 
veteran  constituents,  and  the  many 
thousands  more  throughout  California 
and  the  Southwest  in  urging  approval 
of  H.R:'  8891.  I  hope  that  this  is  just 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  to  bridge  the 
neglect  gap  from,  which  our  National 
Cemetery  System  h«s  suffered  so  long. 

Mr.  OONTE.  I  ttm  pleased  to  rise  hi 
support  of  the  bill  to  establish  national 
cemeteries  in  California  and  Massachu- 
setts (H.R.  8891). 

Since  my  freshman  days  in  the  Con- 
gress, back  in  1959,  establishment  of  a 
national  cemetery  in  New  England  has 
been  one  of  my,aspirations. 

I  filed  legislation  continually  since  the 
9l6t  Congress  to  create  a  national  ceme- 
tery in  Massachusetts  to  serve  the  six 
New  England  States.  Out  of  103  national 
cemeteries— none  are  located  in  any  of 
the  six  New  England  States. 

Our  National  Cemetery  System  has 
not  grown  in  proportion  to  the  vast 
growth  of  our  milltaiy  forces.  By  1899. 
we  had  a  total  number  of  81  national 
cemeteries.  More  than  75  years  later,  we 
have  increased  that  number  by  only  .22 
additional  national  cemeteries.  However, 
we  must  realize  that  in  1899  the  United 
States  had  less  than  3  million  veterans. 
That  number  has  multiplied  to  a  vet' 
eran  population  of  more  than  30  million. 
We  should  also  realize  that  since  1950 
almost  40  cemeteries  have  been  closed. 
Fellow  Members,  this  legislation  has  been 
a  long  time  coming.  The  site  selected  by 
the  committee  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base  In 
Bourne.  Mass.  will  provide  the  first  real 
national    cemetery    for    New    England. 


.  Until  this  time,  the  closest  locations  have 
been  Parmingdale  and  Elmira.  N.Y. 

Although  establishment  of  these  two 
new  additional  cemeteries  Is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction — we  must  continue  our 
e^orts.  The  situation  is  critical  and  must 
be  met  with  definitive  action.  Even  with 
these  additional  locations,  there  is  still 
an  inadequate  niunber  of  plots.  This  has 
resulted  in  veterans  and  their  families 
resorting  to  private  cemeteries.  Only  too 
recenUy,  we  learned  of  fraudulent  acts 
on  the  part  of  private  cemetery  operators 
across  the  Nation.  They  have  allegedly 
made  false  promises  of  free  plots  for 
veterans,  through  their  advertising  have 
attempted  to  show  an  affiliation  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  some  are 
known  to  exert  high-pressure  sales  tac- 
tics on  the  elderly.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  reasons  why  we  must  accelerate 
our  efforts  to  insiu«  a  consecrated  rest- 
ing place  for  every  member  of  the  mili- 
tary forces,  who  so  rightfully  deserves 
such  a  place  of  honor. 
0 1  would  like  to  compliment  the  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs for  this  welcomed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  sincerely  hope  this  bill  represents 
a  commitment  by  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue with  similar  legislation  to  provide 
every  region  of  the  Nation  with  c<mi- 
veriient  access  to  a  national  cemetery. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.         

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  8891.  a  bill  which  as 
amended,  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
establish  two  new  national  cemeteries 
at  Riverside,  Cam.,  and  Otis  Air  Force 
Base  in  Bourne,  Mass. 

Th6  A^urch  Air  Force  Base  site  at 
Riverside,"  Calif.,  has  been  thoroughly 
studied  and  reviewed  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Cemeteries  and  Burial  Benefits, 
and  hearings  have  also  been  held  in  Cali- 
fornia. Three  sites  were  considered  by  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  Riverside,  Calif., 
site  being  closest  to  the  major  popula- 
tion centers  was  found  to  be  the  most 
advantageous  to  the  greatest  number  of 
veterans. 

This  site  is  also  preferred  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisorj-  Committee  on  National 
Cemeteries.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  site  also 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Sierra  Club, 
has  strong  commxmity  backing,  and  will 
cost  no  money  to  acquire  because  the 
land  is  siuplus  Govenunent  property. 

This  bill  will  also  establish  a  National 
Cemetery  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base  in 
Bourne.  Mass.  This  site  has  l)een  visited 
by  committee  members  and  staff  and 
represents  a  logical  needed  addition  to 
the  National  Cemetery  System.  This 
cemetery  proposal  is  preferred  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  also  has 
unanimous  support  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recom- 
mend Its  unanmous  passage  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tht  question  la  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Callfomla  (Mr.  Dawulson)  that  the 
House  suspeiHl  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  8891),  as  amended. 
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Tlie  questicm  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof )  the 
roles  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended,  was  paoed. 

The  tifle  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bdl  to  require  that  a  national  ceme- 
tery be  establlAed  at  March  Air  Force 
Base  in  California  and  at  Otis  Air  Force 
Base  in  Massachusetts.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
subject  of  this  legislation  (HJl.  8891). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS    AND    SURVIVORS    PEN- 
SION ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  psiss  the  bill 
(HH.  10355)  to  amend  tiUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  disability 
and  death  pension  and  dependency  and 
indemnity  cconpensation,  to  increase  In- 
ccme  limitations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  10355 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Bepreaentatioet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreae  aseembled.  That  tills 
Act  Quty  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  and  Sur- 
vivors Pension  Adjustment  Act  of  1976". 

Bac.  a.  Section  531  of  title  88,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsections  (b)  and  (e) 
to  read  as  fidlows: 

"(b)(1)  If  the  veteran  Is  unmarried  (or 
married  but  not  living  with  and  not  reason- 
ably contributing  to  the  support  of  his  or 
her  vpomae)  and  has  no  chUd,  pension  ShaU 
be  pidd  to  the  veteran  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 


For  oach  |1  of  iMMtal  income 

"nm     monthly 
pwnkMi  >l»ll 

rate 

to 

1173 

WMekisiMra 

Bat  not  moro 

rtdimd     by— 

IfciS- 

tlwv- 

10.00 

0 

«M 

.03 

IM 

910 

.M 

W 

700 

.OS 

•m 

1,200 

.« 

1,200 

1,700 

.07 

1.700 

2.000 

.00 

2,000 

3,300 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  the  amovmt  of  pen- 
sion payable  to  any  veteran  under  this  sub- 
section be  less  than  95. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  pension  bvtSald  under 
this  subsection  to  any  veteran  If  the  anniial 
Vaconob  at  such  veteran  exceeds  $3300. 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  veteran  is  married  and  liv- 
ing with  or  reasonably  contributing  to  the 
support  of  his  or  her  spouse,  or  has  a  child 
or  children,  pension  shall  be  paid  to  the 
veteran  according  to  the  following  fcxmula: 


"TIh  monttily  rat*  of  p«n- 

lioa  for  i  vottran  shall 

be- 

IIK  if  h*  or  ihs  haa 

ona       depandant; 

$191  if  ha  or  aha 

haa   two    dapami- 

ants:  aod  {196  if  ha 

or  aha  has  thraa  or 

Hwra    dapandanb; 

raducad  tit- 


Tor  aach  $1  of  annual  incoma 


Which  Is  mora 
than— 


But  not  mora 
than- 


10.00 
.02 
.09 
.M 
.«$ 
.0( 


0 
$500 
700 
1,300 
2,800 
3,200 
3,S00 


$500 

700 

1,300 

2.  too 
3.200 

3,  SCO 
4,500 


"(3)  In  no  case  may  pension  be  paid  under 
this  subsection  to  any  veteran  If  the  anniud 
Income  of  such  veteran  exceeds  $4,600. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  pension 
payable  to  any  veteran  under  this  subsection 
be  less  than  $5.": 

(3)  by  amending  subsectlcm  (d)  by  striking 
out  "9133"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tbereot 
"9133";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  by  striking 
out  "949"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"953". 

Sec.  3.  Section  541  of  Utie  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  If  there  Is  no  chUd,  pension  shall 
be  paid  to  the  widow  or  widower  according 
to  the  following  formula: 


"Tha    monthly    rats    of 
pansjon  shah  b*  $117      Which  is  mora 
raducad  by—  than— 


For  aach  $1  of  annual  incoma 


But  not  mors 
than— 


$0.00 
.01 
.93 
.94 
.05 
.06 


0 
$300 

GOO 
900 

1,500 
2,700 


$300 

600 

900 

1,500 

2,700 

3,300 


"(3)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  pen- 
sion payable  to  any  widow  or  widower  \mder 
this  subsection  be  lees  than  96. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  pension  be  paid  under 
this  subsection  to  any  widow  or  widower  If 
the  annual  Income  of  such  widow  or  widower 
exceeds  93300. 

"(c)  (1)  If  there  Is  a  widow  or  widower  and 
one  child,  pension  shall  be  paid  to  the 
widow  or  widower  according  to  the  follow- 
ing formula: 


"Th*  monthly  rate  of 
pension  shall  be  $139 
reduced  .by— 


For  each  $1  of  annual  income 


Which  is  more 
tharv- 


But  not  mora 
than— 


$0.00 
.01 
.91 
.« 
.9t 
.05 


0 
$700 
1,100 
1,800 
2,700 
2,500 


$700 
1,100 
1,800 
2,700 
2,500 
4,500 


"(3)  In  no  case  may  pension  be  paid  under 
this  subsection  to  any  widow  or  widower  If 
the  annual  Income  of  such  widow  or  widower 
exceeds  94,500. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  monthly  rate  payable 
to  any  widow  or  widower  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  tills  subsection  Is  less  than  the  amount 
which  would  be  payable  to  the  child  under 
section  543  of  this  title  If  the  widow  or 
widower  were  not  entitled,  the  widow  or 
widower  shall  lie  paid  at  the  child's  rate."; 
and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  by  strlk- 


r 


Ing  out  "920"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"923". 

'    Sec.  4.  Section  543  of  title  38,  United  States 

Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  by  striking 
out  "949"  and  "$20"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "963"  and  "922",  respectively;  and 
^  (3)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  by  strik- 
ing out  "93,400"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"93,700". 

Sk.  5.  Section  544  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "964"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "969". . 

SBC.  6.  SecUon  4  of  Public  Law  90-276  (82 
Stat.  68)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4.  The  annual  Income  limitations 
governing  payment  of  pension  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959  hereafter  shall  be  92,900 
and  94,300,  Instead  of  93,600  and  93.900, 
respectively." 

Skc.  7.  Section  415  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  if  there  is  only  one 
parent  dependency  and  Indenmlty  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  to  the  parent  accord- 
ing to  the  following  formula: 


"Tha  monthly  rat*  of  de- 

Kndency  and  Indamn- 
compensation  shall 
to  $133  reduced  by— 


For  each  $1  of  annual  jncome 


Which  Is  mora 
than— 


But  not  more 
than— 


$0.00 
.03 
.04 
.06 
.06 
.08 


9 
f«l9 
I,  ON 
1.209 
1,500 
1,700 


$800 

1.000 
1,200 
1,500 
1,700 
3,300 


"(3)  In  no  case  may  the  amoimt  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able to  any  pcu«nt  under  this  subsection  be 
lees  than  96. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  dependency  and  In-' 
demnlty  compensation  be  paid  \mder  this 
subsection  to  any  parent  if  the  annual  in- 
come of  such  parent  exceeds  $3,300. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  if  there  are  two  parents, 
but  they  are  not  living  together,  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  shaU  be  paid 
to  each  parent  according  to  the  following 
formula: 


,_,.  ^.  For  each  $1  of  annual  Incoma  of 

"The  monthly  rate  of  do-  such  parent 

pendency  and  indaoinity 


compensation  shall   to     Which  Is  mora 
$93  reduced  by—  than— 


But  not  more 
than— 


$0.00 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.06 


1.100 
1,MD 
2,400 


voa 

1,100 
1,600 
2,400 
3,300 


"(3)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of. 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  any  parent  imder  this  sulssectlon 
t»  less  than  95. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  be  paid  under  this 
subsection  to  any  parent  If  the  annual  in- 
come of  such  parent  exceeds  93,300. 

"(d)  (1)  If  there  are  two  parents  who  are 
living  together,  or  if  a  parent  has  remarried 
and  iB  living  with  his  or  her  spbuse,  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  cocapensation  shaU 
be  paid  to  each  parent  aceerdlng  to  the 
following  formula: 
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For  each  $1  of  the  total  combined 
"The  monthly  rate  of  de-  annual  income 

pendency   and   indem- 


ni^  compansatJoo  shall     Which  is  more      But  not  more 
to  $90  reduced  by—  than—  than—     . 


$0.00 

0 

$1,000 

.02 

$1,000 

2,300 

.93 

2,300 

3,300 

.04 

3,300 

4,500 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  de- 
pendency and  indenmlty  compensation  pay- 
able to  any  parent  under  this  subsection  be 
less  than  $5. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation,  be  paid  under  this 
subsection  to  either  parent  if  the  total  com- 
bined annual  Income  exceeds  $4,600.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (h)  by  strik- 
ing out  "$64"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$69". 

Sec.  8.  Section  333Xb)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$64"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$69". 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  102(a)(2)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 

f olio  WE. - 

"(2)  Dependency  of  a  parent  shaU  not  be 
denied  (A)  solely  because  of  remarriage,  or 
(B)  in  any  case  In  any  State  where  the 
monthly  income  for  a  mother  or  father  does 
not  exceed  minimum  levels  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  by  regulation, 
giving  due  regard  to  the  marital  status  of 
the  mother  or  father  and  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  family  whom  the  mother  or 
'  father  is  under  a  moral  or  legal  obligation  to 
support.". 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker^  I  shield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
before  the  Congress  in  a  period  of  11 
months  asking  for  a  cost-of-living. in- 
crease for  -pensioners,  which  Include 
veterans,  widows,  children,  and  also' de- 
pendent parents  receiving  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation.  We  have 
coordinated  this  request  with  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  budget  resolution  re- 
flects amoiints  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  this  legislation. 

We  are  very  conscious  of  the  need  to 
keep  this  program  current  with  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  because  we 
are  dealing  with  veterans,  widows,  and 
children  who  are  in  the  lower  income 
groups  and-rely  on  pension  payments  to 
supplement  their  income.  Naturally  this 
group  is  quite  vulnerable  to  inflationary 
pressures.  Therefore,  we  recognize  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  program  current 

The  non-service-connected  pension 
program  is  based  on  the  concept  of  need. 
In  other  words,  to  qualify  a  veteran  or 
widow  miust  meet  certain  income  limita- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  veteran,  he  must 
also,  have  certain  non-senice-connected 
disability  In  relation  to  his  age.  Essen- 
tially It  is  a  program  for  veterans  65 
years  and  older  and  for  widows  and  chil- 
dren with  reduced  Income.  To  be  eligible 
for  the  program,  a  veteran  must  have 
served  in  one  of  the  Nation's  wars.  We 
commonly  think  of  the  non-service-con- 


nected pensicm  program  in  connection 
with  World .  War  I  veterans  and  their 
widows.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  World  War  I 
veterans  make  up  36  percent  of  the  vet- 
erans on  the  rolls  and  approximately  58 
percent  of  the  widows  on  the  rolls  are 
World  War  I  widows.'  "Die  reason  for  this 
obviously  is  >  because  this  group  has 
reached  an  advanced  age.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  any  veteran  of  any  war 
who  meets  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
grani  may  be  eligible  and  to  demonstrate 
this  I  would  remind  you  that  nearly 
100,000  Vietnam  veterans  are  already  on 
the  pension  rolls.  Most  of  these  cases  in- 
volve young  veterans  who  have  experi- 
enced extremely  serious  healtti  disasters 
and  haye  lost  their  earning  powers.  Eligi- 
bility ik  based  on  n^d  and  the  program 
Is  designed  so  that  those  In  the  lowest 
Income  bracket  get  the  most  help  with 
the  amount  of  pasmient  decreasing  as  the 
veteran's  or  widow's  Income  Increases. 
Income  limits  are  set  which  if  exceeded 
terminate  eligibility  for  pension  pay- 
ments. These  limits  which  will  be  raised 
by  this  bill  by  $300  are  $3,000  for  tiie 
single  veteran  and  $4,200  for  the  veteran 
with  dependents. 

There  Is  a  good  bit  of  confusing  talk* 
about  the  relationship  betweai  tliese  in- 
come limits  and  so-called  poverty  levels. 
Based  on  information  supplied  our  com- 
mittee by  the  research  units  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  I  can  assure  you  that 
these  Income  limits  are  substantially 
above  the  established  poverty  level  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  median  income  patterns  for 
retired  Americans  age  65  and  above.  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
even  thpugh  the  lnc(Mne  limits  established 
by  this  bill  are  $3,800  for  the  single  vet- 
eran and  $4,500  for  the  veteran  with  de- 
;  pendents,  the  pensioner  is  permitted  to 
deduct  10  percent  of  all  retirement  in- 
come. This  is  to  account  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  retiremait  plan.  In  addition,  if 
the  Vieteran  is  married  and  his  wife  is 
working  her  income  does  not  count 
against  him  at  all.  If  she  is  not  working 
and  has  unearned  or  retirement  tjrpe  In- 
come, he  is  not  required  to  coimt  the  first 
$1,200  of  h^  Income  in  establishing  his 
eligibility.  Another  very  important  ex- 
emption is  that  the  veteran  may  deduct 
costs  for  unusual  medical  expenses.  In  a 
great  many  cases  this  creates  eligibility 
for  a  higher  pension  during  the  year 
when  the  veteran  experiences  high 
medical  expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  income  exclusions, 
we  have  special  features  to  protect  those 
with  unusual  health  problems.  If  a  vet- 
eran is  houseboimd,  he  receives  an  addi- 
tional $49  per  month.  For  those  veterans 
who  axe  so  ill  as  to  require  the  aid  and 
attendance  of  another  person,  his  pen- 
sion Is  increased  by  $123.  Widows  re- 
quiring aid  and  attendance  have  their 
pensions  increased  by  $64 .  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  non-service- 
connected  pension  program  is  designed 
with  emphasis  on  helping  those  with  the 
lowest  income,  those  with  serious  and  un- 
usual health  problems,  and  those  of  ad- 
vanced age.  These  rates  are  being  in- 
creased. 

We  have  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  re- 


lationship with  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  U.S  A.,  Inc.  The  leadership  of  that 
organization  has  exhibited  a  very  imder- 
standlng  and  compassionate  attitude  and 
are  genuinely  interested  in  helping  the 
World  War  I  veterans  and  widows  in  the 
lower  Income  groups  who  need  the  most 
help.  I  wEUit  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  to  National  Commander  Louis  F. 
Zaruba  and  National  Legislative  Direc- 
tor, Harold  Say. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  can  be  acted 
on  promptly  by  the  other  body.  It  is  im- 
portant that  it  be  enacted  soon  so  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  can  imple- 
ment its  regulations  and  get  ready  for 
placing  these  new  rates  into  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  year  when  veterans  will  be 
submitting  their  income  questionnaires 
to  establish  pensionT  dlgibility  for  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
the  House  that  the  reported  bill  has  the 
strong  support  of  most  of  the  major  vet- 
erans organizations.  Although  each  or- 
ganisation may  have  different  views  con- 
cerning various  features  of  the  pension 
program,  the  organizations  understand 
the  necessity  of  getting  this  bill  enacted 
without  delay.  There  follows  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, the  American  Legion,  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  and 
AMVETS  in  support  of  H.R.  10355: 
DiBABixD  Amxsican  VETxasirs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  3,  197S. 
Hon.  Rat  Robxsts, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affatra,  US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  CHAHtMAN  RoBZBTs:  Ou  behalf  of  tb* 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Hoiise  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs for  its  dedicated  efforts  to  improve  the 
welfare  of  America's  veterans  and  depend- 
ents and  their  survivors. 

H.B.  10365,  recently  reported  by  your  Com- 
mittee, would  provide  urgently  needed  cost 
of  living  increases  in  the  income  limitations 
and  Die  rates  for  dependent  parents  of  our 
country's  veterans  who  have  died  from  serv- 
ice connected  causes  and  we  urge  early 
Congressional  approval  of  this  equitable 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Ckabi.bs  L.  Hubkk, 
National  Director  of  Legislation. 

Thk  Amzkican  Ixgion, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  3,  197S. 
Hon.  Rat  Robests, 

Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Roberts:  The  American 
Legion  supports  HJl.  10365.  as  favorably 
reported  by  your  Committee  to  provide  cost 
of  living  increases  and  other  improvements 
In  the  veterans  pension  program. 

jWhlle  H.R.  10356  does  not  do  all  that  The 
American  Legion  is  seeking,  the  eight  per- 
cent increase  in  monthly  Ijeneflts  and  the 
$300  expansion  of  income  llml,tatlons  wlU 
cushion  the  effects  hikes  in  social  security 
and  other  retirement  type  Incomes  received 
this  year  wUl  have  on  pensioners  commenc- 
ing January  1, 1976. 

It  is  hoped  that  your  Committee  wlU  be 
In  position  to  further  consider  the  pension 
program  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal 
year  with  the  view  of  reporting  additional 
legislation  to  eliminate  once  and  for  all  the 
necessity  of  enacting  stop-gap  legislation 
each  year  to  offset  the  effects  of  increases 
In  the  cost  of  living. 
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Tour  effort  to  bsve  HJl.  10355  passed  by 
the  House  at  tbe  earUeat  opportunity,  and 
wtetied  to  tbe  Senate  for  furtber  study  la 
aiipnelated. 

Slnoeraly, 

Mtuo  8.  KJIAJA.  Dkreetor, 
National  Legitlative  Oommis$ion. 

VSnaAm  or  WouD  Wax  I 

aw  TBS  VJBJi.^  Iwc, 
JUexandrIa,  7a,  October  31. 1975. 
Hon.  Bat  Boa^tn. 

Chairman.     Vaterant'     Affain     Committee. 
Houae  of  Bej>re*entativea,  Washington. 

D.C. 

Dkas  RafsaaMTATTvx  Robkbts:  We  under- 
stand HRB  10S66,  calling  for  an  eight  percent 
Increaee  In  peoakm  rates  and  a  lifting  ot 
income  limitation  by  9300  la  scheduled  for  a 
Houae  Tote  early  next  week.  Our  M'ganlzatlon 
testUMI  on  tlUa  measure,  and  urged  passage. 
Tbts  brief  letter  la  to  Inform  you  that  Vet- 
erana  of  Worid  War  I  of  tbe  VSJi...  Inc.  U  sol- 
idly In  favor  of  tbe  legislation,  and  urges  its 
passage.  It  only  regrets  tbe  Increase  Is  not 
greater.  Hoiwew,  any  increase  wlU  be  a 
prime  benefit  to  our  people,  many  of  whom 
are  in  dire  straits. 

To  yoa  and  your  committee,  our  appre- 
datloQ  and  gratitude. 
Slnoeraly, 

Babold  B.  Sat, 
LefrMatioe  Direetor. 

AaoBicAjr  VaiasAirs  or  W(»u> 

WAB  n — KOBXA — ^VirTNAM. 

WaahingUm,  DXJ.,  November  3. 197S. 

Hon.  Bat  BoBwra, 

as.  House  of  Bepresentativet.  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affain.  Can- 
non House  Office  Building.  Washington. 

Deax  CoircRzssMAN  RoBKars:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  present  the  support  of  AMVET8 
(American  Veterans  of  World  War  11,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam)  of  pension  legislation  pres- 
ently under  consideration.  We  are  support- 
ing H.B.  10356,  and  wholeheartedly  urge  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  bill. 

On  Septonber  29tb,  tbe  Chairman  of  our 
National  Legislative  Committee  testified  be- 
toee  your  Sub-Committee  on  Compensation, 
Pension  and  Insurance.  At  that  time,  Mr! 
Barl  B.  Wrlgbt  presented  our  position  that 
we  are  not  advocating  pension  benefits  with- 
out a  needs  clause.  We  feel  that  pension  ben- 
efits Should  be   adequate   and   maintained 


without  reduction  due  to  increases  in  other 
Federal  benefits. 

Very  truly  youra, 

PAin.  C.  Welsh, 
National  Commander. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  memo- 
randum sent  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  states  that  approximately  655,268 
pensioners  will  suffer  a  reduction  in  their 
pension  payments  if  the  bill  before  us  be- 
comes law. 

The  facts  are  that  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  legislation,  practically  all  of  the  2,- 
227,000  veterans,  widows,  and  children 
receiving  non-service-connected  pension 
pasonents  will  experience  a  reduction  In 
1976  and  about  42,000  will  be  completely 
removed  from  the  pension  rolls  solely  be- 
cause of  the  recent  social  security  In- 
crease. If  we  do  pass  this  legislation, 
which  I  strongly  recommend,  1,098,565 
veterans,  widows,  and  children  will  re- 
ceive an  Increase  in  their  pensions  in  ad- 
dition to  any  increases  they  may  have 
received  in  social  security  or  other  retire- 
ment income.  The  655.268  pensioners 
that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Ware  re- 
ferred to  as  losing  pensions  will  lose  less 
If  we  pass  this  legislation. 

By  passing  this  legislation  we  will 
guarantee  that  no  pensioner  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  pension  rolls  solely  be- 
cause of  the  recent  increase  In  his  or  her 
social  security  benefits.  This  legislation 
will  provide  $200  million  a  year  addition- 
al benefits  to  veterans,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren. The  payments  will  be  made  direct- 
ly in  relation  to  need.  It  is  extremely  mis- 
leading to  Infer  that  655,268  veterans  will 
sufifer  a  reduction  when  in  fact  the  bill  Is 
designed  to  minimize  their  reduction 
which  will  be  much  greater  if  the  bill  is 
not  passed.  It  should  be  emphasized  that, 
even  though  veterans  with  a  substantial 
Increase  In  Income  may  have  an  adjust- 
ment In  their  pensions,  the  pension  for- 
mula Is  designed  In  such  a  way  as  to 
guarantee  that  there  will  be  no  reduction 
In  net  Income.  In  other  words,  the  veter- 
an will  have  a  total  increase  In  Income 
as  a  result  of  his  social  security  Increase 
and  the  action  we  are  taking  on  this  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 

GOldRT) . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  American  people  have  felt  a  special 
responsibility  for  the  men  and  women 
who  served  the  Nation  In  time  of  war 
and  for  their  widows  and  orphans.  For 
those  disabled  and  for  the  survivors  of 
those  who  died  of  service  caused  disease 
or  Injury  a  speclsd  burden  of  care  was 
assumed;  yet,  for  those  who  were  aged 
and  disabled  through  non-service-con- 
nected causes  and  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  dsring  <m  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  who  became  in 
need,  the  Nation's  conscience  dictated 
an  honorable  measure  of  assistance. 

The  pension  system  that  existed  prior 
to  July  1,  1960  was  an  all-or-nothing 
system  paying  the  same  amount  of  pen- 
sion to  the  single  veteran  that  was  avail- 
able to  the  veteran  with  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  same  amount  of  pension  was 
paid  to  a  veteran  with  no  income  as  was 
paid  to  one  having  but  1  cent  less  than 
the  amount  of  Income  which  would  have 
terminated  his  entitlement  to  pension. 
With  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  86- 
211,  the  pension  system  was  changed  so 
that  the  largest  payments  of  pension 
were  to  those  having  the  least  income 
from  other  sources,  and  as  outside  in- 
come increased,  the  amoimt  of  pension 
decreased. 

Historically,  the  Congress  has  reviewed 
the  pension  program  with  a  view  toward 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  pension  rates 
and  Income  limitations  governing  pen- 
sion entitlement  to  assure  that  needy, 
disabled,  wartime  veterans  and  their  sur- 
vivors do  not  suffer  unduly  because  of 
Inflation.  The  following  table  shows  the 
percent  of  Increase  In  pension  rates  vis- 
a-vis  the  percent  of  Increase  In  cost-of- 
Uvlng  Indices  and  a  comparison  of  such 
Increases  with  the  current  cost-of-living 
Index  and  the  Increased  rates  the  re- 
ported bill  proposes: 


TABLE  l.-PENSION  RATES  CORRELATED  TO  COST  OF  LIVING 


Lsr 


Effsdivt  <)«to 


ratas, 

Mteranan 

3  or  mora 

dapaedants 

Minimal 

iflcoma 


Comumar 

Prica 

Ifldaxi 


Percant  of 
changa  in 
monthly 
paasion  rata 
ovar  July 
1933  rata 


Parcant  ot 

chanpa  In 

cost  of  living 

indax  ovar 

that  for 

July  1933  > 


>a(araM  Rafulations  l(i).. 
»MMic  Law  601, 77th  Cong. 
>sMicU«313,7SthCoflg. 
>MkU«6«2,79diCong. 
'Me  law  356,  S2d  Cong.. 
dkLa«m.t3dCMg.. 
hMicUwat-21i 


July  1, 1933 
Juna  10. 1942 
May  Z7.19U 
SrpL  1,1946 
July  1. 1952 
Oct  1,1954 
July     1, 19C0 


^,00 
40.00 
60.00 
60.00 
63.00 
66.15 

100.00 


38.1 
48.8 
52.4 
60.5 
79.5 
80.4 
88.7 


-l- 


33M 

VDTs 

100.0 
110.0 
120.5 
233.3 


28.1 

37.5 

58.8 

108.7 

111.0 

132.8 


Law 


EITactiva  data 


Monthly 

ritaa, 

yetaran  and 

3  or  mora 

dapandants 

minimal 


PubjieLawW^ Jan.  1,1965 

PuNic  Law  90-77 Oct  1,1967 

Pub«cUw90-275 Jan.  1,1969 

PuMk  Law  91-588 Jan.  1,1971 

Public Law92-198 Jan.  1,1972 

PuWIc  Law  93-177 Jan.  1.1974 

Public  Uw  93-527 Jan.  1,1975 

H.R.  10355,94th  Cong Jan.  1,1976 


IISLOO 
11%  00 
130.00 
142.00 
150.00 
164.00 
182.00 
196.00 


Pafcant  of 

ehanga  in 

monthly 

Consumar 

pansion  rata 

PrIca 

over  July 

Indax  1 

1933  rata 

93.6 

283.3 

100l7 

296.7 

106.4 

333.3 

119.1 

373.3 

123.1 

400. 0 

138.5 

446.7 

155.4 

506.7 

>162.8 

553.3 

Percent  of 

change  in 

cost  of  living 

index  ovar 

that  for 

July  1933  > 


145.7 
164.3 
179.3 
212.6 
223.1 
263.5 
307.9 
327.5 


>  Aa  al  JsMMry  1971  ,ltia  CPI  has  baan  connected  to  the  new  base,  1967-100. 


'August  1975. 


It  is  readily  apparent  from  this  table 
that  the  Conirress  had  addressed  the  task 
of  providliig  adequately  for  the  needy, 
wartime  veteran. 

Currently,  there  are  2.74  million  pen- 
lioners  of  whom  1.01  million  are  veterans 


and  the  remainder  are  their  survivors. 
The  present  cost  of  the  non-service-con- 
nected pension  program  is  approximate- 
ly $2.8  billion  a  year.  A  significant  num- 
ber of  pensioners  have  little  or  no  other 


source  of  Income  other  than  their  pen- 
sion. The  annual  income  of  pensioners — 
other  than  their  pensions  and  exclud- 
able income — Is  shown  In  the  following 
tables: 
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TABLE  2.— ALL  VETERANS  ON  PENSION  ROLLS,  APR.  20, 1975 


Annual 
income  not 
over- 


Total    Old  law 


Par- 
cant    Percent 
Nawlaw  old  law   new  law 


JlOO 158,507  9,121  149,386 

J200 4,229  656  3,573 

1300 4,233  576  3,657 

MOO 3,424  540  2,884 

$500 3,648  452  3,196 

J600 3,155  429  2,726 

J700 3,296  434  2,882 

JSOO 2,766  386  2,380 

$900 8,524  482  8,042 

$1,000 15,057  795  14,262 

$1,100 37,638  3,219  34,419 

$1,200 18,966  1,570  17,396 

$1.300 18,946  1,627  17,319 

$1.400 21,777  2,025  19,752 

$1.500 28,581  2,676  25,905 

$1.600 29,112  2,754  26,358 

$1.700 33,439  3,436  30,003 

$1.800 31,524  3,520  28,004 

$1,900 34,390  4,183  30,207 

$2.C0O 33,722  4.401  29,321 

$2,1C0 35,604  5,028  30,576 

$2.200. 33,351  4,672  28,679 

$2.300 37,965  5,369  32,606 

$2.400 39,391  6,686  32  7C5 

$2.50C 39  860  4,621  35.239 

$2,600 42,534  5.355  37,179 

$2,700 39,321  3,388  35,933 

$2,800 35,343  2,803  32.540 

$2.900 26,312  2,817  23,495 

$3,C00 26,248  2.937  23,311 

$3,100 20,882  2,867  18,015 

$3.200 18,504  2,939  15,565 

$3.300 16,306  2,842  13,464 

$3.4(,0 14,480  2,898  11,582 

$3.500 13,942  2,899  11,043 

$3.600 12,790  2,257  10,533 

$3,700 11,549  1,972  9,577 

$3,800 12.621  1,448  11,173 

$3,900  to 

$4,200....  28,919  1,115  27,804 

Total 1,000,963  108,232  892,731 


5.8 

94.2 

15.5 

84.5 

13.6 

86.4 

15.8 

84.2 

12.4 

87.6 

13.6 

86.4 

13.2 

86.8 

14.0 

86.0 

5.7 

94.3 

5.3 

94.7 

8.6 

91.4 

8.3 

91.7 

8.6 

91.4 

9.3 

90.7 

9.4 

90.6 

9.5 

90.5 

10.3 

89.7 

11.2 

88.8 

12.2 

87.8 

13.1 

86.9 

14.1 

85.9 

14.0 

86.0 

14.1 

85.9 

17.0 

83.0 

11.6 

88.4 

12.6 

87.4 

8.6 

91.4 

7.9 

92.1 

10.7 

89.3 

11.2 

88.8 

13.7 

86.3 

15.9 

84.1 

17.4 

82.6 

20.0 

80.0 

20.8 

79.2 

17.7 

82.3 

17.1 

82.9 

11.5 

88.5 

3.9 


10.8 


96.1 
89.2 


TABLE  3.-ALL  WIDOWS  ON  PENSION  ROLLS,  APR.  20,  1975 


Annual  income 
not  over- 


Total 


Percent    Percent 
Old         New         old  new 

law  law        law  law 


$100 126,514  2,001  124,513 

$200 4,987  153  4,834 

$300 6,460  147  6,313 

$400 5,695  142  5,553 

$500 6,200  162  6,038 

$600 7,576  238  7,338 

$700 7,510  283  7,227 

$800 8,137  259  7,878 

$900 10,838  334  10,504 

$1,000 28,745  1,133  27,612 

$1,100 53,584  2,180  51,404 

$1,200 26,162  1,603  24,559 

$1,300 27,936  1,943  25,993 

$1,400 31,472  2,789  28,683 

$1,500 37,419  3,555  33,864 

$1,600 37,068  3,734  33,334 

$1,700 38,291  4,239  34,052 

$1,800 39,942  4,869  35,073 

$1,900 42,548  5,652  36,8% 

$2,000 45,682  5,971  39,711 

$2.100 45,185  6,209  38,976 

$2,200 44,530  8,713  35,817 

$2,300 40,565  6,432  34,133 

$2,400 45,388  7,979  37,409 

$2,500 36,656  3,783  32,873 

$2,600 38,456  2,517  35,939 

$2,700 28,395  28  28,367 

$2,800 21,787  41  21,746 

$2.900 11,822  34  11,788 

$3,000 7,319  37  7,282 

$3,100 2,071  30  2,041 

$3,200 1,911  27  1,884 

$3,300 1,681  28  1,653 

$3.400 1,630  17  1,613 

$3.500 1,595  21  1,574 

$3,600 1,533  14  1,519 

$3,700 1,376  24  1,352 

$3,800 2,271  5  2,226 

$3,900  to 

$4,200 4,588  15  4,573 

Total 931,575  77,356  854,219 


1.6 

98.4 

3.1 

96.9 

2.3 

97.7 

2.5 

97.5 

2.6 

97.4 

3.1 

96.9 

3.8 

96.2 

3.2 

96.8 

3.1 

96.9 

3.9 

96.1 

4.1 

95.9 

6.1 

93.9 

7.0 

93.0 

8.9 

91.1 

9.5 

90.5 

10.1 

89.9 

11.1 

88.9 

12.2 

87.8 

13.3 

86.7 

13.1 

86.9 

13.7 

86.3 

19.6 

80.4 

15.9 

84.1 

17.6 

82.4 

10.3 

89.7 

6.6 

93.4 

.1 

99.9 

.2 

99.8 

.3 

99.7 

.5 

99.5 

1.5 

98.5 

1.4 

98.6 

1.7 

98.3 

1.0 

99.0 

1.3 

98.7 

.9 

99.1 

1.7 

98.3 

.2 

99.8 

99.7 


8.3        91.7 


Given  the  foregoing,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  reported  bill  is  war- 
ranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  budget  to  the  Congress  this 


year  the  estimated  cost  of  tbe  non- 
service-connected  pension  program  was 
$2.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
administration's  estimate  was  imderesti- 
mated  by  $100  million.  At  the  time  the 
budget  was  submitted  the  administration 
did  not  recommend  any  increase  in' pen- 
sions. 

When  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  It  Included  target  outlays 
for  a  5 -percent  increase  in  pension  rates. 

During  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation,  Pension,  and  Insur- 
ance, the  administration  opposed  an  8- 
percent  increase  in  rates,  but  did  support 
an  Increase  of  5  percent;  however,  the 
administration  recommended  no  increase 
in  the  maximum  annual  income  limit. 
Because  of  the  social  security  increase 
in  June  of  this  year,  imless  the  maximum 
annual  Income  limit  is  raised  thousands 
of  veterans  and  their  survivors  will  be 
terminated  from  the  pension  rolls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reported  bill  (H.R. 
10355)  will  prevent  this  from  happening. 
The  bill  would  provide  an  8-percent  in- 
crease in  current  pension  rates  and  would 
also  raise  the  maximum  annual  income 
limits  by  $300.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  become  effective  January  1,  1976. 
The  House  will  recall  that  with  jthe  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  93-527  in  December 
of  last  year,  we  provided  a  12 -percent 
increase  in  rates  and  we  raised  the  maxi- 
mum annual  income  limits  by  $400  effec- 
tive January  1,  1975.  In  other  words, 
should  the  reported  bill  become  law,  the 
Congress  will  have  increased  the  rates 
by  20  percent  and  will  have  raised  the 
Income  limits  by  $700  within  11  months. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  5.3 
percent  since  the  first  of  the  year  when 
pension  rates  were  last  adjusted.  Since 
the  proposed  Increases  in  the  reported 
bill  would  become  effective  January  1. 
1976,  the  8  percent  rate  increase  would 
offset  expected  increases  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  all  of  1975. 

The  reported  bill's  increases  in  maxi- 
mum rates  of  8  percent  will  be  spread  by 
the  formula  throughout  the  range  of 
payments  relating  to  each  dollar  level  of 
other  income. 

Since  pension  rate  increases  standing 
alone  would  not  benefit  the  relatively  few 
who  wouM,  in  1976,  exceed  current  in- 
come limitations,  the  bill  is  further  de- 
signed to  increase  the  upper  Umlts  con- 
trolling pension  entitlement  by  $300  for 
each  group  of  pensioners.  The  $300  addi- 
tional income  allowance  will  prevent  ter- 
mination of  pension  for  any  pensioners 
solely  because  of  the  8  percent  increase 
in  his  or  her  social  security  benefits. 

The  income  limit  provided  under  cur- 
rent law  for  veterans  and  widows  with- 
out dependents  would  be  increased  from 
$3,000  to  $3,300.  The  income  limit  Tor 
a  veteran  or  a  widow  with  dependents 
would  be  increased  from  $4,200  to  $4,500. 

These  figures  do  not  tell  the  entire 
story.  Since  current  law  counts  only  90 
percent  of  a  pensioner's  income  from  so- 
cial security  and  other  retirement  tyipe 
payments  that  represent  most  pension- 
ers' Income,  the  effective  income  limits 


for  them  could  be  as  high  as  $3,666  and 
$5,000  respectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  pensioners  are  el- 
derly— and  the  most  common  source  of 
income  available  to  them  is  social  secu- 
rity. The  amendments  proposed  by  the 
reported  bill  would  insure  that  there  will 
be  no  termination  of  pension  or  reduc- 
tion in  net  annual  income  of  the  pen- 
sioner resulting  solely  from  his  or  her 
8-percent  social  security  Increase  which 
became  effective  In  June  of  this  year. 
Many  reports  were .  received  this  year 
attributing  loss  of  pension  or  loss  of 
income  to  last  year's  social  secuity  in- 
crease. A  large  group  of  cases  was  sub- 
mitted by  two  national  service  organiza- 
tions to  show  that  pensions  were  re- 
duced or  terminated  simply  because  of 
the  social  security  increase.  All  of  these 
cases  were  thoroughly  reviewed  and  in 
no  case  was  there  a  termination  of  pen- 
sion because  of  the  pensioner's  social 
security  Increase.  There  were,  further, 
no  cases  in  which  such  social  security 
increase  alone  resulted  in  a  loss  of  total 
combined  annual  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  provide  the  Members  with  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  reported  bill : 

Scction-bt-Section  Analysis  or 
HJl.  10356 

The  first  section  provides  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  and  Survivors  Pen- 
sion Adjustment  Act  of  1975." 

Section  2  would  Increase  by  approximately 
8  percent  the  monthly  rates  for  veterans  un- 
der the  current  pension  program,  including 
the  housebound  and  aid  and  attendance 
rates,  and  would  increase  their  maximum 
annual  Income  limitations  by  (300. 

Section  3  would  increase  widows'  monthly 
pension  rates  by  approximately  8  percent, 
and  would  increase  their  maximum  annual 
Income  limitations  by  $300.  The  latter  section 
would  also  Increase  the  rate  for  each  child  in 
excess  of  one  (with  a  widow)  from  $20  to  $22 
per  month. 

Section  4  would  Increase  the  monthly  pen- 
sion rate  for  a  surviving  chUd  where  there  Is 
no  widow  entitled  from  $40  to  $53,  and  the 
rate  for  each  additional  chUd  from  $20  to 
$22.  Also,  section  4  would  Increase  a  chUd's 
unearned  annual  income  limitation  from 
$2,400  to  $2,700. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  Increase  from 
$64  to  $69  the  special  monthly  aid  and  at- 
tendance aUowance  payable  to  widows  on  the 
pension  rolls. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  Increase  from 
$2,600  to  $2,900  and  from  $3,900  to  $4,200  the 
applicable  maximum  Income  llmitatldna 
governing  payment  to  persons  receiving  pen- 
sion under  the  prior  program  In  effect  on 
June  30. 1960. 

Section  7  would  Increase  by  approximately 
8  percent  the  monthly  depwudency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  payable  to  eUglble 
surviving  parents  of  persons  who  died  of 
service-connected  causes.  Further,  it  pro- 
poses to  Increase  by  $300  the  applicable  max- 
imum Income  limitations  governing  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation.  Another  feature 
of  section  7  is  a  proposal  to  Increase  the 
monthly  aid  and  attendance  allowance  pay- 
able to  parents  under  the  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  program  from  $64 
to  $69. 

Section  8  would  Increase  the  monthly  aid 
and  attendance  allowance  of  widows  and  de- 
pendent parents  receiving  death  compensa- 
tion from  $64  to  $69. 

Section  9  would  require  the  Administrator 
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to  prascrlbe.  by  wgulatton,  miTitwiiiw.  levels 
of  monthly  Inoam*  wbleh.  U  not  uoMdad, 
would  preclnd*  draUl  of  dependency  of  a 
parent  for  tbe  puipoae  of  payment  of  death 
onnipen—tlon  under  38  U^.C.  322.  or  addi- 
tional disability  oon^jcnsatlon  to  a  veteran 
under  38  UB.C.  816. 

Section  10  provldea  an  effective  date  of 
January  1. 1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  full  year  cost  of 
the  propoeed  bill  would  be  approximately 
$200  million,  llie  cost  estimate  does  not 
exceed  the  estimate  your  committee  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Bud£:et 
earlier  this  year,  although  tbe  Increase 
coupled  with  the  compensation  increase 
enacted  earlier  this  year  will  exceed  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation  by 
about  $144  million  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

We  must  enact  this  legislation  in  order 
to  mtnimirie  any  potential  adverse  impact 
on  pension  entitlement  by  reason  of  the 
8-percent  social  security  Increase  that 
became  effective  June  1  of  this  year. 
Equally  Important,  this  bill  will  provide 
an  increase  to  those  drawing  pensions 
and  dependent  parents  drawing  DIC 
benefits  and  thereby  help  offset  inflation- 
ary pressures.  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  HABOOItSCHMIDT.Mr.  Speaker, 
I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
10355,  a  bill  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  the  non-service-connected  pension 
program  and  the  dependency  and  indem- 
nity program  for  parents  of  service- 
connected  diseased  veterans. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  dlstin- 
gidshed  chairman  of  the  Subccmmlttee 
on  Cranpensatlon.  Penskm.  and  Insur- 
ance. Mr.  MoMTGoiaarr,  and  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  monber,  the  gentleman 
from  Otoio  (Mr.  Wtlh)  for  their  dili- 
gence in  bringing  this  extremely  impor- 
tant measure  to  the  floor.  I  think  my 
coDeagueB  will  agree  that  no  single  Issue 
hi  the  field  of  veterans'  affairs  has 
sparked  more  interest  in  recent  weeks 
than  has  the  subject  of  pensions. 

This  measure,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  in- 
crease by  approximately  8  percent  the 
varlouB  rates  of  pension  payable  and  will 
by  $300  th6  maximum  annual 
neome     limitation     that     determines 
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irtiether  or  not  any  pension  is  payable. 

Generally  speaking,  to  be  entitled  to 
I  peoslon,  a  veteran  must  have  served 
Tor  90  ds^s  during  time  of  war,  have 
seen  honorably  discharged.  He  must  be 
15  yean  of  age  or  be  suffering  from  a 
yrmanwit  and  total  non-service-con- 
leetsd  disability  which  renders  him 
iinemidosrable. 

Widows  and  children  are  entitled  to 
Mosion  If  the  veteran  served  during 
Ime  of  war  and  died  of  causes  unrelated 
o  military  service. 

Parents  are  entitled  to  dependency  and 
ndemnlty  compensation  only  if  the  vet- 
tran's  death  was  service  connected. 

Veterans,  widows,  and  children  with 
'espect  to  pension  and  dependent  parents 
slth  reelect  to  dependency  and  indem- 
ilty  compensation  payments  must  not 
lave  income  from  other  sources  that 
'  aueeds  certain  statutory  limits.  Under 


his   measure,   the   new   limits   will   be 
13,300  a^^nually  for  a  veteran  or  widow 


with  no  dependents  or  for  a  single 
parent.  For  the  vetersm  or  widow  with 
dependents  or  for  two  parents,  the 
maximum  income  limit  will  be  $4,500. 
In  determining  annual  income,  certain 
types  of  Income  and  amoimts  are 
not  counted.  The  amount  of  pension 
payable,  of  course,  varies  with  the 
amount  of  income  received  from  other 
sources,  with  the  greatest  pension  pay- 
able to  those  with  the  least  Income. 

Much  of  the  interest  in  pension  in- 
creases at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  most  recent  in- 
crease of  8  percent  in  social  security  pay- 
ments could  result  in  many  pensioners 
exceeding  the  maximum  income  limita- 
tion for  entitlement  to  pension,  but  for 
this  legislation.  Fortunately,  H.R.  10355, 
in  authorizing  a  $300  Increase  in  the  an- 
nual income  ceilings,  insures  that  there 
will  be  no  termination  of  pension  result- 
ing solely  from  the  receipt  of  the  8-per- 
cent sociEd  security  increase. 

Additionally,  the  formula  that  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  pension  insures 
against  any  loss  of  total  income,  that  is 
pension  and  social  security,  as  a  result 
solely  of  the  increased  social  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
equitable  and  I  urge  that  it  be  passed 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  . 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  HM.  10355,  the  Veterans  and  Sur- 
vivors Pension  Adjustment  Act  of  1975. 
In  increasing  maximum  annual  income 
limitations  by  $300,  this  bill  provides  an 
essential  readjustment  while  at  the  same 
time  acknowledging  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral budgetary  restraint.  In  offering  an 
apmnxlmate  8-percent  increase  in  cur- 
rent pension  rates,  it  compensates  for 
rises  In  the  cost  of  living  this  calendar 
year. 

Ttiis  bill  is  directed  to  those  veterans 
who  served  during  time  of  war.  Many 
of  them  are  elderly  persons  who  rely 
upon  their  pension  beneflts  as  their  ma- 
jor source  of  income.  As  they  compete 
in  the  marketplace  with  other  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  whom  have  received  cost- 
of-living  increases  during  the  past  year, 
they  should  not  bear  the  bnmt  of  the 
inflaticm  which  plagues  us  all. 

H.R.  10355  authorizes  payments  which 
are  In  line  with  the  increased  costs 
which  veterans,  their  dependents,  and 
their  survivors  must  pay.  And,  since  the 
veterans'  pension  program  is  based  upon 
need.  It  counteracts  the  adverse  effect 
which  recent  hicreases  in  social  secu- 
rity would  have  on  those  veterans  who 
receive  both  Social  Security  and  Veter- 
ans' Administration  beneflts.  This  point 
is  extremely  troublesome  to  veterans  and 
to  veterans'  widows  and  widowers,  as  In- 
dicated by  correspondence  which  many 
Members  of  the  House — especially  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs— have  received. 

I  am  glad  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  In  sponsoring  and  endors- 
ing this  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSC:?HMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 


to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  HzLLis) . 

Mr.  HTTiTiTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  KH.  10355,  a  bill  which  Increases, 
by  approximately  8  percent,  the  monthly 
rates  for  veterans  under  the  current  pen- 
sion program,  including  houseboimd  and 
aid  and  attendance  rates,  and  would  in- 
crease their  maximum  awnni^i  income 
limitations  by  $300. 

The  veterans  of  this  country  must  be 
afforded  the  right  of  living  with  dignity 
and  honor,  and,  for  many  of  them,  the 
veterans'  pension  has  been  the  honor- 
able means  of  support. 

Some  form  of  pension  program  for 
these  veterans  has  been  with  us  as  long 
as  we  have  been  a  nation. 

During  the  last  5  years,  over  600,000 
new  veteran  pensioners  and  over  1  mil- 
lion new  widow  and  children  pensioners 
have  been  added  to  the  pension  rolls. 
This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  360,000 
persons  each  year. 

Historically,  the  Congress  has  given 
consideration  to  pensioners  by  increasing 
the  pension  beneflts  whenever  there  has 
been  an  appreciable  increase  In  social 
security  payments. 

H.R.  10355  is  designed  to  offset  the 
adverse  effect  upon  veterans  pensions 
that  would  otherwise  result  from  the  In- 
creases in  social  security  payments  au- 
thorized earlier  this  year.  The  increase 
In  pension  rates  provided  by  Congress 
have  kept  well  ahead  of  the  rate  of  In- 
flation. 

For  instance,  since  January  1,  1975, 
there  has  been  a  5.3-percent  increase  in 
the  cost-of-living  Ind^.  The  8-percent 
Increase  in  pension  rates  proposed  by 
HM.  10355  will  exceed  the  projected  rate 
of  Increase  In  the  cost-of-living  Index 
for  this  year  by  2.7  percent  Further,  this 
bill  would  provide  a  $300  Increase  In  the 
Income  limits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  10355  is  vital  to  In- 
sure that  2.2  million  Americans  now  re- 
ceiving pension  beneflts  are  not  sub- 
jected to  substandard  living  conditions 
In  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

Our  veterans  are  most  deserving  of 
special  consideration,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  In  support  and  to  give 
this  legislation  priori^  consideration. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Rkcula). 

Bfr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  this  legislation  and  to  commend 
the  authors  and  the  committee  for  mov- 
ing to  prevent  the  serious  financial  im- 
pact on  the  pensions  of  our  Nation's 
veterans  and  their  survivors  that  will 
occur  in  January  of  1976  unless  Con- 
gress acts  promptly.  I  regret  that  this 
bill  does  not  fuUy  protect  all  veterans 
and  their  survivors  from  reductions  In 
their  pensions  as  a  result  of  the  June 
1975  increases  In  social  security  pay- 
ments. However,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  action  today,  as 
a  first  stQ>  in  providing  much  needed 
help  to  approximately  1.1  million  vet- 
erans and  tiieir  survivors  In  coping  with 
the  rising  costs  resulting  from  inflation. 
I  would  also  further  urge  the  committee 
to  act  promptly  on  legislation  that  will 
protect  the  pensions  of  all  veterans  and 
their  survivors  who  have  received  limited 
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Income  increases  from  social  security 
and  other  retirement  income. 

I  will  be  introducing  a  bill  this  week 
to  provide  inccHne  protection  for  all  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors  from  any  de- 
creases In  veterans'  pensions  that  will 
result  from  the  social  security  and  other 
retirement  income  increases. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagtjx). 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  has  asked  that 
this  bill  be  voted  down.  The  American 
Legion  is  for  it,  and  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  is  for  the  bill.  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  and  AMVETS  has  recom- 
mended its  passage. 

This  Is  a  problem  we  have  faced  ever 
since  I  have  been  In  Congress,  and  I 
am  constantly  reminded  by  our  Budg- 
et Committee  that  the  veterans  budget 
has  gone  from  $7  billion  to  $19  billion 
in  the  last  few  years.  I  am  cautioning 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  we 
should  be  careful.  I  am  cautioning  the 
administration  that  we  ought  to  be  care- 
ful about  the  money  we  are  putting  Into 
our  pension  and  compensation  programs. 

So,  I  would  like  for  the  Members  to 
know  that  this  is  not  unanimous  with  the 
veterans  groups,  and  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question.  The  various  letters 
and  press  releases  of  the  VFW  are  in- 
cluded at  this  point: 

Vktkhans  or  Foreign  Wabs 

OF  THE  United  States, 

October  8,  1975. 
Prom  Thomas  C.  (Pete)  Walker,  Commander- 
In-Ohlef,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States. 
To  All  Members,  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
Subject    Pending    Non-Service    Connected 
Pension  Legislation. 

Your  Subcommittee  on  Compensation, 
Pension  and  Insurance  recently  held  bear- 
ings with  respect  to  pending  non-service 
connected  pension  legislation.  The  bill  to 
which  the  thrust  of  most  testimony  was  di- 
rected, "EM.  9045,  Is  considered  wholly  Inade- 
quate to  accomplish  that  which  must  be 
done  for  our  pensioners  If  they  are  to  live 
In  dignity.  Inflation  over  a  protracted  period 
has  so  eroded  the  purchasing  power  of  those 
In  receipt  of  pension  and  who  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  ladder  that  many  are 
forced  to  live  below  an  established  poverty 
level. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  earnestly  urge 
each  one  of  you  to  set  aside  time  In  your 
busy  schedule  to  read  In  Its  entirety  the 
statement  of  my  Legislative  Director  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1976,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed.  We 
must.  In  this  calendar  year,  establish  a  guar- 
anteed Income  well  above  the  poverty  level 
for  those  who  served  this  nation  In  uniform 
In  time  of  war  and  hostility  befitting  the 
greatest,  wealthiest  nation  on  earth. 

The  pension  program  has  been  neglected 
too  long  by  Inadequate  patch-up  legislation. 
Furthermore,  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  annually  suffered  reduction  or  loss  of 
pension,  only  19,000  have  been  added  to  the 
pension  rolls  tbe  last  five  yean,  notwith- 
standing an  Increase  In  the  veteran  popula- 
tion of  Over  seven  million  In  tbe  same  period. 

We  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  strongly  support  HJB..  6926,  now 
pending  before  your  Ckonmlttee.  With  modi- 
fications, this  bill  would  acoomplUh  what  ths 


President  of  the  United  States  said  should 
be  done  In  1973,  and  what  your  Committee 
alluded  to  doing  In  1974. 

Prior  to  advancing  any  pension  legislation, 
I  again  urge  you  to  look  well  Into  this  matter, 
since  your  actions  will  dictate  whether  those 
who  served  will  live  v^th  pride  of  self  and 
country  or  continue  to  be  relegated  to  a 
poverty  welfare  status. 

With  best  wishes  and  kind  personal  re- 
gards, I  am 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  C.  (Pete)  Walker, 

Commander-in'Chief. 


V.F.W.  Warns  or  Coming  Pension  Cuts 

Washington,  D.C,  October  17,  1976. — 
Warning  that  legislation  presently  imder 
^nslderatlon  which  would  merely  Increase 
VA  pensions  by  eight  percent  and  raise  the 
Income  limitation  by  $300  will  not  offset  tbe 
Increase  In  social  security  payments,  Thomas 
C.  "Pete"  Walker,  said  "What  Is  needed  Is 
the  establishment  of  an  Income  level  well 
above  the  poverty  level  for  those  who  served 
this  nation  and  their  widows. 

"Once  an  income  level  Is  established 
which  will  allow  the  man  who  fought  for  his 
coimtry  to  live  with  dignity,  realistic  exclu- 
sions adopted  and  adjustments  made  for  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living,  then  and  only 
then,  will  an  equitable  pension  program  be 
m  effect,"  said  Walker. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 
National  Commander-in-Chief  pointed  out 
that  the  majority  of  pensioners  receive  In- 
come from  social  seciulty  alone.  When  In- 
creases are  made  In  these  payments,  a  sim- 
ple percentage  Increase  in  VA  pensions  does 
not  offset  the  social  security  Increase. 

"We  saw  what  happened  last  year  when 
people  assumed  that  a  simple  percentage  In- 
crease would  take  care  of  social  security  In- 
creases— about  three  himdred  thousand 
veterans  and  widows  actually  received  cuts 
In  their  VA  pension,"  said  Walker.  This  was 
caused  by  two  factors — If  social  security  in- 
come Is  the  majority  of  Income,  an  Increase 
In  the  smaller  VA  pension  cannot  mathe- 
matically offset  the  Increase  of  the  larger 
social  security  increase;  and.  the  VA  pension 
payment  reduction  for  Income  received  ta- 
bles (decrements)  w«e  modified  In  favor  of 
the  government. 

"We  envision  a  repetition  of  this  shame 
treatment  of  disabled  veterans  and  their 
widows.  There  are  only  two  months  to 
rectify  this  Injustice.  I  \irge  all  Members 
of  Congress  to  look  into  this  matter,  said 
Walker.  

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States, 

October  29. 1975. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
VS.  House  of  RepresentaHvea, 
Waahtngton,  DO. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  your  Committee 
will  take  up  and  consider  HJt.  10365,  the 
Veterans  and  Survivors  Pension  Adjustment 
Act  of  1976,  on  Thursday,  October  30,  1976. 
Further,  that  this  bill  Is  a  rewrite  of  HJt. 
9046  from  which  It  does  not  differ  In  sub- 
stance but  merely  In  the  number  of  co- 
sponsors. 

As  pointed  out  In  my  letter  of  October  8, 
1076,  we  consider  legislation  to  grant  an  8 
percent  Increase  In  pension  rates  and  a  $300 
Increase  in  Income  limitations  as  wholly  In- 
adequate. This,  since  50  percent  of  those  In 
receipt  of  pension  are  living  below  the  pov- 
erty level  and  as  reflected  In  the  report  on 
needs  of  veterans  and  widows  72  years  of  age 
or  older,  one-third  of  those  surveyed  cannot 
afford  all  of  the  food  they  need;  that  28  per- 
cent cannot  pay  for  all  of  the  medical  atten- 
tion needed:  that  36.9  percent  have  housing 
problems;  24.4  percent  need  more  money,  and 
4SJ>  percent  have  to  pinch  pennies.  There- 
fan,  the  legislation  advanced  by  your  Sub- 


committee on  Compensation,  Pension  and 
Insurance  Is  analogous  to  a  physician  apply- 
ing a  band-aid  to  a  superficial  cut,  whUe  the 
patient  Is  experiencing  a  massive.  Internal 
hemorrhage. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  strongly 
supports  HJR.  5926,  which  would  establish  a 
guaranteed  annual  income  above  the  poverty 
level  for  those  on  the  pension  rolls.  It  woiilA 
appear  with  modification  of  the  Income  level, 
the  cost  of  HJl.  5026  would  be  tenable  and 
permit  those  who  served  our  nation  In  time 
of  need  and  their  widows  to  live  with  a  meas- 
\ire  of  dignity  and  above  the  poverty  level. 

Again,  I  urge  you  to  consider  weU  the 
ramifications  of  H.R.  10355,  which  is  merely 
an  extension  of  previous  patch-up  legisla- 
tion, which  has  proved  to  be  Inadequate. 

With  best  wishes  and  kind  personal  regards, 
lam 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  C.  (Pttr)  Wai.ksr. 

Commander-in-CTile/. 


Veterans  0(P  Foreign  Wars 

or  TBE  United  States, 

October  31.  1975. 
Troia    Thomas    C.     (Pete)     Walker,    Com- 
mander-in-Chief,   Veterans    of   Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States. 
To  All  Members  of  the  United  States  House 

of  B^resentatlves. 
Subject:  Pending  Pension  Legislation. 

Tbe  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
favorably  reported  H.B.  10355  to  amend  Title 
38  of  tbe  United  States  Code  to  Uberallae 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  payment  of 
disability  and  death  pension  and  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation,  to  Increase  In- 
come limitations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  will  be  considered  by  the  full  House 
on  November  3. 

This  bill  would  Increase  pension  rates  by 
8  percent  and  Increase  Income  limitations  by 
$300  to  purportedly  offset  the  July  1976  8 
percent  Increase  In  social  security  benefits.  A 
press  release  by  tbe  Honorable  Elwood  H. 
Hlllls,  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  dated  October  30,  reads,  lo 
part,  and  I  quote:  "Current  monthly  pen- 
sions will  be  Increased  by  approximately  eight 
percent." 

This  Is  Inaccurate.  The  pension  rate  will 
be  Increased  by  8  percent  but  not  pensions 
per  ae.  We  have  been  advised  that  i4>proxl- 
mately  656,368  wUl,  In  fact,  suffer  a  reductton 
In  their  pension  payment  and  that  the  av- 
erage annual  reduction  of  such  pension  will 
be  $82.00,  If  this  legislation  should  beoocne 
law. 

The  Veterans  of  Fiwelgn  Wars  believes  this 
bill  to  be  Inadequate,  patch-up  legislation, 
as  we  have  so  testified  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  full  Committee.  Such  ts 
borne  out  by  the  facts  presented  In  the  Vet- 
erans AdmlnlBtratk>n  study  of  older  vetermns. 
which  revealed  the  following  abamefxa  flM^ts: 

Nearly  fifty  percent  of  those  In  rece^  of 
pension  are  living  below  the  poverty  level 
and  as  further  reflected  In  the  report  on 
needs  of  veterans  and  widows  72  years  of 
age  or  older,  prepared  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, one-third  of  those  surveyed 
oannot  afford  all  of  the  fooa  they  need:  that 
28  percent  cannot  pay  for  all  of  the  medloal 
attention  needed:  that  36.9  pwoent  have 
housing  problems:  94.4  pwoent  need  more 
money,  and  48JS  percent  have  to  plneh 
pennies. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  return  this  legUAatfcio  to  tbe  full 
Committee  for  further  ooDsMermtloQ.  We  be- 
lieve every  veteran  who  served  this  country 
and  the  widow  who  stood  by  hUn  shoxild  be 
assured  an  Income  above  the  poverty  wMfare 
level. 

With  best  wishes  and  kind  i«— ^""*'  re- 
gards. I  am 

Slnonely,  ' 

Thomas  O.   (Pete)  Walker. 

CommaTider-in-Chtef. 
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TermiM- 
tions 


Number 

losing 

pension 


Average 

-wibount 

lost 


Number 
unchanged 


Number 
gaining 
pension 


Average 
amount 
gained 


Number 

losing  in 

aggregate 


Average 

amount 

lost 


Veteran: 


Widi 

Widows: 
Alone. 
Willi 


130, 597 
202,319 

308,983 
13,369 


-92.51 
-111.07 

-60. « 
-18.09 


450 
1,012 

698 
299 


202,825 
364,175 

400,171 
131,395 


121.54 
92.97 

76.37 
109.60 


655,268 


-81.60 


2,414    1,098,565 


94.19 


Mr.  Bpeaket.  I  support  HJl.  10355  and 
urge  its  approval  to  my  colleagues. 

HlstorioUly,  the  Congress  has  taken 
appropriate  action  to  Increase  ncHi-serv- 
ice-connected  pension  and  other  veter- 
ans' benefits  whenever  there  has  been  an 
appreciable  Increase  In  the  cost-of-living 
index.  The  latest  Increase  In  pension 
benefits  became  effective  January  1, 1975, 
as  a  result  ci  the  enactmoit  of  PuUlc 
Law  93-527.  As  of  January  1,  1975,  there 
had  been  a  307.9-percent  change  In  the 
cost-of-living  index  since  the  date  of  the 
creation  of  the  non-service-connected 
pension  program.  Over  that  same  period 
of  time,  the  Congress  has  provided  a 
506.7-percent  increase  in  pension  rates, 
which.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  clearly  shows 
the  Congress  concern  over  the  welfare  of 
the  elderly  disabled  veteran,  as  the  per- 
centage of  increases  that  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  pension  program  has  far 
exceeded  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  cos1  -of -living  index. 

This  )m  proposes  to  provide  a  cost-of- 
living  ii  urease  of  8  percent  to  persons  re- 
ceiving non-service-connected  pension 
benefits  as  well  as  dependent  parents  re- 
ceiving dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation benefits.  In  addition,  the  blU 
would  increase  by  $300  the  annual  in- 
come limitation  for  the  non-service-con- 
nected pension  program  as  well  as  the 
income  limitation  for  dependent  parents 
receiving  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  benefits.  Thus,  the  annual 
Income  limitation  for  a  person  without 
•  dependents  would  be  increased  to  $3  300 
or  $4,500  for  a  person  with  dependents. 
The  median  annual  income  for  retired 
persons  65  years  of  age  or  older  is  $3,180. 
rherefore.  VA  non-service-connected 
paision  benefits  are  paid  to  persons 
whose  annual  income  exceeds  the  annual 
Joanne  of  weU  over  50  percent  of  the 
Nation's  elderly  retired  persons. 

Although    the    non-servlce-connected 
jension  progiBm  vplies  equally  to  World 
¥ar  I  and  all  subsequent  war  veterans 
he  increased  benefits  the  bill  provides 
nil  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  World 
Var  I  veterans  as  almost  50  percent  of 
he  Uving  World  War  I  veterans  receive 
Km-service-eonnected  pension  benefits 
I  feel  it  should  be  emphasized    Mr 
Speaker,  that  the  committee  has  been 
issured  by   the  Veterans'  Admlnistra- 
ion  that  the  $300  increase  in  the  limits 
l»ropo6ed  by  this  bill  will  prevent  any 
:  lon-servioe-connected  pensiMier  or  de- 
lendent    parent    receiving    dependency 
ind    indemnity    compensatlcm    benefits 
:rom  having  such  benefits  terminated 
t  otely  because  of  the  recent  social  secu- 
1  ity  increase  in  the  claimant's  Income 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  the  cost  estimate  on  this 
J  ill  is  $200  million,  first  year  additional 


cost.  Eleven  mcmtiis  ago  we  passed  an- 
other non-service-connected  pension  in- 
ycrease  granting  a  12-percent  increase  in 
'rates,  and  together  these  two  raises  in 
a  period  of  12  months  represent  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  rates,  a  $700  increase  in 
income  limits  and  Eidditional  benefits  of 
almost  one-half  billion  dollars. 

The  administration  opposed  this  8-per- 
cent Increase  and  recommended  that  it 
be  limited  to  5  percent.  The  VPW  in 
appearing  before  the  committee  recom- 
mended H.R.  5926.  This  bill  has  a  cost 
estimate  of  $5  billion,  first  year  addi- 
tional cost.  However,  I  must  point  out 
that  the  VFW  recommended  the  bill  with 
some  modifications,  and  since  the  orga- 
nization has  not  advised  the  committee 
as  to  the  proposed  modifications,  we  can- 
not be  sure  as  to  the  exact  cost  of  the 
VFW  proposal:  but  obviously  It  is  In  the 
billions  of  dollars. 

In  addition,  the  VFW  recommended  a 
separate  pension  program  for  World  War 
I  veterans  which  would  cost  about  $2  8 
billion,  first  year  additional  cost.  In- 
cluded with  the  statement  presented  our 
conunittee  during  the  hearings  was  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  VFW  at  its 
most  recent  convention  recommending 
that  social  security  and  other  retirement 
income  not  be  coimted  for  pension  pur- 
poses. The  cost  of  this  proposal  is  well 
in  excess  of  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention  these  various 
proposals  supported  by  the  VFW  and 
their  cost  to  emphasize  that  none  of  these 
kinds  of  bills  can  be  enacted  without  add- 
ing very  substantially  to  the  VA  budget, 
which  now  exceeds  $19  billion.  We  have 
approval  for  H.R.  10355  from  the  Budget 
Conunittee.  We  do  not  have  approval  for 
any  other  pension  bill  costing  In  the 
billions  of  dollars  from  either  the  Budget 
Committee  or  Appropriations  Committee 
or  administration.  I  recognize  that  there 
is  always  a  desire  to  do  more  than  the 
proposal  under  consideration,  but  I  must 
say  in  all  candor  that  these  proposals 
which  run  into  the  billions  of  dollars  have 
little  likelihood  of  becoming  law 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAQDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
a  very  distinguished  Member  of  tills  body 
and  one  who  has  an  extremely  fine  rec- 
ord as  a  serviceman  and  also  as  a  for- 
mer cliairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  and  one  who  has  done  so 
much  over  the  years  for  veterans'  legis- 
lation, has  raised  a  word  of  caution  con- 
cerning this  bill. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  give  more  than 
what  this  bill  provides  for,  but  as  the 


distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi has  pointed  out,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  pointed  out,  the 
first  full  year  cost  of  just  this  bill  will  be 
$200  million.  The  original  VA  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1976  was  $16.4  bil- 
lion. Subsequent  budget  amendments  in- 
creased that  request  to  $17.8  billion.  That 
level  has  been  provided  by  the  Congress 
in  the  HUD— Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act. 

We  already  know  that  the  $17.8  billion 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  an- 
ticipated fimding  requirements  for  the 
balance  of  1976.  We  have  pending  before 
the  Congress  a  supplemental  request  for 
$449  million  for  compensation  and  pen- 
sions. In  addition,  we  expect  a  supple- 
mental request  in  the  spring  for  $100 
million  for  this  bill.  There  will  be  an- 
other supplemental  request  In  the  spring 
for  an  additional  $800  million  for  re- 
adjustment benefits. 

And  finally,  there  may  be  a  supple- 
mental in  the  spring  for  $87  million  for 
hospital  needs  resulting  from  Increased 
outpatient  caseloads. 

I  support  this  bill  and  I  think  it  is  one 
that  we  can  all  support.  But  as  has  been 
indicated  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
we  have  to  exercise  caution  in  the 
amounts  of  money  made  available  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  compensa- 
tion and  pensions,  readjustment  ben- 
efits and  veterans  care  in  the  VA  hospi- 
tal system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
the  statement  he  has  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  we  are  spending  for 
veterans  programs  and  the  relationship 
of  that  amount  to  the  total  budget 
picture. 

Mr.  OUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  HJl.  10355, 1  want  to 
give  my  whole-hearted  support  to  this 
necessary  legislative  proposal.  This  bill 
will  provide  an  approximate  8  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  current  Veterans' 
Administration  pension  rates  and  will 
Increase  the  maximum  annual  income 
limitations  by  $300. 

Since  the  pension  rates  were  last  ad- 
justed on  January  1, 1975,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  risen  5.3  percent,  and 
as  this  bin  win  become  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976,  it  should  compensate  for 
fiu-ther  increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  this  year.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  this  8-percent  Increase  wUl  also  In- 
clude the  housebound  and  aid  and  at- 
tendance rates. 

Because  the  Veterans'  Administration 
pension  program  Is  a  needs  based  pro- 
gram using  total  Income  as  a  pension 
payment  criteria,  the  recent  Increase  In 
social  security  wiU  have  an  adverse  ef- 
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feet  on  many  who  receive  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pensions. 

Many  of  these  veterans  would  be 
forced  off  the  pension  roles  if  the  upper 
limits  of  the  pension  limitations  were 
not  increased.  Thus  Included  In  this  bill 
is  a  $300  increase  in  the  income  limita- 
tions, and  therefore,  no  eligible  veteran, 
widow  or  dependent  or  eligible  depend- 
ent parent  should  be  forced  off  the  pen- 
sion roles  solely  because  of  the  recent 
8  percent  social  security  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  pension  program  Is 
very  essential  to  many  veterans  who 
have  so  faithful^  served  their  country 
In  our  time  of  need.  It  can,  by  law,  only 
b»  provided  to  those  eligible  veterans 
who  served  during  a  wartime  era.  To 
many  elderly  veterans,  this  pension  is 
often  their  major  source  of  income.  Al- 
though they  may  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps  or  welfare,  they  are,  many  times, 
too  proud  to  accept  it.  Thus,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  this  body  continue  to  keep  this 
program,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  current 
with  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Compensation. 
Pension,  and  Insurance  held  hearings  on 
September  29  and  October  3,  and  rec- 
ommended this  proposal  to  the  full 
committee  on  October  23.  On  October 
30,  the  full  committee  unanimously 
ordered  this  bUl  reported,  and  I,  there- 
fore, strongly  lurge  that  this  body  also 
unanimously  pass  the  proposal. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr;  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10355,  the  bill  to  increase 
the  rates  and  income  limitations  of  pen- 
sions for  nonservice-connected, disabled 
wartime  veterans.  This  legislation  also 
increases  death  pension  rates  and  de- 
pendency and  indemnity— Die — com- 
pensation benefits  for  parents  of  de- 
ceased service-connected  wartime  vet- 
erans. In  close  analysis,  I  observe  that 
the  committee's  bill  is  identical  to  H.R. 
9198,  the  one  I  introduced  on  August  1, 
1975.  I  am  certainly  pleased  that  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  saw 
fit  to  report  the  measure  I  introduced. 

I  believe  that  a  change  in  the  law  is 
necessary  to  insure  that  no  pensioner 
suffers  a  net  loss  in  overall  income  next 
year  because  he  has  received  an  Increase 
In  social  security  or  other  retirement  in- 
come this  year. 

The  Congress  inltiaUy  established  the 
pension  program  to  provide  a  measure  of 
assistance  to  the  nonservice-connected 
disabled  veteran  and  his  siu"vlvor  who  is 
in  financial  need.  If  this  legislation  Is  not 
approved,  many  pensioners  wiU  be  forced 
to  seek  public  assistance.  The  8 -percent 
Increase  In  social  security,  for  example, 
places  the  annual  income  for  many  pen- 
sioners over  the  limits  established  by 
law  last  year.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
over  41,000  veteran  pensioners  wiU  lose 
their  pensions  altogether  and  many 
many  more  wIU  have  a  large  reduction 
In  their  benefits. 

As  I  stated  In  my  testimony  before  the 
committee,  any  savings  we  accomplish  by 
defeating  this  proposal  will  be  eaten  up 
by  Increased  costs  in  other  Federal  and 
State  sponsored  welfare  programs.  We 
do  not  want  our  deserving  veterans  to  be 
forced  to  seek  public  assistance. 

Again,  let  me  say  how  pleased  I  was 
that  the  committee  accepted  my  pro- 


posal. The  legislation  does  not  resolve 
the  continuing  problem  of  the  iiension 
program  nor  does  it  prevent  every  pen- 
sioner from  suffering  a  loss  in  their  pen- 
sion benefits.  But  I  do  believe  that  overaU 
it  win  prevent  most  pensioners  from  suf- 
fering a  net  loss  In  their  overaU  incomes 
diu-ing  1976.  We  owe  this  to  otu-  deserv- 
ing veteran  population  and  to  their  fami- 
lies during  a  time  of  severe  inflation. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10355,  the  Veterans 
and  Survivors  Pension  Adjustment  Act 
of  1975.  On  January  1,  our  nation's  vet- 
erans and  their  widows  face  a  substan- 
tial reduction  or  loss  of  their  V.A.  pen- 
sions unless  Congress  acts  to  increase 
the  earnings  ceiling  and  pension  rates 
to  offset  the  effect  of  this  summer's  so- 
cial security  raise. 

H.R.  10355  would  provide  an  8-per- 
cent Increase  In  current  pension  rates 
and  would  raise  the  maximum  annual  In- 
come limit  by  $300.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  risen  5.3  percent  since  pen- 
sion rates  were  last  adjusted  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  and  the  8-percent  figure 
offsets  the  amount  the  CPI  Is  expected 
to  rise  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  $300 
Increase  In  the  earnings  ceiling  applies 
to  both  old  and  new  law  pensioners. 
Thus,  the  maximum  rate  for  veterans  and 
widows  without  dependents  would  be  In-^ 
creased  from  $3,000  to  $3,300.  The  in- 
come limit  for  a  -veteran  or  widow  with 
dependents  would  go  from  $4,200  to 
$4,500.  The  old  law  ceilings  would  in- 
crease from  $2,600  to  $2,900  and  from 
$3,900  to  $4,200. 

According  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Cdmmlttee  report  accompanying  H.R. 
10355,  the  $300  additional  income  aUow- 
ance  wiU  prevent  termination  of  pen- 
sion for  any  pensioners  solely  because  of 
the  8-percent  increase  In  his  or  her  so- 
cial security  benefits.  I  urge  prompt  ac- 
tion by  both  the  House  and  Senate  weU 
in  advance  of  the  January  1  deadUne.  In 
the  past,  legislation  to  offset  social  se- 
curity increases  has  bogged  down  In  the 
final  months  of  the  session,  causing 
much  unnecessary  anxiety  and  distress 
to  our  Nation's  older  veterans,  who  do 
not  imderstand  why  this  legislation  so 
often  goes  down  to  the  wire. 

In  the  future,  I  hope  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  will  consider 
some  type  of  more  permanent  solution 
to  the  annual  increase  in  the  income  ceil- 
ing for  VA  pensions,  such  as  my  blU,  H.R. 
10313.  This  legislation  would  exempt  in- 
creases In  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement from  being  counted  as  Income 
for  VA  pension  purposes.  Social  security 
increases  are  now  on  an  automatic  cost- 
of-living  basis,  and  I  urge  favorable  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  10313  or  simHar  legislation 
to  eliminate  the  annual  exercise  of  ad- 
justing VA  pension  rates  to  conform.  In 
addition,  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
take  a  close  look  at  the  establishment 
of  a  special  pension  program  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  oiu:  World  War  I 
veterans. 

Elderly  pensioners  do  not  understand 
the  logic  of  the  earnings  limitation  or  the 
"means"  test.  They  only  know  that  the 
Government  raises  social  security  bene- 
fits with  one  hand  and  reduces  their 
VA  pensions  with  the  other,  resulting  in 


no  Increase  despite  spiraling  Inflation  all 
around  them.  I  urge  prompt  action  on 
H.R.  10355  before  us  now,  but  also  hope 
we  wiU  take  a  closer  look  at  assuring 
greater  equity  to  our  Nation's  veterans 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill,  KH. 
10355.  As  we  all  know,  the  manner  in 
which  the  present  veterans  pension  sys- 
tem works  requires  a  decrease  in  that 
pension  for  every  dollar  earned  over  the 
limit  of  his  income  category.  Since  out- 
side income  is  often  derived  from  social 
security,  the  8  percent  benefit  increase 
received  several  montlis  ago  means  that 
by  January  1st  of  next  year  veterans 
will  be  receiving  lower  paisioDs  or  may 
even  be  removed  from  their  veterans 
pension  entirely.  This  biU  will  prevent 
that  injustice  from  taking  place  since  it 
provides  for  an  increase  of  8  percent  in 
veterans'  and  survivors'  pensions  and 
raises  the  Income  limitation  by  $300. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU  will  only  help  to 
a  temporary  fashion  the  plight  of  many 
of  our  veterans.  The  next  time  a  social 
security  increase  is  enacted  we  shall  once 
again  have  to  confront  stopgi^  legisla- 
tion such  as  this  to  aid  the  veterans.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  take  the  approach 
embodied  in  a  blU  I  have  sponsored,  HH. 
5477.  which  will  permanently  prevent  any 
lowering  of  veterans  benefits  when  a 
raise  to  social  security  benefits  takes 
place.  Consideration  and  enactment  of 
this  bin  should  not  be  delayed  any  longer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brademas).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  biU  HJl. 
10355. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBRCXDK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVn  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule  XXVn,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion,  on  which"'' further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  the  order  to  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  to  the  foUowing 
order:  House  Resolution  732,  de  novo; 
and  H.R.  10339  and  H.R.  10355,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


AUTHORIZING  VOLUNTARY  WITH- 
HOLDING OF  STATE  INCOME 
TAXES  IN  THE  CASE  OP  MEMBERS 
AND  CONGRESSIONAL  EMPLOY- 
EES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  agreeing  to  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  732) ,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 
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Tat  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution.  House  Resolution  732,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

Hie  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  qwHuun  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  394,  nays  7, 
not  voting  32,  as  follows : 


Aimc 


Aflktyro 


OUlf. 
Aadanon,  m. 
Andrewa.  M.C. 
haOnmrn, 

N.Dkk. 
Arcber 
Amuiroiif 
Aahbrook 

A^tta 

AnOotn 

Bmamo 


BaUos 
Bancos 


BMud.  Tom. 


Barm 


Bliiiliin 
Blaocbaitf 

Blouln 


BqUUic 


[Bon  No.  083] 

TBAS— 394 

Oomell 

Oottar 

Oouchlln 

Crmna 

lyAmoun 

DuUd.  Dan 

Danlal,  B.  W. 

DaiilaU.N.J. 

Danldaon 

DaTls 

delaOana 

Dtfaney 

Dellunu 

Dent 

DarrlA 

Derwlnakl 

DSTlltS 

Dlckliuon 

Dlgga 

DlngeU 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

duPont 

BaHy 

Bckbardt 

Sdgar 

BdwaRU,AU. 

BdwanU,  Calif . 

Buiwy 

Bngllah 

Bfloubom 


Bn*uz 

Brwklnrldge 

Brlnklcy 


Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich 
Brown.  Oblo 
BroyhOl 
BuTsanar 
Buika.  Calif. 
Burke,  liaM. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Bnniaon,MO. 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Oair 
Garter 
Oaaey 
Cedertoerg 
ChappeU 
Chlahwlm 
Clancy 
Clauaen, 
DonH. 
Clawaon.Dti 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUlns.IU. 
Conable 
Oonlan 
Conte 


Bvana.Colo. 

Bi«na.Ind. 

Brlna.  Tenn. 

Paaotfl 

FenwlA 

Plndley 

Fiah 

FUber 

Flthlan 

nood 

norlo 

nynt 

FUey 

Ford,lilch. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsytbe 

Fountain 

ftenael 

Frey 

Fuqu* 

Oaydoa 

Olatmo 

Qibbons 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

doodling 

Oradlaon 

Oraadey 

Oude 

Ouyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanuner- 

■dunldt 


Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayea,Ind. 

Hays,  Oblo 

Hubert 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

HecUer,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

mgtatower 

HiUis 

Hinahaw 

HoUand 

Holt 

Holt23nan 

HOrton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughea 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Jonea.Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latu 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lerltas 

Utton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  lid. 

Lou 

Lujan 

UeClory 

MoOoUlster 

McConnack 

llclkmald 


McEwen 

McFall 

BIcHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Ifaguire 

Mabon 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

MezTlnsky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUford 

MUler.  Calif. 


Mineta 

Minlsb 

Mink 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 


MotU 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murtha 

Myers.  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Hatcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O-NeiU 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Perkins 


CoUins,  Tex. 

Kindness 

Landrum 


Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Bangel 

iiees 

Regula 

Rexiss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Scbroeder 

Scbulze 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shtister 

Slkes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

NAYS— 7 

McKlnney  Symms 

Miller,  Ohio 
Steiger,  Ariz. 

NOT  VOTING— 32 


Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokee 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
nilman 
VanDeerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wbalen 
White 
Wbitehxirst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 

Yoimg,  Alaska 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Beard.  BO. 

BeU 

Blester 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton,  PhiUlp 

Cleveland 

Oonyers 


Eilberg 

Bshleman 

Fary 

Flowers 

Fraser 

Oreen 

KeUy 

McCloskey 

McOade 

Macdonald 

Madden 


Mazzoll 

Morgan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

NU 

Pepper 

Rousselot 

UdaU 

Wydler 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  KeUy. 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
McCloekey. 

Mr.  PhUllp  Burton  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Young  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Mazzoll  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  BouBselot. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Be«rd  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida. 


Mr.  FOR8YTHE  and  Mr.  McDONAU) 
of  Georgia  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision:, of  clause  3(b)  (3) ,  rule  XXVIl,  the 
Chair  announces  he  will  reduce  to  a  min- 
imum of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  vote  by  electronic  device 
may  be  taken  on. all  the  additional  jno- 
tions  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  the 
Chair  has  postiwned  further  proceed- 
ings. 


PARMER-TO-CONSUMER  DIRECT 
MARKETING  ACT  OP  1975 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (H.R.  10339), 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Vigoiuto),  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HJl.  10339,  as  amended,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  299,  nays  95,  not  voting  39, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  664] 
YEAS— 299 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
BedeU 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodbead 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Garter 
Casey 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 


Clay 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Barly 

Bckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

FBsceU 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

nood 

Florlo 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Foimtain 

Fraser 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 


Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Oonzalez 
Oreen 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 
Hefner 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
Holland 
Hbltzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
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Hasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathls 

Matsunaga 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 


Anderson,  HI. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Baiunan 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BevUl 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Burgener 
Butler 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 
Devine 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
duPont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Porsythe 


Neal 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottinger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  VJ. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
PUce 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Qule 
QxilUen 
Ballsback 
BandaU 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuas 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santini 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Scbroeder 
Sebelius 
Selberllng 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
SUces 
Simon 

NAYS— 96 

Frenzel 

P^ey 

Ooldwater 

Ooodling 

Qradlson 

Grassley 

Gude 

Hagedom 

Hansen 

Hastings 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

HUlls 

Hinsbaw 

Holt 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Martin 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
MotU 


Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.O. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
TJIlman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
White 
Whitten 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
WUson,  Tex. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Myers,  Pa. 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Passman 

Pettis 

Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roush 

Runnels 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Shuster 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mb. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wbalen 

Whitehurst 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 


Rousselot 
Buppe 


UdaU 
Wydler 


Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 


NOT  VOTINO— 39 


Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bell 

Blester 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burton,  PbUllp 


Cleveland 

Conyers 

EUberg 

Eshleman 

Fary 

Fen  wick 

Flowers 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Jarman 

Kelly 

McDade 


Blacdonald 
Madden 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nix 

Nolan 

Pepper 

Pritchard 


The  Clei^  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.   Barrett  with   Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  PhUUp  Burton  with  Mr.  Mazzoll. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Nolan. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Kelly. 

Mr.  Blester  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Pritchard  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  McCLORY  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  wtis  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VETERANS    AND    SURVIVORS    PEN- 
SION ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  H.R.  10355. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  that  the  House  su- 
spend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HJl. 
10355,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  400,  nays  0,  not  voting  33, 
as  follows : 

[RoU  No.  665] 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 


YEAS — 400 

Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodbead 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUlns,  ni. 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Oonlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 


Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

DeUums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing.  Va. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

duFont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 


Evlns,  Tenn. 

Lehman 

Robinson 

Fascell 

Lent 

Rodlno 

Fen  wick 

Levitas 

Roe 

Flndley 

Litton 

Rogers 

Fish 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Roncalio 

Fisher 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Rooney 

Flthlan 

Long.  La. 

Rose 

Flood 

Long,  Md. 

Rosenthal 

Florlo 

Lott 

Rostenkowskl 

Flynt 

Lujan 

Roush 

Foley 

McClory 

Roybal 

Ford.  Mich. 

McCloskey 

Runnels 

Ford.  Tenn. 

McCoUister 

Ruppe 

Forsytbe 

McCormack 

Russo 

Fountain 

McDonald 

Ryan 

Fraser 

McEwen 

St  Germain 

Frenzel 

McFall 

Santini 

Frey 

McHugh 

Sarasln 

Gaydos 

McKay 

Sarbanes 

Olalmo 

Madden 

Satterfleld 

Olbbons 

Madlgan 

Scheuer 

Oilman 

BCagulre 

Schneebell 

Olnn 

Mahon 

Scbroeder 

Ooldwater 

Mann 

Schulze 

Gonzalez 

Martin 

Sebelius 

Ooodling 

MathU 

Selberllng 

Oradlson 

Matsxuiaga 

Sharp 

Grassley 

Meeds 

Shipley 

Green 

Melcber 

Shrlver 

Gude 

Metcalfe 

Shustar 

Ouyer 

Meyner 

Siket 

Hagedom 

Mezvlnsky 

Simon 

Haley 

Michel 

Sisk 

Hall 

Mikva 

Skubitz 

HamUton 

MUford 

Slack 

MUler,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Schmidt 

MUler,  Ohio 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Hanley 

MUls 

Snyder 

Hannaford 

Mineta 

Solarz 

Hansen 

Mlnish 

Spellman 

Harkln 

Mink 

Spence 

Harrington 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Staggers 

Harris 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

Harsha 

Moakley 

J.  WUliam 

Hastings 

Moffett 

Stanton, 

Hawkins 

MoUohan 

James  V. 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Stark 

Hays.  Ohio 

Moore 

Steed 

H6bert 

Moorhead, 

Steelman 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

CalU. 

Steiger,  Aria. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Steiger.  WU. 

Hefner 

Mosher 

Stephens 

Heinz 

Moss 

Stokes 

Helstoskl 

MotU 

Stratton 

Henderson 

Murphy,  HI. 

Stuckey 

Hicks 

Murtha 

Studds 

Hlghtower 

Myers.  Ind. 

SuUlvan 

HUlU 

Myers,  Pa. 

Symington 

Hinsbaw 

Natcher 

Holland 

Neal 

Talcott 

Holt 

Nedzl 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Holtzman 

Nichols 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Horton 

Nolan 

Teague 

Howard 

Nowak 

Thompson 

Howe 

Oberstar 

Thone 

Hubbard 

Obey     . 

Thornton 

Hughes 

O'Brien 

Traxler 

Hungate 

O'Hara 

Treen 

Hutchinson 

O'NeUl 

Tsongas 

Hyde 

Ottinger 

numan 

Inhnrd 

VanDeerlin 

Jacobs 

Patman,  Tex. 

Vander  Jagt 

Jarman 

Patten,  N  J. 

Vander  Veen 

Jeffords 

Patterson, 

Vanlk 

Jenrette 

Calif. 

Vigorito 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Pattison,  N.Y. 

Waggonner 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Walsh 

Johnson,  Pa. 

PetUs 

Wampler 

Jones,  Ala. 

Peyser 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pickle 

Weaver 

Jones,  Okla. 

PUce 

Whalen 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pressler 

White 

Jordan 

Preyer 

Whitehurst 

Karth 

Price 

Whitten 

Kasten 

Pritchard 

Wiggins 

Kastenmeler 

Qule 

WUson.  Bob 

Kazen 

QuUIen 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Kemp 

RaUsback 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Ketchtmi 

BandaU 

Winn 

Keys 

Rangel 

Wirth 

Kindness 

Rees 

Wolff 

Koch 

Regula 

Wright 

Krebs 

Reuse 

Wylle 

Krueger 

Rhodes 

Yates 

LaFalce 

Richmond 

Yatron 

Lagomarslno 

Riegle 

Young.  Alaska 

Landrum 

Rlnaldo 

Young.  Tex. 

Latta 

Rlsenhoover 

Zablockl 

Leggett 

Roberta 

Zeferettl 

NAYS— 0 
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Addabbo 

MmboU 
liorgma 

ElllMrK 

Muxpbjr,  N.T. 

Bairatt 

B«Mjwi*fi 

NU 

Beutl.ItX 

rwy 

Pepper 

BiU 

PCMIC* 

BlMtar 

PuquA 

Boiuselot 

Ktfly 

Vdail 

BiirtB,  rt&. 

IfcDMl* 

Wydler 

Rnrtnn,  Phillip  Ifi-K-liitMir 

TouncFla. 

Our 

ICacdonakl 

ToTincOft. 

Tbe  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pain: 

Mr.  Amninido  with  Mr.  MazzolL 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Alezaoder. 

Mr.  Xttbecs  with  Mr.  Beard  of  abode  Island. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  BanvU  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Mtz  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  ManVmalrt  of  Maanchuaetts  with  Mr. 
Eshleman. 

Mr.  Kooks  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Miuphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Kellj. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Pwiaa  with  Mr.  BouM^ot. 

Mr.  Ooa7«ra  with  Mr.  Cair. 

Mr.  nowwB  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

So  <t«o-thlrds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bin  waa  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speate".  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  aU  Members  be 
permitted  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  Include 
therein  extraneous  material,  on  the  bill 
HJl.  10355.  which  passed  the  House  to- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dahielsoh)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEXT  OP  THE  GOVERNOR'S  SPEECH 
ON  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  city 
of  New  York  approaches  another  crisis 
period,  both  the  House  and  Senate  are 
pr^>arlng  to  consider  legislation  to  assist 
that  city  in  its  attempts  to  avoid  de- 
fault. On  October  29,  the  President 
stated  that  he  would  veto  any  legislation 
aimed  at  balling  out  the  city.  On  Novem- 
ber 1,  Gov.  Hugh  Carey  addressed  the 
people  of  New  York  State  responding  to 
the  President's  comments.  In  his  remarks 
the  Governor  points  out  many  fallacies 
in  the  President's  thinking  on  this  im- 
portant issue,  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  full  text  of  the  Governor's  comments 
in  the  Recoic  at  this  time. 
Teit  of  th«  OovatHoa's   Speech   oit  New 

TOUE  Cttt's  FUfAirCIAL  Csisis 

Following  Is  the  text  of  Oovemor  Carey's 
address  on  New  Tork  City's  fiscal  crisis: 

The  City  of  New  York  U  a  few  weeks  from 
bankruptcy.    The    Congress    of    the    United 


States  may  well  pass  a  bill  designed  to  pre- 
vent that  bankruptcy.  But  on  Wednesday, 
the  President  declared  that  he  woiild  veto 
any  bill  designed  to  "ball  out"  New  York 
City  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
Oerald  Ford;  Washington  should  not  bail  out 
New  York.  I  am  here  to  teU  New  Yorkers,  and 
all  Americans,  that  the  bill  we  seek  will  Im- 
pose on  New  York  City  the  obligation  to  pay 
Its  bills  in  full,  and  to  put  its  fiscal  house 
In  order.  It  Is  the  Ford  bankruptcy  plan  that 
would  cost  the  cities,  states,  and  taxpayers 
of  this  nation  billions  of  dollars  that  need 
not  be  spent. 

This  may  not  sound  like  the  claims  you've 
been  hearing  lately.  That's  probably  because 
this  whole  crisis  Is  enormoiisly  difficult  to 
understand,  and  very  easy  to  distort  with 
half-truths  and  fabrications.  It's  also  true 
that  the  undeniable  dislike  of  many  Ameri- 
cans for  the  cultural  climate  of  New  York 
makes  intelligent  debate  very  dlfflciUt. 

But  I  still  believe  that  if  Americans  under- 
stand what  New  York  is  really  asking  for, 
they  will  support  it.  because  It  will  save  them 
money. 

This  is  the  single  most  Important  fact  that 
the  White  House  chooses  to  ignore;  the  loan 
guarantee  plan  now  before  Congress  does  not 
give  New  York  one  red  cent.  It  gives  the  city 
time  to  pay  its  debts  and  reform  its  prac- 
tices. Our  case  rests  on  one  simple  idea;  we 
don't  think  it's  right  for  the  people  of  Iowa 
or  California  or  Michigan  to  pay  for  the 
mistakes  of  New  York  City.  The  problem  is 
that  Mr.  Ford  has  attacked  New  York  for 
something  we  do  not  want  or  seek:  a  Fed- 
eral bailout  from  the  Treasury. 

Some  of  what  Mr.  Ford  said  was  exactly 
right.  There  is  a  sorry  history  of  reckless  fis- 
cal policy  in  New  York  City  going  back 
years — perhaps  decades.  And  there  is  blame 
enough  for  everyone: 

City  officials  and  Interest  groups. 
Banks  that  did  not  ask  the  hard  questions. 
A  State  Legislature  and  hand-picked  Vice 
President — that  specifically  authorized  every 
fringe  and  pension  benefit  and  every  unwise 
borrowing  Mr.  Ford  now  attacks  so  right- 
eously. 

And  Presidents  who  diverted  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  foreign  dictatorships  and 
senseless  war,  and  who  plunged  our  econ- 
omy into  Its  worst  crisis  In  40  years. 

We  all  share  the  responsibility.  And  the 
city  record,  particularly  in  caring  for  those 
driven  from  other  states  and  other  lands  by 
poverty  and  oppression,  is  far  more  honorable 
than  that  of  most.  But  it  is  not  our  job  to 
point  fingers  of  blame.  Is  Is  our  job  to  face 
what  has  happened,  and  to  set  it  right  with 
the  least  damage  possible. 

VlThat  Mr.  Ford  says  he's  for  la  what  we're 
for— we  don't  want  to  fling  open  the  doors 
of  the  Treasury  to  New  York  City  or  anybody 
else.  We  don't  want  to  be  balled  out.  We 
don't  want  any  city  to  be  a  ward  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

What  do  we  want?  We  want  Washington,  in 
effect  to  stand  behind  us — to  give  investors 
the  confidence  they  now  lack  to  Invest  in 
New  York  City.  TTiat  money  will  enable  us 
to  pay  our  debts  and  to  keep  public  services 
alive,  while  we  work  our  way  back  to  a 
balanced  budget. 

Washington  need  not  put  up  a  dime.  Those 
notes  will  be  repaid  by  New  York  City  with 
an  added  cost  to  pay  back  Washington  for 
any  expense  of  running  this  guarantee.  Fur- 
ther, this  guarantee  would  be  strictly  su- 
pervised. New  York  with  a  balanced  budget 
will  have  to  control  the  fringe  benefit*  to 
city  workers;  reform  its  jumbled  books  once 
and  for  all;  and  not  spend  a  dime  unless  the 
money  is  there  to  meet  these  obligations. 

What  we're  hoping  to  buy  Is  time  to  finish 
the  Job  we've  started.  For,  contrary  to  the 
deliberate  impression  left  by  Mr.  Ford,  New 
York  has  Imposed  on  itself  painful  and  un- 


precedented budget-cutting.  The  state  has 
taken  the  financial  power  out  of  the  city's 
t'anrtM  With  the  constructive  and  invaluable 
support  of  Republicans  and  Demo<7ats.  with 
the  steadfast  help  of  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Warren  Anderson,  we  have  shi^ied  a  con- 
trol board  run  by  state  officials  and  buslneos 
people  who  are  determined  to  rebuild  fiscal 
Integrity. 

That  board  has  ordered  reform  of  the  city's 
books.  It's  presided  over  the  cutting  of  30,- 
000  jobs  from  the  city's  payroll — and  within 
three  years,  that  payroll  must  be  cut  by  70,- 
000  jobs.  The  transit  and  conamuter  fares 
have  been  raised  to  the  one  of  the  highest  of 
any  city.  Wages  have  been  frozen  for  every 
city  worker.  The  City  University's  budget  has 
been  cut  by  $30  million — ^the  eqxilvalent  of 
imposing  tuition.  The  capital  budget's  been 
reduced  $800-mllllon,  and  all  housing  pro- 
grams have  been  suspended. 

These  are  not  cosmetics  steps.  They  mean 
fewer  police,  fewer  firefighters,  less  educa- 
tion, health  care,  a  lessened  quality  of  public 
life.  But  it  had  to  be  done. 

We  are  going  once  and  for  all  to  end  fiscal 
mismanagement  in  New  York.  And  to  provide 
time  to  do  that  job,  the  state  has  put  forth 
more  than  $l.S-blllion  of  Its  own  money — 
with  the  support  of  Mayors  aU  over  the 
state — to  protect  not  Just  New  YOTk  City's 
future,  but  the  future  of  Yonkers,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Syracuse  and  towns  and  counties 
all  over  the  state.  That  is  not  the  record  of 
a  state  which  has  abandoned  New  York  CTlty. 

Now  we  need  time  to  finish  the  Job.  But  Mr. 
Ford  chose  to  ignore  these  steps.  That  is  as 
unfair  to  us  as  it  would  be  to  argue  that  this 
President  Is  no  different  In  Integrity  from  his 
Immediate  predecessor. 

NcH'  did  Mr.  Ford  recognize  the  single  key 
fact  of  our  proposal :  that  It  does  not  reqiiire 
a  dime  of  Fed'^ral  money.  Instead,  he  pro- 
posed a  bankruptcy  bill. 

That  bill  would  tempt  any  careless  local 
government  to  avoid  paying  its  debts  by  slid- 
ing into  bankruptcy.  By  itself,  that  will  scare 
off  Investors  and  drive  up  costs — and  there- 
fore taxes — to  every  local  government. 

His  plan  would  threaten  the  whole  Fed- 
eral structure — because  Instead  of  forcing 
spendthrift  governments  to  mend  their  ways. 
It  would  throw  the  entire  financial  operation 
of  an  enormously  complicated  city  into  the 
hands  of  an  unelected  Federal  Judge.  Amer- 
icans are  already  deeply  concerned  by  judges 
taking  control  of  their  social  and  political  In- 
stitutions. What  will  happen  if  judges  now 
iake  control  of  the  entire  structure  of  local 
gSVamment? 

Butllecels  what  the  real  cost.  In  dollars 
and  cents  wbuW  be  to  the  American  people. 

First — every^  government  borrows — to 
build,  or  to  pay  bills  before  tax  money  comes 
m.  A  New  York  default  will  make  borrowing 
more  expensive  for  every  locality  In  America. 
We  have  already  seen  cases  from  Florida  to 
Illinois  to  Massachusetts  where  credit  has 
been  denied,  or  made  more  costly,  to  local 
governments.  Ihat  will  be  the  wave  of  the 
future  if  New  York  defaults. 

Second— New  York's  total  debt  is  $14-bll- 
llon.  If  the  city  defaults,  note  and  bond- 
holders will  lose,  conservatively,  (6-bllllon 
in  the  value  of  those  notes  and  bonds.  That 
money  will  be  written  off  tax  returns — and 
that  means  t2-blIlion  less  in  Federal  tax 
paymenU.  Who  wUl  make  that  up?  Either 
the  ordinary  taxpayer,  or  else  there  will 
be  another  $2-billion  In  deficits.  That  is 
not  fiscal  responsibility. 

Third— Mr.  Ford  has  already  said  essential 
services  vmi  be  maintained  If  New  York 
defaults.  The  only  source  for  that  money  Is 
the  Federal  Treasury.  So  American  taxpayers 
will  be  paying  for  the  police,  fire,  sanitation, 
and  possibly  educational  and  health  needs 
of  New  Yorkers.  That  ts  not  fair  to  them. 
Let  New  Tork  laear  Its  own  burdens.  And 
when  businesses  owed  money  by  New  Tork 
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City  go  under — ^businesses  located  in  com- 
munities such  as  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan — 
who  will  pay  the  cost  of  unemployment  and 
welfare?  The  American  taxpayer. 

Fourth — I  tell  you  bluntly  that  If  New 
York  City  defaults,  there  will  be  other 
tremors  and  collapses  In  local  governments 
around  America  Including  agencies  of  New 
York  State.  And  It  is  the  people  of  those 
localities  across  America,  who  will  pay  to 
pick  up  those  pieces  as  well.  That  Is  why  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  Counties,  and  the  Mu- 
nicipal Financial  Ofllcers  Association  aU 
overwhelmingly  support  loan  guarantees. 

We  are  not  trying  to  scare  anyone  unless 
the  time  has  come  when  Americans  fear 
the  truth.  We  are  trying  to  teU  the  truth 
about  what  we've  done  and  what  we  want. 
We  do  not  seek  a  pardon  for  past  errors,  or  a 
bailout.  The  fight  we  must  wage  on  a 
skeptical,  hostile  terrain  wont  be  won  by 
making  excuses  for  the  Indefensible  past. 
We  VTlll  win  If  America,  the  Congress,  and 
the  White  House  have  the  facts  to  meastue 
the  cost  of  action,  and  Inaction,  in  hard. 
practical  terms. 

I  spent  more  than  a  decade  with  Gerald 
Ford  In  Congress.  We  disagreed  about  many 
things.  But  I  always  found  him  a  man  ready 
to  negotiate  and  compromise  for  a  practical 
result.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  specter  of 
temporary  political  gain  will  lead  him  into 
driving  a  city  Into  bankruptcy  and  risking 
the  loss  of  billions  of  taxpayers  dollars.  If 
the  financial  structure  of  government  Is 
shaken.  It  Is  Mr.  Ford  who  will  be  account- 
able to  all  the  people.  I  will  be  working  in 
the  days  ahead  to  make  New  York  account- 
able. I  ask  Mr.  Ford  not  to  work  against  us 
to  make  New  York  a  bankrupt. 

For  New  Yorkers,  a  final  note:  our  city  Is 
often  abrasive  and  arrogant,  sometimes  cold 
and  unfeeling,  always  challenging.  For  a  lot 
of  reasons,  it  has  incurred  the  scorn  of  some 
of  our  countrymen;  because  of  our  pace  and 
tone  of  voice,  because  of  the  colors  of  our 
skins  and  the  accents  in  which  we  speak,  and 
our  tradition  as  a  magnet  for  the  disaffected, 
the  dispossessed,  the  dissenters. 

Whether  we  shall  escape  fiscal  default  I  do 
not  know.  Our  fate  Is  in  the  hands  of  people 
who,  for  now,  appear  determined  not  to  let 
facts  get  in  the  way  of  what  they  want 
pyeople  to  believe — and  who  are  seeking  polit- 
ical advantage  by  kicking  the  city  when  It's 
down. 

But  whatever  happens,  New  York  will  sur- 
vive. We  will  remain  a  home  for  the  exiled 
and  oppressed.  And  perhaps  we  will  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  fighting  among  our- 
selves, Instead  of  standing  together  to  wage 
a  common  fight  for  each  other.  Come  what 
may,  we  will  win  that  fight. 


MRS.  MRIKA  MRNACAJ  BEGINS 
PROCESS  OP  BECOMING  AMERI- 
CAN CITIZEN  AT  AGE  111 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  |p  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once 
in  a  while  a  story  appears  which  touches 
the  heart  of  every  American.  Such  a  case 
is  the  poignant  story  of  Mrs.  Mrlka 
Mmacaj,  a  former  resident  of  Commu- 
nist Albania  who  yesterday  began  the 
formal  process  of  becoming  an  American 
citizen  at  the  age  of  1 11. 

Mrs.  MrnacaJ's  incredible  story  start- 
ed when  she  was  bom  in  Albania  in  1864. 
She  lived  there  imtil  the  Communist 
takeover  of  that  nation  in  1959.  She.  her 
husband,  and  7  of  their  13  children  fled 
Albania  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  Yugoslavia.  She  undertook  this 


arduous  journey  at  the  age  of  95.  At  110, 
she  made  another  journey  to  America  to 
join  two  of  her  sons  and  10  grandchil- 
dren. She  wants  to  live  out  her  remain- 
ing years  as  an  American  citizen. 

I  was  so  moved  by  the  events  of  this 
case,  that  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
lation which  will  waive  the  5-year  wait- 
ing period  and  the  English  language 
requirement  necessary  to  acquire  citizen- 
ship. Mrs.  Mmacaj  today  is  a  permanent 
resident.  Prompt  action  by  the  Congress 
on  my  bill  wiU  allow  her  to  achieve  her 
dream  of  becoming  an  American  citizen. 
I  am  proud  to  claim  Mrs.  Mmacaj 
as  a  constituent.  She  has  been  living  with 
her  two  sons  in  the  Bronx  portion  of  my 
congressional  district  since  coming  to 
this  country  last  year. 

Today  when  so  many  Americans  take 
their  Nation  and  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship for  granted,  it  is  heartwarming  to 
know  there  are  people  such  as  Mrs. 
Mmacaj  who  still  cherish  the  ideals  of 
U.S.  citizenship. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
Insert  an  article  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Daily  News  which  provides  a  fur- 
ther account  of  this  remarkable  story: 
At  111.  She  Applies  for  U.S.  Cttizenship 
(By  Lawrle  Mifflin) 
When  Mrlka  Mmacaj  was  bom  In  Al- 
bania in  1864,  the  young  United  States,  in 
the  throes  of  bitter  civil  war,  looked  as 
though  it  might  never  reach  Its  centennial 
as  a  nation. 

Yesterday,  with  the  VJS.  on  the  eve  of  a 
bicentennial,  Mrs.  Mmacaj — now  aged  ill — 
took  her  first  steps  toward  becoming  an 
American  citizen. 

Accompanied  by  her  sons  Peter  and  Mar- 
ash,  with  whom  she  has  lived  in  the  Bronx 
for  the  last  year,  Mrs.  Mmacaj  arrived  at  the 
immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of- 
fices, 20  West  Broadvray,  to  complete  the  pa- 
perwork for  becoming  a  permanent  legal 
resident. 

Now  she  hopes  to  become  a  citizen— a  pro- 
cedure that  requires  a  five-year  waiting  pe- 
riod. 

Dressed  all  In  black  except  for  two  color- 
fully fiowered  kerchiefs  tied  around  her 
head  in  her  traditional  style,  the  spry  little 
lady  smiled  delightedly  at  the  crowd  of  re- 
porters that  surrounded  her  at  the  Im- 
migration office. 

"I  came  here  because  I  want  to  be  with 
my  sons  and  be  American  like  them,"  she 
said  m  Albanian,  her  sons  translating.  "There 
is  no  other  country  like  this,  and  I  am  hi4>py 
to  be  here." 

The  desire  to  live  in  a  free  country  has 
shaped  Mrs.  MrnacaJ's  life  before.  In  1969, 
after  the  Communists  took  over  Albania,  she 
and  her  husband  and  seven  of  their  13  chil- 
dren fied  their  homeland  for  Yugoslavia.  She 
was  a  mere  96  when  they  made  the  covert 
Journey,  all  on  foot,  In  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

Her  husband,  Nua,  died  in  1972  at  the  age 
of  108.  She  lived  with  another  son  In  Yugo- 
slavia before  coming  here  in  September  1974. 
Marash  Mmacaj.  66,  of  2796  Bain  bridge 
Ave.,  has  six  children.  His  brother  Peter.  46, 
of  340  E.  198th  St.,  has  four.  Both  said  that 
their  mother  was  "ovM'Joyed"  to  see  her  10 
grandchildren  for  the  first  time,  and  to  have 
time  now  to  play  with  them.  She  divides  her 
time  between  the  two  neighboring  house- 
holds. 

At  her  deek  on  the  11th  floor,  immigration 
examiner  Evadny  Canegata  marveled  over 
Mrs.  MmacaJ's  Yugoslavia  travel  permit,  on 
which  the  1864  blrthdate  Is  neatly  penned. 
"I  never  dreamed  I'd  have  someone  this 
old  applying  for  citizenship,"  she  said.  "It's 
wonderful — and  she  looks  Just  marvelous." 


Marash  and  Peter  beamed  proudly,  and  Mrs. 
MrnacaJ's  creased  face  broke  Into  a  broad 
grin  when  she  was  handed  the  precious 
"green  card"  verifying  her  permanent  resi- 
dent status. 

As  for  the  future.  Maurice  Klley,  director 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Inmilgration  and 
Naturalization,  said  the  only  way  Mrs.  Mma- 
caj can  become  a  citizen  without  waiting  the 
required  five  years  would  be  for  Congress  to 
pass  special  legislation. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  EOONEY.  MEMBER 
OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Delaney)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes.         

Mr.  DELANEY  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Chapman  wrote: 

Give  me  a  spirit  that  on  this  life's  rough  sea 
Loves  fhave  his  sails  fill'd  with  a  lusty  wind. 
Even  'til  his  saU-yards  tremble,  his  masts 

crack. 
And  his  rapt  ship  nm  on  her  side  so  low 
That  she  drinks  water,  and  her  keel  ploughs 

air: 
There  Is  no  danger  to  a  man,  that  knows 
What  life  and  death  is;  there's  not  any  law. 
Exceeds  his  knowledge  .  .  . 
He  goes  before  them,  and  commands  them 
aU  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  this  after- 
noon to  honor  the  memory  of  a  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  and  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative for  30  years  before  his  death — 
the  Honorable  John  J.  Rooney  of  New 
York's  14th  Congressional  District.  His 
was  a  truly  outstanding  example  of  dedi- 
cation in  the  pubfic  service. 

My  association  with  John  goes  back 
many  years.  In  the  early  1940's.  he  was 
assistant  district  attomey  in  Kings 
Coimty.  N.Y..  while  I  was  serving  in  the 
same  capacity  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Queens — many  were  the  nights  we 
worked  later  hours  together  on  difiacult 

C£LS6S 

Jolin  had  an  hicredible  ability  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  things  and  his  record 
stands  today  as  a  model  for  investiga- 
tors and  prosecutors  throughout  the 
criminal  court  system  of  our  State. 

John's  parents  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land and  settled  in  the  Brooklyn  district 
where  he  grew  up.  It  was  there  he  at- 
tended St.  Paul's,  and  St.  Francis  Prep 
and  College,  before  studying  at  Fordham 
University's  School  of  Law.  In  1944  he 
became  their  Representative  and  in  Con- 
gress, as  elsewhere,  his  hard  work  and 
dedication  became  an  inspiration  to 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  the  Judiciary,  John  was  a 
champion  of  the  taxpayers'  interests.  It 
is  Incredible  that  in  one  10-year  period 
he  cut  more  than  $1  billion  of  extraneous 
funds  from  budgets  under  his  supervi- 
sion tmd  that  his  attention  to  detail  and 
personal  integrity  resulted  In  over  98 
percent  of  his  recommendations  being 
approved  by  Congress.  None  of  his  bills 
were  ever  vetoed  by  any  of  the  seven 
Presidents  under  whom  he  served. 

As  dean  of  our  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation,  he  was  especially  close 
to  the  problems  and  concerns  of  our  owti 
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dty  and  State  and  to  the  Membera  of 
our  ddegatiozL 

I  kaiow  that  I  speak  on  behalf  of  all 
ICeznbers  of  Congress  and  all  who  knew 
him  when  I  say  that  we  will  miss  John 
Rooney.  our  colleague,  our  neighbor,  and 
our  good  friend,  and  once  again  I  extend 
my  deepest  personal  sympathies  to  his 
wife.  Catherine,  and  his  family. 

Mr.  SLACK.  B«r.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELAMET.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Vlrgdnla. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  pay 
tribute  to  Congressman  John  Rooney,  a 
man  whose  presence  in  the  House  had 
major  Impact  on  the  work  of  Congress 
and  the  policies  of  our  Government  dur- 
ing some  30  years. 

Each  of  us,  when  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  comes  in  con- 
tact with  more  senior  Members  whose 
experience  is  helpful,  and  as  we  con- 
tinued to  serve,  we  remelhber  one  par- 
ticular outstanding  attribute  which  per- 
sonifies the  older  Member. 

And  so  it  has  been  with  me,  as  I  recall 
many  Important  discussions  with  our  late 
colleague  from  New  York.  When  I  think 
of  John  Rooney,  above  all. else  I  think 
of  him  as  a  man  of  unflinching  principle. 
Whatever  way  the  winds  of  controversy 
might  blow,  and  however  strong  might 
be  the  tide  of  opposition  or  criticism,  if 
his  Judgment  and  experience  convinced 
him  that  action  should  be  taken  on  the 
Pfte  of  principle,  then  he  would  never 
retreat.  The  passage  of  time  has  revealed 
that  he  was  rarely  incorrect  In  his  assess- 
ment of  the  proper  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems. 

During  the  15  years  I  served  with  him 
on  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce  Appro- 
prtetions  Subcommittee,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  observe  his  work  at  very  close 
range,  and  to  talk  with  him  aibout  the 
underlying  principles  which  supported 
his  convictions.  He  had  "feel"  for  the 
flow  of  American  history  and  a  sense  of 
certainty  about  the  specific  decisions 
that  should  be  taken  from  day  to  day 
and  year  to  year  so  that  the  flow  would 
continue  in  the  direction  charted  by  the 
founders  of  this  Republic. 

In  his  committee  work,  he  demon- 
strated a  talent  for  the  reduction  of 
Etudget  requests  by  agencies  when  the 
usttfication  for  the  funds  was  imcon- 
iinclng.  He  was  firm,  but  no  posturing 
tough  guy,"  and  there  was  a  wide  streak 
yt  kindness  in  his  makeup. 

In  speaking  of  prominent  Individuals, 
we  frequently  use  the  phrase  "a  great 
American."  But  what  Is  a  great  Ameri- 
!an?  To  earn  that  description,  need  a 
nan  be  a  leader  in  battle,  or  a  discoverer 
v  Inventor,  a  talented  artists  or  phllo- 
opher,  a  business  tycoon,  or  even  a  Pres- 
dent  of  the  United  States? 

I  think  not.  John  Rooney  was  a  great 
American  because  a  glance  backward 
hrough  his  lifetime  of  public  service  re- 
eals  that  his  every  action  and  convlc- 
lon  was  based  on  a  firm  belief  that  It 
^ouW  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Tnlted  States  and  its  people. 

When  his  decision  to  retire  was  an- 
1  lounced  last  year,  a  reception  was  sched- 
uled In  his  honor.  Among  those  present 
r»»  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
1  he  Chief  Justice  of  the  Sui»eme  Court. 
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and  the  leadeFship  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  assembled  in  a  group  which 
recognised  by  its  presence  the  end  of  a 
career  of  matchless  public  service. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  today  must 
cany  on,  and  we  will  face  problems  no 
less  challenging  than  those  of  the  years 
1944-74  when  John  Rooney  was  among 
us.  His  part  in  the  making  of  our  na- 
tional history  will  always  serve  as  a  use- 
ful reference  point  when  we  are  required 
to  adapt  and  defend  American  prlncicles. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  served  over  the 
many  years  with  otir  former  colleague, 
John  J.  Rooney,  were  greatly  grieved  to 
learn  of  his  passing  on  last  Sunday. 

Congressman  Rooney's  legislative  serv- 
ice over  a  period  of  30  years  will  rank 
along  with  many  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing statesmen  who  have  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  this 
centiiry. 

Congressman  Rooney  was  not  only  an 
outstanding  legislator  but  also  a  promi- 
nent practicing  attorney  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  and  also  served  several  years 
as  district  attorney  of  Kings  County, 
N.Y.  He  retired  from  Congress  in  the  last 
session  for  reasons  of  falling  health. 

The  State  of  New  York  and  the  Nation 
as  well  as  Congressman  Rooney's  district 
have  lost  an  outstanding,  devoted  public 
servant.  He  had  a  reputation  for  hon- 
esty, sincerity,  and  his  many  friends  re- 
spected his  judgment  on  ledslation  both 
pertaining  to  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs. 

■nie  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives grieve  his  passing  and  will 
certainly  miss  his  presence  in  this  legis- 
lative body  and  would  like  to  extend  to 
his  wife  and  family  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  sorrow  and  profound  sense  of 
personal  loss  in  the  passing  of  John 
Rooney  who  retired  from  the  Congress 
last  year  after  having  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  30  years. 
His  record  of  public  service  was  out- 
standing and  it  covered  a  very  broad 
range  of  issues.  At  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement, John  Rooney  was  the  third 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  was  chairman 
of  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee.  As  subcommittee 
chairman,  he  exercised  the  congressional 
power  of  the  purse  in  firm  but  fair  fash- 
ion and  he  exercised  great  leadership  in 
guiding  an  expanded  Federal  financial 
effort  to  deal  with  crime. 

He  was  unique  in  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  congressional  district  he  served  for 
so  many  years,  and  his  family  lived  in 
that  district  for  more  than  100  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  among  us  whose  roots 
were  so  deeply  founded  in  the  traditions 
of  the  district  which  he  served  and  he 
effectively  helped  to  protect  and  preserve 
those  traditions. 
John  Rooney's  influence  was  felt  far 


beyond  the  boundaries  of  New  York's 
14th  District.  His  efforts  also  extended 
beyond  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  the 
C^ltol  of  our  Nation.  He  traveled  to  war 
fronts  in  the  1940's:  to  the  Pacific  to  wit- 
ness  atomic  testing,  and  to  Japan  for  the 
1951  peace  conference. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  chronicle  all 
the  achlevanents  of  our  beloved  friend 
and  former  colleague  from  New  York 
He  was  a  tireless  worker  for  the  people 
of  his  district  and  our  Nation.  We  worked 
closely  together  for  many  years  and  I 
shared  with  him  a  warm  and  under- 
standing friendship. 

In  this  time  of  great  loss  and  sorrow,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Rooney 
and  other  family  members  and  hope  that 
they  may  find  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  In  our  thoughts  and  hearts 
today. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  very 
fitting  occasion.  Here  are  Jm  Delaney 
of  New  York,  who  stands  in  the  well 
leading  these  ceremonies,  and  Dan 
Flood  of  Pennsylvania  standing  here 
talking  about  this  subject.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  John  Rooney  of  New  York 
Could  anything  be  more  fitting? 

I  cannot  imagine  that  any  Member  in 
the  House  would  believe  that  Flood  of 
Pennsylvania  would  ever  be  without 
words  or  be  at  a  loss  for  words,  but  be- 
lieve me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  situation  con- 
fronts me  today.  There  are  no  words  to 
express  what  is  in  my  heart.  I  speak  as 
weU  for  Mr.  Flood,  Catherhie,  who  was 
also  a  great  friend  of  John's; 

John  was  an  usher  at  our  wedding  26 
years  ago.  He  made  quite  a  thing  of  it. 
You  can  Imagine  what  a  wedding  that 
was.  We  had  two  groups  of  ushers  in 
spats,  gray  spats  and  white  spats.  John 
Rooney  never  got  over  the  fact  that  he 
was  head  of  the  white  spat  detail.  He 
talked  about  that  for  years,  if  you  can 
imagine  that. 

When  I  first  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  30  years 
ago,  I  was  assigned  to  the  subcommittee 
presided  over  by  John  Rooney  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  some  hear- 
ings since  then  on  appropriations. 

I  preside  over  a  subcommittee  myself 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor— Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  serve  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations— since  it  was 
first  set  up.  The  Members  can  imagine 
what  I  have  been  through  since,  and 
what  I  have  heard,  but  never,  never,  oh, 
never  has  there  been  a  chahroan  of  an 
appropriations  hearing  like  the  chair- 
man I  referred  to  in  the  well  one  day. 
with  the  acclaim  of  the  House:  "I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Brooklyn."  Ev- 
erybody understood,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Brookljm  does. 

John  Rooney  was  bom  in  the  city 
which  gave  refuge  and  a  home  to  mil- 
lions of  immigrants.  Not  far  from  the 
symbol  of  welcome  and  our  sacred  shrine 
of  freedom,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  John 
Rooney  grew  up  hi  times  and  clrcmn- 
stances  when  to  hold  a  Job  was  a  luxury. 
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and  to  bold  American  citizenship  was  a 
cherished  possession.  Many  years  later 
when  he  would  assume  the  prestigious 
chairmanship  on  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary.  John  would  con- 
duct himself  as  the  architect  of  policies 
which  for  years  to  come  would  indicate 
concern  and  care  for  those  who  left  their 
fatherland  to  caU  the  United  States  their 
new  home. 

He  had  that  dry  wit  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  Irish.  John  was  a  patriotic 
American,  a  devout  Catholic,  and  a  lov- 
ing and  caring  husband  and  father  In 
the  very  best  tradition. 

I  traveled  half  way  around  the  world 
with  John  Rooney.  kings  and  emperors, 
potentates  and  popes;  but  never  was 
there  a  time  when  John  did  not  remind 
me  that  we  possessed  the  greatest  heri- 
tage of  all;  our  American  citizenship. 

If  I  were  a  sculptor,  I  would  chlsd 
from  the  marble  my  ideal  of  a  Member 
of  Congress.  It  would  be  Mr.  Rooney  of 
New  York.  If  I  were  a  poet,  I  would  melt 
the  world  to  tears  with  the  pathos  of 
my  song  today,  and  I  would  wring  the 
hearts  of  this  House  and  of  Brooklyn 
with  my  sad  tale. 

But  If  I  were  a  painter,  I  would  make 
the  canvass  eloquent  with  the  deeds  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
who  ever  sat  here  with  us,  whose  proud 
spirit,  whose  faith  to  his  church,  whose 
loyalty  to  his  friends,  whose  respect  for 
his  citizenship  and  his  country  could  ever 
be  exceeded  or  excelled.  I  would  have 
called  that  picture  "the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  John  Rooney." 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  yielding. 

I  merely  want  to  add  my  comments  to 
many  that  have  already  been  stated  by 
other  Members  who  recognize  the  real 
loss  that  we  have  suffered  through  our 
colleague's  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  comment 
on  the  great  service  that  Mr.  Rooney  gave 
his  district  for  so  many  years.  He  was  so 
dedicated  In  his  efforts  in  his  last  years 
of  service  here  when  his  health  was  ob- 
viously failing,  and  he  still  made  a  point 
of  being  here  and  working  and  represent- 
ing the  people  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
this  Nation  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 
public  servants  when  our  former  col- 
league in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  John  Rooney  of  Brook- 
lyn. N.Y,  passed  away,  John  retired 
from  elective  oflQce  at  tlie  end  of  the  93d 
Congress  following  a  career  filled  with 
activity  and  accomplishments.  He  served 
his  constituents  from  Brooklyn  for  30 
years  as  a  Congressman  but  he  also 
served  the  entire  Nation  as  an  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  chairman  deter- 
mined to  account  for  every  taxpayer's 
dollar,  before  such  economic  oversight 
was  fashionable  In  the  Congress, 

John  Rooney  retired  as  dean  of  our 
New  York  congressional  delegation  and 


I  shall  never  forget  the  personal  guidance 
which  he  offered  to  me  when  I  joined 
the  House  Appropriations  Conunittee 
and  when  I  succeeded  him  as  chairman 
of  the  New  York  congressional  patron- 
age. He  was  a  political  institution  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  and  he  imderstood  the 
immigrant  tradition  of  America  because 
he  was  bom  of  immigrant  parents.  He 
fought  hard  for  his  people  and  for  all 
deprived  Americans, 

The  legislative  skills  of  John  Rooney 
were  his  finest  tools  and  he  stood  in 
this  Chamber  on  many  days  leading  us 
hi  debate  and  managing  his  bills  with 
energy  and  flawless  technique. 

For  a  nimiber  of  years  John  Rooney 
showed  his  style  and  courage  in  his  bat- 
tie  against  serious  illness.  In  and  out  of 
hospitals  John  Rooney  never  stopped 
fighting  to  retain  his  mental  strength 
and  his  will  to  live.  Now  that  he  has 
passed  away,  we  owe  him  a  huge  debt 
of  gratitude  for  a  career  devoted  to  the 
people — the  people  of  New  York  and  of 
America. 

I  join  with  the  many  admirers  and 
friends  of  this  great  American  and  our 
former  colleague  in  extending  personal 
sympathies  to  the  members  of  the 
Rooney  family.  This  period  of  sorrow  of 
John  Rooney's  passing  will  be  filled  with 
memories  of  a  two-fisted  public  servant 
who  always  placed  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple above  partisan  politics  and  who  built 
a  record  of  achievement  in  politics  which 
all  of  us  can  study  and  admire  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  eulogize  the  late  John  J. 
Rooney,  one  of  the  truly  outstanding 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Chairman  Rooney's  retirement  at 
the  end  of  the  93d  Congress  left  a  great 
void  in  this  Chstmber.  It  can  honestiy  be 
said  that  no  Member  was  a  more  t^a- 
cious  watchdog  of  the  taxpayers'  funds. 
John  was  a  tough  adversary  for  those 
who  were  less  diligent  than  he  in  insur- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  served 
the  people  well. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  State  Department's  budget, 
John  and  I  woriced  closely  to  monitor 
the  operation  of  this  key  department, 
and  his  cost-cutting  suggestions  pro- 
vided valuable  guidance  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  other  members 
of  oiu:  panel. 

John's  Brooklyn  district  chose  to  re- 
turn him  to  Congress  for  30  years,  suid 
the  people's  respect  for  him  was  shared 
by  the  Members  in  this  Chamber.  His  ill- 
ness in  1973,  when  he  was  hospitalized 
with  complications  from  the  lung  sur- 
gery he  underwent  in  1966.  mandated  his 
retirement,  but  I  know  he  appreciated 
the  thoughts  of  all  of  us  here.  The  loss 
for  both  his  congressional  district  and 
the  Nation  is  great.  Mrs.  Morgan  and  I 
extend  our  sympathy  to  all  of  John's 
family  and  friends. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
devoted  public  servant  and  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  the  honorable  John  J. 
Rooney  of  Brooklsm. 

John  Rooney  won  a  special  election  to 


the  79th  Congress  in  1944  and  was 
elected  to  each  succeeding  Congress.  His 
retirement  last  year  marked  the  end  of 
a  public  service  career  that  stretched 
over  four  decades.  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  John  from  the  86th  Congress 
through  the  93d  Congress.  During  the  16 
years  we  worked  together.  I  came  to 
know  John  Rooney  as  a  dedicated,  and 
hard-working  public  servant. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Congressman  Rooney  built  a 
record  of  solid  achievement,  a  record  in 
which  he  could  take  pride,  and  for  which 
his  fellow  citizens  can  express  real  grati- 
tude. As  chairman  of  the  Sta  te- Justice - 
Commerce-Judiciary  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  John  foiight  vigorously — 
and  successfully — to  cut  spending'  on 
Federal  programs  of  dubious  or  minimal 
value  to  Americans.  He  worked  equally 
vigorously  in  supptort  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Israel  and  for  the  rights  of  or- 
ganized labor.  He  was  admired  even  by 
those  who  frequently  disagreed  with  him. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  sense  of  sor- 
row that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  my 
good  friend,  John  Rooney.  It  too  is  sad 
that  he  was  unable  to  enjoy,  a  little 
longer,  his  leisure  and  time  with  his  fam- 
ily. I  sincerely  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  devoted  wife,  Catherine, 
and  to  his  family, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  great  sadness  that 
I  learned  of  the  passing  of  our  former 
colleague  and  my  good  friend,  John  J. 
Rooney.  He  was  an  outstanding  public 
servant  who  had  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  people  of  his  district  and  the  Na- 
tion foremost  in  his  mind  as  he  carried 
out  the  duties  of  being  the  people's  rep- 
resentative. 

His  career  of  public  service  was  capped 
by  his  fair  and  effective  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Apppropriations  Sub- 
committee with  responsibility  for  draft- 
ing legislation  allocating  fimds  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  the  Federal  Judiciary.  It  be- 
gan many  years  before,  however,  when 
John  served  as  assistant  district  attorney 
for  Kings  County,  N.Y.  He  was  a  promis- 
ing young  attorney  who  saw  the  the  need 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors  by  participating 
in  local  government. 

Congressman  Rooney  was  a  real  crime 
fighter  in  those  early  days,  and  he  had 
a  distinctive  ability  to  get  to  the  source 
of  the  problem.  This  ability  was  to  serve 
him  well  throughout  his  .service  in  Con- 
gress. He  came  to  the  House  in  1944  and 
began  a  career  in  this  body  which  was  to 
span  30  years.  He  was  widely  recognized 
by  his  colleagues  as  a  dedicated,  hard- 
working, forceful,  and  effective  legisla- 
tor. Honesty  and  sincerity  were  the  key- 
stones to  his  reputation. 

It  was  through  his  service  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  he  had  his 
greatest  opp>ortimity  for  service.  John 
Rooney  became  known  as  the  "wateh- 
dog"  of  the  State  Department  budget.  He 
was  also  well  known  for  his  careful  re- 
view of  the  budget  for  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

Testimony  to  his  effectiveness  as  a 
budget  watcher  Is  the  fact  that  over  a 
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10-year  period,  John  Rooney  Is  credited 
with  saviiig  the  taxpayers  $1  billion  in 
extraneous  funds.  Furthermore,  he  had 
the  enviable  record  of  never  having  had 
one  of  his  bills  vetoed  by  any  of  the  seven 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  under 
which  he  served. 

John  Rooney  was  truly  a  public  serv- 
ant. As  dean  of  the  New  York  delegation 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  he  had  a  special  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  contribution  to  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
attves.  He  fulfilled  this  role  with  dedica- 
tion and  dilligence.  and  this  body  is  bet- 
ter for  his  having  served  among  us. 

We  will  miss  him,  and  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  Join  with  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
I  as  we  express  our  deep-felt  sympathy 
to  his  wife,  CJatherine,  and  to  his  chil- 
dren. They  can  be  comforted  by  the 
knowledge  that  John  Rooney  made  his 
fullest  contribution  to  the  Improvement 
of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  -WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
wUh  the  many  fine  tributes  that  have 
been  made  here  today  with  regard  to  our 
late  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hcmorable 
John  J,  Rooney,  Democrat,  of  Brooklyn. 
N.y. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  served 
with  John;  and  may  I  say  to  those  who 
did  not  have  that  pleasure  that  they 
truly  missed  sonething.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation.  I  know,  are  a  source 
of  real  pleasure  and  pride  to  his  family. 
The  many  friends  he  left  here  are  a  trib- 
ute indeed  to  his  fine  character. 

John  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  a  loyal 
friend,  and  tireless  when  it  came  to  look- 
lug  after  the  public's  business.  In  fact, 
those  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  law 
will  greatly  appreciate  the  wonderful 
trait  that  John  had  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  in  formulating  policy,  and 
presenting  a  most  convincing  argument. 
I  Join  with  his  family  in  a  sense  of 
Perstmal  loss  but  with  a  feeling  of 
thanks,  too.  that  it  was  my  privilege  to 
work  with  him  through  the  years 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  johi  my  coUeagues  from  the 
State  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  former  colleague.  John 
J.  Rooney.  He  was  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator; he  was  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  capable  individuals  that  I  have  en- 
countered in  my  years  in  Congress-  he 
was  my  loyal  friend.  I  was  Indebted  to 
him  for  his  stalwart  support  and  encour- 
agement diuing  my  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

He  served  with  distinction  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  for  more  than  30  years 
am:  Bince  1947  served  as  either  chairman 
or  ranking  minority  member  of  the  State 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee. He  had  also  been  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  OperaUons  Subcommittee 
since  1953. 

Among  many  capable  subcommittee 
chalimen.  he  was  a  shining  light;  in 
handling  legislation  (m  the  floor  he  was 
superb,  and  in  conducting  hearings  and 
mterrogatlng  witnesses,  he  did  not  have  a 
peer.  American  people  can  be  thankful 
for  his  dogged  determination  in  seeing 
that  funds  were  wisely  spent  and  that 
waste  and  foolishness  were  not  tolerated. 

John  Rooney  knew  that  ther«  was  no 
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substitute  for  hard  work  and  he  always 
labored  diligently  in  the  committee  and 
otherwise.  John  Rooney  was  a  great 
American.  We  shall  continue  to  miss  hini 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
August  of  1963  until  the  94th  Congress 
convened,  whenever  the  nRmp  Rooney 
was  called  in  this  Chamber  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  words  "of  New  York"  or  "of 
Pennsylvania"  to  distinguish  between 
John  J.  Rooney  of  Brooklyn  and  myself. 
In  part,  because  we  shared  the  same 
name.  John  Rooney  and  I  were  great 
friends  during  the  years  we  served  to- 
gether in  the  House.  His  death  Sunday, 
October  26,  following  surgery  at  George- 
town University  Hospital  meant,  to  me 
the  loss  of  a  good  and  dear  friend. 

Through  shared  names,  we  came,  also 
to  share  mutual  enjoyment  of  Irish 
humor,  interest  in  each  other's  biennial 
congressional  campaigns,  and  during  one 
campaign  several  years  ago  John  shared 
with  me  some  of  his  "Rooney  for  Con- 
gress" campaign  buttons. 

During  his  30  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  John  Rooney  grew  in 
public  stature  and  became  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  Influential  Members  of 
Coi^ress.  For  many  of  those  years,  he 
chaired  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Justice  and  the  Judiciary. 

He  was  an  ardent  foe  of  frivolous  pro- 
grams or  spending  excesses,  and  served 
his  constituency  and  all  Americans  well 
by  his  careful  scrutiny  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  tax  dollars  were  being  spent 
Mrs.  Rooney  and  I  share  with  his  dear 
wife  and  their  family  the  sadness  of 
John  s  passing.  To  them,  we  extend  our 
most  sincere  ssmapathy. 

While  the  sense  of  loss  weighs  heavily 
on  aU  his  loved  ones,  friends  and  former 
associates,  we  can  derive  much  comfort 
from  the  knowledge  that  his  lifetime  was 
fun  and  rich  with  the  satisfactions  of 
outstanding  service  to  his  feUow  man,  his 
city,  state,  and  Nation.  We  shaU  miss 
him. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
many  of  my  coDeagues  in  mourning  the 
death  last  week  of  our  beloved  former 
coUeague  from  New  York,  John  J 
Rooney.  It  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  pay 
mbute  to  the  memory  of  this  outstand- 
ing American  whose  career  in  public 
service  spanned  almost  50  years.  Includ- 
ing 30  distinguished  years  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  14th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

John  J.  Rooney  was  a  lifelong  and 
proud  resident  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  He  at- 
tended local  schools  and  acquired  his 
law  degree  from  Fordham  University  in 
1925.  One  short  year  later  after  passing 
the  bar  exam,  he  embarked  on  his  career 
to  public  service  as  an  assistant  attor- 
ney general  under  William  O'Dwyer 
During  his  ahnost  20  years  as  a  prose- 
cutor he  acquired  the  skills  and  ability 
which  were  to  distinguish  him  later  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1944  and  was  to  serve  consecutively  for 
the  next  30  years  until  ill  health  forced 
his  retirement  last  year.  John  J.  Rooney 
was  an  outstanding  Congressman  both 
for  the  people  of  Brooklyn  and  for  the 


Nation  as  a  whole.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  House  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  oversaw  the  budgets  of  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Commerce,  and  Jus- 
tice including  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. In  this  capacity  he  gained  a 
national  reputation  as  an  advocate  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  accountability 
In  the  Federal  Government.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  "rubber  stamp"  budget 
while  John  Rooney  was  in  charge  of  this 
subcommittee.  His  tirades  against  waste- 
ful and  imnecessary  Federal  spending 
were  legendary,  and  budget  officials 
from  these  three  Government  agencies 
knew  to  come  prepared  to  have  their 
budget  sails  trimmed.  Perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  testimonial  to  John's  legis- 
lative abilities  was  the  fact  that  never 
did  any  appropriations  bill  reported 
from  his  committee  fall  victim  to  a 
Presidential  veto. 

Yet,  John  Rooney  was  not  Imbedded 
to  this  philosophy  in  his  other  dealings 
in  the  House.  His  name  was  found  on 
many  Important  pieces  of  legislation  to 
benefit  Americans.  These  included  pro- 
grams to  benefit  the  working  man,  and 
John  was  recognized  as  one  of  organized 
labor's  best  friends  in  Congress.  He  also 
supported  necessary  social  and  education 
programs  as  well  as  key  foreign  assist- 
ance programs. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
John  Rooney  in  the  91st,  92d.  and  93d 
Congress  during  which  time  he  was 
the  dean  of  the  New  York  City  congres- 
sional delegation.  I  sought  his  advice 
regularly  in  my  early  days  in  Congress 
and  always  found  John  Rooney  to  be 
both  available  and  knowledgeable  about 
the  workings  of  the  House,  and  I  owe  him 
a  great  deal  of  gratitude  for  helping  me 
get  established  in  the  House.  John  was 
an  inspiration  to  the  entire  New  York 
delegation  as  well.  All  knew  that  John 
was  considered  a  legend  among  the  peo- 
ple of  his  congressional  district. 

I  also  considered  John  Rooney  to  be 
one  of  my  closest  friends  in  the  Congress. 
He  was  a  man  whose  life  was  provided 
with  many  experiences  and  he  was  a  gen- 
erally entertaining  man,  warm  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  friends.  Even  after  his  retire- 
ment. I  kept  in  contact  with  John 
Rooney  and  just  several  weeks  ago  spoke 
with  him. 

The  death  of  John  J.  Rooney  is  a  loss 
to  this  Nation.  Here  was  a  man  who  was 
credited  with  saving  the  American  tax- 
payers more  than  $1  billion  in  frivolous 
Federal  spending.  Here  was  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  American  working  man,  as  well  as 
the  underprivileged  of  this  Nation.  Here 
was  a  man  who  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  America's  foreign  commitments 
and  will  be  remembered  as  being  one  of 
the  staiuichest  supporters  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  Israel,  and  saw  it  as  being 
critical  for  the  security  of  this  Nation. 

Above  all,  the  people  of  Brooklyn  have 
lost  a  dear  friend  and  dedicated  public 
servant.  Despite  his  national  prominence 
In  Congress,  John  never  forgot  the  needs 
of  the  people  who  elected  him,  and  their 
gratitude  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  they  returned  him  to  Washington  ■ 
on  14  consecutive  occasions. 
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I  regret  that  John  could  not  have  en- 
joyed a  healthier  and  longer  retirement. 
Those  who  knew  John,  realized  and  re- 
gretted the  fact  that  his  last  years  were 
spent  in  poor  health.  His  retirement  from 
the  House  was  a  sad  occasion,  but  for 
John  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  His  re- 
tirement was  noted  by  many,  including 
President  Ford,  who  paid  tribute  to 
Rooney  as  a  guardian  of  the  taxpayers 
dollar. 

The  passing  of  John  Rooney  marks  the 
end  of  an  era.  During  his  30  years  in 
service,  he  was  known  on  a  first  name 
basis  by  several  Presidents  and  hundreds 
of  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
people  have  lost  one  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished native  sons,  who  grew  to 
become  an  institution.  I  will  miss  the 
friendship  and  guidance  of  John  Rooney. 
His  wife  and  family  have  lost  a  loving 
husband  and  father.  I  extend  my  deep- 
est condolences  to  his  wife  Catherine  and 
assiu-e  her  that  we  all  share  her  loss  and 
know  that  John's  legacy  will  live  on  for 
years. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  recent  passing  of 
my  former  colleague,  John  J.  Rooney  of 
New  York. 

I  was  pleased  to  know  John  when  he 
first  came  to  Congress  to  represent  the 
people  of  New  York's  14th  District  over 
30  years  ago.  I  always  found  him  to  be 
a  dedicated  and  effective  legislator  and 
a  friendly  and  congenial  person.  He 
served  this  Nation  well  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions forihe  Departments  of  State,  Com- 
merce, and  Justice. 

I  join  my  colleagues,  his  wife  and 
family  in  mourning  his  passing. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  Con- 
gressman John  Rooney,  leaves  this  world 
of  ours  a  bit  less  happy,  a  lot  more  sad. 

I  recall  so  clearly  as  a  newly  installed 
Member  of  Congress  meeting  this  man 
of  basic  good  nature  and  firm  high 
principle;  a  help  to  all  who  called  on 
him  for  advice  or  aid;  a  friend,  a  coun- 
selor, a  credit  to  this  House. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  Related 
Agencies,  John  Rooney  could  be  insist- 
ently tough  mined  on  funding  requests 
either  by  expansive  executive  agencies 
or  by  wizened  solons  of  Congress  who 
might  be  given  to  self-aggrandizement  at 
taxpayers'  expense.  Many  were  the 
trembling  hands  and  knocking  knees  of 
budget  witnesses  attempting  to  justify 
appropriation  levels  which  raised  the 
eyebrow  and  the  ire  of  the  man  from 
Brooklyn. 

Honored  by  his  chureh,  by  academla, 
by  International  awards,  and  by  his  po- 
litical party,  John  Rooney  always  kept 
hearth  and  home  the  focal  point  of  his 
life.  Knowing  that  the  forbearance  and 
understanding  of  a  loving  family  are 
the  truest  inspiration  of  worthwh^e 
achievements,  he  sought  the  privacy  and 
peace  of  wife  and  children  as  much  as 
others  sought  power  and  public  acclaim. 
In  doing  so,  he  was  granted  widespread 
public  respect  without  the  sacrifice  of  his 
personal  life. 

This  House  can  rightly  extend  Its  con- 


dolence and  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Cath- 
erine, and  to  their  family.  Though  their 
reflections  have  an  Intimacy  and  refer- 
ence that  only  a  family  can  share,  we 
who  knew  him  professionally  can  join 
their  sadness  and  their  confident  expec- 
tation that  the  richest  eternal  rewards 
have  been  reserved  for  his  lifelong  dedi- 
cation to  service  to  the  Nation  and  the 
Lord.  We  will  miss  John  Rooney.  We 
wish  him  peace  and  everlasting  glory. 
In  the  words  of  an  old  Irish  prayer: 
May  the  blessing  of  the  earth  be  on  >ou — 
the  great  roxind  earth;  may  the  earth  be  soft 
under  you  when  you  rest  out  upon  It,  tired 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  may  It  rest  easy 
over  you  when,  at  last,  you  lay  under  It;  may 
It  rest  so  lightly  over  you,  that  yo\ir  soul 
may  be  off  from  under  It  quickly  and  up, 
and  off,  and  on  Its  way  to  Ood. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  name  of  John  J.  Rooney 
always  evoked  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  image  of  an  able  and 
competent  man  of  conviction;  one  whose 
reputation  for  honesty,  sincerity,  and 
economy  far  outdistanced  the  average 
Member  of  Congress.  For  John  Rooney 
was  not  an  average  man.  He  devoted 
almost  50  years  of  his  life  to  public  serv- 
ice, Including  almost  20  years  as  a  prose- 
cutor, district  attorney  of  Kings  County, 
and  assistant  attorney  general  imder 
William  O'Dwyer.  His  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1944  began 
a  30-year  career  of  distinguished  service 
to  the  people  of  New  York's  14th  Con- 
gressional District. 

His  life  was  dedicated  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Brooklyn,  but  to  the  citizens 
of  the  entire  Nation.  His  chairmanship 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  oversaw  the  budgets  of  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Commerce,  and  Jus- 
tice, including  the  FBI,  gained  him  a 
national  reputation  as  an  advocate  of 
fiscal  responsibility  and  accountability  In 
the  Federal  Government.  He  was  a  deter- 
mined foe  of  wasteful  programs  and  ex- 
cessive Federal  spending,  and  his  wary 
eye  on  the  budgets  of  Government  agen- 
cies was  a  legend  of  the  Congress.  Appro- 
priations bills  reported  from  his  commit- 
tee were  never  vetoed. 

John  Rooney  was  the  dean  of  the  New 
York  delegation,  and  each  of  us  who 
served  with  him  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  guidance  and  Inspiration.  Our 
deepest  condolences  are  extended  to  his 
wife  and  family.  Our  city.  State,  and 
Nation  have  lost  not  only  an  able  leader, 
but  a  great  friend. 


man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  0'NEn.L) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  with  great  sadness  at  the  pass- 
ing of  an  exceptional  and  dedicated  man, 
Peter  Fosco.  Peter  was  the  general  presi- 
dent of  the  Laborers'  International  Union 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

A  great  hiunanitarian.  he  was  the 
guiding  force  behind  such  monumental 
legislation  as  the  minimum  wage  bill, 
situs  picketing,  and  pension  reform  that 
did  so  much  to  enhance  the  dignity  and 
standard  of  hving  of  America's  working 
class. 

There  are  few  such  men  whose  skill- 
ful undertakings  and  decisive  accom- 
plishments have  had  such  a  profound 
and  lasting  effect  on  the  people  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  efforts. 

I  ask  that  all  my  colleagues  join  me  In 
extending  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  to  his  darling  wife,  Carmela 
at  this  hour  of  sadness  and  great  loss. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  POSCO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 


DR.  BURNS,  AND  DR.  JEKYLL  AND 
MR.  HYDE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  Is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appear 
today  to  relate  to  the  House  another 
chapter  in  the  life  and  times  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

You  will  recall  that  on  October  15, 
1971,  by  Executive  Order  11627,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  created  the  Committee  on  In- 
terest and  Dividends,  and  charged  it  with 
formulating  and  administering  "a  pro- 
gram for  obtaining  voluntary  restraints 
on  Interest  rates." 

The  President  named  his  old  friend 
and  adviser  Dr.  Bums  as  Chairman,  even 
though  he  was  then,  and  had  been  since 
1970,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  In 
this  capacity  he  also  presided  over  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee. This  dual  role  Involved  Dr.  Bums  in 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  classic 
case  of  conflict  of  Interest,  with  Dr. 
Bums  as  a  kind  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  turned  loose  on  our  American  econ- 
omy. 

As  the  smnexed  charts  clearly  estab- 
lish, during  the  life  of  the  Committee  cm 
Interest  and  Dividends,  October  15,  1971 
to  April  30,  1974,  the  prime  rate  nearly 
doubled  from  5%  percent  at  birth,  to 
10%  percent  at  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  call  an  87  potent 
Increase  restraining  Interest  rates.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  only  restraint  was  to  hold 
the  discount  rate  at  4V^  percent  and  the 
prime  rate  at  5%  percent  until  after  the 
1973  Presidential  election — thereafter, 
the  sky  was  the  limit. 

Who  was  responsible  for  this  modest 
and  temporary  restraint?  Dr.  Bimis,  of 
course,  since  he  was  playing  both  ends 
against  the  middle. 

Our  story  begins  on  February  2.  1973, 
safely  after  the  election,  as  the  Glrard 
Bank  of  Philadelphia  raises  Its  prime 
rate  fnHn  6  to  6^  percent,  and  Dr. 
Bums,  as  Dr.  Jekyll  of  the  Committee 
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on  Interest  and  Dividends,  demands  that 
GMrard  Jxistify  the  Increase. 

What  the  Oirard  Bank  told  Dr.  Biims. 
was  simply  that  to  obtain  Federal  funds 
to  loan  would  cost  over  5^  percent — 
with  the  prime  rate  at  6  percent  there 
was  not  sufficient  spread  for  Oirard  to 
cover  its  overhead  expense. 

This  made  sense  to  Dr.  Bums  since,  in 
his  alter  ego,  Mr.  Hyde  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  he  had  1  montti  earlier  raised 
those  very  rates.  Indeed,  he  was  getting 
ready  to  push  the  Federal  funds  rate 
to  over  10  percent  in  a  few  months.  Thus, 
as  Dr.  J^yll.  Dr.  Bums  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  approving  what  the  Oirard  Bank 
had  done,  and  in  a  February  23  letter 
allowed  the  increase.  Naturally,  the  rest 
of  the  banks  followed  Olrard's  lead. 

As  you  will  note  in  chart  I.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Federal  fimds  interest  rate  began 
increasing  in  December  1972.  This  inter- 
est rate  is  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Reserve,  operating  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  Open  Mai^et  Committee  which 
sets  a  range  of  interest  rates,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  expand  or  contract  bank  re- 
serves, to  keep  the  Federal  funds  rate 
within  that  range. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr:  Speaker,  that 
the  Open  Market  Committee  kept  con- 
ditions tight  against  the  advice  of  their 
staff  of  advisers.  As  early  as  February 
1973,  the  staff  advised  that  reserves  avail- 
able to  support  nonbank  deposits  should 
be  aUowed  to  grow  from  0.5  to  2.5  per- 
cent. 

However,  the  Open  Market  Committee 
decided  to  let  these  reserves  shrink,  dic- 
tating that  no  active  reserve  supplsring 
should  take  place  unless  reserves  were 
decreasing  by  more  than  2.5  percent. 
Again,  in  Jime  1973,  the  staff  recom- 
mended that  reserves  be  allowed  to  grow 
from  9.5  to  11.5  percent,  but  once  again 
the  committee  lowered  the  goal,  this 
time  to  8  percent. 

The  minutes  of  the  June  19.  1973, 
meeting  of  the  Open  Market  Committee 
contains  the  following  highly  revealing 
Information: 

On  May  34  and  again  on  June  8,  a  majority 
of  tlie  Committee  members  conciured  In  rec- 
(Mnmendatlons  by  the  Chairman  that  money 
market  conditions  should  be  permitted  to 
tighten  stlU  further 

It  is  crystal  clear  from  this  that  Dr. 
Bums,  as  Mr.  Hyde  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, was  working  to  raise  interest  rates, 
and  keep  them  prohibitively  high.  Tet,  at 
the  same  time  he  was  masquerading  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  restrain 
increases  in  the  rates  of  interest. 

There  was  one  other  bit  of  deception, 
Mr.  e^^eaker,  that  Dr.  Bums  used  to  hide 
his  dual  role  in  this  affair — the  so-called 
dual  prime  rate.  Dr.  Bums  knew  that 
Congress  and  the  people  were  most  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  of  rising  interest 
rates  on  small  businesses  and  consumers, 
and  he  therefore  created  on  April  16, 
1973.  the  diversion  of  a  "small  business 
prime  rate." 

While  in  an  April  16,  1973,  vrem  re- 
lease it  was  said  that  if  increases  in  the 
small  business  prime  rates  occur,  "they 
are  to  be  decidedly  smaller,  and  are  also 
to  be  made  less  frequently  than  changes 
in  rates  on  loans  to  large  firms."  This 
turned  out  to  be  a  smokescreen  as  can  be 


seen  in  chart  n  which  shows  an  annual 
rate  of  Interest  of  over  31.5  percent  from 
July  1973  to  May  1974. 

Another  press  release  issued  April  26. 
1973  admitted  as  much: 

It  Is  not  likely  that  rates  to  small  buslnees 
In  general  will  be  lower  than  rates  to  large 
bxislness.  However,  the  rate  to  a  particular 
small  business  borrower  of  high  credit  stand- 
ing may  be  below  rates  to  some  large  business 
borrowers. 

The  "dual  prime  rate,"  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  a  sham  created  to  hide  the  failure  of 
the  Committee  on  Interest  and  Dividends 
to  control  interest  rates,  a  failure  which 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  vol- 
untary, instead  of  mandatory,  control. 

It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Bums  as  Mr.  Hyde 
at  the  Fed  was  actively  opposing  Dr. 
Bums  as  Dr.  Jekyll  at  the  committee. 
It  is  also  clear  that  Mr.  Hyde  won,  and 
all  of  us  lost. 

Chast  I.— Weekly  Federal  funds  rates 

(In  percent] 

1971: 

Aug.  7 _ __  6.76 

Aug.   14 6.69 

Aug.  21 6.69 

Aug.  28 6.48 

Sept.  4 6.  69 

Sept.  11... 6.73 

Sept.  18 ;„  6.  69 

Sept.  26 6.46 

Oct.  2 6.43 

Oct.    9 5.32 

Oct.  16 .- 6.  29 

Oct.  23 6. 14 

Oct.  30 6. 11 

Nov.   6 6. 18 

Nov.    13 ^ 4.93 

Nov.   20 4.88 

Nov.    27 . 4.88 

Dec.    4 4.88 

Dec.    11 4.69 

Dec.    18 4.20 

Dec.    26 3.89 

1972: 

Jan.    1 4.06 

Jan.    8 8. 67 

Jan.    16 8.71 

Jan.    22 3.64 

Jan.   39 3.43 

Feb.    6 3.23 

Feb.    12 8.26 

Feb.    19 3.43 

Feb.    26 3.34 

Mar.  4 3. 18 

Mar.   11 8.43 

Bilar.   18 3.88 

Mar.  26 3.91 

Apr.    1 4.09 

Apr.    8 4.18 

Apr.    16 4.18 

Apr.    32 4.06 

Apr.    29 4,20 

M»y    « 4.26 

May    13 4. 20 

May    20 4.32 

May   27 4.24 

June  3 4.38 

June  10 4.48 

June  17 4.46 

June  24 4.39 

July   1 „ 4.49 

July   8 4.61 

July   16 4.62 

July    23 4.46 

July   29 4.64 

1972: 

Aug.  6 4.66 

Aug.  13 4.69 

Aug.  19 4.87 

Aug.  36 4.76 

Sept.    3 4.90 

Sept.    9 4.89 

Sept.    16 4.  69 

Sept.    23 4.93 


Sept.    30. 

Oct.   7 

Oct.  14„ 
Oct.  21-. 
Oct.  28-. 

Nov.  4 

Nov.  11_. 
Nov.  18.. 
Nov.  26„ 
Dec.  2... 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  16-. 
Dec.  23— 
Dec.  80— 

1973: 

Jan.  6 

Jan.  13— 
Jan.  20— 
Jan.  27— 

Feb.  3 

Feb.  10.. 
Feb.  17— 
Feb.  24— 
Mar.  3— 
Mar.  19— 
Mar.  17— 
Mar.  24— 
Mar.  31— 

.^r.  7 

Apr.  14— 
Apr.  21.. 
Apr.  28— 

May  6 

May  12— 
May  19.. 
May  26— 
June   2— 

June    9 

June  16. 
Jtme  23- 
June   80. 

July  7 

July  14_. 
July  21— 
July  28— 

1973: 

Aug.  4 

Aug.  11— 
Aug.  18.- 
Aug.   26— 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  IB.. 
Sept.  23.. 
Sept.  39— 

Oct.  6 

Oct.  13... 

Oct.  30 

Oct.  27... 
Nov.  3— . 
Nov.  10.. 
Nov.  17— 
Nov.  24— 

Dec.  1 

Dec.  8 '.. 

Dec.  18—. 
Dec.  22—. 
Dec.  29... 

1974: 

Jan.  6 ^ 

Jan.  12—. 
Jan.  19—.. 
Jan.  26... 

Feb.  2 

Feb.  9 

Feb.  16—. 
Feb.  23—. 
Mar.  2.... 
Mar.  9—. 
Blar.  16—. 
Mar.  23-.. 
Mar.  30—. 

Apr.  6 

Apr.  13 

Apr.  20—:. 
Apr.  27—.. 

May  4 

May  11—, 
May  18... 
May   26.. 


4.99 
6.1s 
6.09 
4.91 
6.01 
5.06 
6.25 
4.89 


97 
03 
17 
29 
38 
34 


5.61 
5.66 
5.86 
6.03 
6.35 
6.21 
6.58 
6.79 
6.75 
7.02 
7.13 
6.96 
7.11 
7.18 
6.84 
7.23 
7.14 
7.43 
7.60 
7.81 
8.06 
7.95 
8.43 
8.17 
8.55 
8.59 
10.21 
9.52 
10.22 
10.58 

10.67 

10.39 

10.39 

10.63 

10.79 

10.79 

10.74 

10.80 

10.84 

10.72 

9.87 

10.07 

9.98 

9.90 

9.71 

10.03 

10.33 

10.09 

10.17 

10.04 

10.18 

9.63 

9.87 

9.76 

9.77 

9.60 

9.47 

9.18 

8.93 

9.07 

8.81 

8.98 

0.03 

9.33 

9.61 

9.93 

10.03 

10.36 

10.78 

^11. 17 

11.29 

11.46 

10.96 
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June  1 11.64 

June  8 11.46 

June  18 11.46 

June  26 10.96 

July  6 13.66 

July   18— 18.84 

July  30 18.04 

July  27 13.60 

>  The  Committee  on  Interest  and  Dividends 
expired  AprU  30, 1974. 

Chabt  n. — Changes  in  the  jnime  rate 

[In  percent]  ^ 

PUUEHAn 

1971: 

July  7 6 

Oct.  20 6% 

Nov.  4 » 6% 

Dec.  31 6% 

1972: 

Jan.  24 6 

Jan.  31 4% 

Apr.   6 . 6 

June  26 6% 

Aug.  29 6% 

Oct.   4 — . 6% 

Dec.   27 -- 6 

1973 : 

Feb.  27 . «% 

Mar.  26 6% 

LARGE  BUSINXSS  PBIMX  BATE 

1973:* 

Apr.   18 - 6% 

May  7 7 

May  26 7% 

June  8 7V4 

June  25 7% 

Jvdy  3 8 

July  9 8% 

July  18 ^ 8Vi 

July  30.. - 8% 

Aug.  6 9 

Aug.  13 _. -  9% 

Aug.  22 9% 

Aug.  28 -  9% 

Sept.  18 10 

Oct.   24 9% 

Nov.  — 9% 

Dec.  — 9% 

1974: 

Jan.  29 9^ 

Feb.   11 9\i 

Feb.  19 9 

Feb.  25 8% 

Mar.  22... 9 

Mar.  29 9% 

Apr.  3 9% 

Apr.  6 9% 

Apr.  11 . 10 

Apr.  19 10% 

Apr.  26 ;-..  10% 

May  3 10% 

May  6 11 

May  10 11% 

May  17 11% 

June  36 — . 11% 

July  6 19 

Aug.   — 13 

Sept.  — 13 

BKAix  Busnrass  pano!  katx 

1973 :• 

July  3 7.27 

Aug.  6 7.83 

Sept.  18 -....—.  8.17 

Oct.   24 8.31 

Nov.  — 8.30 

Dec.  — 8.33 

1974: 

Jan.  29 8.87 

Feb.   11 8.38 

Mar.  9 8.30 

Apr.   8 8.57 

May  2 9. 18 

June  26 9. 47 

July  6 : 9.82 

Aug.  — 9.97 

Sept.  — 10.  33 

'Beginning  on  April  16,  1973,  the  Prime 
Rate  was  split  Into  a  Large  Buslnees  Prime 
Sate  and  a  Small  BuslneaB  Prime  Rate,  ng- 


ures  for  the  SmaU  Buslnaaa  Prime  Rate  from 
AprU  to  July  1973  are  unavailable. 

Figures  for  the  SmaU  Burineas  Prime  Rate 
are  avwage  rates  in  effect  on  the  last  busi- 
ness day  of  the  first  f\iU  calendar  week  of 
the  month. 

Large  Buslnees  Prime  Rate  figures  are 
shown  as  of  the  date  of  change. 

Chast  m. — Diaoount  rate  changes 
[In  percent] 

1971: 

July  33 6 

Nov.  11 4%-6 

Nov.  19 4% 

Dec.   13 4%-4% 

Deo.    34 4% 

1972: 
No  changes 

1973: 

Jan.   16 6 

Feb.  26—.. »-6% 

Mar.  3 6% 

Apr.  33 B%-6% 

May  4 6% 

May  11 6%-6 

May  18 6 

June  11 8-6% 

June  16 6% 

July  2 7 

Aug.  14 .. 7-7% 

Aug.  23 7% 

1974: 

Apr.   26 7%-8 

Apr.   30.. 8 


REVISED  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  "GOVERNMENT  IN 
THE  SUNSHINE"  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Information 
and  Individual  Rights,  wliich  I  chair, 
will  begin  hearings  on  H.R.  10315  and 
H.R.  9868,  popularly  known  as  "Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine"  legislation,  this 
Thursday,  November  6,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  2247  of  the  Rayburn  Building. 

The  second  day  of  hearings,  originally 
scheduled  for  Friday,  November  7,  will 
instead  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 12.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  2203  of  the 
Rayburn  Building. 

Witnesses  on  November  6  will  include 
Representative  Dante  Fascell,  Chair- 
man Richard  O.  Simpson  of  the  Con- 
sumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  Com- 
missioner Glen  Robinson  of  the  FCC, 
and  Prof.  Jerre  Williams,  chairman  of 
the  Section  on  Administrative  Law  of 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

Witnesses  on  November  12  will  include 
Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mary  Lawton,  John  Seigenthaler. 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  a 
representative  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  repre- 
sentative of  Common  Cause,  and  Stan 
Cohen,  Washington  bureau  chief  of  Ad- 
vertising Age. 


NONPROLIPERATION  TREATY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspnr)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.   A8PIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  shice  the 


nonproliferation  treaty  was  signed  on 
July  1.  1968,  it  has  been  marked  by  two 
conspicuous  failures:  The  detonation  on 
May  18,  1974,  of  a  so-called  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosive — PNE — by  India  and  the 
imwillingness  of  52  nations  including 
several  so-called  near-nuclear  powers  to 
either  sign  or  complete  ratification  of  the 
accord. 

Today,  three  of  the  world's  six  nu- 
clear explosive  powers — India,  China, 
and  France — have  not  signed  the  treaty. 
Israel,  South  Africa,  Brazil,  Spain,  and 
Argentina  are  among  the  near-nuclear 
states  that  have  neither  signed  nor 
ratified  the  treaty.  Japan,  Egypt,  and 
Switzerland  have  signed  the  treaty  but 
have  not  yet  completed  the  process  of 
ratification.  In  total,  38  nations  have 
neither  signed  nor  ratified  the  NPT  and 
14  nations  have  signed  the  treaty  but 
have  not  yet  ratified  it.  At  the  moment, 
there  are  95  full  parties  to  the  pact. 

Why  have  so  many  nations  failed  to 
become  a  full  party  to  the  NPT? 

A  variety  of  countries,  including  such 
diverse  nations  as  Nigeria,  Egypt,  Indo- 
nesia, Romania.  Switzerland,  Argentina, 
and  Brazil  have  all  expressed  reserva- 
tions about  either  signing  or  ratifying 
NPT  because  of  a  lack  of  security  as- 
surances from  the  nuclear  weapons 
states.  These  nations  want  to  know  what 
security  guarantees  they  gain  In  ex- 
change for  giving  up  all  rights  to  ever 
possess  nuclear  weapons  by  becoming  an 
NPT  party.  They  also  complain  that  the 
nuclear  weapon  states  have  never  lived 
up  to  article  VI  of  the  NPT  treaty  which 
calls  for  negotiatiwis  "relating  to  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at 
an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarma- 
ment." 

In  response  to  security  concerns  of  the 
nonnuclear  weapons  states  three  original 
NPT  nuclear  weapons  parties— United 
States,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom- 
spearheaded  the  passage  of  UJI.  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  on  June  19,  1968, 
reaffirming  their  rights  of  self-defense 
under  article  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
promising  to  use  the  Security  Council 
mechanism  to  assist  nonnucletu*  NPT 
parties  who  are  attacked  by  nuclear 
weapons  states.  Since  all  five  nuclear 
weapons  states  Including  China  have 
veto  power,  the  U.N.  resolution  did  noth- 
ing to  allay  the  justifiable  security  con- 
cerns of  the  nonnuclear  weapons  states. 

To  revitalize  the  NPT  treaty  and  pro- 
vide some  equity  for  nonnuclear  weapons 
states.  I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to- 
day which  states: 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
not  to  make  any  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
w  threaten  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
against  any  nonnuclear  weapons  state  which 
is  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  Non-ProUferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  unless  such  state  is 
engaged  In  aggression  in  concert  with  a 
nuclear  weapons  state. 

What  advantages  does  the  proposed 
resolution  have? 

The  first  advantage  of  a  unilateral  no 
first  use  pledge  would  be  to  provide  a 
degree  of  security  assurance  to  the  NPT 
parties.  The  passage  of  the  proposed 
resolution  would  ease  the  anxieties  of 
nonnuclear  weapons  states  who  feel  that 
their  security  would  be  Jeopardized  by 
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fully  complying  with  the  treaty's  pro- 
visioDS  and  would  be  a  poeltlve  incentive 
for  gtatjM  to  sign,  ratify,  and  adhere  to 
the  NPT.  Nigeria,  Egjrpt,  Romania, 
Indonesia,  and  Switzerland  had  sought 
action  in  various  international  forums 
over  the  years  to  encourage  a  declaration 
by  nuclear  weapons  states  of  their  inten- 
tions never  to  use  nuclear  devices  against 
nonnuclear  powers. 

In  addition,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Spain, 
and  India  have  cited  a  lack  of  national 
security  and  no  use  guarantees  as  a 
princiiMl  rationale  for  not  signing  the 
treaty.  Similarly,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
and  Japan  have  expressed  reluctance  to 
ratify  the  pact  because  of  inadequate 
national  security  guarantees.  All  of 
these  nations  would  be  encouraged  to 
fully  comply  within  the  NPT  if  the 
United  States  made  a  unilateral  no  use 
declaration. 

Second,  there  is  clear  precedent  for 
a  no  use  pledge  in  Protocol  n  of  the 
Treaty  of  TIateloloco.  The  Protocol  ap- 
proved in  1970  says: 

The  gorenunent  represented  by  the  un- 
dersigned Plenipotentiaries  also  undertakes 
not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  the  Contracting -Parties  of  the 
Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons In  Latin  America. 

ThR  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  China  have  all  accepted  the 
no  first  use  pledge  conttUned  in  the 
treaty.  The  Soviet  Union  has  made  simi- 
lar proposals  in  the  past. 

Third,  a  unilateral  declaration  of  no 
use  allows  the  U.S.  to  make  a  commit- 
ment to  another  country's  security 
which  would  never  involve  the  introduc- 
tion or  use  of  U.S.  forces.  While  the 
United  States  and  other  nuclear  weap- 
ons states  are  reluctant  to  expand  the 
nuclear  umbrella,  a  no  first  use  pledge 
does  provide  a  measure  of  security  guar- 
antees to  nonnuclear  parties  of  the 
NPT  accord  at  no  real  cost  to  the  nu- 
clear weapons  states. 

Fourth,  since  the  executive  branch  re- 
fustt  to  endorse  a  policy  of  no  use  for 
NPT  parties.  Congress  should  take  the 
lead  in  encouraging  adherence  to  the 
provisions  of  the  NPT  by  adopting  no 
use  for  NPT  parties.  When  the  execu- 
tive branch  was  preparing  for  the  NPT 
review  conference  held  in  May  1975,  a 
serious  effort  was  made  within  the  ad- 
ministration by  some  agencies  to  include 
as  part  of  the  American  position  precise- 
ly the  Und  of  resolution  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  However,  consensus  was 
unattainable  within  the  executive  branch 
and  based  on  the  specious  argument  that 
the  NPT  review  amference  came  "too 
soon  after  Vietnam,"  the  proposal  was 
dropped. 

In  summary,  this  resolution  provides 
a  positive  incentive  for  nonnuclear 
weapons  states  to  sign  and  ratify  the 
NPT.  It  enhances  non-nuclear  weapons 
states'  sectulty  at  no  cost  to  the  United 
States  and  could  easily  lead  to  a  multi- 
lateral declaration  by  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons powers  of  no  use. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  FOSCO, 
AMERICAN  LABOR  LEADER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  and  the  American  labor 
movement  in  particular  have  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  Peter  Fosco, 
president  of  the  Laborers'  International 
Union  of  North  America  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Fosco  died 
Sunday,  October  26,  at  the  age  of  81. 

All  great  social  movements  can  boast 
of  the  quality  of  leadership  which  led  to 
their  success — to  the  men  and  women 
whose  foresight  and  determination 
dictated  the  course  of  millions'  lives  and 
whose  words  and  actions  will  serve  as  ref- 
erence books  for  the  decisionmakers  of 
the  future.  The  labor  movement  partic- 
ularly has  had  more  than  its  share  of 
great  leaders:  Of  men  v.ho  rose  from 
among  the  rank  and  file  to  meet  head- 
to-head  with  industry  at  the  bargaining 
table,  but  who  always  remained  akin  to 
the  workers  from  whence  they  sprang. 
Peter  Fosco  was  such  a  leader  and  it 
was  with  much  sadness  that  we  in  Con- 
gress learned  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Fosco  devoted  over  60  years  of  his 
life  to  the  American  labor  movement, 
beginning  in  1914  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Laborers'  Union.  Two 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
secretary-treasurer  of  Chicago  Local  No. 
2  and  in  1920  became  president  of  the 
local. 

It  was  in  that  Chicago  office  that  he 
embarked  on  the  activities  which  soon 
brought  him  respect  from  his  labor  col- 
leagues and  recognition  from  millions  of 
indebted  Americans. 

In  1936,  the  International  Union 
named  him  msmager  of  the  union's 
Chicago  region,  the  Laborers'  largest 
region  encompassing  nine  States  and  two 
Canadian  provinces.  It  was  while  he  was 
serving  in  this  post  that  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  organizing  committee  for 
heavy  highway  and  utility  construction 
that  led  the  way  to  imionlzatlon  of  this 
important  area. 

The  pattern  of  organization  he  used  in 
the  Chicago  region  was  adopted  and  used 
to  organize  this  sector  of  tiie  industry 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  1951  he  served  as  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Labors'  International  Union 
and  became  president  in  1967.  In  that 
position,  he  keenly  affected  the  lives  cf 
more  than  600,000  members  and  set  an 
example  for  other  labor  leaders  and 
members  who  will  remember  him  with 
great  affection  smd  respect. 

As  a  labor  executive,  he  experienced 
great  success  in  expanding  the  interna- 
tional union  and  in  establishing  pension 
funds  and  highway  and  pipeline  agree- 
ments. The  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams within  the  imion  grew  at  their 
greatest  speed  under  his  leadership. 

He  also  fought  for  Federal  construc- 
tion safety  legislation  and  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  adoption  of  pension 
reform  legislation  which  was  enacted 
into  law  last  year. 

Indeed,  the  tributes  which  have  poured 
forth  from  this  body  in  recognition  of 
Peter  Fosco  cannot  begin  to  do  justice 
to  the  many  ways  this  great  man  has 
served  his  union  and  his  country.  The 
imprint  he  has  left  behind  will  serve  as 
an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  seek  in 


our  own  ways  to  provide  leadership  and 
affect  change  as  this  man  did  for  the  last 
60  years  of  his  life. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT RELAITONS  TO  HOLD 
HEARINGS,  NOVEMBER  6  AND  NO- 
VEMBER  12  ON  LABOR  RELATIONS 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  we  celebrated  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
I  think  most  of  us  can  agree  that  it  was 
a  joyous  occasion.  When  men  of  good- 
will are  concerned,  the  act  has  worked; 
and  worked  well.  Employees  vote  their 
choice  of  unions — or  no  unions — in 
secret-ballot  elections,  and  labor-man- 
agement confrontations  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  streets  to  the  bargaining 
conference.  Tens  of  thousands  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  relationships  are  estab- 
lished or  renewed  annually  in  this  coim- 
try,  with  a  minimum  of  acrimony  and 
disruption. 

State  and  local  government  employees 
were  excluded  from  the  protections  and 
restraints  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  when  it  was  enacted  in  1935. 
Absolutely  no  one  at  that  time,  or  during 
the  1947  Taft-Hartley  amendments, 
foresaw  the  need  for  regulating  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  public 
sector. 
But  what  is  the  situation  today? 
In  contrast  to  the  relatively  stable  and 
long-established  collective  bargaining 
patterns  which  exist  in  the  private  sector 
we  find  Increasing  employee  militancy,  a 
tremendous  growth  in  public  anployee 
unions,  a  spiraling  wave  of  strikes;  and 
a  totally  inadequate  crazy-quilt  pattern 
of  State  laws  which  range  from  the  pro- 
gressive to  the  reactionary:  with  many 
States  taking  no  action  at  all. 

The  time  has  come,  many  of  us  think, 
for  a  solution  to  these  problems.  I  am 
not  sure  what  kind  of  framework  there 
should  be,  or  whether  It  should  be  an 
exclusive  Federal  one.  But  I  do  know 
that  the  problems  will  not  go  away,  and 
must  be  faced. 

As  a  beginning  to  the  task  of  finding 
answers,  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Management  Relations  will  begin  public 
hearings  on  labor  relations  In  the  public 
sector  on  November  6  and  November  12. 
We  will  be  inviting  testimony  from  a 
nimiber  of  Individuals  and  groups  rep- 
resenting as  many  points  of  view  as  pos- 
sible and,  of  course,  we  welcome  testi- 
mony from  our  colleagues. 


FBI  ENTERS  CUBAN  TERRORISM 
CASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  from  an  October  11 
report  in  the  New  York  Times  that  At- 
torney General  Edward  Levi  has  flnaUy 
directed  the  FBI  to  undertake  an  in- 
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vestlgation  of  terrorist  activities  against 
Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States. 

"The  seriousness  of  this  problem  came 
to  my  attenticHi  when  two  witnesses — 
Cuban  exlles-^who  testified  before  my 
Subccsnmittee  on  International  Trade 
and  Commerce  reported  that  they  have 
received  threats  against  their  lives  be- 
cause of  their  views  supporting  normal- 
ization of  United  States-Cuban  relations. 
Shortly  after  their  appearance,  I  wrote 
to  Attorney  General  Levi  urging  the  kind 
of  inv,estigation  by  the  FBI  that  has  now 
been  brdered.  I  can  only  say  that  It  Is 
about  time. 

It  Is  now  essential  that  members  of 
the  Cuban  exile  community  and  others 
who  may  have  been  terrorized  because 
of  their  views  on  Cuba  come  forward  and 
cooperate  with  this  investigation,  and 
that  appropriate  Federal  and  local  police 
protection  be  provided  these  individuals 
until  .those  responsible  for  this  terrorism 
can  be  brought  to  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  letter  to  Attorney 
General  Levi  and  the  recent  New  York 
Times  report  of  FBI  action  follow: 

July  3,  1975. 
Hon.  Edward  H.  Levi, 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Attornkt  General  Levi:  On  June  26 
the  Subconunlttee  on  Trade  and  Commerce 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations, heard  testimony  from  Beverend 
Manuel  Vlera  and  Reverend  Michael  Rlvas, 
two  officials  of  an  organization  known  as 
CXiban  Christians  for  Justice  and  Freedom, 
In  the  course  of  legislative  hearings  on  HJl. 
6382,  a  bill  that  would  remove  the  VS. 
embargo  of  Cuba. 

These  witnesses  testified  that  they  and 
other  Cubans  and  Cuban-Americans  who 
have  publicly  expressed  the  belief  that  VS.- 
Cuba  relations  should  be  normalized  have  re- 
ceived threats  against  their  lives.  Under 
questioning,  they  Indicated  that  parties  un- 
known In  the  State  of  Florida  have  printed 
and  circulated  lists  of  Individuals  agaln&t 
whom  threats  are  made  based  on  their  views 
regarding  U.S.-Cuba  relations. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  Inquire 
whether  any  effort  has  been  taken  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  determine  whether 
there  Is  adequate  cause  to  believe  that  vio- 
lations of  the  Civil  Rights  laws  (particularly 
Sections  241.  242  and  246  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code)  have  occurred  in  this  or 
similar  cases  which  would  permit  Federal 
protection  of  these  Individuals,  FBI  Investi- 
gation of  the  threats  f^alnst  them,  and  pos- 
sible Justice  Department  prosecution  of  the 
Individuals  or  groups  found  to  be  reqMnslble. 
If  such  an  effort  has  not  been  undertaken, 
I  request  and  urge  you  to  do  so. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Subcommittee  wlU  be 
happy  to  make  available  to  you  the  tran- 
scripts of  Its  hearings  which  suggest  that 
violations  of  the  civil  rights  of  leaders  and 
members  of  Cuban  CHirlstlans  for  Justice  and 
Freedom  may  have  occurred.  I  will  appreci- 
ate a  response  to  this  Inquiry,  along  with  any 
information  you  can  provide  regarding  the 
actions  of  Federal  agencies  In  this  matter, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bincbaic, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee   on   Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Commerce. 

irtam  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  11, 19761 

Cxjbait.Tbuumurs  Sottoht  bt  FBI 
Miami,  October  11. — ^The  FedMal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  Is  tnnving  a  determined  effort 
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to  halt  terrorism  here  attributed  to  xinldentl- 
fled  Cuban  ezUes. 

The  F3.I.  action  was  ordered  by  Attorney 
General  Edward  H.  Levi,  sources  close  to  the 
investigation  said  yesterday.  It  was  prompted 
by  the  bombing  Monday  of  the  offices  of  the 
Consul  General  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
tn  downtown  Miami. 

All  of  the  wlndovre  of  the  consulate,  which 
occupies  a  two-story  building,  were  damaged 
by  the  homemltde  bomb.  There  were  no  cas- 
ualties. 

Police  sovirces  said  that  the  blast  was  the 
work  of  Cuban  terrorists.  In  telephone  calls 
to  the  local  news  media,  a  man  with  a  Span- 
ish accent  said  the  bomb  was  placed  by  an 
exUe  group  caUed  the  "Youths  of  the  Star." 
Ezn.E  arrested 

Investigators  believe  that  the  bombing  was 
connected  with  the  arrest  a  few  days  earUer 
of  Humbert  Lopez  Jr.,  a  Cuban  exile  who  was 
deported  to  the  United  States  by  the  Domini- 
can Government. 

Mr.  Lopez,  a  34-year-oId  resident  of  Miami, 
had  fled  the  United  States  to  avoid  serving 
a  possible  15-year  Jail  term  for  violating  Fed- 
eral and  state  laws  regulating  the  use  of  fire- 
arms and  explosives.  He  Is  being  held  here 
without  ball,  pending  arraignment  on  a 
variety  of  Federal  charges. 

The  State  Department  has  also  become  In- 
volved In  the  crackdown  on  terrorist  groups 
In  KUaml. 

At  the  request  of  Robert  A.  Hvu^ltz,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Mayor  Maurice  A.  Ferr6  of  Miami  asked 
for  special  police  protection  for  the  Domin- 
ican consulate  here.  Mr.  Ferr6  called  the 
bombing  a  "cowardly  act  that  can  only  harm 
the  Latin  community  In  the  United  States." 
bodtocards  planned 

The  Dominican  Government  Is  also  send- 
ing two  soldiers  to  serve  as  bodygiiards  to 
Consul  General  Aqulllno  Rlcardo  Jr.,  who  re- 
portedly has  received  a  number  of  telephone 
threats  In  the  last  few  days. 

In  the  last  18  months,  there  Iiave  been 
about  60  bombings  here  attributed  by  law 
enforcement  cAclals  to  Cuban  ezUes.  In  ad- 
dition, three  Cuban  exiles,  two  of  them  prom- 
inent political  leaders,  have  been  killed  by 
unknown  assailants,  believed  to  be  Cubans. 

There  have  also  been  reports  of  death 
threats  by  letters  and  telephone  to  promi- 
nent Cubans  In  the  Miami  area,  and  a  num- 
ber of  extortion  attempts.  And  there  have 
been  threats  against  reporters  of  The  Miami 
Herald  and  The  Miami  News,  which  have  de- 
nounced In  editorials  the  incidence  of  crime 
among  the  exiles. 

Until  the  F.BJ.  takes  over  the  Investiga- 
tion, the  Miami  police  and  the  Dade  County 
sheriff's  department  have  been  conducting 
an  investigation  of  the  violence  on  their  own. 
But  no  arrests  have  been  made  by  the  local 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

INJX7RXD  in  blast 

Mr.  Lopez  was  arrested  because  a  bomb  he 
was  i^parently  preparing  at  his  home  ex- 
ploded. He  lost  his  left  eye  and  three  fingers 
in  the  explosion.  In  a  rtrtiiinr  incident  last 
year,  a  friend,  Luis  Crespo,  lost  an  arm.  He 
Is  now  in  Jail. 

"We  are  conducting  a  very  Intensive  in- 
vestigation," a  spokesman  for  the  F3J.  aald 
here  yesterday.  "We  regard  these  terrorist  ac- 
tivities as  extremely  dangerous.  We  have 
brought  enough  people  into  our  effort  aimed 
at  stopping  these  activities  and  preeentlng 
persons  allegedly  responsible  to  the  courts." 

"But  we  need  more  cooperation  from  the 
Cuban  community,  and  we  hope  that  the  re- 
qmnslble  exile  leaders  will  bring  pressxu'e  on 
those  criminal  elements  and  those  who  sup- 
port them."  the  F3  J.  spokesman  said.  "SxUe 
terrorism  can  be  eradicated  only  with  the 
lielp  of  responsible  Cubans." 
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Max  Lesnlk,  editor  of  the  Spanish-language 
national  magazine  Replica,  who  is  one  of  the 
few  exile  leaders  to  condemn  the  terrorism, 
agreed  with  the  F3.I.  statement. 

"If  the  so-called  exUe  leaders  don't  stand 
up  and  condemn  these  actions — which  are 
criminal  •  •  •  not  only  irresponsible,  they 
are  creating  conditions  for  the  rebirth  at 
gangsterism  as  it  existed  in  Cuba  in  the  nine- 
teen-forties,"  Mr.  Lesnlk  said. 

While  different  groups  In  the  past  have 
claimed  responslbUity  for  terrorist  actions, 
claims  that  are  usually  accompanied  by 
proclamations  of  antl-Castro  alms,  investi- 
gators believe  that  no  more  than  three  dozen 
men  are  Involved. 

These  men  are  believed  to  receive  financial 
support  from  Cuban  merchants  whom  they 
threaten  suid  who  are  afraid,  or  unwilling,  to 
denoimce  the  extortion  practices  to  the  au- 
thorities. 


GOVERNOR  CAREY  SETS  THE  REC- 
ORD STRAIGHT  ON  NEW  YORK 
CITY'S  FISCAL  CRISIS 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  after  the  President's  ill-conceived 
decision  to  withhold  any  Federal  aid  to 
the  city  of  New  York  and  to  condemn  the 
Nation's  largest  city  to  total  penury.  Gov. 
Hugh  Carey  addressed  the  citizens  of 
our  State  on  the  ever-worsening  finan- 
cial crisis. 

Throughout  the  Governor's  speech  is 
the  central  theme  of  what  we  have  been 
attempting  to  communicate  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  America — New  York  is  not  seeking  to 
be  bailed  out  or  to  receive  any  large  Fed- 
eral grant.  What  New  York  desires  is  a 
Federal  guarantee  for  its  municipal 
bonds  and  securities  in  order  to  restore 
investor  confidence  and  to  afford  city  and 
State  officials  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
resolve  the  city's  financial  woes  them- 
selves. 

Since  the  Governor's  statewide  address 
of  last  Saturday,  the  House  Banking 
Committee  has  had  the  wisdom,  cour- 
age and  foresight  to  report  out  legislation 
authorizing  $7  billion  in  Federal  loan 
guarantees.  Discussing  this  measure  Mr. 
Carey  very  aptly  observed  that— 

The  loan  gaurantee  plan  now  before  Om- 
gress  does  not  give  New  York  City  one  r«d 
cent.  It  glvee  the  city  time  to  pay  its  debts 
and  reform  its  practices. 

I  believe  Governor  Carey's  statement 
is  well-reasoned  and  to  the  point,  both 
in  terms  of  describing  the  current  situa- 
tion in  New  York  and  the  possible  effects 
on  the  Nation's  economy  in  the  event 
of  a  default.  I  insert  this  speech  herewith 
In  the  Rkcord  and  urge  that  our  col- 
leagues give  it  full,  careful,  and  sym- 
pathetic consideration: 
Text  of  the  Governor's  Speech  on  New 
York  Citt's  Financial  Crisis 

The  City  of  New  York  Is  a  few  weeks  from 
bankruptcy.  The  Congress  of  the  Umted 
States  may  well  pass  a  bill  designed  to  pre- 
vent that  bankruptcy.  But  on  Wednesday, 
the  President  declared  that  he  would  veto 
any  bill  designed  to  "ball  out"  New  York 
City  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  say  tliat  I  agree  with 
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Oanld  Ford;  Waahlngton  ibould  not  ball 
out  N«w  Tork.  I  am  ber«  to  teU  New  Yorkers, 
and  all  AsMneaxM,  that  the  bill  we  seek  will 
twripn—  on  New  Tork  City  tbe  obligation  to 
pay  Ita  bills  In  full,  and  to  put  Its  fiscal 
house  In  order.  It  Is  tbe  Ford  bankruptcy 
plan  that  wovUd  cost  the  cities,  states,  and 
taxpayers  of  this  nation  billions  of  dollars 
that  need  not  be  spent. 

This  may  not  sound  like  the  claims  you've 
been  bearing  lately.  That's  probably  because 
this  whole  crisis  Is  enormously  difficult  to 
iinderstand.  and  very  easy  to  distort  with 
balf-truths  and  fabrications.  It's  also  true 
that  the  undeniable  dislike  of  many  Ameri- 
cans for  the  cultural  climate  of  New  Tork 
makes  Intelligent  debate  very  difficult. 

But  I  still  believe  that  If  Americans  under- 
stand what  New  Tork  Is  really  asking  for, 
they  will  support  It.  because  It  will  save  them 
money. 

This  Is  the  single  most  Important  fact 
that  tbe  White  House  chooses  to  Ignore;  tbe 
loan  guarantee  plan  now  before  Congress 
does  not  give  New  Tork  City  one  red  cent. 
It  gives  the  city  time  to  pay  Its  debts  and 
reform  Its  practices.  Our  case  rests  on  one 
simple  Idea;  we  dont  think  It's  right  for 
the  people  of  Iowa  or  California  or  Michi- 
gan to  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  New  Tork 
City.  The  problem  is  that  Mr.  Ford  has  at- 
tacked New  Tork  for  something  we  do  not 
want  or  seek:  a  Federal  bailout  from  tbe 
Treasury. 

Some  of  what  Mr.  Ford  said  was  exactly 
right.  There  Is  a  sorry  history  of  reckless 
fiscal  policy  in  New  Tork  City  going  back 
years — perhaps  decades.  And  there  is  blame 
■wMigh  for  everyone: 

City  olllclals  and  Interest  groups. 

Banks  that  did  not  ask  the  hard  ques- 
tions. 

A  State  Legislature  and  hand-picked  Vice 
President — that  speclfleally  authorised  every 
fringe  and  pension  benefit  and  every  unwise 
borrowing  Mr.  Ford  now  attacks  so  right* 
eotisly. 

And  Freeldents  who  diverted  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  foreign  dictatorships  and 
senseless  war,  and  who  plunged  our  economy 
into  Its  worst  crisis  in  40  years. 

We  all  share  tbe  responsibUlty.  And  the 
city  record,  particularly  In  caring  for  those 
driven  from  other  states  and  other  lands  by 
poverty  and  (^praasion.  Is  far  more  honor- 
able than  that  of  moat.  But  It  Is  not  our  Job 
to  point  flmgen  of  blame.  It  Is  our  Job  to 
face  what  has  happened,  and  to  set  it  right 
with  the  least  damage  poealble. 

What  Mr.  Word  says  he's  for  Is  what  we're 
tar — ^we  don't  want  to  fling  open  the  doors 
of  the  Treasury  to  New  Tork  City  or  any- 
body else.  We  don't  want  to  be  balled  out. 
We  don't  want  any  dty  to  be  a  ward  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

What  do  we  want?  We  want  Washington, 
in  effect  to  stand  behind  us — to  give  in- 
vestors the  confidence  they  now  lack  to  in- 
vest In  New  Tork  City.  That  money  will  en- 
able us  to  pay  our  debts  and  to  keep  public 
sarvloea  aUve,  while  we  work  our  way  back 
to  a  balanced  budget. 

Washington  need  not  put  up  a  dime.  Those 
notes  will  be  repaid  by  New  Tork  City  with 
an  added  cost  to  pay  back  Washington  for 
any  eipenae  of  running  this  guarantee. 
Further,  this  guarantee  would  be  strictly 
KupervlMd.  New  Toik  with  a  balanced  budget 
will  have  to  control  the  fringe  benefits  to 
dty  workers;  reform  Its  Jumbled  books  once 
and  tar  aU;  and  not  spend  a  time  unities  the 
money  Is  there  to  meet  these  obligations. 

What  we're  hoping  to  buy  Is  ttane  to  finish 
the  Job  we've  started.  For,  contrary  to  the 
dellbente  impression  left  by  Mr.  Ford,  New 
Tok  has  Impneert  on  Itself  painful  and  un- 
preoedentad  budget-cutting.  The  sute  hM 
taken  the  financial  power  out  of  the  city's 
bands.  WKh  the  constructive  and  Invaluable 
support  of  Bepublleans  and  Democrats,  with 


the  steadfast  help  of  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Warren  Anderson,  we  have  shaped  a  control 
board  run  by  state  officials  and  business  peo- 
ple who  are .  determined  to  rebuild  fiscal 
integrity. 

Iliat  board  has  ordered  reform  of  tbe  city's 
books.  It's  presided  over  tbe  cutting  of  30,000 
Jobe  from  the  city's  payroll — and  within 
three  years,  that  payroll  must  be  cut  by  70,- 
000  Jobs.  The  transit  and  commuter  fare's 
been  raised  to  one  of  the  highest  of  any  city. 
Wages  have  been  frozen  for  every  city  worker. 
The  City  University's  budget  has  been  cut  by 
tao-mllllon — the  equivalent  of  imposing  tu- 
ition. The  capital  budget's  been  reduced 
tSOO-miUion,  and  all  housing  programs  have 
been  suspended. 

These  are  not  cosmetic  steps.  They  mean 
fewer  police,  fewer  firefighters,  less  educa- 
tion, health  care,  a  lessened  quality  of  public 
life.  But  It  had  to  be  done. 

We  are  going  once  and  for  all  to  end  fiscal 
mismanagement  in  New  Tork.  And  to  provide 
time  to  do  that  Job,  the  state  has  put  forth 
more  than  •l.5-blllion  of  its  own  money — 
with  the  support  of  Mayors  all  over  the 
state — to  protect  not  Just  New  Tork  City's 
future,  but  the  future  of  Tonkers,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Syracuse  and  towns  and  counties 
all  over  the  state.  That  is  not  the  record  of 
a  state  which  has  abandoned  New  Tork  City. 
Now  we  need  time  to  finish  the  Job.  But 
Mr.  Ford  chose  to  Ignore  these  steps.  That 
is  as  unfair  to  us  as  it  would  be  to  argue 
that  this  President  Is  no  different  in  integrity 
from  his  inunediate  predecessor. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Ford  recognize  the  single  key 
fact  of  our  proposal :  that  it  does  not  require 
a  dime  of  Federal  money.  Instead,  he  pro- 
posed a  bankruptcy  bill. 

That  bill  would  tempt  any  careless  local 
government  to  avoid  paying  its  debts  by 
sliding  into  bankruptcy.  By  itself,  that  will 
scare  off  investors  and  drive  up  costs— and 
therefore  taxes — to  every  local  government. 
His  plan  would  threaten  the  wh«de  Fedoml 
structure — because  Instead  of  forcing  spend- 
thrift governments  to  mend  their  ways,  it 
would  throw  the  entire  financial  operation 
at  an  enormovisly  con4>Ucated  city  into  the 
hands  of  an  unelected  Federal  Judge.  Ameri- 
cans are  already  deeply  concerned  by  Judges 
taking  control  of  their  social  and  political 
institutions.  What  will  happen  if  Judges  now 
take  control  of  the  entire  structure  of  local 
government? 

But  here  is  what  the  real  coet,  in  dollars 
and  cents  woiild  be  to  the  American  pe<q>le. 
nrst— every  government  borrows — to  buUd. 
or  to  pay  bills  before  tax  money  comee  In. 
A  New  Tork  default  will  nuike  borrowing 
more  expensive  for  every  locality  in  America. 
We  have  already  seen  cases  from  Florida  to 
Illinois  to  Massachusetts  where  credit  has 
been  denied,  or  made  more  costly,  to  local 
governments.  That  will  be  the  wave  of  the 
future  if  New  Tork  defaults. 

Second — New  Tork's  total  debt  is  914- 
billlon.  If  the  city  defaults,  note  and  bond- 
hcdders  will  lose,  conservatively,  •6-bllllon 
In  the  value  of  thoee  notes  and  bonds.  That 
money  will  be  written  off  tax  returns — and 
that  means  t2-bUUon  less  In  Federal  tax 
payments.  Who  will  make  that  up?  Either 
the  ordinary  taxpayer,  or  else  there  will  be 
another  $a-bllllon  in  deficits.  That  is  not 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Third — Mr.  Ford  has  already  said  eeeentlal 
services  will  be  maintained  If  New  Tork 
defaults.  Tbe  only  source  for  that  money  is 
the  Federal  Tteasury.  So  American  taq>ayers 
will  be  paying  for  tbe  polloe.  fire,  iMinltrStlffn. 
and  poaslbly  educational  and  health  needs 
of  New  Torkers.  Tliat  Is  not  fair  to  them. 
Let  New  Tork  bear  Its  own  burdens.  And 
when  businesses  owed  money  by  New  Tork 
City  go  under — buslneeses  located  In  oom- 
munltlee  sudi  as  Grand  Rapids.  Mi^hteyn — 
who  wUl  pay  the  ooat  of  imemployment  and 
weUaie?  "Hie  American  taxpayer. 


Fourth — ^I  tell  you  bluntly  that  if  New 
Tork  City  defaults,  there  will  be  other  trem- 
ors and  colUpees  in  local  governments  around 
America  including  agencies  of  New  Tork 
State.  And  it  is  the  people  of  those  local- 
ities across  America,  who  will  pay  to  pick 
up  those  pieces  as  well.  That  is  why  tbe 
VS.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  Coimtles,  and  the  Mu- 
nicipal Financial  Officers  Association  all 
overwhelmingly  support  loan  guarantees. 

We  are  not  trying  to  scare  anyone  unless 
the  time  has  come  when  Americans  fear  the 
truth.  We  are  trying  to  tell  the  truth  about 
what  we've  done  and  what  we  want.  We  do 
not  seek  a  pardon  for  past  errors,  or  a  bail- 
out. Tbe  fight  we  must  wage  on  a  skeptical, 
hostile  terrain  won't  be  won  by  mnving  ^. 
cuses  for  the  indefensible  past.  We  will  win 
If  America,  the  Congress,  and  the  White 
House  have  the  facts  to  measure  the  coet  of 
action,  and  inaction,  in  hard,  practical  terms. 

I  spent  more  than  a  decade  with  Gerald 
Ford  in  Congress.  We  disagreed  about  many 
things.  But  I  always  found  him  a  man  ready 
to  negotiate  and  compromise  for  a  prac- 
tical result.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  specter 
of  temporary  political  gain  will  lead  him  into 
driving  a  city  Into  bankruptcy  and  risking 
the  loss  of  billions  of  taxpayers  dollars.  If 
the  financial  structure  of  government  Is 
shaken,  it  Is  Mr.  Ford  who  will  be  account- 
able to  all  the  people.  I  will  be  wwklng  in 
the  days  ahead  to  make  New  Tork  accovmt- 
able.  I  ask  Mr.  Ford  not  to  work  against  us  to 
make  New  Tork  a  bankrupt. 

For  New  Torkers.  a  final  note:  our  city  Is 
often  abrasive  and  arrogant,  sometimes  cold 
and  unfeeling,  always  challenging.  For  a 
lot  of  reasons,  it  has  Incurred  the  soom  of 
some  of  our  countrymen;  because  of  our  pace 
and  tone  of  voice,  because  of  tbe  colors  of 
our  skins  and  tbe  accents  in  which  we  speak, 
and  our  traditions  as  a  magnet  for  the  dis- 
affected, tbe  dispossessed,  the  dissenters.. 

Whether  wp  shall  escape  fiscal  default  I 
do  not  knc^.  Our  fate  is  in  the  hands  of 
people  yHo,  for  now,  appear  determined  not 
to  let^kcts  get  in  the  way  of  what  ttfey  want 
peopw  to  believe— and  who  are  seeking  po- 
litical advantage  by  kicking  the  city  when  it's 
down. 

But  whatever  happens.  New  Tork  will  sur- 
vive. We  will  remain  a  home  for  the  exiled 
and  oppressed.  And  perhapa  we  will  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  fighting  among  our- 
selves, instead  of  standing  together  to  wage 
a  common  fight,  for  each  other.  Come  what 
may,  we  will  win  that  fight. 


ZIONISM  AND  THE  UNITED 
NA'nONS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoso  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending 
debate  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  Is  simply  the  current  manifes- 
tation of  the  anti-Semitism  practiced  by 
the  Soviet.  Arab,  and  African  states.  Ihe 
United  Nations,  at  one  time  the  hope  of 
the  world,  is  now  the  foremost  illustra- 
tion of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

I  think  it  particularly  appropriate  at 
this  time  that  I  place  Into  the  Rccou  for 
those  who  are  Interested  an  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
authored  by  former  Israeli  Ambassador 
and  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban,  as  well 
as  excerpts  from  a  speech  by  Israel's 
former  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tiooi.  Yoeef  Tekoah.  both  discussing 
Qonlsm: 
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[From  the  New  Tork  Times] 

ZlOmSJC     AMD    THX    UJi. 


(By  Abba  Eban) 

Jesusalem. — The  United  Nations  began  Its 
life  as  an  anti-Nazi  alliance.  Thirty  years 
later  it  is  on  the  way  to  becoming  the  world 
center  of  anti-Semitism.  There  Is  no  other 
tribunal  from  which  such  a  torrent  of  abuse 
is  po\u«d  forth  every  year  against  values. 
Ideals  and  articles  of  faith  revered  by  the 
Jewish  people  across  the  centuries.  The  hor- 
rifying truth  is  that  Hitler  himself  would 
often  have  felt  at  home  in  a  fonmi  which 
gave  applause  to  a  gun-totlng  Taslr  Arafat 
and  an  obsequious  ovation  to  the  murderous 
Idl  Amin. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  difference  whatever 
between  anti-Semitism  and  tbe  denial  of 
Israel's  statehood.  Classical  anti-Semitism 
denies  the  equal  rights  of  Jews  as  citizens 
within  society.  An tl -Zionism  denies  the  equal 
rights  of  the  Jewish  people  to  its  lawful 
sovereignty  within  the  community  of  nations. 
The  common  principle  in  the  two  cases  is  dis- 
crimination. 

Zionism  is  nothing  raore — but  also  nothing 
less — than  the  Jewish  people's  sense  of  origin 
and  destination  in  tbe  land  linked  eternally 
with  its  name.  It  is  also  the  Instrument 
whereby  tbe  Jewish  nation  seeks  an  authentic 
fulfillment  of  Itself. 

And  tbe  drama  is  enacted  in  the  region  in 
which  the  Arab  nation  has  realized  its 
sovereignity  in  twenty  states  comprising  100 
million  people  in  four  and  a  half  million 
square  miles,  with  vast  resources. 

The  Issue  therefore  Is  not  whether  the 
world  will  come  to  terms  with  Arab  nation- 
alism. The  question  is  at  what  point  Arab 
nationalism,  with  its  prodigious  glut  of  ad- 
vantage, wealth  and  opportunity,  will  come  to 
terms  with  the  modest  but  equal  right  of 
another  Middle  Eastern  nation  to  pursue  Its 
life  in  security  and  peace. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  Zionism  can 
be  defined.  I  hold  in  memory  a  concise  for- 
mulation made  28  years  ago:  When  Arab 
armies  had  attacked  Israel  on  the  day  of  its 
birth,  Andrei  Qromyko  said  in  the  Security 
CouncU  on  May  21,  1948,  that  Arab  military 
operations  were  "aimed  at  the  suppression  of 
a  national  liberation  movement."  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  Truth  does  not  change  Just 
because  those  who  proclaim  it  get  tired  of 
their  own  veracity. 

Recently,  a  coalition  of  Moslem  and  Com- 
munist depotlsms,  reinforced,  I  hope  tem- 
porarily, by  a  few  Latin-American  govern- 
ments, produced  an  innovation.  In  the  past 
decade  it  has  often  been  possible  for  the 
United  Nations  to  adopt  resolutions  criticiz- 
ing tbe  policies  of  member  states — provided 
only  that  they  sure  non-Moslem  non-Commu- 
nist states  which  practice  parliamentary 
democracy  and  are  not  in  the  "third  world." 
There  are  not  very  many  of  these,  and  they 
alone  are  considered  fair  game. 

But  never  before  until  recently  has  the 
Moslem-Communist  coalition  sought  to  de- 
ploy Its  assured  majority  for  the  defamation 
of  an  Ideology,  a  historic  doctrine  and  a 
spiritual  faith  endorsed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Itself  28  years  ago.  What  the  General 
Assembly's  Social,  Humanitarian  and  (Cul- 
tural Committee  conducted  was  not  so  much 
a  debate  as  a  doctrinal  Inquisition,  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  Intellectual  default  to  no  leas  q>ectac- 
ular  than  the  moral  decline.  The  charge  to, 
of  all  things,  "racism"!  Tet  it  Is  Just  as 
natiural  for  Arabs  to  be  citizens  and  members 
of  Parliament  in  Israel  today  as  it  is  incon- 
ceivable for  non-Moslems  to  be  citizens,  stlU 
less  office-holders,  in  Saudla  Arabia  or  Temen. 

The  real  essence  of  tbe  draft  reeolutlon  to 
to  reafllrm  a  principle  of  monoUthlc  exclu- 
Blveness  for  the  ICddle  Sast.  and  to  Iron  out 
all  wrinkles  of  diversity.  Thus.  Kurdish  Indi- 
viduality to  brutally  suppressed  In  Iraq;  the 


Chrtotlan  partlcurallty  of  Lebanon  Is  to  be 
drowned  In  a  bloodbath;  and  Israel's  specific 
Jewish  vocation  Is  assailed.  The  purpose  of 
the  resolution's  sponsors  to  that  in  a  region 
where  many  nations,  tongues  and  faiths  had 
their  birth  the  monopwly  of  independence 
must  be  for  Moslem  pan-Arablsm  alone.  The 
paradox  to  that  Israel  is  less  likely  than  others 
to  be  injured  by  thto  fiasco.  The  strongest  of 
certainties  to  that  Israel  will  not  disappear, 
or  be  swallowed  up  Into  something  else,  or 
renounce  its  name,  its  tongue,  its  faith,  its 
Jewish  solidarities  or  its  Zlontot  vocation. 

Tbe  Inadvertent  result  of  this  episode  will 
be  to  strengthen  Zionism  and  to  weaken  the 
United  Nations,  which  already  stands  ^  Its 
lowest  [joint  of  discredit. 

The  United  Nations  Educational.  Sclent\ac 
and  Cultural  Organization  is  langutohlng 
cause — as  a  result  of  its  antl-Israell 
cesses — few  self-respeclng  scientlste,,«4iftlsts 
or  scholars  will  lend  their  name  terns  cause; 
and  the  chief  sources  of  its  financial  stability 
have  dwindled. 

Tbe  consequence  Is  that  we  now  bear  some 
echoes  of  penitence  from  UNESCO.  They  are 
to  be  welcomed,  even  though  tbey  are  in- 
spired more  by  mercantile  calculation  than 
by  an  exercise  of  conscience.  Similarly,  a 
frankly  punitive  and  corrective  strategy  may 
be  needed  to  restore  the  United  Nations  to  its 
better  self.  After  all,  most  of  tbe  142  members 
declined  to  support  tbe  odious  text. 

If  the  opponents  of  the  Arab-Communist 
steamroller  intensify  their  restotance.  the  les- 
son that  primitive  Jew-baiting  to  unreward- 
ing may  yet  save  the  Ideal  of  international 
organization  from  tragic  eclipse. 

What  Is  Zionibic? 
(By  Ambassador  Tosef  Tekoah) 

(Excerpts  from  a  speech  by  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Israel  at  the  UJf.  Se- 
curity Council  on  October  21, 1973.) 

Zlontom  Is  the  love  of  Zion.  Zionism  to 
the  Jewtoh  people's  liberation  movement,  the 
quest  for  freedom,  for  equsUity  with  other 
natloos.  Tet  in  an  organization  in  which 
liberation  movements  are  bailed  and  sup- 
ported, the  Jewish  people's  struggle  to  re- 
store its  Independence  and  Sovereignty  to 
maligned  and  slandered  in  an  endless  spate 
of  malice  and  venom. 

In  hto  drive  to  annihilate  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, Hitler  began  by  distorting  tbe  image  of 
the  Jew,  by  rewriting  Jewish  htotory,  by  fab- 
ricating some  of  tbe  most  odious  btotorlc 
and  racial  theories.  The  Arab  governments, 
in  their  campaign  to  complete  Hitler's  crimes 
against  the  Jewish  people  and  destroy  tbe 
Jewish  State,  have  adopted  the  same  method 
of  falsifying  Jewish  history,  and  in  particular 
the  meaning  of  the  Zlontot  movement  and 
the  significance  of  Its  Ideato. 

WHAT  IS  ZIONISM? 

When  the  Jews,  exiled  from  their  land  in 
the  seventh  century  before  the  Chrlstton 
era,  sat  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon  and  wept, 
but  also  prayed  and  sought  ways  to  go  home, 
that  was  already  Zlontom.  When  in  a  mass 
revolt  against  their  exile  they  returned  and 
rebuilt  the  Temple  and  re-establtohed  their 
State,  that  was  Zlontom. 

When  they  were  the  last  people  In  tbe 
Mediterranean  basin  to  resist  the  forces  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  to  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, that  was  Zionism. 

When  for  centuries  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest they  refused  to  surrender  and  rebeUed 
again  and  again  against  the  invaders,  that 
was  Zlontom. 

When  \iprooted  from  their  land  by  the 
conquerors  and  dispersed  by  them  all  over 
the  world,  they  continued  to  dream  and  to 
strive  to  return  to  Israel,  that  was  Zionism. 

When  they  volunteered  from  Palestine  and 
from  all  over  the  world  to  establish  Jewish 
armies  that  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
In  the  First  World  War  and  helped  to  end 
Ottoman  subjugation,  that  was  g:>«n*Tm 


When  they  formed  the  Jewtoh  Brigade  in 
the  Second  World  War  to  fight  Hitler,  whito 
Arab  leaders  supported  him.  that  was  Zion- 
ism. 

When  Jews  went  to  gas  chambers  with  the 
name  of  Jerusalem  on  their  lips,  that  was 
Zionism. 

When  in  the  forests  of  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine  and  other  parts  of  East  Europe. 
Jewish  partisans  battled  with  the  Germans 
and  sang  of  the  land  where  palms  are  grow- 
ing, that  was  Zionism. 

When  Jews  fought  British  colonialism 
while  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  and  neighbor- 
ing Arab  States  were  being  helped  by  it,  that 
was  Zionism. 

Zionism  is  one  of  the  world's  oldest  anti- 
imperialist  movements.  It  alms  at  securing 
for  the  Jewish  people  the  rights  possessed 
by  other  nations.  It  harbors  malice  towards 
none.  It  seeks  co-operation  and  understand- 
ing with  the  Arab  peoples  and  with  their 
national  movements. 

Zionism  is  as  sacred  to  the  Jewish  people 
as  the  national  liberation  movements  are  to 
the  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Even  If  the 
Arab  States  are  locked  today  in  confiict  with 
the  Jewish  national  liberation  movement, 
they  must  not  stoop  in  their  attitude  to- 
wards' it  to  the  fanatlctom  and  barbarism  of 
the  Nazto.  If  there  to  to  be  hope  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  there  must  be  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  mutual  respect  for 
each  other's  sacred  national  values — not  dis- 
tortion and  abuse. 

Zionism  was  not  born  in  the  Jewish  ghet- 
toes  of  Europe,  but  on  the  battlefield  against 
imperialism  in  ancient  Israel.  It  is  not  an 
outmoded  natlonaltotlc  revival  but  an  un- 
paralleled epic  of  centuries  of  resistance  to 
force  and  bondage.  Thoee  who  attack  it  at- 
tack the  fundamental  principles  and  provi- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


STACKING  THE  DECK  ON  THE  ISSUE 
OF  AN  AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER 
PROTECmON 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  HJl.  7575,  re- 
peated reference  has  been  made  to  cer- 
tain poll  results  from  a  survey  sponsored 
by  the  Business  Roundtable,  a  New  York 
City-based  association  of  business  firms. 
The  following  question  was  asked: 

Those  in  favor  of  setting  up  an  additional 
federal  consumer  protection  agency  on  top  of 
all  the  other  agencies  say  it  to  needed  be- 
cause the  agencies  we  have  are  not  getting 
the  Job  done  by  themselves.  Those  who  op- 
pose setting  up  the  additional  agency  say 
that  we  already  have  plenty  of  government 
agenctos  to  protect  consumers,  and  It's  Just 
a  matter  of  making  them  work  better.  How 
do  you  feel?  Do  you  favor  setting  up  an 
additional  consumer  protection  agency  over 
all  the  others,  <x  do  you  favor  doing  what 
to  necessary  to  make  the  agencies  we  now 
have  more  effective  In  protecting  consumer 
Interests?  (emphasto  added) 

To  no  one's  surprise,  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  said  they  favored 
making  the  existing  agencies  more  effec- 
tive, which  was  construed  by  the  polling 
firm  as  opposition  to  the  establishment 
of  a  consumer  advocacy  agency. 

No  provision  was  made  in  the  survey 
for  recognizing  that  the  two  choices — 
making  the  existing  agencies  more  effec- 
tive and  setting  up  an  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  to  assure  more  in- 
formed input  into  the  deciidons  of  those 
agencies — are  not  mutually  exclusive  but 
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are  actually  eunplonentary.  In  fact,  the 
means  to  make  the  existing  agencies 
more  effective  Is  to  have  an  Independent 
voice  for  the  consumer. 

niese  kinds  of  polls  which  tend  to  dls- 
toTt  the  truth  do  no  credit  to  the  business 
community.  Public  distrust  of  business 
oonoems  me.  both  because  some  of  the 
dtetrost  is  Justified  and  because  ulti- 
mately that  distrust  undercuts  our 
system. 

This  "jKia,"  because  it  does  tend  to 
mislead  the  public  as  to  their  own  views, 
unf  ortunatdbr  places  some  of  the  business 
oommimlty  In  even  greater  suspicion. 
IWs  Is  not  the  way  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence. In  fact,  I  know  some  buslness- 
taea  in  my  district  who  are  supporting 
HJl.  7575  because  it  will  establish  an 
atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  hopefully 
lead  to  the  zestoraticm  of  business  credi- 
bility. 

The  Library  of  Congress  prepared  a  re- 
port at  the  request  of  Senator  Cbarlxs 
PxacT,  which  dissects  the  poll,  and  re- 
veals how  the  questlcnis  asked  prejudiced 
the  results.  Due  to  the  length  of  the  re- 
port. I  am  not  appending  it,  but  am  In- 
eluding  a  news  story  which  summarizes 
the  results. 

If  any  Member  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  report,  please  call  my  office 
or  the  library  of  Cmgress. 
ComrntEm 
(By  >Clchael  J.  Conlon) 

Wabhototow.— A  poU  which  purported  to 
show  that  76  percent  of  the  American  people 
do  not  favor  creation  of  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  was  blaeed,  stacked  and  open  to 
■ertous  question,  a  Library  of  Congress  study 
■aid  today.  ' 

TbB  order  In  which  the  questions  were 
»«nged  and  the  wording  used  played  on 
people's  dislike  of  big  government  and  frus- 
tration with  existing  bureaucracy — rather 
than  addressing  the  real  question  of  whether 
the  new  agency  was  a  good  Idea,  the  report 


The  $26,000  survey  was  paid  for  by  the 
Business  Soimdtable.  a  group  of  prominent 
DuslnaaB  leadwa,  and  conducted  by  Opinion 
Baaearch  Corp..  Frinoeton.  NJ.  It  was  re- 
leased Just  as  Senate  debate  on  the  legisla- 
tion was  at  Its  peak,  but  the  Senate  passed 
the  measure  anyway. 

Sen.  Cbarlea  H.  Percy.  B-m,  a  major  backer 
of  the  Agency,  asked  the  Ubrary  to  scrutlnlae 
the  surrey.  Commenting  on  the  neults  he 


"Who's  kidding  whom?  With  the  Image  of 
Aaarieaa  business  at  an  aU-tlme  low.  It 
doamt  help  buslneae  nor  is  It  useful  to  Con- 
p—  which  Is  considering  this  legislation  to 
trump  up  questions  calculated  to  eUclt  a  par- 
oe^ar  responae  and  then  to  foist  that  re- 
sponse back  on  the  American  people  while 
eontmiding  that  is  how  they  think. 

-It  Just  isnt  aoeurate."  he  added.  "Tiy  own 
maU  and  oonvwastloos  with  consumers 
annmd  the  country  testify  to  that." 

The  legWatlon  is  starting  out  on  the  House 
»«n«rt  week  and  Percy  was  writing  to  the 
Oonnaaant  Operations  Committee  there 
PMslag  on  tha  poO  report  and  urging  speedy 
action  on  the  bm. 

The  study,  inada  by  a  polling  eipert  at  the 
Ubrary.  said  tboee  surveyed  were  asked  a 
aerlas  of  qusattooa.  In  the  middle  of  which 
was  ooa  an  whether  they  f avtved  setting  up  a 
OommlaBlon  to  try  to  make  existing  Oovem- 
msnt  reguUttory  agencies  work  better. 

XntrodMlng  that  Issue,  it  said.  "May  bias 
ttjwnial^  queattoBs"  by  forcing  persons 
"vagnrty  in  favor  of  ehanga"  to  commit 
thsiMiilisB  to  tba  eommlsBlan  idea. 

A  later  and  key  question  In  part  asked: 


"Do  you  favor  setting  up  an  additional 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  over  all  the 
others,  or  do  you  favor  doing  what  Is  nec- 
essary to  make  the  agencies  we  now  have 
more  effective  In  protecting  the  consumer's 
Interests?" 

That  question,  the  report  said,  "Is  worded 
In  such  a  way  as  to  leave  serious  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  any  results  obtained." 

"By  repeating  the  point  that  the  agency 
would  be  'additional'  four  times  In  the  course 
of  the  question,  this  Item  may  well  have 
focused  the  concerns  of  the  respondents  on 
the  size  of  Government  bureaucracy,"  it  said. 
"It  Is  consequently  very  difficult  to  know  If 
respondents  were  reacting  to  the  Consiuner 
Advocacy  or  if  they  were  expressing  their 
dismay  with  the  complexity  and  size  of 
goivemment." 

The  size  of  the  adverse  reaction  to  the 
question,  it  added,  may  have  been  caiised  by 
the  16  preceding  questions  about  other  Oov- 
emment  agencies. 

"It  Is  probable  therefore  that  the  results 
show  people  are  opposed  to  more  bureauc- 
racy, not  necessarily  that  they  are  oppoeed 
to  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency,"  it  said. 


CIA  WINS  ONE 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 17  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  correspondence  that  I  had  with 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority  and  Director  Colby  of  the 
CIA  stating  my  astonishment  and  anger 
at  the  news  report  that  the  CIA  had 
used  the  New  York  City  subway  system  as 
a  trial  model  for  a  study  on  the  vulner- 
ability of  subway  riders  to  covert  at- 
tack. Since  that  time  I  have  had  addi- 
tional correspondence  which  I  am  also 
setting  forth  which  establishes  that  the 
CIA  was  not  the  culprit.  Director  Colby 
In  his  recent  letter  to  me  states  that, 
"the  CIA  at  no  time  experimented  with 
gas  simulants  In  New  York  City  subways. 
Neither  did  any  employee  of  CIA  par- 
ticipate In  such  an  experiment,  nor  did 
this  Agency  request  that  such  an  experi- 
ment be  carried  out."  The  CIA's  state- 
ment Is  confirmed  by  a  letter  that  I  have 
received  from  the  corporation  counsel 
of  the  city  of  New  York  which  reports. 
"It  appears  that  it  was  the  Army  and  not 
the  CIA  that  conducted  this  experiment 
In  thtaibway."  With  all  of  the  criticism, 
well  warranted  In  my  judgment  of  the 
CIA,  of  other  covert  and  Illegal  activities 
that  It  engaged  In,  It  Is  nice  to  report  that 
one  of  the  charges  against  it  is  im- 
founded. 

As  you  will  note  from  my  letter  of 
November  3  to  Judith  Qrad  of  the  cor- 
poration counsel  office,  It  Is  In  my  Judg- 
ment, "even  more  Imperative  now  that 
we  know  that  other  Federal  departments 
were  Involved  ixx  this  testing  that  the 
Illegality,  If  any,  be  firmly  estabUshed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  those  who  violate  the  law.  Includ- 
ing U.S.  officials,  should  be  prosecuted 
and  If  convicted,  punished.  It  would  be  a 
salutory  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  in  particular  to  Government  of- 
ficials who  sometimes  think  they  are 
above  the  law,  to  know  they  are  not; 
and  then  the  ordinary  citizen  will  ap- 


preciate the  equal  application  of  the  law, 
applying  to  those  In  high  places  as  well 
as  low. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight,  I 
am  placing  the  entire  correspondence 
which  I  have  had  on  this  matter  Into  the 
CoNGREssioKAL  RECORD.  Thls  matter  can- 
not be  considered  closed  until  all  of  the 
Illegalities  are  made  a  matter  of  public 
record  tind  those  who  violated  the  law 
punished.  Only  the  prosecution  of  those 
who  violated  the  law  can  deter  future 
violations  by  Government  agencies  of 
our  citizen's  rights. 

HOITSX  OF  RXPRESENTATIVZS, 

Wathington,  D.C..  September  17. 1975. 
Hon.  Abeaham  Bkamx, 
Mayor.  City  Hall. 
New  York.  N.T. 

DxAB  Mx.  MAToa:  I  read  In  today's  New 
York  Times  that  the  CIA  had  used  the  New 
York  subway  system  as  a  "trial  model"  by 
flooding  the  subways  with  a  "harmless  simu- 
lant of  a  disease  carrying  gas."  I  would  ap- 
precUte  knowing  whether  the  records  of  the 
City  of  New  YoA  indicate  that  anyone  In 
authority  was  evas^pprlsed  of  thU  experi- 
ment by  the  CIA  In  Mvance  or  at  any  time 
I  also  urge  that  you  condemn  by  letter  to 
Director  Colby  the  use  of  the  subways  few 
that  purpose. 

In  addition  I  ask  that  you  ascertain  from 
the  Corporation  Coimsel  whether  the  CIA 
may  have  violated  the  City  or  State  law  In 
undertaking  such  an  experiment  without 
lawful  permission,  if  that  \b  the  case,  from 
either  the  City  of  New  York  or  the  MTA 
Sincerely, 

Edwabo  I.  Koch. 

House  or  Rxpbksentativzs, 
Washington.  B.C..  September  17. 1975 
DAvm  L.  Ytthich, 

Chairman,  Metropolitan  Transit  AuthoHtv 
1700  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y 
OxAR  CHAixMAN  YuNicH:  I 'read' In  today* 
New  York  Times  that  the  CIA  had  used  the 
New  York  subway  system  as  a  "trial  model- 
by  flooding  the  subways  with  a  "harmle* 
simulant  of  a  disease  carrying  gas."  I  would 
appreciate  knowing  whether  the  records  at 
the  MTA  Indicate  that  anyone  in  authority 
was  ever  apprised  of  this  experiment  by  the 
CIA  in  advance  or  at  any  time,  i  also  urge 
that  you  condemn  by  letter  to  Director  Colby 
the  use  of  the  subways  for  that  purpose 
Sincerely,  *^' 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

HoirsK  or  Repxbskntativhi 
Washington.  D.C..  September  IB,  1975 

Hon.  WnXIAM  E.  COLBT, 

Director^  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dkax  DnxcTOB  Colbt:  l  read  with  shock 
and  anger  the  report  In  today's  New  York 
Times  that  the  CIA  had  undertaken  an  ex- 
peilment  using  New  York  City's  subways  In 
which  the  flooded  the  subway  system  with 
a  harmless  simulant  of  a  disease-carrying 
gas. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  permission 
was  secured  from  the  aty  of  New  York  or 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  in  ad- 
vanceof  your  undertaking  such  a  test  and  if 
not,  why  not.  In  addition  I  would  like  you  to 
toiow  that  I  consider  such  testing  under  such 
circumstances  to  be  an  outrage.  This  action 
gives  added  reason  to  those  who  condemn 
the  CIA  out  of  hand. 

1  am  one  of  those  who  believes  the  CIA 
has  a  function  to  engage  In  Intelligence 
gathering  overseas;  unfortunately  it  has  no* 
restricted  Itself  to  Its  legal  fimctlons  but  has 
In  fact  engapied  In  Illegal  activities  which 
must  be  condemned. 

In  all  events  I  should  like  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  report  that  the  CIA  prepared  on  this 
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matter  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  provid- 
ing any  or  all  of  the  information  bearing 
thereon. 

Sincerely, 

Edwasd  I.  KOCH. 

The  Crrr  or  New  York, 

Law  Department, 
New  York.  N.Y..  October  IS,  1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Bonse  of  Representatives. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch  :  This  letter  is  In  reply  to  a 
request  by  Ms.  Menchel  of  your  office  asking 
for  a  written  report  as  to  CIA  Involvement  In 
a  test  of  a  simulant  disease  carrying  gas  In 
the  New  York  City  subways. 

After  talking  with  P.A.O.  Schwartz,  3rd 
counsel  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  and  Robert  Andrews — counsel  to 
the  Defense  Depsurtment,  it  appears  that  It 
was  the  Army  and  not  the  CIA  that  con- 
ducted this  experiment  in  the  subways  and 
It  was  admitted  in  a  report  of  the  Army, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  OIA,  that 
this  test  wS5  done  covertly. 
Addltiqinally,  Mr.  Andrews  informed  me 
"\that  theAj.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
tljeSyrgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  knew  of  this  testing. 

Jacques  Nevard,  Public  Affairs  Department 
of  the  "lYanslt  Authority  further  Informed 
me  that  no  one  in  the  Transit  Authority 
knew  of  this  study  and  testimony  to  this 
affect  was  given  by  John  O.  deRoos,  Senior 
Executive  Officer  to  the  Transit  Authority, 
•  at  a  transportation  committee  meeting  of 
the  City  Council,  chaired  by  Carol  Greltzer 
on  September  19,  1976. 

We  are  continuing  our  investigation  into 
this   matter   and    will   inform   you    If   any 
additional  information  can  be  ascertained. 
Sincerely, 

Jttdith  Orad, 
Assistant  in  Charge. 


Cenibal  Intelligence  Agenct, 
Washington.  D.C.  October  30. 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  18  September  1976  In  which  you 
stated  that  you  were  shocked  and  angered  by 
the  report  in  The  New  Yoik  Times  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  had  experi- 
mented with  simulated  disease  carrying  gas 
In  the  subways  of  New  York  City.  Since  your 
letter  was  dated  18  September,  I  assume  you 
were  referring  to  the  article  by  Nicholas  M. 
Horrock  datelined  16  September  and  appear- 
ing in  the  17  September  edition  of  The  New 
York  Times. 

The  CIA  at  no  time  experimented  with  gas 
simulants  In  New  York  City  subways.  Neither 
did  any  employee  of  CIA  participate  In  such 
an  experiment,  nor  did  this  Agency  request 
that  such  an  experiment  be  carried  out.  Since 
this  Agency  had  no  part  In  the  experiment, 
obviously  we  did  not  seek  permission  to  per- 
form such  an  experiment  from  the  City  of 
New  York  or  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority. 

Perhaps  a  brief  explanation  of  this  Agency's 
relationship  with  the  organization  that  did 
perform  the  New  York  City  subway  experi- 
ment would  help  to  further  clarify  the 
matter.  At  the  time  of  the  above  mentioned 
experiment,  this  Agency  had  a  contract  with 
a  U.S.  Army  unit  at  Fort  Detrick  known  as 
the  Special  Operations  Division.  As  a  result  of 
the  contract,  this  Agency  contributed  funds 
to  that  Army  unit  and  received  In  retiim, 
reports  of  studies  being  made  by  that 
organization.  This  enabled  CIA  ^>eciall8t8  to 
stay  abreast  of  developments  in  the  experi- 
mentation done  by  the  Port  Detrick  imlt. 
This  Agency  received  a  report  of  the  subway 
eiq)eriment  from  the  Port  Detrick  \mlt.  The 
Blatter  was  mentioned  m  an  Internal  CIA 


memorandum  concerning  the  various  aspects 
of  the  contract  with  the  Port  Detrick  unit. 
The  report  received  from  the  Port  Detrick 
\inlt  was  returned  and  hence  is  no  longer  in 
our  possession.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the 
applicable  portij^ns  of  the  above  mentioned 
Internal  CIA  memorandum.  If,  after  reading 
the  enclosure  you  still  have  questions,  you 
may  want  to  examine  the  record  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee's  hearing  of  16  Sep- 
tember wherein  the  matter  Is  more  fully 
explained. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  Mr.  Horrock's 
article  contained  such  a  gross  inaccuracy.  He 
was  present  at  the  public  hearing  held  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  16  September. 
I  can  only  surmise  that  Mr.  Horrock  failed 
to  grasp  the  testimony  at  the  hearing.  This 
is  borne  out  by  a  second  article  written  two 
days  later  by  Mr.  Horrock  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. This  second  article  was  datelined  18 
September  and  appeared  in  the  19  September 
edition  of  The  New  York  Times.  In  the  sec- 
ond article,  Mr.  Horrock  states  that  a  witness 
at  a  hearing  held  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  18  September  stated  that  the  New 
Ywk  City  subway  experiment  was  performed 
"on  behalf  of  the  Army  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency."  The  record  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  the  witness  did  not  make  that 
statement. 

Your  letter  to  me  was  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  17  September  1976. 
I  trust,  out  of  fairness,  you  will  want  to  have 
this  reply  slmUarly  published. 
Sincerely, 

W.  E.  Colbt, 

Director. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  3. 1975. 
Judith  Grad, 

Assistant  in  Charge,  Opinions  &  Legislative 

Division,    Law    Department,    Municipal 

Building.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Judy  :  I  have  your  letter  of  October  16 

for  which  I  thank  you.  I  am  appreciative  of 

the  additional  information. 

It  is,  In  my  judgment,  even  more  Imper- 
ative now  that  we  know  that  other  Federal 
departments  were  involved  In  this  testing 
that  the  illegality,  if  any,  be  firmly  estab- 
lished. It  may  be  that  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions precludes  any  criminal  pursuit  of  this 
matter  but  tf  that  Is  not  the  case  and  the 
law  permits  prosecution,  I  \irge  that  prosecu- 
tion be  initiated. 

Therefore,  I  would  very  much  appreciate 
your  expediting  the  research  Into  the  legal- 
ity and  provide  me  with  the  legal  opinion 
which  would  be  the  basis  for  prosecution. 
All  the  l>est. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


AMERICAN  WORKERS  NEED  LOWER 
NOISE  LEVELS  AT  THE  WORK 
PLACE 

Mr.  GAYD08.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  last 
June  and  July,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  conducted 
public  hearings  on  proposed  noise  stand- 
ards. 

Unfortunately,  the  confrontation  of 
opposing  views  over  the  question  of  the 
proper  noise  levels  at  which  future  gen- 
erations of  working  men  and  women 
should  work,  attracted  little  interest 
from  the  daily  press. 

The  sides  In  this  Issue  are  clearly 
drawn.  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  and  employers 
claim  workers  can  tolerate  90  decibels  of 
noise.  Labor  unions  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  contend  work- 
ers should  not  be  exposed  to  noise  levels 
In  excess  of  85  decibels. 


The  testimony  of  some  of  America's 
leading  labor  leaders  at  these  hearings 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  American 
trade  unions  have  been  and  still  are  the 
defenders  of  the  well-being,  not  only  for 
their  membership,  but  countless  others 
who  have  no  unions  to  represent  them. 

The  president  of  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America,  I.  W.  Abel,  said  that  the 
proposed  Labor  Department  standard  of 
90  decibels  for  an  8 -hour  working  day  Is 
a  "direct  violation"  of  its  mandate  under 
the  law  to  protect  workers  from  material 
impairment. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  the  United  Auto 
Workers  leader,  called  occupation  noise 
"a  major  health  problem  In  this  country, 
the  eradication  of  which  is  comparable 
in  every  way  to  the  conquering  of  the 
important  infectious  diseases  in  thii 
century." 

While  the  difference  between  85  and  90 
decibels  might  appear  to  some  to  be  a 
mere  numbers  game,  the  potential  hear- 
ing loss  to  millions  of  American  workers 
Is  at  stake  In  this  debate. 

The  October  1975  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federationist  magazine  contains  an 
Important  article  which  tells  the  history 
of  the  long  struggle  by  American  work- 
ing men  and  women  for  a  safe  and 
healthy  occupational  noise  level. 

This  article  by  the  distinguished  labor 
editor  and  writer.  Harry  Conn,  called 
"Quieting  Ear  Pollution  '  tells  of  the  long 
and  Intricate  struggle  for  a  safe  and 
healthier  noise  level  which  has  been 
waged  by  the  trade  union  movement  and 
many  environmental  scientists. 

Additionally,  the  July- August  1975  Is- 
sue of  yAW  Solidarity  reports  on  the 
OSHA  headings  and  what  Is  at  stake  for 
the  American  worker. 

Another  Insight  into  the  OSHA  hear- 
ings is  provided  by  the  article  of  John 
Herling  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
27,  1975. 

I  Insert  In  the  Record  these  articles  so 
that  Members  can  be  informed  of  the 
significance  of  the  proposed  OSHA  noise 
levels: 

Quieting    Ear    Pollution 
(By  Harry  Conn) 

A  very  few  years  ago,  occupational  noise 
was  Impairing  the  hearing  of  mUllons  of 
workers  and  literally  killing  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  others — but  there  was  a  relative 
silence  on  the  problem. 

True,  since  the  18th  century  there  has 
been  a  growing  body  of  scientific  opinion 
warning  of  the  lethal  Impact  of  noise.  But 
noise,  impopular  and  unwanted,  was  reluc- 
tantly accepted  as  a  fact  of  life  In  the 
nation's  workplaces,  a  grim  byproduct  of 
the  industrial  revolution. 

In  the  last  four  years  that  has  changed — 
and  much  has  happened.  There  Is  no  ap- 
preciable evidence  that  noise's  killer  qualities 
have  been  substantially  reduced,  but  reaction 
against  noise  has  become  loud  and  clear. 
Trade  tmlon  staffs  now  have  a  number  of 
experts  on  noise,  mostly  young  people  In 
their  20s  and  30s.  Working  with  authorities 
from  the  scientific  community  and  with  some 
cooperative  government  agencies,  they  have 
compiled  an  impressive  body  of  research  and 
data  to  support  their  battle  for  an  S5-declbel 
standard  limited  on  noise  over  an  eight-hour 
workday. 

The  decibel  (dB)  standard  by  which  noise 
Is  measured  Is  based  on  the  magnitude  or 
pressure  of  a  given  sound.  The  faintest  audi- 
ble aotmd  would  be  designated  0  dB.  In  addi- 
tion,  there   are   three   frequencies   used  In 
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meaaaramant.  ana  tbe  one  evaltuting  tne 
•ff«ct  of  aound  on  people  U  the  A  scale.  So, 
In  meeetirlng  aotind  or  Dolee  In  the  work- 
pUoe.  DBA  1>  the  baals  of  measurement. 

No  federal  etandarda  or  levels  were  in  effect 
for  ooeupatlonal  nolae  untU  the  waning  days 
of  the  BMnhower  Administration.  Secretary 
tft  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  proposed  a  90 
dBA  level  for  all  work  under  the  Walsb- 
Healey  Pnblle  Contracts  Act  for  an  eight- 
hour  work  period. 

Labor  generally  believed  this  was  too  high 
and  many  acoustical  scientists  concurred 
that  this  level  Imperiled  workers.  However, 
for  several  years  there  was  no  real  challenge 
to  the  Mftyh^^  standard. 

In  1964.  a  new  Labor  Secretary,  W.  Wlllard 
WIrtE.  reconunended  that  noise  limits  under 
Walah-Healey  be  set  at  86  dBA.  The  proposal 
won  «""*««^««*»  auppott  of  arganlaed  labor 
and  otbns  In  government  and  medicine.  But 
oiq>osttlon  from  Uxdustry  was  vocal  and  WlrtE 
delayed  the  effective  date  of  the  limit  for 
five  years. 

On  Jan.  17.  1969,  three  days  before  he  and 
President  Jolinaon  left  oflloe.  Wlrta  published 
In  the  Vaderal  Beglster  an  86  dBA  noise  level 
regulation  under  Walsh-Healey.  The  effective 
date  was  set  for  Feb.  13.  1969.  Three  days 
before  Peb.  la.  Nixon's  Labor  Secretary. 
Oeorge  P.  Shnltai,  lasiied  an  order  postponlxig 
the  effective  date  untfl  May  17,  1969. 

Par  three  days  workers  employed  In  Indus- 
tries working  on  government  contracts  were 
under  the  85  dBA  limit.  Then,  on  May  20, 
Shultz  oOclally  returned  the  Walsh-Healey 
aolse  standard  to  90  dBA. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  the  90  dBA 
level  for  nolae  exposure  was  continued.  The 
lame  standard  exists  for  the  federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  the  Con- 
itructlon  Safety  Act  and  the  Longshoremen's 
uid  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act. 

Prcasures  on  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a 
revtaloD  of  the  nolae  standard  have  been  ex- 
tensive. However,  continued  opposition  from 
management — dtlng  both  the  lack  of  tech- 
nical feaalbUlty  and  the  cost — has  been  jtist 
as  heavy. 

Nolae,  at  course,  varies  frcxn  Industry  to 
Industry.  A  consultant  to  the  Labor  Etepart- 
ment  baa  estimated  t^tat  60  to  70  percent  ot 
inoductlon  workers,  or  10  million  employees, 
sow  face  a  hacardoua  overexposure  to  nolae. 
ae  says  that  100  percent  of  lumber  and  wood 
^roducta  workers  and  96  percent  of  textile 
mil  workers  are  over-e:qx>eed.  The  dlmen- 
ilon  of  the  problem  Is  outlined  by  adding 
the  wiiiiirtna  of  other  workers  In  construe - 
ci<m.  mining  and  tranq>ortatlon  who  are  also 
>var-«xpoaed. 

Under  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Kct.  tba  Secretary  of  Ijtbor  may  take  certain 
itepa  to  revlae  the  nolae  standand.  Plrst,  he 
mist  appoint  a  Standards  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  noise,  which  must  rep<xt  to  him  in 
170  days. 

A  16-member  committee  was  named,  In- 
;ladlng  four  repreeentatlves  from  labor,  four 
Itom  management.  One  of  the  labor  mem- 
lers.  Joseph  K.  Hafkenachlel.  reeearch  aaso- 
nate  of  the  Communications  Workers,  be- 
ilevea  that  the  committee  waa  In  effect 
itackad  becauae  most  of  the  professional 
mimhers  serve  aa  oonaultants  to  business 
ind  the  government  members  were  unlikely 
<o  taraak  trom  the  Administration  position. 

TlM  final  vote  waa  9  to  6  In  favor  of  the  90 
ISA  standard.  The  dissents  Included  the  four 
ram  labor,  the  Department  of  the  Army  and. 
n  part,  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
lonal  Safety  and  Health,  the  research  arm 
If  tb*  Occupational  -Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
Dlnlatratlon,  which  strongly  defended  the  90 

<  IBA.  n*  Knvlninmental  Protection  Agency, 
bough  It  has  primary  rssponslbUlUaa  In  the 

I  hraa  of  notae.  waa  not  even  repraaamad  on 

1  b*  eomaslttaa.  SPA  supporta  the  86  dBA. 
Aa  raqolzad  ondar  the  law.  the  Secretary 

1  luldMMd  tlw  pcopoasd  ctu>d««  in  1 


eral  Beglster.  However,  since  written  objec- 
tions were  made,  he  was  required  to  schedule 
public  bearings.  They  were  held  In  Wash- 
ington In  the  summer  of  1975,  with  the  Sec- 
retary due  to  make  a  final  decision  late  in 
the  year. 

The  six  weeks  of  heai'lngs  brotight  a  new 
and  Impressive  force  on  the  Washington 
scene.  Experienced  safety  and  health  experts 
from  labor — such  as  the  APXr-CIO's  Oec^ge 
H.  R.  Taylor,  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment's Sheldon  Samuels  and  the  Mine  Work- 
ers' Dr.  Lorln  E.  Kerr — played  major  roles, 
and  the  new  tinion  experts  made  telling  argu- 
ments while  carrying  a  heavy  burden  In  the 
fight  for  more  on-the-job  quiet. 

The  new  generation  of  experts  Includes 
Claudia  Prieve  of  the  Steelworkers,  Dan  Mac- 
Leod of  the  Auto  Workers,  Eric  Fnimln  of  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  and  Oeorge 
Memick  of  the  Teamsters.  The  Oil  Workers 
have  three  young  experts,  Steve  Wodka, 
Jeanne  Stellman  and  Bob  Jennings.  Hafken- 
achlel of  CWA  was  the  labor  movement's 
anchor  man  who  wrestled  with  highly  tech- 
nical questions  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  hearings. 

Management  had  a  few  experts  of  its  own, 
but  it  did  not  have  the  unity  or  the  com- 
pilation of  data  that  the  labor  group  pre- 
sented. And  management  had  one  psycho- 
logical disadvantage.  The  more  management 
spokesmen  challenged  the  technological  feas- 
ibility of  noise  control  and  the  more  they 
cited  the  "prohibitive"  cost  factor  In  an  85 
dBA  standard — or,  as  some  said,  the  cost  fac- 
tor In  even  a  90  dBA  standard — serious  cred- 
ibility questions  arose. 

Less  than  one  year  earlier,  management 
had  proclaimed  that  if  a  proposed  standard 
to  control  cancer-causing  polyvinyl  chloride 
was  made  permanent,  factories  would  be 
forced  to  shut  down,  eliminating  some  2.2 
million  Jobs  and  losing  as  much  aa  $90  bil- 
lion In  production.  At  the  time  of  the  noise 
hearings  not  one  of  the  vinyl  chlorlde-uslng 
firms  had  closed  down;  some  were  publicly 
boasting  of  the  success  in  reducing  the  work 
exposure  to  the  chemical.  On  top  of  this, 
foiir  more  vinyl  chloride  plants  had  started 
up.  So  the  history  of  Indiistry  rhetoric  on 
poljrvlnyl  chloride  served  to  dilute  any  con- 
tentions about  the  extreme  cost  of  complying 
with  the  new  noise  standard. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  difference  between 
an  85  dBA  and  a  90  dBA  standard  may  seem 
small — but  it  Is  a  vast  difference.  The  decibel 
progresses  at  a  logarithmic  rate.  This  means 
that  10  decibels  Is  100  times  louder  than  one 
decibel;  20  decibels  is  1,000  times  louder.  So 
a  90  dBA  level  is  some  60  percent  louder 
than  86  dBA. 

An  NIOSH  survey  of  occupational  noise 
and  hearing  found  that  49  percent  of  work- 
ers aged  66-77,  with  21  years  of  working 
experience  and  exposed  to  90  dBA,  would 
exhibit  hearing  Impairment.  But  the  Impair- 
ment would  be  reduced  from  49  percent  to 
36  percent  for  workers  in  the  same  age  group 
expoaed  to  86  dBA.  After  subtraction  of  the 
20  percent  loss  of  hearing  largely  attrib- 
utable to  aging,  the  risk  Is  29  percent  at 
90  dBA  versus  16  percent  at  86  dBA  or  almost 
twice  as  much. 

The  NIOSH  results  are  comparable  to  other 
data  published  by  the  Intersoclety  Commit- 
tee, the  International  Organization  for 
Standardisation,  and  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory  of  the  United  Kingdom.  All  of 
theaa  studies  concluded  that  over  a  working 
life,  the  risk  at  90  dBA  is  approximately 
double  the  risk  at  88  dBA. 

Xntder  the  Nolae  C<«itrol  Act  of  1972.  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  coordi- 
nates and  overaeea  federal  nolae  programa. 
EPA  haa  concluded  that  a  safe  level  for  pro- 
tection against  hearing  loss  Is  an  eltrht-hour 
mcpomin  level  of  76  dBA.  This  Is  far  below 
altbar  tba  OSHA  or  NIOSH  proposals.  To 
support  Its  poaltlon,  EPA  published  Ita  notice 
in  the  Padaral  Beglatar  and  aald.  In  part: 


"BPA  baa  reviewed  OSHA's  pr(q>oaed 
standard  for  occupational  exposure  to  noise 
and  in  view  of  the  best  available  data,  has 
determined  that  the  90dBA  time  weighted 
level  for  an  eight-hour  day  does  not  ade- 
quately protect  public  health  and  welfare. 
EPA  has  identified  a  level  of  approximately 
20  decibels  below  OSHA's  proposed  90  dBA 
as  the  safe  level  for  protection  against  hear- 
ing loss,  i.e.,  a  yearly  equivalent  sound  level 
of  70  dBA  averaged  over  a  24-hour  period. 

"The  70  dBA  level  would  be  oompatlble 
with  an  eight-hour  exposure  level  of  76  dBA, 
so  long  as  the  exposure  level  over  the  re- 
maining 16  hours  is  sufficiently  low  to  re- 
stilt  in  a  negUglble  contribution  to  the  24- 
hour  average,  i.e.,  no  greater  than  an  equiv- 
alent sound  level  of  60  dBA. 

"EPA's  criterion  for  the  identified  level  is 
that  it  should  produce  no  more  than  a  6 
dB  hearing  loss  at  the  4000-Hertz  frequency 
over  a  period  of  40  years  In  virtually  the 
entire  population.  Although  the  Identified 
safe  level  is  not  a  standard,  it  provides  a 
basis  for  Judgment  In  the  setting  of  stand- 
ards. In  that  sense,  it  should  be  considered 
a  long-range  public  health  goal. 

"The  data  on  which  ETA's  criteria  and 
recommended  levels  are  based  have  been 
drawn  from  three  significant  bodies  of  data, 
those  of  Baughn,  Passchler-Vermeer  and 
Robinson.  EPA's  conclusions  are  drawn  from 
the  averaged  data  of  more  than  16,000  sub- 
jects from  the  12  studies  reported  by  the 
above  researchers.  EPA  believes  these  data 
represent  the  best  available  evidence  on  the 
effects  of  noise  on  hearing.  .  .  .  Regardless  of 
the  criteria  used  to  predict  the  effects  of 
noise  levels  of  90  dBA  represent  an  unac- 
ceptable health  hazard." 

At  the  hearing,  the  Mine  Workers'  Kerr 
presented  preliminary  results  of  a  study  by 
the  Mine  Enforcement  and  Safety  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Interior  Department  on  the 
noise  exposxire  of  miners.  A  part  of  the  study 
on  hearing  acuity  was  conducted  by  NIOSH. 
The  results  were  compared  with  statistics  of 
a  National  Health  Survey  (NHS)  of  the  en- 
tire population. 

For  ages  18  Ur  24  years  and  26  to  34  years 
there  was  no  significant  difference  In  the 
two  surveys.  However,  in  the  36  to  44  age 
group  the  miners  had  large  noise-induced 
losses  of  hearing,  and  even  greater  losses 
showed  up  in  the  45  to  54  age  group.  That 
trend  continues  even  more  sharply  with  age. 

What  is  a  tolerable  noise  level? 

Dr.  Aage  Moller,  professor  at  the  Karolln- 
ska  Institute  In  Stockholm  and  head  of  its 
Division  of  Psychological  Acoustics  since 
1970,  U  a  recognized  world  authority  on  hear- 
ing. If  there  is  sufficient  intensity  and  dura- 
tion In  noise,  he  told  the  OSHA  hearing,  it 
can  result  in  permanent  hearing  loss.  This  is 
the  result  of  Irreversible  damage  to  the  sen- 
sory cells  (hair  cells)  in  the  inner  ear.  There 
Is  no  known  treatment  for  or  recovery  from 
this  hearing  Impairment,  Dr.  MoUer  said, 
"and  the  psychological  mechanism  behind 
this  damage  to  the  ear  is  completely  un- 
known." 

Dr.  Moller  then  described  the  effects  of 
noise  on  body  functions : 

"Sound  has  acted  as  an  Important  alarm 
signal  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  terreatlal  anlmaU.  It  U  thanCoM 
not  siurprlalng  that  sound  »»■«  txmmm  ta 
man  a  number  of  autonomous  reactions. 
These  reactions  were  orlglnaUy  Intended  to 
prepare  the  animal  for  flight  or  fight. 

"The  reactions  consUt  mainly  of  changes 
In  the  blood  circulation  brought  about  by 
activation  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem (generally  known  as  the  emergency  sys- 
tem of  the  body)  and  a  release  of  an  In- 
creased amount  of  various  hypophysial  hor- 
mones. That  In  turn  affects  moat  hormone 
systems  In  the  body. 

"In  our  present  Industrlallaed  society  theaa 
reactions  are  really  not  appropriate.  It  Is 
therefore    Important    to    consider    whether 
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these  reactions  (1)  will  adapt  during  long 
time  exposures,  (2)  may  constitute  a  health 
hazard  as  a  result  of  prolonged  exposure. 

"The  change  in  circulation  is  mainly  a  re- 
distribution of  blood  from  viscera  (digestive 
apparatus  and  various  glands)  and  sUn  to 
muscles  and  occurs  at  a  relatively  low  sound 
level  (about  60  dB) . 

"Theoretically  a  reduction  of  the  blood 
supply  to  the  viscera  for  a  long  time  may  af- 
fect digestion  and  may  thus  theoretically 
eventually  cause  an  Increased  probability  of 
illness  in  the  digestive  apparatus. 

"Activation  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system  also  resiilts  in  an  increased  release  of 
free  fatty  acids  and  and  glucose  through  an 
increased  adrenalin  secretion  from  the 
adrenal  medulla.  The  chronic  effects  of  this 
reaction  is  not  known  due  to  a  lack  of  stud- 
ies. The  acute  effect  has  been  demonstrated 
in  a  number  of  studies  in  man  and  animals. 

"Activation  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system  by  exposure  to  noise  will  also  result 
in  an  increase  of  the  blood  pressure.  Whether 
or  not  such  periodic  increases  brought  about 
by  dally  exposures  to  industrial  noise  affect 
health  is  poorly  known  but  it  may  possibly 
increase  the  probability  of  acquiring  a  per- 
manent high  blood  pressure  (hyperten- 
sion). .  .  ." 

Dr.  MoUer  said  that  while  reports  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  a  definite  conclusion  about 
the  effect  of  noise  on  the  occurrence  of 
chronic  illness  "the  available  reports  show 
alarming  results."  He  said  that  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  "separate  the  effects  of  noise  from 
other  factors  such  as  air  pollution,  stress 
from  work  and  other  habits  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  same  workers  who  are  exposed  to  high 
noise  levels." 

Management  contended  at  the  OSHA  hear- 
ing that  it  was  not  technologically  feasible 
to  achieve  an  85  dBA  standard  at  the  work- 
place. In  its  definition  of  feasibility  it  In- 
cluded, as  might  be  expected,  the  economic 
Impact. 

A  Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc.  study 
on  the  Impact  of  Noise  Control  at  the  Work- 
place, submitted  to  the  Labor  Department's 
Office  of  Labor  Standards,  Indicates  that 
maximum  compliance  to  either  a  90  dBA 
or  85  dBA  could  be  achieved  for  02  i>ercent 
of  the  production  workforce. 

Union  spK>ke8men  quoted  this  section  of 
the  study  and  often  made  the  point  that 
technologically  92  percent  of  the  production 
force  can  be  protected  and  it  was  critical 
that  they  not  be  sacrificed  because  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  8  percent. 

The  BB&N  study,  though,  seemed  to  put 
practically  all  of  its  emphasis  on  costs,  say- 
ing: "The  primary  current  limitation  to  the 
reduction  of  noUe  at  the  workplace  Is  the 
level  of  costs  which  Industry  finds  accepta- 
ble. Noise  control  technology  Is  another  lim- 
iting factor  but  only  insofar  as  Its  further 
development  Involves  costs  which  are  pres- 
ently not  being  budgeted." 

CWA's  Hafkenschlel  met  the  technological 
question  head-on  In  quoting  this  statement 
of  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  Clark 
In  his  review  of  the  vinyl  chloride  standard. 
He  wrote: 

"In  the  area  of  safety  .  .  .  The  Secretary 
Is  not  restricted  by  the  status  quo.  He  may 
raise  standards  which  require  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  technology  and  he  Is  not 
limited  to  Issuing  standards  based  solely  on 
devices  already  developed." 

The  90  dBA  standard,  its  opponents 
stressed,  does  not  encourage  management 
to  restrict  noise  In  the  workplace.  It  does 
not  even  move  management  In  the  direction 
of  controls  other  than  administrative  con- 
trols or  personal  equipment  for  employees. 

"The  reason  that  engineering  contr<d  of 
noise  Is  not  generally  considered  in  the 
design  of  machinery  la  that  tbare  la  ab- 
solutely no  Incentive  to  do  ao,"  H»fk>naehlal 
said.  "The  machine  that  is  significantly  leaa 
noisy  and  more  expensive  will  simply  not  ba 


purchased  under  present  conditions.  The 
creation  of  the  incentive  to  undertake  more 
efficient  (and  less  costly)  design  changes  U 
one  of  the  prime  reasons  it  is  necessary  to 
lower  the  feasible  limit. 

"Dramatic  change  can  be  effected  through 
Inexpensive  add-ons  or  design  changes.  For 
example,  significant  reductions  In  noise 
levels  have  been  achieved  by  substituting 
plastic  for  steel  gears.  In  one  evaluation,  the 
original  paring  of  steel  gears  resulted  in  an 
overall  noise  level  of  95  dBA.  This  was 
reduced  to  77  dBA  with  the  introduction  of 
pared  plastic  gears." 

Dr.  Alvln  F.  Meyer  Jr.,  until  recently 
the  EPA  administrator  for  noise  control,  ex- 
pressed his  firm  belief  that  Industrial  equip- 
ment can  be  quieted.  Some  of  the  possible 
measures  he  suggests  are: 

Add-ons  such  as  enclosures  or  mufflers; 

More  basic  design  of  equipment  to  remove 
noise  sources,  and 

The  substitution  of  compatible  and  quieter 
processes  for  noisy  operations. 

An  example  from  General  Motors  on 
what  can  be  accomplished  In  Industry  was 
cited  by  several  spokesmen  at  the  OSHA 
hearing.  OM  has  established  sound  level 
specifications  for  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment requiring  that  the  operators'  p>osltlon 
and  at  all  points  three  feet  from  the  equip- 
ment shall  not  exceed  80  dBA. 

Meyer  gave  examples  of  other  steps  that 
could  be  taken  such  as  a  roughing  lathe, 
which  operated  at  96  dBA,  now  operates  at 
89  dBA.  and  a  drill  and  tap  transformer 
machine  that  dropped  from  97  dBA  to  81 
dBA.  He  gave  as  examples  of  retrofitting  of 
existing  equipment  a  belt-type  washer  re- 
duced from  96  dBA  to  82  dBA  and  an  auto- 
matic polishing  machine,  down  from  102 
dBA  to  79  dBA. 

A  significant  cost  factor,  frequently  over- 
looked, is  that  the  supplier  had  agreed  on 
OM's  sound  specification,  so  there  was  no 
additional  cost.  At  a  minimum,  long-term 
protective  goals  could  be  set  through  stand- 
ards, easing  any  cost  factor  considerably. 

The  technological  feasibility  of  86  dBA 
is  accepted  in  at  least  seven  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  another  10  countries,  a  SdBA  dou- 
bling rate,  supported  by  U.S.  labor  here,  is 
employed.  Sweden  has  achieved  dramatic 
reductions  in  noise  in  a  croes  section  of  in- 
dustries. A  paper  machine  at  the  Hallsta 
paper  mill  has  been  so  redesigned  that  It  Is 
known  as  "The  Silent  Oiant."  Some  20 
working  groups  in  different  industries  in 
Sweden,  composed  of  the  unions,  employers 
and  technical  experts,  have  Initiated  noise 
reduction  projects  and  elevated  it  to  a  na- 
tional cause.  Not  the  least  among  Its  ex- 
pected long-term  results  is  a  cost-savings 
that  will  place  Swedish  goods  in  a  far  more 
favorable  competitive  position. 

Personal  protective  equipment  for  the 
worker  sounds  Impressive  but  It  usually 
means  ear  muffs  or  ear  plvigs  to  reduce  noise. 
If  they  are  worn — and  evidence  shows  that 
in  some  industries  only  about  50  percent  of 
workers  actually  weeir  them — they  often  itch, 
don't  fit,  or  give  some  workers  fungus  Infec- 
tions from  constantly  having  their  ears 
covered.  Worse  yet,  they  may  not  cut  down 
on  the  noise.  When  they  do  and  are  well- 
fitted  a  worker  may  not  engage  in  essential 
conversation  or,  still  worse,  may  not  hear 
warnings  that  could  save  him  from  Injury  or 
death.  Dr.  Moller  severely  warns  against  use 
of  such  protections." 

Recently,  a  nationally  syndicated  column- 
ist seriously  wrote  that  It  was  sheer  insanity 
to  pay  $31.6  billion  to  reduce  the  noise  in 
the  workplace  when  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  workers  could  be  equipped  with 
personal  protective  equipment. 

The  $31.6  billion  flg\u«,  to  start  with.  Is 
open  to  serious  doubts.  It  waa  arrived  at  by 
BBAtN  aa  the  cost  to  Industry  of  an  86  dBA 
standard.  BB&N  said  that  a  90  dBA  standard 
would  cost  Industry  $13.6  billion. 


The  questions  are  raised  by,  among  others, 
the  authors  of  the  study,  but  industry  has 
eagerly  clasped  it  to  Its  collective  boeom. 
Most  experts  conceive  of  noise  reduction  at 
the  source  and  not  along  the  transmission 
whloh  is  normally  more  difficult  and  more 
expensive.  BB&N  acknowledges  this.  It  also 
recognizes  that  it  did  not  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  mass  production 
technology.  Because  of  the  limited  time  pe- 
riod, BB&N  made  its  estimates  leirgely  on 
expensive  add-on  controls  to  Industry  equip- 
ment. 

The  extent  to  which  this  approach  Infiatea 
the  BB&N  figure  Is  demonstrated  in  a  recent 
paper,  known  as  the  Wam&ka  paper,  which 
found  that  with  the  use  of  mass  production 
efficiency  and  technology  innovation,  the 
cost  of  achieving  86  dBA  is  not  $31.6  billion 
but  $11.76  billion. 

Another  devastating  analysis  of  the  BB&N 
study  was  presented  at  the  06HA  hearings 
by  economist  Ruth  Ruttenberg.  She  said  the 
BB&N  study  "Is  an  inadequate  base  for  a 
Labor  Department  policy  decision  on  ade- 
quate nolae  standards  In  the  workplace.  The 
BB&N  study  was  done  too  quickly  (by  their 
own  admission)  and  consequently  relies  on 
tenuous  assumptions  and  broad-based  ex- 
trapolations In  arriving  at  cost  estimates. 
Not  only,  however.  Is  their  data  baae  un- 
tenable, but  their  analysis  is  as  well.  Time 
kept  them  from  considering  major  systems 
redesign  or  new  technology.  Time  pushed 
them  Into  constant  cost  assximpUon  which 
Ignores  all  the  effects  of  economics  of  scale. 
Something  kept  them  from  at  least  cost 
analysts.  And  for  some  reason,  they  failed  to 
compare  economic  cost  without  benefits. 

"In  light  of  studies.  e^)eclally  the  newly 
published  Wamaka  study  which  cites  nK>re 
reasonable  coet  estimates,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  contributions  noise  control  expend- 
Itxires  will  make  in  a  recession  economy. 
Labor  Department  reliance  on  an  Inadequate 
tuid  inflated  BB&N  study  seems  questionable 
at  least."  she  said. 

The  Wamaka  study  looks  at  the  problem 
from  another  vantage  point — the  cost  of 
not  applying  noise  control. 

"High  noise  levels  produce  known  amounts 
of  bearing  loss  in  affected  personnel  and 
this  is  a  compenslble  loss."  Wamaka  said. 
"In  a  survey  we  have  just  conducted  of  15 
industrial  insurance  companies,  all  recog- 
nized the  Importance  of  noise  control.  This 
Is  because  noise  control  may  be  the  single 
largest  health  problem  In  indtistry.  .  .  .  Nolae 
may  result  In  a  loss  of  more  money  to  In- 
dustry than  any  other  portion  of  OSHA 
standards,  simply  because  notse  seems  to  af- 
fect more  workers." 

Wamaka  provided  some  examples.  One 
large  company  In  New  Jersey  paid  $3.25  mil- 
lion in  hearing  damage  claims  In  1974.  This 
year  it  expects  to  pay  $8  million.  The  state 
of  Oregon  reports  that  hearing  damage 
claims  climbed  from  two  in  1971  to  25  in 
1972,  then  700  in  1973  and  1,600  in  1974. 

Estimates  of  industrial  Insxiranoe  com- 
panies and  the  government  say  that  some 
6  million  workers  are  affected  by  hearing  im- 
pairment. Warnaka  places  the  average  pay- 
ment at  $2,000  a  year  or  an  estimated  an- 
nual cost  of  $12  billion — a  conservative  fig- 
ure. 

Other  costs  to  Industry  for  not  controlling 
noise  are  astronomical,  too:  abaenteelsm.  Job 
training,  loss  of  skills  and  the  like.  labor 
experts  believe  that  industry  can  save  as 
much  as  $11.75  billion  a  year  by  avoiding 
these  loaaes  through  notse  control. 

But  noise  in  the  workplace  is  not  just  a 
dollars  and  cents  proposition.  It's  health — 
life  and  death,  on  which  a  dollar  figtire 
should  not  be  placed. 

Noise — Pur  Pxonjt'a  Health  Bsroax 

Paorrrs,  Unions  Dxmand 

(By  Prank  WaUlck) 

It's  worker  health  versus  corporate  profits. 

That's  what  organized  labor  has  been  say- 
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lag  at  tlie  occupatlon&l  nolae  beartag  In 
WuhlngtOD. 

Said  XTAW  Prw.  Laozurd  Woodcock:  "We  In 
ttia  labor  morement  are  tired  at  bearing 
about  aronomlr  feaalbUlty.  Wben  are  we  go- 
ing to  talk  about  people?  We  must  put  bu- 
man  bealtb  and  safety  before  profits  U  we 
want  to  continue  to  be  called  a  dvlllzed 
nation." 

TiM  >lz-weeks-long  bearing  was  sparked 
by  a  challenge  to  tbe  proposed  90  decibel 
noise  standard  tar  tbe  workplace  wblcb  bas 
been  suggested  by  tbe  Labor  Dept/s  Occupa- 
tlooal  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(08HA). 

CHAIXKMGK   rsOM   XPA 

Tbe  challenge  came  from  tbe  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  Over  100  wltneeeee 
f^t>m  labor  and  Industry,  plus  many  ex- 
perts— Including  two  from  England  and  Swe- 
den— are  wrestling  with  this  biggest  of  all 
ooeupatlonal  bealtb  Issues.  Tbe  secretary  of 
Labor,  under  tbe  law,  must  make  the  final 
dedsloo,  and  bis  agents  Insist  be  still  has  an 
open  mind. 

So  tbe  days  and  days  of  evidence  which  has 
been  accumulating  In  Washington  may  make 
a  difference.  Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  noise 
la  not  Uke  cancer  or  a  lost  finger.  There  are 
many  technical  disagreements  about  what 
noise  does  to  people,  and  there  is  no  single 
way  to  solve  the  problem  of  noise.  Still,  noise 
looms  as  a  major  challenge  to  worker  health 
at  the  workplace. 

"Many  UAW  members,"  Woodcock  told  the 
bearing,  "find  great  Irony  In  the  auto  com- 
panies' advertisements  for  soundproof  cars. 
The  workers  who  build  these  cars  would  like 
quiet  too.  If  the  auto  companies  can  build 
soundproof  cars,  they  can  build  soundproof 
surroundings  fco'  tbe  pec^le  who  make  these 


"Bight  now,"  Woodcock  Insisted,  "the  em- 
ploye Is  suffering  all  the  costs — financial  as 
well  as  health.  These  costs  become  more 
exaqieratlng  since  In  most  states  there  are 
no  workers'  compensation  benefits  for  hear- 
ing loss,  imless  perhaps  the  loss  Is  total  or  If 
it  Interferes  with  *»i-w<T»g  ability. 

"The  non-auditory  health  effects  (such  as 
high  blood  pressure,  heart  trouble  and  emo- 
tional problems)  are  usiiaUy  not  recognized 
or  related  to  the  workplace." 

MaiTAOnCXirr  BTBATBCT 

The  strategy  of  Industry  In  fighting  against 
a  safer  noise  level  Is  to  keep  the  Issue  in  the 
courts  so  Industry  can  buy  time.  Meanwhile, 
mllUona  of  American  workers  In  noisy  Jobs 
will  suffer  loss  of  hearing  and  the  other  lesser 
understood  problems  of  noise,  such  as  heart 
attacks,  and  emotional  disorders. 

Woodoock  said  that  "noise  heightens  ten- 
sk»s  between  workers  and  their  supervisors 
and  thus  result  In  additional  grievances 
against  tbe  employer.  Noise  In  a  number  of 
cases  has  been  a  problem  In  arriving  at  local 
union  settlements  after  national  agreements 
haw  been  made  with  the  employers  on  major 
economic  and  related  Issues." 

The  UAW  president  caUed  occupational 
noise  "a  major  pubUc  health  problem  in  this 
oonntry,  the  eradication  of  which  is  com- 
parable In  every  way  to  the  conquering  of 
the  Important  Infectious  itnasoo  ta  this 
century." 

Woodcock's  personal  appeal  occurred  along 
with  tbax  or  Steelworken  Pres.  I.  w.  Abel 
Bobber  Workers  Pres.  Peter  Bommarlto  and 
Machinist  Vice  Pres.  William  Wlnplslnger. 
TlM  OBWipatlonal  noise  question  gained  more 
▼lalbUlty  IB  Washington  last  month  than 
It  has  evOT  had  before. 
,  A  solid  phalanr  of  unions  is  working  for  a 
mUt  and  hsaltbler  noise  level.  OffldaU  of  the 
TmuaUn.  TaHtle  Workers.  Commtmlca- 
tlons  Workars.  United  Mine  Worters,  OU  and 
Chemlcrt  Workers.  Meatcutters,  and  tbe  m- 
tarnatlonal  Thilon  of  Bectrlcal  Workers  also 
appaaran«as. 


The  Teamsters  hired  a  top-fiight  acousti- 
cal scientist.  Dr.  Larry  Royster  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  University,  to  keep  the  industry 
witnesses  honest  during  endless  questioning. 

There  was  much  nit-picking  by  industry 
lawyers  to  discredit  the  testimony  by  labor 
or  government  experts.  A  common  theme  in 
this  questioning  was  to  find  out  If  any  stud- 
ies had  been  made  to  prove  a  particular  point. 
Then,  if  a  study  had  been  made,  to  pick  it 
apart. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  the  U.S.  government. 
Tinder  the  authority  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  has  not  con- 
ducted more  studies  on  noise.  Most  ccan- 
panles  which  do  audiograms,  (a  record  of 
your  hearing  loes)  on  workers  refuse  to  re- 
lease information.  The  law  clearly  gives  the 
government  "the  right  of  entry"  to  make 
these  studies — yet  industry  which  harps  on 
the  lack  of  fttudy  has  faUed  to  volunteer 
data  and  the  federal  government  has  not 
pushed  to  seek  it  under  the  law. 

Despite  this,  much  information  is  at  hand. 
The  labor  movement — united  in  this  fight 
better  than  at  any  time  since  the  fight 
against  Taft-Hartley — has  mobilized  every 
scrap  of  Information  so  that  workers  can 
work  in  a  quieter  workplace. 

Industry  balks  at  an  8-hour  noise  level 
of  less  than  90  decibels  (the  sound  of  a 
heavy  truck  on  the  highway)  and  would  like 
to  solve  the  problem  by  requiring  aU  workers 
to  wear  ear  muffs  or  ear  plugs.  The  Textile 
Workers  Union  said  that  lowering  the  noise 
at  the  machine  would  in  the  long  run  be 
cheaper  than  requiring  ear  muffs,  which  are 
Tincomfortable  and  can  cause  infections  in 
the  ear. 

Not  Just  a  NxncBEas  Qamx 

The  workplace  noise  problem  has  all  the 
a^)€ct8  of  a  numbers  game. 

First,  there  was  the  $31  billion  tossed  out 
by  a  consulting  firm  as  the  cost  of  an  85- 
decibel  level,  which  labor  wants.  Then  the 
KPA  said  86  decibels  would  cost  only  til  bil- 
lion. 

President  Pord  got  into  the  act  before  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  making  things 
worse  by  claiming  it  would  be  »30  billion  a 
year  Just,  as  he  put  It,  to  save  the  hearing  of 
a  few  workers. 

What  are  the  facts?  Nobody  has  exact  fig- 
ures. 

But  midway  through  the  hearings,  Ten- 
neco,  a  multinational  corporation  which  had 
predicted  Industry's  ruination  if  a  low  level 
for  vinyl  chloride  exposiire  were  made  law, 
bragged  in  a  Wall  Street  Journal  ad  how 
they  had  met  the  new,  safer  standard  within 
a  year. 

This  could  happen  with  noise  pollution, 
too.  if  there  were  a  national  commitment 
required  by  law. 

UAW  Tkio  DBscann  Wobk  Noisk  Dangixs 
Three  UAW  members  from  the  shop  floor — 
Dick  Marco  from  Chicago,  Tom  Blxler  from 
Mansfield,  Ohio  and  Ed  Olowackl  from  Cleve- 
l*nd — went  to  the  noise  hearing  in  Washing- 
ton and  explained  the  problem  in  blunt 
worker's  terms. 

Bar  plugs  and  ear  muffs  are  resented  by 
workers,  UAW  Pord  Local  688  Pres.  Marco 
told  the  hearing. 

"People  who  wear  a  plaster  cast  on  their 
arm  or  leg  to  mend  a  broken  bone  do  It  will- 
ingly, even  though  it  is  clumsy  and  un- 
comfortable, because  they  look  forward  to  tbe 
day  It  comes  off  and  they  are  well  again,"  he 
said,  but  ear  protection  Is  "resented  as  a 
cheap  management  ploy  to  put  the  biirden 
of  noise  contrat-«&  workers." 

GAKBACK  NOISX 

Marco  said  much  factory  noise  Is  "garbage 
noise,"  generated  by  "worn  or  poorly  lubri- 
eatad  bearings  and  gears,  leaks  in  air  lines, 
loose  machine  covers  and  shields,  luibalanced 


or  Improperly  adjusted  components,  and 
Just  plain  womout  equipment. 

"There  is  no  known  medical  or  surgical 
procedure  that  can  restore  nolse-lnduced 
bearing  loes,"  be  concluded.  "When  It's  gone, 
it's  gone  forever." 

Blxler.  a  big,  husky  guy  who  looks  as  if  he 
could  be  a  linebacker  for  the  Cleveland 
Browns,  spoke  for  50,000  UAW  members  in 
the  General  Motors  Fisher  stamping,  hard- 
ware, cut  and  new  plans. 

He  la  health  and  safety  rep  for  the  3,800 
UAW  members  at  Local  649  (Plsher  Body, 
Mansfield),  and  he  suggested: 

"These  hearings  should  be  held  in  a  stamp- 
ing plant  to  bring  this  whole  thing  into  real- 
ity. Of  course,  this  would  be  a  contradiction 
In  terms,  since  It  is  impoeslble  to  hear  Inside 
a  stamping  plant,  and  this  could  not  properlv 
be  called  a  'hearing.'  " 

Blxler  cited  two  UAW  members  who  suf- 
fered emotional  disorders,  which  doctors  said 
came  from  noise  on  the  Job,  and  which  were 
serious  enough  to  qualify  them  for  perma- 
nent disabUlty.  He  told  of  others  injured  be- 
cause noise  kept  them  from  hearing  warning 
signals. 

Vivm  DESCRIPTION' 

Olowackl,  a  full-time  health  and  safety 
representative  from  UAW  Local  1005  (Chev- 
rolet, Parma),  gave  the  hearing  an  eloquent 
description  of  how  noise  affects  workers. 

"Your  arms  quiver  and  shake  by  the  end 
of  the  day.  And  if  you  work  on  the  second 
shift,  you  can't  go  home  and  go  to  sleep  right 
away.  You  still  hear  the  presses  banging 
away  inside  of  you." 

Olowackl,  one  of  the  few  witnesses  who 
actually  works  at  the  noise  levels  around 
which  the  controversy  swirls,  said,  "I'm  sure 
that  If  the  people  who  spend  their  lives 
working  In  high  noise  were  the  ones  who  set 
occupational  health  standards,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  In  deciding  that  the  standard 
should  be  85  decibels  right  now  and  changed 
to  80  decibels  in  a  few  years. . 

"You  shouldn't  have  to  wait.  The  people  in 
my  plant  will  tell  you  that  right  now. 

"Workers  are  now  starting  to  place  as 
much  value  on  health  and  safety  as  they 
have  for  years  on  wages,  vacation  pay  and  re- 
lief time,"  he  said. 

A  DuKL  Over  Decibels 
(By  John  Herllng) 

The  duel  over  decibels — the  measurement 
of  noise — in  the  American  workplace  has  in- 
creased In  Intensity.  OSHA  and  the  employ- 
ers say  workers  can  take  90  decibels  of  noise. 
The  unions  and  the  EPA  say  no  more  than 
86  should  be  permitted. 

This  is  a  numbers  game  that  directly  af- 
fects the  health  of  millions  of  American 
workers. 

In  a  little-noted  spectacular,  scores  of 
unions  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  have  Joined  forces  to  oppose 
the  standard  proposed  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (OSHA).  Employers  support 
OSHA  In  the  claim  that  90  decibels  of  noise 
In  a  continuous  8-hour  day  will  do  the  work- 
ers no  harm. 

The  unions  want  that  standard  reduced 
to  86  decibels.  Basing  their  position  on  data 
carefully  gathered  over  many  months,  the 
unions  insist  that  90  decibels  of  noise  endan- 
gers the  hearing  and  syst«nlc  health — heart, 
nerves  and  mental  well-being — of  workers  In 
noise-producing  establishments.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  workers,  they  say  86  decibels  is  the 
maximum  feasible  limit.  Moreover,  they  say 
that  a  noise  abatement  technology  is  avail- 
able to  bring  down  the  noise  level. 

This  difference  of  five  decibels  would  seem 
to  be  so  narrow  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the 
argument.  But  In  testimony  before  OSHA's 
Administrative  Law  Judge,  Milton  Kramer, 
who  is  conducting  the  bearings,  and  Auto 
Workers  President  Leonard  Woodcock  dra- 
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matlcally  illustrated  the  significance  of  that 
difference.  Tests  show,  he  said,  that  a  90  deci- 
bel level  Is  one  at  which  a  worker  has  to 
shout  in  order  to  make  himself  heard  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet.  90  decibels  are  three 
times  noisier.  Woodcock  says,  than  the  more 
"appropriate  and  feasible  level"  of  85  deci- 
bels. 

While  some  of  labor's  big  guns,  like  Steel- 
workers  President  I.  W.  Abel,  Machinists 
Vice  President  Bill  Wlnplslnger,  and  Rubber 
Workers  President  Pete  Bommarlto,  have  also 
appeared  to  cross  swords  with  tbe  represent- 
ative of  corporations  and  Industry  associa- 
tions, the  Impressive  action  In  this  battle 
against  Industrial  noise  is  conducted  by  a 
group  of  young  union  research  men  and 
women. 

After  a  recess  in  the  hearings,  testimony 
will  now  be  resumed.  The  captains  of  labor 
having  departed,  the  central  role  in  the  often 
extremely  technical  contest  is  now  handled 
by  their  representatives,  a  hlghy  spirited 
and  sharply  trained  staff  of  people,  ranging 
from  23  to  29  years  of  age. 

Critics  of  organized  labor  often  inveigh 
against  trade  unions  because  they  regard 
their  leadership  as  middle-aged  to  old  stick- 
in-the-mud  types:  simply  not  contemporary. 

But  In  the  cavernous  departmental  audi- 
torium, the  voices  of  young  men  and  women 
are  raised  In  behalf  of  the  rank  and  file 
with  the  blessing  of  and  support  of  the  union 
leadership  of  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Auto  Workers 
and  the  Teamsters. 

The  corp)orate  guns  are  aimed  at  these 
dedicated,  college-trained  young  people  who 
are  building  a  record  in  their  economic  and 
scientific  testimony  which  may  alter  the 
standard  of  p»ermlsslble  noise. 

Coordinating  the  union  witnesses  is  Joe 
Hafkenshlel.  age  29.  Swarthmore  graduate, 
with  a  masters  degree  in  business  adminis- 
tration. Like  his  colleagues,  he  is  completely 
unawed  by  the  high-priced  legal  talent  on 
the  corporate  side.  He  is  on  tbe  staff  of 
the  Communication  Workers  of  America. 

For  the  Textile  Workers  Union,  Eric 
Frumln,  26,  spars  with  the  textUe  manu- 
facturers. George  Memlck,  23,  talks  for  the 
Teamsters  Union.  At  the  age  of  26,  Steve 
Wodka  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers,  Is  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  noise 
abatement.  Don  MacLeod,  27,  a  graduate  In- 
dustrial hygienlst,  Is  the  reliable  technician 
of  the  Auto  Workers. 

Claudia  Prleve,  26,  represents  the  Steel- 
workers.  The  other  day,  Ruth  Ruttenberg, 
27,  an  assistant  professor  at  Howard,  talking 
for  the  AFL-CIO,  delivered  a  scathing  pa- 
per, contending  that  noise  abatement  tech- 
nology has  attained  a  stage  which  makes  the 
8S-declbel  level  not  only  achievable  but  at  a 
cost  far  less  than  the  resisting  employers 
claim. 

For  two  hours,  this  brilliant  young  woman 
was  subjected  to  a  relentless  cross  examina- 
tion by  the  corporate  lawyers.  She  parried 
and  thrusted  imtll  finally  her  attackers  had 
to  cease  and  desist. 

This  is  the  sort  of  generally  unobserved 
action  that  is  going  on  in  one  place  In 
Washington.  It's  not  always  on  Capitol  Hill 
at  House  and  Senate  hearings  where  the 
drama  of  decision-making  is.  unrolled.  Deci- 
sive battles  occur  often  in  more  modest  sur- 
roundings. For  labor  the  gut  fight  is  a  hand- 
to-hand  confrontation  between  dedicated, 
young  Intellectual  foot  soldiers  and  the  well- 
armed  forces  of  industrial  power. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  RELAT- 
ING TO  TAX  TREATMENT  OP  CER- 
TAIN PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS 

(Mrs.  MINK  of  Hawaii  asked  and  waj 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
CXXI ^3202— Part  87 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  in- 
form the  House  that  I  submitted  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  that  certain  organiza- 
tions established  before  1913  shall  not  be 
treated  as  private  foundations. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  remove 
certain  charitable  organizations  from 
classification  as  private  foimdatlons  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  or- 
ganizations which  would  be  affected  are 
those  which  were:  First,  established 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  law,  and  therefore  established  with- 
out any  motivation  to  avoid  or  reduce 
income  taxes;  second,  required  by  their 
governing  instruments  to  annually  ac- 
count to  a  court  with  respect  to  their 
administration,  investments,  use  of 
funds  and  general  condition;  and  third, 
have  their  trustees  or  directors  ap- 
pointed by  a  court. 

A  number  of  private  foundations 
meeting  the  three  criteria  stated  above 
currently  may  own  land  that  is  not  pro- 
ducing income  at  present,  or  they  may 
presently  hold  other  forms  of  relatively 
nonproductive  property.  Thus,  they  will 
be  forced  to  sell  some  of  their  assets  to 
meet  the  minimum  payout  requirements 
of  section  4942  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Yet  the  sale  of  land  of  great  value, 
though  not  presently  producing  income, 
would,  in  many  cases,  contravene  rather 
than  realize  the  charitable  purposes  of 
such  organizations. 

In  Hawaii  one  such  organization  is  the 
Lilluokalani  Trust,  created  in  1909  by  the 
late  Queen  Lilluokalani,  the  last  reign- 
ing Queen  of  Hawaii,  to  provide  care  for 
orphan  and  destitute  children  in  Hawaii. 
In  the  trust's  governing  instrument, 
Queen  Lilluokalani  directed  that  all  the 
property  of  the  trust,  both  principal  and 
income,  be  used  "for  the  benefit  of  or- 
phan and  other  destitute  children  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands." 

The  original  corpus  of  the  trust  con- 
sisted primarily  of  real  estate  in  Hawtdl 
situated  on  the  islands  of  Oahu  and 
Hawaii.  Although  small  portions  of  the 
original  lands  have  been  sold,  primarily 
as  the  result  of  condemnation  or  threat 
of  condemnation,  the  trustees  have  not 
made  any  additional  Investments  in  land, 
or  other  real  estate,  except  for  facilities 
directly  used  in  its  activities  of  caring 
for  children. 

Throughout  the  years  since  the  trust 
was  created  its  principal  income  has  been 
derived  from  rentals  received  from  long- 
term  leases  of  its  real  estate.  It  has  ap- 
plied Its  income  for  the  benefit  of 
orphans  and  other  destitute  children  as 
directed  by  the  trust  Instrument  through 
various  programs.  During  each  of  the 
years  1971-73,  for  example,  it  served 
over  4,700  children.  Its  programs,  among 
others,  include  educational  assistance, 
counseling,  financial  assistance,  adoption 
planning,  assistance  to  unmarried  moth- 
ers, and  other  community  services. 

The  trust  is  administered  by  three 
trustees  appointed  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  and  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs  are  under  the  supervision  of 
that  court,  with  which  the  trustees  must 
file  annual  accounts. 

An  appraisal  of  all  of  the  trust's  real 
property  has  been  made  by  an  Independ- 


ent appraiser  whose  written  report  was 
received  early  in  1974.  The  entire  real 
estate  holdings  of  the  trust — wbich  rep- 
resents approximately  90  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  of  the  assets  of  the  trust — 
were  recently  valued  at  approximately 
$31,700,000.  Of  this  amount,  approxi- 
mately $6,000,000  is  used  directly  in 
canrlng  out  its  purpose  of  providing  care 
for  children  and  the  remaining  amount, 
approximately  $25,700,000  is  held  for  in- 
vestment. 

For  Federal  income  tax  purposes  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  1952  recon- 
firmed the  tax  exempt  status  of  the 
trust  as  a  charitable  organization  imder 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code — the  code.  The  trust  is  cur- 
rently classified  as  a  private  foundation 
and  for  the  past  5  years  has  qualified  as 
an  operating  foimdation  by  virtue  of 
havlnig  made  qualifying  distributions  of 
substantially  all  of  its  income  and  hav- 
ing met  the  endowment  test  of  section 
4942(J)(3) (B) (11)  of  the  code— that  is, 
made  distributions  in  an  amount  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  a  percentage  of  its  in- 
vestment assets — minimum  investment 
return — fixed  initially  at  6  percent  with 
provision  for  annual  adjustment  to  re- 
flect shifts  in  money  rates  and  invest- 
ment yields.  For  taxable  years  beginning 
in  1975.  the  applicable  percentage  could, 
depending  on  such  rates  and  yields,  be 
set  above  or  below  6  percent. 

As  Indicated  earlier  the  problem  the 
trust  now  faces  is  that  much  of  the  land 
is  currently  not  income  producing  al- 
though of  great  value,  which  means  that 
the  trust  will  be  forced  to  sell  some  of  its 
assets  to  meet  the  minimum  payout  re- 
quirements of  the  endowment  test  under 
section  4942  of  the  code. 

It  is  recognized  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses in  enacting  section  4942  of  the 
code,  as  Indicated  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  act,  was  to  prevent  avoidance 
of  the  requirement  for  distribution  of 
income  by  investment  in  nonproductive 
land  and  that  if  such  investments  were 
made,  a  private  foundation  might  well 
have  to  periodically  sell  a  portion  of  its 
assets  to  meet  the  endowment  test. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  that  the 
ultimate  concern  shown  by  Congress  In 
enacting  section  4942  of  the  code  and  the 
other  restrictive  provisions  relating  to 
private  foundations  was  not  directed  to- 
ward charitable  organizations  such  as 
the  Lilluokalani  trust  which  was  estab- 
lished well  before  the  16th  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  with  no  tax  moti- 
vation whatsoever,  is  not  imder  the  con- 
trol of  any  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Queen  who  might  otherwise  benefit  from 
improper  financial  dealings  with  the 
trust  and  is  under  court  supervision  to 
insure  its  charitable  purpose  of  function- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  orphans  and  other 
destitute  children  rather  than  making 
unreasonable  income  accumulations  or 
impnver  noncharitable  diversions  of  in- 
come. Morever.  the  sale  of  currently  un- 
productive land  of  great  value  to  satisfy 
the  oidowment  test,  without  any  other 
considerations  in  mind,  would  not  be  in 
fulfUlment  of,  but  contrary  to  the  trust's 
charitable  purpose  to  provide  for  Ha- 
waii's destitute  children. 
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FOOD  PRICES  EXAMINED  BT  MO- 
NOPOUES  aPBCOMMnTEE  OP 
HOUSE  JDDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  aaked  and  was  siven 
permiaslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcoko  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  rising 
food  prices  In  recent  years  have  drawn 
critical  attentlcm  to  the  production  and 
marketing  structures  of  the  Nation's 
food  liifdustzy. 

Tliere  have  been  congressional  hear- 
ings Into  agricultural  information 
gathering  i»x>cedures,  into  the  foreign 
sale  of  grain,  into  the  farm-retail  price 
spread,  meat  packing  operations,  and  re- 
tall  supermaitets. 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce  has 
Investigated  the  1972  Russian  wheat 
sale,  various  aspects  of  the  Agriculture 
D^xartment's  management  of  the  wheat 
exsmrt  subsidy  program,  needed  regula- 
tion in  the  commodity  futures  trading 
program,  and  commodity  shortages. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  efforts 
made  to  examine  the  food  price  issue  was 
made  by  the  Monopcdles  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Conaalttee  back 
In  the  summer  of  1973.  Th'ese  hearings 
have  resulted  in  the  adoption  by  Ccm- 
gress  of  antitrust  provisions  in  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  food  production 
Industry.  These  hearings  have  also  led 
to  the  adoption  by  Federal  agencies  of 
procompetltlve  provisions  in  certain  reg- 
ulatory acttons. 

In  addition  to  these  actions,  the  FTC 
has  done  studies  on  Capper-Volstead  or- 
ganlzaticms.  supermarket  chains  and 
maov  other  areas. 

Despite  these  efforts,  higher  prices 
continue  to  exist.  An  area  of  special  con- 
cern to  me  and  my  State  of  Wyoming 
Is  the  beef  sector  of  the  food  industry. 
Paradoxically,  while  consumers  pay 
even  higher  prices  for  beef,  beef  pro- 
ducers have  only  recently  seen  any  in- 
crease in  sale  prices  over  last  year's  dis- 
astrous lows.  The  feeder  and  rancher  still 
receive  far  below  what  they  did  2  years 
ago  despite  ctmtlnued  increases  in  pro- 
duction costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  urging  Congress  to 
renew  investiflvtions  in  this  area,  with 
special  attention  to  the  production  and 
marketing  structure  of  the  beef  Industry. 
Tlie  questions  must  be  answered  more 
faDy.  Why  do  cattle  growers  continue  to 
receive  so  little  for  their  cattle  while  con- 
sumers continue  to  pay  so  much  for  beef 
at  the  supermarket?  Where  is  the  profit 
going? 

This  Ccmgress  has  a  respOTisibility  to 
find  the  answers  to  these  questions  and, 
if  necessary,  to  seek  appn^riate  legisla- 
tive remedies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  taken  initial 
steps  to  begin  a  full-scale  investigation. 
I  have  written  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  seeking  their  assistance  in  analyz- 
ing the  oversight  efforts  of  the  Federal 
agencies  charged  by  law  with  insuring 
competitive  practices  and  a  free  market 
aystem  in  the  food  Industry.  I  have  also 
written  to  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  the  administrator  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  seeking  Information  on 


their  efforts  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
those  laws  passed  by  Congress  intended 
to  Insure  a  free  c(Hnpetitive  market 

In  addition  to  these  steps,  I  am  today 
introducing  two  pieces  of  legislation.  One 
the  Food  Industry  Antitnist  Reports  Act 
of  1975,  has  already  received  much  sup- 
port in  this  Congress.  It  would  require 
the  Justice  Department,  Agriculture  De- 
partment, and  the  PTC  to  report  to  Con- 
gress each  year  on  their  anUtmst  activi- 
ties in  the  food  industry.  These  reports 
would  assist  in  keeping  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  public  fully  In- 
formed of  activities  within  the  food  in- 
dustry; and  will  allow  us  to  determine 
whether  a  healthy  competition  exists  and 
how  anticipated  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  industry  will  effect  competition. 

No  systematic  and  yearly  accounting 
to  Congress  is  now  made  by  regulatory 
agencies  or  departments,  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  segment  of  the  food  indus- 
try as  to  the  state  of  competition,  litiga- 
tion initiated,  and  action  necessary  to 
insiu-e  competition.  This  act  would  re- 
quire such  information  and  provide  a 
basis  upon  which  to  determine  policy  and 
formulate  legislation  where  a  need  is  in- 
dicated. 

My  second  piece  of  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  seeks  to  further  amend  the 
Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act  under 
which  loans  are  made  available  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  hurt  by  low  Uvestock 
prices,  bad  weather,  and  rising  produc- 
tion costs.  The  bill  would  lower  the  inter- 
est rate  of  loans  made  to  producers  fac- 
ing financial  hardships  to  4  percent.  It 
would  give  borrowers  up  to  10  years  to 
repay  the  loans,  and  provide  that  bor- 
rowers would  not  have  to  repay  any  prin- 
cipal for  3  years.  This  bill  is  an  attempt, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  provide  much  needed  and 
long  overdue  real  relief  for  this  Nation's 
battered  livestock  producers.  It  is  help, 
but  it  is  not  a  handout.  We  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  assure  a  competitive  atmos- 
phere for  the  survival  of  a  viable  live- 
stock Industry. 

Bi(r.  Speaker,  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  is  critical  to  the  Nation's  health  and 
welfare.  No  other  subject  is  more  basic. 
If  we  can  reduce  food  costs  for  the  con- 
simier.  Increase  competition  tn  an  indus- 
try, and  promote  a  truly  free  market,  all 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  food  pro- 
ducers and  food  consumers,  we  must  do 
so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  these  efforts  to  investi- 
gate, to  oversee,  and  to  legislate.  As  a 
Congress  we  can  do  not  more,  and  we 
have  a  responsiblUty  to  do  no  less. 


THE    CONSUMER'S   VOICE:    A    NEW 
CHANCE  TO  BE  HEARD 

(Mr.  OUDE  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Colman  Mc- 
Carthy, in  today's  Washington  Post,  has 
an  excellent  report  on  the  value  of  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection.  His 
article,  entiUed  "The  Consumer's  Voice: 
A  New  enhance  To  Be  Heard,"  accurately 
describes  why  many  businessmen  are  op- 
posed to  the  agency.  He  also  elaborates 


on  the  value  of  the  agency  both  to  con- 
simiers  and  to  business. 

I  heartily  commend  this  article  to  all 
of  my  colleagues  for  reading  prior  to  to- 
morrow's vote  on  H.R.  7575,  to  establish 
an  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection: 
Tub  Conbumzr's  Voick:  A  New  Chamcs  To 

BX  HXAKD 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

When  the  Wall  Street  Joiimal  editorialized 
(some  months  ago)  against  the  proposed 
Consimier  Advocacy  Agency,  It  said  that  "a 
strong  underlying  premise  of  the  legislation 
Is  grounded  In  antipathy  toward  business." 
The  image  of  the  hassled  or  hated  business- 
man is  easily  drawn  (as  witness  the  New 
Yorker  cartoon  above).  But  the  rest  of  the 
Journal  that  particular  day  (May  22)  carried 
a  number  of  stories  suggesting  that  antipa- 
thy toward  bxiBlnessmen  may  be  exactly  what 
some  of  them  are  working  overtime  to  earn. 

One  story  told  of  a  Florida  man  who  "re- 
ceived a  $426,000  settlement  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  who  bad  used  a  Dalkon  intra- 
uterine shield  birth  control  device  marketed 
by  A.  H.  Robins  Co."  The  firm  was  defending 
226  product  liabUlty  suits  involving  the 
shield.  A  second  story  was  also  a  death  no- 
tice— an  PDA  recall  of  "two  more  defective 
types  of  heart  pacemakers,  one  said  to  be 
involved  in  the  deaths  of  two  chUdren."  A 
third  story  said  that  ITT  filed  in  federal 
court  a  $3.7  million  settlement  of  three  anti- 
trust suits.  A  fourth  report  told  of  another 
General  Motors  recall — this  one  for  60,000 
cars  that  had  "various  problems." 

If  any  antipathy  Is  eiroused  by  these  cases 
it  Is  not  because  people  are  irrationally  anti- 
business  but  because  they  have  old  fashioned 
feelings  against  law-breaking,  deception  or 
shoddlness.  Free  enterprise  ought  first  to  be 
free  of  the  predator  businessman  who  creates 
antipathy.  That  particular  issue  of  The  Jour- 
nal was  not  unusual;  its  pages  often  retul  like 
a  daily  catalogue  of  wrongdoing  by  business- 
men at  the  expense  of  their  customers. 

The  connection  between  the  practices  of 
some  corporations  and  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Advocacy  Agency  is  topical  because 
Congress  Is  about  to  debate  whether  or  not 
the  agency  Is  needed.  The  debate  has  a  long 
history  suggesting  that  most  minds  are  al- 
ready made  up.  Filibusters  and  House  Rule 
Committee  mischief  have  mocked  the  strong 
support  the  bill  has  received  in  both  Hoiises 
going  back  to  1069.  That  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion can  be  tied  up  in  so  many  Congresses 
in  so  many  political  knots  reveals  the  canny 
and  well-financed  maneuvering  skills  of  such 
opponents  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
The  irony  of  this  maneuvering  is  that  the 
legislation  would  create  an  advocacy  agency 
giving  the  consumer  some  room  to  maneuver 
also.  That  would  bring  increased  fairness  to 
the  marketplace  by  bringing  an  open  con- 
frontation of  Ideas. 

The  function  of  the  agency  is  not  to  un- 
settle anyone  but  only  to  make  the  case 
as  a  consumer  ombudsman  for  safety,  legality 
and  economy  when  regulatory  agencies  are 
making  decisions.  Prom  the  loudness  of  their 
argimients,  opponents  of  the  proposed  agen- 
cy sound  as  if  consumers  wiU  suddenly  have 
their  own  mighty  Pentagon  from  which  to 
wage  war  against  the  little  comer  shopkeeper. 
Actually  little  mightiness  wUl  exist.  The  first 
year's  funding  cannot  exceed  $16  million,  a 
sum  that  consumer  groups  note  is  but  four 
hours  of  the  annual  Pentagon  budget.  An- 
other graphic  comparison  places  the  $16 
million  figure  against  the  $1.4  blUlon  in 
public  money  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment uses  to  "foster,  promote  and  develop 
commerce  and  Industry." 

That  the  opposition  is  fierce  and  weU  bank- 
roUed  against  so  small  an  agency  suggests 
that  the  agency  itself  is  feared  much  less 
than  the  idea  that  the  carefree  days  may  be 
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ending  when  goTemment-buainefls  deala  can 
be  made  in  secret  with  no  aocoontabllity. 

Ralph  Nader  told  a  House  committee  In 
June  that  "there  is  scarcely  a  major  buBlneea 
which  does  not  have  a  federal  agency  or  de- 
partment designed  to  promote,  subaidlEe  or 
advocate  on  behalf  of  particular  busineas  In- 
terests (aviation,  coaritime,  trucking,  cotton, 
tobacco,  banking,  nuclear  power,  drugs,  auto- 
mobiles, agribusiness,  etc.).  Consumen  are 
increasingly  at  the  mercy  of  this  Joint  gov- 
ernment-business interlock,  and,  as  the  past 
several  years  have  made  evident,  it  is  damag- 
ing to  economic  well  being  to  so  Imbalance 
the  powers  against  the  consumer." 

For  thoee  who  like  simply-defined  issues, 
it  would  be  convenient  if  this  was  a  straight 
business  vs.  consumer  issue.  But  no  such 
simplicities  exist,  especially  not  here.  Many 
corporations — ^Mobil  Oil,  Montgomery  Ward, 
Oulf  and  Western — are  supporting  the  agen- 
cy. Their  position  Is  easUy  tmderstood,  if  con- 
sidered as  only  a  public  relations  gesture.  It 
is  the  businessmen  most  chary  of  their  image 
who  cringe  when  the  public  is  told  again  and 
again  of  the  rising  white  collar  crime  rate,  of 
slush  funds,  of  false  advertising  schemes,  of 
deals  to  get  federal  contracts.  That  is  grim 
enough,  but  another  spectacle  may  be  more 
unnerving:  businessmen  bemoaning  govern- 
ment interference  and  over-regulation  but 
working  quietly  to  get  loans  when  times  are 
hard  or  working  to  maintain  subsidies  so 
that  times  never  wUl  be  hard. 

Businessmen  supporting  the  Consumer 
Advocacy  Agency  are  making  a  modest  try  at 
reg:ainlng  the  public  confidence  that  has 
been  squandered.  These  businessmen  are 
likely  to  be  called  apostates,  especially  since 
they  are  now  on  the  side  of  the  branded 
Infidel  Ralph  Nader.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  already  predicted  -that  the  ACA  "will  be 
pretty  much  (Nader's)  personal  agency." 
That  defines  the  debate  with  more  simplism: 
Do  businessmen  want  to  institutionalize 
Ralph  Nader?  This  not  only  injects  person- 
ality into  the  dlsctisslon,  but  it  also  defiects 
from  the  more  serious  question  of  how  parts 
of  American  business  have  successfuUy  in- 
stitutionalized anticonsumer  ethics  into 
American  life.  Sen.  Philip  Hart  estimates 
that  a  lack  of  competition  costs  the  public 
$80  billion  a  year,  a  sum  that  excludes  price 
fixing,  deceptive  advertising  and  other  prac- 
tices. 

The  President  has  promised  to  veto  the 
consumer  agency  blU.  His  argument  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  famUiar  one  that  another 
government  agency  is  not  needed — let's  make 
the  present  bureaucracy  work.  This  ignores 
the  main  justification  for  the  agency — ^that 
the  nature  of  advocacy  requires  an  Inde- 
pendence of  the  old  habits  and  tired  think- 
ing of  the  bureaucracies.  If  anything,  such  a 
concept  should  appet^  to  Mr.  Ford,  because 
if  the  ASA  works  It  will  reduce  the  bungled 
regvUation  and  bureaucratic  waste  that  he 
now  rails  about.  It  should  also  appeal  to 
any  businessman  who  is  producing  an  honest 
product  or  service  because  then  competition 
truly  would  serve  to  encourage  safety,  econ- 
omy and  value.  Perhaps  this  explains  the 
strong  support  the  agency  has  received:  it  is 
antlbureaucratic  as  well  as  conservative  of 
the  old  values  on  which  the  econ<Mny  was 
once  grounded. 


CONCERNS  WITH  REGARD  TO  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION  AGENCY 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  ODDE  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Rxcord  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  of  the  Consimier 
Protection  Agency  legislation  on  the  part 
of  consiuners,  business,  and  the  adminis- 


tration. There  is  support  and  opposition 
among  all  three  parties,  based  on  various 
reasons.  Business  has  been  one  of  the 
most  vocal  opponents  because  it  fears 
governmental  takeover  and  curtailment 
of  activities  in  order  to  respond  to  con- 
sumer complaints. 

Some  of  this  fear  might  be  Justified 
if  the  Agency  exceeds  its  congressionally 
prescribed  parameters.  However,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Agency 
will  not  become  oppressive.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  largest  businesses  in  the  world,  the 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  has  endorsed  the  Agency 
as  proposed  in  the  current  legislation. 
Mobil  Board  Chairman  Rawlelgh  Warn- 
er, Jr.  stated: 

We  do  support  the  measure  in  its  present 
form.  .  .  . 

Mobil  president  William  P.  Tavoulareas 
has  noted: 

It  appears  that  many  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  earlier  proposal  have  been  cured. 

Mr.  Tavoulareas  had  his  staff  review 
the  current  legislation  prior  to  annoimc- 
ing  his  company's  position.  Their  assess- 
ment showed  that  the  current  legislation 
is  far  Improved  over  previous  versions 
and  that  most  of  their  concerns  have 
been  resolved. 

Mobil  Oil  Corp.  is  the  largest  of  many 
companies  that  have  come  out  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  These  companies 
are  convinced  that  this  legislation  will 
not  create  a  super  agency  that  will  ham- 
string business.  They  agree  with  the  nec- 
essity for  a  Federal  level  consumer 
agency  that  will  improve  the  existing 
regulatory  agencies  and  will  assist  both 
consumers  and  business  in  transacting 
business  more  equitably  for  all.  As  many 
of  the  signs  at  last  Wednesday's  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  rally  demon- 
strated, caveat  emptor  is  now  dead ;  the 
consumer  has  a  right  to  guaranteed 
quality. 

There  are  several  safeguards  built  into 
H.R.  7575  which  will  maintain  the  bal- 
ance demanded  by  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp. 
executives  and  other  business  leaders. 
The  Agency  will  have  no  regulatory  au- 
thority, its  intervention  ability  is  limited, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  delay  or  disrupt 
agency  proceedings  and  activities,  and  it 
would  have  limits  on  being  able  to  inter- 
rogate businesses.  Confidential  informa- 
tion will  be  protected.  False  or  misleading 
information  regarding  business  would  be 
protected  by  requirements  that  the 
Agency  take  all  reasonable  measures  to 
ensure  the  acciuracy  of  Information 
disclosed. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  will  be  a  re- 
sponsible and  reliable  aid  for  consumers 
in  gaining  the  rights  they  deserve.  I  call 
upon  every  one  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure.  It  is  long  overdue. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Latta  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  tomorrow,  to  attend  a 
funeraL 


Mr.  Pritchasd  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  Wednesday,  November  5. 
and  Thursday,  November  6,  1975,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  surgery. 

Mr.  Amnmzio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  this  week,  on  account  of  a 
necessary  absence. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  iiermlssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  amd  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hubbard)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarlcs  and  Include  extran- 
eous material : 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Howard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  60  minutes,  Novem- 
ber 5. 1975. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Oatdos,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is  es- 
timated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,073. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Hsnrz. 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  , 

Mr.  McClosket. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Grasslet  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  P*RENZEL  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagedorn  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  EscH.  * 

Mr.  Peyser  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  GuYXR  in  three  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hubbard)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAH  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Zeteretti. 

Mrs.  SxTLLivAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  BnrcHAM. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
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iir.  BAonxo. 

Mr.  Dowirrr  of  New  Yoi^. 
Mr.  McDoHALD  of  Oetu^ia  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ROSDRHAL. 

Mr.  MiLTORo  In  three  iniitRnf.A«, 
Mr.  PicKLB  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  WmH  tax  two  Instances. 
Mr.  BuiKB  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Macxtiu. 
Mr.  MABDKir. 

Ms.  SCBBC«DXa. 
Mr.  FtTHIAN. 


ADJOURNMESTT 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  19  minutes  pjn.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  November  5,  1975,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
ccmmimlcatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

1987.  A  tetter  from  tbe  Comptroller  Oen- 
CTml  of  the  United  States,  trazumlttlng  m  re- 
port on  tbe  release  of  $16.5  million  In  Im- 
potmded  budget  mutborlty  made  available  by 
t2M  Senate  dlaapproTal  of  deferral  (D76-49) 
In  budget  authority  for  the  Community 
Serrlces  Administration's  Emergency  Energy 
Oonmvatlon  Services  program,  pursuant  to 
■action  1013(b)  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (title  X,  Public  Law  93-344) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  94-206);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1968.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  CouncU  Act  1-«1,  "To  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Professional  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1971  as  It  affects  the  Imposition 
of  corporate  franchise  taxes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee (Ml  Uie  District  ol  Columbia. 

1989.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  Anal 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  docket 
No.  100-C,  Klamath  and  Modoe  THbe  and 
Yahooakin  Band  of  Snake  tndUnu,  plaintiff 
V.  the  United  States  of  America,  defendant 
pursTiant  to  60  Stat.  1056  26  U3.C.  70t;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  inwilar  Af- 
fairs. 

1990.  A  tetter  from  the  Administrator, 
VMrnl  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
information  pertaining  to  the  International 
Energy  Agency's  report  of  energy  conserva- 
tion programs  adopted  by  Its  member  coun- 
y— ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstote  and 
foreign  Commerce. 

1991.  A  tetter  from  tbe  Chairman.  Ooc- 
■umer  Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  third  annual  report  ot  the  Oom- 
mteslon,  covering  the  period  July  i,  1974 
to  June  80.  1975.  pursuant  to  section  37(1) 
of  Public  Law  98-678;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

1992.  A  tetter  f*om  tbe  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  and  tbe  Deputy  Attorney  General. 
trajMnltttog  a  draft  of  propoaed  teglsUtlon 
to  define  the  circumstances  In  which  foreign 
sutas  are  immune  Crom  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  VS.  courts  and  In  which  execution  mav 
not  be  lened  on  their  assets,  and  for  other 
puiposee:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  International  KeUtlons. 

^MtXim  FBOM   THK  ColCPTBOtXB   OnrOAL 

1998.  A  tetter  from  the  Comptrolter  Gen- 
eral of  ttie  United  States,  tnosmlttlng  a  re- 
port cm  the  academic  and  ntlUtary  progrMns 
or  the  flw  samce  arartemlee;  Jointly  to  tbe 


Oonunlttees  on  Government  Operations, 
Armed  Services,  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Plsherles. 

1994.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmltUng  a  re- 
port assessing  overseas  advisory  efforts  of  the 
UJ3.  Security  Assistance  Program;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
International  Relations,  and  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
,  Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

lUnder  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clei^ 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODmO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Supplemental  report  on  HJl.  8632.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  permit  State  attor- 
neys general  to  bring  certain  antitrust  ac- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes  (Kept.  No.  94- 
499,  Pt.  n).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  crierk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EILBEBG:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  1396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sang 
Kook  Chung  and  Hwa  Soon  Chung;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-«21).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KIT  .BERG:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  1397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ae  Sook 
Song  and  fidl  Tiui  Lee;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-622) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  HJl.  2493.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  North  Central  Educational  Tele- 
vision, Inc.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
823).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whote  Hoxise. 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  8027.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Comdr.  Stanley  W.  Birch,  Jr.;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-624).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  Xxn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  r^erred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJl.  10526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  In 
order  to  establish  a  fimd  which  shall  be  used 
for  the  procurement  of,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  other  functions  related  to,  such  mate- 
rlate;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  BLANCHARD: 

H.B.  10627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  to  provide  that  persons  employed  In 
public  service  Jobs  ^all  not  be  paid  at  an 
annual  rate  exceeding  •16,000;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
ByMr.BBODHEAD: 

HJl.  10628.  A  bUl  to  set  standards  for  the 
maintenance  of  dw^Ung  units  owned  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment as  a  result  of  foreclosure  proceed- 
Ingi;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  (Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

H.R.  10629.  A  bUl  to  Instruct  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  maintain  certain 
dwelling  units  owned  by  the  IMeral  Govern- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  standards  estab- 
lished for  the  maintenance  of  Federal  build- 


ings; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 
HJl.  10630.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BsntKixT,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Ixots 
of  California,  Mr.  WHrrxHUBsr,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mrs. 
Holt) : 
HJl.  10531.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  civilian  air  traffic 
controllen  of   the   Department   of   Defense 
shall  be  treated  the  same  as  air  trafBc  con- 
trollers of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  purposes  of  retirement,  and   for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  10532.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  501(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PORSYTHE : 
HJl.  10633.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  extend  from  1  to  3 
years  the  period  that  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  has  following  his  retirement 
to  select  his  home  for  purposes  of  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  under  such  title, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FVqua  : 
H.R.  10534.  A  blU  to  amend  section  107  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLO,  Mr.  Bedkll,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Bbodhkad,  Mr.  Beown  of  California, 
Mr.  CoHSN,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Oregon,   Mr.   du  Pont,  Mr. 
Edoak,  Mr.  EiLBESC,  Mr.  Prinzkl,  Mr. 
Gtn)E,  Mr.  Harbington,  Mr.  LaPalci, 
Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Pattison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Rxes,  Mr.  Russo, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Tbxen, 
and  Mr.  Whttehuhst)  : 
HJl.  10535.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  for 
greater  penalties  for  persons   convicted   of 
conspiring  to  commit  any  offense  against  the 
United   States   or   to   defraud   the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   HOWARD    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Pattibon  of  New  York) : 
HJl.  10636.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States   Code,   to  require   the   heads   of  the 
respective  executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress    with    advance    notice    of    certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  effect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
LujAN,  Mre.  Pettis,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  and  Mr.  Stkms)  : 
HJl.  10637.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  modify 
various  Federal  reclamation  projects  and  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  B4r.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brink- 
let,  Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  Pindlit,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Winn, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska) : 
H.R.  10638.  A  blU  to  accelerate  the  forma- 
tion  and  accumulation  of  the  Investment 
capital  required  to  expand  both  Job  c^por- 
tunltles  and  productivity  In  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
■KB): 
HJl.  10889.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protection 
of  franohlMd  daatera  In  petroteum  products; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.    McHUGH    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Mezvinskt,       Mr.       Milford,      Mr. 
CBrixn,    Mr.    Pike,    Mr.    Jabies   V. 
Stanton,    Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    Nowak. 
and  Mr.  LaFalce)  : 
H.R.  10540.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
whereby  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  certain  real  property 
owned  by  tbe  VS.  Government  but  leased  by 
departments  or  agencies  thereof  to  private 
persons  not  for  public  piuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kastkn,  and  Mr.  Symms)  : 
H.R.  10541.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
way safety  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MANN: 
HJl.  10542.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  Charter 
to  tbe  National  Association  of  State  Approv- 
ing Agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MANN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DU  Poirr)  : 
HJl.  10543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  10544.  A  bin  to  authorize  grants  and 
loans  for  the  development,  construction,  and 
operation  of  an  exhibition  of  Polynesian  cul- 
txire  as  part  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  In  the  city 
of  Philadelphia;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  »nd  Insular  Affairs,  and  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Emery)  : 
H.R.  10545.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  Industrially  funded  personnel  In 
computing  the  total  number  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel authorized  by  law  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  any  fiscal  year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
HJl.  10546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
22,  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  additional  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  10647.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  needed  Im- 
provements In  the  program  of  supplemental 
security  income  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.'v 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request) : 
HJl.  10648.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  define  and 'discourage 
certain  criminal  conduct  by  U.S.  nationals 
and  certain  foreign  nationals  In  Antarctica; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  10549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Livestock  Credit  Act  of  1974  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  lower  Interest  rate  for  recip- 
ients of  guaranteed  loans  under  that  act  and 
for  the  piu'pose  of  providing  that  such  recip- 
ients not  have  to  repay  any  of  the  principal 
of  such  a  loan  for  a  period  of  3  yean;  to  the 
Jommltte  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  10550.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  compile  Information  and  annually  re- 
port to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  anti- 
trust enforcement,  market  structure,  and 
state  of  competition  in  the  food  industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN   (for  herself.  Mr. 

Downing     of     Virginia,     and     Mr. 

RuppE) :  f 

H.R.  10551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  that  the  ta- 

vestment  tax  credit  Is  allowed  for  property 

subject  to  46  U.S.C.  1177;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Johnson 


of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Solars,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Bollino, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Runnels,  Mr.  Ketchijm,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, Mra.  Bttrke  of  Oallfomla,  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  HuNCATE,  Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Cornell,  and  Mr. 

RiEGLE)  : 

H.R.  10552.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
23,  1908,  and  the  act  of  March  1,  1911,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  amount  of  money 
paid  to  States  and  counties  under  such  acts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiu«. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE : 
HJl.  10553.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1780 
(a)  (2)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as 
to  liberalize  the  absence  accounting  proce- 
dures for  veterans  or  eligible  persons  enrolled 
In  a  course  which  does  not  lead  to  a  stand- 
ard college  degree;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Pettis)  : 
HJl.  10554.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  wolf  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing adequate  conservation  measures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.J.  Res.  713.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  threaten  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  to  make  any  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  against  any  nonnuclear-weapon 
State  which  is  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  un- 
less such  State  is  engaged  In  aggression  in 
concert  with  a  nuclear-weapon  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself   and 

Mr.  Mikva)  : 

H.J.  Res.  714.  Joint  resolution  to  renounce 

the  strategy  of  a  first  strike  with  nuclear 

weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  International 

Relations. 

By  Mr.  BLANCHARD: 
H.J.  Res.  715.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  composition   known   as  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever  as  the  national  march  of  the 
United  States;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE: 
H.J.  Res.  716.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  except 
In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for   himself 

and  Mre.  Pettis)  : 

H.J.  Res.  717.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 

an  Immediate  moratorium  on  the  killing  of 

the  eastern  timber  wolf;  to  the  Committee 

on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hanlet,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,   Mr.   Nn.   Mr.  Oitincer. 
Mr.  PAmsoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ran- 
CEL,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Schemer, 
and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  468.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  author- 
izes the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  assist  the 
city  of  New  York  in  Its  financial  problems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Ciurency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself,  i.Ir. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  FkASER.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mra.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Krebs.  Mr.  OmNOER, 
Mr.  RxsoLE,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Wax- 


.  MAN  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas) : 
H.  Res.  843.  Resolution  In  support  of  the 
people  of  Portugal;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

By  Mr.  DENT   (for  himself  and  Mr 
HxiNZ)  : 
H.  Res.  844.  Resolution  to  express  concern 
over  the  attempted  takeover  of  the  Copper- 
weld  Corp.,  by  a  foreign  corporation;  to  th» 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRTVATP  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
HJl.  10555.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrlka 
MmacaJ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  10656.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gull- 
lermo  O.  Rumlngam;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  JACOBS: 

HJl.  10557.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Sung- 

Jae  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SOLARZ: 

HJl.  10558.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrlka 

MmacaJ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X, 

Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hates  of 
Indiana)  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  10559)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Noimuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  to  Include  loan 
guarantees  for  the  construction  of  demon- 
stration synthetic  fuel  plants,  which  was 
referred  Jointly  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

279.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ellis 
County  Board  of  Commlsslonere,  Arnett, 
Okla.,  relative  to  revenue  sharing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

280.  Also,  petition  of  Calvin  Rucker.  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  State  Legislature,  relative 
to  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  guarantee  the  right  of  students  to 
attend  the  public  school  nearst  their  place 
of  residency,  within  the  school  district  In 
which  they  reside;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

281.  Also,  petlflon  of  Stewart  W.  Pierce, 
Richmond.  Va.,  relative  to  the  Transporta- 
tion Pricing  Reform  Act  of  1976;  Jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, and  Intentate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  vxiH.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

HJl.  7675  » 

ByMr.  HARKIN: 

Page  17,  line  19,  Insert  Immediately  after 
"is  authorised"  the  following:  '•.  except  as 
provided  in  subsection   (d),". 

Page  22.  after  line  8,  add  tbe  following  new 
subsection  (d) : 

"(d)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  not  have 
the  power  to  Issue  written  Interrogatories 
or  require  the  production  or  dlscloetue  of 
any  data  or  other  information  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  from  any  small  busi- 
ness concern.  For  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph "small  business  concern"  means  any 
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panon  that.  togsttMr  with  tacix  penon's 
mmu^^tmrn^  Including  any  other  person  with 
whom  luch  person  la  t—orUtert  by  means  of 
a  franchise  agreement,  does  not  have  assets 
nTreortlng  91.000,000;  or  does  not  have  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  25  full-time  employees 
at  the  time  of  the  proposed  discovery  by  the 
Administrator.  Hothlng  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  constmed  to  prohlMt  the  Adminis- 
trator from  requesting  the  voluntary  produc- 
tion of  any  such  data. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subaectton.  the  Administrator  shall  have 
the  power,  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (a)(1), 
to  obtain  Information  from  a  small  business 
concern  If  necessary  to  prevent  imminent 
and  substantial  danger  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  consumeis.  and  the  Administrator 
has  no  other  effective  means  of  action. 

"(S)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  on 
which  this  Act  becomes  affective,  submit  to 
Congress  a  detailed  report  with  req>ect  to 
the  effect  of  the  limitations  contained  In  this 
subsection  on  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  for 
such  action  as  the  Congress  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

"(4)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  subsection, 
'■nail  business  concerns"  are  aflUlates  of 
each  other  when  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
(A)  one  concern  controls  or  has  the  power 
to  control  the  other,  or  (B)  a  third  party  or 
parties  controls  or  has  the  power  to  control 
both.  In  determining  whether  or  not  af- 
filiation exists,  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  all  i4>proprlate  factors.  Including  common 
owneiahlp.  common  management,  and  con- 
tractual relatkmshlpe.'' 

Page  as.  Immediately  after  line  11,  Insert 
the  following  new  section  aO: 

rAXxmae  roa  smaix  muBtmas 
Sac.  30.  (a)  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  small  buslnees  concerns  should  have 
their  varied  needs  considered  by  aU  levels  of 
government  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
procedures  provided  for  throughout  this  Act. 
(b)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
stated  In  subsection  (a),  the  Small  Business 
ArtnHnlstratlwt  (A)  shall  to  the  m«TH««»r. 
edant  poaHble  provide  email  bualnees  con- 
cenw  wtth  full  information  concerning  the 
proeeduies  provided  for  throughout  this  Act 
which  particularly  affect  such  concerns,  and 
the  activities  of  the  various  agencies  tn  con- 
nection with  such  provisions,  and  (B)  shall, 
as  part  of  Its  annual  report,  provide  the 
Coogxeas  a  summary  of  the  actions  taken 
under  this  Act  which  have  particularly  af- 
fected aoeh  conoama. 

(3)  (A)  Xvary  Fedferal  agency  In  consider- 
ing any  VMeral  agency  action  notice  of  which 
is  requirad  to  be  provided  to  the  Agency 
under  aeetlon  13.  ahall,  at  the  time  of  provid- 
ing such  notice,  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
notice  to  the  SmaU  Bualnees  Administration. 
The  SmaU  Business  Administration  Is  au- 
ttaorlaad  and  directed  to  Intervene  or  partld- 
pata  In  aueb  Vaderal  agency  action  if  it  deema 
aueta  Intarvuitlon  or  participation  neoeaaary 
or  appropriate  to  cany  out  the  purpoeee  of 
aeetlon  S(e)  of  the  SmaU  Buameea  Act  or 
at  WucaUtm  Order  1U18. 

(B)  VottUng  In  this  Act  ahaU  be  construed 
to  «Aet  tha  duty  ot  the  SmaU  Buslnees  Ad- 
mtntatwHon  to  aid.  oounael.  assist,  and  pro- 
tect the  tntanata  of  smaU  buslnees  con- 
cerns, puzaoant  to  section  a(a)  of  the  SmaU 
Buataeaa  Aet  of  IMS  (IS  VSjC.  831(a) ).  and 
tha  SmaU  lUialnaaa  Admin  latratlon  remalna 
tha  aoto  anenttv*  advocate  for  the  Interesta 
c€  amaU  hwlnaaa  oonoema. 

(I)  To  tba  extent  fMalble,  the  Admln- 
latrator  ahaU  aeak  the  views  of  amaU  biMlneaa 
In  connection  with  aatabUahlng  the  Ageney'a 
pnontlea.  as  waU  aa  the  promulgation  ot 
mm  laaplemautlng  thia  Act. 

(4)  Mr  purpoaaa  ot  this  section,  the  term 
"mman  biialnaBa  eaneama"  ahaU  have  the 

a  provided  In  aecUon  10. 


Redesignate  the  foUowlng  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

By  lilr.  THONK: 

Page  29,  Immediately  after  Une  11,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 
COST  Aim  BBMzrrr  asskssuxnt  sTATXifxinra 

Sac.  20.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  piurpoee 
and  policy  of  this  Act,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act,  each  Federal  agency 
which  is  authorized  to  promulgate  rules  (as 
defined  In  section  661(4)  of  title  6,  United 
Stetes  Code)  ahall  prepare  a  coat  and  benefit 
asseesment  statement  with  respect  te  any 
rules  to  which  section  663(b)  of  title  6. 
United  Stetes  Code,  is  appUcable,  which  are 
likely  to  have  a  substantial  economic  im- 
pact, for  the  agency's  consideration  In  con- 
nection with  the  promulgation  of  such  nUes. 
Each  such  stetement  shaU  be  short  and  con- 
cise and,  together  with  such  supporting  doc- 
umentetlon  as  the  agency  in  Ite  discretion 
determines  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
shall  consist  of  the  following  three  elementa: 

(1)  estimated  coste,  that  are  foreseeable 
as  a  result  of  the  effective  Implementetion  of 
such  nile; 

(2)  estimated  benefite,  that  are  foreseeable 
as  a  result  of  the  effective  Implementetion  of 
such  rule:  and 

(8)  the  apparent  relationship.  If  any,  be- 
tween such  coste  and  benefite. 
To  the  extent  deemed  practicable  by  the 
agency  reqMnslble  for  ite  preparation,  each 
cost  and  benefit  assessment  stetement  shaU 
Indicate  In  an  appendix  the  assumptions,  if 
any,  which  were  made  by  it  regarding  the 
means,  or  alternative  means,  and  attendant 
coste  of  compliance  with  the  proposed  rule, 
including  any  manufacturer's  costs  and  con- 
sumer coste  reflected  in  the  price  of  any 
product  affected  by  such  rule.  Before  releasing 
any  cost  and  benefit  assessment  stetement  te 
the  pubUc,  such  agency  shall  transmit  to  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  such  assessment  and 
any  appendix  thereto  which  indicates  tha 
assumption  made  regarding  the  means  and 
attendant  coste  of  compliance  with  the  pro- 
posed rule  including  any  manufacturers' 
coste  and  consumer  coste  reflected  In  the 
price  of  any  product  affected  by  such  rule. 

(b)  With  req>ect  to  any  proposed  rule 
subject  to  the  requlremente  of  subsection 
(a) ,  each  Federal  Beglster  notice  of  prc^>osed 
rulemaking  shaU  request  interested  persons 
to  submit  to  the  applicable  agency,  in  writ- 
ing, commente  materials,  data,  information, 
and  other  preeentetlons  relevant  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  required  coet  and  benefit 
assessment  stetement. 

(c)  Each  such  agency  shaU,  to  the  extent 
it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  seek  to 
obtain  commente,  materials,  date,  informa- 
tion, and  preeentetlons  relevant  to  the  coste 
and  benefite,  if  any,  likely  to  ensue  from 
effective  implementation  of  any  proposed 
rule,  within  the  time  prescribed  for  consider- 
ation of  the  proposed  rule,  from  other  Md- 
eral  agencies  and  pnaons.  No  extensions  of 
time  fOT  comment  shall  be  granted  solely  for 
the  purpoee  of  receiving  any  such  preaente- 
tlons  with  respect  to  such  benefite. 

(d)  Each  person  who  contends  that  effec- 
tive implementetion  of  a  proposed  rule  wUl 
result  In  Increased  or  decreased  coete,  shaU 
furnish  to  the  applicable  agency  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  he  bases  such  assertion,  and 
which  Is  In  his  posseeslon,  is  known  to  him. 
or  Is  subject  to  his  control.  Such  information 
ShaU  be  furnished  to  the  agency  in  such 
fonn,  manner,  and  detaU  as  such  agency  in 
Ite  dlacretloD  praacrlbaa.  Whenever  any  reU- 
vant  Information,  which  an  applicable  agency 
deema  neeaaaary  or  appropriate  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  coat  and  benefit  aaaeaament  stete- 
ment. la  or  may  be  in  the  posaeaalon  or  con- 
trol of  a  peraon  who  may  be  directly  affected 
by  tba  propoaad  rule,  auch  agency  la  author* 
laad  to  raquaat  auch  relevant  Information  aa 
raaaonably  deacrlbed  by  It,  and  auch  peraon 
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ShaU  furnish  such  relevant  Information 
promptly  to  such  agency.  Such  request  for 
Information  shaU  be  enforceable  by  appro- 
priate orders  by  any  court  of  the  United 
Stetes.  Such  Information  as  is  furnished  shaU 
be  considered  a  stetement  for  purpoees  of 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  Stetes  Code. 

(e)  A  coat  and  benefit  assessment  stete- 
ment prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
ShaU  be  publlahed  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
the  Federal  Beglster  In  a  report  which  shaU 
contain  aU  cost  and  benefit  assessment  stete- 
mente  appUcable  to  nUes  promulgated  dur- 
ing the  preceding  twelve  months.  AU  relevant 
Information  developed  or  received  by  the  ap- 
pUcable  agency  In  connection  with  the  prep- 
aration of  such  stetement  shaU  be  available 
to  all  Intereeted  persons,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  662  of  title  6,  United  Stetes 
Code,  and  other  applicable  law. 

(f)  The  President  shall  issue,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  (1)  regtUa- 
tions  providing  guidelines  for  Federal  agen- 
cies as  to  the  nature  and  content  of  any  cost 
and  benefit  assessment  stetement  required  by 
subsection  (a)  and  (2)  regxilations  which 
shall  insure  that  any  agency  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  Information  deemed  by  it  to  be 
neceesary  or  appropriate  to  the  preparation 
of  any  such  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
statement.  Such  regulations  shcJI  be  issued 
by  the  Preeldent  upon  the  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  President  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy.  In  issuing  or  modifying  any 
regulations  Implementing  this  section,  the 
President  shaU  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  procediu-es  prescribed  by  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  the  new  section  inserted  by  section 
202,  Public  Law  93-637  (88  Stet.  2193;  16 
U.S.C.  67a(b).  (c) ).  The  President  shaU  pro- 
vide public  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
to  Implement  this  subeectlon  within  sixty 
days  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  issue  regiUations  Implementing  this 
subsection  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  After 
issuance  of  any  regulations  implementing 
this  section,  the  President  shaU  transmit 
them  to  the  Congress,  together  with  aU  rec- 
ommendatlona  submitted  to  the  President 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  Such  regula- 
tions shaU  take  effect  ninety  legislative 
days  after  such  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President,  unless  either  House  of 
Congress  by  resolution  of  disapproval,  pur- 
suant to  procedures  estebllshed  by  chapter 
36,  Utle  44.  United  Stetes  Code,  and  by  sec- 
tion 1017  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (31  UJ3.C. 
1407),  disapproves  such  regulations,  except 
that  Congress  may  by  concurrent  resolution 
modify  such  regulations  within  such  ninety- 
day  period.  In  whieix  case  such  regulations 
ShaU  take  effect  In  such  modified  form. 

(g)  No  Federal  ofllcer  or  agency  ahaU  sub- 
mit propoeed  legislation  to  the  Congress 
which  Is  likely.  If  enacted,  to  have  a  substan- 
tial economic  Impact,  unless  such  legislation 
is  accompanied  by  a  coat  and  benefit  assess- 
ment stetement.  The  stetement  required  by 
this  subaectlon  shall  be  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provlalons  of  subsection  (a). 
Hie  requlremente  of  this  subsection  may  be 
postponed  upon  the  request  of  a  committee 
of  Congress  having  Jurisdiction  over  such 
legislative  proposal,  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  such  legislation. 

(h)  In  addition  to  the  deflnltkma  In  section 
14  at  this  Act,  the  following  definitions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  ttM  provlalona  of  this 
section: 

(1)    the  term  "rule"  means   "rule"  as 
defined  by  aactlon  444(4)  of  tttte  6,  United 
StetaaCode; 

(3)  the  term  "leglaUtlon"  or  "law"  means 
a  stetute  of  the  United  Stetaa  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto: 
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(3)  "benefit"  Includes  any  direct  or  In- 
direct, tangible  or  Intangible,  gain  or  ad- 
vantage which  the  agency,  in  ite  discretion, 
deems  proximately  related  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  proposed  regulation  or  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation.  The  term 
shall  include  such  non-quantifiable  benefite 
as  the  agency  Identifies  and  describes.  Bene- 
fits may  include  the  coste  that  would  be  likely 
to  result  from  the  agency's  failiuv  to  act,  but 
which  are  likely  to  be  avoided  by  the  agency's 
action;  and 

(4)  "cost"  Includes  any  direct  or  indirect 
expense,  including  component  coste  of  pro- 
duction and  supply,  and  any  loss,  penalty,  or 
disadvantage  which  the  agency,  in  its  discre- 
tion, deems  proximately  related  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  proposed  regulation,  or  the 
enactment  of  proposed  legislation.  The  term 
sbaU  Include  such  nonquantlflable  coste  as 
the  agency  identifies  and  describes. 

(1)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
Stetes  shall  monitor  and  evaluate  the  imple- 
mentetion of  this  section.  In  addition  to  any 
other  reporte  or  studies  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  relating  to  this  section,  he 
shall  Include  such  nonquantlflable  coste  as 
this  section,  conduct  a  comprehensive  review 
of  this  section  including  an  evaluation  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cost  and 
benefit  assessment  stetements  and  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  Federal  agency  compliance 
With  this  section.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  based  on  such  study  and  review.  SucJi 
report  shall  Include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  his  recommendations  as  to  the  necessity 
or  advisability  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  of  the  need  to  amend  subsection 
(k),  or  any  other  provision,  of  this  section. 
The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  assumptions  conteined  in 
any  statement  submitted  to  it  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  are  inaccurate, 
Incomplete,  or  unjustified  so  rei>ort  to  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives having  Jurisdiction  over  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  that  prepared  such 
stetement. 

(J)  No  coiut  ShaU  have  the  Jurisdiction 
to  review,  or  enforce  or  shall  review,  or 
enforce  and,  except  for  the  general  review  of 
the  effectiveness  of  this  section  provided  for 
in  subsection  (1).  no  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  Stetes.  other  than  the  agency  respon- 
sible tor  the  preparation  of  a  cost  and  bene- 
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fit  assessment  stetement  and  the  duly  au- 
thorized committees  of  the  Congress,  shall 
have  the  authority  to  review,  or  enforce  or 
ShaU  review,  or  enforce,  in  any  way  the  com- 
pliance of  any  coet  and  benefit  assessment 
stetement  with  this  section,  or,  except  where 
the  agency  preparing  such  a  statement  seeks 
to  enforce  in  court  ite  request  for  informa- 
tion, the  compliance,  by  such  agency  with 
any  other  requirement  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding the  manner  cmt  process  by  which  such 
stetement  is  prepared :  Provided,  That  a  Fed- 
eral court  may,  upon  the  request  of  any 
Interested  person,  review  and  enforce  com- 
pUance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(k)  The  requlremente  of  this  section  shaU 
supersede  the  requlremente  of  any  existing 
executive  order  imposing  any  economic,  cost- 
benefit,  infiatlonary,  or  other  similar  impact 
assessment  requirement.  No  requirement  of 
this  section  shall  alter  or  supersede  any  Fed- 
eral agency  stetutory  requirement,  regula- 
tion, or  lawful  practice  which  such  agency 
determines  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  of  the 
requlremente  of  this  section.  Further,  no 
agency  shaU  be  required  to  prepare  and  issue 
a  cost  and  benefit  assessment  stetement  re- 
quired by  this  section.  If  Information  which 
would  be  conteined  In  such  stetement  is 
encompassed  within  another  stetement  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  prepared  in  connection 
with  the  promulgation  of  the  applicable  rule. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  effective  date  of 
implementing  regulations  submitted  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion. There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
for  the  period  July  1  to  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978. 

Redesignate  sections  20,  21,  and  22  as  sec- 
tions 21, 22,  and  23,  respectively. 
By  Mr.  THORNTON: 

Page  2,  strike  out  line  3  and  everything 
that 'follows  through  line  23  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

xsTABUSRimrr 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  created  an  establish- 
ment of  the  Oovemment  to  be  known  as  the 
Agency  for  Osnsumer  Protection,  which  shaU 
be  independent  of  the  President  and  of  the 
executive  departmente  and  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  an  Administrator. 
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(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sunSer  Protection  an  Administrator  and  a 
Deputy  Administrator,  each  of  wbam  shaU 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
ShaU  hold  office  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion. The  Deputy  Administrator  shaU  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Administrator,  and  during  the  absence 
or  incapacity  of  the  Administrator,  or  during 
a  vacancy  In  that  office.  shaU  act  as  Adminis- 
trator. The  Administrator  and  the  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rates  of  842.600  and  840,000,  respectively, 
per  annum. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shaU  not  be  eligible 
for  reappointment.  The  Administrator  or  the 
Deputy  Administrator  may  be  removed  at 
any  time  by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  after 
notice  and  hearing,  when,  in  the  Judgment 
of  Congress  the  Administrator  or  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator has  become  permanently  mca- 
paclteted  or  has  been  Inefficient,  or  guilty  of 
neglect  of  duty,  or  of  malfeasance  In  office,  or 
of  any  felony  or  conduct  Involving  moral 
turpitude,  and  for  no  other  cause  and  In  no 
other  manner  except  by  Impeachment.  Any 
Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator  re- 
moved in  the  manner  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  ineligible  for  reappointment  to 
that  office.  When  an  Administrator  or  Deputy 
Administrator  attains  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  he  ahaU  be  retired  from  his  office.  Any 
Administrator  who  shall  be  so  retired  after 
serving  at  least  ten  yean  in  his  office,  or  who 
completes  his  term,  shall  receive  an  annuity 
computed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  under  section  303  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921;  and  hla 
survivors  may  receive  benefite  In  the  same 
manner  as  survivors  of  a  Comptroller  Oeneral 
receive  benefite  under  section  319  of  such 
Act. 

(d)  No  employee  of  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  (other  than  an  expert  or 
consultant  employed  under  section  4(b)  (2) ) 
while  serving  in  such  position  may  engage  in 
any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment, 
or  have  other  Intereste  which  are  inconsis- 
tent with  his  official  responslbUlties. 

Page  28,  strike  out  line  1  and  everything 
that  foUows  through  line  9  and  renumber 
the  following  sections  acccHXllngly. 
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THE  GARBAGE  EXPLOSION 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  ICOKTAMa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  4.  1975 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  due  deference  to  my  colleagues  ^rom 
Wisconsin,  my  secretary,  who  has  been 
with  me  since  I  came  to  Congress,  has 
called  my  attention  to  an  essay  by  the 
niece  of  a  friend  of  hers,  Martha  Jeanne 
Cristy  from  New  London,  Wis. 

The  other  week,  Martha  Jeanne,  who 
is  a  serious  minded  12  year  Old,  put  her 
dolls  to  one  side,  forgot  about  her  roller 
skates,  and  put  her  thoughts  on  paper 
about  a  serious  subject  T^e  result  Is  the 
following  which  she  chose  as  her  speech 
subject  in  an  elonentary  school  contest. 

I  commend  it  to  our  colleagues  as 
encouraging  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
and  concern  of  many  of  our  young  people 
today  In  an  adult  world. 


I  insert  this  thoughtful  exercise  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 

Thx  Oaibacx  Explosion 

One  of  the  worst  problems  in  our  world 
today  Is  disposing  of  garbage  and  trash.  Ever 
since  first  man  threw  a  bone  out  of  his  cave, 
we  have  dumped,  burned,  or  buried  our 
traah.  But  these  days  we  cant  diunp  It  Into 
rivers  or  lakes  because  it  poUutes  tham. 
Neither  can  we  bury  It  becaiise  there  la  not 
enough  room.  We  can't  bum  it  because  that 
causes  air  pOUutKm  and  to  put  a  filter  on  a 
smoke  stack  is  too  azpanslve  and  doaant  take 
aU  the  particles  out  of  the  smoke.  In  1920 
tha  average  American  produced  about  2^ 
pounds  of  garbage  a  day.  in  1070  tha  figure 
was  6  pounds.  By  1980  It  wlU  be  8  pounds  a 
day.  Most  cities  Including  New  London,  use 
the  aanltary  landfiU  proceaa  tor  disposing  of 
their  garbage.  To  make  a  sanitary  landflU 
first  the  pet^le  dig  a  hole  or  find  a  natural 
pit,  then  tractors  and  gradara  eruah  the 
refuse  so  that  it  wlU  take  up  laaa  space. 
Each  day  they  cover  up  with  dirt,  that 


which  they  have  compacted  so  that  rate  do 
not  breed  there.  This  wlU  also  control  the 
smeU.  I  have  visited  two  sanitary  landfill 
sites  In  my  community  that  have  been  com- 
pletely filled  up.  One  of  these  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  useful  basebaU  diamond.  Here 
are  three  ways  to  reduce  the  garbage  ex- 
ploalon :  One  Is  to  crush  the  trash  or  squeese 
it  into  a  smaller  size.  At  home  we  have  a 
trash  compactor  that  squeeaes  a  weeks  traah 
into  a  bag  the  size  of  a  waste  baaket.  An- 
othOT  way  would  be  to  manufacture  leas  dia- 
poaable  items.  And  a  third  way  Is  to  re- 
cycle. To  recycle  paper  traah  flzat  they  shred  it 
and  then  reprocess  it  into  new  paper.  What  do 
we  do  with  throw-away  bottles?  First  we 
crush  them  and  then  viae  them  in  paving 
roads.  This  Is  caUed  glasphalt.  In  Appleton 
they  have  an  incinerator  in  which  they  bum 
the  cities  traah.  It  gate  so  hot  that  it  even 
bums  up  the  smoke.  Tbm  are  oolls  Inslda 
the  Incinerator  through  which  water  flows. 
The  water  gete  hot  enough  to  turn  Into 
steam.  When  In  the  vapor  form  the  staam  la 
pumped  to  generatora  which  produce  elec- 
tricity. So  our  trash  cai  be  recycled  as  fuel 
to  run  generators  which  make  electricity,  to 
run  our  motors  and  to  light  our  homes.  Aa 
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p<9ul»tton  Increaaea  we  will  have  to  uae  soma 
of  tlw  methods  I  bAva  described  tor  dlspostng 
of  tlM  mlllloxu  of  tons  of  gartMkge  we  will 
hftve.  If  we  do  not  use  aome  of  these  methods 
we  may  end  vip  being  burled  In  our  own 
gwtMge. 


THE  benkfu'b  of  FBEE 

ENTERPRISE 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

or  MnrNxsoTA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4.  1975 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hostility  of  many  intellectxials  to  the  free 
mterprlse  system  has  long  perplexed  its 
supporters,  who  recognize  both  its  abim- 
dant  material  benefits  and  its  compati- 
bility with  the  individual  freedoms  that 
have  been  our  Nation's  heritage.  How 
often  has  it  been  that  these  critics  have 
spoken  in  one  breath  of  the  virtues  of 
donocracy,  and  the  need  to  render  Gov- 
ernment more  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,  while  in  the  next  breath 
questioning  the  citizen's  ability  to  make 
wise  purchases  of  toothpaste  or  cosmet- 
ics? This  phenomenon  has  "been  studied 
at  some  length  by,  emiong  others,  Nobel 
Prize  winner  in  Economics  Priedrich  Von 
Hayek  in  his  works  "Capitalism  and  the 
Historians,"  and  his  classic  "The  Road 
to  Serfdom."  More  recently,  much  analy- 
sis has  focused  on  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  political  and  economic  freedoms. 
These  are  not  distinct  concepts  that  can 
be  observed  in  isolation.  Rather,  freedom 
of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech  are 
ultimately  very  closely  connected  with 
freedom  in  the  marketplace.  As  Prof. 
Ronald  Coase  of  the  University  of  Cbl- 
cago  has  observed,  perhaps  the  receptlve- 
ness  of  the  intellectual  to  first  amend- 
ment freedoms  while  at  the  same  time 
deploring  economic  freedoms  Is  due  sim- 
ply to  the  fact  that  his  own  marketplace 
is  the  first  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  thoughts  of 
our  dlrtlnguished  colleague  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Chahe),  on  this  subject,  published 
in  the  October  20  issue  of  NAM  Reports: 
Thk  Bnmrrs  ot  Free  Enterpkise 
(By  PHnjp  M.  C*Am) 

For  some  time,  free  enterprise  has  re- 
oetved  a  bad  press.  The  May  14  Issue  of  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  reports  that  a  federally 
funded  study  of  public  attitudes  toward  the 
VS.  economic  system  shows  that  56  per  cent 
of  Amerloans  want  more  government  regula- 
tion while  only  35  per  cent  want  less.  In  an- 
other poll,  George  Gallup  asked,  "Is  Big 
Buslnees  Bad?"  He  discovered  that  many 
Americans  think  It  is  and  that  college  stu- 
dents In  particular  believe  that  the  major 
corporations  are  greedy,  too  little  concerned 
With  their  social  responslbUltles,  and  not 
regulated  closely  enough. 

Those  6t  us  who  believe  In  free  enterprise 
and  beUeve  that  It  Is,  eesentlaUy,  freedom  of 
choice  added  to  economics,  Should  be  con- 
cerned about  this  trend.  Free  enterprise  can- 
not be  destroyed  without  also  destroying  the 
other  freedoms  upon  which  our  society  is 
baaed— freedom  of  speech,  of  the  prese,  or 
religion. 

Unfortunately,  many  Intellectuals  and 
members  of  the  media  have  set  forth  the 
theeU  that  freedom  can  exist  within  a  regi- 
mented and  nationalized  economic  system 
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This  has  never  been  the  case  In  any  country 
In  the  world. 

What  seems  clear  Is  that  the  hostUlty  to 
free  enterprise  which  has  been  so  vocal  In 
recent  years  Is  based  upon  a  real  fear  of  free- 
dom. In  his  book,  "The  Affluent  Society," 
economist  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth,  one  of 
the  leading  voices  calling  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  our  economic  system,  argues  that  the 
average  American  Is  not  capable  of  disposing 
of  his  Income  In  a  rational  manner.  Oal- 
bralth believes  that  individual  choice  has 
led  to  ^>endlng  too  much  money  or  luxuries, 
and  too  little  on  things  he  considers  worth- 
while. The  answer:  take  the  ability  to  choose 
away  from  average  citizens. 

Only  wheel  Americans  come  to  understand 
that  the  opponents  of  free  enterprise  are 
Interested  In  eliminating  their  own  ability 
to  make  choices  wlU  they  be  In  a  position 
to  assess  their  motives  and  the  value  of  their 
proposals. 

Professor  Irving  Krlst(4  has  put  this  hos- 
tility to  capitalism  In  a  proper  perspective. 
Of  these  critics  he  writes  the  following: 
"This  attitude  may  accurately  be  called 
'elitist'.  ...  It  Is  basically  suspicious  of, 
and  hostile  to,  the  market  precisely  because 
the  market  la  so  vulgarly  democratic — one 
dollar,  one  vote.  A  civilization  shaped  by 
market  transactions  is  a  civilization  respon- 
sive to  the  common  ai^etites,  preferences, 
and  aspirations  of  common  people.  The  'new 
class'  .  .  .  has  little  respect  for  such  a  com- 
monplace civilization.  It  wishes  to  see  Its 
'Ideals'  more  effectual  than  the  market  Is 
likely  to  permit  them  to  be.  And  so  It 
tries    always    to    supersede    economics    by 

politics " 

The  reason  I  believe  In  ovir  system  of  free 
enterprise  is  not  because  It  enables  a  small 
number  of  men  and  women  to  become  rich, 
but  because  it  enables  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  to  lead  decent  and 
comfortable  lives  while  permitting  them  to 
make  the  Important  choices  for  themselves. 
Americans  clearly  have  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living,  more  evenly  distributed,  than 
people  In  any  nation  In  the  world.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  oppwnents  of  free 
enterprise  have  become  Increasingly  vocal, 
the  living  standards  In  o\ir  society  have  been 
rising  dramatically. 

In  his  Important  book,  "The  Real  America," 
Ben  J.  Wattenberg  declares  that,  "The  domi- 
nant rhetoric  of  our  time  Is  a  rhetoric  of 
failure,  guilt,  and  crisis.  The  evidence  of  the 
data  Is  the  evidence  of  progress,  growth  and 
success." 

Consider  some  of  the  data: 
Real  famUy  income,  after  inflation,  has 
doubled  In  a  generation. 

Job  equities,  fringe  benefits  which  are 
not  Indicated  In  pay  envelopes,  advanced 
from  $23.4  billion  In  1960  to  $79.7  billion  In 
1972,  and  are  still  growing. 

In  1969,  according  to  government  statis- 
tics, one-fifth  of  all  Americans  were  living 
below  the  poverty  line.  Now,  the  total  Is  half 
that,  and  Is  still  falling. 

Between  i960  and  1970  people  on  the  bot- 
tom rang  gained  0.6  per  cent  In  their  In- 
come, while  those  on  the  top  rung  lost  2.2 
per  cent.  In  1962,  there  were  202.000  house- 
holds with  Incomes  of  $26,000  or  more. 
Twenty  years  later  there  were  4,226,000. 

Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Wattenberg,  whUe 
the  critics  of  free  enterprise  have  been  de- 
ploring the  sad  state  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem, we  have  become  "the  fl*8t  massive 
majority  middle  class  society  In  history." 

It  Is  high  time  that  American  business 
and  Industry  ceased  to  be  apologetic  and  de- 
fensive In  Its  defense  of  free  enterprise. 

PTee  enterprise  has  benefited  us  mate- 
rially and  spiritually  at  the  same  time.  We 
are  both  free  and  affluent,  a  condition  which 
exists  in  few  other  places  In  the  world.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  our  society 
is  free  of  problems  and  dlfflcriltles. 
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Being  Imperfect,  we  can  hardly  hope  to 
create  a  perfect  society.  We  can  hope,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  a  society  which  permits 
each  man  to  go  as  far  as  his  ability  will  take 
him.  The  American  society  has  given  that 
opportunity  to  millions  of  men  and  women 
of  every  race,  religion  and  ethnic  back- 
ground. 

Our  society  remains  the  hope  of  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world.  It  Is  up  to  ua 
to  keep  that  hope  alive. 


PSRO:  THE  PHYSICIAN'S  TRIAL 
BY  ORDEAL 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4.  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organizations  were  created  by 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  1972,  allegedly  to  control  the  soaring 
costs  of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. PSRO's  were  given  the  authority 
to  standardize,  and  thus  control  the 
quality  of,  medical  services.  To  accom- 
plish this  standardization,  PSRO's  are 
given  the  power  to  search  confidential 
medical  records  and  establish  compre- 
hensive personal  data  banks  on  private 
citizens  and  medical  practitioners. 

In  short,  PSRO's  are  a  mechanism  for 
controlling  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
health  care  of  the  American  people. 
While  they  presently  pertain  only  to  Gov- 
ernment programs  such  as  medicare  and 
medicaid,  they  are  clearly  the  kind  of 
system  that  will  be  applied  to  every 
American  citizen  under  a  plan  of  na- 
tional health  insurance. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  soon  hold  hearings  on  legis- 
lation to  nationalize  health  care,  it  is 
crucially  important  for  us  to  consider 
the  ominous  implications  of  PSRO's. 
Therefore,  I  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  following  article  by  Gordon 
P.  Lupien,  M.D.,  which  appeared  in  the 
October  1974  Issue  of  Psychiatric  Opin- 
ion. Dr.  Lupien  outlines  the  genesis  of 
how  the  PSRO  program  became  law  and 
presents  evidence  indicating  that  only 
the  outright  repeal  of  this  law  can  be 
considered  appropriate  disposition  by 
Congress: 

PSRO:  The  Pbtsician's  I^iai.  bt 

Ordeal 

(By  Gordon  P.  Lupien,  M.D.) 

INTHODUCTION 

The  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nization Law  (PSRO)  stands  with  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  Resolution  as  a  tragic  legislative  misad- 
venture. If  at  first  glance  this  appears  to  be 
overstatement,  consider  that  few  physicians 
realize  the  extent  to  which  the  PSRO  Law. 
If  fully  Implemented,  will  affect  their  rela- 
tionships with  their  patients  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  their  practices.  The  concept  of 
standardized  or  generic  medical  care,  al- 
though fascinating  to  administrators  In  gov- 
ernment and  third  party  activity.  Is  po- 
tentially the  most  destructive  Infiuence 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  our 
health  system.  Incredibly,  numbers  of  phy- 
sicians \«iio6e  educational  backgrounds 
should  have  provided  them  with  better  Judg- 
ment have  stepped  forward  to  participate  In 
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the  creation  of  a  federally  ordered,  fall-safe 
payment  review  system  which  Imposes  dis- 
cipline through  conformity.  Confidential 
medical  records  will  be  searched  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  comprehensive  per- 
sonal data  bank  on  private  citizens  as  weU 
as  on  medical  practitioners. 

At  a  time  when  citizen  confidence  In  gov- 
ernment has  sunken  to  an  aU-tlme  low, 
physicians  are  being  Invited  to  accept  sub- 
servience to  the  federal  bureaucracy.  Yet 
one  of  the  most  Important  bases  of  a  secure 
physlclan-patlent  relationship  is  our  Inde- 
pendence from  extraneous  and  confilctlng 
Influences.  We  are  acknowledged  to  be  re- 
sponsible ethical  leaders  In  the  society.  The 
properly  placed  trust  of  a  patient  In  his 
physician  Is  certain  to  suffer  If  we  fall  to 
refute  PSRO's  wanton  Indictment  of  our 
profession.  Our  tradition  of  self-reliance  In 
maintaining  our  proficiency  and  our  freedom 
from  outside  administrative  control  account 
for  our  remarkable  productivity  and  the 
high  level  of  patient  satisfaction  with  our 
voluntary  health  system.  The  submission  of 
our  Individual  and  collective  reputations  and 
good  will  to  the  control  of  a  governmental 
bureaucracy  can  only  result  In  the  loss  of 
our  patients'  respect  and  trust. 

The  genesis  of  the  PSRO  program,  the 
politics  of  Its  passage  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and  the  responses  of  Individual  practitioners 
and  special  Interest  groups  wUl  be  discussed. 
The  American  Medlcsil  Association's  role  In 
suggesting  and  later  Implementing  the  PSRO 
program  will  be  presented.  Finally,  evidence 
will  be  presented  to  Indicate  why  only  out- 
right repeal  of  the  statute  or  a  Supreme 
Court  finding  of  unconstitutionality  can  be 
considered  appropriate  disposition  of  the 
PSRO  matter. 

PEER  REVIEW  ORGANIZATIO>fS  AND  THE 
AUERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Through  a  series  of  carefully  calculated 
maneuvers,  since  1970  the  administration 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  have  sought  an  alliance 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  perform 
"peer  review."  On  July  21,  1970.  the  AMA 
legal  department  Introduced  a  draft  of  the 
Medlcredlt  Bill  containing  the  Peer  Review 
Organization  section.  This  bill,  known  as 
H.R.  18567  of  1970.  proposed  that  Medical 
Societies  establish  a  contractual  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  perform  the  basic  functions  of 
claims  review  by  physicians,  and  that  a  sys- 
tem of  sanctions  be  established.  Including 
the  stispenslon  of  a  provider-physician  from 
participation  In  federal  health  programs.  On 
August  20,  1970,  Senator  WaUace  Bennett  of 
Utah  Introduced  a  somewhat  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  AMA's  bin  which  he  termed  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tion proposal.  The  Bennett  Amendment  re- 
moved control  from  medlcsJ  societies.  Im- 
posed a  $5,000  fine  for  "abuse,"  and  man- 
dated the  Invasion  of  confidential  medical 
records  without  consent  to  create  a  federally 
held  data  bank. 

Despite  timorous  objection  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  to  some  of  the 
changes  Introduced  by  Senator  Bennett's 
staff,  the  PSRO  program  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  ulti- 
mately by  the  full  Senate.  FoUowlng  Senate 
passage,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
which  had  not  fully  considered  the  PSRO 
rider,  accepted  Its  Inclusion  In  the  compre- 
hensive Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972 
by  a  conference  committee.  This  occtured  on 
October  17th,  the  day  before  adjournment 
of  Congress  and  less  than  a  month  before  the 
national  elections.  The  Social  Sectirity 
Amendments  bill,  containing  some  222  sec- 
tions dealing  largely  with  the  extension  ot 
Medicare  benefits  to  Individuals  and  groups 
not  previously  covered,  appeared  very  attrac- 
tive to  Congressmen  hastening  to  return  to 
the  campaign  trail. 
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However,  lurking  In  the  shadow  of  that 
tower  of  beneficence  was  Section  249P.  which 
establishes  Profeesional  Standards  Review 
Organizations.  Ironically  overextension  of 
the  resources  of  the  now  btinkrupt  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Fund  Is  claimed  to  Justify  PSRO. 
In  fact,  the  Indictment,  trial,  and  conviction 
of  the  medical  profession  which  ctOmlnated 
In  PSRO  enactment  were  conducted  without 
publicity  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
which  was  looking  for  somebody  to  blame 
for  the  Insolvency  of  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. That  distinguished  committee  has  com- 
pletely without  cause  held  the  conscientious 
and  faithful  physicians  of  the  United  States 
responsible  for  its  own  failure  to  anticipate 
and  control  the  cost  of  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs. 

THE  ABSTTRO  CONCEPT  OF  "MEDICAL  NECESSITT" 

The  Declaration  of  Purpose  of  the  PSRO 
law  states  that  "payment  for  services  will  be 
made  only  when  and  to  the  extent  medically 
necessary."  Although  appearing  to  have  va- 
lidity at  first  glance,  the  concept  of  "med- 
ical necessity"  Is  merely  a  seductive  decep- 
tion. In  a  very  large  percentage  of  instances, 
clear  documentation  on  paper  of  the  need 
for  health  services  Is  Impossible.  Much  of  the 
physician's  day-to-day  decision  making  is 
based  on  Intuitive  and  Inferential  evidence, 
which  cannot  and  should  not  be  subjected  to 
armchair  criticism.  The  evaluation  and  man- 
agement of  emotional  illness,  as  weU  as  much 
of  the  symptomatology  of  somatic  disorders, 
are  oriented  to  the  physician's  personal  un- 
derstanding of  the  patient's  needs  and  not 
to  Impersonal  protocols  and  third  party  reg- 
Illations.  As  with  msmy  of  the  provisions  of 
the  PSRO  Law.  the  introduction  of  "med- 
ical necessity"  as  a  criterion  unfortunately 
only  serves  to  harass  and  dUtract  the  prac- 
titioner from  his  proper  responsibility  to  hU 
patient. 

As  an  Interesting  exercise  In  testing  the 
principle,  the  entire  PSRO  program  could  be 
subjected  to  the  test  of  "medical  necessity." 
The  expenditure  of  several  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  create  a  new  watchdog 
bureaucracy  hardly  seems  to  be  Justifiable  on 
the  basis  of  any  substantiated  necessity.  Do 
the  rigorous  educational  requirements  for 
physicians  and  our  ongoing  participation  In 
continuing  education  not  qualify  us  Indi- 
vidually to  make  Judgments  of  "medical  ne- 
cessity"? Experience  In  our  existing  peer  re- 
view actmues  indicates  that  the  PSRO  pro- 
gram Itself  Is  by  no  means  "medlcaUy  nec- 
essary." 

PSRO's  INVASION  or  PRIVACY 

The  PSRO  legislation  was  passed  at  a 
time  prior  to  the  public's  awareness  of  gov- 
ernment surveillance  activities  and  the  pro- 
liferation of  federal  data  banks.  According 
to  a  recent  survey  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
published  In  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 
July  1,  1974,  more  than  50  federal  agencies 
operate  858  separate  data  banks  containing 
more  than  a  bUllon  records  on  Individuals. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  alone  Is  reported  to  be  responsible 
for  61  data  banks  with  402  million  records 
relating  to  recipients  of  Social  Security, 
Medicare  and  Welfare  payments.  Other  data 
banks  are  maintained  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Justice  Department,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, the  Pentagon,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Since  the  text  of  the  PSRO  Law  clearly  es- 
tablishes a  linkage  with  other  federal  agen- 
cies and  activities,  the  Impact  of  the  PSRO 
program  on  Individual  privacy — and  the  force 
of  Its  actions — must  not  be  underestimated. 
Section  1160  c.  of  the  PSRO  Law  gives  the 
statewide  PSRO  "such  authority  to  enlist 
the  support  of  any  governmental  organiza- 
tion   having    Influence    or    authority    over 
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health  care  practitioners  In  assuring  that 
each  practitioner  shall  comply  with  all  ob- 
ligations Imposed  on  him."  The  exchange  of 
Information  among  an  unending  series  of 
government  agencies  Indicates  that  PSRO 
will  become  a  system  wherein  physicians  are 
compelled  to  Interrogate  their  patients  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  data  bank  profiles 
potentially  shared  by  a  diversity  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies.  For  Instance,  despite 
Massachusetts'  decision  not  to  participate  in 
the  F^.I.'s  computerized  criminal  history 
file,  more  than  75  public  and  private  agencies 
and  employers  In  Massachusetts,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  criminal  Justice,  have 
been  receiving  reports  from  the  criminal 
offender  files,  according  to  Tom  Wicker  of 
the  New  York  Times  (January  20,  1974) . 

THE   BIRTH    OF   ADMINISTRATTVX   MEOICINX 

Various  critics  of  health  care  In  the  United 
States  have  used  the  terms  "cottage  Indus- 
try" and  "non-system"  to  disparage  the 
diversity  and  openness  of  the  system  In  which 
we  participate.  Our  free  market  In  health 
care,  predicated  upon  the  fundamental  right 
of  self-determination  by  both  physicians  and 
patients,  has  created  uniquely  responsive  and 
productive  Individual  relationships.  Our 
highly  differentiated  Industry,  directly  ori- 
ented to  the  needs  of  Individuals,  is  not 
readily  susceptible  to  administrative  con- 
trol. From  the  bureaucratic  point  of  view, 
what  is  needed'  Is  some  sort  of  "handle" 
whereby  management  may  be  Imposed. 

PSRO  Is  designed  to  provide  the  Federal 
Government  with  precisely  that  administra- 
tive "handle."  By  organizing  physicians  Into 
reglontdly  defined  subunlts  In  which  we  be- 
come answerable  to  authority,  the  control  of 
our  behavior  Is  enhanced.  Since  every  physi- 
cian is  Intended  to  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tioning effect  of  participating  In  PSRO  ac- 
tivity, presumably  we  will  become  more  read- 
ily coerced  Into  a  rigidly  organized  health 
care  delivery  system.  The  restructiiring  proc- 
ess will  replace  Individual  decisions  with 
those  of  planners  and  administrative  officers 
within  the  managerial  elite  of  government. 
It  Is  no  coincidence  that  many  of  the  orga- 
nizations designated  to  receive  federal  grants 
for  PSRO  Implementation  are  "foundations 
for  medical  care." 

".  .  .  The  PSRO  program  Itself  Is  by  no 
means  'medically  necessary'." 

These  changes  In  the  health  care  system 
have  given  birth  to  a  new  class  of  bureau- 
crats specializing  In  administrative  medicine. 
During  the  early  phases,  some  of  these  func- 
tionaries vrlU  of  necessity  be  physicians  untU 
the  supply  of  lay  managers  can  be  Increased 
to  meet  the  massive  new  demand.  Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Office  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Initially 
physician-administrators  will  perform  two 
Important  duties.  In  addition  to  their  advice 
In-  defining  the  standards  of  care  to  be  Im- 
( posed,  physicians  will  play  a  major  role  In 
recruiting  and  organizing  their  colleagues 
Into  the  review  panels.  Neither  of  these  criti- 
cal responsibilities  during  the  start-up  phase 
could  be  effectively  discharged  by  the  lay 
managers  who  will  follow.  In  the  -creation  of 
federally  sponsored  regional  review  prganlza- 
tlons,  holding  vast  statutory  power^,  lies  the 
means  to  Impose  total  control  (iver  every 
aspect  of  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

All  signs  clearly  point  to  an  administra- 
tively regulated  mass  production  system  for 
which  the  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
Is  a  prototype.  Russell  B.  Roth.  M.D.,  Im- 
mediate Past  President  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  evidently  observing  this 
trend,  stated  that  "the  greatest  danger  fac- 
ing American  medicine  Is  the  mounting  po- 
litical effort  to  convert  medicine  Into  a  pub- 
lic utlUty."  Dr.  Roth  fiurther  said.  "It  Is  po- 
tentially very  dangerous  to  turn  over  medi- 
cine to  political  domination.  Such  legislation 
would   standardize   and  steredtype  medical 
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can.  It  woold  put  the  cost  of  medical  care 
abova  tlM  quaUtj.  and  the  quaUty  would 
suffer"  (Medical  Neva  Report,  July  8.  1974). 
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GKinmiC    ICKDICAL   CASK 

Tbe  ou^ut  of  our  newly  restructxired 
healtli  ayitem  wiu  be  identlfled  as  generlcaUy 
equlvalmt  units  of  medical  care.  Standard- 
ization not  only  Introduces  the  opportunity 
for  controlling  the  quality  of  services,  but 
also  for  imposing  rigid  cost  control  upon  the 
overall  system.  This  Incredible  misapplica- 
tion of  economic  theory  to  medical  care 
threatens  to  reduce  the  quality  of  service 
to  a  barely  acceptable  minimum  m  order 
that  the  politician's  obsession  with  cost  can 
be  sattsned.  The  Individual  profiles  of  pa- 
tients and  physicians  will  be  compared  with 
arUtrarlly  selected  norms,  typically  the  60th 
prpentUe  (Section  58  d.,  pertaining  to  the 
lengths  of  sUy)  In  order  to  identify  devia- 
tions. Aoeaptabto  lartis  of  otUlntlon  and  the 
letaUs  of  treatment  programs  will  be  sxtb- 
|ect  to  manipulation  by  the  systems  man- 
iger. 

In  effect,  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
x>UectlTlaatlon  and  bureaucratic  planning 
now  are  being  visited  upon  tbe  health  care 
lystera. 

If  tbe  reader  of  this  article  has  any  llnger- 

ng  doubts  about  the  administrative  goals 

tt  PSBO.  be  should  read  the  monagr^>h 

*SSO:  OrgwnUatton  for  BegUmal  Peer  Re- 

>iew,  by  Decker  and  Bonner,  published  by 

lallloger  in  1973.  This  vcdume  presents  the 

esulU  of  a  study  by  Arthur  D.  little.  Inc., 

I  ommisBloned    by    the    Community    Health 

I  Isrrlce  of  H.K.W.  to  develop  conceptual  mod- 

I  la  for  Implementation  of  the  then  newly 

(  naetad  PSBO  Law.  Figure  l  on  page  16,  cap- 

1  toned  "Schema  for  Peer  Bevlew."  presents 

1  be  overall  relationship  of  tbe  various  peer 

1  tvlew  activities  and  Indicates  that  licensure. 

]  Hvllagea.    and    program    participation    are 

I  iibjectad  to  PSRO  control.  Fines  of  up  to 

1 1.000  may  be  Impoeed  to  discipline  physl- 

( laoa  who  deviate  from  the  norms  of  care. 

U  this  any  way  to  treat  pbyHclaas?  When 
1  •  aiw  ooafkaotad  with  cries  for  help  from 
lidtTltfiials  m  nsed.  ws  respond  to  the  bast 
c  r  owr  abilities,  using  whatever  resources  w« 
c  in  cnmmsnd.  However,  now  our  Judgments 
"  oar  aettoos  are  to  be  reviewed  case  by 
not  on  tbe  soapleloa  that  we  are  fall- 
1|«  to  sarve  our  patlsnts  weU,  but  for  another 
TlM  f oUowlBg  quote  from  the  Decker 

r  book  provides  the  answer: 

health  strategy,  in  the  nineteen 
ittfss.  Is  dominated  by  two  related  oon- 

(1)  tha  hnmllllMlft  nr  nmtlnn^\  hf<lth 

loe;  and  (3)  tbs  need  to  prersnt  to- 
ll Ulooary  pressmss  produced  by  angmsnted 
p  ircbastng  power,  a  abortage  of  medical  pro- 
"■■•""■ta.  •ad  an  eseeas  erf  hospttal  beds." 
6)  .  .  .  "CMtwi  tbe  pressures  which 
n  IV  sKlrtfcr  nm-tt-nmi  bsalth  lasorance,  fkll- 
u«  o<  FBBO  may  wsU  Initiate  other,  lea 
w  jtkable.  forms  of  ImreaueraHe  control  over 
ti «  prmetice  o/  medietne."  (page  7)  (Italics 
ai  s  tba  aotbor^) 

Alas,  wben  all  tba  ribbons  are  untied  and 
aJ  t  the  faaey  wrapping  u  removed,  we  Ond 
tl  s  tms  pinpass  of  P8BO. 


aaoAMiBATSow  oar 
YyvOl.  dladosars  oo  PBBOs"  has  been  called 
fc  r  by  Arttair  IC  Baekler,  UJ>..  Intemattooal 
P  ibUAsr  or  JTeAosI  Tribaae.  to  his  papsr's 
is  oe  or  miy  17.  vtriA.  Sloes  tba  ultimate  tola 
oflPBBO  la  Bovanunsot's  regulation  of  medl- 
booooaa  moca  evident.  Dr. 
IMS  that  patlsnts  and  their  phyal- 
.  ■*•  "tta  right  to  know  wbat  PSBO  U 
•I  ■boot.'*  Tba  fkOare  of  tba  AICA  to  aro- 
▼i  la  tkis  "fall  dlselosuze"  befoca  holding  out 
tt4  baad  to  taka  money  for  partldpattog  to 
•  Is  avMsnee  of  a  cynleal  oonaplrsey  or 
Tfca  AMA'S  preocrupatloo  wltti  Its 
■antMttnnal  fators  apparently  has 
I  It  onabia  to  serra  tba  nadical  pto- 
protset  oar  pattanta. 
Cba  taaMU^  eg  tba  AMA  to  opposs  PSBO 


effectively  is  a  direct  result  of  the  divided 
loyalties  of  members  of  both  the  House  oT 
Delegates  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  For 
example.  AMA  Trustee  Robert  B.  Hunter. 
MJ}.,  ^lo  Is  Chairmail  of  the  Board's  Ad- 
visory Coomilttee  on  PSRO,  also  assists 
H.B.W.  as  one  of  11  members  of  the  National 
Professional  Standards  Review  Council.  Dr. 
Himter  and  the  AUA  should  have  recognized 
the  impossibility  of  his  serving  two  opposing 
masters.  In  addition,  a  number  of  the  dele- 
dates  attending  an  AMA  session  in  Chicago 
In  June,  1974,  actively  were  seeking  contracts 
with  the  Office  of  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view at  the  same  time  they  were  guiding 
AMA  policy  development.  The  AMA's  decision 
to  Join  forces  with  the  government  to  im- 
posing PSRO  control  was  the  result  of  a  de- 
liberate and  totenslve  campaign  by  the 
trustees  and  others  who  were  committed  to 
PSRO  suppcMt  weU  in  advance  of  the  Jime 
meet  tog. 

By  definition,  those  who  participate  to  the 
PSRO  program  have  chosen  to  serve  the 
vested  toterest  of  government.  The  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  of  PSRO  with  the  self-deter- 
mtoation  of  individual  practicing  physicians 
must  be  recognized.  Accommodation  to  the 
demands  of  third  parties  and  the  govern- 
ment must  cease  If  we  are  to  survive  profes- 
sionally. Alonzo  S.  Yerby.  MX>.,  M.P.H.,  Asso- 
cute  Dean  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health,  to  November  of  1972  stated  at  a 
seminar  attended  by  the  author  that  -'If  the 
PSRO  program  is  fully  Implemented,  the 
practice  of  medicine  will  cease  to  exist  as  a 
profession  as  each  individual  becomes  an 
agent  of  the  government  working  against  his 
colleagues." 

WhUe  the  AMA  was  movtog  falteringly  to 
assist  the  Federal  Government  to  PSRO  en- 
forcement, a  less   well-known  organization 
took  decisive  action.  On  June  28.  1973,  the 
Association  of  American  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons (-lAPS)  with  three  Individual  platoUffs 
filed  a  clvn  suit  to  the  Federal  Courts  of 
lUtools  seeking  a  declaration  that  the  PSRO 
lAw  Is  unconstitutional  and  that  Its  Imple- 
mentation should  be  barred.  Two  of  the  phy- 
slclan-platotiffs.  Roy  R.  Ortoker,  Sr.,  MJ>.. 
and  Edward  A.  Wolpert.  MX).,  are  dlstto- 
guisbed  psychiatrists,  whUe  the  third.  George 
K.  Sbambaugh.  Jr..  MJ3..  is  a  Professor  of 
Otoiaryngrtogy  at  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School,  Chicago,  nitools.  The  stot 
contends  that  the  PSRO  statute  authorizes 
numerous  violations  of  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed civil  rights.  The  wholesale  invasion  o< 
privacy,   toterference   with   the  practice   of 
medicine  by  overly  broad  regulation,  and  the 
denial  of  access  to  due  process  of  law  are 
among  the  major  impacts  of  the  PSRO  Law 
now  being  consldared  by  a  three-Judge  fed- 
eral court  paneL  AU  pbyslcUos  should  volun- 
teer nnanclal  siq>port  of  this  vital  legal  ac- 
tion. 

"The  wholesale  tovasion  of  privacy,  toter- 
ference with  the  practice  of  m«rti«in»  by 
ovwly  broad  regulation,  and  the  denial  of 
aoosas  to  the  dua  process  of  law  are  among 
tba  major  Impacts  of  the  PSRO  Law  . 

A  second  organisational  "David."  the  Coun- 
cU  of  Madloal  Staffs  (CMS)  has  Joined  forces 
with  AAP8  to  fight  the  federal  "Oollath  " 
On  Aprtl  a.  1974,  CMS  filed  a  brief  of  amicui 
curiae  to  support  of  the  AAPS  civil  com- 
plaint against  PSRO.  The  CMS  brief  presents 
clearly  and  undersUndably  the  legal  basu 
for  the  traditional  InvioUbility  of  physlcUn- 
paUent  reUtlonshipe.  The  AAPS  complaint 
and  tbe  supporting  CMS  brief  provide  con- 
vincing evidence  that  PSRO  U  not  "peer  re- 
view" In  any  sense  and  that  we  must  resUt 
its  imposition  by  every  available  means. 

By  their  action  to  response  to  PSRO,  the 
AAPSand  CMS  have  assumed  the  role  of 
laadentilp  to  representing  the  interests  of 
practicing  physicians.  In  the  wake  of  the 
AMA's  decision  to  pUy  the  PSRO  game  for 
profit  and  power,  we  need  an  unswervingly 
loyal  and  unoomipted  organization  to  pro- 
tect our  profession  from  government  con- 
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trol.  The  Association  of  American  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  (AAPS),  by  filUng  the  orga- 
nization gap  left  by  the  demise  of  the  AMA, 
has  earned  our  support  and  our  member- 
ship. 

The  announcement  by  H.E.W.  on  July  19, 
1974,  of  the  awarding  of  925  million  to  PSRO 
contracts,  coupled  with  the  AMA's  capitula- 
tion, todlcate  that  very  difficult  times  lie 
ahead  for  our  profession.  As  a  tactic  to  aid 
In  impostog  PSRO  control  the  requirement 
of  membership  by  a  majority  of  physicians 
was  dropped  on  March  14,  1974,  to  permit 
organizations  with  "the  potential  to  obtain 
25  percent  of  the  practlctog  physicians  to 
their  area"  to  apply  for  designation  as  PSROs. 
The  minority  has  been  given  control  over 
the  majority.  This  Is  being  done  with  the 
backing  of  the  full  power  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Clearly,  HJ5.W.  totends  to  seize  control  of 
the  mtod  and  actions  of  the  practicing  physi- 
cian by  whatever  subterfuge  the  situation 
requires.  Some  aspiring  physician-adminis- 
trators appear  to  have  sold  themselves  out- 
right for  federal  dollars.  Others  have  been 
coerced  and  confused  Into  submission,  while 
the  vast  majority  of  physicians  have  rejected 
participation  to  the  ethical  and  moral  catas- 
trophe of  PSRO.  These  self-reliant  physicians 
of  high  principles,  endowed  with  the  distin- 
guished characteristics  of  our  honorable  pro-  " 
fesslon,  toevltably  must  prevaU.  As  the  result 
of  a  declaration  of  unconstitutionality  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  Its  Innate  defectiveness,  eventually 
PSRO  win  fall.  But  the  cost  of  waiting  would 
be  enormously  and  tragically  high.  The  Im- 
position of  a  Byzantine  tyranny  supported 
by  space  age  techology  must  be  prevented. 
The  physician  miut  avert  and  not  Simply 
survive  his  trial  by  ordeal. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  edwinbTforsythe 

or  mw  jnsxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4.  1975 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
prior  commitments  in  my  district  neces- 
sitated that  I  leave  Washington  on  Fri- 
day while  the  House  was  still  In  session, 
I  unfortunately  missed  several  votes  late 
In  the  afternoon.  Following  my  usual 
policy,  I  would  like  to  make  public  for  Jhe 
benefit  of  my  constituents  how  I  would 
have  voted  If  I  had  been  present: 

RoUcall  No.  868— HJt.  10034— Depository 
Institutions:  Rouaselot  amendment  striking 
the  title  providing  home  mortgage  disclosure 
requirements  for  financial  Institutions. 

Yeas— 153.  Nays— 191.  If  I  had  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  yea 

RoUcall  No.  857— HJl.  10024— Depository 
Institutions:  Brown  of  CaUfomla  amend- 
ment to  insert  a  new  Title  HI  that  would 
limit  the  appUcatlon  of  the  reporting  re- 
quiremanto  to  financial  Institutions  to  30  se- 
lected metropoUtan  stotistleal  areas 

Yeas— 185,  Nays— 187.  If  I  had  been 
present,  I  woiild  have  voted  Yea. 

RoUcaU  No.  85a— HJl.  10034— Depository 
Institutions:  Passage  of  the  biU  to  extend 
the  authority  for  the  fiezlble  regulation  of 
toterest  rates  on  deposits  and  share  aoobunts 
to  depository  InstltuUons,  to  extend  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Electzonlc  Fund 
Tiransfsrs.  and  to  provide  for  boms  mort- 
gage disclosure. 

Yssa— 177.  Nays— 147.  If  I  had  bssn 
pressnt.  I  would  bars  voted  Nay. 


Thia  blU  represents  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  change  rather  than  the  com- 
prehensive reform  of  banking  "practicefl 
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and  procedures  which  seems  necessary. 
The  House  Banking  Ckmimlttee  never 
held  hearings  on  nationwide  NOW  ac- 
counts. The  NOW  account  experiment 
underway  In  two  States  for  3  years  has 
never  been  evaluated  by  Federal  regula- 
tors. And  while  the  concept  of  consumers' 
receiving  Interest  on  checking  accoimts 
is  on  the  surface  appealing,  a  cost  is  at- 
tached to  every  service.  If  the  practice 
of  paying  Interest  on  checking  accounts 
becomes  widespread,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  thai  the  price  of  Installmait 
loans,  home  mortgages,  and  othe»  bank- 
ing services,  to  the  consumer  will  have  to 
rise.  The  other  major  provisions  of  the 
bill  seem  equally  far-reaching  In  their 
effects  on  the  banking  public  without  suf- 
ficient evaluation  of  those  effects.  While 
aware  of  the  need  for  change,  therefore, 
I  still  could  not  vote  for  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation. 


GASOLINE  RETAILERS  SPEAK  OUT 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  informa- 
tion I  have  received  from  gasoline  re- 
tailers and  wholesalers  in  my  district 
indicates  that  major  oil  companies  are 
still  pressuring  dealers  to  Increase  their 
sales  to  the  public.  Ehiring  the  past  10 
months  we  have  been  debating  various 
proposals  to  pit>mote  gasoline  conserva- 
tion. 

Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
American  public  agree  that  conservation 
policies  are  desperately  needed  to  reduce 
our  dependence  upon  foreign  oil.  Even 
the  slick  public  relations  compaigns 
sponsored  by  major  oil  companies  sug- 
gest that  fuel  conservation  is  Imperative. 
But  the  results  of  my  survey  Indicate 
that  what  the  major  oil  companies  are 
tellhig  the  public  Is  quite  different  from 
what  they  are  telling  their  dealers. 

At  the  same  time  that  major  brand  ih- 
dependmts  are  being  pressured  Into  In- 
creased sales.  Information  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  c<HuitItuent8  Indicates 
that  oU  c<nnpanles  are  playing  one  type 
of  retail  outlet  off  against  another,  sup- 
plying company  owned  secondary  brands 
and  independent  outlets  against  their 
own  Independent  affiliates.  These  high- 
pressure  marketing  tactics  can  only  spell 
serious  trouble  ahead  for  Indepoident 
dealers. 

The  relationship  Qt  the  dealer  to  the 
major  oil  company  has  always  been  an 
unequal  one  at  best.  The  majors  c(»trol 
more  than  half  of  the  crude  oil  produc- 
tion, more  than  60  percent  of  the  petro- 
leum refining  cmpaclty,  and  most  of  the 
product  transportation  natl(m-wlde.  The 
dealers  at  the  other  md  of  the  pipeline 
handle  (mly  retail  sales  with  Individual 
dealers  controlling  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  local  market.  Tlie  majors  operate 
in  a  lofty  market  In  which  cooperation 
and  joint  ventures  In  exploration,  pro- 
duction and  transportation  systems  are 
practiced  rather  than  competition.  Deal- 
ers operate  In  an  extraordinarily  com- 
petitive    market,     competing     against 
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dealers  of  other  brands.  Independents, 
and  representatives  of  their  own 
corporate  suppliers.  The  political 
power  of  major  oil  companies  extends 
far  beyond  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
Into  the  Federal  bureaucracy  where  for- 
mer employees  of  the  majors  now  sup- 
posedly police  the  Industry.  Recent  stud- 
ies by  the  O^ieral  Accounting  Office  re- 
veal that  65  high  level  officials  with 
GS-16  ratings  or  higher  are  currently 
employed  by  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration— the  agency  which  Is  responsi- 
ble for  administering  oil  policy  in  this 
country.  Needless  to  say,  retail  dealers 
have  no  such  powerful  lobby  in  Wash- 
ington. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  small 
businessmen  In  the  energy  Industry 
should  be  heard  when  we  discuss  energy. 
For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  It  is 
crucially  Important  to  listen  to  what  gas- 
oline retailers  and  wholesalers  have  to 
say  about  energy  policy  and  their  treat- 
ment by  major  oU  companies.  I  am  In- 
serting a  summary  of  my  recent  survey 
of  retail  gasoline  dealers  and  wholesalers 
in  my  district  and  a  recent  editorial  by 
the  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier  which 
summarizes  the  problems  small  business- 
men in  the  energy  industry  are  facing 
today: 

Oasouns  Dealer's  QuxsnoNNAns — ^Finai. 
Report 
Small  businessmen  to  the  energy  Industry 
have  mixed  reactions  over  Administration 
decontrol  proposals  and  strong  opinions  on 
oil  company  treatment  of  retail  gasoline  deal- 
ers. These  were  among  the  findings  of  a 
recent  survey  by  Congressman  Floyd  Flthlan 
of  gasoline  station  owners,  operators,  and 
wholesalers. 

The  survey.  maUed  to  over  600  gasoltoe 
dealers  and  wholesalers  in  Indiana's  Second 
Congressional  District  to  early  October,  to- 
oluded  questions  on  Administration  oil  de- 
control proposals,  petroleum  product  alloca- 
tion, the  Impact  of  poUutlon  control  equip- 
ment, auto  repairs  and  gasoline  savings  ad- 
justments performed  by  service  stations,  ail 
company  treatment  of  station  operators,  and 
Dealer  Day  in  Court  legislation  currenUy 
pending  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  SUty- 
three  area  businessmen  responded  to  the 
questionnaire. 

More  than  sixty  percent  of  those  napond- 
Ing  to  the  survey  were  todedependent  owners 
of  stations  carrying  major  oil  company 
brands.  An  additional  14  percent  owned  and 
operated  Independent  non-branded  stations 
while  34%  operated  stations  owned  by  ma- 
jor oil  companies. 

on.    DECONTROL 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  thoee  surveyed 
(57%)  favored  the  Administration's  decon- 
trol proposals,  strongest  support  for  decon- 
trol came  from  repreeentatlvee  of  major  oU 
company  owned  stations,  with  84%  support- 
ing the  Admtolstratlon'B  policies.  Least  sup- 
port for  Administration  pollclee  came  from 
Independent  owned  stations  carrying  major 
oil  company  brands. 

ALLOCATIONS 

Opinions  on  petroleum  product  alloca- 
tions. esUbliahed  during  the  1978  oU  em- 
t)argo  and  administered  by  the  Federal  en- 
ergy Administration,  were  also  mixed.  WhUe 
dealers  ware  evenly  split  on  the  fairness  of 
the  present  system,  which  allocates  fuel  on 
tbe  basis  of  1979  salss.  they  favored  oontto- 
uatlon  of  some  type  of  petroleum  aUooation 
system  by  a  margto  of  3  to  1.  Of  those  sup- 
porting oonttoued  petroleum  allocation,  mors 
than  half  favored  conUnulng  the  present  sys- 
tem. Yet  a  allm  majority  felt  that  the  alloca- 
tion system  had  faUsd  to  prevent  unfair  dla- 
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trlbutlon  of  gasoUne,  oil,  and  other  petrtdeum 
producte. 

Several  dealers  had  conunents  on  oil  allo- 
cation policy.  James  Saunders  of  Plymouth, 
Indiana  had  this  to  say  about  petroleum 
allocation.  ".  .  .  allocation  would  be  fine, 
but  only  If  production  Is  cut.  So  long  as 
over-supplies  exist,  prices  will  be  cut  to  some 
distributors  and  gas  will  be  dumped." 

Donald  Brown,  president  of  a  small  tode- 
pendent  oU  distributorship  to  North  Iifan- 
cheeter,  Indiana,  said,  "Our  biggest  problem 
at  the  preeent  time  Is  price.  We  have  a  com- 
petitor down  the  highway  from  us  selling 
gasoline  from  a  service  stetlon  for  lees  than 
our  tank  wagon  price." 

R.  M.  Mulnzer,  a  retail  dealer  from  La- 
fayette, Indiana,  had  this  to  say:  "I  seU  a 
major  brand  of  gasoltoe.  Regular  gas  sells 
at  83.9  (cents  per  gaUon) .  Independents  sell 
regular  at  64.9  to  57.9  (cents  per  gallon).  I 
cannot  compete  with  this  price  differential." 

AUTO  EKISSIOIT  CONTROLS 

Service  Stetlon  operators  also  report  that 
auto  emission  control  devices,  .which  mvist 
be  serviced  by  automobile  company  author- 
ized shops  to  malntato  new  car  warranties, 
have  cut  toto  their  repair  business.  35% 
of  those  stetlons  surveyed  still  performing 
auto  repairs  todlcated  ttiat  repair  work  on 
new  cars  has  dropped  stoce  catalytic  con- 
verters became  required  equipment  to  1973. 
More  than  half  of  the  stations  reporting  loes 
of  new  car  repair  work  indicated  that  sub- 
stantial losses  had  occurred. 

TUNX-UPS    AND    OAS    aAVTKO    ADJTTSTICSMTS 

Oaaoline  savtog  adjustments  and  repairs 
such  as  tune-upe.  alignments,  and  carbu- 
retor adjustments  performed  for  Hoosler 
motorists  by  service  stetlons  have  Increased 
at  some  stetlons  but  decreased  at  others. 
Roughly  one  quarter  of  those  stetlons  sur- 
veyed still  performing  repair  work  reported 
increases  in  gas-saving  service  work  while 
an  equal  nvimber  reported  losses. 

ICAJOa   on.   COMFANT    SALES   PRACTICES 

A  significant  majority  of  those  surveyed, 
more  than  83%,  reported  that  they  had 
been  urged  to  tocreaae  sales  of  gasoltoe  and 
oU  producte.  Pressures  to  tocrease  sales  were 
most  frequent  among  major  oil  company 
owned  stetlons  where  14  out  of  17  operators 
reported  being  urged  to  tocrease  sales.  33  out 
of  38  todependent  dealers  carrying  major 
oil  company  brands  reported  similar  pressure. 
Only  one  out  of  seven  independent,  non- 
branded  dealers  reported  having  experienced 
preesure  from  suppliers. 

Aocordtog  to  survey  resulto  the  most  com- 
monly used  techniques  betog  tirged  by  sup- 
pliers are  extended  hours  and  lower  prlosa. 
Other  methods  being  urged  tocluded  glfte  to 
customers,  prises  and  raffles,  installation  of 
car-wash  equipment  and  aelf-servlce  pumps. 

R.  M.  Mulnzer.  operator  of  a  company 
owTied  stetlon  to  Lafayette,  reported  that. 
"The  company  would  like  for  us  to  sell  mors 
of  their  gasoltoe  that  they  have  coming  out 
at  their  ears  by  cutttog  our  margto  of  proUt 
or  by  sslf-servloe.  Salf-aervioe  would  oast 
dealers  $1,500  per  pump  Island.  In  other 
words,  tbe  company  wanta  to  keep  aU  of 
their  high  profite  aiMl  would  like  for  us  to 
take  a  cut  to  inoflta. .  .** 

A  significant  niuiber  of  thoee  reporting 
pressure  to  tocreass  sales  also  reported  that 
sanctions  were  mentioned  or  suggested  If 
sales  were  not  tocreassd.  The  most  commonly 
mentioned  sanctions  were  loss  of  leases,  and 
reductions  to  service  from  the  pressnt  com- 
pany. 

Roughly  half  of  those  reporting  pressures 
from  suppliers  to  tocrease  salsa  also  reportatt 
that  toosntlvss.  such  as  gins,  tr^M.  and  vaoa- 
tlons  as  weU  as  cash  rewards  had  been 
offered  if  sales  were  tocreaaed. 

"DBALBB  BAT  IN  COVKT"  LS01.AT1ON 

By  a  five  to  one  margto  gaaollna  station 
owners  and  operators  supported  "Dsalsr  Day 
to  Court"  legislation  now  pending  to  both 


bouaas  of  CongroM.  The  bUl  would  proiilblt 
pttnUam  raflnoB  (»'  dlstrlbuton  from  can- 
oellng  or  fftlUng  to  renew  a  franchlaa  if  all 
rMaonablA  and  fiawentlal  requirementa  of  tbe 
(tandUae  have  been  met  by  the  dealer.  It 
would  require  wiltteQ  notUcatloii  along  with 
tha  naaona  for-tarmlnatton  at  least  90  days 
before  the  franchise  la  <^nrffl«wl  or  renewal 
rajaeted.  it  jrould  also  permit  dealers  to  file 
nilt  against  parent  companies  if  tbe  requlte- 
nents  of  the  law  are  not  met. 
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we  can  even  seen  from  here,  something 
Is  needed,  and  it  Is  a  proper  subject  for  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 
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Big  Sqttxkzc  . 

A  well-known  local  service  station  opera- 

or  announced  last  week  that  tbe  price-cost 

queeae  had  forced  him  to  decide  to  give  up 

lis  two  stations— one  In  West  Lafayette  and 

'  he  other  near  Lafayette. 

It  came  as  a  shock,  for  be  was  regarded 

I  one  of  tbe  most  successful  in  the  com- 

1  nunity.  But  the  squeeze  does  not  dlscrlm- 

1  date,  pinching  every  size  of  gasoline  retall- 

I  ag  operation  with  higher  costs  and  smaller 

]  roflt  margins.  In  fact  the  larger  businesses 

1  light  be  hardest  bit  because  of  volume  and 

1  taff  size,  wblle  small  and  family  operations 

I  light  be  able  to  hang  on  longer. 

Tbe  closing  announcement  pointed  up  the 
c  rack  In  which  brand  name  gasoline  retailers 
t  Dd  themstives,  principally  becau^  of  two- 
l  >nl  operations  of  their  brand-name  sup- 
I  Hers.  Most  toajcx-  gasoline  brand  name  pro- 
<!  noera  supply  their  regtilar  dealers  at  rela- 
t  Tely  high,  fixed  prices,  while  dumping  tem- 
p  arary  surpluses  at  lower  prices  to  discount 
B  larketers'  stations.  The  brand  name  retailer 
li  at  extreme  disadvantage  to  try  to  meet 
t  le  discounter's  price  and  loses  business  to 
h  im  because  of  higher  operating  cost  In. 
T  >lved  with  service,  and  the  hlghr  prices  that 
n  ust  be  paid  for  brand  nflTif  gasoline  and 
s  ipplles. 

The  Insult  on  Injury  Is  to  be  bit  this  way, 
li  some  cases,  wKh  the  gasoline  your  own 
b  and  name  producer  sold  cheaper  to  the 
d  Booimter.  The  catch  Is  supposed  to  be  that 
tl  e  discounter  Is  left  high  and  dry  when 
tl  ere  are  no  surpluses,  while  tbe  brand  name 
s1  stlons  presumably  will  continue  to  re- 
c*  ive  supplies.  But  even  this  has  not  worked 
01  ft  very  much  to  brand  name  service  station 
0|  eraton'  advantage.  They  found  their  gaso- 
llJ  le  almost  as  short  as  the  discounters'  dur- 
ix  ;  the  last  big  shortages. 

Borne  Indiana  brand  name  service  station 
oferators  have  testified  that  they  stiapect 
tl  s  supplier  companies  mean  to  squesEe 
tt  em  out  and  take  over  the  retaUlng  dl- 
rs  ;tly,  themselves.  Wblle  drawing  denials 
til  tt  attribute  their  problems  to  a  20  per 
oe  It  cut  In  gasoline  consumption  In  Indiana, 
t*  saa  dealers  aay  they  bavent  been  oon- 
vl  toad  differently. 

irand  name  dealers  foresee  company- 
of  ned,  oonpany-operated,  low-overhead, 
la  r-  or  no  seriloe  stations,  probably  self- 
sei  ve,  replacing  them  and  soon  monopolizing 
ga  oUne  retailing.  They  predict  that  If  and 
wl  en  this  occurs,  supplies  to  discounters 
wt  1  dry  up,  leaving  the  company  stations 
aa  I  pnoaa  without  competition. 

^  laybe  this  won't  happen.  But  the  ex- 
teidlng  sprawl  of  oU  companies  Into  "ver- 
ti«a  integration."  meaning  that  they  own, 
op  rate  and  control  every  stage  of  the  busl- 
na  s  from  the  wellhead  to  your  gas  tank,  and 
Inl  >  "horlzoDtal  integration,"  in  which  they 
try  to  comer  ownership  and  control  of  all 
klz  ds  of  energy,  has  aroused  congressional 
cam  and  attracted  anti-trust  initiatives 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
laglalaMon  failed  last  week  that  would 
broken  up  vertically  and  horizontally 
-♦'-•  oU  companies  and  discouraged  or 
others  from  going  into  them.  It 
to  return  next  session.  Break-up 
not  be  the  answer;  the  Standard  Oil 
-mat  ease  at  many  years  ago  pawned 
pnmat  attuattoo.  But  from  symptoms 
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A^  POLLUTION  STUDY  RESULTS 

I  

HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  Issues  facing  this  Con- 
gress is  Federal  air  pollution  legislation. 
After  8  mraiths  of  admirable  work,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment on  Tuesday  reported  a  com- 
prehensive bUl  entitled  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1975.  The  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on 
which  I  serve,  is  due  to  consider  the  bill 
this  month. 

As  the  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  go  to  the  full  committee,  my  col- 
leagues may  be  interested  in  knowing  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  public  attitudes 
about  air  pollution  conducted  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  Although 
the  PEA  has  said  that  they  will  publicly 
release  the  survey  on  their  own  initiative, 
they  have  had  the  results  for  over  2 
months  and  have  not  yet  done  so.  I  can 
understand  their  reluctance,  for  the  sur- 
vey shows  that  the  public  does  not  agree 
with  the  administration's  deemphasis  of 
pollution  control. 

The  results  of  the  survey  convey  some 
unmistakable  messages.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  American  people  are  willing  to 
pay  the  cost  necessary  to  clean  up  our 
air.  Despite  the  depressed  state  of  our 
economy,  they  are  wlUing  to  pay  higher 
taxes,  to  pay  more  for  their  cars,  to  pay 
more  for  their  electricity,  to  pay  more 
to  insulate  their  homes. 

Further.  94  percent  of  the  people 
sampled  are  opposed  to  letting  air  that  is 
now  clean  become  degraded.  And  the 
people  are  willing  to  make  changes  in  life 
styles  and  habits  to  help  control  air 
pollution. 

Opinion  Research  Corp.,  of  Princeton. 
NJ.,  the  company  that  conducted  the 
survey  for  PEA.  has  granted  me  permis- 
sion to  include  the  results  in  the  Record: 
1.  Compared  to  other  parte  of  the  country 
how  serious  do  you  think  air  pollution  is  In 
the  town  where  you  live— would  you  say  it  Is 
very  sertous,  fairly  serious,  not  too  serious, 
or  not  serious  at  all? 
16%  very  serious. 
22%  fairly  serious. 
36%  not  too  serious. 
26%  not  serious  at  all. 
1%  no  opinion. 

2.  What  types  of  problems  are  caused  bv 
air  pollution?  »*u««i  uy 

60%  health. 
17%  aesthetic. 

3.  Have  you  or  anyone  in  your  family  suf- 
fered  any  Ulness  during  the  past  year  due  to 
air  pollution? 

11%  yes. 

88%  no. 

1  %  I  don't  know. 

(Questions  4  through  7  pertained  to  the 

detaiU  of  the  Ulnesses  suffered  due  to  air 

pollution.  I  have  not  Included  them  because 

<»a  not  find  the  answers  to  be  informative  1 

«.  How  wlUlng  would  you  be  to  pay  taoo 


per  year  more  to  make  a  small  reduction  In 
the  amoimt  of  Illness  caused  by  air  pollu- 
tion In  this  country? 

10%  very  willing. 

26%  fairly  willing. 

20%  not  too  wUllng. 

35%  not  willing  at  all. 

9%  don't  know. 

9.  What  do  you  think  are  the  most  im- 
portant caiises  of  air  pollution? 

52%  factories/plants. 

56%  auto/bus/ truck  exhaust. 

3%  garbage  dvmips. 

14%  other. 

11%  dont  know. 

10.  Compared  with  five  years  ago.  would 
y6u  say  that  air  pollution  In  your  town  has 
Increased,  decreased,  or  remained  about  the 
same? 

45%  Increased. 

8%  decreased. 

43%  remained  about  the  same. 

4%  don't  know. 

11.  Thinking  of  the  next  five  ye&is,  do  you 
think  air  pollution  in  your  town  will  In- 
crease, decrease,  or  remain  about  the  same? 

42%  increase. 

11%  decrease. 

40%  remain  about  the  same. 

7%  don't  know. 

12.  How  much  do  you  think  exhaust  from 
automobUes  contributes  to  air  pollution — a 
great  deal,  a  fair  amount,  or  very  little? 

42%  a  great  deal. 
38%  a  fair  amount. 
15%  very  little. 
6%  don't  know. 

13.  Do  you  think  that  air  pollution  controls 
on  cars  have  reduced  total  air  pollution  a 
great  deal,  a  fair  amount,  a  little,  or  not  at 
all? 

7%  a  great  deal. 
23%  a  fair  amoimt. 
42%  a  little. 
17%  not  at  aU. 
11%  don't  know. 

14.  America's  cheapest  energy  source  la 
coal,  but  burning  coal  to  make  electricity 
causes  air  pollution.  At  this  time,  do  you 
think  It  is  more  Important  to  have  strict  air 
poUutlon  control  laws  or  to  allow  coal  to  be 
used  to  make  cheap  electricity? 

33%  strict  air  pollution  laws. 

40%  coal  for  cheaper  electricity. 

8%  other. 

19%  don't  know. 

15.  To  pay  for  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment, companies  will  have  to  charge  more 
for  their  products  and  services,  and  the  gov- 
ernment wUl  have  to  Increase  taxes.  Do  you 
think  that  now  it  is  more  important  to  pay 
higher  prices  to  protect  the  environment,  or 
to  pay  lower  prices  but  have  more  air  pollu- 
tion? *^ 

69%  pay  higher  prices  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment. 

17%  pay  lower  prices  but  have  pollution. 

8%  other. 

18%  don't  know. 

16.  Has  your  attitude  toward  the  necessity 
for  clean  air  changed  since  the  energy  crisis 
occurred  last  year? 

24%  yes. 
76%  no. 

[Question  17  was  asked  only  of  those  who 
answered  "yes"  to  question  le.J 

17.  How  has  your  attitude  changed? 
11%  Increased  concern. 
Scattered  other. 

18.  Do  you  think  that  areas  that  now  have 
clean  air  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  they  are 
now.  or  allowed  to  get  somewhat  more  pol- 
luted? *^ 

94%  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  they  are 
now. 

2%    allowed  to  get  somewhat  more  pol- 
luted. 
2%  other. 
2%  don't  know. 
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19.  Do  you  think  that  power  plants  and 
oil  refineries  cause  air  pollution? 

76%  yes. 
10%  no. 

14  %  don't  know. 

(Question  20  was  asked  only  of  those  who 
answered  "yes"  to  question  19.] 

20.  Overall,  do  you  think  oil  refineries  and 
power  plants  should  be  built  In  areas  that 
already  have  air  poUutlon.  or  should  they  be 
built  in  areas  that  do  not  have  air  pollution 
now? 

33%  In  areas  that  are  polluted. 
14%  In  areas  that  are  not  polluted. 
2%  both. 

8%  build  refineries  and  plants  that  do  not 
pollute  (volunteered  response]. 
9%  other. 
9%  don't  know. 

21.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  government 
law  that  would  prohibit  construction  of  new 
Industries  (steel  mills,  power  plants,  etc.)  In 
pM%8  of  the  country  that  now  have  clean 
air? 

44%  favor. 
41%  oppose. 
NA  other. 
NA  don't  know. 

(Questions  22  and  23  were  asked  only  of 
those  who  answered  "favor"  to  question  21.] 

22.  Would  you  still  feel  this  way  If  build- 
ing these  plants  elsewhere  caused  an  Increase 
In  prices  of  products  to  the  consiimer? 

28%  yes. 

7%  no. 

5%  don't  know. 

23.  Would  you  still  feel  this  way  If  building 
factories  and  plants  In  areas  that  already 
have  polluted  air  caused  those  areas  to  be- 
come even  more  seriously  polluted? 

14%  yes. 
19%  no. 
8%  don't  know. 

24.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  construc- 
tion of  new  Industries  In  your  state,  such  as 
steel  mills  and  power  plants.  If  those  new 
plants  caused  more  air  poUutlon? 

32%  favor. 
52%  oppose.  . 
4%  other. 
12%  don't  know. 

[Question  25  was  asked  only  of  those  who 
answered  "oppose"  to  question  24.] 

25.  Would  you  BtlU  feel  this  way  if  not 
buUdlng  these  plants  caused  unemployment 
and  power  shortages? 

21%  yes. 
21%  no. 
10%  don't  know. 

26.  Which  would  you  prefer — building  new 
plants  In  areas  with  clean  alir.  buUdlng  them 
In  Eureas  with  dirty  air.  or  paying  more  In 
electric  bills  so  that  the  plants  do  not  poUute 
very  much? 

14%  build  In  clean  air. 

11%  build  in  dirty  air. 

50%  pay  money  so  plants  do  not  poUute. 

6%  other. 

19%  don't  know. 

[Question  27  was  asked  only  of  those  who 
answered  "build  In  dirty  areas"  to  question 
26.] 

27.  Would  you  still  feel  this  way  If  these 
plants  built  In  dirty  areas  caused  m<»e  Ulness 
due  to  air  pollution? 

3%  yes. 
7%  no. 
2%  don't  know. 

28.  How  wUlIng  are  you  to  pay  $10  per 
year  more  In  taxes  to  have  the  government 
help  the  auto  Industry  to  produce  a  car  that 
would  cause  less  air  poUutlon  and  aave  you 
$120  per  year  in  gasoline  costs — ^very  wlUIng, 
fairly  wilUng.  not  too  wUlIng,  not  wlUIng  at 
all? 

46%  very  willing. 
24%  fairly  Willing. 
7%  not  too  wUllng. 
19%  not  wUllng  at  all. 
4%  don't  know. 
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29.  It  is  estimated  that  It  will  coct  alwat 
$250  per  car  In  the  next  five  years  to  furtb«>- 
reduce  air  pollution  caused  by  automooUes. 
Do  you  think  It  Is  better  to  permit  present 
levels  of  air  poUutlon  from  cars,  or  to  charge 
$250  per  car  to  clean  the  air  by  another  10%? 

24%  aUow  present  levels  of  air  poUutlon 
from  cars. 
48%  pay  $260  to  lower  10%. 
6%  other. 
22%  don't  know. 

30.  Devices  that  decrease  air  poUutlon 
from  automobUes  use  more  fuel.  Do  you  think 
It  Is  better  to  reduce  automobUe  air  pol- 
lution by  10%  even  If  more  gas  Is  used,  or  is 
It  better  to  save  the  gas? 

34%  reduce  air  pollution. 

46%  save  gas. 

6%  other. 

14%  don't  know. 

31.  Would  you  be  wiUlng  to  pay  $50  more 
per  year  for  automobile  gasoline  In  order  to 
cut  down  automobUe  air  poUutlon? 

62  %  yes. 

38%  no. 

10%  don't  know. 

32.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional $30  per  year  on  your  electric  bUl  In 
order  to  cut  down  air  poUutlon  caused  by 
power  plsmts? 

58  %   yes. 

38%  no. 

7%  don't  know. 

33.  To  lower  air  poUutlon.  which  would  you 
prefer: 

a.  Joining  a  car  pool  or  a  van  pool  to  go  to 
work;  or  paying  $50  more  per  year  for  gaso- 
line? 

63%  Join  car  pool/ van  pool. 

17%  pay  $50  more  per  year. 

9%  do  not  work. 

4%  other. 

7%  don't  know. 

b.  Turning  off  electricity  for  6  hours  a  day; 
or  paying  $30  more  for  electricity? 

47%  turn  off  electricity. 

44%  paying  $30  a  year  more  for  electricity. 

5%  other. 

4%  dont  know. 

c.  Prohibiting  use  of  cars  to  go  to  work 
during  times  of  serious  air  poUutlon;  or  pay- 
ing $250  more  for  a  better  air  pollution  de- 
vice on  your  car? 

22%  prohibit  use  of  cars. 

44%  $250  for  better  air  poUutlon  device. 

9%  other. 

24%  don't  know. 

d.  Paying  $300  for  additional  Insulation 
in  your  home;  or  paying  $70  a  year  more  for 
electricity  and  fuel? 

67%  paying  $300  for  insulation. 
14%  paying  $70  a  year  more  for  electricity 
and  fuel. 
irr  other. 
12%  dont  know. 

e.  Turning  down  the  thermostat  to  65*  In 
winter;  or  paring  $70  more  per  year  In  elec- 
tricity and  fuel  costs? 

73  Cr  tiirn  down  thermostat. 
19%  pay  $70  more  per  year.    . 
3%  other. 
5%  dont  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  survey  and  re- 
sults are  copyrighted  by  Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation.  The  attached  letter 
from  Mr.  Irwin  Miller,  president  of  Opin- 
ion Research  Corporation.  Is  a  grant  of 
permission  for  the  material  to  be  re- 
printed in  the  CONGRKSsiONAi.  Rkcokd. 
Opinion  Rkxakcr  CoaPoaATioN. 

Princeton.  S  J..  Oct.  27. 1975. 
Congressman  Timotht  E.  WnrrH. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Attn :  Steven  Saunders 

DxAB  CoNaaxaaifAN  Wikth:  Reference  our 
telephone  conversation  of  Friday  with  Mr. 
Saunders,  this  letter  wUl  confirm  that  you 
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have  our  permission  to  reprint  In  the  Con- 
GRXssioNAL  Record  the  results  of  ovu*  study 
on  air  poUutlon  conducted  for  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration. 
Sincerely, 

Ibwin  Mn.i.cR. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  ON  NEW 
YORK  CITY  CRISIS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or   NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  PEYSER. .Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  Friday  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  make  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant points  that  Members  must  con- 
sider regarding  the  New  Yortc  City  fiscal 
crisis.  I  believe  these  points  are  worth 
reviewing  at  this  time. 

First,  the  Congress  must  decide  the 
route  that  New  York  City  will  take.  Ei- 
ther it  must  change  the  bankruptcy  laws 
as  the  President  suggests  or  it  must  pro- 
vide Federal  loan  guarantees.  It  cannot 
simply  do  nothing.  As  the  Daily  News 
suggests,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  loan  guarantees  are  the  route 
to  be  taken.  The  guarantees,  with  strict 
Federal  supervision  over  the  city  fiscal 
affairs,  will  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing 
and  will  allow  New  York  City  to  restruc- 
ture its  financial  affairs  without  wreak- 
ing econwnic  havoc  nationally.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bankruptcy  route  is 
fraught  with  uncertainty  and  at  best  will 
cost  the  Federal  Treasury  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  aid  to  maintain  es- 
sential services.  Moreover,  as  the  News 
indicates,  there  almost  certainly  will  be  a 
legal  battle  over  the  constitutionality  of 
the  new  law,  so  that  although  the  meas- 
ure would  be  needed  to  be  implemented 
immediately,  it  will  be  months  before  it 
is  certain  that  the  plan  will  be  upheld  as 
constitutional. 

Second,  a  very  human  issue  has  been 
seemingly  overlooked  during  this  debate. 
The  News  points  out  that  there  are  over 
150.000  individuals,  many  of  them  with 
limited  means,  who  are  holding  New  York 
City  bonds.  These  individuals  truly  face 
financial  ruin  if  the  city  defaults.  More- 
over, the  impact  of  default  upon  them 
will  be  viewed  by  small  investors  across 
the  country,  who  will  no  longer  choose 
these  securities  for  investment.  There  Is 
no  relief  provided  for  these  individuals, 
such  as  the  FDIC,  and  there  is  really  no 
recourse  for  them  against  the  issuers  of 
the  bonds,  as  perhaps  there  might  be 
if  the  Issuer  were  a  private  concern  sub- 
ject to  SEC  regulation.  Thus,  these  indi- 
viduals must  bear  the  real  brunt  of  the 
default  for  having  invested  their  money 
to  help  New  York  City. 

These  are  the  basic  points  that  Mem- 
bers must  consider  next  week  when  the 
legislation  is  on  the  House  floor.  Frankly. 
I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  Congress 
must  approve  loan  guarantee  legislation 
and  reject  the  President's  proposal.  At 
stake  is  not  merely  the  financial  future 
of  New  York  City,  but  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  Nation. 
A  c<H>y  of  the  editorial  is  attached: 
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(Rom  the  DmUt  News.  Oct.  31,  1975] 
WSIB  8nLL  riuMTmo 
Got.  Hu(1i  Carey,  dty  offlclalfl  and  an  Im- 
poatnc  eroM-aeetlon  of  Mew  York's  btubifleB 
eommimlty  an  determined  to  preaa  tbe  tight 
for  a  Taaionable  federal  aid  program  for  the 
eatf,  Ompttm  President  Ford's  announced  de- 
termination to  pull  tbe  plug  on  us. 

T%e  battleground  wUl  be  Capitol  Hill.  The 
laeos:  Whether  Mr.  Ford's  gUb  bankruptcy 
SBhume  or  one  of  the  loan-guarantee  plans 
now  pending  in  Congress  Is  the  best  means 
of  resolTlag  the  city's  fiscal  crisis. 

If  the  lawmakers  will  view  the  question 
with  dear  eyss  and  open  minds,  we  beUere 
that  they  cannot  tall  to  see  tbe  advantages 
at  pursuing  the  latter  course. 

To  do  eo.  It  Is  essential  that  they  first 
rid  themaelvee  of  the  notion — so  carefully 
culttvatad  and  promoted  by  the  President — 
that  New  Tock  City  wants  a  "ball -out." 

That  U  not.  and  never  has  been,  the  case. 
The  dty  is  asking  Washington  to  provide 
temporary  assurances  to  the  holders  of  mu- 
nldpal  obligations  that  they  will  be  paid 
when  their  money  Is  due. 

It  needs  that  siq>port  while  It  overcomes — 
through  Its  own  oost-cuttlng,  program-re- 
ducing and  management-reform  efforts — the 
efliects  of  a  decade  of  financial  lrreq;K>nslbU- 
Ity. 

Baaleally.  the  loan-guarantee  proposal  la 
a  means  of  letting  New  York  solve  its  own 
problems,  correct  its  own  mistakes,  restore 
Its  fiscal  Integrity  and  retain"  "control  of  Its 
own  destiny.  It  would  require  very  painful 
sacrlfloes  by  the  people  of  New  York  City, 
but  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
VA.  a  penny. 

This  te  a  dear-cut.  practical  proposition, 
ft— _  <* — ^the  vagaries  and  perils — of  Mr. 
Ford's  Chapter  XVI  solution,  which  oould 
op*°  the  most  monumental  legal  can  of 
worms  In  American  history. 
The  Prsaldsot  made  it  sound  so  simple  and 
>sy.  Plattrofca  New  York  City  would  merely 
petltlan  a  federal  Judge  to  declare  It  Insd- 
vsBt.  and  teU  its  creditors  to  wait  for  their 
ooa«h-  Meanwhile,  a  oourt-appolnted  receiver 
would  see  that  "wssanllal  services"  are  con- 
tinued and.  if  the  city  lacks  the  money  to  pay 
for  them.  It  can  obtain  permission  to  issue 
"debt  ovttfieatas"  to  raise  It. 
Mr.  Ford  made  only  tbe  feeblest  attempt  to 
0ne  what  he  meant  by  "eeeentlal  servloes.'' 
Nor  did  he  attempt  to  ezpUln  bow  a  batch 
of  eoort-ivproved  credit  paper  could  be 
«OMtoted  by  an  already-bankrupt  dty. 

Unsecured  notes  would  almost  certainly  be 
■maaleable  without  the  kind  of  federal  guar- 
antee that  the  President  Is  so  determined  to 
wltth^d  firom  outstanding  munldpal  debt 

And  If  m<mey  oould  not  be  raised  from 
that  source,  there  would  be  Uttle  choice  ex- 
"f*  tot  Washington  to  advance  the  cash 
to  fill  the  gap. 

The  WhlU  House  propossl— assuming  that 
tt  Is  constitutionally  feasible— would  bring 
^out  exactly  thoee  consequences  that  Mr. 
rord  prof easee  to  dread  so  much— federal  In- 
tervention In  local  affairs,  making  tbe  dty 
shronlcany  dependent  on  Washington,  and 
veattng  a  constant  drain   on   the  federal 
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for  the  banks.  It  is  they  who  would  be  hurt 
th*  most  by  Mr.  Ford's  bankruptcy  "out." 

Their  plight  la  one  more  reason — a  very 
human  ooe— for  Congress  to  adopt  a  loan- 
guarantee  program  for  New  York  City  rather 
than  accept  the  punlttve,  hearUeas— and 
probably  v«y  expensive— alternative  offered 
by  the  Fresidsnt. 


The  membeis  <rf  Congrees  owe  it  to  them- 
lelvee  and  their  oonstttuents  to  examine  theee 
me  points  of  Uw  and  fiscal  management  all 
tfji^lch  the  President  gloased  awn  In'hU 
"'—''*""««;  They  rttoold  also  question  hie— 
•^■l  asscrtteor-that  banks  and  wealthy  In- 

<  Mtatlonal  Investors  would  be  the  chief  vlc- 
1ms  or  decamt. 
For  their  information— and  his— there  are 
60,000  individuals,  many  of  limited  means, 
rhopot  their  hard  earned  mooey  into  thoee 

I  oppossdly  gUt-edged  bonds  to  provide  funds 

:  or  rvOrtment.  education  of  their  children 

I  ad  so  on. 

Tkare  is  no  Federal   Beserve   "discount 
fiaOam"  tor  tbmm  Uttle  Investors,  as  there  to 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  OVERSIGHT 
HEARINGS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  RE- 
TIREBl£ENT  ACCOUNTS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  Congressman  J.  J.  Picklk,  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Over- 
sight Subcommittee,  requested  that  the 
subcommittee  hold  hearings  on  con- 
sumer problems  In  the  sale  of  Individual 
retirement  accounts — IRA's — and  the 
failure  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  Issue  regulations  providing  for  fuU 
disclosure.  Speciflcally,  the  Pension  Re- 
form Act  conference  report  stated  that, 
"in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
or  Its  delegate,  there  is  to  be  disclosure 
of  such  matters  as  load  factors  for  In- 
surance contracts  and  earnings  factors 
for  individual  retirement  accounts. 
These  required  disclosures  are  to  be 
made  In  lajrman's  language,  and  civil 
penalties  are  imposed  under  the  sub- 
stitute for  failure  to  adequately  disclose." 
To  date,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  failed  to  issue  these  regulations, 
and  as  a  result  of  Congressman  Picklx's 
concerns,  the  subcommittee  scheduled  a 
hearing  for  this  Friday,  November  7. 
with  IRS  officials  and  consumer  experts 
In  the  IRA  field. 

I  have  Just  been  informed  that  the 
IRS  regulations  are  In  the  process  of 
being  Issued  this  week.  Our  colleague, 
Oxigressman  Pickle,  deserves  grreat 
credit  for  helping  to  resolve  the  Issue. 
The  subcommittee's  Friday  hearing  is, 
therefore,  postponed  indefinitely  in  order 
to  give  interested  parties  time  to  study 
the  new  disclosure  regulations. 

Congressman  Pickuc  also  requested 
through  the  Oversight  Subcommittee  a 
survey  report  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress on  Individual  Retiranent  Ac- 
counts. The  Library  has  completed  a 
preliminary  report  which  outlines  many 
of  the  factors  involved  in  individual  re- 
tirement accounts.  However,  the  sub- 
committee has  asked  the  Library  to  ex- 
pand its  preliminary  work  into  a  more 
detailed  comparison  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  various  types 
of  IRA's  available  as  well  as  a  more  de- 
tailed accounting  of  the  significance  of 
varying  administration  costs  in  certain 
types  of  IRA's.  The  subcommittee  is  also 
asking  the  Library  to  c<nnment  on  the 
regulations  that  should  appear  later  this 
week. 

The  subcommittee  regrets  the  incon- 
venience the  delay  of  hearings  has 
caused  to  witnesses  who  have  gone  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  prepare  their 
materials  and  may  have  made  travel  and 
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other  arrangements  in  order  to  present 
their  testmony.  Because  of  the  timing  of 
the  regulations'  release,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  no  choice  but  to  postpone  the 
hearings  as  all  concerned  would  have 
had  only  a  few  hours  to  look  over  the 
regulations  before  hearings  were  sched- 
uled to  begin. 

I  hope  that  those  who  were  prepared 
to  pcutidpate  in  the  hearings  5rill  let  the 
subcommittee  have  the  beneflT^f  their 
comments  on  the  regulations  whte  they 
do  appear.  \ 

POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  NEEDS 
REFORM 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
biggest  needs  today  is  to  bring  mean- 
ingful reform  to  the  food  stamp  program, 
■nils  program,  originally  designed  to 
help  those  in  need,  has  greatly  expanded 
until  there  are  middle-  and  high-income 
pet^le  receiving  benefits. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  National  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act  which  would  provide 
assistance  to  the  truly  needy,  eliminate 
those  who  do  not  need  the  assistance, 
and  would  save  the  taxpayers  about  $2 
billion.  I  also  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  President's  proposal  which  does  con- 
tain many  of  the  items  which  I  believe 
are  essential  to  any  reform  bill  and 
which  would  save  about  $1.2  billion.  ITie 
President's  recomm^idatlon  are  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  essential  that 
we  take  action  to  correct  the  abuses  in 
the  food  stamp  program. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  two  Interesting  arti- 
cles on  the  need  for  reform  in  this  pro- 
gram: a  column  by  Allan  C.  Brownfeld 
entitled  "Reform  Pood  Stamp  Program." 
and  the  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une—October 24,  1975— entitled  "Enact 
Some  Pood  Stamp  Bill!" 
The  article  follows: 

Rkvokic  Pood  Staicp  Plak 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 
The    number   of   Americans   who   live   on 
the  earnings  of  others  has  been  increasing 
for  a  number  of  years. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  great 
Jump  in  government  welfare  programs  has 
come  not  with  an  Increasing  need  for  such 
programs  but,  quite  to  the  contrary,  has 
accompanied  our  mounting  prosperity.  / 

Between  1862  and  1972,  when  the  Qross/ 
National  Product  In  constant  dollarsex* 
panded  by  100  per  cent,  and  when  per  co^xa 
Income  In  constant  dollars  increased  70  per 
cent,  government  spending  for  domestic  so- 
cial programs  took  a  giant  Jump— from  $12 
bUUon  In  1062  to  9131  billion  in  1072  and 
to  an  estimated  tl67  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Roger  Freeman  expresses  the  view  that, 
"We  might  assume  that  with  incomes  rising 
and  the  extent  of  poverty  shrinking  the  need 
for  government  intervention  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  or  low-to-mlddle-income  pecula- 
tion might  gradually  decline.  .  .  As  proqwr- 
Ity  grew  so  did  the  demands  on  government 
and  the  action  of  politicians  to  meet  them, 
with  leaps  forward  during  periods  of  actiial 
or  claimed  economic  stagnation  or  decline. 
There  Is  always  a  recession  for  those  who 
produce  lltUe  or  nothing." 
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The  Food  Stamp  program  Is  one  welfare 
program  which  has  grown  beyond  all  reason 
and  is  now  being  abiised  by  thousands  of 
men  and  women  for  whom  It  was  clearly  not 
meant— such  as  students  from  wealthy  fami- 
lies at  our  colleges  and  universities,  em- 
ployed union  members  who  are  striking,  the 
list  Is  endless. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  number  of 
people  receiving  food  stamps  has  multiplied 
nearly  60-fold  from  an  average  of  424,000  In 
1966  to  nearly  19  mlUlon  this  year.  The  cost 
In  federal  money  alone  has  soared  even 
faster,  from  about  (86  million  to  $4-9  billion, 
and  this  year's  cost  is  expected  to  be  about 
96.6  bUllon.  The  states.  In  addition,  pay  an- 
other 9260  or  9300  million  in  administrative 
costs. 

When  the  Food  Stamp  program  was  first 
Initiated — ^to  help  only  the  poor — it  Involved 
117  federal  employees  and  a  total  cost  of 
931  million.  Today  It  requires  2,000  federal 
employes  and  takes  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

According  to  the  Republican  Study  Com- 
mittee. In  July  of  1974.  over  half  (67  per 
cent)  of  those  eligible  for  food  stamps  had 
incomes  above  the  poverty  line. 

One  example  of  the  kind  of  abuses  with 
which  we  are  faced  occurred  recently  In 
St.  Louis.  Twelve  thousand  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  walked  off  their  Job  at 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  plant.  They  earn 
97.43  per  hour  and  are  demanding  more.  Dur- 
ing their  walkout  they  cannot  qualify  for 
unemployment  compensation,  but  they  are 
eligible  Immediately  for  food  stamps.  "If  It 
weren't  for  the  stamps,"  a  union  official  ex- 
plained, "we  might  not  be  able  to  sustain  the 
strike.  They  give  us  a  nice  cushion  at  a 
time  like  this." 

Deputy  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Welfare  Carl 
Williams  stated  that.  "We're  giving  away 
food  stamps  like  crazy.  There  are  virtually 
no  controls.  The  taxpayers  ought  to  be  up 
in  arms." 

Senator  James  L.  Buckley  (R-N.Y.)  and 
Rep.  Bob  Michel  (R-niinols)  have  Introduced 
a  comprehensive  food  stamp  reform  bill  that 
would  save  the  taxpayers  at  least  92  bUllon 
annually  and,  at  the  same  time,  Increase 
benefits  to  the  genuinely  needy  recipients  by 
29  per  cent.  The  bill  Is  designed  to  plug  the 
loopholes  In  the  present  law  so  that  only  the 
needy  will  receive  assistance  which  was 
clearly  meant  only  for  the  needy. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  24,  1976] 
Enact  Somk  Food  Stamp  Bnx! 

Congress  has  before  it  at  least  four  pro- 
posals to  change  the  format  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  food  stamp  program, 
"change"  being  a  code  word  for  "reform." 
Congress  should  naake  reforms  In  the  pro- 
gram, not  to  deprive  those  In  real  need  of 
food,  but  to  eliminate  the  abuses  that  have 
caused  much  criticism,  including  ours. 

The  prospects  for  reform  are  good.  There 
Is  fairly  broad  bipartisan  agreement  that 
something  shoiUd  be  done.  We  only  hope 
Congress  doesn't  get  so  bogged  down  In  an 
argument  over  specifics  that  It  passes  up  a 
chance  to  act. 

The  food  stamp  program,  which  began 
as  a  modest  914  million  experiment  In  1961, 
has  grown  Into  another  multlbilllon-doUar 
federal  Institution.  Nearly  19  million  Ameri- 
cans participate  in  the  program,  and  that's 
fewer  than  earlier  this  year  when  the  reces- 
sion was  at  Its  peak.  The  cost  U  nearly  96  bU- 
llon a  year,  and  the  program  Is  serving  only 
about  half  of  those  who  are  eligible. 

The  objection  to  the  food  stamp  program 
is  not  that  It  provides  nutrition  to  those 
who  otherwise  would  go  hungry,  but  that  It 
subsidizes  people  better  off  than  many  tax- 
payers without  food  stamps.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary William  E.  Simon  has  called  the  program 
a  "haven  for  chlaelers  and  rlpoff  artists." 
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Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  there  have  been 
enough  questionable  practices  so  that  ad- 
ministration of  food  stamps  should  be 
tightened. 

Questioned  practices  Indude:  letting  fam- 
Ules  with  Incomes  as  much  as  918.000  or 
man  qualify  for  stamps;  issuing  stamps  to 
such  "voluntarily  poor"  groups  as  strikers 
and  students  with  well-to-do  parents;  tol- 
erating trading  In  food  stamps.  Instead  of 
requiring  that  only  those  to  whom  they  are 
issued  can  cash  them.  Ironing  out  such 
wrinkles  would  both  rehabilitate  the  food 
stamp  program  with  taxpayers  and  eliminate 
waste  the  government  can  ill  afford  at  this 
time. 

Debate  about  what  the  Income  celling 
should  be  and  about  who  should  be  cut  from 
the  food  stamp  program  is  already  at  a  high 
volume.  President  Pord  supports  a  proposal 
similar  to  that  supported  by  Sen.  James  L. 
Buckley  [R.,  N.Y.]  and  Rep.  Robert  W.  Michel 
[R.,  ni.].  A  competing  proposal  sponsored 
by  Sen.  Oeorge  McOovem  |D.,  SX>.]  and  Sen. 
Robert  Dole  [R..  Kan.]  would  set  the  ceiling 
somewhat  higher.  Another  bill  is  ^>onsored 
by  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles  |D.,  Pla.]. 

Congress  should  not  get  so  tied  up  among 
competing  bills  and  different  claimants  to 
credit  for  reforming  the  food  stamp  program 
that  it  falls  to  act  at  all.  Out  of  the  scrim- 
mage new  legislation  should  emerge,  for  the 
sake  of  both  the  taxpayers  without  food 
stamps  and  the  needy  people  for  whom  the 
program  was  originally  mtended — the  only 
ones  properly  entitled  to  the  food  stamp 
subsidy. 
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LUIS  TIANT,  MILTON'S  MAN  OF  THE 
TEAR 


THE   EXPLOSION   IN  NEW  YORK 
Cmr  SPENDING 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
Members  of  this  body  who  would  require 
all  American  taxpayers  to  imderwrite 
the  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  New  York 
City,  are  attempting  to  belittle  the 
claims  that  no  one  is  responsible  for  the 
city's  problems  but  the  city.  That  is 
clearly  not  the  case.  The  problems  of 
New  York  City's  government  were  di- 
rectly and  knowingly  created  by  the  voh- 
ticians  of  that  municipality.  They  are 
guilty  of  total  reckless  abandon  in  the 
maimer  in  which  they  grossly  increased 
city  spending  year  after  year  without 
taking  the  honest  step  of  increasing 
taxes  to  pay  for  this  lavishness.  I  submit 
for  the  other  Members'  consideration 
the  following  table  which  shows  the  de- 
tails of  the  manner  in  which  the  city's 
expenditures  have  tripled  in  the  last  10 
years: 
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Mr.   BURKE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
that  I  inform  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  of  one  of  the  happiest  days  in 
the  history  ibf  my  hometown,  Milton, 
Mass.  Luis  Tiant.  Jr..  the  great  Immortal 
baseball  player  and  pitching  star  of  the 
Boston  Red  Sox,  was  honored  Simday 
afternoon  by  the  townspeople  of  Biilton 
in  one  of  the  most  heartwarming  events 
in  the  community.  People  young  and  old 
alike  turned  out  by  the  thousands  to 
show  their  affection  for  a  man  who  has 
captured  the  hearts  of  all  sports  lovers 
throughout  the  world  of  si?ort.  Yes.  it 
was   Luis    Tiant,    Jr.,    day    in    Milton 
and    he    is    recognized    as    "Milton's 
Man  of  the  Year."  As  the  Congressman 
of  the  district  where  the   great  Luis 
dwells,  I  too  take  pride  in  this  great  man 
who  has  Ijeen  an  inspiration  to  the  young 
and  old  alike.  Luis  Tiant  is  a  good  family 
man.  a  good  father.  Luis  Tiant  demon- 
strated his  great  ties  to  his  family  by 
having  his  father— a  great  ball  player  in 
his  own  right— travel  to  Boston  to  wit- 
ness the  closing  games  of  the  division 
and  also  the  World  Series  games.  No 
man  in  recent  sports  history  has  done 
more  to  renew  our  faith  in  the  important 
things  in  life  that  Luis  Tiant.  He  is  a 
great  human  being  lalessed  with  a  great 
taleiit  and  a  courageous  heart.  Yes,  let 
us  pause  for  a  moment  today  and  express 
our  gratitude  to  Luis  Tiant.  Jr.  for  his 
tremendous     accomplishments.     Unex- 
pected congressional  business  prevented 
me  from  attending  this  special  celebra- 
tion, but  I  did  not  want  to  let  the  occa- 
sion pass  without  making  a  special  note 
in  the  Record.  I  would  also  like  to  call  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  describ- 
ing the  festivities  and  a  telegram  I  sent 
expressing  my  sentimoits  for  the  "Man 
of  the  Year": 

To  All  Mt  Mn.TOir  Paixiros:  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  Join  with  you  to- 
day. Unexpected  Congressional  duties  re- 
quired my  presence  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
this  weekend. 

Two  weeks  ago,  during  the  greatest  World 
Series  of  aU  time,  I  Jomed  with  the  mllUons 
of  Boston  Red  Sox  fans  throughout  this 
country  In  shouting  that  now  famous  first 
name,  '•Looee!,Ix>oee!" 

And  while  Cincinnati  fans  still  wondered 
what  we  were  shouting,  the  great  Luis  wound 
up  and  threw  his  stuff  past  one  cmdnnatl 
slugger  after  another. 

I^xlay.  November  a  has  been  proclaimed 
Luis  Tiant  Day  in  MUton.  We  the  cltlsens 
Of  MUton  are  especially  pleased  and  honored 
to  have  the  Tiant  Pamlly  as  our  neighbors. 
We  hope  the  Tlants  wlU  spend  many  more 
years  with  the  Red  Sox  and  In  Milton. 

Tomorrow,  I  am  Introducing  Into  the  Rec- 
ord of  the  United  States  Congrees  a  sUte- 
ment  regarding  Luis  Tiant  Day.  We  of  Mil- 
ton want  aU  Americans,  now  and  In  the  fu- 
ture, to  know  of  our  special  resident,  Luis 
Tiant. 

Sincerely. 

Jamss  a.  Buskz. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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MlLTOir    TOTTCHKS    AZX    BASKS    FOB    LOOO-ni 

(By  Jm  PUatl) 
MUton    nmnt    wild    yestarday    over    an 
Mitbentlc  hometown  bero— the  Incompara- 
ble,   unconquerable    pitching    star    of    the 
Boston  Bed  Sox.  El  Tlante. 

Bands,  banners,  cheerleaders  and  people 
craning  their  necks  and  chanttng  "Looooo- 
eeee!"  until  they  were  hoarse  were  the  order 
of  the  day  as  a  sleek  1919  White  Mountain 
touring  bus  bore  Luis  Tlant  Jr.  and  hlB 
family  along  the  3-mlle  parade  route  to  Kelly 
PMd  next  to  MUton  High  School. 

Planked  by  his  father  and  son — ^Luls  Tlant 
St.,  one  ol  Cuba's  greatest  pitchers  In  his 
prime  and  Lvils  Tlant  3d,  whose  exploits  on 
the  Little  League  mound  at  the  tender  age 
of  13  have  garnered  local  acclaim — El  Tlante 
was  re^lendent  in  a  green  leisure  siUt  and 
his  newly-acqulred  "astroturT*  hairdo. 

"Hey.  Loolel"  one  would-be  humorist  bel- 
lowed. "They  wont  be  calling  'Bald  One'  on 
you  any  mcHv!" 

What  seemed  like  the  entire  poptUation 
of  Tlant's  adopted  ctMxununlty  thronged  the 
parade  route,  and  his  widely  acclaimed  arm 
got  a  post-season  workout  comparable  to 
the  183  pitches  he  threw  at  Cincinnati  bat- 
ters in  the  fourth  World  Series  game  as  he 
accommodated  hundreds  of  pint-sized  fans 
seeking  autographs. 

The  antique  touring  bus,  on  loan  from  the 
Museum  of  TTanqwrtaticm  in  BroolOlne  and 
driven  by  Michael  Shenkman  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  seldom  reached  a  speed  of  10  mn<M.  an 
hour. 

The  Beedsdale  road  home  of  the  Paul  Daly 
famUy  easUy  captured  the  decorative  dom- 
icile prize  of  the  day.  Its  green  wooden  frame 
festomied  with  ttve  large  banners  proclaim- 
ing. "Bonk  if  you  love  Luis "  and  Bimiiar 
sentiments. 

When  one  spoilsport  questioned  the  ac- 
curmcy  of  a  sidewalk  vendor's  fistful  of 
"World  Champion  Boston  Bed  Sox"  flags,  he 
was  met  with  withering  sneers  and  several 
'°^*y°°*  to  go  to.  among  other  places 
Blverfront  Stadium  in  Cincinnati. 

At  BCelly  Pleld.  Hev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J  Pln- 
MgKi  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Pariah,  delivered 
what  might  be  termed  a  grand-slam  homily. 

"^▼enly  Pather,"  the  monslgnor  intoned 
^  beg  you  to  especlaUy  bless  our  favorite 
ighthander  .  .  .  Prevent  his  curveball  ftom 
»»n«lng.  hU  fastball  from  rising,  and  always 
lave  the  wind  at  his  back  when  he  throws 
lather  eephus  baU,  espedaUy  at  Penway 

*iflL'"f?"^°  "^  •'•*^***  officials  Showered 
[ifU  and  mementos  on  the  Tlant  family 
««q^«eto  Of  roses,  a  Paul  Revere  bo^  a 
»Uque  bearing  the  Oreat  and  General  Court's 
;^«*«tons  of  esteem,  and  finally,  home 
•^**~-*  ^*T  reminder  of  that  memorable 
non^nt  durlngHTlante's  first-game  shut- 

.  ut  When  he  jogged  past  the  bag,  only  to 
••Itoe  he'd  nuased  it  by  inches  and  would 

J  «ve  to  retrsoe  his  steps  to  score  a  run 

i  kil  71!!  *^^  **  ""  •°<*  °'  *b«  festivities 

^J^  ''"*  ^'   ■•*  '*o^  ^  Cigar  and 
1  rtrtrs— ed  the  crowd. 

"Jor  tarn,"  he  said,  "today  is  a  day  as  long 
^  I  live  I  will  never  forget." 

A  1.^^**  °''  "^  •"•'*'•  »  P™t<»n  poet 
lamed  Chip  Oe  Oeronlmo,  standing  before 
1  microphone  that  towered  at  least  a  foot 
t  ver  him.  provided  the  <mly  appropriate  re- 
^nae  to  El  Tlante  in  the  last  line  of  his 

to  the  -75  BMi  Sox: 

.  .  Walt  tlU  next  yearl" 
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WHAT  DOES  DEFAULT  REALLY 
MEAN? 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  NTW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  from  today's  New  York 
Times  really  need  no  comment.  They 
present  three  different,  but  equally  Im- 
portant views  on  what  default  will  mean 
to  New  York  and  the  country.  I  partic- 
ularly commend  Mr.  Baker's  article.  In 
which  he  eloquently  articulates  what  the 
President  has  forgotten,  that  New  York 
is  made  up  of  individual  citizens,  of 
every  class  and  background,  vrho  will 
iinlf  ormly  bear  the  horrendous  burden  of 
New  York's  default 
The  articles  follow: 

What  Wk  Abk  Cutauia  Pos 
(By  RusseU  Baker) 
A  man  sat  in  a  New  York  court  the 
other  day  and  watched  a  Judge  set  free  an 
assortment  of  rogues,  scoundrels  and  mis- 
demeanants for  lack  of  evidence.  The  police 
who  had  arrested  them  failed  to  show  up. 
The  city  had  fired  them  to  cut  ejq>enses. 

It  was  one  of  the  early  symptoms  of  the 
social  breakdown  President  Pord  has  pre- 
scribed for  New  Torlc  as  a  means  of  teaching 
the  city  a  lesson.  Other  omens  of  what  is  to 
come  are  already  in  evidence. 

The  state's  program  for  middle-  and  lower- 
Income  housing  construction,  half  of  it  in 
the  city.  Is  coming  to  a  halt.  To  cut  expenses, 
of  course. 

A  woman  tells  of  a  child  coming  home 
from  school  to  r^ort  there  are  now  62  chil- 
dren in  her  class.  It  cuts  expenses. 

A  flood-control  project  is  stopped  in 
Queens.  Its  aim  was  to  end  the  constant 
flooding  of  middle-Income  homes  in  a  low- 
lying  neighborhood.  They  will  go  on  being 
flooded.  It  cuts  expenses. 

Plrehouses  and  libraries  are  being  closed. 
It  cuts  expenses.  Pares  for  subways  and  buses, 
the  principal  way  working  people  In  New 
York  get  to  the  Job,  have  Just  been  raised 
43  percent.  It  cuts  expenses  by  cutting  serv- 
ice, since  fewer  people  now  use  the  subways 
and  buses. 

None  of  these  early  signs  of  a  city  running 
down  Is  catastrophic,  of  course,  but  then 
the  bankruptcy  which  Is  to  Instruct  New 
York  in  the  evils  of  bad  money  management 
has  not  yet  befallen. 

One  suspects  that  the  extensive  pubUc 
support  for  the  President's  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  this  lesson  stems  from  the  no- 
tion that  the  people  doomed  to  absorb  It  are 
the  infamous  weUare  chlselers  and  xmem- 
ployed  Immigrants,  who  are  widely  presumed 
to  be  cunning  parasites  leeching  the  public 
treasury. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  explain  the  gen- 
eral huzzah  which  greeted  Mr.  Pord's  an- 
nouncement that  sinners — at  least  the  New 
York  variety— must  suffer.  Americans,  being 
a  generous  people  on  the  whole,  though  a 
bit  churlish  toward  the  impoverished,  would 
certainly  not  exult  in  the  prospect  of  suf- 
fering visited  on  children  and  worklns 
people.  ^ 

Yet,  as  the  early  city  breakdowns  Indicate 
bankruptcy  will  not  be  reserved  for  the  out- 
cast classes.  Working  people  are  already  los- 
ing their  Jobs.  The  construction  Industry  U 
losing  work.  Children  are  losing  education. 
Home  owners  are  losing  services  and  protec- 
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With  bankrup^y.  small  Investors  will  lose 
their  savings,  which  may  mean  the  end  of 
retirement  plans,  the  loss  of  a  child's  chance 
to  go  to  college,  perhaps  thousands  of  silent 
little  personal  bankruptcies. 

As  the  city  contracts,  businesses  presum- 
ably will  lose  income,  and  middle -Income 
people  presumably  will  be  encouraged  to 
move  elsewhere,  deepening  the  downward 
spiral. 

Is  this  prospect  as  exhilarating  to  America 
beyond  the  Hudson  as  the  first  flush  of  cheers 
for  President  Pord  suggests?  Surely  not. 
Americans  have  po\u-ed  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  Into  altruistic  adventures  on  both 
sides  of  the  globe  for  the  uplift  of  troubled 
aliens,  many  of  them  hopelessly  .poor. 
Ignorant,  shiftless,  and,  in  Vietnam,  resent- 
ful. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  a  people  so  generous 
prefer  to  turn  their  back  upon  their  own. 
And  yet.  President  Pord's  decision  to  sink 
New  York  appears  to  be  as  popular  as  any 
act  he  has  committed  since  blasting  the 
bejeebers  out  of  the  Cambodian  Navy  last 
summer. 

It  is  usually  easy  for  a  President  to  bring 
out  the  worst  in  his  people  by  playing  to 
their  delusions.  By  not  explaining  who  in 
New  York  would  have  to  endure  the  suffer- 
ing he  prescribed,  this  Is  what  Mr.  Ford  has 
done. 

He  played  with  the  pubUc  distaste  for  wel- 
fare chlselers,  smooth  bankers  and  devious 
politicians  by  suggesting  that  they  were  the 
ones  who  would  pay  in  anguish  for  the  bank- 
ruptcy. Not  a  word  to  the  country  that  the 
agony  would  be  borne  equally  by  working 
people,  children,  small  biislnessmen  and  mid- 
dle-Income householders. 

It  was  an  act  of  demagoguery  by  omission, 
hard  to  match  with  the  President's  celebrated 
reputation  for  openness,  candor  and  decency 
Instead  of  offering  candor,  he  fed  regional 
prejudldes  on  red  meat  and,  playing  to  the 
worst  in  his  people,  got  them  to  applaud  for 
the  slow  destruction  of  people  like  them- 
selves. Not  one  of  the  Presidency's  nobler 
days. 


The  tbauma  op  Defattlt:  a  Wave  Etfect 
Beyond  the  Hudson 
(By  Charles  W.  BaUey) 
Minneapolis.— A  number  of  people,  many 
of  whom  should  know  better,  seem  intent 
these  days  on  rearranging  the  map  of  this 
country.  Their  purpose  appears  to  be  to  con- 
vince VIS  that  New  York  City  Is  not  really  a 
part  of  the  United  States — and  that  what 
happens  there  Is  of  little  or  no  concern  to 
the  rest  of  us. 

We  can  begin  by  conceding  a  number  of 
things  that  tend  to  make  this  thesU  attrac- 
tive. New  Yorkers  are  not  the  most  lovable 
people  In  the  Republic.  They  are  aggressive 
and  cjmical,  they  tend  to  suffer  from  delu- 
sions of  superiority,  and  they  talk  with  a 
fimny  accent.  The  city's  government  is  not- 
ably inefficient,  profligate  and  corrupt.  The 
air  is  foul.  The  streets  are  choked  with  traf- 
fic, paved  with  refuse  and  riddled  with 
chuckholes.  The  residents  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  many  of  their  current 
municipal  woes. 

But  to  concede  all  that  and  more  does  not 
mean  that  the  rest  of  us  either  can  or  should 
let  Pun  City  stew  in  Its  own  Juice,  President 
Pord  and  assorted  Congressional  yahoos  not- 
withstanding. There  are  several  reasons- 
some  purely  a  matter  of  enlightened  self- 
interest,  some  compelling  even  if  they  do  not 
carry  a  price  tag— why  New  York's  troubles 
are  our  troubles,  too. 

The  fiscal  collapse  of  the  nation's  largest 
city  would  inevitably  alfect  every  taxpayer  in 
every  other  city.  There  U  evidence  that  New 
York's  money  troubles  have  already  boosted 
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the  current  and  future  costs  of  public  fi- 
nancing elsewhere  by  upward  of  $3  billion, 
because  of  higher  interest  rates  on  city  and 
state  bonds.  If  the  big  city  goes  bust,  this 
will  get  worse,  and  of  covirse  higher  bond 
interest  is  paid  by  higher  taxes. 

New  York's  troubles  may  be  larger  than 
those  of  other  American  core  cities,  but  they 
differ  only  In  degree.  Even  a  cursory  review  of 
New  York's  current  difficulties  makes  it  clear 
that  Minneapolis,  for  example,  htts  many  of 
the  same  problems — though  on  a  much  small- 
er scale  at  the  moment.  New  York's  success 
or  failure  In  dealing  with  them  now  will  tell 
us  a  good  deal  about  whether,  and  how,  we 
can  deal  with  them  later. 

Like  It  or  not — and  many  of  us  do  not  like 
It  a  bit — New  York  Is  the  financial,  cultural 
and  communications  linchpin  of  the  country. 
It  Is  also  Immensely  important  to  transpor- 
tation, foreign  trade,  retailing,  and  other 
enterprises.  A  nation  struggling  to  pull  itself 
out  of  a  severe  recession  can  Ill-afford  to  let 
so  Important  a  segment  of  Its  economy  col- 
lapse into  insolvency. 

MEW  TOBK'S  TXOUBLES  ABE  OUB  TBOUBLES.  TOO 

Certainly  New  York  must  clean  Its  own 
fiscal  house  thoroughly  If  it  is  to  expect  sub- 
stantial Federal  help.  It  will  have  to  stop 
borrowing  for  current  expenses,  for  exam- 
ple—a practice  that  has  rotted  its  fiscal 
structure  in  the  past  decade.  It  must  cut 
back,  in  a  major  way,  on  scores  of  current 
services  and  benefits  to  its  private  citizens 
and  public  employees  alike.  But  the  rest  of 
the  country  cannot  wait  until  these  reforms 
are  fully  effective  before  It  offers  assistance. 

There  Is  something  else,  too.  New  York  Is 
where  many  Americans  began  in  this  coun- 
try. My  grandfather  landed  at  Ellis  Island, 
for  example,  and  it  was  from  New  York 
that  he  set  out  with  a  peddler's  pack  to  find 
a  new  home.  So  .did  the  parents  and  grand- 
parents of  a  lot  of  us.  New  York  has  always 
been  our  great  gateway;  it  has  paid,  and 
Indeed  is  still  paying,  the  social-services 
price  of  that  role. 

That  is  a  small  point,  perhaps,  and  cer- 
tainly not  so  compelling  as  other  more  prag- 
matic arguments  for  aiding  New  York.  But 
It  will  not  hurt,  as  we  debate  the  wisdom  of 
helping  this  sick  metropolis,  to  remember 
how  many  of  our  forebears  used  it  as  a  way 
station  to  better  places  and  better  lives. 
(By  Leonard  Silk) 

The  odds  are  heavy — well-informed  ob- 
servers now  put  them  at  five-to-one  or  high- 
er— that  New  York  City  will  default  within 
a  month.  If  that  happens,  what  will  be  the 
Impact  on  the  national  economy? 

The  question  cannot  be  answered  "sci- 
entifically" because  there  are  too  many  un- 
knowns; the  psychological  reaction  of  fi- 
nancial markets  at  home  and  abroad;  the 
degree  of  Federal  supp<»t  that  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration will  extend  to  the  city  after 
bankruptcy;  the  actions  that  will  be  taken 
by  New  York  City  and  state  officials  to  cush- 
ion the  shock,  and  the  reactions  of  public 
officials,  bankers,  businessmen  and  individ- 
ual persons  throughout  the  country  to  an 
event  that  is  without  precedent. 

Despite  the  forecasting  difficulties,  how- 
ever, it  is  essential  to  try  to  anticipate  the 
Impact  of  default — If  only  to  establish  the 
basis  for  future  policy  actions. 

The  shock  will  be  immense,  but  it  will  not 
all  be  felt  on  the  day  of  default,  or  even 
for  weeks  and  months  afterward.  Tbt  city's 
publicly  held  securities  total  $12.3  billion. 
Only  $3  billion  of  this  amount  is  held  by 
banks,  the  balance  Is  diffictUt  to  trace,  but 
the  bulk  of  it  is  held  by  individuals,  many 
of  whom  are  pensioners  and  people  of  mod- 
est means,  who  wlU  suffer  aerioiis  loases  of 
principal  and  Interest. 

The  Federal  Reserve  will  keep  all  major 
banks  from  going  under  by  lending  against 
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their  holdings  of  city  and  state  obligations 
at  par  value.  But  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  will  require  the  banks  to 
disclose  all  doubtful  securities  in  their  port- 
folios, lest  stockholders,  depositors  and  other 
lenders  to  banks  be  misled. 

Affected  banks  and  other  trouble  lenders 
win  cut  their  commitments  to  small  busi- 
nesses, housing,  large  corporations  of  less 
than  the  highest  credit  standing  and  other 
municipalities  of  doubtful  creditworthiness. 
The  housing  sl\unp  will  be  worsened:  plant 
and  equipment  spending  and  state  and  local 
outlays  will  be  dragged  down- 
President  Paul  Volcker  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  and  other  competent 
observers  now  fear  that  there  is  grave  dan- 
ger that  a  New  York  State  default  will  fol- 
low and  compound  the  risks  of  a  New  York 
City  default.  This  would  double  the  Impact, 
New  York  State  has  $12.5-bUlion  in  securi- 
ties outstanding,  Including  Municipal  As- 
sistance Corporation  bonds  replacing  $2  bil- 
lion of  city  debt.  Together,  of  their  combined 
publicly  held  obligations  of  $23  blUlon,  New 
York  City  and  State  owe  $10  blUlon  at  short 
term.  Defaulting  on  the  short-term  debt 
would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  Individuals  and 
businesses  throughout  this  region. 

Will  other  regions  benefit  if  New  York 
and  Its  surrounding  region  go  down?  Per- 
haps, but  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
Northeast  cannot  be  sawed  off  and  allowed  to 
float  out  to  sea:  it  is  not  an  Island  but  part 
of  the  mainland.  The  Administration  likes 
to  stress  the  intemtalonal  Interdependence 
of  the  United  States;  we  are  even  more  in- 
terdependent within  the  nation. 

Quantitative  estimates  of  the  cost  to  the 
nation  of  a  New  York  city  default  vary  with 
the  assumptions  made  and  the  econometric 
model  used,  but  they  are  broadly  consistent. 
The  most  "optimistic"  estimate  of  Data  Re- 
sources Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  used  by  pri- 
vate corporations  and  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Is  that  a  New 
York  City  default  would  cost  the  nation  $14 
billion  in  lost  national  production  and  SOO,- 
000  Jobs.  Similarly,  the  most  favorable  esti- 
mate of  the  econometric  group  at  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  for  a  loss  in  national  output 
of  $10  billion  and  a  loss  of  430.000  Jobs. 
Lef^  optimistic  assumptions  would  roughly 
double  those  estimated  losses.  And  a  default 
by  New  York  State,  coming  on  top  of  the 
city's  bankruptcy,  would  double  the  costs 
once  again. 

The  United  States  Treastiry  would  be  im- 
pacted. Tax  revenues  would  fall  by  billions 
and  Federal  spending  would  rise  to  make 
good  President  Ford's  promise  to  pay  for 
police,  fire  and  other  "essential"  services — 
though  what  that  term  means  remains  im- 
known.  New  York,  its  ability  to  borrow  im- 
paired for  years  to  come,  and  its  tax  base 
shrinking  as  businesses  migrate  from  the 
area,  could  become  a  long-term  ward  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Other  cities — especially  those  of  the  North- 
east but  not  those  exclusively — fear  the 
threat  to  themselves.  Mayor  Peter  Flaherty 
of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  run  a  tight  fiscal  pro- 
gram in  his  own  city,  said  "I  don't  want  to 
see  the  world's  most  dynamic  city  go  down 
the  tube — It's  Just  too  important." 

rOBEIGN   GOVEBNMENTS    ABE    DEEPLY 
WOBBIED 

Foreign  governments  are  deeply  worried. 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  West  Germany 
vainly  tried  to  convince  President  Ford  of  the 
threat  of  New  York's  imminent  collapse  to 
the  international  economy.  TTe  loss  of  New 
York's  position  as  the  world's  premier  finan- 
cial center  could  have  reverberations  for  years 
to  come.  Foreign  government  and  banking 
officials  have  until  recently  been  unable  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  Government 
would  permit  this  to  happen.  The  sudden 
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blow  to  the  international  economy,  still 
laboring  to  climb  out  of  the  most  severe  re- 
cession of  the  post-war  period,  could  be  the 
greatest  danger  immediately  ahead. 

Even  If  the  risks  of  a  catastrophic  impact 
are  no  worse  than  ten-to-one  against,  is  that 
risk  worth  taking? 

If  New  York  is  forced  into  bankruptcy  and 
feels  Itself  the  victim  of  self-interested  re- 
gional plotting  and  enmity,  a  serious  new 
trauma  would  be  inflicted  not  only  on  this 
city  but  on  the  nation — a  nation  divided  not 
Just  regionally  but  ethnically  and  m  terms  of 
social  and  economic  classes.  The  conse- 
quences of  that  political  and  social  trauma 
are  even  more  difficult  to  estimate  than  the 
immediate  economic  Impact  of  New  York's 
probable  cOUapse,  and  are  possibly  even  more 
dangeroxis. 

Is  this  trip  Into  the  unknown  and  un- 
knowable necessary — or  wise? 


HOW  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE 
CORPORATION  LOANS  AIDED 
STATES.  MUNICIPALITIES,  AND 
BUSINESSES  AND  ENDED  IN  THE 
BLACK 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  mssooBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4.  197S 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday.  October  30, 1  introduced  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  fair  and  effective  way 
to  allocate  vital  credit  to  States  and  local 
governments  and  other  major  priority 
areas  of  the  Nation's  economy  which  can- 
not obtain  adequate  loan  funds  at  rea- 
sonable cost.  The  bill.  H.R.  10452.  the 
Emergency  Financial  Assistance  Act  of 
1975,  is  modeled  in  important  respects  on 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Act  of  the  1930's  but  geared  to  the  dis- 
tinctive needs  of  the  1970's. 

It  wsis  drafted  in  I'esponse  to  the  fact 
that  a  growing  number  of  States,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  other  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment, regardless  of  credit  worthiness, 
are  being  forced  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  to  borrow  money  in  the  bond  mar- 
ket to  finance  urgently  needed  public 
works  and  facilities.  It  also  would  be  in  a 
position  to  help  small  businesses  and 
housing. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  as  cosponsors  of 
this  measure  the  following  Members  of 
the  House:  Representatives  Patman. 
Mills,  Madden,  Price.  Barrett.  Bollinc, 
BuRKK  of  Massachusetts,  Randall,  Pep- 
per, MiNisH,  Ankdnzio,  Meeds,  Buggi, 
Murphy  of  Illinois.  Nix.  suad  Zeferetti. 
Representative  Patman  was  serving  in  the 
House  when  the  RFC  was  created  in 
1932:  Representatives  Mills.  Maoosh. 
Price,  Barrett,  and  Bolling  were  all 
serving  in  the  House  and  Representative 
Pepper  in  the  Senate  during  years  when 
the  RFC  was  in  existence. 

We. tend  to  remember  the  RFC  as  an 
agency  set  up  to  bail  out  the  big  banks, 
the  railroads,  the  insurance  companies, 
and  other  major  businesses  during  the 
depths  of  the  Great  Depression.  What  is 
not  generally  known  is  that  this  agency 
also  extended  loans  to  public  agencies  for 
participation  in  the  emergency  employ- 
ment programs  of  the  New  Deal,  helped 
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flnance  tbe  Natkm's  flmi^Buperhlghway, 
the  PennsylTania  Turnpike,  and  other 
■elf-Uquidfttlns  projects  of  countless 
units  at  local  govoTunent:  rescued  Chi- 
cago and  nilladelphla.  among  other 
cities,  from  default  when  they  were  tem- 
porarily unable  to  pay  salaries  of  teachers 
or  municipal  workers,  and  otherwise 
served  as  a  Imder  of  last  resort  for  the 
public  sector  and  many  businesses.  It  was 
a  powerful  tone  In  the  financing  of  war- 
time business  expansion.  And  the  RFC 
ended  in  the  black.  It  Invested  billions 
of  dollars  in  America  and  got  back  every 
cent 

mnr  toik  mot  AUitn  n*  mxuma  rxlp 

HJl.  10452,  the  Emergency  Financial 
Assistance  Act  of  1975,  could  be  utilized — 
if  other  means  to  solve  New  York's  emer- 
gency problems  are  not  available — to  ex- 
tend aid  to  New  York  City  provided  tlie 
city  acreed  to  take  the  necessary  reform 
steps  to  make  it  credit  worthy.  But  more 
Importantly,  the  bill  recognizes  that 
money  nufket  conditions  have  placed 
oany  other  local  governments  and  States 
A  a  financial  vise.  In  some  instances — 
Kbod  districts  for  oample — local  units 
)f  government  are  being  forced  out  of 
he  money  market  altogether  because  no 
lids  are  being  made  on  their  long-term 
ioostruction  bonds. 

The  Emergency  Financial  Assistance 

yuvctztiaa  would  also  provide  adequate 

oan  funds  on  reasonable  terms  to  help 

istaUlsh  and  improve  small  and  medium 

tize  businesses,  a  section  of  our  economy 

vUch  is  perennially  starved  for  Invest- 

nent  capital,  and  to  finance  low  and 

noderate  income  housing,  a  need,  the 

irgency  of  which  is  mirrored  by  the 

crisis  of  our  housing  Industry.  The  corpo- 

"ation  could  provide  direct  loans  and 

I  wurantee  loans  to  State  and  local  gov- 

'  mments,  and  make  direct  loans  to  small 

>  Lnd  medlimi  size  business  and  low  and 

1  ooderate  Income  housing. 

To  say  that  the  existence  of  the  Small 

Misiness    Administration    and    various 

]  Meral  housing  programs  makes  addi- 

ional  aid  to  these  areas  unnecessary  is 

1  0  ignore  the  fact  that  such  programs 

;  ^almost entirely  on  the  availability  of 

ovestment  funds  from   private  sector 

Iters.  How  many  times  do  we  have  to 

small  business  and  housing  outbid  for 

tt  funds  by  laifee  corporate  borrowers 

lefore  we  become  convinced  that  an 

<  ffective  means  must  be  devised  to  pro- 
( Bct  tbe  avaUabiU^  of  credit  for  these 
iclorl^  areas. 

Umat  or  LAST  KEBOKT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Emergency  Financial 
irtttance  Corporation,  In  effect,  would 
I  •  a  lender  at  last  resort  for  priority  area 
I  orrowers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  ade- 

<  uate  credit  on  reaaooable  terms  from 

<  ther  soarees.  The  measure  Is  meant  to 
f  jrnisfa  a  positive,  workable  method  to 
illocate  credit  when  necessary  to  the 
I  mst  sodany  important  segments  of  our 

<  Booomy. 


It  is  true  that  I  have  joined  with  other 
^obers  at  tbe  Banking  Committee  in 
s  lonaorship  ot  the  Intergovernmental 
1  BicvDaney  Assktsnce  Act.  a  measure 
«  ilcfa  Is  aimed  at  preventing  a  default 
b  r  Mew  York  City.  The  Mil  is  a  narrow 
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measure,  exonpllfied  by  the  fact  that  its 
provisions  can  only  be  exercised  by  States 
and  local  governments  which  are  either 
on  the  verge  of  or  have  actually  gcme 
into  bankruptcy.  I  am  supporting  this 
bill  because  it  can  provide  an  avenue  for 
immediate  response  to  New  York's  prob- 
lons. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  a  much  broader  measure  which 
would  give  the  means  to  States  and  local 
governments  to  avoid  being  forced  to  the 
edge  of  financial  crisis  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  is  going  to  be  needed  in  the 
immediate  months  ahead.  Such  l^:lsla- 
tlon  should  have  the  capacity  to  meet 
the  priority  area  credit  needs  of  small 
and  medium  size  business  and  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  as  well  as  those 
of  state  and  local  governments.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Emergency  Financial  As- 
sistance Corporation  Act  will  shortly  sup- 
plant the  measures  now  imder  considera- 
tion in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Regardless  of  the  legislative  actions  of 
the  House  and  Senate  in  the  next  sev- 
eral days,  I  am  convinced  that  an  In- 
creasing number  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  going  to  experience  moimt- 
Ing  difficulty  in  their  efforts  to  borrow 
funds  for  public  works  and  facilities.  Pas- 
sage of  a  bill  to  aid  New  York  will  tend 
to  temporarily  improve  municipal  bond 
market  conditions  somewhat,  but  the 
overall  problem  confronting  our  States, 
cities  and  other  units  of  local  government 
will  remain  serious,  will  Inevitably 
worsen,  and  the  need  to  enact  a  long- 
range,  permanent  solution  will  become 
undeniably  clear. 

AMPLE  PBBCEDKirCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  broad  financial  as- 
sistance which  would  be  provided  by  H.R. 
10452  is  not  without  ample  precedence. 
I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  which,  for 
some  20  years  beginning  wltii  Its  estab- 
lishment in  1932.  provided  assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments,  financial 
institutions,  and  business  and  industry 
in  order  to  help  lift  the  country  out  of 
the  E)epresslon,  restore  prosperity,  and 
achieve  a  full -employment  economy  and 
later  to  marshal  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  defend  the  Nation  during  World 
War  n.  The  authority  and  scope  of  the 
RFC  was  greater  liian  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  10452,  the  Emergency  Financial  As- 
sistance CorporaUon  Act  of  1975,  which 
Is  cosponsored  by  16  Members  of  the 
House. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  Gtovemment 
Manual,  July  1940  contains  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  RFC  : 

Loans  to  public  agenelec  and  to  buBlnew 
enterprl8«8.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
and  promoting  the  economic  stability  of 
the  country  or  encouraging  the  employment 
of  labor,  the  corporation  is  authorized  and 
empowered,  pursuant  to  section  6d  of  the 
B«constructlon  Finance  Corporation  Act,  as 
amended  by  act  approved  April  13,  1038,  un- 
der «uch  terms,  conditions,  and  restrictions 
as  the  corporation  may  determine,  to  make 
loans  to,  or  contracts  with.  States,  munlc- 
Ipaatles,  and  political  subdivisions  of  States, 
with  public  agencies  and  Instrumentalities  of 
one  or  more  States,  municipalities,  and  po- 
litical subdlvletoiu  of  SUtea,  and  with  public 
corporations,   boards,   and   comminlona,   to 
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aid  In  financing  projects  authorized  under 
Federal,  State,  or  municipal  law,  such  loans 
or  contracts  to  be  made  through  the  pur- 
chase of  their  securities,  or  otherwise,  and 
for  such  purpose  the  corporation  is  author- 
ized to  bid  for  such  secxirities.  The  corpora- 
tion is  further  authorized  and  empowered  to 
purchase  the  securities  and  obligations  of 
and  to  make  loans  to,  any  business  enterprise 
when  capital  or  credit,  at  prevailing  rates 
for  the  character  of  loan  applied  for,  is  not 
otherwise  available.  AU  such  purchases  of 
securities  and  obligations  and  all  such  loans 
shall  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of 
directors,  of  such  sound  value,  or  so  secured, 
as  reasonably  to  assure  retirement  or  repay- 
ment; may  be  made  or  effected  either  di- 
recUy  or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other 
lending  institutions  through  agreements  to 
participate  or  by  the  purchase  of  particlpa-  . 
tions.  or  otherwise;  shall  be  made  only  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  directors,  the 
btislness  enterprise  Is  solvent;  and  shall  be 
made  under  such  terms,  conditions,  and  re- 
strictions as  the  corporation  may  determine. 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  corporation  may  purchase  securities 
and  obligations  and  may  make  loans,  with 
such  maturities  as  the  corporation  may  de- 
termine, notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

President  Hoover,  In  slgnhig  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Act  Into  law  In 
1932,  said  that  the  RFC  would  have  the 
resources  to: 

.  .  .  strengthen  weaknesses  that  may  de- 
velop in  our  credit,  banking  and  raUway 
structure,  in  order  to  permit  business  and 
Industry  to  carry  on  normal  activities  free 
from  the  fear  of  unexpected  shocks  and  re- 
tardlng  Influences. 

Its  purpose  is  to  stop  deflation  in  agri- 
culture and  Industry  and  thus  to  increase 
employment  by  the  restoration  of  men 
to  their  normal  jobs. 

By  the  end  of  the  1930's  the  RFC's  au- 
thorizing legislation  had  been  amended 
several  dozen  times.  The  corporation's 
purposes  included  the  financing  of  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  industrial  and  fi- 
nancial Institutions,  and  the  purchase  of 
the  preferred  stock,  capital  notes  of  de- 
bentures of  financial  institutions.  At  the 
end  of  the  1930's  the  RFC  viras  specifically 
authorized  to  make  loans,  advances,  and 
other  tvpes  of  assistance  to  the  follow- 
ing entitles  : 

Financial  institutions. 

Railroads. 

Insurance  companies. 

National  mortgage  associations,  mortgage 
loan  companies,  trust  companies,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  simUar  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

Public  agencies  and  business  enterprises. 

Drainage  and  irrigation  districts. 

Businesses  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or 
smelting  ores. 

Managing  agencies  of  farmers'  cooperative 
mineral  rights  pools. 

The  fishing  industry. 

Victims  of  damage  caused  by  catastn^hes. 

Those  engaged  In  the  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural oommodltles  and  Uveetock. 

Those  engaged  In  the  exportation  of  agri- 
cultural or  other  products. 

State  insurance  funds  to  pay  injured 
workmen. 

State  funds  to  Insure  deposits  of  publlo 
moneys. 

Processors,  producers,  and  •asoclatlons  of 
producers  who  entered  Into  a  marketing 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrlonlture. 

Receivers  for  taxes'  on  farm  real  estate. 

The  corporation  of  foreign  security  holdms. 
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The  Pfederal  Emergency  Administration  of 
Public  Works. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

$33   BILUON  IN  LOANS 

The  final  report  by  the  Treasury  on 
the  RFC  contained  the  following  sched- 
iile  of  RFC  discretionary  loan  authoriza- 
tions and  disburswnents  as  of  September 
28. 1953: 


Amount     DisbursemwrtJ 
authorized  to  Sept.  28. 1953 


^i'lfflrS."*----  $4,815,324,697 

Ts«^  '^.'"^.."•*'::.  5.153,294.815 

Loans  to  apicultural  financ-  ,  .^.  ,  „  .„ 

in« institutions fiJU'll?-??? 

tsans  to  railroads 1, 059, 867, 7B7 

Loans  to  and  investmanU  in 

puNicaganeies 1,024,203,892 

iBvastments  In  RFC  mort- 

pg«  loan  subsidiaries —  1,831,551,598 

Loans  to  foreign  govern-  ,„„-»„<« 

m«nts ---  495,000,000 

lavestments  in  Government 

gMftcies 3Si,wi,uw 

Other  loans'and'investments.  97,507,778 
iBvestmenb  in  RFC"s  war- 

time  subsidiaries 21,218,300,001 

Total 38,541,174,998 


$3,906,201,681 

2,637,329,690 

1,452,502,107 
938,440,875 

793,600,115 

1,778,093,357 

460,000,000 

391.933,000 
77,096,982 

20,877,617,233 


33,312,817,040 


The  original  authority  given  the  RFC 
to  make  loans  to  all  types  of  public  agen- 
cies was  temporarily  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra-. 
tion  in  1933.  The  RFC,  in  turn,  was  au- 
thorized to  purchase  FERA  securities. 

Loans  made  by  FERA  Included:  $136 
million  for  the  Arkansas  State  Highway 
Department,  $37  million  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  Commission,  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  Philadelphia  Gas  System. 
$28  million  for  the  Cleveland  Transit 
Authority  and  $22.4  million  to  public  util- 
ity district  No.  1  of  Pend  Oreille  Coimty, 
•Washington. 

No  statutory  limitation  as  to  maturity 
was  applied  to  these  and  other  relief 
loans.  Such  loans  were  required  to  be  of 
sotmd  value  under  conditions  and  terms 
that  gave  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment. Between  February  2.  1932.  and 
December  31,  1937,  the  following  FERA 
loans  backed  by  RFC  purchase  of  FERA 
securities  were  made  to  States: 
State  Amount  disbursed 

Alabama  — $8,994,391 

Arizona 2,834.148 

Arkansas 7,410,249 

California 16,823,686 

Colorado  .-- 3.926.060 

Connecticut ♦.  694. 164 

Delaware 1,010,708 

District  of  Columbia -     1,068,174 

Florida    -  — 13,347,232 

Georgia 7,706.364 

Idaho - 809.967 

niinois - 62.240,038 

Indiana '■ 11.269.428 

Iowa 6. 248.  788 

Kansas 2. 732. 728 

Kentucky   6.846.118 

Louisiana  —.• 13.034,167 

Maine 1. 261. 414 

Maryland - 7.171,088 

Massachusetts 11.366.140 

Michigan - - 31.888,782 

Minnesota 8. 830, 868 

Mississippi  8,660.288 

Missouri  8,888.484 

Montana 2,^,887 

Nebraska 8. 186, 688 

Nevada 870.801 
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New  Hampshire »8«.  *36 

New   Jersey 18,433.438 

New  Mexico 889.  188 

New  Tork 63. 131.  826 

North  Carolina 9.709,990 

North  Dakota 3.  813.  530 

Ohio 36,763,383 

Oklahoma - 6. 309.  006 

Oregon 3,  313.  315 

Pennsylvania •- —  **.  ^06, 509 

Rhode  Island 1. 870. 967 

South  Carolina 10. 434. 300 

South  Dakota 7.  035.  597 

Tennessee -- ._-__———---  6.369,196 

Texas 13.349.874 

Utah ; 1.  ''as.  353 

Vermont .- „— J — —  481. 644 

Virginia 5, 594. 074 

Washington 5, 637, 175 

West  Virginia 11.090,599 

Wisconsin 9.619,063 

Wyoming 1®^-  383 

Alaska 349.629 

HawaU L  "O.  Ml 

Puerto  Rico 1. 970. 201 

Virgin  Islands —  281. 753 

Total    - 499.660.000 

SELP-LIQtnDATING   PBOJBCTS 

Other  examples  of  financial  assistance 
given  States  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment by  the  RFC  Include  loans  made  for 
self -liquidating  projects.  These  were  pub- 
lic works  and  facilities  so  financed  be- 
tween 1932  and  1937  and  were  <;omprised 
of  the  following  public  wl>rks  and 
facilities:  » 

Bridges    $86,106,843.06 

College  buUdlngs-. 1.333,155.71 

Docks  and  terminals 375,  000.  00 

Drainage  and  irrigation 7. 030. 600. 00 

Power --    22.901.270.00 

Public  and  semlpubllc  build- 
ings — ,— —       3,853.500.00 

Waterworlw   — 147.713.485.86 

All  other.. - 4. 413.  222. 80 

In  all.  a  total  of  nearly  $300  million 
was  loaned  by  the  RFC  for  self -liquidat- 
ing public  works  and  facilities  during  the 
6-year  period  endhig  in  1937.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  list  of  the  States  which  re- 
ceived these  loans: 
state  Amount  disbursed 

Alabama $74,500.00 

Arizona   - 1.400,000.00 

Arkansas 948,  851.  92 

California 223.425.962.26 

Colorado   — 1.429.803.79 

Connecticut -. 

Florida - 714,930.78 

Georgia - 22.000.00 

Idaho 60,000.00 

Illinois 3. 074.  473.  00 

Indiana 60.000.00 

Iowa 

Kansas i -  20,000.00 

Kentucky 998.000.00 

Louisiana —     14,273.233.80 

Maryland   59,850.00 

Michigan-. 643,841.47 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 375.000  00 

Missouri    ♦— —  42.000.00 

Montana u - 180.000.00 

Nebraska •- : 15,000.00 

New   Hampahlre.i , 360,000.00 

New  Jereey 3. 376, 000  00 

New  Mexico 6.386,600.00 

New  York •- 21.882,000.00 

North  Carolina 628.000.00 

Ohio  .- -•- 463.500.00 

Oklahoma 299.982.81 

Oregon -—  ^94. 828.  00 

PennsylvanU 100.000.00 

South  Oaroltoa 148.800.00 
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South  Dakota 

Texas       1.093.012.86 

Utah 52.000.00 

Virginia 1.978.849.80 

Washington 560.000.00 

West  Virginia - 

Wisconsin 40.000.00 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico. 1,300.000.00 


Total 286.560,506.48 

RFC  activities  Included  loans  to  mu- 
nicipalities to  pay  public  school  teachers 
salaries  during  the  Depression.  A  total  of 
$75  million  was  loaned  to  school  dis- 
tricts for  this  purpose.  The  largest  of 
these  was  the  $26.3  million  borrowed  by 
Chicago. 

To  assist  Philadelphia  to  pay  the  wages 
of  municipal  employees,  the  RFC  pur- 
chased $20.5  million  in  revenue- trust 
certificates  secured  by  assignment  of 
$4.2  mlUion  a  year  from  revenue  of  the 
city's  gas  works. 

ENDED    IN    THK    BLACK 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  wide-ranging  activities  of 
the  RFC.  I  do  not  think  the  present  needs 
of  our  States  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment require  the  authority  of  tfe  Emer- 
gency Financial  Assistance  Corporation 
which  I  propose  to  be  established  by  en- 
actment of  HJl.  10452,  to  be  so  broad. 
Rather,  the  data  is  being  presented  to 
Congress  to  make  the  point  clear  that  the 
use  of  a  Federal  agency  as  a  lender  of 
last  resort  for  priority  credit  purposes 
has  been  well  established. 

I  am  also  cognizant  that  the  RFC  has 
been  and  to  some  degree  continues  to  be 
criticized  for  a  number  of  fraudulent  or 
otherwise  Illegal  and  abusive  practices 
which  crept  into  its  activities  during  the 
20  years  of  the  agency's  existence.  I  do 
not  #lsh  to  minimize  these  occurrences. 
But  by  the  same  token,  the  overall 
achievements  of  the  RFC  have  made  it 
overwhelmingly  successful  both  In  terms 
of  the  financial  assistance  it  provided 
and  the  fact  that  the  RFC  ended  its  ex- 
istence in  the  black. 

I  am  fully  confident  that  the  structure 
of  the  Emergency  Financial  Assistance 
Corporation  and  other  provisions  of  HJl. 
10452  furnish  adequate  safeguards 
against  a  repetition  of  these  relatively 
minor  mistakes. 

The  point  that  should  remain  upper- 
most in  our  minds  is  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  reestablishment  of  an 
RFC-like  agency  assigned  to  the  task  of 
allocating  credit  to  priority  areas 
throughout  the  Nation  when  adequate 
credit  for  these  borrowers  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms. 

We  have  the  responslbiUty  to  respond 
to  that  need. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

or   EHOBB   mLANB 

IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Txiesday.  November  4.  1975 

Mr.    BEARD   of   Rhode   Island.   Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  a  viral  upper  respiratory 
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tract  infection.  I  have  been  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  physician 
to  suspend  normal  activities  for  2  days. 
Accordingly.  I  have  been  paired  with 
Congressman  FSRifANo  St  QwaMAm  of 
Rhode  Island  for  the  congressional  busi- 
ness of  the  2  days. 


CHOOSES  TO  REMAIN  IN  THE  CITY 


HON.  MARVIN  L  ESCH 

or  MTTHTOaW 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday.  November  4.  1975 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
years,  the  multitude  of  problems  con- 
fronting our  cities  have  become  all  too 
familiar.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  they  have 
benxne  legion,  such  as  New  York,  and 
it  has  become  commonplace  to  observe 
that  many  of  America's  great  cities  are 
"dying."  Unfortunately,  this  situation 
has  been  met  by  many  of  our  city- 
dwellers  deciding  to  forsake  their  homes 
and  businesses  for  the  suburbs,  an  alter- 
native which  may  solve  their  particular 
problems,  but  not  those  of  the  cities  they 
have  abandoned. 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing a  man  who  has  taken  quite  an  oppo- 
site stance  on  this  dilemma  which  faces 
so  many  of  our  citizens.  Mr.  Prank  Stella 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  observed  this  mass 
exodus  that  has  plagued  so  many  of  our 
cities.  He  has,  instead,  chosen  to  remain 
in  the  city  that  has  given  him  so  much 
throughout  the  years,  and  hopes  that  by 
doing  so  he  can  repay  what  he  feels  he 
owes  to  the  city  and  people  of  Detroit. 
An  article  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
the  Detroit  News  which  I  believe  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  Prank  Stella  and  his  fam- 
ily and  th^r  loyalty  to  their  city.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
find  his  story  an  Inspiration  to  our  trou- 
bled cities  and  their  residents,  and  I 
insert  the  article  to  be  printed  below  in 
its  entirety: 

'Anchoud'  to  Dttkoit 
(By  Robert  L.  Wells) 
Ftmnk  SteU»  uid  his  family  have  buUt  a 
$»  mmion-a-year  business  building  and  sup- 
plying restaurants  from  a  headquarters  that 
Is  firmly  anchored  In  Detroit. 

Stella  is  the  president  of  F.  D.  steUa 
Products  Co.  with  main  offices  at  7000  Fen- 
kell,  a  block  west  of  Llvemols — a  location  a 
block  away  from  his  starting  store  of  30  years 
•go- 
Stella  says  'T  started  with  an  Idea  that 
resUurants  must  need  help  after  I  spent  six 
years  In  the  Air  Force  trying  to  get  good 
food  out  to  the  men  against  all  kinds  of  red 
tape." 

Now  F.  D.  Stella  Is  ranked  In  the  top  10 
natlonaUy  by  trade  magazines  for  the  firm's 
complete  turnkey  service,  from  site  evalua- 
tion to  financing. 

Most  Importantly  for  Detroit,  Stella  says 
bluntly  that  he  Is  happy  in  his  present  loca- 
tion and  Is  ready  and  willing  to  expand  on 
the  present  site  "as  soon  as  the  City  Plan 
ITommlaalon  completes  its  redevelopment 
plans  for  the  FenkeU-LlTermore  arMi/^ 

"We  have  grown  and  prospered.  I  beUeve, 
»«uae  my  famUy  has  had  great  faith  In 
OTOOlt.  e^Mclally  In  the  University  of  De- 
BtUt  area."  Stella,  a  taU,  handsome  and  out- 
■pokenpetHm.  declared. 
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Stella's  five  locations,  within  a  half  mile 
of  the  main  office,  were  not  harmed  during 
the  late  July  riots  which  ranged  all  around 
these  faculties. 

Why?  Because,  SteUa  said,  "We  have  tried 
to  be  close  to  the  community  by  working 
with  the  Fitzgerald  School  groups  and  being 
as  close  as  we  possibly  can  to  the  commu- 
nity's problems. 

"I  believe  that  we  must  be  close  to  the 
people  here  and  that's  why  the  community 
knows  that  we  plan  to  stay  here,  and  that 
whenever  we  expand  we'll  do  It  right  here, 
not  in  some  suburb." 

Perhaps  that's  why,  as  he  says,  there  are 
windows  to  let  the  Ught  In  In  his  store  be- 
cause "who  wants  to  live  Ip  a  guarded 
fortress?" 

SteUa  says  his  three  brothers— Andrew. 
Fred  and  Joseph — and  a  "very  valuable  batch 
of  our  sons,  daughters,  nephews  and  nieces 
are  the  primary  working  force  and  the  great 
forward  thrust  we  have  buUt  up  In  our 
company." 

The  firm,  he  said,  has  designed,  buUt  and 
financed  restaurants  for  Individuals  and 
chains  In  all  50  states  and  has  a  growing  cli- 
entele In  this  kind  of  development. 

Among  the  chains  are  Clock,  Nugget,  Pal- 
ace, Little  Caesar,  Harvest  Table,  Carmen  and 
Waffle  Shops. 

"Under  the  turnkey  concept,  an  entrepre- 
neur comes  to  us  and  we  go  to  work  on  the 
site  evaluation,  the  exterior  and  Interior  de- 
cor, the  kitchen  and  dtolng  room  equipment 
and  the  financing  of  the  project,"  Stella  ex- 
plained. "The  architectural  design  Is  done  by 
an  architect,  but  we  do  everything  else,  right 
down  to  the  tableware." 

It's  this  complete  service  to  the  customer 
that  has  enabled  Stella  to  profitably  ride  out 
the  recession,  he  said,  with  volume  Increases 
of  20  percent  In  both  1973  and  1974  and  "ex- 
pectations for  greater  Increases  in  volume 
and  profit  this  fiscal  year." 

Individual  turnkey  projects  have  been 
Wing  Hong's,  Bnmettl's,  Tommy  Wan,  Ro- 
man VlUage,  SUent  Woman,  Peking  VUlage, 
Falrlane  Club— aU  recent  additions  to  the 
suburban  dining  scene. 

"I  see  no  letup  for  the  demand  for  good, 
quality  restaurants,"  Stella  said  with  a 
smUe.  "For  too  long  they  were  In  short  sup- 
ply, but  now  we  have  more  senior  citizens 
and  more  working  young  married  couples 
who  want  to  dine  out  Inexpensively. 

"Our  Job  as  the  turnkey  Is  to  make  sure 
that  the  decor,  the  service,  the  equipment 
and  the  cuisine  meet  the  modem  standards 
with  the  old  world  quality  that  must  be 
maintained." 

Because  of  hU  enduring  Interest  In  U.  of  D. 
since  his  graduation  In  1941.  SteUa  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  and  has  spread 
his  service  to  presidential  and  congressional 
conamlttees  and  Is  now  chairman  of  ACTION, 
the  mother  agency  for  volunteer  operations 
lUe  the  Peace  Corps. 

After  a  tour  of  Africa  and  the  Mideast  last 
month,  SteUa  said  he  U  "convinced  that, 
doUar  for  doUar,  the  volunteer  groups  are 
doing  more  to  help  the  U.8.  overseas  on  a 
people-to-people  basis  than  coiUd  be  accom- 
plished by  all  the  diplomats  we  could  hire." 
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I  wish  to  record  here  what  my  position 
would  have  been  had  I  been  recorded  as 
voting: 

Rollcall  No.  559,  rule  to  consider  H.R. 
8603,  Postal  reorganization;  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  656,  motion  to  agree  to 
Rousselot  amendment  to  H.R.  10024- 
"no." 

Rollcall  No.  657.  motion  to  agree  to 
Brown  amendment  to  H.R.  10024;  "no." 


NEW  YORK  CITY  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 


VOTING  RECORD  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

1    Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  missed,  or  have 
not  been  recorded,  on  three  rollcall  votes. 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 


or   tLLZNOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illniois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Priday's  Washington  Post  editorial  on 
the  President's  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  New  York  City's 
financial  crisis  is  one  of  the  best  analyses 
of  the  situation  that  I  have  seen  to  date. 
For  that  reason.  I'm  putting  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
haven't  read  it. 

The  threat  of  a  veto  of  any  Congres- 
sional action  designed  to  save  New  York 
City  from  default  is  an  unthinking  action 
which  is  made,  it  seems,  more  out  of 
political  footballing  than  a  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  possible  economic  ramifica- 
tions or  the  city's  default.  I  do  not  deny 
the  city's  poor  fiscal  management,  but  is 
that  enough  reason  to  possibly  destroy 
the  city?  I  say  "No." 

President  Ford  who  has  threatened  a 
veto  is  the  same  President  Ford  who  has 
asked  Congress  to  approve  an  additional 
$4.7  billion  in  foreign  military  and 
economic  aid.  Isn't  the  solvency  of  one 
of  our  United  States  at  least  as  important 
to  him  as  helping  to  provide  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  foreign  coim tries? 
It  seems  that  the  answer  is  "No".  To  quote 
the  economist  Paul  Samuelson,  "Ethics 
aside,  is  this  good  politics?"  No  matter 
what  one  is  willing  to  put  aside.  The 
President's  plan  is  just  not  good. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  31,  1976] 
The  Preshjent  and  New  York  CrrT 
Undoubtedly  there  have  been  presidential 
speeches  more  outrageous  than  the  one 
President  Ford  delivered  on  New  York  City's 
financial  problems.  But  It  Is  hard  to  remem- 
ber one.  Mr.  Ford  used  aU  the  demagogue's 
tricks:  misstating  the  problem,  distorting 
the  facts,  running  down  the  critics,  resort- 
ing to  pious  platitudes  and  appealing  to 
prejudice.  In  the  end,  he  contradicted  him- 
self by  recommending  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. In  the  person  of  a  federal  Judge, 
supervise  New  York's  future  finances  after 
he  had  explained  why  supervision  by  the 
federal  government  would  be  disastrous.  One 
way  or  another,  the  nation  and  New  York 
City  wUl  survive  the  agonies  that  are  now 
InevlUble  for  that  city  but  they  wlU  do  so  In 
spite  of  the  President's  leadership,  not  be- 
cause of  It. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  New  York's 
leaders  are  asking  for  a  "blank  check"  which 
would  require  other  Americans  to  support 
advantages  for  New  Yorkers  that  they  can- 
not afford  for  themselves.  The  reaUty  Is  that 
New  York's  leaders  are  not  asking  the  fed- 
eral government  for  an  open-ended  supply 
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of  federal  cash,  they  are  asking  that  It  ar- 
range for  the  city  to  borrow  money,  which 
it  would  have  to  repay,  on  terms  that  would 
require  It  to  submit  to  considerable  financial 
discipline. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  New  York's  polit- 
ical leaders  have  "abandoned"  the  city's 
financial  problems  on  the  federal  doorstep 
like  some  foundling.  The  reality  Is  that  New 
York  State  has  not  only  taken  financial  con- 
trol of  the  city  and  has  committed  mlUlons 
of  dollars  to  Its  aid  but  has  forced  a  wage 
freeze.  Job  cutbacks,  a  curtaUment  of  con- 
si^ctlon  and  the  renegotiation  of  a  major 
labor  contract. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  claims  all  of  the  city's 
financial  woes  are  due  to  bad  management. 
The  reality  Is  that  some  of  the  city's  prob- 
lems have  been  forced  upon  It  by  events  be- 
yond Its  control:  the  price  New  York  City 
has  paid  over  the  decades  as  the  receiver  of 
immigrants — first  from  abroad  and  later 
from  the  South  and  Puerto  Rico — has  been 
enormous. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  the  only  losers 
if  New  York  City  goes  bankrupt  wUl  be  the 
"large  investors  and  big  banks."  The  reaUty 
ts  that  thousands  of  little  Investors,  In  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere,  stand  to  lose  di- 
rectly and  many  more  wlU  be  placed  In  In- 
direct perU  If  the  short  waves  of  such  a 
bankruptcy  spread. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  "a  few  desperate 
New  York  officials  and  bankers"  have  been 
trying  to  stampede  Congress  into  action. 
The  reality  is  that  deep  concern  about  the 
Impact  of  a  New  York  default  on  the  na- 
tion's entire  economy  exists  among  mayors, 
bankers  and  financial  experts  aU  across  the 
country — Including,  among  other  ranking 
officials  of  Mr.  Ford's  ow^  administration, 
his  Vice-President. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  there  are  choices 
avaUable  to  New  York  leaders  other  than  de- 
fault or  bankruptcy  or  federal  aid  If  only 
they  would  seize  them.  The  reality  Is  that 
New  York  almost  certainly  cannot  avoid  de- 
faultmg  on  its  debts  within  a  few  weeks  un- 
less It  gets  help  from  somewhere. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  most  other  big 
cities  faced  the  same  problems  as  New  York's 
and  have  stayed  financially  healthy.  The 
reality  is  that  New  York's  problems  are 
unique  If  only  because  of  their  size  and  that 
some  other  big  cities  are  In  serious  financial 
difficulty. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  the  "cities  and 
the  federal  government  were  the  creatiires  of 
the  States."  We  had  thought  that  John  Mar- 
shaU  and  a  ClvU  War  had  put  this  old  states 
rights'  shibboleth  to  rest  more  than  a  cen- 
twcy  ago. 

There  are  more  examples.  But  these  should 
be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  general 
character  of  the  President's  speech.  Two  ad- 
ditional aspects  of  the  President's  approach 
deserve  mention.  It  is  ironic  that  a  President 
whose  first  budget  recommended  the  largest 
government  deficit  since  the  pharaohs  buUt 
the  pyramids  should  choose  ~to  attack  so  vi- 
ciously the  officials  of  New  York  City  for  run- 
ning a  deficit  less  than  half  as  large  in  rela- 
tion to  total  spending  as  that  of  the  federal 
government.  And  It  Is  ironic  that  a  President 
who  has  beMi  a  vigorous  critic  of  the  federal 
co\u^  when  they  have  taken  partial  control 
of  a  Iqcal  school  system  should  recommend 
that  those  same  courts  take  total  control  of 
the  nation's  largest  city. 

As  to  the  substance  of  Mr.  Ford's  program, 
'  It  Is  clear  that  Congress  should  pass  q\ilckly 
the  changes  In  the  bankruptcy  act  he  sup- 
ports. Indeed,  It  ought  to  have  passed  these 
some  time  ago.  Similar  pn^xMals  were  urged 
upon  It  last  spring  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Belations.  And, 
despite  the  President's  opposition,  Congress 
does  need  to  continue  wort:  on  a  program  to 
provide  an  emergency  federal  guarantee  for 
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municipal  bonds.  It  Is  faintly  possible,  al- 
though not  likely,  that  somewhere — perhaps 
In  the  treasuries  of  the  labor  unions — New 
York  City  WlU  find  the  money  to  avoid  for- 
mal bankruptcy.  But  If  It  does  not.  Its  bank- 
ruptcy could  create  chaotic  conditions  in  the 
municipal  bond  market  which  would  make  a 
federal  safety  net  of  some  kind  essential. 

It  is  conceivable  that  by  turning  this  ley 
shoulder  to  New  York  City,  President  Ford 
wUl  force  its  leaders  to  take  painfiU  steps 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  taken  and  to 
find  solutions  to  their  own  problems  that  are 
not  now  visible.  If  so,  his  Judgment  on  what 
the  role  of  the  federal  government  should 
have  been  wlU  be  vmdicsted.  But  that  wlU 
stUl  not  excuse  the  rhetoric  of  a  speech  which 
deliberately  conceals  from  the  American  peo- 
ple the  the  potential  seriousness  of  a  prob- 
lem for  which  there  Is  no  assiired  solution. 
To  build  political  capital  on  the  latent  antag- 
onism that  exists  toward  New  York  City, 
and  all  it  stands  for  Is  no  way  for  a  national 
leader  to  prepare  public  opinion  to  deal  with 
a  crisis  which  may  weU  tiirn  out  to  have 
profound  consequences  nationwide. 


H.R.  200,  THE  200-MILE  FISHING 
ZONE   BILL 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or   CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  passed  H.R.  200,  the  200-mile  fishing 
zone  biU,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  concerned 
that  many  of  our  colleagues  were  unable 
to  study  the  complex  nature  and  long 
history  of  the  issues  involved.  One  of  the 
most  readable  summaries  of  those  issues 
appears  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  imder  the  title.  "The 
Grab  for  the  Oceans."  I  strongly  com- 
mend this  article  to  those  125  Members 
who  were  not  present  for  the  200-mile 
vote,  or  who  may  be  reexamining  their 
position  as  we  approach  what  may  be  a 
crucial  vote  on  the  expected  veto  over- 
ride. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  November  1976] 
The  Grab  for  the  Oceans 
(By  Ronald  Schiller) 

Who  owns  what  parts  of  what  oceans?  Un- 
less the  growing  tide  of  confilcts  can  be 
stemmed,  the  race  for  marine  resources  and 
marine  real  estate  is  likely  to  become  a  dis- 
astrous free-for-aU  and  a  grave  threat  to 
peace. 

Egypt,  In  contravention  of  international 
law,  closes  the  Strait  of  Tlran  to  Israeli  ship- 
ping, setting  in  motion  a  war  whose  outcome 
has  thrown  the  Middle  East  and  the  world 
Into  turmoil  ever  since  1967. 

Seven  American  tuna  boats,  fishing  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean  almost  200  mUes  from  the  coast 
of  South  America,  are  seized  by  Ecuadorian 
naval  vessels  and  charged  with  "poaching." 
Eventually  the  boats  and  crews  are  released, 
but  not  until  the  owners  pay  $8  mUllon  In 
fines  and  other  costs. 

Iceland  closes  its  rich  fishing  banks  to  for- 
eign fishermen  for  a  distance  of  60  mUes.  The 
outcome  Is  the  so-called  "cod  war."  in  which 
Icelandic  gunboats  and  British  trawlers  ex- 
change shots  and  try  to  ram  each  other. 

The  United  States,  which  claims  only  a  12- 
mlle  fishing  limit,  watches  helplessly  as  fleets 
of  Russian  and  East  European  trawlers,  using 
"vacuum  cleaner"  techniques,  sweep  the  fish 
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from  the  New  England  banks  so  efficiently 
that  the  American  catch  drops  50  percent  In 
ten  years,  and  Maine  lobstermen  arm  them- 
selves with  shotguns  to  protect  their  buoys 
and  pots  from  the  foreign  intruders. 

The  British  prepare  to  drill  for  undersea 
oil  on  the  RockaU  Bank  In  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  protests  of  the 
Irish  and  Danish  governments  that  they  have 
no  right  to  do  so,  since  the  Bank  is  not  their 
property. 

A  U.S.  company,  planning  to  mine  metal- 
rich  manganese  nodules  from  the  ocean  fioor, 
files  a  claim  with  the  U.S.  State  Department 
for  a  large  section  of  the  Pacific  seabed.  An- 
other U.S.  concern,  insisting  that  the  ocean 
bottoms  are  no  one's  property,  announces 
that  it  wiU  take  the  nodiUee  without  asking 
anyone's  permission. 

An  American -owned  supertanker,  sailing 
under  the  Llberlan  flag,  runs  onto  the  rocks 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wngnah  Channel,  dump- 
ing nearly  118,000  tons  of  oU.  Another 
Llberlan-flag  tanker,  Oreek-owned,  goes 
aground  off  Nova  Scotia.  The  spUls  devastate 
the  adjoining  coasts,  ruining  seaside  resorts 
and  fishing,  but  the  owners  and  officers  of 
the  vessels  go  unpunished.  Other  tankers, . 
leaking  oU.  pollute  the  shores  they  pass  and 
the  harbors  they  enter.  Yet  the  countries 
affected  are  legally  powerless  to  stop  them. 

Fearing  the  effects  of  such  shlpborne  pol- 
lution on  her  fragUe  northern  ecology,  Can- 
ada declares  the  Northwest  Passage  through 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  be  an  Internal  Canadian 
waterway  and  subject  to  its  own  poUutlon- 
control  regiUations.  Other  countries  declare 
Jurisdiction  over  straits  adjoining  their  own 
territories. 

The  oceans  cover  71  percent  of  our  planet's 
siu'face.  Just  who  owns  these  oceans,  any- 
way? By  what  authority  do  nations  claim 
Increasingly  large  chunks  of  marine  resources 
and  marine  real  estate?  Who  regulates  ma- 
rine pollution?  Who  may  deny  others  the 
right  to  saU  the  world's  seas  and  straits? 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  laws  of  the 
sea,  developed  by  usage  and  trtMlltion  over 
the  centuries,  were  understood  and  accepted 
by  aU  nations.  Bordering  the  shores  of  every 
continent  and  Island  of  the  world,  the  laws 
held,  was  a  "territorial  sea"  three  mUes 
wide — the  maximum  range  of  a  cannonball 
In  the  18th  century — which  was  the  property 
of  the  adjoining  coastal  nation. 

More  recently,  it  was  agreed  that  nine 
miles  beyond  the  territorial  sea  lay  a  "con- 
tiguous zone,"  In  which  the  coastal  state 
owned  the  fish  and  minerals,  and  could  bo€u^ 
and  Inspect  vessels  to  prevent  smuggling 
and  Ulegal  Immigration,  and  to  enforce  Its 
health  regulations.  But  it  could  not  prevent 
ships  and  planes  of  other  nations  from  navi- 
gating on,  beneath,  or  In  the  air  space  above 
the  water,  nor  interfere  with  the  laying  and 
maintenance  of  undersea  pipelines  and  com- 
munications cables. 

The  oceans  beyond  this  13-mUe  limit  were 
the  "high  seas,"  which  any  and  all  nations 
were  free  to  saU,  fish,  fly  over,  explore  and 
exploit,  and  into  which  ships  could  dump 
their  wastes  without  restrictions.  Interfer- 
ence with  vessels  in  these  International  wat- 
ers was  an  act  of  piracy  and  a  Justifiable 
reason  for  war. 

It  was  the  United  States  that  flret  breached 
these  traditional  rules,  when  President  Tru- 
man In  1946  arbltrarUy  claimed  Jurisdictl<m 
over  mineral  resources  of  the  submerged  con- 
tinental shelf  extending  a  widely  varying 
number  of  miles  from  our  shores.  Seizing  on 
the  precedent,  other  countries  began  ex- 
tending their  territorial  seas  to  varying  dis- 
tances of  12,  60,  130  and  200  miles  seaward, 
and  declaring  that  other  nations  were  en- 
titled to  only  thoae  rights  that  the  host 
countries  chose  to  grant  them.  Thus  began 
the  grab  for  the  oceans,  which  has  been  es- 
calating ever  slnoe. 
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Am  the  land  surfaces  of  the  globe  grow 
•rer  more  crowded,  and  Its  resources  dwin- 
dle, natiODs  must  rely  increasingly  on  tbe 
txxmty  of  the  sea  to  help  feed  their  popula- 
tloas  and  sustain  their  Industries.  Toward 
this  end,  modem  technology  now  enables  us 
to  exploit  the  oceans  as  never  before.  Oilmen 
are  drlUlng  wells  at  ocean  depths  of  700  feet. 
and  expect  to  go  Into  even  deeper  water. 
Mining  mmpanlee  can  sweep  minerals  from 
undersea  plains  three  miles  down.  Mechan- 
laed  trawlers  can  haul  In  whole  schools  ot 
fish  with  a  single  huge  seine.  Oil  tankere 
have  grown  to  such  fantastic  size  that  ports 
must  be  built  miles  from  shore  to  load  and 
unload  them.  One  American  firm  Is  prepared 
to  build  floating  nuclear  plants  at  sea  and. 
as  population  pressures  Increase,  we  may 
have  to  construct  entire  cities  In  the  ocean. 
In  short,  the  old  rules  of  tbe  sea  are  hope- 
lessly obsolete. 

Thus,  In  1974.  the  United  Nations  con- 
vened a  ten-week  Law  of  the  Sea  conference 
In  Caracas.  Venezuela,  to  write  a  constitu- 
tion governing  the  waters  that  would  be 
binding  on  all  of  us.  It  was  one  of  the  larg- 
eat  Intergovernmental  meetings  ever  held, 
with  2,000  delegates  from  more  than  140 
nations,  plus  12  "Uberatlon  groupe"  from 
Palestine  and  various  African  countries. 

After  weeks  of  Ideological  wrangling,  only 
three  Important  points  won  Informal  agree- 
mtot:  the  terrltortal  sea  adjoining  coastal 
states  should  be  widened  from  its  current 
S  miles  to  13  miles;  an  "economic  zone"  ex- 
tending 200  mUes  from  land  should  be  cre- 
ated, with  coastal  states  holding  title  to  all 
resources  In  that  sons;  the  minerals  m  the 
oceans  beycmd  national  Jurisdictions  should 
be  shared  among  aU  nations  as  "the  com- 
mon heritage  of  mankind." 

But  these  solutions  raise  as  many  ques- 
tions as  they  answer.  Is  every  Island  coral 
reef  and  uninhabited  rock  In  the  ocean  en- 
titled to  the  same  200-mlle  zone  as  a  con- 
tlnant?  (The  question  is  not  slUy,  for  It  Is 
through  ownership  ot  a  100-foot-wlde  speck 
of  land.  RoekaU  lalet.  In  the  Atlantic  that 
tbe  British  claim  the  potentially  enormous 
oU  wealth  of  the  BockaU  Bank.)  How  do  you 
divide  up  the  sea  arotmd  archipelagoes,  such 
as  those  In  the  Caribbean?  Is  Turkey  to  be 
denied  an  economic  sone  In  tbe  Aegean  be- 
cause Onek  Islands  ncatle  so  close  to  her 
shofeT  And  from  what  point  is  the  200-mUe 
line  to  be  drawn?  If  it  follows  the  contours 
of  tbe  ooaai,  more  than  one  third  of  free 
ooeans  will  disappear.  But  If  it  Is  drawn 
tma  the  oatarmoat  headlands,  or  from 
points  at  sea.  as  smne  nations  propose,  the 
high  seas  wfll  shrink  to  leas  than  half  their 
present  dlmenalons. 

lioat  Important  of  aU,  Just  what  rights  will 
°»ttOM  have  In  their  economic  zonee  and 
InfmatVwial  waters?  Over  theae  Issues  the 
coofswooe  waa  abyimaUy  divided. 

At  one  esteama  was  the  group  of  10«  lees- 
dafvelaped  countries,  supported  by  (Alna. 
which  damanded  monopolistic  rights  In  their 
200-iBlla  Bonea.  and  endeavored  to  limit  the 
advantagea  tb»  developed  sUtes  would  enjoy 
oo  tbe  high  aaaa  by  reason  of  their  superior 
tKhnologlsa.  At  the  other  pole,  looaely  aOled, 
vara  the  20  leading  Industrial  and  maritime 
Battooa  of  Western  Burope,  the  British  Oom- 
aonwaaltti,  the  United  Btatea.  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  sought  limited  national 
Jwladietlaa  In  eoaatal  waters  and  wide  fne- 
dom  of  aettoD  on  the  high  aeaa.  Largely 
>a  tlM  debate  were  the  plalntlva 
of  tba  land-Ioeksd  countries  and  thoaa 
with  aaaU  onastllnes  plsadlng  for  a  share 
or  the  oeeaa  wealth 
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the  world  would  fall  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nations  adjoining  them.  Spain  and 
Morocco  could  decide  which  Mediterranean 
countries'  vessels  would  be  allowed  to  reach 
the  AUantlc  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar; 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia  might  restrict  traffic 
in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  through  which 
passes  more  than  80  percent  of  Japan's  oil. 
Nations  could  also  board  and  inspect  ships 
entering  the  straits,  bar  supertankers,  war- 
ships and  nuclear-powered  vessels.  Freedom 
of  the  seas  would  become  a  fiction. 

Nothing  to  be  decided  at  the  conference 
was  a  greater  concern  to  the  maritime  powers 
than  this  question  of  the  straits.  These 
powers  were  adamant  in  their  demand  for 
unln4>eded  transit  of  international  straits  by 
the  ships  and  planes  of  all  nations,  both  mil- 
itary and  civilian.  Unless  that  right  was 
guaranteed,  the  American  delegates  made 
clear,  there  would  be  no  treaty. 

Thus,  the  Caracas  conference  ended  In 
deadlock.  The  only  recommendation  that 
won  approval  was  to  hold  another  Law  of  the 
Seas  conference,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  be- 
ginning mid-March   1976. 


TEAMWORK  AND  SACRIFICE  AT  PAN 
AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALXFoaiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BKPBESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  short  months  ago,  the 
future  of  our  largest  international  air- 
line was  bleak.  Pan  American  World 
Airways  was  in  an  unstable  financial 
position ;  they  were  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  foreign  Investors  were  sought 
to  ease  the  burden. 

Today,  while  problems  remain  on  the 
horizon.  Pan  Am  has  greatly  improved 
its  structure,  has  made  great  strides  in 
stabilizing  its  financial  condition,  and 
can  look  to  the  future  with  optimism. 

Thia  turnabout  can  be  attributed  to 
sacrifice,  and  teamwork.  It  can  be 
credited  to  both  management  and  the 
employees  who  have  worked  together  to 
solve  their  mutual  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  people 
who  are  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
and  their  spirit,  and  their  dedication, 
and  I  wish  them  well  in  the  future. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  the  foUowlng 
statement  before  the  Washington  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Defense  Transporta- 
tion Association,  made  by  Mr.  Stuart 
O.  Tipton— senior  vice  president  of  Pan 
Am  be  Included  in  the  Congrxssional 
RacoRo. 

Rucuuu  BT  Stuaxt  G.  Tdton 


When  I  was  aaked  to  speak  to  the  Wash- 
ington Chapter  of  the  NDTA,  I  leaped  at  the 
opportunity,  and  for  good  reason.  It  permits 
me  to  Join  a  long  list  of  highly  q\iallfled 
tpamkan  who  have  addressed  this  organlsa- 
tlon.  In  addition,  I  was  requested  to  talk 
about  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Prom 
that,  I  concludMl  that  I  could  be  an  un- 

— .-  -..^^\^ ..  _  abashed   advocate  of  that  great  Company 

«J2lf^^^S?T2i?'?2!?^Ji!'P*»^*'  "^  «»•▼<»»•  my  •ntlre  stat«nint  to  a  diS^ 
Sr^SSSSJ^H^r^ JS?*  JS»*^  •'  "^  °'  '*■  »«'*'»-•  AS  you  wni  see  froTS^ 
»•  eooisrsoM    nahin.  *«iA«.   <ahv —  ^t      remainder  ot  my  statement.  I  do  not  find 

the  advocacy  <jt  Pan  American  at  all  dlfflcult 
Its  performance  speaks  for  Itself. 

A  *l»casskm  of  Pan  Amartcan  provldss  a 
▼•T  wlds  spectrum  of  subjects.  I  could  *»»» 
about  tbe  early  pionaerlng  of  Its  global  routs 


__._^ »*«*«*■.  o«W»ore  oU, 

poUutten  eontrol,  eiploratlotkfor.  and  expld- 
tatloa  of,  ssabid  minerals, 
■at  tlta  sfgament  grsw  hottsst  on  the 
or  n^vlcatloaal  rights.  U  ths  twHtoclal 
''  to  13  mUes.  116  straits  o< 
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structure  at  a  time  when  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  Pan  Am  laid  out 
the  w(vldwlde  system  designed  to  meet  the 
national  Interest  in  international  air  trans- 
portation. I  could  talk  about  Pan  American's 
technological  leadership  in  the  air  transport 
Industry,  from  the  Company's  very  beginning 
to  the  present  day.  I  could  talk  about  the 
contributions  Pan  American  has  made  and 
Is  making  to  meeting  emergency  airlift  re- 
quirements. These  broader  subjects  are  end- 
less, but  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  any 
of  them. 

I  wUl  talk  about  Pan  American's  very  re- 
cent history.  To  put  It  very  mUdly,  the  past 
two  years  have  been  very  exciting.  This  pe- 
riod in  Pan  American's  history  deserves  to 
be  described  In  as  much  detail  as  time 
permits. 

After  several  difficult  years  in  which  great 
losses  had  accumulated,  Pan  American,  in 
the  faU  of  1973,  was  anticipating  a  pront 
for  the  year.  It  had  met  a  lot  of  problems 
and  had  effectively  dealt  with  them.  Then 
came  the  oU  embargo  with  dramatic  In- 
creases m  fuel  costs.  Everyone's  hopes  were 
blasted.  Puel  costs  Increased  from  $174  mil- 
lion In  1973  to  $334  million  In  1974,  notwith- 
standing reduced  operations  in  the  latter 
year.  This  produced  losses  in  both  of  those 
years  and,  taken  with  the  poor  financial 
results  of  several  previous  periods,  created  a 
cash  crisis  in  the  fall  of  1974.  Pan  American 
applied  for  subsidy  as  did  TWA.  Unlike  most 
foreign  governments  whose  international 
carriers  were  similarly  stricken,  the  U.8. 
Government  said.  No.  Our  Government  did 
recognize  the  adverse  competitive  conditions 
with  which  Pan  American  and  other  VS. 
International  carriers  were  facing  and  laid 
down  a  Seven-Point  Action  Program  de- 
signed to  Improve  these  conditions.  Every- 
one recognized  that  its  favorable  effects  were 
long  term  In  natiu-e  and  did  nothing  to 
solve  Pan  American's  Immediate  cash  prob- 
lem. In  other  words,  the  Government  said 
that  It  would  try  to  be  helpful,  but  that 
the  Company  was  on  Its  own. 

I  have  compressed  into  a  few  sentences 
several  months  of  frantic  effort  on  the  part 
of  Pan  American  and  the  affected  govern- 
ment agencies.  The  subject  about  which  I 
reaUy  want  to  speak  Is  the  reaction  of  Pan 
American  and  Its  employees  to  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  they  had  every  faced — 
the  Imminence  of  complete  and  utter  dis- 
aster— bankruptcy. 

The  response  was  magnificent.  There  was 
no  panic,  no  futile  stumbling  about  seek- 
ing some  one  else  to  blame,  no  hysterical 
attacks  upon  what  might  have  been  caUed 
an  Insensitive  and  misguided  government. 
There  was  a  clear  recognition  of  the  situa- 
tion with  which  Pan  American  was  faced 
and  great  determination  to  prevent  the 
Company  from,  sinking  into  bankruptcy  and 
ultimate  oblivion. 

Tbe  most  dramatic  response  came  from 
Pan  American's  employees.  The  news  of 
Pan  Am's  predicament  sparked  a  q>onta- 
neous  uprising  by  Pan  Am  employees  all  over 
the  system,  beginning  with  a  small  group 
of  pilots  in  Berlin.  This  employee  effort 
very  rapidly  began  a  worldwide  program. 
Under  an  organization  which  U  known  as 
the  Pan  Am  Bmployeea'  Awareness  Com- 
mittee, they  collected  fxmds  from  employees 
all  over  the  system  and  laid  down  a  program 
designed  to  pass  legislation  which  would 
Improve  the  competitive  environment  In 
which  the  Company  was  operating.  On  their 
own  initiative,  and  at  their  own  expense. 
hundreds  of  employees  came  to  Washington 
to  become  personal  lobbyists  for  the  welfare 
of  their  CoBvany,  making  calls  on  members 
of  the  Bouss  and  Senate,  conducting  rallys. 
publishing  advsrtlaements.  and  In  general. 
dlq^toylng  the  greatest  of  ingenuity  in  ac- 
complishing their  objectives.  When  after  a 
frantic  few  months,  their  legislative  objec- 
tives were  achieved  by  the  paaaaga  of  the 
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Pair  Competitive  Practices  Act — they  did 
not  stop.  They  continued  the  Awareness 
Committee  and  under  Its  aegis  have  created 
a  number  of  product  Improvement  commit- 
tees throughout  the  system.  Their  efforts  In 
support  of  the  Company  have  been  invalua- 
ble In  the  past  and  will  continue  to  be  In 
the  future.  I  emphasize  this  employee  up- 
rising because  I  think  that,  while  not 
unique,  it  Is  the  most  extensive  and  dramatic 
manifestation  of  employee  support  that 
there  has  ever  been. 

At  the  same  time  the  leadership  of  the 
employee  unions  pledged  their  support  of  the 
Company's  efforts  to  recover.  The  Transport 
Workers  Union,  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  the  Flight  Engineers  In- 
ternational and  the  Airline  Pilots  Association 
all  entered  Into  negotiations  with  tbe  Com- 
pany to  reexamine  collective-bargaining  con- 
tracts. The  pUots  took  a  discoimt  from  their 
salaries  of  10%  for  tbe  year  1975,  the  flight 
engineers  did  the  same,  the  TWU  roUed  back 
their  scheduled  Increases  and  discussions  are 
now  being  held  with  the  Teamsters.  All  four 
unions  have  backed  Pan  American's  legisla- 
tive objectives  strongly  and  effectively  and 
continue  to  do  so.  Pan  American  has  never 
bad  better  cooperation  from  its  unions  than 
it  has  had  during  this  critical  period. 

Let  me  pause  here  and  speculate  as  to  the 
motivation  behind  this  extraordinary  em- 
ployee reaction.  I  spent  much  time  with  the 
employees  who  were  working  so  hard  for  Pan 
American,  and  I  was  constantly  piizzled  as  to 
why  they  would  extend  themselves  so  tire- 
lessly fOT  their  Company.  It  has  not  been 
the  fashion  In  recent  years  for  employees  to 
manifest  great  loyalty  to  their  en4>loyers. 
Management  and  employees  are  often  at 
swords  points.  The  cynical  would  say  that 
these  strenuotis  efforts  were  made  to  save 
their  jobs  and  only  for  that  purpose.  That  Is 
not  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  pilots, 
flight  engineers,  mechanics,  stewardesses  and 
all  t^e  rest,  were  proud  to  be  Pan  American 
employees,  that  they  had  a  great  loyalty  to 
the'  Company  and.  Jobs  or  not,  they  did  not 
want  the  Company  to  fail..  They  have  been 
at  odds  with  the  Company  before  and  will 
be  again,  but  they  reflected  a  feeling  that 
Pan  American  World  Airways  Is  not  Just  a 
soulless  corporation,  but  Is  an  Institution 
worth  lighting  for. 

While  this  was  going  on,  many  other  steps 
were  being  taken  by  management.  The  first 
and  essential  step  was  the  negotiation  of  a 
short-term  line  of  bank  credit  of  sufficient 
size  to  get  the  Company  through  the  winter. 
If  that  objective  could  not  be  achieved,  there 
would  be  no  time  to  carry  out  the  numerous 
changes  which  management  had  In  mind. 
This  was  achieved.  A  line  of  credit  was  nego- 
tiated In  the  amount  of  $128  million.  It  was 
short  term  and  the  conditions  were  severe. 
Whatever  funds  were  drawn  down  under  the 
line  of  credit  had  to  be  repaid  by  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  It  was  extensively  secured. 
The  aovwnment'B  Seven-Point  Action  Pro- 
gram made  an  ln^x>rtant  contribution  to  the 
result.  The  Program  showed  the  financial  In- 
stitutions upon  which  we  were  relying  that 
the  Government  was  prepared  to  make  ex- 
tensive and  constructivs  changes  In  Its  pre- 
vious policies  with  respect  to  International 
-air  transportation. 

The  twin  problems  of  high  fuel  costs  and 
worldwide  Inflation  still  had  to  be  met.  The 
price  of  fuel  ultimately  rose  close  to  SBi  a 
gallon  from  about  14*  a  gallon  In  1973. 
Worldwide  Inflation  ranged  from  0%  In  the 
United  SUtee  to  2S%  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
Traffic  was  on  a  downward  trend.  In  order  to 
survive  Pan  Am  had  to  become  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent airline  In  a  very  short  period  of  tUns 
and  this  It  did. 

At  the  end  of  1973.  the  Company  had  S4.400 
employees.  By  the  middle  of  June  1976,  em- 
ployment had  been  reduced  to  29,800  and  U 
■tm  descending.  Managemsnt  salarlss  wars 
frozen  In  August  of  1974  and  remain  so  not- 
withstanding high  Inflation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Company  reduced  Its  level  of  opera- 
tions sharply  in  1974  and  again  in  1976.  from 

1973  to  1976  scheduled  available  seat  miles 
were  reduced  by  18%.  Productivity  of  air- 
craft operated  was  increased  by  enlarging 
the  number  of  seats  In  its  aircraft.  Pare  in- 
creases were  sought  and  secured.  Relative  use 
of  the  747  was  Increased  until  %  of  total 
seat  miles  are  being  provided  by  this  air- 
plane, an  important  change  since  tbe  747 
produces  2V^  times  as  many  seats  for  about 
twice  the  operating  cost  of  the  707.  For  obvi- 
ous reasons,  fuel  conservation  was  a  must. 
Through  numerous  changes  and  refinements 
in  operating  procedures.  Pan  Am  reduced  its 

1974  fuel  consumption  by  sftproxlmately  50 
million  gallons.  Notwithstanding  high  Infla- 
tion rates  Pan  American's  operating  expenses 
other  than  fuel  increased  only  1.7%  from 
1973  to  1974.  Pan  Am  regarded  domestic  fuel 
cost  levels  rather  wistfully.  Had  it  not  been 
required  to  purchase  about  half  of  its  fuel 
from  uncontrolled  sources  abroad,  it  would 
have  made  an  operating  profit  in  1974  of 
about  $16  million  instead  of  an  operating 
loss  of  about  $99  million. 

The  Seven-Point  Action  Program  had  iden- 
tified the  operation  of  excess  capacity  in  the 
international  field  as  one  of  the  major  evils 
to  be  cured.  With  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  Pan  American  sought 
and  secured  a  number  of  capacity  agreements 
with  its  foreign  comi>etitor8  which  elimi- 
nated wasteful  use  of  aircraft. 

Also,  the  Seven-Point  Action  Program 
called  for  restructuring  of  Pan  Am's  route 
system  in  order  to  Improve  Pan  Am's  finan- 
cial results.  This  was  done  and  done  quickly. 
Pan  Am  had  already  eliminated  service  to 
over  twenty  points  previously  served  on  Its 
system.  Then  even  more  drastic  steps  were 
taken.  Pan  American  suspended  unprofitable 
service  in  the  Caribbean.  In  December  1974, 
Pan  Am  and  TWA  submitted,  and  in  early 
1976,  the  CAB  approved  a  massive  route  ex- 
change. TWA  withdrew  all  Pacific  service,  and 
all  transatlantic  service  east  of  Saudi  Arabia; 
it  also  agreed  not  to  operate  In  Germany  or 
between  Washington  and  London.  Pan  Amer- 
ican acquired  authority  to  serve  Okinawa  and 
Taiwan,  and  withdrew  the  following  trans- 
atlantic services:  France,  Austria,  Portugal, 
Spain  and  Casablanca,  except  for  Its  Mlaml- 
Scm  Juan-Iberia  Peninsula  and  Rome  serv- 
ice; and  service  between  Los  Angeles/ Chi- 
cago/Philadelphia and  London. 

Previously  Pan  Am  and  American  had 
agreed  to  a  route  exchange  in  which  Ameri- 
can suspended  Its  South  Pacific  route  in  re- 
turn for  certain  of  Pan  American's  routes  in 
the  Caribbean.  This  agreement  has  been  put 
into  effect. 

All  of  these  actions  taken  with  great  rapid- 
ity have  resulted  in  a  significant  and  fa- 
vorable redistribution  of  Pan  Am's  resources. 
The  shift  has  been  made  from  the  unprofit- 
able transatlantic  and  Caribbean  to  the  more 
profitable  transpacific  and  Central  and  South 
American  service. 

Being  faced  with  a  cash  crisis,  the  Com- 
pany had  to  reexamine  every  capital  expendi- 
ture. Such  expenditures  for  1974^  were  re- 
duced tma  a  contemplated  $100  mlUlon  to 
leas  than  $70  million.  They  were  limited  to 
those  for  which  previous  commitments  had 
been  made  or  were  required  in  tbe  Interest 
of  safety,  efflcleney,  or  environmental  Im- 
provement. The  same  policies  continue  Into 
1976  and  expenditures  wUl  be  restricted  to 
approximately  $60  mUllon.  The  fieet  has  been 
reduced.  On  May  18,  1878,  Pan  American 
was  operating  127  alrplanaa.  down  from  184 
at  the  and  at  1971.  Bxoess  aircraft  have  been 
sold,  most  ot  th«n  at  a  proHt. 

Our  efforts  to  seours  a  $300  mlUlon  loan 
from  ths  Iranian  Oovammsnt  have  been 
widely  reported.  Pan  Amrsrloan  worked  hard 
to  reach  sgtsamsnt  with  the  banians,  an 
effort  which  was  mads  with  ths  approval 
ot  ths  Bssentlvs  Branoh  ot  ths  aovsmasnt. 
It  has  not  bssn  sueesHful  thus  far.  Not  so 
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weU  known  is  our  effort  to  secure  a  $40 
million  tax  refund  which  would  result  from 
carrying  back  our  1970  and  1971  loeees  for 
ten  years.  Under  existing  law,  we  may  utUtasa 
losses  to  c^set  tax  liability  for  three  years 
back  and  seven  years  forward.  We  do  not 
propose  to  change  the  total  period.  This 
matter  is  under  active  consideration  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

In  the  late  spring  of  this  year,  Mr.  William 
Seawell,  Pan  American's  Chief  Executive,  re- 
ported to  a  high  government  official  that  In 
his  opinion  Pan  American  was  poised  to  begin 
a  turn  around  if  there  was  a  resurgence  of 
traffic  resulting  from  the  improvement  In 
economic  conditions.  AU  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken  to  reduce  costs  and  increase 
efficiency  of  the  airline  had  resulted-in  the 
reduction  of  break -even  load  factor  from  ap- 
proximately 58%  in  1974  to  under  50%  in 
early  1975.  In  July  Pan  Am  made  the  largest 
profit  it  had  ever  made  in  a  single  month 
and  August  was  even  larger,  partlaUy  offset- 
ting the  losses  that  had  been  Incurred  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1976.  1976  will  still 
be  a  loss  year,  but  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Company  wUl  be  vastly  Improved  over 
the  experience  in  1974. 

The  Company  Is  not  by  any  means  out  of 
the  woods.  It  is  essential  that  the  line  of 
bank  credit  establlsbed  during  1974  be  re- 
newed for  1976  and  1976  because  the  Com- 
pany is  now  entering  another  cold,  hard 
winter  in  which  losses  can  be  anticipated. 
The  line  of  credit  is  now  being  discussed 
with  our  banks  and  while  nothing  Is  ever 
certain,  we  have  some  confidence  that  It  wlU 
be  renewed.  As  we  look  forward  to  1976,  the 
crystal  ball  is  cloudy.  The  behavior  of  the 
worldwide  economy  cannot  be  forecasted,  nor 
can  the  level  of  Inflation,  which  not  only 
affects  our  costs,  but  those  of  our  potential 
customers.  Fuel  price  Increases  may  con- 
tinue into  1976.  but  the  level  cannot  reaUy 
be  predicted.  About  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  said  with  confidence  Is  that  the  new  Pan 
American  World  Airways  is  In  a  far  better 
position  to  operate  In  these  troubled  times 
than  It  ever  has  been  before.  The  past  two 
years  have  witneesed  a  superb  performance 
on  the  part  of  Pan  American  management 
and  its  employees.  I  am  proud  to  be 
elated  with  thesn. 


FARMERS  EAT,  TOO 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

OF   KAN8A8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\juesday.  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  SEBEUTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  the  second  in  a  series  of  10 
messages  sponsored  by  Far-Mar-Co..  Inc.. 
Hutchinson.  Kans.,  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  publicizing  the  importance  of  a 
vigorous  and  reliable  market  for  farm 
products.  This  campaign  is  a  commend- 
able effort  to  keep  the  public  informed 
on  matters  affecting  n.S.  agriculture 
and  how  agriculture  relates  to  all 
Americans : 

A  Fasimx  Has  To  Eat.  Too 

The  farmer-consumer  and  the  clty-con- 
sumer  have  many  things  in  common.  In- 
cluding flgurlng  out  a  way  to  pay  the 
grocery  bill. 

Even  when  farm  prices  go  down,  food 
prices  continue  to  go  up.  And  that  affects  all 
consumers  regardlees  of  where  they  live. 

But  where  tbe  American  farmer  lives,  and 
earns  bis  livelihood,  there  are  no  set  Incomes. 

Only  after  he's  Investsd  in  expenalvs 
equ4>inent.  expensive  land,  and  expenalvs 
supplies.  Only  after  hs's  spaat  hundreds  ot 
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houn  In  tbe  field  plowing,  planting,  cultivat- 
ing, fertilizing,  and  harvesting.  Only  then 
doM  he  find  out  how  much — If  any — return 
bell  make  on  bis  investment. 

So  tba  American  farmer  must  have  a  lot 
of  faith.  Faith  that  somhow  the  prices  he 
receives  f<»  his  crope  will  reflect  the  In- 
creased cost  of  producing  them.  When  that 
doaant  h^pen.  It's  Just  like  a  city-consumer 
who  doesn't  get  paid. 

And  that  makes  It  bard  to  eat.  And  hard 
to  keep  tbe  faltb. 


Extensions  of  remarks 

the  Ubrary  of  Congress  .  .  .  56-bundred 
dollars  to  imcover  the  "Social  Behavior  of 
Prairie  Dogs"  .  .  .  And  43-tbou8and  dollars 
to  determine  the  "Significance  of  Vocal  Be- 
havior In  the  Maternal  Reproduction  of 
Birds." 

The  way  we  flgiire  It  ...  17  Jobs  could  be 
created  at  $150  per  week  from  these  five 
foolish  projects  alone.  The  "grant"  system 
must  be  revised. 


THE  LEGACY  OP  H.  R.  OROSS 


LEGISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLET 


or  IOWA 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 


or  TEXAS 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  my  custom  since  I  first  came  to 
Congress  in  1971,  i  again  this  year  asked 
each  of  the  households  in  my  district  to 
respond  to  a  series  of  questions  concern- 
ing important  legislative  issues  before 
us. 

The  fact  that  some  45,000  residents  of 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Texas  took  the  time  to  give  me  their 
thoughtful  opinions  was  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are 
concerned  about  the  direction  in  which 
their  Nation  is  heading.  I  also  received, 
through  the  additional  comments  made 
by  a  record  number  of  my  constituents, 
a  reaffirmation  of  my  own  conviction 
that  there  is  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  actions  of  the  majority  in  the 
94th  Congress. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  interested  in 
reading  the  results  of  my  aimual  legisla- 
tive opinion  poll: 

QlTESTIONNAIBC   RESULTS 

1.  Should  college  students  continue  to  be 
eligible  to  receive  food  stamps?  23  percent 
yes,  77  percent  no. 

a.  Do  you  favor  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  proposals  to  reduce  air  pollution  by 
cutting  back  automobile  travel  In  Harris 
County  by  75  percent?  11  percent  yes,  89 
percent  no. 

3.  Should  the  United  States  give  up  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Panama  Canal?  11  percent 
yes,  89  percent  no 

4.  Do  you  support  a  federal  law  requiring 
the  registration  and  control  of  handguns? 
46  percent  yes,  55  percent  no. 

5.  Should  Social  Seciulty  benefits  and  pay- 
roll taxes  be  Increased  at  the  same  rate  aa 
the  level  of  Inflation?  48  percent  yes,  52  per- 
cent no. 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  federal  law  authorizing 
the  unionization  of  federal,  state  and  local 
government  employees?  7  percent  yes,  93  per- 
cent no. 

7.  Please  Indicate  whether  you  favor  or 
oppose  each  of  the  following  as  part  of  a 
national  energy  program: 

A.  Increased  tax  on  gasoline:  26  percent 
yes,  74  percent  no. 

B.  Federal  gasoline  rationing:  16  percent 
yes,  84  percent  no. 

C.  Tax  on  cars,  based  upon  fuel  efficiency 
vtandards:  64  percent  yes,  46  percent  no. 

D.  Postponement  of  tougher  antipollution 
controls:  69  percent  yes,  31  percent  no. 

B.  Deregulation  of  oO  and  natural  gas 
prlcea:  66  percent  yes,  36  percent  no. 

«.  Would  you  favor  changing  the  Presl- 
dental  term  to  six  years,  with  a  limitation 
of  one  term?  43  percent  yes,  67  percent  no. 


^^uesday,  November  4.  1975 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
H.  R.  Gross  retired  from  this  body  after 
many  years  of  patient  and  sagacious 
analyzing  of  our  Federal  Government 
at  all  levels,  he  left  behind  him  a  legacy. 
I  am  happy  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  those  who  wlU  be  reading  these 
remarks  in  the  Record,  that  the  legacy 
Is  alive  and  well,  and  is  best  evidenced  in 
the  activities  of  my  colleague,  the  young 
CcHigressman  from  the  P'irst  District  of 
Maryland,  Robkst  Bauman. 

Edna  Eterbst,  vice  president  of  KCRG- 
Radio  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  recently 
delivered  an  editorial  which  cites  an  ex- 
ample in  support  of  this  thesis.  The  tax 
revolt  which  H.  R.  Gross  first  described 
and  befriended  has  now  become  a  full 
fledged  rebellion,  and  in  so  many  ways. 
Congressman  Battmah  has  become  its 
champion.  Some  will  find  the  following 
example  to  their  liking,  but  all  will  find 
it  interesting,  and  I  bring  it  to  your 
attention. 
The  article  follows : 

H.  B.  Oaoas 
Tbe  following  Editorial  Comment  by  Edna 
HerbKt.  Vice  President  of  The  KCRO  Sta- 
tions and  Member  of  Tbe  KCRO  Stations 
Editorial  Board,  waa  broadcast  on  KCRO- 
RADIO  St  8:80  ajta.  and  8:86  pjn.  and  tele- 
cast on  KCBa~TV  following  the  10  p.m. 
News  cm  October  4,  1978;  on  October  8,  it 
was  talscast  following  tbe  10  pjn.  News  and 
on  October  8.  it  was  broadcast  at  8:80  ajn. 
and  6 :36  pjn.  and  telecast  at  the  end  of  the 
Noon  News,  within  Ounsmoke  4-fi  pan., 
between  10:30  and  11:30  pjn.  and  Just  before 
tbe  Sign-Off  News. 

Whan  Iowa's  H.  B.  Gross  was  in  Congress 
.  .  .  one  of  his  pet  projects  was  pointing  the 
finger  at  governifient  waste.  Former  repre- 
sentative Gross  made  the  nation  aware  of 
aotxM  of  tbe  senseless  projects  which  were 
being  flnan«xid  by  taxpayer  dollars.  We  edl- 
torlaUy  supf>orted  Ui.  Gross  In  some  of  these 
efforts  and  today  we  throw  our  editorial  en- 
dorsemant  behind  Maryland  RepresenUtlve 
BowMKi  K.  BatJiCAw.  Hie  good  congressman 
notes  that  taxpayers  are  fed  up  with  all  the 
spending  that  Is  going  on  for  questionable 
projects.  B»  cites  a  few  which  he  says  are 
typical  of  some  of  the  "nutty  prctfessor" 
projects  supported  by  Public  Funds  through 
tb*  Natlcnal  Selenoe  Foundatlan  .  .  .  More 
Hum  88-tboixnuid  donais  for  a  study  en- 
titled. nBvtdutlon  of  BoDg  Leunlng  of  Para- 
ittle  Pinches"  .  .  .  40-thoa8and  for  a  probe 
<*  "^i<ter  Distrlbntlon  Assoolated  With  Pnj 
Pw^ty**  •  •  •  Almost  lO-thousand  d<ri]«rs 
for  aMography  of  Isasc  Newton  when  there 
^  oomntly  148  blograpblss  of  Newton  In 
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9.  In  terms  of  national  defense,  are  we 
spending  (check  one) : 

A.  Too  little?  35  percent. 

B.  The  proper  amoimt?  34  percent. 

C.  Too  much?  31  percent. 


LONE  VOICE  OP  CmZEN  HEARD 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  letter  containing  a  lesson 
for  us  all.  The  letter  was  written  by  a 
good  friend,  Don  R.  Prank,  president  of 
the  City  National  Bank  in  Kankakee, 
HI.  His  letter  eloquently  expresses  the 
frustration  and  concern  that  Don,  and 
many  Americans,  feel  as  they  see  the  di- 
rection our  country  is  heading.  It  is  a 
letter  protesting  the  trend  toward  an 
overcentralized  government  that  pours 
all  its  oil  on  the  squeaking  wheels  of 
special  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
average  citizen  and  it  is  a  letter  pleading 
with  Congress  to  consider  the  far-reach- 
ing effects  of  its  actions  before  passing 
burdensome  new  laws. 

The  following  is  the  way  Don  presents 
his  case  in  his  own  words: 

Cmr  National  Bank, 
Kankakee.  III.,  October  8, 1975. 
Hon.  Gbobge  O'Brikn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Okorgb:  Several  times  I  have  started 
a  letter  to  yow  to  express  my  complete  frus- 
tration fit  what  Is  going  on  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  In  the  various  state  legisla- 
tures, and  each  time  that  I  have  done  so  I 
have  thrown  away  the  letter.  My  reason  for 
doing  this  Is  because  you  are  swamped  by 
mall  from  your  constituents  and  probably 
won't  read  this  letter;  and  even  If  you  do, 
there  Is  nothing  you  can  do  about  It  anyway. 
Our  Government,  be  It  State  or  Federal,  has 
become  so  monoUthlc  that  the  lone  voice  of  a 
citizen  Is  lost — completely,  absolutely  and 
Irrevocably  lost— to  the  words  and  beseeCh- 
ments  of  tbe  ever-Increasing  strident  voices 
of  ttie  vocal  majority.  Unlortimately,  the 
silent  majority  Is  too  fragmented;  In  other 
words,  they  are  not  concerned  with  Issues 
that  do  not  directly  affect  them  and  give  no 
thought  to  the  Indirect  effects. 

I  am  compeUed  this  time  to  write  because 
of  the  UJ3.  Chamber's  brochure  on  tbe  up- 
coming Consim[iers  Protection  Act  of  1978. 1 
am  opposed  to  It  not  because  the  UJ8. 
cauunber  asks  me  to  oppose  It,  but  because 
Congress  has  passed  so  much  bad  or  111- 
concelved  legislation  that  we  are  all  suffering 
because  of  It.  Unfortunately.  Congress  casts 
Its  vote  and  then  walks  away  from  the  prob- 
lems that  must  be  borne  by  the  public. 

When  will  tbe  members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  come  to  realize  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  In  this  Country  ire 
honest.  Certainly  there  sre  soma  unscrupu- 
lous business  people — and  consumers  too— 
that  will  take  advantage  of  a  sltnatlon  but  no 
matter  how  much  legislation  gushes  forth, 
the  "guHlble"  will  stUI  be  tdken  advantag* 
of  one  way  or  another. 

We  have  become  a  country  of  pressure 
groups — the  strident  vocal  minority.  Govern- 
ment creates,  or  passes  legislation  whlob  in 
turn  creates  these  groups,  or  regulatory 
agencies.  They  In  turn  become  power  struc- 
tures that  cannot  be  disposed  of  long  after 
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tbey  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  They 
are  like  cancer — you  can't  destroy  them,  but 
tbey  are  slowly  destroying  us.  And  our  so- 
ciety has  become  so  complex  that  tbe  Issues 
sre  no  longer  clear  cut.  There  Is  no  longer 
a  black  or  white  side  but  an  ever  Increasing 
gray  area  which  in  turn  Is  making  us  all 
adversaries.  We  are  no  longer  even  attempt- 
ing to  work  as  a  team. 

My  point  Is  this.  Let  Congress  pass  all  of 
this  legislation — especially  the  Consumers 
Protection  Act — ^but  let  also  Congress  pass 
some  act  so  that  the  consumers  can  be  pro- 
tected from  Congress.  But  this  Is  impossible 
because  there  are  power  structures  In  Con- 
gress also. 

Let  me  continue.  Let  Congressmen  Consider 
tbe  ultimate  result  of  some  of  their  legisla- 
tion. Whatever  happens,  tbe  Consumer  will 
and  must  pay  for  It.  If  any  member  of  Con- 
gress— or  any  regulatory  agency  member — 
or  anyone  thinks  otherwise,  they  need  a 
simple  course  In  Principles  of  Economics.  To 
continue  passing  ill-conceived  legislation; 
protect  the  gullible  and  naive  from  the  \m- 
scrupulous;  protect  tbe  Individual  criminal 
rights.  And  let  tbe  rest  of  us — tbe  90%,  the 
silent  majority,  the  honest,  hard-working  In- 
dividual— go  hang! 

If  only  each  of  us  could  only  step  back 
and  see  what  Is  happening  perhaps  we  would 
not  demand  so  much  from  Government.  But 
we  are  all  selfish — we  want  tbe  good  life  now 
and  let  our  children  and  grandchildren  pay 
for  it.  Unfortunately,  we  can  see  what  it  will 
be  like  In  our  Country  within  the  next 
twenty  years — Just  look  at  not  so  Great 
Britain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Don  R.  frank. 


ICH  BIN  EIN  NEW  YORKER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tv^day,  November  4.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
politically  motivated  attacks  on  New 
York  City  last  Thursday,  President  Ford 
displayed  the  same  lack  of  vision  emid 
awareness  which  he  has  contributed  to 
the  entire  debate  on  Pederal  assistance 
to  the  Nation's  largest  city.  Seeking  to 
contrast  the  alleged  self-suflBciency  of 
the  victims  of  the  1906  San  Francisco 
earthquake  with  the  requests  for  aid  by 
New  Yorkers,  the  President  told  his  San 
Francisco  audience  of  political 
contributors: 

The  reconstruction  of  San  Francisco — after 
tbe  earthquake — was  not  a  federal  ball- 
out.  ...  It  was  a  local  undertaking. 

As  with  so  much  else  the  administra- 
tion has  said  about  New  York's  fiscal 
crisis,  the  facts  Eire  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance. In  imprecedented  action,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  substantial  funds  to 
help  San  Franciscans  make  up  for  the  es- 
timated $500  million  damage  caused  by 
the  quake.  Ironically,  the  President  who 
oversaw  this  national  rescue  mission  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt— a  Republican  ex- 
Vice  President  and  a  former  Governor  of 
New  York. 

President  Ford  may  be  forgiven  for 
these  careless  and  harmless  remarks — 
mistakes  in  facts  which  a  more  diligent 
attention  to  business  in  Washington 
might  have  avoided.  But  the  administra- 
tion's other  errors,  in  misleading  the  Na- 
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tion  as  to  the  impact  of  a  New  York  City 
default  and  thd'^jissistance  New  York  is 
seeking,  may  have  tragic  consequences 
not  only  for  New  York  but  for  the  econo- 
mies and  social  fabric  of  the  Nation  and 
even  the  world. 

The  administration  repeatedly  refers 
to  a  "bailout"  of  New  York  City,  sug- 
gesting a  massive  commitment  of  Federal 
dollars.  In  fact,  the  solution  urged  by 
New  York  City  and  State  officials,  and 
endorsed  by  committees  of  both  Houses, 
does  not  require  the  Treasury's  expendi- 
ture on  one  penny.  New  York  needs  ac- 
cess to  the  Nation's  private  capital  mar- 
kets from  which  it  has  been  excluded 
since  April.  What  is  called  for  is  a  limited 
Federal  guarantee  of  New  York  State  ob- 
ligations, cushioned  by  assurances  that 
New  York  is  on  its  way  toward  fiscal  sol- 
vency. This  is  far  less  than  the  Federal 
Government  gave  Franklin  National 
Bank,  Penn  Central,  or  Lockheed. 

With  a  Federal  plug  in  the  hole  of  in- 
vestor confidence,  New  York  can  right  its 
own  ship.  But,  irresponsible  talk  of  a 
bailout  not  only  will  sink  both  New  York 
and  New  York  State,  it  will  commit  this 
Nation  to  a  lengthy  and  expensive  sal- 
vage operation  for  which  this  and  future 
generations  will  pay  the  costs. 

The  consequences  to  this  Nation  of  a 
New  York  City  default  have  been  well 
documented.  In  testimony  before  a  ses- 
sion of  the  House  Budget  Committee  pre- 
sided over  by  my  distinguished  fellow 
New  Yorker,  Representative  Elizabeth 
HoLTZMAN,  the  noted  Harvard  economist 
Otto  Eckstein  predicted  that  a  city  bank- 
ruptcy would  cost  this  coimtry  $29  bil- 
lion. In  one  of  the  more  optimistic  prog- 
nostications, the  former  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  estimated 
that  a  default  could  trigger  the  loss  of 
270,000  jobs,  raise  the  Federal  budget  by 
$4.8  bilUon  to  cover  added  demands  for 
unemployment  compensation,  welfare, 
and  food  stamps,  and,  through  a  multi- 
plier effect,  slash  $14  billion  from  the 
gross  national  product.  He  calculated 
that  State  and  local  taxes  would  be  in- 
creased $3  billion  and  local  spending 
would  be  reduced  by  $7  billion  as  the  se- 
curities market  dries  up  to  all  but  the 
most  credit-worthy  municipal  borrowers. 
If  a  New  York  State  default  follows  that 
of  the  city,  the  costs  to  the  Nation  will 
double. 

The  above  does  not  take  into  accoimt 
the  impact  of  default  on  the  Nation's 
banking  system.  Based  upon  hearings 
conducted  by  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce,  Consumer  and  Monetary 
Affairs,  which  I  chair,  at  which  the  coun- 
try's major  bank  regulators  testified,  I 
have  concluded  that  a  default  would  re- 
sult in  a  contraction  of  $1  billion  in 
banking  capital,  assuming  default  causes 
a  drop  of  only  50  percent  in  the  value 
of  New  York  City  and  State  securities, 
"nils  in  turn  will  mean  a  $15  billion 
decline  In  banks'  lending  ci^>acitie8  based 
upon  the  standard  15  to  1  ratio  of  bank 
capital  to  loans.  Such  a  reduction  in  total 
bank  loans  is  equal  to  a  one-shot  5  per- 
cent contraction  in  the  Nation's  money 
supply,  a  contraction  which  exceeds  that 
which  the  Nation  experienced  at  the 
height  of  the  current  recession. 
No  area  of  the  country  will  be  im- 
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mime  from  the  consequences  of  a  New 
York  City  default.  Approximately  450 
banks  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  States, 
including  Mr.  Ford's  own  hometown  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  have  invested  at 
least  20  percent  of  their  capital  in  New 
York  City  and  State  bonds  and  notes. 
These  banks  are  not  only  in  major  fi- 
nancial centers  but  in  such  States  as 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico.  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming. Each  State  apd  local  government 
which  borrows  money  will  find  that  the 
cost  of  that  money,  even  if  available,  will 
have  soared.  Already  New  York  City's 
difficulties  have  raised  interest  expenses 
to  these  governments  by  an  estimated 
$1.8  billion. 

The  President  can  take  history  lessons 
at  his  leisure  to  insure  that  he  does  not 
again  mistake  the  nature  of  the  Federal 
response  to  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake. But  he  can  avoid  only  at  the 
Nation's  peril  the  need  for  Federal  steps 
to  prevent  the  far  greater  catastrophe 
which  will  follow  a  New  York  City  de- 
fault. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  views  of  editorial  writers  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
as  to  the  administration's  tragic  miscal- 
culations. Also  appended  is  a  column  by 
Art  Buchwald  which  might  become  a 
classic  in  deathbed  humor. 

The  articles  follow: 
[FVom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  30,  19761 

PRESmSNTIAL  DXTATTLT  . .  . 

Like  a  bemused  stranger  from  another  place 
and  time,  President  Ford  yesterday  addressed 
the  contemporary  crisis  in  urban  America's 
largest  city  in  terms  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic dogmas  of  an  18tb-century  rural  con- 
federacy. 

Mr.  Pord'a  "fair  and  sensible"  plan  for 
purging  New  York  of  Its  fiscal  sins  and  restor- 
ing tbe  city  to  solvency  Is  neither  sensible 
nor  fair.  It  does  not  begin  to  offer  solutions 
to  the  city's  complex  problems,  let  alone  to 
the  deeper  national  urban  crisis  of  which  New 
York's  acute  budgetary  disorder  Is  merely  a 
symptom. 

The  President's  pletlstlc  lectxire  on  tbe 
city's  Ills  and  his  prescription  for  dealing 
with  them  are  based  on  a  number  of  funda- 
mental fallacies  which  his  Administration 
has  been  promoting  for  weeks: 

New  York's  situation  Is  unique  and  tbe 
city's  collapse  would  have  no  serious  reper- 
cussions on  other  cities  which  "simply  have 
been  better  managed."  As  we  have  often 
noted,  New  York's  elected  officials  certainly 
have  helped  precipitate  the  city's  present  pre- 
dicament through  political  chicanery  and  fis- 
cal mismanagement.  But  to  reiterate  that 
truism  Is  no  service  now.  Congress,  and  pre- 
sumably the  White  House,  have  heard  the 
testimony  of  Mayors  from  across  tbe  country 
indicating  that  they  too  are  struggling  with 
many  of  the  problems  that  have  pushed  New 
York  to  the  brink.  But,  as  New  York  is  tbe 
largest  city,  the  magnitude  of  Its  crisis  Is 
obviously  larger  and  less  tractable  than  any 
other  city's — and  the  effects  on  the  nation 
correspondingly  more  profound  and  far- 
re€u;blng. 

New  York's  default  would  have  no  lasting 
effects  on  financial  Institutions  or  the  na- 
tional economy.  There  Is  an  accumulating 
weight  of  expert  testimony  to  the  contrary — 
enough.  In  our  view,  to  convince  any  prudent 
person  that  the  President  Is  taking  un- 
acceptable risks  with  the  fate  of  the  nation 
In  dlsmlBslng  this  Indeterminate  question  so 
cavalierly.  Tbe  fragile  Interdependence  of  a 
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Industrial  society  cannot  be  brushed 
wltti  slogans  from  an  agrarian  past. 
Dattult  could  still  be  averted  tHrougb  local 
efforts  by  dty  and  state  officials  who  baye 
"ahaiKlofiad"  New  York,  on  Washington's 
doocatep.  That  Is  an  ignorant  insult  to  New 
Torkers,  of  both  parties  and  from  many  walks 
of  Ufe.  who  have  performed  superhuman 
feats  of  reacue  and  reform,  to  keep  the  city 
•float  ttirough  the  agonizing  months  of  re- 
ctmliiff  crieeu. 

Tlie  Federal  Oovemment  has  no  business 
interrenlng  on  behalf  cf  a  troubled  city,  a 
oonoept  of  federalism  that  has  no  constltu- 
tlonal  validity  and  which  has  been  repeated- 
ly belled  by  Federal  Interventions  on  behalf 
of  dlstreaaed  communities,  corporations  In- 
terest groups  and  even  foreign  countries. 

Tile  Reatdent's  plan  for  a  court-managed 
default  could  sustain  the  essential  life  of  this 
city  with  only  "temporary  Inconvenience"  to 
Its  ctttsens  and  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
OoTerximent.  If  it  would  work  at  all,  which  is 
doubtful.  Mr.  Ford's  vaguely  defined  scheme 
would  In  fact  result  In  a  far  higher  cost  to 
the  Federal  taxpayer  and  a  much  deeper  and 
more  enduring  Federal  Involvement  In  the 
•flalra  of  the  dty  than  any  of  the  so-called 
■OMUout"  plans  that  are  gestatlng  In  Con- 
grees.  Contrary  to  the  President's  assertion. 
all  of  tboae  plans  Involve  tough  restrictions 
that  would  compel  New  York  or  any  other 
endangered  city  to  put  its  -fiscal  bouse  in 
order  as  a  condition  for  aid. 

The  difference  between  the  Ford  plan  and 
ttoee  being  advanced  by  concerned  members 
at  Congreas  is  that  Congreas  is  seeking  a  way 
to  help  the  city  help  itself  back  to  fiscal 
bealth.  The  President  Indulges  In  moralistic 
poalurlng  trmn  his  shaky  pulpit,  as  he  reck- 
leesty  waits  for  the  city  to  founder,  dragging 
state  and  nation  In  its  train. 

.  ■ .  PaxBWEM  iiAL  Putt 
_  Although  it  was  not  clear  that  President 
Ford  bad  a  firm  grip  on  just  how  his  plan 
to  sweep  up  after  a  default  would  actually 
work,  be  displayed  a  firm  grasp  of  his  own 
particular  vision  of  sin  and  sinners.  The 
Freetdent's  rigid  and  punitive  nu^allsm 
ptaroed  several  secondary  targets — cities  gen- 
erally, profligate  urban  officials,  doomsayers 
and  wilfare  cheats  among  them — before  hlt- 
ttng  the  principal  source  of  his  dismay, 
which  Is  adequate  funding  for  public  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  American  society 
by  meeflng  urgent  human  needs. 

Beyond  announcing  that  New  York  has 
to  swallow  bitter  medicine  because  it  has 
been  bad,  the  President  was  in  effect  mak- 
ing a  ringing  and  heartfelt  reaffirmation 
of  the  tact  that  he  has  declared  war  on  the 
eountry^  most  generous  public  impulses.  The 
^— ch  was  of  a  piece  with  his  vetoes  of 
tiealth.  education  and  child  nutrition  meas- 
urea  and  his  continuing  war  against  the  food 
•tanq>  program.  In  his  peroration.  Mr.  Ford 
warned  that  providing  more  benefits  and 
aervlees  than  the  nation  can  afford  would 
bring  on  a  day  of  reckoning  In  Washington 
•ad  asked,  "When  that  -day  trf  reckoning 
eooea.  who  will  ball  out  the  United  States 
of  Amerlcaf" 

What  ttie  PreaUtent  is  really  doing  is  wag- 
tag  an  tntenae  and  dlshoneat  battle  on  the 
laaaeaf  national  priorities.  While  his  Defense 
Baoetary  bemoaoa  "savage"  cuts  which 
woold  pare  hie  budget  down  to  a  mere  MO  J 
tattUoa  ftar  next  year,  the  President  U  busy 
warning  that  spending  money  on  social 
aeads  Is  ttie  qulekeet  way  to  perdition  and 
■etttng  Mew  York  up  as  the  horrible  proof 
«Chla  aaMftlous.  In  a  society  strained  by 
•""a"*"***  inequality  and  not  yet  recovered 
firam  a  major  raceaston  which  bss  left  mU- 
Uoaa  stOl  Joblaas,  the  Freetdent's  oomments 
ring  vttli  a  quaint  McKlnleyasque  anthentle- 
Itf.  For  ooee.  ha  read  a  aprnth  as  though  he 
ready  bMaved  it. 

A  latJonal  debate  on  how  to  allocate  the 
llmttad  raeources  avaiUble  for  urgent  na- 
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tlonal  needs  Is  both  fair  and  necessary.  Mr. 
Ford,  however,  is  employing  emotionalism 
and  thinly  disguised  antlurban  bigotry  to 
help  him  withdraw  funds  directed  at  those 
places  where  the  nation's  social  fabric  is 
stretched  thinnest  and  where  acute  suffering 
could  well  grow  to  cause  severe  social  dis- 
integration. 

There  is  no  question  that  funds  available 
to  meet  those  problems  are  not  unlimited. 
But  It  Is  also  beyond  question  that  failure  to 
face  up  to  those  problems  will  not  only  con- 
tinue to  devalue  the  quality  of  life  for  every- 
one In  this  society,  but  could  also  bring  on 
a  different  kind  of  day  of  reckoning  that  Mr. 
Ford  now  has  In  mind.  If  that  day  should 
ever  come,  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  President 
would  find  his  simple  pieties  very  helpful. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  October  31. 
1975) 
Thk  PREsmnrr  and  Nbw  York  Cptt 
Undoubtedly  there  have  been  presidential 
speeches  more  outrageous  than  the  one 
President  Ford  delivered  on  New  York  City's 
financial  problems.  But  it  Is  hard  to  remem- 
ber one.  Mr.  Ford  used  all  the  demagogue's 
tricks:  misstating  the  problem,  distorting 
the  facts,  ninnlng  down  the  critics,  resort- 
ing to  pious  platitudes  and  appealing  to 
prejudice.  In  the  end,  he  contradicted  him- 
self by  recommending  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. In  the  person  of  a  federal  Judge, 
supervise  New  York's  future  finances  after 
he  had  explained  why  supervision  by  the 
federal  government  would  be  disastrous.  One 
way  or  another,  the  nation  and  New  York 
City  will  survive  the  agonies  that  are  now 
inevitable  for  that  city  but  they  will  do  so 
in  spite  of  the  President's  leadership,  not  be- 
cause of  it. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  New  York's 
leaders  are  asking  fo/  a  "blank  check"  which 
would  require  other  Americans  to  support 
advantages  for  New  Yorkers  that  they  can- 
not afford  for  themselves.  The  reality  Is  that 
New  York's  leaders  are  not  asking  the  fed- 
eral government  for  an  open-ended  supply  of 
federal  cash;  they  are  asking  that  It  arrange 
for  the  city  to  borrow  money,  which  It  would 
have  to  repay,  on  terms  that  would  require 
it  to  submit  to  considerable  financial  dis- 
cipline. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  New  York's  po- 
litical leaders  have  "abandoned"  the  city's 
flnancUl  problems  on  the  federal  doorstep 
like  some  foundling.  The  reality  is  that  New 
York  State  has  not  only  taken  financial 
control  of  the  city  and  has  committed  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  its  aid  but  has  forced  a 
wage  freeze.  Job  cutbacks,  a  curtailment  of 
construction  and  the  renegotiation  of  a 
major  labor  contract. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  claims  all  of  the  city's 
financial  woes  are  due  to  bad  management. 
The  reality  is  that  some  of  the  city's  prob- 
lems have  been  fwced  upon  it  by  events  be- 
yond Its  control;  the  price  New  York  City 
has  paid  over  the  decades  as  the  receiver  of 
Immigrants— first  from  abroad  and  later 
from  the  South  and  Puerto  Rico— has  been 
enormous. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  the  only  losers 
If  New  York  City  goes  bankrupt  will  be  the 
■large  Investors  and  big  banks."  The  reality 
U  that  thousands  of  little  Investors,  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere,  stand  to  lose  di- 
rectly and  many  more  will  be  placed  in  in- 
direct peril  if  the  shock  waves  of  such  a 
bankruptcy  spread. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  "a  few  desperate 
New  York  officials  and  bankers"  have  been 
trying  to  stampede  Congress  into  action.  The 
reality  U  that  deep  concern  about  the  im- 
pact of  a  New  York  default  on  the  nation's 
entire  economy  exists  among  mayors 
bankers  and  financial  experts  all  across  the 
country— Including,  among  other  ranking  of- 
ficUls  of  Mr.  Ford's  own  admlnlstoaUon  his 
Vice  President. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  there  are  choices 
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available  to  New  York  leaders  other  than 
default  or  bankruptcy  or  federal  aid  If  only 
they  would  seize  them.  The  reality  is  that 
New  York  almost  certainly  cannot  avoid  de- 
faulting on  its  debts  within  a  few  weeks 
unless  it  gets  help  from  somewhere. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  most  other  big 
cities  have  faced  the  same  problems  as  New 
York's  and  have  stayed  financially  healthy. 
The  reality  is  that  New  York's  problems  are 
iinlque  If  only  because  of  their  size  and  that 
some  other  big  cities  are  in  serious  financial 
difficulty. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  the  "cities  and 
the  federal  government  were  the  creatures  of 
the  States."  We  had  thought  that  John  Mar- 
shaU  and  a  Civil  War  had  put  this  old  states 
rights'  shlbbetb  to  rest  more  than  a  century 
ago. 

There  are  more  examples.  But  these  should 
be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  President's  speech.  Two  addi- 
tional aspects  of  the  President's  approach 
deserve  mention.  It  Is  ironic  that  a  President 
whose  first  budget  recommended  the  largest 
governmental  deficit  since  the  pharaohs  built 
the  pyramids  should  choose  to  attack  so  vi- 
ciously the  officials  of  New  York  City  for  run- 
ning a  deficit  less  than  half  as  large  In  rela- 
tion to  total  spending  as  that  of  the  federal 
government.  And  it  is  ironic  that  a  President 
who  has  been  a  vigorous  critic  of  the  federal 
courts  when  they  have  taken  partial  control 
of  a  local  school  system  should  recommend 
that  those  same  courts  take  total  control  of 
the  nation's  largest  city. 

As  to  the  substance  of  Mr.  Ford's  program. 
It  is  clear  that  Congress  should  pass  quickly 
the  changes  in  the  bankruptcy  act  he  sup- 
ports. Indeed,  it  ought  to  have  passed  these 
some  time  ago.  Similar  proposals  were  urged 
upon  it  last  spring  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  And, 
despite  the  President's  opposition,  Congress 
does  need  to  continue  work  on  a  program  to 
provide  an  emergency  federal  guarantee  for 
mtmiclpal  bonds.  It  is  faintly  possible,  al- 
though not  likely,  that  somewhere — perhaps 
In  the  treasuries  of  the  labor  unions — New 
York  City  will  find  the  money  to  avoid  tor- 
mal  bankruptcy.  But  if  it  does  not.  Its  bank- 
ruptcy could  create  chaotic  conditions  in  the 
municipal  bond  market  which  would  make  a 
federal  safety  net  of  some  kind  essential. 

It  is  conceivable  that  by  turning  this  icy 
shoulder  to  New  Y<wk  City,  President  Ford 
will  force  its  leaders  to  take  painful  steps 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  taken  and  to 
find  solutions  to  their  own  problema  that  are 
not  now  visible.  If  so,  his  Judgment  on  what 
the  role  of  the  federal  government  should 
have  l)een  will  be  vindicated.  But  that  will 
still  not  excuse  the  rhetoric  of  a  speech  which 
deliberately  conceals  from  the  American  peo- 
ple the  potential  serlousneaa  of  a  problem 
for  which  there  is  no  assiired  solution.  "IVj 
build  political  capital  on  the  latent  antago- 
nism that  exists  toward  New  York  City,  and 
all  it  stands  for.  is  no  way  for  a  national 
leader  to  prepare  public  opinion  to  deal  with 
a  crisis  which  may  well  turn  out  to  have 
profound  consequences  nationwide. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  30,  19751 

On-rujo  TO  thb  Com  or  the  Bio  Apflk,  ok, 

BcHnro  thb  Faixino  CtniTAiK 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

I  decided  to  go  to  New  York  City  the 
other  day.  After  what  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  Simon 
and  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Arthur  Bums  have  been  saying  about 
the  city  I  first  checked  with  the  State 
Department  to  make  sure  that  wouldn't  be 
Jeopardizing  my  cltieenshlp.  I  was  put  In 
touch  with  someone  from  the  passport  divi- 
sion. 

*Td  like  to  go  to  New  York  City,"  I  told 
him.  "and  I  was  wondering  if  there  were 
any  restrictions  on  my  pasqxtrt  for  making 
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the  trip,.  I  know  we're  not  allowed  to  go  to 
Albania.' North  Korea,  Cuba  and  Uganda,  but 
I'm  not  clear  on  what  the  United  States  pol- 
icy Is  on  New  York." 

"What  Is  the  purpose  of  your  trip?"  the 
State  Department  official  asked  me. 

"Tourism,"  I  replied.  "I  thought  I'd  catch 
a  few  shows,  go  to  dinner  at  a  good  restau- 
rant and  maybe  do  a  little  shopping." 

"At  the  moment  the  United  States  has  no 
official  restriction  concerning  an  American 
citizen  visiting  New  York  City,  but  I  am 
obligated  to  warn  you  that  youll  be  doing 
It  at  your  own  risk." 

"Why  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"If  anything  happens  and  the  city  goes 
down  the  drain  we  won't  be  able  to  protect 
you.  As  you  know,  the  President  has  broken 
off  aU  diplomatic  ties  with  Mayor  Beame 
and  the  situation  is  very  tense.  Why  can't  you 
go  to  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  where  we 
have  good  relations?" 

"I'd  Just  like  to  see  New  York."  I  said.  "You 
never  know  when  the  curtain  will  go  down 
on  that  part  of  the  world  and  If  I  dont  do 
It  now  I  may  never  get  another  chance." 

"I  can  appreciate  your  feelings  on  that," 
tbe  State  Department  official  said,  "but  I 
must  tell  you  that  you  couldn't  have  picked 
a  worse  time.  By  visiting  New  York  you  will 
only  be  contributing  to  Its  econoiby  and  en- 
couraging Abe  Beame  to  stay  in  power.  The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
believe  New  York  City  must  be  taught  a  les- 
son If  It  ever  hopes  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Free  World  again." 

"I  know  what  you're  saying,"  I  told  the 
man.  "But  I  still  think  a  visit  there  wont 
hurt  American  foreign  policy.  Ill  appreciate 
the  United  States  more  than  ever  when  I  get 
back." 

"If  you  insist  I  cant  stop  you,"  the  official 
said  angrily.  "But  we  will  have  to  make  a 
routine  check  with  the  FBI  to  make  sure  you 
have  no  relatives  there." 

"But  I  do  have  relatives  there.  I  have  three 
sisters  and  an  aunt." 

"That  puts  a  different  light  on  things.  How 
do  we  know  you  wont  be  blackmailed  by  the 
secret  police?" 

"I  thought  they  didn't  have  secret  police 
in  New  York  any  more."  I  said.  "I  heard 
B^ame  had  to  cut  them  out  of  his  budget." 

"I  forgot  that,"  the  State  Department  offi- 
cial said.  "By  the  way,  you're  not  going  with 
Jane  Fonda  are  you?" 

"Fd  like  to.  I  didn't  know  she  was  going." 

"We  have  Information  she  and  Dr.  Spock 
tre  planning  to  attend  a  Jets  game  at  Shea 
Stadliun.  They  expect  to  meet  with  Joe 
Namath." 

"That's  terrible,"  I  said.  "But  I  assxu'e  you 
my  visit  isn't  political.  I  Just  want  to  see  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art." 

"All  right,  bring  your  passport  in  and  well 
certify  it  for  one  trip.  But  remember,  you're 
going  to  be  in  enemy  territory  and  anything 
you  say  or  do  will  reflect  on  the  United  States 
of  America.  When  you  come  back  the  White 
House  would  like  to  debrief  you." 

"■niat's  all  right  with  me,"  I  said.  "Ill  keep 
my  eyes  and  ears  open.  If  there's  anything  I 
can  do  to  bring  New  York  to  its  knees  tell 
the  President  be  can  count  on  me." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  would  have  voted  as  follows : 

First,  on  rollcalls  Nos.  656  and  657, 

regarding  amendments  to  the  bill.  KJR. 

10024,  I  would  have  noted  "no."  Second, 

on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  I  would 

have  voted  "aye." 


THE  PUBLIC'S  DESmE  FOR 
CLEAN  AIR 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  OOLOKAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVS8 

Tuesday,  November  4.  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  October  31,  I  was  unable  to  be 
on  the  floor  for  votn  on  three  rollcalls. 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  recently  com- 
missioned an  extensive  survey  of  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  air  pollution.  I 
believe  that  the  results  of  this  poll  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  all  my  colleagues  who 
are  concerned  with  the  need  to  protect 
the  American  people  from  the  dangers 
of  an  unhealthy  environment. 

The  FEA  survey  shows  that  there  is 
stivng  public  support  for  efforts  to  re- 
duce air  pollution.  The  reason  behind  the 
public's  desire  for  clean  air  is  adequately 
revealed  in  these  poll  results.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  only  too  well  aware  of  the 
grave  hazards  that  pollution  poses  to  hu- 
man health.  Over  10  percent  of  the  people 
surveyed  reported  that  someone  in  their 
family  had  suffered  illness  as  a  result  of 
idr  pollution.  Sixty  percent  of  those  in- 
terviewed identified  Ill-health  as  one  of 
the  great  problems  caused  by  air  pollu- 
tion. Pollution  threatens  the  well-being 
of  every  American.  The  people  want  ac- 
tion taken  to  reduce  this  imminent 
threat. 

Judging  from  the  results  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration's  poll,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  perfectly  earnest  in  their 
desire  to  combat  pollution.  They  realize 
that  pollution  control  will  not  come 
cheaply.  But  according  to  Michael  Rap- 
peport  of  the  Opinion  Research  Corp., 
the  majority  of  Americans  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  that  experts  predict  sound 
pollution  control  programs  will  require. 
Those  interviewed  for  this  poll  were  In- 
formed that  pollution  control  might  re- 
sult In  higher  consumer  prices.  Three- 
quarters  of  those  giving  definitive  re- 
sponses said  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices  to  pay  for  clean  air.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  respondents  giving  defini- 
tive answers  said  they  would  be  willing  to 
pay  $250  more  for  their  automobiles  in 
order  to  reduce  automobile  emissions  by 
an  additional  10  percent.  Over  60  per- 
cent of  those  giving  definitive  responses 
said  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  $30 
extra  each  year  on  their  electric  bills  in 
order  to  cut  down  on  air  pollution  caused 
by  power  plants. 

The  results  of  this  survey  certainly  do 
not  give  Uiose  of  us  in  Congress  a  license 
to  spend  the  taxpayers'  nxoney  foolishly 
on  air  pollution  control  and  abatement 
programs.  In  this  area,  as  in  any  other, 
we  must  insure  that  costs  are  justified  by 
the  benefits  we  will  derive  from  them. 
But  the  American  people  clearly  want  to 
protect  themselves  and  future  genera- 
tions from  the  dangers  of  polluted  air. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  know  full  well 
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that  If  we  do  not  start  cleaning  up  the 
environment  now  it  will  cost  us  even  more 
money  to  do  so  in  the  future  when  the 
crisis  becomes  even  more  serious.  I  be- 
lieve that  those  of  us  in  Congress  must 
face  up  to  our  responsibilities  in  this 
matter  and  insure  that  all  proper  and 
necessary  steps  are  taken  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conducting  this  survey 
for  the  PEIA,  the  Opinion  Research  Corp. 
made  one  further  discovery  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
believe  that  preventive  action  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  quality  of  air  in 
regions  that  currently  enjoy  clean  air. 
Fully  94  percent  of  those  interviewed 
said  they  would  rather  see  areas  which 
presently  have  clean  air  kept  clean  rather 
than  permit  a  pervasive  air  pollution  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  American 
people  are  apparently  tired  of  seeing 
matters  reach  a  crisis  stage  before  steps 
are  taken  to  deal  with  them.  The  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity to  endorse  the  wisdom  of  the 
American  people  on  the  question  of  pre- 
venting significant  deterioration  of  air 
quality  in  clean  air  regions.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  Congress  will  be  able  to 
legislate  a  reasonable  and  balanced  sig- 
nificant deterioration  policy  that  recog- 
nizes clean  air  as  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able resources. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  the  Environment  recently  reported 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1975 
to  the  full  House  Commerce  Committee. 
This  important  legislation  will  soon  be 
before  the  full  house  of  Representatives. 
In  order  to  help  my  colleagues'  further 
deliberation  and  study  of  this  matter,  I 
am  inserting  the  FEA  opinion  survey  and 
a  summary  letter  from  the  polling  orga- 
nization Into  the  RscoRo: 

Am  Poixirnoif  Suavrr 

This  memorandum  is  to  report  the  results 
of  the  Air  Pollution  Survey.  Under  separate 
cover,  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  Ubles. 
As  you  know,  we  conducted  a  total  of  611 
interviews.  The  sample  was  structured  to 
get  a  disproportionate  nvunber  of  Interviews 
In  city  areas  and  this  Is  refiected  in  the  per- 
centage base  on  each  of  the  tables.  The 
tables,  however,  have  been  weighted  to  com- 
pensate for  this  over  sampling  and  any  varia- 
tions from  normal  population  figures.  As 
you  know,  weighting  Is  the  accepted  approach 
to  dealing  with  such  situations. 

The  results  of  this  siurey  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  A  majority  of  Americans  are  willing  to 
pay  reasonable  amounts  of  money  to  reduce 
air  pollution.  Here  reasonable  Is  defined  in 
terms  of  the  dollar  amounts  that  experts  In 
the  field  believe  to  be  estimates  of  actual 
costs.  Support  for  this  conclusion  comes 
heavily  from  questions  16.  39,  and  33. 

3.  Similarly,  Americans  are  willing  to  pay 
reasonable  amounts  of  money  rather  than 
give  up  use  of  their  automobiles.  Primary 
evidence  for  this  is  question  33c,  especially 
when  compared  to  question  39. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  Americans  are  wUl- 
Ing  to  suffer  some  limitations  on  other 
preeent  behavior  rather  than  pay  additional 
money.  For  Instance,  they  are  wUUng  to  turn 
down  thermostats  (question  33e),  and  even 
turn  off  electricity,  although  respondents 
may  not  have  appreciated  the  fuU  impact 
of  this  (question  33b) . 

4.  Americans  would  rather  see  areas  which 
presently  have  clean  air  kept  clean  rather 
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tlum  permit  a  pervasive  air  pollution  In  all 
parts  at  the  country.  This  is  shown  dramati- 
cally In  question  18  and  also  In  questions  21 
through  23. 

The  lengths  to  which  Americans  will  go  to 
avoid  air  pollution  Is  shown  by  a  combina- 
tion of  queatUsis  24  and  26.  Fully  2  out  of  7 
with  an  opinion  wotOd  oppose  construction 
of  new  steel  mills  and  power  plants,  even  If 
this  caused  unemployment  and  power  short- 
ages, and  a  substantial  majority  would  o^- 
poa»  such  construction  on  balance. 

Finally,  the  main  reason  for  opposing  air 
poUutloti  is  that  three  out  of  five  Americans 
■ay  that  the  primary  problem  caused  by  air 
pollution  relates  to  health.  Furthermwe, 
11%  of  Americans  say  they  or  someone  In 
their  families  has  suffered  Ulness  from  air 
pollution.  It  Is  this  association  of  air  pollu- 
tion with  health  problems  that  provldas  th» 
very  strong  base  of  support  tar  environ- 
mental laws  In  this  area,  even  at  some  per- 
aonal  monetary  expense. 

[Answers  in  percent] 

1.  Cooqwred  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
how  sertoos  do  you  think  air  pollution  Is  in 
the  town  where  you  live — would  you  say  It 
is  very  serious,  fairly  serious,  not  too  serious. 
cr  not  serious  at  all? 

1.  Vsry  serious IS 

2.  Fairly  serious 22 

8.  Not  too  serious ^ 80 

4.  Not  serloui  at  all 26 

S.Nooplnlon 1 

a.  What  types  of  problems  are  caused  by 
air  pollution? 

1.  Health 00 

X  Aesthetic 17 

8.  Have  you  or  anyone  in  your  family  suf- 
fered any  Illness  during  the  past  year  due  to 
air  pollution? 

1.  Tee 11 

a.  Ho 88 

8.  Don't  know l 

If  yes.  ask: 

4.  What  type  of  lUneas  was  that? 

1.  Kye  Irritation 2 

2.  Headache    

8.  Chest  pains,  breathing 2 

4.  Coughing 1 

5.  Nose,  nasal  congestion 2 

6.  Stomach,  stomach  upset 

7.  Allergic 2 

8.  Other 5 

9.  Dont  know 0 

8.  Did  this  illness  cause  the  person  to  see 
a  doctor? 

1.  T*. - 6 

a.  No _ 6 

If  yes,  ask: 

0.  About  how  much  did  that  doctor's  visit 
cost? 

1.  Under  815 1 

•16-880    1 

887-8120  — ". 1 

More  than  8ia0 i 

a.  Don't  know 00 

7.  Did  the  person  who  was  111  miss  any 
work  or  schotd? 

1.  Tea  4 

a.  Ho 7 

8.  Dont  know... . 

7a.  How  many  days  during  the  past  year 
ras  this  person  ill  from  air  pollution? 
1-  —  days,  14  days  (mean)  86  days  (aver- 

Askevarybody: 

8.  How  willing  would  you  be  to  pay  $200  per 
pear  more  to  make  a  smaU  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  lllnees  caused  by  air  pollution  in 
this  country? 


■extensions  of  remarks 

1.  Very  willing 10 

2.  Fairly   wlUing ^ 36 

3.  Not  too  willing _ 20 

4.  Not  wlUlng  at  all .  35 

5.  Don't  know   9 

S.  What  do  you  think  are  the  most  im- 
portant causes  of  air  pollution?  (Includes 
some  multiple  choices). 

1.  Factories/plants 52 

2.  Auto/bus/truck    exhaust 65 

3.  Garbage  dumps 3 

4.  Other  (please  specify) 14 

6.  Don't  know 11 

10.  Compared  with  five  years  ago.  would 
you  say  that  air  pollution  in  your  town  has 
Increased,  decreased,  or  remained  about  the 
same? 

1.  Increased 45 

2.  Decreased    8 

3.  Remained  about  the  same 43 

4.  Don't  know 4 

11.  Thinking  of  the  next  five  years,  do  you 
think  air  pollution  in  your  town  will  Increase, 
decrease,  or  remain  about  the  same? 

1.  Increase 43 

2.  Decrease    n 

3.  Remain  about  the  same 40 

4.  Don't   know ^ 

12.  How  much  do  you  think  exhaust  from 
automobiles  contributes  to  air  pollution — a 
great  deal,  a  fair  amount,  or  very  little? 

1.  A  great  deal 42 

2.  A  fair  amoimt 38 

3.  Very  Uttle 15 

4.  Don't  know  5 

13.  Do  you  think  that  air  p<dlutlon  controls 
on  cars  have  reduced  total  air  pollution  a 
great  deal,  a  fair  amount,  a  Uttle,  or  not  at 
aU? 

1.  A  great  deal 7 

2.  A  fair  amount 23 

3.  A  mUe 42 

4.  Not  at  all 17 

6.  Don't  know n 

14.  America's  cheapest  energy  source  is 
coal,  but  burning  coal  to  make  electricity 
canses  air  pollution.  At  this  time,  do  you 
think  it  Is  more  Important  to  have  strict  air 
pollution  control  laws  or  to  allow  coal  to  be 
used  to  make  cheap  electricity? 

1.  Strict  air  pollution  laws 33 

2.  Coal  for  cheaper  electricity 40 

3.  Other    g 

4.  Dont  know 19 

16.  To  pay  for  cleaning  up  the  environment, 
companies  will  have  to  charge  more  for  their 
products  and  services,  and  the  government 
will  have  to  Increase  taxes.  Do  you  think  that 
now  it  Is  more  Important  to  pay  higher  prices 
to  protect  the  environment,  or  to  i>ay  lower 
prices  but  have  more  air  pollution? 

1.  Pay   higher   prices   to   protect   the 

environment 69 

2.  Pay  lower  prices  but  have  poUution.  17 

3.  Other    8 

4.  Don't  know .  16 

16.  Has  your  attitude  toward  the  necessity 
for  clean  air  changed  since  the  energy  crisis 
occurred  last  year? 

1.  Tea 34 

2.  No   76 

If  Tea.  Aak: 

17.  How  has  your  attitude  changed? 

1.  Increased  concern ...        11 

2.  Scattered  other 

18.  Do  yon  think  that  areas  that  now  have 
clean  air  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  they  are 
now,  or  allowed  to  get  somewhat  more  p<ri- 
luted? 
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1.  Should  be  kept  as  clean  as  they  are 

now 94 

2.  Allowed  to  get  somewhat  more  pol- 

luted   _ a 

3.  other   ; a 

4.  Don't  know 3 

19.  Do  you  think  that  power  plants  and 
oil  reflnerlea  cause  air  pollution? 

1.  Yes    , 76 

2.  No  10 

3.  Dont  know 14 

If  yes.  ask: 

20.  Overall,  do  you  think  oil  refineries  and 
power  plants  should  be  built  In  areas  that 
already  have  air  pollution,  or  should  they  be 
built  In  areas  that  do  not  have  pcdlutlon 
now? 

1.  In  areas  that  are  polluted 33 

.  2.  In  areas  that  are  not  polluted 14 

3.  Both 2 

4.  Build  refineries  and  plants  that  do 

not  pollute  (volunteered) 8 

6.  other  9 

6.  Don't  know 9 

21.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  government 
law  that  would  prohibit  construction  of  new 
Industries  (steel  mills,  power  plants,  etc.) 
in  parts  of  the  country  that  now  have  clean 
air? 

1.  Favor  41 

2.  Oppose ^ 41 

3.  Other   

4.  Don't  know 

If  favor,  ask: 

22.  Would  you  still  feel  this  way  If  build- 
ing these  plants  elsewhere  caused  an  Increase 
In  prices  of  products  to  the  consumer? 

1.  Yes 28 

2.  No  7 

3.  Don't  know .. 5 

23.  Would  you  still  feel  this  way  If  facto- 
ries and  plants  In  areas  that  already  have 
polluted  air  cause  those  areas  to  become  even 
more  seriously  polluted? 

1.  Yes _. 14 

2.  No  _.    19 

3.  Dont  know 8 

24.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  construc- 
tion of  new  industries  In  your  state,  such  as 
steel  mills  and  power  plants,  if  those  new 
plants  caused  more  air  jMllutlon? 

1.  Favor  83 

2.  Oppose 62 

3.  Other  4 

4.  Dont  know 12 

If  oppose,  ask : 

26.  WotUd  you  still  feel  this  way  If  not 
building  these  plants  caused  imemployment 
and  power  shortages? 

1.  Yes 21 

2.  No  ... 31 

3.  Dont  know 10 

36.  Which  would  you  prefer— building  new 
plants  in  areas  with  clean  air.  building  them 
In  areas  wtih  dirty  air.  or  paying  higher 
electric  bills  so  that  the  plants  do  not  pol- 
lute very  much? 

1.  Build  In  clean  air 1 14 

2.  Build  In  dirty  air 11 

3.  Pay  money  so  plants  do  not  pollute.        60 

4.  Other 6 

6.  Don't  know 19 

If  "buUd  in  dirty  areas",  ask: 

27.  WoiUd  you  stlU  feel  this  way  if  these 
plants  built  In  dirty  areas  caused  more  111- 
nesa  due  to  air  pollution? 

1.   Yes 8 

3.  No 7 

8.  Dont  know 2 
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Ask  everybody: 

28.  How  willing  are  you  to  pay  810  per  year 
more  In  taxes  to  have  the  government  help 
the  auto  Industry  produce  a  car  that  would 
cause  less  air  pollution  and  save  you  $120 
per  year  in  gasoline  costs — very  willing,  fair- 
ly willing,  not  too  willing,  not  willing  at  all? 

1.  Very  willing 46 

2.  Fairly  wUling 34 

3.  Not  too  willing 7 

4.  Not  wlUing  at  all 19 

6.  Don't  know 4 

29.  It  Is  estimated  that  it  will  coat  about 
$250  per  car  In  the  next  5  years  to  further 
reduce  air  pollution  caiised  by  automobiles. 
Do  you  think  it  is  better  to  permit  present 
levels  of  air  pollutloi\.fr(xn  cars,  or  to  charge 
$350  per  car  to  clean  the  air  by  another  10%  ? 

1.  Allow  present  levels  of  atr  pollution 

from    cars 34 

a.  Pay  $260  to  lower  10% 48 

8.  Other 6 

4.  Dont  know 22 

30.  Devices  that  decrease  air  pollution  trmn 
automobiles  use  more  fuel.  Do  you  think  It 
is  better  to  reduce  automobile  air  pollution 
by  10%  even  if  more  gas  is  used,  or  la  It 
better  to  save  the  gas? 

1.  Reduce  air  poUution 84 

2.  Save  gas 46 

8.  Other    6 

4.  Dont  know 14 

31.  Would  you  be  wlUIng  to  pay  $60  more 
per  year  for  automobUe  gasoline  In  order  to 
cut  down  automobUe  air  poUution: 

1.  Yes 62 

2.  No. 88 

3.  Dont  know 10 

32.  Would  you  be  wlUIng  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional $30  per  year  on  your  electric  blU  In 
order  to  cut  down  air  poUution  caused  by 
power  plants? 

1.  Yes 88 

2.  No   86 

8.  Dont  know 1 

33.  To  lower  air  poUution.  which  would  you 
prefer: 

a.  Joining  a  car  pool  or  a  van  pool  to 
go  to  work;  or  paying  $50  more  per  year  for 
gasoline? 

1.  Join  car  pool/van  pocd 63 

a.  Pay  $50  more  per  year . 17 

8.  Do  not  work 1 B 

4.  Other 4 

5.  Don't  know 7 

b.  Turning  off  electricity  for  6  hours  a  day; 
cr  paying  $30  a  year  more  for  electricity? 

1.  Turning  off  electricity 47 

2.  Piying  $30  a  year  more  for  electricity.  44 

8.  Other  '6 

4.  Don't  know 4 

c.  Prohibiting  use  of  cars  to  go  to  work 
during  times  of  serious  air  poUution;  or  pay- 
ing $250  more  for  a  better  air  poUution  de- 
vice on  yo\ir  car? 

1.  Prohibit  use  of  cars 33 

2.  $250  for  better  air  pollution  device 44 

3.  Other 9 

4.  Don't  know 34 

d.  Paying  $300  for  additional  insiUation  In 
your  home;  or  paying  $70  a  year  more  for 
electricity  and  fuel? 

1.  Paying  $300  for  insulation 67 

a.  Paying  $70  a  year  more  for  electricity 

and  fuel 14 

3.  Other 7 

4.  Don't  know 13 

e.  Turning  down  the  thermostat  to  65*  In 
winter;  or  paying  $70  more  per  year  in  elec- 
tricity and  fuel  costs? 


extensions  of  remarks 

1.  Turn  down  thermostat 73 

2.  Pay  $70  more  per  year 19 

3.  Other   3 

4.  Don't  know . —  6 
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HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mw  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  BEFBEBENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
considers  ttHnorrow  HJl.  7575,  the  con- 
sumer protection  legislation  which  has 
been  termed  the  most  important  con- 
sumer legislation  ever  considered  by  the 
Congress.  The  House  has  passed  similar 
legislation  by  overwhelming  majorities 
In  the  past  two  Congresses,  and  I  hope  it 
will  do  so  agsdn  tomorrow. 

Support  for  the  bill  stems  Inm  a  real- 
ization that  consumer  interests  are  in- 
adequately repfesented  In  Federal  regu- 
latory proceedings  and  that  this  results 
in  regulatory  decisions  which  are  infla- 
tionary and  costly  to  consumers. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  editorialized  in  support  of 
this  legislation  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  President  Ford. 

I  am  also  including  Usts  of  business 
supporters,  various  national  groups  sup- 
porting the  consumer  bill  and  editorials 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

Support  for  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  Legislation  Is  widespread 
among  public  interest  groups,  consumer, 
women's,  senior  citizen,  farm,  and  labor 
groups  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  busi- 
nesses. This  legislation  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  Congress  as 
well. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Orand  B^lds  Press,  May  36, 1976] 
Comuic^  Advocact 

Unlike  the  Corvalr  automobUe  which  It 
destroyed,  "consumerism"  has  demonstrated 
considerable  staying  power  since  that  cause 
was  first  advocated  so  effectively  by  Ralph 
Nader  in  the  mld-60's. 

Consumerism  has  been  Institutionalized 
by  Congress  through  legislation.  Federal  laws 
have  been  enacted  to  establish  emission  con- 
trols and  safety  standards  for  automobUes,  to 
set  strict  controls  on  water  and  air  poUution 
to  create  a  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, to  empower  the  Federal  Ttade  Com- 
mission (FTC)  to  seek  prtanpt  Injunctive 
reUef  against  unfair  or  deceptive  trade  prac- 
tices, and  to  protect  working  consiimen 
through  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act. 

But  now  Mr.  Nader's  fondest  wish  may  be 
realized.  After  at  least  three  years,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  a  blU 
to  establish  an  Agency  for  Constimer  Ad- 
vocacy (ACA).  The  measure  would  create  a 
"watchdog"  agency  charged  vrlth  represent- 
ing "the  interest  of  consumers"  before  other 
federal  agencies  and  In  the  ooxurts  on  mat- 
ters which  AOA's  director  determines  "may 
substantlaUy  affect  an  Interest  of  consum- 
ers." It  wotild  have  no  regulatory  powers,  but 
Instead  wotUd  monitor  the  activities  of  other 
government  agencies  and  point  up  Inflation  - 
ary  or  antl-oonsumer  proposals. 

President  Ford  does  not  share  Congress' 
enthusiasm  for  the  ACA.  He  views  the  agency 
as  an  unnecessary  and  costly  duplication, 
adding  "yet  another  federal  buraucracy  In 
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Washington  with  its  attendant  costs  of  $60 
mlUlon  over  three  years.  .  .  ." 

A  far  better  approach,  he  submits,  is  to 
make  existing  agencies  more  responsive  to 
the  consumer  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
government  regulation  of  business. 

That  may  take  considerable  doing.  With 
few  exceptions — notably  the  FTC  in  recant 
years — government  regulatory  agencies  have 
seemed  much  more  anxious  to  help  the  in- 
dustries they  regulate  than  the  consumer. 

BeaUy,  the  decision  as  to  whether  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  should  be 
established  boils  down  to  a  matter  of  pri- 
orities. B4r.  Ford's  Interest  in  cost-benefit 
ratios  is  to  be  commended,  but  an  annual 
outlay  of  $20  mlUlon  for  ACA's  operations 
does  not  seem  that  excessive  when  one  con- 
templates the  propoeed  1076  federal  budget 
of  approximately  $350  blUlon. 

Even  with  a  $60  blUlon  budget  deficit 
forecast  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  there  has 
been  Uttle  inclination  to  abolish  the  do- 
nothing  Metal  and  Non-metaUlc  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  or  the  non-productive 
Postal  Rate  OomnUssion. 

Granted,  spokesmen  for  the  consumer 
have  at  times  been  pushy  and  even  arrogant, 
but  on  balance  the  consumerism  of  recent 
years  has  been  a  very  good  thing.  And  It 
\B  not  a  business  vs.  buyer  relationship, 
either.  Indeed  40  business — including  MobU 
OU,  Montgomery  Ward,  Atlantlc-Rlchfield. 
the  Jewel  food  store  chain  and  several  other 
major  corporations— endorse  ACA 

It  also  is  true  that  the  consumer  move- 
ment has  caused  some  American  goods  and 
services  to  cost  more.  StlU  the  additional 
expense  U  acceptable  if  in  return  something 
of  value  is  received.  For  example,  many 
perishable  food  products  now  are  dated  and 
the  ingredients  of  grocery  store  items  are 
listed  by  quantity;  truth  in  lending  laws 
have  made  Interest  and  carrying  cbargee 
better  understood;  toys  and  clothing  artldee 
are  safer;  and  factory  recalls  to  ccMTect  de- 
fective cars  and  appliances  are  not  uncom- 
mon. 

There  is  need  for  regulatory  reform. 
Through  executive  actions  and  legislative 
proposals.  President  Ford  Is  attempting  to 
reduce  unnecessary  and  antt-oompetltlva 
reg\ilatlons.  A  Senate  Judiciary  subcommit- 
tee Is  studying  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board 
and  a  Hoxise  Commerce  subcommittee  ia  be- 
ginning a  "comprehenaive  study"  of  six 
major  regulatory  agenclea.  Oongreas  also 
seems  on  the  verge  of  repealing  Fair  Trade 
legislation. 

But  another  way  to  lend  a  hand  to  the 
embattled  consumer  Is  through  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Advocacy.  Congress  Is  urged  to 
create  ACA — with  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  funding  would  extend  only  for 
three  years.  In  1978  or  1079  its  performance 
would  be  evaluated  by  Congress,  with  the 
bentf ts  afforded  the  oonstimer  measured 
against  the  expenditure  of  taxpayer  doUan. 

National  Gboups  Suppoktinc  thx  Consumer 
I*ROTxcnoN  Act 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
(AFL-CIO). 

Amalgmated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  (APL-CIO). 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

B'nal  B'rith  Women.  ^ 

Common  Cause.  / 

Communications     Workers     of     America        / 
(APL-CIO).  / 

Consumer  Action  for  Improved  Food  and       I 
Drugs  Conference  of  Mayors.  J 

Consiuner  Advocates.  i 

Oonsimier  Federation  of  Amerlc 

Consumers    Union   of   the   Unit 
Inc. 
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Cooperstlve  League  of  Uie  United  States  of 
America. 
-     Friends  of  the  Eartb. 

International    Association    of    Machinists 
and  Aeroq;>ace  Workers   (AFIr-CIO). 

International   Union   of   Electrical   Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  (AFL-CIO). 

International    Ladles    Oarment    Workers 
Union  (AFL-CIO). 

Movement  for  Economic  Justice. 

National  Black  Media  Coalition. 

National  Association  of  Attorneys  QeneraL 

National  Association  of  District  Attorneys/ 
Economic  Crime  Committee. 

National   Congress  of  Hispanic-American 
Citizens. 

National  Consumers  Congress. 

National   Consumers  League    (Esther  Pe- 
terson, President). 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Governors  Conference. 

National  Women's  Political  Cauc\is. 

Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union  (AFL-CIO) . 

Public  Citizen  (Congress  Watch). 

BetaU    Clerks    International    Association 
(AFL-CIO). 

Sierra  Club. 

The  Newsp^Mr  Oulld. 

united  Auto  Workers. 

Uhlted  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

united  Presbyterian  Church  (Washington 
Office). 

United    SteelwoTkers    of    America    (AIli- 
CIO). 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Women's  Lobby. 

Women's  National  Democratlo  Club. 
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Advanced  B.  &  D.,  Inc.,  Orlando,  Florida. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Farmlngton,  Michigan. 

American  Income  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Waco, 
Texas. 

American  Sound  Corporation,  Warren. 
Michigan. 

AMFAC,  Inc.,  Honolulu,  HawaU. 

Amlvest  Corporation.  New  York,  New  York. 

Appllkay  Textile  Process  Corporation,  Pas- 
saic, New  Jersey. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Bantam  Books,  New  York,  New  Yrark. 

Blake's.  Springfield,  ICass. 

Brands  Miart,  New  York,  New  York. 

Cardinal  Outdoor  Advertising,  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania; DanvlUe,  nunols;  Terre  Haute,  In- 


Chief  Auto  Supply,  Cerrttoe,  California. 

Ctnema  5  Development,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Coffee  Associates  Food  Enterprises,  South 
Wlndscx',  Connecticut. 

Condamatic  Company,  Inc.,  Warren,  Mich- 
igan. 

Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Consumers  Cooperative  of  Berkeley,  Inc., 
Berkeley,  California. 

Consumers  Cooperative  Society  of  Palo 
Alto,  Palo  Alto,  California. 

Oommmers  United  Insurance  Company.  Ar- 
Ungton,  Virginia. 

Co-op  and  Consumer  Supermarkets,  SCAN 
Contemporary  Co-op  Furniture,  silver 
Spring,  Maryland. 

Cummins  Engine  Company,  Columbus.  In- 


Dansk  Design,  Mt.  Klsco.  New  Yewk. 
The  Dreyfus  Corporation,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Dyna  Day  Plastics.  Inc.,  Warren,  Michigan. 
Dyson-Klssner  Corparatlon.  New  Yortt,  New 
York. 

Walter  Emery,  Bank  of  Denver.  Denver. 
Colorado. 
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Executive  Life  Ins\urance  of  New  York,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Factory  Equipment  Corporation,  Los  An- 
geles, California. 

Federation  of  Cooperatives,  New  York,  New 
Ywk. . 

Feuer  Precision  Ouages,  Inc.,  Forest  Hills, 
New  York. 

Florida  Investors  Mortgage  Ccwporatlon. 
QalnsvUle,  Florida. 

Frankel  Carbon  Sc  Ribbon,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. 

General  Instrument  Corp.,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Laiirence  Good,  L.  S.  Good,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia. 

GRT  Corporation,  Sunnyvale,  California. 

Gulf  tt  Western  Company,  New  York,  New 
York 

Hamburger's,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Hang  Ten  International,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Harper  Systems,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Harris  &  Frank,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Robert  Hart,  Boulder  National  Bank, 
Boulder,  Colorado. 

Henhouse  Interstate,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Hydro  Medical  Science,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 

International  Creative  Management,  New 
York,  New  York. 

International  Group  Plans,  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Jewel  Companies,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Joseph  &  Felss,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

KB  Marketing  System,  Inc..  Brillant,  Ohio. 

Kennedy's,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

King  Super  Markets,  Inc.,  Irvlngton,  New 
Jersey. 

Labenthal  Company,  New  York,  New  York. 

Lloyd's  Shopping  Center,  Mlddletown.  New 
York. 

Maxwell  Corporation  of  America,  Moon- 
achle.  New  Jersey. 

MCA  (parent  of  Universal  Pictures),  Uni- 
versal City,  California. 

Mobil  Oil  Company,  New  York,  New  York. 

Monogram  Industries.  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Montgomery  Ward,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Myers  Bros.,  Springfield,  111. 

National  Association  of  Mutual  Insurance 
Agents,  Washington,  D.C. 

National  Patent  Development  Company, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Oakland  Consolidated  Corporation,  Malt- 
land,  Florida. 

Optical  Systems  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Phillips— Van  Heusen,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Piedmont  Industries,  New  York,  New  York. 

Pioneer  Systems,  Manchester,  Connecticut. 

Polaroid  Corporation,  Cambridge  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Puritan  Fashions  Corp.,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Putnam-Gellman  Corporation,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Ratner  Corporation.  San  Diego,  California. 

Redwood  &  Ross  Stores,  Kalamazoo,  Michi- 
gan. 

Rlce's/Nacbman's  Stores,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Rob  Roy,  New  York,  New  York. 

Royal  Transmission,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Scottle  Car,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Scottish  Inns  of  America,  Knoxvllle,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Stop  and  Btiap  Companies,  Boetcm,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Stratford  Town  Fairs.  Stratford,  Connec- 
ticut. 

Stride  Rite  Shoes,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Umted  Artists,  New  York,  New  Yffl-k. 

Warner  Communication,  New  York,  New 
York. 

October.  1975. 
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ISSUES  TO  AMENDING  THE  CLEAN 
AIRACrrOP1970 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OP  Nzw  JKBsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4.  1975 

Mr.  MAOUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
near  future,  Congress  will  consider 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  o( 
1970.  One  of  the  principal  Issues  48 
whether  to  maintain  or  relax  the  stat- 
utory- requirements  relating  to  automo- 
bile emissions. 

STATT7TOST  EMISSIOirS  STANDARDS  CAN  BX  MXT 

As  many  of  my  colleagues,  are  aware, 
there  has  been  considerable  controversy 
over  what  the  automobile  industry  can 
technically  achieve  in  terms  of  emission 
control.  There  is  further  controversy  over 
the  cost  of  such  control  to  the  automobile 
purchaser  and  owner.  Opponents  of  the 
existing  statutory  requirements  claim 
that  it  will  be  technologically  infeaslble 
to  meet  these  standards. 

However,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  reviewed  the  Issue  of 
technological  feasibility  as  well  as  cost. 
Issued  findings  which  indicate  the  op- 
posite. The  NAS  concluded  In  the  Jime 
5, 1975.  "Report  of  the  Natlcmal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Conference  on  Air  Quality 
and  Automobile  Emissions,"  that  the 
1978  emission  standards  for  hydrocar- 
bons (HO  and  for  carbon  monoxide 
(CO)  are  "both  feasible  and  worthwhUe", 
and  that  the  standards  for  nitrogen  ox- 
ides (NO)  are  probably  feasible. 

As  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  the  NAS 
report  Indicated  that  pollution  control 
devices  to  meet  the  tighter  1978  emis- 
sions standards  would  not  cost  much 
more  than  those  required  for  the  1976 
model  year  vehicles.  Furthermore,  signi- 
ficant fuel  economies  can  be  realized  on 
cars  with  catalysts,  which  can  save 
money  over  the  life  of  the  car  as  well  as 
help  alleviate  the  energy  crisis. 

To  further  understand  the  complex- 
ities of  this  automobile  emissions  Issue, 
I  urge  all  Members  to  examine  the  NAS 
report.  I  would  also  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  my  comments  on 
this  matter  in  the  September  23,  1975 
Record  (p.  29929)  which  Includes  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  from 
the  NAS  report. 

SHOTTLD    THE    DTTXaNAI.    COMBXTSTION    KNOXHB 

Bx  PHASED  oirr? 
As  idl  Members  are  aware,  environ- 
mental and  energy  matters  are  linked. 
The  automobiles  in  this  country  are  great 
consumers  of  energy  as  well  as  being  a 
significant  source  of  pollution.  The  Na- 
tion would  go  a  long  way  toward  al- 
leviating both  energy  and  environmental 
problems  if  automobiles  could  be  pro- 
duced which  are  more  economical  In 
consumption  of  fuel  and  create  less  pol- 
lution. This  possibility  Is  outlined  in  an 
August  1975  report  of  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory— JPL — of  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Entitled,  Should 
We  Have  a  New  Engine?  An  Automobile 
Power  Systems  Evaluation,  the  report 
Indicates  that  the  reflinement  and  appli- 
cation of  existing  technology  can  provide 
America  with  a  fuel-efflcient,  and  vlr- 
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tually  pollution-free  automobile  by  the 
mid-1980s.  The  report  Is  based  on  a  com- 
prehensive study  by  JPL  commissioned 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  It  examines  sev- 
eral engine  types  including  alternatives 
to  tiie  Otto-cycle  engine,  or  common  in- 
ternal combustion  engine,  which  now 
powers  the  vast  majority  of  cars  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States. 

JPL  concludes  that. 

The  results  show  that  goals  for  emis- 
sion standards  and  energy  conservation  for 
the  automobile  over  the  next  6-10  years  can 
be  met  by  Improvements  to  the  Otto-cycle 
engine  and  to  the  vehicle. 

JPL  recommendations  to  the  Nation 
concerning  future  possibilities  are  very 
dramatic : 

Accelerate  and  direct  the  development  of 
two  particularly  promising  alternate  en- 
gines— the  Brayton  and  Stirling — untU  one 
or  both  can  be  mass-produced,  with  Intro- 
duction In  the  Improved  cars  targeted  for 
1985  or  sooner.  The  report  explains  that 
both  engine  tyi>es  have  been  In  existence 
for  many  years  and  that  recent  technical 
developments  have  made  them  suitable  for 
passenger  car  application. 

Concerning  energy  conservation  and 
emissions,  JPL  writes: 

Both  offer  dramatic  savings  In  fuel  usage, 
adaptability  to  a  wide  variety  of  liquid  fuels, 
and  emissions  low  enough  to  take  the  auto- 
mobile off  the  list  of  major  polluters. 

JPL  foresees  fuel  savings  of  up  to  two 
million  barrels  daily. 

There  is  strong  public  suw>ort  for  the 
development  of  improved  engine  tech- 
nology. An  August  1975  public  opinion 
poll  commissioned  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  asked:  "How  willing  are 
you  to  pay  $10  per  year  more  in  taxes 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  help  the 
auto  industry  produce  a  car  that  would 
cause  less  pollution  and  save  you  $120 
per  year  in  gasoline  costs — very  willing. 
fairly  willing,  not  too  willing,  not  willing 
at  all?"  Over  seventy  percent  responded 
favorably  with  46  percent  very  willing 
to  pay  the  additional  costs  and  24  per- 
cent fairly  willing.  These  findings  indi- 
cate exciting  possibilites,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  consider  them  In 
determining  their  positions  on  energy 
and  environmental  matters.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  members  I  ask  that  the 
Abstract,  Synopsis  and  Major  Findings 
of  the  JPL  report  be  Included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

["Should  We  Have  a  New  Engine?  An 
Automobile  Power  Systems  Evaluation,"  Ab- 
stract, Synopsis  and  Major  Findings,  Report 
of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  August,  1975.] 
Abstract 

Alternative  automotive  powerplants  were 
examined  for  possible  Introduction  during 
the  1980-1990  time  period.  Technical  analy- 
ses were  made  of  the  Stratlfied-Charge  Otto, 
Diesel,  Ranklne  (steam),  Brayton  (gas  tur- 
bine), Stirling,  Electric,  and  Hybrid  power- 
plants  as  alternatives  to  the  conventional 
Otto-cycle  engine  with  its  likely  Improve- 
ments. These  alternatives  were  evaltiated 
from  a  societal  point  of  view  In  terms  of 
energy  consumption,  urban  air  quality,  coat 
to  the  consumer,  materials  availability, 
safety,  and  industry  Impact. 

The  results  show  that  goals  for  emission 
reduction  and  energy  conservation  for  the 
automobile  over  the  next  5-10  years  can  be 
met  by  Improvements  to  the  Otto-cycle  en- 
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glne  and  to  the  vehicle.  "This  provides  time 
for  the  necessary  development  work  on  the 
Brayton  and  Stirling  engines,  which  offer  the 
promise  of  eliminating  the  automobile  as  a 
significant  source  of  urban  air  poUutlon, 
draitifitlcally  reducing  fuel  consumption,  and 
being  saleable  at  a  price  dUferentlal  which 
can  be  recovered  in  fuel  savings  by  the  first 
owner.  Specifically,  the  Brayton  and  Stirling 
engines  require  intensive  component,  sys- 
tem, and  manufacturing  process  develop- 
ment at  a  fimdlng  level  considerably  higher 
than  at  present. 

Stnopsib 
"What  should  be  done  In  the  near  future 
to  Improve  the  automobile,  from  the  stand- 
point of  society's  needs  and  problems?  Spe- 
cifically, should  some  other  type  of  eng^na 
be  used  to  power  the  automobile  In  the  com- 
ing decade,  instead  of  the  familiar  Otto> 
(spark -Ignited  internal  combuslon)  engine?" 
These  are  the  questions  that  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  was  asked  to  address  In 
this  study. 

The  automobUe  affects  the  qxiallty  of  our 
lives  In  many  ways.  On  the  positive  side  is 
the  convenience  of  the  personal  care,  all- 
important  In  providing  mobility  for  buslnees 
and  pleasiire.  On  the  negative  side  are  the 
problems  it  creates  or  to  which  It  contrib- 
utes heavily.  The  air  we  breathe  Is  fouled  by 
Its  exhaiist.  Increasing  use  of  cars  causes 
congestion  In  oxur  cities  and  leads  to  Injuries 
and  deaths  on  our  highways.  Demand  for  im- 
ported metals  and  minerals,  needed  to  manu- 
facture automobiles,  is  continually  growing. 
Our  enormous  energy  consumption,  to  which 
the  automobile's  demand  for  gasoline  Is  a 
major  contributor,  gives  rise  to  large  deficits 
In  our  national  balance  of  payments  each 
year  and  leaves  us  vulnerable  to  interna- 
tional embargoes.  The  group  of  industries 
Involved  in  the  production  and  operation  of 
automobiles  are  strongly  linked  to  our  na- 
tlvi's  economy  and  employment.  Theee  fac- 
tors show  the  importance  of  the  aut<xnobUe 
and  its  Infrastructure. 

Over  a  period  of  about  18  months,  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  studied  the  tech- 
nologies available  for  improving  the  auto- 
mobUe and  its  powerplant,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  key  Issues:  the  role  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  other  transit  systems  In 
providing  personal  mobility,  energy  and  fuels 
availability,  material  resources,  air  quality, 
highway  safety,  and  the  changeover  capa- 
bility of  the  automobile  indiistry.  In  the 
course  of  this  study  several  fundamental 
realizations — some  of  them  at  variance  with 
widely  held  opinion — emerged: 

The  automobile  will  maintain  Its  domi- 
nant role  In  personal  transportation  through 
the  foreseeable  future.  Public  transit  will  be 
able  to  take  a  larger  share  of  the  burden. 
However,  the  time  and  effort  required  to 
build  new  public  transit  systems,  or  to  ex- 
pand existing  facilities,  together  with  their 
limited  applicability,  preclude  more  than  a 
10-16%  substitution  for  automobile  driving 
In  the  next  10  to  20  years. 

The  production  of  over  10  million  auto- 
mobiles per  year  is  the  combined,  and  highly 
specialized,  undertaking  of  an  industrial 
complex  that  extends  back  to  the  iron  ore 
mines.  A  major  change  in  the  product  can- 
not happen  overnight  regardless  of  money 
available,  technology  applied,  or  legislation 
enaoted.  There  will  be  an  estimated  mini- 
mum time  lag  of  over  three  years  In  begin- 
ning to  mass-produce  a  new  design,  given  a 
fully  developed  producible  model. 

Liquid  fuels,  natural  and/or  synthetic, 
will  be  used  in  cars  through  at  least  the  end 
of  this  century.  World  resources  are  sufficient 
to  permit  the  introduction  of  anothw  gener- 
ation of  combustion  engines. 

The  necessary  m&terials  of  construction 
can  be  obtained  for  the  recommended  heat- 
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engine-powered  automobiles,  given  adequate 
planning. 

The  financial  resources  required  for  con- 
version to  vehicles  with  altema-te  engines 
would  be  readily  ava"able  In  ovu-  economy. 
Automobile  poUutant  emissions  and — 
equally  important — emissions  from  other 
moving  and  stationary  sources  must  be  con- 
trolled more  stringently  than  at  present,  and 
in  a  concerted  manner,  in  order  to  meet  the 
National  Primary  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards  through  the  next  decade.  To  con- 
form with  this  requirement,  automobUes 
powered  by  an  alternate  engine  considered 
must  meet,  or  better,  a  set  of  emission  stand- 
ards appropriate  to  the  region  in  which  they 
are  driven. 

Oiven  some  additional  development,  cars 
with  catalytlcally  controlled  Otto  engines  do 
not  have  to  give  dp  fuel  economy  to  comply 
with  the  strictest  legislated  emission  stand- 
ards. In  fact,  some  improvement  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  such  engines  can  be  obtained  with- 
out relaxation  of  those  emission  standards. 
In  the  light  of  these  realizations,  our  an- 
swer to  the  questions  orlglnaUy  posed,  stated 
In  a  few  words.  Is: 

Begin  Immediately  the  rapid  implementa- 
tion of  design  changes  to  the  car  Itself  which 
can  significantly  reduce  fuel  consumption, 
independent  of  the  kind  of  engine  used. 
Concurrently,  accelerate  and  direct  the  de- 
velopment of  two  particularly  promising  al- 
ternate engines — the  Brayton  aiid  Stirling 
engines — until  one  or  both  can  be  mass-pro- 
duced, with  Introduction  In  the  Improved 
cars  targeted  for  1985  or  sooner.  In  the  In- 
terim, press  the  development  of  the  con- 
ventional Otto  engine  to  Its  limits. 

The  vehicle  design  changes  referred  to  are 
primarily  weight  reductions,  along  with 
some  modest  improvements  attainable  in 
transmissions,  power-consuming  accessories, 
and  the  aerodynamic  characteristics  of  the 
car.  Many  of  these  are  relatively  easy  to 
achieve  and  should  be  put  into  production 
In  the  next  five  years,  since  they  can  reduce 
normal  driving  fuel  consumption  by  14  to 
35%  over  the  range  of  car  sizes.  The  remain- 
ing changes,  requiring  some  adlitional  de- 
velopment, should  be  introduced  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practical  and  wUl  provide  even 
more  Impressive  fuel  savings.  A  further  re- 
duction In  national  fuel  consumption  can 
be  obtained  if  a  moderate  shift  In  consumer 
preference  toward  smaller  care  can  be 
brought  about.  All  of  these  gains  are  essen- 
tially unrelated  to  the  type  of  engine  in  the 
car  and,  once  achieved.  wlU  by-and-large 
be  retained  when  the  alternate  engine  is 
Introduced. 

The  Brayton  engine  Is  better  known  as  a 
gas  turbine,  one  form  of  which  Is  presently 
used  on  large  commercial  aircraft.  Braytons 
have  already  been  employed  In  some  racing 
cars  and  experimental  automobiles.  The 
Stirling  engine,  a  newcomer  to  the  automo- 
bile, utilizes  the  heat  from  the  burning  fuel 
to  make  a  separate  closed  gas  system  do  the 
work.  Both  types  of  engines  have  been  In 
existence  for  many  years,  but  only  recent 
technical  developments  have  made  them 
suitable  for  passenger  car  application.  Both 
offer  dramatic  savings  In  fuel  usage,  adapt- 
abUity  to  a  wide  variety  of  liquid  fuels,  and 
emissions  low  enough  to  take  the  automo- 
bile off  the  list  of  major  polluters.  Although 
both  could  eventually  be  produced  at  accept- 
able cost,  in  neither  case  do  engines  deliver- 
ing this  attractive  performance  presently 
exist  In  a  form  that  can  be  eoonomicaUy 
mass-produced.  Therefore,  Brayton  and  Stir- 
ling engine  development  must  be  greatly  ac- 
celerated until  one  or  the  other  reaches  the 
stage  where  the  auto  industry  can  give  a 
production  go-ahead.  This  may  not  happen 
if  the  Industry  cq)erate8  In  a  buslness-as- 
usual  manner,  since  development  spending 
In  excess  of  present  levels  for  these  alter- 
nates   Is    necessary.    Government    funding 
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uut/or  Incentives  will  be  reqiilred  to  pro- 
mote a  firm  Industrial  commitment. 

A  email  Improvement  in  fuel  economy  can 
aUll  be  squeesed  out  of  tbe  conventional  Otto 
engine,  at  no  sacrtUce  in  emission  control, 
while  the  alternate  en^ne  Is  being  readied 
for  production.  More  effective  air/fuel  mix- 
ing and  conditioning  devices,  togettier  with 
Improved  exhaust  converters,  can  make  the 
evolving  Otto  engine  a  very  worthy  stopgap 
powerplant.  Developments  in  this  area  must 
also  be  spurred. 

The  electric  ear,  in  a  form  that  could  sub- 
stantially replace  Uquld-fueled  autnnoblles, 
remains  a  prospect  for  the  more  remote  fu- 
ture. It  Is  a  very  alluring  long-term  option 
since  Its  supply  of  electric  energy  Is  drawn 
from  generattng  stations  which  can  iise  any 
energy  source — chemical,  solar,  geothermal, 
or  nuclear.  However,  present  technology 
limits  the  electric  vehicle  to  very  spedallzed 
appUcattons.  and  the  electric  energy  storage 
system  reqiUred  to  make  It  competitive  with 
Uquld-fueled  cars  for  general  use  has  yet  to 
be  developed.  The  mandatory  battery  re- 
search must  be  Intensified  now,  If  a  prac- 
tical, general-purpose  electric  car  Is  to 
matertdlas. 

Implementation  of  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations will  result  In  major  benefits  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole  In  transportation  and 
energy  consumption.  Snllghtened  plaimlng 
now.  embodied  In  a  firm  national  commit- 
ment, can  put  efficient  automilblles  powered 
by  Brayton/StlrUng  engines  on  our  streets 
by  IMS  and  provide  us  with  the  options 
needed  for  tbe  century  to  come, 
n.  MAJOB  FntDnras 
Tlie  feasibility  and  desirability  of  Introduc- 
ing an  alternate  automoblTe  engine  were 
aasaased  in  the  context  of  relevant  national 
needs  and  problems:  (l)  the  demand  for 
mobility;  (2)  energy  consun^tlon,  especially 
as  petroleum  fueU;  (3)  availability  of  raw 
materials:  and  (4)  urbaii  air  quality.  Studies 
of  these  Issues  resulted  In  an  automotive 
outlook  for  the  balance  of  this  century  which 
Is  i»otably  not  surprising:  (l)  personal  au- 
tomobiles are  here  to  sUy,  regmrdless  of  in- 
creased usage  of  public  transit  and  other 
changes  In  vehicle  use  patterns;  (2)  liquid 
tvMM,  some  combination  of  nattu«l  and  syn- 
thette  bydrocarbons,  will  be  used  In  cars 
througliout  the  time  frame  of  Interest;  (3) 
worid  leeouroes  can  supply  the  automobile's 
e^Mcted  demand  for  fuels  and  materials  at 
cooetmctlon:  and  (4)  environmental  air 
quality  wm  demand  continued  attention, 
necessitating  more  restrictive  emission 
•tandards  for  stotlonary  as  weU  as  mobile 
soiiroes. 

Against  that  backdrop,  the  APSES  study 
has  dorlved  some  major  findings,  the  ration- 
ale for  which  is  outlined  in  subsequent  sec- 
tions and  supported  In  detail  In  Volume  n 
<a  tbls  report.  Briefly,  those  findings  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Oompwratlvely  simple  vehicle  design 
rhsnf  primarily  welghtsavlng,  essisntlally 
Independent  of  engine  type  and  frmctlonaUy 
acceptable  to  t^  buyer:— can  reduce  the  con- 
ventional automobile's  fuel  consumption  by 
14  to  85%  of  present  usage.  Such  changes 
can  be  Incrementally  Introduced  and  all  be  in 
productfcm  by  IMl.  Other  modifications  re- 
qmrlag  some  addltfonal  development,  can 
further  reduce  fuel  usage.  All  of  the  vehicle 
Improvements  can  and  should  be  Incorpo- 
rated by  1985.  slnoe, their  benefits  would 
larfsly  be  retained  when  an  alternate  engine 
it  introduced.  A  modest  shift  In  market  pref- 
erence toward  smaller  can  would  also  yield 
a  short-term  payoff  In  fuel  saving. 

(2)  Vehicles  powered  by  Brayton  or  Stirling 
engines  can  reduce  national  automoUve  fuel 
consumption  by_  about  one-third  from  that 
erf  equivalent  cars  wlthMX>nventlonal  engines 
(for  the  same  laage)  and  with  emissions  be- 
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low  the  strictest  presently  legislated  stand- 
ards. Introduction  of  either  of  these  alternate 
engines  can  be  accomplished  without  sig- 
nificant adverse  Impact  on  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. One  or  both  should  be  Introduced  as 
soon  as  these  benefits  can  be  realized  In  eco- 
nomically mass-productlble  hardware. 

(3)  The  present  development  status  of  the 
Brayton  and  Stirling  engines  does  not,  at 
this  time,  permit  a  decision  to  begin  mass 
production;  hence  their  Introduction  cannot 
be  forced  by  an  abrupt  change  In  emission 
standards  or  legislation  of  a  fuel  economy 
standard  over  the  next  few  years.  Bather,  a 
more  aggressive  development  program,  In- 
volving at  least  a  five-fold  increase  over  the 
present  rate  of  spending,  must  be  pursued. 
Such  a  program  requires  a  firm  commitment 
on  the  part  of  Industry,  supported  by  govern- 
ment fvindlng  or  Incentives.  An  Introduction 
target  date  of  1985  (earlier.  If  possible) 
should  be  Incorporated  In  the  development 
schedule. 

(4)  While  the  Brayton/Stlrllng  develop- 
ment Is  proceeding,  about  9%  reduction  In 
fuel  consumption  from  that  of  the  average 
1976  conventional  Otto  engine  can  be  ob- 
tained, without  giving  ground  on  emissions 
control,  through  Improved  induction  systems 
and  exhaust  converters.  The  combination  of 
such  upgraded  Otto  engines  with  the  Im- 
proved vehicles  discussed  In  finding  (1)  con- 
stitutes not  only  a  good  8t<^gap  automobile 
configuration,  but  also  a  very  acceptable 
"fanback"  position  if  intractable  difficulties 
arise  in  both  alternate  eng;ine  developments. 

(6)  Intermittent-combustion  alternate  en- 
gines— the  Stratlfled-Charge  Otto  and  the 
Dlesel^-do  not  offer  enough  advantage  over 
the  Improving  conventional  Otto  engine.  In 
vehicles  of  equivalent  performance,  to  war- 
rant their  widespread  introduction  In  gen- 
eral-purpose automobiles.  Also,  conversion 
of  the  entire  fieet  to  such  an  engine  could 
further  delay  introduction  of  a  Brayton  ^r 
StWIng. 

(6)  Meeting  the  presently  mandated  Na- 
tional Primary  Ambient  Air  Quality  Stand- 
ards requires  coordinated  emission  reduction 
from  both  automotive  and  nonautomotlve 
sources.  For  areas  outside  the  Lob  Angeles 
basin,  national  automotive  emission  stand- 
ards of  0.4/3.4/2.0  g/ml  (HC/CO/NOx)  are 
adequate  through  1990.  In  addition,  evapora- 
tive hydrocarbon  emissions  must  be  effec- 
tively controlled  nationwide.  The  Los  Angeles 
basin  should  mandate  0.4/3.4/0.4  g/ml  emis- 
sion standards  as  soon  as  practicable;  even 
at  those  levels  the  photochemical  oxidant 
(smog)  standard  will  not  be  met,  with  still 
stricter  hydrocarbon  (and  possibly  NOx)  con- 
trol being  ultimately  required. 

Other  sources,  especially  heavy-duty  vehi- 
cles and  stationary  sources  must  also  be 
agi^resslvely  oontroUed  nationwide,  or  else 
they  will  be  the  major  polluters. 

Brayton-  and  Stirling-powered  cars  can 
comfortably  meet  the  strict  statutory  stand- 
ards, and  even  the  Otto-engined  car,  with 
projected  improvements,  will  be  equal  to  that 
task.  Further  tightening  of  the  automobile 
emission  standards  would  eventually  rule  out 
the  Otto  engine,  however. 
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HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  cALiPoamA 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I     Tuesday,  November  4.  1975 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  statement  by  Carlton  Gkxxilett  on 
the  subject  of  disannament.  We  can  eas- 
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ily  forget  Just  how  crucial  a  task  disarm- 
ament is.  But  we  do  not  begin  the  hard 
work  of  disarmament  if  we  continue  to 
regard  it  as  a  pious  wish  that  we  will 
have  to  take  seriously — "one  of  these 
days."  No,  we  must  start  the  hard  think- 
ing about  actual  mechanisms  of  disarma- 
ment now.  Dr.  Ooodlett's  precise  de- 
scriptions of  possible  mechanisms  are  an 
important  contribution  to  our  concrete 
understanding  of  the  problem,  and  for 
that  reason  I  believe  that  we  here  in 
Congress  should  listen  to  what  he  has 
to  say. 
The  statement  follows: 

DotTBLK  6,  DOTIBX.E  10,  20  DmAKMAMXNT  PLAN: 

Trk  San   FIlancisco  Afpbai.  roa  World- 

wmx  RXOT7CTION  or  Arms  Pbolovxation 

(Issued  In  1966,  revised  and  updated  In  1976 

by  Carlton  B.  Ooodlett.  PhJ).,  MJ>.) 

For  several  decades  attempts  have  been 
made  to  achieve  a  simple  workable  plan  of 
general  disarmament;  these  attempts  have 
failed  In  all  probability  because  of  the  Inabil- 
ity of  powerful  nations  to  agree  upon  a  plan 
of  general  disarmament  requiring  the  de- 
struction of  military  materials  in  the  being. 

The  most  serious  tragedy  of  the  universal 
arms  race  lies  In  the  hardships  placed  upon 
the  small  and  developmg  nations  who  can 
lU  afford  to  squander  their  wealth  In  a  sense- 
less arms  race. 

An  ideal  disarmament  plan  must  concern 
Itself  with  the  following  problems: 

1.  The  retention  of  the  relative  ratio  which 
presently  exists  between  the  nations  In  their 
possession  of  armaments. 

2.  Provide  for  universal  control  and  inspec- 
tion of  arms  reduction. 

3.  Protect  the  economy  of  each  participate 
Ing  nation  from  mass  unemployment  and 
dislocation. 

4.  Provide  material  assistance  to  underde- 
veloped nations  for  economic  growth  as  well 
as  provide  for  the  continuing  economic  de- 
velopment of  powerful  states. 

A  simple  plan  Is  herewith  presented  which 
alms  at  fulfilling  the  above  prerequisities  for 
the  control  of  armament  by  progressive 
world-wide  reduction  of  arms  expenditures 
as  a  replacement  for  present  fruitless  efforts 
to  agree  upon  arms  reduction  procedures  re- 
quiring the  destruction  of  mass  armaments. 

This  plan  involves  a  reduction  of  arms  ex- 
penditures progressively  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod with  the  additive  precentages  as  follows: 
Double  6,  Double  10  and  20,  which  Is  the  re- 
duction of  armaments  expendltiues  equal 
to  five  percent  (6%)  the  first  year,  five  per- 
cent (10%)  the  second  year,  ten  percent 
(20%)  the  third  year,  ten  percent  (30%)  the 
fourth  year  and  twenty  percent  (60%)  the 
fifth  year.  For  example:  The  1973  world 
armament  costs  totaled  270  billion  dollars; 
In  a  five-year  period  thlfi  amount  wotUd  pro- 
gressively be  reduced  through  additive  per- 
centages by  60%  or  a  total  of  136  blUlon  dol- 
lars per  year  In  the  fifth  year  (1978) . 

The  Double  6,  Double  10  and  20  Plan: 

Under  the  control  of  an  International  Arms 
Agency,  all  members  of  the  UNO  would  agree 
to  the  progressive  five-year  reduction  In 
monies  expended  for  armament  purposes  as 
foUows,  assuming  that  the  total  world-wide 
armaments  expenditures  for  1973  be  used  as 
a  base  of  $270  billion  dollars,  the  reductions 
would  be  as  follows: 

CSAPR    I 

Reduction  of  world-wide  armaments  ex- 
penditures over  five-year  period — using  the 
1973  expenditures  of  $270  billion  doUars.* 


•  1973  total  World  Armament  Expendi- 
tures: $269.M  BlUlon.  ^See  distribution. 
P»ge8). 
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[Dollar  amounts  In  billions] 


Year 


Ptrcent     Additive 
reduction   (percenO 


Total 
expendi- 
tures 


Yearly 

amount 

saved 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 


5  ... 

10 
20 
30 
50 

256.5 
243.0 
216.0 
189.0 
135.0 

»US 

5 

27.0 

;: 10 

54.0 

10 

81.0 

20 

135.0 

[In  bilUons] 
1973:    Total   world  annaments  ex- 
penditures   _ —  $269.64 

Warsaw  Pact 100 

NATO    121, 

USA   TO 

Africa    2-08 

Developed  countries 227 

Developing  countries 42 

The  disarmament  plan  recommends  that 
an  International  Fund  for  the  Development 
of  the  Developing  Countries  be  established 
out  of  the  monies  saved  through  the  world- 
wide progressive  reduction  In  arms  expendi- 
tures, as  follows: 

Each  nation  would  pay  into  an  Interna- 
tional Development  Fund  arms  reductions 
savings  of  2Vi  percent  for  the  first  year  and 
five  percent  of  aU  reductions  during  the  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the 
plan. 

Moreover,  schedule  of  monies  available  for 
national  construction  In  all  countries  would 
equal  as  foUows:  2%%.  5%,  15%,  25%  and 
45%  through  the  first  five  years.  (See  Oraph 
II). 

GHAPH   n 

Percentages  of  funds  allocated  to  Interna- 
tional Development  Funds  (IDF)  and  Na- 
tional Development  Funds  (NDP)  and  esti- 
mated dollars  avaUable  for  IDF  and  NDF 
based  on  1973  expenditures  of  $270  billion 
dollars. 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions) 


Addi- 

Per- 

Actual 

Percent 

tive 

Per- 

Funds 

cent 

mon- 

reduc- 

(per- 

cent 

to 

reduc- 

tn 

Year 

tion 

cent) 

IDF 

1 

IDF 

tion 

saved 

1974....  •     5 

1975... .  5 

1976....  10 

1977....  10 

1978....  20 


10 
20 
30 
50 


2H 

5 

5 

5 

5 


13.5 
13.5 
13.5 


f6.75 
3.5 


2H 

5 

15  40.5 

25  67.5 

45         121.5 


Note:  The  above  allocations  of  reduced  arms  expenditurw 
Illustrate  how  arms  reduction  savings  are  to  be  granted  to  both 
the  new  developing  nations  and  the  industrialized  states. 

AMEUORATION    OF    THE    BCOKOMIC    SFTBCTS    OF 
OEITEBAI,   DISARMAMENT 

One  of  the  most  important  deterrents  to 
general  disarmament  In  the  highly  Indiis- 
trialized  states  Is  the  serloxis  threat  of  eco- 
nomic dislocation  and  the  fear  of  organized 
labour,  threatened  by  a  precipitous  reduc- 
tion of  arm  expenditure  which  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  loss  of  both  ]o*)s  and  wages. 
This  plan  alleviates  the  dangers  of  rapid 
economic  reconversion  from  a  war-orien- 
tated to  a  peace-orientated  economy 
through  the  progressive  release  of  funds  pre- 
viously used  for  mUltary  expenditure  for 
use  In  the  task  of  both  national  and  Inter- 
national construction  (See  Oraph  m). 

GSAPH  ni 

Funds  available  for  Intematloqal  Devel- 
opment Ptmd  (IDF)  and  National  Develop- 
ment Fund  (NDF)  using  estimated  1978 
armaments  expendltiires  of  $270  billion. 
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(In  billions] 

Tear:                               tC.  fund  NJ3.  fund 

1974     $6.76  $6.76 

1976     18.6  13.6 

1976     .: 13.6  40.6 

1977     13.6  67.6 

1978     18.6  121.6 

There  are  many  benefit  which  the  peoples 
of  the  developing  countries  might  receive  In 
health,  education,  housing  and  nutrition 
through  the  development  of  permanent  In- 
ternational programme  of  assistance  with  a 
substantial  amount  of  $13.6  billion  available 
over  a  period  of  years  to  systematically  tackle 
hiunanlty's  persistent  problems.  The  In- 
creasing amount  of  money  available  for  na- 
tional governments  ranging  from  $6.76  bU- 
IVon  to  $121.6  billion  over  the  five-year 
period  offers  exciting  possibilities  of  na- 
tional revenue  to  finance  life  enrichment 
projects  for  the  people;  I.e.  refurbishing  the 
cities.  Increasing  education,  health,  hoxislng 
and  economic  opportunities,  and  also  al- 
leviate the  tax  burdens  of  the  people. 

AM  nXTTSTRATION  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
ARKS  SAVINGS  IN  THE  TTSA 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  VBJi.  spent  In 
1974  for  the  mlUtary  $78  billion.  Using  the 

1973  expenditure  as  a  base,  the  savings  In 
the  total  U.S.  military  expenditures  would 
equal  $3.9  billion  In  the  first  year,  $7.8  bil- 
lion in  the  second  year,  $15.6  billion  in  the 
third  year,  $23.4  billion  In  the  fourth  year 
and  $39  billion  on  the  fifth  year.  Based  upon 
the  formulae  presented  In  Oraph  I  and  n, 
the  following  contributions  can  be  made  to 
the  International  Development  Fund  (IDF) , 
and  to  the  UjB.  National  Development  Fund 
(NDF). 

International  Develtrpment  Fund 
[In  billions] 

1974 $1.96 

1975     8.9 

1976     8.9 

1977     8.9 

1978     - 8.9 

VS.  National  Development  Fund 

[In  billions] 

1974     $1.96 

1976     : 8.9 

1976     11.7 

1977     19.6 

1978     - .—  88.1 

OEAFH  IV 

Progressive  Reduction  of  Disarmaments 
Expenditures  of  the  Developing  Countries 
Based  on  1973  Armaments  Expendlttires  of 
$42  billion. 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions) 


Year 


Develop- 
ing 
countries 
expendi- 


Additive 


tures   (percent) 


IDF 


1973 J42 

1974 39.9 

1975 37.8 

1976 33.6 

1977 29.4 

1978 21.0 


5 
10 
20 
30 

50 


$1.05 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 


34991 

(IDF)  and  National'  Development  Fund 
(NDF)  using  the  1973  US  Armaments  Ex- 
penditures of  $78  billion. 

(In  billions  ot  dollars) 


NDF 


tl.OS 
2.1 
6.3 
10.5 
18.9 


Year 


U.S.A. 

military 

expenditure 


IDF 


NDF 


1973 

1974 

1975 

71.0 

74.1 

70.2 

1.S5 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

19 

1.95 
3.9 

1976 

-62.4 

U.7 

1977    

54.6 

19.5 

1978 

38.0 

3S.1 

The  above  graph  Indicates  how  the  USA 
would  fare  under  this  disarmament  proposal. 

The  relative  reduction  In  armaments  ex- 
penditures In  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
such  as  the  USSR,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Oermany,  Italy,  et  al.  would  foUow  the  same 
percentage  as  regards  contribution  both  to 
the  International  Development  Fund  (IJ3 J.) 
and  the  National  Development  Fiind 
(NJJJ.)    of  the  respective  countries. 

The  International  arms  agency  would  In- 
spect and  control  the  implementation  of 
the  Double  6,  Double  10  and  20  Plan.  Reduc- 
tions scheduled  for  succeeding  years  would 
only  be  made  upon  certification  of  the  In- 
ternational arms  agency  that  all  participat- 
ing nations  have  fulfilled  aU  obligations  of 
the  proceeding  yees. 

The  above  rather  summary  simple  plan 
providing  for  the  five-year  reduction  of 
world-wide  arms  exi>endltures  from  the  1973 
level  of  $270  billion  to  a  total  In  1978  of  $135 
blUlon  theoretically  answers  the  four  criteria 
presented  at  the  beginning  of  discussion  as 
prerequUites  for  any  meaningful  plan  pro- 
viding for  international  and  national  secu- 
rity, International  control  and  inspection, 
protection  of  the  economies  of  participating 
nations  and  providing  for  international  as- 
sistance to  underdeveloped  nations.  We  rec- 
ommend the  Double  6,  Double  10  and  20 
Disarmament  Plan  for  your  consideration 
and  revision  as  required. 

This  proposal  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  Commission  I,  World  Citizens  Assembly, 
San  Francisco,  California,  July  23,  1976,  as  an 
action  program. 


The  reduction  of  armament  expenditures 
of  the  Developing  Countries  would  greatly 
assist  such  states  by  the  release  of  their 
limited  economic  resources  for  Internal  de- 
velopment and  also  allow  for  contribution  to 
the  International  Development  Fund. 

Funds  available  In  the  USA  for  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Development  Fund 


FIFTIETH     ANNIVERSARY— IX>S 
ANGELES  BREAKFAST  CLUB 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1975 
Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,    this    year    the    Los    Angeles 
Breakfast  Club  Is  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary. 

The  Breakfast  CHub  was  organized  In 
1925  by  a  group  of  leading  citizens  of 
the  Greater  Los  Angeles  area,  primarily 
interested  in  equestrian  activities. 
Through  the  years,  the  format  of  the 
club,  its  objectives,  and  purposes  have 
broadened  considerably.  They  encom- 
pass programs  which  msike  it  a  dynamic, 
virile  organization,  keyed  to  the  tempo 
of  modem  times.  It  is  recognized  as  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  West- 
em  United  States.  Its  roster  has  been 
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lotted  with  the  most  prominent  people 
In  Western  America. 

For  many  years,  the  Breakfast  Club 

rwned  and  maintained  a  clubhouse  on 

jOS  Fellz  Boulevard.  Finally,  as  Its  value 

[reatly  Increased,  the  property  was  sold 

I  it  a  profit.  In  1965,  the  club  used  part 

if  the  proceeds  to  construct  the  present 

mlldlng,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  on  the 

I  Ite  of  the  orlglilal  clubhouse,  now  owned 

1  ly  the  city  of  Loe  Angeles.  The  club 

I  lonated  the  structure  to  the  city  as  a 

(  ommuntly  service,  with  the  proviso  that 

be  Breakfast  Club  would  have  exclusive 

1  Ight  to  its  use  for  Its  regular  meetings 

<  very  Wednesday  morning  and  one  Sun- 

I  ay  night  each  month.  The  club  maln- 

1  alns  Its  offices  In  the  building.  Adjacent 

1  0  the  clubhouse  is  a  large  pairing  lot, 

I«hted  at  night,  reserved  for  members 

1  nd  guests. 

Since  the  Los  Angeles  Breakfast  Club 
y  ras  founded  as  a  horseback -riding 
1  roup,  this  pioneer  theme  has  continued 
t  irough  the  Club  Rangers — a  unit  of  the 
(rganlzatlon  which  has  Its  own  club- 
1  ouse  on  the  grounds,  and  rides  regularly 
t  irough  Orifflth  Park  brldle-ijaths.  TTie 
1  dangers  hold  business  meetings,  dinners, 
t  nd  programs  on  the  first  Monday  eve- 
I  ing  of  every  month;  special  ladies'  day 

I  reakfast  rides;  the  semi-annual  "Pink 
'  ea"  function  and  bridge  tourneys. 

As  soon  as  you  step  into  the  clubhouse, 
8  Brigade  member  is  right  by  your  slde-1 
J  Inning  on  your  button  or  guest  card, 
litroducing  you  around,  helping  with 
s  sating,  and  making  you  feel  welcome 
and  right  at  home.  Each  member  or 
fi  nest  on  the  birthday  list  for  the  week  Is 
sreeted  with  the  traditional  birthdaiy 
8  mg  to  start  the  day  off  right. 

No  man  should  take  himself  too  seri- 

0  isly.  That  is  the  code  of  the  Roosters 

I I  the  Breakfast  Club.  This  fun-loving 
8  roup,  always  seated  near  the  head  table 
t  idulges  in  a  bit  of  timely  heckling  to 

1  vea  up  the  meeting.  They  pay  tribute 
t  •  the  beauty  of  the  feminine  head  table 
g  lests.  They  have  a  lot  of  fun  and  add 
s;  )lce  to  the  program. 

Club  programs  cover  a  wide  variety  of 
s  ibjects.  featuring  many  of  the  top  per- 
8(  ►nallties  from  aU  fields,  including  D.S. 
esnat<»3.  Congressmen.  State  Oover- 
D  jrs.  Members  of  Parliament,  presidents 
0  corporations.  Cabinet  monbers.  am- 
b  kssadors.  educators,  and  so  forth.  En- 
fa  rtalners  on  club  programs  include 
V  icallsts.  singing  groups,  musical  aggre- 
Sttlons.  They  represent  outstanding 
t  Jent  ^^ 

The  Los  Angeles  Breakfast  Club  has 
nade  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
IJ  iprovement  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
a  Id  Its  surrounding  area  over  the  past 
5  I  years.  With  Its  outstanding  leader- 
8  dp  under  the  direction  of  Simon  Ames- 
t  y.  president,  and  a  capable  and  aggres- 
s  ve  board  of  directors,  we  know  that  the 
E  5xt  50  years  will  produce  numerous 
o  her  contributions  for  the  betterment 
o '  the  community. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.R.  8713,  A  BILL  TO  PENALIZE  EM- 
PLOYER OF  ILLEGAL  ALIENS 

TN.  EUZABETH  HOLTZMAN 
or  NTW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1975 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
next  few  weeks  the  House  will  be  con- 
sidering H.R.  8713,  a  bUl  which  would 
penalize  employers  of  Illegal  aliens.  Many 
people  have  expressed  a  concern  that  this 
bill  will  cause  Job  discrimination  against 
American  citizens  who  speak  English 
with  a  foreign  accent.  In  my  district 
alone,  more  than  160,000  constituents 
speak  a  mother  tongue  other  than  Eng- 
lish. They  may  lose  or  be  denied  Jobs  as 
a  result  of  this  bill. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  let- 
ters sent  to  my  colleague  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Representative  Don 
Edwards,  by  the  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion of  Nassau  County,  New  York,  and 
the  Franciscan  Missionaries  of  Mary, 
New  York  City.  WhUe  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  all  of  the  points  ex- 
pressed in  these  letters,  I  believe  the  is- 
sue merits  careful  consideration. 

The  letters  follow: 

I  PAMtLT  SKRVICE  ASSOCIATIOW, 

I       Hempstead,  tf.Y..  October  24, 197S. 
Hon.  Don  Bdwasdb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahtiurton,  DC. 

TX*M.  Mm.  Edwakbs:  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  H.R.  8713,  the  so  caUed  "Illegal 
Alien  BlU."  Is  being  proposed  to  Congress 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  As  a  social  serv- 
ice agency.  Family  Service  Association  has 
contact  with  a  number  of  Hispanic  residents, 
and  we  believe  this  bill  would  create  a  serious 
civil  rights  problem  In  this  country. 

Attempts  to  solve  the  country's  economic 
problems  cannot  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  civil  and  constitutional  rights  of  minor- 
ity persons.  We  believe  that  such  legisla- 
tion would  create  a  situation  which  will  lead 
to  discrimination  against  any  person  belong- 
ing to  a  minority  group.  Legal  aliens  and 
mlnwlty  groups  may  well  be  denied  employ- 
ment simply  because  employers  will  not 
want  to  run  the  risk  of  Inadvertently  tIo- 
Utlngthelaw. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  neither  the  Ad- 
ministration nor  Congress  has  demonstrated 
that  they  have  adequate  information  on  the 
scope  of  the  Ulegal  alien  problem  or  of  the 
possible  effects  this  new  legislation  would 
have  on  lawful  alien  residents  and  clttsens. 
Therefore,  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Ad- 
ministration should  Initiate  major  new  poli- 
cies In  regard  to  Illegal  aliens  prior  to  con- 
ducting comprehensive  and  objective  studies 
of  this  matter.  In  addition,  we  believe  that 
Congress  should  deal  with  th*  problem  of 
the  future  Influx  of  Illegal  aliens  separately 
from  the  problem  of  those  already  residing 
In  this  country. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  ask  that  you 
not  give  your  support  to  HJl.  8713  and  that 
you  argue  against  its  passage. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Salvatokx  AMBaOSIMO, 

Executive  Dtreotor. 
BxnfBASDT  Van  Dtk«,  Jr., 
Director,  Family  Advocate  Division. 
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FKANciscAN  Mission  ABIES  or  Mabt, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  October  28. 197$. 
Hon.  Congressman  Don  Edwards, 
CTiairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 

Civil  Rights  and  Constitutional  Rights. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 

DC. 

Deab  Ma.  Edwards:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Constitutional  Rights,  I  call  upon  you  to  xise 
yoMi  personal  Influence  and  the  Influence  of 
your  committee  In  Congress  so  that  It  will 
reject  the  proposed  "lUegal  Allen  BlU"  (H.R. 
8713)  which  I  believe  to  be  unjust  and  dis- 
criminatory. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Staff  Director 
of  the  United  States  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights  In  July  of  this  year  expressed  oppo- 
sition to  this  proposed  legislation.  He  said 
In  part: 

"It  is  our  view  that  the  passage  of  H.R. 
8713  In  Its  present  form  will  have  a  direct 
discriminatory  effect  on  minority  persons 
seeking  employment,  whether  they  are  citi- 
zens or  aliens  authorized  to  work  in  the 
United  States." 

"Secondly,  even  If  employers  were  to  re- 
quest the  same  proof  of  status  from  all  ap- 
pUcants,  the  difficulties  In  making  deter- 
minations of  citizenship  or  alien  status  will 
Inevitably  result  In  employers  hiring  less 
minority  applicants  in  order  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  hiring  illegal  aliens.  Minority  citizens 
as  weU  as  minority  legal  aliens  will  be  the 
victims  of  discriminatory  hiring." 

"However,  attempts  to  solve  this  country's 
serious  economic  problems  cannot  be  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  civU  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  minority  persons." 

The  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund  also  submitted  comments 
on  July  23,  1975.  Their  position  is  Indi- 
cated by  the  following  quotation: 

"SpeclflcaUy,  the  Ulegal  alien  bill  has  pro- 
visions ^Icb  when  Implemented  wUl  in- 
evitably result  In  certain  groups  being 
treated  differently  solely  on  the  basis  that 
members  of  these  groups  look  'foreign'." 

The  United  States  Catholic  Conference 
and  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Bishops  have  also  expressed  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  blU.  On  March  13,  1976,  Msgr. 
George  Higglns,  Secretary  for  Research,  pre- 
sented the  testimony  of  the  U.S.C.C.  on  thjs 
matter  before  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration,  Citizenship,  and  Interna- 
tional Law.  In  this  testimony,  the  VB.C.C. 
focused  much  of  its  attention  on  the  most 
serious  problem  with  this  legislation,  that 
Is,  how  to  humanely  handle  those  aliens 
without  legal  status  who  already  are  and 
have  been  residing  In  this  country  for  some 
time.  We  have  been  particularly  concerned 
with  the  effects  of  this  legislation  on  those 
who  have  established  families  here  and  have 
become  integrated  Into  o\a  society.  They 
are  generally  very  poor  people  living  a  mar- 
ginal existence.  In  our  testimony.  Msgr. 
Higglna  stated: 

"The  effect  of  the  present  wording  .  .  . 
would  be  a  screening  by  the  employer  of  all 
the  employees  wlthm  ninety  days  after  the 
law  was  enacted.  Tht  dismissal  of  untold 
numbers  of  workers  from  their  Jobs  In  such 
a  short  period  of  time  would  cause  unbeliev- 
able havoc  among  their  families  and  in  the 
oommunitlee  where  they  live.  It  would  be 
physlcaUy  Impossible  for  the  Inunlgration 
Service  to  move  such  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. Moreover.  It  Is  unconscionable  that  our 
government  should  even  consider  separat- 
ing families  by  forcing  a  mass  exodus  or  de- 
portation of  UtwaUy  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children." 
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our  basic  position  is  that  the  Federal 
government  should  deal  with  the  problem  of 
the  future  Influx  of  Illegal  aliens  separately 
from  the  problem  of  those  already  residing 
In  this  country.  Those  who  are  already  here 
are  here  because  the  government  has  been 
both  unwlUlng  and  unable  to  enforce  its 
own  immigration  laws.  Most  of  these  people 
have  established  families,  part  of  whom  are 
American  citizens  with  all  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship. 

To  cut  these  families  off  from  their  mea- 
ger economic  sustenance  and  to  force  upon 
them  the  great  hardship  of  emigrating  or  to 
attempt  some  sort  of  mass  depyortation  ef- 
fort would  be  both  inhumane  and  immoral. 
For  a  nation  which  for  two  hundred  years 
has 'been  a  symbol  of  hope  for  the  oppressed 
and  the  poor  of  all  nations  of  the  world,  such 
an  action  would  be  unthinkable. 

There  Is  only  one  Just  and  humane  solu- 
tion to  this  Important  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  tradi- 
tion and  Ideals  of  a  country  which  has  been 
known  as  the  "nation  of  Immigrants"  that 
Is,  to  once  again  show  ovir  generosity  by  al- 
lowing these  people  to  become  lepil  resi- 
dents. Consequently,  we  haye  advocated 
that  a  meanlngfvil  amnesty  provision  be  In- 
corporated Into  this  legislation.  Such  a  pro- 
vision would  allow  people  who  have  already 
been  In  the  country  for  a  period  of  time, 
particularly  those  who  have  family  ties  here, 
to  adjust  their  slatus.  dThls  must  be  done 
without  penalizing  tbofiie  who  are  waiting 
to  come  Into  the  country  through  normal 
immigration  channels.  The  number  of  those 
adjusted  in  this  manner  mxist  not  be 
charged  against  existing  Immigration 
quotas. 

The  bin  (H.R.  8718)  as  it  Is  presently  writ- 
ten has  a  so-called  "amnesty  provision." 
Close  analysis  of  the  provision  has  shown 
that  it  will  benefit  relatively  few  people  at 
best.  We  consider  this  provision  as  little 
more  than  Up  service  to  the  concept  of  am- 
nesty and  therefore  Judge  It  to  be  com- 
pletely Inadequate. 

I  support  the  stand  at  all  these  groups 
and  reiterate  my  stand  of  calling  upon  you, 
to  use  your  influence  to  have  Congress  and 
the  President  reject  the  proposed  "Illegal 
Allen  BlU"  (HJl.  8718)  as  unjust  and 
discriminatory. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Sr.  Elizabeth  Ann  Contixs. 


INSPnUNG  EXAMPLE  SET  BY 
ROMANIAN  IMMIGRANT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  year  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents,  a  Ms.  Elena  Roben- 
stine,  who  came  to  this  country  In  1988 
from  her  native  Romania.  Ms.  Roben- 
stine  wrote  at  length  of  her  experiences 
moving  from  Romania  to  this  land  of 
freedom  and  she  said  she  was  writing  to 
show  "how  much  this  freedom  is  really 
worth." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Ms.  Robenstlne's 
story  not  only  shows  that  but  also  shows 
how  much  a  person  with  courage  and 
determination  can  accomplish  despite 
tremendous  adversity.  I  offer  it  for  the 
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Record  as  an  inspiration  to  others  and, 
particularly,  to  young  people.  The  text 
of  Ms.  Robenstlne's  letter  follows: 
Mr.  JohnF.  Seiberlino, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  the  exit  visas 
obtained  from  Romanian  Govenunent  for 
my  sister.  Ana  Timofte,  and  her  famUy. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  out  of 
your  busy  schedule  to  teU  you  how  grateful 
I  am  for  the  help  you  have  grlven  us.  To  show 
you  how  much  this  freedom  is  really  worth, 
I  wlU  tell  you  In  a  few  words  about  our 
cbUdhood. 

Our  parents  were  poor.  My  father  died  In 
1944.  I  was  7  years  old  at  that  time,  my 
sister  6  and  my  brother  7  months.  Since  1944 
me  and  my  sister  stayed  In  an  Orphan  Home 
In  another  city  far  from  Bucurestl.  My 
mother  saw  us  Jtist  a  few  times  during  this 
period  of  time.  I  stayed  at  the  home  until 
I  was  13  years  old  and  my  sister  until  she 
was  14  years  old.  In  1946  Romania  had  a 
drought.  We  dldnt  have  enough  food  to  eat 
In  the  Orphan  Home.  Just  one  time  a  day 
we  had  a  cornmeal  broth,  the  other  time  we 
bad  to  eat  leaves  and  grass. 

When  I  was  15^  years  old  I  went  to  a 
Drafting  Technical  School  sponsored  by  the 
Romanian  Army.  At  16 14  I  started  working 
as  a  Draftsman.  I  helped  my  mother  raise  us 
by  giving  her  my  money.  In  1959  my  mother 
died  after  having  a  stroke.  I  raised  my 
brother  until  he  was  18  years  old.  I  was 
working  taking  care  of  him,  our  apartment 
and  In  the  evening  I  was  finishing  my  High 
School  education. 

I  escaped  from  Romania  in  March  1968. 
I  stayed  In  two  refugee  camps  In  Italy  for  six 
months.  The  time  I  spent  there  was  very 
hard  and  frightening.  I  wasnt  sure  where  I 
would  go.  In  August  I  came  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  New  York  City.  I  was 
sponsored  by  the  Romanian  Orthodox 
Church.  I  did  not  speak  any  English.  I  did 
not  have  anybody  and  I  did  not  have  any 
money.  I  came  here  with  only  one  luggage. 

At  the  end  of  September  1968  I  had  my 
first  Job  welding  small  transistors  and 
cutting  small  pieces  of  wire  for  a  manufac- 
turing company  in  Brooklyn  for  $50.00  per 
week.  It  was  a  gold  mine  for  me. 

The  A  &  P  was  my  paradise,  I  could  buy 
the  food  I  wanted. 

I  found  a  lady  who  loaned  me  8300  for  my 
first  apartment. 

I  am  a  Mechanical  Sr  Draftsman  and  I 
have  almost  20  years  experience  in  this  field. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  found  a  Job  as  a 
Draftsman  in  an  Italian  Company  for  $100 
per  week.  I  had  learned  Italian  In  the  refuge 
camp. 

In  a  year  I  started  to  pick  up  the  English 
language  because  I  went  to  Cambridge  School 
and  then  to  Queen's  OoUege  for  more 
courses  In  English. 

I  had  a  hard  time  furnishing  my  apart- 
ment and  so  I  found  furniture  In  the  street 
and  I  repaired  and  upholstered  them.  I 
dldnt  have  a  refrigerator,  so  I  was  looking 
in  the  store  to  buy  something  canned,  and 
I  bought  canned  dog  food.  I  co\ildnt  read 
labels  and  I  dldnt  know  they  had  such  food 
in  a  store. 

At  the  beginning  when  I  had  to  travel  by 
subway  to  the  office,  I  couldn't  read  the  signs 
and  so  I  marked  the  comers  at  each  En- 
trance where  I  had  to  go. 

When  the  man  landed  on  the  moon  I 
found  a  TV  In  the  street  with  a  few  chan- 
nels working  and  I  took  It  Into  my  apart- 
ment and  I  watched  the  lanrtlpg.  I  bought 
me  a  radio  on  credit  and  after  that  a  TV. 
With  these  two  objects  I  now  had  two 
friends.  I  dldnt  understand  anything  but 
this  brought  more  life  Into  my  apartment. 
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I  also  bought  a  sewing  machine  and  I 
started  sewing  dresses  for  myself,  which  I 
never  had  done  before.  After  one  year  I 
started  driving.  Ood  was  with  me  aU  the  way. 
All  of  these  were  so  precloxis  to  me,  I  waa 
happy  every  minute  for  what  I  can  do  here 
in  America.  It  would  have  taken  me  years 
to  do  this  In  Romania.  To  start  the  roots  of 
my  new  life. 

I  later  visited  St.  Oeorge  Church  In  Canton. 
Ohio,  and  in  1978  I  decided  to  move  here. 
I  found  a  Job  In  a  newspaper  with  Chem- 
stress  Company,  and  I  worked  as  a  outsider 
for  Goodyear.  In  October  1973  Goodyear 
asked  me  to  hire  In.  This  was  a  big  luck  for 
me. 

In  1973  I  became  an  American  Citizen  of 
the  United  States.  For  this  I  am  very  proud. 
I  found  two  good  friends,  Mel  Forsyth  and 
Elizabeth  Smith  and  they  loaned  me  money 
to  purchase  my  home. — Last  year,  in  May  29, 
I  bought  my  fifty  year  old  house.  One  of  ths 
things  I  always  dreamed  about.  I  am  wwk- 
Ing  very  hard  to  repair  It. — I  put  the  texture 
ceiling  in  the  Uvlng  room  and  dining  room. 
I  repaired  the  cracks  in  the  walls  and  poured 
cement  in  my  basement  floor.  I  also  uphol- 
stered chairs  for  my  Uvlng  room.  I  am  so 
proud  I  can  do  ao  many  things  In  this 
country. 

Sir.  with  your  help  I  am  deeply  proud  in 
my  heart  I  can  now  bring  these  people  here 
and  give  them  the  same  chance  I  had  to  build 
a  new  Uf e  under  the  freedom  of  this  country 
and  to  respect  the  laws  of  it.  We  sure  have  a 
lot  of  problems  in  America,  but  who  doeant 
In  the  rest  of  the  world — ^but — we  do  have 
what  the  whole  world  should  have — the 
choice  of  our  efforts,  of  our  determination, 
for  the  good  of  our  famUy  and  the  good  of 
our  country.  And  I  am  darned  proud  of 
being  here  and  making  somebody  else  have 
a  free  life. 

Sir.  I  stUl  dont  think  I  can  express  aU  I 
want  to.  I  try  to  Uve  a  very  honest  life,  think- 
ing how  much  I  owe  to  this  country.  I  wUl 
never  hesitate  to  help  honest  people  in  a 
great  need  J\ist  because  I  feel  I  owe  so  much 
to  my  country — America — and  to  my  friends. 
This  Is  a  daring  thing  to  say  but  when  you 
come  home  to  Ohio,  I  would  like  to  Invite 
you  In  our  home,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  shook 
hands  with  you  one  morning  at  Goodyear  be- 
fore your  reelection.  Then  I  got  the  idea  to 
ask  you  for  this  help.  If  we  would  have 
the  honor  to  have  you,  we  will  try  to  make 
you  comfortable  and  to  express  oxir  thanks 
so  we  won't  overdo  it,  but  If  not  Sir,  we  are 
moet  grateful  for  your  help  and  we  will  have 
you  as  a  part  of  our  freedom  In  America. 

The  reason  I  am  giving  you  this  briefing 
of  oxir  life  Is  to  show  you  how  much  It  means 
for  us  to  live  In  a  free  country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KUCMA  BoBENsmn. 


REOAININa  OUR  NERVE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  cAuroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  most  recent  article  by 
my  constituent,  Mr.  Henry  Huglln,  en- 
titled: "Regaining  Our  Nerve."  Mr.  Hug- 
lln has  Just  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  abroad  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  be  most  Interested  in  his  analysis  of 
our  responsibilities  as  a  nation  in  this 
chanc^g  world. 

The  article  follows: 
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RxGAnmro  Oux  NzsyK 


(By  Henry  HugUn) 
On  returning  from  an  extended  tr^ 
abroad.  I  am  struck  by  wbat  we  Americans 
need  moat  to  do:  regain  our  "nerve."  That 
Is,  we  need  to  restore  out  self-confldence 
and  to  face  up  to  our  continuing  super- 
power respoQsibUlty  in  the  world. 

We  had  the  "nerve"  in  the  two  decades 
after  World  War  n.  But  it  has  been  seri- 
ously eroded  by  Vietnam  and  the  seemingly 
endless  challenges,  agonies,  and  costs  of  be- 
ing a  superpower  In  a  still  troubled  and 
potentially  dangerous  world. 

Tet,  tbwe  Is  no  sound  alternative  to  Amer- 
ican "nerve"  and  International  activism — for 
our  security  and  well-being  and  for  that  of 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 

It  must  strike  anyone,  who  travels  abroad 
and  reads  foreign  newspapers,  watches  TV. 
and  talks  with  pec^Ie,  how  central  what 
goes  on  America  Is  to  the  Interests,  concerns, 
and  often  the  hopes  of  foreigners. 

Almost  Instinctively  most  foreigners  seem 
to  realize  how  Important  our  country  Is  In 
the  woild  and  that  how  we  fare  can  affect 
their  well-being. 

They  are  fascinated  with  us — our  vitality, 
life  styles,  and  our  displaying  and  agoniz- 
ing over  our  problems,  such  as  Vietnam, 
Watergate,  crime,  and  racism. 

But.  tbsiy  arent  often  exceed  to  the  many 
good  thing!  that  go  on  In  ouf^U e  day  by  day, 
because  neither  are  we.  Bence.  they  often 
end  up  wltli  a  distorted  view  of  America, 
becauee  we  Americana  are  distorting  our 
country  to  oundves  and  the  world. 

Tet.  irrespective  of  this  view,  the  revolution 
In  human  thought  and  prospects  that  we 
kindled  aoo  years  ago  and  on  which  we  have 
built  our  great  nation — liberty,  opportunity, 
and  govwnment  of.  by.  and  for  the  people — 
Is  still  the  most  powerful  attraction  for  more 
otliar  peoples  than  any  other  system. 

One  of  the  greatest  hxirts  of  Vietnam  was 
the  shaking  of  the  self-confldenoe  that  we 
had  justifiably  built  up  in  the  two  decades  of 
oar  superpower  responsibility  since  Wtvld 
War  n— which  responsibility  we  had  carried 
oS  well  In  most  respects. 

Our  nation's  policies,  actions,  and  sacrlflces 
of  lives  and  treasure  have  truly  been  major 
factocs  in  creating  what  stability  and  peace- 
ful economle.  poimoal.  and  social  progress 
there  have  been  in  ttie  world  these  past  few 
decadee  of  unjneeedented  change  and  chal- 
lenge— ^In  addition  to  prmnotlng  our  security 
and  well-being  at  home. 

And.  at  home,  we  have  done  much  to  Un- 
ptt»fe  our  own  society,  reinforce  our  llber- 
tlM  and  opportunltlea,  and  cope  with  our 
problems,  as  well  as  the  world's. 

StUl.  m  have  got  into  waUowlng  In  doubt, 
depreciation  of  our  society,  or  frustration 
over  not  being  able  really  to  be  done  with 
our  problems  and  the  world's. 

And  this  can  lead  to  our  losing  our  "nerve" 
In  playing  our  indispensable  leading  role  in 
the  world.  For  us  to  do  so,  co\ild  be  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  was  for  Britain  and  France  40 
years  ago  when  they  lost  their  "nerve."  For 
yaaia.  they  wee  sled,  rationalised,  played  os- 
trich, and  appeased  Hitler  as  he  pursued  his 
"lieln  ECampr*  plan  to  rearm  Germany  and 
conquer  Europe.  World  War  n  was  the  avoid- 
able, and  tra^.  reault. 

Now,  too  many  Americans  seek  to  duck 
responsibility  in  the  world  In  ways  reminis- 
cent of  the  British  and  French  in  the  ISSO's. 
A  recent  example  Is  the  concern  and  dlaeent 
over  our  providing  300  civilian  technicians  in 
the  Sinai — as  one  of  the  necessary  prices  to 
pay  for  the  latest  disengagement  agreement 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  to  keep  the  Mideast 
powder  keg  from  again  blowing  up. 

We  Just  must  realise  and  accept  that  func- 
tioning as  a  superpower— which  we  are  and 
cannot  avoid  being — Is  bound  to  entail  chal- 
lenges and  risks  in  today's  world. 
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'And  we  cannot  deal  with  domestic  prob- 
lems at  the  expense  of  world  problems.  0\ir 
interdependence  with  others  Is  such  that  for- 
eign and  domestic  problems  are  the  two  sides 
of  the  same  coin  of  our  security  and  well- 
being. 

Further,  we  really  do  have  the  resources  to 
do  what  we  need  to  do,  if  we  use  them 
wisely — resources  in  talent,  experience,  tech- 
nology, and  general  can-do  dynamism. 

We  may — but  ought  not — need  a  great 
"Pearl  HMbor"  type  crisis  to  jar  us  out  of 
our  malaise  and  back  to  looking  at  the  world 
and  our  role  in  It  realistically. 

So,  what  ought  we  to  do? 

We  ought  to  look  at  oiir  situation  clearly, 
draw  the  right  lessons  from  our  experiences, 
and  knuckle  down  to  the  long  pull  that  we 
face  abroad — continuing  change,  frequent 
challenge,  and  Inescapable  need  for  our  lead- 
ership and  involvement. 

And  our  leaders  and  media  publicists  ought 
more  to  point  out  our  strengths  and  capa- 
bilities in  better  balance  and  perspective 
with  our  deficiencies  and  problems. 

We  need  to  shake  off  our  gloom  and  \m- 
certainty,  regain  our  "nerve,"  and  act  like 
the  great  people  we  truly  are. 
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EAST-VfEST  TRADE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4.  1975 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  re- 
cently furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
Reuter  East-West  Trade  News,  issue 
No.  30.  July  24, 1975.  published  by  Reuters 
in  London.  This  particular  issue  analyzes 
the  use  of  credit  in  East-West  trade  and 
foresees  the  continuing  need  for  credit 
in  exports  from  this  country  to  Russia. 

Last  year,  when  the  authority  of  the 
Ezlmbank  was  extended,  the  Senate  on 
two  different  occasions  rejected  a  con- 
ference report  agreed  to  by  conferees, 
which  would  have  assured  that  credit 
in  United  States-Russian  trade  would 
be  not  much  different  than  credits  made 
applicable  to  transactions  with  other 
trading  partners. 

The  unfortunate  result  was  to  ulti- 
mately place  restrictions  on  trade  credits 
to  Russia  in  total,  and  by  specific  trans- 
action. 

This  Senate  mistake  has  had  the  effect 
of  restricting  the  natural  growth  of  trade 
to  Russia  and  therefore  of  restricting  the 
growth  of  Job  opportunities  In  the  United 
States. 

The  Reuter  East-West  Trade  News  ac- 
curately points  out  that  other  industrial- 
ized countries  are  enjoying  a  greater 
growth  in  their  exports  to  Russia  than 
our  country  is.  Simply  stated,  this  means 
that  because  of  our  shortsighted  Exlm 
credit  policy  to  Russia,  Jobs  are  being 
created  in  the  European  Community  and 
in  Japan  which  could  have  been  created 
In  America. 

The  time  Is  certatoly  overdue  for  Cbn- 
gress  to  reconsider  its  unfortunate  limi- 
tations of  Eximbank  credit  for  export 
sales  to  Russia. 

The  Reuters  Trade  News  Issue  30  fol- 
lows: 


Thx  Reutxr  East-Wkst  Tbaox  News 
caxorr  in  tr^s.-sovirr  thadb 

Soviet  imports  from  industrialised  Western 
nations  rose  34%  last  year  to  $8.6  billion — 
nearly  one  third  of  the  country's  total  im- 
ports, the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  says  In 
the  latest  Issue  of  International  Finance. 
However,  based  on  c^clal  Soviet  data,  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  feU  to  $790 
million  in  1974,  from  $1.4  thousand  million 
the  previous  year.  A  decline  in  US  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union  had  been  expected,  due  to  ' 
smaller  grain  shipments.  But  US  nonagrl- 
cultural  exp<HtB  also  recorded  a  modest  drop, 
from  $4a0  miUion  in  1973  to  $400  milUon  last 
year.  This  performance  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  experience  of  other  major  Western 
countries.  In  1974,  the  rise  In  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union  amounted  to  82%  for  Germany, 
109%  for  Japan,  77%  toe  Italy,  and  21% 
for  France. 

Concern  about  the  slowdown  in  US-Sovlet 
commercial  exchanges  Is  growing  both  in  ^ 
Washington  and  In  Moscow.  The  Russians 
have  not  altered  their  goal  of  expanding  eco- 
nomic ties  with  Western  covmtries.  and  so 
far  they  have  not  encountered  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  what  they  want  to  buy  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  For  example,  So- 
viet orders  for  Western  machinery  and  pipe 
totalled  an  estimated  $6.8  thousand  million 
last  year,  up  from  $2.6  thousand  million  in 
1973.  The  United  States  received  orders 
amounting  to  $670  million;  Soviet  orders 
placed  elsewhere  included  $2.3  thousand 
million  in  Germany,  $1.2  thousand  TniiUftn  in 
Japan,  and  $1.1  thousand  million  in  France. 
In  view  of  the  dynamic  expansion  of  Soviet 
trading  relations  with  other  Western  nations. 
It  appears  that  VS.  Congressional  restrictions 
on  US-Soviet  trade  will  primarily  affect  US 
exports,  and  have  little  if  any  Impact  on  the 
Soviet  Union's  ability  to  import  from  ad- 
vanced industrial  economies. 

Indeed,  most  Western  governments  have 
encouraged  export  sales  by  providing  sub- 
stantial government  credits  for  Soviet  pur- 
chases. Official  general  lines  of  credit  ar- 
ranged during  recent  months  total  $6.3  thou- 
sand mUlion:  $2.7  thousand  million  from 
France,  $2.1  thousand  million  from  Britain, 
and  $600  million  from  Canada.  In  addition, 
recent  official  credits  extended  for  speciflo 
Soviet  purchases  have  totalled  over  $3  thou- 
sand million. 

Misgivings  in  the  United  States  concerning 
East-West  trade  stem  largely  from  feelings 
that  US  long-run  interests  In  the  matter 
have  not  been  adequately  assessed.  For  one 
thing,  some  critics  fear  that  the  substantial 
long-term  credits  likely  to  be  extended  by 
the  United  States  if  economic  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  expanded  would  bring  the 
USSR  large  economic  and  political  dividends 
at  a  relatively  small  cost  to  it,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable potential  cost  for  the  United  States. 
This  point  of  view  was  reflected  in  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Amendments  of  1974. 
which  legislate  specific  ceilings  on  energy- 
related  loans  and  require  Congressional  re- 
view of  Eximbank  commitments  to  the  Soviet 
Union  above  the  $300  million  limit  for  new 
loans.  More  recently,  another  argument  has 
been  advanced  for  the  withholding  of  Exim- 
bank credits  for  US  exports  to  the  USSR.  The 
run-up  in  raw  materials  prices  in  1973-74 
greatly  enhanced  the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to 
pay  In  cash.  Thus,  US  credits  may  still  be  de- 
sired by  the  USSR  but  they  are  held  to  be 
more  of  a  convenience  than  a  necessity  for 
the  expansion  of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Both  of  these  interpretations  appear  to  be 
Inaccurate.  Credit  availability  will  continue 
to  be  an  important  component  of  US  So- 
viet commercial  relatione,  and  the  role  of  the 
US  Export-Import  Bank  Is  vital  to  this  trad- 
ing relationship. 
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Moreover,  the  actual  amount  of  US  cred- 
its that  Is  Ukely  to  be  forthcoming  Is  not 
massive,  and  any  potential  risks  to  the 
United  States  can  be  managed  without  un- 
due difficulty. 

There  have  been  significant  changes  in 
the  world  economy  since  the  1972  trade 
agreement  opened  the  door  to  expansion  of 
US-Sovlet  trade.  As  a  result  of  pressures 
arising  from  the  recycling  of  surplus  OPEC 
oU  revenues  and  of  the  enormous  domestic 
loan  demand  in  1973-74,  US  banks  are  gen- 
erally restraining  their  lending  activity.  This 
has  Involved  closer  scrutiny  of  the  credit- 
worthiness of  borrowers,  shorter  matiuri- 
tles  on  loans,  and  higher  interest  rate  spreads. 
This  overall  tightening  of  commercial  bank 
lending  policies  will  clearly  affect  the  So- 
viet Union's  credit  prospects  in  private  mar- 
kets. 

A  second  factor  which  has  changed  mark- 
edly is  the  Soviet  balance  of  payments.  The 
Soviet  trade  balance  with  the  developed  West 
recorded  a  surplus  of  $160  million  in  1974, 
compared  with  $1.2  thousand  miUlon  deficit 
the  year  before.  Allowing  for  sales  of  gold, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  trade  statistics, 
net  Soviet  hard-currency  earnings  are  esti- 
mated at  about  $1  thousand  million  in  1974. 

But  even  if  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
enjoy  a  trade  surplus  with  the  West,  it  Is  \m- 
reallstlc  to  expect  it  to  pay  cash  for  pur- 
chases that  under  standard  practice  in  in- 
ternational trade  are  normally  financed  with 
credit.  Any  such  trade  surplus  can  be  used 
more  advantageously  to  build  the  USSR's 
foreign  assets  and  to  allow  more  fiexiblUty  In 
mansglng  its  external  financial  position. 
Credit  is  an  integral  part  of  international 
commerce,  and  cannot  be  viewed  simply  as 
a  residual  balancing  item  in  a  country's  ex- 
ternal accounts.  Capital  goods  account  for 
a  relatively  high  percentage  of  Soviet  im- 
ports from  the  West,  and  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  the  bulk  of  such  purchases  will  be 
made  in  countries  where  financing  is  avail- 
able. 

In  any  case,  the  Soviet  balance  of  trade 
with  the  developed  West  is  likely  to  slip 
_  back  into  the  red  this  year.  With  the  Western 
industrialized  world  experiencing  a  severe 
recession,  and  with  raw  materials  prices  re- 
maining weak,  Soviet  export  earnings  from 
the  West  wlU  grow  more  slowly  than  in  re- 
cent years.  But  there  are  as  yet  no  signs 
of  any  slowdown  in  Soviet  purchases  of  plant 
and  eq\ilpment  from  the  West.  In  this  con- 
text, credit  will  be  critical  in  the  continued 
growth  of  East-West  trade. 

Under  Federal  regulations,  a  US  bank  can- 
not lend  to  any  individual  borrower  an 
amount  equal  to  more  than  10%  of  the  bank's 
capital  and  surplus.  The  66  largest  US  com- 
mercial banks — which  account  for  almost  all 
TJ8  private  international  lending — currently 
have  an  aggregate  legal  limit  for  credits  to 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Trade  Bank  of  about  $2 
thousand  mUIion.  Some  $950  million  in  credit 
commitments  from  US  banks  is  currently 
outstanding — leaving  room.  In  theory,  for  an 
additional  $l.l  thousand  mlUion.  However,  a 
figure  of  $600-$700  million  would  be  more 
realistic,  since  not  every  bank  would  wish  to 
lend  up  to  its  limit. 

There  are  ways  that  any  individual  US 
bank  coiild  increase  its  legal  lending  limit — 
for  example,  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
qualify  borrowing  entities  other  than  the 
^relgn  Trade  Bank,  such  as  one  of  the  many 
foreign  trade  organizations.  In  view  of  the 
many  uncertainties  facing  commercial  banks, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  these  poaslbiUties  wUl 
be  utilized  to  any  significant  extent.  Thus, 
with  Eximbank's  role  reduced,  the  current 
US  credit  bottle  neck  appears  likely  to  stem 
the  growth  of  US  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
•s  US  firms  increasingly  arrange  such  sales 
through  their  European  subsidiaries. 

The  extensive  use  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union    of    government-financed    credits    is 
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sometimes  singled  out  as  something  unique 
to  East- West  trade.  However,  official  credits 
are  a  normal  part  of  Western  industrialized 
countries'  trade,  not  only  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope but  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  seeking  government 
credits,  is  not  out  of  step  with  the  normal 
practices  of  Western  governments.  Thus,  the 
unavailability  of  adequate  Eximbank  credit 
puts  U£.  exporters  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage vis-a-vis  competitors  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan. 

The  greater  reliance  by  other  countries  on 
official  programmes  In  support  of  East- West 
trade  can  be  traced  to  several  factors.  The 
relatively  large  role  of  capital  goods — and 
often  entire  plants — in  overall  sales  to  East- 
em  Europe  often  requires  the  commitment  of 
substantial  credits  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Such  financing  frequently  cannot  be  pro- 
vided adequately  through  co>nmiercial  bank 
credits.  As  a  result,  govertiment  credit  agen- 
cies have  stepped  into  supplement  the  fi- 
nancing. 

Although  one  body  of  opinion  holds  that 
the  superior  financing  capabilities  of  the  VS. 
capital  markets  should  allow  the  United 
States  to  get  along  without  the  Export-Im^ 
port  Bank,  the  current  realities  of  the  market 
place  do  not  bear  this  out.  In  addition  to 
limitations  on  the  volume  of  credit  available 
from  private  sources,  commercial  bank  export 
financing  is  usually  limited  to  a  maximum 
term  of  seven  years.  Since  many  of  the  major 
plant  and  equipment  contracts  with  the 
Soviet  Union  call  for  terms  ranging  up  to  12 
years,  U.S.  commercial  banks  must  depend 
on  Eximbank,  participation  to  stretch  the 
repayment  period  in  order  to  make  financing 
feasible,  without  such  support,  equipment 
orders  for  many  of  the  major  projects  on 
Soviet  drawing  boards  for  the  upcoming 
1976-«0  plan  period  will  l>e  placed  with  sup- 
pliers able  to  line  up  government  support 
fw  long-term  financing.  For  these  reasons, 
the  abUity  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
exports  of  capital  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union 
will  depend  heavily  upon  a  more  active  Ex- 
imbank role  in  supplementing  private  U.S. 
credits,  rather  than  Its  ability  to  subsidize 
interest  rates. 

The  extension  of  Eximbank  credits — or 
credits  from  other  countries — obviously  cre- 
ates Interdependencies  between  lender  and 
borrower.  In  order  to  ensure  that  benefits 
and  costs  remain  in  approximate  balance  as 
U.S.-Soviet  trade  expands,  the  creation  of  a 
systematic  procedure  for  evaluating  the  U3. 
national  interest  in  these  exchanges  could 
contribute  much  to  aUaying  Congressional 
misgivings  about  Eximbank  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 


DAY  CARE  CENTERS 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OF   MI880TTKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4.  1975 

Mr.  LTITON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  legislation  to  resolve  the 
problems  associated  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  day  care  center  staflftng,  re- 
quirements as  established  imder  Public 
Lew  83-647,  the  Social  Services  Amend- 
ment of  1974. 

Day  care  centers  provide  a  very  needed 
service  for  many  families  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  program  is  badly  in  need  of 
a  reevaluatlon  In  order  to  determine 
what  are  acceptable  stafBng  ratios,  so 
children  can  receive  acceptable  care  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  HEW  supplies  a  sub- 
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stantlal  amount  of  Federal  money  to 
many  centers  and  these  are  the  centers 
which  are  covered  In  the  provisions  of 
my  bill. 

On  October  1  of  this  year,  revised  HEW 
regulations  in  regard  to  stafBng  ratios 
were  supposed  to  go  into  effect.  These 
regulations  would  have  mandated  to  the 
States  that  the  existing  regulations 
which  had  not  been  strictly  enforced 
would  have  to  be  explicitly  followed  or 
100  percent  of  HEW  fimds  would  be 
withdrawn  from  the  day  care  center 
violating  the  HEW  regulations.  This  pro- 
posal met  with  much  opposition.  Many 
day  care  centers  expressed  the  view  that 
this  requirement  was  too  harsh,  would 
disrupt  existing  centers,  and  perhaps 
force  some  centers  to  close. 

In  response  to  this  opposition,  the  Hon- 
orable James  R.  Jones  proposed  H.R. 
9803.  a  6-month  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing regulations,  in  order  that  Congress 
would  have  time  to  evaluate  the  situa- 
tion, with  the  aim  of  determining  what 
constitutes  equitable  staffing  ratios.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  however,  re- 
duced the  extension  period  to  1  month 
and  consequently  Conference  Committee 
settled  on  a  4 -month  extension  of  the 
existing  regulations. 

The  bill  I  propose  would  reduce  the 
penalty  for  noncompliance  from  100  to 
3  percent  for  the  particular  center.  In 
addition,  my  bill  will  permit  the  States 
the  opportunity  to  negotiate  with  HEW 
in  order  to  determine  what  are  accept- 
able standards  for  day  care  centers  in 
that  particular  State.  In  essence,  since 
an  equitable  standardization  has  not 
been  determined  as  of  this  time,  each 
State's  ratios  will  be  based  on  that  State's 
particular  needs. 

The  bill  will  be  enacted  for  an  18- 
month  period  in  which  HEW  will  at  the 
same  time  be  conducting  an  extensive 
study  to  determine  an  equitable  stand- 
ardization in  regard  to  staffing  ratios. 
At  the  termination  of  the  18-month  peri- 
od HEW  will  rejaort  to  Congress  what  are 
acceptable  standards.  In  this  way  the 
States  in  the  interim  will  be  forced  to 
move  toward  some  compliance  with  the 
existing  regulations  due  to  the  3  percent 
penalty  for  noncompliance,  but  cannot 
be  severely  disrupted  or  forced  to  close 
as  the  new  regulations  would  mandate. 
Second,  some  gain  would  be  made  while 
the  survey  is  being  completed,  rather 
than  have  Congress  evaluate  the  situ- 
ation but  achieve  little  or  no  progress. 

Furthermore,  the  States  having  the 
opportunity  to  negotiate  with  HEW  be- 
fore the  3  percent  penalty  is  Imposed 
disallows  for  a  hasty  decision  by  HEW 
and  also  aids  HEW  in  their  survey,  by 
giving  them  an  insight  into  the  problems 
with  which  some  of  the  States  have  to 
contend. 

The  aid  of  the  HEW  study  is  three- 
fold. First,  educational  service  require- 
ments embodied  in  the  PIDCR,  existing 
regulations,  would  be  recommended 
rather  than  mandated  to  the  States.  Sec- 
ond, staffing  standards  for  school  age 
children  could  be  revised,  and  thlitl. 
staffing  standards  for  children  imder  3 
years  of  age— not  detailed  in  the  FIDCR 
standards  could  be  specified  via  regula- 
tion. This  third  point  is  of  considerable 
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importance   as   these   youngsters  have 
been  the  focus  of  concern  among  States 

and  day  care  providers.  

It  should  be  mentioned  that  FIDCR 
now  requires,  inter  alia,  that  "Day  care 
facilities  must  be  licensed  or  approved  as 
meeting  the  standards  for  such  11- 
cetuing,"  and  that  "the  facility  and 
grounds  used  by  the  children  must  meet 
the  requirement  of  the  appropriate 
safety  and  sanitation  authorities."  In  my 
bill,  the  Secretary  would  be  denied  the 
authority  to  suspend  termination  of  title 
XX  payments  In  any  case  in  which  a 
State  is  foimd  to  be  out  of  conformity 
with  the  above  quoted  FIDCR  licensing, 
health,  and  safety  requirements. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  state 
'  the  major  provisions  of  my  bill  In  their 
entirety. 

First.  To  remove  the  provisions  ex- 
pressly denying  Federal  reimbursement 
to  any  day  care  provider  not  fully  In 
ccnnpllance  with  the  1968  FIDCR  stand- 
ards as  modified  in  the  statute ; 

Second.  To  make  it  clear  that  those 
States  whose  day  care  services  are  not 
provided  In  accord  with  those  standards, 
whether  because  of  lax  enforcement  in 
the  pctft  or  because  of  lesser  standards 
written  into  State  law, 'must  immedi- 
ately begin  good  faith  efforts  to  upgrade 
day  care  services  by  bringing  sta£^g 
ratios  closer  to  the  1968  RIDCR  stand- 
ards on  a  reasonable  timetable; 

Third.  To  give  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
authority  to  reduce  total  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  all  title  XX  services  by  3 
Iiercent  whenever  he  determines  that  a 
State  is  falling  to  make  a  good  faith 
effort  to  upgrade  its  day  care  services 
In  a  way  acceptable  to  the  Etepartment; 
and 

Fourth.  To  mandate  that  In  no  in- 
stance will  Federal  reimbursement  be 
available  for  day  care  provided  in  cen- 
ters of  family  day  care  homes  which 
faU  to  conform  with  applicable  fire  and 
life  safety  standards  established  by  the 
Jurisdictions  in  which  they  operate. 


EBONY  MAGAZINE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  Not>ember  4,  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ebony  mag- 
azine. piibliBhed  by  John  H.  Johnson  In 
my  State  of  Illinois,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  magazine  enterprises  In  the 
Natkm.  Hie  November  issue  marks  the 
30th  anntversary  of  the  publication 
which  has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  black  community  which  is  Its  pri- 
mary market,  and  to  many  of  us  who  are 
subBcrlbers  who  do  not  happen  to  be 
black. 

I  know  my  ooQeagaes  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  Join  me  in  ccmgratulating  John 
JabDaoa  (m  this  significant  milestone, 
and  we  want  to  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  also. 

In  the  current  issue,  which,  marks  the 
anniversaiT.  Is  a  statement  by  the  pub- 
Usher,  which  I  believe  my  colleagues  and 
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others  who  read  the  Record  would  find 
of  interest: 

PTTBLISBKB'S  STATKlfmT 

When  the  first  Issue  of  Ebony  Magmiine 
appeared  In  November,  1945,  there  were  no 
bucks  In  organized  baseball  and  football 
and  "colored"  and  "white"  signs  blanketed 
the  South.  There  were  no  signs  then  in  the 
North,  but  there  were  unwritten  rulee  and 
blacks  were  not  welcome  In  many  restaurants 
and  hotels  In  downtown  areas.  Nor  were  they 
welcome  In  the  halls  and  coliunns  of  mass 
media.  In  that  month,  in  that  year,  which 
Is  so  far  away  and  yet  so  near,  blacks  wen 
objects  of  scorn  and  ridicule  In  znovlea  and 
mass  media.  Few  znagazlnee  dealt  with  blacks 
as  human  beings  with  human  needs.  Fewer 
magazines  dealt  with  the  whc^e  spectrum  of 
black  life.  It  was,  for  example,  rare  for  radio, 
newspapers  or  magazines  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  blacks  fell  in  love,  got  married  and 
participated  In  organized  commimity  activi- 
ties. 

We  mention  these  facts,  not  to  gloat  or  to 
cast  stones,  but  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
climate  and  the  mandate  of  our  birth.  Ebony 
was  founded  to  provide  positive  Imagea  for 
blacks  In  a  world  of  negative  images  and 
non-Images.  It  was  founded  to  project  all 
dimensions  of   the   black   personality   in   a 
world  saturated  with  stereotypes.  We  wanted 
to  give  blacks  a  new  sense  of  somebodlneas, 
a  new  sense  of  self-respect.  We  wanted  to 
tell  them  who  they  were  and  what  they  could 
do.  We  believed  then — and  we  believe  now — 
that  blacks  needed  poeltlve  imagea  to  ful- 
fill their  potentialities.  We  believed  then — 
and  we  believe  now — that  imitge  power  is  a 
prerequisite  of  economic  and  political  power. 
Since  that  time,  the  world  has  changed 
and  black  pet^le  have  changed.  Some  peo- 
ple have  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  we 
plHyed  some  small  part  In  that  change.  How- 
ever that  might  be,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  so  many  of  the  issues  we  raised  are  now 
part  of  the  image  landscape.  There  are  black 
faces  in  advertisements  and  on  the  coven 
of  magazines.  From  time  to  time,  we  read 
human  Interest  stories  on   black  famiUea; 
and  then  an  occasional  stories  which  recog- 
nize that  we  an  people,  and  not  "problems." 
The  world  has  changed,  black  people  have 
changed,  and,  of  course,  Ebont  has  changed. 
It  has  changed,  however,  within  the  context 
of  the  original  melody,  a  melody  composed  of 
different  not*s  reflecting  different  reading  In- 
terests. Some  notes  In  that  melody  have  been 
softened,   some  have   been   deepened,  some 
have  been  relegated  to  the  bottom  line.  To 
cite  only  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  Im- 
portant change,  the  idea  of  achievement  has 
been  broadened  to  include  new  factors.  In- 
cluding struggle.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
Increased  the  number  of  text  pieces  and  ex- 
panded ova  coverage  of  social  and  historical 
events.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  is 
oiir  series  of  special  Issues.  It  is  a  matter  of 
pride  to  us  that  material  from  almost  every 
issue  of  Bbont  is  used  In  classrooms  and 
quoted  in  scholarly  books. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  so  many 
things  have  changed.  But  It  is  alarming  to 
note  that  so  many  things  nmaln  the  same 
(The  first  editorial  in  our  first  Issue  called 
for  full  employment,  and  full  employment  is 
still  the  No.  1  issue  in  the  black  community.) . 
Largely  because  of  the  work  of  black  activists 
and  the  persistent  hammering  of  the  black 
press  and  black  civil  rights  organizations,  the 
boundaries  of  the  black  world  have  widened. 
Despite  that  fact,  or  perhaps  because  of  It, 
the  black  image  is  threatened  today  almoet 
everywhere.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency 
In  white  media  to  identify  blackness  with 
crime,  disorder,  and  dep)endency.  Then  is  an 
increasing  tendency  In  academic  circles  to 
identify  blacks  as  cultural  and  biological  in- 
feriors. To  make  matters  worse,  the  economic 
situation  has  cnated  a  climate  which  inten- 
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sifies  the  dliacult  indentlty  problems  of  black 
youths. 

For  all  these  r^isons,  and  for  others  •■ 
well,  then  has  never  been  a  greater  need  for 
black-oriented  media  dedicated  to  a  con- 
tinuous and  accurate  projection  of  all  facets 
of  the  black  experience.  We  felt  In  1945— 
and  we  feel  now — that  our  story,  the  story 
of  oxii  hopes  and  hurts,  the  story  of  our 
dnama  sjid  triumphs,  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  important  stories  in  the  world. 
We  felt  in  1945 — and  we  feel  now — that  that 
story  is  central  to  the  meaning  emd  the  re- 
demption of  America.  Our  mission  today,  ■■ 
In  1945,  is  to  tell  that  story.  Our  mission  la 
to  teU  black  America,  and  the  world,  what 
black  America  is  thinking,  doing,  saying, 
feeling,  and  demanding.  Our  mission  is  to 
tell  It  not  only  like  It  is  but  also  like  It  WM 
and  like  it  must  be. 

Some  magazines  have  different  missions 
and  dlffennt  tarca&ts.  Some  magazines  speak 
primarily  to  women;  some  speak  primarily 
to  businessmen;  some  speak  primarily  to 
teen-agen.  We  have  the  dUQcult  task,  and 
the  high  honor,  of  speaking  to,  for,  and 
about  all.  This  Is  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
Black  America  is  a  many-splendored  pano- 
rama of  swirling  and  sometimes  contradictory 
forces.  It  is  composed  of  laborers,  profes- 
sionals, militants,  moderates,  merchants 
and  street  people.  And  we  speak  to,  for,  and 
about  all  of  them.  For  all  of  them  are  part 
of  that  great  and  pulsating  nation  within 
a  nation  that  we  call  the  black  community. 
Some  pec^le  and  some  media  tell  part  of 
the  story  of  that  community  some  of  th* 
time.  We  an  committed  to  telling  all  of  the 
story — the  good  and  the  bad,  the  trials  and 
the  tritunphs — all  of  the  time.  We  are  a  mag- 
azine of  record  and  a  magazine  of  the  whole. 
If  it  happens  in  the  black  community,  if  It 
happens  to  the  black  commimity,  it  hi4>pena 
to  us  and  It  matters  to  va. 

For  80  yean,  for  360  months,  for  10,950 
days,  we  have  been  a  part  of  that  commu- 
nity. And  we  believe  that  despite  the  adversi- 
ties of  the  moment  the  next  30  years  will 
carry  that  community  to  new  and  imparal- 
leled  heights.  We  face  that  future  with  hope. 
We  believe  today,  as  we  believed  30  yeara  ago, 
that  truth  and  freedom  an  mighty  above  all 
things  and  will  pnvall. 


NORMALIZING  OUR  RELATIONSHIP 
WITH  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  MXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  1.  on  the 
"Op  Ed"  page. 

In  my  dealings  with  Mr.  Porter  I  have 
found  him  to  be  a  well  informed  and 
sensitive  observer  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Indochina.  As  he  so  clearly  points 
out  in  his  article,  the  Vietnamese  people 
are  not  Involved  in  recriminations 
against  those  persons  who  supported  the 
United  States  intervention  in  Vietnam; 
rather  they  are  engaged  in  healing  the 
woimds  of  that  long  conflict  and  in  re- 
building their  country. 

The  questions  raised  in  the  last  para- 
graphs of  the  article  are  very  much  in 
the  forefront  of  my  mind  as  I  work  with 
the  Select  Committee  on  Missing  Persons 
in  Southeast  Asia.  As  Members  of  Con- 
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gress,  we  have  before  us  a  number  of 
alternatives  for  Improving  our  relations 
with  North  and  South  Vietnam.  In  the 
short  run,  positive  steps  on  the  part  of 
oui-  Government  will  bring  about  an  ac- 
counting of  those  men  listed  as  missing 
in  action;  in  the  long  run,  such  steps  will 
begin  to  bind  the  wounds  suffered  at 
home  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  hope- 
fully keep  us  from  engaging  ourselves  in 
a  similar  situation  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Porter's  article  follows: 

AMrrT  Toward  Vietnam 
(By  Oanth  Porter) 

Washington. — Now  that  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  have  shown  far  more  wisdom 
and  compassion  in  victory  than  the  United 
States  Government  had  deemed  possible,  it 
is  time  for  the  United  States  at  last  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Vietnamese  revolution. 

For  many  years,  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam was  based  on  the  notion  that  the  Com- 
munists, driven  by  doctrlnain  hatred,  would 
perpetrate  a  largescale  bloodbath  against 
officials  of  the  old  regime.  Catholics,  land- 
owners and  anyone  else  who  might  be  con- 
sidered "reactionary." 

It  is  now  clear  that  this  view  of  the 
"enemy"  in  Vietnam,  which  dominated  both 
news-media  interpretation  and  Congns- 
sional  opinion,  represented  a  triumph  of  the 
need  for  self -Justification  over  objective  per- 
ception of  reality. 

'  Recognition  that  the  sentiments  that 
would  undergird  the  postwar  Communist 
policy  of  reconciliation  were  genuine  would 
have  destroyed  the  official  portrayal  of  the 
enemy  that  was  central  to  the  rationale  for 
United  States  intervention.  So  the  official 
experts  ignored  the  evidence  of  the  Vietnam 
Communist  leadership's  attitude  and  policy 
toward  postwar  treatment  of  its  former  foes. 

That  attitude  owes  more  to  the  nationalist 
and  anticoloniallst  orlg^ins  and  character  of 
the  Vietnamese  Communist  movement  than 
to  any  Marxist-Leninist  concepts.  For  the 
fundamental  fact  is  that  the  Vietnamese 
revolutionaries  viewed  the  war  not  as  a  war 
against  a  class  enemy  but  as  a  war  for  na- 
tional independence. 

One  of  the  moet  important  Ideological 
tenets  of  the  Vietnamese  revolution,  never 
mentioned  by  the  analysts,  is  the  idea  that 
all  Vietnamese  have  patriotic  feelings  that 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  redeem  them- 
selves once  the  foreign  power,  whether 
French  or  American,  no  longer  controls  their 
lives. 

"We  must  have  generous  tolerance,"  said 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  Vietnamese  collaborating 
with  the  French  in  a  1948  letter  to  the  re- 
sistance in  the  South,  "because  everyone  Is  a 
descendant  of  Lac  and  Hong  [mythical  par- 
ents of  the  Vietnamese  nation],  everyone  has 
more  or  leas  patriotism.  .  .  ." 

He  called  on  revolutionaries  to  use  "affec- 
tion to  transform  them"  when  they  went 
astray  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  French  puppet 
regime.  Twenty-seven  years  later.  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  attitude  was  recalled  by  Col.  Oen. 
Tran  Van  Tra,  head  of  the  Saigon  Military 
Management  Committee,  who  called  on  Viet- 
namese revolutionaries  to  help  their  former 
enemies  rekindle  "the  fiames  of  patriotism" 
ttiat  he  said  still  smoldered  in  their  hearts. 

Saigon  Government  personnel  were  con- 
sidered as  victims  of  foreign  aggression  and 
war  rather  than  as  the  objects  of  vengeance. 
It  was  American  money  and  military  power. 
In  this  view,  that  caused  Vietnamese  to 
work  for  American  interests  against  their 
own  compatriots. 

"Of  course   people   who  have   committed 
transgressions   against   ihe  Fatherland  and 
the  people  are  in  part  personally  responsl-  .' 
ble,"  said   the   party's   theoretical   Journal,  ' 
"Hoc  Tap,"  in  1973,  "but  firet  of  aU  and 
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essentially  their  actions  were  the  result  of 
aggression  and  the  neo-colonial  regime." 

These  beliefs,  which  were  impressed  upon 
the  oadres  and  rank  and  file  of  the  Commu- 
nist organizations  through  directives  and 
training  documents,  help  to  explain  not  only 
why  there  was  no  policy  of  reprisals  after 
the  war  but  why  the  "re-education  of 
former  foes  is  so  different  from  the  punitive 
process  usually  associated  with  the  term. 

It  is  not  meant  to  enforce  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology  on  former  Saigon  officers  and  civil 
servants  but  only  to  make  them  see  clearly 
the  revolutionary  perspective  on  the  war. 

The  re-education  courses,  consisting  of 
classes,  dlscuBsion  groups,  farm  labor  and 
entertainment,  represents  an  effort  to 
counteract  the  monopoly  of  political  educa- 
tion that  the  United  States  and  its  client 
regime  had  in  the  Saigon  zone  of  control  for 
more  than  two  decades. 

By  now,  thousands  of  former  officers  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  have  completed 
these  re-education  courses.  They  have  re- 
ported that  they  were  well  treated  by  the 
cadres  and  that  the  atmosphere  In  the  camps 
was  relaxed.  E^veryone  was  required  to  clear 
land  for  cultivation  and  to  fill  in  bomb  en- 
ters. Although  this  exposed  them  to  the  risk 
of  injury  or  death  from  unexploded  bombs 
and  shells,  it  is  usually  forgotten  that  every 
peasant  who  tries  to  cultivate  the  war- 
scarred  land  faces  the  ssune  risk. 

United  States  postwar  policy  toward  Viet- 
nam still  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  reality 
of  the  reconciliation  policy.  The  two  Viet- 
nams  an  still  treated  as  the  "enemy."  The 
United  States  has  refused  to  extend  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  two  governments,  to 
permit  trade  with  them,  or  to  help  rebuild 
the  economies  that  the  United  States  itself 
did  so  much  to  destroy,  and  has  even  vetoed 
their  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  State  Department  has  been  unable  to 
give  a  clear  explanation  to  Congress  or  the 
public  about  why  the  United  States  pursues 
such  a  ppUcy  toward  Vietnam.  The  reason 
may  be  that  the  policy  is  related  not  to 
future  United  States  Interests  in  Southeast 
Asia  but  to  the  defense  of  past  United  States 
policy. 

The  Ford  Administration  clearly  feels  that 
any  move  toward  normal  relations  with  Viet- 
nam would  be  an  implicit  admission  that 
the  Vietnamese  need  not  have  been  the 
enemy  at  all.  Thus,  it  seeks  to  delay  recon- 
ciliation with  Vietnam  primarily  in  order  to 
forestall  political  discussion  of  the  terrible, 
useless  folly  that  was  the  Vietnam  war. 


THE  MINISTRY  OP  ST.  PHILLIPS 
CHURCH  TO  THE  HARLEM  COM- 
MUNITY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Harlem  community  there 
stands  an  institution,  St.  Phljllps  Church 
which  Is  a  source  of  inspiration  and  cour- 
age, and  great  strength  to  those  who  are 
working  for  positive  and  restoring 
changes.  Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  M. 
Moran  Weston.  St.  Phillips  Church  has 
been  a  pillar  of  strength.  It  has  provided 
spiritual  nourishment  to  its  parishioners 
and  physical  nourishment  to  its  neigh- 
bors in  a  variety  of  community  services. 
Dr.  Weston  has  taken  religion  from  an 
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exclusive  place  in  the  church  on  Simday 
mornings  and  applied  it  to  the  com- 
munity in  its  daily  life.  His  leadership  is 
recognized  and  acclaimed  by  a  grateful 
community. 

On  October  13,  1975,  I  joined  in  cele- 
brating the  contributions  of  Dr.  Weston 
and  St.  Phillips  Church  at  a  fellowship 
luncheon  which  had  as  its  theme  "In 
Celebration  of  God's  Healing." 

In  Dr.  Weston's  remarks  he  set  forth 
the  creed  by  which  he  lives  and  by  which 
he  has  guided  St.  Phillips  to  Its  outstand- 
ing records  of  community  service.  I  tfe- 
lieve  it  is  important  for  us  all  to  read 
and  be  aware  of  this  inspiring  faith.  I 
therefore,  place  Dr.  Weston's  words  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  us  all: 

In  Cslkbration  of  Goo's  Heauko 

We  celebrate  the  healing  acts  of  Jesus  and 
the  healing  arts  which  He  encouraged.  We 
celebrate,  also,  the  healing  ministry  of  those 
Christian  churches  and  persons  who  have 
been  concerned  about  the  cure  and  care  of 
the  sick.  We  celebrate  the  healing  provided 
by  the  whole  range  of  persons  tmd  institu- 
tions in  medicine  and  in  related  arts  and 
sciences. 

otm  mxo 

People  everywhere  are  In  need  of  healing. 
Sometimes  these  are  individuals;  sometimes 
these  are  most  of  the  people  in  an  area,  a  city, 
a  nation  or  even  of  the  world. 

They  need  healing  of  Ixxly — because  of  Ill- 
ness, war,  accidents  or  loss  of  vigor. 

They  need  healing  of  mind — l>ec»use  at 
anxiety,  fear,  guilt,  depression  or  a  distorted 
sense  of  reality — which  often  makes  cripples 
of  the  strong. 

They  need  healing  of  the  soul — because 
of  lack  of  faith,  hope,  love;  because  of  self- 
centeredness  and  arrogance;  because  of 
hatred  and  suspicion  of  Inability  to  can, 
communicate  or  cooperate. 

They  need  healing  of  nlatlonshlps — 
broken  by  conflict,  violence,  manipulation 
or  abuse  of  power  and  trust. 

People  everywhen  need  a  bridge  over 
troubled  watera. 

GOD'S    HKSPONSK 

God  responds  to  people's  need  of  healing: 

Through  nature — from  the  beneficent  rays 
of  the  sun  to  the  many  herbs,  mineral  watera 
and  fruits  of  plants  and  trees. 

Through  human  discovery — invention,  re- 
search and  medicine. 

Through  the  arts  and  sciences  In  all  their 
rich  variety. 

Through  hospitals,  homes,  clinics  and 
through  health  services. 

Through  Christian  churches  and  all  othera 
who  practice  healing  on  nllglous  grounds  of 
any  kind. 

Most  of  all,  God  responds  to  our  need  for 
healing  through  Jesus,  the  Rabbi  of  Naza- 
nth,  wherever  He  is  in  the  lives  of  people 
today. 

OT7B  BXSPONSX 

'  We  can  deny,  disguise  or  distort  our  lUness 
and  need  of  healing,  which  an  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  beings. 

We  can  reject  God's  offer  of  healing,  ignore 
the  evidence  of  spiritual  healing  through  the 
ages,  or  we  may  accept  God's  offer  of  health 
and  healing. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  range  of  God's 
answer  to  our  need  of  healing.  We  do  know 
that  few  an  ready  to  accept  all  He  offers. 
For,  millions  become  Ul  and  remain  111  be- 
cause of  what  they  do  to  themselves,  because 
of  what  they  do  to  othera,  or  because  of  what 
other  people  do  to  them. 

We  must  choose  to  accept  or  reject.  We 
may  say  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  God. 

M.  MOBAN  WlBTON. 
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NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 
SPANIBH-SPEAKINa  DEMOCRATS 
FORMED 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  IfKW  TOBB 
IN  THK  HOXTSE  OF  RSPBKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  197 S 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  a  conference  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing elected  officials  met  In  Washington. 
More  than  175  elected  officials  and  ob- 
seryers  came  together  and  inaugurated  a 
new  era  of  poUUcal  involvement  for 
Anmica's  more  tMn  12  million  Hispanic 
citizens. 

At  the  conference,  it  was  resolved  to 
form  a  national  organization  of  Spanish- 
siieaklng  Donocrats  dedicated  to  the  full 
partic^tlon  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
communities  at  all  policymaking  levels 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  political 
process.  This  is  a  concept  I  have  long 
supported,  and  have  beoi  active  in  the 
many  previous  attempts  to  create  such 
a  caucus. 

"nie  new  Latin  organization  will  suc- 
ceed because  its  steering  committee  is 
comprised  of  elected  officials  from  every 
part  of  the  country — people  who  have 
been  chosen  to  represent  the  very  diverse 
oommuDitles  they  serve.  These  people  can 
best  articulate  their  constituents'  needs, 
and  mobilize  the  kind  (rf  action  that  wiU 
create  maximum  impact  on  legislation 
and  elective  politics. 

Tills  historic  new  Latin  organization 
win  provide  a  vehicle  for  political  dis- 
cussion between  Hlspanlcs  of  the  South- 
west, Florida.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Midwest 
and  the  Northeast.  We  must  develop  a 
national  agenda  of  legislative  priorities, 
and  devdop  the  base  to  generate  the 
kind  of  power  that  has  proved  elTective 
with  other  groups.  It  wiU  also  provide  the 
(mwrtunlty  for  Hispanic  citizens  to  work 
with  Uacks,  with  women,  with  aU  orga- 
nized groups  working  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  for  alL 

Tile  conference,  which  was  harmoni- 
ous, oonstructtve  and  exciting  for  all 
those  who  participated  in  it,  and  it  cer- 
tainly provided  a  sound  beginning  for 
our  emerging  political  strength. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  resolution 
organizing  this  exciting  new  organiza- 
tion, the  names  of  those  who  wlU  serve 
on  the  steering  committee;  and  an  article 
from  yesterday's  New  Yoii:  Times  which 
transmits  well  the  constructive  approach 
of  the  conference: 
BsaoLunoir    EstABLiBBxira    Mkw    NATioifAi. 

:OCBATIC    SPAmSH-SrSAKlltO    OKCAinZA- 


B*  it  reK^ved.  that  tbe  1976  Conferanoe  of 
Democratte  8p«nlah  SpMiUng  Bected  Offi- 
cials taMWby  approvM  tb«  f orauktlon  of  a  na- 
tional organlaitioa  of  Spanlah-Speakliig 
Democrats  dedicated  to  the  full  partlc4>a- 
tloii  of  the  Bpaniati-Speakliig  oommtuiltlee  at 
all  poUcy-maklng  lereU  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  political  proceaa. 

Section  3.  This  organization  shall  be  de- 
veloped ao  as  to  aaaure  an  opportunity  for 
aU  flpanl^i-apeafclng  Democrata  to  partici- 
pate in  all  actlTltles  and  dedaloos  of  tbla 
organ  taatlon. 

SeettOB  3.  In  order  to  achieve  the  develop- 
ment of  thla  organlTatlon,  a  steering  ocxn- 
mlttee  shall  be  established,  and  be  oompoeed 
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of  Spanish-Speaking  Democratic  elected  offi- 
cials representing  the  varlovis  geographic  seg- 
ments of  the  Spanlsh-SpeaUng  population. 
In  addition,  Puerto  Rico  and  each  state  rep- 
resented on  the  Steering  Committee  Is  en- 
titled to  appoint  a  woman,  and  her  alternate, 
both  of  whom  must  be  elected  and/or  party 
officials. 

Section  4.  The  steering  committee  shall 
meet  within  90  days  to  plan  and  organize  the 
foundation  of  a  national  organization  as  pro- 
vided for  under  this  resolution. 

Section  5.  The  steering  committee  ahaU 
have  the  authority,  once  plans  for  adequate 
financing  have  been  adopted  and  secured,  to 
hire  staff.  Including  a  national  director. 

Section  0.  Tbe  national  organization,  cmce 
devel<q>ed.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  call  an 
annual  national  convention. 


Stxxunc  CoauirrrzE  Memwkrs 
Arizona 
Governor  Raul  Castro. 
Senator  Prank  Pellz. 
Supervisor  Joe  Eddie  iMpvz. 
Ronnie  Lopes. 
Cecilia  D.  BK(uer. 

California 
Congressman  Edward  Roybal. 
State  Senator  Ruben  Ayala. 
Assemblyman  Peter  Chacon. 
Supervisor  Charlie  Santana. 
Vice  Mayor  Gilbert  Arblso. 
Mary  Ledesma — Woman  delegate. 

CiHorado 
Ruben  Valdez. 
Pete  Mlrelez. 
Polly  Baca  Barragan. 

PIoHda 
Maycn'  Maurice  Perre. 
City  Commissioner  Manolo  Reboso. 
Woman  delegate — Anita  Ooflno. 

lUinoU 
Irene  C.  Hernandes. 
(Woman  delegate  to  be  determined) . 

Kanaaa 
State  Representative  Paul  PelecUno. 
(Woman  delegate  to  be  determined) . 

Missouri 
Representative  Paul  Rojas. 
(Woman  delegate  to  be  determined) . 

Montana 
St.  Rep.  Roberto  Pederlco. 
(Woman  delegate  to  be  determined) . 

New  Mexico 
Oov.  Jerry  Apodaca. 
ITjB.  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
Sen.  Consuelo  Jaramlllo  Bnrrell. 
Sen.  Matt  Chacon. 
Rep.  Julian  Orace. 
Mayor  Lucy  Kscudero. 
(Woman  delegate  to  be  determined) . 

New  York 
Cong.  Herman  Badlllo. 
City  Councilman  Ramon  8.  Veles. 
State  Senator  Robert  Oarcla. 
State  Assemblyman  Angelo  del  Toro. 
City  Councilman  Louis  Olmedo. 
(Woman  delegate  to  be  determined) . 

Ptierto  Bico 
Oov.  Rafael  Hernandez  C<don. 
Resident  Commissioner  Jaime  Benltez. 
Mayor  Benjamin  Cole. 
Mayor  Orlando  Lopes. 
Mayor  Joee  Antonio  Montero. 
Senator  Julio  Irving  Rodriguez. 
Fellsa  Rlncon  de  Oautler  (Woman  Dele- 
gat*). 

Texa$ 
Cong.  E.  (Klka)  de  la  Oarza. 
Cong.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 
St.  Sen.  Raul  Longorla. 
Rep.  R.  L.  "Bob"  Vale. 
Councilman  Roy  Tbarra. 
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Rep.  Carlos  Truan. 

Alicia  Chacon  (Woman  Delegate) . 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  3,  1975] 
Latimb    Anmottnce    Creation    of    National 

Hispanic  Caucus  Aitiliated  With  Demo- 
cratic Pabtt 

Washinoton,  Nov.  2. — ^The  creation  of  a 
National  Hispanic  Caucus,  a  new  organization 
affiliated  with  the  Democratic  Party,  was  an- 
nounced here  today. 

The  caucus,  designed  to  have  a  degree  of 
Independence  vrlthln  the  party,  was  created 
at  a  weekend  conference  of  Spanish -sur* 
named  elected  officials  that  ended  today. 

Co-chairmen  for  the  conference  were  three 
Oovemors,  Jerry  Apodaca  of  New  Mexico, 
Raul  H.  Castro  of  Arizona  and  Rafael  Her- 
nandez Colon  of  Puerto  Rico;  Senator  Joseph 
M.  Montoya  of  New  Mexico;  Representatives 
Herman  Badlllo  of  Manhattan,  Ellglo  de  la 
Oarza  and  Henry  B.  Oonzalez  of  Texas,  and 
Edward  R.  Roybal  of  California,  and  Jaime 
Benltez,  resident  commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico  In  Washington. 

More  than  160  persons  of  Mexican,  Puerto 
Rlcan,  Cuban  and  South  American  heritage, 
mostly  elected  officials  from  14  states  and 
Puerto  Rico;  participated  In  the  conference. 

A  steering  committee  with  members  from 
all  state  delegations  was  given  90  days  to  pre- 
pare proposals  for  the  structure  of  the  new 
organization  and  Its  program. 

At  the  meetings,  various  leaders  demanded 
a  larger  voice  In  the  drafting  of  the  1976 
Democratic  platform.  They  complained,  often 
bitterly,  that  the  1972  McGovern  platform 
failed  to  recognize  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  16  million  Hispanic-Americans  In  the 
United  States. 

The  conference,  according  to  observers, 
contrasted  with  a  similar  effort  in  1971  when 
radicals  who  took  over  the  floor  denounced 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  quarrelled 
with  one  another. 

"It's  different  now,"  said  Mr.  Badlllo.  "Now 
we  are  definitely  on  the  move.  We  have  not 
only  agreed  to  imlte,  but  we  have  also  agreed 
that  the  best  way  to  exercise  'Latin  Power" 
Is  through  the  electoral  process." 

Experts  have  said  that  the  political  power 
of  citizens  of  Hispanic  background  could  be 
decisive  In  some  states.  The  estimate  that 
only  about  two  million  of  the  six  million  citi- 
zens of  Spanish -American  ancestry  eligible 
to  vote  are  registered. 

The  caucus  Is  expected  to  open  a  nation- 
wide registration  drive,  with  a  goal  of  In- 
creasing Hispanic  voters  by  one  million  be- 
fore the  1976  election. 

As  It  has  been  shown  In  selected  districts 
and  states  that  when  Latin  voters  feel  an 
election  is  of  Importance  to  them,  they  vote 
In  proportionally  larger  numbers  than  other 
citizens. 

With  over  86  percent  of  the  Hispanic  vote 
going  Democratic,  the  Democratic  Party  sees 
a  special  stake  In  the  success  of  the  new 
organization. 

"We  have  no  other  way  but  to  unite  and 
demand  our  rights,"  said  Governor  Castro 
In  a  ringing  speech  last  night.  "Somos  del 
mlsmo  barro — we  are  of  the  same  clay." 


BATS  IN  THE  BELFRY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  new  roMK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  197S 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  so-called  economic  ad- 
visers seem  to  have  treated  Halloween 
as  a  national  holiday,  using  their  posl- 
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tions  to  conjure  up  visions  of  spooks  and 
hobgoblins  that  will  visit  the  Nation  if 
any  Federal  action  is  taken  to  avoid  New 
York  City's  default.  The  danger  is  that 
they  will  continue  their  Halloween  ob- 
servance for  months  to  come.  The  truth, 
of  course,  is  that  administration  policies 
have  already  unleashed  the  gremlins  of 
instability  in  the  financial  markets,  and 
they  wiU  grow  and  multiply  over  the 
coming  weeks  if  these  policies  persist. 
Yet  they  do  continue  even  as  the  appara- 
tions  of  recession  and  inflation  haunt 
every  comer  of  our  land.  The  spirit  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  once  again  stalidng  the 
White  House,  must  be  grinning  with 
ghostly  anticipation. 

One  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  im- 
soundness  of  administration  economic 
policies,  to  one  suburban  area,  was  evi- 
denced in  an  article  in  last  Friday's  Long 
Island  Press.  The  news  is  only  a  harbin- 
ger of  things  to  come,  and  speaks  clearly 
for  itself. 
The  article  follows : 

[From  the  Long  Island  Press, 

Friday.  Oct.  31. 197B1  . 

Public    Bid — East    Tsi.tp    Board    Offebing 

Tax  Notes 

The  financial  fix  of  the  state  and  of  nearby 

New  York  City  Is  causing  deep  concern  to 

Long  Island  school  dlstarlcts,  who  often  see 

themselves  as  Injured  Innocent  bystanders. 

One  such  district  which  has  moved  to  ex- 
tricate Itself  from  this  spot  Is  East  Isllp.  To 
meet  Its  $5  mUllon  In  operational  obliga- 
tions, the  East  Isllp  School  Board  has  unani- 
mously agreed  to  bypass  the  banks  and  to 
offer  Its  tax-anticipation  notes  directly  to  the 
publlo— to  business,  professional  and  private 
Investors.  • 

The  offer,  according  to  the  district  superin- 
tendent, Bennett  B.  Hirsch,  take^  effect  Mon- 
day when  the  district  will  accept  936  down 
payments  on  91,000  tax  anticipation  pay- 
ments due  In  January.  The  six-month  notes 
will  carry  an  annual  Interest  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  as  compared  to  the  12  to  14  per  cent 
asked  by  banks — and  the  yield  will  be  tax 
free. 

The  $6  mUlion  liabUlty,  Hirsch  explained. 
Is  because  of  the  change  made  by  the  state 
several  years  ago  In  Its  fiscal  year,  from  July 
1  to  June  30. 

"The  year  now  begins  In  April  and  as  a 
result  we  receive  only  25  per  cent  of  our  state 
aid  during  the  first  nine  months  of 'the  year 
— between  July  and  April,  and  75  per  cent 
between  April  and  June,"  Hirsch  said. 

The  first  half  of  the  local  tax  levy,  Hirsch 
fxuther  explained,  is  not  received  until  Janu- 
ary. So  to  meet  this  schedule  of  tax  and  state 
aid  payments,  the  school  district  must  bor- 
row to  meet  operational  expenses. 

"One  of  our  problems,"  he  said,  "Is  that 
we  do  not  have  a  major  bank  In  our  district 
with  which  we  have  substantial  d^>oeits 
which  would  warrant  the  bank  being  Inter- 
ested In  our  needs." 

"What  we  are  doing,"  he  said,  "Is  paying  a 
little  less  Interest — 10  per  cent  against  the  12 
to  14  per  cent  the  banks  ask — and  let  our 
taxpayers  get  the  benefit  of  this  "removal  of 
the  middleman." " 

The  reluctance  of  banks  to  handle  school 
district  notes  Is  because  they  are  finding 
their  market  for  resale  of  the  notes  at  a  lower 
Interest  rate  vanishing  as  a  result  of  the 
publicized  shaky  situation  of  the  city  and 
the  state. 

"Prospective  Investors  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  Inclined  to  associate  anything 
m  the  state  with  the  financial  situation  of 
the  state'  and  the  city"  the  superintendent 
said. 

Hirsch  emphasized  the  tax  free  aspect  of 
the  tax  anticipation  note  Investment.  He  said 
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It  can  Increase  the  actual  yield  much  beyond 
the  10  per  cent  depending  on  the  tax  situa- 
tion of  the  buyer. 

Hirsch  said  the  move  has  received  a  favor- 
able reaction  from  the  teachers  association 
and  other  unions  In  the  district,  who  are 
considering  the  Investment. 

Dr.  Richard  Doremus,  principal  of  the 
Shoreham- Wading  River  schools  said  his  dis- 
trict's problem  U  with  bond  anticipation 
notee — to  the  tune  of  $15.6  million.  It  means, 
he  said,  that  Instead  of  being  able  to  wait  up 
to  five  years  for  a  favorable  bond  market  In- 
terest opportunity,  the  district  must  go 
ahead  and  start  offering  Its  bonds  right  away. 

The  administration  of  the  WUliam  Floyd 
district  of  Mastic  is  also  closely  Interested  In 
the  tax  anticipation  note  market  situation. 

"It  does  not  affect  us  this  year  because  we 
have  already  borrowed  for  this  year's  needs, 
but  we  will  be  watching  East  Isllp  closely  be- 
cause next  year  we  may  be  doing  likewise," 
District  Principal  Nicholas  Poulos  said. 

Eleanor  Smith,  president  of  the  Nassau- 
Suffolk  School  Boards  association,  said  the 
situation  of  East  Isllp  "faced  with  circum- 
stances beyond  Its  control,"  demonstrates  the 
plight  of  school  districts  In  general. 

"It  shows,"  she  said,  "that  a  school  system 
is  now  charged  not  only  with  providing  bet- 
ter education  but  must  grapple  with  an  eco- 
nomic situation  never  faced  before." 

Regarding  the  Blast  Isllp  decision,  Mrs. 
Smith  said  she  feels  the  dlsla-lct  has  little 
choice.  "It's  either  this  or  close  their 
schools,"  she  said. 


ADMIRAL  RICXOVER  OFFERS  SOME 
SALIENT  THOUGHTS  ON  THE 
FUTURE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   HEW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago,  the  distinguished  Adm.  Hyman 
Q.  Rickover  spoke  to  a  gathering  of  Mem- 
bers about  the  future  form  of  government 
in  the  United  States. 

His  remarlEs,  I  believe,  clearly  show 
that  his  superb  intellect  and  extraordi- 
nary vision  extend  far  beyond  even  those 
areas  which  impelled  him  to  be  recog- 
nized as  "the  father  of  our  nuclear- 
powered  Navy,"  and  to  pioneer  the  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation's  first,  full-scale 
nuclear  powerplant. 

On  April  15,  1959 — with  the  approval 
of  President  Eisenhower — the  Congres- 
sional Gold  Medal  was  formally  present- 
ed to  Admiral  Rickover  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  achievements  in  both 
the  .fields  of  the  military  and  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  Now — more  than 
15  years  later — ^he  continues  to  serve  his 
country  by  providing  us  with  provocative 
and  usefiU  ideas  upon  the  course  of  our 
Govenunent. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  Admiral  Rickover's  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues: 

Sous  Troxtghts  or  the  Fotdez  or  tre  VS. 
OovEEKifEirr 

(By  Adm.  H.  O.  Rickover,  U.S.  Navy) 

I  believe  we  In  the  United  States  today 

must  reassess  our  governmental  machinery 

If  we  are  to  continue  as  a  democracy.  The 

reason  for  the  reassessment  Is  simple:  con- 
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dltlons  change  and  political  systems  which 
worked  well  In  one  age  may  grow  weak  and 
falter  In  another  age.  The  faUure  may  not 
be  In  the  principles  but  In  the  workings  of 
the  government.  In  the  proposiU  I  am  going 
to  make,  one  principle  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood. I  firmly  believe  In  a  democracy  that 
recognizes  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual. Nothing  that  I  am  going  to  say  al- 
ters that  fact. 

Democracies  can  be  traced  back  to  prehis- 
toric times,  when  responsible  adult  males 
chose  the  leaders  of  their  tribes.  These  peo- 
ple Uved  in  close  contact  with  nature.  A 
failure  of  crops,  a  bad-  hunting  season,  coiild 
mean  catastrophe.  Therefore,  the  choice  of 
leaders  affected  the  entire  group  and  called 
for  the  participation  of  the  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe.  ^ 

A  classic  example  of  a  democracy  was 
Athens  In  ancient  Oreece.  At  times,  the  cit- 
izens of  Athens  roee  to  heroic  heights.  At 
other  times,  they  descended  to  the  depths 
of  pettiness,  bickering,  and  selfishness.  These 
qualities.  In  the  end,  lost  them  their  democ- 
racy. Plato,  In  analyzing  the  constitutions 
of  the  Oreek  city  states,  believed  that  5.040 
citizens  were  the  ideal  number  for  a  democ- 
racy. 

He  chose  this  figure  In  Athens  because 
this  was  the  largest  number  that  could  meet 
In  one  place — the  HiU  of  the  Pnyx — and  still 
be  able  to  bear  the  speaker.  Incidentally,  this 
Is  why  oratory  was  so  important  In  the 
ancient  world.  Oreek  democracy  failed  be- 
cause It  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  larger 
societies.  Tet  It  has  remained  as  an  example 
for  us.  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and 
James  Madison  in  the  Federalist  Pa[>ers  drew 
upon  the  Greek  experience  to  explain  the 
provisions  of  the  American  Constitution. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  confronted 
with  a  crucial  problem — that  of  combining 
democracy,  state  government,  and  a  strong 
central  government.  You  are  all  famUlar  with 
the  Continental  Congress  and  the  difficulties 
that  plagued  It  during  the  Revolution  be- 
cause of  the  independence  of  the  Indlvldxial 
states.  The  struggle  to  create  one  nation  out 
of  13  states  was  won  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins.  The  success  was  possible  because 
the  Constitution  limited  the  powers  of  the 
general  government  and  assigned  all  the 
other  powers  to  the  states.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  states  and  the  central  govern- 
ment changed — slowly  at  first,  but  with  In- 
creasing speed — as  society  after  1787  became 
more  complex.  Whether  the  United  States 
was  to  remain  a  federation  of  states  or  to 
exist  as  a  unitary  nation  was  settled  by  the 
Civil  War.  After  Appomattox  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  center  of  power  was  In 
Washington. 

That  power,  however,  was  shared  by  the 
three  branches  of  our  government — execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial.  Within  recent 
decades  power  has  flowed  to  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches.  To  my  mind,  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  trends  has  been  tbe 
power  we  have  tacitly  assigned  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  decide  major  Issues.  Some 
important  questions  are  no  longer  settled  by 
Congress,  but  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  fact, 
members  of  Congress  have  even  sought  to 
ascertain  the  Court's  opinion  before  enacting 
legislation — although  the  Constitution  speci- 
fies that  the  Court's  appeUate  Jurisdiction 
is  the  responslbUlty  of  Congress.  Congress 
holds  a  unique  position  In  the  American 
system.  The  erosion  of  Congressional  author- 
ity Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all 
thoughtful  citizens  today. 

The  shift  In  the  balance  between  one  part 
of  the  government  and  another  Is  natiiral 
and  inevitable,  and  refiects  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  country  and  otu*  society. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  problems 
now  at  hand  require  a  profound  reappraisal 
of  our  government. 

We  find  ourselves  In  a  situation  today  far 
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different  from  the  one  the  Founding  Fathers 
confronted  In  1789.  Then  there  were  only 
four  million  people  and  a  large  virgin  con- 
tinent. Anymie  could  start  bis  life  agmln  In 
the  West  where  land  was  available.  Our  man- 
ufacturers had  access  to  unlimited  material 
and  cheap  energy — energy  that  was  available 
almost  for  the  cost  of  extraction.  Thomas 
Jefferson's  overriding  concern  was  the  fit- 
ness of  people  to  govern  themselves. 

Above  all  he  desired  a  society  in  which  the 
common  man  had  either  the  power  or  the 
capability  to  control  his  government.  He 
feared  an  IndustrlaUzad  America.  He  felt  that 
our  goramment  "will  remain  virtuous  only  as 
long  aa  tbey  are  chiefly  agricultural."  "Those 
who  labor  In  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people 
of  God."  Commerce  should  be  the  "hand- 
maid" of  agriculture.  The  sight  of  B\irope's 
slums  horrified  him.  "Let  our  workshops  re- 
main In  Burope."  There  was  enough  land  to 
take  care  of  oiu-  people  for  centuries  to  come. 
Yet  only  one  hundred  years  later  the  frontier 
was  gone  and  the  United  States  bad  become 
the  largest  manufacturer  In  the  world. 

It  la  dUBcult  to  recognl29e  how  long  the 
natural  wealth  of  our  country  could  insulate 
the  cltlaen  from  the  federal  government. 
Funds  to  run  the  federal  government  come 
from  Internal  revenues  and  excise  taxes. 
Only  in  1917  did  the  federal  budget  reach  $1 
billion.  The  military  budget  in  1939,  on  the 
eve  of  the  largest  war  the  world  had  yet 
known  was  $1388.000.000. 

The  Oreat  Oepresalon  raised  serious  ques- 
tions In  many  minds  as  to  whether  oiir  de- 
mocracy would  survive.  Yet  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Boosevelfs  statement  In  1933,  ".  .  .  the 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  Itself."  was 
valid.  The  country  was  rich.  Material  and 
energy  resources  were  still  avaUable  at  rela- 
tively low  cost.  By  using  large  quantities  of 
our  natural  resources  and  cheap  energy,  it 
was  passible  to  get  the  country  going  again. 
But  the  natural  wealth  of  our  country, 
which  has  partly  shaped  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, was  runxdng  low.  Shortly  after  World 
War  n.  some  individuals  began  to  envision 
the  pressures  which  would  come  because  of 
Increasing  population  and  the  growing  scar- 
city of  ehaap  energy  and  materials.  In  1952. 
a  Katerlals  Policy  Commission  was  appointed 
by  President  Truman  to  study  future  energy 
and  material  requirements.  That  report  was 
a  landmark.  It  predicted  our  present  situa- 
tion,  yet  It  went  unheeded.  I.  myself.   In 
charge  of  the  Navy's  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram, became  a  close  student  of  the  energy 
situation.  In  the  Ute  1960's  and  since,  I  have 
testified  on  the  deteriorating  energy  situa- 
tion: Although  the  facts  were  clear,  not  until 
the  1973  war  In  the  Near  East  and  its  oU  em- 
bargo did  the  Issue  begin  to  receive  major 
attention. 

The  United  States  now  finds  itself  in  a 
position  wlMre  energy  costs  have  increased 
tremendously  and  are  far  greater  than  the 
cost  of  extraction.  Domestic  oil  and  gas  sup- 
plies are  no  longer  adequate  for  our  needs, 
rhey  are  expected  to  be  largely  unavailable 
for  energy  use  In  about  thirty  years.  We  will, 
therefore,  have  to  depend  on  coal  In  one  form 
or  another.  Possibly  other  energy  forms,  such 
»»  those  from  shale,  the  Bvn,  wind,  or  fusion, 
[nay  come — but  we  cannot  be  certain. 

We  are  now  facing  our  greatest  crisis.  Any 
(ovemment.  a  damocracy  in  particular,  can 
>nly  BurrlTe  so  long  as  Its  citizens  have  faith 
n  iU  effldsney  and  fairness.  Can  our  gov- 
imment  Institutions  meet  the  most  severe 
ihallenge  they  have  ever  faced?  I  am  no 
wlltlcal  scientist. 

I  am  familiar  with  history — with  the  poli- 
ces and  problems  of  governments,  partlcu- 
arly  with  those  of  our  own  federal  govem- 
nent.  I  have  had  practical  experience  with 
mr  executive,  judicial,  and  leglaUtlve 
tranches.  All  of  you  know  the  many  years 
have  appeared  before  Congress,  seeking 
:  our  aid.  and  you  know  the  req>act  I  have 
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for  the   legislative   branch   of  our   govern- 
ment. 

From  my  experience  and  observation,  I 
believe  that  politics  generally  deals  with  the 
present — not  the  future.  Present  Issues  are 
important,  but  problems  we  see  on  the  hori- 
zon must  also  be  considered.  British  poli- 
ticians at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act;  the 
French  In  the  age  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie 
Antoinette;  and  the  Riissians  under  Nicholas 
n,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  future  but  turned 
away.  We  mupt  carefully  assess  our  prob- 
lems in  the  light  of  the  future  and  our  com- 
mitment to  democratic  principles.  I  believe 
a  major  problem  is  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  assumed  obligations  that  were 
once  the  responsibility  of  private  citizens 
and  local  governments.  Our  people  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  when  local  resources 
are  inadequate,  the  federal  government 
should  step  \n.  And  yet,  paradoxically,  the 
citizen  feels  that  the  federal  government  Is 
far  away — unresponsive  and  unheeding.  We 
are  reaping  the  problems  facing  a  imltary 
government  where  nearly  all  of  the  authority 
lies  at  the  center.  With  the  scarcity  and 
rising  costs  of  material  and  energy,  the  pur- 
poses and  functions  of  our  Institutions  need 
to  be  studied  again.  They  have  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  citizens  and  maintain  the 
democratic  tradition. 

The  power  and  responslbUltles  of  the  fed- 
eral government  must  be  drastically  pruned 
If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  democracy.  Our 
citizens  and  local  governments  must  assume 
their  proper  responsibilities. 

What,  then,  can  we  do?  I  have  found  in 
my  own  work  that,  when  a  problem  becomes 
too  large.  It  can  become  insoluble.  It  Is 
wise  to  divide  it  Into  parts.  It  Is  then  easier 
to  find  a  solution. 

For  more  than  30  years  I  have  been  In  the 
fortunate  position  of  observing  the  way  our 
government  operates.  I  am,  therefore,  bold 
enough  to  offer  a  suggestion.  My  idea  Is  to 
divide  the  United  States  Into  several  groups 
of  states,  say  six  or  seven.  Each  group  of 
states  would  choose  a  unicameral  or  bicam- 
eral legislature.  Each  state  would  elect  one 
Senator  and  one  or  more  Representatives  to 
Congress.  The  federal  Senate  would  consist 
of  50  Senators  and  the  House  members, 
based  on  population,  would  be  about  100. 

AU  functions  wovild  be  removed  from  the 
federal  government  which  can  be  performed 
by  the  groups  of  states.  They  would  assume 
responsibilities  for  education,  welfare,  trans- 
portation, postal  services,  and  other  matters. 
The  federal  govenment  would  be  confined  to 
military  and  foreign  affairs,  and  control  of 
foreign  trade. 

Such  far-reaching  changes  would  require 
a  Constitutional  Convention.  They  would 
require  the  kind  of  wisdom  and  statesman- 
ship possessed  by  the  Founding  Fathers, 
which  were  based  on  culture  and  practical 
politics.  They  were  not  content  with  a  prl- 
vate  life,  no  matter  how  successful. 

Based  upon  their  experience  and  knowl- 
edge, they  built  a  government  and  endowed 
It  with  a  flexibility  so  that  each  generation 
would  have  the  chance  to  measure  Its  own 
means  against  the  age-old  truth  of  political 
reality.  The  Founding  Fathers  could  not  fore- 
see the  exact  challenge  their  descendants 
would  face,  but  they  provided  them  with  the 
means  to  act.  It  is  for  ua  to  furnish  the  same 
wisdom.  Only  the  highest  form  of  states- 
manship win  suffice  to  prepare  our  coimtry 
for  the  f utiire.  The  cause  Is  greater  than  us 
all. 

PcJUtlcal  demands  are  of  only  limited  rel- 
evance to  the  changes  which  wUl  produce 
permanent  reductions  In  the  strains  of  so- 
ciety. The  political  methods  of  coercion,  ex- 
hortation, and  discussion  asaume  that  the 
role  of  politics  Is  to  solve  conflicts  when  they 
have  already  happened.  The  ideal  of  a  pol- 
itics of  prevention  is  to  obviate  conflict  by 
reduction  of  the  strains  of  society. 
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The  great  contribution  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  to  democracy  has  been  the 
development  of  responslblle  political  parties. 
They  may  differ  greatly  over  Issues,  but  they 
are  deeply  united  upon  the  basis  of  our 
political  system.  The  Republican  Party  is 
considered  to  be  the  more  conservative  ele- 
ment In  our  politics.  Conservation  means 
"to  save."  To  be  a  Republican  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  to  be  pro-business,  which  Is 
what  many  of  our  citizens  believe  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Party  to  be.  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
know  many  of  you.  I  know  that,  above  aU, 
you  will  do  what  your  conscience  tells  you  is 
best  for  all  our  people.  I  know  that  you  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  responsibilities 
of  the  government  and  Its  citizens,  and  the 
need  to  ensure  that  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy bequeathed  to  us  by  our  ancestors  are 
not  lost. 

However,  the  task  will  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  creating  the  Constitution  in  1787. 
The  vested  Interests  that  then  existed — slav- 
ery and  commerce — were  prevented  from  be- 
coming divisive  Issues.  There  were  only  six 
commercial  corporations;  today  we  have  more 
than  2.5  million.  We  are  now  a  nation  of 
large  Influential  interest  groups,  such  as  bvis- 
Iness,  labor,  welfare,  education  and  many 
others.  To  persuade  these  powerful  groups 
to  act  Jointly  for  common  welfare  will  be  one 
of  the  most  statesmanlike  actions  In  all 
history. 

You  have  the  opportimlty  to  become  the 
"Founding  Fathers"  for  future  generations. 


FRAMEWORK  FOR  DISARMAMENT 

HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  another  important  statement  by  Carl- 
ton Goodlett  on  the  subject  of  disarma- 
ment. We  can  easily  forget  just  how 
crucial  a  task  disarmament  is.  But  we 
do  not  begin  the  hard  work  of  disarma- 
ment if  we  continue  to  regard  it  as  a 
pious  wish  that  we  will  have  to  take 
seriously— "one  of  those  days."  No,  we 
must  start  the  hard  thinking  about 
actual  mechanisms  of  disarmament  now. 
Dr.  Goodlett's  precise  descriptions  of 
possible  mechanisms  are  an  important 
contribution  to  our  concrete  under- 
standing of  the  problem,  and  for  that 
reason  I  believe  that  we  here  in  Con- 
gress should  listen  to  what  he  has  to 
say. 
The  statement  follows : 
Pboblkms  THaxATKNiNa  World  Peace 

X.  IMISOOCCTOBT   STATEMENT 

It  Is  a  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to  have 
been  requested  to  represent  the  World  Peace 
Council  at  this  Important  World  Citizens 
Assembly,  1976.  •  For  26  years,  the  World 
Peace  CouncU  and  Its  aflUiated  organizations 
have  pursued  the  task  of  building  through 
human  power  a  vast  army  of  peace  makers 
on  every  continent  of  the  globe.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  Involved  in  this  challenging 
quest  for  peace  have  recognized  that  op- 
portimltles  such  as  the  Present  World  Clti- 


*We  bring  you  sincere  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  World  Citizens  As- 
sembly from  the  World  Peace  Council,  Pre- 
sidium of  the  World  Peace  Co\incfl,  Secre- 
tariat of  the  World  Peace  Council,  and  our 
Secretary  General,  Romesh  Chandra. 
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J  zens  Assembly  have  occurred  too  Infrequent- 
ly In  the  United  States;  therefore,  we  are 
especially  pleased  that  our  friends,  many  of 
whom  we  have  bad  opportunities  to  share 
common  experiences  In  the  recent  years,  have 
assembled  this  distinguished  gathering  for 
an  International  conference  with  the  orga- 
nizational agenda:  "Organizing  to  build  a 
World  Community."  Subtitle,  "Let's  do  It; 
we've  been  talking  long  enough  I"  To  this, 
my  reply  Is  A-Men. 

Albert  Einstein  many  years  ago  wrote 
these  words  which  surely  could  have  been 
written  today:  "Our  world  Is  threatened  by 
a  crisis  whose  extent  seems  to  escape  those 
within  whose  power  It  Is  to  make  major  de- 
cisions for  good  or  evil.  The  unleashed  pow- 
er of  the  atom  has  changed  everything  ex- 
cept our  ways  of  thinking.  Thus,  we  are 
drifting  toward  a  catastrophe  beyond  com- 
parison. We  shall  require  a  substantial  new 
manner  of  thinking  If  mankind  Is  to  sur- 
vive." 

At  the  1969  Pugwash  Conference  26  scien- 
tists from  8  nations.  Including  some  of  the 
world's  leading  expkcrts  In  atomic,  biological 
and  chemical  warfare,  agreed  unanimously 
on  the  following  statement  which  contains 
no  qualifications  or  equivocations: 

"In  the  end  only  the  absolute  prevention 
of  war  will  preserve  hiiman  life,  and  civili- 
zation in  the  face  of  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical as  well  as  nuclear  weapons.  No  ban 
of  a  single  weapon,  no  agreement  that  leaves 
the  general  threat  of  war  In  existence  can 
protect  mankind  sufficiently." 

RenuruHatUm:  A  necessity 

C.  F.  Von  Welzsacker,  eminent  German  sci- 
entist, describes  our  problem  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

"The  renunciation  of  war  Is  no  longer  a 
pious  hope,  but  a  necessity.  The  only  ques- 
tion iB  whether  mankind  will  arrive  at  It  be- 
fore or  after  the  catastrophe." 

And  finally,  Jerome  D.  Frank  states  our 
problem  as  follows:  "The  tUne  hallowed  In- 
stitution of  war  must  be  abandoned  If  the 
human  adventure  Is  to  continue." 

War  has  been  an  Instrument  of  human  ad- 
justment since  the  period  of  recorded  his- 
tory. The  present  situation  Is  only  different 
In  that  now  war  has  become  unprofitable 
to  even  the  aggressor  because  of  the  Inevit- 
able fact  that  nuclear  war  would  result  In 
the  destruction  of  both  the  strong  and  the 
weak.  We  have  reached  that  period  of  human 
development  where  the  use  of  aggression  as 
an  Instrument  of  national  policy,  for  the 
achievement  of  national  goals,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  ends  not  attainable  by  other  means. 
Is  now  an  archaic  Instrument.  There  must  be 
a  new  beginning. 

ISesplte  the  witness  of  the  eminent  Albert 
Einstein  and  scientists  at  the  Pugwash  Con- 
ference, politicians,  governments,  and  mili- 
tary men  In  many  lands  continue  to  talk  the 
rhetoric  of  peacemaking  while  Indulging  In 
the  sordid  buslnees  of  preparing  for  World 
War  ni  which  to  their  knowledge  notwith- 
standing would  probably  be  the  last  war  In 
this  stage  of  society.  While  our  politicians 
speak  of  peace,  there  Is  no  peace  I  In  1960, 
the  world  spent  $120  billion  dollars  for  dis- 
armaments with  the  United  States  spending 
$60  billion.  In  1973  ten  years  later  despite 
Inflation,  the  world  squandered  $270  billion 
dollars  of  Its  wealth  in  military  armaments, 
$78  billion  were  spent  by  the  United  States, 
the  nations  of  Africa  $2.08  billion,  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  $42  blllloi^.  How  long 
can  we  continue  this  wastrel  attitude  toward 
the  precious  resources  on  the  spaceship, 
earth? 

Do  you  recall  the  elation  expressed  in  the 
U.SBH.  and  the  U.S-A.  at  the  formal  enunci- 
ation of  Detente?  Our  people  dreamed  of  uti- 
lizing billions  released  from  military  expendi- 
tures for  combating  malnutrition  and  pov- 
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erty,  for  building  schools,  hospitals,  bousing 
and  other  meaningful  jobs  for  life  enrich- 
ment purposes.  The  United  States  today 
spends  more  than  ever  before  on  sophisti- 
cated Instruments  of  mass  destruction.  The 
military  budget  today  Is  the  greatest  at  any 
time  during  peace  In  the  200-year  history  of 
our  nation.  We,  the  people,  who  desire  peace, 
who  yearn  for  peace,  can  no  longer  trust  our 
politicians  or  our  military  leaders  to  achieve 
our  goals.  However,  Professor  Frederick  Jo- 
llot-Curle,  the  Founding  President  of  the 
World  Peace  Council  answered  our  dilemma: 
"No  one  people,  no  one  Individual  on  his 
own,  can  prevent  war.  Only  the  peoples  of  all 
nations  acting  together  can  achieve  this 
aim."  Therefore,  we  have  assembled  In  San 
Francisco,  the  founding  site  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  on  the  30tb  Anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  UNO  to  further 
strengthen  the  peoples  role  In  humanity's 
unending  struggle,  transforming  the  Idea  of 
peace  Into  the  reality  of  peace. 

Peace  is  a  precarious  mistress,  long  pur- 
sued but  rarely  long  possessed;  several  re- 
cent victories  of  the  peace  forces  require 
brief  mention: 

(1)  The  final  victory  of  the  heroic  peoples 
of  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  over  im- 
perialism and  foreign  Intervention  was 
achieved.  The  peoples  of  Indochina  now  con- 
trol their  land  mass  and  now  control  their 
destinies.  It  was  disappointing  that  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Indochlnese  people  failed  to 
evoke  significant  celebrations  by  the  peace 
coalition  In  the  UB.A.,  which  struggled  for  a 
decade  to  force  the  people's  will  for  peace 
upon  reluctant  presidents  and  the  UjS.  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex.  (2)  In  1974  the  na- 
tional liberation  forces  of  the  Portuguese 
colonies  of  Guinea  Bissau,  Mozambique  and 
Angola  were  victorious.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  liberation  movements  in  Angola  are  en- 
gaged In  a  contest  of  arms  to  decide  the 
nation's  fate,  whether  It  be  socialism  or  a 
free  enterprise  society,  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination resides  In  the  hands  of  the  An- 
gollan  people.  After  approximately  50  years, 
Portugal  has  freed  Itself  of  fascism;  we  feel 
confident  that  the  Portuguese  people  wlU 
find  a  solution  In  their  own  fashion  which 
will  create  the  Instrument  of  government 
which  serves  best  the  needs  of  the  masses  of 
her  pteople.  (3)  The  end  of  the  military  dic- 
tatorship In  Greece  was  achieved,  and  we  are 
encouraging  the  development  of  democratic 
Institutions  in  Greece  which  will  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  masses  of  the  Greek  people. 
Yet,  we  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  foreign 
intervention  In  the  nation  of  Cyprus.  We 
urge  world-wide  support  for  the  efforts  of 
Archbishop  Makarlos,*  President  of  Cyprus 
In  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  united  Cyprus 
which  protects  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  people  of  Cyprus  themselves. 

Freedom  and  Independence  are  the  most 
precious  possessions  which  can  only  be  guar- 
anteed by  vigilance  and  self-sacrifice.  In 
Curie's  words,  "Only  the  peoples  of  all  na- 
tions acting  together  can  achieve  this  aim." 
Three  Challenges  to  World  Peace 

In  the  brlel  time  allotted  to  q>eakers  in 
this  session,  one  can  only  hope  to  offer  g^ulde- 
llnes  as  regards  lmp>ortant  crisis  areas  which 
will  be  considered  In  detail  In  the  Assembly 
deliberations.  We  wish  to  share  our  con- 
cerns on  the  following  current  threats  to 
world  peace:  (1)  The  Middle  East  Crisis, 
(2)  the  struggle  against  Imperialism,  neo- 
colonialism, racism  and  for  National  Inde- 
pendence, and  (3)  complete  and  total  dis- 
armament. 

/.  Resolution  of  the  Middle  East  Crisis 

A  task  of  extreme  urgency  Involves  the 
resolution  of  the  Middle  East  Crisis.  World- 
wide support  must  be  given  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council's  unanimous  Res- 
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olutlon  #242,  passed  November  2,  1967.  and 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Reso- 
lution of  1972,  which  provide  security  and 
safeguards  for  all  people  and  states  of  the 
Middle  East.  Resolution  #242  speclficaUy. 
calls  for: 

(1)  Israeli  armed  forces  withdrawal  from 
all  occupied  territories. 

(2)  Acknowledgement  of  the  sovereignty, 
territorial  Integrity,  political  Independence 
of  every  state,  and  the  right  to  live  In  peace 
within  secure  and  recognized  boundaries  free 
from  threats  or  acts  of  war. 

(3)  Guaranteeing  freedom  of  navigation 
through  international  waters  in  the  area. 

(4)  Achieving  a  just  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem,  and 

(5)  Guaranteeing  the  territorial  inviola- 
bility and  political  independence  of  every 
state  In  the  area,  through  establishing  de- 
militarized zones. 

Moreover,  we  must  aid  the  courageous 
peace  forces  In  Israel  who  condemn  the  mili- 
tarism of  their  government  and  strive  for  a 
just  and  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis.  The  continued  Israeli  policy 
of  occupation  and  aggression,  as  well  as  the 
threats  by  the  U.S.  Government  against  the 
Arab  coimtrles  recently  reiterated  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  James  Schleslnger,  dealing 
with  the  question  of  oil  for  the  American 
Industrial  machine,  exacerbate  the  explosive 
and  dangerous  situation  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  PLO  must  be  recognized  as  the  sole 
representative  of  the  Palestinian  people  In 
any  peace  negotiations,  and  their  rights  to 
control  a  land  mass  with  sovereignty  must 
be  suppMted.  We  watched  with  some  anxiety 
the  relnstltutlon  of  shuttle  diplomacy  by 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  but  any  break 
In  the  Middle  East  crisis  which  progresses 
towards  a  permannt  solution  must  be  wel- 
comed. If  Kissinger  falls,  we  urge  the  con- 
vening by  the  United  Nations  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Middle 
East  crisis. 

We  believe  that  Israel,  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations,  must  repiUr  to  the  United 
Nations  as  the  basic  Instrumentality  by 
which  peace  can  be  achieved  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  say  to  Israel:  Since  you  are  the 
creature  of  the  United  NaUons.  we  expect 
a  little  bit  more  of  Israel  than  the  ar- 
rogance shown  by  the  great  powers.  In 
which  they  only  respond  favorably  to  UJ^. 
resolutions  when  such  resolutions  sanction 
and  encourage  predestine<Lact8  of  these  great 
powers.  Some  of  us  believe  that  Israel,  a 
small  but  powerfiU  nation.  Is  emulating 
and  Imitating  the  big  powers  In  Its  refusal 
to  respond  to  the  VJS.  resolutions,  unless 
It  fits  Into  the  predestined  p<^cy  of  the 
Israeli  government. 

il.  Struggle  againtt  neo-colonialism,  racism 
and  for  national  irtdepenaenee 

Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  acuta 
threats  to  the  peace  which  have  arisen  be- 
cause of  military-political  intervention, 
numerous  attacks  on  national  independence 
and  the  n^t  of  the  people  to  self-determi- 
nation. One  of  the  first  prerequisites  for 
wolrd  peace,  particularly  in  the  Unlteci 
States,  and  probably  In  many  other  coun- 
tries, Is  that  we  negate  the  myth  of  na- 
tional and  racial  superiority.  Former  U.S. 
Senator  Fulbrlght  In  his  memorable  address 
In  the  88th  Congress,  called  for  a  removal 
of  myth  from  the  basic  premises  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  In  a  number  of  problem  areas 
which  threaten  world  peace,  we  have  far  too 
much  myth  concerning  American  infalli- 
bUlty. 

South  Africa:  The  preeent  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  concert  with 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  West  Ger- 
many and  the  government  of  South  Africa 
Is  one  which  win.  eventually,  lead  to  armed 
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Tbe  holders  of  vast  mineral  wealth 

luUlmlted  economic  cocceaslons  In  South 

.»  ara  led.  first  by  England  and  second 

the  USA.  If  the  ultimate  solution  of  tbe 

ema  of  South  Africa  are  decided  by  a 

of  arms,  our  government  and  the  Amer- 

, People  by  our  silence,  must  assume  great 

esponalbUlty  for  tbe  resulting  blood  bath. 
Native  blacks  of  South  Africa  recognize 
tbe   peaceful   non-violent   method   of 
"laoe  lAoreate  Chief  LithuU  will  not 

their  liberation.  There   must  be  a 

( omtlnulng  struggle  against  neo-oolonlallsm 

-'*''*  for  national  independence,  particularly 

it  the  last  colmilal  and  racialist  r«- 

1,   such    as:    Southern    Rhodesia,   the 

1  lanrtatsd  territory  of  Southwest  Africa  and 

'Se  apartheid  government  of  South  Africa. 

Armed   struggle    must   be    recognized    as 

-  Just  cause  of  the  oppressed  peoples  in 

r  fight  for  national  liberation  and  ln> 

(fependence. 

We  must  give  immediate  attention  to  the 
I  roblems  of  national  reconstruction  and 
ttlonal  redevelopment  after  these  new  na- 
>ns  win  political  and  ec<HK>mlc  independ- 
Loe. 

There  are  millions  who  dweU  In  the  twl- 
"it  KXM  offnll  freedom  without  the  right 
«elf -determination   concerning   the   clr- 
cimstancee  involving  political,  social,  eco- 
-*—•-!  and  cultural  tacton  controlling  tnelr 
they  are  a  minority  people  devoid,  be- 
ef racial  status,  of  a  commanding  role 
tbe  affairs  of  tbelr  re^>ecitve  states  and 
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A  classle  example  of  these  victims  of 
n  cism — both  covert  and  overt — ^imposed  on 
-  bidlvldual  as  weU  as  on  an  institutional 
'^  the  sordid  experience  of  25  million 
who  for  349  years  have  endured 
.  and  lia  years  since  the  Lincoln 
E  oancipation  Proclamation  have  lived  in 
*  twilight  zone  of  crypto-freedom  In  the 
sed  States  <rf  America. 
These  SS  million  Blacks  comprise  a  people 
•"-b  is  mora  niunerous  than  the  popula- 
of  laa  nations  ot  the  world.  They  are 
■  numerous  than  33  of  the  36  nations 
occupy  the  North  and  South  American 
ooattnenu  being  exceeded  only  by  white 
A^i«lca-OTA  (184,000.000),  Bniil  (91000- 
M  )  snd  Mexico  (45.000.000)    ^^  ^^^'OW.- 

rJ!^l'"*lSP*'  ''«8«>  Congress  under 

-  lewiershlp  of  Paul  Robeson  and  WllUam 

^*ni«i^presented  to  the  United  Nations 

OJ;fl«tton  tbe  petition  "I  Accuse  Geno- 

«'»»i<*clearty  delineated  the  charges 

..J •ff^nst  white  America,  indicating  a 

S  SSf?^*'*^^  *»'  genocide  calculated 

»<«  Americans  and  even  envisaging  the  to- 
,J-tr«tton  Of  these  Bl^ATiTf or«fS 
ity  to  Amsrlcan  society.  More  than  30 

iliT?  ?T^*°**  "^  ''««■'<»  «*"»  only 

^If^J^.  '^-  ^  "H^n^  to  the 

is  of  Black  Americans  for  fuU  citizen. 

and  Sid  in  their  struggle  to  remove 

'—'and  institutional  Tacism  i^h 

tbe  natlm's  life. 
W«.  tbe  President's  Commission  on 
,4™;°^*^  "!»*»««»  the  sickness  which 
<  asteoylng  the  DBA— racism;  and  sited  four 
— ^--unemployment,    education,    housing 
prtJoe-oommunlty  relations  as  the  cardl- 
•jcttoos  of  American  society  where  tbe 

^il,^!Sf^*"  "****  <l«rtructlve.  In 
'.  the  plight  of  American  Blacks  is  more 
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f^Sf^***^"*"*^  ""*  baJf-free  pos- 
M  tbe  seed  of  its  toertUble  destruction 
too  long  have  we  explored  and  discussed 
pr^Mns  of  racism,  including  apartheid 
ft  trsadmlU  of  conversation  leading  no- 
•«    If  conversation,  slogans  and  verbal 
loos  of  soUdartty  alone  would  have 
tbe  B^MtkM  of  South  Africa,  the  Blacks 
I  outbam  Rhodesia  and  the  Blacks  in  the 


US.  victimized  by  institutional  racism,  their 
freedom  would  have  been  secured  eons  ago. 
The  peace  forces  in  the  West  must  bring 
persistent  pressures  to  bear  upon  their  re- 
spective governments  in  Italy,  Prance.  Weet 
Oermany,  England,  and  the  Scandinavian 
ooiintries  for  them  to  boycott  economically 
and  Isolate  politically  those  governments  and 
their  peoples  who  enjoy  the  luxury  of  uti- 
lizing racism  as  a  means  of  human  exploita- 
tion. No  man  Is  an  Island.  Whenever  one  man 
suffers  the  pain  of  the  tyranny  of  racism,  all 
humanity  loses  a  little  bit  of  Its  precious 
freedom.  Many  of  us  fall  to  recognize  that  a 
"detente"  which  only  concerns  Itself  with  re- 
moving the  posalbllities  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust but  falls  to  combat  the  circumstances 
which  force  millions  of  human  belnges  to 
merely  exist  in  the  midst  of  a  living  hell  is  a 
half  measure  in  the  struggle  for  peace. 

In  this  World  Assembly,  we  are  able  again 
to  prick  the  conscience  of  an  international 
gathering  of  fighters  for  peace,  to  lay  upon 
you  the  burden  of  removing  not  only  tbe 
dramatic  causes  which  threaten  life  but  also 
the    important    submerged    realities    which 
dally  kill  the  aspirations  of  mUllons  of  peo- 
ple who  Uve  In  the  twUlght  zone  of  freedom, 
denied  Its  full  meaning  because  of  the  most 
non-Important   part   of   the  societal   equa- 
tion— the  race  or  the  color  of  a  man. 
///.  Complete  and  total  dUarmament 
The  world  lives  in  a  peace  or  rather  a  "de- 
tente" based  upon  terror  and  a  fear  of  nu- 
clear annihilation.  No  one  can  win  World 
War  m.  There  is  a  gradual  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
nation  can  no  longer  increase  the  military 
security  of  its  citizens  by  Improving  or  en- 
larging its  store  of  armaments.  "Confronted 
by  the  dUemma  of  steadily  Increasing  mUl- 
tary  power  and  steadily  decreasing  mUltary 
security."   an   increasing   number  of  scien- 
tists have  long  stated  essentially,  that  we 
have  entered  into  the  "Alice  of  Wonderland- 
era  when  scientific  technology  can  no  longer 
provide  our  security,  but  indeed,  can  only 
weaken  it  with  further  nuclear  refinements. 
The  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was 
only  an  initial  step  in  finding  a  solution  to 
this  dilemma.  Moreover,  humanity  awaits  tbe 
conclusion  of  a  total  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
to  which  all  of  the  great  powers,  USA,  USSb! 
England,  Prance,  and  China  are  signatories. 

A  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  must  be  followed 
by  negotiations  of  a  complete  and  total  dis- 
armament agreement  which  provides  for  the 
transference  of  world  resources  saved  via 
disarmament  to  life  enrichment  of  the  peo- 
ples including  education,  food,  health  hous- 
ing, and  so  forth. 

The  treaty  on  general  and  complete  dU- 
armament must  include  a  system  of  control 
and  inspection.  Control  and  inspection  with- 
out disarmament  is  as  unacceptable  as  is  dis- 
armament without  Inspection  and  control.  If 
a  world  disarmed  and  a  world  secure  is  to  be 
obtained,  no  powers  can  be  permitted  to 
utilize  the  disarmament  procedures  as  a 
means  to  gain  a  position  of  ascendancy  or 
dominance  In  the  resulttng  disarmed  and  de- 
militarized society. 

General,  complete  and  controUed  disarma- 
ment must  be  our  ultimate  goal.  This  task 
Involves  the  progressive  adoption  of  partial 
measures  of  disarmament;  the  establishment 
of  atom-free  zones  in  all  of  the  continents- 
tbe  dissolution  of  military  blocs;  and  to  n- 
emphasize,  the  removal  of  foreign  military 
bases,  and  the  convening  of  the  Helsinki 
International  Conference  July  28,  1975  on 
European  security  and  the  signing  of  a  Euro- 

Sf.*.^^*^"^*y  "^^"ty  »»y   *be   members  of 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  Nations. 

Complete  disarmament  must  be  achieved 
asa  means  of  freeing  the  resources  of  the 
world  for  humanltarUn  and  constructive 
tasks.  In  passing,  we  recommend  a  plan  for 
controlled  arms  pwaiferation  (The  San  Pran- 
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Cisco  Disarmament  Plan),  which  involves  a 
progressive  reduction  of  world  armament  ex- 
penditures over  a  five-year  period  by  50%  in 
the  expenditures  for  new  military  weapons 
and  equipment  (i.e.,  from  »270  bllUon  to  $135 
billion) .  These  monies  saved  must  be  utilized 
for  International  development  ($13.5  billion) 
and  national  development  $121.6  billion)  by 
the  lUth  year. 

1973:  Total  World  Armaments  Expenditures- 
9269.64  BUlion 

„  (In  billions) 

Warsaw  Pact ainn 

NATO 1^ 

p^  ::::::::::::::::  "J 

Ainca 2  08 

Developed  countries 227 

Developing  countries ""I      42 

THE   STOCKHOLM    APPKAL    1980 

"We  demand  the  absolute  harming  of  the 
atomic  bomb  weapon  of  terror  and  mass  ex- 
termination of  populations. 

"We  demand  the  establishment  of  strict 
international  control  to  ensure  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  ban. 

"We  consider  that  the  first  government  to 
use  the  atomic  wei^mn  against  any  country 
whatsoever  wovUd  be  committing  a  crime 
against  himianity  and  should  be  dealt  with 
as  a  war  criminal. 

"We  call  on  all  men  of  goodwill  through- 
out the  world  to  sign  thU  appeal." 

Stockholm,  March  19th,  I960. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  baa  passed  since 
this  Appeal,   launched   in  Stockholm,   was 
signed  by  millions  and  mlUions  of  men  and 
women  on  all  continents. 

This  solemn  act  on  the  part  of  the  World 
Peace  Movement  warned  peoples  of  all  con- 
tinents of  the  dreadful  threat  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  the  terrible  effects  of  which  had  been 
experienced  by  the  men  and  women  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagaski.  The  Stockholm  Appeal 
turned  public  opinion  into  an  essentui  ele- 
ment, a  real  ^orce,  contributing  to  prevent- 
ing a  world  war  and  successfuUy  opposing 
the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb,  which  at  that 
time  was  cold-bloodedly  contemplated. 

THE  STOCKHOLM  AFFKAL   1 975 

Twenty-five  years  later,  on  Jtme  2  1975 
a  second  Stockholm  Appeal  was  Issued  caU- 
Ing  for  the  defense  of  peace  and  tbe  devel- 
opment of  a  new  International  climate  with 
new  hopes,  with  new  confidence,  and  new 
optlmiam  among  tbe  peoples.  Copies  of 
this  Appeal  Stockholm  1976  wUl  be  made 
avaUable  to  the  delegates.  The  Appeal  is  too 
long  to  quote  fully  here,  therefore,  we  wUl 
quote  only  the  last  two  paragraphs: 

The  World  Peace  Council  appeals  to  all 
governments  and  parliaments,  all  peace  and 
other  movements,  to  political  parties,  trade 
unions^  women's  and  youth  organizations, 
to  religious,  social  and  cultural  bodies  which 
are  engaged  in  endeavors  for  mankind's  ad- 
vance, to  Join  hands  m  a  great  new  world- 
wide offensive  against  the  arms  race 

To  make  detente  irreversible: 

STOP    THZ    AKMS    KACB 

To  move  forward  rapidly  towards  a  New 
International  Economic  Order— Btoo  the 
Arms  Race. 

To  defend  the  peace  and  build  a  new 
world — Stop  the  Arms  Race. 

Together  for  BanrUng  All  Nuclear  and 
Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction! 

Together  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament! 

Together  for  the  caUing  without  delay  of 
the  United  Nations  World  Disarmament 
Conference! 

When  the  busy  5-day  Assembly  is  at  end 
and  you  will  have  filled  volumes  with  note- 
taking,  these  remarks  will  become  sub- 
merged. I  believe  that  tbe  words  of  "every 
man"  will  encapsulate  the  significance  of 
your  Journey  over  many  mUes  to  assemble 
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for  peace:  "Everyman  is  me.  I  am  his  broth- 
er. No  man  is  my  enemy.  I  am  everyman  and 
he  is  in  and  of  me.  This  is  my  faith,  my 
strength,  my  deepest  hope  and  my  only 
belief." 

To  paraphase  for  the  participants  in  this 
World  Citizens  Assembly.  .  .  .  This  is  our 
faith,  our  strength,  our  deepest  -  hope  and 
our  only  belief  I 


HALLIE  AND  LELAND  CONRAD: 
AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  AS  IT 
WAS  MEANT  TO  BE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF  wxsT  vntcnoA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVB8 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  de- 
liberations covering  vast  programs 
which  affect  the  lives  of  milUons  of 
Americans,  we  often  run  the  risk  of 
focusing  on  the  forest  and  overlooking 
the  trees.  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  your 
attenti<m  two  sturdy  West  Virginia 
moimtaln  oaks,  Hallle  and  Leland  Con- 
rad, partners  in  marriage  and  in  suc- 
cessful business  activity  for  50  years. 
When  we  talk  of  "the  people"  and  of 
"freedom  of  enterprise"  and  of  the 
"rights  of  Individuals  to  shape  their  own 
lives"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  are  exactly 
what  it  is  8dl  about. 

They  are  the  personificaticm  of  the 
hard-workkig  American  couple  who  can 
create  a  home,  rear  a  family,  and  conduct 
a  highly  successful  business  within  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  our  society.  I 
read  their  life  story  with  a  feeling  of 
humility,  and  a  new  understanding  of 
how  much  effort  I  must  expend  to  de- 
serve constituents  like  these. 

I  comend  to  your  attention  the  story 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  as  reported  In 
the  Glenvllle,  W.  Va.,  Democrat  of  Oc- 
tober 30, 1975 : 

CoNRADs:  50  Years  in  Business 

Hallle  and  Leland  Conrad  celebrated  the 
beginning  of  their  60th  year  In  tlfe  res- 
taurant/hotel/motel business  last  Thursday 
(October  23),  coming  a  long  way  since  their 
early  days  when  they  needed  Instruction  in 
the  art  of  hamburger  making. 

"We  started  In  1926  with  nine  stools  and 
four,  small  tables,"  said  Leland.  "After  buy- 
ing out  Okey  McCartney  for  $1,100.  we  were 
on  our  own — without  knowing  a  single  thing 
about  the  business." 

The  Conrads  sold  their  228-acre  Dusk 
Camp  farm  when  they  decided  to  give  up 
farming  and  try  to  make  it  another  way. 

"Hez  Oreenllef  taught  us  how  to  make  a 
hamburger  sandwich  which  sold  in  those 
days  for  10  cents  (slice  of  pie  for  a  nickel, 
T-bone  steak,  60  cents  with  three  side  dishes 
and  dessert) ,"  Hallle  recalled. 

Their  first  restaurant  was  located  on  the 
site  of  their  present  establishment,  but  the 
surrounding  environment  was  quite  different 
in  those  early  days. 

"A  mud  street  ran  In  front  of  the  place  . . . 
boats  ran  up  and  down  the  river  nearby  .  .  . 
Blair  Qalner  drove  the  only  taxi  to  and  from 
Gilmer  Station  .  .  .  Charlie  OrUBth's  stable 
and  livery  were  right  across  the  street  .  .  . 
they  used  to  grind  wheat  and  com  at  a  near- 
by mm." 

From  that  modest  beginning,  the  Oonrads 
built  up  a  thriving  and  reputable  restaurant 
business  and  conducted  at  42-room  motel 
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beginning  In  1965.  They  also  operate  a  64- 
room  hotel  adjoining  the  restaurant.  And 
Leland  has  operated  a  taxi  service  tar  nearly 
30  years. 

"We  buUt  five  times  on  this  side  of  the 
street  over  the  years."  said  Leland.  "We  put 
this  all  together  like  a  Jigsaw  puzzle,  bit  by 
little  bit." 

Times  were  hard,  however,  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

"During  those  Depression  days,  we  were 
lucky  to  make  $3  a  day.  Hallle  and  I  worked 
morning  and  night,  seven  days  a  week,  too. 
Why,  in  those  Depression  days,  a  customer 
would  buy  a  plain  loaf  of  bread  down  tbe 
street  and  come  here  to  eat  it,  washed  down 
with  an  occasional  five-cent  cup  of  coffee  or 
Just  water." 

But  the  Conrads  continued  doggedly, 
working  very  hard,  picking  up  recipes  along 
the  way,  improving  their  menu  as  best  they 
could.  "We  served  the  first  hot  dogs  In  Glen- 
vllle and  the  first  graham  cracker  pie,"  Hallle 
recaUed.  "Leland  paid  $40  for  one  recipe  for 
chill  on  hotdogs." 

Of  course,  piirchasing  food  in  those  days 
was  a  bit  easier.  The  Conrads  dldnt  have  to 
rely  on  out-of-town  wholesalers.  "We  dealt 
primarily  with  local  people.  Therrf  were 
butcher  shops  (Tom  Brannon  and  Earl  Ben- 
nett and  John  Shuman)  here  and  we  could 
buy  our  produce  locally.  We  made  our  own 
bread  and  muffins,  too,"  Leland  said. 

"It  was  a  different  world  in  those  days," 
said  Leland.  "Why,  there  was  a  fellow  over 
where  the  Hamrlc  Jewelry  Store  now  is  lo- 
cated, looking  for  somebody  to  change  a  $10 
bill.  He  couldn't  get  it  until  I  happened 
along.  Boy,  I  Just  happened  to  have  the 
money  for  him.  I  felt  like  a  RockefeUer 
then." 

Boom  times  for  the  Conrads  began  when 
World  War  n  broke  out.  And  they've  en- 
Joyed  prosperity  ever  since. 

Jack,  their  son,  left  a  promising  teaching 
and  administrative  career  in  1974  when  Le- 
land Isecame  ill.  The  elder  Conrad  had 
worked  40  years,  seven  days-a-week  without 
suffering  a  serious  illness.  But,  finally,  the 
heavy  toil  took  its  toll.  "I  Just  couldn't  go 
on,"  he  said. 

Leland,  who  is  now  75,  took  an  entire  year 
off  to  rest,  but  still  puts  tn  a  good  day's 
work  in  the  kitchen  and  driving  a  cab.  Hal- 
lle, 73,  is  not  allowed  to  work  In  the  restau- 
rant as  in  the  past  because  of  Illness,  too. 
That  puts  the  burden  of  mainteinlng  the 
family  business  on  Jack  and  daughter 
Madelyn. 

"Jack  came  to  the  rescue  and  now  puts  In 
long  hours  at  the  restaurant  and  hotel."  said 
Hallle.  "Many  people  don't  realize  it,  but 
Jack  was  an  assistant  principal  at  Morgan- 
town  High  School  for  12  years  and  was  a 
counselor  of  studento  at  P^rmont  High 
School  for  13  years,"  said  Hallle. 

Jack  has  a  bachelor's  degree  and  master's 
degree  from  West  Virginia  University  in 
counseling  and  guidance. 

Madelyn,  who  is  married  to  WUllam  M. 
Kldd,  Judge  of  the  14th  Judicial  Chxult, 
shares  management  responsibilities  with 
Jack,  even  though  she  lives  In  Oassaway 

She  was  also  Involved  in  education,  teach- 
ing for  seven  years  in  Braxton  County 
schools.  She  is  certified  in  three  areas:  Eng- 
lish. French  and  Mathematics. 

"We've  also  got  four  grandchildren,  three 
of  whom  are  married,  and  three  great-grand- 
cbUdren  with,  hopefully,  several  more  on 
the  way."  Hallle  laughed. 

For  all  their  business  success  and  their 
immense  popularity  in  OUmar  and  neigh- 
boring counties,  the  hard-working  Oonrads 
are  ready  to  retire  and  sell  the  business. 

"Jack  wante  to  return  to  his  career  in  ed- 
ucation and  we  want  to  quit  for  good,"  said 
Hallle.  "All  we're  looking  for  is  a  buyer  who 
can  handle  the  business." 
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Conrad's  has  been  known  in  these  parte 
for  many  years  for  their  fine,  hearty  food  at 
most  reasonable  prices  a  rare  treat  In  these 
days  of  convenience  foods  and  skyrocketing 
prices.  As  a  smaU  gesture  of  respect.  City 
Council  named  the  once -muddy  street  in 
front  of  their  business  Conrad  Court.  But 
every-day  appreciation  is  registered  in  many 
ways  by  their  loyal  customers.  Just  listen 
in  some  morning,  noon,  or  dinnertime.  And 
enjoy.  The  Conrads  reject  you  to. 


MAKING  BETTER  GLOBAL  GUESSES 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  Sunday,  November  2,  1975.  The 
author,  Arthur  M.  Cox,  is  a  former  official 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  CIA. 
Mr.  Cox  discusses  and  proposes  Impor- 
tant changes  in  the  way  national  Intel- 
ligence estimates  are  made.  His  com- 
ments are  timely  and  well  worth  ireading : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  2,  19751 
Making  Brtes  Olobal  Ouesses 
(By  Arthur  M.  Cox) 

The  recent  hearings  of  the  Hoiise  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  revealing  the  fall- 
ure  of  US.  Intelligence  estimates  for  the  TET 
offensive  in  Vietnam,  the  Cyprus  evente,  the 
1973  Tom  Klppur  war  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  1974  coup  in  Portugal  have  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  many  billions  of 
dollars  tbe  American  taxpayer  spends  each 
year  for  intelligence.  Committee  Chairman 
Otis  O.  Pike  (D-N.T.)  has  said:  "No  way  we 
are  getting  our  money's  worth  out  of  it." 
,  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  VS.  intel- 
ligence estimating  is  not  as  good  as  it  should 
be.  and  that  there  are  ways  to  make  it  better. 

Sherman  Kent,  who  served  for  more  than 
20  years  as  chairman  of  CIA's  Board  of  Na- 
tional Estimates,  has  called  the  InteUlgence 
estimator  a  "speculative  evaluator."  The  es- 
timator Is  not  a  coUector,  collator  or  re- 
searcher. His  Job  Is  to  look  at  the  avaUable 
data  about  a  particular  problem  and  make  an 
educated  guess  about  what  is  going  to 
happen.  In  Kent's  words,  such  informed 
guessing,  "subject  to  error  as  it  has  to  be,  is 
fan  preferable  to  the  alternative— tbe  crystal 
ball."  It  is  Important,  though,  to  be  fully 
aware  that  intelligence  estimating  is  not  a 
science;  it  does  involve  speculation  which  can 
result  sometimes  in  serious  mistekes. 

The  possibility  for  error  increases  as  the 
estimate  moves  from  such  tangible  subjects 
as  crop  forecasts,  levels  of  industrial  produc- 
tion, order  of  battle  or  numbers  of  missile 
silos  to  the  emotions  and  thoughts  of  human 
beings — the  intentions  of  political  leaders. 
Politics  and  human  behavior — esf)eclally  the 
Intentions  of  individual  leaders — have  always 
been  the  most  vmpredlcteble.  Thus,  even  the 
best  informed  and  most  experienced  political 
observers  are  vulnerable  to  making  occasional 
large  goofs. 

Even  when  most  of  tbe  data  is  hard,  as  tn 
crop  forecasting,  mistakes  can  be  made.  Our 
high  flying  space  cameras  could  observe  pre- 
cisely all  of  the  Soviet  wheat  fields  and  the 
dally  weather  over  those  fields,  but  we  seri- 
ously misestimated  the  size  of  the  latest  So- 
viet wheat  crop.  In  the  arena  of  human  af- 
fairs, of  course,  the  margin  for  error  is  much 
greater. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Ckivemment  for  the 
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Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy  concluded  that 
"national  intelligence  estimates  appear  to 
bave  little  Unpact  on  policy  makers  today. 
In  larfs  part  because  key  oonsumen  prefer 
to  baae  their  own  estimates  of  future  de- 
ratopmants  on  ounpetlng  sources  of  Infor- 
natlon  and  analysis."  If  this  Is  an  accurate 
Andlng,  It  Indicates  the  sorry  state  of  cur- 


rent U.S.  Intelligence  estimating.  In  the  past, 
there  weren't  supposed  to  be  any  competing 
■ouro^^tf  Information  and  analysis.  The  es- 
tlmatoW  were  supposed  to  have  access  to  all 
pertinent  Information  available  to  the  UJ3. 
rovenunmt,  whether  it  came  from  the  press, 
the  universities  and  other  open  sources  or 
Cram  the  most  highly  classified  documents. 

One  at  the  dllBcultlM  has  been  that  Henry 
Clsalnger  has  conducted  17.S.  foreign  policy 
n  a  most  secrettve  manner.  Often  Kissinger 
loss  not  share  cmdal  Information  with  the 
ntelllgmce  estimators.  During  the  very  sen- 
Itlve  "back  channel"  negotiations  for  SALT 
.  oondueted  between  Kissinger  and  Soviet 
Imhsasiiloi'  Dobrynln.  President  Nlzon  was 
tften  the  only  other  American  to  be  fully 
nfanned.  Tha  opening  to  China,  the  ^et- 
uun  sgreement  and  much  of  the  Middle  East 
Uplamacy  has  been  conducted  in  a  similar 


Another  dUBcolty  ts  that  Intelligence  estl- 
atea  an  llmltwl  to  Information  frcmi 
hbraad  while  foreign  and  defense  policy  U 
nextncably  Unked  with  U.S.  domestic  pol- 
tlca.  American  weapons  production  and  pol- 
cy  In  the  Middle  East  provide  Important  11- 
ustratlons  of  this  point. 

Sometlmea,  an  experienced  policy  maker, 
nth  his  sense  of  politics,  both  national  and 
Dtematkmal.  can  make  a  shrewder  guess 
han  the  Intelligence  estimator.  Unfortu- 
lately.  It  is  a  much  more  common  occurrence 
'•  '<*  an  aatlmata  to  be  Ignored  because  the 
I  inotlaiial  oonvlctlon  and  wishful  thinking 


I  It  the  policy  maker  is  oontrolllng.  The  Pen- 
agon  P^jea  ai»  full  of  illustrations  of  sound 

<  atlmates  being  Ignored  In  favor  of  disastrous 

J  loUcy  rteetsloos  based  on  imwarranted  op- 
Imlsm.  rat  ezam^e,  }ust  befoce  President 

,  ohnaon  otdend  the  massive  Intervention  of 
r.8.  troop*  In  1986,  the  intelllgenca  estimate 


"We  will  find  ourselves  mired  down  In 
■ntet  In  the  Jungle  In  a  mnttary  effort  that 
'  '•OMMiot  win  and  from  which  we  will  have 
*  ^Mie  dlflealty  extracting  ourselves."  That 
'  '^j'^y  eattmate  could  have  saved  many 
'^otMHBda  of  lives  and  over  •IM  bUllon  for 
•  »— rtcsn  taspayer. 

It  KsBfa  Tlav,  It  la  Important  that  Intel- 
estliiislliin  Qot  beeome  Involved  In 
— ^  poUey.  and  that  the  esthnat- 
tfiould  be  organlaatlonaUy  In- 
tsom  the  ix>lley  makers  and  oper- 
.  'OntalUesnee.''  he  said,  "dtoold  be 
to  poUey,  plana  and  opscatlons  for  guld- 
>.  but  not  ao  eiose  that  It  loess  objectivity 
I  Dd  tntegflty  at  Judgment.'*  If  an  sstlmatar 
1  aa  a  perannal  stake  In  tlie  outeome  ol  a  par- 
1  leular  potley  or  operation  his  hnpartlaUty 
If  lost. 

Alaaost  from  the  outset  in  1M7  the  director 
<  r  eenttal  InteUlgeoee.  in  addition  to  his  es- 
***"   and   oootdlnatlng   functions,    has 
.  nalMe  fCr  oovert  operations.  A  man 
Who  has  made  a  permnai  eonunltatent  to  the 
.  oC  a  partleular  operation  U  not  likely 

t  >  be  a  dispassionate  estimator  of  the  reall- 
^  ••■  The  oonaequeneas  of  having  the  CIA  dl- 
I  tctarn^MQslhle  tot  both  oovert  operations 
—*•—'—  can  be  seen  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs 


If  the  CIA  chief  is  sirtlgninl  to  handle  the 
"ndsstliis  ovsrthzow  of  a  foreign  govern- 
Bt.  his  Judgmsnt  about  the  oouras  of  de- 
apoieiits  In  that  country  is  almost  Inevl- 
tMy  eolared.  Further,  all  CIA  orerssas 
a  atlons  are  run  by  personnel  from  the  agen- 
c  r**  operatlnnal  aide.  Their  Judgment  is  likely 
t  >  be  iBlltieneed  by  the  desire  for  suocsm  In 
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accomplishing  their  poUtical  and  espionage 
assignments. 

Another  serious  breakdown  In  the  theory 
of  separating  estimators  from  (q>erator  is  that 
all  estimates,  before  transmittal  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  must  be  approved  by 
the  tJ.S.  Intelligence  Board.  Though  chaired 
by  the  CIA  director,  the  board's  membership 
includes  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
(DIA)  and  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research.  Thus,  the  two  ma- 
jor policy  and  operational  departments  are 
participants  in  the  estimating  process.  If  a 
member  agency  does  not  agree  with  the  final 
estimate  as  approved  by  the  CIA  director.  It 
has  a  right  to  file  a  dissent  and  often  does. 

This  has  been  especially  true  of  estimates 
about  Soviet  intentions.  Since  the  DIA  re- 
pcwts  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  not  surprisingly  its 
estimates  are  often  Influenced  by  the  Defense 
Department's  policy  positions.  In  recent  tes- 
timony before  the  Pike  committee,  Sam  Ad- 
ams, the  CIA  Vietcong  analyst,  revealed  how 
Defense  estimates  of  Vietoong  strength  erred 
Intentionally  on  the  low  side  because  the 
real  flgiires  might  have  endangered  the  sup- 
port for  VS.  military  policies  and  programs 
In  Vietnam. 

In  the  period  from  IMS  to  1965,  when  De- 
fense was  pressing  for  an  anuballlstic  missile 
system  (ABM),  the  DIA  representative  en- 
tered one  dissenting  footnote  after  another 
in  the  intelligence  estimates  dealing  with 
Soviet  ABM  plans.  CIA  said  there  was  no  evi- 
dence, but  the  DIA  representative  claimed 
there  were  Indications  that  the  Soviets  were 
establishing  ABMs  around  Leningrad.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  under  the  circumstances, 
thought  it  prudent  to  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions to  develop  an  American  ABM,  Just  In 
case.  As  It  turned  out,  CIA  was  correct  and 
Defense  was  wrong. 

Another  danger  In  having  the  operating 
agencies  participate  In  the  estimating  proc- 
ess is  that  the  need  for  consensus  tends  to 
produce  compromises  which  turn  informed 
speculation  Into  bad  guessing.  Kissinger  c(»n- 
plalned  two  years  ago  that  the  estimates  had 
become  "homogenized"  and  not  sufficiently 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  policy. 

In  1978  CIA  Dlrectw  William  Colby, 
prompted  by  Kissinger,  abolished  the  Board 
of  National  Estimates  and  replaced  it  with 
11  national  intelligence  officers,  each  respon- 
sible for  supervising  the  preparation  of  esti- 
mates for  particular  geographic  or  functional 
areas  of  expertise.  This  was  an  attempt  to 
give  more  Independence  to  Individual  esti- 
mators. 

But  the  role  of  the  CIA  director  In  the 
process  was  cut  back  when  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  created  an  Intelligence  com- 
mittee chaired  hj  Kissinger  In  his  capacity 
ss  the  President's  national  security  adviser. 
Kissinger  thus  dominates  the  estimating  ma- 
chinery and  the  CIA  director  Is  no  longer  the 
President's  principal  adviser  on  Intelligence 
as  set  forth  in  the  National  Security  Act. 

dearly,  there  has  been  a  retrogression  In 
the  estimating  process.  But  then  it  hss  never 
been  as  jfood  as  it  should  have  been,  because 
it  wss  badly  organized  in  the  first  olace. 
What  Is  needed  is  an  entirely  new  annroach 
which  would  establish  the  Independence, 
oblectlvlty  and  prestige  of  Intellicrence  esti- 
mating. ThU  could  be  accomplUh*d  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  Office  of  National  Estimates 
(ONB)  as  part  of  the  President's  executive 
office.  It  would  be  separate  from  the  CIA, 
and  its  head  would  report  directly  to  the 
President.  The  ONE'S  function  would  be 
limited  excliisively  to  preparation  of  IntelU- 
gen'-e  estimates  to  assist  the  President  and 
the  NSC  in  making  foreign  and  defense  pol- 
icy decisions.  Intelligence  collecting  and  es- 
timating would  be  strictly  separated.  The 
TJJS.  intelligence  board  would  no  longer  ap- 
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prove  estimates  but  would  contlntie  to  co- 
ordinate the  entire  collecting  effort. 

The  ONE  would  be  composed  of  a  recon- 
stituted Board  of  National  Estimates  made 
up  of  12  or  13  outstanding  men  and  women. 
They  would  be  assisted  by  a  small  staff  of 
senior  intelligence  experts  with  specialized 
knowledge.  The  total  o£Bce  would  have  no 
more  and  60  members,  all  fully  cleared  for 
the  most  sensitive  Information,  including 
current  diplomatic  negotiations  involving 
the  President  and  the  secretary  of  State. 

To  Improve  the  quality  of  intelligence 
available,  the  ONE  should  be  authorized  to 
Inform  the  collecting  agencies,  on  a  routine 
basis,  of  intelligence  priorities  and  gaps  In 
Information.  In  addition,  the  ONE  should  be 
under  instructions  to  rotate  Its  personnel  to 
serve  In  key  overseas  missions  to  assist  in 
improving  reporting  which  could  contribute 
to  better  estimating.  And  high  quality  "spec- 
ulative evaluation"  should  be  encouraged  in 
diplomatic  reporting  from  U.S.  missions 
abroad. 

The  removal  of  the  estimating  function 
would  adnUttedly  diminish  the  role  of  the 
CIA,  but  the  transfer  to  the  White  House 
would  accomplish  something  that  was  always 
Intended,  but  never  Implemented — it  would 
give  the  national  estimates  the  kind  of  pres- 
tige and  authority  they  should  have  as  the 
final  proof  of  ova  entire  intelligence  effort. 
The  reorganlzaUon  should  attract  the  most 
talented  personnel  in  the  business.  The  in- 
dependent status  of  ONE  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  Inter-agency  compromise  and 
would  permit  the  most  exacting  reporting 
of  the  facts,  no  matter  how  painful  they 
might  be  to  advocates  of  certain  policies. 

Arrangements  should  also  be  made  to 
make  the  estimates  available  to  Congress. 
This  could  reduce  the  mistrust  that  has 
emerged  in  legislative-executive  relations  in 
national  security  affairs.  It  would  strengthen 
the  law-making  and  budgeting  process.  The 
President  and  NSC  members  would  pay  more 
caref\ii  attention  to  estimates,  knowing  that 
they  were  being  read  In  Congress.  Of  course, 
there  would  continue  to  be  errors  in  some 
estimates  because  they  are  speculative  evalu- 
ations. Therefore,  if  Congress  is  to  have  ac- 
cess, ground  rules  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished to  prevent  the  use  of  national  intel- 
ligence estimates  for  partisan  political  pur- 
pose. 

If  the  steps  recommended  here  were  im- 
plemented the  American  ta]Q>ayer  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  getting  his  money's 
worth  for  his  Investment  In  Intelligence. 


ECONOMIC  TRUTHS  ABOUT 
INFLATION 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or   KXVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVK 

Tuesday.  November  4.  1975 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
lllce  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  In- 
teresting thoughts  on  inflation  and  the 
economy  developed  by  my  constituent, 
Mr.  Robert  Sharp  of  Las  Vegas.  I  ask 
that  this  statement  appear  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Economic  Tbutbs  Abottt  XtnukTioit 

Economics  U  the  i4>pllcatlon  of  scientific 
truths  to  business,  and  government  is  a  busi- 
ness. These  truths  are  not  manufactured  by 
the  media,  by  members  of  the  Congress,  by 
government  officials  nor  by  labor  union  lead- 
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ers.  The  truths  come  from  the  scientific 
laboratory. 

If  the  earth  is  flat,  then  the  sale  of  grain 
to  Russia  in  1972  caused  inflation.  This  myth 
and  others  created  by  the  media,  politicians, 
etc.,  has  done  irreparable  damage  to  the 
country.  Since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history,  Inflation  has  Ijeen  caused  by  two 
factors,  and  two  factors  only.  The  first  is 
war,  either  foreign  or  internal.  The  other  Is 
any  force  sufficiently  strong  to  upset  the 
equilibrium  of  forces  In  a  coimtry,  such  as 
famine,  earthquakes,  etc.  We  have  had  Infia- 
tlon  four  times  in  the  country  In  this  cen- 
tury, and  each  time,  it  was  after  a  war. 

To  imderstand  what  happens,  let  us  use  as 
examples  disturbances  on  a  smaU  scale.  The 
lynch  mob  of  the  old  west  was  one.  Each 
Individual  has  his  own  norm  of  morality 
that  he  follows  dally.  The  evil  Instigators 
of  a  lynching,  through  various  pieans,  upset 
the  morality  norm  in  onlookers,  and  soon 
the  mob  is  formed.  Later,  when  the  morality 
level  hes  returned  to  its  norm,  the  partici- 
pants wonder  how  they  could  have  Joined  a 
mob.  Another  example,  Is  the  college  campus 
riots.  Students  had  the  morality  norm 
thrown  out  of  b<ilance  and  later  couldn't 
believe  what  they  had  done. 

The  two  factors  that  cause  Inflation  have 
such  tremendous  power  that  they  upset  the 
whole  equilibrium  of  forces  In  a  nation. 
These  two  factors  have  caused  the  same  re- 
sults for  thousands  of  years.  Each  person 
has  for  hlmstif  a  certain  amount  of  greed 
which  is  his  norm.  When  these  powerful 
forces  are  set  In  motion,  the  normal  greed  of 
an  individual  changes  to  abnormal.  Each 
person  wants  far  more  money  for  his  prod- 
uct and  far  more  money  for  his  services  than 
he  normally  does.  Inflation  Is  greed  at  Its 
worst.  After  awhile,  the  equilibrium  again 
prevails  and  greed  returns  to  Its  norm  and 
stays  that  way  until  the  two  factors  that 
have  caused  inflation  since  the  beginning  of 
the  time  again  come  into  plan.  We  would 
have  been  almost  back  to  normal  except  for 
the  constant  propaganda  by  the  media,  cer- 
tain politicians  and  their  friends  leaving  the 
impression  that  this  country  has  been  rav- 
aged by  the  Atilla  of  the  Hun.  Instead,  we 
had  the  highest  standard  of  living  In  recorded 
history. 

Inflation  is  stopped  by  the  application  of 
the  economics  of  price.  This  procedure  breaks 
down  the  price  structure  of  any  given  prod- 
uct to  its  speciflc  handlers,  and  this  shows 
who  is  getting  an  abnormal  amount  for  his 
services. 

Let  us  use  as  an  example,  the  two-pound 
bag  of  dried  beans.  The  fanner  receives  19< 
for  the  two  pounds  of  beans.  The  retail  price 
was  43^,  leaving  a  gross  margin  of  24<  from 
the  farm  level  to  the  consumer.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  there  were  three  handlers  of  the 
beans  each  receiving  8^  of  the  M4  gross.  A 
small  drought  in  California  caused  the  short 
crop  and  the  price  the  farmer  received  rose 
to  60^,  while  the  retail  price  rose  to  91.07 
per  bag,  increasing  the  gross  of  the  three 
handlers  to  approximately  36^  each.  If  their 
costs  had  been  6^  of  the  8^,  they  had  9t 
profit.  Let  us  assume  their  costs  went  up^ 
to  8<.  This  left  them  under  the  new  price 
with  a  profit  of  28^  a  bag,  or  an  Increase  in 
net  of  14  times.  The  farmer's  price  returned 
to  19^,  but  the  retail  price  remained  well 
over  $1.26  per  bag  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  price  of  coke  rose  to  92.21  for  an  eight- 
bottle  carton  of  16  ounces.  The  excuse  given 
was  the  cost  of  sugar,  but  diet  coke  rose  to 
the  same  price.  Sugar  fell  from  66c  a  pound 
on  the  future's  market  to  12c,  but  coke  has 
declined  very  little. 

An  inquiry  was  made  at  General  Poods  to 
find  why  the  three-ounce  box  of  Jello  that 
retaUed  for  9  to  10<  Is  now  selling  for  26t. 
Their  reply  was  similar  to  the  myth  that  the 
sale  of  grain  to  the  Russians  caused  inflation. 
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Nestle 's  semi-sweet  chocolate  morsels  sold 
for  49«  a  twelve-ounce  bag  and  on  sale  at 
30t.  The  price  In  December,  1974,  had  risen 
to  95t,  while  the  price  of  Cocoa  had  been  de- 
clining for  many  months.  In  the  Spring  of 
1975,  the  price  had  risen  to  91.25,  yet  the 
price  of  Cocoa  was  only  a  little  higher  than 
when  Nestle's  sold  for  49<.  An  Inquiry  to 
Nestle's  bead  office  provided  the  same  type 
of  answer  as  the  one  from  General  Poods. 

The  i^>pllcatlon  of  economics  of  price  shows 
how  much  each  handler  of  a  product  is  re- 
ceiving against  what  he  previously  received. 
Using  the  1972  price  structure,  permit  a  40% 
increase  In  price  from  the  farm  level  to  the 
retail  level.  This  increase  would  also  be  pro- 
viding a  40%  rise  in  proflts.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  drop  retail  food  ^ces  10%  to 
20%  and  in  some  cases,  40%.  Greed  Is  leg- 
islated out  of  the  cost  of  a  product  to  the 
purchaser.  This  is  sh<wt-term  legislation,  be- 
cause the  forces  I've  mentioned  retiun  to 
normal. 

Inflation  causes  commodity  prices  to  move 
to  a  higher  level,  then  they  go  back  and  forth 
in  this  level,  until  either  inflation  strikes 
again  or  a  great  depression  comes.  Most  com- 
modity prices  hit  their  high  sometime  ago, 
but  retail  prices  continue  to  rise  far  beyond 
normal.  Apply  the  economics  of  price  and 
stop  greed. 

The  future's  market  on  wheat  reached 
96.45  a  bushel  In  early  1974,  then  dropped  to 
93.60  In  the  summer,  l>aclc  to  95.45  in  the  fall, 
then  in  1975,  fell  to  92.95,  reboimded  to  94.40, 
and  is  now  94.06.  Commodity  prices  have 
been  making  this  same  type  of  formation  for 
centuries. 

Another  fable  that  economic  truths  dispel 
is  that  a  high -prime  rate  stops  inflation.  A 
high-prime  rate  caiises  unemployment  and  a 
higher  consumer  cost  from  Increase  borrow- 
ing charges.  The  correlation  between  the 
prime  rate  and  commodity  prices  is  almost 
zero,  rne  commodity  speculator  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  Interest  charges.  He  expects  to 
make  an  enormous  return  on  his  money,  so 
he  does  not  hestitate  because  of  higher  in- 
terest charges.  Scientiflc  research  conflrms 
this  fact. 

In  September,  1974,  research  showed  that 
the  recession  would  end  in  April,  1975.  Not 
one  person  in  government  knew  this.  If  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  had  ap- 
plied econocnlc  truths  to  the  country,  here 
are  a  few  things  that  would  exist  today  in- 
stead of  what  we  have.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  public  would  be  125  bil- 
lion dollars  more  than  It  Is.  Inflation  would 
be  almost  zero.  Unemployment  would  not  be 
over  5%  and  would  be  declining  rapidly.  In- 
dustry would  be  able  to  secure  long-term 
funds  In  the  capital  market  at  7%  to  7>4% 
Instead  of  9%  and  over  and  passing  these 
extra  costs  on  to  the  consumer.  We  would 
not  be  facing  an  Increase  In  the  federal  defi- 
cit of  100  billion  dollars.  Buslnesa  would  be 
moving  swiftly  upward,  etc. 


THE  EFFECT  OP  DEFAULT  BY  NEW 
YORK  CITY  ON  HOSPITAL  SERV- 
ICES 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4.  1975 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  very  serious  consequences  of  finan- 
cial default  of  New  York  City  would  be 
the  collapse  of  health  delivery  programs. 
An  excellent  analysis  of  the  prot>able  ef- 
fect on  the  116  hospitals  in  the  city  has 
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just  been  completed  by  Dr.  S.  David 

Pomrinse,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  of  New  York, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  a  leader  in 
improving  health  care  services  not  only 
in  the  city,  but  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  nationally  as  well. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  analysis,  I  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record : 
The  Effect  of  Detattlt  bt  New  Yoek  Crrr 

ON    HOSPTTAI.   SEXVICES 

(By  David  Pomirlnse,  MJ3.) 
Default  by  the  City  would  cripple  hospital 
services  in  New  York  for  people  of  all  eco- 
nomic and  social  classes.  The  hospitals,  al- 
ready weakened  financially  by  previous  lim- 
itations on  income,  would  be  unable  to  ad- 
just, and  banlo-uptlces  and  permanent  dam- 
age to  institutions  would  result. 

Payments  to  hospitals  must  be  Included 
among  the  top  priority  recipients  of  ftinds 
after  a  default. 

DEFATTLT    THREAT    TO    HOePTTALS 

In  1974,  hospital  care  in  New  York  City 
cost  92.6  billion.  That  is  the  amount  spent 
by  the  116  voluntary,  public  and  proprietary 
hospitals  to  provide  care  in  37,500  bonds,  7.6 
million  outpatient  visits  and  3.5  miUlon 
emergency  visits  for  the  8  million  residents 
of  the  City  and  many  thousands  of  non- 
New  Yorkers  who  seek  care  at  nationally,  in- 
deed internationally,  known  medical  centers. 
This  Irreplaceable  resource  of  medical  serv- 
ice is  in  danger  of  permanent  destruction 
because  of  the  threatened  breakdown  of  the 
sensitive  financial  interrelationship  between 
the  hospitals  and  the  City. 

THE    MEDICAm   PBOQKAM 

The  greatest  dependency  of  the  hospitals 
on  the  City  is  caused  by  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram payment  network.  The  City  acts  as  the 
paying  agency  for  Medicaid,  and  then  claims 
reimbursement  from  the  State  for  75%  of  its 
9821  million  annual  payment  to  hospitals. 
Unless  hospitals  are  included  In  the  list  of 
"essential"  services  which  will  continue  to 
receive  regular  payment  of  bills  fc»-  care  pro- 
vided in  the  event  of  a  bankruptcy,  this  en- 
tire amount  will  not  be  available  to  the  hos- 
pitals, not  Just  the  City's  25%  share.  This 
means  that  hospitals  will  not  able  to  meet 
their  payrolls  or  pay  their  vendors,  which.  In 
a  very  short  time,  will  lead  to  disruption  of 
critically  needed  services. 

CAN    FINANCIAI,    NEEDS   BE    MET    BT    LOAMS? 

Can  the  hospitals  meet  their  financial 
needs  on  a  temporary  basis  from  their  own 
reserves  or  by  borrowing?  In  order  to  imder- 
stand the  present  situation,  two  historical 
trends  must  be  described. 

Plrst,  In  1969,  the  State  legislature  en- 
acted the  "cost-control"  law.  This  law  did 
nothing  to  limit  costs  to  the  hospital,  but 
did  put  a  cap  on  hospitals'  Income  by  caus- 
ing reimbursement  to  be  made  on  a  pro- 
spective baais  (i.e.  a  rate  is  promulgated  at 
the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year  which  det*- 
mlnes  pajrmente  by  Medicaid  and  Blue 
Cross — about  50%  of  total  hospital  In- 
come— and  the  hospital  is  expected  to  func- 
tion within  that  amount) . 

As  a  result  of  the  severe  inflation  expe- 
rienced during  the  last  five  years,  and  the 
aggressive  organization  program  of  unions 
against  many  of  the  hospitals  (the  eight- 
day  strike  in  1973  may  be  recalled )  hospitals 
have  experienced  deficits  which  have  wiped 
out  the  available  reserves  of  ahnost  all  of 
them,  forced  three  Into  bankruptcy,  and 
caused  banks  to  liznit  their  loans  for  operat- 
ing purpoeee.  In  the  United  States,  the  aver- 
age hospital  ended  the  year  1974  with  a 
sxu-plus  equal  to  2%  expenses;  in  New  York 
City  there  was  a  deficit  of  3.3  c  of  expenses. 
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Tet  New  York  has  been  the  most  efficient 
8tot«  In  the  country  In  utilization  of  Its 
beds.  Bed  oonstructlcm  has  been  limited 
atnoe  1963  and  as  a  result  occupancy  was 
88%  last  year  vs.  the  national  average  of 
74%. 

The  second,  and  probably  more  signifi- 
cant major  factor  which  has  reduced  hos- 
pital reserves  Is  the  program  of  ambulatory 
care  for  the  near-poor  which  Is  mostly  pro- 
vided In  the  larger  hospitals. 

Many  areas  of  New  York  City  have  almost 
no  physlfians  In  private  practice,  and  so 
large  numbers  of  patients  have  looked  to 
tiM  hospitals  for  their  ambulatory  care. 
Wblto  the  proportions  of  these  patients 
ooTsnd  by  Medicaid  and  Medicare  vary 
widely  among  the  hoq>ltals.  It  appears  that 
on  the  average  about  half  are  so  covered. 
Most  of  the  remainder  are  people  earning 
slightly  more  than  the  $6000  Medicaid  ellgl- 
bOtty  limit  on  Income  for  a  family  of  four. 
This  means  that  the  near-poor  are  employed 
In  relatively  low-paying  Jobs,  and  earn 
barely  enough  to  cover  the  costs  of  rent, 
food  and  clothing  but  not  the  costs  of  medi- 
cal care. 

Most  hoq>ltals  are  imable  to  collect  from 
these  people  more  than  10-16%  of  the  cost 
of  their  care.  As  a  result,  the  cumulative 
ambulatory  care  deficit  In  the  voluntary 
hospitals  alone  exceeds  $66  million  a  year.  If 
ambulatory  care  becomes  unavailable  as  a 
result  of  the  present  crisis.  It  is  likely  that 
many  of  these  people  will  become  hospital- 
ized at  costs  far  exceeding  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  ambulatory  care. 

Some  of  this  unnecessary  cost  will  be 
paid  for  by  Blue  Cross  which  will  cover  In- 
patient, but  not  clinic  care,  of  those  who 
are  111.  Many  who  are  not  covered  In  this 
way  will  become  public  charges,  since  they 
will  be  sick  and  unable  to  work,  and  thus 
will  quickly  become  imemployed  and  ex- 
haust their  resources.  They  will  then  be- 
come eligible  for  Medicaid,  creating  a 
counterproductive  cycle  which  could  be  pre- 
vented by  a  relatively  small  sum  ($65-76 
million)  targeted  to  ambulatory  care  for 
these  patients.  (It  U  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  national  figure  for  iinreimbursed 
ambulatory  care  Is  estimated  at  Just  twice 
the  figure  for  New  Tork  City.) 

OTHZB  PBOCBAICS  IN  JBOPAIOT 

There  are  other  problems  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  City's  role  as  paying  agent  In 
the  event  of  default. 

Presently,  because  the  City  has  reduced 
the  number  of  personnel  handling  claims. 
It  now  takes  five  weeks  to  determine  Med- 
icaid eligibility,  instead  of  the  three  weeks 
reqtUred  earlier.  This  time  difference  Increases 
the  hospitals'  accounts  receivable  by  an  an- 
nualized figure  of  $17.5  million.  (Ptirther,  it 
takes  three  months  for  a  Medicaid  claim  to 
be  paid  after  the  service  has  been  given  and 
the  bill  Is  submitted.)  To  offset  this  fund  loss 
In  part,  the  City  has  advanced  $70  million; 
the  advance  should  have  been  $81  million  to 
cover  the  losses. 

Also.  Medicaid  rates  this  year,  due  to  un- 
controllable Items  such  as  the  Jump  In  mal- 
practice Insurance  rates  have  lead  to  a  fur- 
ther $18  million  underpayment  by  the  City. 
Clearly,  each  of  the  above  difficulties  would 
make  any  Interruption  In  cash  fiow.  caused 
by  default,  even  more  unmanageable  for  the 
hospitals. 

In  addition,  there  Is  about  $100  million 
In  mental  health  program  money  which  Is 
paid  via  the  City  and  smaller  amounts  of 
money  for  addiction  services,  which  would  be 
at  risk  In  a  default  situation. 

StUl  another  effect  of  a  City  default  would 
be  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  Blue  Cross, 
which  provides  hospitalization  coverage  for 
about  1.000.000  City  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents (over  10%  of  their  subscribers  In 
New  TOrk  City) .  Clearly.  Blue  Cross'  abiUty 
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to  provide  continued  coverage  for  these  peo- 
ple would  be  threatened  if  premiums  are  not 
paid  for  them  by  the  City.  This  In  t\im 
woiild  further  limit  cash  flow  to  hospitals  and 
seriously  hamper  their  continued  ability  to 
pay  their  employees  and  vendors. 

Even  the  Federal  government's  recent  ac- 
tions have  compounded  the  cash  flow  prob- 
lem. The  Social  Security  Administration  re- 
cently announced  that  it  is  changing  Its 
Medicare  payment  method  over  the  next  six 
months  to  withdraw  $30  million  in  cash  flow 
ftt>m  the  100  hospitals  in  Southern  New  York 
which  have  been  on  the  "Periodic  Interim 
Payment"  method  since  the  program  began 
In  1966.  The  rationale  for  this  action  is  un- 
clear, and  the  hospitals  are  contemplating 
legal  action  to  prevent  SSA  from  carrjrlng  out 
this  change. 

PAXTICTTI.AR   PROBLEMS   OF   MUWICIPAI. 
HOSPITALS 

The  data  presented  to  this  point  encompass 
all  types  of  hospitals  in  New  York  City. 

The  situation  with  regards  to  the  18  hos- 
pitals of  the  New  York  City  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals Corporation  presents  a  special  danger 
since  all  of  their  money  Is  channeled  to  them 
via  the  City.  An  interruption  of  cash  flow 
would  make  it  impossible  to  operate  their 
12,500  beds.  It  would  be  catastrophic  to  try 
to  close  these  hospitals  abruptly  and  yet  con- 
tinued service  would  be  impossible  if  City 
funds.  Including  personnel  pay  checks  are 
not  forthcoming. 

The  voluntary  hospitals,  which  provided 
$434  million  In  services  to  Medicaid  patients 
last  year,  woiild  not  be  able  to  continue  to 
do  so  and  would  be  forced,  against  their 
wishes,  to  refer  Medicaid  patients  to  the 
Corporation  hospitals,  thus  worsening  the 
problems  of  the  latter,  especially  In  view  of 
the  reductions  In  staff  which  have  occurred 
in  order  to  meet  the  reduced  budgets. 


CORRUPTION  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  shopworn  cllchfo  that  has  been  used 
to  defend  Communist  regimes  is  that  at 
least  such  regimes  root  out  corruption. 
How  many  times  have  we  heard  chsu'ges 
leveled  at  American  allies  threatened  by 
communism  that  those  govermnents  are 
corrupt.  Once  Communist  governments 
come  to  power  articles  often  appear  tell- 
ing of  the  dedication  and  lack  of  venality 
of  the  new  Communist  oflBcials,  troops, 
and  cadres. 

Well.  It  seems  that  at  least  one  Com- 
munist country — the  Soviet  Union — has 
not  wiped  out  petty  corruption  at  all. 
Rather  it  seems  to  flourish.  At  this  point 
I  include  a  reprinted  article  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Arizona  Republic  of  Oc- 
tober 12, 1975: 

Ir  KuBoroEa  Traveled  bt  Van  in  Russia 
— OooDBT  Detente  t 
(By  Steve  Morrison) 

Detente,  from  our  recent  experience  Inside 
Motiier  Russia,  may  prove  to  be  a  much 
rockier  road  than  ts  commonly  realized,  try- 
ing our  patience  as  well  as  our  souls. 

My  wife  and  I  entered  the  Soviet  Union 
one  morning  this  summer  by  driving  across 
a  bridge  from  Hungary. 
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Ruth  and  I  had  carefully  planned  o\ir  Rus- 
sian trip  for  over  a  year.  We  had  obtained 
visas,  an  approved  Itinerary  from  Intotirlst, 
the  Soviet  tourist  agency,  and  had  paid  tor 
camping  vouchers. 

Now,  having  crossed  the  bridge  Into  Russia, 
we  had  to  go  through  Soviet  customs.  This 
Involved  not  only  a  vehicle  Inspection  from 
engine  to  undercarriage,  but  also  taking  ev- 
erything movable  from  the  van  and  ^read- 
Ing  It  out  on  a  long  table  for  checking. 

Two  hours  later,  we  were  ushered  into  the 
Intourist  office  to  collect  our  prepaid  vouch- 
ers. We  received  coupons  for  27  nights  of 
camping,  chits  for  guided  tours  In  13  dtles, 
and  a  $140  voucher  for  the  boat  ride  from 
Odessa  to  Yalta.  We  were  also  Informed  that 
the  camping  vouchers,  for  which  we  had  paid 
$5.76  each,  actuaUy  cost  $4.  This  $46.25  error 
could  be  rectified — but  only  In  Moscow. 
Then  the  real  problems  began. 
Our  copy  of  the  "approved"  Itinerary  dif- 
fered from  the  version  In  Soviet  hands,  as  to 
the  dates  ana  lengths  of  stay  In  varlotu 
cities. 

We  could  have  followed  their  version  omy 
If  we  abandoned  our  van  an  took  to  the  air 
In  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger's  shut- 
tle style. 

Example:  In  one  24-hour  period,  we  were 
supposed  to  "drive  from  Lvov  to  Kiev  (0 
hours);  spend  the  night  in  Kiev,  take  a  3- 
hour  tour  of  the  city  and  then  drive  to  Cher- 
novtsy (13  hours) ." 

The  Intourist  people  agreed  the  schedule 
was  obviously  in  error,  but  claimed  It  coxild 
only  be  corrected  in  Lvov,  our  first  stop. 

Proceeding  to  a  cashier's  booth,  we  pur- 
chased $80  worth  of  gas  coupons,  good  for 
520  liters.  At  roughly  60  cents  a  gallon,  the 
cost  was  low  by  Euroiiean  standards.  On  top 
of  this,  however,  the  cashier  expected  cou- 
pons  worth  10  liters  as  a  "commission." 

In  the  next  office  was  an  insurance  man. 
who  collected  an  $8  road  tax  and  $52  for  one 
month's  coverage  on  our  van.  When  I  counted 
my  change,  I  learned  he,  too,  received  a 
"commission."  So  much  for  selfless  prole- 
tarian toil. 

PlnaUy,  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  border 
bureaucrats  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  set  out 
for  Lvov,  185  miles  away.  The  road  was  of- 
flclally  classifled  as  "good,"  but  we  found  it 
rubble-strewn  and  filled  with  potholes.  Eight 
hours  after  leaving  the  border,  we  arrived 
bimiplly  in  Lvov  and  promptly  got  lost. 

Eventually,  we  located  the  small,  dirty 
campsite  where  we  were  to  stay.  But  when  we 
presented  the  woman  attendant  a  coupon  for 
the  night,  she  insisted  our  itinerary  specified 
four  nights — and  demanded  three  additional 
coupons. 

Commimlcatlng  In  German,  we  explained 
our  problem  and  assured  her  everything 
would  be  resolved  the  following  day.  Satis- 
fied the  attendant  allowed  us  to  enter  the 
locked  sanctuary  of  the  camp. 

Our  first  order  of 'business  the  next  day 
was  to  find  the  local  Intourist  office,  which 
had  the  customary  English  Interpreter.  He 
listened  to  our  story,  brlefiy  consulted  the 
woman  In  chaige  and  then  Informed  us  that 
"Moscow  makes  no  mistakes."  We  would  have 
to  follow  their  absurd  version  of  our  Itiner- 
ary. 

At  that  point,  my  wife  and  I  told  the 
woman  we  had  to  cancel  omr  trip  altogether 
and  leave  Russia  forthwith.  She  said  this, 
too,  was  impossible,  since  our  "approved" 
Itinerary  specified  no  border  cross- 
ing for  27  days.  A  shouting  match  ensued. 
Mnally  the  woman  relented;  yes,  we  could 
leave  Russia,  but  only  by  returning  to  the 
border  point  where  we  had  entered. 

We  would  have  to  drive  to  Kiev,  get  a 
transit  visa  and  then  drive  to  the  border — 
a  30-hour  trip.  I  said  there  was  only  one 
place  we  hitended  to  drive  to:  the  border. 
At  last  she  consented  to  wire  Htingarlan 
officials  and  ask  if  they  would  grant  us  a  visa. 
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An  hour  and  a  half  later  came  word  that 
the  Hungarians  were  agreeable,  but  we  must 
arrive  at  the  border  by  6  p.m.  That  gave  us 
just  seven  hours.  We  made  It  with  a  half- 
hour  to  spare.  I  parked  the  van  once  again 
In  front  of  the  Rvisslan  ctistoms  office  and 
noticed  one  tire  going  flat. 

The  Russians,  meanwbUe,  were  In  a  tizzy. 
Why  had  we  returned?  Lvov  had  not  told 
them  to  expect  us.  It  was  not  on  our 
Itinerary! 

After  much  discussion  (again  In  German, 
for  the  resident  Interpreter  was  not  on 
hand),  they  told  us  Lvov  could  and  should 
have  corrected  our  travel  schedule  after  all. 
The  next  half -hour  was  spent  listening  to  the 
woman  border  official  conduct  an  Incompre- 
hensible telephone  harangue  with  someone 
In  Lvov. 

Suddenly  she  announced  that  Lvov  had 
relented  and  agreed  to  adjust  our  Itinerary 
so  we  could  continue  our  "lovely  planned" 
Journey.  We  refused — enough  Is  enough — 
and  the  Russians,  disappointed,  agreed  to 
let  us  go. 

From  there,  things  degenerated  even  fur- 
ther. The  woman  said  only  $61  of  ovur  $66  In 
imused  gas  coupons  could  be  refunded.  In- 
furiated, we  pressed  for  the  full  amount.  The 
Russian  caved  in,  only  to  discover  that  her 
til  contained  no  dollars.  So  she  offered  to 
return  the  travelers'  checks  with  which,  the 
day  before  we  had  paid  part  of  our  fees,  and 
to  make  up  the  balance  In  German  marks. 
We  accepted. 

Counting  pocket  change,  Z  now  possessed 
a  grand  total  of  $45  In  rubles,  which  I  could 
neither  convert  nor,  under  Soviet  law,  take 
out. 

The  Russians  tried  to  bargain:  Would  I 
accept  a  "souvenir  picture"  worth  $33  and 
hand  over  my  rubles? 

I  would  not,  and  made  a  better  deal:  for 
my  rubles,  I  received  one  bottle  of  Russian 
champagne,  two  bottles  of  Russian  wine,  two 
small  bottles  of  Russian  vodka,  three  bottles 
of  Bulgarian  apple  juice,  fo\ir  boxes  of  very 
bad  cookies  and  two  cans  of  strange  meat 
(ox?  horse?  bear?). 

Then  came  the  coup  de  grace.  The  customs 
people  demanded  we  empty  the  camper  for 
another  thorough  search.  It  was  too  much — 
we  said  no.  Better  the  Gulag. 

It  was  9  p.m.  when  we  crossed  the  bridge 
back  Into  Himgary.  The  head  Hungarian 
customs  agent,  who  spcdce  English,  was  eager 
to  hear  the  whole  story.  While  ovir  visas  were 
being  processed,  he  chortled  over  the  details 
of  our  36-hour  embrace  by  Mother  Russia. 

We  could  muster  only  faint  smiles.  Detente, 
from  then  on,  would  have  to  do  without  us. 


NATIONAL  CREDIT  ALLOCATION 
POLICY 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OP  NEW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
weeks  have  witnessed  the  near  fliianclal 
collapse  of  New  York  City  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Ford  administration  to  take 
any  steps  to  alter  the  situation.  Despite 
warnings  from  most  of  our  respected  eco- 
nomic authorities,  the  Oovemment  re- 
mains Indifferent  to  the  ongoing  finan- 
cial peril  which  will  affect  the  entire 
country.  In  the  face  of  such  Indifference, 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  act  on  Its 
own  initiative  In  order  to  salvage  or 
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restore  economic  stability  throughout  the 
Nation. 

In  the  process  of  deciding  the  question 
of  whether  to  allocate  credit  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy  to  New  York  City,  we 
must  also  understand  the  plight  of  other 
priority  areas  of  the  Nation  which  are 
starved  for  credit  on  reasonable  terms. 
In  providing  for  alleviation  of  New  York's 
plight,  we  should  simultaneously  try  and 
aid  other  jurisdictions  as  well.  For  these 
reasons,  I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  th«" 
Emergency  Financial  Assistance  Act  of 
1975,  to  create  a  Federal  corporation  to 
guarantee  the  debt  obligations  of  credit- 
worthy State  and  local  governments.  The 
Corporation  could  also  make  direct  loans 
to  small  and  medium  size  businesses,  In 
addition  to  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing.  These  are  the  segments  of  our 
erionomy  which  are  devastated  every  time 
we  experience  periods  of  high  interest 
rates  and  tight  money,  periods  which  we 
have  been  experiencing  with  alarming 
frequency  since  1969. 

The  Emergency  Financial  Assistance 
Corporation  would  stand  as  a  lender  of 
last  resort  for  the  most  socially  impor- 
tant segments  of  our  economy  when  they 
are  priced  out  of  the  money  market  by 
intolerable  interest  rates  and  general 
lack  of  adequate  available  credit. 

Ample  precedent  exists  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  entity;  It  would  be 
patterned  after  the  highly  successful  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  which 
loaned  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
during  the  1930's  and  1940's,  helped  re- 
store and  stabilize  our  economy  while 
providing  emplosonent  opportunities  for 
thousands  of  employees.  It  is  just  this 
type  of  assistance  that  our  economy  re- 
quires at  the  present  time  In  our  Nation's 
history. 

EPAC  would  be  directed  by  an  11 -man 
Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  1©  other  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  President  at  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It 
would  have  the  authority  to  establish  of- 
fices anywhere  in  the  Natlori  where  the 
need  to  do  so  existed. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Corpora- 
tion to  not  only  issue  a  total  of  $1  billion 
worth  of  stock,  to  be  purchased  on  de- 
mand by  the  Treasury,  but  authorize  the 
selling  of  fully  guaranteed  obligations  In 
the  open  market.  The  maximum  in- 
debtedness at  any  one  time  could  equal 
20  times  the  amount  of  aid  in  capital 
stock,  or  a  total  of  $20  billion  if  all  of  its 
authorized  stock  Is  purchased  by  the 
Treasury.  And,  in  order  to  reach  priority 
areas,  those  most  In  need  of  this  help, 
EPAC  could  make  below-market  interest 
rate  loans  to  qualified  borrowers.  The  ag- 
gregate difference,  if  any,  between  its  in- 
come and  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Cor- 
poration, would  be  made  up  by  ai>pro- 
priate  subsidies. 

One  of  the  most  important  goals  of 
this  Corporation  would  be  its  desire  to 
provide  job  opportunities  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  remain  unemployed 
despite  all  the  rhetoric  emanating  from 
the  Government.  Work  opportunities 
could  be  provided  by  State  and  local  gov- 
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emments  if  funding  was  available  for 
public  works  projects.  It  is  the  lack  of 
these  funds  that  have  made  these  jobs 
almost  nonexistent — the  lack  of  adequate 
credit  at  reasonable  cost  for  those  gov- 
ernments who  could  be  providing  work. 
Instead,  interest  rates  are  at  all-time 
highs  for  municipeilities.  And,  to  market 
their  bonds  for  roads,  health,  education, 
and  a  variety  of  other  endeavors,  munici- 
palities have  had  to  pay  astoimding  in- 
terest rates,  drain  tax  revenues,  increase 
tax  burdens,  and  keep  new  jobs  at  a 
minimum.  In  fact,  the  New  York  Times 
has  reported  that  the  cost  of  borrowing 
by  State  and  local  government  units  has 
increased  by  about  $3  billion.  And.  need- 
less to  say,  the  tottering  financial  condi- 
tion of  New  York  City  has  made  matters 
worse. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  commonsense  for 
us  to  implement  a  plan  that  will  not  only 
end  municipal  bond  usery,  but  let  cities 
and  States  begin  projects  that  would 
create  work  opportunities,  upgrade  those 
jurisdictions,  and  allow  entire  mimici- 
palities  to  prosper  once  again.  If  the  &d- 
ministration  will  not  move,  then  the  Con- 
gress must.  This  bill  is  the  vehicle  that 
will  enable  us  to  do  so. 


OPEC  AND  BIG  OIL 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or    NrW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  in  its  Monday  edition  fea- 
tured a  front-page  Interview  with  An- 
thony Sampson,  the  author  of  "The 
Seven  Sisters,"  a  study  of  the  practices 
of  the  major  multinational  oil  corpora- 
tions. 

I  wish  to  share  this  Interview  with 
my  colleagues  and  the  other  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Recoro.  Of  particu- 
lar Interest  Is  the  discussion  on  the  fail- 
ure of  these  companies  to  bring  any 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Coimtrles — 
OPEC — to  bring  the  price  of  oil  down  or 
production  up. 

Mr.  Sampson  submits: 

What  has  happened  Is  that  the  oil  In- 
dustry has  developed  its  own  way  of  think- 
ing, its  own  attitudes  which  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  national  Interest  or  the 
consumer's  interest. 

They  dont  need  to  collude  or  conspire 
because  they  Just  happen  to  have  the  same 
Interests.  I  think  the  tragedy  of  the  Industry 
Is  that  they  have  foimd  themselves  to  have 
Interests  different  from  the  consumer's. 

In  the  final  analysis,  concludes  Samp- 
son, "the  only  legitimacy,  the  only  reason 
for  allowing  the  big  companies  to  exist 
Is  that  they  are  serving  the  consumers 
either  on  the  short  term  or  the  long 
term.  I  see  no  evidence  that  the  cwn- 
panles  at  the  mcHnent  are  doing  either." 

These  comments  are  timely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  light  of  the  ongoing  hear- 
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bags  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Ifonopoly  and  Commercial  Law,  ably 
chaired  by  my  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey. PBm  RoDZHO.  which  is  attempting 
to  determine  whether  It  would  be  In  the 
natkmal  Interest  to  prohibit  vertical 
and/or  horizontal  integration  In  the  oil 
Industry. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  OPEC  could 
not  have  gotten  away  with  the  out- 
rageous price  Increases  It  exacted  from 
the  consuming  nations  In  the  winter  of 
1973  without  active  or  tacit  approval  of 
the  multinational  oil  corporations. 

Hie  multinational  oil  corimratlons 
have  spread  themselves  so  thin  in  new 
hunts  for  oU  bonanzas  in  the  North  Sea, 
Africa.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  that  they  are  faUlng  today  to  de- 
velop known  reserves  of  gas  and  oil  on 
our  own  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

How  else  can  you  explain  the  failure 
to  develop  at  less  than  half  of  the  maxi- 
mum elBdent  rate  the  leases  in  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico? 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  recent 
10  percent  price  Increase  mandated  by 
the  OPEC  cartel  would  be  on  even  more 
shaky  grounds  than  it  is  If  the  major 
multinational  oil  corporations,  most  of 
which  have  their  home  6fflces  In  this 
country,  decided  to  make  a  determined 
effort  to  produce  from  known  deposits 
in  the  gulf  and  thereby  reduce  the 
amount  of  foreign  oil  this  Nation  is  de- 
pendent on  to  meet  Its  needs. 

For  the  Record,  the-  interview  of  An- 
thony Sampson  by  Washington  Star  Staff 
writer  Roberta  Homlg  is  submitted: 

SxvKir  Biar^u    Authos    Talks    Or   Big   On. 

Question:  At  the  moment  there  seems  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  distrust  and  anger  directed 
•gainst  the  oil  companies,  particularly  from 
the  grass  roots.  Do  you  think  this  distrust 
U  justlfled? 

aucnoN.  Well.  I  think  there's  an  element 
of  demagoguery  and  confusion  In  this  reac- 
tion but  I  believe  it  Is  a  very  serious  and 
profound  distrust  and  I  think  It  Is  Justlfled 
In  fairly  basic  ways.  What  you  are  seeing 
in  tbe  United  States,  particularly,  is  an  asser- 
tion or  distrust,  partly  of  the  sheer  size  of 
the  oU  companies.  And  of  course  the  factor 
of  size  iB  terribly  Important  as  we  all  know 
In  the  extent  of  the  profits  and  sales  which 
have  enormously  Increased. 

Q:  During  a  period  of  alleged  shortage? 

A:  That's  it.  The  fact  that  the  consumer 
was  oonsdous  of  his  own  shortage  together 
with  high  profits  was  obviously  extensive. 
But  also  I  think  there  is  the  realization, 
going  quite  close  to  the  roots  of  politics,  of 
the  involvement  of  the  giant  companies  In 
world  diplomacy  and  of  the  balance  of  world 
power.  My  Impression  from  the  reading  of 
the  history  of  oil  companies  and  of  indus- 
tries In  general  Is  that  this  does  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  surge  of  resentment  that 
you  found  In  the  ISSOs  and  1890s  within 
tb»  United  States  when  the  extent  of  those 
corporations  first  became  clear  to  the  ordi- 
nary American  voter. 

Q:  Which  led  to  antitrust  actions? 

A:  My  feeUng  Is  that  we  may  be  seeing 
today  a  kind  of  extension  of  that  movement 
of  the  last  century  into  the  global  contest, 
that  is  that  the  new  power,  the  multina- 
tionals, led  by  the  oil  companies.  Is  induc- 
ing gradually  and  rather  chaotically  a  reac- 
tion of  governments  all  over  the  world  who 
are  determined  to  try  to  understand  If  not 
to  effectively  control  this  phenomenon. 

Q:  Do  you  see  a  break-up  or  a  regulation 
of  somo  sort  of  tb*  way  oil  companies  now 
operate? 
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A:  Well.  I  think  a  breakup  Is  quite  pos- 
sible. It  surprises  me  In  a  way  how  we  in  the 
West  have  accepted  the  existence  of  these 
particular  corporations  as  If  it  was  Inevitable. 
People  talk  of  Exxon  and  Shell  as  If  they 
wer«  as  permanent  aa  nations  or  even  moun- 
tains. The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Shell  and 
Exxon  were  supported,  were  encouraged,  were 
given  preferential  treatment  on  taxes  and 
diplomacy  for  very  particular  reasons.  They 
were  given  it  basically  In  order  to  obtain 
cheap  oil  and  to  safeguard  national  security 
and  to  provide  the  navies  with  the  fuel  that 
they  needed.  Those  functions  are  now  com- 
pletely out  of  date.  There  are  no  diplomatic 
reasons  that  I  can  see  why  those  vast  cor- 
porations should  be  encouraged.  So  one  could 
well  argue,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  In  fact 
have  had  their  day.  It  might  well  be  quite 
logical  for  governments,  whether  In  Washing- 
ton or  London  or  Paris,  to  seriously  consider 
whether  they  should  not  be.  If  not  dis- 
mantled, restructured  to  a  role  that  is  more 
useful  to  the  people  who  after  all  are  both 
stockholders  and  consumers. 

Q:  The  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Nations  Is  blamed  for  the  nearly  quad- 
Tvpllng  of  prices.  Could  OPEC  have  so  dra- 
matically raised  its  oil  prices  without  the 
help  of  the  oil  companies? 

A:  I  was  very  struck  from  the  Shah  (of 
Iran)  and  also  from  (Saudi  OU  Minister  Sheik 
Zakl)  Tamanl  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
rely  on  the  companies  to  perform  that  critical 
fimctlon  of  allocation  and  contix>I  and  In- 
strumental aspects  of  the  cartel.  It's  a  fact, 
of  course  that  they  have  those  huge  Inte- 
grated companies  which  guaranteed  the  out- 
lets which  prevented  any  effective  undercut- 
ting m  labor  production.  It  was  that  fact 
which  made  the  cartel  so  easy  to  create  over- 
night. So  I  think  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
companies  were  indlspenslble  to  the  OPEC 
cartel.  I  dont  think  It's  true  the  companies 
actuaUy  conspired  to  quadruple  the  price.  It's 
Just  that  they  got  themselves  Into  a  position 
where  they  were  particularly  vulnerable  and 
exploitable  and  have  since  done  nothing  to 
try  to  bring  the  price  down  or  the  produc- 
tion up. 
Q:  Do  we  need  more  sophisticated  people 

at  the  heads  of  the  worlds  oil  companies 

people  with  more  diplomatic  experience? 

A:  I'm  sure  we  do.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
DMst  amazing  facts  about  the  industry  that 
these  seven  corporations,  which  are  among 
the  10  biggest  in  the  world,  should  be  run  by 
boards  of  directors  who  come  from  very,  very 
limited  experience.  There  are  hardly  any 
people  who  have  been  in  other  forms,  they 
are  nearly  aU  chemical  engineers.  Perfectly 
decent  and  reasonable  people  In  that  field. 
They  regard  the  problem  as  being  essentially 
engineering.  The  political  aspects,  I  think, 
they  have  been  very  very  slow  to  understand 
and  with  very  few  exceptions,  notably  How- 
ard Page  of  Exxon,  they've  been  very  insensi- 
tive to  the  enormous  political  Implications  of 
what  they've  been  doing.  And  the  price  that 
was  paid  emerged  in  October  of  1973  when 
the  final  negotiations  was  being  conducted  by 
men  who  didn't  realize  that  the  whole  Middle 
Eastern  war  was  transforming  the  entire 
background  of  the  negotiation. 

Q:  These  negotiations  were  the  beginning 
of  the  iMwer  of  OPEC? 

A:  Yes.  The  moment  in  history  which  fas- 
cinates me  most,  which  I  try  to  describe  in 
the  book,  U  the  night  of  Oct.  16.  1973,  when 
the  companies  were  negotiating  with  OPEC 
over  the  new  price  of  oil  at  the  time  Middle 
Eastern  War  was  breaking  out.  The  Suez 
Canal  was  becoming  the  battleground.  Now 
the  Impression  I've  gotten  from  several  eye 
wltneiises  is  that  the  companies  were  really 
unaware  that  the  Middle  East  War  was  trans- 
forming the  whole  context  of  the  world  oU 
situation  and  they  were  still  sticking  out  for 
what  were  impossible  terms  in  terms  of  the 
oU  price.  The  result  was  that  OPEC  decided 
to  break  off  negotutlons  and  two  days  later 
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fixed  the  price  of  oil  themselves  and  since 
then  have  never  looked  back  in  terms  of  uni- 
lateral action.  I  think  that's  Just  one  exam- 
ple of  the  dangers  of  supposing  that  you  can 
leave  the  oil  industry  in  the  hands  of  oil 
men.  They  did  not  understand  that  what 
they  were  dealing  with  here  was  not  the 
question  of  a  few  cents  on  the  barrel  of  oil, 
it  was  the  question  of  the  entire  transfer  of 
political  and  economic  power  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world. 

Q:  But  even  with  these  developments,  the 
major  oil  companies  today  are  not  exactly 
pitiful,  helpless  giants  at  the  mercy  of 
OPEC,  aro  they? 

A:  I  think  the  companies  are  not  helpless 
and  pltlfvU,  certainly  not  pitiful.  I  think  that 
after  all,  they  remain  the  richest  corpora- 
tions In  the  Western  world.  They  have  not 
simply  enormous  financial  resources  but  they 
have  enormous  abilities  to  actuaUy  pursue 
diplomatic  ends. 

Q:  Whether  they're  capable  of  them  or 
not? 

A:  Whether  they're  capable  Is  always  dif- 
ficult to  analyze,  of  course,  because  they  are 
to  some  extent  competing  with  each  other. 
They  have  chosen  to  my  mind  to  take  the 
rather  easy  course  of  simply  following  a 
complete  obedience  to  OPEC.  But  In  any 
kind  of  allocation  or  any  kind  of  decision 
about  the  oil  price  to  depict  them  as  being 
without  any  kind  of  leverage  I  think  Is  quite 
unreal.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible,  given 
a  certain  amount  of  coordination,  for  them 
to  have  set  about  at  any  rate  weakening 
OPEC — ^whether  they  could  have  actually  de- 
stroyed OPEC  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  cer- 
tainly they  could  have  weakened  OPEC  very 
considerably. 

Q:  That  wouldn't  have  required  collusion 
which  is  against  U.S.  laws? 

A:  Well,  this  is  a  very  good  thought,  be- 
cause after  all  they  have  very  frequently 
achieved  antitrust  waivers  with  Just  that 
purpose  In  mind  at  earlier  stages.  The  fact 
is.  as  we've  seen  It  over  the  last  two  years, 
they  have  shown  no  Interest  whatever  In 
even  trying  for  such  a  waiver  because  they 
have  In  the  meantime  found  themselves  to 
put  It  crudely.  In  bed  with  the  producing 
countries 

Q:  What  Is  your  basic  feeling  about  OPEC 
and  Its  right  to  do  what  It's  doing  now? 
A:  I  think  In  the  end  It's  going  to  be 
intolerable  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  have 
the  price  of  oil  fixed  by  13  countries.  I  think 
this  Is  a  very  key  question.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  end  the  vulnerability  of  OPEC — 
not  simply  to  the  Western  consumers  but  to 
the  Third  World,  their  neighbors — will  be- 
came so  acute  that  they  as  well  as  we  will 
see  the  advantages  of  extending  that  price 
fixing  machinery  to  a  much  larger  group, 
which  in  the  end  might  lead  to  some  sort 
of  effective  world  control  system. 

Q :  The  Ford  administration's  policy  on  oil 
is  keyed  to  higher  oil  prices  cutting  into  de- 
mand for  foreign  oil.  Does  this  make  any 
sense  to  you? 

A:  I  think  that  the  idea  of  a  high  price 
may  be  perfectly  defensible  and  may  well  be 
rlghV.  I  think  the  Americans  have  come  to 
terms  with  the  high  price  of  oil.  But  the 
question  Is,  how  do  you  have  high  prices 
without  giving  high  profits  to  the  oil  com- 
panies and  enormous  extra  power  over  other 
resources.  I  think  this  Is  a  real  problem  be- 
cauee  there's  no  evidence  that  the  companies 
have  shown  themselves  to  bo  sufficiently 
long-sighted  to  be  entitled  to  have  control 
over  other  energy  sources.  I  find  the  argu- 
ment that  they  need  to  have  high  proflts  to 
Invest  In  new  tsrpes  of  energy  and  to  rescue 
you  and  I  from  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  to  be  thoroughly  unconvincing.  They've 
been  very  unimpressive  in  that  direction. 

Q:   You  don't  believe  in  the  charges  of 
conspiracy  laid  against  the  oil  companies  by 
its  critics,  though? 
A :  No,  I  don't  think  they  conspired  to  pro- 
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duce  the  quadrupling  of  the  oil  price.  In 
those  bold  terms  I  do  not  believe  in  the  con- 
spiracy theory.  I  believe  in  the  consortium 
In  the  Middle  East  they  have  their  secret 
understandings,  which  indeed  we  know  to  be 
true,  to  restrict  and  allocate  the  world's  oil 
production  why  they  have  argued  was  In  the 
Interest  of  the  West.  What  has  happened,  I 
think.  Is  that  the  oil  Industry  has  developed 
its  own  way  of  thinking,  its  own  attitudes 
which  are  very  different  from  the  national  in- 
terest or  the  consiimer's  Interest.  They  dont 
need  to  collude  or  conspire  because  they  Just 
happen  to  have  the  same  interests.  I  think 
the  tragedy  of  the  oil  Industry  Is  that  they 
have  found  themselves  to  have  interests  dif- 
ferent from  the  consumer's.  In  that  situation, 
It  becomes  Increasingly  intolerable  for  the 
consumers  and  hence  the  voters  to  tolerate 
giant  companies  without  considerable  over- 
sight and  probably  considerable  control  and 
perhaps  breaking  them  up.  In  the  end,  the 
only  legitimacy,  the  only  reason  for  allow- 
ing the  big  companies  to  exist  Is  that  they 
are  serving  the  consumers  either  on  the 
short  term  or  the  long  term.  I  see  no  evidence 
that  the  companies  at  the  moment  are  doing 
either. 


THE  STEELJAW— A  CRUEL  REALITY 
TO  OUR  WILDLIFE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
provide  for  the  Record  an  interesting 
story  by  Mr.  Cleveland  Amory,  president 
of  the  Fund  for  Animals,  Inc.,  which 
appeared  in  Reader's  Digest. 

Mr.  Amory  points  out,  quite  accurate- 
ly, one  of  the  alternatives  to  the  steel- 
Jaw  leghold  trap,  the  Conibear  Trap, 
which  was  developed  by  a  Canadian 
trapper  by  the  name  of  Frank  Conibear. 
Due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Amory.  con- 
cerned trappers  like  Mr.  Conibear,  and 
other  concerned  citizens,  progress  is  being 
mside  which  will  provide  effective,  alter- 
native trapping  devices  which  will  allow 
millions  of  animals  to  be  either  tr«jped 
humanely,  or  killed  instantaneously 
without  prolonged  suCfering. 

One  of  the  alms  of  my  bill,  H.R.  66. 
is  to  encourage  the  utilization  of  trap- 
ping devices  other  than  the  steeljaw  leg- 
hold  trap.  Hearings  will  be  held  for  the 
first  time  ever,  on  H.R.  66  on  November 
18  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisher- 
ies and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the 
Environment  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  66  Is  long  over- 
due. Over  70  of  our  colleagues  have 
recognized  the  need  for  its  enactment  by 
cosponsorlng  H.R.  66.  Hopefully  this  will 
help  provide  the  impetus  for  passage  this 
year. 

The  article  follows: 
Must  Wk  Usb  Toxtttuc  Tbaps  To  Qet  Pux 
Coats? 

(By  Cleveland  Amory) 

The  common  steel  leghold  trap  inflicts 
brutal  punishment  on  wild  animals  caught 
In  Its  Jaws.  But  now  a  new  and  more  hu- 
mane trap  makes  Its  use  unnecessary. 

Today,  women  are  having  second  thoughts 
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about  fur  coats.  Actress  Mary  Tyler  Moore 
voiced  their  concern  In  a  national  ad.  "Be- 
hind every  beautiful  wild  fur,"  she  said, 
"there  is  an  ugly  story.  It  is  a  brutal,  bloody, 
barbaric  story.  The  animal  is  not  killed — 
It  Is  tortured  to  death.  I  don't  think  a  fur 
coat  Is  worth  It." 

.  The  concern  Is  not  Just  for  endangered 
species — the  leopard,  say,  or  cheetah  or  wolf. 
It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  the  trap- 
ping. 

Chances  are  that  any  animal  trapped  in 
North  America  today  Is  caught  in  a  steel 
leghold  trap.  Deceptively  simple  In  appear- 
ance, it  looks  like  an  old-fashioned  coin 
purse  vrtth  the  cloth  ripped  off.  The  Jaws 
rest  against  a  powerful  spring,  cocked  open 
by  a  small  triggering  device  called  a  pan. 
When  an  animal  steps  on  the  pan,  the  spring 
Is  released  and  the  Jaws  slam  together  on 
his  leg  or  paw  like  two  dull  butcher  knives. 
Any  movement  results  in  a  cutting,  tearing 
and  sawing  of  flesh  and  bone.  The  more 
he  struggles,  the  worse  his  pain.  An  occasion- 
al animal  has  been  known  to  live  for  three 
weeks  in  such  a  trap.  But  finally  he  dies 
of  hunger,  thirst,  cold  or,  at  the  hands  of 
the  trapper,  by  club. 

The  Fund  for  Animals  estimates  that  25 
million  animals  are  kUled  in  leghold  traps 
each  year  in  this  country  and  Canada.  Two 
of  every  three  are  not  even  for  any  pur- 
pose. The  trappers  pall  them  "trash."  This 
Includes  birds  and  domestic  animals.  One- 
time trapper  Al  CDonneU  describes  a  domes- 
tlce  cat  caught  In  the  leghold:  "One  look  was 
enough  to  tell  us  bow  the  cat  had  suffered 
before  dying.  Bark  was  clawed  from  the  tree, 
the  earth  was  torn  up.  Pain  was  frozen  in  its 
features." 

This  cruelty  is  unnecessary.  Today  there 
are  "humane"  traps  that  kill  almost  instant- 
ly. And  precedent-setting  laws  in  more  than 
a  dozen  countries  now  forbid  the  leghold 
trap.  The  Ideal  would  be  to  ban  the  busi- 
ness of  trapping  wild  anlnutls  by  any  means 
at  all — to  switch  completely  from  wild  furs 
to  the  Increasingly  popular  artificial  furs. 
But  that  Is  unlikely:  U.S.  fur  sales  in  1972 
were  $355  million.  However,  we  can  at  least 
demand  that  the  fur  business  take  stock  of 
and  amend  Its  practices. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  Pur  auc- 
tioneers, dealers  and  commission  houses  are 
far  removed  from  the  trapline  and,  in  fair- 
ness, there  is  much  Ignorance  of  the  facts. 
For  Instance,  some  furriers  will  tell  you  that 
80  percent  of  their  animals  are  not  trapped 
but  ranched.  It  Is  true  that  most  of  the  mink 
used  in  this  country  (approximately  9  mil- 
lion In  the  most  recent  season)  are  ranched. 
But  mink  and  chinchilla  are  virtually  the 
only  animals  ranch  grown.  More  than  5  mil- 
lion muskrats  and  l'^  million  each  of  rac- 
coons and  nutria  are  trapped.  Beaver  and 
otter  are  leghold  trapped.  So  are  almost  all 
of  the  "fun  furs" — everything  from  squirrel 
and  weasel  to  skunk,  cqxMSum,  fox  and  even 
coyote. 

Again,  in  fairness,  it  shoiild  be  noted  that 
trapping  Is  an  ancient  trade  and  an  honored 
tradition.  The  first  business  venture  to  be 
launched  in  the  New  World,  chartered  ~ln 
1670,  was  the  Hudson's  Bay  fur  compajiT. 
And  two  million  people  still  trap  at  least 
part-time.  Almost  all  states  allow  anyone 
under  18  to  trap  virlthout  a  license. 

On  the  encouraging  side,  many  trappers 
themselves  have  imderstooid  the  tragic  im- 
plications of  the  fur  trade.  One  of  these 
was  Louis  Bonard,  who  willed  his  large  fco'- 
tune  to  help  this  country's  first  animal-wel- 
fare society.  Another  is  Frank  Conibear.  a 
tall,  lean  man  from  the  Canadian  West,  now 
in  his  708,  who  learned  the  ways  of  animals 
from  Indians.  His  trapllnes  were  from  160 
to  200  miles  long,  and  Conibear.  in  32  years, 
traveled  his  lines  by  foot  and  dogsled  a  dis- 
tance  more   than   four   times    around   the 
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world.  But  then,  abruptly,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet.  Testimony  of  a  Trapper. 

"It  is  sometimes  said  that  wildlife  Is 
cruel,"  he  wrote,  "and  that  the  animals  die  a 
painful  death  aayway,  by  the  teeth  and  claws 
of  predators.  But  the  sufferings  occasioned 
by  the  common  steel  trap  are  Incomparably 
greater." 

Conibear  kept  records,  did  studies,  with 
one  Idea  in  mind — to  make  a  better  trap.  He 
considered  the  box-type,  catch-alive  trap, 
but  discarded  It  because  of  the  toll  It  exacted 
in  confinement,  panic  and  terror,  and  the 
final  frenzy  of  fear.  Instead  be  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  trnp  that  would  quickly  kill 
the  animal.  For  12  years  he  experimented. 
His  prototypes  were  too  large,  too  expensive, 
too  hard  to  conceal,  too  bulky  or  too  heavy. 
Finally,  he  came  up  with  a  trap  that  met  all 
requirements,  and  coiild  be  manufactiued  In 
various  sizes.  It  is  set  upright  on  land,  under 
water,  even  under  Ice.  As  the  animal  passes 
through  it,  square  shaped,  spring  powered 
steel  rod  Jaws  close  with  tremendous  force  on 
its  neck  or  over  its  heart.  Death  is  usually  in- 
stantaneous. 

Since  1958,  when  the  Conibear  trap  came 
on  the  market,  there  has  been  slow  but 
steady  progress.  The  CaniuUan  Association 
for  Humane  Trapping  (CAHT),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Canadian  provincial  wildlife 
services,  offers  a  free  Conibear  trap  in  ex- 
change for  a  leghold  trap.  (They  have  given 
away  7000  since  1961.)  Last  year,  the  Florida 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  banned  the  leg- 
hold  trap,  calling  It  "barbaric  and  inhu- 
mane." A  dozen  other  states  have  Introduced 
similar  legislation.  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  has  in- 
troduced a  federal  bill  to  permit  interstate 
sale  of  only  approved  traps  and  to  outlaw 
all  cruel  trapping  methods  on  public  land. 

A  niunber  of  other  types  of  Instant-klU 
traps  have  appeared  recently.  Last  summer 
CAHT  brought  together  humane  society 
delegates  to  discxiss  trapping  problems.  They 
saw  how  engineers.  In  an  effort  to  suggest 
modifications  for  existing  traps,  have  been 
conducting  studies  of  their  Impact,  speed, 
clamping,  prying,  flexibility,  safety,  cost  and 
effect  on  pelt.  High-speed  photographic 
studies  are  also  being  made,  under  strict 
humane  controls,  to  determine  the  exact 
power  of  the  blow  necessary  to  kill  an  ani- 
mal in  the  shortest  time,  with  the  least  stress 
and  quickest  loss  of  consciousness. 

"I  think  we  can  come  up  with  hard  an- 
swers, even  in  such  an  unclear  area,**  con- 
sulting engineer  Harlan  Lunn  told  me.  "But 
wouldn't  it  be  ironic  If  we  flnally  got  an 
absolutely  perfect  trap — one  that  alvxxpt 
kills  Immediately,  with  no  panic  or  pain — 
and  then  found  no  need  for  It  because  people 
had  decided  not  to  trap  animals  for  fur?" 

I  had  the  feeling  It  was  an  irony  he 
wouldn't  mind  at  all. 


SYNTHETIC  FUELS  LOAN 
GUARANTEE  BILL 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLOSADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVJSB 

Tuesday,  November  4.  1975 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
stands  In  danger  of  being  railroaded  We 
are  about  to  be  flattened  by  a  nm-away 
car  on  the  Energy  Independence  Express. 
The  car  in  question  broke  loose  from  the 
Senate  ERDA  authorizations  bill  and  It 
is  now  careening  its  way  toward  accept- 
ance by  the  House-Senate  conferees.  It's 
on  the  wrong  track  moving  at  the  wrong 
speed  and  Its  $12  billion  carsjo  is  highly 
suspect.  Along  the  way  it  has  violated  the 
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wise  procedural  safeguards  created  to 
protect  the  American  public  from  bad 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  section  103  of 
S.  598,  the  ERDA  authorizations  bill.  This 
section,  which  provides  $6  billion  worth 
of  Federal  loan  guarantee  authority  to 
the  administrator  of  ERDA,  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  dur- 
ing markup  without  a  single  minute  of 
hearings.  Several  days  later  it  highballed 
ttuough  the  full  Senate  without  com- 
ment as  our  Senate  colleagues  packed  up 
for  the  August  recess. 

In  early  September  the  administration 
announced  Its  indent  support  for  the 
Senate  loan  guarantee  program  as  a  vital 
step  toward  energy  independence.  This 
m^ency,  however,  was  belied  by  the  fact 
that  not  one  word  about  loan  guarantees 
came  forth  from  the  administration  dur- 
ing the  first  9  months  of  this  year.  Sub- 
sequently, in  early  October,  ERDA  came 
forward  with  50  proposed  changes  In  the 
Senate  language.  Several  weeks  later, 
OMB  and  ERDA  announced  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  loan  guarantee  program  they 
needed— again  urgently— $5  billion  in 
price  support  authority  and  $600  million 
In  construction  grant  authdrlty  to  fur- 
ther subsidize  synthetic  fuels.  The  syn- 
thetic fuels  program  thus  mushroomed 
from  nothing  to  $11.6  billion  in  less  than 
3  monttis.  Most  recently  we  learned  of 
administration  plans  for  $400  million  for 
community  impact  fimds. 

During  hastily  arranged  hearings  in 
October,  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research,  Development  and  Demonstra- 
tion for  Fossil  Fuels  of  the  House  Science 
and  Technology  Committee,  heard  nu- 
merous witnesses  from  State  government 
local  government,  industry,  environmen- 
tal groups,  financial  concerns,  and  re- 
search organizations.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  these  witnesses  argued  against  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill,  and  urged 
alternative  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
creating  a  domestic  synthetic  fuels  in- 
dustry. 

Even  if  House  conferees  adopt  some  of 
the  suggestions  received,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  House  will  be  excluded  from 
this  process.  Unfortunately,  unless  the 
conferees  can  be  persuaded  to  reject  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Senate  bill,  the  Members 
of  the  House  are  faced  with  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  a  conference  report  con- 
taining many  valuable  and  thoughtful 


energy  R.  ft  D.  programs  and  one  $12 
billion  concoction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  a  constructive 
and  I  believe  responsible  alternative  for 
the  consideration  of  my  fellow  Members. 
Today  I  am  introducing  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Loan  Guarantee  bill.  I  have  been 
Joined  In  sponsorship  of  this  bill  by  Con- 
gressmen Hatks  of  Indiana. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today 
amends  the  Federal  Non-Nuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  to  in- 
clude a  carefully  drafted  program  pro- 
viding Federal  loan  g\iarantees  for  the 
developmeht  of  a  domestic  synthetic 
fuels  Industry.  Passage  of  this  bill  will 
permit  a  comprehensive  apin-oach  to  sjrn- 
thetlc  fuels.  The  Administrator  of  ERDA 
Is  empowered  to  develop  guidelines  and 
BoUelt  proposals  for  the  demonstration 
of  shale  oil  and  coal  gasification  plants; 
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he  may  also  Include  solar,  biomass  and 
other  renewable  non-nuclear  energy  re- 
sources. He  is  directed  to  involve  State 
and  local  ofQcials  in  plaiming  for  such 
plants  at  an  early  stage  in  the  process. 
The  bill  contains  safeguards  which  will 
prevent  major  energy  companies  from 
either  monopolizing  all  of  the  available 
guarantees  or  from  becoming  exclusive 
beneficiaries  of  patents  developed  with 
guaranteed  fimds.  Environmental  im- 
pacts from  sjrnthetic  fuels  plants  wovdd 
under  this  biU  be  subject  to  regular  mon- 
itoring by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  beginning  at  the  planning  stage. 
The  bill  requires  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasiu^r  on  all  matters  re- 
garding conditions  of  the  financing  guar- 
anteed in  tiie  bill.  Any  guarantees  in  ex- 
cess of  $500  million  would  require  the 
expdicit  approval  of  Congress. 

Most  importantly,  however,  this  bill 
provides  the  House  with  an  opportunity 
to  reassert  its  prerogative  to  make  full 
and  careful  review  of  legislative  pro- 
posals brought  before  it.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  provides  an  alternative  to 
hopping  on  board  the  Energy  Independ- 
ence Express,  and  whooping  through  a 
$12  billion  program  with  our  hands  tied 
and  oiu-  eyes  blindfolded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  synthetic  fuels 
program  in  this  coimtry,  and  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  legislation  to  assist 
in  its  creation.  But  we  need  a  sound  and 
thoughtful  program,  not  a  quick  and 
dirty  one.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  urging  the  House  conferees  to  op- 
pose section  103  of  S.  598,  and  to  act 
promptly  on  passage  of  the  bill  I  now 
submit  in  its  place. 
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HON  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  KWW  TOBK 
m  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
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Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
policies  and  customs  governing  both 
education  and  work  have  come  under  In- 
creasing criticism  in  recent  years.  And, 
in  the  search  for  new  approaches,  it  has 
become  clear  that  the  problems  of 
schools  and  of  the  work  place  cannot 
be  isolated  from  each  other.  Indeed,  It 
Is  because  learning  and  earning  are 
treated  as  separate  chapters  of  an  in- 
dividual's life  that  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties ari$e. 

The  Congress  has  responsibility  for 
bringing  education  and  work  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  For  this  reason, 
The  Boundless  Resource,  a  book  that 
will  be  published  in  November,  is  worth 
noting.  Written  by  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wlrtz  and  the  National 
Manpower  Institute — a  private  orga- 
nization with  the  stated  purpose  of 
helping  to  better  meet  the  Nation's  man- 
power needs — this  Prospectus  for  an  Ed- 
ucation-Work Policy,  as  it  is  subtitled, 
puts  forth  a  comprehensive  set  of  rec- 
ommendations for  establishing  a  life- 
time continuiun  of  education  and  work. 
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The  prospectus  is  more  fully  explained 
in  the  foreword  to  The  Boundless  Re- 
source, which  was  written  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  John  T.  Dunlop,  for- 
merly the  chairman  of  the  NMI  Board. 
It  is  reprinted  below  in  full. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  give  this 
work  their  consideration. 

FOKEWORO* 

This  Is  a  significant  volume  because  of  the 
auspices  under  whlcb  It  has  been  produced, 
the  process  by  which  It  was  written,  and 
Its  perceptive  analsrsis  and  recommendations 
for  private  and  public  policy. 

The  work  Is  the  product  of  the  National 
Manpower  Institute,  which  was  established 
In  1970  by  a  group  of  business  leaders,  aca- 
demic administrators  and  others,  seeking  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  work. 
This  endeavor  began  with  the  conviction  that 
the  conventional  separation  of  school  and 
work  Is  detrimental  to  youth  and  adults  alike 
and  that  bringing  together  concerned  indi- 
viduals from  the  institutions  that  govern 
both  worlds  would  yield  insightful  analysis 
and  new  practical  programs.  The  process 
from  which  this  work  resulted  included  a  dis- 
cussion of  ideas  periodically  for  several  years 
In  a  dedicated  group  drawn  from  business, 
education,  labor,  and  government,  xne 
analyses  in  the  first  two  parts  of  the  book 
are  followed  by  a  series  of  specific  pro- 
gram proposals,  and  a  final  chapter  provides 
a  practical  agenda  for  private  and  public 
policy,  both  for  the  Immediate  future  and 
the  long  term. 

'  In  the  American  environment  our  eco- 
nomic strengh  historically  has  been  based 
upon  a  partnership  of  dynamic  business  In- 
vestment and  technology,  unparalleled  op- 
portunities for  education  and  training,  and 
a  highly  motivated  work  force  seeking  to  im- 
prove its  capacities  and  advance  its  living 
standards  In  gainful  employment.  Each 
period  reassesses  the  arrangements  of  this 
partnership  to  extend  opportunities  to  ne- 
glected groups  of  our  dtlzens  and  to  build 
new  institutions  and  review  others  to  make 
the  partnership  more  effective,  as  was  done 
by  the  land  grant  colleges,  vocational  edu- 
cation, the  Junior  colleges,  and  the  man. 
power  programs  of  the  past  decade.. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
view  that  public  education  and  training 
poorly  prepare  youth  for  work.  Unempldy- 
ment  among  young  workers  sixteen  to  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  which  runs  three  times  the 
average  of  all  workers,  makes  us  wonder 
whether  the  fault  lies  with  educational 
institutions  or  in  the  labcHr  market.  More 
than  a  third  of  vocational  school  graduates 
are  still  trained  for  agriculture  or  home  eco- 
nomics, and  there  is  appropriate  concern 
over  the  way  in  which  en4>loyment  prospects 
in  the  real  world  are  refiected  in  vocational 
education  and  counseling.  Bilanpower  and 
vocational  education  programs  are  too  often 
perceived  as  "holding  operations"  for  the 
disadvantaged.  Where  formal  public  voca- 
tional preparation  has  failed  to  meet  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  both  workers  and 
employers,  a  considerable  private  "shadow 
system"  has  emerged  as  a  substitute,  better 
relating  education  and  work.  The  major 
components  are  programs  of  on-the-job 
training,  formal  programs  of  education  or- 
ganized by  employers,  "for-profit"  vocational 
schools  and  vocational  training  in  the  mili- 
tary services,   and   apprenticeship. 

At  the  same  time  that  there  is  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  nexus  between  education  and 


*  This  volume  was  complete,  save  for  edit- 
ing, in  mid-March  1976  when  I  entered  the 
government  on  a  full-time  basis  and  re- 
signed, after  five  years  of  association,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Manpower  Institute. 
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work  for  initial  Job  entry  for  youth,  there 
is  new  Interest  in  educational  opportunities 
for  those  already  with  jobs  who  seek  more 
interesting  or  rewarding  work  and  lives.  This 
volume  reminds  us  that  there  are  61  mil- 
lion adults  in  this  country  who  have  had 
less  than  twelve  years  of  formal  schooling. 
In  1900  no  more  than  4  percent  of  the 
age  group  were  In  higher  education;  In  1940 
the  figure  was  16  percent,  and  today  it  is 
approximately  half.  There  is  a  large  back- 
log of  educational  Interests  in  our  mature 
citizens,  esi>eclally  among  women  and  minor- 
ities, that  requires  new  organizational  ar- 
rangements between  work  and  education. 

As  these  concerns  for  youth  and  adults 
have  grown  in  recent  years,  so  has  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  complexities  of  the  inter- 
actions of  school  and  work.  Almost  three- 
fourths  of  teenage  employment  has  been  con- 
centrated in  four  occupational  areas — cleri- 
cal work,  semiskilled  operations,  service,  work 
and  laborers'  activities — low-paying,  imsklll- 
ed  operations.  An  aging  process  seems  to  de- 
velop, and  these  same  youth  In  three  or 
four  years  time  move  up  to  higher-skilled 
and  better-paid  occupations  as  they  develop 
work  experience.  This  volume  is  directed  to- 
ward enhancing  our  understanding  of  these 
patterns  of  movement  and  improving  our 
judgments  as  to  appropriate  private  and 
public  policies  to  facilitate  the  transition 
from  educational  institutions  to  more  pro^ 
ductlve  work. 

We  have  also  learned  that  the  traditional 
pattern  of  school  first  and  then  employment 
is  rapidly  changing.  Youth  are  increasingly 
both  In  school  and  at  work  part  time.  There 
Is  the  suggestion  now  that  "the  time  is  com- 
ing when  teenage  employment  and  imem- 
ployment  will  for  the  most  part  be  Identified 
with  the  schooling  period  of  life,  rather  than 
reflecting  the  movement  from  school  and 
entry  into  adulthood,  as  In  times  past." 

A  number  of  developments  in  recent  years 
help  to  provide  the  Ingredients  of  a  new. 
relationship  between  work  and  education: 
the  new  Interest  in  career  education  in  our 
schools,  the  growth  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion and  the  increasing  respectability  of  pe- 
riods of  work  away  from  school  during  the 
higher  education  years,  improved  occupa- 
tional information  and  longitudinal  studies 
of  careers  over  long  periods  of  time,  and 
local  and  state  manpower  planning  repre- 
sented by  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act.  It  should  now  be  possible 
to  put  together  from  these  elements  a  new 
and  more  viable  partnership  for  work  and 
education. 

President  Ford,  a  few  weeks  in  office,  on 
August  30,  1974,  called  attention  to  the  basic 
Importance  of  the  nexus  of  work  and  educa- 
tion In  his  speech  at  the  summer  commence- 
ment of  Ohio  State  tTnlversity.  "I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  bring  education 
and  employers  together  In  a  new  climate  of 
credibility — an  atmosphere  In  which  univer- 


sities turn  out  scholars  and  employers  turn 
them  on.  .  .  .1  have  asked  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce,  Labor  and  HEW  to  report  to 
me  new  ways  to  bring  the  world  of  work  and 
the  Institutions  of  education  closer  together." 

The  time  has  indeed  come  In  local  com- 
munities and  states  to  bring  together  man- 
power and  education  planning,  to  provide 
career  advising  within  context  of  the  reali- 
ties of  the  longer-term  labor  market,  and 
to  relate  systematically  btisiness  manage- 
ments, labor  organizations,  and  our  formal 
educational  institutions  with  the  arrange; 
ments  for  private  training  and  skill  acquisi- 
tion. This  prospectus  provides  detailed  and 
practical  suggestions  to  private  and  public 
policy  makers  alike. 

Mr.  Wlrtz  brought  to  the  National  Man- 
power Institute  a  lifetime  of  Involvement 
and  concern  with  education;  he  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  genesis  of  an  active  gov- 
ernmental manpower  policy  in  the  19608  as 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  his  familiarity  with 
and  respect  for  labor  and  management  insti- 
tutions derived  from  extensive  experience  in 
the  collective  bargaining  process.  This  rich 
experience  has  provided  the  leadership  to 
shape  the  substantive  analysis  and  recom- 
mendations. The  volvune  has  the  further 
virtue  that  it  is  a  delight  to  read,  reflecting 
a  sensitive  style  and  rare  creative  perspec- 
tive. 


PENTAGON  SAYS  PLANE  SPIED  BUT 
ITS  CREWMEN  ARE  DEAD 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  to  the  material  I  dis- 
cussed on  pages  34535  and  34536  of  the 
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am  today  Inserting  an  Associated  Press 
article  from  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch of  November  1,  in  which  the  Pen- 
tagon denies  any  of  the  crewmen  of  the 
plane  shot  down  by  the  Soviets  in  1950, 
are  alive.  The  first  point,  I  would  like  to 
make  is  tiiat  Soviet  statements  to  the 
contrary  should  be  viewed  with  a  great 
deal  of  skepticism.  Second,  stories  com- 
ing out  of  the  forced  labor  camps  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  concerning  these  men  have 
come  from  various  persons  over  the 
years — ^not  just  a  single  source.  Third 
and  last,  the  State  Department  has  al- 
ways had  a  policy  that  it  was  wnmg  to 
press  investigation  of  such  cases  too 
strongly  as  it  might  cause  bad  relations 


between  the  two  countries.  Therefore,  it 
is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  matter 
needs  looking  into  by  the  Congress, 
which,  hopefully,  will  not  be  buffaloed 
by  the  Soviets  nor  our  own  State  De- 
partment. The  item  follows : 

[From  the  Richmond  Times-Dl^atcb, 

Nov.  1,  19761 

Pentagon  Sats  Plans  Sram,  Bttt  Its 

Crewmziv  Are  Dead 

Washington. — ^The  Pentagon  has  admitted 
that  a  Navy  plane  was  on  an  electronic  spy- 
ing mission  when  it  was  shot  down  during 
the  cold  war. 

But  it  disputes  recent  assertions  that  eight 
of  the  lO-man  crew  may  still  be  alive  in 
Siberian  labor  camps. 

The  plane  disappeared  on  .^ril  8,  1950. 
while  on  a  flight  from  West  Oermany  over 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

Navy  ofllclals  said  they  have  found  no  cred- 
ible evidence  that  any  members  of  the  crew 
escaped  and  were  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  added  that  an  investigating 
board  accepted  Russia's  explanation  that  a 
Soviet  fighter  shot  down  the  four-engine 
PB4Y  Privateer. 

The  Pentagon's  response  came  after  John 
Noble,  once  a  prisoner  in  a  Russian  labor 
camp,  and  private  detective  Theodore  Orevers 
said  they  believed  at  least  eight  of  the  10 
Navy  men  may  be  alive. 

Orevers  said  he  has  "more  than  circum- 
stantial evidence"  that  they  are.  He  said 
Noble  and  William  Marchuk.  another  former 
Soviet  prisoner,  talked  to  the  crewmen  in 
Camp  Vorkuta.  The  crewmen  expressed  fear 
that  "they'd  never  see  their  homeland  agam." 
Orevers  said. 

The  Privateer  was  involved  in  one  of  nearly 
20  cold  war  incidents  in  which  American 
military  aircraft  were  fired  on — and  some- 
times shot  down — ^by  Russian,  Communist 
Chinese  or  North  Korean  planes.  The  United 
States  has  contended  that  the  American  craft 
were  over  international  waters  when  attacked. 

The  Soviet  Union  said  the  Privateer  strayed 
over  Soviet  territory  and  fired  upon  Soviet 
aircraft  before  it  was  shot  down. 

CREW'S    ORDERS 

The  Navy  report,  whlcb  had  been  classi- 
fied since  1950.  said  the  plane  was  ordered 
to  stay  at  least  20  miles  from  Soviet  territory, 
and  that  It  wovild  have  ventured  closer  only 
If  Its  radar  malfunctioned.  It  said  "it  Is  con- 
sidered most  probable"  that  the  plane  was 
over  the  Baltic  Sea  when  attacked. 

The  plane  took  off  from  Wiesbaden  and 
was  last  heard  from  during  a  routine  radio 
check.  The  crew  was  under  orders  to  radio 
an  immediate  SOS  if  they  met  hostile  action. 
No  such  signal  was  ever  received,  the  Navy 
said. 

The  Navy  report  also  disputed  Russia's 
assertion  that  the  plane  fired  on  Soviet  air- 
craft. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  Thomas  Joseph  Buckley.  S.J., 
assistant  dean  of  studies,  Gonzaga  Col- 
lege High  School,  Washington,  D.C..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

The  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you.  Let 
us  pray. 

Omnipotent  Father,  Into  the  dark  and 
spiritless  waste  Tou  breathed  of  Your 
essence  which  is  life. 

Prom  Your  power  and  out  of  Your  en- 
ergy You  fashioned  every  particle  that  Is. 


Beside  a  fiery  Sim  You  placed  a  blue 
sphere  spinning  and  in  the  warm  glow 
of  tremendous  light  You  permitted  man 
to  mature. 

Father,  in  Your  good  time  You  chose  a 
people  to  be  Your  own  and  promised 
them  Your  eternal  presence.  Prom  this 
people  You  raised  up  a  Son,  who  in  non- 
regal  and  confounding  manner  extended 
Your  promise  and  Your  call  to  prophetic 
vision  in  a  new  covenant  sealed  with  His 
blood. 


Father,  it  is  Your  spirit.  Your  breath. 
Your  energy.  Your  life  that  rests  at  the 
heart  of  all  matter.  All  creation  is  sacred 
because  You  are  ever  present  In  and  sus- 
tain all  being. 

Father,  give  us,  the  American  people, 
and  these  our  Representatives  the  grace 
to  see  Your  glory  in  all  creation  and  the 
maturity  to  choose  life,  light,  and  love  in 
response  to  Your  call. 

For  Yours  is  the  Kingdom  and  the 
power  and  the  glory,  forever. 


a5012 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  sta];ds 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


■Q  stand 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  flPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  this  afternoon  when  the 
Houses  meet  in  Joint  meeting  to  hear 
an  address  by  the  President  of  the  Arab 
Republic  of  Egypt,  only  the  doors  imme- 
diately opposite  the  Speaker  and  those 
on  his  left  and  right  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  who  does  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Hie  Chair  feels  that  the  rule  regarding 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  mtiO^t  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  and  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  Members  is  requested. 


UNJTKU  STATES-EGYPTIAN  FRIEND- 
SHIP GROUPS  CAN  HELP  PRO- 
MOTE ENDURING  PEACE 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mariu.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
most  signiflcant  day  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory that  President  Anwar  Sadat,  the 
first  President  of  the  Republic  of  Egypt 
to  make  an  ofiScial  visit  to  our  country 
should  be  here  today  addressing  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
tha^,  shortly  before  President  Sadat's 
departure  for  the  United  States,  the 
Eorptian  Parliament  established  a 
TToited  States-Egyptian  friendship  {(roup. 
This  informal  group  of  Egyptian  law- 
makers includes  many  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  United  States  and  have 
special  ties  with  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  Egyptian  group  Is  headed  by 
my  friend.  Dr.  Lelda  Takla,  a  Member  of 
the  Egyptian  Parliament,  who  had  an 
extensive  educaticmal  experience  in  the 
United  States  and  who  is  a  personal 
friend  of  many  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  a 
corresponding  United  States-Egyptian 
friendship  group  may  be  established  from 
among  the  Members  of  this  House — and 
it  w  my  intention  to  offer  an  appropriate 
resolution  or  measure  as  is  necessary  to 
authorize  the  naming  of  Members  of  this 
House  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
serve  as  counterparts  to  the  friendship 
group  established  in  the  Egyptian 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  other 
Members  of  this  body,  including  the 
Honorable  Chakles  H.  Wilson,  of  Cali- 


fornia, the  Honorable  Marjorie  Holt,  of 
Maryland,  and  others  who  have  com- 
municated with  you,  will  want  to  Join  in 
such  a  legislative  authorization.  Also,  I 
am  certain  that  it  will  be  good  news  to 
President  Sadat  and  Dr.  Takla  to  know 
that  this  initiative  is  being  taken  and 
that  there  is  widespread  interest  In  this 
body  in  behalf  of  friendly  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  Egypt,  and,  more  partic- 
ularly, in  promoting  an  endiu'ing  peace 
throughout  the  Mideast. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
PILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
HJl.  8365,  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1976 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  blU  (H.R. 
8365) ,  making  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FATHER  THOMAS  JOSEPH  BUCKLEY 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  invoca- 
tion today  was  given  by  Father  lliomas 
Joseph  Buckley,  assistant  dean  of  studies 
at  Gonzaga  College  High  School  here.  I 
am  pleased  to  welcome  him. 

Father  Buckley  entered  the  Novitiate 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus — the  Jesxiits — at 
Wemersville,  Pa.,  where  he  began  train- 
ing and  classical  studies  in  preparation 
for  the  priesthood.  Father  Buckley  pro- 
nounced his  perpetual  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1961.  Upon  completion  of  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  philosophy  and  a 
master's  degree  in  French  literature  at 
Boston  College,  he  taught  French  for  3 
years  at  Loyola  High  School  in  Towson, 
Md.  He  spent  a  further  year  teaching 
English  and  American  civilization  at  Col- 
lege St.  Joseph  in  Reims,  France. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  he 
entered  Woodstock  College  in  New  York 
C^ty'  for  further  study  in  theology.  Four 
years  later  with  a  master's  degree  in  di- 
vinity, he  came  to  Washington  to  begin 
an  administrative  internship  at  Gonzaga 
College  High  School  on  North  Capitol 
Street. 

He  was  ordained  on  December  21, 1974, 
at  Holy  Trinity  Church  In  Washing- 
ton by  the  Most  Reverend  William  W. 
Baum,  Archbishop  of  Washington  and  is 
now  in  his  second  year  as  assistant  dean 
of  studies  at  Gonzaga  and  celebrates  the 
Eucharistic  Liturgy  at  St.  Aloyslus 
Church  on  North  Capitol  Street  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol. 


EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION  TO 
THE  UJ^.  HIGH  COMMISSIONER  ON 
REFUGEES,  SADRUDDIN  AGA 
KHAN 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speakei,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  that  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Missing  Persons  to 
the  UJ^.  High  Commissioner  on  Refu- 
gees, Sadruddin  Aga  Khan.  The  UJ». 
High  Commissioner  was  instrumental  in 
seeking  the  recent  release  of  nine  Ameri- 
can missionaries  being  detained  in  South 
Vietnam  following  the  fall  of  the  Saigon 
government. 

Sadruddin  Aga  Khan  is  a  man  of  great 
humanitarian  feelings  and  we  on  the 
committee  are  grateful  for  his  assistance 
and  concern  on  behalf  of  all  persons  who 
are  still  missing  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam  confiict.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  the  fu- 
ture through  the  use  of  his  good  oflQces 
In  the  United  Nations. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr,  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  660] 

Alexander  Esch  Moorbead,  Pa. 

Annunzlo  Eshleman  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ashley  Pary  Nix 

Badlllo  Fish  Nolan 

Barrett  Fraser  Pepper 

Beard,  R.I.  Olalmo  Pritchard 

Boland  Olbbons  Railsback 

Brademas  OoldWater  Rangel 

Burke,  Fla.  Harsha  Rees 

Burton,  PbUllp  Hubert  Russo 

Byron  Heckler,  Mass.    Ryan 

Oaaey  Hefner  Scheuer 

Cederberg  Jarman  Shrlver 

Clausen,  Karth  Studds 

Don  H.  Kastemneter  Symington 

Cleveland  Kelly  Teague 

Cochran  Latta  Thompson 

Conyers  Long,  Md.  Udall 

Delaney  McHugh  UUman 

Dellums  McKlnney  Vanlk 

Diggs  Martin  Weaver 

Downing,  Va.  Mills  Young,  Oa. 

Drinan  Mink 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  366 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CHiair  declares  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Cliair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  22  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  ARAB  REPUBLIC  OF  EGYPT 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  James  T.  Molloy, 
annoimced  the  Vice  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  entered  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Vice  President  taking  the  chair  at  the 
right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  conduct  the  President 
of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  into  the 
Chamber  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  O'Neill;  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  Mr.  Rhodes;  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  McFall;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Mr.  Michel;  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Morgan;  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Broomfield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  ap- 
points sis  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  accompany  the 
President  of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egsrpt 
into  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Eastland;  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  Mr.  Mansfield;  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd; 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  Mr.  Moss;  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,'  Mr.  Sparkman; 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Young;  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott;  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Tower;  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  Mr.  Stafford;  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers,  and  CJharg6s  d' Af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  In 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  His  Excel- 
lency, Mohammed  Anwar  El-Sadat. 

President  Sadat,  escorted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Senators  and  Representatives, 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  my  great  privilege,  and  I  deem 
it  a  high  honor  and  personal  pleasure,  to 
present  to  you  His  Excellency,  Anwar  El- 
Sadat,  the  President  of  the  Arab  Repub- 
lic of  Egypt. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

President  SADAT.  Mr.  Vice  President, 
Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  Members  of 
Congress,  I  would  like,  first,  to  thank  you 
for  extending  this  Invitation  to  me,  thus 
affording  me  a  unique  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  all  in  a  pleasant  continu- 


ation of  the  conversations  I  have  had 
with  a  good  many  of  you  who  visited 
Egypt.  I  have  always  foimd  these  talks 
stimulating,  informative  and  rewarding. 
I  believe,  in  all  sincerity,  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  direct  person-to-person 
contacts  that  go  deep  into  the  heart  of 
all  the  problems  which  invoke  our  com- 
mon concern  and  capture  our  imagina- 
tion. There  is  no  better  way  to  reaxsh  a 
profound  insight  of  the  complexity  of  the 
world  we  live  in  and  grasp  the  immense 
problems  we  face  today  and  are  likely  to 
encounter  in  the  future.  In  the  process, 
our  opinions  might  differ  and  our 
views  might  occasionally  diverge.  Indeed, 
our  culture  emphasizes  diversity  and 
multiplicity  as  a  means  of  reaching  con- 
sensus and  compatability.  What  is  re- 
quired is  not  identity  of  viewpoints,  but 
a  genuine  acceptance  of  each  other's 
right  to  hold  different  opinions  and  en- 
tertain different  ideas. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  faced,  together  with  all  other  na- 
tions, with  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
of  our  time,  namely  the  task  of  convinc- 
ing this  generation,  and  those  to  follow, 
that  we  can  finally  build  a  viable  inter- 
national system  capable  of  meeting  the 
demands  of  tomorrow  and  solving  the 
problems  of  the  coming  £ige.  It  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  old  techniques  are 
no  longer  working  and  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible any  longer  to  encounter  new  prob- 
lems with  old  ideas,  and  worn-out  solu- 
tions. The  legacy  of  the  past  should  be 
utilized,  not  as  an  inhibiting  factor,  but 
rather  as  an  inspiring  revelation.  We 
ought  not  to  demoralize  the  dreamer  or 
stifie  the  revolutionffry.  It  is  true  that 
the  magnitude  and  entanglement  of  the 
problems  of  today  have  a  tendency  to 
overwhelm  us  in  our  endeavor  to  sail  to 
the  shore  of  security  and  fulfillment. 
However,  we  should  never  allow  visionary 
thinking  to  be  replaced  by  the  urgency 
of  alleviating  short-term  problems. 

To  attain  that,  it  is  an  absolute  must 
to  establish  a  new  world  order,  where  the 
arbiter  among  nations  is  not  sheer  power 
or  might,  but  allegiance  to  legitimacy 
and  compliance  with  the  rule  of  law.  A 
new  international  economic  system  has 
to  be  devised  to  remedy  the  grave  in- 
justices of  the  past  and  pave  the  way  for 
a  more  equitable  definition  of  rights  and 
duties.  The  developing  countries  are  in- 
creasingly witnessing  an  upsurge  of  the 
feeling  that  the  time  has  come  for  them 
to  have  a  better  standard  of  living,  much 
more  akin  to  that  of  the  peoples  of  the 
industrialized  countries.  These  hopes 
must  be  realized  so  long  as  we  are  seek- 
ing the  closeness  of  men  from  all  comers 
of  the  world,  whose  basic  regard  is  the 
belief  in  peace,  justice  and  the  universal 
brottierhood  of  man. 

I  am  stating  all  this  here,  before  you, 
because  I  believe  that  this  country  has 
a  special  responsibility  in  the  process  of 
making  the  necessary  adjustment  and 
facilitating  the  transformation  to  the 
new  international  structure.  I  believe 
also  that  the  United  States  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept  the  challenge  and 
bear  its  responsibility  with  vision  and 
determination.  This  Nation,  like  all  other 
nations  throughout  the  history  of  man, 
shall  be  Judged,  not  by  the  power  it  exer- 


cises or  the  Wealth  it  accumulates,  but 
by  the  values  it  upholds  and  the  prin- 
ciples it  honors.  Fortunately,  your  his- 
tory is  impregnated  with  shining  ex- 
amples of  genuine  devotion  to  higher 
values  and  norms.  Abraham  Lincoln 
chose  to  describe  this  Nation  as  "one 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal."  Woodrow  Wilson  stated,  in  an 
address  to  Congress,  that  "only  free  peo- 
ples can  hold  their  purpose  and  their 
honor  steady  to  a  common  end,  and  pre- 
fer the  interests  of  mankind  to  any  nar- 
row interest  of  their  own."  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy urged  all  sides,  "to  Join  in  creating 
a  new  endeavor  . . .  not  a  new  balance  of 
power,  but  a  new  world  of  law  where 
the  strong  are  just,  and  the  weak  secure 
and  the  peace  preserved." 

Long  before  that,  your  first  President, 
George  Washington,  in  his  prophetic 
farewell  address,  urged  all  citizens  "to 
observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations"  and  warned  against  both 
"inveterate  antipathies  against  partic- 
ular natibns  and  passionate  attaclmients 
for  others,"  noting  that  "a  passionate  at- 
tachment, among  other  evils,  facilitates 
the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  in- 
terest in  cases  where  no  real  common  in- 
terest exists." 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Spea':er,  I  did 
not  come  here  seeking  aid  or  soliciting 
promises  and  commitments.  Rather,  I 
came  to  extend  to  you  and  all  Americans 
a  hand  of  friendship  and  understanding. 
I  am  not  addressing  you  as  an  ally,  but 
as  a  true  friend,  who  is  most  willing  to 
support  you  when  you  are  right,  and 
equally  ready  to  draw  your  attention 
when  we  believe  you  are  wrong.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  lure  you  with  the  illusion  that 
our  interests  are  identical  with  yours.  In 
fact  they  often  converge  but  at  times  di- 
verge, which  is  only  natural.  But  in  all 
dealings  with  you,  we  proceed  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  between  the  two  na- 
tions. Our  strict  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  non-alignment  guides  us  in  our 
sincere  drive  to  improve  our  relations 
with  different  nations. 

There  is  no  limit  as  to  how  far  we  can 
go  in  improving  our  relations  and 
strengthening  our  ties.  We  have  always 
admired  many  things  in  America  and 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  we  work 
together  towards  a  better  imderstanding. 
We  spare  no  effort  in  thisr  endeavor.  You 
have  been  responsive  and  cooperative. 
Lately,  more  promising  signs  have  sur- 
faced in  the  form  of  a  higher  degree  of 
understanding  of  the  situation  and  a 
better  assessment  of  your  national  in- 
terests. 

Our  bilateral  relations  are  developing 
along  lines  which  we  accept  and  endorse, 
namely  those  of  equal  footing,  respect 
for  each  other's  independent  will,  non- 
interference in  each  other's  domestic  af- 
fairs and  mutual  cooperation.  We  pro- 
pose to  work,  together  with  you,  towards 
enlarging  the  area  of  cooperation  on  a 
sound  basis  in  order  that  It  may  encom- 
pass more  and  more  activities,  both  on 
the  official  and  non-official  levels.  We 
would  like  to  see  more  contacts  between 
our  two  peoples  •  •  •  parliamentarians, 
professionals,  journalists,  writers,  artists. 
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businessmen,  technicians  and  academi- 
cians. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  established  now, 
beycmd  doubt,  that  we  are  not  ready  to 
cranpromise  our  independence  or  mort- 
gage our  will  to  any  power  under  any 
circumstances.  Our  relations  with  a  given 
naitlon  are  not  conducted  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  we  maintain  with  other 
countries.  We  should  always  bear  in  mind 
that  Elgypt  is  the  oldest  nation-state  that 
has  enjoyed  an  imlntemipted  existence 
within  the  same  boundaries  for  over 
7.000  years.  You  certainly  can  appre- 
ciate the  impact  and  reflection  of  this 
phenomenon  on  our  political  behavior 
aunong  nations  today. 

We  are  doing  all  we  can  in  order  to 
develop  our  country  socially  and  econom- 
ically in  every  possible  field.  We  are  em- 
barking on  an  ambitious  but  essential 
plan  for  overall  development  and  socio- 
economic transformation.  We  are  tnring 
to  secure  a  Job  for  every  man  and  woman, 
a  hospital  room  for  every  sick  person,  a 
seat  in  the  classroom  for  every  child.  We 
are  trying  to  make  life  easier  for  toiling 
farmers  and  workers.  We  are  determined 
to  achieye  all  that,  while  striving,  at  the 
same  time,  to  catch  up  with  the  latest 
advances  in  technology  and  science.  We 
are  earmarking  more  fimds  for  invest- 
ment, simultaneously  with  the  reim- 
bursement of  our  accumulated  debts.  We 
are  committed  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  Egypt.  Throughout  this  process, 
we  rely  first  and  foremost  on  our  own 
people,  our  own  resources  and,  above  all, 
on  our  hope  in  the  future.  We  welcome 
any  imconditional  help  from  friendly 
nations  in  whatever  form.  We  thank 
those  who  are  willing  to  help  (and  may 
I  identify  you  with  all  gratitude  In  this 
respect)  and  we  understand  the  position 
of  those  who  are  not,  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

Perhaps  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  share  the  little  we  have  with  other 
nations.  Egyptian  aid  is  given  without 
hesitation  to  sister  African  and  Asian 
countries  hit  by  disasters.  We  are  biiild- 
ing  roads,  schools,  hospitals  in  remote 
places,  in  the  belief  that  whatever  Is 
good  for  these  pe<^le  is  good  for  the 
Egyptian  people. 

Our  engineers,  doctors,  teachers,  and 
terhnlnlans  are  contributing  to  the  im- 
provement of  life  in  almost  every  State 
in  the  region.  Some  have  questioned  the 
setting  of  our  priorities  and  the  wisdom 
of  spreading  our  resources  in  such  a  man- 
ner. But  we  think  that  human  progress 
Is  Indivisible  and  that  every  nation 
should  share  in  the  cost  and  fruit  alike. 
Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  your  friends  aroimd  the  world  expect 
American  policy  to  be  based  on  Justice 
and  fairness,  supporting  the  oppressed 
and  the  deprived.  Similarly,  we  believe  it 
Is  important  that  the  United  States  ap- 
ply the  same  standards  In  dealing  with 
other  peoples  as  those  you  strove  for 
when  you  launched  your  revolution.  The 
United  States  has  to  be  counted  among 
the  supporters  of  any  revolution  that 
seeks  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man. 
Consequently,  Is  &ere  any  logical  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  treat  the 
Palestinian  pn^lem  differently?  You  are 
well  aware  that  the  Palestinians  have 


suffered  occasionally  from  excesses,  lack 
of  dloclpline  and  abuse.  They  feel,  not 
without  justification  to  be  sure,  that  the 
Palestinian  people  have  long  been  ne- 
glected by  the  international  coftununlty. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  their 
legitimate  struggle  caught  the  ^nagina- 
tlon,  and  hence  gained  the  s3rmpathy,  of 
the  world.  Nations  began,  after  being 
aware  of  the  plight  of  the  Palestinians,  to 
recognize  their  right  to  self-determina- 
tion and  statehood.  Even  when  nations 
had  their  reservations  as  to  certain  as- 
pects of  the  Palestinian  resistance,  that 
did  not  hinder  them  from  lending  it  their 
imderstanding  and  support.  Of  almost  all 
nations,  the  United  States  remains  as  the 
sole  dissenter  in  the  long  over-due  trend 
of  establishing  contacts  with  the  Pal- 
estinians. Contacts  bring  understanding. 
Understanding  helps  develop  solutions. 
In  this    connection  I  must  say,  with 
all  fairness,  that  I  have  seen  certain 
promising  signs  in  the  past  few  weeks 
with  some  of  you.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, both  individually  and  in  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees,  demonstrat- 
ing a  keen  interest  in  the  cause  of  the 
Palestinians   and    exploring    ways   and 
means  of  solving  their  problem  and  put- 
ting an  end  to  their  predicament.  Still, 
much  remains  to  be  done  and  the  ag- 
grieved cannot  be  expected  to  wait  long. 
Therefore,  I  urge  you,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic  term,   to  lend   the   Palestinian 
people  your  understanding  and  support. 
Help   them    to   overcome    despair    and 
frustration.  The  continuation  of  neglect 
and  defiance  Is  but  an  open  invitation 
to  violence,  negativism  and  extremism. 
With  your  understanding  and  support, 
moderation    would    reign    and    reason 
would    prevail.    Above    all,    a    sym- 
pathetic stand  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States     towards     the     aspirations     of 
the  Palestinians  and  their  right  to  es- 
tablish their  own  state  shall  contribute 
greatly    to   a    speedy   solution    of   the 
problem.    I    trust    that    what    I    have 
been  reiterating  for  years  has  become 
crystal  clear  today;   namely,  that  the 
Palestinian  question  is  the  heart  and  core 
of  the  entire  dispute.  Once  solved,  all 
other  outstanding  Issues  can  be  solved, 
thus  realizing  the  hopes  of  many  of  us 
who  are  striving  to  make  peace  a  liv- 
ing reality. 

You  know  that  we  Arabs  have  no 
problem  whatsoever  coexisting  with  oth- 
ers of  different  ethnic  or  religious  back- 
groimds.  Our  history  Is  a  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  never  harbored 
any  ill-feeling  towards  any  people.  Nor 
have  we  known  doctrines  of  racial  or  re- 
ligious discrimination  as  did  other  na- 
tions. The  teachings  of  Islam  and  the 
tenets  of  our  culture  make  it  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  respect  all  peoples  and  deal 
with  all  nations  as  equals  for  we  believe 
that  Islam  is  a  continuation  of  the  proc- 
ess of  himian  submission  to  the  Divine 
will  since  the  inception  of  mankind.  We 
are  commanded  in  our  Holy  Book  to  say 
that  "we  believe  in  God,  and  the  revela- 
tion given  to  us,  and  to  Abraham,  Ismail. 
Isaac,  Jacob  and  the  tribes,  and  that  giv- 
en to  Moses  and  Jesus  and  that  to  all 
prophets  from  their  Lord.  We  make  no 
difference  between  one  and  another  of 
them  and  we  bow  to  God  in  Islam." 


To  us  peace  is  not  only  a  cherished 
ideal,  but  also  an  imperative  command- 
ment to  which  we  are  committed.  Our 
way  of  expressing  our  reverence  to  the 
prophets  is  to  pray  to  God  to  bestow 
peace  on  their  souls.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  Arab  nation  should  be  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  peace,  a  cause  that  is 
Inherent  in  its  faith  and  profoimdly  in- 
terwoven into  the  fabric  of  its  culture? 
Recent  events  have  proven,  beyond  any 
doubt,  that  our  desire  to  establish  peace 
is  our  paramoimt  consideration  and 
overriding  concern.  We  took  the  steps  we 
did  in  the  belief  that  we  are  paving  the 
road  to  peace,  even  if  this  entails  taking 
some  risks.  But  let  me  remind  you  that  a 
very  Important  factor  behind  our  atti- 
tude is  the  constructive  and  more  im- 
partial role  we  expect  the  United  States 
to  play. 

Enough  has  been  mentioned  about 
American  conmiitments  to  this  party  or 
that.  But  the  real  commitment  that  is 
required  of  the  United  States  is  one  to 
peace  and  Justice.  We  are  not  asking  your 
coimtry  to  abandon  anyone  or  turn 
friends  into  enemies.  We  simply  expect 
the  United  States  not  to  condone  ex- 
pansion or  tolerate  aggression.  We  often 
hear  about  the  binding  force  of  commit- 
ments, which  often  contradict  one  an- 
other. However,  the  only  guarantee  for 
a  commitment  to  hold  is  that  it  be  based 
on  principles,  not  expediency  and  on  ob- 
jectively ascertainable  criteria.  We  ex- 
pect the  United  States  to  cooperate  with 
us  in  our  drive  to  set  in  motion  the  proc- 
ess of  an  overall  settlement  that  tackles 
all  aspects  of  the  Middle  East  confiict. 
We  expect  it  to  refrain  from  spurring 
the  arms  race  in  the  area,  for  this  would 
certainly  lead  to  the  renewal  of  armed 
confiict. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  I  knew  President  Ford,  first 
through  correspondence  and  then  after 
meeting  him  in  person,  I  have  found  him 
a  man  of  vision,  deep  understanding  and 
compassion.  He  has  been  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity who  always  kept  his  word.  He  is 
given  to  candor  and  honesty.  In  short,  he 
is  the  kind  of  statesman  to  like  and  trust. 
His  commitment  to  peace  is  imramount 
and  geniilne. 

In  the  past  ten  days.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  many  parts  of  your 
great  coimtry.  I  was  struck  by  the 
warmth,  the  hospitality  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  American  people's  desire  for 
peace  and  progress,  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  world.  Truly,  you  and 
we  have  much  in  common  and  I  am  en- 
couraged that  we  can  continue  to  work 
together  to  achieve  the  great  objectives 
we  have  set  for  ourselves.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  convey  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, through  their  representatives,  my 
thanks  and  my  best  wishes  for  happiness 
and  prosperity. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  I  paid 
this  visit  on  the  eve  of  the  Bicentennial 
anniversary  of  the  American  revolution. 
On  behalf  of  the  people  and  government 
of  Egypt,  I  extend  to  every  American  our 
warm  congratulations  on  this  erreat  oc- 
caslcm  in  your  history.  Out  of  the  throes 
of  revolution  ...  out  of  the  fight  against 
oppression  and  injustice  . . .  out  of  a  firm 
conviction  in  the  rights  of  man,  you  have 
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created  a  youthful  coimtry  that  turned 
out  to  be  the  super  power  of  today  and 
a  country  capable  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  human  progress. 

Again,  may  I  thank  you  for  availing 
me  of  this  opportunity.  As  you  see,  I  have 
spoken  to  you  in  all  sincerity  in  the  be- 
lief that  we  should  never  miss  any  oppor- 
tunity of  building  bridges  of  real  friend- 
ship and  genuine  imderstanding  between 
nations  .  .  .  until  the  day  comes  when 
they  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks. 

Thank  you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  1  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m..  His 
Excellency,  Mohammed  Anwar  El-Sadat, 
the  President  of  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt,  accompanied  by  the  committee  of 
escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  James  T.  Mbl- 
loy,  escorted  the  Invited  guests  from  the 
Chamber  in  the  following  order:  The 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  the 
Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and  Charge 
d'Affaires  of  foreign  governments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  until  2  o'clock  and  IS 
minutes  p.m.  today. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  14  min- 
utes p  jn.) ,  the  House  stood  In  recess  un- 
tU  2 :15  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  at  2  o'clock 
and  15  minutes  p.m.  the  House  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Speaker  (Mr.  McFaix)  . 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARYTO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  C^vll  Rights  and 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit 
while  the  House  is  reading  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule  on  today, 
November  5,  1975.  We  are  meeting  on 
the  Bankruptcy  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  (Mr.  McFall)  .  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMPITEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  RE(rESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings had  during  the  recess  of  the 
House  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  geittleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSTOERA-nON 
OF  H.R.  7575,  ESTABLISHING 
AN  AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER 
PROTECmON 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  798  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rk8.  798 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HH. 
757S)  to  establish  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  in  order  to  secure  within  the 
Federal  Oovernment  effective  protection  and 
representation  of  the  interests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  section  16  of  said  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5, 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations, 
the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendn^nts  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  HJt. 
7675,  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions shall  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  8.  300,  and  It  shall 
then  be  In  order  la  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  blU  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  In  HJi.  7576  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  takoi  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


Adams 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bingham 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burton,  PhUUp 

Cederberg 

Cleveland 

Oonyers 

Derwinskl 

Diggs 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 


(Roll  No.  667] 

Pary 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Praser 

Hubert 

Krueger 

Landrum 

Latu 

Leggett 

Martin 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols  ■ 

Nix 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Pepper 


Preyer 

Prltchard 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Rlsenhoover 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Scheuer 

SolaiK 

Steed 

Stephens 

Symington 

Teague 

Thompeon 

UdaU 

Wazman 

Wolff 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  376  Members  have  recorded  their 
presence  by  electronic  device;  a  quorunL 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dl^^ensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCX>MMnTEE 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  CONSTTTU- 
TIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  this 
afternoon  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  AN  AGENCY  FOR 
CONSUMER  PROTECmON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Prior  to 
the  quorum  call  the  Chair  had  recognized 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Youko) 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Mc- 
CORMACK)  to  speak  out  of  order. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRKACK  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

EROA    ANNOTTNCXS    FTTSION    RXSBASCH    ADVANCBS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministratlMi  annoimced  today  a  dramatic 
new  accompllsliment  in  this  Nation's 
fusion  research  program.  A  team  of 
scientists  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  headed  by  Dr.  Bruno  CopI 
and  Dr.  Ronald  Parker,  have  created  a 
plasma  5  times  better  than  any  previous 
plasma  in  the  world — achieving  a  tem- 
perature of  about  10  mllli(m  degrees 
centigrade  with  a  high  enough  densitar 
and  a  long  enough  conflnonent  time  to 
come  within  a  factor  of  10  of  creating 
the  conditions  wherein  significant  net 
energy  can  be  produced  from  the  thermo- 
nuclear reaction. 

This  is  a  striking  achievement,  (Mie  of 
a  number  of  significant  milestones  that 
have  been  reached  during  the  last  3  years 
In  fusion  research,  and  it  Increases  the 
prospect  for  demonstrating  the  feasi- 
bility of  fusion  energy  production.  With 
that  goal  reached,  we  can  move  forward 
to  pilot  any  demonstration  plants,  look- 
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Ing  to  the  prodiictlon  of  commercial  fu- 
sion electricity  by  the  year  2000. 

The  plasma  was  obtained  in  a  new 
model  Tok^mak.  known  as  the  Alcator. 
and  was  made  possible  by  the  unusually 
high  magnetic  field  which  this  new  device 
produces  for  plasma  confinement  and 
heating. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate Or.  Robert  Scamans.  Jr.,  Dr. 
John  Tfeam.  and  Dr.  Robert  Hlrsch  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  the  team  at  MIT. 

This  Nation  may,  if  we  are  wise 
enough  to  support  the  fusion  program 
with  adequate  f  imding,  be  able  to  harness 
the  energy  of  the  dtars  by  the  end  of  this 
century ,  and  Introduce  a  new  era  of  cheap 
abundant  energy  for  all  mankind  for- 
ever. Accomplishments  such  as  the  one 
today  by  the  MIT  Alcator  team  consti- 
tute a  significant  step  toward  this  goal. 

Mr.  TOUNQ  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quilldt), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SpetikeT.  House  Resoluticm  798 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  (m  HJl.  757S,  establishing 
an  Agency  for  Omsumer  Protecticm. 

House  Resolution  798  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  section  15  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  5,  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — pro- 
hiblttaig  appropriations  in  a  legislative 
measure — are  waived. 

House  Resolution  798  also  provides 
that  after  the  passage  of  HJl.  7575,  It 
shall  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  200, 
and  it  shaU  then  be  In  order  to  move  to 
strtte  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
8.  200  and  inaeart  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions contained  In  HJl.  7575  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  7575  is  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  nonregidatory  agen- 
cy for  consumer  protection — ACP.  The 
principal  function  of  this  Agency  wlU 
be  to  represent  consumer  interests  in  pro- 
ceedings of  Federal  agencies  and  courts 
i)i^iich  may  substantially  affect  those  in- 
terests. 

HJi.  7575  provides  that  the  new 
Agency  will  be  headed  by  an  Administra- 
tor who  will  have  the  authority  to  inter- 
vene In  the  formal  proceedings  and 
other  activities,  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  when  the  interest^  of  con- 
sumers are  involved. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Oovemment 
atkms  estimates  that  the  cost  tdvt^e 
Oovemment  of  this  bill  will  be  approi 
mately  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1976. 1977,  1978,  1979,  and  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolutkxi  798  tai  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  HJl.  7575. 

Mr.  QUILLBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend,  the  goiUeman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Youvo),  has  ably  de- 
scribed the  rule  before  us,  to  make  In 
order  the  onislderatioQ  of  the  bill  Sit. 
7575  to  ertaUldi  an  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection.  Ibe  President  has 
stated  that  he  wUl  veto  this  btll.  and  I 
•gree  with  his  reasons  for  saying  so. 


The  last  thing  this  country  needs  is 
another  Federal  Agency.  I  woxild  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  all  of  us  must  be 
more  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the 
plain  fact  that  the  American  people 
simply  cannot  support  more  and  more 
Oovemment.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  Into 
law  we  will  add  yet  another  agency  to  the 
approximately  450  already  in  existence. 
We  will  add  800  to  1,000  more  workers 
%o  the  payroll,  and  we  will  increase  the 
Federal  deficit  by  emother  $60  million 
over  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  Federal  <3overnment.  We 
have  got  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 
And  we  have  got  to  get  to  work  to  see 
that  productivity  increases,  and  that 
prices  come  down.  HH.  7575  is  not  go- 
ing to  do  any  of  this.  What  it  will  do  is 
to  inject  more  institutionalized  mischief 
into  a  Federal  bureaucracy  already  too 
unwieldy  and  too  expensive. 

Tlie  basic  argument  expressed  by  the 
proponents  of  HH.  7575,  as  it  has  been 
presented  to  me,  is  that  the  hundreds  of 
regulatory  agencies  are  not  doing  their 
Job  in  protecting  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers. They  say  the  remedy  is  to  create 
yet  another  agency.  I  don't  understand 
the  logic  of  this  argument,  but  appar- 
ently some  members  are  persuaded  of  its 
merit.  Nor  has  anyone  been  able  to  satis- 
factorily explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
consumer  interest.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  single  consumer  interest — there  are 
in  fact  a  host  of  often  confilcting  con- 
sumer interests. 

fills  bill  is  based  upon  an  unsoimd  and 
faulty  premise.  It  contains  a  nimiber  of 
provisions  of  dubious  value  to  the  Amer- 
ican consimiers,  or  anyone  else.  Under 
the  mandate  of  H.R.  7575,  this  new  agen- 
cy can  intervene  in  any  proposed  Fed- 
eral action  affecting  consumer  interests. 
This  agency  can  participate  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  other  agencies  and  request 
Judicial  review  of  decisions.  This  agency 
can  require  businesses  to  provide  Infor- 
mation it  desires  under  its  interrogatory 
authority.  This  agency  can  require  other 
agencies  to  disclose  industrial  trade  se- 
crets and  financial  information  held  In 
their  files. 

The  granting  of  such  powers  to  this 
agency  alarms  me.  I  believe  it  will  mean 
further  delay  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  It  will  result  in  Increased  busi- 
ness expense  to  comply  with  requests.  It 
will  Inevitably  result  in  further  price  in- 
creases of  American  products. 

Excessive  regulation  of  the  economy 
has  been  identified  as  a  major  factor  In 
higher  production  costs,  higher  prices, 
and  high  unemployment.  I  am  convinced 
that  passage  of  this  bill  will  accelerate 
this  damaging  trend.  This  is  the  last 
thing  this  country  needs  or  can  tolerate. 

It  makes  sense  to  me  for  this  House  to 
support  the  President's  firm  directives 
regarding  the  protection  of  consumer  In- 
terests. The  President  has  told  the  heads 
of  all  the  executive  branch  agencies  and 
regulatory  commissions  to  Increase  the 
representatlcm  of  consumer  Interests  In 
their  proceedings.  This  is  the  ri^t  way 
to  proceed,  and  I  fully  support  the  Presi- 
dent's position.  V 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  dofeftt— 
of  this  unwise  legislation. 


Mr.  YOUNO  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7575)  to  establish  an 
Agency  for  Constuner  Protection  in  or- 
der to  secure  within  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment effective  protection  and  represen- 
tation of  the  interests  of  consiuners,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  (pro  tempore).  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE    WROtX 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HJl.  7575  with  Mr. 
BoLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUI. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  fint  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hovu*  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hoi- 
Tow)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  bill  we  bring  before  you  today  has 
a  clear  and  simple  purpose:  To  give  con- 
sumers a  chance  to  be  heard  when  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  a  decision  affecting  their 
health,  their  safety,  or  their  economic 
well-being. 

As  both  Oovemment  and  business  get 
bigger,  it  becomes  harder  than  ever  for 
the  consumer  to  make  his  voice  heard. 
He  used  to  be  able  to  take  his  problems 
to  the  local  storeowner,  but  now  he  finds 
himself  talking  mostly  to  a  computer 
in  a  giant  corporation.  The  laws  of  com- 
petition, and  supply  and  demand,  which 
used  to  give  him  some  protection,  have 
been  weakened. 

Too  often  the  only  place  the  consumer 
can  turn  for  help  is  the  Government,  but, 
imfortunately,  when  he  does,  it  is  hard 
to  find  anyone  who  is  listening.  Big  busi- 
ness and  big  Government  have  become  so 
closely  hitertwined  it  is  hard  to  tell  where 
one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 

Many  Federal  agencies  and  programs 
exist  only  for  the  piupose  of  promoting 
and  protecting  certain  industries.  I  am 
not  criticizing  that.  Our  system  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  one  that  encoiirages 
business.  But  I  think  we  all  believe  in  fair 
play. 

That  business  now  enjoys  a  favored 
position  In  its  relationship  with  Oovem- 
ment is  rec(^;nized  by  nearly  everyone. 
Including  President  Ford.  In  a  recent 
speech,  the  President  said: 

Too  often  tbe  Oo>v«nunant  wallu  with  In- 
dustry along  the  road  to  monopoly.  ITie  end 
result  of  nich  ^>eclal  treatment  provides 
■pecUl  benefits  for  a  few,  but  powerful, 
groups  In  the  economy  at  the  expenae  of  tbe 
taqwyer  and  the  consumer. 
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Back  in  1971,  when  President  Ford  was 
one  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House,  he 
voted  for  a  consiuner  protection  bill 
much  like  this  one,  which  he  called  "a 
sound,  workable  bill,"  and  "good  legis- 
lation." 

Now  the  President  has  asked  us  not 
to  act  on  this  bill  at  this  time.  *He  says 
it  is  not  the  time  to  add  "another  layer 
of  bureaucracy."  But  when  you  look  at 
the  agency  we  are  proposing  to  establish 
in  this  bill,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
far  from  being  another  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy, it  is  actually  antibureaucratic. 

You  know  what  we  mean  when  we  talk 
about  the  bureaucracy  around  here — a 
big,  unfeeling,  unresponsive  agency 
where  employees  reel  out  the  redtape. 
paying  no  attention  to  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  people.  Well,  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection is  to  take  on  vjch  agencies,  shake 
them  up,  and  make  them  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  public. 

Not  only  the  consumer,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  better  off  if  that 
happens.  The  reason  there  was  such 
widespread  opposition  to  the  big  grain 
trade  with  Russia  in  1973  was  because 
people  felt  that  no  consideration  was 
given  to  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
price  of  bread,  or  the  cost  of  feeding 
cattle.  When  the  CAB  raises  air  fares, 
or  the  FAA  falls  to  act  on  safety  recom- 
mendations, there  is  resentment  among 
the  traveUng  public  because  it  feels  its 
views  have  not  been  fully  considered. 

With  an  agency  for  consumer  protec- 
tion in  operation,  all  these  concerns 
would  have  been  brought  before  the 
people  making  the  decisions.  They  may 
not  have  decided  any  differently,  but 
their  declsionsi  would  have  been  more 
readily  accepted  because  people  would 
know  they  had  been  reached  after 
weighing  all  the  facts  available.  Any- 
thing we  can  do  to  give  people  more  con- 
fidence in  their  Oovemment,  we  should 
do. 

The  President  also  says  adequate  pro- 
tection can  be  given  to  consumers 
through  existing  agencies.  But  a  study 
conducted  by  the  administration  itself 
showed  that  most  Oovemment  agencies 
have  inadequate  procedures,  policies,  and 
personnel  to  act  on  consumer  complaints. 
Virginia  Knauer,  the  President's  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  favors 
establishment  of  an  agency  for  con- 
sumer protection,  even  though  she  is  not 
now  permitted  to  say  so. 

Industry  spokesmen  would  have  you 
believe  they  are  taking  care  of  consumer 
problems  themselves,  and,  indeed,  many 
companies  have  established  consumer 
affairs  offices,  fiut.  as  the  magazine  Busi- 
ness Week  observed  in  an  editorial  last 
spring: 

Under  an  honest  system  of  titles,  a  good 
many  companies  would  have  to  caU  the  Job 
"vice  president  In  charge  of  eoft  soap,"  or 
"chief  runaround  offlcer." 

The  opponents  also  say  we  should  not 
be  spending  any  money  at  this  time  for 
a  consumer  protection  agency.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  agency  is  $10  million 
a  year.  Contrast  that  to  what  faidustry  Is 
paying  to  get  its  message  across.  Just  the 
trade  associations  themsdves  spend  on 
estimated  $150  million  a  year. 


But  regardless  of  that  Imbalance,  when 
you  consider  the  potential  savings  in- 
volved in  the  operations  of  an  effective 
consumer  protection  agency,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  say  $20  million  is  too  much  to  psiy. 
Price  incresises  resulting  from  Oovem- 
ment action  add  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  consumer  costs.  An  alert,  aggres- 
sive consumer  agency  can  greatiy  reduce 
these  costs,  malting  it  an  invaluable  ally 
to  both  private  Individuals  and  businesses 
in  the  continuing  fight  against  Infiation. 

Finally,  opponents  of  this  legislation 
say  it  constitutes  harassment  of  industry 
by  Government.  The  fact  is,  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection  is  not  a  regu- 
latory agency.  It  has  no  powers  beyond 
those  needed  to  get  Information  relating 
to  consumer  interests,  information  that 
is  public  knowledge  for  the  most  part. 
It  can  do  nothing  but  present  the  case 
for  the  consumer  to  an  agency  consider- 
ing a  matter  affecting  the  consumer  in- 
terest. That  agency  would  be  as  free  and 
unfettered  in  making  its  decisions  as  it 
is  now.  The  business  interest  affect«i 
would  have  every  right  and  power  it  has 
now  to  make  sure  its  views  are  before 
the  agency.  The  only  difference  from  the 
present  procedure  would  be  that  a  bal- 
anced case  would  be  presented  for  deci- 
sion; that  all  the  facts  available  would 
be  on  the  table;  and  that  a  decision  in 
the  best  national  Interest  could  be  made. 

This  legislation  has  been  under  con- 
sideration in  Congress  for  more  than  5 
years,  and  has  been  carefully  drafted  to 
balance  the  competing  interests  in- 
volved. It  is  based  on  the  simple  concept 
of  fair  play,  of  giving  the  consumer  his 
day  in  court.  I  hope  the  Members  will  ex- 
amine its  provisions  carefully,  and  witii 
an  open  mind.  If  they  do,  I  am  sure  the 
House,  as  it  has  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions, will  give  the  bill  its  overwhelming 
support  and  speed  the  day  when  this 
vitally  important  agency  can  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  consumer  to  the  benefit  of 
us  all. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  7575.  This  bill  would  establish  a 
Federal  consumer  advocate.  The  role  and 
authority  given  to  the  advocate  in  this 
bill  is  nearly  idaitical  to  that  provided 
for  in  legislation  which  passed  this 
House  last  year  by  a  vote  of  294  to  94. 
The  Senate  this  year  passed  a  very  sim- 
ilar bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  61 
to  28. 

Legislation  designed  to  afford  a  re- 
sponsible and  adequate  degree  of  repre- 
sentation for  the  customers  of  American 
business  in  the  councils  of  government 
has  been  the  subject  of  both  the  most 
thorough  hearings  and  the  most  heated 
lobbying  that  has  accompanied  any  leg- 
islative concept  in  recent  memory.  The 
result  of  the  years-long  process  of  con- 
sidering and  polisWng  this  bill  is,  in  my 
Judgment,  a  reasonable,  and  responsible 
piece  of  legislation,  which  deserves  the 
sivport  of  every  Member  of  the  House. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  the  creation 
of  a  consumer  advocate  are  simple,  and 
to  me,  compiling. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  the  totality 
of  consumers  are  not  well  or  fairly  repre- 
sented by  the  majority  of  self -anointed 


and  poorly  organized  consumer  spokes- 
men, who  regularly  take  pot  shots  at  both 
business  and  Oovemment,  in  the  name 
of  all  consumers. 

Second,  I  feel  that  a  responsible  con- 
sumer spokesman  or  advocate  is  essen- 
tial if  both  businessmen  and  their  cus- 
tomers are  to  have  adequate  access  to 
the  huge,  complex,  and  heavy-handed 
Federal  regulatory  process,  which  affect* 
all  of  our  daily  lives. 

Third,  I  feel  that  a  Federal  consumer 
advocate  would  quickly  demonstrate  that 
on  a  host  of  Federal  regulatory  Issues, 
both  businessmen  and  consumers  have 
some  very  real  interests  in  common.  In 
general,  the  primary  consumer  interest 
is  to  get  the  best  possible  value  for  his 
dollar.  The  inflationary  costs  of  in- 
creased Federal  regulation  have  hurt 
both  private  business  and  their  cus- 
tomers— in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

In  its  editorial  in  this  issue.  Business 
Wed:  agreed  with  this  stand.  The  mag- 
azine stated: 

A  consumer  agency  could  Improve  the  level 
of  debate  between  business  and  consuinerista 
by  putting  a  sharp  focus  on  the  vague 
charges  that  consumer  groups  now  feel  free 
to  make.  It  could  show  business  where  Its 
real  problems  are,  and  by  equalizing  the  bal- 
ance between  well -financed,  well -organized 
business  groups  and  the  often  disorganized 
consumer  spokesmen,  could  help  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  In  the  regulatory  process. 

Claims  that  this  bill  sets  up  a  new  reg- 
ulatory agency  are  patently  false.  I 
helped  in  committee  to  assure  that  the 
consiuner  advocate  would  be  given  no 
regulatory  power  and  no  rulemaking 
authority. 

The  ACP  would  be  purely  and  simply 
an  advocate  for  consumer  positions  in 
the  councils  of  government. 

Just  who  do  consumer  interests,  or 
customer  interests  need  to  be  repre- 
sented before  Federal  agencies?  What 
difference  would  it  have  made  if,  for  tbe 
sake  of  discussion,  we  had  enacted  this 
legislation  in  the  last  Congress  or  earlier? 

These  are  legitimate  questions,  and  in 
my  Judgment,  the  answers  are  so  com- 
pelling as  to  make  us  deficient  for  not 
enacting  this  legislation  at  an  earlier 
date. 

Let  me  give  you  several  examples  of 
cases  where  a  consumer  advocate  mlfldit 
have  made  an  important  difference. 

I  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Attor- 
ney General  Jim  Guy  Tucker  from  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

(I)n  the  winter  of  1973-1974,  the  price 
of  propane,  a  vital  fuel  for  famlUee  In  my 
State  and  for  farmers  In  my  State  Increased 
by  300  percent  In  a  short  period  of  time.  The 
Impact  on  smaU  farmers,  on  the  chicken 
growers,  on  the  flxed-lncome  elderly,  and 
rural  families  In  my  State  was  absolutely 
devastating. 

He  went  on  to  say  how  he  banded 
together  with  32  other  State  attorneys 
general  in  an  effort  to  force  FEA  to 
reverse  this  decision  made  without  con- 
sumer Involvemeivt  It  took  them  7 
months  to  win  their  case  for  reconsider- 
ation, largely  because  they  were  unfa- 
miliar with  Federal  regulatory  proce- 
dures. He  said  he  believed  the  creation 
of  an  agency  for  ocmsumer  protection 
at  the  Federal  levd  was  the  only  way  to 
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Insure  that  dedsloiis  like  this  would  not 
be  made  In  the  future. 

Another  example  Involving  FEA  is  the 
famous  "double-dipping"  regulation 
they  promulgated.  This  regulation  al- 
lowed oil  refiners  to  collect  twice  on  the 
Increased  costs  of  ofl.  It  is  estimated 
that  before  it  was  changed  this  regula- 
tion allowed  oil  refiners  to  collect  $332 
minion  In  overcharges,  not  only  to  con- 
sumers, but  to  large  and  small  business- 
men as  well. 

Another  example  is  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  regulations 
which  require  trucks  to  return  empty 
from  deliveries.  The  trucking  industry 
has  supported  this  ICC  regulation  be- 
cause thiey  are  allowed  to  pass  the  costs 
on  to  thdr  customers.  Their  customers 
axe  businessmen  who  must  pay  exorbi- 
tantly hl{^  jnrices  for  transportation 
services  which  eventually  are  passed  on 
to  the  end  user  or  the  consumer.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  these  regulations 
cost  the  economy  several  billion  dol- 
lars yearly. 

StUl  another  example  is  the  laxity 
with  which  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  treated  a  defective  cargo 
door  latch  on  DC-lO's.  They  allowed  its 
correction  to  be  optional  rather  than 
man^tory  at  the  manufacture's  re- 
quest. A  year  and  a  half  ago.  a  DC-10 
with  a  defective  latch  crashed,  killing 
344  people.  I  would  hope  the  ACP  would 
have  fou^t  for  procedures  that  would 
prevent  accidents  like  this  from  occur- 
ring. 

As  I  have  said,  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses alike  have  a  primary  interest  in 
tempering  Oovemment  policies  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  catise  prices 
to  rise  and  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar  to  fall.  Heavy-handed  tariff  and 
trade  regidations  which  smack  of  special 
Interest  protectionism,  whether  it  is  a 
bu^ess  or  labor  Interest  being  pro- 
tected, have  the  effect  of  raising  con- 
sumer prices — and  the  prices  of  goods  to 
businesses  as  well.  However,  the  interests 
of  workers  as  consimiers  and  the  inter- 
ests of  large  and  small  businesses  as  buy- 
ers are  rarely  wdl-represented  on  these 
questions.  Because  the  person  or  business 
who  pays  the  resultant  price  for  Oovem- 
ment regulations  Is  usually  several  steps 
removed  from  the  direct  Impact  of  the 
regulatory  policy,  these  crucial  buyers' 
Interests  are  rarely  as  wen  represented 
as  those  of  persons  and  organizations 
who  would  have  direct  economic  gain  or 
loss  restiltlng  from  a  particular  policy 
decision. 

I  believe  the  public  Interest  in  fighting 
Inflation  would  be  far  better  off  if  there 
were  a  responsible  consumer  advocate 
available  to  participate  in,  for  example, 
the  recent  nationwide  public  hearings  of 
the  special  trade  representatives,  or  In 
rulemakings  affecting  our  agricultural 
export  policies  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations. 

Similarty,  tt  is  widely  assumed  that 
the  consumer's  Interest  in  the  regulation 
of  power  generation  Is  primarily  an  en- 
vironmental interest.  I  believe,  converse- 
ly, that  a  responsible  consumer  advocate 
would  be  quick  to  )oln  with  the  power  in- 
dustry in  some  of  its  efforts  to  reduce  the 
heavy-handedness  and  InflaUonary  im- 


pact of  Federal  delays  and  regulation  af- 
fecting the  siting  and  cost  of  construct- 
ing new  powerplants.  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous effect  these  decisions  have  on 
the  eventual  cost  of  electrical  power  to 
homes  and  businesses. 

It  is  curious  that  opponents  of  this 
bill  are  arguing  that  this  agency  would 
foul  the  gears  of  the  regulatory  process. 
As  an  agency  with  absolutely  no  regula- 
tory power  of  Its  own,  and  with  Inter- 
vention powers  which  are  specifically  de- 
signed to  parallel  and  not  exceed  those 
of  private  interest  advocates,  I  see  the 
consimier  advocate  as  having  a  very 
positive  effect  on  reforming  the  regula- 
tory process  by,  if  you  will,  smoothing 
the  gears  and  removing  some  of  the  reg- 
ulatory cobwebs  which  now  suffocate 
much  of  American  society. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  the  ACP 
would  have  no  regulatory  authority  and 
no  rulemaking  authority.  This  bill  does 
not  change  any  statutory  authority  or 
responsibilities  for  the  regulation  of 
business  or  for  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  any  regulatory  law.  Regula- 
tory agencies  will  remain  fully  able  to 
carry  on  their  programs  and  control  their 
proceedings  just  as  they  do  now.  The 
powers  of  the  ACP  have  been  carefully 
tailored  so  that  the  new  Agency  fits  into 
the  existing  administrative  system  of  the 
Federal  Government  without  powers 
which  would  disrupt  or  delay  administra- 
tive proceedings. 

I  agree  with  Virginia  Knauer,  the  Pres- 
ident's Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  when  she  said  in  support  of  last 
year's  bill — 

(S)Utements  that  (ACP)  woidd  give  con- 
sumers "unfair  advantage"  and  "excessive 
power"  are  cynical  distortions  of  professional 
lobbyists  who  know  better.  The  (ACP)  legis- 
lation Is  .  .  .  too  Important  for  knee-jerk 
reactions  from  those  who  are  tapped  by 
Washington  trade  groups. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
this  bill  has  won  the  support  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  a  federally  estab- 
lished organization  of  administrative  law 
experts  responsible  for  promoting  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  changes  in  Federal 
administrative  procedures. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  most  compelling 
arguments  for  this  legislation  can  be 
gleaned  from  a  lobbying  piece  that  was 
distributed  2  days  ago  by  the  American 
Conservative  Union  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  this  bill. 

Let  me  quote  some  selections  from  this 
ACUmemo: 

Itsays: 

There  are  already  over  fifteen  major  reg- 
iiIat(H7  agencies  with  64,444  employees  who 
perfcmn  regulatory  functions.  The  White 
House  now  estimates  that  the  anniial  cost 
to  consumers  of  unnecessary  regulation  la 
about  $3,000  per  household  or  an  astronomi- 
cal $130  blUlon  per  year  for  the  public. 

While  the  A(Xr  claims  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  biU  will  add  to  this  burden. 
I  submit  that  the  converse  is  true.  To- 
day, there  is  a  great  and  compelling  con- 
sumer interest  in  cutting  back  on  the  in- 
flationary burden  of  Federal  regulation. 
Nowhere  in  Washington,  however,  is 
there  an  fiSective  and  responsible  advo- 


cate to  be  found  to  represent  this  com- 
pelling consumer  interest  where  this 
most  good — ^tn  the  regulatory  proceed- 
ings of  Government  agencies.  I  submit 
that  it  is  worth  $10  million  a  year  to  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  responsible  advocacy  in 
an  effort  to  refine,  reform  and  reduce  the 
horrendous  $130  billion  burden  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  which  the  ACU  so  cor- 
rectly describes  In  its  memorandum. 

Obviously,  there  are  Instances  where 
the  consumer  interest  In  health  or  safety 
or  the  environment  would  be  so  compel- 
ling as  to  take  precedence  over  the  con- 
tinuing consumer  economic  Interest  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  regulation.  And  we 
should  provide  fair  and  responsible  ad- 
vocacy for  those  occasions  as  well.  But 
for  the  most  part,  I  submit  that  it  is  the 
unrepresented  interest  in  reducing  infla- 
tion aiKl  in  reducing  prices  and  in  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  regulation  which  would, 
for  the  first  time,  get  a  fair  voice  within 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  if  we  adopt 
thlBbiU. 

Elsewhere  in  this  ACU  memo  opposing 
the  biU,  they  point  out,  and  I  quote, 
that— 

lilost  decisionmaking  processes  In  regula- 
tory agencies  consist  of  Informal  contacts  at 
the  staff  level  between  the  agency  and  the 
regulated  industry  which  can  redesign  un- 
sat^actdtj^l^tures,  thus  avoiding  expensive 
court  ^>r6ceedlngs. 

Presumably,  they  mean  those  court 
proceedings  that  might  be  brought  by 
the  regulated  industry  against  the  Fed- 
eral agency. 

What  the  ACU  is  saying,  in  other 
words,  is  that  most  Federal  regulatory 
decisions  sire  made  by  working  out  com- 
promises between  the  regulator  and  the 
directly  affected  industries,  without 
consideration  being  given  to  those  Indl- 
recUy  affected  by  the  regulatory  result- 
namely  those  who  will  pay  the  price  of 
what  the  regulation  will  add  to  the  cost 
of  products  or  services.  This  Is  precisely 
the  role — the  compelling  role — that  I  see 
for  a  responsible  consumer  advocate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  the 
best  chance  ever  to  enact  l^rislaticm 
which  will  provide  this  kind  of  sound  and 
responsible  representation  to  Americans. 
We  have  overcome  the  stumbling  block 
of  the  Senate  filibuster  which  kUled  this 
legislation  in  the  past  two  Congresses. 

I  realize  that,  for  the  very  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  issue  we  face  the 
upcoming  vote  on  HJl.  7575  with  the 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  President  supported  this 
bill  himself  when  he  served  as  our  minor- 
ity leader.  I  respect  his  current  views  on 
this  issue.  However.  I  am  reluctant  to 
believe  that  congressional  Republicans 
or  Democrats  should  choose  a  hard-line 
anticonsumer  position  by  opposing  this 
bill,  whai  we  can  serve  the  Interests  of 
both  private  enterprises  and  their  cus- 
tomers by  supporting  this  modest  step 
toward  fairness  in  the  Federal  regula- 
tory process  suid  lower  costs  for  everyone. 

Supporting  this  view  are  such  major 
business  firms  as  Montgomery  Ward,  Mo- 
bil Oil.  AOantlc-Rlchfleld.  Gulf  b  West- 
em.  Polaroid,  the  Dreyfuss  Corporation, 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance. 
Cummins  Engine.  Stop  and  Shop,  Phil- 
lips VanHeusen.  and  many  others  which 
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support  this  legislation.  They  perhaps 
no  more  reason  to  adopt  a  posture  of 
confrontation  with  their  customers  at 
the  Federal  level  than  they  do  in  their 
one-to-one  relationships  with  those  who 
purchase  their  products. 

The  veto  threat,  however,  causes  those 
of  us  who  are  really  interested  in  get- 
ting a  bill  enacted  to  do  two  things.  First, 
we  must  seek  to  answer  the  concerns  that 
opponents  of  the  bill  have  raised.  In  a 
way  that  will  help  to  broaden  siq}port 
for  this  biU. 

Second,  and  simultaneously,  we  must 
seek  to  fashion  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  lead  the  President  to  at  least  con- 
sider changing  his  own  positi<m  on  this 
bill. 

In  this  spirit,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Brooks,  and  I  have  care- 
fully reviewed  the  amendments  which 
are  being  offered  to  H.R.  7575  later  this 
afternoon.  After  careful  consideration, 
we  feel  that  four  specific  amendments 
should  be  accepted  because  they  improve 
the  bill  by  making  it  more  responsive  to 
some  very  importstnt  and  legitimate  con- 
cerns. Two  of  these  amendments  would 
change  the  legislation  in  terms  of  its 
responsiveness  to  the  concerns  of  small 
businesses  and  of  agriculture.  A  third 
amendment  would  place  some  sensible 
limits  on  the  longevity  of  the  consumer 
advocate,  and  a  fourth  would  seek  to  save 
several  millions  of  dollars  annually  by 
consolidating  some  duplicative  functions 
of  existing  Federal  agencies  into  the 
functions  of  the  consumer  advocate. 

We  believe  that  these  refinements  in 
the  bill  are  wise  and  deserving  of  in- 
clusion in  the  final  legislative  product. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide very  necessary  and  fundamental  re- 
form of  our  regulatory  system  making  it 
fairer  and  more  sensible  in  its  actions. 
Strong  consumer  advocacy  will  help  elim- 
inate inflationary  and  wasteful  Govern- 
ment programs.  That  is  why  I  have  sup- 
ported this  bill  in  the  past,  and  that  Is 
why  the  House  has  sdways  voted  for  this 
bill  by  more  than  2  to  1. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  support  this 
effort  to  establish  effective  and  responsi- 
ble consumer  advocacy. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  goitie- 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  H.R.  7575,  the  so-caUed 
consumer  protection  agency  bill. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  OfBce  of 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Dei}artment  of 
-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pub- 
lished a  booklet  listing  39  Federal  agency 
consume^  complaint  contacts  and  306 
State,  county,  and  city  consumer  offices. 
Today,  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
considering  legislation  to  establish  one 
single  tigency  which  is  purported  to  be 
able  to  do  what  all  these  other  agencies 
are  accused  of  not  being  able  to  accom- 
plish: protect  the  consumer  interest. 

There  are  several  questions  we  should 
ask  ourselves  about  this  legislation. 
Should  we  create  another  lajwr  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  when  the  people  are 
calling  for  less  Government?  Can  one 
agency  r^resent  the  myriad  of  consumer 
Interests  that  exist  in  this  country— at 
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all,  much  less  well?  Need  the  Congress 
establish  another  agency  raCher  than 
make  the  existing  agencies  work?  Is  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  smd  individual 
freedom  compatible  with  such  a  Govern- 
ment superagency? 

According  to  a  number  of  polls  which 
have  been  conducted  by  reputable  poll- 
ing organizations  as  well  as  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress,  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  want  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  established. 
They  do  not  want  more  government  or 
more  government  expense.  And  those  who 
say  they  do  want  to  see  this  agency 
created  do  not  really  understand  the  con- 
cept. They  are  expecting  some  Govern- 
ment ombudsman  to  intervene  in  their 
behalf  when  they  do  not  get  the  satisfac- 
tion they  expect  from  a  business  estab- 
lishment, a  product  or  a  service. 

Unfortunately,  what  the  taxpayer  will 
get  is  Just  an  additional  tax  burden,  pos- 
sibly hidden  In  more  inflation  caused  by 
greater  Government  deficit  spending.  He 
will  also  be  getting  another  set  of  face- 
less bureaucrats  intruding  on  yet  an- 
other part  of  his  life. 

The  American  free  enterprise  system 
has  given  the  greatest  number  of  people 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
history  of  man  for  the  longest  period  of 
time,  and  it  provides  the  consumer  with 
the  ultimate  weapon  for  protecting  Ills 
own  interests.  That  weapon  is  the  power 
of  the  purse,  and  it  is  only  Government 
regulation  which  has  put  a  shackle  on 
that  power.  I  submit  that  what  the  Con- 
gress should  be  doing  today  is  reestablish- 
ing an  atmosphere  in  which  free  enter- 
prise and  individual  freedom  can  flour- 
ish so  that  consumers  will  once  again  be 
able  to  make  their  views  known  in  the 
mai*etplace.  Only  through  such  action 
can  we  truly  protect  the  consumer  in- 
terest and  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

In  behalf  of  the  consumers  in  the 
Second  District  of  Alabama  and  across 
the  country,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  HJl. 
7575. 

Thank  yom,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  HJl.  7575. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  tmderstand  it.  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  the  Fed- 
eral agency  assigned  the  duty  of  finding 
and  stopping  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  commerce."  Included  in  this 
congressional  mandate  is  the  authority 
to  stop  unfair  or  deceptive  advertising, 
unfair  or  deceptive  selling  practices,  im- 
fair  or  deceptive  schemes  to  cheat  con- 
sumers. In  other  words,  an  important 
part  of  the  Federal  Trade  CcHnmlssion's 
functions  and  duties  Is  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  widespread  practices  which 
deceive,  defraud,  or  otherwise  harm  con- 
sumers. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
created  in  1914,  and  it  has  been  perform- 
ing its  duties  now  for  over  60  years.  To- 
day, in  1975.  however,  self-anxdnted 
consumer  representatives  are  urging  us 
to  create  another  agency  caUed  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection.  But 
this  new  Agency  would  not  "protect" 


consumers.  It  would  only  "represent" 
them  in  Federal  agency  proceedings  and 
the  courts.  In  fact,  the  new  Agency  could 
represent  consumers  in  Federal  Trade 
Commission  proceedings.  If  you  su-e  con- 
fused about  which  agency  could  be  "pro- 
tecting" cons^imers,  you  are  not  alone. 

The  name  "Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection" itself  may  be  an  "unfair  or  de- 
ceptive act  or  practice"  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  legislation.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  do  not  want  to  vote  against  a 
bill  to  create  an  agency  with  that  kind 
of  name.  It  sounds  so  good. 

But  the  deception  resulting  from  the 
name  of  this  new  agency  would  not  be 
the  only  unfairness  or  deception  result- 
ing from  its  creation.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others  have  somewhere  got- 
ten the  Impression  that  the  ACP  win 
somehow  solve  all  day-to-day  consumer 
problems:  The  local  service  station  that 
falls  to  properly  fix  a  car;  the  aluminum 
siding  salesman  who  gets  a  mortgage  on 
a  house;  the  dishonest  used  car  sales- 
man; the  slick  bait-and-swltcher  in  the 
appliance  store;  the  plumber  who  never 
comes. 

The  new  agency  proposed  by  this  legis- 
lation will  have  no  immediate  Impact  on 
any  of  these  day-to-day  consumer  prob- 
lems. It  will  not  be  an  ombudsman  for 
individual  consumer  complaints — we 
have  Virginia  Knauer  for  that  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  hundreds  of  Virginia 
Knauers  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

ActuaUy  the  ACP  will  be  involved  in 
very  complex  and  lengthy  Federal  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  and  court  ap- 
peals involving  such  things  as  antitrust 
cases,  rate  settings,  drug  approvals,  agri- 
cultural marketing  orders,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  complex  matters  which 
take  months  and  even  years  to  resolve 
and  which  require  expertise  far  exceed- 
ing the  ability  of  one  man  or  agency. 

If  this  new  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  is  created  we  will  be  pouring  tax- 
payers' dollars  into  a  new  bureaucracy  to 
interfere  with  the  existing  agencies'  en- 
deavors. This  will  soon  turn  into  a  bu- 
reaucratic snarl  of  nightmare  propor- 
tions. Government  is  already  so  large 
that  the  bureaucrats  are  fighting  one 
sjiother  for  power  and  authority,  all  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  Creation 
of  this  new  agency  would  make  possible 
more  freewheeling  bureaucratic  interfer- 
ence and  harassment. 

Who  Is  to  protect  the  consumer,  the 
manufacturer,  the  small  businessman, 
and  the  taxpayer  from  Government  in- 
terference and  tyranny — from  absurd 
and  irresponsible  demands?  That's  a 
question  Americans  should  ask  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  sure 
considering  this  bill.  In  reality,  this  bill 
is  not  a  "voice  for  consumers,"  as  Its  pro- 
ponents allege,  but  a  new  voice  for  big 
Government.  It  is  a  dream  and  creation 
of  Ralph  Nader  and  his  crowd  who  op- 
pose every  productive  enterprise  and 
whose  only  ambition  Is  to  impose  more 
regulations  on  the  American  people. 

The  message  I  get  from  my  constit- 
uents in  Idaho  Is  that  they  do  not  want 
any  more  Govmment.  They  already  have 
more  Government  than  they  want  or  can 
afford.  More  regulation  is  not  the  wave  of 
the  future  in  this  country  If  the  Amerl- 
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can  taxpayers  have  their  way.  They  are 
hegtnning  to  realize  that  superregxila- 
tkn  erodes  their  liberties  and  drastically 
afFects  the  prices  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices they  desire.  If  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  listening  to  the  people,  as 
distinct  from  certain  special  Interest 
groups,  it  will  reject  this  bill  or  any  other 
teglslatiop  to  create  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
point  that  real  consumer  protection  can 
only  come  from  allowing  the  free  and 
sovereign  consumer  to  shop  in  the  free 
market  This  sound  economic  and  social 
jirinciple  was  emphasized  in  a  statement 
by  John  Bobbins  of  the  Heritage  F^oimda- 
tlon.  I  would  like  to  read  Mr.  Bobbins' 
statement  for  my  colleagues  at  this  time. 

THZ  ASBMCT  fob  CONSUICXB  AOVOCACT 

(By  John  W.  Bobbins) 

Two  hundred  yasn  ago  when  Adam  Smith 
wrote  tb&t,  "CXmsumption  Is  the  aole  end 
and  purpose  of  all  production;  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  producer  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
only  so  far  as  It  may  be  neceesary  for  pro- 
motlng  that  of  the  consiimer,"  he  was  writing 
■gainst  the  mercantile  and  regulatc«7  sys- 
tem In  which  "the  Interest  of  the  consumer 
Is  almost  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the 
producer."  He  favored  free  trade  and  what 
baa  generally  come  to  be  known  as  laliaec- 
falre.  Hla  magnxim  opus.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Mature  and  Cautes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nationt. 
was  designed  to  speed  the  demlae  of  the  sys- 
tem of  government  regulation  of  business  and 
commerce  called  mercantlllam. 

Two  hundred  years  later  the  American 
Oongreaa  has  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
this  country  Is  now  saddled  with  an  exten- 
sive system  of  government  regulation  that 
redounds  to  the  benefit  of  certain  producers 
and  the  exptaem  of  certain  other  producers 
and  consumers.  The  C.A3.  enforces  cartel 
prices  for  the  commercial  airlines.  The  I.C.C. 
does  the  same  for  the  trucking  Industry.  (The 
rftUroads.  who  originally  favored  the  I.C.C, 
hsve  been  driven  to  oollspse;  the  Bock  Island 
Ballroad  which  has  been  engaged  In  litigation 
with  the  I.C.C.  for  11  years,  was  recently 
forced  to  file  for  bankruptcy  by  the  loss  and 
east  of  Its  Utlgatlon  with  the  I.C.C.)  Even 
the  Beport  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations  on  8.  200,  the  bill  to 
estabUah  Agency  for  the  Consumer  Advocacy, 
speaks  of  "the  failure  of  Federal  programs  to 
provide  full  protection  to  consumers"  and 
to  "adequately  consider  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers." But  unlike  Adam  Smith,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  A.CJ1.  did  not  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  domestic  mercantUlst  system 
we  now  h»ve  ought  to  be  ended  by  a  restora- 
tion of  domestic  free  trade.  Instead,  the  Con- 
gress has  concluded  that  another  federal 
agency  ought  to  be  esUbllahed  to  "protect 
the  consumer." 

Six  years  ago  Virginia  Kn«uer,  then  a  con- 
sumo'  advisor  to  President  Nixon,  aimounced 
thst  a  study  conducted  for  the  President 
"touna  that  413  lults  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
anunent  were  administering  938  consumer 
reUted  activities."  Mora  recently  a  Oongies- 
tfonal  Bssearch  Service  papei^-edmlttedly  in- 
oomplete— prepared  for  Senator  Taft  listed 
T8  federal  consumer  protection  programs, 
which  have  spent  hundreds  of  mllllona  of 
doUars  during  the  decades  they  have  been  In 
existence.  These  are  the  {wograms  that  have 
failed,  according  to  the  Senste  Committee 
Beport.  To  remedy  this  complete  failure  of 
government  efforts  to  protect  consimiers,  the 
Senate  passed  S.  aoo  "to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent ccmsumer  agency  to  protect  and 
serve  the  Intetest  of  oonsumns,"  and  the 
Bouse  to  oonsUtortng  Its  version  of  the  bill. 
HJt.  7S75.  "to  establish  an  Agency  for  Oon- 
sumer  Protectton." 

Both  of  these  almost  IdenUcal  bills  are 


of  Interest,  but  attention  ought  to  be 
focussed  on  the  Senate  bill,  for  It  has  al- 
ready passed  on^House  of  Congress.  S.  aoo 
would  establish  bureaucracy  that  would  have 
access  to  virtually  all  the  Information  pos- 
seesed  by  almost  all  other  federal  agencies. 
Moreover  the  A.C.A.  would  have  the  right  to 
Intervene  as  an  aggrieved  party  or  in  any 
lesser  capacity  It  chooses  In  any  agency  pro- 
ceeding or  activity.  It  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  use  the  "host"  agency's  "powers  of 
discovery"  to  accumulate  any  Information  it 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  consumer,  in  addition  to  using  Its  own 
more  limited  powers  of  discovery.  It  would  be 
authorized  to  petition  for  Judicial  review  of 
any  final  agency  action  that  Is  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review,  even  though  it  had 
not  previously  participated  in  the  agency's 
activities  or  proceedings.  Virtually  every  fed- 
eral agency  then — and  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, too,  despite  an  explicit  exemption  in  the 
Act — will  have  the  A.CA.  monitoring  It. 
State  and  local  agencies'  activities  will  be 
Included  within  the  purview  of  the  A.C.A., 
for  it  has  the  authority  to  "communicate 
with,  provide  Information  to.  or  provide  as- 
sistance requested  by  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agencies  and  courts  at  any  time  and 
In  any  manner  consistent  with  law."  The 
Senate  Report  goes  on  to  say,  "It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  (A.CA.)  will  consult  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  ootirts 
on  a  wide  variety  of  matters.  In  addition  to 
providing  such  agencies  and  courts  with 
Information  and  technical  services,  the  A.C.A. 
will  be  able  to  express  its  views  in  an  appro- 
priate manner,  such  as  an  amicus  curiae,  on 
partlctilar  matters  currently  under  consid- 
eration by  such  agencies  or  courts." 

Other  powers  of  the  A.C.A.  will  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to  the  conduct  and  support 
of  research,  studies,  and  product  testing;  the 
submission  of  annual  recommendatloBs  to 
the  Congress  and  President  on  new  legisla- 
tion; the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  of  Interest  to  consumers;  the 
reception  and  referral  to  proper  agencies  of 
c<»nplalnts  from  consumers;  encouraging 
private  enterprise  in  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers: using,  with  their  consent,  person- 
nel, facilities,  and  services  of  Federal,  State, 
regional,  local,  and  private  agencies,  and 
to  reimburse  them  for  such  use;  and  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  agency,  organiza- 
tion or  person  for  the  execution  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  A.CA.  The  A.C.A.  would  become 
the  central  and  major  federal  regulatory 
agency,  for  it  would  regulate  by  proxy.  Small 
businessmen  are  exempt  from  a  few  of  the 
powers  of  the  A.C.A.;  certain  federal  agen- 
dee,  labor  disputes,  and  labor  agreements 
are  exempt  completely  from  the  purview  of 
the  A.C.A.  But  all  other  agencies  and  persons 
would  be  monitored  by  or  subject  to  the 
many  and  varied  p>ower8  of  the  Agency. 

All  of  this  Is  somewhat  abstract.  Perhaps 
the  potential  power  of  the  A.C.A.  could  best 
be  Illustrated  by  imagining  how  it  might 
fonctlon  in  practice,  say  vis  &  vis  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  The  Administrator  of 
the  A.C.A.  may  Intervene  as  a  party  in  any 
federal  agency  proceeding  that  meets  certain 
conditions,  and  he  may  participate  in  any 
federal  agency  at  all  which  he  determines 
may  "substantially  affect  an  interest  of  con- 
stmiers."  Since  the  varied  activities  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  sometimes  involve  proceed- 
ings which  meet  the  conditions  established 
by  law,  the  A.C.A.  would  have  full  legal 
standing  In  these  proceedings  and  could  de- 
mand Judicial  review  of  the  Reserve's  actions 
stemming  from  these  proceedings.  Since. 
however,  the  Federal  Reserve  performs  other 
activities  that  do  not  meet  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  law,  the  A.C.A.  could  partici- 
pate to  some  extent  In  all  Federal  Reserve 
proceedings  and  actlvltlea.  This  would  In- 
clude Open  Market  Committee  meetings, 
hearings  held  by  the  FBS  or  lU  agencies, 
decisions   on   reserve    reqtiirements,    redis- 


count rates,  and  all  other  measures  which 
would  Influence  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit.  Although  one  cannot  tell  from  read- 
ing 8.  200  exactly  where  the  demands  of  the 
A.C.A.  for  Information  need  not  be  met  by 
the  Federal  Reserve,  it  seems  Judicious  to 
assume  that  the  A.C.A.,  once  established,  will 
make  as  many  demands,  and  intervene  and 
participate  in  as  many  agency  and  court  ac- 
tions as  Its  budget  allows.  The  A.C.A.  would 
have  the  authority  and  could  easily  become  a 
major  force  within  the  government  advo- 
cating monetary  expansion.  It  has  a  $60  mil- 
lion dollar  budget  for  the  next  three  fiscal 
years,  and  even  this  amount,  according  to 
the  Senate  Report,  is  far  less  than  It  would 
need  to  participate  in  all  the  agency  pro- 
ceedings that  affect  the  Interests  of  consum- 
ers. One  can  assimie,  therefore,  that  the  ap- 
propriations for  this  Agency — and  its  pow- 
er— will  expand  every  year  after  its  Inception 
vmtll  it  is  able  to  "provide  full  protection  to 
consumers." 

Perhaps  the  major  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  A.CA.  will  be,  simultaneously,  a 
breakdown  in  the  federal  regulatory  institu- 
tions occasioned  by  the  intervention  of  the 
A.CA.  in  formal  and  informal  agency  ac- 
tivities; and  a  consolidation  of  regulatory 
power  m  the  A.C.A.  as  its  battery  of  lawyers 
and  funds  continues  to  grow.  It  is  apparently 
for  the  piupose  of  forestalling  such  a  break- 
down in  the  regulatory  establishment  that 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee added  a  new  section  to  S.  200  entitled 
"Cost  and  Benefit  Assessment  Statements." 

This  section  provides  that  every  federal 
agency  which  may  promulgate  rules  shall 
prepare  a  cost  and  benefit  analysis  of  any 
rxile  promulgated  which  may  have  a  "sub- 
stantial economic  impact."  However,  the 
Senate  Committee  Report  makes  It  quite 
clear  that —  j 

"No  agency  shall  be  required  to  comply  in 
any  way  with  (this  section)  with  respect  to 
rules  which,  in  that  agency's  sole  discretion, 
are  Judged  not  likely  to  have  a  subsUntial 
economic  impact.  It  is  within  each  agency's 
discretion  to  determine  the  applicability  of 
the  word  "substantial"  as  used  in  this  sub- 
section to  its  rules." 

This  provision  accords  a  federal  agency  a 
great  deal  of  latitude  about  whether  it  wUl 
file  an  economic  Impact  statement.  But  the 
unfortunate  person  who,  in  response  to  an 
agency's  solicitations,  responds  to  a  proposed 
rule  by  criticizing  or  praising  It,  or  who  may 
be  directly  affected  by  the  new  rale.  Is  not 
given  much  latitude  in  his  actions.  He  may 
be  required  by  the  agency  in  question — at  its 
discretion — to  submit  Information  or  mate- 
rials which  the  agency  deSms  relevant,  or 
he  himself  may  be  subpoenaed  by  the  agen- 
cy. If  the  unlucky  person  who  raised  his  voice 
about  the  proposed  new  r\ile  or  who  hap- 
pened to  have  had  documents  which  the 
agency  deemed  relevant  "knowingly  and  will- 
fully falsifies,  conceals,  or  covers  up  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  atatemente 
or  representation,"  or  whose  subpoenaed 
docimients  do  those  things,  he  is  liable  to 
heavy  fines  and  imprisonment  for  his  crim- 
inal activity. 

This  new  section  of  the  law  is  apparently 
designed  to  reduce  public  input  In^o— or  at 
least  public  criticism  of — the  regulatory 
rule-making  process.  It  will,  to  say  the^Kast, 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  those  who  would 
otherwise  comment  on  the  propoeed  rules. 
Consimiers  will  no  longer  be  able  to  speak 
their  own  minds  on  proposed  rules  that  may 
infiuence  their  lives,  for  their  representative, 
the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy,  will  be 
speaking  on  their  behalf.  With  the  institu- 
tion of  the  A.C.A.,  the  wishes  and  views  of 
actual  consumers  will  become  irrelevant  and 
so  many  useless  impedimenta  to  regulatory 
action.  Furthermore,  these  assessments  made 
by  the  federal  agencies  will  be  nonrevlewable 
by  any  court,  and  nonadmlsslble  as  grounds 
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for  any  court  "Invalidating  any  aspect  of  any 
nile  promulgated  by  any  agency." 

For  Adam  Smith,  it  was  in  a  free  market- 
place that  the  interests  of  both  producers 
and  consumers  were  protected  and  satisfied. 
Because  the  government  of  England  was 
greatly  Influenced  by  Smith's  work,  England 
became  the  most  powerful  and  one  of  the 
freest  nations  on  earth  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Had  the  British  government  then  ptir- 
sued  the  path  the  n.S.  Senate  has  now  taken. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  power,  freedom,  or 
prosperity  would  have  accrued  to  the  British 
people. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOBTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BBOWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  said  that  this  legislation  has 
been  put  together  over  a  5-year  period 
and  is  similar  to  legislation  that  passed 
last  year,  and  that  it  is  in  very  fine  shape. 
He  said  it  has  been  very  carefully  con- 
sidered and  all  that.  And  yet  the  gentle- 
man at  the  very  outset  agrees  that  there 
should  be  four  amendments  adopted.  I 
find  this  rather  incredible. 

Mr.  HOBTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  four  amendments  I  have  referred  to 
would  improve  the  bill,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  well  drawn  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

One  of  the  amendments  is  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McCloskey).  It 
would  transfer  some  administrative 
functions  from  other  agencies  to  the 
ACP  when  it  is  established.  That  will 
tend  to  balance  out  the  amount  of  cost 
of  this  agency,  that  cost  being  $10  mil- 
lion. I  think  that  is  a  very  good  sug- 
gestion, and  I  think  it  is  an  amendment 
we  ought  to  adopt. 

One  of  the  other  amendments  has  to 
do  with  interrogatories  to  small  business. 
I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Paperwork 
Commission,  and  I  am  very  much  aware 
of  the  problem  of  extra  paperwork.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  amendment,  and  it 
would  result  in  cutting  down  on  the 
amount  of  paperwork. 

Mr.  McCOLLlSTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOBTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTEB.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  H.B.  7575,  to  create  an  agency 
for  consumer  protection,  is  one  of  the 
most  ill -conceived  and  foolhardy  bills 
ever  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  is 
ironic  that  a  bill  purported  to  help  con- 
sumers would  defraud  those  same  con- 
sumers. The  bill  also  founders  in  terms 
of  its  basic  logic  and  is  absolutely  coun- 
ter-productive in  terms  of  restraining 
costs  to  the  consumer. 

These  same  objections  were  reason 
enough  for  similar  legislation  to  be  re- 
jected in  each  of  the  last  three  Con- 
gresses. This  year,  I  think  the  House  Is 
even  more  sophisticated  in  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  true  impact  of  this  bill.  The 
public,  too,  is  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  this  bill  provides  only  the 
Illusion  of  consumer  protection,  but  the 
creation  of  a  very  real  and  potentially 
vei-y  expensive  bureaucracy. 

I  oppose  this  bill  and  hope  the  House 
will  reject  it  today.  No  amendments  can 
salvage  a  bill  whose  basic  concept  and 


approach  is  so  fundamentally  wrong.  I 
will  support  amendments  to  Improve  the 
bill  by  removing  the  exemption  from  its 
coverage  of  the  consumer  impact  of  labor 
settlements.  I  will  also  support  the 
amendment  to  prevent  small  businesses 
from  being  crushed  by  a  glut  of  new 
forms  to  be  filled  out  for  the  new  Con- 
sumer Agency. 

H.B.  7575  should  be  rejected  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  To  begin  with,  the  bill  is  an 
outright  fraud  on  the  consumer.  It  is  an 
empty  promise,  a  deceptive  illusion  of 
consumer  protection.  The  proposed 
Agency  provides  no  protection  at  all  for 
consumers  who,  in  fact,  need  and  de- 
serve protection.  The  agency  will  not  help 
the  housewife  overcharged  or  short- 
weighed  at  the  supermarket.  It  would 
not  help  a  consumer  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  a  manufacturer  honors 
his  warranty.  It  would  not  SLSslst  a  con- 
sumer in  a  dispute  with  an  automobile 
mechanic  or  a  hardware  store.  None  of 
these  legitimate  and  immediate  consumer 
concerns  is  the  concern  of  this  new  super- 
bureaucracy  to  be  located  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mall  from  my  district  has  two  basic 
characteristics.  First,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  writing  me  are  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  creating  another  new 
bureaucracy.  And,  second,  those  who  do 
favor  the  bill  do  so  on  the  mistaken  im- 
pression that  it  will  provide  immediate 
relief  for  individual  consumers.  TTiey 
think  of  the  agency  as  an  army  of  con- 
sumer intervenors  who  will  come  to  their 
neighborhood  stores  or  write  on  their  be- 
half to  some  large  corporation  which  is 
indifferent  to  their  complaint.  Should 
this  bill  be  enacted,  they  would  soon  learn 
their  misconception  and  become  even 
further  alienated  by  the  nonresponse  of 
Government  to  their  real  problems.  The 
average  consumer  who  may  support  the 
bill  now  would  view  this  agency  with 
deep  disappointment  and  frustration. 
Having  turned  to  Government  to  protect 
him  against  consumer  fraud,  he  would 
find  that  the  Government  Itself  had  de- 
frauded him. 

The  basic  logic  of  the  bill  Is  also  faulty. 
It  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  an  identifiable  "consumer  interest" 
among  the  competing  viewpoints  on 
questions  of  public  policy.  There  are 
many  consumer  interests:  low  price,  high 
quality,  long  warranties,  speedy  service, 
product  durability,  not  to  mention  free- 
dom of  consumer  choice.  When  you  stack 
up  all  these  consumer  Interests,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  you  inevitably  find  some 
of  them  in  conflict  with  one  another. 
Sometimes  a  consumer  has  to  trade  off 
his  lowest  possible  price  to  get  a  product 
of  higher  quality.  He  may  want  a  5-year 
warranty  if  he  has  to  pay  a  lot  for  that 
"protection."  His  most  important  con- 
cern may  be  a  speedy  delivery  of  the 
product  or  service  and  he  may  be  willing 
to  pay  a  premium  price  to  get  it — or  it 
may  be  unneeded  and  a  costly  overcharge 
in  his  opinion.  He  may  resent  having  to 
pay  the  added  cost  to  buy  a  product  re- 
quired to  last  for  a  number  of  years  if 
he  intends  to  use  it  only  once  or  twice. 

My  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  sin- 
gle, monolithic  consumer  interest.  But 
this  bill  Ignores  this  fundamental  prob- 
lem entirely.  It  simply  says  the  admin- 


istrator of  the  new  agency  will  deter- 
mine what  the  ccmsumer  interest  is  and 
represent  it. 

How  would  this  work  in  actuality?  Let 
me  share  my  experience  from  my  per- 
spective as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  The  Con- 
sumer Protection  Subcommittee  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Commission.  The  CPSC,  you  will 
recall,  has  been  granted  power  to  pro- 
tect consumers  by  drawing  up  safety 
standards  for  consumer  products.  The 
CPSC  is  authorized  to  delegate  the  de- 
velopment of  safety  standards  to  outside 
groups  which  the  Commission  can  then 
accept  or  reject.  Recently,  the  CPSC  se- 
lected the  Consumers  Union  to  develop  a 
safety  standard  for  power  lawnmovers. 
Certainly  we  can  all  agree  that  we  want 
our  power  lawnmowers  to  be  safe.  Well, 
the  Cn  standards  have  been  drawn  up. 
The  Stanford  Research  Institute  has  run 
a  cost  analysis  of  the  standards.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  all  agree  that  we  want  our 
power  lawnmowers  to  be  sold  at  the  low- 
est possible  consumer  prices.  The  CPSC 
is  now  faced  with  the  problem  of  eval- 
uating the  CU  standards.  If  the  consum- 
er advocacy  agency  is  approved,  pre- 
sumably the  advocate  would  intervene  in 
this  proceeding  to  protect  the  obvious 
consumer  interests  in  the  case.  But  what 
Interests  will  he  represent?  Will  he  opt 
to  support  the  CU  proposals  which  pro- 
vide that  lawnmowers  be  designed  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  very  difB- 
cult  to  sustain  an  injury  from  one? 
That  is  a  worthy  consumer  goal?  Or, 
would  he  instead  opt  to  save  the  con- 
sumer the  price  increase  of  $44  on  the 
average  $110  bottom-of-the-line  lawn- 
mower  which  the  design  chsmges  would 
cost?  Surely  another  worthy  consumer 
goal.  However,  each  of  us  would  come 
down  on  this  question:  I  submit  there  will 
be  a  valid  difference  of  opinion,  some 
favoring  absolute  safety,  others  lower 
consumer  prices.  And  a  good  number  are 
boimd  to  ask:  Is  there  not  some  better 
alternative?  some  middle  road?  I  would 
hope  so.  But  is  this  a  question  which  the 
consumer  advocate  would  ask?  Or,  even, 
is  the  middle  road  better  than  one  of  the 
more  definite  choices  already  available? 
More  specifically,  in  this  case,  would  the 
administrator  dare  to  stand  up  to  CU, 
one  of  his  "constitu«icy"  or  would  he 
be  their  "captive"  in  the  same  sense  that 
some  argue  our  regulatory  agencies  ad- 
vsmce  the  special  interests  of  their  con- 
stituent industries? 

Empowering  the  consumer  advocate  to 
answer  the  question  of  what  Is  the  con- 
sumer interest  institutionalizes  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  We  cannot,  with  confi- 
dence, determine  a  single  consumer  in- 
terest. Different  consumers  have  different 
Interests.  This  bill  would  grant  the  ad- 
ministrator an  unbelievably  broad  discre- 
tion and  guarantee  his  Independence.  If 
consumers  were  to  write  their  Congress- 
men protesting  that  this  arrogant  bu- 
reaucrat was  not,  in  fact,  representing 
their  consumer  interests,  there  would  be 
no  effective  wsiy  for  Congress  to  review 
the  administrates  decisions  or  hold  him 
accountable.  This  violates  a  fundamental 
concept   of   public    administration.    No 
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doubt,  the  administrator  would  be  repre- 
senting some  ocmsimier  Interest.  But 
there  are  many.  Is  his  Judgment  of  the 
"true"  consumer  Interest  any  better  than 
that  ci  the  agcoKles  whose  decisions  he 
hopes  to  Influenfie  to  his  way  of  thinking? 

Let  me  go  back  to  my  lawnmower  safety 
Issue  for  a  moment  to  make  another 
relevant  point.  Adoption  of  the  CU  safety 
standard,  according  to  the  Stanford  Re- 
search bistitute,  would  cut  lawiunower 
sales  by  25  percent.  Smaller  manufactur- 
ers would  go  out  of  business  because  of 
the  amounts  of  additional  capital  which 
would  be  required  to  retool  for  the  new 
standards.  This  is  another  example  of 
oxnpetlng  Interests  for  constmiers.  be- 
cause our  antitrust  laws  are  not  sufficient 
alone  to  i«otect  against  mon<H>ollstic 
price  fixing  in  the  absence  of  a  competi- 
tive small  business  sector  of  the  market^ 
Small  businesses  have  a  definite  stake  In 
the  proceedings  of  these  agencies,  and 
coDsumers  have  a  definite  Interest  in  tiie 
health  of  small  business. 

Mr.  CSialrman.  the  C!ongress  has  been 
attentive  to  the  legitimate  interests  of 
consumers.  We  have  created  new  con- 
sumer protection  agaiclesllke  the  PTC 
Warranties  Act  last  year,  which  protect 
ccmsumers. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
need  a  new,  expensive  bureaucracy  to 
seccmd-giiess  the  operations  of  these 
other  programs.  Tlie  Congress  has  ade- 
quate oversight  powers,  legislative  pow- 
ers, and  budget  leverage  to  get  these 
agencies  to  respond  to  the  consimier  In- 
terests of  our  constituents.  Let  us  reject 
this  cumbersome,  unworkable  approach 
and  renew  our  efforts  to  be  more  effective 
In  our  oversight  responsibilities  of  the 
more  than  1,000  existing  programs  we 
already  have. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MorvBTT) . 

Mr.  MOPPBTT.  B4r.  Chairman,  both 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks),  and  the  distinguished 
gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
have  done  an  excellent  Job  in  articulat- 
ing why  this  agency  is  needed  and  how 
It  would  be  used.  I  cannot  pretend  to  do 
as  fine  a  Job  as  they  have.  They  have 
Invested  many  more  months  and  years 
In  this  legislation  than  I. 

However,  I  might  bring  an  Important 
and  different  perspective  to  the  Mem- 
bers In  support  of  this  legislation,  one 
that  comes  from  4  years  of  experience 
prior  to  my  service  here  as  the  leader 
of  a  consumer  group  In  Connecticut.  This 
was  a  group  that  so\ight  to  Intervene  In 
consumer  matters  on  the  State  level, 
most  notably  before  the  regulatory  body 
that  regulates  the  public  utilities  In  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

Our  Interventions,  which  spanned 
about  3  years,  produced  a  much  more 
thorough  analysis  of  the  issues  that  con- 
fronted that  pubUc  utilities  commission 
than  aoytUng  that  had  preceded  It.  It 
did  not  result  in  great  delay,  it  did  not 
result  In  added  costs  to  the  State;  It  re- 
sulted In  a  miich  lower  treasury  for  our 
dtixens*  group.  Time  and  time  again  we 
found  we  could  not  afford  to  Intervene 
In  tbaw  proceedings. 


It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  this  analogy 
can  be  used  to  take  a  locik  at  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  where  every  day  down- 
town we  see  agency  after  agency  con- 
ducting proceeding  after  proceeding. 
These  are  proceedings  which  are  of  a 
quasi-Judicial  nature,  these  are  proceed- 
ings where  the  agency  sits  very  clearly 
as  a  Judge,  not  as  an  advocate,  and  these 
are  procecKllngs  where  the  agency  hears 
testimony  and  comments  from  various 
points  of  view,  but  all  too  frequently 
from  only  one  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  interesting  to  look 
at  the  largest  utility  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, Northeast  Utilities.  This  utility 
along  with  many  other  businesses,  some 
of  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HoRTON)  has  just  mentioned,  is 
supporting  this  legislation.  It  is  support- 
ing this  legislation  after  having  spent  3 
or  4  years  battilng,  if  you  will,  constuner 
advocates  within  the  public  utilities  com- 
mission. It  Is  supporting  this  legislation 
because  following  our  intervention  In 
Connecticut  a  consiuner  counsel  was 
mandated  by  the  legislature.  That  con- 
simier attorney  has  served  before  the 
public  utilities  commission  and  has  taken 
some  of  the  biirden  off  the  shoulders  of 
citizens'  groups  that  would  otherwise 
have  intervened. 

I  think  the  consiuners  counsel  has  done 
a  very  good  Job.  It  has  shown  that  this 
kind  of  intervention  can  be  very  healthy, 
and  Uiat  it  is  not  costly  and  not  delajrlng. 

As  we  look  at  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation,  it  is  Important  to  remember 
this  kind  of  experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  both  the  dlstinglshed 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks), 
and  the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  have  said,  this  is  not  a  regxila- 
tory  body.  It  is  not  the  type  of  body  that 
has  given  impetus  to  administrative 
growth  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Most 
of  the  bureaucratic  growth,  as  I  think  all 
of  us  know,  has  come  from  subsidy  pro- 
grams. Many  of  us  are  well  aware  that 
we  cannot  solve  problems  by  simply 
throwing  money  at  them. 

This  agency,  however,  imlike  any 
other,  and  this  advocate,  unlike  any 
other,  as  both  speakers  before  me  have 
pointed  out,  will  increase  our  vigilance 
over  bureaucracy  and  could  mdeed  result 
in  a  reduced  biu'eaucracy. 

The  reference  to  the  trucking  problem 
and  the  lack  of  competition  In  the  tinick- 
Ing  industry  is  a  very  good  example.  This 
is  not  ill-conceived  legislation.  It  is  not 
a  knee-jerk  impulse  to  throw  money  at  a 
problem.  It  is  not  a  panacea  in  any  sense 
of  the  word. 

There  are  safeguards  thrown  in,  as  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
has  just  pointed  out.  No  regulatory  au- 
thority will  be  given  to  the  agency.  There 
are  limitations  on  the  agency's  interven- 
tion. There  are  protections  against  delay 
of  administrative  agency  proceedings 
and  activities,  lliere  are  protections 
against  misuse  of  the  host  agency's  com- 
pulsory process  and  so  forth. 

"Hierefore,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  should  not,  and  I  would  urge  that  we 
not,  get  caught  up  in  the  sentiment  of 
antlbureaucracy  to  the  extent  that  we 
miss  the  opportunity  to  create  an  advo- 


cate within  Government  which  can  make 
oiu:  whole  process  within  these  adminis- 
trative quasl-Judlclal  proceedings  much 
more  productive. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  SxTLLivAir) . 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marlEs.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  to  create  a  Federal  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection  passed  tiie 
House  overwhelmingly  both  In  the  92d 
and  in  the  93d  Congress,  only  to  be  fili- 
bustered to  death  in  the  Senate.  This 
year  the  Senate  finsdiy  surmounted  such 
a  filibuster  and  passed  a  bill  similar  to 
the  one  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  this  House,  most 
of  whose  Members  were  elected  on 
pledges  to  fight  for  consiuner  causes,  will 
now  cave  in  under  pressure  from  lobby- 
ing interests  and  defeat  this  bill.  The 
lobbying  tigainst  this  measure  has  beoi 
so  Intense  that  we  can  only  surmise  that 
its  embattled  opponents  are  convinced  it 
will  do  the  consiuner  good. 

Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
agency  this  legislation  would  create 
would  have  absolutely  no  enforcement 
responsibilities  whatsoever.  It  would  not 
have  the  power  to  tell  any  businessman 
what  he  can  charge  or  what  he  should 
do  in  the  operation  of  his  business.  It  is 
not,  as  many  of  Its  opponents  loudly  pro- 
claim it  would  be,  "a  new  layer  of  regu- 
latory authority  over  all  the  regulatory 
agencies."  Just  as  it  cannot  order  any 
businessman  to  do  anjrthing,  or  refrain 
from  doing  anythmg,  this  proposed 
agency  cannot  order  a  Federal  regula- 
tory agency  to  do  anything  or  to  refrain 
from  doing  ansrthing. 

Therefore,  I  think,  Mr.  caiairman,  that 
we  should  not,  and  I  urge  that  we  not,  get 
caught  up  in  the  sentiment  of  anti- 
bureaucrac:-  to  the  extent  that  we  miss 
the  opportunity  to  create  an  advocate 
within  Oovemment  which  can  make  our 
whole  process  within  these  administra- 
tive quasi-judicial  proceedmgs  much 
more  productive. 

This  {igency  can  only  advise;  It  can 
only  suggest;  It  can  only  investigate  and 
make  recommendations;  it  can  bring  out 
facts.  And  they  are  the  only  things  it  can 
do. 

Why  do  we  need  it?  We  need  It  because 
the  consumer's  voice  is  the  weakest,  and 
the  most  in  need  of  amplification  in  the 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  hear  constantly,  from  the 
President  on  down,  about  the  multitude  ^ 
of  regulations  issued  by  Federal  agencies 
over  a  year's  time.  We  are  told  that  the 
Federal  Register  is  growing  in  size  by 
leaia  and  bounds  as  more  and  more  pro- 
posals are  put  forward,  for  considera- 
tion and  public  comment,  before  being 
adopted  and  given  the  force  and  effect 
of  law.  And  these  charges  are  true,  of 
course — the  volume  of  regulatory  pro- 
posals falling  frcHn  the  Federal  agencies 
Is  like  a  mighty  river  constantiy  overflow- 
ing its  banks. 

KXKmrO  ITP  WITH  THX  FKDKSAL  BlUUTIS 

Every  major  business  corporation  In 
the  country,  and  every  trade  association 
combs  through  the  Federal  Register  ev- 
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ery  day  looking  for  items  which  will  af- 
fect those  business  firms.  They  have  law- 
yers who  concentrate  on  the  fine  print 
and  the  technical  data  so  they  can  alert 
the  people  they  represent  to  fight  any 
proposal  which  may  in  any  way  affect 
profits  or  costs  or  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness. In  an  open  society  and  in  tills  com- 
plex economy  of  ours,  it  is  entirely  proper 
and  necessary  for  businessmen  to  be 
forewarned  of  regulatory  proposals 
which  may  adversely  affect  a  business. 

But  I  challenge  the  Mnnbers  to  name 
one  consumer  organization  in  this  coun- 
try which  is  equipped  to  do  the  same  Job 
every  day,  day  in  and  day  out,  for  the 
consumer  Interest.  There  Is  none. 

Yet  there  is  haxdly  any  proposal  of  any 
Government  agency  having  regulatory 
authority — and  that  includes  all  of  the 
Cabinet  departments,  all  of  the  inde- 
pendent agencies,  and  Innumerable 
boards,  commissions,  administrations, 
and  whatnot — that  does  not  have  an  im- 
pact on  how  much  consumers  pay  for 
utilities,  for  the  food  they  purchase,  for 
the  cost  of  transportation,  for  Interest 
on  a  home  mortgage,  for  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital care;  and  many  of  these  proposals 
directly  affect  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  American  people,  as  well. 

Who  is  looking  out  for  the  public — 
the  consumer — in  all  of  these  situations? 
Well,  of  course,  the  Congress  tries  to. 
But  very  few  Members  of  Congress,  no 
matter  how  well  Intentioned,  have  the 
time  or  the  staff  to  read  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister every  day  and  to  fire  off  letters  to 
the  regulatory  agencies,  commenting  on 
every  proposal  which  comes  along.  We 
Just  cannot  possibly  do  that.  When  we 
do,  in  specific  Instances,  we  like  to  think 
that  our  voices  have  some  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  regulators,  but  we  all  know 
that  our  comments  are  heavily  outnum- 
bered by  the  outpouring  of  views  from 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  business- 
men who  look  at  these  proposals  nar- 
rowly from  the  standpoint  of  their  own 
business  concerns  and  not  the  Interests 
of  the  general  public  and  the  consumer. 

ORIGIN  OF  LEGISLATION  DT  THE  DWTER-StTLLIVAM 
BILL 

I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  give  a 
little  bit  of  the  history  of  the  legislation 
now  before  us.  It  started  out  originally 
as  a  far  different  piece  of  legislation — as 
a  proposal  to  create  a  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  which  would  be  cen- 
tered nearly  all  of  the  Identifiable  con- 
sumer programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: Such  things  as  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  fiammable  fabrics 
program  then  In  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  many  other  programs  scat- 
tered in  a  variety  of  Federal  agencies. 
This  proposal  came  up  in  the  1960's  and 
I  opposed  it,  as  did  a  number  of  other 
people  long  Identified  with  consumer 
causes.  My  fear  was  that  if  one  agency 
of  Government  had  primary  responsi- 
bility for  operating  all  programs  for  con- 
sumers, It  would  be  under  constant  siege 
by  the  business  lobbies  which  would  be 
able  to  concentrate  their  fire,  particu- 
larly at  appropriations  time,  on  the  hap- 
cxzi — ^aaoe-^Part  27 


less  Secretary  of  (Consumer  Affairs  and 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  cut  down 
the  Secretary's  budget  and  effectiveness. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Cabinet  Secretary 
who  has  some  consumer  programs  under 
his  responsibility,  along  with  a  lot  of 
other  programs  which  are  of  vital  im- 
portance and  assistance  to  the  business 
community,  may  still  be  under  great 
pressure  when  It  comes  to  making  deci- 
sions In  behalf  of  the  consumer,  but  he 
is  not  as  easily  intimidated  or  coerced. 
He  has  too  msmy  "goodies"  to  hand  out 
to  the  business  community  to  be  made 
into  an  ogre  and  his  budget  slashed. 

At  the  time  the  proposal  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  was  being 
given  serious  consideration  In  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  we 
had  in  being  in  the  Federal  (govern- 
ment— first  under  Esther  Peterson,  then 
under  Betty  Fumess,  and  since  1969  un- 
der Virginia  Knauer — the  Office  of 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs  to  keep  watch  over  the 
activities  of  the  regulatory  agencies  and 
Intervene  in  their  decisions  in  behalf  of 
the  consumer.  This  Office  was  created  by 
Executive  order — ^never  by  legislation.  It 
can  be  abolished  by  any  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  when  he  took  office,  set  out 
to  downgrade  this  tiny  agency  by  ap- 
pointing sls  its  head  a  part-time  special 
assistant  who  would  contmue  working 
for  a  private  corporation.  The  outcry 
from  consumers  was  Immediate  and  in- 
tense, and  Mrs.  Knauer  was  subsequentiy 
brought  in  to  continue  the  work  begun  by 
Esther  Peterson  and  Betty  Fumess  in  the 
Johnson  sulministration.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  President  Ford  or  any 
other  President  from  eliminating  Mrs. 
Knauer's  job  or  severely  limiting  her 
scope. 

And  that  Is  the  reason  this  legislation 
now  before  us  emerged.  Congresswoman 
Florence  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  then  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  I  cosponsored  to 
give  statutory  authority  to  Mrs.  Knauer's 
position,  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  office, 
and  to  provide  either  Mrs.  Knauer  or  a 
successor  with  the  staff  needed  to  look 
over  the  shoulder  of  every  Federal  agency 
which  issues  rulings  or  decisions  vitally 
affecting  consumers.  And  the  consumer 
movement  in  this  country  got  behind  the 
concept  of  the  Dwyer-Sullivan  bill,  rec- 
ommended many  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  it,  and  essentially  that  is  the 
bill  that  Is  now  before  the  House. 

AN  INDEPKNDKMT  CONSUKXB  VOICE  IN 
OOVZBNMXNT 

Mrs.  Knauer  has  tried  hard  to  do  a 
good  Job  with  very  limited  staff  and  with 
no  independence  from  the  f^ecutive.  She 
is  under  wraps.  When  she  disagrees  with 
the  President  on  any  issue,  as  I  know 
she  has  from  time  to  time  In  the  past  6 
years,  she  has  to  do  it  privately — ^within 
the  family.  As  a  political  appointee  with 
no  tenure,  she  can  be  fired  anytime  she 
sticks  out  her  neck  a  little  too  far.  She 
serves  at  the  whim  of  the  President. 

An  Agency  for  CTonsiuner  Protection — 
or  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy, 
which  this  bill  proposes  to  establish — 
while  having  no  regidatory  powers  of  Its 


own,  must  have  Independence  fnxn  the 
executive  department  in  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  executive  department 
and  to  the  executive  department  agen- 
cies as  to  consumer  policies.  It  must  be 
equipped  to  analyze  the  proposals  being 
made  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  all  of  the  other  regulatory  agencies 
and  speak  up  forthrlghtiy  and  without 
intimidation  when  those  policy  proposals 
would  have  an  anticonsumer  conse- 
quence. The  Agency  must  be  empowered 
to  let  the  public  know,  and  let  Congress 
know,  when  steps  are  about  to  be  taken 
which  victimize  consumers. 

We  all  know  that  such  steps  are  taken 
from  time  to  time  by  almost  every  Fed- 
eral agency,  usually  without  the  con- 
sumer Imowing  what  is  happening  until 
the  decision  has  been  made  and  it  is  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

I  do  not  foresee  any  miracles  out  of 
this  proposed  Agency.  It  will  hardly  be 
the  equal  in  size,  or  In  expertise,  of  any 
of  the  agencies  whose  decisicms  it  will 
seek  to  Infiuence.  But  if  it  Is  there — if 
it  is  in  being  and  on  hand  and  able  to  be 
informed  and  to  act  on  the  information 
it  obtains — It  can  do  the  consumers  of 
this  country  a  great  deal  of  good. 

A  roNcnoN  or  opa  dusinc  world  war  n 

The  businessmen  who  have  been  writ- 
ing to  me  about  this  issue  have  been 
stressing  the  fact  that  it  will  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  establish  a  new  layer 
of  regulation  over  the  busmessman. 

I  say  that  such  an  agency,  if  properly 
run  and  adequately  funded,  can  save 
the  businessmen,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumers, far  more  in  Uving  costs  and  the 
costs  of  doing  business,  than  it  would 
ever  cost  the  taxpayers.  And  I  repeat.  It 
Would  regulate  no  business  in  this  coun- 
try. It  would  have  no  authority  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers, Mr.  Chairman,  remember  the  work 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  dur- 
ing World  War  n— OPA.  But  one  of  the 
very  Important  functions  of  OPA  during 
World  War  n.  in  addition  to  setting 
prices  on  practically  every  commodity 
and  service  in  the  country  at  that  time, 
was  to  monitor  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  and  intervene 
with  them  whenever  they  were  about  to 
reach  decisions  which  would  affect  the 
cost  of  living. 

When  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
held  hearings  on  natural  gas  rates  or  on 
electric  power  rates  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, the  industries  in  those  fields  al- 
ways brought  to  bear  a  phalanx  of  high- 
priced  legal  talent  and  economists  to 
present  thoroughly  documented  cases  in 
behalf  of  rate  Increases.  Who  spoke  for 
the  consumer  at  those  hearings?  The 
legal  staff  and  the  economists  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administratis.  And  they 
did  an  outstanding  Job.  They  saved  the 
consumers  of  this  country  and  the  busi- 
ness firms,  too,  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  by  marshaling  facts  and  present- 
ing expert  testimony  and  cross-examin- 
ing Industry  witnesses,  at  those  rate 
hearings.  The  same  thing  was  done  on 
telephone  rates  before  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunlssion. 
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mxATioM  amx  a  nuoammrG  icxitAcx 
Of  course,  that  wu  wartime  and  In- 
flation was  such  an  all-pervading  danger 
that  everyone  recognized  the  need  to  hold 
prices  and  costs  In  line.  But  the  Inflation 
we  have  had  In  the  last  5  years,  and  par- 
ticularly since  January  of  1973  when  the 
contnds  then  In  eff ect^  were  virtually  de- 
stroyed by  former  President  Nixon,  has 
been  a  national  disaster.  And  there  is 
every  Indication,  as  business  conditions 
Improve  following  the  worst  recession 
since  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930*8. 
that  inflation  will  continue  and  may  even 
get  worse. 

Under  those  clnnmistances,  we  desper- 
ately need  an  independent  resource  in 
the  Federal  Government  whose  sole  re- 
sponsibility Is  to  lo(A  out  for  the  well- 
being  of  consumers  when  orders  and 
regulaticHis  and  vroposala  and  decisions 
are  being  made  in  tiie  Federal  Establish- 
ment which  would  affect  consiuners  ad- 
versely. That  is  why  I  suiMwrt  this  legls- 
laticm  to  create  an  ind^iendent  Agency 
for  Consumer  Advocacy.  That  is  why  I 
urge  the  House,  as  one  who  has  fought 
for  consiuner  causes  for  23  years  in  this 
House,  not  to  be  "homswoggled"  by  the 
anguished  cries  of  the  lobbyists  of  the 
business  community,  who  are  predicting 
all  kinds  of  dire  consequences  if  this  little 
Agency  with  absolutely  no  regulatory 
power  whatsoever  is  created. 
Aix  II mills  or  coNOBias  able  to  pkktobic 

TUI8   FUKCTXOIfT 

Those  who  vote  against  this  bill,  if 
they  are  successful  in  defeating  it,  should 
be  prepared  to  guarantee  to  the  con- 
sumers In  their  congressional  district 
that  they.  Individually,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  with  your  limited  staff,  will 
each  volunteer  to  do  on  behalf  of  the 
consumers  of  your  district  what  this 
Agency  could  do  if  we  create  it.  How 
many  of  you  are  prepared  to  go  down  and 
argue  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  know  what  you  are  talking 
about  on  the  cost  of  naturJed  gas  or  on  the 
distribution  of  natural  gas  in  case  of  an 
imminent  shortage? 


How  many  of  you  are  prepared  to  argue 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  on 
electric  utility  rates  across  State  lines? 
How  many  of  you  are  prepared  to  go  be- 
fore the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
misslmi  on  telephone  rate  matters  and 
argue  knowledgeably  on  the  technical 
issues?  How  many  of  you  can  go  before 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
present  scientific  data  on  the  safety  of 
food  additives  or  on  cosmetics?  This  is 
not  our  Job.  We  do  not  have  the  time 
required.  We  are  not  equipped  to  do  it. 
We  do  not  have  tlie  knowledge.  We  do 
not  have  the  expertise.  We  do  not  have 
the  sclentlflc  Information.  Somebody  has 
to  do  that  Job  or  our  consumers  will  all 
suffer  the  consequences.  They  have  been 
suffering  the  consequences  for  years. 
They  are  the  victims,  frequently,  of  Fed- 
eral agency  policy  rather  than  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

If  you  do  not  like  the  way  the  regula- 
tory ageni^es  have  been  operating — and 
nearly  every  Member  of  this  House  has 
complained  bitterly  at  some  time  or  an- 
other about  s(xne  of  those  agencies  and 
their  decisions — then  make  it  possible 
tor  us  to  have  a  watchdog  agency  which 


can  lock  at  what  these  other  agencies 
are  doing,  and  blow  the  whistle  when 
they  are  doing  the  wrong  thing.  The 
pressiues  on  the  regulatory  agencies 
from  the  business  commimlty — from  the 
firms  that  they  regulate — are  Intense  and 
unremitting.  The  stakes  which  ride 
along  on  every  agency  decision  are  tre- 
mendous. We  know  what  those  pressures 
are  like  because  we  feel  the  same  pres- 
sures here  in  the  Congress  on  legislation. 
When  we  pass  what  we  think  is  a  good 
piece  of  legislation  to  help  the  public,  to 
help  consiuners,  we  frequently  see  it 
turned  around  and  turned  upside  down 
so  that  it  has  an  anticonsumer  orienta- 
tion when  the  regulations  have  been 
issued.  The  time  to  stop  those  policies  is 
at  the  time  they  are  being  formulated. 
After  they  have  been  promulgated,  it  is 
often  much  too  late. 

What  we  are  asking  for  in  this  legis- 
lation is  to  have  the  consumer  repre- 
sented by  his  or  her  own  lawyer  and  own 
economist  and  own  scientific  expert,  in 
the  policymaking  decisions  of  the  Federal 
agencies.  And  that  is  all  this  legislation 
would  do — to  give  the  consumer  access  to 
the  decisionmaking  process  while  the  de- 
cisions are  in  the  process  of  being  formu- 
lated. 

It  will  take  courage  to  vote  for  this  bill 
after  the  outpouring  of  attacks  we  have 
all  been  receiving  from  our  own  districts 
against  this  bill.  Let  us  all  show  that  we 
have  the  courage  to  stand  for  what  we 
know  is  right.  Most  of  the  opposition  to 
this  bin  has  been  carefully  and  expertly 
organized  and  orchestrated  by  lobbyists, 
for  the  biggest  corporations  in  this  coun- 
try. What  are  they  really  afraid  of,  from 
an  agency  which  cannot  regulate  a  single 
one  of  them  and  has  no  authority  over 
any  of  them?  One  can  only  conclude  that 
they  are  afraid  a  consumer  agency  bring- 
ing facts  before  the  regulatory  agencies 
will  be  an  effective  instnunent  for  alert- 
ing the  public  to  what  is  being  done  to 
consumers  by  the  Federal  Government, 
in  the  fine  print  in  the  thousands  of 
pages  in  the  Federal  Register  where  laws 
are  "made"  every  day  that  Congress 
would  never  recognize  as  the  laws  we 
thought  we  had  enacted. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  was  once  a  supporter,  albeit 
with  reservation,  of  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  I  now  call  upon  the  House 
to  reject  H.R.  7575.  not  because  the  name 
of  this  proposed  agency  has  been  changed 
but  because  the  American  people  have 
made  known  their  disenchantment  with, 
indeed  theh-  anger  about,  Government 
growth,  Government  cost,  and  increasing 
Govermnent  Intervention  into  our  daily 
lives. 

Poll  and  poU  tells  us  that  the  people 
want  less  government,  not  more.  In  a 
survey  by  the  Opinion  Research  Corp.. 
75  percent  opposed  an  ACP. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  people  respond- 
ing to  my  poU  in  Illinois'  14th  Congres- 
sional District  rejected  it.  and  in  Repre- 
sentative JoHH  MuRTHA's  12th  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  64  percent  said  "no"  to 
such  an  agency. 
The  few  who  look  with  favor  on  the 


idea  unfortunately,  suffer  the  delusion 
that  this  ACP.  or  CPA,  or  whatever,  wilj 
be  their  champion  in  the  marketplace 
who  will — 

Go  to  bat  for  them  when  their  car 
repairs  end  up  costing  more  than  ex- 
pected, or  their  cars  do  not  perform; 
Make  siu-e  that  their  toasters  pop;  or 
See  that  the  rug  cleaners  come  by 
when  expected  and  do  a  thorough  clean- 
ing Job  besides. 

Even  if  we  ignore  these  facts,  however, 
we  must  fault  the  basic  concept  behind 
HH.  7575,  namely  that  the  consumer  is 
gullible,  that  the  businessman  is  cul- 
pable, and  the  Government  is  infallible. 
None  of  the  three  will  stand  scrutiny. 

We  are  told  that  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  are  not  responsive  to  consumer 
Interests  and  so — the  argument  goes — 
another  Government  agency  is  needed  to 
represent  the  interests  of  consumer  be- 
fore these  agencies.  Actually,  these  reg- 
ulatory agencies  were  created  to  serve 
the  pubUc  interest.  If  they  are  not  doing 
their  Jobs,  Congress  should  do  a  better 
Job  of  supervising  them;  we  should  make 
them  conform,  rather  than  create 
another  agency. 

If  Federal  agencies  are  the  problem, 
how  can  another  one  be  expected  to  be 
the  solution? 

In  performing  its  main  Job,  this  pro- 
posed ACP  will  have  to  select  from  a  my- 
riad of  consiuner  interests  the  specific 
Interest  to  represent  during  Federal  pro- 
ceedings— formal  and  informal — relating 
to  any  and  almost  all  Federal  actions. 

But  what  is  the  consumer  Interest?  In 
the  case  of  a  powerplant  siting,  would 
the  consumer  Interest  be  laying  the  lines 
imderground  as  the  environmentalist 
might  prefer?  Or  hanging  them  over- 
head, which  is  cheaper? 

Does  the  consumer  interest  mean 
regulating  the  price  of  natural  gas  so 
as  to  keep  it  low?  Or  deregulating  the 
price  to  stimulate  Investment  in  ex- 
ploration and  development  so  that  nat- 
ural gas  will  be  available  for  the  con- 
sumer to  buy? 

Can  we  say  with  certainty  that  all 
consiuners  consider  price  to  be  a  prime 
consideration  in  the  goods  or  services 
we  buy? 

To  one  consumer,  durability  may  have 

priority. 

To  another,  durability  might  be  a  frill. 

Still  another  might  look  for  quality. 

or  safety,  or  performance  as  the  single 

most  important  consideration. 

Obviously,  the  consumer  Interest  is 
multifaceted. 

One  result  is  a  significant  and  impres- 
sive growth  over  the  past  few  years  of  a 
variety  of  public  interest  groups,  each 
speaking — and  many  effectively — ^for  a 
different  consumer  voice. 

The  Federal  Trade  C(Mnmisslon,  I  be- 
lieve, took  the  lead  in  allowing  these 
volunteer  groups  to  take  part  to  their 
activities. 

In  the  case  of  that  agency,  this  prac- 
tice has  progressed  to  the  point  of  re- 
imbursing some  interested  parties  for 
legal,  expert  witness,  and  travel  fees. 

As  these  volunteer  organizations  have 
Increased  in  number,  they  have  also  in- 
creased in  their  effectiveness.  We  find 
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them  taking  part  in  more  and  more 
agency  activities  and  court  actions. 

Encouraging  them,  p^iu^is  through 
tax  incentives,  pertiape  giving  them  by 
law  greater  ability  to  participate  In  our 
system  of  government,  offers  greater 
hope  for  all  consumers  than  does  insti- 
tutionalizing a  single  voice  for  our  many 
voices. 

But,  proponents  of  H.R.  7575  say,  the 
farmer  has  the  Department  of  Afijicul- 
ture.  the  worker  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Commerce  Department 
worries  about  the  businessman;  ergo, 
they  say,  constmiers  deserve  their  agency. 

Few  students  of  government  would 
agree  that  a  government  advocate  for 
each  and  every  interest  group  means 
better  government.  As  legislators,  rather 
than  institutionalize  still  another  inter- 
est, we  should  go  about  to  correct  the 
first  error,  that  of  building  a  government 
composed  of  scores  of  agencies,  with  each 
serving  Its  own  special  interest  group. 

Make  no  mistake;  a  danger  in  passing 
a  law  which  allows  one  consumer  ad- 
vocate to  speak  for  the  multiple  voices 
of  the  consumer  Is  tliat  none  will  be 
satisfied — and  many  people  will  be  fur- 
ther disillusioned  with  Congress  and  with 
Government. 

Then  what  wiU  we  do?  Give  the  en- 
vironmentalists, the  conservationist,  the 
poor,  the  taxpayer — all  of  these  and 
more — the  same  powers  of  intervention 
this  proposed  consumer  advocate  would 
have? 

With  Just  one  agency  having  these 
powers  of  intervention,  however,  we  can 
be  certain  that  the  process  of  govern- 
ment will  be  slowed. 

For  example,  this  bill  allows  the  new 
Agency  to  interject  itself  into  a  situation 
where  It  had  no  part  in  the  original 
decision  and  take  the  issue  to  court  in 
an  attempt  to  reverse  the  ruUng. 

This  means  our  courts  will  be  making 
more  decisions  that  should  be  made  by 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 

It  also  means  that  no  ruling  by  any 
agency  could  be  considered  permanent 
until  the  ACP  had  determined,  throusb 
all  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  a  court 
battle  if  necessary,  that  the  decision  was 
in  the  consumers'  interest. 

This  delay  in  the  government  decision- 
making process  was  the  main  concern  of 
Attorney  General  Edward  Levi  as  re- 
ported by  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  when  testifying 
against  H.R.  7575. 

Even  processing  the  consumer  com- 
plaints the  ACP  will  be  authorized  to 
receive  will  prove  to  be  a  time  consum- 
ing, expensive  burden.  Judging  from  the 
experience  of  the  Council  of  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  as  set  forth  In  a  statement 
submitted  for  our  ccMnmlttee's  hearing 
record  (p.  295). 

The  Bureau  questions  whether  a  cen- 
tralized national  office  can  effectively 
undertake  the  full  scope  of  complaint 
handling  required  in  section  7. 

The  spokesman  for  the  BBB  points  out 
that  their  files  total  in  the  millions,  even 
though  they  purge  them  from  time  to 
time. 

As  I  stated  at  the  onset,  the  public  is 
Increasingly  rejecting  the  notion  that 


the  Government,  and  only  the  Govern- 
ment, can  or  should  protect  them. 

In  addition  to  the  polls  I  mentioned, 
we  know  this  from  500  newspaper  edi- 
torials across  the  country: 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  May  3,  1976:  "The 
last  thing  we  need  Is  another  bureaucratic 
agency  In  Washington,  even  one  with  the 
lofty  pxirpoee  of  protecting  consumers  .  .  . 
The  consumer  Is  wlUlng  and  quite  able  to 
protect  himself,  thank  you.  His  most  po- 
tent weapon  Is  his  waUet." 

The  Detroit  News.  May  13,  1976:  "Oongreas 
foUows  its  own  (terverse  brand  of  logic.  Since 
Federal  sprawl  and  deficit  spending  ranks  as 
two  of  the  nation's  biggest  problems,  Con- 
gress is  naturally  giving  serloxis  thought  to 
creating  a  new  and  imwanted  superagency 
that  would  add  heavily  to  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment." 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald.  May  16,  1976: 
"What  Congress  wUl  end  up  creating  Is  an- 
other layer  of  federal  government  with  more 
federal  employees,  mUlions  of  dollars  In  more 
funds,  and  more  redtape  to  reduce  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  federal  government." 

The  Washington  Star,  May  18,  1976:  "In 
a  decade  or  less,  with  Its  almost  limitless 
scope,  we  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 
see  It  grow  Into  a  department  with  thous- 
ands of  lawyers  and  Investigators  on  Its 
payroll,  and  branch  offices  coast  to  coast  .  .  . 
The  cost  of  the  operation  might  very  weU 
outweigh  Its  benefits  to  the  taxpayer,  In  the 
long  run." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  27,  1976: 
"How  much  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
wUl  really  help  the  consumer  Is  anybody's 
guess,  and  our  own  guess  Is  very  little.  A 
strong  underlying  premise  of  the  legislation 
is  grounded  in  antipathy  toward  business. 
It  Isn't  accidental  that  the  blU's  strongest 
advocates  are  also  the  principal  spokesmen 
m  favor  of  hamstringing  business  enter- 
prise. Nor  is  it  accidental  that.  In  a  clear 
sop  to  organized  labor,  labor-management 
relations  were  exempted  from  the  bUl  even 
as  sponsors  were  attesting  to  Its  Impartiality." 

This  iHings  us  to  a  question  no  one 
could  answer  satisfactorily  during  our 
committee  deliberations: 

If  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection 
is  the  end-all  for  consumer  complaints, 
why  exempt  labor  disputes? 

It  seems  elemental  that  Increased  labor 
costs  have  a  consumer  impact.  Why  also 
were  labor  disputes  the  only  extensive 
Government  activity  with  an  Impact  on 
consumers  exempted  from  the  bill? 

The  New  Yoik  Times  answered  it  on 
March  14: 

For  labor  to  make  this  exemption  the  price 
of  Its  support  for  a  measure  In  which  wage- 
earners  and  their  families  have  a  primary 
stake  iB  short-sighted.  For  legislators  to  sub- 
mit to  such  coercion  would  be  politics  at  Its 
most  cynical. 

The  Presidoit  has  said  he  will  veto 
this  bill,  and  he  told  us  why  in  his  Aix-il  17 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  congres- 
sional committees  involved  in  consumer 
legislation: 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  yet  another 
Federal  b\ueaucracy  In  Washington,  with  Its 
attendant  costs  of  $flO  million  for  the  first 
three  years  and  hundreds  of  additional  Fed- 
eral employees,  in  order  to  achieve  better  con- 
sumer representation  and  protection  In  Oov- 
ernment.  At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
cut  down  on  both  the  size  and  the  cost  of 
Government,  it  would  be  unsound  to  add 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy  Instead  of  Im- 
proving the  underlying  structure. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  best  way  to 
protect  the  consumer  is  to  Improve  the  exM- 


ing  institutions  of  Oovenunent.  not  to  add 
more  Oovemmsnt. 

Parenthetically,  I  should  point  out 
that  HM.  7575  authorizes  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary"  to  administer  this 
proposed  law.  The  Senate-passed  bill, 
however,  authorizes  $60  million  over  3 
years,  which  i£  the  figure  to  which  the 
President  referred  in  his  letter. 

Significantly,  whatever  the  cost  of  this 
proposal.  I  have  been  told  that  the  budget 
resolution  we  will  consider  next  week 
makes  no  provision  for  it. 

In  large  measure,  this  proposal  has 
become  a  habit,  en- — ^possibly  more  ac- 
curately— an  obsessicm.  Some  have  be- 
come so  attuned  to  the  calls  for  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  which  we  have 
been  hearing  for  a  decade  that  they  fall 
to  hear  the  news  of  the  hour. 

They  ignore  the  creation  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  and 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil- 
ity, and  new  powers  granted  to  the  FTC. 
which  is  now  equipped  with  authority  to 
make  detailed  rules  over  selling  and 
other  commercial  trade,  and  to  sue  on 
behcdf  of  consumers  or  classes  of  con- 
sumers to  bring  about  redress  of  their 
complaints,  Including  the  awarding  of 
damages.  It  also  has  a  $1  million  fund 
for  private  legal  representation  of  con- 
sumers and  their  organizations  who  are 
otherwise  unable  to  finance  themselves. 

They  ignore  the  39  offices  which  now 
exist  in  Federal  agencies  to  give  atten- 
tion to  consumers  points  of  view. 

They  ignore  the  306  State  agencies 
with  similar  purposes. 

They  Ignore  developments  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  Federal  Government 
since  President  Ford,  Ih  July,  met  with 
the  Independent  Regulatory  Commis- 
sions, urging  them  to  concentrate  on 
four  programs,  one  of  which  was  im- 
proving consumer  representation. 

For  instance : 

The  ICC  has  installed  a  consumer 
complaint  "Hotline,"  established  a  Con- 
sumer Information  Center,  provided  for 
rapid  responses  to  questions  concerning 
the  costs  and  liabilities  associated  with 
hous^old  moving,  and  accepted.  In 
principle,  the  notion  of  institutionalizing 
the  Office  of  Public  Counsels. 

The  CAB  has  established  a  separate 
consumer  advocacy  office  which  has  full 
status  as  a  party,  capable  of  participat- 
ing in  Board  proceedings. 

The  FPC  has  agreed  to  open  up  its 
advisory  committees,  which  deal  with 
the  Natural  Gas  Survey,  to  members  of 
the  consuming  public.  FPC  has  also 
taken  note  of  a  low  rating  of  its  formal 
consumer  complaint  handling  services 
and  Intends  to  establish  Improvements 
in  this  area. 

The  FCC  has  established  an  "Actions 
Alert"  system  by  which  a  summary  of 
weekly  Commission  actions  will  be  mailed 
to  a  large  list  of  public  interest  groups. 
It  has  scheduled  a  series  of  regional 
Commission  meetings  and  will  hold  a 
number  of  "open"  Commission  meetings 
in  Washington,  at  which  time  public  in- 
terest groups  will  be  invited  to  present 
their  views  on  important  issues. 

The  CPSC  now  publishes  a  public  cal- 
endar which  gives  advance  notice  of  all 
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Commission  and  advisory  committee  ac- 
tivities. The  Commission  maintains  an 
open  door  policy  for  all  of  its  meetingB 
and  Internal  staff  discussions,  lliere  is 
a  telephone  hotline  and  new  procedures 
giving  the  putdlc  the  right  to  petition 
the  Commission  on  a  wide  variety  of  ac- 
tions. The  petitions  must  be  acted  upon 
within  a  certain  qjeclfled  deadline. 

Hie  NRC  is  developing  a  procedure  to 
verify  the  cost  and  economic  Impact  data 
submitted  by  andlcants  with  interested 
public  parties  and  other  affected  indus- 
tries. 

The  Office  of  Consumer  AlfairB  Is  using 
the  data  development  in  a  c(n]s\mier  rep- 
resentation study  of  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral agencies — ^including  several  Inde- 
pendMit  regulatory  commissions — to 
identify  consumer  representation  short- 
comings and  offer  improvemoit  oppor- 
tunities to  the  Commissions.  OCA  is 
working  with  17  executive  agencies  to 
Implement  specific  Improvement  plans 
requested  by  the  President. 

The  noise  of  the  10-year  can  for  con- 
sumer protecticm  in  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  drowned  out  Increased  Federal 
spending  in  a  number  of  consumer-re- 
lated activities  as  reported  by  the  Library 
0*  Ooogress  in  March  to  S^iator  Roberi 
Taft: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  spent 
$310  million  in  fiscal  1974  and  expects 
to  spend  $251  million  in  fiscal  1976  to 
protect  food  and  fiber  supplies; 

Hie  FDA  spent  $165  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974  and  will  spend  $215  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976  to  protect  our  health - 
and 

The  Justice  Department  devoted  $183 
mlDion  in  fiscal  1974  and  plans  to  devote 
$339  million  in  fiscal  1976  for  legal  ac- 
tivities related  to  enforcing  consumer 
protection  laws  through  cases  referred  to 
it  f  rcun  other  agencies. 

Tlie  list  is  Imgthy. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
regulatory  agencies  have  come  to  be  con- 
tirelled  by  those  they  are  regulating. 

If  this  Is  so,  why  are  so  many  of  our 
ralht»ds  In  or  approaching  bankruptcy? 

Why  arc  so  many  of  our  airlines  seek- 
ing financial  help? 

Why  are  so  many  trucks  on  our  high- 
ways with  partial  or  onpty  loads?  If  we 
look  closely,  are  not  the  heavily  regulated 
Industries  the  ones  in  greatest  distress? 

As  President  Ford  suggested  in  his 
April  14  letter— 

BegolAtory  raform  la  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant vehlcl«a  for  Improving  consumer 
protection.  Outdated  reguUtory  practices 
lead  to  higher  prices  and  reduced  servlcefl. 
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I  agree  that  a  close  examination  of 
Oovemment  regulation  would  be  health- 
ier for  consiimers  than  another  layer 
of  bureaucracy,  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  vote  with  me  in  laying  the  ACP  to 
rest. 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman  from  niincds  has  expired 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
addltttmal  minute  to  the  gentieman  f  rwn 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  B«r.  Chairman  I 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  California 
(Mr.  RovssxLOT) . 

Mr.  ROU8SKLOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding. 


We  have  been  told  that  because  this  is 
supposedly  an  independent  nonregula- 
tory  agency  that,  therefore,  we  do  not 
have  to  feel  It  will  just  be  in  fact  another 
bureaucratic  regiilatory  body.  On  page 
4  of  the  bill  it  gives  power,  of  course,  to 
this  Agency  to  draw  such  rules  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 
Then  when  we  look  at  the  functlMis 
given  to  the  Agency,  it  has  substantial 
powers  to  intervene  in  many  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies. 

Why  are  we  to  believe  that  this  Agency 
will  be  more  successful  than  any  other 
agency  to  "protect  the  consumer"? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  answer  the  gentieman. 

I  think  we  have  a  litUe  play  on  words 
here,  a  game  of  sonantics. 

Yes;  this  is  not  a  regulatory  agency  In 
the  sense  It  can  issue  orders  to  business- 
men to  do  this  or  that,  but  it  Is  an 
agency  in  the  regulatory  process.  That 
Is  its  whole  purpose.  It  Is  an  agency  that 
will  delay  regulatory  proceedings.  It  Is  an 
agency  that  will  be  able  to  appeal  regula- 
tory decisions;  so  to  try  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
regulatory  process  is  as  phony  as  a  $3 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  California 

(Mr.  ROTJSSELOT)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague,  the  gentieman 
from  New  York,  yielding. 

Then  really  this  consumer  agency,  so- 
called,  can  intervene  in  other  regulatory 
agencies  and  force  them  to  intervene, 
and  so  It  really  has  the  full  Impact  of  a 
regulatory  agency. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  Is  exactiy 
right.  It  will  be  in  the  regulatory  process. 

Might  I  also  point  out  that  if  the 
theory  is  valid  that  the  consumer  inter- 
est, as  it  is  spoken  of.  Is  something  dif-. 
ferent  than  the  public  interest,  then  the 
environmentalist's  interest  is  also  some- 
thing different  and  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

We  hear  this  empty-chair  theory.  If 
there  is  any  empty  chair,  it  is  not  the 
environmentalist,  the  taxpayer,  the  poor, 
the  minority.  Each  one  ought  to  have  a 
chair  at  the  table,  I  suppose.  The  empty 
chair  Is  the  Congress.  The  empty  chair 
Is  the  chair  that  the  chairmen  of  these 
committees  ought  to  be  filling  and  exer- 
cising their  responsibilities  over  these 
agencies  that  they  say  are  not  perform- 
ing the  way  they  should.  That  empty 
chair  theory  I  reject,  unless  we  begin  to 
look  at  our  responsibility  in  this  Con- 
gress. We  know  what  happens  with  may- 
ors and  other  officials.  They  have  a 
handy  way  of  doing  these  things.  They 
appoint  a  commission.  In  the  Congress 
to  the  voter  we  say,  "If  anything  both- 
ers you,  we  will  create  another  agency, 
and  if  that  doesn't  work,  we  will  create 
another  and  another." 

Mr.  BROOKS.  »«r.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  New 

Yorit    (Mr.   ROSXNTHAL). 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  at  this  time  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentieman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  and  my 
distinguished  and  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tieman from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
for  the  enormous  work  and  effort  that 
they  have  put  into  this  and  the  leader- 
ship they  have  shown  in  appreciating 
tiie  problem  and  the  time  and  the  con- 
cern with  which  they  have  worked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  always  enjoy  follow- 
ing my  friend,  the  gentieman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  ERLENBORN)  making  a  speech 
I  always  feel  like  Santa  Claus.  About  the 
only  thing  I  want  to  say  Is.  "Ho,  ho,  ho. 
I  have  heard  that  one  before." 

I  think  the  gentieman  from  Illinois  has 
done  as  well  as  anyone  could  do  in 
specious  arguments.  The  gentieman  does 
it  well  and  the  gentieman  does  It 
articulately. 

In  my  judgment,  if  anyone  Is  willing 
to  think  about  this,  and  I  surely  hope 
tiiat  the  15  or  20  people  who  are  on  the 
floor  will,  because  the  other  425  col- 
leagues are  missing  this  exciting  debate 
I  happen  to  think  that  the  vote  on  this 
bill  ought  to  be  435  to  nothing.  Anybody 
who  jumps  in  and  makes  a  decision  and 
puts  his  remarks  in  opposition  in  the 
Record,  as  my  dear  friend  and  good  col- 
league, the  gentieman  from  Idaho  (Mr 
Symms)  did,  without  waiting  to  hear  the 
debate,  I  think  has  not  given  the  matter 
adequate  thought. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentieman  and  my  good  friend  yield  just 
for  a  brief  question? 

ISi.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

B«r.  SYMMS.  f)oes  the  gentieman  be- 
Ueve  hi  free  speech  as  caUed  for  in  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  would  assume  I 
would. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Does  the  gentieman  not 
assume  that  people  are  smart  enough  to 
know  a  good  speech  from  a  bad  one  or  a 
good  idea  from  a  bad  idea?  Would  the 
gentieman  not  say  yes  to  that?  I  am  sure 
he  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  refuse  to  yield 
any  further.  The  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  was  that  earlier  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Idaho  was  jumphig  the 
gim  and  putting  his  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord prior  to  hearing  the  debate.  How  can 
my  coUeague  make  a  judgment  on  an 
Important  piece  of  legislation  without 
seeing  how  the  debate  on  amendments 
goes? 

Let  me  say  why  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  435  Members  in  favor  of  this  bill.  We 
spend  about  $7  billion  to  $10  billion  on 
regulatory  agencies  of  one  type  or  an- 
other—$7  billion  to  $10  billion.  They  in- 
clude the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  ICC.  CAB, 
Securities  Exchange  Commission,  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  half  a  dozen 
subagencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. There  are  about  33  agencies  and 
235  bureaus  which  deal  with  consumer 
matters.  When  all  of  these  agencies  were 
established  In  the  thirties,  forties,  and 
fifties  their  mandate  was  not  only  to  pro- 
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tect  the  public  interest,  but  to  protect 
the  public  consuming  interest 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
supposed  to  protect  us  against  deceptive 
advertising  and  antitrust  matters.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  was  to 
address  itself  to  the  safety  and  efficacy 
of  drugs.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  supposed  to  keep  the  rail- 
roads moving  and  at  prices  consumers 
could  afford.  The  CAB  was  supposed  to 
keep  our  airlines  economically  viable  and 
take  into  account  the  prices  consumers 
could  afford.  All  of  these  regulatory 
agencies — and  one  has  to  visualize  the 
physical  surroundings  in  which  they  op- 
erate— are  quasi- judicial  in  nature. 

They  have  a  dais  such  as  one  would 
see  In  the  courtroom  which  looks  some- 
thing like  the  second  tier  here,  and  when 
the  Federal  Trade  Commissioners  come 
Into  the  room,  the  nine  Commissioners 
walk  out  and  sit  in  heavy,  plush  chairs 
like  the  courts  of  appeals  In  any  1  of 
our  50  States. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  any  other 
regulatory  agency. 

When  A.T.  &  T.  comes  In  for  a  long  lines 
rate  increase,  there  is  a  long  table  and 
they  have  a  chair,  and  sitting  in  that 
chair  is  the  representative  from  the  most 
distinguished  law  firm  of  this  country, 
backed  up  by  a  platoon  of  economists 
and  a  battalion  of  investigators.  They 
come  in  with  computer  printouts  virtu- 
ally as  high  as  the  ceiling. 

The  regiilatory  commissioners,  like 
normal  human  beings,  are  trying  to  do 
their  jobs  in  an  objective  atmosphere, 
and  purportedly  in  an  atmosphere  with- 
out bias  or  prejudice.  There  are  many 
people  who  say  these  agencies  have  been 
taken  over  or  have  become  associated 
with  the  Industries  they  represent.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  essentially  the  thrust 
of  this  argument,  but  what  happens  is 
the  following: 

Anybody  who  has  any  devotion  to  our 
Anglo-Saxon  law  has  to  reject  the  pres- 
ent atmosphere  in  which  those  proceed- 
ings are  heard.  How  can  a  judge  make 
a  decision  with  only  hearing  the  plain- 
tiff's case  and  not  the  defendant's  case? 
How  can  a  magistrate  or  court  make  a 
decision  with  only  hearing  the  prose- 
cutor's case  and  not  the  defendant's 
case? 

My  friend  from  Illinois  tried  to  make 
light  of  the  merry  ho  ho  ho  of  the  empty 
chair  argtiment.  That  Is  the  substance  of 
it;  it  is  the  guts;  it  Is  the  basis  of  this 
bill,  because  what  these  agencies  have 
been  hearing  is  one  side  of  every  single 
Issue  on  which  they  are  deciding. 

We  are  spending  $7  to  $10  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  to  get  50  percent  justice.  We 
are  spending  $7  to  $10  billion  a  year  to 
get  50  percent  of  consideration  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  facts.  This  new  agency  which 
has  no  regulatory  or  decision-making 
power  whatsoever  but  all  it  has  is  the 
authority  to  appear  before  another  reg- 
ulatory agency  within  the  guidelines  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  and 
the  rules  of  the  host  agencies?  What  this 
new  agency  will  do  Is  fill  the  empty 
chair. 

What  we  will  do  Is  make  meaningful 
the  $7  to  $10  billion  a  year  we  now  spend. 
This  agency  will  cost  $10  to  $15  million 


a  year.  Who  among  us  does  not  want  to 
spend  $15  million  to  make  $7  biUlon  work 
better? 

It  Is  like  putting  an  oil  filter  In  a  car. 
It  makes  that  $5,000-a-year  machine 
work  a  littie  better.  This  does  much  more 
than  that.  These  $7  to  $10  billion  a  year 
agencies  are  not  workiiig. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  some  of  my  colleagues 
suggested  it  is  the  fault  of  the  committee 
chsdrman,  that  Congress  has  not  done 
Its  oversight  job.  We  will  all  concede  we 
could  have  done  a  better  job.  That  Is  not 
the  issue.  The  Issue  Is  that  we  created 
structures  that  defective  in  their  con- 
struction. There  is  no  way,  with  a  thou- 
sand years  of  oversight,  that  we  can  im- 
prove these  defects.  We  have  awakened 
to  a  mistake  that  we  made  when  we 
created  these  regulatory  agencies. 

What  we  are  saying  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  Is  that  in  Anglo-Saxon 
jiuisprudence  there  will  be  two  sides  to 
every  case,  that  we^want  our  regulatory 
agencies  to  hear  both  sides  on  evidentiary 
matter,  that  we  want  our  hearing  officers. 
our  commissions,  like  our  judges,  to  hear 
both  sides. 

How  anyone  can  oppose  that  concept 
is  beyond  my  ability  to  reason  this  thing 
out. 

Obviously  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
the  American  people  want  Is  another 
Federal  agency  wWch  wants  to  build 
bureaucracy  on  top  of  bureaucracy,  layer 
on  top  of  layer,  and  delay.  But.  my  good 
friends,  that  Is  empty,  nonsensical 
rhetoric. 

What  we  are  doing  is  suggesting  to  the 
Members — and  I  wish  the  Members  would 
take  the  time  to  intellectually  respond 
to  this,  rather  than  seek  some  momen- 
tary political  gain— is  that  they  perceive 
this  advantage.  If  we  can  spend  $7  to  $10 
billion  a  year  for  a  defective  piece  of 
equipment  and  we  can  cure  It  by  spend- 
ing $10  to  $15  million  a  year,  this  is  the 
best  bargain  we  have  found  in  the  14 
years  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  CThalrman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding.  We  were  just  in  the  proc- 
ess, in  our  colloquy  earlier,  of  agreeing 
on  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  people  were  smart  enough  to 
have  free  speech;  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tieman will  agree  with  me;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  Is  obviously 
correct. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Then  why  are  not  they 
smart  enough  to  decide  what  kind  of 
dog  food  to  buy? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  Is  not  the 
issue.  This  Is  not  a  dog  food  case,  or 
anything  like  that.  What  we  are  talking 
about  Is  a  regiilatory  agency  phenome- 
non in  which  the  judges  of  all  of  those 
agencies  are  getting  only  one-half  of  the 
evidence.  None  of  the  Members  would 
support  that  concept  if  they  fully  could 
visualize  the  way  it  is  being  presented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOBCS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  going  to  put  Into  the  Record  at  the 
appropriate  time  a  list  of  50  examples 
whereby  the  Intervention  of  this  advo- 
cate would  have  brought  meaningful 
justice  into  our  econcMny.  What  this 
agency  does  is  to  put  a  balance  wheel 
into  a  defective  piece  of  Oovemment 
machinery.  Why  must  we  all  be  so  cyni- 
cal to  think  what  we  have  is  working 
perfectly  and  cannot  be  improved?  For 
an  extraordinarily  modest  expenditure, 
we  can  receive  a  maximum  amount  <rf 
justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  this  bUl 
would  succeed  in  getting  significantly 
more  than  a  two-thirds  vote,  so  the 
President  will  hesitate  seriously  before 
he  follows  through  with  what  he  prom- 
ises to  be  another  one  of  his  vetoes. 

The  material  follows: 

Do  Consumers  Need  a  Federal  Advocate 

Regulatory  abuses  have  resulted  In  un- 
necessary harm  to  consumers  both  m  doUan 
and  Inavoldable  risks  to  health  and  safety. 
Examples  of  agency  failure  to  respond  to  the 
legitimate   needs  of   consumers  are   legion: 

CAB,  in  its  role  of  controlling  the  entry 
of  airlines  Into  the  market  has  not  approved 
a  new  trunk  carrier  since  1938.  In  September 
1974,  CAB  rejected  an  application  by  Laker 
Airways,  a  privately  owned  British  airline, 
to  fly  regularly  scheduled  New  York-to-Lon- 
don  flights  for  tl25  each  way — a  little  more 
than  one-third  the  "ecotiomy"  fare  now 
charged  by  Pan  Am,  TWA,  and  other  members 
of  the  lATA,  tlie  International  rate-flxlng 
cartel.  The  consumer  advocate  could  have 
intervened  In  the  application  proceeding  and 
sought  Judicial  review  of  the  agency  rejec- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  consimier  interest  In 
competition. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regula- 
tions which  require  trucks  to  return  empty 
from  delivery,  to  make  mandatory  often  out 
of  tht  way  siopb,  and  which  allow  companies 
to  cooperate  In  rate-setting  have  been  esti- 
mated to  cost  consumers  several  billion  dol- 
lars yearly.  The  trucking  industry  has  little 
Incentive  to  argue  with  the  ICC  because  it 
passes  these  costs  on  to  consumers  who  have 
no  representation  In  ICC  rate-setting  activi- 
ties. 

The  Cost  of  Uvlng  CouncU  raised  the 
controlled  price  of  old  oil  (two  thirds  of 
U.S.  production)  from  S4.26  to  $5.25  a  barrel 
in  December  1973  without  opportunity  for 
any  public  comment  or  even  a  statement  for 
reasons.  Subsequent  freedom  of  information 
requests  revealed  that  the  agency's  own 
documents  argued  against  the  Increase  which 
cost  consumers  about  $2  "4  bUllon.  A  federal 
advocate  within  the  government  could  have 
found  out  about  this  Imminent  increase 
before  it  took  place  and  argued  against  It. 

In  the  face  of  evidence  that  about  5,000 
deaths  and  200,000  injuries  result  each  year 
from  burns  associated  with  flammable  fab- 
rics. Congress  strengthened  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  of  1967.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment charged  with  administering  this  law, 
UxHs.  no  action  under  It  for  four  years. 
Finally,  the  agency  Issued  clothing  standards 
for  children's  sleepwear  up  to  size  ex  (fits 
children  6-7  years  old).  Manufacturers  were 
given  a  two-year  grace  period  to  meet  these 
requirements.  There  are  stlU  no  flammabUity 
standards  for  any  clothing  over  size  6X. 
Consumers  need  an  advocate  to  assure  that 
federal  agencies  follow  Congressional  direc- 
tives. 

In  1937,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is- 
sued a  rule  that  vine  ripened  tomatoes  must 
be  larger  than  those  which  are  picked  pre- 
maturely and  colored  artificially  with  ethy- 
lene gas.  The  effect  was  to  give  premature 
tomatoes  a  competitive  advantage.  Although 
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the  gM  r4»ened  TegetablM  m  Inferior  in 
tMte.  texture,  and  vlUmln  content,  the  USDA 
kept  tbe  regulatloa  on  the  books  long  after 
the  Depression  baaed  rationale  for  tbe  rule 
had  become  obsolete.  Two  weeks  ago,  con- 
sumer groups  won  a  lawsuit  to  overturn  tbe 
ragulatlm.  An  agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion could  bave  petitioned  USDA  far  earlier 
to  rsTerae  tbe  rule  and  sought  court  review 
to  Insure  consumers  tasty  and  nutritious 
tomatoes. 

In  1973,  after  a  OC-10  passenger  plane  was 
Involved  In  a  near  fatal  accident,  the  FAA 
discovered  that  the  plane's  cargo  door  was 
at  fault.  The  FAA  drafted  a  directive  re- 
quiring the  manufacturer,  McDotinell  Doug- 
las to  correct  the  defect  in  tbe  cargo  door. 
McDonnell  Douglas  Intervened  directly  with 
th0  FAA  Administrator,  urging  that  FAA 
make  the  notice  permissive,  rather  than  man- 
datory. The  FAA  buckled,  and  the  modifica- 
tion was  not  made  on  all  DC-lO's.  A  recent 
public  television  specUl  "The  World's  Worst 
Air  Crash."  suggests  that  the  reason  tbe 
modification  was  not  required  Is  tbe  too 
oozy  relationship  between  tbe  FAA  and  the 
industry.  In  March  1974.  a  DC-10  crashed 
nekr  Paris  killing  344  people.  It  was  a  plane 
on  which  the  cargo  door  had  not  been  modi- 
fled.  The  FAA  believes  that  the  faulty  cargo 
door  caused  the  crash.  Had  ACP  been  In 
existence  In  1973,  It  could  have  fought  for 
stronger  measures  by  FAA— :savlng  htmdreds 
of  lives. 

When  the  FMeral  Trade  Commission  ruled 
that  "tired  blood"  swlvertlslng  for  Oerltol  was 
deceptive  and  ordered  It  stopped,  the  Com- 
— pany  was  >ble  to  continue  the  add  cam- 
jwln  foy  9  years  while  It  ran  tbe  case 
throhgh'  the  appeals  process.  The  consumer 
advocate  could  have  recommended  to  Con- 
gress at  an  early  date  that  the  Trade  Com- 
mission authority  be  adjusted  to  avoid  such 
an  abuse. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  rou- 
tinely makes  decisions  affecting  the  public 
health  and  safety.  Most  of  these  decisions 
are  made  behind  closed  doors,  with  little  or 
no  opportunity  for  consumer  participation. 
FDA  has  approved  the  use  of  DES  as  a 
"morning-after"  birth  control  pUl,  despite 
evidence  linking  DBS  to  vaginal  cancer  In 
offspring  of  women  taking  DES  during  preg- 
nancy. FDA  does  not  require  that  women  be 
warned  of  this  risk,  even  though  the  "mom- 
Ing-after"  pUl  is  not  100%  effective.  FDA 
refuses  to  ban  or  more  strictly  regulate 
"feminine  hygiene"  sprays,  although  injury 
complaints  about  the?e  products  run  several 
times  higher  than  FDA's  own  "acceptable" 
complaint  level.  The  agency  finally  proposed 
weak  warning  label  reqxUrements  but  even 
these  have  not  been  put  into  effect.  FDA 
has  also  refused  to  ban  red  dye  #2  from  use 
In  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  although  evi- 
dence has  linked  this  substance  to  cancer  in 
animals.  Because  of  deficiencies  in  the  law. 
consumers  do  not  know  which  products  con- 
tain this  color  additive.  A  consumer  advocate 
wotild  argue  for  safer  products  and  better 
warnings. 

An  FBA  regulation  permitted  oU  refiners  to 
collect  increased  oil  costs  twice.  This  prac- 
tice which  has  been  dubbed  "double  dip- 
ping" might  have  evmtually  led  to  $332  mil- 
lion In  consomer  overcharges.  After  6  months 
this  loophole  was  discovered  and  eliminated. 
An  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  might 
have  spotted  the  loophole  and  spared  us  6 
months  of  "double  dipping." 

m  September,  1974,  the  OAO  released  a 
xeport  charging  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission (FPC)  has  been  decidedly  lax  In 
enforcing  Its  own  requirements  for  disclosure 
of  potential  conflicts  of  Interest  among  its 
hl^-Ievel  officials.  Although  FPC  standards 
of  conduct  regulations  require  dladoeure  of 
financial  holdings  by  officials,  tbe  report  said 
a  10-month  OAO  Investigation  had  revealed 
niunerous  failures  In  filing  and  reviewing 
the  forms  filed.  For  example,  of  138  ofllclals 


required  at  the  time  they  were  hired  to  file 
financial  disclosure  forms,  65  did  not  do  so, 
and  nine  used  a  less  detailed  form  intended 
for  lower-level  officials.  Nineteen  officials  (in- 
cluding administrative  law  Judges  and  offi- 
cials in  the  Commission's  Bureau  of  Power 
and  Office  of  Economics)  were  fovmd  to  own 
prohibited  securities  in  gas  production  and 
pipeline  and  electric  iK>wer  companies  such  as 
Exxon,  Texaco,  Tenneco  and  Potomac  Electric 
Power.  Under  OAO  prodding,  the  nineteen 
were  ordered  by  the  FPC  to  divest  holdings 
"that  could  conflict  with  their  duties."  An 
ACP  could  make  sure  that  the  necessary 
divestitures  are  carried  out  and  that  the  FPC 
does  a  better  Job  of  enforcing  its  regulations 
In  the  future. 

On  April  6,  1974  a  Delta  airlines  passenger 
flight  from  Washington,  DC  to  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana  carried  some  radioactive  materials 
which  were  Improperly  packaged,  resulting  In 
the  uncontrolled  radiation  expoeure  of  hiui- 
dreds  of  passengers.  The  Federal  Highway 
Administration  representative  In  Louisiana 
who  also  single-handedly  covers  the  entire 
state  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
testified  that  he  did  not  consider  enforce- 
ment of  the  hazardous  materials  packaging 
regulations  to  be  part  of  his  responsibility, 
nor  did  he  have  enforcement  capability.  In 
practice,  the  FAA  relies  on  the  sender  to 
self-enforce  the  federal  regxilations,  and  un- 
der the  doctrine  of  federal  preemption,  the 
state's  power  to  issue  regulations  governing 
shipments  of  hazardoiis  cargoes  in  commerce 
is  severely  restricted.  The  state  of  Louisiana 
found  it  was  unable  to  protect  passengers 
traveling  into  or  out  of  the  state.  An  active 
ACP  could  have  assisted  Louisiana  in  its  fact- 
finding efforts,  and  pressed  FAA  to  enforce 
the  federal  radiation  regulations. 

On  August  15,  1972.  tbe  FDA  promulgated 
performance  standards  for  diagnostic  x-ray 
equipment,  which  would  significantly  reduce 
the  major  soxirce  of  man-made  radiation 
exposvire.  The  FDA  subsequently  extended 
the  deadline  for  compliance  to  1974.  These 
performance  standards,  which  apply  only 
to  new  equipment,  came  four  years  after 
passage  of  the  1968  Radiation  Control  Act. 
While  the  FDA  was  dragging  its  feet  on 
standards  for  the  new  equipment,  millions 
of  people  were  exposed  to  unnecessary  radia- 
tion. And  old  equipment  is  still  radiating 
thousands  of  people  daily.  A  consumer  ad- 
vocate would  assert  the  consumer's  Interest 
in  safe  diagnostic  techniques,  minimizing 
the  unnecessary  risks  of  excessive  radiation. 
A  June  24,  1970  OAO  report  found  weak 
enforcement  of  Federal  sanitation  standards 
at  meat  plants  by  the  Consumer  Marketing 
Service.  At  36  of  40  Federally  inspected  plants 
which  OAO  visited  animals  were  being 
slaughtered  or  meat  food  products  were  be- 
ing processed  for  sale  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic under  vmsanitary  conditions  including: 
lack  of  adequate  pest  control  as  evidenced 
by  the  presence  of  files,  cockroaches  and  ro- 
dents, use  of  dirty  equipment,  contamination 
of  products  by  rust,  fecal  material,-  and  hair. 
In  a  report  Issued  November  16,  1971.  the 
OAO  foimd  upon  revisiting  17  of  the  original 
40  plants  inspected,  that  the  imacceptable 
conditions  continued  to  exist  at  most  of  the 
17  plants.  In  yet  another  report,  the  OAO 
in  1972  found  that  about  40%  of  food  manu- 
facturing plants  which  are  regulated  by  the 
FDA  imder  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  were  operating  under  conditions  that 
were  unsanitary  or  worse.  The  report  docu- 
mented such  conditions  as  cockroaches  and 
other  insects,  rodent  excreta,  and  nOn-edlble 
materials  in  and  around  products  and  equip- 
ment; Improper  use  of  pesticides  in  close 
proximity  to  food  processing  areas;  use  of 
unsanitary  equipment.  The  need  for  a  con- 
sumer advocate  Is  especially  clear  when  In- 
exciisable  situations  like  this  are  exposed 
and  little  is  done  about  them.  The  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection  could  have  noted 
Agriculture's   and   FDA's   rMponses   to   the 


OAO  reports  and  urged  that  necessary  mess- 
\u«s  be  undertaken  to  clean  up  the  meat  and 
food  proceaslng  plants. 

Over  60%  of  all  airline  craabes  worldwide 
are  caused  by  what  is  referred  to  as  "con- 
trolled flight  into  terrain"  (CFTT) .  A  Boeing 
atudy  revealed  that  CFIT  accidents  in  1973 
and  1973  resulted  in  the  loss  of  1,120  Uvea 
and  20  aircraft  in  the  western  world.  The 
FAA  is  aware  of  these  facts.  The  FAA  also  la 
and  was  aware  that  a  device  called  a  "groimd 
proximity  warning  system"  (OPWS)  warns 
pilots  with  lights  and  taped  loud  voices  to 
"pull  up"  should  tbe  plane  be  in  danger  of 
a  crash  due  to  inadvertent  proximity  to  the 
ground.  The  device  continues  to  signal  imtil 
tbe  pilot  pulls  up  to  a  safe  altitude.  The 
cost  of  Installing  the  warning  system  Is  about 
•11,000  per  plane — an  insignificant  amount 
considering  the  »5  to  $26  million  price  for 
each  airliner.  Finally,  in  December,  1974,  the 
crash  of  a  TWA  727  into  a  mountainside 
near  Dulles  International  Airport  in  Wash- 
ington in  which  92  persons  were  killed,  led 
to  an  FAA  ruling  that  a  limited  version  of 
this  device  be  required  on  all  airliners  by 
December,  1976.  An  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  could  have  worked  for  installa- 
tion of  an  adequttte  device  several  years  ear- 
lier and  perhaps  hundreds  of  lives  would 
have  been  saved.  ' 

The  Department  of  Transportation  failed 
for  seven  years  to  issue  standards  to  im- 
prove the  crash  survivability  of  school  buses 
despite  numerous  Congressional  requests. 
This  failure  finally  necessitated  Congression- 
al enactment  of  statutory  deadlines  requir- 
ing DOT  action.  A  consumer  advocate  could 
have  pressured  DOT  to  follow  the  will  of 
Congress. 

In  1968  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  held  meet- 
ings with  Oeneral  Motors  to  Investigate  al- 
leged defects  in  certain  %  ton.  1960-86 
model  trucks  with  wheels  which  unexpect- 
edly exploded  while  in  vae.  OM  and  the 
Agency  agreed  that  the  only  wheels  which 
were  defective  were  those  on  trucks  with 
camper  bodies  (50,000  trucks),  not  the  en- 
tire 200,000  in  question.  A  mere  two  months 
later,  as  a  result  of  a  law  suit  which  led  to 
a  re-opening  of  the  investigation,  all  200.000 
trucks  were  found  to  be  defective.  Never- 
theless, notice  to  owners  didn't  go  out 
imtU  1974  when  the  court  littles  were  fi- 
nally resolved.  The  initial  faUure  to  recall 
the  entire  200,000  trucks  or  to  even  notify 
the  owners  of  the  possible  defects  may  have 
cost  many  lives  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
property  loss  as  a  result  of  avoidable  ac- 
cidents catised  by  the  defect.  If  the  con- 
sumer advocate  had  participated  In  the  early 
stages  of  these  proceedings  the  acconmioda- 
tion  between  the  agency  and  OM  would 
likely  not  have  occurred. 

A  1975  Report  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  found  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  did  not  comply 
with  its  own  procedures  to  independently 
investigate  the  cause  of  a  recall  of  cardiac 
pacemakers  by  manufacturers.  The  common 
defect  in  the  pacemakers  was  a  leakage  of 
body  fliUds  through  the  plastic  seal  of  the 
pacemakers  causing  short  circuiting.  The 
FDA  did  not  give  adequate  consideration  to 
possible  adoption  of  a  standard  developed 
by  the  Navy  for  hermetic  sealing  of  elec- 
tronic components  to  prevent  short-circuit- 
ing caused  by  moisture,  and  still  has  not 
Issued  any  standards  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. An  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection 
could  petition  FDA  to  consider  requiring 
safer  techniques. 

In  November  1974.  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  raised  domestic  air  fares  by  4  percent. 
This  increase,  the  third  in  12  months, 
brought  air  fares  up  to  an  average  level  30 
percent  higher  than  they  had  been  a  year 
before.  According  to  CAB  figures,  for  the 
same  amount  of  air  travel  as  under  the  old 
rates,  passengers  would  pay  an  additional 
$300  mlUlon.  In  fact,  air  travel  feU  off  ao 
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substantially  after  the  increases  took  effect 
that  the  airlines  returned  to  tbe  CAB  within 
weeks  to  request  renewed  special  discoimt 
fares.  Was  a  smaller  increase,  no  Increase,  or 
even  a  decrease  in  fares  to  stimulate  air 
travel  justified  by  economic  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  that  time?  These  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  increased  fares  were 
approved  with  no  independent  advocacy  of 
tbe  consiuner's  point  of  view. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and  later  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  permitted  refiners  to 
pass  increased  crude  oil  prices  dispropor- 
tionately onto  propane  gas  xisers.  The  200% 
to  300%  increase  In  propane  gas  prices 
caused  severe  hardships  on  many  fanners 
who  could  not  readily  substitute  other  fuels 
for  grain  drying,  heating  chicken  houses,  and 
home  beating.  A  consumer  advocate  could 
bave  contested  this  price  hike. 

The  magnitude  of  wasteful  costs  tolerated 
by  our  system  of  health  care  Is  staggering.  It 
has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  un- 
necessary hospitalizations  cost  about  $10 
billion  every  year,  and  that  unnecessary  sur- 
geries cost  over  $4  billion  per  year.  (See 
testimony  by  Dr.  Sidney  Wolfe  before  House 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions, July  16,  1975).  HEW  has  the  power 
to  reduce  substantially  some  of  this  waste, 
yet  it  has  not  taken  sufficient  action.  For 
example.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  payments 
could  be  made  contingent  upon  hospitals'  use 
of  preadmission  certification  to  verify  the 
necessity  of  every  hospitalization,  or  second 
opinions  to  confirm  the  necessity  of  every 
elective  surgery.  In  1974  HEW  was  consid- 
ering a  proposal  to  require  preadmission 
approval  of  all  federally-relmbiirsed  hospi- 
talizations, but  the  proposal  was  withdrawn 
by  Secretary  Weinberger.  Subsequently,  in 
February  1975.  HEW  did  Issue  a  regulation 
requiring  tbe  hospitals  to  review  bospilbllza- 
tions  within  24  hours  of  admission,  but  the 
regulation  is  in  Jeopardy  from  an  AMA  law- 
suit challenging  it.  Furthermore,  HEW  has 
done  nothing  to  require  second  surgical  opin- 
ions or  other  waste-trimming  measures  such 
as  pre-admission  testing  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  effective  in  reducing  costly  over- 
utilization  without  sacrificing  quality  of 
care.  An  ACP  could  prod  HEW  Into  action  in 
this  area. 

On  January  16, 1974  and  again  on  March  1, 
1974,  theFEA  granted  Increases  totalling 
3  cents  per  gallon  in  the  permissible  profit 
margin  limitations  allowed  gasoline  retailers. 
These  increases  were  granted  to  cover  fixed 
costs  during  the  period  of  decreased  gaso- 
line sales  caused  by  government  allocation 
during  tbe  oil  embargo.  When  gasoline  sales 
returned  to  pre-embargo  levels,  FEA  con- 
tinued its  policy  of  expanded  profit  mar- 
gins. In  response  to  a  conumer  petition, 
FEA  flnally  reviewed  the  profit  margins  on 
April  24,  1975,  over  one  year  after  the  spe- 
cial dealer  margin  Increase  was  no  longer 
warranted.  A  consumer  advocate  could  have 
forced  the  PEA  to  act  sooner,  saving  con- 
sumers millions  of  dollars. 

In  September  1972,  the  FDA  classified  all 
products  containing  hexachlorophene  (HCP) 
as  prescription  drugs,  extending  profligate  use 
of  the  untested  substance  and  himdreds  of 
over-the-counter  remedies  and  cosmetics, 
after  30  to  40  French  children  died  from  ex- 
posure to  HCP  in  baby  powder.  Animal  evi- 
dence on  tbe  toxicity  of  HCP  has  been  avail- 
able to  the  FDA  from  its  own  scientists  for 
several  years  and  FDA  admitted  at  tbe  time 
of  the  action  that  the  central  nervous  system 
lesions  in  these  Infants  were  identical  to 
those  that  had  been  produced  in  experi- 
mental animals.  A  consumer  advocate  could 
have  forced  action  for  earlier. 

Mr.  HORtON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  fnun  Ne- 
braska (Mrs.  Smith)  . 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Bffr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  HJl.  7575. 


To  create  such  an  agency  Is  to  need- 
lessly—and expensively — duplicate  ex- 
isting Federal  efforts  to  assist  the  con- 
sumer. A  1969  study  by  the  White  House 
Consumer  Adviser  Office  coimted  some 
413  units  of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sfponslble  for  administering  938  con- 
sumer related  programs.  And  with  the 
level  of  interest  in  consumer  affairs  that 
has  existed  since  then.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  these  efforts  have  expanded  over  the 
past  6  years. 

More  disturbing,  however,  is  that  the 
bill  before  us  offers  but  an  unpty  prom- 
ise to  the  American  oxisumer.  Contrary 
to  what  many  have  been  led  to  believe,  no 
provision  is  made  for  direct  assistance 
to  the  individual  consumer.  Instead.  H.R. 
7575  will  add  stiU  another  level  of  bu- 
reaucracy with  which  our  constituents 
will  have  to  contend,  at  a  cost  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

If  we  really  want  to  help  the  consumer, 
let  us  have  the  courage  to  admit  that 
many  of  the  agencies  the  Congress  has 
created  in  the  i>ast  simply  are  not  doing 
their  job  effectively.  The  best  consumer 
protection  that  we  can  provide  is  to  Uve 
up  to  our  responsibilities  and  more  effec- 
tively oversee  the  many  agencies  that 
have  been  created  over  the  past  several 
decades.  How  many  more  OSHA's  must 
be  created,  Penn-Central's  bankrupted, 
small  farmers  or  businessmen  forced  out 
of  business,  before  the  Congress  realizes 
that  the  application  of  another  band- 
aid  in  the  form  of  yet  another  Federal 
agency  to  duplicate  the  responsibilities  of 
existing  agencies  Just  will  not  work? 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  brief  editorieJ 
from  the  Neligh,  Nebr..  News  &  Leader 
questioning  the  need  for  another  increase 
in  what  is  already  excessive  Federal 
regulation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Anothzx   Acxnct? 

Even  though  some  33  federal  agencies  and 
departments  currently  operate  more  than 
1,000  consumer-related  programs,  some 
members  of  Congress  feel  that  constmiers' 
interests  are  not   sufficiently  protected. 

Rather  than  Improving  the  existing  struc- 
ture, they  propose  to  pass  H.R.  7575,  creat- 
ing yet  another  agency,  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection. 

Let's  examine  what  the  consumer  pro- 
tection programs  have  done  for  us  so  far. 
They've  forced  business  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  comply  with  federal  regulations; 
getting  licenses,  changing  rates,  building 
non-productive  equipment,  getting  out  re- 
ports, doing  paperwork  and  flghtlng  law- 
suits. 

One  company  made  a  study  of  the  ex- 
pected annual  cost  of  keeping  records  on  a 
single  type  of  safety  information.  That  one 
regulation,  proposed  by  one  agency,  would 
cost  $295,000. 

Business  Initially  pays  these  unproductive 
costs,  but  more  and  more  consumers  realize 
that  they  &re  paying  in  the  end  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices,  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

Oovemment  regulations  have  '  nearly 
wrecked  transportation,  almoet  bankrupted 
utilities,  wreaked  havoc  on  the  auto  industry, 
crippled  many  smaller  companies — and  all  in 
"the  oonsiuaer's  interest." 

The  propoeed  agency  would  give  us  more 
of  the  same  "boomerang"  treatment  and  we 
cant  afford  it.  Wh»t  we  need  is  real  regula- 
tory reform  to  reduce  the  costs  of  excessive 
federal  regulation  of  business. 


I  believe  this  is  what  tbe  public  is  tell- 
ing us  when  (H>inlon  polls  show  that  75 
percent  are  against  establishing  a  new. 
Independent  consumer  agency  within 
the  Federal  Oovemment  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  opposition 
to  HJa.  7575. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  discussion 
on  the  concept  of  an  agency  charged 
with  protecting  the  "consumer's  Inter- 
est" has  long  been  with  us.  Extensive 
studies  and /or  hearings  have  been  on 
every  congressional  agenda  since  the 
87th — some  14  years  ago.  A  bill  has  been 
reported  out  of  committee  during  each 
of  the  last  four  Congresses. 

Thus.  Congress  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  analyze  this  bill  as  we  seldom 
do.  Many  aspects  are  appealing.  In  fact, 
I  supported  it  during  the  92d  and  93d 
Congresses.  I  still  believe  in  "consumer- 
ism," however,  continued  study  and 
analysis  convinces  me  this  bill  is  not 
in  the  consumer's  best  interest.  I  will 
vote  against  this  bill  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  I  cannot  accept  there  can  be 
a  legitimate  advocate  for  the  one  Ameri- 
can consumer  "voice"  or  "interest."  We 
are  all  consumers.  Its  proponents  say  the 
advocate  shall  simply  decide  "its"  inter- 
ests. But,  what  is  the  consumer  interest 
in  a  durable  product?  Price?  Durability? 
Beauty?  Safety?  Reliability?  Manufac- 
turer? Availability  of  repairs?  The  pro- 
ponents say  the  advocate  makes  that 
decision.  Is  the  consumer  interest  dif- 
ferent from  the  environmental  Interest? 
Other  "public,  special  interests?" 

The  advocate  makes  the  decision.  Can 
the  advocate  legitimately  argue  two  sides 
of  an  issue?  Different  valid  consumer 
viewpoints?  Would  that  dilute  its  effec- 
tiveness? Should  the  advocate  hold 
hearings  on  an  issue  before  the  inter- 
vene in  another  agency's  hearings?  Mr. 
Nader  says  "no."  It  would  be  too  slow, 
cumbersome.  He  is  probably  right.  But, 
certainly  it  will  take  a  shorter  time  than 
the  presence  of  the  advocate  will  on  the 
whole  process.  Simply  adding  another 
party  to  the  proceeding  will  cause  con- 
siderable additional  time  to  be  taken. 
Slow?  More  cumbersome? 

Since  "consumer  Interest"  is  at  best 
Eunorphous  and  made  up  of  many  com- 
peting elements,  the  "advocate"  would 
time  and  time  again  be  forced  to  make 
paternalistic  judgments  for  his  con- 
sumer constituency.  Since  he  will  not 
hold  hearings,  how  does  he  ascertain  this 
interest?  Intrinsically?  It  appears  the 
consumer  probably  would  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  much  effect  on 
him — like  he  does  not  with  the  current 
agencies — and  the  advocate  will  have  an 
impossible  problem  of  trying  to  take  po- 
sitions which  serve  identifiable  con- 
sumer Interests.  In  truth,  I  just  do  not 
believe  it  can  or  should  (^lerate  this  way. 

In  1969,  Virginia  Knauer  stated  a 
study  for  the  President  showed  him- 
dreds  of  Federal  Oovemment  units  were 
administering  almost  1,000  consumer  re- 
lated activities.  Today,  there  must  be 
more.  Volunteer  organizations  have  In- 
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creased,  both  in  number  and  effective- 
ness.  niey  take  part  In  agency  delibera- 
tions. We  find  them  In  court.  We  find 
them  wherever  they  can  serve  their  con- 
stituency. This  diversity,  I  submit.  olTers 
better  promise  for  all  consumers  than 
eonsom»B  would  get  If  their  voices  are 
reduced  to  one  and  institutionalized  into 
a  government  bureaucracy.  Certainly 
each  of  these  units  can  more  faithfully 
Tvpnsaent  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumers 
interested  in  a  meclflc  area  than  a  large 
super  agency  acting  in  the  "consumer 
interest" 

Additionally,  the  history  of  interest 
groups  shows  the  larger,  more  heteroge- 
nous a  group  is.  the  harder  it  is  to  reach 
decisloDs  and  the-  greater  the  cost  of  or- 
ganizing the  group  Is.  The  largeness  acts 
as  a  disincentive  to  the  individual's  in- 
terest since  he  has  less  at  stake.  He  Is 
better  off  with  his  special  advocates 
rather  than  an  ethereal  superadvocate 
who  is  Interested  In  "the"  Interest  rather 
than  "his  interest." 

Second.  The  creatiim  of  an  additional 
bureaucratic  lay&r  is  a  fallacious  solu- 
tion since  it  is  duplicious,  expensive  and 
unneeded.  The  costs  must  go  up.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  advocate  mf^ng  more  in- 
terventions before  regulators.  Proceed- 
ings will  take  more  time.  The  agency  as 
intervener  must  present  its  case.  The 
parties  must  respond.  The  regulator  will 
spend  more  time  determining  a  policy  or 
decision  from  the  more  ccxnplex 
proceedings. 

Further,  though  we  are  told  the  total 
cost  of  this  agency  wlU  be  $10,000,000 
per  year  for  3  years,  proponents  assure 
us  the  agency  will  be  Involved  in  issues 
of  legitimate  ccmsumer  interest  Includ- 
ing grain  sales  to  Russia,  the  energy  cri- 
sis, (m  and  on  and  on. 

This  simply  is  not  possible.  Informa- 
tion is  power.  The  strategic  use  of  in- 
formation and  the  strategic  lack  of  in- 
formation can  be  devastating.  The  advo- 
cate win  not  have  the  control  of  infor- 
mation as  the  regulatee  nor  the  power  to 
ascertain  as  the  regulator.  Re  must  de- 
velop his  own.  At  horrendous  expense. 
Far  above  $10,000,000  per  year  to  be  ef- 
fective. He  does  not  have  the  advantage 
of  the  normal  agency  continually  work- 
ing in  a  rdativ^  restricted  inf  orma- 
tlonal  area.  He  is  in  all  of  them  all  of 
the  time.  He  must  be  all  things  to  all 
people.  Each  is  the  consumer.  The  costs 
cannot  bdp  bat  be  astronomical  and  no- 
where have  the  moponents  shown  where 
Kovemmental  money  or  effort  can  be 
laved  from  all  this  activity.  Their  re- 
iponse  is.  "It  will  come  from  the  mone- 
iary  savings  of  the  American  consumer." 
Wbace?  Who  is  that  elusive  consumer? 
[  thought  we  all  were.  Rather,  the  agency 
nust  add  an  additional  factor  to  the  In- 
lationary  pressures  in  our  society. 

Ibe  Attorney  Oeoeral.  Edward  H.  Levi, 
appeared  before  the  Antitrust  Alumni  on 
be  85tb  anniversary  of  the  Sherman  Act 
m  Thursday.  June  19,  at  the  National 
"ress  Club.  He  sakl.  and  I  quote: 

And  CoDgroH  now  baa  before  It  «  proposal 
D  estaWlsh  an  Agmcy  for  Consumer  Advo- 
isey.  which  mnild  sHow  the  Consumer  AdTo- 
»te  to  Intervene  at  vtrtuaUy  any  stage  In 
ui  admlnjetnitlve  procwee,  lo  defined  that  it  Is 
wetfMe  aWiwigh  i  hope  this  la  not  the 
~    **~~  Advocate  ooold  «««»«*~i  the  right 


to  partlc^wte  In  any  Investigation,  meet- 
ing or  negotiation  conducted  by  the  Antl- 
tnut  Divlalon,  including  conferencee  with 
any  private  party  and  to  intervene  at  any 
level  in  any  court  proceeding.  I  can  hardly 
Imagine  a  greater  roadblock  to  a  Bucceasful 
enforcement  program. 

For  emphasis  I  repeat  that  last  sen- 
tence: 

I  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater  roadblock 
to  a  auoceaaful  enforcement  program. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say: 

If  the  antitrust  laws  have  played  their 
role,  as  more  or  less  they  have,  of  Insuring 
creativity  and  diversity,  of  upholding  the 
Ideas  of  freedom  of  entry  into  the  market- 
place and  into  the  channels  of  manufactur- 
ing and  trade,  and  have  contributed  to  the 
reality  of  democracy,  I  hope  the  Antitrust 
Division  Itself  will  not  fall  victim  to  over- 
regulation. 

It  might  be  poetic  justice  if  It  did. 

In  appearing  before  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  the  Department 
of  Justice  presented  its  opposition  to  the 
proposed  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1975.  Their  position  was — 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  oppose  this  legislation.  We  sim- 
ply see  no  reason  to  add  yet  another  layer 
of  bureaucracy — with  Its  Implicit  delays  In 
Federal  decision  making — to  the  already  clut- 
tered decision-making  process.  Difficult  prob- 
lems, such  as  how  to  insiu-e  that  consumers 
are  adequately  represented  before  Federal 
agencies,  cannot  be  simply  swept  away  by 
the  creation  of  a  new  Federal  agency — an 
agency  whose  express  mission  is  not  to  oper- 
ate In  the  public  interest  but  rather  whose 
purpose  Is  to  act  in  a  partisan  fashion  in  the 
interest  of  only  a  segment  of  the  public. 
The  "consumer  Interest"  is  only  one  of 
many  legitimate  Interests  that  federal 
agencies  must  take  Into  account.  There  is  no 
compelling  basis — In  our  view — for  distin- 
guishing the  consumer's  interest  from  that 
of  the  taxpayer,  the  environmentalist  and 
many  others  one  can  ttiink  of. 

In  concluding  its  testimony,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  said: 

The  Administration  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  this  regard  In  the  belief  that  we  can 
best  help  consumers  by  insuring  that  the 
regulatory  practices  of  federal  agencies  are 
not  so  anticompetitive  that  the  consiuner 
ends  up  with  reduced  services  at  higher 
costs. 

Iliird.  Congress  should  not  delegate 
either  responsibility  of  defining  the  pub- 
lic Interest  or  overseeing  the  respon- 
siveness of  our  regulatory  agencies  to 
the  public  interest.  Congress  has  tradi- 
tionally held  these  responsibilities  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  prudent  or  effec- 
tive to  delegate  them.  We  are  much 
closer  to  our  constituents,  who  are  all 
consumers,  than  any  agency — ^including 
this  proposed  agency.  I  have  foimd  agen- 
cies more  responsive  to  the  Congress 
than  other  agencies. 

Further,  once  delegated,  it  may  be  al- 
most impossible  to  insist  the  agency  be 
amenable  to  congressional  will  should 
they  deviate  drastically  from  the  Intent 
Individual  Members  thouslit  expressed  in 
the  legislation.  Potentially,  we  would 
place  the  ACP  in  the  same  shoes  other 
agencies  now  find  themselves  in.  niey 
are  captured  by  the  interests  they  reg- 
ulate. They  abuse  their  authority.  So  we 
propose  another  agency  and  assume  it 
will  not  because  we  would  grant  it  even 


brocuier,  more  unlimited  authority  over 
its  purview.  It  is  almost  as  if  we,  the 
Congress.  In  order  to  solve  problem^ 
caused  by  agencies  acting  in  a  way  we 
dislike,  create  a  new  agency,  paint  their 
liats  white,  and  know,  in  our  heart,  the 
problem  is  solved. 

Fourth.  It  appears  to  many  we  are 
beyond  the  time  and  place  where  a  Fed- 
eral agency  for  every  problem  will  solve 
the  inx>blem.  This  compounds  it.  Tbia 
superagency  to  watch  other  agencies. 
For  those  who  believe  Federal  agencies 
can  solve  most  societal  problems,  it  may 
be  a  logical  step  to  cieate  a  watchdog 
for  the  problem  solvers.  But,  big  gov- 
ernment which  has  tended  to  evolve  into 
bad  government  in  part  because  of  its 
bigness,  cannot  be  made  good  by  nmifing 
it  bigger. 

It  is  odd  to  me  that  many  who  attack 
the  business  community  with  their  anti- 
trust theories  on  bigness  is  badness,  do 
not  see  the  irony  in  their  proposition 
that  bigness  in  government  to  pervasively 
control  business  activity  from  its  incep- 
tion is  contrarily  good.  TTiese  thoughts 
were  eloquently  summed  up  by  Milton 
Friedman  in  the  February  19,  1973, 
Newsweek: 

What  reformers  often  fail  to  recognize  is 
that  social,  political  and  economic  pressiu'es 
determine  the  behavior  of  the  men  sup- 
posedly in  charge  of  a  governmental  agency 
to  a  far  greiiter  extent  than  they  determine 
its  behavior.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptions, 
but  they  are  exceedingly  rare — about  as  rare 
as  barking  cats. 

Ralph  Nader  is  the  most  prominent  cur- 
rent example  of  such  a  reformer.  In  a  series 
of  valuable  reports,  he  and  bis  associates  have 
confirmed  dramatically  what  earlier  studies 
had  demonstrated  less  dramatically — that 
government  agencies  established  to  regulate 
an  industry  In  order  to  protect  consumers 
typically  end  up  as  instruments  of  the  indus- 
try they  are  supposed  to  regulate,  enabling 
the  industry  to  protect  monopoly  positions 
and  to  exploit  the  consumer  more  effectively. 
You  might  expect  Nader  and  his  associates 
to  draw  the  obvious  conclusion  that  there 
is  something  Innate  in  the  political  process 
that  produces  this  result;  that,  Imperfect  as 
it  Is,  the  market  does  a  better  job  of  pro- 
tecting the  consiimer  than  the  political  proc- 
ess. But,  no,  their  conclusion  is  very  differ- 
ent: establish  stronger  -agencies  instructed, 
more  e^licltly  and  at  greater  length  to  do 
good  and  put  people  like  us  in  charge,  and 
all  will  be  well.  Cats  will  baric. 

This  failure  to  grasp  the  inner  logic  of  the 
political  process  means  that,  despite  NaderM 
excellent  intentions,  despite  his  admirable 
singleness  of  purpose,  deq>ite  his  dedication 
and  despite  bis  high  repute,  he  has  done  and 
will  continue  to  do  great  harm  to  the  very 
conaumen  he  seeks  to  aid. 

Fifth.  Further,  this  may  simply  be  a 
cruel  hoax,  anyway.  If  the  theory  that 
the  regulatory  agencies  are  captured  by 
the  regulatees  is  true,  then  I  submit  the 
advocate  cannot  make  a  difference.  Since 
the  decline  of  substantive  due  process  in 
the  early  1930's,  it  appears  to  me  proce- 
dural due  process  is  satisfied  by  allowing 
all  interests  to  participate,  citing  all  the 
legal,  economic,  and  other  evidence  suTj- 
mltted,  and  then  simply  finding  unper- 
suasive  arguments  in  opposition  to  the 
regulatees.  This  is  true  as  the  regulator 
is  not  required  to  accommodate  the  inter- 
veners' viewpoints  as  long  as  it  accords 
them  whatever  procedural  rights  a  court 
would  demand. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agency 
is  not  captured,  then  its  public  Interest 
responsibility  and  the  efforts  of  the 
earlier  mentioned  consumer  groups  and 
governmental  groups  may  very  well  more 
faithfully  and  nearly  as  effectively  make 
the  consumer  interest  heard — and  cer- 
tainly substantially  cheaper. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  The  ICC 
\s  the  oldest  of  the  Independent  regula- 
tory agencies.  Over  the  years,  it  has 
developed  into  a  cinnbersome  agency 
dealing  with  a  complex,  hard  to  under- 
stand— for  any  interested  party,  con- 
sumer or  otherwise — body  of  law  and 
regulation.  Within  the  last  week  the  ICC 
has  announced  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  public  counsel's  ofiQce  within 
the  agency  to  actively  represent  the  gen- 
eral public  Interest.  The  public  counsel 
will  have  full  access  to  work  by  agency 
divisions  and  be  subject  to  no  ICC 
accountability  except  removal  by  an 
absolute  majority  vote  of  the  ICC,  It 
is  my  opinion  the  consumer  is  far  better 
served  by  this  arrangement  than  a  whole 
new  agency  who  does  not  have  the  exper- 
tise, is  not  dealing  with  the  ICC  at  all 
times  and  has  far  too  many  other  fish 
to  fry.  This  constructive  approach  is  to 
be  applauded.  It  promises  stronger,  more 
effective  representation  at  a  lessened  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer— consumer. 

Sixth.  There  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  American  "consumer"  as 
opposed  to  the  "consumer  advocate"  be- 
lieves in  the  need  of  a  consumer  protec- 
tion agency.  A  recent  poll  by  the  Opinion 
Research  Corp.  showed  75  percent  of  the 
American  people  opposed  to  its  establish- 
ment. This  percentage  was  verified  by 
a  recent  questiormaire  distributed  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  in  Nebraska. 
Of  the  27,000  respondents,  73  percent  in- 
dicated they  were  not  in  favor  of  a  new 
"Federal  Consumer  Advocacy  Agency." 
Every  other  poll  I  have  seen  has  statis- 
tics in  this  range.  Prc^Mnents  argue 
methodology,  wording,  sample,  bias,  and 
so  forth.  To  me  the  facts  are  clear.  The 
consumer  does  not  view  this  proposed 
agency  as  desirable  or  necessary. 

Seventh.  Finally,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
stop  foisting  unwanted,  complex  changes 
off  on  our  constituents  in  the  name  of 
reform.  This  letter  from  the  personnel 
manager  for  a  corporation  located  in  my 
congressional  district  is  right  on  the 
point: 

This  letter  will  be  brief  because  I'm  sand- 
wiching It  in  between  two  KEOC  form  100 
reports,  headquarters  and  consolidated  trip- 
licate, five  16-page  preliminary  U8DL  D-a 
forms  on  five  separate  Insurance  programs 
in  duplicate.  Once  I'm  finished  with  those 
preliminary  D-2's  and  prior  to  submitting 
final  D-2  copies  I  can  begin  on  preliminary 
TJSDL  EBS-1  forms  for  ^  those  same  plans 
Then  on  to  preparing  for  the  OPCC  annual 
desk  audit  and  14  pounds  more  of  pai>erwork 
(I  quit  counting  the  pages  on  this  Job  long 
ago),  updating  our  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
gram subject  to  the  revisions  of  Revised  Or- 
der 14.  Once  completed  with  that  and  prior 
to  the  three-day  on-site  OFCC  audit  I  can 
prepare  our  defenses  for  the  "inadequacies" 
which  the  OFCC  has  been  ordered  to  find 
by  the  GAO  (OFCC  has  been  entirely  too 
concUlatory  and  cooperative  with  business 
according  to  GAO).  If  my  defenses  arent 
acceptable  1  may  have  to  delay  the  final 
EBS-1  ftaxas,  or  at  least  let  my  vigilance 


on  OSHA  sUp  a  notch,  or  maybe  111  be  late 
reporting  on  the  Vietnam  era  veterans  hires. 

I  wish  the  lines  above  came  from  a  Bob 
and  Ray  comedy  routine — the  sad  part  Is 
they're  true.  And  it  is  stifling,  and  it  Is  leav- 
ing little  time  for  the  creative  kinds  of  work 
my  employer  deserves.  And  they  are  Just  the 
regulations  that  affect  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment. 

The  critical  barrier  to  innovation  which 
federal  government  regulations  pose  in  other 
areas  is  even  mere  inflationary  and  harmful. 
For  example,  in  Research  and  Development. 
In  the  President's  Economic  Report  on  Gov- 
ernment regulations  .  .  .  "the  rate  of  intro- 
duction of  new  drugs  has  fallen  by  more 
than  60  percent  and  the  average  testing  pe- 
riod has  doubled.  It  Is  not  clear  that  the 
average  efficacy  of  drugs  introduced  after 
1962  is  any  higher  than  that  of  drugs  pre- 
viously Introduced." 

And  the  enforcement  of  the  regiilations  we 
bear  are  based  on  threats,  fear  and  anxiety — 
hardly  a  healthy,  creative  climate.  Punitive, 
do-it-or-else  orders  force  games-playing  and 
require  intensive  monitoring  but  do  not 
cause  attltudlnal  change — only  Up  service  to 
avoid  punishment — cosmetic  compliance. 

How  far  out  of  step  does  our  government 
plan  to  get  before  they  understand  that  nega- 
tive, punitive  thinking  does  little  to  motivate 
social  change  in  the  long  pull.  We  have 
treated  our  husbands,  wives,  chUdren  and 
dogs  with  more  respect,  regard  and  under- 
standing for  over  50  years. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  President's  at- 
tempt to  substitute  conunon  sense  and  logic 
for  illogical.  Insensitive  regulations  and  Fed- 
eral Register  thumping  regiUators. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  say  no.  It  is  time 
to  make  adjustments  to  help  make  the 
system  work,  rather  than  adding  more 
bureaucracy  to  a  faltering  system  help- 
ing to  Insure  it  would  not  work. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

(Mr.  FUQTTA) . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  a  supporter  of  the  concept  of  creat- 
ing an  independent  consumer  advocacy 
agency.  But  my  support  has  not  been 
imqualified. 

If  you  will  review  the  thousands  of 
pages  of  debate  and  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  its  predecessors,  you  will  find  my 
voice  being  raised  time  and  again  to  say 
that  we  were  trying  to  go  too  far,  too 
fast.  That  the  new  consumer  agency 
need  not  be  a  superpowerful  weapon, 
but  rather  it  should  be  a  loud  and  clear 
voice  in  the  Federal  wilderness. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  reasons  all 
prior  bills  failed  of  enactment  was  be- 
cause they  proposed  to  create  an  agency 
laden  with  too  many  complex  and  far- 
reaching  legEd  powers,  when  a  simple 
advocate's  bill  was  what  was  needed. 

H.R.  7575  is  in  the  mold  of  its  predeces- 
sors. It  is  a  bill  chock  full  of  powers  that 
would  enable  the  ACP  to  be  king  of  the 
hill  in  any  Federal  proceeding  or  imder- 
taking. 

I  do  not  believe,  for  example,  that  a 
consumer  advocacy  agency  should,  in  its 
initial  years,  tie  empowered  with  an  auto- 
matic right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  the 
final  decisions  of  substantive  agencies. 
The  consumer  agency's  appeals  should 
be  to  the  American  people  and  for  them 
haitially. 

The  concept  of  unleasing  internal  war- 
fare within  the  Federal  bureaucracy  has 
always  been  repugnant  to  me.  I  have 
never  been  persuaded  that  the  ACP  could 


not  be  a  powerful  advocate  without  this 
power. 

I  am  truly  troubled  by  the  prospects 
of  United  States  versus  United  States  Ut- 
igatlon  which  this  bill,  as  did  its  prede- 
cessors, brings  to  us.  I  feel  that  such  a 
concept  will  subvert  the  original  concept 
of  the  Federal  sidministrative  system. 

That  administrative  system  was  cre- 
ated to  vmburden  the  courts  from  com- 
pillcated  litigation  which  required  years 
of  expertise  to  handle  wisely.  It  seems 
imwise  to  me  to.  give — and,  indeed, 
stress — the  new  consimier  agency's  al- 
most unlimited  right  to  seek  judicial  re- 
view of  the  final  decisions  which  we  man- 
dated regulatory  agencies  to  make.  By 
so  doing,  we  shall  be  throwing  these  oom- 
pUcated  decisions  back  into  the  already 
full  laps  of  the  courts. 

Another  problem  I  have  had  with  all 
of  the  prior  bills  is  repeated  in  H.R.  7575. 
I  am  troubled  that  we  would  give  the 
ACP  special  status  to  decide  for  itself 
whether  it  should  become  a  full  legal 
party  in  sensitive  adjudications  being 
prosecuted  by  the  Government  against 
someone  or  some  business.  This  has  been 
referred  to,  by  those  who  oppose  this 
concept,  as  the  "double  prosecutor"  fimc- 
tion  of  the  consumer  agency. 

Although  supporters  of  the  concept 
blanch  at  the  term  "double  prosecutor", 
and  claim  it  is  inaccurate,  I  stick  by  it 
The  hearings  before  our  subcommittee 
substantiate  the  danger  and  the  truth  of 
its  characterization. 

Witnesses  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  testified  that  they  "prose- 
cute" complaints  against  businessmen. 
They,  not  I,  use  the  term  "prosecute", 
and  for  a  good  reason.  That  is  what  they 
do  in  an  adjudication  of  an  alleged  vio- 
lation of  the  PTC  act. 

In  such  proceedings,  there  are  only  two 
types  of  full  parties:  First,  the  rrc  com- 
plaint counsel  who  prosecutes  the  case 
before  an  administrative  law  judge  or  the 
Commission,  attempting  to  gain  a  find- 
ing of  violation  of  law,  and  second,  the 
respondent  charged  with  a  violation,  who 
defends  himself.  F\ill  party  intervention 
by  outsiders  has  been  traditionally  de- 
nied, l)ecause  of  the  due  process  problems 
such  a  move  would  create. 

Obviosuly,  if  the  ACP  were  to  intervene 
as  a  full  party  in  such  an  adjudication, 
it  would  intervene  as  a  second  prosecutor 
and  not  as  a  second  defendant. 

To  the  extent  that  the  ACP's  prosecu- 
tion is  identical  with  that  of  the  FTC, 
there  would  be  useless  duplication.  To 
the  extent  that  the  ACP's  prosecution 
differed  with  that  of  the  FTC,  it  would  be 
subjecting  a  party — as  of  yet  innocent 
of  any  violation — to  conflicting  govern- 
mental prosecutions. 

These  powers  of  judicial  review  and 
full  party  intervention,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  far-reaching  capabilities  that 
have  been  built  Into  the  various  con- 
sumer agency  bills,  seem  to  me  to  be  in- 
consistent with  out  attempt  to  create 
this  agency  as  a  nonregulatory  unit. 

These  powers  are  menacing  to  many. 
Their  mere  presence  affords  those  who 
oppose  even  the  basic  concept  of  this 
bill  the  opportimity  to  promote  political 
controversy.  So  far,  this  ];}Olltical  con- 
troversy has  been  the  disease  which  has 
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killed  the  consumer  agency  concept  in 
the  leglalAttTe  womb. 

Theoe  powers  have  had  another  ad- 
verse cAect  They  have  resulted  In  a 
turning  of  the  bill  against  Itself,  and 
away  from  the  original  concept  of  a 
broad-based  advocate  whose  scope  of  op- 
erations parallels  the  varied  interests  of 
consumers. 

Having  little  doubt  that  a  consumer 
agency  bill  would  pass  both  chambers 
of  Congress  this  year,  many  of  the  spe- 
cial interests  origbially  Intoided  to  be 
within  ttie  range  of  the  new  agency's  op- 
erations are  hedging  their  bets  on  a  veto. 
They  are  getting  themselves  exempted. 

Loolc  at  what  hajvened  during  the  de- 
bate on  S.  200,  the  Senate  counterpart 
to  HJl.  7575.  It  became  a  piece  of  Swiss 
cheese. 

It  all  started  with  a  provision  in  the 
bin  that  would  grant  labor  interests  a 
sweeping  exemption — notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  these  same  interests  were 
a  direct  part  of  our  legislative  history 
of  33  agencies  and  programs  expressly 
intended  to  be  covered  by  consumer 
agency  advocacy. 

After  an  attempt  failed  to  restore  the 
Senate  bill's  Jitrlsdiction  over  consimier 
taiterests  affected  by  labor  disputes  and 
agreements,  there  was  no  logical  reason 
not  to  exempt  equally  Important  and 
powerful  special  interests. 

A  whole  host  of  special  Interest  exemp- 
tions lie  there  like  an  open  sore  In  the 
Senate  bill,  and  I  see  the  prospects  for  a 
similar  spread  of  this  disease  emanating 
from  the  exemption  for  labor  disputes 
and  agreements  found  in  HJR.  7575. 

I  shall  say  more  about  this  subject 
later,  when  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
delete  the  labor  dispute  and  labor  agree- 
ment exemptions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary  let  me  say 
that  I  have  long  endorsed  the  concept 
of  creating  an  independent  consumer 
advocacy  agency.  I  still  endorse  It.  My 
concern  is  that  we  may  never  see  such  an 
agency  bom  to  do  what  we  originally 
meant  it  to  do.  And  if  a  consumer  ad- 
vocacy agency  bill  never  lives  through 
its  infancy,  it  will  be  our  fault  for  at- 
tempting to  go  too  far.  too  fast. 
-  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Stpgkh)  ■ 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  my  colleagues,  I  too  would  like 
the  record  to  reflect  my  concern  about 
this  legislation,  and,  perhaps  given  the 
opportunity  for  the  unlikely  presence  of 
the  gentleman  fpom  New  York  (Mr.  Ro- 
8CHTHAL)  on  the  floor,  he  too  might  ben- 
eflt  from  my  genius. 

I  will  tell  my  friends  that  I  have  been 
intrigued  by  the  argiunents  of  all  of  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  who  seem  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  regulatory 
agencies  somehow  discriminate  against 
the  consumer  and  the  way  to  best  pro- 
tect that  consimier  is  to  provide  another 
agency.  That,  unfortunately,  has  been 
the  history  of  this  democracy  since  1936. 

I  will  tell  my  friends  the  only  thing 
they  are  providing  by  this  legislation  is 
indeed  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
Just  described  it.  we  are  sending  forward 
taxpayers'  dollars  into  litigation  against 
Federal  taxpttyers'  dollars. 


The  only  one  who  can  possibly  bene- 
fit Is  the  lawyer  whose  notary  work  has 
failed  and  he  has  turned  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  succor  and  sucker  in 
deed  is  what  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be.  Because,  clearly,  the  only  bene- 
ficiary of  this  mi^iight  madness 
spawned  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  embraced  by  the  committee, 
I  repeat  the  only  possible  beneficiary  of 
this  are  the  politicians  who  espouse  it 
and  the  "causes"  that  will  l>e  rewarded 
by  it. 

I  am  always  amused,  I  will  tell  my 
friends  that  when  the  private  sector — 
good  to  see  the  gentleman  again.  Is  the 
gentleman  just  passing  through  and  that 
is  how  you  happen  by?  Glad  it  was  con- 
venient. 

As  I  started  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
always  amuses  me  that  when  the  private 
sector  espouses  Its  concern  over  a  bill 
that  Is  going  to  affect  them  directly,  It 
is  a  vicious  lobby  but  when  Ralph  Nader 
and  his  band  of  bongos  comes  down  here 
then  it  is  always  for  the  public  good. 

Actually  the  people  who  will  be  helped 
by  tills  and  directly  enriched  by  It  in 
their  purses  will  be  the  professional  con- 
sumer people  who,  by  their  own  testi- 
mony are  finding  that  their  well  is  about 
to  run  dry  and  the  well  has  run  dry  be- 
cause theirs  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come  and  gone  and  we  fall  to  recognize 
it.  The  country  recognizes  It,  but  we  fall 
to  recognize  It. 

There  will  be  a  great  many  amend- 
ments accepted  which  has  already  been 
indicated  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  and  those  amendments  will 
exempt  virtually  everybody  but  the  con- 
sumer from  the  protection  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  the  amendments  include 
labor  and  small  business.  I  know  this 
because  I  am  going  to  be  the  author  of 
one  of  them.  I  am  going  to  get  on  the 
bandwagon  too.  But  the  fact  is  all  that 
will  be  left  will  be  consumer  lawyers 
litigating  against  regulatory  lawyers  at 
the  taxpayer's  expense. 

Make  no  mistake,  whatever  amend- 
ments are  adopted — and  this  may  be  the 
only  significant  thing  I  have  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  and  I  do  want  the  gentle- 
man to  catch  this  one — ^whatver  amend- 
ments we  pass  or  accept  or  afllx  on  to  this 
bill  makes  no  difference  at  all  because 
after  the  conference  is  over  they  will 
accept  the  Senate's  version  of  the  bill. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that  because 
there  Is  not  going  to  be  anybody  on  that 
conference  who  has  not  become  a  dyed- 
in-the-wool  consumer  oriented  advocate. 
Msike  no  mistake  about  that.  The  only 
way  to  defend  consumers  against  this  un- 
warranted rlpoff  is  a  vote  against  the  bill 
regardless  of  the  number  of  amendments 
that  are  adopted  and  regardless  of  the 
segments  of  our  economy  that  are 
exempted. 

Can  the  Members  imagine  a  consumer 
bill  that  says  the  cost  of  agriculture  has 
no  effect  on  the  consumer;  labor-man- 
agement relations  have  no  effect  on  the 
consumer;  small  business  has  no  effect  on 
the  consumer?  TTiat  is  what  we  are  going 
to  say  in  this  bill  if  we  pass  it. 

But  I  will  tell  the  Members  that  when 
it  comes  down  to  conference,  they  are 
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going  to  say,  "You,  lawyer  on  the  left, 
sic  'em.  You.  lawyer  on  the  right,  sic  'em. 
^  And  don't  worry  about  the  cost  liecause 
uncievSam  is  going  to  pay  the  wiy." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  misspoke.  I 
think  he  said  there  were  no  amendments 
that  would  Improve  the  bill,  none  that 
really  should  be  accepted.  I  think  there 
is  one  that  should  be  accepted.  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  concur  that  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  would  lie  acceptable. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  advice.  Unfortunately, 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  never  mis- 
speaks, so  I  am  unable  to  accept  the 
sutnendment  the  gentleman  suggests.  I 
thank  him  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairan,  do  not  be  persuaded  that 
one  is  going  to  vote  against  the  consumer 
if  one  votes  against  this  bill.  Make  no 
mistake  Eibout  it.  The  strongest  and  most 
courageous  vote  for  the  consumer  is  a 
vote  against  this  bill.  If  smythlng,  it  was 
designed  only  to  protect  the  professional 
consumer  advocate  who  makes  a  living 
at  it,  and  I  do  not  t>elieve  we  need  to  do 
that  with  Federal  money.  If  his  cause  is 
just,  he  will  be  sustained  and  supported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  "no." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Thornton). 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chahroan,  it 
seems  to  me  apparent  that  the  role  of 
consumer  advocacy  can  best  be  per- 
formed if  the  advocate  is  truly  independ- 
ent of  the  Administration  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  functioning  of  the  vari- 
ous executive  agencies.  That  was  cer- 
tainly the  experience  in  Arkansas  with 
the  consumer  protection  legislation 
which  I  drafted,  which  the  legislature 
adopted,  creating  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Division  wtiich  has  been  carried  for- 
ward with  such  good  results  by  my  suc- 
cessor. Attorney  General  Jim  Guy 
Tucker. 

While  the  committee  bill,  which  I  sup- 
port, provides  for  the  establlsliment  of 
an  independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch,  I  am  concerned  that  the  bill  is 
not  drafted  to  assure  the  independence 
which  is  desirable  if  a  consumer  agency 
is  to  be  established.  Specifically,  section 
3(a)  to  the  committee  bill  provides  that 
the  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  but  fixes  no  term  of 
office. 

In  the  committee  hearings  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Administrator  would 
serve  at  the  will  of  the  President,  and 
who  knows  how  lon«  that  will  be?  I  think 
it  is  vital,  if  we  are  to  have  the  true 
independence  which  is  essential  for 
effective  consumer  representation,  that 
a  provision  he  made  to  give  a  definite 
tenure  of  office  so  that  the  consumer 
advocate  can  be  assured  that  so  long  as 
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he  continues  to  perform  his  duties,  he 
will  continue  in  that  office. 

For  Uiat  reason,  on  March  28,  1973, 1 
submitted  a  bill  which  would  establish 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  with 
the  consumer  advocate  appointed  under 
statutes  similar  to  those  controling  the 
appointment  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, for  a  term  of  15  years,  removable 
only  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  then  only  for 
specified  cause. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  tenure  of 
office  that  is  required,  the  idea  of  having 
a  congressionally  oriented  consumer 
counsel  would  bring  into  focus  another 
very  important  and  substantive  purpose 
of  this  kind  of  legislation,  namely,  to 
avoid  layering  of  additional  bureau- 
cratic regulations,  but  rather  to  ensure 
that  the  Intent  of  the  legislation  passed 
by  this  body  be  fairly  implemented  and 
carried  forward  by  the  many  bureau- 
cratic agencies  which  have  jurisdiction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Thornton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
proposal  does  not  change  other  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  weaken  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  On 
the  contrary,  it  assures  that  the  agency 
will  be  truly  independent,  will  have  the 
kind  of  congressional  orientation  which 
is  found  in  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  will  act  as  a  check  and  balance  upon 
the  huge  bureaucracies  which  have 
grown  up  in  the  executive  branch.  With 
the  congressional  orientation  of  this 
amendment  in  place,  the  proper,  steady, 
and  effective  purposes  of  consumer  pro- 
tection can  be  assured.  The  end  structure 
could  accommodate  additional  authority 
and  responsibilities  which  might  be  ap- 
propriate for  a  congressionally  oriented 
agency,  even  though  such  authority 
might  be  Inappropriate  for  just  another 
executive  agency. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schulze)  . 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  7575,  wliich  would  es- 
tablish an  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. I  oppose  this  legislation  for  several 
reasons. 

First  of  all,  correspondence  from  my 
constituents  indicates  that  they  do  not 
want  this  addition  to  the  already  bur- 
geoning bureaucracy.  My  mall  is  running 
heavily  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, a  survey  conducted  by  the  Opinion 
Research  Corp.  shows  tliat  of  the  over 
2,000  people  across  the  Nation  who  were 
questioned,  75  percent  oppose  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection, but  would  favor  Instead  making 
the  existing  ag«icies  work  better. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  second  point. 
Such  an  agency  is  not  needed.  We  all 
know  that  the  Government  already  is 
firmly  committed  to  consumer  protection. 
As  long  ago  as  1969,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Knauer,  in  a  study  for  the  President, 
found  that  413  units  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  administering  938  con- 
sumer-related activities.  Yet  here  we  are 
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today,  seekhig  to  establish  another 
sprawling  agency  to  be  subsidized  by  the 
taxpayer. 

The  consumer  is  entitled  to  an  advo- 
cate, but  surely  it  should  be  the  Ccm- 
gress.  And  the  Congress,  rather  than 
throw  good  taxpayer  money  after  bad, 
should  scrutinize  existing  agencies  to  de- 
termine whether  their  regulations  serve 
the  public,  as  they  were  meant  to  do, 
or  harm  the  public,  wliich  increasingly 
seems  to  be  the  case.  Although  the  costs 
of  Government  agency  regulations  are 
not  taxes  per  se,  they  inevitably  show  up 
in  the  price  tags  handed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  addition  to  these  "hidden 
taxes,"  Americans  are  paying  to  main- 
tain these  agencies  to  the  tune  of  bilUons 
of  dollars  each  year. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  Agency  is 
nearly  $60  million.  We  are  asking  the 
consumer-taxpayer  to  subsidize  an 
agency  that  he  does  not  want,  is  not 
needed,  sind  wtiich  will  cost  him  $60  mil- 
lion. In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  Agency 
itself,  there  is  the  cost  to  businesses  and 
other  Federal  agencies  which  must  deal 
with  it — costs  wtiich  will  take  the  form 
of  higher  taxes  and  inflated  prices.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  average  consumer 
is  beginning  to  resent  "protection"  from 
bds  Government?  The  tail  is  wagging  the 
dog. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  con- 
sumer does  not  resent  the  Congress  for 
shirking  its  responsibility  to  oversee  the 
agencies  wtiich  are  already  supposed  to 
be  serving  the  public  interest.  We  cannot 
pass  the  buck  for  policing  the  vast  Ped- 
ersd  bureaucracy  to  yet  another  layer  of 
the  same  bureaucracy.  We  can  not  de- 
fend duplicating  consumer  activities  and 
programs.  We  can  not  justify  the  in- 
crease in  redtape,  delay,  and  cost. 

I  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  who 
believe  with  me  ttiat  we  must  correct 
the  inadequate  consumer  protection  ac- 
tivities of  our  present  regiilatory  system 
before  enlarging  the  system,  to  oppose 
HJl.  7575. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  . 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield  ? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  passage  of  H.R.  7575,  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish an  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection. 
Tills  Agency  should  tiave  been  estab- 
lished decades  ago.  The  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering should  provide  for  a  stronger 
agency  than  it  does.  But  the  very  least 
we  can  do  is  to  pass  ttiis  bill  by  such  a 
margin  that  President  Ford  will  realize 
that  his  threatened  veto  will  not  be  sus- 
tained. 

Many  deceptive  statements  have  been 
heard  from  those  who  still  oppose  this 
legislaflbn.  President  Ford,  speaking  in 
Seattle  ttiis  September,  said  he  would 
veto  tills  bill  l)ecause  existing  Federal 
programs  provide  adequate  protection 
for  consumers.  If  consumers  are  ade- 
quat^y  protected  why  has  the  ctiief  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  estimated  that  price-fixing 
and  other  anticompetitive  actions  by 
businesses  raise  prices  by  as  much  as  $80 
billion  every  year?  Why  is  almost  every 


television  advertisement  deceptive  in 
what  it  says  or  in  what  it  omits?  Wliy 
does  the  average  new  car  have  over  30 
defects?  Why  do  nearly  100  people  die 
in  the  United  States  every  day  from  ad- 
verse drug  reactions?  No,  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  do  not  adequately  protect 
the  consumer. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  also  claim  that 
establistiing  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  would  create  more  bureauc- 
racy in  a  nation  already  overflowing  with 
ineffective  bureaucrats.  If  one  wants  to 
be  tectuilcal,  this  argument  may  be 
deemed  accurate:  tills  bill  will  establish 
an  agency  with  a  budget  of  about  $10  mil- 
lion a  year.  But,  if  ttiis  agency  can  even 
be  called  a  bureaucracy,  is  ttiis  the  sort 
of  bureaucracy  ttiat  should  concern  us? 
What  magnitude  does  a  $10  million 
budget  have  when  placed  l>eside  the  1975 
budget  authorization  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  wtiich 
totals  over  $  11 3  billion  ? 

More  important,  ttiis  agency  is  de- 
signed to  m£UEe  the  real  bureaucracies 
more  efficient.  Instead  of  the  standard 
business  as  usual,  where  regulators  and 
regulatees  shuttle  back  and  forth  from 
industry  to  government,  new  efficiency 
and  responsiveness  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection. 
In  most  proceedings  t>efore  agencies,  the 
consumer  side  of  an  issue  is  never  rep- 
resented. As  Mark  J.  Green  has  pointed 
out,  in  all  of  Washington  there  are  only 
190  public  interest  lawyers.  There  are 
many  times  that  number  of  corporate 
Interest  lawyers.  There  are  11,500  pri- 
vate lawyers  in  Washington;  760  defend 
the  broskdcast  industry  before  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission, 
against  just  6  attorneys  representing  li- 
cense challengers.  A  $10  million  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection  will  not  make 
the  sides  even,  but  it  wlU  make  the  dis- 
tribution of  legal  power  less  unfair. 

With  increased  consumer  representa- 
tion will  come  an  Increase  in  decisions 
that  are  in  the  interest  of  consumers. 
Wasteful  bureaucratic  expenditures  will 
be  challenged.  Dilatory  bureaucratic  pro- 
cedures will  be  discouraged.  Bureaucrats 
who  would  subsidize  inefficient  compa- 
nies and  who  would  continue  Govern- 
ment-imposed price  fixing  will  be  called 
into  question. 

If  the  opponents  of  this  bill  really 
want  to  avoid  needless  bureaucracy,  why 
do  they  not  fight  the  real  enemies?  Why 
do  they  not  reduce  the  staff  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  which  fixes  indefen- 
sibly high  airline  fares  and  has  a  budget 
of  $85.1  million  a  year?  Why  do  they 
not  cut  funds  appropriated  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  pro- 
hibits competition  in  the  trucking  indus- 
try and  is  paid  $44.7  million  a  year  to 
do  so?  Why  do  they  not  abolish  the  Se- 
lective Service  Commission,  which  has 
no  real  purpose  when  there  Is  no  draft, 
but  nevertheless  swallows  a  budget  of 
$44.9  million  a  year? 

No,  Mr.  Ctiairman,  the  opponents  of 
this  biU  are  not  concerned  with  provid- 
ing tulequate  protection  to  consumers. 
They  are  not  concerned  with  whether 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  is  too  large  and 
too  inefficient. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  along  with 
the  corporations  that  do  support  this 
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bill — Ihlobll  Oil.  Montgomery  Ward, 
Atlantic  Rkhfleld,  United  Artists,  atop 
and  Shop  Stores,  Oulf  and  Western 
Industries.  Polaroid,  and  others — then 
Congressman  Oerald  Ford  himself  in 
1971  supported  a  bill  to  establish  a  con- 
sumer protection  agency. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  express  one 
concern  that  I  have  not  yet  heard  but 
which  one  day  will  become  widespread. 
This  bill  provides  that  the  President 
shall  I4>p(tot  aa  Administrator  to  head 
the  new  Agency,  and  that  this  Admin- 
istrator shall  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 
When  this  bill  is  finally  enacted,  those  of 
us  in  the  House  and  Senate  should  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  the  appointment 
of  a  real  consmner  advocate  to  a  position 
that  demands  one.  Although  I  will  not 
go  so  far  as  to  offer  this  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  I  believe  that  if 
the  Administrator  of  this  new  agency  is 
to  be  credible  and  efFective,  he  or  she 
must  have  the  approval  not  only  of  the 
Senate  but  also  of  a  consensus  of  com- 
mitted consimier  groups,  from  the  na- 
tional organizations  such  as  the  Nader 
groups,    the    Constmier    Federation    of 
America,   Consumer   Action    Now,    and 
Common  Cause,  to  the  local  groups  such 
as  the  Massachusetts  Public'hiterest  Re- 
search Group  and  San  Francisco  Con- 
sumer Action. 

As  Ralph  Nader  testified  before  the 
Qovemment  Operations  Committee  this 
June — 

CoDBumera  ne«d  an  advocate  for  healtb, 
lafety,  and  economic  Justice,  and  It  Is  well 
to  remember  that  the  economy  exists  ulti- 
mately and  fundamentally  for  serving 
consumers. 


As  Chairman  Jack  Brooks  and  rank- 
ng  minority  member  Fbank  Horton  of 
;he  Government  Operations  Committee 
lave  written — 

Pnsent  federal  agencies  do  not  speak  for 
ir  protect  the  consumer's  interest.  Today  the 
:  orces  of  Inflation  and  recession  are  Imposing 
I  evere  strains  on  the  consumer.  Enactment 
I  if  H.R.   7576   could   aid   the    consumer   In 

<  ounterlng   these    forces;    failure    to   enact 

<  ould  leave  the  consumer  to  the  mercy  of 
I  peclal  Interests. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  with  my  col- 
:  Bagues  and  Mr.  Nader  in  urging  the 
:  assage  of  this  bill.  I  voted  for  it  in  com- 
]  ilttee.  I  will  vote  for  it  on  the  floor  to- 

<  ay.  and  I  will  vote  to  override  if  a  veto 
( ccurs.  The  consumers  of  this  country 
1  ave  waited  too  long  already  for  a  Ped- 
<ral  agency  to  represent  them.  Let  us 
I  ot  malce  them  wait  any  longer. 

Mrs.  PEN  WICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
ifi  urgent  support  of  this  bill. 

I  woiiced  for  over  a  year  as  director 
c  r  the  State  division  of  consumer  affairs 
1: 1  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey  and  I 
a  n  aware  of  the  impact  of  the  actions 
0  '.  the  Pederal  Government  and  its  reg- 
u  Atoiy  agencies  on  the  consumer.  We 
c  m  go  from  the  small  and  trivial  to  the 

V  vy  Important  measures.  This  bill  has 
n  jthlng  to  do  with  the.  toaster  that  does 
n  jt  pop  up.  The  toaster  which  does  not 

V  Drk,  or  the  washing  machine  that  does 
n  )t  work,  are  in  the  province  of  the  local 
o '  State  consumer  agencies  which  exist 
ii  almost  every  State. 

This  bill  is  concerned  with  the  basic 
limes,  as  was  testified  to  in  a  speech 
b '  the  Pederal  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr. 


Engman.  We  are  paying  |16  billion  every 
single  year  for  totally  unnecessary  trans- 
portation costs.  I  have  copies  of  that 
speech,  published  in  October  1974. 

How  does  this  work  out  in  the  practi- 
cal field,  in  the  pocketbook  of  the  house- 
wife who  is  buying?  It  Is  said  this  is  not 
needed,  but  in  order  to  get  dressed  poul- 
try out  of  the  hands  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  it  was  necessary 
to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States— certainly    an     adversary    pro- 
cedure.  What  happened   when   dressed 
poultry  was  taken  away  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission?  The  price 
of  transporting  dressed  poultry  for  the 
market  fell  35  percent.  People  have  to 
live  and  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
is  going  to  be  affected  by  this  agency. 
This  agency  will  have  the  power  to 
effect  this  sort  of  thing.  This  is  what  it 
ought  to  be  doing  about  these  basic  ex- 
penses which  are  forced  on  the  consumer, 
sometimes  without  his  even  knowing  it. 
We  have  very  good  amendments  com- 
ing up,  I  believe.  I  think  there  is  one 
which  will  consolidate  the  consumer  ac- 
tivities of  various  agencies,  which  is  ex- 
cellent, and  will  also  reduce  costs. 

■niere  is  another  amendment  which 
I  propose  to  offer  which  I  circulated  to' 
Members  of  the  House  on  the  24th  of 
October  which  is  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  small  business.  I  hope  very  much  that 
amendment,  worked  out  as  it  was  with 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 
Hawkins),  will  become  part  of  the  bill. 
This  legislation  is  not  just  in  the  in- 
terest   of    the    consumer.    This    whole 
agency  must  operate  in  the  interest  of 
small  business,  which  is  the  backbone  of 
our   Nation.    Thirteen   thousand   firms 
which  employ  nearly  40  or  50  percent 
of  the  employed  people  in  this  Nation  will 
be  afforded  protection  because  in  many 
'  cases  the  monopolistic  practices  that  are 
hampering  their  development  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  regulatory  agencies 
in  one  way  or  another.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  the  reasons 
are  not  always  as  described,  but  from 
habit  and  accretion  over  the  years  the 
protective  arrangements  have  been  built 
up  which  are  contrary  to  the  Interests  of 
small  businessmen.  I  hope  very  much 
this  will  pass. 

The  amendment  which  we  propose  will 
cover  about  94  percent  of  the  businesses 
and  particularly  the  small  businesses 
who,  although  they  employ  such  a  large 
number  of  people,  do  not  represent  the 
great  portion  of  the  national  product. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  rwn  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentlewoman  yielding. 

I  know  the  gentlewoman  has  been 
most  interested  in  things  relating  to  con- 
sumers and  ways  in  which  to  make  sure 
they  are  adequately  protected.  I  was 
interested  in  her  statement  that  in  her 
judgment  this  legislation  really  does  not 
address  itself  to  toasters  and  washers 
and  the  normal  consumer  items  in  the 
marketplace  but  "more  basic  issues." 
Then  she  cited  the  case  of  where  it  was 
necessary  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Coiui;  to  wrest  away  from  the 
ICC  authority  relating  to  chickens. 


Of  course,  maybe  what  we  ought  to  do 
as  a  Congress  is  abolish  the  ICC,  because 
it  is  outmoded.  It  really  does  not  pre- 
vent monopoly  in  transportation  as  it 
originally  was  supposed  to  do. 

Could  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  describe  in  greater  detail  the  good 
that  you  think  this  Agency  is  going  to 
do  in  what  the  gentlewoman  calls  "basic 
issues"  in  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  back  my  own  time, 
what  I  say  is  that  when  one  of  these 
regulatory  agencies  summons  before  it 
representatives  of  industry  or  a  profes- 
sion or  whatever  is  Involved  in  the 
preparation  of  regulations,  that  there 
should  be  somebody  there  who  will  listen 
to  the  very  fine  counsels  of  these  orga- 
nizations and  advise  the  regulatory 
agency  as  to  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer. I  would  Uke  those  who  have  the 
power  to  issue  these  regulations  to  con- 
sider this  aspect,  but  without  the  con- 
sumer advocate  there  is  nobody  there 
to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield  further' 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  about  the 
committees  of  Congress? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  would  hope  that 
when  certain  bills  come  before  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  somebody  would  be 
there  representing  the  consumer. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Members  of  Con- 
gress do  appear  at  hearings  and  they 
should.  That  is  one  of  our  responsibilities 
to  oifi-  consumer  constituents.  The  Con- 
gress already  fulfills  that  responsibility. 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  Would  the  gentleman 
have  known  that  the  cost  of  dressed 
chickens  could  drop  35  percent?  I  would 
not  have  known  that.  We  need  people 
trained  in  the  consumer  interest  who 
are  knowledgeable  in  that  particular 
regulation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  the  case  of  the 
ICC,  they  have  contributed  to  the  demise 
of  the  railroad  industry.  I  certainly  be- 
lieve that 

Also,  when  constituents  come  to  me  as 
an  individual  Member  of  Congress  and 
ask  for  representation  before  regulatory 
agencies,  we  are  elected  by  the  people 
to  do  that  and  that  is  one  of  our  fimc- 
tions.  I  always  thought  Congress  was  a 
representative  of  the  consumer. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  do  not  thhik  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  as  qualified  as  a 
lawyer  who  specializes  in  these  matters 
and  gives  them  his  full  attention.  We 
have  to  consider  taxes  one  day  and  aged 
people  the  next  and  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems, one  after  the  other. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  that  case,  who 
represnts  the  taxpayer? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  The  taxpayer  Is  rep- 
resented by  the  consumer  advocate.  That 
Is  where  we  are  losing  money.  Every  day 
we  are  spending  uselessly,  all  this  money 
every  year;  that  is  what  we  ought  to  be 
addressing  ourselves  to. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman think  this  agency  will  actually 
help  reduce  taxes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  has  agidn  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lagomar- 

SINO). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why  HJl.  7576, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  is  a 
bad  idea.  In  a  time  when  the  people  are 
demanding  less  Government  and  lower 
taxes,  this  bill  proposes  a  new  bureauc- 
racy costing  an  estimated  $60  million  in 
the  first  3  years.  The  fact  that  there  are 
already  over  three  dozen  Federal  bureaus 
which  deal  with  consumer  complaints 
would  seem  to  be  enough.  But  if  three 
dozen  cannot  do  the  job,  in  addition  to 
300-plus  State,  coim^,  and  local  con- 
sumer offices,  how  is  one  more  the 
answer?  If  a  specific  agency  is  not  doing 
its  job,  then  we  should  reform  it,  instead 
of  creating  another  agency  to  watch  the 
first  agency.  Who  is  going  to  watch  the 
new  agency,  one  might  ask?  Indeed,  how 
can  this  new  watchdog  even  expect  to 
adequately  monitor  the  myriad  activi- 
ties of  the  entire  Federal  bureaucracy, 
without  becoming  as  large  as  they  are? 
And  were  not  each  of  the  agencies  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  in  the  first 
place? 

But  the  illogic  of  creating  yet  another 
layer  of  watchdogs  to  watch  the  first 
set,  ad  infinitum,  does  not  bother  me  so 
much  as  the  argument  that  the  people 
want  another  complaint  bureau  to  go  to. 
The  proponents  repeatedly  make  this 
assertion,  yet  in  a  districtwide  poll  that 
I  took  in  which  we  received  over  25.000 
responses,  my  constituents  voted  more 
than  2  to  1  against  the  idea  when  {isked. 
"Do  you  favor  creation  of  a  new  Federal 
agency  to  handle  consumer  complaints." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  impugn  the 
integrity  of  those  who  favor  this  bill.  I 
think  they  sincerely  believe  that  a  new 
agency  will  help  consumers.  And  perhaps 
if  I  ask  how  another  bureaucracy  is  go- 
ing to  simplify  matters  for  the  average 
person  and  taxpayer  who  already  has  so 
little  faith  in  big  Government  solutions 
to  his  problems  that  he  responds  nega- 
tively to  the  very  question  we  are  voting 
on  today.  I  say  we  should  stop  telling 
the  voters  how  much  we  are  doing  for 
them  and  llstai  to  what  they  are  saying. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  many 
good  arguments  have  been  advanced  In 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  that  it  is  difDcult 
indeed  to  find  ansrthing  unique  and  dif- 
ferent to  say. 

It  Is  perhaps  true,  then,  that  those  of 
us  who  are  critical  of  the  bill  at  this  time 
are  open  to  the  charge  that  we  are  saying 
"nothing  new." 

I  am  reminded,  however,  of  the  story 
about  the  church  deacon  who  was  asked 
to  deliver  the  sermon  in  the  absence  of 
the  pastor  one  Simday.  He  spoke  on  sin, 
and  did  such  a  wonderful  Job  that  the 
congregation  asked  him  to  speak  again 
the  following  week.  Much  to  their  sur- 


prise, he  gave  the  identical  sermon  a  sec- 
ond time. 

Asked  why,  he  responded  very  simply. 
"They're  still  sinning," 

So,  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  for  us  to  continue  to  repeat 
the  arguments  against  this  pernicious 
bill  at  least  until  its  supporters  will  face 
our  charges  squarely  and  stop  mouthing 
platitudes  and  high  sounding  but  mean- 
ingless rhetoric  on  the  subject  of  con- 
sumerism. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  that  great  com- 
mentator on  American  democracy,  said 
of  our  Government: 

It  chooses  to  be  the  sole  agent  of  (the 
People's)  happiness;  It  provides  for  their 
security,  foresees  and  supplies  their  necessi- 
ties, facilitates  their  pleasures,  manages  their 
principal  concerns,  directs  their  industry, 
regulates  the  descent  of  property,  subdivides 
their  Inheritance. 

He  said: 

Such  a  power  does  not  destroy;  it  does  not 
tyrannize,  but  It  compresses,  enervates,  ex- 
tinguishes and  Btupifies  a  people,  untU  .  .  . 
reduced  to  nothing  better  than  a  flock  of 
animals  of  which  the  government  Is  the 
shepherd. 

Spoken  by  a  great  friend  of  our  system, 
those  are  harsh  words.  I  do  not  believe 
the  syston  necessarily  behaves  this  way. 
But  I  know  of  no  clearer  case  of  this  poi- 
sonous side-effect  of  American  (3ovem- 
ment  than  this  bill. 

But  there  are  other  Issues,  too.  The 
President,  members  of  many  persua- 
sions, respected  Intellectual  establish- 
ments such  as  the  Brookings  Institute, 
and,  I  believe,  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  realize  that  our  gov- 
ernmental regulatory  agencies  are  in 
drastic  need  of  reform,  reform  more- 
over which  would  restrict  and  limit  their 
power,  returning  more  of  that  power  to 
the  iJeople  themselves,  acting  through 
their  individual  decisions  in  the  market- 
place. 

This  need  is  among  the  two  or  three 
most  Important  Issues  which  our  Na- 
tion faces  at  this  time,  and  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  explain  why,  in  the  midst  of  this 
concern,  we  should  move  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction,  establishing  yet 
another  regiUatory  agency,  yet  another 
layer  of  bureaucrsicy,  yet  another  billion 
yards  of  redtape — and  note  this  espe- 
cially— yet  another  hidden  cost  which 
will  be  borne  by  the  very  consimiers 
whom  this  bill  would  supposedly  protect. 

And  how  great  will  that  cost  be?  No 
one  can  tell.  We  can  estimate  the  direct 
cost  of  operating  the  Agency,  although  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
accept  tiiat  the  modest  funding  level  at 
which  the  bill  is  initially  pegged  will 
long  endure.  I  have  served  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  too  long  not  to 
imderstand  how  these  things  work,  and 
not  to  know  as  sure  as  I  know  that  the 
sun  will  rise  tomorrow  that  in  a  very, 
very  few  years  the  first-year  funding  of 
$10  million  will  grow  many  times.  Who 
can  cite  me  an  example  where  this  did 
not  happen?  What  Members  can  hon- 
estly say  that  it  will  not  happen  in  this 
case? 

But  regardless  of  how  great  or  how  far 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Agency  itself 
may  grow,  it  will  be  but  a  miniscule  part 


of  the  total  cost  to  the  consumer.  How 
much  will  It  cost  business  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Agency,  to  respond 
to  suits  which  may  be  brought  against 
them  because  of  the  law?  Nobody  can 
estimate  that. 

Over  and  above  those  secondary  costs, 
there  is  another  layer.  This  is  the  cost  of 
delay.  If  the  Agency  accomplishes  noth- 
ing else  it  will  surely  create  delay.  What 
did  the  delay  in  the  building  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  cost?  The  direct  cost 
attributable  to  infiation  over  the  years 
during  which  that  project  was  bottled 
up  by  the  Government  was  a  factor  of 
10.  It  will  wind  up  costing  10  times  as 
much  to  build  it  now  as  it  would  have  had 
it  been  built  when  originally  proposed  by 
the  companies.  And  of  course,  to  that  we 
must  add  the  cost  of  not  having  the  oil 
during  those  years.  The  totsd  is  immense, 
and  this  bill  would  assure  just  that  kind 
of  delay  on  future  projects  of  all  sorts. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  challenge  the 
sponsors  to  refute  it,  that  the  tertiary 
costs  of  delay  will  exceed  the  secondary 
costs  of  compliance,  which  will  exceed 
the  primary  costs  of  agency  operation 
which  will  exceed  the  estimates  of  the 
sponsors. 

And  all  of  these  costs  will  come  out  of 
the  pocketbook  of  the  consumers  who 
are  ova  constituents. 

Now,  I  want  to  discuss  one  other  aspect 
of  this  legislation  which  serves  to  make 
it  a  mockery.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that 
all  I  have  said  up  to  now  could  be  proven 
inaccurate.  Suppose  the  idea  of  an  Agen- 
cy for  Consumer  Protection  were  a  good 
one. 

Why  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  do  we 
have  these  exemptions  written  into  law? 
Are  they  there  for  reasons  of  equity  and 
justice?  No,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  are  there  for  one  reason  and  one 
reason  only,  and  that  reason  is  the  polit- 
ical clout  of  the  interests  represented  by 
the  exempted  segments  of  tiie  economy. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  Incredible 
exemption  granted  to  the  organized  labor 
interests.  Labor  costs  account  for  some 
70  percent  of  the  total  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  manuf8M;tured  goods,  but  this 
bill  writes  off  that  70  percent,  on  the  re- 
markably specious  groimds  that  labor  Is 
sufficiently  regulated  by  the  NLRB. 

I  ask  you.  Is  the  NLRB  any  more  effi- 
cient than  other  regiilatory  agencies?  Is 
it  less  a  captive  of  those  whom  it  regu- 
lates? Is  it  more  responsive  to  the  oon- 
«sumer  interest? 

It  is  not.  Not  one  whit.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  this  segmoit  of  the  econ- 
omy and  any  other  is  that  this  one  has 
far  greater  political  muscle. 

The  New  York  Times  has  called  the 
labor  exemption  "politics  at  its  most 
cynical."  And  that  it  is.  Cynical,  uncon- 
scionable and  immoral. 

Passage  of  the  consumer  protection 
bill,  with  this  labor  exemption,  would  be 
tantamount  to  saying  to  the  American 
people,  "We  are  going  to  protect  you 
from  the  special  interests,  except  of 
course  those  special  interests  that  are 
too  powerful  for  us  to  fight." 

What  a  lesson  in  political  integrity 
that  will  be.  What  a  way  to  enhance  our 
dismsd  reputation  with  the  people.  What 
a  travesty. 

This  bill  represents  a  step  backward 
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In  the  effort  to  make  Government  more 
renxmslTe  to  our  dtlsenry.  It  Is  an  In- 
eqnltabie  barMsing  measure  which  wUl 
only  serve  to  increase  the  stull^rlng  im- 
pact which  Oovcarnment  is  more  and 
more  having  at  all  levels.  In  the  name  of 
freedom,  cemmonsense.  and  the  Ameri- 
can tazi)ayer,  this  measure  should  be 
soundly  dtfeated. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Baucus). 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
share  s(xne  of  the  doubts  about  this  leg- 
islation that  have  been  raised  by  the 
various  Members  who  liave  spoken  before 
me.  But  I  wish  to  explain  an  amendment 
that  I  am  going  to  offer  at  a  later  time, 
which  I  think  will  resolve  at  least  some 
of  my  doubts  and.  I  hope,  some  of  the 
doubts  of  the  Members,  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  will 
provide  that  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  shall  automatically  self-de- 
struct at  the  end  of  7  years.  It  will  not 
take  an  affirmative  action  by  Ccmgress, 
but  at  the  end  of  seven  years  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection  would  termi- 
nate. At  that  time  Congress  would  have 
the  right  to  reestablish  the  agency  If  it 
wishes,  with  whatever  changes  it  deems 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  is  tha£  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  may  not 
in  fact  turn  out  to  be  the  panacea  that 
many  of  its  supporters  claim;  that  is,  it 
may  not  in  fact  support  the  ccmsumers' 
interests,  as  It  Is  supposed  to,  and  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  very  burdensome  to  busi- 
ness interests  and  Involve  a  lot  of  red- 
tape. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  usual  answer  is  to 
oversee  regulatory  agencies  with  better 
ovenlght,  that  chairmen  should  bear 
down  a  little  more,  or  else  tighten  up  on 
the  budget  a  little  more.  It  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  those  two  methods  do  not 
woric.  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  I 
will  explain  later. 

So  I  am,  therefore,  offering  a  third  al- 
ternative: that  Is  automatic  self-destruc- 
tion of  this  agency — an  api»t>ach  which 
I. think  should  apply  to  other  agencies. 
as  well.  I  luHw  the  Members  wiU  support 
my  sdf  destruction  amendment  when  it 
comes  time  to  offer  amendments. 

Mr.  HORT(»7.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constme  to  the 
imtleman  fran  Maryland  (Mr.  BAUiun) . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  idiotic  legislative  mon- 
strosity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  that  H.R. 
7575  would  have  us  establish  a  new  and 
[wlltlcally  imaccountable  bureaucracy 
Rrhich  is  intended  to  speak  for  so-called 
xosumers,  while  several  amendments  by 
various  Members  propose  milder  versions 
>f  the  same  thing.  What  I  have  yet  to 
lear  in  this  debate,  something  which  is 
undamental  to  any  consideration  of  such 
m  agency,  is  discussion  of  the  fact  that 
Jiere  Is  no  one  overriding  consimier  In- 
«rest. 

We  are  all.  In  fact,  consumers,  and  in  a 
lodety  as  democratic  and  diverse  as  ours, 
ine  will  not  find  a  clear  line  separating 
mnsumers  from  the  so-called  anticon- 
tumers.  Tet  here  we  are  asked  to  estab- 


lish an  Independent  Federal  agency  pre- 
suming to  serve  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, whoever  they  may  be,  however 
theor  might  be  perceived  by  the  bureau- 
crats of  this  super-agency. 

I  am  told  by  the  QAO,  and  I  can  see 
by  noting  the  authorized  smns  included 
in  the  act's  provisions,  that  this  new 
agency  would  cost  $20  million  annually.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  many  of 
us.  including  the  94  freshmen  Members, 
campaigned  energetically  on  the  issue  of 
curbing  the  very  bureaucracy  we  are 
asked  to  fatten  up  by  the  supporters  of 
this  bill.  There  is  a  growing  and  more 
active  dissatisfaction  by  the  pe<vle  with 
the  hideous  obesity  of  Oovemment.  the 
relentless  burgeoning  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucratic belly  as  it  weighs  down  oiu* 
economy,  and  regulates  away  our  free- 
doms. 

Consumerism  is  not  so  much  a  cause  as 
a  racket.  Among  its  advocates  are  the 
leading  elitists  of  our  time,  experts  at 
telling  us  what  is  good  for  us.  The  pro- 
fessional consumers  who  inspect  certain 
brands  of  cereal  for  a  living,  and  hold 
press  conferences  to  selectively  down- 
grade one  product  at  the  implied' benefit 
of  another  annually  cost  consumers  and 
businesses  amounts  variously  estimated 
in  the  billions  of  dollars  while  tax  monejrs 
used  for  existing  Federal  consumer  agen- 
cies have  increased  by  $600  million  from 
1973  to  1976.  That  does  not  include  the 
many  State  and  Federal  agencies,  llie 
expensive  and  time-consuming  legal  bat- 
tles many  small-product  producers  have 
had  to  wage  against  Federal  class-action 
consiuner  crusaders  have  virtually  driven 
many  small  companies  out  of  business, 
and  the  expected  delays  which  discourage 
businesses  from  offering  new  products 
and  services  to  consumers  lead  to  the 
obvious  problems  we  currently  enjoy. 

The  problems  of  clearly  identifying 
consumer  interests  are  illustrated  by  the 
many  exemptions  which  are  being  pro- 
posed in  both  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  this  bill,  exemptions  of  such 
form  and  nature  as  to  erode  any  frail 
credibility  the  idea  may  have.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  co-called  labor,  agri- 
culture, small  business,  and  broadcast- 
ers' renewal  exemptions. 

In  brief,  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
which  is  to  say  of  every  American  who  at 
one  time  or  another  finds  that  he  must 
buy  anything,  are  best  served  by  the  free 
economic  marketplace.  Granting  the  con- 
trived and  arbitrary  bureaucracy  de- 
scribed in  HJl.  7575  the  novel  and 
extraordinary  powers  proposed  is  a  mis- 
take. Granting  it  the  power  to  subpena, 
to  interrogate,  to  intervene  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  other  agencies  and  of  busi- 
nesses only  helps  to  Insure  that  what  was 
meant  to  be  a  protection  agency  becomes 
a  protection  racket,  and  open  to  the  same 
kinds  of  corruption  and  favor  ciurying 
to  be  expected. 

llie  extra  millions  and  the  additional 
grief  to  accompany  this  bill  are  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  wishes  of  the  people.  We 
should  listen  to  them.  We  should  defeat 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks, an  editorial  from  the  Times  of 
Salisbury,  Md. 


[From  the  SallBbury  (Md.)  Times, 

Apr.  18,  1B76] 

Do  It  TBrnssLVKS 

If  the  nutjorlty  of  Amarfcan  oonaumei* 
have  their  way,  Oongreea  will  shelve  the  idea 
of  eettlng  up  a  super  ooDS\uner  advocate  In 
Washington. 

Although  "The  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  Act  of  1876,"  has  been  endorsed  by 
an  11-1  vote  In  the  Senate's  Oovemment  Op- 
erations Committee,  American  ooDfltuners,  by 
a  75  per  cent  majority,  are  oppoeed  to  the 
creatkm  of  a  new.  Independent  consumer 
agency  within  the  fednal  government — ac- 
cordlxig,  that  Is,  to  another  public  opinion 

The  survey  found  that  only  13  per  cent  of 
consumers  support  the  bUI  (S.  200),  which 
Its  proponents  say  would  give  consumers  a 
laigw  voice  in  helping  shape  government  de- 
cisions. Not  only  that,  but  more  than  half 
of  the  13  per  cent  who  initially  favored  such 
an  agency  changed  their  minds  when  told 
that  the  bill  calls  for  the  government  to 
q>end  $60  million  to  set  up  and  operate  the 
new  agency  over  the  first  three  years. 

A  total  of  12  per  cent  of  the  public  had  no 
opinion  either  way. 

Opinion  Research  Corp.  of  Princeton,  N.J.. 
conducted  the  survey,  which  was  commis- 
sioned by  The  Business  Roundtable.  A  total 
of  2,038  people  of  voting  age  were  Interviewed 
In  their  homes  between  Jan.  19  and  Feb.  3, 
1976.  All  sections  of  the  country  and  all  popu- 
lation groups  were  represented. 

One  would  have  g^aessed  otherwise  from  lis- 
tening to  the  complaints  of  some  consumer 
activists,  but  the  survey  found  that  the  pub- 
lic Is  generally  satisfied  with  the  consimier 
protection  efforts  of  existing  government 
agencies.  Almost  eight  out  of  10  oons\unera 
feel  they  are  being  treated  fairly  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Asked  about  present  federal  agencies  ih 
the  consumer  field,  most  of  the  people  inter- 
viewed had  beard  of  the  OtBce  of  Coosumer 
Affairs,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  most  felt  they  were  doing  effec- 
tive jobs. 

Thus  given  the  choice  between  creating  a 
new  agency  or  malting  existing  ones  more 
effective,  they  strongly  favored  improving 
present  agencies  by  76  per  cent  to  13  per 
cent,  as  noted. 

The  survey  also  found  that  27  per  cent  of 
consumers  believe  they  are  "almost  always" 
treated  fairly  by  business,  while  59  per  cent 
feel  they  are  "usually"  treated  fairly.  Thir- 
teen per  cent  said  they  have  been  treated 
imfalrly. 

Yet  even  In  cases  In  which  people  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  some  product  or  serv- 
ice, the  KMTvey  showed  that  they  believe  the 
best  places  to  go  In  order  to  get  something 
done  about  it  are  the  person  or  business  they 
dealt  with  In  the  first  place,  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  and  the  company  that  made  tli« 
product  or  furnished  the  service. 

Only  8  per  cent  of  the  public  loo^  to  fed- 
eral consumer  agencies  to  correct  unfair 
treatment. 

Supporters  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  could  argue,  of  course,  that  this  last 
statistic,  especially,  underscores  how  much 
Americans  need  to  be  educated  In  the  matter 
of  their  consumer  rights. 

Tet  despite'  the  constant  din  of  criticism 
of  American  business  and  the  aU  too  fre- 
quent examples  of  businesses  faUlng  to  per- 
form as  they  should  perform,  there  seems  to 
be  a  notable  absence  of  any  popular  ground 
sweU  In  favor  of  enshrining  the  consumerism 
movement  In  its  own  agency  in  the  national 
government. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Andkrson). 
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Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  (Thairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  always  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  limited  government. 
The  people  elected  to  serve  on  a  local 
level  are  better  equipped  to  respond  to 
the  ideas,  wants  and  needs  of  their  com- 
mimity  than  Federal  officials. 

Few  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  grown  too 
large — especially  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Every  day  we  pick  up  the  paper  to 
read  of  another  business  shutting  down 
because  of  expensive  Federal  regulations, 
laid  down  by  OSHA  or  the  EPA.  These 
regulations  often  make  it  impossible  for 
the  business  or  factory  to  continue  to 
operate.  So  what  happens?  Iliey  close, 
leaving  himdreds,  sometimes  thousands 
of  workers  without  Jobs.  This  has  hap- 
'pened  twice  in  my  area  since  January; 
in  Mason  City  the  Armour  meatpacking 
plant  has  shut  its  doors  and  in  Water- 
loo the  Headford  Bros,  and  Hltchins 
Foundry  is  no  longer  operating. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  continue  this  strangulation  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  Yet,  right 
now.  we  are  considering  legislation  to 
establish  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
to  supposedly  speak  for  the  interests  of 
all  consumers. 

How  can  an  agency,  located  in  Wash- 
ington, accurately  speak  for  the  inter- 
ests of  north  central  Iowa  residents  as 
well  as  those  living  in  Oregon  and 
Maine?  Any  reasonable  person  knows 
this  is  not  realistic.  No  bureaucraw;y  can 
possibly  be  responsive  to  the  diverse  con- 
sumer needs  of  every  American. 

What  we  have  brewing  before  us  now 
is  another  mammoth  and  costly  project 
which  will  Just  add  another  layer  of 
bureaucratic  redtape  for  the  individual 
citizen  to  cut  through.  This  concept  of 
a  Federal  agency  to  protect  all  consum- 
ers is  a  fraud  because  no  agency  can. 
to  coin  a  phrase,  "be  all  things  to  all 
people." 

Who  is  the  mythical  consumer  that 
this  agency  proposes  to  represent?  Is  he 
the  man  who  wants  air  bags,  safety 
bumpers  and  smog  devices  in  his  car? 
Or  is  it  the  man  who  wants  a  cheap 
automobile?  Is  this  consumer  a  woman 
who  wants  to  pay  more  for  a  breakfast 
food  with  high  nutritional  value,  or  the 
woman  who  Ukes  sugar  coated  dry  cereal 
in  the  morning? 

Is  this  consumer  the  one  who  favors 
mandatory  seat  belts  In  a  car  and  a  hel- 
met on  every  motorcycle  rider?  Or  is  it 
the  Individual  who  wants  to  make 
a  choice  on  whether  or  not  to  fasten 
the  seat  belt  or  put  on  the  helmet?  Some 
consumers  want  to  pay  less  for  a  prod- 
uct, even  if  they  purchase  something 
of  poor  quality,  while  others  adhere  to 
the  you-get-what-you-pay-for  theory 
and  are  wilUng  to  spend  more  for  high 
quality  and  reliability. 

Whichever  category  you  or  I  fall  into  is 
not  important.  What  is  important  is  that' 
we  have  a  choice.  I  do  not  want  some 
Federal  Big  Brother  telling  me  what 
equipment  goes  on  my  car  and  which 
breakfast  cereal  I  can  eat. 


Now  let  us  look  at  how  much  this  new 
Federal  agency  Is  going  tc  cost  the  con- 
sumer that  it  supposedly  is  going  to  pro- 
tect. Right  now  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
$60  million  over  the  next  3  years.  But 
wtiat  about  later?  I  have  never  seen  the 
budget  of  a  Federal  agency  shrink.  How 
much  money  will  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  be  taking  out  of  our  tax 
dollar  once  it  gets  going? 

Remember,  too.  that  this  $60  million  is 
Just  the  cost  of  running  the  Agency  over 
the  next  3  years.  How  much  more  is  it  go- 
ing to  end  up  costing  the  consumer  once 
it  starts  requiring  manufacturers  to  alter 
production  techniques?  Who  is  going  to 
foot  the  bill  for  these  alterations?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  and  let  us  be  honest,  the  manu- 
facturers will  not  either.  The  cost  will,  of 
course,  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer;  our 
constituents  are  going  to  end  up  passing 
the  tab. 

Some  pe<9le  will  end  up  paying  a  very 
high  price  for  this  Agency.  For  some  it 
will  imdoubtedly  cost  them  their  Jobs 
when  small  industries  are  forced  to  close 
down  because  they  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  the  alterations. 

A  public  opinion  poll  showed  that  75 
percent  of  the  people  questioned  did  not 
feel  they  needed  another  Government 
agency  to  protect  their  consumer  rights. 
The  poll  also  showed  that  of  the  13  per- 
cent who  said  they  favored  the  Agency, 
half  did  not  want  to  spend  the  $60  mil- 
lion it  will  cost  to  set  it  up  and  keep 
it  running.  If  this  is  true,  then  apparently 
Congress  is  pajring  more  attention  to  the 
lobbsists  pushing  this  Agency  than  it  Is 
to  the  people  of  Oregon  or  Maine  or  north 
central  Iowa. 

My  constituents  do  not  want  another 
costly  Government  agency.  These  people 
do  not  want  more  rules,  regulations,  and 
Federal  controls.  These  people  do  not 
want  the  hassle  of  more  yards  of  sticky 
Federal  redtape  to  cut  through. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  tired  of 
being  dictated  to  by  Uncle  Sam.  Congress 
must  wake  up  to  this  fact  and  start 
realizing  that  the  American  is  a  think- 
ing individual,  capable  of  making  a 
choice. 

We,  in  Congress,  must  not  let  another 
well-intentioned  project  get  out  of  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  supported  consumer 
bills  similar  to  this  in  past  Congresses. 
I  think  there  Is  considerable  merit  to  the 
argument  that  consumer  interests  are 
too  often  inadequately  represented  in 
Federal  proceedings  and  that  other  in- 
terests are  consequently  overrepresented 
and  dominant.  There  would  seem  to  be  a 
need  for  some  type  of  consumer  advo- 
cate to  Intervene  on  b<^alf  of  consumers 
if  their  interests  are  involved  and  they 
are  not  otherwise  represented,  in  order 
to  insure  greater  balance  and  fairness  in 
such  proceedings. 

However,  I  frankly  do  not  know,  at 
this  point,  whether  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  particular  bill  on  fined  passage. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced during  general  debate  and  what 
action  Is  taken  on  amendments  which 
are  offered.  I  have  taken  a  very  pain- 
staking and  careful  reassessment  of  this 
bin  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  its 


specific  provisions,  but  also  in  the  con- 
text of  the  current  public  mood,  fiscal 
realities,  and  related  developments  In  the 
area  of  regulatory  reform.  In  the  brief 
time  available  to  me,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  of  my  observations 
and  reservations. 

I  think  everyone  In  this  Chamber  la 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  public  con- 
fidence levels  in  the  leadership  of  most 
major  American  institutions  are  today 
at  an  alltlme  low  since  the  Harris  sur- 
vey began  measuring  this  back  in  1966. 
Only  13  percent  of  the  American  people 
express  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the 
Congress  and  executive  branch  today, 
compared  with  an  18-percent  rating  for 
Congress  last  year,  and  28  percent  for 
the  executive  branch.  Back  in  1966,  on 
the  other  hand,  both  the  Congress  and 
executive  branch  rated  a  little  better 
than  40  percent.  And  yet,  today,  we  both 
stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  rung  of  the 
confidence  ladder  In  comparison  with 
the  other  10  major  American  Institu- 
tions. Even  major  companies  have  a 
higher  confidence  rating,  though  19  per- 
cent is  nothing  to  crow  about. 

Two  years  ago  a  subcommittee  of  the 
other  body  asked  the  Harris  people  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  this  stesidy  decline 
in  confidence.  Harris  reported  back  that 
49  percent  of  the  people  listed  govern- 
ment corruption  as  a  major  reason  for 
their  loss  of  confidence  in  government, 
and  28  percent  listed  Watergate.  But 
next  in  line,  in  a  tie  for  third  at  19  per- 
cent each,  were  government  unrespon- 
siveness and  false  promises,  followed  by 
government  bureaucracy  and  redtape  at 
14  percent.  Interestingly  enough,  only  4 
percent  of  the  people  listed  too  much 
corporate  influence  on  government  as  a 
major  reason  for  their  loss  of  confidenq|a 
in  government — a  17th  place  ranking  1* 
the  list  of  reasons. 

Why  do  I  bother  you  with  all  these 
statistics  on  public  confidence  in  govern- 
ment? What  does  all  this  possibly  have 
to  do  with  a  consumer  protection  bill? 
I  would  submit  that  we  must  seriously 
ask  ourselves  today,  in  considering  any 
legislation,  whether  our  actions  wlU 
serve  to  increase  or  diminish  pubUc  con- 
fidence in  government.  And  I  would  sug- 
gest in  determining  this,  we  use  the  three 
measures  most  cited  by  the  people — 
other  than  Watergate  and  corruption — 
as  their""reasons  for  losing  confidence  In 
us  in  the  first  place :  First,  does  the  legis- 
lation increase  government  responsive- 
ness to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
people?  Second,  does  it  make  promises 
we  cannot  possibly  fulfill?  And  third, 
does  it  increase  Government  bureauc- 
racy and  redtape? 

I  noted  with  interest  that  the  chief 
proponents  of  this  legislation  (Mr. 
Brooks  and  Mr.  Horton),  in  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  dated  October  31,  make 
the  claim  that  this  legislation  is  not  go- 
ing to  result  in  an  "impenetrable"  regu- 
latory or  rulemaking  bureaucracy,  that 
it  Is  "in  the  interest  of  responsive  gov- 
ernment," and  that  it  "will  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  confidence  in  govern- 
ment and  business."  The  letter  does  not 
address  Itself  to  whether  the  legislation 
makes  false  promises. 

The  chief  opponent  of  the  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
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(Mr.  EuDTBouT) ,  in  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  of  the  same  date,  makes  the  claim 
that  few  people  want  such  an  agency, 
those  who  do  think  it  Is  going  to  solve 
all  their  consimier  problems  and  that  it 
cannot  possibly  meet  these  expectations. 
and  finally,  that  its  enactment  "can  only 
Increase"  the  cynicism  Americans  have 
about  their  Oovemment. 

I  think  both  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents msJce  very  valid  arguments  and 
that  either  could  eventually  be  proved 
ri^t  depending  on  what  we  do  here  to- 
day. I  would  submit  that  the  proposed 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  will 
only  be  effective  and  responsive  and  free 
of  bureaucratic  bungling  and  redtape 
If  we  act  now  to  limit  its  size,  the  scope 
of  its  mission,  and  Uie  promises  it  is  ex- 
pected to  keep.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
make  the  grandiose  promise  tliat  this 
Is  going  to  be  the  super-protector  of  all 
consumers  in  aU  situations,  we  are  going 
to  create  one  of  the  fastest  and  biggest 
ballooning  bureaucracies  imaginable, 
with  one  of  the  most  Insatiable  appetites 
for  more  money,  and  one  of  the  worst 
track  records  for  responding  to  consumer 
dnnands.  The  supply  of  responsiveness 
and  f imds  will  never  equal  the  demands 
for  action.  And  as  a  consequence  we  will 
be  stuck  with  an  even  greater  shortage  of 
confidence  in  Oovemment  than  we  now 
have. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  bill  and  examine 
Just  what  promises  are  being  made  here: 

First,  the  ACP  will  represent  and  pro- 
tect consiuner  Interests  within  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  I  think  that  is  a  laud- 
able and  necessary  objective.  But  let  us 
recognize  from  the  outset  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  single  consumer  in- 
terest in  every  situation  and  that  various 
consumer  interests,  as  defined  by  the  bill, 
win  often  be  at  odds  or  competing.  The 
Administrator  of  the  ACP  cannot  possi- 
bly represent  all  consumer  Interests  in  all 
situations,  especially  when  they  may  be 
In  conflict.  In  deciding  which  consimier 
interest  is  overriding  in  a  particular  sit- 
uation, he  may  be  neglecting  and  work- 
ing against  others.  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  bill  defines  interests  of  consumers  as 
Involving  such  things  as  "cost,  quality, 
purity,  safety,  durability,  and  availability 
and  adequacy  of  choice  of  goods  and 
services."  Very  seldom  if  ever  are  all 
these  interests  compatible.  Let  the  con- 
sumer beware. 

Second,  it  is  claimed  on  page  2  of  the 
ccmmiUee  report  that  the  ACP  will  be  a 
"vital  component  of  regulatory  reform" 
by  spotlighting  existing  regulatory  pro- 
grams which  are  inflationary  or  serve 
narrow  special  Interests.  This  is  cofii- 
mendable.  But  let  the  consumer  be  aware 
that  this  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congregs.  We  should  be  exercising 
oversight  of  the  regulatory  agencies ;  we 
cooflrm  appointments  to  regulatory 
commissions;  we  have  it  within  our  pow- 
ers to  alter  the  authorizing  statutes 
which  regulate  the  regulators.  Let  us  not 
advance  the  ACP  as  a  substitute  or  a 
scapegoat  for  our  own  responsibilities  or 
failings. 

Third,  it  is  claimed  on  page  6  of  the 
committee  report  that  the  ACP  "would 
help  speed  up  regulatory  proceedings." 
And  yet  my  reading  of  the  provisions  of 


this  bill  indicate  that  just  the  opposite 
will  be  the  case.  The  regulatory  process 
will  inevitably  be  slowed  down  by  per- 
mitting the  ACP  Administrator  to  peti- 
tion for  rehearing  in  proceedings  in 
which  he  did  not  originally  participate. 
That  petition  Involves  a  60-day  delay. 
Whether  or  not  a  rehearing  is  granted, 
the  Administrator  may  then  initiate  a 
judicial  review  of  the  decision,  again, 
even  thougWnot  a  party  to  the  original 
proceeding. 

Commenting  on  the  probable  impact  of 
this  bill  on  the  Antitrust  Ettvision  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Attorney  General 
Levi,  in  a  speech  on  June  19,  1975,  said 
the  following,  and  I  quote : 

Tbe  Advocate  could  demand  the  right  to 
participate  In  any  Investigation,  meeting  or 
negotiation  conducted  by  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision, Including  conferences  with  any  pri- 
vate party  and  to  Intervene  at  any  level  In 
any  court  proceeding.  I  can  hardly  Imagine 
a  greater  roadblock  to  a  successful  enforce- 
ment program. 

So  let  US  not  have  any  illusions  about 
this  new  consumer  agency  speeding  up 
the  regulatory  process. 

Fourth,  the  ACP  will  be  "a  central 
place"  for  filing  and  handling  consiuner 
complaints  about  goods  and  services.  To 
quote  from  page  10  of  the  committee 
report: 

Timely  action  on  valid  complaints,  wheth- 
er by  government  or  private  Industry,  will 
help  to  Increase  the  confidence  of  consumers 
In  the  market  and  In  government. 

Consider  if  you  will  what  is  involved 
in  this  promise.  We  are  promising,  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  bill,  that  the  ACP  will  serve 
as  the  super,  central  consumer  ombuds- 
man for  any  complaint  any  consumer 
may  have  about  anything.  Moreover,  we 
are  promising  that  all  of  these  will  be 
handled  in  a  timely  fashion.  Can  you 
imagine  the  bureaucracy  that  will  be 
needed  to  handle  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  complaints  that  are  likely  to 
pour  into  this  ofBce?  We  are  not  Just  talk- 
ing about  complaints  which  might  be  ap- 
propriately handled  by  other  Federal 
agencies — something  a  Federal  consumer 
advocate  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  coordinate;  no,  we  are  talking  about 
even  the  most  petty  and  frivolous  gripes 
that  might  best  be  handled  by  a  simple 
phone  call  by  the  consiuner  or  by  con- 
sulting a  warranty,  or  by  visiting  the 
establishment  at  which  a  particular  item 
was  purchased.  It  might  be  argued  that 
consumers  will  first  take  these  steps.  But 
I  would  suggest  that  once  we  make  this 
promise  and  the  consumer  thinks  he  has 
got  the  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  go  to  bat  for  him,  he  wUl  come  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  that  arm  than  his 
own  resources.  This  section  also  promises 
that  all  the  consumer  complaints  filed, 
and  responses  received,  and  notices  of 
action  taken,  will  be  available  for  public 
inspection  and  copying  in  a  document 
room.  I  would  submit  that  we  will  need  a 
rather  sizable  public  document  building 
for  all  these  complaints  before  too  many 
years  have  passed.  And,  are  there  any 
limitations  on  how  these  complaints 
might  be  used,  by  a  competitor,  for  in- 
stance? None.  I  would  only  caution  con- 
sumers from  the  outset  that  responsive- 
ness to  their  complaints  will  be  in  an  in- 


verse ratio  to  the  voliune  of  complaints. 
And  as  that  volume  increases,  respon- 
siveness will  decrease. 

What  other  promises  are  made  in  this 
legislation?  According  to  the  bill,  the 
ACP  will  also  encourage  and  support 
consumer  research,  studies  sjod  testing; 
publish  and  disseminate  consumer  Infor- 
mation; and  conduct  consumer  confer- 
ences, surveys  and  investigations.  In 
order  to  carry  out  these  functions,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  by  the  bill 
to  not  only  employ  his  own  staff,  but 
employ  outside  experts  and  consultants, 
appoint  as  many  advisory  committees  as 
he  desires  at  Government  rates,  enter 
into  contracts,  leases  and  cooperative 
agreements,  and  direct  other  agencies  to 
make  available  their  services,  personnel, 
and  facilities. 

We  are  advised  by  the  committee  on 
page  15  of  the  report  that  the  ACP  will 
be  able  to  handle  all  of  the  responsibili- 
ties under  the  bill  and  fulfill  all  the 
promises  made  by  the  blU  for  a  mere  $10 
miUloQ  a  year.  The  Senate  bill,  which  is 
nearly  identical,  had  an  annualprice  tag 
of  $20  million  a  year.  I  think  the  point 
should  be  made  quite  emphatically  here 
that  the  $10-mlllion  figure  is  not  based 
on  what  it  would  cost  to  fulfill  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  promises  made  by  this 
bill.  Instead,  the  committee  arbitrarily 
chose  this  figure  and  then  asked  the  con- 
gressional Budget  OfiQce  how  much  it 
could  buy.  The  CBO  repored  back  that 
this  would  buy  an  agency  consisting  of 
280  permanent  positions,  including  120 
people  in  the  consumer  advocacy  and 
representation  section,  60  with  consumer 
information  and  research,  50  handling 
consumer  complaints,  and  another  50  in 
program  direction  and  administrative 
support. 

Now,  I  am  not  being  critical  of  the 
committee  for  taking  this  approach.  1 
think  we  should  set  a  reasonable  au- 
thorization ceiling,  which  the  bill  itself 
does  not,  in  order  to  keep  this  a  lean  and 
clean  agency  and  force  it,  within  those 
limits,  to  carefully  set  its  priorities.  But 
what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  have  a 
$10-million  agency  being  asked  to  deliver 
on  $50  to  $100  million  worth  of  pr(»n- 
Ises.  And  that  unless  we  take  action  to 
make  thoise  promises  more  realistic  and 
fulflllable,  we  are  going  to  cash-in  on 
$40  to  $90  million  in  cynicism  and  disil- 
lusionment. I  would  hope  that  these  con- 
cerns will  guide  us  as  we  act  on  this 
legislation  today  and  that  we  not  again 
go  down  that  familar  road  of  making 
promises  that  cannot  be  kept.  Let  us 
keep  the  agency  small  so  that  it  can  be 
responsive:  let  us  keep  its  focus  narrow 
so  that  it  can  be  effective;  and  let  us 
exercise  continuing  oversight  on  its 
powers  so  tiiat  they  are  not  abused.  If 
we  level  with  the  American  people  now 
about  the  limitations  of  such  an  agency, 
they  will  think  better  of  us  later. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  jdeldlng. 

The  gentieman  has  raised  a  question 
as  to  the  cost  estimates  for  the  agency 
as  recommended  in  the  bill  as  it  was  re- 
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ported  by  the  committee.  Is  the  gentie- 
man aware  that  it  has  been  indicated 
that  the  managers  of  this  bill  will  accept 
the  McCloskey  amendment,  which  pro- 
poses to  transfer  the  consumer-related 
protection  functions  of  some  20  or  30 
agencies  of  other  departments  of  the 
Oovemment  to  this  agency  without 
transferring  the  personnel  or  the  ap- 
propriations that  went  with  those 
activities? 

I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  if 
the  gentieman  could  find  how  much,  in 
addition  to  the  cbmmittee's  estimate, 
these  additional  responsibilities  will  cost 
and  how  the  managers  of  the  bill  intend 
to  takftcare  of  those  costs. 

ThTcHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair. 
The  SPEAKER,  pie  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


ESTABLISHING  AN  AGENCY  FOR 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

HORTON) . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
consideration  of  H.R.  7575,  the  so-called 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1975  this 
Congress  proposes  to  embark  on  another 
ill-fated  venture  into  meddling  with  the 
functions  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

This  legislation  is  not  needed.  The 
measure  under  consideration  is  a  bad 
bill.  It  is  typical  of  the  Und  of  broad 
brush  laws  Congress  has  been  turning 
out  for  the  past  decade,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  economic  well-being,  and  at  in- 
creased cost  to  the  consumers  who  are 
supposedly  the  beneficiaries. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  a  noted  author: 
"What  a  tangled  web  we  do  create,  when 
first  we  try  to  regulate."  Today,  due  to 
zealous  bill-passing  in  the  past,  we  have 
a  horde  of  regulators — some  63,000 — ^who 
oversee  the  production  and  marketing  of 
everjrthing  from  tricycles  to  locomotives. 

They  cost  the  American  consumer 
some  $130  billion  a  year,  mostiy  In  higher 
prices  and  impeded  efiflciency.  They  re- 
quire an  avalanche  of  Federal  forms, 
more  than  6.000  of  them,  and  cost  busi- 
ness some  $18  billion  a  year  for  compli- 
ance, and  the  Government  bills  more  to 
shufBe  tiiem  around. 

We  have  a  tangled  web  of  regulation. 
We  have  agencies  countermanding  regu- 
lations of  other  agencies.  We  have  un- 


necessary rules.  In  short,  we  already 
have  put  on  the  books  a  plethora  of  regu- 
lations. We  should  be  going  in  the  other 
direction,  simplifying  government,  in- 
stead of  adding  another  all-purpose 
agency,  armed  with  the  ixiwer  to  add 
substantially  to  the  bureaucratic  red  tape 
that  now  hamstrings  business  activity. 

President  Ford  already  is  taking  steps 
In  that  direction.  On  April  17.  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Federal  agency  heads  to  ex- 
amine their  present  consumer  activities, 
and  to  coordinate  their  efforts  with  the 
Consumer  Affairs  OCQce. 

He  also,  on  July  10,  asked  the  Com- 
missioners of  our  10  independent  regu- 
latory agencies  to  go  over  their  proce- 
dures, and  stress  consumer  representa- 
tion. In  addition,  he  issued  Executive 
Order  11821  calling  for  executive  branch 
agencies  to  prepare  infiation  impact 
statements  on  their  regulatory  functions. 
He  has  acted  on  Fair  Trade,  on  the  Se- 
curities Act,  on  financial  institutions  and 
to  straighten  out  air  and  air  fare  regu- 
lations. 

This  proposed  act  is  in  reality  an  ad- 
mission by  Congress  that  it  has  failed 
the  public.  The  thousands  of  regulatory 
functions  established  under  Federal  law 
have  been  aimed  at  consumer  protection. 
The  regulatory  agencies  are  creatures 
of  Congress:  established,  directed  and 
with  their  functions  circumscribed  by 
Congressional  edict.  Suddenly  this  Con- 
gress says  a  whole  new,  all-powerful 
agency  is  needed,  apparently  an  attempt 
at  recouping  the  past  failures  in  one 
fell  swoop. 

We  are  regulated  to  the  hilt  now.  H.R. 
7575  presumes  that  the  American  con- 
sumer is  some  kind  of  dodo  that  will 
perish  like  the  extinct  bird  unless  a  so- 
licitous Uncle  Sam  tells  he  or  she  what 
to  buy.  The  American  economic  land- 
scape is  littered  with  the  skeletons  of 
businesses  that  failed  to  satisfy  the  eagle 
eye  of  the  American  buyer.  Caveat 
emptor  has  long  since  been  replaced  by 
caveat  venditor  in  the  actual  workings 
of  our  economy.  < 

We  have  regulations,  a  surfeit  of  them 
now.  We  do  not  need  another  agency. 
The  buyers  of  America  are  discerning 
and  intelligent.  They  should,  and  do,  de- 
cide the  worth  and  desirability  of  prod- 
ucts in  the  marketplace.  Individuals 
should  be  able  to  make  choices  based 
upon  their  needs  and  preferences,  with- 
out directives  from  a  sterile,  monolithic 
bureaucracy. 

This  legislation  is  badly  written.  We 
l\ave  seen,  to  our  sorrow,  the  results  of 
unfettered  Federal  regulatory  authority 
fromSpast  hasty  actions  by  the  Congress. 

JH*  should  not  repeat  those  errors  on 
the  grand  scale  proposed  by  H.R.  7575, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1975. 
"Hiere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  single  "con- 
sumer Interest."  It  Is  impossible  to  iden- 
tify single  consumer  views,  let  alone 
amass  the  tremendous  number  of  bu- 
reaucrats necessary  to  represent  each 
and  every  interest  before  the  many  agen- 
cies. This  bill  would  permit  a  new  agency 
to  undercut  existing  agencies,  to  invade 
the  privacy  of  both  business  processes 
and  the  general  public.  It  would  be,  from 
the  outset,  inflationary,  due  to  increased 


costs — ^both  at  the  Federal  level,  and  the 
burden  of  compliance  imposed  on  busi- 
nesses large  and  small.  Consumers  would 
pay  these  costs — through  taxes  and  in 
the  price  at  the  market. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  trimming  . 
our  sails,  it  would  impose  another  layer 
of  bureaucracy — and  nonproductive 
costs — between  the  producer  and  the 
buyer.  This  is  the  kind  of  agency  that  has 
almost  infinite  potential  for  expansion — 
of  power  and  manpower.  Its  authority, 
which  would  be  translated  at  the  bu- 
reaucratic level  of  "responsibility," 
would  call  for  more  and  more  regula- 
tions, and  additional  platoons  of  promul- 
gators and  regulators  for  enforcement 
regulators  and  to  process  the  tons  of 
forms  involved.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
saddle  the  American  public  with  another 
expensive  and  expansive  Federal  experi- 
ment in  regulatory  over-kill. 

We  have  plenty  of  Federal  agencies 
now,  with  the  power  smd  the  personnel, 
to  provide  adequate  protec<}ion  for  the 
American  consumer.  Almost  since  the 
Nation  began,  we  have  been  building  an 
edifice  of  regulation,  a  mansion  with 
many  rooms,  all  occupied  with  people 
busily  engaged  in  probing,  ruling  and 
regulating  various  facets  of  our  economic 
system. 

I  believe,  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  consumer,  this  Congress  can 
provide  a  distinct  service  by  laying  this 
ill-advised  bill  to  rest.  If  I  may  quote  the 
bard,  we  should  consider  it  in  the  words 
from  Julius  Caesar: 

Therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg 
which  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow 
mischievous  and  klU  him  In  the  sheU. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  strike  a  blow 
for  the  consumer,  and  vote  against  this 
unneeded,  cosUy  expansion  of  Federal 
power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  all  time  of 
the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hor- 
TON)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton)  . 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  HJl.  7575,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1975.  Once 
again  we  are  embarking  upon  a  well- 
traveled  path.  This  legislation  is  nearly 
identical  to  that  approved  by  this  body 
during  the  93d  Congress.  I  supported  this 
legislation  thefi,  and  I  continue  to  believe 
in  the  need  for  its  enactment. 

We  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  live  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.  We  live  within 
an  economy  dominated  by  large  corpora- 
tions who  are  insulated  from  the  forces 
of  the  competitive  marketplace.  In  short, 
whether  it  be  in  the  area  of  health,  safe- 
ty, or  economics,  these  large  corpora- 
tions are  ripping  off  the  American  con- 
sumer. In  my  view,  the  real  issue  this 
Congress  must  eventually  face  is  the  need 
to  control  the  lifeUne  of  these  corpo- 
rations through  Federal  chartering,  and 
in  some  cases,  legislatively  mandated 
divestiture. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  American 
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oonsoiner  to  assiu^  that  his/her  view  has 
some  Imitact  upon  federal  administrative 
and  Judicial  decisionmaldng  processes. 
Every  day,  Federal  regulatory  bodies  are 
making  decisiosis  which  affect  the  health, 
aafe^,  and  pocketbooks  of  the  consumer. 
In  this  dtyislonmaklng  process,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  consumer  are 
either  inadequately  represented  or  com- 
pletely missing.  I  strongly  believe  that 
we  have  an  obligation  to  assure  the  effec- 
tive rq)re8entation  of  consimier  inter- 
ests in  these  regulatory  operations. 

Effective  representation  requires  time, 
money,  and  access  to  information.  Rarely 
do  consimier  groups  possess  any  of  these 
assets.  Business,  however,  has  the  time, 
money,  and  technical  expertise  to  closely 
monitor,  and  lobby  agencies  which  regu- 
late their  pcuticular  field  of  interest 
Ctmsumer  interests  are  not  so  easily 
focxised  upon  one  or  two  agencies.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  question 
the  right  of  business  to  pursue  the  fullest 
and  most  effective  representation  of  its 
Interests  befwe  these  regulatory  bodies. 
But  I  do  believe  that  the  public  interest 
and  the  Integrity  of  our  administrative 
processes  are  ill-served  b;?  the  inade- 
quate representation  of  coiisiuner  inter- 
ests. This  legislation  would  redress  this 
Imbalance  between  business  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection 
would  have  the  staff,  money,  and  time  to 
fully  participate  in  administrative  pro- 
ceedings which  substantially  affect  the 
interest  of  consumers.  It  would  have  the 
right  to  be  notified  that  these  proceed- 
ings, formal  and  informal,  are  taking 
place.  It  would  have  the  right  to  informa- 
tion relating  to  these  proceedings.  It 
would  have  the  authority  to  conduct  its 
own  Investigations  of  issues  of  substan- 
tial importance  to  consumers,  and  it 
could  then  use  this  information  as  a  basis 
for  corrective  action  by  regulatory 
bodies. 

I  wish  to  underline  the  fact,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  ACP  is  not  a  regulatory 
body.  Its  function  is  solely  representa- 
tional. It  would  neither  disrupt  nor  pro- 
long administrative  proceedings  since, 
when  it  determines  to  intervene  in  an 
administrative  action,  the  ACP  must 
oomi^  with  the  host  agency's  statutes 
and  rules  of  procedure.  By  no  means  are 
we  creating  another  regulatory  bureauc- 
racy. In  truth,  we  are  seeking  to  make 
the  present  bureaucracy  more  responsive 
to  citizen  Interests. 

Mof«over,  the  ACP  has  no  decision- 
making authority.  Its  mission  is  to  insure 
that  decisionmakers  have  all  the  con- 
sumer-related facts  at  their  disposal.  The 
dedaion  as  to  what  balance  should  be 
■truck  between  competing  interests  re- 
mains with  the  administrative  regula- 
tory b6dy.  The  public  interest,  however, 
can  only  emorge  from  the  honest  and  ef- 
fective confrontaticm  of  differing  inter- 
ests rQ>resented  with  comparable  re- 
sources and  intensity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislattim. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcoi  California. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  7575.  legisla- 
tion to  establish  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection.  If  passed,  H.R.  7575  would 
create  a  new  superbiu-eaucracy  that 
overlap  and  duplicate  existing  consumer 
protection  activities  within  the  Federal 
Government.  \ 

This  bill  is  fimdamentally  defective 
because  it  assimies  that  Congress  can 
establish  a  single  agency  to  act  as  an 
advocate  for  consumers  as  a  class.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  as  many  consum- 
ers  as  there  are  citizens.  Their  interests 
are  diverse.  No  single  Federal  agency 
could  possibly  represent  them  all.  What 
best  represents  them  are  the  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  in  a  free  marketplace 
In  addition,  consumers  can  always  ap- 
peal for  relief  to  individual  Congress- 
men or  to  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Since  it  is  impossible  for  an  agency  to 
represent  the  diverse  interests  of  all  con- 
sumers, it  would  inevitably  develop  that 
an  agency  for  consizmer  protection  would 
represent  some  consumers  while  others 
would  be  left  unrepresented.  By  estab- 
lishing a  mechanism  for  the  determina- 
tion of  "consumer  interest,"  such  as  an 
agency  for  consumer  protection,  the 
Congress  would — at  a  $10  million  plus 
yearly  budget— be  providing  a  perfect 
outlet  for  the  lobbying  activities  of  the 
professional  group  "do-gooders."  Those 
individual  consumers  whose  interests 
happen  to  differ  from  those  of  the  domi- 
nant consxmier  lobby  would  be  left  mi- 
represented  by  an  agency  for  consumer 
protection — this  with  the  additional 
handicap  of  having  their  tax  dollars  used 
to  support  the  opposing  position.  I  am 
convinced  that,  should  this  bill  become 
law,  consiuners  would  feel  that  Congress 
would  not  only  be  regulating  the  produc- 
ers of  consumer  goods  but  also  the  de- 
mands of  the  consumers  themselves. 

Additionally,  I  believe  that  the  crea- 
tion of  an  agency  for  consumer  protec- 
tion which  would  be  empowered  to  inter- 
vene at  whim  either  in  coiu-t  or  through 
administrative  proceedings  would  create 
a  chaotic  situation  which  would  ham- 
per—rather than  promote — the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Enabling  an  agency 
such  as  is  proposed  by  this  legislation  to 
delay  final  determination  of  disputes  of 
consmner  complaints  would  serve  to  en- 
hance the  power  of  these  professional 
consiuner  lobbies  at  the  expense  of  deny- 
hag  justice  to  the  individuals  involved. 
Congress  should  not  authorize  legislation 
that  would  interfere  with  the  disciplines 
of  the  free  market.  It  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  general  public— both  con- 
sumer and  producer— that  there  be 
speedy  resolution  of  legal  and  adminis- 
trative disputes. 

Members  of  Congress  should  not  dele- 
gate away  to  a  massive  bureaucratic 
agency  their  responsibility  to  represent 
the  hiterests  of  the  constituents/con- 
sumers in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
elected  ofDdal  who  is  most  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people,  not  the  im- 
dected  bureaucrat 

Another  massive  Government  bureauc- 
racy is  not  needed.  In  addition  to  the 
OfBce  of  Consumer  Affairs,  headed  by  a 
special  assistant  to  the  President,  nu- 
merous consumer  representatives  can  be 


found  functioning  throughout  govern- 
ment at  all  levels— local.  State,  and 
Federal.  Besides  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  is  now  the  largest  Federal 
agency  concerned  primarily  with  con- 
sumer protection,  a  recent  study  prepared 
for  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  head  of  the 
OfBce  of  Consumer  Affairs,  found  that 
413  units  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
presently  administering  consumer  re- 
lated activities.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
Federal  Government^  is  already  mnVine 
a  strong  commitment  to  consumer  pro- 
tection and  advocacy. 

Proponents  of  HJl.  7675  are  no  doubt 
motivated  by  high  principles.  Yet,  in  the 
process  of  attempting  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer, their  bill  would  give  unprecedent- 
ed and  potentially  dangerous  power  to 
the  new  agency's  director  and  staff  to 
take  action  against  Government  bodies, 
industry,  and  business.  Such  concentra- 
tion of  powers  would  be  open  to  future 
expansion  and  abuse. 

In  recent  years,  American  consumers 
have  demonstrated  increased  knowledge 
and  sophistication  in  the  maricetplace. 
Private  consiuner  groups  and  State  and 
local  consumer  agencies  are  proving  that 
they  can  aggressively  and  effectively  deal 
with  those  who  would  fleece  and  deceive 
consiuners.  Local  radio  and  television 
stations  provide  "omsbudsmen"  who  as- 
sist consumers  in  processing  complaint 
and  reaching  a  satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  dispute.  The  power  of  the  press  to  not 
only  gain  total  access  to  producers  who 
may  have  abused  consumer  interests,  but 
to  also  insure  that  permanent  corrective 
action  Is  taken,  cannot  be  underestimat- 
ed. Certainly,  activity  such  as  this  at  a 
level  closer  to  the  individual  consumer,  is 
infinitely  more  effective  thlin  a  huge 
Federal  bureaucracy  dictating  from 
Washington  what  individual  consumers 
should  be  receiving. 

Consumers — and  each  of  us  in  America 
is  one — ^need  to  regain  control  of  their 
own  lives.  At  the  same  time,  they  need 
less,  not  more,  Government  paternalism 
and  dictation.  HJl.  7575  is  a  bad  bill, 
bad  public  policy,  and  bad  for  consumers. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
against  this  legislation  and  for  the  rights 
of  the  consumer  to  make  choices  in  a 
free  and  open  marketpalce. 

Mr.  KETCH  UM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  views  on  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
most  harmful  and  dangerous  piece  of 
legislation,  namely  HJl.  7575,  to  estab- 
lish an  Agency  for  Consimier  Protection. 

During  the  August  recess,  I  had  ample 
opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  my 
constituents.  The  most  often  expressed 
comment  was  "Get  the  Government  off 
my  back."  The  American  people  are  sick 
and  tired  of  an  ever-increasing  Federal 
bureaucracy  trying  to  regulate  every  as- 
pect of  their  personal  lives  and  busi- 
nesses. Our  well-known  and  much  ad- 
mired former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Enin,  has,  with  his  usual  flair  for 
words,  expressed  It  best: 

The  Federal  bureaucracy  has  beoome  like 
the    tblrfl    curse    of    Moses — a    suffocating 
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plague  of  frogs  brought  forth  from  out  of 
where  they  belong.  Into  the  vUlages  and  the 
Tery  houses  of  the  people. 

HJl.  7575  will  only  serve  to  perpetuate 
this  plague.  At  a  time  when  our  citizens 
are  demanding  a  halt  to  the  trend  to- 
ward big  government,  this  bill  adds 
another  layer  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
It  establishes  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
act  as  an  advocate  of  consumer  interests 
in  agency  and  court  proceedings.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  say  such  legislation 
is  needed  because  the  regulatory  agencies 
are  not  responsive  to  consumer  interests 
but  rather  to  the  special  interests  they 
were  designed  to  oversee.  Therefore,  since 
the  regulatory  agencies  are  not  doing 
their  job  properly,  the  answer  is  to  create 
another  regulatory  agency  to  monitor  the 
activities  of  the  already  existing  agen- 
cies. If  there  is  logic  to  this  approach,  I 
certainly  cannot  see  it. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  who  opposed  this 
bill  raised  an  excellent  point  in  their  mi- 
nority views.  The  point  is,  who  is  the 
consumer  and  what  is  his  Interest?  Our 
Nation  consists  of  some  210  million  indi- 
viduals, every  single  one  of  whom  is  a 
consumer.  There  can  be  no  one  viewpoint 
representing  us  all.  How  could  the  Agen- 
cy for  Consumer  Protection  possibly 
choose,  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner, 
which  interest  to  represent  That  it  will 
have  the  power  to  make  such  a  decision 
Is  frightening. 

I  believe  another  question  well  worth 
asking  is,' Do  the  consumers  of  this  Nation 
really  want  another  Government  agency 
to  "protect"  their  interests?  I  think  not. 
My  mail  from  constituents  has  been 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  tills  legisla- 
tion. Editorials  from  newspapers  across 
the  country  have  blasted  the  creation  of 
an  additional  Federal  bureaucracy.  The 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  found  84  percent  of  its  mem- 
bership opposed  to  this  bill.  A  recent 
study  by  the  Opinion  Research  Corp.  re- 
vealed that  only  13  percent  of  the  con- 
suming public  favored  a  new  agency  and 
of  that  13  percent,  6  percent  opposed  an 
agency  that  would  cost  $60  million  over 
3  years.  At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is 
suffering  the  economic  consequences  of 
prolonged  deficit  spending,  I  hardly 
think  it  is  wise  to  initiate  new  spending 
programs.  In  addition,  the  cost  to  con- 
sumers will  go  beyond  the  use  of  their 
hard-earned  tax  money  to  support  the 
creation  of  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection.  The  cost  in  redtape.  delays, 
and  general  slowdown  of  the  process  of 
Government,  will  be  immeasurable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  need 
regulatory  reform.  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent hi  his  contention  that  the  best  way 
to  protect  the  consumer  is  to  improve 
the  existing  institutions  of  government, 
not  add  more  government.  We  already 
have  a  myriad  of  Federal  agencies  oper- 
ating consumer  programs,  such  as  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  the  Consum- 
er Product  Safety  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Food  and 
the  existing  institutions  of  government. 
Drug  Administration,  and  so  forth.  If 
these  agencies  are  not  doing  their  Jobs 


properly,  the  obvious  answer  is  to  take 
some  action  to  insure  that  they  do.  There 
is  no  valid  reason  to  create  another  Gov- 
ernment agency  that  will  only  duplicate 
existing  efforts. 

The  issue  of  creation  of  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  has  been  before 
Congress  for  a  number  of  years  but  has 
never  successfully  passed  both  Houses. 
I  think  it  is  time  to  let  this  bill  die  a 
weU-deserved  death  and  get  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  instituting  some  real 
regulatory  reform. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  7575,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  say  a  few  words  today  In 
support  of  the  mesisure.  This  Is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  stood  In  support  of  this 
measure  nor  is  It  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here — many  of  us  have  fought 
long  and  hard  for  the  establishment  of  a 
consumer  advocacy  agency.  Last  year 
this  body  passed  a  bill  ahnost  identical 
to  the  one  before  us  now  by  a  vote  of 
293  to  94.  Unfortunately  the  Senate  got 
caught  in  a  filibuster  and  the  93d  Con- 
gress ended  without  an  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  tolerate  any  further 
delays  on  this  measure. 

H.R.  7575  establishes  an  Independent 
nonregulatory  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  whose  princi- 
pal function  will  be  to  represent  and 
protect  the  Interests  of  consumers  In 
proceedings  and  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  and  courts  that  may  substan- 
tially affect  these  Interests.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  Is  to  give  consumers 
adequate  representation  in  the  Federal 
decisionmaking  process. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
multitude  of  Federal  agencies  whose  pol- 
icies and  decisions  affect  the  well-being 
of  consumers  have  not  adequately  pro- 
tected consumer  interests.  Consumer  in- 
terests just  do  not  have  the  priority  of 
attention  that  wsis  expected  when  those 
agencies  were  created.  The  major  rea- 
son for  this  is  the  imbalance  In  repre- 
sentation between  consumer  and  business 
Interests.  The  business  community  has 
vast  resources  at  Its  command  in  deal- 
ing with  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies— the  representation  of  consumers  is 
generally  weak  or  nonexistent.  Hardly 
any  decision  of  importance  Is  made  by 
the  agencies  without  an  Input  by  the 
business  community — few  are  made 
where  consumer  interests  have  been 
fully  and  effectively  presented.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  voice  of  a  single 
consiuner  or  even  a  group  of  consumers 
is  so  small,  having  none  of  the  financial, 
technical,  and  legal  resources  of  the  in- 
dustries, that  they  carry  little  or  no  In- 
fiuence  with  an  agency. 

Since  the  major  criticism  raised  about 
the  creation  of  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  is  based  on  the  argument  for 
regulatory  reform,  let  me  say  a  few 
words  in  this  regard.  This  new  consumer 
agency  will  have  no  regulatory  author- 
ity. It  cannot  overrule,  veto  or  impair 
Etny  Federal  agency's  final  determina- 
tions. The  creation  of  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  will  itself  be  a  vital 
component  of  regulatory  reform  and  will 
facilitate   additional   reform   by   spot- 


lighting regulatory  programs  that  are 
Infiatlonary  or  that  serve  narrow  special 
interests.  This  is  a  well-balsuiced  and 
carefully  drawn  bill  which  takes  into  ac- 
count both  the  needs  of  consumers  for 
effective  representation  and  the  valid 
concerns  of  business  and  industry  for 
fair  treatment  and  orderly  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
that  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection 
is  not  a  revolutionary  idea — it  merely 
seeks  to  establish  a  rough  equity  for  the 
consumer  with  the  business  and  trade 
associations  which  are  now  well  repre- 
sented within  the  Federal  regulatory 
process.  This  Agency  is  only  an  extension 
of  existing  authority  in  that  they  will  be 
providing  the  Federal  agencies  with  in- 
formation and  data  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer that  the  Federal  sigencies  need  to 
make  a  fully -informed  decision. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
with  the  kind  of  overwhelming  vote  we 
have  shown  in  the  past. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  an  excellent 
statement  on  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women: 


Agency  fob  Consu 
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(By  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  Inc.) 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  In  meeting  as- 
sembled, urges  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  adopt  H.R.  7675.  the  Consumer  Protection 
Act. 

For  over  a  decade,  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women  has  actively  supported  a 
consumer  protection  program  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Consumer  Advocacy  Agency. 

Every  day  hundreds  of  Federal  agency  de- 
cisions are  made  which  affect  consumers. 
Often  the  decision  maker  Is  not  aware  of 
the  Impact  that  the  decUlon  may  have  on 
consumers.  It  has  been  estimated  by  a  com- 
petent observer  that  Industry  representa- 
tives outnumber  consumer  representatives 
100-1  In  appearances  before  Federal  agencies. 

In  a  period  of  high  technological  develop- 
ment, with  excessive  use  of  chemicals  in 
foods  and  serious  hazards  facing  the  environ- 
ment, protection  for  the  consumer  Is  im- 
perative. 

In  a  public  statement  earlier  this 
year.  President  Ford  suggested  that  the 
".  .  .  existing  regulatory  agencies  should  be 
Improved."  He  announced  that  he  had  or- 
dered all  executive  departments  and  agencies 
to  "make  major  Improvements  In  the  quality 
of  service  to  the  consumer."  The  best  means 
of  achieving  Improvements  is  to  establish  a 
Consumer  Advocacy  Agency  which  will  have 
the  resources  and  the  authcrity  to  monitor 
services. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
urges  the  Congress  to  adopt  H.R.  7675  with 
a  large  enough  majority  to  discourage  a 
Presidential  veto,  or  enough  to  override  it 
should  President  Ford  choose  to  reject  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  197B". 

AMZMDMZMT  omXKO  BT   MX.  LSVTrAS  AS  A 
SUBSiTlUia 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute. 
The  CleriE  read  as  foUows: 
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ABMDdment  offered  |>y  Mr.  LerrrAS  as  a 
subetttute: 

Strike  out  ell  aftw  the  enacting  clauae 
and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

llutt  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Con- 
Btnner  Protection  Act  of  1975". 

BTATXlfZIfT  ov  Fxitniifas 

Sac.  X  Hie  Congress  finds  that  the  Interests 
of  consumers  are  Inadequately  represented 
and  protected  within  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment;  that  ▼tgorotis  representation  and  i»t>- 
tectkm  of  the  Interests  of  consumers  are  es- 
sential to  the  fair  and  effldent  f iinctlonlng  of 
a  free  market  economy  that  It  Is  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  each  Federal  agency  to 
serve  and  protect  the  consuming  public  and 
to  orient  Its  operattona  toward  this  goal;  and 
that  It  Is  within  the  legitimate  oversight  au- 
thority and  reqwoslbUlty  of  the  Congress  to 
eetaMlsh  mechanisms  whereby  the  operations 
of  rtdtnl  agencies  may  be  subjected  to  criti- 
cal examination  to  Insure  that  those  purposes 
are  faithfully  pursued. 


Sac.  3.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  office  at  the  Congress  to  be  known  as  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Protection.  The  Office  shall 
be  beaded  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlves,  and  confirmed  by  majority  vote 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Hou^  of  Represent- 
atives. The  Director  shall  be  a  person  who 
by  reason  of  training,  experience,  and  attain- 
ments Is  exceptionally  qualified  to  represent 
the  Interests  of  consumers.  There  shall  be  in 
the  Office  a  Deputy  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Director.  The  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shall  perform  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Director  and  shall  act  for,  and 
exercise  the  powers  of,  the  Director  during 
the  abaence  or  disability  of,  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of,  the  Director.  The 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  may  be  re- 
moved by  either  Rouse  by  resolution. 

(3)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Director  first 
appointed  shall  expire  at  noon  on  January  3, 
1979,  and  the  terms  of  office  of  Directors 
subsequently  appointed  shall  expire  at  noon 
on  January  3  of  each  fourth  year  thereafter. 
Any  Individual  appointed  as  Director  to  fill 
a  vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term 
shall  serve  only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
that  term.  An  individual  serving  as  Director 
at  the  eviration  of  a  term  may  continue  to 
serve  until  his  successor  Is  appointed.  Any 
Deputy  Director  ahall  serve  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  office  at  the  Director  who 
i^polnted  him  (and  until  his  successor  Is 
^>polnted),  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
Director. 

(S)  The  Director  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  per  annum  gross  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  of  basic  pay,  as  In  effect  from  time  to 
time,  for  level  m  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
In  section  S314  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 
The  Deputy  Director  ahall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  per  annum  gross  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  of  baste  pay,  as  so  In  effect,  for  level  IV 
of  the  executive  Schedule  In  section  6316  of 
such  title. 

(b)  No  enq)loyee  of  the  Office  whQe  serv- 
ing in  such  position  may  engage  In  any 
buatness,  vocation,  or  other  employment  or 
have  other  Interests  which  are  Inconsistent 
with  his  oOdal  responslblUtlee. 

powxia  AJtD  Dunxs  or  thx  DnscToa 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Director  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  Office  and  shall 
have  the  authority  to  direct  and  supervise 
all  personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act,  the  Director 
la  authorlaed,  in  carrying  out  hla  functions 
nnder  this  Act.  to— 

(1)  subject  to  the  civil  servloe  and  daaslfl- 
oatlon  laws,  aatoet.  ^>potnt.  ampler,  and 


fix  the  compensation  of  such  olBoers  and 
employees  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  prescribe  their 
authority  and  duties; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ae- 
COTdance  with  section  3109  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  and  compensate  Individuals  so 
enq>Ioyed  for  each  day  (Including  traveltlme) 
at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
of  pay  for  grade  OS-18  as  provided  In  section 
6332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  while 
such  experts  and  consultants  are  so  serving 
away  from  thetr  homes  or  reg^ular  place  of 
btislness,  pay  such  employees  travel  expensea 
and  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence  at  rates 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  Oovemment  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently; 

(3)  appoint  advisory  committees  composed 
of  such  private  citizens  and  officials  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  as  he 
deems  desirable  to  advise  him  with  respect  to 
his  functions  under  this  Act,  and  pay  such 
members  (other  than  those  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government)  while 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Di- 
rector compensation  and  travel  expenses  at 
the  rate  provided  for  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  experts  and  con- 
sultants; 

(4)  promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In 
him  or  In  the  Office,  and  delegate  authority 
for  the  performance  of  any  function  to  any 
officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
supervision; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
personnel,  and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies 
and  of  State  and  private  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities; 

(6)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  Office  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  Director  may  deem  appropriate, 
with  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of'^the 
United  States,  or  with  any  State,  territory,  or 
possession,  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  with  any  public  or  private  person,  firm, 
association,  corporation,  or  institution; 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
V3.C.  665(b)); 

(8)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed:  and 

(9)  encourage  the  development  of  in- 
formal dispute  settlement  procedures  Involv- 
ing consiuners. 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director, 
each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  within  its  capability  to  the  Office  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  in  January  of 
each  year  a  report  which  shall  Include  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Office  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  Including  a  summary 
of  consumer  complaints  received  and  actions 
thereon  and  such  recommendations  for  aA- 
dltlonal  legislation  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  within  the  United 
States.  Each  such  report  shall  Include  a  sum- 
mary and  evaluation  of  selected  major  con- 
sumer programs  of  each  Federal  agency.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  comment  with 
respect  to  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
such  programs  as  well  as  deficiencies  noted 
In  the  coordination,  administration,  or  en- 
forcement of  such  programs. 

FtTNCnOMB   or   THX   Ulf  JCX 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  Office  shall.  In  the  per- 
formanoe  of  Its  function^,  advise  the  Con- 
gress as  to  matters  affecting  the  Interests  of 
eoQaumars;  and  protect  and  promote  the  In- 


terests of  the  people  of  the  UnltM  States 
as  consumers  of  goods  and  serviced  made 
available  to  them  through  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  United  Statea. 

(b)   The  functions  of  the  Office  shall  be 


(1)  represent  the  Interests  of  consumers 
before  Federal  agencies  and  courts  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  this  Act; 

(2)  encourage  and  support  research,  stud- 
ies, and  testing  of  consumer  products  and 
Improved  products,  services,  and  consumer 
Information,  to  the  extent  sutborlzed  In  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act; 

(3)  submit  recommendations  annually  to 
the  Congress  on  measures  to  Improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  Interests 
of  consumers; 

(4)  publish  and  distribute  material  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  carrying  out  Its  nspon- 
slbllltles  under  this  Act  which  will  inform 
consumers  of  matters  of  Interest  to  them,  to 
the  extent  authorized  In  section  8  of  this 
Act; 

(6)  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  in- 
vestigations, including  economic  surveys, 
concerning  the  needs,  Interests,  and  prob- 
lems of  consumers  which  are  not  duplica- 
tive In  significant  degree  of  similar  activi- 
ties conducted  by  other  Federal  agencies; 
and 

(6)  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  fully  and  currently  Informed  of  all 
its  activities,  except  that  this  paragraph  Is 
not  authority  to  withhold  information  re- 
quested by  Individual  Members  of  Congress. 

COKStnCKB     COMPLAINTS 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director  receives 
a  consumer  complaint  with  regard  to  a  Fed- 
eral agency  proceeding  or  activity  substan- 
tially affecting  an  Interest  of  consumers,  and 
he  determines  that  such  complaint  has  a  rea- 
sonable probability  of  being  true  and  of  be- 
ing motivated  by  a  significant  grievance,  he 
shall  solicit  the  response  of  such  agency  to 
s\ich  complaint,  and  conduct  such  further 
Investigation  as  he  deems  necessary  to  the 
making  of  a  report  under  subsection  (b) 
(2). 

(b)(1)  The  Director  shall,  on  a  monthly 
basis,  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Senate  a  complete  list,  by  general 
subject  matter,  of  all  consumer  complaints 
which  were  the  subject  matter  of  Investiga- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) . 

(2)  The  Director  shall  maintain  a  file  with 
regard  to  each  consumer  complaint  Investi- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  which  file 
shall  be  available  to  Members  of  Congress, 
to  either  House  of  Congress,  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  matter  within  its  Jurisdiction,  to  any 
ccmunlttee  of  Congress,  whether  Joint,  stand- 
ing, or  select,  or  to  any  subcommittee  there- 
of. Such  file  shall  contain — 

(A)  the  allegations  contained  In  the  orig- 
inal consumer  complaint  or  complaints 
prompting  the  Investigation; 

(B)  the  response  of  the  respective  agency 
to  such  allegations: 

(C)  any  additional  factual  material  result- 
ing from  further  investigation; 

(D)  a  report  by  the  Director  setting  forth — 

(I)  his  conclusions  as  to  any  facts  in 
dispute  between  the  complainant  and  the 
agency; 

(II)  the  extent  to  which  investigation  of 
the  complaint  resulted  in  agency  action  fa- 
vorable to  the  oomplaltuint,  or  the  extent  to 
which  information  supplied  by  the  agency 
under  subsection  (  )  resulted  In  further 
administrative  or  Judicial  proceedings; 

(ill)  the  extent  to  which  agency  action  In 
response  to  the  complaint  is  Impeded  by  the 
current  state  of  the  law; 

(iv)  the  extent  to  which  agency  action  In 
response  to  the  complaint  is  based  on  the 
exercise  of  discretion  vested  in  the  agency; 
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(v)  any  recommendations  for  legislative 
action  which  might  help  to  avert  future  legit- 
imate complaints  of  a  similar  nature; 

(vl)  a  brief  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  in- 
vestigation to  the  Office,  including  the  cost 
of  preparation  of  the  report  and  recommen- 
dations. 

(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Office  receives  from 
any  source,  or  develops  on  its  own  Initiative, 
any  complaint  or  other  information  affecting 
the  Interests  of  consumers  and  disclosing  a 
probable  violation  of — 

(A)  a  law  of  the  United  States, 

(B)  a  rule  or  order  of  a  Federal  agency  or 
officer,  or 

(c)  a  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  involving  a  matter 
of  Federal  law.  It  shall  take  such  action 
within  Its  authority  as  may  be  desirable, 
including  the  proposal  of  legislation,  or  shall 
promptly  transmit  such  complaint  <»*  other 
Information  to  the  Federal  agency  or  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  such 
law,  rule,  order.  Judgment,  or  decree,  for  ap- 
propriate action. 

(2)  The  Office  shall  ascertain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  action  taken  with  regard  to 
respective  complaints  and  other  Information 
transmitted  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  The  Office  shall  maintain  a  public 
doc\iment  room  containing  an  up-to-date 
listing  of  all  signed  consumer  complaints  of 
any  significance  for  public  inspection  and 
copying  which  the  Office  has  received,  ar- 
ranged in  meaningful  and  usef\il  categories, 
together  with  annotations  of  actions  taken 
by  it.  Complaints  shall  be  listed  and  made 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying 
only  if — 

(1)  the  complainant's  Identity  is  protected 
when  he  has  requested  confidentiality; 

(2)  the  party  complained  against  has  had* 
sixty  days  to  comment  on  such  complaint 
ana  such  comment,  when  received  is  dis- 
played together  with  the  complaint;  and 

(3)  the  entity  to  which  the  complaint  has 
been  referred  has  had  sixty  days  to  notify 
the  Office  what  action.  If  any,  it  Intends  to 
take  with  respect  to  the  complaint. 

BEFRESENTATION   Or  CONSTTMEBS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  having  specific  oversight  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  the  operations  of  a 
Federal  agency  determines  that  the  result  of 
a  proceeding  or  activity  of  such  agency  may 
substantially  affect  an  Interest  of  consumers, 
such  committee  may  by  resolution  order  the 
Director  to  Intervene  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
the  interests  of  consiuners,  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection.  The 
Director  shall  comply  with  Federal  agency 
statutes  and  rules  of  procedure  of  general 
applicability  governing  the  timing  of  Inter- 
vention or  participation  In  such  proceeding 
or  activity  and,  upon  Intervening  or  partici- 
pating therein,  shall  comply  with  Federal 
agency  statutes  and  riiles  of  procedure  of 
general  applicability  governing  the  conduct 
thereof.  The  Intervention  or  participation  of 
the  Director  In  any  Federal  agency  proceed- 
ing or  activity  shall  not  affect  the  obligation 
of  the  Federal  agency  conducting  such  pro- 
ceeding or  activity  to  assure  procedural  fair- 
ness to  all  participants. 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
the  Director  may  be  directed  to  Intervene 
as  a  party  or  otherwise  participate  In  any 
Federal  agency  proceeding  which  Is  subject 
to  section  553,  554,  556,  or  557  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  to  any  other  statute 
or  regulation  authorizing  a  hearing,  or  which 
is  conducted  on  the  record  after  opportimlty 
for  an  agency  hearing. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c). 
In  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  not  cov- 
ered by  paragraph  (1),  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  activity,  the  Director  may  be  di- 
rected to  participate  or  oommunlcate  In.  any 
manner  that  any  person  may  partlclpata  or 


oommunlcate  \mder  Federal  agency  stat- 
utes, rules,  or  practices.  The  Federal  agency 
shall  give  consideration  to  the  written  or 
oral  submission  of  the  Director.  Such  sub- 
mission shall  be  presented  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner and  without  causing  undue  delay. 

(b)  At  such  time  as  the  Director  ts  ordered 
to  Intervene  or  participate  In  a  Federal  agen- 
cy proceeding  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section,  he  shall  issue  publicly  a  written 
statement  setting  forth  the  findings  of  the 
oversight  committee  imder  subsection  (a), 
stating  concisely  the  specific  Interests  of  con- 
sumers to  be  protected.  Upon  Intervening  or 
participating  he  shall  file  a  copy  of  this  state- 
ment In  the  proceeding. 

(c)  In— 

(1)  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  seeking 
primarily  to  Impose  a  fine  or  forfeiture  which 
the  agency  may  impose  vmder  Its  own  au- 
thority for  an  alleged  violation  of  a  statute  of 
the  United  States  or  of  a  rule,  order,  or  de- 
cree promulgated  thereunder,  or 

(2)  any  action  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States  to  which  the  United  States  or  any 
Federal  agency  is  a  party, 

and  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Director  may 
substantially  affect  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers, the  Director  upon  his  own  motion, 
or  upon  written  request  made  by  the  officer 
or  employee  who  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  presenting  the  case  for  the  United  States 
or  the  Federal  agency  In  the  proceeding  or 
action,  may  transmit  to  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee all  evidence  and  Information  In  the 
possession  of  the  Director  relevant  to  the 
proceeding  or  action  and  n^iy,  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Federal  agency  or  court,  i^pear 
as  amlens  curiae  and  present  written  or  oral 
argvunent  to  such  agency  or  court. 

(d)  To  the  extent  that  any  person.  If 
aggrieved,  would  have  a  right  of  Judicial 
review  by  law,  the  Director  may,  at  the 
direction  by  resolution  of  the  committee  of 
the  Congress  having  primary  oversight  re- 
sponsibility, Institute,  or  Intervene  as  a  party, 
in  a  proceeding  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States  Involving  Judicial  review  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  action  which  such  committee 
determines  substantially  affects  the  Interests 
of  consumers,  except  that  where  the  Direc- 
tor did  not  intervene  or  participate  In  the 
Federal  agency  proceeding  or  activity  In- 
volved, the  court  shall  determine  whether 
the  Director's  Institution  of  the  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding would  be  necessary  to  the  Interests 
of  Justice.  Before  Instituting  a  proceeding  to 
obtain  Judicial  review  in  a  case  where  t^e 
Director  did  not  Intervene  or  participate  in 
the  Federal  agency  proceeding  or  activity, 
the  Director  shall  petition  the  Federal  agency 
for  rehearing  or  reconsideration  of  Its  action 
If  the  Federal  agency  statutes  or  rules  spe- 
cifically authorize  rehearing  or  reconsidera- 
tion. The  petition  shall  be  filed  within  sixty 
days  after  the  Federal  agency  action  or  with- 
in such  longer  time  as  may  be  allowed  by 
Federal  agency  procedures.  If  the  Federal 
agency  does  not  act  finally  upon  such  petition 
within  sixty  dajrs  after  filing  thereof,  or 
within  any  shorter  time,  less  five  days,  as 
may  be  provided  by  law  for  the  initiation  of 
Judicial  review,  the  Director  may  institute 
a  proceeding  for  Judicial  review  Immediately. 
The  participation  of  the  Director  in  a  pro- 
ceeding for  Judicial  review  of  a  Federal  agen- 
cy action  shall  not  alter  or  affect  the  scope 
of  review  otherwise  applicable  to  such  agency 
action. 

(e)  When  the  committee  of  the  Congress 
having  primary  oversight  responsibility  ds- 
termlnes  it  to  be  in  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers, such  committee  may  by  resolution 
order  the  Director  to  reqxiest  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  to  initiate  such  proceed- 
ing or  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
authorized  by  law  with  respect  to  such  agen- 
cy. If  the  Federal  agency  falls  to  take  the 
action  requested,  It  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Office  of  the  reasons  for  Its  failure  and  such 
notification  shall  be  a  matter  of  public  rec- 


ord. To  the  extent  that  any  person.  If  ag- 
grieved, would  have  a  right  of  Judicial  review 
by  law,  such  committee  may  by  resolution 
order  the  Director  to  Institute  a  proceeding 
In  a  court  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
review  of  the  action  of  a  Federal  agency  or 
Its  refusal  to  act. 

(f)  Appearances  by  the  Office  under  this 
section  shall  be  In  its  own  name  and  shall 
be  made  by  qualified  representatives  desig- 
nated by  the  Director. 

(g)  In  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  to 
which  the  Office  Is  a  party,  the  Office  is  au- 
thorized to  request  the  Federal  agency  to 
issue,  and  the  Federal  agency  shall,  on  a 
statement  or  showing  (If  such  statement 
or  showing  Is  required  by  the  Federal  agency's 
rules  of  procedure)  of  general  relevance  and 
reasonable  scope  of  the  evidence  sought,  Issue 
such  orders,  as  are  authorized  by  the  Federal 
agency's  statatory  pwwers,  for  the  copying 
of  documents,  papers,  and  records,  summon- 
ing of  witnesses,  production  of  books  and 
papers,  and  submission  of  information  in 
writing. 

(h)  The  Office  is  not  authorized  to  inter- 
vene In  proceedings  or  actions  before  State 
or  local  agencies  and  courts. 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Office  from  communi- 
cating with  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies 
at  times  and  in  manners  not  inconsistent 
with  law  or  agency  niles. 

coNSxncEa   iNroaMATioK   and   snvicxs 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Office  shall  develop  on  Its 
own  Initiative,  and,  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  gather  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  non-Federal  sources,  and 
disseminate  to  the  public  in  such  manner, 
at  such  times,  and  In  such  form  as  it  deter- 
mines to  be  most  effective,  information,  sta- 
tistics, and  other  data  concerning — 

(1)  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Office; 

(2)  consumer  products  and  services; 

(S^  problems  encountered  by  consumers 
generally.  Including  annual  reports  on  In- 
terest rates  and  commercial  and  trade  prac- 
tices which  adversely  affect  consumers;  and 

(4)  notices  of  Federal  hearings,  proposed 
and  final  rules  and  orders,  and  other  per- 
tinent activities  of  Federal  agencies  that 
affect  consumers. 

(b)  All  Federal  agencies  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Director  possess  informa- 
tion which  would  be  useful  to  consumers 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Office  In  making  such  Information  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

TXSTIKO     AND     RaSXAXCR 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Office  shall.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  functions — 

(1)  encourage  and  support  throiigh  both 
public  and  private  entitles  the  development 
and  application  of.  methods  and  techniques 
for  testing  materials,  mechanisms,  compo- 
nents, structures,  and  processes  used  In  con- 
sumer products  and  for  Improving  consumer 
services; 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  research,  studies,  analy- 
ses, and  other  information  within  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  agencies  which  would  be 
useful  and  beneficial  to  consimiers;  and 

(3)  Investigate  and  report  to  Congress  on 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  National  Consumer  Information  Foun- 
dation which  would  administer  a  volimtary. 
self-supporting,  information  tag  program 
(similar  to  the  'Tel-Tag"  program  of  Great 
Britain)  under  which  any  manufacturer  of 
a  nonperlshable  consimier  product  to  be  sold 
at  retail  could  be  authorized  to  attach  to 
each  copy  of  such  product  a  tag,  standard 
In  form,  containing  Information,  based  on 
uniform  standards  relating  to  the  perform- 
ance, safety,  durability,  and  care  of  the 
product.  ^4k 

(b)  All  Federal  agendas  i^ch.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Directed,  poasess  testing  fa- 
cilities and  staff  relating  to  the  pbrfonnanoe 
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of  oonsumer  products  and  aervloM,  are  mi- 
thoBlaMl  to  pmtona  promptly,  to  the  great- 
est practicable  esrtent  within  their  ci^^Miblllty, 
■ueh  tests  as  the  Director  may  request  In  the 
eanrdse  of  bis  functions  under  sections  8 
or  7  of  this  Act.  regarding  products,  services. 
or  any  matter  affecting  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers. Such  tests  shall,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, be  conducted  In  accordance  with  gen- 
eraUy  accepted  methodologies  and  proce- 
dures, and  In  every  case  when  the  test  results 
are  published,  the  methodologies  and  proce- 
dures used  shall  be  available  along  with 
the  teat  results.  The  results  of  such  tests  may 
be  used  or  published  only  in  connection  with 
operations  which  the  Office  Is  conducting 
pursuant  to  sections  6  or  7.  In  providing 
fSdlltles  and  staff  upon  request  made  In 
writing  by  the  Director  Federal  agencies — 

(1)  may  perform  functions  under  this  sec- 
tloo  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  StMutbs  (31  n^S.C.  539); 

(2)  may  request  any  other  Federal  agency 
to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  progress  re- 
ports, and  other  information  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  bis  functions 
undet  this  section  and  any  such  other  agency 
Is  authorlaed  and  directed  to  cooperate  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law  by  furnishing 
such  materials:  and 

(8)  may,  to  the  extent  necessary  and  au- 
thorised, acquire  or  establish  additional  fa- 
cilities and  purchase  additlQjaal  equipment 
for  the  purjMse  of  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(c)  Neither  a  Federal  agency  engaged  In 
testing  products  under  this  Act  nor  the  Di- 
rector shall  declare  one  product  to  be  better 
or  a  better  buy,  than  any  other  product; 
howevw.  the  provisions  of  this  susbsectlon 
shall  not  prohibit  the  use  or  publication  of 
test  data  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) . 

INTOUCATIOX  OATHniKS 

Sac.  10.  (a)(1)  To  the  extent  required  to 
protect  the  health  or  safety  of  consumers,  or 
to  discover  consumer  fraud  or  substantial 
economic  injury  to  consumers,  the  Director 
Is  authorised,  upon  direction  by  reeolution 
of  a  committee  of  the  Congress  of  appropri- 
ate jurladtction.  to  issue,  written  interroga- 
tories or  requests  for  reports  and  other  re- 
lated informatton  to  any  person  engaged  in 
a  trade,  bmslneas,  or  industry  which  substan- 
tially affects  interstate  commerce.  Such  In- 
terrogatories or  requests  shaU  set  forth  with 
particularity  the  oonsumer  Interest  sought 
to  be  protected,  and  the  ptuposes  for  which 
tbelnformation  Is  sought. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shaU  be 
construed  to  authorise  the  inspection  or 
copying  of  documents,  papers,  books,  or  rec- 
ords, or  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any 
person,  or  shall  require  Che  disclosure  of 
Information  which  would  violate  any  rela- 
tionship prlvllsged  according  to  law. 

(8)  The  DInctor  shaU  not  exercise  the 
authority  under  paragraph  (I)  of  this  sub- 
BBCtlon  if  the  information  sought — 

(A)^  is  available  as  a  matter  of  public 
record; 

(B)  can  be  obtained  from  another  Fed- 
eral agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
thlsssctlan;  or 

(C)  la  for  use  in  connection  with  his  in- 
tervention In  any  pending  Mderal  agency 
prnreerting  against  the  person  to  whom  the 
Interrogatorlss  ars  addrsssed. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
any  Intarragatorlas  or  requests  submitted  to 
any  person  by  the  Dtrsctor  pursuant  tb  para- 
graph (1),  any  dlstrtet  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurladletlon  of  which  such 
person  is  ftmsd.  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  hnstnsas.  thaU  issue  an  order,  m  con- 
ditions and  with  such  apportionment  of 
costs  as  It  flnniriB  Just,  requiring  """ffpHaw^e 
with  a  valid  order  of  the  Director.  Tb*  dto- 
trtet  court  of  the  United  States  shaU  Ivas 
an  order  xxpoa  petitlan  by  the  DIreetor  or  on 
a  mottoa  to  quash,  and  upon  the  Dtrsetorli 
canylnt  tb*  boFteD  of  proTtng  la  oourt  that 


such  order  is  for  information  that  may  sub- 
stantially affect  the  health  or  safety  of  con- 
sumers or  may  be  neceesary  in  the  discovery 
of  consiimer  fraud  or  substantial  economic 
injury  to  consumers,  and  is  relevant  to  the 
purpoees  for  which  the  information  is  sought, 
unless  the  person  to  whom  the  Interrogatory 
or  request  Is  addressed  shows  that  answering 
such  Interrogatory  or  request  will  be  \mnec- 
cessarily  or  exceeslvely  burdensome. 

(b)(1)  Upon  written  request  by  the  Di- 
rector, each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  or  allow  access  to  all 
documents,  papers,  and  records  in  Its  pos- 
session which  the  Director  deems  neceesary 
tar  the  performance  of  his  functions  and  to 
furnish  at  cost  copies  of  specified  documents, 
papers,  and  records.  Notwithstanding  this 
subsection,  a  Federal  agency  may  deny  the 
Director  access  to  and  copies  of — 

(A)  Information  classified  in  the  Interest 
of  nsticMial  defense  or  national  security  by 
an  Individual  authorized  to  claisslfy  such  in- 
formation under  applicable  Executive  order 
or  statutes  and  restricted  data  whose  dis- 
semination is  controlled  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (42  U.8.C.  2011  et  seq.); 

(B)  policy  recommendations  by  Federal 
agency  personnel  Intended  for  internal 
agency  iise  only: 

(C)  information  concerning  routine  exec- 
utive and  administrative  functions  which  is 
not  otherwise  a  matter  of  public  record; 

(D)  personnel  and  medical  files  and  simi- 
lar files  the  dlsclosTire  of  which  would  con- 
stitute a  clearly  imwarranted  Invasion  of 
personal  privacy; 

(E)  Information  which  such  Federal  agency 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  law  from  disclosing 
to  another  Federal  agency:  and 

(F)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  fi- 
nancial information  described  In  section  662 
(b)  (4)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code— 

(I)  obtained  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  by  a  Federal  agency,  if  the  agency 
had  agreed  to  treat  and  has  treated  such  in- 
formation as  privileged  or  confidential  and 
sUtes  in  writing  to  the  Directs  that,  taking 
Into  account  the  nature  of  the  assurances 
given,  the  character  of  the  Information  re- 
quested, and  the  purpose,  as  stated  by  the 
Director  for  which  access  is  sought,  to  permit 
such  access  would  constitute  a  breach  of 
faith  by  the  agency;  or 

(II)  obtained  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  by  a  Federal  agency,  if  the 
agency  has  agreed  In  writing  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  to  treat  such  Information  as  priv- 
ileged or  confidential,  on  the  basis  of  its 
determination  set  forth  In  writing  that  such 
information  was  not  obtainable  without  such 
an  agreement  and  that  failure  to  obtain 
such  Information  would  seriously  impair 
performance  of  the  agency's  fxinctlon. 
BejoTB  granting  the  Director  access  to  trade 
secreti  and  CMnmerclal  or  financial  informa- 
tion deecrlbed  in  section  652 (b)  (4)  of  tlUe 
5,  United  States  Code,  the  agency  shaU  notify 
the  person  who  provided  such  information  of 
its  intention  to  do  so  and  the  reasons  there- 
for, and  shall  afford  him  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  comment  or  seek  injunctive 
relief.  Where  access  to  Information  is  denied 
to  Uie  Director  by  a  Federal  agency  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  the  head  of  the  agency 
and  the  Director  shall  seek  to  find  a  means 
of  providing  the  information  In  such  other 
form,  or  under  such  conditions,  as  will  msst 
the  agency's  objections.  The  Director  may 
fll9  a  complaint  in  court  to  enforce  its  rights 
under  this  subsection  in  the  same  manner 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  a  com- 
plainant under  section  662(a)  (8)  of  title  6, 
TTnttsd  States  Code. 

(3)  OonslBteat  with  Uie  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 731S  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19M  (3«  U.8.C.  7318),  nothbig  Ui  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  ss  providing  for  or  au- 
tharlxlng  any  VMeral  agency  to  divulge  or  to 
make  known  in  any  manner  whatever  to  the 
Director  from  an  income  tax  return,  the 
•mount  or  aouros  of  Income,  profits.  U 


expendlturee,  or  any  particular  thereof,  or 
to  permit  any  Federal  Income  tax  return  filed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  or  copy  thereof  or  any 
book  containing  any  abstracts  or  particulars 
thereof  to  be  seen  or  examined  by  the 
Director,  except  as  provided  by  law. 

(c)(1)  The  Office  shall  not  disclose  to  the 
public  or  to  any  State  or  local  agency — 

(A)  any  Information  (other  than  com- 
plaints published  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
this  Act)  in  a  form  which  would  reveal  trade 
secrets  and  commercial  or  financial  Informa- 
tion as  described  in  section  552  (b)  (4)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  obtained  from  a  per- 
son and  privileged  or  confidential;  or 

(B)  any  Information  which  was  received 
solely  from  a  Federal  agency  when  such 
agency  has  notified  the  Office  that  the  In- 
formation is  within  the  exceptions  stated  in 
section  562(b)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  Federal  agency  has  determined  that 
the  lnformat4on  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public;  except  that  If  such  Federal 
Agency  has  specified  that  such  information 
may  be  disclosed  in  a  particular  form  or 
manner,  the  Office  may  disclose  such  Inlta- 
matlon  in  such  form  or  manner. 

(2)    No  authority  conferred   by  this  Act, 
shall    be    deemed    to    require    any    Federal 
agency  to  release  to  any  Instrumentality,  cre- 
ated by  or  under  this  Act,  any  information 
the  dlBcloeiure  of  which  is  prohibited  by  law. 

(8)  In  the  release  of  information  pursuant 
to  the  authority  conferred  In  any  section  of 
this  Act,  except  information  released  through 
the  presentation  of  evidence  In  a  Federal 
agency  or  court  proceeding  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  the  following  additional  provisions 
shall  govern: 

(A)  The  Director  in  releasing  information 
concerning  consiuner  products  and  services, 
shall  determine  that  (1)  such  Information,  so 
far  as  practicable,  Is  accurate,  and  (11)  no 
part  of  such  Information  Is  prohibited  from 
disclosure  by  law.  The  Director  shall  comply 
with  any  notice  by  a  Federal  agency  pursu- 
ant to  section  10(c)(1)(B)  that  the  infor- 
mation should  not  be  made  available  to  the 
public  or  should  be  disclosed  only  in  a  par* 
tlcular  form  or  manner. 

(B)  In  the  dissemination  of  any  test  re- 
sults or  other  information  which  directly  or 
indirectly  disclose  product  names,  it  shall 
be  made  clew  that  (1)  not  all  products  of  a 
competitive  nature  have  been  tested,  if  such 
is  the  case,  and  (il)  there  Is  no  intent  or 
piupoee  to  rate  products  tested  over  those 
not  tested  or  to  imply  that  those  tested  are 
superior  or  preferable  in  quality  over  those 
not  tested. 

(C)  Notice  of  all  changes  or  additional  in- 
formation which  would  affect  the  fairness  of 
information  previously  disseminated  to  the 
public  shall  be  promptly  disseminated  in  a 
similar  manner. 

PBOTscnoK  or  thi  consttmkx  imterkst  in 

ADICINIBTKATIVK    PROCZKDINGS 

Sec.  11.  Kvery  Federal  agency  in  consider* 
Ing  any  Federal  agency  action  which  may 
substantially  affect  the  Interests  of  consum- 
ers including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Issu- 
ance or  ad<^tlon  of  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, orders,  standards,  or  formal  policy  de- 
cisions, shall — 

(1)  notify  the  Office  at  such  time  as  notice 
of  the  action  is  given  to  the  public,  or  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
fixed  by  agreement  Iwtween  the  Director  and 
each  agency  with  respect  to  the  considerattim 
of  spedflc  actions,  or  when  notification  of  a 
specific  action  or  proceeding  is  requestsd 
in  writing  by  the  Office;  and 

(2)  consistent  with  its  statutory  responsi- 
bilities, take  such  action  with  due  considera- 
tion to  the  interests  of  consimiers. 

In  taking  any  action  under  paragriq)h  (3), 
upon  request  of  the  Office  or  In  those  cases 
where  a  pubtle  announcement  would  nor- 
maUy  be  made,  the  Vedaral  agency  ooooemsd 
Shan  liwllrat^  «nm»t— ly  l«  m.  ^M\„  unn^i^H'*- 
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ment  of  such  action  the  consideration  given 
to  the  Interests  of  consumers.  This  section 
shall  be  enforceable  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  only  upon  petition  of  the  Office. 

SAVIMO   PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  impair 
the  statutory  responsibility  and  authority 
contained  in  section  201  (a)(4)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  481  (a)  {*)),<«  of 
any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws,  or  of  any 
Act  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade 
or  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  to  pre- 
vent or  impair  the  administration  or  enf  otoc- 
ment  of  any  such  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  any  Federal  agency  of 
any  authority  or  responsibility  to  protect  and 
promote  the  Interests  of  the  consumer. 

OEFINrnONS 

Sec.  13.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Office"  means  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Protection. 

(2)  The  words  "agency,"  "agency  action", 
"party",  "person",  "rulemaking",  "adjudica- 
tion", and  "agency  proceeding"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  set  forth  in  section  561 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  term  "consiuner"  means  any  per- 
son who  uses  for  personal,  family,  or  house- 
hold purpoees,  goods  and  services  offered  or 
fiirnished  for  a  consideration. 

(4)  The  term  "interests  of  consumers" 
means  any  concerns  of  consumers  involving 
the  cost,  quality,  purity,  safety,  durabUlty, 
performance,  effectiveness,  dependability, 
and  availability  and  adequacy  of  choice  of 
goods  and  services  offered  or  f  lu-nlshed  to  con- 
sumers; and  the  adequacy  and  accuracy  of  in- 
formation relating  to  consumer  goods  and 
services  (including  labeling,  packaging,  and 
advertising  of  contents,  qualities,  and  terms 
of  SEtle) . 

(5)  The  term  "State"  Includes  any  State  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territories 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

KXUCPnONS    ' 

Ssc.  14.  ThiB  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Central  InteUlgence  Agency,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  or  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency,  or  the  national  security  or  in- 
telligence functions  (Includinig  related  pro- 
curement) of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  (Including  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force)  and  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration, 
or  to  a  labor  dispute  within  the  meaning  of 
section  13  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  coiirts  sitting  In 
equity,  and  for  other  purposes",  improved 
March  33,  1982  (29  U.S.C.  113)  or  of  section 
2  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  162) ,  OT  to  a  labor  agreement  with- 
in the  mw^"<"e  of  section  201  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947  (29  VS.C. 
171). 

SEX  DISCBnCXNATIOM 

Sec.  16.  No  person  shall  on  the  ground  of 
sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity carried  on  or  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance under  this  Act.  This  provision  will  be 
enforced  through  agency  provisions  and  rules 
similar  to  those  already  established,  with 
respect  to  racial  and  other  discrimination, 
imder  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  However,  this  remedy  is  not  exclusive 
and  wm  not  prejudice  or  deny  any  other 
.  legal  remedies  available  to  a  discriminates. 
tmonxAnatn 
Sbc.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1976,  for  the 
transitional  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  17.  (a)  This  Act  shaU  take  effect 
ninety  calendar  days  following  the  date  on 
which  this  Act  is  approved. 

(b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  In  this 
Act  may  (notwithstanding  subsection  (a) ) 
be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided  for 
in  this  Act  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  be 
compensated  from  the  date  they  first  take 
office  at  the  rates  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

SXPARABZLITT 

Sec.  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is 
declared  unconstitutional  or  the  applicabil- 
ity thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is 
held  invalid,  the  constitutionality  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  LEVITAS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Rsooiu)  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  Rny  judgment  first,  as  to 
whether  a  valid  point  of  order  might  be 
made  against  this  amendment,  and, 
second,  as  to  whether  it  has  any  merit 
or  not]  So,  although  I  hate  to  object,  I 
^  thln^jthat  I  must. 

SIrChalrman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  continued  to  read. 

Mr.  LEVITAS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  offered  as  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgla? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  to  read. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  LEvrrAs),  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRldAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Cleric  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  to  read. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  C^halrman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  offered  as 
a  substitute  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rbcou,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 


There  was  no  objection. 

POINT  or  OBOEK 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order.  The  point  of  order 
would  be  under  rule  XVI,  clause  7,  798(c) 
that  the  amendment  be  recommitted  to 
the  committee  reporting  the  bill. 

I  feel  that  the  point  of  order  is  clearly 
valid  but  in  all  fairness  I  would  reserve 
it  until  the  author  of  the  substitute  has 
addressed  the  Chamber. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levras)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  reserving  his  point  of 
order  and  permitting  me  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  myself  to  this  issue  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  a  very  important 
point  that  needs  to  be  made. 

The  main  thrust  of  H.R.  7575  is  to 
provide  a  vehicle  to  make  the  regulatory 
and  independent  agencies  do  the  job  they 
were  set  up  to  do.  It  is  agreed  that  this 
proposed  new  agency  will  not  Itself  pro- 
vide any  new  consumer  protection  but 
rather  any  real  consumer  protection  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government,  must 
come,  if  at  all,  from  these  agencies, 
whether  it  is  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  Consumer  Products  Safety  Commis- 
sion, or  whatever  other  one  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic agencies  is  involved.  Tlie  job 
therefore,  according  to  the  concept  of 
this  bill,  is  to  get  these  existing  regulatory 
agencies  to  do  the  job  they  were  sup- 
posed to  do  in  the  first  place — not  to  set 
up  a  new  bureaucracy  to  do  the  same 
job.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  statement 
of  purpose  in  both  the  bill  and  my  pro- 
posed substitute  recognize  this  important 
fact. 

But  then  the  question  remains :  Whose 
job  is  it  under  the  Constitution  to  see 
that  the  agencies,  the  executive,  inde- 
pendent, and  regulatory  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment do  their  job?  And  I  think  quite 
clearly  it  is  a  function  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  acting  through  its  com- 
mittees to  see  that  the  Congress  per- 
forms its  responsibilities  in  oversight  to 
Insure  that  the  bureaucratic  agencies  do 
their  job  without  the  creation  of  a  brand 
new  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

The  substitute  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered would  do  just  that.  My  substitute 
would  provide  an  arm  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  repeat  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  to 
enable  the  Congress  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  pursuing  oversight  of  ex- 
isting executive  and  Independent  agen- 
cies. 

It  would  provide  that  the  Director  of 
this  OflBce,  which  would  be  known  as  the 
OCDce  of  Consumer  Protection,  as  an  arm 
of  the  Congress,  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Director 
would  be  appointed  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  both  Houses. 

It  would  be  up  to  the  Congress  to  see 
that  these  manifold  bureaucratic  agen- 
cies do  their  job  and  not  create  another 
brand  new,  executive  bureaucracy  agency 
to  see  that  theee  already-existing  nu- 
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merous  agencies  do  their  Job — ^the  jobs 
they  are  supposed  to  do. 

There  is  precedent  for  this.  Perhi^is 
the  one  arm  of  OoTemment  that  has  re- 
oetved  the  greatest  and  highest  regard 
for  Its  effective  and  independent  worlE  is 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  this 
ivoposed  Office  of  Consumer  Protection 
as  an  arm  of  the  Congress  would  parallel 
in  every  important  particular,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office's  relationships 
with  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 
Tbe  actioDs  of  ttie  office  would  be  effec- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  responsible  to 
the  public  through  thdr  elected  officials 
and  sid>Ject  to  the  momentum  and  yet 
the  responsUde  restraint  of  the  elected 
Congress. 

ICr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  need  for  con- 
sumer protection.  Let  no  one  doubt  that. 
My  record  shows  I  have  voted  for  and 
supported  these  needs  as  vigorously  as 
possible.  The  people  in  my  district,  and 
the  people  in  other  districts  across  Amer- 
ica, say  they  want  and  need  effective  con- 
sumer protection  but  they  say.  just  as 
clearly  and  loudly,  they  do  not  want  tin- 
other  brandnew  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  They  have 
had  it  up  to  their  necks  with  new  agen- 
cies and  bureaus  and  departments,  that 
are  not  subject  to  the  control  and  re- 
straint of  their  elected  representatives. 

Tlie  ammdment.  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute, which  I  am  proposing  today, 
would  permit  us  to  have  effective  con- 
sumer protection  through  the  traditional 
oversight  functions  of  Congress — elected 
by  and  resptmsible  to  the  public— per- 
ftmned  by  its  Office  of  Consiuner  Protec- 
tion which  this  body  could  establish  by 
the  adoption  of  my  substitute. 

I  urge  each  Member  who  favors  con- 
•umer  protection,  but  who  does  not  want 
to  create  more  and  more  new  executive 
agoicies  not  reqxmsible  to  the  consum- 
tag  public  or  anyone  else,  to  vote  for  my 
proposal  to  establish  the  Congressional 
Qffioe  of  Consimter  Protection. 
ponrT  or  oaon 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
ftxaa  Texas  insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROOSS.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  review  and  point  out  that  In  rule 
16,  sectkm  78(c) ,  committee  Jurisdiction 
as  a  test  of  germaneness  is  the  section  to 
which  I  refer,  and  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
tUs  substitute  amendment  would  give 
considerable  authority  and  Jurisdiction 
In  this  oitlre  field  to  a  branch  of  the 
CcHigress  and  would.  If  independently  in- 
troduced, be  referred  imdoubtedly  to 
some  other  committee,  other  than  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  It 
would  probably  go  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  or  maybe  to  all  three. 

I  would  rest  on  that  argument  that 
this  substitute  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane and  that  a  point  of  order  lies 
against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Imust  say.  I  am  somewhat  taken  by 
surprise  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee did  offer  this  point  of  order,  but 
it  occurs  to  me,  nevertheless,  having  one 


or  two  precedents  here  that  perhaps  that 
point  of  order  is  not  well  taken. 

The  question  of  germaneness,  I  be- 
lieve, is  quite  clearly  not  conflned  to 
which  committee  has  Jurisdiction  in  re- 
porting the  original  legislation. 

I  think  that  there  are  ample  precedents 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  question  of 
committee  jurisdiction  itself  is  not  a  sal- 
flcient  test  of  germaneness. 

I  would  like  to  cite  three  precedents  in 
particular  that  I  think  are  quite  pertinent 
and  I  will  refer  to  the  first  in  scune  de- 
tail because  I  think  it  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant It  is  a  precedent  that  occurred  on 
December  15.  1937,  and  involves  a  rul- 
ing by  the  Chairman  at  that  time.  The 
point  of  order  that  was  then  made  re- 
lated to  whether  or  not  a  Department 
of  Labor— a  proposal  was  made  that 
would  set  up  an  authority  within  an  in- 
dependent agency.  The  substitute  pro- 
vided, however,  for  setting  up  a  bureau  as 
a  division  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
under  an  administrator,  whereas  the 
Senate  bill  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  board. 

In  ruling  that  the  point  of  order  was 
not  well  taken,  the  Chair  pointed  out 
and  quoted  from  Cannon's  Precedents, 
volume  8,  section  2993: 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "germane"  Is 
akin  to,  or  near  to,  or  appropriate  to,  or  rel- 
evant to,  and  "germane"  amendments  must 
bear  such  relaUonshlp  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  well  as  meet  other  tests:  that  Is, 
that  they  be  a  natural  and  logical  sequence 
to  the  subject  matter,  and  propose  such 
modifications  as  would  naturally,  properly, 
and  reasonably  be  anticipated. 

Now.  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks, 
the  purpose  of  both  these  bills  is  quite 
clearly  to  get  the  executive  and  the  in- 
dependent agencies  to  do  their  jobs.  This 
is  clearly  stated  in  the  findings  incor- 
porated in  both  pieces  of  the  legislation 
that  are  offered.  The  only  difference  is 
which  vehicle  Is  to  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  in- 
dependent agencies  do  their  Job.  In  fur- 
ther making  his  ruling,  the  Chair  said  as 
follows: 

It  aeems  to  the  Cbalr  that  this  entire  ques- 
tion turns  upon  one  point,  and  that  Is 
whether  a  new  agency  proposed  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  lady  from  New 
Jersey  to  administer  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill  is  so  dlfTerent  from  the  agency 
■at  up  In  the  Senate  bill  to  accomplish  that 
purpose  as  to  warrant  the  Chair  holding  the 
amondment  not  germane.  It  seems  to  the 
Chair  that  the  other  provisions  in  the  pend- 
ing bUl  Involve  solely  a  question  of  detail, 
and  do  not,  in  and  of  themselves,  provide 
a  great  departing  from  the  terms  of  the  Sen- 
ate blU.  Therefore,  It  appears  to  the  Chair 
that  the  point  for  him  to  determine  Is  wheth- 
er the  change  In  agency  to  administer  this 
act  Is  so  different  as  to  make  the  amendment 
not  germane. 

Again  referring  to  those  decisions  of  ger- 
maneness made  in  the  past.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  fann  legislation,  the  Chair  would  dis- 
tinguish them  in  this  manner:  The  amend- 
ments In  those  cases,  it  seems  to  the  Chair, 
were  not  ruled  out  on  the  ground  that  the 
substitution  of  a  new  governmental  agency 
toadmlnlster  the  terms  of  the  bill  were  not 
g«mane.  but  went,  rather,  to  the  authority 
of  the  new  agency  proposed  to  use  a  new  and 
unrelated  method  In  accomplishing  that  end 
The  Chair  thinks  that  there  Is  a  decided  dif- 
ference between  the  substitution  of  a  new 


agency  to  administer  the  law  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  method  of  accomplishing 
a  predetermined  end. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
is  quite  clear,  based  on  the  statement  of 
findings  in  both  biUs,  that  the  purpose  of 
both  is  the  same.  The  agency  to  carry  it 
out  only  differs. 

Concliullng  my  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  in  that  precedent  the  Chair  quoted 
fnxn  Cannon's  Precedents,  volume  8. 
section  4056,  wherein  it  was  held — 

To  a  bill  proposing  the  adjudication  of 
claims  arising  out  of  Informal  contracts  with 
the  Oovemment,  "through  the  agency  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,"  an  amendment  proposing 
to  adjudicate  such  claims  through  the 
agency  of  a  commission  appointed  for  that 
purpose  was  held  to  be  germane. 

One  of  those  was  a  cabinet  post,  the 
other  was  a  quasi- Judicial  body. 
The  Chair  In  that  case  stated: 
The  bill  before  the  House  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  validating  and  settling  of  damages 
artalng  out  of  Informal  contracts  made  by 
the  War  Department.  The  bill  before  the 
House  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  War, 
or  any  of  his  agents  or  representatives,  can 
adjiist  and  settle  these  differences.  The 
ameixdment  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania provides  a  different  method  or  a  differ- 
ent agent  or  a  different  tribunal  to  settle 
these  differences.  The  Chair  believes  It  is 
germane  to  the  bUl  before  the  House.  The 
Chair  does  not  believe  the  House  Is  confined 
to  the  particular  method  of  settlement  of 
these  claims  that  the  committee  reports.  The 
Chair  believes  the  amendment  Is  germans, 
proposing  another  vehicle,  and  It  Is  for  the 
House  to  determine  which  shaU  be  adopted. 

The  other  two  precedents,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  I  would  like  to  cite  are  as 
follows:  One  was  the  ruling  of  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Tanham,  in  the  Record  of 
Jime  9,  1941,  reported  at  page  4905;  and 
most  recently,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  on  December  19, 1973,  found 
at  page  4261S. 

Based  on  those  authorities,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  submit  that  the  test  of  germane- 
ness is  whether  the  substance  to  be  ac- 
complished is  akin  to  the  substance  in 
the  bill  Itself.  I  think  that  is  quite  clearly 
the  case,  as  a  reading  of  the  findings  in 
both  situations  provide.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  the  vehicle  to  carry  it  out,  and  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear  in  this  instance  that 
the  precedents  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  of  1937  are  quite  clearly  in 
point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  made  excellent  points 
as  to  why,  in  fact,  the  substitute  is  ger- 
mane. I  would  simply  like  to  point  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  Itself,  which  I  think  in 
and  of  Itself  makes  the  substitute  ger> 
mane.  The  title  says: 

To  establish  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection in  order  to  secure  within  the  ^deral 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

So,  in  the  title  Itself  we  see  "within  the 
Federal  Government"  I  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia's  substitute  is 
clearly  within  the  framework  of  the  title 
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of  the  bill,  and  therefore  It  Is  In  fact  ger- 
mane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
listened  with  interest  to  all  of  those 
Members  who  oppose  the  point  of  order. 
The  Chair  has  had  an  opportimity  to 
research  the  matter,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  does  make  his  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas) 
is  not  germane. 

The  bill  H.R.  7575  would  set  up  an 
Independent  agency  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  protect  and  represent  the 
interests  of  consumers.  The  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  while  re- 
lated to  the  general  purpose  of  the  bill— 
the  protection  of  consumer  interests — 
would  establish  an  Office  for  Consumer 
Protection  as  an  office  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  further  strengthen  "the  legiti- 
mate oversight  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  establish 
mechanisms  whereby  the  operations  of 
Federal  Agencies  may  be  subjected  to 
critical  examination  to  insure  that  those 
purposes  are  faithfully  pursued." 

While  the  amendment  tracks  the  bill 
in  many  respects,  conferring  upon  the 
congressional  office  many  of  the  author- 
ities given  to  the  agency  in  the  bill,  to 
initiate  actions  for  the  protection  of 
consumers,  a  major  function  of  the  office 
as  stated  In  section  7  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  institute  or  intervene  in  actions  to 
protect  the  interests  of  consumers 
whenever  a  committee  having  specific 
oversight  responsibility  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion ordering  the  Director  to  so  partici- 
pate. 

It  thus  appears  to  the  Chair  that  a 
primary  method  contemplated  by  the 
amendment  to  achieve  the  common  pur- 
pose of  protecting  consumer  Interests 
is  not  closely  enough  related  to  the 
methods  contained  in  the  bill  to  permit 
the  amendment  to  be  considered  ger- 
mane. 

A  landmark  germaneness  decision  in 
this  area,  which  was  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Lkvitas).  is 
cited  on  page  515  of  the  House  Rules 
and  Manual,  where  Chairman  Mc- 
Cormack  ruled  on  December  15,  1937, 
that,  for  a  bill  to  accomplish  a  result 
through  regulation  by  a  governmental 
agency,  an  amendment  to  accomplish 
the  same  fundamental  purpose  through 
regulation  by  another  executive  agency 
was  held  germane.  (See  also  Cannon's 
Precedents,  vol.  8,  sec.  3056.) 

The  precedents  also  indicate,  however, 
that,  to  one  method  of  attaining  an  ob- 
jective, an  amendment  to  accomplish 
the  same  objective  by  a  different  and  un- 
related method  not  contemplated  by  the 
bill  Is  not  germane.  (Deschler's  Proce- 
dure, chap.  28,  sec.  6.2) . 

For  example,  to  a  bill  providing  re- 
lief to  foreign  countries  through  Govern- 
ment agencies,  an  amendment  providing 
for  such  relief  to  be  made  through  the 
Red  Cross  was  held  not  germane  Decem- 
ber 10,  1974,  Record,  page  1124-4,  also 
cited  on  page  515  of  the  manual. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  em- 
phasis contained  in  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  upon  congres- 
sional oversight  responsiblltles  and  the 
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authority  conferred  upon  House  and 
Senate  committees  to  order  certain  ac- 
tions to  be  undertaken  by  the  Consumer 
Office  in  furtherance  of  those  commit- 
tees' oversight  fimctions  introduces  an 
Issue  which  is  not  sufficiently  related  to 
the  scope  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Ci^hahrman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time 
merely  to  explain  to  my  colleagues 
the  reason  why  I  am  not  doing  what 
I  said  I  was  going  to  do  in  the  re- 
port on  this  bin.  In  my  minority  views  on 
this  bill,  I  stated  to  the  House  that  I 
was  going  to  offer  H.R.  8769  as  a  substi- 
tute for  this  act.  My  intention  really  was 
to  try  to  get  some  kind  of  legislation  en- 
acted into  law  that  would  help  to  ac- 
complish the  main  purposes  of  consumer 
advocacy  and  at  the  same  time  elim- 
inate the  main  objection  of  establishing  a 
new  agency,  by  setting  up  consumer  ad- 
vocacy departments  or  branches  In  the 
various  regulatory  agencies  in  the  De- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
and,  in  this  way,  not  create  an  addition- 
al, new  layer  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  it  was  my  intention  to 
do  this,  but  I  have  decided  against  such 
a  course;  and  the  reason  Is  quite  simple. 
I  found  that  this  idea  is  not  supported 
by  the  administration,  and  I  find  that 
they  do  not  like  the  approach.  They 
probably  like  It  better  than  the  approach 
being  offered  by  the  committee  to  the 
House,  but  they  do  not  like  this  approach 
either.  They  do  not  think  it  is  necessary, 
and  I  am  afraid  they  might  even  con- 
sider vetoing  this  bill  If  It  Is  passed.  So 
I  have  decided  they  do  not  want  it. 

I  have  tried  to  offer  it  and  get  some 
support  for  It  from  consumer  advocates, 
self-styled  and  otherwise,  but  I  find  that 
they  too  do  not  seem  to  have  much  en- 
thusiasm for  this  idea.  They  seem  to 
want  to  go  for  broke,  taking  an  all-or- 
nothing  approach  to  the  current  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  CJhalrman.  my  feeling  in  that  con- 
nection is  they  will  likely  end  up  with 
nothing;  but  that  seems  to  be  their 
choice,  and  so  be  it. 

So  for  that  reason,  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  the  substitute  that  I  intended  to 
offer,  and  I  want  to  make  that  a  part  of 
the  Record  so  my  colleagues  would  know 
the  reason  I  am  not  taking  that  action. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
McCloskey  amendment  will  have  OMB 
transfer  the  consumer  protection  func- 
tions of  all  of  the  agencies  and  Depart- 
ments of  Ciovemment  into  this  new  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency. 

So  it  would  do  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  the  gentlemsm  in  the  well  pro- 
posed. I  think  the  gentleman  had  a  good 
idea,  and  I  thir^  that  each  agency  ought 
to  be  aware  of  and  ought  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  consumer  needs  and  complaints, 
but  If  the  McCloskey  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  are  going  to  tell  all  the 
agencies  and  departments  that  it  is  no 
longer  their  concern  to  worry  about  the 


consumer  because  we  are  going  to  put  it 
wholly  within  the  new  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
news  to  me,  but  I  would  say  this  to  the 
gentleman:  If  that  amendmoit  does  be- 
come part  of  the  pending  bill,  my  cur- 
rent state  of  imcertalnty  as  to  how  I  will 
vote  on  the  legislation  will  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  a  vote  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  -rhe  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

STATEMENT  OF  riNDn«CS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  are  inadequately 
represented  and  protected  within  the  Federal 
Government;  and  that  vigorous  representa- 
tion and  protection  of  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers are  essential  to  the  fair  and  efficient 
functioning  of  a  free  market  economy. 

BSTABUSHICKNT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  as 
an  independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection.  The  Agency  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Admmistrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Administrator  shaU  be  a  person  who  by  rea- 
son of  training,  experience,  and  attainments 
is  exceptionally  qualified  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  consumers.  There  shall  be  in  the 
Agency  a  Deputy  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  smd  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  perform  such  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Administrator  and  sbaU 
act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the 
Administrator  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of,  the  Administrator. 

(b)  No  employee  of  the  Agency  whUe 
serving  in  such  position  may  engage  in  any 
business,  vocation,  or  other  employment  or 
have  another  interests  which  are  Inconsistent 
with  his  official  responsibilities. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  3  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ABfEm>MENT    OimKD    BT    KB.    THtMUTTON 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  . 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thornton: 
Page  2,  strike  out  line  3  and  everything  that 
follows  through  line  23  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following : 

ESTABLISH  MINT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  created  an  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  the  Qovernment  to  be  luiown  as  the 
Agency  for  Consumers  Protection,  which  shaU 
be  independent  of  the  President  and  of  the 
executive  departments  and  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  an  Administrator. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  an  Administrator  and  a 
Deputy  Administrator,  each  of  whom  shaU 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  fiiteen  years,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided  in  this  section.  The 
Deputy  Administrator  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Administrator,  and  during  the  absence  or 
incapacity  of  the  Administrator,  or  during  a 
vacancy  In  that  office,  shall  act  as  Admlnls- 
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tnXor.  The  Administrator  and  the  Deputy 
AdmlnHtntor  eluUl  be  compensl^ted  at  the 
ratee  of  •49.S0O  and  940.000.  respectively,  per 

annum 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  reappomtmsmt.  The  Administrator  or  the 
Deputy  Administrator  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  by  joint  resdutlcm  of  Congress  after 
nouoe  and  hearing,  when,  in  the  Judgment 
of  Congress  the  Administrator  or  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator has  hecnme  permanently  inca- 
pacitated or  has  been  Inefficient,  or  guilty 
of  neglect  of  duty,  or  of  malfeasance  in  of- 
fice, or  of  any  felony  or  conduct  involving 
moral  turpitude,  and  for  no  other  cause  and 
In  no  other  manner  except  by  Impeachment. 
Any  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator 
removed  In  the  manner  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  Ineligible  for  reappointment  to 
that  office.  When  an  Administrator  or  Deputy 
Administrator  attains  the  age  (rf  seventy 
years,  he  shall  be  retired  from  his  office.  Any 
Administeator  who  shaU  be  so  retired  after 
serving  at  least  ten  years  in  his  (Ace,  or  who 
completes  his  term,  shall  receive  an  annuity 
computed  In  the  same  i»>*nTiyr  ^s  that  of  the 
Comptroller  General  under  section  303  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921;  and  his 
survlvon  may  reoelTe  benefits  in  the  same 
manner  as  survivors  of  a  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  receive  benefits  under  section  310  of 
such  Act. 

(d)  No  employee  of  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  (other  than  an  expert  or 
consultant  employed  under  section  4(b)  (2) ) 
while  serving  in  such  position  may  engage 
In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment, or  have  other  interests  which  are 
inconsistent  with  bis  official  responsibilities. 

Page  38,  strike  out  line  1  and  everything 
that  follows  through  Une  B  and  renumber 
the  following  sections  acocmllngly. 

Mr.  THORNTON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
amendment  was  printed  heretofore  in 
the  RccoBo  on  November  4,  1975,  at  page 
34965. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
discussed  during  the  principal  debate  on 
this  very  important  bill,  there  are  some 
problems  with  an  indefinite  term  of  of- 
fice for  the  Administrator  of  an  agency 
which  is  as  important  for  purposes  of 
stability  and  permanence  of  purpose  as 
the  Consumer  Advocate. 

lliere  is  also  a  need,  as  has  been  re- 
lated by  a  number  of  those  who  have 
addressed  this  Committee  today,  to 
translate  the  congressional  intent,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  different  laws  which  are 
passed  by  this  Congress,  into  the  rules 
and  regulations  and  actions  of  the  many 
executive  agencies  which  make  up  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

We  are  fortunate  in  that  we  have  a 
pattern  available  to  us  In  order  to  make 
this  needed  improvement  in  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agmcy.  That  pattern 
has  existed  for  many  years.  It  has 
worked  effectively  and  well,  and  we  are 
an  famlUar  with  the  function  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  General 
Accounting  Offlce.  By  structuring  the 
Consumer  Advocate  role  In  this  fashion, 
they  will  have  a  tenure  of  office  which 
will  insure  independence  of  the  Con- 
sumer Advocate's  responslblUty.  and  we 
will  have  the  office  subject  to  congres- 
^ooal  review  lu  that  ttie  Administrator 


serves  for  a  term  of  15  years  and  can  only 
be  removed  for  cause  by  Joint  resolution 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Consequently,  although  the  Adminis- 
trator is  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  his  function  becomes 
reflective  of  the  will  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  dimension  is 
vital  if  we  are  to  have  a  truly  effective 
consumer  representation  agency. 

I  mentioned  during  the  general  de- 
bate my  own  experience  as  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Arkansas  in  establishing  within 
that  o£Bce  an  independent  consumer 
agency  which  has  worked  effectively  and 
well  in  behalf  of  the  consumers  of  that 
State.  One  reason  it  has  worked  well  is 
that  it  is  independent  of  the  other  execu- 
tive offices. 

How  can  we  check  the  performance  of 
executive  agencies  by  an  administratol" 
who  is  part  of  the  same  administration. 
Obviously,  in  the  U.S.  Government  we 
do  not  have  the  provision  for  having  an 
independently  elected  attorney  general 
having  the  authority  to  appoint  a  con- 
sumer advocate.  Therefore,  other  means 
must  be  found  in  order  to  provide  this 
additional  dimension  which  is  so  imiwr- 
tant  in  order  to  have  the  kind  of  sta- 
bility and  purpose  which  an  adequate 
consumer  protection  agency  must  have. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
to  tried  and  true  methods  of  creating 
such  an  ofBce. 

I  think,  as  I  stated  initially  today,  we 
have  such  a  method  in  the  laws  which 
structured  the  General  Accounting 
Offlce. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  which  I 
propose  overcomes  many  of  the  objec- 
tions to  consumer  protection  agencies 
wiiich  have  been  voiced  in  the  well.  It 
would  completely  remove  the  problem  of 
layering  of  another  tsrpical  executive 
agency  on  top  of  the  agencies  which 
already  exist;  and  it  would,  most  of  all. 
offer  an  avenue  to  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States  to  have  a  vehicle  for  per- 
forming their  own  duty  of  insuring  that 
the  executive  agencies  and  bureaucracies 
perform  their  duties  in  accordance  with 
the  intent  and  will  of  these  legislative 
bodies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  might  agree 
to  this  amendment.  I  tliink  it  is  a  useful 
addition  to  the  Consumer  Protection 
Code  which  is  now  before  this  House 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  that  I  certainly  do 
agree  with  the  purpose  of  his  amend- 
ment 

His  purpose  is  to  try  to  get  an  ad- 
ministrator who  will  be  independent  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  that  is  a  laud- 
able purpose.  However,  I  think  that  this 
would  raise  constitutional  problems  be- 
cause what  we  would  be  doing  is  giving 
the  legislative  branch  authority  over  an 
agency  which  exercises  executive  func- 
tions. I  have  very  serious  concern  with 
regard  to  that  aspect  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman  I  am  also  concerned 
about  another  aspect  of  the  amendment. 
I  feel  that  this  Agency  should  be  an 
agency  which  Is  a  regular  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government.  The  Pres- 


ident should  have  the  right  to  remove  the 
administrator  and  the  deputy  adminis- 
trator. I  would  note  that  the  bill  gives 
the  Senate  its  constitutional  right  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
the  administrator  and  the  deputy  admin- 
istrator. I  feel  that  normal  procedures 
should  be  followed  in  this  case. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentieman 
that  what  we  want  to  try  to  do  is  have  an 
agency  which  is  going  to  be  as  independ- 
ent as  possible  and  which  can  exercise  its 
authority  before  the  regulatory  agencies 
without  political  interference,  as  it  were, 
by  the  Executive. 

I  think  that  can  be  accomplished  with 
the  language  we  have  in  the  bill;  there- 
fore I  do  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I 
certainly  respect  the  attitude  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  with 
regard  to  the  substantive  question.  How- 
ever, with  regard  to  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality, I  think  the  procedure  to 
use  is  in  the  amendment  which  I  have 
presented  and  that  this  would  not  be 
subject  to  constitutional  attack  in  that 
the  officer  is  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  control  upon  the  officer 
stems  not  from  any  constitutional  chal- 
lenge as  to  his  employment  or  his  capa- 
bility to  carry  forward  the  executive  re- 
sponsibilities, but  merely  that  the  Con- 
gress has  greater  authority  over  him  be- 
cause of  his  tenure  in  office  because  of 
the  conditions  under  which  he  may  be 
removed. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentieman  from  Arkansas.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  carefully  worded  amendment 
and  the  gentieman  has  certainly  tried 
to  skirt  the  constitutionality  question 
and  I  believe  he  has  done  a  good  job  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me 
phrase  it  that  I  tried  to  comply  with  the 
constitutional  requirements. 

Mr.  HORTON.  "Tried  to  comply"  is 
correct.  But  my  point  is  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  has  drafted  his 
amendment  in  order  to  avoid  it  being 
imconstitutional. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HORTON.  But  I  continue  to  have 
a  question  with  regard  to  the  control 
that  the  legislative  branch  would  have 
over  the  administrator  according  to  the 
language  that  the  gentieman  has 
drafted,  particularly  the  right  of  re- 
moval. I  think  there  is  a  very  serious 
constitutional  question  involved.  There- 
fore I  must  oppose  the  amendment  and 
hope  It  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  first  of  all  that  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  author  of 
the  amendment  and  for  the  tremendous 
Job  the  gentieman  has  done  in  working 
toward  consumer  protection  both  In  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  in  his  home  State 
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of  Arkansas  where  he  has  been  an  out- 
standing leader  in  this  very  field.  For 
that  reason  I  have  given  some  deep 
thought  to  his  suggestions  in  this  par- 
ticular area.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's feelings  about  the  results  and 
about  the  poor  performance  of  executive 
agencies  imder  the  administration,  but 
I  cannot  support  the  amendment  because 
it  creates  a  whole  new  tyi>e  of  Govern- 
ment agency  which  is  outside  of  the 
executive  branch  and  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  President.  This  1b  a 
unique  arrangement  that  I  think  r^Uly 
does  not  fit  smoothly  into  our  consti- 
tutional system,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hcmiton)  indicated. 

In  my  opinion  this  tsrpe  of  arrange- 
ment as  a  possible  option  should  be  very 
thoroughly  evaluated  by  the  appropriate 
committee  before  It  should  be  attempted. 

I  would  say,  despite  my  own  reserva- 
tions about  the  way  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  run,  as  we  all  have  reserva- 
tions, I  can  see  no  practical  alternative 
but  to  place  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  as  an  Independent  agency  with- 
in the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment. I  feel  certain  that  the  careful 
manner  In  which  the  bill  tias  been  drawn 
will  make  It  likely  that  the  agency  can 
properly  fulfill  Its  purpose,  mission,  and 
function  imder  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

I  therefore  would  feel  obliged  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  and  ask  tliat  it 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Thornton)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  tiie  noes  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Ms.  JORDAN.  ISx.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  fourth  Con- 
gress which  has  debated  a  bill  establish- 
ing an  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection. 
The  bill  numbers  change,  the  name  of  the 
Agency  changes,  and  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  change,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  Issues  are  the  same.  The  Issues 
are  the  same  because  the  problems  con- 
sumers face  are  the  same:  price  increases 
spurred  by  governmental  decisions  over 
which  consumers  have  no  controL  De- 
spite the  many  years  of  debate  on  this 
bill  the  voice  of  consumers  Is  still  largely 
ignored.  That  Is  precisely  why  an  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection  Is  needed.  And 
that  Is  precisely  why  Its  creation  Is  re- 
sisted so  diligently. 

Most  economic  forecasters  have  pre- 
dicted a  rise  In  Industrial  production  and 
a  slight  rise  in  employment  during  the 
last  2  months  of  this  year.  But  their 
forecasts  for  prices  range  from  5  to  15 
percent  Increases.  Critical  to  whether  we 
are  facing  the  danger  of  renewed  infla- 
tion before  recovery  gets  a  strong  start 
will  be  the  rate  of  price  increases  for  food 
and  fuel.  Major  uncertainties  Include  the 
extent  of  Soviet  grain  purchases  and  the 
size  of  grain  crops  here  and  In  Europe. 
Fuel  prices  are  dependent  upon  a  series 
of  congressional  and  regulatory  decisions 


ranging  from  decontrol  to  emergency 
natural  gas  supplies.  If  the  rate  of  fuel 
and  food  prices  continues  to  rise  at  the 
rates  of  the  first  half  of  this  year  con- 
sumers will  not  only  be  hurt  directly  but 
the  increases  could  retard  or  abort 
recovery. 

During  the  next  2  months  decisions 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  State,  the  C<Hnmerce  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  could 
have  a  major  Impact  on  food  and  fuel 
prices.  Cwisumers  need  to  be  Involved  In 
these  decisions.  Their  economic  welfare 
depends  upon  the  outcome.  Without  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  the 
voice  of  consumers  will  be  as  loud  as  It 
has  In  the  past — barely  heard. 

To  enable  consumers  to  be  heard  be- 
fore decisions  are  completed,  to  enable 
consumers  to  be  heard  inside  the  Gov- 
emmrait,  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection is  vital.  We  have  had  experience 
with  the  so-called  consumer  offices  in  the 
various  departments  and  agencies.  They 
simply  do  not  work.  They  are  not  inde- 
pendent from  their  parent  departments. 
Their  budgets  are  severely  constricted. 
They  may  not  go  to  court.  They  are  not 
authorized  to  collect  and  disseminate  In- 
formation on  their  own  initiative.  Their 
top  administrators  may  be  dismissed  at 
will.  Even  their  ability  to  handle  simple 
consumer  complaints  is  hampered  by 
their  overriding  concern  to  make  their 
parent  departments  look  good. 

Consumers  demand  more  than  run- 
around  answers  to  complaints.  They  want 
to  be  represented  when  departments  and 
agencies  make  decisions  which  affect  the 
prices  of  the  products  they  buy.  They 
know  that  only  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  can  provide  those  services. 
There  is  no  other  alternative. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct 
some  questions  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  if  I  could.  With  respect  to 
section  3,  in  section  3(b)  it  says: 

No  employee  of  the  Agency  wMle  serving 
in  such  position  may  eng;age  In  any  business, 
vocation,  or  other  employment  or  have  other 
interests  which  are  Inconsistent  with  his  offi- 
cial responsibilities. 

In  regard  to  this  particular  section, 
would  that  mean  that  any  employee  of 
this  Agency  could  not  also  be  a  member 
of  a  law  firm  which  had  any  cases  deal- 
ing with  consumers,  or  cases  that  would 
seem  to  be  consumer  cases;  or  would  It 
exclude  petsaoa  who  would  belong  to  vol- 
imteer  groups  which  may  have  suits 
against  the  Government  for  similar  ac- 
tivities? „ 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  this  is 
standard  language  on  confiict  of  interest, 
and  I  would  tiiink  that  the  precedents 
and  the  rulings  affecting  this  same  type 
of  conflict  of  interest  would  preclude  a 
lawyer  from  working  for  that  Agency,  re- 


maining a  member  of  a  firm  that  had 
a  major  interest  before  that  Agency,  as 
would  be  the  case  in  any  other  Govern- 
ment operation. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  firm  which  would  have  a  major 
interest  in  a  regulatory  body  that  was 
being  challenged  by  this  particular 
Agency? 

Ii4r.  BROOKS.  That  would  be  chal- 
lenged; that  Is  correct.  That  would  be  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  communications 
with  my  constituents,  one  message  con- 
tinues to  come  through  loud  and  clear: 
"Enough  is  enough."  My  constituents  say 
they  want  less,  not  more  Government, 
and  I  can  tell  you  they  ase  most  em- 
phatic. There  is  the  tendency  in  Wash- 
ington to  feel  that  the  solution  to 
every  problem  Is  the  passage  of  a  new 
law,  and  this  Is  the  type  of  IllogIc  which 
permeates  the  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering now. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection,  to  be  established 
by  HJl.  7575,  would  be  to  represent  and 
protect  the  interests  of  consumers  in 
proceedings  and  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  and  courts.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  solution  to  every  prob- 
lem Is  the  creation  of  another  Govern- 
ment agency. 

Let  us  take  the  regulatory  structure, 
for  example.  There  is  no  question  that  we 
need  to  review  and  revamp  some  of  the 
present  regulatory  agencies  which  have 
been  enshrouded  in  redtape  and  unre- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  public.  Is  the 
creation  of  yet  another  bureau  to  repre- 
sent the  public  to  the  regulatory  agencies 
the  answer,  especially  when  the  regtila- 
torsare  not  functioning  properly?  What 
do  we  do  when  the  new  Agency  becomes 
mired  in  its  own  redtape  and  special  in- 
terests? The  answer  is  rhetorical.  I 
wholeheartedly  support,  and  have  co- 
sponsored  implementing  legislation  for  a 
thorough  review  of  the  regulatory  struc- 
ture, but  we  should  not  strangle  ourselves 
In  more  redtape.  Let  us  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem,  not  simply  add  another 
layer. 

The  new  bureaucracy  to  be  established 
by  H.R.  7575  will  cost  $60  million  for  the 
first  3  years  and  employ  hundreds  of 
additional  employees,  spewing  out  reams 
of  paper  in  the  Government's  best  "legad-' 
ese."  Although  some  supports  of  the  bill 
-would  lead  you  to  think  so.  this  is  not 
going  to  be  an  agency  to  go  to  battie  for 
the  Individual  citizen  with  a  complaint 
about  a  product  or  service. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  made  sub- 
stantial, and  much-needed,  progress  In 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  public.  The 
Federal  Government  is  already  involved 
in  a  number  of  consumer -delated  activi- 
ties, and  such  agencies  as  the  Consumer 
Product' Safety  Commission  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  have  taken  an 
active  role.  In  addition,  many  State  and 
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local  governments  have  established  con- 
sumer protection  offices  which  are  doing 
an  outstanding  Job  on  behalf  of  their  re- 
spective constituencies,  primarily  because 
they  are  on  the  scene  locally. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  con- 
stmier  has  no  problems.  Rather,  we  must 
consider  wheUier  a  Federal  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  is  a  worse  cure  than 
the  original  ailment.  The  public  is  tired 
of  having  more  Oovemment  foisted  upon 
them,  only  to  find  that  they  receive  no 
real  benefit  for  the  additional  expendi- 
ture of  their  tax  dollars.  We  should  woi* 
toward  improving  and  streamlining 
existing  Federal  agencies  and  pn^rams, 
not  adding  more. 

Fortunately,  the  American  taxpayer  is 
far  more  perceptive  than  he  is  given 
credit  for.  As  an  example,  while  Con- 
gress is  still  tied  in  knots  over  how  to 
deal  with  the  energy  crisis,  a  survey  of 
any  parking  lot  will  show  that  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  Is  dealing  with  the  sitxia- 
tlon  in  a  forthright  manner:  The  gas 
guzzlers  are  disappearing  from  view.  "Rie 
people  do  not  expect  Oovemment  to  do 
everything  for  them,  and  I  think  that 
this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  public 
feeling  on  the  new  level  of  bureaucracy 
we  are  considering,  and  hopefully  wUl  re- 
ject, today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

POWns   AHO  UUTU8   OT  THX   ADiaNISTSATOS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  sbaU  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
the  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  the  Agency, 
and  shaU  have  the  authority  to  direct  and 
supervise  aU  personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator la  authorized,  in  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  this  Act,  to — 

(1)  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classl- 
flcatlon  laws,  select,  appoint,  employ,  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  prescribe  their 
authority  and  duties; 

(3)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  secUon  3109  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  compensate  Individuals  so 
employed  for  each  day  (including  travel- 
time)  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18  aa  provided 
in  section  5333  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
and  while  such  experts  and  consultants  are 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business,  pay  such  employees  trav- 
el expenses  and  per  diam  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence at  rates  authorised  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tenUy; 

(3)  appoint  advisory  committees  composed 
of  such  private  citizens  and  officials  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  as  he 
deems  desirable  to  advise  h<m  with  respect  to 
his  functions  under  this  Act,  and  pay  such 
members  (other  than  those  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Oovemment)  while 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator compenaatton  and  travel  expen- 
ses at  the  rata  provided  for  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  experts 
and  consultants; 

(4)  promulgate  rach  rtUes  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  in 
him  or  in  the  Agency,  and  delegate  author- 
ity for  the  performance  of  any  function  to 
any  officer  or  employee  under  his  direction 
and  supervision: 

(6)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  facilities  of  other  Fed- 


eral agencies  and  of  State  and  private  agen- 
ctes  and  instnmientaUtles; 

(6)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  ooof>eratlve  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In  the 
conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Agency  and  on 
such  terms  as  the  Administrator  may  deem 
appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  Instrumen- 
taUty  of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  with  any  public  or  pri- 
vate person,  firm,  associatltm,  corporation,  or 
institution; 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  6e5(b)); 

(8)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed;  and 

(9)  encourage  the  development  of  Informal 
dispute  settlement  procedures  involving  con- 
sumers. 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, each  Federal  agency  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  Its  services,  personnel, 
and  facilities  available  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent  within  its  capability  to  the 
Agency  in  the  performance  of  its  functions. 
'  '  (d)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  in  January 
of  each  year  a  report  which  shall  include  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Agency  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  Including  a  sum- 
mary of  consiimer  complaints  received  and 
actions  taken  thereon  and  such  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  consumers  within 
the  United  States.  Each  such  report  shall 
Include  a  summary  and  evaluation  of  se- 
lected major  consumer  programs  of  each 
Federal  agency,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  comment  with  respect  to  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  such  programs  as  well  as 
deaciencies  noted  in  the  coordination,  ad- 
ministration, or  enforcement  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  4  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMEKDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  BEITNXTT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BmNgrr:  On 
page  4,  line  8,  after  the  word  "rules,"  add  the 
foUowlng  language:  "for  the  Internal  op- 
erations of  the  Agency  and  binding  only  on 
the  employees  of   the  Agency". 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  carefully  to  all  of  the  debate, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  committee  did 
not  intend  to  have  this  legislation  result 
In  a  regulatory  body,  or  even  to  aUow  it 
to  make  rules  outside  of  the  internal 
operations  of  the  Agency  itself;  so  the 
sole  purpose  of  this  legislative  amend- 
ment is  to  clarify  that  language  and  make 
the  law  clear  on  this  point. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  a  clarifying 
amendment.  He  has  consulted  with  me 


on  the  amendment,  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
this  Is  acceptable  and  does  not  distort 
the  thrust  of  this  bill  whatsoever.  I  am 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FUKCnONS    OF  THE   AGEMCT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Agency  shall,  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions,  advise  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  as  to  matters  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  consumers;  and  protect 
and  promote  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  consumers  of  goods  and 
services  made  available  to  them  through  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Agency  shall  be 


(1)  represent  the  Interests  of  consumers 
before  Federal  agencies  and  courts  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  this  Act; 

(3)  encourage  and  support  research, 
studies,  and  testing  leading  to  a  better  under, 
standing  of  consumer  products  and  improved 
products,  services,  and  consumer  informa- 
tion, to  the  extent  authorized  in  section  9 
of  this  Act: 

(3)  submit  recommendations  annually  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  measures 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment In  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
the  Interests  of  consiimers; 

(4)  publish  and  distribute  material  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  carrying  out  its  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act  which  will  Inform 
consumers  of  matters  of  interest  to  them,  to 
the  extent  authorized  in  section  8  of  this 
Act; 

(5)  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  in- 
vestigations. Including  economic  surveys, 
concerning  the  needs.  Interests,  and  prob- 
lems of  consumers  which  are  not  duplicative 
in  signlflcant  degree  of  similar  activities 
conducted  by  other  Federal  agencies; 

(6)  cooperate  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  enterprise  in  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers; and 

(7)  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  fully  and  currently  Informed  of  all 
its  activities,  except  that  this  paragraph  Is 
not  authority  to  withhold  information  re- 
quested by  individual  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  5  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  5?  There  being 
none,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

KEPSBSENTATION   OF   CONSUMERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  resiilt  of  any  Federal 
agency  proceeding  or  activity  may  substan- 
tially affect  an  interest  of  consumers,  he  may 
as  of  right  Intervene  as  a  party  or  other-. 
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wise  participate  for  the  pmpose  of  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  consvuners,  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection. 
In  any  proceeding,  the  Administrator  shall 
refrain  from  Intervening  as  a  party,  unless 
be  determines  that  such  Intervention  is  nec- 
essary to  represent  adequately  the  Interest 
of  consumers.  The  Administrator  shall  com- 
ply with  Federal  agency  statutes  and  rules 
of  procedure  of  general  applicability  govern- 
ing the  timing  of  intervention  or  participa- 
tion In  such  proceeding  or  activity  and,  upon 
intervening  or  participating  therein,  shall 
comply  with  Federal  agency  statutes  and 
rules  of  procedure  of  general  applicability 
governing  the  conduct  thereof.  The  inter- 
vention or  participation  of  the  Administra- 
tor in  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  or 
activity  shaU  not  affect  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  agency  conducting  such  proceed- 
ing or  activity  to  assure  procedural  fairness 
to  aU  participants. 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
the  Administrator  may  intervene  as  a  party 
or  otherwise  participate  in  any  Federal 
agency  proceeding  which  Is  subject  to  sec- 
,i  tlon  553,  554,  556,  or  557  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  to  any  other  statute  or  regu- 
lation authorizing  a  hearing,  or  which  Is 
conducted  on  the  record  after  opportuhlty 
for  an  agency  hearing. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
in  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  not  covered 
by  paragraph  (1 ) ,  or  any  other  Federal  agen- 
cy activity,  the  Administrator  may  par- 
ticipate or  communicate  in  any  manner 
that  any  person  may  participate  or  commu- 
nicate under  Federal  agency  statutes,  rules, 
or  practices  The  Federal  agency  shall  give 
consideration  to  the  written  or  oral  submis- 
sion of  the  Administrator.  Such  submission 
shall  be  presented  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  without  causing  undue  dMay. 

(b)  At  such  time  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  Intervene  or  participate  in  a 
Federal  agency  proceeding  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  thU  section,  he  shall  issue  publicly 
a  written  statement  setting  forth  his  findings 
under  subsection  (a),  stating  concisely  the 
specific  interests  of  consumers  to  be  pro- 
tected. Upon  intervening  or  participating  he 
shall  file  a  copy  of  his  statement  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

(c)  In— 

(1)  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  seek- 
ing primarily  to  impose  a  fine  or  forfeiture 
which  the  agency  may  Impose  under  its  own 
authority  for  an  alleged  violation  of  a  statute 
of  the  United  States  or  of  a  rule,  order,  or 
decree  promulgated  thereunder,  or 

(2)  any  action  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States  to  which  the  United  States  or  any 
Federal  agency  is  a  party, 

and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administra- 
tor may  substantially  affect  the  interests  of 
consumers,  the  Administrator  upon  his  own 
motion,  or  upon  written  request  made  by  the 
officer  or  employee  who  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  presenting  the  case  for  the  United 
States  or  the  Federal  agency  in  the  proceed- 
ing or  action,  may  transmit  to  such  officer  or 
employee  all  evidence  and  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Administrator  relevant  to 
the  proceeding  or  action  and  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  agency  or  court,  vp- 
pear  as  amicus  curiae  and  present  written 
or  oral  argument  to  such  agency  or  court. 

(d)  To  the  extent  that  any  person,  if  ag- 
grieved, would  have  a  right  of  Judicial  re- 
view by  law,  the  Administrator  may  Insti- 
tute, or  Intervene  as  a  party,  in  a  proceeding 
In  a  court  of  the  United  States  Involving 
Judicial  review  of  any  Federal  agency  action 
which  the  Administrator  determines  sub- 
stantially affects  the  interests  of  consumers, 
except  that  where  the  Administrator  did  not 
Intervene  or  participate  in  the  Federal  agen- 
cy proceeding  or  activity  involved,  the  court 
shall  determine  whether  the  Administrator's 
institution  of  the  judicial  proceeding  would 
be  necessary  to  the  Interests  of  Justice.  Be- 


fore instituting  a  proceeding  to  obtain  Ju- 
dicial review  in  a  case  where  the  Administra- 
tor did  not  intervene  or  participate  In  the 
Federal  agency  proceeding  or  activity,  the 
Administrator  shall  petition  the  Federal 
agency  for  rehearing  or  recoiuideration  of  its 
action  If  the  Federal  agency  statutes  or  rules 
specifically  authorize  rehearing  or  recon- 
sideration. The  petition  shall  be  filed  within 
sixty  days  after  the  Federal  agency  action  or 
within  such  longer  time  as  may  be  allowed 
by  Federal  agency  procedures.  If  the  Federal 
agency  does  not  act  finally  upon  such  peti- 
tion within  sixty  days  after  filing  thereof,  or 
within  any  shorter  time,  leas  five  days,  as 
may  be  provided  by  law  for  the  Initiation  of 
Judicial  review,  the  Administrator  may  In- 
stitute a  proceeding  for  Judicial  review  Im- 
mediately. The  participation  of  the  Admin- 
istrator in  a  proceeding  for  Judicial  review  of 
a  Federal  agency  action  shall  not  alter  or 
affect  the  scope  of  review  otherwise  appli- 
cable to  such  agency  action. 

(e)  When  the  Administrator  determines  it 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  consumers,  he  may 
request  the  Federal  agency  concerned  to 
initiate  such  proceeding  or  to  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  with 
respect  to  such  agency.  If  the  Federal  agency 
fails  to  take  the  action  requested.  It  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Agency  of  the  reasons 
for  its  failure  and  such  notification  shall  be 
a  matter  of  public  record.  To  the  extent  that 
any  person.  If  aggrieved,  would  have  a  right 
of  Judicial  review  by  law,  the  Agency  may  In- 
stitute a  proceeding  in  a  coiu^  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  review  of  the  action  of  a 
Federal  agency  or  Its  refusal  to  act.    . 

(f )  Appearances  by  the  Agency  under  this 
section  shall  be  In  its  own  name  and  shall 
be  made  by  qualified  representatives  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator. 

(g)  In  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  to 
which  the  Agency  Is  a  party,  the  Agency  is 
authorized  to  request  the  Federal  agency  to 
issue,  and  the  Federal  agency  shall,  on  a 
statement  or  showing  (if  such  statemeht  or 
showing  is  required  by  the  Federal  agency's 
rules  of  procedure)  of  general  relevance  and 
reasonable  scope  of  the  evidence  sought,  issue 
such  orders,  as  are  authorized  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency's  statutory  powers,  for  the  copy- 
ing of  documents,  papers,  and  records,  sum- 
moning of  witnesses,  production  of  books  and 
papers,  and  submission  of  information  in 
writing. 

(h)  The  Agency  is  not  authorized  to  In- 
tervene in  proceedings  or  actions  before  State 
or  local  agencies  and  courts. 

(i)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Agency  from  com- 
municating with  Federal,  State,  or  local  agen- 
cies at  times  and  In  manners  not  inconsistent 
with  law  or  agency  rules. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  6  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  6?  There  being 
none,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSUMER  COMPIjaNTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  receive,  eval- 
uate, develop,  act  on,  and  transmit  com- 
plaints to  the  appropriate  Federal  or  non- 
Federal  entitles  concerning  actions  or  prac- 
tices which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  oonsimners. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Agency  receives  from 
any  source,  or  develops  on  Its  own  Initiative, 
any  complaint  or  other  information  affecting 
the  interests  of  consumers  and  dlsclcsing  a 
probable  violation  of — 

(1 )  a  law  of  the  United  States, 


(3)  a  rule  or  order  of  a  Federal  agency 
or.  officer,  or 

(3)  a  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  involving  a  mat- 
ter of  Federal  law, 

it  ShaU  take  such  action  wlttiin  its  authority 
as  may  be  desirable,  including  the  proposal 
of  legislation,  or  shaU  promptly  transmit 
such  complaint  or  other  information  to  the 
Federal  agency  or  officer  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  such  law,  rule,  order.  Judg- 
ment, or  decree,  for  appropriate  action. 

(c)  The  Agency  shaU  ascertain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  action  taken  with  regard  to 
respective  complaints  and  other  information 
transmitted  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  The  Agency  shall  promptly  notify 
producers,  distributors,  retailers  or  suppliers 
of  goods  and  services  of  all  complaints  of 
any  significance  concerning  them  received  or 
developed  imder  this  section. 

(e)  The  Agency  shaU  maintain  a  public 
document  room  containing  an  up-to-date 
listing  of  aU  signed  consumer  complaints  of 
any  significance  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying  which  the  Agency  has  received,  ar- 
ranged in  meaningful  and  useful  categories, 
together  with  annotations  of  actions  taken 
by  it.  Complaints  shall  be  listed  and  made 
available  for  public  inq>ectlon  and  copying 
only  if — 

(1)  tba  complainant's  identity  is  pro- 
tected v^en  he  has  requested  confldentlaUty; 

(3)  the  party  complained  agaln^^  has  had 
sixty  days  to  comment  on  such  complaint 
and  such  comment,  when  received,  is  dis- 
played together  with  the  complaint;  and 

(3)  the  entity  to  which  the  con4>lalnt 
has  been  referred  has  had  sixty  days  to  notify 
the  Agency  what  action,  if  any,  it  Intends 
to  take  with  req>ect  to  the  complaint. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  7  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendmoits  to  section  7?  There  being 
none,  the  Clerk  will  resul. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSUMER  INTORMATION  AND  SERVICES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  develop  on  its 
own  initiative,  and,  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  gather  from  other  Federal 
agencies  and  non-Federal  sources,  and  dis- 
seminate to  the  public  in  such  manner,  at 
such  times,  and  in  such  form  as  it  deter- 
mines to  be  most  effective,  Information, 
statistics,  and  other  data  concerning — 

(1)  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Agency; 

(3)  consumer  products  and  services; 

(3)  problems  encountered  by  consumers 
generally.  Including  annual  reports  on  in- 
terest rates  and  commercial  and  trade  prac- 
tices which  adversely  affect  consumers;  and 

(4)  notices  of  Federal  hearings,  proposed 
and  final  rules  and  orders,  and  other  perti- 
nent activities  of  Federal  agencies  that  affect 
consumers. 

(b)  All  Federal  agencies  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  possess  in- 
formation which  would  be  useful  to  consum- 
ers are  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Agency  In  making  such  Informa- 
tion available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  8  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
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Thore  was  zio  objection. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Are  tbere  any 
amendments  to  sectkm  8?  There  being 
none,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Cleiic  read  as  follows: 

TEBTINC  ANO  IBSKAJKH 

Sxc.  9.  («)  The  Agency  shall.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  functions — 

(1)  encoiirage  and  support  through  both 
public  and  private  entitles  the  development 
and  application  of  methods  and  techniques 
for  testing  materials,  mechanisms,  compo- 
nents, structures,  and  processes  used  In  con- 
aumer  products  and  for  Improving  cons\imer 
services; 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  respect  to  research, 
studies,  analyses,  and  other  Information 
within  their  authority  which  would  be  use- 
ful and  beneficial  to  consumers;  and 

(3)  Investigate  and  report  to  Congress  on 
the  desirability  and  feaslblUty  of  establish- 
ing a  National  Consumer  Information  Foun- 
dation which  would  administer  a  voluntary, 
self-supporting,  information  tag  program 
(similar  to  the  'Tel-Tag"  program  of  Great 
BrltAln)  under  which  any  manufacturer  of 
a  nonperlshable  consumer  product  to  be  sold 
at  retail  could  be  authorized  to  attach  to 
each  copy  of  such  product  a  tag.  standard 
In  form,  containing  information,  based  on 
uniform  standards  relating  tp  the  perfcMm- 
ance,  safety,  durability,  arid  care  at  tba 
product.  ■» 

ifi)  All  Federal  agencies  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator,  possess  testing 
facilities  and  staff  relating  to  the  perform- 
ance of  consumer  products  and  services,  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  perform  promptly, 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  within 
their  capability,  such  tests  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  request  In  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  under  section  6  of  this  Act,  re- 
garding products,  services,  or  any  matter 
affecting  the  interests  of  consumers.  Such 
tests  shall,  to  the  extent  poesible,  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
metbodcflogiaa  and  procedures,  and  In  every 
case  when  test  results  are  published,  the 
methodologies  and  procedures  used  shall  be 
avaiUble  along  with  the  test  results.  The  re- 
sults of  such  tests  may  be  used  or  published 
only  in  proceedings  In  which  the  Agency  Is 
participating  or  has  Intervened  pursuant  to 
section  8.  In  providing  facilities  and  staff 
upon  request  made  In  writing  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. Federal  agencies — 

( 1 )  may  perform  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion without  regard  to  section  3848  of  the 
Rerlsad  Statutes  (31  U.8.C.  629); 

(2)  may  request  any  other  Federal  agency 
to  sapply  such  sUtisttcs,  data,  progress  re- 
ports, and  other  Information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  necessary  to  carry  out  bis 
functiona  under  this  section  and  any  such 
other  agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
cooperate  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  by 
furnishing  such  materials;   and 

(3)  may,  to  the  extent  necessary  and  au- 
thorized, acquire  or  establish  additional 
facilitlas  and  purchase  additional  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(c)  Neither  a  Federal  agency  engaged  In 
testing  products  under  this  Act  nor  the  Ad- 
ministrator ahall  declare  one  product  to  be 
better,  or  a  better  buy,  than  any  other  prod- 
uct; however,  the  provisions  of  this  sabaee- 
tlon  ahall  not  prohibit  the  use  or  publication 
of  test  data  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consmt 
that  section  9  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAnuCAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  9?  There  being 
none,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

nfrOBMATION  GATHKBIITG 

Skc.  10.  (a)(1)  To  the  extent  required  to 
protect  the  health  or  safety  of  consumers,  or 
to  discover  consumer  fraud  or  substantial 
economic  injury  to  consumers,  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized  to  issue  written  inter- 
rogat(M-ies  or  requests  for  reports  and  other 
related  information  to  any  person  engaged 
In  a  trade,  business,  or  Industry  which  sub- 
stantially affects  Interstate  commerce.  Such 
Interrogatories  or  requests  shall  set  forth 
with  partlcxilarlty  the  consumer  interest 
sought  to  be  protected,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Information  Is  sought. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  inspection  or 
copying  of  documents,  papers,  books,  or 
records,  or  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any 
person,  or  shall  require  the  disclosure  of  in- 
formation which  would  violate  any  relation- 
ship privileged  according  to  law. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  not  exercise 
the  authority  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection   If  the  Information   sought — 

(A)  is  available  as  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord; 

(B)  can  be  obtained  from  another  Federal 
agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section;  or 

(C)  Is  for  use  in  connection  with  his  in- 
tervention in  any  pending  Federal  agency 
proceeding  against  the  person  to  whom  the 
interrogatories  are  addressed. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
any  interrogatories  or  requests  submitted 
to  any  person  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1).  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  such  person  Is  found,  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  shall  Issue  an  order, 
on  conditions  and  with  such  apportionment 
of  costs  as  It  deems  just,  requiring  compli- 
ance with  a  valid  order  of  the  Administra- 
tor. The  district  coxirt  of  the  United  States 
shaU  Issue  such  an  order  upon  petition  by 
the  Administrator  or  on  a  motion  to  quash, 
and  upon  the  Administrator's  carrying  the 
burden  of  proving  in  coiirt  that  such  order 
Is  for  information  that  may  substantially 
affect  the  health  or  safety  of  consumers  or 
may  be  necessary  in  the  discovery  of  con- 
sumer fraud  or  substantial  economic  injury 
to  consumers,  and  is  relevant  to  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Information  1b  sought,  unless 
the  person  to  whom  the  interrogatory  or  re- 
quest is  addressed  shows  that  answering  such 
Interrogatory  or  request  will  be  unnecessar- 
ily or  excessively  burdensome. 

(b)  Upon  written  request  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  cr  allow  access  to  all 
documents,  papers,  and  records  in  its  posses- 
sion which  tlie  Administrator  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  his  functions 
and  to  furnish  at  cost  copies  of  specified 
documents,  papers,  and  records.  Notwith- 
standing this  subsection,  a  Federal  agency 
may  deny  the  Administrator  access  to  and 
copies  of — 

(1)  Information  classified  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense  or  national  security  by 
an  Individual  authorized  to  classify  such  in- 
formation under  applicable  Executive  order 
or  statutes  and  restricted  data  whose  dis- 
semination is  controlled  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (42  UB.C.  2011  et  seq.); 

(2)  policy  recommendations  by  Federal 
agency  personnel  intended  for  Internal  agen- 
cy use  only; 

(3)  information  concerning  routine  execu- 
tive and  administrative  functions  which  Is 
not  otherwise  a  matter  of  public  record: 

(4)  personnel  and  medical  files  and  similar 
files  the  disclosure  of  which  would  constitute 
a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy; 


(5)  Information  which  such  Federal 
agency  is  expreaaly  prohibited  by  law  from 
disclosing  to  azMther  Federal  agency;  and 

(6)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  finan- 
cial Information  described  In  section  662 
(b)  (4)  of  tiUe  6.  United  States  Code— 

(A)  obtained  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
tills  Act  by  a  Federal  agency,  if  the  agency 
had  agreed  to  treat  and  has  treated  such 
Information  as  privileged  or  confidential  and 
states  In  writing  to  the  Administrator  that, 
taking  into  acooimt  the  nat\ire  of  the  as- 
surances given,  the  character  of  the  mforma- 
tlon  requested,  and  the  purpose,  as  stated 
by  the  Administrator,  fOr  which  access  is 
sought,  to  permit  such  access  would  consti- 
tute a  breach  of  faith  by  the  agency;  or 

(B)  obtained  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  by  a  Federal  agency,  if  the 
agency  has  agreed  in  writing  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  to  treat  such  information  as  privi- 
leged or  confidential,  on  the  basis  of  its  de- 
termination set  forth  in  writing  that  such 
information  was  not  obtainable  without  such 
an  agreement  and  that  failure  to  obtain  such 
information  would  seriously  Impair  perform- 
ance of  the  agency's  function. 

Before  granting  the  Administrator  access  to 
trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  financial 
information  described  in  section  663(b)(4) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  agency 
ShaU  notify  the  person  who  provided  such 
information  of  its  Intention  to  do  so  and 
the  reasons  therefor,  and  shaU  afford  him 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  comment  or 
seek  injunctive  relief.  Where  access  to  infor- 
mation is  denied  to  the  Administrator  by  a 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  head  of  the  agency  and  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  seek  to  find  a  means  of  providing 
the  Information  In  such  other  form,  or  under 
such  conditions,  as  will  meet  the  agency's 
objections.  The  Administrator  may  file  a 
complaint  in  court  to  enforce  Its  rights  under 
this  subsection  in  the  same  manner  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  as  a  complainant 
under  section  662(a)(3)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (26  U.S.C.  7213),  nothing  in  this  Act 
ShaU  be  construed  as  providing  for  or  au- 
thorizing any  Federal  agency  to  divulge  or  to 
make  known  in  any  manner  whatever  to  the 
Administrator,  from  an  income  tax  return, 
the  amoimt  or  source  of  income,  profits. 
losses,  expenditures,  or  any  particular 
thereof,  or  to  permit  any  Federal  income 
tax  return  filed  pxirsuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  or 
copy  thereof  or  any  book  containing  any 
abstracts  or  particulars  thereof  to  be  seen 
or  examined  by  the  Administrator,  except 
as  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  10  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKMDMXNT  OmsXD   BT   MR.  TA8CXLL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  and  my- 
self. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fasczll:  Page 
17,  line  19,  Insert  Immediately  after  "Is  au- 
thorized" the  following:  ",  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection   (d),". 

Page  22,  after  line  8.  add  the  foUowing  new 
subsection  (d) : 

"(d)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  not  have 
the  power  to  Issue  written  Interrogatories  or 
require  the  iHDdtictlon  or  dlslosure  of  any 
data  or  other  Information  under  subsection 
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(a)  of  this  section  from  any  small  buslnev 
concern.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
"smaU  business  concern"  means  any  person 
that,  together  with  such  person's  afflliates. 
including  any  other  person  with  whom  such 
person  is  associated  by  means  of  a  franchise 
agreement,  does  not  have  assets  exceeding 
$1,000,000;  or  does  not  have  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  26  full-time  employees  at  the 
time  of  the  proposed  discovery  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  Administrator 
from  requesting  the  voluntary  production  of 
any  such  data. 

"(2)  Notwitiistanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shaU  have 
the  power,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1), 
to  obtain  information  from  a  small  business 
concern  If  necessary  to  prevent  imminent 
and  substantial  danger  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  consumers,  and  the.  Administrator 
has  no  other  effective  means  of  action. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shaU,  not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  on 
which  this  Act  becomes  effective,  submit  to 
Congress  a  detailed  report  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  the  limitations  contained  in 
this  subsection  on  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
for  such  actions  as  >the  Congress  may  deem 
appropriate. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
"smiaU  business  concerns"  are  affiliates  of 
each  other  when  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly (A)  one  concern  controls  or  has  the 
power  to  control  the  other,  or  (B)  a  third 
party  or  parties  controls  or  has  the  power 
to  control  both.  In  determining  whether  or 
not  affiliation  exists,  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  all  appropriate  factors,  including 
common  ownership,  common  management, 
and  contractual  relationships." 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Har- 
kin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  the  product  of  many  long 
and  careful  discussions  between  Mr. 
Fascell,  myself,  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers who  I  am  pleased  to  say  have  co- 
sponsored  this  meaningful  and  important 
amendment. 

The  amendment,  very  simply,  would 
exempt  from  the  interrogatory  powers  of 
the  Administrator  those  businesses  who 
meet  either  of  two  tests: 

First,  have  less  than  $1  million  in  as- 
sets; or 

Second,  have  the  equivalent  of  25  full- 
time  employees  or  less  at  the  time  of  pro- 
posed discovery  by  the  Administrator. 

In  addition  to  exempting  small  busi- 
nesses from  the  interrogatory  powers  of 
the  new  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, this  amendment  would  also: 

First,  allow  the  Administrator  to  re- 
quest the  voluntary  production  of  in- 
formation: 

Second,  allow  the  Administrator  to  use 
his  interrogatory  powers  in  preventing 
imminent  and  substantial  danger  to  tiie 
health  and  safety  of  consumers; 

Third,  direct  the  Administrator  to 
submit  to  Congress  within  18  monUis  a 
detailed  report  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
emption of  small  businesses;  and 

Fourth,  clarifies  the  considerations  to 
be  made  in  determining  whether  or  not 
one  business  is  aflaiiated  with  another. 

This  amendment  Is  based  upon  my  be- 
lief that  some  business  enterprises  ought 
to  be  exempt  from  the  interrogatory 
powers  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection.  This 


Is  the  power  to  require  the  answers  or 
reports  to  specific  questions  with  respect 
to  consumer-related  activities.  I  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment  after  considerable 
consultation  with  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration,  various  smtdl  businesses 
and  consumer  groups,  as  well  as  sponsors 
of  the  bill.  There  is  a  growing  criticism 
that  the  Government  burdens  small 
businesses  with  too  many  responses  to 
too  many  questionnaires  and  that  more 
and  more  time  is  being  spent  by  these 
businesses  in  filling  out  forms.  The  paper- 
work burden  is  becoming  awesome. 

The  additional  costs  and  time  required 
can  and  does  in  many  cases  mean  tiie 
difference  between  life  and  death  for 
many  small  businesses. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Act  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers before  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  to  discover  fraud  or  substantial 
economic  injury  to  consumers.  I  think 
this  is  a  laudable  goal.  As  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  Consumer  Federation.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  need  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  a  voice  here  in  Washington 
and  to  insure  that  their  interests  are 
represented  by  one  consumer  advocate 
who  can  deal  effectively  with  Federal 
regiilatory  proceedings.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  new  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection should  concentrate  its  efforts 
mainly  on  the  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies, their  rulemaking  procedures,  and 
what  the  results  of  the  '-'cozy"  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  and  those  they  are  supposed  to 
regulate  are  costing  the  American  con- 
sumer. These  increased  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer are  the  result  of  reduced  com- 
petition brought  about  by  these  so-called 
regulatory  agencies. 

However,  as  the  Congress  has  learned 
in  passing  well-intentioned  legislation 
to  remedy  a  specific  problem  area,  the 
American  small  businessman,  the  back- 
bone of  our  economy,  is  unintentionally 
injured  too  often. 

An  example  f  amlUar  to  this  body  is  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
Most  rational  people  will  agree  that  the 
thrust  of  the  legislation  was  well  in- 
tended, and  that  such  legislation  was 
needed  to  rectify  some  of  the  more 
flagrant  abuses  concerning  hazards  in 
the  workplace.  However,  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  has  had  unin- 
tended effects  and  has  caused  many 
undue  hardships  for  small  businesses. 
The  lessons  of  the  past  represent  the 
strongest  arguments  for  this  amend- 
ment which  will  not  detract  one  bit  from 
the  many  purposes  and  underlying  causes 
for  this  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection. 
Some  of  the  most  significant  and  un- 
necessary costs  to  consumers  and  to  small 
businesses  are  the  result  of  anticompeti- 
tive and  monopolistic  practices. 

The  continued  existence  of  a  strong 
viable  small  business  community  has  long 
been  recognized  by  the  Congress  as  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  con- 
suming public.  Indeed,  the  small  busi- 
ness person  in  this  country  is  one  of  the 
greatest  consumers  we  have.  But  let  us 
be  sure  to  be  aware  of  one  basic  reality 
in  today's  marketplace:  If  additional 
costs  and  paperwork  requirements  are 
imposed  on  a  small  business — and  that  is 
what  we  are  attempting  to  prevent  imdei 


this  amendment — and  this  small  business 
then  has  to  spend  more  time  and  expense 
on  this  paperwork  and  less  on  servic- 
ing his  customers,  then  this  could  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  for 
the  small  businesses  of  this  country. 

Our  amendment  then,  will  not  tmly 
protect  the  smtdl  businesses  from  fur- 
ther unwise  and  unnecessary  Govern- 
ment interference  at  a  time  when  pres- 
ent paperwork  requirements  are  costing 
small  businesses  mUlions  of  dollars  each 
year,  but  will  also  protect  the  consumer 
and  small  businesses  alike  from  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  such  Government  action. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  back  to  me? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
honor  of  the  request  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee, 
1 5^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  concerned,  because  I  had 
indicated  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fetwick)  that  I  would  ac- 
cept an  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fxnwick) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Har- 
kin) were  going  to  offer.  I  am  trying  to 
determine  whether  or  not  this  is  the 
amendment  that  I  indicated  I  will  ac- 
cept. Is  this  the  same  amendment? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  a  copy  of  the  amendment?  I  am 
not  certain.  I  believe  it  is.  I  will  be  glad 
to  give  the  gentleman  a  copy. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  compared  the  two  amendments,  so  I 
cannot  respond.  Certainly  the  two  prin- 
cipals are  here  and  could  respond 
whether  it  is  the  same  amendment  or 
not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal). 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  useful  amendment. 
I  hope  our  colleagues  see  the  wisdom  in 
accepting  this  amendment.  I  have  early 
been  aware  of  the  great  interest  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Fenwick)  had  shown  in  the  preparation 
and  circulation  of  this  amendment.  I 
want  to  publicly  commend  the  work  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin) 
have  done  in  the  preparation  of  this 
amendment. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  on  the  floor,  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  discussing  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  useful  amend- 
ment. It  will  help  the  small  businessman. 
I  would  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  BROOE:s.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  I  want  to  share  in  the  comments  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) made  when  he  stated  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Fenwick)  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Harkin)  did  an  outstanding  Job  in 
presenting  an  amendment  that  will  be 
helpful  to  the  small  business  people.  The 
committee  itself  is  sympathetic  with  that. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  and  I  on  my  part 
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would  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
ampndment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land (Mrs.  Spxluiak)  . 

Mr.  ESlIiENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
the  gentleman  been  recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  In  support  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  has  been  recog- 
nized in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Spellmah)  . 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Fascell-Harkln  amend- 
ment which  would  have  the  effect  of 
almost  totally  exempting  small  businesses 
from  the  requirements  of  the  interroga- 
tory provisions  of  H  Jl.  7575. 

I  have  received  much  communication 
from  constltutents  in  my  district,  par- 
tlcxilarly  small  businessmen  and  women 
who  fear  that  the  establishment  of  a 
consiuner  agency  will  result  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  burdens  on  them.  Many  of 
these  people  feel  that  an  additional  layer 
of  paperwork  will  be  the  final  straw  for 
individuals  already  overwhelmed  with 
Federal  and  local  forms  and  other  re- 
quirements. The  focus  of  concern  for 
many  of  these  people  has  been  the 
broad  interrogatory  powers  granted  to 
the  Administrator  and  contained  In  sec- 
tion 10(a)  of  the  legislation.  They  fear, 
and  rightly  so,  that  in  order  to  respond 
to  written  interrogatories  they  will  have 
to  utilize  many  hours  of  time  they  do 
not  have  and  In  many  Instances  go  to  the 
additional  expense  of  hiring  an  attorney 
to  insure  compliance. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered will  almost  completely  take  the 
burden  of  req;>onding  to  interrogatories 
off  the  backs  of  small  business.  The 
amendment  is  substantially  similar  to  a 
provision  contained  in  the  Senate- 
passed  S.  200,  section  10(a)(4).  The 
major  difference  is  that  in  the  amend- 
ment presently  before  the  House  the 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a  small 
business  is  narrower  than  the  one  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  measure,  and, 
frankly,  I  would  prefer  a  somewhat 
broader  definition.  I  am  nevertheless 
satisfied  that  the  definition  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  exempt  all  of  the 
truly  small  businesses  in  this  coimtry 
from  the  interrogatory  requirements, 
and  that  the  total  effect  is,  therefore, 
most  positive. 

There  is  only  one  instance  when  small 
businesses  will  be  required  to  answer 
Interrogatories  if  the  House  adopts  this 
amendment  and  I  feel  tills  one  exception 
is  well  Justified.  Specifically,  the  Admin- 
istrator has  the  power  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  a  small  business  only  If  neces- 
sary to  prevent  imminent  and  substantial 
danger  to  the  health  and  safety  of  con- 
sumers. Even  in  this  limited  area  the 
procedural  safeguards  and  protections 
which  have  been  built  into  the  Interroga- 
tory provision  would  of  course  be  ap- 
plicable. Tbese  safeguards,  including  the 
placing  of  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
Administrator  in  an  enforcement  action, 
should  insure   that  even   in   this   one 


limited  area  of  information-gathering 
the  powers  of  the  Administrator  are  not 
abused. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  by 
the  House  will  do  more  than  Just  relieve 
small  businesses  from  the  unnecessary 
burden  of  responding  to  interrogatories. 
It  will  clearly^how  a  congressional  con- 
cern and  understanding  for  the  plight 
of  these  people  who  operate  businesses 
in  our  increasingly  complex  society.  It 
will  represent  a  clear  message  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  Congress  intends  that 
in  carrying  out  all  other  functions  under 
the  act,  the  Administrator  must  con- 
sider the  effect  of  any  action  on  the 
small  businesses  of  this  country.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  too  often  true  that  in 
the  workings  of  government,  both 
formal  and  Informal,  the  voice  of  the 
small  business  person  is  never  heard.  1 
think  you  will  agree  that  in  more  cases 
than  not,  the  interest  of  the  small  busl- 
nesman  or  businesswoman  is  sjmonomous 
with  that  of  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
on  any  given  issue. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DANTETaON.  Mr.  Chalnjaan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  amendment.  I  have  one 
question  I  would  llk&  to  sisk.  Concerning 
ttie  $1  million,  does  that  mean  net  or 
gross?  My  point  is  that  a  lot  of  very 
small  businesses  have  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  assets,  but  they  are  offset 
by  a  million  dollars  in  debts,  and  they 
therefore  do  not  have  anything. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey,  if  she  would 
care  to  respond  to  that. 

Mrs.  FEN  WICK.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
thank  the  Chairman  and  I  thank  most 
sincerely  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rosenthal)  for  his  kind  and  gen- 
erous words.  I  deeply  appreciate  this. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  to  outline 
to  the  Members  the  history  of  this 
amendment.  It  wtis  first  proposed  and 
circulated  on  October  24  to  members  of 
the  committee,  hoping  for  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  received,  dated  October  29, 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  which 
was  somewhat  different,  with  no  mention 
of  any  sums  of  money  and  with  various 
other  differences. 

We  got  together  smd  produced  a 
Joint  amendment,  the  Fenwlck-Harkln 
amendment,  which  is  now  the  Fascell 
amendment,  which  I  think  Members  will 
see  is  the  Harkin  amendment  with 
"Harkih"  crossed  out  and  "Fascell" 
written  in. 

These  activities  do  not  diminish  the 
value  of  this  smiendment.  I  urge  its 
adoption.  I  think  it  will  protect  small 
businesses.  I  think  it  will  help  many  who 
otherwise  would  be  caught  in  very  elab- 
orate reporting  procedures  which  they 
have  not  the  means  to  support.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  Pascell-Fenwlck- 
Harkln  amendment. 

Mr.  HAREIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hahkin)  for  a 
comment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Chairman 


for  yielding  to  me.  To  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  assets  that  are  talked  about  are  mil- 
lion dollar  assets  in  net  assets. 

Mr.  DANIEU50N.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  rise  to 
indicate  support  and  acceptance  of  the 
amendment. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  do 
know  of  the  dedicated  work  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick) 
has  performed,  and  I  know  she,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin)  were  very  much  interested  in 
this  amendment.  I  am  glad  it  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell) . 

It  is  a  good  amendment.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  it,  and  I  think  it  does  Improve 
the  bill.  I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that 
I  do  think  it  will  tend  to  eliminate  a  lot 
of  paperwork  insofar  as  small  business  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
He  has  worked  for  many  years  and  is  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Committee  and  appreciates  the 
need  for  this  amendment.  The  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick) 
has  indeed  worked  hard  on  this  proposal 
and  I  would  commend  her  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  for 
their  joint  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding  to  me. 
If  there  is  a  need  for  an  exemption,  why 
a  million  dollars?  Why  not  $2,  $3,  or  $4 
million?  How  did  we  arrive  at  this  magic 
number?  Can  some  Member  explain 
that? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICX.  Mr.  C^hairman,  I  ar- 
rived at  the  sum  of  a  million  dollars  be- 
cause in  the  Senate  bill,  as  the  Members 
will  notice  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
they  had  proposed  a  larger  simi,  $7  mil- 
lion to  $9  million.  I  consulted  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  thinking 
that  we  might  use  the  size  standards  for 
businesses. 

We  discovered  that  in  using  the  regular 
size  standards  of  small  business  for  this 
particular  amendment,  we  would  be  In- 
cluding 99  percent  of  the  businesses  of 
this  country;  99  percent  of  the  businesses 
of  this  country  have  $9  million  or  less 
in  net  assets. 

With  the  work  of  the  size  standards 
section  of  the  Committee  on  &nall  Busi- 
ness, we  discovered  that  94  percent  would 
be  ffcempt  imder  this  particular  amend- 
ment. Originally,  I  had  thought  of  stick- 
ing to  section  3  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick) 
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should  be  flattered,  because  It  has  been 
said  that  plagiarism  is  the  most  sincere 
form  of  flattery.  The  gentlewoman 
worked  to  prepare  this  amendment  and 
circulated  the  amendment.  It  is  now  be- 
ing offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, giving  credit  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  iiltlmately  some 
credit  was  given  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  who  pre- 
pared the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  odd  that  this 
amendment  should  be  supported  by  the 
managers  of  the  bill  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
because  such  amendments  exempting 
this  special  interest  group  and  that  spe- 
cial interest  group  were  thoroughly  re- 
jected by  them  in  the  handling  of  the 
bill  in  committee. 

The  only  special  Interest  which  was 
exempt  in  the  bill  as  it  was  introduced 
and  as  It  was  reported  by  the  committee 
was  organized  labor.  Of  course,  we  un- 
derstand they  have  a  good  deal  more 
clout  than  most  other  special  Interests 
and  that  is  the  reason  they  were  given 
special  treatment.  But  I  think  the  fact 
that  this  amendment,  and  a  few  others 
that  have  been  indicated  as  now  having 
the  support  of  the  mantigers  of  the  bill, 
indicate  the  weakness  of  the  bill  as  It 
approaches  the  floor.  They  are  now  try- 
ing to  get  more  support  by  saying  we 
will  exempt  agriculture  and  we  will  ex- 
empt as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make 
this  bill  appealing  to  a  sufficient  number 
so  we  can  get  the  darned  thing  passed 
and  get  It  to  conference,  and  who  knows 
what  will  happen  there.  I  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
we  have  been  down  this  road  many  times. 
It  is  quite  familiar.  Managers  of  bills  for 
the  majority  side  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  do  not  seem  to  care 
too  much  as  to  what  the  content  of  the 
bill  may  be,  because  they  know  they  have 
the  version  they  like  passed  by  the  other 
body.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past 
for  the  conferees  in  conference  to  sell 
out  the  House  position,  and  they  get 
what  they  wanted  In  the  first  place. 

Some  may  believe  that  on  adopting 
this  amendment  small  business  is  exempt 
from  the  bill.  That  is  not  true.  All  this 
affects  are  the  interrogatories.  Small 
business  Is  still  going  to  be  imder  all  of 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

So  do  not  be  fooled  into  thinking  that 
this  is  somehow  or  other  really  making 
this  bill  palatable  to  small  business. 

Small  business  groups  have  told  me 
they  do  not  support  this  bill  even  with 
the  exemption.  The  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Businesses  heard  about 
this  ploy,  this  maneuver,  and  they  ad- 
vised me  to  make  that  statement.  Just 
as  the  agricultural  groups  have  advised 
me  they  will  not  support  the  bill. 

This  is  a  very  handy  ploy.  It  probably 
looks  Uke  it  will  get  sufficient  votes  to 
pass  the  bill,  but  do  not  be  fooled.  I  think 
we  ought  to  vote  against  the  amendment 
and  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself    with    the    comments    of    the 


gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CHiairman,  today  we  vote  on  the 
much-misunderstood  bill  creating  a  Fed- 
eral Agency  for  Consumer  Protection. 
This  bill  represents  an  exciting  experi- 
ment that  win  benefit  consumers  across 
the  Nation.  It  is  not  Just  another  addi- 
tion to  the  bureaucracy,  and  this  point 
must  be  emphasized.  People  are  rightly 
fed  up  with  overregulatlon  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  this  proposed 
agency  would  have  no  power  to  make 
rules,  impose  fines,  or  grant  licenses. 

Th  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection 
will  be  unique  in  that  It  has  only  one 
function — representing  the«4  consumer 
viewpoint  before  Federal  agencies  and 
courts.  In  the  past,  big  business  has 
found  SMiequate  representation  in  con- 
sumer battles.  In  their  lobbying  efforts 
and  their  ability  to  hire  expensive  law- 
yers to  present  their  case.  Consumer  rep- 
resentation in  such  cases  has  been  vir- 
tually nonexistent.  This  agency  would  do 
no  more  than  provide  representation  of 
a  viewpoint  that  has  been  absent  In  the 
past. 

Several  amendments  will  be  suggested 
by  my  colleagues  today  that  I  Intend  to 
support.  One  of  these  amendments  will 
exempt  small  businesses  from  the  inter- 
rogatories required  by  Federal  agencies 
if  the  business'  assets  do  not  exceed  $1 
million  or  employ  more  than  25  employ- 
ees. This  amendment  wUl  allow  the  newly 
created  agency  to  concentrate  on  those 
offenders  whose  actions  affect  greater 
portions  of  the  population  rather  than 
harassing  small  businessmen  whose  deal- 
ings with  the  consumer  are  more  limited. 

Another  amendment  that  I  strongly 
endorse  will  cause  the  ACP  to  self-de- 
struct in  1983  if  it  has  not  been  foimd 
to  be  a  responsive,  cost-effective  agency. 
We  know  now  that  bureaucracies  tend 
to  ouUive  their  usefulness,  and  from  now 
on  we  should  require  them  to  prove 
themselves. 

Thus  amended,  the  AC?P  bill  will  be  a 
fitting  culmination  to  the  struggle  by 
consumers  to  strike  a  better  balance  In 
the  marketplace. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  situation  that 
is  developing  on  the  floor  gets  more 
ms^terious  and  curious  all  the  time. 
On  the  one  hand  the  House  Is  be- 
ing told  this  is  a  wonderful  bill,  and  that 
really  the  provisions  do  not  put  onerous 
burdens  on  anybody.  We  are  told  that  it 
wUl  work  properly  and  nobody  will  be 
badly  abused  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

That  Is  what  we  sure  told  on  this  hand, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that 
all  of  the  organized  labor  has  to  be  ex- 
empted from  this  bill  because  they  m>- 
parentiy  feel  that  it  would  be  a  terrible 
biurden  to  put  on  them.  So  they  want  out, 
and  they  are  given  an  out. 

Now  along  comes  an  amendment 
which  I  am  just  told  lets  off  94  percent 
of  the  businessmen  in  the  country  from 
some  provisions  In  the  bill  because  It 
would  be  too  onerous  for  that  94  per- 
cent. So  now  we  leave  it  for  the  6  precent 


to  swallow  it  and  live  with  it  and  get  all 
the  agony  from  it.  I  wonder  why  it  is  not 
too  onerous  for  them  also  and  why  we 
should  not  let  everybody  out  of  it. 

I  presimie  we  are  really  going  to  get 
some  more  exemptions.  Some  other  Mem- 
bers will  decide  the  farmers  do  not  want 
It  and  they  do  not  want  to  be  burdened 
with  all  this  bureaucracy. 

This  Is  either  good  or  bad;  it  cannot 
be  good  for  some  people  and  bad  for 
others.  Api>arentiy  some  of  us  believe  this 
bill  will  do  some  good  and  that  it  Is 
for  the  protection  of  the  consumers  of 
the  countaT.  If  we  believe  that,  let  us 
put  these  provisions  in  so  they  will  affect 
all  the  elements  that  raise  prices  and 
have  something  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the  goods  that  are  produced  and  manu- 
factured, and  let  us  stop  this  business 
of  trying — and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
final  analysis  is  what  we  are  doing — to 
pass  a  piece  of  legislation  that,  no  matter 
what  we  call  It,  is  only  to  punish  some 
group  of  big  businessmen.  That  is  about 
all  we  will  have  left  if  we  exempt  every- 
body else  in  the  coimtry  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Just  like  to  make  this  point.  It  is  a  point 
that  was  made  by  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  In  his  earlier 
remarks. 

I  think  it  should  be  very  well  under- 
stood that  this  is  not  an  exemption  for 
small  business.  It  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  gentieman  was 
talking  about. 

Under  the  amendment  before  us,  the 
Administrator  is  not  permitted  to  send 
out  written  interrogatories.  I  am  very 
familiar  as  Chairman  of  the  Paperwork 
Commission  of  the  complaints  from  smsdl 
businessmen  with  regard  to  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  paperwork  imposed  on 
them.  We  must  take  into  account  the 
great  difficulty  they  have  responding  to 
Federal  requests  for  Information.  So 
what  this  amendment  does,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, Is  obviate  that  amoimt  of  paper- 
worit  on  small  business.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide an  exemption  for  small  businessmen. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  has  said.  But 
why  is  It  that  the  small  businessmen  in 
the  coimtry  comprising  the  94  percent  do 
not  have  to  receive  interrogatories  and 
the  remaining  6  percent  does?  What  is 
the  sense  of  that? 

If  that  is  a  burden,  an  unreasonable 
burden  to  assume,  why  do  we  put  it  on 
the  business  comprising  the  6  percent? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentieman  will  yield  further,  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  the  6  percent,  the  big  business 
In  concert  with  friendly  regulators,  that 
frequently  leads  to  overregulatlon  and 
higher  prices  passed  on  to  consumers  and 
all  the  other  matters  the  consumers  are 
concerned  about. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  CHialr- 
man,  but  I  Just  cannot  buy  that.  Cer- 
tainly the  businessman  is  not  responsible 
for  overregulatlon.  We  can  blame  him  for 
a  lot  of  things  in  this  country,  but  we 
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cannot  blame  him  for  overregulatlon. 
That  Is  something  the  Government  does 
to  him;  that  is  not  something  he  Imposes 
on  the  Oovemment. 

So  I  really  find  that  this  whole  effort 
we  are  going  through  on  the  floor  is  be- 
ginning to  look  more  and  more  cynical 
to  me  all  the  time.  This  bill  Is  beginning 
to  lose  any  reahty  at  all.  I  am  beginning 
to  wonder  if  any  Member  really  is  seri- 
ously pushing  this  bill  any  more  for  any 
reason  other  than  a  political  purpose. 

BIT.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  reiterated  the  point  I  made, 
that  this  is  not  a  complete  exemption  for 
the  small  businessmen,  but  it  only  relates 
to  certain  reporting  requirements.  How- 
ever, in  contrast  to  that,  the  labor  ex- 
emption in  the  bill  is  a  c(»nplete  exemp- 
tion. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey.  - 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  comment  just  briefly. 

The  reason  why  the  6  percent  c(Hnprls- 
Ing  the  larger  businesses  is  Included  Is 
because  they  have  the  capacity  to  answer 
the  interrogatories  and  because  they  have 
the  machinery  and  the  pec^le  and  the 
equipment  to  deal  with  it. 

In  1972  there  were  9,250,000  small  busi- 
nesses and  487,000  large  businesses,  ac- 
cording to  the  SBA.  Now,  the  figure  of  1 
million  was  arrived  at  through  the  SBA 
size  standard,  because  those  were  the 
people  who  were  least  able  to  cope  with 
the  extra  paperwoi^.  It  Is  the  paperwork 
requirement  we  are  addressing  ourselves 
to  in  this  amendment. 

Let  us  just  look  at  what  Is  excluded  for 
labor.  What  does  It  speclflcally  exclude 
on  page  28  of  the  bill? 

The  exclusion  is  when  courts  are  sit- 
ting In  equity,  llie  section  defines  and 
limits  the  jurisdiction  of  courtsdtting 
in  equity,  and  It  reads:  "or  section  2 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,"  which  concerns  proceedings  befsre 
the  lAbor  Management  Relations  Board, 
or,  at  their  election,  before  the  employee 
bargaining  representation  with  respect 
to  unfair  labor  practices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  York  (Bir.  Wtdlkr) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wtdlkr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  l  additional 
minute.) 

-»iz.  WTDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
thing  I  am  going  to  say  about  that  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs 
JwwicK)  is  this:  To  require  6  pensent  of 
me  businessmen  to  be  burdened  with  in- 
terrogatories because  they  have  a  lot  of 
equipment  just  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  very  sensible  reason  to  do  it. 

H  it  is  a  good  idea  to  get  this  bif or- 
mation  throusb  Interrogatories  from 
small  business  or  big  business,  the  Gov- 
emmrat  should  get  It.  However,  it  is  not  a 
good  idea  to  get  it  just  because  they  hap- 
pen to  have  some  people  mi  the  payroll 
who  might  have  a  lot  of  time  In  which  to 


do  it  and  a  lot  of  machinery.  It  is  not  a 
good  Idea  to  require  them  to  fill  out  the 
interrogatories  because  they  are  the  6 
percent  that  son:iebody  says  Is  "big." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
sensible  or  reasonable  or  justified  on  any 
grounds  I  can  think  of.  That  Is  Just  my 
opinion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pascell)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

KKOBOED   VOTS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  *as  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  401,  noes  6 
not  voting  26.  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Andenon, 
CalU. 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Asp  In 

AuColn 

BadUlo 

Bafmlls 

Baldus 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Bedell 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blaster 

Btagham 

Blanchard 

Blouln 

Bo«g8 

Boland 

Bolline; 

Bonker 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Bracklmidge 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
BuAeson,  Tex. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Caaey 
Cederberg 
Cbmpptil 
Chlaholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
ColUns,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
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Conyers 

Gorman 

Cornell 

Cotter   . 

Ooughlln 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Dayls 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

duPont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Etoery 

English 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Penwlck 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Ftthlan 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

OUman 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Oradlson 

Oraaaley 

Green 

Oude 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 


Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

Hill  is 

Hlnshaw 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Htmgate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Kreba 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

l4kgomarsino 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 


McCloskey 

McColIlster 

McOonnabk 

McDade 

McDonald 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Bflkva 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif. 

MiUer,  Ohio 

MUls 

Minete 

Mlnlah 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
MotU 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
NU 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O-NelU 


Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson, 
Calif. 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Prayer 

Price 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Regula 

ReuBS 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousb 

Rousaelot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlni 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 


Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 

Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 
Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  WU. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.t3. 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Xniman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 
Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Yoimg,  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Dickinson 
Erlenbom 


Annunzlo 
Barrett 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Broomfleld 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 


Burton,  Phillip  Pepper 
Clancy  Prltchard 


NOES— 6 

Hyde  Teague 

McEwen  Wydler 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Cleveland  Rangel    - 

Fary  Rees 

Praser  Rodlno 

Hubert  Slkes 

Holland  Sisk 

Latta  Sullivan 

Murphy,  N.Y.  WUson.  C.  H. 

~  Young,  Alaska 


Messrs.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri,  TAL- 
COTT, WINN.  DEL  CLAWSON.  DE- 
VINE,  and  KETCHUM  changed  their 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

PBKSOIfAL  KZPLANATION 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Blr. 
Chairman,  on  rollcall  No.  668  this  after- 
noon I  was  inadvertently  detained  In  my 
committee.  Had  I  been  here.  I  would  have 
been  recorded  as  voting  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  10? 

AMXITDinENT   OFTOXD   BT   MR.   ANDEBSOK 

or    nxiNois 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois:  On  page  22,  after  line  8,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (d) : 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shaU  keep  the  ap- 
propriate committees  cf  the  Congress  fully 
and  currently  Informed  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  status  of  all  Interrogatories  or  re- 
quests Issued  pursuant  to  the  authority  un- 
der paragraph  (1),  and  shall  transmit  to 
such  committees  copies  of  any  communica- 
tion alleging  abuse  of  that  authority  or  stat- 
ing reasons  for  noncompliance  with  an  in- 
terrogatory or  request." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  would  require  the 
Administrator  of  the  ACP  to  keep  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect 
to  the  nature  and  status  of  all  interraga- 
tories  and  requests  issued  under  the  in- 
formation gathering  authority  granted 
by  section  10  of  the  bill.  Morevor.  the 
amendment  would  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  transmit  to  these  committees 
copies  of  all  complaints  received  alleging 
abuse  of  that  authority  as  well  as  copies 
of  communications  stating  reasons  for 
refusing  to  comply  with  an  interrogatory 
or  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  insure  that  our  com- 
mittees will  have  the  ability  to  exercise 
close  oversight  over  the  interrogatory 
powers  of  the  ACP.  Given  our  expe- 
riences with  some  bureaucracies  In  the 
Government,  I  think  there  Is  justifiable 
concern  among  some  in  the  business 
community  that  this  authority  will  be 
used  to  harass  businessmen  or  to  involve 
them  in  burdensome  new  paperv^ork  re- 
quirements. That  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  granting  this  interrogatory 
power  as  I  understand  it.  I  was  Informed 
that  the  ACP  would  only  use  this  author- 
ity very  sparingly  and  for  good  cause. 
This  is  not  a  carte  blanche  fishing  license 
(for  the  ACP  to  harass  and  burden  busi- 
nessmen with  all  manner  of  requests  and 
forms.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, if  someone  refused  to  comply  with 
an  ACP  interrogatory  or  request,  the  Ad- 
ministrator could  petition  a  district  court 
for  an  order  requiring  compliance;  but 
the  burden  would  be  on  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  a  showing  that  the  informa- 
tion was  related  to  something  involving 
substantial  danger  to  consumer  health 
or  safety  or  necessary  in  the  discovery  of 
consumer  fraud  of  substantial  economic 
injury.  And  the  court  would  also  be 
forced  to  consider  whether  compliance 
with  the  interrogatory  would  be  imnec- 
essarily  or  excessively  burdensome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  we  can  insure  that  the 
interrogatory  authority  Is  not  abused  to 
harass  or  excessively  burden  business- 
men, is  to  keep  close  and  continuing  tabs 
on  just  how  t^at  authority  Is  used.  By  re- 
quiring the  ACP  to  keep  the  oversight 
committees  of  Congress  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  on  all  Interrogatories 
and  requests,  and  any  complaints  or  re- 
fusals to  comply,  we  will  be  doing  two 
things:  first,  we  will  be  deterring  the 
agency  from  abusing  this  authority  in 
the  first  place;  and  second,  we  will  be 
gathering  Information  necessary  to  make 
an  Informed  decision  as  to  whether  that 
authority  should  be  taken  away  or  al- 
tered if  it  Is  abused. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  might  be  pointed  out 


in  objection  to  this  amendment  that  sec- 
tion 5(b)(7),  under  "functions  of  the 
agency."  already  requires  that  the 
Agency  "keep  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed of  all  its  activities."  But  I  think 
unless  we  specify  in  this  section  that  this 
shall  include  a  detailed  apprisal  of  the 
Congress  of  aH  interrogatories,  we  are 
not  going  to  get  that  kind  of  information 
from  the  Agency.  My  amendment  tiiere- 
fore  fiurther  spells  out  what  kind  of  in- 
formation the  committees  must  have 
from  the  Agency  so  that  we  can  perform 
an  effective  oversight  job  of  its  perform- 
ance. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we 
ought  to  have  oversight,  and  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment.  But  I  must  ex- 
press some  concern. 

One  has  to  do  with  the  additional 
amount  of  paperwork  that  would  be  In- 
volved. Written  Interrogatories  are  not 
something  brand  new  with  this  agency; 
they  are  issued  by  other  Federal  agencies. 
I  am  sure  the  Paperwork  Commission  of 
which  I  am  chairman  will  be  looking  at 
this  whole  subject  of  written  Interroga- 
tories. I  am  afraid  we  are  establishing  a 
precedent  here  because  when  other  legis- 
lation comes  through  authorizing  written 
interrogatories,  this  same  tjnae  of  amend- 
ment will  be  added  to  it,  which  will  result 
in  a  tremendous  amount  of  paperwork.  I 
am  not  sure  the  Congress  wants  to  be- 
come involved  to  that  degree.  I  think  it 
could  be  done  without  going  into  every 
specific  written  interrogatory 

However.  I  feel  that  there  is  only  a 
limited  area  in  which  interrogatories 
could  be  utilized  by  the  new  agency,  and 
therefore  the  oversight  benefits  outweigh 
the  paperwork  costs  and  therefore  the 
amendment  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  he  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  BR(X)KS.  Mr,  C^hairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  to  say 
that  I  will  accept  the  amendment  for  my 
part. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  neither  in  favor 
or  (^poeed  to  this  amendment.  I  sup- 
pose It  does  no  harm.  Let  me  point  out 
that  it  seems  to  follow,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  small  business  Interrogatory 
exemption  plus  this  amendment,  that 
we  are  putting  our  seal  of  approval  on 
the  concept  of  the  use  of  Interrogatories. 

So  often  it  has  been  argued  by  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  that  they  just 
want  another  person  in  the  regulatory 
hearings  In  the  same  position  as  other 
people,  and  yet  when  we  look  at  this  bill 
and  see  the  Interrogatory  authority  of 
this  agency,  we  realize  that  the  person 
representing  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  is  not  the  same  as  other  people. 
Other  parties  do  not  have  the  right  to 
send  out  interrogatories  willy-nilly.  The 
Interrogatory  power  they  have  given  to 
this  agency  under  the  bill  is  not  when 


it  is  tied  to  particular  proceedings,  but 
just  anytime  they  think  they  would  like 
to  know  something. 

The  authority  given  In  this  bill  Is  not 
limited  to  when  there  are  cases  pending, 
regulatory  cases.  It  gives  this  stgency  au- 
thority just  to  go  on  a  fishing  expedition 
anytime  they  think  there  is  something 
they  would  like  to  look  into  in  the  way 
of  business  prsM^tlces. 

I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any 
Interrogatory  authority.  I  think  we  ought 
to  limit  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
or  advocate  to  the  use  of  discovery  pro- 
cedures that  are  available  in  court  and 
before  the  regulatory  agencies.  So,  I 
think  the  fact  that  we  are  amending 
this  section.  I  hope,  does  not  mean  that 
the  Members  think  this  Is  preparatory 
to  being  exercised  by  the  agency. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  It  not 
true  that  the  Interrogatory  powers  given 
to  whatever  we  are  going  to  call  this 
regulator  or  regulators,  really  dupUcate 
or  overlap  the  Interrogatory  powers  as- 
signed to  other  commissions? 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  said  this  amendment  would  cause 
the  use  of  the  Xerox.  Will  not  the  bill 
iteelf  involve  the  sending  of  duplicate 
interrogatories  Uterally  without  any  lim- 
itation throughout  the  coimtry? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  that  is  true. 
We  have  had  authority  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  for  instance. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  amoidment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will 
help,  but  It  will  not  begin  to  relieve  the 
problems  that  are  created  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  Is  correct 
What  this  probably  will  do.  it  will  put 
the  consumer  advocate  In  a  position  of 
going  ahead  with  this  line  or  position. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Further.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  was  absolutely 
right  In  saying  we  all  ought  to  buy  Xerox 
stock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  each  of  my  pre- 
vious two  terms  In  Congress  the  House 
has  passed  bills  creating  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  On  both  of  those  oc- 
casions I  voted  for  the  legislation,  first 
In  1971  and  again  in  1974,  because  I  was 
persuaded  that  the  prospective  agencies 
might  do  some  good  and  would  not  do 
any  great  harm.  Today,  however,  condi- 
tions have  changed.  The  people  have 
little  confidence  in  their  Government, 
especially  agencies  created  to  help  "those 
who  can't  help  themselves."  The  ad- 
ministrative burden  imposed  by  regula- 
tory agencies  is  perceived  to  be  a  drag  on 
our  economy  and  totally  out  of  propor- 
ti<xi  to  benefits  received. 

It  is  even  claimed  that  there  are  no 
benefits,  and  that  so-called  protective 
regulation  lays  a  second  cost  burden, 
in  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  on  our 
economy,  in  addition  to  the  adminis- 
trative burden.  The  Congress  is  a  slow 
reactor,  but  this  popular  message  is  be- 
ginning to  pierce  even  the  normally  im- 
penetrable insulative  armor  of  the  Fed- 
eral city.  Even  the  Congress  is  getting 
tired  of  seeing  rosy  promises  buried  in 
bureaucratic'  redtape. 

I  am  advised  that  the  dozens  of  com- 
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missions  and  agencies,  which  are 
cliarged  with  protecting  people,  or  regu- 
lating them,  imve  more  than  60,000  em- 
ployees. If  we  give  its  people  much  more 
protection,  we  will  sink  the  Republic. 

Despite  this  popular  feeling,  and  de- 
spite the  poor  record  of  the  regulatory 
agencies,  we  are  now  asked  to  create  one 
more  agency  to  regulate  the  regulatory 
agencies  because  they  do  not  regulate 
weU.  That  is  a  Uttle  like  trying  to  cure 
an  alcoholic  by  giving  him  another  bottle 
of  booze. 

This  bill.  HJl.  7575,  has  many  flaws. 
The  most  obvious  flaws,  the  labor  exemp- 
tion, the  duplication,  and  the  small  biisi- 
ness  problems,  will  be  attacked  by 
amendifient.  Those  amendments  may  be 
helpful,  but  they  will  not  relieve  the 
basic  problem.  That  basic  problem  is 
simply  this:  another  regulatory  agency 
will  only  add  to  the  mess. 

But,  H.R.  7575  has  other  flaws,  as  well. 
I  am  pcuticularly  concerned  by  a  change 
from  the  1974  giving  the  ACP  Uie  power 
to  send  its  own  interrogatories,  backed  by 
its  subpena  powers.  This  new  power 
places  in  ACP  an  awesome  weapon  for 
harassment.  Since  the  jurisdiction  of 
ACP  overlaps  that  of  other  agencies,  so 
will  interrogatories  oveiiap.  If  you  like 
paperwork,  you  will  love  H  Jl.  7575. 

In  fact,  in  creating  this  regulator  of 
regulators,  we  are  really  creating  an  ad- 
ministrative gadfly.  It  cannot  veto  or 
overrule  other  agencies'  deolsions,  but  it 
surely  will  be  able  to  delay  decisions  and 
harass  our  people. 

Bir.  Chairman,  absent  major  amend- 
ments. I  shall  vote  against  HJl.  7575, 
and  I  urge  my  colkagues  to  do  likewise. 
I  hope  they,  too,  will  get  the  message 
that  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Is  a  good  Jdea  whose  time  has  passed. 
Mr.  MOPPFTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
ib.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  I  think 
he  knows,  that  there  are  already  ample 
limitations  tm  the  agency's  powers  to  use 
•Interrogatories.  The  burden  of  proof  is 
deariy  qp  the  Administrator  of  the 
agency  to  go  into  the  District  Court  and 
show  why  the  interrogatory  should  be 
Issued. 

Second,  the  interrogatories  can  only  be 
used  before  the  proceeding  begins  and 
cannot  be  used  to  secure  information 
toatte  already  in  the  hands  of  another 
Ck>verament  agency.  I  do  not  have  any 
great  problems  with  it 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
(he  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yldding.  These  interrogatories 
are  in  no  way  duplicative  of  other  agen- 
cies. The  consumer  advocate,  pursuant 
to  his  or  her  responsibilities,  might  want 
to  seek  information  that  the  other  agency 
has  not  sought.  So  there  will  be  an  m- 
tlrely  different  kind  of  Interrogatory  to 
an  oitiitiy  different  roster  of  pec^Ie. 
Tbn  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ahsersom)  . 

Tbe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that,  in  view  of  the  late  hour, 
if  ttxe  chairman  will  allow  me,  following 


the  presentation  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottin- 
GEB),  I  would  then  like  to  make  a  mo- 
tion that  the  Committe  rise. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port this  long-overdue  effort  to  provide 
the  American  consumer  with  a  special 
advocate  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
give  the  consimier  a  voice  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  multi- 
tude of  Federal  regiilatory  bodies  charged 
with  protecting  the  consumer  from  un- 
safe products  and  unfair  practices  have 
not  succeeded  in  according  the  public 
adequate  safegxwrds.  This  situation  is  at 
least  partially  due  to  the  great  imbalance 
between  groups  representing  consumer 
and  business  interests.  Whenever  these 
regulatory  agencies  are  involved  in  their 
decisionmaking,  the  strong  and  well- 
financed  special  interests  affected  are 
always  present.  Consumer  groups,  con- 
sistently plagued  with  a  dearth  of  funds 
and  overload  of  work,  cannot  afford 
equivalent  representation. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  recently  issued  a  study 
showing  that  fifteen  Federal  agencies 
have  major  shortcomings  in  their  sys- 
tems for  the  processing  of  cohsumer  com- 
plaints. To  further  demonstrate  the  need 
for  a  consumer  voice  within  the  Federal 
Government,  it  is  woi-thwhile  noting  that 
a  Federal  court  has  recently  ruled  that 
consumer  groups  cannot  Intervene  in 
cases  before  the  Federal  Trade  CTunmls- 
slon,  one  of  the  more  consumer-oriented 
Federal  agencies. 

Many  people  feel  that  existing  regula- 
tory bodies  have  caved  in  to  the  heavy 
pressure  from  the  interests  affected  by 
those  agencies  and  now  represent  these 
Interests  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
do  the  American  consiuner.  In  view  of 
the  current  economic  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  public  is  being 
required  to  pay  ever-increasing  prices 
for  goods  and  services,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  there  be  some  effective 
recourse  in  those  cases  where  the  con- 
sumer finds  that  he  has  not  received  what 
he  paid  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  that  there  Is 
a  single  Member  in  this  chamber  who 
would  dispute  the  need  for  greater  con- 
sumer protection.  The  argument,  instead, 
revolves  around  Just  what  form  such 
representation  should  take.  Proponents 
of  H.R.  7575  feel  that  we  need  a  single, 
strong  advocacy  agency  within  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  to  oversee  the  activi- 
ties of  existing  regulatory  groups.  Op- 
ponents of  the  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
counter  that  our  efforts  should  be  con- 
centrated on  strengthening  and  improv- 
ing existing  bodies. 

I  personaUy  feel  that  the  $10  million 
we  are  debating  authorizing  as  a  start- 
ing budget  for  a  new,  independent  agen- 
cy, Is  not  too  much  to  pay  for  an  effec- 
tive consumer  voice.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  estimates  that  price-fix- 
ing and  other  anticompetitive  actions 
raise  price  levels  by  as  much  as  $80  bil- 
lion a  year.  If  this  figure  Is  accurate,  the 
proposed  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion wHI  pay  for  Itself  many  times  over. 


The  following  are  what  I  consider  to 
be  among  the  most  Important  functions 
of  the  new  agency  we  seek  to  create  to- 
day: 

First.  Authority  for  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection 
to  represent  the  Interests  of  consumers 
in  the  proceedings  and  activities  of  other 
Federal  agencies  and  the  courts; 

Second.  Authority  for  the  agency  to 
receive  and  handle  consiuner  complaints ; 
Third.  Instructions  that  the  agency 
should  gather  and  disseminate  consumer 
Information,  support  testing  and  re- 
search of  consimier  products  and  serv- 
ices and  obtain  information  from  busi- 
ness concerns  under  certain  conditions; 
Fourth.  Requirranent  that  all  Federal 
agencies  should  take  into  consideration 
the  interests  of  consumers  in  taking  ac- 
tions which  may  substantially  affect 
them.  The  agency  would  have  no  power 
of  its  own  to  regulate  goods  or  services. 
Likewise,  it  could  not  overrule,  veto  or 
impair  any  Federal  agency's  final  deter- 
minations. 

Since  the  convening  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress 6  years  ago,  American  consumers 
have  been  struggling  to  gain  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  to  and  articulate  voice  for 
their  concerns.  I  believe  that  H.R.  7575 
will  provide  the  most  effective  means  of 
filling  in  the  gaps  that  have  been  left 
by  a  msrriad  of  unresponsive,  disinter- 
ested Federal  agencies,  and  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  support  passage  of  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  tomor- 
row I  will  ask  for  general  leave  so  that 
all  Members  may  be  permitted  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7575)  to  establish  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  in  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Government  effective 
protection  and  representation  of  the  in- 
terests of  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


BUDGET  OF  DISTRICTT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA FOR  PTOCAL  YEAR  1976  AND 
TRANSmON  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1976, 
THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  30,  1976— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  94-296) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  today  transnllttlng  for  your  con- 
sideration the  budget  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for 
the  transition  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30, 1976. 
This  budget  is  the  first  prepared  by  the 


city  govenunent  in  full  exercise  of  its 
powers  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Govemment  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act.  It  reflects  the  results 
of  a  constructive  city  budget  process 
which  included  participation  by  many 
District  citizens.  As  such,  this  Home  Rule 
budget  represents  a  cornerstone  of  re- 
sponsible city  government  and  confirms 
the  strength  of  a  Federal-local  partner- 
ship in  the  administration  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

This  budget  also  carries  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  the  District  community 
through  the  peak  of  our  Nation's  Bicen- 
tennial observance.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  review  these  proposals  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  Washington  will  be  a  focal 
point  for  the  national  celebration  and 
that  the  city  will  be  visited  by  greater 
numbers  of  American  and  foreign  visi- 
tors than  ever  before.  At  the  same  time, 
residents  of  Washington,  who  also  take 
pride  in  their  own  communit^r,  plan  lo- 
cal observances  just  as  other  cities  do 
across  the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  act  promptly 
on  the  District  Budget  for  1976. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  November  5. 1975. 


SELECmON  OP  SERVICJE  ACADEMY 
APPOINTMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Cornell)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often 
said  that  a  Member  of  Congress  has 
many  roles  to  perform  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  his  ofllce.  Today,  Con- 
gressman McHuGH  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  will  remove  from 
this  long  list  of  duties  the  role  of  dean 
of  admissions  for  the  three  military 
academies.  Our  bill  permits  Ute  service 
academies  to  select  their  own  students. 
We  believe  this  step  is  overdue  and  that 
compelling  redans  exist  for  making  this 
change. 

First  of  all,  although  each  congres- 
sional office  tirelessly  endeavors  to  se- 
lect the  best  candidates  from  eimong  the 
applicants,  it  is  still  true  that  no  single 
established  standard  of  admissions  ex- 
ists to  guide  us.  Therefore,  the  nominees 
are  now  being  chosen  in  a  variety  of 
ways  Instead  of  having  all  applicants 
judged  by  one  set  standard. 

Our  bill  eliminates  the  congressional 
role  In  the  selection  process  but  retains 
the  present  geographical  distribution 
pattern  so  that  we  can  continue  to  draw 
our  future  officers  from  across  the  en- 
tire coimtry.  This  means,  in  short,  that 
the  nimiber  of  positions  allotted  to  the 
congressional  districts,  the  States  on  an 
at-large  basis,  Puerto  Rico,  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone,  and  American  Samoa 
remains  the  same,  but  now  the  acade- 
mies themselves  will  make  tiiese  selec- 
tions solely  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Second,  the  existing  system  for  naming 
candidates  has  political  overtones  and 
leads  many  people  to  believe,  however 
falsely,  that  one  must  personally  know 
the  Member  of  Congress  in  order  to  have 
his  son — and  now  daughter — appointed 


to  the  military  academies.  This  misun- 
derstanding has  undoubtedly  dissuaded 
some  qualified  students  from  even  ap- 
plying. Members  of  Congress  are  also 
placed  in  the  difficult  position  of  having 
to  break  the  news  to  the  dlsappohited 
applicants  who  were  not  chosen  since 
there  are  usually  more  candidates  than 
vacancies.  Under  our  bill,  the  Represent- 
atives will  continue  to  make  the  public 
announcements  of  those  chosen  for  the 
service  academies,  but  they  will  play  no 
role  in  the  decision  on  admission. 

Third,  for  tiie  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.,  we  believe 
the  best  procedure  is  a  purely  competi- 
tive admission  system.  This  is  currently 
done  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  with 
great  success.  The  small  total  eru-ollment 
at  Kings  Point — 600 — lends  itself  to  this 
approach. 

In  order  to  provide  an  orderly  transi- 
tion to  this  new  admissions  policy  and  to 
insure  congressional  oversight  over  this 
process  in  the  future,  we  have  amended 
the  duties  of  the  now  existing  Boards  of 
Visitors  for  each  of  the  service  academies 
to  add  the  charge  of  overseeing  admis- 
sions. An  armual  report  to  the  Congress 
would  also  be  required. 

We  reaUze  that  it  has  become  a  tra- 
dition for  Members  of  Congress  to  ap- 
point students  to  the  three  service  acad- 
emies. We  firmly  believe,  however,  that 
now  is  the  time  to  break  with  tradition 
and  to  Institute  a  more  equitable  and 
efficient  process  for  selecting  the  future 
military  leaders  of  the  United  States. 

I  now  turn  to  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man McHuGH,  who  woiild  like  to  add  his 
comments  on  our  proposal. 


DANGERS  OF  S.  1  AND  H.R.  3907,  PRO- 
POSED REVISIONS  IN  THE  FED- 
ERAL CRIMINAL  CODE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees 
have  pending  before  them  identical  bills 
which  would  make  major  revisloni^  in  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code— H.R.  3907  and 
S.  1.  These  revisions  were  primarily 
drafted  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
during  the  tenure  of  John  Mitchell  as 
Attorney  General.  If  enacted,  this  legis- 
lation will  result  in  the  most  repressive 
Federal  activity  since  the  McCarthy  era. 

Known  officially  as  the  Criminal  Jus* 
tice  Reform  Act  of  1975,  these  bills  rep- 
resent the  Nixon-Mitchell  concept  of  law 
and  order.  They  skillfully  play  upon  the 
widespread  and  legitimate  fear  of  crime 
in  the  streets  to  place  on  our  Federal 
statute  books  a  large  number  of  repres- 
sive measures  that  have  been  referred  to 
by  leading  newspapers  and  legal  com- 
mentators as  modern  day  aUen  and  sedi- 
tion laws. 

We  should  all  be  alerted  to  the  poten- 
tially dangerous  implications  that  are 
inherent  in  this  legislation,  which  has 
beeni^t  forward  as  a  needed  measure  to 
coEobat  crime.  I  certainly  agree  that  re- 
duction of  crime  is  of  critical  Importance. 
However,  it  must  not,  and  indeed,  can- 
not, be  reduced  through  repressive  laws 


which  serve  only  to  limit  constitutional 
rights,  while  not  reaching  the  root  causes 
of  crime  in  our  society. 

There  was  virtually  no  press  coverage 
of  the  hearings  which  were  held  on  the 
proposal  during  the  93d  Congress,  per- 
haps because  the  hearings  overlapped 
with  the  EIrvin  conunittee  hearings  and 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  hearings 
concerning  Watergate  and  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  Nixon. 

S.  1  is  now  receiving  relatively  minor 
amendments  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws.  Iliat 
subcommittee  held  2  days  of  what  the 
New  York  Times  described  as  "perfunc- 
tory" hearings  in  May.  The  timetable  for 
having  the  bill  signed  into  law  is  some 
time  before  the  1976  Presidential  elec- 
tions. On  June  19,  President  Ford,  In  his 
message  to  Congress  on  crime,  vigorously 
supported  S.  1  and  called  for  its  adoption 
as  a  "first  step"  in  the  "war  on  crime." 

The  President  said: 

In  an  effort  to  Insure  domestic  tranquUllty, 
I  am  recommending  new  legislation  to  put 
the  rights  of  the  victim  ahead  of  the  rights 
of  the  criminal. 

Analysis  of  this  bill  reveals,  however, 
that  there  is  far  more  in  it  than  a  tough 
law-and-order  approach.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  provides  a  blueprint 
for  a  police  state.  It  makes  legal  much 
that  both  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  and 
those  Involved  in  the  Watergate  coverup 
would  have  welcomed.  Its  provisions  re- 
stricting the  press  and  the  news  media 
would  have  made  the  exposure  of  Water- 
gate impossible. 

S.  1,  it  is  readily  demonstrable,  rep- 
resents an  astute  and  sophisticated  at- 
tack upon  the  first  amendment  and  upon 
other  constitutional  freedoms.  It  is  di- 
rectly aimed  at  peace  groups,  organized 
labor,  as  well  as  all  other  concerned  cit- 
izens who  may  attempt  to  oppose  future 
Vietnams  and  other  unwise  govern- 
mental policies.  It  affords  a  statutory 
basis  for  intimidating  anyone  who  does 
not  accept  a  continuation  of  national 
goals  and  priorities  favored  by  whatever 
administration  is  in  power. 

There  has  been  very  little  publicity 
given  to  this  dangerous  blU.  It  is  safe  to 
consider  that  most  attorneys  have  not 
even  heard  of  it,  despite  its  potentially 
momentous  impact  upon  all  of  us. 

What  publicity  there  has  been  has 
largely  centered  about  the  concern  by 
newspapers  over  what  is  known  infor- 
mally as  the  Official  Secrets  Act  provi- 
sion of  the  bill.  There  is  a  grave  danger 
that  some  compromise  will  be  reached 
making  these  provisions  somewhat  more 
palatable  to  the  press  and  the  media  to 
remove  their  opposition,  and  to  open  the 
way  to  adoption  of  all  the  other  repres- 
sive measures  contained  in  it.  These  re- 
pressive proposals  are  so  numerous  and 
interlinked  that  two  nationally  prom- 
inent law  school  professors.  Prof.  Thomas 
I.  Emerson  of  the  Yale  Law  School  and 
Prof.  Verne  Countryman  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  have  issued  a  statement  de- 
claring that  the  legislation  is  simply 
not  amendable,  and  that  it  must  be  re- 
jected in  its  entirety,  and  recommitted 
for  complete  overhaul  and  redrafting. 
They  stated  firmly  that.  In  theh-  Judg- 
ment, the  enactment  of  this  leglsMition 
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would  constitute  an  unparalleled  disaster 
for  the  system  of  individual  rights  in  the 
United  States. 

The  oonclusion  of  Professors  Emerson 
and  countryman  that  H  Jl.  3907  and  S.  1 
cannot  be  satisfactoilly  changed  by  the 
amendment  process  was  based  primarily 
upon  two  essential  features  of  the  pres- 
ent bilL  They  had  stated  that — 

The  bill  coataliu  tot  many  chapters,  aec- 
Uoos,  clauaes,  words  and  definitions  that 
would  bave  to  b«  changed.  They  include  pro- 
visions deaUng  with  the  handling  and  pub- 
lication of  "national  defense  Information," 
advocacy  of  overthrow  of  government  by 
fOrc*  (the  Smith  Act),  obstructing  govern- 
ment functions  by  fraud,  statements  impair- 
ing mUitary  efrectiveneas,  riots,  disorderly 
conduct,  contempt,  the  obligation  to  give 
testimony,  entrapment,  wiretapping  and 
electronic  surveillance,  the  death  penalty, 
conspiracy,  attemp<ts,  the  insanity  defense, 
obacenlty,  responsibility  of  public  officials 
for  violation  of  law,  penalties  for  criminal 
offenses,  probation  and  parole,  and  compli- 
cated problems  of  Federal  Jurisdiction.  It 
would  be  naive  to  believe  that  these  count- 
less provisions  covild  be  restructured  and  re- 
drafted, one  by  one,  through  the  procedure 
of  nwtlon  to  amend,  amendments  to  the 
amendment,  debate  and  vote,  either  in  com- 
mittee or  on  the  Senate  floor.  Long  before 
such  a  process  could  be  completed,  the  pres- 
sures would  be  Irresistible  to  make  a  few 
changes  and  let  the  rest  go  through. 

Professors  Emerson  and  Countryman 
also  have  noted  that^ 

S.  1  was  designed  and  drafted  upon  the 
basts  of  phUoaophical,  ethical  and  political 
goals  that  were  repudiated  by  the  American 
people  In  the  Watergate  scandals. 

These  legal  scholars  have  done  a  great 
service  In  reminding  us  that — 

The  bill  Is  the  product  of  the'  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, prepared  under  the  aegis  of 
Attorney  Generals  Mitchell  and  Klelndienxt, 
and  put  into  concrete  form  by  a  group  of 
lawyers  in  Nixon's  "Department  of  Justice. 
The  objective  of  the  draftsmen  wfts  to  incor- 
porate into  the  criminal  code  every  restric- 
tion ui>on  individual  liberties,  every  method 
and  device,  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
thought  necessary  or  useful  In  pursuit  of  its 
fearful  and  corrupt  policies.  As  such,  the  bQl 
la  pwmeated  with  assumptions,  points  of 
view  and  objectives,  finding  expression  in 
numerous  overt  or  subtle  provisions,  that 
run  counter  to  the  open  and  free  spirit  upon 
which  American  libertiee  are  based.  This  per- 
vasive taint  cannot  be  amended  out. 

Professors  Emerson  and  Countrymen 
have  made  dear  that  they  do  not  oppose 
revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code. 
They  point  out,  however,  that  the  task  is 
an  enmmously  complex  one  involving  de- 
cisiOQ  on  liGerally  thousands  of  provisions 
of  law. that  vitally  affect  every  citizen. 
Congress,  they  emphasized,  should  start 
with  a  bin  that  has  been  drafted  by  peo- 
ple who  are  nnnmitted  to  inreserve  Amer- 
ican rights.  It  can  then  effectively  pro- 
ceed to  debate  and  amend  those  partic- 
ular parts  of  the  legislation  where  policy 
clianges  are  thouglit  desirable.  As  they 
put  it: 

But  it  must  have  a  solid  foundation  firmly 
fixed  in  thfr  tradition  of  American  democracy; 
to  begin  with,  8.  1  does  not  supply  such  a 
foundation. 

Mr.  Daniel  Crjrstal,  an  attorney  who 
has  performed  valuable  work  In  the  area 
of  constitutional  rights,  has  prQ>ared  re- 
view and  analysis  tor  me  of  the  inherent 
dangers  in  many  of  the  provisions  of  this 


legislation.  This  review  and  analysis  gives 
abundant  evidence  that  the  bill  is  an  ar- 
rogant attack  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  cannot  be  amended  in  a  manner 
Which  would  make  it  acceptable.  There  is 
certainly  a  need  for  revision  of  the  ar- 
chaic and  unsatisfactory  scheme  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  law.  However,  that  need  for 
codification  simply  does  not  justify  a  bill 
which  flouts  fundamental  constitutional 
freedoms  as  does  S.  1  and  HH.  3907. 

Legitimate  widespread  fear  of  crimb  in 
the  streets,  of  muggings,  assaults,  armed 
robberies,  and  burglaries,  is  being  used 
astutely  to  secure  passage  of  highly  re- 
pressive legislation  that  incorporates  the 
Nlxon-Mltch^  formula  for  terminating 
constitutional  freedoms.  Whatever  the 
motive  of  the  bill's  sponsors,  such  repres- 
sive legislation  eases  the  way  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  American  police  state. 

The  proposed*  legislation  would  have 
the  unexpected  result  of  making  official 
what  was  being  done  surreptitiously 
throuc^  the  secret  state  that  was  ex- 
posed in  the  Watergate  scandal.  Former 
President  Nixon  was  driven  out  of  office 
because  of  that  scandal.  Nevertheless,  his 
repressive  views  are  very  much  alive  in 
these  bills,  and  his  philosophy  wlU  domi- 
nate Federal  criminal  law  for  genera- 
tions if  the  legislation  is  enacted. 

It  is  incredible  and  unacceptable  that, 
with  the  Watergate  scandal  still  in  our 
minds,  there  is  under  active  considera- 
tion a  bill  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  imprison  reporters  and  editors 
who,  with  boldness  and  courage  parallel- 
ing those  who  exposed  Watergate  and  its 
coverup,  publicize  comparable  news  that 
wHl  be  embarrassing  to  post-inxon  ad- 
mlnlstratioais. 

This  legislation  also  puts  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  modem  concepts  of  correc- 
tional reform  in  danger.  It  substitutes 
harsh,  punitive  measures  for  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  offer  workable  ap- 
proaches toward  the  enormous  problem 
of  crime.  Its  support  comes  from  those 
who  are  impatient  and  who  take  the 
demagogic  path  of  aiY)eallng  to  the 
fears  of  those  properly  alarmed  at 
spreading  ciime,  or  those  who  supinely 
go  along  with  unworkable  law-and-order 
measures  formulated  by  the  Nixon- 
MltcheU  administration,  fearing  to  be 
labeled  sis  soft  on  crime. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
gravity  of  the  threat  to  the  Bill  of  Rights 
posed  by  this  legislation.  There  must  be 
much  mOTe  urgent  oppositiixi  to  it  than 
has  been  manifested  thus  far.  The  coun- 
try must  become  aware  of  the  constitu- 
tional and  civil  Uberties  horrors  that  are 
hidden  in  this  massive  bill.  Opposition 
must  not  turn  solely  on  the  Official 
Secrets  Act,  outrageous  as  this  new  Alien 
and  Sedition  Act  Is.  Some  concessions  to 
the  press  and  media  are  likely  to  mollify 
them.  Even  if  the  Official  Secrets  Act 
were  cwnpletely  deleted,  these  bills  would 
still  not  be  acceptable.  The  provlsiwis  go 
far  beyond  "codification"  or  even  "revi- 
sion" or  "reform."  They  urgently  need 
to  be  studied  and  debated  far  more  pub- 
licly than  they  have  been  yet. 

A  candid  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  5,  1975,  put  the  issues 
bluntly: 

Some  opponents  of  the  bill  worry  that  to 
improve  its  chances,  sponsors  will  tone  down 


the  press  sections  to  the  point  where  the 
press  Is  wUUng  to  forget  about  the  other 
questionable  changes.  With  crime  rates  ris- 
ing again  and  an  election  coming  on.  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  might  then  find  it 
hard  to  vote  against  the  bill  if  it  reaches 
the  floor — ^regardless  of  civil  libertarian 
concerns. 

With  a  blU  like  S.  1.  it's  probably  necessary 
to  keep  ringing  the  alarm  bells  loud  and 
often. 

As  Professors  Emerson  and  Country- 
man noted,  a  bill  to  codify  the  Federal 
criminal  law  is  desirable.  But  that  simply 
does  not  mean  that  it  should  be  one  that 
is  cast  in  the  mold  of  the  repressive 
thinking  of  a  disgraced  former  President 
and  a  former  Attorney  General  convicted 
of  crimes  that  this  bill  would  leg^ize. 

The  Criminal  Code  that  Congress 
should  enact  should  be  in  the  spirit 
called  for  by  Mr.  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark 
who  urged  in  an  article  in.  68  Northwest- 
em  University  Law  Review  817  that  we 
"strive  to  make  our  laws  instruments  of 
Justice,  sufficiently  strong  to  snare  the 
guilty,  but  discerning  enough  to  insure 
that  the  innocent  go  free."  It  should 
eliminate  from  our  criminal  law  all  the 
fearful,  repressive  statutes  that  marked 
the  poet  World  War  n  period.  Adoption 
of  a  Federal  Criminal  Code  framed  in 
that  approach  would  be  the  greatest  con- 
tribution ttiat  the  Congress  and  the 
President  could  make  to  celebrate  this 
country's  Bicentennial.  It  would  con- 
stitute a  legislative  declaration  of  con- 
fidence in  our  future  and  would  bear 
witness  to  a  continuing  faith  \fi  the  wis- 
dom and  workability  of  our  unique  Bill 
of  Rights. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  extend  con- 
stitutional freedoms,  not  to  narrow 
them;  to  utilize  our  best  thinking  to 
solve  the  problems  of  crime,  not  to  take 
a  long  leap  backward  by  pretending  that 
long  prison  sentences  will  somehow  elim- 
inate that  pressing  problem.  This  leg- 
islation takes  exactly  the  wrong  ap- 
proach. 

I  feel  it  would  be  helpful  to  my  col- 
leagues to  make  Mr.  Crystal's  analysis 
available  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  real 
issues  involved  in  HJR.  3907  and  S.  1. 

The  analysis  follows : 
Makhto  Watkboatb  Lxoai.:  Air  Analysis  or 
8.1 
(By  Daniel  Crystal) 

TBZ  OmCIAL  SECBETS  ACT 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history 
since  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Act  it  is  pro- 
posed to  enact  an  Official  Secrets  Act.  This 
would  reverse  democratic  decision  mak- 
ing under  the  Constitution  by  substituting 
government  secrecy  for  the  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment. 

S.  :  provides  penalties,  Including  the  death 
penalty,  to  prohibit  public  access  to  broadly 
defined  "national  defense  Information." 
Criminal  sanctions  are  provided  for  the  first 
time  to  enforce  the  administrative  classifica- 
tion of  documents.  I  understand  that  Sec- 
tion 1124,  dealing  with  disclosing  classified 
Information,  has  been  rewritten  in  resi>onse 
to  sharp  criticism,  but  the  terms  of  the 
revision  have  not  yet  been  made  public.  As 
presently  written.  S.  1  expands  criminal 
sanctions  to  enforce  the  Administration's 
classification  of  documents.  Section  1121 
provides  life  imprisonment  up  to  the  death 
penalty  for  communicating  "national  defense 
information"  with  the  knowledge  that  It 
"may  be  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  safety 
or  interest  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
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advantage  of  a  foreign  power."  This  raises 
but  does  not  clarify  the  question  of  whether 
it  applies  to  exposure  of  governmental  cor- 
ruption by  a  news  reporter. 

Section  1123  provides  seven  years/ 
9100,000  fine  for  a  person  who  receives  such 
information  and  "falls  to  deliver  it  promptly" 
to  a  federal  agent.  This  section  would  have 
reached  to  the  New  York  Times,  TTie  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  the  Unitarian  Universallst 
Beacon  Press,  upon  their  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers. 

Section  1124  would  extend  suppression  of 
Information  to  the  ultimate,  providing  three 
to  seven  years/9100,000  fine  for  passing 
vaguely  defined  "classified  information"  to 
a  "person  who  \a  not  authorized  to  receive  It." 

The  bill,  as  presently  drafted,  provides  ad- 
ditional, alternative  means  of  curbing  free- 
dom of  the  press,  including  such  vague  pro- 
visions as  making  it  illegal  to  obstruct  a  gov- 
ernment function  by  fraud,  and  making  it 
possible  to  define  the  information  contained 
in  government  papers  as  "property"  thereby 
making  a  newsman  possessing  a  classified 
document  vulnerable  to  prosecution  for 
"theft." 

S.  1  contains  a  broadened  definition  of 
"espionage"  which  converts  that  crime, 
normally  thought  of  as  involving  spies  and 
agents  for  a  foreign  power,  into  a  means  of 
censorship  of  press  publication  of  classified 
Information.  It  accordingly  will  have  a  chill- 
ing effect  on,  and  will  limit,  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  Newsmen  could  be  prosecuted 
under  this  section  on  the  same  grounds  as 
were  the  Rosenbergs  in  the  1950's.  In  a  lead 
editorial  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  1976,  the  New 
York  Times  summarizing  the  Official  Secrets 
Act  provisions  of  S.  1,  declared: 

"The  need  for  secrecy  and  the  claims  made 
for  'national  security'  are  usually  vastly  over- 
stated. The  United  States  has  no  need  for  a 
law  that  would  help  officials  conceal  their 
mistakes  far  more  often  than  it  would  hide 
anything  of  importance  from  a  foreign 
enemy." 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  In  an  editorial  on 
Sunday,  May  18,  1975,  entitled  "An  Assault 
on  the  People,"  concluded  that  the  Official 
Secrets  provisions  "if  enacted,  would  have  the 
effect  of  perverting  self-government  Into  its 
opposite.  Americans  would  be  free  to  speak 
only  at  their  perU  on  vital  matters  of  defense 
and  foreign  policy.  The  press  would  be  free 
to  publish  only  at  the  peril  of  possible  prose- 
cution under  laws  that  would  lend  them- 
selves to  almost  any  Interpretation  the  gov- 
ernment wished  to  place  on  them." 

On  Sunday,  June  16,  1978,  the  Ohloago 
Trihune  observed  that,  "by  trying  to  seal 
every  crack  in  the  Pentagon  walls,  the  Mc- 
Clellan  subcommittee  has  actually  con- 
structed a  concrete  .straight  Jacket  that  can 
be  clapped  on  any  Journalist  at  the  slightest 
whim  of  bureaucrats." 

SABOTAGE 

S.  1  provides  the  death  penalty  or  life  im- 
prisonment In  some  cases,  and  a  20/30  year 
lmprlsonment/$100.000  fine  in  others,  for 
activity  that  "damages,  tampers  with  .  .  ." 
almost  any  property,  facility,  or  service  that 
is  or  might  be  used  in  the  national  defense, 
with  Intent  "to  interfere  with  or  obstruct 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  or  an  asso- 
ciate nation  (e.g..  South  Korea.  Saudi  Arabia, 
or  Spain)  to  prepare  for  or  engage  in  war  or 
defense  activities."  Available  information 
discloses  that  Sections  1111(a)(1)  and  1111 
(a)  (2)  relating  to  sabotage  have  been 
amended  so  as  to  add  the  language  "used  In 
or  particularly  suited  for  national  defense." 
This  change  would  limit  the  application  of 
sabotage  only  to  that  property  which  is  used 
for  national  defense.  However,  "national  de- 
fense" is  Itself  such  a  vague  and  all-inclusive 
term  that  the  chilling  effect  of  the  sabotage 
provisions  is  hardly  diminished  by  this 
change.  Under  its  terms,  participants  in 
every  public  demonstration  objecting  to  gov- 
ernmental property,  facilities  or,  services,  re- 


gardless of  how  peaceful  and  orderly  the 
demonstration  is,  could  become  the  subject 
of  potential  criminal  prosecutions. 

Furthermore,  the  sabotage  provisions  of 
S.  1  would  make  certain  striking  workers, 
and  even  simply  negligent  workers  potential- 
ly liable  for  punishment  up  to  and  including 
the  death  penalty,  provided  only  that  a 
United  States  Attorney  can  persuade  a  Jury 
that  the  worker  possessed  the  requisite  evil 
intent.  Under  the  legislation  any  interfer- 
ence with  production  of  national  defense 
materiel,  any  faulty  manufacture  or  delivery, 
or  delay  in  delivery,  may  provide  the  factual 
foundation  upon  which  a  conviction  for 
"sabotage"  can  be  based.  (Sec.  1111  of  S.  1) 
This  provision  appears  to  constitute  a  direct 
threat  to  organized  labor  and  to  all  workers. 

The  provision  gives  the  Government  a  most 
potent  weapon  to  coerce  unions  and  workers 
and  to  prevent  them  from  voicing  their 
views  or  taking  any  action  in  exposition  to 
government  policies. 

OEKONSTKATIONS 

If  S.  1  is  enacted  into  law  In  its  present 
form,  virtually  every  kind  of  civil  rights, 
peace  and  other  protest  action  would  be 
threatened  with  severe  penalties  under  a 
series  of  vaguely  defined  infringements  on 
the  constitutional  right  of  assembly,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  demonstrate  adjacent  to  the 
"temporary  residence"  where  the  President 
may  be  staying.  (Sees.  1112.  1114,  1115.  1116. 
1117.  1303.  1311.  1338,  and  1334.) 

"LEADING"  A  RIOT 

8.  1  redrafts  the  1968  Antiriot  law  which 
was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  Chicago  Seven 
trial  growing  out  of  the  "police  riot"  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  In  Chicago. 
It  provides  a  three-year/9100,000  fine  for 
"movement  of  a  person  across  a  state"  line 
in  the  course  of  consummation  of  a  "riot." 
The  present  language  of  S.  1  defines  a  "riot" 
as  Involving  five  or  more  people.  I  under- 
stand that  the  committee  has  amended  this 
provision  so  that  It  now  could  Involve  as 
few  as  "10"  participants  who  create  "a  grave 
danger  of  Imminently  causing"  damage  to 
property.  The  antiriot  provisions  of  S.l  would 
therefore  extend  federal  Jurisdiction  down 
to  the  level  of  bar-room  fights.  (Section 
1831.) 

WnETAPPINO 

S.  1  reaffirms  the  1968  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  despite  the 
stunning  defeat  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion wiretapping  policy  in  United  States  v. 
United  States  IHatrict  Court,  407  VS.  397 
(1972).  in  Which  the  Supreme  Court  unani- 
mously held  that  the  customary  Fourth 
Amendment  requirement  of  Judicial  approval 
applies  before  there  can  be  a  wiretap  of  a 
person  or  organization  claimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Attorney  General  to  be  a  do- 
mestic subversive.  As  drafted,  S.  1,  despite 
this  defeat,  continues  ambiguous  Presiden- 
tial authority  to  wiretap  domestic  activities 
where  a  "danger  to  the  structure"  of  the 
government  can  be  alleged.  S.  1  and  HJl. 
3907  fxirther  make  changes  In  existing  stat- 
utes BO  as  to  expand  existing  wiretapping 
authority.  They  continue  the  current  48- 
hour  "emergency"  wiretaps  permitted  with- 
out coiirt  approval.  They  direct  telephone 
companies,  landlords,  workers,  and  others  to 
cooperate  "forthwith"  and  "unobtrusively" 
with  government  wiretappers,  and  provide 
compensation  for  such  forced  cooperation, 
providing  that  such  order  may  be  Included 
in  the  order  for  a  wiretap,  and  thus  made 
punishable  by  contempt  proceedings  If  the 
person  refuses  to  "cooperate."  (Ch.  31A.) 
"BEornoN" 

The  proposed  legislation  redrafts  the  1940 
Smith  Act  used  in  the  McCarthy  era  witch 
bunt  trials  until  mat'?  inoperative  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1957  in 
Yates  V.  United  States.  364  U.S.  298  (1967). 
It  further  provides  a  IS-year/9100,000  fine  for 


allegedly  inciting  "other  persons  to  engage  in 
imminent  lawless  conduct  that  would  fa- 
cilitate" the  destruction  of  the  federal  or  any 
state  government,  and  a  penalty  of  seven 
years/9100,000  fine  for  a  member  of  an  orga- 
nization who  "knows"  his  group  has  such  a 
purpose.  (Section  1103).  There  would  be  an 
even  greater  Jeopardy  to  First  Amendment 
protected  free  speech  if  this  "sedition"  pro- 
vision is  combined  with  the  penalties  for 
"conspiracy"  of  Sec.  1002. 

WATEBOATS   CBIMXS 

S.  1  would  inhibit  the  prosecution  of 
wrongdoing  by  "public  servants"  if  their  il- 
legal conduct  is  the  result  of  a  "mistaken 
belief"  that  It  was  "required  or  authorized" 
or  based  on  a  written  Interpretation  Issued 
by  the  head  of  a  government  agency.  This 
section  would  have  granted  legislative  im- 
munity to  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Haldeman,  Ehr- 
llchman,  and  Mardlan  in  the  Watergate 
criminal  proceeding,  and  virtually  made 
Watergate  legal.  If  enacted,  it  will  establish 
in  American  statutory  law  the  Nuremberg- 
Elchmann  defense  for  those  cooperating  in 
cover-ups  of  future  Watergatee.  Justice  Tom 
C.  Clark,  Retired  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  writing  about  parallel  pro- 
visions in  the  predecessor  bill  (8.  1400  of  the 
93rd  Congress)  has  stated  in  a  law-review 
article:  "The  breadth  of  these  provisions 
is  alarming,  exceeding  emy  I  have  ever  ob- 
served in  a  federal  statute.  Known  as  the 
'Nuremberg  sections,'  ...  I  believe  that 
such  sections  should  be  condemned  as  they 
would  only  encourage  or  facUltate  irre- 
sponsible, if  not  unlawful,  conduct  on  the 
part  of  some  public  officials."  Prologue  to 
Symposium  on  S.  1400,  68  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  Review  817,  823-834  (1973). 
(Sees.  642,  644.  652,  pp.  67-59) . 
ALLEGED    OBSTSUCTIOir    OF    MILITABT    BBCBXTIT- 

ttztrt  OB  or  nrnvcnoit:  xNcrrxMEirT  to  nr- 

StTBORDINATION 

8. 1  and  UM.  3907  provide  legal  machinery 
clearly  Intended  to  curb  future  peace  move- 
ments and  their  Impact  upon  potential 
draftees  and  members  of  the  mUltary.  It 
iB  aimed  directly  at  movements  which  were 
effective  in  bringing  the  Vietnam  War  to  an 
end.  Brocul,  sweeping  language  is  used  to 
provide  a  legislative  framework  for  punish- 
ment of  persons  in  and  out  of  the  military 
services  who  utilize  First  Amendment  rights 
of  speech,  press,  and  other  media  to  adviss 
current  or  potential  members  of  the  armed 
services  regarding  the  action  the  Oovem- 
ment  is  taking  with  its  military  powers. 
This  legal  machinery  would  Infringe  upon 
the  American  tradition  of  having  an  in- 
formed body  public. 

If  enacted,  the  provisioos  would  override 
the  decision  of  United  Stain  v.  fioronsM, 
484  F.  3d  666  (7th  Clr.  1973)  in  which  a 
similar  statutory  provision  was  declared  un- 
constitutionally broad  and  violative  of  First 
Amendment  rights.  The  Baranski  court 
found  that  by  forbidding  "the  use  of  any 
means  whatsoever"  to  hinder  or  interfere 
with  the  draft,  this  prior  statutory  provision 
infringed  upon  speech,  writing,  and  con- 
duct that  were  expressly  protected  by  ths 
First  Amendment."  It  is  understood  that 
less  restrictive  language  has  been  added. 
There  is  stUl  abundant  room  in  the  new  pro- 
vision for  subjective  interference  with  First 
Amendment  rights. 

If  the  "Impairing  MlUtary  KSectiveness" 
provisions  of  S.  1  and  H.R.  3907  become  law, 
it  wiU  be  possible  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  bring  an  action  against  a  civilian 
for  violation  of  these  sections,  claiming  that 
any  participation  in  a  futiore  peace  move- 
ment by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
had  been  Incited  by  a  clvUlan.  and  "could" 
Impair  mUitary  effectiveness.  The  provisions 
are  sufficiently  sweeping  to  Impose  upon 
civilians  the  military  discipline  and  restric- 
tive phUosophy  which  sharply  curtails  First 
Amendment  rights  for  those  in  the  Armsd 
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P(»'oes.  Thus  the  proposed  legislation  In  thla 
regard  would  drastically  Impede  any  future 
peace  moveinent.  It  would  make  punlabable 
t>7  long  prison  sentences  and  fines  any  Ualaon 
by  dnifttng  counsellors  ox  representatlyes  of 
the  peace  nK>vement  with  anti-war  groups 
In  the  military.  Such  groups  had  a  significant 
Impact  in  bringing  to  an  end  American  In- 
volvement In  T«.«ft«.Myjf^ 

(See  sees.  1113-1117). 

nOCUMITT 

The  leglsUtlon  reaffirms  th»  1970  "use"  Im- 
munity law.  allowing  Indeterminate  sentences 
to  supersede  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  (Sec.  3111.) 

KimUFlCKNT 

The  bill  permits  the  conviction  of  defend- 
ants for  committing  crimes  which  they  were 
Induced  to  commit  by  improper  pressures. 
Inducement,  and  suggestion  of  police  agents. 
The  burden  Is  placed  on  the  defendant  to 
prove  "unlawful  entrapment"  and  that  he 
was  "not  predlspoeed"  to  commit  the  crime 
(Sec.  661) .  If  the  defendant  may  be  found  to 
be  "predisposed"  to  commit  the  offense 
charged,  the  defense  of  entrapment  ts  not 
•vaUable  to  him,  regardless  of  the  blatant  ef- 
forts by  one  or  more  government  agents  pro- 
vocateurs to  entrap  him.  The  Oovernment  Is 
permitted.  In  establishing  predisposition  and 
thereby  in  rebutting  the  defense  of  illegal 
entn^nnent,  to  °  rely  on  evidence  of  such 
chUmed  predlq>osltloB.  The  way  Is  accord- 
ingly open  to  It  to  rely  on  evidence  which 
would  ordinarily  be  Inadmissible  hearsay  or 
ottierwlao  Inadmissible. 

The  question  of  the  damage  which  such 
police  misconduct  does  to  the  very  essence 
of  Justice  Itself,  was  raised  sharply  by 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  conciurlng  In 
Sherman  v.  United  State*,  S66  U.S.  369  (1968) . 
Justice  Frankfurter  there  warned: 

"The  power  of  government  Is  abused  and 
directed  to  an  end  for  which  it  was  not  con- 
stituted when  employed  to  promote  rather 
than  detect  crime  and  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  those  who,  left  to  themselves, 
might  well  have  observed  the  law.  Human 
nature  is  weak  enough  and  sufficiently  beset 
by  temptations  without  government  adding 
to  them  and  generating  crime." 

This  warning  by  a  distinguished  Justice 
has  particular  relevance  today,  when  the  en- 
tire country  has  become  familiar  with  epi- 
sodes of  misconduct  by  govenunent  etgencies. 
Including  the  "plumbers,"  the  FBI,  the  Cl.'i. 
the  IRS,  and  Army  Intelligence.  It  Is  now 
documented  that  agents  provocateurs  have 
repeatedly  provoked  extreme  actions  for  the 
secret  purpose  of  provoking  a  police  con- 
frontation, discrediting  an  unpopular  or- 
ganization, inducing  someone  to  purchase 
marijuana,  or  otherwise  inducing  crime 
where  It  would  not  otherwise  have  occurred. 
Government  misconduct  in  this  regard  be- 
comes the  more  reprehensible  where  the  In- 
filtrated organization  is  exercising  rights 
giuuanteed  under  the  First  Amendment.  In- 
filtration of  an  organization  under  such  cir- 
cumstances raises  sharply  the  basic  question 
whether  First  Amendment'  rights  are  being 
put  In  Jeopardy  bv  a  carefully  orchestrated 
plan,  devised  at  high  governmental  levels,  to 
weaken  or  defeat  a  civil  rights  organization, 
religious  or  peace  group,  or  any  other  group 
opposing  some  aspect  of  governmental  policy. 
The  paramount  issue  here  Is  whether  re- 
spect for  Justice  itself  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  government's  conduct.as  successful  law- 
breaker. Clearly  It  cannot.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels  once  remarked  In  his  famous  dis- 
sent in  the  wiretap  case  of  Olmstead  v.  Olm- 
ttead.  277  U.S.  438  (1928):  "If  the  govern- 
ment becomes  a  lawbreaker,  it  breeds  con- 
tempt for  law;  It  invites  every  man  to  be- 
come a  law  unto  himself;  it  Invites  anarchy." 

MAKI7VANA 

8.  1  provides  a  penalty  of  10  days  In  Jail/ 
110,000  fine  for  the  possession  of  the  slightest 
amotint  of  marijuana  for  personal  use;  the 


penalty  is  6  months  lmpnsonment/$10,000 
fine  for  a  second  offense.  The  penalties  are 
drastically  Increased  for  successive  convic- 
tions on  the  above  (Sees.  1812,  1813  of  8.  1). 
These  provisions  go  directly  against  the 
realistic  recommendations  of  virtually  all 
state  and  federal  commissions  which  have  in- 
vestigated the  marijuana  situation  and  sug- 
gested an  easing  of  the  penalties. 

POLICK   FOBCE 

The  present  language  of  S.  1  (Subsection 
641  (b)  (1)  (B))  provides  a  defense  for  pub- 
lic servants  who  used  deadly  force  if  th«y 
satisfied  other  preconditions  and  the  person 
being  arrested  was  attempting  to  "escape 
with  a  deadly  weapon."  I  understand  that 
the  language  has  been  limited  by  the  com- 
mittee, by  adding  the  word  "dangerous"  to 
make  defensible  the  "escape  with  a  danger- 
ous weapon." 

There  clearly  are  still  highly  questionable 
permissive  provisions  in  this  section.  An  offi- 
cer is  allowed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  per- 
son arrested  for  an  allegedly  violent  crime, 
without  regard  to  the  dapger  to  the  lives  of 
others.  The  statute  permits  the  use  of  deadly 
force  where  the  claim  is  raised  that  such 
force  was  "reasonably  required"  under  the 
circxunstances  to  prevent  the  felon's  escape. 
The  escape  hatch  of  "reasonable  belief"  that 
the  killing  was  necessary  sanctions  excessive 
use  of  guns  by  police  officers.  Moreover,  the 
present  language  permits  force  (although  not 
deadly  force)  to  be  used  where  the  defendant 
claims  that  he  was  making  an  arrest  as  a 
private  person.  This  could  give  widespread 
official  sanction  to  citizens  arrests  by  ir- 
responsible private  vigilante  groups  or  per- 
sons acting  on  their  own. 

DEATH  PKNALTT 

8.  1  and  HJl.  3907  attempt  to  circumvent 
the  1972  Supreme  Court  decision  limiting  the 
death  penalty  in  Furman  v.  Georgia,  408  XJ3. 
238  (1972) .  Furman  held  that  capital  piaiish- 
ment  was  "cruel  and  unusual"  because  it  as 
"so  wantonly  and  so  freakishly  Imposed." 
(Stewart,  J.,  concurring) .  In  addition,  legis- 
lation would  provide  mandatory  executions 
tot  certain  crimes  under  certeln  conditions. 
The  death  penalty,  under  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  would  be  permissible  for 
a  Jack  Anderson,  Seymour  Hersh,  Carl  Bern- 
stein, or  Bob  Woodward  If  they  printed  clas- 
sified information  in  wartime  or  a  time  of 
national  emergency.  The  latter  provision  is 
probably  the  most  frightening  section  of  all 
in  this  repressive  legislation  and  shows  how 
grimly  serious  a  threat  to  the  Bill  of  Rlghta 
these  bUls  are.  The  proposal  to  reestablish 
capital  pimlshment  Ignores  the  fundamental 
fiaws  which  were  emphasized  by  the  majority 
Justices  In  the  Furman  case.  Justices  Marshall 
and  Douglas,  in  particular,  there  emphasized 
that  the  death  penalty  had  fallen  particularly 
on  blacks,  the  poor,  and  the  ignorant. 

CRnCINAL   ATTIMPT 

8.  1  uses  a  broad  definition  of  "criminal 
attempt"  and  punishes  such  crime  with  the 
same  sentence  as  the  completed  crime.  It 
makes  a  person  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit a  crime  If  his  conduct  "Indicates  his 
Intent  to  complete  commission  of  the  crime." 
In  addition,  he  is  to  be  found  guUty,  even 
though  "it  was  factuaUy  or  legally  Impossi- 
ble for  the  actor  to  commit  the  crime,  if  the 
crime  could  have  been  committed  had  the 
clrcumstnces  been  as  the  actor  believed  them 
to  be."  The  latter  provision  Is  extremely  close 
to  the  archaic  medieval  British  law  which 
made  it  a  crime  to  wish  for  the  death  of  the 
king.  (Sec  1001). 

CONFESSIONS 

The  bill  allows  acceptance  of  so-called 
"voluntary"  confessions,  even  if  they  were 
obtained  by  the  poUce  in  the  absence  of 
counsel,  and  without  the  Miranda  warning 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  to  be 
a  constitutional  right  necessary  to  protect 
the  Innocent.  It  also  allows  the  admission 


of  eyewitness  testimony  regardless  of  prior 
police  IrregularlUes  in  suggesting  Identifica- 
tions. This  would  make  failure  to  give  the 
Miranda  warnings  only  a  circumstance  to  be 
considered  by  the  court  in  deciding  whether 
the  defendant  had  made  the  confession  or 
admission  "voluntarily"  so  that  it  was  ad- 
missible. 

IMSANITT 

The  legislation  would  admit  insanity  as  a 
defense  only  if  the  mental  defect  caused  a 
lack  of  "the  state  of  mind  reqtUred  as  an 
element  of  the  offense  charged."  It  thus 
retiu-ns  the  law  as  to  insanity  to  its  century- 
old  primitive  state. 

The  defense  of  Insanity  would  be  permitted 
if  a  person  killed  another  thinking,  under 
an  insane  delusion,  that  he  was  doing  some- 
thing else,  whereas  if  his  delusion  led  him 
to  kill  someone  thinking  he  had  been  or- 
dered to  do  so  by  some  Imagined  power 
it  would  not  be  an  admissible  defense. 

Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  has  written  that 
this  "would  roU  back  the  insanity  defense 
to  the  dark  ages."  (68  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Law  Review  at  824) . 

Professor  Lo\Us  B.  Schwartz  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  who  had 
been  Staff  Director  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion for  Reform  of  Criminal  Laws  has  sharply 
criticized  this  abrogation  of  the  insanity 
defense  as  using  "the  grtfvest  sanctions  of 
the  system  of  deterrence  we  call  the  criminal 
law  against  people  who  are  obviously  un- 
deterrable"  and  that,  with  monumental  lack 
of  discrimination,  the  sane  and  Insane  are 
treated  alike  for  purposes  of  criminal  con- 
viction. "The  chief  impact  of  such  a  change 
woiUd  be  those  cases  where  the  defendant 
knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  doing  and 
intended  to  do  It,  but  was  governed  by  some 
kind  of  insane  compulsion:  to  do  the  'will  of 
God'  or  the  devil;  to  right  illusory  wrongs, 
to  defend  against  hallucinated  attacks." 
(Louis  B.  Schwartz,  The  Proposed  Federal 
Criminal  Code.  13  Criminal  Law  Reporter  at 
3269,  July  4,  1973). 

The  effect  of  the  insanity  provisions  would 
be  to  steer  unequivocally  sick  people  to  Jail 
or  to  a  prison  environment  rather  than  to 
mental  hospitals  and  to  a  health  environ- 
ment. At  the  present  time,  courts  define  in- 
sanity as  a  mental  disease  which  made  It  im- 
possible for  the  defendant  to  appreciate  the 
wrongfulness  of  his  criminal  a(|t  or  to  resist 
the  impulse  to  commit  it.  S.  l  would  make 
mental  disease  a  defense  only  if  it  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  defendant  either  un- 
aware of  what  he  is  doing  or  unable  to  un- 
derstand its  consequences.  It  is  clearly  a  re- 
gressive concept  (See  Sec.  529) . 

OBSCENTTY 

S.  1,  njt.  3907  freeze  into  statutory  law 
recent  restrictive  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  preclude  the  defense  that  the 
questioned  material  might  be  lawfully  dis- 
tributed under  relevant  state  laws. 

I  understand  that  the  bill  now  Includes  a 
revised  definition  of  "obscene  material," 
which  applies  to  material  "which,  taken  as 
a  whole,  appeals  predominantly  to  the  pruri- 
ent interest,"  Despite  this  reported  amend- 
ment, the  legal  mischief  which  can  be 
achieved  by  this  regressive  legislation  is  very 
great.  The  statutory  sanction  given  to  AffZZer 
V.  California.  413  U.S.  16  (1973).  and  Miller-a 
companion  cases  still  presents  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  our  Bill  of  Rights.  This 
danger  arises  In  connection  with  what  can 
be  done  by  local  Puritanical  censor  groups, 
or  by  unethical  United  States  Attorneys  with 
the  loose  provisions  for  local  censorship  us- 
ing local  "contemporary  community  stand- 
ards." There  Is  a  direct  threat  to  ^e  book- 
seller, movie  house  operator,  magazine  ven- 
dor, or  other  distributor  or  disseminator  of 
material  which  may  be  charged  to  be  ob- 
scene under  the  particularly  vague  language 
used  In  Chapter  18  of  8.  1.  As  now  drafted, 
there  Is  n^t  even  a  defense  provided  of  a 
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good  faith  belief  that  the  material  in  Issue 
was  not  obscene. 

The  penalties  are  severe — three  years  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  up  to  $100,000  for 
an  Individual;  a  fine  up  to  (500,000  for  a 
corporation  or  organization.  FUm  makers, 
publishers,  and  others  will  face  heavy  fines 
and  imprisonment  if  they  consider  m^viTig 
such  films  having  a  serious  purpose,  such 
as  "Carnal  Knowledge".  "The  Last  Picture 
Show",  or  a  book  equivident  to  James  Joyce's 
Ulysse3.  All  of  which  have  experienced  at- 
tempts of  censorship. 

The  cost  of  national  distribution  of  such 
a  film  or  book  becomes  an  important  factor 
of  self -censorship,  if  it  may  be  banned  in 
certain  communities,  or  the  distributor  fined 
heavily  if  it  is  presented  in  a  community 
having  a  local  censorship  boa^d,  this  will 
discourage  its  broad  distribution.  The  film 
"Carnal  Knowledge"  was  banned  in  Georgia 
after  the  Miller  opinion,  although  it  had 
previously  played  three  or  four  times  around 
the  State.  This  occurred  even  though  it 
Is  an  acknowledged  major  work  of  a  lead- 
ing American  film-maker,  Mike  Nichols,  and 
deals  with  serious  issues  in  a  serious 
manner. 

S.  1  and  H.R.  3907  would  make  the  dis- 
semination of  a  film  or  literary  work  illegal, 
if  a  local  censor  board  can  hold  that  taken 
as  a  whole  It  appeals  "predominantly"  to  the 
prurient  Interest.  Public  distaste  for  pornog- 
raphy Is  being  skillfully  used  to  sanction 
the  Introduction  of  a  host  of  local  boards  of 
censors.  (See  Sec.  1842). 

EXTENDED  FEDERAL  JTTRISDICTION 

The  legislation  provides  that  federal 
policing  authority  is  to  be  extended  into  new 
areas  by  extending  what  has  been  called 
•piggy-back  Jurisdiction"  over  crimes  which 
heretofore  had  been  regarded  as  State 
offenses. 

•Plggy-back  Jurisdiction"  means  that 
wherever  federal  Jurisdiction  extends  to  any 
crime  committed  by  a  person,  any  other  crime 
coDamltted  by  that  person  during  the  same 
sequence  of  activity  also  becomes  as  a  federal 
crime.  The  law-and-order  approach  of  S.  1 
and  H.R.  3907,  reflecting  the  position  of 
both  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  now  of 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  is  thus  to  be 
widely  extended  to  state  offenses,  and  to 
serve  as  the  model  for  equally  repressive 
state  legislation.  (Sees.  201-205) . 

SENTENCING 

In  addition  to  reinstating  the  death 
penalty,  and  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Criminal  Laws,  the  legislation  imposes 
harsh,  retributive  prison  sentences  and  fines 
for  many  crimes.  Fines  for  aU  felonies  are 
increased  to  $100,000;  criminal  terms  are 
Increased  to  seven,  fifteen,  and  thirty  years, 
de-iendlng  on  the  felony  Involved.  The  pro- 
posal establishes  mandatory,  minimum  sen- 
tences with  no  chance  of  probation  for  cer- 
tain offenses.  This  eliminates  Judicial  discre- 
tion to  consider  the  defendant's  record. 

Profesor  Louis  B.  Schwartz,  formerly  Staff 
Director  of  the  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Criminal  Laws,  has  sharply  criticized 
the  sentencing  procedures  of  S.  1  and  H.R. 
3907  and  their  predecessor  bill,  S.  1400.  He 
wrote: 

"The  core  of  emy  penal  code  is  its  sentenc- 
ing system.  One  should  ask  about  any  sys- 
tem: What  Is  the  general  level  of  punish- 
ment contemplated?  Is  it  adequate  to  deter? 
Is  it  gratuitously  harsh?  Are  offenses  ra- 
tionally classified  Into  grades  of  seriousness? 
Is  the  sentencing  discretion  properly  distrib- 
uted as  between  Judges  and  parole  author- 
ities? Is  the  discretion  properly  guided  by 
legislatively  declared  standards  and  Judicial 
review?"  ^^ 

Professor  Schwartz'^oiicluslon  was  that 
the  bill  "falls  these  tests"  and  that,  'Tt  is 
gratuitously  harsh."  (See  his  article  in  13 
Criminal  Law  Reporter  at  3265) . 


APPELLATE  EEVIEW  OP  SENTENCING 

The  proposed  legislation  would  Introduce 
appellate  review  of  sentencing  into  federal 
criminal  law.  However,  there  is  a  chilling 
effect  on  the  freedom  of  the  defendant  to 
utilize  the  right  of  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tencing. Such  review  is  made  available  to 
the  prosecution  as  well  as  the  defendant. 
(See  sections  3726-^726).  The  intlmldatory 
effect  of  such  right  of  the  prosecution  to 
seek  a  longer  sentence  is  obvious. 

The  National  Commission  bad  taken  the 
position  that  the  government  ought  not  to 
be  given  the  power  to  Increase  sentences.  The 
prestigious  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  testifying  In  opposition  to  gov- 
ernment appeal  of  sentences,  stated  that  the 
grant  of  these  powers  "would  inevitably 
operate  to  prevent  defendants  from  taking 
sentence  appeals  in  many  arguably  merito- 
rious cases  because  of  their  fear  of  receiving 
an  Increased  sentence  instead." 

PaOBATION 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  establish 
what  is  virtually  a  presumption  against  the 
grant  of  probation.  It  mandates  that  a  trial 
court  must  consider  guidelines  for  sentencing 
which  place  heavy  emphasis  upon  the  need 
to  reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  offense,  to 
promote  respect  for  law,  to  afford  adequate 
deterrence  to  criminal  conduct,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  further  crimes  of  the 
defendant. 

These  mandatory  guidelines  are  very  plain- 
ly restrictive  Interferences  upon  the  discre- 
tion of  the  trial  Judges,  calling  for  denial  of 
probation  In  the  usual  case,  except  for  a  first 
offender.  Squarely  to  the  contrary,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  recommended  both  proba- 
tion and  parole  "unless  Imprisonment  is  the 
more  appropriate  sentence  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public." 

The  former  Director  of  the  National  Com- 
mission, Professor  Louis  B.  Schwartz,  has 
noted  in  13  Criminal  Law  Reporter  at  3266: 

"The  effect  of  this  was  not  to  prevent  the 
Judge  from  imposing  prison  sentences,  but 
to  require  him  to  think  about  the  alternative 
of  probation,  and  to  prefer  freedom  vmless 
there  was  some  reason  why  imprisonment 
better  fits  the  needs  of  the  situation,  includ- 
ing protection  of  the  public.  As  the  Brown 
Commission  said,  the  purpose  was  to  pre- 
vent automatic,  unthinking  use  of  Imprison- 
ment." 

Furthermore,  S.  1  totally  excludes  proba- 
tion for  certain  designated  crimes.  Giving 
all  due  emphasis  to  the  need  to  curb  crime, 
this  nevertheless  constitutes  a  totally  un- 
warranted Interference  with  the  exercise  of 
expertise  and  Judicial  discretion  by  experi- 
enced federal  district  Judges.  It  flatly  Ignores 
the  vast  range  of  differences  among  defend- 
ants in  degree  of  complicity,-  age,  readiness 
to  coopera'e  with  the  authorities,  and  other 
factors  relevant  to  probation. 

As  a  practical  matter,  moreover,  even  if 
the  mandatory  sentence  Is  provided,  and  even, 
more  mandatory  sentences  are  called  for  im- 
der  President  Ford's  Message  on  Crime  of 
June  19,  1975,  this  merely  shifts  the  area 
of  discretion  from  that  of  the  courts  to 
secret  political  decisions  In  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  under  the 
President's  constitutional  power  to  pardon 
and  commute  sentences.  (See  Sees.  2101- 
2106;  3810-3813,  administration  of  probation 
program) . 

PAROLE 

The  burden  of  proof  Is  placed  on  the 
prisoner  to  demonstrate  why  what  amounts 
to  an  exceptional  privilege  of  release  on 
parole  should  be  granted  to  him.  Inevitably, 
many  prisoners  will  be  denied  parole  under 
these  unduly  severe  provisions  sharply  re- 
stricting grant  of  parole.  The  difficulty  here 
Is  that  this  converts  Incarceration  Into  simple 
storage  of  human  beings  for  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment,   leading   inevitably    to   further 


training  in  crime  from  the  experts  who  are 
the  prisoner's  fellow  prisoners,  recidivism 
upon  release,  and  a  revolving  door  between 
release  and  further  crime  and  arrest. 

This  seemingly  though,  but  In  reality  re- 
gressive and  doomed-to-falltire,  approach 
contrasts  sharply  with  that  recommended 
by  New  Jersey  Chief  Justice,  Richard  J. 
Hughes,  when  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Correctional  Services  and 
Facilities  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 


FOREIGN  POLICY:  AMERICA  AT  THE 
CROSSROADS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  du  Pont)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  half 
a  century  ago,  when  one  of  our  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce  said,  "the  history  of 
the  United  States  has  itself  been  the  his- 
tory of  frontiers,"  he  was  talking  about 
our  foreign  policy.  He  was  saying  that 
we  needed  to  keep  the  doors  to  trade  open 
in  the  Par  East  and  anywhere  else  that 
new  markets  existed. 

It  was  not  thought  odd  then,  nor 
would  It  be  thought  odd  today,  for  an 
American  to  talk  about  frontiers.  This 
frame  -^  reference  springs  naturally 
from  our  heritage.  We  have  always  been 
a  pioneering  nation,  our  forebearers 
moving  steadily  west  from  our  eastern 
shores  to  the  Pacific  and  then  beyond, 
always  looking  for  new  opportunity,  a 
chance  to  grow,  and  a  place  to  tell  the 
world  about  the  success  of  our  way  of 
life. 

Of  course,  the  frontier  theme  is  no 
longer  accurate  In  the  geographic  sense. 
Domestically,  we  ran  out  of  new  terri- 
tory 100  years  ago,  about  the  same  time 
we  began  to  flex  our  muscles  Internation- 
ally. And  now,  those  horizons  of  the  sec- 
ond century  have  run  out  as  well.  We 
suddenly  find  ourselves  having  come  full 
circle,  back  to  our  own  shores. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  talk  about  to- 
day. There  are,  I  think,  some  new  fron- 
tiers In  foreign  relations,  but  they  are 
not  so  easily  found  on  maps  as  they  are 
in  men. 

Perhaps  the  be^t  place  to  start  looking 
is  with  an  examination  of  what  has 
changed  in  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
new,  developing  countries.  For  peoples 
who  once  quietly  endured  the  frontiers- 
men from  the  Industrial  nations,  are  now 
banding  together  In  international  com- 
modity agreements  and  fighting  back. 

Cartels,  of  course,  are  not  new.  They 
have  been  with  us  at  least  since  1301 
when  the  kings  of  Naples  and  France 
agreed  to  control  the  price  of  their  salt, 
then  a  vitally  important  commodity  be- 
cause of  its  preservative  qualities.  That 
agreement,  like  similar  ones  that  fol- 
lowed, was  not  to  last  long.  Even  today, 
In  the  hands  of  oil-producing  nations, 
the  cartel  is  a  primitive  weapon,  an  ar- 
rangement too  unwieldy  to  wear  well. 

The  importance  of  today's  cartels, 
however,  is  not  what  history  tells  us 
about  how  long  they  .survive,  but  what 
a  comparative  analysis  tells  us  is  dif- 
ferent--namely,  that  never  before  have 
so  many  cartels  been  formed  at  one  time 
by  so  many  countries.  Or,  to  draw  a  larg- 
er conclusion,  never  before  have  so  many 
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so-called  weaker  natioos  been  willing  to 
wage  economic  warfare. 

Consider  what  this  means  to  the 
United  States.  In  Latin  America,  for  ex- 
ample, we  established  inter-American 
relations  long  before  we  ever  thought 
about  making  ourselves  a  world  power. 
Prom  the  very  beginning  of  our  Republic, 
the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  and  South 
and  Central  America  have  been  impor- 
tant to  us  economically  and  for  national 
security.  And  to  our  good  fortune,  they 
have  never  seriously  threatened  to 
change  in  this  regard. 

At  least,  not  until  recently.  Today 
Latin  American  coimtries  are  expressing 
in  clear  terms  that  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  their  relations  with  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  South  Amerlc£Ui  coun- 
try that  foimded  OPEC,  and  at  least  one 
Latin  American  nation  belongs  to  each 
of  the  international  cartels  that  has  been 
formed.  And,  while  we  can  get  by  with- 
out coffee  and  bananas,  what  about  cop- 
per, phosphate,  tin,  and  bauxite? 

Because  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors have  not  often  chosen  to  hold  these 
resources  back,  we  easily  overlook  how 
much  their  friendship  means.  Take 
Venezuela's  goodwill,  for  instance.  When 
many  of  the  OPEC  nationffembargoed  oil 
shipments  to  the  United  States  in  1973. 
the  Venezuelans  supplied  us  with  one- 
fifth  of  our  total  foreign  Imports  of 
petroleum. 

But,  we  should  not  be  misled  by  the 
restraint  of  these  nations  to  date  and 
think  they  wUl  continue  to  give,  getting 
nothing  in  return.  The  less  developed 
comitrles  want  better  treatment.  And 
they  are  becoming  impatient. 

TTie  options  for  the  developed  nations 
are  clear.  Either  they  help  form  a  new 
international  economic  order  so  everyone 
can  share  In  a  prosperity  or  face  at  some 
point  worldwide  economic  warfare  or 
worse. 

This,  then,  is  the  new  frontier — a 
frontier  that  demands  fresh  approaches 
to  foreign  policy  if  we  are  to  master  the 
new  challenges  it  presents.  And,  like  any 
nenhuMon.  that  focuses  on  a  topic  so 
central  to  us,  it  is  imperative  at  the  Gov- 
ernment level  that  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  Executive,  enter  into  it. 

The  House  International  Relations 
Committee  can  no  longer  act  as  it  did 
when  Sol  Bloom,  its  chairman  in  the 
1940'B.  would  agree  with  any  Executive 
foreign  policy  decision  so  long  as  the 
President  telephoned  him  15  minutes 
before  the  plan  was  aimounced. 

The  Congress  has  a  role  to  play;  and 
In  order  to  see  that  it  does.  I  have 
pressed  for  more  than  a  year  to  have 
hearings  on  a  global  strategy  for  deal- 
ing with  the  proliferation  of  material 
cartels  and  other  new  economic  devel- 
opments. To  my  great  gratification,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Resources,  Pood  and  Energy  re- 
cently informed  me  that  such  hearings 
would  be  held. 

This  is  a  beginning,  but  what  of  the 
end?  The  real  measure  of  success  comes 
when  the  work  is  done  and  we  have  ac- 
complished something.  This  is  the  hard- 
est task,  for  we  are  confronted  with  dif- 
ficult questions.  How  far,  for  instance, 
are  we  willing  to  see  consumer  prices 
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rise  for  the  sake  of  insuring  that  every- 
one on  the  planet  has  enough  to  eat? 

At  this  time,  it  is  too  early  to  say 
what  solutions  we  will  offer  for  this  or 
any  of  the  other  complex  issues  facing 
us.  But,  it  is  not  too  soon  to  lay  the 
groundwork  to  insure  that  we  come  up 
with  good  answers.  Indeed,  now  when 
the  frontiers  are  changing,  it  is  time 
to  rethink  our  approach  to  foreign 
policy.  And,  the  best  way  to  do  that  is 
to  recognize  that  some  of  the  old  frontier 
solutions  do  not  work. 

Here  is  way.  Two  basic  assumptions 
underlying  our  foreign  policy— that  for- 
eign commerce  is  vital  to  our  economic 
well-being  and  that  our  foreign  rela- 
tions should  contribute  to  a  better 
world — have  been  advanced  in  such  a 
way  that  they  cancel  each  other  out. 
In  this  traditional  approach  trade  has 
been  used  to  force  our  views  on  other 
nations  with  the  tragic  result  that  we 
often  deny  and  subvert  the  very  "Ameri- 
can ideas  and  ideals"  we  seek  to  en- 
courage abroad. 
Here  are  some  examples: 
In  the  last  Congress,  we  insisted  that 
a  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
must  include  certain  promises  on  Jewish 
emigration.  The  result?  We  were  hurt 
economically  because  the  Russians  re- 
fused to  trade  with  us  on  those  terms. 
As  for  our  idealism:  Jewish  emigration 
has  lessened  dramatically. 

We  have  boycotted  Rhodesian  chrome 
because  of  the  abhorrent  racial  policies 
there.  But  the  policies  have  not  changed 
as  a  result,  and  we  are  buying  this  scarce 
resource  from  the  Soviet  Union— a  na- 
tion with  even  more  abhorrent  national 
policies — at  a  much  higher  price. 

In  Chile,  our  CIA  helped  to  subvert 
a  democratically  elected  government  be- 
cause we  did  not  agree  with  the  will  of 
its  people.  Today,  Chileans  no  longer 
have  a  democracy. 

Became  of  the  idealism  of  the  past, 
we  are  the  only  major  power  that  does 
not  formally  recognize  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Yet  this  nation,  with 
almost  one-fourth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, continues  to  ascend  the  power  lad- 
der. 

As  these  examples  show,  we  have 
neither  inspired  the  world,  nor  helped 
ourselves.  It  is  as  if  H.  L.  Mencken  had 
our  foreign  policy  in  mind  when  he 
said: 

An  Idealist  1«  one  who,  on  noticing  thftt  a 
roie  smells  better  than  a  cabbage,  concludes 
that  It  will  also  make  better  soup. 


arily  important.  IdeaUsm  should  be  of 
primary  importance;  it  should  make  us 
generous  ccmtributors  to  the  new  inter- 
national economic  order,  for  Instance. 
But,  it  should  not  lead  us  to  try  remaking 
other  nations  in  our  own  image.  For  in 
doing  this,  we  are  boimd  only  to  estrange 
ourselves  and  our  Ideals  from  those  we 
might  otherwise  help  and  influence. 

Developing  ties— this  is  the  way  to 
bring  the  world  closer  together.  And.  if 
we  do  it  by  being  Iionest  and  evenhanded 
with  a  careful  respect  for  the  integrity 
of  other  nations,  we  are  likely  to  achieve 
our  goals. 

The  frontier  we  confront  then,  is  not 
some  wilderness  that  we  must  harness, 
but  our  passions  that  we  must  tame.  It 
is  from  this  time  we  will  contribute  ef- 
fectively to  peace  and  international  pros- 
perity. 


If  we  are  to  produce  a  better  foreign 
policy,  we  must  deal  with  the  world  the 
way  it  Is.  We  can  do  this  without  fore- 
saking  our  Ideals,  but  we  caimot  do  it  by 
using  trade  as  a  weapon  or  a  wrecker's 
ball  with  which  we  try  to  destroy  what 
we  do  not  like. 

On  the  contrary,  commerce  is  the  raw 
material  with  which  a  better  world  is 
built.  We  must  earnestly  use  it  to  con- 
struct bridges  between  us  and  other  na- 
tions to  satisfy  thehr  economic  needs  as 
well  as  our  own.  In  the  process,  we  will 
also  create  a  market  for  our  ideals. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  idealism 
is  Just  a  byproduct  of  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  and  therefore  only  second- 


PARADE  MAGAZINE  EXPLAINS  THE 
MONETARY  SITUA-HON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
long,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  had  little  opportunity  to  find  out 
any  information  about  one  of  the  most 
powerful  groups  In  our  economy— the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

I  am  happy  to  see  Parade  magazine— 
hi  its  October  26.  1975  edition— take 
steps  to  correct  this  situation.  In  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Where  Your  Money  Comes 
From."  authors  Alexander  Cockbum  and 
James  Ridgeway  bring  much  light  in  a 
mass  ch-culation  publication  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "Who  really 
decides  the  country's  economic  destiny?" 
the  authors  answer  that — 

More  and  more  experts  have  concentrated 
on  one  crucial  factor— the  secret  decisions  of 
a  group  of  Important  men  called  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Ck>mmlttee. 

The  authors  point  out  how  important 
this  Uttle  group  meeting  behind  closed 
doors  and  dominated  by  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Arthur  Bums  Is  to  the 
economic  health  of  our  country. 

While  Congress  did  pass  a  concurrent 
resolution  earlier  this  year  requiring  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  "consult"  with  Con- 
gress on  monetary  policy  we  are  still  far 
short  of  ending  the  secrecy  of  this  power- 
ful little  group  of  men  or  providing  prop- 
er accountability. 

I  commend  Parade  magazine  for  car- 
rying this  article,  and  I  hope  more  mass 
circulation  publications  will  join  in  the 
effort  to  shed  more  light  on  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter  in 
the  RxcoRo  at  this  point  the  article, 
"Where  Your  Money  Comes  From"  by 
Alexander  Cockbum  and  James  Ridge- 
way. 

Where  Your  Monet  Couxs  Prom 

(By  Alexander  Cockbum  and  James 
Ridgeway) 

Washinoton,  D.C— Who  really  decides  the 
country's  economic  destiny?  Is  It  the  Presi- 
dent, flanked  by  legions  of  advisers?  Or  Is  It 
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the  big  New  York  banks  with  their  control 
over  loans?  Or  Is  It  the  Congress,  setting  tax 
policy?  Kvery  expert  has  his  own  theory.  But 
more  and  more  the  experts  have  concen- 
trated on  one  crucial  factor — the  secret  de- 
cisions of  a  group  of  important  men  called 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee. 

On  the  third  Tuesday  of  every  month  12 
men  gather  In  Washington.  After  hours  of 
secret  debate  they  vote  on  decisions  that 
affect  the  lives  of  every  man,  woman  and 
chUd  In  the  United  States.  The  place  they 
meet  Is  In  the  closely  guarded  conference 
rooms  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
committee  Is  made  up  of  Ave  presidents  of 
different  Reserve  banks  and  seven  governors 
of  the  Reserve  Board. 

These  are  the  men  who  create  the  money 
we  all  spend.  Each  month  at  their  meetings 
they  pore  over  charts,  study  economic  In- 
dicators, receive  special  reports  and  argue 
among  themselves  whether  or  not  to  make 
more  money.  In  effect,  they  determine 
whether  you  will  be  able  to  buy  a  car,  can 
afford  to  take  a  vacation  or  buy  a  new  home. 
Their  decisions  can  affect  the  security  of 
your  Job. 

One  man  dominates  the  meetings.  He  Is 
Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Burns  steers  the  discussion 
and  usually  It  is  his  view  that  prevails. 

Listening  closely  Is  another  man — Alan  R. 
Holmes.  It  Is  his  Job  to  Implement  the  de- 
cisions of  the  committee.  By  the  next  day 
Holmes  Is  back  in  New  York  and  closeted 
with  his  staff  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  building  in  WaU 
Street.  There,  In  the  deepest  secncy,  they 
plot  their  strategy  for  the  next  mtik. 

KTX  ON  THE   COAL 

During  the  early  part  of  1976  Holmes'  mis- 
sion was  single-minded — to  pump  money 
Into  the  stagnant  market  places.  And  how 
he  does  It  Is  really  quite  simple. 

If  the  Open  Market  Committee  wants  to 
create  more  money,  then  Holmes  conjuree  It 
up  out  of  thin  air.  Here's  what  happens: 

Holmes  buys  government  securities  from 
one  of  the  two  dozen  big  banks  or  dealers 
licensed  to  trade  In  them.  In  effect,  he  gives 
the  dealer  a  check,  drawn  against  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  account.  The  dealer  deposits 
this  check  with  his  bank  and  when  the  bank 
presents  it  to  the  Fed  for  collection,  the  Fed 
merely  punches  a  few  computer  buttons  and 
tells  the  bank  that  It  has  credited  Its  re- 
serves with  the  due  amount. 

So  the  bank  has  more  reserves  and  thus 
can  lend  more  money.  Its  borrowers  find  in 
turn  that  they  can  lend  more,  too.  The  sum 
the  Fed  has  conjured  out  of  thin  air  begins 
to.  circulate  round  the  economic  system.  If 
Holmes  writes  out  a  lot  of  checks  In  one 
week,  more  money  begins  to  circulate.  Since 
the  banks  can  make  more  loans,  money  be- 
comes cheaper  to  borrow  and  hence  business 
conditions  pick  up:  loans  for  bouses,  cars, 
business  activities  are  easier  to  obtain. 

But  bow  can  the  Fed  write  that  check? 
Under  law  it  has  ii^at  amounts  to  an 
open-ended  bank  account.  It  can  create 
money  whenever  It  wants. 

So  when  he  retiirna  to  New  York,  Holmes 
gathers  his  staff  about  him  and  plots  a  strat- 
egy for  the  week.  Then,  Holmes  spends  a 
morning  studying  bank  reports  and  eco- 
nomic analysis  which  pour  Into  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  By  11  o'clock  every- 
thing is  ready.  At  11:10  Holmes  picks  up  the 
telephone  for  a  dally  conference  call  to  key 
members  of  the  Reserve  system.  They  review 
the  events  of  yesterday  and  discuss  the  plan 
which  Is  about  to  be  enacted.  A  summary  of 
the  conversation  Is  telegraphed  over  the 
Fed's  private  network  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  system.  Everything  Is 
cloaked  in  deepest  secrecy. 

TRADERS  AT  WORK 

The  scene  shifts  to  a  modern  room  with 
orange  carpets.  There  teletype  machines 
quietly  click  away.  Eight  traders  are  poised 


at  their  "turrets."  Two  casually  dressed  at- 
tractive girls  wearing  headsets  move  about 
chsmglng  quotes  on  a  'blackboard  running 
alotLg  one  side  of  the  room.  The  atmosphere 
Is  that  of  a  tasteful  betting  parlor.  Within 
minutes  of  the  end  of  the  conference  call  the 
traders  have  opened  their  phones  and  are 
m  contact  with  the  leading  banks  and  se- 
curity dealers  in  the  nation. 

The  "go-around"  begins.  With  no  flicker 
of  indication  of  their  strategy  the  traders 
test  the  waters  of  the  market — the  prices  of 
different  government  securities.  Mlntues 
later  they  are  off  the  phone  and  In  a  huddle. 
Quickly  they  review  the  prices  offered  and. 
If  the  plan  Is  to  inject  more  money  Into  the 
system,  they  begin  to  buy. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  telephones,  in  the 
banks  and  trading  houses,  the  dealers  and 
their  colleagues  strain  to  Interpret  the  Fed's 
strategy. 

Is  the  Fed  subtly  changing  Its  policy?  Is 
It  really  shoveling  money  Into  the  system? 
If  so,  then  Interest  rates  will  change;  the 
stock  market  may  Improve.  Within  hours  of 
the  news  of  the  Fed's  latest  move,  people  are 
engrossed  in  speculation. 

THE  REStTLTS 

Week  by  week  this  game  goes  on.  Over  the 
months  major  changes  In  Fed  policy  become 
visible.  Fueled  by  this  money-making  de- 
vice the  economy  picks  up  or  lets  down.  This 
Is  the  power  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee. 

But  there  are  those  who  say  that  decisions 
of  this  Importance  should  not  be  taken  In 
secret  meetings  of  bankers  and  government 
officials.  Congressman  Wright  Patman,  the 
elderly  Texas  populist  who  has  spent  much 
of  his  political  life  attacking  the  Federal 
Reserve's  money  policies,  calls  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  "one  of  our  most 
secret  societies.  These  12  men  decide  what 
happens  In  the  economy  ...  In  making  deci- 
sions they  check  with  no  one — not  the 
President,  not  the  Congress,  not  the  people. 

"If  Congress  votes  a  tax  cut  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee can  meet  the  next  morning,  Instruct 
its  trading  desk  to  sell  bonds,  and  sop  up  the 
credit — wiping  out  any  benefits  from  the  tax 
Increases.  Under  the  present  law  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee  has  the  power 
to  make  monkeys  out  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  anytime  It  chooses." 

Even  among  the  officers  of  the  system  there 
are  bitter  disputes  about  the  monetary 
policies  It  puts  Into  practice.  One  of  the 
most  vocal  of  these  critics,  Darryl  Francis, 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  argues  that  the  board  has  been  add- 
ing too  much  money  to  the  economy  which 
results  in  both  Inflation  and  high  interest 
rates.  At  the  height  of  the  recession,  Francis 
said,  "I  believe  that  the  risk  Is  Indeed  great 
that  the  well-intentioned  efforts  to  Improve 
the  economic  situation  In  the  short  run  by 
expanding  money  at  too  rapid  a  pace  could 
create  a  nightmare  solution  In  two  or  three 
years." 

A  SENATOR'S  VIEW 

In  Congress,  too,  there  are  strong  attacks. 
William  Proxmire,  the  out8p>oken  Wisconsin 
Democrat  who  heads  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  believes  the  rate  of  money  flow- 
ing into  the  economy  is  at  too  slow  a  pace. 
"I  agree,"  Proxmire  recently  told  Dr.  Bums 
at  hearings  on  monetary  policy,  "that  a 
moderate  monetary  policy  may  instill  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  some  people,  but  I  think 
what  Instills  confidence  Is  the  growth  of 
the  economy,  recovery  of  the  economy,  a 
drop  In  unemployment,  real  progress." 

Dr.  Bums  takes  all  this  criticism  In  stride. 
Only  once  did  he  seem  vulnerable  That  was 
last  spring  when  there  was  a  move  by  Pat- 
man  and  Henry  Reuss,  who  superseded  Pat- 
man  as  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  to  pass  a  law  placing  Fed  money 
policy   under   closer  Congressional   supervi- 


sion. Bums  managed  to  sidetrack  the  legis- 
lation. Instead  both  House  and  Senate 
adopted  a  milder  resolution  requiring  the 
Fed  to  "consult"  with  Congress  on  monetary 
policy  that  alms  at  full  employment  and 
stable  prices. 

"Before  passage  of  the  resolution,"  Reuss 
explains,  "the  Fed  could  set  monetary  policy 
under  a  shroud  of  secrecy,  accountable  to  no 
one.  Now.  the  Fed  must  report  its  money 
supply  target  to  the  House  and  Senate  Bank- 
ing committees  every  three  months.  This  cre- 
ates a  new  atmosphere,  the  Fed  can  no 
longer  ignore  Congress  and  the  public,  and 
Congress  must  take  some  responsibility  tor 
monetary  policy  as  it  does  for  fiscal  policy." 

Not  everyone  Is  as  optimistic  as  Reuas. 
The  Federal  Reserve  system  has  proved  to 
be  remarkably  durable,  seemingly  immune 
from  bids  to  place  it  under  Congressional 
control.  But  recently  Its  operations  have 
come  more  under  the  spotlight  of  public  at- 
tention. Burns  recognizes  this.  After  his  re- 
cent testimony  before  Congress,  where  for 
the  first  time.  Bums  announced  monetary 
policy  targets,  he  won  praise  from  all  quar- 
ters. "It  may  serve  a  very  constructive  pur- 
pose to  carry  on  these  dialogues,"  Bums  said. 
"We  will  imderstand  one  another  better." 
Perhaps  at  last  the  long  years  of  secrecy  are 
over. 


THE  FOSTER  GRANDPARENT 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nolan)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  per- 
mit the  Foster  Grandparent  program  to 
serve  retarded  and  other  developmen- 
tally  disabled  adults  as  it  now  serves 
both  retarded  sind  nonretarded  children. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  program  was 
instituted  to  provide  senior  citizens  with 
the  opportunity  to  share  their  love  and 
friendship  with  a  needy  child.  The  child's 
development  shows  substantial  improve- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  close  personal  re- 
lationship with  an  adult,  and  the  senior 
citizen  benefits  emotionally  and  finan- 
cially as  a  result  of  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  a  needy  child's  growth  and 
development. 

The  program  has  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess in  Minnesota  and  across  the  coun- 
try. However,  Federal  regulations  now 
prohibit  foster  grandparents  from  serv- 
ing anyone  over  the  age  of  17.  Despite 
a  provision  for  the  gradual  termination 
of  services  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
21,  this  limitation  has  worked  a  severe 
hardship  on  retarded  adults  who  have 
built  up  strong  personal  relationships 
with  their  foster  grandparents. 

The  case  of  a  retarded  adult  is  a  very 
special  one.  The  emotional  needs  of  the 
retarded  do  not  change  dramatically  as 
they  reach  adulthood.  Generally,  both 
retarded  adults  and  retarded  diildren 
are  served  by  the  same  facility  with  lit- 
tle distinction  based  upon  phjrslcal  age. 
To  deprive  a  retarded  adult  of  the  love 
and  companionship  of  his  foster  grand- 
parent because  his  physical  age  has 
changed  while  his  emotional  needs  re- 
main the  same,  is  to  inflict  unnecessary 
hardship  on  such  an  individual.  Experts 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  have  indicated 
that  withdrawal  of  the  security  and 
pleasure  of  a  foster  grandparent  can 
create  many  problems  with  retarded  in- 
dividuals who  are  unable  to  cope  with 
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distress  and  can  become  psychologically 
withdrawn,  rebellious  or  physically  ill. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  will  permit  foster  grandpar- 
ents to  continue  to  serve  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  developmentally  dis- 
abled individuals  where  those  individuals 
are  already  being  served  by  the  program 
but  are  in  jeopardy  of  being  terminated 
because  of  age.  Such  a  measure  will  in- 
sure that  children  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing the  love  and  attention  of  a  foster 
grandparent  are  not  separated  from 
that  grandparent 


KOCH  ATTENDS  JOINT  SESSION 
ADDRESSED  BY  SADAT 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  have 
asked  whether  I  will  be  attending  the 
Joint  session  of  the  Congress  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  President  Anwar  El  Badat.  Of 
course.  I  will.  I  believe  that  for  peace  to 
be  established  in  the  Middle  East  It  will 
require  the  enormous  personal  efforts  of 
Egyptian  President  Sadat  and  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Rabin. 

Since  1948  the  Israelis  have  sought 
face  to  face  discussions  with  the  Arabs 
and  Arab  countries  have  refused.  In  my 
Judgment  foolishly,  to  attend  such  dis- 
cussions except  on  the  battlefield.  I  have 
met  President  Sadat  and  have  heretofore 
publicly  stated  that  I  believe  he  is  dem- 
onstrating a  bona  fide  desire  to  estab- 
lish peace  with  Israel,  not  as  quickly  as 
I  would  like,  not  as  forthrightly  as  I 
would  desire,  but  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  any  other  Arab  leader. 

I  have  a  number  of  differences  with 
President  Sadat  and  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  his  anti-Jewish  remarks  which 
I  hope  were  not  truly  indicative  of  his 
deep-felt  convictions.  But  even  If  they 
are.  I  must  say  that  he  would  not  be  the 
first  anti-Semite  with  whom  I  have  met, 
talked  and  even  dined.  While  I  woiild 
always  seek  to  change  his  opinion  toward 
Israel  and  Jews.  I  cannot  expect  every 
person  whom  I  meet  officially  to  share 
my  deep  feeling  on  this  or  any  other 
matter. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY  NEEDS 
TO  raVERT  INTEREST  TO  GREAT- 
ER  THREATS — INDUSTRIAL  POL- 
LUTION AND  DANGEROUS  CHEM- 
ICALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
the  American  people  to  ask  why  the 
Cancer  Society  finds  it  so  easy  to  direct 
its  fire  against  tobacco  and  ignore  oc- 
cupational and  environmental  pollution. 
Why  is  this  organization  so  willing  to 
push  legislation  against  tobacco  workers 
and  tobacco  farmers  and  so  relucant  to 
take  a  position  in  favor  of  pending 
legislation  that  will  protect  workers  ex- 


posed to  chemicals  that  are  known  to 
cause  the  same  kind  of  cancer  that  is  so 
often  attributed  to  smoking? 

The  entire  idea  of  a  voluntary  health 
education  organization  conducting  a  full- 
blown one-sided  lobbying  effort  Is  ques- 
tionable. But,  the  Society's  call  for  "na- 
tionwide public  support"  of  the  PTC  suit 
against  tobacco  companies  is  imprece- 
dented.  It  smacks  of  conscionable  pres- 
sure tactics  that  influence  a  pending  ju- 
dicial process  and  seems  to  me  to  be  im- 
heard  of  in  our  domestic  society.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Federal  Court  would  cry 
out  against  this  highly  irregular  effort 
to  intervene  in  its  deliberations. 

To  me.  It  is  time  that  we  faced  this 
emotional  outcry  against  tobacco  with 
impartial  facts  which,  in  my  (pinion, 
speak  for  themselves.  For  an  example, 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  has  map- 
ped cancer  death  that  occurred  in  the 
20-year  period  from  1950  to  1969.  find- 
ing lung  cancer  rates  to  be  high  in  New 
Jersey.  New  York  City,  and  especially 
along  the  gulf  coast  from  Texas  to  the 
Florida  Panhandle. 

During  this  period,  lung  cancer  death 
In  North  Carolina  was  consistently  lower 
than  the  national  average  for  both  men 
and  women  and  for  whites  and  non- 
whites. 

It  is  curious  that  limg  cancer  for  all 
races  and  both  sexes  was  lower  in  North 
Carolina  where  tobacco  was  inexpensive, 
readily  available  and  widely  consumed. 

Lung  cancer  death  rate  per  100,000  {age 

adjiisted)  19S0S9 

[Persona] 

North  United 

Carolina  States 

White  males 29.9  37.9 

White  females   4.5  6.3 

Nonwhlte  males 22.9  36!? 

Nonwlilte  females 3.9  a!  3 

If  these  figures  are  not  completely  con- 
vincing. I  was  quite  amazed  to  learn  only 
yesterday  in  a  conversation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  which  I  think  most  peo- 
ple would  agree  would  be  considered  to 
have  a  population  of  heavy  smokers 
above  the  national  average,  that  in  the 
year  of  1974,  total  deaths  in  that  State 
were  46,213  with  1,619  of  these  being  at- 
tributed to  trachea  bronchlus  and  lung 
cancer.  This  figure  shows  a  percentage  of 
something  slightly  more  than  3  percent. 
It  certainly  can  be  argued  that  even  out 
of  this  small  percentage  not  all  involved 
were  smokers. 

Also  yesterday,  I  checked  with  the 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the  State 
of  Utah,  which  I  think  most  would  agree 
with  its  large  Mormon  population  would 
be  a  relatively  light  per  capita  smokers 
State.  Yet  for  1973— latest  figures  avaU- 
able — of  7,573  deaths  from  all  causes,  270 
of  these  deaths  were  attributed  to  lung 
cancer,  emphysema  and  bronchitis,  or  a 
percentage  slightly  higher  than  that  of 
North  Carolina. 

So,  in  conclusion,  if  the  American 
Cancer  Society  is  seriously  considering 
the  causes  of  respiratory  disease,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  they  divert  some 
of  their  concern  to  other  possibly  more 
serious  threats,  such  as  industrial  pollu- 


tion and  dangerous  chemicals.  And  I  am 
confident  in  the  near  future  that  a  study 
now  underway  will  prove  beyond  any 
doubt  that  these  factors  are  a  far  greater 
threat  than  the  modem  use  of  tobacco. 


"WORD"  WAR  n 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  has  just 
emerged  from  "word"  war  n. 

In  September,  the  conunlttee  clashed 
with  the  Department  of  State  in  "word" 
war  I  which  was  fought  over  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  declassify,  on  its  own 
Initiative,  four  words  in  a  department 
document. 

A  peace  conference  produced  a  written 
pact  between  the  two  titans  governing 
the  future  release  of  classified  material. 

But  the  dust  had  not  yet  settled  when 
"word"  war  n  erupted  in  October.  This 
time  only  half  as  many  words  were  in- 
volved, but  the  battling  was  4;wice  as 
furious  with  even  the  ghost  of  Joe 
McCarthy  brought  back  to  haimt  the 
airwaves  and  newspaper  columns. 

The  select  committee  was  mandated  by 
Congress  to  conduct  an  inquiry  "into  the 
organizatioA,  operations  and  oversight  of 
the  intelligence  community  of  the  U.S. 
Government." 

On  October  2,  the  committee  issued  a 
subpena  for  a  memorandum  written  by 
a  middle-level  official  of  the  State 
Department,  Thomas  Boyatt,  when  he 
served  as  the  Cypriot  Desk  Officer  in  the 
Department. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
refused  to  supply  the  document,  saying 
in  a  letter  to  the  committee: 

...  IT] here  have  been  other  times  and 
other  committees — and  there  may  be  again — 
where  positions  taken  by  foreign  service  offi- 
cers were  exposed  to  ex  post  facto  examina- 
tion and  recrimination.  The  results  are  too 
well  known  to  need  elaboration  here:  gross 
Injustice  to  loyal  public  servants,  a  sapping 
of  the  morale  and  abilities  of  the  foreign 
service;  and  serious  damage  to  the  ability  of 
the  department  and  the  President  to  formu- 
late and  conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
nation. 

The  Secretary  went  on: 

Once  the  confidentiality  of  Internal  com- 
mimications  have  been  breached.  It  would 
be  but  a  short  step  to  public  exploitation 
of  the  subordinates'  views.  The  result  would 
be  to  place  Department  ofBcers  In  an  intol- 
erable position — at  times  praised,  at  times 
criticized  for  their  views;  at  times  praised, 
at  times  criticized  for  dissenting;  at  times 
praised,  at  times  criticized  for  not  dissenting. 

More  than  200  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Service  Association  also 
wrote  the  committee  in  a  letter  which 
said  In  part: 

Many  of  us  believe  that  the  Foreign 
Service  Is  Just  now — after  20  -years — over- 
coming the  legacy  of  that  bitter  question: 
"Who  lost  China?"  Some  of  us  recall  the 
fate  of  those  of  our  colleagues  who  were 
swept  up — and  away — in  the  debate,  men 
whose  analyses  and  judgments  seem  so  much 
better  in  retrospect.   Some    of  us   wonder 
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whether  the  history  of  the  1960's  might  have 
been  different  if  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
the  national  leadership,  had  been  less  con- 
cerned with  the  possibility  that  the  ques- 
tion might  become:  "Who  lost  Indochina?" 
Would  our  perceptions  have  been  clearer  a 
decade  ago,  our  analyses  more  to  the  point. 
our  recommendations  different?  Were  some 
of  "OB  In  some  subconscious  way  writing  for 
the  record  in  the  early  1960s?  The  poealbU- 
Ity  exits. 

And  the  debate  was  carried  Into  the 
press  where  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torialized on  October  6: 

The  analogy  with  McCarthylsm  ev<Aed  by 
the  State  Department  Is  a  relevant  one.  .  .  . 
Policy  level  officers,  especially  those  con- 
firmed by  Congress,  must  be  accountable  to 
Congress  for  the  options  they  discard  as 
well  as  for  the  options  they  choose.  But  the 
first  obligation  of  more  junior  oSlcers  Is  te 
provide  their  superiors  with  their  best  judg- 
ment, and  this  can  best  be  done  on  the  basis 
of  Interior  confidentiality. 

The  committee  itself  has  not  been 
charged  with  McCarthylsm;  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  himself  wrote  the  com- 
mittee: 

I  know  that  the  select  committee  has  no 
Intention  of  embarrassing  or  exploiting 
junior  and  middle  grade  officers  of  the 
Department. 

Rather  the  debate  has  been  one  of 
principle — namely,  the  requirement  of 
the  State  Department  to  protect  Its  mid- 
dle and  junior  level  officials  from  ex- 
ploitation versus  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress in  its  investigative  capacity  to 
gain  access  to  needed  documents  and 
personnel  of  the  executive  branch. 

But  even  that  debate  over  principle 
has  been  fogged,  for  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  has  been  suppljing  reams 
of  documents  to  the  select  committee 
despite  the  fact  their  authors  were 
identified.  But  the  institutional  memory 
of  the  State  Department  is  long  and  that 
agency  was  without  a  doubt  shaken  more 
than  others  by  McCarthylsm. 

Although  the  State  Department  frames 
the  issues  in  terms  of  its  maternal  desire 
to  protect  Its  employees  from  the  poten- 
tial ravages  of  congressional  excess,  his- 
tory has  demonstrated  that  the  excesses 
more  commonly  come  from  the  executive 
departments. 

The  most  famous  case  is  A.  Ernest 
Fitzgerald,  the  Air  Force  contract  analyst 
whose  Job  was  mysteriously  eliminated 
after  he  told  Congress  about  cost  over- 
runs on  the  C5A.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  since  ruled  he  was  illegally 
fired. 

And  there  was  Gordon  Rule  of  the 
Navy  who  was  taken  out  of  a  top  Job 
overseeing  contracts  and  made  into  a 
schoolteacher  when  his  superior  did  not 
like  something  he  said  publicly. 

In  the  State  Department  itself  there  Is 
the  long  example  of  harassment  of  Otto 
Otepka. 

At  the  FDA  dozens  of  employees  have 
spoken  of  harassment  and  job  transfers 
after  they  testified  in  the  past  year.  John 
Nestor,  who  worked  on  the  thalidomide 
case,  reported  his  mall  was  opened  and 
new  drug  applicaticms  that  would  nor- 
mally come  to  him  were  transferred  to 
others.  One  day  he  returned  to  his  office 
to  find  it  empty.  He  had  been  transferred 


to  another  division  without  ever  being 
consulted  or  even  notified  in  advance. 

At  one  PEA  regional  office  recently,  the 
regional  administrator  made  veiled 
thi^ts  at  a  staff  meeting  suggesting  that 
anyone  who  wanted  to  cooperate  with 
Congress  was  ipso  facto  a  problem  and 
he  was  thinking  about  transferring  them. 

At  HEW  the  woman  who  handled  af- 
firmative action  enforcement  in  colleges 
was  transferred  out  of  operational  re- 
sponsibility after  she  spoke  out  publicly 
on  her  subject  in  terms  that  did  not  meet 
favor  elsewhere  in  HEW.  She  later  testi- 
fied to  Congress  about  the  harassment 
and  afterward  reported  she  was  then 
faced  with  numerous  minor  hassles  such 
as  trouble  getting  sick  leave. 

In  the  wake  of  the  McCarthy  era  the 
Congress  cannot  claim  innocence  and 
purity.  But  the  record  shows  that  Fed- 
eral employees  are  much  more  likely  to 
face  Intimidation,  harassment,  and  puni- 
tive treatment  from  their  own  depart- 
ments than  from  the  legislative  branch. 

Specifically,  the  select  committee  has 
two  concerns.  First,  that  nothing  inter- 
fere with  the  right  of  an  individual  who 
wants  to  be  heard  by  a  congressional 
committee.  Whatever  precedents  are  set 
must  protect  the  Ernie  Fitzgeralds  of  this 
world  as  well  as  the  Tom  Boyatts. 

Second.  Congress  Is  concerned  about 
an  issue  that  has  been  fought  since  the 
administration  of  George  Washington — 
namely  the  right  of  Congress  and  Its 
authorized  committees  to  have  access  to 
documents  of  the  executive  departments. 

While  Secretary  Kissinger  is  con- 
cerned that  no  precedent  be  set  that  In 
another  time  or  place  might  harm  the 
State  Department,  the  committee  has  a 
similar  concern.  The  committee  cannot 
accept  an  arrangement  which  would 
establish  a  precedent  that  in  another 
time  or  place  might  harm  the  Congress. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  execute  its  legis- 
lative and  oversight  fimctions,  it  must 
be  able  to  reach  Into  the  executive  and 
get  those  documents  which  are  relevant 
to  its  investigations.  The  Supreme  Court 
underscored  this  need  In  the  1927  case, 
McGrain  v.  Daugherty  (273  U.S.  135) ,  in 
which  it  said : 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  In- 
quiry— with  the  process  to  enforce  It — Is  an 
essential  and  appropriate  auxiliary  to  the 
legislative  function.  .  .  .  EScperlence  has 
taught  that  mere  requests  for  such  Informa- 
tion are  unavailing,  and  also  that  informa- 
tion which  is  volunteered  is  not  always  ac- 
curate or  con\plete;  so  some  means  of  com- 
pulsion are  essential  to  obtain  what  Is 
needed. 

Secretary  Kissinger  now  says  that  he 
is  prepared  to  deliver  to  the  committee 
documents  prepared  by  middle  and  jufi- 
ior  level  officials  but  with  the  names  of 
the  preparers  deleted  in  order  to  protect 
them.  In  the  future,  however,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  a  congressional  committee 
to  have  access  to  State  Department  doc- 
uments with  the  names  included.  For 
example.  If  a  committee  is  Investigating 
the  promotion  policies  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  department  has  made 
a  practice  of  passing  over  those  em- 
ployees who  give  advice  that  Is  unpopu- 
lar within  the  administration.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  that  committee  to  have 


copies  of  the  recommendations  and 
opinions  given  by  hundreds  of  employees 
in  order  to  track  those  opinions  with  the 
Department's  promotion  and  assign- 
ment practices. 

A  distinction  mast  be  made  between 
Congress  right  of  access  to  executive 
documents  and  the  public  release  of 
those  documents.  These  are  two  different 
questions.  Webster's  Dictionary  says  Mc- 
Carthylsm involves  "personal  attacks  on 
individuals  by  means  of  widely  publicized 
indiscriminate  allegations,  especially  on 
the  basis  of  unsubstantiated  charges." 

Some  fear  that  if  Congress  has  access 
to  documents  prepared  by  lower  level 
officials,  those  officials  may  later  be  held 
up  to  public  challenge,  criticism,  or  ridi- 
cule because  their  views  did  not  meet 
within  current  fashion.  But  that  fear  is 
only  rational  if  the  documents  are  re- 
leased. 

The  committee  sought  the  Boyatt 
memorandum  for  internal  use  In  its  in- 
vestigations. It  did  not  subpena  the 
docimient  for  public  release.  The  sub- 
pena specified  the  memorandum  be  de- 
livered by  October  15.  The  Secretary  of 
State  instead  wrote  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman  saying  he  would  not  de- 
liver the  Boyatt  memorandum,  but  was 
"ready  to  supply  a  summary  of  all  con- 
trary advice  I  received  on  the  Cyprus 
crisis,  so  long  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
disclose  the  source  of  this  advice." 

The  committee  made  it  clear  to  the 
Secretary  that  that  was  inadequate.  On 
November  3,  the  Secretary  modified  his 
position  tuid  proposed  that — 

I  provide  the  committee  an  anmlgamation 
of  the  State  Department  documents  criticiz- 
ing our  Cyprus  policy.  This  collection  of  ma- 
terial would  Include,  interspersed  among 
the  other  paragraphs  and  without  any  Iden- 
tification of  authorship,  the  full  contents  of 
Mr.  Boyatt's  memorandum  to  me. 

On  November  4  the  committee  ap- 
proved the  Secretary's  offer  but  made 
clear  it  did  not  consider  this  to  be  a  prec- 
edent to  govern  future  relations  and 
that  it  was  accepting  the  compromise 
only  due  to  the  unique  circumstances 
surrounding  the  Boyatt  memorandum 
and  the  fears  it  aroused  within  the  For- 
eign Service.  Some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee thought  the  House  should  do  bat- 
tle with  the  Secretary  of  State  over  the 
Boyatt  memorandum  and  drag  Mr.  Kis- 
singer into  the  courts.  Some  felt  it  was 
demeaning  to  the  Congress  to.  In  effect, 
negotiate  over  compliance  with  a  sub- 
pena. But  only  the  Inherently  weak  de- 
claim against  mercy.  Is  Congress  so  weak 
that  it  must  be  unwilling  to  compromise? 
I  think  not. 

Archibald  Cox.  the  Watergate  Special 
Prosecutor  in  1973  and  professor  of  law 
at  Harvard  University,  recently  wrote 
that  such  confiicts  between  the  executive 
and  legislature  lend  themselves  "better 
to  solutions  negotiated  through  the  po- 
litical process  than  to  an  'either-or'  ju- 
dicial determination." 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  compro- 
mised substantisdly.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
State  Department  was  willing  only  to 
give  a  rewritten  summary  of  the  Boyatt 
memorandum,  It  demanded  that  any  em- 
ployee Interviewed  by  the  committee  be 
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accompanied  by  a  department  monitor, 
it  refused  to  send  over  parts  of  docu- 
ments that  Included  policy  recommenda- 
tions from  lower  ranking  ofQcers,  and  it 
insisted  that  the  only  people  who  could 
discuss  policy  with  the  committee  were 
men  of  assistant  secretary  rank  or  high- 
er— a  list  that  did  not  include  ambassa- 
dors. 

Many  of  the  restrictions  were  patently 
ridiculous  and  may  have  been  Imposed 
out  of  pique  or  in  order  to  more  easily 
give  groimd  and  the  appearance  of  com- 
promise. Kissinger  has  now  agreed  to 
abolish  monitors,  certainly  a  form  of 
ezecutlTe  intimidation.  He  has  agreed 
that  policy  documents  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  committee  with  only  the 
names  of  the  preparers  deleted  in  order 
to  protect  their  anonjmilty.  And  the  list 
of  policy  makers  has  been  extended  to 
include  ambassadors  and  deputy  assist- 
ant secretaries  of  state.  The  entire  text 
of  the  Boyatt  memorandum  is  being  de- 
livered to  the  committee,  as  the  commit- 
tee had  demanded,  albeit  the  amalg^ama- 
tion  Is  not  in  the  form  the  committee 
originally  anticipated.  Only  two  words 
have  been  deleted  from  ttie  memoran- 
dum. "Tliomas"  and  "Boyatt." 

Some  have  found  this  compromise  In- 
adequate and  asserted  that  Congress 
failed  to  stand  up  for  its  rights.  But 
what  would  be  achieved  by  pressing  a 
confrontation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State?  We  would  generate  more  fears 
within  the  department,  thereby  threat- 
ening to  undermine  one  of  the  goals  of 
the  committee  which  is  to  improve  the 
use  and  analysis  of  intelligence  data.  We 
would  consume  valuable  time  of  a  short 
lived  committee,  during  which  we  would 
not  see  many  of  the  documents  needed 
by  the  committee.  And  in  the  end.  if 
we  won  a  court  battle,  what  would  we 
have  that  we  do  not  liave  now?  Two 
words. 

A  court  battle  over  the  subpena  could 
not  gain  for  us  greater  access  to  docu- 
ments because  the  subpena  at  Issue  de- 
manded only  one  docimient,  the  Boyatt 
memorandum. 

So  the  committee,  by  an  8-to-5  vote, 
decided  it  was  best  not  to  seek  a  confron- 
tation over  this  subpena,  but  to  make  it 
clear  at  the  same  time  that  this  resolu- 
tion was  not  to  serve  as  a  precedent, 
that  the  compromise  was  accepted  be- 
cause of  the  unique  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  Boyatt  memorandum  and 
that  the  comproinlse  would  in  no  way  set 
a  pattern  for  resolving  any  future 
disputes. 

As  Archibald  Cox  said  such  disputes 
are  better  settled  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  real 
world  of  standing  committees,  rela- 
tions with  executive  departments  can  be 
far  different  than  when  a  select  com- 
mittee is  Involved.  A  select  committee 
lacks  budget  control  over  the  agency  it 
is  investigating  which  is  can  use  as  lever- 
age to  extract  information.  A  select  com- 
mittee is  normally  faced  with  a  tight 
schedule  and  time  constraints  because 
Congress  wrote  its  date  of  death  on  the 
day  it  was  created.  Most  importantly  a 
select  ounmlttee  lacks  a  working  rela- 
tJonahip  with  the  agency  it  is  looking 
into. 


In  the  standing  committees  of  Con- 
gress, members  and  staff  often  have  their 
own  personal  contacts  in  the  agency  they 
deal  with.  They  are  thus  able  to  obtain 
much  of  the  information  they  need — 
though  not  necessarily  all  the  informa- 
tion they  need — informally.  This  is  not 
true  of  a  select  committee.  A  working 
relationship  may,  therefore,  be  replaced 
by  mutual  suspicion  and  distrust.  An  ex- 
ecutive agency  may  also  have  a  strong 
inducement  not  to  cooperate  ^th  a 
select  committee  since  such  committees 
are  usually  set  up  to  Investigate  wrong 
doing  or  poor  performance  In  the  execu- 
tive. 

The  State  Department  should  be  fore- 
warned that  although  the  committee  has 
accepted  a  compromise,  it  is  not  about  to 
accept  constant  delays  that  would  thwart 
the  committee's  operations  I^  eating 
away  at  its  limited  time. 

The  chairman  of  the  select  committee. 
Representative  Otis  Pikx,  opposed  the 
compromise  and  said : 

All  of  the  language  we  have  gotten  from 
every  agency  of  the  Executive  Branch  from 
the  day  I  got  on  this  committee  has  been 
the  language  of  cooperation.  The  facts  have 
been  the  facts  of  confusion,  of  obstruction, 
of  delay,  of  obfuscatlon,  you  name  It. 

On  this  basic  point  the  chairman  has 
strong  support  within  the  committee.  I 
hope  the  State  Department  realizes 
that  If  there  is  any  dallying  or  nitpicking 
over  materials  deemed  essential  to  the 
investigation,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee will  certainly  be  willing  to  Join  the 
chairman  in  going  to  the  mat  with  the 
Department. 

The  committee  was  not  shying  away 
from  a  confrontation.  It  simply  decided 
that  a  confrontation  over  these  two 
words  was  silly. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  UP  500,000;  GROSS 
NATIONAL  PRODUCT  DOWN  |14 
BILLION;  FEDERAL  TAX  REVE- 
NUES DECLINE   SHARPLY 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
titled  my  remarks  with  the  hope  of 
captiuing  the  attention  of  those  Mem- 
bers— an  unfortunately  large  number — 
who  still  believe  that  a  default  by  New 
York  City  will  not  affect  our  recovering 
national  economy.  If  Congress  does  not 
act  to  avoid  a  New  York  City  default  by 
providing  Federal  loan  guarantees  these 
facts  will  be  the  headlines  in  every  news- 
paper across  the  Nation  and  across  the 
world. 

I  have  stressed  in  the  past  that  the 
essential  services  of  New  York  City  are 
not  only  the  police  and  fire  departments 
but  also  the  role  which  New  York  City 
serves  as  the  center  of  oiur  national  econ- 
omy and  of  the  international  economic 
and  monetary  system  as  we  now  know 
it.  It  has  been  msule  eminently  clear  in 
recent  weeks  that  we  live  in  an  inter- 
dependent world.  It  is  time  that  we  also 
realized  that  ours  is  an  interdependent 
r^jublic.  The  fate  of  our  national  econ- 
omy is  joined  to  the  economic  fate  of  our 
largest  city. 


I  have  tried  tb  bring  to  Ught  the  Im- 
pact which  the  default  of  New  York  City 
would  have  on  the  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  I  feel  that  two  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  No- 
vember 4.  1975,  complement  my  efforts 
by  making  it  very  clear  what  liie 
disastrous  Impact  default  would  have  on 
the  United  States  and  also  on  the  inter- 
national economic  recovery. 

The  first  article,  by  Charles  W.  Bailey, 
point  out  that — 

[t]he  fiscal  collapse  of  the  nation's  largest 
city  would  Inevitably  affect  every  taxpayer  In 
every  other  city. 

Mr.  Bailey  goes  on  to  point  out  that — 

II] Ike  It  or  not — and  many  of  us  do  not 
like  It  a  bit — New  York  Is  the  financial,  cul- 
t\iral  and  communications  linchpin  of  the 
country.  It  Is  also  Immensely  important  to 
transportation,  foreign  trade,  retailing,  and 
other  enterprises.  A  Nation  struggling  to  pull 
Itself  out  of  a  severe  recession  can  Ill-afford 
to  let  so  Important  a  segment  of  Its  economy 
collapse  Into  Insolvency. 

The  second  article,  by  Leonard  Silk, 
is  more  quantitative  and  cites  many  of 
the  statistics  relating  to  the  actual  dollar 
Impact  and  unemployment  which  would 
be  caused  by  default.  He  also  concerns 
himself  with  the  international  ramifica- 
tions of  default. 

Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues.  I  urge  esu;h 
of  you  to  review  the  articles  which  are 
reprinted  below  as  I  feel  that  they  are 
helpful  in  pointing  out  the  course  which 
I  feel  is  In  the  national  Interest: 

The  Trauma  of  Defattlt 
(By  Charles  W.  BaUey) 

MonfEAPOus. — A  number  of  people,  many 
of  whom  should  know  better,  seem  intent 
these  days  on  rearranging  the  map  of  this 
country.  Their  purpose  appears  to  be  to 
convince  us  that  New  York  City  Is  not  really 
a  part  of  the  United  States — and  that  what 
happens  there  Is  of  little  or  no  concern  to 
the  rest  of  us. 

We  can  begin  by  conceding  a  number 
of  things  that  tend  to  make  this  thesis  at- 
tractive. New  Yorkers  are  not  the  most  lov- 
able people  m  the  Republic.  They  are  ag- 
gressive and  cynical,  they  tend  to  suffer  from 
delusions  of  superiority,  and  they  talk  with 
a  funny  accent.  The  city's  government  is  not- 
ably inefficient,  profligate  and  corrupt.  The 
air  Is  foul.  The  streets  are  choked  with 
traffic,  paved  with  refuse  and  riddled  with 
chuckholes.  The  residents  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  many  of  their  current 
municipal  woes. 

But  to  concede  all  that  and  more  does  not 
mean  that  the  rest  of  us  either  can  or  should 
let  Pun  City  stew  in  Its  own  Juice,  President 
Ford  and  assorted  Congressional  yahoos  not- 
withstanding. There  are  several  reasons — 
some  purely  a  matter  of  enlightened  self- 
interest,  some  compelling  even  If  they  do  not 
carry  a  price  tag — why  New  York's  troubles 
are  our  troubles,  too. 

The  fiscal  collapse  of  the  nation's  largest 
city  would  Inevitably  affect  every  taxpayer 
In  every  other  city.  There  Is  evidence  that 
New  York's  money  troubles  have  already 
boosted  the  current  and  future  costs  of  pub- 
Uc  financing  elsewhere  by  upward  of  $3  bil- 
lion, because  of  higher  interest  rates  on  city 
and  state  bonds.  If  the  big  city  goes  bust, 
this  will  get  worse,  and  of  course  higher 
bond  Interest  Is  paid  by  higher  taxes. 

New  York's  troubles  may  be  larger  than 
those  of  other  American  core  cities,  but  they 
differ  only  In  degree.  Even  a  cursory  review 
of  New  York's  c\irrent  difficulties  makes  it 
clear    that    Minneapolis,    for    example,    has 
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many  of  the  same  problems — though  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  at  the  moment.  New 
York's  success  or  faUure  In  dealing  with  them 
now  will  tell  us  a  good  deal  about  whether, 
and  how,  we  can  deal  with  them  later. 

Like  it  or  not — and  many  of  us  do  not 
like  It  a  bit — New  York  Is  the  financial,  cul- 
tural and  communications  linchpin  of  the 
country.  It  is  also  immensely  important  to 
transportation,  foreign  trade,  retailing,  and 
other  enterprises.  A  nation  struggling  to  pull 
Itself  out  of  a  severe  recession  can  ill-afford 
to  let  so  important  a  segment  of  Its  economy 
collapse  into  Insolvency. 

Certainly  New  York  must  clean  its  own 
fiscal  house  thoroughly  If  it  Is  to  expect 
substantial  Federal  help.  It  will  have  to  stop 
borrowing  for  current  expenses,  for  exam- 
ple— a  practice  that  has  rotted  its  fiscal 
structure  in  the  past  decade.  It  must  cut 
back.  In  a  major  way,  on  scores  of  current 
services  and  benefits  to  Its  private  citizens 
and  public  employees  alike.  But  the  rest  of 
the  country  cannot  wait  until  these  reforms 
are  fully  effective  before  it  offers  assistance. 

There  is  something  else.  too.  New  York  is 
where  many  Americans  began  In  this  coun- 
try. My  grandfather  landed  at  Ellis  Island, 
for  example,  and  It  was  from  New  York 
that  he  set  out  with  a  peddler's  pack  to 
find  a  new  home.  So  did  the  parents  and 
grandparents  of  a  lot  of  us.  New  York  has 
always  been  our  great  gateway;  It  has  paid, 
and  Indeed  is  still  paying,  the  social-services 
price  of  that  role. 

That  Is  a  small  point,  perhaps,  and  cer- 
tainly not  so  compelling  as  other  more  prag- 
matic arguments  for  aiding  New  York.  But 
it  will  not  hurt,  as  we  debate  the  wisdom  of 
helping  this  sick  metropolis,  to  remember 
how  many  of  our  forebears  used  It  as  a  way 
station  on  a  journey  to  better  places  and 
better  lives. 

A  Wave  Effect  Betond  the  Hudson 
(By  Leonard  Silk) 

The  odds  are  heavy — well-informed  ob- 
servers now  put  them  at  five-to-one  or  high- 
er—that New  York  City  will  default  within 
a  month.  If  that  happens,  what  will  be  the 
Impact  on  the  national  economy? 

The  question  cannot  be  answered  "scien- 
tifically" because  there  are  too  many  un- 
knowns: the  psychological  reaction  of  fi- 
nancial markets  at  home  and  abroad;  the 
degree  of  Federal  support  that  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration wlU  extend  to  the  city  after 
bankruptcy;  the  actions  that  will  be  taken 
by  New  York  City  and  state  officials  to 
cushion  the  shock,  and  the  reactions  of  pub- 
lic officials,  bankers,  businessmen  and  In- 
dividual persons  throughout  the  country  to 
an  event  that  Is  without  precedent. 

Despite  the  forecasting  difficulties,  bow- 
ever.  It  Is  essential  to  try  to  anticipate  the 
Impact  of  default — if  only  to  establlsti  the 
basis  for  future  policy  actions. 

The  shock  will  be  Immense,  but  it  will  not 
all  be  felt  on  the  day  of  default  or  even  for 
weeks  and  months  afterward.  The  city's  pub- 
licly held  securities  total  $12.3  billion.  Only 
$3  billion  of  this  amount  Is  held  by  banks; 
the  balance  Is  difficult  to  trace,  but  the  bulk 
of  It  Is  held  by  mdlvlduals,  many  of  whom 
are  pensioners  and  people  of  modest  means, 
who  will  suffer  serious  losses  of  principal  and 
Interest. 

The  Federal  Reserve  will  keep  all  major 
banks  from  going  under  by  lending  against 
their  holdings  of  city  and  state  obligations 
at  par  value.  But  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  will  require  the  banks  to 
disclose  all  doubtful  securities  In  their  port- 
folios, lest  stockholders,  depositors  and  other 
lenders  to  banks  be  misled. 

Affected  banks  and  other  troubled  lenders 
will  cut  their  commitments  to  small  busi- 
nesses, housing,  large  corporations  of  less 
than  the  highest  credit  standing  and  other 
municipalities  of  doubtful  credit  worthiness. 
The  housing  slump  will  be  worsened;  plant 


and  equipment  spending  and  state  and  local 
outlays  will  be  dragged  down. 

President  Paul  Volcker  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  and  other  competent 
observers  now  fear  that  there  Is  grave  danger 
that  a  New  York  State  default  will  follow  and 
compound  the  risks  of  a  New  York  City  de- 
fault. This  would  double  the  Impact.  New 
York  State  has  912.5-bllllon  in  securities  out- 
standing. Including  Municipal  Assistance 
Corporation  bonds  replacing  $2  billion  of 
city  debt.  Together,  of  their  combined  pub- 
licly held  obligations  of  $23  bllUon,  New 
York  City  and  State  owe  $10  billion  at  short 
term.  Defaulting  on  the  short-term  debt 
would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  individuals  and 
businesses  throughout  this  region. 

Will  other  regions  benefit  If  New  York  and 
its  surrounding  region  go  down?  Perhaps, 
but  It  Is  well  to  remember  that  the  North- 
east cannot  be  sawed  off  and  allowed  to  float 
out  to  sea;  It  is  not  an  island  but  part  of  the 
mainland.  The  Administration  likes  to  stress 
the  International  Interdependence  of  the 
United  States;  we  are  even  more  interdepend- 
ent within  the  nation. 

Quantitative  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
nation  of  a  New  York  City  default  vary  with 
the  assumptions  made  and  the  econometric 
model  used,  but  they  are  broadly  consistent. 
The  most  "optimistic"  estimate  of  Data  Re- 
soiu-cee  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  xised  by  pri- 
vate corporations  and  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  Is  that  a  New 
York  City  default  would  cost  the  nation  $14 
billion  In  lost  national  production  and  600,- 
000  Jobs.  Similarly,  the  most  favorable  esti- 
mate of  the  econometric  group  at  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  is  for  a  loss  In  national  out- 
put of  $10  billion  and  a  loss  of  430,000^job8. 
Less  optimistic  assumptions  would  roughly 
double  those  estimated  losses.  And  a  default 
by  New  York  State,  coming  on  top  of  the 
city's  bankruptcy,  would  double  the  costs 
once  again. 

The  United  States  Treasury  would  be  Im- 
pacted. Tax  revenues  would  fall  by  billions 
and  Federal  spending  would  rise  to  make 
good  President  Ford's  promise  to  pay  for 
police,  fire  and  other  "essential"  servtoes— 
though  what  that  term  means  remains  un- 
known. New  York,  its  ability  to  borrow  im- 
paired for  years  to  come,  and  its  tax  base 
shrinking  as  businesses  migrate  from  the 
area,  could  become  a  long-term  ward  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Other  cities — especially  those  of  the  North- 
east but  not  those  exclusively — fear  the 
threat  to  themselves.  Mayor  Peter  Flaherty 
of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  run  a  tight  fiscal 
program  In  his  own  city,  said,  "I  don't  want 
to  see  the  world's  most  dynamic  city  go 
down  the  tube — it's  Just  too  Important." 

Foreign  governments  are  deeply  worried. 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  West  Ger- 
many vainly  tried  to  convince  President  Ford 
of  the  threat  of  New  York's  imminent  col- 
lapse to  the  international  economy.  The  loss 
of  New  York's  position  as  the  world's  premier 
financial  center  could  have  reverberations 
for  years  to  come.  Foreign  government  and 
banking  officials  have  until  recently  been 
unable  to  believe  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment would  permit  this  to  happen.  The 
sudden  blow  to  the  International  economy, 
still  laboring  to  climb  out  of  the  most  severe 
recession  of  the  post-war  period,  could  be 
the  greatest  danger  immediately  ahead. 

Even  if  the  risks  of  a  catastrophic  Impact 
are  no  worse  than  ten-to-one  against,  is  that 
risk  worth  taking? 

If  New  York  Is  forced  into  bankruptcy  and 
feels  Itself  the  victim  of  self-interested  re- 
gional plotting  and  enmity,  a  serious  new 
trauma  would  be  Inflicted  not  only  on  this 
city  but  on  the  nation— a  nation  divided  not 
just  reglonaUy  but  ethnically  and  in  terms  of 
social  and  economic  classes.  The  conse- 
quences of  that  political  and  social  trauma 
are  even  more  difficult  to  estimate  than  the 


Immediate  economic  Impact  of  New  York's 
probable  collapse,  and  are  possibly  even  more 
dangerous. 

Is  this  trip  into  the  unknown  and  un- 
knowable necessary — or  wise? 


DR.  KLSSINQER'S  POWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  November  24  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  entitled  "Dr.  Kissinger's 
Power."  expresses  the  concern  of  many 
which  is  being  generally  voiced  about 
the  imanticipated  and  widespread 
changes  in  personnel  among  ranking 
leaders  in  the  Ford  administration.  I 
submit  it  for  reprinting  in  the  Record: 
Dr.  Kissinqbk's  Powes 

Obviously  the  loser  In  the  so-cailled  "Sun- 
day night  massacre"  Is  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Schleslnger  and  the  winner — even  if 
he  must  now  surrender  the  chairmanship  of 
the  National  Security  Council — is  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger. 

There  Is  always  some  hazard  In  specula- 
tion. Such  an  affair  can  be  made  to  seem 
more  Byzantine,  In  hindsight,  than  It  reaUy 
Is.  But  In  this  case  the  danger  seems  remote. 

The  donnish  brawling  of  these  two  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  President's  cabinet  over 
defense  and  foreign  poUcy  issues  dates  at 
least  from  the  October  War  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  suggeets.  Incidentally,  that  a  univer- 
sity senior  common  room  Is  not  bad  train- 
ing ground  for  the  gentlemanly  arts  of  bu- 
reaucratic self-defense. 

Recently,  however.  Secretary  Schleslnger 
made  a  critical  error.  To  the  liability  of  hav- 
ing stepped  once  too  often  in  Dr.  Kissinger's 
way  he  added  the  mistake  of  lecturing  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  about  the 
pending  defense  budget,  calling  the  cuts  of 
that  body  "savage."  Until  he  tangled  over  the 
defense  budget  cuts  with  Chairman  Mahon, 
Mr.  Schleslnger  could  have  coimted  on  more 
congressional  sympathy  In  his  losing  battle 
with  Dr.  Kissinger  than  he  is  now  likely  to 
get. 

Whatever  one  may  think  to  be  the  policy 
or  political — or  personal — questions  that  oc- 
casioned Mr.  Schleslnger's  unceremonious 
ouster,  the  main  issue  is  Institutional:  It  Is 
the  power  of  Dr.  Kissinger. 

Like  many  brilliant  and  determined  men. 
Dr.  Kissinger  does  not  submit  gladly  to  the 
dispersal  of  power.  He  seems  to  regard  It  as 
sufficient  check  on  his  operations  that  he  Is 
answerable  to  the  President.  The  defense  sec- 
retary made  the  mistake  of  interfering.  He 
became  a  nuisance  to  Dr.  Kissinger  during 
the  October  War  In  the  Middle  East,  when 
the  two  disagreed  over  the  timing  and 
amount  of  U.S.  resupply  to  Israel.  Since  that 
confrontation — resolved  In  Kissinger's  favor 
by  President  Nixon — their  disagreements 
have  reportedly  multiplied.  They  Include 
some  critical  differences  over  the  current 
talks  on  strategic  arms  limitation  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  nature  of  that  disagreement  is  not  en- 
tirely clear:  but  the  least  we  know  Is  that  the 
secretary  of  defense  is  worried  about  Ameri- 
can strategic  strength  while  Dr.  Kissinger 
has  been  heard  to  ask  what,  in  the  nuclear 
age,  strategic  superiority  could  possibly 
mean. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Kissinger  Is  obviously  anx- 
ious to  resolve  or  put  aside  the  technical  de- 
fense policy  questions  that  are  impeding  a 
second  SALT  agreement — the  crowning  touch 
of  detente  with  Mr.  Brezhnev. 

Whoever  has  the  better  of  these  substan- 
tive questions — a  question  we  do  not  dweU 
on  here — it  may  prove  risky  to  remove  the 
last  major  obstacle  of  resistance  to  Dr.  Kls- 
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poUcj.  Mr.  Scblaaiiiger  is  to  be  r*- 
piaoad  by  priwtdanttal  aaalstant  Donald 
Bumafeld,  who  also  enjoys  Inunenae  presi- 
dmtial  conflrtwice.  But  even  If  Mr.  R\uns- 
teld  In  hla  new  conatltnency  did  become  a 
rtgnlflcant  check  upon  Dr.  Kissinger,  would 
It  happen  quickly  enough  to  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  SALT  negotiations? 

Similarly,  the  belated  resignation  of  Dr. 
Kissinger  from  one  of  bla  two  major  Jobs 
in  the  foreign  policy  establishment — that  Is, 
as  chief  of  the  National  Security  (Council — 
Is  diminished  In  short  run  Importance  by  the 
nature  of  his  replacement.  That  replacement 
la  Oen.  Brent  Soowcroft,  a  loyal  Kissinger 
llaatanant. 

And  what  different  does  it  all  make?  Per- 
haps none.  If  this  country  exercises  good 
Judgment  In  the  last  stages  of  the  SALT 
talks.  One's  optimism  In  that  regard  will  de- 
pend on  one's  confidence  In  one-man  shows 
in  foreign  policy  during  presidential  election 
years.  In  1973.  Dr.  Kissinger  and  President 
Mlzon  undoubtedly  cut  some  comers  to  de- 
liver the  first  SALT  agreement.  We  draw 
from  that  memory  the  1«Mnn  that  one  man's 
Judgment  In  an  election  year  Is  not  enoiigh 
protitctlon  In  anything  so  crucial  as  strategic 
arms  negotiations. 

Insofar,  then,  as  the  "Sunday  night  mss- 
saere"  proclaims  a  further  accession  of  power 
and  Influence  for  Dr.  Kissinger,  if  will  bear 
close  watching.  We  have  the  highest  regard 
for  the  abilities  of  the  secretary  of  state.  But 
he  already  has  enough  power — and  perhaps 
a  good  deal  too  much  of  It. 


SYRIA  ON  CENTER  STAGE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  apparent  in  the  last  few  weeks 
that  Syria  hdda  the  diplomatic  key  to 
the  Middle  East  over  the  next  several 
months.  Syria  can,  by  its  actions  or  in- 
actions, substantially  determine  what 
happens  to  the  momentum  for  Mideast 
peace  generated  by  the  recent  Egyptian- 
Israeli  Interim  Agreement. 

While  it  has  been  the  view  of  the 
Ui^ted  States  that  Egypt  is  the  most  im- 
portant Arab  State  and  that  chances  for 
further  hostilities  are  greatly  diminished 
If  Egypt  is  committed  to,  and  satisfied  by, 
pcdltical  solutions,  we  should  not  assume 
that  Egypt  necessarily  holds  a  central 
diplomatic  position  in  the  Arab  world  In 
an  Arab-Israeli  issues. 

In  many  respects,  Syria  occupies  a 
more  central,  if  less  powerful,  position  in 
the  Arab  world.  It  should  be  hoped  and 
expected  that  we  are  today  engaged  in 
intoisive  diplomatic  talks  with  Syria  and 
Israd  in  an  effort  to  try  to  further  the 
cause  of  peace. 

Syria's  policies  and  position  in  the  next 
several  weeks  and  months  are  critical  for 
three  principal  reasons. 

First,  Syria  has  the  ability,  more  than 
any  other  Arab  State,  to  help  defuse  the 
rteinK  cycle  of  violence  that  is  tearing 
Lebanon  apart.  As  in  previous  troubles  in 
Lebamm,  the  close  ties  between  large  seg- 
ments of  Lebanon's  Muslim  community 
and  neighboring  Syria  afford  Damascus 
a  unique  opportunilsr  to  play  a  political 
role  in  Ldftanon. 

Although  Syria  may  have  had  little  to 
do  with  the  inltlatiOQ  of  the  present  civil 
war  in  Ldtianon.  Syria  alone  can  provide 


the  diplomatic  initiatives  that  are  likely 
to  turn  the  situation  away  from  further 
hostilities  and  disintegration.  We  may 
need  to  work  with  Syria  on  this  problem 
in  the  months  ahead. 

Second,  the  mandate  of  the  United 
Nations  peace  force,  UNDOF,  that  works 
on  the  occupied  Golan  Heights  between 
Israel  and  Syria  expires  the  end  of  this 
November  unless  positive  action  Is  taken 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Syria's  intentions  regarding  UNDOF  at 
this  point  in  time  are  still  unknown. 
There  have  been  some  ominous  signs: 
Extensive  troop  division  movements  near 
Damascus  and  some  guerrilla  bands  ap- 
parently entering  Israel  from  Syria  and 
the  Golan  Heights.  But  these  negative 
signals  could  be  more  a  function  of  our 
poor  perceptions  and  information  re- 
garding Syria's  intmtions. 

There  appears  to  be  an  urgent  need 
for  the  United  States  to  work  with  Syria 
in  the  next  few  weeks  and  try  to  persuade 
its  government  to  test  Israeli  intentions 
through  interim  peace  negotiations  rath- 
er than  through  a  test  of  wills,  military 
eyeballing  or  even  hostilities  on  the 
Golan  Heights. 

Third,  Syria  Is  closer  to  the  Palestin- 
ian movement  and  to  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  than  most  of  its 
Arab  neighbors. 

Syria  will  not  likely  sign  any  agree- 
ment that  does  not  in  some  way  treat, 
or  at  least  mention,  the  Palestinian  issue. 
Syria  has  extensive  Soviet  support  both 
for  its  military  and  for  its  diplomatic 
positions  on  issues  like  the  Palestinian 
cause. 

The  United  States  might  also  consider 
an  approach  to  Syria  on  the  Palestinian 
issue.  We  now  have  serious  differences 
with  Syria  on  this  issue  which  lies  at  the 
core  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  but  the 
time  may  be  opportune  for  Syria  to  play 
a  role  with  both  the  PLO  and  Jordan  de- 
signed to  break  the  diplomatic  logjam 
that  exists  on  the  matter  of  Palestinian 
representation  at  a  peace  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  the  United 
States  has  liad  few  periods  of  good  rela- 
tions with  Syria.  Basic  policy  differences 
with  Syria  remain  and  many  Americans 
take  strong  exception  to  some  of  Syria's 
internal  and  foreign  policies,  but  we  do 
have  relations  with  Syria  today  and  we 
have  developed  an  ability  to  carry  on 
dialogs  on  crucial  Middle  East  peace 
problems. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  we  are  using  every 
opportunity  in  these  crucial  weeks  to  ex- 
plore with  Syria  diplomatic  alternatives. 
"Hie  peace  process  we  have  started  and 
nurtured  Is  coming  to  another  one  of  its 
critical  junctures.  It  should  not  stop.  On 
the  Arab  side,  Syria  will  play  a  central 
role  in  determining  whether  it  continues 
or  floimders. 

Israel's  attitude  toward  further  talks 
with  Syria  and  its  position  on  further 
withdrawals  on  the  Golan  Heights  in  re- 
turn for  a  substantial  deescalation  of 
tensions  In  that  zone  are  aJso  crucial 
factors.  The  Syrians  are  watching  closely 
developments  and  statements  in  Israel 
Just  as  Israelis  maintain  a  necessary 
vigil  on  all  activities  to  the  north  in 
Syria. 

Bir.  Speaker,  although  the  recent  visit 


of  President  Anwar  Sadat  of  E^gypt  to 
the  United  States  showed  dramatically 
how  far  United  States-Egyptian  relations 
have  developed  over  the  last  few  years, 
we  should  not  expect  those  relations  tmd 
respect  for  President  Sadat  to  over- 
shadow all  peace  overtures  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  the  months  ahead.  Egypt  may 
well  be  the  most  important  state  in  the 
Arab  world,  as  Israel  and  the  States  be- 
lieve, but  Egypt  does  not  hold  the  key  to 
the  UNDOF  mandate,  Lebanon,  or  the 
Palestinian  issue. 

For  the  next  several  mcmths  Syria  is 
on  center  stage  and  the  United  States 
needs  to  recognize  that  despite  our  poor 
perception  of  Syria's  intc  .tlons,  we  need 
to  seek  a  formiUa  for  getting  Syria  back 
into  a  negotiating  frame\  ork  with  Israel. 

I  hope  our  diplomatic  efforts  are  up 
to  the  challenge  Syria  poses.  Without 
Syria,  the  Egyptian-Israel  Interim 
agreement  could  quickly  become  a  hol- 
low piece  of  i>aper  over  a  period  of 
montlis. 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  PROVIDE  ECO- 
NOMIC STIMULUS  TO  THE  SEC- 
OND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  state  my  intention 
to  offer  a  floor  amendment  to  the  Sec- 
ond Concurrent  Budget  Resolution.  The 
budget  effect  of  the  amendment  will  be 
to  raise  budget  authority  $1,433  billion 
whUe  limiting  outlay  increases  to  $235 
million.  This  amendment  will  minimize 
the  deficit  Increase  and  finalize  it  at 
$72.2  billion,  a  small  increase  over  the 
$72  billion  reported  out  of  the  committee. 

The  necessity  of  the  deficit  increase  is 
justified  with  national  unemployment 
rates  bordering  8  percent.  The  issue  of 
imemployment  and  Its  pervasive  eco- 
nomic effects  must  be  maintained  as  the 
national  focus.  We  cannot  allow  deficit 
politics  to  undermine  the  lives  of  over  7 
million  unemployed  Americans  who  are 
actively  seeking  employment  opportu- 
nities. The  Issue  is  jobs  and  the  budget 
resolution's  economic  Impact  on  the  la- 
bor market. 

Our  amendment  increases  budget  au- 
thority by  $750  million  and  outlays  by 
$125  mUlion  for  CETA  title  VI  pubUc 
service  emplosmient.  Our  budget  author- 
ity increase  represents  a  congressional 
mandate  to  maintain  public  service  em- 
plosmient  levels,  it  signals  localities  that 
funding  will  be  made  available.  The  re- 
sult of  my  amendment  will  raise  the  an- 
nual jobs  level  from  approximately  445,- 
000  to  460,000.  "nie  stimulative  effect 
could  provide  the  following  quarterly 
average  Jobs  levels: 

320.000.  July-September  1975;  335,000, 
■October-December  1975;  540,000,  January 
1976;  and  845,000,  AprU-Jvme  1976. 

The  amendment  also  provides  $250 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $100  mil- 
lion in  outlays  for  CETA  title  I,  the  man- 
power training  and  emplojrment  pro- 
grams supervised  by  State  and  local 
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prime  sponsors.  The  effect  of  this  in-  strong  spokesman  in  Washington  who  Do  you  know  what  Oresbam's  Law  says? 

crease     would     provide     approximately  will  represent  and  protect  the  interests  of  Oreshams  Law  says,  and  you've  heard  this 

42,000  additional  man-years  of  -mini-  consumers  in  proceedings  before  the  Fed-  expression,  'Bad  money  ^ves  out  the  good.  ■ 

mum  wage  work  experience"  jobs,  on-  eral  Government.  Sf  b'^'^'onT^crai^'anrierPu ?  tb" 

the-job,  and  institutional  training  posi-  It  is  crucial  to  note  that  the  new  Agen-  good  money  away,  they  hide  it. 

tions.  Current  funding  will  not  support  cy  will  have  no  regulatory  powers.  In-  weu,  now  we've  got  a  rescue  operation  in 

existing  program  levels  after  the  Janu-  stead,  it  will  rely  on  its  powers  as  a  third  the  United  states.  The  city  of  New  York, 

ary  rise  in  minimum  wage.  Additional  party  to  convince  other  Federal  estab-  which  was  about  to  default  on  its  obligations, 

outlays  will  be  required  to  maintain  ex-  lishments  to  review  or  change  their  ac-  w«s  in  fact  rescued  by  the  state  of  New 

isting  levels  if  these  important  activities  tions  in  matters  directly  affecting  the  T*""^-  '^**"*  ^^**  °'  !*•  *  °»*^  ^^o  «*^ 

are  to  continue.  Nation's  millions  of  consumers.  Of  prin-  5*™^/  swim  trying  to  rescue  a  drowning  man. 

..^fv,'^?.?^  ifo".^  *?.f °°^r'^^°^*^  ''''f.'^T''\'^L'rf^''    *^"''^'  S^'Xle:^SemTdeCaSToo^c^' 

that  the  initial  $225  million  increase  in  vested  under  authority  of  this  measure,  jt.  The  price  that  the  sta^  of  New  York 

the  deficit  will  stimulate  job  creation,  to  receive  consumer  complaints  from  the  p^d  is  that  its  own  credit  ratings  have 

which   will  provide   tax   revenues   and  general  public,  and  act  on  them  on  be-  dropped,  the  cost  of  its  own  credit  has  risen. 

longrim  decreases  In  the  deficit.  The  half  of  the  complainant.  and  the  New  York  city  baii-out  now  puts 

circular  Interaction  between  ouOays  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  measmre  New  York  state  into  jeopardy.  The  question 

deficit,  in  creating  public  service  employ-  extends  the  powers  of  the  Agency  for  everyone  has  in  his  mind  is  this:  win  the 

ment,  has  been  documented  in  the  Con-  Consumer    Protection    to    residents   of  ^.f-iTT^^fy  '^^^^iH,,?^'*  "^  '"*^* 

gressional  Budget  Office'.  reix>rt^'Tem-  Guam  ^d  otiier  te^itories  of  the  United  ^^  S^iSas'S?  cl^e  SlJ^Z^  ^Z 

porary  Measures  To  Stimulate  Employ-  States.  Guam  has  been  quite  active  in  the  the  state  of  New  York?  And  the  state  now 

ment."  See  summary  table  1,  page  V.  The  area  of  consumer  protection  in  recent  looks  like  it's  in  trouble,  i  think  the  answer 

prevailing  fact  is  that  there  is  an  outlay  years  and  has  established  a  local  agency  is  still  no. 

offset.  for  such  purposes  which  has  been  most  Congress  may  step  in  and  rescue  the  State 

For   example,    the    annualized    15,000  effective,  o'  New  York  when  that  becomes  necessary, 

Jobs  created  with  the  $125  million  in  The  measure  before  us  has  long  been  but  one  fact  remains  clear:  whether  it  is  a 

outlays   will   create   $16,625   million  In  needed.  The  consumer  has  too  few  voices  city  f  »  Stote  or  the  United  states  Oovem- 

various  tax  receipts.  If  we  assumed  tiiat  speaking  on  his  or  her  behalf.  The  time  Sut°ev^?uaK*?«iS"iJ^p°tcy  Now 

of  tiie  15,000  Jobs,  65  percent  or  9.750  has  now  come  for  Congress  to  augment  rSTe  moment  of  SSS^  f oTS^'^^ity  ^d 

were  filled  by  Individuals  who  were  re-  other  consumer-minded  legislation  al-  state  of  New  Ywk.  l  hope  the  Federal  Gov- 

ceiving  benefits  at  a  level  of  about  $3,250  ready  on  the  books  wltii  a  new  one  to  in-  emment  is  listening, 

per  year,  we  then  realize  that  we  create  sure   that   the   numerous   prooHisumer  This  is  Pierre  Andre  Rinfret. 

$16,625,000  in  tax  revenue  and  save  $31,-  laws   are  effectively  administered  and                                  

687,500  in  benfits  from  the  $125  million  strongly  enforced.  Equally  Important  is  (Transcript  of  economics   commentary  by 

outiay.  This  outiay  offset  of  $48,312  500  the  task  of  assuring  that  the  various  Fed-  f  ^^'T*  ^  Ri^ret.  videotaped  October  16. 1975. 

represents  a  return  on  tiie  deficit  of  39  eral  agencies  do  not  Uiemselves  assume  'o'  broadcast  by  Post-Newsweek  stations) 

cents  for  every  $1  outiay  on  public  serv-  postures  which  may  be  harmful  to  Amerl-  SBCRrrABT  Smon  aito  New  Yo*k.  n.y. 

ice  employment.  Therefore,  a  $1  outiay  can  consumers.  New  YM-k.  New  York  is  the  subject  of  talk. 

for  jobs  represents  a.  61-cent  deficit  in-  Congressman  Jack  Brooks,  Chahinan  °' "S^^X^  w^h.« '^^"hLlf-i^H  ^/*** 

crease  not  toe  full  $1.  of  toe  House  Government  Operations  fn'*,^,*^,^!^Z^^*;^f:,'S  ^  ^T,  ^         k ' 

o»-  iiv/«  Miv  ^uu  ^1.                                         /-.„^^j*.*.„„  „„j  !,«„  „.^ii....„. r *_  i.^  i*^  ^'^^  country  a  chief  financial  ofllcer  who 

The   amendment   provides   an   addi-  Committee  and  his  coUeagues  are  to  be  ^g  the  epitome  of  integrity  and  of  courage, 

tional  $433  million  in  budget  autoority.  strongly  commended  for  toeir  outstand-  The  man  I'm  talking  about  u  the  Secretary  of 

$10  millon  in  outlays,  for  various  edu-  ^e  effort  to  produce  a  fine  and  workable  Treasury  wuiiam  Simon, 

cation  programs.  Of  this  total,  $200  mil-  Piece  of  proconsumer  legislation.  We  all  Recently,  Mr.  simon  has  received  every  poe- 

lion  is  for  educationally  deprived  chil-  know  of  toe  controversy  surrounding  this  sibie  smear  in  the  books.  The  people  to  the 

dren  under  title  I.  The  impact  aid  holds  measure  and  I  hope  toat  a  careful  review  ^ef t,  the  people  who  want  to  baU  out  the 

harmless  requirement  accounts  for  an  of  H.R.  7575  by  our  coUeagues  in  toe  ^i!y^!'r'JH'l^',^,*'^';^h!,^nt"J'S?,^' 

additional  $90  million  in  budget  autoor-  House  will  result  in  its  passage.  ^^o'tTS  ^vV'^T'onTe^u^s  *^f  T. 

Ity.   The   remainder   is   for   vocational.  Thank  you.  ^itj  of  New  York,  such  as  the  quote  that 

adult,  higher,  and  otoer  education  pro-  ^— ^^^-^.^^  he  wants  New  York  to  suffer  before  the  Qov- 

grams  for  which  initial   awiropriations  "pttbtt  «s    rtv    tjattt  tt»ttp"    Dorkwr  pmrc  emment  recognises  it  as  a  problem, 

were  Inadequate.  ^ttSitw^^S^  nS5?^^  ^"^  '**=*'  **^«  objections  to  Mr.  Simon  ate 

The  result  of  tols  amendment  would  XOKK.  CIIY  such  that  aU  the  facts  are  being  forgotten. 

render  toe  foUowhig:  (Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  "  seems  to  me  that  the  attack  should  be  on 

^    .                                           „«>^4,.„<««  ♦ „i-^„j  ui-  .^— ...-I ?*v.«  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  Mayor  Beame  who 

[in  bUUons]  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tols  ^  coinptroUer  of  the  city  of  New  York  for 
Budget  authority $401,830  Pomt  in  toe  Record  and  to  include  ex-  eight  years.  We  should,  in  fact,  impeach  May- 
Revenues  - __ 301. 824  traneous  matter.)  or  Beame  or,  at  least,  Mayor  Beame  ought  to 

Outlays  374.002  Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap-  have  the  decency  to  resign  for  having  misled 

Deficit  72. 178  proach   a   showdown   on   the  "Perils   of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  peo- 

Publlc  debt 620.600  Pauline"  problems  of  New  York  City    I  pie  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  Amerl- 

Joinhig  me  In  offering  toe  amendment  a™  remhided  of  Gresham's  Law  and  wikh  ^  P«?Pi«  fif*^"*  the  financial  situation  in 

L.  Leggett,  Hon.  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  economics  commentary  by  Pierre  A.  Rin-  the  city  way  beyond  what  they  actuaUy 

Hon.  Patsy  Mink,  Hon.  Loms  Stokes,  ET*' v     i « °?n,^^,*®°l^''  i^'  3v^^'«?".^  ^*"-  "  *»  *»•  ^*»°  developed  techniques  for 

and  Hon    Ft  t7ahftw  Wnr  tt«»w  October  16,  1975,  for  broadcast  by  Post-  hiding  the  deficit  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

ana  non.  illizabeth  MOLTZMAN.  Newsweek  stations:  instead  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 

^~^"^^^^~"^  [Transcript    of   economics    commentary    by  ^<**  attacking  the  Secretary  of  Treasury, 

SUPPORTINO  H.R.   7575    CONSUMER  PUerre  A.  Rinfret,  videotaped   September  ^e  ought  to  attack  the  Mayor.  And  instead 

PROTECmON  APT  il.  1976.  for  broadcast  by  Post-Newsweek  °^   ^e   Mayor    attacking    the    Secretary   of 

r-*w-»ii!i«..injr(  A\^i  stations]  ^^^    Treasury,    he    ought    to    resign.    The 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given  oa«8H*M'8  law  anb  Oovb^mint  cwa,iT  .^f^T mention*    "S^r!!?  Jf.X5°^: 

SfnThi^R""""^  his  remarks  at  tols  o«  you  ever  hear  that  song  "New  York.  l^lr^^L  orSi^^Oove^menl  o^^  U^iS.* 

point  In  toe  Record  and  to  include  ex-  New  York,  it's  a  wonderful  town"?  Did  you  states.  The  people  who  are  most  responsible 

traneous  matter.)  ever  hear  of  a  law  called  Oresbam's  Law?  for  the  disaster  now  called  New  York  City 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  Oresbam's  Law  was  named  after  a  man  who  are    creating    a    smokescreen    by    attacking 

urge  passage  today  of  HH    7575    a  bill  ^'^ed  from  1617  to  1570.  He  was  a  man  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  as  a  man  who  re- 

which  authorizes  toe  rrM.tlon  nt  a.  n^w  "**  '**™"  °^  ^""  ^bomas  Oreaham.  He  was  the  fuses  to  recognize  the  well-being  Well,  may- 

A^^^„  f«l^^^^,^!  Z^    *?  financial   advisor  for  the  United  Kingdom,  be   he   recognizes   that   well-being    requires 

Agency  for  Consumer  Protection.  and  he  lived  in  Holland.  He  took  care  of  fi-  integrltv  which  neither  the  Governor  nor  the 

Our  acceptance  of  tols  historic  bill  will  nanclal  exchange  for  the  United  Kingdom  In  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  now  has. 

provide  toe  American  consumer  wito  a  the  ISOO's.  This  is  Pierre  Andre  Rinfret. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
•ence  wa  granted  as  fcdlows  to: 

Mr.  OTTiHon,  for  November  6  and  7, 
on  account  of  trip  to  major  cities  of  the 
United  States  to  explain  legislation  to 
prevent  the  bankruptcy  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  STxnvGTOir  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OlYxiu.) .  for  today,  on  account  of  death 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  Pcppn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OTtaix) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Rahgm.,  for  November  5,  6,  and  7, 
on  account  of  attendance  at  the  Caracas 
Conference  for  Narcotics  Coordinators. 


•  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permlssicm  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Snacs)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Du  Port,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  r«- 
(luest  of  Mr.  Baucxjs)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr.  Patmam.  for  20  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  NoLAH,  tor  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rnrss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoHZALEz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  JoRcs  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aapnr,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WoLTF.  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SiKxs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OTtoLL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Haiciltow.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Sticms.  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  the  Record  following  his  re- 
maiks  on  the  bill  H.R.  7575. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  immediately  following 
his  remarks  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Ms.  Abzug,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$858.  ' 

Mr.  BAUMAif .  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  HR.  7575  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Fkemzel.  following  his  remarks  in 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Erlinborn  on  H.R 
7575  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

(The  foUowlng  Memljers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Snois)  and  to  Include  ex- 
tt-aneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mrs.  Fbnwick.  r 

.  Mr.  Kastxm. 

Mr.  AsHBioox  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  AiCHXR. 

Mr.  Whitehukst. 


Mr.  DTT  Port. 

Mr.  SxBXLins. 

Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bell  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  McClort. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Don  H.  C^usen. 

Mr.  BuHKE  of  Florida  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baucus),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  UoALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROSENTHALL. 

Mrs.  CoLUNs  of  nUnois. 

Mr.  Amnumzio. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Caltfomla  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Brown  of  (^llfomia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoTjsH  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MCCORKACK. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  in  two  instances 

Mr.  WoLFT. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Bonker  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Russo  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  MiLroRD. 

Mrs.  Boggs. 

Mrs.  Chisholic. 

Mr.  MAGxnRX. 


November  5,  1975 

House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, November  6, 1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

a.  24.  An  act  to  carry  Into  effect  certain 
provisions  oT  the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  896.  An  act  to  increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  relating  to  the  volunteers  In 
the  parks  program,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
and 

a.  1849.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1927.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
AgrtcTilture  to  accept  and  administer  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  gifts  or  devises  of 
real  and  personal  property  for  the  benefit  of 
the  National  Arboretum. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.),  the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1996.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
for  fiscal  year  1975  on  Air  Force  military  con- 
struction contracts  awarded  without  fcnmal 
advertisement,  pursuant  to  section  704  of 
Public  Law  92-£45:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1996.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  Umted 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank  dvurlng  fiscal  year  1975, 
pursuant  to  section  9  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Currency  and  Housing. 

1997.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditor,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources  personnel  and 
payroll  documentation  and  Information  sys- 
tem, pursuant  to  section  456  of  Public  Law 
93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1998.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  serv- 
ices to  Iran,  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Internatloual  Relations. 

1999.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  Improved  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service  in  the  corridor  between 
Boston,  Mass..  and  Washington.  D.C..  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2000.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  of 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pass- 
enger (Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  cov- 
ering the  month  of  September  1975.  on  the 
average  ntunber  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated,  and  the  on-time 
performance  at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad,  pur- 
suant to  section  308(a)  (2)  of  the  Rail  Pass- 
enger Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS  OF  (^MMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
cMnmittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  846.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9924.  A  bill  to 
direct  the  National  Commission  on  the  Ob- 
servance of  International  Women's  Tear, 
1075.  to  organize  and  convene  a  National 
Women's  Conference,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  94-625).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bUls  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Don  H  Cijmtsen,  Mr. 
OoLDWATzai,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Minzta)  : 
Hit.  10560.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of   1958  to  require  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board   to  issue   certificates  of 
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public  convenience  and  necessity  under  cer- 
tain circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  Babkeit,  Mr.  Oon- 
ZALEZ,  Mr.  FAtrNTXOT.  Mr.  Neal.  and 
Mrs.  Fenwick)  : 

UR.  10661.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  4 
(which  relates  to  credit  billing)  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
cash  discounts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  10562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refundable 
Income  tax  credit  for  basic  health  insurance 
premiums,  with  a  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come for  certain  additional  medical  expenses 
(encouraging  Individuals  to  care  for  the 
needy  and  indigent  by  extending  such  de- 
duction to  expenses  incurred  for  the  medical 
care  of  the  needy  and  Indigent,  either  directly 
or  through  the  purchase  of  private  Insurance 
plans  and  policies,  without  regard  to  their 
family  status),  and  to  {imend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  encourage  every 
State  to  furnish  medical  care  to  the  needy 
and  indigent  in  the  form  of  private  health 
Insurance  plans  or  policies;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  de  la  OARZA  : 

H.R.  10663.  A  biU  to  provide  for  further- 
ing the  conservation,  protection,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  land,  water,  and 
related  resources  for  sustained  use.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MosHEK,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  D'Amouxs, 
emd  Mrs.  Burke  of  California) : 

H.R.  10564.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  Government  agencies  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS 

H.R.  10565.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  Home  and  Office  in  Brookline. 
Mass..  as  a  national  historic  site;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NOLAN: 

H.R.  10566.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  provide  that 
developmentally  disabled  children  receiving 
services  under  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram may  continue  to  receive  such  services 
as  adults;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  WHITEHURST  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Meyner)  : 

H.R.  10567.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  wolf  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing adequate  conservation  measures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  10668.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
prepare  economic  impact  statements  with 
respect  to  certain  proposed  legislation,  rules, 
and  regulations;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  10569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  prepare  In- 
flationary Impact  statements  in  connection 
with  ^  legislation  reported  by  Senate  and 
House  committees;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  10570.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  to  estab- 
lish a  national  historic  preservation  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRECE3NRIDOE: 

HJt.  10671.  A  biU  to  make  the  provisions 
of  section  1331(e)  of  title  10  of  the  United 


States  Code  retroactive  to  November  1,  1963; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJi.  10572.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  withholding  of  city 
income  or  employment  taxes  from  Federal 
employees  shall  apply  to  taxes  imposed  by 
certain  nonincorporated  local  governments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Treen.  and  Mr.  Baucus)  : 
HJl.  10573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing.   

By  Mr.  CARTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ISjtszois) : 
HJl.  10674.  A  bill  to  amend  section  142 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  furnishing  of  accommodations  to  Judges 
of  the  courts  of  appeals  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Henderson.   Mr.  English,   and  Mr. 

RiSENHOOVEB)  : 

HJl.  10675.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  U.S.  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame,  Inc.,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORNELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McHuGH) : 
H.R.  10576.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  govern- 
ing appointments  to  the  service  academies 
so  as  to  relieve  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  responsibility  of  making  nominations  for 
appointments   thereto,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly;  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Steelkan,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Gold  water,  Mr. 
BxTRGENER,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio) : 
H.R.  10577.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  that  the 
first   congressional    budget   resolution   each 
year  fix  ceilings  on  budget  outlays  and  new 
budget  authority  which  must  be  met  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year   (Instead  of  only  setting 
forth  flexible  targets  as  under  present  law) 
and  Include  3-year  budget  projections,  and 
to  prohibit  the  consideration  of  any  measure 
In  the  House  or  Senate  if  Its  enactment  would 
result  In  total  budget  outlays  or  total  budget 
authority  in  excess  of  ttie  ceiling  in  effect 
under  the  most  recently  adopted  congres- 
sional budget  resolution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
CONTBRS.  Mr.'  Eilberc,  Mr.   Florio, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
Jenrette,   Mr.    Mikva,   Mr.   Mineta, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  No- 
lan, Mr.   Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.   10578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  individuals  who  rent  their  principal  resi- 
dences for  a  portion  of  the  real  property 
taxes  paid   or  accrued   by  their  landlords; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  10579.  A  bill  to  assure  Increase^l  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  at  reasonable  prices:  to 
the  Committee  on   Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   MELCHER    (for   himself.   Mr. 
RoNCALio,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Steelman, 
Mr.  Vigortto,  and  Mr.  Tsongas)  : 
H.R.  10680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  to  provide  for  the  coop- 
eration between   the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  States  with   respect  to  the 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  operations, 
and  the  acquisition  and  reclamation  of  aban- 
doned mines,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  METCALFE: 
HJL  10681.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  to  prescribe  regula- 
tlcois  relating  to  the  purchase,  possession, 
consumption,  use,  and  transportation  of  al- 
coholic beverages  in  the  Canal  Zone,  to  au- 
thorize penalties  for  violations  thereof,  and 
to  require  the  establishment  of  alcoholism 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
programs  m  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KEMP   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Michel)  : 
HJt.  10682.  A  bill  relating  to  the  setUe- 
ment  of  debts  owed  the  United  SUtes  by 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (tot  blmaelf  and  Mr. 
Stucket)  : 
HJt.  10683.  A  blU  to  accelerate  the  for- 
mation of   investment   capital   required   to 
expand  both  Jkb  opportunities  and  produc- 
tivity in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROYUXLL : 
HJ.  Res.  718.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
HJ.  Res.  719.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  umted  States  to 
designate  National  Ski  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.   WHITEHURST    (for   himself 
'  and  Mrs.  Metnzr)  : 
H.J.  Res.  720.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
an   Immediate   moratorium  on   the   killing 
of  the  eastern  timber  wolf;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.  Res.  845.  Resolution  to  cite  Bob  Hope 
for   distinguished    and    meritorious    service 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PRIVATE  BIIJJ3  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 
10684)  for  the  relief  of  Je-An  Pak  and  Soon- 
Pyo  Hong  Pak  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  ^clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

282.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
city  council,  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  relative  to  reve- 
nue sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

283.  Also,  petition  of  Les  Tribble,  co\mty 
Judge.  Grayson  County,  Tex.,  relative  to  rev- 
enue sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

284.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs  Ben  Bone,  La 
Crescenta,  Calif.,  and  others,  relative  to  gun 
control;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

285.  Also,  petition  of  Stanwood  A.  Demen. 
Coventry,  RI..  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

286.  Also,  petition  of  Kenneth  Lowe,  Vot- 
man.  Okla.,  relative  to  Arnold  Toynbee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  ' 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 
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By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnolB: 

On  page  28.  at  line  25,  strike  the  period 
(.)  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma (,).  and  add  the  following: 
"or  to  the  Nuclear  Regulat<»7  Commlaelon.". 

On  page  29,  BtrUce  section  20,  Unee  13-18. 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sac.  20.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provlsiona 
ta  thla  Act:  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1976;  $2,600,000  for  the  tran- 
sitional period  July  1,  1876,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  80,  1977;  and  $10.- 
000.000  for  the  llaoal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30. 1978." 

By  Mr.  McCIiOeKKT: 

Page  ae.  Immediately  after  line  5  Insert 
the  foUowtng  nsw  Section  16  and  renumber 
succeeding  sectlcHia  accordingly: 


oPBunoirs  and 
acnvRiiB 

16.  (a)  (1)  Kxcept  to  the  extent  pro- 
hibited by  law,  the  Obector  of  the  Office  of 
Managrnneat  and  Budget  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  tnuufer  to  the  Agency  such  pn>- 
gnma.  opa»tk»s.  and  aeUTltles  of  each 
IWeral  agency  «■  (A)  are  dupUcattve  of 
or  can  be  performed  more  appropriate y  by 
the  Administrator  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  Act.  and  (B)  may  be  trans- 
ferred without  the  need  for  Oongresslonal 
action. 

(2)  Transfers  authorized  and  directed  un- 
der paragraph  (l)  abaU  Include  but  not  be 


limited  to  those  programs,  operations,  and 
activities  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  which  are, 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  per- 
formed by  the  following  Federal  departments 
and  agencies:  The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  the  Office  of  Ombudsman  for  Bus- 
iness of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice;    the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation;  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasiiry; 
the  Consumer  Inquiries  Office  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration;  the  Public  Affairs 
Office  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission; 
the  Consumer  Advocate  of  the  Postal  Service; 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Advocate  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board;   the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  and  Special  Impact  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration;  the  Consumer  Liaison 
Division  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion; the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion; the  Consumer  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; the  Consiuner  Affairs  and  Special  Im- 
pact Advisory  Committee  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration;  the  National  Business 
Council  for  Consiuner  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce;  the  Product  Safety  Ad- 


visory Coimcll  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  the  Hazardoxis  Materials 
Advisory  Committee;  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Water  Data  for  Public  Use  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Science  Ad- 
visory Board's  ExecutlTe  Committee  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency;  and  the 
Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  on  Tranqtorta- 
tlon  Quality  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

(b)  Tlie  Director  of  tbe  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall,  within  180  daya  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  identify 
and  report  to  the  Committees  on  Appropri- 
ations and  Oovernment  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
the  transfers  authorized  and  directed  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (A);  and  such 
report  shall  Include  (1)  the  actual  coeta  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1976  of  each  of  the  programs, 
operations,  and  activities  affected,  and  (2) 
the  Director's  recommendations  for  mudi 
additional  transfers  aa  may  be  necessary  to 
avoid  duplication  with  programs,  operations, 
and  activities  of  the  Agency  but  which  re- 
quire Congressional  action. 

(c)  The  Administrator,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  shall  be  responsible  for  In- 
corporating such  programs,  operations,  and 
activities  as  are  transferred  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  In  such  manner  and  to  the  extent 
he  deems  consistent  with  the  Agency's  re- 
sponsibilities under  section  6  of  this  Act.  and 
Issuing  such  organizational  directives  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 
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Tlie  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dick  Clark,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PRAYXR 

Tbe  Chaidaln.  the  Reverend  Edward 
li.  R.  Elson.  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

^  OOod  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  draw  very  near  to  us  as 
we  draw  near  to  Thee,  that  our  spirits 
may  be  lifted  Into  divine  perspective. 
Amid  baffling  problems  help  us  to  hold 
fast  to  that  faith  which  envisions  the 
coming  of  Thy  kingdom.  May  the  pres- 
sures of  the  world  not  mold  us,  but  may 
we.  guided  by  Thy  mind  and  spirit  help 
mold  the  world  In  the  pattern  of  Tliy 
righteous  will.  Guide  us  thiou^  this  day, 
granting  to  us  clear  minds,  sound  hearts, 
calm  spirits,  that  like  the  Master  we  may 
fuUUl  our  calling  as  servants  of  the  com- 
mon good. 
We  pray  In  His  name.  Amen. 


a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
James  O.  Eastlaito. 
President  pro  tempore. 

ilr.  CLARK  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


made  with  respect  to  articles  produced 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  transported  to 
the  United  States  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, November  4. 1975,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  ARAB  REPUBLIC 
OF  EGYPT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent be  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  join 
a  like  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  escort  President  Sadat  into  the 
House  Chamber. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastlahd). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.    SXKATX, 
PKKSmXMT    PEO    TEICPOKK 

Washinffton.  D.C..  November  S,  197S. 
To  the  Seriate: 

Being  temporartly  absent  from  the  Senate 
an  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Dick  Claxx. 


ORDER  REFERRING  H.R.  9432  TO 
APPROPRIATE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  B«ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message  on 
H.R.  9432  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  bill  (KM.  9432)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  order 
to  provide  for  quarterly  payment,  rather 
than  annual  payment,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  amounts 
equal   to    internal    revenue    collections 


OLIVER  J.  DOMPIERRE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  valu- 
able and  loyal  assistant  of  the  minority 
is  not  with  us  this  morning.  The  word  is 
that  Oliver  Dompierre.  who  is  of  Michi- 
gan, and  who  has  served  the  minority 
very  loyally,  is  in  the  hospital,  possibly 
with  a  heart  attack. 

I  know  that  everyone  on  our  side  and 
everyone  in  the  Senate  hopes  very  much 
he  will  not  be  in  the  hospital  long  and 
that  soon  he  will  be  back  with  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  express  the 
same  hopes  that  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader  has  Just  stated,  and  to 
say  it  has  been  and  will  be  in  the  future 
a  pleasure  to  continue  to  work  with  Mr. 
Dompierre  because  of  the  effective  way 
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in  which  he  performs  his  responsibilities 
as  an  attach^  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
in  fulflllment  of  the  request  made  by 
several  on  our  side,  I  wish  to  indicate 
to  the  majority  leadership  that  both  with 
respect  to  any  possible  New  York  City 
legislation  and  the  common  situs  picket- 
ing legislation  we  have  been  asked  to  put 
on  holds  and  not  to  agree  to  time  limita- 
tions. 

I  am  sure  it  does  not  come  as  any  sur- 
prise but,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to 
state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  been  duly  notified  but,  as  the  act- 
ing Republican  leader  is  aware,  both 
measures  are  on  the  calendar  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  situs  picketing  for  a  week,  and 
the  New  York  City  bill  just  on  the  calen- 
dar this  morning.  But  the  leadership 
feels  it  should  serve  notice  that  due  to 
the  condition  of  the  calendar,  if  for  no 
other  reason — and  there  are  other  and 
more  important  reasons — those  bills  will 
be  taken  upas  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  it  be  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  distinguished  majori^ 
leader  that  we  will  try  to  finish  the 
pending  food  assistance,  foreign  assist- 
ance, bill  today  and  then  go  on  to  the 
so-called  Sunshine  bill  tomorrow,  with 
the  hope  of  disposing  of  that  on  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  at  all  possible, 
and  that  to  be  followed  by  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill,  and  that 
to  be  followed  by  either  New  York  City 
or  situs  picketing  legislation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  know  that  will  be  very  helpful 
so  far  as  guidance  of  Members  Is  con- 
cerned. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
outlne  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    A    PERIOD  FOR    THE 

TRANSACTION        OP  ROUTINE 

MORNING      BUSINESS  ON      TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 


tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  imder 
the  standing  order,  and  after  any  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators  have  been 
consummated,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
two  nominations  on  the  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Harold  F.  Eberle, 
of  California,  to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
•nON,  AND  WELFARE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Marjorie  Ward 
Lynch,  of  Washington,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  notified  of  the  Senate's  action  with 
respect  to  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-. 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  HAS  ALREADY  CUT 
OUT  10  PERCENT  OF  ITS  PAYROLL; 
MORE  TO  COME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
discussions  about  the  difficulties  of  New 


York  City  what  has  been  overlooked 
and,  I  think,  overlooked  with  consider- 
able injustice,  is  the  fact  that  New  York 
City  has  made  some  drastic  reductions 
already  in  its  budget.  It  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  It  has  cut  its  spending, 
and  cut  it  sharply.  Too  few  people  real- 
ize this. 

I  find,  when  I  go  around  my  own  State, 
and  when  I  talk  to  people  from  other 
States  outside  of  New  York,  they  have 
no  idea  that  New  York  has  already 
made  some  very,  very  serious  reduc- 
tions; that  its  program  of  moving  to- 
ward a  balanced  budget  is  on  target;  that 
it  has  given  every  reason  to  indicate 
that,  given  an  opportunity,  it  will,  in- 
deed, balance  its  budget,  and  it  will  be 
able  to  meet  its  obligations  without  going 
into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  disclose 
to  the  Senate  a  story  that  was  told  in  the 
New  York  Times  10  days  ago,  but  I  find 
has  not  been  read  widely.  It  was  in  a  back 
section  of  the  New  York  Times.  Let  me 
indicate  what  has  happened  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  So  far  the  city's  300,000 
payroll  has  been  reduced  by  some  31,000 
people.  Now,  that  is  a  lO-^percent  cut — 
22.000  through  layoffs  and  9,211  through 
attrition.  Here  is  how  the  reductions,  es- 
timated to  save  $310  million,  have  £if- 
fected  the  major  services. 

Police:  Although  serious  crime  con- 
tinues to  rise,  felony  arrests  have 
dropped  15  percent  in  July  and  August 
from  a  year  ago.  Police  Commissioner 
Michael  J.  Codd  attributes  this  primarily 
to  the  loss  of  more  than  3,000  uniformed 
personnel.  Street  patrol  hsis  been  re- 
duced by  6  percent,  antlcrlme  decoy 
teams  by  two-thirds,  school  crossing 
guards  entirely;  units  in  charge  of  orga- 
nized crime  have  been  cut  58  percent; 
youth  aid  52  percent. 

Mr.  President,  New  York  has  the  most 
serious  drug  problem  of  any  city  in  the 
country,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Yet,  the 
narcotics  unit  has  been  cut  17  percent. 

Fire:  In  eight  communities  where  fire 
companies  were  closed,  equipment  re- 
sponse times  have  increased  12  to  48 
seconds. 

Sanitation:  The  dropping  of  1,434  po- 
sitions In  July  meant  reduction  in  col- 
lection in  many  areas  and  there  Is  no 
sanitation  work  on  Sunday. 

Education:  Seven  schools  have  been 
closed,  13  more  are  scheduled  to  be. 
About  $750,000  in  leased  space  has  been 
canceled.  Regular  and  special  education 
class  sizes  have  increased  to  the  allow- 
able maximum  on  an  average.  Teachers 
In  the  classroom  have  been  cut  18 
percent. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  Teachers  In  the 
classroom  have  been  cut  18  percent.  That 
means  that  one  out  of  every  five  teachers, 
virtually,  has  been  eliminated. 

Paraprofessionals  by  60  percent,  per 
diem  substitutes  by  30  percent,  school 
aides  by  39  percent.  Security  problems 
have  increased,  with  an  average  of  only 
one  guard  per  school. 

Mr.  President,  in  New  York  City  that 
Is  very  difficult,  one  guard  per  school. 

Guidance  counselors  average  less  than 
one  per  school.  Most  districts  are  drop- 
ping continuing  education,  afterschool 
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and  Slimmer  programs.  The  school  day 
bas  bem  shortened  by  two  periods  a 
week. 

Transportation:  The  transit  fare  has 
increased  to  SO  cents. 

ThaX  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 
It  was  a  subsidy,  in  my  view,  by  the  Fed- 
eral GoTemment,  and  I  am  glad  they 
have  done  that. 

Health  and  hospitals:  Francis  Dela- 
fleld  Hospital  was  dosed.  Portions  of  two 
other  hospitals  are  to  be  shut  down.  Am- 
bulance services  have  been  cut  back. 
Bum-treatment  units  are  staffed  at  50 
percent  Nurse  stalling  levels  have  been 
reduced,  sometimes  to  one  and  less  than 
one  per  imit.  Coney  Island  Hospital  has 
cl(Med  four  of  its  seven  operating  rooms. 
Kings  Coimty  Hospital  has  eliminated 
X-rays  in  emergency  rooms,  and  so 
forth. 

Social  services:  Bridge  House  and 
Shelter  Care  Treatment  Center,  for 
treatment  of  alcoholics,  have  been  closed. 
The  CHANCE  program,  for  homemaking, 
child  care,  and  nutritional  guidance  for 
welfare  families,  has  been  eliminated. 
Jenning's  Hall,  a  short-term  care  institu- 
tion, is  closing.  Lines  at  welfare  centers 
have  grown. 

Housing:  Emergency  repair  services, 
now  confined  to  heat  emergencies  in  the 
winter  and  water  leaks  at  other  times, 
have  been  reduced  50  percent. 

This  is  something,  of  course,  that  really 
has  an  effect  on  poor  people  who  live  in 
inadequate  shelter.  / 

The  central  compla^t  offlc^  will  likely 
close  on  weekends  and  nights.  The 
backlog  of  plan  examinations  in  the 
buildings  department  has  increased  from 
2  to  3  weeks. 

Corrections:  The  correction  aide  pro- 
gram, emplojring  154  civilians  to  perform 
social  services,  has  been  eliminated. 
Computer  services,  clerical  and  counsel- 
ing personnel  have  been  reduced.  The 
closing  of  various  institutions  for  non- 
bugetary  reasons  has  aggravated  crowd- 
ing and  transportation  problems. 

Three  library  ssrstems  have  been  cut 
beck.  In  Brooklj^n  the  branches  are  open 
from  12  pjn.  to  5:30  p.m.  on  weekdays. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  are  oth- 
er economies  that  New  York  is  going  to 
have  to  make.  We  are  going  to  regxiire 
that  in  our  bill. 

But  I  think  that  what  people  in  Con- 
gress and  the  country  must  realize  is 
that  New  York  has  already  made  reduc- 
tions. They  have  been  painful  reduc- 
tions, difScult  reductions  that  make  it 
much  harder  for  many  people  who  live 
in  New  Yoiic,  but  I  think  this  has  been 
overlooked. 

It  is  not  enough.  We  have  to  require 
more  reductions,  but  I  think  what  it  in- 
dicates is  that  the  State,  which  is  now 
in  control  of  the  city's  operations,  is  seri- 
ous when  it  says  the  city  must  balance 
its  budget. 

But  they  are  making  progress,  and  I 
think  they  have  given  a  siifflciently  ade- 
quate performance  that  we  shoiild  give 
them  a  chance. 

That  is  all  that  the  bill  we  propose 
does.  It  is  a  tough  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that 
s<me  Congressmen  from  New  York  City 
may  oppose  and  have  indicated  strong 


(^position  to  parts  of  the  bill,  but  I  think 
it  is  the  kind  of  austerity  bill  and  reform 
bill  that  will  do  the  job  without  the  risk 
that  may  be  involved,  the  very  serious 
risk  for  New  York  City,  the  State,  and 
the  whole  country  that  bankruptcy 
might  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  article  by  Mr.  John 
Damton  in  the  New  York  Times  of  10 
days  ago  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
oBo,  as  follows : 

[From  the  New  Tcwk  Times] 
TBS  Cuts  Havx  Alreaot  Bxxm  FXlt  in  New 

I  YOBK 

(By  John  Damton) 
Cutting  the  budget  of  the  City  of  New 
York  Is  not  precision  surgery.  It  Is  an  ex- 
ploratory operation.  The  effects  are  some- 
what unpredictable  and  not  Immediately 
discernible. 

Last  week,  as  Mayor  Beame  presented  a 
plan  for  an  additional  $200-mllllon  In  cuts 
to  the  Emergency  Financial  Control  Board, 
there  were  signs  that  earlier  cuts  were  be- 
ginning to  have  a  perceptible  impact  on 
city  services.  T 

How  much  the  Impact  may  lessen,  as  the 
city's  bureaucracy  and  operating  agencies 
accommodate  to  fewer  personnel,  or  how 
much  It  will  grow,  as  employee  morale  de- 
clines, borderline  programs  become  Inef- 
fectual and  more  cuts  are  added  Is  unknow- 
able. One  thing  Is  clear,  though:  Inasmuch 
as  New  York's  912.3-bUIlon  budget,  now  cut 
to  $12.1-blUlon,  Is  geared  toward  the  poor,  it 
Is  they  who  will  suffer  most. 

Bo  far,  the  city's  300,000  payroll  has  been 
reduced  by  some  31,000  people — 22,000 
through  layoffs  and  9,211  through  attrition. 
Here  is  how  the  reductions,  estimated  to  save 
9310-mllllon,  have  affected  major  services. 

Police:  Although  serious  crime  continues 
to  rise,  felony  arrests  have  dropped  16  per 
cent  In  Jiily  and  August  from  a  year  ago. 
Police  Commissioner  Michael  J.  Codd  at- 
tributes this  primarily  to  the  loas  of  more 
than  3,000  imlformed  personnel.  Street  pa- 
trol has  been  reduced  by  6  per  cent,  tuitl- 
crlme  "decoy"  teams  by  two-thirds,  school- 
crossing  guards  entirely.  Units  In  charge 
of  organized  crime  have  been  cut  58  per 
cent,  youth  aid,  62  per  cent,  narcotics  17 
per  cent.  Investigations  have  been  curtailed. 
Fire:  In  eight  conmitmlties  where  fire 
companies  were  closed,  equipment  response 
times  have  Increased  12  to  48  seconds.  With 
986  active  firemen  laid  off,  200  fire  companies 
were  reduced  from  five-man  and  six-man  lev- 
els. Fire  fatalities  are  running  16  per  cent 
leas  than  a  year  ago,  but  this  Is  not  an  Index 
of  fire-flghtlng  efficiency. 

Sanitation:  The  dropping  of  1,434  posi- 
tions In  July  meant  redaction  in  collection 
In  many  areas  from  slz  times  a  week  to  three 
and  In  other  areas,  from  three  to  two.  Street- 
cleaning  activities  like  fiushlng  and  sweep- 
ing have  been  cut  back.  There  Is  no  sanita- 
tion work  on  Sunday. 

Education:  Seven  schools  have  been 
cloBed,  13  more  are  scheduled  to  be.  About 
t7S0.000  In  leased  space  has  been  cancelled. 
Regular  and  special -education  class  sizes 
have  Increased  to  the  allowable  mazlmimi 
on  an  average.  Teachers  In  the  classroom 
have  been  cut  18  per  cent,  paraprofesslonals 
by  60  per  cent,  per  diem  substitutes  by  30 
per  cent,  school  aides  by  39  per  cent.  Secu- 
rity problems  have  Increased,  with  an  aver- 
age of  only  one  guard  per  school.  Guidance 
counselora  average  less  than  one  per  school. 
Most  districts  are  dropping  continuing  edu- 
cation, after-school  and  summer  programs. 


The  school  day  has  been  shortened  by  two 
periods  a  week. 

Transportation:  The  transit  fare  has  In- 
creased to  BO  cents.  Non-ruab-hour  subway 
service  has  been  cut  back.  There  Is  a  86  p« 
cent  reduction  In  sidewalk  and  curb  Instal- 
lations. Certain  movable  bridges  require  slz 
hours  notice  for  water  traffic.  The  Staten 
Island  ferry  Increased  to  25  cents  round  trip. 
Increased  Its  headway  from  10  to  15  minutes! 
Health  and  Hospitals:  Francis  Delafleld 
Hoq;>ltal  was  closed.  Portions  of  two  other 
hospitals  are  to  be  shut  down.  Ambulance 
services  have  been  cut  back.  Bum-treatment 
imlts  are  staffed  at  50  per  cent.  Nurse  staffing 
levels  have  been  reduced,  sometimes  to  one 
and  less  than  one  per  unit.  Coney  Island 
Hospital  has  closed  4  of  Its  7  operating  rooms. 
Kings  County  Hospital  has  eliminated  X- 
rays  in  emergency  rooms  from  4  P2JL.  to  8 
AM.  Elective  treatment  has  been  delayed. 
Delay  In  obtaining  out-patlent-cllnlc  treat- 
ment has  Increased  at  one  hospital  from  10 
to  17  weeks.  Oerlatrlc  and  psychiatric  serv- 
ices has  been  reduced.  Admissions  to  four 
nursing  homes  have  been  halted. 

Social  Services:  Bridge  House  and  Shelter 
Care  Treatment  Center,  for  treatment  of  al- 
coholics, have  been  closed.  The  CHANCE  pro- 
gram, for  homemaking,  chUd  care  and  nutri- 
tional guidance  for  welfare  families,  has  been 
eliminated.  Jenning's  Hall,  a  short-term  care 
Institution,  la  closing.  Lines  at  welfare  cen- 
ters have  grown. 

Housing:  Emergency  repair  services,  now 
confined  to  heat  emergencies  In  the  winter 
and  water  leaks  at  other  times,  have  been 
reduced  50  per  cent.  The  Central  Complaint 
Office  will  likely  close  on  weekends  and 
nights.  The  backlog  of  plan  examinations  In 
the  buildings  department  has  Increased  from 
two  to  three  weeks. 

Corrections:  The.  correction  aide  program, 
employing  164  clvUlans  to  perform  social 
services,  has  been  eUmlnated.  Computer 
services,  clerical  and  counseling  personnel 
have  been  reduced.  The  closing  of  various  in- 
stitutions for  nonbudgetMy  reasons  has  ag- 
gravated crowding  and  transportation 
problems. 

Libraries  and  Cultural  InsUtutions:  The 
three  Ubrary  systems,  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  the  Queensborough  Public  Library 
and  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  have  re- 
duced hours  rather  than  close  branches. 
Some  have  cut  weekend  service  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  Brooklyn  the  branches  are  open 
ftom  la  PM.  to  6:30  P.M.  on  weekdays. 
The  larger  cultural  Institutions,  including 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  may  soon  have  to  close  additional 
days  each  week,  shut  down  exhibit  areas  on 
a  rotating  basis,  or  otherwise  restrict  their 
operations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  ACTmo  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  asked  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  note  that  S.  2615,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  voluntary  reorganization  of  mu- 
nicipal debt,  and  for  other  purposes,  spe- 
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cifically  dealing  with  New  York  City,  Is 
on  the  calendar. 

This  proposal,  of  course,  is  a  proposal 
to  bail  out  New  York  City  from  its  finan- 
cial difficulties.  The  purpose  is  to  prevent 
a  default  on  New  York  City  bonds. 

A  guarantee  of  these  bonds  will  not  put 
one  thin  dime  into  the  pockets  of  the  8 
million  citizens  of  New  York. 

It  will,  however,  guarantee  the  bond- 
holders against  loss. 

The  major  bondholders  are  New  York 
banks. 

Regardless  of  how  one  may  feel  as  to 
the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govemmept  guaranteeing  the  bonds 
of  a  State  or  municii>ality,  I  would  think 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
want  to  have  the  full  facts  before  voting 
on  the  bailout  legislation. 

Among  the  facts  which  have  not  yet 
been  made  available  to  the  pubUc  are  the 
holdings  by  ths  individual  banks  of  New 
York  City  in  New  York  bonds. 

The  New  York  t>anks  are  the  major 
bondholders. 

I  would  think  that  the  Senate  would 
certainly  want  to  know  by  how  many 
hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars  each  of 
these  banks  will  be  benefited  if  the  Jegis- 
lation  S.  2615  is  approved  ^  tij^  Con- 
gress, *-/^ 

The  committee  report,  I  underst^d,  is 
not  yet  available  at  9:55  this  morning, 
Wednesday,  November  5.  It  is  possible, 
but  I  might  say  not  probable,  that  that 
committee  report  could  contain  the  in- 
formation I  am  now  seeking. 

When  the  committee  report  is  avail- 
able, of  course,  I  will  examine  it  care- 
fully for  that  information. 

But  if  the  infoi-mation  is  not  forth- 
coming, I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  delay 
consideration  of  S.  2615  until  the  Senate 
has  presented  to  it  the  amount  of  bonds 
held  by  the  New  York  City  banks. 

That  is  a  crucial  piece  of  information; 
there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
involved,  hundreds  of  milUons  of  dollars 
of  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  those 
banks. 

Before  we  vote  benefits  in  the  nature 
of  a  guarantee  of  their  investment,  it  is 
important,  I  feel,  that  the  pubUc  have 
access  to  the  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  bonds  held  by  those  banks. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  the 
Newport  News  Times-Herald  of  October 
30,  1975,  published  an  excellent  editorial. 
The  editor  of  the  editorial  page  is  George 
W.  Passage,  whom  I  have  known  for 
many  years.  He  is  an  outstanding  news- 
paperman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  "nmes-Herald.  Oct.  30.  1975] 


Arthur  Burns  In  a  'bailout'  program  only 
after  New  York  City  defavUts  on  Its  debts 
and  goes  Into  bankruptcy. 

That  provision,  apparently.  Is  the  bottom 
line  for  conservative  approval  In  Congress 
for  a  billion  dollar  loan  program. 

ITie  whole  Ford  approach  developed  from 
White  House  worries  that  the  plight  of  New 
York  was  putting  the  President  on  the  politi- 
cal defensive  In  a  key  state  In  next  year's 
elections.  His  decision  came  as  a  stunning 
surprise  to  members  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  who  were  on  the  verge  of  approv- 
ing a  measure  for  fuU  Senate  action  that 
would  have  allowed  New  York  to  restructure 
its  debt  under  federal  and  state  supervision. 

Unfortunately,  these  same  political  factore 
played  a  key  role  In  efforts  to  assess  the  sit- 
uation with  accuracy  and  therefore  to  deter- 
mine whether  federal  aid  Is  reaUy  needed. 

We  have  felt  ever  since  the  crisis  became 
nationally  apparent  (It  has  been  hidden  by 
some  pretty  devious  bookkeeping  for  more 
than  a  decade)  that  the  federal  government. 
I.e.,  the  taxpayera  from  Virginia  Beach  to 
Vallejo.  Cal.,  were  not  required  to  pay  for 
the  fiscal  flnagllngs  and  the  union  black- 
mall  that  has  been  synonymous  with  New 
York  City. 

There  has  been  no  demonstration  either  by 
the  city's  administration  or  the  tinlon  bosses 
who  really  rule  up  there  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  make  the  same  sacrifices  being  made 
by  most  other  cities  In  the  nation.  And  the 
example  of  precedent  will  not  only  set  off  a 
stampede  by  other  cities  for  federal  bailouts 
but  will  enable  the  federal  governmeht  to 
take  over  what's  left  of  municipal  govern- 
ments around  the  country. 

Nothing  has  happened  In  the  past  weeks 
to  change  that  opinion. 

The  worriers  warn  that  the  nation  will  col- 
lapse If  federal  action  is  not  taken.  But  world 
and  national  markets  kept  things  under  con- 
trol weeks  ago  when  New  York  knew  it 
couldn't  meet  Its  bond  deadlines.  If  the  feds 
rush  In  where  bankers  fear  to  tread,  maybe 
in  the  future  they  will  look  more  closely  at 
requests  for  big  municipal  bond  programs, 
and  that's  not  bad,  either. 

A  city  should  be  able  to  stand  on  Its  own 
financial  feet.  New  York,  as  well. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  £tsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
for  the  transition  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30, 1976. 

This  budget  is  the  first  prepared  by 
the  city  government  in  full  exercise  of 
its  powers  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self -Government  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act.  It  refiects  the  re- 
sults of  a  constructive  city  budget  proc- 
ess which  included  participation  by 
many  District  citizens.  As  such,  this 
Home  Rule  budget  represents  a  comer- 
stone  of  responsible  city  government  and 
confirms  the  strength  of  a  Federal-local 
partnership  in  the  administration  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

This  budget  also  carries  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  the  District  community 
through  the  peak  of  our  Nation's  Bi- 
centennial observance.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  review  these  proposals  with  the 
knowledge  that  Washington  will  be  a  fo- 
cal point  for  the  national  celebration 
and  that  the  city  will  be  visited  by  great' 
er  numbers  of  American  and  foreign  vis- 
itors than  ever  before.  At  the  same  time, 
residents  of  Washington,  who  also  take 
pride  in  their  own  community,  plan  lo- 
cal observances  just  as  other  cities  do 
across  the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  act  prompt-  ' 
ly  on  the  District  budget  for  1976. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Thb  Whit«  House,  November  S,  1975. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Acthig 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Clark)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Roger  W.  Hooker, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 
and  withdrawing  the  nomination  sub- 
mitted on  November  5. 1976,  of  Robert  W. 
Hooker,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marls,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


President  Ford  has  offered  a  way  for  New 
York  to  go  bankrupt  'in  an  orderly  manner' 
by  suggesting  amendments  to  the  federal 
bankruptcy  bill  and  by  offering  the  profligate 
administration  of  Fun  City  a  federal  program 
for  essential  services  during  a  transition 
period.  In  essence.  Mr.  Ford  followed  the  ad- 
vice  of   Federal   Reserve   System   chairman 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET 
FOR  197e— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  today  transmitting  for  your  con- 
sideration the  budget  of   the  District 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:05  ajn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
without  amendment  the  following  bills: 

S.  896.  An  act  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  relating  to  the  volunteers 
In  the  parks  program,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

S.  1649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Mareh 
4.  1927.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  accept  and  administer  on  behalf  of 
the  United  states  gifts  or  devises  of  real  and 
personal  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tional Aboretum. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1617)  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  control  and  eradicate  plant  pests,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment  in  which 
It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
4  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6334)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and  concurs 
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therein  with  an  amendment  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  further  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4 
(a).  Public  Law  M-118,  the  Speaker  haa 
aiq>olnted  as  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission  Mr.  Zablocki  and 
Mr.  Talcott. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (8. 1517)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs; 
international  organisations,  conferences, 
and  commissions;  information  and  cul- 
tural exchange;  and  for  other  purposes; 
requests  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 
ZuLOCKZ.  Mr.  Hats  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pouw- 
TAnr.  Mr.  Fasckix.  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Broom- 
nxLB,  Mr.  PnroixT,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Tlie  message  further  aimounced  that 
the  House  lias  passed  the  following  bills 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  2343.  An  act  to  designate  the  new  For- 
est Service  laboratory  at  Aubom.  Ala.,  as  the 
"Oeorge  W.  Andrews  Forestry  Sciences  Labo- 
ratory"; 

H.B.  2734.  An  act  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  the  Fath>r  Marquette  National 
Memorial  near  St.  Ignace.  Mich.,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HJi.  2943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  James  J.  Caldwell; 

HJl.  4654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Day's 
Sportswear.  Inc.; 

HA.  7862.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  relating  to  credit  ellglbU- 
Ity  for  cooperatives  serving  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, and  to  enlarge  the  access  of  produc- 
tion credit  associations  to  Fed^al  district 
courts: 

HJl.  10027.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  enter  Into  cooperative 
agraements  which  benefit  certain  Foreign 
Service  jaogmaa  and  to  advance  or  reimburse 
funds  to  cooperators  for  work  performed,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJk.  8607.  An  act  to  revise  the  per  diem 
aUowance  authorized  for  members  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
when  in  a  travel  status; 

H.B.  8891.  An  act  to  require  that  a  na- 
Uraal  cemetery  be  established  at  March  Air 
Force  Base  in  California  and  at  Otis  Air 
Force  Base  In  Maasachusetta; 

H3.  10073.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory Inspection  of  domesticated  rabbits 
slao^teied  for  hum/tn  food,  and  for  other 
pnrpoMs; 

HJt.  10339.  An  act  to  encourage  the  dhvct 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  from 
farmMB  to  consumers;  and 

HJL  103S6.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtea  Code  to  liberalize  the  provl- 
■lona  relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
<toatb  pension  and  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation,  to  Increase  Income  limi- 
tations, and  for  other  piirpoees. 

XmOLLBD  BILLS  SICNXD 

At  1:55  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

S.  24.  An  act  to  carry  into  effect  certain 
[Hvvlslons  of  the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty. 
Knd  for  other  purposes. 

S.  896.  An  act  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  relating  to  the  volunteers 
in  the  parks  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
;>oaeB. 


8.  1649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  March 
4,  1987,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ciilture  to  accept  and  administer  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  gifts  or  devises  of  real 
and  personal  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
National  Arboretum. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  an  amendment,  and  with  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

H.R.  7727.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  classifications 
of  yarns  (Bept.  No.  94-445) . 

By  Mr.  LONO,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment,  and  with  an 
amendment  to  the  preamble: 

S.  Res.  265.  A  resolution  to  protect  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  trade  abroad 
(Kept.  No.  94-444). 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  foUowlng  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

HJl.  2343.  An  act  to  designate  the  new 
Forest  Service  laboratory  at  Auburn,  Ala., 
as  the  "George  W.  Andrews  Forestry  Sciences 
Laboratory";  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

H.R.  2724.  An  act  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  the  Father  Marquette  National 
Memorial  near  Saint  Ignace,  Mich.,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

HJl.  2943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  James  J.  CaldweU;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4664.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Day's 
Sportswear,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJR.  7862.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  relating  to  credit  eligi- 
bility for  cooperatives  serving  agricultural 
producers,  and  to  enlarge  the  access  of 
production  credit  associations  to  Federal  dis- 
trict courts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

HJl.  10027.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  which  benefit  certain  Foreign 
Service  programs  and  to  advance  or  reim- 
burse funds  to  cooperators  for  work  per- 
formed, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  8507.  An  act  to  revise  the  per  diem 
aUowance  authorized  for  members  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
when  In  a  travel  status:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8891.  An  act  to  require  that  a  na- 
tional cemetery  be  established  at  March  Air 
Force  Base  In  California  and  at  Otis  Air 
Force  Base  in  Massachusetts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

H.R.  10073.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
<latory   Inspection   of   domesticated    rabbits 
sUughtered  for  himian  food,  and  for  other  ' 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Awlculture 
and  Forestry. 

HJl.  10339.  An  act  to  encourage  the  direct 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  from 
farmers  to  consumers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

HJl.  10366.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  Uhenllze  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  disabUlty  and 
death  pension  and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  to  increase  income  Um- 
lUtlons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  November  5,  1975,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  24.  An  act  to  carry  into  effect  certain 
provisions  of  the  Patent  Corporation  Tteaty, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  896.  An  act  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  relating  to  the  volunteers 
in  the  parks  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  1649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  March 
4,  1927,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  accept  and  administer  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  gifts  or  devises  of  real 
and  personal  prof>erty  for  the  benefit  of  the 
National  Arboretum. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  2616.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  E. 
Boale.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Poat 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  . 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  2617.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  for 
Minority  Business  Development  and  Assist- 
ance in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Re- 
ferred  to   the   Committee   on   Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chea  Hyo 
Suk.    Referred   to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  3619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting  the 
amount  of  Interest  paid  on  fiinds  deposited 
with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

8.  2620.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  adjusting  the 
amount  of  Interest  paid  on  funds  deposited 
with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  pur- 
siiant  to  the  act  of  August  20,  1912  (37  Stat 
319).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that  the 
Identity  of  the  manufacturer  of  a  prescrip- 
tion drug  appear  on  the  label  of  the  pack- 
age from  which  the  drug  1b  to  be  dispensed. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  3622.  A  bUl  to  assure  the  financial  vla- 
bUlty  of  the  Social  Security  system.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2623.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  development 
of   American   handcrafts.    Referred    to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
ByMr.  BKNTSEN: 
S.  2624.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  or  his  designee, 
to  utUize  the  money  proceeds  from  the  dis- 
posal  of   land   at   the   Fort   Bliss   Military 
Reservation  to  purchase  lands   In  El  Paso 
County,  Tex.,  for  subsequent  transferral  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  his  designee. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Ur.  ICATBIAS: 
S.  2636.  J^  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  allow  certain  employees  of  the 
Government  who  are  eligible  for  health  in- 
surance benefits  under  title  XVni  of  such  act 
to  receive  coverage  thereunder  without  re- 
gard to  other  health  Insurance  plans.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2626.  A  bill  to  authorize  advance  dis- 
approval by  Congress  of  any  Increase  in  rates 
charged  under  health  benefit  plans  author- 
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Ized  under  sections  8902  and  8903  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  2627.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  national  transportation  policy  and  to 
recommend  programs  and  policies  to  Insure 
that  the  future  transportation  needs  of  the 
United  States  will  be  met.  Referred  Jointly, 
by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.J.  Res.  145.  A  joint  resolution  to  grant 
posthumously  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
William  Penn  and  to  Hannah  Callowhlll 
Penn.  Referred  to  the  Committee  ofi  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 

BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  2619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  funds  de- 
posited with  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Trust 
Fund  Board.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
.  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  interest  paid  on  the  trust 
funds  deposited  with  the  U.S.  Treasury 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund 
Board. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund 
Board  has  received  gifts  and  bequests 
to  establish  trusts  for  the  pursuit  of  cer- 
tain objectives.  These  trusts  operate  on 
the  income  generated  from  the  funds 
deposited  in  trust  with  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
When  the  Library  of  Congress  Trust 
Fund  Board  Act  was  approved  the  rate 
of  4  per  centum  per  annum  was  a  fair 
rate,  and  sufQcient  annual  income  was 
generated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  trusts.  Since  the  time  many  of  the 
trusts  were  created,  however.  Inflated 
costs  have  made  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  the  purposes  Intended 
with  the  income  received.  Also  interest 
rates  have  increased  substantially.  It  can 
be  noted  that  during  1974  even  short- 
term  Government  borrowings,  for  ex- 
ample, short-term  Treasury  bills,  were  at 
rates  of  interest  near  8  per  centum  per 
annum. 

The  Library's  trust  funds  deposited 
with  the  Treasury  have  been  limited  by 
the  1925  law  to  an  annual  Interest  rate 
of  4  percent.  The  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  law  to  allow  a  rate  of  interest  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  taking 
into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  would  allow  a  rate  of  interest 
equal  to  that  of  similarly  situated  trust 
funds,  such  as  the  railroad  retirement 
fund,  the  civil  service  retirement  fund, 
and  the  permanent  fimd  of  the  U.S. 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home.  It  also,  pro- 
tects the  return  on  the  permanent  loan 
funds  from  falling  below  the  level  of  re- 
turn provided  in  the  present  law.  It  con- 
tinues the  rate  of  Interest  at  4  percent 
per  annum  If  the  formula  rate  should 
fall  below  4  percent  per  annum.  The 
twenty-flve  hundredths  percent  per  an- 
num reduction  in  the  rate  of  return  in 
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the  formula  rate  is  to  provide  a  trade- 
off for  the  establishment  of  a  floor  of  4 
percent  per  annum  on  the  Investment's 
return.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  this 
floor,  because  much  of  the  trust  fund  is 
controlled  by  trust  instruments  that  re- 
quire investment  in  a  permanent  loan  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent  per  annum.  This  reduc- 
tion in  the  formula  rate  of  return  is  an 
equitable  exchange  for  the  guaranteed  4 
percent  minimum. 

It  was  only  recently,  on  December  15, 
1973,  that  Public  Law  93-185  was  ap- 
proved, which  increased  the  rate  of  in- 
terest paid  on  similar  funds  deposited  in 
the  U.S.  Treasury  by  the  U.S.  Soldiers' 
and  Airmen's  Home.  That  rate  was  in- 
creased from  3  percent  to  the  rate  pro- 
posed by  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  2620.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  funds  de- 
posited with  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  20, 
1912  (37  Stat.  319) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  increase  the 
amount  of  interest  paid  on  the  Library  of 
Congress  trust  fund  deposited  with  the 
UJS.  Treasury  under  the  act  of  August  20, 
1912.  This  bill  would  provide  that  such 
interest  be  comparable  to  that  paid  pur- 
suant to  2  U.S.C.  158  on  other  fimds  de- 
posited in  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  Trust  P\md  Board. 


ByMr.NEI£ON: 

S.  2621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
that  the  Identity  of  the  manufacturer  of 
a  prescription  drug  appear  on  the  label 
of  the  package  from  which  the  drug  is  to 
be  dispensed.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
*  on  Labor  and  Public  Welf  ate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  irnder 
the  current  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  prescrip- 
tion drug  product  labels  must  bear  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  distributor.  Where 
such  a  drug  Is  not  manufactured  by  tiie 
person  whose  name  appears  on  the  label, 
FDA  regulations  require  that  the  name 
on  the  label  must  be  qualified  by  a  phrase 
which  indicates  the  connection  such  per- 
son has  with  the  drug.  Until  recently  the 
laws  in  all  50  States  have  paralleled  this 
Federal  requirement  so  that  a  single  label 
has  sufficed  for  prescription  drug  prod- 
ucts distributed  throughout  the  States. 

Within  the  past  3  years,  several  States 
have  adc^ted  different  laws  requiring 
that  prescription  drug  labels  identify  the 
manufacturer  in  all  cases.  These  State 
laws  differ  substantially,  not  only  among 
themselves,  but  also  differ  from  the  Fed- 
eral law.  The  result  is  that,  in  many 
cases  where  more  than  one  company  is 
involved  in  the  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution of  a  prescription  drug  product,  a 
single  label  no  longer  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  all  the  States.  This  fact, 
plus  the  desirability  of  having  the  actual 
manufacturer  clearly  Identified  for  the 
information  of  the  pharmacist  and  phv- 
sician  suggests  that  the  Federal  law  be 
amended.  Since  a  uniform  national  re- 


quirement is  desirable,  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducmg  a  bill  which  would  require  the 
identity  of  the  actual  manufacturer  of 
the  finished  dosage  f(Hm  of  a  prescrip- 
tion drug  to  be  designated  on  product 
labels,  if  that  manufacturer  is  different 
from  the  party  assuming  responsibility 
for  the  distribution  of  the  product. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  and  other  organiza- 
tions support  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation at  the  Federal  level. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Na- 
tional A.ssociation  of  Retail  Druggists,  the 
National  Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy, and  the  American  Society  of  Hos- 
pital Pharmacists,  also  support  such  a 
bill. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  2622.  A  bill  to  assure  the  financial 
viability  of  the  social  security  system. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  which  aims  at  assur- 
ing the  financial  strength  of  the  social 
security  system.  Americans  of  all  ag6s 
are  duly  concerned  about  the  financial 
viabiUty  of  the  social  security  trust  fund, 
and  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  put 
some  of  these  worries  to  rest.  Accord- 
ingly, the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  re- 
confirm and  implement  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's responsibilities  in  this  regard. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  hi  an  editorial  warned  that  the 
social  security  program  may  be  heading 
towsu-d  the  same  financial  disaster  which 
now  faces  the  city  of  New  York.  Under- 
standably, the  article  attracted  wide- 
spread attention  throughout  the  Nation 
and  my  office  was  flooded  with  letters 
from  anxious  constituents  who,  quite 
naturally,  were  concerned  about  their 
old  age  security.  While  It  seems  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  unduly  dramatized 
the  problem,  it  still  remains  true  that 
the  1975  expenditures  under  the  old  age 
survivors  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
grams will  this  year  exceed  income  by 
about  $3  billion.  Moreover,  current  esti- 
mates show  that  under  present  law,  out- 
go will  exceed  income  In  each  future 
year.  It  is.  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
a  great  number  of  public  organizations 
and  well  qualified  private  individuals 
have  since  come  forth  with  various  pro- 
posals aimed  at  preventing  an  Insolvency 
of  the  system. 

In  this  connecticm,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  OASDI  was  never  de- 
signed and  should  not  be  expected  to  per- 
form the  entire  job  of  assuring  economic 
security  for  the  aged  and  the  disabled 
and  their  families  or  survivors.  However, 
as  the  primary  means  of  providing  a 
minimum  retirement  Income  base. 
OASDI  is  the  core  of  our  coim try's  total 
system  of  income  protection.  This  OASDI 
must  be  supplemented  by  effective  pri- 
vate pensions  as  well  as  by  special  pro- 
grams for  those  whose  earnings  were  %o 
low  that  their  social  security  benefits  are 
Inadequate. 

We  also  must  keep  to  mind  that  the 
cash  benefits  program  has  been  financed 
from  the  very  beginning  by  an  earmarked 
tax  levied  equally  on  employers  and 
wnployees.  When  the  social  security  sys- 
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tem  was  planned,  and  at  times  since 
then,  the  possibility  of  general  revenue 
suiVKXt  for  this  system  was  considered. 
Fortunately  though,  over  the  years  Con- 
gregg  has  insisted  that  with  minor  ez- 
emstioDB,  social  security  cash  benefits 
■hould  be  financed  out  of  payroll  taxes. 
Such  financing  helps  to  distinguish 
OASDI  from  purely  welfare  programs 
and  promotes  greater  understanding  of 
the  program  costs.  It  could  be  expected 
that  at  this  critical  Juncture,  proposals 
would  come  up  again  to  open  the  gates 
of  geoeral  revenue  suttfidies,  but  as  be- 
fore, many  question  the  dangers  implicit 
In  such  an  apinoach. 

Othiers  are  suggesting  an  increase  of 
the  5.8  percent  tax  rate  on  employees 
and  employers.  Since  the  payroll  tax 
system  Is  regressive  in  nature,  the  bur- 
den of  ttie  tax  falls  disproportionately 
upcHi  lower  paid  workers.  Moreover,  in 
my  opinion,  current  rates  are  already 
burdensome  to  the  point  of  becoming 
coimterproductive. 

Again,  others  proposed  that  a  much 
hitler  taxable  earnings  base  than  the 


present  $14400  would  be  a  desirable  way 
to  solve  at  least  part  of  the  financing 
problem.  This  step,  though,  would  in- 
crease revenues  inadequately.  Moreover, 
such  an  increase  would  be  Inequitable 
because  the  additional  tax  burden  placed 
on  a  higher  paid  employee  would  far 
outwei^  the  Increase  In  his  benefits. 

As  indicated,  the  OASDI  program  is 
financed  from  taxes  on  covered  earnings, 
because  Cdngress  has  historically  at- 
tempted to  insure  that  the  benefits  of  the 
program  are  related  to  the  earnings  of 
the  worker.  This  is  true  even  when  the 
beneficiary  is  a  spouse  or  dependent 
sorvlw. 

The  same  principle,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  benefits  under  part  A  of  the 
medicare  program.  There,  the  amount  of 


the  benefits  is  determined  by  the  hospital 
and  related  health  care  costs  of  an  in- 
dividual and  bears  no  relationship  to  his 
Under  these  circumstances,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  reason  for 
fundtag  such  costs  by  a  tax  on  wages. 
Hospital  insurance  expenditures  woidd 
seem  to  be  more  properly  funded  from 
general  revenues.  Accordingly,  the  advi- 
sory eooncil  on  social  securi^  recom- 
mended, and  I  am  supporting,  this  ap- 


proach. If  adopted  by  Congress,  it  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
continued  solvency  of  ttie  OASDI  pro- 
gram without  an  immediate  increase  in 
total  social  security  tax  rates  to  which  I 
remain  opposed. 

I  know  alternatives  will  be  suggested 
by  others,  and  am  confident  many  wiU 
prove  superior  in  some  fashion  to  ;ny 
.  It  is  time  for  the  discussion 
to  begin,  though.  The  problem  is  with  us 
now,  and  further  delay  will  only  magnify 
ttie  difflculty  of  achieving  responsible, 
and  affordable,  answers. 

I  introduce  this  bill  in  tidies  that  it 
wm  eneoorage  others  to  Join  in  meeting 
our  common  responsibility  to  the  social 
security  S]rstem  and  those  whose  personal 
aecurlty  depends  upon  it. 


BylCr.MATHIAS: 
&  2<33.  A  un  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment oi  American  handicrafts.  Referred 
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to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Americans  visiting  Washington  as  well 

Welfare.  as  the  foreign  visitors  to  the  Capital 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  much  of  could  well  support  such  a  Center  and 
the  legislation  introduced  in  recent  offer  the  potential  of  a  self-supporting 
months  relates  in  one  form  or  another  Center,  once  established.  As  an  example 
to  the  economy,  or  at  least  can  be  tied  of  the  potential  economic  benefits  craft 
indirectly  to  the  economy.  The  leglsla-  support  will  yield,  it  is  interesting  to 
tion  to  promote  American  handicrafts  note  that  a  1 -month  sale  of  mountain 
which  I  introduce  today  is  no  exception,  crafts  sponsored  by  the  community  serv- 
For  while  I  would  like  to  stress  merely  ices  in  Washington  last  year  grossed 
the  cultural  benefits  of  this  bill,  the  facts  $10,000  In  sales.  These  were  crafts 
are  that  such  support  makes  good  eco-  produced  in  economically  depressed 
nomic  sense,  as  well  as  offering  Ameri-  areas  of  the  country.  The  statistics  avail- 
cans  a  greater  opportunity  to  enjoy  and  able  for  sales  from  crafts  faire  show  the 
know  about  their  own  handicrafts.  mushrooming  interest  in  obtaining  hand 

The  number  of  Americans  making  and  creativity  and  individuality.  I  have  a 
buying  American  handcrafts  is  growing  table  showing  three  examples  of  the  in- 
each  year.  Fairs  spring  up  and  cause  creased  patronage  which  arts  fairs  are 
tratBc  Jams  wherever  they  take  place  attracting  and  these  are  not  the  most 
and  the  quality  of  the  products  offered  is  recent  figures.  But  the  upward  trend  is 
indicative  of  the  talent  which  is  available  clearly  evident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
in  the  American  crafts  field.  Hius,  I  feel  that  the  table  be  printed  at  this  point 
the  legislation  which  I  introduced  in  1973  in  the  Record. 

to  promote  the  development  of  American  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

handicrafts  and  which  I  introduce  today  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

in  a  revised  version,  is  probably  more  as  follows: 
relevant  and  more  needed  now   I  have 

worked  with  ma^  pXS  agencies  ovir  «^"^  ""'^^  """Se  nT'  *^°^'*^'°'*- 
the  past  months  which  are  involved  in  " 
the  crafts  scene  and  it  is  clear  from  these 
discussions  that  a  central  focus  is  needed 
in  Washington  to  provide  first  of  all  a 
place  to  show  off  the  wide  variety  of 
American  crafts.  Second,  it  will  provide 
a  coordinated  approach  to  craft  develop- 
ment and  will  make  available  a  coordi- 
nated assistance  package  to  crafts  per- 
sons in  needed  areas.  It  is  clear  that  ig'„';^'>i«««f  tow  b*s*d  on  actual  »!« of  $75,000  by  M.r.  i, 

crafts  persons  could  benefit  greatly  from  

marketing  assistance,  health  and  safety 

guidelines,  design  control,  and  a  more  «ntucky  guild  of  artists  and  craftsmen,  berea 

effective  communication  and  coordina-  college  forest 

tion  channel  among  crafts  councils,  or-  "~     ~~ 

ganizations  in  the  private  sector  and  v**' 

crafts  persons  in  general.  

I  have  also  become  aware  of  the  poten-  }^- — 

tial  for  increased  attention  to  be  paid  to  i|u"" 

the  training  of  apprentices  in  every  tsrpe  I970liri 

of  craft.  Such  an  effort  would  not  only    

insure  a  level  of  quality  in  American  iRain. 

craft  production,  it  woiUd  provide  op-  

portunlties  to  develop  programs  In  areas  „ 

of  high  unemployment  which  might  serve  ^^  ^'"«""*  department  of  commerce,  mountain 

as  master  crafts/apprentice  pilot  proj-  *^*^^  *''°  ^^^  "'"'  '"'''^^'  *•  ^** 

ects.  These  projects  could  help  ease  im-    

employment  and  develop  regional  mar-  „                 ,,_. 

kets  for  crafts  produced  through  these  Attwaanw 

relationships  and  for  regional  craft  de- 
velopment. In  short,  through  establish-    {Ig iJ-JJS 

ing  a  coordinated  effort  in  Washington  19651111"""         20^700 

with  goals  for  both  a  national  center  and    {S "■•'1 

regional  development  potential,  we  will  vS».""              xliM 

be  able  to  tie  together  heretofore  scat-    }J" S'J2 

tered  efforts  to  help  America's  crafts  per-    vm «;ooo 

sons.  While  these  efforts  are  certainly    htzI 62,000 

substantial,  they  could  be  much  more    

effective   with   an   active   coordinating  'NotrMonM. 

body  in  existence.  soure*:  U.S.  Dapartownt  of  CoffliMica,  Economic  Davalop- 

I  have  always  been  impressed  in  my  mfntAdminiitration,  Ma^  1974.  "ThtPotantial  of  Handicrafts  « 

visits  to  other  countries  wltti  the  avail-  •^••'^E«"<M«'eF««»  ' 

ability  of  handcraft  products  In  places  Mr.  MATHIAS.  This  Increased  interest 
accessible  to  visitors,  whether  local  or  places  more  pressure  on  crafts  people 
international.  These  products  are  of  high  in  matters  of  adequate  maiiceting, 
quality  and  offer  the  purchaser  a  lasting  knowledge,  quality  control,  health  and 
souvenir  of  the  cultural  fabric  of  the  safety  and  taxes.  While  some  of  this  help 
country.  The  establishment  of  a  National  is  available,  there  Is  no  one  place  for 
Center  in  Washington  would  give  us  what  the  crafts  persons  to  go  for  a  package 
most  countries  have  already.  Craft  per-  of  related  aMlstance.  My  bill  would  pro- 
sons  and  organizations  would  support  a  vide  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
Center  with  their  interest  and  their  the  Arts  to  conduct  a  study  to  make  rec- 
products  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  ommendatlons  for  better  coordination 
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of  Federal  programs  and  to  develop  a 
nationwide  plan  to  8un;x>rt  American 
handicrafts. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  begun  woric  already  to  devdop  crafts 
efforts.  My  bill  would  hopefully  supple- 
ment and  complement  th^  efforts.  The 
National  Endowment  also  serves  as  the 
home  of  the  Interagency  Crafts  Com- 
mittee which  was  formed  to  give  a  coor- 
dinating vehicle  to  Federal  crafts  efforts. 
The  Interagency  C(»nmittee  has  never 
had  a  central  office,  however,  nor  even 
a  one  person  staff  to  help  follow  up  their 
meetings  and  suggestions  for  Improving 
crafts  information  and  initiatives.  Thus, 
with  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Craft  Center,  there  is  also  a  provision  for 
facilities  for  the  Interagency  Committee 
to  be  housed  in  the  Craft  Center. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  in  addition 
to  introducing  this  legislation  I  shall 
continue  to  work  with  those  agencies,  de- 
partments and  organizations  who  are 
seeking  to  coordinate  and  support  the 
American  crafts  scene.  It  is  clear  that 
only  through  this  communication  will 
any  effort  to  establish  a  National  Crafts 
Center  and  supporting  regional  efforts 
become  a  reality.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we 
can  continue  to  work  simultaneously  to- 
ward the  National  Center  and  toward 
providing  effective  assistance  to  crafts 
persons  throughout  the  United  States  on 
a  regional  basis.  There  is  great  potential 
for  effective  coordination  of  crafts  pro- 
grams. My  bill  will  help  realize  this  po- 
tential and  I  ask  for  early  consideration 
in  committee  and  in  the  Stoate. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

8.  2624.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  or  his  des- 
ignee, to  utilize  the  money  proceeds 
from  the  disposal  of  land  at  the  Fort 
Bliss  Ifilitaty  Raservatlon  to  purchaae 
lands  hi  El  Paso  County.  Tex.,  for  subse- 
quent transf  erral  to  the  Secretory  of  the 
Army  or  his  designee.  Referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Qovemment  Operations. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  will 
facilitate  the  transfer  and  exchange  of 
several  tracts  of  land  adjacent  to  Ftort 
BUSS,  Tex. 

The  Army  has  indicated  its  taitention 
to  have  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion dispose  of  the  Castner  Range,  some 
8300  acres  at  Fort  Bliss.  It  has  also 
indicated  its  desire  to  purchase  land, 
known  as  Maneuver  Area  No.  2,  which 
It  has  leased  from  private  landowners 
since  World  War  U. 

Disposal  of  the  Castner  Range  could 
provide  much  of  the  needed  fimds  to 
purchase  Maneuver  Area  No.  2.  However, 
section  2  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and 
section  204  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
would  make  this  proposed  funding 
mechanism  impossible.  The  law  now  re- 
quires that  the  proceeds  of  all  public 
lands  sold  by  the  GSA  must  revert  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

The  legislation  I  Introduce  UOay 
would,  therefore,  authorize  the  use  by 
the  GSA  In  this  one  Instance  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  <tlie  sale  of  one  plot  of  land 
for  the  purchase  of  another  for  the  Army 
at  Fort  Bliss.  Hie  Honorable  Richaxo 


C.  White,  who  represoits  El  Paso  and  in 
whose  district  Fort  Bliss  Ues,  has  already 
introduced  this  measure  in  the  House, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  both  Chambers 
can  proceed  rapidly  in  m>provlng  this 
request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  behig  no  obligation,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

aaaa4 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaent9tive$  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congresa  auembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  Section  a  of 
the  Land  and  Water  ConMrvatlon  Fund  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended  (16  U.8.C.  4601-6 (a) )  and 
Section  204  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(40  UJ3.C.  485),  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  or  hla  designee,  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  money  proceeds  received  from 
the  disposal  of  certain  surplus  real  property 
at  the  Fort  Bliss  Military  Reservation,  JQ 
Paso  County,  Texas,  to  purchase  for  the 
United  States  certain  land  in  El  Paso  County, 
Texas,  at  fair  market  value,  said  land  being 
more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

In  Block  78,  Township  1,  T  and  P  Railroad 
Survey,  Sections  1;  3:  6;  7;  9;  11;  13;  16; 
17;  19;  31;  23;  35;  37;  39;  31;  33;  36;  37;  39; 
41;  46;  and  47; 

In  Block  79,  Township  1,  T  and  P  Rail- 
road Survey,  Sections  1;  3;  9;  11;  13;  16;  23; 
36;  36;  37;  45;  and  47; 

In  Block  79,  Township  3,  T  and  P  Ball- 
road  Survey,  Sections  1;  3;  9;  11;  13;  16;  31; 
and  23;  containing  28,160  acres,  more  or  lees. 

Sbc.  3.  The  land  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
Fort  Bliss  Military  Reservation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  shall  be  selected  by  the  Ad- 
ministrate of  General  Services,  or  his  desig- 
nee, from  surpltis  land  in  the  Castner  Range 
area  of  Fort  Bliss  lying  within  the  following 
sections: 

In  Block  81,  Townsh^)  1,  T  and  P  nil- 
road  Survey,  Sectlona  38;  81;  88;  and  87. 

In  Block  81,  Township  3,  T  and  P  Railroad 
Survey,  Sections  2  and  3. 

&c.  3.  The  money  proceeds  from  dlqMsal 
of  the  surplus  land  selected  under  Section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  be  those  received  from  dis- 
posal less  the  direct  expenses  to  08A  for 
stirveylng,  appraising  and  advertislpg  in  con- 
nection with  such  disposal.  Payments  from 
such  proceeds  may  be  used  either  to  pay  suish 
expenses  directly  or  to  reimbtirse  the  fund 
or  appropriation  InitiaUy  t>eanng  such  ax- 
pensea. 

Sk.  4.  Pidlowlng  the  anqniirttlon  of  any  or 
all  of  the  land  described  In  Section  l  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  SerTloes, 
or  bis  designee,  shall  transfer  such  land  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  his  designee,  toe 
Incorporation  in  the  Fort  BUas  Military  Bas- 
erratlon. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  2625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  allow  certain  employees 
of  the  Government  who  are  eligible  for 
health  insurance  benefits  under  title 
XVm  of  such  act  to  receive  coverage 
thereimder  without  regard  to  other 
health  Insurance  plans.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

8.  2626.  A  bill  to  authorize  advance 
disapproval  by  Congress  of  any  Increase 
In  rates  charged  imder  health  benefit 
plans  authorized  under  sections  8902  and 
8903  of  title  5,  Dhited  States  Code.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  bills  and  ask  that  they 


be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committees 
for  prompt  consideration. 

The  first  bill  would  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  allow  certain  employees 
of  the  Government  who  are  eligible  for 
health  insurance  benefits  under  title 
XVm  of  such  act  to  receive  coverage 
thereunder  without  regard  to  other  health 
Insurance  plans.  The  second  bill  author- 
izes advance  disapproval  by  Congress  of 
any  increase  in  rates  charged  under 
health  benefit  plans  authorized  under 
sections  8902  and  8903  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

Both  bills,  in  my  Judgment,  deserve 
immediate  consideration  and  action  by 
the  Congress.  The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's recent  announcement  of  a  sharp 
rate  increase  in  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  program  makes  action  on 
this  legislation  even  more  compelling. 

On  January  1,  1976,  the  new  premium 
rates  for  plans  participating  in  the 
FEHB  program  are  supposed  to  take  ef- 
fect. Because  of  section  1862(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  also  takes  ef- 
fect on  January  1,  1976.  FEHB  carriers 
will  be  required  to  pay  out  an  additional 
quarter  of  a  billion  doUars  in  1976.  Brief- 
ly, secti<xi  1862(c)  provides  that  no  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  the  medicare 
program  after  January  1,  1976,  for  any 
Item  or  service  covered  by  the  FEHB 
program  unless  prior  to  that  date  Federal 
employees  are  provided  with  coverage 
supplMnentary  to  parts  A  and  B  of  the 
medicare  program. 

The  $250  million  additional  payout  by 
the  carriers,  however,  will  ultimately 
result  In  additional  Increases  in  employ- 
ee's premium  rates.  This  is  particularly 
distressing  since  premiiun  rates  are  al- 
ready scheduled  for  a  sharp  Increase 
because  of  nationwide  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  health  care. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  CcHnmission  has 
noted  that,  if  we  were  to  allow  section 
1862(c)  take  effect— 

The  FKHB  program  would  become  the 
only  group  health  program  in  the  nation  in 
which  Medicare  does  not  pay  benefits  before 
the  incumbent  concerned  receives  the  bene- 
fits of  his  group  insurance. 

According  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  GAO,  maintaining  the 
current  system  of  coordinating  benefits 
for  those  Federal  employees  also  covered 
by  medicare  might  be  the  best  course  of 
action  for  the  Congress  to  pursue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of  an 
August  4, 1975,  report  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  which  discusses  the  option  of 
maintaining  the  present  system  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

Additionally,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  pertinent  sections  of  a  joint 
Department  of  HEW  and  Civil  Service 
Commission  Report  to  Committees  of  the 
Congress  on  Improved  Coordination  Be- 
tween Medicare  and  the  I^IHB  Prx>gram 
be  printed  in  the  Rscord  at  this  point, 
together  with  two  tables  prepared  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  which  set  forth 
tiie  effects  of  section  1862(c)  on  premium 
rates  if  we  allow  it  to  remain  in  Public 
Law  92-603  and  the  effect  on  premium 
rates  if  we  act  to  repeal  this  section. 

There  being  no  objection,  theimate- 
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rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoto.  as  foUows: 


TO  TKB  COlClfZTRB   ON   POST   OFTId 

Am  CiTiL  SBtncs,  HovBB  OT  RmuuarrA- 

nn  COMFnoLLKS  OnnBAi.  or  ths 

8e4tib:    Pbofoob)   Coouhmation 

BCdicaxb  ams  tbx  Fb>sbai. 

hsai.tb    bkmbrui    fboobaiu 

MAOfTADr   PBMKWT   STBTUC 

Aoeordlng  to  ths  Director  of  CSC'a  Bureau 
of  BeUrement,  Insurance,  and  Occupational 
Health,  CSC  prefers  the  present  system  and 
the  HZW-CSC  proposal  was  developed  only 
to  comply  with  the  Intent  oS  section  210. 

CSC  has  sent  to  annuitants  during  open 
seasons  a  notice  stating : 

"All  plans  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Program  adjust  their  bene- 
fits so  that  they  supplement,  rather  than 
duplicate,  Medicare  benefits.  Both  GoTem- 
ment-wlde  plans  and  most  employee  organic 
zatlon  plans  have  a  low  option  which  will. 
In  most  cases,  adequately  supplement  \>oth 
porta  of  Medicare  at  less  cost  to  you  than  the 
high  option.  If  your  Medicare  card(8)  show 
that  both  you  and  your  spoxise  have  Part 
A  hospital  Insiirance  and  Part  B  medical 
Insurance  and  you  are  in  the  high  option 
of  a  plan  (or  in  a  plan  with  CHily  one  option) , 
you  may  wish  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
changing  to  a  less  expensive  low  option  in 
the  same  or  a  different  plan."  (Italics  sup- 
piled.) 

According  to  CSC  estimates.  In  June  1076 
about  38  percent  of  enrollees  age  65  and  over 
covered  by  both  Medicare  Parts  A  and  B  will 
be  enrolled  under  a  low  option  plan.  The 
HEW-CSC  prc^Hwal  would  increase  health 
benefits  mainly  for  family  members  not 
covered  by  Medicare  who  are  now  in  low  op- 
tlcm  PEHB  plans  because  they  would  then 
receive  high  option  coverage. 

If  the  present  system  is  maintained,  CSC 
could  iMepare  a  publication  showing  how 
certain  low  option  plans  adjust  their  bene- 
fits to  supplement  Medicare  and  compare 
this  with  how  high  option  plans  adjust  their 
benefits.  This  publication  could  show  how 
most  medical  costs  are  paid  with  little  out- 
of-pocket  expense  for  an  enrollee  who  also 
qualifies  for  Medicare  Parts  A  and  B.  This 
could  encourage  more  PSHB  program  en- 
roUees  age  65  and  over  with  Medicare  to 
switch  to  the  less  expensive  low  option  plans. 
The  high  and  low  option  monthly  withhold- 
ing rates  for  the  two  Ooremment-wlde  plans 
are  shown  In  the  following  table. 

1975  monthly 
enroOeeooft 
Service  benefit  plan : 

Self -only  high  option , 911.70 

Self -only  low  option 2.21 

Self  and  family  high  optloxu. 27.00 

Self  and  family  low  option 5.41 


Indemnity  benefit  plan: 

Self -only  high  option 8.41 

Self-only  low  cation 8.44 

Self  and  family  high  option 21. 16 

Self  and  family  low  option 8. 62 

It  appears  that  the  major  difference  be- 
tween the  high  and  low  option  plans  of  the 
two  Government-wide  plans  for  people  cov- 
ered by  both  parts  of  Medicare  is  the  maxi- 
mum lifetime  limitation. 

The  major  advantages  of  maintaining  the 
present  system  are  that  (1)  it  would  not  in- 
crease the  Government's  costs  and  (2)  ac- 
cording to  CSC,  low  option  coverage  of  most 
FEHB  plans  appears  to  be  an  adequate  sup- 
plement to  Medicare. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  this  system  is 
that  FEHB  enrollees  who  are  also  covered 
by  Medicare  do  not  derive  full  value  of  their 
r'tinn  premium.  However,  other  groups  in  the 
FEHB  program,  who  do  not  have  Medicare, 
also  do  not  receive  full  value  for  their  FEHB 
premium. 

ExHisrr  2 
Joint  DHEW-CSC  Rxfobt  on  Improved  Co- 

oaozNATTON    Between    Medicare    and   the 

Fedekal  Emplotzk  Health  Benettts  Pko- 

CBAM  to  the  CoMMFTTEE  ON  POST  OfFICX 
AND   ClVn.  SERVICX  and   THE   COMMTTTKE   ON 

Wats  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives AND  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  ^rvice  and  the  Commit- 
teb  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  Required 
BT  Public  Law  93-480  to  Effectuate  Sec- 
tion 1862(c)  OF  the  Social  Secubitt  Act 
ON  January  1,  1976,  Rather  Than  July 
1.  1975 

excerpt 

V.  Results  if  the  1862(c)  Exclusion  Goes 
Into  Effect 

One  possible  response  to  the  difficulties  of 
Instituting  the  W-H  h  options  as  specified  in 
section  1862(c)  is  to  take  no  action  to  make 
complementary  coverage  available  under  the 
FSHB  program.  If  this  were  to  occur,  then  on 
January  l,  1976,  Federal  employees  and  an- 
nuitants covered  by  the  FEHB  program  will 
be  excluded  from  Medicare  coverage  which 
duplicates  that  provided  by  FEHB.  SSA  has 
determined,  based  on  advice  from  its  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel,  that  the  exclusionary 
language  of  section  1862(c)  relates  to  cover- 
age, not  payments,  and  thus,  would  prohibit 
Medicare  from  making  any  payment  for  items 
and  services  covered  under  a  FEHB  plan  in 
which  the  beneficiary  is  also  enrolled,  even 
though  FEHB  would  not  pay  for  such  items 
and  services.  This  occurs  primarily  when  de- 
ductibles and  coinsurance  are  involved. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  FEHB  plans, 
this  alternative  would  be  relatively  simple  to 
administer.  A  FFJIK  plan  would  pay  Its  bene- 
fits in  full  (subject,  of  course,  to  any  deduct- 
ibles and  coinsurance)  without  regard  to 
whether  the  beneflciaiy  is  also  covered  by 
BCadlcare;  and  Medicare  woiild  not  make  any 
payment  for  items  and  services  covered  un- 


der the  beneficiary's  FEHB  plan  even  though 
the  employee  or  annuitant  did  not  receive 
pajrment  for  such  Items  or  services  by  rea- 
son of  such  deductibles  and  coinsurance. 

This  restilt  would  not  only  frustrate  the  In- 
tent of  the  CmigiesB  In  enacting  section  2862 
(c),  but  it  would  also  result  in  a  serious 
disadvantage  to  dually  entitled  beneficiaries 
by  depriving  them  of  a  substanUal  part  of 
their  Medicare  protection.  .In  addition,  bene- 
ficiaries would  have  larger  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses as  they  would  have  to  pay  FEHB  de- 
ductible and  coinsurance  amounts.  Further- 
more, It  would  also  cause  serious  administra- 
tive problems  for  the  Medicare  program.  For 
example:  (1)  many  Inquiries  would  be  re- 
ceived from  Medicare  beneficiaries  Injured  by 
the  denial  of  Medicare  benefits  for  FEHB 
covered  services,  for  which  no  payment  or 
only  partial  payment  was  received  imder  the 
latter  program,  (2)  it  would  be  necessary  for 
SSA  to  develop  and  apply  policies  for  imple- 
menting the  FEHB  exclusion,  i.e.,  for  deter- 
mining whether  items  and  services  are  cov- 
ered under  the  particular  beneficiary's  FEHB 
plan,  and  (3)  the  Medicare  carriers  and  In- 
termediaries would  have  to  stay  abreast  of 
the  benefits  offered  by  114  or  more  FEHB 
plan  (ytlons  in  order  to  avoid  paying  for 
FEHB  covered  services. 

The  elimination  of  Medicare  coverage  for 
dually  entitled  individuals  woiUd  result  in 
Increased  premiums  for  all  FEHB  employees 
and  annuitants,  and  the  Government.  The 
Government  contribution  to  FEHB  coverage 
for  1976  wotUd  be  Increased  by  $127,000,000 
and  enrollees  would  have  to  pay  an  additional 
$108,000,000.  These  Increases  would  be  off- 
set to  some  extent  by  corresponding  de- 
creases in  costs  to  the  Medicare  program  and 
to  beneficiaries  who  would  cancel  their  Part 
B  enrollment  and  thus  save  the  Part  B 
monthly  premium. 

Those  option^  which  contain  the  greatest 
proportion  of  enrollees  who,  are  Individuals 
covered  by  Medicare  would  require  the 
largest  rate  increases.  Therefore,  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  intended  to  be  helped 
by  section  1862(c)  would  be  hit  with  the 
highest  proportionate  rate  increase.  In  ad- 
dition, persons  who  currently  have  Medicare 
and  a  low  option  FEHB  plan,  which  together 
generally  pay  100  percent  of  covered  expenses, 
would  need  to  consider  changing  to  a  high 
option  in  order  to  get  relativ^y  similar,  al- 
though lesser,  protection.  (Whether  or  not 
such  persons  switched  to  a  high  (qition  plan, 
they  might  also  want  to  cancel  their  enroll- 
ment in  Part  B  of  Medicare,  since  they  would 
generally  derive  very  little  benefit  from  such 
coverage.)  This  accounts  for  the  additional 
cost  to  the  Government  and  enrollees  in  the 
event  section  1862(c)  goes  Into  effect. 


EXHIBIT  3A 

FEHB  ntOOlAM  PRIMARY 

ptato  if  prasent  tocial  sacarity  law  is  not  immded  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1976] 


Plas  (optioa-typa  MinllnMnt) 


1975 

total 
prtialum 


1976  Mmwtkly  pramlum  rates 

Change  in 

6ov«m-   Employe*  empioyee 

pays  pays 


Total 
premium  mentpays 


M^srif H3.04 

"■^ 31.81 

4.M 

.— %.$» 

HifliiaW 1 ILH 

HJfk  lamly 21 70 

U*»aH (.» 

tM*r 15.74 

I  Fedentioa   el  Cevariuneat 

12.13 

_ 27.lt 

liipMlf..: 3.75 

LswfMdy 10.91 


{20.01 

47.46 

4.48 

1X00 

18.06 
43.06 
11.10 
27.48 


16.42 
37.94 
•  175 
10.91 


$9.86 

24.40 

3.36 

9.75 

9.86 

24.40 
8.33 

20.61 


9.86 

24.40 
2.81 
8.18 


$10.  IS 

23.06 

1.12 

3.25 

8.20 
18.68 
2.77 
6.78 


6.56 
13.54 
0.94 
2.73 


$4.75 

10.18 

.10 

.75 

4.32 
8.91 
1.18 
2.94 


2.07 
4.61 
0 
0 


Plan  (option-type  enroUment) 


1976  biweelcly  premium  rates 

Total     Govern-  Employee 

premium    premium  mentpays  pays 


1975 
toUl 


Change  in 

employee 

pays 


Government  Employees  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation: 

High  self 111.49 

High  family 22.65 

Low  self 7.63 

Lowfamily '    14.80 

National  Association  of  letter  Carrian: 

High  sell 10.59 

High  family 28.00 

National  League  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States: 

HighsaH 14.64 

High  family 31.41 

Uiwsatf 5.42 

LowtMsUy 13.12 


$14.80 

29.19 

8.36 

16.19 

14.32 
39.79 


18.02 

38.70 

5.42 

1112 


$9.86 

21.89 

6.27 

1M4 

9.86 
24.40 


9.86 

24.40 

4.07 

9.84 


$4.94 
7.30 
2.09 
4.05 

4.46 
15.39 


8.16 

14.30 

1.35 

128 


$1.09 
1.64 
.18 
.35 

1.51 
6.32 


1.16 
1.82 
0 
0 
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Plan  (option-type  enrollment) 


1975 

total 

premium 


1976  biweekly  premium  rates 


Change  in 

Total     Govern-  Employee     employee 
premium  ment  pays  pays  pays 


National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion: 

High  self $10.64 

High  family 25.41 

American   Foreign  Service   Protective 
,  Association: 

(       High  self 7.85 

/        High  family 25.66 

'   Government  Employees  Benefit  Associa- 
tion, inc.: 

High  self 9.33 

High  family 30. 57 

Low  self 1 11 

Low  family 7.89 

Group  Insurance  Board: 

High  self 10.43 

High  family 25.92 

SpeciafAgenb  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion: 

High  self 9.91 

High  family 25. 13 

Mail  handlers  benefit  plan: 

High  self 11.59 

High  family 31. 57 

Low  self 7.57 

Lowfamily 20.81 

Alliance  health  benefit  plan: 

High  self 10.47 

High  family 25.67 

Uw  self 101 

Lowfamily 7.63 

American  Postal  Workers  Union  plan 
AFL-CIO: 

High  self 16.35 

High  family 36.40 

Group  Health  Association,  NC: 

High  self 14.64 

High  family 37.07 

Low  self 10.80 

Low  family 27. 82 

Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New 
Yorl<: 

High  self 11.19 

High  family 31.20 

Metro  Health  Plan: 

High  self 16.29 

High  family 39.70 

Group  Health  Plan,  Inc.: 

High  self 10.90 

High  family 30.56 

Group  Health    Cooperative    of    Puget 
Sound: 

High  self 9.96 

High  family 26.21 

Western  Clinic: 

High  self.. 11.51 

High  family 27.60 

Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan  of  Oregon : 

High  self 10.20 

High  family 27.07 

Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc., 
Northern  California  region: 

High  self 10.98 

High  family 28.34 

Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc., 
southern  California  region: 

Highself 1189 

High  family 36.05 

Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc., 
Hawaii  region: 

Highself 9.91 

High  family 29.40 

Kaiser  Community  Health  Foundation: 

Highself 12.15 

High  family 3133 

Kaiser    Foundation    Health    Plan    of 
Colorado: 

Highself 11.67 

High  family 31.18 

Family  Health  Program,  Inc.: 

Highself 12.36 

High  family 34.22 

Columbia  Medical  Plan: 

Highself...-. 11.82 

HIghfamlly 36.07 


$14. 12 
33.74 


11.85 
38.71 


11.35 

37.76 

111 

7.89 

11.09 
27.54 


1102 
3102 

12.08 

3107 

7.88 

21.81 

12.57 

30.75 

101 

7.63 


16.35 
36.40 

19.80 
49.98 
1187 
35.84 


14.01 
39.03 

20.58 
50.18 

1110 
36.63 


15.08 
36.73 

1151 
30.88 

12.68 
34.28 


1156 
35.00 


16.30 
42.29 


11.42 
3109 

1156 
37.11 


1141 
35.69 

15.15 
41.79 

14.39 
44.18 


$9.86 
24.40 


8.89 
24.40 


8.51 

24.40 

2.33 

5.92 

8.32 
20.66 


9.77 
24.40 

9.06 
24.40 

5.91 
16.36 

9.43 

2106 

2.26 

5.72 


9.86 
24.40 

9.86 
24.40 

9.86 
24.40 


9.86 

24.40 

9.86 
24.40 

9.83 
24.40 


9.86 
24.40 

9.86 
2116 

9.51 
24.40 


9.86 
24.40 


9.86 
24.40 


8.57 
24.40 

9.86 
24.40 


9.86 
24.40 

9.86 
24.40 

9.86 
24.40 


$4.26 
9.34 


2.96 
14.31 


2.84 

1136 

0.78 

1.97 

2.77 
6.88 


125 
8.62 

102 
8.67 
1.97 
5.45 

114 
7.69 
0.75 
1.91 


6.49 
12.00 

9.94 
25.58 

4.01 
11.44 


4.15 
14.63 

10.72 
25.78 

127 
12.23 


155 
11.29 

5.29 
17.39 

4.53 
19.78 


$1.26 
2.86 


1.00 
7.58 


.51 
1.72 
0 
0 

-.02 

-.a 


.77 
2.34 

-.93 

-197 

.08 

.25 


.31 
.95 


-2.22 
-5.47 

2.94 
7.44 
0.85 
2.55 


.60 
2.36 

2.07 
5.01 

.01 
.60 


5.22 
12.33 

2.73 
5.05 

165 
7.72 

-.22 
-.95 

117 
9.88 

.61 
1.74 

170 
10.60 

.36 

1.19 

6.44 
17.89 

0.19 
.77 

2.85 
8.69 

.37 

-1.78 

170 
12.71 

-.81 
-1.69 

-.48 
-.96 

.57 
2.10 

.35 
2.64 


Plan  (option-type  enrollment) 


1975 

total 
premium 


1976  biweekly  premium  rates 

Total      Govern-   Emph>yee 
premium  mentpays  pays 


Change  in 

employee 

pays 


Harvard  Community  Health  Plan: 

Highself 

High  family 

Compcara  Health  Plan: 
Highself. 


High  family. 
iHla     - 


Rhode  Island  Group  HaaKh  Association : 

Highself 

HIghfamlly 

Community  Health  Care  Cantar  Plan: 

Highself 

HIghfamlly 

Arizona  HeeKhPUn: 

Highself 

HIghfamlly 

Depaulo  Health  Plan, Inc.: 

Highself 

HIghfamlly 

Lovelace- Bataan  Health  Program: 

High  self 

HIghfamlly 

Michael  Reese  Health  Plan,  Inc.: 

High  self 

High  family 

Union  Health  Service,  Inc.: 

High  self 

High  family 

University  Affiliated  Health  Plans,  Inc.: 

High  self 

High  family 

New  Mexico  Health  Care  Corp.,  Master- 
care: 

High  self 

High  family 

Group  Health  Insurance,  Inc.: 

High  self 

High  family 

North  Idaho  District  Medical  Servica 
Bureau: 

Highself 

High  family 

Washington  Physicians  Servica: 

Himself 

High  family 

National  Hospital  Association: 

Highself. 

High  family 

Foundation  tor  Medical  Care: 

Highself 

High  family 

Hawaii  Medical  Service  Association: 

Highself 

HIghfamlly 

RKky  Mountain  Health  Maintenance 
Organization : 

High  self 

High  family 

Securos  de  Servicio  de  Salud  de  Puerto 
Rico,  Inc.: 

Highself 

High  family 

Share: 

Highself 

High  family 

Group  Health  Association  of  Northeast- 
ern Minnesota: 

Highself 

HIghfamlly 

Health  Maintenance  Corp.  (of  southwest 
Ohio): 

High  self 

High  family 

Community  Health  Program  of  Queen* 
and  Nassau: 

High  self 

High  family 

ABC— Health    Maintenance   Orpnin- 
tion: 

Highself 

High  family 

Anchor: 

Highself 

High  family 


$1168 
34.99 

14.52 
37.42 

14.21 
34.41 

1L70 
32.57 

1L62 
34.90 

1167 
38.80 

1109 
37.38 

12.91 
3126 

1L08 
32.50 

12.25 
36.75 


0 
0 

108 
24.29 


Note:  Where  no  low  option  is  shown,  plan  has  only  1  option. 


Source:  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
EXHIBIT  3B 
MEDICARE  PROGRAM  PRIMARY 
(Ratas  if  present  social  security  law  is  amended  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1976| 


$16.50 
41.32 

16.67 
4132 

15.54 
37.73 

1155 
37.64 

1147 
4a  08 

15.26 
4118 

1195 
4a  64 

16.00 
41.59 

1145 
4a  13 

14.40 
4a  50 


14.84 
40.86 

10  95 
34.81 


§: 


86 

4.40 


9.86 
24.40 

9.86 
24.40 

9.86 
24.40 

9.86 
24.40 

9.86 
24.40 

9.86 
24.40 

9.86 
24.40 

9.86 
24.40 

9.86 
24.40 


9.86 
24.40 

121 

24.40 


$6.64 
16!  92 

6.81 
1192 

5.68 
1133 

169 
1124 

161 
15.68 

5.40 
1178 

4.09 
16.24 

6.14 
17.19 

159 
15.73 

4.54 

16.10 


4.98 

16.46 

2.74 
ia41 


$0.60 
.86 

-.07 
.43 


-2.15 

-.37 
-.40 

-.37 
-.29 

-.63 
-1.09 

-1.36 
-2.21 

.87 
2.86 

.15 
2.U 

-.07 
-1.72 


0 
0 

a  72 
4.34 


11.78 
28.05 

16.02 
35.07 

9.86 
24.40 

6.16 
1167 

2.02 
1.55 

12.25 
34.73 

16.21 
46.14 

9.86 
24.40 

6.35 
21.74 

1.74 
1.94 

193 
22.89 

11.09 
2157 

132 
21.43 

2.77 
7.14 

.54 

1.42 

11.15 
2149 

14.60 
36.97 

9.86 
24.40 

4.74 
12.57 

1.23 
101 

9.85 
27.59 

14.48 
40.91 

9.86 
24.40 

4.62 

16.51 

2.16 
7.85 

0 

0 

14.99 
35.86 

9.86 
24.40 

5.13 
11.46 

0 
0 

136 

26.75 

136 
26.75 

6.27 
20.06 

2.09 
6.69 

0 
-1.13 

• 

0 
0 

11.74 
32.70 

181 
24.40 

2.93 
130 

0 
0 

0 
0 

14.70 
36.61 

9.88 

24.40 

4.84 
12.21 

0 
0 

0 
0 

14.77 
38.34 

9.86 
24.40 

4.91 
1194 

0 
0 

0 
0 

16.97 
4185 

9.86 
24.40 

7.11 
19.45 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1176 
39.06 

186 
24.40 

190 
14.66 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1186 
3119 

9.86 
24.40 

4.00 
1179 

0 
0 

1975 

total 

Plan  (optlon-typa  enrollment)        prem  ium 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield: 

Highself $1104 

HighfamJIy 31.81 

Low  self 4.08 

Lowfamily 199 


1976  biweekly  premium  ratas 

Total     Govern-   Employee 
premium  ment  pays  plays 


Change  in 

employee 

pays 


$1119 

43.14 

4.08 

11.81 


19.42 

2113 

106 

186 


$177 

20.01 

1.02 

2.95 


$3.37 
7.13 
0 
.45 


Plan  (option-type  enrollment) 


1975 

total 

premium 


1976  biwaakly  premium 


Total     Govem- 
premium  ment  pays 


Employee 
pays 


Change  In 

employe* 

pays 


Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.: 

HighsaW $11.52  $16.13  $9.42  $6.71  $2.83 

High  family 28.70  38.46  2113  1133  156 

Lowsalf 6.35  158  6.44  2.14  .55 

Lowfamily... 1174  21.25  1194  131  1.38 


36084 
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Plan  (option-typa  anroiliMiit) 


1975 

total 

premium 


f   1976  bivvaokly  pramlum  rates 

Total      Govern-   Employee 
premium  menipays  pay* 


Change  In 

employee 

pays 


AMarican    Fadaration    of  Government 
Employaes: 

Hifh  self $12. 13 

HifltfaiMty 27.86 

Lowsalf f 3.75 

Low  family 10.91 

Government   Employtes   Hmi>it8i  As- 
sociation: 

Hifllself 11. 4J 

Hi(h  family 22.65 

Lowsalf ■.  7  63 

Lowfamily u  gg 

Natioflal  Assactatioa  of  Litlw  Carriars: 

Hiflisalf 10  59 

High  family 2100 

Natioaat  Leafue  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States: 

H|f!|«*f- 14.64 

High  family 31. 41 

Lowsalf. 5.42 

Low  famihr '       13.12 

Rational  Rural  Latter  Carriars  Assacia-' 
tion: 

High  self 10.64 

High  family 25  41 

American    Foreign   Service   Protective 
Association: 

High  salt 7  85 

Highfanjily 25.66 

Government  Employees  Benefit  Associa- 
tion, Inc: 

High  self 9.33 

High  family 3057 

Lowsalf 3.11 

Lowfamily 7  gg 

GflMp  Insurance  Bcnrd: 

Higksalf 10.43 

Highltaiily 25.92 

SpaoaT  Agenb  Mutual  BaiMfit  Associ- 
ation: 

High  self 9.91 

Higli  family 25.13 

Mail  Haadlars  6aiWm  Ptaa: 

High  self 11.59 

High  family 31.57 

Low  self 7.57 

Lavfamiiy 2ILII 

AHiMKeHMiti  Benefit  Plan: 

HiglisaM 10.47 

HiffchyMy 25.67 

LowsaH 3.01 

Lawfamif* 753 

Anarieaii  Portal  Worfcan  Union  PUn 
AFL-CIO: 
Wgliaalt 16.35 

GreMRMlth/(i^Sttiaa.N.a: 

ffijJ'S'j^ 14.64 

Hightaniily„ 37.07 

LawaaH 10.  go 

Lowiaarily 27.82 

Hartth  Imiranea  Plan  of  Greater  New 
Yorfc: 

21$  I*-- 11. 19 

Hlgli  family: 31.20 

Metro  Haaltk  Plan: 

Higli  saw 16.29 

High  family 3947 

Group  HeaM  Ptaa.  lac.: 

Higjisrtf „.       10.90 

HigkteMity„ 30.56 

Groaf   Heatth   Caoparalive  of   Puget 
Sovnd: 

HighsaM 9.96 

High  family 26:21 

Waslani  CUaic: 

|iaiS«i-- 11.51 

Higlil»a*y 27.60 

Kasiar  Foaadatian  Haaltk  Ptea  of  OrMon: 

"fij^-^ 10.20 

Higli«M«ir 27.07 

Kaisar  FoandatioN  Health  Plan   Inc. 
•orthara  California  region: 

U!g»*»v- 10.98 

Highfaamy 28.34 

Ross-Loos  Madkal  Group: 

High  self „ 12.97 

Higkfaarily r.......       30  88 

Kaisar  FomdaHon  Heelth  Plan,  Inc. 
saalkani  California  ration: 
rn^MU 13.89 

."!*"*■•'»- »S 

Kataar  Fawdaltai  Haaltk  Plan,  Inc, 
Hawaii  raftaa: 
HIgisair ^ 191 

"Wft«<» *...:.::    n.v 

Note:  Where  no  low  a»tioa  is  shown,  ptan  has  only  1  option. 


$14.25 

32.74 

3.75 

10.91 


13.50 

26.61 

7.63 

14.80 

13.83 
36.59 


16.99 

36.49 

5.42 

13.12 


12.48 
29.83 


11.35 
37.08 


11.14 

37.1? 

3.11 

7.89 

11.09 
27.54 


1^88 
32.62 

11.96 

32.74 

7.80 

21.59 

11.93 

29.20 

3.01 

7.63 


16.35 
36.40 

19.05 
48.10 
13.35 
34.51 


13.45 
37.48 

2a  27 
49.41 

12.62» 
35.26 


13.57 
3S.73 

12.82 
30.45 

12.68 
34.28 


1136 
34.42 

17.92 
41.80 


16.30 
42.29 


11.19 
32.45 


(9.42 

23.13 

2.81 

8.18 


9.42 
19.96 

5.72 
11.10 

9.42 
23.13 


9.42 

23.13 

4.07 

9.84 


9.36 
22.37 


8.51 
23.13 


8.36 

23.13 

2.33 

5.92 

8.32 
20.66 


1.42 
23.13 

8.97 

2113 

5.85 

16.19 

8.95 

ir90 

2.26 

5.72 


1.42 

a  13 

9.42 
2113 

9.42 
2113 


9.42 
2113 

9.42 
23.13 


9.42 
13 


1 


l42 
2113 

9.42 
22.84 

9.42 
2113 


9.42 
2113 

9.42 
2113 


142 
2113 


139 

2113 


M.83 

9.61 

.94 

2.73 


4.08 
6.65 
1.91 
3.70 

4.41 
1146 


7.57 

1136 

1.35 

128 


3.12 
7.46 


2.84 
1195 


2.78 

1199 

.78 

1.97 

2.77 
6.88 


146 

9.49 

2.99 
9.61 
1.95 
5.40 

2.98 

7.30 

.75 

1.91 


6.93 
1127 

9.63 
24.97 

193 
11.38 


4.03 
14.35 

10.85 
26.28 

120 
12.U 


4.15 
12.60 

140 
7.61 

126 
11.15 


194 
1L29 

150 

1167 


6.88 

19.16 


2.80 
132 


$0.34 
.68 
0 
0 


.23 
.99 

0 

0 

1.46 
4.39 


.57 
.88 

0 

0 


.12 
.98 


.88 
7.22 


.45 
■  2.35 
0 
0 

-.02 
-.11 


.98 
121 

-.96 

-103 

.06 

.20 

.15 
.56 

.00 
.00 


-1.78 
-4.20 

2.63 

6.83 

.77 

2.49 


.48 
2.08 

2.20 
5.51 

-.06 
.50 


1.66 
5.32 

-.47 
-1.06 

.70 
101 


.60 
1.88 

117 
6.72 


.63 
2.04 


.32 
-1.15 


Plan  (option-type  enrollment} 


1975 

total 

pranrium 


1976  biweekly  premium  rates 

Total     Govern-  Employee 
premium  mentpeys  pays 


Change  in 

employe* 

P*y« 


Kaiser  Community  Heelth  Foundation: 

High  self 

High  family 

Kaiser    Foundation    Health    PUi    of 
Colorado: 

High  self 

High  family 

Family  Health  Program,  Inc: 

High  self 

High  family 

Columbia  Medical  Flan: 

High  self 

High  family I""* 

Harvard  Community  Health  Plan: 

High  self 

High  family .... 

Compear*  Health  Plan: 

High  self 

High  family 

Rhode  feland  Group  Healtti  AssodiUoi: 

High  self 

High  family " 

Community  Health  Care  Center  Plaa: 

High  self 

High  family 

Arizona  Health  Plan: 

High  self 

High  family 

Depaulo  Health  Plan,  Inc: 

High  self 

High  family 

Lovelace-Bataan  Heatth  Program: 

High  self. 

High  family... 

Michael  Reese  Health  Plan,  Inc: 

High  self. 

High  family ....... 

Union  Health  Service,  Inc: 

High  self 

High  family 

University  Affiliated  Health  Plaits,  Inc: 

High  self 

High  family 

New  Mexico  Health  Care  Corp.,  Master- 
care: 

High  self 

High  family 

Group  Health  Insurance,  Inc.: 

High  self 

Hish  family 

North  Idaho  District  Medical  Sarvica 
Bureau: 

High  self 

High  family 

Washington  Physicians  Sarvica: 

High  self 

High  family 

National  Hospital  Association: 

High  self..... 

High  family 

Foundation  for  Medical  Care: 

High  self 

High  family 

Hawaii  Medical  Sarvic*  Association: 

High  self 

High  family ^ 

Rocky    Mountain   Health   Maintenance 
Organization : 

High  self 

High  family 

Seguros  de  Servicio  do  Salud  de  Puerto 
Rko.  Inc; 

High  self 

High  family „ 

Share: 

High  self 

Highfaaiily 

Medical  Care  Group  of  SL  Louis: 

High  self 

High  family 

Group   Health   Association  of  North^' 
eastern  Minnesota: 

High  self. -. 

High  family 

Health  Maintananca  Corp.  (of 
west  Ohio): 

High  self 

High  family 

Community  Health  Program  of  1 
and  Nassau: 

High  self 

High  family 

ABC  Health  Maintenance  Organizatioa: 

High  self 

High  family , 

Anchor: 

High  self 

High  family „ 


$12.  U 
3133 


1L67 
3LM 

12.36 
34.22 

1L82 

3&07 

1168 
34.99 

14.52 
37.42 

14.21 
34.41 

11.70 
32.57 

11.62 
34.90 

1167 
38.80 

1109 
37.38 

12.91 
3126 

11.08 
32.50 

12.25 
36.75 


0 
0 

108 
24.29 


11.78 
28.06 

12.25 
34.73 

8.93 
22.89 

11.15 
28.49 

9.85 

27.59 


136 
26.75 

0 
0 

0 
0 


$1156 
37.11 


1141 
35.69 

15.03 
41.40 

14.39 
44.18 

1119 
4a  51 

16.56 
4101 

15.54 
37.73 

1142 
37.39 

1147 
4a  08 

15.26 
4118 

1195 
4a  64 

15.84 
41.12 

1145 
4a  13 

14.40 
40.50 


14.84 
40.86 

ia30 
32.65 


14.79 
34.07 

15.08 
42.92 

lau 

26.00 

14.01 
36.14 

1148 
38.13 


14.99 
35.86 


136 
26.75 

11.74 
32.70 

1132 
41.84 


14.70 
36.61 


14.77 
3134 


16.97 
4185 

1176 
39.06 

1186 
3119 


$9.42 
2113 


9.42 
2113 

9L42 
2113 

9.42 
2113 

9.42 
2113 

142 
2113 

142 
2113 

142 
23.13 

142 
2113 

142 
2113 

142 
2113 

142 
2113 

142 
2113 

142 
2113 


142 
2113 

7.73 
2113 


142 
2113 

142 
2113 

7.58 
1150 

142 
2113 

142 
2113 


142 
23.13 


6.27 
2106 

181 
2113 

142 
2113 


141 
2113 


142 
2113 


142 
2113 

142 
2113 

142 
23.13 


$4.14 

1198 


199 
12.56 

5.61 
1127 

4.97 
21.05 

6.77 
17.38 

7.14 
1188 

6.12 
14.60 

4.00 
14.26 

4.05 
16.95 

5.84 

2105 

4.53 
17.51 

6.42 
17.99 

4.03 
17.00 

4.98 
17.37 


5.42 
17.73 

2.57 
152 


5.37 
1194 

166 

1179 

2.53 
ISO 

4.58 
1101 

4.06 
15.00 


5.57 
12.73 


2.09 
6.69 

2.93 
157 

190 
1171 


5.28 
1148 


S.3S 
15.21 


7.55 
20.72 

4.34 
1193 

4.W 

1106 


$-137 
-.42 


-.04 
.31 

.81 
2.98 

.79 
191 

.73 
1.32 

.28 
1.39 

-.45 
-.81 

-OS 
.62 

.07 
.98 

-.19 
.11 

-.92 
-.94 

1.16 
165 

.59 
143 

.37 
-.45 


0 
0 

.55 
145 


1.23 
1.82 

1.05 
199 

.30 
.78 

1.08 
145 

1.60 
6.34 


0 
-1.13 

0 

0 

0 
0 


Source:  U.S.  Civil  Sarvica  Commission. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  that  If  we  should  discover  that 
repeal  of  section  1862(c)  should  present 
an  unforeseen  hardship  for  FEHB  en- 
rollees  covered  by  medicare,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  Introduce  the  necessary  legis- 
lation which  will  allow  for  the  (Govern- 
ment to  pay  all  of  the  cost  for  part  B 
coverage  for  eligible  FEIHB  program 
en^'ollees. 

The  second  bill  I  have  Introduced  will 
give  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view all  proposed  rate  increases  by  car- 
riers participating  in  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  program.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
proposed  increases  for  1976  are  due  to 
the  sharp  rise  in  health  care  costs.  The 
Commission  cites  the  18-percent  increase 
in  average  hospital  charges  and  the  11- 
percent  Increase  In  average  physician 
fees  in  the  last  year  as  chief  causes  for 
the  rise  in  costs.  Additionally,  the  Com- 
mission takes  note  of  1|he  malpractice 
problem  and  the  resulting  upward  push 
in  malpractice  insurance  premiums  as 
an  additional  reason  for  these  drastic  in- 
creases in  premium  rates  for  enrollees. 
This  year's  projected  operating  deficits 
for  most  FEHB  carriers  is  serious.  Equal- 
ly serious,  however,  is  the  35  to  40  per- 
cent higher  average  annual  cost  per  en- 
rollee's  premium  which  the  Commission 
projects  for  1976. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  an 
obligation,  however,  to  look  beyond  the 
question  of  operating  deficits  and  premi- 
um rate  increases  and  try  to  determine 
if  the  rate  Increases  the  deficits  might 
be  due  to  factors  which  extend  beyond 
the  obvious  reasons  such  as  Increases  In 
physician  fees,  hospital  charges,  mal- 
practice premiums,  and  the  cost  of  new 
health  care  technology.  Both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Commission  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  identify  and  correct  any  and 
all  inefficiencies  which  exist  in  the  pres- 
ent system.  We  need  to  know,  partic- 
ularly when  we  are  confronted  with 
sharp  Increases  such  as  those  now  pro- 
posed, whether  or  not  efforts  are  being 
made  by  the  Commission  and  the  car- 
riers to  decrease  or  control  health  care 
costs. 

We  need  to  know,  for  example,  whether 
the  present  system  stimulates  misuUUza- 
tion  of  the  health  benefits  programs, 
both  by  the  providers  and  the  enrollees. 
We  need  to  know  what  incentives  su'e  em- 
ployed by  the  carriers  and  providers  to 
imp^ve  utilization. 

A^  the  Congress  needs  to  be  in  a 
position  to  act,  and  act  swiftly  to  disap- 
prove rate  increases  if  it  can  be  deter- 
mined that  sufficient  steps  have  not  been 
taken  to  control  and  eliminate  those  cost 
factors  associated  with  inefficient  man- 
agement. 

Under  the  review  process  established 
in  this  bill,  the  Congress  will  be  able  to 
examine  the  proposed  rate  changes  and, 
at  the  same  time,  consider  the  extent 
to  which  mismanagement,  poor  utiliza- 
tion of  health  resources,  and  cost  con- 
trol measures  or  the  lack  thereof  con- 
tribute to  the  problems  which  prompt 
rate  increases. 

The  review  contemplated  under  this 
legislation  would  not  be  a  one -shot  affair 


based  on  the  Commission's  recent  an- 
nouncement, but  rather  will  be  triggered 
whenever  the  Commission  and  the  car- 
riers feel  they  have  to  increase  enrollees 
premium  rates.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
bill,  the  case  for  premium  rate  hikes  will 
have  to  be  made  by  carriers  not  only  to 
the  Commission,  but  to  the  Congress  as 
well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  bills  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the*REOORD, 
as  follows: 

S. 2625 

B^  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section 

1862(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  repealed. 

S.  2626 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8902  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  redesignating  the  second  sub- 
section (J)  as  subsection  (k)  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(1)  (1)'  The  Conunlsslon  shall  submit  any 
proposed  increase  in  rates  charged  under  a 
health  benefit  plan  described  by  section  8903 
of  this  title  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
SO  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  In- 
crease Is  proposed  to  become  effective.  Any 
such  Increase  shall  take  effect  as  proposed 
and  shall  continue  in  effect  unless,  before  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  30  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  the  proposed  rate  increase  is 
transmitted,  either  House  adopts  a  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  rate  Increase,  in 
which  case  a  rate  Increase  shall  not  take 
effect.  The  continuity  of  a  session  Is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die,  and  the 
days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3 
days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  In  the 
computation  of  the  30-day  period. 

"(2)  Paragraphs  (3)-(9)  of  this  suboec- 
tlon  are  enacted  by  Congress — 

"(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  described 
by  this  section;  and  they  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  In- 
consistent therewith;  and 

"(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time,  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(3)  If  the  committee,  to  which  has  been 
referried  a  resolution  disapproving  a  pro- 
posed rate  Increase  has  not  reported  the 
reecdutlon  at  the  end  of  10  calendar  days 
after  Its  Introduction,  It  Is  In  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  mcrease  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  committee. 

"(4)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  mdlvidual  favoring  the  reaolu- 
tion.  Is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  rate  increase),  and  debate  thereon  la 
limited  to  not  more  than  1  hour,  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  is  not  in  order,  and  It 


is  not  In  order  to  more  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(6)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to,  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  rate  increase. 

"(6)  When  the  conunlttee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed rate  Increase,  it  is  at  any  time  there- 
after In  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  motion  Is  highly  privileged 
and  Is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  is  not  in  order,  and  It  Is  not  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(7)  Debate  on  the  resolution  Is  limited  to 
not  more  than  2  hours,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  those  favoring  and  thoee  exposing 
the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to  limit  de- 
bate is  not  debatable^An  amendment  to,  or 
motion  to  reconunlt,  tiie  resolution  is  not  In 
order,  and  it  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  la 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(8)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or  the 
consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
a  proposed  rate  increase,  and  motions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  business, 
are  decided  without  debate. 

"(B)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  re- 
lating to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed rate  increase  are  decided  without  de- 
bate.". 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  2627.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  national  transportation 
policy  and  to  recommend  programs  and 
policies  to  insure  that  the  future  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  United  States 
will  be  met.  Referred  jointiy,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  would 
create  a  commission  to  study  national 
transportation  policy  and  to  recom- 
mend programs  and  policies  to  insure 
that  the  future  transportation  needs  of 
the  United  States  will  be  met. 

Our  transportation  system  has  many 
facets,  all  vital  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  all  instrumental  in  the  growth  of 
.the  United  States. 

Waterways  are  liquid  highways  for 
the  economical  transportation  of  food, 
energy  and  industrial  supplies,  and  other 
commodities.  Harbors  are  terminals 
which  both  receive  goods  from  beyond 
our  shores  and  supplies  shipped  •  from 
within  our  boundaries.  Railroads  played 
a  major  role  in  opening  up  the  West  and 
remain  essential  carriers  of  necessary 
materials.  Highways  have  made  us,  on 
an  individual  basis,  the  most  mobile  na- 
tion in  the  world.  Mass  transit  has  pre- 
vented our  cities  from  choking.  And 
aviation  has  opened  up  horizons  un- 
dreamed of  bv  our  Founding  Fathers. 

All  of  these  modes  of  transportation 
have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  stud- 
ies and  extensive  research.  But  there 
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taas  never  been  a  national  effort  to  take 
•II  these  facets  and  tie  them  together. 

We  have  no  Idea  of  the  relative  costs 
<rf,  or  the  Interrelationship  between, 
water,  air,  rail,  and  highway  transporta^ 
tlon.  All  of  them  have  grown  cm  an  in- 
dividual basis  at  different  periods  in  our 
developmoit. 

We  do  not  know,  in  precise  terms,  what 
the  effect  of  improving  one  transporta- 
tion mode  would  be  on  another,  compet- 
ing mode,  in  the  same  geographical  area. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  cost  to  the 
ccmsumer  and  the  Nation  of  expanded 
Federal  assistance  to  railroads  accom- 
panied by  Imposition  of  user  charges  on 
the  inland  waterways. 

Only  1  month  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  issued  a  preliminary 
statement  of  national  transportation 
policy.  I  applaud  this  effort,  which  we 
have  been  waiting  for  since  the  creation 
cl  the  Department  nearly  10  years  ago. 
I  believe,  however,  that  an  adequate 
national  toansportation  policy  cannot  be 
formiilated  at  this  time. 

In  transportation,  the  fragmented  re- 
sponsibilities among  congressional  com- 
mittees and  Federal  agencies  has  com- 
plicated the  development  of  coordinated 
policy.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
achieve  a  balance  among  competing 
transportation  modes  that  would  produce 
the  most  efficient  system  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

I  believe  It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
cmment  to  take  a  positive  leadership 
role  in  the  development  of  a  national 
transportation  policy.  Such  a  policy  must 
be  based  on  a  compendlimi  of  knowledge 
which  has  not  yet  been  developed.  We 
need  a  Joint  effort  of  qualified  people 
representing  the  Congress.  Federal 
agencies,  the  transportation  Industry, 
and  the  public. 

The  Wn  I  am  Introducing  today,  Mr 
President,  would  establish  a  25-member 
commission.  The  membership  would 
come  from  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  having  trans- 
portation responsibilities,  the  transpor- 
tation Industry  Itself,  and  the  pubUc. 

The  Commission  Is  directed  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  our  transportation  demands  and  the 
resources  and  policies  which  presently 
exist  to  meet  these  demands.  The  Com- 
mission will  evaluate  the  relative  merits 
of  all  modes  of  transportation  In  meeting 
our  needs.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  study, 
^ch  Is  to  take  1  year,  the  Commission 
will  recommend  the  programs  and  poli- 
cies most  likely  to  Insure  that  an  ade- 
quate transportation  systen  will  succeed 
In  meeting  the  needs  for  the  movement 
of  goods  and  people  In  our  society 

It  Is  only  with  the  results  of  such  a 
Bt^  before  us.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
•dmlnlstratlon  and  the  Congress  can  ef- 
fectively and  responsibly  formulate  a 
balanced  transportation  policy  for  this 
Nation.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  measure 
will  become  law  as  expeditiously  as  possl- 
»*«•  We  h»ve,ah-cadv  waited  too  long. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  measure  be  jolnUy  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Committee  on  Conmerce.  and  the  Com- 
lUttee  «i  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
uralrs. 


•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.J.  Res.  145.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
grant  posthumously  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship to  William  Penn  and  to  Hannah 
Callowhlll  Penn.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  Introducing  a  Joint  resolution  that 
will  grant  posthumously  full  U.S.  citizen- 
ship to  William  and  Hannah  Penn.  This 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  founders  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Founding  Pennsylvania  was  not  Wll- 
liaip  Penn's  only  contribution  to  history. 
He  was  a  moral  giant  of  his  day  who 
stood  by  his  Quaker  convictions  while 
suffering  persecution  from  a  hostile  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Penn's  belief  in  freedom  of 
religion  led  him  on  his  quest  for  a  new 
land  where  toleration  of  all  religious 
beliefs  would  be  practiced. 

Before  Penn  left  England  for  America 
he  brought  about  a  change  in  trial  proce- 
dure that  had  a  profound  infiuence  on 
the  court  system  that  later  developed  in 
the  United  States.  He  had  been  arrested 
with  William  Meade  on  a  tnmiped-up 
charge  for  inciting  to  riot  and  a  jury 
found  them  not  guilty.  The  trial  judge 
was  not  pleased  with  that  verdict,  and  he 
locked  the  jury  up  without  food  or  drink 
and  threatened  them  imless  they  recon- 
sidered. The  jury  came  back  after  several 
grueling  days  with  the  same  verdict  of 
not  guilty.  The  Penn-Meade  case  set  a 
precedent  whereby  a  jury  must  be  al- 
lowed to  reach  an  independent  decision 
without  interference. 

After  this  major  accomplishment,  Mr. 
Penn  left  for  the  New  World  on  his 
holy  experiment  In  August  1682  with  100 
Quakers  crowded  into  a  ship  called  the 
Welcome.  The  party  landed  at  a  spot  on 
the  Delaware  River  they  called  Phila- 
delphia, the  "City  of  Brotherly  Love."  To 
Penn's  credit,  he  immediately  established 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  and 
treated  them  with  respect. 

The  administration  of  such  a  vast 
territory  between  New  York  and  Mary- 
land took  up  most  of  William  Penn's 
energy  untU  his  death  In  1718.  Hannah 
Penn  assisted  her  husband  In  running 
the  colony,  and  when  William  returned 
to  England  she  probably  became  the 
first  woman  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  territory  in  the  New  World.  The 
Penns  guaranteed  liberty  of  conscience 
and  promised  that  free  people  could 
change  the  system  if  they  chose  to 
do  so.  These  guarantees  attracted  settlers 
from  all  over  the  world  and  the  Keystone 
State-to-be  began  to  prosper. 

Wmiam  and  Hannah  Penn  laid  a 
strong  foundation  for  a  strong  system  of 
govemmept  in  the  Commonwealth.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  expedi- 
tiously this  resolution  and  Insure  that 
these  great  Americans  are  given  this 
high  honor  In  this  Bicentennial  period. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
I  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


S.   633 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator     from     Massachusetts      (Mr. 


Brookb)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
632,  a  bill  to  help  preserve  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  to  further  the  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  of  Congress  by  pro- 
viding for  congressional  review  of  ex- 
ecutive agreements. 

S.    1110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1110,  the 
Judicial  Tenure  Act. 

S.    1437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chh-es,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  a. 
Hart)  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuwintY)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1437.  a  bill  to  distinguish  Fed- 
eral grant  and  cooperative  agreement  re- 
lationships from  Federal  procurement 
relationships,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   17TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1776,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Valley  Forge  National  Historical  Park 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

S.    1847 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1847,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  101st  Airborne  Division  As- 
sociation to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  Its  environs. 

S.  3207 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fong,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin) 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2207.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  of 
Industrially  f imded  personnel  in  comput- 
ing the  total  number  of  civilian  person- 
nel authorized  by  law  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  any  fiscal  year. 

S.  2258 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nici) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2258,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
method  whereby  the  Congress  may  as- 
sure a  more  effective  use  of  tax  dollars. 

S.  3380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symington,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2350,  a  bill  to  place  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  National  Security 
Council. 

S.   3404 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  were  added  as  cosponsors  to  S. 
2404.  a  bill  to  provide  that  Income  from 
certain  public  entertainment  activities 
conducted  by  organizations  described  in 
section  501(c)  (3),  (4).  or  (5)  shall  not 
be  unrelated  trade  or  business  Income 
and  shall  not  affect  the  tax  exemption  of 
the  organization. 
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S.  3420 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2426,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  reduced  rate  of  postage  for 
letters  sealed  against  inspection  mailed 
by  private  citizens. 

8.    2401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2451,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

S.    2463 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  Hart) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2463,  a 
bill  to  Insure  fair  treatment  for  women, 
and  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  ResiJonslblUties, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2S30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Oarm)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkb),  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2530,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  equal  access  to  courts 
in  lawsuits  involving  the  Federal  (3ov- 
ernment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   3S31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Btrd,  Jr.)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2531,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  require  proof  of 
United  States  citizenship  or  lawful  resi- 
dence as  a  condition  for  receipt  of  as- 
sistance supported  by  appropriated 
funds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2.837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmaoge,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2537,  a  bill  to 
reform  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

S.  2874 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2574.  to  amend  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933. 

S.  3898 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwoos,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock). 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) ,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Morgan)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2598,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
inspection  and  identification  of  Imported 
meat  and  dalir  products. 

SENATK   joint  RESOLTmON    89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  89.  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever" 
as  the  national  march  of  the  United 
States. 

NmiSING   HOME  REFORM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  March  12 
I  introduced  12  nursing  home  reform 
bills;  another  36  bills  were  Introduced  on 
April  29.  I  wish  to  list  the  following  as 
additional  cosponsors.  Mr.  Hartke  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1155  through  S.  1165  and 
S.  1552  through  S.  1587,  inclusive.  Mr. 
Brock  sis  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1553,  1571, 
1572.  Mr.  Pell  cosponsors  S.  1566,  1572, 
1578,  1581.  Mr.  Burdick  cosponsors  S. 
cxxL — aaio— Part  27 


1156,  1159,  and  1160.  Mr.  Buckley  co- 
sponsors  S.  1960.  Mr.  ElENNEDY  cospon- 
sors S.  1582,  1583,  and  1584.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey cosponsors  S.  1160, 1163, 1232,  and 
1234.  Mr.  Bayh  and  Mr.  Leahy  wish  to  be 
entered  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  75.  Mr.  Muskie  and  Mr.  Hath- 
away wish  to  cosponsor  S.  1563.  Mr. 
Mbtcalf  wishes  to  cosponsor  S.  1161, 
1162,  1163,  1164,  1165,  1166,  1552.  1553. 
1554,  1555,  1556,  1565,  1582,  1583.  1584, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


(30VERNMENT  IN  THE  SUNSHINE 
ACT— S.  5 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1080 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (8.  5)  to  provide  that  meetings  of 
Government  agencies  and  of  congres- 
sional committees  shall  be  oper>  "to  the 
public,  and  for  other  purposes 


MHJTARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1976— H.R.  10029 

amendment   no.    1084 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CULVER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proiJosed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  10029)  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1976,  and  the  period 
ending  September  30, 1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMEirr   MO.    968 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  968.  Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  amending  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  relating  to  open  committee 
meetings. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING  ON 
ENERGY  PRICES  AND  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce — as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging — that  the  com- 
mittee will  conduct  a  hearing  on  Novem- 
ber 7, 1975,  at  10  a.m.  In  room  1318.  Dlrk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Impact  of  Rising  Energy 
Costs  on  Older  Americans." 

Senator  Chiles,  who  took  testimony  at 
a  similar  hearing  In  September  1974,  will 
preside. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  CONSERVATIONIST  DEPARTS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
many  tributes  have  been  paid,  and  they 
continue  to  be  paid,  to  the  late  Dr.  Dan- 
iel Hale,  M.D.,  of  Princeton,  W.  Va.,  who 


died  oh  September  30.  Invariably,  these 
tributes  note  that  this  outstanding  West 
Virginian  was  one  of  our  country's  most 
effective  conservationists. 

Dr.  Hale  was  a  public-spirited  msm  in 
the  very  best  sense  of  that  term.  He  was 
so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  conservation  especisdly  of  soil 
ajid  water  £ind  plant  life,  that  he  devoted 
uncounted  days  and  months  and  years  of 
activity  to  public  problems  associated 
with  these  matters  with  no  thought  of 
credit  or  reward  for  himself.  He  gave 
equally  of  his  time  and  talent  to  the 
problems  associated  with  public  health. 

The  result  is  that  today  the  southern 
area  of  his  native  State  of  West  Virginia 
is  a  better  place  for  all  who  live  there. 
At  least  four  editorial  colunms  in  West 
Virginia  publications  have  taken  note  of 
that  fact,  and  they  should  be  of  Interest 
to  all  who  have  an  Interest  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  first  is  from  the  Bluefleld  Daily 
Telegraph  of  October  2,  entitled  "Dr. 
Dan  Hale:"  the  next  is  from  a  publica- 
tion of  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Market  Bulletin,  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  by  Agriculture  Commissioner 
Gus  R.  Douglass,  entitied  "A  Conserva- 
tionist Departs;"  the  third  is  from  the 
Princeton  Times  of  October  2,  entitled 
"Dr.  Daniel  Hale;  and  the  last  is  from 
the  St.  Albans  Advertiser  of  October  9  by 
Oneita  Hllbert  Adklns,  entiUed  "Just  a 
Country  Doctor:  He  Made  House  Calls!" 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Hale  was  a  tireless, 
dynamic  force  for  good  In  my  State,  the 
like  of  whom  we  may  not  soon  see  again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  four 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  The  Bluefleld   (W.  Va.)    DaUy  Tele- 
graph, Oct.  2.  1976] 
Dr.  Dan  Hale 

Many  of  those  who  luiew  Dr.  Dan  Hale  of 
Princeton  remarked  at  one  time  or  another 
that  It  was  a  mystery  to  them  how  be  ever 
fovmd  time  to  practice  medicine.  It  was  a 
mystery  to  this  newspaper  too,  although  we 
know  he  did. 

The  wonderment  was  caused  by  Dr.  Hale's 
seemingly  unending  Involvement  In  conser- 
vation and  public  health  matters,  an  In- 
volvement which  has  richly  rewarded  the  city 
and  area  he  served.  In  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word. 

As  a  leading  and  a  guiding  spirit  In  the 
Brush  Creek  Watershed  Association  and 
many  similar  projects.  Dr.  Hale  helped  to 
transform  Mercer  Ck>unty,  eliminating  many 
flood  problems  and  assuring  Princeton  of  a 
problem-free  water  supply  with  ample  re- 
serves. His  Interest  In  public  health  created 
and  sustained  a  strong  county  health  de- 
partment, obtained  for  this  area  the  South- 
ern Regional  Health  CouncU,  and  made  that 
organization  a  success  beyond  most  original 
expectations. 

The  list  of  worthwhile  projects  In  which 
Dan  Hale  played  a  major  role  Is  practically 
unending,  and  we  don't  Intend  to  attempt 
to  list  them.  Dr.  Hale  himself  never  seemed 
to  care  In  the  least  whether  he  received  credit 
for  the  work,  and  we  don't  think  he  did.  The 
Improvements  themselves  were  what  mat- 
tered to  him. 

A  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  Dr.  Hale 
visited  this  newspaper  to  enlist  our  aid  In 
stirring  up  some  Interest  In  the  Edison  Hol- 
low dam  and  reservoir  project,  which  had 
been  on  the  books  for  a  long  time  but  which 
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WM»  reoelvlng  no  attention  from  anyone  In 
Bltiefleld. 

I*.  Hale  explained  that  thla  relatively 
simple  Impoundment  could  at  one  stroke 
•°<*  Bluefleld's  water  shortages,  reduce  the 
poaalbUlty  of  and  damage  from  floods,  create 
•  recreational  and  scenic  improvement  and 
proTlde  aU  the  water  which  could  possibly 
be  needed  locaUy  for  industrial  purposes. 

This  newspaper,  in  concert  with  Dr.  Hale, 
then  launched  a  drive  to  obtain  approval  for 
ttie  project,  which  wasn't  difficult  to  do  once 
he  put  his  message  across,  and  it  was  ap- 
proved, financed,  and  authorized  in  relatively 
short  order.  Only  Tuesday,  In  fact  a  major 
road  relocation  project  In  connection  with 
the  dam  was  bid. 

Significantly,  the  project  Isn't  being  named 
for  Dr.  Hale,  although  he  had  more  to  do 
with  its  becoming  a  reality  than  anyone  else 
And  he  oouldnt  have  cared  less  about  whose 
name  went  on  it. 
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It  Is  perhaps  an  Indication  of  the  measure 
of  the  man  that  he  died  quietly  In  his  sleep 
Monday  night  after  delivering  the  keynote 
address  at  a  state  committee  meeting  of 
state  Soil  Conservation  Districts  at  Black- 
water  Falls,  W.  Va. 

During  his  es-years.  Dr.  Hale's  brilliant 
mind  and  tireless  work  habits  propelled  him 
to  a  stature  few  achieve.  But  through  It  all 
he  maintained  the  common  touch  and  simple 
humility  that  Is  the  mark  of  greatness.  He 
will  be  missed. 

(From  the  8t.  Albans  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser, 

Oct.  9, 1975] 

JuBi  A  CouimT  DocTos:  Vtx  Mads  Horn 

Calls 


THE    STEWARDSHIP   OP 
VALLEY  FORGE 


Dr.  Hale  died  Monday  night  in  Blackwater 
nXiM.  while  attending  still  another  meeting 
dealing  with  his  beloved  conservation  efforts 
It  no  doubt  was  the  way  he  would  have 
chosen  to  depart. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  very  many  of  us  that 
the  world  became  a  better  place  as  a  result 
^OOT  passage  through  it.  It  can  be  said  of 
Dmi  Hale,  most  definitely. 

(Ptom  the  Market  BuUetln.  Oct.  6. 19781 

A  COMSlBTATIOlfiaT  DkpaBTS 

(By  CommlflBlcmer  Oua  R.  Douglass) 
Dr  Daniel  Hale  died  In  his  sleep  at  Black- 
wa^  FWla  State  Pai*  sometime  early  on 
September  30,  1975. 

as  death  andad  one  of  the  most  success- 
rai  pmnal  conaerratlon  efforts  ever 
mounted  in  this  nation.  His  success  wlU.  in 
ttme  be  studied  and  his  name  will  be  ac- 
cl«taed  in  the  fashion  now  reserved  tot 
Son  OonaervaUMi  Chief  Hugh  Hammon  Ben- 
nett  and  President  Theodore  "Teddy"  Sooae- 

Dr.  Hale  was  known  to  different  groups  as 
'  WW"'  *°  ««*ogl«t.  a  conservationist, 
a  me  farmer,  a  health  care  administrator 
•nd  a  gantenar.  but  to  aU  he  was  a  drlvlM 
dynamic  man  who  was  their  friend 

An  article  elsewhere  on  this  page  detaUs 
some  of  Doc's  great  successes.  Those  men- 
tlOTed  wlU  continue  to  bear  flrult  for  dec- 
BOM.  but  there  are  many  other  endeavors 
*hld»  Doc  had  started  that  wont  reach  the 
frulttng  stage  for  years.  Thus,  we  wUl  be 
beartng  more  or  less  continuously  from  him 
svw  though  he  has  left  for  a  better  land 

So  Umg.  Do«*.  and  thanks.  West  Virginia. 
Kbe  nation  and  the  world  Is  better  because 
of  you. 

[From  the  Prlnoefam  (w.  Va.)  Times  Oct  a 
1975) 
Da.  Diaxxb,  Halb 
It  was  with  great  sadness  this  weA  that 
»•  leamsd  of  the  death  ai  Dr.  Daniel  Hale 
J  long-tima  Prlnoeton  physician  who  had 
IwUcated  his  life  to  the  oonserratUm  and 
weeeryatlon  of  his  native  Southern  West 
rirginla. 

fc  A"******  "  '^^  ••  physician  to  many  hun- 
ttsdsof   Prlncetailans.   Dr.    Hale's   legacy 

I  If  psnonal  and  community  service  wUl  en- 

( lura  for  many  years  to  come. 

Thow«l»   bs   bad   practiced    medicine   In 

"riacston  for  ov«  86  yaara— he  esUbllahed 

*"y!?°*  ^•"  ^  1939— It  was  In  the  area 

I  «  eooserratlon  that  he  achieved  his  greatest 

1  tonon. 

.  ™*  ysars  of  work  and  effort  culminated  In 

<  lumerous  sUte  and  national  awards  In  the 

1  ^-«2.i!!?'*^"°°  *^**'  •='««»■  to  home. 

Bleln  the  development  of  the  Daniel  Hale 
»«^olr.  one  of  the  largest  watershed  and 

I  BU  conservation  projects  In  this  section  of 

1  Be  Mountain  State. 


(By  Onelta  Hllbert  Adklns) 
Call  It  fate  or  coincidence  Ui  the  timing 
of  the  special  agriculture  addition  of  the  West 
Virginia  HUlbUly  last  week  carrying  the  arti- 
cle on  Dr.  Dan  Hale  of  Princeton.  W.  Va.  and 
his  untimely  death  occxirrlng  simultaneously. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Dr.  Hale 
back  in  '69  when  with  a  group  of  Interested 
citizens  on  watersheds,  made  a  trip  to  Prince- 
ton to  see  first  hand  the  Brush  Creek  water- 
shed for  which  Dr.  Hale's  untiring  efforts 
backed  by  an  admiring  community  achieved 
acclaim  nationally  in  turning  back  age-old 
floods  by  buUdlng  several  dams,  that  not  only 
transformed  a  rampaging  creek,  but  cUlmed 
a  town  from  the  Jaws  of  flooded  devastation 
into  a  vibrant  commimity  with  new  indus- 
tries and  hope. 

Oiu'  caravan  of  eight  cars  was  led  by  Dr. 
Hale  who  took  time  away  from  his  busy  prac- 
tice. I  was  again  fortunate  to  be  in  his  car 
with  others,  including  the  late  Mr.  MUam 
Engineer  of  the  MUam  Engineering  Co.  of 
Dunbar  and  John  Hart.  Engineer,  who  has 
since  assumed  the  company  interest.  Dr. 
Hale's  running  dialogue  radiated  a  vibrant 
personality  that  goes  for  the  Jugular  vein 
attitude  as  he  proudly  pointed  out  the 
transformation  from  a  fatal  decay  of  a  city 
to  an  era  of  economic  growth  with  a  rich  po- 
tenttal.  the  direct  resiUt  of  the  watershed. 
Dr.  Hale  at  that  time  was  president  of 
the  coimty  health  board  and  due  to  so  much 
poUutlon  had  to  close  down  the  entire  area 
to  new  construction.  He  believed  in  treatine 
the  cause.  ° 

At  one  time  Brush  Creek  flooded  1,150  acres 
of  prime  land,  now  serves  as  the  county's 
main  source  of  water  with  several  small 
dams  and  one  master  dam  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  560  mUlion  gallons  of  water  cov- 
ering 72  acres  and  a  depth  of  68  feet.  Also 
creating  a  park  area  that  is  exceeding  all  ex- 
pectations. Glen  Wood  Park.  Home  of  the 
Aging  overlooks  this  expanse  of  ^arkllng 
water  with  boating  and  flshlng  a  fast  grow- 
ing ^sttme.  To  the  right  is  the  Mercer 
County  4-H  Camp  and  a  school  plant. 

The  lower  lying  plains  were  then  alive  with 
construction  of  homes,  factories,  vocational 
school  Extended  Care  facility.  Regional 
iSi!?  ^*^  ^°^'  Prtnceton  High  Ishool 
Athletic  Field.  BUM.  District  office  and 
numerous  other  undertakings. 

Dr.  Hale  Is  credited  with  establishing  the 
first  Regional  Health  CouncU  that  toctay  is 
a  model  for  rural  health  care  throughout  the 
country. 

Dr.  ^le  was  presented  with  many  honors, 
but  preferred  to  be  called  just  a  country  doc- 
tor  Who  made  house  calls  and  was  equally  at 
home  In  his  office  or  sharing  the  podium  with 
others  crusading  for  improvements  for  man- 
Kind. 

.^2?*  ?"  ^  °^*  "»•  *^P  *o  Princeton  to 
even  visualize  what  the  determined  spirit 
of  his  imaginative  leadership  has  brought  to 
a  community,  state  and  nation,  who  rSee  to 
the  occa^on  In  helping  a  community  to 
literally  by  their  own  boot-straps  In  con- 
servation  receive  national  recognition  for 
stamina  and  pride  In  an  achievement,  leaving 
a  rich  heritage  for  those  who  come  after  him 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  morning 
carried  an  editorial  in  support  of  actions 
to  preserve  the  Valley  Forge  Park  at  Val- 
ley Forge.  Pa.  As  the  prime  sponsor  of 
S.  1776,  the  bill  to  establish  the  Valley 
Forge  National  Historical  Park,  a  >  bill 
which  has  been  cosponsored  by  23  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  4,  1975J 
Thi  STSWAansRip  of  Vallzt  Fokge 

The  efforts  of  some  citizens  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  to  save  Valley  Forge  park  ap- 
pear to  be  winning  a  measure  of  success 
Earlier  this  year,  the  integrity  of  this  his- 
toric and  scenic  parkland  was  threatened  by 
what  the  Veterans  Administration  called  its 
"gravesite  availability  problem."  The  VA 
wanted  some  500  acres  of  Valley  Forge's  total 
2250  acres  for  a  cemetery.  Led  by  the  area's 
oongreseman.  Rep.  Richard  Schulze,  who  took 
an  immediate  stand,  citizens  urged  the  VA  to 
consider  other  sites  in  the  state.  Apparently 
sensing  that  its  original  Impulse  to  dig  into 
hallowed  Valley  Forge  was  unwise,  the  VA 
has  now  decided  to  create  a  cemetery  at 
Indlantown  Gap. 

With  that  dispute  out  of  the  way.  the  goal 
now  is  to  transfer  the  park  from  state  to 
federal  control.  Bills  are  pending  in  both  the 
Senato  and  House.  In  hearings  a  few  days 
ago  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional  Parks   and   Recreation,   several   wlt- 

fiT*",^***'  "**  P°*'^*  *^»*  national  owner- 
ship of  the  park  wiU  mean  little  unless  efforts 
axe  made  to  protect  the  present  acres  and 
to  expand  the  open  spaces  that  are  avaUable. 
Ctae  of  these  spaces  Is  the  Chesterbrook  area 
an  866  acre  tract  of  unspoiled  land.  The  In- 
terior Department  estimates  that  this  prop- 

^L!^  ^*  '^  "*"'°°'  *  »""  that  lo<Sl 
rttizens  believe  1b  exceeslvely  high.  Sen 
Hugh  Soott  (R-Pa.)  said  the  $22  mmion  flgJ 

t^.«i.*^  ^^1  "^  '=*°'*°'  "'^e  with  in  this 
^  ^'"*1*^  budgetary  stress."  Rather  than 
tose  ChestCTbrook  outright  because  of  the 
costs,  the  Interior  Department  should  "re- 
examine Its  estimat«."  as  Sen.  Sc<^t  urgS 
^,.T.  f  •*  P'"°P«'"*y  can  be  secured  witiiout 
to  the  integrity  of  the  park,  not  only  to  oro- 

Te™  ^if.W^^'^J'^*'  ror'^e  Incr^g'^nSS: 
bere  visiting  the  area,  but  also  to  prevent 
further  urbanization  around  toe  park 
mi«»*t  '^'^^}  ^°^  'or  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  stand  firm  in  its  original  IntertStto 
accepting  stowardshlp  of  vllley  ronTM- 
most  ton  times  the  uiual  numSr  o?^teltJJ^ 
te  expected  in  1976.  If  any  AmerW^pJrk  SS 
deserves  tiie  enthusiasm  of  tiieltatSor  I^- 

^Si^^*",**  V''*  "**•  °'  *»»•  i^totortc  «. 
ompment  of  colonial  soldlen  200  years  uco 

h!S,^,^  envtoonmental  purity  will  not  only 
^«  .^m,"  ^*^*'*"  **  ^'>  P"t  but  also  servi 
the  mUllons  of  citizens  who  visit  the  park 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

at^«n?*J^^^^^-  ^  P«»ldent.  much 
f^u°^  has  been  focused  on  the  legal 
}?f?i*1t- °^'  ""*.  Oenoclde  Convention. 
LltUe  has  been  said  about  the  deterrent 
f«^!2L  4  ^^  convention.  Genocide 
UBuanj  is  a  gradual  process,  the  final 
Mtermlnatlon  preceded  by  lesser  out- 
rages  against  humanity  It  is  during  this 
process   that   the   perpetrator   of   the 
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atrocities  may  be  deterred  by  the  threat 
of  individual  punishment  in  the  nation 
In  which  the  offenses  took  place.  If  that 
nation  fails  to  try  the  offender,  another 
signatory  nation  can  bring  the  case  be- 
fore the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Various  arguments  are  used  against 
signing  the  convention.  An  initial  objec- 
tion is  the  danger  of  entanglements  re- 
sulting from  international  commitments. 
However,  there  is  ample  precedent  for 
the  United  States  to  ^gn  the  Genocide 
Convention.  We  have  already  committed 
ourselves  to  International  conventions  on 
the  slave  trade,  traffic  in  opium,  piracy, 
and  others. 

Another  fear  is  the  alleged  threat  to 
the  principle  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
over  crimes.  This  widely  accepted  prin- 
ciple is  upheld  by  the  convention  in  that 
the  initial  obligation  to  pursue  justice 
belongs  to  the  nation  in  which  the  crime 
was  committed.  Only  when  that  fails  can 
another  nation  bring  the  case  before  the 
International  Court. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  once  we 
sign  the  convention  and  are  then  subject 
to  accusations  of  genocide  by  other  na- 
tions, an  enemy  could  use  such  charges 
to  detain  and  punish  overseas  U.S.  per- 
sonnel. Such  fears  of  the  misuse  of  the 
convention  are  unreasonable  because  an 
unfriendly  nation  will  trump  up  any 
phony  -pharges  it  wishes,  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  basis  in  international  law. 

Genocide  is  a  recurring  crime.  The 
1915  Turkish  massacre  of  Armenians,  the 
Hitler  massacre  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
recent  mass  extermination  of  Biafrans 
by  Nigeria  are  a  few  of  the  more  heinous 
crimes.  There  Is  no  certainly  that  it  will 
not  happen  again.  The  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  exert  its  moral  and 
legal  influence  against  such  atrocities  by 
committing  itself  fully  to  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADBinRAL  RICK- 
OVER'S  TESTIMONY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  17,  24,  and  29,  special  hear- 
ings were  conducted  by  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Subcommittee,  jointly 
chaired  by  Senator  McIntyre  and  Sena- 
tor Proxhire.  The  hearings  covered  In- 
dependent research  and  development  and 
bid  and  proposal  costs,  two  distinct  but 
related  sidjjects.  On  October  1,  2  days 
after  the  hearing,  Senator  Psoxmu  had 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Recoko  at 
page  S3 1156  the  statement  of  one  wit- 
ness, but  did  not  Insert  the  statements 
of  other  qualified  witnesses. 

CoMPLzn  List  op  Wrmxsszs 

September  17:  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Oomptrol' 
ler  General;  Kenneth  L.  Woodfln,  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Procurement,  NASA. 

September  24:  Dr.  Malcolm  R.  Cunle,  Di- 
rector, DefMise  Research  and  Engineering; 
Mr.  Dale  Bablone.  Deputy  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installations  and 
Logistics;  Mr.  Baynoond  O.  Romatowskl,  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Admlnlstratkm, 
ERDA;  Dr.  Kenneth  Osbman,  President. 
ROLM  Corporation. 

September  29:  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Murrln, 
President.    Westlnghouse    PubUc    Systems. 


Inc.;  Dr.  Richard  DeLauer,  Vice  President, 
TRW;  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Pownall,  President, 
Martin-Marietta;  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over,  Deputy  Commander.  Naval  Sea  System 
Command;  Dr.  Frederick  Long.  ComeU  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  Hugh  E.  Witt.  Administrator  for 
Federal  Procurement  PoUcy;  Mr.  D.  G.  Soer- 
gel.  ConsiUtant,  Public  PoUcy  Research. 

Several  witnesses  were  accompanied  by 
supporting  witnesses. 

Senator  Proxmire  chose  to  insert  only 
Admiral  Rickover's  testimony  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  ignored  all 
the  other  witnesses  as  though  the  Ad- 
miral, was  the  sole  witness  whose  testi- 
mony was  to  be  considered. 

Let  me  further  state  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement 
created  by  Congress  to  report  on  Govern- 
ment procurement  stated  as  follows 
about  I  Jl.  k  D. 

Recognize  in  cost  allowability  principles 
that  Independent  resectrch  and  development 
(IR&D)  and  bid  and  proposal  (B&P)  expend- 
itures are  In  the  Nation's  best  Interests  to 
promote  competition  (both  domestlcaUy  and 
internationaUy) .  to  advance  technology,  cmd 
to  foster  economic  growth.  Establish  a  policy 
recognizing  IR&D  efforts  as  necessary  costs  of 
doing  biislness  .... 

This  Commission  position  was  sup- 
ported by  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
in  its  report  of  June  5,  1975. 

Senator  McIntyre  wisely  asked  the  in- 
dustry witnesses  to  prepare  a  response 
to  Admiral  Rickover's  testimony.  This 
has  been  done  and  this  exegesis  puts  the 
admiral's  testimony  in  the  proper  light. 
In  the  interest  of  fairness  and  equity,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  response 
to  Admiral  Rickover's  testimony  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  I  recommend  that  all 
Senators,  particularly  those  to  whom 
Senator  Proxmire  has  sent  a  copy  of  Ad- 
miral Rickover's  testimony,  read  the 
statements  of  all  witnesses  at  the  hear- 
ings to  obtain  an  objective  understand- 
ing of  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comments  on  Aomdul  Rickovxb's 
Testimont 

The  TTl-Assoclation  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
VR&U/B&P  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  on  the  September  29,  1975, 
statement  and  testimony  of  Admiral  H.  G. 
Rlckover. 

WhUe  the  Admiral's  expertise  and  author- 
ity in  the  field  of  nuclear  power  plants  are  a 
matter  of  record,  his  generalizations  into 
broader  areas  are  unsupported  by  the  facto. 

It  is  patentiy  clear  that  his  views  are 
uniquely  Isolated  from  the  main  thrust  of 
study  and  thought  that  have  been  developed 
before  and  in  anticipation  of  the  subconunlt- 
tee's  hearings.  It  would  appear  that  the  Ad- 
miral's concentration  on  and  experience  In 
the  narrow  field  of  nuclear  power  plants  has 
served  to  insulate  him  from  certein  verities 
with  respect  to  the  technical  and  financial 
management  practices  of  government  con- 
tractors, and  the  environment  In  which  gov- 
ernment procurement  operates,  particularly 
In  the  acquisition  of  defense  materiel. 

The  Admiral's  testimony  gives  the  Impres- 
sion that  he  has  not  read  or  been  advised  of 
the  Industry  Position  paper  on  IR*D/B&P. 
and  the  322-page  volume  of  documentetlon 
develc^jed  by  the  TrlAasoclation  Ad  Hoc 
Conunlttee  In  1974.  The  hearing  record  wUl 
show  that  Industry's  posture  on  IR&D/B&P 
is  substantially  in  agreement  with  that  of 


the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  postures  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  NASA.  ERDA.  the  Ofllce  of  Fed- 
eral Procvirement  Policy,  and  the  Defense 
Science  Board  (D6B) .  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  Admiral's  testimony  Is  a 
unique  and  Isolated  perspective.  As  his  testi- 
mony Indicates:  "This  statement  reflects  the 
views  of  the  author  and  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
or  the  Department  of  the  Navy." 

To  ffrft"'!"^  some  spedflc  allegations  In 
Admiral  Rickover's  testimony: 

OFKNINO    BTATEMZMT 

The  vast  majority  of  defense  procurement 
is  actwMf  non-competitive 
The  fallacy  in  this  provocative  stetement 
Is  evident  from  the  Admiral's  next  words — 
"with  only  a  few  laige  flrms  competing  for 
major  weapons  systems."  As  he  correcUy 
polnto  out.  It  is  an  Inescapable  fact  of  busi- 
ness life  In  the  world  over  that  the  design 
and  production  of  major  systems  require 
correspondingly  large  amounts  of  technical, 
financial  and  productive  resources,  which 
the  smaller  companies,  by  definition,  do  not 

The  Admiral's  misconception  regarding  the 
extent  of  competition  in  Defense  procure- 
ment Is  evident  from  his  later  statement  to 
Senator  Mdntyre  that  "About  88%  of  the 
contracts  today  are  negotiated  contracte 
which  means  they  are  not  competitive."  The 
Admiral  Is  wrong.  The  most  recent  issue  of 
MlUtary  Prime  Contract  Awards  issued  by 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  stetes : 

"Military  prime  contracte  awarded  after 
solicitation  and  receipt  of  two  or  more  re- 
sponsive offers  for  competitive  price,  design. 
or  technical  proposals  totaled  915,872  mU- 
llon  and  r^>reeented  43.6%  of  the  net 
amount  of  procurement  (excluding  intra- 
govemmental  OTders)  during  fiscal  year  1974 
compared  to  $14,493  million  and  43.2%  for 
flacal  year  1973." 

Admiral  Rickover's  further  statement  that 
"even  when  more  than  one  firm  is  capable, 
prior  experience,  shop  loading  or  other  fac- 
tors can  effectively  insulate  the  successful 
bidder  against  competitive  pressures,"  large- 
ly reflecte  his  own  relatively  narrow  experi- 
ence with  Industry.  The  facto  conclusively 
show  that  today,  and  for  many  years  past, 
essentlaUy  all  major  we<4>on  systems  are 
bid  and  won  competitively,  and  that  the 
strongest  competitive  pressures  remain  upon 
the  winner  after  contract  award  to  conduct 
his  business  efficiently  and  econcMnlcaUy. 

These  pressures  take  a  variety  of  forms. 
The  obvious  ones  are  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  contract,  whether  expllcltiy  con- 
taining Inoentivee  on  coste  or  requiring  per- 
formance at  a  fixed  price  In  times  of  un- 
predictable inflation  and  escalating  cost  of 
materials.  Less  obvious  are  the  preasores 
that  result  from  \mcertalntiea  regarding  the 
future  of  most  programs  today,  at  any  phase 
of  their  evolution  through  advanced  devel- 
opment to  "full-scale"  production.  Such 
pressures  Include  re-competltion  by  the 
award  of  production  on  an  annual-buy  basis, 
the  presence,  or  imminent  threat,  of  a  sec- 
ond production-source,  or  competing  the 
"buy-out"  ol  a  program  on  a  multi-year 
wlnner-take-all  basis.  In  addition,  there  U 
today  the  ever-present  possibility  that  In- 
ternational agreement  and/or  congressional 
budget  decisions  can  bring  about  the  pre- 
mature and  unforeseen  termination  of  a  pro- 
gram that  the  successful  contractor  had  de- 
voted significant  resources  to  winning.  In  the 
reasonable  belief  (in  light  of  all  information 
available  prior  to  the  competition)  tiaat  the 
program  represented  a  majw  business  op- 
portunity. 

To  Judge  from  the  Admiral's  stotemente 
and  certain  questions  asked  of  witnesses  at 
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the  bevlngs,  one  could  assume  that  the  win 
nlng  of  any  major  weapons  system  program 
was.  In  effect,  the  guaranteed  awanl  of  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  business  at  a  substantial 
lerel.  Such,  simply,  is  not  the  case.  Recent 
history  is  replete  with  examples  where  the 
winning  contractor  has  seen  his  program  ter- 
minated or  dramatically  curtaUed  shortly 
after  or,  in  some  cases,  prior  to  his  initiation 
of  work  thereupon!  For  Just  these  reasons, 
a  contract<^  winning  even  a  major  program 
cannot  relax  and  enjoy  it,  and  abandon  a 
fiercely  competitive  posture.  A  contractor 
must  always  be  in  a  position  to  compete  ef- 
fectively for  new  work,  and  the  prudent 
management  of  present  work  is  a  significant 
factor  in  maintaining  a  viable  competitive 
posture. 

Whether  motivated  by  a  need  to  "keep 
won"  the  weapons  system  business  previ- 
ously gained  on  a  competitive  basis,  or 
whether  forced  ^  keep  costs  in  line  in  order 
to  win  new  business  to  protect  his  Investment 
in  people  and  facilities  from  any  foreseen  or 
unforeseen  vagaries  that  might  prematurely 
terminate  his  on-going  programs,  today's 
contractor  Is  forced  to  remain  highly  com- 
petlMTe. 

The  lack  0/  incentive  to  control  costs 
Am  stated  alove,  the  noUon  that  there  Is, 
In  general,  no  true  competltlan,  (which  may 
be  true  In  the  nuclear  programs  managed  by 
the  Admiral)  and  that  "actual  coots  in- 
curred—generally can  be  paied  on  to  the 
Qovemment"  reflect!  a  viewpoint  totally  out 
of  touch  with  the  award  and  conduct  of  the 
▼Ut  majority  of  DoD  business. 

IR4tD — The  Qovemment  has  no  say  in 
hoto  money  it  spent 
In  the  literal  sense,  the  Government  docs 
not  contract  for  and,  hence,  does  not  ex- 
pllciay  direct  TRAD  expenditures.  These  are 
company-determined  projects,  but  It  is  pa- 
tently untrue  to  Imply  that  DoD,  for  exam- 
ple, has  no  voice  In  IB&D  expenditures.  The 
technical  merit  of  a  contractor's  IR&D  work 
Is  reviewed  in  detail,  both  prospectively  and 
following  completion  of  the  work.  The  tech- 
nical rattng  aeoorded  this  work  Is  made  avail- 
able to  the  government  negoUator  for  iise  as 

•  flMtor  In  negotUtlng  the  ntftD  ceUing.  In 
Addftion.  many  advance  agreements  contain 

•  re-opener  ctauae,  whereby  a  contractor's 
faUore  to  achieve  a  technical  rating  for  his 
program  closely  equivalent  to  that  he  re- 
oeivBd  for  the  prior  year  automatically  t«- 
eolta  in  substantial  farther  reduction  of  the 
IB*p  osUlng  negotiated.  While  his  achieving 
of  a  tangibly  improved  rating  can  likewise 
result  In  an  Increase  of  his  negotiated  cell- 
ing, it  Is  obvious  that  this  alt^tlon  is 
Maaed  In  the  Oovemment's  favor  in  that 
It  la  BMuilftatty  ImpoMltde  to  aetatore  a  slg- 
nilleant  improvanunt  to  one's  own  prlw  r«t- 
Ihg  yaw  after  year. 

AddlttonaUy,  under  PubUc  Law  91-441,  the 
required  test  for  Potential  Bdllltary  Relatlon- 
■hlp  represents  a  further  manner  in  which 
TioD  -ima  a  say"  in  Sts  contractors'  IB&D 
work. 

corns  or  zsAD 
The  real  facts  here  are  muddled  by  the 
use  of  "IHAD"  cost  to  describe  the  total  of 
IR*0  and  BAP  costs.  A  misleading  and  In- 
jocurate  pictare  is  conveyed  by  the  complete 
faUore  to  mention  the  factors,  including 
mandated  cHanges  to  the  accounung  treat- 
ment of  these  costs,  -rhlch  have  had  the  effect 
at  wsnalatlng  the  amounts  of  IB&D  and  B&p 
reported  as  aUowed  against  DoD  contracts, 
although,  in  fact,  other  costs  charged  to 
™«"I>oD  contracts   were   correspondln^y 

Tobe  qieelflo— Beginning  In  1973,  the  re- 
ported oosts  for  Ht&D  and  BAP  were  m- 
cwMwd  by  the  requirement  to  add  overhead 
or  burden  to  aU  such  costs.  This  factor  alone 
OMM«I»«aa  million  increase  In  DoD-s  share 
of  IBAD/BAP  costs  reported  in   1973,  and 
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•56  million  for  such  costs  reported  for  1973. 
As  the  DCAA  report  noted  (for  1972)  "The 
•32  million  DoD  share  does  not  necessarily 
represent  an  Increase  in  total  costs  absorbed 
by  DoD  contracts  since  this  burden  may  have 
otherwise  been  allocated  to  direct  costs  of 
DoD  contractu  had  it  not  been  applied  to 
IB&D  and/or  BAP  costs." 

Finally,  recent  year  reported  totals  In- 
clude IR&D/BAP  costs  allocated  to  foreign 
mUitary  sales,  which  costs  are  absorbed 
by  the  foreign  purchaser  and  not  by  DoD 
Thus,  as  Senator  Mclntyre  clearly  explained 
in  his  report  to  Congress  on  April  9.  1975 
consideration  of  this  factor  resulted  In  net 
out-of-pocket  costs  to  DoD  for  IR&D/B&P 
of  $763  million  for  1973  and  «76«  million  for 
1974  as  contrasted  with  the  unadjusted  fig- 
ures  of  $801  million  for  1973  and  $808  mU- 
Uon  for  1974  presented  without  explanation 
or  quaUflcation  in  the  attachment  to  the 
C<HnptroUer  General's  testimony  at  these 
hearings. 

It  U  precisely  the  publication  of  confus- 
ing data  of  this  type,  especially  when  it  Is 
attributable  to  an  authoritative  source  such 
as  the  OAO,  that  encourages  critics  to  draw 
invalid  comparisons  between  annual  totals 
for  IR&D/B&P  allowed  by  DoD,  and  to  pro- 
claim that  the  current  system  Is  "out  of  con- 
trol," contrary  to  the  true  facte  of  the  case. 
The  Admiral's  parochial  reference  to 
Congress'  elimination  of  important  subma- 
rine R&D  projects,  while  "uo  to  a  bUlion 
dollars  a  year"  were  spent  "financing  IRAD 
projects."  again  reflects  a  total  misunder- 
standing of  the  nature  of  IR&D  and  B&P 
costs.  These  are  necessary  and  essential  costs 
Of  doing  business  and,  as  the  DSB  Report 
states,  represents  the  price  of  competition; 
l.e,  a  cost  which  is  recovered  many  times 
over  in  the  lower  prices  of  future  contracts 
that  resTilt  from  the  Oovemment's  ability 
to  award  them  on  a  competitive  basis 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Nation's  natu- 
ral Interest  in  determining  its  total  annual 
expenditures  tor  research  and  development 
5"  ""^*«1  'n  singling  out  the  IR&D  and 
BAP  cost  elements  from  all  the  other  cost 
elements  comprising  the  major  defense 
contractors'  overhead,  and  reporting  only 
the  annual  totals  of  IR&D/B&P  costs  Slml- 
IM-  annual  totals  for  other  cost  elements  In 
the  major  defense  contractors'  overhead 
such  as  heat  and  light,  guard  forces,  equip- 
ment depreciation,  etc.,  etc..  would  also  rep- 
resent impressive  dollar  sums,  although  the 
contractors'  vital  need  for  such  expenditures 
and  the  InabUlty  of  Congress  or  any  other 
body  to  make  meaningful  detailed  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  efficient  use 
or  such  monies  might  be  more  readllv 
conceded.  v«uiy 

nn»ACT  ON  coKPETrnoir 
The  concept  that,  in  general,  the  largest 
defense  contractors  receive  the  largest  "IH&D 
payments"  and  that  this  helps  them  perpet- 
^^^^  dominant  position  is  to  confuse 
effect  wlto  cause.  Defense  contractors  of  all 
axrn  rerover  some  portion  of  their  IR&D  and 
B&P  casta  as  allowable  costs  to  their  sales  to 
DoD.  No  defense  contractor  receives  a  cash 
payment  for  IRAD/B&P  work.  The  advance 
agreement  of  a  major  defense  contractor  Is 
•^agreement  that  some  portion  of  these 
costs  will  be  recognlised  In  the  prices  he 
charps  for  goods  or  services  sold  to  IX^  m 
point  of  fact,  a  smaU  contractor  may  recover 
100%  of  his  allocable  IRAD/BAP  costs  if  the 

™!,^.  ^  2**"  ***  ^^  '»*"»°»  Prtces  re- 
mains substantially  constant  from  year  to 
year.  Moreover,  the  criterion  for  establishing 
the  admissible  ratio  Is  each  individual  small 
company's  historic  record  of  IBAD/B&P  costs 
vs.  selling  prices.  A  small  company  can  thus 
expend  10%  to  ia%  of  its  sales  for  IB&D 
alone,  permitting  it  to  recover  the  oosts  <rf 
performing  twice  or  more  the  advanced  work 
relaUve  to  Its  sales  volume  than  the  major 
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defense  contractors  are  allowed.  Of  course,  as 
smaU  companies  grow,  they  arrive  at  the  dol- 
lar threshold  for  IR&D/B&P  expenditures 
where  they  no  longer  may  use  a  formula  basU 
fOT  determining  the  aUowabUlty  of  these 
costs,  but  must  execute  advance  agreements 
and  be  subject  to  the  same  constraints  as  the 
major  defense  contractors. 

The  example  quoted  of  a  nuclear-powered 
commercial  submarine  tanker  postulates  an 
absolute  lack  of  miutary  value  for  the  proj- 
ect,  which  would  appear  extreme.  No  refer- 
ence la  made  by  the  Admiral  to  substantial 
cost  benefits  the  Navy  could  have  received 
through  the  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the 
contractor's  overhead  oosts  by  the  commer- 
cial project,  had  he  been  successful  in  selling 
such  vessels. 

PHOMOTIMO   A   MODESN   UfDUSTBT   TXCBNOLOGT 
BASK 

Industry's  reference  to  the  need  to  main- 
tain and  hence  retain  an  up-to-date  modem 
Industrial  technology  base  for  defense  needs 
Is  here  confused  by  the  Admiral  with  an  al- 
leged need  to  broaden  the  industrial  base. 
This  base  currently  comprises  companies  of 
all  sizes  and  with  varying  mixes  of  defen^o 
and  non-defense  and  commercial  sales.  Large 
companies  with  adequate  facilities,  financial 
resoiirces  and  technical  capability  are  man- 
datory for  the  prosecution  of  major  weap- 
ons systems.  The  medium  and  smaller  else 
compames  cranpete  either  as  prime  contrac- 
tors for  the  award  of  smaUer  systems,  sub- 
systems, components  or  piece-parts,  or  as 
subcontractors  to  the  major  defense  contrac- 
ton  for  substantial  portions  of  their  prime 
contract  business. 

In  aU  cases,  irrespective  of  size  or  ctisto- 
mer  mix,  no  company  recovers  any  IRAD/ 
BAP  costs  from  DoD  until  and  unless  it  wins 
Defense  contracts.  Such  recovery  of  a  nor- 
mal  cost  of  doing  business  does  not  become  a 
"subsidy"  to  a  company  just  because  it  has 
the  DoD  as  a  c\i8tomer.  In  fact,  precisely  the 
converse  is  true  for  the  major  defense  con- 
tractors, who  subsidize  the  government  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  re- 
cover the  fuU  amount  of  IRAD/BAP  costs 
properly  allocable  to  DoD  contracts. 
BEMUITra  raoM  nutD 

As  both  the  DSB  report  and  the  Trl-As- 
soclatlon  Study  point  out,  IRAD/BAP  are  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  competition 
and  the  major  cost  benefit  U  In  the  ensiUng 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  contracts  that  DoD 
awards  because  it  is  able  to  make  such 
awards  based  on  competition.  The  concomi- 
tant yield  of  advances  in  technology,  superior 
performing  acceptable  performance  is  In  a 
real  sense  an  additional  benefit  of  IRAD/ 
BAP  and  not  the  sole  output. 

1K*D  AS  A  NOKMAL  BUSUresS  EXPENSE 

If,  as  the  Admiral  contends,  there  is  no  tme 
competition,  prices  are  based  on  the  actual 
costs  Incurred,  and  these  costs  can  generally 
be  passed  on  to  the  Government,  it  appears 
inconsistent  to  argue  that  "there  is  no  in- 
centive for  a  contractor  to  waste  heat  or 
Ught,"  I.e.,  that  there  is  a  strong  incentive 
for  him  to  control  such  costs,  but  no  In- 
centive for  him  to  control  IRAD/B&P  costs 
despite  the  existence  of  a  celling  limit  for 
the  latter. 

Qualitatively,  the  assertion  that  "Increased 
IRAD  spending  can  enhance  the  company's 
profits  and  strengthen  Its  market  position, 
military  and  commercial"  Is  correct.  Quan- 
titatively, however,  any  Increased  level  of 
IRAD/BAP  expenditures  must  be  carefully 
weighted  against  the  resulting  increase  in 
overhead  rates  which  militates  against  a 
company's  competitive  position,  and  also 
against  the  dollar-for-doUar  profit  erosion 
consequent  upon  IRAD/BAP  expenditures 
exceeding  the  ceilings  negotiated  with  DoD. 

Here  again,  the  Admiral's  continued  in- 
accurate reference  to  IRAD/BAP  as  "IRAD" 
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overlooks  the  fact  that  almost  half  of  these 
costs  accepted  by  DoD  are  associated  with 
B&P.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of  BAP 
work  of  the  major  defense  contractors  is 
performed  in  preparation  for  and  response 
to  RFP's  initiated  by  DoD  is  clear  demon- 
stration that  the  associated  costs  are  a  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  cost  of  doing  bxislness. 

RIGHTS  TO  INVXNTIONS,  PATENTS  AND  i 

TECHNICAI.  DATA  ^ 

It  Is  noted  that  In  the  Admiral's  statement 
on  rights  to  inventions,  p&l^ents  and  tech- 
nical data  be  stated  that  the  Oovemment 
"may"  pay  for  most  of  the  work  and  that  a 
contractor  "may"  extract  a  royalty.  It  wo\ild 
appear  grossly  inequitable  for  the  Oovem- 
ment to  seek  rights  based  upon  a  mere  as- 
sumption that  the  Government  "may"  have 
paid  or  "may"  have  to  pay  a  royalty.  As  to 
the  first  part  of  the  statement,  it  shovild  be 
noted  that  of  the  major  companies  doing 
business  with  the  Defense  Department,  only 
a  handful — ^probably  less  than  ten — do  mora 
than  50  7o  of  their  total  business  with  De- 
fense. Thus,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  rare 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  the  De- 
fense Department  to  "pay  for  most  of  a  Com- 
pany's (IRAD)  work."  Further,  a  contractor 
cannot  exact  a  royalty  from  the  Government. 
Under  28USC1498,  the  Government  can  in- 
fringe any  U.S.  Patent  and  the  owner's  (con- 
tractor) sole  remedy  is  an  action  In  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  fair  and  reasonable  compensa- 
tion. We  believe  that  our  Courts  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  assure  that  any  compensation 
a  contractor  would  receive  would  be  fair  and 
reasonable. 

The  Admiral  apparently  confiises  the  rela- 
tionship of  employer-employee  and  that  of 
an  Independent  contractor.  The  research  em- 
ployee hired  by  a  contractor  enjoys  Job 
security,  benefits,  faculties,  background 
know-how  and  assistants.  Moreover,  inven- 
tive employees  often  receive  awards  both 
in  remuneration  and  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  company's  relationship  with  the 
Government  Is  that  of  an  "Independent  con- 
tractor" and  being  a  Government  contractor 
does  not  enjoy  "Job  security"  or  any  other 
benefit  listed  above  that  are  provided  to 
an  employee.  Finally,  a  contractor  receives 
no  additional  consideration  for  the  m^Mng 
of  an  Invention  or  obtaining  a  patent.  In 
fact,  the  Defense  Department  disallows  any 
cost  Incurred  by  a  contractor  In  obtaining 
a  patent  on  an  IRAD  invention. 

Any  attempt  by  the  Government  to  ac- 
quire rights  in  IRAD  Inventions,  patents 
and  technical  data  can  have  only  an  adverse 
Impact  on  defense  procurement.  Such  a  policy 
would  most  certainly  reduce  competition  for 
defense  contracts  because  a  company  would 
not  and  should  not  Jeopardize  a  proprietary 
position  in  order  to  accept  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment contract.  Such  a  policy  would  also 
probably  inhibit  IRAD  expenditures  in  areas 
of  concern  to  the  Qovemment. 

DOD  ADMnnSTKATIOK  Or  IBAD 

The  Admiral's  discussion  contains  much 
subjective  opinion,  innuendo  and  generaliza- 
tions that  are  at  considerable  variance  with 
the  facts.  For  example: 

(1)  "The  Defense  negotiators  are  In  a  weak 
bargaining  position.  Large  contracttws  can 
hold  out  for  a  higher  celling  amount  and 
usually  get  it." 

Again  the  Admiral  Is  wrong.  The  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulation  (ASPR) 
states: 

"When  negotiations  are  held  with  a  com- 
pany meeting  the  |2  million  criterion  •  •  • 
and  an  advance  agreement  is  not  reached, 
payment  for  IR&D  costs  is  required  to  be 
reduced  substantially  below  that  which  the 
company  or  profit  center  would  otherwise 
have  received.  Tlie  amoimt  of  such  reduced 
payment  shaU  not  exceed  76%  of  the  amount 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting 
officer,  the  company  or  profit  center  would 


be  entitled  to  receive  under  an  advance 
agreement.  Written  notification  of  the  con- 
tracting officer's  determination  of  a  reduced 
amoimt  shall  be  provided  the  contractor. 
In  the  event  that  an  advance  agreement  Is 
not  reached  prior  to  the  end  of  the  con- 
tractor's fiscal  year  for  which  such  agreement 
Is  to  apply,  negotiations  shall  immediately 
be  terminated  and  the  contracting  officer's 
determination  of  the  reduced  amount  shall 
be  furnished." 

The  effectiveness  at  DoD's  negotiations  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  DoD's  acceptance 
of  IR&D/B&P  costs  has  been  a  steadily  de- 
clining percentage  of  sales  to  DoD.  Also,  most 
defense  contractors  consistently  spend  sig- 
nificant (and  unreimbursed)  dollar  sums  for 
IR&D/BAP  over  and  above  their  negotiated 
ceilings.  Why  would  this  happen  If  the  Ad- 
miral's contention  were  correct? 

(2)  DoD's  technical  review  of  IRAD  Is  far 
from  casual.  The  Admiral  Is  possibly  unaware 
that  what  he  calls  "IRAD  proposals"  I.e.,  the 
contractors'  Technical  Plans,  have  for  some 
years  been  required  to  present  the  progress 
accomplished  in  the  prior  year  on  all  com- 
pleted, terminated  or  continuing  tasks,  and 
that  this  progress  is  accorded  a  technical 
rating  directly  impacting  the  overall  tech- 
nical rating  accorded  a  contractor's  planned 
IR&D  work  for  the  following  year.  Contrary 
to  the  assertion  that  these  evaluations  have 
little  or  no  impact  on  "how  much  IR&D  will 
be  handed  out."  there  Is  a  very  tangible 
Impact  as  discussed  previously  imder  "Lack 
of  Incentive  to  Control  Oosts." 

(3)  The  statement  that  "Unless  Govern- 
ment reviewers  can  prove  that  a  project  has 
no  potential  military  relationship  the  cost 
of  the  project  Is  allowed"  is  incomplete  and 
conveys  an  erroneous  impression.  Costs  of  a 
contractor's  IR&D  program  are  allowed  up 
to  the  DoD's  pro  rata  share  of  his  negoti- 
ated IR&D  ceiling  (not  of  the  contractor's 
total  IR&D  program)  provided  that  the  dol- 
lar value  of  the  portion  of  his  IRAD  Judged 
to  have  a  potential  military  relationship 
equals  or  exceeds  the  DoD  share.  Thus,  the 
full  costs  of  all  projects  judged  to  have  a 
potential  n:illltary  relationship  are  not  gen- 
erally aUowed  to  be  charged  to  DoD  contracts. 

(4)  "Under  the  current  IR&D  program,  the 
Government  is  committed  to  supporting  any 
new  venture  a  defense  contractor  decides  to 
undertake." 

Again,  the  Admiral  is  wrong.  The  criteria 
used  for  determination  of  "a  potential  rela- 
tionship to  a  military  function  or  operation" 
(Potential  MUitary  Relationship)  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  (May  8, 
1973,  p.  14779)  already  exclude  many  worth- 
whUe  IR&D  projects  closely  related  to  DoD's 
Interests.  The  ludicrous  example  laboriously 
contrived  by  the  Admiral  serves  as  eloquent 
testimony  to  his  utter  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  current  system. 

OCPACT  ON  NATIONAL  DXTENSX 

On  page  10  of  his  testimony.  Admiral  Rick- 
over  states  "The  Impression  is  left  that  IR&D 
helps  us  hold  our  lead  in  technology  despite 
mounting  expenditures  by  the  Soviets"  whUe 
on  page  11,  he  further  states,  "In  my  view, 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  spending  far 
more  than  we  are  for  research  and  develop- 
ment is  aU  the  more  reason  to  spend  our 
limited  funds  in  areas  that  are  most  likely 
to  be  profitable  from  a  technological  stand- 
point." 

Obviously  the  Admiral  desires  that  all  RAD 
be  government-directed — this  Indeed  is  the 
Soviet  system.  His  statements  reveal  that  the 
Admiral  completely  misses  the  manner  in 
which  IRAD  is  such  an  lmp>ortant  contrlbu- 
tOT  to  this  nation's  technology  base.  IRAD 
involves  the  prime  attention  of  the  most 
creative  technical  and  management  people 
in  thousands  of  companies — all  independ- 


ently determining  through  this  competitive 
process  their  degree  of  success  and  their  eco- 
nomic future.  It  therefore  multiplies  many- 
fold  the  capabilities  of  the  relatively  much 
fewer  governmental  personnel,  no  matter  how 
competent  and  creative  thoee  personnel 
might  be.  It  is  exactly  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  do  not  have  an  equivalent  abUlty  to 
enlist  the  innovative  thinking  of  large  num- 
bers of  engineers  and  scientists  as  inputs  to 
their  decision  processes,  and  must  rely  whoUy 
on  suQcessful  consummation  of  government 
planning  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  ex- 
perts, that  provides  grounds  for  belief  that 
this  nation  can  offset  their  demonstrated 
willingness  to  devote  more  resources  to  De- 
fense. Supporting  the  validity  of  this  belief 
is  the  fact  that  the  declared  Soviet  -intent 
to  bury  the  United  States  has  not  occurred 
in  leading  areas  of  the  commercial  arena, 
such  as  civUlan  aircraft,  computers,  and 
microelectronics  to  name  but  a  few.  It  Is  not 
evident  that  the  Soviet  lack  of  success  is 
attributable  to  Inadequate  resoiu'ces  appUed 
to  these  tasks,  but  more  likely  that  its  deter- 
mination of  the  technical  approaches  judged 
to  be  profitable  proved  to  be  Inadequate  or 
too  rigidly  selected  and  specified. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  Trl- 
Assoclatlon  Study  elaborates  upon  this 
point : 

"The  majority  of  IRAD  work  (some  80% 
or  t320  miUlon  annually)  lies  in  the  areas 
of  Applied  Research  and  Development:  i.e., 
In  the  appUcatlon  of  new  technology,  to  op- 
erational requirements.  This  Nation's  tech- 
nical strength  Ues  precisely  in  this  area. 
Often,  in  the  past,  new  technology  has  first 
emerged  overseas;  but  its  efficient,  effective 
application  to  cost-competitive  operatloruil 
systems  or  hardware  has  first  been  accom- 
plished in  this  country.  IR&D  is  the  early 
R&D  most  tightly  coupled  to  potential  pro- 
ducers of  end-items,  and  It  is  intrlnsicaUy 
stimvUated  and  urged  by  company  manage- 
ments toward  the  realization  of  operational 
devices  and  systems,  rather  than  indulged 
as  a  leisurely  conduct  of  technically  elegant 
work." 

"IR&D  gives  us  an  Important  kind  of  in- 
surance in  that  experimenters  who  may  think 
there  Is  a  better  approach  to  the  desired 
capability  than  that  which  has  been  covered 
by  technology  contract  may  be  pursuing 
that  alternative  within  the  reasonable  con- 
straints— imder  IR&D." 

The  Admiral  goes  on  to  lUustrate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  bureaucratic  process  for  tech- 
nical decision  making,  using  the  example  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  stating 
that  its  restrictive  policy  on  IR&D  did  not 
Impede  the  development  of  atomic  energy,  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  measured  or  properly 
assessed.  However,  one  fact  is  clear,  this  p<4- 
Icy  contributed  heavily  to  the  reduction  of 
competition  in  this  arena. 

While  the  AEC  method  provides  very  tight 
control  of  IR&D  and  B&P  expenditures,  it 
would  be  totally  unworkable  if  applied  across 
the  board.  AEC  (now  a  component  of  ERDA) 
operates  in  a  very  narrow  field,  primarily  with 
"captive"  contractors  operating  AEC's  GOCO 
(Government  Owned  Contractor  Operated) 
faculties:  these  contractor  segments  are  very 
dependent  upon  AEC  and  have  very  little 
choice  but  to  accept  AEC's  directives  on  IR& 
D  and  B&P.  Moreover.  AEC  has  reaped  the 
benefit  of  the  support  of  DoD  and  aU  other 
private  Industry,  of  IRAD  In  the  broad  range 
of  high-technology,  non-nuclear  disciplines 
AEC  requires  in  such  fields  as  electronics, 
controls,  materials,  etc.  The  AEC  approach 
broadly  appUed  would  stifle  contractor  cre- 
ativity and  innovation.  The  AEC  method  not 
only  faUs  to  recognize  IRAD  and  BAP  as  f uUy 
recoverable  costs  of  doing  business,  but  it 
also  falls  to  recognize  that  IR&D  is  an  Indis- 
pensable Innovative  process  and  that  BAP  Is 
the  competitive  mechanism  for  turning  these 
innovations  into  products. 

It  Is  significant  that  Mr.  Romatowskl  testi- 
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fl«d  VbaX  KBDA  had  «b»ndan«d  the  AXO  poU- 
clw  on  nuO)  relmburMment  and  the  aoquial- 
tloo  of  lights  In  VRkD  patents  and  technical 
data,  became  the  OOTemment  received  no 
baneflti  ftaerefrom,  and  to  align  ERDA  p<fll- 
elef  wltb  other  Vederal  agvodee. 

SUMMAaT 

ThJa  aeetkm  lepaata  In  eununary  form  the 
mlaooooapttooa  that  Doirs  allowanoe  of  a 
portion  oC  nUkD/B*P  ooata  against  Its  on- 
going contracts  for  goods  and  serrloes  repx«- 
aants  a  suhsldy,  aHlsta  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  In  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
dsfense  contractors,  and  that  sopartor  results 
would  be  obtained  by  DoO^  qwdfylng  all 
BAD  projects  and  directly  funding  them  on  a 
contractual  basis.  Tlie  Admiral  states  that 
"In  this  way.  Congress  could  also  prqperly 
exercise  Its  overalgbt  function  over  nUkD  ex- 
penditures. .  .  ." 

The  Admiral  aeems  to  be  unaware  of  the 
continuous  Congressional  review  of  IR&D/ 
B&P,  or  of  the  OAO  report  B-167034  Issued  In 
February  on  the  subject  of  DoO's  efforts  to 
plan  for  the  su^xirt  of  Innovattve  research. 
Some  quotatloDs  therefrom  app>ear  to  be  sup- 
portive of  Industry's  position  that  the  con- 
tractor's InltiatlTe  is  a  vital  Ingredient  In  the 
productivity  of  Innovative  ideas  for  DoD. 

PACTOBS  TVNDtNG  TO  LXMrr  INNOVATIVK 
XZ8KASCH 

"Service  crfBclals  state  that,  before  approv- 
ing funds,  the  Congress  requires  the  services 
to  provide  some  Indication  of  the  results  ex- 
fiected  from  a  research  project.  They  believe 
this  requirement  restrains  the  funds  allo- 
cated to  Innovative  research  because  it  is  very 
difficult  to  predict  what  specific  results.  If 
any,  will  be  achieved  from  high-risk,  long- 
term  research." 

"Other  factors  which  have  caused  program 
managers  to  hesitate  to  perform  Innovative 
research  az« : 

I.  Av9ilabiUty  of  funds.  It  ts  becoming  more 
dllBeult  to  obtain  funds  for  research  that  is 
not  directed  toward  solving  an  existing  prob- 
lem In  a  relatively  short  time. 

a.  Extremely  high  risk.  Program  managers 
hesitate  to  take  big  risks  because  they  are 
pressured  to  show  results  to  Justify  the  funds 
on  research.  ' 

3.  Transfer  difficulties.  Often  great  dlfflcul- 
.ty  exists  In  finding  a  "customer"  who  will 
buy  a  new  or  conventional  "idea."  Program 
managers  do  not  know  If  new  Ideas  resulting 
ftom  innovative  research  will  be  accepted 
and  used. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As  Indicated  by  the  foregoing  specifics.  Ad- 
miral Rlckover's  continuing  and  Inherently 
narrow  view  of  the  vital  natxire  of  TR&D/ 
B&P  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  predomi- 
nant consensus  of  opinion  between  COOP, 
OAO,  DoD,  NASA.  ERDA.  DSB  and  OFPP. 

As  described  in  the  testimony  presented  at 
the  recent  hearings  by  the  Tri -Association 
witnesses: 

"While  we  as  a  country  are  reducing  our 
BftD  expenditures,  moet  of  our  major  eco- 
nomic competitors  are  Increasing  theirs  at 
significant  rates.  Since  1963,  the  VS.  has 
lagged  such  progressive  countries  as  Japan. 
West  Germany,  and  Prance  In  the  growth  rate 
of  BAD. 

"This  de-emphasls  on  BAD  compared  to 
our  past  expenditures  and  compared  to  our 
economic  competltars  should  be  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  It  is  equally  worrisome  that 
as  our  B&D  eigtendltarea  decrease,  our  rate  of 
growth  In  both  productivity  and  ONP  is 
markedly  lower  than  these  other  coiuitrles. 

"IBftD  has  over  the  years  contributed  in- 
valuable advances  to  our  nation's  security 
and  to  the  natknal  technology  base,  which 
heretoftsre  has  been  second  to  none.  IBftD  has 
helped  gain  and  n'filntaln  otir  position  as 
leading  developer  of  superior  military  equip- 
ment. 

"There  has  been  a  significant  reduction  In 


DoD's  share  of  contractor  TBAU/B&P  coets  in 
recent  years— down  from  a  51%  share  In 
1989  to  only  40%  In  1974.  In  our  Judgment, 
this  mat  result  In  disastrous  consequences  in 
the  future.  It  is  clear  that  the  low  profit  levels 
ot  the  defense  and  aerospace  Industry — aver- 
aging only  9%  of  sales  in  1974 — preclude  the 
poBBlblllty  that  reductions  In  defense  IR&D/ 
B&P  allowances  can  be  offset  by  increased  ex- 
penditures of  company  funds." 


HARRY  E.  HULL 


Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  Harry 
E.  Hull  of  Rldgefleld,  Conn.,  is  being 
honored  on  November  11,  1975,  in  the 
town  of  Ridgefleld. 

No  person  has  made  a  greater  contri- 
bution to  that  special  and  beautiful 
town.  A  lifelong  resident,  he  has  given  of 
his  talent,  personality,  heart,  and  mind 
to  the  betterment  of  his  hometown. 
He  has  been  a  leader  in  the  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  life  of  that  commu- 
nity. He  has  served  in  every  capacity,  in- 
cluding four  terms  as  Ridgefleld  first 
selectman.  Harry  Hull  represents  the 
best  ideal  of  public  service. 

Harry  Is  an  old  and  dear  friend.  I  have 
known  him  for  many  years,  working 
closely  with  him  on  the  problems  af- 
fecting the  town  of  Ridgefleld  and  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  I,  too,  salute  Harry 
Hull  for  his  character,  ability,  and  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow  townspeople.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  day,  I  am  having  a 
flag  flown  over  the  n.S.  Capitol  for  pres- 
entation to  Harry.  The  board  of  select- 
men has  issued  a  proclamation  detailing 
his  career  and  his  service.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RCCOHD. 

A  Pboclamation  to  thx  Pxoplk  op  RmOXPIXLD 

Whereas  the  strength  of  a  community  lies 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  citizens,  and 

Whereas  loyalty,  devotion,  talent  and 
courage,  given  by  one  membw  on  behalf  of 
aU  the  other  members  Is  a  priceless  ingre- 
dient in  the  life  process  of  a  community, 
and 

Whereas  Harry  E.  Hull,  a  native  son, 
born  and  reared  among  the  ridges  and  vid- 
leys  of  this  lovely  hill  country  town  has  given 
In  abundance  of  his  strength,  time  and  wis- 
dom, and. 

Whereas  the  record  wlU  show  that  he 
has  served  the  Town  In  an  official  capacity 
as 

Chairman  of  the  Rationing  Board  diurtng 
World  War  II, 

Administrator  of  the  Lewis  Fund, 

A  member  of  the  Flood  and  Eroeion  Con- 
trol Board, 

A  member  of  the  Charter  Revision  Com- 
mittee, 

A  member  of  School  BiUldlng  Commit- 
tees, 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Assessors, 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Finance, 

Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Town  Com- 
mittee, 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and 

Plrst  Selectman  for  four  terms  between 
1947  to  1967,  and 

Whereas  The  record  will  also  show  that  he 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  Patriotic.  Social  and 
Economic  life  of  the  town  as, 

A  soldier  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  in  World  War  I, 

District  Commander  and  Charter  Member 
and  Commander  of  American  Legion  Post  78, 

A  volunteer  with  the  Oround  Observer 
Corps  in  World  War  II, 

Grand  Marahal  of  the  Memorial  Day  Parade 
for  fifty  years. 


A  Director  of  the  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Ma- 
rine Fund. 

A  Charter  Member  of  the  Last  Man's  Club, 

A  member  of  Odd  Fellows  Pilgrim  Lodge, 

A  Boy  Scout  Leader, 

A  volunteer  fireman. 

A  member,  Oovemor  and  Deacon  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church, 

A  founder  and  Charter  Member  of  the 
Rldgefield  Community  Center,  and  Charter 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

A  member  of  the  Rldgefield  Contractors 
Association,  and. 

Whereas  He  has  provided  stability  and 
common  sense  to  a  community  In  the  throes 
of  turbvUent  transition,  and 

Whereas  He  personifies  the  Ideal  of  the 
creative  and  dedicated  citizen,  and. 

Whereas  ^th  nothing  more  than  his  in- 
nate abilities  and  hard  work  he  has  won  the 
appreciation,  respect  and  affection  of  all 
those  who  have  been  privileged  to  know  him, 
and. 

Whereas  It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  people  he  has  served  for  so  long  and 
so  well  should  recognize  the  nobility  of  that 
service,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved  That  Tuesday,  November  11,  1975, 
in  addition  to  being  designated  as  Armistice 
Day,  be  designated  In  Rldgefield  as  Harry  E 
Hull  Day. 

Done  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Bocud  of 
Selectmen  imder  the  authority  vested  in  us 
by  the  people  of  Rldgefield  and  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  on  this  1st  day  of  November,  in 
the  Tear  of  Our  Lord  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Seventy  Five  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-ninth. 


A  CLOUD  OVER  OKLAHOMA 
SENATORIAL  SEAT 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago  today,  an  election  was  held  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  to  fill  a  seat  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  outcome  of  that  elec- 
tion was  close,  although  not  as  close  as 
many  others  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  vote  in  the  election  has 
never  been  challenged.  Edmondson, 
Democrat,  received  387,162  votes.  Bell- 
MON,  Republican,  received  390,997  votes. 
Bellmon.  thus,  was  the  winner  by  a 
margin  of  3,835. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  the  outcome 
of  this  election  has  never  beer  chal- 
lenged. Yet  today.  1  year  later,  after  four 
unanimous  decisions  by  Oklahoma  courts 
and  two  investigatlohs  by  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  a  cloud,  how- 
ever slight,  still  hangs  over  my  seat  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  This  is  a  result  of  a 
challenge  filed  with  the  Senate  last  Jan- 
uary by  lb.  Edmondson. 

Last  January,  I  filed  with  the  Senate 
a  motion  to  dismiss  Mr.  Edbmondson's 
challenge.  My  motion  to  dismiss  has  not 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  not  be  proper  for 
me  to  discuss  the  merit  or  lack  of  merit 
of  Mr.  Edmondson's  challenge.  However, 
I  believe  It  Is  proper  for  me  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  the  Justification  for  the 
long  delay  in  resolving  this  matter  and 
removing  whatever  cloud  has  been  cast 
over  my  reelection. 

The  New  Hampshire  controversy  was 
cited  by  many  as  a  reason  or  excuse  for 
the  long  delay  in  deciding  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Edmondson's  chidlenge.  However, 
that  questlfm  has  now  been  settled  for 
many  months.  At  the  present  time.  It  is 
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anticipated  that  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  conduct  hearings  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  or  377  days  after  Oklahomans 
reelected  me  to  a  second  term  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  any  Senator  who  is 
elected  by  a  close  vote  could  be  placed 
in  the  same  position  I  have  been  in  over 
the  past  12  months  by  an  opponent  who 
desires  to  manipulate  the  present  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate.  Unless  these  pro- 
cedures are  improved  upon,  future  years 
could  see  a  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
kind  of  challenge  which  has  delayed  the 
final  confirmation  of  my  reelection. 

In  the  interest  of  avoiding  future  pro- 
longed and  costly  election  challenges,  I 
am  joining  Senator  ORirFrN  of  Michi- 
gan, a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
in  support  of  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire the  Rules  Committee  to  act  prompt- 
ly on  motions  to  dismiss — and  thus  speed 
up  the  process  of  disix>sing  of  election 
challenges.  This  proposal,  modeled  after 
legislation  adopted  by  the  House,  would 
become  effective  in  1976.  It  would  not  af- 
fect my  case. 

Mr.  President,  Justice  delayed  Is  Jus- 
tice denied  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  in 
the  courts  of  our  land.  Improvements  In 
Senate  procedures  to  prevent  long  delajrs 
in  settUng  future  challenges  obviously  Is 
needed. 


SENIORS  FIGHT  FOR  NURSING 
HOME  REFORM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Novem- 
ber 1,  1975,  National  Observer  contains 
an  excellent  story  describing  the  efforts 
of  senior  citizens  to  bring  about  nursing 
home  reform.  The  article  mentions  fa- 
vorably the  Grey  Panthers  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Citizens  for  Better  Care  of  De- 
troit. The  article  notes  that  such  groups 
have  been  springing  up.  It  reports  on  the 
activities  of  the  National  Coalition  for 
Nursing  Home  Reform  and  the  progress 
ibis  group  has  made  since  it  was  formed 
in  June. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  arti- 
cle credits  my  Subcommittee  on  Long- 
Term  Oare  for  being  the  impetus  for 
these  efforts.  I  ask  uuanimous  consent 
to  have  the  story  by  Jaime  Friedman 
printed  in  the  Rxcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobo, 
as  follows : 
Thz  Eldkklt  Lead  a  Fight  on  Nttrsing-Homx 

Woes:  Thxt're     Tottoh     Advocates,     Not 

Just  "VisrroKS" 

( By  Jaime  Friedman) 

If  the  term  elderly  suggests  someone  dod- 
dering and  aimless,  one  conversation  with 
Grace  Adair  will  help  wipe  out  that  stereo- 
type. Mrs.  Adair  is  79  years  old,  and  she  is 
dynamite.  A  director  of  the  Detroit-based 
Citizens  for  Better  Care,  she  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  a  fast-growing  nationwide  move- 
ment made  up  mainly  of  older  persons  and 
aimed  at  nursing-home  reform. 

There  are  now  some  16  nursing-home  re- 
form groups  In  cities  from  Seattle  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  their  goal  Is  to  end  physical 
abuses  and  restore  "human  dignity"  in  in- 
stitutions that  lately  have  fallen  under  severe 
public  scrutiny.  Like  Mrs.  Adair,  the  reform- 
ers have  time  to  devote  to  their  projects,  ex- 
perience at  dealing  with  government  agen- 
cies, and  a  cause  that  touches  both  their 
fears  and  their  compassion,  a  potent  mix- 
ture by  any  definition. 


mr  TEARS  or  hxabings 
"Old  people  are  more  afraid  of  going  into 
nursing  homes  than  they  are  of  death  it- 
self," Mrs.  Adair  says.  "We're  going  to  do 
something  about  that.  We're  organized,  grow- 
ing, and  we  are  not  going  to  be  stopped." 

These  groups  sprang  into  action  as  public 
attention  to  nursing-home  abuses  grew.  After 
five  years  of  hearings,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Long-Term  Care  reported  that  it 
found  countless  "examples  of  cruelty,  negli- 
gence, dangers  from  fires,  food  poisoning, 
virulent  infection,  lack  of  human  dignity, 
callousness  and  unnecessary  regimentation, 
and  kickbacks  to  nursing-home  operators 
from  suppUers."  While  1.2  million  Americans 
are  confined  to  nursing  homes,  the  subcom- 
mittee reported,  evidence  "Indicates  that  a 
majority  of  homes  faU  to  meet  standards  of 
acceptabUlty." 

Most  nursing-homa  reform  groups  share 
small  beginnings,  shoestring  budgets,  and 
swelling  memberships.  Citizens  for  Better 
Care,  for  example,  began  in  1969  when  seven 
volunteers  met  in  the  basement  of  a  down- 
town Detroit  church.  The  group  now  has 
1,300  dues-paying  members  and  a  paid  staff 
of  10  persons,  aged  22  to  61.  Most  members 
are  elderly,  as  are  11  of  its  19  directors. 

SOINO  POB  INPORMATTON 

"One  thing  we  think  it's  vital  to  make 
clear  Is  that  we're  not  Just  a  so-called  friend- 
ly visitors  group;  we  are  first  and  foremost 
an  advocacy  organization,"  says  Freda  Oor- 
recht,  58,  the  group's  president. 

During  an  investigation  of  nvuilng- 
home  conditions  in  the  Detroit  area  in  1971, 
the  reform  group  asked  the  state  health 
department  for  copies  of  inspection  reports 
on  several  homes.  The  health  department 
considered  the  reports  confidential,  and 
Citizens  for  Better  Care  sued  to  force  the 
department  to  make  public  those  reports 
on  all  Michigan's  396  nursing  homes.  In 
1974,  an  appeals  court  upheld  the  citizens 
group. 

The  group's  investigation  exposed  wide- 
spread patient  mistreatment  in  the  Detroit 
area.  Its  survey  of  80  homes  showed  that 
44  facilities  had  12  or  more  violations  of 
the  state  health  code  and  that  19  of  the 
44  homes  had  more  than  20  violations  each. 
In  the  year  since  the  group's  survey  was 
Issued,  the  state  health  department  has  dou- 
bled the  niunber  of  Intent-to-deny-Ucense 
orders  sent  to  Michigan  nursing  homes.  At 
present  54  homes  face  license  revocation. 
"patient  advocates" 

Michigan's  state  nursing-home  association 
Insists  that  health-code  violations  occur  only 
m  a  minority  of  Its  member  institutions, 
and  the  health  department  defends  its  abil- 
ity to  monitor  conditions  in  the  396  homes 
across  the  state.  StUI,  Citizens  for  Better 
Care  has  assumed  its  own  watchdog  role. 
On  the  group's  front  lines  are  26  "patient 
advocates,"  or  ombudsmen.  All  elderly  vol- 
unteers, they  are  screened  and  trained  by 
the  group  to  be  familiar  with  local,  state, 
and  Federal  regulations  relating  to  nursing- 
home  care.  Each  volunteer  spends  six  hours 
a  week  visiting  a  nursing  home  In  his  or  her 
neighborhood. 

"We  direct  our  ombudsmen  to  develop  good 
relations  with  the  staff  In  the  home,  but 
their  basic  role  is  to  be  advocates  for  the 
patients,"  says  Bob  Anson,  ombudsman 
project  director.  "Their  job  Is  to  make  sure 
that  patients  are  being  treated  properly  and 
that  something  is  done  about  legitimate 
[patient]  complaints." 

"The  volunteers  need  a  combination  of 
tact,  curiosity,  and  aggressiveness."  says  An- 
son, and  69-year-old  Corlnne  Games  more 
than  fits  the  bill. 

TOP    STAPPERS    PDIEO 

Mrs.  Oalnes,  a  retired  registered  nurse  who 
spent  much  of  her  professional  life  In  can- 
cer and  tuberculosis  hospitals,  says  the  first 
nursing-home   administrator  she  met  with 


was  hostile  and  refused  to  co-operate  In  the 
project.  After  she  complained  to  him  about 
roaches,  thefts  of  patients'  belongings,  and 
neglect  of  bedridden  patients  in  the  home, 
the  administrator  barred  her  from  return- 
ing. The  callous  treatment  of  patients  even- 
tually was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
home's  owners,  and  all  the  top  staff  mem- 
bers there  were  fired,  she  adds  proudly. 

"Without  the  ombudsmen,  a  lot  of  patients 
wouldn't  complain  about  abuses  for  fear  of 
retaliation  by  the  staff,"  Mrs.  Gaines  says. 
"If  you  were  bedridden,  needed  to  be  fed, 
bathed,  and  taken  to  the  bathroom,  how 
would  you  feel  about  complaining  about  the 
person  on  whom  you  depend  for  aU  these 
needs?"  She  adds:  "We  can  reaUy  help,  be- 
cause we're  not  occasional  visitors  like  a  lot 
of  social  workers  with  heavy  case  loads.  We're 
there  twice  a  week,  and  the  patients  can 
depend  on  it." 

In  1974  Citizens  for  Better  Care  handled 
612  complaints  of  alleged  nursing-home 
abuses  that  either  had  been  reported  to 
ombudsmen  or  called  In  on  one  of  the  group's 
hot-line  telephones  by  patients  or  their  rela- 
tives. Members  investigated  each  complaint 
and,  according  to  Anson,  two-thirds  of  them 
proved  to  be  warranted. 

"Many  of  the  problems  can  be  taken  care 
of  without  getting  public-health  agencies  In- 
volved," Anson  says.  "If  not,  the  ombudsmen 
refer  it  to  the  CBC  (Citizens  for  Better  Care) 
which  takes  It  to  the  proper  agency.  We  bug 
the  hell  out  of  them  until  something  is 
done." 

MONET    PROM    WASHINGTON 

Citizens  for  Better  Care  has  successfully 
lobbied  for  legislation  requiring  the  state 
Department  of  Health  to  inspect  nursing 
homes  with  siui>nse  visits  rather  than  with 
announced  Inspections,  and  for  a  law  limit- 
ing nursing-home  profits  to  a  ret\im  of  12 
per  cent  on  Invested  ci4>ital.  The  group  Is 
also  pressuring  the  state  government  for 
stricter  nursing-home  regulation. 

Detroit's  Citizens  for  Better  Care  is  gen- 
eraUy  recognized  as  the  leader  In  the  nurs- 
ing-home reform  movement,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  to  receive  any  Government  funds — 
•190,000  this  year  In  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Elsewhere,  however,  other  groups  are  bidding 
to  match  and  surpass  the  Detroit  group's 
record. 

In  Seattle,  for  Instance,  Clttzens  for  Im- 
provement of  Nursing  Homes  is  a  500 -mem- 
ber group  headquartered  In  the  home  of  its 
president,  e9-year-old  Dorothy  Kallgren.  Its 
•  1,500  budget  is  financed  by  annual  dues 
and  contributions  from  some  members' 
savings. 

So  far,  the  Seattle  citizens  group  has  won 
passage  of  laws  that  require  disclosure  of 
nursing-home  financial  data  and  that  Impose 
a  •SOO  penalty  on  nursing  homes  for  each 
violation  of  a  state  health  regulation.  It  has 
also  sparked  an  investigation  of  the  unwar- 
ranted use  of  patients'  personal  funds  by 
nursing  homes.  That  inquiry  resulted  in  11 
Seattle-area  homes  being  cited  for  misappro- 
priation or  misuse  of  those  funds. 

Notwithstanding  these  victories.  Jtos. 
Kallgren  cautions  that  "we  have  a  long  fight 
ahead  of  Us  before  nursing-home  conditions 
in  this  state  are  anything  like  adequate. 
Right  now  the  city  of  Seattle  pays  more  to 
feed  the  animals  in  the  zoo  than  the  entire 
state  spends  on  the  weU-belng  of  nursing- 
home  patients." 

In  Philadelphia  two  members  of  the  Gray 
Panthers  published  the  76-page  "Citizens 
Action  Guide:  Nursing  Home  Reform,' 
which  Is  fast  becoming  the  movement's 
manual  of  tactics.  The  Panthers,  a  nation- 
wide network  of  8,000  self-styled  "wrinkled 
radicals"  and  youthful  activist  supporters, 
have  attacked  not  only  nursing-home  care 
but  also  the  treatment  of  the  elderly  by 
mass-transit  authorities,  the  medical  profes- 
sion, television  programmers,  the  Admlnls- 
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trmtlon.  and  Congress.  "The  people  we  face 
are  all  adept  at  the  political  game  and  we've 
got  to  get  that  way  too.  We're  not  there  yet 
but  we  will  be,"  says  Maggie  Kiihn.  70.  one 
of  the  group's  fotinders. 

"WB     WSBK     SOUASBSD" 

The  Importance  of  political  muscle  already 
baa  been  discovered  by  the  fledging  KanwaH 
for  Inynovement  of  Nursing  Homes,  a  Law- 
rence-baaed  group.  "When  we  went  to  the 
State  LaglsUture  to  plead  for  reform,  there 
were  Just  a  few  of  us;  the  industry  was  out 
In  force,  and  we  were  squashed,"  says  62- 
year-old  Petey  Cerf,  one  of  the  group's  or- 
ganisers. "Now  we've  decided  to  build  a  state- 
wide organization,  go  out  and  get  the  votes, 
and  then  march  right  back.  When  we  do, 
perhaps  well  find  them  In  a  mare  receptive 
mood." 

Until  recently,  nursing-home  reform 
groups  operated  more  or  lees  on  their  own. 
To  bolster  each  other's  efforts,  10  groups  met 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  last  June  and  set  up  a 
National  Coalition  for  Nursing  Home  Reform. 

"This  organisation  covild  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  public-Interest  groups  In 
the  country,"  says  Ms.  Kuhn.  "Don't  forget 
that  the  Alderly  are  the  fastest-growing  mi- 
nority In  America;  we  are  31  million  strong 
and  most  of  us  vote.  A  united,  national  orga- 
nization of  the  elders  of  the  tribe  would 
certainly  have  considerable  political  power, 
and  If  It  were  astute  at  U8U%  It,  seme  con- 
siderable change  could  be  made." 

BBTONS    iruSSINO    HOMZS 

The  changes  she  talks  about  go  well  beyond 
the  field  of  nursing-home  care.  "If  you  think 
about  It,  a  critique  of  nursing-home  care 
leads  to  a  critique  of  the  whole  health  es- 
tablishment and  ultimately  to  the  question 
of  what  makes  people  sick  In  the  first  place," 
Ms.  Kuhn  says.  "That  Issue  Involves  the 
medical  profession,  occupational  safety, 
housing,  and  the  environment — all  of  which 
affect  not  just  people  in  nursing  homes  but 
the  rest  of  the  population  as  well." 

To  the  elderly  members  of  the  reform 
movement,  empathy  with  nursing-home  res- 
idents comes  naturally.  But  the  movement 
has  another  strong  appeal.  Explains  Ms. 
Kuhn: 

"Society  says  that  people  over  66  arent 
good  tor  anything  but  the  scrap  heap,  and 
many  retired  people  accept  that  view  and 
start  feeling  that  way  about  themselves.  Ad- 
vocacy literally  breathes  new  life  Into  them. 
Ilisy  forget  about  their  own  aches  and  pains 
and  get  swept  up  in  something  bigger  and 
more  important  and  so  much  needed." 

Ilioush  the  movement  is  made  up  mainly 
of  the  elderly,  it  also  attracts  younger  peo- 
ple as  both  members  and  leaders.  Doug  Rob- 
erts, (or  instance,  is  32  and  one  of  the  fo\ind- 
en  of  Citizens  for  Better  Care.  He  describes 
bis  dedication  with  a  story. 

"Two  years  ago  I  was  putting  on  an  ad- 
vocacy workshop  at  a  convent  school  In 
Monroe  (Mich.);  there  were  about  40  nuns 
there,  as  I  remember.  During  the  program 
one  of  them  got  up  and  asked  me  why  some- 
one like  me  was  working  in  nursing  homes. 
"Hie  message  really  was  how  could  someone 
as  young  as  I  be  Interested  in  people  so  much 
older. 

"  'Sister,'  I  told  her,  'I'm  preparing  for  my 
future!' " 


NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE  FOR 
SAKHAROV 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  last  week  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  asked  Mr.  Leonid 
Bre^mev  an  important  question:  Will  the 
Kremlin  react  to  the  awarding  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Andrei  D.  Sakharov 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Helsinki 
agreement? 

This  is,  I  believe,  an  important  ques- 
tion. In  the  past,  the  Soviet  leadership 


has  reacted  negatively  when  the  Nobel 
Prize  was  awarded  to  Soviet  dissidents. 
Boris  Pasternak  and  Alexandr  Solze- 
henitssm  both  felt  the  wrath  of  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  when  they  were  selected 
for  Nobel  prizes. 

I  hope  that  the  Soviet  Government 
will,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Sakharov,  act  in  a 
manner  fully  consistent  with  detente  and 
with  Helsinki.  The  Soviet  Government 
should  show  the  world  that  those  who 
hold  a  view  of  socialism  different  from 
that  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  nonetheless  free  imder 
Soviet  law  to  express  their  views,  witii- 
out  fear  of  persecution.  For  the  Soviet 
Government  to  condemn  Dr.  Sakhsu-ov 
is  for  them  to  say  that  Dr.  Sakharov's 
fundamental  belief — that  world  peace 
must  be  based  on  respect  for  the  indi- 
vidual human  being  in  society — is  not 
consistent  with  Marxism-Leninism.  That 
would,  I  think,  be  an  interesting 
admission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  "A  Test  of  Soviet 
Humanity,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  TXST  or  SoviST  KvitAtrrrr 

Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  Soviet  physicist  and 
"father"  of  the  Soviet  H-bomb,  is  once  again 
challenging  the  Soviet  government  to  live  up 
to  its  own  professions  of  peace  and  justice. 

The  Soviet  government  has  in  recent  years 
squirmed  as  Mr.  Sakharov  has  repeatedly  ex- 
horted it  to  allow  greater  freedom  for  Soviet 
citizens  and  criticized  It  for  its  repression 
of  political  dissidents. 

This  time,  however,  the  challenge  comes 
indirectly,  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  commit- 
tee in  Norway  has  proclaimed  Mr.  Sakharov 
this  year's  laureate. 

Mr.  Sakharov  "has  addressed  his  message 
of  peace  and  justice  to  aU  peoples  of  the 
world,"  the  committee  stated.  "For  him  It  Is 
a  fundamental  principle  that  world  peace 
can  have  no  lasting  value  unless  it  Is  founded 
on  respect  for  the  individual  human  being 
in  society." 

Twice  before  since  World  War  n,  the  Nobel 
committee  in  literature  in  Stockholm,  Swed- 
en, has  awarded  its  prize  to  Soviet  writers, 
Boris  L.  Pasternak  and  Alexander  I  Solzhenlt- 
syn.  Both  times  the  Kremlin  masters  have 
been  angered,  and  have  persecuted  the  writ- 
ers for  having  been  honored.  The  Soviet  lead- 
ers have  taken  the  awards  as  Insults  to  and 
assaults  upon  Soviet  "democracy." 

WiU  Leonlfl  I.  Brezhnev  and  the  other 
guardians  of  Soviet  "purity"  gasp  with  alarm 
at  this  new  judgment  by  the  outside  world 
of  who  speaks  the  truth  and  embodies  virtue 
in  the  Soviet  Union? 

It  would  seem  at  least  embarrassing  just 
weeks  after  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  endorsed  the 
document  of  the  Eiiropean  Security  Confer- 
ence promising  an  opening  of  frontiers  in 
Europe,  both  physical  and  political,  for  the 
Soviet  government  to  harass  Mr.  Sakharov 
or  to  condemn  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  com- 
mittee for  an tl -Soviet  behavior. 

What  say  you,  Mr.  Brezhnev? 


PRIVATE   PHUiANTHROPY    IN   OUR 
HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the  role 
of  philanthrc^y  is  a  vital  one  in  our 
health  care  system.  Over  $4  billion  was 
contributed  in  1974  by  Americans  to  pri- 
vate philanthropy,  over  $700  million  of 
this  to  hospitals,  largely  to  support  nec- 


essary expansion,  improvement,  and  in- 
novative programs  that  could  not  be 
supported  in  any  other  way. 

On  October  16, 1  spoke  to  750  delegates 
of  the  National  Association  for  Hospital 
Development  at  their  annual  conference. 
This  organization  helps  medical  institu- 
tions to  expand  faculties  and  provide 
new  programs. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  private 
philanthropy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Senator  Abe  Ribicoff 

I  am  greatly  honored  by  this  presenta- 
tion of  the  1975  achievement  award.  All  of 
\is  interested  In  health  care  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  exceUent  work  done  by  your  organiza- 
tion. This  is  one  reason  why  the  award  means 
so  much  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  today  about  a 
subject  that  relates  directly  to  your  work: 
The  continuing  importance  of  private  philan- 
thropy to  our  hospitals.  As  many  of  you 
know,  I  joined  recently  with  Senator  Russell 
Long  in  reintroducing  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  and  Medical  Assistance 
Reform  Act,  S.  2470.  This  bill  recognizes  the 
critical  role  of  philanthropy  as  a  source  of 
funds  for  our  hospitals. 

Our  hospitals  wUl  continue  to  depend  on 
the  generosity  of  concerned  citizens  who 
contribute  time  and  energy  as  well  as  flnan- 
clal  resources.  In  total,  about  $4  billion  went 
to  these  institutions  last  year.  To  illustrate 
Its  importance,  the  director  of  Mount  Slnal 
Hospital  in  New  York  recently  reported  that 
such  contributions  made  up  50  percent  of 
his  institution's  operating  deflcit. 

Private  philanthropy  furnishes  a  kind  of 
"venture  captlal"  for  hospital  development. 
It  enables  innovations  and  critical  break- 
throughs. It  also  funds  capital  Improve- 
ments— new  buildings,  beds,  and  equipment. 
These  are  the  essential  building  blocks  of 
health  care. 

This  Is  why  I  Insisted  on  Including  in  the 
Long-Rlblcoff  bill  a  specific  provision  aimed 
at  encouraging  philanthropy.  The  provision 
applies  to  the  determinations  made  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  of  relmbTirsable  costs 
imder  Federal  aid  programs.  It  would  bar 
Federal  oflldals  from  deducting  \inrestrlcted 
gifts  and  endowment  Income  from  the  relm- 
biirsements. 

The  provision  Is  necessary,  unfortunately, 
because  officials  of  the  present  administra- 
tion at  varlovis  times  have  adopted  a  con- 
trary policy.  They  have  deducted  funds  from 
private  philanthropy  In  calculating  the  op- 
erating costs  of  hospitals.  In  addition,  the 
administration's  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram barred  many  hospitals  from  raising 
their  rAtes  In  response  to  costs  due  to  In- 
flation^ The  hospitals  had  to  use  endowment 
and  gift  Income  to  make  up  their  deficits. 
This  policy  undercut  the  purposes  of  philan- 
thropy; It  was  ended  only  when  the  economic 
stabilization  program  Itself  was  eliminated. 
We  hope  that  our  bill's  provision  will  effec- 
tively prevent  a  repetition  of  this  threat  or 
any  similar  one. 

The  Long-Rlblcoff  bUl  has  three  basic 
parts. 

First,  we  recognize  that  every  American 
family  is  faced  with  the  fear  of  being  finan- 
cially destroyed  by  catastrophic  Illness  or  ac- 
cident. The  bill  would  establish  a  cata- 
strophic health  Insurance  program  that 
would  assxire  every  citizen  the  opportunity 
to  buy  insurance  either  through  the  Federal 
Oovemment  or  through  the  private  sector. 

Second,  we  recognize  that  every  American 
family  needs  basic  health  Insurance  at  rea- 
sonable ocet.  Our  bill  sets  standards  for  basic 
non-catastrophic  insurance  that  must  be 
made  available  to  everyone  who  wants  it. 
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And  third,  we  recognize  that  millions  of 
Americans  can't  afford  health  protection  at 
all.  Our  bill  streamlines  and  broadens  the 
Medicaid  system  through  general  uniform 
standards,  eligibility  and  administration. 

The  total  cost  of  the  program  will  be  $9 
billion.  This  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  it 
is  far  less  than  other  proposals  and  meets 
the  most  pressing  health  care  needs  In  a  re- 
sponsible and  pragmatic  manner. 

At  present  we  cannot  afford  a  health  In- 
surance coverage.  And  even  If  we  could  af- 
ford it,  the  Federal  Oovemment  would  have 
tremendous  problems  administering  It. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  good  first  step — 
our  best  hope  for  progress  in  this  Congress. 
Both  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and 
Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  have  joined  with 
us  In  Introducing  It.  We'll  need  your  help  and 
support. 

Our  bill  encourages  private  philanthropy 
because  we  believe  that  private  giving  to  hos- 
pitals is  essential  to  the  Nation's  health  care. 
A  nation  that  ceases  to  give  will  soon  cease 
to  grow.  It  will  also  cease  to  provide  for  Its 
citizens  basic  needs.  I  salute  the  work  you 
are  doing,  and  I  thank  you  again  for  this 
award. 


THE  PRICE  OP  RED  INK 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  $11/2 
billion  borrowed  weekly,  $544  billion 
total  indebtedness  as  of  the  beginning  of 
this  fiscal  year,  and  a  $36  billion  annual 
interest  cost  which  has  now  become  the 
Government's  third  most  expensive  ac- 
tivity; these  are  just  a  few  of  the  tangi- 
ble consequences  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's inability  to  live  within  its  means. 
Yet,  there  are  still  those  who  seem  un- 
aware of  our  serious  debt  problems. 

The  strain  on  the  credit  markets  pre- 
dicted last  spring  by  Secretary  Simon  is 
already  here.  Interest  rates  stimulated 
by  fears  of  renewed  inflation  and  heavy 
Treasury  borrowing  have  been  rising 
since  midyear.  This  means  bank  inter- 
est charges,  mortgage  rates,  and  yields 
on  Treasury  securities  have  all  been  mov- 
ing up.  With  the  result  that  the  inflow 
of  funds  to  savings  institutions  has 
slowed  and  we  could  soon  see  a  return 
to  what  the  economists  refer  to  as  dis- 
intermediation.  Unfortunately,  as  eco- 
nomic recovery  proceeds,  business  de- 
mands for  credit  wiU  grow  leading  to 
an  even  more  serious  head-on  confron- 
tation between  Treasury  borrowing  and 
business  needs  with  serious  consequences 
for  the  future  course  of  economic  recov- 
ery. 

Certainly,  the  Treasury  is  doing  what 
it  can  to  minimize  the  damage  caused  by 
its  heavy  borrowing.  It  is  attempting  to 
acquaint  the  market  sooner  and  in  more 
detail  with  its  borrowing  plans.  It  is  try- 
ing to  reduce  excessive  reliance  on  short- 
term  interest  rates  and  to  lengthen  the 
maturity  of  Government  debt.  Yet,  it  is 
finding  that  such  techniques  can  have 
only  a  very  limited  impact  when  the 
budget  deficit  Is  so  substantial.  As  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pointed 
out  recently,  "when  the  naticHial  deflcit 
is  so  gross,  its  impact  cannot  be  fine 
tuned." 

The  need  is  obvious.  If  this  Nation  is 
not  to  go  the  direction  of  New  York  City, 
we  must  again  begin  to  live  within  our 
means.  However,  despite  an  abundance 
of  evidence,  it  appears  that  this  elemen- 
tary fact  has  still  not  been  brought  home 
adequately  to  a  number  of  our  colleagues. 


For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  "The  Price  of  Red  Ink,  Officials 
Worry  More  Over  Economic  Strains  of 
Federal  Borrowing,"  an  article  in  the 
September  30  Wall  Street  Journal,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Price  of  Red  Ikk — Officials  Wc«hy  Mobe 
OvEB  Economic  Strains  of  Federai,  Bor- 
rowing 

(By  James  P.  Oannon) 

Washington. — In  a  heavily  guarded  press- 
room at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing here,  foreman  Arthur  Baron  stands  al- 
most surrounded  by  tangible  evidence  of  a 
great  economic  abstraction:  the  national 
debt. 

Around  him  stand  more  than  a  dozen 
waist-high  stacks  of  half-printed  Treasury 
bills — government  lOUs  in  the  making.  Each 
tightly  bound  pile  consists  of  5,000  large 
sheets  of  square  paper,  on  which  are  printed 
six  bills  to  be  valued  at  $10,000  apiece.  Every 
stack  represents  $300  million  but  just  looks 
like  an  oversize  bundle  of  crisp  stationery. 

"Those  machines  over  there,"  says  Mr. 
Baron,  pointing  to  two  whirring  presses, 
"used  to  be  printing  currency,  but  now  we 
have  them  working  pretty  steadily  on  the 
debt." 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Baron's  presses  have 
switched  from  printing  money  to  printing 
U.S.  debt  securities  is  a  telling  sign  uf  the 
times.  The  federal  government,  short  of 
money,  is  long  on  debt  these  dajrs.  Its  money 
machines  are  cranking  out  mUlions  upon 
millions  of  these  pretty  pieces  of  paper — 
purple,  blue  and  green  and  bearing  engraved 
likenesses  of  long-forgotten  Treasury  Secre- 
taries and  bearded  Presidents. 

the  inevitable  damage 

The  Treasury  is  issuing  these  fancy  pieces 
of  paper  at  a  once-unthinkable  pace  of  more 
than  $1.5  billion  a  week.  The  attractive  in- 
terest yields — lately  reaching  as  high  as 
8.5% — offered  on  these  supersafe  securities 
are  luring  funds  away  from  the  stock  mar- 
ket, corporate  bonds,  savings  accounts  and 
other  competing  havens  for  money.  Treasury 
debt  managers  are  working  hard  to  reduce 
the  damage  this  can  do  to  the  fledgling  eco- 
nomic recovery,  but  they  concede  that  some 
damage  is  Inevitable. 

Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon  warned 
the  House  Budget  Committee  yesterday  that 
"unprecedented"  government  borrowing  is 
draining  funds  away  from  housing  and  busi- 
ness lnve<;tment,  thus  weakening  the  eco- 
nomic upturn.  "Unfortunately,"  he  said,  "the 
hoped-for  recovery  of  residential  construc- 
tion and  business  investment  wlU  be  ham- 
pered by  the  disruptive  impact  of  massive 
federal  debt-financing  requirements."  At  a 
separate  House  hearing  yesterday,  the  Treas- 
ury asked  Congress  for  anoth<>r  temporary 
Increase  in  the  federal  debt  ceiling  to  accom- 
modate its  big  borrowing  plans. 

Oovemment  borrowing  in  the  fiscal  year 
that  began  last  July  1  is  expected  to  top  $80 
billion,  up  from  $51  billion  in  the  past  year, 
fiscal  1975,  and  from  just  $3  billion  in  fiscal 
1974.  At  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  federal  debt  already  totaled  $644 
billion,  up  Wy,  in  a  decade.  Just  paying  in- 
terest on  the  debt  now  costs  $36  billion  a 
year,  which  makes  that  the  government's 
third  most  expensive  activity,  right  behind 
social-welfare  spending  and  national  de- 
fense. 

The  heavy  borrowing,  of  course,  refiects 
the  fact  that  the  government  is  running 
deeply  in  the  red,  mainly  because  the  reces-; 
sion  eroded  tax  receipts  and  swelled  Bi>end- 
ing  on  such  things  as  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  food  stamps.  This  fiscal  year's  defi- 
cit Is  likely  to  hit  a  record  $70  bUllon  or 


more  up  from  $43.6  bUllon  in  fiscal  1975, 
and  the  early  guessing  on  next  year's  red 
Ink  ranges  from  $35  bllUon  to  $50  billion. 
Thus,  big  borrowing  wiU  continue  indefi- 
nitely. 

Last  winter.  Treasury  Secretary  Simon 
touched  off  a  debate  by  contending  that  the 
Treasury's  hefty  borrowing  would  "crowd 
out"  other  borrowers,  such  as  corporations, 
local  governments  and  home  buyers.  At  the 
time,  the  debate  was  academic.  No  crowd- 
ing-out occiirred  In  the  first  half  of  calendar 
1975  because  the  recession  sharply  reduced 
business  and  consumer  borrowing  and  left 
the  Treasury  ample  elbow  room  in  the  credit 
markets. 

SIGNS  OP  strain 

But  the  second  half  of  1976  and  all  of  1976 
may  be  different,  government  officials  and 
many  private  economists  warn.  They  don't 
see  any  early  credit  crunch,  but  they  do  see 
these  signs  of  strain  in  financial  markets 
that  could  point  to  difficulties  ahead: 

Corporations  in  recent  weeks  have  post- 
poned or  canceled  roughly  $700  million  of 
proposed  new  offerings  of  bonds  and  other 
debt  Issues.  The  would-be  borrowers  that 
backed  away  from  the  credit  markets  in- 
clude blue-chip  outfits,  such  as  JJP.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  the  prestigious  New  York  bank-hold- 
ing company,  and  lesser-rated  borrowers, 
such  as  Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  New  York 
City's  electric  and  gas  utility. 

Interest  rates.  Influenced  by  fears  of  re- 
newed Infiation  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  restrictive  monetary  policy  as  well 
as  heavy  Treasury  borrowing,  have  been  on 
the  rise  since  midyear  after  falling  in  the 
first  half  of  calendar  1975.  Bank  Interest 
charges,  mortgage  rates  and  yields  on  Treas- 
ury securities  have  been  moving  up.  A  mid- 
June  offering  of  two-year  Treasury  notes 
provided  investors  an  average  return  of 
6.61%,  but  the  yield  at  this  month's  sale  of 
such  notes  jiunped  to  8.44%,  well  above  the 
return  that  savers  can  earn  at  a  bank  or  a 
savings  and  loan  association. 

The  Infiow  of  funds  to  savings  institu- 
tions is  dramatically  slowing  as  savers  seek 
the  higher  rates  In  Treasury  securities.  The 
August  Increases  In  deposits  at  savings  and 
loan  associations  was  less  than  half  the  rec- 
ord Infiow  of  July,  and  some  industry  exec- 
utives fear  that  September  figures  may 
allow  a  net  outfiow  of  funds.  Such  a  develop- 
ment. If  sustained  a  few  months,  would  dry 
up  mortgage  credit  and  retard  any  rebound 
in  the  depressed  home-building  industry — a 
rebound  considered  vital  for  a  general  re- 
covery. 

Viewing  these  trends.  Treasury  Secretary 
Simon  Is  sounding  the  "crowding-out" 
alarm  again — but  this  time  with  more  out- 
side support.  "Unfortunately,"  says  the 
former  Wall  Street  bond  trader,  "crowding 
out  isn't  just  a  fear  any  longer,  it's  a  real- 
ity." The  economic  recovery  is  stronger 
than  he  had  expected,  Mr.  Simon  says,  lead- 
ing to  financifij  strains  earlier  than  he  had 
thought  likely. 

While  Mr.  Simon's  warnings  may  be 
somewhat  exaggerated  for  effect  (he  hopes 
they  WiU  scare  Congress  away  from  enlarg- 
ing the  deficit  further),  his  concern  Is 
shared  increasingly  by  outside  experts. 

In  a  recent  analysis  of  credit-market  con- 
ditions, economist  Henry  Kaufman  of  the 
WaU  Street  securities  firm  of  Salomon 
Brothers  commented  that  although  borrow- 
ers felt  little  strain  In  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  "crowdlng-out  now  is  surfacing  with 
the  emergence  of  some  real  growth,  an  ac- 
celeration of  infiation  and  huge  Treasury  fi- 
nancing demands . " 

David  M.  Jones,  vice  president  and  econ- 
omist of  Aybrey  O.  Lanston  &  Co.,  a  New 
Tork  dealer  in  government  seciu^ties,  says 
that  "postponement  of  corporate  bond  issues 
suggest  there  has  been.  If  not  crowdlng-out, 
a  least  optlng-out  by  corporate  borrowers  to 
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wait  for  better  market  condlUozu.  "He  adda 
that  as  a  stronger  economy  fuela  btulnees 
demand  for  credit  early  next  year,  chances 
of  a  "head-on  confrontation"  between  Treas- 
ury borrowing  and  business  needs  will  In- 


Tbm  honalng  Industry  la  growing  practlcu- 
larly  Toeal  In  warning  that  Treasury  borrow- 
ing la  threatening  to  jeopardize  a  home- 
building  oomebact.  "The  federal  govem- 
nMnt's  muahiTxunlng  credit  demands  will 
push  interest  rates  higher,"  warns  economist 
John  II.  Wstmore  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
AsKdatlon  of  America,  and  "In  turn  all 
private  sectors  of  the  economy,  Including 
the  mortgage  market,  will  get  crowded  out." 
Mortgage  lenders,  such  as  savings  and  loan 
associations,  are  particularly  alarmed  that 
this  month's  Treasuiry  auctions  prompted 
many  depositors  to  withdraw  their  savings 
to  buy  higher-yielding  Treasury  notes;  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  notes  were 
bought  by  individuals,  rather  than  banks 
snd  other  financial  Institutions. 

Treasury  offlclals  are  trying  hard  to  reduce 
the  111  effects  of  their  borrowing,  but  the 
government's  huge  cash  needs  leave  little 
room  for  maneuTerlng.  And  at  the  Federal 
Beserre  Board,  there  is  Uttle  Inclination  to 
fully  accommodate  the  Treasury's  needs  by 
pumping  up  the  nation's  money  supply;  the 
VMI  fears  that  such  a  course  would  only  feed 
Inflation. 

The  Fed,  Insiders  say.  Is  willing  to  wateh 
Interest  rates  rise  and  to  see  some  tightening 
In  mortgage-money  markete  as  the  price 
of  sticking  to  Ite  self-imposed  limits  on 
money-supply  growth.  "We've  tried  not  to 
make  any  easing  in  policy  because  of  Treas- 
ury needs."  one  Fed  source  says.  He  admlte 
that  "there  are  some  signs  of  strain  develop- 
ing" in  financial  markete  and  that  "housing 
could  stand  to  lose"  as  the  Treasury's  bor- 
rowing and  the  Fed's  firm  stance  push  Inter- 
est rates  up.  But  he  argues  that  greater  dam- 
age would  be  done  if  the  Fed  relaxed  Ite 
credit  grip  to  make  the  Treasury's  borrow- 
ing easier — and  thus  abandoned  Ite  anti- 
Inflatlon  poUcy. 

Treasury  debt  managers,  trying  to  dream 
up  ways  to  borrow  man  than  $80  billion  this 
fiscal  year,  are  tn«>ped  between  the  rock  of 
the  Fed  and  the  hard  place  of  their  own 
cash  needs.  "You  have  nothing  but  bad 
choices."  comments  Idwards  Snyder,  a  vet- 
eran Tteasiiry  debt-management  specialist, 
who  Uksns  the  present  situation  to  the  bcr- 
rowlng  binge  needed  to  finance  World  War 

n. 

Under  these  elrcumstences,  the  Treasury 
must  constantly,  rather  than  occasionally, 
ti4>  the  credit  market.  Sales  of  intermediate 
and  long-term  issues — notes  and  bonds — are 
being  ■chedulsd  two  and  three  times  a 
month.  usuaUy  in  bites  of  $1  billion  to  93 
billion.  Instead  of  quarterly  as  before.  Week- 
ly auctions  of  three-month  and  six-month 
Tksasury  bills  are  raising  «700  million  to  91 
bllllan  of  "new  money" — money  beyond  that 
needed  to  pay  off  maturing  bills. 

"We're  operating  in  a  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent climate,"  from  that  in  which  the 
Treasury  has  operated  in  the  past,"  contends 
XdwlB  B.  Teo  nz.  the  former  Plttoburgh  bank 
economist  who  became  under  secretary  for 
monstaiy  affairs— chief  debt-Juggler— two 
ntofiths  ago.  Not  only  are  the  Treasury's 
needs  much  bigger,  Mr.  Yeo  says,  but  finan- 
cial markets  are  "more  volatUe" — subject  to 
wldMT  and  more  frequent  ups  and  downs  as 
Inflation  fears  and  other  psychological  fac- 
tors dlctete. 

The  Treasury  Is  adjusting  ite  financing 
operation  to  this  Jittery  climate  in  different 
ways,  the  oSlclal  suggeste.  One  effort  Is  mln- 
ute-by-mlnute  monlt(»lng  of  bond-  and 
stock-market  activity.  In  his  otherwise  an- 
tique-filled office,  Mr.  Yeo  has  installed  an 
electronic  gadget  with  a  keyboard  like  a  type- 
writer and  a  picture  tube  like  a  TV  set.  By 
pimchlng  the  right  combination  of  keys,  Mr. 


Yeo  can  order  up  an  instant  display  of  bond 
prices,  stock- trading  activity,  commodity 
quotes,  the  hour's  news  headlines  or  other 
Information. 

"I  like  to  know  what's  going  on,"  says 
the  41-year-old  Bfr.  Yeo,  who  has  a  penchant 
for  vested  suite,  button-down  shirte,  sllcked- 
down  hiUr  and  Simon-says  conservatism. 
"You  have  to  know  what  is  going  on  and 
why  to  design  a  financing  that  will  catch  the 
tide  of  evente." 

Besides  watehlng  the  market  more.  Treas- 
ury men  are  trying  to  tell  the  market  more 
about  their  financing  plans.  They  recently 
outlined  In  public  their  elaborate  plan  for 
raising  944  blUlon  to  947  billion  in  new 
money  during  the  current  July-I3ecember 
period.  Why?  "Our  feeling  was  that  the 
markete  were  xuicertein  about  our  plans 
and  uncertainty  is  anathema  to  markete," 
Mr.  Yeo  remaiiu.  By  letting  dealers  and 
investors  know  well  In  advance  the  amounts 
and  types  of  coming  Treeasury  debt  issues, 
Mr.  Yeo  hopes  to  calm  some  of  the  Jitters 
that  can  result  in  wide  price  swings  and  in- 
terest-rates changes. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  upward  pressure 
on  short-term  interest  rates  and  lengthen 
the  matiu'ity  of  government  debt,  Mr.  Yeo 
also  is  lessening  the  Treasury's  reliance  on 
short-term  bills  in  favor  of  longer-term 
notes  and  bonds.  He  thinks  thU  wiU  ease  the 
problem  of  "dlsintermediatlon" — meaning 
the  outflow  of  savings  from  thrift  institu- 
tions— and  the  resulting  harm  to  housing. 
Further,  aelllng  two-year  notes  now  instead 
of  three-  or  sUc-month  bills  means  that  the 
Tnasurs  will  have  less  maturing  debt  to 
"roll  over"  In  1976,  when  business  demand 
for  credit  may  be  strong,  he  notes. 

These  and  other  damage-control  adjust- 
mente  in  Treasury  financing  techniques  can 
have  only  a  limited  In^Mtct  on  the  general 
structure  and  level  of  interest  rates,  Mr. 
Yeo  readUy  admlte.  When  the  national  defi- 
cit is  so  gross,  ite  impact  can't  be  fine- 
tuned. 

Only  half  in  Jest,  debt  manager  Ed  Snyder 
sums  up  the  Treasury's  problem:  "Debt 
management  today  is  easy.  There  arent  too 
many  choices  to  make.  You  Just  do  all  of 
everything  that  you  can  think  of  and  hope 
that  It  is  enough." 


STATES  FIND  SPACE  DATA  USEFUL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  I  am  vitally  interested 
in  the  many  benefits  of  space  that  have 
practical  application  here  on  Earth.  One 
of  the  most  fruitful  of  these  areas  is  the 
use  of  Earth  resources  data  obtained  by 
satellites  and  specially  equipped,  high- 
flying aircraft  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  by  Douglas  Martin  describes  how 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  using 
NASA  expertise  and  data  to  deal  with 
problems  of  land  use,  pollution,  and 
natural  disasters.  The  article  points  out 
how  these  two  States  are  savings  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  time  and  money  by  us- 
Ine:  NASA's  assistance. 

As  Mr.  Martin  points  out: 

nnMke  some  federal  aid  programs,  this  one 
is  Inexpensive  and  amazingly  free  of  red  ti^je. 

Because  this  article  Is  of  inte(r«st  to 
other  Senators  and  other  States,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows : 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  15,  1975] 

A  Lirr  Fkom  NASA — Two  Sodthkrn  States 

Usx  Spacx  Scikmcx  To  SoLvx  Sons  Dowir- 

TO-EaBTH  PaOBLXMS 

(By  Douglas  Martin) 
Pascagoula  Swamp,  Miss. — Last  stunmer, 
the  private  owners  of  some  40,000  acres  In 
this  lush  cypress  forest  said  they  were  inter- 
ested in  selling.  Conservatlonlste  were  de- 
lighted. The  swampy  forest  is  one  of  the 
largest  unspoUed  wildlife  habitate  left  In  the 
southeast  VS.  When  the  conservatlonlste 
asked  the  stete  of  Mississippi  to  take  up  the 
sale  offer,  however,  legislators — to  whom  a 
swamp  was  Just  a  swamp — ^balked. 

"Many  legislators  thought  we  were  nute," 
says  William  Y.  Qulsenberry.  director  of  the 
stete's  new  wildlife  heritage  program. 

Then  the  space  men  stepped  in.  Prom  the 
National  Space  Technology  Laboratories  at 
nearby  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  came  satellite 
photographs  showing  in  deteil  the  swamp's 
rich  stands  of  hardwood  and  pine.  Other 
data  gathered  at  the  ^ace  center  made  pos- 
sible a  persuasive  economic  analysis  of  the 
beneflte  of  turning  the  swamp  into  a  recrea- 
tion and  nature  preserve.  Impressed,  the 
stete  legislature  turned  around  and  approved 
the  sale  of  915  million  in  bonds  to  raise 
money  to  buy  the  acreage.  "In  the  end,"  Mr. 
Qulsenberry  says,  "It  was  like  voUng  for 
motherhood." 

A  new  federal  program — for  sharing  exper- 
tise, rather  than  revenues — created  NASA's 
role  in  the  project.  The  program  is  exi)erl- 
mental.  With  a  9400,000  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  NASA  and  other 
federal  agencies  at  the  Bay  St.  Louis  base 
are  lending  technological  aid  to  two  stetes, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  to  deal  with 
problems  in  land  use,  pollution  and  natural 
disaster. 

Unlike  s(»ne  federal  aid  programs,  this  one 
is  Inexpensive  and  amazln^y  free  of  red  tepe. 
It  took  only  three  weeks  and  910,000  for  NASA 
to  evaluate  the  economic  potential  of  the 
Pascagoula  swamp. 

Ofllcials  who  created  the  program  think 
that  if  poor  stetes  like  Mlsslaslppi  and  Lou- 
isiana— which  rank,  respectively,  50th  and 
44tb  among  the  stetes  In  per-caplta  Income — 
can  be  assisted,  then  technological  aid  can 
produce  beneflte  anywhere  in  the  country.  If 
the  science  foundation  had  sought  easy 
success,  one  official  says,  "we'd  have  gone  to 
New  York  or  California.  But  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  tough  stetes." 

Bepresentetives  of  the  two  stetes  use  the 
Bay  St.  Louis  base  to  confer  with  working 
scientiste  and  other  experte  from  NASA,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Interior,  Commerce  and  Transportetlon  de- 
partmente.  Things  go  Informally.  Tnatji^v^  of 
preparing  massive  documentetion  to  support 
requeste  for  aid,  state  representetives  usual- 
ly can  Just  drop  in  and  ask  for  the  help  they 
need.  Recently,  for  example,  Outhrie  Perry,  a 
Mississippi  wildlife  biologist  trying  to  teke 
a  census  of  the  stete's  alligators,  stopped  by 
and  asked  to  see  if  he  could  spot  their  nest- 
ing grounds  on  infrared  aerial  photos  made 
by  NASA.  He  found  he  oould,  bought  9100 
worth  of  photos  and  took  them  home  to 
study. 

The  program  worked  eq;>ecially  efficiently 
in  last  spring's  severe  flooding.  Photographs 
from  Landsat  l  and  Landsat  3,  NASA  satel- 
lites that  monitor  the  condition  of  the 
earth's  terrain,  helped  determine  the  extent 
of  flooding,  which  Louisiana  needed  to  know 
to  obteln  disaster  aid  from  the  government. 
In  the  past,  it  sometimes  took  four  or  flve 
months  to  obtain  such  relief.  Because  of 
NASA's  help,  this  time  it  took  only  tour  days. 
In  another  cass.  Mississippi  was  able  to 
hire  high  school  studente  to  locate  bodies  of 
water  on  high-altitude  photoe  for  a  dam- 
safety  survey  that  the  government  required. 
The  study  cost  only  925  per  body  of  water. 
P.  T.  Bankston,  a  Mississippi  official  at  the 
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space  center,  says  other  stetes  engaged  In 
such  studies  have  run  up  coete  of  9300  to 
91,000  per  body  of  water.  And  a  Louisiana 
official  says  NASA  expertise  saved  the  stete 
government  "at  least  a  year"  in  developing 
Ite  stete-wlde  communications  system. 

The  government  derives  some  benefit 
from  the  program,  too — finding,  for  exam- 
ple, new  and  earthy  uses  for  the  expensive 
technology  it  has  developed  for  space  travel 
and  scientific  information  gathering. 

Wayne  Mooneyban,  director  of  NASA's 
earth  resources  laboratory  at  Bay  St.  Louis, 
says  satellites  now  are  mapping  Mississippi 
in  40-acre  grids.  NASA's  sophisticated  photo 
technology  provides  so  much  information 
about  the  terrain,  he  says,  that  when  the 
process  Is  completed,  a  wlldlife-habltet  sur- 
vey of  the  stete  could  be  made  in  less  than  a 
minute.  The  last  such  study  made  in  Missis- 
sippi took  11  years  to  complete. 

Satellite  and  U-S  aircraft  date  on  water 
temperature,  salt  content  and  currente  have 
helped  direct  commercial  fishermen  from 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  to  large  schools  of 
fish  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  fish  finding, 
Mr.  Mooneyhan  says.  Is  so  precise  "it 
scares  you." 

NASA  expecte  eventually  to  use  sateUlto 
and  U-2  date  to  help  prepare  more  accurate 
estimates  of  crop  yields  and  to  underteke 
other  projecte  in  the  n.S.  and  elsewhere. 
But  Mississippi's  Mr.  Bankstom  has  some 
ideas  for  drawing  on  NASA  expertise  outelde 
the  terrain-study  fleld — in  designing  more 
efficient  wheel  chairs  and  artificial  limbs, 
for  example.  "If  there's  anybody  who  knows 
about  human  engineering,"  he  says,  "it's 
NASA." 

The  science  foundation's  two-year  grante 
for  the  program  expire  next  June,  but  the 
program  has  been  so  successful  that  offi- 
cials expect  it  to  continue.  For  one  thing. 
the  two  stetes  have  agreed  to  pay  for  qpedflc 
services  rendered.  Some  federal  officials 
now  envision  expanding  the  program. 
"There's  no  reason  why  more  stetes  cant 
get  Involved  with  other  federal  installa- 
tions," says  Jerome  Rosenberg,  a  NASA  of- 
ficial in  Washington.  The  program,  be  says, 
"is  adapteble  to  any  other  state." 


CAMPAIGN  PINANCINa 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  1  year 
ago  today,  I  won  reelection  to  the  Sen- 
ate following  a  campaign  that  I  con- 
ducted under  a  program  of  financial  re- 
strictions, imposed  voluntarily,  that  vrere 
stricter  than  the  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  law. 

My  experiences  with  that  campaign, 
and  with  other  campaigns  through  the 
years,  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  reform  of  laws  governing  the  proc- 
ess of  financing  campaigns  for  elective 
Federal  offices  is  essential  to  permit  the 
average  American  to  participate  effec- 
tively in  the  political  process. 

I  believe  tiie  campaign  I  ran  last  year 
was  a  worthwhile  step  In  that  direction. 
I  think  Its  lessons  are  weU  worth  study- 
ing. 

Accordingly,  I  am  making  this  compre- 
hensive report  today  to  the  Senate  on  my 
1974  campaign  finance  program,  i^ter  a 
year  of  careful  reflection  and  detidled 
review. 

That  review  Included  a  study  and 
analysis — by  me  and  by  those  persons 
who,  as  members  of  my  1974  campaign 
staff,  were  Intimately  familiar  with  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  the 
campaign  finance  plan— of  all  aspects  of 
the  plan. 

I  reviewed  the  goals,  the  mechanics, 
and  the  results  of  the  plan. 


I  reviewed  all  the  documents,  news  re- 
leases, speeches,  statements,  and  other 
materials  that  I  or  my  campaign  staff 
issued  or  used  In  the  campaign  In  con- 
nection with  financing. 

I  reviewed  all  the  news  clippings,  in- 
cluding editorial  comments,  from  publi- 
cations and  other  organizations  in  Mary- 
land and  elsewhere,  that  were  collected 
during  the  campaign  and  since. 

I  reviewed  copies  of  all  the  campaign 
financial  statements  that  were  filed  with 
Federal  and  State  authorities  as  required 
by  law. 

Some  of  this  voluminous  material  is 
being  submitted  with  this  statement  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record. 

All  the  material  that  I  have  described 
is  available  for  inspection  in  my  office  by 
amy  Interested  party,  and  I  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject with  any  individual  or  orgtmization 
that  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  further- 
ing the  reform  of  our  campaign  financing 
process. 

The  decision  to  undertake  a  campaign 
of  this  type  was  not  made  lightly  or  sud- 
denly. I  have  long  been  working  with 
others  within  the  Congress  in  an  effort 
to  reform  the  laws  that  govern  cam- 
paigns for  elective  Federal  offices. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  which 
became  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign 
Act  of  1971.  During  consideration  of  this 
bill  by  the  Senate,  I  offered  13  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  I  debated  the  merits  of  these 
amendments,  and  of  the  complete  bill, 
on  the  Senate  fioor  and  in  private  meet- 
ings with  my  colleagues  and  others.  I 
voted  for  the  bill,  and  stated  at  that  time 
that  It  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  first 
step  toward  a  process  that  would  enable 
the  average  American  to  participate  ef- 
fectively in  the  process  of  campaigns. 

In  1973, 1  cosponsored  two  major  bills 
to  reform  further  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern election  campaigns  for  Federal  elec- 
tive offices.  I  participated  In  the  debate 
concerning  the  merits  of  the  bill  that 
was  eventually  enacted  as  the  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974.  I  testified  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections 
during  Its  consideration  of  this  bill,  and 
I  debated  the  merits  of  the  bill  when  It 
was  before  the  full  Senate.  I  represented 
the  Senate  as  a  conferee  during  the 
House-Senate  conference  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  signed  the  con- 
ference report,  spoke  In  favor  of  the  con- 
ference bill  on  th^  Senate  floor,  voted  for 
the  conference  bill,  and  urged  President 
Qerald  Ford  to  sign  the  bill  Into  law.  On 
April  3,  1975,  I  filed  an  affidavit  In  sup- 
port of  the  act  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

One  of  the  principles  that  was  of  ma- 
jor concern  to  our  Founding  Fathers  was 
equality  of  access  to  the  political  arena. 
This  ideal  was  Imperfectly  su^eved  at 
the  founding  of  our  Republic  and  it  is  Im- 
perfectly achieved  today,  but  our  Nation 
has  made  great  strides  toward  achieving 
It  during  our  history.  The  great  exten- 
sions of  the  franchise  to  blacks,  to 
women,  and  to  our  younger  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  and 
the  direct  election  of  Senators  were  all 


intended  to  remove  barriers  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  our  people  in  the  selection 
of  their  leaders,  and  to  equalize  control 
over  political  outcomes. 

In  recent  years  this  concern  about 
equality  of  access  to  the  politictd  arena 
has  found  expression  in  attempts  to  re- 
form our  system  of  financing  political 
campaigns,  including  the  efforts  leading 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  the  Federal 
Elections  Campaign- Act  Amendments  of 
1974. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
that  the  Idea  of  financing  Federal  elec- 
tions out  of  public  funds  has  long  bem 
recognized  as  consistent  with  basic  Amer- 
ican values  and  beliefs.  Public  financing 
was  proposed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
1907,  and  has  been  more  recently  en- 
dorsed by  President  Truman  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

A  system  of  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential campaigns  has  three  major  bene- 
fits: it  equalizes  access  to  the  political 
arena  among  candidates  and  among 
members  of  the  general  public;  it  per- 
mits voters  and  candidates  to  control 
the  Incredible  growth  in  campaign  ex- 
penditures; and  It  enables  us  to  re- 
move a  large  part  of  the  corrosive  In- 
fluence of  big  money  from  our  political 
campaigns  and  our  governing  process. 

The  old  system  of  relying  upon  huge 
private  gifts  of  money  from  individual 
contributors  has  had  several  detrimental 
effects  on  the  political  process  which  are 
evident  to  me  and  to  a  large  part  of  the 
general  public  with  which  I  have  contact. 

The  old  system  diminishes  the  role 
that  many  Americans  can  play  in  the  po- 
Utical  process.  It  is  usually  far  easier  to 
raise  large  sums  of  money  for  political 
purposes  by  concentrating  on  raising 
large  gifts  from  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  citizens,  rather  than  by  attempting 
to  raise  small  gifts  from  a  large  number 
of  cltlzms. 

Accordingly,  in  my  own  campaigns  be- 
fore 1974,  and  other  campaigns  in  which 
I  have  been  involved,  the  principal 
effort  related  to  fund-raising  has  been 
designed  to  appeal  to  citizens  of  relative 
wealth.  The  greatest  effort  is  put  where 
the  greatest  return  can  be  achieved,  and 
in  campaigns  In  which  contributions  of 
any  size  can  be  accepted  that  effort  is 
tilmost  always  placed  on  soliciting  large 
contributions.  "tr 

The  nature  of  these  fund-raising 
efforts  affects  the  entire  campaign  proc- 
ess— where  and  when  the  candidate  ap- 
pears, the  timing  and  tone  of  the 
candidate's  remarks,  where  and  by  what 
means  campaign  literature  is  distributed, 
the  extent  to  which  citizens  are  en- 
couraged to  vote,  and  so  forth. 

The  result  is  that  it  is  more  difficult 
than  It  otherwise  would  be  for  small  con- 
tributors to  become  involved  in  the  cam- 
paign. In  my  own  campaigns,  and  others 
in  which  I  have  been  involved,  a  candi- 
date who  can  accept  contributions  of  any 
size  does  not  seek  to  make  as  many  op- 
portunities for  involvement  available  to 
the  thousands  of  potential  small  con- 
tributors as  does  a  candidate  who  limits 
the  size  of  contributions. 

There  are  many  ways  to  make  greater 
opportunities  for  participation  available 
to  the  potential  small  contributor.  In  my 
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1974  campaign,  we  undertook  special 
fund-raising  appeals  mailings,  dlstxibut- 
ed  special  envelopes  for  contxlbutions  at 
social  or  community  affairs,  provided 
speakers  to  address  commimity  groups 
interested  in  the  campaign,  and  or- 
ganized special  door-to-door  efforts. 
These  efforts  were  designed  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  citizen  of  limited  or  mod- 
erate means  to  participate  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  they  were  successful. 

Many  citizens  correctly  perceive  that 
the  citiien  who  gives  a  large  contribution 
often  receives  q?ecial  conslderaUcm  from 
the  candidate,  both  before  and  ^ter  the 
election.  Candidates  usually  know  and 
remember  the  names  of  individuals  who 
make  large  contributions.  An  official 
may  not  change  his  or  her  vote  solely 
to  accommodate  the  views  of  such  con- 
tributors, but  often  o£Bclals,  including 
myself,  will  agree  to  meet  with  an  in- 
dividual who  made  a  large  contribution 
so  the  official  can  hecu'  the  contrftutor's 
concerns  and  malce  the  contributor 
aware  these  concerns  have  been  consid- 
ered. 

Moreover,  on  the  many  matters  which 
come  before  an  elected  official  which  do 
not  relate  directly  to  a  specific  vote,  the 
official  will  often  agree  to  meet  with  the 
large  contributor,  listen  to  his  views,  and 
to  the  extent  feasible,  respond  to  the 
contributor's  concerns.  Since  an  elected 
official  has  only  so  much  time  available, 
the  inevitable  result  of  such  special 
treatment  for  the  large  contributor  is 
that  other  citizens  are  denied  the  op- 
portunity they  otherwise  would  have  to 
confer  with  the  elected  official. 

The  result  is  that  those  who  would  be- 
come politically  active  because  of  such 
contact  with  the  elected  official  are  dis- 
couraged from  doing  so.  Moreover,  others 
who  know  or  suspect  such  special  treat- 
ment for  big  contributors  have  told  me 
that  they  feel  the  average  American  has 
no  significant  role  in  the  political  proc- 
ess, and  that  they  therefore  do  not 
participate. 

In  December  of  1973, 1  announced  that 
I  wbidd  impose  on  the  campaign  orga- 
nization working  for  my  reelection  a 
series  of  limitations  that  would  serve  as 
a  test  for  a  new  method  of  flnftwping 
and  conducting  campaigns  for  Federal 
offices. 

I  imposed  these  limits  on  my  campaign 
for  several  reasons: 

First,  I  believed  it  was  important  for 
the  Congress  and  the  country  to  know  to 
what  extent  a  campaign  could  be  funded 
without  the  benefit  of  large  contributions 
from  individual  citizens. 

Second,  I  believed  that  Marylanders 
dfserved  to  know  that  a  candidate  did 
not  owe  special  allegiance  or  considera- 
tion to  any  individual  because  of  a  large 
contribution. 

^TWrd,  I  believed  Marylanders  would 
respond  favorably  to  a  new  method  of 
conducting  a  campaign  and  Marylanders 
would  participate  in  this  effort  who  had 
not  participated  before  in  campaigns 
because  they  felt  unneeded,  or  imwanted, 
9r  because  the  candidate  had  not  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  their  involve- 
Dient. 

Fourth,  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  serve 
OS  a  Senator  for  the  next  6  years  with- 


out  feeling  special   obligations   to  any 
individual  contributor. 

Fifth,  I  wanted  the  citizens  of  Mary- 
land to  know  that  I  would  serve  them  as 
their  Senator  without  owing  any  special 
obligation  to  any  individual  because  he 
or  she  contributed  a  large  amoimt  to  my 
campaign. 

The  limitations  which  I  imposed  on 
my  campaign  organization  beginning 
December  21,  1973,  were: 

I  accepted  no  cash  contributions  for 
my  campaign; 

I  permitted  no  cash  expenditures  by 
my  campaign  organization  or  by  others 
on  my  behalf; 
I  solicited  small  contributions  only; 
1  did  not  accept  any  contribution  of 
more  than  $100  from  any  one  individual; 
I  £M:cepted  contributions  from  groups 
or  organizations  only  if  such  contribu- 
tions represented  donations  of  $100  or 
less  from  specified  individuals,  or  if  the 
organization  certified  that  its  contribu- 
tion did  not  include  more  than  $100  from 
any  single  individual; 

I  did  not  accept  the  benefit  of  any 
donation  in  excess  of  $100  given  to  any 
group  or  .organization  and  earmarked 
for  my  campaign: 

I  reported  every  contribution — ^no 
matter  how  small — to  the  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  authorities  at  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  campaign; 

I  reported  every  expenditure — no  mat- 
ter how  small — to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities  at  regular  in- 
tervals throughout  my  campaign; 

I  established  one  central  campaign 
committee,  and  it  controlled  all  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  my  campaign;  and 
I  abided  by  the  expenditure  ceilings — 
8  cents  per  voter  in\the  primary  and  10 
cents  per  voter  in  th^  general  election— 
which  were  contained  in  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974. 

Before  I  annoimced  these  limitations, 
my  campaign  organization  had  raised 
$118,745  from  541  contributors.  After 
paying  1968  campaign  debts  and  pre- 
campaign  obligations,  this  amount  was 
reduced  to  approximately  $50,000.  The 
$118,745  was  raised  from  302  contribu- 
tions of  $100  or  less  totaling  $25,045,  and 
239  contributions  of  more  than  $100  to- 
taling $93,700.  The  $93,700  consisted  of 
196  contributions  of  $500  and  under,  35 
contributions  between  $500  and  $1,000, 
and  8  contributions  of  over  $1,000.  Of 
the  8  contributions  of  over  $1,000,  one 
was  for  $1,200,  two  were  for  $1,250,  one 
was  for  $2,000,  and  four  were  for  $2,500. 
After  I  imposed  the  limitations,  my 
campaign  organization  raised  approxi- 
mately $187,000  from  approximately 
6,370  individuals.  No  individual  gave 
more  than  $100.  The  average  contribu- 
tion was  $29.35.  In  addition,  other  indi- 
viduals "pooled"  their  contributions  of 
less  than  $100.  These  "pooled"  contri- 
butions totaled  $77,000  and  involved  at 
least  1.800  Individuals. 

The  number  and  size  of  contributions 
to  my  1974  campaign  was  substantially 
different  from  the  number  and  size  of 
contributions  to  my  1968  campaign.  In 
1968,  my  campaign  organization  raised 
approximately  $402,000  from  approxi- 
mately 1,860  contributors.  Only  5  per- 
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cent  of  this  amount,  $20,852,  was  raised 
from  821  contributions  of  $100  or  less. 
The  remaining  1,043  contributions  of 
more  than  $100  totaled  $388,148,  or  95 
percent  of  the  total  amount  raised. 

In  1974,  the  total  amount  raised  from 
8,716  contributors  was  $382,745.  Of  the 
total  amount  contributed,  76  percent,  or 
$289,045,  consisted  of  8,472  contributions 
of  $100  or  less.  The  remaining  $93;700 
of  contributions  above  $100  represented 
24  percent  of  the  total  amount,  contrib- 
uted by  239  persons  before  I  imposed  the 
limitations  in  December  1973.  The 
$264,000  raised  after  I  imposed  the  $100 
limit  on  contributions  from  any  individ- 
ual represented  100  percent  contributions 
of  $100  or  less. 

The  table  below  more  clearly  defines 
the  impact  of  the  limitations  I  imposed : 
Total  amount  contrtb-      1968  1974 

uted $402,000         $382,745 

Total  number  of  con- 
tributors          1,884  8,716 

Total  amount  contrib- 
uted at  $100  or  less.     $20.  852         $288,  045 
Total  number  of  peo- 
ple        contributing 

$100  or  less ^._- 821  8,472 

Total  amount  contrib- 
uted  at  more  tban 

•100 $388,148  $93,700 

Total  number  of  peo- 
ple contributing 
more  than  $100 1, 043  "  239 

As  these  figures  suggest,  many  Mary- 
landers became  involved  in  my  campaign 
in  1974  only  because  they  knew  that 
large  contributions  of  money  had  been 
banned.  Throughout  the  campaign,  peo- 
ple who  had  never  before  been  involved 
in  politics  came  forward  to  participate 
and  contribute  because  they  felt  that  the 
limits  I  had  imposed  made  their  involve- 
ment important.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  some  of  the  letters  I  received 
from  several  of  these  Individuals. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
circimistances  surrounding  the  experi- 
ment that  I  undertook  in  1974  were 
unique. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  state  how 
well  a  similar  experiment  would  fare  if 
it  were  conducted  at  another  time,  by  an- 
other candidate.  In  another  State— or,  for 
that  matter,  considering  the  constantiy 
changing  circumstances  of  politics,  in  my 
own  State. 

In  1974,  the  media  stated  frequentiy 
that  my  reelection  was  a  sure  bet.  This 
had  the  effect  of  discouraging  citizens 
from  becoming  Involved  In  my  campaign 
because  many  felt  I  would  win  even  with- 
out their  participation. 

It  was  principally  through  the  media, 
however,  that  the  campaign  plan  became 
widely  known  to  the  public.  From  the 
first  announcement  of  the  plan,  at  a  news 
conference  in  December  1973,  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign,  news  cover- 
age was,  for  the  most  part,  full,  accurate, 
and  fair.  Toward  this  end.  I  and  my  cam- 
paign staff  made  it  a  point  to  cooperate 
with  the  media  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble, responding  to  every  inquiry  and  mak- 
ing all  information  readily  available. 
Editorial  comment  was  overwhelmingly 
favorable. 

Reporting  and  discussion  of  the  cam- 
paign finance  plan  by  the  media  were  of 
particular  Importance  because  a  deci- 
sion was  made  early  In  the  campaign  to 
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forgo  virtually  all  the  traditional  and 
costiy  advertising  and  public  relations 
activities  that  so  often  are  associated 
with  political  campaigns.  There  were  no 
billboards.  Ther^were  no  television  spots. 
Indeed,  the  only  activity  of  this  type  was 
a  limited  series  of  radio  spots  that  I  re- 
corded, without  adornment,  during  the 
last  month  of  the  campaign. 

The  decision  to  campaign  without  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  advertising  and 
public  relations  activities  was  made  for 
two  reasons. 

First,  and  of  practical  consideration, 
was  the  fact  that  we  were  determined  to 
remain  within  the  limits  of  the  campaign 
budget,  and  not  go  into  debt.  The  cam- 
paign budget  was  determined  by  a  con- 
tinuous. Incoming  flow  of  small  contri- 
butions, and  it  was  difficult  to  earmark 
large  sums  for  such  activities.         * 

Second,  and  of  philosophical  consider- 
ation, was  the  feeling  that  consistent 
with  a  reform  of  campaign  contributions 
was  a  reform  of  campaign  expenditures. 
The  campaign  was  designed  to  reach 
people  as  Interested  individuals.  Accord- 
ingly, campaign  strategy  was  developed 
with  a  direct  person-to-person  approach 
in  mind,  rather  than  a  broad,  imper- 
sonal, public  appeal. 

The  person-to-iierson  approach  was 
implemented  through  direct  mail  activi- 
ties that  proved  to  be  effective.  One  prob- 
lem with  direct  mail,  of  course,  is  that  it, 
too,  is  a  costly  mechanism.  But  in  terms 
of  the  goals  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
campaign  and  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ment that  we  were  conducting,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  principal  decisions  that 
were  made  were  the  correct  ones.^ 

There  Is  another  factor  that  should 
be  considered  in  evaluating  the  1974 
campaign.  I  was  a  well-known  incimi- 
bent  who  began  the  campaign  with  a 
positive  rating  in  the  public  polls.  Can- 
didates In  other  races  who  are  either 
less  well-known  or  whose  conduct  has 
made  them  less  iMpular  with  the  pub- 
lic would  undoubtedly  encounter  more 
difficulty  In  raising  funds.  Moreover,  a 
candidate  who  confronted  a  more  closely 
contested  primary  and  general  election 
would  probably  feel  the  need  for  raising 
more  campaign  funds  than  I  believed 
necessary  for  my  reelection  In  1974. 

The  key  fact  which  emerges  from  the 
results  of  this  experiment,  however,  is 
that  a  system  that  relies  cox  large  con- 
tributions from  private  individuals  im- 
pedes the  participation  of  persons  of 
limited  or  moderate  means.  Conversely, 
if  the  size  of  all  contributions  is  limited, 
citizens  who  have  never  before  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  political  process 
will  participate  and  contribute. 

The  total  of  these  small  contributions 
can  be  substantial.  So  can  be  the  im- 
provement in  the  political  climate. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
statement  that  I  have  just  delivered,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing Items  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

First.  The  floor  remarks  that  I  deliv- 
ered In  the  Senate  on  December  21. 1973. 
the  day  I  announced  my  campaign  fl- 
nance  plan.  -^ 

Second.  The  brief  message  from  me 
that  was  printed  on  the  direct  mall  ma- 
terial that  was  used  in  the  campaign. 


Third.  A  letter  dated  July  30,  1975, 
from  David  Cohen,  president  of  Common 
Cause. 

Fourth.  Excerpts  from  letter  that  were 
received  during  the  campaign  from 
contributors. 

Fifth.  An  editorial,  "How  Reform 
Starts,"  from  the  Evening  Sun  of  De- 
cember 24, 1973. 

Sixth.  A  column,  "A  Naive  and  Un- 
reasonable Resolution,"  by  Ernest  B.  Fur- 
gurson,  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  De- 
cember 27,  1973. 

Seventh.  An  editorial,  "Mathlas'  Exam- 
ple," from  the  Montgomery  County  Sen- 
tinel of  December  27,  1973. 

Eighth.  An  editorial,  "Maryland's  Na- 
tional Image,"  from  the  Baltimore  Sim 
of  December  30, 1973. 

Ninth.  An  article,  "Scenario  for  Elec- 
tion Reform  To  Be  Tested  by  GOP  Sen- 
ator," from  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade  of 
February  10,  1974. 

Tenth.  An  article,  "Senator  Mathlas 
Returns  Some  Contributions,"  from  the 
Cumberland,  Md.,  News  of  September  22. 
1974. 

Eleventh.  An  article,  "Campaign  Act 
Backed  by  Mathlas,"  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  8, 1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Charles  McC.  Matrias, 
Jr.,  FtaDAT,  DxcEicBn  21,  197S 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  ISi.  President,  sessions  of 
Congress  always  end  with  much  work  left 
undone  and  many  Jobs  unfinished.  That  is 
In  the  nature  of  things  and  Is  not  likely  to 
change. 

But  there  are  some  tasks  that  cannot  be 
delayed  and  there  are  some  times  that  cry 
for  change.  One  of  those  tasks  Is  the  reform 
of  the  election  process  to  correct  the  abuses 
rooted  in  money  and  secrecy.  Congress  must 
not  go  home  without  heeding  a  public  out- 
cry against  failures  of  government  and 
changing  the  patterns  of  the  past. 

No  problem  confronting  our  nation  today 
Is  greater  than  that  of  our  steadily  eroding 
confidence  in  our  political  system,  and  in 
oiirselves.  This  erosion  of  confidence  results 
from  Incontrovertible  evidence  that  our  cur- 
rent political  campaign  process  corrupts  our 
principles,  our  leaders,  and  ourselves.  Reform 
of  that  system  Is  essential  to  restoring  confi- 
dence and  self-respect,  and  this  restoration 
is  essential  to  mastering  the  other  problems 
and  challenges  we  face. 

We  all  take  the  oath  to  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution.  Our  constitutional  proc- 
esses have  been  under  attack  for  the  past 
few  years.  The  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  law 
has  been  abused  and  In  some  Instances  the 
letter  of  the  law  has  been  violated.  This 
Is  particularly  so  In  our  campaign  and  elec- 
toral processes. 

Members  of  Congress  must  feel  the  weight 
of  their  responslbUity  for  reform  that  bears 
not  only  upon  the  national  legislature  col- 
lectively, but  upon  each  member  Individually 
as  elected  representatives  and  as  practicing 
politicians.  If  the  Congress  cannot  now  pro- 
vide an  Institutional  answer  to  election  re- 
fcwm,  there  are,  nonetheless,  appropriate  per- 
sonal solutions  that  can  be  taken. 

In  1973,  the  Senate  passed  a  campaign  re- 
form act— the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1973.  That  bill  contained 
many  historic  provisions  which  promise  sig- 
nificant Improvements  In  Federal  election 
campaigns.  Yet  that  bill  now  languishes  in  a 
House  subcommittee.  It  Is  dead  for  the  1974 
campaigns.  Its  promises  are  empty. 

In  1973,  the  Senate  debated  public  financ- 
ing of  campaigns.  A  majority  of  Senators 


agreed  that  this  step  was  necessary  and  prop- 
er to  make  our  political  system  one  In  which 
we  can  all  once  again  take  pride.  Yet  public 
financing  was  filibustered  to  death  on  this 
floor.  And  whUe  we  have  the  firm  promise  of 
committee  action  within  the  Senate  on  pub- 
lic financing  bills  next  year,  we  know  such 
action  cannot  affect  1974  campaigns. 

In  1974,  we  can  accomplish  much.  In  1974, 
the  Congress  can  enact  public  financing.  In 
1974,  Congress  can  enact  legislation  to  set 
ceilings  on  contributions  and  campaign  ex- 
penditures. In  1974,  the  President  can  Join 
with  the  Congress  and.  the  courts  In  seeking 
to  ensure  that  the  abuses  of  the  past  are 
accounted  for.  and  that  our  campaign  system 
is  modified  so  such  abuses  cannot  recur.  We 
must  do  all  of  this,  even  if  we  realize  that 
the  laws  now  In  effect  that  proved  so  Ineffec- 
tive in  1972  wlU  still  be  in  effect  In  1974. 

And  so,  we  contemplate  what  more  we  are 
able  to  do  now. 

Laws,  as  a  general  proposition,  measure  the 
outer  perimeters  of  human  behavior  that 
are  prohibited  by  Society.  Lavro  leave  us  free- 
dom to  choose  the  level  of  social  attitudes 
that  we  virUl  exhibit  toward  our  feUow  men. 
Thus  the  law  prohibits  mayhem  and  murder, 
but  leaves  us  free  to  determine  whether  we 
win  in  fact  live  in  love  and  charity  with  our 
neighbors.  Thus  the  law  exacts  through  taxes 
a  minimum  contribution  for  public  welfare 
and  defense,  but  leaves  us  free  to  volunteer 
personal  work  or  gifts  for  the  causes  we  think 
are  also  Important  to  our  conamunity. 

Why  should  we  not  then  consider  that  the 
election  laws,  which  prescribe  mmimum 
standards  of  conduct,  should  not  be  seen  in 
the  same  light?  If  through  opposition  or 
Inertia  the  general  standards  cannot  be  raised 
by  revisions  of  the  general  law,  what  is  to 
prevent  those  who  are  particularly  concerned 
from  doing  more?  The  answer  Is,  of  course, 
nothing  whatever  except  the  well-trodden 
paths  of  politics  that  so  many  of  us  have  fol- 
lowed with  the  best  of  motives  and  the 
highest  of  ideals  to  such  shoddy  destinations. 
I  feel  that  I  must  seek  s  new  road. 

And  so,  I  wish  to  tell  the  people  of  Mary- 
land as  well  as  the  Senate  some  of  the  steps 
I  personally  plan  to  take  In  1974. 

First,  I  will  accept  no  cash  contributions 
for  my  campaign. 

Second,  I  will  permit  no  cash  expenditures 
by  my  campaign  organization  or  by  others  on 
my  behalf. 

Third,  I  will  solicit  small  contributions 
only. 

Fourth,  I  shall  not  accept  any  contribution 
of  more  than  $100  from  any  one  Individual. 

Fifth,  I  will  accept  contributions  from 
groups  or  organizations  only  if  such  contri- 
butions represent  donations  of  $100  or  less 
from  specified  Individuals,  or  If  the  organiza- 
tion certifies  that  its  contribution  does  not 
Include  more  than  $100  from  any  single  In- 
dividual. 

Sixth,  I  will  not  accept  the  benefit  of  any 
donation  In  excess  of  $100  given  to  any  group 
or  organization  and  earmarked  for  my  cam- 
paign. 

Seventh,  I  will  report  every  contribution — 
no  matter  how  small — to  the  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  authorities  at  regular  in- 
tervals throughout  the  campaign. 

Ninth,  I  will  establish  one  central  cam- 
palg^n  committee,  and  it  will  control  all  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  my  campaign. 

Tenth,  I  shall  abide  by  the  expenditure 
ceUingB — 10  cents  per  voter  In  the  primary 
and  15  cents  per  voter  In  the  general  elec- 
tion— which  were  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
July  and  now  langiilsh  unattended  In  the 
House. 

These  are  not  the  rules  I  have  lived  by  In 
the  past.  They  are  different  from  the  rules 
followed  In  1960  when  I  was  first  elected  to 
the  Congress.  They  are  different  from  1968 
when  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate.  In- 
deed, they  are  different  from  last  May  when 
many  members  of  the  Senate  honored  me  by 
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your  preaence  In  Baltimore  at  a  fund-ralaer 
pointing  toward  mjr  1974  campaign  from 
which  a  balance  remains.  Perhaps  we  all 
should  have  been  wiser  In  years  past,  but 
w«  cant  turn  back  the  clock  and  start  re- 
form In  1960  or  1068  or  even  7  months  ago. 
What  we  can  do  Is  start  now. 

In  seeking  this  new  start  and  this  new 
direction,  it  Is  necessary  to  make  a  goal  clear. 
It  is  not  some  exemplary  degree  of  personal 
virtue.  After  all.  it  is  o\rr  ancient  prayer  that 
the  Lord  should  not  weigh  our  merits,  but 
pardon  our  offenses.  What  I  am  seeking  is 
rather  a  new  system,  a  new  method,  a  new 
standard  which  will  make  our  democracy 
man  truly  demooratle.  By  adopting  these 
voluntary  limits  it  is  obvious  that  new  risks 
are  Incurred.  "Hie  only  way  to  surmount  those 
risks  is  to  meet  the  criticism  raised  by  a 
public  which  has  become  distrustful  of  all 
politicians  and  is  losing  faith  In  all  our  po- 
litical system  and  politicians  will  require  a 
tremendous  and  vigorous  effort  on  the  part 
of  every  man  and  woman  who  supports  my 
candidacy.  But  It  can  be  a  struggle  that  Is 
Invigorating  and  exciting,  because  it  will 
explore  new  ways  to  ftilflll  old  Ideals. 

Ifone  at  the  steps  I  have  listed  are  cur- 
rently required  by  Federal  law.  Some  of  them 
go  far  beyond  any  proposals  which  we  have 
debated  and  supported.  But  in  each  case, 
those  who  have  advocated  such  steps  have 
been  told  that  no  candidate  ooiild  run  a 
credible  campaign  if  he  abided  with  such 
rules.  We  have  been  told  that  we  were  naive 
and  unreasonably  Idealistic. 

In  each  case.  I  have  argued  to  the  contrary. 
And  so  today,  I  pledge  to  test  out  my  own 
beliefs.  I  am  confident  that  the  people  of 
ICaryland  can  demonstrate  to  the  Congress 
that  campaign  reform  can  work.  It  is  the 
road  I  feel  I  should  take. 

IfSBBAGX  nwM   SXNATOa   ChAXLXS 

lIoC.  ICathus 

Dku  MAaTLAitiSB:  In  the  last  five  years  in 
the  VB.  Senate  I  have  tried  to  repreeent 
Maryland  as  a  man  of  Independent  Judgment. 
I  have  led  the  light  for  raimpalgn  reform  and 
am  staking  my  future  on  a  1974  Senate  cam- 
paign baaed  on  thousands  of  small  gifts.  I 
will  accept  no  contribution  for  more  than 
•100. 

I  needyour  help — to  help  preserve  my  free- 
dom tttun  large  contributions — and  to  prove 
that  the  public  has  not  lost  its  confidence  In 
Independmt  public  servants. 

By  letuming  a  contribution  in  the  $16  to 
•100  range  in  this  envelope  you  can  help  es- 
tahllah  a  new  commitment  to  conscience  and 
Integrity  ih  government.  That  is  my  goal  as 
your  Senator  and  I  hope  you  will  want  to 
help. 

Sincerely. 

Chaxub  McC.  Matbias,  Jr. 

Common  Cavsx, 
WasMnffton.  D.C..  July  30, 1975. 
Hon.  Craklxs  McC.  Mathias, 
Rustell  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Bknatos  B^thias:  Common  Cause 
believes  that  the  example  you  set  during  the 
1974  Senate  campaign  constituted  a  highly 
valuable  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  po- 
litical campaigns  can  be  nm  without  reli- 
ance on  big  private  givers.  We  strongly  com- 
mend your  effort.  By  refusing  to  accept  Indi- 
vidual campaign  contributions  over  •100,  you 
were  able  to  show  by  personal  example  that 
small  donors  can  play  a  more  lnqx)rtant  role 
InUie  political  process  than  large  givers.  The 
wponees  you  received  from  small  donors 
clearly  established  that  far  more  people  were 
willing  to  be  Invcdved  in  the  political  process 
when  they  knew  it  was  not  going  to  be  domi- 
nated by  a  reUtlvely  few  large  givers. 

Watergate  educated  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  to  the  enormoiis  dangers  of  the 
old  Kystem  of  financing  political  campaigns. 
Public  opinion  polls  continue  to  show  a  dan- 


gerously low  level  of  confidence  in  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  government. 

This  kind  of  discontent  and  distrust  can 
only  be  overcome  by  positive  action  by  our 
national  leaders.  Tour  1974  campaign  finance 
effort  represents  Just  such  a  positive  step. 

As  you  know,  absent  public  financing  of 
elections,  non-incumbent  candidates  in  par- 
ticular often  will  be  unable  to  adopt  the  fi- 
nancing approach  you  followed  In  your  cam- 
paign and  raise  sufficient  funds  to  run  a  com- 
petitive race.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal reasons  that  Common  Cause  bellevee  it  is 
essential  to  enact  public  financing  tar  Con- 
gressional races. 

We  very  much  appreciated  the  key  leader- 
sh^  you  provided  In  the  QSrd  Congress  on  be- 
half of  this  Issue,  as  well  as  various  other 
campaign  reform  measures.  Common  Cause 
Intends  to  work  hard  to  en&ct  public  financ- 
ing for  Congressional  races  in  this  Congress. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  again 
and  to  your  continued  strong  leadership  on 
behalf  of  this  vital  reform. 
Sincerely, 

DAVm  COHXN, 

President. 


SxcxaPTs  Fbom  LxrrxRs  Bxckivxd  Fxom 
Campaign  CoNraiBTrroas 

"My  husband  and  I  applaud  your  stand  on 
campaign  funding  and,  as  a  gesture  of  our 
support  for  you,  send  the  enclosed  check. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  supported 
a  candidate  financially,  as  we  never  felt  It 
neoeasary  before." 

"I  approve  of  and  commend  Senator 
Mathias'  efforts  to  reform  our  campaign 
laws,  so  that  politics  In  America  need  not  be 
dominated  by  the  very  rich  and  the  corrupt. 
I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  •60.00  to  ad- 
vance this  cause.  The  only  stipulation  which 
I  place  on  this  contribution  is  that  it  be 
returned  to  me  in  the  event  that  Senator 
Mathias  abandons  these  guidelines  during 
the  campaign.  In  rettim  I  pledge  that  should 
you  notify  me  that  this  1974  «»mp«tgT|  la  in 
financial  difficulty,  I  shall  contribute  an  ad- 
ditional $60.00." 

"Never  before  have  I,  a  Democrat,  know- 
ingly contributed  to  a  Republican  csimpalgn 
fund.  The  small  enclosure  is  not,  In  fact, 
a  commitment  to  vote  for  or  support  you. 
However,  your  new  and  refreshing  approach 
to  campaign  financing  has  my  support — and 
possibly  my  vote." 

"Enclosed  is  a  check  for  five  dollars  to- 
ward your  campaign  for  re-election.  It's 
from  my  tips  as  a  day  waitress  in  Lake 
Oeorge.  I've  never  contributed  to  a  campaign 
for  public  office  before  but  I  feel  your  ef- 
forts toward  campaign  reform  are  great  (for 
lack  of  a  more  descriptive  word)  and  because 
of  this,  I'm  contributing." 

"Tour  action  concerning  ftmd  raising  for 
yo»ir  coming  campaign  is  most  Impressive  and 
a  giant  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  Is  also 
an  excellent  example  for  your  colleagues. 
Therefore,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  am 
making  a  political  contribution." 

"Enclosed  is  a  check  for  •lO.  I  cannot  con- 
tribute more,  as  I  am  a  student  paying  my 
own  tiiition  and  I  have  very  little  Income. 
But  I  strongly  support  your  commitment  to 
finance  your  campaign  without  submitting 
to  the  infiuence  ol  large  contributors." 

"I  have  always  had  a  fantasy  that  one  day 
I  would  be  the  biggest  contributor  to  the  po- 
litical campaign  of  a  prominent  statesman 
like  you.  Uttle  did  I  know  that  I  could  do 
it  so  cheaply." 

"Am  enclosing  contribution  of  •ae  to  af- 
firm my  support  for  yotir  methods  of  fund- 
raising." 

"I  ^plaud  your  recent  policy  stand  in  that 
you  will  not  accept  a  political  contribution 
over  •lOO.OO.  I  hope  this  policy  will  rub  off  on 
other  elected  offldals  so  we  can  have  In  the 
law-making,  Individuals  that  are  obligated  to 
no  «ie.  This  is  my  first  political  contribu- 
tion, and  I  didnt  vote  for  you  the  last  time." 

"I  recently  read  about  your  self-imposed 


limit    on    campaign    contributions;    and    I 
hasten  to  send   you  my  check." 

[From  the  Baltimore  Svenlng  Sua, 
December  24. 1978] 
How  RiroxM  Stabts 

Senator  Mathlas's  anno\mced  intention  to 
impose  several  flnanolng  restrictions  on  hla 
re-election  campaign,  including  a  •lOO  limit 
to  individual  contributions,  marks  the  first 
time  an  Important  Maryland  political  figure 
has  gone  significantly  beyond  the  Tnimm^i 
requirements  of  the  law.  That  he  faces  no 
more  than  token  oppoeltlon  in  the  primary 
and  general  elections  and  that  the  self- 
impoeed  limits  may  not  apply  retroactively 
to  money  tucked  away  from  a  fund-raiser 
already  held  do  help  make  the  restrictions 
easier  for  the  Senator  to  live  with. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  major  step  going  be- 
yond the  only  comparable  move  locally,  Oov- 
emor  Mandel's  already-fulfilled  plec^  to 
publicize  the  list  of  contributors  to  his  own 
fund-raiser.  And  it  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  1970  campaign  of  Mr.  Mathlas's  Maryland 
colleague.  Senator  Beall,  who  was  helped  into 
office  by  a  secret,  substantial  Nlxonlan  con- 
Mbutlon  about  which  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant details  still  remain  secret. 

The  Mathias  initiative  serves  two  pur- 
poses: first,  it  is  a  prod  to  other  1974  candi- 
dates, particularly  any  senatorial  candidates, 
to  restrict  and  make  more  open  their  own 
campaign  financing;  second,  it  will  provide 
an  actual  test  for  some  proposals  which  un- 
til now  have  received  a  lot  of  Up  service  but 
Uttle  actual  support.  Senator  Mathlas's  plan 
Is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Maryland  polit- 
ical scene,  and  one  which  other  politicians 
should  seriously  consider  adopting. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Dec.  27,  1973] 

A  Naivk  and  Unrxasonablk  RxsoLtmoN 
(By  Ernest  B.  Furgiuwjn) 

Washinoton.— Speaking  of  New  Year's 
resolutions,  the  country  could  hope — In 
vain— that  every  politician  running  for  office 
In  1974  would  pledge  to  emulate  Maryland's 
Senator  Charles  Mathias.  I  say  in  vain  be- 
cause the  entire  body  politic  was  looking 
studiedly  the  other  way  when  he  announced 
his  Intention.  Except,  that  is,  for  »Ilke  Mans- 
field, who  stated  with  reasonable  accuracy 
that  Mathias  was  on  his  way  to  becoming 
"the  conscience  of  the  Senate." 

On  his  own  and  lonely,  Mathias  is  doing 
what  every  politician  since  B.C.  Greece  has 
been  pleased  to  talk  about  at  great  length 
before  suddenly  finding  it  too  late  in  the 
session  or  otherwise  Inconvenient  to  follow 
up  with  action.  The  Senate  debated  to  ex- 
haustion the  idea  of  cleaning  up  campaign 
financing,  but  did  nothing.  Mathias  said, 
weU,  I  don't  care  about  the  rest  of  you,  but 
I'm  going  to  run  for  re-election  as  if  the 
tightest  reform  laws  we  talked  about  and 
buried  were  instead  passed  into  law. 

Hto  is  defying  a  long  tradition  described  by 
astute  men  like  Simon  Cameron,  who  said, 
"An  honest  politician  Is  one  who  when  he  is 
bought  will  stay  bought,"  and  William  H. 
Vanderbilt,  who  said.  "When  I  want  to  buy 
up  any  poUtlclan  I  always  find  the  antl- 
monopoUsts  the  most  purchasable  They 
don't  come  so  high."  and  Henry  c.  Friok, 
who  said  of  Franklin  Hoosevelt,  "We  bought 
the  s.o.b.  but  he  didnt  stay  bought,"  and 
generations  of  others  who  have  traded  In  new 
and  used  politicians  from  the  clerk's  offices 
of  every  county  in  the  land  to  the  Oval  Office 
of  the  White  House. 

The  FederaUsts  did  it,  and  the  Mugwumps, 
and  the  Freesollers  and  the  Locof  ocos  and  the 
Oreenbackers  and  the  Sllverltes  and  the 
Dixlecrats  and  the  Prohibitionists  and  of 
course  the  Democrats  and  RepubUcans.  But 
Btethlas  seems  sxiddenly  to  have  ctxne  upon 
what  WiUlam  AUen  White,  who  had  seen 
a  few  of  them  come  and  go,  said  about  30 
years  ago  on  the  subject: 
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"In  politics,  it  is  remarkable  what  you 
can  do  with  a  hundred  dollars  if  you  spend  it 
yourself.  It  Is  also  sad  to  think  of  how  little 
you  can  do  in  politics  with  a  hundred  dollars 
if  you  let  someone  else  spend  it." 

As  If  he  had  taken  that  to  heart,  Mathias 
stood  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  ex- 
plained that  in  running  for  his  second  term 
he  win  accept  no,  repeat  no,  cash  contribu- 
tions of  any  size.  He  wlU  permit  no  expendi- 
tures In  cash,  he  wUl  solicit  smaU  contribu- 
tions only,  he  will  report  every  contribution 
and  every  expenditure  of  whatever  size  and 
he  wlU  have  only  one  campaign  committee 
to  handle  aU  his  election  funds.  And  to  top 
it,  he  will  accept  no  contributions  of  more 
than  $100  from  any  Individual,  whether 
directly  or  through  political  organizations. 

The  effect  of  It,  in  the  eight-figure  era 
of  Maurice  Stans  and  Herbert  E^aLmbach,  is 
to  bind  and  gag  himself  hand,  foot  and  ton- 
sils, and  allow  any  of  his  so-far-unannounced 
challengers  to  choose  their  weapons  to  have 
at  him. 

If  you  did  not  know  Mathias  you  would 
have  to  assume  it  was  just  a  cute  way  to  get 
hlB  campaign  off  to  a  fast  start,  especially 
since  he  happened  to  hold  his  explanatory 
press  conference  the  next  day  in  the  very 
hearing  room  where  all  those  sordid  fast- 
buck  finaglers  have  been  parading  past  the 
Watergate  committee. 

In  fact,  that  was  exactly  what  it  was — 
except  that  if  you  do  know  Mathias,  you  have 
to  assume  that  he  is  going  to  do  everything 
he  says.  In  his  statement,  he  did  not  after 
all  leave  himself  much  room  for  maneuver. 
It  was  not  a  long-winded  speech,  it  was  a 
list  of  ten  specifics.  Unlike  those  wonderfiil 
campaign  reform  bUls  that  staggered  around 
the  Congress  and  then  collapsed  as  usual,  it 
Is  not  open  to  amendment. 

Many  of  Mathlas's  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  elsewhere  will  hope  that  their  con- 
stituencies are  unaware  that  any  candidate 
has  dared  go  on  his  own  even  beyond  the 
reforms  proposed  in  Congress.  As  Mathias 
said,  "We  have  been  told  that  we  were  naive 
and  unreasonably  idealistic" — and  it  was  his 
colleagues  who  did  the  telUng.  No  doubt  a 
lot  of  them  wish  he  would  go  away  and  quit 
embarrassing  them. 

But  in  this  move  and  in  many  others  he 
has  taken  in  the  Senate,  he  Is  doing  scnne- 
tblng  valuable  for  his  party — the  same  Mary- 
land OOP,  nomUiaUy,  that  produced  Splro 
Agnew  and  supported  Mr.  Nixon.  He  is  re- 
minding the  public  that  before  there  was  a 
Nixon  or  an  Agnew,  there  was  a  body  of  hon- 
orable men  banded  together  as  BepubUcans, 
and  that  some  of  that  type  survive — and  that 
even  In  the  sour  and  cynical  atmosphere  of 
Washington  today,  at  least  one  of  them  is 
willing  to  gamble  on  being  a  naive  and  un- 
reasonable Idealist. 

(Prom  the  Montgomery  County   (Md.) 

Sentinel,  Dec.  27,  1973] 

Mathias'  Examplx 

Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias  Jr.  has  set  an 
excellent  example  for  all  contenders  for 
public  office  by  pledging  to  Umlt  contribu- 
tions to  his  re-election  campaign  next  year 
to  $100  maximum  per  person  and  restricting 
both  contributions  and  campaign  spending  to 
checks,  rather  than  cash.  We  hope  other 
office  seekers  will  see  the  merit — and  we 
might  add  political  good  sense  in  this  era  of 
Watergate — in  the  senator's  pledge  and  fol- 
low his  lead. 

The  reforms  which  Sen.  Mathias  will  apply 
to  his  campaign  zero  in  on  two  factors  which 
have  tainted  far  too  many  other  campaigns 
In  the  past,  especially  the  disgraceful  1972 
presidential  campaign:  (1)  the  infiuence  of 
large  contributors  and  (2)  the  concealment 
of  contributions  and  spending  through  bogus 
committees  and  untraceable  cash. 

Specifically,  the  Maryland  Republican  has 
pledged  to: 

Accept  no  cash  contributions  and  permit 


no  cash  expenditures  by  his  campaign  orga- 
nization or  others  In  his  behalf; 

Accept  only  small  contributions — no  more 
than  $100  from  any  one  Individual.  Contri- 
butions will  be  accepted  from  groups  or  or- 
ganizations only  if  they  represent  donations 
of  $100  or  less  frdm  specified  individuals; 

Report  every  expenditure  and  contribu- 
tion— no  matter  how  small — to  the  appro- 
priate federal  and  state  authorities; 

Establish  one  central  campaign  committee 
to  control  all  receipts  and  expenditures;  and 

Abide  by  the  expenditure  ceilings — 10 
cente  per  voter  in  the  primary  and  16  cente 
per  voter  in  the  general  election — passed  by 
the  Senate  and  now  languishing  in  the  House. 

Sen.  Mathias'  plans  are  especially  bold, 
not  just  because  some  of  them  go  far  beyond 
present  law  or  proposals  but  because  they  fly 
in  the  face  of  arguments  that  no  candidate 
can  nm  a  credible  campaign  if  he  abides  by 
such  rules — that  anyone  who  does  is  naive 
and  hopelenly  IdeaUstlc. 

The  senator  argues  to  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, and  we  believe  he  is  right  when  he  says 
that  "the  people  of  Maryland  can  demon- 
strate to  the  Congress  that  campaign  reform 
can  work." 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Dec.  30,  1973] 
Mabixand's  National  Image 

This  has  been  a  distressing  year  for  those 
who  value  the  good  name  of  the  Free  Stete 
of  Maryland.  0\ir  stete  has  been  besmirched 
by  the  Agnew  disgrace  and  lesser  scandals 
that  have  made  Maryland  a  byword  for  cor- 
ruption, a  sort  of  latter-day  Jersey  City  to  be 
used  for  a  cheap  laugh  from  coast  to  coast. 
Tet  poUtlcs,  just  as  life  itself,  sometimes  has 
a  self -correcting  mechanism,  and  if  Maryland 
had  Ite  Agnew  it  also  has  Ite  Mathias. 

As  a  Congressman  and  Senator,  Charles 
McC.  Mathias  has  been  a  credit  to  his  stete. 
His  was  a  voice  in  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
war  when  that  position  was  a  lonely  and 
risky  one.  He  advanced  progressive  causes 
when  the  Nixon  administration  stUl  had  the 
capability  to  purge  RepubUcan  nonconfonn- 
iste.  And  when  the  Watergate  scandal?  came 
to  light  m  all  their  enormity  last  spring,  Mr. 
Mathias  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  threat  they  symbolized  to  democracy 
in  America.  High  officials  in  the  administra- 
tion, he  said,  were  afflicted  by  a  "confusion  of 
loyalties"  whereby  they  placed  lesser  Inter- 
este  above  the  Constitution. 

Constitutional  questions  continued  to 
trouble  the  Maryland  Senator  as  more  was 
learned  about  the  administration's  penchant 
for  secret  police  methods  to  safeguard  what 
it  defined  as  "national  security."  Mr.  Mathias 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Nixon's  ad- 
mitted estebllshment  of  secret  White  Hoiise 
investigative  units  amounted  to  a  violation 
of  the  Bill  of  Rlghte.  particularly  Fourth 
Amendment  protections  against  Illegal  search 
and  seizure.  In  a  remarkable  address  to  the 
Senate  shortly  before  the  Christmas  recess, 
the  Maryland  Republican  foresaw  dangers 
of  an  "authorlterlan  national  security  state" 
(meaning  a  dlctetorshlp)  if  such  tendencies 
continued.  There  had  always  been  a  "King's 
party"  in  the  United  Stetes,  a  group  com- 
mitted to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  at  the  expense  of  representative 
democracy.  But  so  great  had  been  the  trend 
to  arbltraxy  presidential  power,  he  suggested, 
that  the  people  were  losing  faith  in  the  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Republic. 

Senator  Mathias'  remedies  were  threefold: 
sponsorship  of  a  proposed  "Bill  of  Rlghte 
Procedures  Act"  requiring  court  approval  for 
any  government  emergency  action  that  could 
violate  basic  democratic  privileges;  appeals 
for  more  participatory  democracy  by  school - 
district  size  political  subdivisions;  a  personal 
pledge  to  subject  his  1974  reelection  cam- 
paign to  the  most  rigorous  standards  under 
serious  discussion  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  latter  proposal  is  not  without  political 
advantage  to  an  inctimbent  in  a  strong  posi- 


tion before  primary  and  general  elections.  In 
contrast,  however.  Mr.  Mathias  stands  to  gain 
few  votes  by  charging  the  President  with 
Foiu^h  Amendment  violations  or  by  caUlng 
for  more  participatory  democracy.  Such  po- 
sitions are  part  of  a  record  that  has  led  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield,  the  Democratic  leader, 
to  call  Mr.  Mathias  the  "conscience  of  the 
Senate."  Considering  the  source,  this  is  real 
praise  for  a  first-term  Senator.  It  raises  the 
prospect  that  another  Maryland  citizen  may 
be  rising  to  a  national  prominence  that  could 
help  regain  the  stete 's  proper  place  in  the 
country's  regard. 

[From  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade,  Feb.  10,  1974) 
Likes     Jeftebson's     "Lrmx     Republics" — 

Scenario    Fob    Election    Ritobm   To    Be 

Tested    bt    OOP    Senatob — Mathias    of 

Mabtland  Plans  To  Cut  Lavish  Election- 
eering, Limit  Contbibutions  to  $100 
(By  Frank  Kane) 

Washington. — Although  he  has  never  been 
mentioned  for  national  office,  Mike  Mansfield, 
the  Senate  majority  leader  says  that  just 
having  him  in  the  Senate  makes  him  proud 
of  the  institution. 

And  although  he  represente  a  stete  (Mary- 
land) whose  own  governor  says  has  become  a 
national  symbol  for  poUtical  corruption,  he 
manages  to  project  the  image  of  integrity 
and  Independence. 

This  is  Sen.  Charles  McCurdy  (Mac)  Ma- 
thias, Jr.,  Maryland  Republican  who,  largely 
l>ecause  of  Watergate,  is  embarked  on  one  of 
the  more  Interesting  political  experlmente  in 
the  nation — ^trying  to  run  a  stetewlde  cam- 
paign tar  re-election  by  using  contributions 
of  only  $100  or  less. 

It  Is  an  attempt,  he  says,  to  end  the  "curse 
of  secrecy  and  the  curse  of  big  money  that 
led  to  so  much  trouble"  for  other  politicians, 
notebly  in  Watergate-related  scandals. 

The  experiment  probably  will  cut  off  70 
per  cent  of  his  traditional  campaign  support 
and  toTce  him  to  drastically  change  the  style 
of  his  campaign  for  re-election  to  the  Senate. 

Actually,  in  the  case  of  Senator  Mathias. 
such  an  approach  would  appear,  to  the  out- 
side observer  at  least,  not  to  pose  too  many 
problems. 

In  five  years  in  the  Senate  he  has  built 
such  a  favorable  reputetlon  in  Maryland  that 
as  yet  no  Democrat  (or  Republican,  for  that 
matter)  of  any  formidable  stature  has  of- 
fered to  oppose  him  in  either  the  primary  or 
general  elections.  Undoubtedly  he  will  have 
opposition,  but  likely  of  the  "sacrificial  lamb" 
variety. 

In  addition,  Maryland  is  a  much  smaller 
stete  than  Ohio  and  a  Senate  candidate  in 
Maryland  probably  can  make  do  with  a  half 
million  dollars  for  a  campaign  that  would 
require  a  million  in  the  Buckeye  Stete. 

And  as  a  well-known  incumbent,  be  is 
probably  in  a  much  better  position  to  raise 
money  from  a  large  number  of  small  con- 
tributors than  would  a  little-known  chal- 
leneer,  he  admite. 

"But,  you  must  remember  that  as  an  in- 
cumbent, It  also  would  be  easier  for  me  to 
pet  more  big  contributions,  and  just  because 
I  am  an  Incumbent  is  no  reason  for  me  not 
to  do  what  I  am  doing." 

Like  many  other  politicians,  Senator 
Mathias  believes  that  Watergate  is  bound  to 
hurt  all  officeholders.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crate,  seeking  re-election  in  1974.  but  it  will 
hurt  some  more  than  others.  Rei>ublicans 
probably  will  be  hurt  more  than  the  Demo- 
crate. 

For  a  time,  Oeorge  Bush,  Reoublican  na- 
tional chairman,  was  successful  in  project- 
ing the  idea  that  WaterRate  was  not  really 
related  to  the  Reoublican  party — ^that  the 
break-in  and  cover-up  were  committed  by 
hirelinsrs.  not  by  professional  Republican 
politicians. 

But  then  came  the  case  of  Splro  Agnew  (of 
Iifaryland).  twice  nominated  by  his  party  to 
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the  Moond-hlgbut  oOoe  In  tbe  luid,  and 
"this  broMlened  tblngs  to -the  point  where 
the  Bepubllcan  p«rty  had  to  accept  some 
wponalbtllty."  Senator  ICathlae  aaya. 

It  (lemandB  an  eztraonUnary  reeponse 
from  Bepubllean  canrtlrtatwi.  They  mtut 
oondiict  themaelTce  In  a  manner  that  Indi- 
cates that  they  recognize  the  problem  and 
are  willing  to  do  eomethlng  about  It.  Other- 
wise, Watergate  will  be  disastrous  for  them." 

In  addition  to  zefmnlng  personal  cam- 
paign practices.  Bepublicans  have  a  special 
respoDslbUlty  to  the  nation  to  try  to  clear 
up  the  "Watergate  mysteries.**  he  says. 

Senator  Mathlas  recalls  how,  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1973,  shorUy  after  the  Initial  Water- 
gate news,  he  went  to  William  Tlmmons,  In' 
charge  of  White  House  legislative  liaison, 
and  said,  "Whatever  It  la,  get  the  facts  out, 
and  get  them  out  now."  There  might  be  a 
rough  48  hours  or  so,  the  senator  says  he  told 
Mr.  Tlmmons,  but  after  that  it  would  be  over. 

Needless  to  aay,  things  did  not  hi4>pen 
that  way,  and  In  the  ensuing  months  Senatcn: 
Mathlas  became  Increasingly  a  public  ad- 
vocate of  the  facts  on  Watergate. 

Eto  Is  stlU  disappointed  at  the  role  Presi- 
dent Nixon  continues  to  play.  "It  is  tragic" 
tbst  the  President  Is  now  withholding  evi- 
dence from  the  qiedal  Watergate  proaecutor 
again,  he  remsrked  last  week. 

"The  Republican  party  has  to  be  visibly 
and  vocally  In  favor  of  full  disclosure.  It  is 
part  of  the  cathartic  process  for  the  party." 

Charles  Mathlas  is  a  member  of  an  old 
western  Maryland  Republican  family. 

A  great-grandfaher  ran  for  the  state  leg- 
islature on  a  ticket  that  included  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  a  grandfather  campcOgned  for 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  the  Bull  Mooae  ticket. 

The  senator  often  Jokes  that  this  is  why 
he  turned  out  to  be  such  a  maverick  In  Re- 
publican politics  nationally — because  his 
grandfather  was  a  Bull  Mooeer. 

He  was  bom  in  1923  In  Frederick,  where 
his  father  was  a  lawyer,  active  In  politics. 

He  received  degrees  from  Haverford  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Maryland  law 
school;  served  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  n, 
retiring  recently  from  the  naval  reserve  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  After  the  war  he  went 
back  to  Frederick  to  practice  law  with  his 
father. 

Like  many  small-town  lawyers,  be  "al- 
most inevitably"  became  involved  in  politics 
and  was  successively  elected  city  attorney  of 
Frederick,  a  member  of  the  Maryland  house 
of  delegates,  and  then  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  In  1960  and  the  U.S.  Senate 
In  1968. 

He  remembers  that  his  father  was  reluc- 
tant' to  let  him  leave  the  law  ofiBce  to 
go  Into  politics,  "but  I  told  him,  'It's  your 
fault  for  taking  me  to  the  White  House  to 
see  Calvin  Coolidge  when  I  was  a  tx>y.' " 

He  also  remembers  riding  with  President 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  in  their  car  on 
an  outing  In  Maryland  when  he  was  small. 

While  in  the  VS.  House,  the  most  popu- 
lous county  in  his  congressional  district  was 
Montgomery  Coimty,  which  is  full  of  Wash- 
ington bedroom  communities  and  generally 
q\ilte  liberal  in  voting  attitudes. 

This  may  partly  explain  Senator  Mathlas' 
relatively  liberal  stands,  although  an  aid  aays 
that  It  probably  was  more  of  a  case  of  Mr. 
Mathlas  (q>eartlng  in  an  atmosphere  that 
was  compatible  with  his  own  thinking. 

In  any  event,  as  a  freshman  senator,  he 
was  against  the  Nlzon  administration's  pro- 
posals for  an  antl-baUlstlc  missile  system, 
against  the  Oarswell  and  Haynsworth  nomi- 
nations to  the  Supreme  Court,  for  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  troope  from  Southeast  Asia 
by  the  end  of  1971,  against  the  Administra- 
tion's attempts  to  weaken  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1968  and  thus  carry  out  its  so-called 
"aoathem  poUtical  strategy,"  and  against 
the  D.C.  crime  blU. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  for  such 
administration  proposals  as  the  Lockheed 


loan,  the  supersonic  transport  plane,  revenue 
sharing,  and  welfare  reform. 

By  mld-terin,  however,  he  was  said  to  be 
so  unpopular  with  the  White  House  that 
ooltmuilsts  Evans  and  Novak  were  reporting 
that  he  was  earmarked  to  sulTer  the  fate  of 
Sen.  Charles  Ooodell  of  New  York  when  he 
came  up  for  re-election. 

In  the  case  of  Senator  Ooodell,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  spearheaded  successful  adminis- 
tration efforts  to  knock  off  the  maverick 
freshman  OOP  senator. 

But  Senator  Mathlas  was  building  such 
popularity  in  his  home  state  that  the  White 
House  must  have  started  to  get  second 
thoughts. 

In  June,  1972,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the 
President's  chief  foreign -policy  adviser,  made 
a  rare  app>earance  at  a  political  dinner  In 
behalf  of  Senator  Mathias,  who  says  that  Dr. 
Kissinger  Joked  that  he  seldom  appeared  at 
partisan  functions  but  "after  looking  at  Sen- 
ator Mathias'  voting  record,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  must  be  a  thoroughly  bipartisan 
affair." 

The  Kissinger  appearance  seemed  to  still 
the  talk  of  "getting"  Senator  Mathias,  and 
in  1972  he  did  some  work  on  President  Nix- 
on's re-election  campaign  in  Maryland. 

In  May,  1973  the  President  reciprocated  by 
sending  a  message  to  another  Mathias  din- 
ner in  which  he  hailed  the  Maryland  man 
as  a  "voice  of  reason  and  independence  In 
the  Senate"  and  added  that  he  shared  the 
senator's  "commitment  to  the  cause  of  good 
government." 

The  Senator  has  considerable  Interest  In 
the  area  of  governmental  reform.  For  exam- 
ple, he  thinks  that  government  has  gotten 
too  far  away  from  the  p>eople. 

As  a  result,  he  has  become  Intrigued  with 
a  prc^osal  that  Thomas  Jefferson  once  made 
for  "little  republics,"  which  are  in  eeeence 
neighborhood  bodies  of  government  that  not 
only  could  make  decisions  on  neighborhood 
matters  but  also  serve  aa  forimis  of  opin- 
ion for  the  people  on  national  issues. 

Jefferson,  Mr.  Mathias  says,  complained 
that  a  congressman  in  his  day  had  reached 
the  point  where  he  was  representing  88,000 
people  and  who,  Jefferson  asked,  could  accu- 
rately represent  the  views  and  wishes  of  that 
many  people? 

Today,  of  course,  a  congressman  represents 
close  to  half  a  million  people. 

"We've  done  a  lot  of  things  to  improve  de- 
mocracy, such  as  civil  rights  and  equal  rights 
measxures,  but  sheer  nimibers  are  defeating 
our  purpose,"  the  senator  aays. 

He  hopes  to  introduce  legislation  for  a 
pilot  program  of  "little  republics." 

He  also  talks  about  legislation  to 
strengthen  individual's  constitutional  guar- 
antees, even  in  cases  involving  national  se- 
curity. For  example,  he  wants  to  do  away 
with  the  procedure  of  authorizing  national 
security  wiretaps  without  a  Judge's  warrant. 

"A  federal  Judge  can  be  Just  as  well  trusted 
on  national  security  matters  as  some  name- 
less, faceless  bureaucrat." 

He  thinks  that  Congress  needs  to  write 
statutory  guidelines  for  the  operation  of  the 
liberal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  This  would 
Increase  public  confidence  in  the  FBI  as  well 
as  Improve  its  operations,  he  contends. 

But  the  greatest  current  interest  probably 
is  in  his  experiment  with  campaign  financing 
reform. 

He  has  promised  that  he: 

Will  not  accept  cash  contributions  or  al- 
low anyone  else  to  spend  cash  on  his  behalf 
(In  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  problems  that 
the  Nixon  re-election  committee  ran  into 
while  receiving  and  spending  large  amounts 
of  cash.) 

Will  not  accept  contributions  of  more  than 
tlOO  from  any  one  individual. 

Will  take  contributions  from  organisa- 
tions only  if  they  specify  that  the  numey 
represents  donations  of  $100  or  leas  from 
specified   individuals  or  if  they  guarantee 


that  contributions  do  not  include  more  than 
$100  from  any  single  person. 

He  also  says  he  will  operate  with  only  one 
central  campaign  committee  and  it  will  re- 
port all  rece^ts  and  expenditures,  no  matter 
how  small. 

In  addition,  he  Intends  to  abide  by  spend- 
ing ceilings  that  were  contained  in  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  July  and  which 
now  languishes  in  the  House. 

What  this  will  mean  to  his  campaign,  he 
says.  Is  that  he  will  have  to  broaden  Its  base 
of  support — by  holding  meetings  designed  to 
seek  out  more  pec^le  who  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute volTinteer  wn-k  or  small  amounts  of 
money.  In  other  wtxds,  make  It  a  "lot  more 
representative  system." 

It  also  means  that  he  probably  will  have 
to  cut  down  on  media  advertising  and  "ex- 
pensive public  relations  oriented  events." 

Even  his  personal  campaign  style  probably 
will  have  to  be  reduced.  For  example,  he 
says,  a  statewide  campaign  In  Maryland  usu- 
ally Involves  use  of  a  big  car  with  a  radio- 
telephone. "I  may  have  to  make  do  with  my 
old  '66  station  wagon,"  he  remarks  with  a 
smile. 

"But  we  were  getting  pvetty  lavish,  any- 
way. We  were  beginning  to  think  it  was  the 
only  way  to  can^>aign." 

[From  the  Ciunberland   (Md.)    News,  Sept. 

23,  19741 
Sen.  Mathias  Retttrns  Somx  Conthibutions 

Baltimore. — Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas 
has  returned  more  than  $14,000  in  conla-ibu- 
tlons  to  his  re-election  campaign,  according 
to  a  spokesman. 

The  money  was  returned  to  Mathias  sup- 
porters who  failed  to  follow  his  self-imposed 
campaign  reform  guidelines  including  a  $100 
limit  on  Individual  contributions. 

According  to  a  statement  released  over  the 
weekend,  Mathias  has  returned  183  separate 
contributions  since  Deceml^er,  1073  when  he 
announced  his  own  reforms  in  re8p>onBe  to 
what  he  described  as  a  congressional  failure 
to  adopt  meaningful  legislation. 

Most  of  the  returned  contributions  were^ 
in  excess  of  $100,  a  Mathlas  campaign  aidf 
said.  Contributions  under  the  $100  limit  may 
also  have  been  returned  because  they  were 
made  in  cash,  which  campaign  officials  will 
not  accept. 

Mathlas  workers  said  the  $14,208  in  re- 
turned funds  was  never  logged  and  so  Is  not 
a  part  of  the  $254,500  Mathias  reported  rais- 
ing for  his  re-election  bid. 

Mathias  easily  outdistance  his  Republican 
primary  opponent.  Dr.  Ross  Z.  Pierpont.  But 
he  is  expected  to  face  a  tougher  fight 
against  Barbara  Mlkulskl,  the  Democratic 
senatorial  candidate. 

Miss  Mlkulskl,  who  raised  a  little  over 
$20,000  for  her  primary  victory,  has  sharply 
criticized  Mathlas  for  refusing  to  go  along 
with  her  proposal  to  limit  their  general  elec- 
tion spending  to  $50,000. 

Mathlas  has  pledged  not  to  spend  more 
than  $300,000  In  the  general  campaign. 

Before  declaring  his  reform  rules  last  De- 
cember, Mathias  raised  about  $72,000  at  a 
fund  raiser  for  which  no  voluntary  contribu- 
tion limit  was  established. 

According  to  Mathias'  office,  a  total  of 
6,364  persons  have  contributed  to  the  sen- 
ator's campaign. 

'[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  8,  1976] 

Campaion  Act  Backed  bt  Mathias 

(By  Helen  Dewar) 

The  public  is  right  when  It  suspects  that 
big  election  campaign  contributors  get  spe- 
cial treatment.  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas 
(R-Md.)  has  told  the  federal  courts  in  an 
accounting  of  his  own  campaigns  aimed  at 
rebuffing  a  chalenge  to  the  new  elections 
financing  law. 

Mathlas  also  cited  his  own  experience  to 
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rebut  contentions  by  Sen.  James  L.  Buckley 
(Cons.  R-N.Y.)  and  former  Sen.  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy a  Minnesota  Democrat,  that  any 
benefits  from  the  new  law  are  outweighed 
by  its  infringement  on  freedom  of  expression 
for  candidates  and  contributors. 

Buckley  and  McCarthy  are  among  sponsors 
of  a  suit  challenging  the  1974  law,  which 
sets  limits  on  campaign  contributions  and 
expenses  and  provides  for  publlo  flnandng 
of  presidential  campaigns. 

Before  Dec.  21,  1973,  when  he  imposed  a 
$100  limit  on  gifts  and  other  controls  on 
financing  his  1974  re-election  can^>aign. 
Mathias  said  he,  like  other  candidates, 
pitched  his  fimd-ralslng  efforts  toward  large 
contributors. 

"The  natiire  of  these  fund-raising  efforts 
affect  the  entire  campaign  process,  where 
and  when  the  candidate  appears,  the  timing 
and  tone  of  the  candidate's  remarks,  where 
and  by  what  means  campaign  Uteratvire  is 
distributed,  the  extent  to  which  citizens  are 
encouraged  to  vote,  and  so  forth,"  Mathlas 
said  in  an  affidavit  filed  in  federal  court 
here. 

"An  official  may  not  change  bis  or  her  vote 
solely  to  accommodate  the  view  of  such 
(large)  contributors,  but  often  officials,  In- 
cluding myself,  will  agree  to  meet  with  an 
individual  who  made  a  large  contribution 
BO  the  official  can  hear  the  contributor's  oon- 
oems  and  make  the  contributor  aware  these 
concerns  have  been  considered,"  he  added. 

The  "inevitable  result,"  he  saifl,  is  that 
other  citizens  are  denied  equal  opportunity 
for  access  to  public  officials. 

Conversely,  he  said,  when  he  limited  the 
size  of  campaign  contributions,  the  nimitier 
of  individual  contributions  rose  dramatically, 
leading  to  broader  participation  in  the  polit- 
ical process. 

In  the  1974  campaign,  Mathlas  said,  he 
received  contributions  of  $100  or  less  from 
more  than  8,500  individuals,  amounting  to 
$390,000  of  the  nearly  $400,000  he  raised 
before  and  after  the  Dec.  21  limit  on  the  size 
of  contributions. 

In  contrast,  only  1,800  people  contributed 
to  bis  1968  campaign  treasury  of  about 
$403,000,  with  9  per  cent  of  them  contribut- 
ing 05  per  cent  of  the  total. 

"As  these  figures  suggest,"  he  told  the 
court,"  "many  Marylanders  became  involved 
in  my  campaign  in  1974  only  because  they 
knew  that  large  contributions  of  money  had 
been  banned." 


TIME  COVER  STORY  DEPKTTS 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AGED 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  June  2, 
1975,  issue  of  Time  cairied  a  cover  story 
which  examines  in  detail  the  problems 
confronting  the  elderly.  The  story,  en- 
titled "New  Outlook  for  the  Aged."  Is  a 
masterful  exposition  of  this  society's  lack 
of  sensitivity.  It  provides  numerous  case 
histories  emphasizing  the  bankruptcy  of 
n.S.  policy  with  regard  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Time's  story  gives  favorable  mention  to 
my  efforts  to  bring  about  nursing  hcnne 
reform  highlighting  some  of  the  48  re- 
form bills  that  I  have  introduced  this 
session.  In  other  places  throughout  the 
article,  .the  Time  writers  implicitly  pay 
tribute  to  the  work  of  Senator  Frank 
Church,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  to  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  know  that  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
committee  worked  very  closely  with  the 
researchers  and  writers  of  Time  in  pre- 
paring this  important  story.  I  ccnnpll- 
ment  both  the  committee  staff  and  the 
personnel  at  Time  who  worked  on  this 


story.  I  understand  that  Martin  Gold- 
man, senior  editor  of  Time,  Peter  Stoler. 
assistant  editor,  and  reporters  Gayle 
Eisen  and  Dave  Beckwlth  are  principally 
responsible  for  this  excellent  article.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  story 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

New  OnixooK  fob  the  Aged 

Throughout  history  the  aged  have  oc- 
cupied a  precarious  position  in  society.  Some 
primitive  peoples  like  the  Eskimos  and  other 
nomads  respected  the  elderly  but  left  them 
to  die  when  they  could  no  longer  care  for 
themselves.  Natives  of  some  South  Seas  is- 
lands paddled  away  from  their  famUies — to 
death — ^when  age  overtook  them.  Nor  is  the 
Idea  of  abandoning  the  elderly  unique  to 
primitive  societies.  Marya  Mannes'  1968  novel 
They  postulated  a  wwld  in  which  everyone 
over  60  was  herded  into  public  institutions 
and  eventviaUy  liquidated.  A  1966  Rand  Cor- 
poration study  concluded  that  if  the  VS. 
survived  a  nuclear  war  it  would  be  "better 
off  without  old  and  feeble"  citizens,  and  sug- 
gested that  no  provisions  be  made  to  care 
for  the  surviving  elderly. 

The  VS.  has  clearly  not  taken  such  advice. 
Most  Americans,  whether  moved  by  religion 
or  common  decency,  still  try  to  foUow  the 
Fifth  Commandment  and  "honor"  their  par- 
ents. But  despite  their  concern,  and  fre- 
quently the  anguish  that  marks  their  hard 
decisions  about  the  elderly,  the  position  of 
the  aged  in  the  VS.  has  grown  parlous.  A 
couple  of  decades  ago,  most  Americans  who 
reached  65,  the  admittedly  arbitrary  age  for 
retirement,  could  look  forward  to  spending 
their  last  years  in  peace  and  security,  re- 
spected and  cared  for  by  their  families  and 
friends.  No  longer.  For  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Americans,  the  years  after  66  are  a 
time  of  growing  uncertainty  and  isolation  as, 
cut  off  from  family,  beset  by  illness  and  im- 
poverished by  inflation,  they  struggle  not  to 
enjoy  the  rest  that  they  have  earned  but 
simply  to  survive. 

Their  problem  is  a  pervasive,  urgent  one, 
both  for  the  old  and  for  their  children. 
America  as  a  society  has  yet  to  develop  a 
practical,  human  policy  for  dealing  with  the 
woes  of  old  age  In  a  modem  world.  For  those 
elderly  Americans  who  can  still  manage — 
both  physically  and  financially — life  goes  on 
much  as  it  always  has.  But  for  those  who 
cannot  manage,  the  end  of  life,  or  at  least 
of  life  as  most  p)eople  would  want  to  live  it, 
can  be  an  agony.  Alx>ut  a  mUlion,  or  5%.  of 
the  nation's  elderly  already  live  in  nursing 
homes,  too  many  of  which  are  grim  warrens 
for  the  unwanted.  Tragically,  the  population 
of  the  nursing  homes  is  growing.  But  so,  too, 
is  the  public's  concern  over  the  plight  of  the 
old.  Americans  have  yet  to  come  up  with  the 
answers,  but  more  and  more  at  least  asking 
themselves  the  question  that  most  must  face 
sooner  or  later:  What  do  we  do  with  our 
parents? 

There  is  no  easy,  single  answer.  In  an 
earlier  time,  when  most  Americans  lived  on 
farms,  the  relatively  few  who  reached  old  age 
simply  stayed  at  home,  inevitably  working 
less  and  less  but  expecting  and  getting  as 
their  rightful  due  more  and  more  care  from 
their  families.  Industrialization,  urbaniza- 
tion and  the  automobiles  have  ended  that. 
Most  Americans  no  longer  live  on  farms  or  in 
closely  knit  family  groups.  Even  more  mobUe, 
Americans  by  the  tens  of  millions  do  not 
stay  rooted  in  one  place  aU  their  lives  but 
pull  up  stakes,  move  and  move  again.  Of 
those  who  hold  on  in  the  old  home  town,  few 
live  out  their  lives  in  one  house.  Married 
couples  rarely  stay  with  parents  any  more; 
even  young  singles  are  encouraged  to  strike 
out  on  their  own.  Those  who  leave  frequently 
lose  contact  with  their  parents  because  of 
distance   or   because  they  are  too  busy  to 


bother  with  the  old  folks,  and  may  even  be 
embarrassed  by  them.  Says  Anthropologist 
Margaret  Mead,  73,  and  a  grandmother:  "The 
modern  family,  in  its  present  form.  Is  not 
equipped  to  care  for  old  persons." 

The  problem  Is  that  there  are  more  old 
people  than  ever  to  care  for.  In  1900  only  3.1 
million,  or  one  out  of  every  25  Americans, 
were  over  66.  Now  21JB  million,  or  one  out  of 
every  ten,  fall  into  this  category.  The  reason 
for  the  rise  is  twofold.  Modern  medicine  has 
cut  Infant  mortality  rates  and  increased  the 
average  life  expectancy  from  47  yetu-s  in  1900 
to  71.3  today.  Since  1967  the  U.S.  birth  rate 
has  dropped  (Time,  Sept.  16) ,  increasing  the 
ratio  of  elderly  to  young  people.  If  present 
population  trends  continue,  those  over  65 
and  those  under  15  should  each  account  for 
20%  of  the  population  by  the  year  2000. 

Except  for  numbers,  the  two  groups  have 
Uttle  in  common.  For  one  thing,  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  the  American  aged  are 
women,  who  outnumber  men  by  a  ratio  of 
143  to  100.  The  reasons  are  obvlovis.  Women 
tend  to  outUve  men  by  an  average  of  seven 
years;  they  also  tend  to  marry  men  several 
years  older  than  themselves,  a  fact  that  ac- 
counts for  the  high  proportion  of  widows 
among  elderly  women.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
difference  between  the  young  and  the  old.  A 
significant  number  of  today's  elderly  are,  ac- 
cording to  University  of  Chicago  Professor 
Bemlce  Neugarten,  "disproportionately  flls- 
advantaged."  Many  are  foreign  bom,  unedu- 
cated and  xmsklUed.  Far  from  aU  the  aged 
are  infirm,  but  38%  do  suffer  from  some  kind 
of  chronic  condition  that  limits  their  activi- 
ties. Of  these,  fuU  half  have  serious  problems 
and  6%,  or  one  out  of  every  20,  are  bom** 
boimd.  About  a  third  of  all  aged  Americans 
are  also  plagued  by  poverty.  Despite  pen- 
sions, savings  and  Social  Secvirlty,  which  will 
disburse  $72  blUlon  to  33.6  mUllon  recipients 
this  year,  fully  4.75  million  of  the  nation's 
aged  exist  on  less  than  $2  ,©00  a  year— well 
below  the  Federal  Government's  poverty  line. 
Depending  on  what  they  can  afford  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves or  count  on  their  famUlee  for  help,  the 
aged  live  In  a  wide  variety  of  arrangements. 
For  most,  the  accommodations  are  reassur- 
ingly famlUar.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
America's  elderly  remain  in  the  communities 
that  they  have  known  for  most  of  their 
lives — and  In  the  same  homes.  Most  like  the 
security  of  the  famUiar.  For  many,  however, 
the  decision  not  to  pxUl  up  roots  is  economic 
as  well  as  emotional:  nearly  70 Tc  of  older 
people  own  their  own  homes,  humble  as  they 
may  be.  For  owners,  housing  costs — utUities. 
taxes  (often  reduced  for  those  over  66)  and 
repairs — have  long  been  relatively  low.  Now 
all  of  those  costs  are  climbing  sharply. 

Not  surprisingly,  lots  of  elderly  home- 
owners live  m  rural  areas  (many  of  them  in 
Kansas,  where  nearly  12%  of  tb»  n'^ulation 
is  over  65,  and  Nebraska,  where  the  elderly 
make  up  as  much  as  23  ^r  of  the  population 
of  Boyd  and  Saline  counties) .  Many  remain 
In  small  towns  where  they  can  live  cheaply, 
with  good  houses  going  for  as  little  as  $10,- 
000.  Others  settle  in  out-of-the-way  places 
that  are  crime-free  and  friendly.  Most  have 
a  simpler  reason  to  them,  these  hamlets  are 
home. 

In  Swift  Creek  Township,  near  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  doctors  urged  Oscar  Malnard,  67,  to  go 
to  a  nursing  home  after  he  suffered  a  stroke 
several  months  ago.  Maynard  refused,  say- 
ing: "I'll  be  on  my  own,  and  111  go  where 
I  want  to  go."  Where  Maynard  wanted  to  go 
was  to  the  simple  brick  home  that  he  shares 
with  his  wife  Essie,  63,  on  25  acres  of  land. 
Says  Maynard :  "I'd  rather  be  here  than  any- 
place else  In  the  world." 

Many  of  the  elderly  with  more  money  pre- 
fer plusher  living.  An  estimated  500.000  have 
bought  or  leased  property  in  the  "adult"  or 
"retirement"  communities  that  have  mush- 
roomed round  the  country,  primarily  in 
Florida  and  the  Southwest,  where  the 
weather  is  warm  and  the  cost  of  living  rela- 
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tlT*l7  low.  Most  of  these  "villages,"  "cities" 
SDd  "worlds"  follow  the  lead  of  Arlaona'a 
Son  City  (pop.  34,000)  and  exclude  younger 
psople;  no  (me  under  50  can  buy  or  lease 
property  there.  Some  residents  lUe  the  seg- 
regation practiced  In  the  gerontopollses,  but 
the  majority  are  more  Interested  In  the 
unenltles.  A  number  of  communities  boast 
well-designed  cottages  or  apartments  and 
pragrams  of  social  activities,  such  as  danc- 
ing and  crafts;  many  have  swimming  pools 
uidoffer  rsBldents  free  bus  rides  to  and  from 
■bopptng  centers  and  entertainment;  some 
•Ten  have  golf  courses.  Miami's  Park  West 
community  bars  dogs,  for  example,  and  puts 
•  three-week  limit  on  visits  by  children. 
Warner  Moore,  64.  a  retired  CJeneral  Motors 
SMcutlve,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  65,  oon- 
sUtor  Park  West  an  Ideal  place  to  live.  It 
may  be,  for  those  who  can  afford  It.  The  cost 
of  a  one-bedroom  condominium  In  Park  West 
begins  at  $37,000,  a  similar  home  in  Sun  City 
costs  938.000  and  one  m  New  York's  hand- 
some Heritage  Hills  •41,500. 

Thousands  can  afford  this  expensive 
apartheid;  thousands  more  can  bear  the 
costs  of  living  In  pleasant  aparaments  In 
hlgh-nse  buUdlngs  In  New  York,  Miami  or 
Chicago.  But  millions  of  elderly  Americans, 
the  majority  of  them  women  and  widowed! 
have  to  do  more  modestly.  EUa  Larson,  73, 
e  retired  nurse  In  Santa  Monica,  Oallf.,  finds 
■psrtment  Uvlng  Increasjpgly  expensive, 
aie  gets  $107.80  a  month  from  Social  Se- 
curity, which  goes  for  food.  An  additional 
$147  from  old-age  assistance  pays  her  rent 
and  ntllltlee.  which  leaves  hv  almost  noth- 
ing for  clothes  and  entertainment.  Mrs.  Lar- 
son worries  constantly  that  her  rent  wlU 
go  even  higher.  "I  feel  very  insecure."  she 
says.  "I  never  know  If  the  landlady  Is  going 
to  raise  my  rent  again  or  tell  me  they're 
gotag  to  tear  the  place  down  and  buUd  one 
of  those  new  apartment  buUdlngs.  Then 
we  d  all  be  homeless." 

Some  elderly  Americans  cannot  afford  even 
the  smallest  apartment.  For  them,  what 
pesses  for  Independence  Is  a  clammy  rented 
room  and  a  hot  plate.  An  estimated  2.000 
oldsters  cUng  to  life  in  $15-a-week  furnished 
rooms  in  Boston's  shabby  South  End.  A  few 
otbm  find  homes  in  peeUng.  decrepit  resi- 
dential hotels  like  the  once  elegant  Miami 
rwort  where  Mrs.  David  Yates,  90,  gets  a  suite 
of  rooms,  maid  service  and  two  meals  a  day 
(no  lunch)  for  $500  a  month.  People  who 
caMot  afford  even  this  much  may  sometimes 
and  a  plain  but  safe  haven  in  pubUc  housing 
proj^  speclflcaUy  designed  for  the  elderly, 
which  offer  low-rent  Uvlng  to  those  who  are 
physically,  if  not  flnanclaUy,  able  to  go  It 
alone.  Chicago  shelters  9.250  aged  tenants  at 
41  special  sites.  Including  the  huge  Brltton  I 
aidd  complex  near  Lake  Front  Park.  There 
Marttn  Smith,  82  pays  $55  a  month  for  an 
apartment  that  he  feels  is  better  than  his 
dau^ters  $l95-a-month  place,  and  com- 
plains only  about  his  arthritis. 

Ftor  some,  old  age  means  giving  up  soUtary 
independence  and  moving  in  with  their  chU- 
dren.  Sometimes  that  works  out  weU.  Edna 
»««■,  74.  who  plays  the  piano  In  a  Culver 
City,  Calif.,  senior  citizens'  dance  band,  finds 
the  arrangement  fine.  So  do  her  son  Donald, 
64.  and  his  wife  Prances,  59.  Says  Donald- 
Tou  wouldn't  throw  yoxir  kids  out.  so  you 
dont  throw  your  parents  out  when  they 
need  you."  ' 

Wor  otaiers.  caring  for  parents  Is  a  serious 
problem.  Many  urban  Americana  simply  do 
not  have  the  room  to  house  an  elderly  father 
OT  mother,  especially  In  New  York  and  other 
«MS«  where  an  extra  room  means  paying  an 
euOTmous  increase  In  rent  or  buying  a  larger 
home  than  they  can  afford.  Others  claim  that 
the  presence  of  a  parent  In  the  home  strains 
marital  relations  and  puts  tremendous  pres- 
sures on  children,  still  others  Just  cannot 
take  the  tension  involved  In  caring  for  senUe 
parents. 

Many   famlUes   also   cannot   handle   the 
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physical  aspects  of  aging.  The  Jury  family,  of 
Clarks  Stimmlt,  Pa.,  watched  helplessly  as 
"Grandpa"  Prank  Tugend  faded.  The  Jurys 
kept  the  retired  coal  miner  with  them,  bear- 
ing with  him  as  he  became  confused  and 
forgetful,  cleaning  up  after  him  as  he  lost 
control  of  his  bodily  functions.  In  his  lucid 
moments,  the  proud  81-year-old  Tugend 
knew  what  was  happening  to  him.  One  day 
he  took  out  his  false  teeth  and  refused  to  eat 
any  more.  He  had  decided  to  die.  and  no 
one — not  his  doctor,  not  his  family — could  do 
anything  to  change  that.  His  children  arid 
grandchildren  cared  for  him  with  anguished 
tenderness  until  death  claimed  him  three 
weeks  later. 

Few  children  have  the  devoted  patience  or 
endurance  of  Tugend's  family.  Each  year 
more  and  mcH'e  of  them  face  the  problem  of 
deciding  what  to  do  when  aged  parents  need 
more  care  than  they  can — or  are  willing  to — 
give.  In  some  cases,  the  answer  is  obvious: 
put  them  In  a  nursing  home.  The  decision  Is 
often  devastating  for  parents  and  children 
alike,  and  has  ripped  many  families  apart. 
Whatever  happens,  guilt  hangs  In  the  air  like 
a  sulfurous,  corrosive  fog.  Even  children  who 
keep  their  parents  at  home  generally  feel 
remorse  about  what  Paul  Klrschner  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  calls  the 
"battered  senior  syndrome,"  which  Involves 
caring  for  aged  parents  but  excluding  them 
from  many  family  activities.  Those  who  place 
their  parents  In  nursing  homes  often  feel  a 
still  heavier  burden  of  guilt  for  "abandon- 
ing" the  old  folks. 

In  many  cases,  what  they  have  done,  for 
whatever  reason,  amounts  to  abandonment. 
Mary  Adelaide  Mendelson,  of  Cleveland,  a  for- 
mer community -planning  consultant,  has 
spent  ten  years  studying  institutions  for  the 
aged.  Last  year,  in  a  book  entitled  Tender 
Loving  Greed,  she  concluded  that  U.S.  nurs- 
ing homes  are  a  national  scandal.  She  writes: 
"There  Is  widespread  neglect  of  patients  In 
nursing  homes  across  the  country  and  evi- 
dence that  owners  are  making  excessive  prof- 
Its  at  the  expense  of  patients." 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  of  the  coun- 
try's 23,000  nursing  homes  are  bad.  A  number 
of  them  scattered  throughout  the  ooxintry 
are,  by  any  standards,  excellent.  Others  pro- 
vide their  patients  with  at  least  good,  com- 
petent care.  They  come  In  all  sizes,  under 
highly  diverse  sponsorship.  Members  of 
Southern  California's  Japamese  community 
need  have  no  qualms  about  placing  their 
parents  In  Los  Angeles'  Keiro  (which  trans- 
lates as  Home  for  Respected  Elders),  a  184- 
bed  facility  that  bespeaks  the  Oriental  tra- 
dition that  old  age  should  be  a  time  of  ease. 
Kelro's  app>eal  ranges  from  chaste  Japanese 
d6cor  to  good  food  served  from  a  gleaming 
stainless-steel  kitchen.  The  home  also  has  a 
largely  bUlngual  staff  that  Is  genuinely  In- 
terested In  the  welfare  of  Its  patients,  and  a 
program  that  includes  everything  from  phys- 
ical rehabilitation  to  concerts  on  traditional 
J^anese  Instruments. 

Nor  need  children  feel  guilty  about  put- 
ting their  parents  In  some  of  the  smaller, 
less  shiny  but  equally  good  homes  around 
the  coxmtry.  Associated  with  the  Christian 
Missionary  Alliance,  the  AUUnce  Residence 
In  Minneapolis  Is  a  nondescript  three-story 
building  minus  any  lush  lobby  or  mani- 
cured grounds.  But  what  It  lacks  In  gliding. 
It  more  than  makes  up  for  In  concern  for 
its  patients.  Alliance's  100  occupants  are  In 
the  care  of  seven  nxirses  and  25  nurse's  aides, 
who  work  in  three  shifts  so  that  the  home 
wUl  be  staffed  round  the  clock.  Most  of  Al- 
liance's patients  are  not  only  healthy  but 
happy.  Elvira  Axeen,  82,  still  goes  out  every 
Wednesday  to  make  coffee  for  her  Bible 
group.  "I'm  going  to  be  busy  as  long  as  I  can 
do  It,"  says  she.  So  are  others.  "As  long  as 
you  can  complain  and  be  up  and  arotmd. 
you're  young,"  says  91-year-old  Mrs.  Ellen 
WlcUander  as  she  stitches  on  a  quilt. 
The   best    nursing   homes   deprive    their 


patients  of  some  Independence.  The  worst 
deprive  them  of  far  more:  their  resources 
rights  and,  ultimately  their  humanity.  They 
are  killer  Institutions.  An  Investigation  still 
tmder  way  In  New  York  has  dug  out  evidence 
of  widespread  abuse  and  exploitation  of  nurs- 
ing-home patients.  Inspectors  who  have 
made  surprise  visits  to  homes  have  found 
In  the  worst  of  them  Incontinent  patients 
wallowing  In  their  own  filth,  patients  shot 
full  of  tranquilizers  to  keep  them  bovlnely 
docile,  others  whose  requests  for  help  went 
imanswered  and  stUl  others  who  were  unfed 
or  given  the  wrong  foods  and  medication. 

They  have  also  found  many  patients like 

those  at  the  now  closed  Towers  Nursing  Home 
In  New  York  City — ^who  were  imwllllng  to 
complain  for  fear  that  they  would  be  p\m- 
Ished  later  by  the  attendants. 

The  crimes  against  the  weak  are  not  con- 
fined to  New  York.  Authorities  In  lUhiote 
are  Investigating  not  cmly  siispected  fraud 
but  also  the  deaths  of  seven  patients  in 
a  home  In  Rockford.  California  officials  have 
turned  up  even  more  disturbing  evidence 
Los  Angeles  County  Investigators  reported 
that  a  paralyzed  woman  at  the  Torrance 
Medical  Convalescent  Center,  a  212-bed 
nursing  home  In  Torrance,  Calif.,  died  after 
a  nurse  tried  to  feed  her  orally  rather  than 
through  a  stomach  tube,  then  dismissed 
her  gasping  and  flaUlng  as  an  attempt  to 
bum  off  "excess  energy."  The  victim  was 
not  the  only  patient  to  die  at  Torrance 
whose  Ucense  to  operate  Is  being  chal- 
lenged. One  patient  died  when  he  apparently 
leaped  from  a  second-story  window  "He 
probably  Jumped  because  of  the  conditions 
Inside,"  said  one  angry  health  official. 

A  few  of  these  substandard  homes  are 
public  Institutions.  The  majority,  however 
are  private.  The  reason  for  the  ratio  is 
money— public  money.  Ironically,  appropri- 
ated to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Indigent 
aged.  In  1966  the  Federal  Government  began 
to  pay  for  nursing-home  care  through 
Medicaid,  a  federal-state  program  that  last 
year  spent  $4.4  bUlIon  of  Its  $12.7  bUllon 
budget  on  the  elderly.  The  sudden  gush 
or  cash  set  loose  a  nursing-home  boom  aa 
many  entrepreneurs,  many  of  them  Inter- 
ested only  In  the  bottom  line,  rushed  hito 
the  biislness. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
homes  make  money.  Medicaid  pays  them 
from  $8.50  to  $49.10  per  patient  per  day,  but 
many  homes  spend  far  less  on  care  for  their 
patients.  Most  save  money  on  staffing,  hiring 
only  a  handful  of  professionals  and  then 
filling  their  rosters  with  unskilled,  often 
careless  attendants,  who  are  paid  rock-bot- 
tom minimum  wages.  Some  proprietary 
hMnes  save  by  spending  next  to  nothing  on 
their  bufldlngs,  which  may  not  only  be  dirty 
and  stink  but  may  also  be  unsafe.  Also,  many 
nursing-home  operators  save  on  food.  One 
owner  admitted  to  investigators  that  he  was 
feeding  his  patients  for  54*  a  day,  less  than 
the  county  Jail  spent  on  Its  prisoners.  Given 
such  practices.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some 
private  nursing  homes  yield  an  annual  re- 
turn of  more  than  40%  on  money  Invested. 
Unblinklngly,  nursing-home  operators  de- 
fend themselves  as  performing  a  necessary 
service.  "The  public  does  not  really  want 
to  accept  the  fact  that  taking  care  erf  a  sick 
old  person  Is  not  a  pleasure,"  says  Max  Lewko 
administrator  of  New  York's  Mayflower  Nurs- 
ing Home.  "If  some  of  these  people  had  their 
mother  at  home  for  four  weeks,  they  would 
appreciate  what  we  are  doing." 

That  begs  the  question.  Regardless  of  their 
condition,  the  elderly  deserve  to  be  treated 
like  human  beings.  Fortunately,  action  to 
guarantee  such  treatment  has  already  begun. 
A  special  commission  In  New  York  has  sub- 
mitted an  eleven-bill  package  that  would 
Include  unannounced  Inspections  of  nursing 
homes,  establish  a  stiff  sehedtile  of  fines 
{or  violations  of  state  standards  and  give 
the  state  the  right  to  sue  nursing  homes 
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that  failed  to  provide  proper  care.  The  Min- 
nesota state  legislature  has  tightened  up 
certification  procedures  and  passed  laws  re- 
quiring close  monitoring  of  nursing-home 
operations.  Massachusetts  authorities  have 
shut  down  eight  substandard  homes  and  plan 
to  close  three  more  unless  they  are  sold  to 
someone  who  will  run  them  properly. 

Congress  Is  also  acting.  Senator  Frank 
Moss,  chairman  of  a  Senate  subcommittee  on 
long-term  care,  has  Introduced  48  bills  that 
would,  among  other  things,  require  24-hr. 
attendance  of  a  registered  nurse,  offer  finan- 
cial incentives  to  nursing-home  operators  by 
allowing  higher  payments  for  better  care, 
and  provide  for  full  disclosure  of  the  Iden- 
tities of  all  Individuals  Involved  In  a  nursing 
home's  operation. 

The  enactment  of  pending  legislation — 
indeed,  even  the  enforcement  of  existing 
state  and  federal  regulations — would  go  a 
long  way  toward  ending  the  dehumanlzatlon 
and  exploitation  of  those  who  can  no  longer 
care  for  themselves.  But  improving  nursing 
homes  will  not  help  95?*;  of  America's  elder- 
ly. What  will  help  them  and  those  who  wlU 
one  day  Join  their  ranks  Is  a  realization  that 
the  VS.  Buffers  from  what  Dr.  Robert  Butler 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  calls  "ageism"— or  prej- 
udice against  the  elderly — and  a  determina- 
tion to  end  this  cruel  form  of  discrimina- 
tion. "The  tragedy  of  old  age  is  not  that 
each  of  us  must  grow  old  and  die,"  writes 
Butler  In  his  newly  published  book  Why 
Survive?  (Harper  &  Row;  $15),  "but  that 
the  process  of  doing  so  has  been  made  un- 
necessarily and  at  times  excruciatingly 
painful,  humiliating,  debilitating  and  Isolat- 
ing through  Insensltlvlty,  Ignorance  and 
poverty." 

But,  says  Butler,  much  of  this  pain  and 
humiliation  can  be  eliminated.  He  and  his 
fellow  gerontologlsts  urge  those  who  want 
to  help  their  parents — and  other  elderly — 
to  help  overhaul  old  policies  and  develop 
some  new  ones,  particularly  with  regard  to: 

RETIREMENT 

Most  people  assume  that  to  be  old  is  to 
be  finished  or  "over  the  hill,"  and  at  least 
half  of  all  American  workers  are  now  em- 
ployed by  companies  that  have  institution- 
alized this  assumption  by  forcing  their  em- 
ployees to  retire  at  age  65,  if  not  earlier.  The 
effects  of  this  involuntary  Idleness  can  be 
traumatic.  "One  day  they  have  life,  the 
next  day  nothing,"  says  Margaret  Mead  of 
unwilling  retirees.  "One  reason  women  live 
longer  than  men  Is  that  they  can  continue 
to  do  something  they  are  used  to  doing, 
whereas  men  are  abruptly  cut  off — ^whether 
they  are  admirals  or  shopkeepers." 

Most  companies  claim  that  mandatory 
retirement  Is  necessary  to  maintain  effici- 
ency, preserve  profits  and  clear  the  way  for 
younger  employees.  But  gerontologlsts  find 
the  arguments  unfair.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  an  Individual's  efficiency  or  creativity 
declines  dramatically  once  he  passes  his  66th 
birthday;  Indeed,  many  people — from  scien- 
tists to  craftsmen  to  musicians* — have  done 
their  best  work  during  their  declining  years. 
Nor  can  It  be  assumed  that  most  elderly 
Americans  are  too  feeble  to  support  them- 
selves. At  least  half  of  those  now  over  65 
are  physically  capable  of  doing  a  day's  work. 
Mandatory  retirement  Is,  In  fact,  now  under 
challenge.  A  former  civil  servant  has  filed 
suit  to  set  aside  the  Federal  Government's 
retirement  policies.  The  American  Iiledlcal 
Association  has  allied  Itself  with  him.  insist- 
ing In  a  frlend-of-the-court  brief  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  older  workers  are  any 
less  efficient  than  younger  ones. 


'Giuseppe  Verdi  oroduced  his  great  opera, 
the  Joyously  exuberant  Falstaff,  at  age  80; 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Jr.  crafted 
some  of  his  most  powerful  opinions  In  hla 
tenth  decaae. 


DrCOMX 

It  Is  pure  romanticism,  say  most  geron- 
tologlsts, to  assume  that  prudent  people  can 
provide  adequately  for  their  old  age.  Infla- 
tion In  the  1970s  can  erode  the  value  of  the 
most  liberal  of  pensions  and  shrink  the 
worth  of  even  the  fattest  savings  accounts. 
Nor  does  Social  Security,  upon  which  most 
elderly  Americans  depend  for  at  least  a  third 
of  their  Income,  enable  most  to  live  with 
any  measure  of  financial  security  or  com- 
fort. A  66-year-old  couple  entering  the  plan 
this  year  and  entitled  to  the  maximum  bene- 
fits, which  they  have  paid  for  in  taxes,  draws 
only  $474  a  month.  That  inches  them  above 
the  poverty  line  but  hardly  enables  them  to 
live  beyond  the  bare-bones  level.  Besides, 
the  average  couple  receives  only  $310  a 
month. 

To  alleviate  the  financial  plight  of  the  el- 
derly, experts  recommend  placing  a  reason- 
able floor,  pegged  to  the  actual  cost  of  liv- 
ing, under  retirement  Incomes,  either  by 
Increasing  Social  Se<;urlty  benefits  or  sup- 
plementing them  from  other  state  or  federal 
fiinds.  They  also  recommend  reforms  in  both 
Government  and  private  pension  systems,  to 
assure  that  all  workers  who  contribute  to 
a  pension  plan  will  derive  at  least  some 
benefits  from  It. 

mxdk;ai>  cars 

Most  medical  plans  are  designed  to  care 
for  the  elderly  once  they  become  ill.  Geron- 
tologlsts believe  that  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  preventing  Illness  and  preserving 
health  and  keeping  the  aged  in  the  com- 
munity. 

To  siocomplish  thle.  New  York's  Monteflore 
Hospital  28  years  ago  Inaugurated  home  care 
for  the  elderly  with  regular  visits  to  the 
homebound  by  doctors,  physical  therapists 
and  social  workers.  Since  then,  about  100 
other  hospitals  across  the  country  have  set 
up  similar  programs.  Three  years  ago,  Monte- 
fiore  branched  out  with  an  aftercare  pro- 
gram, under  which  stroke,  arthritis  and  can- 
cer patients  were  brought  to  the  hospital 
for  follow-up  treatments  that  doctors  hope 
will  eliminate  the  need  for  Institutional  care. 
Two  years  ago,  the  hospital  helped  set  up  a 
day-hospital  program.  It  offers  custodial 
care  to  those  who  have  no  one  at  home  to 
watch  over  them  during  the  day. 

Dr.  Isadore  Rossman,  who  directs  the 
Montefiore  programs,  hopes  that  the  success 
of  these  pilot  projects  and  the  acceptance 
of  others  like  them  around  the  country  will 
lead  to  the  passage  of  legislation  to  create 
and  buttress  alternatives  to  Institutional 
care.  Such  programs  would  prove  an  unex- 
pected bargain.  Monteflore's  home-care  costs 
about  $12  a  day,  or  a  maximum  of  $4,380  a 
year.  Even  with  an  elderly  person's  rent  and 
food  bills—  averaging  at  least  $2,400  a  year- 
added  on,  this  makes  staying  out  of  a  nurs- 
ing home  far  cheaper  than  going  in.  The 
average  cost  of  a  modern  New  York  nursing 
home  Is  up  to  $42  a  day,  or  a  whopping 
$15,000  a  year. 

A'l'l'iTUUES    TOWARD    AGINO 

Americans,  says  Butler,  take  an  unhealthy 
and  often  unrealistic  attitude  toward  aging, 
assuming  that  old  people  have  no  further 
contributions  to  make  to  society  and  shotild 
be  excluded  from  It.  Many  of  the  elderly 
share  this  view,  occasionally  attempting  to 
conceal  evidence  of  their  advancing  years  and 
withdrawing  from  an  active  life.  Butler  and 
others  believe  that  attitudes  must  change 
If  the  aged  are  ever  to  be  treated  fairly  In  the 
TJJ3.  They  urge  society  to  recognize  the  basic 
rights  of  old  people  to  Independence  and  se- 
ctirlty.  Gerontologlsts  also  urge  society  to 
make  better  use  of  the  elderly,  drawing  on 
their  experience  and  talents  and  giving  them 
a  greater  voice  In  matters  that  concern  them. 
It  Is  ridiculous,  they  agree,  to  have  panels 
of  3S-year-olds  determining  the  wishes  of 


and  setting  policy  fcr  the  aged  when  the  aged 
are  better  equipped  to  do  the  Job. 

Improvements  In  these  areas  are  on  the 
way.  Congress  has  moved — albeit  not  very 
far — to  tap  the  reservoir  of  talents  the  elderly 
have  accumulated  during  their  lives.  It  has 
approved  $46  million  for  a  variety  of  projects. 
Including  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program, 
which  pays  oldsters  for  supervising  dependent 
and  neglected  youngsters;  $17.5  million  for 
the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program 
(RSVP),  which  pays  out-of-pocket  exi>enses 
to  100,000  Involved  in  such  community  activ- 
ities as  entertaining  the  handicapped  and 
visiting  homebound  patients;  and  a  skimpy 
$400,000  for  the  Senior  Corps  of  Retired  Exec- 
utives (SCORE),  which  reimburses  some 
4,600  retired  executives  for  expenses  Incurred 
while  counseling  small  buslneeses  and  com- 
munity organizations. 

Other  programs  are  under  way.  One  feeds 
the  elderly,  who  often  stretch  their  skintight 
budgets  by  subsisting  on  peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches or  skipping  meals  entirely.  The  nutri- 
tion section  of  the  1965  Older  Americans  Act, 
funded  for  $125  million  this  year,  now  pro- 
vides 220,000  seniors  with  a  hot  meal  a  day 
through  local  nutrition  centers  or  "Meals  on 
Wheels"  vans  that  deliver  hot  food  right  to 
the  doors  of  the  homebound  aged. 

More  encouraging  are  the  programs  to  keep 
the  elderly  In  the  community  and  out  of  in- 
stitutions. Chicago,  which  set  up  the  nation's 
first  municipal  office  for  the  aged  in  1956, 
sponsors  some  600  senior  citizens'  clubs, 
where  they  can  meet  to  talk  out  their  prob- 
lem and  organize  to  get  things  done.  It  also 
operates  some  62  nutrition  centers,  where 
an  estimated  3,800  come  for  a  low-cost  hot 
meal  and  some  companionship. 

At  present,  these  programs  reach  and  bene- 
fit only  a  handful  of  the  nation's  elderly. 
But  the  prospects  for  their  expansion  and 
for  the  development  of  other  new  approaches 
toward  aging  are  brightening.  One  reason 
for  this  Improved  outlook  is  the  growing  rec- 
ognition by  most  Americans  that  the  country 
has  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do  In  Its  treat- 
ment of  the  aged  and  the  new  desire  to 
change  what  more  and  more  agree  Is  an 
Intolerable  situation. 

This  urge  to  change  things  has  been  In- 
spired In  large  part  by  the  realization  that 
other  countries  have  done  so  much  more 
than  the  n.S.  in  caring  for  the  elderly. 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway  have  used 
part  of  the  mountain  of  taxes  collected  from 
their  citizens  (as  high  as  50%  of  most  salaries 
in  Sweden)  to  ease  many  of  the  burdens  of 
aging.  In  Sweden,  city  governments  run  hous- 
ing developments  where  the  aged  can  live 
dose  to  transportation  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities. Denmark,  with  a  peculation  ot  5 
million,  houses  many  of  its  more  than  600.000 
elderly  In  subsidized  houses  or  apartments 
and  helps  those  who  want  to  remain  In  their 
own  homes  by  providing  them  with  day  help- 
ers and  meals.  Those  who  need  nursing  homes 
find  them  a  considerable  cut  above  most 
of  their  American  counterparts:  with  their 
excellent  design,  many  look  like  modem 
hotels. 

Another  force  behind  the  new  Impettis  for 
change  Is  the  growing  political  power  and 
militancy  of  the  elderly  themselves.  Many 
groups — blacks,  young  people,  women — have 
realized  how  much  political  muscle  their 
numbers  provide  and  organized  In  recent 
years  to  demand  and  get  attention  and  help 
from  federal,  state  and  local  officials.  The 
aged  are  following  their  lead.  No  longer  con- 
tent to  pass  their  days  playing  checkers  or 
weaving  potholders  at  senior  citizens'  cen- 
ters, a  growing  number  of  elderly  Americans 
are  banding  together  to  make  their  wishes 
known.  Several  thousand  of  them  have  Joined 
a  five-year-old  group  known  Informally  a^ 
the  Gray  Panthers,  whose  leader,  a  retired 
Philadelphia  social  worker  named  Maggie 
Kuhn,  00,  Is  dedicated  to  altering  U.S.  attl- 
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tudM  towmrd  the  aged.  The  Panthers  have 
•«lt»ted  for  better  hoixslng  and  medical  care 
and  mora  employment  oppralunltles  for  the 
elderly.  "Moet  <»^anizatlons  tried  to  adjust 
old  people  to  the  system,"  says  Miss  Kvihn, 
"and  we  want  none  of  that.  The  system  la 
what  needs  changing." 

The  system  is  changing,  and  It  is  likely 
to  change  even  further.  Politicians,  aware 
that  tha  elderly  are  more  likely  to  register 
and  vote  than  the  young,  are  listening  when 
senior  citizens  speak.  So  are  yoiinger  peo- 
ple. The  new  Interest  Is  encouraging.  Amer- 
icans have  for  too  long  turned  their  backs 
on  their  old  people.  Now  many  are  seeing 
them  for  the  first  time,  reoognlzlng  their 
plight  and  moving  to  help  them.  Tbe  In- 
terest and  action  are  both  humane  and 
pragmatic.  Today,  mllllona  of  Americans  are 
wandering  what  to  do  aboiat  their  parents. 
Tomorrow,  their  children  wlU  be  wondering 
what  to  do  about  them. 


THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN 
HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECT 


Whbs  to  a>T  Hblt 
Americans  over  88  face  a  t>ewllderlng  set  of 
problems  as  they  try  to  adjust  to  old  age,  re- 
tirement, and  often,  financial  shOTtage.  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  programs  to  help  out.  Among  them: 


Almost  every  American  over  86  and  many 
over  82  can  i4>pl7  Uxt  Social  Security  through 
some  1.S00  local  Social  Security  ofllces.  which 
are  listed  under  "VS.  Oovemment"  in  tele- 
phone dlrectones.  Thoee  not  eligible  for  rail- 
road retliaiuant,  dvll  servloe  or  veterans' 
pensions  probably  qualify  for  state-admin- 
istered Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI). 
881  information  is  available  through  local 
wsUare  or  social  servloe  agmdes. 

HEALTH  CABS 

Anyone  eligible  for  Social  Security  l>enefltB 
also  qualifies  for  Medicare,  which  is  financed 
throogh  Social  Security  and  covers  most  of 
the  oost  of  any  hospltallaatlon  that  may  be 
nssdsd  by  those  who  are  eligible.  The  medi- 
cal portion  of  the  program,  which  costs  ben- 
eficiaries 18.70  a  month,  covers  doctors'  bills. 
Anyone  who  is  eligible  for  welfare  or  old- 
sgc  saslstance  Is  also  eligible  for  Medicaid, 
which  covers  doctors'  and  some  hospital  serv- 
ices, ss  well  as  nursing-home  care.  Local  wel- 
fsre  departments  administer  the  program, 
irtmrnoif 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  earmarked 
•laS  million  for  nutrition  programs  for  the 
elderiy.  These  funds  enable  hundreds  of  oom- 
mnnltleB  to  serve  the  aged  one  hot  meal  daUy 
five  days  a  week,  mainly  at  communal  eating 
plaoas.  but  also  at  the  homes  of  those  un- 
able to  get  out.  Food  stamps  worth  more  than 
their  purchase  price,  can  help  stretch  tight 
food  budgets.  Informatton  on  eligibility  tor 
the  stamps  and  other  nutritional  aid  is  avall- 
sble  from  local  commissions  on  the  elderly 
snd  from  welfare  ofllces  or  agricultural  ex- 
tension services. 

HOTTSZNG 

The  National  CouncU  on  the  Aging  in 
W^lngton.  D.C.,  publishes  a  dlrectoi^  of 
l^edal  housing  for  the  elderly,  other  Infor- 
Mtton  on  pubUcly  sponsored  low-  and  mbd- 
mte-lncome  housing,  tax  reUef  and  rent 
janu  Is  usuaUy  available  from  local  hous- 
ng  authorities,  tax  collectors  or  agencies  for 


tJJ^  JT^ir  ^J"*^  °'  ^*^  nerrU^  to  pro- 
^US.!  r?*"  *°  ^^^^'  Social  Security 
r  medial  benefits,  safeguard  their  assets 
^  gu*rd  against  exploiuuon  by  the  un- 
CTupulous,  can  usually  obtain  them  through 
ocal  legal-aid  societies,  which  provide  f^ 

: »  low-cost  legal  guidance.  More  specialised 
iie^  is  available  from  the  National  Councfl 

'  f  Senior  Citlaens.  which  has  Its  headquarters 
n   Washington,   and   local   Gray   Panthers' 

I  Tganlsatlons. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  Con- 
gress continues  to  grapple  wltb  strategies 
for  coping  with  our  energy  problems,  In 
New  England  one  project  is  being  strong- 
ly suggested  as  a  regional  solution.  I  re- 
fer to  the  Dickey-Lincoln  Hydroelectric 
Project,  which  comprises  the  construc- 
tion of  two  dams  on  the  St.  John  River, 
one  a  hydropower  facility  and  one  a 
regulating  structure. 

Supporters  of  this  nearly  $1  billion 
proposal  tell  us  that  the  Dickey-Lfn- 
coln  dams  will  provide  needed  growth  in 
generating  capacity.  They  claim  that,  be- 
cause it  is  a  public  project,  electricity  can 
be  provided  at  cheaper  iBtes  than  those 
we  currently  pay.  Proponents  also  say 
the  dams  would  control  the  annual 
spring  flooding  of  the  St.  John  River 
and  that  the  construction  would  provide 
employment  for  the  region. 

These  goals  are  excellent.  If  they 
could  be  met  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
by  the  construction  of  this  massive  proj- 
ect, it  would  be  foolish  to  delay  appro- 
priations any  longer.  Unfortunately, 
careful  study  shows  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
Hydroelectric  Project  simply  cannot  ac- 
complish these  goals. 

In  an  enlighten^  article  in  the  Sierra 
Club  Bulletin,  October  1975.  Stephen 
Whitney  and  Paul  Swatek  punctuate  the 
inflated  hopes  for  this  project.  Their 
article  is  well  researched  and  extreme- 
ly valuable  in  any  discussion  of  this 
project. 

Regarding  the  question  of  power  gen- 
erating capacity,  Whitney  and  Swatek 
afnrm  that  of  the  830  mekawatts  capa- 
city, 105  would  go  to  Maine  and  725 
would  be  tran^x>rted  to  Greater  Boston. 
In  Maine  the  electricity  would  go  to  pre- 
ferred customers — Federal  installations 
and  municipal  utilities — rather  than  to 
household  consumers. 

The  electricity  to  be  transported  to 
Boston  is  for  use  during  the  daily  6-hour 
period  of  peak  use.  But  Dickey-Lincoln 
can  only  provide  2^  hours  of  peaking 
power,  overall,  so  the  contribution  to 
Boston's  needs  is  small. 

The  projected  costs  of  Dickey-Lincoln 
are  astounding  and  the  1974  costs-bene- 
flts  study  prepared  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  does  not  even  include  infla- 
tionary increases  in  materials  or  labor. 
Nor  does  it  provide  for  the  profit  margin 
of  the  construction  firms  that  would 
build  the  dams.  A  study  conducted  with 
such  lapses  of  any  sense  of  reality  must 
be  viewed  most  skeptically. 

The  promise  of  jobs  is  even  more 
ephemeral.  In  Maine,  for  example,  win- 
ters create  severe  unemployment  in  all 
major  industries.  And  the  dam  con- 
struction would  fall  victim  to  the  same 
seasonal  delays,  instead  of  solving 
Maine's  winter  unemployment  problems. 
Construction  would  not  begin  imtil  1978 
and  no  significant  number  of  jobs  would 
be  available  before  1981.  The  Jobs  would, 
of  course,  be  temporary.  And  many  of 
the  Jobs  are  highly  technical  and  wUl 
probably  be  filled  by  residents  of  other 
regions. 

TTie  final  promise  of  fiood  control  for 
the  St.  John  fiood  plain  would  not  be 
feasible  for  at  least  a  decade  if  at  all. 


Whitney  and  Swatek  offer  some 
energy-saving  alternatives  to  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project.  Their  sugges- 
tions include  improving  the  existing  rail 
systems,  providing  waste-water  treat- 
ment plants,  promoting  solid-waste  re- 
cycling centers,  and  subsidizing  the  costs 
of  home  insulation  and  storm  windows. 
These  programs  would  produce  more 
long  term  Jobs,  better  pollution  control, 
and  more  efficient  energy  use  ttian 
Dickey-Lincoln. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  I  have  referred  to  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoRO. 

There  brtng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

DiCKXT-LufcOLK— Lasoek  Daics,  Labokb 
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(By  Stephen  Whitney  and  Paul  Swatek) 
The  St.  John  River  rises  in  eastern 
Quebec,  flowing  Into  a  northern  comer  of 
Maine  before  pushing  north  and  then  east 
in  a  400-mUe  arc  to  the  Bay  of  Pundy  In 
New  Brunswick.  Although  many  qilles  of 
lower  river  are  punctuated  with  small  power 
dams,  the  water  above  the  town  of  Dickey, 
Maine,  is  free-flowing,  a  powerful,  virgin 
stretch  that  Is  easily  among  the  longest  seg- 
ments of  wilderness  river  In  the  eastern 
United  States.  The  river  runs  through  the 
heart  of  the  most  remote  section  of  Maine's 
famed  "North  Woods."  In  the  midst  of  this 
wild  area,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
aided  and  abetted  by  a  host  of  politicians 
panicked  by  the  so-called  "energy  crisis," 
proposes  to  construct  the  mammoth  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  Hydroelectric  Project.  The  proposal 
calls  for  two  dams — a  760-megawatts  hydro- 
power  facility  at  the  town  of  Dickey,  Maine, 
and  a  seventy-megawatts  regulating  struc- 
tiu^  located  eleven  miles  downstream  at  the 
site  of  the  former  Lincoln  School. 

The  project  Is  not  new.  The  prospect  of 
building  the  dams,„  thereby  flooding  90,000 
acres  of  the  upper  river  valley,  has  loomed 
over  the  St.  John  for  more  than  ten  years.       , 
The  Corps  originally  proposed  the  dams  In 
the  early  sixties  as  part  of  a  package  deal, 
along  with  a  tidal-power  facility  for  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay,  nearly  200  miles  southeast 
on   the   Maine   coast.   Ultimately,   the   tidal 
generator  proved  unfeasible,  but  the  St.  John 
River  dams  were  then  touted  for  their  own 
merits,  earning  congressional  authorization, 
but  no  fimdlng.  Thus  the  project  was  stalled 
until  the  ^rlng  of  1974.  when  the  energy 
panic  of  that  winter  and  the  public  fiuy  at 
the    utility    Industry    for    rising    electricity 
prices  created  a  golden  opportunity  for  sup- 
porters of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  dams  to  res- 
urrect the  moribund  project.  They  dusted 
off  the  ten-year-old  plans  and  peddled  them 
to  a  receptive  press  and  public  as  New  Eng- 
land's own  solution  to  the  Arab  oU  boycott, 
an  environmentally  benign  source  of  end- 
leas   renewable   energy.   And   as  fate  would 
have  It.  May  of  1974  brought  record  floods 
on  the  St.  John,  which  did  substantial  dam- 
age to  Fort  Kent,  the  nearest  community 
downstream  from  the  proposed  dams.  The 
Dickey-Lincoln    Project    woiUd    solve    that 
problem  too. 

In  June,  1974,  despite  energetic  lobbying 
by  a  handful  of  environmentalists  and 
sportsmen,  and  residual  opposition  from  fis- 
cal conservatlvies  In  Congress,  an  attempt  to 
delete  $800,000  in  preconstructlon  planning 
ftuids  from  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Bill  failed  In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  close  201-186  vote.  The  money  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Senate  late  that  summer. 

In  1975,  the  issue  is  jobs.  Powerful  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  Chairman  Edmund 
Muskle  said  he  wanted  the  dam,  so  the 
Corps  received  another  $1.46  million  allot- 
ment from  Congress  to  continue  advanced 
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engineering  and  planning  and  to  develop  an 
environmental  Impact  statement  following 
guidelines  drafted  by  a  private  firm  under 
contract  to  the  Corps.  The  Army  claims  that 
the  Impact  statement  "will  Identify  all  sig- 
nificant environmental,  social,  and  economic 
impacts  Induced  by  the  project,  and  recom- 
mend methodology  for  measuring  and  eval- 
uating these  Impacts."  Pressure  to  go  ahead 
with  the  project  Is  expected  from  Maine 
Senators  \^Ulam  Hathaway  and  Edmund 
Muskie,  whose  concerns  about  tbe  state's 
ailing  economy  have  led  them  in  this  case 
to  abandon  their  normally  conscientious 
environmental  positions. 

The  dam  at  Dickey  would  rise  340  feet 
above  the  present  streambed  of  the  St.  John. 
Slxty-flve  million  cubic  yards  of  material 
would  be  \ised  to  construct  an  earthflll  dam 
almost  two  miles  wide  at  the  top.  It  would 
be  the  sixth  largest  dam  in  the  United  States 
and  the  eleventh  largest  in  the  world,  siu*- 
passlng  the  Aswan  Dam  in  size.  The  Lincoln 
School  Dam,  by  comparison,  would  be  only 
eighty-seven  feet  high  and  1,900  feet  long. 
Some  of  the  aggregate  and  facing  stone  would 
be  quarried  from  the  nearby  wild  Deboulle 
Mountain  region.  Additional  construction 
would  be  needed  at  flve  additional  sites  to 
build  dikes  to  keep  the  80,000  acre  Dickey 
Dam  lake  from  spilling  Into  adjacent  water- 
sheds. 

The  main  factor  responsible  for  persuading 
Congress  to  proceed  with  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
Project  has  been  its  appeal  as  a  nostrum  for 
the  complaints  of  New  England  consumers, 
whose  electricity  bills  have  soared  over  the 
past  few  years  because  of  increased  fuel  costs. 
But  one  thing  is  certain:  whatever  the  mag- 
nitude and  specific  character  of  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "energy  crisis,"  it  is  not 
going  to  be  met  through  such  expedients  as 
dams.  The  Dlckey-Llncoln  Project,  for  ex- 
ample, would  not  even  begin  to  provide  elec- 
tricity until  1986.  and  then  not  In  amounts 
that  would  significantly  alter  the  energy  pic- 
ture in  New  England.  Yet  Congress  seems  to 
favor  such  projects  if  only  because  they  give 
the  appearance  of  decisive  action.  They  are 
tangible.  If  dubious,  achievements  that  can 
be  shown  to  voters  in  place  of  more  elusive 
long-range  solutions. 

The  revival  of  the  project  In  1974  sparked 
environmentalists,  canoeists,  and  sportsn^^n 
to  form  a  coalition  to  muster  support  for 
what  the  United  States  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  has  called  the  Northeast's  "only  re- 
maining wilderness  of  Its  type,  by  present- 
day  standards."  Under  the  name  "Friends  of 
the  St.  John,"  the  Sierra  Club,  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  Maine  Natiu^  Resources 
Council,  American  Canoe  Association,  Trout 
Unlimited,  The  Wilderness  Society,  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  and  twenty-five  other  support- 
ing groups  from  Maine  to  Rhode  Island  have 
worked  to  Inform  congressmen,  senators,  and 
citizens  throughout  the  Northeast  about  the 
patent  disadvantages  of  the  proposed  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  dams. 

Supporters  of  the  project  have  advanced 
four  arguments  to  Justify  their  position: 

First,  that  New  England  needs  the  addi- 
tional generating  capacity  that  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  dams  would  supply; 

Second,  that  the  project  would  provide 
Jobs  for  the  region; 

Third,  that  the  dams  would  control  the 
annual  spring  flooding  of  the  St.  John  River, 
thereby  protecting  the  vulnerable  floodplaln 
community  of  Fort  Kent;  and 

Fourth,  that  Dlckey-Llncoln,  as  a  public 
power  project,  would  provide  cheaper  elec- 
tricity than  that  generated  by  private  utU- 
Itles. 

As  rhetoric,  these  arguments  can  be  per- 
suasive In  the  absence  of  facts.  Everybody 
wants  more  power  for  less  money;  every- 
body wants  more  Jobs;  everybody  wants  to  be 
protected  from  floods.  Thoee  who  oppose  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  Project  also  want  these 
things.  The  point,  however — and  the  only 


point — iB  that  the  two  dams  wUl  not  fulfill 
these  functions  in  any  significant  way.  There 
are.  In  fact,  better  and  cheaper  alternatives. 

PROMISE   or    POWKK 

Of  the  total  830  megawatts  of  installed  ca- 
pacity that  would  be  generated  from  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  dams,  only  105  megawatts 
would  go  to  Maine.  This  electricity  would  be 
sold  to  the  state  for  use  as  intermediate  (or 
cycling)  power  and  it  would  go  to  Maine's 
preferred  customers — federal  Installations 
and  municipal  utilities — rather  than  to  the 
private  utilities  that  serve  most  of  the  re- 
gion's households.  Since  ninety-seven  per- 
cent of  the  consumers  In  tbe  recipient  area 
are  already  served  by  private  utilities,  they 
would  receive  no  electricity  from  the  dams. 
Only  three  percent  of  the  consumers  would 
benefit,  and  as  we  shall  see  later,  this  benefit 
would  be  minimal. 

The  remaining  725  megawatts  of  power 
would  be  transported  more  thsm  460  miles  to 
southern  New  England  in  order  to  provide 
supplemental  electricity  during  greater  Bos- 
ton's six-hour  period  of  dally  peak  use.  But 
tbe  Dlckey-Llncoln  dams  would  in  all  pro- 
vide only  two  and  a  half  hours  of  peaking 
power.  If  the  generators  were  to  operate 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  the  reservoir  would 
virtually  go  dry  within  a. few  months.  The 
St.  John's  modest  flow  could  not  possibly 
supply  turbines  for  full-time  generation  in 
spite  of  the  huge  size  of  the  proposed  dams. 
So  the  project's  contribution  to  Boston's 
peak-power  needs  Is  only  fractional;  addi- 
tional generators  would  have  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  region  to  meet  the  remainder 
of  the  city's  demand  during  the  dally  peak 
period.  Although  the  total  output  oH  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  dams  would  be  nearly  1.1  bil- 
lion kllowatt-houj;^  per  year,  demand  is 
growing  at  a  rate  that  would  set  consumption 
in  New  England  at  100  billion  kilowatt-hours 
per  year  by  the  mid-  to  late-1980's.  At  the 
very  most,  the  dams  could  contribute  only 
one  percent  of  that  projected  requirement. 

In  other  words,  the  claim  that  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Project  will  in  any  significant  way 
alleviate  New  England's  energy  shortage  now 
or  In  the  future  is  simply  untrue.  Its  contri- 
bution— ^in  Maine,  In  all  of  New  England — 
would  be  marginal. 

FBOMISK  or  JOBS 

In  a  time  of  recession,  make-work  projects 
are  big  sellers  at  tbe  legislative  box  af&oo 
because  of  the  many  jobs  they  are  supposed 
to  provide.  Dams,  especially,  have  always 
been  popular  with  Congress,  though  it  has 
been  estimated  that  they  provide  fewer  Jobs 
per  dollar  spent  than  most  alternative  ways 
to  spend  government  nuwiey.  Of  course,  un- 
employment is  now  high  everywhere .  and 
Maine's  Aroostook  County  Is  also  feeling  the 
pinch.  In  response,  supporters  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Project  have  represented  it  as  one 
answer  to  high  unemployment  in  the  area. 
In  fact.  It  wlU  provide  no  answer  at  aU. 

First,  the  worst  unemployment  In  the  ares 
occurs  during  the  winter  months,  when  the 
two  main  industries — logging  and  potato 
farming — must  cut  way  back.  Dlckey-Llncoln 
will  not  alleviate  this  seasonal  unemployment 
because  dam  construction  will  also  have  to 
virtually  cease  during  Maine's  fierce  and 
abiding  winters. 

Second,  since  construction  wotild  not  be- 
gin until  1978,  the  project  cannot  help  un- 
employment now.  A  Corps  of  Knglneers'  em- 
ployment scale  reveals  fvirtber  that  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  Jobs  would  not  be  pro- 
vided until  1981.  Even  then,  at  the  time  (rf 
maximum  employment  on  the  proposed 
dams,  the  unemployment  rate  In  Maine 
would  be  reduced  by  only  one-half  of  one 
percent,  and  then  if.  and  only  If.  the  antici- 
pated maximum  of  1,800  jobs  all  went  to 
Maine  residents,  an  unlikely  possibility  judg- 
ing from  experience  elsewhere.  Many  of  the 
jobs,  for  example,  are  technical  and  wlU 
probably  be  filled  from  out  of  state.  T^ose 


that  aren't  are  more  likely  to  be  filled  by 
nearby  Canadian  labor  tha^  by  Malners. 

Third, ,  there  would  be  very  few  perma- 
nent Jobs.  Dam  construction  would  provide 
Jobs  for  only  a  few  years,  so  the  project  of- 
fers no  long  range  solution  to  anybody's  un- 
employment. 

PBOMISX  OP  FLOOD  CONTROL 

The  St.  John  River  has  overflowed  Its  oanks 
ten  times  in  the  past  thirty-five  years,  as  It 
flushed  out  winter  ice  each  spring,  and  if 
anything,  the  floods,  for  uncertain  reasons, 
have  grown  worse.  In  the  spring  of  1974.  the 
waters  inundated  the  floodplaln  town  of  Port 
Kent  (population  4.676).  tbe  largest  com- 
munity In  the  upper  St.  John  watershed.  Nat- 
urally, flood  control  became  a  prominent 
issue.  However,  in  the  past  when  the  Corps 
proposed  to  build  a  series  of  dikes  to  protect 
the  city,  the  town  fathers  were  never  willing 
to  approprUte  Port  Kent's  share  of  the  cost. 
Instead,  they  heralded  the  regulatory  capa- 
bility of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  Project  as  the 
savior  for  vulnerable  floodplaln  communi- 
ties, even  though  the  dams  would  provide  no 
more  protection  and  would  cost  the  public 
anywhere  from  250  to  600  times  as  much. 
Last  year's  floods  broke  this  resistance,  and 
with  conservationists'  blessings  construction 
on  the  dikes  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  1977. 
and  will  be  completed  eighteen  months  later. 
By  comparison,  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  danos 
would  not  begin  to  provide  protection  for 
another  decade.  T^  Corps'  flnal  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  for  the  dike  admits  that 
Dlckey-Llncoln  is  not  a  practical  solution  to 
the  floods  at  Port  Kent  because  the  project 
"could  not  possibly  be  built  quickly  enough 
to  solve  Fort  Kent's  immediate  problem." 

PROMISE  or  CHEAP  POWER 

Perhaps  the  most  politlcaUy  potent  argu- 
ment used  by  supporters  of  tbe  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln Project  is  that  it  would  provide  cheaper 
electricity  than  alternate  sources.  The  Corps' 
January,  1974.  analysis  claimed  that  Dickey- 
Lincoln's  energy  would  be  available  for 
twenty-seven  percent  less  than  the  private 
alternative  (2.5c  per  kUowatt-hour  versus 
3.4c  per  kUowatt-hour)  and  that  this  would 
save  consumers  $11.7  million  annually.  It  also 
claimed  a  beneflt-coet  ratio  of  2.6  to  1.  Like 
most  of  the  other  claims  made  for  Dlckey- 
Llncoln,  however,  the  economic  arguments 
for  the  project  fall  apart  under  analysis. 

Estimates  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
vary  according  to  who  Is  making  them  and 
what  assumptions  they  are  using.  The  1965 
authorization  estimate  for  tbe  dam  alone  was 
8218.7  miUion  and  had  grown  to  $356  mil- 
lion in  1974.  But  critics  of  the  project  refer 
to  Dlckey-Llncoln  as  a  "blUlon  dollar  boon- 
doggle." The  actual  cost  is  likely  to  be  much 
closer  to  $1  billion  because  the  Corps'  esti- 
mate conveniently  ignores  any  Inflation  In 
the  price  of  materials  or  labor  during  tbe 
period  of  construction.  It  also  factors  in  no 
profit  for  tbe  construction  firm  that  would 
build  the  dams. 

When  calculating  annual  "costs,"  the 
Corps  assumed  a  3.25  percent  borrowing  rate 
tat  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  Project  and  8.75  per- 
cent for  the  privately  financed  alternative. 
It  coimted  In  taxes  for  the  alternative  proj- 
ect but  not  for  their  pubUcly  subsidised 
project.  It  also  assiuned  that  it  oould  cut 
the  $123  mllUon  additional  cost  of  trans- 
mission lines  in  half,  when  the  nearest  345 
kilo  volts  transmission  line  Is  160  miles  away 
and  Is  expected  to  be  at  capacity  by  tbe  time 
Dlckey-Llncoln  power  would  b«  avafiable. 

Tbe  Corps'  benefit-cost  calcxilatlon  com- 
pletely Ignores  the  loss  of  annual  timber  pro- 
duction from  the  88.000  acres  that  would  be 
fiooded  by  the  reservoirs.  "Hie  new  lakes 
would  totally  disrupt  existing  logging  oper- 
ations In  the  area.  These  have  coexisted  for 
many  years  with  other  xisee  and  account  for 
a  large  part  of  the  actlrity  In  tbe  local 
economy. 

Although  more  than  ninety-five  percent  of 
the  claimed  "benefits"  for  Dickey-Llnooln  re- 
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Ute  to  Its  rol«  ■•  A  power  project,  the  Corps 
cuxQot  resist  claiming  flood  control,  employ- 
ment, and  reorestlonsl  benefits  as  well.  How 
tbe  Corps  could  figure  that  Olckey -Lincoln 
could  produce  a  net  recreational  "benefit"  Is 
hard  to  believe.  Acforrtlng  to  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club's  ttew  England  Ca- 
noeing Guide,  the  upper  130  miles  of  the 
St.  John  have  "no  etjual  In  the  Eastern 
United  States  In  the  number  and  diversity 
of  wlldcmsM  canoe  tr^M  which  can  be 
made."  Beplaelng  this  unusual  recreational 
opportunity  with  a  large  flatwater  lake  can 
hardly  be  tanned  a  "benefit"  In  a  sUte  al- 
ready bleeeed  with  some  8,000  natural  lakes. 
FurOMrmon.  the  water  level  of  the  lake 
would  neoeasarlly  fiuctuate  over  the  ooiuae 
of  tb*  seasons  and  there  would  not  be  time 
to  rid  tbe  bottom  of  the  lake  of  the  stumps 
of  the  forest  that  would  have  to  be  cleareut. 
nsbermen  who  now  enjoy  one  of  the  finest 
brook  trout  fldierlM  in  the  United  States 
would  have  fun  catching  snags  while  trolling 
for  lake  flsb. 

In  fact,  tbe  wildlife  impacts  from  the  im- 
mense lake  would  be  severe,  "mere  woiild  be 
a  loss  of  17,800  acres  of  deer-yard  eseentlal 
to  the  survival  of  wblte-tatled  deer  In  nortti- 
em  Maine's  severe  winter.  Tbe  Corpe  plans  to 
spend  92  3  million  to  move  wildlife;  however, 
as  a  Massachusetts  wildlife  official  noted, 
"One  does  not  'move'  wildlife  laimdry  fash- 
ion; there  is  a  little  matter  of  available 
room."  He  continued,  "Perhaps  this  Is  the 
most  telling  clause  In  the  entire  proposal 
for  it  underlines  the  environmental  illit- 
eracy of  the  people  who  have  allowed  Dickey- 
Lincoln  to  progress  this  far." 

If  all  tbe  actual  costs  and  benefits  had 
been  figured  Into  the  Corps'  calculations.  It 
Is  extremely  doubtful  that  Dickey-Llncoln 
would  even  begin  to  Justify  itself  economi- 
cally. Accepting  all  of  the  Corps'  assump- 
tions, the  total  consumer  savings  would  be 
only  til.?  million  annually — less  than  one 
percent  of  the  91.6  bmion  that  New  England 
consumers  paid  for  electricity  In  1973.  When 
the  Corps'  questionable  as8\miptions  are 
knocked  out,  this  modest  saving  is  likely  to 
tmparmte  completely.  There  should  be  no 
misunderstanding :  Dickey-Llncoln  power 
would  be  expensive  power  In  both  dollar 
costs  and  envtronmental  costs. 

But  tbe  most  telling  economic  argument 
■gainst  building  the  dams  ts  that  for  the 
same  money,  alternate  facllltlee  could  be 
built  and  other  programs  pvirsued  that  would 
yield  greater  savings  on  every  New  Kng- 
lander's  electricity  bill,  as  well  as  other  tan- 
gible benefits.  The  public  money  now  allotted 
to  the  project  could  be  applied  more  prac- 
ticably and  economically  to  a  variety  of 
other  public  projects  that  would  be  of  much 
greater  value  In  both  the  short  and  long 
term— ezpandlnc  and  modernising  the  exist- 
ing rail  systems  In  the  region,  stimulating 
construction  of  waste-water  treatment 
plants,  promoting  sidld-waste  recycling  cen- 
ters, and  subsidising  the  cost  of  home  insu- 
lation and  storm  windows,  to  name  only  a 
few.  Indeed,  using  Oak  Bldge  National  Lab- 
oratory figures.  It  can  be  estimated  that 
an  Investment  of  only  $110-100  million  for 
retrofitting  homes  with  Insulation  and 
storm  windows  would  produce  energy  sav- 
ings equal  to  those  anticipated  for  Dickey- 
Llncoln.  Furthermore,  this  project,  along 
with  others  mentioned  above,  would  produce 
far  more  long  term  Jobs,  better  pollution 
control,  and  more  eflldent  energy  use  than 
Dlckey-Unooln. 

New  England's  avowed  energy  needs  can  be 
met  In  an  economical.  Innorattve  way  by 
constnictlng  scdld-waste-dlsposal  faellltlss 
such  as  the  one  scheduled  to  start  operation 
outside  Boston  In  1075.  The  DlcAey-Llncoln 
dams  would  cost  thirty  tlmss  as  much  as 
this  facility  but  produce  only  three  tlmee  as 
much  power.  In  other  words,  neither  the 
American  taxpayer  nor  the  New  England 
consumer  are  getting  their  money's  worth 
at  DIdcey-Llnooln.  and  In  tbe  liargaln  they 


are  losing  one  of  tbe  finest  wild  rivers  left  In 
the  eastern  United  States. 

When  a  dike  shields  Port  Kent  from  spring 
floods,  tbe  St.  John  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  course  It  had  cut  when  Champlaln 
fint  encoiintered  It  on  the  feast  day  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  In  1604.  The  old  clatter  of 
woodsmen's  tools  and  the  sounds  of  wilder- 
ness share  the  majesty  found  in  its  uninter- 
rupted length,  breadth,  and  varying  moods. 
One  traveler  has  reflected  that  "the  St.  John 
gradually  came  to  have  an  ominous  presence 
that  grew  almost  palpable.  The  mighty  river 
swept  Inexorably  on  to  the  sea  as  it  had 
done  for  centuries,  a  primitive  force  against 
which  man  seemed  Inslgnlflcant." 


NUTRITION  EDUCATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
Soiators  know,  my  concern  for  the  nu- 
tritional status  of  Americans  has  taken 
many  forms  and  foriims.  One  area  of 
particular  importance  is  tiie  education  of 
consumers  regarding  critical  choices  in 
the  foods  which  they  consume.  No  level  of 
affluence  can  guarantee  a  nutritious  diet 
if  the  consumer  is  unaware  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  healthy  meal.  This  education 
can  be  effective  only  if  the  concepts  are 
learned  at  an  early  age.  Iliese  concerns 
and  beliefs  are  reflected  in  S.  1945,  the 
National  Nutrition  Education  Act  of  1975, 
which  I  introduced  in  Jime. 

I  have  received  a  letter  of  support  from 
Helen  D.  Ullrich,  executive  director  of 
the  Society  for  Nutrition  Education.  Ms. 
Ullrich  and  the  society  have  my  most  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  nutritional  status  of 
our  citizens.  Their  assistance  has  been 
invaluable. 

On  August  21,  1975,  the  society  passed 
by  unanimous  vote  two  important  sup- 
portive resolutions.  The  first  endorses 
S.  1945.  and  the  second  is  in  support  of 
HH.  4222,  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975.  On  October  7,  Congress 
overrode  the  Presidents  veto,  and  HH. 
4222  became  Public  Law  94-105.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

SurposT  or  thx  Natioital  NurarnoN  Edvca- 
TION  Act  or  1975 — S.  1045,  H.B.  8504 

Whereas:  the  Society  for  Nutrition  Edu- 
cation has  already  overwhelmingly  provided 
endorsement  of  the  National  Nutrition  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1974;  and 

Whereas:  the  1976  Act  Is  substantively  the 
same  and  continues  to  be  In  harmony  with 
the  stated  goals  of  the  Society; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved:  That  the  Society 
fOT  Nutrition  Education  strongly  support  and 
encourage,  through  its  pubUcations  and  in- 
fluence, the  passage  of  S.  1946  and  HJl.  8684; 
and  that  the  Society  encourage  allied  orga- 
nizations which  share  the  goal  of  Improving 
nutrition  to  Join  In  every  action  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Supported  by  tmanlmoiis  voice  at  the  8th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Nutrition 
Education.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on  Thursday. 
Augtust  21.  1975. 

SurkxT    or    HJl.    4223,    Nationsl    Schooi. 

LuMCH  Act  aitd  CHnj>  NtmunoN  Act  or 

1966  Amxndicxkts  op  1975 

Whereas:  The  provisions  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  im- 
prove the  nutritional  status  of  many  Amer- 
icans; and 


Whereas:  the  1975  Amendmente  would 
significantly  improve  many  aspects  of  tbe 
existing  legislation,  especially  In  regard  to 
expansion  of  the  sununer  food  and  WIC  pro- 
grams and  would  mark  the  Initiation  of  a 
nutrition  education  component; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved:  That  the  Society 
for  Nutrition  Education  take  Immediate 
action  to  strongly  support  and  encourage  the 
passage  of  HJl.  4222  through  all  appropriate 
legislative  channels;  and  that  the  Society  en- 
courage allied  organizations  which  share  the 
goal  of  improving  nutrition  to  Join  in  active 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  B«r.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  articles 
from  the  society's  Journal  of  Nutrition 
Education,  be  printed  in  the  Record  to 
Inform  my  colleagues  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  members  of  the  Society  for 
Nutrition  Education.  These  dedicated 
professionals  work  with  food  programs 
and  nutrition  programs  every  day 
throughout  our  communities,  and  per- 
form a  great  service.  Because  of  their 
Indepth  knowledge  and  daUy  contact 
with  these  areas,  their  support  means  a 
great  deal  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  these  articles  with  my  colleagues. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Ftom  tbe  Journal  of  Nutrition  Education, 
July-September  1975] 
BDiroKiAi/— S.  1945  and  H.B.  8584 
Nutrition  education   is  a  political   Issue. 
Sen.  George  McOovem  (D-SJ>.)  has  reintro- 
duced his  bUl  for  "The  National  Nutrition 
Act  of  1976"  which  is  now  S.  1946  (see  p.  13 ) . 
Rep.  George  MlUer  (D-Callf.)  has  Introduced 
a  companion  bill  (HJl.  8584)  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

While  these  bills  request  funding  for  only 
the  beginning  of  an  educational  program.  It 
Is  a  first  step  to  provide  programs  by  which 
the  population  can  become  knowledgeable 
about  their  daily  food  choices.  At  a  time 
when  the  world-wide  food  supply  seems  crit- 
ical, a  viable  nutrition  education  program 
becomes  crucial. 

The  number  of  the  Senate  bill — S.  1945 — 
smphaslses  that  such  legislation  should  have 
been  passed  80  years  ago  when  pn  ci4>lta 
consumptinn  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  dairy 
products  hit  a  peak.  Duiing  World  War  n, 
nutrition  education  and  victory  gardens  were 
part  of  a  concentrated  nattcmal  effort.  Then 
came  the  growth  of  technology  to  develop 
and  promote  sodaUy  satisfying  convenience 
and  novelty  foods.  The  result  Is  a  serious  de- 
cline of  the  nutritional  makeup  of  tbe  na- 
tional diet. 

Some  may  ask  why  we  need  legislation  to 
provide  Federal  funds  for  the  programs  in 
the  schools.  They  may  feel  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  Incorporate  nutrition  education  Into 
other  ongtdng  or  proposed  programs.  In  fact, 
there  are  preeently  several  ways  In  which 
there  might  be  more  nutrition  exposure  in 
the  schools. 

For  example,  a  greatly  strengthened  Com- 
prehensive Health  Education  bill  was  Intro- 
duced this  year.  Nutrition  is  one  of  the  11 
areas  of  concentration  recommended  for  In- 
clusion in  the  bill.  The  Child  Nutrition  Act 
which  provides  fluids  for  several  child  feed- 
ing programs  proposes  token  appropriations 
for  surveys,  training,  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion pilot  projects.  But  nutrition  education 
should  be  Incorporated  into  a  multitude  of 
disciplines  and  programs  within  the  schools 
and  it  must  be  coordinated.  Therefore,  a  nu- 
trition education  bill  is  vltaUy  needed  to 
provide  fluids  to  ln4>lement  tbe  necessary 
coordination.' 

Since  nutrition  education  Is  a  part  of  many 
disciplines,  it  becomes  imperative  that  nutri- 
tion educators  who  are  in  home  economics. 
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dietetics,  health  and  physical  education,  con- 
giuner  and  family  life  education,  parent  in- 
volvements, and  chUd  feeding  shoiild  try  to 
coordinate  organisations  relating  to  those 
special  interests.  It  will  take  the  coOTdlnated 
effort  of  aU  Interested  groups  to  ensure  jmsB- 
sge  of  theee  bills. 

The  ability  to  adequately  educate  profes- 
sionals to  carry  out  programs  may  ooncem 
many  nutrition  educators.  There  are  un- 
known quantities.  Are  there  enough  career 
and  mservlce  training  facilities  for  teachers? 
What  are  tbe  training  curriculum  needs? 
What  qualifications  shotild  be  required  for 
s  state  nutrition  coordinator?  Let  this  Jour- 
nal be  your  sounding  board  about  ways  pro- 
fessional training  needs  could  be  met. 

Perhaps  before  any  nutrition  education 
legislation  can  be  passed  ways  must  be  iden- 
tified to  show  education  can  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  weU-belng  of  the  nation's  chil- 
dren. Legislators  can  show  their  constituen- 
cies that  more  chUdren  have  received  food  by 
coimtlng  the  meals  served  in  the  school 
feeding  programs.  How  do  we  count  numbers 
•nd  show  Improved  health  or  social  condi- 
tions as  a  result  of  nutrition  education? 
There  have  been  many  base  line  surveys 
which  show  the  need.  What  about  evaluation 
of  the  results  of  nutrition  education? 

All  of  the  above  must  be  convincing  In 
order  to  create  a  priority  need  to  pass  the 
nutrition  education  bUls — S.  1945  and  HJl. 
8684.  Your  comments  and  suggestions  are 
needed.  Express  them  to  Senator  McOovem 
an(\  Representative  MUIer,  authors  of  the 
bills,  and  to  your  own  legislators  In  the  Con- 
gress. Send  your  thoughts  tar  publication  in 
this  Journal  or  the  SNE  Communicator, 
the  newsletter  of  the  Society  for  Nutrition 
Education.  Put  your  thoughts  and  ideas  on 
paper.  Let  your  legislators  hear  you;  let  tis 
hear  from  you.  S.  1945  and  H.R.  8684  should 
have  been  ensusted  30  years  ago.  Let's  work 
to  have  them  passed  in  1975. 

HKi.E>r  D.  TTllxich. 

McOovsAN  Ntttrition  Education  Bill: 
a.  1945  IN197S? 

In  mid -June,  Sen.  George  McGovem  (D- 
BD.)  reintroduced  his  nutrition  education 
bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Tbe  bill— S.  1946— 
tbe  National  Nutrition  Education  Act  of 
1975— is  Identical  to  S.  8864  Introduced  In 
tbe  93rd  Congress  In  1974  (see  J.  Nutr.  Educ, 
8:84,  July-September.  1974;  7:8,  January- 
March,  1975;  SNE  Communicator  6:14,  Sep- 
tember 1974;  6:6,  December  1974). 

In  introducing  the  1976  bill  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate.  McOovem  coined  the  phrase 
"tbe  new  mlsnutrltlon"  to  describe  the  nu- 
tritional status  of  those  who  have  the  re- 
■ources  to  buy  sufficient  food  but  lack  the 
knowledge  to  choose  correctly.  "A  tax  dollar 
spent  to  give. consumers  a  sensible,  scientific 
guide  to  spending  their  food  debars  is  an 
Investment  as  well  as  an  expenditure  .  .  ." 
argued  McOovem. 

McOovem  said  he  was  relntrodxiclng  the 
bill  in  hope  of  startmg  a  discussion  leading 
to  some  positive  changes  in  the  bill.  How- 
ever, he  pointed  out  that  an  effective  pro- 
gram should  be  passed  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

8T7ICMABT  OF  BUJ,  PKOVISION8 

In  order  to  clarify  possible  questions  or 
misunderstandings  about  S.  1945,  the  foUow- 
lug  is  a  summary  and  Interpretation  of  tbe 
bUl: 

1.  Intent  of  Bill.  The  bill  would  encourage 
the  provision  of  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams in  school  classrooms  and  lunchrooms 
by  establishing  grants  for  teacher  training 
and  pUot  and  demonstration  projects,  fol- 
lowed by  longterm  funding  of  o(»nprehenslve 
nutrition  education  programs. 

2.  Definition  of  "Nutrition  Education  Pro- 
gram." S.  1945  defines  "nutrition  education 
program"  as  "a  multldlsdpllnary  program 
by  which  scientifically  sound  Information 
about  foods  and  nutrients  Is  Imparted  Ifi  s 


manner  that  Individuals  receiving  such  in- 
formation wUl  understand  the  prmclples  of 
nutrition  and  seek  to  maximize  their  weU- 
belng  through  food  consumption  practices, 
both  In  the  school  lunchroom  and  In  the 
community  at  large,  consistent  with  optlmiim 
health." 

3.  Teacher  Training.  Grants  would  be 
avaUable  to  state  agencies,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  enable  development  of  programs 
to  train  early  childhood,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teachers  (at  both  career  and  Inservlce 
training  levels)  In  the  science  of  nutrition. 
methods  and  techniques.  Information,  and 
current  Issues  relating  to  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  food-related  problems. 

4.  PUot  and  Demonstration  Projects.  Pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  organ- 
izations would  be  able  to  apply  for  funds  for 
pUot  and  demonstration  projects.  Including 
curriculum  development,  demonstration, 
testing,  and  evaluation. 

5.  Technical  Assistance.  Assistance  such 
as  the  exchange  of  Information  regarding  ef- 
fective nutrition  education  methods  would 
be  offered  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, colleges,  and  universities  by  the 
Office  of  Education  throiigh  created  staff 
positions. 

6.  State  Programs,  Nutrition  Education  Co- 
ordinator and  Comprehensive  Plan.  Federal 
funds  would  be  avaUable  to  state  educa- 
tional agencies  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping and  Implementing  nutrition  educa- 
tion programs  for  both  public  and  private 
schools.  In  order  to  obtain  these  funds,  state 
educational  agencies  would  be  required  to  ap- 
point a  state  coordinator  for  nutrition  edu- 
cation. The  coordinator  would  have  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  plan  for  nutrition 
education  within  that  state.  Elements  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  would  Include  syste- 
matlo  training  In  nutrition  education  for 
present  and  future  teachers  and  establish- 
ment of  a  State  Nutrition  Education  Ad- 
visory CouncU. 

7.  National  Nutrition  Education  Resource 
Center.  A  National  Nutrition  Education  Re- 
source Center  would  be  established  by  the 
Ofllce  of  Education,  DHEW.  The  center  would 
provide  facilities  and  services  for  training 
Btate  coordinators,  coUect  and  create  cur- 
rictUum  materials,  and  evaluate  programs. 

8.  Pundlng.  The  funding  for  the  first  year 
of  operation  of  the  3-year  program  would  be 
approximately  »76  mUllon,  with  some  addi- 
tional money  contributed  by  states. 

Iin>UCATIONS 

8.  194S  has  several  important  features  In 
relation  to  overall  nutrition  education  pol- 
icies and  programs. 

First,  it  could  apply  to  nutrition  instruc- 
tion In  any  exUtlng  curricular  area  such  as 
health,  science,  home  economics,  or  math* 
in  connection  with  school  food  service  pro- 
grams; or  even  as  a  separate  course.  If  the 
bill's  program  Is  Implemented,  there  would 
not  be  major  dlsmptlon  of  school  curricula, 
and  state  departments  receiving  program 
funding  could  chooae  to  implement  nutri- 
tion education  In  the  way  that  best  met 
their  needs. 

Second,  the  bill's  provisions  would  involve 
a  majority  of  the  nutrition  education  com- 
munity— not  only  schools  but  also  state  and 
local  educational  agencies,  Federal  agen- 
cies, colleges,  universities,  and  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  education  and  research  agen- 
cies, Instlutlons  and  organisations. 

Third,  the  program  would  be  designed  to 
coordinate  and  supplement — not  supplant — 
existing  efforts.  For  example,  the  proposed 
comprehensive  state  plan  would  have  to  co- 
ordinate new  programs  with  existing  ones 
such  as  those  administered  by  USDA  or  state 
health  education  curricula.  Pilot  and  demon- 
stration projects  would  Include  the  evalua- 
tion of  exemplary  existing  curricular  mate- 
rials. The  proposed  National  Nutrition  Educa- 
tion Resource  Center  "may  in  part  be  located 
within  the  framework  of  existing  backtq;) 


faculties  In  the  area  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion." 

Fourth  and  finally,  the  bUl's  funding  would 
be  Infiuentlal  beyond  Its  3-year  period.  It 
would  provide  "seed  money"  to  establish 
permanent,  ongoing  nutrition  education  cur- 
ricula In  U.S.  schools. 

Perhaps  the  Importance  of  tbe  National 
Nutrition  Education  Act  of  1975  can  be  sum- 
marized In  the  words  of  a  slogan  used  on 
SNE  and  JNE  publicity  materials: 

"Nutrition  Education:  An  Investment  To- 
day for  Better  Health  Tomorrow." — M.CJ». 


VlTAIcnf/MlNXXAL  RXGOIJiTIONS  IN  THX 

Nxws  Again 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  pub- 
lished "tentative  amendments"  to  Its  pro- 
posed regulations  on  dietary  supplements 
and  special  dietary  foods  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, May  28,  1976.  The  reguUtlons,  first 
published  In  February  1973  after  much 
deliberation  and  extensive  hearings,  had 
never  been  Implemented  In  final  form.  They 
had  been  held  up  by  an  order  from  the  UJT. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  as  a 
result  of  several  petitions  from  the  "health" 
food  Industry. 

The  major  provision  of  Interest  In  the 
"tentative  amendments"  Is  that  nutrient 
supplements  would  not  be  classified  as  dnigs 
beyond  maximum  potency  limits  (150%  UJ3. 
RDA  in  most  cases)  but  would  Instead  be 
regulated  by  safety  criteria  speUed  out  in 
other  regiUatlons.  For  example,  existing  reg- 
\ilatlons  already  prescribe  maximum  levels 
of  safety  for  vitamins  A  and  D,  folic  acid, 
iodine,  copper,  flourlne,  and  potassium. 

A  6-week  period  was  allowed  for  interested 
parties  to  comment  on  the  "tentative  amend- 
ments." (Closing  date  was  July  14,  1976). 

Final,  revised  regulations  wlU  not  be  issued 
until  the  hearing  record  on  dietary  sup- 
plements (held  In  1968-1970)  is  reopened  to 
permit  cross-examination  of  a  representative 
of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
CoxmcU.  The  piirpoee  is  to  clarify  certain 
points  including  the  derivation  and  scientific 
basis  of  the  NAS-NRC  Recommended  Dietary 
Allowances  (RDAs)  and  the  use  to  which 
FDA  Is  putting  the  VS.  RDAs  (which  were 
adapted  from  the  1968  NAS-NRC  RDAs). 

MeanwhUe  a  blU  to  limit  FDA's  authority 
over  regulating  the  potency  and  combina- 
tions of  vitamins  and  minerals  has  gathered 
wide  support  In  Congress.  A  bill,  sponsored 
by  Senators  Proxmlre  (D-Wis.)  and 
Schwelker  (R-Penn.)  has  been  revised  several 
times  and — at  press  time — bad  been  added 
as  an  amendment  to  S.  988.  a  bUl  to  extend 
authorization  for  heart  and  lung  research. 

Perhaps  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
ongoing  "vitamin-mineral  controversy"  (re- 
garding possible  restricted  avaUabUlty  of 
theee  nutrients)  is  that  it  means  dlffer«nt 
things  to  different  people.  To  the  "health" 
food  industry,  it  can  mean  business.  To  the 
consumer,  it  represents  hope  for  Improved 
health.  To  the  poUtlclan,  It  refiects  an  In- 
fringement of  consumer  rights.  And  to  the 
nutrition  educator?  Maybe  we  had  better  In- 
corporate some  these  meanings  Into  the  way 
nutrient  needs  are  taught. 


THE  DECLINE  OP  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  a  few 
days  ago.  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nations Board  announced  the  formation 
of  a  blue  ribbon  panel  to  investigate  pos- 
sible reasons  for  the  continuing  decline 
in  test  scores  on  the  nationally  admin- 
istered scholastic  aptitude  tests.  Por  the 
12th  year  in  a  row,  the  measurable  per- 
formance of  America's  high  school  stu- 
dents in  standardized  verbal  and  mathe- 
matical tests  has  fallen.  Those  tests  are 
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graded  on  a  scale  from  200  to  800.  Tlie 
average  scores  In  1963  in  verbal  and 
mathematical  tests  respectively,  were 
478  and  502.  This  year,  the  average  scores 
were  down  to  434  and  472.  lli^t  decline  is 
evidence  of  deplorable  shortcomings  in 
our  educational  system. 

The  deterioration  of  American  educa- 
tion is  far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  left 
entirely  to  investigations  by  professional 
educators.  It  casts  a  shadow  over  the  fu- 
ture of  millions  of  students.  It  betrays 
the  hopes  of  their  parents  and  the  trust 
of  the  taxpayers  who  have  so  generously 
supported  public  education.  The  decline 
of  learning  in  our  country's  schools 
should  command  the  urgent  attention  of 
everyone  in  public  office.  I  was  privileged 
recently  to  discuss  the  problems  of  our 
public  schools  with  the  members  of  the 
New  York  State  School  Boards  Associa- 
ti<ni.  Because  my  comments  on  that  oc- 
casion concerned  in  part  the  policies 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  been 
following  for  the  last  decade  in  the  field 
of  education,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the^RzcoKo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

Remakks  bt  Senator  Jamxs  L.  Bxtcjclxt  Bk- 
roEB  THz  Nrw  York  Statx  School  Boards 

ASSOCIATTOM 

Because  I  must  return  to  Washington  this 
morning.  I  have  only  a  half -hour  to  discuss 
with  you  current  Federal  legislation  alTecting 
education,  the  problems  of  financing  and  ad- 
ministering our  schools,  and  the  interaction 
between  federal  officials  and  those,  like  you, 
who  are  closest  to  the  people. 

Those  subjects  cannot  be  covered  In  the 
time  allotted.  Indeed,  It  would  take  at  least 
the  time  I  have  Just  to  explain  why  I  voted 
to  override  the  presidential  veto  of  the  Edu- 
cation Appropriations  Bill  and,  more  recent- 
ly, to  sustain  the  veto  of  the  School  Nutri- 
tion Bill.  It  seems  to  take  almost  as  much 
time  to  explicate  a  piece  of  legislation  as  It 
does  to  draft  It.  Indeed,  you  who  must  cope 
with  tb»  practical  effects  of  federal  legisla- 
tion regarding  education  know  all  too  well  its 
complexities,  its  vagaries,  and  its  occasional- 
ly unfathomable  implications. 

So  today  I  shall  avoid  them  altogether. 
For  their  discussion  Is  not  why  I  wanted  to 
accept  your  gracious  Invitation  to  meet  with 
you.  Bather,  I  was  especially  eager  to  attend 
the  OQDventlon  of  the  New  York  State  School 
Boards  Aaaociatlon  as  an  expression  of  my 
own  appreciation  for  your  pubUc  service  as 
elected  members  of  the  school  boards  of  our 
state.  You  bold  your  offices  for  one  reason: 
your  concern  for  education.  All  the  textbook 
leaaons  In  civics  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment mean  nothing  unless  there  are  men 
and  women  willing  to  take  up  the  demand- 
ing, and  at  times  disagreeable,  challenges  of 
pubUe  sdmlnlwtratton;  and  nowhere  are  those 
chsJIenges  more  awesome  or  more  vital  than 
in  oar  sobools.  In  truth,  the  citizens  who  set 
aside  fhetr  prlvats  concerns  and  personal 
goals  in  order  to  assume  the  sometimes 
thsnirleas  tasks  of  running  the  nation's 
schools  are  the  shock  troops  of  democracy. 

Tou  are  expected  to  secure  adequate  fund- 
ing for  education  without  increasing  the  tax 
burdens  ot  the  public;  to  champion  every 
worthwhile  innovation  In  learning  without 
abandoning  traditions;  to  take  a  definite 
stand  in  every  controversy  without  sUgfattng 
any  opposing  point  of  view;  to  preserve  local 
oontnd  over  education  while  securing  more 
outside  funding  for  It.  Tou  must  sccurately 
reflect  the  popular  will,  wbUe  steadfastly 
applying  to  your  duties  those  principles  upon 
which  you  were  elected.  Tou  must  stimulate 
greater  public  participation  in  the  poUtlcal 


proeess,  knowing  that  you  will  be  the  first 
to  experience  public  discontent  with  what- 
ever may  go  amiss  in  education.  And  through 
tt  all,  you  must  keep  smiling. 

I  know  how  you  feel.  Believe  me,  I  know. 
And  so,  my  first  purpose  for  being  here  today 
is  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  very  much 
due:  to  acknowledge  your  dedication  to  the 
best  Interests  of  New  York's  children. 

My  second  purpose  is  to  explain  In  a  gen- 
eral way  my  own  views  of  those  interests  and 
to  share  with  you  my  concerns  as  to  the 
direction  American  education  seems  to  be 
taking.  There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  catalog 
for  you  the  problems  of  American  education. 
Indeed,  I  hojpe  you  will  feel  free  to  do  that 
for  me  in  your  communications  with  my  of- 
fice, BO  that  I  can  benefit  from  your  infor- 
mation and  advice.  Today  I  want  to  look  be- 
yond the  subjects  that  make  headlines  for 
newspapers  and  headaches  fc»'  school  board 
members.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  intend  to 
speiLk.  to  you  about  such  Issues  as  forced 
busing. 

RDUCATION    AND    SOCIAL    POLICY 

For  the  busing  controversy — together  with 
the  related  issues  of  racial  quotas  t(x  teach- 
ers and  students — Is  only  a  symptom  of  a 
danger  at  once  deeper  and  broader.  That  is 
the  Federal  government's  tendency  to  use 
public  education  as  an  instrument  for  the 
correction  of  all  our  social  ills.  As  members 
of  school  boards,  you  well  know  that  Amer- 
ica's schools  have  been  called  upon  to  be  the 
cure-all  for  everything  that  may  or  may  not 
be  wrong  with  our  society.  What  the  economy 
does  not  produce,  what  the  churches  do  not 
Instill,  what  the  political  system  does  not 
deliver,  the  schools  are  expected  to  accom- 
plish. The  Herculean  task  expected  of  our 
school  boards  is  to  correct  the  defects  which, 
at  least  for  the  last  several  millennia,  have 
been  found  in  every  aspect  of  human  life. 
Prejudice,  inequity,  delinquency,  psycholog- 
ical disturbances,  poor  health,  nutritional 
deficiencies,  all  these  and  more  are  brought 
to  the  classrooms  of  your  schools.  And  It  is 
somehow  considered  your  responsibility  to 
eliminate  those  evils  from  the  community.  In 
the  process,  some  students  may  also  learn 
those  fundamentals  of  reading  and  writing 
which  they  will  require  in  their  long  Jour- 
ney through  life. 

In  short,  our  priorities  in  education  are 
badly  confused;  but  that  is  certainly  not  the 
fault  of  the  school  boards.  Rather,  It  Is  the 
fault  of  those  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
public's  schools  must  compensate  for  the 
pubUc'B  shortcomings,  that  schools  exist  pri- 
marily to  restructtire  society,  rather  than  to 
awaken  inquisitive  young  minds  and  touch 
tender  imaginations. 

That  is  why  I  find  in  some  ways  irrelevant 
the  debate  over  whether  racial  gerrymander- 
ing in  the  schools,  howsoever  it  be  dlsguished, 
will  someday  foster  a  society  better  than  the 
one  In  which  we  now  live.  If  the  matter  were 
put  to  a  vote,  many  in  this  audience  would 
find  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  that 
question. 

But  I  propose  a  more  fundamental  in- 
quiry: should  the  shaping  of  a  future  so- 
ciety— of  whatever  merits — be  the  primary 
purpose  of  our  schools?  If  so,  does  that  not 
Imply  that  any  electoral  majority,  having 
gained  control  over  the  administration  of 
the  pubUc  schools,  should  have  a  free  hand 
to  wield  them  as  tools  of  Its  own  politics? 
Should  we  really  take  so  dangerous  a  notion 
for  granted? 

I  think  not,  and  I  am  sure  that  moet  school 
botutl  members  would  concm*  in  my  dlssenl. 
It  is  trite  but  true  that  our  country  has  no 
more  precious  assets  than  her  school  sys- 
tems. It  would  be  tragic  if  public  support 
for  them  were  eroded  and  public  respect  for 
them  undermined  by  the  politiclzation  of 
educational  policy.  Tou  who  are  here  today 
must  remain  ovr  best  bulwarks  against  that 
disturbing  poesibUlty. 
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FEDERAL  TSRSTTS  LOCAL  COHTROL  OF  KBOOUai 

If  the  politiclzation  of  education  Is  bad. 
then  its  federal  politiclzation  is  abominable. 
In  New  Tork,  as  in  other  states,  many  school 
boards  are  facing,  inevitably,  controversial 
decisions  concerning  the  use  In  the  public 
schools  of  learning  materials  developed  by 
private  educators  supported  by  federal  grants. 
I  am  referring  to  the  package  known  as 
"Man:  A  Course  of  Study,"  now  commonly 
referred  to  as  "M.A.C.O.S."  It  has  been  many 
years  since  any  single  curriculum  change 
stirred  up  so  much  antagonism  between  pro- 
fessional educators  and  the  public.  I  know 
that  some  of  you  are  already  dealing  with 
this  issue  in  your  own  communities,  and 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  emotionally  explosive 
It  can  become.  The  reason  for  the  emotion- 
alism on  both  Bides  of  the  Issue,  I  believe, 
is  that  M-A.C.O.S.  has  become  a  symbol,  the 
focal  point  of  a  wider  debate.  And  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  is:  Who  will  control  Amer- 
ican education? 

I  do  not  intend  to  evaluate  the  MJ^.C.Ofl. 
materials.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  local 
officials — in  other  words,  you.  That  Is  why 
I  have  answered  the  mall  I  receive  on  this 
subject  by  urging  my  correspondents  to  take 
their  case,  whatever  It  may  be,  to  their  local 
school  board.  Tempting  as  the  Issue  Is  as 
a  poUtlcal  football,  I  do  not  think  federal 
officials,  myself  Included,  should  Involve 
themselves  affirmatively  or  negatively  In  the 
selection  of  classroom  materials  for  America's 
schools. 

And  yet,  M.A.C.O.S.  is  Itself  a  startling  Ve- 
mlnder  of  Interference  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment In  the  curricula  of  our  schools.  En- 
tirely apart  from  its  content.  It  is  its  origins 
which  most  concern  me.  There  is  something 
ominous  about  the  fact  that  certain  text- 
books have  been  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
government  to  the  sum  of  seven  million  dol- 
lars. What  will  that  level  of  federal  inter- 
vention do  to  the  marketplace  demand  for 
educational  materials?  Why,  the  very  i«w«t 
things  that  federal  intervention  does  in  any 
other  market.  It  takes  fundamental  deci- 
sions, including  quality  control,  out  of  the 
hands  of  consumers  and  puts  them  in  the 
hands  of  distant  bureaucrats.  It  gives  an  un- 
fair advantage  to  those  who  develop  and 
who  sell  federally  subsidized  materials.  And 
wOTflt  of  all.  It  lends  the  prestige  and  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  government  to  them. 
To  my  mind,  that  is  one  more  small  step 
toward  the  engineered  evolution  of  a  cen- 
tralized, unitary,  national  school  system. 
mvAKcnfo  KDncATTOir 
There  is  no  denying  that  federal  funding 
has  been  helpful  to  many  school  districts. 
But  no  gift  has  ever  come  from  Washington 
without  strings.  Tour  annual  budgets  no 
longer  depend  solely  upon  decisions  mads 
by  you  and  yoiu-  constituents. 

Tlie  number  of  teachers  you  can  employ, 
the  facilities  you  can  maintain,  e^n  the 
hours  you  can  keep  the  schools  open  in- 
creasingly depend  upon  funding  decisions 
made  by  the  Ck>iigrees  and  by  Federal 
agencies. 

Many  of  you  have  experienced  the  frustra- 
tion of  having  a  federal  grant  in  hand  which 
can  be  spent  for  one  specific  piuix>se:  for 
buying  cameras  when  your  school  needs 
blackboards,  or  for  expanding  athletic  facili- 
ties when  your  pupils  need  new  desks.  Those 
absurdities  are  the  inevitable  effect  of  cen- 
tralized direction.  Indeed,  so  fixed  are  we 
upon  federal  support  for  local  schools  that 
many  boards  must  employ  what  are  collo- 
quially known  as  grantsmen,  those  profes- 
sional writers  of  grant  packages  whose  career 
it  is  to  secure  for  their  employers  the  largest 
slice  of  the  federal  pie  they  can  obtain. 

By  the  way,  I  hope  our  grantsmen  in 
New  Tork  are  doing  a  good  Job.  Whatever  we 
might  think  of  the  bakery,  we  have  paid  for 
a  larger  slice  of  the  pie  than  we  are  apt 
to  be  served.  I  will  be  frank  to  say  that  I 
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am  highly  skeptical  of  the  growing  federal 
role  in  American  education;  and  while  I 
oppose  federal  direction  of  many  of  the  pro- 
grams now  being  administered  from  Wash- 
ington, I  will  continue  to  work  to  secure 
for  New  Tork  as  large  a  share  of  existing 
federal  grants  as  possible  vmtil  that  happy 
day  when  the  federal  role  In  education  is 
slimmed  back  and  a  larger  degree  of  state 
and  local  direction  restored. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we  have 
come  a  long  way  from  the  time  when  the 
money  a  school  board  spent  depended  di- 
rectly upon  popular  approval  of  its  wcMic.  To 
my  mind,  our  movement  away  from  that 
localism  has  been  unfortimate.  I  suspect  that 
many  of  the  voters  who  reject  your  appeals 
for  Increased  support  do  so  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  somewhere  in  Washington,  there 
Is  cash  to  make  up  for  what  they  wUl  not 
give  you.  And  of  course.  In  Washington  there 
is  that  cash,  but  it  all  comes  out  of  the  same 
pockets  back  home  In  your  district.  But  I 
suspect  the  larger  reason  is  that  the  voter 
is  no  longer  satisfied  that  he  Is  receiving  his 
money's  worth  In  terms  of  educational  re- 
sults. I  suspect  that  the  American  parent — 
this  one  not  excluded — is  no  longer  satisfied 
that  there  Is  a  necessary  correlation  between 
dollars  spent  and  knowledge  and  learning 
skills  absorbed. 

But  one  thing  is  certain:  however  the 
public  votes  on  school  budgets,  and  whether 
or  not  a  vote  against  local  funding  Is  moti- 
vated by  the  assumption  that  Washington 
will  meet  the  gap,  the  facts  are  that  what- 
ever the  Immediate  source  of  the  funds,  the 
New  York  taxpayer  ultimately  pays  the  full 
cost. 

For  New  Yorkers,  it  is  accurate  to  say  that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  federal  funding  of 
education.  There  is  only  taxpayer  funding. 
Sometimes  the  tax  dollars  can  go  directly 
from  the  community  to  the  community's 
schools.  At  other  times,  and  all  too  frequently 
these  days,  the  dollars  will  go  from  New 
York  to  Washington  and  retiim  to  New 
York's  schools  shrunken  both  by  Inflation 
and  by  federal  administrative  costs,  and 
laden  with  federal  directives  as  to  how  those 
dollars  are  to  be  spent.  That  is  why  I  some- 
times wish  that  above  every  polling  place  in 
the  country  were  Inscribed  the  words:  "There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch." 

We  must  face  the  fact  that,  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  our  schools  will  have  to  func- 
tion on  tight  budgets.  When  your  President, 
John  Woods,  visited  my  office  last  month,  he 
mentioned  to  me  that  the  school  boards  of 
our  state  had  already  this  year  suffered  more 
bond  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  voters  than 
in  any  previous  year. 

His  astute  editorial  In  the  last  Issue  of 
yo\ir  Association's  Journal  comments  upon 
possible  reasons  for  that  negative  recc»xl  of 
late,  and  I  would  like  to  add  my  own 
thoughts  on  the  same  point. 

As  Mr.  Woods  observed,  it  can  no  longer 
be  said  that  voters  i/ixo  reject  school  bonds 
are  either  careless  of  education  or  uncon- 
cerned about  children.  Least  of  all  Is  that 
true  in  New  Tork.  where  the  public's  gen« 
erous  commitment  to  education  has  set  a 
pioud  record.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Woods'  nnftmn 
ment  that  school  board  budgets  are  testing 
the  limits  of  the  public's  willingness  to 
spend  more  money  on  education. 

But  I  would  like  to  carry  that  observation 
one  step  farther.  Is  the  public's  fiscal  con- 
cern necessarily  bad?  Heartbieaklng  as  It 
can  be  for  you  to  see  your  projects  defeated 
by  a  budget-conscious  electorate,  the  voters' 
refusal  to  give  more  money  to  the  schools 
may  not  be  altogether  evil.  That  statement 
must  sound  at  least  unorthodox  and  per- 
bsps  blasphemous.  But  it  may  force  xis  all  to 
pay  attention  to  certain  terribly  worrisome 
fscts  about  the  quality  of  education  In 
America. 
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COMSmORISlC  IN  KDX7CATION 

Over  the  last  twenty  years,  the  per  capita 
amoimt  Americans  have  spent  in  educating 
a  child  in  the  public  schools  has  grown  fan- 
tastically, even  in  terms  of  constant,  rather 
than  inflated,  dollars.  In  part,  this  was  a 
healthy  trend;  for  many  children  had  had 
deficient  schooling,  and  the  increase  in  fund- 
ing did  make  a  dramatic  difference  to  mil- 
lions of  students.  But  in  part,  the  trend  to 
spend  ever  mcne  money  on  education  was 
thoughtless,  Instlnctlve^lf  you  will,  reac- 
tionary. Reacting  especially  to  the  shock  of 
Sputnik  In  1957,  Americans  raced  to  sur- 
pass the  Soviet  Union  in  everything,  espe- 
cially schooling,  although  it  was  doubtful 
that  we  were  ever  really  behind.  Every 
school  needed  a  language  lab  because  a  few 
elite  Soviet  academies  bad  them.  Costly  lab- 
oratory facilities  were  acquired  so  that  our 
country  would  not  lack  for  space  scientists 
and  engineers,  of  wh(»n,  within  a  decade, 
there  was  a  surplus,  many  of  them  Jobless. 
In  short,  we  spent  as  recklessly  on  education 
as  we  did  on  some  weapons  system  and  some 
space  projects.  We  thought  that  the  liberal 
use  of  money  could  substitute  for  student 
discipline,  for  long  hours  of  study,  and  for 
dally,  parental  supervision  of  their  children's 
progress. 

In  our  zeal  for  learning  centers  and  am- 
ple libraries,  some  of  us  forgot  Industry,  per- 
severance, respect  for  learning,  and  rever- 
ence for  thought.  Above  all.  we  seem  to  have 
neglected  the  fundamentals — an  insistence 
on  the  mastery  of  the  basic  tools  of  learning, 
the  three  "R's"  and  disciplined  habits  of 
thought  that  were  once  understood  to  be 
essential  to  the  educational  process.  So  now, 
a  generation  after  Sputnik,  America's  youth, 
by  and  large,  attends  schools  that  are  su- 
perbly equipped,  well  staffed,  and  freely 
financed.  But  when  they  prepare  to  leave 
the  public  schools  at  age  18,  when  they  take 
their  college  boards,  the  results  are  sorely 
disappointing.  Test  scores  are  falling 
throughout  the  country,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  reflect  a  real  decline  In 
fundamental  learning  among  this  country's 
student  population. 

I  recognize  that  certain  other  factors  are 
related  to  that  phenomenon,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  larger  percentage  of  high  school  stu- 
dents who  take  college  boards.  But  that  is 
Insignificant  compared  to  the  steady,  and 
ever  more  ominous,  drops  In  measurable  stu- 
dent achievement. 

Heretical  as  it  sounds,  I  submit  that  to- 
day's young  Americans  may  not  necessarily 
be  the  best  educated  generation  in  human 
history.  That  Judgment  might  be  affirmed 
by  the  many  college  Instructors  who  now 
complain  that  their  students  cannot  dia- 
gram a  sentence  or  analyze  a  passage  from 
Shakespeare.  I  wonder  If  there  is  not  a  cor- 
relation between  how  freely  we  have  funded 
education  and  how  little  we  have  obtained 
for  the  public's  taxes.  A  two  year  study  of 
that  correlation  by  New  Tork's  own  Hudson 
Institute  suggests  a  definite — and  negative — 
relationship  between  money  put  into  the 
schools  and  learning  carried  from  them.  I 
recommend  it  for  your  reading. 

And  so,  returning  to  my  original  point, 
I  wonder  If  the  voters  who  keep  txirnlng 
down  school  bond  Issues  may  not  be  a  step 
ahead  of  public  officials — ^you  and  me  alike. 
Perlu^M  they  are  already  aware  that  they 
have  not  secured  a  fair  ret\im  for  their  taxes 
Invested  in  education.  Indeed,  the  public 
which  has  been  rejecting  your  budgets  is  the 
same  public  which  is  beginning  to  demand 
greater  accountabUlty  from  all  Institutions, 
both  governmental  and  private.  I  welcome 
this  rising  tide  of  consumerism.  America 
needs  it.  Businesses  need  consumerism  to 
keep  In  shape;  government  needs  it  to  keep 
budgets  lean  and  bureaucrats  responsive. 
Our  schools  need  it  too.  Only  consumerism 
in  education  can  make  sure  the  public  gets 
the  moet  for  Its  money.  When  the  manufae^ 
turers  In  Detroit  recall  large  numbers  at 


cars  because  of  shoddy  workmanship,  we  are 
rightly  scandalized.  When  large  numbers  of 
high  school  graduates  cannot  read  and  in- 
terpret the  Constitution,  <ithould  we  not  all 
be  equally  outraged? 

FCMDAmMTALS  OT  LXARKHYO 

It  Is  time  to  reassess  the  assumptions  we 
made  too  carelessly  back  in  1957.  Does  man 
money  for  schools  mean  better  education  for 
the  children  in  them?  Can  audiovisual  labs 
substitute  for  the  discipline  of  prolonged 
study  and  heavy  reading  assignments?  Can 
the  contemporary  maxims  of  psychology  and 
sociology  substitute,  as  they  have  in  many 
schools,  for  the  facts  of  history,  the  mechan- 
ics of  our  political  system,  and  the  study  of 
the  philosophic  and  moral  concepts  on  which 
that  system  has  been  structured?  Before  stu- 
dents learn  sensitivity,  should  they  not  first 
acquire  those  fundamental  linguistic  and 
mathematical  skills  without  which  they  wUl 
be  forever  limited  in  their  educational  and 
human  capadtiee? 

Perhaps  my  own  value  Judgments  are 
showing.  So  be  it.  As  a  conservative,  I  be- 
lieve in  value  Judgments.  And  I  believe,  too. 
that  unless  pubUc  education  is  based  upon 
them,  it  will  neglect  the  moet  Important  part 
of  Its  mission.  I  believe  that  schooling  must 
be  based  on  the  value  Judgment  that  some 
cultural  habits — ^honesty,  industry,  patriot- 
ism, respect  for  both  persons  and  property — 
are  better  than  others.  Most  of  aU,  our 
schools  must  not  lead  young  Americans  to 
think  it  will  be  their  privilege  to  make  the 
world  over  in  their  own  image — especially 
when  our  educational  system  seems  to  be 
falling  so  dismally  in  giving  them  any  true 
understanding  of  their  own  cultural  roots 
and  history,  any  basis  for  a  perspective  with 
which  to  Judge  the  present  and  evaluate  the 
future.  In  the  first  place,  remaking  the  world 
defies  the  energies  of  any  one  generation, 
even  one  raised  on  burgers  from  MacDonalda 
and  milk  from  New  Tork's  farms.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  a  relativism  of  values  In  the 
schools  does  not  Inculcate  students  with 
idealism  but  with  uncertainty.  It  breeds  a 
rooUess  generation,  without  ties  of  posonal 
Identification  to  the  poet  and,  so,  without  any 
bridges  to  that  future  which  they  themselves 
must  make.  If  that  be  a  severe  Judgment,  let 
it  be  measured  against  the  contemporary 
realities  of  young  America. 

I  hope  I  do  not  appear  to  be  a  doomsayer. 
As  the  network  newsmen  say,  bad  news  is 
news,  good  news  is  tinlnterosUng.  If  I 
thought  you  wanted  accolades,  I  vrould  have 
spent  my  limited  time  with  you  reciting  your 
well-deserved  praises.  In  fact,  largely  because 
of  the  unsung  dedication  of  school  board 
members,  I  am  optimistic  that,  despite  cur- 
rent and  future  disagreements  among  edu- 
cators, public  officials,  and  parents,  we  cux 
reach  a  common,  unifying  version  of  what 
American  education  shoxild  be. 
Tax  ROLx  or  parknts 
Let  me  suggest  that,  in  discussing  where 
our  schools  go  from  here,  we  be  guided  by 
two  Interrelated  principles.  The  first  is  paren- 
tal control  of  education.  No  system  of  edu- 
cation, no  matter  how  excellent  academi- 
cally, can  compromise  the  right  of  parents 
to  guide  their  children's  learning.  We  dare 
not  say  that  the  state  knows  beet.  Experi- 
ence, both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  has  taught  us  that  that  u  not 
true.  We  must,  therefore,  maintain  the  pri- 
macy of  the  family  in  schooling,  even  though 
that  goal  seems  distant  indeed  in  a  society 
which  ever  more  diminishes  the  significance 
and  stability  of  the  famUy  unit. 

It  Is,  of  course,  easy  to  declare  that  peien- 
tal  control  of  education  must  be  preserved; 
but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  implement 
that  nol^  sentiment.  To  their  credit,  many 
school  boards  in  New  Tork  have  experi- 
mented with  plans  to  broaden  community 
involvement  in  the  schools.  Needless  to  say. 
not  all  of  them  have  lived  up  to  initial  ex- 
pectations;  but  that  falliue  brings  us  to 
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n^iat.  In  my  opinion,  must  be  the  second 
fund«mental  principle  of  American  educa- 
Uon.  Just  as  the  rearing  of  children  la  the 
right  of  parents,  so  too  It  must  ultimately 
remain  their  responsibility.  The  freedom  to 
make  decisions  affecting  a  child's  learning 
carries  with  It  the  obligation  to  support  those 
deetslons  with  reaouroes,  with  Interest,  and 
with  peraonal  InTolTement.  Many  school 
boards — and  many  of  you,  I  suppoee — have 
triad  to  share  vital  decisions  with  their  com- 
munity, only  to  find  that  some  parents  have 
abdicated  their  role  In  the  supervision  of 
their  children's  schooling.  This  seems  to  be 
another  unhappy  manifestation  of  a  gen- 
eral phenomenon  of  our  mass  society:  the 
Irony  that.  Just  when  there  seems  to  be  more 
complaints  than  ever  about  the  institutions 
of  government — including  school  boards — 
there  appears  to  be  remarkably  little  wlUlng- 
nesB  on  the  part  of  average  Americana  to 
mobilize  themselves  for  corrective  action. 
Perhaps  it.  is  the  complexity  of  public  af- 
fairs— including  matters  of  education — 
which  dissuades  citizens  from  involvement 
in  them.  Perhaps  the  alienation  from  official 
InsUtutlona  which  increasingly  pervades  our 
country  has  led  Americans  to  aband<m  at- 
tempts to  exert  tbslr  wm  in  government  even 
before  they  really  make  the  effort.  Whatever 
the  reasons,  the  effects  are  clear:  school 
board  members  often  find  their  work  draws 
much  criticism  from  the  public,  but  precloxis 
little  assistance.  That  circumstance  must  be 
reversed  if  we  are  ever  to  achieve  the  cre- 
ative partnership  between  parents  and 
tesfOhsrs  which  underlies  our  democratic  con- 
ception of  schooling. 
Dm ocaacT  Atro  kxckllenck  nr  soucATioir 
But  what  Is  democratic  schooling?  Cer- 
tainly it  must  provide  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  who  attend  the  public 
schools.  But  should  it  be — Indeed,  can  It — 
seciue  equal  educational  results  from  all  stu- 
dents? That  is  not  a  far-fetched  question. 
Some  educators,  having  seen  how  little  the 
schools  have  been  able  to  do  to  eliminate 
Inequalities  in  American  society,  have  con- 
cluded that  all  academic  distinctions, 
whether  test  scores  or  grade  divisions  or  class 
promotions,  must  be  removed  so  that,  by 
not  rewarding  excellence,  we  will  not  punish 
the  lack  of  excellence. 

Indeed,  America's  school  boards  face  an  as- 
sault on  the  very  oonc^t  of  competitive 
learning,  of  striving  to  do  l>etter,  see  farther, 
thmk  faster,  and  accomplish  more  than  one's 
peers.  If  that  spirit  disappears  from  our  pub- 
lic schools,  it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  bef«« 
It  wastes  away  In  all  aspects  of  American 
life. 

I  beUeve  that  our  society  can  be  both  dem- 
ocratic and  Imbued  with  an  ^preclatlon  for 
azcellenoe,  that  the  American  people  can 
meet  their  obligations  to  the  less  fortunats 
without  lowering  standards  of  performance 
and  achievement.  Indeed,  to  do  so  Is  an  af- 
front to  aU  studies,  but  most  of  aU  to  those 
who  az*  struggling  to  overcome  the  handi- 
caps and  defldendee,  whether  physical  or 
social.  In  their  lives.  It  Is  no  favor  to  an 
athlete  to  set  lower  standards  for  his  per- 
Itormaooe  In  the  expectation  that  he  cannot 
ran  as  test  or  Jump  as  high  ss  his  oompetl- 
tors.  So  too.  It  is  no  favor  to  a  slow  learner 
or  to  a  dlaadTantaged  tbOA  to  Imply  that 
his  potential  for  the  future  will  be  forever 
limited  by  the  happenstance  ot  his  past. 

In  other  words,  oar  schools  must  treat 
children  as  Individuals,  rather  than  ss  ab- 
straetloBs  of  race  or  gmider  or  past  per- 
fcmiADee.  And  that,  I  know,  is  just  how 
aOuxA  board  members  would  like  to  treat 
them.  If  yoa  ware  free  to  do  so.  Uost  of  you 
probably  know  of  my  own  concern  about 
the  tendency  of  federal  regtilatlons  to  require 
edueators  to  treat  youngsters  as  something 
other  than  Indlvldiials.  Wen  might  your 
hearts  quail  whan  one  of  H.X.W.^  census 
takara  comas  around  to  count  your  pupils. 
In  the  same  room  where  a  dadleatsd  taachsr 


sees  only  25  children,  a  federal  bureaucrat 
sees  10  boys,  15  girls,  30  whites,  4  blacks,  1 
oriental,  3  slow  learners,  and  1  physical 
handicap.  Pardon  my  exaggeration,  but  I 
am  sure  you  know  exactly  what  I  mean. 

More  than  any  other  audience  I  could  ad- 
dreea,  you  know  that  learning  Is  too  fragile  a 
thing  to  flourish  In  a  depersonalized  atmos- 
phere or  under  intimidation  by  government. 

Tou  must  know,  too,  that  my  remarks  to- 
day have  deliberately  touched  lightly  upon 
sore  spots  in  education,  whj^e  emphaBlzing 
the'  broad  bases  of  agreement  which  can  unite 
educators,  administrators,  and  parents  in  our 
sometimes  rancorous  search  for  the  best 
possible  education  for  America's  children.  In 
that  search,  the  members  of  local  school 
boards  are  our  occasionally  beleaguered 
vanguard.  And  for  that  service — If  I  may 
presume  to  speak  In  the  name  of  the  people 
of  New  York — I  offer  you  both  my  own  i^- 
preclation  and  their  thanks. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  PROPOSES  RE- 
FORliiS  IN  THE  PDA  IN  NEW  OR- 
LEANS ADDRESS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day evening,  the  distinguished  senior 
S^iator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxh- 
NXOY)  visited  New  Orleans  to  address  a 
ssrmposiuxb  on  human  research  and 
therapeutics.  The  symposium,  which  was 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Tulane  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Clinlclal  Pharmacology 
and  Therapeutics,  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry,  was  an  important  oc- 
casion In  promoting  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  modem  drug  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  United  States. 

In  his  address  to  the  symposium,  Sen- 
ator KzmnoT  provided  a  thoughtful 
analysis,  based  on  the  continuing  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Health  Subcommit- 
tee which  he  chairs,  of  the  vital  role  of 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion in  this  area,  together  with  a  series 
of  recommendations  for  reform  in  the 
agency. 

I  beUeve  that  Senator  KsmriDT's  re- 
marks will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  con- 
cerned with  these  Issues  and  with  the 
quality  of  health  care  in  America,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Addssss  or  SiNATOB  Edward  m.  Kxmnxdt 

It  Is  an  honcHT  for  me  to  be  here  in  New 
Orleans  this  evening  and  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  distinguished  sym- 
posium on  hiunan  research  and  therapeutics. 

Once  again.  Dr.  McMahon  haa  succeeded 
In  bringing  together  many  of  the  nation's 
most  distinguished  scientists  to  discuss  the 
stato  of  drug  research,  development  and 
usage  In  the  Umted  States. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  conference  U 
8p<Miaored  Jointly  by  the  Tulane  University 
School  of  Medicine,  the  American  Society 
for  Clinical  Pharmacology  and  Thenm>eutlcs, 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlstraftlon, 
and  so  many  members  of  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry. 

Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine  Is 
one  ot  the  oldest  and  moat  distinguished 
centers  of  medical  education  in  tiie  nation. 
It  was  founded  in  1884  by  dedicated  physi- 
cians striving  to  conquer  diseases  endemic 
to  tliis  area,  and  It  has  served  the  people  of 
IxMilsiana  and  the  nation  well. 

I  also  praise  the  American  Society  for 
Clinical    RiarmacOlogy    and    Therapeutics. 
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You  have  worked  to  achieve  increased 
awareness  among  physicians  of  the  impor- 
tance of  clinical  pharmacology  and  you  have 
succeeded  in  making  your  discipline  a  major 
new  and  respected  area  of  academic  Inquiry. 
The  cooperation  of  so  many  here  In  spon- 
soring this  S3rmpoeium  is  a  symbol  of  the 
new  and  broader  spiiXt  of  cooperation  so  es- 
sential for  the  future  quality  of  health  care 
In  America. 

The  solutions  to  the  problems  we  are  con- 
fronting demand  much  more  effective  co- 
opwation  than  we  have  had  before  between 
government  and  the  private  sector,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  as  we  try 
to  reach  the  goals  we  share. 

To  a  person  in  public  life,  nothing  is  more 
distressing  today  than  the  massive  cynicism. 
hostUity  and  outright  distrust  that  Is  imder- 
mlning  the  people's  basic  faith  and  confi- 
dence In  government  and  Its  institutions. 

The  people  are  not  to  blame.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  government  has  failed  too  badly 
and  too  often,  and  the  country  Is  disillu- 
sioned. 

But  no  one  wins  U  fair  debate  and  con- 
structive criticism  are  replaced  by  constant 
harsh  antagonism,  whether  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  or  between 
government  and  business. 

What  the  country  needs  most  of  all  today, 
as  we  move  into  our  bicentennial  year  of 
1976,  Is  a  robust  national  debate,  capable  of 
generating  the  greater  foresight  and  wiser 
Judgment  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  develop 
adequate  policies  for  the  future  on  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  challenges  we  face. 

Too  often  in  recent  years,  we  have  allowed 
debates  on  major  Issues  to  be  polarized  be- 
yond the  point  of  no  return.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  Oresham's  Law  operate  in  public  life. 
We  caxmot  afford  to  let  bad  debate  drive  out 
the  good. 

Medicare  was  delayed  for  a  decade  while 
the  coimtry  argued  about  socUUzed  medi- 
cine and  Ignored  the  health  of  its  senlM-  citi- 
zens. Beqwnsible  programs  for  crime  con- 
trol have  been  similarly  delayed  by  the  sense- 
leas  debate  over  who  Is  tough  on  crime  and 
who  Is  soft  on  crime.  Today,  it  Is  a  national 
disgrace  that  a  great  American  city  is  slip- 
ping Into  default  because  of  prejudices  that 
should  never  have  been  unleashed. 

The  challenge  of  our  bicentennial  year  Is 
to  put  these  divisive  and  pointless  passions 
behind  us,  so  that  we  can  make  a  fresh  start 
toward  more  effective  government  in 
America.  And  when  I  say  effective  govern- 
ment, I  do  not  mean  bigger  government,  or 
broader  government,  or  wider  government, 
or  government  for  the  sake  of  government. 

But  I  also  do  not  mean  government  in  the 
image  of  William  McKinley  or  Herbert 
Hoover,  or  even  the  government  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal.  I  do  not  believe  that 
solutions  appropriate  for  those  simpler  eras 
of  American  life  are  appropriate  for  the  more 
complex  problems  facing  us  today. 

A  primary  source  of  America's  success  over 
the  past  two  hundred  years  Is  that  in  each 
era  of  our  history,  government  was  able  to 
play  a  role  in  tune  with  the  nation's  needs. 
We  had  the  leadership  that  could  lead  the 
nation  through  the  crises  of  the  past. 

The  challenge  today,  as  we  struggle  to  over- 
come the  fttistrations  and  despair  that  plague 
the  nation  now.  is  to  develop  the  sort  of  lead- 
ersh^  and  conteii4>orary  role  of  government 
that  will  be  as  responsive  to  our  modem  life 
as  It  was  In  other  years. 

As  In  other  critical  periods,  we  are  operat- 
ing off  the  charts.  To  avoid  the  rocks  and 
shoals,  we  have  to  steer  with  caution.  But  we 
also  have  to  steer  without  preconcep*^*on8. 
The  basic  test  is  whether  we  are  capable  ot 
operating  in  this  way. 

Recently,  as  you  know,  the  Subc(»nmlttee 
on  AdminUtrattve  Practice  and  Procedure  in 
the  Senate  conducted  an  extensive  inveatl- 
gatlon  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  In 
much  of  this  work,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  conservatives  in 
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Congress  and  the  Ford  Administration,  I  have 
favored  less  government  regulations  and 
greater  freedom  for  private  Industry.  For 
many  years,  the  CAB's  regulations  on  air- 
travel  have  been  Interfering  with  legitimate 
competition  for  no  useful  purpose  whatever. 
Air  fares  would  be  lower  and  the  traveling 
public  would  be  better  served  without  any 
CAB  at  all.  As  a  result  of  our  investigations, 
Congress  is  already  beginning  to  consider 
legislation  to  implement  such  reconunenda- 

tiOES. 

We  are  also  putting  other  Federal  agencies 
tmder  the  same  microscope  of  oversight  by 
Congress.  And  I  suspect  that  in  many  cases, 
our  diagnosis  will  turn  out  to  be  the  same — 
that  the  actions  of  well  intentloned  but  mis- 
guided regulatory  agencies  are  suffocating 
private  Industry  and  stifling  competition  in 
America. 

I  assure  you  that  I  hold  no  brief  for  gov- 
ernment regiolation.  Let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  If  government  regulation  does  not 
serve  the  country  well,  then  the  regulation 
bas  to  end. 

But  there  are  other  areas,  especially  those 
involving  the  public  health  and  safety,  where 
effective,  and  indeed  extensive,  regulation  is 
not  only  appropriate  but  eesential. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  this  evening  some  of  the  l»sic 
conclusions  I  have  reached  In  light  of  the 
lengthy  study  and  hearings  our  Health  Sub- 
committee has  conducted  in  the  Senate  on 
tlie  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminietratlon. 

Although  much  of  what  I  have  to  say  this 
evening  will  be  critical,  there  Is  also  much 
that  can  and  should  be  said  in  pniao  of  the 
drug  industry  and  medical  research  In 
America. 

We  can  take  great  pride  In  our  unparal- 
lelled  record  of  discovery  and  achievement. 
Since  1960,  the  Nobel  Oommlrttee  in  Stock- 
holm has  awarded  Nobel  Prizes  to  59  persons 
In  the  area  of  physiology  and  medicine,  and 
36  of  them  have  been  awarded  to  Americans. 
L-Dopa,  ACTH  and  cortisone  and  Isonlaald: 
streptomycin  and  terramycln  and  all  the 
other  incredible  antibiotics  we  know;  Shlck 
and  Enders;  the  Salk  and  Sabln  vaccines; 
therapy  for  cancer  and  hypertension— these 
•re  but  a  few  of  the  names  and  great  discov- 
eries that  have  made  a  legend  of  American 
«lrug  research  and  have  brought  progress 
•gainst  disease  and  weU  deserved  honors  and 
rewards  to  the  nation's  drug  industry. 

And  every  day,  on  a  personal  note,  I  see 
Brst  hand  the  beneflto  that  can  be  achieved, 
in  the  fantastic  treatmente  and  then^y 
which  my  son  has  received  and  which  have 
brought  so  much  hope  to  him  and  to  aU  the 
members  of  my  family. 

But  there  is  also  a  darker  side.  There  are 
fundamental  defecte  in  our  nation's  current 
regulatory  procedures  for  prescription  drugs, 
•nd  these  defects  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

toe  of  the  most  serious  problems  Is  the 
MCk  of  any  foUow-up,  once  the  driigs  have 
reached  the  market.  At  the  present  thne,  the 
wtire  process  of  regulation  takes  i^ace  dur- 
mg  the  period  before  a  new  drug  is  approved. 
Muety  and  effectiveness  must  be  demon- 
•wated  In  advance. 

But  once  a  drug  is  cleared  for  marketing, 
K  is  "caveat  emptor."  No  holds  an  barred. 
The  consumer  goes  unprotected. 

The  absurdity  of  the  system  is  staggering 
we  clear  a  drug  for  a  particular  use.  We  are 
meticulous  about  requMng  proof  of  effec- 
Oveness  for  that  use.  We  spend  mllUons  of 
oouars  and  years  of  time  In  devel<q>lng  that 

But  once  a  drug  U  flnaUy  approved,  it  u 
turned  loose,  free  from  all  controls  and  fol- 
low up.  Physicians  are  free  to  use  It  In  any 
way  they  want— for  any  purpose.  In  any  dos- 
••^  and  for  any  oondltlon.  And  aU  these 
problems  are  ocmpounded  whan  drugs  an 
•IP^vsd  for  chronlo  diseasss  invoivlng  yean 
<tf  dally  use.  /«>~» 

nie  victim  of  the  system  is  the  patient. 
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Redress  can  be  sought,  but  only  after  harm  is 
done.  And  often,  the  harm  can  never  be  un- 
done. 

The  PDA  has  always  maintained  that  phy- 
sician-prescribing habits,  however  deficient, 
do  not  come  within  Federal  Jurisdiction.  The 
AMA  inslete  upon  the  unalienable  right  of 
every  doctor  to  substitute  his  own  Judgment 
for  that  of  the  FDA.  The  patient  is  on  his 
own  because  everyone  else  has  washed  his 
hands  of  reeponsiblllty. 

The  total  lack  of  post-nutrketlng  regula- 
tion takes  ito  toll  in  other  ways.  We  do  not 
really  know  how  drugs  are  used  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  no  adequate  date  on  any  facet 
of  this  problem.  By  the  FDA's  own  admis- 
sion, the  adverse-drug  reaction  reporting  ays- 
tem  of  the  agency  is  Ineffective. 

The  lack  of  follow-up  also  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  discover  new  uses  for  existing  drugs. 
Such  uses  arc  now  uncovered  on  a  purely 
anecdotel  basis.  Some  of  these  new  uses  could 
be  detected  sooner,  tested,  and  officially  ap- 
proved if  better  date  were  available. 

In  other  cases,  premature  findings  and 
hidden  dangers  could  be  avoided.  A  doctor 
may  find  a  promising  new  use  for  a  drug  af- 
ter treating  100  patlente.  But  adverse  conse- 
quences may  not  become  s^parent  until  600 
patlente  have  been  treated.  Yet  the  original 
report  of  the  physician  creates  a  false  im- 
pression of  safety.  It  could  lead  to  widespread 
use  of  the  drug  for  the  new  purpose,  with 
serious  consequences  fcM-  many  patlente  be- 
cause the  harmful  true  effecto  are  not  fuHy 
known. 

The  most  serious  defecte,  however,  are 
found  in  the  way  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration carries  out  ite  many  existing  mis- 
sions. 

The  FDA,  as  currently  constituted  and 
supported,  is  over-extended  and  unable  to 
do  ite  work  responsibly.  These  problems  are 
serious.  They  stem  from  the  agency's  inade- 
quate budget,  ite  incredible  range  of  unre- 
lated responsibUltles,  and  ite  insufficient  sd- 
entlflc  expertise. 

These  defecte  in  FDA  have  led  in  turn  to 
crippling  administrative  problems.  They  have 
forced  the  agency  into  an  endless  series  of 
bitter  public  debates.  It  Is  clear  from  this 
debate  that  the  American  people  are  not  get- 
ting the  protection  they  deserve,  and  the 
situation  is  getting  worse. 

The  current  tasks  of  FDA  are  overwhelm- 
ing. It  must  guarantee  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  nation's  drugs.  It  must  po- 
lice a  hundred  bUUon  doUar  group  of  private 
industries.  It  must  see  that  dmg  production 
lines  meet  proper  sterilization  stendards.  It 
must  giiarantee  that  the  nation's  food  sup- 
ply Is  safe  and  uncontamlnated.  It  must 
prevent  cancer -causing  substances  from 
reaching  the  dinner  teble.  It  must  protect 
the  public  against  dangerous  and  defective 
heart  valves,  pacemakers,  respirators  and 
other  medical  devices. 

It  musit  iMlice  the  cosmetics  Industry,  and 
carry  out  a  virtually  endless  list  of  other  ma- 
jor responsibilities. 

And  In  each  of  these  activities,  FDA  is 
asked  to  do  ite  Job  on  a  shoestring,  vmh  a 
budget  that  starves  the  agency  and  gives  It 
totaUy  Inadequate  manfwwer  and  resources. 
When  I  talk  about  the  problems  of  FDA, 
Congress  Is  not  Immune  ftxnn  blame.  The 
Senate,  the  Hotiae  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Administration  are  a  major  part  of  the 
problems  of  FDA.  We  have  been  much  too 
quick  in  Imposing  new  reqwnslbiUtiea,  and 
much  too  slow  in  providing  the  resources  to 
do  the  Job. 

In  the  face  of  Ite  limited  budget  and  re- 
so\u-ces,  the  mushrooming  mandates  of  FDA 
ars  sapping  the  agency  and  straining  the 
stamina  of  ite  leadership.  In  a  typical  week. 
for  example.  tSie  Oommlsslonar  and  hia 
staff  may  be  found  on  Capitol  Hill— testify- 
ing about  cdilcken  soup  safety  on  Monday, 
lUDs  on  Tuesday,  antiblotks  on  Wednsaday. 
Cover-airl  Makeup  on  Thursday,  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  «q>erlmenta  on  FHdaj. 


The  strain  shows  in  other  ways  as  well.  As 
Commissioner  Schmidt  has  put  it,  recommen- 
dations for  action  fall  into  "mysterious  bot- 
tomless pite"  Inside  the  agency.  Discrepan- 
cies In  applications  for  new  drugs  may  go 
unnoticed  for  lengthy  periods  of  time.  Once 
the  discrepancies  are  found,  the  investlga- 
Uon  can  teke  years.  Sometimes  the  drug  is 
already  on  the  market  by  the  time  the  dis- 
crepancies are  discovered. 

These  sta«lns  upon  the  agency  affect  the 
morale  of  PDA  employees.  RecenUy.  our 
Health  Subcommittee  heard  30  career  pro- 
fesslonaU  question  the  decision-making 
practices  of  their  agency.  Their  views  are 
currently  being  studied  by  an  Independent 
committee  of  experts  chaired  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Medicine,  Dr. 
Thomas  ChaUners.  The  report  U  due  next 
spring,  and  I  believe  it  wUl  be  a  landmark 
in  our  efforts  to  Improve  the  agency. 

But  the  problems  with  FDA  go  beyond  ite 
broad  mandate,  ite  limited  appropriations 
and  ite  administrative  difficulties.  As  part 
of  ite  duty  to  protect  the  American  people. 
FDA  is  constantly  required  to  make  difficult 
scientific  decisions.  The  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  often  their  very  lives  de- 
pend upon  the  quaUty  of  these  Judgmente. 

It  U  a  fact  of  life  that  only  top  noteh 
scientiste  can  correctly  Judge  the  scientific 
work  of  other  scientiste.  By  and  large  al- 
^ugh  there  are  many  able  scientists  in 
FDA,  It  has  failed  to  attract  and  keep  the 
top  level  scientific  telent  that  It  needs. 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this 
problem,  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  major 
shortcomings  of  the  agency.  There  are  no 
opportunities  for  FDA  employees  to  do  their 
own  research.  In  addition,  clvU  service  satary 
llmlte  make  government  service  unattractive 
for  many  scientiste. 

The  consequences  are  serious.  Too  often 
PDA  yields  to  the  temptetlon  to  use  caution 
and  delay  as  substitutes  for  expertise  and 
scientific  Judgment.  Again,  the  public  pays 
the  prtce.  Badly  needed  drugs  are  delayed 
from  Joining  the  fight  against  disease— not 
because  they  are  dangerous;  not  because  they 
are  unsafe;  but  because  of  the  FDA's  own 
well-deserved  infertority  complex  about  Ite 
scientific  Judgment. 

to  recent  years,  the  agency  has  trted  to 
widen  ite  scientific  base  by  expanding  the 
advisory  committee  system.  But  that  ap- 
proach is  not  the  answer,  because  advisory 
committees  are  not  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  strengthening  the  agency's  own  scientific 
competence. 

Advisory  committees  permit  the  use  of  a 
scientist's  name,  but  not  always  his  fuU 
range  of  expertise.  Meetings  are  held  infre- 
quently.  and  their  duration  is  too  short. 
They  rely  to  much  on  summartes.  Seldom  if 
ever,  do  all  partlclpante  review  the  raw  date 
on  drugs  they  must  approve. 

As  a  result,  advisory  committee  decisions 
are  too  often  rubber  stamps  for  agency  staff 
recommendations,  rather  than  liulependent 
reviews.  The  result  can  be  disaster  In  the 
futiu*,  because  we  are  papering  over  the 
fact  that  potenttally  dangerous  drugs  are 
being  marketed  with  Inadequate  FDA  review. 

These  then  are  the  four  basic  reasons  why 
PDA  doesn't  wtwk.  It  doesnt  work  because 
ite  budget  is  too  small.  It  doesn't  work  be- 
cause it  is  spread  too  thin  over  too  many 
reqmnslbUltles.  It  doesnt  work  because  it 
is  crippled  by  administrative  problems.  And 
It  doesnt  work  because  It  lacks  the  internal 
expertise  to  make  the  sclentiflc  Judgments 
the  law  requires. 

I  have  gone  Into  these  problems  in  detail 
here,  because  they  demonstrate  ths  need  for 
a  major  overhaul  of  FDA  if  we  are  sertous 
about  helping  the  agency  do  ite  Job.  Con- 
gress and  tbe  industry  and  even  the  agency 
itseU  are  beginning  to  reach  a  deepsr  under- 
standing of  the  problem  and  the  need  for 
major  change.  We  do  not  have  all  tba  an- 
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«w«n  yet,  but  «•  nn  moTlng  In  tba  rl^t 
dlreetloxi. 

I  than  do  my  tMst  In  tbc  oomizig  months 
to  Me  tliAt  Oongnee  pUys  an  effective  nde. 
Next  week  I  aball  Introduoe  leglaUtlam  <mU1- 
tng  for  oomprebenatve  zeform  of  VDA. 

In  genenl,  the  propoeeli  are  rtwelgnert  to 
the  dellctenclM  I  have  deecrlbed.  end 
to  end  them  in  a  way  that  doee  not  cause 
additional  delays  in  the  appearance  at  new 
draga  on  the  market.  In  fact,  in  many  caaes. 
the  eunent  clearance  time  will  actually  be 
shortened. 

First,  the  legislation  will  replace  the  cur- 
rent agency  with  two  new  separate  and  in- 
dependent units— Drug  and  Devices  Admin- 
istration and  a  Food  and  Ooametics  Admin- 
istration. 

Theee  two  new  sgencies  combined  =::ay 
w^  be  smaller  than  the  existing  FDA.  be- 
cause they  will  have  much  more  manageable 
rsqwnslbilitles  and  much  more  reasonable 
mandates.  They  will  certainly  be  more  ef- 
fldsnt,  because  they  will  not  have  to  deal 
with  the  unwieldy  range  of  unrelated  sub- 
jects within  the  FDA  today. 

Oongress  Is  already  dealing  with  legisla- 
tion that  Senator  Sagleton  and  I  proposed 
in  the  areas  of  food  and  cosmetics.  My  ma- 
jor purpose  here  is  to  describe  to  you  the 
outline  of  the  reforms  I  am  considering  In 
the  area  of  preeeription  drugs  and  medical 
derlees. 

Seoond.  the  new  Drug  and  Devlcea  Admln- 
iatratlon  will  have  two  distinct  compo- 
aants — a  scientiilc  division  and  an  enforce- 
ment diVlSlOQ. 

A  slgnlflfant  proportton  of  the  positions 
in  the  sdentlflc  division  will  be  reserved  for 
career  setentlsts  in  the  agency.  Additional 
poeltions  will  be  reserved  for  scientists  who 
are  not  career  employees.  My  hope  is  that 
distinguished  experts  can  be  recruited  from 
university  canqnisss,  to  spend  3-8  year  aab- 
batlcMls  at  the  agency  in  positions  of  real 
responsibility,  with  the  opportunity  to  do 
laboratory  work  oS  their  own.  Correpond- 
Ingjy,  permanent  agency  sdentlflc  peraon- 
nri  wni  have  the  opportunity  to  spend  sab- 
baticals in  universities  and  other  research 
snvlroiunents. 

Third.  The  Drug  and  Devices  Administra- 
tion will  have  slgniflcant  new  authority.  The 
major  change  I  am  propoaing  here  is  a  new 
■fourth"  phase  of  the  regulatory  process. 
Phases  1-8  will  continue  essentially  as  they 
are  today.  But  the  new  Phase  4  will  allow 
broad  but  carefully  controlled  dlBtrlbutlon 
of  a  drug  before  final  ^>proval  is  granted. 

The  eoctent  of  thla  distribution  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  drug.  A  national  distri- 
bution network  will  be  established  on  a  vol- 
untary basts  among  all  pharmacists  and  phy- 
sicians willing  to  participate.  From  time  to 
time,  perhape  onee  every  two  or  three  years 
for  any  individual  participant,  the  partici- 
pant will  be  asked  to  report  on  his  experience 
with  a  drug.  * 

In  other  words,  a  random,  statistical  sam- 
ple at  doctors  uMng  such  drugs  will  be  car- 
ried out.  The  burden  will  be  mimrrmi  on  the 
individual  physician,  but  the  data  collected 
will  be  extensive  and  typical  of  nationu  pre- 
scription patterns. 

The  new  sgency  will  also  have  the  option 
of  limiting  Phase  4  distribution  to  a  portion 
at  those  participating  in  the  network.  For 
example,  one  Phase  4  drug  trial  might  be 
limited  to  pantlolnglsts.  another  to  ho^ital- 
baaed  phyalelana,  and  a  third  to  a  particular 
region  of  the  country. 

The  agency  will  have  three  different  pos- 
sible paths  to  take.  It  can  let  a  drug  foUow 
tlia  current  three-phase  review  with  no  addl- 
ttooal  requlrementa.  It  can  add  a  Phase  4 
trial  after  the  conq>letlon  of  the  first  three 
phases.  Or,  it  can  use  the  Phase  4  procedure 
aa  a  sobatttnte  for  Phase  8.  This  Utter  course 
could  be  taken  only  when  safety  consldera- 
tloos  are  satisfied  and  only  when,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  oommlsstoner,  data  on  the 


effectiveness  of  the  drug  can  be  better 
achieved  by  using  this  new  system  of  testing 
and  distribution. 

Fourth,  a  National  Drug  Review  Board 
composed  of  outstanding  scientists  in  the 
field  will  be  created.  The  Board  will  have  two 
full  time  chairmen  and  a  full  time  staff.  It 
will  have  limited  membership  from  FDA  and 
Industry,  and  its  outside  members  will  be 
exempt  from  civil  semce  salary  limits. 

The  Commissioner  and  the  Board  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  the  Phase  4  sys- 
tem and  analyzing  the  data,  and  the  Board 
wtn  have  powers  of  review  over  the  Commis- 
sioner's decisions.  The  Board  will  also  make  a 
periodic  state  of  the  nation  report  to  Con- 
gress on  drug  usage  In  America. 

Theee  are  only  the  highlights  of  the  legis- 
lation, which  will  necessarily  be  complex.  In 
spite  of  this  complexity,  however,  the  pro- 
posals have  great  potential.  They  will  bring 
new  drugs  to  the  American  people  more 
quickly  and  safely.  They  will  Improve  the 
way  drugs  are  used.  They  will  help  prevent 
misuse  and  abuse  of  many  drugs. 

Because  of  the  profound  changes  Involved 
in  the  proposals,  I  do  not  plan  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  until  next  spring. 
Between  now  and  then,  I  shall  request  the 
Chalmers  Committee,  the  Health  Research 
Oroup,  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation, the  American  Society  for  Clinical 
Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  other  groups  and 
individuals  to  review  the  proposals.  I  shall 
ask  them  to  report  their  conclusions  and 
recommendations  to  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee by  March  30  next  year. 

Overall,  I  am  confident  we  can  correct  the 
serious  flaws  of  the  present  regulatory  sys- 
tem, without  stifling  the  valuable  creatlTlty 
and  initiative  of  the  private  sector.  There 
are  some  who  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  take  over  the  entire  respon- 
sibility for  all  drug  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  do  not  accept  that  view.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  basic  changes  must  be  made.  My 
hope  is  that  we  can  work  together,  by  build- 
ing upon  the  cooperative  spirit  of  this  sym- 
posium, and  by  generating  broad  public  and 
sdentlflc  support  for  the  changes  that  must 
come. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  again  that 
althotigh  much  of  my  comments  about  the 
existing  system  have  been  critical,  I  also 
recognize  its  great  Inherent  strength.  In- 
dustry and  scientists  can  be  proud  of  Amer- 
ica's role  as  druggists  to  the  world.  Our 
pre-eminent  drug  research  and  development 
have  been  models  for  every  other  nation  and 
have  brought  vast  benefits  of  better  health 
to  tw«iir>n«  of  our  own  citizens  and  peoples 
tn  other  lands.  Our  pharmaceutical  industry 
dsservee  great  credit  for  these  achievements. 
FDA  has  played  a  recognized  and  well- 
respected  role  of  its  own  In  safeguarding 
these  achievements.  It  Is  enough  to  say  that 
FDA  has  prevented  any  American  thalido- 
mldee,  and  it  deserves  our  gratitude  for  that 
success. 

We  acknowledge  all  these  strengths.  But 
we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  serious  cracks 
and  weaknesses  that  are  beginning  to  de- 
velop. The  greatest  tragedy  would  be  to  un- 
dermine the  system  further  by  an  ill-con- 
ceived effort  to  do  nettling  or  to  preserve 
the  status  quo. 

We  need  your  help  and  advice  In  Congress. 
None  of  us  can  do  the  Job  alone.  But  togeth- 
er we  can  reach  ova  goals  of  stronger  and 
more  effective  drug  research  and  develop- 
ment. Together  we  can  provide  our  people 
with  the  safest,  most  beneficial,  and  most 
wisely  used  drugs  in  the  world. 

The  challenge  is  much  bigger  even  than 
prescription  drugs.  If  we  succeed  in  areas 
like  FDA,  our  efforts  can  be  a  mod^  for  re- 
form in  other  places,  too.  We  can  deal  with 
other  agencies  where  govemmnat  is  muscle- 


bound  and  ineffective,  shackled  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  past. 

In  a  sense,  o\ir  task  is  like  that  of  Blichel- 
angelo,  who  saw  his  masterpieces  as  prison- 
ers released  from  enormous  blocks  of  marble. 
We  need  the  same  sort  of  attitude  and  skills 
and  vision  now.  We  can  free  the  ci^tlve 
agencies  of  government,  so  that  they  can 
do  their  Jobs  effectively. 

America  thrives  on  change  and  progress. 
The  answer  to  the  serious  worsening  crisis  of 
confidence  In  this  l«md  is  not  to  slash  mas- 
sive random  chiinks  from  the  Federal  budget. 
The  answer  Is  not  to  tiu-n  back  the  tide  or 
Ignore  the  enormous  achievements  we  have 
made.  %be  answer  is  not  to  break  up  the 
government  or  to  lull  ourselves  into  accept- 
ing simple  solutions  for  complex  problems. 

Instead,  the  answer  Is  to  make  America 
wcx'k.  And  the  way  to  make  America  work 
is  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  make  govern- 
ment Itself  begin  to  work  responsibly. 

That  is  the  real  challenge  of  our  bicen- 
tennial— ^the  challenge  to  make  America  work 
the  way  it  worked  before.  If  we  succeed,  if  we 
are  faithful  to  our  stewardship,  we  shall  be 
able  to  say  that  we  are  handing  down  to  our 
children  and  future  generations  the  sams 
great  nation  our  fathers  banded  down  to  us. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  EARLE  E.  MOR- 
RIS, JR.  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  AD- 
DICTION  CENTER  IN  COLUMBIA, 
S.C. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  aa 
Impressive  ceremony  was  held  in  Colum- 
bia, B.C.,  October  27,  1975,  to  dedicate 
the  Earle  E.  Morris,  Jr.  Alcohol  and  Dnig 
Addiction  Center.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
be  present  at  the  program  for  the  nam- 
ing of  this  outstanding  facility  for  one 
of  South  Csirolina's  eminent  citizens. 

Earle  E.  Morris.  Jr.,  although  on^  47 
years  old,  has  served  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina House  of  Representatives  for  4  years, 
in  the  State  senate  for  16  years,  and 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  for  4  years. 
Throughout  his  service  in  State  gov- 
ernment, he  has  had  a  special  interest 
in  mental  health  and  has  made  great 
contributions  in  this  field.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  distinguished  leader- 
ship in  the  critical  area  of  mental  health, 
including  alcohol  and  drug  addiction. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  the  fine  new 
facility  which  now  bears  his  name  shoidd 
honor  one  who  has  worked  so  hard  and 
accomplished  so  much  toward  improving 
treatment  and  care  in  this  field.  The  new 
excellent  treatment  center  will  provide 
the  latest  and  finest  in  care  for  those 
who  suffer  from  the  abusive  use  of  alco- 
hol and  drugs.  This  will  truly  be  a  stellar 
addition  to  the  overall  mental  health 
program  in  my  State  which  Is  adminis- 
tered so  ably  by  Dr.  William  S.  Hall,  State 
commissioner  of  mental  health.  The  pro- 
fessional leadership  of  Dr.  Hall  and  his 
staff,  combined  with  the  public  leader- 
sh^  of  such  able  people  as  Earle  Morris, 
are  bound  to  further  the  whole  area  of 
mental  health. 

The  completion  and  dedication  of  the 
Earle  E.  Morris,  Jr.  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Addiction  Center  was  a  great  day  in 
South  Carolina.  I  congratulate  the  South 
Carolina  Mental  Health  Commission  for 
honoring  this  man  and  for  fostering  the 
policies  which  have  led  to  such  an  out- 
standing program  in  our  state. 

Tlie  prhicipal  speaker  at  the  dedica- 
tion was  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
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Hathaway),  who  made  an  interesting 
and  informative  speech.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics,  he  is  weU  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  problems  this  country  faces  in  treat- 
ing those  persons  who  are  addicted  to 
alcohol  or  other  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  of  this  dedication 
ceremony,  including  biographical  infor- 
mation about  Mr.  Morris  and  names  of 
the  South  Carolina  Mental  Health  Com- 
missioners, and  Senator  Hathaway's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  matierial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Easlx  E.  Morris,  Jr. 

This  newest  facility  of  the  8.  C.  Department 
of  Mental  Health  was  named  the  Earle  E. 
Morris,  Jr.  Alcohol  and  Drug  Addiction 
"neatment  Center  by  the  S.  C.  Mental  Health 
Commission  to  honor  Mr.  Morris'  24  years 
of  service  to  the  cause  of  mental  health. 
Mr.  Morris  has  been  a  key  force  behind  the 
progress  made  by  the  Department,  especially 
in  the  last  decade — not  only  in  providing 
South  Carolinians  with  better  facilities,  staff 
and  treatment  programs  but  also  in  lessen- 
ing the  stigma  associated  with  mental  illness. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Leglslatlve-Oovemor's 
Committee  on  Mental  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation  for  12  Years.  Mr.  Morris  coor- 
dinated the  Committee's  WM'k  with  that  of 
other  agencies  and  committees.  He  laid  the 
groimdwork  for  the  passage  of  several  im- 
portant pieces  of  mental  health  legislation 
Including  the  act  which  created  the  Addic- 
tions Center  in  1968.  He  directed  the  efforts 
to  levy  the  speclsa  tax  and  funds  fc^  the 
Addictions  Center  construction. 

In  1060  the  Legislative-Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retar- 
dation backed  by  the  S.C.  Mental  Health 
Commission  requested  separate  bonding  au- 
thority for  major  construction  projects  in 
the  department. 

Under  Mr.  Morris'  leadership  the  commit- 
tee also  successfully  sponsored  two  key  pieces 
of  community  mental  health  legislation.  The 
Community  Mental  Health  Services  Act  of 
1961  made  avaUable  to  all  S.C.  counttes 
grants-in-aid  and  an  administrative  frame- 
work for  the  development  of  commimlty 
mental  health  services. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  passed  in  1963,  promoted  the  extension 
of  community  mental  health  servicea  with 
the  community  and  redirected  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill  away  from  large  state  hos- 
pitals. 

Mr.  Morris  also  headed  the  committee's 
efforts  which  in  1968  established  the  S.C.  De- 
partment of  Mental  Retardation,  the  first 
separate  mental  retardation  department  in 
the  nation. 

A  graduate  of  Clemson  University,  Mr.  ISor- 
rls  was  first  elected  to  the  S.C.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives m  1961.  He  served  in  the  House 
until  1965  and  in  the  S.  C.  Senate  from  1968 
to  1971,  when  he  was  elected  lleutenant- 
govemw. 

Dedicatiow    Program 

Presiding— C.  M.  Tucker,  Jr..  Chairman. 
8.  c.  Mental  Health  Commission. 

Invocation — ^The  Rev.  Archie  C.  Reed. 
Chaplain.  Morris  VUlage. 

Welcome— WUllam  S.  HaU,  MJ>.,  State 
Commissioner,  S.  C.  Department  of  Mental 
Health. 

Remarks  by  Oovernor — Carroll  A.  Camp- 
*>eU.  Jr.,  Ctovemor's  Executive  Assistant  for 
Public  Affairs. 

Recognition  of  Quests — O.  Werber  Bryan, 
8.  C.  Mental  Health  Oommlaalon. 


Tribute:  Earle  E.  Morris,  Jr. — Mr.  Tucker. 

Response — Mr.  Morris. 

Introduction  of  Speaker — ^Thomas  O.  Fal- 
son.  MJ}.,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Division 
of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Addiction. 

Address — Senator  W.  D.  Hathaway,  VS. 
Senate,  Maine. 

Benediction — ^The  Rev.  George  E.  Meetz, 
Chaplam,  8.  C.  Senate. 

SFXXCH  or  SXKATOR  WnxiAK  D.  Hathawat. 
CHAUUCAir,  SUBCOMIEITTZB  ON  AliOOBOUBK 

Ann  Narcotics 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  here  today 
to  help  you  dedicate  this  vitally  important 
new  center.  This  Is  my  first  public  speech, 
outside  my  home  State  of  Maine,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics.  I  am  especially  gratified  to 
be  giving  it  in  South  Carolliui.  Tom:  long 
history  of  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
mentally  ill.  and  to  the  alcoholic  and  drug 
addict  in  particular,  have  placed  you  for 
years  in  the  forefront  of  this  still-developing 
field.  Tour  leadership  is  well  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States  has  chosen  one  of  your  former  Oov- 
emors,  John  West,  as  Chairman  of  its  Task 
Force  for  Responsible  Decisions  about 
Alcohol. 

I  did  have  a  chance  to  talk  with  Oovernor 
West  when  I  addressed  the  last  meeting  of 
that  Task  Force,  up  in  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Maine.  At  that  time,  I  told  him,  I've  identi- 
fied the  historical  source  of  your  State's  long- 
standing concern  about  alooh<dlsm.  Back  tn 
1733,  General  James  Oglethorpe,  who  founded 
the  Colony  of  Georgia,  became  the  first  gov- 
ernor in  the  new  world  to  ban  the  sale  and 
consumption  of  alcohol.  Two  weeks  later,  my 
sources  tell  me,  the  citizens  of  South  Caro- 
lina invented  bootlegging. 

I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  the  rest 
of  us  don't  hold  that  against  you  any  more. 
Because  Just  as  you  were  "first"  in  that  ear- 
lier era,  more  recently  you  became  one  of  the 
first  states,  in  the  early  sixties,  to  strongly 
emphasize  the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and 
drug  addicts  as  an  integral  part  of  your  men- 
tal health  program. 

Tou  became  c«ie  of  the  first  states  to  spe- 
cifically target  tax  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
alcohol  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics. 

Tou  became  one  of  the  first  states  to  recog- 
nize and  Implement  new  research  which  tells 
us  that  drugs  and  alcohol  are  often  abused 
together,  and  that  unified  treatment  pro- 
grams can  and  must  be  prepared  to  address 
all  the  problems  of  all  substance-dependent 
individuals. 

And  you  are  the  only  state  which  enjoys 
a  combination  of  nearly  half  a  century  of 
service  and  commitment  in  two  enormously 
dedicated  men  like  William  8.  Hall  and  Earle 
E.  Morris,  Jr. 

This  comprehensive  alcohol  and  addiction 
center  is  a  genuine  tribute  to  the  vision  and 
foresight  of  these  two  men.  Its  unique  com- 
bination of  extensive  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation services  recognizes  the  true  worth  of 
the  Individual  who  has  been  temporarily 
lost  to  society  through  dependency  on  drugs 
or  alcohol.  It  recognizes  the  true  value  of 
restoring  that  individual  to  the  status  of 
self-sufficient,  self-respecting,  taxpaying  dti- 
aen.  And  it  recognises  that  partial  treatment, 
including  treatment  w,hlch  excludes  the  fam- 
ily, is  too  often  worse  for  the  dependent  In- 
dividual than  no  treatment  at  all. 

One  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the  Earle  E. 
Morris  center  is  its  combined  treatment  pro- 
gram for  persons  who  abuse  alcohc^,  persons 
who  abuse  drugs,  and  those  who  abuse  both. 
Much  of  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
chemically  dependent  individuals  can  and 
must  be  conaoUdated,  since  so  many  of  their 
problems  are  similar  in  origin  and  solution. 

However,  I  would  remind  you  that  this 
virtue,  like  all  other  virtues,  can  be  abtised 
if  Ither  truths  are  not  also  considered.  I 


am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  Harvard  an- 
thropologist, Henry  Murray,  who  said  there 
are  three  propositions  about  men  which  are 
equally  true: 

"Each  man  is  like  no  other  man." 

"Each  man  Is  like  some  other  men." 
and 

Just  as  more  of  us  realize  that  It  makes  no 
sense  to  say  that  alcoholics  and  addicts  can- 
not be  treated  together,  It  also  makes  no 
sense  to  say  that  ALL  alcoholics  and  addicts 
will  benefit  by  being  treated  together.  Prom 
surveying  the  avaUable  research  to  date,  the 
best  conclusion  I  can  make  is  that  there  are 
some  alcoholic  Individuals  whose  problems 
are  fundamentally  different  from  thoee  of 
drug  addicts — and  vice  versa.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve that  this  new  center  is  so  well  designed 
and  structured  that  you  can  and  will  take 
those  differences  into  account. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  a  subject  which  concerns  all  of  ua 
greatly:  This  Administration's  most  recent 
recommendations  for  drug  abuse  policy  in 
America.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  White 
Paper  on  Drug  Abuse  prepared  by  the  White 
House  Domestic  Council  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Vice  President  RockefeUer — a  report 
which  was  released  to  the  public  Just  a  few 
days  ago. 

While  there  are  some  high  points  in  this 
120  page  study,  on  the  whole  it  is  a  docu- 
ment that  is  deeply  disttu-blng  to  me  and 
to  many  others  who  have  studied  its  con- 
tents. I  tend  to  think  of  it  as  a  "Good  News"- 
"Bad  News"  report. 

First,  a  bit  of  history  may  serve  to  place 
this  White  Paper  in  its  proper  perspective. 
Late  last  Spring,  Congress  was  considering 
whether  to  extend  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse  Policy,  a  four  year  old  of- 
fice with  broad  powers  to  formulate  and 
coordinate  Federal  policy,  make  grants,  and 
conduct  research  and  evaluation  of  drug 
abuse  efforts  at  every  level.  The  legislation 
creating  the  office  was  to  expire  on  June  30, 
and  the  Administration  expressed  adamant 
opimsltion  to  its  continued  existence. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  in  June  which 
would  have  temporarily  extended  the  co- 
ordinating and  policy-making  powers  of  the 
Special  Action  Office,  while  transferring 
much  of  its  research  and  grantmaking  au- 
thority to  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse.  The  purpose  of  the  temporary  exten- 
sion was  to  enable  us  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  requirements  in  this  area  before  the 
office  was  dismantled. 

However,  the  House  was  not  yet  ready  to 
pass  similar  legislation,  and  the  Administra- 
tion allowed  the  office  to  expire  without  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  Congressional  mandate 
that  it  be  continued.  The  House  subsequently 
passed  its  own  bill  creating  an  oflloe  «<nni>F 
to  the  Special  Action  Office,  and  we  will  soon 
go  to  conference  on  our  bills  to  iron  out 
the  differences. 

Meanwhile,  in  April,  President  Ford  asked 
his  Domestic  Council,  under  the  leadership 
of  Vice  President  Rockefeller,  to  develop  a 
quick  stuay  of  what  he  called  "the  nature 
and  extent  of  drug  abuse  in  America  today." 
Such  a  study,  properly  done,  Is  indeed,  neces- 
sary to  place  these  issues  In  their  proper 
current  perspective.  But  the  feeling  In  Con- 
gress in  April  was  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  doing  this  particular  study,  in  record- 
breaking  time,  by  a  hastily  contrived  task 
force,  was  to  create  an  easier  political  ra- 
tionale for  doing  away  with  a  crucial  policy 
coordinating  body  like  the  ^>ecial  Action 
Office — without  replacing  it  with  any  ade- 
quate substitute. 

The  "findings"  of  thU  taak  force,  then,  are 
heavy  on  rhetoric  and  light  on  sound  policy 
recommendations.  Unfortunately  they  seem 
to  bear  out  our  early  Congressional  fears. 
And  while  there  is  "good  news"  in  the  White 
Paper,  the  "bad  news"  seems  too  often  to 
ecUpse  and  outweigh  the  good. 
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In  the  largest  sense,  the  good  news  In  the 
report  Is  found  In  Its  candid  recognition 
of  the  overwhelming — and  continually  in- 
creasing— scope  of  the  drug  abuse  problem 
In  our  cotintry  today. 

Only  two  years  ago.  President  Richard 
Nlzon  and  others  In  the  biireaucracy  were 
telling  us  we  had  "flnaUy  turned  the  cor- 
ner" on  drag  abuse  In  America.  But  the 
White  Paper  repudiates  those  statements. 
We  had  "turned  the  comer"  all  right,  the 
task  force  Informs  ua.  But  we  turned  right 
into  a  one-way  tunnel,  and  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  much  light  at  the  end. 

"Conditions  ai«  worsening,  and  tlie  gains 
of  prior  yean  are  being  eroded,"  says  the 
task  force  In  Its  preface.  And  throughout  the 
report,  the  word  Is  that  the  signs  for  the 
future,  as  noted  In  the  section  concerning 
heroin,  "are  ominous." 

So  much  for  the  good  news  .  .  . 

The  bad  news,  also  in  the  largest  sense,  is 
that  virtually  all  of  the  recoounendatlons  for 
attacking  this  tragic  problem  are  In  some  way 
hedged  or  conditioned  with  bureaucratese  or 
qualified  by  this  administration's  character- 
istic broad-sword  oost-cuttlng  mentality.  One 
is  left  with  the  distinct  impression  that  the 
way  to  successfully  end  drug  abuse  is  to 
talk  It  to  death  with  rhetorical  gobbledegook. 

There  is  clearly  not  time  left  today  for  a 
full  analysis  of  the  deficiencies  of  this  White 
Paper,  but  a  few  brief  "good  news — bad 
news"  examples  should   show   you   what   I 


There  Is  good  news,  for  example,  in  the 
findings  that  we  need  to  Increase  our  efforts 
on  every  front,  with  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
prevention  and  research.  In  addition  to 
enforcement. 

The  bad  news  u  that  the  task  force  seems  to 
expect  us  to  do  It  all  with  mirrors.  Because 
for  aU  the  Importance  assigned  to  upgrading 
functions  like  rehabilitation  and  prevention, 
and  increasing  the  efforts  and  shan>enlng  the 
focus  on  treatment,  there  is  nowhere  the  ad- 
mission that  some  additional  federal  dollars 
are  going  to  have  to  be  committed  to  the  task. 
The  problem  Is  called  a  "management"  prob- 
lem, and  greater  efficiency,  rather  than  addi- 
tional resources,  is  said  to  be  the  answer. 

In  treatment,  the  conclusion  is  that  we 
need  more  for  persons  who  abuse  the  three 
most  harmful  drugs:  heroin,  amphetamines 
and  barbltuates.  But  for  the  most  part  those 
slots  are  to  be  "found",  not  created,  by  throw- 
ing out  of  treatment  individuals  the  Task 
Force  says  abuse  only  the  "softer"  drxigs. 

Bven  if  you  accept  this  simplified  solution, 
the  more  comprehensive  nature  of  the  new 
treatment  proposed — it  Is  almost  entirely 
resldenttal  or  Inpatient— costs  more  than 
twice  as  much  per  Hot  as  tlie  treatment  that 
would  be  eliminated.  Bat  no  money  is  pro- 
posed. This  approach  seems  to  imply  that 
out^tlent  care  would  Just  vanish  for  an 
patients.  And  no  mention  is  made  of  mote 
oompUcated  problems,  like  those  of  the  poly- 
drug  abuser  or  cotxiblned  aIooh(dic/drug 
abuser.  Wot  enough  Is  known  about  poly- 
drug  abusers,  the  task  force  says.  And  any- 
one with  an  alcohcd  problem  should  go  to 
an  alocdtiol  center,  or  maybe  a  community 
mental  health  center. 

Or  take  prevention  and  rebabiUUtlon.  We 
need  them,  we  really  do,  says  the  task  force. 
They  say  thU  several  times.  Then  they  tell 
tis  thsrs's  irienty  at  room  In  already  existing 
programs  to  add  thsse  functions,  so  tte  fed- 
eral goremment  need  only  prorlde  technical 
adrloe.  evaluation  asrrloes.  and  "seed 
B>oaey»—tbMV»  their  term— for  the  develop- 
ment  of  thess  eamprtiienstve  sirorts. 

At  one  point  thsy  make  a  statement  so 
baldly  U-eonaldsred  that  I  could  never  ade- 
quately par^ibrase  It.  so  m  Just  quote  It 
in  full:  ^'^ 

~TlM  Pedsral  government  tfuxuld  t»Vf  the 
toad  In  mohtHwing  the  enormous  potential 
resOTtfoss  available  in  State  and  looU  law 
enforoemaat  acmeles.  and  In  Bute,  local  and 


private  prevention,  treatment  and  rehablli 
tatlon  services." 

I  don't  know  what  enormous  potential  re- 
sources you  might  have  available  to  you  In 
South  Carolina — but  Maine  Is  so  poor  it's 
been  trying  to  borrow  money  from  New  York 
City. 

Other  inadequacies  pervade  the  Domestic 
Council  report. 

For  example.  It's  good  news — even  great 
news— that  the  White  Paper  finds  that  "In 
the  long  term  it  Is  critical  that  drug  abuse 
treatment  services  be  Incorporated  into  the 
general  health  services  system,"  and  that 
"we  must  continue  to  pursue  the  goal  of 
including  drug  abuse  services  in  national 
health  insurance  and  other  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  overall  health  needs  of 
Americans." 

But  the  kicker  is  the  modifier  "long  term". 
Because  the  White  Paper  also  states,  with  no 
supportive  evidence,  that  "it  is  impractical 
to  do  so  at  this  time." 

Maybe  the  Task  Force  should  have  paid 
a  visit  to  South  Carolina. 

Because  It  is  clear  that  no  ctirrent  health 
delivery  Issues  were  considered  by  the  au- 
thors of  this  report.  Not  considered  by  them 
was  the  question  currently  before  Congress 
of  whether  to  include  drug  abuse  treatment 
under  new  health  planning  legislation  about 
to  go  into  effect.  Not  considered  was  the 
question  of  whether  to  remove  drug  and  al- 
cohol services  from  the  "package"  of  serv- 
Icee  provided  by  the  new  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations,  as  some  have  recommended. 
Not  considered,  qiute  simply,  was  ttie 
whole  question  of  whtLt  to  do  about  health 
■ervice  questions — and  many  other  drug 
abuse  questions— today  and  tomorrow, 
rather  than  "for  fiscal  year  1977"  or  in  the 
"long  run". 

In  the  end,  the  underlying  problem  sur- 
rounding the  recommendations  of  this  Task 
Force  Is  not  what's  in  it.  It's  not  even  what's 
not  in  It.  It  really  bolls  down  to  who  wrote 
It. 

And  who  wrote  it  is  clear:  cabinet  officers 
and  line  agency  administrators  and  close 
presidential  advisors  conceived  this  report, 
wrote  this  report,  and  recommended  that 
they — to  the  exclusion  of  all  others — be 
given  the  right  to  carry  out  Its  findings. 

Who  didn't  write  It  Is  equaUy  clear:  the 
people  out  here  in  the  field,  who  live  dally 

with  all  the  manifestations  of  drug  ab\ue 

the     administrators,     the    counselors,     the 
clients,  the  researchers. 

Just  look  at  the  White  Paper  recommenda- 
tions for  "strong  coordinatlve  mechanisms." 
This  Task  Force  wants  to  set  up  more  task 
forces,  cabinet  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees, in-hoiise  "strategy  councils,"  and  spe- 
cial little  offices  within  the  Office  of  Blan- 
agement  and  Budget.  In  short,  they  want  to 
set  up  more  new  committees  and  offices  and 
agencies  to  do  the  coordinating  than  there 
are  institutions  that  need  coordination. 

And  who  will  be  on  these  committees?  All 
you  need  U  one  guess:  It's  going  to  be  the 
same  p>eople  who  brought  you  this  report: 
The  same  Secretaries  of  HEW  and  DOD  and 
Administrators  of  DBA  and  LEAA  and  the 
VA  and  the  NIDA,  in  a  typical  Washington 
btireaucrstlc  alphabet  soup  of  an  arrange- 
ment, where  each  top  bureaucrat  Is  repre- 
sented at  the  actual  meetings  by  the  second 
assistant  to  his  deputy  under  administra- 
tor in  charge  of  headache  remedies — and 
where  hard  policies  ultimately  get  made  by 
low  level  functionaries  in  OMB,  with  red 
pencfis  and  pocket  calculators. 

Fortunately.  Congress  is  part  of  this  gov- 
ernment too.  And  while  Congress  may  not  al- 
ways be  right,  we  are  always  in  touch  with 
the  people. 

As  far  as  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  policy  la 
concerned.  Congress  Is  going  to  make  sure 
that  those  who  run  the  programs  have  a 
hand— if  possible,  a  major  hand— in  how 
that  policy  Is 


Because  If  the  creativity  you  have  shown 
me  here  today,  in  unveiling  this  remarkable 
new  center,  is  any  indication,  It  is  yon 
people — not  the  Domestic  Council — who 
know  what's  really  going  on  In  this  country. 


ESTABLISHMENT   OP   A   SOLAR 
ENERGY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though  It  Is  a  circumstance  of  which  we 
cannot  be  very  proud,  the  feeling  of  most 
Americans  on  learning  of  the  enactment 
of  new  legislation  Is  usually  Indifference, 
apprehension  or  even  dismay.  This  Is  not 
the  case  regarding  Public  Law  93-473 
with  its  provision  directing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute — SERI — by  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion—ERDA. 

I  have  been  amazed,  pleasantly  so,  by 
the  widespread,  high  level  of  Interest  and 
enthusiasm  generated  by  the  proposed 
creation  of  SERI  and  the  high  expecta- 
tions associated  with  it.  This  Is  a  ven- 
ture, Mr.  President,  which  has  stirred 
the  Imagination  of  the  full  spectrum  of 
Americans  everywhere  and  they  are 
eager  to  participate  in  whatever  manner 
would  be  best  calculated  to  contribute 
toward  our  common  goal  of  harnessing 
and  putting  to  beneficial  use,  the  rela- 
tively infinite  and  inexhaustible  energy 
of  the  Sun.  In  most  people's  minds,  this 
is  an  undertaking  that  is  long  overdue 
for  a  nation  truly  second  to  none  In  tech- 
nological capability  and  Ingenuity. 

I  am  extremely  well-impressed  by  the 
professional  and  deliberate  manner  In 
which  ERDA  has  set  out  to  launch  this 
important  and  highly  visible  venture.  I 
have  followed  very  closely  the  steps  taken 
under  procedures  established  by  ERDA 
to  carry  out  that  agency's  difficult  re- 
sponsibilities relating  to  SERI. 

ERDA  has  now  completed  it  first  phase 
of  "study  and  project  initiation,"  an  ac- 
tivity which  produced  a  report  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  entitled 
"Establishment  of  a  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute." 

This  report  made  certain  recommen- 
dations relating  to  site  selection  for 
SERI,  which  I  understand  will  be  utilized 
by  ERDA  in  phase  n  to  determine  the 
criteria  for  evaluation  of  proposed  sites 
and  In  phase  in  to  make  the  final  site 
seleciton.  Phase  II  is  targeted  for  com- 
pletion by  November  15  and  phase  in 
by  next  Itfay. 

In  line  with  the  professional  and  de- 
liberate overall  process  established  by 
ERDA,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Its  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute 
Committee,  chaired  by  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Garwin,  has  produced  a  valuable  docu- 
ment, deserving  of  the  Importance  at- 
tached to  It.  I  am.  however,  concerned 
about  specific  site  selection  crlteifla  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  recommendations 
for  site  selection,  concerns  which  I  shall 
now  explain  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  since,  as  the  report  itself  points 
out,  it  Is  the  goal  of  SERI  to  "advance 
the  national  program  of  solar  energy." 

Prom  my  evaluation  of  the  report  and 
from  contacts  with  qualified  persons 
whose  judgment  I  respect  In  this  matter, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  while  the  site 
selection  criteria  recommended  are  gen- 
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erally  satisfactory,  that  portion  which 
downgrades  the  importance  of  the  nat- 
ural environment  Is  subject  to  challenge 
on  practical  and  economic  groimds.  By 
"natural  environment"  I  am,  of  course, 
referring  to  such  obvious  characteristics 
as  frequency,  quantity,  and  quality  of 
sunlight,  the  resource  which,  after  all, 
is  the  focus  of  all  the  attention  and 
effort. 

Practically,  Mr.  President,  to  choose  a 
location  for  the  center  of  solar  energy 
research  In  an  area  of  marginal  or  poor 
solar  energy  availability  Is  analogous  to 
locating  a  center  for  tropical  environ- 
ment research  In  Alaska  or  an  arctic  en- 
vironment research  center  In  Puerto 
Rico.  While  it  Is  certainly  technically 
feasible  to  do  either,  the  practicability 
would  be  called  into  serious  and  legiti- 
mate question,  and  the  economic  costs 
would  be  much  higher  than  locating 
such  centers  at  sites  with  a  more  favor- 
able natural  environment. 

To  be  more  specific  on  these  two  is- 
sues, Mr.  President,  solar  simulators, 
recommended  by  the  report,  are  expen- 
sive to  build  and  operate  and  very  often 
fall  short  of  duplicating  actual  sunlight. 
In  applications  where  the  solar  spectrtun 
and  scattering  effects  of  the  atmosphere 
are  important,  simulators  can  give  hic^- 
ly  misleading  results. 

I  would  note  further,  Mr.  President, 
that  recent  Insolation  studies  show  that 
locations  which  have  high  values  of 
available  annual  insolation  have  suf- 
ficient quantities  of  both  direct  and  In- 
direct sunlight  to  permit  efficient  testing 
of  all  types  of  solar  application.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  recommendation  of 
a  "single  SERI,  with  a  number  of  small 
field  station^"  specializing  In  research 
enhanced  by  natural  environmental  con- 
ditions. In  fact,  I  recognize  that  the  use 
of  field  stations  will  undoubtedly  be  es- 
sential in  some  very  specialized  areas  of 
solar  energy  research.  However,  reliance 
upon  field  stations  to  support  the  bulk 
of  research  activity  involves  travel  ex- 
penses and  lost  time  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  the  ehvlronment  at  or  close 
to  the  primary  site  were  satisfactory  for 
most  solar  energy  research  and  testing. 

In  other  words.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  basic  conflict  In  concept  to  recognize 
the  Importance  of  a  favorable  natural 
environment  in  the  case  of  field  stations, 
while  falling  to  even  mention  its  rele- 
vance In  the  recommended  lists  of  se- 
lection criteria  for  the  central  facility. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  appear 
to  be  overly  critical  of  the  fine  work 
that  produced  the  report.  As  I  have  In- 
dicated, the  factors  which  are  listed  In 
the  criteria  list  are  Indeed  Important 
and  deserve  careful  consideration.  I 
simply  believe,  and  I  am  sure  many  of 
my  colleagues  share  my  belief,  that  a 
favorable  natural  environment  is  of 
equal  Importance  and  merits  equal  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  just  basic  logic  that  persuades 
me  that  a  location  which  meets  all  of 
the  relevant  criteria.  Including  favorable 
solar  energy  availability  conditions, 
would  produce  »  more  useful  facility 
than  one  which  possesses  a  marginal  or 
poor  solar  environment.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
President.  J.  will  today  convey  my  strong 


recommendation  to  ERDA  that  the  qual- 
ity, quantity,  and  frequency  of  sunlight 
be  among  the  desirable  f  sectors  contained 
in  the  SERI  Project  Office's  final  report 
on  site  selection  criteria.  At  the  very 
least,  the  importance  of  a  favorable  nat- 
ural environment  should  not  be  mini- 
mized for  reasons  I  have  mentioned.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  who  feel  as  I  do  on 
these  matters  to  join  me  in  communicat- 
ing with  ERDA  as  quickly  as  possible. 

What  I  have  said  to  this  point  relates 
to  the  development  of  selection  criteria 
and  the  importance  attached  to  that 
process.  I  would  like  now  to  be  more  spe- 
cific about  the  interest  generated  in  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico.  Our  Interest 
and  our  desire  for  the  location  of  SERI 
In  New  Mexico  was  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  New  Mexico  was 
the  first  to  present  a  formal,  scientifically 
sound  proposal  to  ERDA.  This  proposal 
was  pr^ared,  is  being  pursued,  and  will 
be  modified  to  accommodate  the  final 
selection  criteria  by  a  consortium  of  con- 
sumers, Industry,  academic  institutions, 
and  agencies  of  local.  State  and  Federal 
governments.  The  El  Paso  Natural  Eco- 
nomic Region  has  also  submitted  a  meri- 
torious proposal  which  would  utilize  New 
Mexico  facilities. 

A  recently  held  Western  Governor's 
Conference  on  Energy  put  the  spotlight 
on  New  Mexico  and  the  future  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Just  a  week  earlier, 
the  largest  solar-heated  and  solar-cooled 
building  in  the  world  was  dedicated  in 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  giving  my  State  an- 
other headstart  in  this  field. 

One  hopes  that  Impartial  evaluation 
of  scientific  proposals  will  be  used  in  the 
siting  of  the  National  Solar  Research 
Institute,  including  the  vital  considera- 
tion of  favorsible  natural  envlrcmment  I 
have  previously  mentioned.  I  believe  that 
New  Mexico,  under  Uiese  kinds  of  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  considerations, 
merits  the  National  Solar  Research  In- 
stitute. As  Important  as  New  Mexico's 
natural  environment  and  its  dedicated 
professionals  and  inventors,  is  the  past 
experience  of  New  Mexico's  many  scien- 
tists In  moving  quickly  on  projects  of 
grave  consequence  to  the  Nation,  and 
moving  successfully.  One  must  recall 
that  the  Manhattan  Project,  which  led 
to  the  atomic  bomb,  was  entrusted  to 
New  Mexico's  Los  Alamos  community 
more  than  three  decades  ago.  We  all 
know  that  the  project  was  splendidly 
handled  by  New  Mexico. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  location  of  the 
central  core  of  solar  energy  research  and 
development  in  New  Mexico  would  be  a 
great  step  forward  in  this  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  develop  alternate  sources  of  en- 
ergy. This  is  the  consensus,  too,  of  many 
observers  in  the  press.  In  this  regard, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rkcoro  a  column, 
dated  November  1,  by  the  Albuquerque 
Tribune's  noted  editor,  Ralph  Looney, 
and  an  article  by  New  Mexico  writer 
Carrol  Cagle,  published  in  the  October 
10.  1975,  edition  of  the  New  Mexico  In- 
dependent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 


[From  Albuquerque  Tribime,  Nov.  1,  1976) 
(By  Carrol  W.  Cagle) 

New  Mexico's  sun — which  has  drawn  visi- 
tors to  the  Land  of  Enchantment  for  cen- 
turies, and  caused  many  to  stay — is  now 
exercising  its  magnetic  powers  on  the  state's 
political,  scientific  and  industrial  leaders. 

They  have  been  drawn  together  in  an 
unprecedented  way  by  their  mutual  desire  to 
see  Albuquerque  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
nation's  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute,  a 
soon-to-be-biUlt  Federal  faclUty  which  will 
coordinate  U.S.  sun-powered  research  and 
development  efforts.  In  effect,  they  seek  to 
secure  confirmation  from  Washington  what 
New  Mexicans  have  known  for  a  long  time: 
that  this  region  is  the  Sun  Capital  of 
America. 

The  legions  who  are  vying  for  Federal 
selection  of  Albuquerque  as  the  site  of  the 
Institute — ranking  from  the  governor  and  the 
congressional  delegation,  to  the  state's  top 
scientific  and  university  researchers — agree 
that  New  Mexico  is  t^e  obvious  choice  for 
the  multi-million  dollarproject,  based  pure- 
ly on  geographic  and  climatic  criteria.  But 
they  acknowledge  that  poUUcal  considera- 
tions also  are  paramount,  and  are  fighting 
in  that  arena  as  well. 

I.    WHAT   IS    ITT 

Ask  the  national  and  state  poUtlcal  and 
scientific  people  involved  with  the  planning 
for  the  institute  and  youll  get  as  many 
answers  about  what,  exactly,  the  faculty 
should  be.  Its  creation  was  authorized  by 
Public  Law  93-473,  passed  by  Congress  in 
October  1974 — the  Solar  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974. 

Section  10  of  that  act  authorized  develop- 
ment of  a  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute, 
under  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  (ERDA),  but  otherwise  gave 
little  g\n dance  as  to  its  functions.  The  legis- 
lation used  the  familiar  wording  of  author- 
izing such  activities  "as  the  administrator 
may  direct."  Eileen  Orevey,  a  member  of  the 
energy  staff  of  Oov.  Jerry  'Apodaca  who  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee when  the  Federal  legislation  was  be- 
ing drafted  and  enacted,  said  there  was 
"very  little  discussion  in  the  committee  Itself 
and  very  little  in  the  legislation"  about 
exactly  how  the  institute  would  function. 

The  concept  of  an  Institute  was  originally 
Included  In  an  earlier  bill  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D-Minn.).  but  that 
measiu-e  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  (called  "Joint"  because  It  is 
one  of  the  few  congressional  committees  to 
include  both  Senate  and  House  members),  a 
group  notorious  for  its  advocacy  of  nuclear 
power  and  coolness  toward  other  energy 
alternatives.  After  the  blU  had  langiUshed 
there  for  some  time,  Humphrey  conferred 
with  Chairman  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.) , 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and  got  a 
commitment  to  get  some  action  on  a  re- 
drafted blU. 

The  measure  was  re-written.  In  such  a  way 
to  get  an  assignment  to  Jackson's  commit- 
tee, where  it  received  prompt  action.  It  also 
cleared  the  House  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Committee,  and  was  signed  into  law  last 
October — Just  in  time  to  give  the  delicate 
assignment  of  elMXtsing  a  site  to  the  newly 
created  ERDA. 

The  various  roles  of  the  institute  were 
described  this  way  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico's  site-selection  proposal: 

"Dedicated  to  making  solar  energy  com- 
mercially viable,  the  institute  would  carry 
on  a  research  and  develc^ment  program  the 
aims  of  which  would  include  not  cnly  the 
generation  of  new  concepts  but  also  the 
Improvement  of  materials  and  fabrication 
techniques. 

"The  Institute  would  be  a  center  for  the 
coUectlon,  analysis  and  distribution  of  data 
from  Its  own  research  and  engineering  sys- 
tems studies  as  well  as  from  other  souross. 
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"It  woQld  dlawmlnata  Information  at  both 
tedmloal  and  popular  levels.  In  cooperation 
wttti  tba  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
tB*tttute  nould  support  training  and  educa- 
tion In  aoiar  energy  at  all  levete  from  baalc 
technology  to  poet-doctoral  research." 
n.  WHO  oKTs  rrr 
Immediately  after  PX.  03-473  was  signed, 
the  ecramble  began  over  who  would  get  the 
eolar  plum.  The  dollar  amount  for  first-year 
operattoos  is  not  yet  known,  n<xe.  In  fact, 
has  the  energy  Beeearch  and  Development 
Administration    even    decided    for    certain 
whether  the  Institute  should  be  a  single  fa- 
culty or  a  series  of  sub-stations  scattered 
throughout   the    country,    ror   next   year's 
Federal    budget,    the    Senate    proposed    es 
mlUlnn  and  the  House  $3  million  for  arcbl- 
tectnrml  and  start-up  expenditures  for  the 
Institute.  A  good  guees  for  mniial  operating 
flgores  would  be  In  the  $50  million  range, 
Binoe  KBDA  is  stepping  up  its  overaU  sup- 
port of  striar  activltiee— from  «46  million  last 
fiscal  year  to  a  proposed  9144  million  for 
next. 

"everybody  wants  the  institute,"  said 
one  source  Involved  In  the  New  Mexico  ef- 
fort. A  Washington  soiuve  added,  referring 
to  the  Job  facing  EBDA:  "There  were  a  whole 
bunch  of  ^jplleatlons."  According  to  most 
of  the  reports.  New  Mexico  faces  its  strongest 
competition  from  norida.  Texas  and  Arl- 
a^a.  with  Arlsona  being--  probably  the 
strongest  contender  on  the  pkitical  front. 
"A  lot  of  p<ditlcal  pressure  could  be 
mounted  by  Pannln  and  Ooldwater.  on  the 
White  House,  to  have  it  located  in  Arizona," 
«ald  one  Washington  official.  The  reference 
was  to  that  state's  two  VS.  senators.  Barry 
Ooldwater  and  Paul  Pannln.  both  senior 
Bepubllcans  with  close  ties  to  President 
Pord.  They  and  Sep.  John  Rhodes  (B-Arls.). 
the  House  Bepubllcan  leader,  "could  go 
straight  to  Ford,"  Ms.  Orevey  noted. 

On  the  other  hand.  New  Mexico's  smaU 
delegation  is  not  without  some  political  lev- 
erage of  its  own  Rep.  Manuel  Lujan,  a  Re- 
puUloan  whose  district  includes  Albuquer- 
que,  U  a  member  of  both  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  House  Interior 
Committee  in  addition  to  l>eing  a  firm  ally 
erf  Ford.  Sen.  Pete  Domenici  Is  also  a  Repub- 
Ucan  and  Fwd  loyalist.  And  Sen.  Joseph 
Montoya.  a  Democrat  and  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  drtegaUon.  is  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  and  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee which  has  Jurisdiction  over  some 
of  ISOA's  budget. 

R*P-  Harold  Runnels,  the  Democratic  con- 
gressman from  the  southern  district,  is 
carving  out  a  position  of  political  power  for 
himself  in  the  Bouse,  but  his  interests  may 
be  scnnewhat  divided  in  that  some  of  the 
southern  New  Mexico  business  and  university 
imOtirm  have  thrown  in  with  nearby  Kl  Paso. 
Texas  leaders  who  are  promoting  what  they 
can  the  "B  Paso  region"  of  west  Texas  and 
southern  New  Mexico. 

EBDA.  a  new  agency  still  facing  bureau- 
«»tlc  organizational  chores,  reacted  In  the 
tlffle-hooored  way  when  confronted  with  the 
touch  Job  of  sorting  out  the  contenders  for 
ths  inetltute:  It  referred  the  issae  to  a  com- 
mlttee. 

KRDA  Director  Bobert  Seamans  farmed 
out  ths  Job  to  ths  National  Research  OouncU 
=»d«  «P  of  representatives  ftrom  the  Na- 
ttmal  Academy  of  Sdenoe  and  the  National 
A^damy  of  Knglnsers.  ss  one  source  said, 
"to  study  ths  problem  of  what  ths  function 
«nd  maks  up  of  the  institute  should  be" 

2!?t  .■"!?  J??^  **■  °^  ln-ho»e  study. 
Which  Included,  among  other  things,  sendlns 
out  qusstlonnalns  to  state  governors  ndclng 
for  their  views.  ^ 

The  -nntsrlm  rsport"  of  the  Ifatlonal  Be- 
search  OomaeU-k  committee  was  Issued  on 
Z^^lJ^-  "  •Mwtepped  many  of  the 
"w-«  aneatt  Ibbusb.  but  it  did  say  that  a 
than   miatlple   field 
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stations — should  be  chosen.  It  did  not  say. 
specifically,  whether  the  institute  should  be 
located  at  an  existing  Federal  installation 
(i.e.,  in  this  case.  Sandla  Laboratories  in 
Albuquerque) . 

It  did  make  one  surprising  observation: 
ttiat  the  site  selection  "need  not  be  linked 
to  climate  or  weather  because  much  of  the 
woiic  .  .  .  will  involve  the  use  of  analysis 
and  .  .  .  analytical  simulation.  .  .  ."  This 
point  was  rejected  by  New  Mexico  lobbyists 
who  asserted  that  computer-based  simula- 
tion would  be  both  costly  and  error-prone — 
the  old  "garbage  in — garbage  out"  computer 
bugaboo.  Indeed,  the  committee  Itself  seemed 
uncertain  on  the  point  and  observed- 
"StiU  .  .  .  there  wlU  have  to  be  outdoor 
experiments." 

The  next  step  by  the  National  Research 
OoimcU  group  was  to  hold  a  workshop 
July  28-Aug.  8,  at  La  JoUa.  California  to 
further  hone  its  recommendations.  Don 
Shuster.  research  director  at  Sandla  Labora- 
trles,  reported  In  a  memo  on  that  meeting: 
"They  expect  to  sift  throiigh  the  recom- 
mendations in  September  and  put  together 
a  site-visltotion  group  which  wlU  visit  the 
major  contenders  In  an  attempt  to  narrow 
down  the  competition." 

ERDA  "hopes  to  have  a  site  selected  by 
December   1976."  said  another  source.  The 
New  Mexico  Consortium  will  meet  this  week 
to  review  the  latest  political  and  site-selec- 
tion processes,  and  map  further  strategies 
John  E.  Mock,  senior  technical  advisor  In  the 
solar  office  of  ERDA.  wrote  to  Gov.  Apodaca 
on   June   10   with   this   assessment:    "It  is 
anticipated  that  the  .  .  .  study  wUl  be  es- 
sentially   completed    In    late    August,    per- 
mitting ERDA  to  disseminate  guidelines  and 
site  selection  criteria  m  early  September  to 
au  those  Interested  in  submitting  a  proposal 
for  the  location  of  the  .  .  .  Institute." 
m.  N.  tax.  SOLAR  poLmcs 
The   New   Mexico   Solar   Energy   Consor- 
tium is  a  formidable  organization  which  is 
actively  leading  the  fight  for  Albuquerque's 
sue  selection   It  is  made  up  of  Lo^  AllJmos 
Scientific   Laboratory.   Sandla   Laboratories, 
ths  University  of  New  Mexico,  New  Mexlci 

f^f,,^  V^^:  "^  *^"  New  Mexico 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Ifechnology.  all  of 
whom  have  Joined  with  New  Mexico  state 
government  in  pursuit  of  the  institute 
,/.^^l^^**^'  ^^°  *^  ^  chairman  of' the 
lO^te  Western  Governors'  Energy  Policv 
Office  has  referred  to  New  Mexico  as  the 
ideal  location"  for  the  institute.  "Our  state 
has  a  nucleus  of  scientific  personnel  and 
Federally-owned  faculties  and  land  that 
would  enable  us  to  get  started  quickly  and 
e^omlcally."  he  said  earlier  this  year  "New 

?f*S*'°Tf^y  ^"  ^*  '«^«»*  «>"«•  furnace 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  an  abundance 

^r^^^^>.^''  "^•'^*"»<=  expertise  to  do 

™:      °*"*'  <*an  *ny  other  location  " 
i„  V^  consortium  has  prepared  a  handsome- 
ly-done report   on   New   Mexico's   proposal 
supplemented   by   a   e7-page   appento^-" 

w^' i.J^'it.*'""'*"  °'  «»•  consortium." 
Which  lists  the  solar-reUted  activities  beii^ 
carrted  out  by  the  member  installatloinl 
J„  .?/  «>•  utmost  importance."  the  report 
■ays.  to  establish  solar  energy  as  rapldlv 
and  efficiently  a.  possible  a.  a'Ljor  ^S 
or  energy  m  our  long-term  future" 

"The  proposal  basicaUy  promotes  New 
•wxlco  as  an  Ideal  site  for  the  institute  on 
■•▼wal  grounds."  said  Ms.  Orevey— Includ- 
ingMiount  of  sunshine,  location  of  existing 
Uboratwles.  and  ths  high  degree  of  private 
Mul  governmental  solar  activity  here.  "You 
would  have  at  least  part  of  a  core  staff 
available  immediately."  she  said.  "Better  to 
do  tt  in  a  place  where  you  already  have  the 
eipwtlae.  the  bufldlngs.  and  an  immediate 
start-up  time."  She  said  another  theme  being 
pursued  by  the  New  Mexico  group  is  the 
■Uts's  4»th  per  ci^tiu  income  rating,  which 


means  the  institute's  activities  could  help 
"raise  our  own  economic  base." 

The  consortium  report  cites  several  rea- 
sons for  a  New  Mexico  selection. 

One  Is  the  active  support  of  state  gov- 
ernment. Including  a  high  levti  of  financial 
backing  for  university  research,  the  cMitlon 
of  a  ta  million  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment fimd  in  February  1974,  one  of  the  first 
state-level  positions  of  energy  and  science 
advisor  to  the  governor,  and  the  creation  of 
a  centralized  state  energy  agency. 

Another  plus  factor,  the  report  says,  is  New 
Mexico's  climate: 

"The  climatic  conditions  <rf  Albuquerque 
and  nearby  areas  are  highly  favorable  to  solar 
energy  research.  This  Includes  total  avaUable 
sunlight,  number  of  cloud-free  days,  and  of 
particular  importance,  the  freedom  from 
atmospheric  haze  which  is  essential  to  high 
ten^>erature  solar  research." 

It  also  quoted  the  University  of  New 
Mexico's  Iven  Bennett,  whose  book.  "The 
Climate  of  New  Mexico",  notes  that  "few  parts 
of  the  world  receive  more  energy  fr<Mn  the 
sun  in  a  year  than  New  Mexico.  The  only 
areas  of  such  large  size  with  higher  average 
annual  insolation  totals  are  the  Sahara 
Desert.  Central  Arabia.  Southwestern  Iran 
and  Central  Australia.  None  of  these  sur- 
passes New  Mexico  by  more  than  10  percent 
in  the  amount  of  energy  received." 

And  the  consortium  took  note — somewhat 
unusually  so  for  government  researchers  who 
tend  to  look  with  disfavor  on  Independent 
tlnkerers — on  the  wide  array  of  private, 
backyard  solar  developers  in  New  Mexico' 
and  specifically  mentioned  the  thriving  New 
Mexico  Solar  Energy  Association.  It  quoted 
as  weU,  an  article  In  the  August  1974  Journal 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
which  said.  "The  largest  collection  of  ama- 
teurs and  professionals  actively  involved  in 
the  application  of  solar  energy  probably  can 
be  found  in  the  northern  half  In  New  Mexico 
have  built  ideas— much  in  the  19508  and 
60s,  before  the  current  excitement  about 
solar  energy." 


[From  the  New  Mexico  Independent. 
Oct.  10.  1976] 
Nxw  Mzxico  Notbook:  New  Mxxicd— 
STnrpowxB  amb  Brainpower 
(By  Ralph  Lo<mey) 
New  Mexico,  which  already  has  a  corner 
on  sunshine,  is  rapidly  getting  an  edge  on 
the  rest  of  the  country  on  developing  the 
wonderful  stuff  as  a  source  of  energy. 

If  you  have  any  doubts,  you  ought  to  drive 
down  tolftis  Cruces  and  take  a  look  at  the 
big  new  Agriculture  BuUdlng  at  New  Mexi- 
co State. 

Clara  and  I  did  that  last  week  and  were 
Impressed  with  its  architectural  simplicity 
and  beauty  as  weU  as  its  evident  energy 
efficiency. 

The  pueblo-style  structure  contains  35,000 
square  feet  and  is  the  first  building  of  its 
size  ever  heated  and  cooled  by  the  sun.  It 
cost  (1.6  mUllon. 

ActuaUy,  at  first  glance,  you'd  never  know 
there  was  anything  unusual  about  the  buUd- 
Ing.  The  only  giveaway  is  the  rows  of  glass 
"collectors"  designed  to  trap  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

Facing  south,  to  get  the  muTinniwi  solar 
heat  in  the  winter  months,  the  collectors 
contain  coUs  of  copper  tubing.  The  sun's 
rays,  through  the  glass,  create  temperatures 
of  up  to  210  degrees  and  heat  liquid  that  Is 
pumped  from  the  coil  into  two  16.000  gallon 
storage  tanks  underground. 

In  winter,  the  hot  water  circulates  through 
a  heat  exchange  device  which  warms  air  and 
heats  the  building.  In  summer,  the  liquid 
goes  through  an  absorption  refrigeration  sys- 
tem to  cool  the  air. 

Designers  hope  the  sun  wlU  provide  60 
per  cent  cf  the  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
buUding. 
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But  that's  not  all. 

In  the  desert  Just  east  of  1-26,  not  far  from 
the  Aggie  campus,  we  saw  an  experimental 
solar  energy  house  still  under  construction. 
This  1960-square  foot,  three-bedroom  house 
win  be  heated  and  cooled  basically  the  same 
way  as  the  Ag  building. 

But  these  aren't  the  only  going  projects  in 
New  Mexico  today. 

Out  at  Sandla  Labs,  Robert  Stromberg 
beads  a  project  to  provide  a  central  collec- 
tion point  for  solar  energy  that  could  be  lo- 
cated in  the  midst  of  a  residential  or  com- 
mercial complex  for  about  6.000  persons. 

Under  this  plan,  the  solar  power  will  be 
partly  converted  to  electricity  by  a  conven- 
tional turbine-generator,  the  rest  to  heat 
or  cool  homes  or  businesses. 

This  project,  which  employs  about  20  per- 
sons, first  will  beat  and  air  condition  the  lab 
building  housing  the  group.  It  will  be  done 
by  solar  energy. 

Sandla  also  will  soon  be  the  location  of 
the  nation's  first  solar  powered  electric 
plant.  And  up  at  Los  Alamos,  scientists  plan 
to  solar  heat  and  cool  a  three-story.  70,000- 
square  foot  building  to  be  completed  late 
next  year. 

On  a  more  down-to-earth  plane,  a  sharp 
young  Albuquerqxie  engineer,  Stephen  Baer. 
is  already  in  the  solar  energy  business. 

Baer  operates  an  unusual  business  on 
North  Edith  called  the  "Zomeworks."  He  has 
devised  all  kinds  of  ingenious  creations  to 
captvu-e  and  utilize  solar  power. 

Baer  built  his  own  home  in  Corrales  that 
is  90  per  cent  solar  heated. 

The  solar  heating  unit  consists  mainly  of  a 
south  wall  to  the  hovise  made  entirely  of  66- 
gallon  oil  drums,  laid  on  their  sides  with  one 
end  facing  the  sun.  That  end  is  painted  black 
to  absorb  heat. 

A  pane  of  glass  fences  off  the  oU  dnmu 
from  the  outdoors.  An  Insulated  metal  cover, 
hinged  at  the  bottom,  is  lowered  In  the 
morning  so  the  cans  of  water  can  absorb 
the  Sim's  heat.  At  dark,  the  outside  cover 
is  closed  to  keep  the  beat  inside. 

Supplementing  the  solar  "wall"  are  three 
great  skylights,  invented  by  Baer.  which 
contain  insulated  louvers  that  open  auto- 
matically in  the  morning  to  let  in  sunlight 
and  close  in  the  evening  to  keep  the  heat 
inside. 

Baer  says  he  can  keep  the  interior  of  his 
2000-square  foot  home  at  between  80  and 
85  degrees  in  the  winter. 

He  also  uses  the  sun  to  heat  the  water 
used  in  the  home  by  means  of  a  glass  "col- 
lector" on  the  roof. 

The  solar  energy  expertise  developed  by 
New  Mexico  scientists  should  be  a  big  argu- 
ment In  our  favor  in  the  competition  tor  the 
giant  Solar  Energy  Institute. 

New  Mexico  not  only  has  the  sun — It's  also 
got  the  brains. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the. 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate*^ 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Development  will  hold  hearings 
November  12  and  13  to  consider  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act.  Floor  action  on  some  kind  of  bill  Is 
expected  shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  flood  insurance 
Is  only  now  coming  to  be  recognized  for 
what  it  is.  a  major  Federal  land  use  pro- 
gram sanctioned  by  denial  of  all  forms  of 
construction  credit — Government  and 
private  alike — and  most  forms  of  disas- 
ter assistance. 

Some  22.000  communities  representing 

10  percent  of  the  Nation's  homes  and 

businesses  are  subject  to  these  penalties 

unless  the3'  agree  to  adopt  HUD-dlctated 
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land  use  standards  and  building  codes  in 
their  flood  plain  areas.  Once  a  HUD  of- 
ficial or  paid  consultant  circles  a  region 
on  a  map  and  designates  it  as  having  as 
little  as  one  chance  in  100  years  of  being 
flooded,  every  homeowner  and  business- 
man living  in  the  area  must  buy  flood  in- 
surance within  1  year  or  suffer  the  con- 
fiscatory penalties  provided  by  the  act. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  HUD  that  a 
community  may  lack  legal  authority  to 
adopt  the  land  use  standards  and  cannot 
persuade  the  State  legislature  or  voters 
to  grant  it.  The  penalties  apply  all  the 
same. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  HUD  that  a 
community  designated  as  flood  prone  by 
some  HUD  consultant  has  never  had  a 
flood  in  its  recorded  history  or  ever  re- 
ceived a  dollar  in  Federal  flood  disaster 
assistance.  The  land  use  standards  and 
the  penalties  apply  all  the  same. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  HUD  that  a 
community  may  have  no  practical  choice 
«bout  where  it  is  located  and  can  adopt 
the  restrictive  HUD  zoning  and  building 
codes  only  at  the  cost  of  forfeiting  its 
economic  future.  The  land  use  standards 
and  penalties  still  apply. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  HUD  that  a 
homeowner  may  have  his  life  savings 
invested  In  his  home  and  be  anxious  to 
protect  that  investment  with  flood  in- 
surance. Unless  he  Is  also  able  to  per- 
suade the  community  or  State  to  adopt 
HUD  land  use  standards,  he  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  buy  the  insurance  and,  because 
he  has  not  bought  it,  he  Is  forced  to  pay 
the  penalties. 

Mr.  President,  for  thousands  of  home- 
owners and  businessmen  aroimd  this 
country,  the  Federal  flood  insurance 
program  amounts  to  virtual  confiscation 
of  private  property  without  compensa- 
tion, without  due  process,  without  pur- 
pose and  without  reason. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  September  30. 
areas  in  some  5.400  communities  which 
have  been  designated  fiood  prone  have 
not  yet  met  the  HUD  land  use  standards 
and  are  thus  liable  to  the  sanctions  de- 
scribed within  a  year  of  their  designation. 
I  ask  that  a  State-by-State  breakdown 
of  that  list  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
well  as  a  second  list  of  the  247  Missouri 
communities  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  excellent  articles  and  an 
editorial  from  the  November  1975  Issue 
of  Progressive  Parmer  be  printed  fol- 
lowing the  aforementioned  lists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Federal  Insurance  Administra- 
tion areas  which  have  had  special  flood 
areas  identified 

No.  of 
State:  Communities 

Alabama  81 

Alaska   1 

Arizona  g 

Arkansas 141 

California  35 

Colorado  57 

Connecticut  25 

Delaware 5 

District  of  Columbia 1 

Florida 26 

Georgia  ^.. 129 

Idaho  49 


minots 201 

Indiana .„ 135 

Iowa 226 

Kansas ; iga 

Kentucky   bi 

Louisiana   72 

Maine — -»_ m 

Maryland ., n 

Massachusetts . —_„_.______ 61 

Michigan J21 

Minnesota — _._„ 207 

Mississippi   IIIIIII  36 

Missouri 247 

Montana [ 51 

Nebraska III™"""  166 

Nevada 2 

New  Hampshire.. I_"II"III  131 

New  Jersey ' 34 

New  Mexico IIII"""  25 

New  York IIIIIIIII  499 

North  CaroUna 1.1"1Z"~"  54 

North  Dakota III"I""I  114 

Ohio -IIIIIII  248 

Oklahoma I-IIIIIIII~I"  IDS 

Oregon I."""  21 

Pennsylvania  _..__. I  qjq 

Rhode  Island    "IIIIIIIII  4 

South  Carolina "I""""  53 

South  Dakota '_"  89 

Tennessee —•™Z™  64 

Texas "          "  335 

Utah  - ^ 35 

Vermont 107 

Virginia "IIIIIIIIII  20 

Washington   49 

West   Virginia "IIIIIIIII  62 

Wisconsin 93 

Wyoming """I  29 

Total    - 5.400 

VS.  DXPARTIOCNT  OF  HOUSIKO  AKD  TTEBAN  D«- 

VELOPMZirr,  Pedkral  Insurance  Adminis- 
tration, Areas  Which  Have  Had  Special 
Flood  Areas  loENnriED 

MISSOtTRI 

Name  and  date  of  designation: 

Adrian.  City  (Bates  Co.).  January  24.  1978. 

Airport  Drive,  Village  of  (Jasper) ,  February 
14,  1976. 

AmaEonla.  Town  of  (Andrew  Co.).  Augiut 
16.  1974. 

Amoret.  City  of  (Bates  Co.).  February  21. 
1975. 

Anderson.  City  of  (McDonald  Co.),  May  17, 
1974. 

Annada,  Village  of  (Pike  Co.),  February  7, 
1976. 

Annapolis,  City  (Iron  Co.),  April  18, 1975. 

Annlston.  Town  of  (Mississippi  Co.).  May 
3.  1974. 

Appleton.  City  of  (St.  Clair  Co.) ,  February 
7.  1976. 

Archie.  Town  of  (Cass  Co.).  Juns  7.  1974. 

Armstrong.  City  (Howard  Co.),  April  28. 
1976. 

Asbury.  City  of  (Jaqier  Co.).  February  21. 
1975. 

Ash  Orove.  City  (Qreene  Co.).  April  28. 
1976. 

Augusta.  >miage  of  (St.  Charles  Co.) .  De- 
cember 6.  1974. 

Ava.  City  of  (Douglas  Co.) .  May  17. 1974. 

Bakersfleld.  Village  (Ozark  Co.),  AprU  26. 
1976. 

Barnard,  City  (Nodaway  Co.) ,  July  11, 1978. 

Bates,  Village  of  (Lafayette  Co.) ,  August  8. 
1975. 

Bel  Nor.  VUlage  of  (St.  Louis  Co.).  AprU  6, 
1974. 

BeU  City.  City  of  (Stoddard  Co.).  October 
18.  1974. 

Bella  VlUa.  Town  of  (St.  Louis  Co.) .  June 
28.  1974. 

Berger.  City  of  (Franklin  Co.).  August  SO. 
1974. 

Bevier.  City  of  (Blaoon),  February  14.  1978. 

Blgelow.  VUlsg*  (Holt  Co.).  July  18. 1978. 

BUlings.   City    (Christian   Oo.),.   Juns  27. 
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Blnxutfck.  City  of  (8t,  Vtuds  Co.).  J*b- 
TOMTf  t.  im. 

Blackwftter,  City  of  (Cooper  Co.) ,  April  26, 
UTS. 

Bhuid,  City  <rf  (OuooiuMle  Co.),  Ifay  17, 
1974. 

Blodgvtt,  VlUaga  (Soott  Co.) .  Aprtl  3S.  1975. 

UoomKUle.  City  (Ste.  0«nevleve  Co.) ,  July 
11.  1876. 


November  5,  1975 


BoBworth.  City  (CairoU  Co.),  January  17,     6,1974 


Duanweg,  City  of  ( Jaq>eb  Co.) ,  May  3, 1974. 

Baglevllle,  Village  (Harrtaon  Co.),  Aprtl  18, 
1976. 

Hlalnore,  City  of  (Carter  Co.),  October  18, 
1974. 

Xlmer.  City  of  (Maoon  Co.),  December  «, 
1974. 
«mma.  City  (Lafayette  Co.),  Aprtl  18, 1976. 
-     Town  of  (Reynolds  Co.),  September 


1976 

Bragg  City,  City  of  (Femlacot  Co.).  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1976. 

Braabear,  City  of  (Adair),  February  14. 
1976. 

Braymer,  City  (Caldwell  Co.),  AprU  26. 
IvTo. 

Breckenrldg*.  City  of  (Caldwell  Co.),  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1976. 

Brunswick.  Town  ot  (Chartton  Co.) ,  March 
1^  IVM. 

«-"!^2?*'  '*•"  ^  (J*ctoon  Co.) .  December 
28,  1973. 

Buffalo,  City  (DaUa  Co.),  May  2,  1976. 
Bunceton.  City  of  (Cooper  Co.),  April  26, 
1076. 

bef  rS?4  ''°'^  "*  (^y^l<^  CO.) ,  Septem-     ^^°^^ 

Bu;-llagt;>n  Junction.  City  (Nodaway  Co),      ,,^*°°'  ^*^  °'   (Callaway  Co.),  May   17. 
JiUy  11,  1976  J         f      ivi*. 

Calnsvllle,  City   (Harrtaon  Co.).  AprU  25,     i^'^  ^^  °'   '^**"'"  ^•>'  ^"^"*  '"• 

C^llKmn,  City  of  (Henery).  February  14      ,q!^*^-  ^"^  °'  (DavlesB),  February  14. 
1976.  '  IZl 

^  California,  City  of  (Btonlteau  Co.),  April  6,     i^^'  ^^  °'  (Grundy  Co.).  October  18, 

Callao.  City  o*  (Macon).  February  14.  1976.     J^l^^^^.?^-  ^^^  °'  ^^'^^  *'°  >'  ^*'™- 

CampbeU.  City  of   (Dunklin  Co  )     March         nth,  r,.^    . 

'  '~"  *    "^^-^1"  uo.j,  Marcn         Goodman,  City  of  (McDonald  Co.),  J*bru- 


BBther,  City  of  (St.  Ftancota  Co.) ,  Febru- 
ary 21, 1976. 

Bverton,  City  (Dade  Co.),  Aprtl  18.  1976. 

Bxeter.  City  (Barry  Co.),  June  27,  1976. 

Fair  Orove.  City  (Oreen  Co.) ,  June  27, 1978. 

Farber.  City  of  (Audrain  Co.),  November 
1, 1974. 

Farley,  Town  (Platte  Co.),  January  24, 
1976. 

Woreet  City,  City  of  (Holt  Co.).  October 
18, 1974. 

Forsyth,  city  of  (Taney  Co.),  February  7, 
1976. 

Freeman,  City  of  (Cass  Co.),  November  8. 
1974. 
FYemont,  Village  of  (Carter  Co.).  Febru- 


29.  1974. 

Carl  Junction,  city  of  (Jasper  Co.).  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1974. 

Cartervllle,  Town  of  (Jasper  Co.) ,  Decem- 
ber 28.  1973.  /."«««o 

Centertown.  Village  (Cole  Co.) ,  May  2, 1976. 
Centervlew,  City  (Johnson  Co.),  April  26. 
IwTo. 

Centervllle.  Village  of  (Reynolds  Co.).  No- 
vember 22. 1974. 


ary21.  1975. 

Graham,  City  (Nodaway  Co.),  August  16, 
1975. 

Grandln,  City  of  (Carter  Co.)  November  8. 
1974. 

Grant  City.  City  (Worth  Co.) ,  July  U.  1975. 

Greenfield,  City  (Dade  Co.) .  April  25.  1976. 

Greentop.  City  of  (Schyler  Co.),  Feb- 
ruary 21, 1976. 


Center.  Town  of  (Ralls  Co.).  Julv  20  1973         Greenville,   city   of    (Wayne   Co.).   Octo- 

Chllhowfe,  city  of   (Johnson  Co.)  '  Aprti     ^l}^-  ^*^*- 

'  '»'-  ^  '•  ***"*         Hale.  City  of  (Carroll  Co.),  February  21 


25. 1976. 
Chula.  City  (Livingston  Co.),  May  2,  1976 
aaitodale.  City  of  (De  Kalb  Co.),  Febru- 

U7  ai,  1976. 

i-S*'^'  ^'^1  °'  (Rudolph  Co.),  February  21, 

<nearmont.  city   (Nodaway  Co.),  July  18, 
.976. 

Clever,  City  (Christian  Co.),  July.  18.  1976. 
Conception  Junction.  City  (Nodaway  Co.) . 

Concordia.  City  of  (Lafayette  Co.),  F*bru- 
I  *y  7,  1976. 

*-£?*^^'  "^^"^^  <*'  (Laclede  Co.),  May  10. 
974. 

*oS**"*   ^^*"*«»    (Penlacot   Co.).   July   25. 

Country   Club    Village,    Town    (Andrew), 
august  22.  1978.  «"/. 

Cowglll,   Town    (Caldwell   Co.),   April   18, 

cralg.  Town  of   (Holt  Co.),  December  «, 

Onne,  city  of  (Stone  Co.).  June  7.  1974. 


1976. 

HallsvUle,  City  of  (Boone),  February  14 
1975. 

Hanley  HUls,  Town  of  (St.  Louta  Co.). 
August  2. 1974. 

Hardin.  City  of  (Ray  Co.) .  June  7. 1974. 

Hartsburg.  VUlage  of  (Boone  Co.),  Decem- 
ber 27, 1974. 

Henrietta,  City  of  (Ray  Co.).  October  18, 
1974. 

Hermitage.  City  (Hickory  Co.),  AprU  25, 
1975: 

Holland.  City  (Pemiscot  Co.),  June  27. 
1975. 

Houstonla.  City  (PetUs  Co.).  Setptem- 
ber  19, 1975. 

HumansvUle,  City  (Polk  Co.) .  July  11, 1978 
Hume,  City  of  (Bates  Co.) .  February  21.  1975 

HunneweU.  City  of  (Shelby  Co.),  Peb- 
nuuy  21. 1975. 

HuntsvUle.  City  (Randolph  Co.),  AprU  18, 


Cross  Tlmbera,  Village  of   (Hickory  Co  )  "**^  ^*'  "^^^ 

itaroary  21,  1976.  Jamesport,   City   of    (Daviess   Co.) ,   F*b- 

Dalton,  VUlage  of  (Charlton  Co.),  Decern-  "^^^  ''•  '^^'^^^ 

qvU  1974.  Jamestown,    City    (Moniteau    Co.).    Jan- 

^Dartlngton.  Ullage  of  (Gentry  Co  )    De-  "*ry  24. 1975. 

+5^«_f?'  »»T*-  J»^)er,  City  of  (Jasper  Co.).  February  21. 

,**^»»*»'  City   (Henry  Co.).  September  1*'^» 

i^ifcf'  n^  ^  .r^       ^  ,  J^*"*  ^°"**''  ^'"y  (Johnson  Co.) .  June  27, 

.Pg*»»  City  of  (C^w  Girardeau  Co.),  De-  ^^^ 

**Sr!  ••  ^1-         ,  ,„_  ^  Koshkonong,  City  of  (Oregon  Co.) .  Septem- 

*  iS*^' ^^*^  ^^    "***' ^'"•J' "'''•o**'"^  here,  1974.                                                ^ 

Tw^i'—  TT..1        .,  ^  ®*^"'  City  of  (Lewta) ,  February  14  1975 

Sl^'oTJ^^i?^  ^-^  •  '*»»'«  "•  !»"•  ^  Monte,  City  (Pettis  Co  )    Mar  2    1976 

^^Djrwltt,  city  Of  (C«roU  Co.) ,  September  8.  ^ JL.  Palta,  Cl^ of   (MLr^n).'  iJ/ruiy^J 

^^UtUe.  City  Of  (Phelps),  Frt,ruary  14,  "^Lpar.   Town    of    (Barton   Co.),   Decem- 

Mr  38, 1878. 


Lancaster,  City  (Schuyler  Co.) ,  May  2, 1976 
Laredo,  City  of  (Grundy  Co.),  October  18 
1974. 
Lathrop,  City  of  (CUnton  Co.) ,  February  7, 

Leadlngton,    VUlage    (St.    Francota    Co.) 
AprU  18,  1976.  ' 

Leasburg,  VUlage  of  (Crawford  Co.),  Jan- 
uary 31,  1975. 

Lexington,  City  of  (Lafayette  Co.) ,  JtUy  26, 

Lincoln,  Town  of  (Benton  Co.),  May  31, 

Linn  Creek,  City  of  (Camden  Co.),  Octo- 
ber 25, 1974. 

Llnwood,  VUlage  of    (Butler  Co.),   Octo- 
ber 26, 1974.  / .         «w- 

Lock     Springs,     Town      (Daviess     Co.), 
July  11, 1975.  ' 

1974"^"  ^"^*  °^  (C\Ki)B.  Co.),  October  18. 

LutesvlUe,  city  of  (BoUlnger  Co.).  May  10 
1974.  ' 

Madison,  city  of  (Monroe).  February  14, 

Malta  Bend,  City  of   (Saline  Co.),  Octo- 
ber 18, 1974. 
Marble  HUl.  City  of  (BoUlnger  Co.) .  May  10, 

iqS5"°*"'**'  *^"y  °'  <^^°"  Co.),  March  29, 
MarlonvUle,  city  of  (Lawrence  Co.) ,  May  17, 

Mi!J^l!l974.^'''  ''"'•^  °'   <^*-  ^"^  Co.), 
ic.5^"*°**-  C"y  (Madison  Co.),  AprU  18, 

Sep^m^t^r^tia7r'*'    °'    ''^^''^^    ^•>' 

Ap^l?5.'''  ''"''**  °'   <^*-  ^"^'  ^°>' 
MaysvUle,  city  (De  Kalb  Co.) ,  July  26, 1976 
MeadvlUe,  city  (Linn  Co.)  Aprtl  25,  1976 
Mercer,  city  (Mercer  Co.).  AprU  4.  1976. 

1974^      *°^^  °'  (OMge  Co.),  September  13, 

1974*°"'  ""^  °'  ^^*"'  ^°->'  0*^*o»'«''  ". 

beJ^fs  mi°^' '^"'*' °'  <^*^''* C**> •  °**«™- 

^n^^'''^™*""'  *="y  (Barton  Co.)  Aprtl  18, 
1976. 

Au'JStTlJSJ"*'  ^''*'   (^-^l^Rton  CO.). 
^Jjas«>ur^Clty,  VUlage  of  (day  Co.),  Au- 

18*1974°*'  ^"'*^*  °'  (CaUaway  Co.),  October 

Monroe  City,  city  of  (Marlon  &  Monroe 
Cos.) ,  February  21, 1075. 

Montlcello,  VUlage  of  (Lewis  Co.),  Decem- 
ber 27,  1974.  wvBui 

Montrose,  city  (Henry  Co.),  AprU  18,  1976 
Mound  City,  city  (Holt  Co.),  July  28,  1978 
Naylor,  city  of  (Ripley  Co.),  March  1,  1974. 
Nelson,  city  of  (SaUne  Co.),  October  18, 

New  Bloomfleld,  city  (Callaway  Co.) ,  May  2 
1975. 
New  Cambria,  city  (Bteoon  Co.),  July  25, 

New    Franklin,    town    of    (Howard    Co.), 


^^•i^^'    ^^*^*    (Jasper    Co.),    Feb-     November  22, 1974. 

New  Hampton,  city  (Harrison  Co.),  August 


8, 1975. 

Nlxa,  city  of  (ChrUtlan  Co.) ,  June  28. 1974. 
Noel,  town  of   (McDonald  Co.).  May  24, 

Ntwborne.  city  of   (Carroll  Co.).  Aprtl  8, 

Northmoor,  town  of  (Platte  Co.) ,  July  19, 

Oak  Grove,  city  (Jackson  Co.),  July  11, 
1978. 

Odessa,  city  (Lafayette  Co.),  May  2,  1978. 

Oregon,  city  (Holt  Co.),  July  18,  1976. 

Osbom,  city  (Clinton  Co.),  July  18.  1976. 

OttervlUe.  city  (Cooper  Co.) .  AprU  26. 1975. 
^ark,  city  of  (Christian  Co.) ,  December  28. 
1978. 
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Palmyra,  city  of  (Mart<»i  Co.),  March  39, 
1974  and  July  18. 1976. 
ParneU,  city  (Nodaway  Co.).  May  3,  1976. 
Pasadena   Hills.   Tillage    (St.   Louta   Co.). 
July  11. 1978. 
Perry,  city  of  (RaUs  Co.) ,  February  14, 1976. 
PinevlUe.  City   (McDonald  Co.).  AprU  18, 
1976. 

Puxloo,  town  of  (Stoddard  Co.),  March  8. 
1974. 

Ravenwood.  city  (Nodaway  Co.),  June  27, 
1975. 

RaymondvUle,  vUlage  of  (Texas  Co.) .  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1975. 

Baymore,  city  of  (Cass  Co.) ,  ISecember  27, 
1974. 

Reeds  Sprtng,  city  of  (Stone  Co.) ,  October 
18. 1974. 
Revere,  town  (Clark  Co.) ,  January  10, 1978. 
Rich  Hall,  dty  of  (Bates  Co.) ,  February  14, 
1975. 
Richland,  dty  of,  January  31, 1976. 
Rldgeway,  city   (Harrison  Co.),  AprU  18, 
1976. 

Bltcbey,  town  (Newton  Co.).  January  10, 
1976. 

Rlvervlew,  city  of  (St.  Louta  Co.),  June  28, 
1974. 

Rocheport,   city  of    (Boone   and   Howard 
Cos.),  October  25.  1974. 

Rockaway  Beach,  town  (Taney  Co.).  Jan- 
uary 10, 1976. 

RockvlUe.  City  of   (Bates  Co.),  Feb.  31. 
1976. 

RogersvlUe,  City  (Webstw  Co.),  Aug.  29, 
1975. 
Roeendale.  City  of  (Andrew) .  Feb.  14, 1976. 
Rush  HUl,  Village  of  (Audrain  Co.) ,  Dec.  6, 
1874. 

RuabvlUe,  VUlage  of  (Cruchanan  Co.).  Oct. 
18.  1074. 

Saltabury,  Cnty  of  (Charlton  Co.),  Feb.  7, 
1875. 

ScheU  City,  City  (Vernon  Co.),  Aprtl  18, 
1975. 

Soott  City,  City  of  (Scott  Co.),  Apr.  12. 
1974. 
Sellgman,  City  (Barry  Co.),  Apr.  28,  1976. 
Shelrlna,  City  (Shelry  Co.),  Apr.  26.  1976. 
Shelayvllle.  City  (Shelay  Co.),  Apr.  18, 
1976. 

Sheldon,  City  of   (Vernon  Co.).  Jan.  81, 
1976. 

Shoal  Creek  Drtve.  Town  ow  (Newton  Co.). 
Aug.  16,  1974. 

Sibley,  Village  of  (Jackson  Co.).  Aug.  80, 
1974. 

SUex.  Village  of   (Lincoln  Co.).  Nov.  23. 
1974. 

Skldmore,  City   (Nodaway  Co.),  July  18. 
1976. 
Smlthton,  City  (Pettta  Co.) .  Apr.  36,  1976. 
Splckard,  City  of   (Grundy  Co.),  Feb.  7, 
1976. 
SteUa,  City  of  (Newton  Co.) ,  Feb.  31, 1976. 
StewartsvlUe.  City  of  (Dekalb  Co.).  Aug. 
30.  1974. 
Strasburg.  City  of  (Cass  Co.) .  Aug.  16. 1974. 
St.  Clair,  Town  of  (Franklin  Co.) .  Apr.  13. 
1974. 

St.  James,  City  of  (Phelps  Co.).  Feb.  31, 
1975. 

St.  Robert,  City  of  (Pulaski  Co.),  Feb.  7, 
1975. 

SummersvUle.  City  of  (Shannon  &  Texas 
Co.) ,  Jan.  31, 1976. 

Sumnw,  Town    (Chartton  Co.),  Jan.   10, 
1978. 
Tipton.  City  (Moniteau  Co.) ,  Jan.  17,  1976. 
Trlmrle.   City  of   (Clinton   Co.),  Feb.   7, 
1975. 

Tuscvunrta,  Village  of  (MUler  Co.) ,  Oct.  35, 
1974. 

Union  Star.  City  of  (De  Kalb  Co.),  Feb.  31, 
1975. 
Urrana.  VUlage  (DaUas  Co.) ,  June  37, 1076. 
Vanduser,   VUlage    (Scott   Co.),  Apr.   38, 
1975. 

Velda  Village  Hills.  VUlage  (St.  Louta  Co.) , 
July  11. 1978. 


VersaUles,  City  of  (Morgan  Co.),  Apr.  6. 
1974. 

Vlrumum,  City  of  (Iron  Co.),  Feb.  31, 
1976. 

Vienna.  City  of  (Maries  Co.).  Fteb.  7.  1978. 

Walker,  City  (Vernon  Co.).  Apr.  18.  1976. 

WardsvUle,  City  (Cole  Co.),  July  11.  1976. 

Warrenton.  City  of  (Warren  Co.),  Feb.  7, 
1978. 

Washburn.  Town  (Barry  Co.),  Jan.  19, 
1976. 

Watson,  VUlage  of  (Atchison  Co.),  Nov. 
29,  1974. 

Weaurteau,  City  of  (Hickory  Co.),  Jan.  31, 
1976. 

Wellington.  City  (Lafayette  Co.) .  Sept.  19. 
1976. 

Wentworth.  Town  (Newton  Co.).  Jan.  10. 
1976. 

Westboro.  VUlage  (Atchison  Co.),  JiUy  11, 
1976. 

WestphaUla,  City  of  (Osage  Co.),  Oct.  18. 
1974. 

WllllamsvUle,  City  of  (Wayne  Co.),  Oct. 
18,  1974. 

Windsor,  City  of  (Henry  Co.),  Apr.  26, 
1978. 

Wooldrtdge.  VUlage  of  (Cooper  Co.),  Apr. 
25, 1976. 

Wrtght,  City  of  (Warren  Co.).  Feb.  7, 
1976. 

Wyaconda.  City  of  (Clark  Co.).  Oct.  18, 
1974. 

Zalma.  VlUage  of  (Rolllnger  Co.) ,  Oct.  26, 
1974. 

Total  In  the  SUte,  247. 


Suxpusx  Land  Use  Law  Raises  Flood 

or  Fkabs 

(By  Del  Deterllng) 

Landowners  have  been  patting  themselves 
on  the  back  for  repeatedly  beating  back  at- 
tempts at  federal  land  use  planning.  Imagine 
their  shock  to  find  out  there's  been  a  law  on 
the  books  for  two  years  that  aUows  the  Gov- 
ernment virtually  to  dictate  use  of  mUllona 
of  acres  of  the  most  desirable  land  In  the 
coimtry. 

Consider  a  law  with  these  features: 

If  you  own  land  In  an  area  that  might 
flood  even  once  In  100  years,  you  need  a  per- 
mit to  buUd  any  type  of  structure.  Includ- 
ing a  home,  bam,  or  grain  bins,  or  to  remodel 
or  enlarge  an  existing  building. 

Unless  you  buUd  the  first  floor  of  the  struc- 
ture above  the  100-year  flood  level  or  flood- 
proof  the  building,  you  can't  get  a  permit. 
If  you  buUd  without  permit,  you  can  be  fined. 

Even  If  you  comply  with  buUdlng  regula- 
tions, you  stUl  must  buy  flood  Insurance — 
Immediately  on  new  construction,  and  on 
other  biUldlngs  at  the  time  you  request  addi- 
tional federal  asstatance  of  any  kind. 

If  the  community  or  county  in  which  you 
operate  doesnt  enforce  the  federal  regtUa- 
tlMis,  you  wont  be  able  to  borrow  money 
against  yo\u*  property  from  any  federaUy 
regulated  lending  institution.  That  takes  In 
most  banks  and  savings  and  loan  aaiooU- 
tlons.  Also,  you  cant  get  emergency  aid  for 
damage  from  floods,  tornadoes,  earthquakes, 
hail,  wind,  or  drought. 

Let's  repeat.  Thta  tan't  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Thta  ta  a  law  already  on  the  books.  It 
already  has  hit  some  20,000  communities. 

"Thta  law,  despite  iU  title,  has  very  little 
to  do  with  flood  protection."  maintains  Terry 
Keeling,  a  Houston  realtcnr.  landowner  and 
steering  committee  chairman  for  Texas  As- 
sociation of  Cltlsens  for  Local  Land  Control, 
which  Is  trying  to  get  the  law  repealed.  "It 
Is  Instead  a  federal  land  use  control  law. 

"When  fuUy  Implemented,  the  Federal 
Government,  acting  through  HUD  (Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Davelc^ment) 
and  FIA  (Federal  Insurance  Administration), 
wlU  have  authority  to  determine  the  use  to 
which  every  parcel  of  land  In  virtually  every 
community  In  the  United  States  may  be  put," 
Keeling  concludes. 

"You  can  caU  It  land  use  control,  if  you 


prefer,  but  only  In  a  very  restrtctlve  sense," 
contends  DeU  Greer,  FIA  regional  admlntatra- 
tor  of  DaUas.  "We  think  flood  plain  manage- 
ment more  nearly  defines  it.  There  is  no  land 
use  control  of  any  kind  outside  of  designated 
flood  areas." 

Impact  of  the  law  appears  greatest  In  low- 
Ijring  areas  near  the  coast  and  along  rivers 
that  are  developed  for  residential  construc- 
tion. But  it  could  rock  rural  areas  and  farm- 
land too.  Some  examples: 

1.  Reduced  land  values.  In  those  conunu- 
nlties  where  federal  agencies  already  have 
designated  flood  hazards,  land  values  report- 
edly are  In  a  taltapln.  That  Includes  farm- 
land. 

2.  Higher  property  taxes.  If  your  land  ta 
not  In  a  flood  hazard  zone,  your  taxes  may  be 
raised  to  pick  up  slack  of  reduced  land  values 
in  the  flood  plain. 

3.  Restricted  agricult\iral  operation.  You 
can't  build  or  substanUaUy  remodel  or  ex- 
pand barns  or  storage  facilities  in  the  fiood 
plain  unless  you  buUd  the  foundation  abov* 
the  100-year  fiood  level.  Even  corrata  and 
fences  may  be  prohibited  If  they  Interfei* 
with  waterfiow  during  a  fiood. 

4.  Higher  production  costs.  Even  If  you 
have  no  extra  expense  in  buUdlng  construc- 
tion you'll  have  to  buy  flood  insurance  on 
buildings  In  the  flood  hazard  area.  And  it'U 
cost  more  tax  doUars  to  hire  the  federal 
and  local  ofllcials  to  administer  the  pro- 
tiram — more  than  the  money  they  wlU  save 
on  flood  disaster  prevention,  critics  claim. 

5.  InabUlty  to  sell  your  farm.  If  either  you 
or  your  community  falls  to  participate  in 
the  program,  you  wont  be  able  to  buy  flood 
insurance  and  you'U  have  difficulty  getting 
any  type  of  loan  on  your  home  or  farm. 
You  may  not  find  a  buyer  if  you  try  to  sell. 

U.S.  Senator  Thomas  Eagleton  of  Missouri, 
calls  the  HUD  plan  "one  of  the  most  strin- 
gent land  use  programs  that  could  possibly 
have  been  devised." 

He  points  out  that  many  older  people  In 
hta  state  have  their  entire  life  savings 
wrapped  up  In  their  land.  Now  they  can't 
even  borrow  money  against  their  homes  and 
farms  to  pay  hospital  blUs  or  send  their 
chUdren  to  ooUege. 

You're  probably  wondering  how  a  regula- 
tion with  thta  much  potential  for  harm  be- 
came law.  ActuaUy  theee  restrictions  have 
been  on  the  books  for  seven  years  as  part 
of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 
That  legtalation  made  federaUy  subsidized 
flood  insurance  avaUable  to  communities 
that  wanted  it.  However,  to  get  it,  they  had 
to  enforce  land  use  control  measures  so 
restrictive  that  few  chose  to  participate. 

Then  late  in  December  1973,  as  weary 
Senators  and  Representatives  longed  to  get 
home  for  Christmas,  they  passed  a  little- 
heralded  amendment  to  the  earlier  bUl  that 
made  participation  virtuaUy  mandatory. 

Still  there  wasn't  much  uproar  because  the 
intent  of  Congress  appeared  pure:  to  reduce 
the  need  for  massive  Government  emergency 
relief  funds  by  regulating  construction  In 
areas  historically  prone  to  flooding.  Property 
flood  damage  annuaUy  averages  $1.26  bO- 
llon.  according  to  FIA  estimates. 

What  blew  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle  was 
the  way  federal  officials  interpreted  the  legta- 
lation. HUD  and  FIA  adopted  the  contro- 
versial 100-year  flood  plain  as  the  standard 
for  Identifying  flood -prone  areas. 

"We  are  seeing  entire  cities  declared  flood 
prone,"  says  Keeling.  "Fort  Bend  County 
(Tex.)  apparently  wlU  be  38%  in  the  flood 
plain.  In  Brazoria  Coimty,  the  figure  ta  70%; 
in  Wharton  County,  90%. 

"If  thta  law  had  been  passed  In  1873  In- 
stead of  1973,  the  city  of  Houston,  as  we 
know  it,  simply  wouldn't  extat.  In  fact,  moet 
of  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  would  be  an  un- 
inhabited wasteland." 

Particularly  rankling  was  the  way  flood- 
prone  areas  ware  Irtentlltod.  Otty  and  county 
officlata  contend  that  FIA  relied  heavUy  on 
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outdated  Army  Ooipa  of  Xnglneen'  data  on 
prsTluuB  floods.  They  coDsplaln  tb»t  no  one 
turn  Tlalted  their  areas  And  maked  for  Intor- 
wilnn  on  flood  oontnd  dmms.  topography, 
and  other  featares. 

However,  Ctreer,  FIA  r^rional  administrator, 
aayi  that  FIA  irants  to  work  closely  with 
local  ofllclalB  In  eatabllahlng  maps  that  ac- 
curately define  flood  haaard  areas.  Purther- 
more.  he  adds.  "We  will  look  at  and  make 
I4>pn^nate  reTlsl<His  to  flood  hazard  boimd- 
ary  maps  at  any  time,  if  we  get  Information 
as  to  an  error  or  better  Information  as  to 
What  that  map  should  show." 

Communities  have  one  year  from  the  time 
they  receive  their  maps  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  participate  in  the  flood  insurance 
program. 

If  the  community  decides  not  to  partici- 
pate. It  faces  the  severe  eoonomlc  sanctioDs, 
dealing  with  mortgage  money.  Insurance,  fed- 
eral grants,  and  disaster  reUef . 

Thm  worst  thing,  in  the  minds  of  many 
landownera.  Is  that  HUD  can  change  the  rules 
of  the  game  at  any  time. 

*TT>e  law  plainly  Instructs  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  take  whaterar  steps  may  be  necea- 
■ary  to  guide  growth  and  development  away 
tran  flood-prone  areas,"  Keeling  says. 

■i«Ieton  and  Bepresentative  Bob  Casey  of 
Texas  are  pushing  separate  but  similar  bills 
that  would  remove  the  mandatory  participa- 
tion requlronents  of  the  regulation,  prohibit 
wlthbokUng  of  federal  mortgage  funds  to 
foroe  communities  into  the  program,  and  per- 
mit property  owneza  in  the  affected  areas  to 
buy  Qoremmant-aubaldlaed  flood  Insurance 
even  If  their  community  Isnt  in  the  pro- 
gram. Administrative  aides  for  both  lawmak- 
«■  admit  Chancea  for  passing  either  bni  are 
sUm.  Thty  az«  hanking  on  compromises  to 
put  mere  flezlblUty  Into  the  program. 

"g  tiito  falls."  Keeling  says,  •'our  only  re- 
oootae  la  a  legal  suit  to  test  the  constltu- 
tknaUty  of  the  law. 

"It's  a  sad  note."  he  adds,  •'when  Oovem- 
mmtjjgencles  seem  determined  to  protect  us 
whettiCT  we  want  their  protection  or  not." 
IT'S  aavx  THZ  PAxmrr 
Ho  one  would  deny  that  floods  cause  un- 
^**^  "^f*^  *?**  mllUoofl  of  dollars  in  dam- 
■«•  to  property  owners  and  taxpayers  every 
year.  Neariy  everyone  would  agree,  too,  that 
•oma  action  should  be  taken  to  c\u-b  this  an- 
nual  tragedy.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
'•daral  Oovemment's  ^>proach  to  solving 
the  problem  is  like  feeding  the  patient  w- 
■enlc  to  cure  his  cancer. 

The  program  Implemented  by  the  Depart- 
mjmt  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HDD)  undoubtedly  would  reduce  the  costs 
oC  flood  damage.  But  It  Is  queetlonable 
jAather  or  not  the  expense  of  administering 
the  program  wUl  exceed  the  savings.  The  loss 
in  Individual  rights  and  community  freedom 
would  be  aweeome. 

^telefly.  any  land  that  haa  a  UkeUhood  of 
being  flooded  even  once  every  100  years  Is 
tagged  as  a  flood  haaard  area.  A  oommumtv 
haa  one  year  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  par- 
gf*P**»  la  tba  National  Flood  Insurance 
FiQgzam. 

ItiB  the  old  "carrot-and-cttck"  technique 
IS  ^S^.l5  **4P5^'  «■  •▼«Hl*httlty  of  low- 
cost  fMaraUy  mbMdlaed  flood  Insonnce. 

But  the  stick  la  mors  like  a  crushing  ma- 
chine. If  the  community  fUls  to  enforce 
ngid  eonstroetloa  controls  on  bulldlnn  In 
ttje  flood  haaard  area.  It  faces  swwTeoo- 
nondc  aaneOooa.  It  torfelts  right  to  moat 
federal  grants.  sobrtdlaB,  and  in^~i  it 
nmldnt  collect  fed«alemitg«icy  n^'  .id 
(even  for  nonflooddlsaaters).^^ 

Worst  of  an.  Balthar  tha  ooramnnlty  nor 
"y  of  Its  property  owners  could  obtain 
Bortgage  loans  on  bulldtoga  In  the  100-year 

Bood  plain  ftom  any  federally  leguUted  land- 
ing Institution.  Name  one  that  Isntlll 
In    other    words,    any    community    that 
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chooses  not  to  march  to  HUD's  drumbeat  will 
be  disinherited — left  high  and  dry  with  no 
sources  of  mortgage  funds  and  completely 
helpless  in  the  event  of  a  natural  disaster. 

A  growing  chorus  of  congressional  voices 
denies  that  these  sledge  hammer  tactics  were 
the  aim  and  Intent  of  the  bill  they  passed. 

It's  once  again  the  case  of  a  power-hungry 
Inireaucracy  using  a  well  Intentloned  but 
loosely  constructed  bill  to  force  Its  own 
standards  on  the  helpless  public. 

Admittedly,  some  regulation  Is  necessary 
to  control  helter-skelter  development  in 
areas  subject  to  frequent  flooding.  Taxpayers 
shouldn't  be  required  financially  to  bail  out 
those  builders  and  developers  who  disregard 
common  sense  in  fiood  hazard  areas.  Bills 
have  been  Introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  would  put  participation  in  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Program  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  and  would  remove  the  severe 
eoonomlc  sanctions  that  HUD  now  threatens. 
Hearings  are  to  be  held  shortly. 

A  better  approach  to  HUD's  "bone  crush- 
er," Congressman  Bob  Casey  of  Texas  sug- 
gests. Is  to  make  flood  Insurance  benefits  so 
attractive  that  people  will  want  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  rather  than  being 
forced  into  it. 

-  We  agree.  We  urge  you  to  become  familiar 
with  these  bills  and  let  yo\ur  Senators  and 
Congressmen  know  how  3rou  feel.  There's  still 
time — but  precious  llttle^to  cure  the  dis- 
ease without  killing  the  patient. 


MAYOR  BEAME:    THE  CASE  FOR 
NEW  YORK  CITY  GUARANTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day in  a  speech  before  the  National  Press 
cnub,  the  mayor  of  New  York  City  set 
the  record  straight  on  the  city's  fiscal 
crisis. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  city 
Is  not  asking  ior  a  handout;  it  is  not 
asking  for  a  bailout;  it  is  not  asking  for 
a  single  penny  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

Instead,  the  city  is  asking  for  a  guar- 
antee of  its  debt  while  it  balances  its 
budget  and  regains  investor  confidence. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee would  provide  such  a  guarantee, 
but  only  if  it  agrees  to  the  most  rigorous 
and  stringent  conditions. 

The  city  must  balance  its  budget  in 
20  months. 

B  must  end  bookkeeping  gimmickry. 

It  must  surrender  its  fiscal  powers  to 
the  State  and  a  three-man  hoard  head- 
ed by  Secretary  Simon. 

Tlie  State  must  raise  taxes  to  help 
cl06e  the  city's  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  as  Mayor  Beame  has 

said,  the  city  does  not  want  a  bailout 

it  wants  a  chance  to  pay  all  its  bills- 
that  is  what  our  legislation  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mayor  Beame's  speech  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb, 
as  follows: 

AODBSSa  BT  MaTOS    Aim»m.«5   J)    BXAKZ 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
today  to  place  the  matter  of  the  City  of  New 
Tork  In  proper  perspective. 

Let  me  put  to  reat  one  major  mlsimder- 
Btandlng  that  persists  here  and  elsewhere. 
The  City  of  Mew  Tork  Is  asking  nothing  of 
the  American  taq;>ayers  except  the  oppor- 
tunity to  set  tU  own  house  In  order. 

I  repeat:  Tha  City  at  New  York  u  not 
Mklag  the  Vsdanl  government  or  tha  pub- 


lic for  one  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  default 
will  cost  America  bllllona.  Stripped  of  rhet- 
oric. It  Is  that  simple  and  that  compelling. 
The  eight  million  Americans  who  live 
in  New  Tork  merely  ask  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President — their  Congress  and  their 
President — ^the  simple  act  of  guarantee  to 
permit  us  to  continue  the  reforms  and  the 
economies  now  underway  in  our  City. 

There  are  ample  precedents.  The  Federal 
budget  this  year  reflects  more  than  $200  bil- 
lion in  guarantees  covering  everything  from 
the  Washington  Metro  to  the  construction 
of  a  chemical  plant  in  Tugoelavla. 

We  seek  the  time  that  a  guarantee  offers, 
so  that  we  can  complete  the  program  for  re- 
covery that  has  already  been  launched. 

Last  week,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  stood  before  you  and  quoted  a  great 
New  Tork  State  Oovemor,  Al  Smith.  He  said 
"Let's  look  at  the  record."  Well,  let's  look  at 
the  record  that  the  President  largely  ignored: 
Since  January  1st  of  this  year,  the  City 
has  cut  the  municipal  payroll  by  31,211  full- 
time  employees  Including  7,000  police  of- 
ficers, firemen  and  sanitation  workers,  and 
double  that  number  in  education  and  social 
services.  This  added  another  1  percent  to  the 
City's  unemployment  rate,  which  Is  run- 
ning more  than  11  percent. 

I  have  imposed  a  hiring  freeze  to  reduce 
the  payroll  further  by  attrition. 

We  have  either  deferred  or  frozen  wage 
Increases  for  all  City  employees. 

We  have  halted  aU  new  City  construction 
projects,  and  suspended  othera  that  are  now 
underway. 

We  have  raised  the  transit  fare  to  60  cents 
making  it  the  highest  in  the  nation— and 
this.  In  a  City  where  70  percent  of  the  work- 
force uses  mass  transit. 

In  the  last  four  months,  we  have  closed 
eight  fire  houses,  seven  schools  and  a  mu- 
nicipal hospital. 

We  have  Increased  real  estate  taxes  In  the 
last  year  by  10  percent  and  imposed  new 
taxes  totalling  $360  million. 

We  are  committed  to  a  three-year  financial 
plan  that  wni  balance  the  budget  in  fiscal 
1977-78  by  cutting  $734  million  between  now 
and  then. 

As  an  Integral  part  of  the  financial  plan,  I 
submitted  City  policy  guidelines  which  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  very  problems  which 
the  President  cited.  In  his  talk,  however,  he 
faUed  to  tell  the  public  that  the  City  and 
State  not  only  recognize  these  problems,  but 
that  we  were  doing  something  about  them. 

These  policies  embody  the  following  com- 
mitments: 

First,  the  City  cannot  afford  to  imderwrlte 
an  expansive  imlversity  system.  A  basic 
change  In  the  scope  and  financing  of  this  in- 
stitution Is  essential,  if  it  Is  to  siurive. 

Second,  the  City  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a 
large  and  imderutlllzed  hospital  system. 
Other  municipal  hospitals  will  be  closed. 

Third,  at  a  time  when  private  housing  de- 
velopment Is  at  a  virtual  standstill,  the  Cltf 
can  no  longer  finance  new  housing  construc- 
tion and  has  ended  this  program. 

Fourth,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  provide 
present  levels  of  social  service  funding.  This 
means  further  closings  of  day  care  and  se- 
nior citizens  centers  and  cutbacks  In  family 
planning,  manpower  training,  addiction 
treatment,  and  anti-poverty  programs. 

Fifth,  we  will  Increase  employee  productiv- 
ity and  eliminate  wasteful  and  costly  con- 
tract provisions. 

These  commitments  and  these  economies 
will  exact  a  toll  In  human  hardships.  None- 
theleai.  theee  stepa  are  required  regardless 
of  any  Congressional  action. 

Tet,  the  American  public  was  told  by  the 
President  that  we  plan  to  operate  on  a  "pol- 
itics as  usual"  basis. 

The  President,  blaming  all  of  New  Tork's 
woea  on  past  mismanagement,  said  New 
Tork's  problems  were  not  unique.  However, 
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no  other  city  In  the  nation  Is  reqiilred  by 
law  to  support  the  scope  of  services  borne 
by  New  Tork  City  with  its  local  tax  dollan. 
Mandated  welfare  and  Medicaid  p&yments 
alone  will  drain  about  one  billion  City  tax 
dollars  this  year.  If  this  burden  were  right- 
fully to  be  assumed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, we  could  balance  our  budget  this  year 
and  be  well  on  our  way  to  fiscal  recovery. 

While  New  Tork  has  some  very  special 
problems  it  is  not  alone.  As  is  often  the  case. 
New  York  feels  the  effects  first  and  with 
greater  Impact  than  elsewhere. 

The  way  to  contain  New  Tork's  ills  is  not 
to  drive  the  city  into  default.  The  only  way 
to  ensure  that  New  Tork's  traiuna  will  not 
be  repeated  is  to  find  the  answers — through 
new  local  measures  and  Federal  initiatives — 
to  the  chronic  problems  common  to  our  older 
metropolitan  areas. 

As  a  complement  to  the  loan  gxiarantee 
legislation  now  before  Congress,  I  ask  the 
President  to  name  an  independent  Commis- 
sion on  America's  Urban  Future.  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  nation  and  all  its  pe<9le,  we 
urgently  need  to  redefine  the  roles  of  our 
urban  centers,  whose  economic  and  social 
functions  have  changed  dramatically  in  the 
postwar  years. 

How  should  local,  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments divide  the  responsibilities  for  meet- 
ing lu-ban  needs?  How  can  cities  assure  ade- 
quate financing  without  undermining  their 
tax  bases?  Are  regional  structures — such  as 
those  now  being  applied  in  Nashville,  Miami 
and  elsewhere — effective  in  coping  with  the 
metropolitan  problems  that  have  outgrown 
central-clty  boundaries? 

Whatever  fate  awaits  New  York,  our  coun- 
try's tragedy  would  be  greatly  compounded 
If  our  national  leadership  deludes  Itself  into 
thinking  that  sacrificing  our  City  will  some- 
how exorcise  the  demons  plaguing  all  of 
urban  America. 

The  real  problems  and  economic  pressures 
affecting  New  Tork  should  be  the  subject 
of  constructive  concern — and  not  derision. 
Subjecting  America's  largest  city  to  humili- 
ation and  Impoverishment  does  not  enhance 
either  the  economy  or  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
nation.  It  is  unimaginable  to  me  that  any 
other  head  of  state  in  the  world  would  aban- 
don the  premier  city  of  his  nation  or  punish 
Its  people  as  an  object  lesson. 

Defaiilt  Is  not  a  solution.  It  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  all  other  efforts. 
Americans  must  not  and  cannot  be  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  bankrupt  doctrine.  The 
President's  prescription  for  an  economic  and 
spiritual  piuge  is  a  17th  Century  remedy.  In 
20th  Century  parlance.  It's  a  cop-out,  not  a 
cure. 

The  best  medicine  for  New  Tork  City  and 
other  parts  of  the  nation  as  well,  would  be 
full  employment  and  econonUc  prosperity. 
And,  the  best  cure  for  our  financial  ills  is  to 
have -an  opportunity  to  recuperate  under  a 
strictly  supervised  regimen  of  reform  and  re- 
trenchment. A  guarantee  would  permit  that. 
Why  are  we  in  New  Tork  so  anxious  to 
avert  default?  Because  default  is  an  irrevo- 
cable act. 

To  New  Torkere,  default  means  services 
designed  only  to  sustain  siu'vival  and  little 
else.  In  a  city  as  complex  as  oun,  even  essen- 
tial services  must  be  redefined.  Police  and 
fire  and  nurses  are  not  enough.  We  must 
maintain  our  water  supply  and  sanitary  sys- 
tems; avoid  health  problems  and  epidemics; 
place  food  on  the  tables  of  the  indigent,  and 
the  aged;  and  keep  mass  transit  moving. 

Although  the  White  House  has  stated  that 
it  does  not  consider  education  an  essential 
aervice,  how  long  can  we  keep  one  mUlton 
children  out  of  school  and  not  face  dire 
consequences? 

There  wUl  be  nothing  abstract  about  the 
Impact  of  a  New  Tork  City  default  on  the 
nation.  According  to  a  report  to  the  Joint 
Bconomlc  Committee  of  Congress,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  Federal  tax  receipts  would  be 


reduced  by  $3.6  bilUon  and  expenditures  for 
unemployment  compensation,  food  stamps 
and  other  related  programs  would  rise  by 
$600  mllUon. 

In  addition,  metropolitan  area  firms  which 
depend  on  the  reliable  workings  of  the  re- 
gion's core  city  would  be  affected  immedi- 
ately. 

A  default  by  the  City  would  Jeopardize 
payment  on  the  more  than  $1  billion  In  goods 
and  services  contracted  for  by  the  City  with 
firms  In  all  parts  of  the  nation.  Heavy  equip- 
ment from  Chicago,  Fort  Wayne  and  Spring- 
field, Ohio;  blankets  from  Alabama;  moving 
stairs  from  Indiana:  electronic  gear  from 
Florida  and  Illinois;  sanitary  equipment 
from  Virginia  and  Wisconsin;  construction 
machinery  from  Baton  Rouge;  and  chemi- 
cals from  Maryland,  Idaho,  and  Delaware — all 
these  areas  would  be  affected. 

In  addition,  fully  30  percent  of  the  pension 
checks  for  retired  City  employees  are  mailed 
to  addresses  outside  New  Tork  City.  They 
represent  an  annual  contribution  of  $180 
million  to  the  economy  of  commimitles 
beyond  the  City  limits.  Florida  residents 
alone  receive  $23  million  annually  in  New 
Tork  City  pension  checks. 

Contrary  to  the  President's  assertion  that 
New  Tork  officials  and  banks  stand  to  lose 
the  most  from  a  default,  the  Bank  of  America 
cited  a  siu-vey  which  estimated  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  City's  securities  are  held  by 
160,000  Individual  Investors  around  the  coun- 
try who  could  be  financially  crippled  by  a 
default. 

A  look  at  the  record  of  public  discussion 
on  this  issue  shows  that  the  great  weight  of 
expert  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  Administra- 
tion's casual  analysis  of  the  local,  national, 
and  even  international  Impacts  of  a  New 
TOTk  City  default. 

The  President's  assertion  that  major  New 
Tork  banks  would  be  the  prime  beneficiaries 
of  Federal  action  to  avert  a  default  comes 
somewhat  as  a  surprise,  since  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Arthur  Bums  has  al- 
ready Indicated  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment would  act  to  help  banks  threatened  in 
the  event  of  a  City  default. 

The  Administration's  concerns  seem  to 
begin  and  end  with  the  banks  and  the  credit 
markets.  However,  default — like  all  other 
economic  disasters — will  most  affect  the  In- 
nocent, the  powerless  and  the  least  resilient 
membere  of  our  society. 

Accordingly,  every  possible  avenue  to  avoid 
default  is  under  scrutiny.  The  otDcers  of  the 
Municipal  Aaslstsujce  Corporation  have  been 
exploring  all  valid  financing  proposals  to  in- 
sure that  no  opportunity  is  overlooked. 

To  date,  none  of  these  proposals  has 
offered  the  answer.  It  would  appear  that 
funding  through  other  sources — even  if  they 
do  prove  to  be  legal  or  practicable — will  fall 
short  of  the  City's  total  needs.  One  way  or 
another,  I  am  convinced  that  some  form  of 
Federal  guarantee  will  be  required  before  the 
City  Is  able  to  get  back  into  the  credit 
market. 

In  the  current  debate  over  the  City's  crisis. 
New  Tork  has  become  the  victim  of  a  dis- 
torted view  which  paints  us  as  an  alien  city. 

While  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  purposely  set  out  to  divide  urban 
residents  against  riual  Americans,  or  East- 
erners against  Midwestemera,  or  to  excite 
prejudices  against  New  Tork  and  its  people, 
that  is  exactly  what  is  happening.  And,  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  understand. 

New  Tork  Is  truly  an  American  city.  It  is 
a  town  which  had  a  stake  in  the  American 
Dream  160  yean  before  the  United  States  was 
bom.  Our  men  and  women  have  fought  cou- 
rageously in  defense  of  their  country.  With 
less  than  4  percent  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion, we  can  claim  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  nation's  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
wlnnera. 

New  Tork  remains  America's  Induction 
center — the  firat  home  for  millions  of  immi- 


grants and  newcomera  to  luban  life  who 
sometimes  stay  In  the  City  and  sometimes 
move  away  to  raise  famines,  work  farms, 
start  businesses  and  contribute  to  conununl- 
tles  in  every  part  of  thU  Nation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  60  percent  of  all  Americans  trace 
their  roots  to  New  Tork  City— as  a  port  of 
entry  and  temporary  or  permanent  home. 

New  Tork  is  also  a  city  of  a  milUon 
elderly— (me-flfth  of  them  Indigent.  It  Is  a 
city  In  which  one  out  of  seven  people  fall 
below  the  poverty  level.  It  Is  a  polyglot  city 
tn  which  hundreds  of  thovisands  are  trap- 
ped within  ethnic  enclaves,  often  unable  to 
break  out  to  new  Jobs  and  opportunities. 

Tet.  the  City  of  New  Tork  is  not  a  suppli- 
cant— it  is  a  provider.  It  is  a  valuable  na- 
tional economic  resource,  and  we  want  to  re- 
nialn  that  way.  For  more  than  three  cen- 
turies. New  Tork  has  been  a  generator  of 
wealth  for  the  United  States — wealth  meas- 
vued  not  only  In  dollars,  but  In  human  re- 
sources and  human  enterprise. 

Last  year,  Federal  taxes  generated  by  New 
Tork  City  totalled  $19  billion,  according  to 
data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  White  House  indicated  recently  that 
all  forms  of  Federal  aid  and  assistance  to 
New  Tork  totalled  $3.6  bUUon.Jf  we  add  to 
that  White  House  estimate  every  dollar  In 
Federal  monies  spent  In  New  Tork,  such  as 
Federal  employees'  salaries,  the  total  Federal 
cash  outlay  of  every  kind  in  the  City  Is  ap- 
proximately $8  billion.  This  means  that  last 
year,  the  City  of  New  Tork  gave  to  the  rest 
of  that  Nation  more  than  $1 1  billion. 

We  want  to  continue  \to  initiate  these 
revenues.  We  want  to  remain  a  "giver" — not 
a  "getter."  Only  a  prosperous  and  vigorous 
economy  can  afford  to  give — and  we  want  the 
chance  to  remain  a  prosperous  and  vigorous 
city. 

We  want  to  continue  to  provide  New  Tork 
City  tax  dollara  to  help  our  nation  feed  the 
hungry  in  Appalachla,  irrigate  the  South- 
west, protect  our  national  forests,  build 
homes  in  the  South,  and  maintain  our  na- 
tional defenses  here  and  abroad. 

We  want  to  continue  to  give  freely  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  the  world  the  benefits 
of  our  museiuns.  our  theatres,  our  sirm- 
phonles,  ova  dance  and  opera  companies,  and 
our  advancements  In  education,  literature, 
medicine  and  the  sciences. 

Thus,  the  question  the  I-resident  shoiUd  ask 
himself  Is  not  "Who  benefits  from  a  New 
Tork  default?" — but  "Who  loses?"  Clearly 
there  will  be  no  wlnnera. 

Economically  and  cultiurally  the  City  and 
the  nation  will  be  poorer — and.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
failure  of  our  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Morally,  we  see  a  corrosive  effect,  which  is 
already  taking  hold. 

Just  six  months  ago,  the  President  told 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  as  he  told  you 
last  week,  that  "It  is  time  for  straight  talk." 

Only  that  time,  on  the  night  of  April  11th. 
he  prefaced  his  statement  by  saying: 

"Our  purpose  is  not  to  point  the  finger  of 
blame;  but  to  build  upon  our  many  suc- 
cesses; to  repair  damage  where  we  find  it; 
to  recover  our  balance;  to  move  ahead  as  a 
united  people." 

That  generous  statement  was  made  when 
Saigon — not  New  Tork — ^was  threatened 
with  collapse,  and  the  President  was  seeking 
a  billion  dollan  from  Congress  in  emergency 
aid.  How  can  he  explain  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  live  in  New  Tork  why  he  will  not 
raise  his  voice  with  equal  concern  for  their 
cltyt 

The  President  expressed  compassion  and 
concern  to  avoid  national  dlvlslveneea  on  the 
agonies  of  the  Indochina  War  and  the  shame 
of  Watergate.  In  contrast,  the  Presidents 
response  to  New  Tork  City  refiects  a  kind  of 
bumper  sticker  philosophy.  He  has  xised  the 
city  of  New  Tork  as  a  foU  for  poUtlcal 
slogans  from  Belgrade  to  San  nanclsoo  and 
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Imdk.  nils  bM  trlggwed  hatred,  disunity  and 
eonfmlon.  i 

W«  mutt  bMl  tbls  wound  before  It  be- 
gins to  fester. 

The  crlals  of  New  York  today  Is  the  crisis 
of  urtMU^  America  tomorrow.  Our  nation's 
suTTlTal  cwpenda  upon  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions that  plague  our  cities — answers  which 
this  administration  has  yet  to  provide. 

We  have  heard  nothing  from  the  White 
HiMise  on  coping  with  crime  in  our  dtlea. 

We  have  heard  nothing  on  bringing  Jobs 
and  economic  development  back  to  our  ur- 
ban oentHS. 

We  have  heard  noUilng  about  programs 
to  rebuild  and  maintain  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods. 

We  have  heard  nothing  on  the  critical 
problems  of  racial  and  ethnic  Inequalities. 

We  have  heard  nothing  about  providing 
for  the  poor  or  the  elderly  who  are  im- 
mobilized In  the  inner  dtles. 

It  is  a  disturbing  and  evasive  silence.  We 
cannot  avoid  our  national  responsibilities 
by  branding  our  greatest  dty  a*parlab. 

If  we  embrace  the  past  and  faU  to  face  the 

future; 
If  we  fuel  the  forces  which  divide  us; 
If  we  allow  ova  cities  to  decay  and  die; 
Who  will,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes, 

ball  out  America? 


THE  CRISIS  OP  NEW  YORK  CITY: 
A  NATIONAL  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  10,  Senator  HtncPHRiT  and  I 
held  a  joint  press  conference  at  which 
we  commented  on  President  Ford's  Ir- 
responsible and  narrow  attitude  toward 
the  agony  of  New  York  City. 

At  the  press  conference.  I  pointed  out 
that  New  York  City's  problems  are  more 
a  result  of  Federal  policies  than  of  local 
mismanagement.  It  is  true  that  New 
York's  financial  affairs  have  not  always 
been  well  handled.  But  it  Is  also  true  that 
the  city  has  a  better  record  on  spending 
poislons  and  deficits  than  does  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  Nixon-Ford 
years. 

New  York  City  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
part  of  Mr.  Ford's  America.  A  President 
who  wanted  a  billion  dollars  last  spring 
tc  make  a  last  gasp  effort  to  prop  up  the 
IWeu  regime  in  Saigon  now  compares  the 
greatest  city  in  America  to  a  junkie.  His 
language  is  profoundly  insulting.  It  ap- 
peals to  the  worst  kinds  of  prejudice.  It 
demeans  the  President  himself  and  it 
cheapens  his  ofllce. 

The  President  seems  to  believe  that  he 
can  defeat  the  political  challenge  he 
faces  from  the  right  wing  of  his  own 
party  by  running  against  the  people  of 
New  York.  To  please  the  hard  liners,  he 
i-  willing,  as  a  New  York  Dally  News 
headline  put  it,  to  tell  the  city  to  "drop 
dead."  He  offers  us  Government  geared 
to  the  rigid  Ideology  of  a  minority  of  a 
minority  party. 

In  his  pursuit  of  partisan  advantage, 
the  President  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  convince  the  American  people  that 
collspse  in  New  York  does  not  really 
matter  to  the  rest  of  us.  His  certainty 
in  this  regard  is  incomprehensible.  It  is 
based  on  a  combination  of  wishful  think- 
ing and  the  Allce-in-Wonderland  eco- 
nomics we  have  come  to  expect  from 
this  administration. 

The  harsh  fact  is  that  the  President 
does  not  really  know  what  effect  a  New 


York  City  default  would  have  on  the 
rest  of  us.  The  President  and  Secretary 
Simon  have  no  evidence  to  back  their 
bland  assurance  that  it  would  have  vir- 
tually none.  Indeed,  the  early  signs  sug- 
gest that  despite  what  the  President  says, 
we  cannot  rule  out  the  most  disastrous 
Implications  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

RUlure  in  New  York  could  endanger 
flnancial  Institutions  all  across  the  coun- 
try. This  will  be  particularly  true  if,  as 
is  quite  possible,  the  city  pulls  New  York 
State  into  the  abyss.  Banks  hold  $3  bil- 
lion in  New  Yoiit  City  and  New  York 
State  obligations.  Individuals  and  non- 
banking  financial  institutions  like  in- 
surance companies  and  pension  funds 
hold  another  $17  billion.  The  banks  have 
made  loans  on  what  used  to  be  assets. 
Ihe  Insurance  companies  and  pension 
funds  have  on-going  obligations  to  pro- 
vide benefits.  Some  of  them  may  not  be 
able  to  tolerate  losses  on  this  scale.  Ma- 
jor institutions  could  crumble,  taking 
others  with  them. 

Failure  in  New  York  will  also  endan- 
ger every  imlt  of  local  government.  Al- 
ready, cities  have  had  to  offer  higher  in- 
terest rates  to  float  bond  issues.  In  the 
near  future,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
some  localities  will  not  be  able  to  obtain 
funds  at  all.  Others  will  be  forced  to 
cancel  or  sharply  reduce  planned  capital 
Improvements.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs  hang  in  the  balance. 

And  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  if  disaster  strikes  the  bond  market, 
it  could  carry  over  into  business  invest- 
mient.  Investor  flight  from  the  capital 
markets  could  be  general,  quite  possibly 
reinforced  by  foreign  flight  from  the 
dollar. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  doomsday  sce- 
nario. It  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass. 
But  the  possibility  that  it  obuld  is  in 
some  ways  greater  than  the  likelihood 
that  the  crisis  will  go  by,  as  the  Presi- 
dent says  it  will,  with  no  lasting  damage 
to  our  economy.  It  is  very  odd  that  the 
President  can  agonize  over  dominoes  in 
an  obscure  comer  of  Southeast  Asia,  but 
ignore  them  when  they  are  so  obviously 
in  line  in  our  own  pountry. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  believe  that 
President  Ford  is  playing  a  reckless  game 
with  New  York.  He  nmy  consider  it  im- 
portant to  his  political  future  to  offer 
up  the  city  as  a  blood  sacrifice  to  placate 
his  party's  trolls  and  troglodytes.  But  I 
think  that  the  Nation  has  had  enough 
In  recent  years  of  politicians  who  con- 
fuse their  own  interests  with  those  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  easy  to  blame  the 
problems  of  New  Yoric  City  solely  on  that 
city's  government.  Too  many  mayors,  we 
are  told,  gave  too  many  benefits  at  too 
high  a  cost  to  too  many  employee  unions 
and  pressure  groups.  No  doubt  some  crit- 
icism of  the  city  government  is  Justified, 
but  the  problems  of  New  York  City  have 
originated  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
national  policies  and  conditions.  In  a 
very  real  sense.  New  York  City  has  been 
impoverished  because  it  has  been  power- 
less to  change  the  decisions  of  Washing- 
ton. The  primary  cause  of  the  crisis  is  a 
generation  of  misguided  national  priori- 
ties. The  Federal  Government  adopted 
programs  and  policies  which  have  been 


ruthlessly  effective  in  bringing  a  great 
city  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  Other 
great  American  cities  are  also  nearlog 
the  crisis  point. 

First.  Washington  pomltted  and  even 
subsidized  a  Southern  economy  of  low- 
wage  labor.  It  also  Imposed  a  welfare 
systan  which  allowed  localities  to  pro- 
vide painfully  varying  benefits.  This 
Ideal  option  was  exercised  in  some  of  the 
poorest  States  to  establish  starvation- 
level  payments.  Millions  of  citizens  who 
were  too  weak  to  work  or  who  believed 
too  much  in  the  work  ethic  to  settle  tat 
sweat  labor  moved  to  urban  and  indus- 
trial centers;  hundreds  of  thousands 
came  to  New  York  City. 

Second,  as  Federal  policies  increased 
New  York's  burdens,  they  also  eroded  its 
tax  base.  Post-war  housing  assistance  for 
the  middle  class  emphasized  detached, 
single-family  dwellings,  which  made  it 
attractive  to  live  in  the  newly  developing 
suburbs  even  as  it  became  more  expen- 
sive to  rehabilitate  existing  housing  in 
the  central  city,  for  which  there  was  no 
Federal  help.  The  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram paved  the  countryside  and  provided 
a  high-speed  way  to  drive  between  the 
city  and  the  suburbs,  but  mass  transit 
within- the  cities  was  left  to  deteriorate 
on  its  own. 

Urban  America,  and  especially  New 
York,  thus  ended  with  fewer  resources 
to  meet  worsening  problems.  New  York 
became  a  service  center  for  the  metro- 
politan region,  but  its  revenue  potential 
declined  while  its  tax  effort  increased. 
Middle  class  workers  and  then  business 
itself  fled  to  the  suburbs,  leaving  the  city 
with  relatively  more  poor  families  to  sus- 
tain, relatively  more  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents to  educate,  and  relatively  fewer 
citizens  who  could  afford  health  care. 
This  was  no  random  visitation  of  fate; 
it  was  not  the  result  of  some  invisible 
economic  hand;  it  was  the  predictable 
outcome  of  Federal  suburban  and  urban 
policies. 

The  predictions  were  there  to  be  read. 
The  previous  Mayor  of  this  city,  John 
Lindsay,  wrote  a  book  in  1970  in  which 
he  sounded  an  alarm  that  if  national 
policies  continued  unchanged.  New  York 
soon  would  reach  precisely  the  crisis  it 
is  now  experiencing.  The  Kemer  Com- 
mission in  1969  issued  a  similar  grim 
warning  and  called  for  a  massive  Federal 
effort  to  save  the  cities. 

Instead  three  successive  national  ad- 
ministrations chose  to  Invest  our  re- 
sources in  war.  The  first  of  those  ad- 
ministrations protested  that  it  wished  to 
do  more  for  urban  America,  indeed  it 
promised  a  Great  Society,  but  it  could 
not  persuade  the  Congress  or  the  people 
to  pay  for  both  gims  and  butter— which 
may  have  been  impossible  in  any  event. 
The  next  administration  under  Richard 
Nixon  did  not  even  protest  its  good  in- 
tentions; rather  it  proclaimed  a  benign 
neglect  The  current  administration  lias 
moved  beyond  even  that  to  an  obscene 
celebration  of  New  York's  crisis.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  used  to 
live  in  the  suburbs  and  work  on  Wall 
Street — sounds  like  an  Old  Testament 
prophet  calling  down  rightful  retribu- 
tion on  the  city.  But  retribution  for 
what?  Was  it  a  sin  for  New  York  to  at- 
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tempt  desperately  to  compensate  par- 
tially for  anti-urban  Federal  policies? 

So  the  third  cause  of  the  crisis  of  New 
York  and  the  coming  crisis  of  all  our 
great  cities  is  an  explicitly  chosen  na- 
tional priority  for  military  overkill  and 
mindless  foreign  intervention.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  spent  $175  billion  to 
sustain  the  Vietnamese  dictatorships  of 
President  Diem,  Marshal  Ky,  and  Gen- 
eral Thieu.  If  it  had  sent  a  fraction  of 
that  money  to  Mayor  Wagner,  Mayor 
Lindsay,  and  Mayor  Beame,  we  would  not 
be  threatened  with  the  collapse  of  New 
York  City.  The  imminent  fall  of  Saigon 
drove  the  Ford  Administration  to  de- 
mand another  billion  dollars  of  aid;  the 
imminent  fall  of  New  York  finds  that 
Administration  resistant  even  to  a  bond 
guarantee.  Perhaps  we  can  better  com- 
prehend this  priority  if  we  remember 
that  this  President  was  picked,  not  by 
che  people,  but  the  predecessor  he  then 
pardoned — who  once  put  a  moratorium 
on  public  housing  construction  in  New 
York  to  help  finance  the  destruction  of 
Asian  villages. 

The  priority  of  militarism  has  pre- 
vented the  most  essential  social  meas- 
ures and  forced  the  cities  to  make  up 
the  difference.  The  military  budget  has 
doubled  in  the  last  10  years — not  by 
Inadvertence,  but  by  deUberate  choice. 
If  instead  the  Federal  Government  had 
adopted  National  Health  Insurance,  New 
York  City  would  not  have  to  spend  $1.2 
billion  for  health  and  hospitals  this  year. 
And  we  have  the  opposite  of  national 
welfare  reform:  Benefit  levels  remain 
inhumanly  low  In  some  places,  so  more 
of  the  poor  continue  to  migrate  to  urban 
centers  like  New  York.  For  its  part,  New 
York  City  will  be  forced  by  Federal  and 
State  laws  to  allocate  nearly  $600  million 
of  its  own  revenues  for  welfare  pay- 
ments. The  city  does  not  have  a  free 
choice,  contrary  to  the  propaganda 
which  purveys  an  image  of  New  York 
as  giveaway  city— propaganda  which  in 
many  instances  has  the  same  authors 
as  the  regulations  which  legally  compel 
the  current  level  of  welfare  spending. 

Of  course  the  answer  is  not  to  repeal 
welfare  and  forget  the  poor,  but  welfare 
reform  to  make  reasonable  and  uniform 
Income  maintenance  a  national  respon- 
sibility. That  step,  along  with  National 
Health  Insurance,  would  save  New  York 
City  $1.8  billion  and  convert  a  fiscal 
crisis  almost  into  a  financial  surplus. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
ministered an  exquisitely  effective  coup 
de  grace  to  an  enfeebled  city.  In  order 
to  control  infiatlon,  it  planned  higher 
unemployment  Since  Washington 
largely  monopolizes  income  tax  revenue. 
New  York  like  other  cities  has  only  lim- 
ited access  to  that  revenue  source.  As 
inflation  raises  municipal  expenses  it 
does  not  raise  municipal  tax  collections 
at  nearly  the  same  rate.  This  shortfall 
was  bad  enough— but  even  worse,  the 
Nixon-Ford  planned  recession  then  re- 
duced the  yield  of  other  local  taxes,  par- 
ticularly sales  taxes,  which  depend  on 
consumer  purchases  and  economic 
growth.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  un- 
emplo3Tnent  compensation  for  New 
York — even  though  unemployment  has 
taken  its  revenues  as  much  as  the  wages 


of  the  millions  of  workers  who  have  been 
handed  lay-off  slips.  The  economy  has 
been  fine- tuned  into  recession;  New 
York  has  been  fine-tuned  toward  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Now  I  do  not  argue  that  all  this  has 
happened  because  of  an  irrational  hatred 
of  New  York  or  urbaai  America  in  gen- 
eral, though  there  is  some  evidence  of 
that  in  our  history.  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  of  cities  as  a  "pestilence  and  a 
plague"— and  the  reaction  against  for- 
eign Immigration,  like  the  campaign  for 
prohibition,  invoked  a  contrast  between 
inherently  corrupt  cities  and  the  cleaner, 
purer  Ufe  of  the  small  town  and  the 
farm.  But  I  believe  that  the  antiurban 
Impact  of  current  policy  is  primarily  due 
not  to  msihology  or  accident,  but  to  an 
intentional  choice  of  specific  purposes. 

Highways  have  been  favored  over  mass 
transit  specifically  to  benefit  the  auto- 
mobile Industry.  Suburbs  have  been  fa- 
vored over  cities  specifically  to  benefit 
the  housing  Industry,  the  military  waste 
has  been  favored  over  welfare  reform 
specifically  to  benefit  the  arms  indus- 
try and  to  serve  an  interventionist  ide- 
ology. National  health  insurance  has 
been  resisted  specifically  to  benefit  the 
medical  profession  and  to  prevent  the  tax 
reform  which  would  be  required  to  pay 
the  bill. 

These  choices  have  not  been  made  in 
ignorance  of  their  consequences;  as, I 
have  noted  already,  there  have  been 
many  warnings.  Nor  have  they  been 
made  because  we  lack  the  capacity  to 
change  them.  Rather  change  has  been 
rejected  explicitly  and  repeatedly.  For 
example,  12  years  ago,  I  introduced 
the  first  legislation  to  plan  a  transition 
from  the  weapons  economy  to  a  more 
balanced  economy.  Yet  none  of  the  plan- 
ning has  been  started;  Instead  we  have 
continued  on  the  opposite  course.  Every 
proposed  reduction  of  military  excess  still 
raises  the  specter  of  jobless  defense 
workers.  And  just  this  week,  after  vetoing 
an  Increase  of  $200  million  for  child 
nutrition,  Mr.  Ford  announced  that  he 
wanted  $9  billion  more  for  the  military 
budget. 

These  are  the  purposes  for  which  they 
plan — and  such  plans  are  a  central  cause 
of  New  York  City's  agony.  But  I  suspect 
that  even  if  they  admitted  this,  the 
perpetrators  of  the  policy  would  still 
blame  the  city  Itself.  They  would  say  that 
fiscal  restraint — which  they  preach,  even 
if  they  do  not  practice  it  themselves — 
could  have  saved  the  situation;  that  New 
York  has  been  spending  too  generously, 
too  long.  Surely  some  different  decisions 
could  have  been  made,  though  here  as 
always  it  Is  easier  to  pass  judgment  in 
retrospect.  But  those  in  Washington  who 
on  a  percentage  as  well  as  a  dollar  basis 
have  outspent,  outpensioaed,  and  out- 
borrowed  New  York  have  the  least  right 
to  judge  this  city  harshly.  A  comparison 
of  New  Yoric '8  fiscal  performance  with 
the  Federal  Government's  during  the 
Nixon-Ford  years  is  instructive  as  well 
as  surprising. 

New  York  is  charged  with  an  incredible 
rise  in  spending.  Its  budget  has  Increased 
approximately  $6.4  billion  or  108  percent 
in  the  last  7  years.  In  those  Nixon- 
Ford  years,  the  Federal  budget  will  have 


increased  approximately  $190  billion,  or 
slightly  more  than  108  percent,  according 
to  current  estimates. 

New  York  is  charged  with  profilgate 
deficit  financing.  Its  deficit  has  increased 
approximately  $2.4  billion,  or  340  per- 
cent, in  the  last  7  years.  During 
those  Nlxon-Pord  years,  the  Federal 
budget  changed  from  a  siirplus  of  $3  bil- 
lion dollars  to  a  deficit  of  approximately 
$75  blUion.  according  to  the  latest  esti- 
mate. That  change  Is  Impossible  to  ex- 
press as  a  meaningful  percentage  figure — 
but  If  we  assumed  that  this  Administra- 
tion started  with  a  $1  billion  deficit  in- 
stead of  a  $3  billion  surplus,  the  Federal 
deficit  would  have  increased  7,400  per- 
cent, under  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Ford. 

New  York  is  attacked  for  lavish  pen- 
sion benefits.  Its  pension  payments  in- 
creased approximately  $350  miUIon,  or  94 
percent.  In  the  last  7  years.  During 
those  Nixon-Ford  years,  Federal  pay- 
ments increased  nearly  $10  billion,  or  200 
percent. 

I  wish  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Simon  would 
read  their  own  balance  books.  Then  they 
could  adapt  the  advice  of  Scripture  and 
first  look  to  the  beam  in  their  own  eye 
before  pointing  to  the  mote  in  New  York's 
eye.  There  is  an  unseemly  hypocrisy  in 
the  Administration's  self-righteous  in- 
dictments of  this  city. 

The  President  now  tells  us  that  the 
Administration  may  help  New  York,  but 
only  when  the  city  collapses  into  default. 
Characteristically  Administration  of- 
ficials seem  to  consider  assistance  not  so 
much  because  the  quality  of  urban  life 
is  at  stake,  but  because  the  stabiUty  of 
the  bond  market  is  strained.  Arthur 
Bums  who  supported  the  Lockheed  loan, 
but  opposed  a  bond  guarantee  for  New 
York,  now  says  he  may  have  changed  his 
mind  about  both.  Of  course  Lockheed  al- 
ready has  the  money;  all  New  York  has 
now  is  no  help  and  a  frail  hope. 

The  President  has  campaigned  against 
a  "ball-out"  of  New  York  City,  and  has 
threatened  to  veto  congressional  assist- 
ance for  New  York.  But  Federal  emer- 
gency assistance  for  the  city  should  not 
come  as  condescending  charity.  The  evi- 
dence Is  too  clear,  too  undeniable,  that 
a  Federal  "ball-out"  would  be  repara- 
tions for  Federal  policies  which  "balled" 
the  city  In. 

Emergency  assistance  can  provide  a 
reprieve.  But  unless  this  agony  Is  to  be 
inflicted  again  and  again,  the  Nation 
must  return  to  more  basic  questions  of 
planning  and  national  priorities.  Despite 
any  restructuring  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. New  York  and  ottier  cities  will  not 
be  viable  without  comprehensive  na- 
tional planning  with  very  different  goals 
from  those  of  the  status  quo.  Welfare  re- 
form and  national  health  insurance,  for 
example,  depend  upon  tax  reform  and  a 
military  cutback— which  in  turn  depends 
upon  a  phased  reconversion  of  the  arms 
industry. 

If  we  will  Invest  as  much  energy  and 
resources  in  revitalizing  the  cities  of 
America,  as  we  devoted  to  ravaging  the 
cities  of  Indochina  in  the  past  decade. 
New  York  and  other  great  urban  centers 
can  be  made  whole  In  the  next  decade. 
A  wide  range  of  thoughtful  observers 
have  noted  that  the  New  York  crisis 


could  lead  to  economic  disaster  and  so- 
cial chaos.  In  the  November  10  iasue  of 
Business  Week,  for  example,  editor-ln- 
chlef.  Lewis  H.  Young,  points  out  that 
the  administration  simply  does  not  un- 
derstand the  economtrs  of  the  situation. 

Prof.  Seymour  Melman  of  Columbia 
UnlYersity.  writing  In  the  November  2 
Mew  York  Times,  argues  persxiaslvely 
that  Federal  policy  has  exploited  New 
York  and  other  centers  of  civilian  indus- 
try to  buHd  UP  the  areas  where  military 
bases  and  industry  are  concentrated. 
New  York  City,  be  points  out,  has  borne 
the  costs  of  rural-urban  migration  while 
massively  subsidizing  other  regions  of 
the  country. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  October  31 
Washington  Post  offers  a  point-by-polnt 
refutation  of  Mr.  Ford's  public  state- 
ments on  the  New  York  Issue. 

Mr.  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.  offers  an 
ndsive  historical  discussion  of  the  New 
STork  problem  in  the  WaU  Street  Journal 
of  October  29, 1975. 

Today's  New  York  Times  contains  two 
excellent  editorials  on  the  New  York 
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Partbarmore,  the  President  and  his  advlaera 
seem  to  think  that  a  few  banks  hold  most  of 
the  city's  debt  and  that  a  restructuring  Is 
pooslble  simply  by  sitting  down  with  them. 
Actually,  the  banks  hold  lees  than  one-third 
of  the  debt.  The  rest  Is  in  the  hands  of  imna]! 
Investors  who  need  the  money. 

Finally,  the  city's  pension  funds  are  pro- 
tected by  the  state  constitution,  which  pro- 
hibits reducing  the  benefits.  But  the  tvHX 
extent  oA  the  city's  pension  liability  Is  un- 
known: The  actuarial  assumptions  have  not 
been  revlaed  since  1908.  Since  then,  average 
life  expectancy  has  increased  about  16  years 
and  rendered  the  city's  calculations  hope- 
lessly out  of  date. 


sisls  and  a  guest  column  by  our  dls- 
dnguished  colleague  Senator  Stevenson. 
I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  these 
uticles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bcdng  no  objection,  the  articles 
vere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IS  follows: 

Poao's  MacAixnTLATioNs  on  Nxw  Tobx  Crrr 

(By  Lewis  H.  Young) 

President  Ford's  plan  to  help  New  York 

I  Hty  after  It  defaults  was  drawn  up  by  the 

I  am*   economic   advisers   who   a    year    ago 

<  nkfted  a  bill  to  Increase  taxes  Just  as  the 

<  oonomy  was  heading  Into  the  worst  recession 
I  Ince  the  IMOs.  Fortunately,  Congress  was 
\  rise  enough  to  give  that  proposal  a  quiet 
1  urlal.  but  the  plan  for  New  York  stems 
ifotn  the  same  kind  of  tanac. 

Under  Ford's  proposal,  a  federal  coiurt 
1  rouid  make  sure — after  the  city  defaulted— 
t  liat  easentlal  public  services  would  continue. 
I  ayroUs  of  police,  fire,  aanltetion,  and  health 
1  orkeia  would  take  priority  over  the  Interests 

<  (  holders  ttf  city  bonds  and  notes.  Presum- 
■  tdy,  any  ahortfaU  in  wages  would  be  met 
t  irough  short-term  debt  the  court  wovild 
s  uthorlae  the  city  to  Issue.  But  the  terms 
c  r  aid  are  still  vague. 

In  the  past.  Ford's  advisers  have  repeatedly 
I  iBlated  that  the  dty  has  enough  money  If  It 
V  ould  take  stem  measures  to  restructxire  Its 
d  Bbt.  They  have  been  asking  the  dty  to  de- 
t  bUlt  Imt  to  call  It  ■«»'«t*'t'Te  else:  a  morsto- 
r  um  on  Interest  payments,  a  stretchout  of 
B  laturlties,  and  a  voluntary— or  Involun- 
t  iry-^oUover  of  notes.  Now  Fort  Is  fwtJlng 
d  sfault.  but  his  program  rests  on  false 
a  Bumptlons. 

TtM  President  doa»  not  understand  that 

•  en  If  the  city  pays  no  interest  or  debt 

•  Tvlce,  It  wtU  be  at  least  $1  billion  short 
o  meeting  its  payroU  and  welfare  payments 
li.  December.  January,  and  February.  And 
a  tee  It  has  defaulted.  It  is  questionable 
w  aether  anyone  will  buy  New  York  City 
U  nies.  Including  the  court's  authorized  notes, 
b  cause  the  dty  has  no  way  to  repay  them. 
M  vw  Toik  State's  fiscal  condition  is  at  least 
a^  bad  as  the  city's. 

LACK  or  TACTS 

in  any  case,  the  dtys  cash  projections 
ai  e  not  very  good  because  It  still  lacks  mod- 
el a  management  and  accounting  systems. 
It  wm  not  even  be  able  to  teU  for  sure  how 
nuiy  people  are  on  its  payroll  unta  after 
a  new  system  is  Installed  tn  July,  1976.  Over 
•I  d  over  again  since  the  dty's  crisis  started, 
anticipated  receipts  have  been  overstated 
•Id  eipenaes  understated. 


WKAK  BCOKOMICS 

There  is  a  long  tradition  that  American 
Presidents  are  weak  on  economics.  But  even 
in  that  tradition  Gerald  Ford  makes  some  of 
the  others  look  like  savants.  Aside  from  his 
own  lack  of  grounding  in  the  subject,  many 
of  his  key  economic  advisers  misread  the 
data,  and  the  White  House  staff  Is  inept  In 
a  field  that  Is  increasingly  crucial  to  policy- 
making. 

In  a  private  Interview  two  weeks  ago, 
Treeaury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon 
claimed  that  New  York  City's  cash  flow  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  was  not  so  bad.  Chal- 
lenged for  details,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
not  studied  the  month-to-month  figures; 
he  was  too  busy  testifying  before  Congress 
to  read  anything  but  the  briefing  sheets 
prepared  by  his  staff.  Another  key  adviser 
pointed  out  that  the  Issue  was  less  economics 
than  politics.  Any  rescue  effort,  he  said, 
would  benefit  the  banks  and  give  the  Demo- 
crats an  election-year  Issue  that  the  White 
House  would  prefer  to  avoid.  Still  another 
adviser  complained  that  the  public  was  not 
hearing  about  all  the  careful  study  the  New 
York  problem  was  getting  In  Washington 
because  the  White  House  staff  was  unable 
to  articulate  It,  and  power  struggles  among 
advisers  prompted  some  to  leak  misleading 
Information. 

RXPERCUSSIONB 

Perhaps  worst  of  all  for  the  future,  default 
will  almost  certainly  lead  to  a  flood  of  litiga- 
tion. First  to  sue  might  be  the  investors  who 
were  persuaded  by  banks  and  Wall  Street 
houses  to  buy  the  last  notes  issued  by  the 
city  on  its  own  last  spring.  There  might  also 
be  suits  by  the  city  and  state  pension  funds 
that  have  bought  Municipal  Assistance  Corp. 
bonds.  Such  litigation  could  persuade  a  fed- 
eral appeals  court  to  Invalidate  the  Pres- 
ident's whole  program,  and  serious  social  up- 
heaval could  ensue  In  the  city. 

Citicorp  Chairman  Walter  Wriston,  for 
example,  worries  that  If  sanitation  workers 
in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  do  not  get  paid,  they 
wUl  drive  their  trucks  right  Into  the  Citibank 
branch  in  that  deteriorated  neighborhood. 
And  the  police,  without  paychecks  them- 
selves, would  not  stop  them. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  2,  1975] 
Thk  Federal  CoifWEcrioKT 
I         (By  Seymoiur  Melman) 

Something  is  missing  from  the  discussion 
on  New  York's  financial  crisis.  The  wages  of 
policemen,  schoolteachers,  and  the  productiv- 
ity of  sanltatlonmen  and  of  city  employees 
generaUy,  do  not  explain  the  debacle  The 
missing  factor  is  the  Federal  connection  by 
which  New  York  city  and  the  state  are 
<lralned  of  tax  dollars  while  forced  to  bear 
extraordinary  burdens  as  a  result  of  Federal 
policies. 

Each  year  from  1966  to  1967  (the  last  re- 
ported years)  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
tracted from  New  York  State  17.4  billion 
more  than  it  spent  there  for  all  purposes. 
By  contrast.  California  received  #3  billion  a 
year  more  than  It  paid  to  the  Government- 
Virginia  got  $1.3  billion,  net;  and  Texas  re- 
ceived $1  MUlon  net  each  year. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  miiMng 


the  economy  of  New  York  State  (and  nilnUs. 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin— all  of  them  centers  of  civilian  indus- 
try) and  transferring  capital  and  purchasing 
power  to  the  states  that  are  concentrations 
of  military  Industry  and  bases. 

Of  all  the  states  with  over  91  billion  net 
drain  to  the  Federal  Government,  New  York 
State  siiffered  the  biggest  loss,  with  nilnoU 
next  at  94.4  blUlon. 

ParaUellng  the  direct  exploitation  of  New 
York  State,  the  Federal  Government's  poli- 
cies imposed  a  set  of  heavy  costs  on  the  city 
and  state.  Federal  subsidies  spurred  the 
mechanization  of  agricultiu-e  In  the  American 
South  after  World  War  n,  produdng  a  cast- 
off-labor  force  of  poor  tenant  farmers.  The 
former  tenant  farmers  drifted  to  the  great 
cities  of  the  North,  as  did  a  wave  of  migrants 
from  Puerto  Rico,  also  seeking  opportvmlty. 

The  Federal  Government  did  virtually 
nothing  to  support  economic  development 
that  would  retrain,  educate  and  re-employ 
these  people.  The  "Great  Society"  program 
was  never  implemented,  as  the  needed  re- 
sources were  funneled  off  for  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  The  city  school  systems  and  social 
services  gave  modest  support  for  people 
whose  traditional  lives  had  been  shattered. 
As  a  consequence  there  grew  up  In  New  York 
and  other  cities  a  substantial  population  of 
Jobless  and  unemployable  people  constitut- 
ing a  lumpenproletariat.  Their  depressed 
condition  Is  accentuated  by  the  racial  dis- 
crimination toward  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment practices  benign  neglect. 

A  permanently  impoverished  population  is 
costly  to  a  surrounding  community.  The  very 
poor  use  more  police  and  fire  services,  more 
courts,  more  Jails,  more  emergency  medical 
care,  more  social  work,  and  more  welfare  re- 
sources of  all  kinds  than  any  slmUar  em- 
ployed population. 

The  social  cost  of  a  lumpenproletariat 
also  appears  in  the  unproduced  goods  and 
services  lost  to  the  whole  society  owing  to, 
their  unemployment  and  underemployment. 
The  city  government  was  left  to  care  for 
the  mass  of  elderly  poor  who  cannot  live  on 
the  Federal  Social  Security  stipend,  owing 
to  the  inflation  Inducted  by  the  Federal 
priority  to  a  permanent  war  economy. 

The  Federal  Government  is  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  laws  against  importation  of 
hard  drugs.  The  Federal  faUure  to  enforce 
them  contributes  to  the  formation  of  a  large 
addicted  population,  about  half  of  It  col- 
lected In  New  York  City.  The  social  havoc 
that  it  generates  Is  a  Federal  responsibility, 
xmtll  now  denied  and  dumped  onto  the  New 
York  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Ftor  thirty  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  subsidized  the  development  of  suburban 
communities:  by  the  tax  deduction  allowed 
on  home  mortgage  Interest;  by  the  Ftederal 
highway  network  that  linked  the  suburblas 
of  the  country  and  gave  easy  access  to  cen- 
tral cities.  MeanwhUe.  urban  renewal  was 
neglected.  So  the  New  York  cities  developed 
blighted  areas,  and  city  transit  was  left  to 
decay,  deemed  imworthy  of  Federal  largesse. 
These  Federal  connections  apply  to  all  the 
major  metropolitan  centers.  Therefore  the 
troubles  of  New  York  City  are  prudently  read 
as  an  early  warning  of  what  awaits  the  rest. 
The  Federal  Government  compoimds  the 
damage  to  the  New  York  cities  of  this  coxm- 
try  by  preempting  the  cities'  tax  bases  whUe 
lavishing  our  tax  doUars  on  foreign  power 
plays  and  military  adventures. 

Consider  that  the  Federal  Government's 
net  take  from  New  York  State  averaged  9412 
per  person  for  the  late  1960's.  For  the  7.8 
mUllon  residents  of  New  York  City  this  was  a 
loss  of  WJ-bllllon  per  year— more  than 
enough  to  predude  any  defldte  in  the  city 
budget  and  to  support  some  of  the  economic 
development  for  oiu-  own  people  that  succes- 
sive Federal  Administrations  have  avoided  in 
orda  to  finance  their  own  military  economy. 
Therefore,  the  abuse  and  contempt  that 
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the  Gerald  Fords  now  heap  on  New  York  City 

serves  a  serious  strategy:  to  mobilize  every 
sort  of  prejudice  that  can  divide  a  large  and 
diverse  people;  to  divert  attention  from  the 
Ktual  causes  of  many  economic  problems; 
to  divide  and  rule. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  31,  1976] 
The  PRXsmENT  and  New  York  Crrr 
Undoubtedly  there  have  been  presidential 
speeches  more  outrageous  than  the  one  Pres- 
ident Ford  delivered  on  New  York  City's  fi- 
nancial problems.  But  it  Is  hard  to  remember 
one.  Mr.  Ford  used  all  the  demagogue's 
tricks:  misstating  the  problem,  distorting  the 
facts,  running  dovm  the  critics,  resorting  to 
pious  platitudes  and  appealing  to  prejudice. 
In  the  end,  he  contradicted  himself  by  rec- 
ommending that  the  federal  government,  in 
the  person  of  a  federal  Judge,  supervise  New 
York's  future  finances  after  he  had  explained 
why  supervision  by  the  federal  government 
would  be  disastrous.  One  way  or  another,  the 
nation  and  New  York  City  will  survive  the 
agonies  that  are  now  inevitable  for  that  city 
but  they  will  do  so  In  spite  of  the  President's 
leadership,  not  because  of  It. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  New  York's  lead- 
ers are  asking  for  a  "blank  check"  which 
would  require  other  Americans  to  support 
advantages  for  New  Yorkers  that  they  cannot 
afford  for  themselves.  The  reality  Is  that  New 
York's  leaderf  are  not  asking  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  an  open-ended  supply  of  federal 
cash;  they  are  asking  that  It  arrange  for  the 
city  to  borrow  money,  which  It  would  have  to 
repay,  on  terms  that  would  require  it  to  sub- 
mit to  considerable  financial  discipline. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  New  York's  politi- 
cal leaders  have  "abandoned"  the  city's  fi- 
nancial problems  on  the  federal  doorstep  like 
some  foundling.  The  reality  is  that  New  York 
State  has  not  only  taken  financial  control  of 
the  city  and  has  committed  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  its  aid  but  has  forced  a  wage  freeze. 
Job  cutbacks,  a  curtailment  of  construction 
and  the  renegotiation  of  a  major  labor  con- 
tract. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  claims  all  of  the  city's  fi- 
nancial woes  are  due  to  bad  management. 
The  reality  is  that  some  of  the  city's  prob- 
lems have  been  forced  upon  it  by  events  be- 
yond Its  control;  the  price  New  York  City 
has  paid  over  the  decades  as  the  receiver  of 
Immigrants — first  from  abroad  and  later  from 
the  South  and  Puerto  Blco— has  been  enor- 
mous. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  the  only  losers 
If  New  York  City  goes  bankrupt  will  be  the 
"large  Investors  and  big  banks."  The  reality 
Is  that  thousands  of  little  Investors,  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere,  stand  to  lose  di- 
rectly and  many  more  will  be  placed  In  Indi- 
rect peril  if  the  shock  waves  of  such  a  bank- 
ruptcy spread. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  "a  few  desperate 
New  York  officials  and  bankers"  have  been 
trying  to  stampede  Congress  Into  action.  The 
reality  Is  that  deep  concern  about  the  im- 
pact of  a  New  York  default  on  the  nation's 
entire  economy  exists  among  mayors,  bank- 
ers and  financial  experts  all  across  the  coun- 
try—including, among  other  ranking  officials 
of  Mr.  Ford's  own  administration,  his  Vice 
President. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  there  are  choices 
available  to  New  York  leaders  other  than  de- 
fault or  bankruptcy  or  federal  aid  if  only 
they  would  seize  them.  The  reality  Is  that 
New  York  almost  certainly  cannot  avoid  de- 
faulting on  Its  debts  within  a  few  weeks 
unless  It  gets  help  from  somewhere. 

Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  most  other  big 
cities  have  faced  the  same  problems  as  New 
York's  and  have  stayed  financially  healthy. 
The  reality  is  that  New  York's  problems  are 
hnlque  if  only  because  of  their  size  and  that 
some  other  big  cities  are  in  serious  f^n^l^Tn»^^^1 
difficulty. 


Item:  Mr.  Ford  says  that  the  "cities  and 
the  federal  government  were  the  creatures  of 
the  States."  We  had  thought  that  John 
Marshall  and  a  Civil  War  had  put  this  old 
states  rights'  shibboleth  to  rest  more  than 
a  century  ago. 

There  are  more  examples.  But  these  should 
be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  President's  speech.  Two  addi- 
tional aspects 'of  the  President's  approach 
deserve  mention.  It  is  Ironic  that  a  President 
whose  first  budget  recommended  the  largest 
governmental  deficit  since  the  pharaohs  built 
the  pyramids  should  choose  to  attack  so 
viciously  the  officials  of  New  York  City  for 
running  a  deficit  less  than  half  as  large  in 
relation  to  total  spending  as  that  of  the 
federal  government.  And  It  Is  Ironic  that 
a  President  who  has  been  a  vigorous  critic  of 
the  federal  courts  when  they  have  taken 
partial  control  of  a  local  school  system  should 
recommend  that  those  same  courts  take  total 
control  of  the  nation's  largest  city. 

As  to  the  sut)ptance  of  Mr.  Ford's  program, 
it  Is  clear  that  Congress  should  pass  quickly 
the  changes  In  the  bankruptcy  act  he  sup- 
ports. Indeed,  it  ought  to  have  passed  these 
some  time  ago.  Similar  proposals  were  urged 
upon  It  last  spring  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  And, 
despite  the  President's  opposition,  Congress 
does  need  to  continue  work  on  a  program  to 
provide  an  emergency  federal  guarantee  for 
mxmlclpal  bonds.  It  is  faintly  possible,  al- 
though not  likely,  that  somewhere— perhaps 
In  the  treasuries  of  the  labor  unions — New 
York  City  will  find  the  money  to  avoid  formal 
bankruptcy.  But  If  It  does  not.  Its  bankruptcy 
could  create  chaotic  conditions  in  the  mu- 
nldpal  bond  market  which  would  make 
a  federal  safety  net  of  some  kind  essential. 

It  is  conceivable  that  by  t\imlng  this  icy 
shoulder  to  New  York  City,  President  Ford 
will  force  its  leaders  to  take  painful  steps 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  taken  and  to 
find  solutions  to  their  own  problems  that 
are  not  now  vtelble.  If  so.  his  judgment  on 
what  the  role  of  the  federal  government 
should  have  been  wlU  be  vindicated.  But  that 
will  still  not  excuse  the  rhetoric  of  a  speech 
which  deliberately  conceals  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  potential  seriousness  of  a 
problem  for  which  there  is  no  assured  solu- 
tion. To  buUd  political  capital  on  the  latent 
antagonlsta  that  exists  toward  New  York 
City,  and  all  it  stands  for,  is  no  way  for  a 
national  leader  to  prepare  public  opinion  to 
deal  with  a  crisis  which  may  well  turn  out 
to  have  profound  consequences  nationwide. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  29. 1976] 

Main  Street's  Revenge 

(By  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.) 

For  an  historian  there  is  something  at  once 
professionally  fascinating  and  clvlcally  scan- 
daloxis  about  the  current  rage  against  New 
York  City. 

A  student  of  the  past  IneviUbly  finds  a 
sort  of  delight  when  he  encoimters  historical 
themes  in  a  contemporary  context.  The  mis- 
trust of  cities  Is  almost  the  oldest,  for  a  long 
time  one  of  the  most  cherished  and  evidently 
one  of  the  most  tenacious  of  American  tradi- 
tions. Jefferson  thought  that  the  American 
people  would  remain  virtuous  as  long  as  they 
lived  on  the  countryside;  but  "when  they 
get  piled  up  upon  one  another  In  large  cities 
as  in  Europe,  they  will  become  corrupt  as  In 
Europe."  "I  always  seem  to  suffer  some  loss 
of  faith  on  entering  cities,"  Emerson  wrote 
Carlyle.  "They  are  great  conspiracies.  .  .  .  You 
can  scarce  drive  any  craft  here  that  does  not 
seem  a  subornation  of  the  treason."  Morton 
and  Lucia  White  in  their  Illuminating  book 
"The  Intellectual  Versus  the  City"  show  hQw 
deeply  hostUlty  to  the  city  entered  into  tht 
19th-century  American  mind. 

This  hostility  sprang  Initially  from  poUti- 
cal  philosophy.  The  Jeffersonians  were  con- 


vinced that  a  democratic  republic  required 
a  wide  distribution  of  property,  and  that  this 
in  t\u-n  Implied  a  nation  of  small  freeholds 
in  a  predominantly  agricultural  society. 
Cities  meant  commerce,  finance  and  Indus- 
try— militant  and  acquisitive  wealth  versus 
a  propertyless  and  consequently  demoralized 
working  class.  "The  mobs  of  great  cities,  "  said 
Jefferson,  "add  just  so  much  to  the  support 
of  pure  government,  as  sores  do  to  the 
strength  of  the  hiunan  body." 

A    'SIMIAN'    RAGE 

The  hostility  was  nourished  by  the  ro- 
mance of  the  wilderness  and  the  frontier.  It 
was  nourished  by  the  increase  of  Immigra- 
tion, bringing  alien  peoples  to  the  American 
shore.  It  was  nourished  too.  one  cannot 
doubt,  by  rural  and  small-town  envy  of  the 
illicit  pleasures  and  excitemerts  supposedly 
rampant  In  the  city.  Mencken  spoke  of  "the 
yokel's  congenital  and  Incurable  hatred  of 
the  city  man — his  simian  rage  against  every- 
one that,  as  he  sees  it.  Is  having  a  better  time 
than  he  is."  This  Mencken  a»gued  without 
undue  exaggeration,  lay  behind  Prohibition, 
the  Mann  Act.  the  Comstock  laws,  the  anti- 
evolution  laws  and  other  statutes  Imposed  by 
the  countryside  on  the  city. 

In  due  coxirse  the  depravity  alleged  to  be 
innate  in  all  large  cities  was  presumed  to  be 
concentrated  In  New  York.  WUllam  Jenmngs 
Bryan,  speaking  for  the  farmers,  the  funda- 
mentalists, the  prohibitionists  and  the  other 
powers  of  rural  and  small-town  America, 
called  New  York  "the  enemy's  country." 
American  cities,  and  New  York  most  of  all, 
as  Morton  and  Lucia  White  summed  up  the 
national  indictment,  were  deemed  "too  big, 
too  noisy,  too  dusky,  too  dirty,  too  smelly, 
too  commercial,  too  crowded,  too  full  of  im- 
migrants, to  full  of  Jews,  too  full  of  Irish- 
men, Italians,  Poles,  too  industrial,  too  push- 
ing, too  mobile,  too  fast,  too  artificial,  de- 
structive of  conversation,  destructive  of 
communication,  too  greedy,  too  capitalistic, 
too  full  of  automobiles,  too  full  of  smog,  too 
full  of  dust,  too  heartless,  too  Intellectual, 
too  scientific,  Insuffldently  poetic,  too  lack- 
ing In  manners,  too  mechanical,  destructive 
of  family,  tribal  and  patriotic  feeling." 

Since  1920  more  Americans  have  lived  In 
cities  than  on  the  countryside.  One  supposed 
that  the  ancient  hatred  might  have  di- 
minished. Of  course  a  certain  amount  of 
Schadenfreude  was  to  be  anticipated  over 
the  troubles  of  New  York  City.  New  York 
has  been  full  of  Itself  too  long,  has  dramed 
too  much  talent  and  money  from  the  hin- 
terlands, has  been  too  proud  and  patroniz- 
ing, too  careless  and  contemptuous,  not  to 
expect  that  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  would 
derive  a  certain  pleasure  when  it  fell  into 
difficulties — much  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
derives  a  certain  pleasure  from  the  humili- 
ations of  the  United  States. 

But  Schadenfreude  Is  hardly  a  rational 
basU  for  public  policy.  Yet  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  has  displaced  such 
solicitude  for  South  Vietnam  and  Z^aire, 
such  compassion  for  Lockheed  and  Penn 
Central,  now  denounces  the  idea  of  aid  to 
New  York  City  and  raises  cheap  cheers 
around  the  country  by  plucking  the  old 
antl-blg-clty  nerve  at  everj  opportunity. 
"The  imminent  fall  of  Saigon,"  as  Senator 
McGovern  said  the  other  day,  "drove  the 
Ford  admlnUtratton  to  demand  another  bil- 
lion dollars  of  aid,  but  the  Imminent  fall  of 
New  York  finds  that  administration  resist- 
ant even  to  a  bond  guarantee." 

That  is  why  this  historian  finds  Presi- 
dent Ford's  calculated  effort  to  rekindle  the 
archaic  American  hatred  of  the  dties,  how- 
ever fascinating  professionally,  sad  and  weird 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  national  interest. 
This  writer,  who  was  bom  in  the  Middle 
West  and  grew  up  in  New  England,  has  no 
great  commitment  to  New  York.  I  have  lived 
here  pleasantly  enough  for  nine  years  but. 
though  I  vote  and  pay  taxes  In  New  York, 
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I  do  not  quit*  rcgrnrd  mywif  ms  »  New  Yorker. 
If  I  >tUl  Uved  in  Ohio  or  MMMchusetta.  I 
would  feel  Juat  m  aetonlahed  by  this  eztrmor- 
dlnarjr  dSapiaj  of  preeldentlai  atavism. 

Jeffanon,  as  he  cancaded  In  later  years, 
lost  his  arguBoent  In  his  own  lifetime.  Cities 
are  bar*  to  stay,  banks.  Industries,  mobs. 
Immigrants  and  all.  The  United  States  must 
stand  or  fall  as  an  urban  society.  Our  cities 
are  of  course  Imperfectly  governed.  This  was 
true  long  before  Lord  Bryce  wrote  In  1888 
that  "the  gornnment  of  cities  Is  the  one 
conspicuous  faUxire  of  the  United  States." 
American  cities — New  York  preeminently  so — 
are  tat  better  governed  today  than  they  were 
a  century  ago.  No  doubt  New  York  has  been 
UTlng  beyond  Its  income  In  recent  years,  and 
no  doubt  this  Is  reprehensible.  It  does  seem, 
however,  to  be  a  peculiar  charge  to  be  made 
with  such  Pecksnlfflan  self -righteousness  by 
the  President  who  is  running  up  the  largest 
peace-time  defldt  In  American  history  and  Is 
piling  the  national  debt  to  a  size  that  would 
bave  seemed  unlmaglnatfe  a  short  time  ago. 
New  York  City  Is  In  trouble  In  part  be- 
cause of  the  errors  of  Its  elected  officials — 
errors  abetted.  It  must  be  said,  by  the  great 
newspapers  and  banks  of  this  city,  which 
have  had  ample  time  over  the  last  generation 
to  compel  a  succession  of  mayors  to  under- 
stand the  folly  of  their  ways.  But  New  York 
City  Is  more  fundamentally  In  trouble  be- 
cause It  has  played  a  national  role  and  as- 
siuned  burdens  for  the  wbqle  country.  For 
more  than  a  century,  for  example.  It  has 
assumed  the  primary  burden  of  welcoming 
Immigrants  to  this  land,  finding  them  Jobs, 
teaching  them  English,  assimilating  them  to 
American  life.  In  recent  years  it  has  assiuned 
the  additional  burden  of  receiving  poor  and 
dispossessed  American  citizens,  thereby  re- 
ducing tensions  and  taxes  In  the  South  and 
In  Puerto  Rico.  These  are  national  burdens. 
They  are  not  the  product  of  the  Individual 
feckleasness  or  wickedness  of  a  single  dty. 
Herblock  made  the  point  effecUvely  in  his 
cartoon  showing  a  figure  representing  New 
Ywk  City,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  ("aive  me 
your  tired,  your  poor  . . .")  in  his  hand,  saying 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:    "Maybe 
you'd  like  to  stand  this  In  front  of  some 
other  city." 

Beyond  this,  New  York  has  played  a  role 
of  national  leadership  in  vital  areas  of  cul- 
ture and  communications.  In  communities 
across  the  Republic,  music,  painting,  the 
dance,  writing,  publishing,  the  theater,  tele- 
vision, design,  museums,  libraries,  philan- 
thropy are  stimulated  by  and  considerably 
dependent  on  what  happens  In  New  York. 
These  are  national,  not  local,  services.  If 
Main  Street  sets  out  to  punish  New  York  by 
forming  a  ring  and  cheering  on  its  discom- 
fiture, as  Gerald  Pord  would  have  us  do,  the 
result  will  be  to  punish  not  New  York  alone 
but  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

A  WATIOXAL  AMET 

New  York  City  has  made  Indispensable 
contributions  to  the  national  well-being.  It 
la  a  national  asset.  Its  dUBcultlaa  have,  to  a 
substantial  degree,  national  causes.  If  Bill 
Simon  htaaaelf  bad  been  In  Oracle  Mansion 
for  the  last  decade.  New  York  woiild  stUl 
be  in  trouble  today.  Its  misfortunes  are  na- 
tlcxud  mlafortunes.  Its  rescue  is  surely  a  na- 
tiooal  responsibility — ^rather  more,  one  would 
think,  than  the  rescue  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Zaire. 

And  New  York's  misfortunes  are  national 
misfortunes  in  another  sense.  For  what  Is 
h^penlng  In  New  York  City,  as  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Maycxv  has  done  Its  best  to 
make  dear  to  the  Ford  administration,  is 
part  of  a  general  urban  crisis.  New  York  Is 
only  the  most  visible  and  (because  it  has 
BTimart  so  many  national  burdens)  the 
most  Tulnsrable  of  o\ir  cities.  If  New  York 
goss.  the  chain  reaction  will  affect  not  Just 
ths  monletpal  bond  mazkat  but  Jkbs  morals 
and  futoze  of  dtlas  across  ths  Uhd/Nor  will 


the  fall-out  be  confined  to  the  United  States, 
as  Helmut  Schmidt  of  West  Oermany  en- 
deavored In  vain  to  point  out  to  the  Ford 
administration  a  little  while  ago.  Now  is 
the  time  perhaps  for  our  President  to  start 
talking  about  the  domino  theory. 

The  crisis  of  New  York  City  Is  not,  as  our 
President  seems  to  think,  an  Isolated  matter, 
locally  manufactured,  locally  sustained  and 
local  In  Its  consequences.  It  Is  not  to  be 
solved  by  resiisdtatlng  small-town  bigotry 
about  big  dtles.  That  attitude  died  in  po- 
Udes  with  Bryan.  Oerald  Ford's  campaign  to 
bring  It  to  life  la  a  disgrace  to  the  presidency. 

BAinUMO   ON    A    CAPTTOL    BAU.AST 

(By  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  3d) 
Washinotom. — The  crisis  of  New  York  Is 
more  than  financial :  It.  Is  a  crisis  of  leader- 
ship. Regardless  of  who  Is  to  blame — and 
there  are  many — we  cannot  walk  away  from 
New  York.  New  York  is  a  national  re«>on- 
sibUlty. 

This  Is  not  to  excuse  New  York  City.  For 
years  It  has  knowingly  and  Inexcusably  been 
living  beyond  Its  means.  Fiscal  manage- 
ment fell  victim  to  politicians'  promises. 
Payrolls  exploded.  Ben^ts  ballooned  to  un- 
heard-of levels.  Lucrative  pension  plans, 
which  hid  the  true  cost  of  public  employ- 
ment, forced  people  Into  retirement  before 
middle  age.  Services  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  pays  for  were  provided  free. 

Because  the  resources  were  not  there  to 
back  up  its  misguided  generosity,  New  York 
turned  to  borrowing  to  meet  every  conceiv- 
able need,  regardless  of  whether  there  were 
revenues  to  back  up  those  borrowings. 

These  practices  are,  and  should  be,  con- 
demned. Politicians,  aided  and  abetted  by 
banks  and  other  sophisticated  investors,  are 
responsible  for  perhaps  the  greatest  swindle 
In  our  history.  The  nation  at  large  Is,  there- 
fore, understandably  skeptical  about  coming 
to  the  city's  assistance  now. 

But  a  bailout  is  not  the  real  issue.  De- 
spite Presidential  rhetoric,  no  one  is  propos- 
ing a  bailout  for  New  York  except  the  Presi- 
dent. The  fact  Is  that  once  the  city  goes  Into 
bankruptcy,  as  the  President  proposes.  Fed- 
eral assistance  Is  Inevitable,  as  he  recognizes. 
So  the  real  question  Is  whether  assistance 
should  come  before  default  In  order  to  avoid 
bankruptcy,  or  after. 

New  York  is  Insolvent  and  only  a  ma- 
jor restructuring  of  Its  debt  and  funda- 
mental reform  of  Its  fiscal  policies  can  re- 
store Its  health.  The  question  Is  how  to 
achieve  that  objective  quickly,  with  fairness, 
with  the  least  disruption  of  essential  serv- 
ices, and  at  the  least  cost  to  the  covmtry. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  no  alternative  to 
bankruptcy.  And  In  that  event,  revisions  of 
the  bankruptcy  laws  are  in  order.  But  de- 
fault for  a  city  like  I^ew  York  is  so  fraught 
with  dangers  and  uncertainties  that  to  refuse 
to  consider  alternatives  betrays  a  bankruptcy 
of  leadership  more  profound  by  far  than 
New  York's  plight. 

Efforts  to  stave  off  default  might  not  suc- 
ceed, but  If  they  did,  they  would  eliminate 
the  risks  that  a  default  by  the  nation's  largest 
dty  entails.  And  It  would  cost  nothing.  While 
the  risks  of  default  are  difficult  to  estimate, 
it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  collapse  of  New 
York  City,  accompanied  by  the  collapse  of  the 
nation's  second  largest  state,  could  have  seri- 
ous political  as  well  as  economic  Implications 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  bill  that  the  Banking  Committee  has 
reported  to  the  Senate  offers  an  opportunity 
to  avoid  bankruptcy  and  to  achieve  funda- 
mental reforms  without  cost  If  New  York  Is 
unable  to  work  out  Its  problems  on  its  own. 
The  mechanism  la  a  maximum  of  $4-blUlon 
In  Federal  guarantees  of  one-year  securities 
lastied  to  meet  current  borrowing  needs  while 
New  York  puts  Its  financial  house  in  order. 
Such  guarantees  would  be  secured  by  a  first 
llMt  on  dty  revenues.  Thus,  If  the  Federal 


Government  had  to  make  good  on  any  guar- 
anteed security,  repayment  would  be  made  in 

full. 

Before  any  such  gtiarantee  could  be  issued, 
the  city  would  be  required  to  meet  stringent 
conditions.  Including  Federal  approval  of  a 
detailed  financial  plan  providing  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  within  two  years.  In  addition, 
holders  of  large  niunbers  of  maturing  New 
York  securities  woiUd  be  effectively  required 
to  swap  those  securities  for  lower-Interest 
long-term  securities. 

The  burden  for  debt  restructuring  would  be 
placed  where  It  should  be — on  the  sophisti- 
cated moneylenders  who,  by  meeting  New 
York's  Insatiable  credit  demands  long  after 
the  brink  of  disaster  had  bemi  reached,  per- 
petuated the  fiction  that  New  York  City  was 
sound.  In  addition,  city  pension  costs,  which 
have  skyrocketed  to  unsupportable  levels, 
would  have  to  be  reduced. 

All  of  these  are  minimum  conditions.  A 
three-member  Federal  board  established  by 
the  blU.  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, coiUd  Impose  such  additional  conditions 
as  are  necessary  to  put  the  city  on  a  soimd 
financial  footing.  If  voluntary  reorganization 
faUed  to  stave  off  default,  then  the  bill  would 
make  assistance  available  to  finance  the  de- 
livery of  essential  city  services  on  an  emer- 
gency basis. 

New  York  offers  a  lesson  for  us  all.  The 
crisis  provides  an  opportunity  for  other  cities 
and  states  to  reexamine  their  own  behavior, 
It  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  re-examine  policies  of  Its  own 
that  may  have  led  New  York  down  this  path. 
The  President's  plan  Is  a  bailout — and  a 
cop-out.  It  shifts  responsibility  for  the  hard 
decisions  needed  for  reform  to  a  Judge  with 
limited  power,  who  would  in  effect  assume 
msmy  of  the  responsibilities  of  mayor. 

By  putting  the  complex  Issues  facing  New 
York  Into  the  legal  thicket  of  bankruptcy 
proceedings,  the  President's  plan  masks  the 
political  nature  of  the  Issues  Involved.  It 
raises  the  specter  of  prolonged  \mcertalnty 
and  social  disintegration.  In  the  long  run. 
New  York  could  end  up  a  semipermanent 
ward  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  an  Administration  that 
now  seeks  more  than  M  billion  in  new  for- 
eign aid  and  that  has  billions  In  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed foreign  loans  outstanding 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  other- 
wise, cannot  take  It  upon  Itself  to  explore 
humane,  rational  and  costless  solutions  for 
New  York.  It  Is  ironic,  too,  that  an  Adminis- 
tration that  opposes  Judicial  meddling  in 
matters  of  education  would  turn  over  this 
pressing  social  and  economic  problem  to  a 
Federal  district  Judge.  Such  ironies  are  lost 
on  those  who  play  poUtlcs  with  human  Uves. 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes,  Nov.  6,  1975] 
The  Foao  SraATXcT 

When  President  Ford  took  office.  It  seemed 
that  for  the  first  time  since  the  Elsenhower 
era  the  Republican  Party  had  a  leader  inter- 
ested  in  rebuilding  its  broad  base.  Mr.  Ford 
himself  personified  the  conservative  but  not 
reactionary  orthodoxy  of  what  was  once  the 
G.CP.'s  Ohlo-to-Iowa  heartland. 

In  choosing  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  as  Vice 
President,  he  reached  out  toward  the  mod- 
erate Republicanism  of  the  urban  East.  In 
tacitly  endorsing  Representative  Pete  Mc- 
Cloekey  of  California,  he  flashed  a  signal  that 
unlike  his  predecessor,  he  would  tolerate  and 
even  encourage  liberal  dissent.  By  his  ap- 
pointment of  distinguished  nonpolitlcal  fig- 
tiree  to  his  Cabinet  such  as  Attorney  General 
Edward  Levi  and  Secretary  of  Transportation 
William  Coleman,  he  seemed  to  be  bidding 
for  the  lnd^>endent  voters,  vitally  necessary 
to  a  party  that  commands  the  active  loyalty 
of  barely  one-quarter  of  the  electorate. 

But  after  this  promising  start  In  which  he 
reopened  blocked  lines  of  conmiunJcation 
and  encouraged  diverse  viewpoints.  President 
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Ford  began  to  retreat  toward  a  fortress  men- 
tality. He  has  increasingly  reeorted  to  old 
Nixon  strategies  and  campaign  themes. 
Drawing  the  line  with  Congreee  in  a  series 
of  sterile  veto  battles,  he  encouraged  his 
party  to  t\u^  its  back  on  urban  problems. 

As  the  candidacy  of  Ronald  Reagan  has 
gathered  strength,  the  retreat  has  beootne  a 
rout.  The  White  House  is  now  trumpeting 
all  the  old  cries  against  forced  busing,  wel- 
fare cheaters,  and  budget  busters.  The  Pres- 
ident's decision  not  only  to  oppoee  finandal 
aid  to  New  York  Olty  but  also  to  use  the  city 
as  the  butt  of  p<dltlcal  ridicule  In  his 
speeches  around  the  country  (and  even 
abroad)  Irreparably  compromised  Vice  Presi- 
dent Rockefeller's  political  position  and 
stultified .  progressive  Republicans.  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  withdrawal  confirms  the  de- 
struction of  any  projects  for  progressive  Re- 
publicanism In  a  Ford-led  party. 

The  new  Ford  strategy  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  the  President  can  success- 
fully compete  with  Mr.  Reagan  for  the  votes 
of  conservative  Republicans  In  the  South 
and  Southwest.  This  Is  a  high-risk  strategy 
because  Mr.  Ford  will  be  competing  on  Mr. 
Reagan's  own  turf. 

Assuming  that  the  President  Is  successful, 
be  then  faces  the  even  "more  difficult  prob- 
lem of  winning  re-election  by  using  the 
"Southern  strategy"  that  Richard  M.  Nlzon 
followed  in  1988.  This  strategy  is  vulnerable 
to  a  third-party  candidacy  by  Gov.  Oeorge 
C.  Wallace.  Mr.  Nixon,  It  will  be  recalled, 
barely  squeezed  through  to  victory  In  1968 
because  he  lost  almost  all  of  the  Northeast 
and  had  to  divide  the  South  with  Mr.  Wal- 
lace. Mr.  Nixon,  moreover,  was  shrewd  and 
skillful  enough  to  play  upon  Wallacelte 
themes  and  yet  appear  respectable.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  Mr.  Ford  can  tread  that  nar- 
row line  with  such  finesse. 

As  Mr.  Ford  veers  even  further  toward  tfie 
far  right,  what  course  lies  open  for  progres- 
sive Republicans?  In  a  forceful  address  last 
week  In  Washington,  Senator  Charles  Ma- 
thlas  Jr..  Maryland  Republican,  gave  his  an- 
swer. He  indicted  both  parties  for  thelr.fall- 
ure  to  cope  with  crime,  unemployment,  wel- 
fare, tax  inequities,  deficiencies  In  health 
care,  and  deteriorating  race  relations.  Sena- 
tor Mathlas  warned  that  his  own  party  could 
follow  the  Whigs  Into  oblivion  if  President 
Ford  offers  nothing  more  than  an  echo  of 
Ronald  Reagan. 

It  used  to  be  the  Republican  habit  to  sup- 
press internal  disagreements  and  to  deny 
the  reality  of  personal  rivalries.  But  since 
Mr.  Reagan  and  his  zealous  supportera  have 
breached  that  tradition,  there  Is  no  reason 
why  moderate  Republicans  should  remain 
silent.  A  party  that  cannot  withstand  an 
honest  and  vigorous  controversy  Is  a  party 
already  doomed  to  dwindle  Into  Inconse' 
quence.  Now  that  Senator  Mathlas  has  shown 
the  way,  other  progressive  Republicans  would 
do  well  to  give  voice  to  their  authentic  con- 
victions. In  this  way,  moderate  and  respon- 
sible Republicans  could  face  up  to  their  par- 
ty's crisis  and  their  nation's  needs. 

ENOUGH    BELT- HELP? 

"I  believe  that  New  York  City  can  avoid 
default,"  President  Ford  asserted  once  more 
Monday  night.  "They  can  take  stronger  ac- 
tion than  they  have  taken." 

No  Informed  person  who  has  seriously  ex- 
amined New  York's  fiscal  predicament  can 
accept  the  President's  first  conclusion.  The 
accumulation  of  deficits  and  debts  Is  far  too 
great  to  be  absorbed  by  this  city — or  state — 
In  one  "cold  turkey"  dose  of  austerity. 

New  York  must  have  some  kind  of  outside 
aid  In  order  to  remain  viable  during  a  pro- 
longed and  painful  period  of  readjustment. 
The  only  question  is  whether  that  aid  should 
take  the  form  of  loan  guarantees  to  help 
the  city  help  Itself,  as  provided  in  legislation 
that  Is  advancing  In  both  houses  of  Congress, 
or  whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
wait  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  a  bankrupt  dty 


at  untold  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer,  as 
advocated  by  the  President.  We  reiterate  our 
belief  that  the  former  choice  Is  clearly  the 
better  one.  In  the  Interests  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  state  and  city. 

The  fact  remains  that  New  York  has  not 
yet  done  all  it  could — and  must — do  to  help 
Itself.  Consider  the  revised  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Proposed  expense  budget  spending  totals 
tia.l  billion — $300  mUllon  more  than  last 
year's  spending  and  $1  billion  more  than  was 
originally  budgeted  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Revenue  estimates  for  the  current  year 
total  $11.1  bUllon,  leaving  a  $l-bUllon  book 
deficit — substantially  more  than  the  $724- 
mllllon  deficit  that  was  supposed  to  have 
been  reduced  by  a  vaunted  $200  million  In 
new  budget  cuts. 

Included  In  the  revenue  totals  Is  $104  mil- 
lion In  "surplus"  Interest  from  pension  funds 
that  are  notably  underfiuided.  This  Is  a 
repetition  of  the  kind  of  gimmickry  that, 
as  we  have  often  noted,  helped  reduce  the 
city  to  its  current  condition.  It  cannot  be 
accepted  as  responsible  accounting  by  a  city 
that  claims  to  be  working  toward  an  honest 
budget   balance. 

Also  Included  In  this  year's  anticipated 
revenues  is  approximately  $800  million  In 
state  aid  advances  and  $200  million  In  prepaid 
taxes  which  were  received  and  spent  last 
year.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these 
advanced  payments  totaling  $1  billion  will 
be  repeated. 

Spending  estimates  do  not  Include  $700 
million  In  expense  items  that  have  been  mis- 
placed for  yeara  In  the  capital  budget.  Since 
the  city  cannot  sell  Its  bonds,  there  are  no 
capital  funds  available  for  these  Items — nor 
for  roughly  $1  billion  In  true  capital  spend- 
ing which  is  still  going  forward. 

Thus  the  city  is  in  fact  spending  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  $13.8  blUlon  ($12.1  plus 
$.7,  plus  $1.)  for  the  current  year  against 
revenues  that  could  be  more  realistically — 
If  conservatively — estimated  at  $10  billion 
($11.1  minus  $1  minus  $.104).  The  net  ad- 
dition to  New  York's  already  crushing  burden 
of  debt  this  year  thus  could  run  as  high  as 
$3.8   billion. 

The  reforms  tmd  reductions  that  have  been 
achieved  so  far  have  been  dramatic  and  pain- 
ful, as  every  New  Yorker  knows.  But  the  city's 
actions  still  fall  short  of  the  demands  Im- 
posed by  Its  crisis.  The  prospects  for  aid,  or 
for  survival  If  aid  Is  not  forthcoming,  could 
be  significantly  Improved  If  City  Hall  and  Al- 
bany moved  at  once  to  tailor  the  budget  more 
realistically  to  meet  contingencies  that  could 
worsen  the  city's  already  parlous  condition. 


CABINET  OFFICERS  PRESENT 
POLICY  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  22,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee held  another  in  our  series  of  hear- 
ings "Foreign  Policy  Choices  for  the 
1970's  and  1980's."  At  that  time  the  com- 
mittee heard  from  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  William  Simon,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz. 

Each  Cabinet  officer  offered  what  was, 
in  effect,  a  policy  statement  outlining 
rather  comprehensive  views  on  the  use 
of  our  Nation's  vast  resources  in  our 
future  relations  with  other  nations. 

Their  points  of  view,  which  might  be 
summarized  as  a  clear,  ringing  defense  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  traditional 
American  values,  should  be  of  interest 
to  many  Members  of  Congress. 

Next  Monday.  November  10.  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  4221,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  discuss  similar  topics  with  Dr. 
Richard  Leaher,  president  of  the  Cham- 


ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Tony  Dechant.  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  and  John 
Datt  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretaries  Simon,  Morton,  and 
Butz  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Stateicent  op  the  Honoeablx  Wuxiak  E. 
Simon,  SxcarrAST  or  the  Tseasukt 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Memben  of  the  Com- 
mittee, you  have  requested,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  hearings  cover  the  broad  range  of 
challenges  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the 
conduct  of  VS.  foreign  policy  during  the  re- 
maining years  of  this  decade  and  Into  the 
1980's.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  step 
back  for  a  while  from  the  day-to-day  pres- 
sures, and  to  Join  with  this  Committee  in  a 
longer-run  look  at  our  International  rela- 
tions. The  United  States  faces  serious  chal- 
lenges In  foreign  policy,  including  Inextrica- 
bly related  challenges  In  the  area  of  Inter- 
national economic  policy,  to  which  I  will 
address  my  attention  today. 

The  abrupt  economic  changes  of  the  past 
several  years  give  us  aU  grounds  for  cau- 
tion In  stating  what  the  challenges  of  the 
next  decade  will  be.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
this  Is  a  useful — Indeed  necessary — exercise. 
In  order  that  some  future  problems  may  be 
anticipated  and  that  we  may  be  placed  some- 
what less  in  the  position  of  reacting  to  crisis 
events. 

The  United  States  must  have,  and  does 
have,  an  International  economic  policy.  No 
nation  Is  more  intimately  Involved  in  shap- 
ing a  cooperative  international  economic 
order.  But  we  must  not  confuse  policy  with 
technical  arrangements  and  procedural 
mechanisms  which  are  only  the  Instruments 
of  poUcy.  The  core  of  our  International  eco- 
nomic policy  is  dedication  to  certain  funda- 
mental principles,  the  most  Important  of 
which  is  our  commitment  to  a  liberal,  coop- 
erative and  open  order  for  world  trade  and 
investment.  Let  me  further  preface  my  re- 
nuurks  by  reminding  you  of  those  principles; 

To  support  the  liberalization  of  world 
trade  and  investment; 

To  avoid  beggar-thy-nelghbor  policies; 

To  maintain  a  strong  VS.  economy  and  a 
sound  U.S.  dollar;  this  Is  a  prerequisite. 

To  assist  the  developing  world«to  grow  and 
become  economically  self-sufficient; 

To  respond  promptly  and  effectively  to 
structural  changes  in  the  world  economy, 
such  as  the  changed  energy  balance: 

To  participate  responsibly  with  other  na- 
tions in  ensuring  that  International  econom- 
ic arrangements  evolve  to  meet  changing 
conditions. 

FoUowlng  these  principles,  the  United 
States  has  worked  with  other  nations  to  de- 
velop viable  and  realistic  solutions  to  the 
very  serious  problems  we  face.  There  has  not 
been  a  great  sounding  of  trumpets,  but  there 
has  been  quiet,  meaningful  progress.  And  it 
is  by  adherence  to  the  principles  which  have 
served  us  so  well  that  we  should  approach 
the  major  economic  challenges  that  lie 
ahead. 

Broadly  speaking,  I  see  them  as  threefold: 

To  define  and  follow  a  path  of  durable 
non-Inflationary  growth  for  the  world  econ- 
omy; 

To  maximize  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  world's  natural  resources;  and 

To  find  effective  means  of  working  with 
developing  nations  In  support  of  their  de- 
velopment aspirations. 

nonxntlationait  gsowth 

The  most  enduring  chaUenge  to  the  Free 
World  economy  is  to  find  and  follow  the  path 
toward  svistalnable  non-lnfiatlonary  growth. 
The   greatest   responsibility   of   the   United 
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Stetw  to  m  iMAlthy  world  economy  la  to  re- 
wXan  waanA  economic  policies  at  home  to 
pttMBOt*  non-lnflatloiiOTy  growth  and  to  en- 
■UM  (tontbla  inuatwily.  In  maettng  thla  duU- 
1MI8«>  w*  not  only  prorlde  an  enTlronnMnt 
In  wblch  the  aspirations  of  our  own  people 
can  be  fulflUed  equitably,  but  we  will  en- 
able the  VB.  economy  to  provide  a  sound 
foundation  tat  economic  progreM  and  sta- 
bUlty  in  other  countries. 

Ae  m  each  develop  our  own  policies  and 
programs,  we  must  keep  In  mind  that  we 
live  in  an  interdependent  world,  where  the 
actions  of  each  country  bear  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  others,  ijt  Is  of  particular  Importance 
In  such  a  world  that  we  continue  to  progress 
toward  a  more  open  and  liberal  world  econ- 
omy. Continued  movement  toward  greater 
reduction  of  barriers  to  trade  and  invest- 
ment offers  not  only  the  prospect  that  Inter- 
natlonaJ  transactions  will  serve  as  an  engine 
9f  growth  but  also  assistance  in  dealing  with 
Inflation,  for  a  more  elBclent  world  economy 
•111  be  a  leas  Inflationary  one.  It  will  not 
3e  enough  merely  to  resist  protectionist  pres- 
'  (ures  at  a  time  of  economic  stress;  we  must 
Llao  push  ahead  with  our  efforts  to  llber- 
lUae  existing  restrictions  In  this  connec- 
ton.  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  are 
>f  particular  importance,  both  symbolically 
tnd  practlcaily. 

The  stance  of  the  United  States  In  this 
irea  is  crucial.  This  country  stands  as  an 
I  intqxAen  and  vlgorotis  advocate  of  a  free 
i  Old  open  international  trading  commimlty, 
{ knd  our  voice  carries  a  special  weight. 
Whether  we  continue  to  demonstrate  leader- 
I  hip  will  affect  not  only  our  own  prosperity 
1  lut  even  more  importantly  the  shape  of  the 
'  rorld  In  which  we  live. 

We  naed  also  to  learn  better  how  to  live 
1  a   Interdependent   world — how   to   balance 
t  oonomlc  Interdependence  and  national  In- 
( ependence.  All  nations  are  linked  together 
<  conomlcally.  When  our  policies  are  mutually 
I  iipportlve  we  are  all  much  better  off.  When 
1  tiey  are  mutually  incompatible  we  all  sioffer. 
■;  et  we  are  not  ready  for  one  world  politically 
I  ad  we  may  never  be.  We  wish  to  retain  our 
I  ivereignty.  For  example,  although  monetary 
J  alley  in  the  U.S.  affects  the  economies  of 
t  le  European  countries,  and  vice  versa,  nelth- 
c  r  they  nor  we  can  allow  our  domestic  mone- 
t  try  pollclee  to  be  determined  by  the  other. 
Recognition  of  the  Interdependence  of  na- 
t  ons,  and  of  the  problems  that  are  faced  in 
c  omnon.  has  resulted  In  the  development  of 
a  1  astenstve  framework  of  international  eco- 
0  imic  and  financial  cooperation.  In  the  In- 
t  imatlonal   Monetary   Fund,   in   the   Orga- 
o  zatlon    for    Economic    Cooperation    and 
C  »velopment.  and  in  other  fonims.  It  has  not 
b  wn  a  matter  of  "coordinating"  policies,  in 
tl  te  sense  of  ensuring  that  all  countries  fol- 
ic w  Identical  poUcies.  Our  customs,  tradl- 
tl  >ns  and  Institutions  vary,   and  economic 
C4  ndltlons  also  vary.  But  the  basis  for  close 
ai  kd  fruitful  cooperation  among  nations  ez- 
la  a.  1110  VS.  is  an   active   participant   in 
tl  Is  otanalTe  International  network  of  eco- 
n  male  cooperation,  and  we  will  continue  to 
■I  rare    that    our    cooperative    efforts    ara 
M  ^ted  to  maet  new  and  o.h^nging  problems 
M  tbmj  amerge. 

Th»  financial  Support  Fund  recently  ne- 
f(  ttatad  among  the  members  of  the  Orga- 
n]  sation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
v«  lopment,  and  now  before  the  Congress  for 
It  approval,  represents  an  important  ad- 
vt  oee  in  the  sphere  of  International  coopera- 
tl.  in.  Designed  to  assist  In  dealing  with  c\ir- 
re  It  external  financing  problems,  thla  tem- 
P<  fwyfund  constitutes  a  major  element  in 
th  t  response  of  the  developed  oil  importing 
CO  mtrles  to  one  of  our  most  pressing  prob- 
lems. 

3ur  efforts  to  restore  a  healthy  and  vibrant 
w»  rid  economy  have  been,  and  I  beUeve  will 
eo  ittBue  to  be,  helped  by  more  flexible  ex- 
ctUBfs  rate  praeticM.  Had  the  world  at- 
»«  iiptad  to  maintain  par  values  in  the  face  of 


the  dramatic  upheavals  of  the  last  two  years, 
we  would  have  had  chaos,  crisis,  trade  and 
capital  controls  and  a  far  more  severe  world 
inflation.  In  a  period  of  wrenching  and  un- 
predictable change,  the  world  has  been  spared 
the  massive  speciilation  and  recurrent  crisis 
so  typical  of  the  par  value  era. 

And,  with  more  flexible  exchange  rate 
practices,  world  trade  has  held  up  remark- 
ably well  In  a  dangerous  period  of  recession. 
With  few  exceptions,  restrictions  on  trade 
have  been  avoided.  And  nations  have  been 
subject  to  a  more  Immediate  and  direct  "dis- 
cipline" than  before,  in  that  they  have  been 
compelled  to  face  rather  quickly  the  external 
consequences  of  any  unsound  domestic  poli- 
cies. 

We  have  all  been  able  to  see  evidence  in 
recent  years  of  less  stable  conditions  in  our 
international  economy  than  we  would  have 
liked.  More  stable  conditions,  however,  are 
not  the  product  of  any  exchange  rate  regime : 
they  depend  upon  underlying  economic 
forces.  Thus,  whatever  the  exchange  rate 
regime  nations  choose,  we  will  have  the 
stability  we  all  seek  only  when  we  control 
the  Inflation  none  of  us  wants. 


MAXIMIZING  THE  BENEFrrS  TO  BE  DKIUVED  FROM 
THE  WORLD'S  NATTTBAI,  >XSODBCES 

At  a  time  when  the  difficulties  of  achieving 
stable  growth  have  increased,  a  high  pre- 
mium must  be  attached  to  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  world's  natural  resources. 

Ova  consciousness  of  the  limits  on  the 
world's  supply  of  natural  resources  has  been 
considerably  raised  in  recent  years.  As  a 
result,  we  have  begun  to  devote  greater  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  utilizing  these  re- 
sources in  the  most  effective  possible  man- 
ner; and  in  the  decade  ahead  we  must  In- 
tensify our  efforts  In  this  direction. 

The  challenges  are  twofold:  The  first  Is 
to  assure  a  stable  supply  of  natural  resources 
at  reasonable  prices,  so  that  these  resources 
are  utilized  most  efficiently  in  the  production 
process.  The  second  is  to  draw  upon  those 
resources  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

As  these  questions  have  become  public 
issues,  aU  too  often  the  headlines  are  domi- 
nated by  two  schools  of  thought: 

The  chronic  pessimists  who  argue  that 
we  are  running  out  of  raw  materials  and  are 
at  the  mercy  of  current  producers.  They 
would  have  us  cut  back  on  our  standard 
of  living  and  reconcile  ourselves  to  paying 
the  economic  and  political  prices  demanded 
by  producers. 

Those  who  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
prompt  government  solution  to  every  prob- 
lem. They  would  create  a  complex  system  of 
indexed  prices,  commodity  agreements,  gov- 
ernment trading  companies  and  government 
run  or  controlled  corporations  to  produce 
raw  materials. 

The  trouble  with  these  schools  of  thought 
is  that  they  are  based  on  a  static  conception 
of  the  world,  not  recognizing  that  we  live 
in  a  dynamic  world.  This  U  particularly  true 
to  the  case  of  raw  materials.  As  technology 
changes  rapidly,  and  nal  tacomes  rise,  new 
demands  are  created  for  some  materials, 
whUe  others  are  no  longer  needed  to  the 
■ame  quantities. 

The  pessimists  have  a  point.  But  it  is 
not  that  we  are  to  danger  of  running  out  of 
raw  materials  to  a  physical  sense.  Rather  It 
is  that  the  poor  tovestment  climate  to  many 
leas  developed  countries,  particularly  In  ex- 
tractive industries,  has  meant  toveetment 
has  often  gone  to  developed  countries  even 
though  the  potential  for  production  was 
lower  than  LDC  alternatives.  We  must  work 
toward  finding  means  to  Insure  that  capital 
can  be  tovested  where  It  can. be  most  effi- 
ciently used. 

In  this  respect,  a  few  developing  countries 
do  an  Immense  amount  of  harm  to  develop- 
ment to  all  developing  countries  by  disrupt- 
ing the  tovestment  climate  through  expro- 
priations and  similar  actions.  The  develop- 
ing countries  need  ths  capital,  techntAogy 


and  management  which  la  available  only 
from  private  firms  to  developed  countries. 
Some  developing  countries  beUeve  that  capl. 
tal  and  technology  available  through  for- 
eign aid  and  from  the  totematlonal  devel- 
opment banks  oan  substltote  for  such  pri- 
vate  tovestment.  This  Is  not  the  case.  In 
fact,  bilateral  and  multilateral  public  as- 
sistance should  not  be  used  to  compensate 
for  a  country's  unwllltogness  to  establish  an 
tovestment  climate  to  take  advantage  of  the 
resources  that  will  flow  through  the  private 
market  if  the  climate  is  conducive  to  such 
flows. 

Some  developtog  countries  seem  to  feel 
that  our  firms  are  so  eager  to  invest  to  their 
countries  that  they  will  Invest  regardless  of 
the  actions  these  countries  take  against  ex- 
isting Investment,  or  regardless  of  the  resolu- 
tions these  countries  push  through  toterna- 
tlonal  organizations  such  as  the  UN.  I  can 
tell  you  that  this  \&  not  so.  The  losers  from 
such  action  are  the  people  of  the  developing 
countries  who  are  denied  the  jobs,  higher  na- 
tional incomes,  and  more  rapid  overall 
economic  development  that  comes  with  pri- 
vate tovestment. 

The  interventionist  school  is  attuned  to 
an  economically  and  technologically  stagnant 
world.  Indexation  schemes  attempt  to  freeze 
price  relationships,  which  quickly  leads  to 
the  necessity  of  controlling  production  and 
even  substitutes.  The  producer  becomes  more 
and  more  detached  from  real  market  forces, 
and  thus  becom«s  dependent  for  his  welfare 
on  the  artificial  system  which  controls  the 
todexation  scheme,  rather  than  on  the  con- 
sumer of  his  product.  In  some  cases,  com- 
modity agreements  can  have  salutary  effects 
such  as  moderating  price  swtogs  and  assur- 
ing adequate  supplies  of  a  raw  material 
over  time,  but  we  need  to  examine  closely 
such  possibilities  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
The  objective  of  commodity  agreements 
should  be  to  combat  excess  price  Instability, 
not  an  tocrease  in  the  level  of  prices.  Other- 
wise, such  agreements  risk  interfering  with 
long-term  price  trends  and  tocentives,  hin- 
dering the  entrance  to  the  market  of  new 
and  more  efficient  producers,  and  stimulat- 
ing alternative  sources  of  production  else- 
where. 

The  challenge  for  us  in  the  years  ahead  is 
to  find  ways  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
basic  market  mechanisms  while  allevlattog 
any  adverse  side  effects.  In  a  dynamic  world 
with  shifting  technologies,  demand,  and  rela- 
tive efficiencies,  sources  and  volume  of  de- 
mand and  supply  wUl  shift.  This  is  as  It 
should  be.  These  shifts,  however,  can  have 
human  costs  as  adjustments  are  necessary. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  to  find  ways  of  allevl- 
attog tne  human  costs  of  the  adjustment 
process,  rather  ♦ban  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  change. 

There  has  been  lo  more  critical  deviation 
from  reliance  on  the  market  mechanism  than 
to  the  field  of  petroleum.  There,  market 
manlpiUation  by  the  OPEC  countries  has 
served  to  increase  artificially  the  price  of 
oil  far  in  excess  of  Its  costs  of  production  or 
relative  scarcity.  As  a  result,  oil  importing 
nations  have  been  forced  to  allocate  scarce 
resources  for  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  alternative  sources  of  energy,  while 
a  very  cheap  and  efficient  resource  remains 
locked  to  the  ground.  The  world  is  paying 
dearly  in  terms  of  economic  welfare. 

The  hopes  of  the  developtog  countries,  ill- 
equipped  to  meet  the  costs  of  expensive  oU, 
have  to  particular  been  devastated  by  the 
series  of  oil  price  increases. 

ASSISTING  THE  DEVELOPING   WORLD 

The  United  States  does  not  have  to  pre- 
tend an  interest  in  the  development  aspira- 
tions of  the  developing  nations.  Our  interest 
in  their  progress  U  politically,  economically, 
and  commercially  genuine.  Throughout  the 
postwar  period,  the  United  States  has  been 
to  the  forefront  of  those  assisting  to  the 
economic  and  socUl  progress  of  the  develop- 
tog wrarld. 
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Much  of  what  we  have  done  has  been  gov- 
ernmental— such  as  the  Point  4  program  and 
other  early  substantial  aid  efforts,  PLi-480, 
and  Initiation  and  support  tar  the  World 
Bank  and  the  regional  banks.  Including  their 
soft  loan  windows.  Recently,  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  I  have  put  forward  additional 
poslitve  and  constructive  prc^xwals  for  gov- 
ernmental assistance  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries, tocludlng  a  Trust  Fund  to  msJce  con- 
cessional funds  available  to  the  poorest  coun- 
tries; a  new  IMF  Development  Security  Fa- 
cility to  provide  compensatory  financtog  to 
case  of  export  shortfalls:  and  a  major  ex- 
pansion of  the  IPC. 

Yet  our  partnership  with  the  developing 
countriee  depends  even  more  heavily  on  the 
actlvltleB  of  our  private  sector— our  manu- 
facturers, our  banks,  and  all  our  other  en- 
trepreneurs who  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  doing  business  In  the  developing 
countries.  0\ur  effort  to  assist  the  develop- 
ing world  is  one  in  which  private  capital 
flows,  trade,  and  technology  transfers  play  a 
major  role.  We  recognize  the  continuing 
needs  of  the  poorer  developtog  countries  for 
official  assistance,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
more  successful  developing  countries  should 
move  away  from  dependence  on  foreign  as- 
sistance to  greater  reliance  upon  private 
capital  flows  to  supplement  their  own  efforts. 
As  they  became  able  to  do  so,  developing 
countries  should  "graduate"  from  conces- 
sional aid,  such  as  provided  by  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  to  ordinary 
capital  assistance,  such  as  World  Bank  loans 
at  near  commercial  toterest  rates.  And  then, 
when  still  higher  Income  levels  are  achieved, 
developing  countries  must  "graduate"  from 
orinary  capital  assistance  to  private  markets. 
In  the  trade  area,  developtog  countries 
should  gradually  accept  obligations  that  oth- 
er countries  undertake  to  grant  reciprocity 
and  to  promote  more  open  tradtog  arrange- 
ments. While  we  recognize  the  need  for  dif- 
ferential treatment  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries in  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations, 
there  also  shovild  be  agreed  upon  provisions 
for  phasing  out  such  special  treatment  aa 
circumstances  Improve. 

As  the  basis  for  cooperation  between  devel- 
oped and  developtog  countries  evolves,  we 
must  preserve  the  fundamental  principles — 
such  as  reliance  upon  market  forces  and  the 
private  sector— on  which  our  common  pros- 
perity depends.  Solutions  must  be  dynamic 
and  expansionary,  so  that  all  parties  will 
benefit.  Thus,  we  must  seek  increased  pro- 
duction and  improved  efficiency,  not  Just 
transfer  of  wealth. 

Development  assistance  should  be  thought 
of  not  as  an  International  welfare  program 
to  redistribute  the  world's  wealth  but  as  an 
important  element  of  an  international  to- 
vestment program  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  developtog  nations  and 
to  provide  higher  living  standards  for  people 
of  every  nation. 

More  speciflcally.  In  considertog  how  the 
present  system  might  be  Improved  to  the 
mutual  beneflt  of  all  nations,  we  should  b« 
guided  by  the  following  principles: 

Development  by  its  nature  Is  a  long-term 
process;  tocrecutog  productivity  is  the  basis 
of  development,  not  Increased  transfers  of 
wealth  which  are  one-time  in  nature.  Foreign 
aid  can  help,  but  what  othen  do  will  be  mar- 
ginal; what  developtog  countries  do  for  them- 
selves will  be  decisive.  The  effectiveness  of 
assistance  depends  ultimately  upon  the 
ability  of  developing  countries  themselves  to 
assure  the  best  use  of  all  the  resotirces 
avaUable  to  them. 

The  role  of  the  private  sector  U  critical. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  a  vigorous  private 
sector  moblllKtog  the  resources  and  energies 
of  the  Peebles  of  the  developing  countries. 
The  technology  and  management  expertise 
that  the  private  sector  commands  to  the  to- 
dustrial  countries  is  badly  needed  by  the 
U>C's  and  private  ourkets  can  provide  m- 


sentlal    capital    resources    they    need    for 
Investments. 

A  free  market  is  not  perfect  but  it  is  bet- 
ter than  any  alternative  system.  In  general 
the  effort  should  be  to  improve  conditions 
for  the  LDC's — both  internally  and  exter- 
mmy — by  removing  unnecessary  and  burden- 
some government  controls,  not  by  imposing 
additional  barriers  to  market  forces. 

The  basic  focus  must  be  on  tocreasing  to- 
vestment and  making  the  institutional  and 
policy  improvements  which  will  maximize 
growth. 

Because  of  the  major  differences  among 
LDCs  and  limits  on  available  resources,  pro- 
grams must  be  targeted  on  specific  conditions 
and  needs. 

Improvement  in  our  relations  with  the  de- 
veloptog nations  must  be  based  on  ap- 
proaches which  both  are  responsive  to  theli 
needs  and  consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  the  prtociples  and  practices  which  make 
our  common  prosperity  possible. 

In  maktog  my  remarks  today,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  pressures  that  have  been  gener- 
ated for  a  so-called  "New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order."  And  certatoly  there  are  areas 
where  the  old  ways  of  dotog  thtogs  are  not 
necessarily  the  best  ways.  We  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  discussions  and  negotiations  seektog 
to  improve  exlsttog  arrangements,  and  we 
are  confident  that  much  progress  can  be 
made  to  the  months  and  yean  ahead.  But 
to  the  degree  elements  of  the  New  Interna- 
tional Economic  Order  confilct  with  the 
basic  prtociples  of  free  markets  and  free  en- 
terprise, we  must  decisively  reject  them. 

These  principles  remato  of  fundamental 
importance  to  us — they  are,  after  all,  what 
we  stand  for.  It  is  little  appreciated  that 
our  free  enterprise  system  Is  at  the  heart  of 
our  political  and  social  freedoms.  If  we  fall 
to  ^eak  out  to  its  defense,  no  one  else  will 
be  able  to.  Many  responsible  leaden  in  devel- 
optog countries  shcu'e  our  confidence  in  such 
a  system.  They  must  have  the  encouragement 
of  our  support,  not  the  discouragement  of 
our  apparent  abandonment  of  prtociples 
they  expect  us  to  matotato. 

I  believe  we  must  also  reject  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  economic  problems  of  the  de- 
velc^tog  countries  can  be  resolved  simply  by 
correcttog  alleged  deficiencies  and  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  totematlonal  eco- 
nomic system.  The  devastating  economic  im- 
pact on  the  oil  importing  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  increases  to  world  oil  prices  and 
the  impact  of  recession  have  obeciired  the 
fact  that  developtog  countries  to  general 
prospered  during  the  last  worldwide  expan- 
sion, and  to  my  Judgment  will  do  so  to  the 
next. 

Moreover,  some  will  not  only  prosper  but 
fiourlsh.  There  is  no  more  damagtog  illu- 
Bion  than  that  the  aid  policies  of  the  to- 
dustrlal  nations  hold  the  key  to  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  developing  world.  What 
is  true  is  that  oxir  economic  performance 
can  create  the  environment  to  which  their 
efforts  can  thrive.  We  can  assist  them  to 
their  efforts,  but  we  cannot  substitute  for 
those  efforts.  It  remains  as  true  today  as 
ever  that  the  economic  fortunes  of  individ- 
ual nations  will  reflect  primarily  their  own 
efforts.  Imagination,  and  determtoation. 
And  I  believe  that  to  be  not  only  appropri- 
ate but  desirable,  because  the  tocentives  and 
rewards  to  such  a  world  lead  to  performance 
and  progress  that  benefits  all. 

COIfCLXTBIOir 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  next  decade  as  to  the 
past,  our  foreign  policy  wlU  reflect  the 
soundness  of  our  domestic  economic  policies. 
If  we  have  a  strong  economy  at  home,  we  will 
be  strong  abroad.  If  our  domestic  economy 
la  weak,  so  will  be  our  foreign  position. 

It  is  my  flrm  conviction  that  the  required 
direction  of  our  domeetlc  economic  ptdiolea 
is  already  deer  for  many  years  ahead. 
Throughout  much  of  the  poet  World  War 


n  period,  the  entire  world  was  at  least  pri- 
marily concerned,  and  perhaps  obsessed, 
with  the  virtues  of  rapid  economic  growth. 
Gradually,  we  became  aware  that  growth  at 
any  cost  could  indeed  be  costly.  Ultimately, 
our  obsession  vtrith  growth  led  us  toto  an 
inflation  which  not  only  created  great  in- 
equities but  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  deepest 
recession  to  a  generation. 

I  therefore  find  it  almost  obvious  that  we 
must  revise  oiir  objectives,  and  work  toward 
policies  which  simultaneously  promote  max- 
imum sustainable  growth  without  renewing 
inflation.  Clearly,  this  means  less  expansion- 
ary policies  than  we  have  followed  to  the 
past.  EqiiaUy  clear  to  me  is  the  need  to  give 
explicit  and  major  weight  to  our  decisions 
to  the  dangen  of  inflation. 

In  this,  we  have  no  choice.  But,  as  we 
approach  our  problems  to  the  yean  ahead, 
we  will  have  one  overriding  choice:  between 
a  market  oriented  economic  system,  and  a 
system  which  is  dominated  by  government 
decision  making.  For  this  country,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  that  the  market  system  Is 
the  only  system  compatible  with  oxir  form 
of  government.  Internationally.  I  believe  our 
guiding  principle  should  be  to  preserve  and 
widen  the  freedom  of  the  private  sector  to 
conduct  totematlonal  transactions,  with  the 
minimal  distortion  to  the  allocation  of  re- 
soiu-ces  by  public  authorities,  national  or 
international.  Follow  tog  these  principles,  we 
may  not  change  the  world  overnight,  but  at 
least  we  will  be  changing  it  to  the  right 
direction. 

Testimont  of  the  Sbcsetart  or  Commkrcb 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
Mr.  Chairman,  Membera  of  the  Committee, 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you 
today  to  discuss  my  view  of  economic  goals 
and  policies  that  the  United  States  should 
actively  punue  within  the  overall  framework 
of  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

I.    INTRODtrCTION 

t.  Recent  economic  developments  have  pre' 
cipitated  complex  international  iasuea 
Attention  should  rightfully  be  focused  to- 
day on  the  significance  and  course  of  U.S. 
international  economic  policy  as  it  toteracts 
with  our  foreign  policy,  national  secvirlty, 
and  domestic  interests  and  objectives.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  light  of  the  unprece- 
dented economic  developments  which  have 
precipitated  new  and  comiriex  international 
Issues  in  the  past  few  yean.  These  events 
are  the  manifestation  of  a  new  and  presstog 
reality:  accelerating  totematlonal  economic 
toterdependence.  Consequently,  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  respond  positively 
to  the  changes  that  will  continue  to  affect 
the  global  economy,  and  to  lead  the  quest  for 
totematlonal  cooperative  arrangements 
which  will  beneflt  the  developing  nations  as 
well  as  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  traditional 
trading  partnen. 

2.  The  basic  goal  of  the  United  States  fit  th9 

next  decade  must  be  to  adopt  a  policy  of 

international  cooperation  recognizing  the 

emerging  aspirations  of  other  nations,  aa 

tpell  as  our  own  needs  aiid  priorities 

A  basic  goal  of  our  foreign  policy  should  be 

the  attainment  of  an  open  world  economy 

resting  on  an  equitable  and  efficient  trading 

system,  responsive  both  to  our  own  needs  and 

the  needs  of  all  nations. 

Our  success  will  depend  heavily  on  the 
United  SUtes'  exercising  its  responsibility 
as  an  economic  leader  among  nations  in  a 
spirit  of  constructive  cooperation,  particu- 
larly with  the  developing  countries,  and  will 
require  an  unprecedented  harmony  between 
our  Nation's  domestic  and  International  pol- 
icies, to  addition,  efforts  m\ist  be  made  to 
avoid  the  expediency  of  short-term  gain  and 
pcdltloal  advantage  to  either  domestic  or 
foreign  punuita  to  the  detriment  of  our 
long-term  goals  of  growth  wlthto  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 
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3.  Mom  to  fht  ttme  to  turn  global  liuUMUtt 
into  oppoitunttUM  for  t/w  United  State* 
Kay  IMUM  ttuu  currently  <Uviae  n«Uoas 

mnrt  be  tuned  Into  poMtlv*  opportunity 
sod  aettOM.  both  at  national  and  Intama- 
tlonal  lavels.  dtslgned  to: 

Lwan  tta«  prenures  that  arc  straining  the 
wotid  aconomy.  particularly  in  the  area  of 
trada  and  monetary  teuea; 

Channel  tha  growth  of  economic  national- 
ism Into*  constructive  and  long-term  pro- 
grama  of  cooperation  and  dialogue;  and 

Improve  aoonomlc  relations  with  centraUy 
manaJBad  aoonomtiiB  on  the  basu  of  mutual 
advantage  and  security. 

4.  Ovr  foreign  poUejf  must  accommodate  our 
'   intereet 


I  suggest  that  two  main  economic  Issues 
iMatad  to  the  centaa  objectives  of  VS.  for- 
eign policy  merit  high  priority  at  this  time. 
The  first  is  the  coordination  of  economic 
relations  vrlth  and  among  all  ooiintries,  to 
Include  economic,  monetary  and  tax  policy 
coordination;  trade;  tourism:  agriculture; 
energy;  inveatment  and  such  other  Issues 
that  Involve  multinational  enterprises. 

The  second  economic  area  deals  with  com- 
modity trade  policy  and  the  problem  of  as- 
suring reliable  aoeeas  to  a  supply  of  raw 
materlala  and  other  commodities  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  In  support  of  the  economic 
well-being  and  expansion  of  both  industrial- 
ised and  developing  countrlee. 

Many  complex  policy  issues'  are  inherent 
In  these  priority  areas  of  foreign  affairs.  I 
shall  limit  my  statement  to  those  for  which 
the  Department  of  Ck>mmerce  has  primary 
responsibility  within  its  statutory  mission 
"to  foater.  promote  and  develop  the  foreign 
commerce,  of  the  United  SUtes." 

I  would  like  to  review  with  you  today  key 
challenges  and  the  policy  options  we  should 
consider  for  the  achievement  of  our  national 
objectives  in  the  areas  of  international  trade, 
export  expansion  policy,  commodity  and  raw 
material  policy,  energy,  technology  transfer, 
oceans  and  maritime  policy,  and  tourism. 

n.  WULTIWATIOWALa  AKS  nfmiTATIOMAI.  CAPI- 
TAL fX,OWS 

1.  Sapid  growth  of  mitlttnattonal  corpora- 
ften*  h«  been  one  of  the  tigniflcant  eco- 
nomic deveiopmenta  of  the  post-rear  era 
Ctae  of  the  major  devtiopments  of  the  poet- 
World  War  n  International,  economic  and 
political  scene  has  been  the  n^ld  growth  of 
eoonxnnlc  power  and  Influence  of  multina- 
tional eoiporatlona.  n.S.-based  multinational 
flima  have  been  a  major  factor  in  the  growth 
of  exports  of  this  country  and  have  ensured 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  millions  of 
Jobs  throughout  the  United  States.  However, 
their  very  suooeaa  has  sometlmee  resulted  In 
attempts  by  foreign  governments  to  gam 
varying  de^^ees  of  Influence  over  multina- 
tionals. Because  most  of  these  companies  are 
XJS.  firms,  the  United  States  will  have  to 
continue  to  take  a  positive  approach  in  re- 
sponding to  Increased  pressure  from  foreign 
governments  for  intervention  In  the  opera- 
tions of  multinational  firms. 

In  my  view,  the  United  Statea  should  sup- 
port the  development  of  an  Intematlonally 
■greed  upon  Code  of  Conduct,  which  would 
delineate  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
multinatkmal  corporations  and  host  govem- 
nents.  However,  it  may  be  dlfllcult  to  obtain 
!he  agreement  of  developing  countries  to  in- 
clude as  an  integral  part  of  any  such  Code, 
specified  rights  of  multinational  firms,  since 
this  will  imply  converse  obligations  on  the 
part  ot  tanign  governments. 
i.  Propoeed  changea  in  the  tax  code  would 
decretue  the  international  competitiveness 
of  VJ.  ftrma 

Provisions  of  the  U.8.  tax  code  covering  the 
roreign  operations  ci  VS.  firms  should  have 
k  neutral  effect  on  business  decisions  regard. 
*"*  T*y*  *°  locate  production  facilities.  Tljia 
»noept  la  baaed  on  long  eatabUafaed  and  «»- 


slatent  tax  principles  which  are  now,  now- 
ever,  being  challenged.  Changes  in  UJ3.  tax 
laws  are  being  propoeed  which  will  subatan- 
tlaUy  Increase  the  tax  biirden  of  U.8.  firms 
doing  business  abroad. 

Any  changes  In  the  tax  laws  should  be  fully 
and  carefully  evaluated  in  light  of  their  ef- 
fect on  VS.  firms  facing  competition  from 
nimierous  foreign  multinationals  which  are 
frequently  government  owned  or  controlled 
and  which  operate  und«-  considerably  less 
stringent  tax  rules.  Our  efforts  should  be 
focused  on  sustaining  a  climate  of  tax  neu- 
trality In  which  multinationals  will  not  be 
subject  to  confiscatory  taxation. 

TtM  position  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, In  which  I  firmly  conciv.  is  that  the 
elimination  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  for 
U.S.  corporations  will  unavoidably  ciurtail 
the  ability  of  our  Industry  to  compete  in 
International  markets. 

3.  The  market-oriented  movement  of  capital 
has  been  and  stiould  continue  to  be  the 
foundation  of  U.S.  policy 

The  market-determined  movement  of 
ci^tal  hlBtorlcaUy  has  been  the  keystone 
of  United  States  policy  with  regard  to  both 
the  inward  and  outward  flow  of  interna- 
tional Investment.  This  policy  should  be 
continued,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  by 
doing  so  there  are  real  dangers  to  the  Na- 
tion and  the  economy.  Temporary  controls 
on  the  outward  flow  of  capital  have  been 
Impoeed  only  when  required  by  severe  pro- 
longed U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficits, 
and  were  phased  out  as  conditions  per- 
mitted. Thne  are  very  few  restrictions 
limiting  Inward  investment,  and  these  re- 
strictlona  generally  apply  to  areas  recognized 
internationally  as  important  to  national 
security. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  United  State»« 
has  sought  the  elimination  of  barriers  to 
the  free  movement  of  capital  through  bi- 
lateral negotiations  and  International  or- 
ganizations. However,  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  whether  this  Investment  policy 
Is  now  appropriate  in  view  of  recent  devel- 
opments in  the  international  economy  and 
the  accumulation  by  OPEC  cotintries  of 
large  dollar  reserves  which  could  be  In- 
vested in  this  country. 

4.  Foreign  investments  in  the  United  Statea 
are  a  growing  concern 

Alihough  U.S.  direct  Investment  abroad 
is  almost  six  times  that  of  foreign  invest- 
ment In  the  United  States,  there  Is  growing 
concern  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  citizens 
as  to  the  economic  and  political  implications 
of  increased  foreign  participation  in  the 
U.S.  economy.  Bills  currently  pending  In 
Congress  would  Impose  registration,  screen- 
ing and  restrictions  on  such  Investment. 
After  a  recent  thorough  going  review  of  oiu' 
foreign  Investment  poUcy.  the  Administra- 
tion has  concluded  that  such  measwes  are 
unnecessary  and  that  the  U.S.  should  con- 
tinue its  traditional  open  door  policy  toward 
foreign  Investment,  reafllrmed  by  Pre^dent 
Ford  on  signing  the  Foreign  Investment 
Study  Act  In  October  1974. 

However,  the  Admlzilstration  review  con- 
cluded that  some  strengthening  of  our  data 
collection  and  monitoring  activities  is  war- 
ranted and  this  has  been  undertaken,  ^r 
example,  the  President  recently  established 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Investment  to 
coordinate  government  policy  and  data 
gathering  programs  on  foreign  Investment 
and  monitoring  functions  with  regard  to 
Inward  investment.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee reviews  foreign  Investment  which  In 
the  Committee  Judgment  might  have  major 
impllcationa  for  U.S.  national  interests. 

A  new  OOloe  of  Foreign  Investment  has 
been  established  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  assist  the  Committee  and  to 
In^fDve  the  information  on  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  VS.  In  addition,  the  studies  of 
direct   and   portfolio   investment   presently 


being  conducted  by  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Treaaury  under  the  Vonigxx 
Inveatment  Study  Act  wlU  give  ua  Improved 
data  on  foreign  investment  and  provide  an 
evaluation  of  our  current  information- 
gathering  programs  and  of  the  means  where- 
by they  can  be  kept  current. 

m.  EXPOBT  XXPAiraiON  POUCT 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  Its  foreign  policy  In  an  effective  way  is 
closely  related  to  its  ability  to  maintain  a 
strong  position  in  the  world  economy.  This, 
In  turn,  will  depend  on  a  strong  external 
trade  and  balance  of  payments  position. 

The  basic  policy  issue  is  to  recognize  that 
without  the  vlgcM'ous  promotion  and  expan- 
sion of  our  export  potential,  we  may  not 
achieve  oar  international  economic  goals. 
We  must  continue  to  promote  the  expansion 
ot  VS.  exports  through  the  provision  of 
adequate  export  flnancing,  and  a  conducive 
legislative  climate,  as  is  the  continuing 
practice  of  virtually  all  our  trading  partners. 

Such  programs  as  the  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporations  (DISC)  have  proved 
to  be  effective  vehicles  for  encouraging  and 
achieving  greater  exports  and  domestic  crea- 
tion of  Jobs.  We  m\ist  support  our  exporters 
throiigh  positive  direct  action  programs, 
consistent  with  our  international  obll^tlons 
and  the  principles  of  comparative  advantage. 
1.  Increased  exports  help  pay  for  our  im- 

poHs,  foreign  aid  Qbligations,  and  national 

defense 

President  Ford  stated  the  economic  argu- 
ments for  export  expansion  in  his  April  6th 
Proclamation  in  connection  with  World 
Trade  Week  1976: 

"In  the  face  of  economic  str^  at  home, 
more  exports  mean  more  Jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans, more  purchasing  power  for  America's 
consiuners  and  more  business  for  oiu*  manu- 
facturers. Exports  help  us  meet  the  swiftly 
rising  cost  of  the  energy  we  consume. 

"World  trade  Joins  nations  in  peace  and 
creative  partnership.  It  has  greater  slgnl- 
flcance  today  than  ever  before." 

Increased  exports  also  help  pay  for  our 
imports,  OIU"  foreign  aid  obligations  and  our 
national  defense  expenditures  overseas.  In 
FY  1976,  the  Department  of  Commerce's  ex- 
port promotion  efforts  yielded  about  $3.2 
billion  in  additional  export  sales,  exclusive 
of  sales  indirectly  generated  by  information- 
type  programs.  Were  It  not  for  these  addi- 
tional exports,  we  would  have  doubled  the 
$6.6  billion  U.S.  merchandise  trade  deficit 
In  1974. 

Increased  exports  strengthen  the  national 
economy,  create  more  JOba  for  Americans,  and 
Increase  our  standard  of  living.  Available 
macroeconomlc  data  Indicate  that  each  ad- 
ditional billion  dollars  of  U.S.  exports  adds 
at  least  M  billion  to  the  ONP,  and  Increases 
Federal  tax  receipts  by  »400  mUUon.  On  the 
basis  of  even  the  most  conservative  of  these 
estimates,  the  «3.2  blUlon  in  additional  ex- 
ports from  Department  of  Commerce  pro- 
grams In  FY  1976  added  over  M  blUion  to 
the  QNP,  and  nearly  91.3  billion  to  Federal 
tax  receipts. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  significant  that 
these  exports  have  been  a  major  source  of 
strength  to  our  economy  at  a  time  when 
most  other  sectors  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  recession.  Since  1972,  exports 
have  risen  as  a  percent  of  ONP  from  only  6.4 
percent  to  over  10  percent  of  total  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.  In  the  third  quar- 
ter, this  fig\u«  declined  slightly  to  9.4  per- 
cent which  reflects  the  renewed  growth  in 
our  domestic  economy,  a  healthy  and  wel- 
come sign. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  approximately  60.000  Jobs 
were  associated  with  each  biUlon  dollars  of 
UjB.  exports  in  1978.  These  are  Jobs  required 
to  produce  the  exported  product  Itself  as  well 
as  Jobs  Involved  in  the  production  of  mate- 
rials and  components  Incorporated  In  the  ex- 
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ported  products.  Additional  Jobs  are.  of 
course,  also  created  by  the  multiplier  effects 
of  this  activity  as  wages  and  profits  are  spent 
on  consumption  and  Investment.  Currently, 
VS.  export  Industries  in  the  manufactur- 
ing and  agricultural  sectors  support  about 
3  J  million  Jobs  directly  and  an  additional  3^ 
to  4  million  indirectly  as  a  result  of  the  mul- 
tiplier effects. 

2.  Our  major  trading  partners  have  pursued 

export  expansion  as  a  priority  goal 
Olven  oiur  current  economic  problems  and 
the  export  expansion  activities  of  our  major 
competitors,  a  strong  ongoing  VS.  export 
promotion  program  is  needed  to  help  VS. 
firms  realize  their  full  export  potential.  Our 
major  competitors  have  recently  intenslfled 
their  own  export  expansion  activities  In  th* 
(see  of  serious  balance  of  payments  and  re- 
oeaslonary  problems  in  their  economies. 
Foreign  export  programs  generally  form  an 
Integral  part  of  the  overall  economic  and 
foreign  policy  posture  of  these  nations. 

Other  countries  also  typically  provide  more 
generous  financing  and  tax  relief  for  export 
activities  than  Is  currently  permitted  In  the 
Cnlted  Sitates.  They  are  more  tolerant  of  ex- 
port associations  or  arrangements  of  the  type 
not  allowed  under  U.S.  laws.  They  make  con- 
scious efforts  to  avoid  or  minimize  other 
regulatory  controls  on  export  <^)eratlons. 
And,  some  countries  provide  insiu^mce  to 
protect  exporters  against  rising  production 
costs  when  filling  large  fixed  price  foreign 
(Mders. 

United  States  policy  should  aim  at  creating 
■n  international  climate  in  which  American 
firms  compete  with  foreign  enterprises  with- 
out the  disadvantages  I  have  outlined. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  main- 
tain a  strong  and  vigorous  export  promotion 
effort  of  our  own,  and  to  remain  alert  to  the 
need  for  Federal  policies  which  are  conducive 
to  export  activity. 

3.  U.S.  policy  favors  liberalized  world  trade 
VS.  policy,  notably  expressed  in  the  p<us- 

•ge  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  clearly  man- 
dates a  continuation  of  the  effort  to  liberal- 
ize world  trade.  There  are,  however,  isolated 
pressures  to  halt  or  even  reverse  the  process. 
This  reflects  concern  over  current  economic 
difficulties,  availability  of  essential  supplies 
irom  abroad,  and  the  Increasing  interde- 
pendence of  coimtries. 

Certain  labor  factions  which  have  sup- 
ported to  continuing  liberalization  of  trade, 
now  are  fearful  of  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  adverse  employment  and  wage  effects 
that  might  occur  under  current  economic 
conditions.  Some  have  been  pressing  strongly 
lor  measures  which  add  up  to  a  reversal  of 
the  present  policy.  A  strong  effort  should  be 
made  to  develop  the  sui^>ort  of  organized 
labor  for  expanded  exports,  and  to  restrain 
wage  demaiKls  so  that  our  products  remain 
economically  competitive. 

4.  U.S.  policy  towards  trade  with  certain 
nations  has  been  viodified 

There  Is  now  a  virtual  embargo  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  North  and  South  Vietnam,  North 
Korea,  Cambodia.  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
Cuba.  With  regard  to  Cuba,  the  Organization 
of  American  States  adopted  a  resolution  on 
July  29,  1976.  which  allows  each  member 
state  to  determine  for  Itself  the  nature  of 
its  economic  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Oovemment  of  Cuba.  In  keeping  with 
this  action  by  the  OAS,  the  United  States  on 
August  21  announced  modlflcations  to  as- 
pects of  otu-  Cuban  denial  policy  that  affect 
other  countries,  but  no  change  was  made 
with  regard  to  direct  U-S.  trade  with  Cuba. 
5.  The  Department  of  Commerce  expects 
pressure  to  restrict  exports  of  certain  com- 
modities in  tight  supply 
When  the  Export  Administration  Act  was 
extended  in  1974.  there  was  considerable 
sentiment  In  Congrees  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  assume  a  nuve  active  role 


In  nK>nlt<»rlng  commodities.  Since  the  export 
of  oonomodities  may  contribute  to  a  domestic 
shortage  or  to  price  mcreases.  the  Depart- 
ment must  consider  restricting  exports  of 
those  conmioditles  in  actual  short  supply 
or  whose  prices  are  subject  to  serious  ex- 
port-Induced inflatioiuu'y  pressures.  Various 
amendments  were  adopted  that  reflect  these 
concerns. 

In  response  to  this  evident  Congressional 
interest,  the  Department  has  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  regular  reports  of  Its  monitoring 
activities  under  the  Act,  and  has  greatly  ex- 
panded its  discussion  of  short  supply  activi- 
ties in  the  Seml-Annual  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  operations  under  the  Act. 

The  worldwide  recession  following  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  and  subsequent  petroleum 
price  rise  appears  to  have  eased  worldwide 
demand  for  materials  that  are  in  tight  sup- 
ply. Currently,  only  crude  oil  and  energy 
petroleum  products  are  under  export  con- 
trol for  short  supply  reasons,  while  the  for- 
mal monitoring  of  exi>orts  is  restricted  to 
fertilizers. 

The  termination  of  the  price  control  pro- 
gram has  also  been  a  slgnlflcant  factor  in 
the  easing  of  pressures  for  export  controls. 
When  In  fuU  force,  the  control  program 
tended  to  artificially  encoiu-age  exports  which 
were  free  of  price  controls  to  the  detriment 
of  goods  destined  to  the  domestic  market. 

However,  as  the  economy  continues  its 
recovery,  there  may  be  Increased  pressure 
from  varioiis  segments  of  the  economy  on  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  restrict  exports 
of  certain  commodities  and  thereby  mitigate 
upward  price  trends.  Such  restrictions  on 
exports  will  be  opposed  by  those  nations 
which  rely  upon  the  U.S.  as  a  supplier,  the 
domestic  export-oriented  producers  of  these 
commodities,  and  by  interests  concerned 
with  the  adverse  effect  of  export  limitations 
on  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  believe  that  the  U.S.  should  continue 
its  policy  of  avoidance  of  export  controls 
which,  by  undermining  the  reliability  of  the 
United  States  as  a  supplier,  would  have  long- 
term  adverse  effects  on  our  export  trade. 
Export  curtailment,  particularly  of  our  agri- 
cultural products,  will  subject  the  United 
States  to  much  international  criticism. 

6.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 

oppose  restrictive  trade  practices 
In  the  last  four  decades.  U.S.  international 
trade  policy  has  been  centered  on  reciprocal 
reduction  or  removal  of  barriers  to  trade 
through  negotiations  with  other  countries. 
Since  1948,  this  policy  has  been  actively 
advanced  through  a  series  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
which  was  established  that  year. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  op- 
pose restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts 
fostered  by  foreign  countries  against  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States.  Domestic 
concerns  are  encouraged  to  refuse  to  take 
action  that  would  have  the  effect  of  further- 
lag  or  supporting  such  practice  or  boycott. 
The  Export  Administration  Act  requires  U.S. 
exporters  to  report  receipt  of  requests  to 
participate  in  such  restrictive  trade  practices 
or  boycotts.  Bills  have  been .  Introduced  In 
Congress  that  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibiting U.S.  firms  from  complying  with  boy- 
cott requests. 

7.  Multilateral  trade  negotiations  u)ill  be  af- 
fected by  our  national  attitude  toward 
imports 

With  passage  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the 
criteria  by  which  import-injured  industries 
can  qualify  for  remedial  action  have  been 
relaxed  substantially.  A  number  of  Ameri- 
can Industries  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
new  law  to  apply  for  relief  from  import  com- 
petition. It  can  be  expected  that  many  vatxe 
industries  will  attempt  to  qualify  for  such 
remedies  under  the  new  law,  seeking  Inqxirt 
quotas,  higher  tariffs  <md/or  negotiated  or- 
derly marketing  arrangements. 


If  Imports  are  to  be  more  restricted  aa  a 
result  of  proceedings  under  the  new  trade 
law,  we  can  anticipate  some  delicate  prob- 
lems in  otir  trade  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries at  a  time  when  we  are  emliarklng  on 
a  new,  more  complex  session  of  multilateral 
negotiations  to  remove  or  reduce  tariff  and 
nontartff  trade  barriers.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  also  recognize  the  equally  Important 
difficulties  faced  by  domestic  industries  with 
production  and  Jobs  at  stake.  Oreat  skill 
will  be  required  to  balance  these  domestic 
and  international  interests  and  to  find  ac- 
ceptable ways  of  dealing  with  these  problema. 

IV.  WOKLD  TBASS  IN  NOICrUKL  PBHIAST 

coMMODrnxs 

1.  International  policy  toward  trade  in  non- 
fuel  primary  commodities  will  be  one  of 
the  principal  problems  of  foreign  trade  in 
the  next  decade 

The  issue  of  international  public  policy 
toward  world  trade  in  non-fuel  primary 
commodities  and  raw  materials  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  economic  foreign  policy 
problems  with  which  the  U.S.  will  be  deal- 
ing In  the  coming  years.  The  question  of 
U.S.  policy  on  international  commodity 
agreements  is  also  one  of  the  most  persist- 
ent and  controversial  aspects.  Commodity 
issues  are  closely  linked  to  the  international 
oil  problem  and,  in  fact,  have  been  elevated 
by  the  less  developed  countries  to  a  major 
role  in  the  ongoing  producer-consumer  dia- 
logue on  oil.  The  importance  of  commodity 
policy  in  U.S.  foreign  economic  relations 
arises  from  a  number  of  considerations. 

First,  non-fuel  raw  materials  and  other 
primary  conunodities  as  a  class  continue  to 
be  the  biggest  source  of  export  earnings  of 
the  non-oil  exporting  lees  developed  coun- 
tries. These  countries  account  for  over  40 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  and  as  a 
group  rely  on  primary  commodities  for  some 
two-thirds   of   their   total   export   earnings. 

Second,  non-fuel  prinuiry  commodities 
from  all  sources,  including  developed  coun- 
trlee, comprise  a  slgnlflcant  portion  of  U.S. 
m^chandlse  imports:  $20  billion  in  1974,  or 
about  20  percent  of  total  U.S.  imports,  one- 
half  of  which  consisted  of  Industrial  raw  ma- 
terials. Moreover,  the  U.S.  is  dependent  to  a 
large  degree  on  developing  countries  for  im- 
ports of  some  critical  industrial  raw  mate- 
rials. 

A  third  consideration  is  that  the  U.S.  is 
among  the  more  richly  endowed  countries 
of  the  world  in  natural  resources.  This  is  a 
great  soiu-ce  of  strength  for  this  Nation. 
Oenerally,  Imports  have  been  looked  to  as 
an  alternative  when  domestic  supplies  were 
inadequate  or  when  foreign  costs  of  produc- 
tion were  lower.  This  in  turn  has  helped 
keep  down  the  cost  of  flnal  products,  thus 
contributing  to  the  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  manufactured  products  in  the  world 
market. 

2.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  substitute 
government  intert^ention  for  the  market- 
place without  regard  to  economic  costs 
Economic  nationalism  involving  commod- 
ity trade  among  developing  countries  has  re- 
cently increased  dramatically.  Since  the  en- 
ergy crisis  and  the  formation  of  the  oil  cartel, 
many  countries  are  attracted  to  the  idea  of 
government  intervention,  both  domestically 
and  Intematlonally,  to  achieve  goals  which 
they  feel  they  cannot  attain  through  the 
operation  of  the  open  market.  Among  their 
prime  objectives  are  higher  and  more  stable 
prices  for  their  primary  product  experts  and 
a  greater  degree  of  value  added  before  ex- 
porting their  commodities.  Unfortunately, 
economic  costs  and  distortions  of  widespread 
government  Intervention  are  widely  Ignored 
or  recognized  as  problems  only  after  the  fact. 

UJ5.  policy  should  continue  to  press  for 
the  preservation  of  an  open  marketplace  as 
the  most  efficient  means  of  achieving  an  ex- 
panding world  economy.  This  should  Include 
the  development  and  diversification  of  the 
eecmomles  of  the  less  developed  nations  so 
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that  they  wUl  become  less  dependent  on  pri- 
mary commodity  exports.  We  are  faced  now 
with  rising  demands  from  these  countries  for 
tntematloiial  Interrention  in  commodity 
markets. 

In  addition,  several  of  these  countries,  em- 
boldened by  the  success  of  the  oU  cartel  and 
the  widespread  material  shortages  that  de- 
Ttioped  diulng  the  industrial  boom  of  1973, 
have  resorted  to  the  formation  of  exclusive 
expor  Ung-country  aaeoclatlons  as  a  means  of 
i^^tlylng  pleasure  on  Importing  countries  to 
regulate  commodity  prices  In  the  Interna- 
tional mariiet. 

3.  The  VJS.  ahould  be  loiUing  to  examine 
commodity  propotala  proffmatieally  on  a 
caae-by-cate  b<uit 

In  recent  years,  there  haye  been  Increaaed 
demands  from  developing  countries  that  the 
developed  world  help  them  with  their  fi- 
nancial problems  through  international 
agreemenu  to  artificially  support,  or  further 
raise  prices  of  primary  commodity  exports  by 
price  Indexatkm.  multl -commodity  agree- 
ments, or  spedflc  commodity  arrangements 
Involving  production  or  export  controls,  buf- 
fer stocks  and  fixation  of  commodity  price 
levels. 

To  the  extent  that  these  demands  Involve 
shifting  to  a  policy  of  Increaaed  government 
Intervention  In  the  pursuit  of  market  or  ex- 
port Income  stabilization,  the  VS.  response 
to  this  will  be  of  far-reaching  importance, 
both  domestically  and  in  its- external  com- 
mercial and  political  relations  with  other 
countries. 

Both  consumers  and  producers  have  an  In- 
terest In  moderating  Instability  In  supplies 
and  earnings.  Commodity  arrangements 
vlilch  rely  on  price  setting  ™*«'>'"i'<"nf  and 
frequent  or  prolonged  use  of  export  quotas 
or  similar  forms  of  government  intervention 
have  the  Inherent  danger  of  inducing  ineffi- 
ciency and  waste  of  resources,  and  Instability 
In  the  longer  term. 

On  the  other  hand,  price  stabilization  to 
the  extent  that  it  improves  the  investment 
climate  and  provides  orderly  price  expecta- 
tions could  result  In  Improved  allocation  of 
resources. 

The  United  States  must,  however,  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  requests  from  other  coun- 
tries for  individual  commodity  arrangements 
and  not  exclude  them  outright.  We  have  in 
the  past  entered  into  commodity  arrange- 
ments for  selected  agricultural  products  and 
we  have  recently  aimounced  an  Intention, 
subject  to  Senate  ratification,  to  sign  the 
Fifth  International  Tin  Agreement.  Yet,  If 
the  basis  for  entering  into  international 
commodity  agreements  is  to  rest  on  econom- 
ic crttexla  beneficial  to  the  VB.  economy,  we 
should  frankly  recognize  there  Is  but  limited 
scope  in  such  agreements. 
<•  *«l»nded  international  consultations  can 
help  achieve  efficient  production  and  re- 
aource  allocations 
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in  commodity  markets,  llils  Is  particularly 
evident  when  considering  the  need  for  a  gov- 
ernment-funded economic  stockpile. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  consider  whether 
the  1973-74  upheaval  in  international  com- 
modity trade  and  simultaneotis  concerted 
efforts  of  some  exporting  countries  to  raise 
prices  foreshadow  potential  economic  risks 
which  the  private  market  cannot  bear.  There 
are  several  areas  where  the  government  can 
assist  the  functioning  of  commodity  markets, 
such  as  by  providing  for  a  better  flow  of  in- 
formation among  exporting  and  Importing 
countries  and  by  Improving  the  Investment 
climate. 

The  establishment  of  an  economic  stock- 
pile Is  one  option  available  which  the  United 
States  might  use  to  protect  against  supply 
disruptions  or  monopoly  pricing  of  imported 
materials.  Nevertheless,  the  need  for  such 
protection  must  be  balanced  against  the  po- 
tential costs.  In  addition  to  the  expense  of 
creating  and  maintaining  a  stockpile,  the 
Impact  on  producers  and  consumers  of  price 
movements  resulting  from  stockpile  pur- 
chases and  disposals  must  be  carefully 
vrelghed.  There  is  also  the  potential  for  in- 
terference with  the  resource  allocation  func- 
tion of  prices  through  the  creation  of  dis- 
incentives for  development  of  substitutes  for 
the  more  efficient  xise  of  materials  in  a  stock- 
pUe. 

We  must  recognize  the  potential  costs  to 
our  economy  of  supply  Interruptions.  We  also 
should  be  careful  to  define  the  limits  of 
government  Involvement  in  raw  materials 
markets  so  as  not  to  impede  the  price  mech- 
anisms. 


Nor  do  I  need  to  stress  the  need  to  vigorously 
pursue  the  objectlvee  and  the  strategies  we 
have  evolved  to  bring  an  end  to  both  our 
domestic  and  International  energy  vulner- 
ability. 

If  we  approach  our  task  pragmatically  and 
without  passion,  we  shall  succeed  In  protect- 
ing our  country  from  embargoes  and  the 
socio-economic  consequences  or  destabilizing 
movements  of  the  assets  of  other  oil-produc- 
ing countries.  If  we  are  successful,  we  will 
make  possible  a  retu|ta  to  non-inflationary 
economic  expansion  In  the  United  States 
and  the  Industrialized  world. 
2.  Ttie  current  accommodatinfi  attituda  of 
OPEC  may  lull  the  VS.  into  complacency 

Internationally,  therefore,  we  must  vigor- 
ously press  for  the  adoption  of  concerted 
cooperative,  mutually  supporting  iwlicles 
and  programs  to  achieve  greater  fuel  conser- 
vation and  to  identify  and  exploit  alternate 
and  new  sources  of  energy.  We  should  en- 
courage a  positive  dialogue  of  oil  producers 
and  consumers,  but  it  will  continue  to  be 
necessary  to  reduce  to  minimum  levels  the 
individual  and  collective  energy  dependence 
of  industrialized  nations  by  1986. 

To  this  end,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
fully  supports  the  Administration's  objec- 
tives and  policies  which  Secretary  Kissinger 
outlined  in  his  September  19  statement  be- 
fore the  Energy  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

VI.  nCHMOLOOT  TIANam 


niare  are  alternative  means  to  help  de- 
vek^lng  countries  meet  their  aspirations  for 
greater  economic  security.  Our  policy  should 
be  to  resist  commodity  agreements  which 
distort  the  market  and  instead  explore  ways 
to  maxlmliie  efficient  production  and  re- 
•ouroe  allocation.  One  potential  soluUon  lies 
In  an  expanded  International  consultation 
on  a  oommortlty-by -commodity  basis. 

This  would  Include  the  regular  exchange 
of  Information  on  supply,  demand,  and  tech- 
nology between  produoera  and  consumers 
through  more  Intematlonal  study  groups  of 
tlM  tfpe  already  in  existence  for  rubber,  lead 
and  sine.  Such  study  group  forums  should 
alaohaip  estahllsb  compatible  poUcles  and 
programs  In  both  devek^Md  and  develc^ing 
countries  which  would  Improve  the  climate 
for  new  Investment  In  natural  resources. 

Ths  problem  of  assuring  adequate  supplies 
of  critical  materials  at  reasonable  prices  in- 
Bhulas  a  numbsr  of  policy  opOoxiM  which  ad- 
Irsas  the  fundamsntal  question  of  whether 
there  Is  a  need  for  government  Intervention 


5.  Supplying  food  to  an  ever-Increasing  world 
population  tail  require  in-depth  reevalua- 
tion  of  our  international  policy  ol>iectives 
There  is  one  area  of  the  world's  primary 
commodity  economy  where  we  are  a  prin- 
cipal exporter  and  suppUer  to  the  world.  In 
the  area  of  temperate  zone  bulk  foods,  nota- 
bly cereal  grains  and  certain  vegetable  oils 
and  oilseeds  such  as  soybeans,  the  United 
States    has    exceUed.    Our    basic    resources 
situation  provides  us  with  an  enviable  range 
of  options  in  coping  with  the  needs  of  our 
economy. 

The  challenge  of  supplying  food  to  an  ever- 
increasing  world  population  is  a  long-stand- 
ing one.  Today,  we  are  faced  with  formulat- 
ing poUcles  which  wUl  provide  adequate  food 
for  a  world  nearlng  a  population  of  five  bU- 
llon,  but  which  also  will  be  consistent  with 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

A  proper  food  policy  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  VS.  as  a  reliable  exporter 
on  the  one  hand,  without  disrupting  the  very 
economy  which  makes  possible  such  an  enor- 
mous share  of  total  world  food  production. 
Moreover,  the  policy  should  not  endanger 
the  interests  of  American  consimiers. 

As  an  important  step  toward  achieving 
world  food  security,  the  US.  has  pn»osed 
and  Is  discussing  with  other  countries  a  sys- 
tem of  nationally  held  food  reserves  to  meet 
world  shortages  in  times  of  crop  failure.  This 
wlU  involve  close  cooperation  among  govern- 
ments at  the  international  level  and  con- 
sideration by  governments  of  how  to  gener- 
ate or  accumxilate  reserve  stocks  of  food 
domestlcaUy  that  would  be  made  available 
in  times  of  need. 

Again,  therefore,  the  role  of  government 
in  the  marketplace  becomes  a  critical  Issue. 
We  should  take  care  not  to  substitute  undue 
government  intervention  for  the  market 
mechanism  In  food  production  and  distribu- 
tion system. 

▼.  nnaoT  k>uct 
1.  The  stai  growing  U.S.  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  is  a  dangerous  vulnerabUtty  to 
our  economic  v>ell-being  and  securitp 
There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  on  the 
<Unfsn>us    vulnerability    of    our    economic 
weU-belng  and  security  rssultlng  from  ova 
still  growing  dependence  on  imported  olL 


U.S.  technology  is  among  our  most  valua- 
ble resources:  It  is  avidly  sought  by  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  bulk  of  all  our  exports  aie 
based  on  aai  technology,  including  agricul- 
tural technology.  Our  policies  must  preserve 
our  technological  lead  while  sharing  our 
progress  with  other  countries. 

Indeed,  we  are  sharing  our  technology 
with  the  wcH'ld  by  a  variety  of  means.  Be- 
yond the  obvious,  such  as  1974  sales  of  $40 
billion  worth  of  products  embodying,  to 
varying  degrees,  advanced  technology,  UJ9. 
companies  also  added  $2  billion  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  via  patent  and  license 
sales.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  through 
its  National  Technical  Information  Service, 
sold  more  than  $3  million  worth  of  technical 
data  and  Information  overseas  last  year.  In 
addition,  with  financial  support  from  AID, 
the  Department  is  actively  supporting  the 
development  of  indigenoxis  technical  Infor- 
mation utilization  agencies  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  developing  nations.  Numerous  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  science  and  technology 
agreements  are  thriving  between  our  coun- 
try and  other  highly  industrialized  coun- 
tries, developing  countries,  and  countries 
with  centrally  planned  economies. 

Secretary  Kissinger,  in  his  recent  message 
to  the  Ujr.  7th  Special  Seeslon,  proposed 
Intematlonal  mechanisms  for  the  exchange 
of  technology  In  Industry,  agriculture  and 
energy. 

U.S.  technological  transfers  have  benefited 
the  world  economy  by  raising  the  techno- 
logical contents  of  consumer  goods. 
1.  The  United  States  has  dedicated  itself  en- 
ergetically to  the  pursuit  of  increased  har- 
mony and  cooperation  in  the  international 
technology  transfer  process. 
Three  examplee  of  the  way  the  Dq>art- 
ment  of  Commerce  is  involved  in  this  trans- 
fer process  are  provided  by  our  standardiza- 
tion, Intematlonal  patent  and  Joint  research 
activities. 

Metric  Standardization. — The  House  of 
Representatives  has  recently  passed  an  Ad- 
ministration-supported measure  iinder  which 
the  United  SUtes  would  graduaUy  convert. 
In  an  orderly  and  efficient  way.  to  the  la- 
tematlonal  System  of  Units,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  metric  system.  This  unilateral 
st^  towards  the  International  standardising 
of  measurements  Is  predicated  upon  our  con- 
viction that  the  best  Interests  of  ths  TTnlted 
States  wlU  ultimately  be  served  by  ths  eliml- 
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nation  of  artificial  trade  barriers.  It  should 
be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  techni- 
cal literature  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  long  included  metric  \mlts. 
io  that  these  materials  might  prove  useful 
to  the  widest  possible  audience. 

Patent  Cooperation  Treaty. — One  of  the 
principal  mechanisms  for  the  transfer  of 
technology,  both  within  and  among  sov- 
ereign states,  is  the  patent  system.  The  UJ3. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  has  spearheaded 
the  development  of  a  new  multilateral  pat- 
ent convention,  known  as  the  Patent  Coop- 
eration Treaty.  This  treaty  will  permit  an 
Inventor  to  file  a  single  patent  application 
in  any  member  country,  and  have  that  ap- 
plication acted  upon  by  as  many  member 
countries  as  he  wishes.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready approved  this  treaty  and  we  are  hope- 
ful that  implementing  legislation  will  be 
enacted  shortly. 

Joint  Research. — Numerous  examples  can 
be  given  of  Joint  research  ventures  which 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
In  cooperation  with  Individual  foreign  gov- 
ernments. I  will  mention  only  three;  a  pro- 
gram with  an  Eastern  bloc  nation,  cooper- 
ation with  a  developing  nation  and  coop- 
eration with  a  highly  industrialized  nation. 
The  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  currently 
shares  with  us  the  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing forward  more  than  140  research  projects. 
Mine  of  these  are  concerned  with  electric 
power  generation  and  transmission.  In  the 
nuclear  area,  we  are  Jointly  Investigating  Im- 
portant aspects  of  controlled  thermonuclesir 
fusion,  as  well  as  fast  breeder  reactors.  More 
than  three  dozen  of  our  joint  undertakings 
relate  especially  to  environmental  concerns. 
A  new  program  for  cooperation  in  indus- 
trial research  and  development  has  been 
initiated  with  Israel.  This  is  being  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint  U.S.- 
Israel  Committee  on  Investment  and  Trade, 
on  which  I  serve.  Our  private  sector  has 
indicated  considerable  Interest  in  this  pro- 
gram. An  R&D  Advisory  Council  has  been 
formed  with  U.S.  membership  consisting  of 
a  dozen  distinguished  company  vice  presi- 
dents and  scientists;  and  tHe  Industrial  Re- 
search Institute,  Licensing  Executive  Society 
and  International  Executive  Service  Corps, 
have  all  expressed  a  desire  to  participate  in 
the  program. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have  a  long 
history  of  cooperation  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. In  the  area  of  basic  science,  for  in- 
stance, the  U.S.-Japan  Committee  on  Scien- 
tific Cooperation  reported  that  there  were 
53  cooperative  research  projects  and  24 
seminars  conducted  last  year,  involving  over 
1200  participants.  The  U.S.-Japan  Coopera- 
tive Medical  Science  Program  has  recently 
expanded  its  activities  in  the  general  field 
of  cancer  research.  The  U.S.-Japan  Program 
In  National  Resources  has  seventeen  Joint 
panels  working  in  fields  ranging  from  ma- 
rine resources,  wind  and  seismic  effects  to 
fire  safety. 

2.  The  VS.  must  assume  leadership  in  es- 
tablishing internationally  agreed  upon  or 
compatible  product  standards  for  technol- 
ogy transfer 

In  connection  with  technology  transfers 
through  trade.  I  should  briefly  note  a  grow- 
ing problem  adversely  affecting  U.S.  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  worldwide. 

Along  with  the  rapid  growth  of  technology 
In  industrialized  nations,  there  has  been  a 
proliferation  of  foreign  national  product 
standards  which  can  form  non-tariff  barriers 
to  international  trade.  If  the  U.S.  is  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  its  exports  of  high  tech- 
nology products,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
ensure  that  standards  developed  by  many 
nations  are  compatible  with  one  another. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  this 
matter  in  OATT.  U.8.  policy  and  efforts 
shoiild  aim  at  the  formulation  of  guidelines 
for  internationally  agreed  upon  product 
standards  as  the  basis  for  national  standards. 


3.  The  export  of  strategic  technology  is  care- 

fully controlled 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  con- 
trol Jxuisdiction  over  most  commercial  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States;  however,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  goods  and  technical 
data  produced  in  this  country  require  ^>e- 
clflc  prior  approval  for  export  to  any  but  an 
embargoed  destination  such  as  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  Cambodia, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  and  Cuba.  Those  goods 
that  are  controlled  for  export  for  reasons  of 
national  security  consist  principally  of  a  se- 
lective list  of  high  technology  products  that 
have  significant  strategic  as  well  as  civilian 
uses.  Under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  "to  exercise  vigilance 
over  exports  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
significance  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States." 

Prc^oeed  expcuts  to  Communist  destina- 
tions are  reviewed  and  approved  only  when 
there  are  adequate  assurances  that  the  goods 
and  the  technical  data  will  be  used  for 
peaceful  purposes.  The  Department  seeks  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  conducive  to  success- 
ful exporting,  and  nationsa  security. 

4.  Benefits  accrue  from  the  sale  of  our  tech- 

nology to  the  non-market  economies 
Coimtrles  with  centrally  planned  econ- 
omies represent  an  enormous  and  virtually 
untapped  market  for  our  high  technology 
products  and  "know-how."  The  United  States 
wishes  to  encourage  the  development  of  these 
markets  when  truly  mutual  benefits  will  ac- 
crue to  the  trading  partners.  The  reasons  for 
selling  technology  to  the  centrally  planned 
economies  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
for  exporting  any  VS.  goods  or  technology 
to  any  nation.  Such  sales  help  our  balance 
of  payments,  create  Jobs  now.  and  supply  in- 
come for  the  Investments  needed  to  develop 
new  technology  and,  thus,  assure  future  Jobs. 
The  Income-producing  life  of  some  of  our 
technology  is  being  prolonged  by  selling  es- 
tablished technical  "know-how"  to  central- 
ly planned  economies.  UJS.  companies  have 
likewise  benefited  as  a  resxilt  of  technology 
transfers  from  non-market  economies.  Prom 
the  USSR,  for  example,  some  U.S.  firms  have 
purchased  underground  coal  gasification 
techniques,  tunneling  technology,  an  electro- 
magnetic aluminum  casting  technique,  and 
pharmaceutical  technology. 

5.  T^ie  benefits  and  possible  detriments  of 
technology  transfer  to  non-market  coun- 
tries must  be  balanced 

It  is  often  argued  that  a  major  risk  In 
selling  U.S.  technology  to  non-market  coun- 
tries comes  from  these  countries'  aggressive 
pursuit  of  "know-how"  in  order  to  manu- 
facture and  market  end  products  them- 
selves, in  contrast  to  buying  these  products. 

Technology  Importers  may  become  self 
sufficient  producers,  and  eventually  export- 
ers of  goods  competing  with  American  manu- 
facturers In  third  world  countries  and  per- 
haps even  in  the  U.S.  market.  This  problem 
is,  of  course,  not  unique  to  East-West  trade. 

Sales  made  by  non-market  countries  In 
the  UJS.  generally  have  not  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  domestic  production.  Rather, 
these  bales  have  largely  substituted  for  im- 
ports frcm  other  foreign  sources.  In  addi- 
tion, the  market  disruption  section  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  applicable  only  to  the 
Communist  countries,  provides  a  very  firm 
line  of  defense  for  domestic  producers  should 
it  become  necessary  to  Invoke  it. 

Inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  ill  world  trade  rests  uoon  our  tech- 
nological leadership,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
keep  this  leadership  in  the  face  of  the  chal- 
lenges which  most  certainly  lie  ahead.  A 
good  Indicator  of  the  increasing  influence  of 
foreign  activity  in  technological  develop- 
ment is  the  number  of  U.S.  patents  granted 
to  residents  of  foreign  countries.  Over  the 
last  14  years,  the  foreign  share  of  U.S.  pa- 


tents has  about  doubled.  Increasing  from 
17%  in  1961  to  nearly  34%  in  1974.  Yet,  as 
impressive  as  these  overall  figures  might 
seem,  the  situation  in  the  "most  active" 
technologies  is  even  more  dramatic. 

A  technology  assessment  report  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in 
August  of  this  year  reviewed  some  53  areas 
of  technology  which,  over  a  recent  three-year 
period,  had  been  the  subject  of  patenting  at 
a  rate  eight  times  the  average  for  the  rest 
of  technology.  In  these  63  fast-growing 
technologies — ranging  from  electron  micro- 
scopes to  processes  for  making  Portland 
cement — foreign  residents  received  more 
than  66%  of  the  Issued  patents.  This  Is  al- 
most twice  the  already  high  level  of  foreign- 
resident  patenting  in  all  technologies  com- 
bined. 

It  Is  desirable  for  the  U.S.  to  sell  certain 
non-strategic  technology  products  or  "know- 
how"  to  non-market  countries  when  this 
trade  provides  real  economic  gain  to  the 
United  States.  Our  leadership  in  the  high 
technology  areas  can  be  maintained,  bow- 
ever,  only  by  a  constant  improvement  and 
renewal  of  our  technology  base.  Current 
trends  in  U.S.  Investment  in  new  technology 
and  research  and  development  are  of  great 
concern. 

Vn.  OCEANS  AND  UARITIklX  POLICY 

Technological  advances  and  changing  ex- 
pectations of  nations  have  created  a  need 
for  certain  changes  In  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
We  are  on  the  threshold  of  exploiting  the 
resources  of  the  deep  seabed.  We  are  able  to 
exploit  the  hydrocarbon  resources  of  offshore 
areas  to  greater  depths  than  heretofore  was 
possible.  We  are  able  to  harvest  the  living 
resources  of  the  oceans  with  greater  sophis- 
tication. We  are  faced  with  more  intensive 
uses  of  the  oceans,  which  has  heightened  our 
awareness  of  the  need  to  preserve  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  marine  environment.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  preserve  the  freedom  of  navi- 
gation and  overfilght  and  other  rights  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  our  Interests. 
1.  Global  interest  in  the  resources  of  the 

world's  oceans  has  given  immediacy  to  the 

need  for  the  rule  of  law 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  the  United  States 
is  at  the  forefront  of  Intematlonal  efforts  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive  multilateral  con- 
vention on  the  uses  of  the  oceans  which  Is 
realistically  responsive  to  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  both  developed  and  developing  na- 
tions. International  negotiations  have  fo- 
cused on  a  regime  and  organization  to  reg- 
ulate deep  seabed  mining,  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea.  transit  through  straits,  fish- 
ing, exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  oon- 
tlnental  shelf,  protection  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment, and  scientific  research.  We  believe 
that  the  rule  of  law  should  govern  the  "w^"m 
We  are  concerned  that  failure  to  reach  an 
equitable  accommodation  could  lead  to 
heightened  uncertainty  to  the  detriment  of 
all  nations. 

While  trying  to  accommodate  the  legiti- 
mate needs,  corcems,  and  aspirations  of  all 
countries,  the  United  States  has  certain  pol- 
icy Interests  In  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  which  in- 
clude : 

(1)  guaranteed  non-dlscrlmlnatory  access 
for  all  nations  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
deep  seabed  beyond  national  Jurisdictions 
under  reasonable  conditions  coupled  with  se- 
ciurity  of  tenure  and  protection  of  our  Inter- 
ests in  the  proposed  International  Seabed 
Resources  Authority: 

<2)  coastal  nation  sovereign  rights  to  the 
resources  of  the  continental  margin  to  300 
miles  offshore  or  where  the  margin  extends 
beyond  that  distance,  to  a  precisely  defined 
limit,  with  revenue  sharing  with  less  devel- 
oped nations  on  hydrocarbon  production  be- 
yond 200  miles; 

(3)  broad  coastal  nation  jurisdiction  over 
the  fisheries  resoiu-ces  out  to  200  miles,  with 
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»P«cUl   tra«tin«nt   for  anmdromoiu  mecles. 
Kuch  M  Mlmon.  and  highly  lAigratory  spAcles 

>UCh  M  tlUUk; 

(4)  the  right  of  unimpeded  transit  through 
»na  over  strmlts  used  for  International  navl- 
gktton  coupled  with  an  expansion  of  the  ter- 
ntorlal  aea  from  3  to  12  miles; 

(6)  tntActa  of  navigation  beyond  a  12- 
mlle  territorial  sea; 

(«)  preeerratlon  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment; and 

(7)  maTlmnm   freedom  of  aclentlflc  r»- 
•••TCh  beyond  the  territorial  sea. 
2.  The  control  of  the  untapped  mineral  re- 

sourcea  of  the  deep  seabed  is  of  grave  con- 
cern to  all  producing  countries 
The  vast  mineral  resources  of  the  deep  sea- 
bed have  remained  virtually  untapped.  With 
technological  advances  that  now  make  it  pos- 
sible to  exploit  these  mineral  resources 
eomes  the  general  recognition  that  under- 
water mineral  resources  can  provide  a  signif- 
icant source  of  supply  of  certain  critical  ma- 
wrUle.  This  recognition  has  also  led  develop- 
ing nations  (particularly  land-based  produc- 
ing countries)  to  vigorously  press  their  case 
In  mtemaUonal  forums  to  control  the  devel- 
opment at  these  resources. 

These  resources  have  been  decUred  by  the 
ojr.  to  be  the  "common  heritage  of  mankind" 
but  to  give  meaning  to  that  term  requires 
further  negotiation.  We  are  prepared  to  ne- 
^Uate.  We  have  made  significant  proposals 
thatmay  form  the  basis  of  agreement.  While 
we  believe  that  it  Is  preferable  to  conclude 
»  satUfactory  International  agreement  before 
mining  commences  under  present  Interna- 
tional Uw,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  Indef- 
initely sacrlflce  our  Interest  m  deep  seabed 
mining. 

The  major  U.8.  objective  Is  guaranteed 
non-dlscrlmlnatory  access  for  nations  and 
natural  and  Juridical  persons  to  the  mineral 

I!!?T^_°£  "**  ****P  aM^hed  beyond  terrl- 
tonal  Jurisdiction,  under  reasonable  condi- 
tions, coupled  with  tenure. 
3.  World  demand  for  fish  protein  resources 
and  need,  to  protect  species  against  over- 
fi*hing  has  created  tenHtive  international 
fuTUdictional  problems 

The  growing  world  demand  for  fish  pro- 
teto  has  created  a  sensitive  International 
flsherlee  problem.  The  United  states  must 
seek  In  the  law  of  the  sea  forums  to  obtain 
broad  management  Jurisdiction  regarding 
coastal  and  anadromous  fish  resources  We 
■•e*  the  reduction  of  foreign  fishing  off  our 
ooaats  la  order  to  conserve  the  stocks  and 
oouin  the  optimum  sustainable  yield  that 
win  ensure  their  continued  existence  or.  for 
•om*  q>ecles,  reconstltutlon.  In  the  near 
Xmn.  the  United  SUtes  should  negotiate  an 
IS.1^1*  ^*°*»«on  to  the  regime  contem- 

^^^^♦.**  *v*''  ^^  °'  "»•  8**  Treaty- 
In  addition,  the  United  states  should  press 

fW   conaervatlon   of  highly   migratory   fish 

SSS^Ih^  "  ?*°*'  "y  "Clonal  organiza- 
tions, with  an  obllgatton  by  all  participat- 
ing nations  to  respect  and  enforce  aneed 
upon  regulations,  within  this  framework, 
we  should  continue  to  strive  to  aehlev* 
maximum    opportunities    for    U.8.    vessels 

^^^jrr?^*!l°«  "***  "^  "P^^^  interesti 
Of  coastal  nations  must  be  accommodated. 

4.  The  growth  of  btlateralism  in  world  trade 

2^?"^^^^  threaten  VS.  flag  shipping 

Of  MUi  ^?L!j~*™^'^y  °°  «»•  question 
Of  oosan  shaving.  There  has  been  a  marked 
trend  toward  bfiaterallsm  In  world  trade 
movemento  in  recent  years.  Many  states,  m 
•n  effort  to  support  their  national  flag  fleets 
S^t  ^!^  ^  eKluslve  agreemenu  with 
their  trading  partners  for  the  purpose  of 
fuaranteelng  that  a  specific  portion  of  trade 
•rtu  be  c^tured  for  their  domestic  fleets 
The  UWCTAD  Code  of  Conduct  for  Liner 
Conference,  u  a  logical  extension  of  this 
trend. 
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Increasingly,  the  United  States  flag  car- 
riers have  been  faced  with  foreign  flag  prac- 
tices that  could  tend  to  reduce  further  the 
cargo  share  of  Va.  flag  vessels.  This  has 
raised  the  matter  of  participating  In  bl- 
Uteral  agreements  to  protect  the  market  for 
U.S.  flag  vessel  services.  Theee  Issues  are 
now  under  review  in  the  Executive  Branch. 
S.  Rate-cutting  by  expanding  govemment- 

otoned  "third  flag'  fleets  poses  a  threat  to 

VS.  shipping 

In  addition  to  the  trend  towards  bUateral- 
1am,  we  are  now  witnessing  a  significant  ex- 
pansion of  state-owned  fleets,  which  are  In- 
creasing their  shares  of  the  world  shipping 
market  through  rate-cutting  practices.  These 
fleets,  which  receive  heavy  government  sup- 
port, are  not  bound  by  compensatory  return- 
on-lnvestment  concepts.  They  seek  rather 
to  achieve  long-term  poUtlcal  ends  or  ways 
to  earn  hard  currency. 

We  must  watch  this  situation  to  deter- 
mine whether  action  Is  necessary  to  protect 
the  VS.  flag  merchant  fleet  lest  the  loss  of 
trade  occasioned  by  third  flag  rate-cutting 
lead  to  the  erosion  of  maritime  employment 
and  U.S.-flag  shipping  capablUty  needed  for 
national  security. 

vin.  U.8.  nrrxxNATioNAL  tourism  policy 
The  Importance  of  tourism  to  the  United 
States  has  been  largely  overshadowed  by 
other  more  pressing  issues  of  national  and 
International  policy.  I  would  be  remiss  In 
not  ending  my  discussion  today  of  the  eco- 
nomic goals  and  policies  of  the  United  States 
without  a  mention  of  the  vital  and  growing 
contribution  of  tourism  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  this  country,, 

Segments  of  the  far-flung  U.S.   Interna- 
tional tourism  Industry  often  have  operated 
at   a   compeUtlve  disadvantage  In   the   in- 
ternational marketplace,  and  the  full  poten- 
tial of  tourism  as  a  diplomatic  tool  and  force 
for  detente  remains  largely  unrealized, 
f.  The  economic  importance  of  tourism  is 
still  misunderstood 
Tourism  is  economically  Important  to  the 
United  States.  In  1974.  tourism,  which  In- 
cludes both  business  and  recreational  travel 
generated    929    bUlion    In    world    receipts' 
roughly  six   percent   of  total   world   trade 
Tourism  constitutes  one  of  the  largest  single 
Items  In  world  commerce  and,  in  terms  of 
dollar  volume,  exceeds  trade  m  iron,  steel, 
ores  and  minerals. 

The  International  tourism  receipts  of  the 
United  States  In  1974  were  only  «4.8  billion 
a  share  of  the  world  toUl  well  below  our  na- 
tional potential.  Even  so,  this  Invisible  ex- 
port supported  323,000  Jobs,  contributed 
•350  nUUlon  In  taxes  to  Federal,  state  and 
local  treasuries,  and  accounted  for  3.6%  of 
total  U.S.  trade. 

Governments  and  Intergovernmental 
bodies  are  raising  tourism  to  the  level  of 
political  discussion  and  pressing  their  inter- 
national tourism  objectives  at  the  diplomatic 
bargaining  table.  The  priority  which  foreign 
governments  accord  to  tourism  has  rarely 
been  more  apparent.  The  facUltatlon  of  tour- 
ism and  the  development  of  transportation 
were  the  subject  of  negotUtlons  at  the  35- 
naUon  European  Summit  Conference  last 
simuner. 

Recognizing  that  energy  will  continue  to 
be  expensive,  and  that  rising  fuel  costs  will 
'PUce  pressure  on  foreign  exchange  reserves 
a  number  of  OECD  members  were,  as  of  April 
1974,  mtensUylng  their  efforts  to  attract 
American  tourists  and  businessmen  while  at 
the  same  time,  taking  steps  to  interest  tlielr 
own  nationals  In  holidays  at  home. 
i.  The  concept  of  tourUm  has  not  gained 

its   rightful    acceptance    as   an  economic 

tool  in    the    VS.    global    policy 

These  rapidly  evolving  economic  and  po- 
litical developments  make  It  Imperative  that 
the  VS.  adopt  a  strong,  positive  stance  on 
tourism,  and  that  it  vigorously  pursue  ita 
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tourism  Interests.  Rising  fuel  costs,  consoi. 
Idated  competition  from  aUte-subaldlaed 
transport  combhies,  non-tariff  barriers,  and 
less-developed  country  poUtlcs  are  adverwi* 
affecting  the  foreign  commercial  Intereata 
of  the  U.8.  travel  Industry.  This,  therefore 
Impacts  upon  the  national  economic  and 
political  Interests  of  the  United  States  Re- 
gional and  International  development  banks' 
efforts  to  use  tourism  as  an  economic  de- 
velopment tool  are  also  affecting  U.S  cholcM 
and  decisions. 

Diplomatic  channeU  should  be  used  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  VS.  tourism  Interests 
and  to  create  an  envlroimient  In  which  VS  - 
owned  firms  can  compete  more  effectlvelv 
for  the  world's  International  tourism  busi- 
ness.  ^ 

I  recommend  that  VS.  international  tour- 
ism policy  become  an  Integral  part  of  our 
nation's  commercial  and  foreign  policies. 
The  Helsinki  Accords  and  other  recent  agree- 
ments provide  a  framework  In  which  the 
U.S.  International  tourism  Interests  can  be 
pursued,  via  the  bargaining  table  with  other 
governments.  ^^ 

Speclflcally.  the  United  States  should  (l) 
pursue  elimination  or  reduction  of  Impedl- 
ments  which  limit  the  sales  volume  of  in- 
ternational tourism  services,  such  as  cur- 
rency and  customs  allowances;  (2)  seek  re- 
ciprocal reduction  of  Impediments  to  East- 
West  tourist,  such  as  exit  permits,  admis- 
sion restrictions,  and  off-llmlts  policies  n- 
strlctlng  free  movement;  and  (3)  maintain 
a  flexible  posture  on  tourism  Issues  In  the 
Third  World  where,  in  some  cases,  com- 
mercial Interests  may  not  override  political 
concerns. 

nC.    CONCLUSIONS 


I  will  conclude  by  stressing  that  the 
United  Stetes  must  assume  its  leadership 
role  In  developing  policies  and  programs  that 
are  responsive  not  only  to  Its  own  needs, 
but  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Let  me  summarize  the  key  policy  options 
which  I  have  developed  for  you  today: 

Support  the  development  of  an  Interna- 
tional code  of  conduct,  and  International 
bUl  of  rights  for  multinational  corporations 
Oppose  changes  in  taxation  of  multina- 
tionals which  win  Increase  their  tax  burden 
and  reduce  their  competitiveness  In  Inter- 
national markets. 

Oppose  legislation  Imposing  registration, 
screening,  and  restriction  on  foreign  direct 
Investment  In  the  United  States. 

Support  U.S.  exporting  flrms  through  posi- 
tive direct  action  programs,  export  financing 
and  avoidance  of  export  controls. 

Oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boy- 
cotts by  foreign  countries  against  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Advocate  the  preservation  of  an  open 
marketplace  as  the  most  efficient  means  of 
achieving  an  expanding  world  economy. 

Support  the  development  and  diversifica- 
tion of  less  developed  economies. 

Resist  commodity  agreements  which  dis- 
tort the  market  and  Instead  explore  ways  to 
maximize  efficient  production  and  resource 
allocation. 

Balance  our  food  export  policy  with  the 
needs  of  the  American  consumer. 

Pursue  means  to  eliminate  our  energy  de- 
pendence and  Identify  and  exploit  new 
sources  of  energy. 

Preserve  our  technological  superiority 
whUe  sharing  our  progress  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

Advocate  a  comprehensive  mtUtUateral 
convention  on  the  uses  of  the  oceans  which 
Is  realistically  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
Interests  of  all  nations. 

Adopt  a  policy  of  bilateralism  only  to  the 
extent  neeeeaary  to  protect  and  support  the 
viability  of  the  VS.  merchant  marine  and 
our  national  security. 

Incorporate  a  T7.8.  IntematloiMkl  tourlam 
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policy  Into  our  domestic  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic policies. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  again  for  allow- 
ing me  to  appear  and  present  my  views  of 
the  economic  goals  and  policies  that  the 
United  States  should  actively  pursue  within 
the  framework  of  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. 

Only  by  example  can  we  pave  the  way  for 
true  International  cooperation  and  coexis- 
tence. I  hope  that  the  outcome  of  these  hear- 
ings will  be  clear  policy  options  which  will 
provide  us  with  the  means  of  achieving  our 
long-term  goals. 

This  concludes  my  testimony. 

Statzmknt  of  thx  Honoraslx  Earl  L.  Bttiz, 
Secretakt  or  Aoricultuki 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  changing  nature  -of 
world  politics  that  you  Invite  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  testify  on  the  future  coxirse  of 
U.S.  foreign  relations. 

The  world's  long  range  food  needs  make 
agriculture  an  active  participant  In  today's 
International  negotiations  and  cooperation. 

Problems  facing  the  family  of  nations  have 
moved  two  major  poww  factors  center  stage 
and  Into  the  spotlight. 

One  of  theee  two  potent  factors  Is  petro- 
power,  based  on  control  of  the  world's  Imptor- 
tant,  but  finite  petroleum  resources.  This 
power  Is  currently  being  wielded  In  large 
part  by  the  Oil  Producing  and  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC). 

The  other  power  factor  coming  even  more 
prominently  Into  recognition  and  use  Is  agri- 
power,  which  Includes  both  the  c(^>aclty  to 
produce  food  and  the  infra-structure  which 
supports  agriculture. 

In  the  long  run,  agri-power  may  prove  to 
be  more  effective  and  a  greater  asset  to  the 
community  of  nations  than  petro-power.  New 
sources  of  power  are  already  being  developed 
and  substituted  for  petroleum.  This  effect 
will  be  continued  and  accelerated. 

Even  In  the  short  run,  oil  Is  no  match  for 
food.  If  gafoUne  prices  get  too  high,  people 
can  park  their  cars  and  quit  driving.  But  they 
will  always  need  food  to  put  on  the  table. 

The  world's  ability  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute essential  food  supplies  will  increas- 
ingly command  the  attention  of  heads  of 
state.  World  leaders  will  rate  the  food  Issue 
equal  to  the  more  traditional  military  and 
diplomatic  Issues  In  their  quest  for  world 
peace  and  national  security. 

As  a  conscious  national  policy  the  United 
States  and  U.S.  agriculture  contribute  di- 
rectly and  play  a  major  role  in  feeding  the 
world,  and  assisting  other  nations  to  In- 
crease their  own  Individual  production  ca- 
pacities. Our  efforts  in  this  direction  will,  of 
course,  continue.  But  as  part  of  our  need 
to  reassess  the  direction  and  scope  of  the 
U.S.  role,  I  would  like  to  develop  for  this 
Committee  the  probable  nature  of  the  world 
food  situation  in  the  decade  ahead. 

THE  WORLD   FOOD   STTOATION   IN  THE   NEXT 
DKCADK 

The  demand  for  food  throughout  the 
world  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly,  fueled 
both  by  population  and  Income  growth. 

In  the  developed  countries  we  expect  ris- 
ing Incomes  to  spur  the  demand  for  feed 
grains  as  people  show  their  preference  for 
eating  more  meat  and  dairy  products,  while 
the  direct  demand  for  food  grains  such  as 
wheat  and  rice  levels  off.  Food  production 
in  the  developed  countries  should  Increase 
much  more  rapidly  than  population,  permit- 
ting an  Increase  in  per  capita  output  of 
somewhere  near  1.6  percent  a  year.  This 
would  be  In  line  with  gains  since  World  War 
n.  Such  production  would  permit  further 
Improvement  In  diets  and  also  provide  suf- 
ficient supplies  to  meet  needs  in  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

The  main  problems  are  In  the  poorer 
countries,  which  grow  increasingly  depend- 
ent upon  food  Imports  from  developed  na- 


tions to  maintain  per  capita  consumption. 
Populations  In  the  developing  countries  are 
generally  large  an<l  growing.  Farms  are  small. 
The  state-of-the-arts  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction are  lamentably  low,  and  crop  yields 
poor.  The  average  man,  even  In  the  poor 
countries  of  Asia,  eats  better  than  did  his 
father,  but  he  still  Is  at  minimum  nutri- 
tional levels.  Malnutrition  Is  widespread, 
particularly  among  young  children,  pregnant 
and  lactatlng  mothers,  the  elderly,  the  land- 
less laborers  In  rural  areas,  and  the  unem- 
ployed In  the  cities.  Food  production  is  In- 
creasing, but  only  enough  to  keep  about  a 
half-step  ahead  of  rapid  population  growth. 
Assuming  that  world  grain  production  will 
Increase  in  line  with  past  gains,  projections 
show  the  grain  deficit  In  the  developing 
countries  could,  by  1985.  be  double  or  triple 
the  24-mlllion-ton  deficit  of  the  1969-71 
base  period.  That  deficit  averaged  about  35 
million  tons  In  the  past  three  years.  This 
means  these  countries  will  face  three  choices: 
cut  already  low  consumption  levels,  make  a 
major  effort  to  step  up  domestic  production, 
or  find  the  means  to  finance  grain  imports 
(which  could  total  as  much  as  $12  billion 
m  1986  at  current  prices).  We  believe  these 
countries  could  hold  the  deficit  to  the 
1969/71  level  If  they  make  a  strong  effort 
to  build  up  their  agriculture  now.  and  re- 
ceive support  from  the  developed  countries. 

THE   T7.S.   ROLE   IN    MZETINC   WORLD   FOOD   NEEDS 

The  United  States  will  play  a  many-sided 
role  m  meeting  future  world  food  needs. 
U.S.  farmers  are  the  most  productive  in  the 
world.  The  fruits  of  U.S.  farms  will  make 
It  possible  for  the  United  States  to  meet 
a  major  share  of  Increased  commercial  de- 
mand for  food,  help  meet  emergency  and 
concessional  food  needs  around  the  world, 
and  help  rebuild  world  grain  reserves  to 
safer  levels.  In  addition,  the  vast  reservoir 
of  agricultural  know-how  available  In  this 
nation  will  be  invaluable  in  helping  develop- 
ing countries  solve  their  own  food  problems. 
All  of  this  presupposes — and  I  enipbaslze  this 
point — that  we  adopt  consistent  foreign  and 
domestic  agricultural  policies  which  do  not 
hobble  our  farmers  In  their  efforts  to 
produce. 

V.S.  cAPAcrrT  to  prodoce 

U.S.  farmers  should  be  able  to  boost  out- 
put even  beyond  what  Is  needed  for  antici- 
pated domestic  and  foreign  demand 
through  1985.  Assuming  moderate  increases 
In  demand,  and  a  continued  Increase  In 
productivity,  we  should  be  able  to  meet  even 
our  highest  projected  domestic  and  foreign 
demand  with  only  about  32  million  more 
acres  than  the  330  million  harvested  acres 
estimated  for  1975.  This  additional  cropland 
requirement  could  be  available  readily,  with 
proper  economic  Incentives,  from  land  now 
In  pasture,  fallow  and  Idle  crc^land.  or  from 
land  which  could  be  economically  cleared 
and  drained. 

Yield  Increases  will  come  from  wider  use 
and  application  of  the  same  technology  that 
has  boosted  yields  in  the  past  two  decades — 
hybrid  seed.  Increased  use  of  fertilizer  and 
Irrigation,  improved  machines,  narrower  rows 
and  higher  plant  population  per  acre,  chem- 
ical weed  control,  and  continuous  cropping 
of  com  and  other  high  yielding  crops.  For 
several  major  crops,  top  producers  today 
routinely  get  yields  much  higher  than  the 
national  average. 

Under  favorable  economic  conditions  for 
farmers,  Including  high  export  demand,  out- 
put of  major  crops  and  livestock  could  be 
expanded  greatly.  Coarse  grains  and  wheat 
output  could  be  as  much  as  346  million  short 
tons  In  1986,  some  30%  above  projected  1975 
production.  In  addition,  soybean  production 
could  be  Increased  50% . 

We  have  also  examined  production  ca- 
pacity tor  livestock.  There  has  been  concern 
in  recent  years  that  range  use  has  been  near 
capacity  and  that  cattle  production  was  being 


limited  at  least  In  part  by  our  forage  avail- 
ability. But  our  livestock  specialists  feel  that 
the  limitation  has  been  more  in  economic 
Incentives  than  in  physical  capacity.  With 
favorable  economic  conditions,  beef  and  veal 
production  could  be  Increased  bv  56%.  pork 
almost  30%  and  poultry  meat  almost  40% 
by  1985.  The  Important  conclusion  here  Is 
that  forage  capacity  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
substantially  limiting  factor  In  livestock 
production.  Production  of  hogs  and  poultry 
Is  clearly  tied  to  available  supplies  of  feed 
concentrates. 

Overall,  our  projections  Imply  a  growth 
rate  under  favorable  conditions,  of  2  to  5% 
per  year  for  major  crop  commodities — well 
above  projected  growth  rates  In  domestic 
demand,  indicating  agriculture's  ability  to 
meet  increased  export  needs. 

THE    BENEFITS    OF    T7.8.    AGRICnLTORAL    EXPORTS 

The  tremendous  productive  capacity  of  U.S. 
farmers  is  geared  toward  meeting  the  grow- 
ing commercial  demand  abroad  for  agricul- 
tural commodities,  particularly  for  feed- 
stuffs,  by  the  developed  countries,  and  by 
those  developing  countries  where  economic 
growth  Is  proceeding  most  rapidly. 

Exports  of  farm  products  have  advanced 
to  unprecedented  levels — nearly  $22  billion 
last  year — with  positive  effects  on  the  entire 
economy. 

The  benefits  are  obvious.  Agriculture  now 
gets  almost  one-fourth  of  Its  marketing  In- 
come from  exports  and  ships  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  its  production  abroad. 

Less  obvious  are  the  1.2  million  Jobs,  both 
on  and  off  the  farm,  that  are  directly  related 
to  the  export  of  farm  products.  Also  less  ob- 
vious are  the  savings  to  VS.  taxpayers;  ex- 
ports have  permitted  a  reduction  In  farm 
support  payments  of  $3^  billion  a  year  In 
three  years. 

American  consumers  benefit  directly  as 
the  abundant  production  allowed  by  ex- 
panded foreign  markets,  results  In  lower 
per-unit  costs  of  food  ingredients. 

Finally  agricultural  export  trade  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  this  nation's  bal- 
ance of  trade.  Last  year's  $12  billion  surplus 
In  agricultural  trade  offset  almost  half  of  our 
petroleum  imports — an  example  of  agri- 
power  contending  with  petro-power. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  the  United  States 
from  world  agricultural  trade  are  significant, 
but  equally  significant,  in  my  view,  Is  the 
contribution  of  this  trade  to  meeting  world 
food  needs. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  grain  moving 
between  countries  Is  commercial  trade,  not 
aid.  Some  developed  coufftrles  with  ready 
cash  at  hand  rely  on  Imported  food  as  much 
as  developing  ones.  Japan  is  a  prime  example. 

The  World  Food  Conference  of  November 
1974,  stressed  the  need  to  distribute  food 
more  efficiently  through  elimination  of  barri- 
ers and  trade  restrictions.  Participating  na- 
tions agreed  to  utilize  OATT  negotiations  to 
achieve  this.  The  Conference  recognized  that 
the  extent  to  which  trade  barriers  can  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  will  largely  determine 
the  degree  to  which  trade  can  contribute  to 
meeting  the  world  food  challenge.  This 
view  underlines  the  importance  and  adds 
particular  stress  to  the  outcome  of  the  agri- 
cultural trade  aspects  of  the  negotiations  in 
Geneva. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  pursuing  trade 
liberalization,  wte  are  also  trying  to  regularize 
our  trade  in  agrlcultviraLl  products  between 
cotintrles  so  U.S.  farmers  can  identify  reli- 
able markets  and  better  anticipate  future 
demands.  Our  agricultural  understanding 
with  Japan  resxilted  from  a  fundamental  be- 
lief that  a  policy  of  seeking  access  to  other 
countries'  markets  must  be  balanced  by  the 
creation  of  confidence  In  the  United  States 
as  a  reliable  supplier  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

We  also  have  taken  steps  to  stabilize  our 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  remove 
much  of  the  uncertainty  about  the  else  of 
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SoTtot  purchMM  each  jmr.  This  wedE  we 
concluded  e  loog-tarm  greln  agreement  with 
the  U88B.  The  Soviets  have  agreed  to  buy 
6  mllHon  metric  tons  of  grain  annually  from 
ue  during  1970-81,  beginning  In  October  each 
year,  and  may  buy  a  mlUlcm  tons  additional 
••eh  year  provided  that  our  grain  suiq>ly 
(g«"y-to  Mocks  plus  estimated  production) 
•xoeeds  226  mUllon  tons.  Larger  sales  to  the 
Soviets  may  be  negotiated  with  advance  gov- 
emmmtal  ctmsultatlons.  As  a  safeguard  for 
oy  llveetoct  producers  and  consumers,  how- 
ever. If  our  siq;>ply  u  less  than  225  million 
tone,  then  we  may  reduce  sales  to  the  Soviets 
bekyw  6  million  tons.  Also,  we  have  agreed 
that  the  Soviets  may  buy,  without  consulta- 
*lons.  lip  to  7  million  tons  addlUonal  gimln 
f^om  our  crcqM  this  year. 

Tr.s.  AoaicDi.'mme  aitd  wohij>  bxctjbitt 
Our  great  national  productive  capacity 
iwovldee  US.  agri-power  which.  Is  In  Itself, 
an  Important  US.  contribution  to  world  food 
eecurlty  in  the  areas  of  both  food  aid  and 
food  reeervee. 

The  United  Statee  wfli  continue  to  carry 
major  world  re^wnslbUlUes  for  short-term 
food  assistance.  The  World  Food  Conference 
— *  *  target  of  10  mUllon  tons  of  grains  for 
overall  food  aid  commitments  for  1976  and 
thereafter. 

We  stepped  up  PX.  460  exports  from  3.3 
minion  tons  in  fiscal  1974  to  about  4  7  mU- 
Uon  tons  for  fiscal  1975.  Por-«scal  1976  the 
level  will  likely  expand  still  further— to  about 
6  mlUlon  tons.  This  means  the  United  States 
alone  wUl  be  furnishing  60  percent  of  the 
World  Pood  Conference  target. 

The  Issue  of  food  aid  Is  extremely  difficult 
and  complex.  There  Is  danger  that  through 
providing  too  much  assistance  a  recipient 
countty  may  become  totally  dependent  on  the 
generosity  of  the  donor  nation.  To  assure  its 
OTO  future,  each  food-deflclent  nation  must 
rahetrnttaUy  Increase  Its  own  food  produc- 
uoo.  Pood  aid  must  not  be  allowed  to  dls- 
cowegedeveloplng cormtrles  from  Increasing 
their  own  production.  Pood  aid  must  be  syn- 
chrontoed  with  other  aid  policies  and  pro- 
y*"*  *o  promote  unified,  forward-looking 
development,  and  to  avoid  undermining  pro- 
duction Incentlvee  to  farmers. 

Agri-power  makes  possible  a  major  US 
coDtrtbutlon  to  a  world  grain  reserve  system 
aimed  at  avoiding  exoeaslve  and  erratic  fiuc- 
tuatlons  In  farm  and  food  price  levels  We 
have  Initiated  discussions  on  developing  an 
international  system  of  nationally  held  grain 
rsaenee  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of 
•^•.•^•UabUtty  of  adequate  food  supplies. 
™^e  event  of  serious  global  production 
inortraBs.  such  an  arrangement  would  help 
cii^to  the  impact  and  help  moderate  the 
inevitable  disruptive  effects. 
uJ^l.^^  proposed  establishment  of  a  glo- 
bal reaerve  of  30  million  tons  of  wheat  and 
rtoewlth  the  reqionslblllty  for  holding  re- 
■OTvee  eqtdtably  shared  among  participants. 
Mch  participating  country  would  be  free  to 
determine  how  its  reeerves  would  be  main- 
tained and  what  measures  would  be  required 
for  their  acquisition  and  release. 

bitvnatlonaUy  agreed  upon  guidelines 
wmpe  required  to  assure  properly  coordi- 
nated action.  Participation  to  the  agreement 
■hould  beopen  to  aU  toterested  governments 
although  special  assistance  probably  will  be 
needed  to  assist  parttcipatlng  developtog 
oounmes  in  meeting  their  obUgatlon  to  hold 
a  portion  of  global  reserves. 

TOWASOS    WOSLO   FOOD    SeCUSlTl 

There  is  no  easy  way  to.  achieve  food 
eeeunty-^mrtlcularly  to  a  world  whoee  popu- 
Utlon  may  grow  by  80  percent  to  the  next 
**  r**?'  ^  ****  '*"**  ""*•  *^*  ultimate  sotirce 
*"  *'°^5*°^  security  lies  to  bringing  popu- 
lation growth  under  control  and  Increasing 
the  productivity  of  the  todlvldual  farmer 

In  the  Unit^l  SUtee.  the  growth  in  farm 
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productivity  can  best  be  matotalned  by  re- 
moving restraints  on  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  by  freeing  farmers  to  produce.  Ellm- 
Inating  government  toterference  to  the  agri- 
cultural economy  allows  farmers  to  respond 
directly  to  market  fwces.  This  Is  our  current 
farm  policy  and  It  has  paid  off  handsomely — 
U.S.  farmers  have  achieved  record  levels  of 
wheat  and  com  production  this  year  to  meet 
both  our  domestic  and  foreign  commitments. 
It  Is  important  that  we  begto  Immediately 
to  help  tocrease  the  productivity  of  farmers 
to  the  developing  countries,  because  it  Is 
there  that  the  vast  biilk  of  the  population 
tocreases  are  expected.  ITie  growing  gap  be- 
tween production  and  demand  to  the  de- 
veloptog countries,  and  the  resulttog  to- 
creased  dependence  upon  Imports  to  main- 
tain per  capita  consimiptlon.  Is  the  core  of 
the  world  food  problem. 

First  and  foremost,  production  tocentlves 
for  farmers  to  developtog  countries  are  the 
most  important  steps— Just  as  they  are  es- 
^tlal  for  farmers  in  the  United  States 
Providing  these  tocentlves  will  be  a  difficult 
task.  The  poUtlcal  attractiveness  of  cheap 
food  frequently  leads  to  adoption  of  pollclw 
which  Ignore  the  real  costs  of  food  produc- 
tion. Such  poUcles  nearly  always  favor  other 
producing  sectors  over  agriculture.  Even  when 
production  Incentives  are  recognized  and 
made  a  matter  of  poUcy  It  Is  not  always  easy 
to  implement  them.  Incentives  need  to  be 
bolstered  by  forward  looktog  tovestment,  re- 
search, and  technical  assistance  pollcle» 
.♦.  «^  ^^°^'  *o  b®  successful,  need  sub- 
stantial support  from  the  developed  coun- 
tries. Steps  in  the  right  direction  Include  In- 
creased emphasis  by  the  World  Bank  on  agri- 
cultural development,  the  proposed  $200-mll- 
Hon  U.S.  contribution  to  an  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development,  Increases 
proposed  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for 
U.8.  bUateral  agricultural  assistance  contto- 
ulng  use  of  P.L.  460  counterpart  funds  for  ag- 
ricultural development,  and  the  proposed  re- 
cycling of  development  loan  repayments  Into 
agricultural  development. 

Some  opinion  surveyors  who  have  testified 
before  thU  Committee  have  noted  American 
disenchantment  with  foreign  assistance 
However,  if  we  can  show  that  developing 
countries  are  making  a  real  effort  to  work 
their  way  out  of  their  problwns.  I  believe  the 
American  public  will  strongly  support  lend- 
ing a  helping  hand.  Certainly,  U.8.  taxpayers 
prefer  a  policy  of  self-help  rather  than  re- 
quests for  ever-tocreaslng  food  aid  approprl- 
aUons.  Such  requests  are  bound  to  occur  un- 
less we  assist  developlne  coimtrles  to  Increase 
their  own  food  production. 

Improved  technology  u  the  key  to  greater 
agricultural  output.  The  United  States  al- 
ready provides  much  technical  assistance  to 
agriculture  in  the  developing  countries.  Re- 
quests for  such  assistance  wUl  grow  In  the 
future  If  we  respond  our  investment  wlU  pay 
off. 

The  United  States  cannot  carry  this  bur- 
den alone.  Other  developed  countries  also 
need  to  increase  their  support.  Researoh  Is 
essential  partlcuhu-ly  for  the  development 
and  adaptation  of  agricultural  technologies 
apprc^rlate  to  conditions  to  developlne 
countries.  "k^hs 

We  must  avoid  the  mistake  of  trytog  to  In- 
crease production  In  other  countries  by  blind- 
ly duplicating  the  capital-intensive  technol- 
ogy of  U.S.  agriculture.  There  Is  an  Immense 
reservoir  of  agricultural  knowledge  avaUable 
to  our  land-grant  university  system  which 
can  and  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  countries.  We  should 
also  stimulate  and  encourage  the  vast  re- 
sources In  the  private  sector.  The  combined 
resources  of  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise offer  an  unbeatable  potential  for  the  co- 
operative transfer  of  agrlcultiiral  technologies 
to  developing  countries. 


FINANCIAL   CRISIS  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  In  the  last  few 
months  concerning  the  financial  crisis 
confronting  New  York  City.  Serious  mis- 
givings have  been  voiced  about  proposals 
to  ball  the  city  out  with  Federal  assist- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  many  con- 
cerned people  feel  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  may  have  a  role  to  play  In  sQlevlat- 
Ing  the  situation.  Some  thoughts  on  this 
problem  were  sent  to  me  recently  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Vernon  J.  Glss  of  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Mr.  Diss's  letter  printed  In  the 
Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 

Stephznb,  Inc., 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  October  14, 1975. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
3241  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DBAS  Senator:  I  am  sure  that  very  shortly 
Congress  will  be  presented  with  the  request 
that  Federal  aid  be  given  to  New  York  City 
and  New  York  State  to  order  to  avert  a  de- 
fault on  the  obligations  of  those  entitles. 

My  firet  thoughts  were  that  New  York  City 
has  for  many  years  had  very  bad  fiscal  pol- 
icies, and  Is  responsible  for  their  own 
troubles  and,  therefore,  should  be  forced  to 
work  them  out  by  themselves  at  suffer  the 
penalties  of  default  and  bankruptcy. 

It  seems  rather  plato  that  the  causes  of 
their  troubles  are  many : 

1.  Poor  management  and  imsound  fiscal 
policies. 

2.  An  Infiux  over  the  yean  of  "relief  prone" 
todlvlduals  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  New  York's 
liberal  reUef  policies  and  substantial  immi- 
gration from  other  countries  of  people  who 
are  poorly  qiuOified  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  very  shortly  become  welfare 
recipients. 

3.  UnwUlingness  to  take  a  stand  on  City 
employees  that  would  require  them  to  pro- 
duce a  days  work  for  a  reasonable  pay  and 
bowing  to  unreasonable  pay  demands  and 
work  niles  because  It  Is  politically  expedient 
and  the  City  was  able  to  borrow  the  money 
to  cover  their  deficits. 

4.  Tremendous  expendltiires  of  money  for 
free  hoepltal.  health  care  and  operation  of 
the  City's  educational  system. 

6.  Raising  all  taxes  and  fees  to  the  point 
where  many  bustoesses  find  It  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  move  their  corporate  head- 
quarters to  other  parts  of  the  country  that 
are  more  reasonable  to  their  treatment  of 
bustoess. 

AU  of  the  above  abuses  led  to  large  deficits 
that  were  funded  by  issuing  short-term  city 
notes  which  pyramided  the  City's  debt  be- 
yond a  reasonable  relationship  to  expecta- 
tions of  City  tocome.  When  this  debt  ratio 
reached  a  point  where  investors  were  no 
longer  willing  to  purchase  the  City's  obliga- 
tions. New  York  State  attempted  to  come  to 
the  rescue;  however,  even  the  State  Is  not  to 
a  position  to  carry  the  City's  burden  and 
unless  some  additional  help  Is  found  before 
the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be  a  default 
and  a  serious  crisis  will  be  facing  the  entire 
country. 

Some  of  the  very  serious  problems 
would  be: 

1.  The  banktog  system  of  New  York  City 
woiUd  be  seriously  eroded,  (approximately 
30%  of  the  total  capital  of  New  York  city's 
banks  Is  tovested  in  City  and  State  of  New 
York  obligations) . 

2.  Banks   acroas   the   country   hold   huge 
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amounts  of  City  and  State  obllgationa  and 
many  of  them  would  be  to  trouble. 

3.  If  the  City  and  State  are  permitted  to 
default  there  wlU  be  a  lessening  of  confi- 
dence to  banks  to  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign banks,  foreign  businesses,  as  weU  as  by 
foreign  countries  themselves  which  wUl  prob- 
ably result  to  heavy  withdrawal  of  deposits. 

4.  Many  of  the  large  cities  In  the  United 
States  and  probably  a  number  of  states  will 
find  It  difficult  to  finance  their  financial  re- 
quirements. 

5.  I  believe  such  a  defatilt  could  have  some 
lather  far-reaching  and  adverse  results  on 
the  economic  recovery  which  we  are  now 
struggling  to  achieve. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  wo\ild  find  a 
method  of  aiding  the  City  of  New  York  and 
averting  a  possible  serious  national  crisis. 
This  would  very  likely  cause  a  number  of 
other  cities  to  apply  for  aid  and  quite  a  few 
would  also  present  equaUy  good  reasons. 
However,  such  aid  should  not  be  granted 
with  a  blank  check  but  some  arrangement 
iuch  as  the  present  control  board  which  ad- 
ministers New  York  City's  finances  would  be 
strengthened  and  perpetuated  untU  the  City 
has  demonstrated  it  Is  able  to  control  Its  own 
finances  and  balance  Its  budget  and  repay 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

One  Ixather  Word  on  fiscal  policy  regarding 
the  huge  deficits  faced  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  their  financing  by  the  issuance 
of  short-term  or  any  debt  obligations  are 
very,  very  similar  to  New  York  City  and  at 
some  point  If  this  trend  oonttoues  people 
wUl  be  unwUUng  to  put  their  money  to 
United  States  obligations  because  "It  can 
happen  there." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  these  problems  as  refiected 
above  because  I  believe  they  are  very  vital 
to  the  existence  to  our  eoontuny  as  we  know 
it  today. 

Very  truly  yovira, 

Vernon  J.  One. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Persldent,  National 
Health  Insurance  still  lingers  in  the 
wings.  The  debate  continues  and  will  for 
some  time.  As  we  study  the  possibility 
of  how  to  address  the  growing  problems 
of  medical  delivery  and  avallablll^,  we 
should  consider  an  article  by  M.  Stanton 
Evans,  who  writes  regarding  a  recent 
visit  to  Britain  by  Congressmen  to  study 
Great  Britain's  socialized  health  service. 
I  find  his  article  disturbing  and  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Health  Plan 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

A  group  of  American  oongreasmen  have 
seen  the  medical  future  and  dlaoovered  that 
it  doesnt  work. 

The  home  of  medical  ut<^la,  of  course. 
Is  the  United  Kingdom.  Stoce  national  health 
Insurance  Is  an  idea  whose  time  has  oome. 
as  everybody  phrases  It,  and  stoce  our  British 
cousins  have  had  the  bleaslngs  of  that  sys- 
tem for  better  than  a  generatlrai,  it  follows 
that  Britato  Is  the  proper  modal  for  the 
United  states.  So  a  number  of  congreasmen 
and  medical  doctors  recently  crowed  the  At- 
lantic to  see  what  is  to  store  for  us  here  to 
the  Colonies. 

Among  thooe  making  the  inspection  tour 
of  British  hospltala  and  government  offlcea 
were  Republican  Reps.  Robert  «i^ntwf(Ti  of 
Maryland,  Clair  Burgener  of  California, 
Donald  Clancy  of  Ohio  and  Philip  M.  Crane 
of  nitools.  along  with  Democrat  Reps.  David 


Satterfield  of  Vlrgtola  and  Robert  Stephens 
of  Georgia. 

What  they  discovered,  as  reported  to  the 
medical  Journal  Private  Practice  and  con- 
firmed by  testimony  of  British  physicians 
on  a  visit  to  America,  should  give  a  bit  of 
pause  to  national  health-Insurance  buffs. 

Great  Britain  has  had  a  comprehensive 
system  of  national  health  Insurance  since 
1948 — exactly  the  sort  of  system  that  Sen. 
Edward  Elennedy  and  others  are  now  pro- 
mottog  for  America.  The  effect  of  it  has  been 
to  unleash  an  uncontrollable  demand,  dls- 
coiutige  the  buUding  and  Improvement  of 
hospitals  and  drive  off  British  physicians 
in  droves.  Great  Britato  Is  to  consequence 
facing  medical  conditions  that  would  be 
considered  scandalous  In  this  country. 

There  are  more  than  700,000  Britons  on 
waiting  lists  for  hospital  treatment,  and  it 
\B  not  unusiial  to  wait  for  upwards  of  six 
months  for  medical  service.  Some  patients 
have  waited  for  four  yean,  20  per  cent  for 
more  than  two,  37  per  cent  tor  more  than 
one.  In  one  appalling  case,  a  woman  sche- 
duled for  open-heart  surgery  repeatedly  had 
her  operation  canceled  because  of  over- 
crowding. In  June.  1973,  after  the  third 
denial  and  six  months  after  first  admission, 
she  died. 

The  crush  of  demand  Is  so  immense  that 
British  doctore  must  handle  patients  on  an 
assembly-line  basis.  Doctora  are  paid  the 
U.S.  equivalent  of  $3.46  per  patient  annuaUy, 
so  to  make  a  modest  $10,000  salary  they  must 
handle  3,000  patients  each.  The  pattern  in 
the  NHS,  according  to  British  surgeon  An- 
thony Patrldge,  is  to  give  a  patient  a  four- 
minute  once-over-llghtly  by  way  of  Initial 
examination.  Physical  exams  are  generally 
nil,  and  women  can  get  Pap  tests  once  every 
five  yeare. 

Beset  by  mounting  costs  and  compettog 
with  other  Items  to  the  political  budget,  the 
medical  system  Is  short  on  capital  funds. 
Many  British  hospitals  were  buUt  to  the 
19th  century  and  are  crowded,  dtogy  and 
dirty.  Under  NHS.  as  of  the  early  1960b,  less 
was  being  spent  on  hospitals  than  had  been 
spent  In  the  era  prior  to  World  War  n.  Kep. 
Bauman  describes  one  hoepltal.  built  to 
1830.  where  "they  are  prepartog  food  for 
four  to  five  hundred  people  to  a  room  so 
filthy  It  was  unbelievable." 

Faced  with  these  conditions,  British  doc- 
tora have  been  emlgrattog  in  record  numbera 
In  1972  some  404  U.K.  physicians  took  tests 
to  qualify  for  practice  to  America;  In  1973 
the  number  rose  to  828,  and  in  1974  to  1.019. 

This  year  the  total  will  be  well  over  5,000 — 
out  of  a  physician  population  of  60,000  or 
thereabouts.  With  this  steady  outfiow  of 
physicians.  Britons  are  Increasingly  treated 
by  doctora  from  India.  Pakistan  and  Ceylon. 
In  some  hospitals  more  than  half  the  doc- 
tore are  forelgn-tratoed. 

Such  are  the  results  of  comprehensive 
national  health  Insurance  to  the  British 
Ikies. 


NATIONAL  DIABETES  MONTH 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  November 
is  National  Diabetes  Month.  As  you 
know,  I  was  a  sponsor  of  the  National 
Diabetes  Mellltus  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Act  which  was  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  July  23,  1974.  The  act 
launched  an  attack  on  diabetes  on  four 
fronts:  research,  professional  education, 
patient  education,  and  public  education 
and  detection.  Established  under  the  act 
was  the  National  Commission  on  Dia- 
betes which  has  been  initiating  programs 
imder  its  four  charges,  including  the 
groundwork  for  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  of  15  national  research  and 
demonstration  centers  for  diabetes. 


And  5  to  12  million  people  in  the 
United  States  may  have  diabetes,  not  in- 
cluding the  millions  more  family  mem- 
bers who  are  directly  affected  by  the 
disease.  These  statistics  alone  illustrate 
the  devastating  force  of  the  disease  but 
do  not  tell  the  entire  story  of  its  real 
and  potentially  crippling  effects. 

Diabetes  itself  is  the  fifth  leading 
cause  of  death.  Its  related  diseases  could 
place  it  as  the  second  biggest  killer. 

It  is  the  most  common  cause  of  new 
cases  of  blindness. 

Complications  of  diabetes  frequently 
lead  to  other  serious  health  problems  in- 
cluding cardio-vascular  disease,  kidney 
failure  and  impaired  nerve  function. 

Uncontrolled  diabetes  significantly  de- 
creases life  expectancy,  limits  the  ability 
of  afiUicted  individuals  to  work  and  earn 
wages.  Premature  death  and  loss  of  in- 
come due  to  dieibetes  are  estimated  to 
cost  $2-$4.5  billion  in  earnings  each  year. 

The  disease  in  children  or  yoimg  adults 
is  even  more  difficult  to  deal  with  due  to 
special  problems  caused  in  these  age 
groups. 

Mr.  President,  in  diabetes,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  killer  disease.  We  must  con- 
quer it. 

We  have  begun  that  campaign  with 
the  passage  of  the  McOee-Schweiker 
bill  and  the  subsequent  funding  of  its 
programs.  But  we  have  just  begun.  Un- 
til we  conquer  diabetes,  educational  and 
research  programs  must  get  into  high 
gear.  There  already  has  been  reported  a 
ray  of  hope  beyond  present  control  meth- 
ods to  which  I  will  speak  in^  minute, 
but  right  now  we  must  continue  to  fund 
the  establishment  of  national  diabetes 
centers  as  a  step  toward  the  goal  of 
ridding  this  country  of  diabetes  and  its 
related  diseases. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
notes  in  its  report  on  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill,  1976: 

In  Departmental  testimony  the  fact  that 
up  to  75-percent  of  the  diabetic  popvUatlon 
may  die  prematurely  from  cardlo-vasoular 
caxises  was  brought  out.  The  Committee  di- 
rects the  NHLI  to  strengthen  its  efforts  to 
this  important  area  and  has  provided  an 
tocrease  of  funding  tat  these  Important  pro- 
grams. 

In  another'sectlon  of  the  report  the 
Committee  says  its 

Commitment  to  diabetes  remains  very 
strong.  Of  the  additional  funds  provided. 
9300,000  shaU  be  for  the  Nattonal  DUbetw 
Commission  for  which  the  Committee  is 
anzloiisly  awaiting  Its  report. 

In  yet  another  section  of  its  report, 
Mr.  President,  the  committee  notes  the 
importance  of  eye  diseases  related  to 
diabetes: 

Diabetic  retinopathy  Is  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  new  adult  blindness  and 
much  more  basic  research  Is  needed  before 
its  basis  can  be  determined  and  a  cure  or 
means  of  prevention  developed. 

In  summation,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
asking  here  for  adequate  funding  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  which  will  someday. 
I  pray,  lead  to  the  cure  of  diabetes.  The 
second  year  funding  under  the  National 
Diabet^  Mellltus  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Act  calls  for  a  minimum  $12  million. 
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not  inr.hi<Hng  a  few  related  health  pro- 
gnuns  which  include  studies  of  diabetes 
and  Its  related  diseases  needs  every 
penny,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sldo*  the  facts  and  this  plea  for  full  sup- 
port of  the  act. 

Research  is  malrlTig  headway  into  new 
diabetes  control  and  possible  cure  meth- 
ods. In  dosing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  by  Joann  8.  Lublin  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  reprinted  in  "Dia- 
betes Forecast",  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ou.  In  it,  there  is  a  "new  hope." 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccors. 
as  follows: 

[Rom  tb»  Wall  Street  JounuO.  Nor.  4.  1976] 

Ctmrnm  worn   Diabrxb   Aptkab   oit   thk   Wat, 

Bb^uichbu   RapoKT — Pkospcctb   Ikcludx 

iMKiUrr  or  ah  AsnnciAi.  Panckxas  akd 

TtuM^iMMn  or  Cells — Wobk  oif  a  Vac- 


(By  Joenn  8.  Lublin) 

On  Jan.  11,  1923,  Canadian  sdentlste  in- 
leetfld  a  pancreae  extract  Into  Leonard 
TboapeoQ.  gravely  Ul  wttb  diabetes.  Within 
day*,  ttM  7S-pound  teesiager  Improved  dra- 
matically, regaining  hl«  wedgbt  and  etrengtb. 

And  ao  tbe  world  balled  the  diacorery  of 
the  extract.  Insalln.  ae  a  medical  miracle. 
One  of  tbe  adentlste  woo  a  NQbel  Prize.  "Hie 
hormone  offered  tbe  flrM  effective  means  ot 
treating  dlabetea,  one  of  man's  oldest  and 
most  eonunoo  rtiieaiwg  and  a  disorder  that 
•often  kfflad  Its  victims  wltbln  a  year. 

Bat  lasalin.  however  useful,  can't  cure 
dlaiiates.  Nor  has  It  prevented  long-term  dla- 
betle  onn^illfattoos  nke  bllndxMss.  Impo- 
tence, pregnancy  problems.  gangreiM  that 
requires  amputations,  and  premature  death 
from  kidney  tatlure,  heart  illwanc  and  stroke. 
•Tet  tt  wasat  really  until  fairly  recently 
tbat  we  beeame  aware  at  the  enormity  and 
or  these  ptoMems."  says  Or.  Max 
.  pnsldait  of  the  American  Dla- 
AssooUtlon. 

Moer,  after  researA  spurred  by  such  con- 
cern, caatloqs  medical  Investigators  are  say- 
lag  again  tbat  hlgbly  effective  ways  to  stop 
dtabetes*  ravages  are  tmnHnent.  New  metb- 
oda  may  emerge  from  several  recent  sden- 
tlflc  breaktbroogbs.  One  posslblUty:  Re- 
newal of  a  diabetic's  own  Insulin -prodticlng 
ablHty  tbrongb  oeU  transplanU.  Another: 
Tmplantatlop  of  a  oomputerlzsd.  uwilln- 
stoeked  arttftdal  pancreas.  And  if  certain 
suapiaet  Ttnisaa  are  oonflrmed  as  triggers  of 
tbe  illsaasB,  tbe  predlspoiltlon  to  which  Is 
labsrttsd.  then  somsday.  too.  children  may  be 
'-  -  '       -       tt. 


luae  (Habrttos  and  others  are  living 
longer  and  *"'*"<g>"g  in  diets  tbat  tax  their 
""'*'"•' —  ^ftff^0g  1,  on  Ijj^  j^^  ijjj^  ,jj^_ 

flguras  between  five  and  six 
ja  bave  It,  and  tbelr  ranks 
aiw  growing  by  more  than  9%  a  year.  The 
IBneas  oosU  tbe  nation  an  estimated  94.5 
MUion  m  medical  bOls  and  lost  work.  Its 
growlMtoU  pstsuadad  tben-Preauient  Nixon 
>aat  JJy  to  sign  a  bni  laond^ng  tbe  fed- 
«>al  gDvenuBsaf  B  flxet  spedllc  research  at- 
tack on  tbe  diesase. 

7  attM^ks  the  middle-aged 
tbe  nfcssi.  Tbess  people  now 
oaa  be  treated  ttnoogh  low-calerle  dIeU  and 
onl  droM  ntber  thaa  InsuUn  Injections. 
.  aucb  of  tiMir  effort 
on  bMplag  tbe  7MM0  iBOf*  sartoualy  lU 
jnveailea.  mainly  oldsr  eblldien  and  teen- 

OH«f«dly  TCglmeiMed  roatlaas.  strict 

•fne  dieta  fNquaut  urine  tasMng  and 
do  help  pNioog  ttaetr 

sMH  see  Aort  and  trouUed. 
•ventoaUy  devMop  de- 


of  tbe 


rUvatlon  of  the  body's  tiny,  fragile  blood 
vessels,  particularly  In  tbe  eyes,  nerves  and 
iLldneys.  Diabetes  has  Just  become  tbe  coun- 
try's leading  cause  of  new  cases  of  blindness. 
Tbe  vascular  complications  shorten  tbe  aver- 
age diabetic's  life  by  one-third;  a  child  la 
lucky  to  live  25  or  30  years  after  tbe  onset 
of  tbe  disease. 

Because  the  complications  rather  than  the 
disease  often  appear  on  death  certificates, 
statistics  hide  diabetes'  role  as  "tbe  United 
States'  second  leading  cause  of  death."  Dr. 
EUenberg  says. 

ursuLDr's  aoLx 

Sdentlflcally  caUed  diabetes  meUitiu  {de- 
rived from  Oreek  words  meaning  "passing 
through  honey"),  tbe  name  refers  to  tbe 
elevated  level  of  glucose,  or  blood  sugar,  in 
a  patient's  urine.  When  a  normal  person 
eats,  the  gluooae  level  rises,  stimulating  the 
release  of  insulin  from  the  pancreas.  In- 
siUln  promotes  the  conversion  of  glucoee  and 
other  blood  sugars  to  fuel  for  storage  or  use. 

But  a  diabetic  elttier  has  little  or  no  In- 
suUn, or  else  cannot  use  It  properly.  Tbe 
patient's  glucose  surplus  passes  from  tbe 
bloodstream  through  the  kidneys  into  the 
urine,  causing  tbe  disease's  characteristic 
sjrmptoms:  extreme  thirst,  hunger,  weakness, 
weight  loss  and  excretion  of  urine  in  ab- 
normally large  amotints.  The  preeence  of 
high  blood  sugar  also  Is  thought  to  cause 
tbe  most  common  complication — microan- 
giopathy, a  thickening  In  the  walls  of  tiny 
blood  vessels  that  reduces  the  flow  of  blood. 

Insulin  injections  or  oral  drugs  protect 
diabetica  from  coma  brought  oa  by  exeeealve 
blood  sugar.  But  insulin  and  drugs  don't 
continuously  monitor  and  adjust  blood- 
sugar  levels  as  the  normal  pancreas  doses. 
"Con4)llcatlons  of  diabetes  seem  due  to  this 
fact,"  says  Dr.  William  Chick,  a  research 
associate  at  Boston's  Joslln  Diabetes  F^mnda- 
tlon.  He  thinks  that  mlnute-to-mlnute  cen- 
tred of  glucoee  levels  might  halt  or  at  least 
mlnlmiw  the  progressive  damage  to  Mood 
vessels.  At  preeent  patients  can  tell  when 
blood-sugar  levels  are  high  only  by  measur- 
ing tbe  q>lllover  in  their  urine. 

AM  KLBCrtOcaXMICAL  BKmOB 

To  better  monitor  blood  sugar,  a  colleague 
of  Dr.  Chick's.  Dr.  Stuart  J.  Soeldner.  Is  de- 
veloping an  Implanted  "glucose  sensor."  A 
dime-shaped  disk.  It  generates  small  etectitc 
currents  in  reaction  to  changing  glucoee 
levels.  Dr.  Soeldner  has  Implanted  the  sensor 
In  mimkeys  and  kept  it  there  for  as  long 
ss  four  months  "with  no  rejection  problem." 
be  says.  In  rats  and  rabbits,  be  has  wired 
tbe  sensor  to  an  Implanted,  matcbbo<A-«ize 
radio  transmitter  for  nearly  two  years. 

■mis  means  that  "we  now  have  a  total 
Implantable  glucose  sensor  system."  says  Dr. 
Soeldner,  amociate  director  of  tbe  Joalln 
fonndattoo's  research  laboratory.  "Assuming 
there  are  no  hitches  (in  further  monkey 
teeti),  tben  dlncai  trials  can  be  underway 
by  January  1976."  Dr.  George  CahlU,  director 
of  the  laboratory,  says  that  "we  could  put 
It  in  a  human  now,  but  we  don't  know  how 
long  It  would  work." 

la  a  human.  Dr.  Soeldner  says,  ttie  sensor 
■yatem  likely  would  be  Implanted  in  the 
•tomach  area.  Its  attached  transmitter  would 
signal  a  radio  receiver  worn  by  the  diabetic 
on  bis  belt.  Every  16  minutes,  tbe  receiver 
dial  would  Indicate  bis  blood-sugar  level. 
If  It  goes  too  high  or  too  low,  as  can  happen 
whan  a  diabetic  takes  too  much  insulin  or 
sltars  daUy  routlnss  that  affect  his  metabol- 
ism, then  a  "beeper"  would  sound  a  warning. 

Comparing  this  system  with  urine  testing 
is  "like  oompariag  bows  and  arrows  wltb  a 
ao-mUllmeter  cannon,"  Dr.  Soeldner  says. 
Still,  an  artificial  pancreas  would  be  even 
better.  Such  a  device  would  mj  on  the  glu- 
coee sensor  along  with  a  tiny  computer,  a 
rsswiulr  wltb  up  to  two  weAs'  insulin  sup- 
ply and  a  pump.  It  would  be  no  larger  than 
a  elgaret  pack.  The  artificial  pancreas  would 
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release  the  amount  of  inminn  needed  as  de- 
termined by  tbe  glucoee  detector  and  tbe 
computer.  It  won't  become  a  practical  real- 
ity, Joelln  researchers  caution,  for  as  many 
as  five  years. 

An  external  artificial  pancreas,  however, 
already  exists  for  hospitalized  diabetics  who 
are  undergoing  surgery  or  childbirth.  Devel- 
oped by  Miles  Laboratories,  It  Is  a  bulky 
machine  tliat  monitors  blood-sugar  levels 
and  dispenses  insulin  or  glucose  as  required. 
It  has  been  tried  successfully  on  nine  West 
Germs  n  patients  since  June,  and  it  now  Is 
being  marketed  by  MUes. 

Another  kind  of  subsUtute  for  the  ailing 
pancreas  has  attracted  greater  scientific  at- 
tention. When  transplants  of  whole  pancreas 
failed,  researchers  turned  to  the  million  or 
so  pluhead-slze  cl\unpe  of  cells  caUed  islets 
of  Langerhans  scattered  through  the  organ. 
The  islets  make  up  Just  1  %  of  the  six-inch- 
long  pancreas  but  produce  all  its  insulin; 
tfa*  I'est  of  the  organ  makes  digestive  en- 
zymes. For  the  first  time  this  past  spring, 
St.  Louis  researchers  succeeded  in  Isolating 
entire  Islets  from  a  healthy  primate  and 
transplanting  them  Into  five  diabetic  rhesus 
monkeys. 

The  cell  clumps  lodged  In  the  moneys* 
livers  and  began  producing  insulin.  Each 
monkey's  blood-sugar  level  soon  returned  to 
near-normal.  Previously  this  "cure"  had 
worked  for  months  In  hundreds  of  diabetic 
rats. 

ISLET  BANKS? 

"We  were  terribly  excited,"  recalls  Dr.  Wal- 
ter P.  BaUlnger.  chairman  of  the  surgery 
depturtment  at  the  Wfwblngton  University 
school  of  medicine.  The  monkey  experiments, 
he  says,  "are  getting  us  ever  closer  to  the 
time  when  we  feel  we  can  ethically  try  this 
In  humans." 

Since  last  spring.  Dr.  Balllnger's  co-workers 
have  Isolated  normal  human  islets  by  the 
same  technlquee  they  had  developed  for 
animal  pancreases.  They  also  have  learned 
how  to  keep  Isolated  rat  islets  aUve  and 
functioning  for  more  than  10  weeks. 

In  the  futtire.  Dr.  Bellinger  thinks,  "islet 
banks"  may  be  stocked  with  cells  from 
human  fetuses.  The  cells  would  grow  to 
maturity  in  tissue  cultiures  that  "might  be 
able  to  provide  enough  insulin-producing 
cells  to  last  a  person's  lifetime."  says  Dr. 
Arnold  Lazarow,  professor  of  anatomy  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  school  of  medicine. 
He  has  grown  islet  cells  from  rat  embryos 
and  transplanted  them  In  adult  rats. 

The  body's  rejection  of  islet  transplants 
remains  a  major  obstacle.  Within  a  month, 
four  of  Dr.  Balllnger's  five  monkeys  died  from 
complications  caused  by  drugs  given  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  rejection. 

For  this  reason,  tbe  first  human  diabetic 
to  get  islet  transplants  probably  will  be  one 
who  has  had  a  kidney  transplant  and  has 
proven  capable  of  handling  antt-rejeotlon 
drugs.  "At  the  rate  we're  going,  hopefuUy  thli 
will  be  done  within  the  next  couple  of  years." 
says  Dr.  John  Najarlan  of  Minnesota's  surgery 
department. 

waanna  "occult"  diabrtcs 
Preventive  medicine  also  is  tackling 
diabetes.  Mounting  evidence  suggests  that 
mumps,  German  measles  and  some  In- 
fiuensa-llke  viruses  may  trigger  diabetes  in 
genetically  prone  youngsters.  In  animals, 
such  viruses  ssem  to  disrupt  tbe  release  of 
insulin  or  kUl  the  InsuUn-produclng  cells 
entirely.  If  the  virus  or  viruses  in  hiunans 
ever  is  identified,  an  antldlabetes  vaodne 
could  be  made. 

0tm,  Dr.  John  Z.  Craighead,  a  University 
of  Vermont  patbologlst  and  viral  expert, 
warns  tbat  "It  took  80  or  40  years  to  naU 
down"  the  p<«lomyelltls  virus. 

IteanwbUs.  a  test  tbat  measures  insulin 
levels  in  humans  may  be  ussd  to  warn  against 
onset  of  dlabetea  better  than  the  conven- 
tional glucoae-toleranoe  test.  For  the  past 
two  yean.  Chicago  patbdogUt  Dr.  Joseph 
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Kraft  has  tried  a  new  Insulin  test  and  tbe 
conventional  test  on  about  3,000  patients  at 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Nearly  half  the  1,500 
whose  blood  sugar  registered  normal  on  the 
conventional  test  showed  "diabetic  patterns" 
OQ  tbe  insvtlin  test.  About  100  of  these 
"occult,"  or  previously  undetected,  diabetics 
Uter  corrected  their  insulin  abnormalities 
through  low-carbohydrate  diets. 


JAPANESE  AUTO  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  1975,  I  introduced  S.  2468.  a  bill 
to  increase  the  duty  on  certain  auto- 
mobile industry  produc,ts.  My  intent  in 
advocating  this  measure,ls  to  bring  equity 
to  the  area  of  international  trade  in  au- 
tomobiles. Both  the  European  community 
and  Japan  have  discriminated  against 
Imported  American-made  iiut(Hnobiles 
for  many  years.  This  discrimination  is 
comprised  of  high  tariffs  and  numerous 
nontariff  trade  barriers.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  allowed 
what  amounts  to  open  access  to  its  auto- 
mobile markets  by  foreign  competitors. 

Both  the  total  number  of  f  orei{^-made 
cars  sold  as  well  as  the  percentage  of 
the  domestic  auto  market  they  hold  have 
Increased  during  the  past  year.  This  has 
occurred  while  domestic  manufacturers 
have  experienced  the  worst  sales  records 
in  years  and  imemployment  in  the  in- 
dustry is  astoundingly  high. 

The  Japanese  recently  announced  that 
their  total  automobile  exports  this  fiscal 
year  which  ends  March  31,  1976,  will 
probably  be  a  record  high.  It  is  expected 
that  2,600.000  units  will  be  shipped 
abroad.  Japanese  exports  to  the  United 
States  continue  to  rise  quickly  despite  a 
continuing  recessionary  domestic  market. 

Mr.  President,  American-made  auto- 
mobiles could  not  be  sold  in  the  Japanese 
market  as  readily  as  their  products  are 
marketed  here.  This  is  discriminatory. 
The  combination  of  rising  imports  and 
extensive  export  restrictions  keeps  the 
d«nestic  industry  in  serious  trouble.  Af- 
firmative action  must  be  taken  to  rectify 
this  imbalance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Japamxsb  Aoto  BxroBTB  Baax  at 
ALL-Tncx  High 

ToKTO. — Japanese  automobile  exports  this 
fiscal  year,  ending  on  March  SI,  1976,  most 
likely  will  estebllab  an  all-time  reoord  with 
13-month  shipments  exceeding  3,600,000 
units,  it  was  learned  Wednesday. 

Sources  within  the  Industry  said  Japan's 
automobile  producers  In  fiscal  1074  exported 
3,876,000  units  of  all  types.  This  was  a  reoord 
year  for  Jiqianeee  makers  at  that  time. 

It  was  explained  that  this  year^  fine  ex- 
pectations were  based  upon  tbe  fact  tbat 
itoeks  of  Japanese  motor  ears  (including 
trucks  and  buses)  In  the  major  global  mar- 
kets are  currently  running  out  and  manu- 
facturers are  being  pressed  by  overseas  dis- 
tributors to  Inoreaw  their  efforts  to  rebuild 
Inventories. 

nVOBTB  TO  VM. 

Japanese  exports  of  automobiles  to  the 
Waited  States  are  rising  rapidly  as  sales  in 
tbat  market  continue  to  do  exceptionally 
w^U.  according  to  oOdala  of  the  Japan  Auto- 
mobUe  Manufaeturen'  Association.  And,  m 
■ddltton,  similar  favorable  eondltiotu  pies- 
•ntly  exist  in  other  key  Importing  regions. 


The  association  also  reported  that  Japan's 
motOT  vehicle  eq>orts  during  the  ^ril-Sep- 
tember  term  totaled  1,314,026  units.  This  was 
just  3JS  percent  under  the  aU-time  record 
established  during  tbe  same  six  months  of 
last  year.  But  exports  in  the  next  six  months 
should  be  much  higher,  it  was  disclosed. 

Japan's  auto  manufacturers  in  September, 
for  example,  exported  236,729  motor  cars  of 
all  types.  This  was  a  jiunp  of  5.7  percent 
against  such  shipments  in  August  and  1.6 
percent  above  tbe  figure  exported  in  the  same 
month  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  association  said  motor- 
cycle exports  in  tbe  AprU-September  term 
totaled  1.260.846  unite.  This  was  21.9  per- 
cent under  the  comparable  figure  for  the 
same  six-month  term  of  1974. 

In  September,  Jar^'^'s  motorcycle  exports 
totaled  only  208,46'  ...  down  16.9  percent 

compared  with  sh..  ^t»  in  August  and  31.8 
percent  below  the  flguree  for  the  same  month 
of  1974. 


DENVER  NEIGHBORS  ACT  TO 
FIGHT  CRIME 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  appalling  increase 
in  crime  and  with  the  equally  appalling 
difficulty  of  our  criminal  justice  system 
to  control  that  increase.  Our  mail  brings 
us  daily  accounts  of  the  personal  heart- 
break that  lies  behind  the  crime  statis- 
tics. People  are  burglarized.  People  are 
assaulted.  People  are  raped.  People  are 
robbed.  Rich  people.  Poor  people.  City 
people.  Suburban  people.  Rural  people. 

More  police  hardware  is  not  the  an- 
swer; neither  is  "a  cop  on  every  block." 
Not  only  are  these  alternatives  uneco- 
nomical, but  also  they  simply  do  not 
work.  Moreover,  they  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  criminal  rather  than  the  victim. 

The  city  and  county  of  Denver  has 
started  a  new  program  that  bears  watch- 
ing— a  crime  prevention  program  that 
directly  helps  the  potential  victims  of 
criminals,  the  citizens  thonselves. 

It  started  October  1  and  it  is  called 
Neighbors  Against  Crime  Together — 
Neighbors — ^ACT.  It  is  funded  by  LEAA 
and  sponsored  by  the  Denver  Anti-Crime 
Council. 

Its  director,  Dave  Martin,  is  spear- 
heading an  effort  aimed  at  doing  two 
things:  first,  educating  citizens  about 
specific  crimes  of  rape,  robbery,  assault 
and  burglary;  and  second,  involving  citi- 
zens in  helping  each  other  at  a  neigh- 
borhood level  to  avoid  beccmiing  victims 
of  crime. 

The  Denver  Poet  recently  editorially 
endorsed  this  effort.  The  Post* s  message 
is  worth  sharing.  For  that  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(fttun  The  Denver  Poet,  Oct.  37. 1976] 
You  Cak  Hklt  FtaHT  Cancx 

A  federally-financed  Denver  organisation 
this  month  begins  a  year-long  antl-crlme 
project  dedicated  to  the  premise  tbat  the 
people  who  can  help  moat  are  the  potential 
vlotUns. 

Local  efforts  often  are  made  In  this  dl- 
reotton  but  the  euirent  campaign  by  Neigh- 
bors Against  Crime  Together  (Nelghbors- 
ACT)  iH^tpears  to  be  the  flret  comprehensive 
effort  in  a  major  city. 

At  a  cost  of  11.1  million  In  fMeral  fxinds. 
parceled  out  through  the  Iaw  enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA) .  the  group 


wlU  fight  four  specific  crimes:  assault,  rob- 
bery, rape  and  burglary. 

Except  for  burglary,  these  are  the  crimes 
which  cause  most  of  the  Insult,  injury  and 
outrage  to  citizens.  If  Neighbors- ACT  can 
reduce  these  crimes  5  to  10  per  cent  In  a 
year,  as  the  group  plans,  a  heartening  step 
against  crime  will  have  been  taken. 

The  Denver  Post  supports  such  a  campaign 
as  part  of  its  ongoing  editorial  effort  to  of- 
fer its  opinion  on  crime  in  the  United  States. 
Various  facets  of  the  effort  to  curb  crime  are 
being  discussed  in  periodic  editorials. 

According  to  David  K.  Martin,  the  proj- 
ect's executive  director,  getting  ordinary  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  think  about  protecting 
themselves  is  a  much-needed  objective. 

By  considering  ways  in  wtiich  they  are 
vulnerable  to  crime  citizens  can  make  a 
major  contribution.  Knowing  their  neighbors, 
cooperating  with  them  in  crime  fighting,  and 
making  residences  safer  from  entry — these 
are  anu>ng  tbe  Neighbors-ACT  objectives. 

Martin  mentioned  a  small  thing  tbat  prob- 
ably suggests  many  ways  citizens  can  help. 
How  many  urban  or  suburban  residents  know 
the  at-work  telephone  number  of  their  next- 
door  neighbor?  In  times  when  a  suspected 
burglary  is  in  progress  such  information 
might  be  vital. 

There  are  many  other  things  to  be  done. 
They  add  up  to  a  neighborhood  concern 
which,  in  sum,  helps  speU  out  the  message  to 
criminals:  this  neighborhood  doesnt  want 
any  more  crime  and  it  wiU  strike  back 
against  those  who  perpetrate  it. 

To  make  sure  the  campaign  gets  properly 
launched  Neighbors-ACT  is  conducting  two 
parallel  efforts. 

One  is  a  media  campaign  aimed  at  getting 
Denver  area  businesses  to  support  dissemina- 
tion of  educational  material  supplied  by 
newspapers  and  electronic  media.  This  is  tbe 
quickest  way  to  reach  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. 

But  the  other  level  of  outreach  may  be  the 
moet  effective.  An  intensive  training  program 
will  be  started  in  30  high-crime  census  tracts. 
Two  major  areas  of  the  city,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  110,000.  will  be  given  first- 
person  instruction  in  fighting  crime.  Teams 
drawn  from  30  organisers  and  coordinators 
under  Martin's  direction  will  operate  from 
the  East  Side  Actlcm  Center,  3855  Tremont 
Place,  and  the  West  Side  Action  Center,  1108 
Santa  Fe  Drive. 

By  speech-making,  by  door-to-door  contact 
and  campaigns  conducted  through  local  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  Neighbors-ACT  will 
seek  to  coordinate  the  biggest  citizen  effort 
against  crime  in  the  community's  history. 
The  program  should  have  wide  support  and, 
for  tbe  record.  It  welcomes  as  much  dttaen 
Input  as  It  can  get.  Anyone  Interested  in 
contacting  the  project  office  can  do  so  by 
dialing  534-1671  In  Denver. 


A  MAJOR  SUCCESS  IN  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  FUSION  POWER 
AS    A    NEW    ENERGY    SOURCE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
caU  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Adminlstiration  that 
fusion  energy  research  scientists  have 
reached  a  new  plateau  in  their  efforts  to 
produce  the  conditions  necessary  for 
production  of  fusion  energy. 

Ttie  ERDA  announcement  said  scl- 
enttets  at  the  Francis  Bittet  Natkxial 
Magnet  Laboratory  At  Maasachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  have  achieved 
a  fivefold  improTement  In  the  contain- 
ment of  extreme  hot  fusion  fuel,  caDed 
plasma. 

This  achlevemoit  was  attained  on  a 
relatively  small  fusion  research  device 
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known  as  the  Alcator  TcAamak.  It  rep- 
rMentcd  an  improTement  in  contain- 
moit  of  the  pJasma  5  times  greater 
than  have  been  achieved  anywhere  in 
tlie  warid  before  and  10  times  greater 
than  had  been  attained  in  all  except  one 
expolment. 

In   Ub   announcement   of   the   MIT 
achlerement.  ERDA  said : 

nils  dvreloianMxt  la  of  major  ImportanM 
to  BtDA's  ftMloii  progrmm.  and  It  addj 
fmtlMr  erwtaDM  to  ■BDA'a  projeettoos  ttxat 
power  might  be  developed  to  the 
stage   before    the   esd   ot .  the 


Tbe  princ^m  research  effort  in  the 
fusion  power  field  at  the  moment  is  a 
▼ery  large  Tokamak  device  to  be  built 
at  Pzlnceton,  NJ.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Princeton  device  will  be  able  to  demon- 
strate for  the  first  time  that  a  fusion 
device  can  pnxbice  net  energy. 

While  ttie  IdT  achievement  is  not  di- 
rectly transferrable  to  the  Princeton 
project,  the  knowledge  gained  from  the 
experiment  at  lOT  will  be  valuable  to 
the  Princeton  project  and  gives  greater 
aararance  of  success. 

Despite  the  lOT  accomplishment, 
however,  the  fact  remains  the  develop- 
ment of  fusion  power  to  tlie  commercial 
ste^  before  the  end  of  the  century  is 
dependent  on  keojing  work  on  the 
Princeton  Tokamak  device  on  schedule. 

Tbe  ERDA  authorization  bill  contains 
provlsioos  which  authorize  appropria- 
tkns  of  $23  mmian  for  what  is  known  as 
the  Tokamak  Fusion  Test  Reactor— 
IVTR— at  Prtoceton. 

In  the  public  works  appropriation  bill. 
tbe  House  appronrtd  aoiy  $15  million  for 
the  TWTft.  I  already  have  written  to 
8eQat<Mr  Oujijiu,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  PubUe  Works  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  to  Inform  him  of  my  in- 
tentloa  to  seek  to  have  that  figure  raised 
to  $23  mlllkm.  the  fun  amount  author- 


I  believe  the  achievement  at  UTT  gives 
us  an  additional  reasMi  f  or  la-ovldlng  the 
fun  $23  minioQ  tor  the  ITTB  so  that  ef- 
forts to  bring  furitm  power  to  the  com- 
mgefaJ  stage  will  not  be  delayed  by  In- 
tuHkknit  funding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  oqjy 
of  BBDA's  announcement  on  the  MIT 
aebievement  be  printed  In  the  Rxooid. 

Tbere  being  no  objectian.  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tbe  ttmcota.  as  follows: 
A  li*»oa  Bocam  a  the  DcvBuiranrr  or 

9uaium  PowiB  as  a  New  tkumui  Bovmcm 

Tbm^tmrgf  Beeeerch  end  Derelopment  Ad- 
nttntitnXUxi  has  today  announced  an 
•^<««eaMnt  of  major  slgnMcanoe  In  the 
yy**  «»  new  souroee  of  energy  for  the 
nrtam  et  ttols  oountiy.  At  the  Ftaads  Bitter 
W'ttwl  itMgaa*  iMbontarj  at  the  lUfMa- 
rhnsetts  InatttuU  ot  Tsdiaology  a  reaearch 
devlee  kaovn  as  tlM  Alcator  Tokamak  has 
rea^ad  a  new  high  point  In  the  PaHon 
fomm  Beaearck  and  Deveiopoent  program's 
eOort  to  prodnoe  In  the  laboratory  those 
^•^"MlWiuua  required  for  the  fualoa  proosas. 
thaptoesM  that  prodaoM  the  eiMffgy  oC  the 
sua  and  «ha  atari  and  that  pRNBiMa  to  be  an 
etaadaat  and  enylrfmsMintaily  attnettve 
ot  enetgy  for  the  future.  The  IflT 
Bts,  operating  (ha  Aleator  devle*  wM 
'  tts  darign  limits,  have  been  aUe  to  Im^ 
prove   the   eoBtatnnsnt  of  «Ktr«otf  y  hot 


fusion  fuel,  called  plasma,  5-10  times  over 
that  previously  achieved  In  other  fusion  ex- 
periments. 

Por  two  decades  scientists  all  over  the 
world  have  been  striving  produce  the  req- 
uisite fusion  conditions  in  tbe  laboratory. 
Fusion  la  the  process  In  which  light  particles 
at  matter  join  together,  or  fuse,  to  form 
heavier  particles  and  neutrons,  which  can  be 
used  to  produce  electric  power. 

Fusion  as  an  energy  source  has  a  number  of 
striking  advantagee:  the  fuel,  a  form  of 
hydrogen.  Is  available  In  abundance  In  sea 
water;  the  fusion  process  Itself  Is  Inherently 
safe  In  that  nuclear  runaway  Is  not  possible; 
radioactive  waste  Is  projected  to  be  minimal; 
and  weapons  grade  nuclear  materials  are  not 
produced.  Fusion  power,  therefore,  repre- 
sents a  very  desirable  future  energy  option. 

The  difficulty  In  producing  fusion  condl- 
ttons  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  fuel 
atoms  naturally  repel  each  other  and  must 
be  heated  to  tremendous  temperatures,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  degrees,  before  they  col- 
lide with  enough  force  to  fuse.  But  as  atoms 
are  heated,  containing  them  becomes  more 
difficult.  The  central  research  problem  has 
therefore  been  heating  this  fusion  fuel,  the 
plasma,  and  slmiUtaneously  confining  enough 
of  It  for  a  long  enough  time. 

The  approach  that  has  received  the  most 
attention  in  controlled  fusion  research  Is 
magnetic  confinement,  In  which  large  mag- 
netic fields  are  xised  to  restrict  tbe  motion 
of  the  particles  of  the  hot  pltisma  fuel.  The 
most  promising  of  the  many  magnetic  con- 
finement concepts  is  the  tokamak.  a  dough- 
nut-shaped device  filled  with  tbe  hot  gaseous 
fusion  fuel.  The  Alcator  tokamak  at  MIT  Is 
one  of  five  tokamaks  now  operating  In  the 
VJB.  Although  small  compared  to  the  other 
tokamaks.  It  was  specifically  designed  to 
have  a  magnetic  field  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  the  other  devices. 

As  operation  ot  Alcator  has  gradually 
reached  higher  and  higher  magnetic  field 
lervris.  It  has  been  possible  to  steadily  im- 
prove Its  containment  properties.  In  recent 
weeks,  still  operating  well  below  Its  maxi- 
mum magnetle  field.  Alcator  has  already 
achieved  fuel  omtalnment  five  times  bet- 
ter than  In  any  other  tokamak  In  the  world. 
BpedflcaUy,  the  product  of  the  plasma 
density  and  the  plasma  craiflnement  time 
has  been  raised  to  a  value  of  10"  (10.000  bU- 
llon)  seconds  per  cubic  centimeter,  at  a 
plasma  temperatxire  of  10.000.000  degrees.  In 
addition,  the  plasma  is  extremely  pure,  al- 
most completely  free  of  undesirable  Inqrarl- 
tles.  The  simultaneous  production  of  these 
fnstoD  plasma  parameters  in  Alcator  thus 
represente  a  significant  scientific  achieve- 
ment, a  world  record  for  the  performance 
of  fusion  devices,  and  a  major  step  forward 
In  energy  research, 

This  development  Is  of  major  Importance 
to  BBDA's  fusion  program,  and  it  adds  fur- 
ther credanoe  to  IBDA's  projections  that 
fOBton  power  might  be  developed  to  the 
commercial  stage  before  tbe  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. A  number  of  major  ■Hjn^tf/i^.  ^m)  teeh- 
nlcal  problems  remain  to  be  resolved  In  or- 
der to  achieve  this  goal,  however.  BpecUI- 
cally,  the  denslty-oonflnement  time  product 
win  have  to  be  raised  by  another  factor  of 
ten  to  thirty,  an  achievement  that  will  re- 
quire larger  new  experlmento.  some  of  which 
are  now  in  coostmetton  or  on  the  drawing 
boards.  Further,  temperatures  of  over  100,- 
OOOxno  degrees  will  be  required.  t«i  ttmss 
blgber  than  achieved  In  Alcator.  These  tem- 
peratures have  often  been  produced  In  tbe 
laboratory  In  the  past.  For  example,  tam- 
psratuies  of  lSO.000.OOe  degrees  ware 
acfaleeed  In  the  9XII  mirror  tnAntiina  this 
aummar.  It  wUl.  nevarttaeleaa,  require  time 
and  effort  to  create  aU  of  tbe  condltiMis  for 
fusion  simultaneously  In  a  Ungle  expart- 
mentslsfstem. 


The  Alcator  program  Is  headed  by  Fio. 
fessor  Bnmo  Coppl,  who  was  the  father  ct 
the  basic  concepte  imderlylng  the  Alcator. 
The  team  that  operates  Alcator  and  mads 
the  detailed  measuremento  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Ronald  Parker.  The  experiment  Is  located  ta 
the  Francis  Bitter  National  Magnet  Labora- 
tory at  lOT. 

A  broad  range  of  fusion  research  Is  carried 
out  at  MTT  under  o(»tract  with  BRDA.  The 
Alcator  experiment  was  Initiated  in  1971 
and  came  into  initial  operation  In  1974.  The 
recent  reeulto  will  be  presented  by  Dr. 
Parker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dlvlson  of  Plasma 
Physics  of  the  American  Physloal  Society  la 
St.  Petersburg.  Florida.  November  9-14. 


RETIREBOirr  OF  THOMAS  D 
MORRIS  FROM  THE  GENERAL  AC- 
COUNTINO  OFFICE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Morris,  the 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  for  Man- 
agement Services  will  retire  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Mr.  Morris  is 
a  distinguished  public  servant  with  a 
record  of  high  achievement  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  former 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  before  he  assumed 
his  present  duties  where  he  played  a  vital 
role  in  tbe  majc^  reorganization  of  the 

|GAO  which  many  consider  to  be  tbe 

r'rlght  arm"  of  the  Congress. 

I     In  departing  the  Federal  service  Mr. 

f  Morris  is  asBumtng  new  duties  as  assist- 
ant secretary  for  administrative  services 
in  Florida's  Department  of  Health  and 
Rehabilitation  Services.  This  is  a  new 
position  recently  estabUshed  by  tbe 
Florida  Legislature  and  I  wish  him  wen 
as  he  takes  his  demonstrated  managerial 
sldUs  to  this  important  new  position. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoro,  tbe 
recent  announcement  of  the  Comptroller 
General  regarding  Mr.  Morris'  retire- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoso,  as  follows: 

C!oicPTaoLLEa  Oknbui. 

or  THx  UmrsD  Statoi, 
Waahtngton,  D.C.,  October  1, 1875. 
Heads  or  Divisioirs  amd  Otticxb 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Morris.  Asslstent  Comp- 
troller General  for  Management  Services,  will 
retire  from  Federal  Service  on  November  14, 
1976,  m  order  to  accept  the  poet  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administrative  Servloee.  Florida 
Department  of  Health  and  BehablUtetioa 
Services.  Tbia  U  a  new  post  estaUlshed  last 
July  aa  part  of  a  comprehensive  reorganisa- 
tion enacted  by  the  Florida  leglalature. 

Effective  November  15,  1975,  Mr.  Clerlo  P. 
Pin.  present  Deputy  Assistant  Comptrollsr 
General  for  Management  Servlcee.  Is  namsd 
Director  of  Management  Services  and  wiU  be 
responsible  for  all  functions  and  actlvlOss 
now  assigned  by  OAO  Order  No.  0130.1J, 
dated  January  15, 1976. 

Mr.  Moms  expreaaed  his  atrong  dealie  to 
retire  for  family  reaaona  nearly  two  yean 
ago  but  haa  deferred  doing  ao  at  my  request 
While  I  regret  hla  daolalon.  Z  know  that  he 
made  U  only  after  the  moat  careful  thought 
Mr.  MoiTla  la  one  of  the  outatandlng  pubUo 
aervante  In  the  Federal  Servioe  and  haa  con- 
tributed greatty  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Department  of  Defenaa^ 
and  during  tbe  past  five  years  to  the  OAO. 
We  will  mlaa  him  greatly  but  wlah  blm  well 
in  hla  pew  endeavor. 

■UCBI  B.  6TAATS, 

OomptroUer  Oenenl. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  BUSING 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  columnist 
William  Raspberry  of  the  Washington 
Post  has. recently  addressed  himself  in 
several  articles  to  the  problem  of  busing 
in  our  Nation  today.  One  of  his  recent 
articles  deals  frankly  and  intelligently 
with  the  pitfalls  of  forced  busing  and 
points  out  very  clearly  some  of  the  short- 
comings of  such  programs,  while  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  improved  educa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Raspberry's  article  "Busing  Probably 
Isn't  the  Answer"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Busing  Probably  Isn't  the  Amsweb 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

A  reader  remarks  that  he  was  surprised  at 
my  recent  column  questioning  the  value  of 
large-scale  busing.  "I  wouldn't  have  thought 
that  }'ou  would  be  opposed  to  racial  integra- 
tion," be  said. 

I'm  not,  of  course.  I  am  opposed  to  bad 
education,  to  stupidity  and  waste,  and  to  in- 
flexible, counterproductive  responses  to 
poorly  thought-out  questions. 

Busing — at  least  on  the  scale  being  iirged 
by  the  NAACP — Is  supposed  to  perform  two 
primary  functions.  First,  It  Is  supposed  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  education  available 
to  black  children,  particularly  the  children 
of  the  big  city  slums. 

Second,  it  is  supposed  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  an  Integrated  society,  a  so- 
ciety In  which  race  will  no  longer  be  a  major 
consideration. 

I  have  no  disagreement  with  those  goals. 
I  simply  doubt  that  large-scale  busing  Is  the 
way  to  achieve  them. 

The  first  goal — Improved  education — Is  the 
Important  one  for  me,  and  my  view  is  that 
It  Is  a  question  best  faced  directly.  The  in- 
tegration of  the  society  can  be  promoted  by 
public  policy,  to  be  sure,  but  I  doubt  that 
It  is  amenable  to  judicial  flat. 

But  even  in  terms  of  the  first  goal,  some 
people  see  racial  integration  as  an  Important 
aspect  of  Unproved  education.  It  Is  Important, 
though  not  indispensable. 

If  I  were  In  charge  of  things,  I  would  first 
make  certain  that  no  child  would  be  barred 
from  any  school  because  of  his  race.  That  Is 
essentially  what  the  Supreme  Coiu^  ordered 
In  Its  1964  decree. 

But  I  would  not  merely  outlaw  segrega- 
tion; I  would  Introduce  policies  to  promote 
integration  and  dismantle  policies  calculated 
to  separate  the  races.  That  is  desegregation. 

And  I  would  do  one  thing  more:  I  would 
make  It  possible  for  any  child  to  transfer,  on 
a  space -available  basis,  from  a  nearby  school 
In  which  hla  race  is  predominant  to  a  more 
distant  school  in  which  his  race  was  in  the 
minority.  I  would  not  order  it.  I  would  simply 
permit  It,  providing  transportation  where 
necessary. 

Such  a  policy  would  dllTer  from  present 
busing  plans  In  several  key  ways.  To  begin 
with.  It  would  not  be  an  Imposed  plan  and 
would,  therefore,  not  generate  the  fear- 
spawned  opposition  that  busing  has  gener- 
ated. It  would  also  involve  fewer  children 
and,  as  a  result,  be  less  disruptive,  less  com- 
plicated logUtlcally,  and  lees  costly. 

And  it  would  leave  alone  those  children 
and  their  parente  for  whom  Integration  is 
not  a  matter  of  high  priority. 

One  of  the  reasons  so  many  people  are 
convinced  of  the  educaUonal  beneflte  (par- 
ticularly to  black  children)  of  racial  integra- 
tion Is  that  they  have  seen  the  academic 
improvement  of  children  whose  parente  make 
special  efforte  to  get  them  into  Integrated 
schools. 


These  special  efforts  may  Include  anything 
from  budget-straining  moves  to  new  neigh- 
borhoods, to  applications  tot  special  exemp- 
tions, to  outright  lies  ai>out  where  they  live. 

Children  who  see  special  advantages  in 
attending  a  school  out  of  their  neighborhood 
(or  whose  parente  see  such  advantages)  tend 
to  achieve  academically.  The  very  fact  of 
the  special  effort  assures  that  the  transfer 
will  be  viewed  as  a  positive  thing.    . 

But  we  keep  misreading  what  we  see.  We 
see  a  child  (or  a  family)  with  strong  feel- 
ings about  education  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  attend  a  distent,  Integrated  school,  and 
we  see  an  educational  payoff.  And  too  often 
we  conclude  that  it  is  the  fact  of  the  trans- 
fer, rather  than  the  strong  feelings  and  edu- 
cational ambition,  that  lead  to  tbe  academic 
Improvement,  and  we  try  to  generalize  the 
resulte  by  generalizing  the  transfers. 

It  rarely  works.  What  often  happens  is 
that  children  involuntarily  transferred  be- 
cause of  their  race  arrive  at  the  new  school 
full  of  fears,  insecurities  and  resentmente. 
In  many  cases  they  learn  hardly  anything 
at  all  except  how  easy  it  is  to  buffalo  guilt- 
stricken  white  teachers  or  to  beat  up  on 
white  kids. 

When  this  happens,  and  when  whites  move 
farther  away  in  attempt  to  avoid  it,  we  put 
the  blame  on  racism  or  Insensltlvlty  but 
never  where  it  belongs;  on  the  fact  that 
children  tend  to  respond  negatively  when 
they  find  themselves  where  they'd  rather  not 
be. 

Of  course  you  can  always  take  the  posi- 
tion that  integration  Is  too  Important  a  goal 
to  be  left  to  the  desires  of  people.  You  can 
insist  that  Integration  is  constitutionally 
mandated  and  call  upon  the  courte  to  order 
it. 

But  you  ought  to  be  ready  with  a  shopping 
list  of  culprite  when  your  well-meant  ef- 
forte  fail  to  produce  Improved  education, 
better  racial  feeling  or  even  integration. 


NEW  STAFF  BOSS  AT  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  changing 
the  name  of  the  White  House  to  Wyo- 
ming House  would,  I  admit,  be  stretching 
history  quite  a  bit,  however.  It  Is  gratify- 
ing to  see  Wyomingites  or  people  with 
Wyoming  ties  working  in  these  high  posi- 
tions within  the  administration  at  the 
White  House.  I  congratulate  them. 

Connie  Gerard  from  Greybull,  Wyo. 
has  been  with  the  press  office  at  the 
White  House  for  12  years.  Judy  Wilson 
from  Cheyenne  presently  serves  as  an  as- 
sistant to  Donald  Rumsfeld  and  Richard 
Cheney. 

Mr.  Cheney,  although  not  Wyoming 
born,  gained  much  of  his  higher  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Wyoming.  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  about  Mr.  Cheney  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Washington  Star 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objecticm.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ford  Workhorse  New  Staff  Boss  at 
Whtte  House 

Behind  almost  every  successful  executive 
can  be  found  a  workhorse.  President  Ford's 
workhorse  is  Richard  B.  Cheney,  named  by 
the  President  to  replace  Donald  Rumsfeld 
as  White  House  chief  of  staff. 

Cheney,  33,  has  been  deputy  assistant  to 
the  President  since  Dec.  18.  Ford  announced 
his  promotion  at  a  news  conference  last 
night  after  saying  he  would  nominate  Runu- 
feld  to  be  secretery  of  defense. 

Cheney,    a   close    Rumsfeld    associate    for 


six  years,  occupies  the  office  cloeest  to  Ford's 
Oval  Office  of  any  major  aide  In  the  White 
House.  An  efficiency  expert  would  have  it  so. 

Across  Cheney's  desk  flow  the  papers  that 
go  to  and  from  Ford.  As  the  deputy  White 
House  chief  of  staff,  Cheney  keeps  in  order 
letters,  memos,  charte  and  other  documente 
addressed  to  Ford  and  those  coming  back 
from  the  Oval  Office. 

But  It  Is  not  a  paper-shuflling  operation. 
The  reins  of  government  run  largely  acroea 
Cheney's  desk. 

The  Lincoln,  Neb.,  native  Is  involved  in 
what  the  papers  say.  He  Insures  that  the 
President  U  getting  all  the  advice  from  all 
concerned  on  any  given  subject.  He  Insures 
that  perrons  who  should  be  consulted  are 
consulted  and  their  words  reach  Ford.  He 
makes  certain  that  Itord's  instructions  are 
carried  out. 

Most  presidente  have  complained  at  one 
time  or  another  that  their  major  headache 
Is  insuring  their  orders  get  carried  out.  Ford 
has  not — and  Cheney  is  one  reason. 

Cheney  has  been  closely  associated  with 
Rumsfeld  since  1969,  when  he  began  two 
years  as  executive  assistant  to  Rumsfeld, 
then  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

After  Rumsfeld  moved  to  the  White  House 
as  a  counselor  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Cheney  followed  him  there  as  Rumsfeld's 
deputy.  And  he  steyed  with  Rumsfeld  again 
from  late  1971  until  early  1973 — as  his  as- 
sistant at  the  now-defunct  Cost  of  Living 
Council. 

Cheney  and  Rumsfeld  came  back  to  the 
White  House  at  almost  the  same  time  in 
September  1974  to  help  Ford  launch  his  new 
administration. 

Cheney  was  working  for  the  Washington 
investment  flrm  of  Bradley.  Woods  and  Co. 
when  he  Joined  Rumsfeld  at  OEO. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
where  he  also  received  a  masters  degree,  he 
did  additional  graduate  work  in  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

He  served  on  the  staff  of  Republican  Oov. 
Warren  EInowles  of  Wisconsin  and  later  was 
a  congressional  fellow  on  the  staff  of  Bep. 
WUliam  Stelger,  R-Wls. 


CAPITAL  FORMATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  re- 
cently appeared  in  Business  Week  an  ex- 
cellent article  outlining  the  capital  for- 
mation future  for  our  Nation.  The  capi- 
tal gap  is  a  bomb  on  a  slow  fuse  which 
threatens  our  economy  and  our  Nation 
as  we  know  it  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  from  Business 
Week,  entitled  "The  Capital— $4.5  Tril- 
lion America"  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recors. 
as  follows: 

The  Cartal — S4.5  TanxioN  AnaaicA 

The  Jaws  that  threaten  the  nation's  well- 
being  are  not  thoee  on  the  giant  flsh  that 
looms  up  in  front  of  moviegoers,  but  those 
on  the  yawning  capital  gap  that  faces  the 
U.S.  this  year  and  as  far  ahead  as  anyone 
can  see.  For  the  failure  of  the  supply  of  capi- 
tal to  keep  up  with  demand  could  eat  the  na- 
tion's stendard  of  living  alive. 

The  amount  of  capital  that  the  U.S.  needs 
if  it  is  to  move  back  to  ite  historic  real 
growth  rate  of  4  percent  a  year  and  stay  there 
is  enormous  by  any  measure.  Between  1955 
and  1964,  the  U.S.  economy  consumed  9760- 
billlon  in  capital  in  turning  out  aU  the  cars 
and  TV  sets,  in  buUdlng  all  the  houses  and 
factories  and  shopping  centers  that  a  grow- 
ing population  wanted  Between  1965  and 
1974.  the  nation's  ooosumption  of  capital 
doubled  to  •l.e-trillion.  By  the  best  estimates 
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kVklUble,  tb«  VS.  wlU  need  tlie  Incredible 
BUin  of  M-fi-tzlllloa  In  new  c*plt«l  funds 
In  the  a«Kt  10  yean:  capital  that,  for  the 
most  part,  will  have  to  oome  from  the  sayings 
of  tbe  Amartcan  people  and  the  profits  of 


Uxikad  at  In  a  slightly  dlfTNvnt  way,  the 
nation's  total  aopply  ai  capital  will  have  to 
rise  at  a  compound  annual  rate  of  8.7  per- 
cent during  ttic  next  decade,  compared  with 
•  oonpottBd  annual  rata  at  0.7  percent  in 
tiM  past  decade. 

vwriMtaAjn  oowsi 


The  obstacles  to  raising  that  kind  of  money 
In  the  mf'vtnTntr  euTlronment  that  is  likely  to 
prevail  m  tbe  next  decade,  and  distributing 
It  to  wban  It  wlU  be  needed,  are  formidable. 
partiapa  Insonnountable.  But  the  social  and 
financial  oonaequenoes  of  not  generating 
sufllcient  savings  to  provide  money  on  that 
scale  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  A 
capital  shortage  at  the  magnitude  that  seems 
possible  would  make  the  VS.  economy  a 
tough  place  for  anycme — individuals  and 
giant  corporations  alike — to  make  a  living. 
This  Is  wbat  a  coital  crisis  would  mean : 

Tbe  llnanrlal  martets  would  be  chronically 
unable  to  provlda  the  necessary  flows  of 
funds  to  flnance  the  economy's  expenditures 
at  rates  of  Intsrsat  that  anyone  could  afford. 
Indeed,  under  the  lash  of  a  federal  bwlget 
deflctt  of  mors  than  $10S-bUllon  In  two 
yean,  this  symptom  of  a  coital  shortage  Is 
alrsady  present  in  the  UjB.  financial  markets 
•ven  though  the  demand  for  funds  is  low  be- 
eause  at  recession.  Short-term  Interest 
rates  have  turned  higher  again,  and  long- 
term  rates  are  already  near  or  at  historic 
piialrs  even  though  the  economy  is  raly  In 
the  early  stages  of  recovery.  For  a  dis- 
turbingly large  numbm-  ot  would-be  bor- 
rowers, from  New  York  City  to  some  of  the 
nation's  largest  corporations,  there  is  no 
Bxmey  to  be  had  today  at  any  price. 

The  VS.  economy  would  suffer  from  both 
dironlc  shortages  of  goods  and  from  con- 
tinued high  Inflation  because  capital  ex- 
penditures by  business  would  be  insufficient 
to  generate  enough  capacity  to  meet  demand 
at  reasonably  stable  prices.  A  low  utilization 
rate  vlrtuaUy  guarantees  that  the  VS.  wUl 
not  become  a  true  shortage  economy  again 
until  1080  at  the  earliest.  But  there  wlU  be 
areas  of  shortage  before  then,  and  when  and 
if  the  economy  moves  back  to  full  employ- 
ment, the  press  of  growing  demand  against 
lass  rapidly  growing  supply  will  become 
acute.  Shortages  of  such  basic  stuff  as  chemi- 
cals, paper,  and  steel  were  already  disturb- 
ingly visible  during  the  last  period  of  high 
employment  in  1973  and  early  1974.  Nest 
ttma,  there  could  well  be  shortages  of  nearly 
•raryttlac. 

The  business  cycle  profile  would  consist  of 
sliort,  feeble  recoveries  quickly  aborted. 
Constant  upward  pressure  on  interest  rates. 
and  high  inflation.  wUl  force  the  Federal 
Keserve  into  a  tight  money  stance  early  in 
recoveries,  much  as  seems  to  be  happening 
right  now.  This  will  make  prolonged  businsss 
upswings   impossible   but   prolonged    reces- 


Tbe  corporate  structure  of  the  U.S.  would 
begin  to  resemble  Japan's  zalhaUu  economy 
as  strong  companies  gobble  weak  companies 
at  an  aeoaleratlng  pace.  Tbe  capital-short 
economy  discriminates  against  any  company 
that  doss  not  have  tbe  highest  credit  rating 
bscauss  lenders  of  scarce  fimds  can  afford  to 
bold  out  fbr  only  the  very  highest  ratings. 
Already  there  is  a  tiny  group  of  companies 
that  can  raise  new  equity  capital,  a  larger 
group  that  can  raise  debt  capital,  and  a  very 
large  group  that  cannot  raise  any  capital  at 
all.  There  may  not  be  s  capital  shortage  for 
■U.  but  there  almost  surely  will  be  a  capital 
aMs  for  some.  More  and  more  of  these  bot- 
tom tier  eompanies  will  fall  by  the  waysids 
IS  Um  capital  shortage  becomes  more  Intense. 


Social  imrest  and  class  conflict  would  be- 
came endemic  because  Income  grains  will  be 
thin  to  nonexistent.  It  is  indeed  naive  to 
Imagine  that  the  capitalist-mixed  economy 
can  long  survive  a  ca^^tal  crisis.  A  nation 
that  has  been  convinced  that  it  can  grow  at 
a  fast  cllp^that  every  person  has  the  right 
to  a  Job,  an  education,  two  cars  and  a  houas 
in  the  subiirbs — ^will  have  to  live  tno^^ad 
within  th»  strict  limits  on  the  growth  of  in- 
come Imposed  by  a  capital  shortage.  "A  cen- 
tral feature  of  modem  economic  society," 
says  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  in  his  new 
book  Jfoney,  "is  the  rejection  by  subordinate 
classes  of  the  prescriptive  limits  on  their 
Income  and  consumption.  With  this  rejection 
go  claims  on  production  that  cannot  be  met; 
from  these  claims  come  Inflation." 

UTOPIAN   ASSXriCPTXONS 

A  severe  capital  crisis  In  the  years  ahead 
Is  not  foreordained.  Tbe  only  completed,  de- 
tailed studies  of  tbe  long-term  capital  out- 
look that  are  worth  their  salt — the  studies 
by  Barry  P.  Boeworth,  James  8.  Dueeenberry. 
and  Andrew  S.  Carron  for  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, and  by  Roger  E.  Brlnner  and  Al- 
len L.  Sinai  for  Data  Resources.  Inc. — con- 
elude  that  tbe  U.S.  will  skirt  the  ragged  edge 
of  a  severe  capital  gap  rather  than  fall  into 
It.  But  these  studies  are  based  on  what  could 
well  turn  out  to  be  Utopian  assumptions,  as 
their  authors  sdmlt.  In  the  Duesenberry- 
Bos  worth -Carron  study,  the  federal  budget 
oomes  into  balance  in  1977  and  stays  there.  In 
tbe  Slnal-Brinner  study,  the  balance  is 
achieved  in  1978. 

Yet  the  conditions  that  threaten  a  capital 
(Shortage  are  the  very  same  ones  that  could 
easily  undo  these  optimistic  assumptions 
about  inflatlcni  and  spending.  The  grim 
reality  is  that  budget  deflcits  promise  to  be 
deeper  than  expected  and  inflation  higher 
than  expected,  and  the  U.S.  can  escape  a 
capital  crisis  only  if  it  is  luckier  or  wiser 
than  it  has  l}een  in  the  past. 

So  far,  at  least,  Iwth  luck  and  wisdom 
seem  to  be  in  short  supply.  On  the  evidence, 
the  U.S.  has  chosen  not  to  deal  with  the 
real  threat  of  a  capital  gap  but  simply  to 
ignore  it.  Closing  that  gap  at  a  minimum 
requires  changes  in  the  tax  structure  that 
would  provide  greater  incentives  for  savings 
and  investment  and  greater  disincentives 
for  consumption.  It  is  true  that  tbe  Ford 
Administration  has  recognized  tbe  need  for 
such  changes  and  has  proposed  legislation 
aimed  at  improving  the  tax  treatment  for 
savings  and  investment.  But  what  is  mostly 
involved  is  a  cut  in  the  corporate  tax  rate- 
political  quicksand  in  a  year  of  near-9  per- 
cent unemployment. 

There  are  three  related  reasons  for  this 
Indifference  to  the  capital  shortage  issue. 
Ttxe  capital  gap  is  difficult  to  deflne,  diffi- 
cult to  measure,  difficrilt  to  understand,  and 
therefore  difficult  to  take  serloiuly.  Closing 
the  capital  gap  would  require  changes  that 
would  be  painful  to  many,  since  they  would 
require  people  to  consume  less  In  the  short 
run  so  that  society  may  grow  faster  in  the 
long  run.  And,  flnally,  the  moat  vocal  propo- 
nents of  tbe  existence  of  a  capital  gap — cor- 
porate lobbyists,  organizations  like  tbe  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Securities  In- 
dustry Assn. — represent  those  in  society  that 
would  benefit  most  directly  from  measures 
designed  to  close  it.  It  does  not  help  that 
Washington's  No.  1  capital  gap  crusader, 
Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon,  has  a 
Wall  Street  background  with  the  Investment 
banking  house  of  Salomon  Bros.,  a  Ann  that 
would  obviously  benefit  from  pro  savings, 
investment  legislation.  It  certainly  does  not 
lielp  that  Simon  has  done  far  better  at  sell- 
ing bonds  to  Wall  Street  than  legislative  pro- 
posals to  Congress. 

Difficulties  with  the  definition  of  the  capi- 
tal gap  exist  iMcause  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  there  is  always  a  capital  gap,  a  sense 
in  which  there  is  never  a  capital  gap,  and  a 


sense  in  which  a  coital  gap  can  exist  at 
some  times  but  not  at  others. 

BALSMCIXO  GOALS  AMD  SUFPLT 

A  capital  gap  can  always  be  said  to  exkt 
because  hiunan  wants  are  Insatiable.  Any 
company  that  turns  its  engineers  loose  can 
always  make  a  list  of  o^dtal  projects  that  it 
would  like  to  complete  that  stretches  from  ^ 
the  earth  to  the  moon.  And  so  can  any  luilt  '*' 
of  government  or  any  individual.  Indeed,  in 
its  study  of  the  capital  gap  that  camfe  up 
with  an  teso-bllllon  capital  shortage  for  tbe 
next  10  years,  the  NYSE  came  perilously  cloae 
to  this.  The  exchange's  research  department, 
in  effect,  estimated  the  capital  needs  of  in- 
dustries  and  units  of  government  without 
analyzing  whether  the  needs  are  realistic  in 
the  framework  of  the  overall  economy.  As  a 
consequence,  the  exchange  left  Itself  open 
to  ridicule  from  many  economists  and  from 
the  labor  movement. 

The  view  that  a  cim>ital  sb(»tage  never  ex- 
ists is  one  that  deserves  to  be  taken  far 
more  seriously.  Robert  Eisner,  a  Northwest- 
em  University  economist,  who  is  a  leading 
proponent  of  this  position,  calls  the  capital 
gap  "a  lot  of  bull."  In  an  economic  sense, 
he  says,  "it  doesn't  make  sense  to  talk  of  a 
shortage  of  either  physical  or  financial  cap- 
ital." We  live  in  an  economy,  he  argues, 
where  consiunws  and  investors  state  their 
preferences  and  the  market  acts  as  a  great 
clearinghouse.  If  people  do  not  want  to  save 
enough  to  meet  supposed  requirements,  be 
says,  "that's  Just  tough."  If  the  demand  for 
capital  is  greater  than  the  supply  at  exist- 
ing rates  of  return,  then  those  rates  of  re- 
turn and  real  interest  rates  should  rise  and 
Induce  more  savings.  Eisner  is  critical  of 
Treasury  Secretary  Simon.  "It  galls  me  that 
a  guy  like  Simon,  who  says  that  he  believes 
strongly  in  the  free  enterprise  system,  really 
doesn't  trust  the  market,"  he  says. 

Yet  there  Is  an  essential  difficulty  with  thk 
view  that  a  capital  gap  cannot  exist,  since 
the  market  equates  the  supply  of  savings 
with  the  demand  for  Investment.  And  that 
difficulty  Is  slnq>ly  that  a  society  that  is  too 
profilgate  In  consuming  rather  than  saving 
will  put  such  a  high  price  on  capital  and 
therefore  produce  so  little  of  it,  that  it  will 
not  grow  fast  enough  to  meet  some  com- 
monly accepted  goals. 

It  is,  In  fact,  a  study  o^  tbe  balance  be- 
tween commonly  accepted  goals  and  tbe  sup- 
ply of  capital  that  Is  available  to  meet  those 
goals  that  gives  a  rigorous  economic  mean- 
ing to  the  notion  of  a  capital  shortage.  The 
question  is  not  will  there  be  a  capital  short- 
age, for  the  answer  to  that  question  is  totb 
"yes"  and  "no."  Rather,  the  question  is, 
given  certain  goals  for  economic  growth  and 
total  employment,  will  the  U.S.  generate 
enough  capital  to  meet  them. 

Sound  studies  of  the  capital  shortage  do 
not,  therefore,  concentrate  primarily  on  com- 
ing up  with  iKuccar  niunbers  to  scare  people 
with,  such  as  the  NYSE's  $6SO-biUion. 
Rather,  they  begin  by  asking  where  the  econ- 
omy is  now  and  where  Americans  would  like 
it  to  be  in,  say,  10  years.  They  then  go  on 
to  estimate  tbe  capital  constraints  that  are 
likely  to  be  met  on  the  way.  In  this  sense, 
the  capital  shortage  problem  becomes  a  part 
of  the  whole  qusstion  of  economic  growth, 
and  one*  tbe  capital  shorUge  la  looked  at 
in  thU  way  it  begins  to  take  on  some  real 
meaning. 

AOCrniULATINO  CAPITAL 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
even  before,  economists  have  recognized  that 
capital  accumulation  requires  that  a  sim- 
ple—if painful — condition  be  met:  A  society 
must,  each  year,  produce  more  than  it  can 
consume.  And  if  that  society  is  going  to 
grow,  it  must  be  able  to  find  a  mechanism 
by  which  the  margin  between  production 
and  consumption  is  invested  in  capital  goods 
that  can  be  used  to  increase  productivity. 

Indeed,  as  the  classical  economists  up  to 
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and  including  Karl  Marx  demonstrated  with 
a  clarity  that  eludes  modem  economists,  the 
entire  history  of  civilization  is  bound  up 
with  capital  accumulation.  Man  ceased  to  be 
a  hunter  and  began  to  develop  the  arts  of 
civlUzatlon  only  when  the  then-fertile  area 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates — 
ancient  Mesopotamia — ^began  to  produce  an 
agricultural  surplus  that  could  be  used  to 
support  a  nonagricultural  population.  Civil- 
ization was  similarly  first  brought  to  a  high 
form  In  ancient  Egypt  largely  because  the 
incredible  fertility  of  the  Nile's  flood  plain 
permitted  the  flrst  really  wide  margin  be- 
tween production  and  consumption.  The 
real  breakthrotigh  for  the  Western  world 
came,  of  course,  with  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine,  which  led  to  a  quantum  Jump 
in  productivlt}fl  and  permitted  the  econo- 
mies of  the  We^t  to  develop  at  an  Incredible 
pace. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  required  a  huge 
margin  between  production  and  consump- 
tion, and  that  margin  has  stayed  high  for 
more  than  200  years.  The  margin  between 
production  and  consumption,  which  econo- 
mists call  savings,  is  In  part  determined  by 
the  stage  of  economic  development  a  nation 
is  in.  As  tbe  table  on  page  93  shows,  the 
margin  is  widest  in  Japan,  which  is  still  in 
tbe  relatively  early  stages  of  development 
and  lowest  in  the  so-called  mature  economies 
like  Britain  and  the  U.S. 

The  U.S.  has  managed  to  get  by  with  a 
low  savings-investment  rate,  and  can  still  do 
so  compared  to  most  countries.  But  In  the 
past  decade,  the  claims  on  that  margin 
between  production  and  oonsximption  have 
become  increasingly  vociferous — from  busi- 
ness, the  public,  and  government — as  both 
the  willingness  and  the  Incentive  to  save 
has  become  attenuated.  ^ 

Over  the  past  10  years  government  spend- 
ing, including  transfer  payments,  have  been 
increasing  at  an  astonishing  9%  annual  rate, 
more  than  double  the  4%  rate  for  the  private 
economy.  That  growth  of  government  spend- 
ing lies  at  the  heart  of  the  capital  market 
strains  that  have  appeared  in  the  past  year. 
Although  not  generally  recognized,  econo- 
mists view  the  government  as  a  potential 
saver,  counting  government  surpluses  as  well 
as  personal  and  corporate  setasldes  from  pro- 
duction as  part  of  the  nation's  total  supply 
of  savings.  On  the  other  hand,  government 
deflcits  count  as  a  claim  ttgalnst  savings.  In 
physical  terms  a  government  deflcit  means 
that  the  government  is  a  net  consumer — 
drawing  more  resources  out  of  the  economy 
than  it  Is  putting  back  in  and  eating  into 
the  nuirgin  between  production  and  con- 
sumptioh. 

THE  IIAKOIN  OXTS  SMALLER 

Happenings  in  the  flnanclal  markets  rep- 
resent the  dollar  analogy  to  the  physical 
shortage  of  capital.  Those  who  refrain  from 
consumption  provide  funds  to  the  flnanclal 
Intermediaries — the  banks  and  other  lend- 
ers— who  then  have  the  funds  available  to 
support  Investment.  And  a  thin  producldon- 
oonsumptlon  margin  leads  to  a  thin  supply 
of  coital.  The  consequences  of  a  thin  capi- 
tal supply  are  either. 

Rising  Interest  rates  as  a  strong  demand 
for  capital  competes  for  the  available  supply. 
A  capital  shortage  cannot  actually  be  seen, 
since  the  price  of  capital  (Interest  rates) 
keeps  rising  until,  on  any  given  day.  supply 
snd  demand  are  balanced.  Longer-run. 
though,  the  number  of  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses that  want  capital,  but  cannot  afford 
It,  keeps  growing. 

Moves  by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  make  up 
for  the  flnanclal  nuu-ket  capital  shortage  by 
pumping  more  money  into  the  economic  sys- 
tem. But  if  the  total  amount  of  funds  ex- 
ceeds the  amoimt  that  is  generated  by  sav- 
ings (the  difference  between  production  and 
consumption)  the  result  U  inflation. 


The  poealble  outcomes  of  a  flnanclal  market 
capital  shortage  are  not  confined  to  these 
two  extremes.  In  an  economy  that  does  not 
save  enough.  It  is  possible  and  even  likely 
that  the  flnanclal  markets  will  follow  a  zig- 
zag pattern,  alternating  between  periods  of 
tight  money  and  soaring  Interest  rates,  and 
periods  when  the  F«deral  Reserve  tries  to 
hold  rates  down  by  pumping  money  into  the 
system. 

The  worthwhile  studies  of  the  coital 
shortage  do  not  proceed  in  a  vacuiun.  They 
emerge  from  slmulatUms  of  the  performance 
of  the  VS.  economy  and  of  economic  policy 
dxiring  the  next  decade.  They  then  go  on 
to  estimate  the  ci^>ital  requirements  that 
result  from  these  simulations.  And  while 
the  studies  disagree  on  details,  there  is  agree- 
ment among  them  on  what  the  basic  con- 
tours of  the  economy  will  be  and  what  will 
have  to  be  done  if  a  severe  capital  shortage 
is  to  be  avoided. 

All  studies  l>egln  by  recognizing  that  busi- 
ness will  be  the  key  capital  user  during  the 
next  decade.  According  to  the  Data  Resources 
study,  for  example,  business  Investment  in 
machinery  (technically  producers'  durable 
equipment)  will  have  to  rise  at  a  compound 
annual  rate  of  11.5%  during  the  next  10 
years  vs.  an  8.9%  annual  rate  between  1965 
and  1974.  To  flnance  that  q)ending,  given 
an  expected  5%  to  6%  Inflation  rate,  com- 
panies will  have  to  spend  some  $1.9-trilUon 
in  the  next  decade  against  $670-bUllon  in  the 
past  decade. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  capital 
spending  will  have  to  grow  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  To  begin  with,  the  rate  of  capital 
spending  has  been  low  relative  to  the  rate 
of  growth  of  output  in  the  past  decade  as 
the  government  sector  (federal  and  local) 
grew  faster  than  the  private  sector.  Also, 
the  pollution  and  safety  laws  have  increased 
the  ci^ltal  required  for  a  given  level  of 
production.  And,  flnally,  there  are  signs  that 
it  is  now  taking  more  and  more  dollars  worth 
of  capital  to  produce  one  dollar's  worth  of 
output. 

HKAVm  BORROWING  AHEAD 

But  this  Is  not  the  only  capital  spending 
problem  and  perh^M  not  the  main  one  at 
all.  It  is  clear,  says  Gary  Fromm,  who  Is 
conducting  a  capital  spending  study  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  "that 
inflation  will  continue  to  take  a  substantial 
bite  out  of  Investment  potential."  On  the 
corporate  side,  inflation  causes  depredation 
allowances  to  fall  behind  the  cost  of  replace- 
ment capital.  So  companies  must  continue 
to  borrow  heavily  to  flnance  ci4>ltal  q>end- 
ing.  And  companies  that  have  already  bor- 
rowed to  the  absolute  hilt,  must  continue 
to  borrow  heavily  to  flnance  ciHPltal  spend- 
ing, moving  to  still  higher  ratios  of  external 
flnanclng  to  Internal  funds. 

"The  wlndup,"  says  Fromm.  "Is  that  many 
companies  will  cut  capital  spending  plans. 
Then  we  may  flnd  that  the  resiUtant  growth 
of  the  capital  stock  would  be  Insufficient  to 
sustain  the  growth  of  output  that  society 
desires." 

The  main  evidence  at  those  who  foresee  no 
capital  shortage  is  the  drop  in  the  rate  of 
return  on  invests  capital  that  shows  up  in 
the  chart  on  page  44.  To  some  eoonomlsU 
this  suggesta  not  that  the  supply  of  capital 
is  short,  but  rather  that  the  falling  return 
has  cut  into  the  demand  for  capital. 

Yet  to  Jump  from  the  fact  that  the  rate 
of  return  on  existing  capital  is  falling  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  return  on  newly  in- 
vested capital  is  low  may  miss  the  entire 
point.  In  an  analysis  of  the  capital  gap  that 
has  attracted  wide  attention  among  eoono- 
mlsta.  Federal  Reserve  Governor  Henry  C. 
Walllch  argues  that  there  is  a  critical  dif- 
ference between  tbe  two.  He  says  that  rapid 
technological  change  and  shifts  in  relative 
prices — particularly    tbe   price    of   energy — 


which  is  reducing  the  return  on  old  capital 
may,  in  fact,  be  increasing  the  return  on 
new  investment.  N 

The  need  for  accelerated  capital  ^tending 
growth,  therefore,  seems  fairly  well  estab- 
lished. And  so  is  one  other  key  proposition: 
that  the  funds  to  support  ci4>ital  spending 
growth  will  be  forthcoming  if,  and  only  if, 
the  federal  government  reduces  its  pressure 
on  the  capital  markets. 

THX   MKKD  FOB  A  SUSPLns 

The  Bosworth-Duesenberry-Carron  con- 
clusion that  the  U.S.  will  manage  to  skirt  a 
capital  gap  Is  heavily  dependent  on  a  federal 
budget  surplus  emerging  in  fiscal  1977.  In 
their  model,  the  surplus  emerges  for  two  rea- 
sons. Expenditures  grow  only  slowly:  federal 
spending  on  goods  and  services  growing  at 
only  7  percent  a  year  and  actually  falling  in 
relation  to  gross  national  product.  They  do 
not  allow  for  any  major  new  social  programs. 
And  while  transfer  paymenta  for  Social  Se- 
curity rise  at  10.9  percent,  total  federal 
spending  grows  at  8.7  percent  a  year,  lower 
than  the  growth  rate  of  the  past  decade. 

With  spending  under  restraint,  Bosworth, 
Dueeenberry  and  Carron  get  surpluses,  not 
because  of  major  changes  In  government 
policy  but  because  higher  inflation  combines 
with  real  ONP  growth  to  boost  revenues  by 
11.7%  a  year. 

Should  spending  move  up  faster  than  these 
projections,  however,  the  economy  would  be 
in  trouble  on  anybody's  assumptions.  And 
since  each  new  victim  of  the  capital  crisU 
immediately  demands  flnanclal  relief  fnnn 
Washington,  the  odds  are  very  good  that 
spending  will  move  up  faster  than  these  pro- 
jections. A  study  prspared  for  Labor  Secretary 
John  T.  Dunlop  Indicates  it  will  take  major 
tax  changes  to  generate  enough  savings  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  capital. 

Says  Don  Conlan,  a  former  Dunlop  aide  at 
tbe  Cost  of  Living  Council  who  initiated  the 
study  and  who  is  now  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  C^tal  Strategic  Servioes.  a  Los 
Angeles  consulting  group:  "It's  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  financing  techniques  used 
by  business  in  the  past  6  to  10  years  will  do 
the  trick  in  the  next  5  to  10  years.  Given  the 
balance  sheet  deterioration  we've  already  bad 
in  terms  of  the  rising  debt/equity  ratio,  it's 
questionable  whether  the  public  will  be  will- 
ing to  hold  as  much  paper  as  business  will 
have  to  float,  if  there  is  no  policy  action  to 
improve  cash  flow." 

And  that  is  the  nature  of  the  crisis:  the 
need  to  invest  more  to  keep  the  economy 
growing,  but  also  the  strong  likelihood  that 
given  tbe  tax  laws  and  corporate  balance 
sheete  as  they  are.  and  the  economy  as  it  Is 
likely  to  be.  there  will  not  be  enough  capital 
to  meet  those  investment  goals.  Some  factors 
in  this  equation  must  cliange  or  the  VS. 
economy  of  the  late  19706  and  the  1980s  will 
be  unlike  anything  tbe  American  people  have 
seen  in  nearly  four  decades:  an  economy 
marked  by  slower  growth,  higher  ununploy- 
ment.  and  fewer  fulflUed  promises  for  nearly 
everyone. 


POWERPLANT  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  utility 
companies  across  the  country  are  con- 
tinuing to  cancel  and  defer  their  plans 
for  new  nucle«tr  generating  stations. 

The  high  capital  costs  of  nuclear 
power,  the  incomplete  fuel  cycle  and 
numerous  other  uncertainties  are  con- 
vincing more  and  more  utility  executives 
that  nuclear  power  is  the  wrong  way  to 
go. 

In  addition,  the  demand  for  new  elec- 
trical generating  capacity  simply  is  not 
proving  to  be  as  great  as  many  promot- 
ers had  stated.  Those  who  had  convinced 
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themselves  that  exponential  energy 
growth  would  continue  now  find  there  are 
UmlU  to  this  kind  of  growth. 

Mr.  Presideat,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  four  items  be  printed  in  the 
RaooiD:  An  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "Utilities  Continuing  To 
Cut  Power  Plant  Construction:"  an 
article  from  the  Des  Moines  Register  re- 
garding the  decision  of  the  Iowa  Com- 
merce Commission  to  review  the  financial 
adviBability  of  building  new  nuclear  sta- 
tioxu;  a  coior  of  that  decision;  and  an- 
other article  from  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister concerning  a  utility  suit  filed  re- 
cently against  several  nuclear  manufac- 
turers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ooxlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

CnunxB  CoMTiMUiNc  To  Cor  Powis 

PL,AMT     CONSTKDCnOM 

Although  at  a  slower  pace  than  last  year, 
the  nation's  electric  power  companies  are 
oontinuing  to  cancel  and  postpone  construc- 
tion ot  power  generation  facilities  to  meet 
future  customer  demand. 

In  items  of  power-generation  capacity  and 
doUar  investment,  nuclear  power  suffered  the 
Booat  cancellatlnns. 

According  to  the  latest  electric  power  sur- 
vey made  by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
the  trade  aasoclation  of  the  nation's  In- 
vestor-owned electric  utilities,  five  nuclear 
r— ctnr  units  repreaentlng  5.746.000  Ulowatts 
ot  power  were  canceled  during  the  first  half 
of  this  year.  During  the  same  period,  eight 
conventional  power  generation  units,  repre- 
senting 6,040.000  kilowatts  of  power,  were 
canceled. 

The  tnetltute  defines  a  cancellation  as  the 
lenaoval  from  the  construction  scheduled  of 
•  propoeed  plant  by  a  utility  and  cancella- 
tion of  an  order  for  eqiiipment. 

ander  thla  deflnttlon.  there  were  actuaUy 
■oven  canoellatioDs  for  nuclear  units  be- 
eauae  the  enppUer  of  two  reactor  units  for 
'  one  utility  project  rM.nr»if^  the  order  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  planned  tor  too  far  In 
the  future. 

Since  the  Bdlaon  survey,  several  other 
utiUtlas  have  cannelert  or  suspended  Indefl- 
nltely  their  plans  to  construct  nuclear  plants. 

The  South  Carolina  Oas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany reoontly  announced  cancellation  of 
plans  to  build  the  second  of  two  nuclear 
nnlta  near  Parr,  B.C.  The  unit  was  valued  at 
«MO-mimoo. 

IkrUer  this  summer  Middle  South  UtUitles 
Inc.,  a  Mew  Orleaaa-based  utility  holding 
oompaDy,  announced  that  Its  subsidiaries 
bad  rmnrrimd  two  nuclear  units,  deferred 
eooetructlon  of  annt.her  and  deCMrred  oon- 
ctructiott  on  two  coal-flred  plants.  Tbe  nu- 
clear units  would  have  been  worth  dose  to 
$l-bUUon. 

Tbe  New  York  State  Bectrlc  and  Oas  Com- 
pany, a  major  upetate  electric  utility,  s\is- 
pended  Indefinitely  the  construction  of  two 
nuclear  units  valued  at  a  total  of  tl  A-blUlon 
becauae  of  the  discovery  of  aelamlc  faults  In 
the  ana  where  it  planned  to  build  tbe  units. 

Energy  industry  executlvca  and  Investment 
maitet  analyeta  offer  a  number  of  reasons 
for  tbe  cutbacks,  wblcb  represent  billions  of 
doOan  In  potcuttal  teveetment.  Most  cm- 
phaelmd  tbe  continuing  Inflationary  costs 
of  building  new  power  generation  faculties, 
parttcularty  nuclear  plants,  and  tbe  con- 
tinuing reduction  In  cuatooMr  use  of  electric 
power  since  the  197t-74  Arab  oU  embargo. 

"Tbe  coQstructloa  cancellations  you've 
seen  so  far.  I  think,  are  primarily  a  reflection 
of  the  continued  financial  problems  facing 
the  utilities,  but  If  there  are  any  from  now 
OB  It  may  asean  we  won't  see  tbe  peak  load 
growth  pattern  the  utility  Industry 


has  been  projecting,"  said  Jim  Parham.  In- 
vestment analyst  at  the  Pittsburgh  National 
Bank.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute  bad  pro- 
jected growth  of  9  per  cent  in  the  peak  load 
use  of  power  this  year,  but  so  far  peak  de- 
mand has  not  passed  the  3  per  cent  mark. 
Growth  ot  peak  load  is  used  to  project  future 
demand  for  power  and  the  need  for  building 
generating  facilities. 

The  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation, 
the  nation's  largest  producer  of  nuclear 
power  systems,  reported  recently  that  the 
reasons  for  cancellations  and  delays  were 
"chiefly  financial."  but  It  added  that  "the 
perceived  low  growth  in  electricity  usage, 
which  Is  a  direct  result  of  tbe  recession,"  con- 
tributed to  the  cutback  in  orders. 
ircrcH  coNTEOvzauT 
Westlnghouse,  which  has  received  four  or- 
ders for  nuclear  power  units  this  year,  would 
not  report  on  cancellations  for  the  1975  cal- 
endar yter  separately.  But  the  company  said 
that  since  January,  1974,  It  had  received 
cancellations  of  25  nuclear  units  (represent- 
ing 28  million  kilowatts  of  power)  and  62 
oonventlonal.  or  fossil-fuel,  plants  (repre- 
senting 38  million  kilowatts). 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy 
between  the  energy  Industry,  particularly 
electric  utilities,  and  environmental  and  con- 
sumer groups  over  the  need  to  construct 
power  plants  at  the  pace  of  the  past. 

Utility  executives  and  engineers  have 
argued  that  cancellations,  which  were  nu- 
merous last  year,  may  result  in  Inability  of 
the  utilities  to  provide  tbe  power  that  cus- 
tomers will  demand  near  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade and  in  the  nlneteen-elghtles.  They  have 
argued  for  tax  Incentives  and  quicker  regula- 
tory action  on  rate  Increase  requests  as  ways 
to  raise  tbe  capital  required  to  build  costly 
power  units. 

Consumer  groups  counter  by  saying  that 
conservation  since  the  Arab  embargo  has  sig- 
nificantly changed  tbe  pattern  of  power  use 
by  customers.  They  also  advocate  that  utUl- 
tlee  promote  conservation  of  electricity 
through  rate  reform  and  load  management 
techniques  that  would  spread  the  demand 
tor  electricity  over  a  broader  period  of  the 
day,  thus  reducing  peak  load  levels. 

There  are  Indications  that  conservation  of 
electricity  Indeed  has  surprised  tbe  Industry 
and  has  contributed  significantly  to  decisions 
by  some  utilities  to  cut  back  construction 
plans,  and  action  that  many  executives  wel- 
come privately  because  of  the  low  prices  at 
which  utility  stocks  are  selling. 

Floyd  W.  Lewis,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Middle  South  ntllitles.  noted 
that  the  cost  of  the  two  proposed  nuclear 
units  has  escalated  to  $2.1  billion  from  $1.2 
billion,  an  estimate  made  less  than  two  years 
ago.  He  said  reduced  customer  demand  also 
figured  In  the  cancellation  decision.  A  re- 
vival of  the  projects  "depends  on  tbe  direc- 
tion our  customer  load  pattern  takes,"  he 
said. 

The  Tucson  Oas  and  Electric  Company, 
which  recently  sold  Its  $600  million  partici- 
pation In  the  Arizona  Nuclear  Project,  noted 
that  slowing  of  load  growth  did  not  justify 
Investment  in  the  project.  It  said  It  did  not 
expect  a  need  for  the  extra  power  by  the  early 
and  mld-1980's.  when  the  project  Is  to  be 
completed.  The  project  Is  to  be  built  In  three 
stages. 

(From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Aug.  22, 197S] 

Mirer    Smifrr    Powek    Plant    Plans:     ICC 

(By  Dennis  Corcoran) 

The  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Commerce 
Commission  said  Thursday  that  Iowa  utility 
companies  must  obtain  approval  from  the 
commission  before  building  multlmllUon- 
doUar  power  plants  If  the  cost  of  the  planU 
Is  to  be  passed  on  to  customers  In  the  form 
of  rate  Increases. 

Tbe  new  policy — announced  as  a  "request" 
to  the  state-regulated  utUitles — Is  a  reversal 


of  commission  practice  of  allowing  the  com- 
panies to  build  new  plants  and  then  ques- 
tioning that  decision  In  rate  hearings  after 
the  plant  Is  in  operation. 

The  request,  which  Chairman  Maurice  Van 
Nostrand  said  will  be  backed  up  by  the  com- 
mission's authority  to  approve  or  deny  rate 
increases.  Is  similar  to  two  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  Iowa  Legislature. 

"TOO    ICANT    QTTXBTXONS" 

Van  Nostrand  said  the  commission  decided 
not  to  wait  on  legislative  action  because 
there  are  "too  many  questions  (about  utility 
expenditures)  that  haven't  been  answered." 

The  request  says  that  before  a  financial 
commitment  is  made  to  build  a  plant  that 
costs  at  least  $260  million,  the  utility  or 
group  of  utilities  will  have  to  submit  detailed 
plans  to  the  commission. 

The  commission  will  then  decide  If  the 
plans  019  prudent.  If  not,  the  commission 
will  not  permit  the  utility  to  charge  Its  cus- 
tomers the  cost  of  the  project. 

Most  major  generating  plants  cost  more 
than  $250  million. 

IOWA    CODi: 

One  utility  company  official  questioned  the 
commission's  authority  to  enforce  the  re- 
quest, and  Van  Nostrand  admitted  that  a 
utUlty  might  challenge  the  notice  on  the 
basis  that  the  Iowa  Code  does  not  say  the 
conunlsslon  can  require  a  utility  to  submit 
its  plans  for  prior  approval. 

But  Van  Nostrand  said  the  commission's 
statutory  authority  over  rate  matters  Is 
directly  related  to  plant  expenditures. 

"If  they  (utility  companies)  ask  us  wh^ 
chapter  (of  the  Iowa  Code) ,  we've  got  a  little 
problem,"  he  said.  "But  we  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  long  run.  it  will  work  out." 

CONCXKN     TOLD 

Although  the  request  would  Include  all 
plant  expenditures,  Van  Nostrand  said  the 
commission  is  especially  concerned  about  tbe 
development  of  nuclear  power  plants  In  Iowa. 

He  said  the  concern  U  over  the  avaUabillty 
of  nuclear  fuel,  the  storage  of  waste  mate- 
rials, reprocessing  of  the  fuel  and  the  reUa- 
blllty  of  the  plants. 

UntU  these  problems  are  solved,  he  said,  be 
cannot  justify  allowing  a  utility  to  go  ahead 
with  a  nuclear  plant  commitment  without 
some  prior  review. 

The  first  plans  to  be  submitted  to  tbe  com- 
mission probably  would  be  for  a  proposed 
nuclear  power  facility  In  central  Iowa. 

DOUBTS     OBJECTION 

Ralph  Schlenker,  vice-president  of  public 
relations  for  Iowa  Power  and  Light  Co.  of 
Des  Moines,  said  Thursday  that  the  company 
probably  would  have  no  objections  to  pre- 
senting Its  plana  to  the  commlMloo — ^If  It 
goes  ahead  with  plans  to  buUd  the  plant. 

Van  Norstrand  said  the  commission  Is  con- 
cerned about  nuclear  facilities  because: 

There  Is  no  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  plant 
In  or  near  Iowa  creating  "enormous  trans- 
portation problems"  in  the  removal  of  the 
burned  fuel. 

Recent  estimates  of  nuclear  fuel  supply 
say  that  there  is  only  10  years  of  cheap 
domestic  uranium  left  and  that  the  cost  of 
obtaining  additional  supplies  would  be  be- 
tween four  and  five  times  present  charges. 

The  largest  source  of  cheap  uranium  Is  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  he  didn't  feel  good 
about  "depending  on  shipments  of  uranium 
from  Russia,"  in  light  of  the  nation's  prob- 
lems with  the  Arab  oU  producing  countries. 

No  solution  has  been  found  for  storing  ra- 
dioactive wastes  produced  In  the  nuclear 
process. 

In  addition,  he  said,  Iowa's  nuclear  fa- 
cilities have  not  proven  very  reliable  and 
that,  "if  a  nuclear  plant  can't  operate  at 
100  percent  power,  it  Is  a  bad.  bad  invest- 
ment." 

Van  Nostrand  said  that  the  commission  la 
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just  .as  worried  about  utUlty  Investors  as  it  U 
about  the  customers. 

If  a  company  finds  that  it  Is  in  financial 
trouble  over  plant  expenditures,  he  said,  it 
will  have  a  hard  time  attracting  Investors 
and  raising  capital.  That,  he  said,  will  lead 
to  higher  costs  to  the  company  and  Its  cus- 
tomers. 

lUXED     HEACTIONS 

utility  company  officials  interviewed 
Thursday  had  mixed  reactions  to  the  re- 
quest. 

Schlenker  said  that  while  the  "order  seems 
to  set  out  a  reasonable  process."  the  respcn- 
slblUty  for  utility  plant  expansion  lies  solely 
with  tbe  company. 

"No  amount  of  review  can  take  that  re- 
sponsibility off  your  shoulders."  he  said. 

Schlenker  said  that  Iowa  Power's  legal  staff 
is  still  studying  the  request,  but  that  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  the  company  would 
not  be  willing  to  comply. 

C.     R.     FIRM 

James  Davidson,  vice-president  of  Iowa 
Electric  Power  and  Light  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
said  tbat  his  company  has  no  plans  to  make 
such  a  large  expenditure  in  the  next  several 
years  and  "Isn't  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem yet." 

Davidson  said  the  request  "could  work  out 
to  the  advantage  of  both  of  us." 

Donald  Shaw,  vice-president  of  finance  for 
Iowa-Illinois  Oas  and  Electric  of  Davenport, 
said  he  hadn't  seen  the  request  notice  yet. 
but  'off  the  top  of  my  head,  I  would  have 
some  reservations." 

"It  appears  that  the  commission  Is  moving 
on  its  own.  I  would  assume  they  would  need 
some  statutory  authority  (to  enforce  such  a 
request),"  he  said. 

{State  of  Iowa.  Iowa  State  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Docket  No.  Res.  75-1  ] 
Ih  THE  Matter  op  Proposed  Construction  or 
MAjpR  UTiLriT  Plant 
statement  of  intent 
(Issued  August  19,  1975) 

The  capital  Investment  required  for  the 
construction  of  major  utility  plant,  especially 
electric  generating  facilities,  has  Increased 
significantly  during  the  past  several  years.  By 
1975  three  Iowa  Investor-owned  utilities 
owned  or  were  financially  liable  for  large 
shares  of  nuclear-powered  electric  generation 
facilities.  Two  of  these  facilities  were  sub- 
ject to  costly  load  curtailment  orders  from 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC). 
The  third  facility  has  lieen  cited  for  numer- 
ous incidents  of  concern.  This  incident  ex- 
perience is  well  in  excess  of  the  national 
average. 

Consumer  groups  and  Individuals  have  ex- 
pressed concern  to  the  Commission  on  the 
environmental,  safety,  and  rate  level  Impact 
of  these  and  future  nuclear  facilities.  While 
we  are  not  unconcerned  with  environmental, 
safety,  and  similar  operating  considerations, 
federal  preemption  by  the  NRC,  in  our  esti- 
mation, llmita  the  scope  of  our  legitimate 
Inquiries,  concerning  nuclear  facilities,  to  the 
rate  level  Issue.  However,  the  rate  level  in- 
quiry is  In  and  of  Itself  one  of  Immense 
concern  to  this  Commission  and  the  resldenta 
of  Iowa. 

With  the  investment  magnitude  of  gener- 
ation facilities,  Bhould  a  significant  part  of 
such  investment  be  excluded  from  rata  base 
•s  being  an  Imprudent  Investment,  the  im- 
pact could  very  well  be  destructive  to  tbe 
ability  of  the  utility  involved  to  attract  cap- 
ital or  could  even  result  In  bankruptcy. 

Illustratively,  as  early  as  1968  in  Re  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.,  73  P.VM.  Sd  417.  the 
New  York  Public  Service  Commission  entar- 
talned  tastimony  and  argument  on  the  ex- 
clusion from  Consolidated  Edison's  rate  base 
of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  a  nuclear  gener- 
ating facility.  WhUe  the  NTP8C  ultimately 
found  the  faciUty  to  be  Ti  totally  Justified 


and  prudent  Investment,  the  case  and  sub- 
sequent cases  have  underscored  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  an  adverse  decision.  No  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  to  date  to  support 
the  exclusion  from  rate  base  or  cost  of  serv- 
ice as  an  Imprudent  expenditure  any  Invest- 
ment by  any  Iowa  utility  In  nuclear  facilities. 
However,  the  possibility  that  some  such  evi- 
dence could  be  proferred  at  some  future  date 
is  always  present. 

If  load  curtailment  orders  and  safety  In- 
cldente  continue,  the  possibility  of  the  In- 
vestor having  his  equity  Investment  in  utU- 
lty plant  wiped  out  must  Inevitably  affect  his 
appraisal  of  the  risk  attendant  an  invest- 
ment in  the  utility,  and  hence,  increase  cap- 
ital coeta  to  the  utility  and  Ito  customers. 

We  possess  the  authority  at  all  times  to 
investigate  the  prudence  of  any  utility  ex- 
penditure to  determine  whether  or  not  such 
expenditure  should  be  Included  In  cost  of 
service  for  rate-making  purposes.  However,  in 
light  of  what  we  can  now  observe,  delaying 
such  determination  until  after  the  plant  Is  in 
service,  and  perhaps  experiencing  difficulties, 
has  scant  Justification.  Needless  to  say,  the 
capital  to  construct  the  facility  must  be  at- 
tracted before  completion;  and  if  the  in- 
vestor perceives  there  to  be  a  risk  of  loss 
because  of  the  possibility  of  this  Investment 
being  excluded  from  rate  base,  that  risk  will 
Increase  capital  coeta  at  the  very  time  that 
capital  is  needed — during  construction.  Once 
inciirred,  those  higher  capital  ooste  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  cost  of  service. 

To  conclude  that  the  managerial  decisions 
and  the  Investment  were  prudent,  long  after 
the  Increased  costs  have  been  Incvured  and 
assessed,  is  Indeed  a  task  of  quostlonable 
equity  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight.  And 
finally,  the  specter  of  an  Iowa  utUlty  lying 
prostrate  and  bankrupt  because  of  the  reduc- 
tion from  rate  base  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  "imprudent"  expenditures.  Is 
one  we  do  not  care  to  contemplate. 

Therefore,  It  Is  our  Intent  henceforth  to 
Investigate  and  determine,  for  rate-making 
purposes,  the  prudence  of  all  Investments 
by  utilities  In  any  utUlty  plant  aggregating 
in  excess  of  $250  million  In  Iowa  intrastate 
rate  base,  or  equal  llabUlty  therefor,  before 
reaching  an  irreversible  state  of  planning  or 
construction  on  such  utUlty  plant. 

Accordingly,  we  are  hereby  requesting  that 
any  rate-regulated  Iowa  utility  planning  or 
constructing  In  whole  or  In  part  any  utility 
plant  aggregating  In  excess  of  $250  million  In 
iDwa  intra-state  rate  base,  or  equal  liability 
therefor,  file  Ita  plans  with  the  Commission, 
as  soon  as  those  plans  are  sufficiently  specific 
and  prior  to  public  announcement,  to  per- 
mit Commission  Investigation  and  deter- 
m*natlon  of  the  prudence  of  the  project. 

The  scope  of  these  Investigations  will  be 
limited  to  this  Conunisslon's  legitimate  rate- 
making  authority  and  shall  not  Include  con- 
sideration of  any  determinations  preempted 
by  the  NRC;  inter  alio:  Environmental  Im- 
pact, radiation  hazards,  and  general  safety. 
operation  and  construction  considerations. 
However,  testimony  will  be  accepted  on  aU 
information  which  management  has  or 
should  have,  including  the  preempted  con- 
siderations, which  would  affect  the  prudence 
of  a  decision  to  proceed  with  the  project. 

I  Prom  the   Des  Moines  Register,   Sept.   27, 
1975] 

$1^0   Million    N-Plant    Suit   in    Nebraska 

(By  Dennis  Corcoran) 

The  Nebraska  Public  Power  DUtrlct 
(NPPD).  joint  owner  with  Iowa  Pfwer  and 
Light  Co.  of  Des  Moines  of  the  Cooper  Nu- 
clear Station  near  BrownvlUe,  Neb.,  filed  a 
$150  million  suit  In  federal  court  in  Lln- 
03ln  Friday  against  several  firms  Involved  in 
the  construction  of  the  electric  generating 
plant. 

In  addition,  officials  announced  the  Cooper 
station  will  shut  down  for  a  full  month  on 


Oct.  1  to  allow  Oeneral  Electric  Corp.  engi- 
neers to  make  a  "temporary  fix"  of  a  me- 
chanical problem  that  has  plagued  the  plant 
since  April. 

NPPD  claimed  in  the  court  papers  that 
Oeneral  Electric;  Westlnghouse  Electrlc'i 
Bums  and  Roe.  Inc.,  an  architectural-engi- 
neering firm;  Control  Comppnenta  Inc.,  and 
the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.  Installed 
defective  equipment,  designed  and  con- 
structed defective  structures  and  showed 
improper  engineering  in  the  erection  of  the 
plant. 

RODS     vibrating 

On  Apr.  26,  the  federal  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  (NRC)  ordered  NPPD  to  reduce 
Cooper's  electric  output  by  50  per  cent  due 
to  the  discovery  that  some  Instrument  rods 
in  the  reactor's  core  were  vibrating. 

The  NRC  said  the  vibrations  posed  no 
hazard  to  tbe  pubUc  but,  since  thla  type  of 
problem  was  new  to  the  nuclear  industry, 
caution  dictated  that  the  plant's  output  be 
limited. 

The  power  reduction  forced  NPPD  and  Iowa 
Power  to  buy  electric  energy  from  other 
utilities  during  the  summer  to  meet  their 
customers'  demands. 

The   cost   of  the   purchased   power   ulti- 
mately is  paid  for  by  the  customers. 
ADomoNAL    costs 

Iowa  Power  officials  had  estimated  earlier 
this  year  that  the  Cooper  power  reduction 
would  mean  additional  costa  between  $25,000 
and  $35,000  a  day  for  power  purchases  from 
other  companies. 

No  estimate  was  made  of  how  much.  If  any, 
additional  electricity  would  have  to  be  pur- 
chased during  the  period  the  plant  Is  fuUy 
shut  down  next  month. 

Iowa  Power  and  Light  officials  said  Friday 
that  although  they  are  not  directly  Involved 
in  the  suit,  "we're  assuming  that  any  recov- 
ery (of  money)  realized  by  NPPD  vrould  be 
appUed  to  reduce  the  total  capital  cost  of 
the  plant." 

NPPD  alleges  In  the  suit  that  Oeneral  Elec- 
tric. "intentlonaUy  and-or  negligently  con- 
cealed from  NPPD"  the  existence  of  the 
vibration  problem. 

other    charges 

The  suit  also  charges  that  valves  In  the 
plant's  steam  by-pass  system  are  defective, 
that  cooling  water  Intake  structxires  on  tbe 
Missouri  River  allowed  sUt  and  pebbles  to 
enter  the  system  and  that  the  engineering, 
construction  and  management  of  tbe  proj- 
ect were  Improper. 

The  Cooper  Station,  which  began  generat- 
ing electricity  in  mid- 1974.  cost  more  than 
$440  mUUon,  with  Iowa  Power  paying  half 
of  the  construction,  interest  and  operating 
costa. 

According  to  the  NRC.  Oeneral  Electric 
officials  recently  announced  they  had  found 
a  way  to  fix  the  vibration  problem.  Prlcw  to 
that,  no  one  knew  exactly  what  caused  the 
vibrations  or  how  to  prevent  them. 

PALO     PLANT,    TOO 

Iowa  Electric  Light  and  Power  of  Cedar 
Rapids  also  experienced  rod  vibrations  in 
the  core  of  Ita  nuclear  reactor  at  the  Duane 
Arnold  Energy  Center  near  Palo. 

After  discussion  with  Iowa  Electric  and 
Oeneral  Electric  officials,  and  a  temporary 
fix  at  that  nuclear  plant,  the  NRC  allowed 
the  company  to  Increase  power  production  to 
85  per  cent  of  capacity. 

In  all,  seven  nuclear  generating  planta 
have  experienced  the  same  problem. 

NPPD  officials  said  during  the  month  the 
Cooper  plant  is  out  of  service,  Oenwal  Xleo- 
trlc  engineers  will  make  the  temporary  cor- 
rection. A  permanent  repair  will  t>e  made  in 
the  spring.  NPPD  said,  when  the  Cooper  Sta- 
tion is  scheduled  to  shut  for  refueling. 

Iowa  Power  officials  said  earlier  that  since 
October  U  a  low  month  In  electric  demand. 
It  Is  financlaUy  best  for  the  temporary  fix  ta 
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Iw  auide  tbco  and  to  have  tbe  plAQt  ready  for 
«fuUr. 

AfUr  tbe  tampormry  fix,  NPPD  aald  it  ex- 
pects to  be  able  to  operate  tbe  plant  at  86 
per  cent  ci^taclty. 


TAXES  AND  SPENDING 

Mr.  BEIOCK.  Mr.  President,  reaction 
to  President  Ford's  tax  cut  and  spend- 
ing cut  proposal  has  been  quick  and 
massive.  However,  the  President  has 
presented  a  sensible  program  which  is 
ootainly  on  target  in  Its  calls  for  simi- 
lar cuts  in  spending  to  match  cuts  in 
taxes.  The  Chattanooga  Times,  in  an 
editorial  in  its  October  9  edition,  cor- 
rected and  intelligently  pointed  out 
some  of  the  holes  within  the  arguments 
Offptxed  to  Mr.  Ford's  proposal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 


baa  promised  a  meaaage  to  Oongreat  in 
Janiiary  along  this  line)  but  as  a  practical 
politician  be  will  recommend  a  wide  range 
of  categories  where  money  can  be  trimmed. 
Congress  made  a  good  start  toward  achlev- 
tog  nscal  reform  this  year  with  a  new  type 
of  budgeting  procedure  designed  to  keep 
track  of  income  and  outgo.  Since  hardly  a 
congressman  womd  disagree  that  the  federal 
budget  is  shot  through  with  waste  and  non- 
essentials, a  massive  effort  at  trimming  fed- 
eral spending  hardly  seems  iinreaaonable. 


Taxaa  axd  SrarozHC 

President  Fcnrd's  proposals  on  tax  policy 
for  next  year  were  scarcely  out  of  his 
mouth  Bfonday  night  befora  they  were  at- 
tacked as  "simply  not  realistic."  In  the 
words  of  Bep.  Brock  Adams,  chairman  of  the 
Bouae  Budget  ComoUttM.  Preclacly,  the  op- 
posite is  true  in  regard  to  Mr.  Ford's  Insist- 
ence that  any  tax  cut  be  m^tr|i<wi  with  an 
equal  cut  In  govcnxment  spending. 

Mr.  Adams'  aaacMment  of  the  Ford  speech 
did  not  include  any  reasons  why  Its  pro- 
posals are  "not  realUtlc."  at  least  In  the 
reports  we  read.  But  If  It  Is  "not  realistic" 
to  match  cuts  In  government  spending  with 
tax  cuts,  when  will  It  ever  be? 

In  our  view,  President  Ford  has  made;  a 
solid  case  for  hH  proposals.  It  Is  true,  of 
couzae.  that  If  tax  breaks  stimulate  the 
economy  Into  an  even  more  rapid  recovery 
tbe  government  will  pick  up  additional  tax 
revenue  from  previously  unemployed  per- 
sons irtio  have  gone  back  to  work.  But  it 
would  take  a  maastve  reduction  in  the  un- 
employment rate  to  make  a  sizable  dent  In 
the  federal  deficit  and  that's  Just  not  In 
the  cards. 

Beginning  on  Oct.  1,  19T7.  tbe  President 
wants  tbe  federal  budget  for  that  nscal  year 
to  be  pegged  at  $396  bUIlon  maximum  as 
a  "first  step  .  .  .  toward  balancing  the 
federal  budget  within  three  years."  Wheth- 
er be  takes  that  first  step  depends  whether 
Congress  can  deUver  legislation  that  reduces 
spending  wbUe  It  cuts  taxes. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  tbe  United 
States  simply  cannot  afford  to  run  massive 
deficits  of  #70  Mlllon  or  more,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  that  It  seriously 
endangers  our  economic  recovery,  which 
right  now  Isn't  anything  to  brag  about.  Tbe 
tremendous  scope  of  the  federal  budget 
means  it  can  often  absorb  smaller  deficits — 
tn  the  »5  bUIlon  to  910  billion  range— with- 
out too  much  dislocation  In  the  economy. 
B«t  beyond  that  the  question  becomes  one 
of  who  gets  hurt  worst  as  a  result  of  larger 
deficits.  * 

Tbe  chief  victims  In  most  cases  are  the 
poor  and  the  middle  class,  especially  tbe 
latter  because  they  are  the  ones  who  bear 
the  heaviest  tax  load  In  proportion  to  their 
income.  Further,  they  have  been  the  ones 
hardest  hit  by  the  waves  of  layoffs  in  the 
past  18  months  as  the  economy  wallowed  in 
a  raosaslon. 

That  being  the  case,  it  U  unfortunste 
t*»at  Bep.  Adams  and  Bep.  Al  UUman, 
Denooatlc  dialrman  of  the  Bouse  Ways 
MMJJtfMtis  Conunlttee.  swiftly  denounced 
t^  >*ifd  plan.  We  don't  know  in  what  areas 
the  Prasidant  will  suggest  q>endlng  cuU  (he 


VFW  SERVICE  OFFICERS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  America 
today  has  more  than  29 '/2  million  living 
veterans  and  they  and  their  families  and 
the  survivors  of  deceased  veterans  com- 
prise nearly  one-half  of  the  Natioa's 
population.  It  is  a  diverse  group  which 
still  includes  the  widows  of  some  Civil 
War  veterans  as  well  as  thousands  of 
young  people  who  recently  fought  In 
♦Vietnam.  Caring  for  the  needs  of  such 
a  varied  group  is  an  awesome  task  which 
challenges  the  professionalism  of  veteran 
service  officers  throughout  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

On  October  19.  1975,  the  Honorable 
Richard  L.  RoOdebush.  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  pointed  out  these  facts 
when  he  addressed  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Service  Officers'  Seminar  in 
Chicago,  ni.  On  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Roudebush  praised  the  work  of  the  serv- 
ice officers  and  said  that  never  before  has 
the  Nation  provided  such  a  wide  variety 
of  programs  to  serve  veterans  tmd  their 
dependents.  He  said : 

I  believe  the  VA  to  be  better  organized, 
better  equipped,  better  located  and  better 
motivated  to  help  you  than  ever  before. 

But  the  VA  depends  on  the  service 
officers  to  carry  out  its  task. 

Veterans  service  officers  today  must 
know  more  than  service  officers  have  ever 
known  in  the  past,  Mr.  Roudebufih  said, 
and  in  addition  to  knowing  the  book  on 
aU  VA  programs  they  must  also  be  wise, 
imaginative,  and  sympathic  in  their  use. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  vital 
work  performed  by  the  service  officers 
and  the  ongoing  task  they  face,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Roudebush  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BglJASW      or     THX     HONORABLK     RlCHASO     L. 

BounxBusH,   AoMnnsTKATox   or  VmEaANs 
AivAna 

It  U  always  good  to  meet  with  VFW  service 
olBcers,  to  learn  how  you  are  doing  back  in 
your  home  towns,  to  find  out  what  prob- 
lems you  face  and  what  tbe  main  areas  of 
concern  among  veterans  are  and  to  listen 
as  you  formulate  plans  and  decide  on  pro- 
grams for  the  future. 

I  have  assured  many  service  officer  groups 
such  as  this  that  there  Is  nobody  I  am  more 
at  home  with  and  nobody  whose  work  in- 
terests me  more. 

I  consider  It  my  good  fortune  to  have  been 
a  service  officer  with  VFW.  I  say  this  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

First.  I  enjoyed  the  work.  There  was  a 
graat  deal  of  satisfaction  to  be  gained  from 
being  able  to  help  persons  who  needed  as- 
slsUnce  at  critical  times  In  their  Uvee  and 
to  see  the  results  of  that  assistance.  I  know 
you  receive  the  same  satisfaction  from  your- 
work. 


Second.  I  think  the  business  of  being  a 
service  oflloer  makes  you  amnvclate  both  the 
society  In  which  we  Ut»  and  those  you  help 
who  have  served  that  society  weU.  You  learn 
that  many  Americans  have  sacrificed  a  gnat 
deal  by  their  military  service  but  you  also 
learn  that  a  great  deal  Is  being  done  and  can 
be  done  for  them  under  programs  that  their 
fellow  Americans  have  insisted  on  and  will- 
ingly provide. 

And.  then,  I  think  that  I  was  particularly 
fortimate  to  have  been  a  service  officer  be- 
cause of  the  help  It  has  given  me  in  later 
years.  It  gave  me  perspective  and  knowledge 
relating  to  veterans  affaiid  that  has  helped 
ever  since  I  moved  on  to  other  jobs.  And  I 
still  benefit  from  that  experience  every  day. 

So  I  am  sure  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  you 
that  I  commend  you  for  what  you  are  doing 
and  I  offer  you  support  and  encourage- 
ment. 

I  know  that  you  are  fond  of  your  work 
with  veterans  and  dependents  and  that  you 
follow  it  for  Its  fulfillment  and  fascination 
as  well  as  for  the  good  you  are  able  to  do. 
In  other  words,  you  enjoy  spending  time 
helping  others. 

I  also  know  that  the  total  good  you  do 
can  never  be  reckoned  because  there  Is  no 
system  for  measuring  production  in  the  kind 
of  business  you  are  in.  In  fact,  tbe  results 
can  only  be  known  and  appreciated  fully  by 
those  who  are  your  beneficiaries. 

Certainly  there  is  much  need  for  your 
services. 

There  are  29^  million  veterans  living  to> 
day  and  they  and  their  families  and  the 
survivors  of  deceased  veterans  make  i^>  nearly 
half  the  population.  This  is  the  potential 
clientele  served  by  you  and  others  like  you 
throughout  the  country. 

It  Is  a  vast  group  of  people.  Some  of  them 
have  great  needs.  Others  have  no  needs  at 
all,  as  far  as  veterans  programs  are  con- 
cerned, and  will  never  have  to  ask  for  assist- 
ance. 

All  have  contributed  service  to  the  Nation 
and  undergone  sacrifice,  altho\igh  for  soms 
there  may  have  been  short  service  and  mini- 
mal sacrifice.  All  are  blessed  by  the  existence 
of  benefits  to  which  they  can  turn  If  cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

There  are  more  than  one  and  one-half 
million  veterans  in  Illinois,  special  citizens 
of  your  state  who  may  be  subject  to  your 
assistance  and  to  that  provided  by  VA  and 
other  organizations  Interested  in  veterans 
programs. 

You  meet  here  today  to  consider  how  you 
may  be  the  best  help  to  them  and  I  wisb 
you  well. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  make  some 
observations  on  special  needs  that  I  think 
exist  today  in  regard  to  care  for  veterans 
and  how  I  think  you  can  help.  You  may 
find  nothing  at  all  new  in  what  I  am  going 
to  say  but  I  think  It  can  bear  some  repeti- 
tion with  no  harm  done. 

First  of  all,  we  are  not  only  in  a  period 
when  there  are  more  veterans  tlv:Ui  ever 
before,  we  are  in  a  period  in  which  veterans 
and  dependents  are  a  more  diverse  group 
than  ever  before  when  It  comes  to  age  and 
needs. 

There  has  been  no  time  In  o\ir  history 
when  there  have  been  veterans  and  depend- 
ents from  so  many  eras  of  activity.  We  are 
compensating  Civil  War  widows  for  battles 
waged  by  their  hiubands  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
helping  to  educate  Vietnam  veterans.  More 
than  half  of  the  nation's  history  has  been 
experienced  during  the  Interval  between 
these  two  periods  of  service. 

You  probably  won't  ever  see  a  Civil  War 
widow.  You  are  imllkely  to  see  ^>anlsh- 
Amerlcan  War  veterans,  although  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  have  helped  them  In  the  past. 

But  you  do  work  with  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  veterans  of  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
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Conflict  and  the  war  In  Vietnam.  AU  need 
help  In  varying  degrees  and  for  various  rea- 
sms  .  .  .  and  you  must  be  there  to  serve 
them. 

Add  to  this  group,  widows  and  children  of 
diverse  ages  and  needs.  Add  to  it  the  men 
still  in  service  who  are  eligible  for  benefits. 

Service  officers  have  never  before  been 
called  on  to  work  with  such  a  varied  group. 
And  that  Is  my  first  point. 

My  second  point  Is  that  never  before  has 
there  been  such  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
to  serve  veterans  and  dependents. 

This  is  good,  of  course.  But  it  also  tests 
the  professionalism  of  service  officers  as  It 
has  never  been  tested. 

You  have  to  know  more  than  service  offi- 
cers have  ever  known  before.  The  Importance 
of  sessions  like  this  one  is  greater  than  In 
times  when  veterans  were  fewer  and  benefits 
were  simpler. 

You  not  only  must  know  the  book  on  VA 
[H-ograms  of  help  and  have  technical  imder- 
standing  of  them.  You  must  also  be  wise. 
Imaginative  and  sympathetic  in  their  use. 

There  are  more  options  today  than  there 
have  ever  been  for  getting  help  for  an  older 
veteran  who  is  not  in  the  best  of  health. 
In  addition  to  hospitalization,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  outpatient  care,  home  care, 
nursing  home  care  and  perhaps  combinations 
of  programs. 

You  may  understand  this  clearly  but  you 
also  must  be  able  to  explain  the  options  to 
the.  veteran  and  his  family  and  help  guide 
them  to  the  best  choice. 

It  is  one  thing  to  recite  the  book  to  a 
yoimg  veteran  who  is  thinking  about  school- 
ing and  wants  to  know  the  rules  about  the 
OJ.  BUI.  It  is  another  thing  to  take  this 
young  i>erson  beyond  tbe  rules  and  help  him 
make  a  decision  that  will  stand  up  as  a  good 
one  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  extent  to  which  you  can  help  a  veteran 
or  dependent  make  use  of  the  resources  avail- 
able Is  the  measure  of  your  worth  .  .  .  and 
your  ability  to  handle  cases  that  are  out 
of  the  routine  Is  what  makes  you  the  pro- 
fessionals that  you  are. 

The  last  point  that  I'd  like  to  make  is 
one  that  I  have  made  in  other  places  speak- 
ing to  veterans  organizations  and  others  who 
sre  in  the  Important  business  of  assisting 
veterans. 

That  point  is  that  I  believe  VA  to  be  better 
OTganlzed,  better  equipped,  better  located 
and  better  motivated  to  help  you  than  ever 
before. 

The  American  people,  acting  through  Con- 
gress, have  provided  a  record  budget  for  VA 
that  is  consistent  with  the  record  niunber 
of  veterans  and  dependents  who  must  be 
served  and  the  greater  amount  of  help  they 
need  in  today's  more  complex  society. 

VA  expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
wUl  exceed  $18  bUUon.  There  are  213.000  VA 
employees.  VA  has  171  hospitals  and  aiS 
outpatient  clinics.  There  are  68  VA  regional 
offices. 

VA  spent  more  than  $S80  million  in  Illinois 
last  year.  We  have  six  hospitals  In  the  state, 
the  regional  office  in  Chicago,  a  large  data 
processing  center,  a  supply  depot  and  a  mar- 
keting center.  There  are  more  than  11,000 
VA  employees  in  Illinois. 

There  were  more  than  M,000  hospital 
admissions  In  the  state  last  year  and  more 
than  a  half  million  LUtpatiant  vialts. 

There  are  nearly  aoo.OOO  Illinois  oitiaena 
receiving  compensation  or  pensions.  There 
are  more  than  100,000  training  under  the 
OI.  Bill. 

Now  these  figures  do  not  In  themselves 
prove  that  VA  Is  performing  well  or  that 
veterans  can  get  good  service  from  VA  .  .  , 
because  quality  Is  never  shown  by  volume 
alone. 

But  I  think  they  do  indicate  that  VA  to 
strong  and  capable  of  bandllng  the  job  that 
has  been  given  us.  And  I  think  that  you 
will  find  that  VA  employeei  cenerally  do 
their  duties  well  and  t*^Rt  service  la  good. 


I  said  that  the  fact  that  VA  is  strong  and 
is  capable  of  backing  up  your  work  was  going 
to  be  the  last  point  I  made  l>efore  releasing 
you  to  proceed  with  your  seminar. 

But  I  think  I  should  also  make  the  point  ' 
that  lire  depend  a  lot  on  you  .  .  .  that  we 
consider  your  work  to  be  our  work  and  that 
we  give  you  strong  moral  support  as  well  as 
the  muscle  of  a  large  agency. 

For  we  know  that,  no  matter  how  large  we 
are  or  how  large  we  may  become,  there  is  no 
way  we  can  do  without  the  help  of  veterans 
organizations  or  the  good  citizens  who  repre- 
sent them. 

So  I  call  on  you  to  continue  the  work  you 
are  doing.  I  hc^>e  you  will  consider  me  to  still 
be  one  of  you  and  that  you  will  have  no 
hesitancy  to  consider  me  a  personal  sup- 
porter of  your  alms  and  your  operations. 

I  hope  you  will  count  on  VA  and  utUlze 
VA,  and  that  together  we  may  make  the 
way  easier  for  Illinois  veterans  who  need 
help,  for  survivors  of  veterans  and  for 
dependents  of  veterans. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  time  on  your 
program  and  the  opportimlty  to  visit  with 
you. 


MINORITY  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  PERCY.  A  half-dozen  years  ago 
the  subject  of  "black  capitalism."  "mi- 
nority enterprise,"  were  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  our  news  media  and  by  poli- 
ticians alike.  ITie  backdrop  for  such  dis- 
cussion were  the  riots  in  our  inner  cities 
and  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  a  num- 
ber of  minorities  in  America. 

Very  little  has  been  said  of  late.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  of  despair  by  some  but 
perhaps  it  is  because  of  fulfillment  by 
others.  Earlier  this  month,  Walter  Larke 
Sorg,  Assistant  Director  for  National 
Programs,  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprise,  addressed  the  48th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Bankers  As- 
sociation in  Seattle,  Wash.  In  his  speech 
he  not  only  urges  the  blinking  industry 
to  participate  more  actively  in  backing 
minority  enterprise  but  points  out  some 
very  interesting  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  com- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RxMAaxs  BT  Waltke  Ijuucx  Soac,  AsanrAMT 

DntxcToa  roa  Nationai.  PaooaASCs,  Omcx 

or  MiNoaiTT  Businkss  ENTBtnuax 

Thank  you  for  writing  me  to  address  your 
48th  annual  convention.  It  is  Indeed  a  very 
great  honor  for  which  I  express  my  most 
sincere  gratitude. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  at- 
tempt to  ^>eak  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
banking.  I  openly  confess  that  this  Is  one  of 
many  fields  of  endeavor  in  which  my  igno- 
rance can  only  be  described  as  abysmal.  Such 
ia  my  Ignorance  that  after  having  spent  22 
years  In  bxulness  and  having  oome  to  mem- 
bers of  the  banking  profession  as  a  loan  sup- 
plicant on  many  occasions,  I  have  yet  to 
understand  this  elusive  thing  called  prime 
rate.  I  am  told  that  I  got  close  to  aeoxtrlng 
a  loan  at  prime  rate  a  few  times  but  I  never 
got  it — whatever  it  is.  I  suppose  It's  some- 
thing like  being  two  yards  from  the  end  sone 
and  getting  four  successive  penaltlea.  eaeh 
penalty  taking  you  half  way  to  the  goal  line. 
You  keep  getting  closer  but  you  never  ever 
get  there.  I  long  ago  concluded  that  only  Ood 
Almighty  lent  money  at  prime,  but  to  get 
such  a  loan  it  was  neoeaaary  to  havejDon- 
eluded  this  mortal  life— and  If  you  did  get 
a  loan  at  prime — indeed  you  knew  you  were 
in  heaven. 

Having   established   my   credentials   as   a 


non-banker,  I  will,  nevertheless,  throw  out 
a  couple  of  hanking  reUted  ideas  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  which  you  may  deem 
worthy  of  kicking  around  during  this  con- 
vention and,  perhaps,  in  tbe  days  ahead. 

For  the  next  few  mlnutea.  I  would  like  to 
taU  a  bit  about  the  minority  enterprise  pro- 
gram and  why  its  ultimate  succeas  is  so 
vital  to  our  national  interests. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  present  inter- 
est in  minority  business  development  is  tbe 
rather  direct  outgrowth  of  a  dialogue  which 
developed  during  the  1968  Presidential  cam- 
paign, the  framework  for  which  was  estab- 
lished in  two  related  speeches  delivered  by 
Richard  Nixon  In  April  of  that  year  entitled, 
"Bridges  to  Hiiman  Dignity".  In  these 
speechee,  he  sketched  the  concept  of  Black 
Capitalism  and  the  requirement  to  provide 
opportunity  for  all  entrepreneurial  aspirants 
to  get  what  he  called  "A  Piece  of  the  Action". 

Following  the  election,  the  concept  was 
broadened  to  include  Spanish-speaking,  na- 
tive Americans.  Orientals  and  others  who  had 
been  excluded  from  the  essentials  of  our 
capitalistic  system — free  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate ownership.  An  Executive  Order  was 
signed  on  March  6,  196S  and  with  It  was 
Initiated  the  first  significant  Federally- 
sponsored  effort  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  min<Hlty  businesses. 
The  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
(OMBE)  was  created  to  act  as  the  focal  point 
for  this  effort  and  be  a  catalyst  for  action. 
When  OMBE  was  established,  the  idea  of 
helping  minority  Americans  was  not  a  new 
one.  But  preceding  efforts  lacked  magnitude, 
direction  and  cohesion.  Our  job  In  OMBE. 
then,  was  to  provide  these  elements  on  a 
nationwide  basis  at  all  levels  of  Government 
and  the  private  sector. 

The  pent-up  demand  for  Immediate  action 
was  very,  very  great.  Thus,  even  before  we 
had  taken  a  deep  breath  to  chart  our  course 
and  develop  a  blueprint  for  the  future,  pro- 
grams were  launched  to  relieve  the  pressures 
that  generations  of  discrimination  had 
produced. 

Although  a  great  many  mistakes  were 
made,  hindsight  tells  me  that  our  decision  to 
move  forward  Immediately  was  a  correct  one. 

Between  1969  and  1972.  census  data  re- 
veals that  mln<»'lty  business  receipts  rose 
by  86  bUllon.  up  from  Its  '69  base  of  tlO.8 
billion — a  57  <>  Increase.  Idinority  business 
growth  In  certain  Industrial  categories  far 
exceeded  general  Industry  growth.  In  manu- 
facturing, minority  growth  was  up  95.5% 
as  compared  to  overall  growth  of  12%.  In 
construction  It  was  up  84.4%  as  compared 
to  12%  overall  growth.  Tran^x>rtatlon  up 
93.3%  vs.  31%.  wholesale  trade  up  916% 
vs.  33%   fOT  that  Industry. 

I  think  our  hindsight  was  correct  because 
in  thoee  early  days  the  minority  bank  de- 
posit program  was  also  launched.  For  the 
first  time  national  attention  focused  on  an 
Industry  that  had  miraculously  hxing  In 
there  against  overwhelming  odds.  Over  8150 
million  of  deposits  were  recorded  In  the  first 
year  of  that  program.  But  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly the  bank  deposit  program  set  tbe 
stage  for  doing  business  on  a  continuing 
basis  with  the  major  corporations  of  this 
country. 

The  MESBIC  program  was  also  kicked  off 
in  thoee  e«krly  days.  It  has  received  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  criticism  but  today  It  is  a 
healthy  Industry  capitalized  with  almost  840 
million  and  making  sound  investments  In 
minority  growth  companies. 

The  auto  dealership,  gasoline  service  sta- 
tion and  franchise  programs  were  launched. 
Today  those  three  industries  account  for 
over  83  billion  of  minority  buslnees  receipts 
va  81.3bUllontn  1969. 

As  a  result  of  program  funds  made  avallabls 
to  OMBE  In  1972.  a  national  delivery  system 
came  Into  being — bvtslness  development  or- 
ganizations and  construction  contractor  as- 
sistance centers.  That  delivery  system,  which 
has  also  been  roundly  criticized,  presently 
serves  clients  who  are  anmtally  produelac 
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$1.37  bllUon  of  grooB  btisiness  receipts.  The 
•n  program  funds  also  enabled  us  to  pro- 
vide modest  funding  to  the  National  Bankers 
AawdatloQ.  Rational  Insurance  Aseoclation 
and  Um  Azaalcan  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
TiM  gnMTtli  rates  of  theses  three  Industries 
■re  nntmng  short  of  phenomenal.  Minority 
commercial  hanfcs  and  minority  savings  and 
loan  Institutions  that  controlled  t500  million 
of  aaseta  in  19W  now  control  assets  in  excess 
of  93  binion.  Minority  Ufe  Insurance  In  force 
bas  naen  from  93.6  billion  to  «7.5  bUUon. 

Minorities  are  today  carving  out  a  substan- 
tial chunk  of  the  new  cable  TV  Industry. 
Kf^-four  ventures  have  been  concluded  and 
many  more  are  on  the  drawing  board. 

Minority  manufacturers  are  providing  mll- 
UoDs  of  dollars  of  hardware  for  the  space 
shuttle  and  technologically-oriented  Indus- 
tries which  demand  the  ultimate  in  precision. 

Vow  why  do  I  cite  these  examples?  Well,  1 
think  it's  about  time  all  of  us  stopped  apol- 
ogizing to  our  critics — many  of  whom,  I  sus- 
pect, would  Just  as  soon  see  this  national 
eirort  crawl  back  into  the  woodwork.  Mistakes 
hare  been  made — they  have  been  corrected — 
they  will  continue  to  be  made.  But  let's  not 
tear  down  the  house  because  the  roof  leaks! 
lAt's  repair  the  roof  and  move  forward !  This 
minority  enterprise  program  is  a  success!  1 
defy  the  critics  to  prove  otherwise! 

Minorities  have  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  given  even  a  half  of  a  chance  they  can 
cut  the  mustard  In  this  capitalistic  system. 
But  the  bard  fact  Is  that  despite  the  enor- 
mous six-year  growth  in  bfuiklng.  Insurance, 
manufacturing,  construction,  service  and 
aOuT  Industries,  it's  only  a  beginning.  If 
parity  of  boalness  ownership  Is  to  be  achieved 
in  this  century,  this  growth  rate  has  got  to 
continue.  We  simply  cannot  knuckle  iinder 
and  let  this  effort  die.  There  is  simply  too 
much  at  stake  for  ourselves,  for  otir  chil- 
dren and  the  well-being  of  this  nation.  If 
the  United  States  Is  to  continue  as  the 
world's  economic  leader,  we  have  got  to 
harness  the  energies  of  every  capable  mem- 
ber of  society  and  then  provide  opportunity 
for  those  energies  to  contribute  to  our  eco- 
nomic growth  thrpiigh  the  business  mechan- 
ism. 

And  now  I  timidly  throw  out  some  food 
for  thought  relating  to  your  banking  indus- 
try. 

One.  I  learned  yesterday  that  on  Wednes- 
day, Congress  passed  legislation  which  per- 
mits banks  to  pay  Interest  on  checking  ac- 
ooiints.  How  wUl  this  affect  minority-owned 
commercial  banks?  I  surely  don't  know  but 
you  might  onslder  the  consequences  of  this 
togUlatlon  which  beo(»nes  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1977. 

Two.  Karller  I  talked  about  the  MESBIC 
program.  The  time  might  be  right  for  you  to 
consider  organizing  a  MBBBIC.  It's  a  useful 
tool  with  InteresUng  leveraging  potential. 
Tor  those  minority  banks  which  see  a  need 
to  raise  freab  capital,  an  industry-owned 
KB8BIC  ml|^t  be  tailcx'-made.  A  number  of 
mnonty  manufacturers  are  making  signifi- 
cant Inroads  In  producing  products  based  on 
new  technologlea.  Some  of  those  companies 
are  going  to  take  off  and  become  big  rt«ddifs 
Tbmli  growth  win  require  some  heavy  equity 
Injections.  Interesting  invest&ient  opportuni- 
ties here.  I  encourage  you  to  think  it  over. 

Tbe  third  and  final  thought.  Olve  or  take 
a  couple,  there  are  today  apivozlmately  70 
minority-owned  commercial  banks,  with  as- 
sets aggregating  $1M  bUllon.  These  banks, 
are  widely  scattered  from  border  to  border 
•wl  coast  to  coast.  Individually,  no  one  bank 
constitutes  any  real  competition  but  when 
you  look  at  these  banks  collectively,  some  in- 
teresting posslbUltles  emerge. 

Suppose  minority  commercial  banks  got 
tofsther  and  organized  a  national  trust  com- 
pany wbJcb  would.  In  fact,  act  as  a  clear- 
Inghoiiae  for  Its  members  and  might  Include 
anch  functions  as: 


(1)  Providing  a  centralized.  Insured  de- 
posit program  for  large  depositors.  Many 
major  corporations  participate  in  the  bank 
deposit  programs  but  find  it  cumbersome  to 
deal  separately  with  some  70  banks. 

(2)  The  trust  company  could  function  as 
a  central  funding  source  to  provide  short- 
term  liquidity  for  minority-owned  banks. 

(3)  It  could  function  as  a  central  fimdlng 
source  for  bank  capital  by  permitting  tbe 
trust  company  to  sell  capital  debentures  and 
lend  the  long-term  funds  to  minority-owned 
banks. 

(4)  It  could  make  short-term  credit  ad- 
vances on  a  secured  basis  to  member  banks. 

It  could  do  these  and  a  nxmiber  of  other 
things  consistent  with  applicable  banking 
and  trust  company  laws.  I  see  It  principally 
as  a  conduit  to  accept  large  deposits  and  par- 
ticipate in  significant  portions  of  large  cor- 
porate double  A  and  triple  A  loans  which  are 
presently  placed  with  such  principal  majors 
as  Chase,  Mellon,  Bank  of  America  nnd  the 
like,  but  not  laid  off  to  minority  banks. 

Initial  funding  for  this  trust  company 
would  come  from  minority-owned  banks 
which  would  own  all  capital  voting  stock. 
Outside  Investors  would  purchase  preferred 
non-voting  stock  and  long-term  debentures. 
Management  would  consist  of  a  board  of  di- 
rectors selected  by  the  member  banks  and 
officers  would  be  appointed  by  the  board.  I 
envision  this  trust  company  providing  a  host 
of  services  but  only  for  its  stockholders — 
the  member  banks. 

Jim  Marx  and  I  began  kicking  this  idea 
around  a  couple  of  years  ago.  It  seems  to 
make  sense,  particiilarly  today  when  the 
signs  all  point  toward  interstate  banking 
within  the  next  five  to  ten  years.  If  NBA  con- 
cludes that  this  idea  has  merit,  I  suspect  a 
great  deal  of  legal  research  will  be  required. 
Assuming  the  research  concluded  that  the 
formation  of  such  a  trust  company  was  do- 
able under  existing  law,  I  am  certain  that 
Treasury  personnel  would  have  to  be  con- 
vinced— and  this  could  take  a  long  time — 
but  I  throw  the  idea  out  for  your  considera- 
tion. I  think  it  has  merit. 

Let  me  conclude  by  complimenting  this 
organization  and  Its  members  for  its  great 
achievements.  You've  made  fantastic  prog- 
ress. Tou  have  become  an  economic  force. 
Tou  have,  in  all  wajrs,  demonstrated  the 
validity  of  the  minority  business  program. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  address 
you. 


WHITE  PAPER  ON  DRUG  ABUSE' 
PLUSES, AND  MINUSES 

Blr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing high  level  of  hard  drug  abuse 
remains  one  of  the  most  intractable  do- 
mestic problem  this  country  faces.  Al- 
tiiough  the  use  of  heroin  declined  .some- 
what in  1972  and  1973,  recent  reports  in- 
dicate that  overall  heroin  use  and  deaths 
from  overdose  have  been  increasing  since 
early  1974.  Despite  the  virtual  severing 
of  the  "French  Connection,"  enough 
heroin  c(mtlnues  to  pour  into  this  coun- 
try to  supply  a  growing  addict  popula- 
tion, now  estimated  at  several  hundred 
thousand  daily  users. 

To  reverse  this  disheartening  trend,  a 
renewed  and  consolidated  Federal  effort 
will  be  necessary.  In  this  regard,  the 
timely  publication  several  weeks  ago  of 
the  Domestic  Council's  "White  Paper  on 
Drug  Abuse,"  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, represents  an  encouraging  develop- 
ment. The  report  offers  some  sensible 
suggestions  for  a  future  Federal  strategy, 
emphasizing  the  need  for  PMeral  au- 
thorities to  concentrate  on  difficult  con- 
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spiracy  cases  against  major  international 
traffickers  rather  than  devoting  scarce 
resources  to  roimding  up  street  level 
users.  It  also  points  up  the  need  for  im- 
proving cooperation  between  Federal 
drug  enforcement  personnel  and  border 
officials,  and  for  giving  priority  consid- 
eration to  treatment  and  prevention  of 
compulsive  hard  drug  use. 

I  am  disturbed,  however,  that  the  re- 
port seems  to  downplay  an  aspect  of  this 
problem  which,  from  personal  knowledge, 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  difficulties  Fed- 
eral drug  enforcement  has  experienced 
in  the  recent  past.  I  am  referring  to  the 
counterproductive  dispute,  verging  on  in- 
ternecine warfare,  which  continues  to 
fester  between  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Customs  Service  in  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Recent  DEA  statistics  indicate  that 
fully  90  percent  of  the  heroin  used 
in  this  country  comes  over  the  Mexican 
border,  pointing  up  the  special  impor- 
tance of  a  coordinated  Federal  effort  in 
this  area;  yet  the  bureaucratic  squabble 
rages  on. 

This  situation  has  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  only  decisive  Presidential 
action  will  clear  the  air  and  allow  both 
agencies  to  devote  themselves  single- 
mindedly  to  the  enormous  task  they 
share.  The  issues  in  this  dispute  should 
be  personally  arbitrated  by  the  President 
in  the  very  near  future,  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral narcotics  eflfort  will  not  continue  to 
be  hamstrung  by  interbureau  disputes. 

On  another  important  matter  the  task 
force  report  does  not  adequately  deal 
with  the  need  for  ongoing  Executive  co- 
ordination and  oversight  of  the  Federal 
drug  effort.  Rather  than  relegating  this 
function  to  a  minor  staflf  role  in  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  I  propose 
we  establish  a  top-level  White  House 
unit,  consisting  of  but  a  handful  of  pro- 
fessionals, to  take  the  lead  in  overseeing 
national  policy  and  planning  direction 
in  the  drug  abuse  area  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  The  staflf  for  such  an  office  need 
not  be  large;  a  new  superbureaucracy 
would  only  serve  to  obfuscate  an  already 
fuzzy  drug' abuse  focus. 

Instead.  Congress  should  authorize 
funds  for  a  small  high-level  unit  headed 
by  a  Presidential  appointee  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation.  The  Senate  should 
make  certain  that  anyone  named  as  the 
head  of  such  a  imit  would  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  President,  to  assure  that  drug 
enforcement  issues  will  get  prompt  Ex- 
ecutive attention. 

Because  of  their  bearing  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  three  editorials  recently  appearing 
In  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  chapter 
6  of  the  Domestic  Council  Efrug  Review 
Task  Force,  entitled  "Recommendation 
Summary,"  also  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IPPom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  6. 1975  J 

Dbcgs  akd  Common  Sense 
Bver  since  the  first  serious  wave  of  hard 
drugs  hit  the  big  American  cities,  policy-mak- 
ers have  been  fond  of  using  military-style 
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rhetoric  to  describe  their  programs  to  curb 
the  growth  of  drug  addiction.  Phrases  such  as 
"all-out  war  on  drugs"  have  been  common- 
place. But  there  have  been  few  victories  in 
the  war.  Now  the  President's  Domestic  Coun- 
cil has  formed  a  task  force  on  drug  abuse  and 
is  about  to  hand  Mr.  Ford  a  report  that  is  a 
welcome  departure  from  the  heroics  of  the 
past.  It  simply  recognizes  that  a  certain 
amount  of  drug  abuse  is  likely  to  exist  for 
some  time,  that  total  elimination  of  the  prob- 
lem is  not  possible,  but  that  a  reasonable  set 
of  priorities  can  reduce  its  dimensions  and 
impact. 

Sensibly,  the  Domestic  Council's  task  force 
would  begin  by  fostering  better  cooperation 
between  the  various  federal  agencies  concern- 
ed with  drug  abuse.  It  sets  a  high  priority  on 
having  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion and  the  Customs  Bureau  work  together 
in  preventing  the  entry  of  drugs  Into  the 
country  from  abroad.  No  serious  student  of 
the  drug  problem  believes  the  borders  of  this 
country  can  be  sealed  against  such  easily  con- 
cealable  substances  as  heroin;  but  the  lack 
of  Interagency  cooperation  has  unnecessarily 
hobbled  the  federal  effort.  The  task  force 
identifies  supply  reduction  as  one  crucial  half 
of  the  effort  to  ciu-b  drug  abuse.  It  has  con- 
cluded that  DEA  and  Customs  cannot  re- 
solve their  differences  without  the  assistance 
of  their  superiors,  and  so  it  suggests  that  the 
sttorney  general  and  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  get  together  and  find  a  way  to  har- 
monize the  efforts  of  the  two  agencies. 

The  task  force  suggests,  as  almost  all  pre- 
vious studies  have  suggested,  that  the  en- 
forcement effort  focus  on  the  most  important 
figures  in  the  narcotics  trafficking  network. 
Everyone  agrees  there  has  been  too  much 
"street  level  busting,"  but  not  everyone  is 
going  to  agree  with  one  Domestic  Council 
task  force  recommendation,  namely,  -to  bring 
many  more  conspiracy  prosecutions.  The  task 
force  correctly  argues  that  finding  the  king- 
pins or  organized  crime  with  heroin  in  their 
pockets  Is  a  remote  possibility,  that  the  lead- 
ership never  commits  overt  acts — but  that  it 
does  discuss  potentially  criminal  subjects. 
The  trouble  is  that  widespread  use  of  con- 
spiracy law  is  poor  public  policy,  because  it 
relies  so  heavily  on  what  people  said  and  not 
on  what  they  did.  In  the  case  of  drug  traf- 
ficking and  organized  crime,  however,  con- 
spiracy prosecutions  are  frequently  one  of 
the  only  effective  weapons  society  has  at  its 
disposal. 

The  task  force  dealt  with  reducing  the  de- 
mand for  drugs  as  well  as  the  supply  of  them. 
Again,  It  found  that  the  Important  missing 
element  was  the  coordination  of  those  agen- 
cies that  treat  the  addict.  It  recommended, 
in  addition  to  better  coordination,  that  the 
agencies  handling  drug  abusers  get  their 
priorities  straight.  In  that  connection,  the 
task  force  sensibly  suggested  that  treatment 
agencies  place  their  emphasis  on  heroin  users 
and  give  a  very  low  priority  to  marijuana 
users.  The  serious  drug  problem  Is  heroin, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  those  drugs  that  are 
sometimes  obtained  with  a  physician's  pre- 
scription, such  as  barbiturates.  It  is  there 
that  the  effort  should  be  made,  the  task  force 
argued,  and  not  on  marijuana,  whose  harm- 
ful effects  remain  a  matter  of  controversy. 
We  think  they  are  right. 

IProm  tbe  New  York  Times,  Oct.  28,  18761 
WHrrz    House    Coknzction 

The  Domestic  Council's  white  paper  on 
drug  abuse  makes  a  good  deal  more  sense 
than  anything  else  that  has  been  issued  from 
the  White  House  on  that  subject.  The  white 
paper  avoids  both  the  shrill  cries  of  alarm 
and  the  dramatic  overpromlslng  which  have 
characterized  the  t^proaches  of  previous 
White  House's  to  drugs  and  drug-related 
problems. 

The  paper  lavs  a  common-sense  founda- 
tion for  future  Federal  drug  abuse  program- 


ming by  assigning  law  enforcement  and 
treatment  priorities  In  relation  to  the  social 
costs  of  widely  used  drugs,  instead  of  re- 
grading  them  all  with  an  equally  high  degree 
of  horror.  Prom  every  point  of  view,  assign- 
ing a  high  priority  to  attacking  the  use  of 
heroin  is  more  important  than  trying  to 
manage  the  traffic  in  marijuana.  While  not- 
ing that  marijuana  is  not  harmless,  the  re- 
port recognizes  the  fact  that  people  are  sub- 
stantially less  able  to  control  their  use  of 
heroin  than  of  "pot."  Moreover,  the  cost  to 
society  of  heroin  and  excessive  use  of  am- 
phetamines and  barbiturates,  the  other  drugs 
in  the  priority  category,  far  exceeds  that 
which  results  from  use  of  marijuana. 

The  angry  denunciation  of  the  white  paper 
by  the  Customs  Bureau  shows  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  bureaucratic  enmity  to  be  over- 
come. It  must  be  overcome  If  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  and  the  Customs 
Bureau  are  to  mount  an  effective  csjnpalgn 
to  block  the  rich  fiow  of  heroin  from  Mexico 
at  a  time  of  rising  addiction.  Sustained  and 
attentive  White  House  Involvement  In  the 
execution  of  the  policies  outlined  In  the 
white  paper  wlU  be  required  if  enforcement 
efforts  are  actually  to  be  improved. 

A  Mttsrt  Bepokt  on  Dane  Abttsk 
(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Oct.  16, 19751 
A  new  report'by  the  White  House  Domestic 
Council  Is  quite  correct  in  warning  that  even 
the  best  government  policies  cannot  entirely 
Wipe  out  drug  abuse.  It  is  correct,  too,  in  its 
conclusion  that  the  limited  resources  of  the 
federal  anti-drug  effort  should  be  used  pri- 
marily to  attack  hard  drug  abuse,  which  has 
high  social  costs,  rather  than  marijuana  use, 
which  does  not.  But  the  new  report  Is  clearly 
wrong  In  its  recommendation  that  federal 
drug  enforcement  continue  much  as  it  Is 
under  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
an  agency  which  has  demonstrated  at  least 
incompetence,  and  perhaps  worse.  Likewise, 
the  report  ia  Incorrect  In  Its  imbalanced  em- 
phasis on  law  enforcement  as  opposed  to 
medical  treatment  for  addicts. 

"Wiping  out"  drug  abuse  with  massive 
police  efforts  has  been  a  favored  policy  of 
law-and-order  advocates  at  least  since  the 
campaigns  of  the  famous  anti-drug  zealot, 
Harry  Ansllnger.  when  Mr.  Ansllnger  was 
chief  of  a  predecessor  agency  to  the  DEA  In 
the  1930s.  But  police  efforts  alone  so  far 
rarely  have  succeeded  In  making  much  of  a 
dent  In  overall  drug  abuse,  which  seems  to 
fiuctuate  mostly  according  to  the  availability 
of  drugs  from  foreign  markets.  Part  of  the 
problem  is  that  while  police  agencies  have 
been  effective  in  catching  smalltime  pushers 
and  addicts,  they  have  been  largely  unsuc- 
cessful in  apprehending  the  big  International 
smugglers  or  the  big  national  dlstxlbutors. 
Another  part  of  the  difficulty  Is  that  drug 
abuse  Is  a  response  to  social  and  personal 
problems  which  are  not  amenable  to  law 
enforcement  approaches  alone:  it  Is  weU- 
known  that  addicts  sent  to  Jails  where  there 
Is  no  treatment  for  the  underlying  causes  of 
their  addiction  often  seek  another  "fix"  on 
the  very  day  of  their  release. 

But  whUe  the  new  report  alludes  to  the 
futility  of  "bellicose"  campaigns  against 
smalltimers.  it  makes  no  serious  recommen- 
dations for  chaitgee  In  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration-created DBA.  which,  as  Senate  hear- 
ings have  shown,  has  made  all  the  old  mis- 
takes, except  on  a  larger  scale :  It  consistently 
has  let  the  big  fish  get  away.  With  drug  abuse 
on  the  Increase — due  to  renewed  supplies  of 
opium  from  Turkey  and  the  smuggling  of 
heroin  through  Mexico — new.  more  effective 
enforcement  programs,  and  expanded  treat- 
ment programs,  are  desperately  needed.  Ne- 
glecting the  reforms  \srlll  result  In  Increased 
drug-caused  crime.  lllneFS  and  poverty — the 
costs  of  which  could  make  the  costs  of  the 
reforms  look  piddling. 


Excerpts     From     the     Domestic     Cottncii. 
"Whttx  Pafck  on  Dktto  Abuse" 

CBAPTES    6.    RECOMMENDATION    SUMMAET 

In  tie  preceding  chapters,  the  Domestic 
Council  Drug  Review  Task  Force  has:  (1) 
presented  its  assessment  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  drug  abuse  problem  in  the 
United  States  today;  (2)  evaluated  current 
programs  and  policies  designed  to  deal  with 
drug  abuse;  and  (3)  made  reconunendations 
for  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  drug 
program  in  the  future. 

While  each  recommendation  is  important 
in  Itself,  it  is  the  combined  effect  of  all  taken 
together  that  will  produce  a  major  Improve- 
ment in  the  overall  program  to  reduce  drug 
abuse.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  these  recommen- 
datious  underline  and  expand  the  themes 
discussed  In  Chapter  1;  namely: 

1.  Total  elimination  of  drug  abuse  Is  un- 
likely, but  governmental  actions  can  contain 
the  problem  and  limit  its  adverse  effects.  We 
recognize  that  drug  abuse  is  a  long-term 
problem  and  requires  a  long-term  commit- 
ment. 

2.  All  drugs  are  not  equaUy  dangerous, 
and  all  drug  use  Is  not  equally  destructive. 
Enforcement  efforts  should  therefore  con- 
centrate on  drugs  which  have  a  high  addic- 
tion potential,  and  treatment  programs 
should  give  priority  to  those  individuals 
using  hlgh-rtsk  drugs,  and  to  compulsive 
users  of  any  drugs. 

3.  Efforts  to  reduce  the  supply  of  and  the 
demand  for  drugs  are  complementary  and 
Interdependent,  and  Federal  programs  should 
continue  to  be  based  on  a  balance  between 
these  two  concepts. 

4.  We  must  brotulen  existing  programs 
aimed  at  supply  and  demand  reduction.  In 
supply  reduction,  greater  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  regulatory  and  compliance  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  curtaUlng  diversion  from 
legitimate  production,  and  a  higher  priority 
should  be  given  to  increasing  international 
cooperation  In  preventing  the  Illicit  produc- 
tion of  drugs.  In  demand  reduction,  in- 
creased attention  should  be  given  to  preven- 
tion and  vocational  rehabUltation. 

5.  Program  management  must  be  Im- 
proved to  ensure  the  maximum  return  from 
resources  committed  to  drug  programs.  Bet- 
ter interagency  coordination  and  stronger 
intra-agency  management  are  required,  with 
more  attention  paid  to  the  setting  of 
priorities. 

6.  The  Federal  Oovemment  should  provide 
leadership  in  tbe  natioiuU  drug  abvise  pre- 
vention effort,  but  it  cannot  do  the  Job 
alone.  The  support  and  cooperation  of  State 
and  local  governments,  private  businesses 
and  community  organizations  are  essential 
if  we  are  to  contain  drug  abuse  and  mini- 
mize Its  costs  to  the  Individual  and  society. 

The  major  recommendations  made 
throughout  the  white  paper  are  listed  below 
for  easy  reference. 

DRUG    PRIORITIES:    CHAPTER    2 

1.  The  task  force  recommends  that  when 
resource  constraints  force  a  choice,  priority 
in  both  supply  and  demand  reduction  should 
be  directed  toward  those  drugs  which  Inher- 
ently pose  a  greater  risk — heroin,  ampheta- 
mines (particularly  when  used  Intravenous- 
ly), and  mixed  barbiturates. 

2.  The  task  force  recommends  that  priority 
In  treatment  also  be  given  to  compulsive 
users  of  drugs  of  any  kind. 

SUPPLY  RKDUOnON:    CHAPTER   3 

1.  The  task  force  recommends  that  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  identifying  the  most  vul- 
nerable segments  of  the  Ullclt  distribution 
system  be  launched,  and  that  resources  be 
continually  reallocated  to  focus  on  the  most 
vulnerable  portion  of  the  system. 
Enforct  ffiBiit 

1.  The  task  force,  while  endorsing  the  con- 
cept of  a  lead  agency  In  drug  law  enforoe- 
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niBnt  racommends  tbat  the  law  enforcement 
itr»teg7  be  designed  to  fully  utilize  tbe  re- 
aouroe  of  all  otsanlsatlona  Involved  in  law 
enforcement. 

3.  TbfB  task  force  recommends  that  Federal 
law  enforcement  efforts  focus  on  major  traf- 
ficking nganlzatlons  and  particularly  on 
tbe  leaders  of  those  organizations. 

3^  The  task  force  recommends  that  greater 
attention  be  given  to  development  of  con- 
apimej  cases,  which  often  are  the  only  way 
to  ^>prebend  high-level  trafflckers.  Detailed 
reoommendatiocs  for  accompUshng  this  are 
made  In  three  areas:  (1)  BuUdlng  under- 
standing and  commitment  to  conq>lracy 
•trategy;  (2)  Inducing  cooperation  of  knowl- 
edgeable Individuals;  (3)  and  developing 
long-term  approaches  to  Investigations. 

4.  The  task  force  recommends  that  person- 
nel system  which  recruit,  train,  evaluate, 
and  reward  Individual  agents  be  adjiisted  so 
that  they  emphasize  conspiracy  investiga- 
tions rather  than  simply  the  number  of 
arrests. 

5.  Tbe  task  force  recommends  that  the 
Ciontrolled  Sub^ttances  Units  inaugurated  by 
the  Attorney  General  be  continued  and  not 
diverted  to  other  activities. 

6.  The  task  force  endorses  the  President's 
proposal  for  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
for  persons  trafficking  In  hard  drugs,  and 
suggests  that  consideration  be  given  to  ex- 
panding the  proposal  to  Include  trafflckers  of 
barbiturates  and  amphetamines. 

7.  Tbe  task  force  recommends  mandatory 
consecutive  sentencing  rather  than  ooocur- 
rent  sentencing  for  persona  who  are  arrested 
and  convicted  for  narcotics  trafficking  while 
on  ball  from  another  trafficking  offense. 

8.  The  task  force  recommends  revoking 
parole  In  the  event  that  a  paroled  offender  Is 
re-arrested  on  narcotics  trafficking  charges. 

B.  Tbe  task  force  recommends  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  reemphaslze  Its 
program  of  prosecuting  drug  traffickers  for 
violation  of  Income  tax  laws  under  strict 
guMeUnes  and  procedures. 

10.  Tbe  task  force  recommends  that  the 
President  direct  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  to  settle  Juris- 
dictional dlapiitee  between  DEA  and  Customs 
by  Oecamber  Si.  1976.  or  to  report  their  rec- 
ommendations for  resolution  of  the  matter 
to  tbe  President  on  that  date. 

11.  "Hie  task  force  recommends  contlnu- 
atioa  and  expansion  of  LEAA  and  DEA  activi- 
ties aimed  at  strengthening  State  and  local 
l«r  eBforoement  agencies. 

tntelHgenee 

1.  Tbe  task  force  recommends  that  a  new 
Investigative  report  form  be  devised,  with 
a  number  of  questions  aimed  at  eliciting 
Information  useful  to  other  agencies. 

2.  Tbe  task  fbrce  recommends  an  analysis 
of  tbe  four  automatic  data  processing  sys- 
tems involved  in  InteUlgenoe  activities,  jvlth 
an  eye  to  either  Integrating  or  better  coordi- 
nating them. 

8.  The  task  force  recommends  that  DXA 
devote  more  reaoureea  to  tbe  analysis  of  In- 
toUlgence.  both  strategle  and  tactical. 

4.  Tbe  task  force  recommends  that  the 
CIA's  nrte  ahould  continue  to  be  focused  on 
the  eoUectton  ot  strategle  InteUlgenoe. 

6.  Tbe  task  force  reeommends  that  users 
of  strategic  Intelligence  under  tbe  guidance 
of  OCZNC  Identify  spedflc  strategic  Intel- 
Ugenee  requirements. 

International 

1.  Tbe  task  force  recommends  that  a 
higher  prtorlty  be  given  to  development  of 
Intmattooal  cooperation  in  preventtng  Illicit 
prodnetlao  of  drugs,  and  that  special  atten- 
tlon  be  given  to  Uexlco  as  tbe  malor  source 
country  for  VS.  markets. 

2.  Tbe  task  force  recommends  that  the 
U.8.  government  Intensify  diplomatic  efforts 
to  tadgtaten  otber  gov«mm«nU'  concern  over 
noUtlons  of  International  treaty  obllgatlons- 
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and  continue  participation  in  Institutions 
that  promote  International  awareness  of 
drug  abuse. 

3.  The  task  force  recommends  the  prompt 
ratification  of  the  C!onventlon  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances  of  1971. 

4.  The  task  force  recommends  continued 
support  for  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Drug  Abuse  Control,  but  urges  that  the  Fund 
be  encouraged  to  InltUte  a  more  aggressive 
fund-raising  program. 

6.  The  task  force  recommends  continued 
B\4>port  and  participation  of  Interpol,  and 
the  Customs  Corporation  Council. 

6.  The  task  force  recommends  that  addi- 
tional emphasis  be  placed  on  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  utilization  of  overseas  opera- 
tional intelligence,  and  reconunends  that  U.S. 
agents  stationed  overseas  concentrate  their 
activities  on  International  trafficking  chan- 
nels believed  to  be  headed  for  the  United 
Stotes. 

7.  The  task  force  reconunends  that  con- 
tinued attention  be  given  to  crop  substitu- 
tion as  a  means  of  reducing  the  supply  of 
raw  materials  used  in  mniring  drugs,  and  be- 
lieves that  this  shoiUd  be  one  of  the  major 
focuses  of  the  UJJ.  Funds'  efforts. 

8.  The  task  force  recommends  creating  a 
permanent  DEA/Justice/State  Committee 
under  tbe  Cabinet  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  to  coordinate  ef- 
forts to  seek  VS.  Jurisdiction  over  foreign 
drug  trafflckers  through  extradlctlon  or  ex- 
pulsion. 

9.  The  task  force  recommends  that  the 
Opium  Policy  Task  Force  accelerate  its  eval- 
uation of  Papaver  bracteatum  as  a  substi- 
tute for  morphine-based  Papaver  Somml- 
ferum  In  the  production  of  codeine. 

Regulatory  and  Compliance 

1.  The  task  force  recommends  several  spe- 
cific actions  which  wUl  Improve  the  program 
to  control  diversion  at  the  wholesale  level. 

2.  The  task  force  recommends  a  major  ef- 
fort to  upgrade  the  regulatory  capabilities  of 
States  regarding  retail   diversion   of  drugs. 

3.  The  task  force  recommends  a  program 
to  Improve  the  prescribing  practices  of  nhv- 
sldans. 

4.  The  task  force  recommends  development 
by  LEAA  of  pUot  programs  designed  to  end 
pharmacy  thefts. 

Science  and  Technology 

1.  The  task  force  recommends  a  specific 
set  of  priorities  for  the  research  effort:  high- 
est among  these  are  projects  aimed  at  pro- 
viding better  equipment  for  use  In  border 
Interdiction,  improving  Intelligence  Informa- 
tion systems,  and  better  support  and  com- 
munication equipment  for  enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

2.  The  task  force  recommends  that  re- 
search program  funding  be  kept  relatively 
■teady  from  year  to  year  to  enable  long- 
range  planning  and  development. 

oxMAiTo  axDucnoK:  chaftzr  4 

1.  The  task  force  recommends  that  greater 
emphasU  be  placed  on  education  and  preven- 
tion efforts  that  promote  the  healthy  growth 
of  IndlvlduaU  and  discourage  the  use  of 
drtigs. 

2.  The  task  force  recommends  that  greater 
attention  to  patients  in  drug  treatment  and 
former  drug  users  be  paid  by  the  vocational 
rehabUltatlon  system  in  order  to  provide 
them  with  marketable  skills  for  Jobs. 

Education  and  prevention 

1.  The  task  force  recommends  that  educa- 
tion and  prevention  programs  address  the 
broad  developmenui  needs  of  children  and 
youth,  and  be  community  based. 

2.  The  task  force  recommends  that  Federal 
media  efforts  provide  basic  Information  about 
drugs,  and  emphasize  successful  and  produc- 
tive lifestyles  of  non-drug  users,  rather  than 
using  scare  tactics. 

3.  The   task  force   recommends  that   tbe 


Federal  role  In  community  based  prevention 
be  catalytic  In  nature:  specifically,  to  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  local 
communities,  to  provide  materials  and  guide- 
books to  local  programs,  to  provide  limited 
seed  money,  to  evaluate  existing  programs, 
and  to  make  the  results  of  these  evaluations 
available  for  use  by  other  States  and  commu- 
nities. 

4.  The  task  force  recommends  that  an 
overall  national  program  for  Integrating  Fed- 
eral. State,  local  and  private  programs  for 
dealing  with  all  behavioral  problems  In  youth 
be  developed,  and  identifies  eleven  separate 
government  programs  which  should  be  In- 
eluded  In  this  overall  review. 
Treatment 

1.  The  task  force  recommends  that  agencies 
Involved  In  drug  abuse  treatment  give  treat- 
ment priority  to  abusers  of  the  following 
high-risk  categories  of  drugs:  heroin,  bar- 
biturates (especlaUy  when  mixed  with  other 
drugs),  and  amphetamines  (particularly 
when  administered  Intravenously).  Priority 
should  also  be  given  to  compulsive  users  of 
drugs  of  any  kind. 

2.  The  task  force  recommends  that  NIDA 
be  given  the  authority  to  assure  that  users 
of  lower  priority  drugs  can  obtain  treatment 
when  available,  at  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers,  In  accord  with  Section  401A  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972. 

3.  The  task  force  recommends  that  hospital 
treatment  for  drug  abuse  should  be  severely 
restricted  In  order  to  reduce  overall  costs 
and  outlines  specific  guidelines  for  its  use. 

4.  The  task  force  recommends  that  the  use 
of  outpatient  drug-free  treatment  for  com- 
pulsive users  of  high-risk  drugs  be  restricted, 
and  these  people  treated  In  a  more  struc- 
tured environment.  The  use  of  outpatient 
drug-free  treatment  for  casual  users  of  lower- 
risk  drugs  should  also  be  restricted,  and  the 
funds  thus  freed  used  to  provide  more  ef- 
fective services  for  high  priority  drug  users. 

5.  The  task  force  recommends  that  LAAM, 
rather  than  methadone,  be  used  as  a  medlpa- 
tlon  for  opiate-dependent  persons  as  soon 
as  Its  safety  and  efflcacy  have  been  deter- 
mined. 

6.  The  task  force  recommends  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  AdminUtratlon  (FDA) 
methadone  regulations  be  published  Im- 
mediately. 

7.  The  task  force  recommends  that  train- 
ing cotirses  to  increase  skills  of  paraprofee- 
slonals  l)e  expanded. 

8.  The  task  force  recommends  prompt  res- 
olution of  existing  Jurisdictional  and  or- 
ganizational problems  between  DEA,  NIDA 
and  FDA  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  HEW.  ' 

9.  The  task  force  recommends  that  drug 
abuse  treatment  be  part  of  the  required 
curricula  of  medical  schools  and  schools  of 
social  work,  psychology,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

10.  The  task  force  recommends  that  cate- 
gorical funding  for  drug  treatment  programs 
be  sUblllzed  so  that  coat  sharing  Is  at  a 
maximum  rate  of  60  percent  Federal  and  40 
percent  local  until  local  governments  or  com- 
munity organizations  are  able  to  assume 
fiacal  responsibility  above  this  level. 

11.  The  task  force  recommends  that  long- 
term  efforts  be  Initiated  to  Incorporate  drug 
abuse  treatment  services  Into  the  general 
health  care  delivery  system. 

12.  The  task  force  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Government  be  prepared  to  fund  ad- 
ditional community  treatment  capacity.  If 
necessary,  and  recommends  that  the  specific 
need  be  Identified  by  December  1,  1976. 

Vocational  RehabUitation 
1.  The  task  force  recommends  that  NIDA 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  review  all  regu- 
lations to  ensure  that  they  do  not  Impede 
the  provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
■ervlces  to  drug  abusers.  This  applies  to  the 
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UjDA  confidentiality  regulations  as  well  as 
vocational  rehabilitation  regulations. 

2.  The  task  force  recommends  that  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
(BSA)  instruct  State  vocational  rehabUlta- 
tlon agencies  that  the  regulation  which  states 
that  no  individual  or  group  may  be  excluded 
because  of  their  disability  wUl  be  strictly 
enforced  In  connection  with  drug  abusers. 

3.  The  task  force  recommends  that  NIDA 
encourage  Single  State  Agencies  to  develop 
cooperative  agreements  with  manpower  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  In  their 
areas. 

4.  Tbe  task  force  recommends  that  NIDA 
and  RSA  develop  Joint  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  Improve  the  delivery  of 
rehabilitation  and  employment  services  to 
drug  abusers. 

Criminal  justice  system 

1.  The  task  force  recommends  that  treat- 
ing criminal  offenders  who  abuse  drugs  be 
given  the  highest  priority.  The  Department 
of  Justice  and  HEW  should  establish  a  per- 
manent working  group  charged  with  seeking 
ways  to  expt^nd  the  Interface  between  the 
criminal  Justice  and  drug  treatment  systems. 
This  criminal  J  us  tics  working  group  should 
publish  a  semi-annual  report  that  addresses 
tbe  progress  made  In  Implementing  the  rec- 
ommendations discussed  In  the  white  paper 
with  further  recommendations  for  futiu-e 
initiatives.  The  first  report  would  be  due  in 
March  1976. 

2.  The  task  force  recommends  that  the 
pilot  pre-trial  service  projects,  to  bs  estab- 
lished In  ten  Federal  Judicial  districts  as  a 
result  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1975,  rou- 
tinely screen  all  arrestees  to  determine  If 
they  have  a  history  of  drug  abuse  or  are  cur- 
rently using  drugs.  The  results  of  these  ten 
pre-trial  services  projects  should  be  evaluated 
as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  The  task  force  recommends  that  fund- 
ing for  the  Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street 
Crime  (TASC)  program  be  maintained  at  Its 
present  level  of  approximately  $4  million  per 
year,  and  the  program  be  expanded  to  In- 
clude any  jurisdiction  with  a  population  of 
over  200,000  which  can  demonstrate  ellgl- 
bUlty. 

4.  The  task  force  recommends  that  funds 
and  responsibilities  be  transferred  from  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  the  U.S.  Probation  Office 
so  that  USPO  can  contract  for  and  admln- 
i'ster  treatment  services  for  Federal  parolres 
and  probationers. 

5.  The  task  force  reconunends  that  the 
05.  courts  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  alt:r 
their  policy  regarding  drug-free  treatment 
and  accept  methadone  maintenance  as  a 
proper  treatment  alternative  for  parolees  and 
probationers. 

6.  The  task  force  recommends  that  Title 
ra  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1966  be  terminated,  and  the  budgetary 
savings  diverted  to  NIDA  to  supplement 
grants  In  treatment  areas  which  have  pros- 
pective clients  or  waiting  lists. 

Research,  demonstration,  and  evaluation 

1.  The  task  force  reconunends  that  prior- 
ities In  research  be  established  for  follow-up 
studies  on  the  progress  of  clients  after  leav- 
ing treatment,  and  to  determine  relative  ef- 
fectiveness of  different  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabiUtatlon  approaches. 

2.  The  task  force  recmnmends  that  NIDA 
formulate  a  plan  for  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  evaluation  In  consultation  with 
other  agencies  Involved  In  RDftS;  those 
agencies  should  then  develop  their  spedflc 
plans  to  supplement  rather  than  duplicate 
NIOA's  plan. 

PROGRAM   MANAOKKnrr;    CMAPm  s 

I.  The  task  force  recommends  that  the 
Strategy  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  be  given 
additional  responsibilities  to  provide  coordi- 
nation between  supply  and  demand  reduc- 


tion programs,  and  that  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Domestic  Affairs  be  made  a 
member  and  designated  as  Chairman.  The 
tosk  force  also  recommends  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  be  added  to  the  Strategy 
Council. 

2.  llie  task  fco'oe  recommends  the  creation 
of  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  HEW  to  provide  coordina- 
tion among  agencies  Involved  In  drug  abuse 
demand  reduction  activities.  Membership  of 
the  CCDAP  should  Include  the  Secret(UT?  of 
HEW,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  Attorney  General. 

3.  The  task  force  recommends  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  appoint  an  executive  di- 
rector of  the  CCDAP  who  will  serve  as  chair- 
man of  an  Assistant  Secretary  level  work 
group.  This  work  group  should  be  supported 
by  a  series  of  Interagency  functional  groups 
which  would  provide  detailed  coordination 
In  epec\Ae  areas;  e.g..  treatment,  education, 
prevention  and  research. 

4.  The  task  force  recommends  CCDAP  be 
charged  with  preparing  annually  a  govern- 
ment-wide assessment  of  drug  abuse  demand 
program  requirements,  and  with  publishing 
semi-annually  a  rep>ort  on  the  status  of  drug 
abuse  In  the  United  States. 

6.  The  task  force  recommends  that  DEA 
continue  its  corresponding  lead  agency  role 
regarding  law  enforcement  and  regulatory 
programs,  as  designated  by  Executive  Order 
No.  11727.  J 

6.  The  task  force  recommends  continuing 
a  small  Executive  Office  staff,  located  In  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  to  provide 
assistance  and  advice  to  the  White  House 
staff,  the  Strategy  Coimcll,  and  OMB.  The 
task  force  recommends  that  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Office  gradually  be  shifted  to  the 
departments,  agencies  and  Cabinet  Commit- 
tees. 

7.  The  task  force  recommends  the  creation 
of  an  interagency  executive  committee  to 
In^ffove  the  sharing,  analysis,  and  coordina- 
tion of  drug  abuse  information  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 


GLEN  ALFRED  LLOYD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with 
deep  sadness  and  a  profound  sense  of 
personal  loss  that  I  make  note  of  the 
passing  of  my  long  time  and  dear 
friend,  Glen  Alfred  Lloyd.  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  knowing  Glen 
for  several  decades  and  of  working  with 
him  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  I  shall  forever 
cherish  the  time  we  spent  together  and 
the  memories  I  have  of  him. 

Although  bom  in  Tennessee  and  raised 
in  Utah,  Glen  spent  the  majority  of  his 
80  years  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  private  practice  of  law.  In 
addition.  Glen  was  very  active  in  a  wide 
variety  of  community  affairs,  foremost 
of  which  was  his  service  as  member, 
chairman,  and  eventually  life  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  During  his  22  years  on 
the  board.  Glen  worked  untiringly  for 
the  betterment  of  the  university  and 
the  enrichment  of  Its  students,  and  it  is 
indeed  a  fitting  tribute  that  the  auditor- 
ium of  the  law  school,  in  which  Glen  had 
a  special  interest,  has  been  named  in  his 
memory.  His  work  on  the  board  helped 
Immeasurably  In  making  the  University 
of  Chicago  one  of  this  Nation's  out- 
standing  educational   institutions,   and 


the  people  of  Illinois  as  well  as  of  the 
entire  Nation  owe  Glen  Lloyd  a  pro- 
found debt  of  gratitude. 

During  the  recent  memorial  service  for 
Glen,  Attorney  General  Edward  H.  Levi 
and  Mr.  William  G.  Bums  offered  their 
reflections  on  Glen's  life,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  these  reflections,  as 
well  as  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  be  printed  in  the  Ricgrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

RoxacnoNS  or  Edwabo  H.  Ixn 
To  know  Glen  was  to  love  him  and  many 
were  privileged  to  know  him.  He  had  a  cape- 
city  for  friendship — a  true  friendship  with 
staying  jjower  which  overcame  disagreements. 
Glen   liked  people — people   of  all  sorts.   He 
was  Interested  in  them  and  In  drawing  them 
out.  He  Uked  working  with  them.  And  all  of 
us  were  drawn  to  him.  We  trusted  him.  He 
was  our  mentor.  He  planned  for  us,  but  really 
for  us  and  not  for  himself.  He  had  the  power 
of  a  purposeful  complex  nature  with  many 
abilities — the  ability  to  uncover  the  far  off 
objective,  the  abUlty  to  put  together  the  In- 
termediate steps,   the  willingness   and   tre- 
mendous drive  to  discipline  himself,  to  take 
care  of  all  of  the  details  with  extraordinary 
thoroughness.    The    methodical    was   Joined 
with  ingenuity  and  rare  Imagination,  a  per- 
sistent inqxilry  Into  Ideas,  an  abiding  coaaait- 
ment  to  Ideals  with  a  courage  to  act  upon 
them.  So  repeatedly  he  made  It  poesH)le  to 
translate  Ideals  Into  action.  But  the  heart 
of    the    magic — and    It   was    magic — was    a 
talent  to  reach  out  and  establish  a  relation- 
ship of  appreciation  and  trust — a  relation- 
ship In  which  laughter,  a  chuckle,  the  twinkle 
In  the  eye.  the  enjoyment  oi  all  kinds  of  in- 
terests played  a  large  part.  I  am  told  Olen 
carried  with  him  a  multitude  of  keys,  but 
always  knew  which  key  fit  where.  So  also  he 
knew  how  to  approach  each  Individual. 

His  Interests  were  many.  They  reflected 
the  shaping  of  rare  experiences.  In  1961,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  reflecting  old  con- 
cerns now  more  widely  shared,  arranged,  pri- 
marily through  Professor  Sol  Tax.  for  the 
-American  Indian  Chicago  Conference,  to  be 
held  on  the  campus.  It  was  the  largest  gather- 
ing of  Indian  Tribes  held  up  to  that  time.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Olen 
knew  about  the  conference.  On  June  28th 
he  appeared  at  the  Field  House  to  watch  the 
Indian  Pow-Wow.  Upon  seeing  Professor  Tax. 
Glen  inquired  whether  there  were  any  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Ute  Tribe.  "Tes  Indeed 
there  were."  Professor  Tax  responded.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  search  them  out  and  came  back 
with  three  Indian  women.  He  explained  to 
them,  as  they  listened  patiently,  that  Juat  as 
the  Indians  had  their  great  chiefs,  so  did 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Indeed  Mr.  Uoyd, 
to  whom  they  were  now  being  Introduced, 
was  our  Great  Chief.  "WeU,"  one  of  the 
women  replied,  "he  may  be  your  Great 
Chief,  but  he  Is  Little  Qlennle  to  me."  The 
three  women  were  friends  from  Glen's  child- 
hood, spent  on  the  Ute  reaervatlon  in  Utah, 
where  his  father  was  the  doctor. 

I  know  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ICary- 
vUle  College  In  him.  He  was  proud  of  It  and 
his  brother's  presidency  of  It.  There  was 
something  of  the  University  of  Utah  and  ot 
the  rancher.  Indeed  there  was  something  re- 
tained from  his  experience  as  the  athletic 
coach  and  teacher  of  mathematics  at  West- 
minster College.  I  am  certain  that  part  of 
his  ability  to  reach  out  to  peopl*^  Included 
the  habits  of  optimism  and  Instructional 
guidance  of  the  one-time  athletic  coach.  He 
even  half,  or  one  quarter,  believed  that, 
given  a  chance,  he  could  make  a  horseman 
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out  of  me.  He  tinderstood  the  Joke,  but  he 
often  spoke,   not   completely   teaalngly,   nl- 
though  mostly,  of  hU  plans  In  that  regard. 
_B»  bad  many  choices  to  make  In  his  ca- 
reer. When  In  1954  be  was  deputy  director  of 
the   Foreign   Operations   Administration   in 
Waabington,    he    was    faced    with    such    a 
choice,  for  his  exceptional  gifts  as  a  law- 
yer and  government  official  were,  of  course, 
widely  recognized.  With  some  difficulty,  be- 
*"**  ^*  really   liked   to  speak   about   the 
other  person's  plans  and  not  his  own.  he  told 
me  about  it  when  I  saw  him  in  Washington 
wben  the  choice  was  being  made.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  City  of  Chicaeo  and  its  in- 
■titatlonc  and  particularly  the  University 
of  Chicago,  that  he  decided  to  return  here. 
To  put  it  qtate  simply.  Olen  worked  for 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  he  worked  for 
other  institutions  of  his  choice.  His  vision 
for  the  University  was  high.  He  understood 
what  should  be  its  goals  and  ideals  and  what 
were  its  problems.  He  came  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Board.  Joining  an  Ulustrlous 
Une.  at  a  Ume  when  the  University  had  seri- 
ous difficulties  in  maintaining  and,  indeed. 
**»  recapturing  the  strength  which  had  made 
it  one  0*  the  few  preeminent  universities  in 
the  world.  With  Lawrence  Klmpton.  Qeorge 
Beadle    and   others,    the    achievement    was 
reaUaed.   Olen's   immediate   influence   went 
far  beyond  his  leadership  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  Board.  He  helped  to  bring  and  re- 
tain  the   faculty.   He   and  'Marlon    revived 
that  qjlrlt  of  InterTelatiooshlp  which  had 
™*'k«<»  tt»e  founding  days  of  the  University. 
He  waa  much  involved  in  the  pioneering  de- 
velopment of  Hyde  Park -Kenwood  as  an  ex- 
traonllnary  community.  Everything  he  did 
waa  enlightened  by  a  broad  conception  of 
the  Impcrtanoe  of  the  growth  of  knowledge 
and.  eren  more  so,  of  understanding.  As  a 
member  of  the  American  Bar  AsKciation  and 
the  American  Bar  FoundaUon,  he  worked 
for  the  establishment  <rf  the  American  Bar 
Center  on  the  campus.  The  amazing  emer- 
gence of   the   strongest   and   most   exciting 
duster  of  theological  schools  in  the  world 
at  the  University,   representing  almost  all 
denotninattona.  is  one  of  the  later  results  of 
hla  mHuenoe.  For  he  never  stopped  working 
for  tte  University  and  the  ideals  which  he 
held  for  It. 

TbB  Law  School  Building  of  the  University 
waa  really  his  creaUon.  There  Is  a  real  sense 
althoogh  he  would  not  wish  me  to  say  it  In 
which  the  Iaw  School,  and  not  Just  its  build- 
ln«^btrt  Its  spirit  and  quality,  was  his.  The 
pwtralt  of  Olen  Lloyd  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  In  it  as  background  the  buUdlng 
and  school  which  came  from  hU  vision.  This 
Was,  I  beUeve,  Peter  Hurd's  way  of  saying 
that  this  was  how  Olen  would  want  to  be 
remembered. 

w-^-^  '•member-  How  hard  and  graciously 
he  worked — no  meeting  too  small  to  attend 
m  any  part  of  the  country,  dashing  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  snow  bound  on  trains— 
when  trains  were  used— cheerfuUy  hiring  a 
plane  In  Harrlsburg  when  the  snow  and  sleet 
kept  all  other  planes  from  flying,  assuring 
Us  fMghtened  companion,  as  the  plane  slid 
back  and  forth  across  the  runway,  that  after 
aU.  this  waa  tbt  way  to  travel. 

He  probably  was  right.  He  knew  how  to 
travel,  how  to  bring  Ideals  into  reality.  He 
never  forgot  either  the  hiunan  equation.  Not 
the  last  time  I  saw  him,  but  near  the  last 
on  a  cold  Sunday  afternoon  in  December' 
knowing  I  had  a  decision  to  make,  on  his 
own^suggestlon  he  and  Marlon  took  the  Jour- 
ney flrom  Llbertyvllle  to  the  President's  House 
on  the  Southalde  to  help  me  explore  what  I 
must  do.  As  he  rose  to  leave,  after  having 
led  a  discussion  by  asking  questions  for  two 
hours,  he  said,  "no  matter  what  decision 
yott  make.  I  wlU   respect  you."  That  was 


characteristic  of  him.  He  reached  out  to  each 
one  of  us. 

RXFLECnOKS    or    WlLLIAK    O.    BUBNS 

Olen  Lloyd  was  my  friend  for  more  than 
40  years  and  for  most  of  that  period  we  were 
partners  in  the  same  law  Arm. 

Olen  told  me  that  at  the  time  of  his  grad- 
uation from  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  he  Intended  to  return  to  Utah  where 
he  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  among  the 
Ute  Indians,  but  that  he  made  a  last  minute 
decision  to  practice  law  in  Chicago  with  the 
firm  in  which  he  spent  his  entire  professional 
life.  That  was  a  fortunate  decision  for  the 
law  firm,  the  legal  profession  and  our  com- 
munity. 

Olen's  progress  in  the  firm  was  rapid.  By 
1931  he  was  invited  to  become  a  partner  of 
the  firm's  distinguished  lawyers  known  to 
many  of  you.  Including  Walter  L.  Fisher, 
Laird  Bell,  Darrel  Boyd,  Thomas  Marshall 
and  Walter  T.  Fisher.  Exceptional  talents 
and  hard  work  earned  for  Olen  a  national 
reputation  as  an  able  and  resourceful  law- 
yer, and  ultimately  the  leadership  of  his 
firm  as  its  active  head. 

Olen  was  a  genius  at  getting  to  the  heart 
of  problems  and  In  Identifying  and  resolving 
the  Important  Issues.  He  was  a  skillful  ne- 
gotiator and  possessed  excellent  Judgment. 
His  clients  sought  and  valued  his  adylce  on 
business  as  well  as  legal  questions.  His 
moral  and  ethical  standards  were  of  the 
highest. 

He  gave  generously  of  his  time,  talents 
and  resources  to  educational,  charitable, 
governmental  and  other  activities  outside 
the  practice  of  law,  all  without  neglecting 
his  responsibUitles  to  his  firm.  His  partners 
were  happy  to  shu«  Olen  and  were  proud 
of  his  contributions  to  the  common  good. 
Olen  will  be  remembered  In  our  flrm  for 
hia  warm  personal  relationships  with  his 
partners  and  employees.  He  was  interested 
in  them  and  their  problems.  He  followed 
their  progress  and  was  ready  at  all  times  to 
help  and  encoiu-age  them.  Employees  at  all 
levels  felt  at  ease  with  Olen  as  he  did  with 
them.  He  knew  how  to  communicate. 

He  was  a  cheerful,  happy  person.  It  was 
not  possible  to  remain  gloomy  in  his 
presence.  He  never  passed  anyone  in  the 
office  without  a  courteous,  friendly  greeting. 
He  didn't  wait  to  be  introduced  to  a  new 
employee;   he  took  the  initiative. 

Olen  was  an  entertaining  companion  and 
a  good  story  teller,  and  he  possessed  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  hiunor. 

As  Olen  spent  more  time  on  his  ranch 
in  recent  years,  his  appearances  In  the  office 
became  less  frequent  but  more  precious  to 
US.  It  was  remarkable  how  quickly  his  ap- 
pearance would  become  known  in  all  comers 
of  the  office.  Without  prompting,  the  recep- 
tionist would  spread  the  word.  Although  it 
waa  easy  to  learn  of  Olen's  appearance,  it 
was  often  dlfflc\ilt  to  flnd  him.  He  didn't 
come  to  sit  in  his  office  and  receive  people. 
He  came  to  transact  business,  to  learn  what 
had  been  going  on  in  the  flrm,  and  to  visit 
with  his  friends.  He  might  be  found  in 
the  maU  room  chatting  with  the  messengers, 
or  on  the  stairway  between  floors,  or  in  a 
conference  in  a  Uwyer's  office,  or  in  the 
corridor  among  a  cluster  of  partners  or  em- 
ployees who  were  enjoying  the  opportvmity 
to  visit  with  him. 

On  his  last  visit  to  the  ofllce.  Just  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  Olen  di^Jlayed  all 
the  lovable  characteristics  I  have  menUoned. 
He  waa  cheerfiU,  friendly,  interested  In 
others,  optimistic  and  looking  forward  to 
th«  future. 

Glen  waa  a  warm,  imderatandlng,  generous 
and  loyal  partner  and  friend.  He  wlU  be 
sorely  missed  in  our  office.  I  feel  a  deep  per- 
sonal loas.  I  take  comfort,  however,  in  the 
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thought  that  throxighout  my  life  I  will  have 
memories  to  cherish  of  my  happy  rewarding 
years   of   work   and   friendship   with   oi^ 

RxsoLunoN  nr  Memort  op  Olen  A.  Llotk 
The  trustees  of  The  University  of  Chicago 
take  this  opportunity  to  record  their  pro- 
found sorrow  over  the  loss  of  an  esteemed 
coUeague  and  friend,  Olen  Alfred  Lloyd,  who 
died  on  September  14,  1975,  in  his  80th  year 
Olen  Lloyd  was  bom  on  July  26,  1895,  in 
Knoxvllle,  Tennessee  and  spent  his  early 
years  on  the  Uhltah  Reservation  In  Utah, 
where  hla  father  waa  a  government  doctor 
for  the  Ute  Indian  tribe.  He  attended  Mary- 
vllle  CoUege  in  MaryviUe,  Tennessee  where 
he  was  awarded  his  A3.  After  serving  in  tlM 
Navy  during  World  War  I,  he  attended  the 
Law  School  of  The  University  of  Chicago  and 
received  his  degree  in  1923.  The  following 
year,  Mr.  Lloyd  Joined  the  firm  now  known  as 
BeU,  Boyd,  Uoyd,  Haddad  and  Bums  and 
later  became  a  partner. 

On  June  11.  1963,  Mr.  Uoyd  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  um- 
versity  of  Chicago  and  three  years  later,  he 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board,  succeed- 
ing Edward  L.  Ryerson.  He  served  as  Chair- 
man for  a  period  of  seven  years,  ending  in 
June  1963  and  thereafter  in  Jime  1966,  be- 
came a  Life  Trustee.  As  a  Life  Trustee,  he 
continued  his  untiring  efforts  for  the  Uni- 
versity and  at  the  time  of  his  death  served  as 
a  consultant  to  the  University's  committee 
to  select  a  new  president. 

During  a  Convocation  address  he  gave  at 
the  University  in  Jtme  1959,  and  speaking 
with  that  forthrlghtness  and  humility  which 
characterized  his  life,  Olen  Uoyd  described 
hU  career  as  a  Trustee.  "I  am  talking  to  you 
today,"  he  began,  "as  a  layman  in  the  fleld 
of  education  and  as  one  who,  in  common 
with  many  others,  has  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  actively  engaged  In  Its  affairs."  He  said 
of  his  colleague-Trvistees  that  through  the 
history  of  the  institution  they  had  been,  "in 
the  main,  people  of  good  will  and  restraint." 
This  characterized  Olen  Uoyd's  performance 
as  a  Tnistee. 

On  other  occasions,  he  had  spoken  of  what 
he  viewed  as  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
"good  trustee": 

"First,  a  genuine  Interest  in  being  a 
t^T^teo — and  I  mean  of  the  very  Institution 
imder  consideration.  I  doubt  if  any  person, 
however  able  and  whatever  his  position  In 
the  community,  will  be  a  good  trustee  If  he 
accepts  the  position  because  he  has  been 
persuaded  or  because  it  brings  honor  or 
social  prestige  to  himself. 

Second,  a  sense  of  responsibility— one  that 
makes  him  take  his  assignment  seriously  and 
assures  a  good  attendance  record. 

Third,  a  capacity  for  independent  think- 
ing. Nothing  is  needed  more  in  this  woi* 
than  Independence  of  thought  and  imagi- 
nation. 

Fourth,  a  strong  power  of  self-restraint. 
The  only  Justification  for  the  view  that 
trustees  should  participate  more  in  educa- 
tional activities  u  that  care  wUl  be  taken 
to  select  trustees  endowed  with  wisdom  and 
restraint. 

Fifth,  success  In  his  own  business  or  pro- 
fession and  prestige  in  the  community." 

Judged  by  these  standards.  Glen  Uoyd  was 
the  model  for  a  good  trustee.  He  provided 
leadership  where  leadership  was  needed;  hU 
was  a  standard  for  all  of  us;  his  passion  was 
for  fairness  and  for  quality.  He  was  an  up- 
right man  who  sought  to  grasp  the  deeper 
meanings  and  in  the  process,  he  gave  to  all 
of  us  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  values 
for  which  our  University  stands. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as  Chair- 
man of  this  Board,  his  feUow  Trustees  ac- 
knowledged Olen  Uoyd's  contributions  to 
the  University.  They  said  then: 
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"As  a  devoted  alumnus  of  The  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School,  he  gave  Impetus  and 
direction  to  its  development  and  giilded  the 
establishment  of  the  Law  Center. 

As  a  trustee  and  citizen  he  devoted  his  un- 
tiring efforts  to  renewal  of  the  University 
community. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from 
Jtme  14,  1956,  to  June  .13,  1963,  he  charted 
the  destiny  of  the  University  through  a  pe- 
riod of  administrative  and  academic  transi- 
tion into  an  era  of  new  achievement  and 
growth. 

In  esteem  and  gratitude  we  acknowledge 
bis  wisdom  and  foresight." 

These  words  are  no  less  true  with  respect 
to  his  subsequent  continuing  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  University  as  a  Life  Trustee. 

For  the  faculty  and  the  students  of  The 
University  of  Chicago  and  for  the  Board  for 
which  he  served  so  long,  the  Trustees  express 
their  deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Uoyd  and 
to  their  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  express  our 
affection  and  our  sympathy  and  our  Univer- 
sity's appreciation  by  a  rising  vote  and  that 
copies  of  this  memorial  be  transmitted  to 
members  of  bis  family. 


RESEARCH   NEEDED   TO   MAINTAIN 
U.S.  AVIATION  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  recent  ex- 
pert testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Science,  clearly 
indicates  that  this  Nation  is  In  danger 
of  losing  Its  worldwide  leadership  in 
commercial  aviation.  The  reason  is  the 
current  lack  of  Government-supported 
research  at  a  time  when  foreign  aircraft 
manufacturers,  largely  owned  or  heavily 
subsidized  by  their  governments,  are 
challenging  the  dominate  position  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Bruce  N. 
Torell,  president  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Air- 
craft, eloquently  summarized  the  situ- 
ation: 

Our  country  Is  the  leader  in  world  air- 
craft sales.  The  benefits  have  been  high  em- 
ployment for  a  large  segment  of  our  work 
force  and  a  major  contribution  to  our  coun- 
try's balance  of  payments.  This  leadership 
is  In  Jeopardy  for  the  future  if  foreign  com- 
petitors, heavily  subsidized  by  their  govern- 
ments, can  overcome  the  technology  lead 
which  presently  exists  in  this  country. 

Historically,  the  benefits  of  military 
research,  particularly  in  Jet  engines, 
have  flowed  into  the  civilian  sector.  Cur- 
rently, the  committee  was  told,  there 
is  no  program  underway  to  develop 
englnea  that  make  more  eflBclent  use  of 
fuel.  Defense  Etepartment  efforts  are  di- 
rected at  developing  engines  for  high- 
performance  combat  aircraft,  while  U.S. 
airlines  need  equipment  to  help  offset 
the  rapidly  rising  fuel  costs. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  committee, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  prepared  a  10-year  pro- 
gram that,  if  implemented,  could  in- 
crease the  fuel  eflSclency  of  U.S.  tran- 
ports  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

Aerospace  industry  and  technical  soci- 
ety witnesses  strongly  endorsed  the 
NASA  program  at  the  committee's  hear- 
ing last  week.  They  are  unanimous  that 
the  program  addresses  a  hlgh-priorlly 
national  need  and  is  clearly  in  keeping 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958,  which  declares  that  U.S. 


leadership  in  aviation  should  be  pre- 
served. 

The  NASA  program  wUl  provide  the 
basic  technology  that  will  enable  manu- 
facturers, using  their  own  resources,  to 
develop  more  efficient  aircraft.  It  has 
been  developed  from  a  genuine  national 
need  and  is  clearly  not  a  technology  in 
search  of  a  use. 


THE  SECRETARY  OP  STATE  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  ADVIS- 
ER— A  WELCOME  INnTATIVE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certain  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  have  long  shsired  my  concern 
over  the  concentration  of  the  foreign 
policy  decisionmaking  process  in  this 
country  in  the  hands  of  one  person — one 
person  who  has  worn  two  official  hats 
and  unofficially  a  third — that  of  roving 
ambassador.  I  have  long  felt  it  necessary 
to  restructure  the  foreign  policy  machin- 
ery in  this  country  and  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  begin  that  Job.  My  bill, 
S.  1667,  would  prohibit  future  Secretaries 
of  State  from  serving  as  the  President's 
National  Security  Adviser,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, or  any  other  position  directing  or 
controlling  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cU. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  first  step 
toward  diversifying  and  strengthening 
the  process  by  which  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  is  formulated  and  imple- 
mented. In  an  increasingly  complex  and 
interdependent  world,  we  need  a  struc- 
ture that  will  expand  the  range  of  policy 
options  being  presented  to  the  President 
rather  than  narrow  them,  a  structure 
which  will  improve  our  ability  to  deal 
with  crisis  in  the  future,  a  structure 
which  is  more  consistent  with  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer is  an  able  and  brilliant  man  but  I 
also  believe  that  his  serving  as  both  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  National  Security 
Adviser  to  the  President  has  dangerously 
centralized  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
man. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Ford 
shares  my  belief  that  there  should  be 
more  balance  in  our  foreign  policy  de- 
cision-making process  and  I  welcome  his 
announcement  of  the  separation  of  the 
two  positions.  I  urge  him  to  endorse  my 
legislation  enacting  a  statutory  s^ara- 
tlon.  I  might  remind  the  President  that 
on  April  21  of  this  year,  in  an  interview 
with  CBS  commentator  Walter  Cron- 
kite.  President  Ford  stated  that  a  good 
argument  could  be  made  that  the  two 
positions  should  be  divided : 

If  you  were  to  draw  a  chart,  I  think  you 
might  make  a  good  argtiment  that  that  Job 
ought  to  be  divided. 

On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  in  Govern- 
ment you  get  unique  individuals  who  can 
very  successfully  handle  a  combination  of 
Jobs  like  Secretary  Kissinger  Is  doing  today 
as  head  of  the  National  Security  CouncU  and 
Secretary  of  State, 

Now  that  he  has  in  fact  separated  the 
two,  I  hope  he  will  see  fit  to  endorse  my 
legislation  so  that  never  again  in  Amer- 
ican history  will  this  Nation  face  the  con- 


centration of  foreign  policy  making 
power  that  it  has  faced  in  the  last  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  promised  me  that  they  would  hold 
hearings  on  my  legislation,  which  has 
also  been  endorsed  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign 
Policy,  the  blue-ribbon  Murphy  Cwn- 
misslon.  Let  me  quote  from  that  Com- 
mission's study  which  was  published  in 
June  of  this  year: 

It  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  extraordi- 
nary abilities  of  the  present  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs  that 
he  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  post 
while  simultaneously  serving  as  an  active 
and  effective  Secretary  of  State.  His  holding 
of  both  positions  has  arisen  from  quite  spe- 
cial circumstances,  It  is  weU  established,  and 
we  make  no  recommendation  concerning  it. 
As  we  have  stressed  earlier,  we  seek  not  to 
address  matters  of  topical  interest,  but  the 
enduring  and  longer-term  problems  of  Gov- 
ernment organization. 

Having  reviewed  the  responsibilities  the 
Assistant  for  National  Seciulty  Affairs  must 
meet  over  the  long  term,  we  conclude  that 
these  responsibUitles,  involving  essential 
■personal  assistance  to  the  President,  man- 
agement of  Issues  for  Presidential  decision, 
and  the  direction  of  the  National  Seciulty 
CouncU  staff,  should  normally  in  future  be 
performed  by  an  individual  with  no  other 
official  responsibilities.  The  actual  choice 
would  of  course  rest  with  the  President. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  two.  The  first  is 
simply  that  the  responsibUitles  of  that  As- 
sistant are  heavy  and  important  enough  to 
require  the  imdlvided  attention  of  even  the 
ablest  public  servant.  The  second  is  that  an 
Assistant  to  the  President  must  be  a  facili- 
tator of  decision,  a  conduit  to  the  President, 
a  force  for  balance  and  even-handedness  in 
the  presentation  and  consideration  of  Issues. 
These  are  staff  functions.  They  are  not  easUy 
made  compatible  with  the  responsibUitles 
'Of  a  Cabinet  oSloer,  a  line  official  who  must 
neceesarUy  act  as  the  chief  of  a  great  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  a  clear  one. 
I  urge  the  Senate's  support  for  my  legis- 
lation; I  urge  the  President's  support  as 
well.  The  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
will  be  the  stronger  for  it. 


THE    COMMON    SITUS    PICKETINa 
BILL   IS    UNJUST   AND   UNFAIR 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  at 
one  time  or  another,  have  experienced  a 
degree  of  anger  and  friistration  because 
Congress  seems  to  drag  its  feet  and  act 
with  unnecessary  delay  in  making  laws 
for  the  people  of  this  country.  But  we 
should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  speed 
is  not  a  virtue  in  a  deliberative  assembly 
like  the  U.S.  Senate. 

llie  careful  and  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  legislative  proposals  is  often 
time-consuming  and  frustrating,  but  it 
is  also  the  best  assurance  we  have  that 
all  points  of  view  will  be  discussed,  that 
opportunities  will  be  made  available  for 
imcoverlng  errors,  and  that  we  shall  have 
ample  time  to  reexamine  all  of  the  argu- 
ments, both  pro  and  con.  that  have  been 
presented. 

These  advantages  of  our  system  are 
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ooDQdcuous  vhen  we  are  oon- 

UtBttd  Willi  cootzaveaial  legislation 
thai  la  vt  to  generate  more  heat  than 
Ugbt  wltliin  tlie  walls  of  ttiis  caiamber. 
Only  totaUtarian  regimes  subsist  en- 
tlrdr  upon  unanlmoiis-oonsent  agree- 
ments, and  we  are  probably  safest  in  as- 
Bamlng  that  the  more  controversial  a 
pieioe  of  kfliiitlan  might  be.  the  more 
time  we  should  devote  to  deUberatitm  and 


This  is  especially  true  of  8.  1479.  the 
common  situs  picketing  bilL  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  bill  is  controversial  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  equitable,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
colleagiiw  will  join  in  exploring  every 
facet  of  this  legislation  wfaoi  it  is  brought 
to  the  floor  for  consideration.  Whatever 
the  fate  of  this  measure,  let  it  be  said  that 
we  approved  ot  disapproved  it  only  after 
fun.  free,  and  robust  debate. 

Before  this  debate  commences,  how- 
ever. I  would  like  to  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  this  legislation  and  explore  the  basic 
premises  upon  which  it  is  established. 
LeavlDg  aside  the  economic  ramifications 
of  this  bill — and  they  ar»  far  reaching — 
tfaey  are,  in  my  view,  a  number  of  mis- 
oonoeptions  about  the  so-called  egtiity 
of  8. 1479  that  should  be  cleared  up  now. 
If  tills  legislation  is  not  equitable,  if  it 
does  not  fBtsMish  fairness  for  all  parties 
in  the  construction  industry,  then  we 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  enact  it  into 
law.  The  higher  iHinciple  of  justice  must 
take  precedence  over  all  other  consid- 
cratians.  Tliis  is  the  guideline  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  follow,  and  I  am  confident 
that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  it  is 
tiie  proper  guidriine  for  the  Senate  as  a 
bodr-  Our  Constitution  demands  no  less. 

Tttmlng.  then,  to  the  question  ot 
equity  as  it  applies  to  this  legislatimi.  we 
first  «»icx)unter  the  problem  of  whether 
the  t»rihnrtg  trade  imtnny  possess  the 
same  riidits  as  those  of  other  union  mem- 
becs.  If  they  do  not,  then  we  are  obliged 
to  correct  the  situation.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  building  trade 
unions  already  enjoy  the  same  rights  as 
other  unions.  Indeed,  it  could  be  argued 
that  they  are  already  in  an  advanta- 
geous position.  Under  the  provisions  of 
section  S(f  >  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  for 
wrMipie.  the  construction  uni(»s  have 
the  riidit  to  enter  into  a  ooUactive  bar- 
gaining agreement  with  a  omtractor 
without  an  election  and  before  any  work- 
men are  hired  and  eveir  though  a  major- 
ity of  emptoyees  prefer  no  union,  lliey 
also  have  the  right  to  require  in  the 
■gTwnniil  tl)at  all  workers  Join  the  union 
wfliiln  7  days  or  be  fired,  and  to  require 
in  the  contract  that  the  employer  notify 
tiM  union  of  Job  openings.  Section  8(f) 
further  stipulates  that  constructkm 
unions  be  given  opportunity  to  refer 
qualified  Job  seekers  to  the  employer, 
have  the  contract  specify  minimum 
training  or  experience  qualifications,  and 
set  out  seniority  rights  on  the  basis  of 
length  of  service  with  the  employer,  in 
the  Industry  or  in  the  particular  gao- 
graphical  area.  Section  S<e)  of  the  act 
mntaira  a  provision  which  allows  con- 
struction   unions    to    make   hot   cargo 


agreements  with  respect  to  work  custom- 
arily done  by  than  at  the  ccMistruction 
site. 

These  are  substantial  special  privileges. 
Mr.  President;  yet  industrial  unions  have 
none  of  them.  Additional  special  privi- 
legea  conferred  upon  the  construction 
unions  as  a  result  of  established  practices 
include  better  hospitalization  and  pen- 
sion plans,  and  double  overtime  pay  for 
building  construction  labor  exceeding  8 
hours  per  day.  or  40  hours  per  week,  or 
for  labor  performed  during  holidays. 

Furthermore,  a  construction  or  craft 
union  employee  can  continue  to  work  at 
his  trade  while  he  is  on  strike.  He  may 
work  at  another  site  while  his  original 
site  is  on  strike.  The  industrial  worker 
seldom  has  such  an  option.  Added  to  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  construction  union 
empolyees  already  enjoy  higher  hourly 
and  annual  wages  than  their  industrial 
counterparts. 

Mr.  Prertdent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  statistics  concern- 
ing union  wage  rates,  which  were  com- 
piled by  the  Department  of  Labor,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  to  show  the  pre- 
sent wage  scale  of  the  craft  or  construc- 
tion unions. 

mere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows : 

Tablx  1. — Union  wage  rates,  second  quarter, 
.  197S 

'  Hourly 

Trade:  average 

All  trades $8.91 

Brickl»yen 9.50 

Building  Ubwen 7.01 

Carpenten  9.22 

Electricians   9.69 

Painters 8.79 

Plasterers  8.86 

Plumbers 9.91 

Source:  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
LabcK-  SUtlstlcs. 

Taslb  a 
Tbe  lint  two  coltimns  Identify  the  craft, 
the  percentage  of  workers  In  the  craft  work- 
ing at  least  40  weeks  per  year,  and  the  annual 
wage  based  on  40  weeks  x  37  hours  worked 
each  week  x  1976  second  quarter  hourly  wage 
rate. 

Tbe  third  ocdumn  shows  tbe  percentage  of 
worker*  within  tbe  craft  working  50-A2  weeks 
per  year  and  tbe  last  column  shows  tbe 
annual  wages  based  on  62  weeks  x  87  hours  x 
1975  second  quarter  hourly  wage  rate. 


TABLE  3.— ANNUAL  WAGE  AND  FRINGE  BENEHTS 


At  IsMt  Ai  iMSt 

40  AiiMMl  50-52       Annual 

IMtkt  MraOt  MIMfc*              WtM 

(»w-  «t40  (pw-          at  52 

CMt)  wMa  cant) 


AHUadaa 

til,  315 

$17  310 

Carpaalan 

BficUayera 

Punters     

72 
M 
U 

13,645 
14,341 
14,060 
13,009 
13, 112 
14,666 
10, 374 

40 
70 
30 
41 
32 
61 
33 

17,739 
11,643 
l«,27l 
16,911 
17,046 
19,066 
13,467 

PittUivt 

ntintars 

Latwrars 

72 

n 

N«te:  Tka  parcaot  ficMra  is  ba«ad  on  a  ttiwly  mada  by  tha 
Saraati  gf  CaoMt,  1960  ami  auUitkml  by  tiM  Oapartmant  of 
LatMT,  1970.  Tha  avaraaa  nuobar  of  koutt  workad  par  waak  (« 
baaad  oa  figyras  raiaaaad  by  tha  Comniarca  Daparlaiant,  1975 
aa4  if  aa  aMrata  ovsr  tha  pact  6  yaait. 


Annual  wafa 

and  (rinca 

at  40  waaks 


Annual  wap 


and  frini 


at  52 


Alltradti $15,599 

BricUaytrs 16,368 

Labofan- 12,446 

Carpantars 16,235 

Elaetrictans 16,590 

Paintars 14,681 

Plas»Bfar»._. 15,318 

Ptumbaa 18,278 


$20,271 


WAGES 


Contract    construetion    (opan 

shop  and  union) 
52  «vaaks  at  37  hrs/waak  X 

$7.34/hr=$14,122 
40  waeks  at  37  hrs/waek  X 

$7.34/hr=$10,863 


Manufacturing 


52  weaks  at  39.5  hrs/waak  x 

$4.82 =$9,900 
40  waaks  at  39.5  hrs/weak  X 

$4.82=$7,615 


Sourca:  Oapartmant  of  Labor,  Buraau  of  Labor  Statistici 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  S.  1479  is  passed,  the 
construction  unions  will  have  the  follow- 
ing additional  rights — rights  which  the 
industrial  unions  do  not  possess:  First, 
they  will  have  the  right  to  picket  em- 
ployers with  whom  they  have  no  dispute, 
in  order  to  force  an  employer  that  is  dis- 
agreeable to  them  off  the  site. 

Second,  they  will  have  the  right  to 
picket  Industrial  plants  and  large  con- 
struction sites  to  induce  total  work  stop- 
page on  them  in  response  to  a  dispute 
of  a  single  union,  with  a  single  subcon- 
tractor, at  an  isolated  construction  woifc 
place. 

Third,  they  will  have  the  right  to  im- 
pose economic  penalties  on  Innocent  em- 
ployers and  employees  who  have  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  grievance  that  pre- 
cipitated the  picket  line. 

Fourth,  they  will  have  the  right  to  im- 
pose unwarranted  penalties  on  innooent 
employers  and  employees  without  any 
liability  to  recc»npense  them  for  their 
losses. 

Fifth,  they  will  have  the  right  to  coerce 
employees  to  Join  unions  in  order  to  work 
in  construction  in  their  hmne  areas. 

And,  sixth,  they  will  have  the  right  to 
dictate  the  selection  of  subcontractors 
on  construction  sites  and  the  right  to  in- 
duce total  worksite  stoppages  in  order  to 
halt  the  use  of  fabricated  products  on  the 
site. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  an 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  entitled 
"Equal  Treatment  of  Craft  and  Indus- 
trial Workers."  ignrares  these  considera- 
tions and  insists  there  are  no  innocent 
employers  or  employees  on  a  construe- 
ticm  site,  because  the  general  contracton 
and  subcontractors  cure  involved  in  a  Joint 
enterprise  as  Joint  venturers.  According 
to  the  committee's  report: 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  treat  tbe 
general  contractor  and  the  sulxsontracUv 
who  are  engaged  at  a  construction  site  as  a 
single  person  for  purposes  of  tbe  secondary 
boycott  provisions  of  tbe  National  Labor 
RelatloDs  Act. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that: 
This  approach  reOecta  tbe  economic  reaU* 
ties  In  tbe  building  and  construction  Indus- 
try because  tbe  contractor  and  his  subcon- 
tractors are  engaged  In  a  common  venture. . . 
Employers  are  engaged  as  joint  venturers 
when  tbe  work  each  contracts  to  perform  >■ 
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lelated  to  tbe  work  contracted  for  by  tbe 
other  as  part  of  an  integrated  building  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  grasp 
the  peculiar  reasoning  that  has  produced 
these  conclusions.  A  Joint  enterprise  has 
been  legally  defined  as — 

An  enterprise  participated  in  by  associates 
acting  together.  There  must  be  a  community 
of  interests  in  tbe  objects  or  purposes  of  tbe 
imdertaking,  and  an  equal  right  to  direct 
and  govern  the  movements  and  conduct  of 
eacb  other  with  respect  thereto;  each  must 
have  some  voice  and  right  to  be  beard  In  its 
control  or  management. 

Important  elements  of  a  Joint  venture, 
then,  would  be  the  sharing  of  profits  and 
losses,  and  the  use  of  a  single  tax  num- 
ber. On  a  construction  project,  however, 
the  general  contractor  and  subcontractor 
,  do  not  have  an  equal  right  to  direct  and 
govern  the  movements  and  conduct  of 
each  other,  do  not  share  profits  and 
losses,  do  not  use  a  single  tax  number, 
and  the  subcontractors  do  not  have  a 
voice  or  the  right  to  be  heard  in  the  con- 
trol or  management  of  the  project.  Nor 
does  one  subcontractor  have  any  control 
over  the  practices  of  another.  Not  everr 
the  general  contractor  has  a  voice  in 
determining  the  policies  and  practices  of 
the  various  subcontractors  that  are  com- 
ing to  and  from  the  construction  site. 
And  yet  the  common  situs  picketing  bill 
assumes  that  each  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  labor  disagreements  that  are  to- 
tally beyond  their  control,  and  that  all 
should  suffer  the  results  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute which  is  totally  unrelated  to  their 
individual  practices.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  Mr.  President,  can  a  build- 
ing construction  site  be  deemed  a  Joint 
venture. 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusion  is  tm- 
avoidable  that  S.  1479  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  in- 
dustrial workers.  It  is  obvious  that  craft 
workers  already  enjoy  many  advantages 
that  they  do  not  share  with  industrial 
workers.  They  are  already  more  than 
equal  to  industrial  workers  in  many  re- 
spects. The  common  situs  picketing  bill 
will  simply  increase  these  advantages 
further,  creating  a  more  lopsided  situa- 
tion than  we  already  have. 

What  is  more,  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  attempt  to  get  around  the 
discriminatory  features  of  S.  1479  by 
falsely  lumping  together  all  of  the  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  into  a  so- 
called  joint  venture,  when  in  fact  the 
tiill  clearly  discriminates  against  Inno- 
cent employers  and  employees,  who  are 
penalized  In  a  common  situs  strike  that 
actually  Involves  other  parties.  The  bill 
punishes  everyone  on  a  construction  site 
through  guilt  by  association — an  associa- 
tion that  is  really  no  association  at  all. 
In  short,  S.  1479  flies  In  the  face  of  es- 
tablished principles  of  justice  and  fair- 
ness that  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
labor  legislation  we  have  developed  over 
the  years.  On  these  grounds  alone,  S.  1479 
should  be  rejected. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  busines  Is  closed. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 


INTERNATIONAL         DEVELOPMENT 
AND  POOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1975 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business,  HH.  9005, 
which  the  clerk  win  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.B.  9005)  to  authorize  assistance 
for  disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation,  to  pro- 
vide tor  overseas  distribution  and  production 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  (No.  1836)  of 
the     Senator    from     Minnesota     (Mr. 

HUMPHItCY). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  authorized  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Humphrey 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Btrd,  Jr.)  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  one  of  his  amendments  at 
this  time^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Hie  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  moment  I  shall  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk.  In  the  meantime  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nblson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  to  speak 
out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MINORITY  BUSINESS  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
197&— S.    2617 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  introduce  a  bill  to  estal>lish  an 
Office  for  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  This  bill  will  not  only 
create  business  opportunity  for  the 
minority  business  sector,  but  will  also 
benefit  the  economy  as  a  whole.  It  will. 
Mr.  President,  give  fuller  expression  to 
the  highest  American  value — that  to  the 
extent  that  an  American  citizen  has  the 
capacity  and  the  initiative  to  participate 
In  our  free  enterprise  system,  he  should 
be  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today, 
Mr.  President,  will  create  an  office 
headed  by  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  This  new  Cabinet  member 


will  be  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Minority  Business  and  Economic  De- 
velopment. This  bill  will  consolidate  for 
administration  under  this  single  ofBce 
all  of  the  varied  minority  business  and 
economic  develoiHnent  programs  now 
administered  by  a  nimiber  of  Federal 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  at  present  there  are 
17  different  Federal  Govenmient 
agencies  that  administer  these  pro- 
grams, and  each  agency  has  worked  in 
virtual  independence  of  the  other.  The 
result  has  been  extreme  diffusion  and 
extreme  duplication  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  the  minority 
business  community.  This  has  led  ulti- 
mately to  programs  of  minority  business 
assistance  that  have  recently  been  the 
subject  of  stinging  ccmgressional  criti- 
cism on  the  bases  that  they  are  ineffec- 
tive and  inefficient. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  assistance  to 
minority  business  is  at  a  crossroads.  At 
least  two  subcommittees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  already  raised  seri- 
ous questions  about  whether  the  Office  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprise,  presently 
the  central  office  for  minority  business 
assistance  In  the  Federal  Govermnent, 
should  be  continued.  These  committees 
have  held  hearings  to  examine  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  efforts  in  this  area  be- 
cause of  their  concern  over  whether  these 
programs  are  doing  their  Job. 

The  picture  Is  clear,  Mr.  President. 
Hard  decisions  respecting  these  programs 
must  be  made.  We  are  at  a  point  where 
we  must  decide  whether  to  firm  our  long 
and  strtmgly  held  pohcy  of  assistance  to 
minority  oitrepreneurship  or  to  pull  back 
from  that  poUcy  and  to  let  these  crucial 
programs  die. 

Mr.  President  I  believe  that  the  vital- 
ity of  our  free  enterprise  system  is  an 
important  part,  dependent  upon  the 
vitality,  strength,  and  effectiveness  of  our 
Federal  commitment  to  minority  enter- 
prise.  For  we  carmot  lx>ast  of  a  free  en- 
terprise system  unless  we  can  guarantee 
the  owwrtunity  for  full  and  free  eco- 
nomic participation  in^he  mainstream 
of  business  to  those-black,  brown,  red. 
and  yellow  memb^  of  our  society  who 
historically  have!  been  denied  such  par- 
ticipation l«a:gely\because  of  discrimina- 
tion and  socletakinsensltlvity  to  the 
plight  of  the  minorttj^entrepreneur.  The 
problem  oonfrontini  minority  business 
today.  Mr.  President/ cannot  be  solved  by 
a  neutral  govern  rpytal  approach  or  by  a 
passive  economic!  system  willing  to  allow 
past  inequities  to  pursue  their  natural 
courses.  In  my  view,  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  this  happen.  The  Congress  must  take 
positive  action  now  to  reorganize  Federal 
efforts  in  the  support  of  minority  busi- 
ness development. 

The  need  for  the  Congress  to  take  firm, 
supportive  tM^tlon  now.  Mr.  President,  is 
bolstered  by  the  fact  that  our  present 
economic  recession  has  hit  minori^ 
owned  companiefi  hardest.  Predictably,  a 
recession  for  the  general  economy  has 
meant  a  depression  for  numerous  minor- 
ity businesses,  the  vast  majority  of  which 
are  small  and  marginal  and  operate  in 
vulnerable  types  of  business  In  low-in- 
come neighborhoods. 

Tight  credit  policies  and  high  unem- 
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ptoyment  have  conjoined  to  make  it  par- 
ttoilarly  difficult  for  minority  businesses 
to  sumve  during  our  current  recession. 
HIcli  interest  rates  have  intensified  the 
inevkHis  reluctance  of  beuiks  to  extend 
credit  to  small  minority  businesses  with 
uni>roTen  records.  And  this  waning  will- 
ingness of  bcmks  to  finance  small  and 
minority  businesses  has  sharply  curtailed 
the  SBA's  loan  guarantee  program,  pro- 
grams through  which  the  SBA  channels 
much  of  its  minority  assistance  funds. 

This  has  been  compounded  by  high  im- 
employment  in  the  minority  sector,  with 
Its  resulting  reduction  in  purchasing 
power  by  its  predominantly  minority 
clientele. 

These  occurrences,  taken  with  the  dire 
economic  forecasts  of  an  imstable  eco- 
nomic system  for  at  least  several  years 
to  come,  argue  fcM*  a  more  organized  and 
Intensive  Federal  effort  to  assist  minority 
oitrepreneurship — an  effort  that  is  not 
duplicative,  an  effort  that  is  not  wasteful, 
but  an  effort  that  is  effective  and  that  is 
meaningful  toward  bringing  about  real 
economic  opportonity  and  real  economic 
stability  through  assisting  minority  bus- 
iness enterprises  in  Important  ways 
throughout  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  bill  that  I 
am  introducing  today  is  designed  to  do 
just  that 

First,  it  calls  for  the  creation  of  an 
ofBce  and  an  Assistant  Secretary  who 
will  have  the  clout  and  the  stature  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  delivery  of  assistance 
to  minority  business  enterprises.  Indeed 
the  Durpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish 
this  office  to  carry  out  and  expand  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
now  being  exercised  through  the  Office  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprise  and  to  give 
the  Secretary  certain  additional  func- 
tions to  improve  all  Federal  activities 
as  they  relate  to  the  provision  of  oppor- 
tunities for  minority  business  enterprises. 

This  kind  of  office  and  this  kind  of 
officer  have  not  existed  in  our  Federal 
structure  to  date.  Because  of  this  ab- 
sence, the  Federal  minority  business  ef- 
fort has  been  relegated  to  a  status  of 
lesser  importance  than  th£  facts  show 
that  it  deserves.  But  with  it,  with  this 
new  ofBce,  minority  business  ventures 
will  be  given  high  level  impetus  and 
high  level  emi>hasis. 

Second,  this  bill  transfers  directly  im- 
der  the  authority  of  this  new  officer  all  of 
the  separable  minority  business  assist- 
ance programs  run  by  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Specifically,  the  bill  transfers  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  functions  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  taken 
pursuant  to  section  7(i)  of  the  Onall 
Business  Act,  which  furthers  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  businesses  among  rural 
and  urban  economically  disadvantaged 
persons. 

It  also  delegates  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  the  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness loan  and  investment  fimd  estab- 
lished under  section  4(c>  of  this  act, 
which  is  for  the  purpose  of  section  7(1) . 

My  bOl  also  calls  for  the  expansion  of 
the  federal  functions  in  this  area  by  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  es- 


tablish additional  offices  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  not  less  than  10 
regional  branches  of  the  office  in  appro- 
priate regional  areas. 

Further,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
required  to  make  a  study  of  all  Federal 
activities  that  relate  to  minority  busi- 
ness development  in  order  to  propose 
further  measures,  including  additional 
legislation,  designed  to  remove  obstacles 
to  minority  business  development  smd 
expansion. 

I  think  this  feature  is  essential  to  this 
bill,  Mr.  President,  since  we  have  seen 
the  waste  that  can  result  from  imdertak- 
Ing  massive  new  programs  without  pro- 
per investigation  and  study.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  is  essential  to  sound  pro- 
gram planning.  This  is  why  my  bill  calls 
for  this  study  by  the  Secretary  and  calls 
for  this  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  of  his  findings. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $100,000,000  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 
This  is  the  amount  it  will  take  to  get  the 
job  done.  Mr.  President,  and  this  is  the 
amount  that  I  strongly  feel  should  be 
authorized  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  this  biU.  It  strikes  at 
the  hard  core  of  our  unemplosonent  pro- 
blem, since  minority  group  citizens  and 
particularly  minority  group  teenagers 
suffer  the  highest  rate  of  unemployment 
in  our  Nation.  In  addition,  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  bill  will  add  significantly, 
on  a  long  term  basis,  to  our  Nation's  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  at  long  last  give 
minority  business  enterprise  the  stature 
it  rightly  deserves.  I  am,  therefore, 
pleased  and  proud  to  introduce  this  bill 
today,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  move 
forward  promptly  with  its  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent  that  the   bill/be  printed  in   the 

RCCORD.  "t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  received  and  appn^riately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

S.  2617 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Minority  Buslneas 
Development  and  Aaslstance  Act  of  1976". 

STATEMXNT    Or    FTTHPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  for  Minority  Business  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  under  an  Assistant  Secretary,  In 
order  to  carry  out  and  expand  the  functions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  now  being  es- 
trclsed  through  the  Office  of  UlnOTlty  Busi- 
ness Enterprise,  and  to  give  the  Secretary 
certain  additional  functions,  for  the  purpose 
of  Improving  all  Federal  activities  as  they  re- 
late to  and  provide  opportunities  for  minority 
business  enterprise. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    OITICE 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
Of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
(a)  establish  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce an  Office  of  Minority  Business  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Office")  which  shall  be  under  the 
direction  o£..an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mi- 
nority Businel^  Development  and  Assistance 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 


ate and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  the  other  assistant  secretaries 
in  the  Department  of  Conunerce,  and  (b) 
through  such  office  carry  out — 

(1)  his  functions  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  Numbered  11625.  October  14,  1971,  36 
Fed.  Reg.  19967; 

(2)  the  functions  transferred  pursuant  to 
section  4;  and 

(3)  the  functions  pursuant  to  section  6. 

TRANsneas  to  secritart 
Sec.  4.  (a)  EfTectlve  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  there  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  the  functions 
of  the  SmaU  Business  Administration  pur- 
suant to  section  7(1)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  together  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  the  portion  of  the  business 
loan  and  Investment  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c)  of  such  Act  which  Is 
for  the  purpose  of  such  section  7(1). 

(b)  Effective  on  such  date  as  Is  prescribed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  but  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
any  separable  function  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  which  the  Director  de- 
termines relates  primarily  to  the  develop- 
ment or  assistance  of  minority  business  en- 
terprises, as  defined  In  the  Executive  Order 
cited  In  section  3(1). 

EXPANSION  OF  OFFICE  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  more  effectively 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  (1)  such  additional  divi- 
sions in  the  Office  as  will  more  effectively 
carry  out  the  pvirpose  of  this  Act,  and  (2) 
not  less  than  ten  regional  branches  of  the 
Office  In  appropriate  regional  areas. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  (1)  make  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  all  Federal  activities 
which  relate  to  or  should  relate  to,  or  pro- 
vide or  should  provide  opportunities  for, 
minority  business  enterprises  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  (2) 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  hla  recommendations  for 
necessary  action  with  respect  to  such  ac- 
tivities, including  any  necessary  legislation 
In  order  to  carry  out  such  pxirpose. 

ATTTHOUZATION 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated In  each  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $100,- 
000,000  and  such  other  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  just  this  comment:  The 
next  100  years  of  this  Nation's  Ufe.  I 
think,  will  test  whether  or  not  we  can 
make  practical,  workable,  viable,  and  real 
the  promises  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. It  took  us  the  first  century  to  lib- 
erate the  slaves  in  this  country.  It  took 
the  next  century  to  make  the  promises  of 
the  Constitution  real  in  terms  of  laws 
that  were  put  on  the  statute  books.  This 
century — and  hopefully  It  will  not  take 
a  full  century  to  do  so — will  test  whether 
or  not  we  can  ripen  those  promises  stated 
in  law  into  opportunities  within  our  free 
enterprise  system  that  are  made  mani- 
fest and  free. 

This  bill,  designed  to  bring  together 
all  of  the  17  different  agencies  that  deal 
with  minority  business  enterprise  under 
one  single  agency,  under  one  single  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  with 
Cabinet  clout,  is  designed  to  ripen  those 
opportunities  and  those  promises  stated 
in  the  Constitution  into  something  real. 
I  hope  Congress  will  see  fit  to  pass  this 
measure. 
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INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideratiOTi  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9005)  to 
authorize  assistance  for  disaster  relief 
and  rehabilitation,  to  provide  for  over- 
seas distribution  and  production  of  ag- 
ricultural comhaoditles.  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1036 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  call  up  amendment  No.  1036 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  after  the  word 
"(3ongress",  the  following:  "together  with 
the  fiscal  year  1977  budget  materials". 

On  page  5,  line  21,  strike  after  1977,  "from 
the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103(e)   of  this  Act,". 

On  page  21,  line  25,  through  page  22,  line 
1,  strike  after  1976  "and  $760,000,000 
$735,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,". 

On  page  23,  line  7,  strike  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  fiscal  year  1976". 

On  page  24,  lines  19  through  20,  strike  after 
1976  "and  $280,600,000  $275,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977,". 

On  page  25,  line  23,  strike  after  1976  "and 
$101,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,". 

On  page  28.  lines  20  through  21,  strike 
after  1976  "and  $104,500,000  $96,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977,". 

On  page  29,  line  23,  strike  after  than 
"$20,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$10,000". 

On  page  29,  line  24.  strike  after  the  "fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977,"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "fiscal  year  1976,". 

On  page  34,  lines  2  through  3,  strike  after 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977," 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year 
1976,". 

On  page  34,  line  14,  strike  "each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  fiscal  year  1976,". 

On  page  48,  line  20,  strike  all  after  the 
figure,  "$194,600,000i"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  a  period,  after  the  figure, 
"$194,500,000.". 

On  page  48,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  the  fol- 
lowing, "and  $600,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1977". 

On  page  49,  line  9,  strike  the  following, 
"and  1977.". 

On  page  68,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  the  fol- 
lowing, "$2,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  $2,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  1977,"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "and  $2,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1976,". 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  the  amendment  In  the  form 
in  which  it  is  before  the  desk  is  of  some 
length,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  eliminate  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  In  other  words,  it  would 
make  this  a  1-year  authorization  bill  in- 
stead of  a  2-year  authorization  bill. 

Many  of  the  programs  in  the  present 
legislation  before  the  Senate  provide  for 
a  2-year  authorization.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  all  of  the  programs 
would  be  authorized  for  1  year. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right.  As  we  had  in  our  coUoquy 
last  evening,  there  have  been  times  that 
we  have  had  1-year  authorizations.  There 
have  been  other  times  we  had  2 -year  au- 
thorizations. 

As  I  indicated,  fiscal  1974-75  was  a  2- 
year  authorization.  I  know  the  concern 
that  the  Senator  has  over  what  we  call 
legislative  oversight. 

The  Senator  Is  right.  His  amendment 
would  put  it  back  to  a  1-year  period. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  think  that  would  be  very  helpful  be- 
cause, for  example,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
giving  a  2-year  authorization  to  the 
United  Nations  under  the  conditions 
which  exist  there  now.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  in  somewhat  of  a  turmoil  and  has 
been  for  the  last  several  years.  We  do  not 
know  what  will  come  up  within  the  next  2 
years.  We  may  need  to  take  some  legisla- 
tive action  insofar  as  our  own  appro- 
priations are  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  advise  the  Chair 
as  to  whether  this  is  one  of  the  four 
amendments  on  which  there  is  a  time 
limit  of  1  hour? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes,  1  hour? 
and  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
take. 

In  H.R.  9005,  the  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  we  are  being  asked 
to  authorize  $194,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  $219,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
as  the  U.S.  contribution  to  International 
organization,  and  programs. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations,  imder  the  pending  legislation  is 
$168,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  This  au- 
thorization represents  an  Increase  of  33 
percent  over  last  year's  appropriation. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  International 
organizations  and  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  under  the  pending  legislation, 
is  $219,900,000. 

There  is  no  Indication,  nor  any  infor- 
mation available,  in  either  the  bill  or  the 
committee  report  as  to  how  much  of  this 
$219,900,000  will  be  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  the  Congress 
authorizing  a  2-year  fimding. 

The  Congress  is  relinquishing  certain 
authority  when  it  does  this,  and  it  denies 
the  Congress  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  fiscal  year  1977  program. 

It  seems  particularly  unwise  to  me  to 
authorize  a  United  Nations  program  for 
2  years  at  a  time. 

A  militant,  and  unreasonable  majority 
within  the  United  Nations,  is  running 
roughshod  over  the  principles  that  world 
body  is  supposed  to  represent. 

Last  year  the  United  Nations  provided 
a  forum,  and  treated,  as  it  would  a  head 
of  state,  the  leader  of  a  terrorist  group 
known  as  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization. 

The  PLO  not  only  objects  to  the  In- 
ternal policies  of  a  UJ^.  member,  and 
sovereign  state,  Israel,  but  actually  chal- 
lenges its  existence  as  a  nation. 

Last  year,  the  U.N.  also  ousted  a  le- 
gitimate member.  South  Africa,  because 
of  that  country's  internal  policies. 
This  is  in  specific  violation  of  the  UIJ. 


Charter  which  prohibits  interference  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  a  member  state. 

Only  last  month  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  full  membership  of  the  U.N. 
declared  that  those  who  have  aspired  for 
the  creation  of  a  Jewish  homeland  are 
racists. 

"Zionism,"  it  was  declared,  "is  a  form 
of  racism  and  racial  discrimination."  I 
reject  that  assertion. 

Recently  the  head  of  state  of  Uganda, 
President  Idda  Amin,  who  is  himself  re- 
si>onsible  for  some  of  the  most  atrocious 
acts  of  systematic  government  cruelty, 
discrimination,  and  brutaUty,  was  wildly 
applauded  in  his  acrimonious  remarks 
regarding  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  sheer  hypocrisy  of 
the  United  Nations,  its  selective  choices 
of  right  and  wrong,  its  total  disregard 
of  the  principles  of  international  human 
rights,  and  its  unwillingness  to  bring  its 
own  financial  house  in  order,  in  my  opin- 
ion, makes  It  necessary  that  the  United 
States  limit  its  authorization  to  1  year 
rather  than  for  2  years,  as  proposed  In 
this  legislation. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  a  chart  in 
the  Rkcord,  providing  a  precise 'break- 
down of  the  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  for  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
VJS.  contributions   to  the    United   Nations, 

specialized  agencies,  special  programs,  and 

the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Fiscal  year  1974  estimate 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

A.  Regular  budgets  (assessed) : 

United    Nations >  $67,  866 

Food    and    AgrictUture    Organiza- 
tion     13,161 

Intergovernmental   Maritime   Con- 
sultative Organization .  120 

International        Atomic       Energy 

Agency 6.  423 

International    Civil    Aviation    Or- 
ganization   -- a.  806 

Joint  financing  program 2,  231 

International  Labor  Organization..        7, 822 
International     Telecommunication 

Union    1.635 

U.N.  Educational.  Scientific  &  Cul- 
tural   Organization 16,  806 

Universal  Postal  Union 107 

World  Health  Organization 28,834 

World     Meteorological      Organiza- 
tion     1.234 

Regular    budgets 140.814 

B.  United  Nations  Peacekeeping 

Forces: 

United  Nations  Emergency  Force..    '17,336 
United  Nations  Force  In  Cyprus..        1,600 


United       Nations       Peacekeeping 

Forces   18.936 

C.  Special  programs  (voluntary) : 

IAEA  Operational  Program >3, 000 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund..  16.000 
Humanitarian  Asslstanoe:  India/ 

Bangladesh    <1.900 

U.N.  environment  program 7,600 

United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram     90.236 

UJi./FAO  Sabellan  Tr\ist  Fund...  1.666 

UJJ./FAO  world  food  program « 68. 000 

UJf.  fund  for  drag  abuse  control..  3,  000 

VJH.  fund  for  NamlbU.. 60 
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UJf.  food  for  population  actlTl- 
tlM - 18,000 

UJT.  JDgtx  Oommlflsloner  for  Bef- 

ofM  progrmm 1,100 

South  iUU:  Xzchuig*  of  p«r- 

■oos 1,780 

United  Nations  Belief  and  Works 

Agency    *  28,  400 

UJV.  Institute  for  Training  and  Re- 
searcb   400 

WHO  special  programs 2,000 

WMO    TOluntary    assistance    pro- 
gram          •!,  600 

XntWBCO  qMClal  programs •1,000 

Special  programs 243,381 

Ttotal  VS.  contributions 409, 131 

>TI>e  United  States  received  a  credit  of 
$8,890  thousand  as  the  eleventh  repayment 
on  its  loan  to  the  United  Nations,  making 
the  net  contribution  tar  the  United  States 
$63J)67  thotisand. 

•Covers  the  period  from  October  1973- 
October  1974. 

•  Includes  coDtrlbutions  In  caah.  services, 
equipment  and  fellowship  training. 

•  Includes  contributions  In  cash,  services 
and  commodities. 

•  In  U.S.-owned  Igyptlan  currency. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYREU  JR.  We  cannot 
foretell  what  the  situation  may  be  in  the 
United  Nations  in  the  next  year  or  next 
2  years,  and  I  think  it  is  much  better 
policy  to  go  with  the  1-year  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  able  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota.  is  in  accord. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  would  be  in  accord  if  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  give  consider- 
ation to  the  other  amendment,  which  he 
has,  which  I  mentioned  to  him,  which 
would  substantially  reduce  the  author- 
izations. I  wish  to  consider  them.  I  know 
they  are  separate  amendments.  But  I 
wish  to  consider  them  in  a  paclcage,  if  the 
Senator  knows  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
with  the  time  to  be  charged  against  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

■nie  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
•dvlMS  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
the  Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair 
that  his  amendment  touches  several 
points  in  the  bin  which  have  already  been 
amended  and  that  it  will  have  to  be  re- 
drafted to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Chair,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER,  llie  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roIL 

Hie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  Miss  Connie 
Preeman.  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Rdations.  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  remainder  of  debate 
on  this  bill. 


■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  on  my  time,  on  this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  provide  for  a 
1-year  authorization  for  fiscal  1976.  The 
bill  provides  for  2  years  in  the  interna- 
tional organizations  section.  We  clearly 
imderstand  that  it  is  that  section  of  the 
bin. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
correct^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  it  is  described  in 
amendment  1036. 

There  is  also  a  gap  period  between  the 
old  fiscal  year  and  the  new  fiscal  year, 
a  period  of  3  months,  which  also  will  have 
to  be  included  in  the  amendment;  and 
the  figures  in  the  bill  as  presently  amend- 
ed are  different  from  the  figures  in  the 
amendment  that  has  been  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  However,  we 
are  in  full  imderstanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  amendment  and  its  purpose.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  can  check  me  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  a  clear  under- 
standing. 

No.  1,  the  gap  period,  the  3-month 
period,  would  be  included.  That  would 
be  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  fiscal 
authorization. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  Is  cor- 
rect, but  that  would  be  in  a  separate  item. 
It  would  not  be  part  of  the  fiscal  1976. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  separate 
item. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 

right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  we  would  take 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  1976  as  is 
in  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  and  that 
would  be  maintained.  We  would  elimi- 
nate the  authorization  for  fiscal  1977. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is 
correct^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Senate  can  review,  on  its  regular  legis- 
lative oversight  operations  smd  author- 
ization operations,  the  fiscal  1977  when 
it  is  brought  before  us  with  specific  detail. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield, 
when  he  says  "the  fiscal  1977,"  he  means 
the  new  fiscal  1977. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Beginning  October  1. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  quite  satisfactory 
to  me.  But  what  we  need  Is  advice — 
which  we  will  have  in  a  moment — as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  3 -month  gap  should 
be  financed,  how  to  handle  the  authoriza- 
tion. What  the  Senator  has  said  is  entire- 
ly agreeable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia relates  strictly  to  the  international 
organizations  and  only  the  international 
organizations,  to  make  them  a  1-year  au- 
thorization— United  Nations  organiza- 
tions, the  international  organizations 
sections  of  the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  the  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


X  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nn- 
soN) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  withdraw 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  a  simplified 
amendment,  which  takes  care  of  the 
matter  in  which  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
are  interested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  line  20,  strike  out  all  after 
"600,000",  and  add  a  period. 

On  page  48,  line  22,  strike  out  all  after  1976 
through  1977  in  line  23. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WIU  the  Senator 
3^eld  to  me? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  S^iator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  thii 
amendment  relates  to  what  we  call  the 
International  Organizations  and  Pro- 
grams section  of  the  bDl,  labeled  "Sec- 
tion 312,  (a)  Section  302  of  the  FDreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended—." 
With  the  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
now  pr<^3osed  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Virginia,  the  language  in  ^is  section  will 
read,  starting  on  line  18 : 

In  subsecticm  (a) ,  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  ",  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  $194,600,000.  Of  such  amounts,  not  to 
exceed  $260,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1976 
shall  be  available  for  contribution  to  the 
Namibia  Institute." 

This  eliminates  all  the  reference  to 
fiscal  1977.  It  keeps  in  the  bill  the  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  1976. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  was  so  rightly  concerned  about 
the  transition  period,  that  this  in  no  way 
affects  that.  Transition  period  funds  are 
in  the  bill  under  a  separate  section,  sec- 
tion 665,  known  as  "Transition  Provisions 
for  the  Interim  Quarter."  It  refuls: 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  conduct  programs  and  activities  for 
which  funding  was  authorized  for  fiscal  1976 
by  the  International  Develc^ment  and  Food 
Assistance  Act  of  1976,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  applicable  to  such  programs 
and  activities  for  such  fiscal  year,  except  that 
the  total  amount  i4>proprlated  for  each  pro- 
gram or  activity  for  such  period  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed one-fourth — 

that  is  the  figure  we  are  c(mcemed 
about — 

of  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1976  for  such  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  we  have  taken 
care  of  the  transition  period.  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  what  I  have  read  here  re- 
lates to  Che  International  Development 
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and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975,  which 
is  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 

I  say  once  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  for  summary  purposes,  that  we 
have  agreed  upon  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion for  intemationsd  organizations  and 
programs.  We  have  agreed  upon  the 
transition  language  that  is  in  the  bill  for 
one-fourth  of  the  funds  for  the  period 
from  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30. 
1976,  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  for  such  programs  and 
activities. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  100  percent 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  work 
with  my  friend  from  Virginia.  I  think 
he  has  made  a  distinct  contribution. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time, 
if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  prepared 
to  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 
(Amendment  No.  1038.) 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Mr.   President.   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  It 
had  been  my  Intention  to  call. up  amend- 
ment No.  1048  this  morning.  Very  suc- 
cincUy  what  1048  does  is  to  strike  the 
language  offered  in  committee  to  further 
extend  the  limitations  that  the  Senate 
from  time  to  time  tries  to  impose  on  for- 
eign aid  money  for  the  use  of  abortion  or 
abortion-related  techniques.  I  would 
rather  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  this  morning. 
I  am  entirely  aware  that  the  House  re- 
jected the  language  we  attempted  to  put 
in  the  bill  2  years  ago  and  has  rejected 
it  on  other  occasions.  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  put  strings  on  our  foreign  aid 
money — and  I  have  no  hesitancy  about 
putting  strings  on  when  it  is  Justified  for 
national  purposes — I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  says  we  should  grant,  give,  or  sell 
things  overseas  with  no  care  as  to  how  it 
is  used  or  spent.  However,  when  we  think 
it  is  in  our  national  Interest  to  put  a 
string  on  a  foreign  aid  grant  or  gift,  we 
have  every  right  to  do  so. 

However,  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
see  where  our  national  Interest  is  fur- 
thered by  putting  strings  on  foreign  aid 
bills  relating  to  abortion.  Most  of  the 
countries  overseas  practice  abortion 
bills  relating  to  abortion.  Most  of  the 
our  attempt  to  put  strings  on  money, 
especially  those  where  abortion  is  legal, 
attempting  to  put  strings  on  money  pro- 
hibiting them  from  doing  something  that 


In  their  culture  is  perfectly  acceptable 
and  perfectly  moral. 

I  do  not  see  that  our  national  purpose 
is  served.  I  do  not  see  that  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  United  States  is  enhanced.  I 
do  not  see  that  our  national  security  is 
further  heightened  by  these  kinds  of 
amendments,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  can  indicate 
what  he  thinks  the  House  attitude  might 
be  when  this  goes  to  conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  judgment, 
from  what  I  have  heard  from  the  House, 
that  the  House  would  be  very  firm  on  this 
position,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator.  They 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  I  gather,  they 
will  be  that  way  in  the  future. 

Might  I  say  we  both  have  had  experi- 
ence with  House  conferees. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  know  they  were 
quite  adamant.  But  this  is  the  exact  lan- 
guage we  added  a  year  ago.  They  were 
quite  adamant  and  they  struck  it. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Struck  it. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  I  hope  they 
would  have  the  same  attitude  again. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.    PACKWOOD.    Considering    the 
overall  good  in  this  bill,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  not  be  adamant  in  this 
provision  and  not  get  us  hung  up  for 
months  of  delay  or  weeks  of  delay  on  a 
subject  that  is  really  of  minor  impor- 
tance in  comparison  to  the  overall  good 
this  bill  does. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  full  understand 
the  Senator's  position. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff  mem- 
ber. Bob  Jerome,  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  floor  during  the  pendency  of  the 

bill  and  the  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfieu)),  we  offer  an  amendment 
which  is  a  technical  amendment  to  clari- 
fy the  language  of  yesterday^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  pending,  do  I  not? 
Let  me  call  up  this  amendment  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OEPICER.  That 
unendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
pending  was  in  the  bill  and  it  was 
stricken  at  the  time  that  we  took  out 
what  we  called  the  reflow  provision  ol 
the  legislation  before  us. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Clark  and 
Senator  McGee  which  relates  to  the  as- 
sistance to  the  West  African  country,  the 
Sahel.  This  is  merely  to  place  back  in 
the  bill  language  which  was  supposed  to 
remain  in  as  a  line  authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Btro.  Jr.).  Hie  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  seccmd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phxst),  for  himself,  Mr.  Clask,  and  Vi. 
McOex  proposes  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Church  amendment  was  adopted  to 
do  away  with  the  use  of  the  refiows 
which  meant,  iii  substance,  that  we  were 
not  specifically  authorizing,  it  was  under- 
stood we  would 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  it  is  inappropriate  to  have  two 
amendments  pending. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  sent  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  asked  that  the 
pending  one  be  displaced.  I  sisked  that  my 
amendment  originally  there  be  with- 
drawn, and  I  then  sent  a  second  amend- 
ment to  the  desk.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
was  not  clear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  it  was  clear  when  I  sent  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  that  that  was  the 
smaendment  we  were  going  to  work  on. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  20,  beginning  with  the  word 
"such",  strike  out  through  the  comma  on 
line  22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$60,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977," 

On  page  6,  line  23,  immediately  before  the 
period,  insert  the  following:  "The  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  International  Relations  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  later  than  April  30.  1976,  a 
comprehensive  proposal  few  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  which  shall  include 
budget  materials  relating  to  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  just  want  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
which  is  to  put  a  line  item  in  the  bill  so 
that  we  know  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
as  compared  to  what  was  the  ambigmty 
of  the  use  of  reflow  funds  and  this,  of 
course,  now  places  back  into  the  bill  as 
a  line  item  a  fiscal  year  1977  authoriza- 
tion aid  to  drought  stricken  areas  in 
Africa. 

It  is  a  good  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment will  give  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee a  specific  authorization  on  which 
to  woiic  the  apprc^rlatlon  process. 

It  does  what  was  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator fnHn  Bfaine  (Mr.  Mxtskis)  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (&Cr.  Church)  .  It 
puts  into  the  bill  a  line  item  for  the  au- 
thorization.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
ti<xi  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  his 
amendment.  I  think  it  Is  a  good  way  of 
handling  this  matter. 

I  have  been  interested  In  this,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  for  a  long  time,  this  gen- 
eral problem  of  the  climatic  changes  in 
Africa,  and  have  been  concerned,  and 
still  am,  that  we  deal  not  only  with  this 
as  an  emergency  but  as  a  long-term  prob- 
lem. 

I  am  confident  that  that  Is  the  ap- 
proach the  committee.  Including  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Intends  to  have 
made  on  the  problem  here,  and  that  the 
appropriation  of  this  money  as  released 
In  no  way  detracts  from  that 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  purpose. 
Mr.  CASE.  As  an  objective  for  the 
oxnmittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  $50 
mllUon  which  the  Foreign'  Relations 
Committee  included  in  the  bill  for  the 
drought-stricken  nations  of  Africa 
should  be  retained. 

The  six  countries  of  the  Sahel  have 
experienced  several  years  of  severe 
drought  during  which  most  of  the 
farmers  lost  their  land  to  the  desert  and 
most  of  the  ncmadic  herdsmen  lost  their 
livestock.  Ethiopia,  Somalia,  and  Tan- 
aanlA  also  have  suffered  long  and 
catastrophic  droughts. 

During  the  drought,  we  witnessed  the 
widespread  starvation,  the  thousands  in 
refugee  camps,  the  malnourished  chil- 
dren, the  skeletons  of  herds,  and  the 
farmlands  that  had  become  desert.  The 
"Disaster  in  the  Desert"  has  since  dis- 
appeared from  the  press.  But  the  herds 
have  not  reappeared  overnight.  The 
desert  has  not  retreated  from  the  farm- 
land. And  the  people  stdll  suffer  the  most 
desperate  poverty. 

The  United  States  and  the  interna- 
tional community  responded  generously 
with  food  aid  when  the  people  of  the 
Sahel  were  threatened  with  starvation. 
We  should  not  turn  our  backs  on  them 
now  that  they  want  to  feed  themselves. 
We  should  not  allow  them  to  remain  at 
marginal  subsistance  levels,  waiting  for 
the  next  drought  to  strike,  when  we  have 
the  resources  and  techuiical  expertise 
to  help  them  make  their  land  more  pro- 
ductive than  it  has  even  been. 

It  will  require  much  time  and  con- 
siderable resources  for  these  countries 
to  recover  from  such  a  long-term  dis- 
aster that  had  such  a  devastating  impact 
on  basic  agrlctiltural  resources.  These 
countries  do  not  themselves  have  the 
resources  that  recovery  will  require.  They 
are  among  the  poorest  nations  in  the 
world.  Five  of  the  eight  countries  have 
per  capita  ONP's  of  below  $100.  All  but 
one  are  below  $200. 

Before  the  drought,  the  small  farmers 
and  nomadic  herdsmen  of  these  coun- 
tries had  supported  themselves  in  the 
same  way  for  centuries.  But  the  old 
methods  will  not  work  in  bringing  about 
recovery. 

Tlie  people  will  have  to  be  trained  in 
new  techniques  of  agriculture  and  ani- 
mal husbandry.  They  will  have  to  be 
provided  with  new  tools,  seeds,  and  ag- 
ricultural inputs.  Most  important,  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  farmland  and  pastures 
will  have  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  desert. 
Tbe  vast  river  and  underground  water 
resources  of  these  countries  will  have  to 
be  tapped  for  the  first  time.  All  of  this 
will  require  considerable  financial  and 
technical  assistance  from  the  interna- 
tional donor  community. 

With  assistance,  the  people  of  these 
drought-stricken  nations  could  feed 
themselves  again.  Without  it,  they  wiU 
be  permanently  dependent  on  the  inter- 
national community  for  the  basic  food 
supplies  needed  to  sustain  Ufe.  Undoubt- 
edly, periods  of  drought  will  recur,  again 
bringing  famine  and  the  need  for  sub- 
stantial international  disaster  relief.  The 
recent  drought  in  the  Sahel  cost  tbe  in- 
ternational donor  oxnmunity  $900  mil- 
lion. If  it  happened  again  in  liW5,  tbe 
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relief  effort  would  cost  $3  billion.  This 
$50  million  is  a  critical  investment  in 
avoiding  expensive,  short-term  relief 
later. 

Tlie  international  donor  community 
and  the  African  states  themselves  are 
prepared  to  make  a  joint  effort  to  re- 
store economic  health  to  these  areas.  TTie 
United  States  has  been  consulting  regu- 
larly with  other  donors  and  the  recipient 
states  to  work  out  rational  recovery 
plans.  In  January,  the  "Friends  of  Sahel" 
will  meet  to  discuss  these  plans. 

The  disaster  relief  effort  in  the 
drought-stricken  states  has  given  us 
some  familiarity  with  the  economies 
and  problems  of  these  areas.  We  know 
that  there  is  tremendous  potential.  The 
introduction  of  some  fairly  simple  prac- 
tices— such  as  storing  grass  in  pit  silos, 
better  spacing  of  wells,  and  changing 
patterns  of  migration,  crop  rotation,  and 
animal  traction — could  improve  animal 
and  agricultural  production  and  prevent 
erosion. 

However,  these  basic  improvements 
will  have  to  be  based  on  a  sophisticated 
analysis  of  the  ecology  of  the  area  and 
on  advanced  research  into  the  precise 
kinds  of  inputs  and  techniques  that  will 
be  required.  Otherwise,  recovery  pro- 
grams could  contribute  to  the  further 
deterioration  of  the  land  and  to  increas- 
ing the  chances  of  another  devastating 
drought. 

The  United  States  and  other  donors 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  research  that  will  be  required  to  as- 
sure that  the  recovery  programs  to  be 
undertaken  are  the  appropriate  ones. 

Mr.  President,  the  droughts  that  'lave 
brought  widespread  starvation  smd  dev- 
astation to  these  African  cotmtrifi  over 
the  last  few  years  are  a  unique  klad  of 
disaster.  They  have  lasted  longer  than 
floods  or  earthquakes.  They  have  done 
more  permanent  damage  to  a  larger 
land  area.  They  have  done  more  than 
simply  disrupt  people's  lives.  They  have 
destroyed  their  soiu-ces  of  livelihood. 
And  they  have  struck  in  some  of  the 
poorest  countries  of  the  world — coun- 
tries that  do  not  have  the  basic  resources 
of  educated  manpower,  capital,  or  infra- 
structure that  are  needed  to  recover 
from  such  a  disaster. 

This  $50  million  will  go  to  help  some 
of  the  world's  poorest  people  build  a 
better  life  for  themselves.  It  will  go  to 
salving  one  of  the  world's  most  critical 
food  shortage  problems.  It  is  therefore 
fully  consistent  with  the  most  important 
objectives  of  this  legislation  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Senate. 

The  most  basic  fact  to  remember,  in 
considering  solutions  for  the  problem  of 
hunger,  is  that  there  are  really  two  dis- 
tinct solutions — one  short  term,  the  oth- 
er long  term. 

The  short-term  solution  to  hunger  is 
food.  If  a  person  is  starving,  nothing  will 
help  them  but  food.  That  is  why  we  have 
a  food  aid  program — Public  Law  480 — 
to  deliver  food  to  starving  people. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  such  food 
aid  only  satisfies  their  need  for  one  day 
or  one  meal.  That  is  terribly  important 

if  a  person  is  starving — it  avoids  death 

but  it  does  not  bring  a  permanent  solu- 
tion. 


Permanent  solutions  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  raise  enough  food 
to  feed  themselves. 

Gandhi  put  it  most  precisely  when  he 
said  that  if  you  give  a  person  a  fish,  he 
can  eat  for  a  day,  but  if  you  teach  him 
to  fish,  he  can  eat  for  a  lifetime. 

The  only  way  the  problem  of  world 
hunger  really  will  be  solved  is  by  assist- 
ing these  people  to  improve  their  own 
agricultural  production.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  amendment  does.  It  assumes 
that  by  spending  $50  million  now,  to  pre- 
vent future  disasters,  we  can  save  billions 
in  food  aid  in  the  future.  If  we  adopt  this 
amendment  we  will  be  assisting  to  find 
a  permanent  solution  to  the  hunger  prob- 
lem rather  than  another  band  aid.  We 
can  no  more  feed  the  world  than  we  can 
police  it.  Therefore,  we  should  spend  our 
money  wisely  and  carefully.  That  is  what 
we  do  in  this  amendment,  we  spend  an 
ounce  of  prevention  to  avoid  a  poimd  of 
cure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
prrky)  proposes  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 
Section  103  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections  : 

"(e)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  participate  In  and  to  provide,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
up  to  MOO.OOCOOO  to  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development.  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  $200,000,000 
for  such  contribution. 

"(f)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  to  carry 
out  subsection  (e)  unless: 

(1)  satisfactory  agreement  Is  reached  on 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  for  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Agricultural  Development; 

(2)  such  Articles  of  Agreement  are  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations; 

(3)  all  donor  commitments  to  the  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Agricultural  Development 
total  at  least  one  biUion  doUars  equivalent 
In  convertible  currencies,  except  that  the 
United  States  contrlbuUon  shall  be  propor- 
UonaUy  reduced  if  this  combined  goal  is  not 
met;  and 

(4)  there  is  equitable  burden  sharing 
among  the  different  categories  of  contribu- 
tors. 

"(g)  Tbe  President  shall  submit  to  tbe 
Congress  full  and  complete  data  concerning 
XJ£.  participation  in,  and  separation  of,  the 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment in  the  annual  presentation  materials 
on  proposed  economic  assistance  programs." 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  again  what  the  previous 
one  did.  It  does  not  add  any  new  pro- 
gram to  the  bill  as  it  came  from  com- 
mittee. What  it  does  Is  place  In  the  leg- 
islation a  specific  line  item  so  that  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  can  have  a  direct  handle  cm 
and  control  of  the  budget  process  and 
the  appropriation  process. 

In  the  colloquy  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  he  indicated 
that  our  effort  in  the  committee  to  use 
tl^  refiow  funds  was  a  method  of  back- 
dror  financing,  which,  by  the  way,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  been  vig- 
oious  in  opposing  and  I  personally  feel 
that  it  is  not  the  proper  way  for  us  to  act. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
amendment  is  not  to  add  to  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  committee;  we  su:e  merely 
making  the  bill  more  precise.  We  are  fol- 
lowing the  requirements  of  the  budget 
process,  of  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
we  have  done  away  with  the  use  of  re- 
flow  fimds. 

Now,  the  same  provision  would  au- 
thorize, as  it  says  here,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  participate  in  and  to  pro- 
vide, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  up  to  $200  million  to  the 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  state  certain  condi- 
tions: 

No  funds  may  be  obligated  to  carry  out 
this  authorization  unless: 

(1)  satisfactory  agreement  is  reached  on 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  for  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Agricultural  Devel<^ment; 

(2)  \  such  Articles  of  Agreement  are  re- 
viewed "aiid  approved  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee onslnternational  Relations; 

(3)  all  ddiior  commitments  to  the  Inter- 
national Funo^r  Agricultural  Development 
total  at  least  $1  billion  equivalent  In  convert- 
ible currencies,  except  that  the  United  States 
contribution  shall  be  proportionately  reduced 
If  this  combined  goal  is  not  met;  and 

(4)  there  Is  equitable  burden  sharing 
among  the  different  categories  of  contribu- 
tors. 

The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
full  and  complete  data  concerning  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in,  and  separation  of,  the  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Agricultural  Development 
in  the  annual  presentation  materials  on  pro- 
posed economic  assistance  programs. 

May  I  say  that  the  difference  here  is 
that  we  have  set  down  conditions  which 
will  govern  our  participation.  In  other 
words,  if  the  OPEC  countries,  if  the  other 
European  countries,  if  others  who  are 
to  contribute  to  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development  do  not  do 
so,  we  do  not  contribute.  If  they  con- 
tribute less  than  their  agreed-upon  share, 
we  reduce  our  share. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  committed 
to  the  full  amount  that  is  authorized 
unless  others  are  willing  to  put  up  all 
that  they  have  agreed  to  under  the  cur- 
rent international  agreement  relating  to 
the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
DeveloiMnent. 

Let  me  say  once  again  that  this  is  not 
in  addition  to  the  bill.  It  is  a  specific  line 
Item  for  budget  control  purposes,  meet- 
ing the  budget  requirements  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress.  But  it  is  a  better 


provision  than  we  had  in  the  bill  as  it 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  because 
we  have  added,  as  a  result  of  the  col- 
loquy and  the  debate  here  in  the  Senate, 
very  specific  conditions  under  which  any 
amount  of  money  contributed  by  the 
United  States  will  be  made  available. 

In  other  words,  the  proviso  is  only 
when  there  is  satisfactory  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties,  only  when  others  have 
contributed  their  fair  share.  If  they  do 
not  contribute  their  fair  share,  then  our 
contribution  shall  not  be  in  the  sum 
that  is  authorized  or  appropriated. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  this  is  a  very  happy 
f ollowup  from  the  points  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

I  fully  agree  and  support  the  action 
that  the  cliairman  of  the  subcommittee 
proposes.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  unanimously 
accepted . 

I  would  like,  perhaps  for  the  record, 
and  In  any  event  for  the  self -edification 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  to  know 
the  Senator's  view  sis  to  what  bearing 
this  will  have  on,  say,  other  years'  esti- 
mates for  the  purpose  of  the  budget  pro- 
cedure. 

Will  refiows  that  are  Intended  to  be 
authorized  for  appropriation  be  included 
in  our  estimates  given  yearly  and  later  to 
the  Budget  Committee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  Refiows  are  out 
completely  now  and  the  estimates  that 
we  will  have  to  give  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  have  to  be  estimates  on  au- 
thorizations and  regular  appropriations. 
Refiow  will  go  back  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  CASE.  And  all  refiows  will  come 
back  as  receipts  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  HUMPHEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  And  have  to  be  authorized 
for  appropriation  and  appropriated  in 

nil  C£LS6S^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  They  will  be 
handled  the  same  as  any  other  general 
funds  in  the  Treasury. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  coming  out  clean,  with  complete  open- 
ness and  candor,  so  that  we  know  exactly 
what  is  in  the  bill  and  there  is  not  any 
coverup  by  the  use  of  refiows  because  the 
language  in  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
House  and  was  ultimately  approved  by 
the  committee  did  use  refiows. 

This  International  Fund  for  Agricul- 
tural Development  was  to  have  been 
financed  from  the  refiows.  They  are  out 
now  so  that  what  we  are  really  doing  is 
placing  back  into  the  bill  the  amounts 
that  were  outlined  in  the  bill,  but  now 
we  i^re  doing  it  as  a  specific  line  item 
in  the  bill.  So  that  our  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  a  handle  on  it.  So  that  we  know 
exactly  what  we  are  doing,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  likewise,  knows 
what  the  authorization  Is. 

Mr.  CASE.  In  a  sense,  the  bookkeep- 
ing figure  and  money  figure  will  be  raised 
by  that  amount? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Correct,  and  I  un- 
derstand the  administration  is  sending 
us  a  formal  request  for  it.  It  has  been 
approved  and  I  delayed  bringing  the 
amendment  up  until  today  pending  that 
request. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  masterly  han- 


dling of  the  intricate  and  technical  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. 

First,  this  represents  the  consumma- 
tion of  what  we  worked  out  with  Sen- 
ator Chitbch  of  Idaho  on  the  refiows. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  So  that  his  amendment 
can  then  be  locked  solidly  into  the  Sen- 
ate bill.      

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Unconditionally,  if  this 
amendment  is  approved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

The  Senator  may  recall  he  raised  the 
point  at  the  time  of  the  debate  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Second,  should  it  not 
be  clear,  I  ask  my  colleague,  that  this 
International  Fimd  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment does  two  things;  one,  it  is  the 
first  real  initiative  from  the  Rome  Food 
Conference? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  This  is  a  fol- 
low-up on  the  Food  Conference. 

It  is  now  also  a  follow-up  on  the  agree- 
ment which  has  just  been  agreed  to  this 
past  week. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Next,  is  there  not  also  a 
redemption  of  one  of  the  larger  proposals 
we  made  in  the  special  session  of  the 
United  Nations  earlier  this  faU? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, in  the  special  session. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Lastly,  are  not  these  con- 
ditions which  we  have  introduced  into 
the  amendment  very  congenial  to  the 
policy  of  our  country  as  it  is  developing, 
in  the  sense  that  it  not  only  deals  with 
an  international  agreement,  but  our  con- 
tribution is  one-fifth,  to  wit,  $200  mil- 
lion out  of  a  billion,  which  is  to  be  con- 
tributed by  other  nations,  and  this  is 
the  way  to  induce  those  contributions? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  exactly 
right,  and  if  they  do  not  come  up.  we 
do  not  either. 

Mr:  JAVrrs.  I  might  ask  the  Senator 
if  it  would  not  interfere  with  his  plans, 
because  I  was  heavily  engaged  in  all  of 
these  matters,  if  I  might  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
been  not  only  heavily  engaged,  but  also 
he  has  been  a  prime  mov^r. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
done.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  letters 
related  to  this  matter  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  along  with  our  colloquy,  matters 
which  relate  to  the  Fund  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

AODtcTroa 

iNTSaNATIONAL  D«VXLOPMrNT, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  Spabkmak. 

Chttirman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationa, 
US.  Seruite,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dkak  Mb.  Chaikman:  You  wlU  have  seen 
the  secUon  of  Secretary  Kiaslnger'B  address 
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to  th*  United  Nmtions  OenenU  Assembly,  on 
HeiMamli*!  1,  dealing  with  the  new  Intema- 
tlonal  Fund  tt«  Agricultural  Development 
(IFAD) : 

"To  mobillBe  massive  new  concessional  re- 
■onress  for  these  purposes,  the  United  States 
proposes  the  early  establishment  of  the  new 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment. President  Fcwd  has  asked  me  to  an- 
nounce that  he  wUl  seek  authorization  of 
a  dliaet  ooBtrlbatlMi  of  9300  million  to  the 
fond— ftfOTlded  that  others  wlU  add  their 
support  for  a  combined  goal  of  at  least  one 


HJt.  9005  contains  such  an  authorization, 
of  course,  providing  for  the  use  of  "reflows" 
from  prior  yean  loans  under  the  Foreign  As- 
■hitanoe  Act  of  1981,  as  amended,  with  an 
earmark  of  $300  million  for  IFAD. 

Tlie  VS.  contribution  of  $200  mlllUxi,  as 
the  Secretary  noted,  is  conditioned  upon  the 
cuntrtbutloDs  of  others.  Should  these  oon- 
trlbntlona  be  fbrthooming,  as  we  hope,  we 
would  want  to  go  forward  with  the  UB.  oon- 
trlbutlon  and  in  a  pT0iX4>t  fashion.  The  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  Intends,  under  theae  circum- 
■tanoea.  to  proceed  with  the  necessary 
MWndmsnt  to  the  Budget  to  request  appro- 
prtetlona  action. 

IMb  letter  has  been  discussed  with  the 
OlBoe  of  Management  and  Budget.  - 

Bnactmant  ot  an  autbotlaatton  of  appro- 
priations for  such  contributions  would  be 
very  advantageous  at  this  tlnM. 
BtBemijToan, 

D4ima.  Paskb, 

Adminiatrator. 


ASEHCT 


iMTBUfATIOIfAL 


Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  3, 197S. 
Hon.  Hxnarr  H.  Humpbkxt, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aasiat- 
anee.    Senate    Committee    on    Foreign 
AetmUont.  US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbsb  Mb.  Cbaismam:  I  am  writing  to  keep 
you  abreast  of  developments  with  req>ect  to 
tb*  establishment  of  th^  propoeed  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Agricultural  Development 
(IFAD).  As  you  know,  your  Committee  re- 
eentty  vpftomA  a  provision  in  H.R.  9006,  the 
iBtamatlanal  Development  and  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1976.  which  would  make  avail- 
aM>  $800.000,000  for  the  Fund,  subject  to 
i4>|)ro|irlate  partielpaUon  by  other  donors. 
We  are  appreciative  of  your  support  for  this 
Inqtortant  effort. 

One  of  the  important  resolutions  to  come 
ont  of  tb*  World  Food  Conference  was  that 
relating  to  tbe  establishment  of  IFAD.  Para- 
grapb  oai  of  tbe  reeolutlon  sUtes  that  IFAD 
"iboald  be  eetabllabed  immediately  to  fi- 
nance agrleultural  development  projects  pri- 
marily for  food  production  In  tbe  develo^ng 
«»«»ntrles."  Tbe  general  debate  at  tbe  World 
Food  Conference  indicated  full  agreement  on 
tbe  urgent  need  for  massive  acceleration  In 
tbe  Increase  in  food  production  in  tbe  de- 
veloping countries.  Production  had  fallen 
woefully  abort  of  tbe  target  of  4  percent  an- 
nual average  increase  called  for  in  the  Inter- 
national Strategy  for  tbe  Second  United  Na- 
tlons  Development  Decade  and  had  in  most 
oeas  bsen  below  the  goals  specified  in  na- 
tlOBal  development  plans.  There  was  gen- 
entagreefloattt  tbat  a  large  tncreaae  in  In- 
vaatment  in  tbe  agricultural  sector  would  be 
required  in  order  to  achieve  the  necessary 
expansion  of  food  production  in  the  devel- 
Of«ng  oountrlee  Of  partleular  interest  to  us 
was  tbe  opportunity  that  tbe  oeca^on  pre- 
sented for  attracting  subetantlal  capital  from 
tbe  oU-rlcb  nattons  for  the  important  task 
at  agricultural  devrtopment. 

In  aooordaaee  with  paragraph  6  of  World 
Pood  ConfBrenoc  reeolutlon  xm  and  para- 
(r*^  »  of  tbe  Oeneral  Assembly  raeolution 
3M*  (XXIX),  tbe  Seeretary-Oenaral  of  tbe 
Onttsd  KatloBS  eovened  a  meeting  of  inter- 
eoimtrlas  on  May  6-6.  1$T6  in  Geneva 


to  work  out  the  details  of  the  Fund.  The 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  66  govern- 
ments and  various  Intergovernmental  orga- 
nizations, gave  overwhelming  support  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Fund.  Tbe  meeting  rec- 
ognized, however,  that  many  operational, 
procedural,  technical,  and  other  related  ques- 
tions would  have  to  be  examined  before  the 
Fund  could  be  formally  established. 

Since  this  original  meeting,  two  Working 
Group  Sessions  and  one  further  Meeting  of 
Interested  Oovemments  have  been  held  to 
seek  agreement  on  the  basic  elements  of  the 
Fund.  At  the  most  recent  Meeting  of  Inter- 
ested Governments  in  Rome,  October  27  to 
SI,  substantial  agreement  was  reached  on 
many  of  the  basic  elements.  However,  a  num- 
ber of  Issues  remain  unresolved.  The  group, 
therefore,  decided  to  meet  again  in  January, 
.1976  for  the  purpose  of  completing  and  ap- 
proving the  draft  Articles  of  Agreement,  in- 
cluding Indications  of  pledges  from  those 
countries  tbat  are  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
We  are  hopeful  that  agreement  will  be 
reached  at  this  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  in  Rome  the  target  of  1  bil- 
lion special  drawing  rights  for  the  Fund  was 
reaffirmed.  A  great  nimiber  of  countries  an- 
nounced their  Intention  to  contribute  to  the 
Fund  subject  to  satisfactory  agreement  on 
the  Articles,  reaching  the  target,  and  parlia- 
mentary approval.  These  countries  Included 
the  United  States,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Venezuela, 
Libya  and  Iran. 

The  meeting  also  prepared  a  draft  resolu- 
tion for  Introduction  In  tbe  current  United 
Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  authorizing  the 
Secretary  General  to  convene  a  Plenipotenti- 
ary Conference  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Fund,  as  soon  as  feasible,  after  the  Meeting 
ot  Interested  Governments  has  completed  its 
work.  The  purpose  of  the  Plenipotentiaries 
Conference  will  be  to  adopt  and  open  for  sig- 
nature an  agreement  for  establishing  the 
Ftmd  and  to  receive  pledges  to  tbe  Fund, 
taking  into  account  the  target  of  1  billion 
special  drawing  rights. 

We  would  welcome  yoiu*  thoughts  on  any 
of  the  issues  presented  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Fund  and  are  hopeful  that  U.S.  par- 
ticipation will  be  made  possible  by  the  en- 
actment of  HJt.  9005. 

We  will,  of  course,  keep  you  advised  of 
sew  developments. 

Stnoerely  yours. 

Daniel  Pakkxe. 

Administrator. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  2,  1976] 
SxzTT-Nim  Nations  Saaxm  on  Food  Fund 

Rome,  Nov.  1. — Bepresentatlves  of  69  na- 
tions reached  agreement  today  to  set  up 
an  Investment  fund  to  help  grow  food  in  the 
world's  poorest  countries,  stating  their  in- 
tention to  meet  an  initial  target  of  $1.2- 
btlllon. 

United  Nations  sources  said  that  it  was  a 
major  breakthrough  on  aid  cooperation  be- 
tween the  industrial  countries  and  the  oil- 
exporting  nations,  who  have  been  prodded  by 
the  United  States  to  do  more  to  help  feed 
the  world. 

The  delegates  ended  a  week-long  meeting 
on  the  fund,  proposed  by  the  oil  countries  at 
last  November's  World  Food  Conference,  and 
sent  their  report  to  Secretary  General  Wald- 
beim  and  the  General  Assembly. 

The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  con- 
tribute $300  million.  Tbe  Common  Market 
oountrtM,  with  the  exception  of  France,  have 
■greed  in  principle  to  match  this.  And  Iran, 
Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  Libya  and  Venezuel* 
•mcmg  the  oil  producers  stated  their  inten- 
tion to  contribute. 

It  Is  luiderstood  tbat  the  oil  nations  would 
ooms  up  wttb  half  the  initial  target,  with 
the  industrial  nattons  tbe  remainder. 


A  pledging  conference  will  be  held  to  get 
the  commitments  on  p^>er.  probably  in 
Rome  in  February. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  2,  1976] 

Sweden  Reaches  the  "Goal"  on  Fobexoit  Ant 

(By  Tb(»nas  Butson  and  Bryant  Rollins) 

Swedish  officials  have  announced  that  their 
country  is  the  first  industrial  naticm  to 
spend  1  per  cent  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  foreign  aid,  thereby  meeting  a  major 
demand  made  of  wealthy  nations  by  poorer 
countries. 

The  extent  of  the  foreign  aid  industrial 
nations  provide  now  is  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy. Some  countries,  particularly  former 
colonial  powers,  include  investments  as  part 
of  their  aid  totals;  other  nations  have 
counted  military  help  as  If  it  were  fwelgn 
aid. 

Thus  Washington  officials  often  assert  that 
United  States  foreign  aid  In  1974  totalled 
more  than  $5-bllllon.  But  when  military  and 
other  extraneous  sums  are  deducted,  the 
total  is  $3.439-bllllon  or  .25  per  cent  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

Sweden  is  not  a  former  colonial  power  and 
neither  Investment  nor  military  sales  are 
counted  in  her  foreign  aid.  Most  of  the  aid 
goes  to  what  the  Swedes  regard  as  "progres- 
sive" nations,  including  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba  and  Tanzania.  A  large  aid  program  to 
Chile  was  ended  with  the  overtlirow  of  Pres- 
ident Salvador  Allende  Gossens. 

Apart  from  the  case  of  Chile,  the  Swedes 
have  tried  to  avoid  dictating  to  the  recipi- 
ents what  shoiild  be  done  with  the  money. 
Sweden's  Premier  Olof  Palme  said:  "We  say, 
'What  can  we  do  to  help  in  your  national 
effort?'  We  don't  say,  'Tou  do  this  or  that.' 
We  let  them  decide." 

[Prom  The  New  York  Times,  Nov.  3, 19751 
Asms  Am  REQtrKst  Sttrs  Congbess — $4.7  Bil- 
lion Ford  Plan  Pae  Exceeds  Budget  Lmrrs 
Set  bt  Legislators 

(By  Hohn  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  NOv.  2. — Preliminary  Congres- 
sional analysis  shows  that  the  Federal  deficit 
would  have  to  be  increased  $800-mllllon  and 
Congressional  budgetary  guidelines  raised 
$1.8-bUUon  to  accommodate  President  Ford's 
new  $4.7-blllion  military  aid  package. 

The  potential  Impact  of  tbe  President's  re- 
quest upon  the  budgetary  targeta  adopted  by 
Congress  raises  additional  complications  for 
a  military  aid  program  that  was  already  be- 
coming increasingly  unpopiUar  on  Capitol 
HUl. 

The  military  aid  program  will  be  considered 
under  new  Congressional  budgetary  proce- 
dures, and  there  will  be  pressure  to  cut  the 
President's  request  to  stay  within  budgetary 
targets. 

After  months  of  delay  and  with  less  than 
two  months  left  In  the  Congressional  ses- 
sion. Mr.  Ford  last  week  finally  submitted  his 
request  for  appropriations  covering  various 
aq;)ect8  of  tbe  military  aid  program.  Of  tbe 
$4.7  billion  requested,  $424.5  million  would 
go  for  grants  of  material  and  training,  $2.4 
billion  in  credits  for  purchase  of  military 
equipment  and  $1.9  billion  for  security  sup- 
port assistance,  which  is  a  form  of  economic 
aid  given  to  offset  a  country's  heavy  military 
burden. 

OEABED  TO  ItmEASr  PACT 

Tbe  military  aid  package  was  tailored  to 
carry  out  Administration  pledges  made  to  en- 
courage Israel  and  Egypt  to  accept  the  recent 
pledges  made  to  encourage  Israel  and  Egypt 
to  accept  the  recent  Slnal  disengagement 
agreement.  Of  the  total,  $3.4  billion  was  ear- 
marked for  Israel  and  Arab  nations,  particu- 
larly Egypt. 

Under  tbe  President's  proposal.  Israel  would 
be  given  $740  million  in  support  assistance 
and  $1.6  bUlion  in  mUitary  credits  but  with 
tbe  understanding  that  only  $600  million  of 
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the  credit  sales  of  military  equipment  would 
nave  to  be  repaid.  Egypt  would  be  given  $760 
million  in  support  assistance. 

The  Administration's  military  aid  request 
almost  came  too  late  for  it  to  be  considered 
under  the  new  budgetary  procedures,  which 
call  for  Congress  to  set  an  overall-celling  on 
appropriations  and  spending  and  then  estab- 
lish guidelines  on  how  much  should  be  ap- 
propriated In  various  categories,  such  as  na- 
tional defense  and  international  affairs. 

In  effect,  Congress  has  had  to  proceed  with 
its  budgetary  resolutions — one  last  spring 
and  the  final  one  now  being  drafted  for  ap- 
proval in  the  next  two  weeks — without  any 
clear  idea  of  how  much  the  Administration 
Kould  ask  for  mUitary  aid.  Now  that  Mr.  Ford 
has  submitted  his  request,  the  question  in 
Congressional  budget  circles  is  how  his  $4.7 
billion  program  can  be  fitted  into  the  budge- 
tary targets  adopted  by  Congress. 

EXCEEDS  BOTH  TABGETS 

The  preliminary  analysis  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee's  staff,  based  on  likely 
Congressional  action  on  other  bills,  Is  that 
the  President's  request  exceeds  its  target  for 
national  defense  by  $650  million  and  the  tar- 
get for  international  affairs,  which  includes 
foreign  aid,  by  $1.3  billion. 

The  Impact  of  the  President's  request  upon 
spending  targets  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, largely  because  it  la)^  unclear  how  much 
of  the  appropriations  for  military  aid  might 
be  spent  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  rough 
estimate  of  the  House  Budget  Committee  is 
that  the  request  would  add  $800  million  to 
$900  million  to  the  $71.9  billion  deficit  that 
the  committee  is  projecting  in  the  final  bud- 
get resolution  to  be  acted  upon  shortly  by 
the  Hovise. 

As  seen  by  budget  analysis  on  Capitol  Hill, 
Congress  is  now  confronted  with  three  pos- 
sible choices  in  trying  to  accommodate  the 
President's  military  aid  request  within  the 
budgetary  guidelines. 

It  can  raise  the  budgetary  guidelines  for 
the  national  defense  and  international  affairs 
categories  by  $1.8-bllllon  and  Increase  the 
projected  deficit  by  about  $800-milllon  to  ac- 
commodate the  President's  program. 

<•  A  SECOND  CHOICE 

A  second  dboice  Is  to  absorb  the  military 
aid  program  within  the  existing  guidelines  by 
cutting  back  on  other  programs,  such  as  na- 
tional defense.  This  approach  Is  certain  to 
be  resisted  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  already  has  seen  its  budget  cut  more 
than  7  per  cent  by  Congress. 

The  third  possibility  is  for  Congress  to  re- 
duce the  President's  request  substantially. 
Such  cuts  almost  inevitably  would  reduce 
aid  for  Israel,  which  Is  the  largest  single  com- 
ponent in  the  package. 

If  Congress  Is  unwilling  to  raise  its  budge- 
tary guidelines,  there  are  indications  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Sdlilesinger 
would  favor  the  third  course. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  3, 1976] 
U.8.  To  Tell  I.L.O.  It  Plans  To  Quit — Action 
Is  Set  roB  This  Week  Atteb  Mant  Dib- 

PUTES   WrrH    UJ*.    AOENCT 

(By  David  Binder) 

Washington,  Nov.  2. — The  United  States 
will  notify  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion this  week  that  it  intends  to  withdraw 
from  the  124-member  United  Nations  body, 
according  to  high-ranking  Administration 
officials. 

The  decision  was  made  after  study  of  a  long 
sccumulation  of  American  grievances,  in- 
cluding Ix!o.  acceptance  last  June  of  an 
observer  from  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization. 

The  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  has  a 
two-year  duration  under  the  I.L.O.'s  rules, 
tb*  Administration  officials  pointed  out,  Tbe 


United  States  intends  to  use  the  interval  to 
try  to  persuade  the  I.L.O.  to  revise  some  of 
the  practices  it  feels  are  against  American 
interest. 

It  was  not  clear  how  the  notice  of  with- 
drawal would  affect  American  Financial  con- 
tributions to  the  Geneva-based  organization. 

HEAVT    SUFPOBT    IN    FAST 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed about  a  quarter  of  the  li.O.'s  $60 
million  annual  budget  and  has  also  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  the  organization's  technical 
assistance  programs  for  less  developed 
countries. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  the  United 
States  withheld  payments.  Five  years  ago 
the  House  voted  allmlted  cutoff  of  funds  for 
the  I.L.O.  because  of  objections  by  American 
labor  organizations,  which  saw  it  as  "a  stage 
for  Communist  propaganda." 

According  to  an  IIj.O.  spokesman  the 
United  States  Is  stiU  $1.2  miUlon  in  arrears 
on  payment  from  the  1970-71  period. 

In  describing  the  latest  distress  with  the 
Ili.O.  Administration  officials  noted  that  the 
United  States  had  never  had  \n  easy  rela- 
tionship with  the  group  from  the  time  of  Its 
inception  after  World  War  I. 

The  IXi.O.  was  formed  with  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
Article  19  of  the  Versailles  peace  treaty. 

CONGRESS    WAS    OPPOSED 

But  Congress  opposed  American  member- 
ship because  of  its  reluctance  to  cede  treaty- 
making  powers  to  the  International  body.  The 
United  States  did  not  Join  untU  1934.  when 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  determined 
that  IX.O.  membership  would  assist  his  do- 
mestic campaign  for  social  welfare  legisl Aion. 

However,  Congress  prevented  the  United 
States  from  acceding  to  most  of  the  Il.O.'s 
international  conventions,  approving  only 
those  related  to  maritime  I.L.O.  fared  better 
with  Democratic  administrations  Republican 
ones. 

It  never  foimd  favor  with  American  busi- 
ness organizations  and  in  the  early  19«0's 
the  National  Association  of  Btonufacturers 
withdrew  from  the  customary  representation 
in  the  IX.O,  which  has  delegations  for  each 
country  that  Involve  Government,  employers 
and  labor. 

This  left  the  only  substantial  American 
support  for  continued  participation  in  the 
I.L.O.  in  organized  labor,  and  this  support 
has  dwindled  steadly. 

The  AJ-L.-C.I.O.'s  leader,  George  Meany, 
objected  strongly  to  the  participation  of  So- 
viet employer-labor  delegations  in  the  IX.O. 
after  the  Soviet  Union  entered  the  organiza- 
tion in  1964. 

"A   DOUBLE    standard" 

More  recently,  the  Administration  as  well 
as  American  organized  labor  have  objected  to 
what  one  official  described  as  "a  double  stand- 
ard" on  human  rights  Issues,  in  which  coun- 
tries like  Chile  or  Tanzania  were  subjected 
to  official  IX.O.  condemnations,  while  Bast 
European  countries  were  exempted. 

Finally,  the  Administration  objected  to 
what  it  considered  "flagrant  violations"  of 
IX.O.  statutes  by  the  organization's  leader- 
ship at  the  annual  conference  In  Geneva. 

When  IX.O.  delegates  voted  246  to  36  to 
admit  a  Palestinian  observer  at  the  meet- 
ing on  June  12  in  Geneva,  the  American 
trade  union  representatives  walked  out. 

Afterward,  American  trade  union  repre- 
sentatives asked  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  to  take  another  look  at  the  IX.O. 
and  determine  whether  it  was  in  the  Ameri- 
can interest  to  remain. 

This  prompted  the  Interdepartmental 
study  conducted  by  Labor  Secretary  John  T. 
Dunlop,  which  was  concluded  last  week. 

The  threat  of  American  withdrawal  had 
been  rumored  in  international  labor  circles 
for  more  than  a  week,  officials  noted,  and 


Western  European  governments  and  trade 
union  federations  have  been  telling  Ameri- 
can representatives  that  it  would  be  regret- 
table if  the  United  States  were  to  quit  tbe 
IX.O. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table.  .^ 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  to  place  this  amendment  that  was 
sent  to  the  desk  at  a  different  location 
in  the  biU.  We  should  put  it  on  page  9  at 
the  end  at  line  21  and  it  will  be  known 
as  subsection  (b) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  It  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  pagfe  8.  line  12, 
where  it  says,  "Sec.  203,"  there  should  be 
an  (a).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behsOf  of  Senator  HATrnsLD,  let  me  caU 
up  his  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  further  reading  of  this  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  p.  13,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  the  following, 
"(as  adjusted  to  reflect  that  country's  an- 
nual rate  of  inflation) " 

On  p.  13,  line  18,  after  "Bank"  insert  tbe 
foUowing.  "for  its  most  recent  annual  report" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday in  the  Hatfield  amendment  when 
the  per  capita  income  figure  of  $250 
was  used,  it  said  that  that  figure  would 
be  determined  by  what  the  U.S.  Treasury 
requires  of  the  World  Bank  in  terms  ol 
per  capita  figures  of  the  developing 
countries.  This  amendment  merely  says 
the  latest  figures  of  the  World  Bank.  So 
we  do  not  have  a  lot  of  old  figures  that 
may  be  meaningless.  We  wanted  to  be 
more  precise.  I  think  once  we  put  any  cri- 
teria in  the  bill,  we  want  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  up  to  date.  Senator  Hattiklb 
asked  that  this  be  brought  in  so  that  his 
amendment  would  not  be  in  any  way 
confusing. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  understand 
what  this  is  about.  This  is  no  substan- 
tive change  whatsoever.  It  merely  up- 
dates the  language  of  the  bill. 

For  example,  it  puts  the  word  in  "The 
President  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  use  of  data  developed  by  the  World 
Bank  for  their  1975  annual  report."  So  we 
are  not  using  World  Bank  figures  of  1971 
or  1974.  but  the  1975  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  »* 
that  point? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions. If  the  new  report  comes  in,  a  later 
report,  let  us  say,  for  a  new  year,  and 
we  Ibid  that  Egypt,  which  is  now  listed 
by  the  World  Bank  flgiires  at  $250,  is 
then  listed  at  $260  or  $275,  that  means 
that  they  go  off  the  list.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  waiver  provision  in 
,  the  law,  but  under  the  terms  without 
walvex  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  since  we  are  legis- 
lating in  the  year  1975,  the  most  recent 
report  would  be  the  annual  1975  report. 
But  what  we  are  asking  for  here,  so  that 
tbe  colloquy  may  be  clear,  is  Senator 
Hattiklo  changed  his  amendment  so 
that  it  would  read  "The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  use  of  data 
developed  by  the  World  Bank  for  its  most 
recent  annual  report." 

I  Interpret  that,  obviously,  as  the  1975 
report.  But  anyway  the  language  is  the 
most  recent  annual  report.  This  gets  at 
the  question  tha^/ has  been  ppsounded 
by  the  Senator  from  lowa  ClBfr!  Qlark)  . 
In  ottier  words,  a^  w^'^o-akmg  th«^may 
be  another  reporiythat  comes  in  thi 
more  recent  So  we^gjsa^ihe  most  recent 
data. 

Mr.  CASE.  For  each  pai 
at  each  particular  time 
recent  annual  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  It 
means  that  coimtries  might  be  dropped 
off  if  they  exceed  $250  per  capita.  That 
is  the  way  to  ke^  the  amendment  up  to 
date. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  a  list  of  countries  and  their 
per  capita  GNP  figures,  which  relate  to 
the    amendment    offered    by    Senator 

HATnXLO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Commaxs  With  Pke  CAPtrA  OJIJ».  of  |2S0 
OB  Less 
Afghanistan  (90) 
BangladeBb  (7t>) 
Bhutan  (80) 
BoUvla  (230) 
Botswana  (240) 
Brttlah  Solomon  Islands  (210) 
Burma  (00) 
Burundi (70) 
Cambodia  (110) 
Cameroon  (220) 
Cape  Verde  Islands  (240) 
Central  African  Bepubllc  (170) 
Chad  (70) 

China,  People's  Republic  of  (170) 
Comoro  Islands  (160) 
Dahomey  (110) 
IBgypt  (260) 

Bquatorlal  Guinea  (250) 
BthlopU  (90) 
OambU.  The  (120) 
Oulnea  ( 100) 
Oulnea-Blsaau  (230) 
Haiti  (120) 
India  (120) 
Indonesia  ( 100) 
Kenya  (180) 
UtM  (70) 
Lesotho  (120) 
Macao  (160) 

Malagasy  BepubUc  (140) 
MaUwl  (110) 


Maldlve  Islands  (100) 

Mall  (70) 

Mauritania  (190) 

Nepal  (90) 

Niger  (90) 

Nigeria  (170) 

Pakistan  (150) 

Portuguese  Timor  ( 120) 

Rwanda  (70) 

Sierra  Leone  (190) 

Sikkim  (180) 

Somalia  (90) 

Sri  Lanka  (110) 

Sudan  (130) 

Tanzania  (120) 

Thailand  (240) 

Togo  (170) 

Uganda  ( 140) 

Vpper  Vol  to  (70) 

Vietnam,  Dem.  Rep.  of  (160) 

Vietnam  (South)  (160) 

Western  Samoa  (200) 

Yemen.  Arab  Rep.  (100) 

Yemen,  People's  Rep.  (110) 

Zaire  (90) 

Notb:  All  flgxires  are  taken  from  the  World 
Bank  Annual  Report  of  1975,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  for  Cape  Verde  Island, 
China  (People's  Republic  of),  Comoro  Is- 
lands, Bhutan,  British  Solomon  Islands, 
Oulnea-Blssau,  Macao,  Maldlve  Islands, 
Portuguese  Timor,  Slkkim,  and  Vietnam 
(Dem.  Rep.  of),  which  are  from  the  1974 
World  Bank  Atlas.  These  are  the  latest  fig- 
ures available  at  the  date.  Allocations  for 
Iscal  year  1976  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
>f  this  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cui- 
vra) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  the  total 
authorization  in  this  bill  as  amended  by 
the  Church  amendment.  What  is  the 
total? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  is  about 
$1,575,000,000,  or  something  like  that.  It 
is  $1,592,000,000.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  may  recall  2  days  ago  the  figure 
looked  Uke  it  would  be  about  $1,600,000,- 
000 -some.  We  have  made  some  reduction 
since  then. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Church 
amendment  did  not  bring  the  total  down 
to  $1,375,000,000? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Church  amend- 
ment did  that  when  we  got  rid  of  the 
reflows.  The  Senator  may  recall  the  de- 
bate that  he  and  I  had  as  to  what  the 
exact  figures  were  in  the  bill.  I  am  try- 
ing to  be  an  honest  man  with  the  Sen- 
ator now  and  simply  saying  that  the 
figures  that  were  covered  by  refiow, 
which  were  not  included  In  the  overall 
budget  estimates,  are  now  put  back  in 
the  bill  as  the  budget  line  items  that 
would  not  be  covered  now  by  reflows  but 
would  have  to  be  covered  out  of  the  ap- 
propriatioQ  process. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  But  I  am 
trying  to  get  clear  in  my  mind  the  total 
authorlzaticsi  for  fiscal  1976.  It  would  not 
be  the  $1,325,000,000,  which  is  on  page  1 


of  the  cconmlttee  report,  but  it  would  be 
$1,592,000,000? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  $1,529,000,000  is  the 
figure,  as  the  bill  is  now  amended. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  for 
fiscal  1976? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Bffr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  How  mudi 
for  fiscal  1977? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  fiscal  1977  It 
would  be  substantially  less  because  of  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  We  took  out  $219 
million,  as  I  recall,  lliose  were  the  fiscal 
1977  funds  for  the  international  organi- 
zations. So  we  would  actually  have  about 
$1,313,000,000.  That  is  compared  to  $1,- 
881,000,000  that  was  estimated  for  fiscal 
1977  when  we  were  using  reflows. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  was 
the  figure? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  $1,881,000,000  tat 
fiscal  1977  when  we  were  using  reflows. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Now,  one 
other  question.  On  page  33,  the  bill  has 
this  language: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  increase,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  funds  provided  by  the  United 
Stotes  to  multilateral  lending  institutions 
and  multilateral  organizations  in  which  the 
United  Stotes  participates  for  use  by  such 
institutions  and  organizations  In  making 
loans  to  foreign  countries. 

What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  means 'only 
within  the  funds  that  are  in  the  bill.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  add  any  addi- 
tional f  imds,  but  if  there  is  a  way  that  the 
President  can  find  that  funds  authorized 
in  this  bill  and  subsequently  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  that  authorization  can 
be  used  in  a  multilateral  organization,  in 
other  words,  where  several  countries  can 
work  together,  as  we  do  in  the  interna- 
tional agricultural  development  fund,  he 
should  work  in  that  fashion — in  other 
words,  get  more  countries  to  help  and 
do  it  all  ourselves. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  says  "the 
President  should  Increase."  Presumably 
that  means  additional  U.S.  fimds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  but  it  is  simply 
more  or  less  an  exhortation.  There  are 
those  who  have  strong  feelings  about  the 
United  Nations,  and  this  is,  in  the  par- 
lance of  a  meeting  that  the  Senator  and 
I  might  attend,  an  invocation.  It  is  not 
the  meat  and  potatoes  or  the  main 
speech. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  takes  the  view  that 
this  administration  does  not  need — that 
no  administration  needs  much  encour- 
agement to  ms^e  foreign  loans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  purpose 
here  is  that  there  are  some  Senators 
who  believe  we  ought  to  make  our  for- 
eign assistance  loans  bilateral,  the  United 
States  to  coimtry  A  or  coimtiy  B.  There 
are  other  Senators  who  believe,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  majority  of  them,  at 
least  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee,  that  we  should  try 
to  use  what  fimds  we  do  make  available, 
as  much  as  possible,  through  the  multi- 
lateral organizations,  where  we  get  other 
coimtries  to  participate  as  well  as  our- 
selves. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  it  does  not 
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add  a  single  dime  to  the  bill,  or  mean 
that  we  will  ask  any  more.  It  simply 
means  that  with  what  funds  are  there, 
wherever  possible,  if  the  President  deems 
it  in  our  national  interest  to  work  with 
other  countries,  using  the  same  amount 
of  money,  that  we  would  exhort  the 
President  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  have  several  other  questions, 
but  I  win  delay  those  questions  tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  the  Senator 
to  know  that  the  President  is  strictly 
limited  by  specific  authorization  and 
appropriate  actions.  We  can  give  the 
President  a  pat  on  the  back  and  a  pep 
talk,  and  urge  him  to  do  certain  things, 
but  only  within  the  framework  of  au- 
thorizations and  ultimate  appropriations 
made  under  this  act. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  al- 
ready made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  this  bill  by  substantially  reducing  it^ 
as  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  that  comment.  I  must 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  does 
not  relish  supporting  language  which 
says  "The  President  should  increase." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand;  but 
let  us  get  the  coUoqua^  clear,  so  that  we 
understand  each  other.  We  are  not  say- 
ing that  the  President  should  increase 
the  funds;  we  are  simply  saying  that 
wherever  possible,  he  should  increase 
our  participation,  within  the  specific 
limits  prescribed  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  most  helpful.  He  clarifies  my 
mind  as  well  as  that  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  those  comments. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  at  an  ap- 
propriate time,  I  have  a  few  pearls  to 
drop. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Prom  my  time  on  the  bill, 
Mr.  President. 

First,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  sec- 
tion 661  of  the  law,  to  which  the  bUl 
adds  subsection  (b),  which  I  think  is 
extremely  important.  An  amendment  was 
offered  by  me  in  the  committee  and 
adopted  shorUy  before  the  committee 
approved  the  foreign  assistance  bill. 

That  occurred  the  day  after  the  De- 
fense Department  had  notified  Congress 
of  a  $1,450  billion  contract  proposal  to 
build  base  facilities  for  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Army.  This  amendment  had 
been  in  the  discussion  stage  since  it  was 
disclosed  earlier  this  year  that  an 
American  firm,  the  Vinnell  Corp.,  had 
been  given  a  contract  to  help  train  the 
Saudi  Arabian  National  Guard.  Saudi 
Arabia,  in  the  past,  has  denied  entry 
visas  for  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
This  amendment,  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  committee  and  included  in  the 
bill  as  it  stands,  applies  to  a  section  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  allows 
the  Governmsnt  to  provide  assistance 
to  other  countries  on  a  cash  basis,  and  it 
applies  also  to  Americans  hired  to  im- 
plement sales  under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act. 


It  says: 

The  President  shall  not  take  into  account, 
in  assigning  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try, the  race,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  any  such  officer  or  employee. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that: 
Such  assignments  shall  be  made  solely  on 
the  b{uis  of  ability  and  relevant  experience. 

And,  in  another  section,  it  warns  that: 
no  assistance  may  be  provided  under  this 
Act  or  sales  made  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  to  any  country  which  objects  to 
the  presence  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  who  is  present  in  such 
country  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  thU  Act  or  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  on  the  basis  of  the  race,  religion, 
TMtional  origin,  or  sex  of  such  officer  or 
employee. 

Obviously,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
mentvlg  to  make  sure  that  our  Oovem- 
ment  does  not  discriminate  against  our 
own  citizens  in  deciding  who  will  be  hired 
to  work  on  the  contract.  It  would  be  un- 
conscionable, obviously,  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  acquiesce  in  discriminatory 
attitudes  by  other  governments  against 
our  citizens.  If  they  Insist  on  barring 
some  of  our  citizens  because  of  their  re- 
ligion or  race,  they  should  not  benefit 
from  our  technical  help. 

I  wish  to  underscore  the  importance  of 
this  amendment,  this  addition  to  the  law 
which  is  included  in  our  bill.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committe,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  also  a  member 
of  our  committee,  joined  me  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  accord  with  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  this  par- 
ticular proposition,  which  has  been  a 
source  of  embarrassment  for  the  United 
States  before,  considering  the  strict  view 
of  our  country  as  expressed  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  our  laws  on  this  subject; 
and  I  would  like  to  join  in  the  expres- 
sions which  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  made. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time 
I  point  out  that  not  only  is  the  effort  to 
really  introduce  racial,  ethnic,  and  re- 
ligious discrimination  pursued  in  this 
way,  which  this  amendment  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  exorcising,  but  it  is 
also  still  continuing  to  be  promoted  in 
the  boycott  practices  of  members  of  the 
Arab  League,  through  efforts,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  because  of  the  vast  amoimt  of 
money  which  now  goes  to  the  OPEC 
countries,  to  get  businessmen  to  partici- 
pate in  the  boycott,  as  they  seek  to  do 
business  evenrwhere  in  the  Middle  East, 
both  in  Israel  and  the  Arab  states;  and 
we  remember  the  flurry  which  took  place 
respecting  a  banking  firm  some  members 
of  which  may  have  been  Jewish,  in  Lon- 
don and  in  the  United  States,  here  very 
recently. 

We  have  some  laws  on  the  books  re- 
quiring American  business  concerns  ap- 
prised of  these  activities  to  give  notice  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Senator 
Williams  and  I  have  sponsored  such  a 
law.  There  is  being  considered  other  re- 
strictions on  this  matter  which  will  bet- 


ter enable  us  to  come  abreast  of  boycott 
practices. 

I  rise  today  simply  to  reiterate  the  pol- 
icy of  our  (jovemment  which  is  clearly 
expressed  in  the  Export  Control  Act  and 
to  hope  that  American  business  firms  will 
see  beyond  the  ends  of  their  noses  on  this 
subject  and  will  cooperate.  Those  that 
have  taken  strong  and  forthright  posi- 
tions have  generally  suffered  very  little 
damage  even  in  the  Arab  world.  It  is 
those  who  have  turned  tail  and  nm  who 
have  been  hurt,  have  hurt  their  country, 
and  have  hurt  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

I  also  address  this  appeal  to  the  Arab 
States  who  may  be  involved.  This  boycott 
business  has  not  worked.  It  cannot  work 
because  it  runs  against  the  great  cur- 
rent of  feeling  in  modem  times.  It  is 
so  reprehensible  to  people  of  decency 
and  honor.  Therefore,  the  efforts  to  en- 
snare Americans  and  American  firms  in 
it  on  alleged  grounds  of  self-interest  will 
not  work  and  will  only  embarrass  both 
the  participsmts.  The  time  for  that  has 
gone.  President  Sadat,  who  addresses  the 
joint  session  of  Congress  today,  has  sig- 
naled  for   the   Arab   world   a   way   to 
peace,  without  remotely  compromising 
amy  policy  or  principle  which  responsible 
Arab  leaders  can  espouse  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  in  the  interest  of  a  tranquil 
Middle  East.  Therefore,  the  efforts  to 
perp>etuate  the  boycott  idea  should  be 
abandoned.  I  hope  very  much  that  In  the 
very  same  spirit  in  which  Senator  Cask, 
joined  by  others  of  us,  has  offered  these 
amendments     that     both     our     Arab 
friends — and  I  call  them  that  advised- 
ly— and   the   American   business   com- 
munity, which  is  concerned,  should  com- 
ply  with   the  letter   and   the  spirit  of 
American  law  to  see  that,  flrst.  they  in 
no  way  lend  themselves  to  the  Arab  boy- 
cott, which  is  shortsighted,  out  of  date, 
and  very  regressive  and  self-defeating; 
second,  that  the  Arab  countries  should 
also  espouse  a  more  modem,  a  more  con- 
structive  line,   and   abandon   activities 
which   are   so   contrary   to   everything 
which  the  United  Nations,  our  coimtry, 
many  other  countries,  and  they  them- 
selves should  stand  for. 

I  thank  our  colleague  for  his  initiative 
in  this  regard. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 

absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  PEACE  CORPS 
ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  6334. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver) laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  action  on  an  amendment  of 
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the  Senate  to  Boaaa  bUl  6334,  ulilch  was 
read  as  foUows: 

Jteaolved.  Tbat  tlie  House  recede  from  Its 
dlMgreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4  to  the  blU  (H.R.  6334)  en- 
tltlMI  "An  Act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act",  and  concur  therein  with  the 
f(dIowlng  amendment: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  said  amendment.  Insert: 

Sac.  8.  Section  6(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(aa  UjS.C.  a504(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "STS"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•iaB.~. 

Ifr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Presldoit,  during 
committee  cooslderation  of  H  Jl.  6334.  the 
House-passed  Peace  Corps  Act  extension 
legislation.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  a  contingent  increase  In  the 
end-of -service  allowances  for  both  the 
Peace  Corps  program  and  the  VISTA 
program— from  $75  per  month  to  $125 
per  month  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
and  from  $50  per  month  to  $75  per 
month  for  VISTA  volunteers. 

My  amendment,  which  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  Alam  Ciamston  Joined  me 
in  sponsoring,  was  substantially  the  same 
as  legislation  which  Senator  Ckanbtok 
had  introduced  last  May  20— S.  1789— 
and  which  I  coQwnsored  at  that  time. 
In  addition  to  providing  for  these  needed 
Increases,  our  amendment  contained  a 
unique  mechanism  for  the  protection  of 
the  volunteer  strengths  of  these  two  pro- 
grams: it  provided  tliat  the  allowance 
increases  would  be  effective  only  to  the 
extent  of,  and  In  the  amount  of,  funds 
apedflcally  provided  for  in  the  respective 
Appropriations  Acts  for  that  purpose.  In 
this  way,  if  either  program  failed  to  re- 
ceive full  funding,  the  ACTION  Agency 
would  be  prohibited  from  borrowing  from 
program  funds  to  pay  for  the  Increases 
in  allowances,  and.  concomitantly, 
funds  Intended  for  allowance  Increases 
could  not  be  used  to  increase  program 
strength. 

Most  graciously,  Mr.  President,  the 
other  body  has  agreed  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  providing  for  the  con- 
tingent Increase  In  the  VISTA  stipend. 
We  are  very  grateful  for  that  spirit  of 
compromise.  The  House  committee,  how- 
ever, preferred  not  to  provide  such  a 
separate  authorization  of  appropriations 
and  contingency  provision  for  the  Peace 
Corps  increase,  since  the  House-passed 
bill  already  included  an  increased  au- 
thorization of  ai^roprlatlon  for  fiscal 
year  1976  to  allow  for  the  full  increase 
authorized  for  the  readjustment  allow- 
ance. The  Senate  committee  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  wishes  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  on  this  point  In  order  to 
reach  an  acctH^  on  this  bill,  but  we  did 
so  with  some  clear  intmtlons,  yet,  Mr. 
President,  I  stress  that  the  Peace  Corps 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1976  should 
not  be  used  to  provide  for  any  increase 
in  the  Peace  Corps  readjustment  allow- 
ance unless  f  imds  are  appropriated  above 
the  $80326.000  figure  which  the  admin- 
istration requested,  and  both  commit- 
tees approved,  to  maintain  program 
strength.  As  to  future  years,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  about  the 
committee  r^wrt  language  that  pro- 
Tklea  oongresslcnial  direction  with  re- 


qpect  to  what  should  be  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  and  trainee  strength  each 
year,  so  that  funds  intended  for  allow- 
ance increases  will  not  be  used  to  in- 
crease program  strength,  and  vice  versa. 

Aside  from  these  mechanics.  Mr. 
President,  I  must  say  that  I  am  pleased 
that  these  Increases  in  the  mnLTrinnim 
end-of -service  allovrance  rates  for  both 
programs  are  included  in  the  bill  as 
agreed  to  by  the  other  body,  and  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  excellent  coopera- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations.  These  allowances  are  intend- 
ed to  be  used  by  the  volunteers  at  the 
completion  of  their  service  to  help  them 
in  the  transition  to  other  endeavors  and 
have  always  been  paid  at  the  TnaTiTrmm 
level  in  both  programs.  In  the  14  years 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  in  the  10  years  since  the 
establishment  of  VISTA,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  risen  more  than  75  per- 
cent. There  has  never  been  a  rise  in  the 
statutory  maximimi  for  the  end-of -serv- 
ice allowance  for  either  program.  It  is 
high  time  we  in  the  Congress  do  some- 
thing to  rectify  this  situation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motl<»  of  the 
Senator  fn»n  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  corrects  an  error  that  was 
in  the  original  bill,  and  it  will  adjust 
the  Peace  Corps  readjustment  allowances 
and  stipends.  Now  the  two  Houses  have 
been  able  to  reconcile  their  differences. 


INTERNATIONAL        DEVELOPMENT 
AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1975 

Hie  Saiate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  9005)  to  au- 
thorize assistance  for  disaster  r^ef  and 
rehabilitation,  to  provide  for  overseas 
distribution  and  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  amend  \he  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
do  not  seem  to  be  any  further  amend- 
ments on  this  bill.  We  have  inquired.  I 
ask  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Wll 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  ammdments  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  aik 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

llie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufllcloit  second?  There  is  a  sufBclent 
second. 

llie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
wlU  caU  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tocaU^e  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c(xisent  that  the  vote  occur 
at  20  minutes  to  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  that 
rule  Xn  be  waived? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  that  rule  Xn  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

AODmONAI.  STATXKXNTS  SXrBMITTKD  ON 

HJi.  eoos 

MR.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  note  that  the  foreign 
assistance  bill,  H.R.  9005,  imder  con- 
sideration today,  incorporates  a  new  con- 
cept of  "self-help"  as  a  guide  for  future 
American  foreign  aid  programs.  Section 
208A  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  mandates 
the  President  to  establish  appropriate 
criteria,  including  land  reforms,  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  production,  reduction 
of  infant  mortality,  and  population 
growth  control.  In  Judging  the  effective- 
ness of  UJ3.  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  President  is  required  to  meas- 
ure progress  by  aid-receiving  nations 
toward  the  above-mentioned  goals  and 
to  concentrate  American  aid  on  those 
countries  which  demonstrate  their  will 
to  help  themselves  in  these  areas.  It  aiso 
requires  the  President  to  attempt  to 
bring  alxiut  the  use  of  similar  standards 
by  the  World  Bank  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations  through  which  the 
U.S.  channels  portions  of  its  foreign  aid. 

Section  208A  is  in  complete  conformity 
with  the  major  thrust  of  H.R.  9005  to 
focus  U.S.  aid  on  the  world's  poorest 
ITeoples  and  nations.  For  the  first  time 
Congress  will  have  established  guidelines 
to  assure  that  our  coimtry's  foreign  aid 
program  is  really  accomplishing  its 
stated  humanitarian  goals.  With  these 
specific  criteria  by  which  to  administer 
our  foreign  economic  assistance  program. 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  receive  the 
support  of  the  people  of  the  recipient 
countries,  because  it  truly  improves  their 
welfare,  and  the  support  of  the  American 
public  because  it  combines  U.S.  hu- 
manitarian concerns  with  hard  Yankee 
pragmatism. 

I  strongly  supported  the  inclusion  of 
this  important  feature  in  the  Senate 
bill  and  hope  that  the  House  conferees 
will  Join  the  Senate  in  accepling  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  are  being  asked  to  give  our 
approval  to  yet  another  foreign  aid  bill. 
This  bill.  HJR.  9005.  containing  a  2-year 
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authorization  of  some  $3.5  billion,  has 
been  praised  by  many  for  what  has  been 
termed  its  "new  directions."  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  these  new  directions,  if  In- 
deed they  do  represent  new  progress, 
were  not  mandated  years  ago  before  the 
Congress  spent  nearly  $200  biUion  on  a 
foreign  aid  program  that  proved  ineffec- 
tive, mismanaged,  and  self-defeating. 

Now,  after  30  years  of  experience,  at 
a  cost  of  almost  $800  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States, 
we  are  being  told  that  the  program  has 
been  reconstituted  so  that  at  some  point 
in  the  future  it  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  President,  this  piece  of  good 
news  has  come  too  late  to  alter  the  basic 
fact  that  America  can  no  longer  afford 
such  luxuries  as  foreign  aid. 

I  intend  to  cast  my  vote  against  this 
bill  but  not  because  I  believe  that  it  is 
totally  a  bad  bill.  It  is  not.  It  has  Its 
laudable  provisions. 

The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Commit- 
tee has  added  a  number  of  needed 
amendments  to  title  n.  Commodity  as- 
sistance programs  were  originally  estab- 
lished for  humanitarian  purposes  and  to 
help  distribute  our  vast  surpluses  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Now  that  the 
farmer  is  producing  for  and  selling  in  a 
world  market,  he  must  have  some  protec- 
tion from  depressed  prices  that  could  re- 
sult from  governmental  food  giveaway 
programs.  The  committee  has  considered 
this  by  providing  an  addition  to  the  pol- 
icy statement  that  recognizes  the  effect 
on  the  farmer  of  our  foreign  aid  policy. 
It  also  tightened  the  circumstances  imder 
which  a  receiving  country  can  resell  title 
n  commodities.  Provision  is  made  to  in- 
crease foreign  sales  of  processed  Amer- 
ican grain  and  protein-fortified  foods  so 
that  the  American  people  can  reap  more 
of  the  add-on  value  of  the  final  food 
product.  All  these  amendments  should 
benefit  the  American  farmer,  worker, 
and  consumer. 

The  committee  wisely  reduced  the  re- 
quirement that  80  percent  of  Public  Law 
480  food  aid  go  to  "most  seriously  af- 
fected" nations.  A  more  realistic  figure 
of  70  percent  was  substituted.  It  also  au- 
thorizes the  President,  rather  than  the 
United  Nations,  to  determine  which 
countries  are  most  seriously  affected. 
These  were  both  astute  amendments. 
The  President  will  have  greater  flexibil- 
ity to  determine  which  countries  receive 
food,  and  he  will  not  be  bound  to  send 
all  the  food  assistance  to  a  few  coun- 
tries. 

Thus  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  farm- 
State  Senator  it  is  possible  to  support 
this  bill.  That  I  do  not  do  so  reflects  my 
feelings  that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  no  long- 
er vote  for  such  a  massive  spending  bill 
simply  because  it  contains  some  pro- 
vision we  And  favorable.  That  practice 
has  been  responsible  for  a  large  part  of 
the  fiscal  problems  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  now  finds  itself  enmeshed. 

Mr.  President,  the  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  our  Nation  is  spending  at 
a  rate  that  is  dangerous  to  the  national 
security  of  this  and  future  generations 
of  Americans.  To  avert  a  future  finan- 
cial disaster  we  must  start  today  to  re- 


duce spending,   reduce  our  staggering 
debt,  and  reorder  our  priorities. 

As  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people  we  have  an  obligation, 
a  constitutional  duty,  to  protect  their 
general  welfare.  Therefore,  how  in  good 
conscience  can  we  vote  an  additional  $3.5 
billion  for  foreign  aid  in  the  face  of  our 
many  serious  and  unresolved  domestic 
problems?  Infiation  continues  to  be  a 
major  issue,  reasonably  priced  housing  is 
unavailable,  unemployment  levels  are 
high,  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
short  of  much-needed  funds,  the  energy 
crisis  is  unresolved,  the  crime  rate  re- 
mains high,  our  defense  programs  are 
falling  behind  those  of  the  Sonet  Union, 
and  yet  the  Congress  is  about  to  spend 
more  dollars  on  programs  whosfe-^^e  ef- 
fect upon  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  to  increase 
the  staggering  burden  of  debt  which  he 
must  carry. 

No  doubt  some  will  argue  that  we  are 
falling  in  a  moral  obligation  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  people  of  the  less-de- 
veloped nations.  The  record,  however, 
speaks  for  itself.  Since  the  very  dawn  of 
civilization,  no  people  have  been  as  gen- 
erous as  Americans  toward  their  fellow- 
men.  There  is,  however,  litUe  evidence  to 
show  that  this  unparalleled  giveaway  Of 
American  assets  has  significanUy  up- 
graded the  life  of  those  whom  we  sought 
to  aid.  It  is  too  late  to  start  this  program 
over  again. 

We  as  a  nation  now  stand  at  the  cross- 
roads of  our  history.  There  are  many 
Important  decisions  to  be  made  which 
will  vitally  affect  our  future  and  thus 
that  of  free  men  everywhere. 

One  decision  which  simply  must  be 
made  is  to  start  putting  American  inter- 
ests first.  If  we  fall  to  do  this  and  con- 
tinue to  follow  womout  concepts,  and 
spend  money  that  we  do  not  have,  and 
ignore  our  own  growing  domestic  prob- 
lems the  day  will  soon  come  when  our 
great  Nation  will  be  but  a  fascinating 
footnote  in  history. 

If  that  day  should  come,  it  will  be 
most  interesting  to  see  which,  if  any,  of 
the  nations  we  have  helped  will  provide 
assistance  to  us. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  In  section 
215  of  H.R.  9005,  section  406  of  Public 
Law  480  is  amended  to  transfer  respon- 
sibility to  the  President  to  establish  and 
administer  a  farmer-to-farmer  exchange 
program. 

The  amending  language,  in  addition  to 
vesting  the  President  with  responsibility 
for  administering  this  program,  struck 
the  specific  reference  to  the  Peace  Corps 
as  an  agency  which  might  carry  out  as- 
pects of  such  a  program. 

Now,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
only  reason  why  specific  reference  to  the 
Peace  Corps  was  struck  was  to  leave  the 
President  greater  flexibility  in  assign- 
ing the  activities  of  this  program.  It  was 
in  no  way  Intended  to  imply  that  the 
Peace  Corps  should  not  be  involved  in 
this  program.  In  fact,  the  Peace  Corps 
is  already  conducting  related  activities. 
Is  it  then  your  Interpretation  that  the 
amendment  was  in  no  way  Intended  to 
exclude  the  Peace  Corps  from  partici- 
pation in  the  farmer-to-farmer  program, 
provided  for  imder  section  406  of  Public 
Law  480? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. The  committee  did  not  intend 
to  exclude  the  participation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  In  this  program. 

ECONOMIC   DXVELOPMXNT    AMD    POPTTI.A'nOir 
PLANNINO 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Senate  puts  a  num- 
ber of  priorities  in  the  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance program  where  it  deserves  to  be :  On 
self-help  programs  designed  to  increase 
food  production,  to  accelerate  the  decline 
in  birth  rates  that  is  now  becoming  evi- 
dent in  many  countries,  and  to  reach  the 
rural  poor  who  constitute  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  most  develop- 
ing coimtries.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
U.S.  surplus  food  should  be  available  pri- 
marily to  those  nations  which  have  been 
most  severely  affected  by  the  food  short- 
ages and  Inability  in  purchase  of  food  on 
the  international  maricet. 

The  thrust  of  the  program  Is  summa- 
rized in  the  following  words : 

"...  greatest  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on 
countries  and  activities  which  effectively  In- 
volve the  poor  In  development,  by  expanding 
their  access  to  the  economy  through  services 
and  Institutions  at  the  local  level.  Increas- 
ing labor-intensive  production,  spreading 
productive  Investment  and  services  out  from 
major  cities  to  small  towns  and  outlying 
rural  areas,  and  otherwise  providing  oppor- 
timltles  for  the  poor  to  better  their  lives 
through  their  own  efTort. 

I  am  pcuticularly  pleased  by  the  strong 
emphasis  that  is  placed  on  population 
planning.  This  bill  clearly  recognizes,  in 
a  number  of  different  places,  that  prog- 
ress in  reducing  the  rates  of  population 
growth  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  prog- 
ress in  food  production  if  the  developing 
coimtries  are  to  meet  their  food  needs 
in  particular  and  to  achieve  other  de- 
velopment goals  in  general.  The  bill  calls 
for  low  cost  integrated  delivery  systems 
to  provide  health  and  family  planning 
services  especially  to  the  rural  areas  and 
to  the  poorest  sector  using  paramedical 
and  other  local  workers.  This  means  that 
health  workers  who  provide  other  serv- 
ices should  include  family  planning  in 
their  work  and  similarly  family  plan- 
ning workers  can  assist  families  in  deal- 
ing with  simple  nutrition  and  health 
problems. 

This  bill  continues  the  procedure 
adopted  by  the  Congress  when  AID  was 
first  spurred  by  the  Congress  into  support 
of  population  plarming;  that  is,  a  specific 
figure  or  percentage  is  clearly  designated 
for  population  planning  either  in  sep- 
arate programs  or  as  an  element  of 
health  programs  so  that  recipient  gov- 
ernments will  recognize  that  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Congress  for  this  long- 
term  purpose  carmot  be  deflected  to  more 
immediate  or  political  objectives  but 
must  be  used  for  population  programs. 
The  Senate  bill  authorizes  about  $163 
million  for  population  assistance  in  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $184  for  flscal  year  1977. 
If  these  funds  are  appropriated,  they 
should  help  to  meet  the  serious  shortfaU 
that  has  occurred  in  the  last  two  years, 
when  more  and  more  countries  have  ex- 
panded or  initiated  family  planning  pro- 
grams whUe  US.  assistance  was  cut  back. 

Clearly,  if  the  populations  of  develop- 
ing countries  double  by  the  end  of  this 
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century  and  then  double  again  there- 
after, it  will  be  Impossible  to  meet  even 
minimal  needs  for  food  and  other  neces- 
sities of  life.  Clearly,  also,  it  Is  important 
for  the  United  States  and  AID  to  con- 
tinue the  present  outstanding  record  of 
leadership  and  support  to  developing 
countries  in  this  field.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  also  Important  that  the  governments 
of  these  nations  be  encouraged  to  do 
more  themselves  and  to  give  an  even 
hiejier  priority  to  population  planning 
programs  in  the  context  of  overall  de- 
velopmoit. 

The  app(^tment  of  Ambassador  liar- 
shall  Green,  a  sentor  diplomat  who  for- 
merly served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and 
as  Ambassador  to  Indonesia  and  Aus- 
tralia, as  Coordinator  for  Population  is  a 
welcome  sign  that  the  State  Department 
as  well  as  AID  is  giving  high  priority  to 
this  issue.  In  this  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress is  also  urging  a  high  priority  and 
strong  "go-ahead"  for  this  work. 

mnCAlf  BSBRTS 

Mr.  CBANBTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Joined  Senators  McGovnH  and  Abothozk 
In  proposlnc  the  human  rights  amend- 
ment adopted  yesterday  to  the  Interna- 
tional Devekvnnent  and  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1975. 

Much  to  my  regret,  I  could  not  be  pres- 
ent for  the  floor  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment because  I  was  tied  up  in  a  markup 
session  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

The  Intent  of  the  amendment,  and 
i^me  of  its  language,  are  the  same  as  the 
HarUn  amendment  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  by  a  substantial 
margin  In  early  September.  There  is  an 
Important  procedural  change,  however, 
which  would  allow  Congress  to  require  a 
determination  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions or  to  obtain  assurances  that  the 
economic  assistance  is  directly  benefit- 
ing the  people  of  the  recipient  country— 
rather  than  waiting  for  the  executive 
branch  to  initiate  action  on  its  own. 

In  brief,  the  amendment  would  deny 
assistance  to  any  country  engaging  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations 
of    internationally    recognized    human 
rights— unless  such  assistance  directly 
benefits  the  people  in  such  country.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  RelaUons  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  of  the  House  can  require 
in  determining  whether  these  standards 
are  being  met,  that  the  administrator  of 
the  aid  program  submit  in  writing  infor- 
mation demonstrating  either  that  the 
government  of  a  particular  country  is  not 
«iga«lng  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations,  or  that  the  aid  programs  are 
rwchlng  those  in  need  in  such  country. 
Flowing  this  step,  either  committee  or 
either  House  of  Congress— if  it  does  not 
ajree  with  the  administrator's  report- 
can  initiate  acUon  to  end  assistance  to 
any  country  by  a  concurrent  resolution 
Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  this  amend- 
ment is  superior  to  the  language  in  the 
committee  bill.  The  latter  would  ostensi- 
bly  put   the   Initiative   with   Congress 
rather  than  the  Executive  for  determin- 
ing which  countries  need  strings  at- 
tached to  economic  aid. 


This  would  save  the  State  Department 
the  "embarrassment"  of  singling  out  in- 
dividual coimtries  as  violators  of  human 
rights  by  providing  for  a  simple  resolu- 
tion by  the  House  or  Senate  indicating 
concern  over  human  rights  denials  in  a 
particular  coimtry.  Tlien.  the  adminis- 
trator of  AID  would  be  required  to  trans- 
mit to  the  two  committees  a  detailed 
description  of  how  assistance  could  be 
provided  in  a  manner  which  would  ac- 
complish development  purposes  without 
contributing  to  "the  perpetuation  of 
practices  inimical  to  human  rights." 

Of  course,  I  assimie  that  one  House 
of  Congress  might  pass,  every  now  and 
then,  a  resolution  of  concern  relating  to 
a  particular  country — an  easy  way  to 
"blow  off  steam."  But  I  do  not  assume 
this  will  make  any  dllTerenoe  to  the  ad- 
ministration. They  will  simply  feed  back 
assurances  as  to  how  the  aid  Is  fulfilling 
its  purpose  without  perpetuating  bad 
things.  The  only  recourse  for  Congress 
will  then  be  to  cut  off  or  cut  back  eco- 
nomic aid  to  a  particular  country  the 
following  year— to  show  its  displeasure 
But  it  should  be  able  to  act  without  any 
such  delay. 

The  requirements  of  our  amendment 
are  modest,  but  they  promise  to  be  effec- 
tive. There  is  no  desire  to  terminate  eco- 
nomic aid  to  all  countries  which  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  American  ideal  of  po- 
litical freedom.  But  Congress  ought  to 
look  hard  at  the  Impact  of  aid  to  coun- 
tries which  engage  persistently  in  gross 
violations  of  human  rights.  The  amend- 
ment specifies  such  examples  as  torture, 
cruel  and  inhuman  treatment,  and  fia- 
grant  denials  of  the  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  security  of  person— which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Harkin  amendment 
adopted  in  the  House. 

Even  if  there  are  human  rights  viola- 
tions, however,  there  would  be  no  auto- 
matic termhiation  of  aid.  Assistance 
may  continue  if  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees and  Congress  are  satisfied  that 
American  assistance  is  going  directly  to 
deserving  people  in  the  coxmtry  involved. 
Of  course.  Congress  already  has  the 
power  to  terminate  aid  to  any  country  at 
any  time,  through  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion procdure  in  section  617  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  n  that  procedure 
Is  to  be  used,  it  is  desirable  to  establish 
in  advance  the  specific  reason  why  Con- 
gress might  cut  off  aid— as  this  amend- 
ment provides.  But  let  me  stress.  Mr 
President,  that  the  initiative  does  not 
reside  solely  with  the  committees  under 
this  amendment.  Any  Member  of  Con- 
gress may  introduce  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  terminate  assistance  to  a  speciflo 
country. 

Let  me  state  for  the  record  once  again 
why  I  consider  It  necessary  to  offer  hu- 
man rights  amendments  to  foreign  aid 
bills.  It  is  true  that  we  in  this  country 
cannot  halt  all  the  world's  inhumanl^. 
But  it  does  not  foUow  that  Americans 
can  pose  as  being  detached  from  outrages 
against  humanity— in  terms  either  of  our 
responsibility  or  of  our  ability  to  help. 
We  simply  cannot  Ignore  the  all- too- 
frequent  press  reports  of  brutal  political 
repression  in  Chile  or  Korea  or  Brazil  or 
Ethiopia— to  name  a  few.  We  have  to 
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hold  up  some  standards.  If  we  are  not 
true  to  ourselves,  to  our  Nation's  historic 
ideals,  then  what  do  we  stand  for  and 
represent?  Without  a  sense  of  our  own 
Identity,  we  cannot  mean  much  to  the 
world  by  way  of  leadership  and  example. 
Our  attitudes  can  make  a  difference. 

As  Anthony  Lewis  recently  expressed  It 
so  eloquently: 

W©  cannot  remove  totalitarian  regimes, 
but  we  can  shame  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  his  article  in  the  October  2 
New  York  Times  be  entered  In  the  R«c- 
ORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  Yorlc  Times,  Oct.  2,  1976] 
Fob  Which  Wk  Stams:  n 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Boston,  October  1. — When  Americans  hear 
about  repression  In  another  coimtry,  about 
concentration  camps  and  torture,  our  con- 
cern Is  often  limited  by  a  sense  of  distance 
from  the  horror.  After  aU,  what  has  It  to  do 
with  us?  In  any  case,  what  can  we  be  ex- 
pected to  do  about  It?  There  are  so  many 
wrongs  In  the  world.  .  .  . 

It  Is  true  enough  that  the  United  States 
cannot  right  all  the  world's  Inhimianlty. 
Recent  history  permits  no  confidence  In 
visions  of  global  American  benevolence.  But 
It  does  not  follow  that  we  can  feel  detached 
from  particular  outrages  to  human  rights, 
m  terms  either  of  responslbUlty  or  of  the 
abUlty  to  help. 

The  reasons  we  cannot  escape  Involvement 
are  Indicated  by  the  example — the  acute  ex- 
ample— of  Chile.  It  Is  two  years  now  since 
the  Allende  Government  was  overthrown. 
The  kUUng  and  torture  and  mass  arrests 
that  followed  might  have  been  thought  a 
transitional  phenomenon.  But  by  all  ac- 
counts, the  military  Junta  that  governs  Chile 
has  institutionalized  repression. 

The  Junta  admits  that  It  has  5,000  political 
prisoners  now;  others  say  there  are  twice 
that  many.  By  official  count,  40.000  persons 
have  been  held  in  detention  camps  altogether 
since  the  coup;  sources  In  the  Catholic 
Church  put  the  figure  at  100.000 — one  In  a 
hundred  Chileans.  The  equivalent  In  this 
country  woiUd  be  two  million  political  pris- 
oners. 

Torture  has  been  widely  used  by  the  secret 
police  and  military.  There  are  numerous 
verified  reports,  so  gruesome  In  detail  that 
one  shrinks  from  description.  An  unknown 
nimiber,  probably  thousands,  have  been 
killed^. 

Why  does  the  terror  go  on  without  end  In 
Chile?  Part  of  the  answer  may  be  beyond 
reason,  the  paranoid  character  that  right- 
wing  military  regimes  assume.  The  Economist 
of  London,  a  most  conservative  paper,  said 
recently  that  such  dictatorships  tend  toward 
"senseless,  undirected,  confused  brutality." 
But  the  repression  may  also  be  related  to 
an  economic  policy  that  could  not  be  Imposed 
on  a  free  society.  Consumer  prices  rose  370 
per  cent  In  the  Junta's  first  year,  and  Infla- 
tion la  Btlll  running  at  about  that  rate— 225  . 
per  cent  from  January  to  August  this  year. 
Unemployment  Is  around  20  per  cent.  Indus- 
trial production  fell  20  per  cent  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1976.  The  real  Income  of  lower- 
Income  families  has  been  cut  In  half  In  two 
years. 

What  has  It  all  to  do  with  us?  VWiy  should 
we  feel  any  connection  with  the  cruelty  and 
misery  in  Chile? 

The  first  Inescapable  reason  Is  that  we 
share  responsibility  for  bringing  about  the 
situation  that  exists  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,   under  orders  of  the  Nixon  White 
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House,  worked  to  destabilize  Allende's  legiti- 
mate government  by  helping  opposition 
forces.  Overtly,  the  United  States  cut  off 
financial  aide  to  Chile  at  a  time  when  the 
result  was  devastating  to  her  stability. 

Even  beyond  the  official  connection  there 
us  areas  of  American  responsibility.  A  very 
interesting  one  is  economic.  The  ChUean 
Junta's  economic  policy  Is  based  on  the  Ideas 
of  Milton  Friedman,  the  conservative  Amer- 
ican economist,  and  his  Chicago  School. 
Friedman  himself  has  visited  Santiago  and 
is  believed  to  have  suggested  the  Junta's 
draconian  program  to  end  inflation. 

The  policy,  in  keeping  with  the  Chicago 
School's  theories,  is  to  cut  public  expendi- 
ture, curb  monetary  expansion  and  seU  off 
publicly  owned  facilities.  If  there  is  a  grow- 
ing disparity  between  the  incomes  of  rich 
and  pocr,  that  would  in  the  Friedman  view 
have  the  desirable  effect  of  increasing  In- 
vestment and  eventual  economic  growth. 

Of  course,  any  political  or  economic  theory 
may  be  perverted  from  what  its  framers  In- 
tended. But  if  the  pure  Chicago  economic 
theory  can  be  carried  out  in  Chile  only  at  . 
the  price  of  rapression.  should  Its  authors 
feel  some  responsibility?  There  are  trou- 
bling questions  here  about  the  social  role  of 
academics. 

American  universities  should  feel  particu- 
lar concern  about  Chile  because  academic 
life  there  has  been  so  decimated.  Just  two 
months  ago  the  Junta  expelled  seventy  fac- 
ulty members  from  the  University  of  Chile 
and  the  Catholic  University,  many  of  them 
with  degrees  from  the  United  States.  Some 
were  arrested. 

In  fact,  many  American  institutions  have 
been  concerned  and  helpful.  For  example, 
pressure  fropi  deans  of  medical  schools  has 
helped  some  Chilean  doctors  get  out  of  pris- 
on, though  not  all,  and  invitations  to  lectture 
In  American  universities  have  led  to  the  re- 
lease of  some  former  officials. 

American  attitudes  do  make  a  difference — 
an  enormous  one.  We  cannot  remove  totali- 
tarian regimes,  but  we  can  shame  them.  And 
we  can  help  their  victims.  All  of  which  makes 
It  depressing  that  the  reaction  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  official  terror.  In  Chile 
and  elsewhere,  so  often  appears  to  be  a  stud- 
led  indifference.  The  attitude  was  exemplified 
by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  famous  re- 
mark when  he  heard  that  Ambassador  David 
Popper  was  cautioning  Chile's  Junta  about 
the  repression:  "Tell  Popper  to  cut  out  the 
political  science  lectures." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  provisions  of  section 
502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  passed 
last  year.  It  reads : 

sEcuarrr  assistance  and  human  sights 

Sec.  46.  Chapter  1  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  502B.  Human  Rights. — (a)  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that,  except  In  extraordi- 
nary clrciunstances,  the  President  shall  sub- 
stantially reduce  or  terminate  security  as- 
sistance to  any  government  which  engages 
In  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights.  In- 
cluding torture  or  cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrad- 
ing treatment  or  punishment;  prolonged  de- 
tention without  chargee;  or  other  fiagrant 
denials  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
security  of  the  person. 

"(b)  Whenever  proposing  or  furnishing  se- 
curity assistance  to  any  government  falling 
within  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a),  the 
President  shall  advise  the  Congress  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  necessitating 
the  assistance. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  a  gov- 
ernment falls  within  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  extent  of  cooperation  by  such  govern- 
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ment  In  permitting  an  unimpeded  investiga- 
tion of  alleged  violations  of  Internationally 
recognized  human  rights  by  appropriate  In- 
ternational organizations,  including  the  In- 
tematlonal  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
any  body  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'security 
assistance'  means  assistance  under  chapter  2 
(military  assistance)  or  chapter  4  (security 
supporting  assistance)  of  this  part,  assist- 
ance under  part  V  (Indochina  Postwar  Re- 
construction) or  part  VI  (Middle  East  Peace) 
of  this  Act,  sales  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  or  assistance  for  public  safety 
under  this  or  any  other  Act." 

In  light  of  this  wording,  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  there  sure  no 
statements  by  the  President,  in  the  se- 
curity assistance  program  recently  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  detailing  the  "ex- 
traordinary circumstances"  that  war- 
rant military  assistance  and  other  forms 
of  aid  to  certain  regimes.  I  might  add, 
Mr.  President,  that  despite  numerous 
promises  to  me  and  my  staff,  no  reports 
on  the  status  of  human  rights  in  par- 
ticular coimtries  have  been  submitted 
by  the  State  Department's  Coordinator 
for  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

At  the  proper  time,  thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  Senator  Humphrey,  I  intend 
to  testify  against  military  aid  to  certain 
regimes  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Assistance  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  plan  to  offer 
legislation  designed  to  severely  limit 
military  aid  to  those  countries  that  use 
it  to  suppress  their  own  people  and/or 
that  persist  in  blatant  political  perse- 
cution. 

CONGRESSIONAL  APPROVAL  OF  LONC-TKRM 
AGRKKMENT8 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  provision 
of  great  importance  in  the  committee 
reported  bill  is  section  214  of  the  bill. 
This  is  a  new  section  which  I  authored 
as  a  cconmittee  amendment  requiring 
the  President  to  consult  with  the  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees  prior 
to  the  completion  of  negotiations  of 
long-term  agreements  Involving  or  af- 
fecting any  agricultural  commodity  and 
to  report  every  90  days  oh  progress  of 
those  negotiations  until  completed,  un- 
less in  case  of  a  national  emergency. 
This  will  provide  congressional  consid- 
eration of  agreements  such  as  the  one 
recently  negotiated  with  Russia  provid- 
ing at  least  6  million  tons  of  grrain  an- 
nually for  5  years.  The  merits  of  this 
agreement  are  questionable,  since  in  ad- 
dition to  Russia  agreeing  to  purchase  a 
minimum  of  6  million  tons,  the  agree- 
ment limits  purchases  in  excess  of  that 
amount  to  2  million  tons  without  fur- 
ther consultation  with  the  U.S.  Oovern- 
ment.  This  effectively  limits,  or  controls, 
if  you  will,  Russia's  purchases  to  8  mil- 
lion tons  annually. 

Another  question  about  the  agreement 
is  how  much  additional  grain  Russia 
will  be  allowed  to  purchase  from  now 
until  October  1,  1976.  An  additional  7 
million  tons  has  been  allowed  for  that 
period,  but  a  greater  need  reportedly 
exists  and  the  feed  grain  harvest  cur- 
rently underway  Indicates  a  more  thsm 
adequate  supply  to  sell  additional 
quantities. 
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The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
this  agreement  appears  to  have  already 
lowered  farm  prices  for  these  commodi- 
ties since  it  represents  a  restriction  on 
free  sales  to  meet  existing  demands — 
something  our  farmers  were  assured 
would  not  happen  as  late  as  May  1,  of 
this  year.  The  grain  agreement  and  the 
drop  in  prices  took  place  just  after  many  v 
of  them  had  planted  for  all-out  produc- 
tion. 

The  language  of  section  214  was  in- 
cluded as  a  result  of  the  committee's  de- 
sire to  have  a  reiwrt  by  the  executive 
branch  on  the  negotiation  of  the  Russian 
grain  agreement  and  to  receive  a  report 
every  90  days  on  its  implementation. 

This  provision  is  not  as  strong  as  I 

tould  prefer,  as  I  would  have  liked  to 
>sure  our  farmers  of  totally  free  access 
to  world  markets.  When  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  impact  of  the  re- 
cent Russian  grain  agreement  over  a 
longer  period  of  time,  we  may  find  a 
need  to  strengthen  section  214. 

DI&APPOINTTNG   RBSPONSB 

Mr.  President,  because  of  our  concern 
about  the  impact  of  the  Russian  grain 
agreement  and  because  of  the  decline  in 
the  market  since  the  agreement  wsis  con- 
cluded, I  compiled  a  list  of  questions 
based  on  the  concerns  of  my  colleagues, 
farm  organizations,  and  myself,  and  sub- 
mitted th9,t;  list  to  the  White  House  for 
answering.  Unfortunately,  the  responses 
to  those  questions  were  disappointing. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  re- 
sponses to  our  questions  is  that  farm 
interests  will  clearly  not  be  the  primary 
consideration  in  the  implementation  of 
the  grain  agreonent.  The  White  House 
responses  clearly  state  that  decisions 
concerning  the  implementation  of  the 
Russian  grain  agreement  wUl  be  initially 
considered  by  the  Economic'  Policy 
Board/National  Security  Council  Food 
Committee.  Of  the  13  agencies  that  are 
represented  in  the  EPB/NSC  Food  Com- 
mittee only  Mie,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  clearly  responsible  for  watch- 
ing after  the  Interests  of  farmers — and 
this  Senator  would  certainly  not  place 
unqualified  or  unlimited  confidence  in 
USDA's  ability  to  adequately  represent 
the  interests  of  farmers.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  any  decisionmaking  or 
consideration  in  the  EPB/NSC  Pood 
Committee,  the  wie  organization  that 
might  make  any  attempt  to  adequately 
represent  farm  interests  would  be  out- 
voted 12  to  1  on  grain  export  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union.  So  that  is  the 
basis  of  our  concern  In  including  the  lan- 
guage in  section  214. 

The  organizationtil  structure  for  policy 
setting  on  the  Russian  grain  agreement 
and  the  composition  of  the  EPB/NSC 
Pood  Committee  is  a  strong  indication 
that  organizations  such  as  the  APL-CIO 
or  Longshoremen's  Union  or  other  labor 
unions  that  are  only  tangentially  af- 
fected by  grain  export  policy  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  Interfere  with 
grain  exports  and  use  grain  export  Is- 
sues for  their  own  purposes.  This  is  a 
very  serious  concern  oi  mine  and  I  ex- 
press my  concern  not  because  of  any 
opposition  to  labor  unions  or  opposition 
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to  their  representing  the  needs  of  their 
members. 

The  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  simply  that  the  unfair  and 
taiequitable  exploitation  of  the  grain  ex- 
port issue  by  labor  unions  has  cost  farm- 
ers millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
income  which  they  will  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  recover. 

The  comparison  is  striking.  Labor 
unions  have  a  vast  amount  of  power,  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  income  secu- 
rity with  regular  cost-of-living  increases 
and  salary  increases. 

Fiurmav,  on  the  other  hand,  face  an 
incredible  amount  of  risk.  When  farm 
prices  go  up  they  almost  invariably  come 
down.  They  have  no  assxirance  of  a  cost- 
of-living  Increase  except  in  the  prices 
they  pay.  Farmers  have  no  assurance  of 
getting  an  increase  in  their  income  in 
coming  years.  The  only  assurance  farm- 
ers have  is  that  they  face  a  tremendous 
amount  of  risk  from  hall  storms,  fire, 
insects,  worms,  and  other  natural  dis- 
asters. They  also  have  the  assurance  of 
rising  prices  for  the  materials  they  pur- 
chase and  the  likelihood  of  declining 
prices  for  their  own  products. 

Now  they  have  the  assurance  of  addi- 
tional risks  that  the  Government  will 
step  in  and  destroy  their  market  or  that 
some  labor  imion  will  block  their  source 
of  a  fair  income. 

This  Is  why  I  find  it  so  incredible  that 
the  one  organization  that  might  have 
any  sense  of  responsibility  for  represent- 
ing farm  interests — the  Department  of 
Agriculture — is  only  one  of  the  13  orga- 
nizations participating  in  grain  export 
policymaking  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  included 
this  language  of  section  214.  It  is  not 
totally  satisfactory  but  at  some  future 
date  we  may  want  to  strengthen  this 
language  or  even  create  new  language 
that  would  allow  us  to  better  insure  tho 
adequate  representation  of  farm  inter- 
ests in  the  formulation  of  grain  export 

policy.      

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  HJR.  9005. 
the  Intematitmal  Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Act,  authorizes  $1.5  billion  for 
foreign  aid  and  development  programs. 
&i  many  wasrs,  H  Jl.  9005  Is  soimd  legisla- 
tion. It  focuses  on  our  humanitarian  ef- 
forts to  hdp  needy  pec^e.  It  emphasizes 
the  basic  human  needs  of  food,  nutrition, 
and  health  care.  And  I  intend  to  vote 
font. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Ckxnmittee,  I  must  point  out  that 
if  fully  f tmded  this  bill  will  most  certainly 
cause  the  functional  budget  targets  for 
this  category  to  be  breached.  Taken  in 
connecUcm  with  the  requirements  which 
the  Senate  is  now  ccnsidering  for  .the 
Middle  East  agreement,  this  authoriza- 
tion adds  to  the  already  great  stress 
which  is  placed  on  budget  function  150. 
Since  this  is  an  authorization  which 
is  fully  subject  to  the  appropriations 
process,  the  Senate  will  have  a  further 
opportunity  to  consider  the  spending 
which  this  bill  authorizes.  Historical 
precedent  suggests  that  the  MfPTopT\&- 
tioos  C(Mxunittee  will  examine  this  legis- 
latian  thoroughly,  and  report  on  where 


cuts  can  be  made  In  funding  while  pre- 
serving the  essential  priorities  which  the 
legislation  establishes.  I  hope  that  will 
be  the  case  because  I  must  say  that  I  have 
some  doubts  about  the  amount  of  this 
authorization. 

Let  me  tOao  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  the  issue  of  "refiows" 
has  been  substantially  resolved  by  discus- 
sions among  my  colleagues  in  connection 
with  this  bill.  The  congressional  control 
of  our  Federal  spending  priorities  re- 
quires that  reflows  and  other  such  spend- 
ing gimmicks  which  do  not  allow  for  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  our  actual  spending 
be  brought  under  control. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  Joined  with  several  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  an  amendment.  No.  960,  to 
H.R.  9005,  the  fiscal  year  1976  foreign  as- 
sistance economic  authorization  biU 
which  closely  resembles  an  amendment 
introduced  and  accepted  in  the  House 
version  of  this  authorization  by  Con- 
gressman Tom  Harkin  of  Iowa.  The  effect 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  prevent 
the  administration  from  providing  for- 
eign economic  assistance  to  coimtries 
which  engage  In  gross  violations  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  un- 
less the  administration  certifies  that  the 
assistance  provided  would  be  of  direct 
aid  to  the  people  of  that  nation. 

Last  year  the  Congress  adopted  section 
502(B)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  essentially  stated  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  substantially  reduce  or  terminate 
American  aid  to  countries  that  violated 
basic  human  rights.  That  section  applied 
only  to  the  provision  of  security  assist- 
ance and  did  not  have  the  impact  of  law. 
I  believe  that  in  the  spirit  of  this  provi- 
sion it  was  now  time  to  extend  section 
502(B)  to  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  make  its  terms  effective  as  a 
matter  of  law.  If  we  really  believe  that 
the  aid  which  this  country  provides  to 
other  nations  should  have  a  moral  di- 
mension, then  it  was  incumbent  upon  us 
to  take  an  action  that  represented  more 
than  a  shadow  of  what  was  really 
needed. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  amendment 
did  not  end  aid  to  nondemocratic  govern- 
ments as  such — only  to  governments  that 
engage  in  violations  of  recognized  human 
rights  on  a  systematic  basis.  Nor  would 
this  act  penalize  the  people  of  countries 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  labor  un- 
der the  burden  of  a  repressive  regime. 
The  language  of  this  provision  granted 
the  administration  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide humanitarian  assistance  notwith- 
standing this  act  if  it  certified  in  writing 
to  the  Congress  that  the  assistance  would 
directly  benefit  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, and  if  neither  House  disapproved  of 
the  action  within  30  days. 

Mr.  President,  those  words  were  drafted 
to  Indicate  the  Intention  of  the  authors 
that  such  aid  be  designed  to  help  suf- 
fering citizens  of  nations  with  repres- 
sive regimes  in  a  positive,  forthright 
manner — that  Is,  in  programs  of  a  clear 
economic  or  humanitarian  nature — as 
opposed  to  backdoor  financing  of  the  gov- 


ernments themselves  through  political 
or  budgetary  support. 

Under  thlfi  language  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance, technical  assistance  or  emer- 
gency food  aid  would  not  be  effected  even 
in  the  countries  with  repressive  regimes 
if  the  President  could  justify  those  pro- 
grams to  the  relevant  committees  of  the 
Congress  by  reference  to  their  direct 
benefit  to  the  needy  for  whom  the  aid 
was  intended. 

I  am  sore  there  will  be  continuing  op- 
position to  this  amendment  from  indi- 
viduals who  feel  the  Congress  should  not 
meddle  in  foreign  affairs  beyond  the 
strict  bounds  of  the  "advice  and  con- 
sent" admonition  of  our  Cohstitutlon  I 
too,  realize  the  limits  of  a  body  with  535 
Members  in  arriving  at  a  quick  consen- 
sus on  the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  Is  our  responsi- 
bility as  the  most  immediately  repre- 
sentative branch  of  our  Government  to 
establish  the  fundamental  ethical  under- 
pinnings and  boundaries  within  wWch 
our  policy  should  be  conducted. 

All  of  us  here  have,  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  experienced  the  agony  and 
dissension  that  Issues  from  programs  and 
policies  which  differ  significantly  from 
the  philosophies  this  Nation  purports  to 
represent.  If  Vietnam  has  taught  us  one 
lesson,  I  hope  that  it  is  that  nothing  is 
to  be  gained  in  the  long  nm  by  aban- 
doning those  principles  for  what  may 
Seem  at  the  time  to  be  important  short- 
run  advantages. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  Ignore  the 
fact  that  every  government  does  not  as- 
ph^  to  the  principles  w^lch  ours  might; 
let  us  not  hamstring  the  President  In 
his  conduct  of  our  Nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy; but  let  us  continue  to  go  on  record 
loudly  and  clearly  In  this  body  as  oppos- 
ing In  deed  as  well  as  in  speech  the  re- 
pression that  exists  today  In  many  na- 
tions aroimd  the  world.  Let  us  say  to 
those  countries:  "We  are  willhig  to  help 
you  insofar  as  our  aid  improves  the  life 
of  your  people,  but  there  will  be  no  blank 
checks  in  support  of  your  violations  of 
human  rights  from  tiie  United  States." 
I  commend  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  their  support  of  this  amendment. 
I  also  encourage  the  conferees  to  accept 
it  In  their  reported  version  of  H.R.  9005. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  discuss  with  my  col- 
leagues today  the  various  reasons  for 
which  I  feel  I  must  oppose  this  piece  of 
legislation,  KH.  9005. 

First,  I  cannot  support  the  overall 
cost  of  this  bill.  H.R.  9005  would  author- 
ize $1.6  billion  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  This  Is  $300  million  over  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  request,  $443  million  over 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  almost  $800  million  over  last  year's 
appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  from  Senate  Report 
No.  94-406,  which  shows  each  country 
and  the  amount  and  type  of  aid  they  will 
receive  under  this  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Economic  issistinc*  procrams 


Total 

economic 
assist*  net 


AID 


Peaca 
Corps 


Public 

Law 
480 


Intar- 

natiomi 

narcotics 

control 


Africa,  total. 


9256, 4U      1169,700        (24,665        183,850 


Botswana 

Burundi 

Caniaroon —,.. 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad 

Congo 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

I^mbia,  The 

Ghana 

Guinea j. ^ 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya 

Lesotho. 

Liberia 

Malagasy  Republic 

Malawi 

Mali 

Mauritania..^ 

Mauritius 

Mozambique 

Niger „ 

Nigeria 

Portuguese  territories 

Rwanda.... 

Senegal ■... 

Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone 

Sudan 

Swaziland 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Upper  Volta 

Zaire 

Zambia 

Economic  regional  programs. 
Central  West  Africa  and 
Sahel 

East  Africa 

Southern  Africa. 


2,773 

960 

2.881 

1,038 

1,184 

651 

996 

20,973 

1,218 

429 

16,825 

5,686 

1,734 

14.813 

2,524 

5,774 

262 

290 

4.398 

3,708 

1,864 

3,400 

3,999 

3,223 

10,000 

955 

3,153 

143 

4,092 

4,574 

1,013 

26,032 

2,703 

5,225 

13,437 

10 


41,225 

1,055 

16,883 


814 

935 
275 

1,206 
459 
334 

704 

18,755 

1,095 
671 

176 

13,440 
605... 

1,805 
686' 

12,805 

1,317 
358 

2.359 

2.976 

142 

1,050 
700 

778 
184 
63 

310 

1,100 
148 

10, 000  ,. 

230 :. 

839' 

45 

2,324 

810 

15.790  .. 

300 

850 

9,343 

1,089 

630 

2,392 

1,959 

960 

740 

304 

850 

651 

294 

1,123 

547 

253 

1,580 

5,081 

1,048 

691 

2,166 

439 

3,362 

148 

2,5701 

2,824 

1,801 

3,400 

2,589 

3,075 


725 

2,314 

98 

1,768 

4,574 

203 
8,942 
1,314 
3,745 
1, 702 
10 


41, 225 

1,055 

16,833 


Africa  regional. 

ftflsional  military  costs 

24,360 

22,840 

1,520  . 

East  Asia  and  Pacific. 
toUl 

362,016 

124, 140 

13,482 

206,969 

»17,425 

East  Asia' 

356,867 

124, 140 

8,501 

206,801 

17,425 

13,315  .. 

13,315 

China  (Taiwan) 

Indonesia      .       .      ... 

64,821 
164,980 

2,906.. 
44.418 
17,151 

71688 

30,601  .. 

34,160 
157, 559 

60 

Korea          ^ 

5,592 

1,829 
2,670 
2,183 
1,431  .. 
388  .. 

Malaysia 

235  .. 
10,129 

Philippines 

Thailand 

31,996 

12,029 

7,300 

110 
3,691 

Economic  regional  programs. 

Pacific       ' 

5,149-. 

4,981 

168  .. 

British  Solomon  Islands 

nii 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands.... 

Micronesia 

Tonp 

Western  Samoa 

Economic  regional  programs. 


825 
765 
82 
1,940 
470 
808 
259 


657 
765 
82 
1,940 
470 
808 
259 


168 


Latin  America,  total...       394, 947        258, 200 


15,955    111,944 


8.848 


Economic  assistanca  procrams 


Total 
economic 
assistance 


AID 


Corps 


Public 
Law 

480 


Argentina 

Barbados 

Beliza 

Bolivia 

Braril 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominica 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Trinidad  and  Toba|o 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Caribbean  regional 

ROCAP/Central  America 

Economic  regional  program.. 

Near  East,  South  Asia, 
total 


180 

35 

307 

28,338 

4,383 

83.693 

34,875 

8,444 

18 

18,509' 

4,470 

14,941 

20,661 

3,803 

14,839 

25, 413 

2,267 

6,500 

26,537 

23, 781 

5,358 

26,372 

29 

566 

807 

11,538 

2,114 

26,269 


25,202 


1,067 


722,414        273,186 


7,  782         438, 074 


Afghanistan „.. 

Algeria ..;r; 

Bahrain 

Bangladesh..... 

Bhutan 

Cyprus' 

Egypt' 

Greece 

India 

Iran 

Israeli 

Jordan' 

Lebanon 

Malta 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Portugal' 

Saudi  Arabia 

Spain... 

Sri  Lanka 

Syria' 

Tunisia .....,— 

Turkey 

Yemen  (YAR) 

Economic  regional  programs.. 
Middle  East  special  require- 
ments' 


14,559 

2,119 

508 

224,357 
100 


11, 742 


400 
67,683 


967 

ids' 


1,850 
2,119 


156,674 
100 


219,206 
1,457 


76,000 


202 
1,457 


143,004 


9,526 

30,115 

4,590 

293 

152, 713 


9,500 

6,699 
3,082 


69,895 


26 

1,822 

909 

293 


21,594 
599 


79,546 


3,000 
31,960 


3,000 
8,000 


23.960 


9,675 
1.325 
7,602 
9,309 


2,727 


945 


5,623 

8,835 


579 
374 


6,003 
1,325 
1,300 


Other. 


>  19, 650      >  511, 144 


U.S.  contributions  to 
international  finan- 
cial institutions, 
total 


449, 127 


fnternational    Development 

Association 

Asian  Development  Bank 

Paid-in  capital 

Callable  capital 

Special  funds 


375,000  . 
74, 127  . 
(24,127). 
(96,508). 
(50,000). 


Inter- 


narcotics 

control 


• 

880 

$35... 

........ 

1,642 

59.786 

10,335 

729 

18  ... 

5,046  ... 

$307.. 

$23,340  . 

445 

900 

22,895 

22,551 

6,465 

1,651 

842 

1,189 

1,193 

190 
170 
800 

57 

U750 

713 
1,541 
1,409 
1,099 

2,559 

732  ... 
4,116  ... 

370 

12,800 
15,446 

3,675    . 
9,049  .. 

128  ... 
5,790  ... 

17, 167 

744 
1,056 

7,502  ... 

953 

108 

159 

6,500 

24,220 

831 

1.486  ... 

22,678  .. 

1, 103  .. 

4,491 
20,174  .. 

732 

135  ... 

86 

566  .. 

807  .. 

774  .. 

10,764 
2.114  .. 

3,372 


3,272 


100 


•12,855 


>  To  be  proposed  later.  The  President  has  ordered  a  review  of  Middle  East  policy:  subsequently, 
we  will  consider  and  propose  country  assistance  levels  and  their  composition. 

>  Includes  $5,700,000  in  worldwide  support;  $13,900,000  as  Peace  Corps  share  of  ACTION 
support 

•  Includes  the  following:  Unallocated  reserve,  title  I  $300,500,000;  emergency  reserve,  unallo- 
cated, title  II  $47,600000;  ocean  freight  $161,000,000;  grants  of  title  I  currencies  $2,000,000. 


Includes  international  organizations,  $5,000,000;  training  and  support  costs  $7,300,000; 
treatment  and  rehabiliUtion  $500,000. 
<  Includes  funds  originally  programed  tor  Laos. 

Note:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  also  point 
out,  Mr.  President,  that  in  addition  this 
$1.6  billion.  President  Ford  has  sent  to 
Congress  a  proposal  for  $4.3  billion  in 
foreign  econ(Hnic  and  military  aid,  which 
would  bring  the  total  bill  for  foreign 
aid  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  almost  $6  bil- 
lion. While  we  are  attempting  to  con- 
trol our  own  budget  so  as  to  strengthen 
our  economy  and  bring  confidence  back 
to  the  American  consumer,  the  amount 


contained  in  this  bill  is  counterproduc- 
tive. 

The  second  reason  I  cannot  suc>port 
this  legislation  is  because  of  the  provi- 
sions for  food  and  economic  aid  to  na- 
tions which  are  members  of  the  OPEC 
cartel.  Since  1946.  the  members  of  OPEC 
have  received  over  $8 '72  blUlon  in  aid 
from  the  United  States.  Seven  of  these 
oil-rich  OPEC  nations — Indonesia,  Iran, 
Venezuela,    Algeria.    Ecuador.    Nigeria. 


Saudi  Arabia — currently  owe  the  United 
States  almost  $2.7  billion  in  foreign  as- 
sistance. Public  Law  480  and  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loans.  According  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  as  of  December  31. 
1974,  these  same  seven  nations  were  over 
$47  million  m  arrears  on  loans  and  other 
credits  due  to  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables,  one  showing  the 
OPEC      countries      with      substantial 
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amounts  of  IJJ3.  locms  outstanding:,  and 
the  secxmd  table  showing  the  debts  in 
arrears  of  these  countries,  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  fdUows: 

PIINCIPAL  OUTSTANDING  FROM  U.S.  LOANS  (AS  OF  JUNE 
30,  1974) 

(DoNar  amounts  in  millioflsl 


Countn' 

Foraign 

assist- 

anca 

loans 

Export- 
Import 
Bank 
loans 

Public 
Law  480 
loans 
rjpay- 
aue  in 
dolUrs 

Total 

IndoflMia 

Iran 

VwMZMla 

Mfwia 

Ecaador 

.      $333.2 
187. 1 

.       102.7 
0 

86.0 
77.1 
27.8 

$117.2 
779.7 
111.0 
102.5 
12.2 
23.7 
13.1 

$840.9 
46.9 

0 

6.4 
15.5 

0 

0 

$1, 019. 3 

1,013.7 

213.7 

108.9 

113.7 

Nigeria 

Saudi  Arabia.... 

100.8 
40.9 

Total 

813.9 

1,159.4 

709.7 

2,683.0 

The  Skvxm  OPEC  On.  Commns  With 

SXTaSTARTIAI,  VS.  LOAMS  OXTmrAXDINO 

Principal  and  Interest  due  and  unpaid 

90  days  or  more 

(In  doUars] 

IndonesU 1441,819 

.Irrnn     43,066,879 

Venesuela    a,  246, 644 

AlgerU    6,613 

BcuAdor    581,634 

Nigeria    2,494,668 

S«udl    Arabia 386,799 

Total    47,782,337 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
9005  would  authorize  over  $70  million 
in  aid  and  economic  assistance  to  seven 
of  the  OPEC  nations.  Even  though  I  be- 
lieve some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  deserving  of  merit,  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  cast  my  vote  to  send  more 
dollars  in  aid  to  the  OPEC  countries. 
They  don't  need  it  and  we  can't  afford 
It. 

The  third  reason  I  cannot  support  this 
leflalation,  is  that  some  of  our  food  aid 
In  the  past  has  been  counterproductive, 
and  many  of  the  nations  which  we  are 
trying  to  help  have  adopted  policies 
which  result  in  a  disincentive  to  produc- 
tion in  their  agricultural  sector.  We  have 
allowed  many  of  these  underdeveloped 
nations  to  concentrate  their  resources  on 
industrialization,  while  they  depended 
on  food  aid  from  the  United  States  to 
fill  any  gap  in  agricultural  production. 

Douglas  Enwninger.  Professor  of  Ru- 
ral Sociology  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, in  a  paper  entitled,  "Social  and 
Cultural  Constraints  to  World  FVrad 
Production,"  which  was  presented  as  the 
Cowper  Lecture  at  a  Symposium  on 
Feeding  a  Hungry  World  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  had 
the  following  appropriate  and  enlighten- 
ing comments: 

While  many  of  the  developing  cotin  tries 
are  to  be  given  credit  for  legislating  and  Im- 
plementing land  tenure  reforms,  the  small 
farmers  are  still  at  a  disadvantage.  The  two 
basic  agricultural  resources — land  and 
water— ars  not  equitably  avaUable  to  the 
amaU  farmer.  The  smaU  tenant  farmer  finds 
the  more  he  Invests  and  the  harder  he  works, 
the  larger  Is  the  share  that  goes  to  the  land- 
lord, leaving  little  Incentive  to  the  tenant  to 


Increase  his  agricultural  production.  The 
tenant  Is  also  always  at  a  disadvantage  in 
getting  needed  production  credit.  Because  he 
seldom  has  reserve  funds,  he  Is  forced  to 
market  at  the  time  of  harvest  when  prices 
are  generaUy  on  the  downturn. 

Essential  to  understanding  the  persistent 
lack  of  political  commitment  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  to  agriculture  Is  an  analysis  of 
the  role  cj  the  U.S.  the  past  two  decades  In 
generotialy  contributing  its  food  surplus  to 
the  developing  cotintrles  as  they  faced  food 
shortages.  The  methods  of  making  the  U.S. 
food  surpluses  available  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  developing  coiuitrles'  conttnu- 
lag   to   asselgn   low   status    to   agricultural 
development.  While  the  VS.  must  share  In 
having  contributed  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries' not  being  under  pressure  to  give  prior- 
ity to  agriculture  the  past  two  decades,  we 
should    understand    that    throughout    the 
colonial  era,  food  crop  agriculture  was  low 
status  and  to  the  smaU  farmer  It  was  sub- 
sistence agriculture.  As  the  colonial  empires 
crumbled  following  World  War  n.  and  scores 
of  new.  Independent,  self-governing  nations 
emerged,  the  newly  formed  governments  rec- 
ognized  they   had   to   be   concerned   about 
their  people  when  adversities  created  food 
shortages.  Because  of  a  known  avaUabUlty  of 
UJ3.  food  surpltises,  and  the  legislation  Con- 
gress passed  for  sharing  our  food  surpluses, 
the  food  recipient  developing  countries  were 
able   to  support    agriculture   price   policies 
favoring   cheap   food   for   the   consumers — 
most  of  whom  were  poor.  While  supporting 
agriculture    price   policies    oriented    toward 
cheap  food  for  the  consumer  was  politically 
popular  for  the  governments  in  power,  the 
"cheap  food"  policies  were  major  deterrents 
to   agricultural    production.   There    was    no 
profit,  only  major  risk  to  the  farmer.  In  In- 
vesting in  agricultural  Inputs  and  selling  on 
an  uncertain  and  low  price  market. 

While  I  do  not  in  this  lecture  propose 
discussing  how  food  should  be  shared  In  the 
future,  I  do  want  to  emphasize  so  long  as 
the  political  leaders  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries can  assure  food  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  elitist  and  some  for  their  poor 
people,  they  are  likely  to  place  their  develop- 
ment priorities  on  industrialization  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  our  food 
shipments  have  allowed  many  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped coimtries  to  misdirect  their 
resources,  these  same  countries  have  in- 
itiated government  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  act  as  disincentives  to  agri- 
cultural production.  By  implementing 
price  controls,  export  controls,  export 
taxes,  and  restrictions  on  credit,  land 
tenure,  farm  size,  and  domestic  move- 
ment of  agricultural  products,  these 
countries  are  aggravating  their  domestic 
production  problems  and  diminishing 
the  productivity  of  their  agricultural 
procedures.  I  believe  that  before  we 
should  send  any  more  long  term  aid  to 
these  coimtries,  we  would  want  to  see 
some  movement  by  them  to  upgrade  and 
refurbish  their  own  agricultural  pro- 
grams. Even  a  slight  movement  in  this 
direction  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  study  entitled,  "Disincentives 
to  Agricultural  Production  in  Develop- 
ing Countries:  A  Policy  Survey,"  by  Ab- 
dullah A.  Saleh  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
olxjectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  I 


have  stated  before,  there  are  several 
provisions  in  this  bill  which  I  support. 
The  most  outstanding  section,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
its  inclusion,  in  the  famine  preventioi 
and  freedom  from  hunger  provision  In 
this  bill.  This  section  marshals  a  unique 
resource  in  this  Nation — the  land-grant 
university  expertise  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction, rural  development,  and  exten- 
sion service  programs — and  will  allow 
them  to  bring  their  knowledge  to  small 
farms  and  homes  in  the  imderdeveloped 
countries.  I  believe  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  will  result  in  the 
small  farmers  and  rural  residents  of  the 
LDC's  acquiring  the  knowledge  and 
skills  that  they  need  to  better  thdr 
way  of  life. 

In  the  final  analysis  however,  I 
cannot  support  the  final  passage  of  HH. 
9005.  When  I  look  at  the  total  cost  of 
this  bill,  the  provisions  for  aid  to  OPEC 
countries,  and  the  refusal  of  many  of  the 
recipients  of  our  aid  to  redirect  their 
resources  into  the  agricultural  sector,  I 
cannot  help  but  assert  that  this  bill  win 
be  harmful  to  our  own  economy  and  will 
not  result  in  the  benefits  which  we  desire 
for  the  more  unfortunate  nations.  In  the 
area  of  foreign  aid,  it  is  time  we  balanced 
our  compassion  with  a  touch  of  common- 
sense. 

The  text  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  follows: 
EzHmrr  l 

DiSINCXNTTVES    TO    ACSICTJLTTTXAL    PSOOUCTIOir 

IN     Developing     Countries:      A     Poucr 
Sua VET 

(By  Abdullah  A.  Saleh,  Foreign  Commodity 
Analysis,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service) 
World  grain  production  shortfalls  caused 
by  unfavorable  weather,  and  depleted  pur- 
chasing power  caused  by  rising  costs  of  Im- 
ported oil  have  renewed  public  concern  about 
the  abUlty  of  lees  developed  countries' 
(LDC's)  to  feed  their  people  adequately. 
Some  economists  feel  that  the  tight  food 
supply-demand  situation  Is  likely  to  con- 
tinue In  the  future.  They  argue  that  over 
the  long  run,  even  If  weather  conditions  Im- 
prove, Increases  in  the  population  growth 
rate  overshadow  expected  gains  in  produc- 
tivity, given  the  current  state  of  technology 
and  Institutional  constraints  facing  produc- 
ers in  theee  countries. 

To  what  extent  are  food-short  nations  ag- 
gravating their  problem  by  government  poli- 
cies and  programs  that  act  as  disincentives  to 
agricultural  production?  To  help  answer  this 
question  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  surveyed  more  than  60  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  the  type  and 
degree  of  existing  disincentives.  These  are 
not  confined  to  LDC's,  but  are  much  more 
critical  to  their  levels  of  food  supply  than 
are  disincentives  In  developed  countries. 
This  paper  describee  the  disincentives,  but 
does  not  attempt  to  quantify  the  specific  im- 
pacts of  such  policies  on  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

Forty-six  of  the  countries  svirveyed  have 
policies  that  directly  or  Indirectly  discour- 
age domestic  production.  Disincentives  re- 
vealed by  the  survey  include : 

1.  Controlling  the  selling  price  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

2.  Controlling  the  retaU  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

3.  Noncompetitive  buying  (procurement 
policy). 
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4.  Export  controls. 

5.  Export  taxes. 

6.  Importing  for  sale  at  subsidized  prices. 

7.  Exchange  rate  controls. 

8.  Restrictions  on  credit,  land  tenure,  and 
farm  size. 

9.  Restrictions  on  domestic  movement  of 
agrictiltural  products,  as  from  one  district 
to  another. 

The  impact  of  these  policies  on  agricultural 
production  is  discussed  below  and  a  sum- 
mary ot  the  commodities  aSected  by  these 
policies  within  selected  countries  Is  given  In 
an  attached  table. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  objective 
of  production  Is  to  maximize  the  producer's 
profit  within  the  constraints  of  his  tech- 
nology, resource  endowments,  and  final  prod- 
uct demands.  The  consumer,  in  turn,  de- 
mands products  because  they  directly  or  In- 
directly satisfy  some  need  or  want.'  In  an 
exchange  economy  where  the  forces  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  are  free  to  Interact,  both 
sellers  and  buyers  benefit  from  specialization 
in  production  and  exchange.  Whether  In  » 
barter  economy  or  a  highly  advanced  mone- 
tary economy,  the  free  interaction  of  sellers 
and  buyers  results  In  a  set  of  equilibrium 
prices,  quantities,  and  trade  fiows.  Olven  a 
crop  failure,  limited  storage  stocks,  and  a 
production  time  lag  of  several  months,  the 
btirden  of  short-run  adjustment  falls  upon 
market  price  and  consumption.  In  other 
words,  the  Interaction  of  supply  and  demand 
forces  the  price  upward  untU  It  reaches  a 
level  that  clears  the  market.  The  freely  func- 
tioning price  mechanism  allocates  the  avail- 
able supply  among  consumers  according  to 
ability  to  pay. 

The  Impact  of  Imposing  price  controls  on 
agricultvu-al  production  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  imposed  price  ceUlng  de- 
viates from  the  equUlbrlum  price  level,  other 
things  being  eqxial.  Controls  placed  on  prices 
^  below  the  equilibrium  level  discourage  pro- 
ducers from  planning  future  expansion  and 
may  drive  marginal  producers  out  of  busi- 
ness. Price  controls  also  dlscotirage  farmers 
from  using  more  productive  Inputs  such  as 
improved  seeds,  fertilizers.  Irrigation,  Insecti- 
cides, and  pesticides  that  are  needed  to  in- 
crease production. 

For  example.  Government  controls  on  pro- 
ducer prices  In  Zaire  has  had  detrimental 
effects  on  palm  oil  production.  Palm  oil 
production  has  been  declining  since  1968, 
in  reaction  to  low  administered  prices.  The 
1974  output  of  165,000  metric  tons  was  38.000 
metric  tons  below  that  of  1968.  Producers 
are  very  rgluctant  to  Invest  In  the  expansion 
of  their  groves,  since  they  know  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  output  mtist  be  sold  In  the 
domestic  market  at  an  unprofitable  price 
(at  a  loss). 

Not  too  long  ago,  Greece's  price  ceilings  on 
beef  resulted  In  shortages  and  black  markets. 

In  many  cases  the  objective  of  price  con- 
trols Is  to  have  a  more  equitable  food  dis- 
tribution, given  Inadequate  domestic  sup- 
plies. Although  Improvement  In  food  distri- 
bution Is  desirable  and  necessary  for  many 
countries,  price  control  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  on  a  per  capita  basis  the  coun- 
tries will  enjoy  an  Improved  level  of  con- 
sumption. 

With  the  lack  of  foreign  exchange  reserves 
to  Import  food,  developing  countries  can 
meet  the  Increasing  demand  for  food  only  by 
stimulating  domestic  production.  One  way 
to  accomplish  this  objective  Is  to  free  produc- 
tion from  the  artificial  cons&alnts,  such  as 
price  controls,  that  discourage  farmers  from 
"aaklng  additional  Investments  to  Increaae 
production.  Higher  price  signals  transmitted 
Worn  the  market  wUl  raise  producer  expecta- 
Oons  about  the  supplies  that  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  market  at  prices  that  he  bellevee  will 
onng  a  reasonable  profit.  The  pursuit  of 
profit  helps  assure  adequate  supply  levels. 

footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Some  countries  use  price  oontrola  m  a 
means  of  fighting  inflation.  But  what  la 
reaUy  needed  is  more  production,  not  less. 
Given  a  stable  demand,  an  Increase  In  the 
supply  would  bring  a  decline  In  price. 

Certain  procurement  policies  and  forms 
of  non-competitive  buying  are  constraints 
that  also  lead  to  lower  production.  In  many 
LDC's.  the  government  Is  the  sole  buyer  of 
the  product.  This  has  adverse  effects  on 
both  producers  and  consumers.  Governments 
use  such  practices  to  secure  consumer  sup- 
plies and  as  a  source  of  revenue.  While  the 
producer  Is  deprived  of  a  higher,  competi- 
tive price,  the  consumer  ends  up  paying  more 
for  a  smaller  output,  which  results  In  a 
social  welfare  loss.  In  Thailand,  for  example, 
rice  producers  receive  about  one-fifth  the 
world  price  for  rice.  It  is  estimated,  based 
on  long-rtm  supply  elasticity  estimates,  that 
Thailand  can  Increase  its  annxial  rice  out- 
put by  1  million  metric  tons  by  Increasing 
the  relative  farm  price  of  rice  by  60  percent. 
This  Is  quite  substantial  since  Thailand's 
total  rice  exports  In  1973  amounted  to  0.9 
million  metric  tons.  However,  one  should 
not  argue  for  procurement  prices  above  the 
world  price  level  since  such  a  policy  would 
In  the  long  run  lead  to  unnecessary  surpluses 
and  export  subsidies. 

Export  controls  and  export  taxes,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  barriers  to  free  trade,  can 
result  In  the  loss  of  potential  export  markets. 
Where  substitute  products  or  alternative 
supplies  exist,  the  loss  In  exports  Is  the 
greatest.  An  export  tax  increases  the  price 
of  the  exported  commodity,  thus  reducing 
the  quantity  bought  by  foreign  buyers.  This, 
In  turn,  leads  to  a  loss  of  foreign  exchange 
needed  to  finance  Imports.  In  addition,  re- 
duced foreign  demand  Influences  producers' 
expectations  about  the  future  demand,  and 
they  grow  less  than  they  would  otherwise. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  flow  of  foreign 
exchange  to  finance  imports  of  necessary 
commodities  and  equipment,  many  countries 
put  higher  priorities  on  exports.  For  exam- 
ple, Argentina  has  long  maintained  a  stable 
beef  export  market  through  taxes  and  ex- 
change rate  manipulation.  As  domestic  beef 
prices  go  up,  exports,  which  are  more  price 
elastic  than  domestic  demand,  start  declin- 
ing. Tills  Induces  the  Government  to  devalue 
explicitly  or  implicitly  (reduce  export  duties 
or  increase  subsidies)  to  maintain  the  level 
of  exports.  The  quantity  adjustment  is  thus 
forced  upon  domestic  consumption.  Since 
domestic  demand  Is  rather  price  Inelastic, 
the  price  adjustment  required  to  clear  the 
market  Is  larger  than  the  Initial  fee-market 
price  Increase.  At  the  new  price  level,  further 
devaluation  Is  needed  to  maintain  the  level 
of  exports.  This  process  continues  until  the 
new  output  from  an  increased  herd  reaches 
the  market.  In  sunmiary,  exchange  rate  ma- 
nipulation directed  toward  stabUlzlng  Argen- 
tine beef  exports  results  In  instability  of  beef 
prices.'  Such  policy  creates .  uncertainty  to 
producers  and  complicates  the  process  of 
resource  allocation. 

Brazil  Is  another  example  where  exchange 
rate  manipulation  has  been  a  popular  policy. 
In  the  early  1960'8  the  Government  over- 
valued Its  currency,  believing  that  an  Inelas- 
tic foreign  demand  for  Brazilian  coffee  would 
bring  more  revenue  to  the  country.  This  pol- 
icy had  an  adverse  effect,  howwer.  on  the 
exports  of  other  products  in  which  BrazU 
had  a  comparative  advantage  in  the  world 
market.  By  1953,  the  Government  had  appar- 
ently recognized  this  problem  and  since  then 
It  has  been  following  a  system  of  multiple 
exchange  rates.«  The  system  of  multiple  ex- 
change rates,  as  In  the  case  of  other  forms  of 
exchange  rate  manipulation,  cotild  Introduce 
a  tremendous  amount  of  uncertainty  that 
complicates  farmers'  decisions  regarding  new 
investment  or  resource  allocation. 

In  an  effort  to  control  Infiatlon  and  in 
order  to  provide  the  consumers  with  ade- 
quate supply  of  baste  food  commodities,  some 


governments  resort  to  Import  subsidization. 
This  policy,  which  results  in  a  lower  price  In 
the  domestic  market,  discourages  producers 
within  the  country  from  expanding.  Improved 
seed  varieties  around  which  the  green  revo- 
lution was  buUt  require  Intensive  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. Irrigation,  and  pesticides.  Unless 
domestic  prices  are  high  enough  to  compen- 
sate for  the  investment  in  such  costly  In- 
puts, producers  have  no  Incentive  to  expand 
their  production. 

The  effects  of  Import  subsidies  are  not 
confined  to  the  production  of  gialns  but  also 
extend  to  other  agricultural  commodities.  For 
example,  the  subsidization  of  meat  imports 
In  Spain  has  depressed  domestic  livestock 
production.  An  alternative  to  the  policy  of 
Import  subsidization  Is  to  encourage  domes- 
tic producers  to  expand  their  production  by 
offering  higher  product  prices  that  compen- 
sate for  the  added  cost  of  using  manufac- 
tured inputs  needed  for  intensive  production. 

Restrictions  Imposed  on  farm  size,  land 
tenure,  and  credit  to  farmers  constitute  se- 
rious barriers  to  the  expansion  of  agricultural 
production  In  many  LDC's.  Despite  the  Im- 
provement In  land  distribution  brought 
about  by  land  reform,  many  LDCs  have  ex- 
perienced lower  output.  While  land  Is  an  im- 
portant factor  of  production,  other  factors 
must  be  combined  with  land  to  maintain  or 
Increase  the  level  of  production.  At  the  early 
stages  of  adjustment  m  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor, following  land  reform,  the  new  owners 
are  usually  farm  workers  with  limited  experi- 
ence in  farm  management  and  most  likely 
have  little  or  no  capital  to  cover  the  variable 
cosfts  of  production.  Poor  management  and 
lack  of  capital  result  In  an  inefficient  allo- 
cation of  resources  that  may  lead  to  a  decline 
in  output  imtU  these  deficiencies  are  cor- 
rected. 

Restrictions  on  land  tenure  that  limit  farm 
size  discourage  farmers  from  Investing  In 
highly  productive  Inputs  and  cause  a  loss  of 
size  economies.  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  land  tenure  law  that  limits  riceland  to  SO 
acres  has  been  one  reason  that  the  country 
has  needed  to  Import  rice  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  The  effect  of  this  policy  has  been 
further  amplified  by  price  controls  where  the 
farmer  receives  a  low  price  for  his  rice. 

Eliminating  its  policy  of  requiring  coopera- 
tive farming  organizations  In  1969,  Tunisia 
proved  that  private  enterprise  Is  more  effi- 
cient In  allocation  of  resources.  Tunlsla'a 
Index  of  per  capita  agricultural  production 
Increased  from  76  In  1969  to  117  in  1973 
(1961-66  =  100).^ 

Rural  credit  poUdes  that  restrict  credit  to 
small  farmers  have  limited  the  eTpanslon 
of  agricultural  production  In  many  LDC's. 
For  example,  the  Government  of  Indonesia 
(OOI) .  In  order  to  compensate  rice  producers 
for  low  rice  prices,  offers  them  subsidized 
credit.  However,  since  the  small  farmets  are 
viewed  as  high  risk  borrowers  by  the  ban:<lng 
system,  only  the  larger  farmers  benefit  from 
subsidized  financing  that  facilitates  the  adop- 
tion of  new  production  techniques.  Therefore. 
It  Is  only  the  larger  farmers  who  have  the 
negative  Impact  of  low  prices  partially  neu- 
tralized through  OOI  subsidized  credit  pro- 
grams. This  results  In  an  inefficient  resource 
allocation  for  a  large  number  of  small 
farmers  who  need  liquidity  to  Improve  their 
level  of  production. 

Restrictions  on  movement  of  agricultural 
products  from  surplus  districts  to  deficit  dis- 
tricts within  a  country  discourage  farmers  In 
the  surplus  areas  from  producing  more.  Per- 
haps the  existence  of  such  restrictions  In 
India  amplified  the  Impact  of  food  shortages 
foUowlng  the  last  summer's  drought  and 
floods,  where  some  States  such  as  West  Bengal 
were  hit  harder  than  others.  Another  ex- 
ample Is  Indonesia  where  Interlsland  ship- 
ments of  rice  are  proiUblted  except  under 
Government  auspices. 

Policies  that  tend  to  restrict  agilctUtural 
production   are  not  unlqtie  to  dsTSloplng 
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oountilM.  As  reoantly  m  1978,  the  UJB.  Oov- 
at  p«7tn*nt  for  fasdgnln  aet-AsUle 
totalad  91.17  MUlon.  and  9.4  miuion 
mam  al  Und  w«t«  wlttxbrtd  from  production.* 
Ortr  tlM  part  tvo  d>cmd— ,  17.8.  agrlcultur* 
baa  baan  tba  aubjaet  of  varioua  supply  man- 
acamant  prognuna.  Supply  managament  haa 
(anaraUy  bad  aa  lU  objactlva  supply  raduc- 
tton  ratber  tban  B<q>ply  aipanalon.  Current 
procrama  that  act  aa  raatrlcUons  on  produc- 
tion In  tba  United  States  are  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotmento  for  extra-l<Mig- 
atapla  ooCton,  peanuts,  rice,  and  most  types  of 
tobacco.  Alao,  recent  anTiromnental  leglsla- 
tloB  calls  attention  to  social  trade-offs  be- 
tween wbat  la  conceived  of  as  being  socially 
daalrabla  anTlrtminant  and  blgber  production. 
Tba  dlsnisaton  of  tba  effects  of  disincentive 
poUdaa  on  agricultural  production  in  differ- 
ent oountrlea  included  In  tbla  surrey  does 
not  ezpUcltly  deal  wltb  Intmrdependenctes 
among  tbe  oommodlttaa.  It  Is  recognized  tbat 
a  dlslncentlTe  for  one  commodity  may  prove 
to  be  an  Incentive  for  another.  While  it  Is 
beyond  tbe  scope  of  this  analysis  to  present 
a  quantitative  evaluation  of  tbe  net  effect 
of  varloua  poUdaa  in  different  countrlea,  a 
gsnaral  indication  of  each  country's  need  to 
espand  ita  agricultural  output  can  be  grasped 
by  aramlning  Table  1.  For  most  of  the  ooun- 
tHas  Included  in  this  study  and  based  on  a 
long  trend  (1963-1973),  thti  rate  of  growth 
In  damaatle  daouuid  for  food  exceeds  that 
for  food  production. 

roomoTxa 
*  Tbe  term  LDC  is  ussd  looaely  here.  Some 
aconomiata  prefer  tba  term  "developing  coun- 


trlea." As  far  as  this  report  is  concerned,  the 
two  terms  are  equivalent. 

'"Producta"  are  defined  to  include  goods 
and  services. 

»  Gustavo  A.  Nores:  "Quarterly  Structure  of 
the  Argentine  Beef  Cattle  Economy:  A  Short- 
Bun  Model  1990-1970."  Unpublished  PhJ}. 
Thesis,  Purdue  University,  June  1972,  Chap- 
tar  I. 

<Balph  O.  LaUlmore:  "An  Econometric 
Model  of  the  Brazilian  Beef  Sector."  Un- 
published Ph.D.  Theals,  Purdue  University, 
August  1974.  Chapter  1. 

<  The  Agricultural  Situation  in  Africa  and 
West  Asia,  ERS-Foreign  363,  USDA,  Waabing- 
ton,  D.C.  June  1974. 

•  Commodity  Fact  Sheet.  AprU  1974,  ASCS. 
USDA. 

TABU  I.-WPULATWH.   FOOD  SUPPLY  AND  DODIESTIC 
DEMAND  FOR  FOOD  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

(Rate  of  irowtti  m  psrtcnt  ptr  yurl 


Coyntry 


Growlh  rate  ■ 

Country 

Population 

Food 
production 

Oomostic 
demand 
for  food 

Mexico 

OominicM  RspuMie... 
CottaRica 

3.4 
3.3 
3.S 
3.0 
3.3 
3.0 
3.2 
3.0 
1.7 
L3 
3.0 

5.3 
2.2 
5.4 
4.1 
4.0 
4.9 
4.3 
3.6 
l.S 
5.0 
4.4 

4.3 
3.6 
4  t 

Gusttmals 

4  2 

HandurM 

Nieancua 

Pasama 

4.2 
3.9 
4  S 

ElSalvadof 

4  1 

Araantina 

2.0 

BdMa 

"f* 

2.7 
4.0 

Chile. 
Celeii 

Ecsador 

Panisay 

Pecs 

UfUfuay 

VenanMla 

Alalia 

Ghana 

hwiy  Coast 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Tunisia , 

Niieria 

Senetal 

Sierra  Leone 

Zaire 

Bangladesti 

Sri  Lanka 

IndM 

Pakistan 

Burma 

Indonesia 

Malaysia  (West). 

PMiippines 

Thailand 

E»pt 

Greece.. 

Iran 

Jordan 

Syria 

Turkey 

Spain 

United  States.... 


Giowlii  rata  > 

Oonwstic 

Food 

dMMlS 

Population 

production 

for  feed 

2.5 

2.2 

13 

3.3 

11 

19 

3.3 

5.4 

11 

11 

2.6 

14 

2.9 

2.9 

19 

1.3 

.9 

It 

15 

6.1 

4.9 

l.t 

2.7 

19 

2.9 

19 

12 

2.2 

4.9 

2.6 

10 

2.6 

4.6 

1.5 

1.1 

L9 

10 

2.S 

13 

2.9 

.9 

4.3 

2.4 

2.0 

11 

2.2 

13 

1.2 

2.0 

2.4 

19 

2.0 

.2 

2.1 

15 

1.6  .. 

2.5 

16 

11 

2.1 

2.4 

19 

10 

10 

4.2 

i2 

2.4 

13 

2.5 

2.0 

2.6 

10 

5.2 

4.3 

12 

12 

4.2 

11 

5.3 

4.6 

2.6 

14     ■ 

19 

.9 

4.0 

2.3 

2.8 

13 

14 

12 

1.8 

19 

10 

1.9 

4.6 

2.7 

10 

19 

.9 

14 

19 

1.5 

2.0 

1.6 

■  Giowtl)  rates  are  based  on  an  exponential  trend  1952-72^ 

Source:  "Monthly  Bui.  of  A(.  Econ.  &  SUt."  9  vol.  23,  Sept. 
1974.  FAO,  Rome. 


APPENDIX 
DISINCENTIVES  TO  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  BY  COMMODITY  AND  COUNTRY 


Disincentives  to  agricultyral  production 


Cesniry  and  coMHMdity 


Centreis  Controls 

en  on 

producer  consumer 

prices  prices 


Non- 
cempeti- 

tive  Export 

buying  control 


Export 
taxes 


Import 
subsidies 


Rastric- 

Restric-        tions  on 

tions  on     movement 

Exchanca  credit  of 

rale       and  land     airiculture 

controls  tenure       producblRemarks 


Disinceatives  are  substantial.  Price 
controb  created  shertaois. 
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asiTT 


Disincentives  to  agricultural  production 


Country  and  commodity 


Controls 

on 

producer 

prices 


Controls 

on 

consumer 

prKes 


Non- 
competi- 
tive 
buying 


Export 
control 


Export 
taxes 


Import 
subsidies 


Exchange 

rate 

controls 


tions  on 
credit 

and  land 
tenure 


Restric- 
tions on 
movement 
of 
agriculture 
products 


Remarks 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


El  Salvador: 

Meat 

Milk 

Grains 

Sugar 

Other  foodstuffs X 

Argentina : 

Beef X 

Majorgrains X 

Sunflower  seeds X  X 

Oilseed  products X  X  X 

Other  commodities x 

Wool X 

Bolivia: 

Cotton X  

Many  food  products X  X  X  

Brazil: 

Beet X  X  X  

Milk X  X  

Soybean  oil X  

Peanuts  (excluding  HPS) X  

HPS  peanuts X  ^ 

Peanut  oil X  

Cotton (•)      , 

Frozen  orange  Juica  concentrate (•)  

Sugar X  (•) 

Cocoa (•)  

Ckile: 

Wheat  and  wheat  producb X  X  X  X  • X 

Sugarbeets X  X  X  X  X 

VegeUWe  oil.... XXX  


Beef. 


Milk  and  milk  products X  X  

Rice . X  X  ......... . ... 

Colombia: 

Sugar X  X 

Com  and  foodgrains XXX  

Soybeans XXX 

Coffee X  XXX 

Wheat X  

Cotton X 

Palm  oil X  X  X 

Ecuador: 

Coffee,  coeoe... , X 

Sugar :...  X  X 

Bananas X 

Most  basic  foods X  

Milk X 

Paraaiay: 
Beef..:... 
Soybeans. 
Wheat.. 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Para: 


X 

X 

X 

Sugarcane X 


Livestock X 

Cotton,  wool..... X  X 


Coffee,  potatoes,  beans XXX 

Wheat,  rice X  X  X 

Sugar,  tobacco X         _      X  X 

Oilseeds  and  feedgraitts XXX 

Meat,  milk X  X  X 

Fish  meal  and  oil .:.....  X 

Dairy  products  and  vegetable 
oils 

Uruguay: 

Uvesfoek X  

Wool X  

Grains X  

Oilseeds X  

Milk X  X 

Suprcane  and  betit X 

„    WhMt. X 

Vawtuela: 

Supr X 

Tobacco X  

Wee X 

Feedgralns X  

i«oU:CoffH 

Gkana: 

Cocoa                                     X  V 

SMd  cotton X  , X 

Imy  Coast: 

Crtlee X  X 

Cecoe.  X  X 

Kenya: 

•"•wt X  X 

Cora X  X 

Sfiif X  X 

,„  W«- X  X 

Uberia:  Many  commodiiiM X  X  X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


..  X 
..  X 
..  X 
..  X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


^ 

o 


n 


o 


X 
X 


MuMtiered  exchanae  rate. 


Export  of  oilseeds  is  prohibited. 
All  egricutturel  commodities  are  sub- 
iect  to  exchange  rate  control. 


Restricted  slaughter  off-season. 

Export  prohibited.  <^ 
Export  prohibited. 

MEP— world  price. 
MEP  ebove  world  price. 
Taxes  are  used  to  promote  produe< 
tion  and  mrketint 


No  farms  over  90  irrigated  acres  er 
equivalent. 


All  Imports/exports  heve  to  be 
licensed. 


Agrarian  reform  had  its 
nru's  agriculture, 
movement  ol  agricultural  products 
applies  to  many  commodities. 

Indirect  sebeidies  for  wheat  only. 
Noncowpetitive  buying  applies  b 
tobacco  only. 


Controls  on 
offset  by  minimum  producer 
prices.  On  the  evetife,  aaricut- 
taral  predudte  la  net  aiacfid  by 


Lai|a  ecale  tenwB  ie 


Oransas. 
Wheetpp 


.^Other  staple  fodihL"I"I"!Iirx" 

Cecoe J  o 

.    Seedeetinn X 

SoMgrt:  Peanuts .f  X 

) 

i 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


I' Mini 
AMca 
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DUincentivM  to  tgilculturtl  production 


Coantry  and  commodity 


Controls 

Controls 

Non- 

on 

00 

compoti- 

producar 

conMimor 

tivo 

Export 

Export 

pricas 

prms 

buying 

control 

taxes 

Import 
subsidies 


Restric- 

Raitrjo-        tions  on 

tions  on     movement 

Exchanse  credit  of 

rate       and  land    agriculture 

controls  tenure       products    Remarks 


Slam  Leone:  Some  commodities X 

Zain: 

Palm  oil :  X 

Cofloe X 

Tobaooo X 

Com X 


X 
X 
X 


R^^^^iteah* 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


2-tier  excliange  rata. 


X  X 

Hea X X 

EdIUe  oils. , X  

Sri  Lanka:  Rica - X 

India:  ] 

Juia 4.... 

Canals 

Riea - X  X  ...^... 

X  X 


Effect  of  Import  subsidies  Is  margiitd 
at  present  prices. 


Pakistan: 

Wheat  flour X 

Vegetable  oil X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


^ta  conon 

Rica 

"iri'x" 

X 

iiiiiiiri'x 

X 

X 

Raw  cotton 

X 

Burma:  Rica 

—  X 
...  X 

X 

.....  X 
X 

X 

Indonesia: 

Rica 

Supr 

....  X 

X 

V 

X 

Malaysia: 

Palm  oil_ 

X               

Rica 

...  X 

...  X 
...  X 

X 

X 
X 

Philippines: 

Sugar 

X 

X 
X 

X 

"x 

RiSr. 

....  X 

■ 

Copra 

X 

X 
....  X 

X 
X 

................ 

Coconut  oil 

—  X 
...  X 

...  X 
...  X 

X 

....  X 
....  X 

X 

....  X 
....  X 

X 
X 

Thailand: 

Supr 

^'^ 

X 

X 

Rica 

X 

V 

Greece: 

Cattonsaed  cake._ 

X 

Cottonsead  oik.„ 

X 

X          I.1; ."" 

Chaasa 

X              

Wheat  bread 

....  X 

X 

— .  X 

" 

Faadrains,  meat  eggs 

X 

mki-.n......^.. 

—  X 

X 

Cora,  soybean  oil 

, V 

Olive  oiL 

...  X 
—  X 

...  X 
...  X 

...  X 

X 
X 

....  X 
....  X 
....  X 
....  X 
....  X 

X 

.„. 

X 

X 

Sugar 

Iran: 

Wheat-- 

.—  X 

....  X 
X 

X 

X 

- 

Rice 

Oilseeds  and  vegMaUe  oil... 

— , 

k"               

kff^^^Vwln*Kf    IV^^^B^  0iM#   a^HIK«**« 

X 

X 

" 

Jaidan:  Wheat  floar.. ........ — 

X 

Syria: 

Seed  eotton_ 

.-.  X 
....  X 

. — . 

X 

X 

Wheat  and  barley      

..-.  X 

^■"ftaat. 

X 

....  X 

X 

X 

Wheat  is  heavily  subsidized.  Wheat 
and  vegetable  oil  exports  are 
banned.  Interdistrict  and  Inter- 
provincial  restrictions  on  move- 
ment of  agricultural  products  are 
imposed  from  time  to  time, 
partKulaily  after  harvest 


Soybean  oil  competes  with  olive  oil 
Sugar  prices  are  usually  fixed 
above  the  world  price  level  bat 
now  they  are  lower. 


Overall  policy  is  inefficient 


Tebacoo 

UvastoeklII"II""""""irx x' 

Spain: 

Dairy X  X 

OBvaoil X  X 

Meat  and  poultry X  X 

SagarbaaU X  X 


X 
X 


X  Denotes  the  existence  of  disincentives  for  the  listed  commodity  or  group  of  commodities.        *Not  a  disincantiva  at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  name  to  the  long 
Ust  of  Senators  who  support  H.R.  9005, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Authorization.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  this  legislation  includes, 
for  the  first  time,  the  concept  of  self- 
help  in  determining  which  country  de- 
serves our  aid.  Tills  concept  of  self-help 
means  that  more  foreign  aid  will  be  given 
to  those  developing  coimtrles  which  are 
malring  maximum  efforts  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Section  310  of  the  bill  establishes  a 
new  section  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  This  new  section,  208A,  es- 
tabHahes  criteria  to  measure  progress  In 
development.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  that  section  be  <nclnd«l 
In  my  remarks  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DXVELOPUENT    ASSISTANCS 

Sec.  310.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Aaslstanoe  Act  of  1961  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  section 
208  A: 

"Sec.  208A.  Critkbia  To  Mzasxtbx  Pbooress 
m  Dkvelopment.— (a)  United  States  pro- 
grams of  bilateral  development  assistance 
shall  be  Increasingly  concentrated  on  those 
leas  developed  countries  which  are  making 
maTlmum  efforts  to  (1)  carry  out  land  re- 
forms and  cooperative  arrangements  designed 
to  Insure  that  persons  who  make  their  liv- 
ing from  farming  hold,  as  owners  or  In  own- 
ecshlp-Uke  tenure,  aU  or  substantially  all  of 
the  land  they  farm;  <2)  seek  to  achieve  a 
greater  degree  of  self-sufficiency  In  food  pro- 
duction;  (3)   reduce  Infant  mortality;  and 


(4)  control  population  growth.  The  President 
shall  establish  appropriate  criteria  to  meas- 
ure progress  by  recipient  countries  in  meet- 
ing these  objectives. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  endeavor  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  by  international  devrt- 
opment  organizations  in  which  the  United 
States  participates  of  criteria  which  would 
make  assistance  through  such  organizations 
conditional  on  satisfactory  progress  by  recip- 
ient countries  in  carrying  out  land  refoima, 
achieving  a  greater  degree  of  seLf-sxifficlency 
in  food  production,  reducing  infant  mortal- 
ity, and  controlling  population  growth. 

"(c)  The  congressional  presentation  mate- 
rials for  development  assistance  progtwns 
proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  and  each 
subsequent  year  shall  contain  detaUed  infor- 
mation concerning  the  steps  being  taken  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

Mr.  PACKWCX5D.  Although  not  man- 
datory, and  I  would  prefer  they  were, 
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these  criteria  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
viding the  kinds  of  guidelines  necessary 
for  giving  n.S.  aid  to  foreign  countries. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Senator  Magnxtson  for  Joining  me  in  in- 
troducing the  original  proposal  and 
Senator  Huicphret  who  developed  the 
concept  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. In  addition,  much  credit  goes  to 
Prof.  Roy  Prosterman  of  the  University 
of  Washington  who  conceived  and  ener- 
getically pursued  the  idea. 

I  would  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  ta 
support  this  section  when  this  legislation 
goes  to  conference  with  the  House.  These 
guidelines  could  be  an  important  new 
step  in  the  history  of  American  foreign 
aid. 

HT7MAMTTABIAN  RECORD   OT  PT7BLIC  XJIW  480 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
expand  upon  my  earlier  remarks  relating 
to  the  Hatfield-Clark  amendments.  As  I 
said  yesterday,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  all 
in  agreement  that  the  food  for  peace 
program  should  be  utilized  in  a  humani- 
tarian way  so  that  the  assistance  can  go 
to  those  hungry  people  aroimd  the  world 
most  in  need  of  it.  The  program  which  I, 
and  many  of  my  colleagues,  have  with 
the  Hatfield  amendment  relates  only  to 
the  absolute  rigidity  of  the  proposed  al- 
location system  which  may  be  detrimen- 
tal to  many  countries. 

In  particular,  arguments  have  been  set 
forth  suggesting  that — in  past  years — 
too  great  a  share  of  the  Public  Law  480 
aid  has  gone  to  "undeserving"  coimtrles 
for  primarily  "political"  reasons.  Mr. 
President,  information  I  have  seen  on 
the  performance  of  this  assistance  pro- 
gram in  recent  years  completely  refutes 
these  argmnents,  and  demonstrates  in- 
stead that  the  real  measure  of  a  nation's 
"need"  is  not  determined  by  arbitrary 
statistical  data  on  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas feels  strongly  that  we  should  just  set 
the  record  straight  on  the  humanitarian 
purposes  and  accomplishments  of  the 
food  for  peace  program.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  argument  in  this  debate 
tliat  the  food  for  peace  program  Is  being 
used  for  political  purposes.  An  amend- 
ment was  adopted  yesterday  which 
would  severely  restrict  the  flexibility  of 
food  assistance  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program.  The  justification  for  that 
amendment  was  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
food  for  peace  program  for  political  pur- 
poses. The  purpose  of  this  Senator  Is  to 
insure  that  the  record  is  clear  as  to  the 
real  purposes  and  accomplishments  of 
the  food  for  peace  program. 

The  Public  Law  480  title  I  program  Is 
used  for  emergency /disaster  relief.  For 
example,  the  first  title  I  program  for 
Bangladesh  was  initiated  in  fiscal  year 
1974  after  the  large  title  n  donation  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1972  and  1973  were 
largely  discontinued. 

The  resmnptlon  of  the  title  I  pro- 
gram for  India  in  fiscal  year  1975  was 
undertaken  in  large  part  to  help  India 
meet  its  increased  food  Import  needs  fol- 
lowing a  ^arp  drop  in  Indian  f  oodgraln 
production. 

Also,  in  fiscal  year  1975  wheat  and  rice 
were  shipped  to  Honduras  to  help  meet 


food  needs  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Flfl. 
Part  of  Tanzania's  food  needs  resulting 
from  drought  were  also  met  under  title 
I  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  Uruguay  program  in  fiscal  year 
1973  helped  meet  food  and  feed  shortages 
resulting  from  a  poor  crop. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  title  I  program 
for  the  Philippines  was  increased  over 
previous  levels  by  $11  million  and  In  fiscal 
year  1974  by  $14  million  for  disaster  re- 
lief following  heavy  floods  and  loss  of 
crops. 

The  foUowing  tabulation  Illustrates 
amotmts  of  ttile  I  resources  which  have 
been  used  directly  over  the  last  few  years 
for  disaster  relief.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  in  many  cases  a  disaster  may  de- 
stroy export  crops — such  as  bananas  in 
Honduras — or  damage  ports,  as  in  Bang- 
ladesh. Thus  the  effects  of  a  disaster  may 
adversely  affect  a  country's  balance  of 
payments  situation  for  a  number  of  years. 
For  this  reason,  continued  concessional 
food  aid  may  be  necessary  over  a  period 
of  time. 

Of  the  coimtrles  I  just  mentioned 
Honduras  and  Uruguay  would  be  barred 
from  assistance  under  the  $250  per  capita 
ONP  limitation  and  the  Philippines, 
listed  at  $240  per  capita  ONP,  may  soon 
be  excluded  if  its  ONP  Increases.  Other 
coimtries  may  be  in  similar  circum- 
stances and  be  excluded  in  future  years 
even  though  they  may  need  food  as- 
sistance. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  as  follows: 

PUBLIC  LAW  480  TITLE  I  DISASTER  RELIEF  PROGRAMS, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1972-1975 


[Millions  of  ddlarsl 

Country 

1972          1973 

1974 

1975 

Afghanistan 

$6.3 

Bangladesh 

Honduras      ..  . 

J38.1  - 

"""$5."4 

India  .      .. 

99.9 

Philippines 

Sudan.. 

I1I.2 

l.i.. 

14.1  .. 

5.9 

Uruguay 

.    .  ..         12.7  . 

Total 

6.3          35.0 

52.2 

111.2 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  have  been  charges — 
perhaps  with  some  basis — that  our  food 
assistance  shipments  have  served  to  bol- 
ster the  poUtical  base  of  shaky  govern- 
ments in  certain  lesser  developed  coim- 
trles. There  have  even  been  suggestions 
that  food  shipments  went  to  undeserving 
Government  personnel,  or  Were  sold  on 
tiie  "black  market"  for  funds  to  purchase 
arms  and  other  Government  "priority" 
items.  In  particular,  our  assistance  to 
Southeast  Asian  nations  in  recent  yecu-s 
has  come  imder  attack  with  these  allega- 
tions. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to 
argue  ttiat  such  Instances  of  improper 
and  misdirected  assistance  never  oc- 
curred in  Isolated  situations.  Yet,  a  very 
detailed  assessment  of  humanitarian  re- 
lief efforts  for  Cambodia  imdertaken  by 
the  Inspector  General  of  Foreign  Assist- 
ance at  the  State  Department  substan- 
tially  shows  that  American  food  aid 


served  a  very  important  role  in  providing 
direct  food  aid  for  hungry  Cambodians. 
According  to  the  report.  Issued  in  March 
of  this  year,  vital  food  relief  programs 
were  chaimeled  through  such  voluntary 
agencies  as  the  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
CARE,  the  Lutheran  World  Relief,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund.  IXirlng  the  last  half  of  1974 
alone,  records  of  these  agencies  dem- 
onstrate that  some  1,400  metric  tons  of 
rice  were  distributed  to  342,000  refugees 
each  month.  Food  supplements  were  be- 
ing provided  to  an  average  of  60,000  chil- 
dren. These  amounts  Increased  even 
more  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  as 
fighting  in  the  area  was  stepped  up. 

The  fact  that  these  people  were  gov- 
erned by  a  regime  that  had  the  official 
support  of  our  government  in  no  way 
reduced  their  hunger  or  their  food  need. 
In  fact,  the  Inspector  General's  report 
indicates  that  many  of  the  people  in 
greatest  need  of  food  assistance  in  Cam- 
bodia were  dependents  of  the  Cambodian 
Army.  Because  of  the  troop  movements 
in  the  war  and  due  to  their  peculiar  mili- 
tary pay  system,  many  military  depend- 
ents were  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
amoimt  of  food. 

Yet  these  dependents  were  clearly 
members  of  the  "military  or  political 
elites,"  which,  as  I  understand  the  com- 
ments of  those  supporting  the  so-called 
Hatfield  amendment,  should  not  be  the 
recipients  of  food  aid  from  this  coimtry. 
That  kind  of  categorical  thinking  com- 
pletely disregards  the  food  needs  or 
hunger  those  people  might  be  facing — 
as  they  did  in  Cambodia. 

Thus,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  havoc 
and  confusion  of  war,  we  have  reliable 
reports  from  very  reputable  voluntary 
relief  agencies  that  such  assistance  pro- 
grams were,  in  fact,  providing  direct  and 
necessary  relief  to  those  individuals  most 
urgently  in  need  of  food  assistance.  Cam- 
bodia was  not  among  those  nations  on 
the  well-known  MSA  list,  but  I  think 
the  urgency  and  the  need  for  American 
*Jood  assistance  to  the  victims  of  that 
unfortunate  conflict  is  imquestlonable. 

My  argument,  simply,  is  that  the  im- 
portance of  American  food  £issistance 
programs  to  some  nations  not  meeting 
the  $250  limitation  cannot — and  should 
not — be  imderestimated.  Furthermore,  it 
should  not  be  unduly  restricted  by  legis- 
lative entanglements  that  destroy  flexi- 
bility needed  for  emergency  response, 
smd  which  set  arbitrary  and  over-simpli- 
fied criteria  for  food  distribution.  It  is 
absurd  to  suggest  that  Public  Law  480  sw- 
slstance  provided  to  countries  with  more 
than  $250  per  capita  GNP  must  be  "po- 
Utical" rather  than  "humanitarian."  I 
think  the  intentions  of  our  Government 
in  providing  such  aid  are  honorable,  and 
they  are  vital.  Such  assistance  should 
continue,  and  should  not  be  botud  in  any 
way  by  artificial  standards  or  blind 
objectives. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter- 
national Development  and  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1975  represents  a  major 
Improvement  in  our  Nations'  overseas  as- 
sistance program,  and  I  strongly  support 
passage  of  the  legislation. 

One  major  achievement  Is  the  s^)«r»- 
tion  of  foreign  military  and  securl^  i 
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■Istaiice  from  the  economic  development 
•Dd  humanitarian  assistance  programs 
Included  In  this  legislation.  In  the  past 
•everal  years,  I  have  voted  against  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bills  containing 
both  mlUtaiy,  economic  development  and 
humanitarian  assistance  provisions.  I 
have  dcMie  so  because  In  each  case  I  found 
the  braeflclal  and  Justified  programs  of 
teoDomic  and  humanitarian  assistance 
were  outweighed  and  overshadowed  by 
huge  expenditures  to  provide  weapons  of 
war  to  other  nations. 

The  separation  of  military  assistance 
programs  permits  the  Congress  and  the 
public  to  focus  attention  clearly  on  the 
economic  development  and  assistance 
programs  without  the  confusion  caused 
by  debate  over  foreign  arms  aid. 

Ihe  legislation  before  us  Includes  a 
new  program  intended  to  combat  the 
long-term  threat  of  famine  in  the  world 
by  making  available  In  nations  with  un- 
derdevel(«)ed  food  resources  the  food  re- 
source research  and  development  tech- 
nology of  the  United  States. 

•nie  food  resource  expertise  of  the 
United  States  would  be  made  available 
primarily  through  our  systems  of  land- 
grant  and  sea-grant  colleges. 

The  land  grant  college  system  of  the 
United  States  through  programs  of  edu- 
cation, applied  research,  and  extension 
services  has  played  a  major  role  In 
making  U.S.  agriculture  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  efficient  In  the  world. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  success  of  the  land- 
srant  systwn  In  developing  our  agricul- 
tural resources  that  led  me  in  1965  to 
propose  a  similar  system  of  sea-grant 
colleges  to  Improve  our  use  of  marine 
resources  by  similar  programs  of  educa- 
tion, applied  research,  and  extension 
services.  In  the  short  time  since  passage 
of  the  Pell-Rogers  Sea  Grant  College 
Act  in  1966.  the  sea-grant  institutions 
have  made  an  impressive  record  of  es- 
tablishing comprehensive,  multidlsd- 
pllnary,  effective  marine  resource  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  as  originally  proposed, 
the  new  famine  prevention  program  in 
section  3  of  the  bill  was  limited  to  agri- 
culture and  onphaslzed  parOclpatlon  in 
the  program  by  land-grant  institutions. 

I  am  very  pleased  Indeed  that  the  Sen- 
ate Fwelgn  Relations  Committee  and 
*he  Smate  Committee  on  Agrlciilture 
and  Forestry  accepted  amendments 
which  I  proposed  that  broaden  the  pro- 
gram to  Include  aquaculture  and  flaher- 
iM^and  provide  for  participation  in  the 
Wtjgram  by  sea-grant  colleges  as  well  as 
land-grant  colleges.  I  particularly  ap- 
preciate the  strong  support  given  these 
amendments  by  my  distinguished  col- 
iMgue  (Mr.  HtJMPHRXY)  who  ably  chairs 
the  Sidicommlttee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
of  the  Fwdgn  Relations  Committee. 

In  the  critically  Important  effort  to 
prevent  the  horror  of  famine  and  hunger 
m  the  world.  I  believe  we  must  take  the 
broadest  possible  i4>proach  to  food  re- 
source develoionent  In  many  nations 
of  the  world,  marine  food  resources  and 
aquaculture  ahready  are  Inyjortant  food 
«Murces.  Many  other  nations  have  un- 
derdeveloped marine  food  and  aquacul- 
ture resources  which  could  make  a  sig- 
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nlflcant  contribution  to  world  food  pro- 
duction. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  United  States,  we 
have  centers  of  education  and  research, 
primarily  at  sea-grant  colleges  that 
have  the  capability  to  assist  in  fisheries 
and  aquaculture  development.  It  makes 
good  sense  to  make  these  abilities  avail- 
able to  other  nations  so  they  can  help 
meet  the  mounting  world  need  for  food. 
The  University  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
Is  both  a  land-grant  college  and  a  sea- 
grant  college,  has  already  undertaken 
international  food  resource  development 
programs  under  contract  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Under  AID  contract,  the  university  has 
established  a  center  for  International 
marine  resources  development,  which  is 
breaking  new  ground  in  working  with 
underdeveloped  nations  in  fisheries  and 
aquaculture  development. 

This  Is  a  promising  program  which  I 
believe  should  be  expanded  and  which 
can  serve  as  a  prototype  for  similar  ef- 
forts involving  other  Institutions.  I  be- 
lieve the  famine  prevention  program  es- 
tablished by  this  bill,  particularly  with 
Its  even-handed  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  marine  food  resources,  can 
be  effective  in  warding  off  the  specter  of 
world  famine  and  himger. 

BIT.  President,  the  International  De- 
velopment and  Pood  Assistance  Act  of 
1975  is  thoughtful,  carefully  written 
legislation  which  permits  the  United 
States  to  play  a  prudent  and  responsible 
role  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  world 
poverty  and  himger.  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port its  passage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  when  the 
pending  measure  is  disposed  of.  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  so-called  sunshine  bills.  Following 
the  disposition  of  the  sunshine  bills,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  428,  HJR.  10029.  the 
military  constructon  appropriation  bill. 

UXLtTtMT    CONSnxrCnON     AFPBOPKIATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  CJulvxr)  will  of- 
fer an  amendment  of  some  kind  having 
to  do  with  Diego  Garcia,  and  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Paoximx)  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment having  to  do  with  the  medical 
hospital  which  is  now  in  the  process  of 
betag  constructed  at  the  Naval  Hospital 
In  Bethesda.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  those  two  amendments,  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  not  to  exceed  1  hour 
with  the  time  equaUy  divided  between 


the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (»■  his  designees 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  F(X)D  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9005)  to  au- 
thorize assistance  for  disaster  relief  and 
rehabilitation,  to  provide  for  overseas 
distribution  and  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  question  of  passage  of 
H.R.  9005.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Ttjnney)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartks)  is  absent 
on  o£9cial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  PHnn»  A.  Hart)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Steoths) 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54. 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  467  Leg. 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bayh 

B«all 

Bellmon 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumper* 

Case 

aark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Ourkln 

Pong 

Ford 

Olenn 

Oravttl 

Orlffln 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brock 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
CbUes 
Church 
CurtU 
Dole 
Domenlcl 


TEAS— 64 

Hart,  Gary 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Leahy 

Mathlas 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Morgan 

NAYS— 41 

Eagleton 

EaaUand 

Fannin 

Oam 

Ooldwater 

Hansen 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Laxalt 

Long 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McClure 

NOT  VOnNO— « 


Mosa 

Muakle 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Rlbicoff 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Tan 

Tower 

Welcker 

WUliams 


Montoya 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott, 

WUliamL. 
Stone 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Young 


Hart,  Philip  A.   Kennedy  Tunney 

Hartke  Stennls 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  9005),  as  amended, 
was  passed.  ( 

Mr.  JAVrrs,  Mr.^resldent.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote'^  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Ur.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmom  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  In  the 
engrossment  of  the  Senate  amendments 
to  H.R.  9005. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK  subsequently  said:  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  HH.  9005  be 
printed  as  it  passed  the  Senate  with 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Issoncdered. 

lylr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  and  conunend  both 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
R)reign  Relations  (Mr.  Humphrey)  for 
their  very  able  leadership  with  regard  to 
the  passage  of  KJR.  9005,  the  Intema- 
*  tional  Development  and  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1975. 

This  bill,  extremely  technical  and  com- 
plicated, and  extremely  important,  which 
authorizes  asslstence  for  disaster  relief, 
oversees  distribution  and  production  of 
agricultiu^  commodities,  assistance  to 
land  grant  colleges  and  imlverslties 
among  other  things,  was  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  both  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  and  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
testimonial  to  the  skill,  dedication  and 
cooperative  spirit  of  the  two  managers 
of  the  bill  that  the  Senate  has  been  aUe 
to  consider  thoroughly  and  pass  with  dis- 
patch this  complicated  proposal. 

I  express  my  appreciation  and  con- 
gratulations also  to  the  very  able  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Case)  for  his 
wise  counsel  and  for  the  cooperative  at- 
titude which  is  his  trademark.  Through 
the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  and,  of 
course,  many  other  Members  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  the  Senate  has  made 
this  a  better  bill.  It  is  the  able  assist- 
ance of  the  Senators  I  have  mentioned 
which  makes  the  Job  of  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  less  onerous  than 
it  might  be. 


ate  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
PRESIDING  OFFICER  appointed  Mr. 
Spabkman.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  (Church, 
Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Javits,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT.  1976 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 1517. 

>  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gary 
habt)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
frota  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
sisting upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
(8. 1517)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  administration  of  foreign  affairs;  In- 
ternational organizations,  conferences, 
and  commissions;  information  and  cul- 
tural exchange:  and  for  other  purposes ; 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 


OPEN  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  calendar  No. 
375,  Senate  Resoluticm  9,  smd  that  It  be 
laid  down  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  9)  amending  the 
Rulee  of  the  Senate  relating  to  open  com- 
mittee meetings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  sifter  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

"(b)  Each  meeting  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  including 
meetings  to  conduct  hearings  (unless  the 
testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hearing  may 
relate  to  a  matter  of  national  security,  may 
tend  to  reflect  adversely  on  the  character  or 
reputation  of  the  witness  or  any  other  in- 
dividual, or  may  divulge  matters  deemed  con- 
fidential under  other  provisions  of  law  or 
Oovermnent  regulations),  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  unless  any  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee thereof  in  open  session  determines 
by  a  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  committee  or  subcommittee 
that  the  proposed  meeting  shall  be  closed  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered by  that  committee  or  subcommittee, 
or  unless  any  such  committee  shall,  follow- 
ing the  appointment  of  Its  membership  at 
the  commencement  of  each  Congress,  adc^t 
rulee  specifically  prescribing  a  different  pro- 
cedure to  protect  its  own  needs  and  at  the 
same  time  conform  to  the  public  interest, 
which  rules  shall  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  not  later  than.  March  1  of  that 
year  or  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
adoption  of  any  such  rule. 

"In  the  case  of  public  hearings,  the  pro- 
ceedings may  be  broadcast  by  radio  or  tele- 
vision, or  both,  as  the  committee  may  deter- 
mine, and  under  such  riiles  and  regulations 
as  that  committee  may  adopt." 

Sec.  2.  Section  133A(b)  of  the  LegisUtive 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  section  342(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
and  sections  102(d)  and  (e)  of  the  Congrea- 
slonal  Budget  Act  of  1974  are  repealed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  time  be 
charged  to  any  consideration  of  this  bill 
until  we  return  from  the  joint  meeting 
In  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  ARAB  REPUBLIC 
OF  EGYPT 

RECESS  ST7BJECT  TO  THE  CAIX  OT  THE  CHAOt 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bylr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Cliair. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:13  p.m':. 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  and  the  Senate,  preceded  by,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Francis  R. 
Valeo;  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  William  H. 
Wannell;  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  (James  O.  Eastland)  ,  proceeded 
to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  hear  the  address  by  the  President 
of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt. 

(The  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  to 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  is  printed  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  to- 
day's Record.) 

At  1:15  p.m.,  the  Senate  having  re- 
turned to  Its  Chamber,  reassembled,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Ford)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
the  time  taken  out  of  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  csill  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 


VOLUNTARY   MUNICIPAL  REORGA- 
NIZATION ACrr  (S.  2615) 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   1051,   10S2,  AND   1053 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
three  amendments  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
that  they  be  read  and  printed  and  placed 
on  the  table  and  called  up  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  time  be  taken 
out  of  the  pending  business  by  the  read- 
ing of  these  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with,  but 
that  the  amendments  be  treated  as  hav- 
ing been  read  in  compliance  with  rule 

xxn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendments  will  be  received  and 
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minted,  and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and, 
without  objection,  the  cunendments  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows  : 
AMwmMxtn  No.  1061 


November  5,  1975 


On  page  3  at  Uie  end  of  line  3  add  the 
following:  proTlded  In  the  considered,  ex- 
pressed judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  made  a  part  of  the  records 
of  such  Board,  the  guarantees  hereinafter 
provided  for  can  be  made  without  loss  to 
the  Federal  OoTemment. 

Amkndmxnt  No.  1052 

On  page  10  between  lines  21  and  23  add 
the  following  new  subsection. 

(K)  In  the  considered,  expressed  Judg- 
ment of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  such 
Board,  the  guarantees  hereinafter  provided 
for  can  be  made  without  loss  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

AMXifDmirr  No.  1053 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1893  (30  SUt.  644),  as 
MP»P<*P<t.  Is  hereby  amended  to  add  a  new 
ehm>ter  XVI  thereto  reading  as  follows: 
"CHAPTER     XVI— ADJUSTMKNT     OF     IN- 

DESTNSS8ES   OF  MAJOR  MDNICIPALI- 

TIB8 


"JXJBIBDICTIOir  AMD  >XaKBVATIOM  OF  FOWXBS 

"8»c.  801.   (a)    This  Act  and  proceedings 
thereunder  are  found  and  declared   to  be 
within  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  and.  In 
addition  to  the  Jurisdiction  otherwise  exer- 
cised,  courts   Of   bankruptcy   shall   exercise 
original  Jurladlctl«Mi  as  provided  la  this  chap- 
ter tor  the  composition  or  extension  of  the 
debts  of  certain  public  agencies  or  Instru- 
mentalities   or    poUtlcal    subdivisions.    The 
court  In  which  the  petition  is  filed  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  804(c)    sliall  exercise 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  for  the  adjustment  of 
petitioner's  debts  and,  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
petitioner  and  its  property,  wherever  located, 
"(b)    Nothing  contained   In  this  chapter 
■haU  be  construed  to  limit  or  Impair  the 
power  of  any  State  to  control,  by  legislation 
or  otherwise,  any  pubUc  agency  or  Instru- 
mentaUty  or  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
In  the  exercise  of  Its  poUtlcal  or  govemmen- 
t^powers,  including  expenditure  therefor: 
Provided,  hovoever.  That  no  State  law  pre- 
scribtag    a   method    of    composition    of   In- 
debtedness of  such  agencies  shall  be  binding 
upon  any  creditor  who  does  not  consent  to 
«uch  composition,  and  no  Judgment  shaU  be 
entered  under  such  State  law  which  would 
bind  a  creditor  to  such  oomposiUon  without 
his  consent. 

"Dxmnnoifs 

"Sic.  803.  The  words  and  phrases  used  In 
this  chapter  have  the  following  meanings  un- 
less they  an  inconsistent  with  the  context: 

"(1)  Tlie  term  'attorney'  mecms  an  attorney 
licensed  to  practice  law  by  any  state  and 
Includes  a  law  partneralilp. 

"(2)  The  term  'claim'  means  a  demand  for 
performance  of  an  obligation  to  pay  money 
whether  matured  or  immatured. 

"(3)  Tba  term  'composition'  means  a  plan 
lorpayment  of  less  than  the  full  amount  of 
dabts  provided  for  by  the  plan,  with  or  with- 
2^*^"rt«Mion  of  time  tat  payment  of 

Hi^L^if^'.**"^'  ™**°*  United  States 
mstrtct  court  sitting  in  bankruptcy,  and  the 
tenm  Clerk'  and  'Judge'  shall  mean  the  clerk 
and  Judge  of  such  cotut. 

"(»)  Th»  twin  'creditor*  means  any  person 
«h>o  owns  a  clatan  against  the  petitioner. 
wna  TC^Mct  to  such  cUims  owned  by  a 
tTMtee  under  a  mortgage  deed  of  trust,  or 
mdentore,  pursuant  to  which  there  are  se- 


curities outstanding,  other  than  voting  trust 
certificates,  the  term  'creditor'  means  only 
the  trustee. 

"(6)  The  term  'lien'  means  a  security  in- 
terest in  property,  a  lien  obtained  on  pn^- 
erty  by  levy,  sequestration  or  other  legal  or 
equitable  process,  a  statutory  or  common- 
law  lien  on  property,  or  any  other  variety  of 
charge  against  property  to  seoire  perform- 
ance of  an  obligation. 

"XLIQIBIUTT    FOB  asUKF 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  Any  municipality  with  a 
population  In  excess  of  one  million  Inhabi- 
tants Is  eligible  for  relief  under  this  chap- 
ter, if  the  municipality  is  first  specifically 
authorized  by  the  State  to  file  a  petition 
initiating  a  proceeding  under  tliis  chapter. 

"(b)  Any  public  agency  or  instrumentality 
or  political  subdivision  subordinate  to  such 
municipality  or  whose  responsibilities  are 
restricted  to  the  geographical  limits  thereof, 
including  Incorporated  authorities,  commis- 
sions and  districts,  for  whose  debts  such 
municipality  is  not  otherwise  liable,  is  eU- 
glble  for  relief  as  a  separate  petitioner  In  the 
same  proceeding  in  wmch  such  miulclpality 
seeks  relief  under  this  chapter  if  such  agency, 
instrumentality,  or  subdivision  U  not  pro- 
hibited from  filing  a  petition  by  applicable 
State  law. 

"t^fciinoy;  PROPOSED  plan  and  statxmxnt  op 

RBVSM  UKS  AND  EXPBNDrTDXES;  FIUNO 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  Any  entity  eligible  for  relief 
under  section  803  may  file  a  voluntary  peti- 
tion under  this  chapter.  The  petition  shall 
state  that  the  petitioner  is  eligible  to  file  a 
petition,  that  the  petitioner  is  Insolvent  or 
unable  to  pay  Its  debts  as  they  mature  and 
that  it  desires  to  effect  a  plan  of  composi- 
tion or  extension  of  its  debts.  The  peti- 
tioner shall  file  with  its  petition  lists  of 
claims  outstanding  and  of  persons  who  may 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  plan,  as  set  forth 
in  section  809. 

"(b)  A  petition  shall  be  insufficient  to  in- 
voke the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  unless  it  Is 
accompanied  by  ( 1 )  a  good  faith  plan  of  com- 
position or  extension  of  debts  which  peti- 
tioner certifies  is  in  its  view  fair,  equitable, 
feasible,  and  not  unfairly  discriminatory  in 
favor  of  any  creditor  or  class  of  creditors 
and  (2)  a  statement  of  petitioner's  current 
and  projected  revenues  and  expenditures  ade- 
quate to  esubllsh  that  aie  budget  of  peti- 
tioner will  be  In  balance  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  adoption  of  the  plan. 

"(c)  The  petition  shall  be  filed  with  the 
court  in  whose  territorial  Jurisdiction  the 
mimiclpallty  or  the  major  part  thereof  is 
located,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  pay- 
ment to  the  clerk  of  a  filing  fee  of  $100, 
which  shall  be  In  lieu  of  the  fee  required 
to  be  collected  by  the  clerk  under  other  appli- 
cable chapters  of  this  title,  as  amended: 
"STAT   OP  PKOcnoiNoa 
"Sec.  805.  (a)  A  petition  filed  under  sec- 
tion 804  shaU  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  com- . 
mencement  or  the  continuation  of  any  court 
"■  otfaer  proceeding  against  the  petitioner, 
its  property  or  any  officer  or  Inhabitant  of  the 
petitioner,  which  seeks  to  enforce  any  claim 
against  the  petitioner;  as  a  stay  of  any  act 
or  the  commencement  or  continuation  of  any 
court  proceeding  to  enforce  any  lien  on  taxes 
or  assessments,  or  to  reach  any  property  of 
the  petitioner;  and  as  a  stay  of  the  applica- 
tion  of  any  setoff  or  enforcement   of  any 
counterclaim  relating  to  any  contract,  debt, 
or  obligation  of  the  petitioner. 

"(b)  Except  as  it  may  be  terminated, 
annulled,  modified,  or  conditioned  by  the 
coxat  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  stay  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  tlUs 
section  Hull  continue  until  the  case  is 
closed  or  dismissed  or  the  property  subject 
to  the  lien  is,  with  the  approval  of  the 
court,   abandoned   or   transferred. 

"(c)  On  the  filing  of  a  motion  seeking 
relief  from  a  stay  provided  by  subsection 


(a)  of  this  section,  the  court  shall  set  a 
hearing  for  the  earliest  possible  date.  Tlie 
court  may.  for  cause  shown,  terminate,  an- 
ntud.  modify,  or  condition  such  stay. 

"(d)  The  commencement  or  continuation 
of  any  act  or  proceeding  other  than  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  stayed,  restrained,  or  enjoined  pur- 
suant  to  rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  except  that  a  temporary 
restraining  order  or  preliminary  injunction 
may  be  issued  without  compliance  with 
subsection  (c)  of  tliat  rule. 

"(e)  No  stay,  order,  or  decree  of  the  court 
may  interfere  with  (l)  any  of  the  politicsl 
or  governmental  powers  of  the  petitioner; 
or  (2)  any  of  the  property  or  revenues  of 
the  petitioner  necessary  for  essential  govern- 
mental  purposes;  or  (3)  the  petitioner's  use 
or  enjoyment  of  any  income-producing 
property:  Provided,  however.  That  the  com 
shall  enforce  the  conditions  attached  to 
certificates  of  Indebtedness  issued  under 
subsecUon  811  and  the  provisions  of  the 
plan  of  compensation. 

"COKTEST  AND  DISMISSAL   OP  PTOTION 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  Any  creditor  may  file  a 
complaint  in  the  bankruptcy  court  contest- 
ing the  petition  for  relief  under  this  chapter 
or  stating  any  objection  he  has  to  the  plan. 
The  complaint  may  be  filed  at  any  time  up 
to  ten  days  before  the  hearhig  on  the  con- 
firmation of  the  plan  or  within  such  other 
times  as  may  be  directed  by  the  court. 

"(b)  The  court  may,  upon  notice  to  the 
creditors  and  a  hearing  foUowing  the  filing 
of  such  a  complaint,  dismiss  the  proceeding 
if  it  finds  that  the  petition  was  not  filed  ia 
good  faith,  that  it  does  not  meet  the  pro- 
visions of  this  cliapter,  that  it  has  not  been 
prosecuted  with  reasonable  diligence,  or 
that  there  U  no  substantial  likelihood  tliat 
a  plan  of  composition  wUl  be  approved  by 
the  court. 

"NOTICES 

"Sec.  807.  (a)  The  clerk  shall  give  prompt 
notice  Of  the  conunencement  of  a  proceed- 
ing under  this  chapter  to  the  State  and  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
As  creditors  and  other  persons  who  may  be 
materlaUy  and  adversely  affected  by  tlu 
plan  are  identified,  the  clerk  shall  give  such 
persons  notice  of  the  commencement  of  the 
proceeding,  a  svunmary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  plan  and  any  proposed  modification  of 
the  plan,  and  of  their  right  to  request  s 
copy  of  the  plan  or  modification. 

"(b)  Ihe  clerk  shall  also  give  notice  to  all 
creditors  of  the  time  permitted  for  accepting 
or  rejecting  a  plan  or  any  modification 
thereof.  Such  time  shall  be  ninety  days  from 
the  fiUng  of  the  plan  or  modification  unless 
the  court  for  good  cause  shaU  set  some  other 
time. 

"(c)  The  clerk  shall  also  give  notice  to  all 
creditors  (1)  of  the  time  permitted  for  filing 
a  complaint  objecting  to  confirmation  of  a 
plan,  (2)  of  the  date  set  for  hearing  objec- 
tions to  such  complaint,  (3)  of  the  date  of 
hearing  of  a  complaint  seeking  ftinwiiiwal  of 
the  petition,  and  (4)  of  the  date  of  the  hear- 
ing on  confirmation  of  the  plan. 

"(d)  All  notices  given  by  the  clerk  shall 
be  given  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  court; 
however,  the  court  may  issue  an  order  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  first  notice  to  cred- 
itors directing  that  those  persons  desiring 
written  notice  file  a  request  with  the  court. 
If  the  court  enters  such  an  order  persons  not 
BO  requesting  will  receive  no  further  written 
notice  of  proceedings  under  the  chapter. 

"(e)  Cost  of  notice  shall  be  borne  by  the 
petitioner,  unless  the  coiut  for  good  cause 
determines  that  the  cost  of  notice  in  a  par- 
ticular instance  should  be  borne  by  another 
party. 

"REPRESENTATION    OP    CREDnORS 

"Sec.  808.  Vat  aU  purposes  of  this  chapter 
any  creditor  may  act  in  person  or  by  an  at- 
torney or  a  duly  authorized  agent  or  com- 
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mlttee.  Where  any  committee,  organization, 
group,  or  individual  shall  assume  to  act  for 
or  on  behalf  of  creditors,  such  committee, 
organization,  group,  or  individual  shall  first 
file  with  the  court  in  which  the  proceeding  is 
pending  a  list  of  the  creditors  represented, 
giving  the  name  and  address  of  each  and 
describing  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
claim  of  each;  copies  of  the  instrument  or 
instruments  in  writing  signed  by  such  cred- 
itors conferring  the  authority  for  representa- 
tion; and  a  copy  of  the  contract  or  contracts 
of  agreement  entered  into  between  such  com- 
mittee, organization,  group,  or  Individual  and 
the  represented  creditors,  which  contract  or 
contracts  shall  disclose  all  compensation  to 
be  received,  directly  or  indirectly  for  such 
representation,  which  agreed  compensation 
shall  be  subject  to  modification  and  approval 
by  the  court. 

"LIST  OP  CLAIMS  AND  PERSONS  ADVERSELY 
APFECTEO 

"Sec.  809.  (a)  The  list  of  claims  filed  with 
the  petition  shall  Include,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  name  of  each  known  creditor  to 
be  affected  by  the  plan,  his  address  so  far  as 
known  to  the  petitioner,  and  a  description  of 
each  claim  showing  Its  amount  and  charac- 
ter, the  nature  of  any  security  therefor  and 
whether  the  claim  is  disputed,  contingent  or 
unliquidated  as  to  amount.  With  respect  to 
creditors  not  identified,  the  petition  shall 
wt  forth  the  reasons  identification  is  not 
practicable,  and  shall  specify  the  character 
of  claim  involved.  The  list  shall  be  supple- 
mented as  petitioner  becomes  able  to  identify 
additional  creditors. 

"(b)  If  the  proposed  plan  requires  revision 
of  assessments  so  that  the  proportion  of  spe- 
cial assessments  or  special  taxes  to  be  as- 
sessed against  some  real  property  will  be 
different  from  the  proportion  in  effect  at  the 
date  the  petition  Is  filed,  the  holders  of  record 
of  title,  legal  or  equitable,  to  such  real  prop- 
erty shall  be  deemed  persons  adversely  af- 
fected and  shall  be  similarly  listed. 

"(c)  The  court  may  for  cause  modify  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section. 

"PROOFS  OF  CLAIM 

"Sec  810.  Unless  an  objection  Is  made  by 
any  party  In  Interest,  the  claim  of  a  creditor 
that  Is  not  disputed  is  established  by  the  list 
of  claims  filed  pursuant  to  section  809.  The 
court  may  set  a  date  by  which  proofs  of 
claim  of  unlisted  creditors  and  of  creditors 
whose  listed  claims  are  disputed  must  be 
filed.  If  the  court  does  not  set  such  a  date, 
the  proofs  must  be  filed  before  the  entry 
of  the  order  of  confirmation.  The  clerk  shall 
give  notice  to  each  person  whose  claim  is 
listed  as  disputed  in  the  manner  directed 
by  the  court. 

"DEBT  CERTIFICATES 

"Sec  81.  During  the  pendency  of  a  proceed- 
ing for  a  plan  of  composition  or  extension 
under  this  chapter,  or  after  the  confirmation 
of  the  plan  If  the  court  has  retained  Jiuls- 
dlctlon,  the  court  may,  upon  good  cause 
shown,  authorize  the  petitioner  to  issue 
certificates  of  indebtedness  for  cash,  property 
or  other  consideration,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  with  such  security  and 
priority  in  payment  over  existing  obligations 
as  the  court  may  approve.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  including  section 
819  of  this  chapter,  the  court  shall  have 
plenary  Jurisdiction  of  any  action  which  may 
be  brought  against  petitioner  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  any  such  certif- 
icates of  Indebtedness. 

"PRIORITIES 

"Sec  812.  The  following  shall  be  paid  in 
full  In  advance  of  the  payment  of  any  dis- 
tribution to  creditors  under  a  plan,  in  the 
following  order : 

"(1)  The  cost  and  expenses  of  administra- 
tion wMch  are  incurred  by  the  petitioner 
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subsequent  to  the  filing  of  a  petition  imder 
this  chapter; 

"(2)  debts  owed  for  services  cmd  materials 
actually  provided  within  four  months  before 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  under 
this  chapter;  and 

"(3)  debts  owing  to  any  person  or  entity, 
which  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  (other 
than  his  Act)  are  entitled  to  priority. 

"PLAN  OF  ADJUSTMENT 

"Sec.  813.  The  plan  of  composition  or 
extension  sought  under  this  chapter  may 
include  provisions  modifying  or  altering  the 
right  of  creditors  generally,  or  of  any  class  of 
them,  secured  or  unsecured,  either  through 
issuance  of  new  securities  of  any  character, 
or  otherwise,  may  contain  such  other  pro- 
visions and  agreements  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  chapter  as  the  parties  may  desire,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  the  rejection  of  execu- 
tory contracts  and  unexpired  leases. 

"voting  on  acc^tancb  or  plan 

"Sec.  814.  (a)  A  plan  of  composition  or 
extension  may  be  confirmed  only  If,  of  the 
creditors  voting  In  writing  to  accept  or  reject 
the  plan,  those  holding  two-thirds  In 
amount  of  each  class  materially  and  adversely 
affected  have  voted  to  accept:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  such  acceptance  shall  be 
required  from  any  class  which,  under  the 
plan.  Is  to  be  paid  In  cash  the  value  of  Its 
claims  or  is  to  be  afforded  such  method  of 
protection  as  will,  consistent  With  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case,  equitably 
and  fairly  provide  for  the  realization  of  the 
value  of  its  claims. 

"(b)  Unless  his  claim  has  been  disallowed, 
any  creditor  who  is  Included  on  the  Ust  filed 
ptu'suant  to  section  809  or  who  files  a  proof 
of  claim  pursuant  to  section  810  is  entitled 
to  vote  to  accept  or  reject  a  plan  or  modifi- 
cation thereof  within  the  time  set  pursuant 
to  subsection  807(b).  Claims  owned,  held  or 
controlled  by  the  petitioner  are  not  eligible 
to  vote. 

"(c)  The  holders  of  all  claims  regardless  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  evidenced, 
which  are  payable  without  preference  out  of 
funds  derived  from  the  same  source  or 
sources  shall  be  of  one  class.  The  holders  of 
claims  for  the  payment  of  which  specific 
property  or  revenues  are  pledged,  or  which 
are  otherwise  given  preference  as  provided  by 
law,  shall  constitute  a  separate  class  or 
classes  or  creditors. 

"(d)  If  any  controversy  shall  arise  as  to 
whether  any  creditor  or  class  of  creditors 
shall  or  shall  not  be  materially  and  adversely 
affected,  the  issue  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Judge,  after  hearing,  upon  notice  of  the 
parties  interested. 

"MODIFICATION  OF  PLAN 

"Sec.  815.  Before  a  plan  is  confirmed, 
changes  and  modifications  may  be  made 
therein  with  the  approval  of  the  Judge  after 
hearing  and  upon  such  notice  to  creditors 
as  the  Judge  may  direct,  subject  to  the  right 
of  any  creditor  who  has  previously  accepted 
the  plan  to  withdraw  his  acceptance  in  writ- 
ing, within  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  Judge, 
if.  In  the  t^lnion  of  the  Judge,  the  change 
or  modification  will  materially  and  adversely 
affect  such  creditor;  suid  if  any  creditor  hav- 
ing such  right  of  withdrawal  shall  not  with- 
draw within  such  period,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  accepted  the  plan  as  changed  or 
modified:  Provided,  however,  That  the  plan 
as  changed  or  modified  shall  comply  with  all 
the  provisions  of  this  cht^ter  and  shall  have 
l>een  accepted  In  writing  by  the  petitioner. 

"HEARING  ON  CONFIRMATION  OF  PI.AN 

"Sec.  816.  (a)  Within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  within  which 
a  plan  and  any  modifications  thereof  may 
be  accepted  or  rejected,  the  court  shall  set 
a  hearing  on  the  confirmation  of  the  plan 
and  modifications,  and  the  clerk  shall  give 
notice  of  the  hearing  and  time  allowed  for 


filing  objections  as  provided  In  subsection 
807(c). 

"(b)  Any  creditor,  or  any  other  party  ta 
interest  may  file  a  complaint  objectliig  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  plan.  The  complaint 
shall  be  served  on  the  petitioner,  and  such 
other  person  as  mi^  be  designated  by  the 
court,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
hearing  on  confirmation  or  such  earlier  date 
as  the  court  may  set. 

"(c)  Before  concluding  the  hearing  on 
confirmation  of  the  plan  the  Judge  shall  in- 
quire whether  any  person  promoting  the 
plan  or  doing  anything  of  such  a  nature,  has 
been  or  is  to  be  compensated,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  both  the  petitioner  and  any  cred- 
itor, and  shall  take  evidence  under  oath  to 
ascertain  whether  any  such  practice  obtains. 
After  such  examination  the  Judge  shall  make 
an  adjudication  of  this  issue,  and  if  he  finds 
that  any  such  practice  obtains,  he  shall 
forthwith  dismiss  the  proceeding  and  tax  all 
of  the  costs  against  such  person,  or  against 
the  petitioner,  unless  such  plan  be  modified 
within  the  time  to  be  allowed  by  the  Judge 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  any  such 
practice. 

"(d)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Judge  shall  make  written  findings  of  fact 
and  his  conclusions  of  law  thereon,  and  shall 
enter  a  decree  confirming  the  plan  If  he  finds 
and  is  satisfied  that — 

(1)  It  Is  fair,  equitable,  eaalble,  and  not 
unfairly  discriminatory  In  tavor  of  any  cred- 
itor or  class  of  creditors; 

"(2)  it  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter; 

"(3)  it  has  been  acepted  by  creditors  as 
required  in  section  814; 

"(4)  all  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  peti- 
tioner for  services  or  expenses  Incident  to  the 
composition  have  been  fully  disclosed  and 
are  reasonable: 

"(5)  the  offer  of  the  plan  and  its  accept- 
ance are  in  good  faith; 

"(6)  the  petitioner  Is  authorized  by  law  to 
take  all  action  necessary  to  be  taken  by  It  to 
carry  out  the  plan  and; 

"(7)  it  appears  from  petitioner's  current 
and  projected  revenues  and  expenditures 
that  the  budget  of  the  petitioner  will  be  in 
balance  within  a  reasonable  time  after  adop- 
tion of  the  plan. 

If  not  so  satisfied,  the  Judge  shall  enter  an 
order  dismissing  the  proceeding.  No  case 
shall  be  reversed  or  remanded  for  want  of 
specific  or  detailed  findings  unless  It  Is  found 
that  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  support 
one  or  more  of  the  general  findings  required 
In  this  section. 

"EFFECT  OF  CONFIRMATION 

"Sec.  817.  (a)  The  provision  of  a  confirmed 
plan  shall  be  binding  on  the  petitioner  and 
on  all  creditors,  whether  or  no^  they  are 
affected  by  It,  whether  or  not  their  claims 
have  been  listed,  filed,  or  allowed,  and 
whether  or  not  they  have  accepted  the  plan. 

"(b)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  shall  ex- 
tinguish all  claims  against  the  petitioner 
provided  for  by  the  plan  other  than  those 
excepted  from  discharge  by  the  plan  or  order 
confirming  the  plan. 

"DOTT  OF  PXTITIONXR  AND  DISTRIBirTION  UNDER 
PLAN 

"Sec.  818.  (a)  The  petitioner  shall  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  plan  and  the 
orders  of  the  court  relative  thereto  and  shall 
take  all  actions  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
plan. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c),  distribution  shall  be  made  In  ac- 
c(»dance  with  the  provisions  of  the  plan  to 
creditors  (1)  whose  proofs  of  claim  have 
been  filed  and  allowed  at  (2)  whose  claims 
have  been  listed  and  are  not  disputed.  Dis- 
tribution to  creditors  holding  sectirities  of 
record  shall  be  mads  to  the  record  holders 
as  of  the  date  the  order  confirming  the  plan 
becomes  final. 
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"(e)  Wben  a  pUn  requlrw  prcMntment  or 
■nrrautar  of  McnrltlM  ex  the  perfomuuioe 
at  KDj  other  ect  m  a  condition  to  putlclpa- 
tlOB  under  tbe  pUm,  sucb  action  must  be 
taken  not  later  than  five  years  after  the 
entry  of  tbe  order  of  confirmation.  Persons 
wlio  bare  not  within  such  time  presented  or 
•unendered  their  securities  or  taken  such 
other  action  shall  not  participate  In  the  dis- 
tribution under  the  plan.  Any  securities, 
Btoneys,  or  other  property  remaining  un- 
claimed at  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  presentment  or  stiirender  of  se- 
contlas  or  the  performance  of  any  other  act 
as  a  condition  to  participation  In  the  dis- 
tribution under  a  confirmed  plan  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  petitioner. 

"(d)  The  court  may  direct  the  petitioner 
and  other  necessary  parties  to  execute  and 
dellTer  or  to  Join  In  the  execution  and  de- 
llTery  of  any  Instruments  required  to  effect 
a  transfer  of  property  pxirsuant  to  the  con- 
firmed pUn  and  to  perform  such  other  acts. 
Including  the  satisfaction  of  liens,  as  the 
court  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
ooTunimmatlon  of  the  plan. 

"axmmoir  or  juxisdiction 
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"8nc.  819.  The  court  may  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  proceeding  under  this  chapter  for 
such  period  as  It  determines  Is  necessary  to 
assure  execution  of  the  plan. 

"KxrxaxMcx  or  nsuxs  akd  coacrBNSATioN 
"8xc.  820.  (a)  The  Judge  may  refer  any 
special  Issues  of  fact  to  a  referee  In  bank- 
ruptcy, magistrate  or  another  special  master 
for  consideration,  the  taking  of  testimony, 
and  a  report  upon  such  special  issues  of  fact. 
If  the  Judge  finds  tha*.  the  condition  of  bis 
docket  Is  such  that  he  cannot  take  such 
testimony  without  unduly  delaying  the  dis- 
patch of  other  business  pending  In  his  court, 
and  If  It  appears  that  sucb  special  Issues  are 
necessary  to  tbe  determination  of  tbe  case. 
Only  under  special  circumstances  shall  ref- 
erence be  made  to  a  special  master  who  U 
not  a  referee  In  bankruptcy  or  a  magistrate 
A  general  reference  of  the  case  to  a  master 
abaU  not  be  made,  but  the  refeifence.  if  any 
■hall  be  only  in  the  form  of  requests  tat 
findings  of  specific  facts. 

"(b)  The  court  may  aUow  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  tbd  services  performed  by  any 
«uch  sepdal  master  wtio  U  not  a  salaried 
Fisderal  employee,  and  the  actual  and  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with 
me  proceeding.  Including  compensation  for 
■WTlces  rendered  and  expenses  Incurred  In 
obtaining  the  deposit  of  securities  and  the 
preparation  of  the  plan,  whether  such  work 
may  have  been  done  by  the  petitioner  or  by 
eanmlttees  or  other  representatives  of  cred- 
itors, and  may  aUow  reasonable  compensa- 
O^Jfar  the  attorneys  or  agents  of  any  of  the 
loragolnc:  Prootded.  however,  That  no  fees 
«»»P«M»tlon,  reimbursement,  or  other  al- 
lowances for  attorneys,  agents,  committees, 
orother  representetlves  of  creditors  shaU  be 
aaatased  agabist  the  petitioner  or  paid  from 
•ay  revenues,  property,  or  funds  of  the  peti- 
tioner except  in  the  manner  and  In  such 
•urns,  if  any,  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the- 
plan  of  adjustment.  An  appeal  may  be  taken 
rrora  any  ordOT  making  such  determination 
or  award  to  the  United  BUtes  court  of  ap- 
P««a  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  proceeding 
under  this  chapter  u  pending,  independently 
of  other  appMls  which  may  be  taken  in  the 
pnemeOiDt.  and  such  appeal  shall  be  beard 
summarily. 

"— P*S>in  ITT 

"*■"•  Ml-  tt  Miy  provlalon  of  this  chapter 
or  the  applleatloB  thOTeof  to  any  agen^in- 
■tenoientaUty,  or  subdivision  is  held  InvaUd. 
the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  or  the  appllca-' 
tloBof  eueh  provision  to  any  other  agency  or 
laatniBMitallty  or  political  subdlvlsKm  shaU 
not  be  affected  by  such  holding.". 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  9) 
amending  the  rules  of  the  Senate  relating 
to  open  committee  meetings. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Rules  Committee  staff  people  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  legislation: 
William  Cochrane,  John  Coder.  Peggy 
Parrlsh,  and  Louise  McPherson. 

Mr.  C^Hn.ES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  during  the  con- 
sideration and  votes  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9  and  all  amendments  thereto,  and 
Senate  Resolution  5  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  the  following  staff  members  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor:  Jim  Davidson, 
George  Fatten,  Bob  Rackleff,  Claudia 
Ingram,  Paul  Hoff,  Marilyn  Harris,  John 
Childers.  Oary  Klein,  and  Charles  Mor- 
rison. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  yield. 

Blr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  James  Schoener 
and  Larry  Smith  of  the  committee  staff 
and  Charles  Morrison  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  be  granted  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  the  pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  is  • 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
Resolution  9  is  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  there  a  time  agree- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Time  for 
debate  on  this  resoluUon  is  limited  to 
1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  (Whiles)  ,  with  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment,  except  one  to  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Roth,  on  which  there  shall  be  1  hour, 
and  one  to  be  offered  by  Senator  Chiles, 
on  which  there  shall  be  1  hour,  and  with 
20  minutes  on  any  debatable  motion,  ap- 
peal, or  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Senate  Resolution  9. 
amending  the  rules  of  the  Senate  relat- 
ing to  open  committee  meetings  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration with  an  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  section  1  of  the 
rMolution.  The  amendment  proposes  a 
mfferent  approach  from  that  defined  in 
the  resolution  as  originally  introduced 
by  Mr.  Chilis.  It  does  not,  however,  and 
I  emphasize  does  not.  take  away  any 
right  of  any  committee  to  hold  every 
single  meeting  in  open  session. 

While  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee  leaves  to  each  standing 


committee  the  right  to  adopt  special 
procedures  to  meet  any  needs  of  its  own 
differing  from  that  of  another  commit- 
tee, there  is  nothing  in  the  proposed 
amendment  to  require  a  committee  to 
hold  closed  meetings.  There  is  a  proviso 
that  all  meetings  shall  be  o^ea  "unless 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hear- 
ing may  be  related  to  a  matter  of  na- 
tional security,  may  tend  to  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  character  or  reputation 
of  the  witness  or  any  other  individual,  or 
may  dhulge  matters  deemed  confidential 
under  oUier  provisions  of  law  or  Gov- 
ernment retulations." 

To  the  contrary  of  holding  closed 
meetings,  if  any  committee  declines  to 
adopt  any  changes  In  its  own  rules  with 
regard  to  open  and  closed  sessions,  all 
of  its  meetings,  with,  the  above  excep- 
tion as  to  hearings,  will  be  in  open  ses- 
sion unless  it  votes  in  open  session  to  go 
into  closed  session  at  any  specific  meet- 
ing for  consideration  of  a  matter  relat- 
ing to  national  security,  to  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  character  or  reputation 
of  a  witness  or  any  individual  or  divulge  ' 
matters  deemed  confidential  by  other 
provisions  of  law  or  government  regu- 
lations. 

It  is  just  not  fair  for  anyone  to  make  a 
statement  that  the  amendment  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration repeals  all  requirements  in  the 
existing  rules  for  open  session,  for  ex- 
ample the  rules  requiring  open  session  for 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  unless 
that  person  acknowledges  the  fact  that 
a  committee  would  have  to  take  further 
action  by  adopting  rules  of  its  own  in 
order  to  hold  closed  meetings. 

Under  the  change  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
any  committee  could  adopt  a  rule  that 
would  absolutely  require  every  meeting, 
with  the  exception  pointed  out  above,  to 
be  open  regardless  of  what  was  con- 
sidered in  the  meeting,  unless  contrary 
to  law;  and  if  it  took  no  action  at  all,  Uie 
meetings  would  be  open. 

In  the  case  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  if  the  committee  amendment 
were  adopted,  that  committee  on  the  very 
next  day  could  readopt  the  same  provi- 
sions found  in  the  Budget  Act  defining 
what  meetings  should  be  open  and  when 
it  would  be  in  order  to  move  to  go  i^ito 
closed  session:  and  as  I  have  already 
stated,  if  It  took  no  action,  all  of  its 
meetings  would  be  open  unless  that  com- 
mittee In  open  session  voted  to  go  into 
closed  session. 

The  main  difference  in  the  two  pro- 
posals is  to  be  found  in  the  language 
of  the  amendment  which  leaves  it  to  the 
committee  to  define  its  procedure  with- 
out forcing  each  committee  to  operate 
under  the  same  procedure  by  compulsion. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  the  reported 
resolution  requires  no  committee  to 
close  its  doors  or  to  hold  closed  meet- 
ings. It  merely  gives  to  each  the  right 
to  do  so  if  It  feels  its  obligation  to  the 
public  demands  that  procedure.  Instead 
of  requiring  committees  to  hold  closed 
meetings,  the  reported  amendment  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion emphasizes  the  responsibility  of 
standing  committees  and  subconunlttees 
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thereof  to  conduct  their  business  in  open 
session,  but  at  the  same  time,  reserves 
to  each  committee — ^which  obviously  is 
in  a  better  position  to  know  best  what 
the  public  interest  and  the  obligations  of 
the  committee  to  the  public  are — the 
right  on  any  particular  occasion  to  make 
decisions  to  accomplish  such  ends.  "Any 
committee  meeting  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  Congress  to  adopt  or  to 
change  its  rules  relative  to  closed  or 
(^n  sessions  would  be  convened  in  open 
session,  and  could  go  into  closed  session 
only  by  vote  of  the  committee." 

"nie  resoluUon  as  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, if  agreed  to,  would  provide  that  each 
committee  from  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress  would  have  to  begin  its  first 
meeting  in  open  session.  It  could  then 
vote  to  go  into  closed  session  and  adopt 
a  set  of  standing  rules  as  to  which  meet- 
ings should  be  open  and  which  should 
be  closed.  This  would  become  a  standing 
rule  of  that  committee  until  changed. 
But  such  action  would  not  be  taken  by 
a  committee  of  a  previous  Congress;  any 
such  action  would  have  to  be  taken  by 
each  committee  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  members  of  any  said  committee  after 
its  new  membership  had  been  appointed 
in  that  Congress.  Likewise,  if  any  com- 
mittee failed  or  refused  to  adopt  a  set 
of  standing  rules  as  to  whether  or  not 
its  meetings  were  to  be  open  or  closed, 
that  committee  would  have  to  begin  each 
meeting  in  open  session  until  it  voted 
to  the  contrary;  otherwise,  all  meetings 
would  be  open. 

Any  committee,  particularly  if  its  jur- 
isdiction involved  legislation  not  secre- 
tive in  nature,  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  making  any  rule  changes;  all  of 
Its  meetings  would  then  be  open.  The 
proposed  rule  change  emphasizes  this 
point. 

While  all  of  the  work  of  some  commit- 
tees might  well  be  tr£uisacted  in  open 
session,  the  work  of  other  committees 
might  be  of  such  nature  that  it  would  be 
essential  for  them  to  hold  certain  clewed 
meetings.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  to  name  some  of 
them,  might  have  need  for  closed  ses- 
sions for  certain  purposes  which  the  Sen- 
ate may  not  now  be  in  a  position  to 
anticipate.  This  resolution  as  reported 
would  give  committees  handling  such 
sensitive  matters,  particularly  national 
security  and  rights  of  witnesses,  the  right 
to  prescribe  procedures  best  fitted  to 
meet  their  own  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resolution  as 
originally  submitted  by  Mr.  Chilbs  would 
require  a  different  procedure.  Each  com- 
mittee meeting  would  always  have  to  be- 
gin in  open  session;  it' might  then  vote  to 
go  into  closed  session.  The  resolution  as 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  provides  that  "Each 
meeting  of  a  standing,  select,  or  special 
committee  of  the  Senate,  or  subcommit- 
tee thereof  *  •  *  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  that  a  portion  or  portions 
of  any  such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  if  the  committee  or  subconunittee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  determines  by 
record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 


bers of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
present.  •  •  ♦" 

The  ccHnparable  language  proposed  in 
S.  5,  to  provide  that  meetings  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  of  congressional  com- 
mittees shall  be  open  to  the  public,  sis 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  recommends  the  same 
general  procedure.  Note  that  language: 
"Each  meeting  of  a  standing,  select,  or 
speciaJ  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  open  to 
the  public,  except  that  a  portion  or  por- 
tions of  any  such  meeting  may  be  closed 
to  the  public  if  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, as  the  case  may  be,  determines 
by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
present  that  the  matters  to  be  discussed 
at  such  portion  or  portions  •  •  ••• 

What  does  the  above  language  in  the 
two  introduced  measures  mean?  Under 
any  parliamentary  procedure  in  order 
for  a  committee  to  vote  to  go  into  closed 
session,  unless  specifically  worded  other- 
wise, the  chairman  or  someone  would 
have  to  make  a  motion  or  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, stating  why  the  cwnmittee  should 
go  into  closed  session,  after  which  the 
vote  would  be  taken  in  open  session.  To 
carry  this  to  an  extreme,  in  what  pre- 
dicament would  the  United  States  have 
found  itself  preceding  and  during  World 
War  n,  when  the  subcommittees  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
met  to  consider  the  Manhattan  Project 
to  develop  the  atomic  bomb,  had  they 
been  forced  to  adopt  a  motion  stating: 
"ShsJl  the  Subcommittee  go  into  closed 
session  to  discuss  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb?" 

In  this  day  and  time,  when  things  are 
changing  so  rapidly  and  becoming  so 
complex,  why  should  we  not,  in  keeping 
with  democratic  procedure,  allow  a  com- 
mittee by  a  majority  vote  to  make  a  deci- 
sion %s  to  whether  or  not  a  matter  to 
be  discussed  by  that  committee  merits 
closed  consideration,  with  any  action  to 
be  taken  to  be  reported  later  to  the  press 
if  the  divulging  of  such  information 
would  not  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  best 
interest  of  our  country. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  would  also  re- 
quire any  rules  changes  adopted  by  a 
standing  committee  in  this  regard  to  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  not 
later  than  March  1  of  that  year  or  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  adoption  of 
anv  such  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in  the  unhappy  situation  of  not 
being  able  to  support  my  chairman,  or 
the  committee  that  has  this  bill  before 
the  Senate  today;  but  I  do  believe  that 
the  "Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act" 
is  just  another  step  of  many  designed  to 
bring  the  American  people  closer  to  their 
representatives  and  their  Government. 
The  fact  that  some  49  States  have 
adopted  similar  measures  in  recent  years 


is  an  indication  of  the  general  public's 
desire  to  know  more  about  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long  the  major 
decisions  affecting  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans  have  been  made  behind  closed 
doors.  The  pictorial  image  of  smoke- 
filled  rooms,  uiif ortunately,  has  not  only 
been  applied  to  political  conventions,  but 
to  the  Congress  as  well.  Like  most  things 
in  politics,  image  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  cultivating  the  confidence  of 
the  voter.  The  Senate  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity today  to  say  to  the  citizens  of 
America  that  their  representatives  have 
nothing  to  hide,  and  that  the  doors  to 
the  b£u:krooms  of  all  committees  are  go- 
ing to  be  open  to  the  general  public,  some 
for  the  first  time  in  history. 

It  has  taken  almost  200  years  to  remove 
the  cloaks  of  secrecy  from  the  windows 
of  Congress,  and  it  is  a  step  long  over- 
due. The  term,  "Sunshine  in  Govern- 
ment," is  a  fitting  description  for  this 
legislation. 

No  citizen,  whether  an  elected  official 
or  not.  should  be  permitted  to  more  in- 
formation of  the  governmental  process 
than  another  citizen.  If  the  Senate 
should  refuse  today  to  open  its  doors  as 
it  has  the  opportunity  to  do,  then  such 
action  might  well  lead  observers  to  term 
this  institution  as  the  "imperial  Con- 
gress" as  they  have  done  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

If  the  Senate  should  refuse  to  open  its 
doors  and  then  require  the  executive  de- 
partments to  (^jerate  in  the  sunshine, 
then  the  American  people  will  have  been 
provided  with  the  perfect  example  of  the 
double  standard.  If  the  Senate  is  going 
to  refuse  to  accept  guidelines  for  the 
closing  of  committee  meetings,  then  in 
all  fairness  it  should  not  require  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  to  operate  under  the 
guidelines  of  S.  5. 

Long  ago.  our  Foimdlng  Fathers  firmly 
decided  against  the  idea  of  royal  tities 
or  a  class  structure.  While  a  somewhat 
loose  economic  class  structure  has  been 
established  over  the  years,  we  can  also 
say  that  no  law  or  statute  has  endorsed 
or  supported  this  sociological  and  eco- 
nomic phenomenon.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  every  man  and  woman 
18  years  of  age  and  older  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  has  the 
right  to  vote.  Today,  the  Senate  can 
take  this  one  step  further  by  formally 
adopting  the  principle  that  every  citizen 
has  the  right  to  know  what  and  how 
decisions  are  made  in  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  their  Government. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that 
a  committee  can  do  its  work,  and  very 
successfully,  out  in  the  open.  We  hold  all 
of  our  meetings  and  maikups  in  the 
open  unless  they  concern  committee 
personnel  matters  or  the  financial  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  nominees  before  our 
committee.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  have  proven  to  the 
Senate  that  committees  can  (H>erate  In 
the  sunshine  with  efficiency  and  dis- 
patch. I  am  confident  that  the  other 
committees  in  the  Senate  will  also  find 
this  to  be  true  and  possible. 
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Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  efforts  to  restore  the 
original  language  to  Senate  Resolution  9 
and  for  the  passage  of  S.  5.  A  vote  in 
favor  of  these  measures  will  be  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  favor  of  the  American 
people. 
I  thaak  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

On  January  15,  1975,  I,  along  with 
nearly  40  other  Senators,  introduced 
legislation  which  would  have  required 
that  all  meetings  of  governmental  agen- 
cies and  congressional  committees  be 
open  to  the  public,  with  certain  clearly 
defined  tacceptionB.  A  comprehensive 
regulation  of  executive  branch  and  con- 
gressional meetings  was  contained  in  S. 
S  as  introduced.  Regulations  for  meet- 
ings of  Senate  committees  only  were  con- 
tained In  the  first  provision  of  title  one, 
which  consists  of  the  same  language  as 
the  original  version  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9. 

On  September  18,  these  measures  were 
r^x>rted  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  in  a  form 
which  not  only  would  hfflt  the  advance 
<rf  open  and  accountable  government,  but 
would  also  mark  an  unfortunate  return 
to  the  politics  of  secrecy  and  conceal- 
ment. 

In  reporting  these  measures,  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  deleted  all  refer- 
ences to  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee meetings  fn»n  S.  5,  and  greatly 
weakened  the  pn^xised  reform  in  Sen- 
ate Resolute  9. 

The  report  on  Senate  Resolution  9 
states,  in  part. 

While  th«  oommltt«e  generaUy  agrees  with 
tb*  concspt  of  more  openness  as  expressed 
taS.  6.  It  believes  that  In  nsp«ct  to  con- 
gressional commltteee  such  purjxMe  would 
more  properly  be  served  by  direct  amend- 
meat  of  the  itfjinrtlng  rules  of  the  Senate. 
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I«t  us  examine  their  amendments  to 
see  If  they  properly  serve  the  purpose  of 
reform. 

As  originally  Introduced,  Senate  Res- 
olution 9  would  have  required  all  meet- 
ings. Including  hearings,  of  each  Senate 
standing,  select,  or  special  committee  to 
be  public. 

Under  Its  terms  Senate  committees, 
however,  would  have  been  permitted  to 
vote,  In  open  sessions  without  the  use 
of  proxies,  to  close  a  meeting  if  one  of 
five  specific  Issues  would  be  raised  In  the 
course  of  the  meeting:  namely,  if  the 
subject  or  testimony,  flrat.  "will  dis- 
close" national  defense  or  foreign  rela- 
tions secrets;  second,  "will  relate"  to 
cwnmlttee  staff  matters;  third,  "will 
tend  to  charge"  a  person  with  a  crime 
or  misconduct;  fourth,  "will  disclose"  an 
Informer's  identity;  or  fifth,  "will  dis- 
close" commercial  or  financial  secrets. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istraticm  version  of  tiie  resolution,  on 
«»e  other  hand,  permits  the  meetings  to 
be  closed  if  the  subject  "may  relate"  to 
natlMal  security,  "may  tend  to  reflect 
•dversely"  on  an  individual,  or  "may 
diirulge"  confidential  matters.  lawyers 
will  recognize  Immediately  the  signifi- 
cance in  the  wording.  These  Committee 


on  Rules  and  Administration  version  of 
the  resolution  permits  an  unacceptable 
degree  of  latitude  in  closing  committee 
meetings.  The  interests  of  an  informed 
public,  and  even  an  Informed  Senate, 
require  more  stringent  guidelines  to  close 
committee  meetings. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  In 
voting  to  close  committee  meetings,  the 
Rules  Committee  version  would  permit 
the  use  of  proxy  votes.  It  Is  difficult  to 
imderstand  how  a  Senator  not  present 
at  the  meeting  could  be  fully  aware  of 
the  subject  requiring  the  meeting  to  be 
closed.  A  Senator  voting  by  proxy  is  not 
able  to  hear  the  arguments  favoring  or 
opposing  an  executive  session.  Our  res- 
olution as  originally  Introduced  did  not 
permit  the  use  of  proxy  votes.  But  these 
are  not  the  only  objections  to  the  com- 
mittee version  of  the  resolution. 

The  committee  version  limits  the  open 
meeting  rule  only  to  standing  Senate 
committees;  our  version  made  the  open 
meeting  rule  applicable  to  special  tmd 
select  committee  sessions  as  it  sees  fit. 
There  is  no  safeguard  in  the  committee 
version  to  prevent  a  Senate  committee 
from  adopting  rules  whereby  virtually  all 
meetings  could  be  closed  to  the  public. 
Not  only  does  the  committee  version 
allow  for  an  increased  number  of  closed 
committee  sessions,  and  a  continuation 
of  proxy  voting,  it  also  encourages  a 
needless  diversity  in  committee  proce- 
dures when  the  intent  of  our  reorganiza- 
tion acts  has  been  to  rationalize  and 
standardize  the  legislative  process. 

The  removal  of  all  mention  of  legis- 
lative procedure  from  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9  is  also  regrettable.  Our  version  of 
Senate  Resolution  9  contained  proce- 
dures for  keeping  accurate  transcripts 
of  all  committee  meetings,  as  well  as 
prolvslons  by  which  the  decision  to  close 
a  meeting  could  be  appealed  to  the  re- 
spective House.  Under  those  provisions, 
each  House  would  have  a  select  commit- 
tee on  meetings,  composed  of  both  its 
parties',  leadership  and  presiding  officer, 
wliich  if  it  decided  that  a  meeting  had 
been  closed  without  sufficient  justifica- 
tion, could  recommend  to  its  parent  body 
that  the  committee's  decision  be  reversed 
and  that  the  meeting  be  open,  the  tran- 
script made  public,  or  both. 

The  appropriate  House  would  have  to 
concur  to  this  recommendation  for  it  to 
take  effect.  S.  5  also  proposed  a  joint 
select  committee  to  propose  remedial  ac- 
tion for  jotot  and  conference  committees. 
But,  with  no  comparable  language  in- 
serted In  Senate  Resolution  9,  no  tran- 
scripts of  closed  meetings  need  be  taken 
no  avenue  of  appeal  exists,  and  a  meet- 
ing closed  for  whatever  justification  re- 
mains secret. 

The  language  removed  from  S.  5  also 
contatoed  provisions  for  open  joint  com- 
nmtees.  WiUiout  that  language,  tiie  de- 
liberations, for  example,  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  could  reg- 
ularly be  closed  to  public  scrutiny. 

If  we  are  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy,  the  public  needs  to  be  to- 
formed  of  the  deliberations  of  this  Im- 
portant jotot  committee.  S.  5  as  It  now 
stands  could  not  guarantee  the  public's 
right  to  know.  Moreover,  S.  5  as  reported 
from  committee  would  continue  the  prac- 


tice of  closed  confer^ice  c(Mnmittee 
meetings.  It  is  to  the  House  and  Senate 
conferences  that  the  final  form  of  legis- 
lation is  determtoed.  In  closed  confer- 
ence, major  items  in  bills  are  retained 
or  removed  often  without  public  knowl- 
edge  and  too  frequently  with  littie  pub- 
Ucity. 

Earlier  to  this  session,  both  Houses 
went  on  record  as  favortog  the  concept 
of  open  conferences,  but  have  done  little 
to  implement  those  promises.  The  re- 
moval of  open-meeting  jotot  and  confer- 
ence committee  rules  from  S.  5  is  another 
failure  to  implement  well-advised  re- 
forms. 

In  my  remarks  made  at  the  time  S  S 
was  totroduced.  I  observed  that 

Secrecy  In  Oovemment  has  become  synony* 
mous  m  the  pubUc's  mind  with  deception  bj 
the  Oovernment. 


The  form  to  which  S.  5  and  Senate 
Resolution  9  were  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee  cannot  help  but  conttoue  this 
pubUc  perception  because  Congress  faUs 
to  apply  to  Itself  the  same  standards  that 
it  requests  of  the  executive  branch.  When 
are  we  going  to  admit  that  this  ktod  of 
double  standard  is  unacceptable?  Now 
that  people  are  particularly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  things  can  go  wrong  to  the 
governmental  decisionmaking  process  It 
Is  tocumbent  upon  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
show  them  that  we  are  willing  to  ellm- 
toate  the  practices  which  have  fostered 
ill-advised  decisions. 

We  can  show  this  willingness  by  reject- 
ing the  Rules  Committee  version  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9  and  agato  making  the 
Congress  subject  to  the  same  "sunshine" 
requirements  that  we  must,  and  plan  to 
require  of  the  executive  branch 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  2 1/2  yean 
ago,  I  jotoed  Senators  Chiles,  Humphwet, 
and  others  to  offering  an  amendment  to 
require  a  general  rule  opening  most 
Senate  markup  meetings  to  the  public. 
That  amendment  was  narrowly  defeated, 
although  we  were  successful  In  getting 
the  Senate  to  permit  todlvidual  commit- 
tees to  open  their  mark-up  meetings  at 
their  own  discretion.  Today  the  Senate 
has  an  opportunity  to  reverse  that  mis- 
take and  join  our  colleagues  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  requiring  commit- 
tees to  be  open  and  to  opentog  confer- 
ence committees. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  serious  de- 
fects to  the  proposal  of  the  Committee  cm 
Rules  and  Administration. 

The  most  serious  defect,  to  my  judg- 
ment, to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  proposal,  is  its  provision 
to  allow  todlvidual  committees  to  adopt 
rules  different  from  the  proposed  general 
Senate  rule  favoring  openness.  This 
would  encourage  the  development  of  a 
haphazard  system  of  todlvidual  rules  for 
individual  committees.  The  legislation 
Sttiator  Chilis  and  I  are  proposing 
would  give  the  private  citizen  the  same 
basic  right  of  access  for  all  committees. 
When  committees  are  closed  to  the 
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public,  it  should  be  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  specific  issue  tovolved  to  that 
meeting,  not  because  the  prevailtog  sen^- 
tlment  in  that  committee  is  for  open  or 
closed  meetings. 

Everyone  agrees  that  there  are  certato 
matters — where  national  security  or  de- 
fense secrets  are  tovolved,  or  personal 
privacy,  or  details  of  an  on-going  nego- 
tiation— that  require  confidentiality  to 
the  public  toterest,  and  I  emphasize  the 
words  public  toterest.  That  Is  not  the 
issue.  We  provide  flexibility  to  such  cases. 
The  question  here  Is  whether  any  com- 
mittee should  be  allowed  to  operate  to 
secrecy  when  ordtoary  bustoess  Is  betog 
transacted  and  when  there  Is  no  compel- 
ling reason  for  confidentiality. 

I  agree  with  Patrick  Henry  who  once 
said: 

To  cover  with  a  veil  of  secrecy  the  common 
routine  of  business  is  an  abomination  In  the 
eyes  of  every  Intelligent  man. 

The  bustoess  of  Congress  Is  public 
business.  We  are  accountable  not  just  for 
the  decisions  we  take  as  a  collefctive  unit, 
but  we  are  also  accountable  as  individuals 
for  our  votes  to  committees  and  confer- 
ence committees,  for  the  amendments 
we  propose  to  committees,  and  for  the 
positions  we  take.  When  part  of  the  leg- 
islative process  is  unnecessarily  hidden 
from  the  public  eye,  then  part  of  that 
accountability  Is  lost  to  the  voter. 

I  believe  that  when  we  rid  the  govern- 
ment of  unnecessary  secrecy,  there  will 
be  greater  respect  for  the  times  when 
confidentiality  is  essential. 

It  is  especially  fitting  ttiat  the  "sun- 
shine proposals"  should  come  for  a  vote 
the  day  after  when  many  local  elections 
took  place.  Elections  are  the  most 
basic  institution  of  our  participatory 
democracy.  The  rules  change  which  Sen- 
ator Chh-es,  I,  and  many  others  are  pro- 
posing would  guarantee  that  the  voter 
would  have  the  fullest  possible  access 
to  the  entire  legislative  process  consist- 
ent with  the  need  for  protecting  certato, 
limited,  special  categories  of  informa- 
tion. This  rules  change  will  help  give  the 
voter  the  toformatlon  he  needs  to  make 
Intelligent  decisions  and  help  educate  the 
public  about  the  procedures  of  Congress. 
Most  important  of  all,  I  believe  and  hope 
It  will  help  bridge  a  chasm  between 
Washington  and  the  rest  of  the  coimtry 
and  make  the  voter  to  Lewes,  Del.,  or 
Crescent  City,  Calif.,  feel  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  todeed  his  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  to  both 
committees  on  which  I  serve,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  current 
practice  has  been  to  adopt  an  open  rule. 
Despite  the  reservations  many  people  on 
both  these  committees  had  at  one  time, 
I  think  it  can  be  said  with  all  fairness 
that  we  have  found  that  the  open  rule 
has  in  no  way  inhibited  the  free  discus- 
sion and  the  transaction  of  important 
legislative  business.  Instead,  it  has  pro- 
moted an  openness  and  the  opportunity 
for  everyone  to  know  what  those  com- 
mittees are  dotog. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  the  Rules  Committee  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Resolution  9  and  restore 
the  original  language. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd  to 
the  Senator  frwn  Matoe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Such  time  as  is  needed 
for  colloquy. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
principally  on  the  basis  of  the  experience 
I  have  had  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  the  Budget 
Conunlttee  to  open  meetings,  tocluding 
markup  and  conference  sessions. 

I  had  some  of  the  misgivings  that 
other  Senators  have  had  and  have  ex- 
perienced on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  a  consistent  open  rule,  but 
imder  the  experience  we  have  had  for 
the  last  3  years,  beginning  with  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Budget  Control  Act  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
3  years  ago — and  smce  then  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and  to 
the  conduct  of  business  in  the  Budget 
Committee — we  have  operated  fully  With 
an  open  meeting  rule,  consistent  with 
the  origtoal  text  of  Senate  Resolution  9. 

Despite  the  warnings  last  year  that 
open  meettogs  would  inhibit  frai±  dis- 
cussion and  compromise  to  the  commit- 
tee, I  have  found  just  the  opposite.  Open 
meetings  have  encouraged  responsible 
decisionmaktog.  They  have  improved  our 
access  to  public  opinion,  and  they  have  , 
broadened  both  the  debate  and  public 
tovolvement  to  deciding  where  our  tax 
dollars  will  be  spent. 

From  the  potot  of  view  of  the  media. 
I  find  that  they  have  found  these  open 
sessions  extremely  enlightening  to  terms 
of  understanding  some  of  the  complex 
issues  and  problems  with  which  we  have 
had  to  deal  to  this  new  budget  process. 

We  to  the  Budget  Committee  also  have 
had  open  conference  sessions  with  the 
House  Budget  Committee  on  the  first 
concurrent  resolution.  That,  by  tradi- 
tional standards,  surely  was  a  hazardous 
imdertaklng.  This  was  a  new  process 
which  Congress  had  never  undertaken 
before.  We  had  gotten  through  our  re- 
spective Houses  successfully  and  sur- 
vived; but  to  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  accommodating  the  ktod  of  de- 
bate and  compromise  to  conference 
which  we  had  come  to  expect  to  the 
tough  ktods  of  confrontation  we  have 
between  the  two  Houses,  there  was  some 
danger  that  the  process  might  be  per- 
ceived as  extremely  provocative,  abra- 
sive, divisive,  chaotic,  or  what  have  you. 

There  was  some  fear  that  having  open 
conferences  with  those  risks  was  a  haz- 
ardous imdertaktog.  On  the  contrary,  I 
thtok  the  press  were  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  we  were  able  to  disagree  con- 
structively, that  we  were  able  to  debate 
our  disagreements  and  reach  construc- 
tive conclusions.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral reaction  of  the  press,  insofar  as  I  was 
exposed  to  it,  was  most  positive. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senate  that,  as  th&ene 
committee  which  has  operated  under  the 
open  rule  that  was  put  Into  our  charter. 
Into  the  statute  which  created  the  proc- 
ess, the  experience  has  been  wholly  posi- 
tive, without  any  negative  implications 
whatsoever. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  that  experience.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  jotoed  in  cosponsortog 
Senate  Resolution  9;  and  it  is  on  the 


basis  of  that  experience  that  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  that  ktod  of  open  rule 
for  all  Senate  committees.  I  see  no  risks 
to  it. 

I  believe  that  the  five  reasons  stated 
to  Senate  Resolution  9,  to  the  origtoal 
text,  for  clostog  meettogs,  are  sufficient 
to  protect  any  real  need  for  closed  meet- 
togs that  anyone  could  conceivably  con- 
jure up. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
reasons  be  prmted  to  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  meeting  of  a  standing,  select,  or 
special  conunlttee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  Including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
Uc. except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of  any 
such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the  public  It 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be,  determines  by  record  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  conunlttee  or 
subcommittee  present  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  portion  or  p>ortlons — 

"(1)  wlU  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procediire; 

"(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disagree  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  uriwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

"(4)  win  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  wiU 
disclose  any  information  relating  to  the  in- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in 
the  interests  of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 

"(5)  wUl  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if — 

"(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  that  in- 
formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Oov- 
emment officers  and  employees;  or 

"(B)  the  Information  has  been  obtained 
by  the  Oovernment  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Oovernment  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person. 
Whenever  any  bearing  conducted  by  any 
such  committee  or  subcommittee  is  open  to 
the  public,  that  hearing  may  be  broadcast 
by  radio  or  television,  or  both,  under  such 
rules  as  the  conunlttee  or  subcommittee  may 
adopt.". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  totend 
to  vote  to  reject  the  Rules  Committee 
language  contatoed  in  Senate  Resolution 
9  that  would  limit  drastically  the  open 
Senate  meettog  provisions  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  sunshtoe  bill. 

In  doing  that,  I  hope  that  we  can  re- 
store the  original  language  approved  this 
summer  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  which  would  require  open 
meetings  by  Senate  committees,  jotot 
committees,  and  conference  committees, 
except  to  certain  circumstances. 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  open  com- 
mittee meetings,  I  believe  that  failure  to 
reject  the  current  language  of  Senate 
Resolution  9  would  mean  a  giant  step 
backward  to  meeting  our  obligation  to 
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open  up  the  decisionmaking  process  In 
Oongress. 

I  am  especially  concerned  because  the 
current  language  would  repeal  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Budget  Reform  Act  that 
requires  open  meetings  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee. 

As  Budget  Committee  chairman,  I  can 
testify  to  the  success  of  our  present  open 
meetings  rule.  I  want  to  see  that  require- 
ment continued. 

Despite  warnings  last  year  that  open 
meetings  would  inhibit  frank  discussion 
and  compromise  In  the  committee,  I  have 
found  the  opposite.  Open  meetings  have 
encouraged  responsible  decisionmaking. 
Tfaey  have  improved  our  access  to  public 
opinion.  And  they  have  broadened  both 
the  debate  and  pulilic  involvement  in  de- 
ciding where  our  tax  dollars  willl  be 
vent. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  help  to  remem- 
ber the  times  we  live  in. 

We  have  never,  in  modem  times,  seen 
puMic  confidence  in  Government  so  low. 
We  can  congratulate  ourselves  for  our 
conduct  In  exposing  Watergate  corrup- 
tion, but  we  cannot  rest  until  we  take  the 
afflrmatlve  steps  necessary  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  Oovemment. 

Louis  Harris  stated  recently  that  63 
percent  of  Americans  r^wrt  that  "the 
people  running  the  country  do  not  care 
what  hai^iens  to  you,"  up  from  33  per- 
cent in  1966.  Porty-one  percent  report 
that  "I  feel  left  out  of  things  going  on 
around  me,"  up  from  only  9  percent  in 
1966. 

During  that  same  period,  the  number 
of  Americans  who  expressed  great  con- 
fidence in  Congress  went  from  42  percent 
to  13  percent,  and  in  the  executive 
branch,  from  43  percent  to  13  percent. 
Finally,  85  percent  of  all  Americans 
fed  that  most  politicians  are  afraid  to 
tell  it  like  it  is,  to  tell  the  public  the  hard 
truth  about  the  key  problems  of  today. 
While  Harris  found  deep  frustration 
with  Government,  he  also  found  a  deep 
desire  by  people  to  participate  in  Gov- 
enmient — to  be  let  in  on  the  hard  facts, 
aiid  have  a  chance  to  make  an  imiiact 
oh  Government  decisions. 

That  deep  frustration  is  very  real,  I 
can  say  from  i>ersonal  experience.  I  have 
seen  it  first-hand  among  the  voters  in 
Maine,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  you  have  seen 
it  in  your  own  States. 

I  do  not  know  many  of  those  frustrated 
citizens  who  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
current  language.  It  shows  a  clear  double 
standard  In  stating,  "OK,  the  executive 
branch  better  open  up  its  meetings,  but 
we  win  ke^  ours  dosed." 

Tliat  kind  of  doulde  standard  certainly 
will  not  hdp  restore  confidence  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  public  instead  would  be  moved  to 
ask,  "What  is  the  Senate  afraid  of?  Is  it 
afraid  to  tell  us  where  it  stands  on  is- 
sues? Is  it  afraid  to  show  us  how  Gov- 
emmoit  works?  What  has  it  got  to 
hide?" 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  what  have  we 
got  to  hide?  If  any  of  us  here  are  afraid 
to  tell  pecHHe  how  things  really  are,  then 
we  are  in  the  wrong  business.  We  are 
certainly  not  cut  out  for  a  career  of  pub- 
lic service. 

Remember  also  that  we  are  not  taking 
s  perilous  step  into  the  unknown.  By 


adopting  an  open  meeting  requirement, 
the  Senate  would  simply  be  catching  up 
with  the  House,  which  requires  all  com- 
mittee meetings  to  be  open,  unless  a  ma- 
jority votes  to  dose  them.  We  would  be 
catching  up  with  several  Senate  com- 
mittees, and  with  many  State  and  local 
governments  which  long  ago  adopted  and 
used  successfully  the  principle  of  open 
meetings. 

Once  the  current  language  of  Senate 
Resolution  9  Is  rejected,  I  will  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  sunshine  bill,  S.  5. 

We  must  enact  a  simshlne  bill  that 
opens  up  congressional  committee  meet- 
ings, that  requires  open  meetings  by  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  and  that  prohibits  ex 
parte  contact  in  any  on-the-record 
agency  proceeding. 

Once  we  have  completed  that  task,  we 
can  be  proud  to  have  reafBrmed  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  the  people  must  de- 
cide. We  can  be  proud  to  have  taken  a 
simple,  but  profoundly  Important  step 
toward  restoring  faith  in  Government. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Florida  one  question,  so 
that  I  might  understand  fully  the  mean- 
ing of  the  committee  amendment. 
Mr.  CHTTiKS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  listened  to  the 
distinguished  chairman.  Senator  Can- 
won,  as  to  his  interpretation  of  the  com- 
mittee language ;  and  I  was  reassured  at 
least  by  the  general  Intent  that  Senator 
Cannon  expressed.  But  as  I  understand 
this  language,  what  troubles  the  Senator 
from  Florida — and  if  It  is  correct,  it  will 
trouble  me— is  this:  The  committee  lan- 
guage would  permit  any  committee  to 
close  any  meeting  for  any  of  the  five  rea- 
sons stated  in  the  original  text  of  Senate 
Resolution  9,  or  for  no  reason  at  all — 
simply  because  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee wished  to  close  that  meeting.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  Is  correct.  It 
would  also  allow  a  committee,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  session,  in  adopting  its  niles, 
to  Just  adopt  a  rule  that  all  its  meetings 
would  be  closed,  period. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  could  adopt  a  rule  that 
would  close  its  meetings  for  the  session? 
Mr.  CHILES.  For  the  session;  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Without  the  necessity 
to  reconsider  that  position  at  subsequent 
individual  meetings? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  the  way  I  inter- 
preted it.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
about  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  ask  me,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  I  say  that  the  interpre- 
tation is  categorically  wrong;  and  a 
reading  of  it  will  make  very  clear  that  it 
is  wrong.  The  author  of  the  amendment 
is  here,  and  he  can  speak  to  it  himself. 

Mr.  BiIUSKIE.  May  I  read  the  lan- 
guage that  troubles  me  and  ask  the 
Senator? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 
Bfr.  MUSKIE.  The  language  begins, 
"Each  meeting."  and  then  I  go  to  line  22: 
shaU  be  open  to  the  public  unless  any  such 
committee  or  subcommittee  thereof  In  open 
■esalon  determines  by  a  record  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  said  conunlttee 
or  subcommittee  that  the  proposed  meeting 
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shaU  be  closed  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
matter  to  be  considered  by  that  committee 
or  subcommittee. 

What  troubles  me  about  that  language 
is  that  the  words  "  nature  of  the  matter" 
are  not  defined.  "Nature  of  the  matter" 
imdefined  could  mean  anything  that  any 
Member  suggested  as  a  reason. 

Is  it  that  loose,  may  I  ask  the  Senator? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  I  say  categorically 
that  it  is  not  that  loose. 

It  relates  back  to  the  premise  which 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  premise 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  which 
follows: 

unless  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that 
hearing  may  relate  to  a  matter  of  national 
security,  may  tend  to  reflect  adversely  on 
the  character  or  reputation  of  the  witness  or 
any  other  Individual,  or  may  divulge  mat- 
ters deemed  confidential  under  other  pro- 
visions of  law  or  government  regulations. 

In  other  words,  we  start  with  the 
premise  that  the  meeting  is  open,  and  it 
does  leave  to  each  committee  the  right  to 
adopt  its  rules  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  if  it  so  desires,  in  which  event 
it  would  have  to  take  action  in  open  ses- 
sion and  specify  imder  what  terms  and 
conditions,  subject  to  this  limitation,  it 
could  close  the  meeting  by  majority  vote. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  should  like  to  follow 
my  question  with  another. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  said 
that  the  words  "nature  of  the  matter" 
are  intended  to  be  defined  by  the  lan- 
guage on  page  3,  lines  18  through  22. 
Does  that  language  also  apply  to  meet- 
ings other  than  hearings?  Because  that 
language  in  parentheses  on  page  3  ap- 
pears to  modify  only  the  word  "hear- 
ings." I  am  concerned,  also,  with  confer- 
ences and  markup  sessions. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  does  refer  to  both. 
Most  of  the  committees  already  have 
prescribed  the  hearings  to  be  open. 
"Meetings"  Is  all  Inclusive,  and  Includes 
the  term  "hearings." 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  a  problem 
that,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  precisely  in 
this  one,  but  it  relates  to  the  confer- 
ence committees  with  the  House  which 
he  mentioned  earlier. 

I  ask  this  of  the  Senator:  Did  he  evet 
in  connection  with  a  conference  with 
the  House,  have  a  caucus  among  some  of 
the  majority  or  minority  members  of 
the  conference  to  try  to  determine  the 
position?      

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  respect  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  we  probably  did. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sure  that  they  did, 
and  I  am  told  that  they  did.  This  points 
up  the  fallacy  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
whole  proposition.  I  am  serving,  right 
now,  as  a  member  of  the  conferees  on 
the  Energy  Committee,  as  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
who  Just  came  in. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  a  member,  too,  al- 
though I  have  not  been  able  to  attend. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  acted  immediately, 
when  that  conference  was  organized,  to 
open  the  meetings  to  the  public.  Ilien 
what  did  we  do?  We  had  to  get  confiden- 
tial information  that  could  be  presented 
to  make  an  assessment  as  to  what  our 
position  would  be.  We  had  to  find  out  the 
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position  of  the  administration.  We  had 
to  find  out  the  position  of  the  House. 
We  have  had  caucuses,  we  have  had  one 
every  day.  I  have  one  right  here,  on  my 
schedule  for  tomorrow  morning.  We  had 
to  develop  in  closed  caucus,  if  you  willr— 
we  can  call  it  anything  we  want,  but  we 
had  to  develop  a  position  that  would  per- 
mit us  to  go  into  the  conference  and 
try  to  develop  some  legislation  out  of 
that  conference. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  we  are  using 
a  lot  of  fancy  terms  as  window  dressing 
and  we  are  going  right  aroimd  and  doing 
the  same  thing.  Siure,  that  energy  con- 
ference is  open  and  the  room  is  filled 
there.  One  cannot  get  in  without  walk- 
ing in  the  back  and  going  down  the  aisle 
and  fighting  one's  way  in.  I  have  at- 
tended a  lot  of  caucuses  to  try  to  de- 
velop a  position,  to  consider  the  admin- 
istration's position,  to  decide  how  far  we 
can  go,  what  kind  of  a  compromise  we 
can  get,  to  be  briefed  by  the  staff  people 
on  the  effect  of  these  things.  Then  we  go 
In  and  present  our  position  in  open  con- 
ference, in  open  session — which  I  approve 
of.  Any  votes  that  we  take  will  be  voted 
there  in  open  session. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  that  is  a  matter 
that  can  be  covered — matters  similar  to 
that  are  covered  by  the  second  exception 
to  the  original  resolution,  that  a  meeting 
can  be  closed  for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
sing or  taking  testimony  that  will  relate 
"solely  to  matters  of  commitee  staff  per- 
sonnel or  internal  staff  management  or 
procedure."  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  add 
language  that  will  cover  the  contingency 
that  the  Senator  describes. 

May  I  say  that  I  think  it  was  in  the 
spirit  of  that  that  we  held  our  caucuses — 
very  few  caucuses,  I  might  say — in  the 
conference  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

If  we  go  to  the  other  side,  there  is 
some  need  for  privacy  In  developing  mat- 
ters for  negotiation.  I  would  not  chal- 
lenge that.  But  I  do  not  think  the  need 
for  that  kind  of  exception  Justifies  adopt- 
ing a  rule  that  will  permit  broadening  the 
exception,  to  closed  meetings  for  frivo- 
lous reasons. 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  the  Senate's  pro- 
posal does  not  permit  that.  A  lot  of 
people  have  read  into  it  things  that  it 
simply  does  not  do. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  read  the  next 
language,  which  troubles  me  more  than 
the  language  we  have  just  been  discuss- 
ing. This  begins  on  line  4  of  page  4: 

.  .  .  unless  any  such  committee  shall,  fol- 
lowing the  appointment  of  its  membership 
at  the  commencement  of  each  Congress, 
adopt  rules  specifically  prescribing  a  dif- 
ferent procedure  to  protect  its  own  needs 
and  at  the  same  time  conform  to  the  public 
Interest  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that,  on  its  face,  that 
language  would  permit  a  committee  to 
adopt  a  closed  rule  for  the  remainder  of 
the  session. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
that  was  not  the  intend  and  that  is  not 
our  advice  from  our  drafting  people  as  to 
what  it  does.  It  certainly  was  not  in- 
tended. 

In  other  words,  the  intent  was  that  a 
C(»nmittee  could  adopt,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  session,  a  rule  with  relation  to  these 
exceptions. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand this  is  aU  on  my  time  right  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  expired 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
need  to  carry  it  further,  I  shall  yield 
fiulher  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  need  additional 
time  myself,  but  I  think  the  answer  to 
that  question  would  be  very  hdpful  to 
me.  I  am  not  challenging  the  Senator's 
intent,  but  that  language  that  I  Just  read 
is  particularly  troublesome  to  me.  It  Is 
really  of  more  concern  than  the  earlier 
language,  which  I  think  the  Senator 
probably  has  covered  by  interpretation. 
This  language  would  seem  to  open  the 
doors  to  closed  rules,  and  that  troubles 
me. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  advised  by  our 
drafters  and  by  our  Parliamentarian 
Emeritus  that  it  relates  back  to  previous 
language  on  line  18,  page  3 : 
(unless  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that 
hearing  may  relate  to  a  matter  of  national 
security,  may  tend  to  reflect  adversely  on 
the  character  or  reputation  of  the  witness 
or  any  other  individual,  or  may  divulge  mat- 
ters deemed  confidential  under  other  pro- 
visions of  law  or  Government  regulations). 

That  simply  says  that  if  a  committee 
wants  to  adopt  a  rule  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Congress  to  govern  its  procedures, 
it  can  do  it  then,  rather  than  come  In 
and  say,  "We  have  a  hearing  today  and 
we  want  to  consider  the  terms  of  the 
Manhattan  Project  and  therefore,  I  will 
put  a  motion  to  have  us  go  into  closed 
session." 

That  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  think 
would  encumber  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee by  having  to  act  each  precise  time 
it  wants  to  go  Into  closed  session.  If  it  has 
adopted  a  rule — for  example,  I  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
should  think  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  would  want  to  adopt  a 
rule — which,  incidentally,  must  be 
adopted  and  voted  on  in  open  session — 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  that  says 
that  when  a  matter  involves  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  the  chair- 
man shall  have  the  authority  to  call  an 
executive  session  of  the  committee,  and 
let  the  committee  vote  on  that  as  a  rule.  If 
they  approve  it,  then  he  would  have  that 
authority  to  say,  "The  hearing  today  in- 
volves matters  involving  national  secu- 
rity or  classified  information" — which 
is  the  same  thing— "and  therefore,  the 
hearing  will  be  closed." 

Really,  the  difference  between  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Vh-glnia,  or  their  positions.  Is  very 
negligible.  In  both  Instances,  the  hear- 
ing would  be  open,  the  meeting  would  be 
open,  unless  action  is  taken  to  close  it. 
Substantially,  to  both  histances,  the  rea- 
sons for  closure  are  the  same. 

The  basic  differences  are  two:  One,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  leaves  out  special  committees 
and  select  committees  that  ought  not  to 
be  in  there.  When  we  form  a  special  com- 
mittee on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  give 
them  instructions. 

I  imagine  that  when  we  formed  the 
select  committee  for  the  investigation  of 


the  CIA,  we  did  not  want  to  write  in 
there  that  they  had  to  hold  all  their 
meetings  in  open  session,  because  they 
certainly  could  not  do  it  effectively,  in 
my  judgment.  Therefore,  those  things 
ought  to  oe  considered  at  the  precise 
time. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  form  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Admhiistration  or  matters  relating 
to  small  business,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  those  meetings  ought  to  be  held 
open.  So  that  is  one  difference. 

The  other  difference  is  this:  the  c(Mn- 
mlttee  could  act  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  in  open  session,  to  adopt  a  rule 
and  say,  "Under  these  conditions,  we  will 
now  vote  to  approve  a  rule  to  permit  that 
type  of  procedure."  If  they  do  not  do 
that,  and  they  would  not  do  It  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
each  time  that  they  go  into  a  meeting 
and  start  a  meeting  open,  they  define 
what  the  reason  Is  that  they  need  to  close 
It  and  vote  on  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  First,  let  me  give  the 

Senator  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 

that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Just  30  seconds,  because 
I  have  used  up  more  than  my  fair  share 
of  the  time. 

I  still  think  that  language  is  subject 
to  the  interpretation  that  I  put  upon  it, 
and  I  tWnk  that  either  ought  to  be 
stricken  or  modified  to  indicate  more 
clearly  the  hitent  which  the  Senator  has 
just  spelled  out,  and  which  I  think  is  a 
vast  Improvement  and  expresses  what 
the  committee  had  In  mind  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  I  think  we  ought  to 
adopt  a  rule  here  today  that  will  govern 
committees,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  an 
open  question  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session  of  Congress.  We  should  adopt  it 
now  and  establish  it  so  that  we  can  be- 
come accustomed  to  it  and  use  It  and 
not  leave  it  open  to  further  juggling  in 
subsequent  Congresses.  That  is  my  own' 
view  of  that  language. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  certainly  would  have 
no  objection,  though  I  do  not  know 
about  the  Senator  from  West  Virghila, 
to  insertinf;  after  the  word  "Interest", 
"in  accordance  with  the  limitations  in 
this  paragraph  heretofore  set  forth." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Why  should  the  question 
be  opened  at  each  session  of  Congress? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Because  a  committee 
may,  from  1  year  to  1  year,  decide 
to  change  its  basic  rules.  Almost  every 
committee  adopts  rules  to  govern  its  pro- 
cedure at  the  beginning  of  Congress.  The 
matters  relating,  for  example,  to  Armed 
Services  Committee  matters,  3  or  4  years 
ago,  all  would  have  been  thought  to  be 
classified.  Yet  hi  my  own  Tactical  Air 
Power  Subcommittee,  we  have  held  a 
lot  of  our  hearings  open  this  year  because 
we  have  been  able  to  direct  the  adminis- 
tration to  come  up  and  prepare  to  testify 
in  open  session,  and  then  only  hold  closed 
sessions  when  we  had  to  go  In  for  strictly 
security  matters.  So  times  change.  This 
is  why  I  do  not  like  to  see  something 
fixed  here.  We  want  to  leave  that  up  to 
that  committee  and  its  members  to  de- 
termine. 
You  are  going  to  have  to  assume  that 
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evety  member  of  a  oommlttee  Is  operat- 
ing In  good  faith.  I  think  you  also  have 
to  anume  that  secrecy  is  one  thing  and 
coofldentiallty  Is  another.  We  saw  the 
resultB  of  secrecy  in  the  Watergate  affair, 
and  ttiat  Is  wba,t  brought  this  whole 
thing  <m.  We  do  not  want  to  see  that 
again. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  there  has 
to  be  s<»ne  confldentlality  in  matters. 
The  Attorney  0«ieral  just  a  short  time 
ago  said,  "A  duty  of  complete  disclosure 
would  render  Impossible  the  effective  op- 
eratlon  of  Oovemment." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  would  It 
be  all  right  with  the  majority  If  I  yielded 
mys^  a  few  minutes  so  I  can  make  my 
opening  statement  and  then  we  can  get 
to  go  into  the  details  of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  Presld«it,  the  bills  before  us  to- 
day, Senate  Resolution  9  and  S.  S,  are 
the  products  of  many  long  months  of 
work  by  the  Senate  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee  as  well  as  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee.  I  would  like  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  those  members  of 
the  Oovemment  Operations  Committee 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  this 
legislation.  Senators  Chzlzs,  Weickxr, 
and  Roth  have  been  working  on  this  leg- 
islation since  the  subcommittee  stage  and 
are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts. Senators  Ribicoff,  Javits,  and 
Bkock  also  took  active  roles  within  the 
full  committee  and  helped  to  draft  this 
legislation.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  all  of  them. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the 
staff  of  the  committee,  both  majoritj' 
and  minority,  and  staff  personnel  from 
the  Justice  D^jartment  and  the  OfQce  of 
Management  and  Budget  who  have 
worked  long  and  hard  in  this  effort. 

I  would  like  to  divide  my  ranarks  Into 
two  parts — ^flrst,  comments  on  Senate 
Resolution  9,  and  then  later,  when  it  is 
called  up,  on  S.  5. 

SEHATK  nsOLUnOH  9 

Using  the  original  Senate  Resolution 
9  as  a  starting  point,  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee  included  as  tiUe 
I  of  S.  5  this  year  strong  provisions  re- 
quiring the  committees  of  Congress  to 
be  open  except  for  certain  specified  rea- 
sons. Title  I  included  all  standing,  se- 
lect, and  special  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  any  subcommittee  of  such  a 
committee.  Committee  meetings  would 
have  to  be  open  to  the  public  unless  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  votes  to 
close  the  meeting  based  on  one  or  more 
of  five  specific  grounds:  First,  national 
security;  second,  personnel  matters; 
third,  personal  priva<ar;  fourth,  law  en- 
forcement secrets;  or  fifth,  trade  se- 
crets. Joint  committees  are  also  Includerl 
with  the  same  reason  for  closing  meet- 
ings. Conference  committees  are  also 
mandated  open  unless  the  managers  of 
either  House  vote  to  close  them.  In  the 
case  of  conference  committees,  no  spe- 
cific reasons  are  necessary. 

When  8.  5  was  referred  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  title  I  was  split  off  from  S. 
6  and  then  reported  out  as  Senate  Res- 
(rtution  9,  which  is  before  us  today.  How- 
erer.  the  Senate  Resolution  9  on  the 
Hon-  today  Is  neither  the  original  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9  nor  Is  it  title  I  of  8. 


5  as  reported  by  the  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations Committee. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  suspend.  On  whose 
time  Is  he  proceeding? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  2  minutes  on  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On 
which? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Senate  Resolution  9,  the 
resolution  before  us. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  ]a  the 
Chair's  understanding  that  the  time  on 
Senate  Resolution  9  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  Does  he 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
on  both  sides  of  it.  I  have  it  only  on  one 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  other  side,  I  am  advised,  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Not  on  the  resolution 

/tself.   That  was   on   the   amoidment. 

The  committee  amendment  Is  pending 

and  there  is  time  on  the  resolution  imder 

the  imanlmous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  there  not  1  hour  on 
the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTiere  is 
1  hour  on  the  resoluti<xi.  The  time  is 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  Senator  Roth 
and  Senator  Chiles,  and  their  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  distinguished  chairman  would 
have  no  objection,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  expand  the  time  a  little  bit. 

TIME   FOE    DEBATE   EXTENDED    30    MINUTES 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  allotted  to  Mr. 
Chiles  be  extended  for  an  additional 
20  minutes,  and  10  minutes  to  the  cliair- 
man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Rules  Committee 
version  of  Senate  Resolution  9  covers 
only  standing  committees  or  any  sub- 
committee of  a  standing  committee.  It 
does  not  cover  select  or  special  commit- 
tees. It  does  not  cover  conference  com- 
mlttes.  It  does  not  cover  joint  commit- 
tees. It  also  eliminates  a  uniform  set  of 
rules  for  all  Senate  committees  by  stat- 
ing that  the  above  provisions  shall  apply 
unless  the  committee  adopts  a  different 
set  of  rules  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress  "to  protect  Its  own  needs  and 
at  the  same  time  conform  to  the  public 
Interest."  This  would  mean  that  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  could  set  what- 
ever rules  it  wanted  for  itself.  Not  only 
would  there  be  no  uniformity  among 
Senate  committees,  but  committees 
could  even  set  rules  less  conducive  to 
openness  than  they  now  have. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
the  Senate  should  reject  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee version  of  Senate  Resolution  9  so 
that  we  can  then  go  back  to  the  original 
text  of  Senate  Resolution  9  as  the  bill 
under  discussion  today.  I  will  be  work- 
ing with  my  colleagues  on  the  Oovem- 


ment Operations  Committee  today  to  at- 
tempt to  have  strong  open  committee 
provisions. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee adopted  a  strong  open  cqpunittee 
rule  at  the  beginning  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress which  has  permitted  pubUc  access 
and  exposure  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  work  of  the  committee  has 
not  suffered  due  to  openness.  Indeed,  I 
feel  it  has  definitely  been  enhanced.  I 
feel  that  no  one  need  fear  having  his 
committee  meetings  open.  But,  in  cases 
where  national  security,  personnel  mat- 
ters, personal  privacy,  law  enforcement 
secrets,  or  trade  secrets  are  involved,  a 
committee  can  vote  to  close  its  meetings. 
But  the  presumption  in  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  today  is  openness,  imless  the 
necessity  arises  to  close  a  meeting,  not 
the  other  way  around. 

Mr.  President,  just  in  closing,  I  wouI(! 
like  to  say  I  have  Ustened  with  great  in- 
terest to  some  of  the  objections.  It  is  very 
fortunate  that  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  has  operated  under  this 
rule  all  this  year.  It  has  the  Permanent 
Investigating  Subcommittee  dealing  with 
highly  sensitive  matters,  and  at  no  time, 
were  our  procediu"es  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs;  and  at  no  time  have  we 
been  subjected  to  criticism. 

I  feel  this  period  of  testing  we  have 
had  now  with  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  in  all  of  the  work  of 
our  committee  in  many  areas,  highly 
sensitive,  have  deflnitdiy  proven  the 
value  of  this  procedm-e. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  John  Pearson,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Permanent  Investigations  be  granted 
access  to  the  floor  during  the  debate  and 
votes  on  Senate  Resolution  9  and  S.  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  give  very  high  praise  to  Senators 
Chilxs,  Roth,  and  Percy  for  making 
this  resolution  possible. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 9  as  originally  Introduced  by 
Senator  Chiles  and  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  wording  adopted  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

As  representatives  of  the  people  in  a 
democracy,  the  Senate  has  a  special  ob- 
ligation to  conduct  its  business  in  a  way 
that  is  fully  open  to  the  public.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  know  wliat  its  rep- 
resentatives are  doing  when  they  conduct 
the  people's  business.  Senate  Resolution 
9  would  translate  these  principles  into 
reality  in  compliance  with  the  vote  this 
year  in  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican caucuses. 

Senate  Resolution  9  is  patterned  very 
closely  on  the  rules  governing  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
which  the  Senate  approved  last  year  by 
a  vote  of  55  to  26.  It  would  require  all 
meetings,  including  hearings,  of  each 
standing,  select  or  special  committee  to 
be  open  to  the  public.  It  would  allow,  4 
however,  Senate  committees  to  vote  in 
open  sessions  to  close  a  meeting  for  cer- 
tain specified  reasons  wherever  neoes- 
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sary.  These  grounds  cover  such  matters 
as  national  security,  Invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy,  staff  personnel,  trade 
secrets,  and  law  enforcement  investiga- 
tions. 

A  similar  provision  was  contained  in 
titie  I  of  S.  5  which  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee  imanimously  re- 
ported on  Jixly  31. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee has  conducted  all  of  its  full  com- 
mittee markups  In  open  session  for  2 
years.  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  practice  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
public.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  practice 
has  not  inhibited  the  committee's  dis- 
cussion or  unnecessarily  lengthened  its 
meetings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  to  the  con- 
trary. Every  member  of  the  committee 
realizes  that  it  is  open,  and  there  is  very 
little  time  wasted.  The  discussions  are 
pertinent  and  to  the  point  and,  from  my 
experience  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  find  that  our  work  has  been 
expedited  Instead  of  having  been  delayed. 
Open  meetings  allow  the  press  and  the 
public  to  learn  exacUy  what  action  the 
committee  takes  and  why.  The  chance 
for  news  leaks  and  distorted  accounts 
are  eliminated.  Any  chance  that  secrecy 
will  lead  to  public  distrust  or  suspicion 
is  avoided. 

Other  committees  have  also  adopted 
open  meeting  rules.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  have  had  similar 
rules  since  1973.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  has  followed  a  rvUe  of 
openness  since  it  was  created  last  year. 
These  committees  have  successfully 
considered  a  number  of  Important  bills  in 
open  sessions  such  as  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  (S.  662),  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (S.  1271),  strip  min- 
ing legislation  (S.  7).  and  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  legislation  (S.  521). 

The  experience  in  the  Hoiise  indicates 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  committee 
meetings  may  be  open  to  the  public.  In 
1972,  about  half  of  all  committee  meet- 
ings in  the  House  were  closed.  Since  the 
House  changed  its  rules  in  1973  to  create 
a  presumption  of  openness,  however, 
about  90  percent  of  its  meetings  have 
been  open.  This  shows  that  openness  is 
widely  applicable  to  all  committees 
regardless  of  the  natiu-e  of  their  work. 
As  a  participant  in  a  number  of  open 
conference  committee  meetings  last  year 
I  also  know  that  open  meetings  do  not 
hinder  the  work  of  conferences.  Twelve 
conferences  successfully  met  in  open  ses- 
sion in  1974.  The  House  has  already  ap- 
proved a  rule  that  would  make  confer- 
ence committees  open  unless  the  man- 
agers for  either  the  House  or  Senate 
voted  to  close  them. 

Legislatures  in  some  35  States  have 
laws  making  the  deliberations  of  legis- 
lative committees  open  to  the  public. 

Clearly  open  government  is  not  a  no- 
tion that  must  be  limited  to  Just  one 
House  or  to  just  one  type  of  committee. 
Today  the  Senate  should  not  miss  its 
opportunity  to  also  go  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely on  record  in  favor  of  a  rule  of 
openness. 


This  rule  of  openness  should  be  gen- 
erally applicable  to  all  Senate  commit- 
tees. The  Senate  should  agree  on  the 
general  reasons  which  justify  a  commit- 
tee closing  its  meeting  and  establish  the 
principle  that  each  meeting  should  be 
open  unless  it  falls  within  any  of  these 
reasons.  Senate  Resolution  9  as  originally 
introduced  would  do  all  this.  At  the  same 
time  the  resolution  will  allow  any  com- 
mittee to  conduct  its  business  in  private 
where  necessary. 

The  rules  governing  hearings  pres- 
ently require  a  committee  to  meet  In 
the  open  unless  It  must  close  the  meeting 
for  one  of  three  specified  reasons.  To  my 
knowledge,  committees  have  had  no  dif- 
ficulty operating  under  this  rule.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  Senate  should  have 
significant  difficulty  operating  other 
committee  meetings  under  a  similar  rule. 

The  full  Senate  has  always  considered, 
amended,  and  passed  legislation  in  pub- 
lic session.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Senate's  preliminary,  but  equally  Im- 
portant consideration  of  the  same  legis- 
lation in  committee  should  not  also  be 
open  to  the  public. 

Senate  Resolution  9  will  still  let  each 
committee  close  a  meeting  where  neces- 
sary. But  only  approval  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 9  as  originally  Introduced  will  put 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  in  favor  of  open- 
ness in  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  This  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  The  people  have  a  right 
to  know  whether  the  entire  Senate  is 
willing  to  take  forceful  action  to  open  its 
committee  proceedings  to  the  public,  not 
just  whether  a  few  committees  are  will- 
ing to  do  so. 

Senate  Resolution  12,  a  companion 
resolution  to  Senate  Resolution  9,  would 
establish  the  same  Important  principle 
of  openness  for  conference  committees. 
At  the  same  time,  it  preserves  the  right 
of  the  Senate  managers  to  close  any  con- 
ference it  feels  must  be  closed.  It  makes 
equally  good  sense. 

In  1913  Woodrow  Wilson  character- 
ized legislative  secrecy  in  the  following 
way: 

Those  are  private  processes.  Those  are 
processes  which  stand  between  the  people 
and  the  things  that  are  promised  them,  and 
I  say  that  untu  you  drive  all  of  those  things 
Into  the  open,  you  are  not  connected  with 
yoxiT  government;  you  are  not  represented; 
you  are  not  participants  In  your  govern- 
ment. Such  a  scheme  of  government  by  pri- 
vate understanding  deprives  you  of  repre- 
sentation, deprives  the  people  of  representa- 
tive Institutions.  It  has  got  to  be  put  Into  the 
heads  of  legislators  that  public  business  Is 
public  business. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  for 
a  meaningful  policy  of  openness. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
Senate  Resolution  9  as  originally  intro- 
duced, and  to  adopt  a  rule  requiring  con- 
ference committees  as  well  to  be  open 
to  the  public. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  see  my  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee here,  and  I  know  there  were  great 
questions  raised  by  many  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  concerning  open 
sessions. 

Yet.  as  I  look  back  at  the  open  ses- 
sions we  have  had — and  I  would  say  the 
inclination  of  our  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  have  as  many  open  sessions 


as  possible — it  has  not  delayed  the  work 
of  the  Finance  Committee  either;  these 
complex  matters  in  open  session  have 
expedited  the  tvork  and,  I  believe,  the 
open  sessions  have  brought  better  work 
from  the  committee  than  closed  sessions. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  continue  the  open  sessions  as  long  as 
we  have  a  rule  that  that  does  not  pre- 
clude us  from  doing  certain  things  we 
should  do. 

For  example,  the  proposal  that  was 
made  by  the  Senator  and  his  cosponsors 

In  the  beginning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
I  be  £dlowed  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  Is  yielding.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
more  than  meets  the  eye  here.  For  one 
thing,  this  proposal  should  be  amended  to 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The 
rules  of  the  Senate  place  a  burden  on  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  clear  the  galleries  if 
they  are  engaging  in  a  demonstration 
that  prevents  the  Senate  from  moving 
in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  this  proposal 
should  be  similarly  amended. 

I  have  never  seen  a  case  where  the 
Presiding  Officer  was  forced  to  clear  the 
galleries,  but  if  the  Presiding  Officer  does 
not  have  that  power,  then  It  is  almost  a 
standing  invitation  for  someone  to  break 
up  any  meeting  by  just  conducting  a  dis- 
orderly demonstration.  That  should  be 
taken  care  of. 

Furthermore,  this  proposal  fails  to 
make  clear  that  a  closed  meeting  should 
be  held  where  we  are  discussing  the  ne- 
gotiating position  of  the  United  States 
In  an  International  conference. 

The  Senator  is  well  aware,  for  example, 
that  those  who  come  to  tell  us  what  we 
hope  to  achieve  in  these  trade  negotia- 
tions should  be  expected  to  tell  us  not 
only  what  the  position  of  the  United 
States  is,  but  what  the  fallback  position 
would  be,  what  we  think  we  would  set- 
tie  for  if  we  cannot  get  what  we  are 
asking  for. 

I  really  do  not  think  that  they  could 
hope  to  protect  this  Nation's  interest 
and  discuss  these  matters  with  us  un- 
less they  could  do  so  confidentially,  other- 
wise. I  think  they  would  have  to  refuse 
to  tell  us. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield.  I  agree  with  him.  but  I  beUeve 
the  committee  took  care  of  that  by  one 
of  the  exceptions: 

Matters  relating  to  trade  secrets  or  fi- 
nancial  or  commercial  Information. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  that,  together 
with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STONE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  seek  3  mhiutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  3  mhiutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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Sezutor  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Ifr.  STONE.  BCr.  President,  the  clialr- 
man  of  the  Rules  Committee  has  Just 
attempted  to  make  a  distinction  without 
a  difference  in  saying  that  secrecy  Is  bad, 
but  confidentiality  Is  good. 

That  Is  the  same  thing  that  tlie  most 
recent  President  was  tiying  to  do  In  call- 
ing the  shield  of  secrecy  "executive  prlv- 
Uege." 

What  it  is  is  attempting  to  call  some- 
thing confidentiality  and  In  reality  claim- 
ing leglslatlTe  privilege. 

When  this  S«iator,  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee,  sought  to  open 
the  energy  conference  now  in  progress 
to  the  public,  several  protested  that  open- 
ing such  a  sensitive  conference — it  is 
probably  the  most  vital  conference  that 
we  have  had  this  year — that  opening  It 
to  the  public  would  bring  on  grandstand- 
ing and  outside  pressures  and  a  delay  of 
the  work. 

Instead,  within  1  day  after  the  confer- 
ence was  open  and  commenced.  Chair- 
man Haklet  Staggers  of  the  House  side, 
and  the  full  conference,  complimented 
all  of  the  conferees. 

llie  fact  was  that  we  were  moving  and 
we  were  moving  rapidly,  efcectlvely  and 
efficiently. 

I  understand  how  uncomfortable  it 
must  be  in  trying  to  dive  Into  the  ice  cold 
pool  of  total  openness.  But  In  the  State 
of  Florida,  where  we  liave  done  that,  we 
find  that  after  a  couple  of  laps  of  the 
pool,  it  gets  to  be  very  comfortable. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
grandstanding  that  otherwise  is  predict- 
ed Is  put  at  a  minimum  because  the  pub- 
lic and  its  observers  through  the  press 
catch  it  for  or  what  it  Is. 

So  the  Junior  Senator  from  Florida 
urges  the  defeat  of  this  amendment  and 
the  sustenance  and  the  passage  of  the 
basic  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Idx.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

First  of  all.  I  Join  my  colleagues  In 
commending  Senator  CntLts,  Senator 
Stdhz,  Senator  Roth,  and  Senator  Percy 
for  pursuing  this  matter  with  the  dili- 
gence that  they  have,  for  also  carrying 
their  arguments  to  the  caucuses  of  both 
the  Democrat  and  Republican  parties 
in  the  Senate  earlier  this  year. 

I  think  Senator  Stone,  by  his  state- 
ment refustaig  to  participate  In  meetings 
which  are  closed,  has  pointed  up  this  is- 
sue in  a  way  which  is  increasingly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  vigorously  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Senators  to  restore  Senate 
Resolution  9  to  the  meaningful  "sun- 
shine" reform  it  should  be  if  the  Senate 
is  to  function  as  an  open  institution  in 
our  opea  form  of  government. 

The  question  before  us  is  a  simple 
one — whether  the  public  business  of  the 
Senate  is  to  be  carried  out  in  public. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  overdue  for 
our  Senate  committee  meetings  and  our 
Senate  conferences  on  legislation  with 


the  House  to  be  carried  out  in  open  ses- 
sicms  open  to  the  public,  subject  only  to 
the  strict  exceptions  provided  In  Senate 
Resolutions  9  and  12  as  originally  intro- 
duced, and  in  S.  5  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Secrecy  is  the  enemy  of  democracy.  It 
is  also  the  servant  of  delay  and  incom- 
petence, of  obstruction  and  arbitrari- 
ness and  corruption.  Even  worse,  secrecy 
breeds  the  appearance  of  these  serious 
evils,  even  when  they  may  not  exist  in 
fact. 

In  ways  like  these,  secrecy  and  the 
aura  of  secrecy  undermine  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  Congress  and  the 
institutions  of  our  government,  at  a  time 
when  public  confidence  in  Congress  and 
government  is  already  touching  historic 
lows.  We  have  to  take  a  stand  to  stop 
the  slide.  We  cannot  afford  to  sink  still 
lower. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing 
about  today's  debate  Is  that  the  debate 
Is  taking  place  at  all.  The  reform  efforts 
of  recent  years  have  taught  us  that  Con- 
gress can  function  better,  that  Congress 
can  improve  its  self-respect,  and  the  re- 
spect in  which  the  public  holds  us,  by 
reforming  our  procedures  and  opening 
up  ova  actions  to  public  scrutiny  and 
attention. 

In  a  variety  of  ways,  we  have  been 
moving  in  the  Senate  in  recent  years*  to- 
ward changes  and  reforms  In  areas  like 
campaign  financing,  lobbying,  and  the 
control  of  the  Federal  budget.  We  are 
breaking  the  stranglehold  of  seniority  on 
the  committee  system  and  committee 
chairmanships.  We  have  formed  an  in- 
dependent commission  to  study  our  Sen- 
ate procedures  and  recommend  reforms, 
and  we  are  opening  up  government 
agencies  to  responsible  requests  for  in- 
formation from  the  public  in  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

Now  we  can  take  another  major  step 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  action 
by  Congress  at  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant stages  of  our  responsibility — our 
committee  markup  sessions,  where  the 
vast  majority  of  the  real  business  of 
Congress  is  carried  out,  and  in  our  con- 
ferences with  the  House,  where  the  final 
shaiTe  of  bills  Is  hammered  out  before 
they  are  presented  to  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

None  of  us  need  have  any  reservations 
about  the  Impact  of  these  reforms.  A 
number  of  Senate  committees  and  a 
number  of  Senate-House  conferences 
have  already  experimented  with  open 
meetings  and  that  point  has  been  elab- 
orated during  debate.  They  have  found 
the  experience  not  only  satisfactory  but 
desirable — not  least  t)ecause  committee 
members  are  more  likely  to  arrive  on  time 
for  committee  sessions,  and  to  arrive 
better  prepared  to  do  committee  busi- 
ness. As  a  result,  committee  work  is  ex- 
pedited, sessions  are  more  productive, 
and  Congress  is  better  served. 

The  Budget  Reform  Act  already  re- 
quires that  sessions  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Budget  Committees  must  be 
open  to  the  public.  As  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  has  recently  reported,  the  ex- 
perience with  open  meetings  has  been  so 
successful  that  these  two  new  companion 
committees  have  agreed  to  open  their 


Senate-House  conference  sessions  to  the 
public,  although  they  are  not  required  to 
do  so  by  the  statute.  In  the  case  of  Senate 
committee  markup  sessions,  the  Chiles 
proposals  are  carefully  drafted  to  require 
all  sessions  to  be  open,  except  In  the  lim- 
ited range  of  situations  where  closed  ses- 
sions may  be  appropriate — such  as  na- 
tional defense  and  confidential  aspects 
of  foreign  policy,  trade  secrets,  and  other 
sensitive  financial  Information,  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  matters,  criminal  in- 
vestigations and  charges  of  misconduct, 
and  personal  privacy  considerations. 

These  exceptions  will  apply  only  if  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  a  committee 
or  subcommittee  present  at  a  markup 
session  determines  that  they  are  appli- 
cable. The  exceptions  are  carefiilly 
drafted  to  give  generous  protection  to 
the  legitimate  needs  of  congressional 
business  and  the  confidentiality  of  sen- 
sitive information.  But  the^  accomplish 
these  goals  without  allowing  the  excep- 
tions to  swallow  up  the  principle  of  open- 
ness, and  without  falling  into  the  error 
of  delegating  too  much  latitude  to  each 
committee  to  close  its  business  to  the 
public. 

In  the  case  of  conference  committee 
sessions,  the  reforms  proposed  by  the 
Roth  amendment  will  require  conference 
meetings  to  be  open  to  the  public  un- 
less a  majority  of  either  the  Senate  or 
House  conferees  votes  to  close  them.  As 
originally  Introduced,  the  provisions  on 
open  conference  meetings  contained  ex- 
ceptions similar  to  those  applicable  to 
Senate  committee  meetings.  But  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
adopted  a  rules  change  for  its  conferees 
similar  to  the  pending  Senate  proposal. 
Implementation  of  the  House  change  is 
contingent  on  Senate  action.  Although  I 
would  have  preferred  to  apply  the  same 
restrictive  exceptions  to  open  conference 
meetings  as  we  are  applying  to  open 
Senate  committee  meetings,  I  believe  we 
should  act  at  this  time  to  adopt  the  Roth 
amendment.  By  such  action,  the  open 
conference  requirement  will  take  effect 
immediately,  without  requiring  further 
action  by  the  House. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that 
these  reforms  sure  overdue.  Unlike  other 
institutional  reforms  In  recent  years,  the 
Senate  Is  well  behind  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  this  Issue.  We  are  also 
well  behind  the  States — 49  of  the  50 
States  now  have  open  meetings  laws,  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  State 
legislatures  require  open  committee 
meetings. 

In  fact,  the  Senate  is  in  danger  of  being 
the  caboose  on  this  open  government  re- 
form. By  acting  now  to  pass  these  meas- 
ures, we  can  at  least  end  that  stigma, 
if  not  avoid  it.  And  in  the  process,  we 
shall  become  more  accountable  to  our 
constituents  than  we  have  ever  been 
before. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

If  neither  side  yields  time 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  What  is  the  time  sit- 
uation now.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  says  that  as  far  as  time  on  the 
bill  is  concerned,  there  are  14  minutes 
for  the  proponents  and  11  minutes  for 
the  opponents.  Half  an  hour  on  the 
committee  amendment  has  not  been 
used. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  hi  order  to  yield  back  the 
time  on  the  committee  amendment,  at 
which  time  the  committee  amendment 
would  be  open  for  further  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianl- 
mous  consent  that  Mike  Stem  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  fioor.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS  and  Mr.  ROTH  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
Is  seeking  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  Parliamentarian  advises  that  if 
all  time  is  yielded  back  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  then  the  committee 
amendment  would  be  ready  for  a  vote, 
imless  there  is  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Does  the  Senator  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  just  wanted  to  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  offer  an  sunendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  before  all  time  is 
yielded  back  In  this  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  imderstands  that  the  time  would 
have  to  be  used  or  yielded  back  before 
an  amendment  would  be  in  order  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  Uie 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  opposition  Is  will- 
ing, I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  order  that  amendments 
would  be  In  order. 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  I  understand,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  wishes 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  and  feels  he  carmot  do  so 
until  time  is  yielded  back? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  what  the  Parlia- 
mentarian has  just  said. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  that  Is  correct,  though 
I  do  not  understand  It,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  A  parliamentary  Inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  committee  amendment 
has  not  been  accepted  yet:  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  committee  amendment  hM 
not  been  acted  npon. 


Mr.  ROTH.  Once  there  is  a  vote  on 
it,  if  it  is  accepted,  then  it  is  open  to 
amendment;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  If 
the  amendment  should  be  agreed  to,  then 
it  would  not  be  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  Is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  willing  to  yield 
his  time  back,  and  I  am  willing  to  yield 
my  time  back  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHTT.es.  a  parliamentary  Inquiry, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  time  is  not  yielded 
back,  it  would  still  be  in  order,  once  time 
Imd  expired,  would  it  not,  for  them  to 
seek  to  amend  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of    my  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  l}een  yielded  back. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  line  8,  page  4,  after  the  word  "Interest." 
insert  the  fbUowlng:  "In  accordance  with  the 
limitations  set  forth  above  In  this  paragraph 
In  parenthesis." 

Mr.  TAFT  assumed  the  Chair  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  address  the  point  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MnsKnE)  earlier  during  the  colloquy  so 
as  to  make  clear  that  that  portion  of  sec- 
tion Kb),  paragraph  1,  relating  to  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  by  any  committee  fol- 
lowing the  appointment  of  its  member- 
ship at  the  commencement  of  each  Con- 
gress would  be  based  upon  the  justifica- 
tion set  forth  In  the  parentheses  begin- 
ning on  line  18,  page  3,  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 9. 

In  other  words,  any  standing  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress  could,  following  the  ap- 
pointment of  its  membership,  adopt  a 
rule  siiecifically  prescribing  a  different 
procedure  to  protect  Its  own  needs  and  to 
conform  to  the  public  interest,  to  wit, 
"Unless  the  testimony  to  be  taken"  at  any 
hearing  or  meeting  "related  to  a  matter 
of  national  security  or  tended  to  refiect 
adversely  on  the  character  or  reputation 
of  the  witness  or  any  other  individual,  or 
divulge  matters  deemed  confidential 
under  other  provisions  of  law  or  Govern- 
ment regulations." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  matter  is 


clear.  The  Senator  from  Maine  raised  the 
question.  I  think  it  was  a  logical  question 
and  was  a  point  well  taken.  This  amend- 
ment is  Intended  to  abet  that  point  and 
to  clarify  the  language  so  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  committees  in  adopting  rules 
at  the  beginning  of  any  new  Congress 
could  provide  for  closed  sessions  only  un- 
der the  circumstances  as  set  forth  in  the 
verbiage  contained  in  the  parenthesis. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  trjrlng  to  do,  it  is  to  apply  the 
limitations  on  page  3  that  are  in  the 
parenthesis  to  the  following  sections 
where  there  Is  a  different  procedure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  But  if  I  also  imderstand, 
so  long  SIS  It  faXls  within  those  limita- 
tions— I  am  not  saying  that  it  would — 
the  comoilttee  rules  could  provide  that  a 
chairman  alone  could  close  the  commit- 
tee as  long  as  it  was  within  those  re- 
straints. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  that  would 
not  be  correct. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Let  me  ask  it  a  litUe  dif- 
ferently. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  commit- 
tee would  have  to  authorize  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  appreciate  that.  A  new 
committee  is  formed  with  its  new  mem- 
bers and  they  adopt  the  rule,  according 
to  the  procediu-es  set  out  in  the 
section 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  By  a  record 
vote. 

Mr.  ROTH.  By  a  record  vote 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  in  open 
session. 

Mr.  ROTH,  l^at  the  committee  subse- 
quently could  be  closed  for  national  secu- 
rity purposes  by  action,  let  us  say,  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  together. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  COTl- 
mittee  authorized  that,  but  that  wdUld 
be 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 
Comes  January  and  we  have  a  new 
Armed  Services  Committee.  They,  in  open 
session,  by  a  majority  rule,  vote  that  the 
procedure  will  be  henceforth  during  the 
current  2  years  that  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  can  decide  whether 
or  not  to  close  the  committee  for  national 
security  purposes.  That  could  be  done 
subsequently  in  closed  session.  If  they 
wanted  to  do  It. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  the  orig- 
inal action. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
original  action.  I  am  talking  about  sub- 
sequent action.  So  it  would  be  ijerfectly 
possible  for  one  man  to  make  that  deci- 
sion if  the  committee  w£^  willing  to  dele- 
gate that  authority  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee,  by  a  record  vote  in 
open  session,  authorized  the  chairman 
to  do  that,  then  that  would  be  a  rule  of 
the  committee  for  that  Congress. 

Mr.  ROTH.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  no  limitations  on  the  kind  of 
procedures  that  could  be  set  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Pardon? 
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Mr.  ROTH.  There  would  be  no  limita- 
ttoDS  OD  tbe  iirocedures.  I  mean  could 
a  chairman  not  do  it.  or  by  a  rimpj^ 
majority,  or  by  less  thain  a  Quonim? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Whatever  the 
committee  authorized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Whatever  the  committee 
originally  authorized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Whatever  the 
majori^  of  the  committee  originally 
authorized.  But  once  in  closed  session  a 
majority  of  the  committee  could  also  vote 
to  osma  that  session. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  ojiens  the  door  very,  very 
wldCyWe  could  give  very  broad  authority 
to  9ive  or  two  people  to  malce  as  a  general 
^^pA»  a  closed  session. 
^^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  understand 
this,  there  would  be  no  limitation  as  to 
how  often  they  have  to  act  on  that  We 
are  really  closing  the  door  very  substan- 
tially by  this  proposed  change. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  the  door  is 
not  being  closed  substantially  or  other- 
wise. In  the  first  place,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  would  have  to  vote  in 
open  session  by  record  vote  to  authorize 
the  chairman  to  go  into  closed  session 
and  only  then  would  he  be  authorized  to 
go  into  closed  session  under  certain  well- 
defined  limitations  Uiat  are  set  forth  in 
the  language  of  the  committee  substitute. 
At  any  time  after  such  committee  went 
into  closed  session,  a  majority  of  the 
committee  would  have  the  right  to  vote 
to  open  the  session  again.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  under  rule  XXXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  any 
Senator  may  ask  that  there  be  a  closed 
session  of  the  Senate.  He  does  not  have 
to  state  his  reasons.  It  need  only  be  that, 
in  his  opinion,  ample  and  proper  reasons 
exist  to  request  a  closed  session.  If  that 
Member  is  seconded  by  a  second  Mem- 
ber, the  Senate  automatically  goes  into 
closed  session,  and  the  Chair  orders  the 
doors  to  be  closed  and  the  galleries  to 
be  cleared.  Once  in  closed  session,  of 
course,  a  majority  of  the  Senators  can 
vote  to  go  back  into  open  sesslc«i. 

We  are  not  requiring,  in  the  commit- 
tee substitute,  that  kind  of  a  rule  to  ap- 
ply to  cmnmittees  or  subcommittees.  But 
I  want  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  the  present  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Smate  do  allow  two  Senators  to  put  the 
Senate  into  closed  session  without  any 
explanation  of  their  reason,  and  that 
once  in  closed  session,  the  majority  may 
vote  to  go  back  into  open  session. 

Under  the  rule  proposed  here  by  the 
committee,  any  committee  could,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Congress,  establish  a 
rule  to  authorize  closed  sessions  to  meet 
certain  circumstances  that  might  arise 
during  the  course  of  that  Congress,  and 
at  any  time  a  majority  of  the  committee 
wished  to  open  the  sessions  of  that  com- 
mittee it  could  vote  to  do  so,  even  though 
the  matter  thought  to  be  sensitive  was 
still  under  discussion. 

The  language  I  have  proposed  In  my 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute 
would  clarify  the  intent  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  committee  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment.  It  would 
bring  out  that  clear  intent,  and  make 
it  comport  with  the  intent  that  the  dis- 
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tinguished  Senator  from  Maine  expressed 
concern  about,  and  that  he  felt  ought 
to  be  the  intent,  although  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  chairman  or  with  me,  for 
that  matter,  as  to  what  the  clear  Intent 
of  this  verbiage  is.  This  amendment 
would  serve  to  clarify  that. 

Mr.  BfCUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  does  approve  it  to  that  ex- 
tent, with  one  reservation,  which  I  think 
represents  the  difference  of  view  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  myself,  which  is  that  in  my 
view  we  have  had  experience  under  the 
open  rule  that  is  sufficient  to  adopt  it  as 
a  permanent  rule,  and  the  Senator  be- 
lieves, for  the  reasons  he  has  expressed, 
that  the  committees  ought  to  be  given 
more  flexibility  than  that.  I  think  that, 
now,  is  the  difference  between  us.  But  I 
think  his  amendment  clarifying  the  lim- 
itations under  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittees could  exercise  that  flexibility  has 
improved  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee substitute. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one.  But,  addressing  my- 
self to  the  basic  question  which  is  raised 
in  the  choice  between  the  original  text 
and  the  proposed  committee  amendment, 
it  seems  to  me  that  rule  XXXV  of  the 
Senate  points  up  a  dIfHculty  which  I 
think  many  Senators  may  be  overlooking. 
It  is  recognized  in  all  of  these  versions 
that  there  are  some  matters  which  legiti- 
mately should  be  handled  and  discussed 
in  closed  session:  matters  involving  na- 
tional security,  matters  that  tend  to  de- 
Tame  or  impugn  the  integrity  of  individ- 
uals, and  so  on. 

Rule  XXXV  recognizes  that  the  dis- 
cussion and  debate  on  whether  or  not  a 
particular  matter  fits  in  that  category  is 
a  matter  to  be  discussed  by  the  Senate  in 
closed  session.  In  other  words,  any  Sena- 
tor, with  the  support  of  another  Senator, 
can  close  the  doors  of  the  Senate  and 
can  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  In- 
formation or  details  justifying  why  the 
matter  should  be  handled  in  closed  ses- 
sion. 

I  do  not  imderstand  how,  if  a  Senator 
believes  that  the  matter  about  to  be  dis- 
cussed involves  national  security,  he  Is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  convince  his  col- 
leagues in  open  session  that  the  matter 
involves  national  security.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  arguments  he  would  have  to 
present  would  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  should  be  presented  in  closed  ses- 
sion. If  we  recognize  that  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  would  decide  that  kind  of  a  ques- 
tion in  closed  session,  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  making  it  awfully  difficult  for  a  com- 
mittee to  make  a  similar  decision  which 
could  be  just  as  impor^nt. 

I  would  not  be  quite  so  concerned  If  the 
so-caUed  sunshine  resolution  followed 
^e  guidelines  and  provisloas  of  Senate 
Rule  XXXV.  In  other  words,  all  meet- 
ings of  the  committees  should  be  open 
unless  upon  motion  of  one  Senator  sec- 
onded by  another,  the  committee  would 
go  into  closed  session  to  consider  whether 


the  committee  should  proceed  in  closed 
session,  and  no  other  business  could  be 
transacted  except  to  decide  that  motion. 
Of  course,  as  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  pointed  out,  a  majority 
could  immediately  turn  around  and  vote 
to  open  It  up.  not  having  been  ccmvinced 
that  there  was  justiflable  reason  to  be  in 
closed  session. 

With  that  kind  of  a  question.  I  have 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  original  ver- 
sion. I  think  the  committee  version  is 
better,  unless  we  would  conform  to  the 
Senate  rule  In  terms  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  15  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield 
Mr.  CHILES.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  agree  if  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  be  willing  to 
consent?  I  do  not  think  it  goes  as  far  as 
Senate  Resolution  9  goes,  and  I  would 
still  oppose  it,  but  I  would  think  if  we 
could  adopt  it  by  unanimous  consent,  we 
would  be  in  a  position  of  moving  to  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended. 
Mr.  ROTH.  That  would  be  agreeable 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
object.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  address  himself  to  the 
question    I    have    raised.    Because    we 
would  then  be  in  a  position  of  voting  on 
the  committee  amendment,  and  would 
be  at  a  point  where  it  would  be  difficult 
to  consider  this  question  again. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Is  the  Senator  suggesting 
that  the  original  language  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  him.  If  we  added  an  additional 
provision,  I  guess  It  would  be  section  5, 
providing  that  two  members  of  a  com- 
mittee could  close  a  session  only  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  closed  session?  Is  that  what 
the  Senator  Is  suggesting? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  would  certainly 
be  an  improvement.  My  question  is.  If 
you  need  a  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee in  open  session  to  close  the  committee 
meeting,  how  do  you.  in  open  session, 
convince  your  colleagues  that  the  matter 
they  are  about  to  take  up  Involves  na- 
tional security?  Are  we  supposed  to  do 
that  In  open  session?  That  is  the  kind 
of  situation  in  which  we  are  going  to  put 
all  committees  of  the  Senate.  I  realize  It 
is  not  very  important  in  many  commit- 
tees. Maybe  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  never  would  have  that  kind  of  a 
problem.  But  other  committees  do 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  have  not  had  ex- 
perience with  all  contingencies  covered 
by  the  five  positions  in  the  original  text, 
but  we  had  experience  with  some. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  Item  2, 
which  has  to  do  with  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff 
management  or  procedure,  when  such 
mat^firs  arise  Involving  a  frank  discus- 
sion of  possible  candidates  for  commlt- 
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tee  staffing,  in  my  case  the  chairman 
advises  the  committee  that  that  is  the 
nature  of  the  discussion  that  we  are 
about  to  imdertake  and  that  I  would 
recommend  that  we  close  the  session  for 
that  purpose.  We  do  not  actually  get  into 
the  detail  of  the  matter.  We  do  not  have 
to  make  a  case,  deciding  the  substance 
of  why  we  go  into  closed  session.  I  would 
think  that  what  was  proposed  to  be  dis- 
cussed is  classified  information,  and  that 
the  chairman  advising  the  committee 
that  what  he  wants  to  put  before  them 
is  certain  classified  information  Is  suf- 
ficient in  and  of  itself  to  justify  a  vote 
to  go  into  closed  session.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  to  go  into  great  detail  about  the 
discussion  that  will  take  place.  So  I  do 
not  think  it  is  quite  as  complicated  as 
might  appear  on  the  face  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  perhaps,  has  a  useful 
suggestion  to  obviate  the  kind  of  problem 
that  disturbs  the  distinguished  minority 
whip.  I  certainly  would  be  interested  in 
pursuing  that  because  it  could  conceiv- 
ably, in  some  circumstances,  create  diffi- 
culties of  persuading  a  majority  to  make 
a  decision  on  closing  the  meeting. 
■  Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  Is  nothing  per- 
sonal in  this.  But  there  are  Senators  who 
do  not  believe  that  any  session  should  be 
closed — maybe  I  am  wrong  on  that — emd 
who  would  be  very  reluctant  to  go  along 
only  with  the  suggestion  that  something 
involves  national  security.  They  would 
want  to  be  convinced.  Are  we  going  to 
convince  them  in  private?  Maybe  that  is 
what  would  be  done.  But  that  is  going  to 
be  against  the  sunshine  rule.  We  have  to 
convince  them  in  open  public  session. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  would  happen,  if 
either  side  of  such  an  issue  were  oper- 
ative, is  the  committee  might  well  make 
it  possible  for  itself  to  act.  The  situation 
would  clarify  itself. 

But  I  have  no  objection  pursuing  the 
suggestion,  provided  that  going  Into 
closed  session  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  one  of  these  con- 
ditions is  limited  to  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  can  conceive  of  the 
situation,  for  example,  where  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  Individual  might  be  involved 
in  a  hearing,  and  the  question  might  be 
much  more  difficult  than  the  question  of 
whether  national  security  is  involved.  It 
might  take  a  good  deal  of  factual  infor- 
mation and  argument  to  convince  the 
committee,  particularly  In  a  difficult 
case,  that  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  In- 
dividual, and  would  be  an  unwarranted 
invasion  of  his  civil  rights,  or  whatever. 
It  might  not  be  able  to  make  the  case  in 
open  session  with6ut  doing  the  very 
damage  that  should  be  avoided. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  agree.  The  Sen- 
ator is  raising  a  legitimate  point.  I  think 
it  is  manageable  along  the  lines  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. Of  course,  if  the  original  text  of 
Senate  Resolution  9  becomes  the  pending 
business.  I  assimie  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  pursue  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  would  be  the  Intent 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

If  there  Is  no  further  debate,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  our  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
cm.  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT: 
H.R.  10029— MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  already  agreed  to  allow  1 
hour  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Culver  and  1  hour  on  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  Senator  Proxmire.  The 
first  is  relative  to  Diego  Garcia;  the 
second  Is  relative  to  the  Defense  Medical 
School. 

I  am  referring  to  the  military  con- 
struction defense  appropriations  bill 
which  will  follow  the  disposal  of  the 
pending  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  allocation  of  1  hour  on  amend- 
ments to  that  bill.  30  minutes  on  amend- 
ments to  amendments,  motions  or  ap- 
peals, and  1  hour  on  the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  this  mean  that 
any  amendment  offered  on  the  Diego 
Garcia  amendment  would  also  have  1 
hour.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  and  the  amend- 
ment would  have  to  be  germane.  There- 
fore, I  ask  that  the  regular  procedure  be 
followed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  rule  requires  germane- 
ness of  amendments  in  any  case  when  a 
general  appropriations  bill  is  involved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  have  made 
that  request  that  all  amendments  be  ger- 
mane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  Is  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
HH.  10039  (Order  No.  438),  an  act  making 
appropriations  lor  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes, 
debate  on  any  amendment  In  the  first  degree 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  debate 
on  any  amendment  In  the  second  degree,  de- 
batable motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order 
which  Is  submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair 
entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to  30  min- 


utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill:  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  i^peal,  or 
point  of  order,  the  tUne  In  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controUed  by  the  Minority  Leader 
or  his  designee. 

Ordered  further,  Tha,t,  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  oontroUed,  req>ectlvely,  by  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders,  or  their  designees: 
Provided,  That  the  said  Leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bUl,  allot  ad- 
ditional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, appeal,  or  point  of  order. 


OPEN   COMMITTEE   MEETINGS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  9) 
amending  the  rules  of  the  Senate  relat- 
ing to  open  committee  meetings. 

ADOrnONAL    STATEMENTS    STTBKrrTED    ON    COK- 
MTTTEE    AMENDMENT    IN    NATTTKB    OT    A    SUB- 

STITUTB 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  will  consider  and  vote  on 
matters  which  affect  the  opeimess  of 
Senate  committees  to  the  pubUc.  I  sup- 
port openness  in  Government  and  am  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  5.  the  Government  In  the 
Sunshine  Act. 

Openness  in  Government,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people 
of  this  great  Nation,  who  are  affected  by 
what  we  do  here,  and  in  the  l>est  inter- 
est of  the  Government  itself,  which  in 
these  times  is  largely  responsible  for  Im- 
plementing the  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

We  are  a  nation  that  places  great  im- 
portance upon  the  free  interchange  of 
Ideas  in  the  public  forum.  This  belief  is 
deeply  rooted  in  our  democratic  system 
of  government.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
belief,  as  it  pertains  to  the  legislative 
process,  is  enhanced  by  making  our  com- 
mittee meetings  open  to  the  public. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  meetings  of 
Senate  committees  are  to  be  o.oen.  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  certain  subject  mat- 
ter which  must  remain  confidential,  such 
as  an  issue  that  pertains  to  natl^al 
security.  However,  generially  speaking, 
the  meetings,  markups,  and  hesirings  of 
the  Senate  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees should  be  open.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  93d  Congress,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  conducted  open  hearings 
and  meetings.  It  has  worked. 

It  concerns  me  that  in  recent  years, 
the  public's  confidence  in  Its  Govern- 
ment has  waned.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  Is  no  better  way  to  restore  the  pub- 
lic's confidence  in  Government  than  by 
opening  up  the  legislative  deliberative 
process. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5,  I  support  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act.  I  sup- 
port it  as  it  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  on  July  31.  1975. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee report  summarized  S.  5  in  the  follow- 
ing way: 
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I  Mil  raqulTM  Oongrwlonal  commlttaM 
■U  PadtnU  acKiclM  subject  to  th»  leg- 
Watlrwi  to  eonduct  tlMlr  metfOatt  In  tb« 
opm.  ratb«r  tban  b^lnd  doMd  doors.  Aa  s 
iwult  or  this  ItgUUtkm.  tb»  public  will,  tor 
tti*  flnt  tun*,  have  tbe  right  to  obaerre  most 
ot  fbB  moetlncB  held  by  sU  Con«r«ssloiuU 
oammlttMs.  »ad  by  47  Federal  sgendes. 

Tlie  vote  of  tbe  committee  was  unani- 
mous in  TtftarUDg  the  bill  out. 

Title  I  of  B.  5  would  require  tbat  all 
miwtliHB  of  Btaadinc.  select  or  special 
commttteea  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
be  open  to  the  public.  Tills  includes  meet- 
ings of  subcommittees.  There  are  qTeciflc 
CKceptliMis  to  the  (wienness  requirement. 
For  example,  wliere  a  majority  of  the 
committee  votes  to  close  the  meeting  be- 
cause of  national  security,  foreli^  policy, 
or  personal  privacy.  Additionally,  title  I 
would  require  conference  committees 
between  the  Senate  and  House  to  be  open 
except  frtien  a  majOTlty  votes  to  close. 
Joint  committee  meetings  between  the 
House  and  Senate  are  subject  to  the  same 
rules  on  open  meetings  as  conference 
committees. 

Briefly,  title  n  of  S.  5  would  require 
meetings  of  multimember  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  of  their  subdivisions,  to  be  open. 
Again,  there  are  certain  exceptions  to 
the  <9enness  requirement. 

The  following  Federal  agencies  wlU 
probably  be  affected:  ttie  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission:  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board  within  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration:  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board:  the  Federal 
Ttade  Commission;  the  Indian  Claims 
CommlssitHx;  the  National  Council  on 
Quality  in  Educati(»i;  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Review  Commission;  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Bocud:  and  the 
XJB.  Civil  Service  Commission.  For  those 
who  argue  against  the  closed,  arbitrary 
actions  of  Federal  agmcies.  this  could  be 
a  partial  solution. 

As  stated  previously.  I  favor  both  parts 
of  S.  S  because  It-opeaa  meetings  of  com- 
mittees of  Congress — this  includes 
markups — and  meetings  of  Federal 
tgencies. 

Because  title  I  <^  S.  5  deals  with  Sen- 
ate procedure,  this  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mlnlstratlcxi.  On  September  18,  1975,  the 
Rules  Committee  struck  title  I  from  8.  5. 
The  Rules  Committee  stated  the  changes 
pertaining  to  Senate  committees  should 
be  dfectuated  by  direct  amendment  to 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  rather 
than  a  bill  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  House  and  signed  by  the  President 
Although  I  And  the  Rules  Committee 
position  has  some  merit,  it  Is  my  thought 
that  the  need  for  openness  in  Govern- 
ment, on  balance,  should  be  effected  at 
this  time  and  procedure  should  give  way 
to  the  substantive  advantages  of  open- 


Tlie  status  of  Senate  Resolution  9 
must  also  be  noted  here.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9,  as  Introduced,  would  have  re- 
quired the  same  open  meeting  require- 
ments for  standing,  select  or  special  com- 
mltCes  that  are  found  in  title  I  of  S.  5. 
The  Sraate  Rules  C(Mnmittee  reported 
Senate  Resolution  9  out  of  committee 
with  a  substitute  amendment.  This  sub- 
stitute authorises   a  closed  seasicm   if 


voted  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  or  subcommittee.  TUs  is 
a  substantial  departure  from  the  concQ>t 
of  openness  as  expressed  in  S.  5  and 
Senate  Resolution  9  before  the  amoid- 
ment  Rather  than  a  step  forward,  the 
action  of  the  Rules  Committee  is  a  st^ 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  concluding.  I  believe  in  opesmeBs  <rf 
Soiate  committee  and  subconmittee 
meetings,  markups,  and  hearings.  In  or- 
der for  openness  to  become  a  more 
meaningful  concept  in  this  body.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  c<Hisistently  with  the  i>hll08- 
ophy  and  spirit  of  S.  5  as  orighmlly  in- 
troduced and  reported  favorably  out  of 
the  Senate  Operations  Committee. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
state  my  strong  opposition  to  the  actions 
of  the  Rules  Committee  in  subetantially 
weakening  Senate  Resolution  9,  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  which  is  designed  to 
open  up  congressional  processes  to  great- 
er public  scrutiny. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  5,  the 
"Government  in  the  sunshine"  bill,  I 
consider  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Rules  Committee  to  be  a  giant  step 
backward,  and  thus  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  rejecting  this 
attempt  to  reverse  the  commendable 
trend  toward  openness  in  our  govern- 
mental processes. 

Mr.  President,  last  spring  I  conducted 
a  survey  of  my  constituents  to  deter- 
mine their  views  on  many  of  the  major 
issues  facing  our  Nation  today.  The  final 
question  on  this  survey  was,  "Do  you 
have  confidence  in  the  Congress  to  deal 
rffectlvely  with  today's  problans?" 

Of  the  119,000  answers  I  received,  over 
63  percent  responded  with  a  resounding 
and  disturbing  "No."  I  believe  that  part 
of  the  reason  for  this  obvious  lack  of 
confidence  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  to  most 
Americans,  Congress  seems  to  do  its  work 
behind  locked  doors. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  time  to  unlock 
those  doors.  The  people  of  this  country 
will  not  be  able  to  fully  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness, the  integrity,  and  the  worth- 
iness of  their  elected  representatives 
imtil  they  are  permitted  to  observe  the 
full  legislative  process. 

Originally,  tlUe  I  of  S.  5  directed  that 
Senate  committee  meetings  be  held  in 
open  session,  unless  the  committee  voted 
to  close  that  session  on  one  of  five  very 
specific  grounds:  National  defense  and 
foreign  policy,  personnel  matters,  crim- 
inal or  civil  Investigations,  personal 
privacy,  or  trade  secrets.  However,  it  was 
decided,  and  I  believe  rightly  so,  that 
since  the  Constitution  provides  that 
"each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings,"  this  problem  could  best 
be  handled  in  the  Senate  through  a 
simple  resolution,  thus  making  imneces- 
sary  action  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  President  on  the  measure. 

However,  the  Rules  Commltte  in  re- 
porting out  Senate  Resolution  9  has  cut 
the  heart  out  of  this  measure  by  per- 
mitting any  committee  to  adopt  rules  to 
close  its  sessions  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congress,  or  in  fact  to  shut  its  doors 
in  the  future  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  superficial  ap- 
proach to  a  very  serious  matter.  Instead, 
we  in  the  Senate  must  establish  a  stand- 


ard ot  <H>enne88.  and  only  deviate  from 
tbat  standard  when  absolutdy  neces- 
sary, and  then  only  for  certain  qieclfled 
reasons. 

Further,  as  a  memb«-  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  I  object  to  the  fact 
that  the  Rules  Cranmlttee  by  this  action 
would  r^Deal  the  existing  rule  of  open- 
ness in  our  committee.  This  action  has 
been  taken  without  the  Imowledge  ot 
8m>port  of  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
in  fact  runs  against  my  experiences  to 
date  in  the  committee.  Tlie  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  been  operating  under  the 
mandatory  sunshine  provision  of  ttie 
Budget  Act  for  over  a  year,  and  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  where  our  discussicns 
have  been  Inhibited  in  any  way. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  voice  my  support  of  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  Senator  Roth,  which  I  have 
cosptmsored,  which  will  open  up  House- 
Senate  ccmference  committees.  I  have 
long  felt  that  conference  committees  are 
the  most  overlooked  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive process,  and  by  opening  their  de- 
liberations to  the  public  eye,  our  citizens 
can  better  understand  the  Immense  im- 
portance of  their  work. 

Mr.  President,  S.  5  requires  that  Gov- 
ernment agencies  (H>en  their  meetings  to 
the  public  view.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  act 
favorably  on  this  bill.  But  before  we  can 
take  that  action,  we  must  first  get  our 
own  house  in  order  by  passing  Senate 
Resolution  9  as  originally  offered,  with- 
out the  debilitating  amendments  which 
the  Rules  CcHnmittee  has  proposed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  let  the  sun- 
shine In  on  our  work. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  first  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilxs)  <m 
the  outstanding  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided in  the  struggle  to  achieve  open 
government.  Without  his  perseverance 
and  determination,  this  historic  debate 
might  never  has  taken  place.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  f^m  Delaware  (Mr. 
RoTR)  is  also  to  be  applauded  for  the 
long  hours  he  has  woriced  to  bring  tu 
to  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  no  one  is  con- 
fused about  the  vote  we  are  about  to 
take. 

I  hope  no  one  thinks  that  in  voting  for 
the  Rules  Committee  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9  he  is  voting  for  open 
government.  He  is  not. 

I  hope  no  one  thinks  that  in  voting 
for  the  committee  amendment  he  is  vot- 
ing to  improve  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
by  providing  increased  public  access  to 
the  decisionmaking  process.  He  is  not. 

And  I  hope  no  one  thinks  that  in 
voting  for  the  committee  amendment  he 
is  voting  to  improve  the  public's  horribly 
low  regard  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  not. 

Ilie  Rules  Committee  proposal  would 
allow  each  Senate  committee  to  estab- 
lish Its  own  policy  as  to  whether  meet- 
ings should  be  closed  or  open.  Tliey  are 
saying,  in  effect,  that  the  Senate,  as  a 
body,  has  no  responsibility  for  deciding 
whether  the  American  people  will  be 
allowed  to  see  what  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives are  doing. 

The  Rules  Committee  proposal  would 
even  repeal  the  Budget  Act  requirement 
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for  open  meetings  of  the  congressional 
Budget  Committees.  They  are  saying  that 
this  provision,  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
a  55-to-26  vote  last  year,  is  now  null  and 
void. 

The  Rules  Committee  proposal  ignores 
the  experience  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where,  since  the  adoption  of 
an  open  meetings  rule  in  1973,  fewer  than 
10  percent  of  the  committee  meetings 
have  been  closed  to  the  public.  Oppo- 
nents of  opening  up  committee  meetings 
In  the  House  made  the  contention  that  it 
would  intcarfere  with  House  business  and 
decrease  efBclency.  But  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  Common  Cause  made  a  survey 
of  House  Committees  last  year  and  found 
the  committees  were  doing  at  least  as 
much  work  as  they  had  done  imder  the 
old  system.  But  the  Rules  Committee 
proposal  says,  in  effect,  that  the  Senate — 
for  some  reason — has  a  greater  need  for 
secrecy  than  the  other  body  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  in  the  effort  to  restore  public  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  Institutions  of 
Government.  Passage  of  the  original 
version  of  Senate  Resolution  9  will  surely 
help.  Adoption  of  the  Rules  Committee 
proposal,  however,  can  only  make  mat- 
ters worse,  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol'FlCKK.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
ttieroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MxTCALF).  and  the  Senator  from 
Misouri  (Mr.  Syhington)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Soiator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis). 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  are  necesarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvsuala 
(Mr.  ScoTT)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  16, 
nays  77,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  468  Leg.] 
YEAS— 16 


Buckley 

Goldwster 

Scott. 

Byrd, 

Oriflin 

WUUam  L 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Long 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

McaeUan 

WUUams 

Case 

PeU 

NATS— 77 

Young 

Abourezk 

Culver 

Helms 

Allen 

Dole 

Holltngs 

Baker 

Domenlcl 

Huddleston 

Bartlett 

Durkln 

Humphrey 

Bayh 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Beall 

Eastland 

Jackson 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Javlts 

Benteen 

Pong 

Johnston 

Biden 

Ford 

Kennedy 

Brock 

Oam 

Laxalt- 

Brooke 
Bumpers 

Olenn 
Oravel 

Leahy  \ 
Magnuson 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Mansneld^ 

Chiles 

Hart,  Oary 

Mathlas    ! 

Church 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

McOlure 

Clark 

Hstflald 

McOee 

Crsnston 

Hathaway 

UcOovsm 

Mcmtyre 

Pastors 

Stafford 

Mondale 

Pearson 

Stevenson 

Montoya 

Percy 

Stone 

Morgan 

Prosmlre 

Tan 

Moss 

Bandcdph 

Tbunnond 

Muskle 

Riblcoff 

Tower 

Nelson 

Both 

Tunney 

Nunn 

Schweiker 

Welcker 

Packwood 

Sparkman 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Hartke 

Scott,  Hugh 

Haskell 

Stennis 

So  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  0FPIC::ER.  "nie  reso- 
lution is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Bi4r.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
RoBXRT  C.  Btbo)   proposes  an  amendment: 

On  page  2  line  4  after  the  word  "present" 
insert  the  following:  "In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  set  forth  In  Rule  juulv  and  para- 
graph 3  of  Rule  XXXViil  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  relating  to  closed  ses- 
sions,". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  There  are  15  minutes 
aa.  each  side  on  the  amendment.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  require. 

May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mickey  Bamett 
of  my  staff  be  granted  fioor  privileges 
during  the  remainder  of  the  debate  on 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  allow  me  to 
be  a  cosponsor?  I  hope  it  will  not  lose 
him  any  votes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Griffin  and 
Mr.  Cannon  be  permitted  to  be  named 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  we  have 
order.  Bdr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
has  Just  rejected  the  committee  substi- 
tute which  would  have  been  an  improve- 
ment over  the  present  standing  rule 
contained  in  paragraph  7(b)  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  regret  that 
the  attendance  on  the  floor  was  not  good 
during  the  discussion  of  the  committee 
amendment    The    committee    amend- 


mmt.  nevertheless,  has  been  voted 
down.  For  the  record  I  should  point  out 
again  that  the  committee  amendment 
was  an  improvement  insofar  as  opening 
up  the  sessions  of  standing  committees 
of  the  Seniite  are  concerned — over  the 
present  rule. 

The  present  rule,  paragrm)h  7(b)  of 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  only  deals  with  standing  com- 
mittees. The  committee  substitute  which 
has  Just  been  voted  down  dealt  with 
standing  cranmittete  sind  any  subcom- 
mittees thereof. 

The  present  rule  of  the  Senate  pro- 
vides that  meetings  for  the  transaction 
of  business  of  each  standing  committee — 
saying  nothing  about  the  subcommit- 
tees— "shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
during  closed  sessions  for  marking  up 
bills  or  for  voting." 

In  other  words,  imder  the  present 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  any  meet- 
ing of  a  standing  committee  for  mark- 
ing up  a  bill  or  for  voting  shall  be  closed, 
except  in  two  instances:  One,  when  the 
committee,  by  majority  vote,  orders  it 
open  or  when  a  committee,  by  standing 
rule,  decides  that  such  closed  sessions 
shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

So  under  the  presoit  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, maikup  sessions  bltc  closed — pe- 
riod— ^unless  a  committee,  by  rule,  deter- 
mines that  such  sessions  shall  be  open 
or,  in  the  alternative,  a  majority  of  the 
committee  votes  to  open  those  ccHnmlt- 
tee  meetings. 

Now,  the  committee  substitute,  that 
Senators  have  just  overwhelmingly  voted 
down,  provided  that  each  meeting  and 
markup  session  of  a  standing  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  unless  any  such  committee  or  sub- 
c(Hnmittee  in  c^ien  session  determines  by 
a  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  subct«nmlttee 
that  the  proposed  meeting  shaU  be  closed 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  matter  to  be 
c(msidered.  That  language  sets  forth 
certain  circumstantial  situations  in 
which  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
might  be  closed  or  the  meetings  of  a  sub- 
committee might  be  closed. 

It  also  allows  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees at  the  beginning  of  each  new 
Congress  to  adopt  a  rule,  if  the  commit- 
tee desires  to  do  so,  «nbracing  circum- 
stances in  which  the  committee  meetings 
throughout  that  new  Congress  would  be 
closed. 

It  was  the  committee's  position  that 
each  committee  of  the  Senate  should  be 
able  autonomously  to  make  its  own  rules 
with  respect  to  closed  sessions  based  upon 
the  nature  or  subject  matter  of  the  legis- 
lation ccnning  before  e€u;h  committee, 
rather  than  having  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  establish  a  rule  for  all  committees. 

Now  that  the  committee  substitute  has 
been  voted  down,  however,  the  amend- 
moit  I  have  offered  would  seek  to  per- 
fect the  language  of  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  CHn.ss,  for  lilmself  and 
others,  so  as  to  address  the  point  raised 
by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griitim),  to  wit.  that  in  the 
event  a  committee  or  a  subcommittee 
would  wish  to  meet  in  closed  session  to 
discuss  certain  matters  of  a  security  na- 
ture, or  dealing  with  foreign  rdations  of 
the  United  States,  or  rdating  solely  to 
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matters  o£  committee  staff,  povonnel, 
anil  CO  on,  and  so  on,  or  matters  which 
would  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
*  crime  or  misconduct,  or  matters  that 
would  disclose  the  identily  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  a^ent,  or  any 
information  relating  to  the  investigation 
or  jjrosecution  of  a  criminal  offense,  such 
committee  would  not  have  to  reveal  the 
nature  of  that  subject  matter  in  open 
session,  but  could  go  into  closed  session 
and  determine  whether  or  not  continued 
closed  session  of  that  committee  to  dis- 
cuss that  particular  sensitive  subject 
would  be  justified. 

As  I  stated  earlier  today,  under  rule 
XXZV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, any  Senator  may  put  the  Senate 
into  closed  session  if  he  can  get  one  other 
Soiator  to  second  his  motion.  He  does 
not  have  to  disclose  his  reason,  he  does 
not  have  to  explain  why  he  thinks  the 
Soiate  should  go  into  closed  session.  He 
merely  demands  a  closed  session  and 
upon  a  second  of  that  motion  by  another 
Boiator,  the  Chair  will  automatically 
clear  the  galleries,  close  the  doors,  and 
the  Senate  then  will  proceed  to  discuss 
the  matter  in  closed  session. 

A  majority  of  Senators,  once  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  closed  session,  may  vote  to  open 
the  Senate. 

Under  the  language  of  the  Chiles  reso- 
lution, if  it  is  not  amended  by  my  amend- 
ment, a  committee  may  go  into  closed 
session  if  that  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee determines  in  open  session  by  record 
vote  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  that  the 
matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken,  of  such  portion  or  portions, 
will  disclose  such  and  such  matters  that 
should  be  discussed  only  behind  closed 
doors.  In  other  words,  committee  mem- 
bers would  have  to  have  an  open  discus- 
sion and  a  public  airing  of  the  very  na- 
tional security  matters  that  ought  to  be 
discussed  in  closed  session  before  the 
committee  can  even  vote  to  go  into 
dosed  session. 

My  amendment  merely  brings  the  com- 
mittee procedure  into  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  thus  allowing  any 
member  of  that  committee  to  demand  a 
closed  session  and,  if  that  member  is 
seconded  by  another  Senator,  that  com- 
mittee will  go  into  closed  session  to  dis- 
cuss whether  or  not  the  subject  matter 
merits  open  session  or  closed  session,  and 
the  majority  of  the  committee  will  then 
determine  the  proper  action. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  accept  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  would  improve  the 
language  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
tfaa  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
(Ifr.  CHiLn) . 

I  think  it  would  protect  committees 
that  do  have  Jurisdiction  over  national 
security  matters  or  other  sensitive  mat- 
ters and  would  allow  them  to  make  a  de- 
termination as  to  whether  or  not  a  ses- 
sion ought  to  be  closed  or  open  to  the 
public  without  revealing  in  open  session, 
the  nature  of  the  sensitive  subject  mat- 
ter to  be  discussed. 

Mr.   THURMOND.   Will   the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr,  THURMOND.   As   I  understand 
what    the    Senator    is    advocating.    It 


is  that  with  a  cotmnittee,  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
could  ask  that  a  session  be  closed,  then 
if  he  is  seconded,  which  is  similar  to  the 
entire  8&aa,te  where  a  member  can  ask 
that  the  Senate  go  in  closed  session  if 

the  motion  is  seconded 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Exactly,  and 
under  rule  XXXVm  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  once  the  Senate  is 
in  closed  session  to  discuss  a  nomination, 
or  whatever  it  may  be— I  believe  It  per- 
tains mostly  to  nominations — the  Senate 
may  by  a  majority  vote  determine  that 
that  particular  subject  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  closed  executive  session.  In  which 
case,  all  subsequent  proceedings  with  re- 
spect to  the  particular  subject  sh^ii  be 
closed. 

That  brln^  up  another  point.  Under 
the  language  by  Mr.  Chiles,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  each  day  that  the  committee 
meets,  if  it  met  on  Monday  and  decided 
that  the  subject  matter  was  of  a  nature 
that  would  require  a  closed  session,  it 
would  vote  to  go  in  closed  session.  If  it 
met  on  Tuesday,  again  on  the  same  sub- 
ject matter,  it  would  have  to  make  that 
same  determination  and  vote  to  go  Into 
closed  session.  If  it  met  on  Wednesday 
on  the  same  subject,  it  would  have  to 
make  the  same  determination  and  vote 
to  go  into  closed  session. 

But  under  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered, once  that  committee,  by  majority 
vote,  determines  that  the  subject  matter 
is  of  such  a  sensitive  nature  as  to  require 
a  closed  session,  that  vote  by  that  com- 
mittee, that  one  vote,  will  determine  that 
each  proceeding  daily  thereafter  dealing 
with  that  particular  subject  matter 
would  also  be  closed  until  such  time  as 
the  majority  of  the  committee  votes  to 
open  or  until  the  sensitive  matter  is 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  I  understand  it. 
under  the  Senator's  amendment  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  at  any  time  after 
they  are  in  closed  session  could  open  up 
the  meetings? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Just  as  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  could  open  up  the  Senate' 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  same  way? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  appears  to  be 
a  very  reasonable  amendment.  I  shall  be 
pleEised  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER      (Mr 
TowEB) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Uke  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  if  he  will  yield  for  a 
question. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  CHILES.  What  I  am  trying  to  de- 
termine Is,  once  two  Senators,  or  a  Sen- 
ator seconded  by  another  Senator,  made 
the  motion  that  the  committee  go  hito 
closed  session  so  that  it  could  discuss  a 
proposition,  one  of  the  five  exemp- 
tions  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Would  that  session  then 
remain  closed  until  a  majority  voted  to 
open,  which  would  be  the  provisions  that 
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we  have  in  the  Senate,  or  would  it  be, 
as  Senate  Resolution  9  now  requires,  that 
you  have  to  vote  in  an  open  session  to 
close  for  one  of  these  reasons? 

Now,  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
explained,  what  has  happened  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  we  have  closed 
some  sessions  of  the  Budget  Committee 
when  we  were  talking  of  purely  staff  per- 
sonnel, or  on  the  budget,  or  the  commit- 
tee matters,  he  simply  said.  "Today  we 
want  to  discuss  some  staff  matters,"  and 
we  went  into  a  closed  session. 

What  I  am  concerned  about.  If  the 
Senator's  language  would  Just  have  two 
members  being  enough — with  a  second- 
to  close  a  session  and  if  henceforth  we 
would  have  to  take  a  majority  vote  to 
open  it  up,  and  that  majority  vote  could 
be  in  the  closed  session,  I  guess,  we  would 
be  going  against  what  the  thrust  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9  Is,  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9  Is  to  not  have  the  secret  Informa- 
tion come  out  in  advance,  but  to  at  least 
have  a  public  vote  on  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  close  a  session  for  one  of  the 
purported  reasons.  At  least,  that  it  was 
for  one  of  the  five  reasons. 

My  concern,  as  I  say,  and  I  do  not 
completely  imderstand  the  language  of 
the  Senator,  is  if  he  would  require  a 
majority  vote  to  henceforth  open  up  the 
session,  then  I  think  he  has  gone  back- 
wards from  the  Senate  rules  amendment 
which  would  have  required  a  majority 
vote  in  an  open  session  to  close.  Now  we 
would  have  to  have  a  majority  vote  in  a 
closed  session  to  open  up. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Could  this  be  re- 
solved by  having  the  vote  to  open  or 
close  after  the  prelimhiary  discussion 
has  been  had  In  an  open  session?  Would 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  object 
to  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  I  would  be 
very  agreeable  to  that  modification  of 
the  amendment.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  raised  a  pertinent  point.  I 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  Senator's  reso- 
lution, If  this  amendment  were  adopted 
so  as  to  give  the  same  protection  to  a 
committee  that  the  Senate  Rules  now 
give  to  the  Senate  as  an  entire  body  in 
the  discussion  of  sensitive  matters.  I 
would  also  be  agreeable  that  once  the 
committee  goes  Into  closed  session — and 
there  is  a  discussion  of  the  necessity  for 
closed  session — for  the  committee  then 
to  vote  In  open  session,  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  suggested,  on 
whether  or  not  the  meeting  would  be 
open  or  closed.  I  think  just  a  little  change 
in  the  verbiage  could  provide  that,  al- 
though I  do  not  believe  It  Is  needed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  Is  in  agree- 
ment to  that.  I  think  we  are  on  the  same 
wavelength.  I  have  no  objection,  if  the 
Senator  Is  concerned  that  we  would  have 
to  air  these  matters  before  we  could  close 
the  meeting  I  do  not  think  as  a  practical 
effect  we  have  to  do  that.  But  tf  the 
Senator  is  concerned  about  that.  I  would 
have  no  objection  that  a  Senator  could 
make  a  motion,  it  could  be  seconded,  and 
then  we  could  close  the  session  for  a 
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discussion  as  to  whether  they  qualified 
for  one  of  the  five.  Then  they  would  go 
into  open  session  and  take  that  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  might  well  be  that  we 
could  go  to  another  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  such  time  as  we 
need. 

It  might  well  mean  that  we  could  go 
to  another  amendment  and  just  work  out 
the  language  or  perhaps  the  Senator 
thinks  we  can  work  it  out  right  now.  I 
think  we  are  kind  of  saying  the  same 
thing  right  now.    • 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  disagree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  without 
this  language  the  chairman  could  go  into 
closed  session.  The  chairman  cannot  go 
into  closed  session,  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9,  without  this  amendment.  He 
would  have  to  have  a  majority  of  the 
committee  to  go  into  closed  session.  The 
language  says,  "Each  meeting  of  the 
standing,  select,  or  special  committee  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  open." 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  not  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  said.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  says  when  we  are  tak- 
ing up  an  issue  dealing  with  national 
security,  I  think  it  Is  a  practical  thing 
that  the  committee  would  go  along  with 
that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  auto- 
matically under  this. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  have  said  I  am  willing 
to  go  along  with  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment as  long  as  we  come  back  out  and  in 
open  session  take  the  vote. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROTH.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  raised  a  valid 
point,  and  an  amendment  was  In  order 
to  take  care  of  the  situation  where  we 
did  not  want  to  discuss  In  the  reason 
for  needing  to  close  the  committee 
meeting. 

If  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  care,  I  have  language  which  I 
think  basically  accomplishes  what  he 
proposed  to  do,  but  I  could  not  really  of- 
fer it  as  a  substitute  to  his. 

What  I  provide  is  that  after  ihie  15 
we  would  add  the  following  language: 

?otwlth«tandlng  paragraph  (b) ,  on  a  mo- 
^n  made  and  seconded  to  close  the  door 
of  a  standing,  select  or  special  committee, 
the  chairman  shall  direct  the  audience  to  be 
s^Ieared,  provided  that  discussion  while  the 

or  of  such  committee  Is  closed  shall  be 
ited  only  to  the  question  whether  the 
committee  should  vote  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (b)  to  close  the  remainder  of  the 
meeting  on  that  day  for  the  reasons  speclQed 
In  paragraph  (b) 

On  the  motion  of  one  person  and  sec- 
onded, that  would  enable  the  meeting  to 
be  closed  to  consider  whether  or  not  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  should  go 
Into  closed  session.  It  seems  to  me  this 
accomplishes  in  rather  simple  fashion  the 
concern  that  has  been  well  expressed  this 
afternoon.  If  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  like  to  consider  this  lan- 
guage  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  lan- 
guage at  the  desk  which  accomplishes 
the  purposes  set  forth  by  the  Senator. 


Mr.  ROTH.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  one  question:  Once 
they  decide  to  close  mi  a  particular  sub- 
ject matter,  could  they  keep  it  closed  in- 
definitely or  would  it  be  only  for  that 
day? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  a  majority 
of  the  committee  could  vote  against  hav- 
ing closed  sessions. 

Mr.  ROTH.  What  I  am  asking  Is  this: 
If  under  this  language  there  is  a  reason 
to  close  for  one  of  the  reasons  listed,  let 
us  say  on  Tuesday,  what  happens  on 
Wednesday?  Would  they  continue  to  be 
closed  or  would  they  have  to  again  vote 
to  close  it? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  majority  of 
ttie  committee  could  determine  in  that 
iSrst  closed  session  that  this  subject  mat- 
ter is  of  such  a  nature  that  any  meetings 
dealing  with  that  subject  matter  should 
be  closed.  A  majority  of  the  committee 
could  determine  that  all  subsequent 
meetings,  as  long  as  they  dealt  with  only 
that  subject  matter,  would  be  closed.  A 
majority  of  the  committee  at  any  point 
thereafter  could  vote  to  open  such  meet- 
ing. This  would  remove  the  necessity  of 
going  through  the  same  motions  Euid  the 
same  votes  every  day  as  long  as  the  com- 
mittee was  considering  that  particular 
sensitive  subject  matter. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  makes  it  com- 
pletely clear.  I  can  explain  it  as  far  as  the 
Finance  Committee  is  concerned.  Let  us 
say  we  are  meeting  to  talk  about  the 
trade  negotiations  going  on  in  Geneva.  If 
this  Nation  proceeds  to  tell  what  its  back- 
up position  is,  what  we  would  hope  to 
settle  for,  if  we  cannot  get  what  we  are 
asking  for,  we  have  lost  the  starting  point 
to  begin  with.  We  are  back  to  the  fall- 
back position  for  starters  rather  than  ne- 
gotiating where  we  might  have  gotten 
even  better  than  that.  So  as  a  practical 
matter,  if  those  who  come  down  to  tell 
us  about  that  cannot  talk  about  it  in  a 
closed  session,  there  is  just  not  going  to 
be  any  meeting.  Just  forget  about  it.  We 
are  just  wasting  our  time. 

What  we  can  do,  of  course,  is  Just  walk 
across  the  hall  and  say,  "This  is  no  longer 
a  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Anybody  who  wants  to  chat  with  this 
man,  come  on  over  and  we  will  talk  to 
him.  We  will  agree  that  this  is  a  confi- 
dential meeting  and  nobody  will  talk 
about  what  goes  on  in  this  room." 

But  as  a  practical  matter,  why  not  just 
say,  "We  are  going  to  meet  to  talk  about 
the  negotiations  in  Geneva.  Obviously, 
that  is  a  confidential  matter.  We  will  be 
glad  to  give  a  vote." 

What  is  the  point  in  meeting  and  talk- 
ing about  it  and  then  opening  the  doors 
and  saying  "Come  on  In,  Press. "  We  will 
call  the  roll.  "Now  get  out."  It  kind  of 
offends  people,  to  tell  the  truth,  to  invite 
them  in  and  run  them  out  again.  We 
might  as  well  say  "This  is  going  to  be  a 
closed  meeting." 

Suppose  somebody  does  not  want  it  to 
be  closed  and  insists  that  it  be  open. 
Then  we  can  vote  and  decide  that.  If  a 
majority  votes  that  it  be  an  open  meet- 
ing, we  will  do  the  business  that  the  ma- 
jority wants  to  do. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the 
present  rule,  rollcaUs  taken  in  commit- 
tee are  made  puUic. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  com- 
mittee votes  to  go  back  into  open  session 
or  if  it  votes  to  stay  in  closed  session, 
that  roUcall  vote,  imder  the  present  rule, 
is  made  public. 

.  Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  know  why  I  would 
want  to  vote  to  tell  the  press  to  come 
over  here,  we  are  going  to  have  a  vote, 
and  then  we  call  the  roll  and  tell  them 
to  get  out.  They  do  not  know  what  the 
discussion  was  or  what  was  voted  on. 
They  do  not  know  what  it  is  aU  about. 
What  is  the  point  of  bringing  them  over 
to  have  a  rollcall? 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  meeting 
open,  invite  them  over  to  come  see  the 
proceedings.  If  we  are  not  going  to  have 
it  open,  what  is  the  point?  If  we  know  it 
Is  going  to  be  a  closed  meeting  to  begin 
with,  why  not  put  it  in  the  paper  that  it 
will  be  a  closed  meeting? 

If  you  cannot  have  a  closed  meeting, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  one. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  agree. 

Mr.  President.  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment as  follows.  I  do  not  think  this  lan- 
guage is  necessary,  because  the  present 
rules  would  provide  for  it  anyway,  but  we 
can  nail  it  in,  and  it  would  accomplish 
the  wishes  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida: 

Provided  the  vote  to  stay  Ih  closed  session 
Is  made  public. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  clerk 
please  read  the  entire  amendment  as 
modified? 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  line  4,  after  the  word  "present" 
insert  the  following:  "In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  set  forth  In  Rule  XXXV  and  para- 
graph 2  of  Rule  XXXVIU  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  relating  to  closed  ses- 
sions, provided  the  vote  to  stay  in  cloeed 
session  Is  made  public." 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
question  I  would  like  to  ask.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wiU  refer  to  rule  XXXV.  it  speaks  of 
any  bushiess  which  may,  in  the  opinicm 
of  a  Senator,  require  secrecy;  so  It  is 
somewhat  broader  than  the  language  we 
have  just  adopted  by  a  vote.  We  have 
enumerated  those  areas  where  they  could 
close  down.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  intended  that  difference,  or 
whether 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  language 
would  not  negate  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  the  Chiles  resolution. 

Mr.  ROTH.  And  that  would  be  the  par- 
pose  of  going  into  closed  session. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Exactly. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  tMnk  I 
have  indicated,  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  Indicated,  that  we  think  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  a  point.  We 
are  willing  to  try  to  do  something  on  this 
point.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
some  language  that  I  think  would  take 
care  of  that,  which  would  say,  at  the 
end  of  the  provision,  that  on  a  motion 
made  and  seconded,  there  could  be  a 
closed  discussion  for  the  purpose  clearly 
set  forth  of  determining  whether  one  of 
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tbit  five  causes  woiild  lie.  and  then  they 
would  go  tMick  Into  open  session.  This  is  a 
result  of  our  clear  desire  to  take  care  of 
the  problem  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. The  language  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  is  talking  about 
rules  of  the  Senate  that  are  to  protect  the 
Chamber  itself,  with  a  motion  made  and 
seconded,  and  then  the  Chamber  is 
closed,  with  reference  to  rule  XXXV. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  if  the  Senator  wants  to  pass 
over  this  matter  temporarily  and  take 
up  another  amendment,  I  will  sit  down 
with  him  and  try  to  work  something  out. 

To  say  that  on  a  motion  made  and  sec- 
onded, thereafter  the  meeting  remains 
closed,  if  they  take  that  vote  in  a  closed 
session,  even  though  they  later  an- 
noimoed  the  vote,  I  think  it  goes  against 
the  thrust  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here.  I  think  it  is  confusing  as  to  whether 
it  does  apply  to  the  Ave  particular 
grounds  that  we  have  set  forth,  and  I 
would  have  to  reluctantly  resist  the 
amendmoit  we  novr  have. 

I  am  willing,  as  I  say,  to  work  some- 
thing out  on  the  proposition,  so  that  we 
can  do  it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do 
that:  but  I  think  the  language  we  have 
here,  I  son  not  sure  how  far  it  goes,  but 
I  do  not  like  a  situation  in  which  any 
two  Members,  by  making  a  motion,  can 
automatically  go  into  closed  session,  and 
then  the  biu-den  is  on  the  majority  to 
open  up  that  session.  I  think  that  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  what  we  were  trying 
to  do  in  Senate  Resolution  9,  by  putting 
the  burden  on  the  majority  to  close  the 
session. 

B«r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  shift  the  burden 
to  say  that  the  meeting  shall  be  open 
unless  a  majority  votes  to  close  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  have  any  problems  with 
the  language  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, or  with  language  like  that  that  we 
can  come  up  with,  without  referring  back 
to  a  rule  that  relates  to  open  sessions  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  the 
language  of  the  amendment  I  have  pre- 
sented is  clearer,  because  it  refers  to 
rules  of  the  Senate  that  are  already  well- 
known  to  us — rules  XXXV  and  XXXVm. 
It  makes  it  eminently  clear  as  to  the 
conditions  that  would  require  closed 
meetings. 

Let  us  eliminate,  for  the  moment,  the 
language  that  I  have  sent  to  the  desk, 
and  say: 

May  be  closed  to  the  public  if  the  committee 
or  subcommittee,  ae  the  caae  may  be,  de- 
tennlnes  by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
present 

And  here  Is  where  the  amendment 
comes  in — ^then  again  quoting: 
that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testi- 
mony to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or  portions 
will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be  kept 
secret. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  record 
vote  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  present 
to  order  to  close  that  meeting  would  be 
based  on  this  premise,  to  wit,  that  the 
matter  to  be  discussed  would  disclose  the 
enumerated  matters  necessary  to  be  kept 
secret. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  B«r.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  Senator  Long  may  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
proposes  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  5,  after  line  15,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Whenever  disorder  arises  during  a  com- 
mittee meeting  that  Is  open  to  the  public, 
or  any  demonstration  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval Is  Indulged  In  by  any  person  In  attend- 
ance at  any  such  meeting.  It  vhall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on  hts  own 
Initiative  and  without  any  point  of  order 
being  made  by  a  Senator.  When  the  Chair 
finds  It  necessary  to  maintain  order,  he  shall 
have  the  power  to  clear  the  room,  and  the 
committee  may  act  In  closed  session  for  ao 
long  as  there  Is  doubt  of  the  assurance  of 
order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  simply 
places  in  the  chair  of  a  committee  the 
same  duty  and  right  thac  exists  in  a 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 

When  the  galleries  are  in  disorder,  all 
presiding  officers  know  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  say  that  these  people  in  the  gal- 
leries are  here  tis  the  guests  of  the  Sen- 
ate. They  are  required  to  maintain  or- 
der and,  if  they  will  not  maintata  or- 
der, then  the  Chair  will  have  to  clear 
the  galleries. 

I  have  been  around  here  for  26  years, 
and  I  have  observed  the  Senate  from  the 
time  I  was  14.  I  can  never  recall  a  time 
when  a  Chair  was  forced  to  clear  the  gal- 
leries, but  the  fact  that  the  Chair  had 
the  power  to  clear  the  galleries  was  ade- 
quate to  allow  the  Chair  to  simply  say 
that  if  the  galleries  continue  this  dis- 
turbance we  will  have  to  clear  the  gal- 
leries, and  so  the  people  then  maintain 
order. 

Without  this  provision  in  the  rules, 
some  group  of  militants,  who  are  very 
much  opposed  to  what  a  committee  is 
trjrlng  to  do,  would  have  it  within  their 
power  to  keep  the  committee  from  re- 
porting its  legislation  by  constant  tur- 
moil, screaming,  shouting,  and  engaging 
in  various  other  kinds  of  disorderly  con- 
duct. 

I  would  hope  that  this  power  In  the 


Chair  would  never  have  to  be  used,  but 
it  ought  to  be  there,  because  the  mere 
threat  of  it  is  enough  to  maintain  order 
in  most  cases.  It  hsis  been  adequate  in 
the  Senate  for  the  last  50  years,  and  I 
think  it  would  have  been  an  oversight  if 
we  failed  to  provide  a  committee  with 
what  it  would  take  to  maintain  order. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  any  committee 
to  maintain  order  so  it  can  do  its  busi- 
ness. This  would  simply  give  the  com- 
mittee what  it  requires  in  order  to  do 
that. 

This  is  patterned  after  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  people  in  favor 
of  the  Chiles  amendment  have  an  objec- 
tion to  it  or  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  discussed  this  with 
the  distinguished  sponsor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  the  discussion  that  has  bera 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
do  not  think  we  would  have  any  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment.  I  feel  that  is 
sort  of  an  inherent  power  that  resides  in 
a  chairman  anyway.  He  has  the  power, 
through  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  or  the 
policemen  that  are  in  those  ctNnmittee 
rooms  at  any  time,  to  usher  people  out 
who  are  disorderly.  So  I  think  that  power 
resides  there  now,  and  so  I  really  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  great 
sympathy  with  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
is  trying  to  accomplish. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  or  two.  If  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  chairman  to 
clear  the  room • 

Mr.  LONG.  The  committee  room. 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  committee  room,  yes— 
and  there  were  a  difference  of  opinion, 
for  purposes  of  illustration,  say.  between 
the  majority  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman,  would  the  chairman  have  the 
sole  say  imder  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 
The  committee  can  always  vote  ito 
chairman  down  if  it  wishes,  so  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  One  could  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  chair  and  vote  the 
chair  down. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  satisfied,  if  that  is 
the  Senator's  intent,  to  have  the  record 
show  that.  °> 

Mr.  LONG.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to  and  on  studjring 
this  if  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  or  anyone  can 
think  of  some  better  language  to  achieve 
the  same  purpose,  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  amendment  reconsidered  and 
modified  in  that  fashion.  All  I  wish  to 
do  is  to  maintain  the  power  In  the  com- 
mittee so  that  it  can  maintain  order  and 
act. 

If  we  have  the  power  to  overcome  a 
riot,  then  people  are  not  going  to  do 
that  to  us.  If  we  do  not  have  the  power 
they  might  try  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  agree  with  what  the 
chairman  is  trying  to  do.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  back  the  time,  since 
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we  are  limited  on  time  as  far  as  the  bill 
Is  concerned,  and  there  is  no  question 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  going  to  be 
adopted.  I  wonder  if  he  will  yield  me  a 
few  minutes  to  talk  on  a  related  matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Why  not  vote  now  and 
have  the  time  on  the  amendment  after- 
ward, unless  there  is  going  to  be  a  short- 
age of  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  will  be  on  my  time. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will 
yield  time  as  well. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  some 
of  my  time  on  the  amendment.  I  think 
we  are  running  short  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  do  it  either  way. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Better  take  it  on  the 
amendment  because  we  are  going  to  be 
short  of  time  on  'the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  much  time  remains? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  agree  with  that.  I  think 
we  ought  to  vote  first.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Why  do  we  not  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  after  the  amendment  has 
been  agreed  to,  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  AU  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  an  amendment,  but  an  amendment 
could  easily  be  drafted  to  address  the 
matter  I  am  about  to  discuss.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  put  his  finger  on  an 
oversight  of  considerable  importance. 

Now,  let  me  read  from  rule  XXXV  of 
the  Senate  Rules. 

On  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  close 
the  doors  of  the  Senate,  on  the  discussion  of 
any  business  which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
Senator,  require  secrecy,  the  Presiding  OfBcer 
shall  direct  the  galleries  to  be  cleared;  and 
during  the  discussion  of  such  motion  the 
doors  shall  remain  closed. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Insofar 
as  the  Senate  as  a  whole  is  concerned  this 
body  is  not  limited  to  the  five  categories 
which  the  drafters  of  this  particular  res- 
olution have  enumerated,  I  raise  the 
question:  Have  they  thought  of  every- 
thing? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  a  good 
idea. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  was  the 
reason  why  I  thought  this  amendment 
ought  to  be  tied  to  rules  XXXV  and 
XXXVm  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.  Once  they  get  in  closed  session, 
they  could  determine  whether  or  not 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  if  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  has  offered  wUl  take 
care  of  that  concern?  The  amendment 
would  make  it  possible  for  one  Senator,  if 
supported  by  a  second  Senator,  to  have 
a  closed  session.  But  I  suppose  that  if  his 
case  does  not  fit  within  the  five  listed 
categories,  then  theoretically,  a  majority 
could  say.  "You're  right.  We  should  not  be 
talking  about  this  matter  in  a  public 
session,  but  your  case  does  not  fit  within 
the  rules."  That  would  be  perhaps  an  un- 
usual situation,  but  it  could  happen. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  point  that  the  Senator  is  making  is  a 
valid  one. 

Under  the  language  of  the  resolution 
as  it  now  stands,  the  committee  could 
be  put  into  closed  session  only  for  those 
reasons  that  are  specified,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  them  would  have  to  be  first 
in  open  session.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  that  is  now  drawn  will  allow 
two  Senators  to  put  the  committee  into 
closed  session. 

Let  \is  take  for  granted  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  resolution  perhaps  have  not 
been  able  to  foresee  all  possible  contin- 
gencies. Once  that  conunittee  is  in  closed 
session,  if  there  is  a  contingency  that 
has  not  been  foreseen  by  the  authors  of 
this  resolution,  and  if  it  is  a  valid  one 
and  serious  enough,  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  I  think,  would  say,  "Well,  we 
ought  to  vote  that  this  discussion  be  in 
closed  session." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Even  though  the  rules 
did  not  allow  it? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Even  though 
the  language  of  the  rule  did  not  foresee 
that  particular  emergency  or  that  par- 
ticular contingency. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  point  out  that  one  csm 
always  think  of  some  extreme  situation 
that  might  arise  which  might  not  be 
covered.  But,  after  all,  the  Senate  is  in 
session,  and  the  committee  can  always 
come  to  the  Senate  fioor,  if  there  is  some 
unusual  set  of  circumstances,  to  make  an 
exception. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
have  to  be  by  unanimous  consent.  Other- 
wise, it  would  change  the  rule  of  the 
Senate  that  requires  written  notice  one 
day  in  advance. 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  one  had  to  move  that 
day.  that  is  correct.  But,  frankly,  the 
Senate  usually  moves  on  imanimous  con- 
sent, so  I  do  not  find  that  that  concerns 
me  too  much.  I  doubt  that  there  are 
many  situations  in  which  it  would  have 
to  be  done  the  same  day. 

The  question  was  Eisked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan 
whether  any  consideration  was  given  to 
this  matter.  I  will  say  that  we  did  give 
careful  consideration  to  discussion  of  this 
matter  in  the  Committee  on  (jovernment 
Operations.  It  was  felt  that  the  language 
was  adequate  and  covered  most  situa- 
tions. 

If  experience  shows  that  there  should 
be  modification  or  change,  as  a  general 
rule  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  that 
being  done.  We  agreed  with  the  original 
concern  of  the  Senator.  I  think  it  was  a 
justified  one,  and  we  £U'e  hopeful  that 
we  can  reach  agreement  on  that.  But 
this  is  not  written  on  cement.  We  still 
csm  change,  if  experience  shows  that  we 
have  to  broaden  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  many  bills  or  resolu- 
tions of  this  part,  it  is  common  to  spell 
out  the  most  obvious  situations  but  then 
to  add  a  more  general  category  which 
would  give  a  majority  on  a  committee 
some  flexibility  to  handle  a  situation 
which  obviously  should  have  been 
covered.  For  example,  what  about  a  mat- 
ter involving  the  security  of  the  Capital 


of  the  United  States?  I  wonder  if  that 
would  be  covered? 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  tell  him 
why  he  is  smiling. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  I  close  my  eyes,  I  am 
listening  to  the  debate  on  the  sunshine 
bill  in  the  Florida  halls  as  it  took  place 
a  few  years  ago.  I  never  found  anybody 
there  who  really  was  against  the  prop- 
osition of  sunshine,  but  there  were  al- 
ways a  few  who  had  just  a  few  things 
that  were  not  cleared  up,  and  there  were 
just  a  few  more  amendments  that  needed 
to  be  made  and  a  little  more  study  that 
needed  to  be  done.  There  were  always  a 
few  knots  that  had  not  been  tied. 

We  have  tried  to  think  of  the  legiti- 
mate reasons  that  anyone  conceivably 
could  raise,  but  the  Senator  suggests  this 
one,  or  that  if  we  just  want  to  close  a 
meeting,  that  is  the  catchall. 

We  carmot  ever  spell  out  everything. 
We  have  operated  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. The  Senator  has  heard  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  say  that 
he  has  had  no  problems  with  it.  nor  have 
any  of  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  all  due  respect, 
the  Budget  Committee  is  not  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  or  the  CIA 
Committee.  Some  committees  have  prob- 
lems that  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  but  we  deal  with 
budgets  of  all  those  agencies.  We  deal 
with  the  budgets  and  look  at  them. 

It  is  just  a  question  that  at  some  stage 
we  have  to  determine  that  we  have 
covered  the  waterfront. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  for  this  particular  reason  that  the 
committee  substituted  the  following  lan- 
guage, which  I  think  is  more  embracive, 
more  far  reaching: 

Unless  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that 
hearing  may  relate  to  a  matter  of  national 
security,  may  tend  to  reflect  adversely  on 
the  character  or  reputation  of  the  witness 
or  any  other  Individual,  or  may  divulge 
matters  deemed  confidential  under  other 
provisions  of  law  or  government  regulations. 

The  committee,  in  its  deliberations, 
made  the  effort  to  bring  out  language 
that  would  be  flexible  enough  to  deal 
with  situations  that  are  not  necessarily 
foreseen  in  the  language  of  the  Chiles 
resolution.  The  committee  sought  not  to 
be  too  detsdled  and  too  specific,  so  that 
in  the  event  circumstances  should  arise 
that  were  not  foreseen  by  the  language 
of  the  resolution,  the  committee  would 
not  be  inhibited  from  acting  to  protect 
either  individuals  or  the  Nation,  which- 
ever the  case  might  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment and  offer  a  modification  in  the 

nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  deik  read  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  all  beginning  with 
the  word  "if"  down  to  and  Including  the  word 
"portions"  on  Une  6  and  Insert:  "On  a  mo- 
tion made  and  seconded  to  go  Into  closed 
naalon  to  discuss  only  the  matters  enumer- 
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•tad  in  fmngnpUB  (l)  throng  (8)  followed 
ImmxIUtely  by  »  reconl  vote  in  open  nnmliiii 
by  •  majority  of  the  memben  of  the  com- 
mittee or  mbcommlttee  when  It  U  deter- 
mined that  the  mettera  to  be  dlsciUBed  or  the 
testimony  to  be  taken  at  nieh  portion  or 
porttone". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ttae  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk, 
and  now  hcdd  in  my  hand,  removes  the 
objections  ttiat  were  raised  by  Senators 
with  respect  to  the  language  of  the  pre- 
vious amendment,  which  pointed  specifi- 
cally to^eprovlsians  in  rules  XXXV 
and  XXXVni  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.  Yet.  it  will  accomplish  the 
same  purposes.  It  allows  a  single  Sena- 
tor to  move  to  go  into  closed  session.  It 
allows  the  committee  to  go  into  closed 
session  if  that  motion  Is  seconded.  It  re- 
quires an  immediate  discussion  bf  the 
sensitive  matter  and  requires  an  imme- 
diate vote  in  open  session,  following  that 
discussion,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  na- 
ture of  that  subject  matter  Is  such  as  to 
require  closed  sessions  of  the  committee 
thereon. 

The  conditions  imder  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  could  vote  to  close 
are  limited  to  those  that  are  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  numbered  1  through  5  of  the 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Chius 

Mr.  CHILES.  WilJ  the  Senator  point 
out  to  me  the  provision  in  that  that  will 
make  it  clear  that  only  in  the  event  of  a 
motion  and  a  second,  when  they  went 
into  the  closed  session,  they  could  dis- 
cuss whether  the  matter  fell  within  one 
of  the  five  paragraphs  and  therefore 
could  be  considered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  the  word 
is  "only": 

On  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go 
into  closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether 
the  matters  enumerated  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6) 

That  has  to  be  followed  immediately 
by  a  record  vote  in  open  session.  The  only 
matters  that  can  be  discussed  In  that 
preliminary  closed  session  would  be  these 
matters  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  the  able  Senator's  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHILES.  May  the  Senator  from 
Florida  see  a  copy? 

Mr.  ROBERTO.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rol^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  modify  my  amendment  and  ask  that 
the  clerk  state  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  state  the  amendment  as  modified 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  a.  Una  l,  atrlke  aU  t««g««««»'g 

with  the  wowl  "V  down  to  and  iw«iwiff»n  thtt 

~~*  *■      "     ""  m  Una  c  and  toMit:  "On 
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a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
doeed  seaBlon  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  would  require  the  meeting  to 
be  closed  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  In  (^>en  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  it  Is  determined  that  the  matters  to 
be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken 
at  such  portion  or  portions". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Does  that  mean  that 
If  the  committee  has  a  meeting  and 
someone  makes  a  motion  that  they  go 
into  closed  session,  they  then  have  a  dis- 
cussion and  decide  the  Member  is  bring- 
ing up  a  matter  that  really  should  be 
decided  in  closed  session,  then  they  go 
into  open  session  again  and  vote  and 
then  go  back  into  closed  session? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  do  not 
see  the  necessity  for  going  back  into 
open  session,  because  the  present  rules 
of  the  Senate  provide  that  the  votes  of 
any  committee  shall  be  made  public,  but 
in  order  to  conform  with  the  wishes  of 
the  authors  of  the  original  resolution,  I 
agreed  to  have  the  verbiage  that  way. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Does  the  CIA  Invest- 
gating  Committee  have  to  go  through 
this  every  day,  because  I  imderstand 
they  have  very  few  open  sessions,  and  I 
think  most  people  would  agree  they  are 
operating  pretty  responsibly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  hope 
that  later,  after  we  can  act  on  this 
amendment  and  some  other  amendments, 
I  could  prevail  upon  the  authors  of  the 
resolution  to  accept  an  amendment  to 
delete  the  words  "select  or  special  com- 
mittees." 

Originally,  a  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  was  Intended  to  be  a  committee  in 
which  the  membership  was  to  be  selected 
by  the  Senate  itself.  The  membership  of 
a  special  committee  was  to  be  desig- 
nated, on  the  other  hand,  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  Vice  President,  or  some  other 
individual.  Today,  it  is  a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference. 

But  in  the  resolution  creating  select 
and  special  committees,  the  Senate  may 
make  such  provision  as  to  open  or  closed 
meetings  if  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

I  doubt  that  we  ought  to  have  a  stand- 
ing rule  of  the  Senate  that  would  provide 
for  open  meetings  of  select  and  special 
committees  when  such  committees  might 
be  of  the  nature  of  the  CIA  Investigating 
Committee  or  the  Ethics  Committee,  and 
such  committees  ought  not  to  be  re- 
stricted by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.  They  ought  to  be  guided  by  the 
resolution  which  creates  them. 

So  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  later  to 
strike  those  four  words,  although  I  may 
or  may  not  be  successful. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  I  imderstand  now,  as 
we  have  the  amendment,  it  is  clear  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  allowing  on  a  mo- 
tion and  a  second  that  you  would  be  able 
to  go  Into  a  closed  session  purely  to  dis- 
cuss whether  there  was  reason  under  the 
five  exemptions  to  close  the  session,  to 
discuss  those  subjects  and,  as  soon  as  you 
had  that  discussion,  you  woiild  go  back 
ii^to  open  sesskm  and  take  a  vote. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct 

May  I  ask  the  Senator 

Mr.  CHILES.  Under  this  it  would  be 
further  clear  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary— he  would  not  have  to  go  into  a 
closed  session  imder  this  feature.  You 
could  discuss  it  in  open  or  would  it  have 
to  be  closed  session? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand  the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Even  though  the  motion 
was  made  and  seconded,  and  you  went 
into  the  closed  session,  you  could  come 
back,  you  might  decide  you  did  not  need 
to  go  into  a  closed  session,  so  no  vote 
would  be  necessary,  you  would  just  be 
back  in  open  session  to  take  up  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  yield 
time  at  the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator's  time  is  run- 
ning. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  my  time 
Is  running,  I  realize  that. 

The  requirement  of  the  amendment— 
in  the  context  of  the  resolution — would 
be  that  it  would  have  to  fce  on  a  record 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members.  They  could,  by  that  vote, 
decide  to  stay  in  open  session.  I  think  if 
a  Senator  is  going  to  demand  that  there 
be  a  closed  session,  and  that  demand  Is 
seconded,  there  is  justification  for  a  rec- 
ord vote  one  way  or  the  other  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  matter  is  seri- 
ous enough  to  have  a  closed  session  or 
an  open  session. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  we  can  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Before  I  yield 
back  my  time  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator, 
in  order  to  establish  s<Mne  legislative  his- 
tory, whether  or  not,  in  his  opinion,  un- 
der the  language  of  my  amendment — and 
this  language  would  not  vary  his  lan- 
guage In  this  respect — a  committee  would 
be  required  repeatedly  to  go  through  this 
proceeding  if  day  after  day  Its  discus- 
sions dealt  with  the  same  sensitive  sub- 
ject matter? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  say  that  that 
proposition  ought  to  be  considered  sep- 
arately. I  think  that  would  be  separate 
from  this  amendment  we  are  dealing 
with,  and  we  should  consider  it  sepa- 
rately. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  because  his  language  says 
"each  meeting  shall  be  open." 
Mr.  CHILES.  Right. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  even  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  tihe 
committee  would  have  to  daily  go 
through  this  same  proceeding,  even 
though  it  might  be  discussing  the  same 
subject  matter,  in  order  to  have  a  closed 
session  after  the  first  day.  In  other 
words,  it  could  not  vote  on  that  first 
day's  meeting  in  closed  session  that  all 
subsequent  sessions  dealing  with  that 
same  subject  matter  would  be  closed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  would  be 
correct  I  tMnk  it  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Senator  tram 
Florida  Intmd  that  to  aivly  to  the  CIA 
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investigating  committee,  and  they  would 
have  to  do  this  every  day? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  way  this  would  now 
state  it  it  would  read  that  way.  I  think 
the  Senate  at  any  time  it  set  up  a  select 
committee  it  could,  if  it  wanted  to,  pro- 
vide an  exemption  for  that  select  com- 
mittee or  set  certain  rules  for  that  select 
committee  if  it  so  desired  to  do. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  this  affect  the 
situation  where  a  committee  is  frequently 
polled  on  a  particular  issue?  Many  times 
you  are  imable  to  get  a  quorum  and  a 
committee  Is  polled  or  a  subcommittee  Is 
polled  on  a  written  Issue. 

Would  the  Senator's  proposal  affect 
that  situation  in  any  way? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  general  niles.  Most  of  that 
polling  we  do  is  illegal  now.  It  violates  the 
rules  now.  I  do  not  think  this  would  make 
it  legal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  later  to  at- 
tempt to  make  it  i>06slble  for  a  committee 
at  one  meeting  to  determine  that  sul^e- 
quient  dally  meetings  of  that  committee, 
as  long  as  they  deal  with  that  same  sensi- 
tive subject  matter,  could  be  closed  with- 
out repeatedly  going  through  this  pro- 
cedure. That  amendment  may  carry  or  it 
may  not. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    968 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislation  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Rctth) 
proposes  for  himself  and  others  amendment 
No.  968. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  dispense  with  the  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
■*        Sec.      .  (a)  RiUe  XXVU  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"3.  Each  conference  committee  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
managers  of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  open  session  determine 
by  a  roUcall  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  man- 
agers present,  that  aU  or  part  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  meeting  on  the  day  of  the  vote 
•haU  be  closed  to  the  public". 

(b)  The  amendihent  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  not  beccMne  effective  untU  a  simi- 
lar rule  is  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entetives.  i    :..    .; 


(c)    The  caption  of  such  rule  XXVU  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"confebencx  commtrtees;   akports;   open 
meetingb". 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President  amend- 
ment No.  968  would  require  House-Sen- 
ate conference  committees  to  be  open  to 
the  pubUc  except  when  a  majority  of 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  managers 
present  voted  to  close  the  conference. 
Similar  language  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  House,  so  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate passes  this  amendment  and  the  reso- 
lution, open  conference  committees 
would  become  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  from  the 
Chair?  Is  this  an  amendment  'on  which 
the  Senator  desires  1  hour? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  rationale  for  open 
conferences  Is  exactly  the  same  as  for 
open  Senate  markup  meetings.  Openness 
Increases  the  accountability  of  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  voters:  it  gives  the 
private  citizen  and  the  press  the  same 
access  to  the  legislative  process  as  any 
lobbyist;  it  will  Increase  the  accuracy  of 
public  understanding  of  the  legislative 
process  and  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
issues  at  stake.  In  my  judgment,  it  will 
strengthen  the  bonds  between  the  citizen 
and  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  to  exclude 
conference  committees  from  the  general 
practice  of  opening  up  the  legislative 
process.  If  the  rest  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess is  to  be  open — from  hearings,  to 
markups  to  floor  debate — then  why  close 
the  last,  the  least  representative,  and 
in  many  ways,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  entire  legislative  process — the  con- 
ference committee?  Very  often  the  most 
difficult  and  most  controversial  com- 
promises are  left  imtll  the  very  last.  If 
there  is  a  public  right  to  know,  then  it 
cetrainly  includes  the  conference  com- 
mittees. 

Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
conferences  in  January  passed  resolu- 
tions endorsing  the  concept  of  open  con- 
ference committees.  As  I  said,  a  similar 
rule  has  already  been  adopted  in  the 
House.  A  number  of  important  bills  have 
been  dealt  with  in  open  conference — 
Including  the  Budget  Reform  Act  and 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  Act.  Currently  the 
Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act,  S.  622, 
is  being  considered  In  open  conference. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  require  tiiat 
most  markup  meetings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees be  open  to  the  public,  some  Mem- 
bers who  opposed  the  amendment  were 
afraid  that  open  markups  would  prevent 
effective  handling  of  legislative  business. 
But  those  members  of  individual  com- 
mittees which  did  open  their  markups 
to  the  public  found  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  Today,  I  am  afraid  that  some  Mem- 
bers are  afraid  that  if  conference  com- 
mittees are  open  to  the  public.  Congress 
cannot  operate  effectively  and  responsi- 
bly. I  personally  believe  that  just  the 
opposite  will  be  true.  It  will  not  be  as 
cozy  or  convenient,  but  Senate  proced- 
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ures  are  not  established  to  be  convenient 
or  cozy. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  our  democracy.  We  are  a  democ- 
racy under  pressure.  Polls  indicate  that 
people  are  disenchanted  with  the  basic 
institutions  of  American  democracy — the 
Presidency,  the  poUtical  parties,  and  thi 
Congress.  It  is  In  no  way  demeaning  Con- 
gress to  recognize  that,  frankly,  there  are 
many  people  in  this  country  who  do  ques- 
tion whether  Congress  can  operate  effec- 
tively and  openly. 

We  are  the  first  to  Insist,  along  with 
the  public,  that  the  President  be  open 
and  frank.  The  pubhc  demands  the  same 
of  Congress.  We  have  many  substantive 
issues  to  address.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
diverted  by  procedural  issues.  When  Con- 
gress makes  decisions  in  secret,  that  in 
itself  becomes  an  issue.  It  draws  atten- 
tion away  from  the  merits  of  the  action 
that  we  are  taking  or  not  taking.  At  this 
time,  it  is  important  that  the  real  issues 
of  energy,  the  economy,  and  foreign  pol- 
icy be  Addressed  squarely  and  openly. 
When  there  Is  a  compelling  reason  for 
secrecy,  I  believe  that  the  American  pub- 
lic will  understand.  When  there  is  not,  we 
should  have  the  coiu-age  to  say  publicly 
what  we  think  about  these  issues  in  open 
deUberations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  in  the  interest 
of  better,  more  democratic  government, 
to  support  this  amendment  to  open  most 
Senate-House  conference  committees  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  President  there  are  many  cospcm- 
sors  of  amendment  No.  968,  Senator 
Cnn-Es  being  the  primary  sponsor  with 
me: 

Senator  BUI  Brock. 

Senator  Dick  Clark. 

Senator  J.  Olenn  BeaU. 

Senator  Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr. 

Senator  John  C.  Culver. 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke. 

Senator  Floyd  K.  Haskell. 

Senator  Ernest  P.  HoUlngs. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Senator  Patrick  J.  Leahy. 

Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathioj  jr. 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moes. 

Senator  Charlee  H.  Percy. 

Senajtor  William  H.  Proxmlre. 

Senaftor  Robert  T.  Stafford. 

Senaitor  Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 

Senator  Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr. 

In  closing,  I  would  Just  like  to  empha- 
size, Mr.  President,  two  points.  One  is 
that  this  language  has  been  adopted  by 
the  House  and,  for  that  reason,  I  think 
it  is  imixirtant  that  the  Senate  act. 

I  think  it  is  also  Important  to  recog- 
nize that  under  our  proposed  language  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  has  the  ri^t  to 
close  a  session,  so  we  protect  the  rights 
of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  dlstlngxiished  colleague  fr<Hn 
Delaware  and  support  his  amendment, 
that  we  do  provide  that  conference  com- 
mittees will  be  open  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  either  House  would  vote 
to  close  the  conference  meeting.  I  think 
that  this  Is  an  important  step  forward 
that  we  can  take. 
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We  do  have  a  clear  history  now  that 
In  those  conferences  that  have  elected  to 
be  open,  they  have  proceeded  and  they 
have  been  able  to  carry  out  the  business 
and  do  it  well  and  the  public  was  better 
able  to  view  and  understand  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

When  we  now  find  that  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  parts  of  the  legisla- 
tive process,  very  little  or  not  very  well 
understood  by  the  public  at  all,  that  re- 
gardless of  what  the  two  legislative 
bodies  do.  then  we  have  this  cauciis 
which  many  times  ends  up  in  rewriting 
legislation,  In  writing  almost  new  legisla- 
tion for  the  first  time,  and  many  times 
they  see  a  bill  that  Is  passed  by  the 
Houses  and  they  read  what  has  happened 
to  that  bin  and  suddenly  they  see  what 
comes  out  and,  in  effect,  beonnes  law  as 
a  result  of  a  conference,  and  they  cannot 
understand  it. 

Under  this  process,  of  course,  where 
the  conferences  are  open,  they  would 
better  be  able  to  understand.  They  would 
be  aUe  to  see  what  is  a  part  of  our  legis- 
laUve  process,  of  the  give  and  take  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  and.  In 
effect,  a  part  of  the  checks  and  balance 
system  that  was  designed!' It  would  cer- 
tainly, I  think,  add  to  their  confidence 
and  their  understanding  of  how  the 
process  works. 

While  we  might  well  say,  and  some 
people  do,  "Well,  on  many  conferences 
they  are  opmlng  themselves  up  anyway. 
so  you  don't  need  this."  What  I  saw  hap- 
pen recently  to  one  of  the  conference.- 
both  the  House  and  Senate  said,  "We 
were  willing  for  It  to  be  otxn,  but  the 
other  side  was  not."  Well,  it  ended  up 
being  closed  and  both  sides  trying  to 
blame  the  other  as  to  why  it  was  not 
open. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  this  amendment, 
and  I  think  we  should,  then  at  least  we 
would  know  which  side  elects  to  dose- 
the  conference  and  we  would  have  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  why  they  have  elected  to 
dose  the  conference.  It  might  well  be,  if 
there  are  sensittTe  matters  to  come  up, 
that  it  should  be  voted  to  close  the  con- 
ference; if  so.  that  can  take  place. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ddaware  has  also  said,  and  I  certainly 
wnphasiae  the  fact,  that  the  Hoiise  has 
already  passed  tibis  rule  and  now  stands 
wmfttDg  upon  the  Senate.  So  they  are 
ready  to  go  to  open  conferences,  unless 
one  side  or  the  other  votes,  and  they  are 
simply  waiting  few  us  to  adopt  this  rule. 

I  think  it  Is  certainly  a  step  we  should 
take. 

Mr.  HDICUREY.  wm  the  Senator 
yldd? 

Mr.  CaiLBB.I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  also  the  QNinsonhip  and  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  becauae  it  Just  tells  me  that 
finally  ««  are  coming  dofwn  to  the  point 
where  it  really  counts  in  the  matter  of 
open  iMilnm. 

Rcsrettaldy.  in  the  past,  in  some  of 
the  confeteuce  committees,  word  got  out 
to  tibe  VKtm.  wo  and  so  did  this,  so  and  ao 
oomprooiind  that,  a  deal  was  made  hen. 
and  so  forth,  and  there  was  no  way  of 
aKcrtalnlnc  ttie  truth  ar  even  protect- 
Jafono'a  flanks. 


This  way,  two  things,  it  will  either  be 
open  so  everybody  can  be  there,  or,  if  it 
is  not,  we  will  have  a  rollcall  vote  and 
find  out  who  desires  to  close  it,  and  if 
it  is  to  be  closed  there  will  be  Justifiable 
reasons  because  that  will  be  debated,  and 
it  will  work. 

We  had  a  conference  c(»nmittee  not 
long  ago.  I  believe  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  remembers 
our  conference  on  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. It  was  quite  a  conference.  We  had 
a  hard  battle  with  the  other  body,  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  we 
came  out,  we  thought,  with  a  reasonably 
good  piece  of  legislation. 

Subsequently,  it  was  returned  to  con- 
ference for  a  reduction.  Again  an  open 
conference.         sj 

I  think  these  open  conferences  are  de- 
sirable and  I  do  not  think  they  are  going 
to  hurt  anything,  particularly  if  we  have 
the  proviso  that  if  there  is  a  highly  sensi- 
tive matter  that  we  have  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise our  vote  and  do  that  responsibly, 
or  if  there  is  a  personal  matter  where  an 
individual's  reputation  is  involved  in 
other  open  meetings,  then  we  also  have, 
again,  the  opportunity  to  go  on  record  as 
to  what  oiu:  views  are  In  terms  of  open- 
ing or  closing. 

But  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
establish  the  general  rule  of  openness, 
and  that  general  rule  will  be  found,  I 
think,  to  apply  with  no  difficulty  of  any 
measurable  degree.  Quite  frankly,  the 
difficulties  of  the  open  rule  will  be  less 
than  the  difficulties  of  the  closed  rule 
which  generally  permit  one  simply  to 
nish  out  of  the  conference,  get  his  fa- 
vorite reporter  and  say  that  this  is  what 
I  did,  or  what  happened,  and  stick  it  to 
somebody  over  here  and  say,  "Do  you 
Icnow  who  sold  us  out?" 

That  I  do  not  go  for  any  more  and  I 
say  that  it  has  got  to  stop.  It  does  not 
help  anyone. 

This  way,  we  are  all  on  record  and  can 
be  coimted  one  way  or  the  other. 

Sometimes  there  is  trouble,  but  so 
what?  What  is  new? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Bllnnesota. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts^^ 
Mr.  KENNEDY  was  recognized. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Bfr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  like  to  find  out 
how  much  time  we  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  18  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senators  from  Delaware,  Florida, 
and  Minnesota.  I  believe  one  of  the  very 
unfortunate  experiences  that  we  saw  a 
few  years  ago  was  to  what  happened  to 
the  effort  made  by  the  Senate  to  end  the 
Vietnam  war.  A  series  of  amendments 
was  added  to  various  Senate  legislati<m 
and  sent  to  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representathres.  The  conferees  would 
meet,  and  out  cA  that  conference  would 
cone  the  information  that  a  partteulair 
amendment  had  been  dropped.  We  wer« 
unable  to  find  out  who  made  the  effort 
to  change  the  e^qvessed  view  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  the  reasons  tot  the  change.  We 


were  unable  to  find  out  how  extremely 
Important  and  valuable  efforts  by  the 
Senate  were  undermined.  I  think  open 
meetings  by  the  conferees  might  well 
have  led  to  a  different  result. 

Let  me  mention  some  other  examples. 
I  have  served  on  a  nimiber  of  confer- 
ences, but  one  in  which  I  believe  the 
whole  sunshine  process  could  have  been 
of  great  value  was  a  conference  oommlt- 
tee  on  which  I  served  with  both  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  That  was  the 
conference  on  the  campaign  financing 
bill.  This,  I  believe,  was  an  extremely 
important  piece  of  legislation.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  along  with  others,  including  the 
minority  leader.  Senator  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, were  extremely  active  in  the 
development  of  that  legislation,  and  we 
went  to  conference  on  that  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  kind  of  considera- 
tion that  was  given  to  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion was  unbelievable.  In  an  effort  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  myself  to 
open  up  the  meeting,  we  were  only  able 
to  get  two  votes.  And  then,  behind  closed 
doors,  the  Senate  positions  were  Just 
hammered  down  by  the  House  Members, 
particularly  on  the  points  of  extending 
campaign  financing  reform  to  congres- 
sional elections  and  providing  an  election 
enforcement  agency  to  police  the  law. 
The  Senate  had  gone  on  record  that 
what  was  good  enough  for  Presidential 
elections  should  be  good  enough  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate.  But 
the  House  conferees  resisted,  and  we 
wound  up  with  a  double  standard  in  the 
present  law. 

The  disdain  that  was  demonstrated 
by  the  House  conferees  on  this  issue,  and 
the  cavalier  attitude  that  was  taken  on 
this  enormously  Important  and  slcmifl- 
cant  reform,  would  never  have  occurred. 
If  the  meetings  had  been  open,  if  the 
public  and  the  members  of  the  press  had 
been  there  to  record  the  actions  that 
were  taken. 

A  dramatic  contrast  is  another  con- 
ference I  attended,  with  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  We  were  working 
out  differences  with  the  House  Members 
In  a  variety  of  areas.  We  considered  na- 
tional security  Issues,  the  classification 
of  various  files,  criminal  Investigations, 
and  a  number  of  other  extremely  sensi- 
tive matters.  These  discussions  were 
conducted  in  sui  open,  sensitive  ex- 
change. The  legislation  that  we  ulti- 
mately accepted  was  a  tribute  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Members  who  partici- 
pated. It  reflected  to  me  very  clearly 
that,  even  in  dealing  with  complex,  im- 
portant, sensitive  Issues,  the  openness 
of  these  conferences  Is  essential  if  we  are 
to  proceed  in  a  soimd  legislative  manner. 
I  hope  the  amendment  that  has  been 
put  forward,  and  which  Is  supported  by 
the  Senators  from  Delaware  and  Florida, 
will  be  agreed  to.  The  case  for  it  has 
been  effectively  made  here  by  those  who 
have  had  experience  In  various  confer- 
ences. This  is  a  position  on  which  we 
cannot  tium  our  backs.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  amendment  wfll  be  approved. 
Mr.  CLARK.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  2 
minutes? 
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Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  I  t^lleve 
most  of  the  essential  points  have  been 
made,  but  I  would  like  to  briefly  men- 
tion two  factors  which  I  feel  have  not 
been  made. 

First  of  all,  the  two  caucuses,  the 
Democratic  cauciis  and  the  Republican 
caucus,  discussed  this  subject  very  care- 
fully at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Both 
adopted  a  jxjsitive  position,  I  believe  by 
significant  votes,  on  opening  both  meet- 
ings of  the  Senate  and  conference  meet- 
ings. 

Secondly,  a  point  which  I  think  has 
not  yet  been  made  is  that  we  have  al- 
ready tried  this.  It  is  not  simply  a 
question  of  whether  it  will  work  or  not. 
In  fact,  in  the  last  Congress  some  12 
separate  conferences  committees  were,  In 
fact,  conducted  In  public  View.  The  con- 
ferences were  In  varsring  combinations 
made  up  of  a  nmnber  of  four  Senate 
conmilttees  and  flve  House  committees. 
The  success  of  those  initial  open  confer- 
ences has  continued  with  a  number  of 
open  conferoices  this  year,  which  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  others  have  referred 
to.  So  we  have  some  basis  for  making 
a  decision  to  open  conference  com- 
mittees. 

If  there  is  some  evidence  that  these 
conference  committees  have  not  worked 
efCectively,  that  these  open  meetings  have 
somehow  stood  in  the  way  of  the  legisla- 
tive process,  then  it  certainly  would  seem 
that  this  is  the  time  to  hear  about  it.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  worked  as 
well  as  reports  have  indicated,  then  cer- 
tainly that  ought  to  weigh  In  our  con- 
sideration. 

Lastly,  often  the  opponents  of  open 
conference  committees  have  made  the 
argument  that  It  will  then  prevent.  If  we 
have  these  open  meetings.  Members  from 
coming  down  on  the  floor  and  offering 
rather  Irresponsible,  perhaps  politically 
motivated,  amendments  which  they  know 
very  well  are  going  to  be  dropped  In 
conference. 

Well,  that  may  be  the  case.  If  these 
committee  meetings  are  opened,  perhaps 
it  would  embarrass  Members  who  never 
intended  to  have  their  amendments 
taken  seriously.  But  if  that  is  the  case,  so 
be  it.  That  ought  not  to  be  the  practice 
In  the  Senate,  for  people  simply  to  come 
down  and  offer  amendments  which  they 
know  could  not  be  accepted  in  legislation. 

That  Is  a  good  place  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice, and  I  think  it  Is  another  good  rea- 
son not  to  support  closed  meetings.  It 
is  another  reason  for  opening  the  con- 
ference committee  meetings. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague  I  favor  the  open- 
ing of  the  conference  committees.  He 
suggested  If  anyone  had  any  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  work  ttiey 
ought  to  say  so  now.  I  said  so  eaiiier 
today  and  pointed  out  how  they  do  not 
work.  Even  the  distinguished  Senator 
frran  Maine  admitted  that  even  though 
his  conference  committee  Is  open,  the 
conference  with  the  House,  they  did  have 
some  caucuses  during  the  process  of  the 
meeting. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  same  thing  has 
happened  In  the  energy  bllL  I  am  a  c<m- 


feree  and  I  voted  to  open  the  confer- 
ence. We  did  oi>en  it.  But  we  have  had  a 
caucus  of  the  majority  members  prac- 
tically every  day  during  the  weeks  that 
we  have  been  in  conference.  We  have  to 
be  able  to  get  information  of  a  confi- 
dential nature,  information  that  can- 
not be  brought  out  for  the  first  time  in 
a  conference  and  expect  to  resolve  some- 
thing. 

I  Just  could  not  let  that  go  by  with- 
out saying  that  it  does  not  work  the  way 
It  Is  intended.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
of  that  from  firsthand  experience.  In 
caucuses  or  meetings  across  the  htdl, 
whatever  you  call  them,  we  will  have  to 
be  able  to  continue  to  get  information 
for  the  conferees  representing  the  Senate 
to  try  to  present  a  unified  position,  to 
try  to  understand  how  far  we  can  go  in 
negotiating,  to  try  to  understand  what 
the  administration's  position  is,  and  so 
on. 

I  think  a  lot  of  It  Is  simply  window 
dressing,  but  I  do  offer  that  Information. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
TextuB.      

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Nevada.  It  looks  as  though  no  one  wants 
to  speak  against  this.  I  know  It  is  a  very 
popular  cause  to  advocate.  I  would  be 
dishonest,  I  believe.  If  I  did  not  speak 
out  on  this. 

In  my  view,  there  Is  probably  noth- 
ing more  calculated  to  turn  the  leg- 
islative process  Into  a  shambles  than 
trying  to  open  these  conference  com- 
mittees. To  begin  with,  how  can  we  hold 
an  open  session  In  St  146  or  EF-100 
when  we  barely  have  enough  room  to  get 
the  conferees  and  the  staff  in  there?  How 
will  we  do  It?  We  will  be  forced  Into 
going  to  large  chambers  to  hold  the  con- 
ference committees  and  that  will  delay 
the  conference  committee  process. 

There  are  a  few  other  things.  We  al- 
ready have  16  or  17  House  conferees  on 
a  lot  of  these  conferences.  If  we  open 
them  up  to  the  pubUc  and  they  get  a  little 
chance  to  politicize,  they  will  put  every 
member  of  the  committee  on  the  con- 
ference. 

Further,  far  from  people  being  honest, 
being  open  or  candid  In  an  open  session, 
I  think  It  Is  going  to  politicize  these  con- 
ference committees. 

Talk  about  people  being  there  to  see 
whether  lobbyists  are  going  to  imduly 
Influence  Senators,  the  lobbsdsts  them- 
selves will  be  sitting  there.  eyebalUng 
you.  If  old  George  Meany  is  sitting  there, 
or  one  of  the  other  labor  lobbyists.  lock- 
ing down  yomr  throat,  what  are  you 
going  to  do? 

I  believe  all  these  matters  ought  to 
be  seriously  considered.  I  think  what  we 
would  do  is  make  tiie  legislative  process, 
or  the  expedition  of  legislative  business, 
far  more  difficult.  If  we  adopt  this  meas- 
ure. I  hope  It  will  be  defeated,  but  I  have 
no  Illusions  about  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Conomlttee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, by  a  rollcall  vote  of  7  to  1.  tabled 
Senate  Resolution  12.  amending  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  provide 
for  (MDcn  meetings  of  conference  com- 
mittees. 


The  {assignment  of  a  conference  com- 
mittee is  to  resolve  differences  between 
the  versions  of  a  measure  as  approved  by 
e&ch  House.  The  conference  committee, 
by  its  very  nature,  is  a  creature  designed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  resolving  such 
differences.  This  makes  the  role  of  the 
conferees  an  sissignment  of  compromise. 

Conferees  historically  have  met  in 
closed  session,  and  I  am  sure  the  decision 
for  this  procedure  did  not  arise  solely  out 
of  a  desire  to  be  secretive.  Elvery  action 
taken  by  a  conference  ccxnmittee  must 
be  made  public  because  the  new  lan- 
giiage  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees,  and 
that  is  sdl  a  conference  committee  does, 
must  be  presented  to  each  House  for  ap- 
proval. Therefore,  when  the  report  is 
made  to  each  House  for  action  It  is  made 
available  to  the  entire  public. 

Even  though  for  nearly  200  years  con- 
ferees have  been  meeting  in  closed  ses- 
sion there  is  no  nile  or  requirement  for 
such  procedure.  In  fact  there  have  been 
exceptions  through  the  years  when  the 
conferees  did  meet  in  open  session,  and, 
as  a  rule,  following  each  important  meet- 
ing of  a  conference  committee,  a  press 
conference  is  held  to  inform  the  press 
what  progress  was  made  at  the  meeting. 

The  reason  conferees  have  concluded 
to  meet  In  closed  session  through  the 
years  Is  apparently  based  on  experience 
that  it  is  easier  to  resolve  compromises 
behind  closed  doors. 

When  the  last  House  to  pass  a  bill  adds 
an  amendment  or  amendments  to  a  bin 
passed  by  the  other  House  the  conferees 
of  the  House  adding  the  amendment 
have  the  choice  of  insisting  on  the 
amendment,  receding  from  Its  amend- 
ment completely,  or  the  conferees  must 
reach  some  kind  of  a  compromise 
thereon.  Somebody  must  give,  somebody 
has  to  yield,  somebody  has  to  lose,  and 
the  loser's  efforts  to  reach  a  compromise 
will  be  impaired  If  he  cannot  be  totally 
candid  as  he  can  be  In  a  closed  session. 

Compulsory  open  sessions  would  in- 
evitably, in  the  debate  and  struggle  for  a 
compromise:  First,  stimulate  sectional 
or  interstate  Jealousies  where  conference 
action  on  a  matter  appeared  to  enhance 
that  of  another  State  or  area  while  ap- 
pearing to  detract  from  that  of  another 
State  or  area;  second,  Je(^>ardlze  In- 
dividual members  who  may  be  reqiilred 
to  make  choices  in  public  which  would  be 
legislatively  necessary  but  politically  un- 
wise and  maybe  not  best  for  the  country; 
and  third,  render  virtually  impossible  the 
climate  or  state  of  mind  essential  to  com- 
promise. 

The  attitude  of  Members  toward  an 
Introduced  bill  seemingly  does  not  be- 
come aggravated  as  emotionally  as  when 
the  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  and  at- 
tains the  state  of  almost  becoming  law. 
At  that  stage  of  the  game  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  parties  involved  are  more 
apt  to  become  Intense  and.  if  resolved 
In  public  debate,  could  mean  that  com- 
promise would  be  Impossible  much  more 
so  than  in  a  closed  session. 

It  Is  clear  then  an  Inflexible  rule  could 
prevent  the  harmonizing  of  the  relative 
Interests  of  States,  ccmgresslonal  dis- 
tricts, and  of  the  Nation,  not  to  mention 
the  Interests  of  Individual  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Claix)  has  stated 
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that  in  his  opinion  a  rule  providing  for 
open  conferences  will  obviate  the  neces- 
sity, in  so  many  Instances,  of  having  to 
vote  on  the  floor  of  either  body  cm  polit- 
ically motivated  and  unwise  amend- 
ments. I  hope  the  Senator  is  correct,  and 
I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  his 
Judgment;  but  I  doubt  that  his  Judg- 
ment is  correct.  I  realize  that  my  own 
Judgment  may  also  be  in  error. 

I  feel  that  In  many  instances  the  con- 
ferenoes  have  served  the  purpooe  of 
eliminating  amendments  that  were 
purdy  politically  motivated  and  unwise, 
and  as  a  result  conferences  have  pre- 
vented many  bad  laws  from  being  en- 
acted. I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  in 
this  body  has  on  one  occasion  or  another 
voted  for  an  amendment  which  he  knew 
was  imwise.  which  he  knew  was  inordi- 
nately costly  and  unjustified,  but  which 
he  knew  would  be  dropped  in  conference. 
I  think  every  Senator  has  done  that.  I 
am  sure  that  I  have  done  it.  When  I  was 
in  the  House  of  RQ>resentatlves  I  used  to 
say,  "Thank  Ood  for  the  Senate."  After 
coming  to  the  Senate  I  have  said  many 
times.  "Thank  God  for  the  third  house, 
the  conference  committee." 

As  I  say,  I  hope  the  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, but  I  doubt  that  it  will  work  that 
way.  I  Imagine  that  Senators  will  con- 
tinoe  to  offer  amendments  for  political 
mileage,  and  will  realize  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  conferees,  perhaps,  and 
that  whether;  or  not  the  conference  drops 
the  amendment  they  are  going  to  offer 
it  on  the  floor  and  get  a  vote  on  it.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  Senators  who  go  to 
conferences  are  going  J»^TDear  an  even 
heavier  biuden  in  the  future  of  eliminat- 
ing those  bad  amendments  than  they 
have  had  in  the  past. 

Also,  I  believe  that  Senators  who  act 
as  conferees  ought  to  go  to  conferences 
and  uphold  the  position  of  the  Senate 
<m  a  particular  matter  in  disagreement. 
The  PRBSIDlNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yMd  me  another  2  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  ad- 
ditional n^n^es. 

Mr.  BOBSRT  C.  BYRD.  But  an  open 
conference  may  make  it  difficult  for  that 
Senate  conferee  to  stand  by  the  position 
of  the  Senate.  He  may  ferf  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  him  to  support  the 
posltfon  of  the  other  body,  rather  than 
the  Senate  position,  in  order  to  protect 
himBelf ,  his  section  of  the  country  or 
his  State. 

So  I  think  there  are  many  problems  In- 
volved here  which  do  not  appear  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  which  are  real  to  those  of 
us  1*0  have  served  on  many  conferences 
throughout  the  years. 

It  Is  good  poUtlcaUy  to  vote  for  open 
conferences.  I  can  understand  the 
imagery  thai  Is  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  publle  as  to  Senators  who  vote 
against  closed  ooof  erenees  and  those  who 
vote  against  open  conferences.  If  the 
conferees  want  conferences  to  be  open, 
that  Is  fine;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senate  eu^t  to  vote  for  a  rule  to  require 
that  conferences  be  open. 
We  also  have  to  keiep  In  mind  that 
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conferences  are  matters  that  are  partici- 
pated in  by  both  bodies,  and  that  the 
Senate,  by  changing  its  rules  here  today, 
cannot  automatically  force  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives  mandatory 
open  conferences. 

Blr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  3ield? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  this 
amendment  carries,  and  it  probably  will, 
it  will  not  carry  v;ith  my  vote,  but  if  it 
does  carry,  the  country  is  going  to  see 
more  and  more  bad  laws  emanate  from 
conferences  that  are  forced  to  be  open, 
because  Senators  going  to  open  confer- 
«ice  wlU  not  always  act  as  statesmen, 
but  win  sometimes  act  sis  politicians — to 
the  country's  detriment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
what  I  am  going  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  important  thing  in  a  conference 
is  that  we  reach  an  agreement.  One 
of  the  difflcultles  that  I  foresee  is  a 
situation  where  we  have  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments on  a  major  piece  of  legislation, 
and  those  who  sponsor  such  amendments 
are  oftentimes  very  sincere  saying  of 
their  handiwork:  "This  is  the  best  piece 
of  legislation  ever  offered  in  the  history 
of  mankind."  It  relates  to  a  pride  of  au- 
thorship. A  man  has  an  idea,  he  thinks 
it  is  a  wonderful  idea.  He  is  identified 
with  it,  and  has  campaigned  for  it 
throughout  the  country. 

When  a  person  sits  there  in  the  room, 
hears  a  debate  and  is  satisfied  that  a 
better  argument  could  have  been  made 
for  his  amendment  than  was  made,  he 
then  feels  that  there  is  no  way  that  the 
S«iator  can  satisfy  a  fellow  that  every- 
thing has  been  done  that  could  be  done 
The  author  of  the  amendment  is  satis- 
fied that  if  he  had  been  one  of  those 
Senate  conferees  he  would  have  made 
the  conferees  agree  to  his  amendment. 
Oftentimes  it  might  have  been  that  way 
because  he  would  have  probably  insisted 
on  that  above  all.  Above  everything  else 
he  would  have  insisted  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  can  foresee  great  difficulty  in  some 
situations  reaching  agreement  on  some 
of  these  different  things  because,  when 
we  cannot  get  the  other  side  to  take 
some  of  our  amendments  and  we  have 
to  compromise,  then  a  feUow  feels  if  the 
conferees  had  made  the  kind  of  fight 
he.w^d  have  made  for  his  amendment 
theyi(Would  have  come  back  with  that 
amendment. 

I  can  think  of  some  of  the  days  when 
I  was  a  junior  Senator  here,  and  I  first 
began  to  be  on  these  House-Senate  con- 
ferences on  the  revenue  bills.  1  would 
have  an  amendment  on  the  bill  that  I 
thought  was  one  of  the  finest  ideas  that 
had  been  generated  In  the  history  of 
the  Republic,  and  then,  when  the  con- 
ference dropped  it  out,  I  filibustered  here 
in- the  Chamber.  Sometlmee  I  would 
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keep  the  Seiuite  in  session  3  days  run- 
ning. I  felt  confident  if  they  had 
fought  for  my  amendment  that  it  would 
have  passed.  That  was  a  problem 
that  occurred  by  Just  opening  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  putting  him 
Inside  that  room  to  make  a  fight  on 
that  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  kept  the  Senate  in  session  days 
on  end  fighting  conference  reports  be- 
cause if  he  had  his  way  the  conferees 
would^have  stoyed  by  him  and  stopped 
at  nothing  other  than  success  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Other  Senators  can  certainly  be  ex- 
pected to  take  that  atUtude.  Go  attend 
to  the  conference,  sit  in  the  room  and 
then  If  anything  is  compromised  con- 
trary to  what  one  thinks  it  ought  to 
be,  especially  where  his  amendment  is 
concerned,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  fight 
was  not  adequate;  therefore,  he  Is  in 
here  fighting  the  conference  report  I 
can  see  the  kind  of  difficulty  we  can  get 
into  on  some  of  this.  The  purpose  ought 
to  be  to  make  It  possible  for  the  two 
sides  to  graciously  get  together  without 
wounding  too  many  feelings  so  that 
people  can  come  in  and  report  that  they 
have  done  the  best  they  could  do,  all 
things  considered,  and  I  reaUy  fear  that 
we  are  really  getting  ourselves  Into  a 
very  difficult  situation. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  in  a 
great  number  of  conferences  it  would 
not  make  much  difference,  but  I  can 
see  some  of  the  crucial  ones  where  It 
might  greatly  Impede  the  ability  of  the 
Senate  to  legislate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senate  already 
has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  open  «ts- 
slons  for  markups.  As  important  as  that 
reform  Is,  I  do  not  think  It  Is  as  Impor- 
tant as  open  conferences.  Obviously,  any 
one  who  falls  to  achieve  his  views  in  the 
markup  sessions  has  another  opportu- 
nity to  prevail.  In  the  open  forum  of  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  U.8.  Senate.  But 
we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  recouiBe  from 
the  results  of  conferences  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  lliat  really  It 
the  final  court  of  appeal  for  the  position 
of  the  Senate. 

I  feel  strongly,  if  we  had  to  make  a 
choice,  and  thankfully  we  do  not,  that 
the  open  conferences  are  more  Impor- 
tant than  open  markup  sessions.  There 
is  no  real  appeal  from  the  results  of  the 
conference.  We  have  an  opportimlty  to 
reject  a  conference  report,  but  everyone 
Is  completely  familiar  with  how  com- 
plex, difficult,  and  reluctant  we  are  to 
reject  a  conference  report  because  of 
one  or  two  particular  Items.  So  the  con- 
ference is  the  final  arbiter  of  these 
issues.  Therefore,  I  think  the  confer- 
ences have  a  greater  need  for  openness, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment 
will  be  accepted. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 
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I  endorse  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  says.  I  think  thio  is  really 
the  most  important  part  of  the  entire 
legislative  proposal  to  open  up.  If  we  do 
not  make  that  the  general  rule,  at  this 
stage,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  really 
not  accomplishing  what  the  American 
people  want,  and  that  is  to  under- 
stand fully  how  the  legislative  process 
works. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  reser- 
vations that  are  given  from  time  to  time. 
We  heard  last  year  and  2  years  ago  about 
the  problems  with  opening  up  the  mark- 
up sessions.  I  really  cannot  say  that  I 
have  seen  any  difficulty  develop  with  that 
rule  in  the  committee  where  it  has  been 
adopted. 

I  will  say  the  same  thing  for  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber.  We  debate  here.  We  have 
votes  here,  and  they  are  always  open, 
with  rare  exception. 

Of  course,  I  should  point  out  again  that 
my  amendment  is  very  broad.  It  is  really 
quite  simple.  It  permits  closing  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  necessary.  I  emphasize 
again  that  it  protects  the  right  both  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  does  not  require  joint  action. 
It  also  only  requires  action  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  those  present.  So  it  Is 
not  a  very  rigid  rule. 

But  I  think  to  teke  this  step  will  be 
far  more  significant  than  anything  else 
we  have  done  from  a  legislative  point  of 
view  in  opening  up  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
,  3  minutes  to  respond  to  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  op- 
ponents of  this  amendment.  I  support 
the  Roth  amendment  or  open  conference 
committees. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  is  not  asking  the  Senate  to 
adopt  any  rules  that  it  has  not  conformed 
to  Itself.  We  have  had  a  trial  run  on  this 
for  some  time  now.  I  am  particularly  ap- 
preciative of  Senator  Cannon  being  in 
the  Chamber  because  he  has  raised  some 
very  serious  objections. 

I  must  say,  when  I  first  approached 
this  whole  opeimess  and  sunshine  ap- 
proach to  doing  business,  it  went  against 
the  pattern  to  which  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  corporate  life.  I  could  not  Ima- 
gine holding  a  board  meeting  in  the 
open.  We  had  an  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders,  and  that  is  out  in  the  open, 
but  we  never  discussed  anything  that 
could  not  appear  on  the  front  page  of  any 
paper.  The  sensitive  matters  we  discussed 
in  a  closed  board  meeting. 

So  I  approached  this  subject  some 
time  ago  with  concern.  Yet,  we  felt  it  was 
worth  trying  in  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

This  amendment  is  on  the  subject  of 
open  conferences,  and  we  have  had  at 
least  two  conferences  that  I  can  think 
of  where  I  had  some  concern  going  Into 
a  conference.  One  was  on  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act,  because  this 
dealt  with  a  whole  new  area  of  Govern- 
ment control  over  a  major  segment  of 
our  economy,  the  energy  industry  which 
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affects  evei-yone.  I  really  wondered 
whether  emotions  in  that  conference 
might  be  such  that  we  could  not  conduct 
our  business  properly.  Then  I  wondered 
whether  Senators  and  Congressmen 
would  really  speak  frankly,  openly,  and 
discuss  the  matter  as  if  we  were  in  a 
closed  session. 

In  that  conference  and  in  the  one  we 
had  on  the  creation  of  ERDA  and  NRC 
which  determines  the  whole  thrust  of 
our  investment  in  energy  research  and 
development  and  nuclear  power,  I  was 
absolutely  astounded  how  well  those 
conferences  went.  They  were  extraordi- 
narily well  attended,  better  attended 
than  any  other  conferences  I  had  been 
involved  in.  There  was  absolute  respect 
by  everyone  in  those  packed  rooms  for 
the  unusual  situation  they  were  In. 

I  think  the  public  came  out  feeling 
that  the  conference  process  was  not  a 
secretive,  behind  the  closed  door  one, 
but  that  they  were  in  a  room  where  his- 
tory was  being  made  and  legislation  was 
really  being  written  affecting  their  lives 
and  the  lives  of  this  coimtry. 

They  respected  that.  I  talked  to  a 
great  maay  of  the  visitors  later,  some  of 
whom  the  decisions  went  against,  and 
they  said  they  walked  out  of  that  room 
with  a  tremendous  respect  for  the  delib- 
erative process,  the  intelligence  level  of 
the  Congressmen  and  Senators  partici- 
pating, the  probing  nature  of  their  ques- 
tions, and  the  way  solutions  were  arrived 
at  when  they  were  contesting  pointe  of 
view.  Those  conferences  went  on  for 
days.  I  became  convinced.  I  went  into 
the  conference  as  a  skeptic  but  I  came 
out  absolutely  convinced  about  openness. 
However,  we  have  never  hesitated  in  our 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  particularly  in  the  permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  to  close  the 
meeting  whenever  someone's  reputation 
would  be  on  the  line. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  1  mhiute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Whenever  we  have  dealt 
with  matters  that  we  felt  affected  highly 
sensitive  areas,  where  the  work  of  the 
Senate  and  the  committee  would  be  im- 
paired, we  never  hesiteted  to  close  the 
doors.  I  have  never  found  a  Senator  who 
was  reluctant  to  vote  to  close  them  and 
justify  It  when  we  really  could;  nor  have 
I,  in  the  experience  we  have  had  in  the 
Goverrmient  Operations  Committee, 
seen  evidence  of  any  criticism  by  anyone 
when  we  moved  to  close  a  meeting,  be- 
cause people  know  that,  on  the  whole, 
we  try  to  hold  those  meetings  in  the 
open. 

So  I  support  the  amendment.  I  am 
sympathetic  with  the  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed.  This  dialogue  has  been 
extraordinarily  helpful  and  useful. 
Others  have  those  concerns.  Prom  our 
experience  on  Goverment  Operations,  I 
would  vote  for  the  amendment. 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  for  us  today  is.  Shall  the  Senate 
restore  the  original  provisions  of  S.  5 
as  introduced  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Senator  Chiles)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Senator  Roth)  ? 

It  is  appalling  to  me  that  this  ques- 
tion has  become  an  issue.  The  fact  that 
it  has  suggests  some  of  us  have  learned 
absolutely  nothing  from  the  lessons  of 
the  past  few  years.  It  suggests  that  some 
of  us  either  do  not  know  or  do  not  care 
how  we  are  perceived  by  the  people  of 
this  country  and  how  much  congres- 
sional secrecy  has  contributed  to  that 
perception. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  reasonable  argument  against  the 
original  provisions  of  S.  5,  the  Sunshine 
Act.  To  be  sure,  an  argiunent  has  been 
offered  to  the  effect  that  open  commit- 
tee meetings  will  chill  and  inhibit  the 
process — that  we  cannot  conduct  the 
public's  business  in  public. 

That  is  utter  nonsense.  Those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee know  that  better  ttian  most.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  reasons  I  feel  so  strongly 
about  this  matter  is  that  my  first  In- 
terior Committee  meeting  early  in  the 
93d  Congress  wsis  also  the  one  at  which 
the  Interior  Committee  became  the  first 
Senate  panel  to  open  markups  to  the 
public.  It  was  also  the  first  to  open  con- 
ferences to  the  public. 

It  is  no  revelation  that  openness  has 
worked  on  Interior.  No  one  has  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  record  of  this  committee 
since  we  opened  the  doors.  We  have  not 
abandoned  hard  work  for  posturing  be- 
■cause  the  pubUc  we  serve  is  watehing. 
Hard  bargaining  and  debate  have  not 
suffered  from  the  public  presence.  And  no 
one  has  to  wonder  what  interests  and 
forces  shape  the  legislation  which  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  reports  to  the 
floor,  for  that  legislation  takes  shape  In 
full  pubUc  view. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  had 
a  similar  experience  with  openness, 
which  is  a  provision  of  the  legislation 
that  established  it. 

I  have  enough  confidence  in  my  col- 
leagues to  believe  that  they  will  not  act 
much  differently  In  public  or  In  secret 
committee  sessions.  But  it  is  not  what 
happens  in  secret  sessions  which  is  dan- 
gerous; it  is  what  the  public  thinks  hap- 
pens. We  cannot  afford  any  suspicions, 
any  questioning  of  motives.  The  Nation 
caimot  afford  it,  either. 

Certainly  we  have  learned  that  much 
during  the  past  3  years.  Or  have  we?  If 
we  have,  what  are  we  doing  debating  the 
value  of  openness  in  Govenmient  and  the 
right  of  our  constituents  to  know  what 
we  are  doing  at  every  stage  of  the  proc- 
e.<!s? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  enacted  cam- 
paign reforms  to  reduce  the  influence  of 
special  interests.  It  now  remains  for  us  to 
eliminate  the  abuse,  the  potential  for 
abuse  and  the  appearance  of  abuse  which 
will  persist  so  long  as  we  continue  to  con- 
duct the  public's  business  behind  hearing 
room  doors  closed  to  the  public. 

We  can  accomplish  that  by  supporting 
the  original  sponsors  of  S.  5  In  their  ef- 
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forte  to  restore  the  original,  tough  pro- 
visions of  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Ur.  President,  unless 
someone  else  desires  time,  I  am  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

lir.  ROTH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcieDt  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Roth  amendment  now 
in  order?  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  It  is  In 
order.       

Mr.  ORI^nN.  I  sent  an  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerlr  read  as 
follows: 

On  pKgt  2,  uttm  line  6,  Insert: 

4.  (m)  In  oonunlttaaa  at  conf«ranoc,  s  num- 
ag«r  on  bsbjOf  of  tlM  B«nat«  may  give  bU 
proxy  to  another  manager  on  bebaU  of  the 
Senate  proTldad  auch  prosy  shall  comply  with 
flection  180a(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nisation Act  of  1070. 

(b)  In  oommltteee  of  conference,  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  buslnees  by  the  man- 
agers on  bebalf  of  tbe  Senate  shall  consist 
of  a  majority  of  such  Senate  managers. 

6.  Tbe  caption  of  rule  ZXVn  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Conference  Committees; 
Beports;  Open  meetings;  Proxies;  Quorum". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  Senator's 
amendments,  but  are  these  amendments 
germane?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  By  the 
previous  order,  there  Is  a  requirement 
that  all  amendments  must  deal  with  open 
committee  meetings,  and  this  amend- 
ment does  not  so  deal.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
In  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  Chair  so  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ohalr  rules 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Chair  listen 
to  any  argument?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wlU  listen. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  will  not  raise  a  point  of  order  at  this 
point.  I  woul(l  like  the  Senator  to  discuss 
his  amendment.  I  would  support  the 
amendment;  but  under  the  agreement,  I 
do  not  think  we  can  allow  this  amend- 
ment to  come  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  will  not  be  in  order  until 
the  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wiU  make 
the  p<tot  of  order  at  the  projper  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Smator  from  West  Virginia  is  correct, 
that  the  amendment  Is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  It  is  unfortunate.  The  Roth 
amendment  does  deal  with  committees  of 
c<mference.  Without  question,  the  con- 
tenaee  committee  Is  a  most  important 
step  in  tbe  legislative  process.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  important  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  institution  if  we  are  going  to 
conduct  conference  committee  sessions 


in  public,  to  see  that  credit  will  be  re- 
flected on  the  Senate. 

I  offer  this  amendment  with  some  re- 
cent experience  in  mind.  The  committee 
on  conference  having  to  do  with  the  en- 
ergy legislation  has  been  meeting.  We 
have  the  ridiculous  situation  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  membership  of  the  U.S. 
Senate — 25  Members — having  been  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

The  other  day,  a  very  controversial 
and  important  matter  was  presented  to 
that  conference  committee  for  a  vote, 
and  a  number  far  short  of  a  quorum,  so 
far  as  the  Senate  managers  were  con- 
cerned, was  present.  The  chairman  of 
the  Senate  conferees,  ultimately  exer- 
cised proxies,  which  I  believed  were  gen- 
eral proxies  and  did  not  conform  with 
the  Reorganization  Act. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  offer  this 
amendment  and  call  this  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  Is  that  upon  in- 
quiry of  the  Senate  Parliemientarian,  the 
Informal  ruling  was  provided  that  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate  managers  was  not 
necessary  to  take  a  vote;  that  one  Sen- 
ator, with  a  handful  of  proxies,  even 
though  there  are  25  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ate, could  sit  there  and  transact  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 

Regardless  of  whether  that  makes 
sense  otherwise,  it  certainly  Is  not  going 
to  look  very  good  to  the  public  if  we  have 
our  conference  committees  operating  in 
that  way.  I  think  it  would  make  good 
sense  to  adopt  a  rule  in  connection  with 
this  change  that  a  quorum  would  be 
necessary. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  serves  on  the  Rules 
Committee  with  me — perhaps  I  should 
address  my  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  since  he  is  in  the 
Chamber — would  agree  that  the  matter 
of  proxy  voting  and  what  constitutes  a 
quorum  might  be  appropriate  matters 
for  the  Rules  Committee  to  address  it- 
self to — particularly  now  that  we  are  out 
in  the  sunshine. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  certahily  think  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  committee  to 
address  itself  to  the  question  that  the 
Senator  has  raised.  I  was  inclined  to 
support  the  proposition  he  has  stated.  I 
think  he  makes  good  sense.  But  If  it  Is 
not  germane,  that  is  something  else. 
Many  of  these  matters  properly  should 
be  considered,  I  suppose,  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  l)of>e  so.  Not  only  Is  it 
In  the  Interest  of  sound  legislative  pro- 
cedure to  provide  that  a  quorum  be 
present  in  order  to  transact  business,  but 
also  it  would  make  the  Senate  look  a 
little  better  in  the  sunshine  of  the  public 
scrutiny  that  we  are  providing  for 
ourselves. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  It  is 
a  fair  assumption  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  probably 
will  be  adopted. 

I  hope  the  Chair  will  see  its  way  clear 
to  find  the  amendment  germane. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 


Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  the  objectives,  but  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  ROBEBT  C.  Byro)  that  we  simply 
could  not  open  up  this  measure.  We 
could  go  through  the  whole  Senate  and 
find  ways  to  improve  our  operating 
procedures. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  only  im- 
prove them,  but  we  also  could  make 
them  much  worse. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  not  think  this  is  tbe 
time  or  the  place  to  do  it.  There  will  be 
the  proper  time.  Hie  distingiiished 
Senator  is  on  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
certainly  would  support  and  back  many 
of  the  things  he  has  proposed,  but  I 
think  the  rule  of  germaneness  should  ap- 
ply. Otherwise,  we  would  never  finish 
this  measure. 

Once  having  accomplished  this,  per- 
haps we  will  find  that  we  will  have  to 
improve  many  of  the  procedures  as  we 
operate,  and  perhaps  it  is  all  for  the  good. 
Perhaps  we  will  have  to  show  up  on  time 
at  the  meetings.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  no  one  desires  any 
additional  time,  I  yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
It  is  not  that  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  Senator's  amendment,  but  I  feel  that, 
under  the  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, his  amendment  did  not  agree  with 
open  and  closed  meetings  of  ccHnmittees, 
subcommittees,  and  c<Hiferences.  There- 
fore, the  amendment  Is  not  germane  and 
I  shall  have  to  make  that  point  of  order. 
Otherwise,  other  amendments  could  come 
In  that  likewise  are  not  germane. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rec- 
ognize the  argument  and  technically,  the 
argum^it  is  right.  I  think  it  is  imfortu- 
nate  that  we  restricted  ourselves  to  this 
extent  In  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. We  should  have  had  an  agreement 
with  more  latitude,  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  problems  that  we  are  creating 
along  the  way  as  we  are  making  the 
amendments  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
that  are  being  voted  upon.  Recognizing 
that,  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glbnn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClxllan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington ).  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Txtmnby)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aimoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cwna), 
tbe  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfuld)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
HughScott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattield)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annovmced — ^yeas  81. 
nays  6 — as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  469  Leg.] 

YEAS— 81 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prozmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Taft  ' 

Thurmond 

Welcker 

Williams 

Yoimg 


Abourezk 

Oam 

Allen 

Ooldwater 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

BmU 

Orlffln 

Bellmon 

fHansen 
1  Hart,  Gary 
*  Hart.  PhUlp  A 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Haskell 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Buckley 

Helms 

Bumpers 

HoUlngs 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Case 

Jackson 

ChUes 

Javlts 

Church 

Johnston 

Oark 

Kennedy 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

Culver 

Leahy 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Domenlcl 

Mansfield 

Durkln 

Mntblas 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Pannln 

McOee 

Fans 

McOovern 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

NAYS— 6 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Scott, 

Long  WUUam  L. 

Metcalt  Talmadge 


Tower 


Bsyh 

Curtis 

BasUand 

Gltnn 


NOT  VOTINa— 18 

Hartke  Stennla 

Hatfield  Symington 

'  McCleUan  Tunney 

Morgan 
Scott.  Hugh 


So  Mr.  RoTH's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
BowT  c.  Bteo)  proposes  an  amendment: 
Ob  page  l,  line  0  strike  out  the  words  "that 
»  pwtlon  or  portions  of  any  such  meet- 
ing" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "that  a 
BMetlng  or  series  of  meetings  by  a  subcom- 
oUttee  thereof  on  the  same  subject". 

On  line  8  of  page  2  strike  out  "portion  or 
portions — "  and  Insert  "meeting  or  meet- 
tags-". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  may 
*e  have  order  so  that  we  can  hear  what 
b  going  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senate  kindly  come  to  order.  The  Sen- 
ate wui  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, may  I  have  the  attention  of  Sen- 
atots? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senate  come  to  order?  Will  Senators 
kindly  limit  their  attention  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia? 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  a  fairly  full  rep- 
resentation of  the  Senate  for  once  today. 
Inasmuch  as  we  have  a  good  number 
of  Senators  here  now.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  on  any  remaining 
amendment  be  limitcKl  to  10  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  that  apply  to  S. 
5  or  S.  9? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Only  Senate 
Resolution  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator's  request  cover  the  current 
amendment  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  covers  my 
own  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  object.  I  do  not  know 
what  amendments  will  be  offered  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment.  It  is  fully  acceptable  to  me. 
Could  we  poll  the  membership  to  see  who 
has  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  we 
know. 

Let  me  explain  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  Oi-'FICKR.  The  Sena- 
tor f rwn  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  close  it 
up  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  reject- 
ed the  committee  amendment  and  up  to 
this  point  has  approved  of  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  CThilss  and  other  Sena- 
tors, as  amended  by  my  own  amendment. 
As  It  now  stands,  any  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate,  select  or  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  or  subcommittee  there- 
of, or  one  monber  of  any  committee,  may 
demand  that  the  committee  go  into 
closed  session  and  if  that  demand  is 
sustained  by  a  second,  a  committee  wiU 
go  into  closed  session  to  determine 
whether  or  not  closed  meetings  are  justi- 
fied in  that  they  would  Involve  discus- 
sions about  any  one  or  more  of  the  five 
paragraphs  enumerated,  (1)  through  (5) 
of  the  resolution. 

As  the  resolution  now  stands,  if  a  com- 
mittee were,  on  Monday,  to  determine 
that  it  should  go  into  closed  session  on 
Monday  because  of  the  sensitive  nature 
of  the  subject  matter,  on  Tuesday  It 
would  have  to  go  through  this  whole 
proceeding  again,  even  though  It  were 
talking  about  the  same  subject  matter. 

On  Wednesday,  it  would  have  to  go 
through  the  same  proceeding  again,  even 
though  It  were  talking  about  the  same 
subject  matter. 

My  amendment  would  allow  the  com- 
mittee, once  it  went  into  closed  session 
and  made  a  determination  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  was  of  such  a  nature  to  re- 


quire closed  discussions,  to  authorize 
closed  sessions  dally  until  such  sensitive 
subject  matter  were  disposed  of,  thus 
saving  the  time  of  the  committee  and  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  going  through 
the  same  proceedings  day  after  day  after 
day  when  the  subject  matter  were  sensi- 
tive and  had  been  determined  so  by  tbe 
committee  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  Uie  Senator  will 
yield  for  this  observation,  he  omitted 
that  in  the  procedure,  even  though  the 
committee  does  discuss  in  closed  session 
whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
meetings  in  closed  session,  they  must  go 
into  open  session  first  to  take  the  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  Senators 
have  required  today  that  when  the  com- 
mittee goes  into  closed  session  to  deter- 
mine that  the  subject  matter  is  sensitive 
to  the  extent  that  closed  sessions  are 
required,  the  committee  then  has  to  go 
back  In  open  session  to  so  vote,  even 
though  the  present  rules  of  the  Senate 
require  that  such  committee  votes  be 
made  public. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  Senators  that  have  not  been  on  the 
fioor  to  realize  that. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Soiator's  amend- 
ment is  particularly  applicable  to  a  c<xn- 
mittee  like  the  CIA  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. Do  we  want  this  conunittee  to  go 
through  this  folderol  every  day? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Every  day. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Even  though  they  are 
considering  the  same  sensitive  matter? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Have  a  closed 
session,  go  back  to  open  session  to  vote 
a  closed  session,  then  go  back  into  closed 
seslon  every  day.  My  amendment  would 
obviate  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yee. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  can  see  the  point  that 
the  Senator  is  raising  by  virtue  of  his 
amendment.  The  concern  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  with  the  amendment 
as  it  is  now  stated  is  that  one  could  hold, 
again,  one  meeting,  like  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  say,  "We  are  going  to  be 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  this  par- 
ticular matter,"  and  with  a  majority  vote 
then  one  could  attempt  to  close  the 
meetings  of  that  committee  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

I  wonder  'if  the  Senator  would  agree 
to  language,  following  the  first  para- 
graph that  he  has  where  that  is  on  the 
same  subject,  and  add: 

For  a  period  of  no  more  than   14  days. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well.  I  say 
this,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  u-ill  not 
mlsimderstand  me.  I  say  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  Senator  that  I  believe  if 
a  committee  acted  otherwise,  the  ma- 
jority of  that  committee  could  be  charged 
with  bad  faith. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think,  though,  when 
we  say  for  a  period  of  no  more  than  14 
days,  we  are  really  getting  to  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
raising  on  having  to  do  with  every  day. 

In  almost  every  instance,  that  Is  going 
to  cover  a  bill  that  we  are  debating  on  a 
subject  matter,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  be  a  great  inconvenience  in  a 
committee  if  once  they  have  had  the 
debate  and  they  are  going  more  than 
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14  days,  they  simply  take  a  vote,  they 
do  not  have  to  go  through  any  process. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pred- 
dmi,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  this.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Senator  means  by  14 
days,  whether  he  means  14  days  of  com- 
mittee seiKlons  or  14  calendar  days,  but 
It  is  all  right  with  me,  whatever  the 
Senate  wants  to  do  on  this. 

I  do  think  this  amendment  would  be 
an  Imm'ovement  over  the  language  in 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  CHILES.  U  the  Senator  would 
agree  to  that  language,  then  I  would 
certainly  agree  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  he  sug- 
gest 14 

Mr.  CHILES.  Calendar  days. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (continuing). 
Calendar  days. 

All  right,  including  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  accept  the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  6  strike  out  the  words  "that 
a  portion  or  portions  of  any  such  meeting" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "that  a  meeting  or 
aerlea  of  meetings  by  a  subcommittee  thereof 
on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more 
than  14  calendar  days". 

On  line  6  of  page  2  strike  out  "portion  or 
portions — "  and  insert  "meeting  or  meet- 
Inga— ". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  as  modi- 
fled. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  contingencies  that  are  set  forth  in 
the  committee  bill,  quite  possibly,  do  not 
include  any  and  all  emergencies  that 
might  arise  requiring  a  closed  session. 

If  Members  will  look  at  the  Senate 
resolution  on  pages  2  and  3,  Members  will 
see  the  five  sets  of  contingencies  that  will 
Justify  closed  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tees. 

I  would  propose  to  offer  an  amendment 
adding  a  paragraph  numbered  (6) ,  which 
would  read  as  foUows,  and  if  Senators 
will  look  on  page  3,  beginning  with  line 
21  and  going  into  line  22,  they  will  find 
tills  language: 

or  may  divulge  matters  deemed  confidential 
under  other  provisions  of  law  or  government 
regulations. 

I  propose  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding 
a  paragraph  (6)  which  would  include 
that  very  language  so  that  there  is  a  type 
of  catch-all  language  that  would  take 
care  of  situations  that  are  not  now  en- 
visioned by  the  first  five  paragraphs. 

Mr.  LONG.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  UDNO.  As  the  Senator  knows,  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  by  Senator 


PncT  which  has  to  do  with  opening  up 
the  sessions  of  the  joint  committees.  I 
discussed  tliis  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  niinois.  Much  of  the  activity  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
and  Taxation  is  dealing  with  somebody's 
tax  return.  Under  the  law,  that  is  con- 
fidential information  and  cannot  be 
divulged. 

The  Senator  has  language  which  per- 
haps could  be  seized  upon  to  contend 
that  tills  should  be  a  closed  meeting, 
but  as  a  practical  matter,  the  language 
that  the  Senator  is  suggesting  would  take 
care  of  that.  Obviously,  I  do  not  think 
anybody,  by  Senate  rules,  wants  to  be 
required  to  to  break  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  law  of  the  land  does  not  permit 
us  to  divulge  the  confidentiality  of  a  tax 
return  which  is  not  otherwise  public. 
Would  tills  language  take  care  of  that? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Ttiat  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  hope  the 
Senators  will  accept  my  amendment. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Is    the 
Senator  offering  tiiat  as  an  amendment? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  am. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Can  the 
Senator  send  that  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clerk,  this  would  add  a 
paragraph  numbered  6  on  page  3,  follow- 
ing line  15,  beginning  on  line  16,  and  it 
would  consist  of  the  verbiage  in  the 
parens  that  I  have  marked  on  lines  21 

and  22  of  page  3.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time?  Do  Senators  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  myself  as  I  might  need  to 
discuss  the  amendment.  I  am  not  sure 
tills  amendment  fits  the  argument  which 
has  been  raised  that  we  need  sort  of  a 
catchall  provision  for  something  that  we 
have  no  thought  about.  This  particular 
amendment  says  "may  divulge  matters 
deemed  confidential  under  provisions  of 
law  or  other  governmental  regulations." 
I  do  not  see  how  that  really  lilts  any 
of  the  speculative  matters  that  people 
were  trying  to  raise  at  one  time  that 
might  not  be  covered.  It  seems  to  me,  for 
example,  on  a  person's  income  tax  return, 
that  would  be  covered  where  we  speak  in 
paragraph  3  about  a  clearly  imwar- 
ranted  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  an 
individual.  So  we  have  taken  care  of 
that  exception. 

I  really  do  not  know  what  the  language 
means. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  about  a  corporate  tax 
return?  A  corix)ratlon  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  also  provides  in  sec- 
tion 5,  "will  disclose  Information  relat- 
ing to  the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or 
commercial  information  pertaining  spe- 
cifically to"  given  persons.  I  think  it 
would  be  covered  imder  that,  too. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  pass 
a  rule  that  is  going  to  be  able  to  con- 
tradict a  privilege  of  law  that  we  now 
have  by  another  statute,  and  we  are  not 
purporting  to  do  that. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  amendment 
means.  I  do  not  know  wiiat  it  seeks  to 
do.  I  do  not  know  what  it  sedcs  to  add 
to  the  bUl. 


Mr.  LONG.  No  one  wants  to  vote  for 
a  Senate  rules  that  requires  a  Senator 
to  break  the  law.  Just  to  state 
the  obvious,  we  ought  to  make  it  clear 
that  by  this  rule  we  are  not  trying  to 
make  somebody  break  the  law  because, 
obviously,  he  could  not  very  well  do  it 
anyway.  We  could  not  make  him  do  that. 
Why  would  we  want  him  to  break  the 
law  and  then  have  him  say  "I  did  that 
because  the  Senate  rule  required  me  to 
do  it." 

We  would  be  better  off  to  say,  "If  it 
is  the  law  you  are  talking  about  and 
somebody  would  be  required  by  a  Senate 
rule  to  break  the  law,  we  make  it  clear 
that  ttiere  is  nothing  in  this  rule  that 
would  makg  you  break  the  law  because 
you  would  have  no  business  doing  that." 
Insofar  as  the  regulations  are  involved 
here,  the  Senator  may  be  referring  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  for  example,  which  protect  the 
rights  of  the  individuals.  We  would  not 
want  to  break  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  agree  to  a 
modification  that  would  say  "or  may  di- 
vulge matters"  and  strike  the  word 
"deemed"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
quired to  be  kept  confidential  imder 
other  provisions  of  law  or  Government 
regulations"? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  fine 
with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  any 
objections  to  this  amendment,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Senator  explain 
more  precisely  what  he  means  by  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  Are  those  just  regu- 
lations that  would  be  issued  such  as  the 
CFR's,  or  would  it  be  almost  any  order 
put  out  by  the  military  or  anyone  else? 
What  do  we  mean  by  the  word  "regula- 
Uons"? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Whatever  they 
are,  they  would  protect  confidentiality. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  For 
any  Senator  to  raise  an  objection  to  an 
open  meeting  I  would  think  he  would 
have  to  produce  evidence  that  whatever 
matters  are  going  to  be  discussed  are  re- 
quired to  be  kept  confidential  imder  other 
provisions  ef  law  or  Government  regula- 
tioas. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  guess  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  does  the 
word  "regulations"  have  any  precise 
meaning? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  think 

SO. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Would  it  be  just  a  letter 
that  was  Issued,  say,  by  the  chief  of  an 
agency? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  that 
would  not  be  a  regulation.  It  would  be  a 
matter  that  the  committee  could  deter- 
mine. I  do  not  think  I  have  to  determine 
right  here  what  a  regulation  is.  This  pre- 
cise language  has  been  lifted  out  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  deeding  with 
committee  hearings.  That  Is  where  this 
language  came  from. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  the  ques- 
tion before  the  cwnmittee  would  be  "Will 
we  respect  this  regulation  or  will  we 
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not?"  I  can  recall  when  President  Eisen- 
hower issued  a  kind  of  regulation  that 
nobody  in  the  entire  executive  branch 
could  tell  anything  to  a  congressional 
committee  unless  the  President  had  given 
them  consent  to  do  so. 

We  did  not  have  any  respect  for  that 
regulation  and  refused  to  abide  by  it. 
Conceivably,  If  these  people  have  a  reg- 
ulation that  says  that  they  will  not  di- 
vulge this  confidential  information  and 
we  want  them  to  divulge  it,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  let  them  divulge  it  in  a  closed 
session.  Otherwise,  they  would  stand  on 
the  regulation  and  say,  "If  I  break  that 
regulation,  I  will  be  fired  anythow." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  cite  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
the  verbiage  in  the  present  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act?  Section  133  A,  para- 
graph (b) : 

Each  hearing  conducted  by  each  standing, 
select  and  special  committee  of  the  Senate, 
except  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
committee  determines  that  the  testimony  to 
be  taken  at  that  hearing  may  relate  to  a 
matter  of  national  security,  may  tend  to  re- 
flect adversely  on  the  character  or  reputation 
of  the  witness  or  any  other  individual  or  may 
divulge  matters  deemed  confidential  under 
other  provisions  of  law  or  Government  reg- 
ulation. 

That  is  the  language  in  the  present 
law— not  just  in  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate — and  it  deals  with  committee 
hearings. 

All  the  committee  was  trying  to  do  in 
bringing  out  the  language  that  the  com- 
mittee substituted  today  was  to  use  the 
very  verbiage  that  is  now  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  dealing  with 
hearings  and  apply  it  to  committee 
markup  meetings.  The  Senate  voted 
down  that  committee  suljstltute.  I  am  at- 
tempting to  use  the  same  language  now 
as  a  bit  of  additional  protection  so  as  to 
include  situations  not  now  foreseen. 

Mr.  ROTH.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
I  was  not  saying  that  I  objected,  but  I 
am  trying  to  get  a  better  feel  for  what 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in- 
tended. 

In  essence.  Is  the  Senator  saying  "con- 
fidential under  other  provisions  of  law  or 
Government  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
thereto"?  I  mean  would  these  be  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  law? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  going 
to  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee  all  night 
over  this. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  find  this  rather  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  know  the 
Senator  does,  but  let  the  Senator  ask  the 
Senators  who  drew  up  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  what  they  meant.  I 
have  lifted  the  language  precisely  out 
of  that  law. 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  Senator  Is  proposing 
the  amendment,  though. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  I  am  us- 
ing the  same  identical  language,  and 
"Government  regulations"  means  here 
what  "Government  regulations"  means 
there.  It  will  be  the  same  for  committee 
markups  and  meetings  as  it  already  is 
for  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  ROTH.  All  I  am  asking  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is, 
if  this  language  is  already  used,  does  it 


have  any  defined  meaning?  I  gather  it 
really  does  not.  even  though  the  language 
has  been  used  before. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  a  word  of  art.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Would  an  executive  order 
be  a  Government  regulation  Issued  by  the 
President? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  suppose  it 
could  be.  That  would  be  something  the 
committee  could  determine  at  the  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  committee  could 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  realize  it  could. 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  3^eld  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  one  additional  amendment,  which 
would  be  to  strike — I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ported.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  l,  line  3,  after  "standing"  strike 
",  select,  or  special". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tills  amendment  would  delete  from  the 
language  of  the  resolution  the  words 
"select  or  special"  with  reference  to  Sen- 
ate committees.  It  is  the  feeling  of  my- 
self and  those  on  the  subcommittee  who 
reported  out  the  committee  substitute 
that  a  Senate  rule  dealing  with  open 
sessions  should  deal  only  with  standing 
committees  and  subcommittees,  not  with 
select  or  special  committees. 

The  Senate,  in  creating  a  select  or 
special  committee,  can,  by  the  creating 
resolution,  specify  whether  or  not  the 
C3mmittee  should  operate  under  closed 
sessions  or  open  sessions,  or  leave  it  up 
to  the  committee  to  do  whatever  it  deems 
best.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  enact 
a  standing  rule  of  the  Senate  today  gov- 
erning the  proceedings  by  which  select  or 
special  committees  will  act  in  respect  to 
open  or  closed  sessions. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have  to 
oppose  this  amendment.  If  we  adopt  the 
House  amendment,  most  of  the  special 
and  select  committees  that  we  have  op- 
er.iting  today  would  not  be  under  the 
niles  that  we  are  providing  for  standing 
committees.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  the  same  rules  for  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Smill  Business,  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  or  the  Special  Committee  on 
National  Emergencies  and  Delegated 
Emergency  Powers.  All  of  them  should 
open  their  meetings  and  conduct  them 
in  the  open,  just  as  we  are  providing  for 
standing  committees. 

In  the  event  that  we  have  a  special 
committee  that  is  going  to  be  brought 
into  belns!  by  resolution  or  by  legisla- 
tion, we  could  at  the  time  provide,  if  we 


wanted  to,  some  special  rules.  But  we 
have  accommodated  the  provisions  so 
they  would  not  have  to  close  their  meet-  • 
ings  every  day.  They  now  have  2  weeks 
on  the  subject  matter,  in  which  to  keep 
the  meetings  open;  and  even  on  our  in- 
telligence committees  they  can  go  for  2 
weeks  on  one  particular  subject,  and  that 
is  as  long  as  they  are  going  to  need  to  go 
on  any  particular  subject  having  full 
sessions. 

I  think  this  amendment  would  greatly 
weaken  the  resolution  by  putting  under  a 
different  rule  the  select  committees.  We 
are  seeing  more  and  more  that  some  of 
the  select  and  special  committees  are  be- 
coming committees  of  great  importance. 
Certainly  the  Committee  on  Aging  Is, 
and  certainly  its  meetings  should  be 
open. 

The  other  point  is  that  most  of  the 
select  committees  do  not  even  have 
markup  sessions,  because  they  are  not 
msurking  up  legislation,  so  why  in  the 
world  should  they  need  to  close  theh- 
meetings,  or,  in  the  event  they  do.  why 
should  they  not  follow  the  same  rules 
and  procedures  that  we  have  for  other 
committees? 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  and  I  hope 
we  can  defeat  it.  And,  Mr.  President,  if 
this  Is  a  proper  time,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
still  time  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
time  remaining  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the 
Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
when  we  get  to  the  rollcall  vote,  with- 
out taking  up  other  amendments,  we  are 
going  to  wEmt  to  get  out  of  here.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  for  the  purpose  of 
legislative  history. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  when  he  talked  about  these 
categories — and  I  read  one  of  the  cate- 
gories: 

wUl  dlscloee  informaUon  relating  to  the 
trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial  in- 
formation pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person. 

One  of  the  oldest  arguments  in  the 
law  is  whether  or  not  a  corporation  is 
a  person.  Almost  any  bill  that  uses  the 
word  "persMi"  must  define  the  word  to 
make  it  clear  whether  or  not  a  corpora- 
tion is  a  person.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
hitended  here  by  the  drafters  of  this 
resolution,  but  obviously  the  trade  se- 
crets that  we  will  be  talking  about,  in 
many  Instances,  will  be  trade  secrets  of 
a  corporation  or  business  association  of 
cKie  kind  or  another,  rather  thaai  an  in- 
dividual person. 

I  could  offer  an  amendment;  but  per- 
haps legislative  history  will  suffice.  At 
least,  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  was 
an  intention  to  say  that  trade  secrets  of 
a  corporation,  if  they  were  trade  secrets, 
would  be  disclosed. 
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Mr.  CHIIJB8. 1  think  the  intent  would 
be  tlM  MOM  Intent  aa  has  bem  lield  to 
be  the  law  In  most  instances,  especially 
where  you  are  talking  about  trade  se- 
crets, that  you  would  be  talking  about 
corporations  as  well  as  individuals. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  leglslaUve  history.  I  think  it  is  Im- 
portant to  have  it  In  the  record. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute,  to  comment 
on  the  Byrd  amendment? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  op- 
pose this  amendment.  I  serve  on  two  se- 
lect committees,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  I  see  no 
reason  on  earth  why  they  should  ever 
have  closed  meetings.  We  are  dealing 
with  older  people,  we  are  dealing  with 
food  stamps,  and  we  are  dealing  with 
critical  issues  that  affect  people.  I  think 
that  Is  all  the  more  reason  that  the  meet- 
ings should  be  open,  as  a  standard  pro- 
cedure, unless  there  is  some  special  rea- 
son that  they  should  be  closed. 

There  are  operating  procedures  estab- 
lished in  this  legislation  whereby  they 
can  be  closed  if  there  Is  reason  to.  But 
I  see  no  earthly  reason  that  they  should 
be  closed  as  a  general  procedure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  as  far  as  those 
particular  committees  are  concerned;  but 
take  the  Ethics  Committee.  That  is  quite 
a  different  matter. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  when  the 
Senate  creates  a  special  or  select  com- 
mittee, I  think  it  should  be  up  to  the 
Senate,  based  on  what  the  work  of  that 
committee  is  to  involve,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  meetings  will  be  open 
or  closed,  or  whether  to  leave  it  up  to 
the  committee.  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
adopt  a  Senate  rule  here  that  mandates 
a  special  or  select  committee,  to  be  cre- 
ated in  the  future,  to  do  one  thing  or 
another. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  whole  purpose 
of  our  legislation,  however,  is  to  place 
the  burden  of  proof  or  require  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  to  show  that 
they  should  be  closed,  but  have  the  pre- 
vailing factor  be  that  they  should  be 
open.  Then  those  who  want  them  closed 
have  to  take  the  initiative,  rather  than 
the  other  way  aroimd. 

I  say  again,  as  to  the  Committee  on 
Ethics,  there  is  no  question,  if  a  com- 
mittee meeting  involves  a  question  as 
to  the  integrity,  reputation,  or  character 
of  an  individual  to  be  discussed,  it  should 
be  closed,  and  there  would  not  be  any 
problem  about  having  such  a  meeting 
closed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  about 
the  Special  Committee  on  Investigation 
of  CIA? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  think  the  same 
thing  would  apply.  The  amendment 
specifically  provides  that  national  de- 
fense and  foreign  poUcy  are  matters 
that  permit  closed  meetings. 

But  I  say  respectfully  that  if  we  had 
a  little  more  openness  about  intelligence 
gathering  in  the  past  and  we  had  found 
out  bow  much  we  were  spending  on  it 


and  who  was  doing  it,  we  might  not  have 
all  the  difficulties  we  have  today.  It  was 
this  utter  cloak  of  secrecy,  in  which  the 
CIA  said  in  effect:  "This  was  none  of 
your  business",  that  lias  led  to  the  pres- 
ent problems.  This  Is  our  business;  it  is 
our  Government's  business,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  are  depending  on 
us  to  watch.  The  only  way  they  can  have 
absolute  assurance  we  are  watching  is 
to  know  what  is  going  on.  We  all  know 
we  do  not  know  in  the  Senate  what  Is 
going  on  in  many  of  these  committees. 
We  would  be  much  better  Informed  If  we 
had  a  good  deal  more  openness  about 
the  way  we  conduct  our  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate-  creating  the  commit- 
tee, could  make  that  determination. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  clerk  will  suspend. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  think  In  view  of  what  has  been 
said  here  today  that  the  Senator  should 
withdraw  his  amendment.  If  we  create 
a  special  select  committee  where  it  is 
all  confidential  and  secretive,  we  can  say 
so  at  that  time.  But  to  be  consistent,  if 
we  are  going  to  open  It  up.  leave  It  all 
oi)en.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
would  withdraw  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  deference  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1041,  which  is  at 
the  desk,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

•  The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stbvbns) 
proposes  an  amendment  as  modified  to  add 
a  new  section  at  the  end  of  amendment 
No.  1031. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  section  1  Insert  the  follow- 
ing; "Each  committee  shall  prepare  and 
keep  a  complete  transcript  of  electronic 
recording  adequate  to  fully  record  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  meeting  or  conference 
whether  or  not  such  meeting  or  any  part 
thereof  Is  closed  under  this  paragraph,  un- 
less a  majority  of  said  members  vote  to 
forego  such  a  record.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  briefly  what  this  is  for.  I  found  in 
some  of  these  executive  sessions  that 
have  been  open  we  have  people  who  are 
there  taking  notes  and  we  have  no  rec- 
ord. We  have  members  of  the  audience 
who  are  stating  our  Intent  in  regard  to 
a  particular  amendment,  according  to 
their  information,  which  was  contrary 
to  that  of  the  person  who  offered  it.  It 
teems  to  me  that,  if  we  are  going  to  open 
these  meetings — and  I  supported  open- 
ing them — we  ought  to  have  a  record  of 
what  transpired  so  there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  who  was  involved. 

I  see  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  here. 


We  share  almost  the  same  name  and  an 
on  the  same  conference  committee  rl^t 
now. 

Confusion  can  arise  In  terms  of  these 
proceedings  unless  there  is  a  record. 

I  have  checked,  and  ten  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  already  maintain 
a  record  of  the  meetings  that  are,  in  fact, 
open  to  the  public.  We  should  set  a 
standard  that  all  of  them  should  main- 
tain a  record  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Members  vote  otherwise. 

I  am  hopeful  the  managers  of  the  bill 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Is  this  amein^Mit  germane? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  bfive  checked  with 
the  Parliamentarian,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  was 
informed  that  it  was.  It  pertains  to  the 
recording  proceedings  of  open  meetings. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  under  the 
agreement  no  amendments  would  be  ger- 
mane if  they  did  not  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  open  or  closed  meetings. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  speclflcally  address 
that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
am  for  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  open  the 
door  to  any  nongermane  amendments, 
though. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  in  the  broad  sense  the 
amendment  can  be  considered  within  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  as  being 
germane  in  that  it  provides  for  tran- 
scripts regardless  of  whether  the  meet- 
ings are  open  or  closed  tmd  provides  for 
the  ablUty  to  dispense  with  them. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  think 
that  Is  a  good  amendment  and  we  cer- 
tainly accept  the  amendment. 

SlVEKAL    SiNATORS.    Votc!    Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  quite 
agreeable  to  a  10-minute  time  limitation 
on  either  side  If  that  would  be  acceptable. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  10- 
minute  limitation  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  In 
the  usual  manner  to  each  side  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Rea(dutl<»,  add,,  the 
foUowlng: 

Sk. — (a)  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rule*  ot  the  Senate  la  amended  by  adding 
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at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  pars- 
graph: 

"8.  Each  meeting  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  that  a  portion  or  por- 
tions of  any  such  meeting  may  be  cloeed  to 
the  public  If  Vthe  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, as  the  case  may  be.  determines  by  record 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  present  that  the 
matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to 
be  taken  at  such  portion  or  portions — 

"(A)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States; 

"(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

"(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual 
with  crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or 
injure  the  professional  standing  of  an  Indi- 
Tldual,  or  otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual 
to  public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  rep- 
resent a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  Individual; 

"(D)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  wiU  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  Inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  any  violation  of 
law  that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the 
Interests  of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 

"(E)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  If — 

"(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  In- 
formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Oov- 
emment  officers  and  employees;  or 

"(11)  the  information  has  been  obtained 
by  the  Oovernment  on  a  confidential  basis. 
and  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  order  to 
prevent  undue  injury  to  the  competitive 
position  of  such  person. 

"In  the  case  of  public  hearings,  the  pro- 
ceedings may  be  broadcast  by  radio  or  tele- 
vision, or  both,  as  the  committee  may  deter- 
mine, aiid  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  that  dommlttee  may  adopt." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  become  effective  until  a  similar 
rule  is  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(c)  The  caption  of  such  rule  XXV  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  below 
item  25.7  the  following: 

"25.8  OPEN  JOINT  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
DIOS". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ex- 
plain my  amendment  briefly. 

This  is  a  simple  amendment  to  com- 
plete the  circle  of  coverage  of  open  meet- 
ings in  congressional  committees.  It 
would  apply  to  joint  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
precisely  the  same  rules  for  open  meet- 
ings as  are  contained  In  S.  Res.  9  for 
standing,  select  and  special  committees 
of  the  Senate.  The  only  stipulation  would 
be  that  this  change  in  the  Senate  rules 
covering  joint  committees  would  not  go 
Into  effect  until  a  similar  rule  has  been 
adopted  by  the  House. 

Under  my  amendment  the  general  rule 
for  joint  committees  would  be  opeimess 
just  as  the  general  rule  for  individual 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  is 
openness.  Meetings  could  be  voted  closed 
for  specific  cause,  under  exactly  the  same 
criteria  as  we  have  already  established 
for  Senate  committees. 

In  my  mind  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  activities  of  the  joint  commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  and  the  activities 
of  the  standing,  select,  and  special  com- 


mittees of  the  Senate.  Joint  committees 
conduct  hearings,  take  testimony,  con- 
sider leglslatlon^&nd  make  reports  to 
their  respective'uouses.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son whatever  why  these  joint  committees 
should  be  exempt  from  the  general  rule 
that  is  applied  to  all  other  committees. 
Their  meetings  should  be  conducted  in 
the  open  and  in  full  view  of  the  public 
they  serve. 

This  is  an  amendment  I  offered  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  which  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
that  committee. 

Mr.  President,  fully  adequate  exi}eri- 
ence  has  already  been  gained  for  the 
procedure  called  for  in  this  smiendment. 
The  House  committees  have  been  operat- 
ing under  an  open  meetings  rule  for 
nearly  3  years  now.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  have  also 
been  fully  open  for  nearly  3  years.  How 
much  more  experience  do  we  need  to 
demonstrate  that  this  procedure  hsis 
been  working  and  working  well?  We 
should  open  all  remaining  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  including  the 
joint    committees    of    the    House    and 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship will  accept  my  amendment  as  a 
coiiforming  change  in  the  Senate  rules, 
subject  to  sidoptlon  to  a  similar  rule  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  realize  that  there 
are  obviously  sensitive  matters  that  must 
be  taken  up,  and  there  is  adequate  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment.  I  think,  to 
cover  every  single  contingency  so  that 
sensitive  meetings  can  be  closed  and  will 
be  closed  when  needed. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  our  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  in  the  gen- 
eral context  of  this  resolution  matters 
that  have  to  do  with  security  are  pro- 
tected provided,  of  course,  there  Is  a 
vote  taken. 

But  in  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  most  of  ova  hearings  are  execu- 
tive, and  we  deal  with  very  sensitive  In- 
formation having  to  do  with  nuclear 
weapons,  and  what  have  you. 

Does  that  necessarily  mean  that  every 
time  we  call  a  hearing  on  sensitive  In- 
formation of  that  kind  we  have  to  de- 
bate whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  be 
open  or  closed? 

Is  that  what  we  are  getting  into? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tor would  exempt  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  because  that  Is  exactly 
what  our  fimctlon  is.  We  are  dealing 
with  weapons  about  every  time  we  meet. 
If  we  are  going  to  get  in  a  hassle  over 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  open 
or  closed,  we  are  going  to  waste  our  time 
on  procedure  rathej-  than  on  substance. 

I  hope  that,  if  the  Senator  does  Include 
Joint  committees,  he  takes  Into  consid- 
eration that  we  are  the  only  joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress  that  has  legislative 
authority.  We  are  the  only  committee  of 


Congress  that  has  the  right  to  be  cur- 
rently Informed  on  all  developments  of 
nuclear  weapons.  I  hope  that  there 
would  be  an  exemption  in  the  Senator's 
particular  amendment  with  reference  to 
the  Jomt  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  our  distinguished 
colleague  for  his  comments,  and  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  way  in  which 
he  has  conducted  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  as  to  these 
matters,  openness  is  good  in  general, 
with  the  exemptions  we  have  provided. 
The  Committee  on  Govemmoit  Opera- 
tions has  dealt  with  ERDA.  It  has  dealt 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
We  have  dealt  with  the  problems  of  nu- 
clear safeguards  and  held  hearings  on 
them  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  I 
do  feel  that  openness  in  the  discussion  of 
some  of  the  problems  involved  is  good. 

Whenever  it  gets  into  an  area  of  na- 
tional security,  where  it  is  simply  because 
of  the  aid  and  comfort  or  information  It 
might  give  to  our  adversaries,  we  simply 
have  to  close  it.  But  many  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  should  think,  deal  with 
issues  in  which  groups  in  this  country, 
citizens  of  tills  country.  Members  of  this 
body,  are  deeply  involved  and  deeply  In- 
terested. 

I  would  tend  to  think  that  procedures 
for  closing  a  meeting  are  there,  and  as 
long  as  you  have  a  quorum  for  the  meet- 
ing, anyway,  you  can  certainly  vote  to 
to  close  it.  Members  of  that  commit- 
tee would  know. 

Again,  the  question  has  to  be  asked. 
What  are  we  dealing  with  tiiat  the  pubUc 
cannot  be  included  in?  What  are  we  deal- 
ing in  that  is  so  sensitive  that  we  can- 
not discuss  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  dealing  with 
atomic  bombs,  not  with  safeguards  with 
relation  to  a  nuclear  reactor.  I  am  not 
talking  about  that.  We  are  dealing  with 
sensitive  information.  We  meet  at  2 
o'clock.  It  is  a  Joint  committee — nine 
from  the  House  and  nine  from  the  Sen- 
ate. Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  time  we 
are  dealing  with  weapons. 

This  idea  of  opening  it  up  to  the  pub- 
lic— to  whom?  To  Russia?  To  Red  China? 
Is  that  what  we  are  talking  about? 

After  all,  let  us  be  a  little  sensible.  I 
think  we  can  run  away  with  ourselves 
here  tonight.  I  am  saying  that  tliis  is  very 
sensitive.  We  have  open  hearings  when 
it  has  to  do  with  safeguards  on  a  nuclear 
reactor. 

But  I  am  talking  about  the  Polaris,  smd 
I  am  talking  about  the  Trident,  and  I  am 
talking  about  MIRvSand  I  am  talking 
about  twmbs.  Where  are  they?  How 
many? 

I  tell  the  Senator  that  every  time  we 
have  to  talk  about  sensitive  information 
of  that  kind,  we  are  going  to  spend  half 
our  day  discussing  just  whether  it  should 
be  open  or  closed.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
this  is  an  area  where  there  should  be  an 
exception,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this 
is  a  special  law  tiiat  was  created  for  the 
reason.  I  hope  we  would  talk  a  little  sense 
here  tonight. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  may  reply  to  the 
comments  that  have  been  made,  this  re- 
minds me  of  the  arguments  we  had  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  on  tariffs 
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and  trade.  Every  Industry,  time  after 
cime.  said,  "But  you  do  not  understand 
our  situation.  It  Is  dlffg^^ent."  Yet  now 
we  liave  passed  uniform  laws  In  that 
area. 

Many  committees  maintain  that  they 
are  different,  but  here  we  provide,  right 
in  the  amendment,  under  paragraph  a, 
the  exemption  for  matters  that  "will  dls- 
cloee  matters  necessary  to  be  kept  secret 
tn  the  Interest  of  national  defense  or  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States." 

All  we  require  is  a  simple  1 -minute  vote 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee,  and 
that  Is  all  that  has  to  be  done.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  those  meetings  go  on  day 
after  day,  talking  about  the  number  of 
bombs  and  where  the  bombs  are,  and  all 
that.  I  would  think  that  that  subject 
would  be  talked  out 

There  must  be  many  matters  of  policy 
Involving  the  public,  involving  where 
this  Nation  is  going,  that  should  be  dis- 
cussed openly,  so  that  more  people  know 
about  the  direction  that  Congress  is 
taking. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  not 
familiar  with  the  situation,  but  we  have 
a  policeman  outside  that  door.  He  is 
there  24  hours  a  day.  When  the  Senator 
had  his  hearings  on  Watergate,  where 
does  he  think  the  secretive  information 
was  kept?  With  our  permission,  it  was 
kept  right  up  there  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
That  room  is  debugged  every  day.  That 
is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  public  being 
entitled  to  know,  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  an  entire^  different  subject.  All 
I  am  asking  is  that  the  Senator  exclude 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
That  is  all  I  am  saying^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  participated  in  meetings  In  that 
room  for  9  years.  A  policeman  can  stay 
there  as  long  as  he  is  there,  24  hours  a 
day,  guarding  those  secrets;  he  Is  there 
every  day.  But  it  does  not  prevent  any 
of  us  from  holding  meetings  whenever 
that  room  Is  open.  We  have  had  the  pub- 
lic there  in  virtually  every  meeting  I 
have  attended,  including  conferences  on 
ERDA  and  the  Energy  Administration. 
So  I  do  not  feel  that  the  arguments  hold 
water,  and  I  say  so  respectfully. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 

The  motion  to  table  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  res- 
olution Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  make  a  correction  in  my 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  an  amend- 


ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
agreed  to  with  the  words  "portion  or 
portions"  therein,  the  amendment  later 
adopted  that  changed  those  words  be 
held  as  having  been  in  order  and  con- 
sidered as  having  been  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  16.  strike  out  "Section"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "The  first  sentence  of 
section  133  (b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  section". 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment,  on  page  4,  line  16, 
correcting  the  references  to  the  provision 
in  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
now  governing  Senate  hearings  and 
markups.  It  adds  wording  with  respect  to 
Senate  hearings  except  Appropriations 
Committee  hearings.  The  sentence  is  no 
longer  necessary,  since  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9  establishes  its  own  standards  and 
procedures  governing  such  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors 3ield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
malnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflOcient  second?  There  is  a  sufiBcient 
second. 

The  yesis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  realize  that  Senators 
are  anxious  to  leave,  but  would  it  be 
possible  to  have  a  reconsideration  of  the 
motion  to  table  the  Percy  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  mo- 
tion is  in  order. 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  a  rollcall.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  reconsideration, 
and  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
motion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  is  debatable. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

There  are  20  minutes  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  the  amendment  as  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  also  would  in- 
clude and  cover  the  joint  committee  that 
determines  the  secret  service  protection 
for  Presidential  candidates,  as  another 


example.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
Intended.  Perhaps  it  is  all  right.  I  would 
not  think  that  that  committee  should  be 
required  to  hold  its  deliberations  in  pub- 
lic, and  I  challenge  anyone  to  point  to 
one  of  these  categories  as  covering  that 
situation.  There  are  joint  committees 
having  to  do  with  the  security  of  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  legislate  with 
respect  to  joint  committees.  It  would  at 
least  take  an  act  of  Congress  to  do  so. 

So  I  hope  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
we  can  even  eliminate  the  need  to  vote. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  discuss  this  issue  in  committee? 
I  think  there  should  be  more  debate  on 
this  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
brought  up  some  very  good  points,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  do  not  want  to  foreclose  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Rules  Committee  can  give 
consideration  to  what  can  be  done.  As 
long  as  the  Rules  Committee  would  of- 
fer a  commitment  that  it  would  give  con- 
sideration to  this.  I  would  withdraw  the 
request  for  reconsideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  will 
not  offer  any  commitment  as  to  the  date 
when  the  subcommittee  will  consider 
this.  We  have  had  enough  of  a  go-roimd 
on  this  already. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my  mo- 
tion to  table. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  withdraw  my  request 
for  reconsideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  to  reconsider  is    / 
withdrawn. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  STTBMITTED  ON  S.  RCS.  B 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
pay  particular  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  the  following  members  of  my  staff  and 
the  committee  staff  who  have  worked 
very  hard  on  this  resolution :  George  Pat- 
ten. Margaret  Marusch,  Vickl  Smith  of 
my  staff,  and  Paul  Hoff.  Marilyn  Harris, 
and  Jim  Davidson  of  the  staff  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee. 

In  addition.  Professor  Dick  Stewart 
gave  valuable  assistance  in  the  early 
drafting  stages. 

Also  to  the  members  and  staff  of  Com- 
mon Cause  whose  efforts  were  invaluable 
both  in  developing  this  resolution  and 
working  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  marks  another 
chapter  by  the  Congress  to  Improve  it- 
self. 

Four  y«ars  ago,  the  ability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  more  eflQclently  and  ef- 
fectively was  improved  by  means  of  pas- 
sage of  a  legislative  reorganization  act. 
the  first  major  one  in  25  years.  Shortly 
thereafter  came  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral campaign  financing  bill  designed,  in 
part,  to  curb  the  influence  of  large-scale 
private  financing  of  campaigns  and  to 
reduce  the  tremendous  edge  that  sitting 
Senators  and  Representatives  hold  in 
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their  re-election  campaigns  against  non- 
incumbents — a  condition  that  some  ob- 
servers have  called  the  "tyranny  of  the 
incumbency." 

Today,  the  Senate  has  still  another  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  it  wishes  to  conduct  its 
legislative  affairs  in  an  open  and  above- 
board  manner.  I  refer  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tions 9  and  12  and  S.  5,  as  they  were 
originally  introduced.  In  broadest  terms, 
these  three  measures,  taken  together, 
would  provide  that  meetings  of  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  and  stand- 
ing, special,  and  select  congressional 
cMnmittees,  including  subcommittees  and 
Senate -House  conferences,  shall  be  open 
to  the  public. 

The  premise  underlying  these  measures 
is  that  the  Government  should  conduct 
the  public's  business  in  public — Whence 
the  name  assigned  them,  "sunshine" 
legislation.  Events  in  recent  years  should 
make  tn|s  need  even  more  compelling 
than  ever.  The  legislation  includes  pro- 
vision for  closed  sessions,  if  an  indi- 
vidual's  character  Is  in  question  or  when 
matters  need  to  be  kept  secret  in  the 
interests  of  national  defense.  I  believe 
these  tire  proper  exceptions  to  the 
principle  of  open  meetings.  This  is  why  I 
oppose  the  Rules  Committee  amendment 
to  Senate  Resolution  9  that  would  re- 
strict the  requirement  of  open  meetings 
to  standing  committees  only.  This  runs 
counter,  hi  my  judgment,  to  the  general 
move  to  greater  openness  in  our  legisla- 
tive affairs  as  one  means  of  reversing  a 
decline,  as  evidenced  in  public -opinion 
polls,  in  confidence  in  Government. 

Passage  of  this  opeimess  legislation,  as 
originally  proposed,  will  be  one  of  the 
outstanding  steps  forward  the  Senate 
has  taken  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
$ponsor  of  the  so-called  sunshine  bills  I 
want  to  express  my  support  of  the  meas- 
ure before  the  Senate  today  without  the 
committee  amendment. 

Secrecy  in  Government  has  become 
synonymous  in  the  public's  mind  with 
deception  by  the  Government.  While 
some  matters  must  be  discussed  in  closed 
session,  these  are  few  and  far  between.  In 
some  exceptional  cases,  such  as  when 
national  security  is  at  stake,  I  support 
closed  committee  session.  But  the 
Government  must  remove  the  overall 
shield  of  secrecy  that  has  hidden  its 
deliberations  from  the  American  people 
for  too  long. 

I  will  also  support  the  amendment  to 
open  up  the  House-Senate  conferences 
that  have  traditionally  been  closed  to  the 
public.  I  have  participated  in  many  con- 
ferences and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
only  the  very  rare  circumstances  when 
tiiey  merit  to  be  held  behind  closed 
doors. 

The  current  Senate  rules  state  that  a 
meeting  is  closed  unless  a  vote  is  taken 
to  open  the  meeting.  The  House  has 
taken  a  step  further  than  the  Senate  by 
having  committee  meetings  open  unless 
a  vote  is  taken  to  close  them.  In  this 
measure  we  are  going  one  step  further 
and  specifying  the  limited  reasons  for 
closing  a  committee  meeting  from  the 
public.  I  think  this  is  a  step  to  the  right 
direction. 


While  I  feel  it  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  set  an  example  for  open  gov- 
ernment we  must  also  pass  S.  9  to  insure 
that  the  executive  branch  also  see  the 
sunshine  of  public  exposure. 

I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
regulatory  reform.  I  believe  that  through 
more  pubUc  exposure  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  there  will  be  more  account- 
ability added  to  these  bodies. 

Passage  of  Senate  Resolution  9  is  a  step 
we  must  take  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  Government. 

GOVEBNKENT    IN     THX    SUNSHINE A '  BTXP 

rORWABO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  a  very  important  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate.  For  it  is  today  that 
this  distinguished  body  will  begin  con- 
sidering legislation  which  will  help  bring 
Government  closer  to  the  people. 

Secrecy  in  Government  has  become 
synonymous  in  the  public  mind  with  de- 
ception. The  public  is  entitled  to  the  full- 
est practicable  Information  regarding  the 
decisionmaking  process  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
original  versions  of  Senate  Resolution  5, 
Senate  Resolution  9,  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 12,  calling  for  open  committee  meet- 
ings and  open  meetings  of  specified  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

There  are  tremendous  gains  to  be  made 
through  this  action — gains  for  the  Amer- 
ican citizen,  for  the  Congress,  and  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  general. 

First,  increased  public  interest,  knowl- 
edge, and  discussion  of  issues  and  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation  cannot  help  but 
contribute  favorably  to  the  decisionmak- 
ing process. 

Second,  it  will  greatly  enhance  the 
public's  understanding  of  decisions 
reached  by  the  Government  and  make 
the  Government  and  the  Congress  more 
accountable  for  those  decisions. 

Third,  increased  cooperation  between 
the  public  and  Government  agencies  can- 
not help  but  follow.  Often  agencies  face 
difficult  choices,  and  must  weigh  many 
facts  and  policies  while  considering  vari- 
ous alternatives.  Opening  this  process  to 
public  .scrutiny  should  increase  the  pub- 
lic's confidence  in  Government  by  per- 
mitting the  public  to  observe  firsthand 
the  responsible  way  agency  heads  and 
their  elected  representatives  carry  out 
their  duties.  Public  exposure  should  help 
insure  that  the  quality  of  work  remains 
at  the  highest  possible  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  Government 
is  not  functioning  as  well  as  It  could,  it 
is  far  less  damaging  if  the  facts,  regard- 
less of  their  nature,  are  disclosed  openly 
to  the  public  and  the  press,  rather  than 
emerging  only  hidirectly  or  hiaccurate- 
ly  through  speculation,  scandsil.  and  par- 
tisan or  self-serving  statements. 

And,  finally,  greater  understanding 
promotes  greater  compliance,  whether 
one  is  talking  about  Government  or  any 
other  personal  or  business  relationship. 

The  success  already  experienced  by  the 
Congress  confirms  the  effectiveness  and 
practicality  of  the  "Sunshine"  legislation. 
In  the  last  2  years,  various  House  and 
Senate  committees  have  dealt  effectively 
in  open  sessions  with  such  important  and 


often  controversial  legislation  as  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974; 
the  Export- Import  Bank ;  and  legislation 
concerning  energy  allocation,  land  use 
policy,  consumer  protection,  and  surface 
mining  and  mineral  leasing. 

The  general  consensxis  by  those  partic- 
Ipatijag  in  this  process  has  been  that  the 
open  meeting  rule  has  neither  interfered 
with  their  work  nor  inhibited  free  and 
open  discussions.  Opermess,  in  fact,  has 
enhanced  the  process  rather  than  re- 
tarded It. 

Open  meeting  laws  are  also  a  widely 
accepted  and  successful  part  of  State 
laws.  Forty-nine  States  now  have  open 
meeting  laws  and  35  States  have  consti- 
tutional provisions  relating  to  open 
government. 

The  passage  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion is  just  one  step  toward  Increasing 
the  public's  access  to  their  Government. 
As  the  elected  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic, we  must  open  the  processes  by  which 
we  make  our  decisions.  Only  when  we 
have  removed,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, the  veil  of  secrecy  which  shrouds 
committee  actions,  will  the  public  know 
the  full  extent,  quality,  and  Integrity  of 
their  representatives. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  (Hjportunity  to  indicate 
my  firm  support  for  the  course  on  which 
the  Senate  has  embarked  today,  the 
opening  up  of  congressional  and  execu- 
tive branch  deliberations  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  public.  If  we  are  ever  to  re- 
verse the  erosicm  of  confidence  in  Gov- 
ernment which  is  presenUy  gohig  on 
throughout  the  coimtry,  we  must  start 
by  opening  the  processes  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  participation  of  oiu: 
citizens. 

We  have  three  propositions  before  us. 
The  first  Is  the  question  of  opening  up 
Senate  committee  meetings.  I  favor  that 
proposition,  and  I  support  the  provisions 
of  the  original  proposal.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9.  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  CHn.KS) .  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth).  Indeed.  I  have  supported  that 
resolution  since  its  original  introduction 
in  the  last  Congress,  and  I  have  joined 
in  sponsoring  it  during  both  the  93d  and 
94th  Congress. 

The  amended  version  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 9  brought  before  us  today  from 
the  Rules  Committee  would  cut  back 
substantially  on  the  provisions  of  llie 
original  resolution.  It  would  leave  the 
closing  of  committee  meetings  as  a  far 
more  discretionary  matter  than  I  be- 
lieve is  necessary.  Accordingly.  I  shall 
vote  to  defeat  the  substitute  proposal 
voted  by  the  Rules  Committee,  £md  to 
accept  the  language  originally  contained 
in  the  resolution,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

The  second  proposal  before  us  would 
open  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tees for  the  first  time.  Again,  the  original 
language  of  Senate  Resolution  9  would 
have  accomplished  this  goal;  but  the 
legislation  before  us  now  will  not.  I  In- 
toid  to  support  propoeeA  changes  in  the 
final  version  of  the  legislation  before  m 
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niiich  would  open  conference  committee 
meettaigB  except  imder  carefully  delim- 
ited circumstances.  Every  Member  of  the 
Congrew  knows  how  important  the  work 
of  House-Senate  conferences  can  be  In 
determining  the  final  shape  of  legisla- 
tion. I  beUeve  it  is  high  time  that  the 
public  saw  that  process  as  well. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  have  S.  5  in 
front  of  us  which  would  do  for  the  execu- 
tive agencies  what  the  other  two  meas- 
ures would  do  for  the  Congress.  The 
executive  is  no  less  responsible  to  the 
people  of  this  country  than  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  that  reason  executive  deci- 
sions should  be  as  open  to  the  public  as 
those  made  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  ex- 
cept under  certain  narrow  circumstances. 
Consequently,  I  strongly  favor  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  5,  and  I  will  vote  in  favor 
of  that  legislation. 

In  sum,  the  legislation  before  us  today 
would  establish  as  an  undeniable  fact 
the  pef^le's  right  to  know  what  they  are 
entitled  to  know  about  their  government. 
All  three  of  these  proposals  will  accom- 
plish this  goal,  and  all  three  are  urgently 
needed  if  we  are  to  rip  the  last  remain- 
ing veils  of  unneeded  secrecy  from  the 
Federal  governing  process.  I  support  all 
three  proposals  and  I  hope  we  wiU  act 
to  ratify  these  creative  and  worthwhile 
initiatives. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
proceed  with  consideration  and  debate 
on  Senate  Resolution  8,  I  suggest  that 
we  should  keep  in  mind  the  business  of 
the  Senate  which  will  follow — namely, 
8.  5.  The  Oovemment  in  the  Sunshine 
Act. 

When  we  turn  to  S.  5,  the  Senate  will 
consider  whether  or  not  to  require  that 
multiheaded  Federal  agencies  open  their 
proceedings  to  the  public.  S.  5  would 
mandate  openness  on  the  part  of  these 
Federal  agencies.  It  would  require  that 
the  agencies  open  meetings  and  discus- 
sions regarding  the  conduct  of  agency 
business,  deliberations  on  pending  busi- 
ness, and  the  disposition  of  business  to 
the  purview  of  the  public.  Most  Impor- 
tantly, 8.  5  would  establish  a  standard 
whereby  open  government  would  become 
the  rule  and  closed  government  the  ex- 
cation. 

The  passage  of  this  important  legisla- 
tive initiative  is  Just  one  step  toward  in- 
creasing the  public's  access  to  their  Oov- 
emment. However,  it  is  an  important 
step  toward  bringing  the  Government 
closer  to  the  people  and,  thereby,  achiev- 
ing a  more  responsive  and  more  account- 
able Oovemment. 

Before  we  turn  to  the  bminess  of  es- 
tablishing a  new  standard  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Federal  agencies,  it  is  only 
fitting  that  we  first  consider  our  own 
rules  of  Senate  procedure  and  thereby 
put  our  own  house  in  order. 

Presently,  Senate  rules  require  that 
all  markups  and  other  voting  sessions  of 
conunlttees  will  be  closed  unless  the  com- 
mittee votes  to  open  or  unless  the  com- 
mittee adopts  its  own  general  "open" 
meeting  rule  The  current  standard, 
therefore,  presumes  closed  meetings  and 
places  the  burden  upon  committees  to 
open — thus,  fostering  the  suspicion  that 
all  committee  decisions  are  the  result  of 
back  room  deals. 


As  originally  introduced.  Senate 
Resolution  9  would  have  established  a 
standard  which  presumes  "open"  meet- 
ings for  aU  Senate  committees,  except  in 
circumstances  where  a  committee  con- 
siders a  particularly,  sensitive  subject 
matter.  The  original  version  of  Senate 
Resolution  9  would  have  changed  our 
current  standard  from  "closed"  to  "open" 
and  would  have  gone  further  to  enumer- 
ate the  specific  Instances  in  which  a 
meeting  could  be  closed. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  Rules  Com- 
mittee substitute  to  Senate  Resolution  9 
which  would  negate  any  imiform  stand- 
ard of  conduct  for  Senate  committees. 

This  substitute  provides  that  a  stand- 
ing conunittee  of  the  Senate  must  hold 
open  meetings.  However,  the  loophole 
establishes  that  a  committee  may  vote 
to  close  a  meeting  "because  of  the  nature 
of  the  matter  to  be  considered"  or,  that 
any  committee  may  adopt  rules  specifi- 
cally prescribing  a  different  procedure, 
"to  protect  Its  own  needs."  The  sub- 
stitute further  proposes  to  repeal  the 
"Sunshine  Amendment"  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Act 
which  required  that  our  own  Senate 
Budget  Committee  hold  open  meetings. 

This  substitute  does  not  at  all  conform 
to  the  intent  of  sunshine  in  government. 
The  adoption  of  the  Rules  Committee 
proposal  would  conceivably  eliminate 
what  little  simshlne  we  have  today  in 
the  conduct  of  Senate  committee  busi- 
ness and  would  Institute  a  dual  standard 
of  accountability  on  the  part  of  this 
body. 

Nothing  illustrates  this  more  than  the 
unfortunate  choice  of  language  by  the 
Rules  Committee  in  writing  the  "escape 
clause"  from  open  government  which 
would  allow  an  individual  committee  to 
adopt  rules  of  procediu-e  "to  protect  its 
own  needs."  There  is  a  vague  reference 
to  the  pubUc  interest;  but.  nowhere  is 
there  a  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic. At  best,  this  language  represents  an 
imfortunate  mistake.  At  worst,  it  places 
the  needs  and  convenience  of  commit- 
tees above  the  needs  of  the  public  by 
whom  we  are  elected  and  to  whom  we  re- 
main accountable. 

The  very  essence  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  accountability.  Secrecy  Is  fa- 
tal to  accountability.  Secrecy  Is  a  main 
contributor  to  rumors,  leaks,  miscon- 
strued facts,  and  distrusts  of  Govern- 
ment officials. 

We  are  all  keenly  aware  of  the  na- 
tional trauma  from  which  we  are  at- 
tempting to  recover.  We  know  all  too 
well  that  the  public  has  not  forgotten 
the  breach  of  faith  and  the  half-truths-* 
generated  about  the  operations  of  their 
government  and  the  conduct  of  Federal 
officials. 

The  fallout  from  Watergate  remains 
with  us  today.  The  net  result  has  been  a 
pervasive  lack  of  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  our  governmental  processes.  In  the 
collective  mind  of  the  public,  the  Con- 
gress fares  no  better  than  the  executive 
branch  in  tills  regard. 

In  fact,  in  a  survey  taken  in  mld-Simi- 
mer,  pollster  Louis  Harris  reported  that 
only  18  percent  of  the  public  gives  the 
Congress  a  positive  rating  for  inspiriiig 
confidence  in  government— only  18  per- 
cent. 


One  of  the  key  criticisms  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  that  it  is  cumbersome  and  unre- 
sponsive. The  low  ratings  have  been  at- 
tributed to  a  Isick  of  public  knowledge 
about  the  workings  of  the  Congress. 

If  there  is  a  lack  of  public  knowledge 
about  the  way  we  conduct  the  public's 
business,  we  are  the  guilty  parties. 
Through  Senate  rules  and  procedures 
which  maintain  that  committees  may 
operate  behind  closed  doors  to  protect 
their  own  interests,  we  have  fostered  the 
criticism  that  the  Congress  is  unrespon- 
sive. 

As  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
public,  we  bear  every  responsibility  to 
open  the  processes  t^  which  we  make 
oiu:  decisions — whether  these  processes 
be  committee  markups  or  Joint  House- 
Senate  conference  committees.  Only 
then  can  we  be  held  fully  accoim table 
for  our  actions.  Only  when  we  have  re- 
moved, to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
the  veil  of  secrecy  which  shrouds  com- 
mittee actions  will  the  public  know  the 
extent,  quality,  and  Integrity  of  their 
representation. 

We  now  have  an  (^^x>rtunity  to  per- 
form an  important  service  for  our  con- 
stituents. Before  we  go  forward  and  de- 
cide whether  we  will  require  a  high 
standard  of  visibility  and  accountability 
on  the  part  of  Federal  agencies — we  must 
decide  whether  the  Senate  will  abide  as 
high  a  standard — or  whether  we  wiU 
adopt  a  lesser  standard  and,  thus,  place 
the  interests  of  the  public  subservient 
to  our  own. 

As  for  myself,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
approve  a  standard  of  open  government 
and  apply  It  to  committee  meetings  and 
conference  committees  alike.  To  do  so, 
we  must  first  reject  the  Rules  Committee 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.» President,  in  Novem- 
ber 1973,  many  communities  throughout 
New  England  observed  the  establishment 
two  centuries  ago  of  the  first  revolution- 
ary Committees  of  Correspondence.  Many 
couriers.  Including  Paul  Revere,  braved 
foul  weather,  long  distances,  and  arrest 
by  the  Redcoat  army  to  carry  news  of  the 
Independence  movemoit  to  the  anxious 
citizenry  of  the  colonial  States.  These  re- 
ports were  a  significant  factor  in  build- 
ing and  maintaining  the  drive  toward 
democratic  government  during  America's 
7  year  struggle  for  self-determination. 

When  it  convened  in  1775.  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  recognized  this  critical 
need  for  the  regular  fiow  of  information 
by  appointing  Benjamin  Franklin  as  the 
first  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  (me  of  the  first  acts  of 
that  body,  the  revolutionary  predecessor 
of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we,  today,  are  the  cus- 
todians of  the  traditions  established  200 
years  ago — traditions  of  public  aware- 
ness and  public  involvement  in  the  daily 
running  of  Oovemment. 

But,  sadly,  we  of  the  20th  century  have 
not  played  our  custodial  role  well.  We 
have  failed  to  maintain  the  traditions  of 
openness  for  which  men  and  women  of 
the  18th  century  risked  their  lives.  Where 
once  a  legislature  convened  in  public 
defiance  of  military  occupation  to  give 
birth  to  a  nation,  its  successor  now  con- 
ducts its  affairs  behind  closed  doors. 
Btfr.  President,  how  can  a  representa- 
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tive  democracy  exclude  from  the  crucial 
processes  of  government  the  very  people 
It  suwjosedly  represents?  What  happens 
to  accoimtability  when  Federal  oflOcials 
cloak  their  decisions — or  lack  of  de- 
cisions—with a  veil  of  secrecy?  What  has 
become  of  the  crackerbarrel  candor  and 
the  courage  of  conviction  that  has  always 
been  embedded  in  the  Yankee  traditions 
of  this  Nation? 

I  fear  that  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions can  be  foimd  in  the  cavalier  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  toward  those  it 
serves.  And  for  that  attitude,  all  Ameri- 
cans have  paid  a  price — the  price  of  pub- 
lic disenchantment  with  government. 

Mr.  President,  two  centuries  ago,  in  de- 
lending  the  concept  of  a  new  Federal 
Government,  James  Madison  wrote: 

The  truth  is  that  all  Men  having  Power 
sbould   be  distrusted. 

How  much  less  trustworthy,  then,  are 
we  to  consider  the  faceless  public  officials 
handing  down  anonymous  decisions  from 
beliind  their  masks  of  secrecy. 

Unfortimately.  here  I  must  include  the 
Congress.  As  long  as  this  institution  per- 
sists in  functioning  in  closed  sessions,  we 
will  continue  to  lose  public  support. 

The  opinion  polls  reflect  it;  voter  turn- 
out reflects  it;  and  certain  what  oiu:  con- 
stituents tell  us  by  mail  and  in  person 
leaves  no  doubt. 

Let  us  face  up  to  it:  we  will  never 
escape  the  simplistic  slogans  of  "do- 
nothing  Congresses"  and  "mindless  bu- 
reaucracies" until  the  public  is  permitted 
to  examine,  however  closely  it  wishes,  the 
inner  workings  of  these  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  48  States  including  New 
Hampshire  have  enacted  simshine  laws 
to  reopen  the  operation  of  government 
to  the  light  of  day.  The  experience  has 
been  a  tremendous  success  in  two  funda- 
mental ways.  First,  the  quality  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  local  level  has  improved 
significantly:  legislators  and  administra- 
tors show  up  better  prepared — and  in 
greater  nmnbers — when  the  public  and 
press  are  in  attendance.  Second,  the  pub- 
lic comes  away  from  most  proceedings 
with  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  com- 
plexity of  those  issues  with  which  we 
wrestle. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  5.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
pieces  of  legislation  to  which  I  asked 
to  have  my  name  added  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate.  I  could  hardly  do  othei- 
wise  than  support  this  bill.  The  citizens 
of  my  State  sent  me  to  WashlngUm.  after 
a  long  period  of  testing,  because  they 
came  to  believe  that  I  would  fight  to 
let  them  freely  ptu-tlcipate  In  their  own 
national  government. 

A  Congress  proud  of  its  accomplish- 
ments and  proud  of  its  continuing  efforts 
is  a  Congress  that  has  no  need  for  se- 
crecy. Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  todajr. 
November  5,  will  be  the  day  that  the 
Senate  votes  to  let  the  sunshine  In. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  considering  S.  5,  a  bill  to 
mandate  open  meetings  for  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  Under  this  legislation 
the  decisionmaking  processes  of  approxi- 
mately 50  agencies  wilT  be  opened  to 
public  scrutinv.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  and  I  am 
proud  to  b2  associated  with  the  efforts 


of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles)  who  authored  this  bill 
and  who  has  brought  it  to  the  verge  of 
Senate  passage. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  sup- 
port of  the  original  title  I  of  the  bill 
which  would  apply  the  same  principles 
of  openness  to  the  Congress  that  the  bill 
would  apply  to  the. covered  executive 
branch  agencies.  The  provisions  of  title 
I  are  contained  in  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cnn-is) 
has  proposed  to  Senate  Resolution  9. 
The  Senator's  amendment  would  make 
openness  the  rule  and  secrecy  the  excep- 
tion in  the  Senate  Just  as  S.  5  would 
make  openness  the  rale  in  the  executive 
branch  agencies. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  set 
its  own  house  in  order  before  it  under- 
takes to  reform  the  procedures  of  the 
regxUatory  agencies.  We  would  be  apply- 
ing a  double  standard  if  the  Congress 
chooses  to  tell  the  executive  branch  that 
it  must  reform  its  operating  procedures 
in  ways  that  the  Congress  is  not  itself 
willing  to  abide  by. 

As  one  who  has  had  some  experience 
with  open  meetings  I  want  to  assiu-e  the 
Senate  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  by 
opening  up  our  committee  meetings  to 
the  public.  The  Interior  Committee  dur- 
ing the  93d  Congress  was  the  first  Senate 
committee  to  open  up  virtually  all 
markup  sessions  to  the  public.  The 
Interior  Committee  is  now  the  first  Sen- 
ate Committee  to  hold  a  public  confer- 
ence committee  meeting  with  the  House 
by  opening  up  the  conference  on  the 
Energy  Standby  Authorities  Act.  In  light 
of  my  experiences  with  open  meetings  I 
strongly  believe  that  opening  up  the 
committee  processes  to  the  public  has 
had  a  salutory  effect  on  the  legislative 
process. 

Opening  committee  markups  to  the 
public  has  not  impsdred  or  impeded  the 
committee's  ability  to  perform  its  legis- 
lative functions.  To  the  contrary,  as  a 
result  of  open  meetings  the  legislative 
product  of  the  committee  has  been  im- 
proved. Individuals  and  groups  who  are 
interested  and  concerned  alx>ut  specific 
legislation  are  able  to  be  present  and  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  development 
of  legislation.  Knowledgeable  indlvid- 
ujils,  representatives  of  private  organ- 
izations, and  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  can  participate  In  the 
.eglslritive  process  and  more  importantly 
cin  be  oetter  informed  about  important 
decisions  of  the  Congress  which  affect 
them. 

At  the  .same  time  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Senator  Cnass  does  take  into  accoimt 
those  circumstances  in  which  there  Is  a 
legitimate  reason  for  a  committee  meet- 
ing to  remain  closed.  His  amendment 
contains  five  exceptions  to  the  open 
meetings  rule  which  may  be  invoked  by 
a  majority  vote  of  a  committee  to  close 
any  meeting.  These  carefully  drawn  ex- 
ceptions include  meetings  in  which  the 
following  matters  are  discussed:  First, 
matters  relating  to  thf  national  security 
or  defense  of  the  United  States:  second, 
matters  relating  to  personnel  or  tntemal 
committee    staff    management;    third. 


matters  which  tend  to  charge  an  indi- 
vidual with  crime  or  misconduct;  foiuth, 
matters  which  would  disclose  the  iden- 
tity of  an  informer  or  law  enforcement 
agent,  and  fifth,  matters  disclosing  trade 
secrets,  or  financial  and  commercial  in- 
formation which  should  not  be  disclosed. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Cmucs  Is  sensible  and 
responsible.  It  establishes  the  important 
principle  that  openness  rather  than  se- 
crecy should  be  the  rule  and  at  the  same 
time  it  protects  from  disclosure  informa- 
tion which  for  some  legitimate  reason 
should  not  be  released. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  begiimlng  of  the 
93d  Congress  I  was  active  in  support  of 
a  change  in  the  Senate  rules  which 
would  permit  Senate  committees  to  hold 
open  hearings.  At  the  time  we  had  no 
experience  with  open  hearings,  nor  had 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  any 
experience  with  open  meetings.  At  that 
time  legitimate  concerns  were  expressed 
that  an  open  meetings  policy  might  dis- 
nipt  the  legislative  process.  I  did  not 
share  those  concerns,  however,  I  rec- 
ognized that  in  the  absence  of  any 
experience  with  such  a  policy  such  con- 
cerns were  understandable.  I  now  believe 
that  the  favorable  experience  which 
many  Senate  and  House  committees 
have  had  with  open  meeting  in  the  93d 
Congress  and  so  far  in  the  94th  Congress 
should  allay  the  fears  and  concerns  of 
individual  Senators.  I  am  speaking  not 
just  of  the  Interior  Committee  but,  for 
example,  of  other  Senate  committees 
including  tiie  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  the  Budget  Committee 
which  have  'fconducted  open  meetings 
under  the  leadership  of  Senators  Ervin, 
RiBicoFr,  and  Muskh,  respectively. 

The  Senate  can  today  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  restoring  public 
confidence  in  government  in  general  and 
certainly  in  the  Congress  by  letting  the 
public  in  to  observe  the  decisionmaking 
process.  I  want  to  be  on  record  as  strong- 
ly supporting  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Senator  CHn.Es  and  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  give  this 
measure  your  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  t>een  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  1  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Aiicansas 
(Mr.  McClxllan),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  and  the 
Senator  from  C^ahfomla  (Bir.  Trmwrr) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktkx)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  would 
each  vote  **ye»." 
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Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baksi), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cub- 
TJB),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatticld),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baku),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfikld),  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

llie  result  was  announced — yeas  86, 
nays  0,  as  follows. 


(Bollcall  Vote  No.  470  Leg.) 

TEAS— 8« 

Aboiirezk 

Gold  water 

Moss 

Allen 

Gravel 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Grlflln 

Nelson 

B«*U 

Henaen 

Nunn 

Belimon 

Hart,  Gary 

Pack  wood 

BentMn 

HaakeU 

Pas  tore 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Brock 

He'ms 

Pell 

Brooke 

HoUing* 

Percy 

Buckley 

Hruaka 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

BurdUA 

Humphrey 

Blbicoff 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Roth 

HvryP 

Jr.    Jackaon 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jerits 

Scott. 

Cennon 

Johneton 

WUllam  L 

Ceae 

Kennedy 

Bparkman 

CtaUef 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Church 

Leehy 

Stevens 

Clerk 

Long 

Stevenson 

Crmnston 

Uagnuson 

Stone 

Culver 

Uanafle:d 

Tart 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Domentel 

IfcClure 

Thurmond 

Durkln 

McOee 

Tower 

Eegleton 

IfcOovem 

Weicker 

Panixiii 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Vong 

Metealf 

Young 

Pord 

ICondale 

Oem 

Ifontoya 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— U 

Beker 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Scott,  Hugh 

Beyb 

Hartke 

Stennis 

Curtle 

HatOeld 

Symington 

McCleUan 

Tunney 

Olenm 

Morgan 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  9) ,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to  as  follows : 
S.  an.  9 

Ketolved,  That  paragraph  7(b)  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
la  amended  to  read  a«  follows: 

"(b)  Bach  meeting  of  a  standing,  select, 
or  q>ecUl  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
mbcommlttee  thereoif.  Including  meetings 
to  ooDduct  bearlnga,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of 
maetlnga  by  a  subcommittee  thereof  on  the 
Muae  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
fourteen  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  on  a  nwtlon  made  and  seconded  to 
go  Into  closed  seaslon  to  discuss  only  whether 
the  matters  enumerated  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  would  require  the  meeting  to 
be  cloeed  followed  Immediately  by  a  record 
vote  In  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  it  Is  determined  that  the  matters  to 
be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken 
at  such  meeting  or  meetings — 

"(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  mao- 
agemant  or  procedure; 

"  ( S )  wUl  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injtire 
tiM  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otbowise  to  expose  an  individual  to  pub- 


lic contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  Individual; 

"(4)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  In- 
former gir  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  Investi- 
gation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  In- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

"(6)  wUl  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if — 

"(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  in- 
formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

"(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  i3  required  to  be  kept 
secret  In  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 
"(6)  or  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

"(c)  Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by 
any  such  committee  or  subcommittee  is  open 
to  the  public,  that  hearing  nuiy  be  broadcast 
by  radio  or  television,  or  both,  under  such 
rules  as  the  committee  or  subcommittee  may 
adopt. 

"(d)  Whenever  disorder  arises  during  a 
conunittee  meeting  that  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  any  demonstration  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval Is  Indulged  in  by  any  person  in  at- 
tendance at  any  such  meeting,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on  his  own 
Initiative  and  without  any  point  of  order  be- 
ing made  by  a  Senator.  When  the  Chair  finds 
It  necessary  to  maintain  order,  he  shall  have 
the  power  to  clear  the  room,  and  the  com- 
mittee may  act  In  closed  session  for  so  long 
as  there  is  doubt  of  the  assurance  of  order. 
"(e)  Each  committee  shall  prepare  and 
keep  a  complete  transcript  or  electronic  re- 
cording adequate  to  fiUly  record  the  proceed- 
ings of  each  meeting  or  conference  whether 
or  not  such  meeting  or  any  part  thereof  is 
cloeed  under  this  paragraph,  unless  a  major- 
ity of  said  members  vote  to  forego  such  a 
record." 

Ssc.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  133(b) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
section  133A(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  section  242(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  and 
sections  102  (d)  and  (e)  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  are  repealed. 

See.  3.  (a)  RiUe  XXVn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"3.  Each  conference  committee  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
managers  of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  open  session  determine 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  man- 
agers present,  that  all  or  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  meeting  on  the  day  of  the 
vote  shall  be  closed  to  the  public". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  become  effective  until  a  similar 
rule  U  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(0)    The  caption  of  such  rule  XXVn   Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"coHrkaxMCK   couurrrBxs;    sspobts;    opxn 

MSSTUtas". 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  »4r.  President. 


I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chxlcs)  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  cosponsored  the  resolution, 
Senate  Resolution  9. 1  think  they  worked 
hard,  they  certainly  lined  up  their  votes 
well,  and  educated  Senators  to  liieir  per- 
suasion, and  they  are  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  work  that  they  did. 

I  sought  to  buttonhole  not  a  single 
Senator.  I  felt  this  was  a  matter  on 
which  the  Senate  ought  to  work  its  will, 
and  while  I  respected  the  viewpoint  of 
Senators  whom  I  have  named,  I  felt  the 
committee  substitute  was  the  better  ap- 
proach. It  was  an  improvement  over  the 
present  rule,  notwithstanding  some  of 
the  propaganda  that  has  floated  around 
on  the  Hill  to  the  contrary. 

But  with  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered and  was  adopted  making  it  possible 
for  one  Member,  with  a  second,  to  love 
a  committee  into  closed  session  so  as  to 
debate  the  necessity  for  remaining  in 
closed  session;  my  amendment  allowing 
a  committee  with  one  decision  to  go  into 
closed  session  for  a  period  of  14  calendar 
days  while  on  the  same  sensitive  mat- 
ter; and  my  amendment  which  broad- 
ened the  number  of  conditions  on  which 
closed  sessions  could  be  based  and  justi- 
fied, I  think  these  amendments  helped 
considerably  to  make  the  resolution  a 
better  one,  and  the  enacted  change  in 
the  Senate  rule  a  more  defensible  one- 
even  though  I  would  have  preferred  the 
committee  substitute. 

Certain  areas  of  the  committee  lan- 
guage were  Incorporated  by  these 
amendments  into  the  resolution  that 
passed,  and  I,  therefore,  voted  for  the 
resolution  on  final  passage. 

I  thank  all  Senators,  whether  or  not 
they  stood  with  those  who  supported 
the  resolution  or  whether  they  stood  by 
the  committee  amendment.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  an  easy  thing  to  defend  a 
committee  substitute  dealing  with-  a 
measure  that  has  to  do  with  open  meet- 
ings. I  congratulate  the  Chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  Mr.  (Tannon,  for  a  job 
well  done.  I  think  the  record  will  sho<r 
that  those  of  us  who  supported  the  com- 
mittee's substitute  did  so  because  we 
thought  it  was  the  best  for  the  country 
in  the  long  run.  And  the  future  may  sus- 
tain our  position.  The  committee  sub- 
stitute was,  indeed,  an  "open  coinmittee" 
amendment,  and  was  a  step  forward 
rather  than  backward  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, and  it  was  an  improvement  over 
the  present  committee  rule. 

Mr.  CHILES.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
the  distinguished  majority  whip,  for  his 
kind  words. 

I  also  want  to  add  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  grateful  for  the  courtesies 
and  also  for  the  fact  that  the  Senates: 
from  West  Virginia  at  all  times,  while 
he  had  some  differences  from  the  ulti- 
mate view  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
waa  very  cooperative  and  told  me  exactly 
how  long  a  time  the  Rules  Committee 
would  take  from  the  time  S.  5  came  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Qovemment  Opera- 
tions. That  was  a  short  and  reasonable 
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time  and  I  appreciate  that,  and  that  the 
Rules  Committee  did  work  on  it  and  that 
they  did  report  it  back. 

I  concur  with  the  action  of  the  Rules 
Committee  in  taking  out  the  Senate  por- 
tion of  S.  5  and  then  coming  out  with 
the  resolution,  Senate  Resolution  9,  at 
the  same  time,  which  gave  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware an  opportunity  to  seek  to  work  their 
amendments  which  had  gone  in  on 
Senate  Resolution  9. 

I  just  wanted  to  add  my  thanks  to  the 
Senator.  I  think  his  debate  was  certainly 
on  the  merits  and  I  think  he  did  add 
some  amendments  to  the  bill  which  could 
be  helpful  to  the  resolution  and  I  am 
deUghted  with  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  him,  and  as  he  has  pointed 
out,  he  agreed  to  the  suggestion  that  S.  5 
be  stripped  of  the  language  dealing  with 
the  Senate  rules. 

I  think  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing around  as  to  why  the  commit- 
tee stripped  that  section  from  S.  5.  The 
reason  was  that,  under  the  Constitution, 
each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  its  own 
rules,  and  those  of  us  on  the  committee 
did  not  feel  that  the  other  body  ought 
to  have  any.  input  into  the  Senate  rules 
or  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  have  any  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Senate  rules. 

To  have  included  a  Senate  rules 
change  in  S.  5,  would  have  required  ac- 
tion by  the  other  body  and  eventually 
the  approval  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  unless  he  were  to  veto 
the  measure. 

So  by  stripping  this  area  from  S.  5.  it 
left  the  Senate  solely  the  judge  of  its 
own  rules  and  procedures. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  liis  courtesy 
and  for  his  good  work  in  this  body. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I.  too, 
would  like  to  join  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida in  thanking  the  majority  whip  for 
the  role  he  played,  cooperating  with  us. 

I  think  that  the  debate  today  has  been 
meaningful  and  we  have  ended  up  with 
legislation  that  is  a  change  in  the  rules 
that  is  a  major  step  forward. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  minority  whip.  I  think  he  raised 
some  valid  points  and  we  have  ended 
with  better  legislation  than  we  started 
with. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  following  staff  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  who 
worked  on  Senate  Resolution  9:  Qary 
Klein,  John  Pearson,  John  Childers, 
Claudia  Ingram,  Lyle  Rytter,  and  Charles 
Garrison. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  glad  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Delaware  made  reference  to  the  distin- 
Kuished  Republican  whip.  The  point 
that  was  raised  by  Mr.  ORirrm  was  an 
Important  one  and  the  Senate  deemed  it 
thusly. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  did,  and  I  certainly 
add  myself  to  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  did  the  au- 
thors of  the  resolution. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order  now. 


GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  SUNSHINE 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  5,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  5)  to  provide  that  meetings  of 
Government  agencies  and  of  congressional 
committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, each  with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  is  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following : 

Section  1.  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Policy. — It  Is  here- 
by declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to  the  full- 
est practicable  information  regarding  the 
decisionmaking  processes  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  purpose  of  ttils  Act  to 
provide  the  public  with  such  Information, 
while  protecting  the  rights  of  Individuals 
and  the  abUity  of  the  Government  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities. 

Sec.  3.  DETiNmoNs. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  term,  "person"  Includes  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
public  or  private  organization  other  than 
an  agency. 
TITLE   I — CONGRESSIONAL   PROCEDURES 

Sec.  101.  Senate  Committee  Meetings. — 
(a)  The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
section  133(b); 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  133B  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"OPEN  senate  committee  MEETINGS 

"Sec.  i33C.  Each  meeting  of  a  standing, 
select,  or  special  committee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  open  to 
the  public,  except  that  a  p(»tlon  or  portions 
of  any  such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  If  the  committee  or  subcommittee, 
as  the  case  may  be.  determines  by  record 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  present  that  the 
matters  to  be  discussed  at  such  portion  or 
portions — 

"(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  wlU  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

"(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure  the 
professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

"(4)  win  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  In- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  in- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  any  violation 
of  law  that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in 
the  interests  of  effective  law  enforcement; 
or 


"(5)  wUl  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  speclflcally  to  a  given 
person  if — 

"(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  reqiUres  the  in- 
formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

"(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis,  and 
Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  order  to  pre- 
vent undue  Injury  to  the  competitive  position 
of  such  person.  ^ 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings." 

(b)  Paragraph  7(b)  of  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  below 
Item  133B  the  foUowlng: 

"133C.  Open  Senate  committee  meetings.". 
Sec.  102.  House  of  Representattves  Com- 
mittee Meetings. — Clause  2(g)  ( 1 )  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rtiles  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)(1)  Each  meeting  of  a  standing,  se- 
lect, or  special  committee  or  subcommittee, 
shall  be  op>en  to  the  public,  except  that  a  por- 
tion or  portions  of  any  such  meeting  may  be 
closed  to  the  public  If  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  the  case  may  be.  determines  by 
record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  present  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  at  such  portion 
or  portions — 

"(A)  win  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States; 

"(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

"(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure  the 
professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

"(D)  wUl  disclose  the  IdenUty  of  any 
Informer  or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will 
disclose  any  Information  relating  to  the  In- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  any  violation 
of  law  that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret 
in  the  Interests  of  effective  law  enforcement; 
or 

"(E)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
Information  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if — 

"(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  in- 
formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees:  or 

"(U)   the  information  has  been  obtained, 
by  the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
and  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  In  order 
to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the  competitive 
position  of  such  person. 

This  clause  shaU  not  apply  to  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings  ". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Conference  CoMMirms. — 
The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  I33C. 
as  added  by  section  101(a)  of  this  Act,  the 
following  new  section : 

"open  confxrence  coMMrrrTEB  mxettncs 

"Sbc.  13dD.  Each  conference  committee  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept when  the  msmagers  of  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  in  open 
session  determine,  by  a  rollcal  vote  of  a 
majority  of  those  managers  present,  that  all 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on 
the  day  of  the  vote  shah  be  closed  to  the 
public". 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  U 
amended    by    inserting    Immediately    below 
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ItMi  188C.  M  added  by  aecUon  101(c)  of  tbla 
Act,  tba  toUowUig : 

"lUD.  Op«D  conferance  committee  meet- 


IM.  (»)  Jonrr  CoiucirTsa.— The  Leg- 
Uletlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  U 
f,<nmnitMii  by  inaertlng  after  section  133D,  aa 
added  by  section  10a<a)  of  tbla  Act,  ttie 
following  new  section : 

"oPBir  jonrr  comkittr  larmfcs 
"Sbc.  133E.  Each  meeting  of  a  Joint  com- 
mittee at  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except  that  a  por- 
tion or  portions  of  any  such  meeting  may  be 
closed  to  the  public  If  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  the  case  may  be,  determines 
by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  present 
that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testi- 
mony to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or 
portions — 

"(I)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure: 

"(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  dlsagrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to  pub- 
lic contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  Individual; 

"(4)  wUl  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  In- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  any  violation 
of  law  that  Is  reqiilred  to  l>e  kept  secret  in 
the  Interests  of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 
"(6)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
Information  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if — 

"(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  In- 
formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Oov- 
ernmeat  officers  and  employees;  or 

"(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained 
by  the  Oovernment  on  a  confidential  basis, 
and  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  In  order  to 
prevent  luxdue  injury  to  the  competitive 
position  of  such  person. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings.". 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Leglalatlve  Beorganization  Act  of  1946  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  below 
item  133D,  as  added  by  section  103(b)  of  this 
Act,  the  following: 
"133S.  Open  Joint  committee  meetings.". 

Sic.  105.  BUBciBK  or  Bqi^makinc 
Powxas. — ^Tbe  provisions  of  this  title  are  en- 
acted by  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  ot  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bq>resenta- 
tlvea,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  or  of  that  House  to  which  they 
specifically  apply,  and  such  rules  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
Tailes  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time.  In  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  m  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 

TTTLK  n— AOXNCY  PBOCEDURSS 
Sic.  aoi.  (a)  Thla  secUon  applies,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  thereof,  to  the  Federal 
Klection  Commlaslon  and  to  any  agency,  as 
defined  In  section  651(1)  of  title  5,  Unlt«(i 
States  Code,  where  the  colleglal  body  com- 
prising the  agency  consists  of  two  or  more 
Individual  members,  at  least  a  majority  of 
whom  are  appointed  to  such  position  by  the 


Fnaldent  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
all  meetings  of  such  colleglal  body,  or  of  a 
subdivision  thereof  authorized  to  take  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  agency,  shall  be  open 
to  the  public.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
a  meeting  means  the  deliberations  of  at  least 
the  number  of  individual  agency  members 
required  to  take  action  on  behalf  of  the 
agency  where  such  deliberations  concern  the 
J(^nt  conduct  or  dlspoeltion  of  official  agency 
business. 

(b)  Except  where  the  agency  finds  that  the 
public  Interest  requires  otherwise,  (1)  sub- 
aectlon  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  agency 
meeting,  or  any  portion  of  an  agency  meet- 
ing, or  to  any  meeting,  or  any  portion  of  a 
meeting,  of  a  subdivision  thereof  authorized 
to  take  action  on  behalf  of  the  agency,  and, 
(3)  the  requirements  of  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  shall  not  apply  to  any  information  per- 
taining to  such  meeting  otherwise  required 
by  this  section  to  be  disriosed  to  the  public, 
where  the  agency,  or  the  subdivision  thereof 
conducting  the  meeting,  properly  determines 
that  such  portion  or  portions  of  Its  meeting, 
or  such  information,  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to — 

(1)  disclose  matters  (A)  specifically  au- 
thorized under  criteria  established  by  an 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy 
and  (B)  are  in  fact  properly  classified  pur- 
suant to  such  Executive  order; 

(3)  relate  solely  to  the  agency's  own  In- 
ternal personnel  rules  and  practices; 

(3)  disclose  information  of  a  personal  na- 
ture where  disclosure  would  constitute  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal  pri- 
vacy; 

(4)  involve  accusing  any  person  of  a  crime, 
or  formally  censuring  any  person; 

(5)  disclose  information  contained  in  In- 
vestigatory records  compiled  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  disclosure  would  (A)  Interfere  with  en- 
forcement proceedings,  (B)  deprive  a  person 
Of  a  right  to  a  fair  trial  or  an  impartial  ad- 
judication. (C)  constitute  an  unwarranted 
Invasion  of  personal  privacy,  (D)  dlscloee  the 
Identity  of  a  confidential  source,  (E)  in  the 
case  of  a  record  complied  by  a  criminal  law 
enforcement  authority  In  the  course  of  a 
criminal  investigation,  or  by  an  agency  con- 
ducting a  lawful  national  security  mtelll- 
gence  investigation,  disclose  confidential  in- 
formation furnished  only  by  the  confiden- 
tial source,  (F)  disclose  investigative  tech- 
niques and  procedures,  or  (O)  endanger  the 
life  or  physical  safety  of  law  enforcement 
personnel; 

(6)  disclose  trade  secrets,  or  financial  or 
commercial  information  obtained  from  any 
person,  where  such  trade  secrets  or  other  in- 
formation could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
agency  without  a  pledge  of  confidentiality, 
or  where  such  information  must  be  withheld 
from  the  public  in  order  to  prevent  substan- 
tial injury  to  the  competitive  position  of 
the  person  to  whom  such  Information  re- 
Utee: 

(7)  dlscloee  Information  which  must  be 
withheld  from  the  public  in  order  to  avoid 
premature  disclosure  of  an  action  or  a  pro- 
posed action  by — 

(A)  an  agency  which  relates  currencies, 
securities,  commodities,  or  financial  Institu- 
tions where  such  disclosure  would  (1)  lead 
to  serious  financial  speculation  in  currencies, 
securities,  or  commodities,  or  (11)  seriously 
endanger  the  stability  of  any  financial  in- 
stitution; 

(B)  any  agency  where  such  disclosure 
would  seriously  frustrate  implementation  of 
the  proposed  agency  action,  or  private  action 
oontingent  thereon:  or 

(O)   any  agency  relating  to  the  purchase 
by  such  agency  of  real  property. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  any  In- 
atance  where  the  agency   has  already  dls- 


cloeed  to  the  public  the  content  or  nature 
of  Its  proposed  action,  or  where  the  agency 
is  required  by  law  to  make  such  disclosure 
on  its  own  Initiative  prior  to  taking  final 
agency  action  on  such  proposal; 

(8)  disclose  Information  contained  in  or 
related  to  examination,  operating,  or  condi- 
tion reports  prepared  by,  on  behalf  of,  or 
for  the  use  of  an  agency  responsible  for  the 
regulation  or  supervision  of  financial  institu- 
tions; 

(9)  specifically  concern  the  agency's  par- 
ticipation in  a  civil  action  in  Federal  or  State 
court,  or  the  Initiation,  conduct,  or  disposi- 
tion by  the  agency  of  a  particular  case  of 
formal  agency  adjudication  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  in  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  otherwise  Involving  a  deter- 
mination on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing;  or  ' 

(10)  disclose  information  required  to  be 
withheld  from  the  public  by  any  other 
statute  establishing  particular  criteria  or 
referring  to  particular  types  of  information. 

(c)(1)  Action  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  taken  only  when  a  majority  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  agency,  or  of  the  subdivi- 
sion thereof  authorized  to  conduct  the  meet- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  agency,  votes  to  take 
such  action.  A  separate  vote  of  the  agency 
members,  or  the  members  of  a  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  be  taken  with  respect  to  each 
agency  meeting  a  portion  or  portions  of 
which  are  proposed  to  be  closed  to  the  public 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  or  with  respect 
to  any  information  which  is  proposed  to  be 
withheld  under  subsection  (b) .  A  single  vote 
may  be  taken  with  respect  to  a  series  of 
meetings,  a  portion  or  portions  of  which 
are  proposed  to  be  closed  to  the  public,  or 
with  respect  to  any  Information  concerning 
such  series  of  meetings,  so  long  as  each 
meeting  in  such  series  Involves  the  same 
particular  matters,  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  no  more  than  thirty  days  after  the 
initial  meeting  in  such  series.  The  vote  of 
each  agency  member  participating  in  such 
vote  shall  be  recorded  and  no  proxies  shall 
be  allowed.  Whenever  any  person  whose  in- 
terests may  be  directly  affected  by  a  meeting 
requests  that  the  agency  close  a  portion  or 
portions  of  the  meeting  to  the  public  for 
any  of  the  reasons  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(3).  (4),  or  (5)  of  subsection  (b).  the 
agency  shall  vote  whether  to  close  such 
meeting,  upon  request  of  any  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. Within  one  day  of  any  vote  taken  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph,  the  agency  shall 
make  publicly  available  a  written  copy  of 
such  vote. 

(3)  If  a  meeting  or  portion  thereof  Is  closed 
to  the  public,  the  agency  shall,  within  one 
day  of  the  vote  taken  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  make  publicly  avail- 
able a  full  written  explanation  of  its  action 
closing  the  meeting,  or  portion  thereof,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  all  persons  expected  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  their  affiliation. 

(3)  Any  agency,  a  majority  of  whose  meet- 
ings will  properly  be  closed  to  the  public. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(6),  (7)  (A),  (8),  or  (9)  of  subsection  (b), 
or  any  combinations  thereof,  may  provide  by 
regiUatlon  for  the  cloalng  of  such  meetings, 
or  portion  of  such  meetings,  so  long  as  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  agency,  or  of 
the  subdivision  thereof  conducting  the  meet- 
ing, votes  at  the  beginning  of  such  meeting, 
or  portion  thereof,  to  cloee  the  meeting,  and 
a  copy  of  such  vote  is  made  available  to  the 
pubUc.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection,  and 
subsection  (d) .  shall  not  apply  to  any  meet- 
ing to  which  such  regulations  apply:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  agency  shaU.  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
may  apply,  provide  the  pubUc  with  public 
announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  meeting  at  the  earliest 
practicable  opportunity. 
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(d)  In  the  case  of  each  meeting,  the 
agency  shall  make  public  announcement,  at 
least  one  week  before  the  meeting,  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  the  meet- 
ing, whether  open  or  closed  to  the  public, 
and  the  name  and  phone  number  of  the 
official  designated  by  the  agency  to  respond 
to  requests  for  information  about  the  meet- 
ing. Such  announcement  shall  be  made  un- 
less a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  agency, 
or  the  members  of  the  subdivision  thereof 
conducting  the  meeting,  determines  by  a 
vote  that  agency  business  requires  that  such 
meetings  be  called  at  an  euUer  date,  in 
which  case  the  agency  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  such  meeting,  and  whether  open 
or  closed  to  the  public,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable opportunity.  The  subject  matter  of 
a  meeting,  or  the  determination  of  the 
agency  to  open  or  close  a  meeting,  or  portion 
of  a  meeting,  to  the  public,  may  be  changed 
following  the  public  announcement  required 
by  this  paragraph  If.  (1)  a  majority  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  agency,  or  of  the 
subdlvtsion  thereof  conducting  the  meeting, 
determines  by  a  vote  that  agency  business  so 
requires,  and  that  no  earlier  announcement 
of  the  change  was  possible,  and,  (2)  the 
agency  publicly  announces  such  change  at 
the  earliest  practicable  opportunity.  Imme- 
diately following  the  public  announcement 
required  by  this  paragraph,  notice  of  such 
announcement  shall  also  be  submitted  for 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(e)  A  complete  transcript  or  electronic  re- 
cording adequate  to  fully  record  the  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  made  of  each  meeting,  or 
portion  of  a  meeting,  closed  to  the  public, 
except  for  a  meeting,  or  portion  of  a  meet- 
ing, closed  to  the  public  pvirsuant  to  para- 
graph (9)  of  subsection  (b).  The  agency 
shall  make  promptly  available  to  the  public. 
In  a  place  easily  accessible  to  the  public,  the 
complete  transcript  or  electronic  recording 
of  the  discussion  at  such  meeting  of  any 
item  on  the  agenda,  or  of  the  testimony  of 
any  witness  received  at  such  meeting,  where 
no  significant  portion  of  such  discussion  or 
testimony  contains  any  information  specified 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (10)  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  Copies  of  such  transcript,  or  a 
transcription  of  such  electronic  recording 
disclosing  the  identity  of  each  speaker,  shall 
be  furnished  to  any  person  at  the  actual  cost 
of  duplication  or  transcription.  The  agency 
shall  maintain  a  complete  verbatim  copy  of 
the  transcript,  or  a  complete  electronic  re- 
cording of  each  meeting,  or  portion  of  a 
meeting,  closed  to  the  public,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years  after  such  meeting,  or 
until  one  year  after  the  conclusion  of  any 
agency  proceeding  with  respect  to  which  the 
meeting,  or  a  portion  thereof,  was  held, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

(f)  Each  agency  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall,  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  following  consultation  with  the 
Office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States  and 
published  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
at  least  thirty  days  and  opportunity  for 
written  comment  by  any  persons,  promul- 
gate regulations  to  Implement  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of  this 
section.  Any  person  may  bring  a  proceeding 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  require  an  agency 
to  promulgate  such  regulations  If  such 
agency  has  not  promulgated  such  regulations 
within  the  time  period  specified  herein.  Any 
person  may  bring  a  proceeding  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  set  aside  agency  regulations  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  subsection  that  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (e)  of  this  section,  and 


to  require  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
that  are  in  accord  with  such  subsections. 

(g)  The    district    courts    of    the    United 
States  have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)   through  (e) 
of  this  section  by  declaratory  Judgment,  in- 
junctive relief,  or  other  relief  ae  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Such  actions  may  be  brought  by 
any  person  against  an  agency  or  its  members 
prior    to,   or   within   sixty   days   after,   the 
meeting  out  of  which  the  violation  of  this 
section    arises,    except    that    if    public    an- 
nouncement of  such  meeting  Is  not  initially 
provided  by  the  agency  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  such  action 
may  l>e  instituted  pursuant  to  this  section 
at  any  time  prior  to  sixty  days  after  any 
public  announcement  of  such  meeting.  Be- 
fore bringing  such  action,  the  plaintiff  shall 
first  notify  the  agency  of  his  intent  to  do  so, 
and  allow  the  agency  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  to  correct  any 
violation  of  this  section,  except  that  such 
reasonable  period  of  time  shall  not  be  held 
to  exceed  two  working  days  where  notifica- 
tion of  such  violation   is  made  prior  to  a 
meeting  which  the  agency  has  voted  to  close. 
Such  actions  may  be  brought  in  the  district 
wherein  the  plaintiff  resides,  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  where  the  agency 
in  question   has   its  headquarters.  In  such 
actions  a  defendant  shall  serve  his  answer 
within  twenty  days  after  the  service  of  the 
complaint.  The  burden  is  on  the  defendant 
to  sustain  his  action.  In  deciding  such  cases 
the  court  may  exsmilne  in  camera  any  por- 
tion of  a  transcript  or  electronic  recording 
of  a  meeting  closed  to  the  public,  and  may 
take  such  additional  evidence  as  It  deems 
necessary.  The  court,  having  due  regard  for 
orderly  administration  and  the  public  inter- 
est, as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  party,  may 
grant  such  equitable  relief  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate, including  granting  an  injunction 
against  future  violations  of  this  section,  or 
ordering   the   agency   to   make   available   to 
the  public  the  transcript  or  electronic  re- 
cording of  any  portion  of  a  meeting  improp- 
erly closed  to  the  public.  Except  to  the  extent 
provided  in  subsection  (h)    of  this  section, 
nothing  in  this  section  confers  jurisdiction 
on  any  district  court  to  set  aside  or  invali- 
date any  agency  action  taken  or  discussed 
at  an  agency  meeting  out  of  which  the  vio- 
lation of  this  section  arose. 

(h)  Any  Federal  court  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law  to  review  agency  action  may,  at 
the  application  of  any  person  properly  par- 
ticipating in  the  proceeding  pursuant  to 
other  applicable  law,  inquire  into  violations 
by  the  agency  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  and  afford  any  such  relief  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

(1)  The  court  may  assess  against  any  party 
reasonable  attorney  fees  and  other  litigation 
costs  reasonably  incurred  by  any  other  party 
who  substantially  prevails  in  any  action 
brought  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sulMectlon  (f),  (g),  or  (h)  of  this  section. 
Costs  may  be  assessed  against  an  individual 
member  of  an  agency  only  in  the  case  where 
the  court  finds  such  agency  member  has  in- 
tentionally and  repeatedly  violated  this  sec- 
tion, or  against  the  plaintiff  where  the  court 
finds  that  the  suit  was  Initiated  by  the  plain- 
tiff for  frivolous  or  dilatory  purposes.  In  the 
case  of  apportionment  of  costs  against  an 
agency,  the  costs  may  be  asse^ved  by  the 
court  against  the  United  States. 

(J)  'The  agencies  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  annually  report  to 
Congress  regarding  their  compliance  with 
such  requirements,  Including  a  tabulation  of 
the  total  number  of  agency  meetings  c^>en 
to  the  public,  the  total  number  of  meetings 
closed  to  the  public,  the  reasons  for  closing 
such  meetings,  and  a  description  of  any  liti- 
gation brought  against  the  agency  under  this 
section. 


Bec.  202.  (a)  Section  667  ctf  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  In  any  agency  proceeding  whlcb  la 
subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  required  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized  by 
law — 

"(1)  no  interested  person  outside  the 
agency  shall  make  or  knowingly  cause  to  be 
made  to  any  member  of  the  body  comprising 
the  agency,  administrative  law  judge,  or 
other  employee  who  Is  or  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  involved  in  the  decisional 
process  of  the  proceeding,  an  ex  parte  com- 
munication relevant  to  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
ceeding; 

"(2)  no  member  of  the  body  comprising 
the  agency,  administrative  law  Judge,  or  other 
employee  who  is  or  may  reasonably  t>e  ex- 
pected to  be  involved  in  the  decisional  process 
of  the  proceeding,  shall  make  or  knowingly 
cause  to  be  made  to  an  interested  person 
outside  the  agency  an  ex  parte  communica- 
tion relevant  to  the  merits  of  the  proceed- 
ings; 

"(3)  a  member  of  the  body  comprising  the 
agency,  administrative  law  Judge,  or  other 
employee  who  is  or  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  Involved  In  the  decisional  process 
of  such  proceeding  who  receives,  or  who 
makes,  a  communication  in  violation  of  this 
subsection,  shall  place  on  the  public  record 
of  the  proceeding : 

"(A)  written  communications  transmitted 
in  violation  of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  memorandums  stating  the  substance 
of  all  oral  communications  occurring  in  vio- 
lation of  this  subsection;  and 

"(C)  responses  to  the  materials  described 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section; 

"(4)  upon  receipt  of  a  communicatiMi 
knowingly  made  by  a  party,  or  which  was 
knowingly  caused  to  be  made  by  a  party  in 
violation  of  this  subsection:  the  agency,  ad- 
ministrative law  judge,  or  other  employee 
presiding  at  the  hearing  may,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  Justice  and 
the  policy,  of  the  underlying  statutes,  require 
the  person  or  party  to  show  cause  why  his 
claim  or  interest  In  the  proceeding  should 
not  be  dismissed,  denied,  disregairded.  or 
otherwise  adversely  affected  by  virtue  of  such 
violation: 

"(5)  the  prohibitions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  at  such  time  as  the  agency  may 
designate,  but  in  no  case  shall  they  apply 
later  than  the  time  at  which  a  proceeding  ta 
noticed  for  hearing  unless  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  communication  has  knowl- 
edge that  it  will  be  noticed,  in  which  case 
the  prohibitions  shall  apply  at  the  time  of 
his  acquisition  of  such  knowledge.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  554 ( d) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Such  employee  may  not  be 
responsible  to  or  subject  to  the  supervision 
or  direction  of  an  employee  or  agent  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  investigative  or  prose- 
cuting functions  for  an  agency". 

(c)  Section  551  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtea 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  "act."  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 13)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "act;  and" 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(14)  'ex  parte  communication'  means  an 
oral  or  written  cooununicatlon  not  on  the 
public  record  with  respect  to  which  reaaon- 
able  prior  notice  to  all  parties  is  not  given.". 

(d)  Section  556(d)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  between  the 
third  and  fourth  sentences  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  agency  may.  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
justice  and  the  policy  of  the  underlying  stat- 
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utM  Administered  by  tbe  agency,  consider  a 
▼ioUtlon  or  section  657(d)  of  this  title  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  a  decision  adverse  to  a 
party  who  has  icnowlngly  committed  such 
violation  or  knowingly  caused  such  violation 
to  occur.". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided by  section  201,  nothing  in  section  201 
confers  any  additional  rights  on  any  person, 
or  limits  the  present  rights  of  any  such  per- 
son, to  inspect  or  copy,  under  section  562  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  any  documents 
or  other  written  material  within  the  posses- 
sion of  any  agency.  In  the  case  of  any  request 
made  pursuant  to  section  562  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  to  copy  or  Inspect  the 
transcripts  or  electronic  recordings  described 
In  section  201(e),  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
■hall  govern  whether  such  transcripts  or 
electronic  recordings  shall  be  made  available 
in  accordance  with  such  request.  Tbe  re- 
quirements of  chapter  33,  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  the  trans- 
scripts  and  electronic  recordings  described 
In  section  201(e).  This  title  does  not  au- 
thorize any  Information  to  be  withheld  from 
Congress. 

(b)  Nothing  In  section  201  authorizes  any 
agency  to  wlthh(^  from  any  Individual  any 
record.  Including  transcripts  or  electronic 
recordings  required  by  this  Act,  which  U 
otherwise  accessible  to  that  individual  under 
section  552a  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  204.  The  provlslons'of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  this  Act  is  enacted, 
except  that  the  provisions  of  section  201  re- 
quiring the  iMuance  of  regulations  to  Im- 
plement such  section  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  on  page  37, 
beginning  with  line  8.  strike  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE   I— CONGRESSIONAL   PROCEDURES 
S«c.   101.   SXNATK  CoMMrrrxE  Mxbitnob. — 
(a)    The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1M6  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
section  133(b): 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  133B  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"OPEN  SENATE  COIIlirrTEE  MEETINGS 

"Sec.  133C.  Each  meeting  of  a  standing, 
select,  or  special  committee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  open  to 
the  public,  except  that  a  portion  or  portions 
of  any  such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  if  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
th«  case  may  be,  determines  by  record  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  present  that  the  matters  to 
bs  discussed  at  such  portion  or  portions — 

"(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure: 

"(8)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
tbe  professional  standing  of  an  Individual, 
at  otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to  pub- 
lic contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  Individual: 

"(4)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dls- 
closs  any  Information  relating  to  the  Investl-  • 
gatlon  or  prosecution  of  any  violation  of  law 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  inter- 
ests of  effective  law  enforcement:  or 

"(6)  wUl  disclose  Information  relating  to 
tb*  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  If — 

"(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  in- 


formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees:  or 

"(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained 
by  the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
and  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  order  to 
prevent  undue  injury  to  the  competitive 
position  of  such  person. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings.". 

(b)  Paragraph  7(b)  of  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  below 
item  133B  the  following : 

"133C.  Open  Senate  committee  meetings.". 

Sxc.  102.  House  of  Representattves  Com- 
icrrTEK  Meetings. — Clause  2(g)(1)  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  (1)  Each  meeting  of  a  standing,  select, 
or  special  committee  or  subcommittee,  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  that  a  portion 
or  portions  of  any  such  meetings  may  be 
clQsed  to  the  public  If  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  the  case  may  be,  determines 
by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  present 
that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  at  such  por- 
tion or  portions — 

"(A)  win  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States; 

"(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  p>ersonnel  or  Internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procediire: 

"(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  Individual,  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

"(D)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  In- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  Inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  any  violation  of 
law  that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the 
interests  of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 

"(E)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if — 

"(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  In- 
formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees;  or 

"(11)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis,  and 
Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  order  to  pre- 
vent undue  Injury  to  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  such  person. 

This  clause  shall  not  apply  to  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Conference  Comicittkxs. — 
The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  133C. 
as  added  by  section  101(a)  of  this  Act,  the 
following  new  section: 

"OPKN    CONTEKENCB    COMMITm    MXrriNOS 

"Sbc.  133D.  Each  conference  committee 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  managers  of  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  open  session 
determine,  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  a  majority  of 
those  managers  present,  that  all  or  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  the  day  of 
the  vote  shall  be  closed  to  the  public". 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  below 
item  133C,  as  added  by  section  101(c)  of  this 
Act,  the  following: 

"133D.    Open    conference    committee    meet- 
ings.". 
Sec.  104.  (a)  Joint  Com MrrTEES. — The  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  Is  amend- 


ed by  inserting  after  section  133D,  as  added 
by  section  102(a)  of  this  Act,  the  following 
new  section: 

"OPEN  JOINT  COMMITTZE   MEETINGS 

"Sec.  133E.  Each  meeting  of  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  that  a  portion 
or  portions  of  any  such  meeting  may  be 
closed  to  the  public  if  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  the  case  may  be,  determines 
by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  present 
that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testi- 
mony to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or  por- 
tions— 

"(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure: 

"(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

"(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  eigent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  investi- 
gation or  prosecution  of  any  violation  of  law 
that  is  reiquired  to  be  kept  secret  In  the 
interests  of  effective  law  enforcement:  or 

"(5)  will  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
Information  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  If — 

"(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  In- 
formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees;   or 

"(B)  the  Information  has  been  obtained 
by  the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
and  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  order 
to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the  competitive 
position  of  such  person. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings.". 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  below 
Item  133D,  as  added  by  section  103(b)  of 
this  Act,  the  following : 
"133E.  Open  Joint  committee  meetings.". 

Sxc.  105.  ExxscisE  or  Rulemaking  Pow- 
KBS. — The  provisions  of  this  title  are  enacted 
by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to  which 
they  specifically  apply,  and  such  rules  shall 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  Inconsistent  therewith:  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Section  1.  Shokt  Title. — This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Government  In  the  Sunshine 
Act". 

Sxc.  2.  Declaxation  op  Policy. — It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  public  Is  entitled  to  the  fullest  prac- 
ticable information  regarding  the  decision- 
making processes  of  tbe  Federal  Government. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  the 
public  with  such  information,  while  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  ability 
of  the  Government  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

Sec.  3.  DxPiNrrioNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  term,  "person"  Includes  an  Indlvld- 
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ual,  partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
public  or  private  organization  other  than  an 
agency. 

TITLE  II— AGENCY  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  This  section  applies,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  thereof,  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  and  to  any  agency,  as 
defined  in  section  551(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  where  the  collegial  body  com- 
prising the  agency  consists  of  two  or  more 
Individual  members,  at  least  a  majority  of 
whom  are  appointed  to  such  position  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) , 
all  meetings  of  such  collegial  body,  or  of  a 
subdivision  thereof  authorized  to  take  action 
on  behalf  of  the  agency,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  meeting 
means  the  deliberations  of  at  least  the  num- 
ber of  Individual  agency  members  required  to 
take  action  on  behalf  of  the  agency  where 
such  deliberations  concern  the  Joint  conduct 
or  disposition  of  official  agency  business. 

(b)  Except  where  the  agency  finds  that  the 
public  Interest  requires  otherwise,  (1)  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  agency 
meeting,  or  any  portion  of  an  agency  meet- 
ing or  to  any  meeting,  or  any  portion  of  a 
meeting,  of  a  subdivision  thereof  authorized 
to  take  action  on  behalf  of  the  agency,  and, 
(2)  the  requirements  of  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  shall  not  apply  to  any  information  i)er- 
talnlng  to  such  meeting  otherwise  required 
by  this  section  to  be  disclosed  to  the  public, 
where  the  agency,  or  the  subdivision  thereof 
conducting  the  meeting,  properly  determines 
that  such  portion  or  portions  of  Its  meeting, 
or  such  information,  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to — 

(1)  disclose  matters  (Ai  specifically  au- 
thorized under  criteria  established  by  an 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy 
and  (B)  are  In  fact  properlv  classified  pursu- 
ant to  such  Executive  order: 

(2)  relate  solely  to  the  agency's  own  inter- 
nal personnel  rules  and  practices: 

(3)  disclose  information  of  a  personal  na- 
ture where  disclosure  would  constitute  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal  pri- 
vacy; 

(4)  Involve  accusing  any  person  of  a  crime, 
or  formally  censuring  any  person; 

(5)  disclose  information  contained  in  in- 
vestigatory records  complied  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  disclosure  would  (A)  Interfere  with  en- 
forcement proceedings,  (B)  deprive  a  person 
of  a  right  to  a  fair  trial  or  an  impartial  ad- 
judication, (C)  constitute  an  unwarranted 
invasion  of  personal  privacy,  (D)  disclose  the 
identity  of  a  confidential  source,  (E)  in  the 
case  of  a  record  compiled  by  a  criminal  law 
enforcement  authority  in  the  course  of  a 
criminal  Investigation,  or  by  an  agency  con- 
ducting a  lawful  national  security  Intelli- 
gence Investigation,  disclose  confidential  in- 
formation furnished  only  by  the  confidential 
source,  (F)  disclose  Investigative  techniques 
and  procedures,  or  (O)  endanger  the  life  or 
physical  safety  of  law  enforcement  personnel; 

(6)  disclose  trade  secrets,  or  financial  or 
commercial  Information  obtained  from  any 
person,  where  such  trade  secrets  or  other  In- 
formation could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
agency  without  a  pledge  of  confidentiality, 
or  where  such  Information  must  be  withheld 
from  the  public  in  order  to  prevent  substan- 
tial Injury  to  the  competitive  position  of  the 
person  to  whom  such  Information  relates; 

(7)  disclose  Information  which  must  be 
withheld  from  the  public  In  order  to  avoid 
premature  disclosure  of  an  action  or  a  pro- 
posed action  by — 

(A)  an  agency  which  regulates  currencies, 
securities,  commodities,  or  financial  institu- 
tions where  sucri  disclosure  would  (1)  lead 
to  serious  financial  speculation  In  curren- 
cies, securities,  or  commodities,  or  (11)  seri- 
ously endanger  the  stability  of  any  financial 
butltutlon; 


(B)  any  agency  where  such  disclosure 
would  seriously  frustrate  Implementation  of 
the  proposed  agency  action,  or  private  action 
contingent  thereon;  or 

(C)  any  agency  relating  to  the  purchase 
by  such  agency  of  real  property. 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  any  In- 
stance where  the  agency  has  already  disclosed 
to  the  public  the  content  or  nature  of  Its 
proposed  action,  or  where  the  agency  Is 
required  by  Idw  to  make  such  disclosure  on 
its  own  initiative  prior  to  taking  final  agency 
by  such  agency  of  real  property. 

(8)  disclose  Information  contained  in  or 
related  to  examination,  operating,  or  con- 
dition reports  prepared  by,  on  behalf  of,  or 
for  the  use  of  an  agency  responsible  for  the 
regulation  or  supervision  of  financial  In- 
stitutions; 

(9)  specifically  concern  the  agency's  par- 
ticipation In  a  civil  action  in  Federal  or  State 
court,  or  the  Initiation,  conduct,  or  disposi- 
tion by  the  agency  of  a  particular  case  of 
formal  agency  adjudication  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  In  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  otherwise  Involving  a  deter- 
mination on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing:  or 

(10)  disclose  information  required  to  be 
withheld  from  the  public  by  any  other 
statute  establishing  particular  criteria  or 
referring  to  particular  types  of  information. 

(c)(1)  Action  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  taken  only  when  a  majority  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  agency,  or  of  the  sub- 
division thereof  authorized  to  conduct  the 
meeting  on  behalf  of  the  agency,  votes  to 
take  such  action.  A  separate  vote  of  the 
agency  members,  or  the  members  of  a  sub- 
division thereof,  shall  be  taken  with  respect 
to  each  agency  meeting  a  p>ortion  or  por- 
tions of  which  are  proposed  to  be  closed  to 
the  public  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  or 
with  respect  to  any  Information  which  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  withheld  under  subsection  (b). 
A  single  vote  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  a 
series  of  meetings,  a  portion  or  portions  of 
which  are  proposed  to  be  closed  to  the  public, 
or  with  respect  to  any  Information  concern- 
ing such  series  of  meetings,  so  long  as  each 
meeting  In  such  series  Involves  the  same 
particular  matters,  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  no  more  than  thirty  days  after  the 
Initial  meeting  In  such  series.  The  vote  of 
each  agency  member  participating  In  such 
vote  shall  be  recorded  and  no  proxies  shall 
be  allowed.  Whenever  any  person  whose  in- 
terests may  be  directly  affected  by  a  meeting 
requests  that  the  agency  close  a  portion  or 
portions  of  the  meeting  to  the  public  for 
any  of  the  reasons  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(3),  (4),  or  (5)  of  subsection  (b).  the  agen- 
cy shall  vote  whether  to  close  such  meeting, 
upon  request  of  any  one  of  Its  members. 
Within  one  day  of  any  vote  taken  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph,  the  agency  shall  make 
publicly  available  a  written  copy  of  such 
vote. 

(2)  If  a  meeting  or  portion  thereof  Is  closed 
to  the  public,  the  agency  shall,  within  one 
day  of  the  vote  taken  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  make  publicly 
available  a  full  written  explanation  of  Its 
action  closing  the  meeting,  or  portion  there- 
of, together  with  a  list  of  all  persons  expect- 
ed to  attend  the  meeting,  and  their  affiliation. 

(3)  Any  agency,  a  majority  of  whose  meet- 
ings win  properly  be  closed  to  the  public.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  piuvuant  to  paragraphs 
(6).  (7)  (A),  (8).  or  (9)  of  subsection  (b).  or 
any  combination  thereof,  may  provide  by 
regulation  (or  the  closing  of  such  meetings, 
or  portion  of  such  meetings,  so  long  as  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  agency,  or  of 
the  subdivision  thereof  conducting  the  meet- 
ing, votes  at  the  beginning  of  such  meeting, 
or  portion  thereof,  to  close  the  meeting,  and 
a  copy  of  such  vote  Is  made  available  to  the 
public.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
and  subsection  (d),  shall  not  apply  to  any 
meeting  to  which  such  regulations  apply: 


Provided,  That  the  agency  shall,  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  may  apply,  provide  the  public  with  pub- 
lic announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  tbe  meeting  at  tbe  earliest 
practicable  opportunity. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  each  meeting,  the  agency 
shall  make  public-  announcement,  at  least 
one  week  before  the  meeting,  of  the  date, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  the  meeting, 
whether  open  or  closed  to  the  public,  and  the 
name  and  phone  number  of  the  official  des- 
ignated by  the  agency  to  respond  to  requests 
for  Information  about  -the  meeting.  Such  an- 
nouncement shall  be  made  unless  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  agency,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subdivision  thereof  conducting 
the  meeting,  determines  by  a  vote  that 
agency  business  requires  that  such  meetings 
be  called  at  an  earlier  date.  In  which  case 
the  agency  shall  make  public  announce- 
ment of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of 
such  meeting,  and  whether  open  or  closed  to 
the  public,  at  the  earliest  practicable  op- 
portunity. The  subject  matter  of  a  meeting, 
or  the  determination  of  the  agency  to  open 
or  close  r  meeting  or  portion  of  a  meeting,  to 
the  public,  may  be  changed  following  the 
public  announcement  required  by  this  par- 
agraph If,  (1)  a  majority  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  agency,  or  of  the  subdivision 
thereof  conducting  the  meeting,  determines 
by  a  vote  that  agency  business  so  requires, 
and  that  no  earlier  announcement  of  the 
change  was  possible,  and,  (2)  the  agency  pub- 
licly announces  such  change  at  the  earliest 
practicable  opportunity.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  public  announcement  required  by 
this  paragraph,  notice  of  such  announce- 
ment shall  also  be  submitted  for  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(e)  A  complete  transcript  or  electronic  re- 
cording adequate  to  fully  record  the  proceed- 
ings shall  be  made  of  each  meeting,  at  por- 
tion of  a  meeting,  closed  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept for  a  meeting,  or  portion  of  a  meeting. 
closed  to  the  public  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(9)  of  subsection  (bl .  The  agency  shall  make 
promptly  available  to  the  public,  in  a  place 
easily  accessible  to  the  public,  the  complete 
transcript  or  electronic  recording  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  such  meeting  of  any  item  on  the 
agenda,  or  of  the  testimony  of  any  witness 
received  at  such  meeting,  where  no  signif- 
icant portion  of  such  discussion  or  testimony 
contains  any  Information  specified  in  par- 
a^aphs  (1)  through  (10)  of  subs^rUon  (b). 
Copies  of  such  transcript,  or  a  transcription 
of  such  electronic  recording  disclosing  the 
Identity  of  each  speaker,  shall  be  furnished 
to  any  person  at  the  actual  cost  of  duplica- 
tion or  transcription.  The  agency  shall  main- 
tain a  complete  verbatim  copy  of  the  tran- 
script, or  a  complete  electronic  recording  of 
each  meeting,  or  portion  of  a  meeting,  closed 
to  the  public,  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
years  after  such  meeting,  or  untU  one  year 
after  the  conclusion  of  any  agency  proceed- 
ing with  resr>ect  to  which  the  meeting,  or  a 
portion  thereof,  was  held,  whichever  occurs 
later. 

(f)  Each  agency  subject  to  tbe  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall,  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  following  consultation  with  the 
Office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States  and 
published  notice  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
at  least  thirty  days  and  opportunity  for  writ- 
ten comment  by  any  persons,  promulgate 
regulations  to  implement  the  requirements 
of  subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Any  person  may  bring  a  proceeding 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  require  an  agency  to 
promulgate  such  regulations  if  such  agency 
has  not  promulgated  such  regulations  with- 
in the  time  period  specified  herein.  Any  per- 
son may  bring  a  proceeding  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  set  aside  agency  regulaUons  t»- 
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sued  pumumt  to  this  suboectlon  that  are 
not  In  accord  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
■ectloM  (a)  through  (e)  ol  this  section, 
and  to  require  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions that  are  In  accord  with  such  subsec- 
tions. 

(g)  Tlie  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  requirements 
of  subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion by  declaratory  Judgment,  Injunctive  re- 
lief, or  other  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 
Such  actions  may  be  brought  by  any  per- 
son against  an  agency  or  its  members  prior 
to,  or  within  sixty  days  after,  the  meeting  out 
of  which  the  violation  of  this  section  arises, 
except  that  if  public  announcement  of  such 
meeting  Is  not  initially  provided  by  the 
agency  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section,  such  action  may  be  instituted 
purstiant  to  this  section  at  any  time  prior  to 
sixty  days  after  any  public  announcement  of 
such  meeting.  Before  bringing  such  action, 
the  plaintiff  shall  first  notify  the  agency  of 
his  intent  to  do  so,  and  allow  the  agency  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  ten 
days,  to  correct  any  violation  of  this  section, 
except  that  such  reasonable  period  of  time 
shall  not  be  held  to  exceed  two  working  days 
where  notification  of  such  violation  is  made 
prior  to  a  meeting  which  the  agency  has 
voted  to  close.  Such  actions  may  be  brought 
in  the  district  wherein  the  plalntilf  resides, 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or 
where  the  agency  in  questi«n  has  its  head- 
quarters. In  such  actions  a  defendant  shall 
serve  his  answer  within  twenty  days  after  the 
service  of  the  complaint.  The  bxirden  is  on 
the  defendant  to  sustain  his  action.  In  de- 
ciding such  cases  the  court  may  examine  in 
camera  any  portion  of  a  transcript  or  elec- 
tronic recording  of  a  meeting  closed  to  the 
public,  and  may  take  such  additional  evi- 
dence as  it  deems  necessary.  The  court,  hav- 
ing due  regard  for  orderly  administration  and 
the  public  interest,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
the  party,  may  grant  such  equitable  relief  as 
it  deems  appropriate,  including  granting  an 
injunction  against  future  relations  of  this 
section,  at  ordering  the  agency  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  the  transcript  or  electric 
recording  of  any  p<Mtlon  of  a  meeting  im- 
properly closed  to  the  public.  Except  to  the 
extent  provided  in  subeectlon  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion, nothing  in  this  section  confers  Jiu'lsdlc- 
tlon.on  any  district  court  to  set  aside  or  in- 
validate any  agency  action  taken  or  discussed 
at  an  agency  meeting  out  of  which  the  viola- 
tion of  this  section  arose. 

(h)  Any  Federal  court  otherwise  author- 
ised by  law  to  review  agency  action  may,  at 
the  application  of  any  person  properly  par- 
ticipating In  the  proceeding  pursuant  to 
other  applicable  law,  inquire  Into  violations 
by  the  agency  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  and  afford  any  such  relief  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

(I)  Tbt  court  may  assess  against  any  party 
reaaonable  attorney  fees  and  other  litigation 
ooata  reasonably  incurred  by  any  other  party 
who  substantially  prevails  in  any  action 
brought  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (f),  (g),  or  (h)  of  this  section. 
Costs  may  be  assessed  against  an  individual 
m*mber  of  an  agency  only  in  the  case  where 
tbs  court  finds  such  agency  member  has  in- 
tratknally  and  repeatedly  violated  this  sec- 
tion, or  against  the  plaintiff  where  the  court 
finds  that  the  suit  was  initiated  by  the 
plaintiff  for  frivolous  or  dilatory  purposes.  In 
the  case  of  apportionment  of  costs  against 
an  agency,  the  costs  may  be  assessed  by  the 
court  against  the  United  States. 

(j)  The  agencies  subject  to  the  require- 
ments at  this  section  shall  annually  report 
to  Congress  regarding  their  compliance  with 
such  requirements.  Including  a  tabulation  of 
the  total  number  of  agency  meetings  open  to 
the  public,  the  total  number  of  meetings 
closed  to  the  public,  the  reasons  for  closing 
such  meetings,  and  a  description  of  any  liti- 
gation brought  against  the  agency  under  this 
section. 


Sac.  302.  (a)  Section  667  of  tiae  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  any  agency  proceeding  which  Is 
subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  required  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized  by 
law — 

"(1)  no  interested  person  outside  the 
agency  shall  make  or  knowingly  cause  to  be 
made  to  any  member  of  the  body  comprising 
the  agency,  administrative  law  Judge,  or 
other  employee  who  is  or  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  involved  In  the  decisional 
process  of  the  proceeding,  an  ex  parte  com- 
munication relevant  to  the  merits  of  the 
proceeding; 

"(2)  no  member  of  the  body  comprising 
the  agency,  administrative  law  Judge,  or 
other  employee  who  Is  or  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  involved  in  the  decisional 
process  of  the  proceeding,  shall  make  or 
knowingly  cause  to  be  made  to  an  Inter- 
ested person  outside  the  agency  an  ex  parte 
communication  relevant  to  the  merits  of  the 
proceeding; 

"(3)  a  member  of  the  body  comprising  the 
agency,  administrative  law  Judge,  or  other 
employee  who  is  or  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  involved  in  the  decisional  proc- 
ess of  such  proceeding  who  receives,  or  who 
makes,  a  conununication  in  violation  of  this 
subsection,  shall  place  on  the  public  record 
of  the  proceeding: 

"(A)  written  communications  transmitted 
in  violation  of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  memorandums  stating  the  substance 
of  all  oral  communications  occurring  In  vio- 
lation of  this  subsection;  and 

"(C)  responses  to  the  materials  described 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  thU  sub- 
section; 

"(4)  upon  receipt  of  a  commtinicatlon 
knowingly  made  by  a  party,  or  which  was 
knowingly  caused  to  be  made  by  a  party  in 
violation  of  this  subsection;  the  agency,  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge,  or  other  employee 
presiding  at  the  hearing  may,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  Justice  and 
the  policy  of  the  underlying  statutes,  re- 
quire the  person  or  party  to  show  cause 
why  his  claim  or  interest  in  the  proceeding 
should  not  be  dismissed,  denied,  disregarded, 
or  otherwise  adversely  affected  by  virtue  of 
such  violation; 

"(5)  the  prohibitions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  at  such  time  as  the  agency  may 
designate,  but  In  no  case  shall  they  apply 
later  than  the  time  at  which  a  proceeding  is 
noticed  for  hearing  unless  the  person  re- 
s{>onslble  for  the  communication  has  knowl- 
edge that  it  will  be  noticed,  in  which  case 
the  prohibitions  shall  apply  at  the  time  of 
his  acquisition  of  such  knowledge.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  554(d) 
at  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Such  employee  may  not  be 
responsible  to  or  subject  to  the  supervision 
or  direction  of  an  employee  or  agent  engaged 
m  the  performance  of  Investigative  or  prose- 
cuting functions  for  an  agency". 

(c)  Section  561  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  "act."  at  the  end 
of  para^aph  (IS)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "act;  and" 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(14)  'ex  parte  communication'  means  an 
oral  or  written  communication  not  on  the 
public  record  with  respect  to  which  reason- 
able prior  notice  to  all  parties  is  not  given.". 

(d)  Section  65«(d)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  between  the 
third  and  fourth  sentences  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  agency  may,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
Justice  and  the  policy  of  the  underlying  stat- 
utes administered  by  the  agency,  consider  a 
violation  of  section  667(d)  of  this  title  suf- 


ficient groxmds  for  a  decision  adverse  to  a 
party  who  has  knowingly  committed  such 
violation  or  knowingly  caiised  such  violation 
to  occur.". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Except  as  specifically  provided 
by  section  201,  nothing  in  section  201  confers 
any  additional  rights  on  any  person,  or  limits 
the  present  rights  of  any  such  person,  to 
inspect  or  copy,  under  section  662  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  any  documents  or  other 
written  material  within  the  possession  of  any 
agency.  In  the  case  of  any  request  made 
pursuant  to  section  652  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  copy  or  inspect  the  tran- 
scripts or  electronic  recordings  described  in 
section  201(e),  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  govern  whether  such  transcripts  or 
electronic  recordings  shall  be  made  avail- 
able in  accordance  with  such  request. 
The  requirements  of  chapter  33,  of  title  44^ 
United  States  Code,  shsJl  not  apply  to  the 
transcripts  and  electronic  recordings  de- 
scribed in  section  201(e).  This  title  does  not 
authorize  any  information  to  be  withheld 
from  Congress. 

(b)  Nothing  in  section  201  authorizes  any 
agency  to  withhold  from  any  individual  any 
record,  including  transcripts  or  electronic 
recordings  reqtUred  by  this  Act,  which  is 
otherwise  accessible  to  that  individual  under 
section  562a  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  204.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  one  hundred-  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted,  except  that  the  provisions  of  section 
201  requiring  the  issuance  of  regulations  to 
implement  such  section  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  today 
has  acted  on  that  portion  of  S.  5  which 
dealt  with  congressional  procediires,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Oot- 
emment  Operations  Committee  substi- 
tute, and  the  Rules  Committee  amend- 
ment thereto,  both  be  agreed  to,  sind  as 
agreed  to  and  amended,  the  substitute 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  S.  5  as  it 
now  appears  on  the  floor  refers  only  to 
the  executive  branch.  Provisions  dealing 
with  Congress  were  included  in  Senate 
Resolution  9,  which  has  just  been  adcHDt- 
ed  by  the  Senate.  S.  5  sets  rules  con- 
cerning the  openness  of  agency  meet- 
ings. S.  5  requires  meetings  between 
heads  of  multlheaded  agencies  to  be 
open  to  the  public.  Meetings  are  defined 
as  agency  deliberations  where  at  least 
a  quorum  of  the  agency's  members  meet 
to  conduct  or  dispose  of  oflQcial  agency 
business. 

Meetings  can  be  closed  by  the  agency 
only  by  majority  vote  of  all  agency  man- 
bers  and  then  only  on  1  of  10  specified 
grounds. 

Advance  notice  to  the  public  of  agency 
meetings  is  required  as  to  time,  place, 
and  subject  matter.  If  an  agency  closes 
any  meeting,  it  must  announce  its  meet- 
ing ahead  of  time,  along  with  an  ex- 
planation of  its  action,  and  make  a  ver- 
batim record  of  the  meeting.  After  the 
meeting,  it  must  release  to  the  public 
every  major  portion  of  the  meeting 
which  did  not  Involve  sensitive  matters. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  to  ex- 
pedite procedures  for  closing  meetings 
when  an  agency,  using  one  of  the  ex- 
emptions in  the  bill,  must  close  a  major- 
ity of  its  meetings. 

U.S.  district  courts  are  given  the  jurls- 
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diction  to  enforce  the  requirements  of 
the  bill.  Any  person  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion prior  to  or  within  60  days  after  the 
meeting  to  which  the  violation  relates. 

If  the  court  finds  against  the  agency 
the  court  may  grmt  appropriate  relief. 
Suit  can  be  brought  against  an  individual 
member  of  the  agency  as  well  as  against 
the  agency  itself.  The  court  is  allowed 
to  assess  against  any  party  the  reason- 
able attorney  fees  and  other  litigation 
costs  incirrred  by  any  party  who  substan- 
tijaiy  prevails  in  an  action.  Costs  may  be 
assessed  against  an  individual  agency 
member  when  the  agency  member  has 
intentionally  and  repeatedly  violated 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Justice  Department  has  provided 
me  an  analysis  of  S.  5.  The  Justice  De- 
partment believes  that  the  public  should 
have  access  to  information  regarding  the 
decisionmaking  process  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  that  a  statute  requir- 
ing agencies  to  open  certain  of  their 
meetings  to  the  public  would  be  a  legiti- 
mate and  useful  means  of  effectuating 
this  poUcy.  However,  the  Department 
does  raise  a  number  of  concerns  about 
the  bill,  many  of  them  definitional  and 
technical  in  nature.  Given  the  lateness 
of  the  Justice  Department's  comments 
and  the  extensive  nature  of  them,  there 
has  not  been  time  for  the  committee  to 
fully  a^t  upcai  them. 

There  is  one  provision  of  the  bill  which 
the  Justice  Department  feels  very  strong- 
ly about.  As  the  Department  states: 

Perhaps  the  most  objectionable  subsection 
in  S.  6  is  201  (1)  which  permits  costs  to  be  as- 
sessed against  individual  agency  members, 
rather  than  against  the  agency  itself  or  the 
United  States,  when  the  plaintiff  has  "sub- 
stantially prevailed,"  and  the  court  finds  that 
any  agency  member  has  "Intentionally  and 
repeatedly  violated  201." 

Justice  argues  that: 

These  provisions  are  a  breach  of  the  doc- 
trine that  action  taken  by  United  States 
employees  as  part  of  their  oflSclal  duties  does 
not  subject  them  to  personal  responsibility. 

I  agree  v/Ith  the  Justice  Department 
arguments  and  would  support  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  5  to  delete  individual  agency 
member  liability. 

The  remaining  part  of  S.  5  amends  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  governing  adjudication  and 
formal,  rulemaking  by  iestablishlng  a 
broad  prohibition  against  ex-parte  com- 
munications in  such  formal  trial-tjrpe 
proceedings.  Ihe  prohibition  only  ap- 
plies to  formal  agency  adjudication  and 
forbids  ex  parte  commimications  be- 
tween interested  persons  outside  the 
agency  and  agency  decisionmakers. 

Mr.  President,  S.  5  is  an  attempt  to 
get  public  awareness  of  agency  proceed- 
ings, as  Senate  Resolution  9  attempts  to 
do  for  Congress.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  see  the  merits  of  this  bill  and  swiftly 
approve  it. 


Committee,  be  also  referred  to  the  Joint 
Ccnnmittee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9 :  30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BARTLETT  TOMORROW. 
FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS,  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  5,  AND  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  10029 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bartlett's 
remarks  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  remarks  lim- 
ited therein  to  5  minutes  each;  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  period  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  S.  5;  and  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  S.  5  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  mil- 
itary construction  appr(vriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  JOINT  REFERRAL  OF 
S.  2532  ^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  energy  In- 
dependence authority  legislation.  S.  2532, 
dated  October  20,  1975,  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 


RESOLUTION  COMMEMORATING 
THE  90TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BIRTH  OF  WILL  DURANT  AND 
HONORING  HIS  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  THE  INTERPRETATION  AND 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  HISTORY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  294)  commemorating 
the  90th  anniversary,  on  November  5,  1975, 
of  the  birth  of  WiU  Diirant  and  honoring 
his  contributions  to  the  Interpretation  and 
understanding  of  history. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  cleared  this  with  both  the  majority 
and  minority. 

This  resolution  seeks  to  honor  the  life 
and  work  of  the  distinguished  phlloso- 
'  pher-historian  Will  Durant,  who  cele- 
brates his  90th  birthday  today. 

This  anniversary  Is  especially  sig- 
nificant In  that  It  has  been  accom- 
panied by  publication  of  the  11th  and 
final  volume  of  his  life's  work.  "The 
Story  of  Civilization."  which,  translated 


into  nine  languages,  has  sold  millions  of 
copies. 

William  James  Durant  was  bom  on 
November  5.  1885.  in  North  Adams, 
Mass.  He  grew  up  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  Roman  Catholic  schools.  He 
was  awarded  the  B.A.  in  1907.  the  M.A. 
the  following  year,  and  the  doctorate  in 
philosophy  from  Columbia  University  in 
1917. 

It  was  in  1926  when  Dr.  Durant  first 
received  public  acclaim  with  the  pub- 
lishing of  his  book,  "The  Story  of 
Philosophy,"  which  subsequently  sold 
more  han  2,500,000  copies  in  12  lan- 
guages. This  initial  work,  referred  to  as 
"a  comprehensive  survey  of  Western 
philosophy  from  Plato  to  John  Dewey  in 
the  language  of  the  average  man,"  proved 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  remarkable  ca- 
reer spanning  50  years,  In  which  Will 
Durant  has  succeeded  in  engaging  peo- 
ples everywhere  in  the  study  of  history. 

This  phrase,  "the  language  of  the  aver- 
age man,"  apUy  captures  the  essence  of 
Will  Durant's  monumental  works.  In 
partnership  with  Ariel,  his  wife  of  62 
years.  Dr.  Durant  hsis  imdertaken  to  ex- 
plore centuries  of  history,  beginning  with 
Egyptian  civilization  and  concluding,  in 
tills  11th  volume,  with  the  ag^  of  Napo- 
leon. The  clear  and  lively  fashion  in 
which  Dr.  Durant  elucidates  what  can  be 
a  dry  undertaking  has  sparked  the  com- 
ment that: 

Dr.  WUl  Durant,  a  pioneer  in  bringing  the 
knowledge  of  the  ages  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  man,  is  highly  esteemed  by  students 
for  "taking  the  toll  out  of  study." 

The  Durants  have  devoted  the  better 
part  of  their  married  life  to  completion 
of  the  enormous  task  of  chronicling 
civilization.  Working  some  10  hours  each 
day.  7  days  a  week,  they  have  been  an 
enormously  prolific  team.  Expecting  to 
end  their  work  tind  embark  on  a  long- 
awaited  rest,  they  indicated  that  the 
publication  of  "Volume  X:  Rousseau  and 
Revolution"  was  to  be  the  final  volume 
in  "The  Story  of  Civilization."  But 
steeled  by  their  determination,  and  en- 
couraged by  continuing  good  health  and 
mental  alertness,  they  did,  in  fact,  begin 
work  on  another  volume. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Durant  have  been  self- 
less in  their  devotion  to  the  goal  of 
bringing  history  to  millions,  in  a  form 
which  is  comprehensible  eind  interest- 
ing. Those  of  us  who  share  a  commit- 
ment to  assure  every  child  in  the  United 
States  access  to  educational  opportunity 
must  indeed  be  grateful  for  their  con- 
tribution. For  access  to  education  must. 
In  the  end.  be  matched  by  an  interesting 
and  understandable  presentation  of 
knowledge,  and  incentives  to  learn. 

While  each  of  us  was  taught  to  study 
history  so  as  to  be  able  to  benefit  from 
its  lessons — and  doubUess  there  are 
valuable  lessons  to  be  learned — Dr.  Dur- 
ant offers  consolation  and  hope  to  a 
world  burdened  by  a  history  of  wars  and 
pestilence: 

As  a  philosopher,  I  will  not  admit  we  are 
limited  by  what  history  has  done  in  the 
past.  I  will  not  accept  history  as  the  sole 
governor  of  thought  and  action. 

So  it  Is  that  one  whose  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  a' chronicle  of  history  ad- 
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monishes  us,  in  this  way,  to  plunge 
ahead.  This  is  indicative  of  his  reason- 
able yet  optimistic  and  hopeful  philos- 
ophy. Seeing  history  with  this  perspec- 
tive not  only  makes  possible  our  efforts 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  hiunan  race 
In  our  own  time — but.  indeed,  compels  us 
to  make  the  history  of  our  day  a  chron- 
icle of  peace  and  progress. 

Finally,  for  those  who  believe  history 
to  be  primarily  a  study  of  territorial 
realinements,  wars,  and  famine,  I  offer 
these  words,  contained  in  "The  Lessons 
of  History,"  published  in  1968.  With  this 
obeervation,  the  Durants  have  outlined 
the  quality  of  their  hope  and  optimism, 
and  their  view  of  the  totality  of  history. 

History  Is  above  aU  els«  the  creation  and 
reooitUsg  of  the  InteUectual,  moral  and 
esthetic  heritage  of  mankind;  progress  Ls 
the  Increaaliig  abundance,  use,  preservation 
and  tranaxnlsalon  of  that  heritage. 

To  those  of  us  who  study  history  not 
mmrely  as  a  warning  reminder  of  man's 
foUles  and  crimes  but  also  as  an  encourag- 
ing remembrance  of  generative  souls,  the 
past  ceases  to  be  a  depressing  chamber  of 
horrors;  it  becomes  a  spacious  country  of 
the  mind,  wherein  a  thousand  saints,  states- 
men, inventions,  scientists,  poets,  artists, 
musicians,  philosophers,  an4.  lovers  stlU  live 
and  speak,  teach  and  carve  and  sing. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    294)     was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    with    Its    preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Resolution  commemorating  the  90th  anni- 
versary, on  November  5,  1975,  of  the  birth 
of  WUl  Durant  and  honoring  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  interpretation  and  understand- 
ing of  history 

Whereas  WllUam  James  Durant  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  study  of  history  and 
pbUosophy; 

Whereas  understanding  of  the  lessons  of 
history  U  central  to  the  educational  proc- 
ess of  every  generation  and  to  the  enhance- 
ment and  development  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion; 

Whereas  Dr.  Durant  has  employed  a  vivid 
sty^e  which  has  Inspired  untold  numbers  of 
students  to  develop  a  personal  devotion  to 
the  study  of  history; 
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Whereas,  in  partnership  with  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Ariel  Durant,  Dr.  Durant  has  completed  a 
Ufe-long  endeavor,  an  eleven-volume  work. 
The  Story  of  Civilization; 

Whereas  Will  and  Ariel  Durant  received 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  In  1968;  and 

Whereas  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Durant  have 
made  the  study  of  history  a  lively  and  in- 
teresting pursuit  for  millions  and  stand  as  a 
tribute  to  his  family,  his  friends,  and  to  In- 
tellectual achievement  In  the  United  States 
of  America :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Beeolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  commemorates  the  90th  anniversary, 
on  November  5,  1975,  of  the  birth  of  this 
great  American  and  honors  his  contributions 
to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  man- 
kind through  history. 


November  5,  1975 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow morning.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  Mr.  Bartiett 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
S.  5  under  a  time  agreement.  Upon  the 
disposition  of  S.  5  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  appropriations  bill  for  military 
construction  (H.R.  10029)  on  which  there 
is  also  a  time  agreement. 

Rollcall  votes  will  occur  on  both  of 
those  measures,  and  the  day  promises  to 
be  a  long  one  tomorrow  with  several  roll- 
call  votes  throughout  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  state 
the  agreement  with  respect  to  S.  5 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  bill  Is  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
or  their  designees,  with  30  minutes  on 
any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  ap- 
peal or  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
usual  form. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  ask,  the  amend- 
ments must  be  germane? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   9:30    A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjoiu-nment  imtU  the  hour  of  9:30 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:09 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  November  6, 1975,  at  9:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  5, 1975: 

DEPABTMEirr  OP  Transportation 

Roger  W.  Hooker.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
vice  Robert  Timothy  Monagan,  Jr.,  resigned! 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  5, 1975: 

Department  op  the  Treasury 

Harold  P.  Eberle,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secret«u"y  of  the  Treasury. 

dzparticxnt  of  health,  education,  and 
Wkltark 

Marjorle  Ward  Lynch,  of  Washlngtdh,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  November  5,  1975: 

Robert  W.  Hooker,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  vice  Robert  "nmothy  Mona- 
gan, Jr.,  resigned,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  November  4,  1975. 
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LATEST  S8T  NOISE  PROBLEMS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   MCW   TOBK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  S,  1975 

Mr.  WOLPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  now 
know  from  the  recent  articles  in  the 
Washington  Post,  the  British-French 
Concorde  supersonic  airliner  has  nm 
Into  severe  problems  because  of  its  noise 
characteristics. 

This  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  any 
Member  who  has  been  able  to  penetrate 
the  smokescreen  of  rhetoric  and  outright 
misrepresentation  which  Concorde  sup- 
porters have  bombarded  us  with  since 
January. 

In  short,  as  the  following  letter  from 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  should 
abundantly  demonstrate  for  even   the 


most  hardened  skeptic,  there  Is  no  longer 
any  justification  for  Concorde  supporters 
to  cling  to  the  claim  that  Concorde  is 
"only  sllghUy"  nolser  than  conventional, 
subsonic  Jets. 

As  the  Post  stories,  echoing  the  earlier 
excellent  reporting  of  the  Washington 
Star,  and  its  dedicated  aviation  expert, 
Mr.  Tom  Love,  have  shown,  Concorde 
is  six  times  as  loud  on  takeoff  as  the  new 
wide-bodied  jets,  and  more  than  twice 
as  loud  as  the  worst  of  the  older  jets 
such  as  the  Boeing  707. 

Twice  as  loud  is  not  "only  sllghtiy," 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope  that  Secretary 
Coleman  will  put  Concorde  to  rest  once 
and  for  all— despite  the  unwarranted 
pressure  of  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
others  in  the  executive  branch. 

I  now  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Hellegers,  the 
able  Washington  Counsel  for  the  En- 


vironmental Defense  Fund,  to  the  Hon- 
orable William  T.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation: 

Envhonickntai.   Defense   Punb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  2, 1975. 
Re:  Concorde  88T 
Hon.  William  T.  Coleman,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  Tranaportation, 
400  Seventh  Street  S.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Secretary  :  This  morning's  New 
York  Times  (p.  6)  carried  a  brief  report 
which  read  In  part  as  foUows: 

"London,  Nov.  1  (Reuters) — The  Chairman 
of  the  British  Airways,  Sir  David  Nicholson, 
said  that  noise  levels  on  take-off  for  the 
supersonic  airliner  Concorde  are  unlikely  to 
be  improved,  it  has  been  revealed. 

"Sir  David  made  the  comment  In  a  letter 
to  a  Conservative  Member  of  Parliament, 
Toby  Jesael.  Mr.  Jeesel  had  asked  what  action 
British  Airways  planned  after  a  Qovemment 
report  that  the  Concorde  infringed  noise  reg- 
ulations on  about  70  per  cent  of  its  take-offs 
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from  Heathrow  Airport  during  a  recent  series 
of  endurance  flights. 

"  'To  be  frank  I  must  say  It  Is  unlikely 
that  we  can  further  Improve  the  aircraft's 
take-off  noise  levels.  .  .  .'  Sir  David's  letter 
said." 

The  takeoff  noise  levels  on  which  Sir  David 
says  "it  Is  unlikely  that  we  can  further  Im- 
Move"  were  recently  reported  In  the  follow- 
ing words  by  the  Greater  London  Council 
("GLC"); 

"On  take  off  Concorde  Is  more  than  twice 
as  loud  as  the  noisiest  aircraft  using  Heath- 
row and  up  to  6  times  as  loud  as  the  new 
generation  of  aircraft  some  of  which  have 
recently  entered  service.  .  .  ." » 

If  this  morning's  Times  story  Is  acc\irate, 
Sir  David  has  just  acknowledged  as  untrue 
a  claim  forcefully  urged  by  Concorde  pro- 
ponents after  these  endurance  flights,  namely 
that  the  noise  levels  recorded  were  un- 
characterlstlcaUy  high,  and  could  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  through  the  use  of  noise 
abatement  equipment  and  procedures.'  A 
parallel  claim  made  after  these  flights — 
that  the  noise  levels  recorded  were  no  worse 
than  those  of  the  worst  subsonic  jets — was 
earlier  exposed  as  false.  The  London  Observer 
reported  on  October  19,  1975,  that: 

"[A]  Government  figure  given  to  the  media 
last  week  and  purporting  to  show  that  Con- 
corde is  no  noisier  than  the  noisiest  subsonic 
Jets  is  now  admitted  to  be  grossly  mis- 
leading. 

"According  to  officials,  the  figure  (a  noise 
reading  of  123  decibels  for  a  Boeing  707) 
was  taken  only  a  mile  from  the  take-off 
point,  whereas  Concorde's  readings  of  simi- 
lar loudness  were  taken  3.5  miles  away. 

"A  leading  noise  expert,  and  chairman  of 
the  Local  Authorities  Aircraft  Council,  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Holmes,  said  yesterday  that  at  one 
mile  from  take-off  Concorde  would  have  been 
making  about  137  decibels."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Actually,  there  should  be  nothing  In  the 
GLC  measurements — or  In  Sir  David  Nichol- 
son's acknowledgement  as  to  their  accu- 
racy— to  surprise  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  or  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. Almost  two  years  ago  an  "In- 
formation brief"  was  prepared  for  your 
predecessor.  Secretary  Brinegar,  which  can- 
didly admitted  that: 

"Subjectively,  the  supersonic  transports 
[the  Concorde  and  the  Soviet  TU-144]  will 
be  Judged  several  times  as  loud  as  subsonic 
aircraft  of  comparable  or  greater  slze."> 

But  the  GLC  measurements  would  very 
definitely  surprise  anyone  who  relied  for  his 
information  on  the  draft  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  on  the  Concorde  which  the 
PAA  Issued  last  March.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
my  letter  to  you  of  October  22,  even  such 
sophisticated  observers  as  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Washington  Post  read  that 
draft  statement  and  drew  from  It  the  con- 
clusion that : 

"As  best  we  can  make  out  from  the  data 
available  the  Concorde  makes  slightly  less 
noise  landing  than  do  some  of  the  707s  and 
DC-8S  now  flying  (and  only]  slightly  more 

noise  than  those  planes  make  taking  off " 

Post.  April  24.  1976. 

Sir  David  Nicholson's  statement — and  the 
consequent  final  collapse  of  the  pretense 
that  the  Concorde  makes  only  "slightly  more 
noise  than"  the  worst  of  the  subsonic  Jets — 
underscores  once  again  the  need  to  recircu- 
late a  revised  draft  Impact  statement  for  fur- 
ther comments  before  you  reach  any  deci- 
sion on  the  Concorde,  as  I've  urged  In  pre- 
vious letters  dated  May  6,  October  23  and 
October  28. 

That  procedure  should  not.  Incidentally, 
be  time-consuming,  and  It  is  not  xirged  for 
purposes  of  delay.  Assuming  that  the  revised 
impact  statement  which  was  reportedly  sent 
to  you  last  month  Is  Itself  adequate — a  point 
on  which  I  can  only  speculate — it  could  be 
released  tomorrow  with  a  comment  period  of 
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60  days.*  That  period  wovdd  expire  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Revisions  in  light 
of  the  new  comments  could  be  made  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  a  final  statement  Is- 
sued and  a  decision  announced  In  early  Feb- 
ruary. Ptirsuant  to  i  1500.11  of  the  Coimcll 
on  Environmental  Quality's  Guidelines  for 
Preparation  of  Environmental  Impact  State- 
menu,  40  C.FM.  i  1500.11.  that  decision 
could  become  final  In  early  March,  30  days 
later.  According  to  press  reports,  British  Air- 
ways and  Air  France  have  no  intention  in 
any  event  of  starting  commercial  fUghta  to 
the  United  States  prior  to  AprU  1.  That  date 
could  still  be  met.  assuming,  of  coiirse,  that 
your  decision  were  favorable  to  the  Concorde, 
and  assuming  further  that  no  preliminary 
Injujactlon  were  Issued  In  litigation  over 
that  decision. 

If  it  would  be  helpful  for  me  to  meet 
with  you  or  a  member  of  your  staff  to  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  our  request  for  recircu- 
lation of  a  revised  Impact  statement,  and  its 
bearing  on  possible  litigation  over  the  Con- 
corde, I  would  be  happy  to  do  so  at  your 
convenience. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Helleoess, 
Washington  Counsel. 

footnotes 

>  GLC,  Report  by  Controller  of  Planning 
and  Transportation,  Scientific  Adviser,  re 
Concorde  Operations,  p.  5  (Oct.  17.  1975). 

»See,  e.g..  Aviation  Week  <fe  Space  Tech- 
nology. Oct.  27,  1975,  p.  27:  "The  GLC  moni- 
toring followed  a  similar  test  made  by  the 
Dept.  of  Trade.  Both  are  being  challenged 
by  the  British  Aircraft  Corp.,  which  points 
out  that  Concorde  pilots  were  not  neces- 
sarily following  noise  abatement  procedures 
exactly  during  the  tests,  and  often  were  Brit- 
ish Aircraft  pUots  not  yet  used  to  Concorde 
fiight  handling  for  best  noise  performance." 

'DOT  Information  Brief,  TST-50,  p.  8 
(Dec.  11.  1973). 

•  This  was  the  period  allowed  for  comment 
on  the  Initial  draft.  Pursuant  to  i  1500.9(f) 
of  the  CEQ  Guidelines,  infra,  that  period 
cotild,  however,  be  compressed  to  as  little 
as  45  days. 


TURKISH  ARMS  SALES 
RECONSIDERED 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  finally  agreed  to  resume  arms 
shipments  to  Turkey,  even  those  of  us 
who  dissented  were  hopeful  that  our 
compromising  might  begin  a  process  of 
conciliation  that  would  heal  relations 
between  our  two  countries  and  spark 
progress  on  Cyprus.  In  both  instances, 
our  hopes  have  been  disappointed. 

Although  more  than  a  year  has  passed 
negotiations  remain  at  an  Impasse.  The 
plight  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dislocated 
Greek  Cypriots  is  still  tragic.  It  has  be- 
come apparent  that  this  situation  will  not 
solve  itself — and  that,  as  the  two  sides 
become  more  disaffected  and  antagonis- 
tic, it  in  fact  may  only  deteriorate. 

What  truly  adds  insult  to  injury  is  the 
price  Turkey  Is  now  demanding  for  the 
return  of  our  bases  and  monitoring  sta- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
original  seizure  was  questionable  enough. 
There  was  no  due  process  or  compensa- 
tion, and  in  any  case  Turkey  admits  to 
being  provoked  only  by  our  trying  to  en- 
force the  law.  Now  Turkey  Is  insisting  not 
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only  on  the  usual  rental  fee,  but  also  on 
our  allowing  the  facilities  to  be  used  only 
by  NATO  and  then  only  under  the  com- 
mand of  Turks.  To  boot,  it  wants  an  im- 
mediate cash  payment  just  for  this  mag- 
nanimous gesture  of  giving  back  what  is 
already  ours. 

It  is  certainly  arguable  that  this 
amounts  to  blackmail.  I  am  not  at  all 
convinced  that  there  is  some  clear  and 
present  danger  to  vital  security  interests 
which  might  justify  benignly  overlooking 
principle.  We  should  not  repeat  our  mis- 
take. The  administration  and  supporters 
of  lifting  the  ban,  in  violation  of  our  own 
law,  must  wonder  if  our  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  aid  Turkey  Is  now  justified.  Ob- 
viously it  is  not  appreciated  by  that 
government. 

The  article  follows: 

TURKKT 

"TMrkey  has  asked  the  United  States  for  a 
cash  payment  In  exchange  for  allowing  U.S. 
military  bases  on  Turkish  territory  to  re- 
sume operations,  a  government  source  said 
yesterday. 

"The  source  did  not  disclose  the  amount  of 
the  cash  payment. 

"The  two  countries  began  negotiations 
earlier  this  week  on  reopening  two  dozen 
bases  and  monitoring  stations  closed  in  re- 
taliation for  a  ban  Imposed  last  February  by 
Congress  on  arms  shipments  to  Turkey.  The 
ban,  pcu^ally  Ufted  early  this  month,  was 
imposed  because  Turkey  used  American- 
made  arms  In  Its  July  1974  Invasion  of 
Cyprus. 

"The  source  said  Turkey  gave  an  eight- 
point  draft  resolution  for  resumption  of 
base  operations  to  the  Americana  and  'we  are 
now  waiting  the  reaction  from  Washington. 

"  'Payment  comes  under  two  headings:  In- 
demnification for  the  loss  of  production  (on 
land  allocated  bases)  and  compensation  for 
the  security  risk  Turkey  takes  (by  allowing 
the  bases  to  operate  on  her  soU) .'  the  source 
said. 

"He  said  other  provisions  in  the  draft 
stipulate  that: 

" — The  bases  are  to  be  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Turkish  officer  who  will  have  an 
American  deputy. 

" — ^The  bases  are  to  operate  only  for  the 
defense  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. (The  United  States  has  always  consid- 
ered the  bases  vital  to  America's  defense  be- 
catise  they  could  provide  early  warning  of 
a  possible  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  the  U.S.) 

" — AU  costs  of  operating  the  bases  be  paid 
by  the  United  SUtes. 

" — ^The  U.S.  request  Turkish  permlaalon 
before  InstalUng  new  equipment  at  the 
bases. 

"The  Istanbul  newspaper  Burrlyet  said 
Turkey  gave  Washington  a  week's  deadline 
to  reply  to  the  proposals." 


FROM   GARDENINQ   TO   CANNINO— 
A  NATURAL  PROCESS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Callfomla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  some  time  now  I  have  held  the 
position  that  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some aspects  of  our  highly  technological, 
fast-paced  society  Is  the  resulting  lack 
of  self-su£aciency  experienced  by  our  ur- 
ban citizens.  This  factor  serves  to  in- 
crease worry  and  tension  over  one's  fu- 
ture security,  while  in  clouds  and  clarity 
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of  man's  dependence  on  nature  for  food 
and  other  life-giving  requirements. 

For  this  reason,  I  began  a  home  gar- 
dening project  in  my  district  last  year 
which  provided  free  seeds  and  gardening 
instructions  to  anyone  Interested.  I  felt 
that  gardening  was  one  way  to  encourage 
greater  appreciation  for  the  intricate 
ecosystem  that  somehow  provides  us  with 
the  medium  to  feed  and  clothe  ourselves. 

The  response  to  my  offer  was  extensive 
and  gratifying,  so  I  decided  to  continue 
the  program  with  a  project  which  would 
add  yet  another  segment  to  my  effort  to 
oicourage  scdf-sulBclency — a  small,  com- 
munity cannery.  This  cannery,  which  has 
now  been  approved  and  fimded  by  the 
Community  Services  Administration,  will 
provide  a  place  where  low-income  fami- 
lies can  prepare  their  freshly  grown 
vegetables  for  canning  at  minimal  cost. 
Classes  in  home  food  preservation  and 
nutrition  will  also  be  offered  at  the  same 
cmtor,  with  the  help  of  the  Riverside 
University  of  California  Cooperative  Ex- 
tmslon. 

Hopefully,  projects  of  this  nature — and 
there  are  similar  ones  all  over  the  cotm- 
try — win  challenge  the  past  acceptance 
of  an  infringing  mechanical  society  by 
reminding  people  of  some  of  the  ways 
they  can  influence  their  own  existence. 
I  would  Uke  to  think  so. 

I  am  including  two  articles  on  this 
subject  of  home  gardens  and  my  district 
cannery  for  the  information  and  inter- 
est of  my  colleagues: 

OoKifuiniT  CAmnBT  Is  PuMtno  fob 
Xailt  1976 


— A  community  nutrition  cen- 
ter for  BlverBl<le  and  San  Bem«rcllno  coun- 
tlea— complete  with  low-coet  cannery  for 
preeemliig  frulta  and  vegetables — Is  expected 
to  open  early  next  year  under  tbe  direction 
or  the  TTnlverstty  of  California  Cooperative 
■xtenelon. 

Designed  as  a  service  to  home  gardeners, 
particularly  tboee  from  disadvantaged  fam- 
lUas.  the  program  was  assured  by  a  $53,000 
federal  grant  from  tbe  Community  Services 
Administration. 

In  addition  to  the  cannery,  the  center  will 
offer  qMdal  flassw  In  home  food  preservation 
and  nutrition  and  wUl  distribute  informa- 
tion on  home  gardening  to  those  who  re- 
quest It.  A  commimlty  outreach  program  will 
Include  visits  to  low-income  families. 

liOweU  Lewis,  associate  dean  for  research  at 
UC  Riverside,  said  that  although  a  site  has 
not  yet  been  chosen.  It  u  hoped  that  the 
abandoned  University  Heights  Junior  High 
School  on  University  Avenue  in  Riverside 
could  be  acquired  for  such  a  purpose. 

"It's  located  in  a  low-income  population 
area,  near  people  who  could  best  benefit  from 
such  a  project,"  he  said.  "In  these  times. 
a  lot  of  people  are  having  problems  m^ifing 
their  food  budgets  balance." 

Lewis  said  that  although  some  20  states 
employ  similar  community  canning  opera- 
tions, California  has  just  two  functioning 
canneries — ^both  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
both  unsulted  for  low-volume  n^nntng  re. 
quests. 

The  proposal  for  federal  funding  of  {he 
project  cited  a  recent  boom  in  gardening 
Interest  as  justlflcaUon  for  the  nutrition 
center. 

"Both  the  recession  and  inflationary  costs 
of  food  have  stimulated  a  home  gardening 
movement  in  the  area,  comparable  to  that  of 
World  War  II  era,  when  most  people  had 
victory  gardens."  tbe  proposal  sUted. 
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At  UCR.  the  boom  has  been  reflected  in 
tbe  success  of  student  gardening  projects  on 
university  land  and  in  a  marked  increase  in 
requests  to  Cooperative  Extension  and  cam- 
pus ofllces  for  gardening  information.  The 
requests  have  placed  Impossible  demands  on 
crop  specialists,  according  to  the  prcq;>oeal. 

As  a  result,  staff  at  the  new  nutrition  cen- 
ter will  now  be  able  to  handle  public  demand. 
In  addition,  a  two-acre  home  gardening  proj- 
ect Lb  being  developed  by  the  Citrus  Research 
Center  at  UCR  for  demonstrations  and  study 
of  planting,  maintenance  and  variety  of 
crops. 

The  canning  facility  will  contain  equip- 
ment for  washing,  peeling,  coring,  cutting, 
blanching  and  preparing  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  Jars.  Minimal  cost  to  the  consumer 
will  cover  glassware,  lids  and  necessary  pre- 
serving Ingredients. 

The  Ball  Corporation  will  supply  a  two- 
unit  system  capable  of  canning  from  400  to 
1,600  quarts  a  day,  utilizing  eight  pressure 
cookers.  Jar  sterilizers,  atmospheric  cookers, 
steam-Jacketed  kettles,  Juicers,  cooling  tanks, 
a  hot  water  heater  and  an  exhaust  fan. 

It  Is  expected  to  eliminate  both  the  ex- 
pense families  would  incur  to  operate  their 
own  home  canning  systems  and  the  health 
hazards  they  face  in  tackling  a  process  that 
requires  very  sanitary  conditions. 

Depending  on  the  success  of  the  first  year's 
program,  plans  call  for  continuation  of  the 
nutrition  center  through  a  second  and  third 
year  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000  each  year. 
Canning  operations  would  run  from  June 
through  November,  tbe  peak  harvesting 
months.  ' 

Eunice  Williamson,  a  nutritionist  with  the 
Cooperative  Extension  of  Riverside  Coiinty, 
win  serve  as  program  coordinator. 

'  OooD  Oaedens  Oaow  Oooo  Nesghbobs 

Good  things  are  happening  In  the  River 
Oaks  Housing  Project  In  California's  Capitol 
City  of  Sacramento. 

Residents  from  this  and  two  other  projects 
In  an  eight-block  radius  have  been  brought 
together  through  a  community  "survival" 
garden. 

Even  though  many  of  them  don't  speak  the 
same  language,  Chinese,  Chlcanos,  blacks,  In- 
dians and  whites — including  children  and 
senior  citizens — are  communicating  with 
smiles,  helpful  hands  and  shared  advice  on 
how  to  garden  and  how  to  cook  what  those 
gardens  produce.  Because  most  are  on  re- 
stricted incomes  and  concerned  with  rising 
food  prices,  they  are  finding  that  communi- 
cation is  not  so  difficult. 

Two  young  men,  Terry  Gips  and  Lee 
Tecklenburg,  are  responsible  for  developing 
the  garden  program.  They  work  out  of  the 
Sacramento  County  office  of  University  of 
California  Cooperative  Extension  as  staff  as- 
sistants in  Extension's  Expanded  Nutrition 
Education  Program  (ENEP) . 

But  what  happens  when  people  in  these 
low-income  neighborhoods  begin  to  know 
each  other  and  share  experiences? 

Pete  Leonard,  assistant  manager  of  the 
River  Oaks  Housing  Project,  says  there  have 
been  "significant,  positive  changes  in  tbe 
way  the  residents  relate  to  each  other  and 
to  project  staff. 

"We  can't  say  the  gardens  have  been  the 
whole  cause,  but  the  number  of  broken  win- 
dows— most  resulting  from  rock  throwing — 
dropped  from  113  a  year  ago  to  60  for  the 
summer  period.  There's  been  a  20  percent  re- 
duction in  malicious-mischief  police  calls 
and  five  percent  fewer  fire  calls.  The  Jede- 
diah  Smith  Elementary  School  next  door  re- 
ports Its  vandalism  costs  for  this  period 
dropped  to  $156  from  three  times  that  last 
year." 

"Furthermore."  Leonard  adds,  "where 
we're  used  to  getting  only  four  or  a  dozen 
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residents  to  a  meeting  to  discuss  In^xtrtant 
thmgs  like  operating  policy  or  use  of  tenants' 
representative  groups,  we  now  get  60  to  a 
meeting  if  it's  about  tbe  garden." 

Members  of  tbe  housing  staff  helped  with 
tbe  garden  installation  and  gave  personal 
time  to  preparation  of  tbe  land,  which  has 
resulted  in  less  of  a  tenant-landlord  walL 

Most  striking,  Leonard  reports  has  been  the 
responsiveness  of  the  Chinese  to  the  garden; 
they  were  tbe  first  to  sign  up  and  draw  plots. 
Many  immigrated  here  within  the  past  30 
years  and  do  not  speak  English.  Because  ot 
the  garden,  the  Chinese  residents  In  the  area 
are  now  taking  a  greater  part  in  all  activities 
in  the  bousing  project  and  have  taught  their 
gardening  techniques  to  others. 

UC  Extension's  Oips  and  Tecklenburg  su- 
pervise tbe  plantings  each  day,  and  Olps 
says.  "The  Chinese  Introduced  many  of  their 
ethnic  vegetables  and  have  shown  others 
bow  to  use  them  .  .  .  things  like  Bok  Toy, 
yard-long  beans,  winter  melon  and  bitter 
melon.  They  use  trellislng  a  lot,  with  vine 
crops  growing  overhead  and  other  plants 
below.  With  this  method  of  shading  they 
have  shown  us  how  to  grow  things  in  the 
valley  beat  that  otherwise  would  'bolt'  or  go 
to  seed  too  soon. 

"Also."  be  says,  "they  have  shown  how  to 
viae  this  shading  to  seed  transplants  and 
gradually  bring  them  out  into  full  sun. 
They've  had  three  crops  this  summer  where 
others  have  bad  only  one." 

The  older  adults  in  tbe  strea.  Tecklenburg 
notes,  have  many  skills,  including  gardening! 
but  previously  bad  little  opportunity  to  share 
them. 

"They  and  the  kids  finally  have  something 
to  talk  about  in  their  garden  and  have  begun 
to  know  each  other  as  people.  Many  older 
residents  bad  tried  to  plant  fiowers  or  vege- 
tables next  to  their  bouses  only  to  see  them 
pulled  up  or  trampled,  and  had  given  up." 

Tbe  garden  grew  from  a  proposal  by  Oips 
and  Tecklenburg  to  the  county  welfare  de- 
partment In  January.  1975.  For  Terry  Gips.  a 
graduate  of  Claremont  College  who  had 
worked  In  conmiunity  action  in  Chicago,  and 
Lee  Tecklenburg.  a  UC  Davis  political  science 
graduate  and  member  of  a  Lodi  farming  fam- 
ily, the  idea  of  using  gardening  to  bring  peo- 
ple together  was  a  "turn  on."  Tbe  Sacra- 
mento Unified  School  District  agreed  to  lend 
tbe  fenced,  two-acre  site,  and  the/Sacramento 
County  board  of  supervisors  provided  $10,000 
for  a  pilot  project  through  UC's  Cooperative 
Extension  office.  These  funds  were  used  to 
till  the  site,  install  water  lines,  purchase  seed, 
tools  and  other  materials,  and  pay  some  sal- 
ary costs. 

With  the  success  of  the  River  Oaks  garden, 
tbe  county  board  of  sup>ervlsor8  has  since 
provided  an  additional  $40,000  to  carry  on 
the  gardening  until  next  July  on  at  least  five 
new  sites.  Already,  27  community  groups, 
organizations  and  neighborhood  councils 
have  shown  interest,  either  in  helping  with 
such  gardens,  or  in  establishing  them  in 
their  areas.  Inquiries  have  even  come  from 
industrial  flrmn  looking  for  gardens  their 
employees  could  work  during  lunch  breaks. 
The  River  Oaks  gardeners  are  now  finish- 
ing up  full  harvests  of  squash,  tomatoes,  to- 
matlUofl,  beans,  peppers,  pumpkins,  to  name 
a  few.  and  have  already  begun  wwking  win- 
ter crops.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  money- 
saving  food  have  come  out  of  tbe  151  family 
plots,  each  16  by  18  feet,  and  out  of  the  90 
youth  plots,  each  6  by  6  feet. 

How  important  the  garden  Is  In  providing 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  feeling  of  be- 
longing is  pointed  out  by  Housing  Manager 
Leonard:  "We  bad  one  boy  get  into  some 
outside  trouble,  and  when  the  police  came 
to  take  him  to  JuvenUe  hall,  all  be  asked  for 
was  a  little  more  time  ...  he  had  to  find 
somebody  to  take  care  of  bis  garden  imtil  he 
got  back." 


<: 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  da  PONT 

OP  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  S,  197 S 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  agricultursd  appropriation  passed 
the  House  by  a  resoimding  majority, 
■mis  bill  contained  one  provision  that 
has  special  impact  to  the  rural  residents 
of  Delaware.  It  is  the  provision  provid- 
ing funds  for  additional  employees  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

For  several  months,  my  office  has  been 
worldng  with  both  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  to  overcome  the  westk- 
nesses  presently  plaguing  the  PmHA's 
home  mortgage  program  in  Delaware. 
Our  findings  revealed  that' without  ad- 
ditional personnel  the  situation  cannot 
significantly  improve.  So  I  was  gratified 
that  this  bill  will  provide  an  additional 
1,100  county  office  workers.  This  person- 
nel increase  is  drastically  needed. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
published  data  this  spring  that  points 
out  that  rural  home  buyers  cannot  obtain 
as  favorable  mortgage  terms  as  metro- 
politan home  buyers.  They  must  pay 
higher  interest  rates,  over  shorter  terms 
than  their  urban  dwellers.  In  Delaware, 
Fanners  Home  Administration  does  not 
have  the  staff  to  effectively  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  rural  housing 
mortgages.  The  No.  1  problem  is  the  long 
delay  that  is  experienced  in  processing  of 
loan  applications.  Right  now  in  Dela- 
ware it  is  taking  a  minimum  of  6  months 
to  process  an  application  and  I  have  re- 
ceived many  calls  for  Delaware  residents 
with  waits  approaching  9  months  before 
approval.  It  still  takes  time  after  ap- 
proval before  persons  receive  the  money. 
The  inconveniences  and  complications 
that  this  causes  are  immense.  We  are 
talking  about  people  whose  net  income 
is  below  $11,000  a  year.  These  people  do 
not  have  the  luxury  of  waiting  almost  a 
year  between  when  they  agree  to  buy  a 
home  and  when  they  move  in. 

T^e  prospective  buyers  also  face  the 
problem  of  inadequate  credit  counseling 
and  the  lack  of  servicing  of  the  mort- 
gages to  prevent  delinquencies.  They 
also  face  the  problem  of  their  own  hous- 
ing during  the  delays  of  the  settlements. 
The  sellers  of  homes  imder  the  FmHA 
rural  housing  program  encounter  diffi- 
culties with  this  long  delay.  Beyond  the 
obvious  one  of  waiting  longer  for  their 
money,  they  are  burdened  by  secondary 
problems.  One  seller  contacted  me  this 
week  very  disconcerted  by  the  fact  that 
the  buyer  was  backing  out  of  the  agree- 
ment since  the  Interest  rate  had  gone 
up  from  SVs  percent  in  May  to  the  pres- 
ent 9  percent.  Since  this  rise  in  interest 
rates  causes  the  sales  contract  to  be  in- 
valid, the  seUer  has  lost  6  months  of 
market  time,  while  he  was  paying  dou- 
ble mortgages.  Another  problem  faced 
is  the  delay  in  obtaining  appraisal  fig- 
ures. Since,  in  many  instances,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  appraisal  value 
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is  lower  than  the  selling  price,  the  seller 
cannot  complete  the  purchases.  If  the 
time  was  shortened  between  the  original 
agreement  and  appraisal,  much  hard- 
.ship  could  be  spared. 

If  we  in  Congress  often  wonder  why 
rural  residents  are  reluctant  to  partici- 
pate in  Federal  programs,  we  can  look  at 
the  present  operation  of  Farmers  Heme 
Administration.  I  am  hoping  that  this 
personnel  increase  will  help  make  this 
agency  a  viable  vehicle  for  helping  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  our  rural  resi- 
dents. 


ANTI-ISRAEL  CAMPAIGN  THREAT- 
ENS UNITED  NATIONS  INTEGRI- 
TY AND  FUTURE 
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The  effects  of  this  resolution  progress- 
ing any  further  in  the  United  Nations 
may  be  severe,  and  may  spell  the  end  of 
the  30-year  history  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  fo- 
cused on  the  United  Nations  and  will  be 
looking  for  the  voices  of  reason  to  pre- 
vaU. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  and  many 
others  in  the  Congress  and  Nation  were 
shocked  and  angered  by  the  recent  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Third  Committee  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  which  brand- 
ed Zionism  "as  a  form  of  racism  and 
racial  discrimination."  This  brazen  and 
irresponsible  action  casts  new  and  defi- 
nite doubts  about  the  continuing  ability 
of  the  United  Nations  to  operate  in  an 
impartial  and  responsible  manner. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  resolution  has 
not  been  adopted  by  the  full  General 
Assembly  it  adds  fuel  to  the  anti-Israel 
fires  which  have  been  raging  throughout 
this  year's  session  of  the  United  Nations. 
Earlier  this  year,  it  was  feared  that  a 
bloc  on  non-aUgned  Third  World  nations 
would  launch  an  all-out  campaign  to 
oast  Israel  from  the  world  body.  The 
swift  and  strong  opposition  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  has  effectively 
stalled  this  action. 

In  many  ways  this  resolution  is  equally 
as  dangerous  for  it  again  places  the 
United  Nations  in  the  position  of  dis- 
criminating against  one  of  its  member 
nations,  in  direct  conflict  with  its  Char- 
ter. The  Charter  implores  U.N.  members 
"to  practice  tolerance  and  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace  with  one  another  as  good 
neighbors  and  to  unite  our  strength  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity. This  resolution  can  be  interpreted 
in  no  other  way  but  as  a  devisive  and 
inflammatory  action  which  can  only 
serve  to  relgnite  adversities  in  the  Middle 
East  and  promote  new  polarization 
among  U.N.  members. 

If  this  resolution  is  passed  by  the  full 
General  Assembly  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  United  States  must  undertake  an  ex- 
tensive review  of  its  present  financial  and 
political  commitment  to  the  HH.  To 
characterize  Zionism  in  such  banal  fash- 
ion is  to  disgracefully  slander  one  of  the 
proudest  and  most  important  social  and 
cultural  movements  in  the  world.  In  the 
words  of  Prime  Minister  Allon: 

Whatever  the  Assembly  may  resolve.  It 
cannot  possibly  damage  Zionism  as  an  idea 
as  a  movement  as  tbe  modern  expression  of 
tbe  ancient  Jewish  heritage. 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  Nation,  o'ur  senior  citizens  often 
face  the  extremes  of  inflation,  employ- 
ment, and  other  socioeconomic  problems. 
The  following  article  appeared  in  Era. 
published  by  the  California  Office  on 
Aging,  October  1975.  It  describes  how  a 
dedicated  senior  in  California's  16th  Dis- 
trict fought  back.  I  think  every  commu- 
nity should  have  a  Marshall  Cheney  to 
see  that  our  great  reserves  of  senior  tal- 
ents, experience,  and  dedication  are  fully 
realized. 

The  article  follows : 
Santa    Cruz    Sznior    Operates    Sttccbsstui. 
Job  Plackmxnt  OmcR 

If  you  are  over  40  and  out  of  work  in 
Santa  Cruz  County,  things  may  not  be  as 
bleak  as  you  think — especially  If  you've  got 
Marshall  Cheney  on  your  side. 

In  tbe  past  two  years  Cheney  has  helped 
place  more  than  2.000  people — ranging  In 
age  from  40  to  82 — in  either  fuU-  or  part- 
time  Jobs. 

Discouraged  Job-hunters  who  all  to  often 
bear,  ".  .  .  we  don't  hire  senior  citizens." 
are  8\ire  not  to  bear  this  from  Cheney.  At 
age  T7  Cheney  is  a  great  example  of  tbe 
abilities,  persistence,  and  enthusiasm  that 
employers  seek. 

Bom  In  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  Cheney 
worked  as  a  salesman  for  30  years.  Five  years 
ago  he  started  working  as  a  volunteer  under 
Project  Find,  moving  from  there  to  a  paid 
position  with  the  Mid-County  Senior  Citi- 
zens Center  In  Capltola,  where  he  was  en- 
couraged to  help  seniors  find  employment. 
A  year  later  he  was  hired  as  tbe  senior  Job 
placement  specialist  under  the  Santa  Cruz 
County  social  services  department. 

Cheney  and  bis  secretary,  66-year-old  Pa- 
tricia Bernlngbausen.  work  with  applicants 
and  employers  eight  hours  per  day.  five 
days  a  week,  from  an  office  on  the  mez- 
zanine fioor  of  the  Palomar  Hotel  In  Santa 
Cruz.  There  is  no  charge  for  their  service. 

This  dedicated  team  often  receive  calls 
from  other  cities,  from  concerned  relatives 
and  friends  of  older  people  living  In  Santa 
Cruz.  They  also  receive  requests  from  agen- 
cies and  groups  interested  in  setting  up  a 
successful  senior  placement  office — and 
Cheney  \a  always  happy  to  share  bis  experi- 
ence. 

Recently  tbe  county  board  of  supervisors 
presented  Cheney  wltb  a  plaque  and  a  com- 
mendation for  bis  work.  He  has  also  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  apprecia- 
tive clients.  One  of  his  favorites  reads,  "If 
more  cities  and  towns  bad  such  a  good  em- 
ployment service  as  yours,  I  am  sure  a  lot 
more  senior  cittaens  would  be  able  to  live 
happier  lives  .  .  ." 

Anyone  interested  in  learning  more  about 
this  successful  service   to  Invited  to   write 
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to   Manihall    Cheney,    Palomar   Inn,   Boom 
108,  13M  Pacific  Avenue,  Santa  Cniz  96060. 
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writing  to  their  representatives  asking  them 
to  support  HJl.  50,  which  Is  alme<l  to  widen- 
ing the  dimension  of  social  Justice.  We 
should  bear  in  mind  Jefferson's  wise  obeer- 
Tation  that  democracy  does  not  work,  unless 
the  people  ^^o  believe  In  It  make  It  work. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  l^peaker.  the 
widely  read  and  respected  Chicago  news- 
pm;>er,  the  Chicago  Dally  Defender,  has 
recently  published  a  most  supportive 
editorial  of  the  bill  of  which  Hxnbt  Reuss 
and  I  are  the  principal  coeponsors:  HJL 
50 — the  Equal  Oniortunlty  and  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  The  editorial  is  represent- 
ative of  a  swelling  array  of  HH.  50  sup- 
ports who  firmly  believe  that  every 
American  able  and  willing  to  work  has 
the  rli^t  to  full  employment  and  should 
be  guaranteed  a  Job  at  fair  and  equitable 
rates  of  compensation.  There  are  pres- 
ently 109  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  in 
the  House  and  about  6  coepoxtaon  of  the 
Senate  versicHi  of  the  bill-introduced  by 
Soiator  HuBsxT  HmiPHREY. 

Mr.  I^)e»ker.  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  the  complete  text  of  this  per- 
suasively written  suid  very  timely  edi- 
torial. The  text  is  as  fc^ows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Daily  Defender] 
Pull  EMPioTMEirr  Act 

Probably  the  most  perceptive  and  un- 
doubtedly the  most  significant  proposal  yet 
made  by  a  member  of  Congress  Is  the  House 
bill.  HJt.  50  which  stresses  full  employment 
as  a  viable  alternative  to  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic Ills.  Sponsored  by  Rep.  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins,  under  the  title  of  "Equal  Oppor- 
tunity and  Full  Employment  Act,"  the  meas- 
ure guantntees  a  Job  to  every  adult  American 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  work. 

There  are  other  beneficial  features  of  the 
bill.  But  the  full  employment  provision  is  its 
overriding  aspect  at  a  time  when  the  eco- 
nomic strain  beclouds  the  hopes  of  the  poor 
and  the  disadvantaged.  If  enacted  Into  law, 
th^  Hawkins  proposal  would  have  a  salutary 
Impact  upon  the  structural  framework  of  the 
national  economy. 

The  bill's  xUtimate  objective  is  impres- 
sively consistent  with  the  supposition  of 
practical  economists  like  Prof.  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth.  Just  retired  from  Harvard,  that 
the  drooping  economy  can  recover  its  vitality 
by  putting  people  to  work  on  public  Jobs. 

Though  President  Ford  continues  to  seek 
shelter  In  the  utterly  Indefeasible  theory 
that  full  enxployment  now  will  not  alter  the 
momentum  of  the  recession,  he  Is  lending 
ears  to  false  assumptions.  His  prophecy  Is 
reminiscent  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  vision 
which  led  him  to  ask  the  starving  American 
people  during  the  bleak  days  of  the  1930's 
depression  to  be  patient,  for  prosperity  was 
J\>st  around  the  comer.  But  around  the  cor- 
ner was  nothing  but  grass,  which  wasn't 
green  enough  to  be  eaten. 

It  is  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
mort>ld  experience  of  that  tragic  era  that 
Oongreoaman  Hawkins  introduced  his  full 
employment  bill.  It  has  the  salvaging  fea- 
tures of  the  National  Recovery  Act  (NRA) 
and  the  Work  Progress  Administration 
(WPA)  which  FDR  initiated  bringing  an  end 
to  the  depression  in  the  '30's. 

The  Hawkins  bill  needs  public  support. 
Blacks,  In  particular,  who  are  bearing  a  dls- 
profwrtlonate  share  of  the  unemployment 
burden,  shoiild  put  pressure  on  Congress  by 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  special  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  our  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Henry  Gonzalez,  of  Texas,  is 
conducting  a  series  of  hearings  on  anti- 
trust, the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and 
related  matters  as  they  afifect  small  busi- 
ness. 

These  hearings  were  prompted  by 
many  requests  from  small  business  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country,  sug- 
gesting that  some  attorneys  in  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  have  advocated  repeal  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  known  sis  the 
Magna  Carta  of  Small  Business. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before 
this  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  Congress,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Patman,  who  is  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
was  the  leadoff  witness,  testifying  in  sup- 
port of  enforcement  of  the  law.  As  you 
know,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  with- 
out equal  as  a  champion  of  small  business 
and  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

In  this  connection  and  because  of  the 
Interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  this  important  matter,  I 
place  In  the  Record  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  statement  made  by  Representative 
Patman  to  the  subcommittee. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statement  or  Hon.  Wright  Patman 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  and  Related  Matters  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Admission  is  good 
for  the  soul."  ITiat  being  true,  I  am  con- 
strained to  admit  that  I  appear  here  today 
with  mixed  feelings.  Of  course,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  appear  before  this  group  of  distinguished 
colleagues  of  mine  which  compose  this  Im- 
portant Subcommittee,  a  portion  of  whose 
designation  includes  my  name.  And,  cer- 
tainly, I  am  highly  pleased  to  testify  at  this 
hearing  of  a  subcommittee  of  a  committee 
of  Congress,  the  origin  of  which  stems  from 
the  prior  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  Its 
first  Chairman. 

Why  are  we  here  today?  Is  it  because  of  the 
deep  concern  of  the  small  b\isiness  sector 
and  of  us  over  the  serious  proposals  which 
have  been  made  to  repeal  certain  portions  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  including  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  Who  is  behind  such  proposals? 
Let  us.  therefore,  look  back  to  April  20,  1976, 
and  recall  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany's television  program  entitled  "Meet  the 


Press."  We  find  that  one  of  the  corporate 
officers  who  appeared  on  that  program  was 
Arthur  M.  Wood,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  which  com- 
pany is  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  merchan- 
dise of  all  kinds  in  the  world.  He  alone,  on 
that  panel  of  businessmen,  suggested  that 
some  of  the  antitrust  laws  inhibit  free  com- 
petition today,  and  in  that  connection,  he 
stated  that  he  wants  to  see  a  review  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  because  he  alleged, 
that  a  careful  review  of  the  antitrust  laws  is ' 
in  order.  (See  the  printed  record  of  NBC's 
program,  "Meet  the  Press,"  of  April  20,  1976, 
Issued  by  Merkle  Press,  Inc.,  Washington. 
D.C.) 

Now,  why  would  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Com- 
pany be  calling  for  such  action?  Some  of  us 
who  have  investigated  the  purchasing  prac- 
tices of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  of  other  large 
buyers  of  merchandise  have  reason  to  believe 
that  we  have  a  clue  to  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

My  Colleagues,  when  I  mentioned  a  clue 
in  that  regard,  I  refer  to  matters  investi- 
gated by  a  Special  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  Chairman  in  1935.  At  that  time,  a  Court 
set  aside  an  Order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission which  was  designed  to  enjoin  Sears, 
Roebuck  from  continuing  Its  practice  of 
using  its  enormous  buying  power  to  compel 
preferential  treatment  from  suppliers  of 
tires.  The  facts  had  been  established  that 
Sears  had.  in  that  regard,  secured  extremely 
great  preferential  treatment  not  accorded  to 
its  competitors.  Some  of  this  preferential 
treatment  took  the  form  of  large  rebates  to- 
taling amounts  of  miUions  of  dollars. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  defended  its 
practice  as  not  being  violative  of  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act,  as  it  was  then  in  effect  and 
before  the  Clayton  Act  was  amended  later, 
because  the  law  at  that  time  provided  for 
prefei^ntial  treatment  based  upon  quantity. 
Of  course.  Sears,  Roebuck  was  able  to  and 
did.  in  fact,  buy  merchandise  in  such  very 
large  quantities  as  were  far  beyond  the  reach 
and  abUity  of  other  merchants,  both  large 
and  small,  throughout  the  entire  country. 

The  Court  (see  93  F.  2d  677  CCA.  6th. 
later  reversed  on  other  grounds  after  pas- 
sage of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  see  304 
U.S.  257)  agreed  with  the  contention  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  set  aside  the  Order  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Almost  im- 
mediately thereafter,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  thereby  amend- 
ing the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  so  as  not  to 
permit  such  preferential  treatment  and  In- 
vidious distinctions  on  the  basis  of  quantity 
purchased,  unless  the  differential  involved  in 
the  preferential  treatment  could  be  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  differences  In  the  cost  of 
manvifacture,  sale  or  delivery  resulting  from 
the  differing  methods  of  quantities  In  which 
such  commodities  are  to  such  purchasers 
sold  or  delivered. 

Now,  since  Sears.  Roebuck  issued  its  call 
for  a  careful  review  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
including  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  it  has 
attracted  some  allies  and  picked  up  certiJn 
friends  who  have  Joined  It  in  efforts  to 
weaken  and  emasciilate  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act  or  even  repeal  this  much-needed 
law.  Some  of  these  friends  hold  high  office 
in  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Another  is  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors  and  I  now  will 
quote  what  he  said  about  the  antitrust  laws: 

"The  Sherman  Act  may  be  understandable 
when  viewed  as  a  projection  of  the  nine- 
teenth century's  fear  and  economic  igno- 
rance. But  It  Is  utter  nonsense  in  the  context 
of  today's  economic  knowledge.  The  seventy 
additional  years  of  observing  industrial  de- 
velopment should  have  taught  us  some- 
thing. 

"If  the  attempts  to  Jtistlfy  omt  antitrust 
statutes  on  hlstoncal  grounds  are  erroneous 
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and  rest  on  a  misinterpretation  of  history, 
the  attempts  to  Justify  them  on  theoretical 
grounds  ccme  from  a  still  more  fundamental 
misconception.  •  •  • 

"To  sum  up :  The  entire  structure  of  anti- 
trust statutes  in  this  country  Is  a  Jumble 
of  economic  irrationality  and  Ignorance.  It 
Is  the  product:  (a)  of  a  gross  nUsinterpreta- 
tion  of  hUtory.  and  (b)  of  rather  naive,  and 
certamiy  unrealistic,  economic  theories." 
(See  "Antitrust"  by  Alan  Greenspan,  as  com- 
piled by  Ayn  Rand  for  publication  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "Capitalism,  the  Unltnown 
Ideal.") 

The  reason  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
my  statement  to  this  distinguished  Sub- 
committee that  I  have  "mixed  feelings"  arises 
from  the  fact  that  I  appear  before  you  in  de- 
fense of  a  law  that  is  again  imder  severe 
attack — a  statute  that  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  a  great  Senator  and  to  which  my 
name,  as  fate  willed  it,  is  appended;  namely, 
the  Robinson-Patnutn  Act.  This  law  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.  It  has  repeatedly  been  at- 
tacked and  after  each  encounter  with  its 
detractors,  this  statute  has  emerged  stronger 
than  ever,  and  it  stiU  stands  as  solid  as  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar — a  bulwark  of  protection 
for  the  9%  million  small  entrepreneure  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

It  Is  a  part  of  our  public  policy  to  halt 
in  their  incipiency  acts  and  practices  which 
have  a  dangerous  tendency  unduly  to  hinder 
competition  or  to  create  a  monopoly;  or  the 
effect  of  which  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  In 
any  line  of  commerce;  or  to  injure,  destroy, 
or  prevent  competition.  That  part  of  the  pub- 
lic policy  has  often  been  described  as  a  pol- 
icy to  nip  In  the  bud,  before  they  come  to 
full  fruition,  acts  and  practices  forbidden  by 
oyu  antitrust  laws.  It  was  to  effectuate  that 
part  of  the  public  policy  that  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  was  enacted. 

I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  Colleagues  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee to  the  fact  that  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  was  enacted  as  a  bipartisan  law  and  as  a 
non-partisan  measure  and  was  supported  by 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  In  fact, 
it  passed  the  Congress  with  practically  no 
opposition;  there  were  only  16  votes  recorded 
against  the  legislation  in  the  House  and  none 
in  the  Senate.  The  small  business  firms  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  will  forever  be  in- 
debted to  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for  passing  this  im- 
portant and  salutary  law. 

The  furthering  of  public  policy  through 
the  full  implementation  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  is  the  principal  means  of  afford- 
ing relief  to  the  small  businessman  from  the 
ravages  of  price  discrimination  as  practiced 
by  many  large  corporations  and  conglom- 
erates which  have  substantial  power  and 
wield  considerable  Infiuence. 

The  depression  of  the  1930's  had  resulted 
in  the  bankruptcy  of  many  small  business- 
men and  challenged  the  survival  of  the  small 
entrepreneur.  These  businessmen  were  ftu"- 
ther  Jeopardized  by  their  inability  to  com- 
pete with  large  companies  who  were  receiving 
unjustified  preferential  treatment.  Chain 
stores,  for  example,  were  able  to  negotiate 
lower  but  discriminatory  prices  and  obtain 
other  concessions  from  suppliers  while 
smaller  businesses,  without  sufficient  market 
power,  could  not  obtain  similar  benefits.  The 
Robinson-Patman  Act  amended  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act  to  prohibit  certain  price  dis- 
criminatory practices.  Thus,  the  policy  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  rooted  in  a 
Justifiable  ethic;  namely,  that  it  Is  unfair 
to  competitors  and  injurious  to  competition 
for  large  buyers  to  \ise  their  power  to  obtain 
discriminatory  price  concessions  not  available 
to  smaller  and  weaker  businessmen. 

In  that  connection,  it  shoxild  be  made 
clear  and  understood  that  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  and  all  other  sections  of  the 
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Clayton  Act  which  it  amended  constitute  a 
part  of  the  body  of  our  antitrust  laws.  The 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  is  one  of  the 
strongest  pillars  supporting  the  American 
antitnist  policy.  Let  it  not  be  confused  with 
any  law  which  provides  for  an  exemption 
from  the  application  of  the  antitrust 
statutes.  Instead,  it  supplements  and  adds 
to  the  force  of  aU  antitrust  laws  to  make 
more  effective  our  National  antitrust  policy. 
Some  few  persons  who  have  represented 
violators  and  defendants  charged  with  in- 
frtkctions  of  the  antitrust  laws  have  slandered 
and  libeled  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  by 
wrongfully  saying  that  it  Is  inconsistent 
with  our  antitrust  laws.  Such  an  argument 
Is  both  fallacious  and  nonsensical. 

The  proof  of  what  I  say  in  that  respect 
is  in  the  evidence  of  the  law  itself,  in  the 
legislative  history  of  It.  the  clrcimistances 
which  prompted  the  enactment  of  the  stat- 
ute, and  the  acts  and  practices  against  which 
the  law  has  been  applied.  As  some  would 
say,  "the  proof  is  in  the  pudding";  therefore, 
let  us  move  on  to  the  "pudding." 

The  Clayton  Act  of  1914  originated  with 
the  blU  HJl.  15667.  Introduced  by  Rep.  Clay- 
ton on  AprU  15.  1914.  Section  2  of  this  bill 
prohibited  discrimination  in  price  between 
different  purchasers,  with  the  purpose  or 
Intent  to  destroy  or  wrongfully  injiure  the 
business  of  a  competitor  of  either  the  pur- 
chaser or  the  seller. 

HJl.  16667  was  reported  favorably  on 
May  6.  1914.  and  the  report.  H.  Rep.  No.  627, 
63d  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  showed  that  the  Sec.  2 
prohibition  of  price  discrimination  was  con- 
fined to  a  well-known,  common,  particular 
form  of  discrimination.  Thus,  the  report 
stated,  in  part: 

"Section  2  of  the  bill  is  Intended  to  prevent 
unfair  discrimination.  The  necessity  for  leg- 
islation needs  Uttle  argxunent  to  sustain  the 
wisdom  of  it.  In  the  past  it  has  been  a  most 
common  practice  of  great  and  powerful  com- 
binations engaged  in  commerce — notably  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  and  others  of  less  no- 
toriety but  of  great  Influence — to  lower 
prices  of  their  commodities  oftentimes  be- 
low the  cost  of  production  in  certain  com- 
munities and  sections  where  they  had  com- 
petition, with  the  Intent  to  destroy  and 
make  unprofitable  the  business  of  their  com- 
petitors, and  with  the  ultimate  purpose 
in  view  of  thereby  acquiring  a  monopoly 
in  the  particular  locality  or  section  in  which 
the  discriminating  price  is  made.  Every  con- 
cern that  engages  in  this  evil  practice  must 
of  necessity  recoup  Its  losses  in  the  particu- 
lar conununltles  or  sections  where  their  com- 
modities are  sold  below  cost  or  without  a 
fair  profit  by  raising  the  price  of  the  same 
class  of  commodities  above  their  fair  market 
value  in  other  sections  or  conmiunltles.  Such 
a  system  or  practice  is  so  manifestly  unfair 
and  unjust,  not  only  to  competitors  who  are 
directly  Injured  thereby  but  to  the  general 
public,  that  your  committee  is  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  present  antitrust  laws 
ought  to  be  supplemented  by  making  this 
particular  form  of  discrimination  a  specific 
offense  under  the  law  when  practiced  by 
those  engaged  In  conunerce." 

S.  Doc.  No.  683.  63d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1914). 
made  the  same  statement  for  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary C<Mimiittee  in  its  report  on  HJl. 
16657. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act.  the  experience  of  enforcement  of 
the  Clayton  Act  disclosed  the  inadequacy  of 
Section  a  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  slow  down  the 
pace  of  monopolization.  Extensive  studies 
made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
found  that  price  discrimination  was  by  no 
means  on  the  wane  and  that.  If  anything, 
the  situation  was  more  serious  even  than  It 
bad  been  at  the  time  the  Clayton  Act  be- 
came law. 
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In  order  to  correct  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  needed  modifications  were 
made  in  the  bill  which  became  known  as 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate  on  the  proposals  to  strengthen 
the  laws  against  destructive  price  discrim- 
ination. Representatives  of  many  of  the 
large  corporations  which  had  been  practic- 
ing price  discrimination  voiced  strong  expo- 
sition to  these  legislative  proposals.  How- 
ever, the  Committees  reported  favorably  on 
the  Robinson  and  Patman  bills,  and  recom- 
mended their  enactment  into  law.  The  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
the  House  on  the  Patman  bill  contained  the 
following  statement: 

"Tour  committee  is  of  the  opinion  ttiat 
the  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  price  dis- 
crimination practices  exist  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  survival  of  indei)endent  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  other  businessmen  Is 
seriously  imperiled  and  that  remedial  legis- 
lation is  necessary." 

During  December  1967,  a  White  House 
Task  Force  on  Antitrust  Policy  submitted 
a  report  which  was  critical  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  This  report,  named  for  its 
Chairman,  Is  better  known  as  the  "Neal  Re- 
port." It  took  the  approach  of  revision  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  rather  than  Its 
repeal  because  of  the  fear  that  repeal  might 
result  in  the  wholesale  transfer  of  this  Acts 
doctrine  to  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act  and  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  in  its  report  (House  Report  No. 
91-1617)   issued  in  1970  stated: 

"The  Subcommittee  finds  that  the  task 
force/White  House  Task  Force  on  Antitrust 
Policy/position  is  one  that  actually  favors 
price  discrimination,  and  In  order  to  protect 
this  type  of  activity  the  task  force  drafted 
a  recommended  revision  that  would  not  only 
remove  the  prohibitions  against  price  dis- 
crimination but  would  actually  promote  and 
foster  that  type  of  activity." 

Committees  have  been  formed  of  lawyers 
and  others  opposed  to  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  These  committees  have  been  misnamed 
as  study  groups.  Some  have  published  argu- 
ments against  antitrust  laws,  including  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  elevate  the  standing  of  these  argu- 
ments by  referring  to  them  as  reports  with 
high  sounding  titles.  These  study  groups  are 
criticizing  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and 
antitrust  laws  in  general,  and  the  enforce- 
ment policies  essential  to  the  sxirvival  of 
small  business.  This  criticism  of  our  public 
policy  of  antitrust  has  been  made  and  is 
well  known.  Criticism  of  thU  kind  is  not 
new,  but  this  recent  criticism  Is  particularly 
disturbing  in  that  it  has  Involved  challenges 
through  Influential  voices  going  beyond 'the 
critic^  reassessment  of  the  implementation 
of  our  antitrust  policy,  to  questing  of  the 
underlying  assumptions  of  that  poUcy.  This 
new  criticism  about  antitrust  policy  seems 
motivated  by  a  kind  of  economic  determina- 
tion, holding  in  effect  that  sheer  size  and 
absence  of  free  and  fsUr  competition  in  the 
marketplace  must  be  accepted  as  the  ines- 
capable price  for  economic  progress.  Of 
course,  with  that  view  I  disagree,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  a  majority  of  the  Congress  and 
responsible  people  In  Government  and  yes. 
In  private  life  as  well,  disagree  with  the 
thought  that  we  must  compromise  our  pub- 
lic policy  of  antitrust  In  order  to  secure 
economic  progress. 

Assaults,  attacks,  and  unfounded  criticism 
heretofore  made  against  this  so  important 
law  In  the  various  reports  before  referred 
to  are  not  predicated  upon  solid  concrete 
facts,  but  are  based  sc4ely  upon  differing 
philosophies. 
History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself,  and 
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now  tfBls  tti«  BobUuon-Ffttixua  Act  bM 
bMD  ilziglcd  out  for  yet  anottotir  BtioDg  m- 
wutt  upon  tbla  "Miiigzka  OiAit*  of  BmaU 
Btirtnan"  by  powerful  enomio.  I  cannot  too 
•trongly  urge  mod  higfaiy  recommend  to  thu 
Suboommlttee  ttuit  it  lend  Ite  aid  to  thwart 
thte  latest  attack. 

I  am  auie  I  need  not  point  out  to  tbla 
learned  Subcommittee  that  legal  rules 
against  monopoly  had  their  origin  very  Umg 
ago.  Building  on  Common  Law  Ideaa,  the 
antitrust  laws  over  the  yeara  have  become 
a  major  force  In  influencing  the  structure 
and  productivity  of  American  business.  They 
seek  to  enforce  an  ecouoralc  policy  in  favor 
of  competition  in  accomplishing  vitally  Im- 
portant social  and  p<^tlcal  objectives.  They 
aim  to  keep  economic  opportunity  open  to 
all  comers  and  prevent  tbe  kind  of  concen- 
trated economic  power  which  could  stultify 
and  ultimately  destroy  political  democracy. 

Tbe  Ck>ngress  has  repeatedly  declared  Its 
reliance  on  a  private  competition  economic 
system  as  the  primary  method  by  which  m- 
aentlal  energies  are  released  for  increwd 
Industrial  productivity  and  for  technological 
davalqiHnsnt.  It  is  generaUy  agreed  that  for 
a  democracy  to  be  strong,  adoptable  and 
progreflslve.  it  must  be  aecure  In  Its  economic 
liberties  which  the  antitrust  laws  aim  to 
protect. 

The  Boblnson-Patman  Act  should  and 
must  be  preserved.  Its  integrity  maintained, 
and  its  viability  supported  in  order  to  fully 
demonstrate  that  this  Nation  ca  ours  will 
always  be  the  land  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  American  small  businessman 
to  grow  and  prosper. 


LOSS  OP  NEW  YORK  STATE  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  A  TRAGIC 
EPISODE  IN  STATE'S  HISTORY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  mw  TOEK 
IN  THE  HODSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  197S 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's defeat  of  the  New  York  State  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  was  a  tragic  episode 
in  the  history  of  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State.  It  is  evident  that  the 
greater  danger  facing  our  citizens  is 
moral  bankruptcy  and  not  financial 
bankruptcy. 

At  a  time  when  some  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress are  fighting  desperately  to  secure 
equality  of  treatment  and  full  benefits 
for  New  Workers  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  i£  disheartening  to  find  that 
New  Yorkers  are  unwilling  to  provide 
equality  of  treatment  before  the  law  for 
women.  What  moral  standing  do  we  have 
to  argue  for  fairness  and  justice  for  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  provide  it  for  others 
within  their  midst?  Are  we  to  remind  our 
colleagues  and  the  people  of  this  Nation 
that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  Is  New  York's 
proud  symbol  when  that  lady,  were  she 
flesh  and  blood,  would  be  denied  that 
same  liberty  and  equality  she  has  offered 
to  so  many? 

I  can  (mly  conclude  that  yesterday's 
election  results  reflect  the  confusion,  un- 
certainty and  even  panic  that  many  feel 
in  the  present  economic  crisis  in  our 
State.  It  Is  certainly  a  truism  that  those 
who  are  insecure  and  frightened 
are  more  concerned  about  theouelvM 
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than  about  others,  and  even  turn  against 
those  who  have  less  in  their  unwilling- 
ness to  share. 

Nevertheless,  yesterday's  disaster  must 
remain  only  an  episode.  I  am  committed 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  in  New  Yoric  State  and  na- 
tifmally,  and  will  campaign  in  the  years 
to  come  to  insure  that  it  is  approved  into 
law.  The  goal  of  equal  rights  cannot  and 
will  not  be  abandoned. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  WHITLEY  CELEBRATE 
50TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBE8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recenUy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  James  Whitley  cele- 
brated their  50th  wedding  aimiversary. 
This  is  one  of  Cleveland's  finest  families, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  family  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Whitley  are  the  proud  parents  of 
five  children — Gloria,  Mrs.  John  Flem- 
ing; Joyce;  James;  William,  and  Janice, 
Mrs.  Jan  Carlstedt — and  have  seven 
grandchildren.  They  were  married  in 
Monroe,  N.C.,  but  have  lived  in  Cleveland 
since  1946.  They  currently  reside  at  3875 
East  154th  Street. 

Three  years  ago  this  extraordinary 
family  was  honored  by  the  Urban  League 
as  "Family  of  the  Year.'  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  sa- 
luting Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitley  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  50th  wedding  aimiversary.  I 
insert  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  article  which  saluted  this  family  at 
the  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitley  were  hon- 
ored as  Urban  League  Family  of  the 
Year: 

Ukban  Lxagus  Hails  Family  foe  Its 

NxTMsaous  Dboskss 

(By  Shirley  Montgomery) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  J.  Wbltley,  who  strug- 
gled and  endured  hardships  to  provide  a 
handful  of  degrees  for  their  five  chUdren, 
have  been  named  "FamUy  of  the  Tear"  by 
the  Urban  League  of  Cleveland. 

The  Whltleys,  3876  E.  IMth  Street,  will  be 
honored  at  the  league's  Mth  annual  noon 
luncheon  meeting  Saturday  In  Hotel  Shera- 
ton-Cleveland. 

Both  Whltleys  are  college  graduates.  Whit- 
ley has  a  master's  degree  In  chemistry  from 
Syracuse  University  and  taught  at  Alabama 
Teachers  College  In  Montgomery  and  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  public  schools. 

Mrs.  Whitley  was  graduated  from  Cle«iry 
Business  College,  TpsUantl,  Mich.  She  has 
taught  business  and  was  chief  bookkeeper 
at  Roger  WlUlams  College,  NashvUle,  Tenn., 
and  Selma  (Ala.)  University.  She  retired  sU 
years  ago  as  a  clerk  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
office.  Her  husband,  also  retired,  was  a  pre- 
cision gauge  Inspector  for  tbe  Cleveland  Ord- 
nance District. 

The  Whltleys  do  not  Uke  to  recaU  the 
discrimination  in  housing  and  employment 
that  made  their  early  years  difficult  because 
"to  dwell  on  them  only  makes  one  bitter, 
unhappy  and  unhealtby." 

Three  of  their  cbUdren,  Joyce  and  twins 
James  M.  and  William  N..  are  with  WhlUey- 
Wblttoy    Inc.,    an    architectural    firm    with 
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oflleea  in  derelaod  and  Chicago.  Daughtv 
Jaoloe  (Mrs.  Jan  Oarlstedt)  is  working  m 
puWtohlng  ■Mituea  managw  for  IBM  Cocp. 
in  Swisdaa  and  daughter  Olorla  (Mrs.  Jobs 
nemlng) ,  who  also  lives  In  Sweden,  is  mwie' 
director  at  Jonkoplng  School  of  Ifoalc. 

Joyce  has  a  bacb^or's  degree  in  »neiHi 
from  risk  Unlvcrsi^  and  a  master's  degne 
in  sociology  from  Wea1«m  Beserve  Univer- 
sity and  in  city  and  regional  planning  fran 
tbe  University  of  Chicago.  She  has  also  dooe 
graduate  work  in  architecture  at  niinols  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Joyce  has  been  chief  planning  advWr  for 
tba  Model  Cities  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton. 

WlUlam  and  James  were  graduated  from 
Kent  State  University  and  did  graduate  work 
at  Leicester  University  in  England.  They  have 
won  several  architectural  awards.  Both  mar- 
ried, William  to  tbe  former  Kaysonia  Forney, 
and  James  to  the  former  Stella  Cox. 

Mrs.  Carlstedt  attended  Plsk  University, 
earned  a  degree  in  Journalism  from  Ohio 
University  and  did  graduate  work  in  visual 
design  at  Illinois  Institute  of  Design.  Her 
husband  is  a  widely  known  Swedish  com- 
poser. 

Mrs.  Fleming  was  graduated  from  Flsk 
University,  has  a  master's  degree  In  music 
from  Northwestern  University  and  did  grad- 
uate work  at  New  York  University.  Her  hus- 
band Is  an  opera  singer. 


MEETING  SOUGHT  ON  PATE  OP 
MIA'S 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or   NSW    JXBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  U.S.  military  Involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  has  ended,  one  problem  of  great 
interest  to  myself,  my  colleagues,  and  to 
many  of  our  constituents  is  the  ongoing 
dilemma  of  the  MIA-POW  which  are 
presently  unaccounted  for  in  Vietnam. 
To  its  credit,  the  House  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  trying  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem humanitarianly  and  accurately. 

Therefore.  I  submit  the  following  arti- 
cle from  one  of  the  leading  papers  in  the 
southern  New  Jersey  area,  the  Courier- 
Post,  which  I  read  with  great  interest 
and  should  prove  informative  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

MxRiNQ  Sought  on  Fats  or  MIAa 
(By  Charles  Overby) 

Washinoton. — Several  congressmen  are 
seeking  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  during  the  Thanksgiving  . 
holidays  to  discuss  ways  to  learn  tbe  fate  of 
856  Americans  still  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  one  of  several  efforts  under  way  Indi- 
cating that  Congress  has  assumed  the  lead- 
ership from  the  State  Department  In  seeking 
an  accounting  of  MIAs. 

Since  the  creation  of  a  special  House  com- 
mittee on  MIAs,  there  have  been  these  de- 
velopments: 

Some  top  government  officials  have  begvm 
privately  to  crltlclae  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  for  bis  apparent  unwlUingness  to 
become  Involved  in  MIA  problems. 

President  Ford  has  been  approached  by 
several  congressmen  about  Kissinger's  atti- 
tude and  the  President  has  promised  to  be 
more  receptive. 

Tbe  MIA  committee  has  learned  that  a  slz- 
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jnan  commission  of  Americans  and  North 
Vietnamese  agreed  on  reconstruction  aid  to 
Vietnam  as  a  condition  to  the  Paris  peace 
sgreonent,  but  tbe  accord  was  never  made 
public. 

Vietnamese  officials  have  asked  for  U.S. 
military  ordnance  experts  to  go  to  Vietnam 
to  defuse  the  thousands  of  tons  of  unex- 
ploded  bombs  and  mines  that  continue  to 
Jeopardize  towns  and  villages. 

This  activity,  most  of  it  piirpoeely  low-key, 
offers  new  hope  for  families  of  MIA  service- 
men, although  there  have  been  no  dramatic 
breakthroughs. 

Until  the  House  committee  was  formed, 
tbe  only  official  government  Involvement  in 
tbe  MIA  problem  came  from  the  State  De- 
partment. That  eScvt,  charge  critics,  was 
blunted  by  a  disgruntled  Kissinger  who 
didn't  want  to  get  Involved  In  another  fray 
with  the  Vietnamese. 

Some  sources  close  to  MIA  problems  say 
Kissinger's  ego  has  been  "bruised"  by  tbe  dis- 
sipation of  "the  once-historic"  Paris  peace 
agreement  and  he  does  not  want  to  face  the 
MIA  Issue  because  It  is  a  reminder  of  a  diplo- 
matic effort  that  soured  with  time. 

"It's  hard  to  get  him  to  face  the  MIA 
Issue."  said  one  top  government  source.  "He'd 
rather  play  China,  Russia,  Turkey,  almost 
anything  else,  rather  than  locking  at  Viet- 
nam again." 

The  special  House  committee  has  been 
trying  for  weeks  to  get  a  commitment  from 
Kissinger  to  testify  about  State  Department 
Initiatives  on  the  MIA  front.  Kissinger  has 
sent  aides,  but  has  avoided  going  himself. 

Recently,  a  group  of  Congressmen  called 
on  President  Ford  quietly  and  told  him  in 
firm  tones  that  they  expected  Kissinger  to 
start  showing  more  Interest  In  the  MIA  prob- 
lem. 

"The  MIA  situation  Is  a  dynamite  political 
situation  for  the  President,"  said  one  source. 
"If  Congress  is  put  in  the  position  of  saying 
the  P^rd  administration  won't  act  to  help 
solve  the  MIA  question,  that's  not  going  to 
look  good  for  the  President." 


FARM  COOPERATIVES 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  197S 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  third  in  a  series  of  10  mes- 
sages sponsored  by  Par-Mar-Co,  Inc., 
Hutchinson,  Kans.  in  U.S.  News  b  World 
Report  to  express  the  necessity  of  a  vig- 
orous and  reliable  market  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. This  campaign  is  a  conunendable 
effort  to  keep  the  public  informed  on 
matters  affecting  U.S.  agriculture  and 
how  agriculture  relates  to  all  Americans. 

The  message  follows: 
Tou  Don't  Hays  To  Fxar  a  Oiant  You  Can 
Look  Stkaioht  in  thc  Eyk 

There's  lot  of  talk  about  cooperatives  these 
days.  How  they're  too  big.  "Giants,"  the  pro- 
tagonists call  them. 

The  fact  Is,  cooperatives  are  Just  the  uni- 
fied effort  of  individual  farmers. 

And  farmers  are  people  like  you. 

People  who  want  a  fair  shake  In  life.  Peo- 
ple who  want  to  contribute  what  they  can, 
and  receive  appropriate  recompense. 

The  cooperative  system  developed  out  of 
the  American  farmers'  frustration  in  at- 
tempting to  do  business — as  Individuals — 
with  large,  powerful  corporations. 

Farmers  have  to  deal  for  equipment  and 
supplies  offered  by  gigantic  corporations. 
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Farmers  have  to  negotiate  to  aeU  what 
they  produce  with  gigantic  corporations. 

So,  coming  and  going,  the  farmers  are 
crushed  between  immensely  powerful  forces. 

Tbe  cooperative  Is  a  natural  recourse.  It's 
simply  a  self-help  mechanism  that  allows  in- 
dividual farmers  to  deal  with  more  equal 
economic  strength. 

Cooperatives  have  enabled  the  American 
farmer  to  survive.  But  he — and  his  crops — 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted  any  longer.  We 
must  maintain  a  marketing  atmo^here  that 
gives  individual  farmers  hope  for  operating 
pn^tably. 


COUNTERPART  TO  THE  BILL  INTRO- 
DUCEDBY  SENATOR  HUDDLESTON 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  MRS.  BAILEY 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleague  and  fellow  Kentuckian,  Mr. 
HUDDLESTON,  introduced  a  biU  in  the 
Senate  which  would  correct  an  injustice 
that  has  victimized  a  small  number  of 
beneficiaries  of  those  deceased  Reserve 
military  retirees  who  had  been  covered 
by  the  retired  serviceman's  fsjnily  pro- 
tecticm  plan.  Today,  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce a  counterpart  to  this  bill. 

My  bill  would  enable  survivors  of  those 
deceased  Reserve  retirees  who  had  met 
all  the  eligibility  requirements,  except 
one,  to  receive  the  benefits  due  them. 
After  reviewing  the  one  nonf ulfllled  re- 
qtiirement  and  the  case  which  brought 
this  matter  to  my  attention,  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  agree  that 
action  to  help  these  people  must  be  taken 
Immediately. 

After  a  distinguished  40-year  career  in 
the  Koitucky  National  Guard,  Mr.  Albert 
D.  Bailey  retired  from  the  Guard  upon 
reaching  age  60  on  August  10,  1965. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Bailey  died  on  Au- 
gust 28.  1965.  Mrs.  Bailey,  seemingly  en- 
titled to  the  retirement  benefits  under 
10  U.S.C.  1331,  that  her  husband  worked 
so  hard  for,  has  yet  to  receive  those 
benefits, 

Denial  of  these  benefits  to  her  resulted 
because  the  right  to  retired  pay  under 
the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  1331  was,  up 
until  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  90- 
485  on  August  13,  1968,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Uniform  Retirement  Date 
Act  of  1930,  5  U.S.C.  8301  which  steted 
that  a  person  was  not  entitled  to  re- 
tired pay  until  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  his  60th  birthday. 

Though  Congress,  in  1968,  saw  fit  to 
separate  the  retired  Reserve  military 
benefit  structure  from  the  Uniform  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1930,  Congress  failed 
to  take  into  account  circumstances  which 
occurred  prior  to  1968 — one  of  which  I 
have  described  to  you.  My  bill  would  aid 
victims  of  this  injustice  by  providing 
that  upon  date  of  enactment,  those  de- 
serving of  benefits  would  begin  receiv- 
ing them. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  stated 
that  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
number  of  persons  we  would  be  assist- 
ing would  not  exceed  50.  The  average 
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a.nrnia.1  benefit  pasmient  to  survivors  un- 
der the  Retired  Servicemen's  Family 
Protection  Plan  in  1968  was  approxi- 
mately $1,300.  Assuming  50  beneficiaries 
and  individual  annual  payments  of  $1.- 
300,  we  can  see  that  to  begin  correction 
of  this  problem,  the  initial  annual  cost 
would  not  exceed  $65,000.  This  cost 
would  gradually  decrease  as  the  bene- 
ficiaries died  or  became  ineligible,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  stated. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  niove  inunediately  in 
their  consideration  of  the  measure  so 
that  beneficiaries  may  soon  begin  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  they  so  deserve. 

I  include  the  following : 

H3.  10571 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  survivor  annuities  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  73  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  under  prior  corresponding 
provisions  of  law,  the  provisions  of  section 
1331(e)  of  such  title  10,  relating  to  the  date 
of  entitlement  to  retired  pay  under  chapter 
67  of  such  title  10,  shaU  be  effective  as  of 
November  1,  1953. 

Sxc.  3.  No  benefits  shaU  be  paid  to  any  per- 
son for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


ARMING   EGYPT 


HON.  DON  HONKER 

or   WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  arms  are 
spreading  dangerously  around  the  world, 
and  nowhere  more  acutely  than  in  the 
Mideast.  Nations  all  have  vital  security 
interests  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but 
beyond  a  certain  point,  military  might 
becomes  both  Atravagant  and  poten- 
tially destructive.  Where  a  sensitive  bal- 
ance of  pxjwer  exists,  it  may  simply  ag- 
gravate tensions,  provoking  hostilities 
rather  than  deterring  them.  If  a  de- 
stabilizing arms  race  ensues,  in  the  end 
power  will  only  increase  vulnerability. 
America  is  not  only  party  to  this  perilous 
cycle  but  it  is  the  msoor  manufacturer 
and  distributor  of  arms  munitions.  It  is 
about  time  the  United  States  stopped 
recognizing  weapons  as  the  currency  of 
international  prestige  and  power.  A 
country's  real  strength  lies  more  in  its 
economic  health,  the  spirit  and  unity  of 
its  people  and  the  respect  among  other 
countries  its  moral  example  Inspires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  columnist  WiUiam  Saflre 
has  done  us  a  ser\'ice  by  addressing  both 
the  real  and  fancied  meaning  of 
"leverage,"  that  seemingly  all-important 
goal  tn  our  foreign  policy.  If  we  mean  to 
preserve  the  precarious  peace  in  the  B4id- 
east,  we  would  do  well  to  understand  it. 
I  insert  Mr.  Saflre's  Washington  Post 
article  of  November  3.  regarding  possible 
military  ai^  to  Egypt,  in  the  Rxcokd: 

ASMINO    EOTFT 

(By  William  Safire) 
Wasuxnqton. — The    Ford    Administration 
has  begun  to  prepare  American  public  opin- 
ion for   the   gift   of  United   States   planes. 
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and      military      oomrnvmlcatlons 
equipment  to  Sgypt. 

In  Ita  opening  stages,  this  persuasion  ef- 
fort puts  forth  the  general  proposition  In  a 
deft  denial  of  specifics.  Says  Mr.  Ford's 
Secretary  of  State:  "I  don't  think  we  will 
be  prepared  at  this  moment  to  make  any 
■peclfle  commitments  of  military  aid,  but 
we  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  problem 
with  blm    [Mr.  Sadat)    In   general   terms." 

Then,  aa  white  Hoiiae  sources  assiired  us 
that  Mr.  Sadat  has  not  come  on  this  first 
▼Islt  with  a  specific  arms  shopping  list.  De- 
fense Secretary  James  Schleslnger  told 
Barbara  Walters  on  television:  "I  think 
It  would  be  adTlaable  from  the  standpoint 
at  American  policy  to  achieve  a  dlverslflca- 
tlon  of  the  souroes  of  arms  going  to  Egypt." 

That  mushmouthed  euphemism — "dlver- 
stflcatlon  of  the  sources  of  arms" — means. 
In  plain  words,  giving  military  equipment 
to  Egypt  as  soon  as  Americans  will  bold  still 
for  It. 

The  argument  for  such  "diversification" 
goes  like  this:  Since  we  provide  Israel  with 
arms,  why  not  Egypt  as  well?  That  would 
show  how  evenhanded  we  are.  And  If  we  do 
not  give  Mr.  Sadat  the  arms  he  wants,  he 
might  go  back  to  the  Russians  and  get  all 
he  wants  from  them.  Thus  we  would  lose  our 
leverage,  or  control,  over  Egypt. 

But  let's  go  to  the  basic  reason  for  sending 
American  arms  to  the  Mideast.  Israel  needs 
arms  to  defend  herself  against  Invasions  by 
Egypt,  which  take  place  on  the  average  of 
once  every  five  years.  Egypt,  on  the  contrary, 
does  not  need  arms  to  defend  herself  against 
aggression  by  Israel,  which  has  never  hap- 
pened. The  only  reason  Egypt  ever  needs 
arms  Is  to  help  her  threaten,  and  ultimately 
attack.  Israel. 

Is  It  a  step  toward  peace  for  America  to 
become  an  arms  supplier  to  Egypt,  helping 
ber  win  back  the  land  she  lost  In  her  In- 
vasion before  last?  No.  Sometimes  "even- 
handedness"  asks  too  much.  If  the  recent 
agreement  Egypt  signed  not  to  attack  Israel 
for  nearly  four  years  means  anything  at  all, 
it  means  that  Egypt  does  not  need  fresh 
military  assistance.  The  gift  of  arms  will 
hardly  be  an  Incentive  to  keep  the  truce. 

What  about  the  "leverage"  we  would  get  If 
we  were  one  of  Egypt's  arms  suppliers?  The 
premise  Is  false.  Right  now,  Egypt  Is  buying 
arms,  with  Saudi  Arabian  money,  from 
France  and  Britain.  Right  now.  Egypt's  next- 
door  neighbor,  oU-rlcb  Libya,  Is  buying  arms 
at  a  great  rate  from  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
will  make  It  the  arsenal  of  anti-democracy 
In  the  next  shift  of  Arab  alliances. 

If  we  were  to  add  American  arms  to  the 
Egyptian  arsenal,  can  It  be  seriously  argued 
that  an  American  threat  to  cut  off  future 
contributions  of  arms  would  stop  the  Egyp- 
tians from  attacking  when  they  felt  strong 
enough  to  win?  Again,  no.  They  would  sim- 
ply say,  "If  you  cut  off  mlUtary  aid,  well  go 
back  to  the  Russians."  Some  "leverage." 

Moreover,  the  supply  of  the  same  sophisti- 
cated communications  equipment,  missiles 
and  planes  to  Egypt  as  we  sell  to  Israel  would 
severely  undercut  the  value  of  the  Israelis' 
arms.  When  an  attacker  Is  trained  In  the  de- 
fender's equipment,  the  attacker  has  an 
enormous  advantage.  Olvlng  Egypt  such  an 
insight  Into  Israeli  defense  does  not  win  a 
friend.  It  loses  a  deterrent  to  war. 

The  central  Idea  on  which  we  base  mili- 
tary aid  to  Israel  is  that  a  strong  Israel  Is  less 
likely  to  be  attacked:  When  Arabs  believe 
they  will  lose  a  war,  they  do  not  start  a  war. 
Today,  that  sensible  Idea  Is  being  turned  on 
Its  head.  The  Ford  Administration  Is  saying 
that  If  Egyptian  arms  come  partly  from  the 
United  States,  Egypt  will  then  become  booked 
on  our  military  hardware,  and  Mr.  Sadat  can 
be  counted  upon  to  do  his  friend  Henry  a 
favor  and  not  use  those  arms  in  attacking 
Israel.  Rarely  has  such  Inverted  logic  been 
presented  as  the  basis  for  a  military  assist- 
ance proposal. 
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The  only  "leverage"  we  will  ever  have  on 
Egypt  will  come  from  economic  aid  and  the 
building  of  connective  tissue  of  Investment 
and  trade.  If  we  help  Mr.  Sadat  feed,  clothe 
and  house  Impoverished  Egyptians,  they  will 
react  as  human  beings  do  everywhere,  by 
wanting  more  food  and  clothing  and  shelter, 
not  more  opportunity  to  starve  and  bleed  In 
another  roiuid  of  war. 

I  think  of  a  yoimg  Israeli  lieutenant,  bom 
in  Albany,  N.Y.,  stationed  now  at  the  Allenby 
Bridge,  helping  Arabs  move  back  and  forth 
across  the  border  to  visit  their  families.  The 
thought  of  his  being  the  target  of  an  Amert- 
can-built  missile,  g\aded  by  American-built 
technology,  and  delivered  by  an  American- 
built  Jet  aircraft  the  next  time  Egypt  feels 
strong  enough  to  attack  is  more  than  a  Uttle 
disturbing. 

It  will  not  help  to  then  say  that  the  means 
of  killing  him  was  provided  by  the  American 
taxpayer  in  the  name  of  "diversification  of 
the  soiirces  of  arms." 


THINKING  ABOUT  CRIME 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

or  ABIZOITA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  CONLAN.  1/!t.  Speaker,  citizens 
across  America  are  fed  up  with  the  per- 
sistent rise  in  crime,  caused  largely  by 
an  over  lenient  criminal  justice  system 
that  allows  95  out  of  every  100  crimes  to 
go  unpunished. 

It  is  time  to  repudiate  the  foolish  lib- 
eral attitude  that  criminals  need  only 
sympathy  and  permissiveness,  rather 
than  swift  trials  and  stem  punisliment. 

Harvard  criminologist  James  Q.  Wil- 
son says  conviction  and  con^tent  im- 
prisonment of  criminals  would  cut  down 
serious  crime  by  two-thirds.  Crime  will 
go  down  only  when  criminals  themselves 
are  convinced  that  crime  does  not  pay. 

A  good  discussion  of  Professor  Wil- 
son's views,  outlined  in  his  important  new 
book  "Thinking  About  Crime,"  appeared 
in  the  August  issue  of  Fortune  magazine. 
The  article  was  written  by  William 
Bowen,  Fortune's  assistant  managing  ed- 
itor, and  I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

An  Unconvintion  ai,  Prxscbiption  for 
I  Cruoc 

(By  William  Bowen) 

To  the  list  of  failed  crusades  undertaken 
In  the  Sixties,  add  the  war  on  crime.  It 
produced  a  copious  flow  of  federal  money  to 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  more  documents,  no  doubt,  than  could 
be  stuffed  into  a  large  police  van;  but  the 
number  of  serious  crimes  reported  in  the  U.S. 
went  right  on  rising.  Lately  it's  been  rising 
faster  than  ever. 

The  FBI  recently  announced  that  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  reports  of  serious 
crimes  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  18 
percent.  That  pace,  if  continued,  would  mean 
a  doubling  in  jtiat  four  years.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Edward  M.  Levi  said  that  the  18  percent 
rate  was  "one  of  the  terrifying  facts  of  life 
which  we  have  come  to  accept  as  normal,  and 
which  we  must  not  accept  as  normal." 

Alas,  it  was  all  too  normal,  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  U.8.  in  the  middle  1970's.  The  rise 
for  the  full  year  1974  was  17  percent.  Cal- 
culations by  an  operations-research  team  at 
M.I.T.  indicate  that  even  if  mvirder  rates  do 
not  go  any  higher — a  very  optimistic  assump- 
tion— a  person  who  is  bom  in  a  large  Amer- 
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lean  city  these  days  and  continues  to  live 
there  has  more  chance  of  being  murdered 
than  an  American  soldier  in  World  War  n 
had  of  dying  in  combat. 

Some  reasons  for  the  failure  of  our  fum- 
bling efforts  to  cope  with  crime  come  through 
In  the  pages  of  Thinking  About  Crime  (Basic 
Books,  (lO)  by  James  Q.  Wilson,  professor 
of  government  at  Harvard.  It  is  an  admirable 
little  book  (207  not  very  dense  pages  of  text) , 
and  it  could  prove  to  be  an  important  book. 
Despite  modest  claims  and  a  calm  tone,  it  Is 
a  powerful  indictment  of  the  American  crim- 
inal-Justice system — and  of~the  InteUectuals 
who  by  perpetuating  Illusions  and  misoon- 
ceptions  about  crime  impede  progresa  to- 
wards a  sounder  and  more  effective  system. 

AN  mSA  THAT  GKTS  IN  THE  WAT 

Wilson  rejects  what  he  calls  "the  casual 
fallacy" — the  notion  that  a  remedy  for  a 
problem  cannot  be  considered  adequate 
unless  it  eliminates  the  causes  of  the  prob- 
lem. Social  scientists  who  hold  to  this  view 
tend  to  maintain  that  the  effective  way  to 
combat  crime  (the  only  effective  way,  some 
Insist)  is  to  deal  with  the  root  causes.  Among 
the  supposed  causes  most  often  cited  are 
poverty,  slum  conditions,  and  bad  family 
relationships. 

Elementary  observation  should  tell  xis  that 
poverty  is  not  a  root  cause  of  crime,  at  least 
not  in  any  direct  or  simple  way.  Many  coun- 
tries where  poverty  Is  much  more  widespread 
than  in  the  U.S.,  and  where  the  poor  are 
much  worse  off  in  material  terms,  have  crime 
rates  much  lower  than  ours.  Crime  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  the  U.S.  while  standards 
of  living  rose  and  poverty  receded.  And,  of 
course,  most  young  men  who  grow  up  In 
jwverty  do  not  become  criminals. 

But  the  root-cause  view  is  not  merely  defi- 
cient— it  is  pernicious,  because  it  gets  in  the 
way  of  efforts  to  find  and  use  practical  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  amount  of  violent  crime 
aflUctlng  the  society.  WUson  observes  that 
"the  demand  for  casual  solutions  is,  whether 
intended  or  not,  a  way  of  deferring  any  action 
and  criticizing  any  policy  ...  If  we  regard 
any  crime-prevention  or  crime-reduction  pro- 
gram as  defective  because  it  does  not  address 
the  'root  causes'  of  crime,  then  we  shall  com- 
mit ourselves  to  futile  acts  that  frustrate  the 
citizen  while  they  ignore  the  criminal." 

Instead  of  trying  to  eliminate  root  causes, 
Wilson  believes,  we  should  shift  oiu*  em- 
phasis to  developing  practical  policies  that 
offer  some  promise  of  results  within  a  rea- 
sonably short  span  of  time.  He  does  not  ex- 
pect or  promise  dramatic  results.  "I  argue 
for  a  sober  view  of  man  and  his  institutions 
that  would  permit  reasonable  things  to  be 
accomplished,  foolish  things  abandoned,  and 
Utopian  things  forgotten." 

But  crime  causes  so  much  suffering  and 
does  so  much  social  damage  in  the  U.S.  that 
even  modest  reductions  in  crime  rates  would 
be  valuable  achievements.  A  20  percent  re- 
duction m  robbery,  Wilson  points  out,  would 
leave  the  U.S.  with  an  exceedingly  high  rob- 
bery rate,  but  would  still  prevent  about 
60,000  robberies  a  year. 

ARHZSTS    IN    THE    SEAL    WOHLD 

It  may  come  as  at  least  a  mild  surprise 
that  Wilson  does  not  advocate  expansion  of 
police  forces  and  more  aggressive  police  work. 
There  already  are  lots  of  arrests  in  every 
large  American  city  every  day.  Crime  is  none- 
theless rampant  because  in  most  cases  the 
arrest  has  no  significant  sequel.  In  Wilson's 
words,  "the  value  of  the  police  as  appre- 
henders  of  criminals  is  not  something  that 
the  police  alone  are  capable  of  Improving. 
The  value  of  an  arrest  for  incapacitating  a 
criminal  or  for  deterring  would-be  criminals 
from  following  his  example  depends  crucially 
on  what  the  courts  elect  to  do  with  the  ar- 
restee." 

What  they  usually  elect  to  do  now  is  let 
him  go.  Telling  of  his  own  career  as  a  stu- 
dent of  crime,  gradually  learning  more  about 
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real-life  police  and  courts,  Wilson  writes: 
"Public  entertainments  in  which  the  cU- 
jnax  of  the  mystery  story  was  the  arrest  of 
the  guilty  party  bewildered  me  because.  In 
the  real  world,  an  arrest  rarely  ends  any- 
thing. The  arrested  person  is  usually  released 
within  a  few  hours,  will  probably  not  come 
to  trial  for  months,  and,  even  If  his  guilt  Is 
determined,  has  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
returned  to  society  promptly  without  any 
penalty  at  all."  That  applies  not  Just  to 
first  offenders,  but  to  seasoned  criminals  too. 
In  Los  Angeles  County  in  1970,  for  example, 
only  27  percent  of  the  convicted  robbers  who 
had  a  prior  record  o'  conviction  for  serioxis 
crime  were  sent  to  prison. 

This  leniency  is  part  of  an  immense  and 
ever  enlarging  vicious  circle,  In  which  the 
very  rampancy  of  crime  weakens  society's  de- 
fenses against  crime.  Overloaded  with  a  tor- 
rent of  arrestees,  Judges  and  prosecutors  col- 
lude in  a  system  of  avoiding  time-consuming 
trials  by  letting  offenders  who  plead  guUty 
get  away  with  probation  or  very  light  sen- 
tences. And  the  mugger  let  off  on  probation 
lor  the  second  or  third  time  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  getting  the  message  that  he  will 
suffef  no  serious  penalty  if  he  goes  on  mug- 
ging and  Is  caught  again. 

But  another  bad  Infiuence  Is  also  at  work 
In  the  leniency  American  courts  show  toward 
criminals — the  tyranny  of  the  idea  that  the 
purpose  of  imprisonment  is  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  prisoner.  This  Is  a  basic  tenet  in 
the  liberal  view  of  crime,  and  many  Judges 
hold  to  it.  Since  in  fact  prisons  generally 
fail  to  rehabilitate,  some  Judges  are  reluctant 
to  send  anyone  to  prison  when  there  ap- 
pears to  be  even  the  faintest  hope  of  re- 
habilitation outside. 

Wilson  urges  us  to  abandon  the  notion  that 
the  purpose  of  Imprisonment  is  rehabilita- 
tion (but  not  abandon  efforts  to  rehabili- 
tate) .  In  his  opinion,  we  should  return  to  the 
old-fashioned  view  that  the  purposes  of  im- 
prisonment are  to  Isolate  the  criminal  from 
society  and  to  punish  him  for  his  crime. 

If  Wilson  could  make  the  rules,  it  seems, 
every  conviction  for  a  serious  crime  would 
be  followed  by  imprisonment  (but  perhaps 
only  for  a  moderate  length  of  time).  Pro- 
bation would  be  virtually  abolished.  Convic- 
tion for  a  subsequent  offense  would  In- 
variably entail  Imprisonment  for  a  longer 
period. 

Such  a  system  of  following  conviction  for 
a  serious  crime  with  certain  imprisonment 
would  result  in  an  almost  automatic  reduc- 
tion m  crime.  Most  crimes  are  committed  by 
repeaters,  and  although  they  usually  get 
away,  most  of  them  are  arrested  sooner  or 
later.  Robbers  on  probation  can  go  on  com- 
mitting crimes;  robbers  in  prison  cannot. 
Wilson  cites  a  study  that  used  operations- 
research  methods  to  estimate  how  an  alter- 
native judicial  policy  would  affect  crime  rates 
In  New  York  State.  The  study  concluded  that 
if  every  person  convicted  of  a  serious  crime 
was  sent  to  prison  for  three  years,  the  In- 
cidence of  serious  crime  would  be  only  one- 
third  of  what  it  is  now. 

A    JUDGMENT    THAT    ROBBERY    PATS 

This  estimated  reduction  resulted  solely 
from  what  Wilson  calls  "incapacitation"— the 
fact  that  an  Imprisoned  robber  can't  start 
robbing  again  untU  he  gets  out.  Wilson,  how- 
ever, believes  that  a  policy  of  unfailing  (but 
not  harsh)  punishment  for  crime  would 
also  deter  some  people  who  might  otherwise 
commit  crimes.  And  he  lists  a  nvimber  of 
studies  supporting  this  belief.  In  his  view, 
the  typical  robber  is  motivated  not  by  an 
irresistible  urge  to  rob,  but  by  a  calculated 
Judgment  that  robbery  pays — ^pays  enough, 
at  least,  to  worth  the  very  smaU  risks  in- 
volved. 

"Wicked  people  exist,"  Wilson  says  In  the 
final  paragraph  of  his  book.  "Nothing  avalU 
except  to  set  them  apart  from  innocent  peo- 
ple. And  many  people,  neither  wicked  nor 
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innocent,  but  watchful,  dissembling,  and 
calculating  of  their  opportunities,  ponder  our 
reaction  to  wickedness  as  a  cue  to  what  they 
might  profitably  do.  We  have  trlfied  with  the 
wicked,  made  sport  of  the  innocent,  and  en- 
couraged the  calculators.  Justice  suffers,  and 
so  do  we  all." 

Any  effort  to  put  Wilson's  Ideas  into  effect, 
of  course,  would  meet  with  vehement  oppo- 
sition from  InteUectuals  who  cling  to  the 
liberal  view  of  crime,  with  its  passionate  be- 
liefs that  the  only  way  to  combat  crime  is 
to  eradicate  root  causes  and  that  the  only 
Justification  for  imprisonment  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  rehabUltation.  These  people,  how- 
ever, have  already  had  too  much  influence  on 
public  policy.  To  paraphrase  the  famous 
words  of  Bobby  Scale,  they  are  not  part  of 
the  solution,  but  part  of  the  problem. 


THE  CONSUMER'S  VOICE:  A  NEW 
CHANCE  TO  BE  HEARD 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1975 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  will  decide  the  fate  of  a 
most  important  proposal — the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  we  did  not 
need  such  an  agency.  It  would  be  won- 
derful if  the  marketplace  or  Government 
regulators  could  be  relied  upon  to  act 
with  the  interests  of  consiuners  para- 
mount. 

But  every  Member  of  this  House  knows 
that  these  happy  ideals  do  not  exist  in 
the  real  world — not  in  this  age  of  cen- 
tralized industrial  might  and  its  off- 
spring, well-financed  corporate  and 
industrial  lobbying. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  workings  of 
Government  or  of  business  can  honestly 
say  that  the  interests  of  consumers  are 
today  advanced  with  the  intensity  or 
comprehensiveness  of  corporate  lobbying. 
This  proposal  will  not  achieve  full  equal- 
ity in  those  efiforts,  but  it  will  at  least 
assure  that  the  voice  of  the  consumer  is 
heard— that  both  sides  of  the  story  are 
presented.  It  deserves  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  the  Congress. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
Colman  McCarthy  analyzes  the  high- 
pitched,  emotional  campaign  emanating 
from  the  most  reactionary  segments  of 
the  business  world  to  kill  this  legislation. 

He  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  this 
controversy: 

That  the  opposition  Is  fierce  and  well  bank- 
roUed  against  so  smaU  an  agency  suggests 
that  the  agency  itself  is  feared  less  than  the 
Idea  that  the  carefree  days  may  be  ending 
when  government-business  deals  can  be  made 
in  secret  with  no  accountabUlty. 

Mr.  McCarthy  also  points  out  that  a 
large  and  responsible  segment  of  the 
business  community  understands  the 
need  for  this  legislation  and  supports 
it.  These  enterprises  recognize  that  the 
anticonsumer  attitude  of  some  business- 
men reflects  bsidly  on  the  entire  business 
community,  and  that  the  honest,  public - 
spirited  businessman  has  little  to  fear 
and  much  to  gain  from  consumer 
advocates. 
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Finally,  this  illuminating  article  pene- 
trates the  fallacy  of  the  argument  most 
often  raised  by  opponents  of  the  bill: 

The  President  has  promised  to  veto  the 
consumer  agency  bill.  His  argument  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  familiar  one  that  another 
government  agency  is  not  needed — let's  make 
the  present  bureaucracy  WM-k.  This  ignores 
the  main  justification  for  the  agency — that 
the  nature  of  advocacy  reqviires  an  independ- 
ence of  the  old  habits  and  tired  thinking  of 
the  bureaucracies. 

Because  the  short-sighted,  ferocious 
attacks  of  this  bill's  opponents  may 
drown  out  calmer  voices,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  column,  and  to  note 
his  conclusion: 

Perhaps  this  explains  the  strong  support 
the  agency  has  received:  it  is  anti-bureau- 
cratic as  well  as  conservative  of  the  old  values 
on  which  the  economy  was  once  grounded. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  4, 19761 
THE  Consumer's  Voice:  A  New  Chance 

To  Be  Heard 
When  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  editorial- 
ized (some  months  ago)  against  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Advocacy  Agency,  it  said 
that  "a  strong  underlying  premise  of  the 
legislation  is  grounded  in  antipathy  toward 
business."  The  Image  of  the  hassled  or  bated 
businessman  Is  easily  drawn  (as  witness 
the  New  Yorker  cartoon  above) .  But  the  rest 
of  the  Journal  that  particular  day  (May  22) 
carried  a  number  of  stories  suggesting  that 
antipathy  toward  businessmen  may  be  exactly 
what  some  of  them  are  working  overtime  to 
earn. 

One  story  told  of  a  Florida  man  who  "re- 
ceived a  $425,000  settlement  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  who  had  used  a  Dalkton  intra- 
uterine shield  birth  control  device  marketed 
by  A.  H.  Robins  Co."  The  firm  was  defending 
'226  product  liability  suits  involving  the 
shield.  A  second  story  was  also  a  death  no- 
tice— an  FDA  recall  of  "two  more  defective 
types  of  heart  pacemakers,  one  said  to  be 
involved  in  the  deaths  of  two  chUdren."  A 
third  story  said  that  ITT  filed  in  federal 
court  a  $3.7  million  settlement  of  three  anti- 
tnist  suits.  A  fourth  report  told  of  another 
General  Motors  recaU — this  one  for  60,000 
cars  that  had  "various  problems." 

If  any  antipathy  U  roused  by  these  cases 
it  is  not  because  people  are  irrationally  anti- 
business  but  because  they  have  old  fashioned 
feelings  against  law-breaking,  deception  or 
shoddlness.  Free  enterprise  ought  first  to  be 
free  of  the  predator  businessman  who  creates 
antipathy.  That  particular  Issue  of  The 
Journal  was  not  unusual;  its  pages  often 
read  like  a  daUy  catalogue  of  wrongdoing  by 
businessmen  at  the  expense  of  their  cus- 
tomers. 

The  connection  between  the  practices  of 
some  corporations  and  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Advocacy  Agency  is  topical  becaxise 
Congress  is  about  to  debate  whether  or  not 
the  agency  is  needed.  The  debate  has  a  long 
history  suggesting  that  most  minds  are  al- 
ready made  up.  Filibusters  and  House  Rule 
Committee  mischief  have  mocked  the  strong 
support  the  bill  has  received  in  both  Houses 
going  back  to  1969.  That  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion can  be  tied  up  in  so  many  Congresses  In 
so  many  political  knots  reveals  the  canny 
and  well-flnanced  maneuvering  skills  of  such 
opponents  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
The  irony  of  this  maneuvering  is  that  the 
legislation  would  create  an  advocacy  agency 
giving  the  consumer  some  room  to  maneuver 
also.  That  would  bring  increased  fairness  to 
the  marketplace  by  bringing  an  open  con- 
frontation of  ideas. 

The  function  of  the  agency  Is  not  to  un- 
settle anyone  but  only  to  make  the  case  as 
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ft  ^•^"y'Tf^r  omhurtamftn  for  safety,  legality 
ftod  eoooomy  when  regulatory  agenclee  are 
T^.ung  dedalone.  From  the  loudneee  of  their 
argiunenta,  opponents  of  the  proposed  agen- 
cy sound  as  If  consumers  will  suddenly  have 
their  own  mighty  Pentagon  from  which  to 
wage  war  against  the  little  comer  shop- 
keeper. ActuaUy  Uttle  mlghtlnsM  will  exist. 
The  first  year's  funding  cannot  exceed  $16 
million,  a  sum  that  consumer  groups  note 
Is  but  four  houn  of  the  annual  Pentagon 
budget.  Aootbtt  gr^phtt*  comparison  places 
the  tie  millloa  figure  against  the  $IA  billion 
In  pubUc  oaonsy  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment UMS  to  "foster,  promote  and  develop 
commerce  and  Industry." 

TbMA  the  opposition  la  fierce  ^nd  well 
banknriled  against  so  small  an  agency  sug- 
gests that  the  agency  Itself  la  feared  much 
less  than  the  Idea  that  the  carefree  days 
may  be  ending  when  government-business 
deals  can  be  made  In  secret  with  no  ac- 
countability. 

Balph  Nader  told  a  House  committee  in 
June  that  "there  Is  scarcely  a  major  btislness 
Interest  which  does  not  have  a  federal  agency 
or  department  designed  to  promote,  subsidize 
or  advocate  on  behalf  of  particular  business 
Interests  (aviation,  maritime,  trucking,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  banking,  nuclear  power,  drugs, 
automobiles,  agribusiness,  etc.).  Ck>nsumera 
are  Increasingly  at  the  mercy  of  this  Joint 
government-business  Interlock,  and,  as  the 
past  several  years  have  made  evident.  It  Is 
damaging  to  economic  well  being  to  so  im- 
balance the  power  against  the  consumer." 

For  those  who  like  simply-defined  Issues, 
it  would  be  convenient  if  this  was  a  straight 
business  vs.  consumer  Issue.  But  no  such 
simplicities  exist,  especially  not  here.  Many 
corporations — Mobil  Oil,  Montgomery  Ward, 
Gulf  and  Western — are  supporting  the  agen- 
cy. Their  position  Is  easily  understood,  if  con- 
sidered as  only  a  public  relations  gesture. 
It  is  the  businessmen  moat  chary  of  their 
image  who  cringe  when  the  public  Is  told 
again  and  again  of  the  ring  white  collar 
crime  rate,  of  slush  funds,  of  false  advertising 
schemes,  of  deals  to  get  federal  contracts. 
That  is  grim  enough,  but  another  spectacle 
may  be  more  unnerving:  biislnessmen  be- 
moaning government  interference  and  over- 
regulation  but  working  quietly  to  get  loans 
whan  times  are  hard  or  working  to  main- 
tain subsldlea  so  that  times  never  will  be 
hard. 

Businessmen  supporting  the  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy Agency  are  making  a  modest  try  at 
regaining  the  public  confidence  that  has  been 
squandered.  Theae  bualnassmen  are  likely  to 
be  called  apoatates,  especially  since  they  are 
now  on  the  aide  of  tha  branded  infidel  Ralph 
Nader.  Tha  WaU  Street  Jotimal  has  already 
predlotad  that  the  ACA  "will  be  pretty  much 
(Nader's)  personal  agency."  That  defines  the 
debate  with  mora  slmpUam :  Do  businessmen 
want  to  InsUtuttonaltae  Balph  Nader?  ThU 
not  only  Injects  personality  Into  the  discus- 
sion, but  It  also  deflects  from  the  nu>re  seri- 
ous question  of  how  parts  of  American  busi- 
ness have  successfully  Institutionalized  an- 
ttconstuner  ethics  into  American  life.  Sen. 
Philip  Hart  estlmatea  that  a  lack  of  compe- 
tition costs  the  public  MO  billion  a  year,  a 
siun  that  excludes  price  fixing,  deceptive  ad- 
vertising and  other  practices. 

The  President  has  promised  to  veto  the 
consumer  agency  bill.  His  argument  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  familiar  one  that  another 
government  agency  Is  not  needed — let's  make 
the  present  bureaucracy  work.  This  Ignores 
the  main  Justification  for  the  agency — that 
the  nature  of  advocacy  requires  an  Independ- 
ence of  the  old  habits  and  tired  thinfcing 
of  the  bureaucracies.  If  anything,  such  a  con- 
cept should  appeal  to  Mr.  Ford,  because  if 
the  ACA  works  It  will  reduce  the  bungled 
regulation  and  bureaucratic  waate  that  he 
now  rails  about.  It  should  also  appeal  to  any 
buslneasman  who  Is  producing  an  honeat 
product  or  service  because  then  competition 
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truly  would  serve  to  encourage  safety,  econ- 
omy and  value.  Perhaps  this  explains  the 
strong  support  the  agency  has  received:  It  la 
antibureaucratlc  as  well  as  conservative  of 
the  old  values  on  which  the  economy  was 
oDoe  grounded. 


BROCK  ADAMS:  FORCE  BEHIND 
NEW  BUDGET  LAW 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASBACHUSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  serve  In  this  Chamber  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  hard  work,  commonsense, 
Intelligence,  and  good  judgment  that 
characterize  Brock  Adams.  He,  more 
than  any  other  individual,  is  responsible 
for  turning  the  good  idea  of  having  Con- 
gress act  as  a  full  partner  with  the 
executive  in  formulating  the  Federal 
budget,  into  a  reality.  His  patience  and 
persistence  are  an  Inspiration  to  us  all. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Brock 
is  now  beginning  to  receive  the  recogni- 
tion he  deserves  outside  of  Congress.  His 
accomplishments  reflect  well  both  on 
him,  and  on  the  House  as  an  Institution. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  Washington 
Post  article  which  tells  the  public  many 
of  the  nice  things  we  already  know  about 
Brock: 

Adams  :    Force    Bkbind    New    BvDcrr    Law 
(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

If  the  new  congressional  budget  control 
process  works,  a  good  share  of  the  credit  will 
belong  to  Rep.  Brock  Adams  (D-Wash.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Committee. 

All  year  Adams  has  been  doing  missionary 
work  for  the  new  law  designed  to  regain  con- 
gressional control  over  the  federal  budget.  He 
has  written  fellow  committee  chairmen  urg- 
ing them  to  forego  backdoor  spending  and 
other  devices  that  subvert  the  appropriation 
process.  He  fights  budget-busting  bUls, 
though  he  Joined  In  overriding  the  veto  of 
the  education  appropriation  bill,  which  fit 
within  the  congressional  budget  guidelines 
If  not  President  Ford's. 

The  new  budget  law  is  designed  to  give 
Congress  an  overview  and  control  of  the  fed- 
eral budget.  Early  each  year  Congress  Is  to 
adopt  a  resolution  setting  targets  for  spend- 
ing and  revenue  for  the  coming  year.  Before 
the  end  of  each  session  It  must  review  those 
figures  and  set  binding  spending  ceilings  and 
revenue  floors.  If  necessary  it  must  raise 
taxes  or  reduce  spending  to  keep  the  figures 
in  balance.  Adams  will  bring  the  second  bind- 
ing resolution  to  the  House  floor  In  about 
two  weeks. 

This  new  process  requires  a  degree  of  self- 
dlsclpline  in  the  appropriation  process  that 
Congress  has  never  faced  up  to  In  recent 
years.  Always  before,  Congress  has  broken 
the  President's  budget  into  a  dozen  pieces 
and  passed  one  appropriation  bill  after  an- 
other without  regard  to  the  whole  or  to  ths 
relation  of  spending  and  revenue. 

There  Is  no  guarantee  that  Congress  will 
meet  this  responsibility,  but  there  have  been 
encouraging  signs  during  thU  first  year's 
trial  run. 

The  Senate  sent  back  to  a  House-Senate 
conference  for  further  reductions  two 
usually  sacred  bUla— mUltary  procurement 
authorization  and  school  lunch — because 
they  were  above  the  congressional  spending 
taiget. 

When  the  House  Poat  Oflice  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  approved  a  federal  employees 
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pension  improvemsnt  bill  that  Adams 
thought  contained  lll-oonslderwl  toog-term 
oosts,  be  ao  adnsed  the  oommittae  ohair- 
man  and  aald  he  woiUd  be  forced  to  fight 
the  bill  on  the  fioor.  It  was  pulled  oB  the 
House  schedule.  I^st  week  the  House  killed 
a  bUl  increasing  the  government  contribu- 
tion toward  federal  employees'  life  insurance 
premiums  after  Adams  opposed  it. 

Adama  baa  tried,  and  observers  believe  with 
Increaaing  success,  not  to  let  his  committee 
be  tagged  as  Just  a  budget  cutter.  With  such 
an  image,  it  would  be  destroyed  or  subverted 
by  liberals  fearful  that  their  social  programs 
would  be  the  first  to  suffer. 

Adams  prefers  to  say  that  the  new  system 
gives  Congress  "control"  over  the  budget  and 
permits  it  to  fix  "priorities."  This  may  mean 
more  spending  Instead  of  less.  It  could  mean 
higher  taxes  in  good  times  and  larger  deficits 
in  recession. 

If  anyone  can  put  together  a  majority  vote 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  it  is  probably  Adams, 
a  well-liked  11-year  member  of  the  House 
who  turns  up  on  most  lists  of  smartest  or 
hardest-working  members.  A  liberal,  he 
bridges  the  gap  between  all  factions  with  a 
quiet  manner  that  gives  no  offense. 

House  Majority  Leader  Thomas  P.  O'Neill 
(D-Mass.)  calls  Adama  "one  of  the  most 
talented  and  hardest  working  members  of 
Congress."  ^ 

Rep.  Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.),  a  senior 
liberal  who  pushed  Adams  for  the  budget 
chair,  said  he  had  been  Impressed  over  the 
years  by  Adams'  understanding  of  economics 
and  a  broadgauged  national  view. 

A  boylsh-looklng  48,  Adams  was  born  in 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  but  his  family  was  blown  west 
by  the  depression,  stopping  off  In  Iowa  and 
Oregon  before  reaching  Seattle  when  he  was 
about  10. 

He  graduated  with  highest  honors  In  eco- 
nomics from  the  University  of  Washington, 
where  he  was  also  student  body  president, 
then  earned  a  law  degree  at  Harvard. 

In  1980,  Adams  helped  organize  support 
for  John  P.  Kennedy  In  western  Washington 
and  the  next  year  was  appointed  U.S.  at- 
torney there.  He  was  elected  to  the  House 
in  the  Democratic  landslide  of  1964  from  the 
working  man's  district  of  south  Seattle  and 
adjoining  suburbs. 

In  1908,  Adams  was  the  first  member  of 
Congress  to  urge  Robert  F.  Kennedy  to  nm 
for  President.  That  year  he  also  became  one 
of  the  very  few  members  willing  to  say  pub- 
licly that  then  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack 
should  step  down;  he  felt  Congress  was  doing 
nothing. 

Adams  would  run  for  the  Senate  next  year 
should  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  win  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination.  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  four  children,  plays  a  good  game 
of  tennla  and  alternates  at  third  base  and 
shortstop  on  the  congressional  Democrats' 
baseball  team  which  regularly  loses  to  the 
Republicans. 

Adams  voted  for  liberal  proposals  10  years 
ago  which  now  have  grown  into  ertormously 
expensive  progxams.  But  he  said  he  felt  a 
need  to  hold  down  spending  in  the  late 
19608  as  soon  as  the  great  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  became  apparent.  Now  he  stresses 
the  need  for  Democrats  to  continue  in  their 
role  of  helping  people,  but  also  to  put  a 
rein  on  spending  which  goes  up  and  up  with- 
out offering  the  nation  any  new  services. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  8603 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TKNNKaSXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  S.  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  last  week's  debate  on  the  bill  H.R. 
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8603,  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
Amendments  of  1975,  much  debate  cen- 
tered around  the  amendment  to  that  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Alexander,  our  (xd- 
league  from  Arkansas. 

I  supported  his  amendment  during 
that  debate  and  after  having  talked  to 
postal  employees  since  the  vote  on  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  last  Thursday,  I 
am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  my 
support  for  the  Alexander  amendment 
was  correct.  It  was  a  needed  addition  to 
B.R.  8603. 

Our  postal  service  has  become  a  maze 
of  bureaucratic  juggling  and  redtape  and 
has  fallen  into  the  bad  graces  of  public 
opinion.  The  bilL  that  we  passed  will, 
hopefully,  have  a  settling  effect  on  the 
service  that  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

I  am  certain  that  more  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  the  word  "service"  by  that 
agency  and  tlie  postal  o£Qcials  of  this 
country  have  got  to  begin  confronting 
that  problem  in  order  Uiat  all  Americans 
are  able  to  receive  the  quality  of  mall 
service  that  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  in  years  past. 


THE  ECONOMY  OP  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
dition of  our  Nation's  economy  is  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  facing  us 
today  and  will  be  for  sometime  in  the 
future.  Projections  on  our  future  devel- 
opment have  come  from  many  sectors, 
and  one  bears  special  attention. 

For  Uie  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  yet  had  the  opportimity  to  pe- 
ruse the  Chase  Econometric  Associates' 
study,  "The  Next  10  Years:  Inflation,  Re- 
cession, and  Capital  Shortage,"  I  am  now 
offering  It  for  their  benefit: 
Thx  Next  10  Ykaks:  Intlation,  Recession, 
AND  Capital  Bhortacx 

Never  before  have  the  seeds  of  a  major  re- 
cession been  so  firmly  Implanted  three  years 
ahead  of  time.  While  other  recessions  have 
occasionally  been  predicted  ahead  of  time 
the  warning  signs  began  to  appear  less  than 
one  year  in  advance.  Yet  this  time  economic 
planners  are  faced  with  the  unique  expe- 
rience of  preparing  for  the  next  recession 
even  before  the  present  one  has  officially  been 
declared  completed.  This  does  not  mean  that 
another  recession  in  1978  is  Inevitable.  How- 
ever, time  Is  running  short.  The  policies 
which  seem  most  likely  to  be  followed  by 
the  executive,  administrative,  and  legislative 
areas  of  the  federal  government  lead  directly 
to  a  collision  course  with  economic  growth 
and  stability. 

At  first  this  conclusion  may  seem  para- 
doxical since  we  are  predicting  a  vlgoroiia 
economic  recovery  through  1976  with  real 
QNP  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  almost 
seven  percent  during  the  next  eighteen 
months.  However,  all  Is  not  well.  There  are 
several  economic  Indicators  signaling  the  ex- 
treme vulnerability  of  the  economy.  Unless 
action  is  taken  to  remedy  the  causes  rather 
than  the  symptoms  of  this  vulnerability,  a 
continuation  of  the  last  ten  year's  boom/bust 
cycle  seems  inevitable. 

Output/man-hour  in  the  private  sector  In- 
creased at  an  average  annual  rate  of  3.9  per- 
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cent  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  poat- 
war  period,  1947-1966.  For  the  next  ten-year 
period.  It  has  Increased  only  1.3  percent.  Even 
If  we  take  into  account  that  1976  Is  a  reces- 
sion year  and  that  productivity  should  show 
a  cyclical  rebound  we  find  the  average  an- 
nual Increase  over  the  twelve-year  period, 
1966-1977,  will  be  only  1.8  percent.  Further- 
more, these  figures  are  based  upon  official 
BUS  estimates  which  appear  to  have  over- 
stated productivity  growth  in  recent  years. 
Correcting  for  what  we  beUeve  to  be  errors 
in  the  published  data,  we  find  that  pro- 
ductivity will  have  grown  only  0.7  percent 
per  year  for  the  1966-1977  period. 

One  reason  for  this  low  growth  in  pro- 
ductivity is  that  for  the  past  ten  years  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  appear  to  have  been 
directed  almost  exclusively  at  stimulating 
consumption  while  retarding  investment. 
Ftrst,  both  private  and  public  sector  con- 
sumption was  enlarged  by  fighting  the  war 
against  poverty  at  home  and  against  com- 
munism abroad.  Then,  the  resulting  over- 
stimulation of  the  economy  was  curtailed,  not 
through  Increased  taxes  but  through  inflation 
and  tight  money.  When  credit  crunches  failed 
to  hold  the  rise  in  inflation,  wage  price  con- 
trols were  rushed  into  the  void.  These,  too, 
encouraged  consumption  while  reducing  the 
motivation  for  Investment.  In  1974,  the  most 
massive  restriction  of  credit  during  the  post- 
war period  was  called  upon  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  inflation.  As  a  result  the  United 
States  experienced  the  longest  and  most 
severe  of  its  postwar  recessions,  and  a  ten 
percent  drop  in  real  investment. 

Another  factor  retarding  the  growth  In 
productivity  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
slowdown  of  federal  research  an  develop- 
ment expenditures.  After  its  post-Sputnik 
peak  in  1964  the  percentage  of  GNP  devoted 
to  federal  research  and  development  ex- 
I>enditures  has  steadUy  dropped  to  the  point 
where  it  is  now  slightly  more  than  half  of 
its  former  peak  level.  Studies  by  Chase  Econ- 
ometrics have  shown  that  with  long  lags 
there  is  a  direct  link  between  federal  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  and 
the  growth  In  productivity. 

Other  factors,  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
labor  force  and  a  shift  in  the  labor  force 
from  the  manufacturing  to  the  service  In- 
dustries, have  also  tended  to  reinforce  the 
trend  to  lower  productivity.  AvaUable  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  Importance  of  these 
two  factors  is  small  relative  to  that  of  the 
decline  in  invesment  and  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures. 

Since  the  percent  change  in  prices  Is  equal 
to  the  percent  change  In  wages  minus  the 
percent  change  in  productivity,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  growth  of  productivity  is  one  of 
the  important  reasons  we  expect  continued 
high  rates  of  inflation.  Prices  are  expected 
to  continue  rising  by  an  average  rate  of 
seven  to  nine  percent  during  the  next  six 
quarters.  This  high  rate  of  inflation  is  the 
second  symptom  of  extreme  vulnerability  in 
the  economy.  In  addition  to  the  slow  growth 
in  productivity  the  factors  causing  con- 
tinued Inflation  Include:  higher  farm  prices; 
higher  energy  prices:  higher  Industrial  com- 
modity prices;  rising  Interest  rates;  environ- 
mental protection  costs;  fringe  benefit  In- 
creases; and  rising  wage  demands. 

This  seven  to  nine  percent  inflation  fore- 
cast Is  a  crucial  precursor  of  the  eventual 
return  to  even  higher  levels  of  inflation  in 
1977  and  1978.  First.  It  sets  the  stage  for  even 
higher  wage  increases  when  the  economy  be- 
gins to  approach  full  capacity.  Second,  it 
leads  to  tighter  monetary  policies  and  higher 
Interest  rates,  further  reducing  Investment 
and  exacerbating  the  capttal  shortage.  Third, 
it  shifts  resources  to  the  government  sector 
leaving  less  private  savings  available  to  sup- 
port a  growth  In  capital  goods. 

The  third  symptom  of  the  economy's  vul- 
nerability is  the  approaching  capital  short- 
age. Although  we  believe  the  economy  wUl 
get  through   the  current  round  of  federal 
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government  financing  and  the  Initial  growth 
phase  of  the  recovery  without  serious  dis- 
tortions, by  1977  the  problem  wlU  have  be- 
come critical.  The  most  severely  affected  in- 
dustries win  be  rubber  and  plastic  manu- 
facturers, non-ferrous  metals  producers, 
transportation  companies,  and  the  pubUc 
utUltles.  Unless  present  policies  are  revised, 
it  appears  that  there  will  be  a  serious  short- 
fall in  investment  in  these  Industries,  lead- 
ing to  shortages  and  bottlenecks.  This,  of 
course,  will  lead  to  higher  prices,  scare  buy- 
ing, additional  shortages,  and  even  higher 
prices. 

The  major  developments  which  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  financial  constraints  on  in- 
vestment will  be  a  serious  problem  for  com- 
panies in  the  Industries  are:  the  sharp  re- 
duction in  the  ratio  of  internal  liquidity  to 
Investment  needs;  the  Increased  cost  of  debt 
financing;  the  collapse  of  the  equity  mar- 
kets; and  an  expected  shortage  of  bank 
liquidity.  The  1973-19T5  experience  has  seri- 
ously weakened  the  balance  sheets  of  much 
of  the  banking  system.  Since  the  1976  re- 
covery wUl  be  too  brief  to  allow  the  banks 
to  bring  their  balance  sheets  fuUy  back  in 
order,  they  will  have  even  more  difficulty 
meeting  their  customers'  credit  needs  dur- 
ing the  next  recession.  Thus,  some  of  the 
businesses  which  barely  survived  the  1974- 
1976  financial  crunch  may  face  bankruptcy 
during  the  next  one. 

The  sequence  of  events  outlined  above  is 
certainly  not  Inevitable.  The  1976  boom  could 
be  followed  by  a  soft  landing  rather  than  a 
recession.  All  that  is  needed  for  this  to  occur 
is  a  commitment  to  follow  evenhanded  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  rather  than  to  de- 
clare a  "war"  on  inflation  in  1977  and  1978. 
As  long  as  this  is  done,  investment  will  be 
sufficient  to  avoid  the  worst  of  the  potential 
problems.  Unfortunately,  these  policies 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  eliminate  all  of 
the  anticipated  trouble  spots  nor  to  prevent 
the  reoccuring  boom  bust  cycles.  To  do  this, 
policy  changes  must  be  larger  and  more  im- 
mediate. The  purpose  of  these  policies  would 
be  to  spur  Investment  and  productivity,  for 
only  by  Increasing  productivity  can  we  lower 
the  rate  of  Inflation  and  retivn  to  the  path 
of  economic  stability.  The  amount  of  addi- 
tional Investment  required  to  subdue  the 
boom/  bust  cycle  through  1984  would  be  sub- 
stantial, approximately  $400  billion  dollars. 


BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  ADDITIONAL 
SERVICES  FOR  PASSENGERS  OP 
INTRASTATE  AIR  CARRIERS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAUrOBMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Con- 
gressmen Don  H.  Clausen,  Miketa,  Golo- 
WATER,  and  Johnson  of  California ;  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  a  passenger  on  an  intrastate  air 
carrier,  who  wishes  to  connect  to  an 
interstate  carrier  to  purchase  a  through 
ticket  and  to  obtain  through  service  for 
his  baggage.  Under  present  law,  a  pas- 
senger who  uses  an  intrastate  and  then 
an  Interstate  carrier  must  purchase 
separate  tickets  and  carry  his  own  bag- 
gage between  the  two  flights.  This  is  a 
considerable,  and  in  my  judgment  an 
unnecessary,  inconveoience  for  pas- 
sengers. 

Under  existing  law  the  sale  of  through 
tickets  is  considered  interstate  transpor- 
tation which  must  be  authorized  by  the 
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Civil  Aeronautics  Boeu^.  One  intrastate 
carrier.  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines,  has 
aslud  the  CAB  for  this  authority,  but 
ite  amplications  have  been  denied  or  dis- 
missed. My  bill  would  require  the  CAB  to 
grant  through  ticketing  and  baggage 
authority  to  intrastate  carriers  which 
wished  to  provide  this  service.  The  bill 
would  not  require  any  changes  in  the 
fares  charged  to  intrastate  passengers. 
These  fares  would  continue  to  be  regu- 
lated by  State  authorities. 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  MONSIGNOR 
MATTHEW  THOMPSON 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUFOBMIA 
IN  THK  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  just  a  few  days,  on  November  9, 
(me  of  the  communities  in  California's 
36th  Congressional  District  will  be  hold- 
ing a  very  special  celebration.  The  people 
of  Corona  have  chosen  this  particular 
Sunday  to  honor  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Matthew  J.  Thompson  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  their  com- 
munity during  the  32  V^  years  in  which 
he  has  served  as  pastor  of  St.  Edward's 
Catholic  Church. 

With  his  distinctive  white  hair,  ready 
sense  of  hxmior,  and  strong  Irish  brogue, 
Monsignor  Thompson  calls  to  mind  a  bit 
of  the  image  of  Barry  Fitzgerald  in  the 
1944  Oscar-winning  movie,  "Going  My 
Way." 

The  Instantly  recognizable  Irish  accent 
stems  from  the  fact  that  Matt  Thomp- 
son spent  the  first  17  years  of  his  life  on 
the  Emerald  Isle;  and  the  snow-white 
hair  misfit  be  expected  to  crown  the  head 
of  a  gentlonan  who  is  70  years  young. 
Where  that  sense  of  humor  comes  from. 
God  only  knows. 

.  When  Paramount  released  "Going  My 
Way,"  Father  Thompson  had  already 
been  pastor  of  St.  Edward's  for  a  year. 
TTie  church  was  located  in  a  small  stone 
structure  at  West  Sixth  and  Merrill  when 
he  arrived  on  May  18,  1943.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  congregation  of  St.  Ed- 
ward's has  subsequently  constructed  a 
new  chxirch  which  holds  more  than  twice 
as  many  people  as  the  old  one — they  have 
stlU  found  It  necessary  to  triple  the  nimi- 
ber  of  Sunday  masses  to  accommodate 
the  ever-growing  congregation,  which  to- 
day is  larger  than  was  the  entire  popula- 
tkm  of  Corona  when  Father  Thompson 
arrtred— and  also  built  a  parochial 
school,  which  saves  Corona  taxpayers 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  edu- 
cation expenses  every  year.  Were  it  not 
for  St.  Edward's  Catholic  School,  local 
taxpayers  would  have  to  foot  the  bill  for 
educating  the  school's  students. 

Monsignor  Thompson — ^he  attained  the 
Utle  in  1953,  and  describes  it  as  some- 
thing similar  to  the  geometric  definition 
of  a  point:  "one  who  has  position  but  no 
magnitude" — was  already  an  experienced 
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priest  when  he  came  to  Corona  back  In 
the  middle  of  World  War  n.  He  was  or- 
dained on  June  9.  1928  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  after 
spending  the  immediately  preceding  5 
years  at  St.  Bernard's  Seminary  in 
Rochester,  a  year  before  that  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's Seminary  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif., 
and  2  years  before  that  at  St.  Mel's  Col- 
lege in  Longford,  Ireland,  where  he  was 
born  on  January  14, 1905. 

Following  his  ordination.  Father 
Thompson  spent  15  years  in  various  com- 
munities all  over  southern  California 
before  settling  down  in  Corona.  He 
served  as  assistant  pastor  at  two  Los 
Angeles  churches  and  one  San  Diego 
church  before  he  became  pastor  of  his 
own  church  for  the  first  time  at  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  in  Calexico  in  1937. 
He  learned  to  speak  Spanish  and  guided 
the  construction  of  a  new  church  during 
his  2  years  in  the  Mexican-border 
town,  and  then  was  assigned  to  another 
church  in  San  Diego,  where  he  also  took 
on  the  editorship  of  the  diocesan  news- 
paper, The  Southern  Cross.  His  last  as- 
signment before  finding  his  permanent 
home  in  Corona  was  at  a  mountain 
church  in  the  San  Bernardino  Coimty 
community  of  Big  Bear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monsignor  Thompson's 
contributions  to  Corona  only  begin  with 
the  construction  of  the  new  church  and 
school  to  which  I  referred  earlier.  Local 
judges  and  attorneys  know  him  well,  not 
only  in  juvenile  court,  but  also  in  the 
other  courts,  where  judges  have  often 
paroled  adults  in  trouble  into  his  custody. 
Observing  gross  discrimination  against 
Mexican-Americans  when  he  first  ar- 
rived in  Corona  in  the  late  1940's  Father 
Thompson  became  involved  in  an  effort 
to  encourage  all  of  Corona's  residents  to 
register  to  vote.  Mexican-American 
voter  registration  grew  from  15  qualified 
voters  up  to  750  voters — a  50-fold  in- 
crease— by  the  time  the  registration 
drive  was  completed.  "They  aU  got  out 
aaid  exercised  their  right  and  a  lot  of  the 
discrimination  disappeared,"  as  the  good 
father  recalls  it. 

Less  than  8  years  ago  St.  Edward's 
constructed  a  parish  hall,  which  the 
church  makes  available  for  community 
use.  At  one  time  this  hall  was  used  by  the 
local  Jewish  congregation  for  services 
and  Hebrew  school,  and  it  has  also  been 
used  to  house  Head  Start  classes,  among 
other  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  at  some 
length  about  Monsignor  Thompson  and 
the  activities  of  St.  Edward's  Church 
under  his  leadership,  but  I  realize  that 
we  are  imder  time  limitations  here  today. 
Let  me  therefore  close  by  expressing  my 
intention  to  express  not  only  my  own 
best  wishes,  but  also — unless  someone 
contacts  me  before  Sunday  to  object — 
the  best  wishes  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress here  today  to  this  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  Corona.  We  join  in  wishing  the 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Matthew  J. 
Thompson  many  more  years — no,  make 
that  many  more  decades— of  continuing 
service  in  and  love  from  the  commimity 
of  Corona. 
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ALTERNATIVES  TO  HIGH-COST 
ENERGY 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  question  that  the  1970's  is  the  dec- 
ade of  the  energy  crisis.  It  is  a  crisis 
that  must  be  addressed  at  the  National, 
State,  and  local  levels. 

Recently,  a  distinguished  Seattle  at- 
torney, Marvin  Durning,  addressed  him- 
self to  this  subject  in  a  statement  re- 
leased in  Seattle.  He  quoted  recent  in- 
formation from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  that  certain  European 
countries  use  40  to  50  percent  less  per 
capita  energy  than  the  United  States 
while  enjoying  a  higher  per  capita  in- 
come, and  that  30  percent  of  American 
energy  consiunption  could  be  eliminated 
without  significantly  affecting  lifestyles 
or  reducing  industrial  output. 

Mr.  Durning  also  poses  some  serious 
questions  about  the  desirability  of  nu- 
clear power  as  an  energy  alternative. 
Without  getting  into  the  safety  and 
health  issues,  he  voices  concern  over  the 
tremendous  cost  of  building  and  operat- 
ing nuclear  powerplants.  He  fiuther 
challenges  us  to  develop  in  the  energy 
field  "tough-minded,  independent  esti- 
mates and  forecasts,"  before  making 
further  investment  decisions  and  impos- 
ing additional  costs  on  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  appropriate 
and  timely  message  not  only  for  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Washington,  but 
for  those  who  must  confront  this  issue 
at  the  national  level.  I  insert  Mr.  Dur- 
ning's  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point: 

Statement  or  Marvin  B.  Durning  on 
State  Energy  Polict 

For  about  three  years  Washlngtonlans,  like 
other  Americana,  have  been  caught  up  In  a 
maelstrom  of  energy  events.  1973  waa  a  low 
water  year  In  our  area,  bringing  a  natural, 
but  temporary,  shortfall  In  the  Northwest's 
massive  hydroelectric  system.  The  next  two 
years  saw  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  long  lines 
at  gasoline  stations,  doubling  of  fuel  prices, 
mounting  supertanker  and  nuclear  power 
controversies,  reduction  of  Canadian  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  supplies,  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

The  problems  are  real — they,  and  more  im- 
portantly, the  responses  we  make  to  them, 
wlU  affect  every  citizen — In  our  Jobs,  the  cost 
of  heating  our  homes  and  driving  our  cars, 
the  protection  of  ova  fisheries,  forests,  and 
waters,  perhaps  even  the  safety  of  ourselves 
and  future  generations. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  seen  mostly  a  war 
of  words,  not  action  to  find  solutions  In  the 
public  Interest,  e^kesmen  for  the  electric 
power  Industry,  for  example,  Insistently  urge 
our  Immediate  agreement  to  a  giant  program 
of  nuclear  and  coal-fired  generating  plants. 
Don  Hodel,  Bonneville  Power  administrator, 
recently  said  that  the  firm  energy  require- 
ments of  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  mart 
than  double  over  the  next  twenty  years,  with 
nine-tenths  of  the  added  energy  to  come 
from  nuclear  or  coal-fired  plants.  To  build 
this  addition  c{4>aclty  Hodel  spoke  of  con- 
structing thirteen  large  coal -fired  and  nu- 
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dear  plants  with  a  total  capacity  of  14,000 
megawatts  over  the  next  ten  years  al(Sie. 
Presumably  additional  hydro  dams  would  alao 
be  built  on  our  rivers  and  streams,  and  yet 
a  second  wave  of  giant  plants  would  be  buUt 
in  the  second  decade. 

Critics,  on  the  other  hand,  point  to  "grave 
potential  hazards"  of  nuclear  plants  and  caU 
for  energy  conservation,  and  less  damaging 
alternate  sources.  There  are  eminent  scien- 
tists speaking  both  for  and  against  our  large 
scale  c(Hnmltment  to  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment. It  is  not  at  all  clear,  moceover,  that 
the  enormous  amount  of  energy  we  use  In 
the  United  States  is  really  needed  to  main- 
tain our  standard  of  living.  According  to 
recent  Information  from  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  three  nations.  West  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  Denmark,  have  higher 
per  ct4>ita  incomes  than  the  United  States. 
Tet,  each  of  these  uses  only  40  to  50  percent 
of  the  per  capita  energy  we  use.  The  fact  Is 
a  compelling  one — using  less  than  half  as 
much  energy  per  capita,  they  have  achieved 
higher  per  capita  Income.  Project  Independ- 
ence studies  show  that  about  30  i)ercent 
of  our  American  consumption  could  be  elim- 
inated without  significantly  affecting  life 
styles  or  reducing  industrial  output.  That  is, 
by  simply  improving  efficiency  through  cost- 
effective  substitutions  of  labor,  time,  mate- 
rial, or  capital.  It  Is  technically,  economi- 
cally, and  environmentally  feasible,  for  ex- 
ample, to  reduce  the  energy  consumption  of 
new  homes  by  over  35  percent  and  of  new 
office  buildings  by  over  65  percent. 

The  public  is  increasingly  concerned  and 
Increasingly  confused  by  the  escalating  war 
of  words.  Instead  of  calling  names,  we  should 
be  hard  at  work  together  getting  believable 
information  from  Independent  sources  as  to 
our  energy  resources  and  needs.  We  should 
then  make  decisions  In  the  public  Interest — 
not  the  private  Interest — and  with  full  pub- 
lic participation. 

The  stakes  are  very  high.  Not  meeting  our 
true  energy  needs  could  bring  unemploy- 
ment, brown-outs,  and  set-backs  to  our  en- 
tire economy.  But  overreacting  covtld  be 
equally  dangerous. 

How  much  would  the  program  presented 
by  Mr.  Hodel  cost?  No  one  knows  for  sure, 
but  even  at  today's  prices,  without  inflation, 
a  nuclear  power  plant  of  1,000  megawatts 
costs  about  one  billion  dollars,  or  about  15 
billion  dollars  for  thirteen  plants,  plus  trans- 
mission lines,  etc.,  over  the  next  ten  or 
twelve  years.  Allowing  for  inflation  at  the 
conservative  rate  of  about  6  percent  per  year, 
this  cost  estimate  goes  to  20  billion  dollars 
over  the  decade,  or  an  average  of  two  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year.  The  $15  billion  cost  at 
current  prices  is  $4  million  per  day.  The  $20 
billion  cost,  reflecting  inflation,  amounts 
to  more  than  $5  mlUion  per  day.  $20  blUlon 
Is  far  more  than — perhaps  three  times  more 
then — the  cost  of  building  our  entire  state 
highway  system,  and  all  of  It  Is  to  be  raised 
from  electricity  users  In  the  Northwest. 

How  high  would  our  electricity  rates  go? 
Nobody  knows.  Our  current  hydropower  costs 
about  3  mills  per  kilowatt  hour.  Current 
estimates  of  power  from  new  nuclear  plants 
is  16  to  20  mills  per  kilowatt  hour.  Nobody 
knows  what  such  a  construction  program 
would  mean  to  the  average  family  in  the 
Korthwest,  but  we  must  know  before  we 
commit  our  citizens  to  such  a  multl-bllUon 
dollar  construction  program.  We  must  be  cer- 
tain that  needed  facilities  are  built,  but 
equally  certain  that  facilities  buUt  are  reaUy 
needed. 

Where  would  we  get  the  capital  for  such 
a  program?  No  one  knows  how  such  funds 
can  be  raised,  or  whether  they  can  be  raised 
without  crippling  other  needed  capital  in- 
vestment. The  $20  billion  for  the  Northwest 
in  the  next  decade  is  equal  to  about  26  per- 
cent of  the  capital  requirements  of  Wash- 
ington State  over  the  same  time  period.  We 
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must  be  certain  that  there  Is  capital  to 
expand  and  Improve  our  agriculture,  our 
businesses,  to  construct  new  homes,  trans- 
portation systems,  and  other  needed  facili- 
ties. Energy  facilities  cannot  be  allowed  to 
cripple  aU  other  needs  in  the  state. 

Can  the  energy  Industry's  own  proflt- 
oriented  Judgment  be  relied  upon  alone?  AU 
too  often  an  industry  has  rushed  Into  pro- 
grams only  to  suffer  disaster  when  the  esti- 
mates were  wrong.  Air  travel  estimates  In 
the  mld-eO's  exaggerated  the  growth  of  air 
travel,  leading  to  overexpansion  at  Boeing, 
Lockheed,  and  other  aircraft  manvifacturers 
with  results  from  which  we  are  stUl  suffer- 
ing. Within  the  past  week,  we  have  learned 
of  possible  financial  disaster  facing  a  major 
firm  in  the  nuclear  Industry.  According  to 
Indxistry  reports,  the  Westlnghouse  corpora- 
tion, anxious  to  seU  nuclear  reactors,  con- 
tracted with  Its  purchasers  to  supply  them 
basic  materials  for  nuclear  fuel  at  $8  per 
pound  for  the  life  of  the  reactors.  Prices  for 
nuclear  fuel  have  risen  rapidly  in  the  recent 
past,  and  It  is  estimated  that  It  will  cost 
Westlnghouse  20  to  30  dollars  per  pound  to 
meet  Its  obligations.  With  contracts  out  for 
more  than  60  million  pounds  of  nuclear  fuel, 
Westlnghouse  faces  loeses  of  one  to  two 
billion  dollars,  or  more.  The  prices  of  both 
nuclear  reactors  and  fuel  have  been  rising 
rapidly,  far  exceeding  Industry  estimates. 
The  public — already  no  stranger  to  poor  esti- 
mating In  domed  stadiums,  airports  and 
highways,  must  not  be  saddled  with  giant 
rate  Increases  to  baU  out  Indxistry  errors. 
In  the  energy  field  especially  we  need  tough- 
minded.  Independent  estimates  and  fore- 
casts, for  the  Industry  Is  a  monopoly  and  the 
private  sector  of  it  makes  relatively  fixed 
percentage  returns  on  Its  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment.  The  more  invested,  the  more 
energy  sales  promoted,  the  more  profit. 

Energy  conservation  is  much  less  costly 
than  construction  and  may  produce  more 
Jobs  and  economic  benefits  as  well.  One  bil- 
lion dollars  made  available  to  Washington 
homeowners  to  insulate  their  homes,  for  ex- 
ample, instead  of  constructing  one  addi- 
tional nuclear  power  plant,  could  save  vast 
amounts  of  energy  now  wasted,  and  provide 
almost  20,000  new  construction  Jobs.  More- 
over, the  money  could  be  paid  back  on  a 
three  to  five  year  cycle  and  made  available 
for  use  again. 

The  economic,  social,  and  envlromnental 
consequences  of  energy  policy  are  critical  to 
Washington's  futiire.  We  need  a  Washington 
State  policy  adopted  in  the  public  Interest 
to  conserve  energy,  insure  adequate  power 
supplies,  and  to  protect  both  our  Jobs  and 
our  high-quality  environment. 

Forty-one  states  have  energy  organizations. 
On  the  West  Coast  only  Washington  State 
is  still  drifting  along  with  no  state  govern- 
ment energy  organization  or  jKjlicy.  Cali- 
fornia has  enacted  an  Energy  Resources  Con- 
servation and  Development  Act  and  is  un- 
derway to  conserve  energy  and  expedite  new 
facilities  where  they  are  needed.  Oregon  has 
Just  enacted  an  energy  policy  to  get  needed 
Independent  Information,  conserve  energy, 
and  protect  its  public  Interest;  but  Wash- 
^Ington  citizens  have  nothing. 

In  California  the  new  Energy  Resources 
Conservation  and  Development  Commission 
unites  energy  planning,  research  and  devel- 
opment functions,  and  provides  the  neces- 
sary tie  between  energy  conservation  policy 
and  construction  of  power  facilities.  The 
California  Commission  is  made  up  of  five 
technically  competent  persons  with  strict 
confilct  of  interest  provisions  Insuring  their 
Independence  from  the  utility  Industry  and 
the  ImpartlaUty  of  their  work.  Financed  by 
a  surcharge  on  electric  power  of  one-tenth 
mill  ($0.0001)  per  Kilowatt  hour  of  elec- 
tricity sold  (M  cents  per  year  to  the  average 
California  residential  customer)  the  sur- 
charge provides  adequate  funds  for  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  functions,  (a)   an 
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independent  analysis  of  energy  supply  and 
demand  and  regular  forecasting  of  20-year 
energy  trends;  (b)  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  into  new  and  improved  en- 
ergy sources  including  solar  imd  geotbermal 
energy,  as  well  as  methods  of  reducing  ad- 
verse environmental  impacts  from  energy  de- 
velopment and  eliminating  energy  waste;  (c) 
promulgation  of  minimum  standards  for 
lighting  systems,  climate  control  systems, 
appliances,  buildings  designs,  insulation,  and 
construction  standards,  all  to  conserve  en- 
ergy and  save  the  consumer  money;  (d) 
study  of  the  effects  of  varying  rate  sched- 
ules on  energy  consumption  {e.g..  charging 
more,  not  less,  p>er  unit  for  large  users)  and 
recommending  changes  to  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission;  (e)  shortening 
lead  times  for  approval  of  power  facilities; 
(f )  emergency  planning  to  meet  short-term, 
temporary  shortages  which  might  occur.  In 
addition,  the  California  law  designates  the 
Commission  as  the  lead  tigency  for  reviewing 
environmental  impacts  of  energy  facilities 
and  reqvilres  all  Impact  statements  to  in- 
clude consideration  of  energy  conservation. 

In  Oregon  a  similar  blU,  declaring  an 
Oregon  energy  policy  and  creating  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  carry  it  out  has  been  en- 
acted this  year  by  the  Legislature.  The  Oregon 
law  deals  with  many  of  the  same  functions 
as  the  California  statute  and  goes  beyond 
the  California  law  In  some  respects. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  all  parties  In 
Washington — the  electric  industry,  the  en- 
vironmental movement,  business  and  labor 
groups — to  end  the  war  of  words  and  take 
action  In  the  public  interest.  If  elected  Gov- 
ernor I  shaU  propose  legislation  at  once, 
drawing  on  the  best  features  of  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  laws,  and  shaping  them  to 
Washington's  particular  needs.  We  must  have 
a  technicaUy  qualified  group,  independent  of 
the  utility  Industry  and  guarded  from  con- 
filcts  of  Interest,  to  get  us  believable  Infor- 
mation on  our  energy  sources,  our  needs,  and 
our  alternatives  for  meeting  them. 

With  believable  Independent  Information, 
and  widespread  citizen  debate,  we  can  make 
decisions  In  the  total  public  interest,  meet- 
ing our  goals — while  protecting  our  Jobs,  oxir 
environment,  and  our  pocketbooks  against 
runaway  costs,  energy  waste,  and  extravagant 
construction. 


HATTIE  B.  BOWIE  HONORED  FOR 
SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  cities  of  our  Nation  would  be  hard- 
put  to  carry  out  their  local  government 
responsibilities  If  it  were  not  for  dedi- 
cated public  officials  such  as  Hattle 
Bowie,  city  clerk  of  Ojai,  Calif. 

I  have  been  a  city  councilman  and 
then  mayor  of  the  city  of  OJal,  and  It 
was  Hattle  Bowie,  who  was  then  deputy 
city  clerk,  who  made  my  tenure  enjoy- 
able and  fulfilling.  She  was  not  only 
competent  and  dedicated;  she  bad  no 
equal  in  the  performance  of  her  duties. 
Councllmen  throughout  the  intervening 
years  all  agree  there  was  never  smyone 
who  needed  Hattie's  assistance  who  went 
away  unassisted  or  unhappy. 

Hattle  Bowie  retired  November  1, 1975, 
after  25  years  of  service  to  her  city,  and 
I  know  she  will  reflect  with  satisfaction 
on  those  years  during  which  OJal  was 
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growing  up.  She  served  with  honor  and 
distinction  not  only  as  deputy  city  clerk 
and  city  cleik  but  also  twice  as  acting  city 
manago'.  She  will  be  missed. 

I  am  cortalnly  proud  to  be  able  to 
say  that  Hattle  Bowie  is  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  ask  the  House  to 
Join  with  me  In  extending  congratula- 
tions to  Hattle  and  best  wishes  for  a 
haK>y  and  productive  retirement. 


SX' 


ARAB  BOYCOTT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  mw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTtetday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Arab  government  boycott  continues  to 
exert  heavy  pressiu-e  upon  n.S.  com- 
panies and  Govenmient  agencies,  ex- 
horting them  to  violate  the  basic  con- 
stltutkmal  rights  of  U.S.  citizens  and  to 
disregard  our  country's  stated  policy  of 
free  trade. 

Administration  claims  that  it  Is  en- 
forcing the  law  are  belied  by  tUb  apparent 
imconcem  of  the  Departaient  of  Com- 
merce with  basic  civil  rights  and  the 
pcdicy  Intent  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969. 

This  act  provides: 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A) 
to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boy- 
cotts fostered  ca  imposed  by  foreign  co\in- 
trles  against  other  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  and  (B)  to  encourage  and 
requeat  domestic  concerns  engaged  In  the 
export  of  articles,  materials,  supplies,  or 
Information  or  the  signing  of  agreements, 
which  has  the  effect  of  furthering  or  sup- 
porting the  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  fostered  or  Imposed  by  any  foreign 
country  against  another  country  friendly  to 
the  United  States.  .  . 

Tet.  despite  this  clear  mandate  to 
oppose  U.S.  Industry  cooperation  with  re- 
strictive boycotts,  the  Department  of 
Cdmmerce  appears  to  encourage  such 
business  participation.  It  does  this  by  dis- 
tributing bid  invitations  or  "tenders" 
containing  restrictive  trade  and  boycott 
provisions  directed  against  nations — 
Israel— friendly  to  the  United  States. 

The  Oovemment  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Consumer  and 
Monetary  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. In  its  oversight  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  investigating  these  prac- 
tices of  the  Department.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  have  sent  the  following  letter  to 
Secretary  Rogers  Morton  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

HOUBB  or  RSPaaSBMTATIVCS, 

Waahington..  D.C..  October  29. 197$. 
Hon.  RoGBu  C.  B.  Moarox, 
Seeretam,  Department  of  Commerce,  Waah- 
tngten.DjC. 

Iteaa  Mb.  SKBxraaT:  The  Subcommittee 
on  CommsToe,  OoDsmer  and  Monetary  Af- 
fatn.  In  carrying  out  Its  oongre— tonal  r«- 
•pooalbUtty  to  oversee  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  desires  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  tt  the  policy  posltton  of  the  Depart- 
mant  of  Commerce  that  it  woiUd  not  be  a 
vtolattan  of  U,8.  dvU  rlghta  Uwa  to  agi«e 
wtth  an  Arab  rtatnand  to  discriminate  against 
•ttbar  (a)  Jews,  (b)  Blacka.  or  (c)  women  In 
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choosing  personnel  for  a  UJS.  Government 
foreign  trade  exhibit  or  mission? 

3.  Does  the  Department  refuse  to  comply 
with  Arab  (governmental  or  other  demands) 
that  would  lead  to  what  can  be  construed  as 
acts  of  discrimination  against  U.S.  citizens — 
(a)  Jews,  (b)  Blacks,  or  (c)  women? 

3.  Is  It  the  policy  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  that  It  would  not  be  vio- 
lating U.S.  civil  I'lgbts  laws  by  allowing  an 
American  trade  association,  company  or  busi- 
ness to  agree  with  an  Arab  demand  to  dis- 
criminate against  either  (a)  Jews,  (b)  Blacks, 
at  (c)  women  in  choosing  personnel  for  a 
U.S.  Government-sponsored  foreign  trade 
exhibit  or  mission? 

4.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  Congress  would  be  "111- 
advlsed"  to  forbid  companies  from  complying 
with  boycott  requests  because  businessmen 
should  be  free  to  choose  between  selling  to 
Arabs  or  to  Israel,  if  they  must  chooee? 
(Statement  in  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article, 
March  14,  1975.  attributed  to  Charles  Hos- 
teler, a  Department  of  Commerce  official.) 

6.  On  October  30  the  Egyptian  state  news 
agency,  MENA,  announced  under  a  Cairo 
dateline  that  "Muhammad  Ahmad  Muhjud, 
Commissioner  General  of  the  Arab  Boycott 
Office  under  the  Arab  League  has  stated 
that  the  Boycott  Office  has  received  a  request 
from  the  U.S.  Ford  Company  to  be  removed 
from  the  blacklist.  The  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral added  that  the  Office  has  asked  the  com- 
pany to  present  documents  proving  that  it 
has  ended  its  dealing  with  Israel  so  that  the 
case  can  be  studied.  It  is  known  that  the 
Arab  Boycott  Office  has  for  some  years  placed 
the  Ford  Company  on  the  blacklist  because 
of  Its  trade  relations  with  Israel." 

a.  Has  the  Ford  Motor  Company  reported 
Arab  boycott  requests  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce? 

b.  Kindly  provide  the  Subcommittee  with 
copies  of  all  Department  of  Commerce  mem- 
oranda and  documents  relating  to  Arab  boy- 
cott requests  made  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany. 

c.  Please  provide  a  statement  of  the  De- 
partment's position  and  action  steps  re- 
garding this  news  release. 

6.  On  October  19,  1976,  the  Jordanian  state 
news  agency  announced  that  "in  Implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  the  'unified'  law 
on  boycotting  Israel,  the  Jordanian  finance 
and  customs  minister  has  Issued  a  decision 
banning  dealings  with  16  foreign  companies 
because  It  has  been  established  that  they 
have  dealings  with  Israel.  The  decision  affects 
eight  American,  two  Indian  and  one  each 
Venezruelan,  Cyprlot,  Australian,  Swiss, 
British  and  Japanese  companies." 

a.  Kindly  Identify  the  eight  American  com. 
panles  referred  to  which  have  been  black- 
listed by  Jordan. 

b.  Kindly  provide  the  Subcommittee  with 
copies  of  all  Department  of  Commerce  mem- 
oranda and  documents  relating  to  the  boy- 
cott blacklisting  and  boycott  requests  by 
Jordan. 

c.  Please  provide  a  statement  of  the  De- 
partment's position  and  action  steps  regard- 
ing this  news  release. 

Tour   prompt    attention   to   this   request 
would  be  gratef  uUy  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bxif  JAMur  S.  Rosenthal, 

Chairman. 


GIVE  US  JOBS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  cALiroBiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  %)eaker.  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1975,  the  Norfolk  Journal  and 
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Guide  newspaper  published  an  editorial 
supportive  of  H  Jl.  50 — the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity and  Pull  Employment  Act  of 
which  Hknry  Riuss  and  I  are  the  prin- 
cipal sponsors  along  with  109  other  co- 
sponsors  in  the  House.  The  editorial  is 
appropriately  entitled,  "Give  Us  Jobs!" 
Certainly  this  is  the  cry  which  is  being 
echoed  throughout  the  Nation  from  the 
voices  of  the  millions  who  are  currently 
suffering  from  the  immoral,  degrading 
and  shameful  condition  of  Joblessness — 
the  ever  lingering  eyesore  bleeding  our 
society  today.  No  degree  of  compromise 
on  this  issue,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
victims  of  unemployment  or  those  of  us  . 
deeply  concerned  about  this  vexing  prob- 
lem, will  take  place  in  this  crisis  until 
joblessness  is  no  longer  a  major  Ameri- 
can problem. 

This  editorial  Joins  others  in  asking 
that  Congress  pass  this  vital  legislation 
which  incorporates  as  a  statutory  provi- 
sion the  right  to  empl03rment,  to  every 
adult  American  willing  and  able  to  work 
at  fair  and  equitable  rates  of  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
text  of  this  excellent  editorial  for  the 
RicoRO.  The  text  is  as  foUows: 
Give  Us  Jobs  I 

Congressman  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  D- 
Callf.,  Is  sponsor  of  the  Equal  C^imrtunlty 
and  Pull  Employment  Act,  H.R.  50  to  guar- 
antee a  Job  to  every  adult  American  who  is 
able  and  willing  to  work.  The  bill  must  first 
be  considered  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
CoDunlttee. 

A  companion  bill,  8.  50,  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  Hubert  Humphrey  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hawkins'  bill  has  109  oosponsors  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  Is  Ukely  to  get 
the  support  of  members  of  Congress  who  see 
the  need  for  changes  in  the  welfare  system 
and  a  viable  program  to  deal  with  wide- 
spread unemployment. 

HJl.  SO,  or  legislation  of  a  similar  nature, 
is  sorely  needed  to  give  relief  to  Black  Amer- 
icans who  can't  find  Jobs.  Mr.  Hawkins  says' 
"It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  this  legislation.  If 
passed,  will  greatly  benefit  the  lives  of  many 
Black  Americans,  along  with  other  minority 
groups  who  are  now  bearing  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  unemployment  and  under- 
employment burden." 

Supporters  of  HM.  50  plan  soon  to  com- 
plete the  preliminaries  for  presenting  the 
bill  to  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Assistance  will  be  needed  at  this 
point  not  only  from  members  of  Congress/' 
but  most  of  all  from  voters  who  should  sup- 
port members  of  Congress  In  their  efforts  for 
their  constituents. 

The  passage  of  HJl.  60  would  broaden  the 
base  for  legal  action  on  Job  discrimination  In 
case  blacks  dldnt  benefit  from  the  availabil- 
ity of  work  as  other  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion. The  lack  of  Jobs  plus  Job  discrimination 
must  be  faced  by  blacks  during  good  times 
and  bad  times.  Since  Blacks  are  usually  the 
last  hired  and  the  first  fired  no  matter  what 
Is  the  state  of  the  economy,  it  Is  in  their 
Interest  If  the  federal  government  would 
maintain  a  Job  security  program  such  as 
HJl.  50  proposes. 

Black  voters  throughout  the  United  SUtes 
should  Join  white  voters  In  suppmt  of  Hit. 
50,  or  some  nattonal  legislation  of  similar  na- 
tiire;  to  g\i«rantee  Jobs  for  all  ad\Ut  Amer-  ' 
leans  able  and  willing  to  work.  Letters  should 
be  written  to  Ccmgresaman  Hawkins  and 
others  In  support  of  this  legislation.  HJt.  SO 
pnnnlses  a  positive  step  forward  In  the  na- 
tton's  efforts  to  erase  tragic  un»n4>loyment. 
If  Oongreea  does  not  pass  K  the  consequences 
will  be  frightening  to  cont«m;daite. 
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HENRY  J.  HOHENSTEIN 
NEWSLETTER 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  mAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of 
defaulting  New  York  City  bonds  did  not 
originate  in  my  congressional  district. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  my  constit- 
uents will  be  asked  to  foot  the  bills  for 
the  years  of  mismanagement  in  that  city 
if  some  voices  in  this  Congress  prevail. 

Some  thoughtful  pieces  have  been 
written  about  the  New  York  predica- 
ment. One  is  authored  by  my  friend  in 
Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.,  Henry  J.  Hohen- 
stein.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  en- 
ter his  newsletter  discussing  the  "mor- 
ality" of  the  issue: 

Hekrt  J.  Hohknstxin  Nkwslettex 

"The  ultimate  Immorality"  were  the  words 
used  by  New  York  Gov&mor  Hugh  Carey  to 
describe  the  federal  government's  seeming 
unwillingness  to  come  to  the  aid  of  finan- 
cially beleaguered  New  York  City.  He  also 
warned  that  New  York  City,  having  barely 
weathered  an  October  crisis,  would  again 
face  default  In  December  unless  the  House 
&  Senate  could  have  a  loan  guarantee  bill  on 
the  President's  desk  by  early  November. 
Using  "the  sky  is  falling"  tactics  of  Chicken 
Little,  Governor  Carey  also  predicted  default 
for  New  York  State  should  NYC  go  "belly 
up." 

This  letter  will  not  regurgitate  that  which 
has  been  given  wide  coverage  by  the  na- 
tional media,  but  foctls  on  what  is  "the  ul- 
timate immorality."  Since  there  Is  no  uni- 
formly held  definition  of  morality  or  Its  an- 
tithesis Immorality,  it  Is  Impossible  to  de- 
termine that  which  Is  ultimate.  However, 
one  thing  Is  certain;  non-action,  however 
r^rehenslble,  can  never  be  as  Immoral  as 
action.  For  example,  one  who  murders  \a 
more  limnoral  than  one  who  falls  to  Interfere 
to  prevent  the  action  of  a'mvurderer.  Neither, 
by  his  act  or  nonact,  gains  esteem,  but  one 
must  Judge  which  Is  Immoral. 

The  English  philosopher  John  Locke  In- 
sisted that  men's  property  could  not  be 
taken  away  without  their  consent  because 
pr(^>erty  was  the  source  of  life  and  liberty. 
It  follows  from  Locke's  reasoning  that  an 
set  which  takes  away  property  without  con- 
sent Is  Immoral  because  of  its  implicit  de- 
nial of  life.  The  wisdom  of  Locke's  premise 
is  demonstrated  in  the  NYC  dilemma.  The 
solution  to  this  dilemma  Is  to  let  the  politi- 
cal leaders  who  led  NYC  Into  Its  plight  lead 
it  out.  The  solution  Is  not  a  qireadlng  of 
NYC's  deficit  throughout  the  U.S.  Such  a  dis- 
tribution would  establish  a  precedent  for 
other  cities  and  states  caught  In  the  throes 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility  to  spread  their  debt 
throughout  the  U.S.  which  could  cause  the 
fiscal  colli4>8e  of  the  federal  government. 
Such  an  event  could  be  the  "ultimate  Im- 
morality" a  government  could  inflict  cm  Its 
citizens. 

With  all  the  coverage  given  NTC  have 
you  noticed  how  little  coverage  Is  given  to 
the  actions  responsible  for  the  current  sit- 
uation? Occasionally  one  will  be  exposed 
to  such  phrases  as  sloppy  management,  ex- 
cessive labor  contracts,  runaway  pension 
obligations,  and  cascading  debt.  We  also  hear 
about  irresponsible  budget  practices  and 
fiscal  sleight  of  hand.  One  m\ut  wonder  If 
these  are  not  euphemisms  for  Indictable 
offenses.  It  would  appear  that  both  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment should  be  conducting  Investiga- 
tions for  possible  criminal  acts.  Or  are  the 
responsible  parties  those  who  apathetically 
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shrug,  "You  can't  fight  City  Hall."  The 
fatal  flaw  which  has  trapped  NYC  U  the 
failure  to  realize  that  no  government  at  any 
level  has  any  wealth  except  that  which  it 
has  taken  from  the  people  under  its  con- 
trol. Governments  are  collectors  and  dis- 
pensers, not  creators  of  wealth;  and  as  such, 
are  not  endless  cornucopias.  NYC  could  have 
avoided  the  trap  because  this  fiscal  calamity 
did  not  appear  suddenly  one  morning  on  the 
steps  of  Grade  Mansion;  it  has  been  coming 
for  a  long  time.  In  fact.  It  began  with  the 
first  taking  of  a  person's  property  without 
his  consent.  The  citizens  have  been  lulled 
Into  compliance  by  political  gradualism  nib- 
bling away  at  their  pocketbooks,  their  liber- 
ties, and  their  lives.  A  teacher  once  said, 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  little  theft." 

With  that  thought  let  me  remind  you 
that  April  15th  Is  five  and  a  half  months 
away.  However,  you  only  have  60  days  to 
do  anything  about  keeping  as  much  of  what 
you've  earned  as  possible.  Every  year  people 
complain  that  they  paid  too  much  income 
tax.  Obviously,  tax  planning  thoughout  the 
year  is  preferable,  but  you  still  have  time 
to  act.  The  usual  year-end  stampede  for  tax 
shelters  will  run  Into  a  barbed  wire  fence 
hastily  thrown  up  by  the  House  Ways  & 
Means  Conunittee.  Termination  dates  for 
various  shelters  have  already  been  selected, 
regardless  of  when  approval  is  given.  Any 
tax -saving  actioi^  which  Ignores  these  dates 
is  a  gamble. 

Here  are  some  examples  which  affect  real 
Estate.  Prepaid  interest  will  be  dlsaUowed 
after  September  16,  1975.  Cash  basis  tax- 
payers wUl  be  allowed  to  deduct  Interest, 
only  In  the  period  to  which  It  relates.  Points 
paid  to  secure  a  loan,  usually  at  a  lower 
interest  rate,  would  be  deducted  over  the 
term  of  the  loan,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  taxpayer's  principal  residence.  The  treat- 
ment of  variable  Interest  rates  Is  still  under- 
going examination.  Retroactive  allocations 
of  Income  and  deductions  to  new  members 
of  a  partnership  would  end.  The  proposed 
plan  is  to  allow  partners  only  that  Income 
or  deduction  earned  while  a  member  of  the 
partnership.  Special  allocations  wUl  be 
tightened.  Translated  this  means  "the  Serv- 
ice" (Isnt  that  a  euphemism.)  Is  not  sure 
what  position  to  hold  and  will  decide  on  a 
case  by  case  basis. 

Essentially,  the  proposal  Is  to  allow  part- 
ners to  share  Income,  loss,  deduction,  or 
credit  in  the  same  proportion  as  income  Is 
allocated  or  in  proportion  to  their  capital 
contribution.  The  revised  rules  on  partner- 
ships  win  also  draatlcaUy  limit  the  addi- 
tional first  year  depreciation  at  the  partner* 
ship  level.  The  requirement  to  capitalize  or- 
ganization and  syndication  fees  Is  presumed 
In  this  legislation  rather  than  allowing  those 
fees  to  be  deducted  In  the  year  of  organiza- 
tion. These  changes  would  become  effective 
with  taxable  years  beginning  after  the  31st 
of  December,  1976.  Therefore,  there  Is  still 
time  to  beat  the  deadline,  but  make  cer- 
tain It  Is  a  good  Investment.  The  eradica- 
tion of  the  tax  sheltering  advantages  of 
apartment  ownership  will  slow  down  new 
construction  of  larger  apartment  complexes. 
Vacancy  rates  will  decline  and  rents  will 
rise.  1976  could  be  the  year  of  big  rent 
Jumps.  If  you  are  considering  such  shelters 
as  oil  and  gas,  farm  operations,  equipment 
leasing,  movies,  or  professional  sport  fran- 
chises, check  with  your  accountant  for  the 
ciirrent  status.  Some  are  already  cloaed  and 
the  others  will  be  significantly  modified  as 
of  the  end  of  this  year. 

But  what  about  the  bulk  of  the  taxpayers 
whose  Income  Is  derived  from  salary  or  wages 
and  for  whom  little  tax  break  legislation  Is 
ever  written?  They  have  carried  the  bulk  of 
the  tax  burden  in  the  U.S.  How  do  they  pro- 
tect what  Is  morally  theirs?  I  feel  constrained 
writing  about  tax  shelters,  but  more  so  as 
I  try  to  construct  a  tight  guideline  for  re- 
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duclng  one's  tax  burden,  especlaUy  If  one  Is 
earning  $6,000  to  tSO.OOO  annually.  So  let  me 
tell  you  what  I  think.  Millions  of  people  In 
this  country  feel  there  Is  something  wrong 
about  the  Income  tax,  but  they  cannot  iden- 
tify It.  They  also  feel  there  Is  something 
wrong  with  how  all  that  money  Is  spent. 

It  aU  seems  so  distant,  so  unbeatable,  so 
unfair,  and  they  want  to  fight  it,  but  the 
odds  seem  hopeless.  They  see  a  big  chunk 
taken  out  of  their  paychecks  weekly;  they 
are  writing  another  check  to  settle  the  "ac- 
count" each  April;  or  they  are  going  through 
a  lot  of  work,  time,  and  expense  to  get  the 
goverimient  to  give  back  their  own  money. 
So  most  people  knuckle  under  in  abject  des- 
pair, shrug  their  shoulders,  pay  their  "dues," 
and  get  on  about  their  biulness.  They  they 
remember,  "Wow,  this  Is  a  participatory 
democracy!  I  can  vote  and  change  all  this." 
So  they  go  to  the  polls  and  who  do  they  dis- 
cover will  be  waiting  for  them  but  Tweedle 
Dee  and  Tweedle  Dum.  Well,  that's  no  choice 
so  in  abject  despair  they  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders and  get  on  about  their  business. 

Well,  folks.  If  you  are  knocking  down  $6,000 
to  $30,000  gross  annually,  you  are  caught  In 
the  biggest  game  in  town.  It  Is  a  Ponzl 
scheme  of  the  highest  order  with  only  slight 
modifications.  Let  me  explain  a  Ponzl 
scheme.  Ponzl  persuaded  numerous  people  to 
invest  with  him  in  ventures  which  would 
yield  them  a  fabulous  return  on  their  money. 
Some  guys  invested,  and  Ponzl  used  the 
money  to  spark  up  his  own  image.  As  others 
began  to  invest,  Ponzl  used  the  second  round 
Investors*  money  to  pay  a  return  to  the  first 
round  of  Investors,  deducting  his  overhead, 
of  course.  Word  spread  like  wild  fire  about 
the  financial  wizardry  of  Ponzl.  People  rushed 
to  Ponzl  to  give  him  their  money  so  they 
too  could  gain  Instant  wealth,  but  Ponzl 
knew  and  others  found  out,  the  bubble  has 
to  burst  sometime.  And  that's  the  Income 
Tax  game  with  one  subtle  difference — Ponzl 
did  not  wear  a  gun.  Let's  leave  this  month 
on  an  upbeat.  Remember  it  Is  a  game — it  Is 
you  and  your  money  against  those  who  have 
other  plans  for  it.  But  they  have  written  a 
rule  book  which  gives  you  options  limited 
only  by  the  scope  of  your  imagination.  As 
with  any  game,  you  can  derive  great  pleasure 
when  playing  with  enthusiasm  and  great  Joy 
when  you  win.  And  you  can! 


CONGRESSMAN  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 
SENDS  NEWSLETTER  ON  THE 
WORK  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE 
94TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week. 
I  am  sending  a  newsletter  to  my  cMi- 
stituents  in  the  19th  Ohio  District  on  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  94th  Con- 
gress to  date.  My  newsletter  pays  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  legislative  efforts 
we  have  taken  to  improve  the  economy 
and  to  make  our  country  Independent  of 
foreign  energy  supplies.  I  am  inserting 
a  copy  of  my  newsletter  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  for  the  information  and  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Congress: 

CowowwiMAif  Chabus  j.  Cakmzt   Rzpobts 
Floif  WABKiif  oroif 

Dear  Friend:  I  would  like  to  report  to  you 
on  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Mth  Coo- 
greae  to  date. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  conflict  be- 
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twaen  th«  Presktont  and  the  Congreis.  How- 
•rer.  tbe  Mth  Congraw  has  not  allowed  dls- 
g^nement  with  tbe  Administration  to  lapse 
Into  stalemate.  Congress  has  ccxnpleted  ac- 
tion on  a  comprehenslTe  package  ot  Job 
stimulating  programs  Including  public  serv- 
ice Jobs,  small  biislnesB  loans,  and  summer' 
youth  Jobs.  The  economic  upsurge  we  are 
beginning  to  experience  Is  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  Congressional  tax-cut  that  put 
money  back  Into  people's  pockets.  This  was 
the  first  step  toward  restoration  of  confidence 
in  the  economy. 

However,  a  solution  to  the  twin  problems 
at  Inflation  and  high  tmsmployment  can 
only  be  achieved  by  our  country's  long-term 
Independence  of  foreign  energy  siqiplles. 

KjrXaOT  IMUKPUIUKNCX 

While  there  appears  to  be  no  immediate 
shortage  of  gasoline  or  other  fuels,  energy 
independenx^e  Is  the  most  lmp<»rtant  issue 
facing  America  today.  The  quadrupling  of 
oil  prices  during  tbe  1972  oil  embargo  has 
been  a  major  cause  of  our  ooxintry's  reces- 
sion. At  present  rates  of  consumption,  we 
wUl  be  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  60 
pocent  of  our  petroleum  needs  by  1980, 
leaving  America  to  the  political  whims  of 
foreign  governments.  To  counteract  this 
situation,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  number  of  bills  that  are  designed 
to  form  a  comprehensive  energy  plan.  These 
bills  are  as  follows: 

The  Emergency  Fetrolevim  Allocation  Act: 
"nils  Act  maintains  the  present  price  controls 
on  "old  oU"  at  95.35  per  barrel,  and  thus 
prevents  It  from  selling  at  the  world  price 
ot  $13  per  barrel.  ("Old  oU"  is  oil  which  was 
discovered  and  under  production  before 
1973).  These  controls  will  be  In  effect  until 
November  16,  1976,  by  which  time  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  agreement  on  a  comprehensive 
energy  package  will  be  reached.  (Now  Public 
Law) 

Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act  of 
1975:  This  Act  would  establish  a  uniform 
•7JS0  per  barrel  price  for  all  American  oil, 
well  below  the  current  price  of  013  per  bar- 
rel for  "new"  domestic  oil.  ("New  oil"  is  oil 
which  was  discovered  after  1972) .  It  also  calls 
for  a  freeze  on  gasoline  consumption  at  1973- 
1974  levels,  incentives  for  industries  to  con- 
vert from  natural  gas  to  coal,  and  standby 
gasoline  rationing  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent, after  Congressional  approval. 

Naval  petroleum  reserves:  This  legislation 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  one-bll- 
llbn  barrel  petroleum  reserve.  In  addition,  it 
allows  for  the  public  use  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  from  naval  petroleum  reserves.  This 
measure  will  help  guard  against  future  f<»-- 
elgn  oil  embargoes    (Now  in  tbe  Senate) 

EInergy  research  and  development  author- 
izations: This  bill  provides  96  billion  for 
research  and  development  of  alternative 
sources  of  energy  including  geothermal, 
solar,  hydrogen  fusion,  fossil,  wind,  and  tidal 
power  sources.  (Now  in  the  Senate) 

Energy  Conservation  and  Conversion  Act: 
If  signed  into  law,  this  Act  would  Impose 
oil  import  quotas,  establish  mandatory  fuel 
economy  standards  for  new  cars,  and  place 
an  excise  tax  on  tbe  industrial  use  of  oil 
and  natural  gas.  (Now  in  the  Senate) 

Against  this  reccsrd  of  Congressional  Initia- 
tives, President  Ford  has  imposed  a  92  per 
barrel  tariff  on  imported  oil,  and  has  pro- 
posed the  decontrol  of  prices  on  domestic  oil 
and  natural  gas.  All  of  these  Presidential 
actions  would  result  in  much  higher  energy 
bills  for  the  American  consumer.  The  Presi- 
dent continues  to  rely  on  substantial  price 
Increases  as  the  only  means  of  conserving 
energy. 

Ben:  example,  under  the  President's  plan  to 
deregulate  natural  gas,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress estimates  that  tbe  price  of  1,000  cubic 
faet  of  natural  gas  would  rise  to  an  average 
at  93.00  from  Its  present  selling  price  of  52«. 
The  projected  oost  to  American  consumers 
of  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas  would  be 
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917  Billion  per  year.  The  President's  entire 
energy  package  would  oost  the  American 
family  of  four  an  average  91,000  more  per 
year  in  higher  energy  prices,  and  could  only 
result  in  even  greater  windfall  profits  for 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry. 

THE   ECONOMY 

Congress  is  deeply  concerned  over  the  per- 
sistent, high  level  of  unemployment  through- 
out the  country.  A  major  Congressional  Ini- 
tiative was  an  emergency  employment  ap- 
propriation of  95.3  Billion,  designed  to  create 
1.6  million  Jobs  In  a  variety  of  public  and 
private  sector  activities.  The  President  vetoed 
this  bill. 

As  a  compromise.  Congress  later  passed  a 
9473  million  bUl  which  resulted  In  840.000 
Jobs  for  young  people  this  past  summer.  In 
addition,  Congress  passed  a  scaled-down  ap- 
propriation of  92.4  Billion  for  the  creation 
of  310,000  public  service  Jobs,  50,0(X)  public 
works  Jobs,  and  13,000  jobs  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. Both  of  these  bills  were  signed  Into 
law  by  the  President. 

Congress  also  enacted  the  "Emergency 
Housing  Act",  which  would  have  created  a 
program  of  mortgage  assistance  for  the  im- 
employed.  However,  the  President  vetoed  this 
bill  on  June  24,  1975.  Two  days  later.  Con- 
gress passed  a  scaled-down  version  of  this 
bill  which  the  President  then  signed  into 
law.  This  law  provides  loans  of  up  to  9250 
a  month  for  two  years  to  Jobless  homeowners 
who  are  unable  to  meet  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments. It  also  allows  for  the  purchase  of 
mortgage  loans  at  below  market  Interest 
rates  as  a  way  of  stimulating  the  construc- 
tion of  400,000  new  homes  for  middle-income 
families.  This  provision  is  expected  to  create 
thousands  of  Jobs  in  the  depressed  housing 
Industry. 

Other  major  economic  measures  passed  by 
Congress  include : 

Unemployment  benefits:  Tbia  legislation 
continues  tbe  program  of  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  for  65  weeks 
for  covered  workers,  and  39  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  persons  who  are  not 
covered  by  regular  federal-state  plans.  (Now 
Public  Law) 

RaUroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
amendments:  This  new  law  Increases  un- 
employment and  sickness  benefits  for  rail- 
road workers  from  the  present  912.70  per 
day  to  a  924  per  day  maximum.  (Now  Public 
Law) 

Local  Public  Works  Act  of  1976:  Awaiting 
final  action  Is  legislation  authorizing  96  bil- 
lion for  the  construction  and  repair  of  pub- 
lic buildings  and  facilities  around  the  coun- 
try. These  projects  would  create  approxi- 
mately 200,000  jobs. 

FKKSmXMT  rOSO'S  TSX-CT7T  PEOPOSALS 

On  October  6,  1976,  President  Ford  an- 
nounced hlB  proposal  to  reduce  taxes  by  928 
Billion,  provided  that  Congress  reduce  fed- 
eral programs  by  an  equal  amount. 

The  President's  proposal  is  political  In  that 
It  would  reduce  taxes  before  the  1976  presi- 
dential election,  while  the  massive  cut-backs 
In  federal  programs  would  not  be  felt  until 
after  the  election.  Moreover,  these  tax  cuts 
would  favor  wealthy  individuals  and  large 
corporations,  but  provide  very  little  tax  re- 
lief for  hard-pressed,  middle-income  people. 

TO  finance  his  tax-cut  proposals.  President 
Ford  has  proposed  an  equal  928  Billion  re- 
duction in  key  federal  programs.  If  his  past 
vetoes  of  legislation  passed  by  Congress  are 
any  guide  to  the  future,  we  can  expect  wide- 
spread reductions  In  such  areas  as  Social 
siecurlty  benefits,  veterans'  pensions,  food 
stamps,  child  nutrition,  health  services,  ed- 
ucation, and  public  employment  programs. 
Left  untouched  would  be  the  defense  and 
f(H«lgn  aid  budgets. 

As  yotir  Congressman,  I  will  continue  to 
vote  to  eliminate  unnecessary  foreign  aid 
and  military  spending,  as  well  as  any  other 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  However,  I 
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will  continue  to  support  legislation  which 
helps  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  unemployed, 
the  handicapped,  and  provides  funds 
for  much-needed  health  and  education 
programs. 

SERVICE   TO    MT   CONSTrTUXNTS 

My  staff  and  I  are  always  ready  to  serve 
the  citizens  of  the  19th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict In  every  possible  way.  There  are  two 
full-time  district  offices  for  this  purpose.  One 
is  located  at  1008  Wick  Building  In  Youngs- 
town  (tel.  no.  746-8071,  ext.  3345),  for  the 
residents  of  Mahoning  County.  The  other  i» 
located  in  Boom  17  of  the  Post  Ofllce  Build- 
ing at  201  High  Street,  N.E.,  in  Warren  (tel. 
no.  399-6725),  for  the  residents  of  Trumbull 
Covmty.  In  addition,  there  is  a  pturt-tlme 
district  office  In  the  basement  of  the  Post 
Office  Building,  43  Vf.J^gjiiiAvenue,  in  Nlles 
(tel.  no.  652-9079) .  for  residents  of  that  area. 
The  Nlles  office  is  open  Mond&y,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  from  1:(X)  p.m.  to  4:00  pjn. 

As  a  result  of  the  "Privacy  Act  of  1974," 
an  Important  change  has  been  made  In  the 
way  constituent  services  are  performed.  In 
December,  1074,  Congress  passed,  and  the 
President  signed,  the  "Privacy  Act  of  1974," 
Public  Law  93-579.  The  piupose  of  this  law 
is  to  protect  the  individual  against  invasions 
of  privacy  by  the  Federal  Goverimient. 

A  key  provision  of  the  "Privacy  Act"  pro- 
hibits Federal  agencies  and  departments  from 
disclosing  the  records  of  any  person  without 
a  written  request  by,  or  the  prior  written 
consent  of,  the  person  to  whom  the  records 
pertain.  I,  therefore,  cannot  Intervene  on 
behalf  of  a  person  who  has  a  problem  with 
the  Federal  Government  vmless  and  until 
that  person:  1)  formally  requests  my  assist- 
ance In  writing,  and  2)  gives  me  written  per- 
mission to  obtain  the  Information  necessary 
to  process  his  or  her  request  for  assistance. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  advised  me  that  it  will  not  be  able  to 
furnish  a  comprehensive  reply  to  an  inquiry 
In  behalf  of  a  serviceman  without  a  writtoi 
authorization  for  release  of  personal  or  con- 
fidential information  signed  by  the  service- 
man himself.  The  Veterans  Administration 
also  has  Informed  me  that  tbe  V.A.  will  be 
luiable  to  furnish  a  meaningful  response  to 
my  inquiry  in  behalf  of  a  constituent  with- 
out a  letter  from  that  constituent  requesting 
my  assistance. 

I  beUeve  that  the  "Privacy  Act  of  1974"  Is 
a  good  law,  and  I  urge  all  residents  of  the 
19th  Congressional  District  to  cooperate  with 
me  In  compliance  with  It. 

If  you  ever  have  a  problem  involving  tbe 
Federal  Government,  or  If  you  would  like 
information  on  legislation  in  Congress,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  one  of  tbe  dis- 
trict offices,  or  write  to  me  at  1714  Longworth 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20615. 


THINKING  LIKE  A  MOUNTAIN 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  excerpt  from  "A  Sand  County 
Almanac,"  by  the  late  Aide  Leopold,  was 
recently  reprinted  in  the  Autumn  1975 
Issue  of  the  Wildlife  Review,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Recreation  and 
Conservation  of  British  Columbia,  Can- 
ada. Mr.  Leopold's  book  is  a  classic  on 
the  theme  of  man's  relationship  with  his 
environment,  and  this  statement  Is  a 
particularly  eloquent  defense  of  the  need 
for  balance  tn  our  ecosystem.  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues: 
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Tbikkino  Likx  a  Mountain 
(By  Aldo  Leoptdd) 
A  deep  chesty  bawl  echoes  from  rlmrock 
to  rlmrock,  rolls  down  the  mounUin,  and 
fades  into  the  far  blackness  of  the  night. 
It  is  an  outburst  of  wild  defiant  sorrow,  and 
of  contempt  for  all  the  adversities  of  the 
world. 

Every  living  thing  (and  perhaps  many  a 
dead  one  as  well)  pays  heed  to  that  call.  To 
the  deer  It  is  a  reminder  of  the  way  of  all 
flesh,  to  the  pine  a  forecast  of  midnight 
scuffles  and  of  blood  upon  the  sncMr,  to  the 
coyote  a  promise  of  gleanings  to  come,  to  the 
cowman  a  threat  of  red  ink  at  the  bank,  to 
the  hunter  a  challenge  of  fang  against  bul- 
let. Tet  behind  these  obvious  and  immediate 
bopes  and  fears  there  lies  a  deeper  meaning, 
Icnown  only  to  the  mountain  Itself.  Only  the 
mountain  has  lived  long  enough  to  listen 
objectively  to  the  howl  of  a  wolf. 

Those  unable  to  decipher  the  hidden 
meaning  know  nevertheless  that  Is  there, 
for  it  is  felt  in  all  wolf  country,  and  dte- 
ttngulshes  that  country  from  all  other  land. 
It  tingles  in  the  spine  of  all  who  hear  wolves 
by  night,  or  who  scan  their  tracks  by  day. 
Even  without  sight  or  sound  of  wolf,  It  Is 
implicit  in  a  hundred  small  events:  the  mid- 
night whinny  of  a  pack  horse,  the  rattle  of 
rolling  rocks,  the  bound  of  a  fieeing  deer, 
the  way  shadows  He  under  the  spruces.  Only 
the  ineducable  tyro  can  fall  to  sense  the 
presence  or  absence  of  wolves,  or  the  fact 
that  mountains  have  a  secret  opinion  about 
them. 

My  own  conviction  on  this  score  dates  from 
the  day  I  saw  a  wolf  die.  We  were  eating 
lunch  on  a  high  rlmrock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  turbulent  river  elbowed  its  way.  We 
saw  what  we  thought  was  a  doe  fording  the 
torrent,  her  breast  awash  In  white  water. 
When  she  climbed  the  bank  toward  us  and 
shook  her  tail,  we  realized  our  error:  it  was 
a  wolf.  A  half-dozen  others,  evidently  grown 
pups,  sprang  from  tbe  willows  and  all  Joined 
in  a  welcoming  melee  of  wagging  tails  and 
playful  mauUngs.  What  was  literally  a  pile 
of  wolves  writhed  and  tumbled  in  tbe  centre 
of  an  open  flat  at  the  foot  of  our  rlmrock. 

In  those  days  we  had  never  heard  of  pass- 
ing up  a  chance  to  kill  a  wolf.  In  a  second  we 
were  pumping  lead  Into  the  pack,  but  with 
more  excitement  than  accuracy:  bow  to  aim 
a  steep  downhill  shot  is  always  confusing. 
When  our  rlfies  were  empty,  the  old  wolf 
was  down,  and  a  pup  was  dragging  a  leg  into 
Impassable  slide-rocks. 

We  reached  the  old  wolf  In  time  to  watch 
a  fierce  green  fire  dying  in  her  eyes.  I  realized 
then,  and  have  known  ever  since,  that  there 
was  something  new  to  me  In  those  eyes — 
something  known  only  to  her  and  to  the 
mountain.  I  was  young  then,  and  fuU  of  trlg- 
ger-ltch;  I  thought  that  because  fewer 
wolves  meant  more  deer  that  no  wolves 
would  mean  a  hunter's  paradise.  But  after 
seeing  the  green  fire  die,  I  sensed  that 
neither  the  wolf  nor  the  mountain  agreed 
with  such  a  view. 

Since  then  I  have  lived  to  see  state  after 
state  extirpate  Its  wolves.  I  have  watched 
the  face  of  many  a  newly  wolfless  mountain, 
and  seen  the  south-facing  slopes  wrinkle  with 
a  maze  of  new  deer  trails.  I  have  seen  every 
bush  and  seedling  browsed,  first  to  anaemic 
desuetude,  and  to  death.  I  have  seen  every 
edible  tree  defoliated  to  the  height  of  a 
saddlebom.  Such  a  mountain  looks  as  If 
someone  had  given  God  a  new  pnmlng- 
shears,  and  forbidden  Him  all  other  exercise. 
In  the  end  the  starved  '  ones  of  the  hoped- 
for  deer  herd,  dead  of  Its  own  too-much, 
bleach  with  the  bones  of  the  dead  sage,  or 
moulder  under  the  high-lined  junipers. 

I  now  suspect  that  Just  as  a  deer  herd 
lives  in  mortal  fear  of  Its  wolves,  ao  does 
a  mountain  live  In  mortal  fear  of  Its  deer. 
And  perhaps  with  better  cause,  for  while  a 
buck  puUed  down  by  wolves  can  be  replaced 
in  two  or  three  years,  a  range  pulled  down 
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by  too  many  deer  may  fall  of  replacement  In 
as  many  decades. 

So  also  with  cows.  The  cowman  who  cleaois 
his  range  of  wolves  does  not  realize  that  he 
Is  taking  over  the  wolf's  job  of  trlmimng  the 
herd  to  fit  the  range.  He  has  not  learned 
to  think  like  a  mountain.  Hence  we  have 
dustbowls,  and  rivers  washing  the  future 
Into  the  sea. 

We  all  strive  for  safety,  prosperity,  com- 
fort, long  life,  and  dullness.  The  deer  strives 
with  his  supple  legs,  the  cowman  with  trap 
and  poison,  the  statesman  with  pen,  the 
most  of  us  with  machines,  votes,  and  dol- 
lars, but  It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing: 
Peace  In  our  time.  A  measiire  of  success  in 
this  Is  all  well  enough,  and  perhaps  Is  a 
requisite  to  objective  thinking,  but  too  much 
safety  seems  to  yield  only  danger  in  the  long 
run.  Perhaps  this  is  behind  Thoreau's  dic- 
tum: In  wildness  is  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  hidden  meaning  in 
the  howl  of  the  wolf,  long  known  among 
mountains,  but  seldom  perceived  among 
men. 

HEARINGS  HELD  ON  THE  COSTS 
AND  EFFECTS  OP  CHRONIC,  LOW- 
LEVEL  POLLUTION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  considerable 
interest  in  the  press,  within  the  scientific 
community,  on  television,  and  in  the 
public  at  large,  on  the  costs  and  effects 
of  chronic,  low  levels  of  pollution  upon 
agriculture,  climate,  plant  and  animal, 
and  especially  human  life.  Part  of  this 
interest  and  concern  is  generated  by  the 
fact  that  people  are  seeing  the  effects  of 
such  pollution  themselves  as  their  local 
plant  and  animal  life  changes,  and  seeing 
friends  or  family  members  suffer  from 
some  disease  which  is  caused  by  environ- 
mental pollution. 

Some  of  this  exposure  to  pollutants  is 
in  the  workplace,  some  of  it  is  in  the  food, 
some  of  it  is  in  the  air  and  water  we  must 
all  use.  The  existing  Federal  and  State 
laws  and  regulations  do  not  completely 
protect  us  from  these  pollutants,  even 
in  theory,  but  if  they  were  adequate  au- 
thority for  regulatory  action,  the  state 
of  the  knowledge  for  most  pollutants  is, 
in  general,  inadequate  for  making  indis- 
putable enforcement  decisions. 

The  consequences  of  this  lack  of 
knowledge  usually  results  in  continued 
exposure  to  a  substance  which  is  harm- 
ful, but  we  do  not  yet  know  how  harmful, 
and  we  wait  for  more  "data"  which  usu- 
ally means  more  "damage." 

The  Federal  Government,  which  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  and  pro- 
vided the  major  resources  for  research 
on  this  subject,  has  not  organized  or 
funded  that  research  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary information  for  effective  decision- 
making. The  general  issue  of  the  costs 
and  effects  of  chronic  exposure  to  low- 
levels  of  pollutants,  and  the  related  prob- 
lems of  testing,  monitoring,  standard 
setting,  resource  allocation,  and  envi- 
ronmental management,  have  been  the 
subject  of  investigations  by  the  Environ- 
ment and  the  Atmosphere  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, and  will  be  the  subject  of  exten- 
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slve  hearings  before  this  subcommittee, 
beginning  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  prepared  a  very 
thorough  overview  document  to  the  En- 
vironment and  Atmosphere  Subcommit- 
tee, which  will  be  published  later  this 
week,  which  I  believe  sets  the  stage  for 
extensive  further  congressional  investi- 
gations. The  CRS  report,  "Low-Level, 
Chronic  Pollutants  in  the  Environment," 
was  prepared  by  the  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Division,  with  major  contributions 
from  the  American  Law  Division  and  the 
Science  Policy  Research  Division. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this  is- 
sue, and  the  obvious  interest  of  Members 
and  staff,  as  demonstrated  by  the  inter- 
est in  the  CBS  news  special,  "The  Ameri- 
can Way  of  Cancer."  I  would  like  to  out- 
line the  major  points  that  were  presented 
in  the  CRS  study. 

In  the  case  of  health  effects,  the  CRS 
study  foimd: 

(1)  With  control  of  major  Infectious  dis- 
eases nearly  complete,  chronic  pollution  In- 
duced damage  to  human  health  has  become 
one  of  our  most  serious  medical  problems. 
There  is  general  recognition,  for  instance, 
that  the  great  majority  of  all  human  cancer 
is  triggered  by  exposure  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances in  the  environment. 

(2)  Our  abilities  even  to  correctly  diagnose 
chemically  Induced  health  effects  are  so  lim- 
ited that  we  probably  only  recognize  a  small 
portion  of  the  damage.  The  study  quoted 
Nobel  Laureate  Joshua  Lederberg's  observa- 
tion that  "If  the  malformation  induced  by 
thalidomide  were  a  mental  retardation  of  10 
percent  of  I.Q.  Instead  of  a  highly  character- 
istic and  unusual  deformation  of  the  limbs, 
in  an  equal  number  of  subjects,  we  would  be 
unaware  of  it  to  this  day." 

(3)  The  costs  to  society  of  environmental 
pollutant  linked  disease  are  staggering.  The 
costs  of  cancer  alone  are  estimated  at  11 
billion  doUars  per  year,  of  which  70  to  90  per- 
cent may  be  pollutant  related.  But  cancer 
just  happens  to  be  relatively  easily  recog- 
nized; there  may  be  chronic  respiratory  and 
neurological  effects,  as  well  as  genetic  lesions, 
with  even  greater  economic  costs. 

(4)  Our  current  testing  methods,  while 
often  arduoiu  and  expensive,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  to  detect  effects  of  agenU 
which  might  cause  as  many  as  hundreds  of 
deaths  annually,  or  even  far  greater  niunbers 
of  sub-lethal ,  debilitating  effects  or  future 
genetic  harm. 

(6)  The  significance  and  costs  of  environ- 
mental pollutant  caused  disease  has  not  been 
reflected  in  Federal  research  emphasis.  Only 
about  10  T,  of  the  budget  of  the  National  can- 
cer program  has  gone  Into  environmental 
chemical  carcinogenesis,  despite  consensus 
on  this  as  a  causal  factor. 

(6)  Because  tbe  effects  of  chronic  pol- 
lutant induced  health  damage  are  so  different 
from  the  acute  problems  of  infectious  disease 
and  Injury  with  which  we  are  more  familiar, 
traditional  legal  concepts  of  showing  cause 
and  effect  are  proving  Inapplicable  to  the 
justification  of  standard  setting  in  the 
chronic  exposure  domain.  The  legal  and  sci- 
entific controversy  over  the  Reserve  Mining 
case  and  the  case  of  Ethyl  Corporation  vs. 
EPA  (phase  out  of  lead  in  gasoline)  show 
that  a  better  match  is  needed  between  the 
nature  of  research  results  In  chronic 
pollution  effects,  and  standard  setting 
methodology. 

In  the  areas  of  agriculture  and  ecologi- 
cal effects,  the  CRS  study  foimd: 

(1)  Deq>lte  the  tremendous  economic  and 
htmuui  value  of  our  agriculture  production 
we  have  made  very  little  progress  In  under- 
standing how  to  measure  pollution  damage  to 
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•grtculture  ytolds.  The  study  noted  that 
"although  air  pollution  problems  haye 
efaaoged  from  local  visible  issues  to  that  of 
an  Invisible  plague,  the  means  of  identifying 
air  pollution  damage  bad  not  changed  slg- 
nlilcantly  over  the  past  6  decades." 

(3)  Even  with  our  very  minimal  ability  to 
measure  chronic  poUutlon  damage  to  plant 
growth,  the  study  points  out  that  there  are 
stUl  many  canes  where  It  Is  clear  that  injury 
occurs  "at  levels  far  below  existing  sec- 
ondary standards."  As  Just  one  example,  ex- 
posure of  alXaUa  to  S02  concentrations  al- 
lowed by  secondary  standards  can  result  In 
leaf  Injury  ranging  to  nearly  20  percent.  The 
researchers  noted  In  conclusion  that  "the 
range  of  damages  at  various  combinations  of 
pollutants  ralsss  a  serious  question  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  secondary  standards." 

(3)  Both  agricultural  and  ecological  dam- 
age now  extends  far  beyond  the  areas  where 
polluting  activities  are  concentrated,  and 
many  pcdlutants  have  significant  global  dis- 
tribution. 

(4)  We  have.  In  this  country,  no  coherent 
system  of  monitoring  general  ecological  ef- 
fects of  chronic  pollution.  For  Instance,  de- 
q>lte  world-wide  recognition  of  the  baz<ird8 
of  "acid  rain"  caused  by  chronic  air  pollution, 
the  U3.  has  "no  organized  and  systematic 
or  consistent  way  to  monitor  the  changes  that 
occur  in  the  chemistry  of  precipitation."  This 
compares  with  a  European  system  which  has 
been  continuously  operated  since  1947,  and 
with  a  very  extensive  Swedish  effort  which 
has  subjected  about  ^  of  Its  total  ralnfaU 
run-off  to  regular  chemical  analysis  for  more 
than  ten  years. 

(5)  Not  only  Is  our  ecological  research  and 
monitoring  in  a  primitive  state,  but  we  have 
not  even  taken  any  administrative  steps  to 
begin  to  remedy  the  situation.  The  responsi- 
bility for  coordination  and  insivance  of  ade- 
quate ecological  research  and  baseline  data 
has  not  been  accepted  by,  or  assigned  to,  any 
Federal  agency.  Thoiigb  a  committee  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  the 
Federal  Council  on  Science  and  Technology 
reviewed  Federal  ecological  research  In  1973 
and  found  serious  deficiencies,  the  recom- 
mendations for  remedy  have  not  been  acted 
on. 

In  the  case  of  climate,  the  CRS  study 
found: 

(1)  We  are  becoming  more  aware  that  sub- 
stantial climate  change  can  be  much  more 
npM  than  has  sometimes  been  supposed. 
This,  coupled  with  the  recently  observed 
sensitivity  of  world  food  supply  to  the 
weather  In  key  producing  areas,  makes  the 
assessment  of  man's  role  in  perturbing  cli- 
mate an  vu-gent  need. 

(3)  Though  the  data  gathering  effort  so  far 
has  been  minimal,  evidence  already  Indicates 
that  the  pollutants  of  cities,  and  the  changes 
of  surface  properties  of  the  earth  caused  by 
man's  activities,  definitely  affect  climate  In 
regions  surrounding  urban  settlements. 

(3)  Because  of  the  difficulty  In  distin- 
guishing man-made  change  from  natural 
cycles,  we  are  unable  to  judge  with  cxurent 
monitoring  efforts  the  role  of  human  activity 
In  causing  the  current  world-wide  cooling 
trend. 

-*  (4)  Considering  the  immense  stakes  In- 
volved m  any  gambles  on  Inadvertent  cli- 
mate modification,  full  support  by  the  VS. 
ot  global  monitoring  and  baseline  measure- 
ment sboiild  be  given  high  priority. 

The  CRS  study  clearly  Identified  a 
number  of  research  issues: 

(1)  A  key  to  many  aspects  of  better  under- 
standing of  chronic  pollution  effects  will  be 
better  ooordlnAtlon  and  organization  of  Md- 
erml  environmental  research  and  develop- 
nwrnt.  and  better  coordination  of  the  Federal 
program  with  state,  local  and  regional  ef- 
forts. TTie  chronic  effects  are  often  diffuse 
and.  while  serious,  not  necessarily  dramatic. 
The  study  at  low-level  poUutants,  then,  re- 
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qulreb  more  coordination  and  care  than  has 
been  needed  for  acute  levels  of  pollution. 

(2)  The  amount  of  research  in  these  areas 
ought  to  more  nearly  correspond  to  the  po- 
tential costs  of  chronic  pollution  effects. 
These  are  only  vaguely  known,  but  appear 
to  be  on  a  scale  which  would  Indicate  a 
much  greater  relative  emphasis  in  the  Fed- 
eral health  and  environmental  programs.  Re- 
search ought  to  be  addressed.  In  fact,  to  de- 
termining the  true  costs  so  that  we  could 
better  judge  how  critical  the  problem  Is  and 
how  regulatory  actions  can  be  best  balanced 
against  economic  and  other  societal  values. 

(3)  New  approaches  to  detecting  and  pre- 
dicting health  effects  are  lu-gently  needed  to 
intelligently  nianage  chronic  pollutants.  Epi- 
demiological and  health  survey  studies  may 
need  to  be  expanded  relative  to  traditional 
laboratory  approaches. 

(4)  Ecological  research,  and  especially  well 
coordinated  monitoring  to  establish  base- 
lines and  trends  of  pollutants  and  ecological 
health,  are  very  tirgently  needed.  A  first 
step  will  be  to  designate  responsibility  for 
development  of  a  coordinated  program  us- 
ing all  the  resources  available  In  Federal, 
State  and  local  environmental  authorities 
as  well  as  in  academic  and  other  private 
institutions. 

(5)  Similar  coordinated  monitoring,  and 
full  participation  in  international,  global 
efforts,  is  needed  in  climate  research.  The 
potential  adverse  effects  of  inadvertent  cli- 
mate modification  are  so  great  that  a  very 
large  research  effort  is  easily  justified. 

The  hearings  begin  Friday,  November  7, 
and  continue  on  the  10-14  and  end  on 
November  17.  They  will  be  held  in  the  morn- 
ings at  9  am  Nov.  7.  11  &  12  and  at  10  am 
Nov.  10.  13.  14,  17,  and  wUl  be  In  2335  Ray- 
burn  Office  Bldg. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  list  of  witnesses  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environment  and  the 
Atmosphere: 

STTBCOMMrrm:  on  the  Envibonment  akd  the 
Atmosphere    Wiinkss    List 

Hearings  on  costs  and  chronic  effects  of 
low-level  pollutants. 

Friday,  November  7 — 9:00  a.m.,  2325 
RHOB:  Cost  Analysis — Health — 

Mr.  John  A.  Busterud,  Member,  The  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality 

Dr.  Lester  B.  Lave,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Economics,  Graduate 
School  of  Industrial  Administration,  Car- 
negle-Mellon  University,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr.  James  Llverman,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Environment  and  Safety,  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
Accompanied  by:  Dr.  Chester  R.  Richmond, 
Dr.  John  B.  Storer,  Dr.  Alvin  M.  Weinberg, 
Dr.  James  V.  Neel,  Dr.  Warren  Sinclair. 

Monday,  November  10 — 10:00  a.m.,  2325 
RHOB:  Health— 

Dr.  Roy  Albert,  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Health  and  Biological  Ef- 
fects, Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Burger.  Jr.,  Member,  Staff 
of  the  Science  Advisor  to  the  President  and 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  Office,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Tuesday,  November  11 — 9:00  a.m.,  2325 
RHOB:  Health  Epidemiology — 

Dr.  David  F.  Rail,  Director,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Environmental  Health  Science  and 
Chairman  HEW  Committee  to  Coordinate 
Toxicology  and  Related  Programs.  Accom- 
panied by:  Dr.  Morris  Crammer,  Dr.  John 
Flnklea,  Dr.  Marvin  Schneiderman,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert N.  Hoover. 

Dr.  Marvin  8.  Legator,  Professor,  Brown 
University  and  the  Miriam  Hospital,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island. 

Wednesday,  November  12 — 9:00  a.m.,  2325 
RHOB:    Agriculture   and   Ecology — 

Dr.  Ralph  J.  McCracken,  Associate  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
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ice,  USDA.  Accompanied  by:  Dr.  Howard  Heg- 
gestad.  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heck,  Dr.  Donald  D 
Krlcek. 

Dr.  O.  C.  Taylor,  University  of  California, 
Riverside,  Ca. 

Dr.  William  J.  Manning,  Suburban  Ex- 
periment Station,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Dr.  Stanley  R.  Euarbex.  Accompanied  by: 
Dr.  John  Hansen,  Dr.  Patrick  Coyne,  Dr. 
Lee  Eberhardt. 

Thursday,  November  13 — 10:00  a.m.,  233S 
RHOB:  Climate — 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Epstein,  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator, Environmental  Monitoring  and  Pre- 
diction, NOAA. 

Dr.  James  McQulgg,  Director,  Center  for 
Climatic  and  Environmental  Assessment, 
NOAA  (Columbia.  Missouri) . 

Dr.  Joseph  iCnox,  Division  Leader,  Atmos- 
pheric and  Geophysics  Division,  Llvermore 
Laboratory,  Llvermore,  California. 

mday,  November  14 — 10:00  ajn.,  3336 
RHOB:  Weather— Wildlife— Water— 

Dr.  Helmut  Landsberg,  Acting  Director, 
Institute  for  Fluid  Dynamics  and  Applied 
Mathematics,  University  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  LucUle  Stickel,  Director  of  Environ- 
mental Studies,  Patuxent  Research  Center, 
U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service. 

Dr.  Robert  Harris,  Environmental  Den- 
fense  Fund. 

Monday,  November  17 — 10:00  ajn.,  2335 
RHOB:    Assessment — Need   for   Standards— 

Dr.  James  McNesby,  Chief.  Office  of  Air 
and  Water  Measurement,  and  Mr.  Philip  La- 
fleur.  Chief.  Analytical  Chemistry,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Dr.  Paul  Phelps,  Division  of  Biology  and 
Medicine,  Llvermore  Laboratory,  Llvermore, 
California. 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  STEELJAW 
TRAP 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealter,  there  are  several  trapping 
devices  readily  available  which  I  believe 
to  be  acceptable,  effective  substitutes  for 
the  cruel  steeUaw  leghold  trap.  In  light 
of  the  upcoming  November  17  and  18 
hearings  on  legislation  I  introduced 
(HJl.  66),  which  would  discourage  the 
use  of  such  traps;  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Record  a  description  of  the 
various  alternative  devices  to  the  leghold 
traps. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Pacts 
About  Furs,  a  publication  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Institute.  It  provides  us  with  a 
detailed  description  of  two  alternative 
trapping  devices — quick-killing  traps 
and  cage  traps,  which  &re  used  exten- 
sively in  foreign  countries: 

Othb  Mxans  OF  Taking  thi  Wild 

Fttrbxarers 

qxncx-killing  tkaps 

In  determining  whether  a  killer  tri^  is 
acceptable  as  a  substitute  for  the  cruel  leg- 
hold  trap,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  upon 
some  practical  criterion  of  humaneness, 
e.g.  90  animals  killed  rapidly  and  humanely 
per  100  animals  caught.  The  break-back 
mouse  trap  Is  known  to  everyone.  It  presents 
no  difficulty  to  the  setter  and  usuaUy,  though 
not  always,  achieves  a  quick  kUl.  Fc»'  animals 
up  to  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  a  killer  trap  can 
be  one  that  is  fairly  light  and  easily  manip- 
ulated. For  the  larger  furbearws,  kiUer 
traps  miut,  of  necessity,  be  strong,  dangerous 
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Instruments,  since  they  have  to  give  the 
animal  a  lethal  blow.  They  must,  theref(H«, 
be  carefully  set  and  placed  in  order  to 
avoid  accidents  to  human  beings  and 
domestic  animals.  This  fact,  and  their  weight 
and  cost,  are  their  great  disadvantages.  For 
the  smaller  furbearers,  killer  traps  could  be 
used  much  more  than  they  are. 

BRITAIN 

For  many  years  the  Royal  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  the  Uni- 
versities Federation  for  Animal  Welfare 
(UFAW)  struggled  to  end  the  widespread 
leg-hold  trapping  of  rabbits  In  Britain.  At 
last.  In  1954,  the  Ministry  of  Agrlcultvire  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
for  Scotland  set  up  a  Humane  Traps  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  select  approved  traps 
to  replace  leg-hold  traps.  The  Committee 
examined  the  traps  submitted  to  it  by  design- 
ers and  carried  out  field  trials  on  those 
likely  to  catch  humanely  either  by  a  quick 
kill  or  alive.  Research  was  concentrated  on 
finding  a  trap  to  kill  rabbits  In  burrows, 
because  It  had  already  become  Ulegal,  In  1939, 
to  set  leg-hold  traps  for  rabbits  except  in 
rabbit  boles.  The  most  successfvil  design  was 
found  to  be  based  on  a  pair  of  arms  striking 
almost  vertically  so  as  to  give  the  victim  a 
lethal  blow  on  the  head  or  neck  and  to 
bold  It. 

CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

The  most  satisfactory  trap  used  Is  the  Vic- 
tor Conlbear  which  was  Invented  and  devel- 
oped by  Frank  Conlbear,  a  trapper  In  British 
Columbia,  and  came  on  the  market  In  1958. 
The  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Fur- 
bearing  Animals  first  recognized  the  potential 
of  Conlbear's  work,  and  was  supported  by 
the  Canadian  Association  for  Humane  Trap- 
ping, the  Vancouver  SPCA,  the  British 
Columbia  SPCA,  and  Eric  Collier,  a  trapper 
and  writer.  In  assisting  Mr.  Conlbear.  It  Is  a 
vertical  break-back  trap  which  Is  triggered 
off  when  an  animal  touches  two  wire 
whiskers.  It  has  been  described  as  working 
like  an  egg-beater.  As  the  animal  Is  caught, 
the  trap  tends  to  spring  up,  which  has  the 
humane  advantage  that  It  makes  a  lethal 
blow  to  the  head  more  Ukely.  Because  of  the 
shape  of  the  trap.  It  can  have  one,  two,  or 
occasionally,  three  striking  surfaces,  depend- 
ing on  the  position  of  the  trapped  animal. 

The  Conlbear  No.  120,  with  a  jaw  spread 
of  41/2"  X  4V4"  and  a  double  spring  which 
increases  the  striking  power,  Is  satisfactory 
for  muskrat,  but  occasionally  catches  them 
too  far  back.  In  the  opinion  of  a  British  ex- 
pert. It  could  be  used  for  taking  squirrel  In 
artificial  tunnels.  Mink,  which  are  very  quick 
and  have  strong  neck  and  shoulder  muscles, 
are  difficult  to  catch  humanely  in  the  Conl- 
bear, and  western  mink  are  larger  than 
eastern. 

The  Conlbear  No.  330,  with  a  jaw  spread 
of  10"  X  10",  is  very  reliable  for  beaver, 
especially  when  used  as  a  drowning  set,  and 
It  will  kill  coypu.  It  Is  also  used  successfully 
for  otter,  wolf  (head  set),  fisher,  badger, 
marten,  coyote,  fox,  raccoon,  lynx  and 
wolverine.  It  ts  a  fierce  Instrument  which  has 
to  be  set  with  the  aid  of  a  rope.  In  January, 
1971,  a  trapper  In  Ontario  reported  on  the 
Conlbear  330  to  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Humane  Trapping  as  follows: 

"We  were  able  this  year  to  observe  how 
fast  a  Conlbear  trap  will  kill  a  beaver.  Mrs. 
H.  and  myself  were  checking  our  traps  by 
canoe.  When  the  prow  of  the  canoe  was  about 
5  ft.  from  the  trap  a  large  beaver  came  out 
of  the  lodge  and  was  caught  in  the  trap.  It 
made  4  spashes  with  Its  tall  and  that  was  It. 
By  the  time  I  come  to  the  trap  It  was  dead. 
The  canoe  Is  14  ft.  so  we  travelled  about  19 
ft.  from  the  time  the  trap  went  off  till  I  was 
able  to  get  a  hold  on  the  trap.  Time  about  3 
or  4  seconds  or  less.  On  checking  the  beaver 
It  was  caught  on  the  neck  and  had  a  broken 
neck." 

In  the  UJ3.A.  the  Conlbear  has  been  sue- 
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cessf  ully  used  to  control  beaver  and  muskrat 
damage.  This  trap  Is  dangerous  to  children 
and  domestic  ^tnimain  when  set  on  land,  and 
for  this  reason  Its  use  Is  prohibited  In  some 
heavily  populated  parts  of  the  U.SA.  Its 
use  Is  not  restricted  In  Canada. 

Since  19S3  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Humane  Trapping  has  organized  a  trap-ex- 
change program.  A  trapper  can  exchange  one 
leg-hold  trap  In  good  working  order  for  one 
Conlbear.  Three  thousand  traps  have  been 
thus  exchanged.  The  Association  recommends 
Conlbear  No.  120,  which  has  a  double  spring, 
rather  than  No.  110.  It  has  withdrawn  No.  220 
from  its  exchange  program,  as  Its  Impact 
energy  and  closing  time  are  not  as  yet  good 
enough.  It  recommends  No.  330. 

The  Conlbear  trap  Is  made  by  the  Wood- 
stream  Corporation  (formerly  the  Animal 
Trap  Company  of  America).  Lltitz,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Niagara  Falls,  Canada:  also  by 
Blake  and  Lamb,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  218,  Cam- 
bridge, New  York.  It  Is  advertised  In  current 
trap  catalogues. 

The  WUdllfe  Branch  of  the  Manitoba  De- 
partment of  Mines  and  Natural  Resources  has 
drawings  Illustrating  No.  330  Conlbear  sets 
for  beaver  and  No.  110  sets  for  weasel,  mink, 
and  squirrel.  These  drawings  have  been  en- 
dorsed, with  added  suggestions,  by  the  On- 
tario Trappers  Association.  They  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Humane  Trapping,  Box  934,  Station  F, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario.  Instruction  In  the  use 
of  the  Conlbear  is  now  Included  In  Canadian 
Provincial    trapper-tralnlng    programs. 

Since  1968  there  has  been  In  existence  In 
Canada  a  Humane  Trap  Development  Com- 
'  mittee  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Humane  Societies, 
other  animal  welfare  organizations,  govern- 
ment and  Industry.  The  Committee  has  the 
Interest  of  a  number  of  federal  and  provincial 
departments  and  trappers'  organizations,  and 
It  Is  dependent  on  voluntary  donations.  New 
research  on  the  Conlbear  and  other  traps  is 
being  carried  out  at  McMaster  University, 
Hamilton,  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering.  Workers  at  Ouelph  University 
are  continuing  this  mechanical  study  by  test- 
ing the  effect  of  suitable  traps  In  Individual 
species.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  has  made  a 
contribution  towards  the  expense.  In  the 
Spring  of  1971,  the  Government  of  British 
Columbia  announced  that  It  would  give  $1,000 
toward  the  development  of  humane  traps; 
Alberta  has  also  contributed. 

CAGE  TRAPS  AND  BASKET  TRAPS 

These  are  relatively  humane  if  they  are 
frequently  visited;  otherwise  they  Me  Inhu- 
mane, because  many  animals  break  teeth  and 
bones  and  lacerate  themselves  In  their  fran- 
tic efforts  to  escape. 

In  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.,  cage  traps  are 
little  used  except  for  catching  beaver  or  other 
animals  alive  when  It  Is  desired  to  move  them 
from  an  area  where  they  are  plentiful  to  one 
which  Is  understocked. 

A  number  of  North  American  firms  make 
live  traps  In  various  sizes  for  muskrat,  mink, 
squirrel,  raccoon,  fisher,  etc 

Named  traps  Include  the  Havahart,  BaUey 
Beaver,  and  National  Live  traps.  The  Hava- 
hart Is  a  good  trap  which  can  be  sprung  from 
either  end  and  has  a  light  release  catch. 

Those  cage  traips  that  are  capable  of  catch- 
ing several  animals  In  succession  are  some- 
times referred  to  as  colony  or  cumulative 
traps. 

In  Britain  cage  traps  are  principally  tised 
as  follows : 

Squirrels.  Single-catch  and  multiple-catch 
traps  are  used,  usually  baited  with  whole 
maize  for  five  days  before  being  set.  This 
method  Is  very  successful.  The  squirrel  is 
tipped  out  backwards  Into  a  sack  and  killed 
with  a  violent  blow  on  the  head. 

Stoats,  weasels,  and  small  ground  vermin. 
Wooden  box  traps,  containing  a  see-saw 
which  locks  behind  the  animal,  have  long 
been  popular  in  France,  Germany,  Denmark. 
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etc.,  and  have  been  used  increasingly  In  Brit- 
ain since  the  abolition  of  the  old  leg-hold 
tra.p.  These  animals  are  killed  In  the  same 
way  as  squirrels.  ■ 

Escaped  mink.  British  cage  traps  are  larger 
than  those  used  In  North  America;  they  are 
set  baited  with  fish.  In  recent  years  about 
1,000  escaped  mink  have  been  taken  annually, 
moetly  In  cage  traps,  by  officers  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  but  landowners  and 
farmers  are  now  encouraged  to  take  full  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  pest  control.  Mink 
are  caught  successfully  all  the  year  round 
but  particularly  when  they  are  young  in  late 
summer  and  autumn. The  trapped  mink  are 
shot.  The  skins  have  little  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  two  exam- 
ples of  alternative,  humane  trapping  de- 
vices used  extensively  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  certtdnly  ones  that  we  should 
•seriously  consider. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  RANGES  MUST 
BE  PRESERVED 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  consider  on  Thursday,  H.R.  5512. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  5512 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  to  op- 
pose any  weakening  amendments  that 
may  be  offered. 

H.R.  5512  is  needed  to  provide  more 
secure  protection  to  the  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System,  which 
are  located  in  all  but  one  of  the  50  States. 

Many  of  our  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
were  established  by  administrative  ac- 
tion or  executive  order.  Under  present 
law  these  refuges  could  be  revoked,  modi- 
fled  or  transferred  to  other  agencies  by 
the  unilateral  action  of  the  executive 
branch,  without  even  consulting  the 
Congress. 

Just  this  kind  of  unilateral  action  was 
taken  by  the  Interior  Department  in 
February  1975,  in  the  case  of  three  na- 
tional wildlife  ranges:  the  Kofa  Range 
in  Arizona,  the  Charles  Sheldon  Ante- 
lope Range  in  Nevada  and  Oregon,  and 
the  Charles  M.  Russell  NaUonal  WUdllfe 
Range  in  Montana. 

The  Department  planned  to  oust  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  from  the 
administration  of  these  large  wildlife 
ranges,  which  total  over  2  million  acres, 
and  place  them  under  the  sole  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
an  agency  with  a  generally  poor  record 
of  wildlife  habitat  management.  Accord- 
ing to  BLM's  own  figures,  as  of  1974,  55 
percent  of  BLM-managed  big  game 
habitat  was  in  unsatisfactory  c(«idltion, 
and  it  was  going  downhill  fast.  BLM  fig- 
ures on  overall  range  condition  showed 
83  percent  of  BLM-managed  rangeland 
in  unsatisfactory  condition. 

The  proposed  transfer  of  these  wildlife 
ranges  is  only  one  example.  During  the 
Nixon  administration,  the  White  House 
directed  the  Interior  Department  to 
identify  10  percent  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  to  be  sold  Into  pri- 
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▼ate  ovnovhlp.  Only  an  outraged  pub- 
lic and  Coogreu  stopped  that  move. 
Again  In  1978  a  confidential  Interior  De- 
pajrtment  memo  raeommauled  that 
"aome  or  the  14  Biff  Oame  Refugee  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  States." 

In  the  face  of  these  moves  to  dismantle 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System, 
legldatlon  to  restrict  the  present  broad 
authority  of  the  executive  branch  Is 
dsarty  needed.  Hit.  5512  is  a  response  to 
this  need. 

HJl.  6012  would  insure  that  no  trans- 
fer of  a  wildlife  r^uge  to  a  nonwUdlife 
agency  could  take  place  unless  the  Con- 
gzess  so  provided.  It  would  also  reverse 
fonner  Secretary  Uorion's  decision  of 
last  February  and  would  allow  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Joint  management  by 
BLlf  and  the  UB.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Kof  a,  Sheldon  and  Russel 
Ranges.  It  would  insure  that  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  cannot  be  summar- 
ily kicked  out  of  these  or  any  other  units 
of  the  Refuge  System  through  a  uni- 
lateral decision  of  the  executive  branch. 

Any  amendment  to  exempt  the  Kofa. 
Sheldon,  and  Russell  Ranges  from  the 
Mil  and  turn  them  over  exclusively  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  should 
be  opposed.  The  precedent  set  by  such 
an  amendment  would  clearly  lead  to 
transfer  of  other  wildlife  refuges  and 
ranges  when  pressures  for  development 
assault  the  refuge  system  again. 

UJB..  5612  has  bipartisan  support  and 
Is  eoQxmsored  by  more  than  50  Members 
of  the  House.  It  is  suported  by  every  ma- 
jor national  wildlife,  conservation  and 
envlraomental  organization  and  was  re- 
pmted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
HJl.  5512  in  its  present  form. 


BEARCATS  UNDEFEATED  FOR   1975 
BAND  CONTEST  SEASON 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF   mCRIOAN 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Inform  you  and  the  entire  House 
of  Representatives  of  an  outstanding 
high  school  marching  band  in  the  area 
I  represent,  the  Eighth  District  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  amazingly  talented  group  of 
youngBters,  known  as  the  Brldgeport- 
BpwMing  Bearcat  Marching  Band,  have 
won  over  75  major  awards  in  the  past 
few  years. 

TUs  past  seas(Hi.  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber 1976.  the  band  achieved  the  almost 
inuxMBlble  feat  of  being  undefeated  for 
the  entire  contest  season.  The  band  has 
also  been  the  feature  band  at  XThlverslty 
of  Mtnhlgan.  Michigan  State,  and  Detroit 
Uons'  football  games. 

I  woidd  like  to  share  with  you  the  list 
of  events  the  band  has  won  so  you  can 
fully  realize  what  this  fantastic  group  ol 
"Bearcats"  has  achieved: 
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TBS    BUDGBPOBT-SPATrLDIIfO    BSABCAT    ICaBCH- 
uio  Bajto  CHA1U>I0HSHIP8  Hzlo 
Nation*!   Cherry   Fertlval— Tr»v«»e   City, 

1970  Slid  1972— ToMt  ot  CbMTyUnd. 

1978 — HMltflge  Parade  Cbamplons. 

1973 — Oraod  Cherry  Boyale  Parade  Cham- 
pions. 

1973  and  1976 — Oovemor's  Trophy— Pleld 
ChamploDB.* 

Dundee  Scota  Tattoo — ^Dundee,  Ulinola. 

1973 — ^Pleld  Champions. 

1974 — Parade  and  Field  Champions. 

1976 — Parade,  Field  and  OreraU  Cham- 
pions.* 

Michigan  Short  Circuit. 

1976 — Field  Champions — Reed  City,  Parade 
and  Field  Champions — Cheeanlng,  Parade 
and  Field  Champions — Perry,  Overall  Circuit 
Champions.* 

Hld-Weet  Nationals — Rock  Falls,  Illinois. 

1973 — Parade  and  Field  Champions — Class 

1974 — Parade,  Field  and  OveraU  Cham- 
pions— Class  A. 

Mld-Amerlcan  Band  Championships — Polo, 
nilnols. 

1973 — Field  Champions — Class  A. 

1974 — Parade  and  Field  Champions — Class 

Sttdwta— Dakota.  IlUnoU. 

1974 — Parade  and  Overall  Champions — 
Class  A. 

Michigan  Invitational  Field  Champion- 
ships— Flushing,  Michigan. 

1974 — Field  Champions. 

National  Highland  Festival— Alma,  Michi- 
gan. 

1971,  1972,  and  1973  Parade  Champions. 

National  Honey  Festival— Chesanlng. 
Michigan. 

1974 — ^Parade  Champions. 

Bvnrrs  wow  this  season 

Dundee  Scots  Tatoo — Dundee,  Illinois. 

Ist  Place  m  Parade. 

1st  Place  on  Field. 

and  Place  In  Concert. 

Overall  Trophy  for  highest  total  score. 

National  Cherry  Festival— Traverse  City. 
Michigan. 

1st  Place  on  Field — Open  Class — Gover- 
nor's Trophy. 

Michigan  Short  Circuit. 

Reed  City— 1st  Place  on  Field,  1st  Place 
Overall,  3nd  Place  in  Parade. 

Chesaning— Ist  Place  on  Field,  Ist  Place 
Overall,  1st  Place  Parade— Showboat  Parade 
Contest. 

P«n7 — 1st  Place  on  Field,  Ist  Place  Over- 
aU, 1st  Place  In  Parade. 

Circuit  Awards. 

Overall  Championship,  Ist  Place  on  Field- 
Flight  A.  Ist  Place  in  Music,  Ist  Place  in 
Showmanship. 

*  Note.— "Open  Class"  is  most  difficult 
competition  level. 

Fall,  1976.  Saginaw  Fair  Marching  Band 
Competition— Ist  Place  Class  A,  Overall 
Champion. 

Western  Michigan  University  Calvacade  of 
B»n<il« — 1st  Place  Open  Class,  Overall  Cham- 
pion. 

Michigan  InviUtlonal— 1st  Place  Open 
Class,  Overall  Champions— Oovemor's 
Trophy. 

Heed  City  Invitational — 1st  Place  Class  A 
Overall  Champions. 

Undefeated  in  entire  contest  season :  June- 
October  1976. 

I  would  also  like  to  list  the  band  mem- 
bers so  that  they  may  receive  credit  for 
a  job  truly  "well  done." 

laar  or  Band  m«i«— ^t 

OKUM    MAJOU 

Jacques,  Jeff  Brown,  David  Ollmour. 

OOI.OB    OXrABO    COMlCAItDBI 

Judl  DtcUe. 
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ITAO   COSOCAMDBI 

Holly  Hansen. 

UTLE  COMMAMOB 

Ann  Toland. 

8ABKE  COMMANDXS 

Sue  Hazdllng. 

FLAGS 


TUn 


Diane  Becker,  Terrl  Bhlrdo,  Donna  Buck- 
holz.  Sue  Carlson,  Tanunle  Case,  Sue  Chrcek, 
Lon  DePrekel,  Wendy  Fehrenbach,  Chris 
Flndlay,  Dottle  FlneUl,  Ruth  HamUton.  Pam 
Lentner,  Brenda  Lewis.  Jackie  Luta,  DeDa 
McBratnle,  Kim  Newcomb,  Janet  Ostler,  Lii- 
lie  Priest,  Menette  Santlno,  Jodl  Slzick,  Tdrt 
Tepe,  KeUy  Terrian,  Chert  Vincent,  Man 
Volse,  Karen  Wight,  Penny  Koval,  Lymi 
Slomlnski,  Jill  McDonald,  Ann  Mielke,  Shir- 
ley Oalbralth,  Cindy  Fehrenbach,  Jane 
Kurek,  Jenifer  Polneau,  Wendy  Hasse. 

RIFLES 

Kathy  Burzynskl,  Marllee  Kellogg,  Cheryl 
Chrtstensen,  Kim  E>ankert,  Tlno  Laszlo,  Llssa 
Napora,  Nancy  Howell,  Cindy  Luta.  Jan 
Plnet,  Debbie  Mainprtze. 

BABXES 

Sherte  Melnecke,  Cindy  Weston,  Cindy 
Hamllng,  Sue  Wood,  Diane  Bowles,  Beth 
Smith,  Linda  Krukowski,  Bridget  CiazlnsU. 
Jane  Kurek,  Jeanne  Boettcher. 

PICCOLOS 

Luanne  Hare.  Mindy  Bohl,  Jan  Murphy 
Cathy  Hall.  Sandy  Falrchild. 

CLAaiNBTS 

Kathy  Aldertng,  Lort  Bank,  Michelle  Brues- 
Bow,  Sandy  Hartl,  Laura  Hasse,  Debbie  Jano- 
vlch,  Scmdy  Joseph,  Theresa  Kostick,  JuUe 
Kren.  Julie  Mclnnls,  Debbie  Nagy,  Krts  Os- 
trander,  Aprtl  Pierce.  Leslie  Shourds.  Mary 
Thlel,  Karen  Trombley,  Mary  Wood,  Renata 
Zletz,  Tanunle  Brennan,  Sue  Illlkman,  Tracy 
Slems,  Mary  Kay  Brown. 

ALTO   SAX 

Dottle  Alsgaard,  Debbie  Boersma,  Lucy 
Oonzales,  Cindy  Oosko,  William  Hegerl,  Jeni- 
fer Kostick,  Susan  Nagy,  Julie  Newbold. 
Laura  OBrten,  Sharon  Riley,  Shelly  Sholts, 
Leslie  Spracklln,  Deb  Warzecha. 

FRENCH    HORK 

Amy  Barnes,  Kay  Basner,  Cheryl  Qeltman. 
Claire  Hagerl,  Madeline  Hansen,  Oayle  Mag- 
niis,  Kathy  Nawrock,  Kim  Sanderson,  Nancy 
Shulhof,  Esther  Tblles,  Bobble  Case.  Kathy 
Kren. 

E-FLAT  TSUKFETS 

Jim  Brway,  Lort  Ittner,  Bill  Wahl,  Dave 
Fordyce. 

B-FLAT  CORNETS 

Sue  Bartel,  Tim  Brown,  Wade  Crosson,  Bob 
Eldred,  Doug  Ham,  Mary  Illlkman,  Sue  Light. 
Joanne  Magnus,  E>avld  McOlaughlin,  Brian 
Mielke,  Pat  Naesaens.  Doug  Perkins,  Barb 
Rood,  Jerry  Sledz,  Don  Slomlnski,  Karen 
Smith,  Tom  Tlmmreck,  Mark  Ttombley.  Jim 
Williams,  Joe  Hansen,  ghery  Castle,  Mike 
Flndlay,  SaUy  Smith,  Leslie  Spauldlng.  Car- 
lene  Laszlo,  Ann  Conklln.  David  Trombley, 
Jennifer  RUey. 

BARITONES 

Joe  Bhlrdo,  Kip  Elsea,  Chris  Lade.  Bruce 
Manning,  Rod  McDlvltt,  Mike  Shapow. 

TBOMBONCS 

Chrts  Bhlrdo,  Rick  Brown.  Tom  Dutcher, 
■dward  Fauver,  Brian  Fisher,  Barry  Fltzpat- 
rlck.  Dan  Heldger,  John  lUlkman,  Dan  San- 
derson, Pat  Stanard,  MUw  Wealock.  Amy 
Schule. 

TUBAS 

Brtan  Wellman.  Mike  Kwalser,  Larry 
Thomas,  Tanuni  Thomas,  BrUn  Vega.  Andy 
Newoomb.  dreg  Hagerl.  Scott  Webb. 

PEBCUSOION 

Jerry  Hamllng,  Lanoe  Metlva,  ScoU  WUson. 
Chuck   Httsman.   Steve   CasUe.   Bob  Tielb, 
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Mary  Ann  Link,  Kathy  Kllch,  Colleen  Haas. 

Scott  Fisher,  Randy  Metlva,  Mike  Thornton, 
Jim  Pequlnot,  OaU  Hart,  Robert  Agans,  Tony 
Sbapow,  Jay  Proux,  Mary  Jo  Young,  Kathryn 
Brown. 

BANS   DIRECTORS 

DeVere  A.  Fader,  Kenneth  M.  Snoeck,  Rob- 
ert Klump,  Timothy  R.  Kasten,  Robert  I. 
Brown. 

As  in  any  effort  of  a  group  of  people, 
there  are  many  whose  support  makes  the 
whole  thing  possible,  but  do  not  always 
get  the  credit  they  deserve  because  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  behind  the 
scenes. 

The  band  has  five  assistant  directors, 
an  equipment  manager  and  a  health  sis- 
sistant,  all  donating  their  time  without 
pay.  The  band  is  financed  totally  by  177 
band  boosters  who  raised  the  incredible 
sum  of  $35,000  in  1  year. 

A  special  congratulations  is  owed  to 
Mr.  Devere  A.  "Pete"  Fader,  who  is  the 
band's  director  and  has  provided  the 
necessary  leadership  to  make  the  Bear- 
cats the  great  band  they  are  today.  His 
tough  and  grueling  job  would  have  been 
Impossible  without  the  invaluable  assist- 
ance of  the  school  board  of  education, 
the  principal,  Mr.  Eugene  Strait,  and  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Martin  Atkins. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues, 
that  you  will  join  me  in  saluting  this  tal- 
ented group  of  youngsters,  their  parents 
and  their  supporters  and  wish  them  the 
best  of  luck  suid  continued  success  in  the 
future. 


SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  solid  waste 
disposal  has  been  generating  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  recent  years.  It  is  a  problem 
that  will  be  compounded  as  our  popula- 
tion and^ur  rate  of  production  increases; 
and  it  is  a  problem  that  will  have  serious 
consequences  unless  an  adequate  solu- 
tion is  discovered. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  solutions 
that  have  been  offered  do  not  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  problem.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  mentioned,  the  banning  of 
disposable  cans  and  bottles,  is  also  one  of 
the  least  effective.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
that  all  cans  and  bottles  account  for 
barely  5  percent  of  the  total  annual 
waste  volume.  My  concern  lies  with  the 
bulk  of  the  problem,  the  remaining 
95  percent. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  position 
on  this  matter  is  also  shared  by  the 
APL-CIO.  The  11th  constitutional  con- 
vention, held  in  San  Francisco  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  approved  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  Congress  to  examine  the  solid  waste 
problem  on  a  broad  front  and  enact  leg- 
islation to  provide  truly  effective  solu- 
tions. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 
Solid  Waste  Policy 

Resolution  No.  20— By  Delegates  Vernon  B. 
Kelley,  H.  Max  Webster.  Eddie  R.  Stahl. 
Henry  S.  Olsen.  Matthew  Davis,  Aluminum 
Workers   International    Union;    Thomas   F. 
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Mlechur.  Richard  A.  Northrtp.  Joseph  J. 
Knaplk,  Kent  Weaver,  Toney  OaUo,  United 
Cement,  Lime  and  Gypsum  Workers;  United 
Glass  and  Ceramic  Workers;  George  M. 
Parker,  Ivan  T.  Upcapher,  John  Oettys,  David 
Plerson,  William  J.  Edwards,  American  Flint 
Glass  Workers  Union:  Harry  A.  Tulley,  James 
E.  Hatfield,  Lee  W.  Mlnton,  Stanley  Brown, 
Edward  L.  McMahn,  Stanley  Levy,  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association;  S.  Frank 
Raftery,  Michael  'DlBUvestro,  L.  M.  Raftrey. 
Ernest  Seedorf,  P«t«c__l>blon8ky,  James 
Damrey,  Walter  Zagajeskl,  Mr.  R.  Cook, 
Painters  and  Allied  trades;  Lester  H.  Null, 
St.,  Philip  Cohen,  Edward  Kasper,  Fred 
Tanner,  Pottery  and  Allied  Workers;  I.  W. 
Abel,  Walter  J.  Burke,  John  S.  Johns,  Roy  H. 
Stevens,  Mltcbel  P.  Mazuca,  Hugh  P.  Carcella, 
Edward  E.  Plato,  Wm.  Moran,  Joseph  Odor- 
clch,  Kay  Kluz,  Homer  E.  Bussa,  Prank  Lesen- 
ganlch,  Joseph  J.  Kender,  Charles  Young- 
love.  Harry  O.  Dougherty,  Bertram  Mc- 
Namara.  Lloyd  McBrtde,  M.  C.  Weston,  Jr., 
Howard  Strevel,  James  E.  Ward.  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America. 

Whereas,  A  clean  environment  and  full  em- 
ployment are  not  incompatible;  in  fact,  they 
can  and  should  go  hand-ln-hand,  and 

Whereas,  The  APL-CIO  position  Is  espe- 
cially pertinent  In  relation  to  the  twin  prob- 
lems of  solid  waste  disposal  and  depletion  of 
valuable  natural  resources.  The  answer  to 
these  companion  problems  lies  in  transform- 
ing waste  into  usable  products,  and 

Whereas,  The  answer  does  not  lie  In  pro- 
posals to  ban  disposable  cans  and  bottles 
or  to  curtail  use  of  certain  materials.  These 
proposals  are  really  "non-solutions."  By  dis- 
rupting Industry  and  causing  heavy  losses 
of  Jobs,  more  problems  would  be  created 
than  solved,  and 

Whereas,  the  AFL-CIO  opposes  legisla- 
tion— at  any  government  level — which  seeks 
to  resolve  this  problem  by  restricting  the 
sale  or  \ise  of  non-returnable  containers,  re- 
gardless of  the  unemployment  and  other 
negative  consequences,  and 

Whereas,  the  AFL-CIO  endorses  a  policy 
of  maximum  resource  recovery  and  energy 
conservation  as  they  offer  the  only  meaning- 
ful solutions  to  the  nation's  solid  waste  dis- 
posal needs.  Accordingly,  expanded  resource 
recovery  and  energy  conservation  should  be 
encouraged.  In  conjunction  with  present  dis- 
posal methods,  through  the  establishment  of 
policies  and  programs  compatible  with  na- 
tional emplojmaent,  environmental,  and  ener- 
gy objectives;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  In  order  to  meet  these  policy 
objectives,  this  Convention  recommends 
that  the  Congress  take  positive  action  in 
supporting  legislation  which  would  Include 
the  following  proposals: 

(1)  promote  the  demonstration,  construc- 
tion, and  application  of  solid  waste  manage- 
ment and  resource  recovery  and  energry  con- 
servation systems  which  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  air,  water  and  land  re- 
sources; 

(2)  provide  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  states,  local  governments  and  in- 
terstate agencies  in  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  resource  recovery,  energy  con- 
servation and  solid  waste  disposal  programs 
and  facilities; 

(3)  promote  a  national  research  and  de- 
velopment program  for  Improved  techniques, 
more  effective  organizational  arrangements, 
and  new  and  improved  methods  of  collection, 
separation,  recovery  and  recycling  of  solid 
wastes,  and  the  environmentally  safe  dis- 
posal of  non-recoverable  residues; 

(4)  provide  for  the  promulgation  of  guide- 
lines for  solid  waste  ooUectlon,  transporta- 
tion, separation,  recovery  and  disposal  sys- 
tems; and 

(6)  provide  for  training  grants  in  occupa- 
tions Involving  the  design,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  solid  waste  disposal  and  ener- 
gy conservation  systems,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved:  That  this  convention  endorses 
these  proposals  and  lurges  Congress  to  im- 
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plement  these  solutions  with  sufficient  funds 
to  solve  the  problem  of  aoUd  waste  disposal 
through  resource  recovery  and  energy  con- 
servation. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


THOUSAND  TIMES  "NO" 


HON.  MILUCENT  FENWICK 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WMTiesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
this  editorial  from  the  Passaic  Herald- 
News,  one  of  our  foremost  New  Jersey 
newspapers,  because  it  refers  to  a  prob- 
lem which  is  acute  in  my  State  at  present 
but  may  well,  in  years  to  come,  be  expe- 
rienced by  many  areas  which  are  now 
relatively  free  of  it. 

It  concerns  flood  control  in  the  Passaic 
River  Basin  in  northern  New  Jersey,  the 
most  densely  urban  area  in  the  United 
States.  This  comparatively  small  river 
system  is  flood  prone  and  its  representa- 
tives have  often  asked  for  help.  The  plan 
designed  as  far  back  as  1888  has  never 
been  adopted  because  of  inequities  rec- 
ognized as  sacrifices  by  some  munici- 
palities and  governmental  agencies.  It 
has  only  been  in  recent  years  with  the 
evolution  of  a  need  for  environmental 
balance  that  new  proposals  have  evolved. 
Recognition  of  the  need  for  a  stable  and 
viable  ecosystem  in  the  valley  has  been 
the  main  goal  of  environmentalists  and 
now  their  plan  for  the  return  of  the  flood 
plains  to  the  river  has  been  succinctly  ex- 
pressed in  this  editorial. 

This  plan— "the  flood  plain  returned 
to  nature"— is  by  far  the  most  intelligent 
and  the  least  expensive  of  all  the  ways 
one  can  find  to  protect  the  Uves  and 
property  of  our  citizens  and  the  future 
of  our  water  supply. 

The  article  follows- 

Thousand  Times  "No" 

The  inability  of  officials  representing  com- 
munities m  the  Passaic  River  basm  to  agree 
on  a  fiood  control  plan  at  their  meeting  in 
Newark  follows  the  usual  script. 

"This  plan  faUed  to  receive  public  support 
and  a  restudy  of  the  problem  was  started  in 
1946,"  says  the  bulletin,  "Passaic  River  Basin 
Flood  Control  Study,"  published  in  1960.  A 
new  flood  control  plan  was  prepared,  but 
"because  of  the  divergent  views  expressed  by 
local  Interests,"  said  the  bulletin,  "further 
study"  was  again  deemed  advisable. 

Official  flood  control  recommendations 
have  been  made  periodically  since  1888,  first 
by  the  state  geologist,  then  by  official  com- 
mittees and.  since  1936,  when  the  Congress 
authorized  planning  for  flood  control  on  the 
river,  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  inabUlty  over  the  decades  to  find  a 
plan  accepUble  to  all  is  explained  by  the 
comment  made  by  CouncUman  DeFaloo,  of 
West  CaldweU,  at  the  Newark  session.  The 
current  proposal,  he  said,  would  caxise  a 
monstrosity  in  our  borough.  We  have  no 
flooding  problem,  yet  you  expect  us  to  buUd 
a  monstrosity  to  relieve  flooding  in  Wayne.- 
The  bulletin,  speaking  of  objections  raised 
to  the  1948  plan,  noted  the  dlslncUnatlon  of 
the  central  basin  residents  to  accept  the 
water  supply  features  of  the  project  or  to 
dlq>ose  of  their  lands  to  provide  flood  pro- 
tection to  the  lower  valley." 

The  evidence  is  that  no  plan  which  im- 
poses an  onerous  sacrlfloe  on  one  or  more 
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oommunltlM  In  order  to  mv«  other  oom- 
moiklttw  trotn  the  flood  threat  baa  a  rea- 
■onabla  ebanoe  of  adoption.  That  alao  prob- 
mbij  goM  for  any  plan  that  would  require 
an  astronomical  expenditure. 

WhUe  waiting  for  the  ideal  plan,  state, 
county  and  local  gOTemmenta  ought  to  be 
looking  into  the  idea  of  environmentalists. 
If  we  understand  tbmn  correctly,  they  want 
to  keep  new  construction  out  of  the  flood 
plain  and  to  remove  as  much  as  feasible  of 
the  old  eonatmctlon  which  has  to  be  pro- 
tected at  public  expense  from  floods.  What 
they  propose,  in  effect.  U  to  let  nature  re- 
claim the  flood  plain.  Obviously  it  is  not 
financially  possible  to  do  this  all  tomorrow, 
but  over  as  many  decades  as  flood  control 
plans  have  been  proposed,  debated  and  re- 
jected, much  could  be  aooMnpllshed  and 
probably  at  no  greater  cost  than  the  still 
elusive  Ideal  flood  control  plan.  The  flood 
plain  returned  to  nature  or  preserved  In  Its 
natural  state  would  not  be  lost.  It  would 
be  an  asset  to  the  communities  In  the  Pas- 
sale  Blver  basin. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

secure  an  appointment,  and  I  am  sure 
many  qualified  students  are  dlscoiut«ed 
from  even  applying  as  a  result. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  would 
abolish  the  appearance  of  favoritism  and 
require  that  all  applications  be  received 
and  Judged  by  the  academies  on  the 
basis  of  merit.  It  would  free  our  ofOces 
of  the  burden  of  administration  which 
should,  as  In  all  other  situations,  be 
handled  by  the  schools.  It  would  remove 
the  aiu-a  of  politics  from  the  admission 
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UNIFORM  STANDARDS  FOR  ALL 
APPLICANTS  TO  THE  ACADEMIES 

HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  IflW   TORK-- 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednetday,  November  5,  197S 

"Ux.  McHUQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Joining  with  Mr.  Cornku.  today  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  we  beUeve  will  make 
more  professional  and  objective  the  ad- 
missions procedure  used  at  our  fine  mili- 
tary academies. 

Under  existing  law.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  certain  other  public  ofHcials 
participate  in  nominating  individuals  for 
admission  to  the  academies.  Surely,  we 
all  recognize  that  the  training  of  our  fu- 
tiu»  officers  is  most  important  to  the 
country,  and  therefore  have  considered  it 
a  privilege  to  participate  in  this  process. 
Just  as  surely,  however,  the  time  has 
come  to  transfer  complete  responsibility 
for  admissions  to  where  It  belongs— the 
academies  themselves. 

At  present  each  Member  of  Congress 
must  publicize  the  academies,  receive  and 
process  many  applications,  arrange  for 
interviews,  and  establish  his  own  criteria 
for  making  the  nominations.  TTils  not 
only  places  a  heavy  administrative  bur- 
den upon  us,  but  results  in  admissions 
standards  which  vary  from  office  to  office. 
I  bdleve  we  are  all  conscientious  In  car- 
rying out  our  respcmslbllitles,  but  there 
should  be  a  single,  uniform  standard  for 
•11  applicants. 

MOTeover.  the  academies  are  far  better 
<IuaUfled  than  we  to  Judge  the  applicants 
Most  of  us  recognize  this  and  do  not  des- 
ignate one  PMBon  to  receive  the  appoint- 
ment. As  you  know,  the  general  practice 
Is  to  submit  10  nominations  to  the 
academy  and  leave  the  final  selection  to 
the  school. 

In  abmrt,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us  now 
believe  that  selections  should  be  made 
solely  on  the  basis  of  merit  And  yet.  be- 
cause applicants  must  gain  consideration 
tbroogh  the  medium  of  their  Congress- 
men, there  is  the  widespread  belief  that 
academy  appotntments  are  political 
Many  pe(K)le  assume  that  they  must  per- 
sonally know  the  Member  of  Congress  to 


process. 

Our  bill  would  preserve,  however,  some 
important  characteristics  of  the  present 
system.  For  example,  it  would  retain 
the  present  geographic  distribution  of 
appointees.  The  academies  would  make 
their  appointments  with  reference  to  the 
congressicmal   districts   as   is   the   case 
now.  In  addition.  Congress  would  con- 
tinue to  have  responsibility  for  oversight 
of  the  academies,  and   the  respective 
Boards  of  Visitors  would  be  given  ex- 
press authority  over  admissions  proced- 
ures and  policy.  Each  board  would  be 
directed  to  report  to  Congress  annually. 
I  should  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
legislation  would  apply  not  only  to  the 
three  service   academies — Army,   Navy, 
and  Air  Force— but  also  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy.  The  admissions  policy 
at  that  school  would  be  changed  to  a 
purely  competitive  one  as  is  now  the  case 
at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

Finally,  the  merit  system  would  be  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  appointments  now 
made  by  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, but  also  to  the  discretionary  ap- 
pointments presently  available  to  the 
Vice  President,  the  Secretaries  of  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Commerce,  tiie 
Governor  and  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Governor  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  the  delegates  to  Con- 
gress from  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Cornell  and  I  have 
Introduced  this  biU  in  the  beUef  that 
it  wUl  standardize  and  simplify  the 
methods  by  which  our  future  officers 
are  selected  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
therefore  justify  the  support  of  our  col- 
leagues. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  B.K..  10452,  AN  RTC- 
TYPE  ANSWER  TO  THE  NATION'S 
PRIORITY  CREDIT  NEEDS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

I  OF   MISSOTTU 

rW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

B«rs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  has  favorably  reported  and 
toe  House  of  Representatives  will  shortly 
be  considering,  the  Emergency  Intergov- 
erimiental  Assistance  Act,  a  narrow  and 
stringent  measure  solely  designed  to  re- 
spond to  toe  financial  crisis  confronting 
New  York  City.  Speed  was  of  the  essence 
in  toe  consideration  of  this  legislation  by 
toe  Committee  because  of  toe  probability 
of  bnmlnent  default  on  toe  part  of  New 
York  City  and  perhaps  New  York  State 
as  well,  wlto  deeply  feared  repercussions 


on  toe  entire  economy  of  toe  United 
States. 

As  an  emergency  measure  directed  to 
an  emergency  situation  in  toe  Nation's 
largest  city,  the  Emergency  Intergovern- 
mental Assistance  Act  does  not  attempt 
to  address  itself  to  toe  urgent  priority 
credit  needs  of  the  rest  of  toe  Nation. 

In  point  of  fact,  toe  committee's  bin 
would  provide  financial  assistance 
torough  guarantees  of  debt  obligations 
only  to  States  and  municipalities  toat 
find  toimselves  in  virtually  toe  same  po- 
sition as  New  York  City— closed  out  of 
toe  money  market  and  teetering  on  toe 
brink  of  bankruptcy. 

The  effect  is  to  create  a  vehicle  which 
can  be  used  to  help  put  out  financial 
fires  in  toe  public  sector  only  after  they 
have  reached  the  point  of  imminent 
catastrophe,  ratoer  than  be  available  to 
use  as  a  preventive  measure  to  keep  toe 
fires  from  occurring  in  toe  first  place. 

Despite  toe  bill's  serious  shortcomings, 
and  toe  universal  reluctance  to  take  a 
step  which  could  be  construed  as  con- 
doning serious  mistakes  in  fiscal  man- 
agement which  brought  New  York  City 
to  this  brink,  I  support  toe  Emergency 
Intergovernmental  Assistance  Act  be- 
cause it  is  toe  only  measure  presently 
available  to  prevent  a  default  by  New 
York  City.  The  consequences  of  such  a 
default,  too,  would  be  felt  in  every  city 
council,  board  of  education.  State  cap- 
itol,  and  every  public  autoority  in  the 
Nation  which  issues  what  are  known  as 
"municipal  bonds". 

However  it  is  clear  to  me  that  a  much 
broader  and  far  more  fiexible  approach 
is  needed  to  enable  our  States  and  local 
governments  to  finance  public  works  and 
facilities  when  credit  is  not  available  to 
the  public  sector  at  reasonable  rates  of 
Interest— and  toat  is  certainly  toe  case 
today  throughout  this  country.  That  is 
why  I  have  introduced  H.R.  10452,  wito 
toe  cosponsorship  of  16  otoer  Members 
of  the  House— Representatives  Patman. 
Mills,  Madden,  Price,  Barrett,  Bolling, 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Randall,  Pep- 
per. MmiSH.  Anntjnzio.  Meeds.  Biaogi, 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Nix  and  Zefferetti. 
This  legislation  would  also  provide  ma- 
chinery for  extending  loans  at  reason- 
able rates  of  interest  to  establish  and 
improve  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses and  to  finance  low-  and  .moderate- 
income  housing. 

H.R.  10452  would  create  a  Federal  cor- 
poration to  provide  adequate  loan  funds 
on  reasonable  terms  for  priority  area 
borrowers  when  credit  is  not  readily  at- 
tainable on  reasonable  terms  from  prl- 
ate  lenders. 

From  conversations  I  have  had  with 
many  of  toe  Members  on  the  House  floor 
about  toe  concept  of  tols  proposal,  I 
am  sure  toe  Members  will  be  interested 
in  a  section-by-section  summary  of  H.R. 
10452,  which  I  intend  to  append  to  my 
remarks. 

Ilie  fundamental  purpose  of  H.R. 
10452  is  to  establish  a  mechanism  by 
which  credit  is  allocated  to  vital  priority 
areas  of  our  economy.  Like  toe  highly 
successful  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poratlwi— RFC— of  toe  1930's  and 
1940'8,  toe  Emergency  Financial  Assist- 
ance Corporation  would  help  assure  toat 
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urgent  credit  needs  are  met  on  a  con- 
sistent and  continuing  basis. 

As  it  Is  now.  priority  area  borrowers 
are  periodically  starved  for  credit  every 
time  monetary  policy  tightens  up  and 
only  big  corporate  borrowers  are  able  to 
compete  for  limited  loan  funds  at  ex- 
tremely high  rates  of  interest.  If  nothing 
else,  toe  nearly  constant  financial  crisis 
of  toe  Nation's  housing  Industry  during 
the  past  5  years  should  be  convincing 
proof  of  toe  need  for  toe  Emergency  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  follows  Is  a  sectlon- 
by-sectlon  smnmary  of  toe  provisions  of 
H.R.  10452,  toe  Emergency  Financial  As- 
sistance Corporation  Act,  presented  here 
so  toat  Members  of  Congress  may  fami- 
liarize toemselves  wito  toe  measure.  It 
is  my  hope  toat  in  toe  weeks  and  months 
ahead,  toe  need  for  such  legislation  will 
become  readily  apparent. 

Hie  text  follows: 

SBCnON-BT-SSCnON  SUMICART  OF  HJl.  10462, 
THE  ElfEROSNCT  PiN ANCIAL  ASSISTANCK  COR- 
PORATION Act  OF  1975 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION   OF   PT7RFOSE 

Section  1.  Declares  that  tax  and  other  fi- 
nancial resources  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments are  strained  beyond  their  capacity  to 
achieve  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
the  Nation's  oommunltles.  States  that  It  Is 
Imperative  that  effective  action  be  taken  to 
combat  alarming  nationwide  unemployment 
and  commits  Congress  to  elimination  of  the 
housing  crisis  achievement  of  the  National 
Housing  Ooal. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Section  2.  Creates  the  Emergency  Financial 
Assistance  Corporation  to  make  a  guarantee 
of  long-term  loans  at  reasonable  interest 
rates  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
public  works  and  faculties,  and  to  make  di- 
rect loans  to  small  and  medium  size  business 
and  industry  and  for  construction  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  KULMS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Section  3.  Defines  ttie  terms  used  In  desig- 
nating the  priority  area  borrowers  to  be 
served  by  and  the  conditions  under  which 
credit  assistance  may  be  provided  by  the 
Emergency  Financial  Assistance  Corporation. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Section  4.  Provides  for  an  11 -man  board 
of  directors  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  10  other  persons  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Requires  that  persons  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  shall  represent  State 
or  local  governments,  private  enterprise,  or- 
ganized labor,  and  rural  organizations  deal- 
ing with  economic  and  social  problems  of 
depressed  areas. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   OFFICERS   AND    EMPLOYEES 

Section  &.  Authorizes  the  board  to  appoint 
officers  and  employees.  Requires  that  only 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  be  officers 
of  the  Corporation  and  prohibits  officers  from 
receiving  any  salary  or  other  remuneration 
from  any  source  other  than  the  Corporation 
during  their  period  of  employment. 

CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 

Section  6.  Prohibits  directors,  officers,  at- 
torneys, agents  or  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion from  directly  or  indirectly  participating 
In  deliberations  affecting  their  personal  in- 
terest. Prevents  the  Corporation  from  engag- 
ing In  the  financing  of  political  activlUes. 

GENERAL  CORPORATE  POWERS 

Section  7.  Provides  that  the  Corporation 
shall  have  the  general  corporate  powers  of 
a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colxunbla. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  JREMARKS 

PRINCIPAL  office:    BRANCHES 

Section  8.  Locates  the  principal  office  of  the 
Corporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
authorizes  It  to  establlsb  agencies  or  branch 
offices  m  any  city  of  the  Nation. 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

Section  9.  Authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
have  capital  stock  of  $1  billion  which  shall  be 
purchased  by  the  Treasury  as  the  needs  of  the 
Corporation  dictate. 

BORROWINC    AUTHORITT 

Section  10.  Allows  the  Corporation  to  sell 
fully  guaranteed  obligations  In  the  open 
market  to  obtain  loan  funds  for  piimlty  area 
borrowers.  Limits  the  Indebtedness  of  the 
Corporation  at  any  one  time  to  20  times  the 
amount  of  paid  In  capital. 

PURCHASE  OF   ASSETS  BT  TREASURY 

Section  11.  Authorizes  the  Treasury  to  pur- 
chase Corporation  assets  on  mutuaUy  agree- 
able terms. 

DISCOUNT   BT    FEDERAL  RESERVE   BANK 

Section  12.  Allows  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Committee 
and  any  federally  chartered  or  regulated 
commercial  bank,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion or  mutual  savings  bank  to  purchase 
obligations  of  the  Corporation. 

INVESTMENT    STATUS    OF    OBLIGATIONS    OF    THE 
CORPORATION 

Section  13.  Provides  that  all  obligations  Is- 
sued by  the  Corporation  may  be  accepted  as 
security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust  and  public 
funds,  the  Investment  or  deposit  of  which  Is 
undn*  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

DIRECT  LOANS  AND  GUARANTEES  TO  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Section  14.  Authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
make  direct  loans  to  or  guarantee  loans  made 
to  State  and  local  governments  which  are  un- 
able to  obtain  funds  on  terms  which  the 
Corporation  board  considers  reasonable.  Pro- 
vides that  the  Corporation  may  make  loans 
at  below  market  interest  rates  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

REQUIRED  PROCEDURES 

Section  15.  Olves  the  Corporation  author- 
ity to  establlsb  whatever  procedures  It  con- 
siders necessary  to  assure,  within  a  period 
prescribed  by  the  Corporation,  that  operat- 
ing expenditures  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments do  not  exceed  Income.  The  require- 
ment does  not  apply  to  outstanding  Indebt- 
edness. 

LOANS  FOR  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRT 

Section  16.  Provides  that  the  Ccvporatlon 
may  make  direct  loans  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  real  and  personal  property  and  for 
working  capital  to  promote  establishment  of 
new  business  and  Industry  and  to  improve 
existing  business  and  Industry  in  depressed 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Requires  that  pref- 
erence be  given  to  small  and  medium  size 
borrowers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit 
on  reasonable  terms  from  any  other  source. 
Borrowers  can  be  required  to  fill  a  specified 
number  of  Jobs  with  unemployed  or  under- 
employed persons  and  to  conduct  Job  train- 
ing courses. 

LOANS  FOR  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  HOUS- 
ING PROJECTS 

Section  17.  Authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
make  direct  loans  to  public  agencies,  non- 
profit cooperatives  and  corporations,  limited 
dividend  corporations  and  others  for  con- 
struction of  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ily housing.  Such  loans  can  be  made  at  be- 
low market  Interest  rates  when  necessary  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

TSCamCAL  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Section  18.  Enables  the  Corporation  to  pro- 
vide borrowers  and  recipients  of  loan  guaran- 
tees with  whatever  assistance,  technical  or 
otherwise.  It  considers  necessary  to  protect 
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Its  Interest  and  to  promote  utUlzatlon  of  the 
Corporation's  resources. 

SBCnaiTT  REQUIRXD 

Section  10.  Authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
make  whatever  arrangements  It  considers 
necessary  to  secure  Corporation  loans  and 
loan  guarantees. 

MATURITY  OF  LOANS 

Section  20.  Olves  the  Corporation  discre- 
tionary authority  to  make  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  for  periods  to  be  determined  by 
the  Corporation.  Requires  such  borrowers  to 
refinance  Corporation  loans  through  another 
lender  whenever  the  Corporation  considers 
such  refinancing  feasible. 

TAXABLE  STATUS 

Section  21.  Exempts  the  Corporation  from 
aU  taxation  imposed  by  the  United  States  or 
by  State  and  local  governments  except  in  the 
case  of  rsal  and  personal  property  which 
shall  be  subject  to  Federal.  State  and  local 
taxation  to  the  same  degree  as  similar  hold- 
ings are  taxed.  Makes  Corporation  obliga- 
tions subject  to  Federal,  State  and  local  tax- 
ation to  the  same  extent  as  the  obligations 
of  private  ccH-poratlons. 

AUDIT    BY    GENERAL    ACCOUNTING    OFFICE 

Section  22.  Authorizes  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  conduct  comprehensive 
audits  of  the  Corporation  loan  and  guaran- 
tee applicants,  borrowers  and  recipients  of 
loan  guarantees. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  23.  Provides  for  appropriation, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  of  $1  billion 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  Corporation  stock. 
Also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence, if  any,  between  the  cost  of  Corporation 
obligations  and  the  Interest  received  by  the 
Corporation  on  Its  loans,  and  to  reimburse 
the  Corporation  to  the  extent  of  any  de- 
faults. Authorizes  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  and  operate 
the  Corporation  and  otherwise  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 


STAR  SUPPORTS  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  PAYSETTTNO  POLICY  FOR 
MEMBERS  AND  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  toe 
votes  and  debate  on  several  aspects  of 
toe  issue  of  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Federal  employees  not  far  be- 
hind us,  I  am  pleased  to  share  wito  my 
colleagues  a  recent  editorial  from  toe 
Washington  Star  endorsing  efforts  em- 
bodied in  two  of  my  bills.  The  Star  calls 
for  two  revisions:  eliminating  toe  Presi- 
dent's autoority  to  propose  an  annusJ 
comparability  amoimt  differing  from 
toat  of  his  or  her  advisers  and  separat- 
ing Members'  salaries  from  toat  of  Fed- 
eral employees. 

I  have  introduced  two  bills  that  do 
exactly  toat:  HJR.  9905,  which  removes 
toe  President's  autoority  from  toe  pro- 
cedure under  which  annual  compara- 
bility adjustments  are  made  and  H.R. 
10042,  which  would  abolish  the  current 
metood  for  changing  Members'  salaries. 
H.R.  9905  has  21  cosponsors;  HJEl.  10042, 
14  cosponsors. 
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I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  Members' 
particular  attention  the  Star's  prefer- 
ence for  taking  Members'  salaries  out  of 
the  Federal  employees  salary-setting 
process.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  Star's 
contention  that  "the  self-interest  factor 
would  be  removed  frwn  congressional 
dd>ate." 

The  editorial  follows : 

Skpabatx  CoHcsxasioirAL  Pat 

Now  tluU  th«  latest  federal  pay  Issue  has 
been  settled.  Congress  should  devise  a  bet- 
ter way  to  handle  this  annual  hassle. 

The  8.66  per  cent  increase  recommended 
for  clTlllan  workers  and  military  personnel 
by  a  federal  pay  commission  was  never  de- 
bated on  Its  merits.  They  had  to  settle  for 
the  5  per  cent  set  by  President  Ford  be- 
cause Congress,  for  poUtlcal  reasons,  was 
tfrald  to  override  him. 

Congressmen  wouldn't  override  the  Presi- 
dent: because  they  have  tied  salary  increases 
for  themselves  Into  the  federal  employe  pay- 
procedxire.  The  more  money  they  vote  for 
federal  workers  and  the  military,  the  more 
they  vote  for  themselves. 

"ITiere  are  two  ways  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lem. One  backed  by  several  members  of 
the  House  Civil  Service  Committee  would 
eliminate  the  President's  authority  to  offer 
alternate  pay  plans:  any  increase  recom- 
mended by  the  federal  pay  CQpimlsslon  would 
go  into  effect  automatically.  Under  exist- 
ing Uw,  the  President  can  submit  an  alter- 
nate plan  and  It  goes  Into  effect  unless 
vetoed  within  30  days  by  either  the  House  or 
Senate. 

Another  solutlcm— one  that  we  prefer— 
would  separate  oongresslonal  pay  from  that 
of  federal  employes.  The  President  would 
continue  submitting  alternate  plans  from 
those  of  the  pay  commission,  but  the  self- 
Interest  factor  would  be  removed  from  con- 
gressional debate. 

There  Is  room  for  debate  on  the  merits 
and  economic  effecte  of  alternate  pay  plans" 
And  Congress,  which  must  raise  revenues  to 
run  the  government,  shotild  have  the  final 
say.  But  It  Is  unfair  to  the  3.5  million 
clvUlan  wrarkers  and  mUltary  personnel  to 
have  the  decision  hinge  on  the  politics  of 
congressional  pay  raises. 


DISTURBING  REPORTS  ON  TH3 
PRESIDENTIAL  CLEMENCY  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  sacrifices  exacted  of  over 
56,000  servicemen  killed  in  Vietnam,  over 
300.000  wounded,  the  POWs  and  the 
BOA'S,  reports  of  soft  and  preferential 
treatment  of  Vietnam  era  draft  dodgers 
and  deserters  under  the  clemency  pro- 
gram could  easily  provide  the  American 
voter  with  a  key  Issue  In  the  1976  elec- 
tions. A  recent  AP  dispatch  began: 
^Two-thirds  of  the  deserters  who  Joined 
President  Ford's  clemency  Job  program  have 
dropped  out,  been  kicked  out.  or  processed 
out  by  the  mlUtary  without  reporting  for 
Joba.  and  wUl  escape  punishment  without 
completbig  their  assigned  work. 

According  to  the  dispatch  almost  4.503 
deserters  who  joined  the  program,  or 
2,035  men.  have  either  dropped  out  or 
been  kicked  out.  Selective  Service  ofDclals 
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add  that  these  "were  terminated  for  non- 
performance, for  lack  of  cooperation  and 
because  they  chose  not  to  fulfill  their 
agreements  in  many  cases."  Another 
1,000  men  handled  by  the  military  never 
reported  for  jobs  at  all.  This  total  of  ap- 
proximately 3,035  men  have  berai  given 
discharges  and  will  escape  punishment 
for  desertion  and  will  not  be  compelled 
to  complete  their  assignments  under  the 
program. 

A  New  York  Times  article  of  Septem- 
ber 15  commented  further: 

The  military  is  prevented  from  prosecut- 
ing program  dropouts  since  they  have  all 
been  officially  separated  from  the  service,  and 
the  Government,  for  political  as  weU  as  legal 
reasons,  has  Indicated  It  will  not  prosecute 
even  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  bad  faith 
among  those  who  have  broken  the  agreement. 

This  phase  of  the  clemency  program 
was  handled  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  involved  unpunished  deserters. 
Unpunished  draft  dodgers  reported  to  a 
U.S.  attorney  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment implementing  this  phase  of  the 
program.  Convicted  deserters  and  draft 
dodgers  and  those  still  serving  sentences 
for  such  violations  applied  to  the  Presi- 
dential Clemency  Board  for  relief.  The 
clemency  program  was  established  by 
President  Ford  on  September  16,  1974, 
and  all  clemency  applications  had  to  be 
filed  no  later  than  March  31,  1975,  the 
cut-off  date  for  the  program.  Applicants, 
either  draft  dodgers  or  deserters,  could 
be  relieved  of  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment If  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
proper  department  before  March  31,  exe- 
cuted an  agreement  acknowledging  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  pledged 
to  fulfill  a  period  of  alternative  service 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service  and  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted such  service. 

In  the  case  of  the  deserter,  when  he 
elects  to  seek  relief  through  the  program, 
he  receives  an  undesirable  discharge. 
Upon  completion  of  his  alternative  serv- 
ice he  receives  a  clemency  discharge  in 
recognition  of  his  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  program.  The  clem- 
ency discharge  does  not  bestow  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  Presidential  Clemency  Board,  the 
third  phase  of  the  clemency  program, 
processed  the  largest  number  of  cases 
and  caused  the  most  controversy.  An 
AP  release  of  September  19  stated: 

President  Ford's  clemency  board  was 
stacked  with  anti-war  Uberals  who  distorted 
the  Intent  of  the  program,  urged  prison 
Inmates  to  apply  and  voted  clemency  in  cases 
involving  ClvUlan  felony  convictions  Includ- 
ing rape  and  mtirder,  four  board  members 
say. 

The  minority  report  of  the  four  mem- 
bers was  released  on  September  15,  the 
day  the  PCB  went  out  of  existence.  The 
minority,  after  reviewing  the  first  draft 
of  the  final  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
PCB  and  subsequent  revised  sections 
thereof,  stated  that  "it  contains  numer- 
ous misleading  statements,  is  nonfactual 
in  many  areas,  and  contains  whole  chap- 
ters that  are  entirely  Irrelevant  to  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Board."  The 
minority  members,  while  believing  that 
the  original  concept  and  plan  as  con- 
ceived and  announced   by  the  Presi- 
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dent  was  a  good,  sound,  workable  plan, 
found  that  the  chairman  and  his  execu- 
tive staff  had  misinterpreted,  circum- 
vented and  violated  at  least  the  spirit 
of  the  Executive  order  and  proclama- 
tion establishing  the  clemency  program. 
Various  aspects  of  the  program's  imple- 
mentation were  seriously  questioned  by 
the  minority: 

The  actions.  In  our  opinion,  are  not  only 
unethical,  but  they  may  also  border  on  U- 
legality,  and  could  greatly  discredit  the 
President's  Clemency  Program  In  the  eyes 
of  the  American  pubUc. 

The  Office  of  the  White  House  Press 
Secretary  saw  the  operations  of  the  PCB 
In  a  different  light.  A  fact  sheet  issued 
on  September  15  by  that  Office  stated: 

The  record  of  the  President's  Clemency 
Board  reflecte  a  successful  completion  of 
the  Board's  responslbUltles  within  the  dead- 
line date  of  September  16,  1876  (emphasis 
added) . 

The  Presidential  Clemency  Board  was 
created  by  Executive  Order  No.  11803  on 
September  16,  1974,  and  was  originally 
composed  of  nine  members  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  minority  report,  represented 
a  fair  balance  among  liberal,  middle-of- 
the-road  and  conservative  views.  The 
chairman  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  former  Senator  Charles 
Goodell  was  chosen.  An  alternative 
method  of  choosing  the  chairman,  by 
election  of  the  Board  members,  was  elim- 
inated. The  nine-member  Board,  accord- 
ing to  the  highly  critical  minority  re- 
port, sought  to  use  the  President's  Exec- 
utive order  and  proclamation  as  guide- 
lines and  adopted  policies  by  which  de- 
cisions of  the  Board  would  be  deter- 
mined. Unfortunately,  these  policies  were 
soon  to  change. 

On  May  7,  1975,  President  Ford  ex- 
panded the  membership  of  the  Board 
to  18  and  Chairman  Goodell,  by  his  own 
admission  had  a  fairly  free  hand  in 
picking  the  new  Board  members,  in- 
cluding two  members  of  his  staff,  ac- 
cording to  the  minority.  The  dissent- 
ing members  of  the  Board  found  that 
the  Board  Itself  became  more  amnesty- 
oriented  and  "became,  in  effect,  a  cap- 
tive of  the  chairman  and  the  staff,  and 
policy  decisions  were  made  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  general  counsel  which  in- 
fluenced Board  actions  and  results  with- 
out the  realization  of  Board  members." 
The  White  House  factsheet  lists  the 
"accomplishments"  of  the  Board  in  its 
S^tember  15  release: 

The  Board  received  approximately  21,600 
sppMcatlons  and  requests  for  clemency. 

Of  these  appUcante,  i^iproxlmately  6,000 
did  not  qualify  tat  the  program. 

The  remaining  approximately  15,000  cases 
aU  have  been  reviewed  by  the  Board  and 
recommendations  made  for  Presidential  con- 
sideration. 

Approximately  6  percent  of  the  total  cases 
reviewed  by  the  Board  resulted  In  recom- 
mendations for  denial  of  the  applicant's  re- 
quest for  clemency. 

Of  the  total,  roughly  43  percent  of  the 
cases  were  recommended  for  clemency  con- 
ditional on  fulfillment  of  alternate  service 
for  an  average  of  stz  months. 

The  remaining  61  percent  of  the  cases  were 
recommended  for  pardons. 

While  one  must  fairly  evaluate  both 
sides  of  the  issue,  the  charges  of  the 
minority  members  reminds  me  of  the 
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antics  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
pornography  and  Obscenity  several 
years  ago.  That  Commission  it  will  be 
recalled,  was  established  by  Congress  to 
help  combat  the  spreading  problem  of 
pornography  and  noxious  materials  in 
American  communities.  It  turned  out 
that  the  chairman  and  the  general 
counsel  were  both  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  traditicHially 
long  on  liberties  and  short  on  responsi- 
bilities in  the  pornography  area.  A 
minority  bloc  develoE>ed  and  the  situa- 
tion deteriorated  so  badly  that  the 
minority  ended  up  holding  its  own  hear- 
ings in  various  cities  throughout  the 
country  and  issuing  its  own  interim  and 
final  minority  reports.  Those  of  us  who 
had  followed  the  Commission's  activities 
were  of  course  not  surprised  when  the 
majority  report  was  flatly  rejected  by 
high-ranking  administration  officials 
who  joined  the  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported action  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  dis- 
avowing the  work  of  the  majority. 

In  the  Presidential  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  clemency  program  for 
draft  evaders  and  military  deserters  on 
September  16,  1974,  President  Ford 
stipulated  that: 

They  should  be  allowed  the  opportunity  to 
earn  return  to  their  country,  their  commu- 
nities, and  their  families,  upon  their  agree- 
ment to  a  period  of  alternate  service  In  the 
national  Interest,  together  with  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  their  allegiance  to  the  country 
and  Its  Constitution. 

If  the  at>ove-mentioned  accoimts  of 
the  handling  of  the  clemency  are  basi- 
cally factual,  serious  questions  arise  as 
to  how  many  of  the  applicants  are  ac- 
tually earning  their  adjusted  status.  I  am 
writing  to  the  various  agencies  involved 
in  the  clemency  program  to  ascertain 
how  adequately  the  program  has  been 
implemented  in  their  individual  areas.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  29  million  living 
veterans  in  the  United  States  are  op- 
posed to  a  general  anmesty  policy  for 
draft  dodgers  and  military  deserters  but 
that  they  should  earn  their  acceptance 
through  sacrifice  in  some  alternative 
service  form. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  article  "Deserters  'Beating'  Clemency 
Program"  as  It  appeared  in  the  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  Journal  of  August  24,  1975.  Also 
inserted  are  the  resolutions  on  amnesty 
passed  by  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  their  na- 
tional conventions  in  August  of  this 
year: 

[From  the  Mansfield    (Ohio)    Journal, 

Aug.  24, 1976] 

Deserters  "Beatikg"  Clemency  Program 

(By  Jerry  T.  Baulch) 

Washington. — Two- thirds  of  the  desert- 
ers who  Joined  President  Ford's  clem- 
ency Job  program  have  dropped  out,  been 
kicked  out,  or  processed  out  by  the  military 
without  reporting  for  Jobs,  and  will  escape 
punishment  without  completing  their 'as- 
signed work. 

Of  the  4,503  deserters  who  Joined  the  pro- 
gram, 2.036  have  either  dropped  out  or  been 
kicked  out,  the  Selective  Service  says.  An- 
other 1,000  men  processed  out  by  the  mUltary 
never  reported  for  Jobs  at  all,  the  Defense 
Department  says. 

The  2,035  dropouts  and  kick -outs  and  the 
1.000  no-shows  are  no  longer  under  mUltary 
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control  because  they  were  given  discbargee, 
and  this  will  enable  them  to  escape  punish- 
ment for  desertion  without  completing  the 
work  they  were  assigned  under  the  program. 
Another  7,000  deserters  never  tried  to  get 
into  the  program.  These  constitute  many 
of  those  who  fled  the  country  and  stiU  could 
be  punished  Lf  apprehended. 

Selective  Service  officials,  in  response  to 
Associated  Press  Inquiries,  said  the  2.035 
"were  terminated  for  nonperformance,  for 
lack  of  cooperation  and  becatise  they  chose 
not  to  fulfill  their  agreements  in  many  cases." 
Some  with  families  dropped  out  because  they 
covildn't  make  a  go  of  it  on  the  low  pay. 

"Even  though  we  didn't  get  the  numbers 
we  anticipated.  President  Ford  has  attelnd 
more  of  his  initial  goal  than  lote  of  people 
give  him' credit  for."  says  draft  director  Byron 
V.  Peplton. 

In  addition  to  unpunished  deserters,  the 
clemency  program  is  for  men  convicted  of 
draft  dodging  or  being  punished  for  deser- 
tion, and  for  unconvicted  draft-dodgers  as 
weU.  Of  the  5,355  men  processed  so  far  In 
the  three-part  program,  2,879  have  taken 
Jobs. 

Unpunished  deserters  were  handled  by  the 
Defense  Department;  unpunished'  draft- 
dodgers  by  the  Justice  Department.  Both  of 
these  parte  of  the  program  have  been  com- 
pleted. But  men  convicted  of  draft-dodging 
or  being  punished  for  desertion  are  handled 
by  the  Presidential  Clemency  Board,  and  Its 
part  of  the  program  Is  still  unfinished. 

Of  all  three  parts  of  the  program,  the 
Clemency  Board  has  had  the  most  appli- 
cants—21,000  in  all.  It  has  until  Sept.  15  to 
complete  Us  work.  So  far  It  has  found  nearly 
6,000  appllcante  ineligible,  recommended  out- 
right pardons  for  about  6,000  others,  recom- 
mended pardons  conditioned  on  work  period 
for  about  6,000  more,  and  denied  pardons 
to  about  700.  , 

When  the  board  completes  its  work  and 
the  President  acte  on  Ite  recommendations, 
a  more  complete  picture  will  emerge  of  how 
many  men  who  Joined  the  program  actually 
take  Jobs  and  complete  them. 

Only  130  processed  by  the  board  have  re- 
ported for  Jobs,  because  most  of  the  6,000 
so  designated  by  the  board  are  stUl  awaiting 
concurrence  by  the  President  or  are  still 
within  the  30-day  deadline  for  reporting  after 
FOrd  acts.  Seven  have  completed  their  Job 
assignments. 

Board  Chairman  Charles  E.  <3oodell  says 
"it  is  too  early  to  tell"  how  many  who  signed 
up  with  the  board  Intend  to  perform  Jobs,, 
although  all  agreed  to  do  so  when  they  ap- 
plied. 

The  Justice  Department  portion  of  the 
program  for  draft-dodgers  has  a  low  dropout 
rate,  only  19  of  the  722  who  signed  up.  Those 
who  don't  complete  their  Jobs  stlU  can  be 
prosecuted  for  draft  evasion.  Some  of  the 
dropouts  have  fied  the  country  to  avoid  this. 
So  far  52  of  those  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  portion  of  the  program  have  com- 
pleted Job  assignments,  and  10  under  the 
Department  of  Justice  portion.  The  work 
periods  averaged  20  months  for  these,  but 
the  Clemency  Board  has  given  only  a  few 
more  than  12  months. 

The  Selective  Service,  In  giving  examples 
of  men  who  have  benefitted  In  a  special  way 
from  the  program,  said  It  could  not  give 
names  In  order  to  protect  the  privacy  It  prom- 
ised. Most  are  decorated,  wounded  Vietnam 
veterans. 

One  Is  a  former  Marine  In  a  southern  state 
who  started  the  program  as  a  JaUer's  assist- 
ant and  fit  In  so  well  he  was  sent  to  school 
on  his  own  time  and  is  now  a  sheriff's  deputy. 
A  two-tour  Vietnam  veteran  Is  keeping 
his  regular  Job  to  support  his  four  dependents 
and  works  40  hours  a  week  as  a  volunteer 
with  Goodwill  Industries  to  complete  his 
assigned  term. 

"He  sterted  with  Goodwill  as  a  truck  driver 
and  was  soon  promoted  to  maintenance  of 
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equipment  and  repair  of  recovered  electrical 
apparatus,"  the  Selective  Service  said.  "His 
personnel  director  stetes  that  he  Is  helpful 
in  many  ways  ofer  and  above  his  responsl- 
bUltles. Although  his  term  Is  over  he  con- 
tinues to  spend  some  time  at  OoodwlU." 
RxsoLunoN  No.  246 — Dratt  Evaders 
AND/OR    Deserters 

Whereas,  young  men  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  have  patriotically 
answered  the  call  of  their  country  and  de- 
fended Ite  lands  and  Ideals;  and 

Whereas,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
young  men  volunteered  for,  or  accepted,  duty 
In  Vietnam  and  served  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction; and  « 

Whereas,  thousands  of  these  young  men 
lost  their  lives,  or  were  gravely  wounded; 
and 

Whereas,  thousands  were  c^tured  by  the 
enemy  and  were  Imprisoned  and/or  tortured 
for  long  iierlods  of  time;  and 

Whereas,  the  question  of  anmesty  for  those 
who  have  fled  the  country  to  avoid  induc- 
tion into  the  Armed  Services,  or  have  de- 
serted their  assigned  military  unite  to  avoid 
military  obligation  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict has  been  raised;   now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Minneapo- 
lis. Mlnnesote.  August  19-21,  1975,  that  we 
reaffirm  our  opposition  to  general  amnesty 
for  draft  evaders  and  mUltary  deserters  and 
urge  that  each  case  be  tried  on  an  Individ- 
ual basis,  and  each  deserter  be  dealt  with  as 
prescribed  by  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice;  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  the  United  Stetes 
Oovernment  and  Ite  courte  of  Justice  to 
prosecute  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law,  all 
individuals  charged  with  evading  the  mUl- 
tary draft. 

Resolution  No.  408 — Oppose  Amnesty 

Whereas,  two  and  one  half  mUUon  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  called  upon  and  honorably 
served  In  Vietnam  at  their  country's  bidding; 
and 

Whereas,  in  doing  so.  56.234  were  klUed: 
303,000  wounded:  over  600  were  Incarcerated 
in  enemy  prison  camps;  nearly  1.100  are  stUl 
missing  In  action,  and  many  returned  home 
to  rebuild  a  life  of  peace  and  opportunity 
for  themselves  and  their  families  and  took 
their  f uUy  earned  place  In  the  land  for  which 
they  fought;  and 

Whereas.  whUe  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  men  served  with  courage  and  honor, 
others  who  also  had  been  called  upon  to  serve 
avoided  their  responsibilities,  and  abandoned 
their  country  by  fleeing  outelde  Ite  borders 
or  going  underground;  and 

Whereas,  others,  while  serving  In  the  mili- 
tary, chose  to  desert  rather  than  discharge 
their  sworn  obligations;  and 

Whereas,  to  grant  "amnesty"  to  those  draft 
dodgers  and  mUltary  deserters  who  violated 
civil  and  mllitery  laws  without  penalty  would 
be  a  gross  miscarriage  of  our  Judicial  system, 
to  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  who  served 
and  are  still  serving,  their  famUles,  POWs- 
MIAs.  and  to  the  United  Stetes  of  America; 
and 

Whereas,  the  "Clemency"  Program  an- 
nounced by  President  Ford  at  the  75th  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  Stetes  will  finally  draw 
to  an  unmoumed  close  on  September  15. 
1975,  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
draft  dodger  ellglbles  turning  their  back  on 
the  President's  unwise — albeit  decently- 
motivated — effort  preferring  clearly  to  await 
their  "vindication"  by  a  Congressional  grant 
of  unconditional  "amnesty; "  and 

Whereas,  we  fully  and  completely  reject 
the  fallacious  notion  that  only  those  calling 
for  "amnesty"  have  "compassion."  our  com- 
passion being  reserved  for  those  who  fought 
and  their  families:  now.  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  76th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
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tta*  United  StatM,  tbAt  w*  ■ustaUi  total 
opposition  to  both  unconditional  and  condl* 
ttonal  "■mn— ty"  for  draft  dodger*  and  mUl- 
tarf  iamrtan;  and 

Ba  it  further  reaolved.  that  tli«  Vetarana 
ot  ronitfx  Wan  of  tbe  United  State*  con- 
tinue our  total  commitment  to  pursue  tbe 
"amneety  never"  doctrine  through  our  mem- 
bership to  the  Congrese  and  to  the  American 
pe(H>le  and  to  be  firm  In  our  stand  never  to 
reUnqulah.  dUute  or  compromise  this  posi- 
tion. 

Adopted  by  the  76th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  held  In  Los  Angeles,  CallfomU. 
August  16  through  32,  l»7S. 


ACP  NO  BOON  TO  CONSUMERS 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
sideration today  of  the  proposed  Agency 
for  CcHisumer  Protection  marks  a  tiun- 
ing  point  in  Congress  att§pipt  to  reform 
the  bureaucratic  process  in  this  country. 
Today,  we  decide  whether  to  abdicate  our 
responsibilities  of  congressional  over- 
sight by  creating  yet  another  bureaucracy 
which  will  have  the  power  to  interfere 
with  and  delay  the  work  of  every  other 
P6deral  agency.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  face  up  to  the  need  for  vigilant  over- 
sight by  voting  down  this  costly  and  un- 
necessary agency  and  moving  ahead  with 
the  process  of  reforming  existing  regula- 
toty  agencies. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this  bill.  H.R. 
7575  would  bring  the  already  slowly  mov- 
ing bureaucracy  to  a  virtual  halt.  Not 
only  could  the  ACP  interfere  in  any  other 
agency's  proceedings  before  regulations 
were  promulgated,  it  could  also  initiate 
court  review  of  such  regulations.  If  it 
seems  that  agency  regulations  take  a  con- 
siderable time  to  be  developed  now,  the 
delays  will  be  even  worse  when  the  ACP 
starts  interfering. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  the  commit- 
tee report  indicates  that  the  creation  of 
this  agency  would  have  a  significant  anti- 
inflationary  impact.  Not  only  will  the 
agency  Itself  cost  an  estimated  $60  mil- 
litHi  its  first  3  years,  but  the  costs  In  time 
and  money  spent  over  reporting  require- 
ments will  be  enormous. 

A  recent  study  by  Murray  Weidenbaum 
of  Washington  University  indicated  that 
the  costs  of  Federal  regulation  has  in- 
creased $600  million  in  3  years.  He  esti- 
mates that  a  total  of  130  million  man- 
hours  per  year  are  spent  filling  out  Fed- 
eral forms.  The  ACP  would  certainly 
increase  those  figures,  and  these  extra 
costs  will  definitely  be  passed  on  to  the 
ccmaumer  In  the  form  of  higher  prices. 
Thert  is  no  doubt  that  consumers  will  pay 
dearly  for  this  proposed  agency. 

In  contrast  to  the  statements  of  those 
who  would  have  you  believe  that  the 
"consumer"  Is  completely  unprotected, 
recent  studies  indicate  39  Federal  offices 
are  currently  dealing  with  consumer  com- 
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plaints.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  local 
ofDces.  as  well  as  tbe  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  assist  in  protecting 
the  eomguaer  and  providing  informati<m. 

One  question  which  this  legislation  does 
not  answer  is  who  will  the  ACP  represent? 
As  stated  in  the  Minority  Views  of  the 
Committee  report  in  HJl.  7575.  who  wlU 
be  represented,  the  environmentalist  or 
the  conservationist,  the  poor  or  the 
middle  class,  the  homeowner  or  the 
renter?  The  fact  is  that  some  consumers, 
more  vocal  or  better  organized,  will  be 
represented  while  others  will  not. 

Finally,  the  ACP  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  uncontrolled  Federal  agencies, 
but  merely  aggravate  the  inefficiency  of 
the  system.  We  must  realize  that  the 
reason  agencies  have  not  been  protecting 
consumers  is  that  their  decisionmaking 
processes  are  generally  Inefficient.  As  a 
result,  their  actions  produce  unforeseen 
and  sometimes  catastrophic  results. 

It  is  Congress'  responsibility  to  re- 
form these  agencies  so  that  they  may 
accomplish  their  Intended  functions.  Es- 
tablishing an  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection is  an  admission  to  the  American 
people  that  Congress  can  no  longer  con- 
trol the  agencies  it  has  created. 


TELEPHONE  SURVEY 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or   NKW   YORK 

pi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
results  of  a  telephone  survey  concerning 
AID  to  New  York  City,  conducted  jointly 
by  the  New  York  Times  and  CBS  News 
over  the  weekend  of  November  1  and  an- 
nounced last  night  on  the  CBS  Evening 
News.  The  survey  Is  the  first  poll  to  be 
conducted  since  President  Ford's  Octo- 
ber 29  remarks  opposing  aid  to  New  York. 
The  two  news  organizations  questioned 
778  people  in  their  survey  which  has  a 
sampling  error  factor  of  plus  or  minus  4. 

By  55  percent,  yes,  to  33  percent,  no, 
the  public  favored  Federal  Assistance  to 
aid  New  York  City.  On  the  question  of 
whether  a  default  by  New  York  City 
would  adversely  affect  the  national  econ- 
omy. 69  percent  of  those  polled  believed 
it  would;  17  percent  said  it  would  have 
no  effect.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  pub- 
lic believes  that  other  large  cities  face 
or  will  face  similar  problems  as  New 
York  City;  16  percent  do  not.  If  the  city 
defaults,  the  survey  showed,  81  percent 
of  those  polled  favor  assistance  to  the 
city  to  maintain  police,  fire,  and  sanita- 
tion services;  77  percent  favor  aid  to 
schools  as  opposed  to  15  percent  who  do 
not;  47  percent,  a  plurality,  favor  assist- 
ance to  maintain  welfare  services  while 
39  percent  do  not.  Aid  to  city  hospitals, 
under  default,  was  supported  by  80  per- 
cent of  those  surveyed  and  opposed  by 
12  percent.  In  all  categories,  the  differ- 
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ence  between  the  percentages  reported 
and  100  percent  equals  the  no-opinion 
factor. 

I  do  hope  that  Members  of  the  House 
will  consider  the  results  of  this  Important 
survey.  We  have  been  led  to  beUeve  that 
the  American  public  does  not  support 
the  Idea  of  giving  aid  to  financially  trou- 
bled New  York  City.  This  survey  indi- 
cates to  me  that  this  Is  not  true. 


DEREGULATION— WHAT 
PROSPECTS? 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 


or  rLoan>A 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  we  consider  H.R.  7575  and  debate  the 
merits  of  establishing  still  another  multi- 
million  dollar  regulatory  agency  to  stifle 
American  business,  I  think  we  should 
consider  the  logical  alternative:  deregu- 
lation. It  is  a  proven  fact  that  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  business  has  been  car- 
ried to  excess  in  this  country,  but  people 
are  used  to  saying  that  we  "can  not 
turn  the  clock  back." 

Mr.  George  Hagedom,  vice  president 
and  chief  economist  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  has  written 
an  excellent  article  on  this  very  subject 
that  has  been  reprinted  in  the  October 
1975  Issue  of  the  Freeman.  He  argues— 
I  think  very  persuasively— that  we  can 
and  must  begin  a  process  of  deregulation. 

Mr.  Hagedom 's  article  makes  much 
sense,  both  from  an  economic  stand- 
point and  from  a  political  standpoint, 
and  I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Deregolation — What  Prospects? 
(By  Oeorge  Hagedom) 

Deregulation — a  general  move  toward  re- 
ducing the  degree  of  direct  government  Inter- 
vention In  the  economy — is  now  being  dis- 
cussed more  seriously  than  for  some  time 
in  the  past.  The  Ford  Administration  Is  re- 
portedly preparing  a  program  of  this  char- 
acter. It  will  take  a  new  look  at  the  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  government  regiUatory  devices 
and  agencies  to  determine  which  of  them 
make  sense  and  which  do  not. 

The  question  to  examine  here  is  whether 
such  an  effort  has  any  real  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Some  commentators,  even  those  who 
are  inclined  to  agree  that  in  many  Instances 
the  adverse  effects  of  regulation  outweigh 
Its  benefits,  have  suggested  that  it  does  not. 
Deregulation,  they  say,  flies  In  the  face  of  a 
long-established  trend  toward  increasing 
government  Involvement  In  the  detaUed 
workings  of  the  economy.  "Tou  can't  turn 
the  clock  back,"  I  am  continually  told  when 
the  subject  is  disciissed. 

As  rational  men.  we  can  protest  against 
any  such  attitude.  Why  shouldn't  the  coun- 
try take  an  objective  look  at  government 
regulation  of  the  economy,  in  all  its  myriad 
forms,  to  assess  its  benefits  and  its  costs,  and 
to  weigh  one  against  the  other?  Why  should 
one  possible  conclusion — the  desirability  of 
deregulation — be  ruled  out  in  advance?  The 
cliche,  "Tou  can't  turn  the  clock  back." 
seems  to  mean  that  onae  you  have  made  a 
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mistake  you  must  go  on  making  It  forever, 
and  reasonable  men  cannot  accept  that. 

Those  to  whom  such  arguments,  are  ad- 
dressed often  nod  sympathetically,  but  they 
are  not  convinced.  We  are  dealing,  they  say, 
not  with  a  process  directed  by  a  rational 
analysis  of  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
but  by  a  political  process  that  moves  by  Its 
own  momentum.  A  mood  has.  developed 
which  leads  people  to  Insist  that,  when  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  anything,  government 
will  step  in  to  set  It  straight. 

A  HOPKrUI.  SIGN 

Disheartening  though  such  a  viewpoint 
may  be,  we  have  to  admit  that  it  has  some 
weight.  But  there  are  other  considerations 
which  lead  to  the  (^posite  conclusion — this 
may  be  an  ideal  time  tor  a  move  toward 
deregulation,  and  Its  poUtlcal  prospects  msiy 
be  very  good  Indeed.  Paradoxically,  the  fact 
Uiat  so  many  things  are  clearly  wrong  with 
the  economy  at  this  moment  is  a  hopeful 
sign.  We  must  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  things 
wrong,  and  one  of  these  is  overregulatlon. 
Tbe  public  is  losing  faith  in  government  as 
the  universal  problem  solver. 

One  example  of  the  falsity  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  when  regulation  Is  Introduced  It 
can  never  be  removed  is  tbe  recent  fate  of 
wage  and  price  controls.  We  recall  that, 
shortly  after  controls  were  Introduced,  there 
was  much  talk  that  this  action  would  not 
be  reversed  in  the  life-time  of  most  of  us. 
In  September  1971  (Phase  I  was  In  effect  and 
the  shape  of  Phase  n  was  being  discussed), 
tbe  Wall  Street  Journal  ran  a  story  that  sug- 
gested "Phase  n  may  be  forever." 

But  wage  and  price  controls  toere  aban- 
doned in  April  1974.  The  clock  was  turned 
back.  The  reason  for  the  abandonment  of 
controls  was  not  an  Ideological  change  of 
heart,  on  the  part  of  either  the  population 
or  their  political  leaders.  The  reason  was  that 
controls  were  a  conspicuous  and  disastrous 
failure. 

A  second  consideration  that  leads  us  to 
believe  that  deregulation  can  be  a  politically 
realistic  option  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
most  questionable  forms  of  regulation  are 
of  fairly  recent  origin.  True,  we  have  had 
regulation  of  railroads  since  the  1880s,  and 
regulation  of  financial  markets  since  the 
1930s.  But  the  really  big  wave  of  government 
direct  intervention  In  the  economy  has  oc- 
curred during  roughly  the  past  10  years.  Wa 
now  have  large  areas  of  government  regiila- 
tion  in :  product  safety,  occupational  liealth 
and  safety,  water  and  air  pollutionj^qual 
employment  oppKMtunlty,  etc. 

The  objection  to  most  of  these  recently- 
introduced  forms  ^f  regulation  is  not  that 
their  Intentions  are  wrong.  No  one  will  de- 
fend poUutlon,  or  discrimination,  or  hazard- 
ous conditions  of  employment.  The  objection 
Is  rather  that  regulation  is  not  always  the 
most  effective,  or  least  costly,  way  of  achiev- 
ing admittedly  desirable  ends. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that  much  of 
our  regulatory  apparatus  Is  rather  recent. 
In  suggesting  a  new  look  at  the  posslbilltlefl 
of  deregulation  one  is  not  proposing  the  un- 
winding of  a  historical  process  that  has  been 
going  on  since  our  great-grandfathers'  time. 
It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  taking  a  look  at 
the  results  of  a  10-year  experiment. 

The  mounting  tide  of  government  regula- 
tion Is  one  aspect  of  the  increasing  tend- 
ency toward  government  activism  during  the 
past  decade.  The  results  are  now  in :  we  have 
an  economy  plagued  by  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment slow  productivity  growth,  declining 
real  wages,  energy  shortages,  a  breakdown 
In  the  transportation  system,  etc.,  etc.  Surely 
governmental  activism— in  all  its  aspects. 
Including  regulation— has  been  a  conspicu- 
ous and  disastrous  faUure.  It  Is  those  who 
refuse  to  see  the  clear  evidence  of  thU  that 
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seem  quaintly  to  be  Uvlng  In  the  past — the 
past  of  10  years  ago  when  the  present  huge 
volume  of  evidence  against  government  In- 
tervention was  not  yet  available. 


RETIREMENT  OF  EDWIN  E. 
HUDDLESON,  JR. 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CALiroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  S,  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Aerospace 
Corp.  observed  its  15th  anniversary  Sep- 
tember 12,  1975,  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  its  board  of  tnistees. 
During  the  corporation's  15  years  of 
service  to  the  Nation,  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  meet  with  its  senior  manage- 
ment officials  from  time  to  time  and 
know  of  its  highly  successful  scientific 
and  technical  achievements  on  programs 
critical  to  the  defense  and  safety  of  our 
coimtry.  Coinciding  with  the  observance 
and  resulting  from  a  board  membership 
limitation  of  three  consecutive  5-year 
terms,  was  the  departure  from  the  board 
of  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Huddleson,  Jr.,  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  members  and  the 
only  remaining  charter  trustee. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
the  Aerospace  Corp.  was  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California 
Jime  3,  1960,  to  render  scientific  and 
engineering  services  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  formed  at  the  request  of 
tile  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  aid  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  in  applying  the  full  re- 
sources of  modem  science  and  technology 
to  the  problem  of  achieving  those  con- 
tinuing advances  in  ballistic  missiles  and 
military  space  systems  which  are  basic 
to  national  security.  In  recent  years,  a 
portion  of  the  corporation's  high  tech- 
nical competence  has  been  directed  to- 
ward solutions  of  the  Nation's  civil 
problems. 

The  control,  supervision,  and  direction 
of  the  general  management  of  the  cor- 
poration are  vested  in  the  board  of 
trustees  who  are  leading  citizens  selected 
to  provide  representation  from  each  of 
three  classifications:  industrial  trustees, 
who  are  from  or  representative  of  indus- 
try; academic  scientific  trustees,  who  are 
from  academic  institutions  of  higher 
learning  or  are  engaged  in  scientific  re- 
search and  development,  or  who  devote 
a  majority  of  working  time  to  the  service 
of  such  academic  institutions  or  to  scien- 
tific research  and  development;  and 
public  interest  trustees,  who  have  an 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  public 
and  governmental  interest  in  the  cor- 
poration's projects.  I  believe  that  those 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Aerospace  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  company's  tech- 
nical and  managerial  accomplishments 
attest  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  board's 
administration  of  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Huddleson  was  elected  to  the 
board  Jime  4,  1960.  He  was  elected  vice 
chairman  September  11,  1971,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  Septem- 
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ber  12,  1975.  As  a  public  Interest  trustee, 
and  a  founder,  charter  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  he  has  assisted  the 
corporation  and  the  Air  Force  by  his 
guidance  and  counsel  throughout  15 
years  of  dedicated  service.  Ehiring  this 
period,  imder  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
corporation  established  and  has  main- 
tained an  organization  possessing  talent 
at  the  cutting  edge  of  technology  and 
has  provided  the  technical  depth  and 
continuity  necessary  for  assisting  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  the  development  of  major  space  and 
ballistic  missile  systems. 

A  review  of  Mr.  Huddleson's  achieve- 
ments before  his  becoming  an  aerospace 
trustee  in  1960  reveals  why  he  was  able 
to  bring  so  much  valuable  professional 
experience  to  the  Aerospace  board. 

Edwin  E.  Huddleson,  Jr.,  was  bom  In 
Oakland,  Calif.,  January  28,  1914,  and 
grew  up  in  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  He  at- 
tended Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity from  1931  to  1935  where  he  received 
an  A.B.  degree  in  political  science  and 
was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
attended  Harvard  Law  School  from 
1935  to  1938  where  he  was  graduated 
magna  cum  laude.  He  was  president  of 
the  Harvard  Law  Review  in  1938. 

From  July  1938  to  June  1939,  Mr. 
Huddleson  was  law  clerk  to  Judge  Au- 
gustus N.  Hand,  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  Second  Circuit,  New  York 
City.  From  June  1939  to  February  1940 
and  from  July  1940  to  February  1941,  he 
was  an  attorney  in  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor  General,  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C.  He  served  as  law  clerk 
to  Mr.  Justice  Frank  Murphy  of  the  UJ3. 
Supreme  Court  from  February  1940  to 
July  1940. 

Drafted  into  the  U.S.  Army  in  Febru- 
ary 1941,  Mr.  Huddleson  served  in  the 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps.  He  was  com- 
missioned in  April  1942  and  served  In 
military  intelligence  in  Washington. 
D.C,  and  in  Oahu.  Hawaii.  He  was  re- 
leased from  the  Army  in  January  1946 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

From  January  1946  to  December  1946. 
Mr.  Huddleson  was  Director.  Special 
Projects  staff,  U.S.  State  Department, 
under  the  special  assistant  for  research 
and  intelligence.  He  left  the  State  De- 
partment in  December  1946  to  become 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

He  left  Government  service  in  Janu- 
ary 1949  to  become  a  partner  in  the  San 
Francisco  law  firm  of  Cooley,  Crowley  L 
Galther,  which  later  became  Cooley. 
Godward,  Castro,  Huddleson  and  Tatimi. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
Taeusch.  They  had  three  children:  Mi- 
chael S.,  deceased,  Edwin  E.,  m,  and 
Mary  Catherine. 

In  recognition  of  his  contributions 
during  his  years  of  military  service,  Mr. 
Huddleson  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  His  service  to  the  Nation  was 
again  recognized  on  the  occasion  of  his 
leaving  the  Aerospace  board  of  trustees 
when  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Johli 
L.  McLucas  presented  to  him  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Exceptional  Service  Award, 
its  highest  civilian  award.  Accompany- 
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ing  tbe  award  was  tbe  foUowing  citatloD 
wbich  wa«  read  at  tbe  prMnntatlnn. 

Ca^Ttom  TO  ACCOMPAMT   TUB   AWABO   OF  THS 

Am  Foaci  XxcBfnnotiAi.  Brayrca  Awms  to 

Um.  Bbwin  S.  Bdbolbson.  ^b. 

Mr.  Bdwlo  E.  HuddiMoo,  Jr.,  (tUttngiiUhxl 
hImMlf  by  exceptiooAUjr  meritorious  public 
■crrlcc  u  a  cbvur  mwnber  of  the  Aero- 
■paca  CorpoTfttloD'*  bowd  of  trustees  from 
loao  to  Beptembar  1976,  and  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  since  September  1971.  D\ir- 
ing  tbls  period  Mr.  Huddleson  was  instru- 
mental In  tbe  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  aouod  technical  organization  capable  of 
foreseeing  and  meeting  technical  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  His 
broad  grasp  of  Oovernmant /Industry  rela- 
tionships and  bis  special  understanding  of 
nonproBt  public  service  organizations  have 
enabled  the  Aerospace  Corporation  to  per- 
fcMin  Its  role  In  aiding  the  United  States  Air 
Force  In  applying  the  full  resources  of  mod- 
ern science  and  technology  to  the  problems 
of  achieving  those  continuing  advances  In 
ballistic  missile  and  military  space  systems 
which  are  basic  to  national  security.  His  ef- 
forts constitute  an  example  of  outstanding 
public  service  by  a  private  citizen  In  sup- 
port of  the  Air  Force's  participation  In  the 
national  defense  and  space  programs,  there- 
by reflecting  great  credit  upon  himself  and 
earning  for  him  the  sincere  gratitude  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
own  congratulations  to  Mr.  Huddleson 
for  his  distlnguistaed  service  and  to  send 
every  good  wish  for  the  future.  The  Na- 
tion is  fortunate  to  have  men  such  as  he 
serving  in  these  important  capacities. 


IN  COMMENDATION  OP 
J.  J.  PICKLE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  to  the  efforts  of  our 
colleague  from  Texas,  Jake  Pickle,  to 
remove  the  shroud  of  secrecy  from  pri- 
vate IRS  rulings.  In  yesterday's  ex- 
tended consideration  of  an  extremely 
complex  tax  reform  bUl  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Congressman  Pickle 
found  and  corrected  two  major  portions 
of  the  IRS  Administrative  Provisions 
title.  His  vigilance  and  forethought,  to- 
gether with  his  effective  arguments  to 
the  committee,  led  to  votes  to  strike  two 
sections  that  would  have  served  to  per- 
petuate the  closed  door  secrecy  that  pre- 
vents the  general  taxpayer  from  know- 
ing about  private  tax  rulings  which  may 
substantially  affect  his  tax  obligations. 

The  first  Pickle  amendment  removed 
a  section  of  title  Xn  that  would  have 
allowed  the  IRS  to  keep  any  "written 
determination"  from  the  public  even  if 
instructed  otherwise  by  "any  court" — 
apparently  meaning  even  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  thus  effectively  establish- 
ing an  IRS  supremacy  that  could  not  be 
touched.  Congressman  Pickle  convinced 
the  committee  that  the  section  made  no 
sense  and  it  was  defeated. 

The  second  Pickle  amendment  struck 
language,  also  in  title  xn,  that  would 
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bave  further  ratified  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service's  refusal  to  keep  adminis- 
trative rulings,  such  as  private  letter 
rulings,  secret  and  moribund.  There  is 
an  untold  amount  of  information  al- 
ready accumulated  in  these  rulings  that 
the  public  has  every  right  to  know.  Con- 
gressman Pickle's  amendment  is  the 
first  step  toward  public  disclosure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  praise  my  col- 
league for  his  work  in  the  full  commit- 
tee in  this  area  of  administrative  change 
as  well  as  his  dedication  and  diligence  In 
the  Oversight  Subcommittee  which  I 
chair. 


MORE  EVIDENCE  OP  WIDESPREAD 
HARDSHIP  IP  NEW  YORK  CITY  IS 
ALLOWED  TO  DEFAULT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Suffolk  Coxmty,  N.Y.,  a  subur- 
ban rural  county  on  the  eastern  half  of 
Long  Island,  is  not  widely  recognized  as 
a  hotbed  of  partisan  liberalism.  Its  rec- 
ord of  electoral  support  for  statewide  and 
national  politicians  of  the  Republican 
persuasion  has  been  widely  hailed  and 
almost  legendary  in  its  biannual  recur- 
rence. But  strange  rumblings  have  been 
noticed  in  the  hustings. 

There  is  Uttle  question  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic capture  of  a  majority  of  the 
coimty  legislature  on  Tuesday  reflects  a 
grassroots  revolt  against  the  economic 
brinksmanship  currently  being  foisted 
upon  the  American  people  by  the  admin- 
istration. It  fxirther  reflects  a  truth  that 
becomes  more  apparent  daily :  that  clear- 
thinking  members  of  even  the  President's 
own  party  reject  his  punitive  and  coun- 
terproductive approach  to  the  New  York 
City  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Suffolk  County  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  a  high  ranking  official  of 
the  Repubhcan  county  administration. 
His  message  rings  loud  and  true,  and  I 
wish  the  President  would  heed  it.  It  is 
reproduced  below,  and  it  is  worth  read- 
ing. 

Hauppauob.  N.Y., 

October  30.  1975. 
Congressman  Thomas  Downey. 
Congressional  Office  Building. 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 

As  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  Suffolk 
County  New  York  I  am  deeply  concerned  and 
apprehensive  about  the  catastrophic  ripple 
etfect  that  a  New  York  City  default  will 
visit  upon  us  In  terms  of  jobs. 

An  Ul  New  York  City,  aUOwed  to  collapse. 
can  bring  Illness  also  to  the  twelve  mUllon 
people  who  live  In  Its  environs.  Here  In  Suf- 
folk, where  we  have  forty-three  thovisond 
people  unemployed  and  where  we  have  had  a 
persistent  unemployment  rate  averaging  over 
8  percent  for  the  past  forty-two  months,  our 
one  and  a  quarter  mUllon  people  would  be 
affected  adversely  In  many  ways  should  New 
York  City  be  permitted  to  go  under.  Our 
construction  industry  alone  is  currently  suf- 
fering a  thlrty-flve  percent  unemployment 
rate  with  thlrty-flve  thousand  construction 
workers  out  of  Jobs.  Yet.  as  a  result  of  the 
present  crisis  In  New  York  City,  the  State  has 
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shut  down  on  the  construction  work  at  Nas- 
sau Community  College  putting  four  hun- 
dred more  people  out  of  work.  At  the  same 
time  construction  on  the  seriously-needed 
Suffolk  Community  College  east  and  west 
campuses  has  been  stopped,  throwing  addi- 
tional construction  men  out  of  work. 

The  ripple  effect  has  many  other  serknu 
ramlflcatlons  here,  just  a  few  hours  from 
Iilanhattan.  Thousands  of  our  citizens  work 
In  New  York  City  for  the  City  Oovemment, 
including  police  and  flremen.  Many  of  o\ir 
businesses  In  Suffolk  provide  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  the  city  of  New  York.  These  vendors 
not  only  face  the  danger  of  not  being  paid 
but  they  are  also  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
goods  and  services  dependent  on  cash  flow 
for  operations  will  faU.  Thousands  more  will 
be  added  to  unemployment  and  welfca«  rolls 
throughout  the  area. 

In  addition,  many  agencies  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  our  school  districts,  are  already 
running  Into  great  dlffculty  floating  bonds. 
Those  bonds  that  they  can  seU  are  already 
costing  minions  more  In  Interest  than  In  the 
past,  putting  a  great  strain  on  budgets,  and 
this  Inevitably  means  the  loss  of  jobs  by 
many  of  our  school's  teachers. 

The  devastating  affect  of  a  New  York  City 
default  will  cause  Incalculable  difficulty  In 
conducting  the  normal  affairs  of  our  county. 
The  so-oalled  domino  effect  wlU  be  endless. 
The  failure  to  achieve  financing  will  also  af- 
fect hundreds  of  communities  In  the  entire 
greater  metropolitan  area  including  North- 
ern New  Jersey.  Connecticut.  West  Chester 
and  Rockland  counties. 

I  therefore  respectifully  Implore,  on  be- 
half of  the  working  men  and  women  of  S\if- 
fork  County  and  neighboring  municipalities 
not  to  mention  the  communities  across  the 
Nation  that  will  be  affected,  that  you  use  the 
influence  of  your  office  in  every  way  possible 
to  bring  about  legislation  that  will  give  New 
York  City  the  time  it  needs  to  get  on  its  feet 
without  the  tragedy  of  default  or  Bank- 
ruptcy. 

LOTT  V.  Tempeba. 
Commissioner.  Suffolk  County 
Department  of  Labor. 


UNFORTUNATELY.    THE   PENTAGON 
LOSES  A  TALENTED  LEADER 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  register  my  disappointment  and 
disapproval  of  the  firing  of  James 
Schlesinger  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

While  no  one  can  agree  with  anyone 
else  100  percent  of  the  time,  I  believe  Mr. 
Schlesinger  was  one  who,  more  than  any 
other,  foresaw  the  false  blandishments  of 
Soviet  promises.  He  warns  us  against 
letting  the  Soviets  substitute  rhetoric  for 
results.  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  was  not 
fired  for  speaking  the  truth,  but  I  suspect 
that  he  was. 

I  urge  him  to  continue  to  speak  out,  as 
we  need  his  insight  now  more  than  ever. 
This  article  by  the  able  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal writer  Richard  Levine  sheds  some 
interesting  perspective  on  this  issue  and 
I  include.it  at  this  point: 

Thb  Psntagon  Loses  a  Talented  Leader 
(By  Richard  J.  Levine) 

Washington. — Defense  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger.  fired  in  the  Sunday  night  mas- 
sacre, deserved  better  treatment  than  he  re- 
ceived from  "Nice  Ouy"  Jerry  Ford. 
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■poT  In  the  q;>lnlon  of  many  experts  Mr. 
Schlesinger  rates  as  one  of  the  strongest 
Pentagon  chiefs  ever.  An  authentic  defense 
authority  before  he  arrived  at  the  Pentagon, 
he  brought  firm  and  innovative  leadership  to 
a  military  establishment  that  had  been  de- 
moralized by  the  Vietnam  war. 

He  helped  restore  the  military's  morale  and 
muscle.  And  in  the  process  be  defined  in  pub- 
lic statementa  a  logical  relationship  between 
America's  military  might  and  ita  political 
role  In  the  world,  produced  a  new  doctrine  of 
strategic  nuclear  deterrence,  and  prodded  the 
services  into  accepting  cheaper,  simpler 
weapons. 

These  aren't  Insignificant  achlevemente  for 
the  leader  of  a  huge  bureaucracy  that  has 
defied  the  direction  of  many  Secretaries. 
Clearly.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  the  43-year-oId 
White  House  chief  of  staff  and  former  Illi- 
nois Congressman  whom  the  President  picked 
for  the  Pentagon  post,  has  an  impressive  act 
to  follow.  Mr.  Rumsfeld's  qualifications  for 
the  Job  aren't  obvious;  at  one  point  In  his 
Monday  night  press  conference.  President 
Ford  felt  impelled  to  note  that  Mr.  Rums- 
feld once  had  been  a  "naval  aviator." 

Secretary  Schlesinger  bad  weaknesses.  He 
could  be  extremely  arrogant,  delighting  in 
overwhelming  an  opponent  with  the  force  of 
his  own  intellect.  He  could  be  unpleasant  and 
unfeeling  In  personal  relationships.  "His  Idea 
of  small  talk  is  to  say.  'good  morning,'  some- 
times," says  a  close  aide.  "We're  all  pieces  of 
furniture  as  far  as  he's  concerned,"  says  an- 
other official. 

These  character  traits  obviously  hurt  him 
in  bis  relations  with  Congress,  where  he  had 
problems  recently  defending  his  budget.  But 
In  view  of  his  overall  record  at  the  Pentagon. 
Mr.  Schlesinger  was  removed  from  office  In  a 
shabby  fashion. 

Last  Saturday  at  noon,  he  was  at  the  White 
House  for  a  routine  meeting  with  President 
Ford  on  a  broad  range  of  defense  issues.  There 
wasn't  any  hint  of  what  lay  inmiedlately 
ahead.  Later  In  the  day.  he  received  a  call 
asking  him  to  be  at  the  White  House  for  an 
8:30  meeting  Sunday  morning.  There,  the 
President  fired  him  and  then  left  him 
dangling  for  more  than  24  hours  while  the 
news  leaked  out. 

Dismissed  abruptly  and  deeply  disturbed 
over  what's  happening  with  U.S.-Sovlet 
detente  and  to  the  Pentagon's  budget,  Mr. 
Schlesinger  may  well  choose  to  continue 
speaking  out  on  national  security  Issues  In 
the  months  ahead.  Soon  after  the  news  of 
his  firing  became  public,  the  Secretary  began 
receiving  requesta  to  testify  before  Congress. 

Such  testimony,  sure  to  be  marked  by 
Mr.  Schlesinger's  candor,  wouldn't  be  help- 
ful to  a  Republican  President  already  re- 
garded suspiciously  by  the  conservatives  in 
his  own  party  for  falling  to  take  a  suffi- 
ciently tough  line  with  the  Sovleta. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Schlesinger  was  much 
more  skeptical  of  the  Sovleta  and  detente 
than  is  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger, 
his  arch-rival  for  power  and  Influence.  And 
they  clashed  frequently  over  such  Issues  aa 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  or 
SALT,  with  the  Defense  boss  Insisting  that 
the  U.S.  hold  out  for  Soviet  concessions. 

As  Mr.  Schlesinger  saw  It.  Soviet  military 
power  was  Increasing  as  U.S.  power  was  de- 
clining, thus  jeopardizing  the  essential  ele- 
ment In  his  global  strategy — maintenance 
of  a  "world-wide  military  equUibrlum"  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
reverse  what  he  thought  were  dangerous 
trends  In  the  power  balance,  Mr.  Schlesinger 
tried  to  convince  Congress  that  Pentagon 
budgeta  should  Increase  annually  In  "real 
terms" — that  Is,  by  more  than  what's  needed 
to  offset  the  effecta  of  inflation  and  pay 
raises.  But  In  an  era  of  nuclear  overkUl  and 
SlOO  billion  defense  budgeta,  he  wasnt  able 
to  sell  lawmakers  on  the  Idea  that  stlU  mora 
was  required. 
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As  congressional  resistance  stiffened,  Bfr. 
Schlesinger  lashed  out  more  harshly  and 
frequently  at  ther  Congress,  upsetting  not 
only  lawmakers  but  also  the  President.  He 
was  convinced  that  a  world  In  which  the 
Soviet  military  was  clearly  superior  to  Amer- 
ican forces  would  be  vastly  different  from 
the  current  one.  with  the  Western  democ- 
racies forced  to  bow  to  Soviet  pressure 
tactics. 

"Today.  In  contrast  to  the  situation  that 
existed  before  1945.  there  Is  no  acceptable 
alternative  to  deep  and  steady  American 
support  of,  and  pextlclpatlon  In,  the  secu- 
rity of  other  free  states."  Mr.  Schlesinger 
warned  last  spring  In  one  of  his  favorite 
handcrafted  speeches.  "The  only  alterna- 
tives are  either  'Flnlandization'  or  'Po- 
landlzatlon.'  depending  on  whether  one  hap- 
pens to  be  an  optimist  or  a  pessimist.  Such 
an  outeome  might  be  tolerable  to  the  rela- 
tively few  advocates  of  'Little  America:'  It 
would  be  wholly  Intolerable  to  everybody 
else." 

Public  musings  such  as  these  were  what 
led  an  administration  policy  planner  to  ob- 
serve recently.  "Schlesinger  Is  the  kind  of 
man  who  always  sees  the  bottle  as  half 
empty  rather  than  half  full." 

When  asked  the  other  day  about  his 
gloomy  outlook,  the  Defense  Secretary  de- 
scribed himself  as  an  "analytical  pessimist 
and  a  spiritual  optimist."  In  the  long  run, 
he  believed,  things  would  turn  out  okay  be- 
cause the  American  public  Wouldn't  allow 
the  nation's  military  capability  to  be  sliced 
away. 

But  If  Mr.  Schlesinger  couldn't  get  Con- 
gress to  approve  his  full  budget  requests, 
he  could  use  the  available  resources  more 
efficiently.  And  shortly  after  he  arrived  at 
the  Pentagon  in  June  1973,  he  began  a  ma- 
jor reexamination  of  the  nation's  plans  for 
deterring  nuclear  war. 

What  emerged  from  that  exercise  was  a 
new  policy  that  placed  much  greater  stress 
on  the  ability  of  U.S.  missiles  and  bombers 
to  destroy  Soviet  military  targeta  as  well 
as  population  centers.  He  contended  that 
this  capability  was  needed  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent "a  reasonable  range  of  options"  in  case 
deterrence  failed,  an  alternative  to  launch- 
ing a  full-scale  retaliatory  attack  on  Rtisslan 
cities. 

To  develop  these  options,  Mr.  Schlesinger 
asked  for  and  got  congressional  approval  and 
money  to  develop  much  more  accurate  and 
powerful  warheads.  All  this  dismayed  many 
arms  control  experts,  who  believed  it  In- 
creased the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war  by  giv- 
ing government  officials  the  false  Idea  that 
any  nuclear  hostility  could  be  contained  geo- 
graphically and  with  a  minimum  of  civilian 
deaths.  It  also  disturbed  the  Sovleta.  who 
Inunedlately  began  attacking  Mr.  Schlesinger 
as  a  dangerous  warrior  out  to  undermine  de- 
tente and  'bring  back  the  Cold  War  Corpse." 

In  his  second  year  on  the  job.  Mr.  Schlesin- 
ger turned  his  attention  to  the  conventional, 
or  general  purpose,  forces  under  his  control. 
With  Vietnam  fading,  he  focused  on  Central 
Europe  (where  777.000  groimd  troops  in  the 
West  faced  930,000  men  from  Warsaw  Pact 
countries)  and  the  state  Of  the  U.S.  Army  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  Pentagon  boss  was  convinced  that  the 
American  Army  suffered  from  two  major  Ills : 
It  contained  too  few  combat  divliUons  and  too 
many  desk  soldiers.  To  remedy  the  situation. 
Mr.  Schlesinger  made  a  deal  with  the  late 
Crelghton  Abranis.  Army  Chief  of  Staff — if 
the  Army  would  eliminate  the  unnecessary 
staff  jobs,  it  could  use  the  manpower  to  cre- 
ate three  new  divisions.  The  Army  jumped 
at  the  opportunity. 

The  Defense  Secretary's  task,  now  suc- 
cessfully completed,  was  to  sell  Congress  on 
the  Idea  of  allowing  the  Army  to  remain  at  a 
stable  personnel  level  of  785.000.  Today,  the 
Army  Is  in  much  better  shape  than  a  few 
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years   ago.   and   It's  sending  Ita  best  com- 
manders and  weapons  into  Western  Europe. 

To  coKivlnce  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
of  the  wisdom  of  choosing  leas  sophisticated 
and  expensive  aircraft.  Mr.  Schlesinger  also 
iised  an  incentive.  He  kept  pointing  out  that 
the  two  services  could  purchase  cheaper 
weapons  in  much  larger  numbers,  thus  in- 
creasing the  size  of  their  forces. 

Mr.  Schlesinger's  relationship  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  excellent.  He  bad 
selected  all  five  members,  and  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  his  bull  sessions  with  them.  "Some- 
times on  a  late,  relaxed  Saturday  afternoon. 
Ill  wander  down  to  his  office  just  to  talk 
about  some  ideas  I  have,  without  any  fixed 
agenda,  and  end  up  spending  two  or  three 
hours."  one  of  the  chiefs  said  a  few  weeks 
ago.  "The  discussion  never  gets  back  to  the 
staff,  which  promotes  a  free  flow." 

The  relaxed  open-ended  discussion  (Mr. 
Schlesinger  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  on 
any  kind  of  schedule)  seemed  to  flow  natu- 
rally from  his  academic  background.  Before 
entering  government  as  an  assistant  budget 
director  at  the  start  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, he  had  been  at  the  Rand  Corp..  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  at  Harvard  Unlver-  , 
slty.  where  he  had  a  PhJ>.  in  economics. 

In  his  spacious  office  on  the  Pentagon's 
E  Ring,  a  pipe  clenched  In  his  teeth  and  a 
can  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  tobacco  at  his  feet, 
he  could  expound  brilliantly  for  hours  on  the 
Strangelovlan  complexities  of  nuclear  strat- 
egy, or  the  Navy's  difficulty  in  adjusting  to 
a  world  without  giant  aircraft  carriers. 

That  Is  where  he  was  most  comfortable — 
«uid  most  effective. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY 
IS  ESSENTIAL 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CAuroKMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  short  time  ago  my  colleague. 
Jack  Kemp,  and  I  hosted  a  breakfast  at 
which  the  subject  of  the  need  for  an 
adequate  and  responsible  national  poUcy 
as  it  relates  to  energy  was  discussed. 

As  it  was  emphasized  during  this  meet<- 
ing,  short  term  economic  survival  and 
long  term  economic  growth  are  primarily 
dependent  upon  this  Nation's  ability  to 
be  self-suflBcient  in  energy  supply.  A 
comprehensive  proposal  to  accomplish 
this  was  set  forth  by  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Ferguson.  Jr..  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Gypsum  Co.,  Buffalo.  NY. 

Mr.  Ferguson  is  an  old  friend  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated  since  he 
first  became  manager  of  a  plant  in  Rose- 
ville.  Calif.,  my  hometown,  constructed 
and  operated  by  one  of  the  subsidiaries 
of  National  Gypsum:  namely,  American 
Olean  Tile  Co.  I  might  note  that  Na- 
tional Gypsum  and  its  subsidiaries  is  a 
broad-based  organization  which  has 
plants  and  operations  in  nearly  77  con- 
gressional districts.  With  this  broad 
scope  of  interest,  I  thought  it  appropriate 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Ferguson  at  that  breakfast 
meeting  and,  accordingly,  include  his 
speech  at  this  point: 

"National  Embsct  Pouct  Is  Essential" 

Ladles  and  gentlenten:  We  have  asked  you 
to  be  our  guesta  at  breakfast  this  moralng 
so  that  we  could  present  our  views,  face  to 
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f«M.  about  ttM  most  alngularly  Impartant 
twittn—  factor  confronting  our  Nation  to- 
day— tba  critical  abortags  of  energy.  We 
appear  before  you  today  on  our  own,  un- 
atlllatert  wltb  other  bualneaeea  or  biulneaa 
ocganlaatlona  w  you  can  hear  preclaely  the 
Importance  of  energy  to  our  bualneaa  and 
the  need  for  Immediate  and  positive  action 
on  your  part  to  create  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  program  that  will  reverse  the 
declining  trend  of  energy  supply  to  meet  the 
short  and  long  term  needs  of  our  country, 
■nergy,  lU  adequate  and  timely  availabil- 
ity. Is  abeolutely  essential  to  the  continued 
operations  of  National  Gypsum  Ck>mpany 
and  to  nearly  all  Industry  as  a  whole. 

We  are  a  "fortune  600"  listed  company 
employing  over  13,000  people  at  61  manufac- 
turing plants  and  some  330  sales  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  throughout  the  Nation. 
We  are  a  highly  diversified  and  Integrated 
manufacturer  of  building  materials. 

Tlie  second  most  significant  factor  affect- 
ing our  buslneas  Is  the  availability  of  money 
to  finance  new  building  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  existing  structures. 

Oovemmental  demaBd  and  influence  In 
the  money  market  has  a  most  serious  im- 
port to  our  business,  to  our  people,  and  to 
business  as  a  whole  because  that  govern- 
mental demand  skims  the  cream  off  the  top. 
In  prior  periods,  this  country  was  led  out  of 
recessionary  and  depressionary  times  by  the 
quick  rebound  of  the  building  industry. 
Without  the  availability  of  money  to  meet 
existing  demand  for  shelter,  and  without  a 
fast  step-up  in  energy  supply,  this  history 
will  not  repeat  itself. 

Energy,  in  the  form  of  coal,  fuel  oil  or 
natural  gas,  is  as  critical  to  us  as  any  of  our 
raw  materials  since  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  processing  operations. 

In  our  cement  division,  we  use  almost  one 
million  tons  of  coa]  per  year,  and  we  only 
represent  4%  of  cement  industry  capacity. 
Our  annual  fuel  oil  requirements  approach 
3714  million  gallons  per  year  with  Bl%  used 
for  processing  needs  In  the  manufacture  of 
gypsum  wallboard  and  related  products.  Our 
output  in  that  facet  of  the  business  amounts 
to  about  35%  of  that  mdustry.  Our  natural 
gaa  usage  approaches  14  million  Mcf/year. 
Natural  gas  is  particularly  critical  to  our  8 
ceramic  tile  manufacturing  plants  since 
there  is  no  technically  feasible  substitute 
fuel  except  propane  which  is  in  even  more 
critical  supply  than  natural  gas. 

Our  ceramic  tile  plants  use  a  little  over 
a  million  Mcf/year,  and  the  output  of  our 
plants  is  approximately  36%  of  the  domestic 
ceramic  tile  production. 

Theae  partial  highlights  of  energy  usage 
reflect  the  critical  nature  related  to  the 
13,000  Jobs  at  National  Qypeum.  I  should  add 
that  our  usage  per  en4>loyee  la  well  below 
national  averagea  of  all  manufacturing  proc- 
essing due  to  efllclency  techniques  that  have 
been  in  place  for  over  two  years. 

We  are  gravely  concerned  about  our  fu- 
ture business  since  we  are  energy-sensltlw 
and  have  prepared  the  following  position 
statement. 

Short  term  economic  survival  and  long 
term  economic  growth  are  prinoarlly  depend- 
ent upon  this  nation's  ability  to  be  self- 
sufficient  In  energy  supply.  To  meet  that 
obJectlTe,  the  irrefutable  needs  are: 

(1)  A  comprehensive  national  energy  pro- 
gram with  related  poeltlve  actions  that  will 
reverse  the  declining  trend  of  energy  produc- 
tloQ  and  meet  both  short  and  long  term 
oaeds  for  our  country. 

(3)  Kllmlnatlon  of  interim  governmental 
regulatory  or  administrative  autlMMlty  as 
soon  as  adequate  energy  supplies  are 
developed. 

(We  beUere  that  governmental  Interven- 
tion should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  uaed 
only  in  the  caaea  of  emergency  situations. 
and  be  self-terminating  to  prevent  continu- 
ance of  tmneoeaary  ooeta.) 
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(3)  A  single  Federal  agency  that  will  be 
responsible  for  the  national  energy  pro- 
gram, thus  avoiding  existing  duplication  of 
effort  and  duplication  of  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

(This  would  eliminate  splintered  respon- 
sibility that  presently  exists  as  illustrated  In 
the  "third  report  by  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental Operations,  House  Report  94-412", 
dated  July  26,  1976.  In  addition,  such  a  move 
would  eliminate  the  biirden  of  duplicate 
business  reporting  costs.) 

(4)  New  legislation  or  extension  of  existing 
administrative  authority  to  cause  an  ac- 
curate Inventory  of  reserves  of  all  forms  of 
energy. 

(The  lack  of  accurate  data  on  available 
volumes,  proven  reserves,  and  status  of  de- 
velopment programs  can  only  result  in  poor 
planning  for  both  the  nation  and  business 
as  a  whole.) 

(6)  De-regulation  of  all  price  controls  on 
oil.  ooal  and  new  natural  gas.  with  the  ob- 
jective of  creating  capital  funds  and  the 
Incentive  to  improve  our  domestic  energy 
supply. 

(Price  controls  discourage  private  invest- 
ment due  to  the  lack  of  assurance  of  a  satis- 
factory return  on  investment,  to  wit  avail- 
ability of  natural  gas  on  an  uncontrolled 
Intra-state  basis.  In  particular,  de-control 
of  new  natural  gas  will  provide  needed  new 
volimie  at  no  higher  unit  costs.  Diminishing 
volume  of  supply  will  cause  a  serious  price 
rise  to  cover  high  flxed  cost  of  the  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  of  natural  gas.) 

(6)  Elimination  of  unduly  restrictive  en- 
vironmental protection  legislation  and  in- 
terpretative policies  regarding: 

(A)  Burning  of  high  sulphur  coal  as  a 
short  term  energy  source. 

(B)  Burning  of  high  sulphur  fuel  oil  as 
a  short  term  energy  source. 

(C)  Mining  of  coal  to  encourage  the  use 
and  availability  of  coal  as  a  substitute  fuel 
for  other  energy  forms. 

(D)  The  imposed  restrictions  on,  and  re- 
sultant delays  of,  nuclear  power  construction. 

(The  pendulum  of  environmental  protec- 
tion that  exists  in  05B.A.  and  M.E.S.A.  has 
swung  in  an  arc  unrelated  to  the  practical 
needs  of  today.  We  are  wholeheartedly  In 
favor  of  environment  preservation  and  im- 
provement but  not  to  100%  purity.) 

(Much  of  the  strip  mining  legislation  and 
some  of  the  deep  mining  regiUations  are  too 
restrictive  and  costly,  thus  preventing  the 
use  of  natural  resources  which  are  immedi- 
ately avaUable.) 

(7)  Acceleration  of  nuclear  power  plant 
construction  to  minimize  the  use  of  other 
energy  sources  and  to  provide  long  term  elec- 
trical energy  requirements. 

(As  stated  in  Representative  Mm  Mc- 
CoRMACK's  article  in  the  September  Issue  of 
Nation's  Business,  nuclear  power  is  the  very 
keystone  of  future  electrical  supply  that  will 
meet  the  demand  for  the  growth  of  our  coun- 
try. If  present  delays  continue  on  nuclear 
power  construction,  our  country's  future  is 
black  indeed.) 

(Nuclear  power,  while  it  requires  high  cap- 
italization, does  result  in  conservation  of 
other  energy  forms  and  does  so  with  a  low 
fuel  unit  cost.  Incentives  are  needed  to  foster 
acceleration  of  nuclear  power  plant  construc- 
tion.) 

(8)  Creation  of  legislation  for  encourag- 
ing voluntary  conservation  of  all  forms  of 
energy  through  Ux  Incentives  for  both  the 
general  public  and  industry. 

(Voluntary  conservation  with  incentives 
is  the  only  answer  to  needed  energy  conser- 
vation by  both  the  general  public  and  Indus- 
try as  well.) 

(9)  Creation  of  legislation  that  wUl  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  to  industrial  users  as  a 
means  of  accelerating  the  development  of 
new  energy  conservation  technology. 

(The  existing  long  term  projections  of  do- 
mestic energy  supply  clearly  indicate  to  mm 
that  there  will  be  little  or  no  growth  of  our 


national  economy.  Industry  must  develop  new 
manufacturing  techniques  that  will  use  less 
energy  to  manufacture  our  products.  The 
Investment  required  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
Jectlves  is  substantial  and  cannot  be  borne 
without  some  form  of  incentive.) 

(10)  Creation  of  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide tax  Incentives  such  as  Investment  credit, 
depletion  allowance  and  accelerated  dept«.' 
elation  to  encovu-age  exploration  of  new  en- 
ergy sources. 

(Bualneaaes  Involved  In  energy  supply  and 
distribution  need  incentives  to  assure  satls- 
fact<^  retvirn  on  investment  for  the  stock- 
holders and  lending  agencies.) 

(11)  Natural  gas  supply  is  the  most  critical 
of  energy  forms;  therefore,  the  following 
should  be  clearly  established: 

(A)  Continue  to  recognize  existing  residen- 
tial usage  under  priority  one. 

(Residential  users  account  for  34%  of  the 
total  but  are  locked  In.  We  realize  that  it  U 
pollticaUy  unwise  to  lower  the  priority  of 
residential  usage,  but  I  submit  to  you  that 
without  a  Job,  how  can  John  Doe  pay  his 
fuel  bills?) 

(B)  Use  of  alternate  fuels  In  new  residen- 
tial and  commercial  construction  wherever 
feasible. 

(C)  Assignment  of  natural  gas  under  pri- 
rority  two  for  Industrial  usage  on  an  end- 
use  basis  with  technical  clarification  of  pres- 
ent definitions. 

The  present  definition  of  process  gas  is 
too  general,  allowing  allocations  on  a  sub- 
jective basis  that  would  be  discriminatory  to 
those  who  have  a  real  technical  need. 

(Definition  of  process  gas — from  T.CAJl. 
81>eech ) . 

(D)  Uniform  curtailment  policy  at  both 
the  state  and  the  federal  levels. 

(To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  existing  chaos, 
our  glazed  wall  tile  plant  in  Lansdale,  Penn- 
sylvania employs  1,000  people  and  has  had 
a  firm  gas  contract  for  over  30  years.  By  the 
very  definition  In  priority  two  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  curtailment  schedule, 
the  Lansdale  plant  is  recognized  under  that 
priority  and  indeed  its  usage  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  F.P.C.  by  the  supplying  utility 
and  pipeline  distribution  company. 

During  the  heating  season  1975-1976.  that 
plant  will  be  curtailed  50%,  and  since  the 
control  of  the  gas  within  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Public  Utilities  Commission  whose  pri- 
orities are  not  In  conformance  virith  the  Fed- 
eral schedule,  we  are  faced  with  serious  cur- 
tailment of  the  production  capabilities  and 
the  related  unemployment  at  that  plant.) 

(12)  Establishment  of  a  specific  govern- 
ment-sponsored private  corporation  to  attack 
the  long  term  energy  problem. 

(It  has  been  proven  historically  that  pri- 
vate industry,  with  Its  expertise,  coupled 
with  governmental  financial  assistance,  af- 
fords the  best  opportunity  for  solution  of  the 
long  term  energy  supply.) 

The  time  for  demagoguery.  more  studies,  or 
attempting  to  achieve  100  percent  of  environ- 
mental purity  has  run  out.  Conservation 
must,  at  home  and  at  work,  become  a  way  of 
life.  Ill-advised,  uncoordinated  and  disruptive 
regulation  which  has  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  domestic  energy  re- 
sources must  be  removed. 

The  creation  of  such  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  program  should  not  be  dele- 
gated to  those  who  hate  industry,  to  thoee 
who  seek  personal  or  political  power  over  It, 
to  the  irresponsible  underlings  in  Federal  bu- 
reaus, nor  to  the  theorists  who  want  to  ex- 
periment. 

This  task  requires  the  highest  skills  of 
businessmen  who  understand  the  problems 
of  goveriunent,  and  Government  ofllcials  who 
understand  the  problems  of  industry.  It  is  a 
task  for  realistic  and  informed  men  who  have 
mutual  respect  for  the  needs  of  Government 
and  industry  with  a  common  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  America. 
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We  as  a  company  stand  ready  to  do  our  part, 
and  we  are  sure  that  industry,  individually 
or  through  the  many  industrial  associations, 
stands  ready  to  help  solve  the  problem.  Let's 
use  the  expertise  that  exists  In  private  In- 
dustry rather  than  create  new  bureaucratic 
monsters  that  can  only  drain  the  economic 
resources  of  this  Nation. 

We  urge  you  to  bury  the  "political  hatchet" 
that  presently  exists  between  the  parties  and 
between  Capitol  HUl  and  the  administrative 
arm  of  our  Government.  As  a  concerned  cor- 
porate citizen,  and  on  behalf  of  ovur  em- 
ployees, we  demand  positive  action  that  will 
create  a  comprehensive  national  energy  pro- 
gram. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen — we  are  here  to  urge. 
Insist,  ple«ul,  literally  beg,  your  leadership  be 
put  into  guaranteed  effective  action  not  to 
save  our  system  from  being  seriously  crip- 
pled— but  Indeed  to  prevent  total  destruction. 

You  are  not  confronted  with  a  possible  or 
even  assured  long  term  national  serious  Ill- 
ness— you  are  confronted  with  an  already 
sick  Nation  whose  death  is  certain  unless  we 
come  out  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  and 
really  make  things  happen. 

You — and  only  you — can  make  them  hap- 
pen. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  the  luxiiry  of 
your  failure. 


GET  US  OUT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  S.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  disillusionment  with  the 
United  Nations  Is  spreading  rapidly 
among  the  public.  As  the  so-called 
Third  World  nations  add  their  Irra- 
tional antics  to  the  propaganda  and 
demogoguery  of  the  Communist  nations, 
the  average  American  sees  less  and  less 
use  of  financing  the  largest  continual 
cocktail  party  on  the  Hudson.  The  John 
Birch  Society  recently  delivered  peti- 
tions to  Capitol  Hill  containing  signa- 
tures of  2,685,000  persons  who  want  us 
out  of  the  United  Nations.  Symptomatic 
of  this  growing  feeling  is  a  recent  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Arizona  Re- 
public on  October  9,  as  well  as  a  poll  on 
the  U.N.  taken  by  Senator  Fannin  that 
was  reported  in  the  Arizona  Republic  on 
October  4,  1975.  Both  items  follow: 
(Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Oct.  4,  1976] 

Fannin  Poll  Favors  End  to  UJI.  Ties 

Washington. — ^Arlzonans  replying  to  an 
opinion  poll  taken  by  Sen.  Paul  Fannin,  R- 
Arlz.,  want  the  United  States  out  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  lawmaker  said  Friday. 

He  said  55.5  per  cent  of  those  replying  an- 
swered "No,"  to  the  question,  "Shotild  the 
VS.  remain  in  the  United  Nation?" 

Fannin  said  those  who  said  the  country 
should  stay  in  the  United  Nations  frequently 
suggested  that  U.S.  financial  support  be  cut 
drastically. 

He  said  92  per  cent  of  his  respondents 
favored  regulatory  reform.  They  also  listed 
Inflation,  crime,  energy,  national  defense, 
unemployment,  drug  use  and  pollution  as 
their  chief  worries. 

More  than  40,000  persons  answered  the 
poll,  he  said. 
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(From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Oct.  9, 1976] 
DiaoiTST  roa  UJf. 

When  the  United  Nations  once  was  gener- 
aUy  considered  a  respectable  tarum  for  main- 
taining some  semblance  of  world  harmony, 
the  John  Birch  Society  virtually  was  alone  in 
its  billboard  demands  to  "Get  US  Out  of  The 
U.N." 

Time  and  events  seem  to  prove  the  Birch 
Society  may  simply  have  been  ahead  of  Its 
time. 

The  U.N.  has  lost  Its  sacred  cow  standing. 
Members  of  Congress,  the  man  on  the  street 
and  the  media  have  been  showing  increased 
belligerence  to  the  U.N. 

Our  ambaasador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  has  been  given  the  green 
light  to  rough  up  the  world  body  with  some 
of  his  eloquent  dertslon.  Moynlhan  has  told 
the  UJJ.  In  so  many  words,  that  the  U.S.  Is 
not  about  to  stand  by  and  be  pushed  around 
by  the  rhetoric,  or  deeds,  of  Third  World 
rabble. 

Just  how  precise  this  shift  In  attitudes  to- 
ward the  United  Nations  has  been  is  under- 
scored by  the  results  of  a  poll  Just  completed 
by  Arizona  Sen.  Paul  Fannin. 

More  than  half  of  the  40.000  Arizona  voters 
who  responded  to  the  poll  had  an  opinion 
about  the  United  Nations — with  55  per  cent 
saying  the  U.S.  should  withdraw  from  the 
U.N.  This  majority  feeling  is  a  striking  con- 
trast to  how  the  U.N.  fared  In  the  public's 
mind,  say  15  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  Arizona  mood  Is  not  a  true 
gauge  of  the  nationwide  mood.  And,  further- 
more, it's  highly  unlikely  the  United  States 
will  totally  abandon  the  United  Nations. 

Yet,  the  Fannin  survey,  and  the  growing 
resentment  among  congressmen  about  shab- 
by treatment  in  the  U.N.,  clearly  points  to- 
ward an  end  of  America's  financial  generosity 
to  that  body. 

We  shoulder  the  largest  financial  burden  of 
any  member  nation.  Last  year,  American  tax- 
payers paid  $409,131,000  for  the  privilege  of 
being  a  member,  and  being  abused  and  re- 
viled by  the  coalition  of  mini-states  and 
backbenchers  who  contribute  little  more  than 
hot  air. 

That's  31.4  per  cent  of  the  United  Nations' 
total  expenditures.  Including  massive  "special 
programs"  which  are  nearly  seven  times  more 
costly  than  Just  basic  operations. 

While  the  United  States  faithfully  pays  and 
pays  and  pays,  notable  members  such  as  Rus- 
sia and  Prance  remain  millions  of  dollars  In 
arrears  in  dues  In  violation  of  the  charter. 

A  Democratic  Florida  congressman,  Rep. 
Robert  Slkes.  has  taken  to  the  floor  In  recent 
months  to  denounce  the  Inequity  of  U.S.  pay- 
ments, and  the  corresponding  abuses  suffered 
In  the  U.N.  He  argues  a  fixed  limit  should  be 
imposed  by  Congress  on  our  U.N.  contribu- 
tions. 

Rep.  Slkes  Is  right; 

Nothing  gives  his  argument  better  timing, 
and  support,  than  Sen.  Fannin's  poll  reflect- 
ing the  disgust  of  ordinary  taxpayers. 
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AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  A  TELEGRAPH 


"911"  HOT  LINE  FOR  EMERGENCIES 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
continuing  my  full  account  of  the  cities 
throughout  the  United  States,  by  State, 
which  have  adopted  the  "911"  emergency 
telephone  number: 


SystMiK  location 


Datt  in  sarvica  or 
ichadulad 


Population 

sarvad 

(bMuumts) 


Alabama;  ' 

Alaxandar  City ...  Octo«)ar  1972.... 

Anniston August  1973.. 

Athens December  1969.. 

Brawton June  1975' 

Birmingham July  1970.. 

Childarsburg October  1971.... 

Clanton July  1968.... 

Dadevilla October  1972.. 

Daeatur February  1972. 

Damopolij December  1971.. 

Eufauta December  1971.. 

Evergreen July  1970 

Fiirhopa December  1971.. 

Flomaton Junel97S> 

Fort  Deposit February  1974.. 

Greensboro July  1974 

Hartsalle February  1972.. 

lackson February  1973.. 

JKksonvilla July  1974 

Jaspar June  1969 

Livingston July  1969 

Madison  County  January  1972... 

(Huntsville,  Gurley, 

Madison). 

Marion August  1971 

Montgomery May  1974 

Phenix  City April  1974    . 

Piedmont. July  1974 

Prattvilla October  1973.... 

Selma August  1970... 

Sylacauga .; September  1971. 

Talladega October  1973.... 

Tuscaloosa December  1970.. 

Tuskegee April  1969.. 


az.« 

310 

10 

655. 0 

10.0 

110 

10 
SZ.0 

no 

»0 

110 

110 

10 

1.0 

210 

20.0 

14.0 

210 

42.0 

2.0 

1610 


4.0 
1610 
32.0 
10 
210 
310 
310 
310 
114.0 
21.0 


INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 


Alabama: 

Haleyville 10G> 

Leeds tM. 

New  Hope 1973. 

Owens  Cross  Roads 1973 

Ashford 1973 


10 
10 

110 
10 
15 


■  Scheduled. 


REGULATORY  REFORM 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or    TEZA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  statement  de- 
livered last  week  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Law  and  Govern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  by  the  Honorable  Del 
Clawson  of  California. 

Mr.  Clawson'e  observations  concern- 
ing H.R.  8231,  whereby  Congress  may 
prevent  the  adoption  by  the  executive 
branch  of  rules  or  regulations  wliich  are 
either  contrary  to  law  or  Inconsistent 
with  congressional  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  they  are  designed  to  imple- 
ment, deserve  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Congress. 

Statement  bt  the  Honobable 
Del  Clawson 

Concerning  H.R.  8231,  a  blU  to  establish  a 
method  whereby  the  Congress  (acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  specified  procedures)  may 
prevent  the  adoption  by  the  executive  branch 
of  rules  or  regulations  which  are  contrary 
to  law  or  Inconsistent  with  congressional  in- 
tent or  which  go  beyond  the  mandate  of  the 
legislation  which  they  are  designed  to  im- 
plement. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, thank  you  for  your  courtesy  permit- 
ting  me   to  testify   today  concerning   HJS. 
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8281.  my  bUl  to  ectabllab  a  metbod  whereby 
Omgi—  ooAy  prevent  the  tMloptlon  by  the 
Bxscutive  brftDch  of  niles  or  reguUttloiu 
which  Are  contrary  to  law  or  inconsistent 
with  Coogreaalonal  Intent  or  which  go  be- 
yond the  mandate  of  the  leglalatlon  which 
they  are  deelgned  to  Implement.  One  hun- 
dred and  thlrty-«U  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  lutve  Indicated  their  interest  through 
coqwnsorshlp.  Senator  Brock  informs  us  he 
has  been  Joined  in  co-sponsorship  by  Sena- 
tors Helms.  Muskle,  Baker,  Eastland,  Hiid- 
dleston,  FUig.  Domenlct,  Beall.  Fannin  azMl 
Young. 

A  review  of  the  record  of  these  hearings 
Inspires  gratitxide  for  the  contributions  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  other  expert  witnesses 
who  have  been  called  to  testify. 

We  have  been  askad  Just  what  bureau- 
cratic excess  led  to  the  introduction  of  our 
bill.  The  answer  is  that  like  many  legisla- 
tive decisions  it  was  slow  and  evolutionary. 
It  was  more  like  the  uneasy  physical  proc- 
ess which  begins  with  that  first  twinge  In 
a  tooth.  Prom  then  on  the  tongue  Just  nat- 
urally keeps  track  of  the  trouble  spot  and 
takes  note  of  each  new  twinge.  After  a  while, 
the  toothache  isn't  much  of  a  surprise  and 
neither  is  the  eventual  trip  to  the  dentist. 

Like  most  Congressional  offlces  we  have 
our  share  of  complaints  from  people  at  home 
exasperated  at  the  extent  of  Federal  regu- 
lation and  the  frequently  overzealous  en- 
forcement of  Federal  rules  "and  regulations 
which  seem  to  rival  each  other  In  complex- 
ity and  caprlclousness.  We  gradually  became 
aware  of  the  voluminous  correspondence  en- 
gentlered  by  rules  and  regulations  which 
seemed  to  save  only  the  most  tenuous  rela- 
tionship to  the  legislation  they  were  de- 
signed to  implement.  For  example,  the  EPA 
parking  rules.  My  colleague  Congressman 
Danlelson  has  already  indicated  the  disas- 
trous economic  Impact  of  those  regulations 
on  the  Los  Angeles  basin.  The  FDA  vitamin 
regulations  are   another  glaring  example. 

The  33rd  District  of  California  which  I 
represent  is  an  area  of  Los  Angeles  County 
which  houses  diverse  industry,  ranging  from 
aerospace  contractors  and  subcontractors  to 
food  proceasors  and  most  forms  of  manu- 
facturing. Many  of  our  people  work  in  indus- 
tries which  while  not  within  the  District  are 
in  the  greater  Los  Angeles  area  .  .  .  some  I 
suspect  in  the  adjacent  Districts  of  two 
members  of  the  Subcommittee.  The  follow- 
ing complaints  are  typical  of  many: 

"These  regulations  are  so  far  from  what 
I  believe  and  understand  the  way  a  free  en- 
terprise system  is  supposed  to  work.  Man- 
agement of  our  company  is  sick  and  tired 
of  all  the  Federal,  State,  County  and  City 
laws  and  rules  and  regulations.  They  are  Im- 
possible to  comply  with." 

"At  a  time  when  we  should  be  doing 
everything  we  can  to  stimulate  our  economy, 
the  FHA  Certification  Program  actually  hin- 
ders it  by  requiring  additional  manufactur- 
ing costs  that  are  not  reflected  In  the  value 
of  the  carpet.  In  effect,  the  average  Ameri- 
can consumer  who  buys  carpet  Is  penalized 
by  having  to  pay  for  the  additional  costs  for 
backmarking.  Administrator's  fees,  labora- 
tory testing  costs  plus  a  yardage  fee  for 
every  square  yard  manufact\ired  as  man- 
dated by  FHA." 

...  "I  (along  with  many  other  small  busi- 
ness owners)  have  been  perturbed  by  the  ex- 
cessive time  and  work  it  takes  to  try  to 
process  a  product  through  EPA  so  we  can 
sell  to  our  customers. 

"Just  a  week  or  so  ago  we  bad  an  Inspector 
from  the  San  Francisco  office  spend  at  least 
H  a  day  of  my  time,  along  with  our  plant 
personnel,  checking  imprinted  bottles,  as 
well  as  printed  labels.  This  was  a  very  simple 
|»oduct  mix  with  water.  Heaven  knows  how 
long  it  would  have  taken  If  he  had  chosen  a 
more  complicated  formula  I  It  Is  getting  so 
we  hate  to  sec  an  EPA  envelope  show  up  In 
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the  mall,  as  It  means  more  precious  time 
devoted  to  going  over  perhaps  a  change  in 
their  regulations.  All  in  all.  it  sometimes 
seems  it  Is  too  much  bother  and  expense  to 
even  try  to  formulate  and  sell  the  prod- 
ucts .  .  .  and  have  heard  of  many  small  busi- 
nesses who  have  discontinued  these  lines 
because  of  this." 

To  criticize  Congress  as  "iinresponsive  to 
the  real  concerns  of  the  people  at  home" 
would  be  to  ignore  the  increasing  volume  of 
legislation  directed  specifically  at  the  more 
arbitrary  rules  and  regulations.  We  requested 
Congressional  Research  to  compile  a  list  of 
such  bills  for  a  single  month  this  year,  se- 
lecting March  as  a  "midway"  point.  While 
CBS  wouldn't  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
list,  and  I  am  sure  we  missed  many  bills 
which  were  stated  in  positive  terms  without 
reference  to  the  offending  regulations,  we 
came  up  with  a  list  of  over  S4. 

Against  this  background  of  gathering  con- 
cern, our  former  colleague  and  fellow  Mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Conunittee,  Clem  McSpad- 
den  received  an  interested  hearing  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee  \n 
October  of  last  year  in  support  of  his  bill. 
H.R.  11374  of  the  93rd  Congress,  a  bill  "To 
return  to  the  Congress  those  things  which 
shall  reflect  the  intent  of  Congress  without 
bureaucratic  misinterpretation."  I  am  un- 
der the  Impression  that  the  agency  depreda- 
tion which  drove  him  to  introduce  the  bill 
involved  a  loan  program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  livestock  producers  and 
the  rules  governing  the  definition  of  live- 
stock producers. 

It  was  a  major  disappointment  that  the 
schedule  last  year  didn't  permit  us  to  fol- 
low through  on  this  legislation  before  final 
adjournment  of  the  last  Congress.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  we  couldn't  act  last 
year,  we  began  to  work  out,  through  con- 
sultation, the  details  of  this  legislation 
which  was  introduced  this  year  in  final  form 
as  H.R.  8231,  with  cosponsors  from  the  House 
Judiciary  Conunittee  and  the  House  Rules 
Conunittee  to  which  it  was,  as  you  know, 
Jointly  referred. 

When  .  .  .  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  can  require  that  ve- 
hicles at  construction  sites  must  be  equipped 
with  back-up  alarms.  But  when  that  agency 
also  requires  that  employees  wear  earplugs 
as  a  protection  against  the  noise,  thereby 
making  it  difficult  to  hear  the  alarms  .  .  . 
Or  when,  according  to  Dr.  Murray  L. 
Wetdenbaum,  distinguished  economist  and 
author,  the  EPA  can  tell  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  it  is  imposing  severe  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  pesticides  to  kill  fire  ants. 
But  the  Department  bad  a  major  program 
under  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  Now  the  De- 
partment says  EPA's  ruling  makes  it  Impos- 
sible to  carry  out  its  eradication  program. 
So  the  Department  thinks  fire  ants  may 
spread  over  a  third  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
as  far  north  as  Philadelphia.  Fire  ants  may 
Xiot  harm  the  environment  as  much  as  pes- 
ticides. Their  bite  however  is  not  only  pain- 
ful but  can  even  cause  death. 

Or  when  a  single  individual,  according  to 
the  report  of  Mr.  David  Swoap  to  Congress- 
man Michel,  can  be  altering  the  guidelines 
under  which  the  food  stamp  program  is  ad- 
ministered, (5,060  for  a  family  of  four  before 
taxes  or  (5,050  after  taxes  thereby  increas- 
ing the  scope  of  the  program  without  ap- 
proval of  either  OMB  or  Congress. 

Or  when  the  Department  of  Transportation 
can  issue  regulations  in  effect  creating  a  new 
level  of  government  called  "Metropolitan 
Planmng  Organization"  which  in  the  opinion 
of  our  cities  In  Los  Angeles  County  will  re- 
move the  last  vestige  of  local  decision-mak- 
ing in  the  area  of  city  streets  and  county 
highways  from  City  Councils  and  Boards  of 
Supervisors  .  .  .  not  through  the  elective 
process,  but  by  Administrators  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  .  .  . 
Then  revising  and  extending  Hamlet'a  fa> 
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mous  comments  for  the  record  of  these  bear- 
ings can  be  excused  on  grounds  the  reference 
u  peculiarly  appropriate.  "The  time  is  out  at 
Joint;  Ob  cursed  spite  that  ever  I  was  bom 
to  set  it  right."  There  la  enough  genuine  con- 
cern in  the  Congress  as  evidenced  by  some  of 
the  recent  votes  on  amendments  »<mHftr  to 
the  legislation  under  consideration  to  earn 
the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee commendation  for  their  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  in  conducting  these  hear- 
ings. At  the  very  least  this  problem  of  rulea 
and  regulations  which  go  beyond  the  man- 
date of  the  law  they  propose  to  Implement 
deserves  examination. 

H  Jl.  8231  would  provide  that  whenever  any 
officer  or  agency  in  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  (including  any  in- 
dependent establishment  of  the  United 
States)  proposed  to  prescribe  or  place  in  ef- 
fect any  rule  or  regulation  to  be  used  in  the 
administration  or  implementation  of  any  law 
of  the  urn  ted  States  or  any  program  estab- 
lished by  or  under  such  a  law  or  proposes  to 
make  or  place  in  effect  any  change  in  such  a 
rule  or  regulation,  such  officer  or  agency  shall 
submit  the  proposed  rule,  regulation  or 
change  to  each  House  of  Congress  together 
with  a  report  containing  a  full  explanatloa 
The  proposal  will  become  effective  sixty 
legislative  days  thereafter  or  at  such  later 
time  as  may  be  required  by  law,  or  specified 
by  the  rule,  regulation  or  change  itself  or, 
the  report  submitted  with  it,  unless  within' 
that  time  either  House  of  Congress  adopts  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  because  It  Is  con- 
trary to  law.  Inconsistent  with  Congressional 
intent  or  goes  beyond  the  mandate  of  the 
legislation  it  is  intended  to  implement.  Pro- 
vision Is  also  made  for  adoption  of  a  con- 
current resolution  specifically  approving  the 
rule,  regulation  or  change.  Upon  the  adop- 
tion of  any  such  concurrent  resolution  the 
rule,  regulation  or  change  may  become  ef- 
fective Immediately  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
is  permitted  by  law. 

Special  provisions  for  discharging  a  dis- 
approval resolution  are  not  Included  in  HJL 
8231  in  the  belief  that  the  danger  of  un- 
duly burdening  the  House  calendar  with 
discharge  petitions  does  not  balance  what 
experience  Indicates  are  relatively  minor 
potential  difficulties  for  individual  members 
in  obtaining  full  hearing  of  their  objections 
by  colleagues  on  the  responsible  committees. 
We  do  rely  on  the  Committee  system  which 
has.  In  our  opinion,  served  Congress  well,  and 
recognize  the  concern  that  the  volume  of 
rules  and  regulations  referred  to  the  com- 
mittees might  prove  a  burden.  However,  a 
review  of  the  Annual  Federal  Register  Index 
for  1974  reveals  that  in  some  areas  of  ad- 
ministration a  whole  spate  of  regulations 
on  one  subject  were  issued  simultaneously. 
Many  of  these  can  obviously  be  dismissed 
as  not  meeting  the  criteria  for  action  out- 
lined in  our  bill.  These  would  appear  to  in- 
clude In-house  rules,  personnel  directives, 
etc.  The  determination  could  be  made  easily 
by  the  committees.  We  have  deliberately 
refrained  from  specifying  exemptions  be- 
cause of  the  view  that  the  very  tendency  of 
loose  bureaucratic  Interpretation  of  the 
statutes  would  Immediately  gravitate  to  the 
loopholes. 

The  development  of  the  Space  program  in 
my  home  town  of  Downey  acquainted  me 
with  the  advantages  of  "fall-out"  benefits 
which  accrue  from  one  activity  and  ulti- 
mately benefit  other  disciplines.  I  would 
hope  it  is  not  too  ambitious  to  expect  similar 
fall-out  from  the  form  of  legislative  review 
of  Administrative  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  8231. 

First,  I  believe  we  could  assure  many 
Individuals  in  this  country,  and  Interest 
groups  who  are  not  large  or  powerful  enough 
to  afford  costly  litigation  that  their  valid 
complaints  will  be  heard.  These  people  dont 
enjoy  a  favored  relationship  with  their  regu- 
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lators.  They  are  "disenfranchised"  In  this 
new  form  of  law-making  by  non-elected  gov- 
ernment officials. 

Secondly,  while  it  Is  true  that  there  would 
be  increased  duties  for  Congressional  com- 
mittee staffs,  we  would  hope  there  might 
slso  be  a  decrease  in  rules  and  regiilations 
the  bureaucrats  are  aware,  fall  within  the 
"gray  area." 

Thirdly,  the  problems  of  policing  conflict- 
ing rules  and  regulations  has  been  mentioned 
ss  one  of  the  most  exasperating  concom- 
mltants  of  Federal  regulation.  In  a  recent 
television  panel  on  regulatory  reform  con- 
ducted by  American  Enterprise  Institute 
former  Governor  of  California.  Ronald 
Reagan  observed  "Back  when  we  were  sub- 
sidizing agriculture  and  had  the  subsidy 
program  I  uncovered  an  incident  of  my  own 
where  we  had  six  government  agencies  that 
were  spending  (36  million  telling  poultry 
raisers  how  to  Improve  egg  production.  A 
seventh  government  agency  was  spending 
tl2  million  buying  surplus  eggs,  and  this 
can  be  duplicated  a  thousand  times." 

The  form  of  oversight  with  teeth  provided 
by  our  legislation  would  at  least  require  ' 
review  by  one  other  single  governmental  en- 
tity, the  Congress,  and  provide  a  better 
chance  for  uncovering  these  costly  duplica- 
tions than  now  exists. 

Fourthly,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee  and  one  of  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  Budget  legislation  of  the  last 
Congress.  I  would  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the 
Increased  attention  provided  by  this  legis- 
lation, the  vast  body  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions already  on  the  books  might  be  re- 
viewed. Everyone  who  has  ever  watched 
"Mission  Impossible"  on  TV  knows  the  value 
of  self-destructing  directives.  Unfortunately 
it  Is  a  requirement  difficult  to  achieve  in 
Federal  programs.  But  I  hope  we  will  give  it 
some  thought  and  that  new  rules  and  regu- 
lations might  be  related  to  those  already  In 
effect  as  they  are  evaluated  by  Congressional 
committee  experts. 

A  fifth  form  of  beneficial  fall-out  might 
actually  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy Itself.  Because  the  "horror  stories" 
of  bureaucratic  abuse  of  power  conunand  our 
attention  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  many 
competent  public  servants  in  the  agencies 
and  the  carefully  drawn  directives  which 
adhere  to  the  best  principles  of  rule-making. 
In  reacting  to  the  legislation,  I  think  some 
of  our  people  downtown  are  not  giving  them- 
selves enough  credit,  especially  if  they  as- 
sume that  Congress  will  have  such  a  tremen- 
dous task  coping  with  one  abuse  after  an- 
other. On  thetontrary,  we  may  find  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Congressional  veto  power 
will  tend  to  reduce  the  need  for  Congres- 
sional action.  As  Is  frequently  the  case,  the 
deterrent  effect  which  the  mere  existence  of 
the  power  produces  may  be  of  even  more 
value  than  Its  actual  use.  A  good  point  was 
made  by  ConunLssioner  Barbara  Franklin  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
during  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
Regulatory  Reform  discussion.  After  referring 
to  the  issue  of  "accountability"  Ms.  Franklin 
commented  ...  "I  am  not  elected.  I  am  a  per- 
son appointed  by  the  President,  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  for  a  fixed  term,  seven  years. 

"How  do  I  really  know  that  the  decisions 
that  I  make  .  .  .  and  I'm  going  to  make  a  lot 
of  them  in  seven  years  .  .  .  that  are  going  to 
affect  a  lot  of  peoples'  lives,  a  lot  of  dollars  . . . 
how  do  I  really  know  that  what  I'm  doing  is 
what  the  public  really  wants  me  to  do? 

"I  have  a  concern  about  that,  because  I 
could  be  very  Insulated.  I  don't  see  enough 
mechanisms  to  make  sure  that  I'm  doing  the 
Job  I  should  be  doing  in  the  public  Interest." 

Finally,  I  would  hope  that  by  providing  an 
orderly  framework  for  resolving  some  of  these 
disputes  which  properly  hinge  on  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Constitutional  roles,  we 
might  reduce  the  sniping  which  lately  seems 
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-acterlstlc  of  relations  between  the  two 
branches.  Although  the  founding  fathers 
established  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
to  foster  a  healthy  tension  between  the  sepa- 
rate arms  of  the  Federal  goveriunent  it  is 
doubtful  they  had  In  mind  open  warfare. 

This  last  objective  may  appear  too  ambi- 
tious, but  we  can't  be  faulted  for  trying. 


MAYOR  DUMKE  ELECTED  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  ILLINOIS  MUNICI- 
PAL LEAGUE 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF  n.I.IMOI8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  friends  with  a  unique 
and  wonderfully  warm  and  gifted  hu- 
man being.  This  fine  gentleman  would 
deserve  recognition  just  for  the  kindness, 
decency  and  strength  he  brings  to  situ- 
ations and  to  all  who  know  him.  But  in 
addition  to  these  sterling  qualities  of 
character,  he  has  excelled  as  a  leader 
in  municipal  affairs  and  as  a  talented 
public  servant.  Serving  in  his  fourth  term 
as  mayor  of  Oak  Lawn.  111.,  he  was  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the  Illinois 
Municipal  League.  I  can  think  of  no  in- 
dividual more  deserving  of  this  honor 
than  Mayor  Fred  M.  Dumke. 

Mayor  Dumke  is  a  most  persuasive  and 
far-sighted  leader  who  is  responsible  for 
instituting  the  highly  effective  council- 
manager  fonn  of  government  in  Oak 
Lawn.  He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  better  municipal  procedures. 
This  is  not  surprising,  for  he  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  people  in 
the  country  when  it  comes  to  municipal 
government.  While  serving  for  8  years 
as  village  trustee  in  Oak  Lawn  he  also 
worked  diligently  in  the  area  of  institut- 
ing public  improvements  within  the  com- 
munity, such  as  stoim  sewers,  paving, 
sanitary  sewers. 

In  addition  to  the  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm he  brings  to  the  ofiBce  of  mayor, 
Mr.  Dumke  still  has  time  for  other  com- 
munity involvements.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Shriners,  Oak  Lawn  Lions,  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Sertoma  and  Oak 
Lawn  Elks.  As  a  member  of  St.  Raphael's 
Episcopal  Church  he  served  as  one  of 
the  three  members  on  the  buUding  com- 
mittee and  supervised  its  construction  in 
cooperation  with  the  Diocese  of  Chicago 
and  the  Bishop.  He  is  executive  vice  pres- 
ident and  one  of  the  principals  of  George 
Washington  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

But  still  there  is  time  for  even  more 
for  one  with  a  heart  the  size  of  Mayor 
Dumke's;  time  for  working  for  the  Park 
Lawn  School  and  the  Gairden  School  for 
the  retarded,  for  example.  Not  only  is  he 
a  strong  supporter  and  fund-raiser  for 
the  YMCA  and  Boy  Scouts,  but  he  has 
also  served  as  district  vice  chairman  of 
the  Timber  Trails  District  and  the  previ- 
ous district  of  Woodlawn. 

He  has  served  as  second  vice  president 
of  the  Palos-Orland-Worth  Area  Coun- 
cil and  is  also  one  of  the  council's  25  di- 
rectors. Vice  chairman  of  the  Chicago- 
Cook  County   Committee  on  Criminal 
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Justice,  past  president  of  the  Illinois 
Planning  Commission — there  could  be 
presented  a  seemingly  endless  list  of  the 
mayor's  involvement  in  his  community 
and  State. 

Yet,  no  matter  what  achievements  are 
sighted  on  paper,  there  is  still  missing 
from  any  such  roster  the  "achievement" 
of  being  a  most  extraordinary  human 
being  with  a  special  warmth  and  endear- 
ing personality.  Perhs^is  I  can  sight  Just 
one  incident  that  will  demonstrate  the 
caliber  of  this  man,  not  just  as  a  public 
leader  but  as  a  human  being. 

In  1967  Oak  Lawn  was  hit  by  a  dev- 
astating tomswio.  The  town  was  at  a 
standstill;  the  havoc  and  ruin  appeared 
overwhelming.  Mayor  Dumke  was  on  his 
feet  3  solid  dajrs,  on  the  crutches  he 
has  used  since  his  bout  with  polio.  He 
never  once  slowed  down.  He  seemed  to 
be  everywhere,  bringing  hope  and  cour- 
age to  the  citizens,  supervising  the  re- 
covery program,  finding  people  places  to 
live,  arranging  for  the  rebuilding.  He 
pulled  that  town  back  together  and  from 
5:30  Friday,  when  the  tornado  struck, 
imtil  Monday,  Mayor  Dumke  was  a  "tor- 
nado" himself. 

So.  today  I  want  to  pay  special  and 
heartfelt  tribute  to  Mayor  Ehimke  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  election  as  pres- 
ident to  the  Illinois  Municipal  League.  I 
know  I  speak  for  many  people  when  I 
commend  him  for  his  past  accomplish- 
ments and  wish  him  continued  success  in 
the  future. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  MUSEUM  TO 
TRAVEL  NATIONWIDE 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

or   COLOSAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  *0^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  of  this  House  to  the 
Solar  Energy  Exhibition  program  which 
will  sponsor  a  nationwide  traveUng  mu- 
seum exhibit  on  solar  energy.  The  exhibit 
is  intended  for  general  audiences  and 
will  focus  attention  on  solar  energy  con- 
servation using  the  slogan — "the  only 
way  to  waste  it  is  not  to  use  it."  It  Is  also 
designed  to  increase  public  awar«iess 
and  understanding  of  the  technical,  so- 
cial, economic  and  environmental  impli- 
cations of  solar  energy. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  at  Denver  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Colorado  Chapter  of 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  will 
establish  a  nationwide  communications 
base  to  provide  interested  individuals 
with  information  about  the  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings,  the  stored  solar  en- 
ergy in  winds,  water  and  plants,  direct 
solar  thermal  conversion,  electricity  from 
the  sun — photovoltaic  conversion,  archi- 
tectural applications  and  storage  sys- 
tems. The  exhibit  will  emphasize  the  po- 
tential and  practicality  of  solar  energy. 

Lai'ge  and  small  versions  of  the  exhib- 
its are  planned  which  will  circulate 
through  major  science  and  technical 
centers  of  the  country  and  also  small  mu- 
seums    and     educational     institutions. 
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PUds  call  for  the  exhibit  to  start  travel- 
Ing  In  the  spring  of  1976  and  continue  on 
the  road  for  2  years.  Eventually,  a  na- 
tionwide solar  comnnmicatlon  center  will 
be  set  up  to  provide  current  information 
and  educational  materials  on  solar 
energy. 

The  exhibit  has  been  designed  by  Jo- 
seph Wetiel  and  Associates  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  is  fimded  in  part  by  NSF.  It 
contains  woiUng  models,  a  theater,  and 
communicaticm  center  and  has  been 
structured  in  a  way  to  allow  the  host 
institution  to  supplement  its  materials 
with  its  own  films,  symposia,  and  lists  of 
speakers,  researchers,  architects,  and 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very  proud  of  this 
product  of  Colorado  ingenuity  and  initi- 
ative in  the  field  of  solar  energy.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  watch  for  arrival  of 
the  exhibit  in  their  districts  and  encour- 
age the  public  to  take  advantage  of  it. 


URBAN  ILLS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or  psMKSTi.vAinA 
IK  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  be  considering  next  week  legislation 
with  far-reaching  philosophical,  finan- 
cial and  social  imcOlcatlons.  H.R.  10481 
has  evolved  amidst  extended  controver- 
sy, and  each  of  tls  has  been  bombarded 
with  a  steady  stream  of  reports,  papers, 
and  newspaper  articles  assessing  the 
merits  of  action  or  inaction.  Many  of 
these  articles  have  been  helpful  to  me  in 
obtaining  an  historic  perspective  into 
the  problems  of  New  York  City,  and  an 
insight  into  the  projected  impact  of  the 
various  legislative  proposals  which  have 
been  advanced. 

One  newspaper  article  in  particular 
has  impressed  me  with  its  dispassionate 
analysis,  yet  brilliantly  drafted  style.  The 
anicle.  enttUed  "Urban  His,"  by  David 
Broder  of  the  Washington  Post,  was  pub- 
lished today.  I  recommend  it  as  required 
reading  for  those  Members  who  are  seek- 
ing the  essence  of  what  the  issues  are  to- 
day, and  what  the  issues  may  be  tomor- 
row. 

Ubbah  Ilxs 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

President  Ford's  preference — which  Is 
ahmnd  by  most  politicians  of  both  parties  In 
Congress — Is  to  treat  the  New  York  City  prob- 
lem as  the  last  act  of  a  morality  play.  The 
wicked  wastrel  gets  bis  deserved  comeup- 
pance and  Is  forced  to  repent  for  past  sins 
by  dadarlng  default. 

It's  a  play  well-tailored  to  the  anti-govern- 
ment sentiments  of  the  national  audience. 
It's  also  a  way  for  the  President  and  like- 
minded  politicians  to  conceal  from  the  coun- 
try the  reality  that  we  face. 

I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  financial  and 
psychological  consequences  of  a  New  York 
City  default.  Whatever  those  are  will  be 
known  soon  enough. 

The  conoealed  reaUty  Is  that  the  basic 
forcea  that  have  pushed  New  York  City  to 
the  brink  are  operating  inexorably  against 
other  old  big  cities,  and  wUl  leave  them 
atioaUy  eiposed  to  financial  ruin  unless  we 
aa  a  eountty  face  up  to  some  facts  we  have 
spent  26  years  Ignoring. 
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Most  Important  of  these  facts  is  that  what 
we  call  a  city  is  a  legal-geographic  trap 
maintained  by  the  outside  majority  sa  a 
means  of  isolating  problems  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  face  and  solve.  The  historic  refusal 
to  let  most  older  cities  expand  their  legal 
borders  to  Incorporate  the  "real  cities"  they 
have  become  makes  It  ludicrous,  if  not  inde- 
cent, for  the  President  and  other  Potomac 
morallzers  to  lecture  New  York  on  the  need 
for  self-reliance. 

The  real  New  York  City  Is  an  area  of  some 
16  million  people,  spanning  three  states.  The 
legal  New  York  City  is  a  fraction  of  that 
area,  with  7.6  mlUlon  people  Jammed  into 
its  confines. 

The  selection  of  which  people  live  inside 
and  outside  the  borders  of  legal  New  York 
City  is  not  random;  it  Is  the  end-product  of 
two  generations  of  national  policy. 

Two  great  waves  of  population  change  have 
swept  through  the  old  cities — an  In-gather- 
ing of  the  poor  from  the  South  and  Puerto 
Rico  and  an  outflow  to  the  suburbs  of  more 
affluent  whites.  The  two  streams  are  not 
equal  in  volume.  New  York  and  most  other 
old  cities  have  had  net  losses  of  population; 
Neal  Pelrce,  author-columnist,  has  estimated 
the  New  York  loss  at  almost  a  half -million 
people  in  the  past  five  years. 

And  the  racial  and  economic  gap  between 
the  inner  city  and  its  suburbs  has  grown  even 
faster  than  population  has  declined.  Ed 
Hamilton,  the  former  New  York  City  budget 
chief,  cites  figures  showing  the  city's  median 
family  income  is  now  only  half  that  of  its 
suburbs. 

That  is.  of  course,  exactly  what  the  Kemer 
Commission  meant  when  it  warned  serea 
years  ago  that  "our  nation  Is  moving  toward 
two  societies,  one  black,  one  white — separate 
and  unequal." 

It  Is  not  New  York  alone  that  has  been 
victimized  by  these  trends.  The  same  kind 
of  change — often  at  a  more  rapid  rate — has 
hit  Baltimore,  Boston,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and,  yes,  even  such  "new"  cities 
as  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

Behind  all  these  trends  lies  federal  policy. 
Federally  financed  farm  mechanization  pro- 
grams cost  thousands  of  farm  Jobs  for  south- 
ern blacks;  federally  financed  defense  Jobs 
lured  those  blacks  to  the  northern  cities. 
The  faUure  of  the  federal  government  to 
provide  iiniform  national  income  mainte- 
nance programs  made  it  advantageous  for 
the  poor  to  remain  in  the  northern  cities, 
even  when  the  Jobs  began  to  move  away. 

And,  of  course,  federal  bousing  subsidies 
and  mortgage  guarantees  built  the  new 
suburban  commimltles  to  which  the  af- 
fluent whites  fled  from  those  poor-infested 
center  cities.  And  federal  funds  buUt  the 
commuter  highways  on  which  they  made 
their  exit. 

Never  during  this  process  did  federal  of- 
ficials say,  "ThU  is  going  to  end  In  disaster 
unless  we  find  some  way  to  allow  those  cities 
to  expand  their  borders  to  encompass  the 
suburbs  we  have  created  around  them." 

Instead,  federal  officials  said  annexation 
was  a  nuktter  of  state  policy,  and  most 
states  kept  the  cities  from  expanding.  Those 
officials  said  the  city's  claims  to  equality 
Of  representation  in  Congress  and  the  legis- 
latures was  a  matter  for  the  courts.  But,  by 
the  time  the  courts  got  around  to  enunciat- 
ing the  one  man-one  vote  doctrine,  the  cities 
were  already  being  emptied  of  all  but  the 
poor. 

Those  same  federal  officials  turned  their 
backs  on  yet  a  third  problem— the  problem 
of  school  desegregation,  leaving  that,  too, 
to  the  courts.  And  the  courts,  pursuing  their 
own  neceoaarUy  circumscribed  mandate, 
have  imposed  "solutions" — ^like  busing  in 
the  big-city  school  systems — that  have  ac- 
celerated the  fight  to  the  suburbs  and  the 
decay  of  the  old  center  cities. 

That  Is  the  reality  that  Ues  behind  the 
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New  York  City  crisis.  But  It  is  oompUcated 
to  discuss  in  these  terms,  and  uncomfort- 
able for  those  like  the  President  and  the 
congressional  leaders,  who  have  been  on  the 
scene  for  26  years  whUe  these  forces  were 
gathering  momentum  unchecked. 

It's  so  much  easier  to  blame  it  all  on 
John  Lindsay,  Abe  Beame,  the  greedy  New 
York  unions  and  the  avaricious  New  York 
banks,  and  pretend  it  can't  happen  else- 
where. 

It  not  only  can  happen  elsewhere,  it  will. 
And  who  will  our  "leaders"  blame  then? 


THE       PRESIDENTIAL       CLEMENC7 
BOARD'S   MINORITY   REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  S,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  the  Coh- 
GRXssiONAL  RECORD,  varlous  news  ac- 
counts and  a  minority  report  of  four 
Clemency  Board  members  have  raised 
substantive  questions  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  President's  clemency  pro- 
gram covering  deserters  and  draft 
dodgers  of  the  Vietnam  war  era.  . 

By  far  the  most  serious  charges  con- 
cerned the  Presidential  Clemency  Board 
which  was  established  over  a  year  ago 
and  which  went  out  of  business  on  Sep- 
tember 15  of  this  year.  The  18-member 
panel  was  empowered  to  relieve  of  pros- 
ecution and  punishment  any  convicted 
deserters,  convicted  draft  dodgers,  and 
those  still  serving  sentences  for  such  vio- 
lations. Applicants  who  applied  before 
March  31,  1975,  executed  an  agreement 
acknowledging  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  pledged  to  fulfill  a  period 
of  alternative  service  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  and 
satisfactorily  completed  such  service 
would  be  eligible  for  such  relief.  Desert- 
ers would  be  eligible  for  a  clemency  dis- 
charge. 

On  September  15  four  mraabers  of  the 
Presidential  Clemency  Board  issued  a 
minority  report  highly  critical  of  the 
composition,  staffing,  policies  and  credi- 
bility of  the  operations  and  decisions  of 
the  PCB.  An  AP  release  of  September  19 
stated: 

President  Ford's  clemency  board  was 
stacked  with  anti-war  Uberals  who  distorted 
the  intent  of  the  program,  urged  prison  in- 
mates to  apply  and  voted  clemency  in  cases 
involving  clvUlan  felony  convictions  mclud- 
Ing  rape  and  murder,  four  board  memtMrs 
say. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  a  major  veterans  orga- 
nization opposed  to  both  unconditional 
and  conditional  "amnesty"  for  draft 
dodgers  and  military  deserters,  praised 
the  minority  members  for  their  forth- 
right stand  in  this  matter. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  VFW  release 
of  September  19  along  with  a  short  sum- 
mary of  the  minority  report  of  the  Pres- 
idential Clemency  Board's  operations: 

VFW  LxADSR  Hailb  Oxn.  Lewis  Wai.t'8 
Latest  Sebvice  to  Amebica 

Washington,  D.C. — (September  19,  1975) — 
Thomas  C.  "Pete"  Walker.  National  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
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Wars  of  the  United  States,  today  haUed  Gen- 
eral Lewis  Walt,  USMC  (Ret.),  for  "telling- 
It-like-lt-ls"  in  revealing  the  calculated  ef- 
tart  of  the  GoodeU-dominated  majority  of 
the  18-man  Presidential  Clemency  Board  to 
change  President  Ford's  "earned  re-entry" 
program  for  convicted  mlUtary  deserters  and 
draft  dodgers  into  a  mass  mechanism  for 
unconditional  Presidential  pardons  depart- 
ing totaUy  from  President  Ford's  "earned  re- 
entry" guidelines. 

(Mr.  Walker  continues  the  V.F.W.  position 
ot  "disagreeing"  with  the  President  on  his 
clemency  program  "without  being  disagree- 
able.") 

General  Walt,  former  Marine  Vietnam  com- 
mander and  assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Corps,  selected  the  VJ.W.  to  "assure  that 
veterans  of  America  fully  comprehend  how 
the  pro-amnesty  majority  of  the  President's 
Clemency  Board  distorted  and  attempted  to 
defeat  the  President's  guiding  concept." 
"Fortunately,"  the  straight-talking  veteran 
of  41  years  of  military  service  continued,  "I 
have  been  assured  that,  In  light  of  the  Minor- 
ity Report,  which  I  am  furnishing  the  V  J.W., 
the  President  wUl  take  positive  action  to 
forestall  the  cynical  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Ooodell-domlnated  staff  and  Board  majority 
to  Inundate  the  White  House  staff  and  the 
President  with  thousands  of  recommended 
pardons,  many  for  convicted  criminals.  A 
Presidential  pardon  must  be  viewed  as  a 
prized  and  relatively  infrequent  occurrence." 

General  Walt  and  three  of  his  associates 
on  the  Board,  Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  Dougovito  ana 
Colonel  Harry  Rlggs,  signed  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  VJ.W.  a  searing  critique  of  the 
pro-amnesty  bias  of  the  hand-picked  major- 
ity of  the  enlarged  18-person  Board.  (Gen- 
eral Walt  was  on  the  original  nine-man 
Board  selected  by  the  President  in  Septem- 
ber 1974.  The  Board  went  out  of  business 
on  September  15,  1975  at  midnight.) 

Thomas  C.  "Pete"  Walker,  the  V.F.W. 
leader,  cited  General  Walt  for  "his  latest 
service  to  America  in  blowing  the  whistle 
on  GoodeU  and  his  syncophants  and  causing 
a  careful  case-by-case  review  of  clemency 
requests  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  White  House  to  be  instituted." 

A  summary  of  General  Walt's  tell-it-like- 
It-ls  Minority  Report  on  Presidential  Clem- 
ency Board  (PCB)  operations  is  enclosed. 
Summary:   Minositt  Rbpokt  or  the  Pkbsi- 

DENTIAI.  CLEMKNCT   BOABO'S   OPERATIONS 
PTJHP08E 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  reflect  the 
views  of  a  minority  of  the  members  of  the 
PCB  concerning  the  compmsltion,  staffing, 
policies  and  credibility  of  the  operations  and 
decisions  of  the  PCB. 

COBIPOSITION    OF  THE   BOARD 

The  original  nine-member  Board  appointed 
by  the  President  represented  a  fair  balance 
among  liberal,  middle-of-the-road  and  con- 
servative views.  This  group  in  its  early  meet- 
ings established  and  adopted  policies  and 
guidelines  by  which  decisions  of  the  Board 
would  l>e  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
President's  Executive  Order  and  Proclama- 
tion. However,  many  of  these  policies  were 
changes  when  the  membership  of  the  Board 
was  Increased  to  eighteen  members  in  May 
1975.  By  his  own  admission,  the  Chairman 
had  a  fairly  free  hand  in  picking  the  new 
Board  members  and  he  included  two  mem- 
bers of  his  staff.  The  new  Board  members 
were  not  given  an  orientation  on  Board 
policies  and  guidelines.  This  led  to  much 
confusion.  Initially,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
new  Board  members  to  make  sound  decisions, 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  Board  oper- 
stlon.  The  Chairman  gave  guidance  which, 
on  occasions,  seemed  not  to  be  strictly  in 
accordance  with  previous  Board  policy  and 
decisions.  At  this  point,  the  Board  as  a  whole 
became  a  more  amnesty-oriented,  GoodeU- 
Influenced  group,  with  GoodeU,  in  turn, 
■eemingly  imder  the  Influence  of  the  Gen- 
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eral  Counsel  and  his  somewhat  biased  anti- 
Vietnam  War  staff.  From  this  point  on,  the 
Board  became,  in  effect,  a  captive  of  the 
Chairman  and  the  Staff,  and  policy  decisions 
were  made  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  which  Influenced  Board  actions 
and  results  without  the  realization  of  Board 
members. 

An  example  of  the  continual  effort  of  the 
Board's  Executive  Staff  to  distort  the  Presi- 
dent's Program  was  a  written  proposal  by  a 
senior  staff  member  to  "create  some  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  people"  about  the  meaning 
of  a  Clemency  Discharge.  In  making  such  a 
proposal,  the  Staff  member  suggested,  in  a 
memorandum,  that  "one  way  to  generate 
such  ambiguity"  would  be  to  Invite  Honor- 
ably Discharged  Veterans  to  request  clem- 
ency discharges  "as  an  expression  of  ..their 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War." 

The  Idea  of  using  the  Presidential  Clem- 
ency Board  as  a  vehicle  to  incite  great  num- 
bers of  Honorably  Discharged  Veterans  to 
"express  their  c^poeitlon  to  the  Vietnam 
War"  would  be  a  gross  dls-servlce  to  the 
President. 

STAFFING 

Since  the  PCB  was  only  a  temporary 
organization,  it  was  determined  by  the 
President,  through  OMB,  that  no  funds 
would  be  made  available  to  hire  a  permanent 
staff.  Rather,  all  administrative  and  opera- 
tional personnel  would  be  detailed  "on  loan" 
from  other  agencies.  In  the  beginning,  DOD 
offered  its  facilities  and  professional  trained 
personnel  to  prepare  the  case  summaries, 
but  this  offer  was  rejected  by  the  Board's 
General  Counsel.  We  feel  that  this  assistance 
would  have  been  a  real  asset  to  the  Board 
effort  in  that  the  summaries  would  liave  been 
objective  and  factual.  It  was  turned  down 
on  the  grounds  that  the  General  Counsel 
felt  the  briefs  must  be  prepared  by  lawyers. 
The  result  was  that  attorneys  were  detailed 
from  other  agencies  to  work  with  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  his  associates  in  the  prep- 
aration of  applicant  cases.  Due  to  the  num- 
ber of  cases  to  be  presented  within  a  very 
short  period,  the  legal  staff  was  augmented 
by  approximately  two  hundred  law  students 
acting  as  legal  interns  during  their  summer 
vacation.  However,  approximately  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  cases  were  military  and  these 
young  men  and  women,  even  though  eager 
and  dedicated,  were  generally  biased  against 
the  mUitary  and  the  Vietnam  War  and  had 
practically  no  experience  in  or  with  the  mili- 
tary. The  work  they  did  in  preparing  the  case 
summaries  was,  as  a  result,  often  amateurish, 
biased,  and  many  times  Incomplete.  In 
reality,  the  young  staff  attorneys  themselves, 
were  of  the  same  Influence  and  were  generally 
without  the  benefit  of  any  experience  with 
the  Military  Forces,  which  compounded  the 
problem.  Also,  these  young  "case  writers" 
were  instructed  by  some  senior  staff  member 
to  nresent  the  case  "in  the  best  lieht."  Con- 
sequently, many  of  the  resulting  summaries 
were  an  Inaccurate  presentation  of  facts  on 
which  the  Board  members  had  to  make  their 
decisions. 

Over-stafflnfr,  lack  of  orsranizatlon.  lack  of 
personnel  discipline  and  improper  utilization 
of  personnel  assets  were  evident  throuKhout. 
Manafcement  built  ud  the  staff  to  a  peak  of 
over  six  hundred  professional  and  »dmln- 
Istratlve  personnel.  This  aopeared  to  be  con- 
plderablv  more  than  was  necessary  to  get  the 
Job  done  if  nroper  oreanlzatlon  and  wuoer- 
vislon  had  been  practiced.  For  examole.  on 
1  July,  at  the  peak  of  the  six  hundred  nlus 
stBff.  it  was  stated  by  a  senior  ir«*mbe'-  that 
OMB  believed  that  lew  than  half  of  the 
secretaries  were  belne  used  effectively  In  the 
Production  process.  Even  with  this  surolns 
of  secretaries,  onlv  one  was  8ss!«med  to  all 
of  the  elehteen  Board  members.  Regular 
worv-lntr  hours  were  not  established  nor 
obsiTved — emnloveen  seemed  to  come  and  fo 
at  their  convenience.  On  a  week-day  mid- 
afternoon  in  July  (the  Board's  busiest 
month) ,  the  Personnel  Director  made  a  bead- 
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count  and  over  one  hundred  sixty  employees 
could  not  be  accounted  for. 

APPLICANTS 

In  the  first  four  months  of  the  program, 
only  some  eight  himdred  indivldiials  made 
application  to  the  PCB.  This  appeared  to  be 
due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  proper  publicity 
and  understanding  of  the  program.  In  Jan- 
iiary  1975,  the  members  of  the  Board  ini- 
tiated a  nationwide  publicity  program  which 
resulted  in  several  thousand  new  applica- 
tions. Further,  the  Chairman,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Board,  wrote  letters  to  all 
major  penal  Institutions  of  the  United 
States,  advising  them  that  Inmates  who  met 
the  eligibility  criteria  should  apply.  This 
penitentiary  mail  produced  over  two  thou- 
sand applications,  on  which  the  Board  has 
taken  action,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
recommended  pardons.  In  contrast  with  this 
is  the  fact  that  President  Truman's  Amnesty 
Board  refused  clemency  for  all  persons  hav- 
ing a  prior  criminal  record  of  one  or  more 
serious  offenses,  stating,  '"The  Board  would 
have  failed  in  Its  duty  to  society  and  to  the 
memory  of  the  men  who  fought  and  died  to 
protect  It,  had  anmesty  been  recommended 
in  these  cases." 

Changes  in  board  policy  and  deviation 
from  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Executive 
order  and  proclamation. 

The  first  significant  move  on  the  part  of 
the  Chairman  and  his  Executive  Staff,  In  our 
opinion,  was  to  introduce  the  word  "pardon" 
Into  the  Clemency  decision  on  each  appli- 
cant's case  although  the  word  "pardon"  never 
api>eared  once  In  the  President's  Executive 
Order  or  Proclamation.  The  Chairman  and 
Ebcecutive  Staff  argued  that  "pardon"  and 
"clemency"  were  synonymous  terms  and  they 
won  the  argument,  by  claiming  the  tacit  ap- 
proval from  the  White  House,  over  the  stren- 
uous objection  of  some  of  the  Board  Mem- 
bers. EventilaUy  In  the  Board  decisions  and 
In  letters  going  to  the  applicant  after  the 
Board  action,  the  words  "clemency"  and 
"pardon"  were  no  longer  used  as  synonymous 
terms  but  were  separated  and  used  in  the 
terms  of  "a  pardon"  and  a  "Clemency  Dis- 
charge." We  quote  from  a  letter  dated  July 
16,  1975,  written  to  an  applicant  and  signed 
by  Chairman  GoodeU,  ".  .  .  The  President  has 
signed  a  master  warrant  granting  you  a  full, 
free  Unconditional  Pardon  and  a  Clemency 
Discharge  to  replace  your  less  than  honorable 
discharge."  We  believe  this  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent connotation  and  meaning  than  was 
initially  argued  by  the  Chairman  and  Execu- 
tive Staff  last  October.  Further,  a  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  (a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year)  may  legally  purchase  a  firearm 
from  a  licensed  firearms  dealer  if  the  person 
convicted  of  said  felony  has  received  an  un- 
conditional Presidential  Pardon.  The  Presi- 
dential Pardon,  however,  only  applies  to  Fed- 
eral offenses. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  Board's  de- 
liberations a  real  effort  was  made  to  main- 
tain the  "meaningfulness"  and  "value"  of  the 
Clemency  Discharge.  For  such  offenses  as 
AWOL  from  combat,  refusal  to  go  to  com- 
bat, multiple  and  long  AWOLs,  civil  convic- 
tions for  felony:  the  Board  would  normally 
vote  "no  clemency."  However,  and  in  sharp 
contrast,  during  the  latter  months  of  the 
Board's  operation  and  after  the  more  am- 
nesty-oriented elghteen-member  Goodell-ln- 
fluenced  Board  came  Into  being,  clemency 
was  voted  In  cases  involving  multiple  AWOLa 
(8)  from  the  battlefield;  multiple  refusals  to 
go  into  combat:  multiple  (as  high  as  tan 
AWOLs)  and  long  (seven  years)  AWOLs: 
civilian  felony  convictions  (rape,  murder, 
manslaughter,  grand  larceny,  armed  robbery, 
aggravated  assault) .  Also  a  man  given  an  Un- 
desirable or  even  Punitive  Discharge  for  a 
few  days  or  even  hours  of  AWOL  (which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Board  General  Counsel's  rul- 
ing, qualified  him  for  the  Clemency  Board 
Program)  was  recommended  for  a  pardon  and 
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ci«n»ncy  discharge,  by  a  bare  msjcrlty  vote, 
even  though  the  ofBcUl  offenae  charged 
might  Include  aggravated  aaaault,  dlaieepect 
to  oOcer  or  NCO,  striking  an  officer  or  NCO, 
wrongful  appropriation  of  peraonal  or  gov- 
ernment property,  etc.  This  again  was  a  turn- 
about from  the  policy  set  by  the  nine-mem- 
ber Board.  Another  queetlonable  move,  con- 
doned by  the  Chairman,  was  to  make  dmg  ad- 
diction a  mitigating  factor  on  behalf  of  the 
applicant  and  drug  use  as  a  possible  quallfll- 
catlon  for  mitigation.  The  Board,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  Instructed  not  to  consider 
the  use  of  drugs  as  an  aggravating  factor 
even  though  such  use  was  unlawful.  This 
change  from  the  nine-member  Board  policy 
again  was  strenuously  objected  to  by  the  con- 
stantly "out-voted"  majority. 

CONCLUSION 

We  believe  that  the  original  concept  and 
plan  as  conceived  and  announced  by  the 
President  was  a  good,  sound,  workable  plan, 
but  the  President's  objectives  have  not  been 
attained  because  of  the  misdirection  and 
maladministration  of  the  plan.  We  feel 
deeply  obligated  and  honor  bound  to  ap- 
praise the  President  of  these  facts. 

It  appears  that  the  Chairman  and  his 
Executive  Staff  have  misinterpreted,  circum- 
vented and  violated  at  least  the  spirit  of  the 
Executive  Order  of  IS  September  1974,  and 
Proclamation  No.  4313.  This  questionable  ac- 
tion has  been  Initiated,  fC  appears,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  "eligible"  applicants. 
to  liberalize  the  decisions  of  the  majority 
of  the  Board  in  order  to  gain  more  favorable 
decision  for  the  applicants,  and  to  set  a  lib- 
eral precedent  relative  to  Executive  pardons 
closely  associated  with  felonious  crimes.  A 
move  which  could  degrade  the  true  meaning 
of  a  Presidential  pardon.  The  actions,  in  our 
opinion,  are  not  only  unethical,  but  they 
may  also  border  on  illegality,  and  could 
greatly  discredit  the  President's  Clemency 
Program  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  public. 

In  short,  we  have  lost  confidence  in  the 
Board  resvdts,  which  under  Chairman  Oood- 
ell's  direction  are  being  reconunended  to  the 
President.  We  feel  that  the  limited  capa- 
bility of  the  already  hard-pressed  White 
House  staff  to  monitor  and  screen  these  rec- 
ommendations. Is  inadequate  to  Insure  that 
the  President  will  approve  only  recommenda- 
tions which  meet  his  high  standards.  This 
problem  is  further  aggravated  by  a  backlog 
of  sc«ne  ten  thousand  cases  which  may  soon 
be  dumped  on  the  White  House  Staff  In  a 
short  period  of  time. 

We  believe  that  the  recent  steps  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  to  terminate  the  Clemency 
Board  activity  on  September  16,  1976,  and 
to  place  the  Program  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Attorney  General — more  specifically — un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Pardon  Attorney  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  is  a  very  sound 
move.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Pardon  Attorney 
will  take  a  close  and  conscientious  look  at  the 
Clemency  Board  recommendations,  so  as  to 
Insure  that  the  value  of  the  Clemency  Dis- 
charge is  restored  to  its  original  respected 
level,  and  only  those  applicants  who  deserve 
the  discharge  are  awarded  it. 

We,  as  a  minority  of  the  Presidential  Clem- 
ency Board,  do  not  believe  that: 

Any  man  who  has  two  or  more  convictions 
(civilian  or  military)  of  serious  crimes  on 
his  record,  should  be  given  clemency.  We  do 
not  believe  that  a  man  who  deserted  his 
comrades  on  the  batUefleld  in  Vietnam  or 
who  refused  to  go  to  Vietnam  when  he  was 
so  ordered,  should  be  given  clemency. 

We  believe,  ss  did  the  Truman  Board,  that 
when  the  majority  of  the  Board  recommends 
elemsncy  In  such  eases,  it  has  faUed  in  its 
duty  to  society,  and  to  the  memory  of  those 
men  who  fought  and  died  to  protect  It.  We 
also  feel  that  it  has  been  negligent  In  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibility  and  has  not  ful- 
filled its  obligations  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  tbs  Presidency. 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  DEFENDER 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OP  Nxw  jxaarr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

"Ux.  MAOniRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
U  e  6  years  that  the  Senate  has  consid- 
ered consumer  protection  legislation,  we 
have  amassed  thousands  of  pages  of  con- 
gressional hearings,  recorded  the  testi- 
mony of  scores  of  witnesses  and  docu- 
mented in  laborious  detail  the  numer- 
ous abuses  which  have  resulted,  in  large 
measure,  from  the  absence  of  effective 
consumer  advocacy  before  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies.  A  few  well-pubUcized  ex- 
amples include  rubber-stamping  of  air 
fare  increases,  nonenforcement  of  nurs- 
ing home  standards,  flammable  fabrics 
in  children's  clothes,  and  oil  companies 
ballooning  their  already  inflated  profits. 

While  we  have  discussed,  debated,  and 
analyzed  every  section  and  line  of  the 
consumer  protection  bill  over  the  years, 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  expeditious- 
ly created  its  own  public  advocate.  On 
May  13,  1974,  Gov.  Brendan  T.  Byrne 
signed  into  law  the  department  of  the 
public  advocate  which  like  the  Federal 
CPA  has  the  authority  to  represent  and 
protect  the  public  in  ratemaklng  or  other 
administrative  and  judicial  proceedings 
but  has  no  regulatory  power. 

This  successful  working  model  of  a 
State  CPA.  included  within  the  New  Jer- 
sey Department  of  the  Public  Advocate, 
has  disproven  the  predictions  about  the 
deleterious  effect  of  a  public  advocate  on 
the  workings  of  government.  The  New 
Jersey  government  has  not  been  immo- 
bilized by  the  intervention  of  the  public 
advocate,  nor  has  it  been  needlessly  har- 
assed with  petitions  for  action  or  infor- 
mation. On  the  contrary,  the  New  Jer- 
sey Public  Advocate  has,  in  many  cases, 
assisted  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies in  New  Jersey  in  focusing  on  prob- 
lems they  had  previously  not  been  aware 
of  or  had  not  realized  affected  large  num- 
bers of  citizens. 

For  example,  recently  the  department 
of  the  public  advocate  flled  a  Superior 
Court  suit  challenging  the  dominance  of 
the  State  Real  Estate  Commission  by  real 
estate  brokers.  In  the  suit  the  advocate 
asked  that  the  statute  governing  the 
commission  be  declared  imconstitutional 
because  broker  members  control  the  set- 
ting of  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
State's  real  estate  industry.  The  present 
statute  requires  that  Ave  of  the  seven 
commission  members  be  brokers  and 
have  at  least  10  consecutive  years  of 
broker  experience.  The  sixth  member  is 
a  government  official,  and  the  seventh  is 
the  sole  member  representing  the  pub- 
lic. After  the  public  advocate  Identified 
this  problem,  several  members  of  the 
State  legislature  moved  to  act  on  re- 
structuring the  Board. 

Both  the  New  Jersey  Public  Advocate 
and  the  Federal  CPA  can  intervene  in 
ratemaklng  proceedings.  The  New  Jer- 
sey Public  Advocate  has  recently  chal- 
lenged the  $155  million  rate  increase  re- 
quested by  New  Jersey  Bell  in  a  petition 
to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Utility  Com- 
missioners. The  Department's  Division  of 
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Rate  Counsel  Is  also  seeking  to  have  the 
automatic  adjustment  clause  in  the  tele- 
I^one  company's  contract  revoked  as  il- 
legal because  it  passes  on  to  the  public 
"the  major  cost  burden  without  appro- 
priate scrutiny  in  an  adversary  setting" 
according  to  Public  Advocate  Stanley 
Van  Ness.  The  Division  of  Rate  Counsel 
claims  that  the  adjustment  clause  is  Il- 
legal because  it  violates  constitutional 
requirements  of  due  process  in  failing  to 
afford  public  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

While  the  New  Jersey  Public  Advocate 
In  many  ways  parallels  the  consumer 
protection  agency  proposed  In  H.R.  7575; 
it  is  also  stronger  in  several  ways.  Un- 
like the  Federal  CPA,  a  New  Jersey  ad- 
vocate's case  caimot  be  overturned  oi. 
the  ground  that  the  advocate  improperly 
identifled  the  public  Interest  which  he 
chose  to  represent.  The  "public  Interest" 
which  the  New  Jersey  Public  Advocate 
has  the  responsibility  to  represent  is 
defined  as  "an  interest  or  rie^t  arising 
from  the  Constitution,  decisions  of  court, 
common  law,  or  other  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  State  inhering  in  ttie 
citizens  of  this  State  or  in  a  broad  class 
of  such  citizens."  These  are  the  sole  cri- 
terion on  which  the  advocate  makes  his 
decision  on  whether  he  may  properly 
intervene  or  not.  Using  the  above  statu- 
tory definition  of  "public  interest"  the 
public  advocate  has  intervened  in  a  wide 
range  of  activities  including  public  ac- 
cess to  beaches,  postcard  registration, 
residence  requirements  for  persons  tak- 
ing the  civil  service  exam,  unsafe  nursing 
homes,  and  others. 

Under  H.R.  7575,  when  the  CPA  re- 
ceives complaints  from  consumers,  it  may 
refer  the  complaint  to  a  Federal  or  State 
agency  charged  with  enforcing  relevant 
laws,  or  petition  an  agency  to  take  ac- 
tion to  correct  the  problem.  But  it  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  compel  an- 
other Federal  agency  to  take  action  to 
remedy  a  specific  consumer  problem.  If 
the  Federal  agency  declines  to  take  re- 
medial action,  it  is  required  only  to  no- 
tify the  CPA  in  writing  of  the  reasons 
for  not  acting.  In  contrast,  the  New 
Jersey  Division  of  Citizen  Complaints  has 
the  authority  to  investigate  any  com- 
plaint from  any  citizen  relating  to  the 
action  or  inaction  of  a  State  agency.  If 
the  complaint  division  determines  that 
the  agency's  action  or  failure  to  act  la 
unjustified,  it  may  notify  the  public  ad- 
vocate. The  advocate  can  then  turn  the 
results  of  the  investigation  over  to  the 
division  of  public  interest  advocacy 
which  has  the  authority  to  institute  a 
proceeding  before  any  department,  com- 
mission, agency  or  board  of  the  State 
with  responsibility  for  solving  such 
complaints. 

The  effectiveness  of  State  consumer 
and  public  advocates  in  no  way  elimi- 
nates or  reduces  the  need  for  the  prompt 
establishment  of  a  Federal  consumer 
protection  agency.  A  Federal  CPA  would 
not  duplicate  the  States'  consumer 
agency  efforts  but  would  supplement 
and  extend  tbem.  State  consumer  agen- 
cies are  often  unable  to  represent  con- 
sumers before  Federal  agencies,  and  are 
helpless  In  Influencing  many  Federal  de- 
cisions affecting  consumers,  like  the  Rus- 
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slan  wheat  deal  which  caused  a  huge 
jump  in  the  price  of  bread  and  animal 
feed.  State  agencies  are  often  powerless 
to  protect  their  constituents  against 
abusive  consumer  products  which  orig- 
inate in  other  States.  Federal  agencies 
have  the  responsibility  to  endorse  laws 
dealings  with  interstate  shipment  of 
shoddy  or  imsafe  merchandise  and  with 
hazards  such  as  commercial  flights 
carrying  radioactive  cargo.  But  In  the 
past  when  Federal  agencies  have  not 
enforced  these  standards  and  laws,  State 
agencies  have  usually  had  little  success 
in  compelling  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  Jersey  statute 
exemplifies  the  Increased  awareness  on 
the  past  of  State  governments  of  the 
need  to  provide  representation  for  public 
and  consumer  Interests  before  State 
agencies  and  departments.  Without  un- 
necessary fuss  or  drawn-out  debate,  the 
New  Jersey  legislature  and  Governor 
Byrne  have  acted  decisively  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  represent  its  citizens  before 
State  agencies  and  departments.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  recent 
summary  by  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  the  Public  Advocate  of  some  of  Its 
activities: 

Office  of  the  Pttblic  Defendeb 
The  upward  trend  in  the  over-aU  Public 
Defender  caseload  continued  during  the  past 
quarter  after  a  full  fiscal  year  during  which 
the  Office  handled  a  record  37,891  assign- 
ments. Now  that  the  new  court  year  has  be- 
gun, the  Office  is  begining  to  receive  requests 
from  assignment  Judges  for  additional  Public 
Defender  staff  in  their  regions.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  honor  these  requests  because 
no  additional  staS  was  allocated  to  the  Office 
in  the  1976  Budget.  Funds  also  are  unavaU- 
able  to  retain  additional  private  counsel. 
In  some  counties  there  are  now  more  than 
three  times  as  many  assistant  prosecutors 
as  there  are  assistant  deputy  pubUc  de- 
fenders. 

While  we  have  been  able  to  continue  and 
provide  what  we  believe  is  effective  repre- 
sentation, notwithstanding  these  difficult 
circumstances,  the  resources  of  the  Office  are 
stretched  to  their  limit.  Any  further  escala- 
tions In  caseload  could  well  produce  a  situ- 
ation where  we  are  \inable  to  handle  the 
full  caseload.  The  courts  would  be  forced 
to  take  some  sort  of  alternative  measures 
with  the  cost  burden  falling  on  the  affected 
counties.  The  picture  should  be  much 
clearer  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

MUmCIFAI.    COURT    PROGRAM 

The  single  remaining  municipal  court  rep- 
resentation program  is  continuing  in  At- 
lantic County  under  a  State  Law  Enforce- 
ment Planning  Agency  grant.  The  project  ap- 
pears to  be  successful  in  demonstrating  econ- 
omies possible  in  providing  -epresentatton  in 
municipal  courts  which  serve  more  than 
one  municipality.  In  less  than  eight  months, 
the  Office  of  the  Public  Defender  will  face 
the  mandated  responsibility  for  providing 
representation  in  all  minor  criminal  mat- 
ters and  no  funds  have  been  budgeted  for 
that  purpose.  Unless  the  law  is  changed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  this  representation 
discretionary,  we  will  need  to  begin  plan- 
ning before  the  end  of  this  year  to  provide 
the  services  and  to  obtain  the  substantial 
supplemental  appropriation  that  will  be  re- 
quired. 

I^W  GOAROIAN  PROGRAM   (CHIU>  ABUSE) 

After  showing  signs  of  leveling  off  during 
spring.  Law  Guardian  Unit  assignments  In- 
creased dramatically  during  the  third  quar- 
ter. Indications  are  that  this  upward  trend 
wlU  continue  through  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  unit  caseload  rose  from  an  average 
of  30  to  38  representatives  per  month  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  to  an  average  of  46 
to  60  per  month  during  the  summer.  The 
monthly  average  was  expected  to  surpass  60 
cases  by  early  October. 

In  addition  to  the  374  persons  represented 
through  Augxist,  the  umt  also  participated 
in  three  child  abuse  appeals.  Selected  ap- 
peals where  important  issues  are  to  be  liti- 
gated wUl  be  handled  by  the  Office's  Appel- 
late Section. 

As  part  of  the  training  process,  central 
office  staff  has  been  circulating  through  the 
regional  Public  Defender  Offices  to  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  cases  and  to  aid  In  solv- 
ing problems  that  require  specific  expertise. 
The  unit  also  is  continuing  to  coordinate 
vrtth  the  Division  of  Youth  and  Family  Serv- 
ices in  order  to  provide  the  best  possible 
service  delivery  mechanism. 

CHnj>     ADVOCACY 

The  Office  of  the  Public  Defender  has  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  $76,030  in  LEAA  funds 
to  establish  a  limited  Child  Advocacy  Unit. 
This  Unit  provided  the  State  for  the  first  time 
with  legal  representation  for  Juveniles  as  a 
class. 

orvisioN  or  public  interest  advocacy 

Since  this  Division  did  not  become  oper- 
ational until  October  1,  1974.  the  end  of 
the  third  quarter  also  marked  the  end  of 
the  first  full  year  of  operations  for  the  Divi- 
sion. It  was  a  year  marked  by  involvement 
in  33  court  proceedings  and  in  14  adminis- 
trative proceedings  which  focused  on  a 
variety  of  vital  public  Interest  matters. 

Proper  use  of  federal  housing  funds,  the 
State  ban  on  drug  ads,  nursing  home  stand- 
ards, the  apparent  effort  to  make  New  Jer- 
sey a  national  center  for  imports  of  highly 
volatUe  liquid  natural  gas  and  spin  offs  from 
the  landmark  Mount  Laurel  exclusionary 
zoning  decision  were  major  subjects  of  new 
activities  launched  by  the  Division  during 
the  quarter. 

EdUon  NAACP,  et  al.  v.  Carla  HiUa.  et  al. 
is  a  class  action  complaint  in  VS.  District 
Court  which  raises  significant  questions  con- 
cerning the  Housing  and  Conununlty  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  We  are  challenging 
a  HXJD  grant  to  Edison  Township  on  the 
grounds  that  there  was  inadequate  citizen 
participation  in  the  application  process  and 
that  the  monies  are  not  earmarked  pri- 
marUy  for  low  and  moderate  Income  persons 
as  required  by  the  Act.  It  Is  the  first  com- 
plaint in  the  nation  to  raise  these  issues  and 
we  expect  the  case  will  establish  guidelines 
for  implementation  of  the  Act. 

The  Division  represents  some  360,000  sen- 
ior citizens  in  its  challenge  of  the  ban 
against  prescription  drug  ads.  We  are  aUeg- 
ing  in  New  Jersey  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens V.  Board  of  Pharmacy  that  the  statute 
violates  federal  and  state  constitutional 
rights.  We  came  to  the  firm  conclusion,  af- 
ter careful  analysis,  that  prohibition  of  ad- 
vertising results  in  higher  prices  for  con- 
simiers.  Senior  citizens  are  particularly  af- 
fected because  they  require  more  medicine 
and  lack  mobility  to  do  comparison  shop- 
ping. Pharmacists  are  permitted  by  law  to 
offer  discounts  to  senior  citizens  but  are 
forbidden  by  law  to  advertise  that  they  do. 
The  Division  Intervened  in  a  Department 
of  Health  proceeding  involving  licensing  of 
a  nursing  home  in  East  Orange  in  order  to 
suggest  alternative  methods  by  which  the 
department  could  enforce  health  service 
delivery  standards.  We  will  continue  to  press 
this  enforcement  issue  if  the  home  is  rot  in 
full  compliance  at  the  end  of  a  provi^irnal 
license  period. 

Oakwood  at  Madison.  Inc.  v.  Madison  is  a 
significant  case  because  it  Is  the  first  time 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  asked  to  apply 
the  principles  enunciated  In  Mount  Laurel. 
Our  amicus  brief  concentrated  primarily  on 
why  the  sonlng  ordinance  in  question  did 
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not  adequately  provide  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families  and  on  why  the 
municipality's  fair  share  plan  was  inade- 
quate. The  Division  has  also  been  involved 
in  two  other  cases  which  deal  with  Mount 
Laurel  principles  and  of  course  was  a  par- 
ticipant m  the  original  case.  The  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  acted  on  our  brief  in  denying 
the  defendant's  .-equest  for  a  stay.  We  also 
filed  a  dismissal  motion  before  the  high 
court  moved  to  reject  the  appeal  on 
October  6. 

Intervention  before  the  Federal  Power 
Conmilssion  in  the  bid  by  Tenneco  Inc.  to 
construct  an  LNO  facility  in  West  Deptford 
Township  is  the  third  such  action  by  the  Dl- 
vUion.  We  believe  the  sites  and  LNO  tanker 
routes  present  a  serious  danger  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  thousands  of  New  Jersey  citi- 
zens. The  Attorney  General's  Office  has  m- 
dicated  it  wiU  Join  with  us  in  opposing  the 
Tenneco  site. 

In  Bloomfleld  v.  Board  of  PUC,  we  are  seek- 
ing to  force  the  PUC  to  exercise  Jurisdiction 
in  dealing  with  a  noise  pollution  question 
on  the  Erie -Lackawanna  Railroad  through 
Hudson  and  Essex  Counties.  The  PUC  had 
dismissed  the  case,  claiming  federal  law 
preempted  its  involvement. 

Application  of  the  fuel  adjustment  clause 
is  the  subject  of  an  AppeUate  Division  ap- 
peal of  a  PUC  decision  Involving  the  Redi- 
Flo  Corp.  We  hope  to  have  the  Court  de- 
clare that  there  must  be  an  administrative 
hearing  before  the  fuel  costs  can  be  passed 
along  to  consumers. 

orncE  OF  DISPUTE  settlement 
The  office,  during  the  quarter,  stepped  up 
operations  in  monitoring  local  disputes  and 
in  seeking  to  establish  an  extensive  and 
effective  early  warning  communications  net- 
work, linking  the  office  with  key  state 
departments  and  communities  where  the 
potential  for  disputes  Is  highest. 

Sixty-five  communities  were  selected  for 
visitations  on  the  basis  of  receipt  of  urban 
aid,  an  unemployment  rate  higher  than  the 
state  average  and  minority  representation  in 
excess  of  20  percent.  To  date,  36  of  these 
conununitles  have  been  visited. 

The  newly  developed  liaison  system  with 
the  Offices  of  the  Governor,  Special  Counsel, 
Attorney  General.  State  Police  and  Depart- 
ments of  Environmental  Protection.  Institu- 
tions and  Agencies,  Community  Affairs, 
Education  and  Higher  Education  Is  designed 
to  put  the  office  Into  direct  touch  with  people 
and  their  problems. 

The  office  is  now  monitoring  disputes  In 
Salem  County  and  in  Passaic,  both  of  which 
involve  bilingual  education  and  in  Atlantic 
City,  Somerville  and  Union  Beach  where  dis- 
putes center  around  racial  problems. 

The  office  also  Is  providing  direct  mediation 
services  in  both  Perth  Amboy  and  Victory 
Gardens.  In  Perth  Amboy,  where  tension  and 
frequent  outbreaks  of  vtolence  between  the 
minority  community  and  police  led  offices  to 
seek  ODS  assistance,  a  number  of  short-  and 
long-range  goals  for  Improved  relations  were 
advanced. 

The  mayor  of  Victory  Gardens  requested 
assistance  In  t^e  wake  of  potential  dis- 
putes stemming  fr?m  annexation  of  some  40 
acres. 

The  office  has  been  greaUy  bolstered  by 
the  receipt  of  a  $100,000  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  toward  ad-hoc  mediation 
services. 

DIVISION  or  rate  cotmsxL 

The  quarter  was  marked  by  what  wm 
consider  to  be  major  victories  in  two  rat* 
cases. 

The  Public  UtUltles  Commission  acted  on 
our  motion  in  dismissing  the  bid  by  Jersey 
Central  Power  and  Light  Company  for  a 
$46  mUlion  interim  rate  increase.  We  took 
the  position  that  the  Company  had  faUed 
to  demonstrate  an  emergency  situation.  It 
is  our  hope  that  this  decision  wUl  help  stem 
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tiM  tUto  of  nquasts  for  Intertm  reUef .  The 
Oompmaj  ta  seeking  an  over-all  46  per  cent 
rmte  Increase.  We  feel  that  the  Increase  Is 
unwarranted. 

Bell  Telephone  has  been  granted  WO  mil- 
lion ot  a  $188  million  request.  However,  we 
succeeded  In  convincing  the  PUC  to  main- 
tain the  10  cent  pay  phone  rate,  to  elimi- 
nate the  comprehensive  fuel  adjustment 
clause  and  to  set  the  rate  for  two-party  serv- 
ice at  70.78  per  cent  of  the  residential  rate 
Instead  of  the  requested  85  per  cent. 

The  Bell  rate  changes  are  adversely  affect- 
ing certain  htislness  interests.  Alternatives. 
considered  undesirable,  were  the  elimina- 
tion of  directory  assistance  and  some  2.000 
Joba  or  shifting  of  a  tlS.S  million  burden  to 
re^dentlal  users.  Some  50  per  cent  of  New 
Jersey  businesses  have  been  on  metered  rates 
for  years.  We  took  the  position  that  resi- 
dential users  In  effect  have  been  subsidiz- 
ing commercial  users  and  that  it  Is  fairer  to 
make  the  cost  of  service  more  equal  to  serv- 
ice provided.  Eventually  fixed  rates  will  be 
phased  out  entirely. 

The  two  major  decisions  raised  to  some 
109.3  million  the  net  amount  saved  New 
Jersey  consumers  In  PUC  decisions  on  per- 
manent increases  since  the  Department  took 
over  public  representations  in  mid-1974.  The 
Division  has  handled  a  total  of  188  cases,  in- 
cluding 83  which  remain  active. 

In  other  important  cases,  a  PUC  grant  of 
•3  million  of  a  $13  mUlion  emergency  sur- 
charge request  to  the  South  Jersey  Oas  Com- 
panyrrtlected  the  Division's  recommendation 
for  revision  of  a  gas  adjustment  clause  and 
denUl  of  exploration  and  development  funds. 
The  Division  Is  vigorously  opposing  Atlan- 
tic City  Electric  Company's  bid  for  a  $28 
million  rate  Increase  on  top  of  a  granted 
$10.7  million  Increase  and  has  moved  for 
dlamhwal  of  the  Teleprompter  request  for 
a  $3  million  increase  in  South  Jersey.  We 
take  the  position  in  the  Teleprompter  case 
that  cable  TV  Is  a  necessity  here  rather  than 
having  the  "luxury"  status  it  enjoys  In 
northern  Jersey. 

The  Division  remains  active  In  cases  in- 
volving a  suqMnded  13  per  cent  increase  for 
New  Jersey  Natural  Oas  Company,  and  in  the 
Public  Service  Oas  and  Electric  Company  re- 
quest for  $99  mlUion  In  Interim  increases. 
Hearing  examiner  recommendations  in  the 
Public  Service  case  range  from  $37.8  mUUon 
to  $84.7  million.  We  wUl  recommend  slightly 
leas  than  the  lower  figure.  Rate  Coimsers 
rate  of  return  recommendation  in  the  Pub- 
lic Service  case  was  adopted  by  the  exam- 
iners. In  the  Elizabeth  Water  Company  re- 
quest for  $3.1  million,  we  are  seeking  to  ar- 
range a  negotiated  settlement. 

In  the  Insurance  area,  the  Division  has 
become  Involved  in  11  homeowner  and  auto 
^smvnce  filings  and  has  streamlined  proc- 
"■hig  procedures.  A  stipulation  was  filed  on 
three  homeowner  filings  and  basic  agree- 
ments were  reached  on  increases  for  the 
states's  two  largest  auto  Insurance   firms 


FORD'S  BIGOEST  MISTAKE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  ICAaSACHTTSnrS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBS8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  197S 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ill-considered  statement  President  Ford 
made  last  we«k  with  regard  to  the  New 
York  City  situation,  not  surprisingly, 
continues  to  largely  dominate  the  news! 
Reaction  stories,  the  majority  of  which 
are  strongly  and.  in  my  view.  Justifiably 
unfavorable.  Indicate  a  growing  aware- 
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ness  on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
that  the  President  is  Incapable  of  ef- 
fectively performing  in  the  national  lead- 
ership positicHi  he  inherited  over  1  year 
ago. 

By  turning  his  back  on  at  least  8  mil- 
lion Americans  and  contributing  to  a 
crisis  which  will  eventually  afifect  every 
American  community.  President  Ford 
has  demonstrated  an  imcanny  ability  to 
divide  a  Nation  which  is  still  trying  to 
heal  the  woimds  caused  by  his  predeces- 
sor. 

In  what  the  Washington  Post  termed 
the  worst  Presidential  speech  in  recent 
memory.  Mr.  Ford  proposed  that  the 
Federal  Government  withhold  financial 
assistance  until  after  New  York  crum- 
bles. The  assistance  Mr.  Ford  proposes 
will  cost  the  Federal  Government  count- 
less billions,  whUe  assistance  now  could 
cost  nothing.  This  vindicative  demand 
for  a  pound  of  flesh  has  not  gone  uimo- 
ticed  by  the  general  public  or  the  media. 

The  following  articles  are  merely  a 
small  sampling  of  the  many  stories  being 
carried  by  publications  outside  the  New 
York  City  area.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  my  coUeagues  take  a  moment  to 
read  them. 

The  texts  follow: 

POSD'S  MiaCAVCVlATIOttB  ON  NXW  TOBK  ClrT 

President  Ford's  plan  to  help  New  York 
City  after  it  defaults  was  drawn  up  by  the 
same  economic  advisers  who  a  year  ago 
drafted  a  bill  to  increase  taxes  Just  as  the 
economy  was  heading  into  the  worst  reces- 
sion since  the  1930b.  Fortunately,  Congress 
was  wise  enough  to  give  that  proposal  a  quiet 
burial,  but  the  plan  for  New  York  stems  from 
the  same  kind  of  error. 

Under  Ford's  proposal,  a  federal  court 
would  make  sure — after  the  city  defaulted— 
that  essential  public  services  would  continue. 
Payrolls  of  police,  fire,  sanitation,  and  health 
workers  would  take  priority  over  the  in- 
terests of  holders  of  city  bonds  and  notes. 
Presumably,  any  shortfall  In  wages  would 
be  met  through  short-term  debt  the  court 
would  authorize  the  city  to  issue.  But  the 
terms  of  aid  are  still  vague. 

In  the  past.  Ford's  advisers  have  repeatedly 
Insisted  that  the  city  has  enough  money 
If  it  would  take  stem  measures  to  restruc- 
ture its  debt.  They  have  been  asking  the  city 
to  default  but  to  call  it  something  else:  a 
moratorium  in  Interest  payments,  a  stretch- 
out of  matiuitles.  and  a  voluntary — or  invol- 
untary—rollover of  notes.  Now  Ford  Is 
forcing  default,  but  his  program  rests  on 
false  Gusumptlons. 

The  President  does  not  understand  that 
even  if  the  city  pays  no  Interest  or  debt  serv- 
ice. It  wUl  be  at  least  $1  blUlon  short  of 
meeting  its  payroll  and  welfare  payments  in 
December.  January,  and  February.  And  once 
It  has  defaiUted.  it  is  questionable  whether 
anyone  wiU  buy  New  York  City  issues  In- 
eluding  the  court's  authorized  notes,  because 
the  city  has  no  way  to  repay  them.  New 
York  State's  financial  condition  is  at  least  as 
bad  as  the  city's. 

Lack  of  facts.  In  any  case,  the  city's  cash 
projections  are  not  very  good  because  It  still 
lacks  modern  management  and  accounting 
systems.  It  will  not  even  be  able  to  tell  for 
sure  how  many  people  are  on  its  payroll  until 
after  a  new  system  Is  installed  In  July,  1976. 
Over  and  over  again  since  the  city's  crisis 
started,  anticipated  receipts  have  been  over- 
stated and  expenses  understated. 

Furthermore,  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers seem  to  think  that  a  few  banks  hold 
most  of  the  city's  debt  and  that  a  restructur- 
ing is  possible  simply  by  sitting  down  with 
them.  Actually,  the  banks  hold  leas  than  one- 
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third  of  the  debt.  The  rest  is  in  the  hands  of 
small  Investors  who  need  the  money. 

Finally,  the  city's  pension  funds  are  pro- 
tected by  the  state  constitution,  which  pro- 
hibits reducing  the  benefits.  But  the  full 
extent  of  the  city's  pension  UablUty  is  tm- 
known:  The  actuarial  asssumptlons  have 
not  been  revised  since  1908.  Since  then,  aver- 
age  life  expectancy  has  Increased  about  16 
years  and  rendered  the  city's  calculatioDs 
hopelessly  out  of  date. 

Weak  economics.  There  is  a  long  tradition 
that  American  Presidents  are  weak  on  eco- 
nomics. But  even  in  that  tradition  OeraU 
Ford  makes  some  of  the  others  look  like 
savants.  Aside  from  his  own  lack  of  ground- 
ing in  the  subject,  many  of  his  key  econwnlc 
advisers  misread  the  data,  and  the  White 
House  staff  is  inept  in  a  field  that  is  in- 
creaslngly  crucial  to  policymaking. 

In  a  private  interview  two  weeks  ago 
Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon  clal^ 
that  New  York  City's  cash  flow  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  was  not  so  bad.  Challenged 
for  details,  he  confessed  that  he  had  not 
studied  the  month-to-month  figures-  he  wis 
too  busy  testifying  before  Congress  to  read 
anything  but  the  briefing  sheets  prepared  by 
his  staff.  Another  key  adviser  pointed  out 
that  the  issue  was  less  economics  than  poll- 
tics.  Any  rescue  effort,  he  said,  would  benefit 
the  banks  and  give  the  Democrats  an  elec- 
tion-year issue  that  the  White  House  would 
prefer  to  avoid.  StlU  another  adviser  com- 
plained that  the  public  was  not  hearing  about 
all  the  careful  study  the  New  York  problem 
was  getting  in  Washington  because  the  White 
House  staff  was  unable  to  articuUte  it,  and 
power  struggles  among  advisers  promoted 
some  to  leak  misleading  Information 

Repercussions.  Perhaps  worst  of  all  for  the 
future  default  will  almost  certainly  lead  to 
flood  of  litigation.  First  to  sue  might  be  the 
tavestors  Who  were  persuaded  by  banks  and 
wail  Street  houses  to  buy  the  last  notes  Is- 
sued by  the  city  on  its  own  last  spring.  IHere 
might  also  be  suits  by  the  city  and  state  pen- 
sion funds  that  have  bought  Municipal  As- 
sistance Corp.  bonds.  Such  litigation  could 
persuade  a  federal  appeals  court  to  vaUdate 
the  President's  whole  program,  and  serious 
social  upheaval  could  ensure  in  the  city 

Citicorp  Chairman  Walter  Wrlston,  for  ex- 
Mnple.  worries  that  if  sanltetlon  workers  in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  do  not  get  paid,  they 
will  drive  their  trucks  right  Into  the  Citibank 
branch  In  that  deteriorated  neighborhood. 
And  the  police,  without  paychecks  them- 
selves, would  not  stop  them. 

[From  the  Boston  Olobe,  Oct.  31,  1975] 
INVESTOBS  Weigh  New  Yokk  Caisis 

New  York. — ^Investors,  evidegtly  trying  to 
assess  the  Implications  of  a  possible  default 
by  New  York  City,  pushed  stock  prices  lower 
yesterday  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

For  most  of  the  session,  the  market  ac- 
tually was  in  forward  gear,  but  late  selling 
gradually  chipped  away  the  advance. 

Several  analysts  said  what  you  really  had 
on  Water  Street  was  a  "standoff,"  with  many 
Investors  on  the  sidelines  stUl  confused  by 
what  the  whole  question  of  a  default  would 
mean  to  the  nation's  economy  and  the  stock 
market  in  general. 

The  Dow  Jones  industrials  average  edged 
up  0.79  to  839.42.  Turnover  slowed  to  15.06 
mUUon  shares  from  16.11  mUlIon  shares 
Wednesday. 

The  view  th«t  seemed  to  sum  up  the  belief 
of  most  Wall  Street  analysts  was  "you  have 
a  situation  where  potential  buyers  of  stock 
are  likely  to  sit  back  for  a  while  to  assess  the 
city's  financial  plight  more  closely." 

Polaroid  Corp.,  among  the  volume  leaders, 
finished  at  36%  on  259300  shares,  including 
a  block  of  121,700  shares  at  Z6%. 

Chrysler  Corp.  eased  ^  to  10^.  It  omitted 
the  fourth-quarter  dividends.  Earlier  in  the 
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week,  the  automaker  came  in  with  a  $79  mU- 
Uon loss  for  the  third  quarter. 

Morse  Shoe  gained  1V4  to  lO>/4  after  report- 
ing sharply  higher  profits. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  development  which  may 
effect  trading  today,  the  First  National  Bank 
of  St.  Louis  cut  its  prime  rate  to  7'/4  percent 
from  7%  percent  in  what  could  set  a  prec- 
edent throughout  the  country. 

Most  of  the  nation's  banks,  including  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  which 
usually  sets  the  trend  for  the  country,  still 
have  their  rates  at  7%  percent. 

But  William  Spencer,  head  of  First  Na- 
tional City,  said  his  bank,  barring  unforeseen 
circimistances,  would  also  reduce  its  prime 
rate  a  quarter  of  a  point  today. 

In  Europe  the  US  dollar  declined  sharply, 
weakened  by  President  Ford's  opposition  to 
Federal  aid  for  New  York  City  and  by  the 
prospect  of  lower  US  interest  rate. 


(From  Newsweek,  Nov.  10,  1976] 

New  York  Diumma 

(By  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 

This  is  a  hard  column  to  write.  How  easy 
It  would  be  If  one  were  simpleminded  and 
could  baldly  assert:  "Let  New  York  go  down 
the  drain.  It  couldn't  happen  to  a  nicer 
bunch  of  fellows  anyway.  Bankruptcy  not 
only  will  teach  a  lesson,  punish  the  guilty 
and  deter  those  tempted  in  the  future,  but  It 
will  also  be  the  first  step  on  the  road  back 
to  fiscal  probity." 

Likewise,  it  would  be  an  easy  position  to 
hold  if  one  could  believe  with  conviction: 
"The  Federal  government  should  take  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  the  city's  present  plight. 
After  all,  the  crisis  has  national  not  local 
causes.  Any  Puerto  Rlcan  or  Southerner  can 
freely  move  into  the  city.  Any  well-heeled 
person  can  freely  move  out  to  the  suburbs, 
thereby  avoiding  his  share  of  the  irreducible 
fiscal  burden  of  the  less  fortunate  who  are 
left  in  the  city.  Only  the  Federal  government 
has  the  powers  of  the  purse  to  take  care  of 
the  intolerable  load  now  being  put  on  the 
city  and  the  state  ..." 

Neither  of  these  positions  is  tenable  for 
an  intelligent  person  of  goodwill.  But  where 
in  the  wide  middle  ground  between  them  is 
the  feasible  optimum  for  policy  to  be  found? 
Here  are  some  tentative  economic  considera- 
tions that  may  help  set  bounds  on  possible 
policy  alternatives. 

AFTER    DOOM»>AT 

Begin  by  realizing  that  bankruptcy  and 
default  are  not  unthinkable.  Oiven  President 
Ford's  stand,  we  should  figure  them  to  be 
probable. 

But  bankruptcy  does  not  begin  to  solve 
the  problem.  It  is  naive  to  think  that  put- 
ting matters  into  the  hands  of  a  Judge,  or  a 
panel  of  Judges,  is  tantamount  to  intro- 
ducing rationality  and  austerity  into  the  fu- 
ture handling  of  New  York  finances.  These 
days  we  are  straining  to  a  dangerous  degree 
the  institution  of  the  Judiciary.  Just  as  Con- 
gress could  not  enforce  Prohibition,  Boston 
and  Louisville  Judges,  for  all  their  sacred 
black  robes,  are  meeting  with  real  resistance 
in  the  area  of  school  integration. 

Andrew  Jackson,  in  an  unpleasant  con- 
frontation with  the  Supreme  Court,  said: 
"John  Marshall  has  made  his  decision;  now 
let  him  enforce  it."  That  will  be  a  bad  day 
when.  Qandhi-llke  or  IRA-like,  the  citizenry 
simply  refuses  to  obey  orders  of  the  court. 

Default  can  be  a  sobering  infiuence  at  the 
bargaining  Uble  with  public  servants:  po- 
licemen, fire  fighters,  teachers,  sanitation 
workers.  Still,  the  whole  history  of  unionism 
has  been  a  history  in  which  unions  wield 
their  most  specific  influence  in  determining 
how  industries  in  decline  are  accelerated  to- 
ward their  extinction.  Cases  in  point  are  the 
glass  blowers,  the  railroad  and  mine  workers 
and  the  Northern  textUe  workers. 

Calvin  CooUdge  reached  the  White  House 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  being  tough  with  striking  policemen. 
However,  with  the  step-up  of  violence  since 
1919,  this  is  not  a  safe  political  gambit  for 
one  bucking  for  re-election.  Swiss  roulette — 
playing  with  avalanches — may  be  more  fun 
than  Russian  roulette;  but  both  are  dan- 
gerous, and  may  become  dangerous  to  in- 
nocent bystanders. 

I  have  seen  no  careful  analysis  of  how 
much  of  New  York's  problem  is  related  to  in- 
transigence and  ine£Bciency  among  its  civil- 
service  employees.  How  much  total  wage 
costs  can  be  brought  down,  in  comparison 
with  those  in  Chicago  and  Boston,  may  be 
known  to  Secretary  Simon  and  other  ad- 
vocates of  a  tough  policy;  but  I  have  seen 
no  cogent  discussion  of  this  crucial  issue. 

The  streets  of  New  York  cannot  be  allowed 
to  go  the  way  of  the  streets  of  Belfast  and 
Beirut.  One  way  or  another,  rapprochement 
will  be  necessary  with  those  who  guard  order 
and  provide  minimum  services. 

BEFORE     NIRVANA 

It  is  too  late  to  say  that  New  York's  diffi- 
culties must  be  contained  at  the  Hudson. 
Already  municipal  borrowing  costs  are  up 
everywhere. 

Large  banks  stuck  with  much  city  paper 
may  well  have  their  stockholders  suffer.  Their 
executives  proved  to  have  been  particularly 
negligent  or  culpable  can  be  made  to  walk 
the  plank.  But  it  is  unthinkable  that  bank 
depositors  should  lose  their  money.  Failure 
of  one  or  more  large  banks  would  be  intoler- 
able, with  domino  effects  felt  nationally. 

Before  the  full  story  Is  told,  the  Federal 
government  will  find  itself  heavily  involved 
In  guarantees.  Someday  we  may  all  read  In 
the  history  books  that  William  Simon  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  our  most  expensive  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  in  a  class  with  An- 
drew Mellon. 


CITY  TAKES  CARE  OP  ITSELF 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues,  an  article  in  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  has  just  come  to  my 
attention,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  you. 

Quite  frankly,  ladies  pnd  gentlemen,  it 
is  a  "can  do"  article  about  a  city,  a  super- 
visor, and  the  team  work  of  all  members 
of  a  city's  department. 

I  wsmt  to  congratulate  the  people  men- 
tioned here  for  recognizing  a  problem  for 
their  community  and  pooling  their  re- 
sources, ideas  and  knowledge  In  order 
to  correct  the  problem. 

And  I  might  add,  that  correction  has 
come  about  without  Federal  assistance. 

The  city  is  Irving.  The  supervisor  Is 
Paul  Ketter  who  heads  the  city  sanita- 
tion department.  And  the  people  In- 
volved are  the  men  who  do  the  work  in 
the  department. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Olln 
Brlggs  for  reporting  on  such  positive  ac- 
tion in  the  Dallas  metropolitan  area. 

The  article  follows: 
iBViNO  Ddvats  Oarbaox  Woes  Wrra 
"Ikoehttitt" 
(By  Olln  Brlggs) 

Irving. — Faced  with  the  task  of  burying 
a  mountain  of  garbage  that  would  fill  Texas 
Stadium  every  year  with  only  a  tiny  30-acre 
landfill,  Irving  rapidly  was  approaching  the 
predicament  of  many  other  area  cities. 
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That  was  a  year  ago.  The  problem  is  gone 
today,  erased  by  months  of  hard  work  and 
ingenuity. 

The  wonder  of  it  all  Is  that  In  this  era  of 
burgeoning  deiwndence  on  federal  money  for 
municipal  projects.  Irving  has  built  itself  a 
new  300-acre  landfiU  that  should  have  cost 
$4  million  without  anybody's  help. 

Constructed  with  tax  money  already  on 
hand,  by  employes  already  on  the  pajrroU 
and  with  equipment  that  had  been  paid  for 
years  ago.  City  Manager  Jack  Huffman's 
Twin  Wells  Park  Project  is  a  model  for 
municipal  self-help. 

The  man  most  directly  responsible  for 
carrying  out  Huffman's  lndet>endence  phi- 
losophy Is  the  city's  "top  garbage  man"  Paul 
Ketter. 

The  8-foot-4  former  Northwestern  football 
player  and  Nolan  (Port  Worth)  High  School 
coach  says  the  formula  for  such  a  massive 
landfill  cost  is  simple:  "Teamwork." 

A  dedicated  man  who  loves  solving  pro- 
blems. Ketter  claims  there's  nothing  tough 
about  his  Job  managing  the  city's  third  larg- 
est department.  "We're  always  looking  for  a 
way  to  do  it  better  and  save  the  taxpayer 
a  dollar." 

The  new  landfill  project  meets  that  first 
criterion  by  providing  landfill  capacity 
through  the  year  2005. 

The  new  landfill  also  meets  the  second 
criterion  laid  out  by  Ketter — it  saves  the 
Irving  taxpayers  a  pile  of  dollars. 

"Most  cities  have  to  float  bond  issues  for 
a  project  of  this  magnitude,"  Ketter  said. 

The  game  plan  for  the  landfill  went  like 
this: 

Seeing  their  small  landfill  rapidly  filling 
up  in  1974.  Huffman  and  the  city  council 
leaped  at  the  idea  of  buying  another  270 
acres  for  less  than  $2,000  an  acre. 

The  land  was  cheap  because  It  was  in  the 
Trinity  River  fiood  plain  and  was  subject  to 
flooding.  But  nobody  can  use  fiood  plain  land 
for  a  landfUI,  right? 

"Wrong.  What  the  law  says  is  that  you 
cant  allow  the  land  to  be  ravaged  by  flood- 
waters.  We  built  a  levee,  a  series  of  levees 
actually,  and.  using  the  old  Navy  principle 
of  water-tight  compartments,  double-hulled 
her.  Now  the  land  Is  perfect  for  the  Job." 
Ketter  said. 

But  where  did  "Ketter's  Krewe"  get  the 
expertise  for  such  a  technical  Job?  Not  from 
the  U.S.  Army  Corp  of  Engineers. 

"We  called  'em.  but  they  said  it'd  be  about 
10  years  before  they  could  send  anybody  to 
even  look  at  it."  Ketter  said. 
A  consulting  firm? 

"You  need  to  talk  to  your  employes,  your- 
self. That  fellow  driving  that  crawler  tractor 
throwing  dirt  on  that  trash  every  day  knows 
more  about  that  operation  than  anyone  else 
In  town.  It'd  be  foolish  to  talk  to  anybody 
else."  he  said. 

Some  cities  complicate  problems  because 
the  department  heads  lack  confidence  in 
their  employes,  he  said. 

"I  wasn't  scared  to  go  to  my  men  and  say 
'I  need  your  help',"  Ketter  said.  "We  get  that 
advice  free  and  it's  the  most  valuable  in  the 
world." 

A  soft-spoken  but  straight-talking  man. 
Ketter  Is  critical  of  most  cities  for  wasting 
their  most  precious  resource — their  people. 
"City  personnel  managers  conduct  exten- 
sive screening  before  a  person  Is  hired,  but 
once  he's  on  the  payroll,  there  is  no  system 
to  profit  from  what  the  man  learns  as  he 
buUds  up  experience  in  the  Job,"  he  said. 

By  utilizing  his  men  In  key  decision  mak- 
ing, BCetter  transmits  a  feeling  of  being  ap- 
preciated. "Without  that,  they  simply  feel 
used. 

"I  let  mine  know  I  appreciate  them.  No 
favors.  But  in  return  I  get  outstanding  co- 
operation." 

Some  sanitation  departments  use  what 
Ketter  calls  the  "fear  ethic — firing  a  man  for 
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>ueh  iwtty  nutttora  m  not  shaTlng  every 
amy." 

"Such  »  syatem  Is  an  open  Invltotlon  to 
»  union.  Tou  kMk  at  the  cities  wltb  that 
system  and  youll  see  a  ttimover  rate  around 
aeo  p«r  cent.  Her*  In  Irrlng.  the  tumovw 
rats  Is  about  1  per  cent  and  the  complaints — 
the  real  ones — amount  to  about  one  a  week. 

"We  stuck  our  neck  out  a  Uttle  on  this 
project,  but  that's  all  rl^t,"  he  said.  Ket- 
tar's  baen  sttektng  his  neck  out  aU  his  lUe. 
like  when  he  first  moved  to  Texas  In  1966 
without  a  Job  on  the  mere  recommendation 
of  his  sister  In  Port  Worth. 

Cunently  working  on  a  degree  In  the  Hu- 
manltlee  at  Texas  Christian  University,  Ket- 
ter  got  Into  the  "garbege  business"  as  a  clerk- 
typist  at  Port  Worth's  dog  pound. 

Be  has  since  solved  a  lot  of  problems  in 
sanitation  departments  In  Port  Worth  and 
Dallas.  In  the  later,  he  rose  to  the  No.  a 
poaltlon  before  being  lured  away  by  Irving  for 
"more  money  and  more  challenge  and  a  'can 
do'  phlloaophy." 

And  whatever  the  cost,  Irving — If  the  Twin 
Wells  landfill  Is  any  sort  of  measuring  stick — 
got  one  heck  of  a  bargain. 


WILL  THE  TRIUMPH  OP  KISSINGER 
BE  THE  DOWNFALL  OP  PORD? 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF   mAHO 

IN  TBK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5,  1975 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  espe- 
cially shocked  and  disappointed  with  the 
reinoval  of  James  Schlesinger  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  I  must  share  the  opinion 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  and  others 
that  Kissinger  won  the  battle  with 
Schlesinger,  with  a  little  help  from 
Donald  Rumsfeld.  It  was  weU  known  of 
course,  that  Schlesinger  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  clashed  on  matters  of  foreign 
policy  and  national  defense,  and  it  would 
be  naive  to  suggest  that  Kissinger  did 
not  have  a  role  in  Schlesinger's  removal. 
But  what  really  concerns  me  now  is  the 
direction  we  will  be  going  from  here. 

I  am  frankly  concerned  about  a  possi- 
ble shift  in  policy  on  strategic  defense 
matters  with  Schlesinger  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, llie  outgoing  Defense  Secretary 
was  a  relaUve  "hard-liner,"  for  example, 
where  arms  limitation  talks  with  the  So- 
viets were  concerned,  and  took  Issue  with 
Kissinger's  SALT  concessions.  He  be- 
lieved strongly  In  a  n.S.  defense  posture 
second  to  none,  which  again  brought  him 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  notions  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  You  will  recall  that 
it  was  Kissinger  who  made  the  statement, 
"In  the  name  of  God  what  do  numbers— 
of  missiles  possessed  by  each  side— mat- 
ter when  we  are  talking  about  such  levels 
of  destruction,"  when  answering  a  critic 
of  his  SALT  proposals  that  permitted 
Soviet  superiority  in  many  areas. 

Furthermore,  Secretary  Schlesinger 
was  in  the  process  of  making  some  long 
overdue  changes  in  our  strategic  nu- 
clear doctrine.  He  believed  in  fleziblllty 
and  In  a  "war  fighting"  capability  as  op- 
posed to  the  MAI>— mutual  assured  de- 
struction— philosophy. 

All  of  this  has  prompted  me  to  seek 
additional  signatures  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  a  letter  to  President  Pord  ad- 
vocating a  hard  line  by  the  United  States 
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at  the  SALT  negotiations.  Last  month 
when  I  first  sent  such  a  letter  to  the 
President  it  was  signed  by  52  Congress- 
men representing  a  bipartisan  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  House.  There  are  two  areas  in 
the  current  SALT  negotiations  that  have 
not  yet  been  finally  resolved  as  I  imder- 
Btand.  They  involve  cruise  missiles  and 
the  new  Russian  bomber.  I,  along  with 
others,  am  concerned  over  Secretary 
Kissinger's  willingness  to  give  in  to  the 
Soviet  position  on  these  crucial  issues  for 
the  sake  of  concluding  another  SALT 
agreement  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Ap- 
parently, Dr.  Schlesinger  was  one  of  the 
major  figures  in  the  Administration  op- 
posing further  U.S.  concessions  in  SALT. 
Now  with  Schlesinger  gone  it  will  be 
important  for  the  Congress  to  demand 
that  any  new  agreement  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  question  of  where  all 
of  this  leaves  President  Ford  vis-a-vis 
Ronald  Regan  and  the  conservative  wing 
of  the  GOP.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that 
the  firing  of  Schlesinger  is  balanced  off 
by  Rockefeller  taking  himself  out  of 
contention  for  the  Vice  President  nomi- 
nation next  year.  I  think  this  Is  non- 
sense. Rockefeller  as  Vice  President  is 
more  symbolic  than  anything  else.  The 
position  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  sub- 
stantive. In  other  words,  policy  and  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  moving  mean 
more  to  the  American  people  than  do 
titles,  symbolism,  and  rhetoric.  And 
when  this  criterion  is  applied  to  the 
areas  of  foreign  policy  and  defense,  the 
conservatives  lose  out.  ConsequenlJy.  I 
believe  that  the  Reagan  challenge  will 
now  be  more  viable  than  ever,  now  that 
Pord  has  opted  for  Kissinger  and  Elliot 
Richardson.  ITie  Washhigton  Post  of 
November  5,  1975,  contains  two  columns 
to  this  effect.  One  is  by  George  Will  and 
the  other  by  Evans  and  Novak.  I  com- 
mend these  articles  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress: 

I  Dampznino  DnsxNT 

'  (By  George  P.  WUl) 

The  firing  of  Defense  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger  was  a  foolish  thing  done  in  a 
foolish  way. 

Gerald  Pord,  the  Itinerant  Incumbent,  has 
seemed  less  than  presidential  recently.  He 
certainly  did  not  seem  presidential  when  he 
remained  silent  whUe  newsmen  notified  a 
dUtingulshed  public  servant  that  Mr.  Pord 
fired  him.  And  be  wUl  not  seem  presidential 
as  long  as  he  seems  subservient  to  the  desires 
of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger. 

The  fact  that  Donald  Rumsfeld,  who  sits 
at  Mr.  Pord's  right  hand,  got  Schlesinger's  Job 
indicates  that  the  firing  was,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  routine  exercise  in  Washington  career- 
Usn.  Rumsfeld  is  more  gifted  than  Schles- 
inger was  as  a  Washington  operator,  but  the 
real  winner  is  Kissinger.  The  firing  virtually 
completes  the  purge  from  the  executive 
branch  of  those  who  dissent  from  Kissinger 
policies. 

Schlesinger  was  the  most  distinguished  De- 
fense SecreUry  since  George  Marshall.  Reflec- 
tive, and  with  scholarly  achievements  more 
distinguished  than  Kissinger's,  he  was  the 
most  senior  official  capable  of  contesting  with 
Kissinger  in  the  policymaking  process. 

That  probably  is  why  he  was  fired.  There 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Klsslngw 
wanted  Schlesinger  out,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Pord  has  indepen- 
dent views — Independent  of  KlMlnger — about 
matteri  touching  foreign  poUoy. 
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Schlesinger  believes  what,  according  to  re- 
cent polls,  most  Americans  believe.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  Soviet  Union  is  benefiting 
more  than  Is  the  United  States  from  t^ 
policy  of  detente  as  conceived,  formulated 
and  administered  singlehandedly  by  Kis- 
singer. 

There  is  an  absurd  rumor  that  Schlesinger 
was  fired  because  he  was  insufficiently  skill- 
ful in  handling  Congress.  If  that  were  a  rea- 
son for  firing  Cabinet  officers,  Kissinger  would 
have  been  fired  for  his  mishandling  of  the 
problem  of  aid  for  Turkey. 

And  there  Is  breathtaking  cynicism  in  link- 
ing Schlesinger's  dismissal  with  meaningless 
removal  of  Kissinger  as  head  of  the  National 
Sectmty  Council,  and  the  replacement  of 
him  by  his  obedient  servant.  Gen.  Brent 
Scowcroft.  Only  politicians  at  the  highest 
levels  of  our  government  are  cynical  enough 
to  believe  that  people  will  be  taken  in  by 
this  transparent  ruse.  It  Is  an  attempt  to 
make  Kissinger  seem  to  be  sacrificing  some- 
thing, while  actually  he  is  sacrificing 
nothing. 

No  one  should  be  surprised  by  this  latest 
evidence  of  Mr.  Pord's  passive  acceptance  of 
Kissinger's  desires.  Mr.  Pord  came  to  office  at 
a  moment  when  the  public  was  extraordl- 
narUy  skeptical  about  politicians.  He  was  not 
accompanied  into  office  by  a  reputation  for 
pronounced  views,  distinguished  or  other- 
wise, on  foreign  policy. 

A  series  of  accidents  have  landed  Mr.  Port 
In  a  position  higher  than  any  to  which  he  ■ 
ever  aspired,  higher  than  any  to  which  even 
his  most  warm  admirers  recommended  him. 
Regarding  foreign  policy,  he  is  adrift  on  a 
stormy  sea  he  never  asked  to  sail,  and  he 
is  clinging  to  Kissinger  the  way  a  queasy 
tourist  clings  to  the  rail  of  a  cruise  ship. 

The  night  Richard  Nixon  resigned,  about 
14  hours  before  Mr.  Pord  was  sworn  in, 
Mr.  Pord  came  out  in  front  of  his  suburban 
Virginia  home  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
watching  world.  His  most  obviously  heartfelt 
words  were  that  Kissinger  had  agreed  to  stay 
aboard.  Mr.  Pord  has  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  life  pleasant  aboard. 

But  Mr.  Pord  and  the  nation  will  pay  a 
price  for  protecting  Kissinger  from  the  com- 
petition of  men  of  Schlesinger's  stature. 

The  removal  of  Schlesinger  will  alarm  our 
NATO  allies  who  by  and  large  trusted  him 
and  who  by  and  large  trust  Kissinger  rather 
less.  It  also  will  confirm  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  in  their  not  unreasonable 
beliefs  that  the  U.S.  Is  still  willing  to  sacri- 
fice a  lot  on  the  altar  of  Soviet  good  humor. 
Regarding  domestic  politics,  the  firing  Is 
the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  blundere  that 
have  caused  Ronald  Reagan  to  doubt  that 
Mr.  Pord  is  competent  to  be  President,  or  even 
to  secure  the  nomination.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  series  of  blunders  began 
last  summer  when  Kissinger  Instructed  Mr. 
Pord,  in  the  interest  of  Soviet  good  humor, 
to  snub  Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn. 

Kissinger  is  one  of  Washington's  most 
gifted  survivors.  Mr.  Pord  may  not  be. 

MiSCAIiCTTLATINC     AT     THK     WKmC     HOUSX 

(By  RowUnd  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

While  the  sacking  of  Defense  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger  and  retirement  of  Vice 
President  Nelson  Rockefeller  were  intended 
to  relnvigorate  politically,  a  faUing  Presi- 
dent Pord,  incompetent  execution  of  an  ill- 
conceived  project  has  further  undermined 
his  prospects  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion. 

Congenital  bungling  at  the  Pord  White 
House  botched  up  plans  to  announce  Rocke- 
feUer's  exit  from  the  1978  ticket  several  days 
before  Schlesinger  was  handed  his  head. 
Even  so,  the  White  House  groesly  overesti- 
mated political  benefits  from  Rockefeller's 
exit  and  underestimated  Schlesinger's  esteem 
among  conservative  Republlcana. 

Moreover,  the  events  of  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day gave  the  nation  a  picture  of  Byssntlne 
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intrigue  and  ruthless  personal  treatment 
supposedly  alien  to  the  friendly,  decent  pres- 
idency of  Jerry  Pord.  Only  Richard  M.  Nix- 
on's Satiirday  Night  Massacre  of  1973  has 
go  dismayed  high  administration  officials, 
genior  bureaucrats  and  Republican  poli- 
ticians. Their  reading  is  nearly  unanimous: 
a  disaster  for  Mr.  Pord. 

The  White  House  intended  to  stop  the 
President's  accelerating  decline  with  this 
plan:  on  Monday,  Rockefeller  would  an- 
nounce his  unavailability  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent—a  headUne  event  placating  the  Re- 
publican Party's  dominant  right  wing.  At 
midweek,  Mr.  Pord  would  fire  Schlesinger— 
s  secondary  event  that  would  demonstrate 
the  President's  decisive  control  of  foreign 
affairs. 

At  Schlesinger's  request,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  met  with  the  President  Saturday 
from  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  in  a  cordial  dis- 
cussion of  defense  matters.  Although  Mr. 
Itord  days  before  had  decided  to  fire  him, 
be  did  not  want  to  tip  hU  hand  before  Rock- 
efeller bowed  out.  So,  contrary  to  his  image 
of  openness  and  candor,  Mr.  Pord  gave 
Schlesinger  no  clue  to  his  fate. 

Unfortunately  for  the  President's  plans, 
however,  Newsweek's  reportera  found  out. 
with  Schlesinger  alerted  by  then,  he  was 
summoned  to  see  the  President  at  8:30  ajn. 
Sunday  (encountering  William  Colby  leaving 
Mr.  Pord's  office  after  having  been  fired  as 
CIA  Director) .  The  President  added  Insult  to 
Injury  by  offering  to  name  Schlesinger  head 
ol  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  Ambassador  to 
London.  Dr.  Schlesinger  declined. 

Even  at  this  late  hour,  the  White  House 
hoped  to  hold  back  the  news  until  Rocke- 
feller's letter  to  the  President  was  made  pub- 
lic. But  Pentagon  sources  leaked  out  news 
of  the  Sunday  morning  massacre. 

What  was  worse  for  Mr.  Pord.  the  Impres- 
sion was  not  decisive  presidential  leadersnlp 
but  supremacy  for  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
BUsslnger  In  his  long,  bitter  feud  with  Schles- 
inger. It  was  believed  throughout  Washing- 
ton Kissinger  had  solidified  his  mastery  over 
foreign  policy  by  forcing  out  his  one  ef- 
fective rival  while  only  nominally  surrender- 
ing his  National  Security  Adviser's  role  to  a 
trusted  protege,  Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft. 

On  Monday  morning  Dr.  Kissinger  heatedly 
protested  to  a  colleague  that  he  was  being 
misjudged.  "Believe  me,"  said  Kissinger, 
whose  word  is  not  always  believed,  "this 
was  done  over  my  dead  body."  Kissinger  and 
others  In  the  administration  point  to  a  dif- 
ferent manipulator  of  these  events:  White 
Rouse  Chief  of  Staff  Donald  Rumsfeld,  arch- 
enemy of  Rockefeller  who  will  succeed  Schles- 
inger at  the  Pentagon. 

Apart  from  Byzantine  palace  politics  the 
White  House  undervalued  Schlesinger's 
standing  with  conservatives  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  who  consider  him  the  one  hard- 
line anti-Communist  voice  Inside  the  admin- 
istration. Although  Schlesinger  may  have 
pressed  too  hard  in  recent  attempts  to  restore 
defense  cuts  in  Congress,  he  is  highly  re- 
garded among  congressional  Republicans — 
far  more  highly  than  either  Kissinger  or 
ex-Congressman  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Pord  never  has  cared  for  Schlesinger's 
professorial  style,  and  their  lack  of  personal 
rapport  was  aggravated  recently  by  a  budget 
dispute :  Schlesinger's  adamant  refusal  to  cut 
back  Pentagon  spending  In  conformity  with 
the  President's  election  year  tax  cut.  Rums- 
feld at  the  Pentagon  will  offer  no  such  oppo- 
sition, which  deeply  worries  conservative  con- 
gressmen. 

To  such  congressmen,  Rumsfeld-for- 
Schleslnger  at  the  Pentagon  eclipses  Rocke- 
feller's withdrawal.  The  day  when  Nelson 
Rockefeller  constituted  Mr.  Pord's  only  prob- 
lem with  the  Republican  right  ended  weeks 
ago.  "I'm  more  concerned  about  Pord  than 
Rocky,"  one  conservative  leader  told  us,  "and 
getting  rid  of  Schlesinger  makes  me  all  the 
more  concerned." 
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President  Pord,  and  his  closest  advisers. 
Including  Rumsfeld,  have  thereby  continued 
miscalculations  that  began  with  their  belief 
Ronald  Reagan  would  never  run.  In  attempt- 
ing to  eliminate  two  troublesome  members 
of  the  administration  to  demonstrate  presi- 
dential leaderehlp,  they  have  succeeded  only 
in  presenting  an  administration  in  utter  dis- 
array and  making  the  Reagan  challenge  more 
viable  than  ever. 
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AMERICA  NEEDS  A  FEDERAL 
AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER  PRO- 
TECTION 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or   KEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  to 
create  a  Federal  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  will  be  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  this  week.  This  Agency  will  not  be 
another  regulatory  body — it  will  not  be 
able  to  require  any  agency  to  make  any 
decision  or  take  any  action.  This  new 
Agency  will  be  a  consumer  advocate. 
The  ACP  will  be  provided  with  the  au- 
thorization and  means  to  obtain  and 
disseminate  information  relevant  to  con- 
sumers. This  Agency  is  needed  to  give 
consumers  a  voice  in  Government  which 
can  be  heard.  The  following  are  just  a 
few  examples  of  situations  in  which  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  would 
have  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
American  public: 

Examples 
warning  device  ordered  installed 

AFTER   CRASH 

Over  60%  of  all  airline  crashes  worldwide 
are  caused  by  what  is  referred  to  as  "con- 
trolled flight  into  terrain"  (CPIT).  A  Boeing 
study  revealed  that  CPIT  accidents  in  1972 
and  1973  resulted  In  the  loss  of  1,120  lives 
and  20  aircraft  in  the  western  world.  The 
PAA  is  aware  of  these  facts.  The  PAA  also  is 
and  was  aware  that  a  device  called  a  "ground 
proximity  warning  system"  (OPWS)  warns 
pilots  with  lights  and  taped  loud  voices  to 
"pull  up"  should  the  plane  be  In  danger  of 
a  crash  due  to  inadvertent  proximity  to  the 
ground.  The  device  continues  to  signal  until 
the  pilot  pulls  up  to  a  safe  altitude. 

The  cost  of  installing  the  warning  system 
is  about  $11,000  per  plane — an  insignificant 
amount  considering  the  $5  to  $25  million 
price  for  each  airliner. 

Pinally,  in  December.  1974,  the  crash  of  a 
TWA  727  into  a  mountainside  near  Dulles 
International  Airport  In  Washington  in 
which  92  persons  were  killed,  led  to  an  PAA 
ruling  that  a  limited  vereion  of  this  device 
be  required  on  all  alrlinera  by  December, 
1976. 

An  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  could 
have  worked  for  installation  of  an  adequate 
device  several  years  earlier  and  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  lives  would  have  been  saved. 

FDA   IGNORES   TOXICTTT    Ol   HOP 

In  September  1972.  the  FDA  classified  all 
products  containing  hexachlorophene  (HCP) 
as  prescription  drugs,  ending  profligate  use 
of  the  untested  substance  and  hundreds  of 
over-the-counter  remedlea  and  oosmetlcs, 
after  30  to  40  French  children  died  from 
exposure  to  HCP  In  baby  powder.  Animal 
evidence  on  the  toxicity  of  HCP  has  been 
available  to  the  PDA  from  its  own  scientists 
for  several  years  and  FDA  admitted  at  the 
time  of  the  action  that  the  central  nervous 


system  lesions  In  these  infante  were  iden- 
tical to  those  that  had  been  produced  in 
experimental  animals. 

An  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  could 
have  urged  the  PDA  to  act  earlier  saving 
countless  lives. 

COCKROACHES  IN  TOUR  FOTROAST 

A  June  24,  1970  OAO  report  found  weak 
enforcement  of  I'^ederal  sanitation  standards 
at  meat  plants  by  the  Consumer  Marketing 
Service.  At  36  of  40  Federally  Inspected  plants 
which  OAO  visited  animals  were  being 
slavightered  m*  meat  food  products  were  being 
processed  for  sale  to  the  consuming  public 
under  unsanitary  conditions  Including:  lack 
of  adequate  pest  control  as  evidenced  by  the 
presence  of  flies,  cockroaches  and  rodente, 
use  of  dirty  equipment,  contamination  of 
producto  by  rust,  fecal  material,  and  hair. 
In  a  report  issued  November  16,  1971,  the 
OAO  found  upon  revisiting  17  of  the  original 
40  plants  inspected,  that  the  unacceptable 
conditions  continued  to  exist  at  most  of  the 
17  plants. 

In  yet  another  report,  the  OAO  in  1972 
found  that  about  407r  of  food  manufactur- 
ing plants  which  are  regulated  by  the  PDA 
under  the  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  were 
operating  under  conditions  that  were  un- 
sanitary or  worse.  The  report  documented 
such  conditions  as  cockroaches  and  other 
insecte,  rodent  excreta,  and  non-edible  ma- 
terials in  and  around  products  and  equip- 
ment; improper  use  of  pesticides  in  close 
proximity  to  food  processing  areas;  use  of 
unsanitary  equipment. 

The  need  for  a  consumer  advocate  is  espe- 
cially clear  when  Inexcusable  situations  like 
this  are  exposed  and  little  is  done  about 
them.  The  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection 
could  have  noted  Agriculture's  and  PDA's 
responses  to  the  OAO  reports  and  urged  that 
necessary  measures  be  undertaken  to  clean- 
up the  meat  and  food  processing  plants. 

The  PEA — Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion—  Issued  a  regulation  in  November  of 
1974  making  it  clear  that  all  oil  reflners  must 
treat  reflnery-fuel  coete  as  nonproduct  cost 
subject  to  proflt-margin  limitations,  rather 
than  as  a  product  cost  which  could  be  auto- 
matically passed  through  doUar-for-dollar 
to  the  consTuner.  The  PEA  decided  not  to 
make  the  new  clarification  retroactive.  The 
potential  cost  to  consumere  of  that  refusal 
is  estimated  at  $750  million.  Had  there  been 
an  ACP — Agency  for  Consumer  Protection — 
It  could  have  urged  the  PEA  to  make  the 
Interpretation  retroactive. 

DOTTBLB    DIPPINO 

Another  FEA  regulation  permitted  oil  re- 
finera  to  collect  Increased  oil  costs  twice. 
This  practice  which  has  been  dubbed  "dou- 
ble dipping"  might  have  eventually  led  to 
$332  million  In  consumer  overcharges.  After 
6  months  this  loophole  was  discovered  and 
eliminated.  Had  there  been  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  the  Agency  might  have 
spotted  the  loophole  and  spared  \is  6 
months  of  "double  dit^lng." 

FAA    LEAVES    THE   DOOR    AJAR 

In  1972,  after  a  DC-10  passenger  plane  was 
involved  In  a  near  fatal  accident,  the  FAA 
discovered  that  the  plane's  cargo  door  was 
at  fault.  The  PAA  drafted  a  directive  re- 
quiring the  manufacturer,  McDonnell  Doug- 
las to  correct  the  defect  in  the  cargo  door. 
McDonnell  Douglas  Intervened  directly  with 
the  FAA  Adminlsrtrator.  urging  that  FAA 
make  the  notice  permissive,  rather  than 
mandatory.  The  FAA  buckled,  and  the  mod- 
ification was  not  made  on  all  DC-lO's. 

A  recent  public  television  special  "The 
World's  Worst  Air  Crash,"  suggests  that  the 
reaaon  the  modification  was  not  required  Is 
the  too  cooy  relationship  between  the  FAA 
and  the  Industry. 

In  March  1974.  a  DC-10  crashed  near  Paris 
killing  344  people.  It  was  a  plane  on  which 
the  cargo  door  had  not  been  modified.  The 
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PAA   ballAVM   tliAt   the   teulty   cargo   door 
ckund  l*w  CTMb. 

Had  ACP  been  In  existence  in  1973.  It  could 
h»v*  fougbt  for  stronger  measures  by  FAA — 
saving  hundreds  of  lives. 

DEiacilVl    HXABT    PACIB8 

A  197fi  Repent  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  found  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  did  not  comply  with 
Its  own  procedure  in  a  "life  threatening  slt- 
uatlmi."  Appaxmtly,  the  FDA  failed  even 
to  follow  its  own  procedures  to  independently 
investigate  the  cause  of  a  recall  of  cardiac 
pacemakers  by  manufacturers.  The  common 
defect  in  the  pacemakers  was  a  leakage  of 
body  fluids  through  the  plastic  seal  of  the 
pacemakers  causing  short  circuiting  which 
led  to  sudden  speeding  up  or  slowing  down 
of  the  Mectronlc  heart  pacing.  To  date,  no 
standard  has  been  issued  by  the  FDA  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

The  FDA  has  not  Independently  estab- 
lished how  many  deaths  and  Injuries  have 
been  caused  by  this  defect,  and  the  number 
could  be  substantial.  What  we  do  know  is 
that  the  n>A  did  not  give  adequate  consid- 
eration to  possible  adoption  of  a  standard 
developed  by  the  Navy  for  hermetic  sealing 
of  electronic  components  to  prevent  short- 
circuiting  caused  by  moisture.  Had  there 
been  an  ACP.  the  Agency  could  have  urged 
the  FDA  to  consider  the  advantages  of  her- 
metically sealing,  perhaps  saving  many  lives. 


AMERICA'S  ECONOMIC  POSTURE 
HAS  INTERNATIONAL  ADB£IRA- 
TION 


HON.  UNDY  BOGGS 

or  LOviaiaMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  November  5,  1975 

Mrs.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
great  Nation  approaches  Its  200th  birth- 
day, we  are  sadly  and  too  often  hearing 
pessimistic  voices  raised  in  complaint 
about  our  internal  distresses  and  our 
dimlnlshing  posture  in  world  trade  and 
politics.  They  are  voices  couched  in  fear, 
forecasting  a  gloomy  future. 

lliese  voices  believe  that  resource 
scarcities  point  toward  slow  growth ;  they 
refer  to  great  political  divisions;  they 
forecast  that  our  national  planners  can- 
not cope  with  long-term  economic  prob- 
lems. They  say  that  our  citizens  are  con- 
fused and  even  angry,  our  leaders  no  less 
bewildered. 

I  am  not  persuaded  by  these  Cassan- 
dzas  of  doom.  and.  fortunately,  either 
are  our  American  frimds  and  neighbors. 
They  are  ttiankful  for  our  strengths  and 
achievements;  they  strive  to  meet  them 
and.  most  importantly  at  our  current 
crossroads,  they  rally  us  to  recognize 
their  worth. 

Recently,  in  an  address  in  my  home 
dty  of  New  Orleans,  whose  port  is  the 
second  largest  export  center  in  the 
United  States  and  the  third  largest  in  the 
world.  biter-American  Development 
Bank,  IDB,  President  Don  Antonio  Ortiz 
Mena  called  attention  to  the  shortfalls  of 
oar  developing  sister  nations  of  Latin 
America,  but  also  to  the  great  strides 
which  in  many  cases  have  been  made 
ponible  by  U.8^  participation  in  and 
support  of  the  IDE's  projects. 

Ttaew  remaiks  by  the  esteemed  Mexi- 
can statesman  should  serve  to  remind  us 
of  our  own  history  of  development;  a 
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fast  and  furious  pace  toward  a  state  of 
technological  and  cultural  progress  un- 
equalled or  even  paralleled  in  the  world. 
Our  continued  encouragement  to  other 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
a  duty  and  a  privilege  of  that  position, 
(me  which  despite  accusations  oUierwise, 
is  sincerely  recognized  and  appreciated. 

The  remarks  foUow: 
Tks    Nrw    Economic    Relations    in    thx 

HnUBPRKSS 

I  have  several  reasons  for  being  pleased  to 
have  been  invited  here  tonight. 

Your  nation  Is  on  the  eve  of  a  imlque  cele- 
bration and  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  aU  the  Americas  should  Join  In  that 
celebration.  Tou  will  be  celebrating  the 
200th  birthday  of  the  oldest  continuing  form 
of  government  on  earth,  barring,  perhaps, 
that  of  Switzerland.  All  of  us  in  the  New 
World  should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  one 
at  our  number  can  make  that  claim. 

And  New  Orleans  Is  the  right  place  for 
me,  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  to  make  such  a  dec- 
laration. Bernardo  de  Oalvez,  son  of  the 
Viceroy  of  New  ^aln  and  Captaln-Oeneral 
of  the  Province  of  Lomslana  and  the  Two 
Florldas,  was  among  the  first  to  support  your 
revolutionary  leaders,  especially  with  provi- 
sions for  the  Virginia  agent  in  New  Orleans, 
Oliver  Pollack. 

And,  of  course,  I  am  pleased  to  be  in  New 
Orleans  because  In  and  out  of  your  port  goes 
such  a  significant  amount  of  the  commerce 
that  binds  together  the  many  Americas.  For 
a  century  and  more,  trade  originating  up 
and  down  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  has 
funneled  through  New  Orleans  on  its  way 
south. 

May  I  also  say  that  I  would  travel  many 
more  miles  for  the  pleasure  of  paying  trib- 
ute to  your  Congressional  delegations  In 
Washington,  particularly  Mrs.  Boggs  and 
Senator  Johnson,  who  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tees of  Congress  which  provide  the  legislative 
support  for  the  work  of  the  IDB.  In  the  past, 
the  Congress  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
support  for  our  Institution.  I  am  dedicated 
to  vindicating  that  support,  e^eclally  given 
the  pressing  need  to  enlarge  the  capital 
structure  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  to  replenish  the  resources  of 
our  Fund  for  ^>eclal  Operations. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  eco- 
nomic state  of  Latin  America  today  and  then 
underline  the  tremendous  Importance  now 
of  keeping  the  avenues  of  hemispheric  co- 
operation open  and  worUng. 

Latin  America  by  culture  and  history  has 
always  been  part  of  the  Western  World.  Now 
It  Is  a  rapidly  growing  economic  part  of  that 
world  as  well.  But  as  President  Kennedy 
once  said  of  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe,  so  I  say  now  of  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America:  either  we  grow  together  or 
we  will  grow  apart. 

Few  in  the  United  States  realize  how  much 
Latin  America  has  grown  economically  in  the 
past  two  decades.  The  total  product  of  Latin 
America  today  approximates  the  total  prod- 
uct of  Western  Europe  in  1960.  The  largest 
Latin  American  economies  today  are  com- 
parable in  size  to  the  largest  economies  of 
Western  Europe  in  19S0. 

If  over  the  next  10  years  Latin  America 
grows  as  fast  as  it  did  In  the  10  years  Just 
passed,  it  will  produce  as  much  as  Western 
Europe  did  in  1900  when  the  Common  Mar- 
ket was  bom.  It  is  quite  possible,  if  ttutt 
happens,  that  Latin  America,  like  Europe, 
will  fashion  a  truly  Integrated  common  mar- 
ket of  its  own  and  reap  the  reward  of  still 
more  rapid  growth. 

If  we  project  to  1986,  the  manufacturing 
product  of  Latin  America  will  be  about  11 
times  greater  than  it  was  In  1960.  That  means 
that  by  the  end  of  this  decade  Latin  America 
will  be  adding  each  year  in  new  manufactur- 
ing production  a  quantity  aqiial  to  all  that 
was  produced  in  1960. 
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Industrial  exports,  which  increased  from 
8  per  cent  of  all  exports  in  1960  to  18  per 
cent  in  1974.  will  rise  to  nearly  30  per  cent 
by  1986. 

A  great  deal  has  been  achieved  in  the  area 
over  the  past  25  years: 

Steel  production  has  increased  15  times. 

Energy  production  has  increased  8  times. 

Cement  production  has  increased  6  times. 

Machinery  and  equipment  production  has 
Increased  9  times. 

By  any  measure  Latin  America  is  big  busi- 
ness today.  But  it  is  by  no  means  big  enough 
to  meet  the  minimum  needs  and  aspirations 
of  300  million  Latin  Americans. 

Perhaps  a  third — or  100  mUl|& — hardly 
shared  at  all  in  the  boom  years 'of  the  l9S0s 
and  1960s.  And  population  continues  to  grow 
at  a  very  uncomfortable  rate  in  sonxe  coun- 
tries. 

In  some  areas  as  many  as  one  out  of  eight 
children  bom  never  survive  infancy.  The 
average  education  received  by  Latin  Amer- 
ica's 100  million  poor  is  between  two  and 
three  years. 

Some  65  million  lack  the  basic  necessities 
of  life — safe  drinking  water,  electricity  and 
sewage  facilities.  Millions  have  left  the  coun- 
tryside to  crowd  the  central  cities.  By  1980, 
eight  to  10  of  these  cities  will  be  home  to 
more  than  10  million  sotils  each. 

Latin  America  is  desperately  short  of  thriv- 
ing, hinterland  iirban  centers  like  Atlanta 
or  Denver  or  Minneapolis.  The  refugees  from 
the  countryside  crowd  the  capital  or  the  one 
great  regional  center,  like  S&o  Paulo.  These 
cities  are  dynamic  centers  of  development; 
but  their  economic  growth  has  also  brought 
a  proportional  growth  in  misery. 

If  you  add  up  the  pluses  and  minuses, 
Latin  America  comes  out  way  ahead  of  Asia 
or  Africa,  but  still  way  behind  the  other 
Western  nations.  Within  the  picture  I  have 
been  painting,  there  are,  of  course,  great 
differences.  Many  talk  of  the  miracle  that  is 
the  Brazilian  economy  the  way  they  used 
to  talk  about  the  miracle  of  Japan  In  the 
19608  and  of  Germany  in  the  1950s.  But  there 
are  no  miracles  in  sight  yet  in  some  of  the 
least  developed   of  our   member   countries. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  1b 
a  unique  institution.  We  are  not  Just  an  or- 
ganization of  donors  and  recipients;  many 
mMnbers  are  both.  With  the  addition  next 
year  of  10  European  members,  Japan  and 
Israel  we  will  be  a  truly  multilateral  orga- 
nization, reflecting  the  growing  economic 
role  of  Latin  America  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  nations  and  Ji4>an. 

"Development",  of  course,  is  not  a  techni- 
cal term.  Rather,  it  is  a  shifting  mix  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  notions  constantly  in 
search  of  appropriate  ideas  and  actions. 
Those  Ideas  and  actions  in  the  context  of 
the  Bank  are  the  projects  we  flnance  with 
our  loans. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  generalize  in  a  short 
speech  about  the  many  projects  we  do  fl- 
nance; each  one  is  in  a  sense  unique,  a 
story  unto  itself.  But  I  think  one  generaliza- 
tion is  valid:  each  project  is  designed  to 
create  new  wealth  in  new  geographic  or  social 
situations. 

If  it  does  not  create  that  new  wealth,  it 
is  not  development.  If  it  does  not  create  new 
wealth  for  people  who  need  it  and  in  places 
that  need  it,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment that  the  IDB  supports. 

The  beneflciarles  of  our  loans  may  be  a 
newly  formed  water  association  bringing  safe 
drinking  water  to  one  of  the  more  than  4,000 
rural  water  systems  we  have  financed,  or 
members  of  a  cooperative  of  flshermen  which 
has  been  formed  to  permit  the  building  of  a 
new  plant  making  flsh  meal  for  use  as  ferti- 
lizer. They  may  be  a  producers  cooperative, 
formed  to  market  a  crop,  or  a  peasant  cooper- 
atlye— or  ejido  as  we  call  them  in  Mexico — 
formed  to  Increase  production  or  bring  Irri- 
gation to  large  number*  of  small  fanners.  In 
this  year  alone,  nearly  two  million  members 
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of  these  kinds  of  associations  will  be  bene- 
fitted directly  by  IDB  loans. 

The  foreign  exchange,  of  course,  goes  to 
pay  for  essential  imports.  More  than  $1  bil- 
lion in  goods  and  services  have  been  pur- 
cbssed  in  the  United  States  alone  as  the  di- 
i«ct  result  of  our  lending.  And  actually  the 
trade  generated  is  much  greater,  for  success- 
ful development  projects  have  a  multiplier 
effect;  they  create  new  wealth  that  in  turn 
creates  more. 

Our  work,  our  l>argaining  over  "develop- 
ment", is,  I  think,  an  essential  part  of  the 
growing  economic  exchange  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States.  Particularly 
now  if  our  work  should  be  curtailed,  your 
trade  and  investment  would  be  curtailed  as 

I  say  "particularly  now"  because  Latin 
America  faces  a  very  real  threat  of  curtailed 
growth.  The  reasons  are  obvious:  a  world- 
wide recession  has  cut  deeply  into  Latin 
America's  exports;  worldwide  inflation,  es- 
pecially in  fuel  and  food  items,  has  added 
considerably  to  Latin  America's  import  bill. 
Without  a  continuing  increase  in  the  net 
Inflow  of  private  and  official  resources  into 
Latin  America,  there  will  be  unavoidable  cut- 
iMcks  in  what  the  area  buys  in  the  United 
Ststes  and  interruptions  in  the  flow  of  di- 
rect investment  to  Latin  America,  where  U.S. 
Investors  have  already  placed  some  816 
billion. 

The  net  inflow  of  all  kinds  of  capital  com- 
ing into  the  area  since  1961  has  Increased 
from  less  than  $2  billion  to  more  than  85 
billion  each  year. 

Maintaining  this  momentum  in  these  diffi- 
cult times  will  be  crucial  to  the  state  of 
hemisphere  relations.  Nations  are  like  hu- 
man beings  in  that  when  they  stop  growing. 
In  this  case  economically,  they  begin  to  die. 

Tour  great  nation  was  founded  on  a  dedi- 
cation to  development.  That  dedication, 
spread  often  by  your  own  messengers,  now  is 
found  all  over  Latin  America. 

For  these  reasons,  millions  all  over  Latin 
America  will  share  in  your  coining  celebra- 
tion. We  will  in  the  process,  I  hope,  discover 
the  unifying  roots  of  our  common  culture. 
But  we  must  emerge  from  celebration  into  a 
new  dedication  to  preserve  the  New  World  as 
tbe  planet's  great  land  of  opportunity. 


BACKUP  CENTER  CONTROVERSY 
RENEWED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  controversies  embroiling  the 
consideration  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  of  1974  Involved  Federal 
funding  of  backup  centers.  These  cen- 
ters were  criticlzea  for  focusing  the 
major  portion  of  their  resources  toward 
issue  advocacy  of  the  attorney's  own 
preference  rather  than  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  legal  issues  of  individual  pov- 
erty clients'  cases. 

At  issue  was  the  propriety  of  using  tax 
funds  to  promote  a  poverty  lawyer's  pri- 
vate definition  ol  what  is  the  public  In- 
terest. In  short.  Federal  fundMg  of  the 
lecal  backup  centers  amounted  to  tax- 
payer subsidy  of  causes  such  as  busing, 
welfare  rights,  abortion,  and  prison  re- 
form— causes  with  which  there  is  con- 
siderable public  disagreement. 

As  I  stated  in  1974,  providing  legal  aid 
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to  the  poor  should  not  mean  financing 
research  centers  directed  toward  chang- 
ing social  policy.  Responsibility  for 
changing  social  policy  rests  with  the 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the  50 
States — not  some  federally  funded 
center. 

This  issue  was  thoroughly  debated 
during  consideration  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act.  At  that  time  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  our  former 
colleague,  Representative  Edith  Green, 
Democrat  of  Oregon,  which  prohibited 
the  corporation  from  awarding  grants 
or  contracts  to  groups  providing  re- 
search, training,  technical  assistance,  or 
informatlCHi  aiding  the  delivery  of  legal 
services.  The  objective  of  this  amend- 
ment was  to  work  to  eliminate  the  "pub- 
lic interest  advocacy"  aspect  of  the 
backup  centers'  activities  by  bringing 
all  support  functions  in  house  where 
control  by  the  parent  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration would  be  more  feasible.  As  most 
of  my  colleagues  will  recall,  that  amend- 
ment passed  by  a  substantial  majority  in 
the  House  on  June  21.  1973.  245  to  166. 
The  amendment  was  subsequently  deleted 
by  the  conferees,  but  was  reinserted 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the  White 
House  would  veto  the  bill  unless  the 
provisions  of  the  Edith  Green  amend- 
ment were  made  a  part  of  it. 

Now  that  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion is  fully  independent  there  Is  great 
pressure  being  exerted  on  the  new 
Board  to  retain  the  16  backup  centers. 
Backup  centers  and  their  advocates  are 
urging  a  number  of  alternatives  which 
would  circumvent  the  intent  of  the  Green 
amendment.  They  Include  repeal  of  the 
amendment,  adoption  of  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  would 
eliminate  the  baclcup  centers  from  the 
scope  of  the  amendment,  and  changes 
in  the  structure  of  the  backup  centers 
themselves  to  permit  them  to  operate  as 
"public  interest  activists"  despite  the 
clear  intent  of  the  Green  amendment  to 
prohibit  such  activity  where  conducted 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

One  proposal  is  adoption  by  the 
Board  of  an  "interpretation"  of  the 
Green  amendment  which  was  formu- 
lated by  the  National  Legal  Aid  smd  De- 
fenders Association.  Their  redefinition 
serves  to  exclude  activities  meant  to  be 
eliminated  by  the  amendment,  render- 
ing meaningless  and  circumventing 
its  Intent. 

Our  former  colleague  Edith  Green 
herself  has  c(Hnmented  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  NLADA  is  completely 
incompatible  with  both  the  letter  and 
the  Intent  of  her  amendment  which  is 
now  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  disturbed  by 
these  attempts  to  circumvent  the  Intent 
of  the  Green  amendment.  This  issue  was 
debated  in  fuU  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
bill.  The  Green  amendment  is  now  the 
law  and  reflects  the  Informed  Intent  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Legal  Services  Board  is  sched- 
uled to  meet  this  November  6  and  7.  It 
is  my  hope  that  it  will  resolve  its  inde- 
cision ivgardlng  the  backup  centers 
and  comply  fully  with  tiie  law  and  its 
Intent. 


THE    FREE    MARKET: 
THERE 
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ETERNALLY 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  FLOKIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  197$ 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  the  American  citizen  has  bene- 
fited from  the  operation  of  the  free  mar- 
ket system  for  the  200  years  of  our  Na- 
tion's existence,  very  few  people  seem 
to  grasp  what  it  really  means  to  us.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  marvelously  simple  system 
which  literally  operates  of  its  own  accord 
so  long  as  the  power  of  government  is 
restrained  so  that  people  are  free  to  make 
their  own  choices  and  contractual  ar- 
rangements. 

Because  the  free  market  econanlc  sys- 
tem has  played  such  a  large  part  in  the 
growth  and  general  prosperity  of  our 
Republic,  I  should  like  to  commend  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "The  Free  Mar- 
ket: Eternally  There,"  which  appears  in 
the  October  1975  issue  of  The  Freeman, 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
The  Free  Mahkct  :  Eternally  Thebx 
(By  Earl  Zarbin) 

A  recent  passage  caught  my  attention: 
"Though  the  free  market  is  the  most  efficient 
allocator  of  scarce  resources  mankind  has  yet 
discovered,  it  Is  not  a  popular  concept."  The 
writer  then  suggested  that  "Its  lack  of  popu- 
larity Is  probably  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  manner  m  which  it  worlts." 

These  should  be  words  enough  to  provoke 
to  thought  any  person  who  cares  about  free- 
dom and  its  survival  In  a  world  that  increas- 
ingly seems  to  embrace  coercion  or  Its  threat- 
ened use  as  the  answer  to  real  and  Imaginary 
problems.  I  wish  to  limit  my  observation  to 
two  key  points: 

1.  I  don't  believe  mankind  discovered  the 
free  market. 

2.  I  don't  believe  the  free  market  Is  un- 
popular because  of  a  "misunderstanding"  of 
how  it  works. 

As  to  the  flrst,  the  free  market  develops  of 
its  own  accord  in  a  society  where  government 
is  limited  to  the  safeguarding  of  life,  liberty 
and  property.  The  free  market  did  not  have 
to  be  discovered  In  the  usual  sense  of  the' 
word.  It  does  need  to  be  recognized  and 
it  does  need  to  be  continually  explained  so  Its 
miracles  can  be  understood  and  appraclated, 
but  it  didn't  require  discovering. 

It  grew  in  these  United  States — and  it  wiU 
grow — of  its  own  accord,  without  a  speciflc 
design,  because  the  framers  of  the  rules  of 
the  American  society  established  the  condi- 
tions for  the  release  of  "creative  energy" — 
as  Leonard  Read  would  say.  These  men,  in 
their  dellb^-atlons,  did  not  direct  that  the 
economy  follow  any  particular  pattern,  sava 
that  in  not  decreeing  an  economic  plan  they 
left  the  nuuiufacture  of  goods  and  the  grow- 
ing of  agricultural  products,  and  their  ex- 
change, to  the  freely  made  choices  of  the  men 
and  women  who  produced  them. 

I  repeat:  the  free  market  did  not  have  to 
be  discovered,  but  it  does  have  to  be  recog-. 
nlzed  for  what  It  Is  and  it  has  to  be  explained. 
It  is  a  marvelous,  efficient,  awesome  mecha- 
nism that  wUl  meet  the  needs  of  this  earth  if 
the  people  have  freedom. 

Which  leads  to  my  second  point:  the  free 
market  doesn't  lack  popularity  because  it  is 
misunderstood.  On  the  contrary,  iMcause  it 
is  understood  it  is  unpopular. 

I  dont  mean  that  it  is  perfectly  xmder- 
stood.  Rather,  I  mean  it  is  sufflciently  im- 
derstood   so   that   numberless  pec^le   want 
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nothing  to  do  with  it  (except  reap  Its  bene- 
flte  While  tearing  it  down) . 

I  dont  know  all  the  reaaona  people  can 
ooma  up  with  to  dlaavow  the  free  market; 
but  the  functioning  of  the  free  market  de- 
nuuuU  aelf-rellance.  Mlf-ditclpllne.  self-re- 
q>onalblUty.  and  aelf -restraint.  The  free  mar- 
ket demands  of  each  of  us  the  necessity  of 
work,  of  developing  skills,  of  offering  goods 
and  services  which  other  persona  will  will- 
ingly exchange  for  their  own  products  and 
talents. 

BB8UI.T8    WOT    aUAMAMTKED 

The  free  market  offers  us  the  opportunity 
to  get  rich,  or  poor.   In  competition  with 
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everyone  else.  The  free  market  doesn't  offer 
us  special  privileges,  favors,  subsidies,  breaks, 
exemptions,  monopolies,  handouts.  And  It  is 
this  that  accounts  for  the  free  market's  un- 
popularity. 

People  want  their  needs  met  with  as  little 
toll  as  possible.  The  free  market  doesn't  offer 
something  for  nothing.  They  have  that  much 
understanding  of  the  free  market,  and  that's 
as  far  as  many  of  them  want  to  go  In  learn- 
ing about  it. 

If  the  free  market  were  perfectly  under- 
stood. If  all  its  benefits  could  be  made  more 
obvioiu,  among  some  people  It  still  woiild 
lack  popxUarlty.  There  is  nothing  that  sup- 


porters of  the  free  market  can  do  to  change 
these  people.  Our  Job  Is  to  learn  as  much 
as  we  can  about  the  free  market,  to  learn 
to  explain  it,  and  to  try  to  make  our  find- 
ings available  to  any  who  want  to  share  In 
them.  If  they  are  shared,  perhaps  some 
among  those  who  dislike  the  free  market 
will  examine  what  it  offei^.  change  their 
opinions  and  become  its  supporters. 

It  Is  true  that  such  pvnaoB  may  dUcooer 
the  free  market,  but  it  has  been  and  is 
there  eternally  where  men  are  free. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Bfr.  Mitcau)  . 


PKATSR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  and  ever-living  God.  in  a 
world  uncertain  about  many  things,  as 
we  pause  in  this  hushed  mcHnent  of 
prayer  may  we  become  sure  of  Thee  and 
of  Thy  goodness.  We  turn  to  Thee  in  our 
anxiety  about  the  future,  about  our  per- 
sonal lives,  our  Nation's  welfare,  and  our 
legacy  to  our  children.  We  lay  our  needs 
before  Thee.  As  our  fathers  trusted  in 
Thee  so  assure  us  that  if  we  endeavor 
to  do  irtiat  is  right,  as  Thou  dost  give  us 
to  see  the  right,  the  pattern  of  the  days 
to  come  will  become  clear  step  by  step. 
Grant  to  us  a  measure  of  Thy  higher 
wisdom  that  we  may  chart  a  course  in 
accord  with  Thy  will.  However  hard  we 
may  work,  whatever  we  may  do,  wher- 
ever we  may  go,  keep  us  steadfast  in 
our  love  of  Thee  and  our  service  to  our 
fellow  man  and  so  fulfill  the  high  trust 
reposed  in  each  of  us. 

Through  Him  who  is  the  strength  of 
our  lives.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BIANSPEELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  November  5,  1975,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COBOfHTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSnsLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoufl  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
seek  recognition? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President 
TJie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Undv  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 


ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Senator's 
time. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
"ITie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recog- 
nized. 


COMMON  SITUS   PICKETING 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  within 
a  few  days  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to 
consider  S.  1479,  the  secondary  boycott, 
or  common  situs  picketing  bill. 

The  concept  embodied  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  new  to  Congress,  it  has  been 
kicked  around  for  25  years,  and  has  been 
wisely  rejected  on  each  occasion.  But  this 
year  may  be  different.  This  year  the  big 
labor  beneficiaries  of  S.  1479  are  push- 
ing the  legislation  with  greater  deter- 
mination, and  are  apparently  meeting 
with  some  success.  And  there  are  claims 
the  President  may  sign  the  biU,  should 
we  approve  it. 

Because  the  fate  of  secondary  boycott 
legislation  may  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  more  so  than  ever,  the  circum- 
stances demand  of  us  very  cautious  de- 
liberation of  these  questions.  Is  legisla- 
tion to  legalize  secondary  boycotts  neces- 
sary? Is  it  fair?  Is  it  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation? 

Proponents  of  S.  1479  teU  us  that  trade 
imions  need  the  power  to  picket  and 
shut  down  entire  construction  projects 
over  a  disagreement  with  any  one  of  the 
many  contractors  involved.  This  power 
we  are  told,  is  necessary  to  give  con- 
struction workers  equaUty  with  manu- 
facturing workers,  but  do  the  facta  sub- 
stantiate this?  Is  this  power  necessary? 
I  do  not  believe  so. 

Surely  there  Is  no  question  that  wage 
Increases  are  a  fair  barometer  of  the 
capability  of  trade  unions  to  bargain 
effectively. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  construction 
workers  have  enjoyed  larger  salary  In- 


creases than  those  of  manufacturing 
workers.  The  wages  of  construction 
workers  have  increased  94  percent  over 
the  last  10  years.  In  the  same  period  the 
wages  of  manufacturing  workers  in- 
creased only  82  percent.  It  should  be 
abimdantly  clear  that  the  trade  unions 
have  not  been  disadvantaged  by  the  law 
against  secondary  boycotts.  Wages  have 
increased  at  a  significant  rate,  without 
common  situs  picketing.  Our  conclusion 
must  be  that  S.  1479  is  unnecessary. 

Not  only  is  this  legislation  unnecessary, 
it  is  grossly  unfair.  Under  S.  1479  a  trade 
union  involved  in  a  dispute  with  a  sub- 
contractor would  be  allowed  to  picket 
and  close  down  all  operations  of  the  gen- 
eral contractor  related  to  the  construc- 
tion project. 

This  is  surely  unfair  to  the  general 
contractor  and  all  other  subcontractors 
and  their  employees,  who  have  no  dis- 
pute whatever  with  the  strikhig  union. 
I  am  referring  to  both  union  and  non- 
imion  subcontractors.  Yet,  under  this 
legislation,  these  individual  employers 
would  be  shut  down,  their  employees 
forced  out  of  woi*. 

Under  present  law,  construction 
unions  which  have  a  dispute  with  their 
contractor  can  set  up  a  picket  line  to 
shut  down  the  work  of  that  contractor 
until  the  dispute  is  settled.  One  might 
wonder  "who  could  ask  for  anything 
more?"  Unfortunately,  construction 
unions  are  asking  for  more.  They  are 
asking  for  the  power  to  draw  into  their 
own  labor  problems  coimtless  other  in- 
nocent employers  and  union  members. 
If  unions  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
their  employer  have  the  right  to  picket 
him,  do  not  other  unions,  which  have  no 
dispute  with  their  own  employers,  liave 
the  right  to  work?  They  would  not  under 
S.  1479.  and  I  believe  that  is  grossly 
unfair. 

S.  1479  is  neither  necessary  nor  fair. 
For  those  reasons  alone  it  should  be  re- 
jected, but  another  consideration  de- 
serves our  utmost  attention  and  concern. 
That  is  the  economic  impact  this  legis- 
lation will  surely  have  on  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  ultimately  on  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

Anlbng  the  first  and  most  obvious  re- 
sults of  legalization  of  secondary  boy- 
cotts will  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  strikes  in  the  construction  Industry. 
iJach  strike  will  be  much  more  expensive 
because  unlrais  wOl  be  closing  down  tba 


entire  project,  not  just  isolated  opera- 
tions at  a  construction  project. 

Unions,  wielding  their  new  picketing 
power,  will  be  demanding  larger  wage  in- 
creases, more  costly  fringe  benefits,  and 
new  work  rules,  which,  by  design,  stifle 
productivity  and  promote  ineflBciency. 

The  severe  inflationary  impact  that 
major  project  delays  and  more  expen- 
sive labor  will  have  on  construction  costs 
will  be  felt  almost  inunediately.  And  yet 
a  greater,  long  term,  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation may  be  even  more  disastrous:  that 
is  the  elimination  of  the  hearty  competi- 
tion which  has  been  provided  by  open 
shop  construction. 

Presently,  open  shop  builders  account 
for  80-90  percent  of  the  Nation's  single 
family  housing  construction,  and  40  per- 
cent of  our  highway  and  heavy  con- 
struction. At  least  50-60  percent  of  total 
construction  in  this  country  is  open  shop, 
and  the  figure  is  growing.  Over  the  years 
nonunion  construction  has  continued  to 
thrive — because  it  is  competitive  in  cost 
and  efficiency. 

This  competition  has  been  the  single 
factor  working  against  the  infiationary 
trend  in  construction  costs.  But.  if  sec- 
ondary boycotts  are  legalized,  competi- 
tion will  be  reduced. 

Union  workers  will  be  striking  to  elim- 
inate nonunion  workers  from  construc- 
tion sites,  pursuing  the  goal  so  brazenly 
stated  by  a  labor  spokesman  in  House 
hearings:  "To  see  every  job  in  America 
a  union  job." 

The  bill  provides  the  opportunity  and 
the  incentive  to  eliminate  nonunion  sub- 
contractors from  the  many  projects 
where  both  union  and  nonunion  subcon- 
tractors would  otherwise  be  employed. 

Additionally  the  legislation  will  polar- 
ize the  construction  industry  by  forcing 
union  contractors  to  hire  only  open  shop 
subcontractors. 

8. 1479  will  not  only  mean  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition  and  higher  construc- 
tion costs,  it  will  mean  the  denial  of  a 
basic  right  of  working  Americans — the 
right  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  Join 
a  union.  It  will  subvert  the  laws  of  22 
States  directly  providing  for  this  "right 
to  work." 

As  an  editorial  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  on  July  14  states  very  succinctly: 
The  bill  would  give  a  few  union  boases 
the  power  to  suppress  competition  In  the 
construction  Indvistry.  which  la  the  nation's 
largest  enterprise.  It  employs  more  than 
10%  of  your  total  labor  force  and  Is  respon- 
sible for  about  12%  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Urgently  needed  energy  projects- 
refineries,  pipelines,  generating  plants,  for 
example— could  be  jeopardized  or  delayed 
by  a  bandftil  of  \mlon  workers  on  a  mtatl- 
trade  construction  Job. 

A  major  undertaking  by  the  Oklahoma 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  provides  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  what  Is  at  stake  with  the  com- 
mon situs  legislation. 

In  1973  construction  began  on  two 
generating  plants  in  Muskogee.  Okla. 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  reduce  the  drain 
on  dwindling  supplies  of  natural  gas,  and 
these  plants  will  be  the  first  in  the  State 
to  be  fired  with  low  sulfur  coal,  rather 
than  natural  gas.  The  two  powerplants 
are  being  built  at  a  cost  of  $235  million. 


One  plant  must  be  completed  by  the 
spring  of  1977.  the  other  by  the  spring 
of  1978.  if  O.G.  &  E.  is  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations to  its  customers.  The  two  power- 
plants  will  supply  electricity  for  250,000 
people,  "nils  Is  clearly  a  vitally  important 
project.  It  must  be  completed  on  time, 
at  a  retisonable  cost.  How  will  this  proj- 
ect be  affected  by  S.  1479? 

If  the  bill  becomes  law,  the  general 
contractor  for  construction  must  surely 
be  prepared  for  new  labor  problems.  If 
the  secondary  boycott  is  legalized,  any 
one  of  the  three  unions  employed  by  sub- 
contractors at  the  site  would  be  able  to 
close  down  the  entire  construction  proj- 
ect, should  a  labor  dispute  develop.  The 
500   construction   workers   at   the   site, 
union  and  nonunion,  would  be  off  the  job. 
Labor  problems  could  delay  comple- 
tion of  this  project  months  or  even  years. 
The  general  contractor  estimates  addi- 
tional construction  costs  of  up  to  $2  mil- 
lion for  every  year  of  delay.  To  Okla- 
homa Gas  &  Electric  such  a  delay  would 
mean  lost  revenues  of  $50  million  or 
more.  Ultimately,  every  Oklahoma  con- 
sumer of  electricity  would  have  to  share 
in  the  costs  of  secondary  boycotts  at  the 
Muskogee  plants.  This  represents  only 
one  example  of  the  widespread  chaotic 
impact  secondary  boycotting  could  have. 
Mr.  President.  I  might  also  cite  a  con- 
struction project  which  affects  every  sin- 
gle citizen  of  the  United  States,  that  of 
the  Alaskan  Pipeline.  The  same  thing 
could  apply  to  it:  That  a  union  operating 
with  a  subcontractor  could  shut  down  the 
entire  project. 

With  union  donands  that  will  accom- 
pany strikes,  and  with  total  project  de- 
lays, construction  costs,  already  inflated 
to  extremes,  will  skyrocket  even  further. 
Higher  costs  and  longer  delays  mean 
less  construction.  The  value  of  construc- 
tion in  America  dropped  $1  billion  in  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Csm  the  industry  afford 
further  decline?  Can  the  Nation  afford 
further  recession  in  its  single  largest 
Industry? 

With  less  construction  we  can  logically 
expect  greater  unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  In  thejast  fiscal  year, 
imemployment  in  construction  increased 
100  percent.  It  stood  at  more  than  20  per- 
cent in  June,  and  reached  nearly  50  per- 
cent In  some  areas  of  the  country.  Can 
the  construction  industry  afford  even 
more  unemployment?  Can  the  Nation 
afford  It? 

Surely  at  a  time  when  America  Is 
struggling  to  stabilize  its  economy,  we 
could  benefit  greatly  by  a  strong,  healthy 
construction  Industry.  Surely  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  our  largest  industry  in 
Vbe  struiglehold  of  various  building  trade 
unions,  struggling  for  Its  very  survival. 
In  S.  1479  we  have  before  us  legislation 
which  would  confer  upon  construction 
unions,  unnecessary  and  unfair  new 
power.  The  power  to  Involve  neutral  em- 
ployers and  employees  In  labor  disputes 
not  of  their  own  making  and  b^ond 
their  ability  to  resolve.  The  power  to  deny 
to  workers  the  right  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  will  join  a  union.  The  power  to 
forge  unreasonably  expensive  contracts 
with  employers,  by  closing  down  entire 
construction  projects  which  are  vital  to 
the  Nation.  The  power  to  retard  the  eco- 


nomic recovery  of  the  Nation  by  further 
crippling  our  largest  industry. 

And  these  powers  are  requested  in  the 
name  of  collective  bargaiiolng  equality 
for  the  trade  unions? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween collective  bargaining  and  coercive 
bargaining.  The  difference  Is  precisely 
defined  by  S.  1479. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON 
CERTAIN  YARNS  OF  SILK 

AMENDMXNT    NO.    1058 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
to  H Jl.  7727.  an  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  classifica- 
tions of  yams  of  silk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  this 
amendment  would  do  is  prevent  Members 
of  Congress  from  making  contributions 
of  Government  documents,  including  the 
CoKGRESSiONAL  RECORD,  and  then  taking 
a  tax  deduction  for  such  a  contribution. 


THE  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  BAIL- 
OUT FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  speak  ag£dn  today  in  opposition 
to  a  Federal  bailout  for  New  York  City. 
I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  every  legis- 
lative day  for  3  weeks. 

I  have  before  me  the  bill,  S.  2615, 
which  is  on  the  calendar.  The  bill  states 
clearly  that  the  purpose  is  to  guarantee 
the  timely  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest to  holders  of  obligations;  namely, 
holders  of  bonds.  That  legislation  on  its 
face  makes  clear  that  the  purpose  is  to 
guarantee  the  interest  and  timely  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  Interest  on  New 
York  bonds. 

The  major  bondholders  are  the  New 
York  banks.  I  sought  the  committee  re- 
port at  9:40  this  morning  and  it  was  not 
available,  but  I  hope  that  when  the  com- 
mittee report  is  available  it  will  include 
full  information  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
Senate,  and  by  "full  information,"  I 
mean  that  it  will  contain  facts  as  to  how 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  of  the  New  York  banks  will  benefit 
by  a  Federal  guarantee  of  the  timely 
payment  of  the  principal  and  Interest  on 
the  bonds  which  they  hold. 

I  hope  the  committee  report  will  give 
detailed  information  to  the  Senate  as  to 
the  precise  financial  condition  of  New 
York  City  which  S.  2615  would  bail  out 
of  its  financial  difficulties. 

Until  the  last  several  months  the  of- 
ficials in  New  York  City  contended  that 
New  York's  budget  was  balanced  for  the 
current  year.  Subsequent  to  that  the 
mayor    and    the    controller    disagreed 
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arncmg  themselTes  as  to  how  great  the 
deficit  would  be;  yet  both  agreed  there 
would  be  a  deficit 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  '\^- 
ghiia  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes  and  yields  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

tSx.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Subsequent  to  that  it  was  stated  by  of- 
ficials of  New  York  ttiat  the  deficit  would 
be  somewhere  aroimd  $700  to  $800  mil- 
lion for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Now  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times  in 
an  editorial  on  page  38  new  figures  sure 
presented.  This  editorial  goes  into  some 
detail  but  it  ends  up  by  saying  that  the 
net  addition  to  New  York's  already 
crushing  burden  of  debt  this  year  thus 
could  run  as  high  as  $3.8  billion. 

So  the  New  York  Times  is  predicting  a 
deficit  of  $3.8  billion,  and  this  hi  a  total 
budget  of  $13  billion. 

No  one  seems  to  know.wlth  any  preci- 
sion exactly  what  is  the  condition  of  New 
York  City. 

Before  the  Senate  seriously  considers 
S.  2615,  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will 
present  to  the  Senate  full  information  on 
the  financial  condition  of  New  York. 

Let  the  Senate  know  whether  the  def- 
icit win  be  $700  million  or  $800  million 
this  year,  or  whether  the  deficit  wUl  be 
13.8  billion. 

Until  the  Senate  has  all  the  facts,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  wisely  and  appropri- 
ately legislate  on  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  yield  back  to  him  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.   

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  any  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  KM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanlmoxis  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  am.  tomor- 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row it  stand  in  adjoimiment  until  the 
hour  of  11  ajn.  oa  Monday. 

Tbe  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
niANaACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aik  unanimous  conaent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 


designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 

each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  1494.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Paul  w. 
WUlUuns  (Sept.  No.  04-460). 


ORDER  FOR  TECE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECH- 
NICAL AND  CLERICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  SENATE  RESOLUTION  9 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  Senate  Resolution  9. 
which  pttssed  the  Senate  on  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


lifESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1 :  15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  5541)  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  in  con- 
nection with  fixed-price  Government 
contracts:  agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  to  the  two  Houses  thereon; 
and  that  Mr.  Evras  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Goir- 
ZALXz.  Mr.  CoRKAN,  Mr.  Hanlxt,  Mr. 
Yatbon,  Mr.  BRSCKiMiusGE,  Mr.  Humgatx, 
Mr.  Coim.  Mr.  J.  William  Stahtoh.  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  and  Mr.  Goooung  were  ap- 
jxtinted  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  pcut  of  the  Hoiise. 

KKROLLBD   BILL    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (HJl. 
6334)  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  for  other  puri)oses. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  BIr.  XcCLELLAN,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  wltb  amendments: 

H.B.  9861.  An  act  malting  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  tbe  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  for  other  piirpoees  (Bept. 
No.  94-446). 

By  Mr.  PASTORS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

8.  2684.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provlslona 
of  tbe  Communications  Act  of  1984,  aa 
amended  to  provide  long-term  finanntng  for 
the  Corporation  fcnr  Public  Broadcastiiig,  and 
for  other  purpoaea  (Bept.  No.  94-447). 

By  BCr.  EASTI<AND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sheila  J. 
Phelpe   (Rept.  No.  94-448). 

8J.  Bee.  144.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorise the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  Vcntaabvr  10,  1975,  In  com- 
memorati<»i  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
D.S.  MarlxM  Corp*  (Etept.  No.  94-440). 

By  Ht.  XASnJMD,  from  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judldhry.  with  an  amendment: 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MxTCALT)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

PROPOSKD  StrPFLKKKKTAL  APFBOFBIATIONS  VOB 
THE  DBPA^ICXNT  OF  Tbansportation — 8. 
Doc.  94-119 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  request  in  the 
amount  of  $300  million  and  for  tbe  transl. 
tlon  qxiarter  In  tbe  amount  of  950  million 
tar  the  Department  of  Transportation 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  introduced,  read  the  first  time  and, 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TALMADQE: 
S.  3638.  A  bill  to  make  the  death  penalty 
mandatory  for  the  offense  of  murder,  or  at- 
tempt to  murder,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  tbe  President-elect,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Habtkx.  Mr.  Pkbct.  and  Mr.  Rui- 

DOLPH)  : 

S.  3629.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  tax  Incentive 
to  stimulate  Increased  employment  in  the 
private  sector.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  794). 
Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE   (for  himself.  MT. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bttxoicx. 
Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Csanstok,  Mr.  Dm- 
KiK.  Mr.  OaAVKL,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Habt, 
Mr.  Oabt  Habt,  Mr.  HABKiffj..  Mr. 
Httmphbet,     Mr.     Johnston,     Mr. 
Leaht,  Mr.  McOovzBN,  Mr.  MrrciLr, 
Mr.    Mondale,    Mr.    Kxnnzot,    Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  TxTtmrr,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
S.  3631.  A  bill  to  provide  for  constimen  a 
further  means  of  minifniytng  the  impact  ot 
inflation  and  economic  d^resslon  by  nar- 
rowing tbe  price  spread  between  costs  to  tbe 
producer  and  tbe  consumer  of  needed  goods, 
services,  facilities  and  commodities  tbro\i{^ 
the  development  and  funding  of  speclallnd 
credit  soiircee  for,  and  technical  aaslstanee 
to,  self-help,  not  for  profit  oo(9erativeB.  and 
for  other  purpoees.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  BanUng,  Housing  and  Urban  Aflaln. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
8.  3833.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  services 
for  Oovemment  employees  to  enhance  tbetr 
outlook  on  appro€K3blng  retirement  and  to 
assist  them  in  preparing  for  retirement.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN : 
S.  3633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  require  tliat  tn» 
lunehea  be  aerved  to  all  children  in  sobodU 
partleipating  in  the  school  lunoh  program 
under  such  act,  to  amend  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  for  the  purpose  at  terminat- 
ing the  school  breakfast  program,  and  fW 
other  purpoaea.  Raferred  to  the  Oonunlttaa 
on  Agriculture  and  forestry. 
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By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
8.  2634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants  to  cer- 
^n  Indian  postsecondary  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2628.  A  bill  to  make  the  death  pen- 
alty mandatory  for  the  offense  of  mur- 
der, or  attempt  to  murder,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  the  President- 
elect, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.- 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  which  provides  a 
mandatory  death  sentence  for  anyone 
convicted  of  murdering  or  attempting  to 
murder  the  President,  the  President- 
elect, or  any  person  who  is  acting  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Recent  attacks  on  the  President  have 
brought  into  focus  a  challenge  to  our 
form  of  government  which  was  first  suc- 
cessful when  John  Wilkes  Booth  mur- 
dered President  Abraham  Lincoln.  Since 
tbe  birth  of  our  Republic,  assassins  have 
claimed  the  lives  of  four  Presidents,  and 
threatened  virtually  all  others. 

When  a  radical  or  limatic  fringe  can 
frustrate  the  express  will  of  200  million 
Americans  and  can  change  the  destiny 
of  the  free  world,  the  punishment  for 
their  acts  must  be  tailored  to  their 
crimes.  Accordingly,  I  believe  that  the 
only  appropriate  punishment  for  an  as- 
sassin or  would-be  assassin  is  death. 

In  this  nuclear  age  when  the  survival 
of  mankind  sometimes  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance, we  can  ill  afford  to  make  decisions 
In  the  atmosphere  of  trauma  and  dis- 
order which  surroimds  the  transition 
from  a  fallen  President  to  his  successor. 
We  must  do  everything  possible  to  avoid 
such  critical  circumstances. 

The  logical  first  step  must  be  enact- 
ment of  a  law  which  will  be  the  strong- 
est possible  deterrent.  That  deterrent,  I 
submit,  is  a  mandatory  death  sentence. 
In  addition,  future  assassins  must  be 
put  on  notice  that  they  will  forfeit  their 
lives  even  if  their  ultimate  goals  are  not 
achieved.  For  this  reason  my  bill  pro- 
vides a  mandatory  death  sentence  for  at- 
tempted murder  of  the  President. 

The  tendency  of  many  of  our  courts 
to  take  the  teeth  out  of  our  criminal 
laws  has  eroded  their  deterrent  effect 
and  has  demoralized  law-abiding  cltl- 

USDS. 

A  classic  illustration  of  this  is  the 
Supreme  Court's  reversal  of  its  own 
previous  ruling,  thus  declaring  many  of 
the  death  penalty  provisions  in  existing 
law  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  I  propose 
today  will  be  a  significant  step  toward 
halting  this  tiend.  Its  mandatory  death 
sentence  cannot  be  attacked  as  arbi- 
trarily violating  "due  process"  or  "equal 
protection."  It  will  not  allow  a  clever 
defense  lawyer  to  equivocate  with  a  Jury 
ot  bargain  with  a  prosecutor  for  a  lesser 
punishment. 

The  criminal  who.  for  whatever  reason, 
has  as  his  objective  the  death  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
>Ue  to  ask  no  quarter  for  himself.  His 


bullet  seeks  not  merely  the  fiesh  of  an 
individual  but  is  also  aimed  at  the  heart 
of  our  constitutional  system.  His  crime 
is  not  merely  against  one  man  but 
agsdnst  all  men  who  cherish  the  prin- 
ciple of  representative  democracy. 

Under  my  biU,  his  guilt  or  innocence 
will  be  determined  by  the  very  system  he 
sought  to  destroy.  His  guilt  will  carry 
the  same  result  he  sought  to  employ.  He 
should  expect  no  more.  We  must  do  no 
less. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr. 
Randolph) : 
S.  2629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
incentive  to  stimulate  increased  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  NEW  APPROACH   TO   OUR  UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  The  Employment  Tax 
Credit  Act  of  1975  to  help  speed  and 
strengthen  our  economic  recovery  by 
giving  American  businesses  a  tax  incen- 
tive in  1976  and  1977  to  hire  many  new 
workers. 

Although  our  economy  hsis  passed  the 
bottom  of  its  worst  recession  since  the 
Depression,  and  apparently  is  in  the 
midst  of  an  upturn,  the  prospects  of  a 
strong  recovery  being  sustained  through 
1976  is  far  from  satisfactory.  According 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  1975 
Midyear  Review  of  the  Economy: 

Typical  forecasts  indicate  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion In  tbe  rate  of  output  growth  as  1976 
proceeds,  and  there  are  ominous  signs  on 
the  horizon  that  a  new  recession  could  be 
in  the  making  for  late  next  year  or  early 
in  1977.  Swift  and  decisive  actions  are  re- 
quired both  to  sustain  tbe  recovery  through 
1976  and  to  cope  wltb  continuing  Inflation- 
ary pressures.  If  these  policy  needs  are  ne- 
glected, 1976 — our  bicentennial  year — may  be 
a  year  In  which  output  grows  very  little,  tbe 
unemployment  rate  remains  above  8  percent, 
and  excessive  price  increases  plant  the  seeds 
of  a  new  recession. 

Mr.  President,  experience  of  the  last 
15  months,  and  this  cheerless  forecast 
for  the  future,  should  convince  every 
American  that  new  programs  are  sorely 
needed  to  help  solve  our  twin  problems  of 
deep  recession  and  rapid  inflation.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  unac- 
ceptably  high  levels  of  unemployment  we 
have  been  experiencing.  We  must  look 
for  new  methods  to  ccHnbat  this  prob- 
lem. My  employment  tax  credit  is  such 
tm  approach. 

We  must  get  more  of  our  machine  tool 
operators,  our  foundry  workers,  our 
heavy  equipment  operators  back  where 
they  really  want  to  be  and  should  be.  At 
the  highly  skilled  and  highly  productive 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector  that  they  were 
trained  to  do. 

Our  American  woi^ers  are  our  most 
vital  resource.  We  must  put  them  back 
to  work.  The  emplojmaent  tax  credit  will 
help  do  that 

I  would  now  like  to  brlefiy  explain  this 
legislation. 

My  proposal  would  give  any  flzm  a  tax 
credit  against  Its  1978  corporate  Income 
tax  for  every  wu-ker  hired  in  1978  over 
Its  work  force  level  of  1974  or  1976, 


whichever  is  higher.  The  bill  also  allows 
a  tax  credit  against  1977  corporate  in- 
come taxes  for  every  worker  hired  in 
1977  over  its  work  force  level  of  1974. 
1975,  or,  1976,  whichever  is  the  highest. 
The  amount  of  the  credit  is  10  percent 
of  the  wages  paid  to  each  new  qualifying 
employee  up  tc  a  maximum  credit  of 
$800  per  new  worker.  To  obtain  the  cred- 
it, the  worker  hired  must  have  been  un- 
employed for  at  least  8  weeks  prior  to 
the  date  of  employment.  Finally,  the  dol- 
lar value  of  the  credit  earned  for  all  but 
the  first  two  employees  hired  must  be 
plowed  back  into  new  capital  investment. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  create  about 
300H)00  to  500,000  jobs  per  year  for  the 
next  2  years.  The  direct  revenue  loss  to 
the  Treasury  would  be  somewhere  be- 
tween $500  and  $800  million  per  year. 
Much  of  this  revenue  loss,  however, 
would  be  offset  by  revenue  gains  pro- 
duced by  reduced  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments,  reduction  in  wel- 
fare costs,  and  increased  income  taxes 
paid  by  newly  hired  workers.  These  in- 
creased tax  payments  alone  could 
amount  to  as  much  as  $240  million 
annually. 

This  proposal  to  reduce  imemployment 
has  a  number  of  distinct  advantages 
compared  to  other  unemployment  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  these 
advantages.  First,  the  cost  per  Jobs  cre- 
ated is  significantly  lower  than  under 
other  programs.  The  direct  Treasiiry 
revenue  loss  under  my  employment  tax 
credit  proposal  would  be  about  $800  for 
each  new  worker  hired.  This  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  various  public 
sector  employment  programs  which  have 
a  cost  of  between  $8,000  and  $12,000  per 
job. 

Second.  Americans  hired  as  a  result 
of  this  emplojrment  tax  credit  will  have 
a  Job  with  a  future.  Public  sector  Job 
programs  provide  no  guarantee  that  per- 
manent jobs  in  the  private  sector  will 
be  available  upon  termination  of  the 
public  employment  program. 

Third.  This  proposal  has  a  plowback 
requirement  for  new  business  investment 
in  expansion  and  modernization.  This 
investment  requirement  itself  will  create 
thousands  of  additional  Jobs  for  Ameri- 
can workers  in  the  years  ahead. 

Fourth.  My  proposal  is  both  antireces- 
sionary and  anti-inflationary.  Since  an 
employment  tax  credit  stimulates  em- 
pl03mient,  it  will  also  generate  an  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  goods  and  services 
produced  by  our  Nation's  industry.  More 
goods  and  services  in  our  marketplaces 
means  less  pressure  for  prices  to  rise. 
Moreover,  firms  which  qualify  for  this  tax 
credit  will,  in  effect,  benefit  from  lower 
average  labor  costs.  Hence,  the  average 
cost  of  production  wlD  be  reduced  for 
firms  which  qualify  and  this  will  provide 
a  downward  pressure  on  the  prices  of 
consumer  goods. 

Fifth.  An  employment  tax  credit  has 
the  advantage  of  directly  stimulating  em- 
ployment. Other  more  general  tax  re- 
ductions are  not  pinpointed  In  this  fash- 
ion because  they  affect  employment  only 
Indirectly. 

Sixth.  The  employment  tax  credit  will 
begin  to  stimulate  new  employment  as 
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soon  as  it  is  enacted,  as  firms  hire  woiic- 
era  to  get  their  fxill  1976  credit  But  be- 
cause of  a  modest  lag  effect,  its  greatest 
Impact  should  come  in  the  second  half  of 
nc3Et  year  Just  when  forecasts  show  a 
slowing  of  our  recoyery.  llierefore,  the 
greatest  impact  of  my  proposal  will  come 
at  the  time  it  is  most  needed. 

The  provisions  I  have  outlined  also 
serve  to  reduce  the  cliance  that  some 
firms  will  receive  tax  credits  for  employ- 
ing workers  they  would  have  hired  in  the 
absence  of  an  emplo3mient  tax  credit. 
First,  firms  qualify  for  the  credit  by  hir- 
ing only  workers  who  have  been  imem- 
ployed  for  at  least  6  weeks.  Therefore,  no 
credit  is  given  to  a  rapidly  expanding 
firm  which  simply  hires  workers  away 
from  other  firms.  Second,  credits  earned 
for  all  workers  hired  in  excess  of  two  have 
to  be  plowed  back  into  new  capital  in- 
vestment. Finally,  firms  must  attain  their 
highest  previous  level  of  employment 
over  the  last  2  years  before' they  begin 
to  receive  the  tax  credit. 

Our  complex  economic  problems  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  simple  solutions.  No 
one  program  can  hold  out  the  promise  of 
restoring  vitality  to  the  American  econ- 
omy. We  need  a  numbef'of  approaches  if 
full  employment  and  restsonable  price 
stability  are  to  be  achieved.  Among  these 
are  creative  public  sector  emplosmient 
programs,  countercyclical  assistance  to 
America's  hard  pressed  cities,  programs 
to  stimulate  the  housing  industry  and  tax 
reductions  for  middle-  and  low-Income 
Americans.  And  for  the  reasons  I  have 
described,  an  employment  tax  credit 
should  be  one  of  the  tools  Congress  em- 
ploys to  help  repair  this  country's  dam- 
aged economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fact 
sheet  on  the  employment  tax  credit  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tbare  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  cHTdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

dcsouftioit  or  thz  exfloticxnt  tax 
Cbkdit  Act 

Title:  The  title  of  the  bUl  la  the  "Employ- 
mmit  Tmx  Credit  Act  of  1875." 

QenenJ  De8or4>tloii — ^The  bill  would  give 
any  firm  or  other  employer  a  tax  credit 
■gainst  Its  1976  Federal  Income  tax  for  every 
worker  hired  in  1976  over  Its  employment 
level  of  1974  or  1976,  whichever  Is  higher. 
The  bill  al«o  allows  an  employer  a  tax  credit 
against  1977  income  taxes  for  every  worker 
hired  In  1977  over  Its  employment  level  of 
1974.  1976  or  1976,  whichever  Is  highest.  The 
amount  of  the  credit  Is  10%  of  the  wages  or 
■alary  paid  to  each  qualifying  worker,  up  to 
a  maximum  credit  of  $800  per  qualifying 
worker.  To  obtain  the  credit,  the  firm  must 
hire  workers  who  have  been  \inenipIoyed  or 
not  working  for  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to 
the  date  at  Mnployment.  nnally,  the  dollar 
vahie  of  th»  credit  earned  tar  all  but  the 
flnt  two  employees  hired  must  be  plowed 
tMCk  Into  new  Investment. 

Spedflo  ProvtalODS — 

1.  The  tax  credit  applies  to  tax  years  end- 
ing en  or  before  December  31,  1976,  and 
December  31.  1977.  All  business  firms  and 
other  employers  who  pay  Federal  corporate 
or  otlier  Ineoms  taxes  ax*  eligible. 

2.  Tbe  amoont  at  the  credit  U  10%  of  the 
wages  or  salary  paid  to  each,  qualifying  em- 
ployee, up  to  a  maximum  credit  of  9800  per 
qualifying  employee.  The  tax  credit  formula 
automatically  prorates  the  credit  earned  for 
employees  not  on  the  payroll  for  the  entire 
year. 


8.  To  provide  the  greatest  employment 
■timul\is  without  giving  windfall  credits  to 
firms  litnng  workers  who  would  have  been 
hired  even  without  the  tax  credit,  the  blU 
uses  the  following  provisions  to  determine  a 
firm's  tax  credit: 

a.  The  number  of  employees  qualifying  for 
the  $800  credit  during  a  tax  year  Is  to  be  the 
smaUer  of: 

1.  The  niuiber  of  workers  hired  during 
the  year  who  had  been  not  working  for  at 
least  42  days  prior  to  the  date  of  employ- 
ment, and  who  remained  on  the  firm's  pay- 
roll for  at  least  13  consecutive  weeks  or  for 
any  30  weeks  during  the  year.  The  term  "not 
working"  includes  those  unemployed,  on  un- 
employment compensation,  and  those  Just 
entering  the  labor  force;  and. 

2.  The  net  Increase  in  the  firm's  payroll 
employment  during  the  tax  year  over  its  base 
period  employment.  For  1976,  the  net  in- 
crease Is  the  difference  between  the  firm's 
average  employment  in  1976  and  the  firm's 
age  and  that  for  1974,  1975,  or  1976,  which- 
ever is  higher.  For  1977,  It  Is  the  difference 
between  the  firm's  1977  employment  aver- 
age an  dthat  for  1974.  1976,  or  1976,  which- 
ever is  highest.  "Average  employment"  for  a 
year  is  computed  as  the  average  of  the  daUy 
employment  for  the  firm  for  all  business  days 
during  the  year,  with  part-time  employees 
converted  to  full-time  equivalents,  and  ex- 
cluding employees  not  actually  on  the  pay- 
roll, such  as  those  on  sick  leave,  layoff,  or  on 
\mpaid  leave. 

b.  The  dollar  value  of  the  tax  credit  earned 
for  aU  but  the  first  two  qualifying  employees 
hired  by  the  firm  during  the  tax  year  cannot 
exceed  the  firm's  net  investment  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  for  the  year.  "Net  Invest- 
ment" is  defined  as  the  difference  between 
the  firm's  total  investment  during  the  tax 
year  which  qualifies  for  the  10%  Investment 
'tax  credit  and  the  depreciation  allowance 
taken  by  the  firm  in  computing  its  Federal 
Income  tax  liability  for  the  year.  If  the  net 
Investment  made  by  the  firm  is  less  than 
the  employment  tax  credit  earned  by  the 
firm,  then  the  tax  credit  is  reduced  to  the 
net  Investment  level. 

Example — ^A  firm  hiring  4  more  workers  in 
1976  than  it  did  in  either  1974  or  1975  and 
which  hired  at  least  4  workers  during  the 
year  who  were  previously  not  employed  for 
at  least  6  weeks  would  qualify  for  a  credit 
of  up  to  $3,200  against  Its  1976  business  taxes 
(4  times  $800).  The  first  $1,600  of  this  It 
would  receive  regardless  of  how  much  In- 
vestment It  made  during  the  year;  the  re- 
mainder would  be  allowed  only  if  the  firm 
made  at  least  $1,600  net  Investment  during 
the  year.  However. 

a.  If  the  firm  hired  4  more  workers  in 
1976,  but  hired  no  previously  imemployed 
workers  (e.g.  simply  hired  workers  from  other 
firms),  it  wotild  qualify  for  no  tax  credit; 
or 

b.  If  the  firm  hired  4  previously  unem- 
ployed workers,  but  did  not  expand  Its  total 
employment  (e.g.  simply  hired  workers  to 
replace  some  who  were  fired  or  laid  off).  It 
would  receive  no  tax  credit. 

4.  Only  workers  employed  in  the  United 
States  or  Its  possessions  could  qiiallfy  for 
the  employment  tax  credit. 

Employment  Effect  and  Cost. — As  part  of 
a  comprehensive  recovery  program,  this  bill 
could  create  about  300,000  to  600,000  jobs 
per  year  for  the  next  two  years  above  the 
number  that  would  be  created  without  the 
tax  credit.  This  could  reduce  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  by  as  much  as  1  percentage  point 
below  what  It  otherwise  would  be. 

The  direct  cost  to  the  Treasury  would  be 
In  the  range  of  $600  to  $600  mUUon  per  year. 
Much  of  this  revenue  loss,  however,  would 
be  Immediately  recouped  from  reduced  un- 
employment compensation,  reductions  in 
welfare  costs,  and  Increased  Income  taxes 
paid  by  newly  hired  workers.  The  Increased 
tax  payments  alone  would  come  to  about 


$240  million  yearly,  while  the  reduced  wel- 
fare and  unemployment  compensation  coeti 
could  add  sufficiently  to  this  to  reduce  the 
Treasury  loss  to  near  zero. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

8.  2630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat 
794) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  Act  of  1970. 

As  you  know  Mr.  President,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1969,  I  sponsored  legislation  which 
established  a  3 -year  pilot  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps — ^YCC — program  for  young 
men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  15 
to  18  from  aU  social,  economic  and  racial 
backgrounds.  This  measure  became  pub- 
lic law  in  1970.  Based  on  the  success  d 
the  first  year's  program,  I  introduced  a 
measure  in  the  92d  Congress  which  ex- 
tended the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
program  through  the  summer  of  1974. 
This  legislation  was  signed  into  law  late 
in  1972.  Last  Congress  I  once  again  spon- 
sored YCC  legislation,  which  became 
public  law  last  year,  expanding  and  mak^ 
ing  this  program  a  permanent  part  of 
our  national  scene.  Similarly,  this  legis- 
lation included  ivovisions  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  Interior  the 
authority  to  establish  a  grant  program 
for  States  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the 
cost  of  projects  for  the  employment  of 
young  men  and  women  to  develop  and 
maintain  non-Federal  public  lands  and 
waters  within  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  success  enjoyed  by  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  program  over 
the  last  5  years.  This  success  has  been 
attested  to  in  independent  evaluations 
conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Social  Re- 
search, of  the  Survey  Research  Center 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  More  im- 
portantly, this  success  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
people  who  have  benefited  from  the  hard 
work  and  who  have  made  many  milUons 
of  dollars  worth  of  Improvements  to  our 
Nation's  natural  resources.  In  this  re- 
gard, my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  recognizing  the 
benefits  of  this  worthwhile  program  and 
Joining  together  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
to  see  that  it  is  continued  and  adequately 
funded. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  builds 
upon  the  tried  and  proven  concepts  found 
in  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  its 
predecessor  of  the  1930's,  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  This  proposal  wHl 
expand  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
employ  young  adults  between  the  ages  of 
19  and  24  on  a  year-roimd  basis. 

Mr.  President,  there  rrere  more  than 
1.8  million  young  people  in  the  20  to  24 
age  bracket  out  of  work  last  September— 
an  unemployment  rate  of  13.6  percent. 
Unemplo3rment  was  more  than  19  percent 
in  the  16  to  19  age  range.  For  minorities, 
and  for  some  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas, 
the  tmemployment  situation  for  people  in 
these  age  groups  is  even  more  critical. 

Ironically,  while  millions  of  the  young 
people  are  Jobless,  Jobs  that  need  doing 
on  our  Nation's  public  lands  go  wanting. 
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•Aere  is  a  tremendous  backlog  of  re- 
source conservation  and  restoration  work 
on  Federal  and  State-owned  lands.  In  al- 
most every  part  of  the  country  there  is  a 
desperate  need  to  replant  forests,  to  elim- 
inate disease,  to  prevent  erosion,  to  abate 
pollution,  to  guard  against  fire,  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  and  utility  of  our  parks, 
to  add  new  facilities — trails,  bridges,  and 
camping  areas — in  our  recreation  areas, 
to  improve  watershed  management,  and 
to  make  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  our 
public  lands  accessible  to  the  American 
people. 

On  the  national  forests  alone,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  has  indicated  that  it  could 
provide  a  minimum  of  40,000  man-years 
of  employment  for  the  next  12  months. 
Similarly,  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclsimation,  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, National  Park  Service,  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  are  also  great.  Add 
to  these  backlogs  the  labor-intensive 
projects  in  non-Federal  public  lands 
which  could  be  fulfilled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
bill's  great  conservation  potential,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  critically  important  social 
impact. 

Significantly,  most  of  this  work  has 
been  plaimed  well  in  advance  and  does 
not  Involve  extensive  supervision  or  ex- 
pensive machinery.  The  work  is  there 
and  it  requires  only  people  to  do  the  Job 
and  the  money  to  pay  them.  The  work 
is  not  glamorous.  But  it  is  good,  hard 
outdoor  work.  Extension  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Act  means  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  give  thousands 
of  young  adults  a  choice  between  unem- 
ployment and  an  eventual  welfare  dole 
and  self-respect;  between  hopeless  days 
of  frustration  and  \3\e  opportunity  to 
do  meaningful  work  that  one  can  take 
pride  in.  Such  opportunities  are  particu- 
larly important  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  employment  levels  have  been 
so  high  for  so  long  that  many  people 
within  the  19  to  24  age  category  have 
never  been  in  the  work  force  before.  The 
experience  these  people  can  gain  under 
a  program  such  as  this  cannot  help  but 
stand  them  in  good  stead  in  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  stands 
to  gain  much  from  a  massive  national 
effort  to  lower  unemployment  among 
young  adults  by  initiating  labor-intensive 
conservation  projects  on  Federal  and 
non-Federal  public  lands. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  complement 
the  highly  successful  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  to  provide  emplo3rment 
and  other  benefits  to  yoimg  adults  while 
reducing  the  inventory  of  conservation 
work  on  the  country's  lands  and  waters. 
This  legislation  supplements  and  extends 
the  provisions  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  in  no  way  diminishes  or 
repeals  any  existing  authority  provided 
by  previous  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  my  colleague  in  the  House,  Con- 
gressman Meeds,  Introduced  very  similar 
legislation  on  that  side  this  month.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  in  securing  final  approval  of  this 


bill.  I  submit  that  the  objectives  and 
values  embodied  in  the  Xiivllian  Con- 
servation Corps  and  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  are  still  very  much  alive 
today.  We  should  act  now  to  create  the 
Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps.  Our 
Nation's  environmental,  economic,  and 
social  well-being  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Abourezk.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
BuRDicK.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  DxTRKiN,  Mr.  Gravel. 
Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr.   Phuip   A. 
Hart,  Mr.  Gary  Hart,  Mr.  Has- 
kell, Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  McOov- 
ERN,  Mr.  Metcalt,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Tunney,  and 
Mr.  Wn.LXAMs) : 
S.  2631.  A  bill  to  provide  for  consum- 
ers a  further  means  of  minimizing  the 
impact  of  inflation  and  economic  de- 
pression by  narrowing  the  price  spread 
between  costs  to  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  of  needed  goods,  services,  fa- 
cilities, and  commodities  through  the  de- 
velopment and  funding  of  specialized 
credit  sources  for.  and  teclinical  assist- 
ance to,  self-help,  not  for  profit  coopera- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

NATIONAL  CONSTTMXB   COOPESATIVX   BANK 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  National  Consumer  Co- 
operative Bank.  The  following  Senators 
join  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation: 
Senators  Abourezk,  Bayh,  Burdick. 
Case,  Cranston,  Durkin,  Gravel,  Hart 
of  Michigan,  Hart  of  Colorado,  Haskell, 
Humphrey,  Johnston,  Leahy,  McOov- 
ERN,  Metcalf,  Mondale,  Nelson,  Tun- 
ney, and  Williams. 

The  idea  of  people  joining  together  in 
business  ventures  for  their  mutual  bene- 
fit is  hardly  a  new  one.  Even  before  our 
country  came  into  being  Benjamin 
Franklin,  in  1754,  organized  a  mutual  fire 
Insurance  company  in  Philadelphia  that 
is  still  operating.  "Cooperatives  are  as 
American  as  apple  pie,"  said  a  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  this  body,  the 
later  Senator  Robert  Taft. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this  body 
is  familiar  with  the  imqualified  successes 
we  have  had  in  electrifying  rural  Amer- 
ica through  cooperatives  supported  by 
a  Federal  loan  program.  The  highly  suc- 
cessful Cooperative  Farm  Credit  System 
clearly  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  tremendous  Increase  in  productivity 
and  development  of  American  agricul- 
ture— the  envy  of  the  world — by  provid- 
ing the  sound  financing  that  made  it 
possible. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  ren- 
aissance of  Interest  in  the  cooperative 
approach  to  private  enterprise.  The  eco- 
nomic difiQculties  encountered  by  many 
citizens  during  the  recent  periods  of  run- 
away inflation  and  recession  have  caused 
thousands  of  Individuals  and  hundreds  of 
groups  aroimd  the  country  to  renew  their 
interest  in  developing  their  own  food  co- 
operatives, their  own  health  cooperatives, 
their  own  housing  organizations,  and 
many  other  types  of  cooperatives. 


Consumer  owned  cooperatives  may 
have  the  Initiative  to  develop  new  sources 
of  energy. 

Capital  is  one  of  the  key  requirements 
for  those  who  are  trying  to  organize 
new  cooperatives  as  well  as  for  those  who 
have  existing  cooperatives  in  need  of 
enlargement,  modification  or  expansion. 
These  organizations,  whether  in  New 
England,  Wisconsin,  California,  or  New 
York  City  are  encountering  great  dififi- 
culty  in  finding  lenders  to  provide  the 
much  needed  start-up  capital.  In  short, 
there  exists  a  great  need  to  find  a  method 
of  fliung  the  gaps  in  existing  cooperative 
financing. 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the  TJSA., 
a  60 -year-old  National  federation  of  co- 
operatives, has  been  working  with  a 
broad  spectrum  of  existing  coopera- 
tive groups  to  find  the  most  practical 
way  of  meeting  the  needs  of  coopera- 
tive not  now  adequately  fljianced.  With 
the  input  of  farm  cooperatives,  consumer 
groups,  cooperatives  in  the  fields  of  con- 
sumer goods,  housing,  health,  insurance, 
credit,  and  with  input  from  national  and 
State  civic  leaders,  the  concept  of  a  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  has 
emerged. 

This  bank  would  be  started  initially 
with  seed  capital  invested  in  the  form 
of  preferred  stock  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. But  like  the  CJooperative  F^arm 
Credit  System,  this  capital  would  be  re- 
placed gradually  by  private  capital  from 
borrowers  as  the  organization  gets  its 
feet  on  the  ground  and  moves  ahead.  Its 
loans  would  be  on  a  sound  basis.  It 
would  obtain  the  bulk  of  its  loan  fxmds 
from  private  investors,  not  from  the 
Treasury. 

The  bank  would  be  supervised  by  a 
small  independent  <3ovemment  agency 
which  would  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  public  on  the  bank's  operations 
and  on  how  it  meets  the  policy  guide- 
lines Congress  establishes.  This  agency 
would  also  be  responsible  for  a  self-help 
development  fund  to  be  invested  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  equity  cap- 
ital in  newly  formed  cooperatives  to 
serve  low-income  people.  It  also  would 
provide  the  very  necessary  technical  as- 
sistance to  cooperatives  such  as  feasi- 
bility studies,  board  orientation,  man- 
agement and  financial  training — espe- 
cially to  the  new  and  small  organiza- 
tions. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  gover- 
emment  to  save  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  future  by  Investing,  for  a  few  years, 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  capital  in 
a  mechanism  that  will  enable  people  to 
help  themselves  rather  than  having  them 
dependent  on  costly  annual  appropria- 
tions from  taxpayers'  hard-earned  dol- 
lars in  order  to  provide  expensive,  bu- 
reaucratic solutions  to  help  solve  many 
of  their  problems. 

This  bill  would  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  individuals  acting  through  their 
local  cooperative  to  influence  their  own 
destinies.  Not  only  would  it  energize 
locfd  citizens  into  leadership  roles  In 
their  cooperatives,  but  it  would  also  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  recycling  local 
dollars.  Dollars  spent  in  local  coopera- 
tives for  consumer  goods,  health,  hous- 
ing, credit,  and  so  forth,  would  stay  in 
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the  local  community  thereby  multiplying 
the  benefits  manyfold. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
concept  of  a  Bank  for  Consiuner  Coop- 
eratives. I  am  convinced  that  It  is  needed 
In  OTder  to  strengthen  the  competitive 
forces  in  our  society  through  this  proven 
form  of  private  enterprise.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  bank  will  help  people  to  help 
thonselves  and  thus  become  less  depend- 
ent on  government  to  solve  all  their 
problems.  Its  benefits  will  return  many- 
fold  to  our  society  and  its  people. 

Mr.  President,  to  further  explain  the 
purpose,  needs,  and  concept  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  fact  sheet,  a 
sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the  key 
provision  of  this  bill,  and  the  complete 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2«3l 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Jiepresentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congres*  auembled,  that  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  tbe  "National  Consumer 
Cooperative  Bank  Act." 
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of  this  coiintry  in  combination  with  the 
nation's  natural  resources  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  people  has  produced 
one  of  the  highest  average  standards  of  liv- 
ing in  the  world.  However,  the  practices  that 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprtsss  have 
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developed  over  the  years  have  resulted  In 
declining  competition  and  contributed  to 
periods  of  recurring  inflation  and  to  Increas- 
ing the  gap  between  the  producers'  prices 
and  the  consumers'  purchasing  ability.  The 
widening  of  this  gap  lias  been  reflected  In  a 
rapidly  deteriorating  quality  of  life  for  acme 
citizens  below  acceptable  standards.  Con- 
gress finds  that  user-owned  cooperatives  are 
a  proven  method  for  broadening  owner^lp 
and  control  of  the  economic  organizations. 
Increasing  competition,  narrowing  price 
^reads,  raising  the  quality  of  goods  and 
services,  and  thereby  contributing  to  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living  for  their  members 
and  patrons.  Congress  also  finds  that  con- 
sumer and  other  types  of  self-help  coopera- 
tives have  been  hampered  In  their  forma- 
tion and  growth  by  lack  of  access  to  adequate 
cooperative  credit  facilities  and  lack  of  tech- 
nical assistance.  Therefore,  Congress  finds  a 
need  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  and  a  Coopera- 
tive Bank  and  Assistance  Administration 
which  will  make  available  necessary  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  cooperative  self- 
help  endeavors  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  nation's  economy. 

TITLE  I— THE  NATIONAL  CONSUMER 
COOPERATIVE    BANK 

Sbc.  103.  Ckxation  and  chartkb  or  bank. 
"There  is  hereby  created  and  chartered  a 
body  corporate,  the  National  Consumer 
Cooperative  Bank,  hereinafter  called  the 
Bank,  as  an  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  and  until  otherwise  provided  shall 
be  a  mixed  ownership  government  corpora- 
tion. The  Bank  shall  have  perpetual  exist- 
ence unless  and  until  Its  charter  Is  revoked 
or  modified  by  Act  of  Congress.  The  right 
to  revise,  amend  or  modify  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  Is  specifically  and  exclusively  re- 
served to  the  Congress.  The  principal  office 
of  the  Bank  shall  be  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  venue,  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  resident  thereof.  It  shall  make 
loans  and  offer  Its  services  throughout  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions 
and  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and,  to  that  end,  may  carry  on  Its  business 
through  such  additional  offices,  agents,  and 
public  or  private  agencies  as  It  determines 
to  be  necessary,  wherever  located.  The  Bank 
shaU: 

(1)  encourage  the  development  of  new 
and  existing  cooperatives  eligible  for  Its  as- 
sistance by  providing  specialized  credit  and 
technical  assistance: 

(3)  maintain  broad  based  control  of  tbe 
Bank  by  its  voting  stockholders; 

(3)  encourage  broad  based  ownership, 
control  and  active  participation  by  members 
in  eligible  cocq>eratlves; 

(4)  assiire  that  the  net  savings,  as  defined 
in  Section  108(c)  of  this  Act,  from  Its  opera- 
tions and  the  operations  of  borrowers  from 
the  Bank,  are  made  available  or  accounted 
few  to  the  stockholders  or  members  of  the 
cooperative  organization;  and 

(6)  assist  in  improving  the  quality  and 
availabiuty  of  goods  and  services  to 
consumers. 

Skc.  103.  RwsioNAL  BANKS,  (a)  In  the  event 
It  appears  to  eligible  borrowers  or  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  at  the  end  of  7  years 
after  the  bank  begins  operations,  that  the 
objectives  of  the  Act  and  the  discharge  of 
the  functions,  obligations,  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Bank  can  beet  be  accomplished 
through  the  creation  and  operation  of  no 
leas  than  4  or  more  than  12  corporate  re- 
gional banks,  with  power  to  perform  all  or 
part  of  its  functions,  to  serve  a  specific  geo- 
graphical area,  or  to  serve  a  particular  speci- 
fied class  or  group  of  eligible  borrowers,  the 
cooperatives  or  the  Bank  shall  recommend  to 
the  Cooperative  Bank  and  Assistance  Admin- 
istration that  regional  banks  be  created. 
Unless  that  Administration  finds  that  the 
creation  of  such  regional  banks  is  not  finan- 


cially feasible,  it  shall  approve  the  area  of 
services  or  the  class  of  cooperation  as  defined 
by  the  bank  to  be  served  and,  notwithstand- 
ing anything  to  the  contrary  In  the  Govern- 
ment Corporations  Control  Act  (31  USC  869). 
shall  charter  such  regional  Banks  under 
charter  provisions  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act  and  the  charter  of  the  central  Bank.  The 
term  "bank"  used  herein,  unless  the  context 
indicates  the  contrary,  shall  include  a  re- 
gional bank  to  the  extent  authorized  by  ita 
charter  or  delegated  authority. 

(b)  Regional  banks  shall  be  governed  by 
a  Board  of  Directon  of  7  members.  The 
original  Board  of  each  such  regional  bank 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cooperative  Bank  and  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, taking  Into  consideration  a  list  of 
nominees  submitted  by  eligible  cooperatives 
in  the  area  to  be  served  by  that  bank  who 
are  residents  of  that  area,  no  less  than  one 
each  who  has  had  experience  In  the  last  8 
years  as  Board  member  or  senior  officer,  re- 
spectively, or  a  housing  cooperative,  a  con- 
sumer goods  cooperative,  a  service  coapntf 
tlve,  a  low  Income  cooperative,  other  eligible 
cooperatives,  or  have  been  engaged  in  fi- 
nancing cooperatives.  The  terms  of  the  orig- 
inal board  shall  be  for  two  years. 

(c)  Regional  banks  shall  be  capitalized  to 
the  extent  determined  by  the  central  Bank 
and  the  Administration,  by  the  subscription 
to  regional  Bank  Class  A  preferred  stock  by 
the  central  Bank  smd  by  the  subscription  to 
Class  B  stock  by  borrowers  or  cooperatives 
and  other  organizations  eligible  to  txxrow 
from  the  Bank.  Class  C  stock  may  be  Issued 
only  subject  to  charter  provisions,  if  any, 
relating  thereto. 

(d)  A  regional  Bank  shall  have  the  same 
powers,  duties,  functions  as  the  central 
Bank  except  as  restricted  by  its  charter 
provisions  and  except  as  follows: 

( 1 )  A  regional  Bank  shall  serve  only  those 
eligible  cooperatives  whose  headquarters  and 
predominant  operations  are  located  In  the 
geographical  area  served  by  tbe  Bank.  After 
a  regional  Bank  Is  ready  for  operations  the 
central  Bank  shall  no  longer  make  loans  to 
such  cooperatives  In  the  region  except  in  par- 
ticipation with  or  at  the  request  of  the 
regional  bank,  unless  the  applicant  has  first 
applied  for  and  been  denied  a  loan  by  the 
regional  Bank. 

(2)  In  lieu  of  marketing  its  notes,  bonds 
and  obligations  to  obtain  lending  funds,  a 
regional  Bank  shall  offer  its  loans,  participa- 
tions, and  guarantees  to  the  central  Bank 
for  discount  until  the  central  Bank  and  the 
Administration  determine  that  the  paid  in 
capital  of  the  regional  Bank  Is  sufficient  to 
support  Its  sale  of  its  own  obligations  at  rea- 
sonable costs  without  distiu-bing  the  mar- 
keting of  obligations  of  the  central  Bank. 

(3)  A  regional  Bank  may  agree  to  service 
part  or  all  of  any  loan,  participation,  or  g\iar- 
antee  held  by  the  central  Bank  or  to  process 
a  loan  for  the  central  Bank.  Any  loan,  par- 
ticipation, or  guarantee  held  by  the  central 
Bank  which  the  regional  Bank  could  have 
made  may  be  purchased  by  the  regional  Bank 
and  borrower  held  stock  in  the  central  Bank 
In  connection  therewith  shall  be  exchanged 
for  stock  in  the  regional  Bank. 

(4)  A  regional  Bank  may  agree  with  any 
organization  of  eligible  cooperatives  whose 
members  agree  to  obtain  their  financial  as- 
sistance imder  this  Act,  to  process  and  serv- 
ice loans,  participations,  and  guarantees  to 
be  made  by  the  Bank  originating  within  an 
area  of  the  region  which  such  organization 
will  serve. 

SXC.   104.  GKNXBAL  COirORATE  POWXBS.  Tlie 

Bank  shall  have  the  power  to  make  and  serv- 
ice loans,  commitments  for  credit,  guaran- 
tees, furnish  financially  related  services, 
technical  assistance  and  the  resvilts  of  re- 
search. Issue  Its  obligations  within  the  limi- 
tations imposed  by  Section  109  hereof  In 
such  amounts,  at  such  times,  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  Bank  may  determine,  and  to 
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exercise  the  other  powers  and  duties  pre- 
scribed in  this  Act,  and  shall  have  the  power 

to — 

(1)  Operate  under  the  direction  of  its 
0oard  of  Directors. 

(2)  Adopt,  alter  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noted. 

(3)  Elect  by  Its  Board  of  Directors  a  pres- 
ident, one  or  more  vice  presidents,  a  secre- 
tary, a  treasurer,  and  provide  for  such  other 
officers,  employees,  and  agents  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, and  define  their  duties  In  accordance 
with  regulations  and  standards  adopted  by 
the  Board,  and  require  surety  bonds  or  make 
other  provisions  against  losses  occasioned  by 
acts  of  employees. 

(4)  Prescribe  by  its  Board  of  Directors  its 
bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  law.  which 
shall  establish  the  terms  of  office  and  the 
procedure  for  election  of  elective  members; 
provide  for  the  classes  of  its  stock  and  the 
manner  in  which  its  stock  shall  be  Issued, 
transferred  and  retired;  and  prescribe  the 
manner  In  which  Its  officers,  employees  and 
agents  are  elected  or  selected,  its  pr(q)erty 
acquired,  held  and  transferred,  its  loans, 
commitments,  other  financial  assistance, 
guarantees  and  appraisals  may  be  made,  its 
general  business  conducted,  and  the  priv- 
ileges granted  it  by  law  exercised  and  en- 
joyed. 

(5)  Enter  Into  contracts  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
make  advance,  progress,  or%other  payments 
with  respect  to  such  contracts,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

(6)  Sue  and  be  sued  In  its  c(»porate  name 
and  complain  and  defend.  In  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  State  or  Federal,  but 
no  attachment,  injunction,  or  similar  proc- 
ess shall  be  issued  against  the  property  of 
the  Bank  or  against  the  Bank  with  respect 
to  its  property. 

(7)  Acquire,  hold,  lease,  mortgage  or  dis- 
pose of,  at  public  or  private  sale,  real  and 
personal  property  and  sell  or  exchange  any 
securities  or  obligations,  and  otherwise  ex- 
ercise all  the  usual  Incidents  of  ownership 
of  property  necessary  or  convenient  to  its 
business;  Provided,  that,  any  such  acqulsi- 

.  tlon  or  ownership  of  real  property  shall  not 
deprive  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  of  its  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction 
in  and  over  such  property  or  impair  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Inhabitants  of  such  property 
under  Federal,  State  or  local  laws. 

(8)  Obtain  insurance  against  loss  In  con- 
nection with  property  and  other  assets. 

(9)  Modify  or  consent  to  the  modification 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of 
payment  of  any  installment  of  principal  or 
interest,  security,  or  any  other  term  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  which  It  Is  a  party 
or  has  an  Interest  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(10)  UtUlze  and  act  through,  without  re- 
gard to  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, any  Federal.  State  or  local  public 
agency  or  Instrumentality,  or  private  agency 
or  organization,  with  the  consent  of  the 
agency  or  organization  concerned,  and  con- 
tract with  such  agency,  instrumentality  cw 
organization  iae  furnishing  or  receiving 
technical  services  and  benefits  of  research, 
services,  funds  or  facilities;  and  make  ad- 
vance, progress,  or  other  payments  with  re- 
spect to  such  contracts  without  regard  to 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(11)  Borrow  money  and  issue  notes,  bonds 
and  debentures  or  other  obligations  indi- 
vidually or  In  concert  with  other  financial 
institutions,  agencies  or  instrumentalities, 
of  such  character  and  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  at  rates  of  interest  as  may  be 
determined. 

(12)  Issue  certificates  of  Indebtedness  to 
Its  stockholders  or  members  and  pay  in- 
terest on  fxinds  left  with  the  Bank,  and  ac- 
cept grants  or  interest  free  temporary  use 
of  funds  made  available  to  it. 


(13)  Participate  with  one  or  mwe  other 
financial  institutions,  agencies.  Instrumen- 
talities or  foundations  In  loans  or  guarantees 
under  this  Act  on  terms  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  and  accept  guarantees  from  other 
agencies  for  which  its  loans  may  be  eligible. 

(14)  Approve  the  salary  scale  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Bank  and  of  any  re- 
gional Bank,  In  accordance  with  regulations 
and  standards  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, without  regard  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(16)  Deposit  Ite  securities  and  Its  cur- 
rent funds  with  any  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  pay  fees  therefor 
and  receive  interest  thereon. 

(16)  Deal  In  "oonunerclal  paper"  and 
"Federal  Funds." 

(17)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of,  or  In- 
sured by,  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
or  Instrumentalities  thereof,  or  securities 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  any 
such  agency  or  Instrumentality  and  make 
such  other  Investments  as  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(18)  The  stock  or  other  securities  or  In- 
struments Issued  by  the  Bank  shall,  to  the 
same  extent  as  securities  which  are  the  di- 
rect obligations  of  the  United  States,  be 
"exempt  securities"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  laws  administered  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

(19)  Shall  have  such  other  powers  as  may 
be  necessary  and  incident  to  carry  out  Its 
powers  and  duties  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Board  or  directobs.  (a)  The  Bank 
shall  be  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors 
(hereinafter  called  the  Board)  which  shall 
consist  of  thirteen  members.  All  of  the  origi- 
nal members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  President  shall  appoint  six  mem- 
bers (no  more  than  one  from  any  agency) 
from  among  officers  of  the  consumer  protec- 
tion office  or  agency;  the  Departments  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  Agricultiire;  Labor; 
National  Credit  Union  Administration; 
Treasury  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, whose  fimctlons  and  experience  Involve 
cooperative  organizations.  In  addition,  the 
President  shall  appoint  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cooperative  Bank  and  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration as  a  Federal  Member  of  the  Board. 
The  six  other  original  members  shall  not  be 
Federal  employees  but  should  have  extensive 
experience  In  the  cooperative  field  and  for 
these  appointments  the  President  shall  con- 
sider nominees  submitted  by  National  asso- 
ciations of  coojieratlves.  The  list  of  nominees 
presented  shall  Include  the  names  of  at  least 
two  candidates  from  each  of  the  following 
categories  of  consumer  cooperatives:  housing, 
consumer  goods,  services,  financial,  and  co- 
operatives whose  members  are  predominately 
low-Income  persons. 

(b)  The  term  of  a  member  who  holds  Fed- 
eral office  shall  continue  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  so  long  as  the  member  holds 
that  office  or  until  he  is  replaced  by  a  direc- 
tor elected  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section.  The  term  of  the  Initial  appointed  di- 
rector shall  be  for  two  years.  Replacements 
for  unexpired  terms  of  the  Initial  ^pointed 
directors  shall  be  for  the  balance  of  the  term, 
with  the  same  qualifications  and  appointed 
m  the  same  manner  as  tbe  Initial  appointed 
director. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  two  years  each  of  the 
non-Federal  directors  shall  be  elected  by 
voting  stockholders  other  than  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  In  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  procedures  established  by  the  bamk. 

(d)  When  fifty-one  percentum  of  the  vot- 
ing stock  of  the  Bank  Is  held  by  others  than 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  six  re- 
maining appointed  directors,  excluding  the 
Chairman  of  the  Cooperative  Bank  and 
Assistance  Administration,  shall  be  replaced 


by  elected  directors  in  accordance  with  ttie 
applicable  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  and  procedures  eetabllshed  by 
the  Bank. 

(e)  When  elections  are  first  held  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section  or 
subsection  (b)  of  Section  103,  the  Bank  shall 
classify  Its  voting  stockholders  Into  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  housing,  consumer  goods, 
services,  financial,  those  whose  membership 
Is  predominately  composed  of  low-Income 
persons  and  all  others.  Each  of  these  classes 
shall  nominate  one  or  more  candidates  who 
has  had  at  least  three  years  of  experience 
as  director  or  senior  oQlcer  In  that  class  of 
cooperatives.  Each  class  of  stockholders  shall 
vote  for  and  elect  at  least  one  director  from 
nominees  of  that  class.  In  the  case  of  elec- 
tions for  regional  bank  directors,  all  classes 
of  cooperatives  may  nominate  and  vote  for 
one  dlrector-at-large.  Under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  terms  of  the  first  directors 
elected  to  a  board  shall  be  staggered,  two  for 
one  year,  two  for  two  years  and  two  for  three 
years,  divided  by  lot  among  the  classes  of 
stockholders.  The  terms  of  the  director  at 
large  of  a  regional  Bank  and  directors  elected 
at  succeeding  elections  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  be  three  years.  The  terms 
of  directors  first  elected  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  shall  be  arranged  so  that 
the  terms  of  the  two  directors  elected  by  each 
class  of  stockholders  wUl  not  expire  In  the 
same  year.  Thereafter  their  terms  shall  be 
for  three  years.  No  director  shall  be  eligible 
to  be  elected  for  more  than  two  full  three 
year  terms. 

The  Bank  shall  give  adequate  advance  no- 
tice to  all  voting  stockhcdders  of  the  nominat- 
ing procedure,  the  time  for  nominations,  the 
qualifications  of  nominees,  the  voting 
strength,  the  time  and  manner  of  casttng 
ballots  by  mall.  If  elections  are  not  held  at 
annual  meetings.  There  shall  be  no  proxy 
voting.  Each  voting  stockholder  sliall  make 
the  Information  required  In  this  paragraph 
available  to  Its  members. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  annually  elect  from 
among  its  members  a  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  and  select  a  secretary  who  need 
not  be  a  member.  The  Board  shall  establish 
the  policies  of  the  Bank  governing  Its  fund- 
ing, lending  and  other  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  shall  direct,  but  not 
engage  In  the  management  of  the  Bank. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  quarterly. 
Its  meeting  shall  be  open  to  members  or 
represenUtlves  of  all  eligible  cooperatives 
and  other  eUglble  organizations,  as  observers 
only,  and  to  persons  or  represenUtlves  of 
groups  who  Identify  their  Interest  In  the 
Bank  and  who  are  Invited  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing, subject  to  such  rules  as  the  Board  may 
establish  for  the  conduct  of  such  meetings. 
Those  niles  shall  Include  the  manner  of  giv- 
ing notice  of  meetings,  the  proced\u»  for  the 
conduct  of  meetings,  the  manner  of  sub- 
mitting topics  for  the  agenda,  the  alloca- 
tion of  time  of  presentations  and  debate.  The 
Chairman,  when  sustained  by  the  majority 
of  the  Board  present,  may  adjourn  the  open 
meeting  Into  an  executive  session  on  motion 
of  the  Chairman,  any  Board  member,  or  at 
the  request  of  any  applicant,  borrower,  officer 
or  employee  when  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion involves  an  application,  a  loan,  a  per- 
^nnel  action  or  other  matter  which  might 
tend  to  impinge  on  the  right  of  privacy  of 
any  person. 

(h)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  actual  ex- 
penses and  subsistence,  and  the  non-Federal 
officer  members  shall  be  entitled  to  a  per 
diem  while  on  business  of  the  Board  of  not 
to  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  of  the 
general  schedule,  as  adjusted  from  time  to 
time,  pursuant  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended. 

Sac.  106.  Capttaubation.  (a)  The  capital 
of  the  Bank  shall  consist  of  capital  sub- 
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aolbwl  by  borrowers  from  the  Bank,  by  co- 
operattree  eligible  to  become  borrowers,  by 
orgmnlzatlona  owned  and  controlled  by  eucb 
boRown,  by  foniMlatlotiii,  truala  or  cbarl- 
tabl*  foiuU.  by  public  bcKUes,  and  by  tbe 
United  States.  Beginning  with  the  nacal  year 
1070.  tbe  United  States  shaU  purchase  Class 
A  preferred  stock  and  for  that  fiscal  year 
and  the  next  three  suooeedlng  fiscal  years 
there  Is  autborlaed  to  be  an>ropriated  $2S0.- 
000,000  per  annum  for  such  purchases.  Any 
amounts  so  authorized  but  not  appropriated 
or  not  utlllaed  to  purchase  such  stock  of 
\he  Bank  In  any  such  fiscal  year  is  authorized 
to  be  aK»ropnated  cr  reapproprlated  and  so 
used  in  subesquent  fiscal  yean. 

(b)  The  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  shaU 
Include  Class  A,  Class  B  and  Class  C  stock 
and  such  other  classes  with  such  rights, 
powers,  privileges,  and  preferences  of  the 
separate  rlsHiwe  as  may  be  spedfled,  not  In- 
conslstent  with  Uw,  In  tbe  by-laws  of  the 
Bank.  No  class  of  stock  with  hl^er  prefer- 
ence shall  be  Issued  while  the  United  States 
holds  any  Class  A  stock,  except  preferred 
stock  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  ot  which  Is 
ussd  to  retire  class  A  stock  held  by  the 
United  SUtes.  Class  B  and  Class  C  stock 
ShaU  be  voting  stock  and  shall  be  Issued  only 
to  eligible  borrowers  and  organizations  con- 
trolled by  such  borrowers  or  organizations 
eligible  to  borrow,  and  shall  be  transferable 
only  on  the  booika  of  the  .Bank  and  then 
only  to  another  eligible  b<»Tower.  No  holder 
of  voting  stock  of  the  Bank  shall  be  entitled 
to  more  than  one  vote  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber at  shares  of  stock  of  other  classes  held, 
except  as  provided  In  subsectton  (g)  of  this 
soetlan. 

(c)  Class  A  stock  shaU  be  Issued  by  the 
Bank  to  the  Secretary  of  the  "naasury  on  be- 
half ot  the  United  States  In  exchange  for 
coital  furnished  pursuant  to  subsectloD  (a) 
of  this  asctlon.  Such  stock  shaU  be  redeemed 
and  retired  by  the  B<uik  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  June  80,  10M.  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Board  datermlnee  will  Impair 
tha  operaUons  at  the  Bank:  Provided  that, 
the  mimminn  amount  of  Class  A  stock  that 
shall  be  retired  each  year  after  that  date  and 
after  the  amount  of  Class  A  and  dam  B 
stock  IsBued  totals  •1,000,000,000,  rtiaU  equal 
the  amount  of  Class  B  stock  Issued  by  the 
Bank  during  such  year.  Oaas  A  stock  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  return,  payable  from  Income, 
at  tb*  rate  of  9  per  centum  per  *hthi^  on  the 
amounts  of  Class  A  stock  outstanding.  Such 
return  shall  be  ctmiulatlve  and  shall  be  pay- 
able annuaUy  Into  miscellaneous  recelpte  of 
the  Treasury. 

(d)  Class  B  stock  shall  be  held  only  by 
recipients  of  loans  under  section  111  of  this 
Act,  and  such  borrowers  shall  be  required  to 
own  at  least  one  share  of  Class  B  stock  at  the 
time  the  loan  Is  made.  Such  borrowers  may 
be  required  by  the  Bank  to  own  additional 
Class  B  or  Class  C  stock  at  the  time  the 
loan  Is  made,  but  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
•qual  to  10  per  centum  of  the  face  amount 
of  the  loan,  or  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
Bank  may  determine.  Such  additional  stock 
ownership  requlmnents  may  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  Caee  amount  of  the  loan,  the  outstand- 
ing balances  or  on  a  percentage  of  Interest 
payable  during  any  year  or  any  quarter 
thareof.  sa  the  Bank  may  determine,  will 
provide  adequate  capital  for  tbe  operation 
of  thfS  Bank  and  equitable  ownership  thereof 
among  bono  mis. 

(e)  Class  C  stock  ahaU  be  available  for 
pordUMe  and  shaU  be  held  only  by  borrowers 
or  by  organlaattons  eUglble  to  borrow  under 
■eetkm  111  of  this  Act  or  by  organizations 
ooBtNllsd  by  sueh  borrow eis,  and  shall  be 
•ntttled  to  dMdante  in  tbe  manner  spoelfled 
in  the  by-laws  of  the  Bank.  Such  dividends 
ahaU  be  payable  only  from  Income,  and  until 
■U  Class  A  stoek  has  ben  retired.  Shall  not 

•d  the  euirent  average  ^wmiyf  j^<^  p^y. 
*B  bntMis,  flebantuies  and  ^w«|iflr  obll- 
lof  the  Bank. 


(f)  Non-voting  stock  of  other  classification 
and  other  priorities  may  be  issued  at  tbe 
discretion  of  the  Board,  to  other  Investors. 

(g)  Tbe  by-laws  of  the  Bank  may  provide 
for  more  than  one  vote  on  the  basis  of : 

(1)  tbe  amount  of  Class  B  stock,  Class  C 
stock  or  both  classes  held,  with  such  limita- 
tions as  will  encourage  Investments  in  Class 
C  stock; 

(2)  the  amount  of  patronage  of  the  Bank; 
and 

(3)  number  of  members  in  the  cooperative. 
Such  by-laws  shall  avoid : 

(la)  voting  control  of  the  Bank  from  be- 
coming concentrated  with  the  larger 
affluent  or  smaller  less  affluent  organizations; 

(2a)  a  disproportionately  larger  vote  In 
one  or  more  classes  of  eligible  borrowers 
described  in  Section  105(e)  of  this  Act:  and 

(3a)  the  concentration  of  more  than  five 
percent  (6%)  of  tbe  total  voting  control  in 
any  one  Class  B  or  Class  C  stockholder. 

(h)  The  Bank  may  accept  non-ret\imable 
capital  contributions  on  which  no  Interest, 
dividend,  or  patronage  refund  shall  be  pay- 
able, from  associations,  foundations,  or  funds 
or  public  bodies  or  agencies  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board.  For  the  purpose  of  accept- 
ing such  contributions,  the  Bank  will  be  a 
governmental  unit  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  170(b)  (c)  (A)  (V)  of  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  10S4. 

(1)  After  payment  of  all  operating  expenses 
of  the  Bank,  including  interest  on  its  obliga- 
tions, and  after  setting  aside  appropriate 
funds  for  reserves  for  losses,  returns  on  Class 
A  stock  and  dividends  on  Class  C  stock,  the 
Bank  shall  annually  set  aside  the  remaining 
earnings  of  tbe  Bank  for  patrontige  refunds 
in  the  form  of  Class  B  or  C  stock  or  allocated 
surplus  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of 
the  Bank.  After  10  years  from  the  date  of 
issue  of  any  such  stock,  or  at  such  earlier 
time  as  all  the  Oovemment  held  stock  ia 
retired,  patronage  refunds  may  be  made  in 
cash,  or  partly  In  stock  and  partly  in  cash. 

Sxc.  107.  EuGisnJTT.  For  the  purpose  of 
all  titles  of  this  Act,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  an 
eligible  cooperative  Is: 

(a)  An  organization  chartered  or  operated 
on  a  cooperative,  not  for  profit  basis  for  pro- 
ducing or  fivnlsblng  goods,  services,  facili- 
ties or  financing,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
its  members  or  voting  stockholders  who  are 
ultimate  consumers,  or  a  legally  chartered 
entity  entirely  owned  and  controlled  by  such 
organization  or  organizations,  if  It — 

(1)  makes  such  goods  financing,  services, 
or  facilities  directly  or  Indirectly  available  to 
Its  members  or  voting  stockholders  on  a  not 
for  profit  basis; 

(2)  does  not  pay  dividends  on  voting  stock 
or  membership  capital  in  excess  of  such  per- 
centage per  annum  as  may  be  approved 
\mder  the  by-laws  of  the  Bank; 

(3)  provides  that  its  net  savings  shall  be 
allocated  or  distributed  to  member  patrons, 
or  to  all  patrons.  In  proportion  to  their  pa- 
tronage; or  shall  be  retained  for  the  actual  or 
potential  expansion  of  its  services  or  the  re- 
duction of  Its  charges  to  the  patrons,  or  for 
such  other  purpoees  as  may  be  authorized  by 
Its  membership  not  Inconsistent  with  its  not 
for  profit  character; 

(4)  makes  membership  available  on  a  vol- 
untary basU,  without  any  social,  political, 
racial  or  religious  discrimination,  to  all  per- 
sons who  can  nuOce  use  of  Its  services  and 
are  willing  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of 
membership,  subject  only  to  limitations 
under  i^xpllcable  Federal  or  State  laws  or 
regulations;  and 

(6)  restricts  Its  voting  control  to  members 
or  voting  stockholders  on  a  one  vote  per  per- 
son basis  In  the  case  of  primary  organiza- 
tions or  with  other  protections  to  ensure 
eoonomlo  democracy  in  the  case  of  organlza- 
tlrais  owned  by  groups  of  cooperatlvee. 
No  such  organisation  shall  be  Ineligible  be- 
cause It  also  produces,  markets,  or  furnishes 


goods,  services,  facilities  or  financing  for  Us 
members  as  primary  producers;  or 

(b)  Any  other  institution  chartered  or 
oppoaed  In  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  com- 
petitive market  forcee  or  to  reduce  the  price 
spread  between  producers  and  the  ultimate 
oonsxmiers  of  products  or  services.  If: 

(1)  Its  net  savings  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  either  the  ultimate  consumers  or  of  tbe 
primary  producers  of  goods,  facilities  and 
services,  rather  than  to  those  whoee  primary 
Interest  is  In  making  a  profit  from  the  mar- 
keting, processing,  handling  or  transporta- 
tion of  goods  or  In  making  a  profit  from  pro- 
viding services  to  ultimate  consumers  or 
primary  producers;  and 

(2)  Restricts  its  voting  control  to  mem- 
bers or  voting  stockholders  on  a  one  vote 
per  person  basis  In  the  case  of  primary  orga- 
nizations or  with  other  protections  to  en- 
sure economic  democracy  In  the  case  of  orga- 
nizations owned  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
groupe  of  self-help  organizations. 

The  dollar  volume  of  loans  made  by  the 
Bank  under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  total  lending  capacity  of 
the  Bank. 

(c)  Net  savings  as  used  in  this  section  Is 
the  remainder  of  gross  receipts  after  pay- 
ment of  operating  costs  and  other  obliga- 
tions, contributions  to  allowable  reserves, 
payment  of  any  dividends  permitted  \md« 
(a)  (2)  of  this  section,  and  after  making 
provision  for  such  separate  funds  as  may  be 
required  or  specifically  permitted  by  statue 
or  by  the  articles  of  incorporation  or  by  the 
by-laws  of  the  organization. 

(d)  An  eligible  cooperative  which  also  has 
been  determined  to  be  eligible  for  financial 
assistance  from  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Rural  ntllltles 
Cooperative  Finance  Corporation,  Riu^l  Tele- 
phone Bank,  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives  cr 
other  Institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
or  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion may  receive  the  aslstance  authorized  by 
this  Act  only  If  Its  requests  for  assistance 
from  any  such  source  or  sources  has  been 
rejected  or  denied.  However,  pursuant  to 
agreements  with  such  sources,  the  services  of 
the  Bank  may  be  made  available  to  such  orga- 
nizations without  such  prior  rejections  or 
denial. 

Sxc.  108.  Advisory  CoMMrrrxxs.  The  Board 
may  establish  and  appoint,  or  authorise 
stockholders  or  groups  of  stockholders  to 
elect,  advisory  committees  In  such  number, 
with  such  membership,  representing  such 
areas  of  the  country  or  such  classes  of  elig- 
ible organizations,  selected  In  such  manner 
and  for  such  terms  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Board  from  time  to  time  or  as  specified 
in  the  by-laws  of  the  Bank. 

Sec.  109.  Ankual  Mextinos.  The  Bank  shall 
hold  an  annual  meeting  of  its  stockholders. 
The  Board  may  Invite  other  eligible  orga- 
nizations to  attend  part  or  all  of  that  meet- 
ing. Adequate  advance  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be 
given  to  all  stockholders.  Borrowers  from  the 
Bank  shall  also  give  notice  of  the  meeting 
to  their  members,  who  shall  be  entitled  to 
attend.  At  such  meeting  the  Bank  shall  give 
a  full  report  of  Its  activities  during  tbe  year. 
Its  financial  condition  and  may  present  pro- 
poealB  for  future  action  and  other  matters  of 
general  concern  to  borrowers  and  organiza- 
tions eligible  to  borrow  from  the  Bank.  Mem- 
bers and  representatives  of  borrowers  may 
present  motions  or  resolutions  relating  to 
matters  within  the  scope  of  this  Act  and  may 
participate  In  the  discussion  thereof  and 
other  matters  on  the  agenda. 

Sxc.  110.  Borrowing  Authority,  (a)  The 
Bank  Is  authorized  to  obtain  funds  through 
the  public  or  private  sale  of  Its  bonds,  de- 
bentures, notes,  and  other  evidences  of  ln« 
debtedness.  Such  obligations  shall  be  issued 
at  such  times,  bear  Interest  at  such  rates, 
and  contain  such  terms  and  oondltlons  as 
the  Board  shaU  determine.  Unless  othsrwiM 
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provided  In  the  charter  of  any  regional  bank 
KUtborlzed  under  section  103  of  this  Act, 
the  bank  may  In  like  manner.  Join  vrlth  or 
act  for  any  such  regional  bank  In  obtaining 
funds  needed  by  such  bank:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  amount  of  such  obligations 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
20  times  the  paid  In  capital  and  surplus  of 
the  Bank,  or  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  obliga- 
tion with  a  regional  bank  or  banks  the  com- 
bined paid  In  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
banks  primarily  liable  on  such  obligations. 
Obligations  of  the  Bank  or  banks  shall  be 
lawful  Investments  and  may  be  accepted  as 
security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public 
funds. 

(b)  Any  Federally  or  State  chartered  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  mutual  savings 
bank  or  credit  union,  subject  to  regula- 
tions otherwise  applicable  thereto,  any  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank,  any  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  or  any  Institution 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System  may  buy  and  sell 
obligations  of  the  Bank  or  banks  issued 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  and  any 
FMeral  Reserve  bank  may  buy  and  sell  such 
obligations  to  the  same  extent  and  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  placed  upon  the 
purchase  and  sale  by  said  banks  of  State, 
county,  district,  and  municipal  bonds  under 
section  355  of  title  12  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Open 
Market  Committee. 

(c)  The  Bank  is  also  authorized,  but  not 
required,  and  only  so  long  as  any  of  Its  Class 
A  stock  la  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  Issue  its  obligations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  In  his  discretion  pur- 
chase any  such  obligations.  For  such  piupose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  any  securities  hereafter 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  now  or  hereafter  In  force,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  ex- 
tended to  include  such  purposes.  Each  pur- 
chase of  obligations  of  the  Bank  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  yield  a  rate  of  return  not 
less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consider- 
ation the  current  average  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturity.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  sell,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  he  shall  determine  any  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Bank  acquired  by  him 
under  this  subsection.  All  such  purchases 
and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^ 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  Statee. 

(d)  Ptirchases  and  sales  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  Included  in  the  totals 
of  the  budget  of  the  United  Statee  Oovern- 
ment  an*  shalL^  exempt  from  any  general 
limitation  Imposed  by  statute  on  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  of 
the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Bank  may  purchase  its  own  obli- 
gations and  obligations  of  any  regional  bank, 
and  may  provide  for  the  sale  of  any  such 
obligations  through  a  fiscal  agent  or  agents, 
by  negotiation,  offer,  bid,  syndicate  sale,  or 
otherwise,  and  may  deliver  such  obligations 
by  book  entry,  wire  transfer  or  such  other 
means  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  111.  LxNDiNO  Powxss.  (a)  The  Bank 
may  make  loans  and  commitments  for  loans 
under  this  subsection  (a)  to  any  organiza- 
tion determined  by  the  Bank  to  be  eligible 
under  the  provisions  of  section  107  of  this 
Act,  and  may  purchase  or  discount  obliga- 
tions of  its  members  from  such  organiza- 
tions if  the  Bank,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  persons,  entitles,  agencies,  or  Jurlsdio- 
tlons,  also  determines  that  the  applicant  baa 


or  will  have  a  sound  organizational  and 
financial  structure.  Income  In  excess  of  its 
operating  costs  and  assets  in  excess  of  Its 
obligations,  and  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
a  contlnxilng  demand  for  its  production, 
goods,  commodities  or  services,  or  the  use  ot 
its  facilities.  BO  that  the  loan  wUl  be  fully 
repayable  In  acccndance  with  its  terms  and 
conditions.  The  criteria  to  be  applied,  and 
the  factors  to  be  considered,  by  the  Bank  in 
Ttiftictng  loans,  loan  commitments,  purchases, 
discounts  and  guarantees  shall  be  stated  In 
rules  of  the  Bank  which  shall  be  published 
and  made  available  to  applicants  and,  upon 
request,  to  any  other  person  or  organiza- 
tion. 

(b)  Loans  imder  this  section  Shall  be  re- 
payable In  not  more  than  40  years  and,  ex- 
cept for  loans  with  final  due  date  not  longer 
than  5  years  from  the  date  of  the  loan,  shall 
be  amortized  as  to  principal  and  interest. 
In  setting  the  terms,  rates  and  charges,  it 
shall  be  the  objective  of  the  Bank  to  pro- 
vide the  type  of  credit  needed  by  eligible 
borrowers,  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost  on 
a  sound  business  basis,  talcing  Into  account 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  Bank,  necessary  re- 
serves and  expenses  of  the  Bank  and  the 
technical  and  other  assistance  attributable 
to  loans  under  this  section  made  available 
by  the  Bank.  The  loan  terms  may  provide  for 
Interest  rates  to  vary  from  time  to  time  dtu*- 
Ing  the  repayment  period  of  the  loan  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rates  being  charged  by  the 
Bank  for  new  loans  at  such  times.  Loans  un- 
der this  subsection  (b)  ina.j  Include  funds 
for  advance  by  the  borrower  to  its  members 
or  stockholders  under  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  the  by-laws  or  rules  of  the  Bank. 

(c)  The  Bank  may  provide  for  the  guar- 
antee of  loans  by  any  lending  agency,  up  to 
the  full  amount  thereof,  which  the  Bank 
might  otherwise  make  to  an  eligible  appli- 
cant, and  charge  lees  therefor.  The  Interest 
rate  on  such  loans  shall  be  the  amount 
agreed  upon  between  the  borrower  and  lend- 
er but  not  to  exceed  any  maximum  rate 
which  the  Board  of  the  Bank  may  establish 
from  time  to  time. 

As  used  in  this  title,  a  guaranteed  loan  is 
one  which  Is  made,  held,  and  serviced  by  a 
State  or  Federally  chartered  lending  agency 
and  which  is  gusiranteed  by  the  Bank.  A 
guaranteed  loan  and  the  contract  of  guar- 
antee thereof  shall  be  assignable  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  the  contract  of  guarantee  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Bank.  The  guar- 
antee shall  be  uncontestable,  except  for 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  which  the 
holder  had  actual  knowledge  at  the  time 
he  acquired  the  loan.  The  Bank  in  lieu  of  re- 
quiring such  lender  to  service  such  guar- 
anteed loan  until  final  maturity  or  liquida- 
tion, may  purchase  the  loan  for  the  balance 
of  the  principal  and  accrued  interest  thereon 
without  penalty.  If  It  determines  that  ( 1 )  the 
liquidation  loan  would  resxUt  in  the  Insol- 
vency of  the  borrower  or  deprive  the  borrower 
of  assets  essential  to  Its  continued  opera- 
tion and  (2)  that  the  loan  will  be  repayable 
with  revision  of  the  loan  rates,  terms,  or 
payment  periods  or  other  conditions  not  In- 
consistent with  loans  made  by  the  Bank 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  Act,  which  re- 
visions the  lender  or  other  holder  of  such 
guaranteed  loan  is  unwilling  to  make. 

(d)  The  loans  made  or  guaranteed  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  Included  in  the 
totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  and  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
general  limitations  imposed  by  statute  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  (budget  out- 
lays) of  the  United  States. 

TTTLB  n — SBLF-HKLP  DKVKLOPMKNT 
FUND 

Sxc.  201.  Creation  and  Operation  of  Self- 
Help  Development  Fund.  There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished In  the  Treasiiry  a  fund  known  as 
the  Consumer  Cooperative  Self -Help  Develop- 
ment Fund,  hereinafter  called  "the  Fund". 


There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  funds  not  otherwise  appropriated  the 
sum  of  •250,000.000  which  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Fund.  The  Fund  shall  be  used  by  the 
Consumer  Cooperative  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration as  authorized  in  Section  202  of  this 
Act.  Any  collections  under  agreements  piu"- 
suant  to  SecUon  202  and  any  grants  which 
may  be  received  for  the  pxirpoeee  of  that 
section  shall  be  separately  accounted  for  and 
ahall  be  available  for  appropriation  to  the 
Fund.  To  be  effective  such  ^proprlatlons 
Bho\Ud  provide  a  working  margin  of  not  less 
than  $50,000,000.  Any  moneys  in  the  Fund 
not  Immediately  needed  by  the  Administra- 
tion may  be  invested  by  the  Administration 
In  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
agency  thereof  or  In  liquid  obligations  in- 
siued  by  such  agency  and  the  earnings  from 
such  Investments  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Fund.  

SkC.    202.    CAl»rrAL   INVXSTMXNTS    AND    IlTTXa- 

EST  suppi-xMXNTS.  (s)  The  Administration 
may  make  a  capital  Investment  advance  out 
of  the  Fund  to  any  eligible  cooperative.  In 
conjunction  with  or  without  a  loan  If  the 
Administration  determines  that — 

(1)  the  applicant's  Initial  or  supplemental 
capital  requirements  exceed  Its  ability  to  ob- 
tain such  capital  through  a  loan  under  Sec- 
tion 111  or  from  other  sources;  or 

(2)  the  membership  of  the  applicant  Is, 
or  will  consist,  substantially  of  low-Income 
persons,  as  determined  by  the  Board,  or  the 
applicant  proposes  to  undertake  to  provide 
specialized  goods,  services  or  facilities  to 
serve  the  needs; 

(3)  If,  under  either  Items  (1)  or  (2)  above, 
the  criteria  tar  a  loan  \inder  Section  111 
cannot  be  met  because  of  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient capital  to  Initiate  the  proposed  under- 
taking, and  the  applicant  presents  a  plan 
which  the  Administration  determines  will 
ptermit  the  replacement  of  a  capital  Invest- 
ment advance  out  of  member  equities  within 
a  period  not  to  exceed  30  years. 

(b)  The  Administration  may  make  ad- 
vances out  of  the  Fund  in  the  natiue  of  In- 
terest supplements  or  credits  to  an  eligible 
cooi>erative  applicant  which  the  Administra- 
tion determines  cannot  meet  the  criteria 
for  a  loan  under  Section  111  of  this  Act  by 
reason  of  deficiency  of  income  from  the  sale 
of  goods  or  services  to  or  the  use  of  facilities 
by  its  members  or  groups  of  persons  of  low 
Income,  provided  that  such  advances  will  not 
exceed  that  part  of  the  Interest  rate  or  in- 
debtedness of  such  applicant  to  the  Admin- 
istration, Bank  or  other  creditors  which  ex- 
ceeds five  percent  (5%)  per  annum  for  any 
year  In  which  the  net  Income  of  the  organi- 
zation Is  insufficient  to  meet  scheduled  in- 
terest payments. 

(c)  The  Administration  may  provide  a 
special  Interest  rate  to  any  eligible  coopera- 
tive which  meets  the  requirement  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Section  202.  Such 
special  Interest  rate  shall  be  calculated  with- 
out including  the  cost  to  the  Fund  of  assist- 
ance provided  to  the  applicant  under  Title 
m  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Administration  may  transfer  from 
the  Fund  to  its  operating  funds  account  sums 
equal  to  the  interest  supplements  or  credits 
under  subsection  (b)  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  assistance  furnished  or  provided  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

Sxc.  203.  SXPARATX  OPKXATIOKS  AND  KXPOXTS. 

The  operations  of  the  Administration  and  the 
Bank  and  the  condition  of  the  Fund  under 
Title  n  shall  be  accounted  for  and  reported 
separately  from  the  operations  and  funding 
of  assistance  under  Title  I  and  assmtance 
\mder  Title  m  of  this  Act. 

TITliB  m — OOOPKRATIVE  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCB 

Sxc.  801.  OaOAITBATIOltAL  ASBISTAKCS. — ^TlM 

Cooperative  Bank  and  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, or,  If  authorized  by  that  Admlnlstr»- 
tlon,  the  Bank,  through  such  organizational 
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<UTlaV>n  u  th*  Bo«rd  (totormlnes,  ahall  make 
•▼Bllabto  Information  and  services  ooncem- 
Ing  tb*  organization  or  reorganization  of  co- 
operatlTM  to  best  achieve  the  objeettves  of 
this  Act  and  to  best  provide  the  means 
through  which  varloua  types  of  goods,  serv- 
loes  and  facilities  can  be  made  available  to 
members  and  patrons.  The  Administration  or 
the  Bank  may  enter  Into  cooperative  agree- 
ment*  wltti  oOmt  agandes  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments,  colleges  and  unlver- 
■tttas,  or  other  cooperatiTe,  nonprofit  organi- 
sations or  foundations  for  the  development 
and  dlMemlnatlon  of  such  Information,  and 
•enriees  daaerlbed  in  this  title.  The  Admin- 
istration may  make  or  accept  grants  or  trans- 
fer of  funds  for  such  purposes. 

Sac.  SOS.  IxvmnuTXOM's  ams  Sravxra. — 
The  Administration  or  the  Bank  may  under- 
take inrastlgatlons  of  new  types  of  services 
which  can  more  effectively  be  provided 
ttmmgh  cooperative  not-for-profit  organlsa- 
tlons  and  make  surveys  of  areas  where  the 
Inereaaed  use  of  such  organisations  wUl  con- 
trlbDte  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
community. 

_  Sac.  303.  PnfANcuL  Ahaltsis  amb  Maskxt 
StmvBTB. — ^The  Administration  or  the  Bank 
may,  at  the  request  of  any  eligible  coopera- 
tive, provide  a  financial  analysis  of  the  appli- 
cant's capital  structure  and  needs  and  its  cost 
of  operatton,  survey  the  market  for  the  goods 
or  services  the  cooperative  makes  or  desires  to 
make  available  to  Its  members  or  patrons  or 
the  users  of  its  faculties. 

8ac.  804.  DnacToe  amd  AlANAonacMT 
TaAJKiNo  AMD  AosiSTAirci.— The  Administra- 
tion or  the  Bank  shall  develop  and  make 
avaUable.  alone  or  In  concert  with  other 
organizations,  a  program  for  training  direc- 
tors and  staff  of  eligible  cooperatives  to  Im- 
prove their  understanding  of  their  responsi- 
bilities; the  problems  of  and  solution  for 
effective  and  efficient  operation  of  their  or- 
ganizations or  of  cooperatives  in  general;  and 
may,  by  any  means  it  deems  appropriate, 
conduct  membership  studies,  provide  educa- 
tion programs,  and  programs  for  informing 
consumers  and  the  general  public  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  cooperative  action.  Management 
supervision,  review,  and  consultations  shall 
be  avaUable  tnan  the  Administration  or  Bank 
to  any  eligible  cooperative. 

Sac.  306.  AppBCvaiATioNs. — There  are  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  to  the  Adminis- 
tration such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  this  title  m. 

Sac.  308.  Faas  roa  Saavicas.— The  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Bank  may  make  the  services 
under  this  title  m  avaiUble  for  such  fees 
as  it  may  eatabUsh,  not  exceeding  the  cost 
thereof:  Provided,  however,  that  such  services 
as  the  Administration  or  Bank  may  deter- 
mine may  be  made  avaUable  without  charge 
to  eligible  cooperatives  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  services  or  on  ability  to  pay. 
Any  fees  coUected  shall  be  accounted  for 
separately  and  available  for  appropriation  for 
expenses  of  the  Bank. 

TTCIiB  IV— TH«  OOOPKRATIVK  BANK  AND 
AB8I8TAWCE  ADMINISTaATION  AND 
OKMKRAL  PROVISIONS 

Sac.  401.  Creation.  Functions  and  Powers 
of  the  Administration.  There  Is  hereby 
cn^itad,  as  an  independent  agency  of  the 
United  Btetes  in  the  Ksecutlve  Branch,  the 
Cooperative  Bank  and  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, herein  caDed  the  Administration. 
whlA  BhaU  consist  of  a  Board  of  five  mem- 
bm  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  atfUoe  and  eonaent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Cni^maa.  as  daalgnat«l  by  the  President, 
;^.  not  bold  any  Federal  office  except  as 
provided  in  this  Act,  and  shaU  act  as  the 
chief  smeutive  of  the  Adndnlstratkm.  The 
other  four  members  abaU  be  chosen,  one 
for  his  expartanca  In  finance,  one  for  his 
axparlenee  in  oooparative  orgsnlzatlons  and 
•cttvltiaa.  one  for  his  eq^erience  with  ooop- 
•ratlvaa  having  a  predominance  of  low  In- 


come members,  and  one  representative  of 
the  genual  public.  The  terms  of  the  Members 
of  the  Board  shaU  be  for  periods  not  to  ex- 
oeed  five  (5)  years  on  a  staggered  basis. 
Appointments  for  succeeslve  terms  shaU  be 
made  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tlM  Senate.  Kicept  for  the  Chairman,  no 
member  shaU  serve  more  than  two  (3)  con- 
secutive terms.  No  more  than  three  (3) 
Members  of  the  Board  may  be  of  any  one 
major  political  party.  The  Chairman  i«>i»ii 
receive  compensation  at  an  annual  rate  at 
Level  in  of  the  Executive  Pay  Act,  as 
amended  (6  VS.C.  5811),  and  the  other  four 
members  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  per 
diem  rate  not  to  exceed  the  tn^rtmum  sched- 
uled rate  of  the  general  schedule,  as  adjusted 
ttom  time  to  time,  pursuant  to  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  to  actual 
expenses  and  subsistence  while  on  business 
of  the  Administration. 

(b)  FuMCTioirs  AKD  RxspoNBiBiLmzs.  The 
Administration  shall,  by  policy  guidelines, 
directives,  determinations  (promulgated  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  6  U.S.C. 
i  663)  audits  and  examinations,  assure  that 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  are  carried  out 
and  that  a  proper  balance  Is  maintained  be- 
tween assistance  made  available  to  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  cooperatives  described  In  Sec- 
tion 106  and  the  assistance  under  Title  I 
and  under  Title  n  of  this  Act.  The  Admin- 
istration shall  be  primarily  responsible  for 
audits  and  examinations  and  for  the  activi- 
ties authorized  In  Titles  n  and  HI  of  this 
Act.  but  may  delegate  to  the  Bank  such  re- 
sponsibility or  functions  as  the  Board  of  the 
Administration  determines  can  effectively  be 
carried  out  by  the  Bank.  It  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  operations  of  the  Bank 
with  aU  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  whose  responsibili- 
ties Include  matters  within  the  objectives 
and  authorizations  of  this  Act.  The  by-laws 
^  the  Bank  and  the  general  poUcles  of  the 
Bank  Board  shall  be  subject  to  review  and 
comment  to  the  Congress  by  the  Board  of 
the  Administration.  With  the  consent  of 
that  Administration,  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees thereof  may  be  utilized  by  the  Bank 
on  a  relmburseable  basis. 

(c)  Board  Mxttings.  The  Board  shall  meet 
at  the  caU  of  the  Chairman  or  upon  Joint 
request  of  the  other  four  members  or  on 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  the  Bank, 
but  not  less  frequently  than  quarterly. 

(d)  Powns  OF  THE  Chahiman.  The  Chair- 
man shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Administration  and  shall  carry  out  the 
policies  established  by  the  Board. 

The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
deputies  not  to  exceed  6,  the  functions  and 
responslbUlties  of  which  shall  respectively 
concern  the  operations  of  the  Bank,  opera- 
tions under  Titles  n  and  HI  of  this  Act  ad- 
ministration of  the  agency,  and  examination 
and  audit.  The  deputies  shall  receive  com- 
PWisatlon  at  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
schedule  rate  of  the  general  schedule,  as  ad- 
Justed  from  time  to  Ume,  pursuant  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1049,  as  amended. 

The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  establish 
and  fix  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  divi- 
sions, appoint  such  other  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  efficient  functioning 
of  the  Administration  and  adopt  a  seal  for 
the  Administration,  which  shall  be  JudlclaUv 
noted.  ' 

Sac.  402.  Examination  and  audit.  UntU 
the  stock  of  the  Bank  held  by  the  United 
States  has  been  fully  retired,  the  operations 
of  the  Bank  shaU  be  examined  imder  the 
direction  of  a  chief  Administration  examiner. 
Thereafter  with  the  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
tration the  Bank  shall  be  audited  by  Inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountants  certi- 
fied by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State, 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards.  The  Bank  may  request  or  the 
Administration  may  require  the  examina- 
tion or  audit  of  bmrowers  from  the  Bank 


or  the  use  of  funds  of  the  Bank  or  the 
Administration  under  contracts  or  agree- 
ments entered  Into  under  this  Act.  The  scope, 
extent  and  findings  of  such  audits  and  exam- 
inations shall  not  be  modified  or  limited  con- 
trary to  the  professional  recommendations  of 
the  chief  examiner.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  examiners  of  the  Administration  shaU 
be  subject  to  the  same  requirements,  respon- 
slbUlties and  penalties  as  are  applicable  to 
examiners  under  the  National  Bank  Act,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  and  other  provisions  of  law  and 
ShaU  have  the  same  powers  and  prlvUeges  as 
are  vested  in  such  examiners  by  law. 

Sec.  403.  ExPBNDrmaEs.  The  Administration 
may,  within  the  limits  of  funds  avaUable 
therefor,  make  necessary  expenditures  for 
personnel  services  and  rent  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  elsewhere;  contract  steno- 
graphic reporting  services;  purchase  and 
exchange  law  books,  books  of  reference,  pe- 
riodicals, and  newspapers;  pay  expenses  of 
attendance  at  meetings  and  conferences;  pur- 
chase, operate  and  maintain  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  elsewhere  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  and  other  vehicles;  provide  for  or 
purchase  printing,  binding,  and  such  other 
facilities  and  services,  including  temporary 
emplojrment  by  contract  or  otherwise,  as  It 
may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary  for 
the  proper  administration  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  404.  Taxation.  UntU  the  stock  of  the 
Bank  held  by  the  United  States  has  been 
fully  retired,  but  not  thereafter,  the  Bank, 
including  its  franchise,  capital,  reserves,  sur- 
plus, mortgages,  or  other  security  holdings 
and  Income  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  by  any  territory  or  possession  there- 
of, or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality  or 
local  taxing  authority,  but  any  real  prop- 
erty held  by  the  Bank  shall  be  subject  to 
any  State,  county,  municipal  or  local  taxa- 
tion to  the  same  etxent  according  to  its  value 
as  other  real  property  is  taxed. 

Sec.  406.  Qttabters  and  Space.  Until  all  of 
the  stock  of  the  Bank  held  by  the  United 
States  has  been  fuUy  retired,  ^ace  for  the 
principal  office  of  the  Bank  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Administration  and  space  for 
any  regional  bank  or  other  offices  of  the 
Bank  shall  be  provided  by  the  C3eneral  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Thereafter  the  Bank 
may  lease,  construct  or  own  quarters  and 
provide  for  the  space  requirements  of  Its 
principal  offices,  regional  banks  and  other 
offices. 

Sec.  406.  Reports  to  Congress.  The  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Board  of  the  Bank  shaU 
annually  report  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the 
Administration  and  on  the  Bank's  capital, 
operations,  financial  condition,  the  self-help 
develc^ment  fund,  and  programs  undertake!) 
or  proposed  under  Title  ni,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  needed  to  Im- 
prove Its  services. 

Sec.  407.  Appropriations.  In  addition  to 
appropriations  speclflcaUy  authorized  in  this 
Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  from  time  to  time 
by  annual  appropriation  to  the  Administra- 
tion or  the  Bank  or  other  agency  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  408.  Appeals.  If  an  application  for  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  is  denied  in  whole  or 
m  part,  the  apollcant  shall  be  informed 
promptly  in  writing  of  the  reasons  for  the 
denial  or  restriction.  Any  applicant  for  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  receiving  notice  of 
denial  or  restriction  of  the  application  may 
within  30  days  of  receipt  of  such  notice,  re- 
quest the  Bank  Board  to  review  the  applica- 
tion and  notice  of  denial  or  restriction  for 
a  determination  of  whether  the  action  of  the 
Bank  was  correcUy  within  the  terms  of  the 
Act.  the  regulations  and  the  policy  of  the 
Board.   The   Board   shaU   consider   the   re- 
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Quest  for  review  at  its  next  meeting  and 
JrompUy  inform  the  i^ipUoant  of  Ito  deter- 
mination and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Similarly,  after  conq>lying  with  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  if  the  applicant  has  rea- 
KMjs  to  believe  that  the  determlnatton  of 
the  Board  Incorrectly  interpreted  or  applied 
the  law,  the  regulations  or  the  policy  appli- 
cable to  the  matter  or  faUed  to  consider  per- 
tinent facts  which  the  ^pUcant  had  pre- 
sented to  the  Bank  or  the  Board,  the  i^pll- 
cant  may,  within  30  days  of  receipt  of  notice 
of  the  Board's  determination  request  review 
of  the  matter  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Co- 
operative Bank  and  Assistance  Administra- 
tion who  ShaU  promptly  review  the  matter, 
make  a  determination  and  Inform  the  appli- 
cant and  other  parties  Involved  in  writing  of 
his  determination  and  the  reason  therefor. 

Sbc.  409.  CoNixicT  or  intebxst.  Each  Board 
established  under  this  Act  shaU  adopt  and 
pubUsh  its  own  Confilct  of  Interest  rules 
which  ShaU  be  no  less  stringent  in  effect 
than  the  Federal  Executive  Conflict  of  Inter- 
est rtUes  contained  in  Executive  Order 
No.  11232  In  prohibiting  participation  or  ac- 
tion or  the  use  of  inside  Information  for  per- 
sonal advantage  on  any  matter  involving  a 
corporation,  trust,  partnership,  or  coopera- 
tive oifeanlzation,  in  which  a  board  member, 
officer,  or  employee  holds  a  substantial  finan- 
cial Interest  or  holds  a  position  as  board 
member  or  senior  officer,  the  activities  of 
which  organization  might  be  relevant  to,  be 
competitive  with,  or  be  inconsistent  with  the 
objectives  of  any  bank  created  under  this 
Act. 

These  rules  shall  require: 

(1)  each  nominee  for  elected  membership 
on  any  Board  established  under  this  Act  to 
make  public  and  lUe  with  the  election  offi- 
cial before  the  date  of  election  a  statement 
of  his  financial  Interest  and  position,  if  any, 
in  such  organizations. 

(2)  each  senior  executive  officer,  appointed 
member  of  a  board,  or  advisory  committee 
to  file  with  the  appointing  officer,  before 
entering  that  office,  a  statement  of  his  finan- 
cial interest  and  position,  if  any.  In  such  or- 
ganizations, which  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  in- 
spection upon  request. 

Sec.  410.  Amendments  to  Existing  Law. — 
(a)  Section  201  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  TT.S.C. 
856),  Is  amended  by  striking  "and"  before 
(9)  and  by  inserting  "and,  (10)  The  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank"  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
867),  Is  amended  by  strUclng  "or"  before 
"the  Federal  Land  Banks"  and  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "the  Federal  Land  Banks"  a 
comma  and  the  words  "or  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  Section  303  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  VS.C. 
868(d)),  is  amended  by  inserting  "The  Na- 
tional Consumer  Bank,"  immediately  before 
the  "Rural  Telephone  Bank". 

(d)  The  Executive  Schedule  of  basic  pay 
(6  UB.C.  6311-6317),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  in  positions  at  level 
m  the  additional  poeltlon  "(60)  Chairman. 
Cooperative  Bank  and  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration." (6  VB.C.  8314). 

Sec.  411.  Separabilitt. — If  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  in  any  circumstances,  is  held 
Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons or  in  other  circumstances  shall  not  be 
sffected  thereby. 


An  Explanation  of  the  Proposed  National 
Consumer  Cooperativx  Bank 
Purpose.— The  proposed  bUI  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 


to  provide  non-farm  cooperatives  with  access 
to  comparable  sources  of  financing,  technical 
assistance,  emd  counsel  that  have  been  pro- 
vided to,  and  have  accounted  for  much  of 
the  success  of  rxiral  and  farm  cooperatives 
for  nearly  a  half -century. 

Why  needed? — Consumers  generaUy  do  not 
have  avaUable  to  them  the  means  by  which 
rural  Americans  have  participated  in  private 
enterprise  by  providing  for  themselves  high 
quaUty  goods,  faculties  and  services  at  rea- 
sonable costs  through  their  own  user-owned 
cooperatives.  This  proposal  la  aimed  at  clos- 
ing the  gaps  in  financing  avaUable  to  con- 
sumer cooperatives  on  a  sound,  businesslike 
basis  as  a  means  of  making  it  possible  for 
more  people  to  help  themselves  rather  than 
relying  to  a  growing  extent  on  the  Federal 
government  for  assistance  In  solving  their 
problems. 

Proven  Concept. — ^The  proposed  National 
Consvuner  Cooperative  Bank  draws  heavUy  on 
the  principles  proven  highly  successful  in  the 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  and  by  the 
rural  electric  and  telephone  cooperatives. 

Capitalization. — ^The  Bank  would  be  start- 
ed initially  with  seed  capital  Invested  In  the 
form  of  preferred  stock  by  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment. But  like  the  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
System,  this  capital  would  be  replaced  grad- 
uaUy  by  private  capital  from  its  borrowers 
as  this  organization  gets  Its  feet  on  the 
ground  and  moves  ahead.  Its  loans  would 
be  on  a  sound  basis.  The  Bank  would  serve  as 
a  lending  Institution  for  cooperatives  not 
able  to  qualify  for  loans  through  existing  co- 
operative financing  organizations.  It  would 
make  sound  loans  for  consumer  goods,  hous- 
ing, health,  credit  and  other  consumer  co- 
ops. The  Bank  would  obtain  its  loan  funds 
for  cooperatives  from  the  private  investors, 
not  from  the  Treasury.  The  budget  Implica- 
tions are  estimated  at  86.5  mlUlon  for  annual 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Cooperative 
Bank  and  Assistance  Administration  and 
start-up  costs  of  $260  mUlion  for  the  creation 
of  a  Self -Help  Development  Fund.  Following 
the  pattern  of  recent  Congressional  action 
on  similar  financing  legislation  the  invest- 
ment in  stock  by  the  U.^  Treasury  and  the 
loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  would 
be  exempt  from  the  total  of  the  Federal 
budget  as  a  mixed-ownership  government 
corporation. 

Organization. — ^At  the  outset,  a  Board 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
would  Include  seven  Cabinet  or  other  officers 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  six 
representatives  of  cooperatives.  As  the  gov- 
ernment capital  Is  replaced  by  co-op  capital, 
an  increaeing  percentage  of  the  Board,  and 
eventually  a  strong  majority  would  be  from 
cooperative  users  of  the  Bank. 

PubHc  Interest  Supervised.— The  Bank 
would  be  supervised  and  examined  by  a  Co- 
operative Bank  and  Assistance  Administra- 
tion which  would  also  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  consultation  to  consumer  co- 
operatives. This  Administration  would  report 
to  the  public  and  to  the  Congress  on  the 
operations  and  activities  of  the  Bank.  This 
Administration  would  also  administer  a  $260 
million  Self-Help  Development  Fund  to  make 
equity  Investments  In  new  cooperatives  and 
others  serving  low-Income  famUles.  These 
Investmenta  would  be  repaid  to  the  Fund  by 
the  cooperatives. 

Helping  People  Help  Themselves— Alterna- 
tive to  Bigger  Gooemwient.— With  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  adequate  financing  plus  competent 
technical  assistance,  increasing  numbers  of 
people  can  build  a  larger  number  of  effective 
cooperatives  to  solve  many  of  their  own  prob- 
lems. As  a  result  America  would  have  a  broad- 
er based,  more  competitive,  more  effective 
private  enterprise  system.  This  would  reduce 
the  overaU  demand  for  a  reliance  upon  costly 
government  regulation  and  government  aid 
programs. 
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The  purpose  of  this  bUl,  Sec.  2,  U  to  creata 
a  financial  organization  for  consumer- 
oriented  cooperatives  so  as  to  enhance  com- 
petition and  thereby  reduce  the  spread  be- 
tween production  costs  and  consumer  prices, 
and  to  minimize  the  Impact  of  infiatlon  and 
receeslon.  This  purpose  would  be  accom- 
plished through  the  additional  capitaliza- 
tion and  financing  of  nonprofit  cooperative 
organizations,  and  with  technical  advice  or 
assistance  to  be  furnished  through  the 
specialised  credit  and  other  services  of  the 
Consumer  Coc^erative  Bank. 

Section  102  charters  the  bank  as  a  mixed 
ownership  government  corporation  to  op- 
erate as  an  InstrumentaUty  of  the  United 
States.  The  general  otojectives  of  the  bank 
wUl  be  to  encourage  the  development  of  new 
and  existing  consumer  cooperatives,  which 
wlU  result  in  a  broadly  based  ownership  and 
control  of  the  bank,  foster  increased  member 
participation  In  the  affairs  of  borrowers  from 
the  bank  and  other  eligible  organizations, 
make  possible  the  distribution  of  net  savings 
from  its  operation  to  Its  stockholders  and 
through  them  to  their  consuming  patrons, 
as  well  as  making  avaUable  quality  goods 
and  services  to  consumers  at  reasonable 
costs. 

WhUe  only  a  single  bank  Is  chartered  inl- 
tlaUy,  after  seven  years,  as  the  need  devel- 
ops, not  more  than  twelve  additional  banks 
can  be  chartered  to  serve  eligible  coopera- 
tives In  geographic  regions  or  to  serve  par- 
ticular classes  of  cooperatives.  This  plan  has 
the  advantage  of  keeping  initial  costs  low 
and  permitting  expansion  and  specialization 
compatible  with  the  needs  and  growth  of 
the  b<mk.   (Sec.  103) 

The  activities  of  the  central  bank  would 
be  exercised  vmder  the  policies  of  a  13-inem- 
ber  board  of  directors  and  the  public  super- 
vision is  through  a  Cooperative  Bank  and 
Assistance  Administration,  the  purposee  and 
functions  of  which  are  more  fiUly  described 
In  Title  IV.  At  the  outset,  the  board  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  wlU  In- 
clude seven  cabinet  or  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  and  six  non-Federal  employee 
members  as  provided  in  Sec.  106.  It  is  en- 
visioned that  most  of  the  initial  stock  wlU 
be  subacrtbed  by  the  Treasury  and  the  serr- 
ices  of  the  bank  wlU  be  supplementary  to 
many    existing    Federal    programs.    As    the 
borrower's    holdings    of    stock    increase    to 
eventual    majority    ownership,    appointive 
board  members  wlU  be  replaced  by  democrat- 
IcaUy  elected   borrower   represenUtlves.   To 
assure  that  aU  types  of  eligible  cooperaUvss 
are  given  fair  representation  on  the  board, 
nominees    and    subsequent    elections    wiU 
divide  membership  among  cooperatives  for 
housing,  consumer  goods,  consumer  servloea, 
financing,  low-income  members,  and  other 
cooperatives.  The  chairman  of  the  supervis- 
ing agency  will  continue  as  the  only  govern- 
ment board  member  after  the  cooperatives 
own  61  percent  of  the  stock  in  the  central 
bank. 

The  regional  bank  boards  of  seven  mem- 
bers wUl  InitlaUy  be  appointed  by  chairman 
of  the  supervising  agency  from  among  the 
same  groups  of  cooperatives  and  one  at -large 
member.  After  two  years,  the  groups  would 
elect  their  represenUtlves  on  the  board. 

The  regional  banks  would  be  capltallaed 
by  borrower  stock  subscription,  investment 
stock  sale,  and  perhaps  by  preferred  stock 
subscripUon  by  the  central  bank. 

After  the  creation  of  a  regional  bank,  loans 
originating  in  its  territory  would  be  made  by 
It,  except  as  the  regional  bank  requests  cen- 
tral bank  participation. 

Local  organizations  of  eligible  cooperatives 
could  be  utUlzed  for  processing  and  servicing 
regional  bank  loans. 
The  corporate  powers  of  the  banks  are 
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•numermtsd  in  8«c.  104.  The  IlBted  powers 
pxx>Tld«  «U  thoae  corporate  authorizations 
tboagbt  to  be  neoeaaary  or  appropriate  tar 
thim  type  of  nnanelal  Instltotlon. 

Sec.  106  aothorlaea  the  purohaw  by  the 
Vnltad  States  of  9380,000,000  per  year  for 
four  years  of  preferred  Claas  A  stock  of  the 
central  bank.  Claasea  B  and  C  stock  wlU  be 
Issued  to  eligible  oooperatlre  borrowers  and 
organisations  controlled  by  such  borrowers. 
The  amount  of  such  required  stock  holdings 
U  left  for  by-law  or  board  determination, 
between  the  minimum  of  one  share  of  voting 
stock  and  an  amount  not  exceeding  10  per- 
cent of  the  faoe  of  the  loan.  This  flexlbUlty 
was  found  necessary  in  the  modernization  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Institutions  in  order  to  pro- 
vide necessary  leverage  for  funding  their 
lending  operatloDS. 

Investment  stock  and  other  capital  con- 
tributions may  also  be  Issued  to  investors 
who  are  not  eligible  btxrowers.  Such  means 
will  more  rapidly  permit  retirement  of  gov- 
■mment  held  stock. 

Treasury  held  stock  will  be  entlUed  to  a 
two  percent  return  and  when  a  reasonable 
araotint  of  capital  has  been  accumulated,  it 
will  be  retired  as  borrower  held  stock  is 
Issued.  The  net  earnings  of  the  bank  will  be 
allocated  or  distributed  in  stock,  as  patron- 
age refunds  to  borrowers. 

Subject  to  limitations  which  will  assure 
that  the  services  of  the  bank  will  be  sup- 
plementary to  and  not  in  competition  with 
existing  FederaUy  assisted  credit  sources, 
such  as  the  Farm  Credit  institutions,  eligi- 
bility will  be  determined  under  qualillca- 
tloos  described  in  Sec.  107.  Corporations 
chartered  or  operated  on  a  cooperative  not 
for  profit  basis  will  generally  be  eligible. 

ai  order  to  assure  that  the  needs  of  eligible 
borrowers  are  fully  considered  by  the  banks, 
provision  is  made  In  Sec.  108  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  advisory  committees  familiar  with 
their  needs  amd  problems. 

Under  Sec.  110  funds  for  the  lending  op- 
erations of  the  central  bank  would  be  ob- 
tained prlmarUy  through  the  issue  and  sale 
of  bonds  or  debentures  and  other  obll(?ations 
In  the  private  Investment  markets  and  to 
financial  institutions,  but  not  exceeding  a 
ratio  of  30  to  1  against  paid-in  capital  and 
surplus.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could 
purchase  such  obligations  at  his  discretion. 
This  authority  might  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  operations  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  to  avoid  critical  congestion  of  the 
"agency"  market.  Under  Sec.  104(d)  (2),  un- 
til a  regional  bank  has  enough  paid-in  capi- 
tal to  Justify  the  saA  of  Its  bonds  or  deben- 
tures, it  would  discount  loans  made  by  it  to 
M»  central  bank.  Such  discounted  locins 
would  support  additional  sale  of  central  bank 
obligations. 

Sec.  Ill  describes  the  lending  objectives 
and  general  criteria  for  loans  which  will  con- 
■tttute  the  major  activities  of  the  banks. 
Forly.year.  fully  repayable  loans  to  provide 
the  borrower  with  the  type  of  credit  needed 
at  the  lowest  reasonable  costs  on  a  sound 
business  baste  may  be  coupled  with  techni- 
cal assistance.  In  order  to  mazlmiise  the  use 
of  other  available  sources  of  credit  usable 
by  cooperatives,  loana  made  by  other  finan- 
cial Institutions  may  be  guaranteed  by  the 
bank. 

Title  H  provides  the  means  through  which 
co<^>eratlves  made  up  of,  or  rendering  serv- 
ices to,  low-Income  persons  or  groups  can 
•oqulre  goods,  services  and  facilities  neces- 
mrj  to  maintaining  their  health  and  Income 
producing  capacity  within  their  economic 
means. 

Sec.  901  creates  a  Consumer  Cooperative 
Sdf-Halp  Development  Fund  for  which  orig- 
inal approprUtlons  of  «3SO.000,000  are  au- 
tlMrtaed. 

As  provided  In  See.  aoa.  the  Self-Help  De- 
Telopmant  Fund  would  be  used  by  the  Caa- 
•onier  Cooperative  Aastetanoe  Administra- 
tion for  InvsstmenU  In  the  capital  struc- 


ture, supplementary  interest  credits  or  pay- 
ments, or  special  low  rate  interest  terms, 
thereby  aiding  low  income  and  undercapi- 
talized cooperative  organizations  to  serve 
their  low-income  members  or  patrons.  The 
Fund,  by  supplying  supplemental  equity 
capital  to  such  cooperatives  under  a  long 
term  plan  for  its  retirement,  would  be  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  many  such  cooperatives 
to  progressively  qualify  for  obtaining  sound 
loans  from  the  banks  under  Sec.  111.  Collec- 
tions from  such  Investments  would  be  de- 
posited in  the  Fund  for  reappropriatlon  for 
its  purposes.  This  approach  has  proven  to 
be  a  cost  effective  method  of  bolstering  the 
purchasing  power  of  low-income  groups.  Sec. 
203  provides  that  operations  and  accounting 
under  Title  II  would  be  kept  separate  from 
the  Title  I  regular  loan  and  gxiarantee  op- 
erations of  the  bank  and  Title  III  technical 
assistance. 

Cooperative  undertakings  which  have  not 
succeeded  can  usually  be  identified  with  in- 
sufflcient  knowledge  of  organizational  prob- 
lems; lack  of  understanding  of  how  best  to 
obtain  maximum  benefits  through  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  cooperative;  ambitious  but 
unverified  appraisal  and  survey  of  the  mar- 
ket; and  lack  of  experience  or  training  in 
the  responsibilities,  functions,  and  activities 
of  boards  of  directors  and  managers.  Title 
in,  Sees.  301-304,  would  authorize  the  banks 
and  the  supervising  Administration  to  pro- 
vide these  types  of  technical  assistance,  inde- 
pendently, or  in  concert  with  educational 
institutions,  foundations  and  other  agencies- 
The  costs  of  this  technical  assistance  would 
be  borne,  in  appropriate  part,  by  inclusion 
in  the  interest  charged  on  sound  loans  under 
Title  I,  the  Fund  maintained  under  Title  n, 
the  fees,  charges  and  appropriations  author- 
ized in  Title  in,  and  contributions  under 
agreements  with  other  agencies  and  institu- 
tions. 

Historically,  the  public  interest  in  and 
public  dependence  on,  financial  institutions 
has  resulted  In  public  authorization,  regula- 
tion and  supervision.  In  those  cases  of  sub- 
stantial initial  capital  assistance  by  govern- 
ment, the  need  is  obvious.  By  degrees,  as 
cooperative  ownership  and  capitalization'  re- 
places that  of  government,  a  case  can  be 
made  for  more  freedom  from  supervision.  In 
this  instance  involving  probable  continued 
Federal  contribution  to  low-income  coop- 
eratives, a  Federal  supervisory  agency  is  es- 
sential. Existing  Federal  agencies  with  pro- 
grams dealing  with  consimier  cooperatives 
do  so.  more  or  less,  in  a  limited  scope  or  as 
an  appendage  to  major  programs  and  func- 
tions. For  these  reasons.  Title  IV  of  the  bill 
creates,  describes  the  organization,  func- 
tions and  responslbUlties  of  a  new  Independ- 
ent Federal  agency  in  the  Executive  Branch. 
(Section  401) 

This  agency— the  Cooperative  Bank  and 
Assistance  Administration — would  be  headed 
by  a  board  of  6  consisting  of  a  chairman,  who 
will  be  the  chief  executive  officer,  a  member 
who  shall  be  chosen  for  his  experience  In  fi- 
nance, another  for  his  experience  in  coop- 
erative organization  and  activities,  one  for 
his  experience  with  cooperatives  having  a 
predominance  of  low  income  members  and 
one  representative  of  the  general  public. 

The  agency  fimctlons  will  primarily  fall 
into  three  categories:  (1)  audit  and  exam- 
ination of  the  banks,  (2)  supervising  the 
lending  and  borrowing  functions  of  the 
banks  and  the  correlation  of  those  activities 
with  other  Federal  programs,  and  (3)  the 
coital  Investments,  Interest  supplements, 
and  technical  assistance  to  low-income  co- 
operatives. 

Sectton  401  (b)  authorizes  the  delegation 
by  the  AdmlntetraUon  to  the  bank  such 
responslbUlties  for  technical  assistance  and 
the  Self-Help  Development  Fund  as  can  be 
eSiBctively  done  in  that  manner. 

BecUon  402  sets  out  the  audit  and  exam- 
ination authority. 


Appropriations,  expenditures,  tmd  quarters 
are  provided  for  in  Sections  403,  405  and  407, 
with  Section  404  treating  the  tax  status  of 
the  bank  and  Section  406  establishing  the 
bases  of  continued  Congressional  review. 

Section  408  provides  for  an  administrative 
review,  at  the  request  of  an  aggrieved  appU. 
cant,  on  the  denial  or  restriction  of  a  loan 
or  for  failure  to  properly  apply  the  law  and 
applicable  policy  rules. 

Section  409  requires  the  establishment  of 
conflict  of  Interest  rules  no  less  stringent 
than  those  contained  in  Executive  Order 
11222  and  for  publication  of  financial  inter- 
est in  excess  of  $1,000  of  senior  executive 
officers  and  of  candidates  for  board  mem- 
bership and  at  their  positions  as  board  mem- 
ber or  senior  officer  held  in  other  business 
organizations. 

Section  410  contains  necessary  correlating 
amendments  to  the  Government  Corpora- 
tions Control  Act  and  to  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule of  basic  pay  for  the  chairman  of  the 
supervising  agency. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2632.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  serv- 
ices for  Oovemment  employees  to  en- 
hance their  outlook  on  approaching  re- 
tirement and  to  assist  them  in  prepar- 
ing for  retirement.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  which  would 
provide  Federal  employees  with  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  preretirement 
counseling  and  assistance. 

A  person's  retirement  years  are  per- 
haps the  most  challenging  and  poten- 
tially devastating  period  of  his  or  her 
life.  It  can  be  satisfying  and  rewarding, 
a  cuhnlnatlon  of  a  successful  life.  Or  it 
can  be  a  cruel,  gradual,  or  sudden  break- 
down in  the  person's  lifestyle.  "Retire- 
ment shock"  is  a  common  phenomenon. 
A  combination  of  confusion  and  anxiety 
accompanying  retirement  Is  added  to  de- 
clining health  and  reduced  income  to 
produce  not  only  general  unhapplness, 
but  often  physical  ssmiptoms  as  well. 

Planning  for  retirement  can  help  work- 
ers make  the  transition  from  years  of 
active  employment  to  their  leisure  time 
years.  Our  society  Is  work  oriented  and 
youth  oriented;  retirement  can  produce 
a  real  identity  crisis,  and  often  a  loss  of 
Interest  In  living.  Yet,  with  adequate  ad- 
vance preparation,  retirement  from  a 
job  does  not  need  to  mean  retirement 
from  life.  By  learning  to  avoid  the  pit- 
falls of  retirement,  and  how  to  get  the 
most  from  the  new  opportunities  being 
opened  up,  preretirement  planning  can 
facilitate  the  vital  and  necessary  con- 
tinuation of  personal  growth. 

In  1971,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  recommended  that: 

Society  should  adopt  a  policy  of  prepara- 
tion for  retirement,  leisure,  and  education 
tor  life  off  the  Job.  The  private  and  public 
sectors  should  adopt  and  expand  programs 
to  prepare  persons  to  understand  and  benefit 
from  the  changes  produced  by  retirement. 
Programs  should  be  developed  with  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  educational  systems,  re- 
ligious Institutions,  recreation  departments, 
business  and  labor  to  provide  opportunities 
for  the  acquisition  of  necessary  attitudes, 
skills,  and  knowledge  to  assure  successful 
living.  Retirement  and  leisure  time  planning 
begins  with  the  early  years  and  continues 
through  life. 

In  1969,  during  hearings  by  \be  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Retlronent  and 
the  Individual,  which  I  chaired.  I  was 
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appalled  by  the  lack  and  great  need  for 
broad  preretirement  planning.  That  year 
K.  the  Civil  Service  C<Hnmis6ion,  after  con- 
>^ductlng  its  own  study  of  retirement  plan- 
ntog  programs,  changed  its  policy  from 
on«of  neutrality  to  actively  encouraging 
jKO-etlrement  planning.  It  subsequently 
announced  guidelines  for  retirement 
planning  programs  and  a  continuing 
series  of  training  courses  for  preretire- 
ment advisers. 

However,  today  it  is  evident  that  more 
Is  needed.  The  actions  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  are  commendable.  The 
Increase  in  interest  in  preretirement 
planning  programs  within  Federal  agen- 
cies over  the  past  few  years  is  positive, 
but  is  still  only  the  "tip  of  the  iceberg." 
The  need  for  legislative  directive  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent. 

In  1967,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
tlie  96  agencies  reporting  on  retirement 
planning  programs  offered  no  type  of 
program  whatsoever,  and  75  percent  of 
these  had  no  plans  to  develop  one.  A 
1974  survey  by  OAO  showed  that  less 
than  one- third  of  255  agencies  surveyed 
ofTered  anything  approaching  an  ade- 
quate preretirement  planning  program. 
And  there  are  no  guarantees  to  the  na- 
ture of  these  programs.  Preretirement 
planning  must  be  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  about  to  retire.  Offering 
classes  and  lectures  is  not  enough.  There 
should  be  individusd  counseling  so  that 
the  special  concerns  of  each  person  can 
be  dealt  with.  The  gruidelines  set  forth 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  do  not 
guaiantee  this  personalized,  pyscho- 
logical  preparation.  Records  on  this  mat- 
ter and  direction  from  Congress  is  clearly 
needed. 

The  Federal  Government,  the  Nation's 
largest  single  employer,  is  in  a  particu- 
larly advantageous  position  to  Implement 
preretirement  planning.  By  taking  the 
lead  in  offering  all  of  Its  employees  the 
opportunity  to  anticipate  and  prepare 
for  their  retirement  years,  the  Govern- 
ment would  greatly  influence.  I  am  sure, 
management,  labor  unions,  and  adult 
education  s«encles  aroimd  the  country. 
There  are  currently  an  estimated 
250,000  Federal  employees  eligible  to  re- 
tire. Between  99.000  and  110.000  will  re- 
tire In  each  of  the  next  5  years.  With 
numbers  of  this  magnitude,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  assure  potential  retirees 
that  they  will  have  the  necessary  assist- 
ance in  preparing  for  this  very  difficult 
time.  The  groundwork  has  been  done  in 
researching  the  many  alternatives  avail- 
able to  retirees:  Phased  retirement,  trial 
retirement,  part- time  work,  development 
of  a  "second  carreer."  With  its  provisions 
for  early  retirement,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  offer  not  only  the  needed 
psychological  preparation,  but  leeway  in 
trying  these  alternatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
receive  early  and  favorable  consideration 
by  this  Congress.  The  interest  and  need 
for  the  programs  it  would  require  have 
been  urgently  demonstrated.  Let  us  put 
into  effect  now  the  programs  that  will 
eliminate  the  prevalent  feelings  of  fear, 
anxiety,  smd  xmhappiness  that  so  often 
accompany  old  age  and  retirement. 

Let  us  put  Into  effect  now  a  program 
that  will  make  retirement  a  happy  sub- 
ject, not  something  that  will  catch  mil- 


lions of  Americans  by  surprise,  but  a  time 
that  can  be  prepared  for  with  hope  and 
optimism,  and  not  dismay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Preretirement  Assistance  Act  of 
19l5^)e  printed  in  the  Record. 

ThereH)eIng  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  ta  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro.  as 
follows: 

S.  2632 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in   Congress    assembled. 

Sec.  1.  Subchapter  I  of  chi^ter  83  of  Utle 
3,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)    by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"{  8302.  Preretirement  assistance 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  'agen- 
cy' means  an  executive  agency  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (d)  (3)  of  this  section,  the  head  of 
each  agency  shall  formulate  and  carry  out 
a  program  to  provide  comprehensive  pre- 
retirement assistance  to  employees  of  that 
agency  who  are  eligible  or  approaching  ell- 
gibiUty,  for  retirement. 

"(c)  Each  such  program  shall  provide  for 
furnishing  to  interested  employees  and  edu- 
cational or  informational  material  group 
training  sessions,  and  other  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  aid  them  in  preparing 
for  adjustment  to  a  retirement  status. 

"(d)(1)  Each  such  program  shaU  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed In  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  appropriate  training  for 
any  employee  of  an  agency  which  Is  to  pro- 
vide preretirement  assistance  under  such 
program.  If  deemed  advisable,  the  Commis- 
sion may  enter  into  contracts  with  educa- 
tional and  other  institutions  to  provide  such 
training. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  provide — 

"(A)  such  training  and  other  assistance 
In  the  development  and  evaluation  of  such 
programs  as  the  Conunlsslon  may  request; 
and 

"(B)  technical  assistance  and  formulate 
such  program  models  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  an  agency  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such 
models  may  be  used  in  formulating  the 
standards  prescribed  in  the  regulations  prom- 
ulgated by  the  Commission  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  (A)  If  the  Conunlsslon  detemUnes, 
upon  request  of  an  agency,  that  it  is  not 
practicable  for  the  agency  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  grant  such  agency 
an  exemption  from  providingg  a  program  of 
preretirement  assistance  for  its  employees. 
Such  exemption  shall  be  reviewed  at  least 
once  every  six  months  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  If,  at  the  time  of  each  review,  there 
Is  a  determination  by  the  Commission  that  it 
continues  to  be  impracticable  for  the  agency 
to  provide  such  a  program. 

"(B)  If  an  exception  Is  granted  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Conunlsslon  shaU  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
employees  of  such  agency  with  an  appropri- 
ate program  of  preretirement  assistance. 

"(e)  Such  interagency  cooperation  as  Is 
necessary  to  obtain  maximum  utilization  of 
resources  shall  be  undertaken  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  The  head  of  an 
agency  is  authorized  and  requested  to  pro- 
vide Information  materials,  group  training 
services,  group  and  Individual  counseling 
services,  and  other  assistance  to  another  such 
agency  or  to  employees  of  sjich  other  agency 
when  It  is  more  economical  or  feasible  to  do 
so.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysis 


of  such  subchapter,  preceding  section  8301, 
the  following  new  Item : 

"8302.  Pretlrement  assistance." 

Sec.  2.  The  CivU  Service  Commission  shall 
make  a  study  of  existing  and  recommended 
practices,  both  within  and  outside  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  which  relate 
to  work-life  and  study  programs,  including 
phased  retirement,  trial  retirement,  new 
kinds  of  part-time  work,  and  sabbaticals. 
With  the  assistance  of  agencies  and  officers 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  educational  institutions, 
the  Commission  shaU,  based  on  such  study, 
establish  gruidelines  concerning  such  pro- 
grams for  the  Information  and  use  of  such 
agencies. 

Sec.  3.  Within  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the  programs 
of  preretirement  assistance  required  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2  of  this  Act 
and  on  the  development  of  new  work-life 
and  study  programs  by  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  CivU 
Service  Commission  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  establish  standards  for  conducting 
programs  of  preretirement  assistance  as  au- 
thorized by  section  2  of  this  Act.  Not  later 
than  six  months  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  Commission  shall  place  Into  op- 
eration a  program  for  providing  the  train- 
ing required  by  section  8302  (d)  (1)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section 
2  of  this  Act). 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
S.  2633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  require  that  free 
lunches  be  served  to  all  children 
in  schools  participating  in  the  school 
lunch  program  under  such  act,  to  amend 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  for  the 
purpose  of  terminating  the  school  break- 
fast program,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

TTNIVERSAL   FEEE   LUMCH    FBOGRAIC 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  1975,  I  introduced  S.  2488  which 
provides  for  a  universal  free  school  lunch 
for  all  children  In  schools  participating 
in  the  school  lunch  program  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  Having  spent 
the  time  since  the  introduction  of  that 
bill  in  additional  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  this  idea,  I  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  bill  needs  an  additional 
section  added  to  It. 

Therefore  today,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  S.  2633.  This  bill  has  the 
same  provision  as  S.  2488  providing  for 
a  universal  free  school  lunch  with  the 
addition  of  amending  section  4(g)  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  provide 
for  the  elimination  of  the  nonprofit 
breakfast  program. 

In  lieu  of  the  fact  that  only  between 
5  and  10  percent  of  the  eligible  schools 
take  advantage  of  the  nonprofit  break- 
fact  program  and  the  fact  that  under 
my  proposal  all  children  In  schools  par- 
ticipating in  the  school  lunch  program 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  will 
be  eligible  for  free  lunches,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  demonstrable  need 
for  the  nonprofit  breakfast  program. 
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I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro,  as 
follows: 

S.  2633 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaembled.  That  the  Na- 
tk»ial  School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TKS*  LtnrcHxs 

"Skc.  ao.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  on  and  after  October  1, 
1976.  any  school  participating  In  the  school 
lunch  program  under  this  Act.  shall  make 
lunchea  available  to  all  children  attending 
such  schools  without  charge. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  In  no  event  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
setting  forth  his  plans  for  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  shall  Include  in  such  report  such  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislation  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
effectively  the  provisions  of  such  subsection 

Sbc.  2.  SecUon  4(g)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  funds  may  be  obligated  on  or 
after  October  1,  1976,  to  carry  out  a  non- 
pn^t  breakfast  program  under  this  section. 
The  Secretary  shall  Include  such  measxires 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation of  such  program  In  as  orderly  manner 
as  possible  prior  to  October  1,  1976.". 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  2634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants 
to  certain  Indian  postsecondary  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

ruwBiKO  roa  insian  coioruinTT  collxces 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  history  of  the  world  peo- 
ple have  demanded  the  rlgiit  to  train 
and  teach  their  young.  Today,  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  the  American  In- 
dians are  promulgating  that  right  by 
running  their  own  community  colleges 
In  Arizona,  California,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  and  in  South  Dakota. 

These  colleges,  with  Indians  teaching 
Indians,  besides  doing  a  fine  job  of  edu- 
cating their  people,  are  also  providing 
a  stabilizing  force  in  the  sometimes 
volatile  Indian  commimitles. 

These  schools  need  to  be  encouraged. 
Legislation  is  needed  to  give  them  some 
permanence:  to  allow  flexibility  in  plan- 
ning and  to  make  them  autonomous  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  introduce 
a  bill  today,  which  would  strengthen  and 
PfTovlde  these  fledgling  Indian  commu- 
nity colleges  with  a  more  permanent 
type  of  funding. 

lir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bin  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ou>. 

There  being  no  obJecUcm,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobs,  as 
follows: 

S.  3034 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  BepresentaMvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbai  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Poataecondary 
■ducattooal  Aaslatanoe  Act  of  197S". 


Sbc.  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  the  development,  operation, 
and  Improvement  of  Indian  <<ommunlty  col- 
leges which  are  designed  to  Insure  continued 
and  expanded  opportimltles  for  Indian  stu- 
dents to  pursue  a  course  of  postsecondary 
educational  study. 

Sac.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Indian  community  college" 


(A)  lAkota  Higher  Education  Center;  Pine 
Ridge,  South  Dakota. 

(B)  Navajo  Community  College;    Tsalle, 
Arizona, 

(C)  Standing  Rock  Community  College; 
Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota, 

(D)  Slnte    Oleska    Community    College; 
Rosebud,  South  Dakota. 

(E)  Turtle  Mountain  Community  College, 
Belcourt,  North  Dakota, 

(F)  Hehakak  Sapa  Conm:iunlty  College, 
Davis,  California, 

(0)  Slsseton-Wahpeton  Community  Col- 
lege; Slsseton,  South  Dakota, 

(H)  Cheyenne  River  Community  College, 
Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota, 

(1)  American  Indian  Satellite  Community 
Colleges;  Winnebago,  Nebraska, 

(J)  Fort  Berthold  Comimlty  College; 
New  Town,  North  Dakota, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  for 
furnishing  technical  assistance  only  Includes 
the  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  after  con- 
siiltation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  Indian 
community  colleges  during  the  period  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  September  30,  1981. 

(b)  Grants  made  under  this  Act  may  be 
use  for  the  planning  and  development  of 
educational  programs  and  activities,  basic 
operational  costs,  employment  of  Instruc- 
tional and  administrative  personnel,  cur- 
rlculiun  development,  student  services,  and 
community  service  programs,  of  Indian  com- 
munity colleges. 

(c)  Grants  shall  be  made  under  this  Act 
only  after  application  by  an  Indian  com- 
munity college  made  at  such  time,  In  such 
manner  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Commissioner  may 
reasonably  require. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  Act  Is  an  applicable  program. 

(e)  In  making  grants  under  this  Act  the 
Commissioner  shall  consult  with  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium. 

Sec  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  Indian  community  colleges 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  any  program  authorized  by 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or  any 
other  applicable  program  for  the  benefit  of 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  conmiunity 
colleges,  or  postsecondary  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
"applicable  program"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  is  prescribed  by  section  400  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  $76,- 
000,000,  In  the  aggregate,  for  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  September  30,  1981,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
;  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2246,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

S.  3300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2300,  a 
bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  issue  permanent  easements  for  cer- 
tain boat  docks. 

8.  3331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Belucon,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2321,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

S.    3394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mo»- 
CAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2394. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

S.    3430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2426,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  reduced  rate  of  postage  f(v 
letters  sealed  against  inspectlcm. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION     6S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
bezk)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 66,  declaring  as  national  policy  the 
right  to  food. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bttrdick,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  101.  to  designate  "Natiraal 
Family  Week." 


S.   3340 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOez)  was  added 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  295— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  AGREEMENTS  OR  TREA- 
TIES WITH  SPAIN 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  ABOUREZK,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Constitution  states  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  have 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  in 
order  to  make  treaties;  and 

Whereas  an  agreement  with  Spain,  which 
would  provide  for  the  stationing  of  Ameri- 
can troops  overseas,  is  clearly  a  matter  of 
sufficient  Importance  to  necessitate  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  any  agreement  with  Spam 
for  military  bases  should  be  submitted  as 
a  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  submit  along  with  Senators 
Clark,  ABotjRK2a£,  and  Cranston  a  resolu- 
tion of  great  significance  to  the  future 
of  American-Spanish  relations.  On 
Thursday,  October  23  we  were  advised 
that  the  President  would  submit  to  the 
Congress  the  arrangements  under  nego- 
tiation with  the  Spanish  Qovirnment  for 
our  continued  use  of  the  Spanish  bases. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  vital  issue 
of  the  form  in  which  that  agreement 
would  be  submitted.  My  resolution  sim- 
ply urges  the  President  to  contribute  to 
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the  restoration  of  the  balance  in  foreign 
policy  decisionmaking  envisioned  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  area  of  national 
commitments  by  submitting  this  Spanish 
agreement  not  merely  for  approval  as  a 
joint  or  concurrent  resolution,  but  as  a 
treaty  requiring  the  full  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Does  the  Spanish  base  agreement 
represent  a  national  commitment  of 
sufficient  Importance  to  warrant  its  sub- 
mission as  a  treaty?  I  think  it  does.  In 
1969  the  Senate,  in  Senate  Resolution  85. 
defined  a  national  commitment  to  in- 
clude the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  on 
foreign  territory  or  a  promise  to  assist  a 
foreign  country,  government,  or  people 
by  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  or  finan- 
cial resources.  The  Senate  resolved  that 
such  a  commitment  results  only  from  af- 
firmative action  taken  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  providing  for 
such  a  commitment. 

In  1970,  in  keeping  with  the  principle 
established  by  the  national  commitments 
resolution  in  1969,  the  Senate  adopted 
overwhelmingly  Senate  Resolution  469, 
stating  that  nothing  in  the  1970  agree- 
ment with  Spain  could  be  deemed  a  na- 
tional commitment  by  the  United  States 
in  the  absence  of  specific  approval  by 
the  Senate.  At  the  time,  there  was  tre- 
mendous sentiment  expressed  both  with- 
in the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  in  favor  of  sub- 
miasion  of  the  base  agreement  as  a 
treaty. 

During  the  debate  on  Spain,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  studying  the  im- 
plications of  U.S.  security  agreements 
and  commitments  aroimd  the  world  un- 
covered a  statement  by  the  then-Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
November  1969 — Gen.  Earl  Wheeler — ^to 
the  Spanish  General  Staff  stating  t^at 
the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  on  Spanish 
soil  represented  a  stronger  security 
guarantee  for  Spain  than  anything  writ- 
ten on  paper.  The  committee  concluded: 

The  majority  of  the  members  still  adhere 
to  the  opinion  that  the  administration 
should  have  submitted  the  agreement  as  a 
treaty.  By  that  means  both  branches  of  our 
Government  given  responsibilities  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  by  the  Constitution 
would  have  participated  In  shaping  this 
country's  future  relationship  with  Spain. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  on  November  23,  1970,  the 
President  submitted  to  the  Senate,  for  Its 
Bdvlce  and  consent  to  ratification,  a  proposed 
treaty  on  extradition  with  Spain.  .  .  .  Ap- 
parently the  Senate  can  be  entrusted  with 
issues  concerning  extradition  relations,  nar- 
cotic offenses  and  aircraft  hijacking,  but  not 
with  matters  which  could  involve  the  security 
of  the  Nation. 

On  March  3,  1972,  the  Senate  passed 
by  a  10-to-l  margin  Senate  Resolution 
214,  calling  for  the  submission  of  any 
base  agreement  with  Portugal  as  a  treaty. 
Relating  this  to  the  Spanish  base  agree- 
ment, Prof.  William  Watson  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  has 
pointed  out  in  his  May  1975  study  en- 
titled "Twenty-five  Years  of  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Involvement  in  Spain,"  that — 

Spain  is  the  only  case  where  the  United 
States  maintains  significant  military  forces, 
ocmducts  frequent  Joint  military  exerdses, 


and  plans  in  detaU  to  take  common  action 
against  potential  enemies  without  being 
guided  by  the  terms  of  a  mutual  security 
treaty. 

While  there  is  undoubtedly  ample  leg- 
islative precedent  for  submitting  such 
agreements  as  treaties,  the  constitutional 
requirements  also  seem  clear.  Article  II, 
section  2  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  President  "shall  have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
cur." While  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  define  "treaty"  precisely,  it 
seems  evident  that  they  believed  it  vitally 
important  that  the  President  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  Senate  in  the  creation  of 
national  commitments.  Prof.  Raoul 
Berger  of  Harvard  has  concluded: 

The  Founders  made  unmistakably  plain 
their  Intention  to  withhold  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  ptower  to  enter  into  treaties  all  by 
himself.  .  .  .  Hence,  they  circumscribed  his 
power  over  foreign  Intercourse  by  requiring 
the  Senate's  participation  In  "every  species 
of  convention  usual  among  nations."  To  cir- 
cumvent that  careful  design  by  a  mere 
change  of  labels,  by  substituting  the  words 
"executive  agreements"  for  "treaties" — bear- 
ing in  mind  the  absence  of  significant  cri- 
teria for  distinguishing  between  the  two— is 
to  reduce  the  restrictions  so  carefully 
fashioned  by  the  Framers  to  ropes  of  sand. 

Similarly,  the  general  conception  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "treaties"  in 
article  n  was  identified  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  as  designed  "to  render  the 
treaty-making  power  competent  to  all 
the  stipulations  which  the  exigencies  of 
national  affairs  might  require;  competent 
to  the  making  of  treaties  of  alliance, 
treaties  of  commerce,  treaties  of  peace, 
and  every  other  species  of  convention 
usual  among  nations." 

Early  practice  would  appear  to  support 
this  Interpretation,  but  recent  practices 
have  come  to  blur  the  distinction  be- 
tween executive  agreement  and  treaties. 
In  the  entire  first  50  years  of  this  coun- 
try's existence,  the  United  States  was  a 
party  to  60  treaties  and  only  27  executive 
agreements.  However,  by  the  start  of 
World  War  n  the  tide  had  turned  and 
while  the  United  States  was  now  a  party 
to  some  800  treaties  it  had  also  entered 
into  over  1,200  executive  agreements. 
Between  1940  and  1955,  the  apparent 
reversal  seemed  complete — 139  treaties 
and  more  than  1950  executive  agreements 
were  made  within  this  period.  The  pace 
continues  to  accelerate.  In  the  next  15 
years  between  1960  and  1974,  only  201 
treaties  were  concluded  compared  to 
3,478  executive  agreements. 

These  statistics  are  merely  symptoms 
of  the  basic  problem:  The  executive 
branch  has  been  and  still  is  relying  on 
the  so-called  interchangeability  of  treat- 
ies and  executive  agreements  in  order  to 
circumvent  the  proper  consideration  of 
treaties — and  approval  by  two-thirds 
vote  I  might  add — by  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  constitutional  processes. 

The  submission  of  any  Spanish  base 
renewal  agreement  for  approval  as  a 
joint  or  concurrent  resolution  would  be 
yet  another  example  of  these  efforts  to 
undermine  the  treaty  process.  Surely  the 
administration  recognizes  the  Impact  of 
this  pact.  They  have  almost  said  so  In 


discussions  of  their  submission  plans  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

The  renewal  of  this  Spanish  base 
agreement  encompasses  the  presence  of 
over  9,000  American  military  personnel, 
with  another  2,000  or  so  Navy  and  Air 
Force  personnel  on  temporary  assign- 
ment. Coimting  the  more  than  14,000 
dependents  of  U.S.  military  and  civilian 
personnel,  the  total  U.S.  military-re- 
lated establishment  in  Spain  currentiy 
numbers  about  25,000. 

Also  included  is  the  fate  of  four  majrar 
American  bases  on  Spanish  soil — three 
Air  Force  bases  at  Zaragoza,  Torrejon, 
and  Moron,  and  a  naval  base  for  Polaris 
and  Poseidon  submarine  at  Rota.  To 
maintain  and  operate  these  bases  the 
United  States  has  spent  a  total  of  $2.5 
billion  over  the  last  20  years.  These  costs 
for  fiscal  1975  were  over  $100  million, 
more  than  for  any  other  bases  in  Europe 
except  (jermany,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Italy.  We  can  be  certain  that  the 
cost  of  any  new  agreement  with  Spain 
will  be  substantially  higher. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
State  Department's  own  criteria  for  se- 
lecting among  various  submission  pro- 
cedures supports  the  consideration  of 
this  agreement  as  a  treaty.  The  list  is 
contained  in  Ciroular  175 — Procedures 
for  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Agreements,  published  in  volume  11  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Manual,  section  721.3. 

The  first  criterion  listed  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  agreement  involves  commit- 
ments or  risks  affecting  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  There  is  littie  doubt  that  the  pos- 
sible future  risks  contained  in  this  agree- 
ment are  sufficient  to  warrant  considera- 
tion as  a  treaty.  The  dangers  inherent  in 
a  commitment  of  this  size  seems  obvious. 
The  investments  In  Spain  in  material 
and  personnel  terms  are  large,  and  the 
bases  are  considered  as  vital  to  American 
security.  The  lives  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans are  integrally  linked  to  what  hap- 
pens in  Spain  in  the  near  future. 

A  second  criterion  is  whether  the  agree- 
ment can  be  given  effect  without  the  en- 
actment of  subsequent  legislation  by  the 
Congress,  and  again  supports  the  treaty 
route.  The  pact  will  certainly  require 
additional  legislative  activity  by  the 
Congress  in  the  form  of  authorizations 
and  appropriations  to  finance  the  assist- 
ance which  has  been  agreed  to  in  return 
for  our  use  of  the  bases. 

A  third  factor  is  past  U.S.  practice  with 
respect  to  similar  agreements.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  Professor  Wat- 
kins  has  pointed  out  that  the  Spanish 
base  agreement  is  the  only  major  base 
agreement  which  Is  not  the  product  of 
a  treaty. 

A  fourth  factor  is  the  preference  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  a  particular  type 
of  agreement.  That  record  is  clear.  How 
many  times  do  we  have  to  ask  for  a  treaty 
before  the  Department  of  State  recog- 
nizes the  significance  of  their  own 
guideline? 

A  final  consideration  Is  the  proposed 
duration  of  the  agreement,  and  its  nature 
as  routine  or  substantive.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  imagine  that  a  5-year  agreement 
involving  25,000  Americans,  a  joint  mili- 
tary command  structure,  and  a  cost  of 
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huodredi  of  millkMii  of  ddUn  can  be 
called  either  "ihorfc-term  or  routine." 

Perhaps  nuxt  important  of  an  li  an 
admonitton  contained  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  circular  175.  It  warns  that 
in  "determining  wiiether  any  interna- 
tional agreement  sliould  be  broui^t  into 
force  a*  a  treaty  or  as  an  international 
agreement  otlier  than  a  treaty,  the  ut- 
most care  is  to  be  exercised  to  avoid  any 
invasion  or  compromise  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Senate,  the  Congress 
as  a  whole,  or  the  President." 

At  this  time  of  grave  uncertainty  over 
the  future  course  of  Spain,  and  In  the 
wake  of  the  tragic  experience  of  Vietnam, 
we  in  the  Senate  must  exercise  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility  in  a  matter  of 
such  important  and  Insist  on  the  path 
of  advice  and  consent. 

John  Jay  has  observed  that: 
Tba  power  of  making  treaties  Is  an  Im- 
portant one  as  It  relates  to  war,  peace,  and 
commerce;  and  It  should  not  be  delected 
but  in  such  a  mode,  and  with  such  precau- 
tions, as  wUl  afford  the  highest  security,  that 
It  will  be  exercised  by  men  the  best  qualified 
for  the  purpose,  and  In  the  manner  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  good. 

I  firmly  believe  that  by.  allowing  the 
administration  to  again  conclude  an  ex- 
ecutive agreemoit,  or  by  permitting  the 
submission  of  this  arrangement  for  ap- 
proval in  the  form  of  a  Joint  resolution 
requiring  only  a  simple  majority  vote  of 
both  Houses,  the  U.S.  Senate  would  be 
defaulting  on  its  obligation  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  this  effort  by  cospon- 
soring  this  resolution. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  299— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  ARMS  SALES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mans- 
riKLD.  Mr.  Phuip  A.  Hart,  Mr.  McCK)v- 
lav.  Mr.  Clask,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Sxxv- 
vmsoK.  Mr.  Oravxl,  Mr.  Cm.vtn.  Mr. 
NKL801I,  Mr.  KxNNiDY,  Mt.  Hathaway. 
and  Mr.  Haxtki)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Rks.  396 

Whereas  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Inter- 
national weapons  trade  is  a  source  of  grow- 
ing national  and  International  concern: 

Whereas  the  escalating  world  sale  of  arma- 
ments Is  a  major  economic  as  well  as  security 
problem; 

Whereas  agreaalve  competition  for  export 
ctf  armamenu  is  linked  directly  to  balance- 
Qf-payments  problems  of  Industrialised  na- 
tions resulting  from  higher  petroleum  prices; 

Whereas  developing  countries  that  import 
petroleiun  face  the  double  burden  of  offset- 
tlog  ou  daflclts  and  meeting  the  security 
threat  posed  by  Increased  worldwide  wm^)- 
ooa  purchases; 

Whereas  the  United  States  wUl  be  partici- 
pating In  the  discussion  of  world  economic 
problems  at  the  Bconomlc  Summit  Confer- 
ence and  at  the  Conference  on  International 
Boonomic  CooperatUui; 

Whereas  world  trade  In  armaments  de- 
serves the  urgent  attention  of  Industrialized 
and  developing  countries  in  their  efforts  to 
promote  a  mora  stable  and  equiUble  inter- 
national aooDomlc  order. 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  domi- 
nant International  suppUer  of  armaments 


oommands  sutetantlal  Influence  In  the  world 
we^ons  market  that  could  be  used  to  euit> 
the  global  arms  trade:  Ifow,  therefore,  be  It 

Betolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  seek  to  include 
as  an  Item  on  the  agenda  of  both  the  Eco- 
nomic Summit  Conference  and  the  Confer- 
ence on  International  Economic  Cooperation 
the  urgent  Issue  of  spiralling  arms  sales  and 
measures  that  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
squandering  of  resources  on  destructive 
weapons; 

Be  U  further  resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should  offer 
as  a  sign  of  good  faith  to  voluntarily  limit 
U.S.  weapons  sales  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  provided  other  major  weapons  suppliers 
Join  us  in  seeking  multilateral  limitations 
on  international  arms  sales. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  Senate  resolution  re- 
garding the  alarming  Increase  in  global 
weapons  sales.  This  resolution  seeks  to 
promote  recognition  that  the  spiralling 
arms  trade  Is  not  only  a  security  problem, 
but  an  increasingly  serious  economic 
problem  as  well. 

The  world  is  still  suffering  the  after- 
shock of  a  five-fold  Increase  In  petroleum 
prices.  Some  countries  have  responded  by 
unilateral  measures  to  promote  exports 
and  thereby  reduce  their  balance-of- 
payments  deficits.  Others,  especiaUy 
those  lacking  a  strong  Industrial  base  and 
essential  raw  materials,  have  few  means 
other  than  emergency  aid  to  shore  up 
their  economies. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  United 
States  will  be  participating  In  two  major 
conferences  dealing  with  International 
economic  problems.  The  first,  to  be  held 
this  month.  Is  the  economic  summit, 
where  leading  trading  nations  will  dis- 
cuss means  to  coordinate  i>oUcles  for 
combating  infiation  and  recession.  The 
second,  the  Conference  of  International 
Economic  Cooperation,  will  bring  to- 
gether 27  nations  in  December  to  con- 
sider the  institutions  and  policies  needed 
for  an  Improved  world  economic  order. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  two  conferences 
have  been  scheduled  offers  evidence  of 
wider  understanding  that  close  coopera- 
tion Is  needed  if  we  are  to  rescue  and 
improve  living  standards  and  avoid  col- 
lapse of  the  world's  poorest  economies. 
World  energy  problems  must  be  ad- 
dressed. We  must  focus  on  commodities, 
particularly  oil  and  food.  And  we  must 
work  for  enlightened  trade  policies  that 
do  not  solve  domestic  problems  by  push- 
ing them  off  on  other  countries. 

But  there  Is  one  more  problem  that 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  when  we  are  con- 
sidering measures  to  construct  a  more 
stable  and  equitable  economic  order:  of 
all  the  national  policies  that  have 
been  used  to  respond  to  recent  world 
economic  problems,  there  is  none  more 
dangerous  than  the  increasingly  agres- 
sive  competition  for  sale  of  armaments. 
Economic  rather  than  security  con- 
siderations best  explain  the  incredible 
Increase  in  weapons  exports  by  the  major 
supplying  nations  over  the  last  3  years. 
In  an  article  In  last  month's  Washington 
Post,  Michael  Oetler  discussed  the 
manner  in  which  economic  forces  are 
leading  toward  a  major  relaxation  of 
West  Germany's  restriction  on  arms 
sales.  The  FRG  has  traditionally  limited 
ita  weapons  exports  to  NATO  members 


with  special  permission  for  certain  other 
countries  such  as  Japan  and  Switaer- 
land.  But,  Getier  reports  "changes  are 
under  consideration  here  just  as  they 
are  in  other  Western  industrialized 
coimtries  that  are  seeking,  by  any  means 
possible,  to  recoup  from  the  recession,  to 
keep  people  working  and  to  get  back 
some  of  the  extra  dollars  they  are  spend- 
ing on  oil." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro  a  table  which 
shows  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  petro- 
leum imports  between  1972  and  1974  for 
several  major  Western  arms-supplying 
nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  the  cost  of  im- 
ported petroleum  for  the  years  1973  through 
1974.  Data  for  the  European  countries  are 
for  net  imports  c.l.f.  which  means  that  de- 
Uvery  costs  are  included  and  exports  earn- 
ings of  petroleum  products  have  been  de- 
ducted from  the  cost  of  imported  crude  oil. 
For  the  United  States,  the  data  are  f.o.b.  but 
we  have  deducted  United  States  earnings 
for  our  petroleum  product  exports.  All  data 
are  In  bUllon  U.S.  dollar  equivalent  rounded 
to  one  decimal  point. 

United  States 3.9 

France 3.5 

Oermany 2.9 

Italy 1.8 

United  Kingdom 3.4 


7.0 
3.0 
6.1 
3.4 
3.3 


33.4 
9.8 

11.3 
8.0 
9.0 


Data  for  1975  are  not  avaUable.  It  Is  our 
estimate  that  given  the  slight  changes  down- 
ward for  delivered  quantities  (demand  for 
oil  te  down)  and  the  fair  constancy  of  aver- 
age prices  through  1976  coupled  with  a  down- 
ward trend  in  tanker  rates,  the  oU  Import 
bUl  for  the  above  countries  wUl  not  differ 
much  in  1975  from  that  of  1974. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  1974  and  1975 
figures  on  weapons  sales  are  hot  yet 
available  on  a  coimtry-by-country  basis. 
However,  recent  estimates  indicate  that 
total  world  sales  may  have  more  than 
doubled  between  1973  and  1975.  VJS. 
sales  rose  from  $4.3  billion  in  1973  to 
$10.8  billion  in  1974— more  than  a  100 
percent  increase  In  1  year  alone. 

Where  are  these  weapons  going?  Two 
regions  are  undergoing  the  most  dra- 
matic arms  buildup.  The  first  is  among 
the  oil  kingdoms,  particularly  Iran  and 
those  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  survey  by 
the  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  nss,  shows  major  agreements 
by  Saudi  Arabia  In  fiscal  1975  to  buy 
$108  million  in  surface-to-air  missilea, 
SAM,  from  Great  Britain,  $825  million 
in  armored  cars,  helicopters,  and  a  SAM 
system  from  Prance,  $195  million  In  anti- 
aircraft guns  from  Italy  and  over  $1.8 
billion  in  personnel  carriers,  howitzers, 
antitank  gims  and  missiles,  tanks,  and 
naval  equipment  from  the  United  States. 
Iran,  at  the  same  time,  bought  1,200 
tanks  from  Great  Britain,  and  from  the 
United  States:  6  destroyers,  3  sub- 
marhies.  36  fighter  aircratf,  and  a  $500 
million  communications  intelligence 
system. 

I  would  not  question  the  right  of  the 
Saudis,  the  Iranians,  or  any  other  coun- 
try to  obtain  the  equipment  neceasaiy 
for  self-defttise.  Yet.  the  level  of  mili- 
tary purchases  hi  this  region  has  clear- 
ly passed  from  reasonable  to  excessive. 
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nils  frenzied  bujrlng  of  advanced  mili- 
tary equipment  Is  becoming  a  source  of 
real  and  growing  apprehension  to  neigh- 
boring areas. 

I  do  not  place  all  of  the  blame  on  the 
purchasing  countries.  One  can  at  least 
understand  their  desire  to  have  the  best 
military  equipment  on  the  market.  They 
have  the  resources  to  pay  for  It.  What  is 
harder  to  defend  is  the  scramble  by  the 
Industrialized  world  to  sell  the  latest  in 
hardware  and  technology,  regardless  of 
the  Implications  for  collective  world 
security. 

The  case  for  restraint  is  even  more 
compelling  in  the  second  area  where  a 
large-scale  buildup  is  occurring,  among 
rival  nations  in  the  Middle  East.  Smce 
the  October  war7  we  have  seen  not  only 
a  quantitative  but  a  major  qualitative 
escalation  in  weapons  purchases.  More 
and  more  deadly  weapons  systems  are 
creating  a  situation  where  another  war 
could  result  in  the  virtual  annihlation  of 
participating  countries  as  we  know  them. 

I  am  concerned  primarily  about  the 
level  of  suffering  if  war  does  occur;  but 
there  is  another  kind  of  suffering  we 
ought  to  think  about.  Per  capita  GNP  in 
Egypt  was  recentiy  estimated  at  just 
over  $200.  In  1974,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
that  was  devoted  to  miUtary  purposes. 
In  that  same  year,  almost  a  third  of 
Israel's  GNP  went  for  defense.  In  Jordan, 
with  a  per  capita  GNP  of  $291,  more 
than  $50  per  person  was  spent  to  sup- 
port the  military  in  one  recent  year. 
Not  long  ago,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  describing  econ(Hnlc 
conditions  in  Egypt.  The  degree  of  pov- 
erty is  appalling,  and  it  is  clear  that 
living  standards  are  not  much  higher  in 
Syria,  or  Jordan.  Yet  Egypt  will  spend 
over  $6  billion  for  defense  in  1975,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  more  are  being 
funneled  in  through  military  sales  and 
aid  to  SsTla  and  Jordan.  Israel  is  coun- 
tering by  increasing  and  upgrading  its 
arsenals.  Where  will  it  all  stop? 

It  Is  not  Just  the  Middle  East.  There 
is  a  new  arms  race  developing  among 
countries  right  on  America's  doorstep. 
In  the  5-year  period  between  1970  and 
1974,  the  value  of  major  weapons  imports 
in  constant  dollars  by  South  American 
countries  has  nearly  tripled.  Most  dls- 
turbhig  Is  the  recent  U.S.  sale  of  Jet 
fighters  and  tanks  to  Peru,  which  has 
reportedly  prompted  demands  by  Chile, 
Brazil,  and  Argentina  for  comparable 
weapons. 

There  is  a  classic  pattern  in  weapons 
trade.  An  aggressive  arms  peddler  will 
convhice  country  A  to  buy  an  advanced 
weapons  system.  Then,  he  will  visit 
countries  B,  C,  and  D  to  show  them  that 
they  are  defenseless  unless  they  buy  tiie 
same  system  too.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
this  Is  what  the  United  States  did  in  the 
Peru  example.  I  am  simply  pointing  out 
that  every  sale  of  a  modem  weapons  sys- 
tem creates  its  own  demand  for  more 
and  more  sales  to  neighboring  countries. 

Aggressive  arms  peddling  by  arms  sup- 
pliers is  today  placing  developing  coun- 
tries in  a  position  where  they  face  the 
double  burden  of  offsetting  oil  deficits 
and  meeting  the  security  threat  caused 
by  arms  acquisition  of  nearby  nations. 
If  we  cannot  find  the  means  to  restrain 


world  weapons  sales,  the  momentum  that 
is  now  underway  could  carry  us  into  a 
new  era  of  deeper  poverty,  diminished 
security,  and  increased  tension. 

My  resolution  is  designed  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  urgent  problem.  It  urges 
the  President  to  seek  inclusion  of  the 
issue  of  arms  sales  on  the  agenda  of  both 
the  Economic  Summit  Conference  in 
November,  and  the  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Cooperation  the  fol- 
lowing month.  It  would  also  recommend 
that  he  offer,  as  a  sign  of  good  faith,  to 
limit  voluntarily  U.S.  arms  sales  if  other 
suppliers  will  sit  down  with  us  to  devise 
a  multilateral  solution  to  this  problem. 

America  is  not  the  only  world's  lead- 
ing arms  exporter,  we  are  now  respon- 
sible for  more  weapons  sales  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined.  Our  lead 
has  increased  in  recent  years,  giving  us 
greater  leverage  than  ever  before  in  deal- 
ing with  the  other  supplsdng  countries. 
We  must  now  use  that  influence  to  curb 
the  truly  terrifying  expansion  in  the  in- 
ternational arms  business. 

I  would  hope  that  purchasing  coun- 
tries would  join  in  this  effort.  Until  now, 
many  arms  importers  have  resisted  at- 
tempts to  control  weapons  sales.  How- 
ever, it  is  clear  tiiat  importers,  particu- 
larly the  Third  and  Fourth  World  coun- 
tries are  the  primary  victims  of  the 
weapons  sales  explosion  that  is  now  tak- 
ing place.  They  are  being  forced  to 
choose  between  urgent  domestic  needs 
or  vEistly  increased  spending  for  defense 
just  to  maintain  their  present  level  of 
security. 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  we  are  en- 
tering the  Bicentennial  era,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  events  that  launched  Amer- 
ica as  a  nation,  and  made  us  the  world's 
most  enduring  democracy.  As  we  ap- 
proach 1976,  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
what  we  want  our  country  to  stand  for — 
for  peaceful  world  development,  or  for 
arsenals  in  every  comer  of  the  globe 
stamped  "made  in  the  U.S.A." 

I  think  there  is  an  obvious  answer, 
and  for  this  reason,  I  hope  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  promptiy  consider  my  resolution. 
As  further  evidence  of  the  need  for  ac- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Getier  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Editorial  from  the  New  York  Times] 
Trx  Asms  Business  Must  bs  Cxthbkd 

The  tripling  of  American  arnu  sales 
abroad  in  little  more  than  two  years  to  about 
$11  bUllon  in  the  last  fiscal  year  may  have 
stirred  concern  and  debate  in  the  Congress 
and  even  in  the  Administration,  which-  orig- 
inally encouraged  It.  But  a  significant  move 
to  restrain  this  pernicious  trade  has  yet  to 
develop,  despite  a  succession  of  Congres- 
sional studies.  Why? 

The  five-fold  increase  In  the  price  of  im- 
ported oU  has  put  vast  siuns  Into  the  hand 
of  the  Mideast  oil  producers,  who  are  the 
chief  arms  buyers;  and  it  has  added  a  $30- 
bllllon-a-year  drain  In  the  American  balance 
of  payments.  TVo  months  after  the  oil  em- 
baigo,  a  directive  by  President  Nixon  on 
Deo.  ao,  1973.  set  up  an  interagency  commit- 


tee to  spur  exports — including,  speclflcaUy. 
the  sale  of  arms,  which  earlier  had  been 
carefully  restricted,  except  for  shlpmenta  to 
the  NATO  countries  and  several  other  allies 
beUeved  to  be  threatened  by  Communist 
neighbors  or  Insurgencies. 

One  rationale  for  the  Nixon  arms  ex- 
port drive,  which  has  continued  into  the 
Ford  Administration,  is  that  if  the  United 
States  doesn't  sell  the  arms,  other  nations 
will.  TTie  Pentagon  has  also  argued  that 
longer  production  nms,  achieved  through 
foreign  sales,  reduce  pre-weapon  cost  for 
the  United  States  and  keep  production  lines 
open. 

None  of  these  arguments,  of  course,  could 
possibly  Justify  the  extraordinary  growth  In 
weapons  exports  and  the  huge  shipments  of 
mUltary  equipment  to  both  sides  in  arms 
races  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Persian  Oulf 
and  Latin  America.  But  attempts  to  restrain 
this  vast  enterprise  now  encounter  enormoxis 
resistance  from  a  powerful  munitions  lobby. 

A  study  published  in  The  Times  this  week 
has  revealed  that  more  than  1,000  American 
companies  from  coast  to  coast,  including 
33  of  the  nation's  50  largest  corporations,  are 
involved  in  producing  or  selling  arms  for  ex- 
port. Other  components  of  the  lobby  Include 
trade  unions,  protecting  jobs  In  the  arms  in- 
dustry; top  legal  talent  in  Washington,  in- 
cluding former  cabinet  members  and  Presi- 
dential advisers;  scores  of  former  Senators 
and  Congressmen  employed  by  the  major 
arms  makers  or  their  law  firms,  and  more 
than  1.000  former  Pentagon  officials,  civilian 
and  military,  now  working  directly  for  arms 
manufacturers  or  serving  them  as  "consult- 
ants." At  home  and  abroad,  arms  pushers 
have  mixed  normal  oonmiercial  methods  and 
hard  seU  with  extra  legal  inducements 
ranging  from  lavish  entertainment  and  free 
vacations  to  outright  bribes  totaling  nninon» 
of  dollars. 

UntU  a  decade  ago,  most  arms  exports  were 
grants  given  to  aUies  to  enable  them  to  de- 
fend themselves;  with  Congress  appropriating 
taxpayers'  funds  for  this  purpose,  arms  went 
to  countries  where  an  American  national  in- 
terest was  perceived.  Now  95  per  cent  of  the 
exports  are  cash  or  credit  sales  on  commercial 
or  near-commercial  terms — and  almost  any 
buyer  is  welcome. 

The  Soviet  Union's  repeated  refusals  after 
the  1967  Mideast  war  to  accept  American 
proposals  for  joint  limitation  of  arms  ship- 
ments to  the  battlefield  countries  undoubt- 
edly blocked  what  could  have  been  the  beet 
way  to  halt  the  Arab-Israeli  arms  race.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  attitude 
wlU  always  prevail  in  Moscow.  Continuing 
efforts  to  open  a  negotiation  on  Mideast  arms 
limitation  shoxild  accompany  further  ef- 
forts for  a  Mideast  political  atttlerasnt.  In 
the  Persian  Oulf,  the  Unltsd  States  Is  the 
chief  arms  supplier  both  to  Iran  axMl  Saudi 
Arabia  and  could  on  its  own  damp  down  an 
arms  race  that  now  has  even  the  smallest  of 
Oulf  shelkdonu  acquiring  jet  fighters. 

As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union.  Fraxtos. 
Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and 
other  countries  are  also  Involved  in  the  arms 
trade  multinational  agreement  will  be  needed 
to  curb  the  dangerous  and  wasteful  arming 
of  developing  countries.  But  American  arms 
exports  now  are  much  more  than  double 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  larger  than 
those  of  all  other  countries  combined. 

The  moral  responsibUlty  falls  upon  Wash- 
ington to  restrain  Its  own  sales  and  take  tbs 
lead  In  attempting  to  Influence  others  to  fol- 
low suit  pending  efforts  to  negotiate  formal 
arms  control  agreements. 

(From  the  Washington  IMst,  Oct.  6,  1976] 

Bonn   Etxxno  Nkw   Bursas  Fob   Its  Aaits 

(By  Michael  QeCler) 

Bonn. — West  Germany's  long  standing  rs- 

strlctiona  against  aeUing  arms  outside  the 

North  Atlantic  Alliance  are  expected  to  bs 
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.  MOtt.  M  pnasun  grows  <»  tbc  goyem- 
to  do  wbatcvar  It  cao  to  flgbt 
It  mud  racMsloa. 

Mo  now  public  atetomoat  of  oOelal  policy 
bM  bMB  mad*  h««  fat,  and  a  plannad  meet- 
ing two  week*  ago  ot  the  top  level  National 
aaeuittf  Council  to  dlacuaa  thla  aenaltlve 
lame  waa  fanrelart  without  explanation. 

But  nWcilala  in  a  number  of  key  ministries 
bare  aay  tbat  there  la  already  general  agree- 
OMnt  wttbln  the  cablnat  of  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Hctimldt  that  a  more  liberal  attitude 
toward  arma  ezporta  will  b«  adopted. 

Under  aaif-lmpneed  laws  dating  back  to 
IMl,  and  fsflectlng  the  determination  of  the 
postwar  government  here  to  keep  Its  arms 
laduatry  forever  in  check,  weapona  may  be 
aold  only  to  NATO  members  and  with  special 
permission  to  other  countries  including 
awltaerlsnd.  Sweden.  Japan.  Australia  and 


Balaa  to  ao-eaUad  areas  of  tension  around 
tha  world  are  prohibited. 

But  changea  ara  luuler  consideration  here 
Juat  sa  they  are  in  other  Weetem  Industrial- 
laad  countries  that  are  seeking,  by  any  means 
poaaible.  to  recoup  frran  the  recession,  to 
keq>  people  working  and  to  get  back  some 
at  tha  extra  dollars  they  are  spending  on  oil. 

Ollclala  here  claim  that  Germany  will  not 
change  its  basic  policy  of  withholding  arms 
from  areas  of  tension,  but  will  take  a  more 
liberal  view  aa  to  what  constltutee  a  global 
trouble  spot. 

In  practice,  this  means  that  Oerman  Pan- 
aer  tanks  and  U-boats  probably  will  not  show 
up  In  the  Middle  East,  but  tbat  the  next 
time  there  Is  an  opportunity  to  sell  arms  to 
Braall  or  Iran,  for  example,  the  Oermans 
will  do  so. 

Last  year,  a  lucrative  order  for  800  tanks 
from  the  Shah  of  Iran  was  lost  to  the  British 
because  the  Shah  finally  gave  up  trying  to 
get  assurances  from  the  Germans  that  they 
would  not  cut  off  his  supply  of  tanka  and 
parte  In  wartime. 

Privately,  officials  here  claim  that  they  still 
do  not  really  know  what  the  government 
would  do  about  reaupply  If  It  makes  a  sale  to 
a  country  that  later  becomes  an  "area  of 
tanalon." 

The  pressure — especially  from  Industry — 
to  relax  the  arms-export  restrictions  has 
built  up  considerably  here  Just  In  recent 
months,  as  West  Germany's  economy — 
heavily  dependent  on  exports  of  cars  and 
machinery — continues  to  slump  and  record 
unemployment  continues  at  more  than  1 
million. 

Government  and  industry  spokesmen  ar- 
giie  that  Germany's  feelings  of  guUt  over 
World  War  II  have  faded;  that  American. 
French  and  Brltlah  arma  salesmen  are  lined 
up  six  deep  at  every  embassy  In  the  world 
selling  weapons. 

For  Germany,  through  self-imposed  re- 
straint, to  forego  some  of  this  work  and  In- 
coma  no  longer  makes  sense,  they  maintain. 

Failure  to  sell  more  equipment  overseas 
raises  the  cost  of  building  equipment  for  the 
Gennan  army.  It  Is  argued.  Similarly,  60  per 
cent  of  the  money  Germany  now  spends  on 
new  weapons  development  projects  are  for 
Joint  ventures'  principally  with  Prance  and 
Germany  normally  loses  out  on  subsequent 


Thus  far,  ralatively  few  voices  have  been 
ralaed  In  caution.  Bven  some  left-wing  mem- 
bers oi  ChancellOT  Schmidt's  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  said  to  be  under  pressure 
from  labor  to  ease  the  arms  export  controls. 

One  warning,  however,  has  come  from 
Theo  Sommer,  editor  of  the  Influential 
waekly  Die  Zelt.  Sommer  warned  that  it  Is 
risky  to  boost  arma  exports  to  improve  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  that  It  could  eventually 
put  the  goremment's  whole  fwelgn  policy 
"in  chalna." 

Altbough  ttaa  Oermans  have  undoubtedly 
lost  aoma  buataeas  over  the  yean  with  their 


reatrlctlve  policy,  they  have  also  managed 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  swtmlng  to  take  sldee 
in  a  dispute  by  providing  arms  to  certain 
countries. 

Government  ministers  claim  that  the  aim 
la  not  to  enlarge  the  Industry,  but  to  use  up 
existing  capacity. 

Today's  West  German  arms  Industry  is 
hard  to  measure,  but  It  Is  clearly  not  the 
ctHoeeus  It  was  during  World  War  II. 

About  200,000  people  make  a  living  from 
It,  but  they  are  spread  through  hundreds  of 
companies — only  a  handful  of  which  are  pre- 
dominantly arms  manufacturers. 

Because  of  Germany's  mammoth  level  of 
consumer  goods  exports,  arms  now  accoimt 
fbr  only  about  0.2  per  cent  of  total  exports 
and  about  0.6  per  cent — equal  to  about  $1.4 
bllUon^-of  total  Industrial  production  here. 

Still,  the  highly  regarded  German  arms 
will  cause  competition  for  other  nations  and 
could  cause  a  substantial  Increase  In  these 
figures  under  a  new  policy. 

The  Leopard  tank  produced  here  Is  widely 
viewed  as  the  best  In  any  country's  arsenal. 
The  new  BO-116  helicopter,  206-clas8  sub- 
marine, 148-class  patrol  boat  and  a  string 
of  new  anti-tank  and  anti-aircraft  missiles 
and  the  Alpha-Jet  attack  plane,  all  built 
with  the  French,  are  all  likely  to  find  takers 
somewhere  around  the  world. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  in  co- 
sponsoring  his  resolution  on  the  inter- 
national arms  trade. 

For  some  time,  many  of  us  In  this 
Chamber  have  been  concerned  about  the 
growing  worldwide  trade  in  arms:  where 
our  diminishing  direct  role  in  the  securi- 
ty affairs  of  nations  in  the  third  world 
has  been  replaced  by  a  new  role  as  arms 
merchants  to  the  world.  Prom  less  than 
$1  billion  in  1970,  our  arms  sales  abroad 
have  now  reached  a  level  of  $10  billion 
a  year. 

Clearly,  something  needs  to  be  done  to 
place  this  whole  question  in  perspective, 
and  to  bring  sense  and  reason  to  our 
arms  sales  policies.  And  although  the 
United  States  is  by  far  the  largest  seller 
of  arms,  an  effective  answer  will  require 
the  cooperation  of  many  other  nations: 
Both  the  other  arms  sellers,  seeking  aid 
for  their  own  arms  Industries  and  bal- 
ances of  payments;  and  the  arms  buyers, 
with  their  owgs  concerns — whether  or 
not  we  believe  these  concerns  to  be  legiti- 
mate. 

Therefore  I  heartily  approve  this  Ini- 
tiative taken  by  Senator  Mondale  today: 
Calling  on  the  President  to  place  the 
question  of  worldwide  arms  sales  on  the 
agendas  of  the  two  forthcoming  world 
economic  conferences:  the  Economic 
Summit  Conference  Involving  the  major 
Industrial  states  later  this  month;  and 
the  Conference  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  that  will  bring  to- 
gether oil  producers  and  consumers  this 
December.  Both  forums  are  significant 
for  the  issue <<controlling  the  worldwide 
sale  of  arms:  The-ibrmer,  because  It 
brings  together  all  the  economic  Issues 
facing  the  industrial  countries  and  can 
deal  with  the  Issues  of  arms  selling;  the 
latter,  because  It  also  Includes  some  of 
the  major  buyers  of  arms,  without  whose 
cooperation  this  trafBc  in  arms  cannot 
be  effectively  limited.  For  It  must  be 
clear  that  limiting  the  trade  In  conven- 
tional sums  cannot  be  something  im- 


posed upon  arms  buyers  by  the  sellers: 
Not  only  would  such  an  approach  do 
nothing  to  damp  down  the  interest  of 
many  countries  in  buying  arms,  but  also 
It  would  stimulate  justifiable  resentment 
that  rich  and  powerful  countries  were 
once  again  discriminating  against  the 
have-nots. 

Rather  than  helping  to  retard  the  de- 
sire of  many  developing  countries  to  buy 
arms,  ^attempting  to  impose  restraints 
without  their  cooperation  might  only 
lead  to  a  greater  urge  to  build  military 
ix>wer. 

By  contrast,  a  coordinated  effort  to 
gain  cooperation  between  arms  sellers 
and  buyers — in  these  two  forums  and 
elsewhere— could  produce  a  rational  and 
clear-sighted  analysis  of  the  dangers  In 
local  arms  races,  the  legitimate  needs 
that  individual  countries  have  in  secu- 
rity, and  the  benefits  for  all  concerned — 
in  terms  of  both  economics  and  secu- 
rity— of  achieving  agreed  limits  on  arms 
transfers  to  various  regions  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  wise  approach  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Mokoale  also  raises 
another  factor:  The  need  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  limiting  their  own 
arms  race — in  both  conventional  and 
strategic  arms — as  a  demonstration  of 
their  own  willingness  to  decrease  the  role 
of  military  weapons  and  forces  in  the 
overall  security  of  these  two  nations  and 
the  world. 

Again,  we  cannot  expect  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  world  to  exercise  re- 
straint— today  in  conventional  armo  and 
tomorrow  in  nuclear  arms — if  the  two 
superpowers  continue  to  pile  up  weapons 
of  overkill,  fall  to  halt  nuclear  testing, 
and  fall  to  forestall  new  conventional 
arms  races  between  themselves  in  places 
like  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Thus  the  approach  suggested  by  Sena- 
tor Mondale  imderlines  again  the  urgent 
need  to  pursue  the  SALT  talks  In  Ge- 
neva, and  the  folly — for  may  reasons— 
of  postponing  the  next  agreement  until 
after  next  year's  Presidential  elections. 
If  we  are  serious  about  security — con- 
ceived in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  applying  not  only  to  the  superpowers 
but  also  to  other  nations — then  we  need 
to  pursue  a  coordinated  and  coherent 
policy  of  strategic  and  conventional  arms 
limits  with  the  Soviet  Union,  interna- 
tionally agreed  controls  on  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  materials  around  the 
globe,  and  multilateral  efforts  to  control 
the  sales  of  conventional  arms. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  297— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  CRIMES  AGAINST  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Rm.  297 

Whereas  older  Americans,  particularly 
tboee  with  lower  lnc<»nee,  are  more  likely  to 
be  victims  of  crimes  than  other  groupe  of 
citizens  In  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  rate  of  personal  larceny  in- 
volving assault  against  older  Americans  la 
the  hlgheet  In  the  Nation; 
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V^ereas  the  fear  of  crime  is  among  the 
most  serious  problems  affecting  older  Amer- 
icans; 

Whereas  older  Americans  are  more  likely 
than  any  other  group  of  citizens  In  the  Na- 
tion to  be  victimized  repeatedly  by  the  same 
offender  and,  because  of  the  lower  incomes 
of  many  older  Americans,  to  live  In  locali- 
ties with  high  rates  of  crime; 

Whereas  one-half  of  thoee  older  Americans 
who  are  victims  of  crimes  suffer  physical 
Injury  as  a  result  of  such  crimes;  and 

Whereas  the  1971  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  and  the  Administration  on  Aging 
have  recognized  crimes  against  older  Ameri- 
cans as  a  serious  national  problem:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  requests  each 
Federal  agency  which  administers  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  relating  to  older  Amer- 
icans— 

(1)  to  collect  and  publish  statistics  and 
other  Information  with  respect  to  the  causes, 
types,  and  frequency  of  crimes  against  older 
Americans; 

(2)  to  conduct  studies  designed  to  develop 
methods  and  programs  to  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  crimes  against  older  Americans; 
and 

(3)  to  transmit  reports,  no  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  to  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  containing  recommendations 
for  such  legislative  or  other  action  as  may 
be  necessary  with  respect  to  the  problem 
of  crimes  against  older  Americans. 

SECOMMENDATIONS    TO    RESTTCE    THE    INCmENCE 
OF    CRIME 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  to  request  Pederal  agen- 
cies administering  programs  for  older 
Americans  to  study  the  causes  of  crimes 
against  the  elderly  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
crimes. 

Freedom  from  fear  is  a  high  priority 
for  all  Americans,  and  especially  older 
Americans. 

In  fact,  it  is  probably  the  No.  1  concern 
of  millions  of  elderly,  whether  they  live 
in  the  central  cities,  the  suburbs  or  rural 
communities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging's  Subcommittee  on  Housing  for 
the  Elderly.  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  crimes  against  persons  living  in 
federally  assisted  housing. 

We  have  been  told  time  and  time 
again — and  with  heart-rending  docu- 
mentation— that  older  Americans  are  the 
most  vulnerable  victim^  of  theft,  bur- 
glary, terrorism,  and  other  forms  of 
violence. 

Large  numbers  have  been  mugged, 
beaten,  or  worse. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  perhaps  millions 
now  live  under  a  form  of  house  arrest, 
barricaded  from  the  outside  world. 

In  addition,  many  aged  tenants  are  cut 
off  from  vital  services  because  friends, 
family  members,  and  service  personnel 
are  afraid  to  enter  their  housing  projects. 

The  problem  of  crime,  though,  is  not 
confined  to  aged  persons  living  in  pub- 
lic housing. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll,  for  example,  re- 
vealed that  more  elderly  women  are 
afraid  to  go  out  alone  at  night  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history. 

Our  Nation  has  been  grappling  with 
crime  now  for  several  years.  We  know 
what  many  of  the  problems  are.  But  the 
solutions  are  not  always  apparent  or 
readily  available. 

Hie  resolution  that  I  Introduce  would 


help  to  provide  a  firm  foimdation  for 
developing  these  solutions. 

Specially,  my  resolution  wimid  request 
Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans  to: 

Collect  Information  concerning  the 
causes,  types,  and  frequency  of  crimes 
against  the  elderly. 

Conduct  studies  to  develop  programs 
to  reduce  the  frequency  of  crimes  against 
older  Americans. 

Develop  recommendations  to  protect 
the  elderly  from  crime. 

A  companion  resolution  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Bell  of  California. 

Our  Nation's  efforts  to  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  crime  must  Involve  a  com- 
prehensive approach  on  several  fronts. 

The  delegates  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  recognized  this 
when  they  made  a  stirring  call  for  action. 

They  said: 

A  decent  and  safe  living  environment  is 
an  inherent  right  of  aU  elderly  citizens. 

We  must  vTork  toward  that  objective, 
and  this  resolution  would  be  a  construc- 
tive step  for  achieving  this  goal. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


SUSPENSION   OP  DUTIES  ON  CER- 
TAIN YARNS  OP  Sn.K— HJl.  7727 

AMXMOICXNT  NO.  108S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7727)  to  extend 
for  an  additional  temporary  period  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
classifications  of  yams  of  silk. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OP  CRAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS— S.  1479 

AMXNDMXMT  NO.  lOSS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1479)  to  protect  tbe  economic 
rights  of  labor  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry  by  providing  for  equal 
treatment  of  cn^t  and  industrial 
workers. 


VOLUNTARY   MUNICIPAL   REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT  OF  1975—^.  2615 

AMENDMENT    NO.    lOST 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2615)  to  provide  for  a  volun- 
tary reorganization  of  municipal  debt 
under  conditions  of  fiscal  reform,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  5900)  to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  building 
and  construction  Industry  by  providing 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  indus- 
trial workers. 


COMMON  SITUS  PICKETING— 
Hit.  5900 

AMXNIkMXNT   NO.    108S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)   submitted  an  amendment.  In- 


NOTICE      CONCERNING      NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following   nominations   have   been   re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Jesse  W.  Grider,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
UJ3.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Wllllsmi  B.  Henderson,  term  expired. 

Sherman  L.  Hansford,  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Thomas  E.  Asher.  term  expired. 

Joseph  A.  Nardoza,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30,  1977,  vice 
Philip  H.  Modlln,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  November  13,  1975. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination.^  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ..p- 
pear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT     OF     CONTINUED 

HEARINGS  ON  THE  NOMINATION 

OP  JACK  M.  ECKERD 

Mr.  RIBI<X)FF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  will  continue  hear- 
ings on  the  nomination  of  Jack  M. 
Eckerd.  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  on  Tues- 
day, November  11.  in  room  3302,  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building,  at  10  a  jn. 

The  witness  wUl  be  Hon.  Claude  Kirk, 
former  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida. 


ANNOUNCEMENT     OF     OVERSIGHT 
HEARING    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION'S  SURETY  BOND 
GUARANTY  PROGRAM 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  November  19,  1975,  to  evalu- 
ate the  funding  problems,  impact,  and 
effectiveness  of  the  surety  bond  guaran- 
tee program  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. It  will  begin  at  9:03  a.m.  in 
room  1318  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building  and  will  be  chaired  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlbtt). 

For  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact the  committee  offices,  tel^hone 
224-5175. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGS  IN  ROOM  NUM- 
BER IN  HEARING  ON  LIMTTA-nON 
OF  FEDERAL  JURISDICTION  OF 
FREIGHT  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  ICa- 
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chlnery,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
heartnc  for  the  eotulderatlon  of  8.  346. 
a  propooal  on  limitation  of  Federal  Juris- 
diction of  freli^t  damage  actions,  previ- 
ously noticed  for  November  13,  1975,  in 
room  6303.  Dlrksen  Senate  OfBce  Build- 
ing, have  been  moved  to  room  2383,  Dlrk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
10) 


NOTICE  OP  HEARXNOS  ON  ACT  TO 

ESTABLISH  A  UNIFORM  LAW  ON 

THE  SUBJECT  OP  BANKRUPTCIES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mx.  President,  I  wish 

to  announce  than  an  open  public  hearing 

will  continue  for  the  Subcommittee  on 

Improvements  in  Judicial  Biachlnery  on 

S.  235  and  8.  236,  two  acts  to  revise  the 

bankruptcy  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  hearing  will  be  held  on  November  18, 

1975,  in  room  457  Russell  Senate  Office 

Bulldtng,  commencing  at  9  a.m. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  inclusion  in  thevrecord 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  pos-ible 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Btochlnery,  6306  Dlrk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building;  telephone 
224-3618. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  ACT  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  UNIFORM  LAW  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OP  BANKRUPTCIES 
Mr.  BURDICK  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  an  open  public  hear- 
ing will  continue  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery 
on  S.  235  and  S.  236,  two  acts  to  revise 
the    bnankruptcy    laws    of    the    United 
States.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on  No- 
vember 11  and  12,  1975,  in  room  6202 
Dlrksen   Senate  Office  Building,   com- 
mencing at  10  ajn. 

The  Commission  on  Bankruptcy  Laws 
of  the  United  States  has  recommended 
sweeping  changes  In  the  bankruptcy  law. 
These  recommendations  are  reflected  in 
the  provisions  of  8.  236.  The  National 
Ccmference  of  Bankruptcy  Judges  has 
also  recommended  substantial  changes 
in  the  present  bankruptcy  law.  Tliese 
changes  are  reflected  in  the  provisions  of 
S.  235. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery,  6306  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building;  telephone  334- 
3618. 


ADDmONAL  STATEMENTS 


AMERICA'S  SELF-IMPOSED  MALNU- 
TRITION OF  MINERALS 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  speakers  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  94th  Congress  who  have  dis- 
cussed the  problems  this  Nation  could 
face  if  foreign  nations  band  together  in 
cartels  to  reduce  the  supply  of  minerals — 
other  than  oil  and  gas — to  this  Nation. 
Hiere  have  been  hearings  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  mineral  shortage  before 
•Mious  congressional  committees,  and 
we  have  been  warned  on  nimierous  occa- 
sions of  an  <mp«Mi^fpg  minerals  shortage 


if  steps  are  not  taken  soon  to  avert  such 
a  possibility. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  me  to  note 
that  probably  one  of  the  largest  single 
contributors  to  what  could  truly  be  a 
minerals  shortage  of  major  proportions 
has  been  the  Federal  Government  itself. 
As  stated  by  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  in 
a  speech  before  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Energy-Minerals  Conference  in  Billings, 
Mont.,  recently : 

Tbe  United  States  is  heading  straight 
toward  self-imposed  malnutrition  of  min- 
erals. 

This  self-imposed  malnutrition  is 
coming  about  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
neeeds,  according  to  Interior  Department 
estimates,  some  40,000  pounds  of  new 
minerals  for  each  citizen  each  year.  In 
the  face  of  this  expanding  need.  It  is 
ironic  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  haphazardly  withdrawing  public 
lands  from  mineral  entry — to  the  point 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Overton : 

By  the  end  of  last  year  nearly  73  percent 
of  this  land  had  been  entirely  or  partially 
closed  to  exploration  and  development  of 
essential  resources  for  leasable  minerals  and 
almost  70  percent  for  locatable  minerals. 

What  is  even  more  ironic  is  that  much 
of  the  impetus  for  withdrawing  our 
public  lands  from  exploration  and  de- 
velopment for  minerals  has  come  from 
people  who  profess  an  abiding  concern 
for  our  environment.  For  some  reason, 
many  of  these  people  fall  to  see  the  con- 
nection between  mineral  development 
and  better  water  treatment  facilities, 
better  industrial  pollution  control  equip- 
ment, better  auto  emission  controls,  and 
better  refuse-disposal  plants.  All  of  these 
essentials  to  a  more  healthful  environ- 
ment must  come  from  minerals.  And  pro- 
hibitions on  mineral  development  can 
only  delay  the  time  when  these  essential 
environmental  control  mechanisms  and 
devices  can  come  on  stream. 

Mr.  Overton  has  outlined  this  entire 
paradoxical  situation  very  clearly  in  his 
speech,  delivered  October  16,  before  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Energy-Minerals  Con- 
ference, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  text  of  his  speech  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Rkmabks  by  J.  Auxn  Ovekton,  Jr. 

I  am  gratefiU  for  the  Invitation  to  be 
with  you  today  and  delighted  to  bring  you 
greetings  from  Washington.  I'm  even  more 
delighted  to  be  away  from  there. 

With  the  confirmation  of  Secretary  Kleppe 
as  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  we  have 
seen  concluded  the  changeovers  in  leadership 
at  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  have 
labeled  the  Department  the  longeet-nuinlng 
topless  act  in  town. 

As  guardian  of  the  nation's  mineral  pro- 
ducing capacities,  this  great  Department  has 
a  preeminent  mission:  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  assure  the  national 
security  posture  of  this  country  by  making 
certain  we  have  access  to  a  satisfactory  min- 
erals base. 

Indeed  the  signlflcance  of  this  transcen- 
dent mission  was  recognized  as  paramount 
national  policy  In  the  Mining  and  Mlnerala 
Policy  Act  of  1070.  wherein  It  was  declared 
to  be  the  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal 
government  in  the  national  Interest  to  foster 
and  promote  private  enterprise  In  the  devel- 


opment of  a  sound  and  viable  mining  In- 
dustry. 

In  Uie  face  of  this  preeminent  mlssloa  of 
the  Department,  and  in  the  face  of  this  de- 
clared national  policy  some  strange  things 
have  been  coming  out  of  Washington. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  to  come 
out  of  Washington  lately  has  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  newspapers  at  all,  although  it 
deserves  a  banner  headline.  It's  a  study 
by  two  highly  dedicated  young  men  In  tbe 
Department  of  tbe  Interior,  who  conducted 
It  on  their  own  time  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

The  results  are  alarming.  By  the  end  of  last 
year  nearly  73  percent  of  this  land  had  been 
entirely  or  partially  closed  to  exploration  and 
development  of  essential  resources  for  leas- 
able minerals  and  almost  70  percent  for  lo- 
catable minerals. 

In  magnitude,  this  Is  equivalent  to  putting 
a  fence  aroimd  every  state  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi except  Maine  and  posting  a  sign: 
Progress  Keep  Out ! 

Perhaps  most  disturbing,  this  catastrophic 
trend  has  shown  the  sharpest  Increase  In 
recent  years.  As  late  oi  1968  we  still  had  616 
million  acres  open  to  location  and  626  mil- 
lion acres  open  to  leasing.  Since  then  the 
figure  has  shrunk  to  245  million  acres  and 
223  million  acres  respectively. 

Some  of  the  withdrawn  land  Is  theoretical- 
ly open  but.  In  practical  effect,  restrictions 
make  It  Impossible.  In  some  areas,  for  ex- 
ample, you  can  do  all  the  mining  you  want 
as  long  as  you  don't  use  any  vehicular  equip- 
ment. That's  like  telling  a  politician  he  can 
rim  for  office  as  long  as  he  doesn't  campaign. 
I've  never  met  one  who  could  manage  It. 

The  authors  of  the  study  compare  our 
public  lands  to  a  bank  account  and  Indicate 
that  the  rate  of  withdrawals  may  bring  us 
to  the  point  where  our  checks  begin  to 
bounce.  This  is  not  the  result  of  conscious 
planning,  much  less  any  deliberate  policy  of 
C3ngress.  Rather,  It's  as  If  every  member  of 
a  big  family  has  his  own  checkbook  to  draw 
on  a  common  account,  but  nobody  pays  at- 
tention to  the  balance. 

A  conglomerate  of  federal  agencies,  each 
looking  only  to  Its  own  particular  Interests, 
has  been  posting  OFF  LIMITS  signs  to  min- 
ing without  any  thought  of  the  total  effect 
on  the  availability  of  vital  resources. 

Many  of  the  land  withdrawals  are  of  dubi- 
ous legality,  but  that  doesn't  keep  them  from 
happening.  And  they're  likely  to  continue 
happening,  as  long  as  we  have  a  bureaucratic 
octopus  where  one  hand  doesn't  know  what 
the  other  ninety-nine  are  doing. 

What's  really  amazing  to  me  Is  that,  until 
now,  nobody  In  government  had  even  totalled 
up  the  impact  on  mining  of  all  these  sep- 
arate decisions.  We  still  wouldn't  know  It,  If 
it  weren't  for  those  two  extraordinary  men 
in  Interior,  and  I  remind  you  they  acted  In 
an  unofficial  capacity. 

Let  me  briefly  review  their  findings  with 
you.  In  some  cases,  hard  figures  are  hard  to 
come  by.  In  others,  there  Is  a  degree  of  over- 
lapping. Sometimes  land  has  been  vrlthdrawn 
from  one  activity  but  not  from  another. 

So,  unless  you  want  a  story  that  Is  mostly 
footnotes,  I'U  have  to  generalize  a  bit.  But 
ni  hew^to  the  main  facts.  And  they  point 
to  an  Inescapable  truth:  The  United  States 
Is  heading  straight  toward  self-imposed  mal- 
nutrition' of  minerals.  If,  in  these  days  of 
growing  demand  and  threatened  scarcity,  we 
hobbled  agriculture  the  way  we're  handcuff- 
ing mining,  the  country  would  be  up  in 
arms — unless  It  were  too  weakened  by 
hunger. 

I  don't  think  there's  a  person  here  who 
would  argue  that  mining  is  suitable  every- 
where. We're  not  ogres  of  rapacious  capital- 
ism. When  we  take  our  families  camping  In 
a  National  Park,  we  don't  want  to  pitch  our 
tents  on  a  pile  of  tailings. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  mining  be  ex- 
cluded from  certain  areas  where  It  would 
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Interefere  unduly  with  other  purposes.  But, 
just  as  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  eo  a 
nation  cannot  thrive  on  an  exclusive  diet  of 
beauty.  And.  while  fiora  and  fauna  have  their 
entitlements,  so  do  people  and  their  material 
needs. 

With  this  In  mind,  let's  look  at  the  record. 

To  preserve  the  Wilderness,  about  12.6  mil- 
lion acres  have  been  effectively  withdrawn 
from  minerals  exploration  and  development. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  drew  about 
half  a  million  acres  more  from  the  account. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  took  an- 
other two  million. 

Without  any  clear  statutory  authority,  the 
Executive  branch  has  withdrawn  another  24 
million  acres  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuges. 

Utility  corridors  account  for  weU  over  6 
million  more. 

Another  4  million  acres  are,  so  to  speak, 
held  in  escrow  ats  potential  primitive  areas. 

Overall,  about  90  million  acres  have  been 
Identified  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment as  designated  roadless  areas.  Here,  I 
presume,  one  Is  free  to  mine,  as  long  as  be 
enters  and  leaves  on  hiking  boots  or  snow- 
shoes. 

WeU,  I  have  only  touched  on  some  of  the 
highlights  of  what  we  might  call  this  nation's 
dangerous  withdrawal  symptoms.  Time  does 
not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  how  mining  has 
been  outlawed  In  the  name  of  water  fowl, 
seed  orchards  and  tbe  preservation  of  pup 
fish. 

Taken  separately,  none  of  these  actions 
might  be  Intolerable.  But  coming  as  they  do, 
m  a  fiurry  of  uncoordinated  attacks,  they 
are  not  as  harmless  aa  a  pup  fish.  They  are 
as  devastating  as  a  pack  of  piranhas  moving 
In  for  the  kill.  They  can  nip  and  bite  the 
mining  Industry  to  death. 

If  I  may  change  the  analogy  slightly,  what's 
been  happening  up  In  Alaska  seems  less  akin 
to  piranhas  and  more  like  something  straight 
out  of  "Jaws."  Here,  our  professed  policy  of 
minerals  development  is  being  chewed  up  in 
gigantic  chunks. 

Since  1968.  about  250  million  acres  of  pub- 
lic lands  In  Alaska  have  effectively  been 
closed  to  exploration  and  development.  This, 
I  submit.  Is  not  a  minor  overdrawing  of  our 
account.  It's  a  toboggan  ride  to  minerals 
bankruptcy. 

From  this  spate  of  protectionist  activity, 
you'd  think  the  mining  Indvistry  was  poised 
to  rip  up  every  square  foot  of  public  land. 
But  the  record  shows  otherwise.  In:the  entire 
history  of  this  country,  mining  has  disturbed 
only  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  land 
area. 

Its  Impact  on  the  environment  is  relatively 
slight,  but  It  must  necessarily  be  selective. 
After  all,  one  has  to  dig  where  the  minerals 
are.  And  If  the  industry  is  forbidden  from 
even  exploring,  much  less  digging,  we're  sim- 
ply not  going  to  get  the  minerals  that  a 
dynamic  society  requires. 

I've  often  said  that  the  business  of  mining 
Is  looking  for  Nature's  needle  In  Nature's 
haystack.  Lately,  It  seems,  wherever  we  want 
to  look  for  the  needle  we  wind  up  getting  tbe 
shaft. 

Alaska,  for  example.  Is  the  largest  unex- 
plored area  we  have  and  its  mineral  potential 
Is  enormous.  But  we  Americans  are  denying 
ourselves  the  opportunity  to  realize  its 
potential. 

We  don't  have  laws  that  say  you  can't  grow 
oranges  In  Florida  .  .  .  plant  com  in  Iowa  .  .  . 
harvest  pineapples  in  Hawaii  .  .  .  bale  cotton 
In  Alabama  .  .  .  graze  cattle  in  Texas  .  .  .  cut 
timber  In  Oregon  ...  or  cruah  grapes  in 
California.  Even  enterprises  of  such  ques- 
tionable vahie  as  maving  speeches  In  Wash- 
ington are  not  legally  prohibited.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  blindly  gone  ahead  and  ttimed 
our  biggest  state  Into  a  Twentieth  Century 
reservation. 

These  things  have  all  transpired  In  the 
face  of  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act 
of  1970,  which  declares  ".  ..  It  la  the  con- 


tinuing policy  of  the  Federal  Ooyemment 
in  the  national  Interest  to  foster  and  en- 
courage private  enterprise  ...  in  the  develop- 
ment of  economically  souno  and  stable  min- 
ing, minerals,  metal  and  minerals  reclama- 
tion Industries. . ." 

In  short,  we've  set  our  sights  on  a  goal 
and  then  thrown  our  gears  in  to  reverse. 
It's  a  strange  way  to  run  a  country. 

And  in  western  United  States  today,  as 
a  himdred  years  ago,  it  appears  that  the 
Great  Chief  in  Washington  stiU  speaks  with 
a  forked  tongue. 

It's  paradoxical  that  the  main  Impetus  for 
hanostrlnglng  the  mining  Industry  comes 
from  people  who  profess  an  abiding  concern 
for  the  environment.  As  I've  said,  mining 
causes  relatively  little  disturbance  in  terms 
of  total  acreage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
essential  to  ecological  improvements  on  the 
broad  front. 

These  same  people  are  demanding  better 
water  treatment  facilities  .  .  .  better  indus- 
trial pollution  equipment  .  .  .  better  auto- 
mobile emissions  controls  .  .  .  better  ref\ise- 
dlsposal  plants  .  .  .  and  so  on.  It's  high  time 
these  self -professed  Nature-lovers  were  -told 
that  the  things  they  want  won't  be  woven  out 
of  fig  leaves.  Everyone  of  them  must  be  con- 
structed with  minerals. 

Of  equal  irony,  our  Industry  finds  some 
of  its  most  implacable  enemies  among  those 
who  cry  out — and,  I  might  add,  cry  out  very 
justly — for  better  material  conditions  of  life 
for  the  unfortunate  members  of  our  society. 
Better  housing  .  .  .  better  schools  .  .  .  better 
hospitals  .  .  .  better  industries  with  better 
Jobs. 

How  are  these  things  to  be  created?  With 
what  shall  we  build  them?  It's  high  time  our 
critics  comprehended  this  simple  fact: 
Without  an  abundance  of  minerals,  the 
ghettoes  of  America  might  Just  as  well  be 
officially  designated  as  so  many  more  "pri- 
mitive areas."  They'll  be  all  too  well  pre- 
served in  their  present  state. 

A  report  issued  last  year  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  points  out  that  each  year 
we  have  to  produce  about  40,000  pounds  of 
new  minerals  for  each  citizen,  plus  enough 
energy  to  equal  300  persons  working  around 
the  clock  for  each  of  us. 

Those  minerals  have  to  be  found  som^^ 
where.  They  have  to  be  developed  somehow. 
And  somebody  has  to  do  it. 

The  mining  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Is  equal  to  the  task  and  eager  to  luidertake 
It,  but  we  have  to  be  granted  the  chance.  In 
World  War  EC,  Churchill  said,  "Give  us  the 
tools  and  we  will  finish  the  job."  Today,  our 
industry  has  the  tools.  We  only  ask  that  we 
be  permitted  to  use  them  to  get  on  with  the 
job. 

By  now.  It  ought  to  be  clear  that  our  first 
goal  must  be  to  educate  the  people  and  their 
governmental  officials  about  the  facts  of  life 
as  they  pertain  to  the  mining  Industry.  'This 
won't  be  easy,  and  I'd  like  to  point  out  just 
a  few  of  the  hurdles  we're  up  against. 

The  subject  of  land  withdrawals  is  com- 
plex and  doesn't  fit  neatly  into  a  90-second 
newBcllp.  So  we  can't  expect  to  communicate 
with  millions  on  the  nightly  television 
shows. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  any  kind 
of  extensive  coverage  and  balanced  treat- 
ment m  the  press.  I  suppose  the  only  way 
we  could  ever  make  the  cover  of  Time  or 
Newsweek  would  be  to  call  ourselves  Mining 
Lib  and  stage  a  demonstration  somewhere. 

Members  of  Congress  are  inundated  with 
so  many  bills  that  they  can't  even  read  them 
all,  much  less  study  them  closely.  Of  course, 
they  do  have  staff  people  to  help  them  and 
we  should  never  underestimate  their  Im- 
portance. 

When  I  was  a  young  officer  In  the  Air  Force 
diirlng  World  War  n,  there  was  a  saying 
that  the  only  thing  better  than  being  friends 
with  the  general  was  to  be  friends  with  his 
orderly.  The  same  holds  true  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  key  staff  members  can  exert  enormoua 
influence. 


The  problem  Is  how  to  reach  them  and 
know  them.  When  I  first  started  working 
full-time  on  Congressional  matters  a  cou- 
ple of  decades  ago,  there  were  leas  than 
6,000  employees  in  Congressional  office*. 
Today  there  are  nearly  18,000. 

Consider,  too,  the  proliferation  of  com- 
mittees we  have  to  contend  with.  The  Library 
of  Congress  estimates  that  some  4.000  bills 
relating  to  energy  alone  will  be  Introduced  in 
the  94th  Congress.  In  the  House,  they  will  be 
dealt  with  by  17  Standing  Committees,  one 
ad  hoc  select  committee,  and  34  subcommit- 
tees. In  the  Senate,  energy  questions  wlU  be 
taken  up  by  14  Standing  Committees  and  38 
subcommittees. 

You  might  want  to  keep  all  these  figures 
in  mind  the  next  time  your  spouse  complains 
about  having  to  update  the  Christmas  card 
list! 

Also,  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  our  In- 
dustry faces  formidable  challenges  at  the 
state  and  local  levels  of  goverxunent. 

When  it  comes  to  calamitous  land  with- 
drawals and  other  Issues  affecting  ovir  ability 
to  serve  society,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
American  Mining  Congress  Is  not  about  to 
withdraw  from  battle.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  gettring  up  for  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
communicate  with  the  people  and  enlighten 
their  leaders.  You  will  be  hearing  more  about 
It  and  we  will  be  calling  on  you  for  help. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  there  Is  one 
watchword  for  everyone  of  us  concerned  with 
the  health  of  mining  in  the  United  States: 
It's  time  to  dig  In. 


THE  MODEL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AT  GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  at  this  point 
about  the  new  Model  Secondary  School 
for  the  Deaf.  This  program  falls  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  Labor-HEW  Sub- 
committee. 

I  have  watched  this  program  grow 
from  an  idea  to  a  concept  and,  even- 
tually. Into  a  reality  for  our  deaf  chil- 
dren. Although  we  are  still  a  few  months 
away  from  the  date  this  facility  will 
open,  I  want  to  take  this  opi>ortunity  to 
highlight  some  of  the  good  work  done  on 
this  Important  endeavor. 

It  Is  gratifying  for  me  to  be  able  to 
note  at  this  time  the  positive  results  of  a 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Gallaudet  College  In  the 
development  of  the  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

This  partnership,  established  by  Pub- 
Uc  Law  89-694  in  1966,  was  formed  to 
provide  a  national  model  high  school  for 
the  deaf  which  will  Include  a  continu- 
ously exemplary  educational  program  to 
be  located  In  facilities  where  maximum 
attention  is  given  to  excellence  of  archi- 
tecture and  use  of  Innovative  auditory 
and  visual  educational  processes. 

This  model  high  school  program  was 
initiated  with  a  very  few  students  in  a 
temporary  metal  facility.  From  those 
flrst  10  students  in  1969.  school  enroll- 
ment now  has  grown  to  over  100.  Once 
completed,  enrollment  is  expected  to 
reach  600  pupils.  Educators  and  parents 
of  deaf  children  from  throughout  the 
Nation  and  other  countries  are  already 
visiting  and  working  at  the  high  school 
so  that  they  may  learn  of  the  educa- 
tional and  programmatic  techniques  be- 
ing developed  at  the  school  and  carry 
home  with  them,  for  local  use,  those  as- 
pects which  will  be  most  beneficial  to 
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th«ir  specific  needs.  The  impact  of  this 
Kliool  is,  therefore,  a  national  one.  and 
it  It  destined  to  influence  education  of 
the  deaf  eveiywliere. 

The  college  and  its  architect,  Hudglns, 
Thompson,  and  Ball,  also  should  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  model  high  school's 
design.  It  is  flezUde,  ezo^tionally  imagi- 
native, and  yet,  functional. 

The  facilities  of  the  model  high  school 
are  being  buUt  in  phases,  the  last  of 
which,  student  housing,  will  soon  be  un- 
der construction.  This  housing,  which 
win  sorre  students  from  five  States  and 
the  District  of  Ck)lumbia,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  Hscal  year  1977.  The  acadonlc 
complex  will  be  completed  this  fiscal 
year  and  be  in  use  this  time  cext  aca- 
demic year.  These  facilities  represent  the 
translation  into  brlclcs  and  mortar  of  the 
exact  spirit  of  Public  Law  89-694,  the 
law  that  created  this  school. 

The  Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  success 
possible  in  creating  ^ective  programs 
for  the  handicapped  through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  private  sector  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Oallaudet  College, 
the  administration  and  the  staff  of 
MBSD,  and  the  project's' architect  are 
to  be  c<MigratuIated. 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    AMERICAN 
HANDCRAFTS— S.  2023 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  S.  2623,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  American 
handcrafts.  I  ask  unuiimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in 
today's  Rccou. 

Tbere  bdng  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

8.  2033 

B*  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  BepreaentaUvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congnta  aaaembled,  Tlut  tbe 
Congre—  finds  that — 

(1)  tbere  Is  a  growing  need  for  a  more 
•ffeettve  and  coordinated  national  effort  In 
support  of  American  handcraft  artists  and 
tlielr  products; 

(3)  aaslsUnce  to  tbe  Amwlcan  handcraft 
producer  should  Include  training,  display, 
martetlng  and  technical  services  relating  to 
handcrafts  production  on  a  local,  regional 
and  national  level;  and 

(8)  In  order  to  promote  cultural  exchange 
between  the  United  Stetes  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, a  need  exists  for  the  United  States  to 
arrange  for  the  display  and  sale  of  Ameri- 
can handcrafts  abroad. 

Skc.  a.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  National 
endowment  for  the  Arts  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Chairman)  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  and  administra- 
tion of  a  program  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  American  handcraft  artists  and 
their  produeti.  Such  program  shaU  provide-^ 

(1)  on  a  reglraua  basU  within  the  United 
States  whenever  practicable^ 

(A)  assistance  In  the  design  and  produc- 
tion of,  and  assistance  In  the  training  of  per- 
sons to  design  and  produce,  American  hand- 
crafts; and 

(B)  assistance  In  advertising,  conducting 
■larketlng  research,  shipping,  dl^>Uylng,  and 
selling  American  handcrafU  within  the 
United  States;  and 

(3)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
(or  the  display  and  sale  of  such  handcrafts 
on  any  property  in  foreign  countries  used  by 
the  VsdsnU  Oovemmeat,  and  for  the  display 
■ad  sal*  of  socb  kandoratu  at  other  places 
In  any  M«ta  eoontry. 


(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  de- 
scribed in  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Chairman  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Sec.  3.  The  Chairman  shall.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Interagency  Crafts  Committee, 
formxilate  a  plan  for  more  effective  coordina- 
tion of  handcrafts  programs  carried  out  or 
assisted  by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  In  the 
formulation  of  the  plan  required  by  this 
section,  the  Chairman  shall  obtain  the  ad- 
vice and  guidance  of  State  Arts  Councils, 
handcraft  organizations  and  cooperatives  and 
handcraft  producers  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  report  summarizing  the  plan  re- 
quired by  this  section  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chairman  shall  be 
prepared  and  furnished  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Chairman,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Interagency  Crafts  Committee,  shall 
establish  and  maintain  In  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  C<dumbla,  a  National  Center  for 
American  Handcrafts.  The  Center  shall  pro- 
vide facilities  for  the  Interagency  Crafts 
Committee,  for  studios  for  visiting  crafts 
artists  on  such  terms  and  conditions  the 
Center  considers  appropriate,  for  a  research 
and  design  library,  for  diq>lay  and  sale  ot 
American  handcrafts,  for  the  display  and  sale 
on  a  limited  basis  of  the  handcrafts  of  foreign 
artists,  and  for  such  other  programs  and  ac- 
tivities as  the  Chairman  and  the  Interagency 
Crafts  Committee  determine  will  contribute 
to  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shaU,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Interagency  Crafts  Committee,  pre- 
pare preliminary  guidelines  for  the  planning 
and  operation  of  the  National  Center  for 
American  Handcrafts. 


HOUSING  MUST  NOT  CONTINUE  AS 
ECONOMIC  SHOCK  ABSORBER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Savings  and  Loan  League. 

In  these  remarks,  I  pointed  out  our 
Nation's  failure  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  our  people.  Recession  in  Amer- 
ica means  a  depression  in  housing.  We 
cannot  afford  the  risks  involved  in  allow- 
ing housing  to  be  the  Nation's  economic 
shock  absorber. 

To  restore  our  housing  sector  to  health, 
and  Improve  the  strength  of  economic 
recovery,  I  called  for  the  following: 

More  aggressive  implementation  by  the 
administration  of  the  housing  programs 
that  Congress  has  already  enacted; 

A  monetary  policy  that  will  bring  us 
interest  rates  that  are  low  enough  to 
promote  private  sector  housing  construc- 
tion; 

Maintenance  of  an  interest  differen- 
tial between  our  home  financing  thrift 
institutions  and  both  commercial  bcuiks 
and  Government;  and 

Creation  of  a  Federal  Housing  Bank 
to  provide  6  percent  to  7  percent  maxi- 
mum mortgage  interest  rates  for  low 
and  middle-income  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these  are 
some  of  the  most  Important  elements  in 
a  comprehensive  national  housing  pol- 
icy. They  would  provide  stability  to  our 
housing  industry  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  the  poeslblllty  of  home  ownership 
back  within  the  reach  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

iAi.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  my  remarks  to  the  National 
Savings  and  Loan  League  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 

RXMAtlTB  BT  SXN ATOE  HlTBXXT  HXTICPaXXT 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  my  friends 
In  the  savings  and  loan  league  from  across 
the  country. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  tiave  known  your 
outstanding  organization  and  many  of  its 
members  personaUy  for  many  years. 

Therefore,  I  am  here  with  you  today  as  an 
admirer,  a  friend,  and  one  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  the  tremendous  accomplishments 
here  and  abroad,  of  our  Nation's  savings  and 
loan  Institutions. 

During  the  last  35  years,  your  institutions 
have  made  It  possible  for  24  million  Amer- 
icans to  own  their  own  homes. 

Tou  have  given  the  average  American  citi- 
zen an  opportunity  to  participate  and  share 
In  ova  economic  system. 

Tee,  working  Americans  have  found  it  pos- 
sible to  accumulate  capital  as  they  have  met 
their  housing  needs. 

The  millions  of  Jobs  created,  the  untold 
billions  of  Income  and  production  generated, 
and  the  happiness  and  dignity  which  you 
have  added  to  family  life,  are  cherished  ac- 
compUshmente  In  which  you  all  can  take 
great  pride. 

I  am  also  very  familiar  with  your  organiza- 
tion's fine  work  overseas.  I  know  that  many 
of  you  have  gone  to  various  developing  coun- 
tries, have  worked  effectively  with  the  local 
governments,  and  have  helped  to  establish 
national  savings  and  loan  systems. 

In  many  cases,  these  Institutions  are  now 
providing  the  first  real  opportunity  for  these 
people  to  save  and  to  have  something  to  save 
for. 

In  recent  years,  the  housing  Industry  has 
been  in  serious  trouble  and  all  America  lias 
suffered  as  a  result.  The  continuing  depres- 
sion In  hoxislng  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
producing  the  worst  recession  since  "The 
Oreat  Depression." 

Just  a  glance  at  the  statistics  show  what 
has  happened  In  the  past  two  years.  TUa 
Nation  buUt  more  than  two  million  homes  a 
year  in  1971,  in  1073,  and  In  1973.  But  in 
1974,  we  plunged  to  Just  over  one  million 
units,  and  that  pitiful  level  Is  about  where 
we  are  today. 

A  million  housing  starts  a  year  is  an  In- 
excusably poor  record;  it  doesn't  begin  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  our  people. 

This  situation  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
we  should  have  ended  this  housing  depres- 
sion. We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  take 
the  great  risks  involved  in  allowing  housing 
to  be  the  Nation's  economic  "shock  absorb- 
er". 

Our  failure  to  produce  adequate  housing  at 
reasonable  prices  for  our  citizens  has  turned 
the  government's  promise  of  "a  decent  home 
in  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American"  into  an  empty  promise. 

In  fact.  It  is  such  empty  promisee  that 
breed  the  cynicism  that  Is  rampant  among 
our  people  today. 

A  partnership  of  the  private  sector  and 
government  is  essential  If  America  Is  to  have 
the  homes  it  needs. 

Housing  must  be  returned  to  its  priority 
role  In  the  economy.  We  need  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  that  recognizes 
rather  than  ignores  the  special  needs  of  the 
housing  market,  and  the  special  needs  of 
financial  institutioos  that  serve  that  market. 
The  savings  and  loans  and  the  thrift  in- 
dustry were  created  to  allocate  credit  to 
housing. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  my  commitment  to 
a  systam  of  strong  and  affective  home  financ- 
ing institutions  wlU  not  waiver.  Legislation 
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vill  soon  come  before  the  Senate  that  would 
substantially  alter  our  nation's  financial  in- 
ftitatlon  set-up.  I  assure  you  that  this  pro- 
posal will  receive  my  most  careful  scrutiny. 

We  must  Insure  that  the  vital  role  played 
by  oiu'  nation's  savings  and  loan  and  thrift 
institutions  in  the  past  Is  encouraged  in  the 
future — not  undermined. 

The  Nixon -Ford  Administrations  have  had 
no  comprehensive  National  Housing  Policy.' 
■nieir  moritoria  on  federal  spending  pro- 
grams, their  snail's  paced  implementation  of 
the  Section  8  housing  program,  their  vetoes 
of  programs  to  get  more  houses  buUt,  and 
their  high  Interest  rate  economics,  have 
turned  the  nation  away  from  its  Important 
bousing  goals. 

In  the  1950b,  two  out  of  three  families 
oould  afford  to  buy  the  average  priced  home 
being  built  in  this  country.  But  in  1976,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  done  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  less  than  one  family  in  five 
can  afford  to  purchase  a  home. 

Here  is  the  sad  story. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  nationwide  home 
construction  costs  have  risen  71  percent, 
home  maintenance  and  repair  costs  have 
soared  92  percent,  mortgage  rates  climbed 
67  percent,  property  taxes  have  risen  64  per- 
cent, and  utlUty  bills  are  up  over  60  percent. 
In  effect,  home  ownership  Is  now  outside  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  most  fortunate  Ameri- 
can families. 

With  these  conditions  a  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic life,  It  is  imperative  that  savings  and 
loans,  and  other  thrift  institutions,  be  given 
the  tools,  the  means,  to  provide  ample  credit 
for  housing. 

Frankly,  our  housing  policies  are  very  con- 
fused. When  I  was  a  young  man,  with  a 
growing  family,  and  needed  a  good  roomy 
house,  I  couldn't  afford  it.  Today,  with  my 
children  all  married  and  me  with  very  little 
time  to  be  at  home,  I  have  two  beautiful 
places. 

Hoiislng  policy  is  upside  down.  We  need 
programs  and  decisions  by  government  that 
make  it  possible  for  the  responsible  yoimg 
family  to  invest  \n  good  housing  in  decent 
neighborhoods — that's  when  you  need  it — 
not  when  your  family  has  grown  and  gone. 

Let's  hope  that  the  recent  victory  of  the 
Congress  in  reopening  the  236  Homeowner- 
ship  program  Is  an  indication  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  beginning  to  understand  the 
importance  of  housing  to  an  economic  re- 
covery. After  months  of  badgering  to  move 
this  program,  we  finally  had  to  bring  a  law- 
suit through  the  OAO.  The  recent  announce- 
ment by  Secretary  Hills,  that  this  program 
will  be  implemented,  is  the  result.  But  I  still 
wonder  why  it  took  18  months? 

And  why,  I  ask  you,  will  it  take  until  next 
spring  to  put  the  program  Into  effect? 

What  we  need  are  housing  programs  that 
•tart,  and  then  keep  on  going.  We  cannot 
tolerate  having  programs  begun  by  the  Con- 
gress and  arbitrarily  turned  off  by  the  Ad- 
ministration! 

There  are  several  steps  that  must  be  taken 
to  restore  the  health  of  housing  and.  thereby, 
our  entire  economy. 

First.  I  believe  that  the  Executive  Branch 
can  and  must  move  more  aggressively  to  im- 
plement the  housing  programs  that  Congress 
nasalready  enacted.  The  "foot  dragging"  at 
Hod  must  come  to  an  end. 

Second,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  m  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministration and  with  Congress,  should  pur- 
sue a  monetary  policy  that  will  bring  us 
interest  rates  low  enough  to  promote  private 
■ector  housing  construction. 

The  increases  in  automobUe  production 
•nd  housing  construction  for  the  next  year 
»»  barely  enough  to  restore  these  sectors  to 
mid-1974  levels.  This  is  not  satisfactory. 

But  even  this  level  may  be  imperiled  If 
money  and  credit  are  insufficient.  For  as  in- 


terest rates  rtse  on  abort  term  borrowing, 
depositore  at  the  "savings  and  loans"  with- 
draw funds  in  order  to  invest  In  higher  yield- 
ing Treasury  notes  Certificates  of  Deposit  and 
other  market  instruments. 

The  demand  for  mortgage  loans  must  then 
be  dampened  and  this  is  done  by  higher 
rates  on  long  term  mortgages. 

If  this  occvirs,  we  will  be  looking  toward 
a  10  per  cent  mortgage  rate  by  the  end  of 
this  year  and  this  Is  disastrous. 

In  effect,  this  means  "dislntermedlation" — 
a  complicated  way  of  saying  Oovernment 
first,  people  and  housing  last ! 

You  and  I  know  that  the  Savings  and 
Loans  "loan  long"  and  "borrow  short".  Such 
a  situation  needs  a  stable  government  policy 
that  recognizes  the  need  of  a  rate  differential 
between  the  thrift  Industry  and  the  com- 
mercial banks  and  the  Oovernment — this  Is 
Regulation  Q — and  it  is  the  key  to  growth 
and  stability  in  the  housing  industry. 

Third,  the  federal  government  must  get 
back  into  the  business  of  encouraging  hous- 
ing production.  Last  spring  we  passed  emer- 
gency housing  legislation  which  provided  a 
6  per  cent  initial  interest  rate  which  rose  to 
the  market  level  after  a  period  of  three  years. 

I  voted  for  that  bill  because  in  my  view 
we  had  to  do  something  to  get  housing  con- 
struction going  again.  Of  course,  that  was 
another  housing  disaster  that  occtired  in 
the  Oval  Office — Veto! 

Housing  is  a  basic  need  of  people;  It  is  an 
essential  sector  of  our  economy. 

The  government  should  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  support  It. 

Therefore,  I  wUl  continue  to  urge  passage 
of  my  Federal  Housing  Bank  Bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  interest  subsidies  for  low  and  middle 
Income  housing.  A  policy  of  6%  to  7%  in- 
terest rates  on  mortgages  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families.  It  would  operate  co- 
operatively with  your  institutions. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  makes  available 

the  interest  subsidy — you  make  the  loans 

we  do  not  create  a  new  bureaucracy. 

And  let  me  add  this  thought.  We  are  all 
very  concerned  with  capital  scarcity.  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  our  economy  requires  more 
saving. 

It  seems  to  me  an  extreme  contradiction, 
in  this  case,  to  pursue  policies  which  put 
home  ownership  out  of  the  reach  of  moot 
Americans,  people  will  go  to  extraordinary 
efforts  to  save — whether  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York  or  Bogota,  Colombia,  if  the  possibility 
of  owning  their  own  home  is  held  out  to 
them.  There  Is  no  better  way  of  Increasing 
savings  than  through  a  National  Housing 
Policy  that  makes  It  possible  for  the  average 
worker  to  buy  a  home.  Olve  him  an  incentive. 

What  I  have  outlined  are  some  of  the  vital 
elements  of  a  comprehensive  National  Hous- 
ing Policy.  They  would  provide  stability  to 
our  housing  industry,  and  at  the  same  time, 
bring  the  possibility  of  home  ownership  back 
within  the  reach  cf  millions  of  Americans 
who  cannot  own  their  own  homes  today. 

Of  course,  the  best  housing  policy  that  we 
can  devise  will  be  worthless  if  the  incon- 
sistent and  sporadic,  on-agaln  off -again,  eco- 
nomic policies  and  programs  of  the  last  sev- 
eral years  continue. 

Today,  the  economic  situation  is  certainly 
looking  up.  The  evidence  of  strong  expan- 
sion in  the  Gross  National  Product  and  in 
industrial  production  during  the  third  quar- 
ter of  this  year  certainly  is  good  news.  This 
is  important,  and  encouraging — and  it  is 
about  time. 

However,  we  must  alw  remember  that  30 
per  cent  of  our  Nation's  Industrial  capacity 
is  not  being  used  and  that  8.4  per  cent  of 
our  Nation's  labor  force — more  than  8  mil- 
lion workers — Is  out  of  work. 

We  need  a  National  Policy  that  wUl  put 
these  resources  back  into  production  quick- 
ly  and   without   reignlting   inflation.   With 


the  current  slack  in  the  economy,  the  chances 
of  producing  inflation  becaiise  of  too  mucb 
pressure  on  capacity  are  quite  remote. 

We  should  aU  bear  in  mind  that  expan- 
sion and  inflation  do  not  necessarily  go  hand 
in  hand.  To  the  extent  that  expansion  In- 
creases profits,  provides  "home  grown"  capi- 
tal, and  decreases  unit  costs  of  production, 
expansion  can  result  in  reducing  the  pres- 
sure on  prices. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  have  taken  a  very 
close  look  at  the  Nation's  economy,  its  rata 
of  recovery,  and  what,  government  actions 
seem  appropriate  at  this  time. 

The  economic  recovery  we  are  experiencing 
at  present  can  be  tied,  in  part,  to  two  tem- 
porary factors — tax  reduction  and  rebates 
and  the  inventory  swing.  Once  these  factors 
have  run  their  course,  it  is  possible  that  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  will  slow  significant- 
ly. 

To  prevent  a  slowdown  in  recovery  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  take  several  steps.  I  wtU 
outline  them  briefly  for  you. 

The  tax  reductions  of  1975 — excluding  the 
rebates — should  be  extended  into  1976.  More- 
over, Congress  should  carefully  consider  and 
be  prepared  to  quickly  enact  additional  tax 
cuts  if  recovery  lags. 

An  emergency  Jobe  program,  to  put  at  least 
a  million  unemployed  Americans  iMck  to 
work  on  projects  of  clear  community  value, 
is  a  must.  p 

We  need  to  enact.the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem Modernization  Act,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. It  is  time  that  the  FED  became  re- 
sponsive to  the  Congress  which  created  it 
and  the  p>eople  of  this  country, 

Antl-recesslon  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  in  areas  with  serious  unemploy- 
ment problems. 

Finally,  as  I  said  before,  we  need  more  ex- 
pansionary monetary  policy  to  keep  Interest 
rates  down,  and  a  Federal  Housing  Bank  to 
standardize  interest  rates  on  housing  for 
low  and  middle  Income  families. 

These  are  critically  Important  stefw  that 
need  to  be  taken  now  if  we  are  to  aclileve  a 
strong  and  sustained  economic  recovery. 

The  President's  proposal  of  a  massive  tax 
cut  on  January  Ist  followed  by  a  massive 
reduction  in  federal  spending  ten  months 
later  is  more  politics  than  good  economics. 

Certainly,  the  economy  needs  flscal  stimu- 
lus, but  I  am  afraid  President  Ford  has  be- 
come a  "true  believer"  in  tax  cuts  after  see- 
ing the  positive  effects  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  last  winter. 

In  fact,  his  proposal  may  be  seen  as  repent- 
ance for  past  sins.  Unfortunately,  and  not 
imconunon  among  converts  to  any  cause,  his 
action  is  a  bit  overzealous. 

In  fact,  it  reminds  me  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  who  upon  being  baptized  as  a  Chris- 
tian asked  that  he  be  submerged  in  water 
up  to  his  right  armpit.  He  wanted  that  arm 
free  to  continue  hacking  away  with  his  sword 
as  he  had  in  the  past,  before  he  found  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  question  today  is  what  President  Ford 
will  hack  away  with  his  t38  billion  budget 
cut. 

Certainly  there  is  fat  In  the  Federal  budget 
that  can  be  cut.  But  Congress  is  not  going  to 
buy  his  proposal  without  careful  scrutiny. 
We  must  know  exactly  where  the  cuts  are  in- 
tended. Likewise,  the  timmg  of  the  tax  and 
budget  cuts  needs  to  be  carefully  ancdyred — 
and  I  assure  you  it  will  be. 

The  new  Cognressional  Budget  process  Is  of 
historic  importance  in  checking  federal 
spending.  It  has  imposed  a  kind  of  flscal  dis- 
cipline on  the  Congress  that  it  has  never 
known  before.  As  Importantly,  It  has  restored 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  look  comprehen- 
sively at  the  Nation's  priorities  in  a  very 
careful  and  informed  way.  We  must  reject 
any  proposal  that  would  destroy  this  proceia. 

I  share  the  Preeident's  concern  over  the  slM 
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ot  the  Fsdenl  deficit.  But,  of  coutm.  the  best 
wmy  to  cut  the  Feder&I  budget  deficit  Is  to 
get  ova  country  bsck  to  work.  If  we  could 
trim  the  unemployment  r«te  by  2  percentage 
points,  we  could  cut  the  federal  budget  defi- 
cit thro\igh  reduced  payments  for  unem- 
ployment compensation,  welfare  programs, 
and  increased  tax  revenues  by  $30  billion  or 
nx>re. 

When  the  budgets  of  America's  families 
are  in  balance  the  national  budget  will  be 
as  well. 

Unfortunately,  the  logic  of  this  argimient 
has  been  disregarded  by  the  present 
Administration. 

As  businessmen,  you  know  that  waste  is 
your  great  enemy.  You  know  how  It  can 
destroy  an  otherwise  healthy  company.  Well, 
it  is  no  different  for  our  nation.  This  reces- 
sion has  cost  us  $300  billion  in  the  last  two 
years  and  will  cost  $1.6  trillion  in  lost  Income 
and  production  by  1980.  It  has  also  meant 
that  76  million  Americans  have  had  unem- 
ployment In  their  Immediate  family  some 
time  during  1975. 

This  Just  isn't  good  enough  for  America. 
Our  people  expect  more  and,  frankly,  they 
deserve  more.  It  Is  time  we  began  to  utilize 
fully  the  resources  with  which  this  Nation 
has  been  so  uniquely  blessed. 

If  we  put  all  of  our  resources  back  to  work 
with  consistent  and  compassionate  economic 
policy,  we  will  whip  Inflation,  we  will  get 
our  people  on  the  Job  and  off  the  dole,  we  will 
get  Interest  rates  down,  we  will  begin  to  meet 
our  Nation's  housing  needs,  and  we  will 
balance  our  Nation's  budget. 

The  most  Important  Job  facing  us  today 
Is  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  America. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  meet  today  as 
citizens  of  a  wounded  nation — an  uncertain 
nation — a  nation  that  has  had  its  self- 
confidence  shaken. 

Our  Nation  has  been  torn  by  a  decade  of 
violence  at  home  and  tragic  war  abroad. 

Our  Nation  has  suffered  the  traumatic  ex- 
perience of  wholesale  corruption  In  its  na- 
tlonal  leadership. 

And.  our  Nation  has  gone  through  an 
econmnlc  crisis  second  only  to  the  "Great 
Depression." 

The  voices  of  doubt,  division  and  distrust 
have  sung  their  dirge  In  America  long 
enough. 

It  is  time  that  a  chorus  of  confidence, 
aware  of  our  Nation's  unequaled  strength, 
sing  out  across  this  great  land. 

And  it  Is  time  that  the  helm  of  national 
leadership  be  placed  firmly  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  hope  and  optimism  about 
America — people  who  can  restore  our  econ- 
omy to  health  imd  show  all  of  our  people 
that  this  is  their  government  and  that  it  can 
be  effective  in  meeting  their  needs. 

Knough  of  this  No  I  America,  No!  We  need 
to  hear  Oo!  America,  Oo! 


SAKHAROVS  WARNING  OP  DAN- 
OEROUS  ATTITDDES  IN  THE 
WEST 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  an  excerpt 
from  the  book,  "My  Country  and  the 
World,"  by  Andrei  Sakharov  in  the  Oc- 
tober 19,  1975,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star.  Mr.  Sakharov,  a  physicist  who 
helped  the  Soviet  Union  develop  the  H- 
bomb.  has  now  shifted  from  scientific  to 
political  and  social  matters  and  is  the 
winner  of  the  1975  Nobel  peace  prize. 
Previously,  be  had  been  Immune  from 
ofBcial  Soviet  criticism  due  to  his  lead- 
ing position  in  the  Soviet  scientific  com- 
muxitty,  but  his  boldness  in  speech  and 
wrItliiK  has  been  the  cause  of  much  re- 
cent taarassment. 


Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  very  worth- 
while to  take  heed  of  Mr.  Sakharov's 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  current  fad- 
dish attitudes  In  the  West.  The  need  for 
awareness  of  this  threat  Is  well  Illustrated 
In  the  article,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sakhakov  Warns  the  West:    Leftist  Fads 
Asms,  the  Threat  Is  Reai. 

(By  Andrei  Sakharov) 

In  recent  years  I  have  had  occasion,  for 
the  first  time,  to  meet  people  from  the  West — 
to  verify  and  supplement  my  vlcarlo\is  im- 
pressions of  that  world,  which  In  so  many 
respects  forms  a  contrast  of  ours  but  which, 
in  what  Is  deepest  and  most  important,  is 
humanly  understandable. 

My  attitude  toward  the  foreign  Intelli- 
gentsia— toward  the  people  I  have  come  to 
know  personally — Is  compounded  of  a  deep 
liking,  hope,  and  a  respect  bordering  almost 
upon  envy.  In  the  best  people  from  the  West 
I  see — and  value  very  highly — an  inner  free- 
dom, a  readiness  to  debate  combined  with 
complete  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
an  absence  of  national  prejudices,  a  realistic 
and  practical  cast  of  mind,  and  a  readiness  to 
undertake  good  works. 

And  yet  in  my  opinion  there  Is  one  charac- 
teristic common  to  many  Western  intellec- 
tuals that  is  somewhat  disturbing.  I  refer 
to  what  I  have  called,  in  my  own  mind,  "left- 
ist-liberal faddlshness."  In  a  naive  form  it 
is  partially  Illustrated  by  a  reply  made  by  one 
American  In  a  conversation  with  an  emigrant 
from  the  USSR:  "Well,  all  right.  There  are 
tots  of  things  m  Russia  that  you  don't  like. 
You  were  mistreated  there.  I  can  understand 
that.  But  I  Imagine  you  don't  have  any  preju- 
dices against  China.  Aren't  you  happy  with 
what's  jolng  on  there  now?' 


If  my  analysis  and  opinions  are  mistaken, 
I  hope  my  friends  In  the  West  will  forgive 
my  lack  of  information.  But  if  I  have  hit 
the  mark  even  partially,  then  I  believe  they 
should  take  serious  note. 

I  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  altruism  and 
humanity  of  most  of  the  Western  liberal 
intellectuals — as  to  their  hopes  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  people,  for  equal  Justice  for  all. 
But  I  fear  that  such  things  as  a  lack  of 
information  or  the  opportunity  to  analyze  it 
critically,  faddlshness  (which  Is  all-power- 
ful In  the  West),  the  fear  of  seeming  old- 
fashioned  (especially  to  one's  own  children, 
as  many  frankly  admit),  a  lack  of  Imagina- 
tion where  the  factor  of  distance  is  Involved, 
and  an  Inadequate  notion  of  the  tragic  com- 
plexity of  real  life  (in  particular,  life  in  the 
aoclalist  countries) — that  these  things  may 
lead,  and  are  already  leading,  to  dangerous 
mistakes  both  In  the  Intra-political  life  of 
the  Western  countries  and  in  evaluating  the 
difficult  questions  of  international  relations. 
Distance  can  cause  one  to  have  doubts  about 
the  strange  and  frightful  things  that  one  has 
learned  only  from  books  and  stories. 

(My  wife's  mother,  who  spent  many  years 
in  Stalin's  labor  camps  as  a  ChSIR  (member 
of  a  traitor's  family) ,  has  a  close  relative  who 
Uvea  In  France  (and  who.  Incidentally,  is  a 
member  of  the  French  Communist  party). 
He  once  tried  to  find  out  from  her  whether 
there  was  "a  particle  of  truth"  in  what  Sol- 
zhenltsyn  had  written.  She  could  only  laugh 
bitterly.) 

The  liberal  Intellectuals  of  the  West  un- 
doubtedly have  good  reasons  for  being  dis- 
satisfied with  many  aspects  of  their  society. 
In  hundreds  of  newspapers  they  read  of  acts 
of  violence  and  cruelty,  of  social  and  racial 
discrimination,  of  the  horrors  of  famine  in 
the  under-developed  countries,  and  the  ter- 
rors of  war.  They  not  only  read  these  reports 
but  see  them  with  their  own  eyes,  since  there 


is  no  problem  about  traveling  through  their 
own  country,  or  obtaining  visas  for  Africa 
or  Latin  America. 

People  in  the  West  enjoy  a  plethora  of 
accessible  information,  an  abundance  of  dif- 
ferent Ideas,  and  the  coexistence  of  compet- 
ing political  groups.  Some  of  these  groups 
pursue  very  private  Interests,  but  all  of  them 
profess  some  brand  of  politics.  In  the  West, 
political  activity — the  circulation  and  pro- 
motion of  social  ideas — becomes  a  profession 
Just  as  easily  as  any  other  kind  of  activity, 
and  is  associated  with  the  material  interests 
of  groups  and  indlylduals. 

As  is  the  case  with  us,  many  Westerners 
find  themselves  unable  on  their  own  to  eval- 
uate critically  the  fiood  of  facts,  opinions 
and  ideas  that  pours  down  upon  them;  and 
faddlshness  with  all  its  irrational  laws  comes 
to  the  fore.  Often  it  Is  not  the  more  logical 
ideas  that  take  precedence  but  ephemeral 
notions  that  are  more  extravagant  and  easier 
to  grasp. 

"Left-wing  faddlshness,"  it  seems  to  me, 
is  now  dominant  In  the  West  and  has 
achieved  that  position  through  the  complex 
interplay  of  various  factors.  Two  of  theae 
are  the  eternal  hankering  of  youth  after  the 
most  radical  changes  and  the  fear  of  the 
more  experienced  and  cautioiis  representa- 
tives of  the  older  generation  that  they  may 
lag  behind  their  own  children.  In  the  West, 
as  everywhere  else,  there  exist  complex  so- 
cial problems  that  cannot  be  solved  immedi- 
ately, within  the  framework  of  the  existing 
system.  But  radical  solutions,  with  their 
persuasive,  surface  simplicity,  create  the  il- 
lusion that  those  problems  can  be  quickly 
solved. 

Another  Important  factor  in  the  domi- 
nance of  leftist  faddlshness  is  the  fact  that 
over  a  period  of  decades  the  Western  world 
of  free  competition  eimong  ideas  has  con- 
stantly been  fed  by  a  small  stream  of  pro- 
Soviet  or  pro-Chinese  propaganda  in  which 
parlous,  basically  sound  socialist  Ideas  are 
tendentiously  mixed  with  half-truths  and 
out-and-out  lies.  This  factor  is  perhaps  not 
terribly  Important.  But  it,  too,  exerts  a  force; 
and  in  many  ways  it  Is  rather  effectively 
strengthened  by  the  direct  and  Indirect  sup- 
port of  certain  writers  and  politicians. 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  soil  that  has 
given  rise  to  the  dominant  stereotype  of  tiie 
leftist  liberal  Intellectual  of  the  West,  with 
all  his  iUuslons  and  mistakes.  Basically, 
however,  the  majority  of  such  people  have 
an  outlook  that  is  high-minded  and  hu- 
mane, have  real  grounds  for  dissatisfaction 
with'  their  society  and  feel  good  will  and 
an  aspiration  toward  justice  and  the  com- 
mon weal.  And  this  permits  me  to  hope  that 
in  the  final  analysis  the  Western  Intellectual 
won't  let  the  rest  of  us  down.  Totalitful- 
anlsm,  fascism  of  whatever  brand,  dema- 
gogues, and  intriguing  politicians — l^ese 
things  are  not,  I  trust,  for  the  likes  of  him. 

With  respect  to  his  own  country,  the  West- 
em  liberal  Intellectual  supports  the  full 
measiire  of  civil  liberties  and  economic  and 
social  reforms  of  the  socialist  type.  These 
aspirations  are  in  fact  in  the  spirit  of  tiie 
times;  they  will  probably  iwomote  Jxistice, 
happiness  and  the  fiourlshing  of  society,  and 
help  to  eliminate  rough  spots  and  societal 
defects. 

It  Is  not  by  chance  that  I  en^hasize  cau- 
tion. I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the 
thoughtless,  frivolous  pursuit  of  leftist- 
liberal  faddlshness  is  fraught  with  great 
dangers.  On  the  international  level,  one 
danger  is  the  loss  of  Weatern  unity  and  of 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  ever-constant 
global  threat  posed  by  the  totalitarian  na- 
tions. The  West  must  not  under  any  cir- 
ciunstances  allow  the  weakening  of  its 
stand  against  totalitarianism.  There  is  an 
internal  danger  for  each  country  of  slipping 
into  state-capitalist  totalitarian  socialism. 
These  two  threats  are  of  course  closely  re- 
lated. And  the  growth  of  leftist  ideas  must 
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not  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  international 
defense  of  htunan  rights  throughout  the 
world,  with  the  same  standards  for  the  Eng- 
Ujghman,  the  Frenchman,  the  black  from  the 
Bepubllc  of  South  Africa,  the  Crimean 
l^tar,  the  Russian,  the  Ukrainian,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Vietnamese. 

In  comparison  with  these  problems,  many 
of  the  day-to-day  matters  that  are  dis- 
turbing the  ordinary  man  in  the  West  are 
of  slight  significance.  If  he,  his  chUdren.  or 
his  grandchUdren  ever  live  imder  a  system 
even  remotely  resembling  ours  or  the  Chi- 
nese, they  will  understand — It  isn't  too  late. 
The  late  Arkady  Bellnkov  (a  Soviet  literary 
critic  and  former  political  prisoner  who  de- 
fected to  the  U.S.  and  has  since  died)  who 
was  received  with  so  much  coolness  and  dis- 
trust In  the  West,  once  wrote:  "Socialism  Is 
the  kind  of  thing  it's  easy  to  sample  but  hard 
to  spit  out."  And  indeed,  by  virtue  of  Its  in- 
herent qualities  of  immanent  stabUity,  and 
the  inertia  of  fear  and  passivity,  totalitarian 
Boclallsm  (which  may  be  called  "pseudo- 
Boclallsm")  Is  a  kind  of  historical  dead  end 
from  which  it  is  troublesome  to  escape. 

Certain  Westerners  have  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  faUures  and  calamities  in  the 
USSR  and  the  other  Eastern  socialist  na- 
tions are  due  to  the  fact  that  these  are  "be- 
nighted Asian  countries"  without  democratic 
traditions  and  without  any  history  of  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  Individual.  For  these 
nations — for  the  Russians,  the  Chinese,  the 
Vietnamese — everything  that  takes  place 
(terrorism,  muddling,  dirt  in  the  maternity 
home,  violations  of  freedoms — I  am  inten- 
tionally citing  disparate  things)  is  aUegedly 
ctistomary  and  even  "progressive,"  since 
those  people  have  such  a  strange  way  of  tak- 
ing a  step  forward.  But,  it  is  aUeged,  the 
West,  with  Its  democratic  traditions,  will 
rise  in  one  upward  swoop  to  the  higher  level 
of  "socialism  with  a  bvunan  face" — humane 
and  effective.  In  particular,  such  arguments 
are,  I  gather,  widespread  among  the  West- 
em  Communists — especially  among  the  intel- 
lectuals and  leaders.  But  for  the  rank-and- 
file  Communists  they  employ  the  simpler 
methods  of  distorting  and  concealing  the 
truth  about  the  lands  of  victorious  socialism. 
These  typically  leftist-liberal  arguments  (I 
call  them  "inverted  Slavophilism")  are  in  no 
way  justified  by  historical  experience.  To  me 
they  represent  a  dangerous  Illusion  and  an 
Immoral  use,  perhaps  In  order  to  appease 
consciences,  of  different  yardsticks  for  "our 
people"  and  "other  people." 

Heretofore  stSciallsm  has  always  meant  a 
one-party  system,  power  In  the  hands  of  a 
grasping  and  Incompetent  bureaucracy,  the 
expropriation  of  all  private  property,  terror- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  Cheka  or  its  counter- 
parts, the  destruction  of  productive  forces, 
with  their  subsequent  restoration  and  expan- 
sion of  the  cost  of  countless  sacrifices  by  the 
people,  and  violence  done  to  free  consciences 
and  convictions.  So  it  has  been  in  the  USSR, 
in  the  people's  democracies,  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  in  Cuba.  (The  ex- 
ample of  Yugoslavia,  the  nation  most  in- 
dependent of  Soviet  guardianship  and  the 
freest  and  most  open  of  the  socialist  coun- 
tries, is  especially  significant.) 

Is  all  this  inevitable?  I  believe  that  in 
principle  "socialism  with  a  himian  face"  is 
possible,  and  represents  a  high  form  of  so- 
cial organization.  But  it  is  possible  only  as 
a  result  of  extraordinary  collective  efforts, 
plus  wisdom  and  selflessness  exercised  by  a 
great  part  of  the  people — something  uni- 
formly difficult  to  achieve  for  any  country, 
requiring  especially  favorable  domestic  and 
foreign  conditions.  The  total  nationalization 
of  all  means  of  production,  the  one-party 
system,  and  the  repression  of  honest  convic- 
tions— all  must  be  avoided  or  totalitarianism 
will  prevail. 

I  would  also  assume  that  the  totalitarian 
states  stand  at  an  especially  great  distance 


from  this  ideal;  that  they  are  farther  from 
it  than  capitalist  states  of  the  West.  In  1968, 
the  world  witnessed  an  attempt  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Communists,  supported  by  the 
Czech  people — especially  the  Intelligentsia 
and  the  working  class — to  purge  totalitarian 
socialism  of  its  monstrosities  (it  was  there 
that  the  phrase  "socialism  with  a  human 
face"  came  into  use)  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  rid  the  country  of  the  USSR's  humlUatlng 
and  dangerous  guardianship.  This  attempt 
achieved  certain  successes,  and  elicited  ad- 
miration throughout  the  world.  But  it  was 
precisely  the  successes  that  made  the  USSR, 
East  Germany  and  Poland  fear  them  as 
dangerous  examples,  and  that  served  as  the 
reason  for  the  shameful  Intervention.  Totali- 
tarianism defended  Itself  with  tanks;  but 
In  so  doing  It  compromised  socialist  ideas 
in  the  eyes  of  millions  of  people  for  a  long 
time. 

The  dangers  of  totalitarianism  associated 
with  the  socialist,  so-called  progressive  path 
of  development — especially  In  the  specifically 
modern  setting  of  a  divided  world — have 
been  repeatedly  and  glaringly  evident  In 
recent  times. 

As  I  write,  [in  the  summer  of  1975]  the 
world  Is  watching  Portugal,  where  the 
mechanics  of  falling  into  totalitarianism  are 
In  operation. 

The  manifestations  of  the  leftist  position 
in  International  relations  are  no  less  serious. 
The  Uluslons  commonly  entertained  by  the 
leftUt-Uberal  Intelligentsia  as  to  the  nature 
of  society  in  the  USSR  and  the  other  socialist 
countries,  as  to  real  domestic  and  geopoliti- 
cal alms  of  the  r\iling  circles  In  those  coun- 
tries, make  it  difficult  to  evaluate  the  true 
signlflcance  of  detente.  And  sometimes  gov- 
ernments of  the  Western  countries  are 
prompted  to  take  false  and  dangerous  posi- 
tlnns — to  grant  unUateral  concessions  and 
"plfts"  in  the  coiu-se  of  detente.  In  the 
Western  nations,  the  majority  opinion  has  a 
direct  influence  on  the  practical  actions  of 
political  leaders,  who  (so  it  seems  to  me, 
looking  at  them  from  here)  usually  pay  heed 
to  their  constituents,  the  press  and  public 
opinion. 

In  particular,  the  leftist  Intellectuals  are 
urging  their  governments  toward  unilateral 
disarmament.  But  such  disarmament  could 
lead  to  a  disturbance  of  the  international 
equilibrium — to  weakening  the  Western  posi- 
tion vls-a-vlB  the  totalitarian  threat — and 
could  induce  stepped-up  expansion  by  the 
socialist  nations,  especially  in  the  strategi- 
cally Important  focal  points  of  the  Third 
World;  e.g.,  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  domestic  socioeconomic  problems  of 
the  Western  countries  should  be  solved  by 
mobUlzlng  resources  and  by  means  of  tem- 
porary economic  belt-tightening — not  at  the 
cost  of  weakening  their  stand  toward  the 
threat.  Bsdanced  disarmament  is  extremely 
Important;  but  this  result  cannot  be  achieved 
from  a  position  of  weakness. 

Also  Important  is  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic unification  of  the  Western  countries, 
as  m  the  Common  Market  (of  course  not  by 
opposing  the  United  States,  the  leader  of  the 
Western  world,  but  in  close  cooperation  with 
it).  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  relief  at  the 
outcome  of  the  1975  Common  Market  refer- 
endum in  Britain,  and  of  Greece's  impend- 
ing adherence  to  the  Council  of  Europe.  In 
these  situations,  the  immediate  economic 
aspect  of  the  problem  must  be  relegated  to 
a  secondary  status.  It  Is  most  Important  to 
oppose  expansion  by  the  totalitarian  coun- 
tries. So  far,  the  leftist,  "progressive"  forces 
have  not  taken  a  clear-cut  position  in  all 
these  matters. 

The  "leftist"  mistakes  In  Vietnam  have 
been  repeated  in  other  cases  as  well.  The 
leftist-liberal  Intellectuals  are  often  ready  to 
support  and  defend  extremist  and  even  ter- 
rorist groups  in  their  own  covmtrles  and 
throughout  the  world,  if  these  groups  are 


using  a  leftist  mask,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Intellectuals  are  ready  to  condemn 
harshly  those  who  do  not  make  common 
cause  with  them  for  being  conservative  and 
reactionary.  This  viewpoint  is  a  tremendous 
danger  for  mankind. 

The  leftists  usually  accept  too  trustingly 
the  dogma  of  the  advantages  of  the  socialist 
system,  and  avoid  listening  to  anything  that 
contradicts  it.  Reports  of  current  social  and 
economic  difficulties  and  the  political,  ethnic 
and  religious  persecutions  that  are  taking 
place  today  are  often  regarded  by  such  in- 
tellectuals as  exaggerated  and  artlficlaUy 
selective. 

But  even  In  the  most  hideous  years  of 
Stalin's  terrorism,  when  the  fog  of  misin- 
formation and  pro-Soviet  propaganda  was 
especially  thick,  there  were  honest  and  brave 
Individuals  In  the  West  who  realized  the 
truth  and  managed  to  speak  it.  Today  the 
situation  has  changed  In  many  respects;  the 
fog  has  begun  to  lift. 

Individual  actions  taken  in  socialist  coun- 
tries have  played  a  special  role  in  leading  to 
Important  psychological  shifts.  Each  deed 
of  this  kind  is  pursued  at  a  high  price.  In 
some  cases  a  person  Involved  may  suffer  re- 
pression; m  other  situations  there  may  be 
long-term  consequences  for  the  cause  he  has 
espoused,  for  his  friends,  his  children,  or  his 
close  relatives. 

I  would  hope  that  my  book  will  be  heeded. 
I  am  hoping.  In  particular,  that  members 
of  the  Western  intelligentsia  will  more  vig- 
orously defend  human  rights  In  our  nation 
and  the  other  socialist  nations. 

In  1974  international  support  saved  the 
Panovs.  Unquestionably,  the  public  stat^ 
ment  by  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  playeo. 
a  decisive  role,  bringing  the  protests  up  into 
those  high  quarters  not  usually  reached  by 
noise  from  the  street.  The  same  thing  is 
possible  in  other  cases.  The  story  of  the 
Panovs  confirms  that  only  the  strongest  pres- 
sure— the  kind  to  which  the  Soviet  auth- 
orities are  most  vulnerable — has  any  chance 
of  success.  Only  pressure  can  compel  those 
officials  who  are  not  entitled  to  deviate  from 
their  Instructions  to  request  further  instruc- 
tions from  the  higher  leadership,  which  is 
sometimes  capable  of  reacting  In  an  uncon- 
ventional way. 


SAVING  MONEY  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unsuilmous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, correspondence  and  supporting 
documentation  from  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  on  the  prob- 
able Impact  on  the  Federal  budget  if 
S.  354,  the  national  standards  bill  for 
no-fault  Insurance,  Is  enacted  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ampleased  to  an- 
nounce that  our  BudgetT)fflce  has  con- 
firmed the  tentative  findings  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  which  was  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce recommending  enactment  of  8. 
354— Senate  Report  94-283. 

Enactment  of  S.  354  will  save  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  least  $6,800,000 
each  year.  We  all  know  that  enactment 
of  national  standards  no-fault  will  save 
money  for  the  average  motorist  and  car- 
owning  family  in  the  Nation.  Now,  we 
know  that  the  Federal  Government 
which  owns  a  lot  of  motor  vehicles,  will 
also  save  money. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  time  that  we  took 
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concrete  steps  to  cut  Federal  expendi- 
tures. The  President  advocates  that 
Congress  take  steps  to  enact  programs 
ttiat  save  the  Federal  Government  and 
thus  taxpayers  money.  The  way  to  pro- 
ceed Is  through  bills  like  S.  354,  which 
guarantee  a  better  product  at  a  lower 
price. 

Exhibit  1 
CoMGBKasioNAi.  Budget  Omcs, 
WaahiTigton.  D.C..  October  23, 197S. 
Hon.  Wasksn  O.  Magitdbom, 
Chairman,  Committee  on   Commerce,   VJS. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  CHAixMAir:  This  is  In  fiirther  re- 
■ponae  to  yo\ir  letter  of  March  18,  1975, 
which  requested  an  estimate  of  savings  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  if  S.  3S4,  "National 
Standards  for  No-fault  Insilrance  Act,"  were 
enacted. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  six  of  the  largest 
Federal  agencies  (In  terms  of  motor  vehicle 
Tisage),  CBO  estimates  a  total  anniial  sav- 
ings to  the  Federal  Government  of  $6.8  mil- 
lion if  S.  354  were  enacted.  These  savings 
would  result  from  fewer  tort  claims  and  suits 
■gainst  the  United  States  for  bodily  injury 
■rising  from  automobUe  accidents  involving 
Oovemment-owned  or  operated  cars. 

The  estimate  does  not  Include  any  savings 
related  to:  (1)  administrative  costs  (l.e., 
reduction  In  time  of  FMeral  employees  de- 
voted to  processing  claims),  or  (2)  per- 
sonal property  claims.  Savings  in  admlnis- 
tratlve  costs  were  considered  to  be  minimal 
because  the  majority  of  employee  time  1b 
spent  In  processing  personal  property  claims, 
or  In  defending  against  personal  Injury 
suits  Involving  death  or  serious  injury. 
Both  categfxies  of  claims  will  continue  to 
be  processed  under  the  proposed  no-fault 
system.  Administrative  savings  and  savings 
from  reduced  personal  pr(^>erty  claims  could 
beccKne  significant  if  a  large  number  of 
States  eliminate  subrogation  for  personal 
property  claims  in  their  individual  State  no- 
fault  plans. 

Our  detailed  report  on  the  cost  estimate 
la  enclosed.  If  additional  information  is 
needed,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me  or 
my  staff.  We  also  are  providing  this  report 
to  Chairman  Van  Deerlln  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Protection  and 
nnance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alice  M.  Rivlin, 

Director. 

Ebthcatb  or  Savihgs  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
BunoNT  Weqcr  Wodld  Resttlt  Fsom 
■wAcncxirT  or  No-Fault  LsGisLATioir 

STTMICAST 

Legislation  to  establish  a  non-fault  insur- 
ance system  for  motor  vehicles  Is  now  pend- 
ing in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  legtsla- 
tloa  would  establish  national  standards  for 
State  no-fault  plans,  including  benefits  for 
medical  expenses  and  wage  losses.  Under  the 
legislation  the  Federal  Oovemment  would  be 
treated  as  any  motor  vehicle  owner,  except 
that  it  would  be  a  "self-insurer"  instead  of 
purchasing  no-fault  Insurance  from  a  private 
Insurer. 

tmder  the  legislation,  persons  injured  in 
an  aut<anobUe  aoddent  Involving  a  Oovem- 
ment-owned or  operated  motor  vehicle  woxild 
look  first  to  their  own  insurance  company 
for  benefits.  Federal  employees  are  the  prin- 
cipal exception;  they  would  receive  their 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act.  Personal  injury  claims  against 
the  Federal  Oovemment  would  be  eliminated 
except  for  accidents  Involving  large  economic 
loss  not  fully  compensated  by  no-fault  bene- 
fits, acddsnts  Involving  death  or  serloxis  in- 
Jury,  or  accidents  involving  pedestrians  not 
covered  by  no-fault  Insurance. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  six  of  the  largest 


Federal  agencies  (in  terms  of  motor  vehicle 
usage),  the  savings  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment would  be  $6.8  million.  These  costs 
would  be  borne  by  private  insurance  com- 
panies under  the  no-fault  system.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  at- 
tempts to  avoid  lengthy  court  proceedings 
whenever  possible.  Consequently,  the  mag- 
nitude of  "nuisance"  claims  settled  by  the 
Government  by  administrative  procedures  is 
much  higher  than  similar  claims  against 
private  Insurance  companies.  The  transfer  of 
responslbllty  to  the  private  sector  should 
result  in  a  reduction  in  total  costs. 

BACKCaOOTfO 

Legislation  to  establish  a  no-fault  motor 
vehicle  Insurance  system  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  both  Houses  of  Congress  (S.  345 
and  HJl.  9660) .  The  bills  provide  for: 

( 1 )  National  Standards — A  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  no-fault  automobile  Insurance  would 
be  set  up  by  establishing  national  standards 
and  by  requiring  each  State  to  enact  a  no- 
fault  insurance  plan  that  meets  or  exceeds 
these  standards.  Each  motor  vehicle  owner 
would  be  required  to  purchase  no-fault  in- 
surance coverage.  If  a  State  does  not  enact 
a  no-fault  plan  in  accordance  with  national 
standards  within  the  prescribed  time,  an  al-^ 
tematlve  Federal  no-fault  plan  woiild  go  into 
effect. 

(2)  Benefits — The  national  standards  call 
for:  (a)  paying  all  reasonable  medical  and 
rehabilitation  expenses  of  all  motor  vehicle 
accident  victims;  (b)  compensating  each 
such  victim  for  lost  wages  up  to  at  least 
$16,000;  (c)  paying  a  reasonable  amount  to 
compensate  for  the  cost  of  hiring  others  to 
perform  tasks  that  the  victim  is  no  longer 
capable  of  doing  personally  because  of  the 
accident;  and  (d)  a  reasonable  amount  in 
survivor's  losses  in  death  cases.  These  bene- 
fits would  be  paid  to  a  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent victim  on  a  first  party  basis  by  his  own 
Insurer  without  regard  to  who  was  at  fault 
In  the  accident. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  injury  bene- 
fits described  above,  the  proposed  legislation 
provides  for  "added  no-fault"  benefits,  in- 
cluding personal  property  damages.  It  does 
not  eliminate  tort  liability  for  personal 
property  damages.  States,  however,  may  pro- 
vide for  the  elimination  of  tort  liability  for 
personal  property  damages  in  their  indi- 
vidual no-fault  plans. 

(3)  Fault-based  Lawsuits — A  victim  may 
sue  the  person  at  fault  for  economic  losses 
for  which  he  or  she  does  not  receive  compen- 
sation under  the  applicable  no-fault  plan. 
In  addition,  fault-based  lawsuits  are  per- 
mitted for  "pain  and  suffering"  In  all  wrong- 
ful death  cases  and  in  cases  in  which  the 
victim  suffers  a  serious  and  permanent  dis- 
figurement or  injury,  or  where  the  victim  is 
prevented  from  engaging  in  his  or  her  usual 
and  customary  dally  activities  for  more  than 
90  days  as  a  result  of  the  motor  vehicle 
accident. 

Under  the  provisions  of  both  bills  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  treated  like  any  other 
motor  vehicle  owner.  Vehicles  covered  in- 
clude government-owned  and  those  operated 
by  employees  In  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment (e.g.,  rental  or  privately  owned  ve- 
hicles) .  Persons  injured  in  accidents  involv- 
ing Oovemment-owned  or  operated  vehicles 
look  to  their  own  Insurance  company  for  no- 
fault  benefits,  except  that  employees  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Compensation  Act  are  not  eUglble  for 
no-fault  benefits.  Victims  may  file  fault- 
based  lawsuits  In  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed above.  (Note:  The  House  bill  does 
provide  for  no-fault  benefits  in  cases  where 
workmen's  ccsnpensation  benefits  are  ex- 
hausted.) 

Warren  O.  Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  Lionel 
Van  Deerlln.  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Protection  and  Finance,  House 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, have  requested  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Ofllce  prepare  an  estimate  of  savings 
which  would  accrue  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment if  no-fault  legislation  were  enacted. 
The  following  describes  the  methodology 
used  to  determine  these  savings. 

METRODOLOCT  AND  GENERAL  ABSTnCPno.<ra 

In  order  to  develop  an  estimate  of  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government  which  would 
result  from  enactment  of  no-fault  legisla- 
tion, cost  data  from  several  of  the  largest 
agencies  (in  terms  of  motor  vehicle  usage) 
was  collected. 

The  calculation  of  savings  to  the  agencies 
surveyed  was  based  on  a  comparison  of  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government  under  the  pres- 
ent system  and  the  proposed  no-fault  sys- 
tem. Hie  major  assumption  made  was  that 
the  total  dollar  value  of  payments  made 
under  the  present  and  proposed  systems 
would  be  the  same,  but  that  there  would  be 
a  shift  of  costs  to  private  Insurance  com- 
panies under  no-fault.  Hie  amount  "trans- 
ferred" to  the  private  Insurance  companies 
Is  the  amount  that  would  be  "saved"  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Olven  the  data  available,  vehicle  mileage 
was  considered  the  best  basis  on  which  to 
determine  total  Government  savings.  The 
agencies  surveyed  represent  64  percent  of 
the  tf  tal  domestic  mileage  of  Oovemment- 
owned  and  operated  cars.  A  further  assump- 
tion is  that  the  sample  is  more  than  ade- 
quate to  project  total  savings  for  the  Oov- 
emment. 

DESIGN  OP  SAMPLE 

Six  agencies  were  selected  to  serve  as  the 
sample  for  Identification  of  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government  If  no-fault  Insurance 
legislation  were  enacted.  These  agencies  were 
the  Army,  Air  Force,  Etepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, U.S.  Postal  Service,  General  Services 
Administration,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  These  six  agencies  represent  64  per- 
cent of  the  total  domestic  mileage  for  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The  data  used  to  identify  the  major  motor 
vehicle  users  and  to  calculate  the  sample 
size  represented  by  the  six  agencies  was  ob- 
tained from  the  "Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Fleet  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1974,"  prepared  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. The  report  contains  informa- 
tion on  Government-owned  vehicles,  com- 
mercially rented  vehicles,  and  the  Interagen- 
cy Motor  Pool  operated  by  OSA.  The  report 
covers  sedans,  station  wagons,  ambulances, 
buses,  trucks,  and  truck-tractors.  It  does 
not  Include  information  on  the  use  of  pri- 
vately owned  vehicles  on  official  business. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  vehicle  distribution 
Identified  in  the  OSA  report  would  approxi- 
mate the  distribution  of  privately  owned 
vehicles  used  on  official  business. 

Although  the  proposed  no-fault  leglsU- 
tlon  woiild  cover  Federally  owned  or  opeiatsd 
cars  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Impact  of  this  provision  was  not  included 
Isecause  of  the  difficulty  In  collecting  data 
related  to  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
in  those  locations. 

CALCrrLATION  OF  SAVINGS  VOR   SAMPLE 

a.  Budgetary  Impact  of  No-Fault  Legisla- 
tion. Chart  1  provides  a  comparison  of  the 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  under  both 
the  present  and  no-fault  systems  for  per- 
sonal Injuries  arising  from  automobile  ac- 
cidents involving  Oovemment-owned  (X  op- 
erated cars.  The  major  points  developed  from 
this  comparison  are  that: 

(1)  There  would  not  be  a  significant 
budgetary  Impact  with  respect  to  personal 
injuries  Involving  Federal  emplojrees  since 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
would  continue  to  be  the  primary  source  of 
benefits. 

(2)  There  could  be  additional  costs  to  ths 
Federal  Oovemment  for  accidents  Invtdvlng 
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members  of  a  Federal  employee's  family.  In- 
formation on  this  type  of  accident  was  not 
available.  However,  the  frequency  of  such 
instances  should  be  low,  since  it  wotild  be 
limited  to  cases  where  prior  approval  for 
family  travel  was  obtained  (e.g.,  family  travel 
to  a  new  duty  station ) .  The  additional  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government  should  not  ex- 
ceed $250,000. 

(3)  Savings  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  accrue  in  cases  where  there  are  tort 
claims  or  suits  against  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  accidents  where  there  is  personal 
Injury  to:  (a)  passengers  in  a  Federally- 
owned  or  operated  car  (other  than  Federal 
employees);  (b)  drivers  or  passengers  in 
other  cars;  and  (c)  pedestrians.  The  amount 
of  savings  would  be  the  amount  paid  out 
currently  in  tort  claims  or  suits  for  such 
accidents,  minus  the  estimate  of  payments 
in  cases .  where  victims  sue  for  economic 
losses  not  covered  by  no-fault  benefits,  in 
cases  Involving  death  or  serious  Injury,  or 
cases  Involving  pedestrians  (and  certain 
other  persons)  without  no-fault  Insurance 
coverage. 

b.  Payments  for  Personal  Injury — Present 
System.  Chart  2  provides  data  on  tort  claims 
under  the  present  system  for  the  six  agency 
sample.  In  some  cases,  the  agencies  wem  not 
able  to  separate  total  claims  payments  into 
personal  property  payments  and  personal  in- 
jury payments.  Therefore,  a  figure  of  54  per- 
cent was  used  as  the  amount  of  personal  in- 
jury payments.  This  percentage  was  obtained 
from  Table  2  of  "Motor  Vehicle  Crash  Losses 
and  their  Compensation  In  the  United 
States." 

c.  Payments  for  Personal  Injury — No-Fault 
System.  As  indicated  above,  payments  for 
personal  injury  under  the  no-fault  system 
will  occur  in  cases  where  victims  sue  for  eco- 
nomic losses  not  covered  by  no-fault  bene- 


fits, in  cases  Involving  death  or  serious  in- 
Jury,  or  cases  Involving  pedestrians  without 
no-fault  Insurance. 

(1)  Suits  for  Non-Compensated  Economic 
Losses  and  Non-Economic  Detriment. 

(a)  Non -Fatal  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents. 
The  1970  study  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (Table  V-11  of  Volume  1,  Auto- 
mobile Personal  Injury  Claims)  shows  that 
for  permanent  total  disability,  the  most 
serious  non-fatal  injury,  the  average  pay- 
ment was  $12,556,  which  includes  medical 
expenses,  work  loss  benefits,  and  pain  and 
suffering  compensation. 

No  fault  benefits  provide  for  the  payment 
of  all  reasonable  medical  expenses,  includ- 
ing rehabilitation,  and  for  the  payment  of 
work  loss  benefits  up  to  $15,000.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  frequency  of  cases  against 
the  Government  involving  non-compensated 
economic  loss  in  excess  of  $15,000  and/or 
pain  and  suffering  compensation  in  excess  of 
the  rehabilitation  benefits  would  be  negligi- 
ble. No  allowance  has  been  made,  therefore, 
for  non-compensated  economic  losses  or  pain 
and  suffering  compensation  in  non-fatal  ac- 
cidents. 

(b)  Fatal  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents.  The 
provision  for  survivors'  loss  payments  en- 
coiirages  tort  suits  to  obtain  compensation. 
The  primary  argument  is  future  wage  loss; 
however,  the  payment  of  claims  resulting 
from  fattJ  motor  vehicle  accidents  Includes 
pain  and  suffering  and  any  other  non-com- 
pensated economic  loss.  Fatality  cases  con- 
stitute 8.2  percent  of  total  claims  payment 
(Table  V-11  of  Volumbe  1,  .Automobile  Per- 
sonal Injvury  Claims) . 

The  national  standards  in  H.R.  9650  set  a 
minimum  of  $1,000  for  a  survivor's  losses; 
S.  345  does  not  set  any  minimum.  Although 
the  State  plans  could  exceed  the  national 


standards.  It  was  assumed  that  all  fatality 
cases  would  result  in  tort  suits.  The  8.2  per- 
centage was  used  to  estimate  the  Federal 
cost  under  no-fault  In  Chart  2. 

(2)  Non-Insured  Pedestrians.  The  Federal 
Government  Is  the  source  of  no-fault  bene- 
fits for  non-Insured  pedestrians  (and  certain 
other  persons)  involved  In  an  accident  with 
a  Government-owned  or  operated  vehicle. 

The  1970  Department  of  Transportation 
Study  (Table  V-10  of  Volume  I,  Automobile 
Personal  Injury  Claims)  estimated  that 
pedestrians  receive  8.3  percent  of  all  personal 
Injury  payments.  Of  these  payments  to 
pedestrians,  approximately  17  percent  will 
go  to  non-insured  pedestrians.  This  Is  based 
on  Information  In  the  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States,  which  shows  that  17  per- 
cent of  the  family  units  of  the  United  States 
do  not  own  a  motor  vehicle  and,  therefore, 
will  not  be  covered  by  no-fault.  The  total 
payments  to  non-insured  pedestrians  will  be 
1.4  percent  of  current  personal  injury  pay- 
ments (17  percent  x  8.3  percent). 

d.  Calculation  of  Savings  for  Sample 
Agencies.  As  shown  in  Chart  2,  the  savings 
for  the  agencies  Included  in  the  survey  were 
calculated  by  subtracting  claims  payments 
under  no-fault  (uninsured  pedestrians  and 
non-compensated  losses)  from  the  total  pay- 
ments for  personal  Injury  claims  under  the 
present  system.  As  shown  in  Chart  2,  the 
amount  of  savings  Is  $4.5  million. 

EXTRAPOLATION     OT     TOTAL     SAVINGS 

The  gross  savings  for  the  six  agencies  sur- 
veyed— $4.5  million — represents  64  percent 
of  total  savings.  Total  savings,  therefore,  Is 
$7.06  million.  The  additional  costs  for  fam- 
ily members  involved  In  accidents,  esti- 
mated to  be  no  more  than  $250,000,  has  been 
subtracted  from  the  total  savings  to  arrive  at 
a  net  savings  of  $6.8  million. 


CHART  l.-SOURCE  OF  BENEFITS  AND  BUDGETARY  IMPACT  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  OR  OPERATED  MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENTS  INVOLVING  PERSONAL  INJURY 


Current  system 


(lo-faultsystem  (S.  354-H.R.  9650) 


Bud(itary  jinptct 


Occupants  of  Goveinment  cai : 

Driver  or  passenger  (U.S.  employee). 


Member  of  family  (spouse  of  U.S. 

employee   or   relative   in   same 

household). 
Passenger  (not  U.S.  employee) 


0%upants    of    other    car:    Driver    or 
passenger. 

Pedestrian  (and  certain  other  persons). 


Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act.  If  other 
driver  was  at  fault,  victim  or  beneficiary  may 
seek  additional  compensation.  Workmen  s  com- 
pensation fund  may  be  reimbursed  or  credited 
foi  compensation  received  as  result  of  suit. 

If  U.S.  employee  is  atfault,  there  could  be  a  tort 
suit  against  the  United  States.  I  f  other  party  was 
at  fault,  can  file  suit  against  him. 

If  U.S.  employee  was  at  fault,  there  could  be  suit 
against  the  United  States.  If  other  party  was  at 
fault,  can  file  suit  against  him. 

If  U.S.  Employee  was  at  fault,  tliere  could  be  suit 
against  the  United  States. 

do 


Same,  except  that  H.R.  %50  provides  for  no-fault    No  significant  impact, 
benefits  upon  exhaustion  of  woikmen's  com- 
pensation benents. 

U.S  Government Additional  costs  estimated  not  to  exceed  $250,000. 

Victim's  insurance;  could  file  tort  claim  against    Savings  will  accrue  to  the  Federal  Government  in 


the  United  States  in  cases  of  uncompensated 
loss  or  non-economic  detriment.  If  victim  is  not 
insured,  United  States  is  source  of  no-fault 
benefits. 

Victim's  insurance' or  Insurer  covering  the  car 
involved.  If  neither  are  Insured  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  be  the  source  of  no-fault  benefits. 

Victim's  insurance.  If  not  covered  by  no-fault 
insurance,  the  U.S.  Government  would  be  the 
source  of  no-fault  benefits. 


cases  where  no-fault  benefits  are  paid  by  private 
insurance  company. 

Do. 

Do. 


CHART  2 
CALCULATION    OF    SAVINGS    FOR    AGENCIES    SURVEYED 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Personal  injury  pay- 
ments, no-fault 

system 

Personal 

injury 

Accidenb 

payments, 

involving 
noninsureo 

present 

Fatal 

system 

aaidents 

pedestrians! 

Army 

Air  Force 

..    1,963,956 

161.044 

25,241 

159,025 

13.040 

2.044 

Department  of  Agri- 

culture  

143,550 

11,771 

1.845 

Postal  Service 

..    2,605,589 

213,658 

33,487 

General  Services 

Administration 

19,587 

1,606 

252 

Department  of  the 

Interior 

94,000 

7,708 

1,208 

Total 4.985,707     408,827 


64.077 


ToUl 


Present  payments.... 4,985.707 

Minus:  No-fault  payments —408,827 

-64,077 


Savings  for  agencies  surveyed 4,512,803 

>  In  order  to  avoid  double  counting,  these  payments  war* 

•Icuiated  from  the  net  current  personal  injury  payments  (i.e., 

onal  Injury  paymeote  less  payments  for  fatal  accidents). 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  default  by 
New  York  City  presents  problems  of  such 
complexity  and  magnitude  that  the  re- 
percussions are  impossible  to  measure 
fully — all  we  can  be  certain  of  now  Is  that 
they  will  be  far  reaching,  terribly  disrup- 
tive, and  have  an  enormous  impact  on 
the  lives  of  all  Americans  and  New  York- 
ers. The  most  "optimistic"  estimate  by 
Data  Resources,  Inc  is  a  cost  to  the 
Nation,  resulting  from  a  New  York  de- 
fault, of  $14  billion  In  lost  national  pro- 
duction, and  500,000  jobs.  The  economy 
of  this  country  just  cannot  afford  losses 
of  this  magnitude  as  we  barely  begin  to 
emerge  from  the  worst  recession  since 
World  War  n. 

Even  Arthur  Bums,  the  respected 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
said  yesterday,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  that  he  Is 
more  concerned  about  the  consequences 
of  default  than  he  was  3  weeks  ago.  How- 


ever, unless  this  concern  gives  rise  to 
active  measures  to  assist  New  York,  along 
the  lines  propwsed  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses,  the  Nation  will 
face  a  grave  social  and  economic  issue  in 
a  few  short  weeks. 

In  addition  to  the  voices  of  concern 
from  the  New  York  financial  community, 
banks  throughout  the  Nation,  including 
the  largest,  Bank  of  America,  have  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  default  by  New 
York  City  would  be  a  serious  setback  for 
the  economic  recovery  that  we  are  Just 
now  beginning  to  experience.  In  addition, 
100  small  banks  around  the  country,  each 
of  which  owns  New  York  Issues  worth 
three  or  fotir  times  its  capital,  could  be 
forced  into  default  themselves  should 
New  York  City  be  allowed  to  def  aiUt.  Just 
recently,  during  a  trip  to  the  United 
States,  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of 
West  Germany  expressed  the  growing 
concern  of  European  leaders  that  a  New 
York  City  default  could  have  serious 
worldwide  repercussions.  Last  year,  the 
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default  of  the  Herstatt  Bank  In  Cologne, 
Germany,  was  a  warning  of  a  serious  re- 
cession impending.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  i»t>blem  many  times  the  magnitude  of 
a  bank  failure.  We  are  dealing  with  an 
unknown  number  of  banks.  Individual 
Investors,  and  U.S.  industry  that  could 
be  crippled  by  a  New  York  City  default. 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of 
articles  recently  detailing  the  perils  and 
implications  of  a  New  York  default. 
These  include  a  long  article  in  Business 
Week  on  the  faltering  financial  markets 
and  an  editorial  in  Business  Week  call- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
New  York  to  avoid  default.  I  also  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  number  of  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  dealing  with  the  implications  of 
default  One  of  these,  by  Charles  W. 
Bailey,  the  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  makes  it  clear  that  the  prob- 
lems of  New  York  are  also  the  problems 
of  many  of  America's  leading  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed"  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  tbe  New  York  Times.  Oct.  26,  19761 

H«w  ToBK.  Too  Vital  to  Icnosx 

(By  Thomas  B.  MiUlaney) 

Some  of  the  darkest  clouds  overhanging 
the  American  economy  have  been  wafted 
away  in  recent  weeks  by  the  winds  of  a  brisk- 
er business  rebound  than  expected.  The  fresh 
atmosphere  should  have  created  a  more 
•anguine  outlook,  but — for  various  reasons- 
doubt  remains  that  the  storm  has  passed. 

Many  analysts  remain  skeptical  over  the 
likely  prolongation  of  the  third  quarter's 
•WMXomlc  surge,  when  real  growth  expanded 
by  more  than  11  per  cent,  while  others  har- 
bor doubts  about  the  continued  moderation 
of  the  upward  trend  In  Inflation  and  interest 
rates.  Even  more,  however,  have  become  con- 
cerned over  the  financial  plight  of  New  York 
City  and  how  that  grievous  problem  will  af- 
fect the  whole  spectrum  of  national  econom- 
ic affairs. 

OxUy  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  economic  com- 
mtmlty  feared  that  the  renewal  of  high-level 
Inflatton  and  a  rising  pattern  of  Interest  rates 
might  soon  nip  the  Incipient  economic  recov- 
«y  In  Its  early  stages.  That  worry  now  has 
been  greaOy  subdued  with  the  appearance 
of  more  favorable  date  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  quarter  for  IndustrUl  produc- 
tion, personal  Income,  auto  sales,  Inventor- 
ies, prices,  productivity,  Interest  rates— and 
more  Uvely  consumer  spending. 

It  la  likely  that  the  momentum  now  evi- 
dent throughout  the  economy  can  be  main- 
tained In  the  face  of  the  deteriorating  fiscal 
rttuatlon  of  the  nation's  largest  city,  the 
hub  of  finance  and  commerce? 

Probably  not— and  yet  many  pubUc  officials 
and  private  Individuals  across  the  country  do 
not  seem  to  accord  that  posslbUlty  much 
cognizance. 

At  Congressional  hearings  last  week,  held 
to  consider  legislation  providing  financial  as- 
rtatence  to  New  York,  considerable  opposi- 
tion was  evident  from  Administration  aources 
Md  others— so  much  so.  in  fact,  that  the 
Odds  against  passage  o*  any  such  bill  seem 
quite  high  at  this  point. 

Similar  sentlmente  were  expressed  In  some 
recent  national  polls,  which  found  most  of 
the  re^xmdente  against  any  Federal  aid  to 
New  York  City. 

UMortnnately.  New  York's  problems  are 
MJ  being  perceived  in  their  praper  light 
while  there  are  honest  dlaagreemente  and 
mteundwetenifing  on  the  serlouniaw  ot  the 


Issue,  political  demogoguery  and  provincial 
attitudes  are  also  obscuring  the  potentially 
broad  Implications  and  service  Ite  extensive 
coznmltmente. 

Instead  of  addressing  themselves  to  the  re- 
ality of  New  York's  financial  distress  and 
how  to  cope  with  that  grave  situation,  many 
critics  are  fociislng  on  the  admittedly  sad 
history  of  the  city's  fiscal  management  and 
Ignoring  some  of  the  root  causes.  The  short- 
sightedness threatens  to  invite  a  financial 
disaster  only  five  or  six  weeks  hence. 

Unless  some  Federal  rescue  plan  Is  devised 
by  early  December,  when  New  Ytwk  must 
pay  out  some  $644.S-mllllon  in  matvirlng 
debt  and  payrolls,  the  city  wUl  siu-ely  march 
to  Its  D-Day  (for  default)  and  the  nation  wlU 
face  Ite  own  D-Day  (for  a  debarkation  on  an 
unknown  course  of  economic  consequences.) 

While  the  ultimate  fall-out  from  such  an 
event  Is  debatable  and  unknown,  it  appears 
to  be  a  needless  national  risk.  The  cost  of 
preventing  a  New  York  default  seems  mini- 
mal when  measured  against  the  possible 
economic  toll  for  the  whole  country. 

What  would  be  the  Federal  cost  involved 
m  trying  to  prevent  a  New  York  defatUt? 
Advocates  of  a  program  to  provide  United 
States  Government  guarantees  for  some  $6- 
billlon  of  the  city's  securities  believe  It  would 
be  sufficient  to  tide  the  city  over  for  the  three 
years  necessary  to  get  ite  budget  back  into 
balance.  Such  a  cost.  If  it  materialized,  woiild 
not  be  unbearable  In  an  economy  that  Is 
producing  at  a  rate  of  almost  a  trilllon-and- 
a-half  doUars  a  year  and  providing  so  many 
billions  of  dollars  each  year  for  defense, 
foreign  aid  and  other  commltmente. 

The  cost  of  not  aiding  New  York  could  be 
much  greater,  say  those  who  support  a  rescue 
effort.  They  point  to  a  possible  disruption 
of  the  financial  markete.  higher  interest 
rates,  bank  baUoute,  tighter  strains  on  the 
Federal  budget  and  reduced  stete  and  local 
spending  throughout  the  country,  with  Im- 
plicit effecte  on  employment  and  Incomes. 

Support  for  efforte  to  avert  a  default  In 
New  York  came  from  one  prominent  Inde- 
pendent source  last  week,  when  Otto  Eck- 
stein, professor  of  economics  at  Harvard  and 
president  of  Data  Resources,  appeared  before 
the   House   Budget   Committee. 

In  a  preliminary  analysis  confined  to  the 
macro  effecte  of  a  New  York  default.  Pro- 
fessor  Eckstein,  a  former  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
concluded  that  "the  default  of  the  city  is  a 
major  disturbance,  that  It  will  slow  down  the 
recovery,  and  that  It  creates  a  risk  of  tipping 
the  balance  against  recovery  (in  the  national 
economy) ." 

Dr.  Eckstein's  testimony  emphasized  the 
Impact  of  a  New  York  default  on  state  and 
local  spending  throughout  the  economy  That 
component,  he  noted,  accounte  for  16  per 
cent  of  all  economic  activity  In  the  country 
Such  expenditures  this  year  are  runninif 
around  t230-bllllon.  out  of  the  total  gran 
national  product  of  •1.477-bUllon.  Stete  and 
local  govemmente  also  employ  12-mllllon 
persons,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  nation's  totel 
workforce.  Thus,  any  major  cutback  in 
spending  by  state  and  local  govemmente 
would  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  whole 
American  economy. 

Such  expenditures  have  already  been  sub- 
stantUUy  reduced.  The  normal  rate  of  in- 
crease each  year  since  World  War  n  has  been 
around  6  to  6  per  cent,  but  In  1074  the  rate 
slowed  to  a  gain  of  2.8  per  cent,  and  this 
year  it  Is  running  at  less  than  2  per  cent- 
due  partly  to  the  end  of  growth  In  the  schoca- 
age  population,  but  also  because  of  deterio- 
rating revenues  and  the  worsening  financial 
situation  of  so  many  stete  and  local  govem- 
mente. 

Those  who  tend  to  minimise  the  over-all 
efltecte  that  would  ensue  from  a  New  York 
default  in  Deoeml)er  point  to  the  relative 
calmness  of  the  securities  markste  during  the 
last  few  weeks  when  the  likelihood  of  default 
increased.  They  believe  the  markete  have 


already  disooimted  that  posslbUity.  Perhaps 
so.  but  who  knows? 

The  stock  market,  many  analyste  say, 
would  have  been  moving  higher  recently  in 
view  of  the  economy's  sharp  rebound  and 
prospecte  for  better  corporate  profite.  lesser 
inflation  and  lower  Interest  rates.  Instead.  It 
has  been  becalmed. 

And  the  municipal  bond  mtu-ket  has  been 
severely  affected,  with  yields  m  recent 
months  up  by  the  large  amount  of  1.6  per- 
centage polnte  and  the  marketeblllty  of  many 
municipal  Issues  impaired.  The  dollar  lias 
also  been  under  pressure  In  markete  abroad 
because  of  the  New  York  problem. 

By  some  estimates,  the  cost  of  borrowing 
by  state  and  local  governments  has  thus  been 
increased  by  about  93-bllllon,  an  added 
burden  that  many  areas  will  find  difficult 
to  carry.  The  actuality  of  a  New  York  default 
could  well  mean  a  further  rise  In  the  Interest 
rates  and  yields  on  such  securities.  And  that 
would  lead  to  additional  trimming  of  local 
and  state  budgete.  with  reductions  in  public 
construction,  welfare,  education,  other  serv- 
ices and  employment. 

WhUe  there  certainly  was  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  critics'  complaint  that  the  city 
overspent  Itself  Into  Ite  troubles,  major  cor- 
rective steps  have  been  taken  this  year.  A 
three-year  austerity  budget  has  ben  adopted, 
more  than  30.000  employes  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  city's  payroU.  many  services 
have  been  cut  and  New  York  State  has  pro- 
vided considerable  financial  aid. 

Some  critics  say  the  city  can  do  more  to 
get  ite  house  In  order — and  perhaps  It  can, 
though  It  seems  unlikely  that  any  big  new 
contribution  can  come  from  further  budget- 
cutting.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  New 
York  raise  ite  taxes.  However,  the  tex  burden 
U  already  especially  heavy  in  New  York,  and 
a  further  upswing  could  be  coimter-produo- 
tive. 

In  fiscal  1973.  the  stete  of  New  York  led 
the  nation  In  per  caplte  stete  and  local  taxes, 
at  $894.  The  next  largest  were:  California, 
$739;  Connecticut,  $727;  Massachusette,  $714. 
and  Nevada.  $688. 

With  9  per  cent  of  the  nation's  population. 
New  York  Stete  pays  10.5  per  cent  of  all 
Federal  taxes.  While  it  receives  back  about 
10.9  per  cent  of  all  grante,  some  analyste  feel 
the  amount  returned  shotild  be  larger  In 
view  of  the  large  nxmibers  of  low-Income 
people  and  welfare  reciplente  In  the  stete. 

The  cost  of  welfare  is  particularly  onerous 
for  New  York  City,  bearing  as  it  does  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost,  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assumes  half  of  the  total  and  the  stete 
underwrites  the  other  26  per  cent.  Other 
nearby  stetes  place  less  of  the  welfare  cost 
on  their  coimty  subdivisions.  The  Stete  of 
Pennsylvania  pays  all  of  ite  60  per  cent  share 
for  Ite  counties,  while  the  Stete  of  New  Jer- 
sey asstmies  a  37%  per  cent  share,  with  Its 
counties  paying  12  V4  per  cent. 

From  many  standpointe.  it  seems  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  step  In  with  more  support  for  New  York 
City.  And  the  time  Is  uncomfortebly  short. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  2, 1976J 

Doubts  Grow  ABOtrr  Recovery 

(By  Thomas  E.  MuUaney) 

There  should  be  Increasing  Joy  spreading 
across  the  land  at  this  salubrious  time  of  the 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  2,  1976 1 
year,  with  a  bounteous  harvest  bulging  stor- 
age bins,  the  nation  clearly  emerged  from 
the  dark  woods  of  ite  recent  nerve-racking 
recession  and  both  Inflation  and  interest 
rates  edging  lower. 

But  where  Is  the  elation?  Certeinly  not  in 
New  York,  in  Washington,  in  the  financial 
markete,  in  some  parte  of  the  banking  and 
brislness  world  or  in  the  many  areas  of  the 
country  stUl  afflicted  with  high  unemploy- 
ment, fiscal  problems  and  other  tensions. 

Only  two  weeks  ago  there  was  a  measure      ^ 
of  pleasxire,  surprise  and  rising  hope  In  the      ^ 
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economic  world  when  the  Government's  re- 
port on  economic  activity  during  the  year's 
tblrd  quarter  showed  a  much  more  robust 
performance  than  even  the  most  bullish 
forecasters  had  anticipated.  Now  that  the 
date  have  been  analyzed  more  thoroughly. 
In  conjunction  with  some  subsequent  statis- 
tics, there  is  considerable  skepticism  over  the 
continued  vigor  of  the  recovery  at  that  fast 
pace. 

Nothing  has  surfaced,  however,  to  suggest 
that  the  economic  rebound  will  be  short- 
lived. What  does  seem  apparent  Is  that  the 
big  third  quarter  was  something  of  an  aber- 
ration that  will  be  scaled  down  considerably 
in  subsequent  periods. 

There  has  also  been  the  further  dampening 
Influence  of  the  ongoing  battle  in  Washing- 
ton over  what,  if  anything,  should  be  done 
to  help  extricate  New  York  City  from  ite 
fiscal  distress — and  the  ultimate  effect  on  the 
whole  economy  from  Federal  action,  or  In- 
action, on  the  problems  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est city. 

President  Ford  seemed  to  polarize  public 
opinion  on  the  New  York  situation  with  his 
firm  and  forceful  speech  last  Wednesday  In 
which  he  flatly  rejected  efforte  to  provide 
any  proposed  Federal  guarantees  to  back  the 
city's  new  fund-raising  securities  and  in- 
stead advocated  legislation  to  meet  the 
problems  that  any  eventual  New  York  default 
might  thrust  upon  the  city  and  the  nation. 

Rather  Ironically,  one  day  after  the  Pres- 
ident's harsh  prescription  for  New  York,  the 
Administration  proposed  a  rather  large  $4.7 
billion  In  addltloneil  foreign-aid  expenditures 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  voted  to  clear  the  $4-blllion  lofm- 
guarantee  bill  for  New  York  that  seems 
doomed  by  the  promised  Presidential  veto  if 
It  manages  to  survive  the  expected  vote  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  the  coming  week.  On  Fri- 
day a  House  subcommittee  voted  a  $7-blllion 
plan  to  guarantee  New  York  financing.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  wateh  the  fate  of  the  for- 
eign-aid proposal,  as  well  as  the  New  York- 
aid  plans. 

To  be  STire,  the  tide  seems  to  be  running 
against  New  York  In  the  nation's  capital  and 
In  many  parte  of  the  country  that  are  either 
unacquainted  or  unsympathetic  with  the 
special  problems  confronting  New  York, 
ideologically  opposed  to  further  Federal  in- 
volvement In  local  and  private  affairs  or 
Impatient  for  a  rein  on  ever-rising  national 
spending. 

Even  critics  of  the  President's  stand  on 
financial  assistence  for  New  York  had  to 
agree  there  was  considerable  merit  in  his 
criticisms  of  the  city's  history  of  fiscal  mis- 
management and  in  his  suggestion  that  there 
be  amendmente  to  the  bankruptey  laws  to 
take  care  of  the  special  problems  involved 
In  a  municipal  insolvency.  Some  such  safety 
net  obviously  is  needed,  but  there  Is  a  body 
of  opinion  that  believes  jumping  into  the 
net  should  only  be  the  last  resort. 

Other  means  of  rescue,  that  view  holds. 
Should  first  be  exhausted.  That  means  hard 
exploration  for  every  possible  means  of 
financing  to  avoid  default  and  renegotiation 
with  the  various  elemente  Involved  in  the 
critical  New  York  sltuatton — ite  creditors, 
Ite  labor  leaders  and  ite  political  bodies. 

Changes  wUl  have  to  be  made  in  previous 
commltmente  either  voluntarily  before  a  de- 
fault or  through  the  judiciary  should  default 
become  a  reality.  The  elemente  involved  must 
come  to  the  realization  that  there  Is  a  new 
deal  of  the  cards  to  be  reckoned  with.  Should 
a  New  York  default  occur,  there  would  be 
years  of  uncertainty,  difficult  negotiations 
for  changes  in  many  areas  and  perhaps  a 
generation  before  the  city  could  regain  stand- 
ing with  investcov. 

One  top  New  York  financier,  who  found 
some  plusses  in  the  President's  message  last 
week,  said  nevertheless  that  he  "prtfened 
Federal  loan  guarantees  to  default  by  all 
means,  provided  the  bill  •stabllahlng  suoh  a 


program  had  a  good  team  of  people  sitting 
atop  of  the  city  in  overlooking  ite  fiscal 
operations." 

He  took  issue  with  the  suggestion  that  a 
group  of  top  officials  from  the  current  Ad- 
ministration be  chosen  as  overseers.  This 
official  added: 

"Who  would  run  the  city?  I  would  certainly 
rather  have  people  who  would  be  on  the  Job 
beyond  the  next  national  election.  The  task 
should  go  to  a  committee  of  citizens  ap- 
pointed for  a  difficult  task  for  at  least  three 
or  four  years,  not  members  of  one  political 
party  who  might  not  remain  In  their  Govern- 
ment capacities  for  any  extended  period." 

Although  varlovis  recent  polls  of  bankers 
and  the  public  have  shown  strong  opposition 
to  Federal  assistance  for  New  York,  many  top 
businessmen  from  other  parte  of  the  country 
have  privately  expressed  concern  over  the 
ultimate  fallout  from  any  eventual  default 
by  the  city  and  have  indicated  support  for 
efforts  to  avoid  it  in  the  national  Interest. 

New  York  Cly  has  recently  had  the  benefit 
of  the  expertise  of  many  leading  businessmen 
in  trying  to  sort  out  Ite  financial  problems, 
but  perhaps  the  whole  nation  would  be 
served  better  if  more  prominent  businessmen 
addressed  themselves  directly  and  publicly 
at  this  time  to  the  crucial  Issue  of  urban 
economic  problems. 

Several  business  leaders  agreed  a  week  ago 
to  apply  their  resources  to  that  Issue  after 
talks  with  the  United  Stetes  Conference  of 
Mayors.  It  was  indicated  that  the  subject 
would  be  put  before  the  Business  Round- 
table,  a  group  of  160  corporate  chief  execu- 
tives, at  a  policy  meeting  this  month. 

Almost  lost  in  all  the  attention  being  ac- 
corded New  York's  crisis  recently  has  been 
the  need  for  action  on  energy  policy  and  a 
few  unsettling  straws  in  the  economic  winds 
that  bear  watohlng. 

The  Goverimient's  Index  of  leading  eco- 
nomic indicators,  for  instence.  showed  a  de- 
cline in  September  for  the  first  time  In  seven 
months — and  the  decline  was  fairly  substan- 
tial at  0.9  per  cent.  Of  course.  It  might  sub- 
sequently be  revised  upward,  as  was  the 
August  figure,  but  It  may  be  foretelling  a 
slower  general  business  pace  than  the  17 
per  cent  gain  (11.2  per  cent  in  "real."  non- 
inflationary  terms)  that  occurred  in  the 
gross  national  product  during  the  July- 
September  period.  Perhaps  the  major  factor 
in  that  achievement  was  the  halt  in  heavy 
Inventory  liquidation. 

An  area  that  has  been  much  weaker  than 
normally  expected  in  an  economic  recovery 
period  has  been  the  trend  in  housing  ac- 
tivity. In  the  previous  five  recessions.  ho\is- 
ing  starte  averaged  1.52  million  unite  nine 
months  after  the  cyclical  contraction  had 
reached  bottom.  It  Is  not  yet  nine  months 
since  the  trough  of  the  latest  recesston,  but 
housing  starte  are  only  at  a  1.2  million  an- 
nual rate  and  there  is  not  much  hope  that 
they  wiU  pick  up  to  any  major  extent  over 
the  next  year,  chiefly  because  of  the  sluggish- 
ness in  the  construction  of  multifamlly 
dwellings.  There  Is  a  heavy  svu^jlus  of  high- 
priced  apartments  and  condominiums. 

Another  fragile  reed  In  the  winds  is  the 
relative  weakness  of  business  capital  spend- 
ing, which  does  not  seem  likely  to  develop 
much  strength  for  some  months  yet. 

While  rising  auto  sales  have  continued  as 
a  standout  on  the  current  economic  scene, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  they  wiU  be  long 
sustained  at  their  third-quarter  gains  of  22 
per  cent  over  last  year.  Despite  Ite  optimism 
that  next  year's  sales  will  run  between  12 
and  19  per  cent  ahead  of  the  expected  volume 
for  1976.  the  auto  industry  recently  indi- 
cated November  production  would  be  scaled 
down  by  8.4  per  cent  from  last  year's  rate. 

The  recent  level  of  retell  sales  at  several 
of  the  major  chalnstores  has  also  been 
somewhat  disappointing,  with  gains  of  only 
1.2  and  1.6  per  cent  in  October  over  last 
year's  volume  at  the  two  largest  national 
chains. 


Consumers  are  apparently  remaining  cau- 
tious m  their  buying  attitudes,  despite  re- 
cent surveys  that  indicated  rising  confidence. 
Another  reflection  of  that  conservatism  may 
be  the  recent  increase  in  savings  at  thrift 
institutions. 

But  to  be  sure,  there  has  been  some  good 
news  lately — the  further  dip  in  the  prime 
rate  to  7%  per  cent  and  the  drop  of  0.6  per 
cent  in  farm  prices  last  month. 

Some  analyste  are  wondering — and  worry- 
ing— about  what  would  liappen  to  Important 
business  activities  If  New  York  City  should 
default  on  Ite  financial  obligations  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  national  economic  re- 
covery does  not  seem  sturdy  enough  at  this 
point  to  weather  such  a  psychological 
trauma  with  minimal  and  narrow  imnact. 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Jovunal,  Oct.  29, 1976] 

Maim  S'rssrr's  Revenge 

(By  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.) 

For  an  historian  there  is  something  at  once 
professionally  fascinating  and  clvlcally  scan- 
dalous about  the  current  rage  against  New 
York  City. 

A  student  of  the  past  Inevltebly  flnds  a 
sort  of  delight  when  he  encounters  histori- 
cal themes  in  a  contemporary  context.  The 
mistrust  of  cities  is  almost  the  oldest,  for  a 
long  time  one  of  the  most  cherished  and 
evidently  one  of  the  most  tenacious  of  Ameri- 
can traditions.  Jefferson  thought  that  the 
American  people  would  remain  virtuous  as 
long  as  they  lived  on  the  covmtryside;  but 
"when  they  get  piled  up  upon  one  another 
in  large  cities,  as  In  Europe,  they  will  be- 
come corrupt  as  In  Europe."  "I  always  seem 
to  suffer  some  loss  of  faith  on  entering 
cities,"  Emerson  wrote  Carlyle.  "They  are 
great  conspiracies.  .  .  .  You  can  scarce  drive 
any  craft  here  that  does  not  seem  a  suborna- 
tion of  the  treason."  Morton  and  Lucia  White 
in  their  llliuninating  book  "The  Intellectual 
Versus  the  City"  show  how  deeply  hostility 
to  the  city  entered  into  the  19th-century 
American  mind. 

This  hostility  sprang  initially  from  poUti- 
cal  philosophy.  The  Jeffersonians  were  con- 
vinced that  a  democratic  republic  required  a 
wide  distribution  of  property,  and  that  this 
in  turn  Implied  a  nation  of  small  freeholds 
in  a  predominantly  agricultural  society. 
Cities  meant  commerce,  finance  and  indus- 
try— militant  and  acquisitive  wealth  versus  a 
propertyless  and  consequently  demoralized* 
working  class.  "The  mobs  of  great  cities."  said 
Jefferson,  "add  Just  so  much  to  the  support 
of  pure  government,  as  sores  do  to  the 
strength  of  the  human  body." 

A  "simian"  sage 

The  hoetUity  was  notirlshed  by  the  ro- 
mance of  the  wilderness  and  the  frontier. 
It  was  nourished  by  the  increase  of  immi- 
gration, bringing  alien  peoples  to  the  Ameri- 
can shore.  It  was  nourished  too.' one  cannot 
doubt,  by  rural  and  small-town  envy  of  the 
illicit  pleasures  and  excitements  supposedly 
rampant  In  the  city.  Mencken  spoke  of  "the 
yokel's  congenital  and  Incurable  hatred  of 
the  city  man — his  simian  rage  against  every- 
one that,  as  he  sees  It.  is  having  a  better  time 
than  he  is."  This,  Mencken  argued  without 
undue  exaggeration,  lay  behind  Prohibition, 
the  Mann  Act.  the  Comstock  laws,  the  anti- 
evolution  laws  and  other  stetutes  imposed  by 
the  countryside  on  the  city. 

In  due  course  the  depravity  alleged  to 
be  innate  in  aU  large  cities  was  presumed 
to  be  concentrated  in  New  York.  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  speaking  for  the  farmers. 
the  fund  amen  tallste.  the  prohlbltlonlste  and 
the  other  powers  of  rural  and  smaU-town 
America,  called  New  York  "the  enemy's  coun- 
try." American  cities,  and  New  York  most  of 
all.  as  Morton  and  Lucia  White  summed  up 
the  national  indictment,  were  deemed  "too 
big,  too  noisy,  too  dusky,  too  dirty,  too  smelly, 
too  commercial,  too  crowded,  too  full  of  Im- 
migrants, too  full  of  Jews,  too  full  of  Irish- 
men. Italians,  Poles,  too  industrial,  too  push- 
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tng,  too  mobile,  too  fast,  too  artificial,  de- 
■tructlve  of  conversation,  destructive  of  com- 
miinlcation,  too  greedy,  too  capitalistic,  too 
full  of  automobllee,  too  full  of  smog,  too  full 
of  dust,  too  beartlesa.  too  Intellectual,  too 
adentiflc,  Insufflclently  poetic,  too  lacking  In 
maimers,  too  mechanical,  destructive  of  fam- 
ily, tribal  and  patriotic  feeling." 

Since  1930  more  Americans  have  lived  in 
cities  than  on  the  countryside.  One  supposed 
that  the  ancient  hatred  might  have  dimin- 
ished. Of  course  a  certain  amount  of  Schad- 
enfreude was  to  be  anticipated  over  the 
troubles  of  New  York  City,  New  York  has 
been  full  of  Itself  too  long,  has  drained  too 
much  talent  and  money  from  the  hinterlands, 
has  been  too  proud  and  patronizing,  too  care- 
less and  contemptuous,  not  to  expect  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  would  derive  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  when  it  fell  into  difficulties — 
much  as  the  rest  of  the  world  derives  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  from  the  humiliations  of  the 
United  States. 

But  Schadenfreude  Is  hardly  a  rational 
basis  for  public  policy.  Yet  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  has  displayed  such 
solicitude  for  South  Vietnam  and  Zaire,  such 
compassion  for  Lockheed  and  Penn  Central, 
now  denounces  the  idea  of  aid  to  New  York 
City  and  raises  cheap  cheers  aroimd  the 
country  by  plucking  the  old  antl-big-clty 
nerve  at  every  opportunity.  "The  imminent 
fall  of  Saigon,"  as  Senator.  McOovem  said 
the  other  day.  "drove  the  Ford  administra- 
tion to  demand  another  billion  dollars  of  aid, 
but  the  Imminent  fall  of  New  York  finds  that 
administration  resistant  even  to  a  bond 
guarantee." 

That  is  whj  this  historian  finds  President 
Ford's  calculated  effort  to  rekindle  the  ar- 
chaic American  hatred  of  the  cities,  however 
fascinating  professionally,  sad  and  weird 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  national  interest. 
This  writer,  who  was  born  in  the  Middle  West 
and  grew  up  in  New  England,  has  no  great 
commitment  to  New  York.  I  have  lived  here 
pleasantly  enough  for  nine  years  but,  though 
I  vote  and  pay  taxes  In  New  York,  I  do  not 
qtUte  regard  myself  as  a  New  Yorker.  If  I 
still  lived  in  Ohio  or  Massachusetts,  I  would 
feel  Just  as  astonished  by  this  extraordinary 
display  of  presidential  atavism. 

Jeffenon.  as  he  conceded  in  later  years, 
lost  his  argument  in  his  own  lifetime.  Cities 
ar*  here  to  stay,  banks,  industries,  mobs.  Im- 
migrants and  all.  The  United  States  must 
stand  or  taU  as  an  urban  society.  Our  cities 
are  of  course  Imperfectly  governed.  This  was 
true  Umt  before  Lord  B^oe  wrote  in  1888 
that  "the  government  of  cities  is  the  one 
eoDspleuous  faUure  of  the  United  States." 
American  cities— New  York  preeminently 
so  an  far  better  governed  today  than  they 
were  a  century  ago.  No  doubt  New  York  has 
been  living  beyond  its  Income  in  recent 
years,  and  no  doubt  this  Is  reprehensible.  It 
does  ssem,  however,  to  be  a  peculiar  charge 
to  be  made  with  such  Peoksnlfflan  self- 
rlghteouaneas  by  the  President  who  is  run- 
ning vp  the  largest  peace-time  deficit  in 
American  history  and  Is  piling  the  T^>t^nnBl 
debt  to  a  slae  that  would  have  seemed  un- 
imaginable a  short  time  ago. 

Itow  Toik  City  is  in  trouble  in  part  because 
at  the  enors  of  its  elected  oflBcials — errors 
abetted.  It  must  be  said,  by  the  great  news- 
papers and  banks  of  this  city,  which  have 
bed  ample  time  over  the  last  generation  to 
oompsi  a  suoeesBlon  of  mayon  to  understand 
the  foUy  of  their  ways.  But  New  York  City 
Is  more  fundamentally  In  trouble  because 
It  has  played  a  "«**~"1  role  and  assumed 
bordens  for  the  wbde  country.  Vat  more 
than  a  century,  for  enuBy>le,  It  has  ssnimort 
the  primary  burden  of  welcoming  immi- 
grants to  this  land,  flnittng  them  Jobe,  teach- 
ing them  Bngllsh,  seitmnstlin  tSiem  to 
Amertcan  life.  In  recent  yean  it  has  ■Mniiiiiil 
the  artrtltlftnal  burden  of  receiving  poor  and 
dtopeeseaMd  Amsrlean  etttsens.  thereby  re- 
tfodng  tenaloni  aad  taxaa  ta  the  Sooth  and 


in  Puerto  Rico.  These  are  national  burdens. 
They  are  not  the  product  of  the  individual 
fecklessness  or  wickedness  of  a  single  city. 
Herblock  made  the  point  effectively  in  his 
cartoon  showing  a  figure  representing  New 
York  City,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  ("Give  me 
your  tired,  your  poor  .  .  .")  in  his  hand,  say- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  "Maybe 
you'd  like  to  stand  this  in  front  of  some 
other  city." 

Beyond  this.  New  York  has  played  a  role 
of  national  leadership  in  vital  areas  of  cul- 
ture and  communications.  In  communities 
across  the  Republic,  music,  painting,  the 
danoe,  writing,  publishing,  the  theater,  tele- 
vision, design,  museiuns,  libraries,  philan- 
thropy are  stimulated  by  and  considerably 
dependent  on  what  happens  in  New  York. 
These  are  national,  not  local,  services.  If 
Main  Street  sets  out  to  punish  New  York  by 
forming  a  ring  and  cheering  on  its  discom- 
fiture, as  Gerald  Ford  would  have  us  do,  the 
res\ilt  will  be  to  punish  not  New  York  alone 
but  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

A   NATIONAL  ASSET 

New  York  City  has  made  indispensable 
contributions  to  the  national  well-being.  It 
is  a  national  asset.  Its  difficulties  have  to  a 
substantial  degree  national  causes.  If  Bill 
Simon  himself  had  been  in  Grade  Mansion 
for  the  last  decade.  New  York  wovUd  still 
be  in  trouble  today.  Its  misfortunes  are  na- 
tional misfortunes.  Its  rescue  is  surely  a 
national  responsibility — rather  more,  one 
would  think,  than  the  rescue  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  Zaire. 

And  New  York's  misfortunes  are  na- 
tional misfortunes  in  another  sense.  For 
what  is  happening  in  New  York  City,  as 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  done  its 
best  to  make  clear  to  the  Ford  administra- 
tion is  part  of  a  general  urban  crisis.  New 
York  is  only  the  most  visible  and  (because 
it  has  assumed  so  many  national  burdens) 
the  most  vulnerable  of  our  cities.  If  New 
York  goes,  the  chain  reaction  wUl  affect 
not  Just  the  municipal  bond  market  but  the 
morale  and  future  of  cities  across  the  land. 
Nor  will  the  fall-out  be  confined  to  the 
United  States,  as  Helmut  Schmidt  of  West 
Germany  endeavored  In  vain  to  point  out 
to  the  Ford  administration  a  little  while 
ago.  Now  is  the  time  perhaps  for  our  Presi- 
dent to  start  ♦•■^1^1  ng  about  the  domino 
theory. 

The  crisis  of  New  York  City  is  not,  as 
our  President  seems  to  think,  an  isolated 
matter,  locally  manufactured,  locally  sus- 
tained and  local  in  its  consequences.  It  is 
not  to  be  solved  by  resxiscltating  smalltown 
bigotry  about  big  cities.  That  attitude  died 
In  politics  with  Bryan.  Gerald  Ford's  cam- 
paign to  bring  It  to  life  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
presidency. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  3,  1976  J 
THX  UlrCKSTAINTIKB  Maks  Pszpaxation  Dit- 
riUULT:  THX  Pl/rKMTlALS  DT  A  ^KVATn,T  ASE 
MAMT  AMD  PXBILOOS 

(By  John  Damton) 

For  New  York  City,  there  are  only  three 
choices  left. 

The  first  is  a  loan-guarantee  bUl,  with  pro- 
visions repugnant  to  the  city.  It  has  little 
chance  of  Congreesional  passage  and  the 
President  has  vowed  to  veto  it.  The  second 
is  use  of  the  city's  pension  funds  to  borrow 
money.  It  would  entail  considerable  logistical 
and  perhaps  legal  complications. 

The  third  is  default  and  then  bankruptcy. 
While  most  onlo(Aer8  would  agree  that  this 
alternative  has  perhaps  become  the  most 
likely,  they  also  would  agree  that  it  is  the 
least  known. 

The  question  of  what  default  would  mean 
cannot  be  answered  by  lawyers,  because  the 
spiral  of  lawsulto  that  default  would  engen- 
der will  make  new  law.  It  cannot  be  answered 
by  economists,  because  the  unknowns,  begin- 
ning with  the  anonymity  of  the  city's  lender- 
creditors,  are  simply  too  numerotis.  It  can- 


not be  answered  by  historians,  because  It 
has  never  happened  before  on  such  a  scale. 

"When  the  President  says  that  default  can 
be  'CMXlerly,'  we  get  upset,"  said  Ira  MiUsteln. 
a  lawyer  now  continually  on  call  at  City  Hall. 
"None  of  \is  has  ever  seen  an  orderly  default." 

Predictions  of  what  New  York  would  be 
like  after  defatilt  have  come  from  President 
Ford,  who  foresaw  "temporary  inconven- 
iences" tar  city  residents,  and  from  Governor 
Carey,  Mayor  Beame  and  other  local  officials, 
who  have  conjured  up  apocalyptic  images  for 
the  benefit  of  Congressmen  considering  Fed* 
eral  assistance.  No  one  can  say  who  is  right. 

Under  the  proposed  revision  of  Federal 
statutes.  If  the  city  defaults,  it  would  file 
a  petition  of  bankruptcy  in  Federal  court.  It 
would  be  protected  against  the  seizure  of 
assets  or  revenues  by  creditors  and  the  cotut 
wo\Ud  supervise  a  plan  to  restructure  the 
city's  pavments.  The  court  also  would  over- 
see the  Sle  of  debt  certificates  to  keep  the 
city's  vital  services  going. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  effects  of  a  de- 
fault would  be  seen  on  the  day  it  occiuv. 
Providing  that  the  city's  treasury  is  not 
totally  depleted,  city  workers  would  not  face 
a  "payless  payday"  immediately.  City  opera- 
tions would  be  normal.  And,  providing  that 
the  debt  certificates  are  marketable,  some 
revenues  from  borrowing  would  continue  to 
come  into  city  coffers  in  the  days  ahead. 

But  the  effects  of  default  could  soon  be- 
come all  too  apparent — for  the  city's  cash 
shortage  between  December  and  March,  even 
if  not  a  single  note  or  bond  were  paid  off, 
amounts  to  $l.a-billk>n.  It  would  seem  un- 
likely that  enough  debt  certificates  could  be 
sold,  or  would  be  permitted  by  the  court  to 
be  sold,  to  maintain  services  at  such  an  ek- 
pensive  outlay.  At  a  time  when  past  creditors 
would  be  kept  waiting,  the  court  would  have 
difficulty  countenancing  such  a  heavy  bor- 
rowing schedule. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  default  could  trigger  a  falloff  In  the 
city's  anticipated  revenues.  Noteholders, 
bondholders,  venders,  contractors  and  other 
creditors  who  go  unpaid  might  well  refrain 
from  paying  taxes.  Some  estinuites  place  this 
falloff  as  high  as  $100-mlllion  a  month.  This 
would  increase  the  city's  revenue  shortfall 
to  tl.6-bllllon  by  March,  or  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  amount  that  the  city  had  expected 
to  spend  on  operating  expenses  during  that 
time. 

"Taken  at  its  worst,"  said  one  city  official, 
"that  means  SO  cents  on  the  dollar  that  we 
wont  be  able  to  pay  out.  So  what  are  we 
going  to  do?  Pay  cops  60  cents  on  the  dollar? 
Pay  welfare  checks  60  cents  on  the  dollar?" 

The  choices  would  be  painful.  The  Federal 
legislation  insiires  that  essential  services, 
such  as  police  and  fire  protection  and  health 
services;  be  maintained.  But  it  does  not  say 
they  must  be  maintained  at  their  former 
leveU.  Garbage  pickups  could  be  cut  back. 
There  could  be  fewer  policemen  in  neighbor- 
hood precincts.  More  firemen  could  be  laid 
off. 

The  Federal  legislation  appears  to  Insure  a 
continuity  of  payments  for  welfare  and 
Medicaid.  But  a  host  of  supportive  services 
for  the  poor,  day-care  centers.  Job  programs, 
senior  citizens  centers,  could  be  cxirtailed. 

The  tangle  of  Utlgatlon  that  a  city  default 
would  incur  could  last  as  long  as  a  decade. 
A  seemingly  straightforward  question,  such 
as  who  should  be  designated  to  represent  the 
dty's  thousands  of  creditors,  becomes  enor- 
mously complicated.  In  the  recent  bank- 
ruptcy case  of  the  HersUtt  Bank  in  Germany, 
a  sports  stadium  In  Cologne  had  to  be  used 
Just  to  bring  together  aU  the  creditors  who 
Insisted  on  separate  repreeentatlon.  "If  we 
have  a  default,"  remarked  one  observer,  "the 
only  growth  Industry  in  the  city  wlU  be  Uw." 

For  municipal  employees,  a  defatilt  could 
mean  that  their  oontraeti  could  be  Invali- 
dated. For  venders  aU  except  thoee  whose 
wrvloes  and  materials  were  provided  within 
four  months  before  the  bankruptcy  filing — 
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It  coMld  mean  long  waits  for  payment,  which 
could  hurt  their  own  solvency. 

Default  would  be  felt  immediately  and 
most  severely  among  the  holders  of  the  city's 
$ia.4-biIllon  in  outstanding  securities.  The 
securities  would  drop  in  value,  perhaps  pre- 
clpltovisly.  One  estimate  by  Lebanthal  &  Co., 
a  Wall  Street  bond  house,  estimates  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  city's  bonds,  as  distinct  from 
notes,  are  held  by  individuals  and  not  banks. 
The  estimate  was  based  on  the  firm's  own 
past  sales,  amounting  to  about  6  per  cent 
of  the  city  bonds  sold.  City  securities  that 
have  been  used  as  collateral  for  loans  by 
Individuals  and  businesses  alike  could  be 
called  in  question. 

Banks,  especially  those  in  New  York  City, 
which  are  thought  to  hold  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars  in  city  securities, 
would  be  faced  with  overnight  losses.  A 
recent  Federal  sturey  has  concluded  that 
about  a  hundred  of  the  14,000  banks  in  the 
nation  holding  large  quantities  of  city  bonds 
and  notes  would  be  in  serious  difficulty  in 
the  event  of  a  default.  Arthur  Burns,  the 
Federal  Reserve  chairman,  has  promised  that 
the  Reserve  would  come  to  the  aid  of  mem- 
ber banks,  permitting  them  large-scale  bor- 
rowing with  city  securities  as  collateral  at 
face  value.  But  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  which  regulates  stock  trading,  is 
apt  to  insist  that  the  banks  account  for  their 
portfolio  losses. 

The  banks  have  been  rendered  more  vul- 
nerable by  other  losses  recently — in  real  es- 
tate investment  tnists,  on  oil  tanker  loans 
and  by  the  recent  bankruptcy  of  the  W.  T. 
Grant  Company.  They  could  also  bo  inun- 
dated with  litigation  from  stockholders  or 
not  buyers  asserting  that  there  should  have 
been  ample  warnings  that  city  securities  were 
not  a  good  buy. 

As  a  consequence  of  their  difficulties,  the 
banks  could  restrict  their  own  money  lend- 
ing. This  would  mean  that  small  business 
in  New  York  could  find  it  more  difficult  to 
obtain  loans,  and  individuals  could  find  it 
harder  to  get  mortgages. 

Defavdt  would  make  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  city  to  re-enter  the  money-lending 
market  on  its  own  for  years  and  years.  This 
Is  a  serious  consequence,  because  the  city 
needs  borrowed  money  to  bridge  the  periods 
between  the  arrivals  of  Federal  and  State 
aid  and  also  for  capital  construction  proj- 
ects. If  the  city  were  unable  to  borrow  over 
a  long  term,  it  could  not  build  schools,  fire 
houses  or  sewers. 

The  problem  is  made  still  worse  by  the  fact 
that  30  states  have  laws  prohibiting  various 
Institutional  investors,  from  insurance  com- 
panies to  commercial  banks  to  guardians, 
from  buying  securities  from  a  miuiidpality 
that  has  previously  defaulted  for  periods  c^ 
up  to  10,  and  In  some  cases,  20  years. 

If  default  should  lead  to  increases  in  taxes 
or  a  drastic  reduction  in  city  services,  which 
is  difficult  to  predict  at  this  Juncture,  It  could 
well  hasten  the  exodus  of  businesses  and  the 
middle  class  from  the  city,  further  eroding 
its  already  shrinking  tax  base.  Were  this  to 
occur,  real  estate  values  could  drop  and 
whether  it  hi^pens  or  not,  the  fear  of  it 
could  produce  a  similar  result.  Some  say  it 
already  has. 

Over  the  long  run,  it  is  the  intangibles — 
fear  and  uncertainty — ^that  can  wreak  a  stark 
change  in  the  quality  of  life  of  the  city,  that 
could  make  It  a  place  not  quite  as  attractive 
for  corporations  to  locate  in,  tourists  to  visit 
and  residents  to  live. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  4,  1975] 

Tax  TauruA  of  DBrATn,T:   a  Wavi  Erwmat 

BrroMs  the  Hudson 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

MiNNXAPouB. — ^A  number  of  people,  many 

of  whom  should  know  better,  seem  Intent 

these  days  <m  rearranging  the  map  of  this 

country,  iheir  puxpoee  appears  to  be  to  eon- 

vlnoe  us  that  New  Tort  Cltj  U  not  really  • 


part  of  the  United  States — and  that  what 
h^pens  there  is  of  little  or  no  concern  to 
the  rest  of  us. 

We  can  begin  by  conceding  a  number  of 
things  that  tend  to  make  this  thesis  attrac- 
tive. New  Yorkers  are  not  the  most  lovable 
people  in  the  RepubUc.  They  are  aggressive 
and  cynical,  they  tend  to  suffer  from  delu- 
sions of  superiority,  and  they  talk  with  a 
funny  accent.  The  city's  government  is  nota- 
bly inefficient,  profligate  and  corrupt.  The 
air  is  foul.  The  streets  are  choked  with  traf- 
fic, paved  with  refuse  and  riddled  with 
chuckholes.  The  residents  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  many  of  their  current 
municipal  woes. 

But  to  concede  all  that  and  more  does  not 
mean  that  the  rest  of  us  either  can  or  should 
let  Fun  City  stew  in  its  own  Juice,  President 
Ford  and  assorted  Congressional  yahoos  not- 
withstanding. There  are  several  reasons — 
some  purely  a  matter  of  enlightened  self-in- 
terest, some  compelling  even  if  they  do  not 
carry  a  price  tag — why  New  York's  troubles 
are  our  troubles,  too.        »• 

The  fiscal  collapse  of  the  nation's  largest 
city  would  inevitably  affect  every  taxpayer  In 
every  other  city.  There  is  evidence  that  New 
York's  money  troubles  have  already  boosted 
the  current  and  future  costs  of  public  financ- 
ing elsewhere  by  upward  of  $3  billion,  because 
of  higher  interest  rates  on  city  and  state 
bonds.  If  the  big  city  goes  bust,  this  will  get 
worse,  and  of  course  higher  bond  Interest  la 
paid  by  higher  taxes. 

New  York's  troubles  may  be  larger  than 
those  of  other  American  core  cities,  but  they 
differ  only  in  degree.  Even  a  cursory  review 
of  New  York's  current  difficulties  makes  it 
clear  that  Minneapolis,  for  example,  has  many 
of  the  same  problems — though  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  at  the  moment.  New  York's  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  dealing  with  them  now  will 
tell  us  a  good  deal  about  whether,  and  how, 
we  can  deal  with  them  later. 

Like  it  or  not — and  many  of  us  do  not 
like  it  a  bit — New  York  U  the  financial, 
cultviral  and  commimicatlons  linchpin  of  the 
country.  It  is  also  immensely  important  to 
transportation,  foreign  trade,  retailing,  and 
other  enterprises.  A  nation  struggling  to  pull 
itself  out  of  a  severe  recession  can  ill-afford 
to  let  so  important  a  segment  of  its  economy 
collapse  into  insolvency. 

Certainly  New  York  must  clean  its  own 
fiscal  hoxise  thoroughly  if  it  is  to  expect  sub- 
stanUal  Federal  help.  It  will  have  to  stop 
borrowing  for  current  expenses,  for  example — 
a  practice  that  has  rotted  Its  fiscal  structure 
in  the  past  decade.  It  must  cut  back,  in  a 
major  way,  on  scores  of  current  services  and 
benefits  to  its  private  citizens  and  public 
employees  alike.  But  the  rest  of  the  country 
cannot  wait  until  these  reforms  are  fully 
effective  before  It  offers  assistance. 

There  is  something  else,  too.  New  York  is 
where  many  Americans  began  in  this  country. 
My  grandfather  landed  at  Ellis  Island,  for 
example,  and  it  was  from  New  York  that  he 
set  out  with  a  peddler's  pack  to  find  a  new 
home.  So  did  the  parents  and  grandparents 
of  a  lot  of  us.  New  York  has  always  been  our 
great  gateway;  it  has  paid,  and  Indeed  is  stiU 
paying,  the  social-services  price  of  that  role. 

That  is  a  small  point,  perhaps,  and  cer- 
tainly not  so  compelling  as  other  more  prag- 
matic arguments  for  aiding  New  York.  But 
it  will  not  hurt,  as  we  debate  the  wisdom  of 
helping  this  sick  metropolis,  to  remember 
how  many  of  our  forebears  used  it  as  a  way 
station  on  a  Journey  to  better  places  and 
better  lives. 

Poesnuc  Impact  on  tk>  National  Eoonomt 
(By  Leonard  Silk) 

The  odds  are  heavy — well-lnfonned  ob- 
servers now  put  them  at  flve-to-one  ox 
higher— that  New  York  City  will  default 
within  a  month.  If  that  happens,  what  will 
be  the  ln4>act  on  the  national  economy? 

The  question  cannot  be  answered  "sden- 
tlflcally"  because  there  are  too  many  un- 
knowns:  the  psychological  reaction  of  fi- 


nancial markets  at  home  and  abroad;  the 
degree  of  Federal  suppwrt  that  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration will  extend  to  the  city  after 
bankruptcy;  the  actions  that  will  be  taken  by 
New  York  City  and  state  officials  to  cushion 
the  shock,  and  the  reactions  of  public  offi- 
cials, bankers,  businessmen  and  individual 
persons  throughout  the  country  to  an  event 
that  is  without  precedent. 

Despite  the  forecasting  dlfficiilties,  however, 
it  Is  essential  to  try  to  anticipate  the  impact 
of  default — if  only  to  establish  the  basis  for 
future  policy  actions. 

The  ihock  \M1  be  immense,  but  it  will  not 
all  be  feH.^jie  day  of  default  or  even  for 
weeks  and  months  afterward.  The  city's  pub- 
licly held  securities  toUl  $12.3  billion.  Only 
$3  billion  of  this  amount  is  held  by  banks; 
the  balance  is  difficult  to  trace,  but  the  bulk 
of  it  is  held  by  individuals,  many  of  whom 
are  pensioners  and  people  of  modest  means, 
who  will  suffer  serious  losses  of  principal  and 
Interest. 

The  Federal  Reserve  will  keep  all  major 
banks  from  going  under  by  lending  against 
their  holdings  of  city  and  state  obligations 
at  par  value.  But  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  will  require  the  banks  to  disclose 
all  doubtful  securities  in  their  portfolios, 
lest  stockholders,  depositors  and  other  lenders 
to  banks  be  misled. 

Affected  banks  and  other  troubled  lenders 
will  cut  their  conunltments  to  small  busi- 
nesses, housing,  large  corporations  of  less 
than  the  highest  credit  standing  and  other 
municipalities  of  doubtful  creditworthiness. 
The  housing  slump  will  be  worsened:  plant 
and  equipment  spending  and  state  and  local 
outlays  will  be  dragged  down. 

President  Paul  Volcker  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  and  other  competent 
observers  now  fear  that  there  is  grave  danger 
that  a  New  York  State  default  will  follow  and 
compound  the  risks  of  a  New  York  City  de- 
fault. This  would  double  the  Impact.  New 
York  State  has  «12.5  billion  in  securities  out- 
standing. Including  Municipal  Assistance 
Corporation  bonds  replacing  $2  billion  of  city 
debt.  Together,  of  their  combined  publicly 
held  obligations  of  $23  bllUon,  New  York 
City  and  State  owe  $10  bUlion  at  short  term. 
Defaulting  on  the  short-term  debt  would  be 
a  heavy  blow  to  Individuals  and  businesses 
throughout  this  region. 

WUl  other  regions  benefit  if  New  York  and 
its  surrounding  region  go  down?  Perhaps, 
but  it  Is  well  to  remember  that  the  North- 
east cazmot  be  sawed  off  and  allowed  to  fioat 
out  to  sea;  it  is  not  an  island  but  part  of 
the  mainland.  The  Administration  likes  to 
stress  the  international  interdependence  of 
the  United  States;  we  are  even  more  interde- 
pendent within  the  nation. 

Quantitative  estinuites  of  the  cost  to  the 
nation  of  a  New  York  City  default  vary  with 
the  assvunptions  made  and  the  econometric 
model  used,  but  they  are  broadly  consistent. 
The  most  "optimistic"  estimate  of  Data  Re- 
sources Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  used  by  pri- 
vate corporations  and  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  is  that  a  New 
York  City  default  would  cost  the  nation  $14 
billion  in  lost  national  production  and  500,- 
000  Jobs.  Similarly,  the  most  favorable  esti- 
mate of  the  econometric  group  at  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  for  a  loss  in  national  output 
of  $10  biUlon  and  a  loss  of  430.000  Jobe.  Less 
optimistic  assumptions  would  roughly  dou- 
ble thoee  estimated  loesee.  And  a  default  by 
New  York  State,  coming  on  top  of  the  city's 
bankruptcy,  would  double  the  costs  once 
ag«ln. 

The  United  Statee  Treasury  would  be  im- 
pacted. Tax  revenues  would  faU  by  billions 
and  Federal  spending  would  rise  to  make 
good  President  Fordls  promise  to  pay  for  po- 
Uce.  fire  and  other  "sesentlal"  servloee— 
tbou^  what  that  term  means  remains  un- 
known. New  York,  its  abUlty  to  harrow  im- 
paired for  years  to  come,  and  Ite  tax  base 
^HHwUny  as  buslnssBee  migrate  from  the 
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ara*.  could  become  a  long-term  ward  of  the 
Pedoral  Government. 

Otber  cltlee — eq>eclally  those  of  the  North- 
east but  not  those  exclusively — ^fear  the 
threat  to  themselves.  Mayor  Peter  Flaherty 
of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  run  a  tight  fiscal  pro- 
gram In  his  own  city,  said,  "I  don't  want  to 
see  the  world's  most  dynamic  cl^  go  down 
the  tube — It's  Just  too  Important." 

Foreign  governments  are  deeply  worried. 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  West  Ger- 
many vainly  tried  to  convince  President  Ford 
of  the  threat  of  New  York's  imminent  col- 
I^MB  to  the  International  economy.  The  loss 
of  New  York's  position  as  the  world's  premier 
«iw^T»«»iai  center  could  have  reverberations 
for  yean  to  come.  Foreign  government  and 
*?t"^"g  officials  have  untu  recently  been  un- 
able to  believe  that  the  United  States  Oov- 
•mment  would  permit  this  to  happen.  The 
sudden  blow  to  the  International  economy, 
stUl  laboring  to  climb  out  of  the  most  severe 
recession  of  the  poet-war  period,  could  be 
the  greatest  danger  Immediately  ahead. 

Even  If  the  risks  of  a  catastrophic  Impact 
are  no  worse  than  ten-to-one  against.  Is  that 
risk  worth  taking? 

K  New  York  Is  forced  Into  bankruptcy  and 
feels  Itself  the  victim  of  self-interested  re- 
gional plotting  and  enmity,  a  serious  new 
trauma  would  be  inflicted  not  only  on  this 
dty  but  on  the  nation — a  nation  divided  not 
Just  regionally  but  ethnically  and  In  terms 
of  social  and  economic  classes.  The  conse- 
quences of  that  political  and  social  trauma 
are  even  more  difficult  to  estimate  than  the 
immediate  economic  Impact  of  New  York's 
probable  collapee,  and  are  possibly  even  more 
(tengerous. 

Is  this  trip  into  the  unknown  and  unknow- 
able necessary — or  wise? 

[Fnm  Business  We«k.  Oct,  ao.  1976] 
WASHiMuruN's  Nxw  Woxxt:  Faltbuno 
The  municipal  bond  market  is  in  total 
shock — ^prices  plunging  as  never  before  in 
history  and  few  borrowers  able  to  crack  the 
market  at  all.  Money  market  Investors  are 
suddenly  showing  a  distaste  for  bank  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  and  a  fondness  for  the 
lower — but  safer — ^yields  of  Treasury  blUa. 
And  the  dollar  is  again  taking  a  beating  in 
the  foreign  exchange  markets— down  2.6% 
against  the  Oeiman  mark  in  Just  a  week. 

In  fact,  non*  of  the  f^n*w<»lft^  markets  are 
behaving  as  they  should  at  this  potat  in  an 
economic  recovery,  and  meet  of  the  trouble 
oah  be  attributed  to  fears  that  New  York 
City  faces  imminent  financial  collapee  that 
will  take  New  Ycfk  State  down  with  It.  From 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Bums 
this  week  came  the  dire  warning  that  a  New 
York  City  default  "could  produce  serloiis 
strains  in  securities  markets."  And  if  Bums 
■till  thinks  the  damage  would  be  short-lived, 
he  also  is  on  record  warning  that  New  York 
Cltyfe  plight  could  abort  the  whole  economy 


So,  with  stunning  suddenness,  the  problem 
that  no  one  In  Washington  has  wanted  to 
face  has  become  he  problem  that  no  one — In 
Washington  ot  anywhere  else — can  ignore. 
Bums'  Fed  has  eased  monetary  policy  a  little, 
and  at  least  one  reason  for  that  Is  the  New 
York  City  mess.  Congress,  unconcerned  about 
the  etty^  flnaaclal  dilemma  only  a  month 
ago,  ts  hurriedly  drawing  up  rescue  leglsla- 
tloB,  wttb  no  fs««r  than  six  House  and  Sen- 
ate oommttteee  ait  work  on  ttM  Job  this  week. 
Treasury  Secretary  William  B.  Shnoo,  still 
eonvlneed  the  city  can  evade  daCanlt  If  it  trm 
tak*  some  bitter  medicine,  such  as  In^Malng 
a  state  tax  on  all  New  Yorken  to  cover  half 
tiM  operating  deOclt.  admits  he  Is  worried  by 
nam  "peyehologlcal  tmpmetm  of  a  dsf atdt"  on 
«)M  flnanclal  raarkaCa.  At  tb»  White  Bouse. 
•v*a  whUe  PrestdSBt  FoRl  mm  on  Vam  stump 
taOinc  Tennsasiana  that  •  dsf ault  oould  be 
ooot«la«d,  a  tap^QUttaa  oOcial  was  saying, 
•TSp  laofar  1«  l^tp  JpA  aflMUnf  JiMt  ItMlf, 


but  it  is  affecting  our  overseas  relations  and 
a  whole  panoply  of  other  Issues." 

The  gut  question  still  is  what  a  default 
would  do  to  the  U.S.  economy  and  to  VS. 
financial  markets,  and  the  portents  are  not 
good.  Perhaps  the  most  telling  statistic  In 
the  flight  from  municipal  bonds  is  that 
yields  on  tax-exempt  securities  now  average 
78%  of  those  on  taxable  corporate  bonds — a 
stunning  climb  from  the  traditional  70%. 
with  moet  of  the  change  coming  since  mid- 
year. Banks,  the  major  holders  of  New  ToA 
city  and  state  paper,  are  Sliding  It  harder  and 
costlier  to  raise  money  in  the  money  markets, 
while  stock  market  Investors  have  all  but 
abandoned  bank  stocks. 

But  there  are  international  Implications  as 
well,  and  foreign  leaders  have  been  pointing 
them  out  to  Washington.  From  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  came  a  blunt 
warning  that  the  ripples  of  a  New  York  de- 
fault could  not  be  confined  to  the  UJ9. 
Schmidt  recalls  how  the  collapse  of  Ger- 
many's Bankhaus  I.  D.  Herstatt — a  tiny  bank 
by  world  standards — paralyzed  the  interna- 
tional money  markets  for  months  in  mld- 
1974.  In  Paris,  President  Val^ry  Olacard 
d'Estaing  called  in  a  partner  of  Lazard 
Frdres  &  Co.,  the  firm  whose  senior  partner 
in  New  York,  Felix  G.  Rohatyn,  is  chairman 
of  the  Municipal  Assistance  Corp.,  to  voice 
alarm  about  the  possible  default  of  New  York 
City. 

The  sense  of  imminent  disaster  is  most 
keen  in  Washington  on  Capitol  Hill.  As  he 
proposed  to  make  $7  billion  in  federal  sup- 
port available  to  the  cities,  House  Banking 
Committee  Chairman  Henry  S.  Reuss 
(D-Wls.)  said  a  bill  "must  be,  will  be"  ready 
by  Dec.  1.  Just  a  month  ago,  Reuss  was 
telling  people  his  constituents  in  Wisconsin 
wouldn't  tolerate  such  legislation.  Yet  by 
Dec.  1  there  may  no  longer  be  a  New  York 
to  reecue  because  still  another  plan  to  help 
the  city  is  In  peril.  The  $2.3  billion  financing 
pMckage  arranged  in  September  by  the  state 
to  tide  the  city  over  tintll  Dec.  1  is  both 
short  of  money  itself,  and  subject  to  litiga- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  city  faces  a  repayment 
of  $450  million  on  Oct.  17. 

COMmO   APART 

The  state  certainly  cannot  raise  the  money 
in  the  markets.  Rohatyn  warns  that  the  state 
is  technically  close  to  default  already  be- 
cause it  was  unable  to  sell  a  first  $250  mil- 
lion in  notes.  State  Comptroller  Arthur 
Levitt  agreed  to  use  state  penalon  fund 
money  when  the  note  sale  collapsed.  But 
that  has  run  Into  a  court  challenge.  And 
that,  coupled  with  the  public  reluctance  to 
buy,  makes  it  certain  that  the  state  will  be 
unable  to  sell  two  more  $250  million  pack- 
ages of  notes,  one  later  In  October  and  one 
in  November,  to  complete  the  financing 
package. 

The  failure  of  the  city  to  rebuild  its  credi- 
bility with  Investors — and  the  ways  its  prob- 
lems infect  would-be  rescuers — makes  it 
unlikely  that  anyone  but  Washington  can 
help  now.  After  the  leglslatiu-e  enacted  the 
$33  billion  financing  In  September,  Rohatyn. 
its  chief  architect,  thought  that  MAC  might 
be  able  to  reenter  the  financial  naarkets  after 
Dec.  1  and  borrow  for  the  city  If  the  Emer- 
gency Financial  Control  Board,  which  the 
law  also  set  up,  could  force  the  city  to  do 
enough  of  the  right  things.  In  particular. 
Rohatyn  wanted  the  management  of  the  city 
Improved.  After  watching  the  state's  failure 
to  sell  the  first  $250  million  in  notes, 
Rohatyn  has  changed  his  view.  He  now  sees 
MAC  shut  out  of  the  markets  for  a  long  time. 
He  thinks  that  the  only  rescue  that  will  work 
now  Is  tfoaub  form  of  federal  intervention. 
The  least,  he  says,  is  a  guarantee  for  the 
$S  billion  the  city  will  need  over  the  next 
three  years. 

These  events  come  at  a  bad  time  for  th* 
banks  that  hav»  borne  the  brunt  of  munic- 
ipal financing  in  the  past.  Estimates  of  the 
losses  tliay  wHl  face  baoause  of  loans  to  real 
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estate  investment  trusts  (page  95) ,  have  risen 
to  $1.8  billion.  In  addition,  the  collapse  of 
W.  T.  Grant  (page  98)  left  them  $640  million 
In  outstanding  loans.  And  other  banks  are 
agonizing  over  big  tanker  locm  losses,  the 
quality  of  Eurodollar  loans  to  small  third- 
world  governments,  and  dubious  loans  to  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  customers.  Two 
weeks  earlier  First  Pennsylvania,  the  banker 
behind  the  new  Brlcklln  auto,  saw  the  manu- 
facturer pushed  into  receivership,  leaving  it 
with  $6  million  In  bad  loans. 

"OrSEPABABLY  INTERTWINED" 

Emerging  as  Washington's  greatest  fear  ts 
the  rising  possibility  that  New  York  City  can 
drag  the  state  down  with  it  to  default.  The 
state  must  raise  $4  billion  in  the  next  nine 
months.  A  state  bankruptcy  would  be  un- 
precedented and  would  be  another  frighten- 
ing step  into  the  unknown  for  financial 
markets.  It  also  poses  the  question  of  Wash- 
ington's role  under  the  federal  constitution 
to  maintain  the  well-being  of  states.  And  this 
could  be  crucial  in  vrlnnlng  White  Hoxoe 
backing  for  help  for  New  York. 

Major  aid  biUs  emerging  in  Congress  in- 
elude : 

Reuss'  proposal  to  either  lend  or  guaran- 
tee $4  billion  for  New  York  City  to  cover 
Its  excess  of  spending  over  revenues  in  the 
next  three  years.  Another  $3  billion  Is  ear- 
marked to  restructure  city  debt,  mostly  in 
the  form  of  a  guarantee. 

A  bill  by  Representative  Thomas  M.  Rees 
(D-Callf.)  to  guarantee  debt  of  state  and 
local  governments  through  an  amendment 
to  the  1971  Federal  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Corp.,  which  was  created  to  make  loans 
to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

A  bill  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hvmiphrey  (D- 
Minn.)   that  would  provide  direct  loans  to 
New  York  City  rather  than  a  guarantee  of   ' 
city  debt. 

Other  efforts  Include  a  plan  by  Senator 
Lloyd  M.  Bensten  (D-Tex.)  for  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  to  purchase  up  to  $3  billion 
worth  of  municipal  securities  for  cities  not 
able  to  go  to  market  and  a  couple  of  not-yet- 
Introduced  proposals  of  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  pointing  toward  a  tax- 
able municipal  security  and,  for  the  longer- 
term  needs  of  hard-hit  cities,  a  money-raising 
development  bank. 

rax  PBESSUBX  to  "do  somxthing" 
Testifying  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, Burns  said  he  preferred  no  action 
but  if  Congress  were  to  do  anything,  do  It 
quickly  because  financial  markets  don't  like 
uncertainty.  Burns  said  he  preferred  a  guar- 
antee to  a  direct  loan,  and  also  urged  a  tu 
to  cover  half  the  city's  deficit.  Says  Senate 
Banking  Staff  Dliector  Kenneth  McLean: 
"If  we  have  to.  we  can  move  In  a  few  days 
In  committee.  The  question  is  whether  there 
will  be  a  consensus— or  a  filibuster"  on  the 
Senate  floor.  But  In  committee  at  least, 
Chairman  William  Prozmlre  (D-Wls.)  seems 
lik^y  to  try  to  get  a  bill  out. 

The  realization  that  a  Congressional  rescue 
plan  might  Include  commitments  to  other 
financially  squeezed  municipalities  Is  push- 
ing the  White  House  to  a  broad  review  of 
the  potential  budgetary  consequences.  "Un- 
til now  the  concern  has  been  specifically 
with  New  York's  problem,"  says  a  source 
close  to  the  White  House  Economic  Policy 
Board.  "If  we  ball  out  New  York  City,  we 
damn  well  better  have  a  plan  ready  for  the 
next  city  In  line." 

One  critical  problem,  which  nobody  In 
Congress  has  solved  yet.  is  how  to  make  sure 
that — if  and  when  Uncle  Sam  picks  up  the 
tab— New  York  wlU  keep  Its  commltmant 
to  DMnd  Its  ways.  This  week  New  York  Mayor 
Abraham  D.  Bsame  oommlttad  his  otty  to 
balancing  its  budget  in  three  years.  Barely 
had  he  announced  orders  to  trfan  budgets  6% 
to  8%  than  officers  of  municipal  unions 
threatened  to  call  a  general  strike. 
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[From  Business  Week,  Oct.  20,  1976] 

Kew  York:  Threat  to  a  Strainxd  Bankhto 

System 

The  nation's  commercial  banks — the  giant 
Manhattan  banks  especially — are  the  front- 
line troops  In  the  battle  to  keep  New  York 
City  from  defaulting  on  its  debts  and  perhaps 
taking  New  Yc»-k  State  with  it.  If  the  city 
defaults,  the  banks  will  take  heavy  casualties 
at  a  time  when  they  already  have  mounting 
real  estate  losses,  some  questionable  Interna- 
tional loans,  and  the  collapse  of  W.  T.  Grant 
Co.  on  their  hands.  And  while  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  promised  to  rescue  banks  hurt 
in  the  fall  of  New  York,  the  vulnerability  of 
the  U.S.  banking  system  Is  suddenly  hot  news 
both  here  and  abroad.  The  Fed,  after  all,  can- 
not protect  banks  from  the  rash  of  lawsuits 
that  would  surely  hit  them,  as  the  major 
underwriters  of  New  York  Issues. 

Small  wonder  then  that  the  financial  plight 
of  New  York  City  drew  the  heaviest  atten- 
tion at  this  week's  100th  anniversary  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Bankers  Assn. — ^held. 
Ironically  enough,  in  New  York.  The  beet- 
attended  session  came  Tuesday,  when  a  spe- 
cially convened  panel  of  political,  business, 
and  financial  leaders,  led  by  New  York 
Governor  Hugh  L.  Carey,  tried  to  drum  up 
bank  support  for  a  rescue  plan  for  the  city. 
Bankers,  most  of  them  still  cool  to  outside 
help  for  New  York,  got  the  message  that  un- 
less the  city  gets  at  least  a  federal  guarantee 
of  its  securities — and  fast — the  result  would 
be  a  default  that  would  be  felt  nationwide 
and  perhaps  beyond.  "We  do  not  have  the 
resources  all  by  ourselves,"  said  EUmore  C. 
Patterson,  chairman  of  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  "The  dikes  are  crumbling  and  we 
are  running  out  of  fingers,"  added  Felix  O. 
Bohatyn,  the  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.  partner 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  state's  Municipal 
Assistance  Corp. 

Despite  skepticism  among  the  banks,  the 
panel  still  made  some  converts  because  bank- 
ers, who  Just  a  year  ago  were  priding  them- 
selves on  surviving  grisly  1974  in  tolerably 
good  shape,  must  now  concede  that  the  plight 
of  New  York,  coupled  with  their  other  prob- 
lems, has  put  them  right  back  in  the  soup 
again. 

holdxno  a  big  bag 

The  big  Manhattan  banks  alone  hold  some 
$3.5  bUlion  of  New  York  City  and  New  York 
State  securities.  The  14.000-odd  banks  outside 
New  York  hold  nearly  $100  billion  in  munici- 
pal bonds  and  notes.  And  while  only  a  modest 
share  of  that  is  In  New  York  issues,  default 
would  reduce  the  entire  tax-exempt  market 
to  tatters. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  did  a 
study  of  small  banks  and  concluded  that 
some  100  of  them  would  be  hurt  by  a  New 
Y(»'k  City  default.  More  ominous  by  far. 
though,  is  the  exposure  of  the  giant  New 
York  banks — and  not  merely  In  their  mu- 
nicipal holdings.  There  has  been  no  nxass 
flight  of  corporate  fimds  out  of  the  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  of  New  York  banks,  or  out 
of  the  Eurodollar  deposits  of  their  foreign 
branches  and  afllllatee.  But  there  Is  some  dis- 
turbing leakage — a  few  corporations  not  so 
eager  to  keep  their  money  In  New  York,  and 
signs  that  foreign  investors  are  growing  leery 
of  the  big  New  York  banks. 

No  one  is  writing  off  the  New  York  banks, 
but  some  cleeurly  are  hurting.  Chemical  Bank, 
for  Instance,  the  nation's  fifth  largest,  with 
shareholders'  equity  and  loan-loss  reserves 
(tf  $996  million,  carries  an  estimated  $335 
million  In  New  York  City  and  MAC  holdings. 
In  addition,  it  also  has  estimated  real  estate 
investment  trust  loans  of  more  than  $700 
million,  loans  to  beleaguered  W.  T.  Grant  of 
$40  million,  and  loans  to  the  ailing  airlines 
industry  of  $87  raUUon.  Other  big  New  York 
City  banks  also  have  considrerable  exposure 
In  all  these  areas,  while  the  two  big  Chicago 
•>*nk8— First  National  and  Continental  nil- 
ools— and  Philadelphia-based  First  Pennsyl- 
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vania  Bank  have  relatively  heavy  rxit  posi- 
tions. 

Even  in  a  "worst-case"  scenario,  for  both 
New  York  City  and  bxit  loans,  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  any  losses  ultimately  would 
be  recoverable.  But  for  the  short-term,  al- 
though Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  F. 
Bvu'ns  has  said  that  banks  might  be  able 
to  carry  New  York  paper  at  book  value  for 
some  six  months  after  any  default,  major 
public  accounting  firms  might  insist  on  im- 
mediate writedowns.  Beyond  that,  moet 
banks  have  not  even  begun  to  take  write-offs 
on  any  of  their  $12  billion  in  rxit  locms. 
even  though  many  of  the  trusts  face  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Just  how  large  such  kxit  write-offs  are 
likely  to  be  Is  being  heatedly  debated. 
George  M.  Salem,  bank  stock  analyst  at 
Drexel  Bumham  &  Co.,  now  estimates  that 
banks  might  have  to  write  off  $1.8  billion  of 
such  loans  during  the  next  several  years. 
Thomas  H.  Hanley  of  Salomon  Bros,  con- 
tends that  the  position  of  the  banks  will  be 
cushioned  by  the  equity  and  loes  reserves  of 
the  REITS  and  by  the  position  of  the  banks 
as  senior  creditors.  But  he  concedes  that  the 
potential  loss  could  amount  to  as  much  as 
$600  million.  At  the  least,  these  factors  will 
produce  a  severe  drag  on  earnings,  assets, 
and  capital  growth  at  major  banks— cer- 
tainly for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
perhaps  over  the  next  three  years.  Chase 
Manhattan,  for  Instance,  took  a  third-quar- 
ter $14  million  pretax  loss  in  its  bond  trad- 
ing account  because  of  the  price  plunge  In 
New  York  securities. 

As  for  many  of  the  regional  banks  and 
almost  all  of  the  smaller  ones,  without  the 
burden  of  either  reit  loans  or  holding's  of 
New  York  paper.  It  still  appears  to  be  busi- 
ness as  usual,  with  funds  ready  to  finance 
most  business  demands  that  are  primarily 
local.  But  their  continued  viability  assumes 
that  no  widespread  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
banking  system  as  a  whcde  Is  allowed  to 
develop,  and  the  possibility  of  Just  such  a 
crisis  to  confidence  is  very  real. 

A  few  corporate  treasurers  and  Investors, 
confessing  that  they  are  edgy,  have  begun  to 
funnel  money  out  of  certificates  of  deposit 
at  some  New  York  City  banks  and  into  cos 
at  regional  and  local  banks  or  Into  other 
money  market  Instruments — an  ironic  re- 
versal of  the  situation  in  mid-1974,  when 
some  regional  banks  had  trouble  raising 
CO  money  in  the  wake  of  the  collapse  of 
Franklin  National  Bank.  Spreads  in  the  cd 
market  for  many  reglonals  have  narrowed 
significantly,  from  %  of  1%  or  more  during 
the  height  of  the  Franklin  panic  to  a  present 
level  of  about  %  of  1  %  above  the  going  rate 
for  Manhatttan  banks.  And  some  reglonals 
r^ort  that  they  are  selling  cos  at  par  with 
or  even  slightly  below  rates  paid  In  New  York. 
the  CD  sfbxad  narrows 

Moet  bankers,  analysts,  and  dealers  insist 
that  the  narrowing  of  the  spread  has  more  to 
do  vrith  slack  loan  demand  than  it  does  with 
any  widespread  current  worry  about  New 
York  City  banks.  Too,  some  bankers  point 
out  that  New  York  City  banks  currently 
have  something  like  $30  billion  of  cos 
outstanding,  which  could  not  be  easily 
absorbed  by  regional  banks.  Says  an  execu- 
tive at  one  of  Texas's  largest  banks:  "We 
might  be  able  to  take  another  $200  million. 
Hell,  that  wouldn't  even  be  missed  up  In  New 
York. 

Andrew  J.  Chltlea.  senior  vice-president  at 
the  Signal  Cos.,  explains  his  company's 
rationale  for  keeping  cos  at  major  banks. 
"When  they  have  problems  becaiise  of 
municipal  bonds."  he  says,  "I  feel  the  whole 
country  is  in  trouble.  And  it's  inconceivable 
to  me  the  Comptroller  would  let  them  get 
Into  trouble."  Still,  if  the  top  banks  do 
get  hurt,  Chltlea  thinks  that  there  is  no 
escape  for  all  of  the  country's  financial  Insti- 
tutions because  of  the  Interdependence  of  the 


banking  system.  "When  the  heart  goes,  it's 
goodbye  toes  as  well,"  he  says. 

[From  Business  Week,  Oct.  20,  1975] 
Bailing  Out  New  York 

The  federal  government  must  help  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City  avoid  default 
for  the  ^me  reasons  it  guaranteed  loans  to 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  four  years  ago:  It 
cannot  risk  a  collapse  of  the  shaky  financial 
markets  or  a  violent  Jolt  to  the  Infant  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  purl- 
tans  would  be  right  to  insist  that  the  city  go 
through  the  wringer  to  pay  for  10  years  of 
fiscal  mismanagement  and  the  well-inten- 
tioned but  foolish  attempt  to  redistribute 
income  by  providing  expensive  services  when 
it  did  not  have  the  resources.  But  with  the 
financial  markets  trying  to  digest  the  worst 
case  of  bad  loans  since  the  1930s,  such  a 
purge  could  start  a  financial  panic. 

It  is  not  Just  that  a  default  of  the  dty 
would  spread  to  the  state  which  In  atten4>t- 
Ing  to  rescue  the  city  caught  the  same  can- 
cerous disease.  The  big  New  York  City  banks, 
which  play  a  far  more  Important  role  in 
monetary  policy  than  Just  as  lenders  to  local 
business,  can  ill  afford  to  see  their  capital 
shrink  at  a  time  when  they  are  carrying  a 
worrisome  load  of  dubious  loans.  The  b«mk8 
have  tied  up  money  in  real  estate  investment 
trusts  when  real  estate  has  failed  to  recover 
from  its  depression,  in  tankers  that  are  not 
wanted  because  of  the  worldwide  drop  in  the 
demand  for  oil,  in  loans  to  a  variety  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  borrowers  who 
shouldn't  have  been  given  credit  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  leases  for  wlde-bodled  Jets 
whose  operators  cannot  find  passengers  to  fill 
the  seats. 

Even  worse  would  be  the  impact  of  default 
on  more  than  100  small  banks  around  the 
country,  each  of  which  owns  New  York  issues 
worth  three  or  four  times  its  ci4>ltal. 

Just  as  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  allow  the  city  to  default, 
it  would  be  even  worse  to  ball  out  the  city 
without  Insisting  on  fiscal  discipline.  What 
makes  sense  Is  a  scheme  that  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  has  been  studying,  very  much 
like  the  one  that  helped  Lockheed.  Under 
this  plan  the  federal  government  would 
gviarantee  a  portion  of  the  money  the  city 
will  need  over  the  next  three  years — «U>out 
$5-blllion — If  the  city  presented  a  satisfac- 
tory fiscal  plan  covering  that  period.  The 
guarantee  would  be  rolled  over  every  six 
months  only  if  the  city  is  on  target  with  its 
plan.  If  not,  there  would  be  no  rollover,  and 
the  city  would  go  Into  default. 


PLrOHT  OF  THE  CITIES 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
the  questlasi  facing  Congress  and  the 
President  on  the  problem  of  the  New 
York  financial  crisis  is  one  which  has 
drawn  a  wide  range  of  opinions  from 
people  of  differing  political  bfickgrounds. 
In  this  week's  U.S.  News  k  World  Report 
the  subject  Is  discussed  in  an  editorial 
by  Howard  Flieger,  who  feels  that  the 
"plight  of  the  cities  is  everybody's  con- 
cern." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  n.S.  News  ft  World  Report  editor's 
page  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stock  With  thx  Check 
(By  Howard  FUeger) 

There  are  a  few  things  people  ought  to 
keep  in  mind  while  they  are  scolding  New 
York  City  for  the  mass  it  Is  In. 

Undoubtedly,    politics,    waste    at    pubUo 
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fiindB  and  Inept  management  all  helped 
bring  tbe  metropolis  to  the  present  state  of 
Affaln. 

It's  not  the  first  time  that  has  happened 
ta  America,  nor  Is  It  likely  to  be  the  last. 
Oovamment  of  the  people  by  the  people  has 
iMTcr  been  noted  for  Its  efficiency. 

But  New  York,  while  the  most  dramatic  at 
the  moment.  Is  not  unique  among  cities  that 
have  more  burdens  than  they  can  bear.  In 
oaa  degree  or  another,  the  same  thing  applies 
to  nearly  every  metropolis  of  the  1970s. 

And  It's  not  all  their  fault. 

In  a  sense — and  without  meaning  to — 
America  began  years  ago  bundling  up  prob- 
Imns  that  really  were  nationwide,  packing 
them  off  to  the  cities  and  fM^ettlng  them. 

It  started  before  World  War  11  siphoned 
untold  thousands  of  rural  Americans  into 
the  blg-clty  Jobs  of  the  defense  boom. 

In  1940.  roughly  half  of  all  our  citizens 
were  townspeople  and  half  country  people. 
By  1070.  the  ratio  had  shifted  to  three-to- 
one.  Between  1^50  and  1970,  the  urban  popu- 
latlOD  shot  up  man  than  50  per  cent. 

This  tremendous  swarming  of  people  not 
(mly  changed  the  cltlee,  it  changed  the  en- 
tire country.  Such  things  as  poverty,  inade- 
quate schooling,  neglected  health  and  even 
lawleasness,  which  had  been  spread  fairly 
evenly  across  the  land,  suddenly  coagulated 
In  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Los 
Angeles — you  name  it. 

Cities,  unlike  nations,  cannot  pick  their 
Incoming  residents.  They  have  no  immigra- 
tion laws  to  screen  out  the  Impoverished,  the 
unskilled  and  the  ailing.  New  York  tried  once 
to  stop  people  from  moving  in  to  get  instant 
welfare.  The  Supreme  Court  said,  "No." 

The  choice  of  where  to  live  is  up  to  In- 
dividuals. But  city  governments  have  to  pro- 
vide them  with  schools,  police  protection, 
sanitation,  health  faculties,  housing,  even 
food  and  clothing  in  many  cases. 

All  these  things  cost  money,  and  somebody 
gets  stuck  with  the  check.  The  rub  Is  that 
dty  dwellers  are  free  to  come  and  go,  and — 
strictly  from  a  financial  standpoint — the 
wrong  ones  have  been  going. 

The  flight  to  the  suburbs  took  from  the 
cities  the  taxes  paid  by  the  middle  class.  Tax 
bases  have  been  shrinking  almost  as  alarm- 
ingly as  costs  have  been  growing. 

Many  cities  have  about  reached  the  satu- 
ration point  so  far  as  local  tax  revenues  are 
concerned.  Tax  rates  on  property  in  New 
Totk  City  are  now  at  a  level  where  experts 
f«ar  any  Increase  in  search  of  new  revenue 
will  have  Just  the  opposite  effect  by  driving 
out  bxisinesaes.  As  It  is.  New  York  and  other 
cities  are  Uttered  with  "ghost  towns"  of 
buildings  whose  owners  have  abandoned 
them  rather  than  luep  up  the  tax  payments. 

Thus,  many  central  cities  long  ago  reached 
the  level  of  tiiminiMhing  returns:  The  more 
they  try  to  produce  revenue,  the  less  revenue- 
producing  resources  remain  available. 

They  call  New  York  City  the  Big  Apple — 
a  metoopolls  that  embraces  parts  of  three 
States  spread  around  the  Ootham  core  which 
baa  little  or  no  control  over  the  fruit  that 
■nrroonds  it.  The  core  has  gone  bad. 

America  is  full  of  Big  Apples — central 
dtlea  encased  by  communities  that  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  their  authority.  Jurisdic- 
tional boundaries  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  share  In  the  wealth  of  their  more 
prosperous  nelghbcws.  Ironically,  b\idget- 
cuttmg  which  reduces  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion and  other  municipal  services  often  only 
Inciaawi  the  need  for  them. 

Tliere  is  no  painless  solution.  But  it  is 
manlfeatly  unfair  to  treat  as  local  infections 
the  sores  bom  of  the  urbanization  of  America. 
The  plight  of  the  cities  is  everybody's  con- 
eern. 


Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  task  for 
doing  precisely  what  it  charged  President 
Ford  with  doing:  playing  politics  with  the 
ttuc  cut  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Now  Look  Who's  Pi.atdio  Pouncs  With 
Tax  Cuts 

When  President  Ford  proposed  Oct.  6  that 
a  tax  cut  In  1976  be  accompanied  by  a  cut- 
back in  spending,  there  was  much  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  by  horrified  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress. Chairman  Al  Ullman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  called  the  Ford 
plan  "preposterous."  Some  alleged  that  the 
President  was  playing  politics  by  trying  to 
make  taxes  and  spending  an  election  issue 
next  year. 

Well,  Mr.  Tillman's  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  unveiled  a  tax  plan  of  its  own. 
consisting  of  all  tax  cut  and  no  spending  cut, 
and  it  has  to  be  asked  who  is  being  "pre- 
posterous" now.  When  it  comes  to  politics, 
the  Democrats  are  showing  they  play  the 
game  well. 

The  tax  issue  is  coming  to  a  head  because 
temporary  tax  cuts  for  1975,  enacted  last 
spring,  will  expire  automatically  Dec.  31 
under  present  law.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  approved  21-16  not 
only  an  extension  of  this  year's  tax  cuts  but 
additional  reductions  of  $2.8  billion  effec- 
tive Jan.  1. 

The  bill  Is  expected  to  come  to  the  House 
floor  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  then  go 
to  the  Senate.  Under  a  tentative  timetable 
the  tax -cut  measure  would  land  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  In  time  for  him  to  veto  it,  if  he 
chose,  as  a  Christmas  present  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  Now  that  is  playing  politics! 

Mr.  Ford,  while  proposing  a  larger  tax  cut 
effective  in  January,  Insisted  that  the  cut 
be  accompanied  by  a  spending  ceiling  of 
$396  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  next 
Oct.  1.  That  woiild  be  a  $28  billion  reductKm 
In  estimated  expenditures. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  far 
from  agreeing  to  a  $396  billion  celUng  on 
spending,  failed  to  approve  even  a  compro- 
mise ceiling  of  $4103  bUllon.  A  motion  to 
set  that  spending  limit  was  ruled  out  of 
order  by  Chairman  Ullman.  and  his  ml- 
ing  was  upheld  by  the  o(»nmlttee  24-12. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
has  tallied  up  appropriations  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  estimates  the  deficit  will  be 
$72  billion.  That  compares  with  $60  billion 
that  President  Ford  proposed  last  spring  as 
a  deficit  celling.  Congress  has  failed  also 
to  keep  within  its  own  deficit  ceiling  of 
$08.8  billion  adopted  early  In  the  year. 

The  government  can't  keep  on  cutting 
taxes  without  cutting  expenditures — not 
without  sliding  toward  a  financial  debacle 
that  would  make  the  New  York  crisis  a 
picnic  by  comparison.  President  Ford  has 
opted  for  fiscal  responsibility,  but  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee  provides  no  rea- 
son for  optimism  that  Congress  will  choose 
a  responsible  course. 


THE  TAX  CUT  ISSUE 
Mr.  HDOH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Philadelphia  Inoolrer  recoitly  carried 
an  Interaittiig  editorial  taking  the  Houie 


BT^AI    BHITH    OUTSTANDING 
CITIZEN  AWARD 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 25,  B'nai  B'rlth.  the  world's  old- 
est and  largest  Jewish  service  organiza- 
tion, will  present  its  Outstanding  Citi- 
zen Award  to  W.  W.  "Hootle"  Johnson 
at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  In  Columbia, 
S.C.  It  is  truly  appropriate  that  "Hootle" 
Johnson  Joins  the  distinguished  states- 
man. Bernard  Baruch,  as  the  only  South 
Carolinians  ever  to  receive  national 
B'nal  B'rlth  recognition. 


A  brief  look  at  just  some  of  the  en- 
deavors to  which  he  has  lent  his  energies 
speaks  eloquently  of  his  abiding  faith  in 
a  better  tomorrow  for  all  mankind. 
Those  civic  and  philanthropic  activities 
Include — to  list  only  a  few — the  United 
Fund,  the  Columbia  Community  Rela- 
tions Council,  the  National  Urban  League 
and  the  Columbia  Urban  League,  Bene- 
dict College,  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Educational  IHrnd,  Radio  Free 
Europe,  and  Columbia  College. 

It  is  testimony  to  his  dynamic  ability 
and  energetic  leadership  that  in  1965,  at 
age  34,  "Hootle"  Johnson  was  elected 
to  his  position  as  president  of  Bankers 
Trust  of  South  Carolina,  the  State's  sec- 
ond largest  bank,  and  cited  as  South  Car- 
olina's Young  Man  of  the  Year.  A 
former  State  legislator,  he  serves  today, 
with  distinction  as  chairman  of  the 
South  Carolina  Ports  Authority. 

In  his  every  undertaking,  "Hootie" 
Johnson  displays  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  commitment  which  have  be- 
come the  hallmark  of  his  life. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  grateful 
people  of  South  Carolina  in  whose  b^alf 
he  works  so  tirelessly,  in  extending  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  "Hootie" 
Johnson  as  he  Is  most  deservedly  cited 
by  B'nai  B'rlth  with  its  Outstanding 
Citizen  Award. 
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FEDERAL  TAX  AND  SPENDING 
POLICY 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
concept  of  a  series  of  cuts  in  Federal 
taxes  and  Federal  spending,  and  feel 
that  we  should  be  working  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  the  economic  recovery 
progresses.  The  tax  cuts  of  the  early  six- 
ties boosted  our  economy  out  of  its  slug- 
gish ways,  putting  thousands  of  people 
back  to  work,  and  generating  the  pros- 
perity we  needed  to  build  schools,  and  to 
care  for  the  elderly  and  the  poor.  It 
worked  then.  It  will  work  now. 

Unfortunately,  we  became  entangled 
in  a  war  that  took  all  the  revenue  which 
that  new  prosperity  brought.  We  spent 
on  guns  and  butter  much  more  than  we 
had  gained.  Deficits  and  the  excessive 
money  creation  they  produced  started 
us  on  the  roller  coaster  of  inflation  and 
recession,  boom  and  bust. 

A  tax  and  spending  cut  is  the  answer. 

Why  a  tax  cut  for  consumers?  That  is 
obvious.  We  have  all  seen  how  inflation 
has  boosted  our  incomes  into  higher  and 
higher  tax  brackets,  forcing  us  to  turn 
over  to  the  Government  more  and  more 
dollars  that  bought  less  and  less.  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  consumer  confidence  has 
withered?  We  need  a  tax  cut  just  to  break 
even,  to  pay  for  our  food,  clothes,  and 
h(»nes.  We  need  a  tax  cut  to  keep  the 
Government  from  taking  an  ever- 
increasing  share  of  our  Incomes. 

Why  a  tax  cut  for  business?  This  may 
be  hard  for  some  people  to  see,  but  It  Is 
so  Important.  Our  money  is  spoit  either 
on  constimption  or  on  investment.  It  is 
the  investment  that  provides  more  equip- 
ment, better  tools  for  our  people  to  work 
with,  so  that  emplosrment  and  Income 
may  be  higher  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past  A  boost  In  consumption  now,  at  the 
expense  of  Investment,  will  mean  less 
consumption  next  year,  and  less  Income 
for  the  next  generation.  It  Is  this  tax  cut 


that  will  bring  growth  back  to  the  econ- 
omy. If  the  tax  cut  for  consumers  Is  for 
our  present  well-being,  then  the  tax  cut 
for  business  is  to  secure  our  future. 

Why  a  cut  In  spending?  This  is  needed 
for  two  reasons.  First,  we  must  avoid  the 
deficits  that  destroyed  our  hopes  for  the 
sixties.  Second,  we  must  make  sure  that 
what  spending  there  is  goes  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

How  many  Americans  are  aware  that 
as  recently  as  1962  the  Federal  budget 
was  less  than  $100  billion?  That  It  dou- 
bled to  $200  billion  by  1970,  only  8  years 
later?  That  it  is  about  to  double  again, 
to  $400  billion,  by  1976,  after  only  6  years 
more?  How  many  people  realize  that 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  absorb 
nearly  40  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product? 

Not  only  is  Government  a  wasteful 
spender.  In  addition.  Government  too 
often  spends  money  on  projects  no  con- 
sumer in  his  right  mind  would  freely 
chose;  studies  of  cockroaches  in  Ger- 
many, a  tea-tasting  board,  and  a  com- 
mission to  regulate  trucks  that  forces 
them  to  take  long  detours  and  return 
empty  to  prevent  competition,  are  prime 
examples. 

We  must  stop  this  nonsense.  We  must 
produce  more  wheat  In  Kansas,  more 
lumber  in  Oregon,  more  cars  in  Detroit, 
and,  yes,  more  tires  in  Ohio — and  less 
redtape  in  Washington,  D.C.  We  must 
have  a  tax  and  spending  cut,  to  provide 
real  jobs  for  real  people. 


COMMITTEE    ON    APPROPRIATIONS 

REPORTS  OUT  1976  DEFENSE  AP- 

PROPRIA-nON  BILL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  met  today 
and  reported  the  defense  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
period.  For  the  Information  of  the  Mem- 
bers, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
opening  rwnarks  before  the  full  com- 
mittee on  this  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
$8  follows: 

Openhto  RncARKs 

On  October  29th,  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee marked  up  the  Defense  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  the  transition  period.  The  Intelli- 
gence Operations  Subcommittee  marked  up 
the  Intelligence  portion  of  the  bill  on  the 
following  day.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  all  funds  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  Intelligence  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  also  Included  in 
thlsbUl. 

The  recommended  bill  Is  $562.8  million 
over  the  House  allowance  and  about  $7.1  bU- 
llon below  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1076. 

The  amounts  for  the  transition  period  ap- 
proximate one-fourth  of  the  fiscal  year  1976 
smounts.  Complete  figures  are  included  In 
the  tables  In  the  report. 

With  respect  to  the  First  Concurrent  Res- 
<Autlon  target  for  the  National  Defense  Punc- 
tton — as  interpreted  by  the  letter  of  Senators 
Uuskie  and  Bellmon  to  this  Conunlttee — the 
Subcommittee  recommendations  are  $169.3 
million  under  the  target  In  budget  authority 
Init  approximately  $1.S  blUion  over  the  tar- 
8st  for  outlays.  For  those  who  nUght  choose 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $1J>  billion  In  flacal 
y*v  1976,  the  fcdiowtng  combinations  illua- 
teftte  the  reductknu  below  the  reoommMidad 


bUl  which  would  be  necessary  to  reach  the 
outlay  target: 

1.  Terminate  the  foUowing  aircraft  pro- 
grams— Air  Force:  A-10  close  air  support  air- 
craft; AWACS;  B-1  strategic  bomber;  F-15 
fighter;  F-16  fighter;  Navy:  P-14  fighter  and 
F-18  combat  fighter;  plus  a  reduction  of 
20,000  clvUtan  personnel  and  a  reduction  In 
planned  mUitary  accessions  of  35,000.  This 
combination  would  kUl  practically  every  new 
aircraft  program  In  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

2.  Terminate  the  Army  SAM-D  mlssUe  pro- 
gram, terminate  the  Patrol  Frigate  ship 
program,  terminate  the  TRIDENT  submarine 
and  missile  programs,  reduce  civilian 
strength  by  64,000,  reduce  planned  military 
personnel  accessions  by  75,000. 

Other  Ulustrated  combinations  of  reduc- 
tions can  of  course  be  made,  but  any  com- 
bination of  such  reductions  as  would  be  nec- 
essary to  achieve  an  outlay  total  within  the 
ceiling  will  obviously  be  quite  drastic  and 
possibly  untenable. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  wiU  Insist  that 
these  proposed  outlays  for  defense  be  so  re- 
duced. However,  In  view  of  the  prevaUlng 
International  situation,  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  critical  reductions  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional Interest.  If  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
thinks  otherwise,  they  have  the  prerogative 
and  the  power  to  so  amend  the  bUl  and  to 
bring  the  total  within  the  target  limit. 

I  do  beUeve,  however,  that  If  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  erred  in  its  overall  reconunenda- 
tions  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  the 
military  it  has  erred  on  the  side  of  providing 
too  little  rather  than  having  appropriated 
too  much. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  conmilttee 
action  on  items  of  major  Interest  in  the 
defense  bill  and  call  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention that  the  full  committee  added 
only  $7.1  million  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Defense  Subcommittee. 

It  is  expected  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  will  be  available  to  the  Senate 
not  later  than  Monday  next. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depabtmxnt  of  Defensk  Appropriations  Bill 
(HJl.  9861) 

COMMIHEE  RECOMMENOATIONS 

Fiscal  yMr  1976    Transition  period 


Budget  request $97,857,839,000  J23, 117,645,000 

House  bill 90,291,045,000  21,674,571,000 

Senate  bill  as  reported. .  90, 783, 349, 000  21, 865, 496  000 

SerMte bill  over  House...  564,304,000  190,925  000 

Senate  bill  under  budget.  7, 074, 490, 000  1. 252, 149. 000 

MAJOR  actions  ON  HOUSE  BILL 

Military  personnel 

Recruiting,  advertising  and  support — ^Re- 
stCH-es  $62.7  million  of  House  reductions. 

Education  and  counselors — Restores  $10.1 
million  for  military  education  programs  and 
career,  equal  opportunity  and  drug/alcohol 
counselors. 

Active  duty  strength — Recommends  fund- 
ing  to   support  FV    1976  end   strength   of 
2,086,709.  SlighUy  higher  than  House. 
Operation  and  maintenance 

Civilian  personnel  strength — Sustains 
House  funding  for  1.064,000  civilian  positions 
at  end  September  1976.  Restores  portion  of 
K>UBe  reduction  in  positions  at  Army  Indus- 
trial activities,  Naval  shipyards,  and  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Reduces  positions 
associated  with  Increased  Air  Force  0-8/ 
0-141  crew  ratios.  Increased  tactical  fighter 
crew  ratios  and  Mllttaxr  Airlift  Oommand 
aerial  porta. 


Safeguard  ABM — Restores  $40  million  to 
fund  operations  as  requested  in  budget. 
House  terminated  operations. 

Commissaries — Sustains  House  position  to 
fully  fund  $286  million  subsidy  in  FY  1976. 

Air  Force  Advanced  Logistics  Data  Process- 
ing System — Retains  program  but  defen 
minor  Items.  House  canceled  program. 

Overseas  dependent  education — Restores 
all  Ii^use  reductions. 

CHAMPUS — Restores  $13  million  consist- 
ent with  general  provision  which  remstates 
counselors  and  visual  training. 

National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice.  Restores  $233,000  deleted  by  the 
House  for  FY  1976. 

Army  and  Navy  depot  maintenance — Re- 
stores $20  mUlion  of  House  $30  million  re- 
duction in  Army  depot  maintenance  and  $30 
million  on  House  $34  million  reduction  in 
Navy  aircraft  depot  rework  activities. 

Naval  ship  alteration,  overhaul  and  re- 
pair— Restores  total  House  cut  of  $25  """""" 

Movement  of  Navy  Oce&nographic  Office — 
Provides  $3.6  mUllon  requested  to  move  Navy 
Oceanographic  Office  from  Suitland,  Mary- 
land, to  Bay  St.  Louis,  Mlsslssii^l. 

Procurement 
Aircraft 

A- 10 — Sustains  House  In  providing  funds 
for  buy  of  61  In  FY  1976  and  30  in  FT  197T. 

B-1 — Denies  all  advance  procurement 
funds:  $64  mUlion  in  FY  1976  and  $23  mU- 
Uon  m  FY  197T. 

AWACS — Restores  funds  to  buy  six  air- 
craft in  FY  1976.  Restores  advance  procure- 
ment funds  of  $16  mUllon  in  FY  1976  and 
$30  miUion  in  FY  197T. 

F-14A — Sustains  House  in  providing  funds 
for  buy  of  36  In  FY  1976  and  nine  in  FY 
197T. 

F-15A — Reduces  Hoiise  buy  from  108  to  96 
in  FY  1976  and  27  to  24  in  FY  197T. 

C-12A— Buys  16  in  FY  1976  Instead  of  14 
as  funded  by  House. 

Civil  Reserve  Airlift  Fleet — Sustains  House 
In  denying  funds  to  Initiate  modification 
program. 

C-141  stretch  program — Sustains  House  in 
providing  funds  to  complete  initial  soft 
tooled  prototype  and  to  flight   test. 

MissUes 

IVldent  I— Restores  $36  million  in  FY  1976 
and  $16  million  in  FY  197T  to  fully  fund 
transition  from  development  to  production. 

Chaparral  air  defense — Restores  $37.5  mU- 
lion to  buy  52  units  in  FY  1976. 

Ships 

CSQN  nuclear  strike  cruiser — Sustains 
House  In  denying  procurement  funds  for 
long  lead  time  nuclear  components. 

PHM  hydrofoU — Sustains  House  .  in  pro- 
viding funds  to  complete  second  prototype. 

PF  patrol  frigate — Sustains  House  buy  of 
nine  ships  in  FY  1976. 

Realignment  of  shipbuilding  program — 
Deletes  funds  for  one  AD  destroyer  tender, 
funds  one  ship  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Provides 
additional  funding  for  the  Patrol  Frigate 
auth(Mlzed  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  the  PF 
Patrol  Frigates,  the  AD  deatruyer  tender  and 
the  PHM  patrol  hydrofoils  authorized  in 
flscal  year  1975.  Fully  funds  one  Trident 
submarine  and  two  AG  fleet  oilers  author- 
ized In  flscal  year  1976. 

MmCELLANXOUS 

MI13A1  armored  personnel  carrier — Re- 
stores funda  for  buy  of  1,330  carriers  In  FT 
1976. 

Binary  munitions — Sustain  House  In  deny- 
ing funds  to  initiate  production  of  166mm 
binary  chemical  artillery  projectUe. 

AlT/TFW-19  traflhs  centred  and  landing  sys- 
tem— ^Restores  funds  to  buy  11  tmlts  In  FT 
1079. 
Jteseorch,  detxiopment,  tet*  and  evaluation 

Advanced  Forward  Area  Defense — ^RestorM 
$7  mlUlnx  for  total  of  $10.9  mllUoa. 
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Short  range  air  defense  mlaalle  (Roland)  — 
Be«t(»«B  cao  mlUlon  for  total  of  $60  million. 

Tank  aystems  (XM-1) — Provides  fiill  budg- 
et estimate  of  tSLS  mlUlon  in  FT  1976  and 
980  znllllon  In  FT  197T. 

SAlf-D  air  defense  missile — ^Restores  $14.6 
million  for  total  of  »40  million  In  FY  19Tr. 

Human  resoiirces — Restores  $10.3  million  In 
FT  1976  for  total  of  (50.3  million. 

Phalanx  cloee-ln  weapons  system — Restores 
916.7  mllUon. 

Trident  missile  (MA600MARV)— Restores 
938.6  million  for  total  of  9735.5  mllUon  In  FT 
1»T6. 

Surface  effects  ship — ^Restores  $17.9  million 
for  total  of  $38  mllUon. 

AWACS— Restores  $20.8  mllUon  In  FT  197T 
for  total  of  $64.5  million. 

Air  laimched  cruise  mlssUe — Restores  $51 
mllUon  to  program  In  FT  1976  and  $13  mU- 
Hon  In  FT  197T. 

C-SA  cargo  aircraft — Sustains  House  In 
providing  $22.3  mUUon  for  rewlnglng. 

B-1— Deletes  $75  mlUlon  In  FT  1976  and 
939  mlUlon  In  FT  197T. 

F-16  fighter— Deletes  975  million  for  total 
of  9146  mllUon. 

F-IB — Sustains  House  position.  Provides 
9110.2  mlUlon  In  FT  1976  and  $22.6  mlUlon 
In  FT  197T. 


HEART  HOUSE 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  College  of  Csu^ology  is  a 
professional  medical  specialty  society 
composed  of  physicians  and  scientists 
dedicated  to  research,  education  and 
treatment  in  the  ^eld  of  cardiovascular 
diseases.  At  the  present  time,  the  college 
has  a  membership  of  over  6,500  profes- 
sionals. 

As  the  complexity  of  the  college's  serv- 
ices increased,  it  was  realized  that  greatly 
KQianded  and  unique  facilities  were 
needed  for  the  college  to  attain  its  ob- 
jectives. The  form  of  this  expanded  effort 
will  be  a  facility  known  as  Heart  House. 
For  reasons  stated  later  in  my  remarks, 
the  American  College  of  Cardiology  chose 
to  locate  Heart  House  in  Bethesda,  Md. 
In  essence.  Heart  House  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  college's  efforts  to  set  up  a 
National  Cardiovascular  Education  Cen- 
ter. 

Heart  House  will  aid  in  the  continuing 
education  of  physicians  all  over  the 
world  through  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  educational  materials  including 
tapes,  slide  sets,  manuals,  films  and  self- 
assessment  examinations. 

Inasmuch  as  the  college  membership 
reaches  into  virtually  every  medical 
teaching  feuillity  and  medical  activity, 
Heart  House  will  have  the  expertise  and 
the  resources  of  the  entire  Nation  at  its 
disposal  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
inograms  and  the  accumulation  of  edu- 
cational materials. 

AH  teaching  materials  developed  by  the 
Heart  House  educational  program  will  be 
m.<ide  available  to  cardiology  teaching 
centers  that  reciuest  them. 

Within  5  minutes  walking  distance 
from  the  Heart  House  site  are  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  which  include 
the  superb  Clinical  Center  and  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute.  Other  medical 
reaouroes  in  the  area  Include  the  United 
States  Naval  Medical  Center,  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  the  future 
nntfonned  Servloes  Untvarsity  of  the 
Health  Sciences,  the  medical  schools  of 
Georgetown.   George   Washington   and 


Howard  Universities,  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology.  Within 
50  miles  are  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
Institutions  and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Medical  School  and  Hospital  in 
Baltimore. 

I  Join  in  welcoming  Heart  House  to 
Bffaryland  and  look  forward  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  great  potential.  It  was  my 
honor  to  be  present  at  the  ground  break- 
ing for  Heart  House  and  to  hear  the  re- 
marks made  by  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  and  other 
distinguished  speakers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  their  speeches 
on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  the  Remarks  by 
Theodore  Cooper,  MD. 
The  programs  proposed  for  Heart  House 
and  the  exceptional  opportunities  it  will  pro- 
vide for  the  continuing  education  of  prac- 
ticing cardiologists  are  laudable.  The  previous 
experience  and  past  successes  of  the  Ameri- 
can CoUege  of  Cardiology  in  endeavors  of 
this  sort  are  guarantee  enough  that  Heart 
House  wUl  fulfill  in  ample  measiire  the  great 
hopes  we  all  have  for  it. 

Today's  practicing  physician  has  his 
problems  in  attempting  to  stay  abreast  of 
new  developments  in  his  specialty,  if  he  has 
one.  And  things  are  more  difficult  stUl  for 
the  general  practitioner  who  is  expected  to 
keep  reasonably  up  to  date  on  developments 
in  many  medical  fields. 

Oone  are  the  days  of  the  "Renaissance 
Man"  who  once  could  aspire  to  mastery  of 
the  whole  of  human  knowledge.  It  probably 
wasn't  feasible  even  during  the  Renaissance 
and  it  certainly  isn't  today.  We  find  oxir- 
selves  In  the  midst  of  a  data  explosion  in 
vlrtuaUy  every  scientific  field  that,  to  mix 
metaphors,  threatens  to  drown  us  in  a  sea  of 
facts. 

From  past  experience  as  Director  of  The 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  I  know 
that  our  scientists  and  grantees  cranked  out 
more  than  4,000  papers  and  abstracts  on 
cardiovascular  disease  topics  during  the  aver- 
age year.  This  was  probably  considerably 
less  than  half  of  the  total  amount  of  aU  CV 
Investigators  during  any  given  year. 

As  a  past  Director,  It  would  be  unseemly 
If  I  said  that  a  great  many  of  these  papers 
were  bUge.  For  while  some  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended findings  originally  reported  before 
the  administration  of  William  McKlnley,  oth- 
ers confirmed  and  extended  findings  reported 
somewhat  later.  And  all  contributed  in  one 
way  or  another  to  the  accumulation  of  "Im- 
portant basic  data".  In  science,  it  would 
seem,  basic  data  is  an  Invaluable  resource, 
sort  of  like  natural  gas,  perhaps.  Basic  data 
should  not  be  treated  Ughtly,  and  it  Isn't. 
Indeed,  tf  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  the  current  crop  of  experts  on  Infor- 
mation retrieval,  it  is  that  most  of  them  go 
all  out  to  retrieve  it  aU. 

Clinical  research  advances,  however  bril- 
liant, are  of  only  limited  value  In  the  preven- 
tion, diagnosis,  or  relief  of  lUness  unless  thev 
are  widely  applied.  There  are,  of  couiseKun^i 
avoidable  time  lags  between  the  develppinrat 
of  a  promising  new  technique,  adequate  dMn- 
onstration  of  its  effectiveness  in  cari^mly 
controUed  clinical  trials,  and  its  general  ac- 
ceptance as  an  established  procedure  in  cUnl- 
cal  medicine.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  aU 
of  us  that  this  time  lag  be  kept  as  brief  as 
possible. 

But  of  course,  simply  narowlng  the  time 
lag  between  discovery  and  appUcatlon  erf 
Important  new  concepts  and  techniques  In 
medicine  Is  not  enovigh  to  solve  the  multi- 
tude of  problems  facing  us.  For  undoubtedly 
the    niunber   one   problem — the   overriding 


Issue — that  confronts  the  whole  of  the 
American  health  care  enterprise  is  the  prob- 
lem of  cost. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for 
me  to  launch  into  a  lengthy  and  probably 
weU-wom  sermon  on  the  cost  Issue.  Tet  it 
certainly  is  germane  to  this  occasion  for  the 
simple  reason  that  cost  is  Inseparable  from 
quaUty  of  health  care,  and  the  whole  thrust 
of  the  Heart  House  program — and  the  most 
Important  contribution  that  the  American 
College  of  Cardiology  Ls  making  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make — is  in  the  area  of  improving 
the  quality  of  care  available  to  CV  disease 
patients  throughout  the  country. 

When  you  stop  to  think  about  It,  we  ha?s 
some  rather  odd  ways  of  trying  to  asson 
quick  health  care.  I  mean,  for  Instance,  tbs 
whole  fault  system  based  on  the  threat  of 
malpractice  litigation  Is  hardly  what  ons 
would  caU  the  ideal  way  to  guarantee  hlga 
quality  care.  Certainly  weU  organized  peer 
review  systems  are  fundamentally  mo* 
sound.  And  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  P8B0, 
not  by  Itself  certainly,  but  In  concert  wlQi 
other  mechanisms,  will  be  able  to  elevate  the 
qviaUty  of  health  care  by  enabling  physicians 
in  every  specialty  and  su'ospecialty  to  bene- 
fit from  the  knowledge  and  good  coimsel  of 
recognized  authorities  and  responsible  pro- 
fessional organizations  like  the  College. 

Clearly  when  this  country  adopts  a  system 
of  national  health  Instirance — and  that  Is 
probably  not  very  far  down  the  rpad — tbe 
need  to  exercise  prudent  cost  control  without 
sacrificing  quaUty  wlU  be  paramoimt.  I  Taoft 
that  ova  profession  will  be  prepared  to  take 
the  lead  in  that  endeavor,  rather  than  to  tum 
It  over  to  government.  And  here  again,  this 
Ground  Breaking  and  the  work  that  will  be 
carried  forward  one  day  here  at  Heart  Hoom 
should  give  us  aU  reason  for  guarded 
optimism. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  yet  devised 
for  helping  physicians,  not  only  to  keep  them 
from  drowning  In  a  swirling  sea  of  new  re- 
search and  clinical  information  but  to  ride 
the  crest  of  the  waves,  has  been  refresher 
training  courses. 

In  the  cardiovascular-disease  field,  of 
course,  the  American  College  of  Cardiology 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  development  and 
administration  of  such  courses.  Prepared  and 
taught  by  experts,  eliminating  extraneous 
material,  and  concentrating  on  proven  con- 
cepts directly  appUcable  to  the  solution  of 
clinical  problems,  these  courses  have  enabled 
participating  physlclaiis  to  stay  abreast  of 
fast-breaking  developments  In  the  cardiovas- 
cular field  without  forsaking  their  dtnlcal 
practice  for  prolonged  periods. 

The  establishment  of  Heart  House  marks 
an  especlaUy  significant  milestone  in  a  con- 
tinuing program  with  a  proud  record  of 
achievement  and  an  exceptionally  promising 
future.  The  courses,  educational  materials, 
and  teaching  techniques  that  will  be  devel- 
aped,  used  and  evaluated  here  are  likely  to 
have  profound  and  salutary  effects  on  car- 
diovascular training  programs  everywhere. 

Excerpts  From  the  Remarks  bt  E.  OtR 
Ducom),  MJ3.,  F.A.O.O. 

Our  Earth  is  saturated  with  problems,  all 
essentially  man-made;  therefore,  it  Is  a  spe- 
cial dividend  on  this  magnlficant  FaU  day 
in  late  September  1975  to  share  an  adventure 
that  has  no  possible  misinterpretation.  We 
pause  here  to  recognize  that  mankind  Is  also 
capable  of  positive  actiona.  This  Is  a  them* 
peutlc  moment  for  all  of  us. 

In  my  own  years  of  academic  life,  I  have 
learned  weU  that  "Institutions  are  but  tbe 
lengthened  shadows"  ...  of  the  abUltles  of 
the  men  and  women  who  created  thenou  But 
I  have  also  learned  that  when  the  shadow- 
makers  have  left  the  scene,  that  the  remaln> 
Ing  bricks  and  miurtars  may  enhance  tbefr 
message  beyond  the  foundws'  dream. 

People  and  Ideas  are  Important— but  plaoa 
them  In  a  great  grove  of  ancient  trees,  nearby 
the  stlmultu  of  national  resources  for  health 
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knowledge  and  health  care,  and  shelter  them 
jn  a  symboUc  building— a  House  with  a 
Heart — then  you  wUl  have  set  In  motion  the 
greatest  strength  the  human  mind  can  gen- 
erate: 

people — Ideas — Ufted  by  their  envlron- 
njent — ^working  together,  to  Improve  the  life 
of  their  fellow  man. 

Last  night  I  was  asked  "how  large  wlU  Heart 
House  be?" — ^My  own  answer  must  be  "who 
knows?" — ^Those  of  mb  who  have  brought  It 
to  this  stage  have  to  our  sTirprlse  discovered 
tbat  many  of  us  have  grown  older  In  the 
years  required  to  reach  this  stage.  In  fact, 
many  of  us  find  ourselves  almost  at  the  end 
of  our  active  careers — yet  the  organization  on 
whose  behalf  we  have  worked . . .  The  Amer- 
ican College  of  Cardiology  . . .  has  only  become 
a  youth  of  age  twenty-five — and  The  CoUege 
will  still  be  In  Its  prime  in  twenty-five  more 
years,  yet  by  then,  even  the  younger  men  and 
women  now  active  In  The  CoUege  wlU  have 
left  the  scene.  So  there  Is  no  definition  of  the 
"size"  of  Heart  House.  What  happens  on  this 
ground  will  depend  upon  the  energies  and 
ambitions  of  successive  generations  of  physi- 
cians. What  we  start  today  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. In  fact,  the  largest  contribution  we 
have  made,  any  of  us,  for  this  project — ^has 
not  been  In  money — ^but  In  moving  The  Col- 
lege from  the  limitations  of  Its  Mlglnal 
base — here  to  the  unlimited  potential  of 
Bethesda — and  this  beautiful  piece  of  earth. 

Excerpts  From  the  Remarks  bt  B.  L.  Martz, 
M.D.,  F.A.C.C 
This  Is  a  Joyous  day  for  all  of  those  who 
have  dreamed  and  labored  so  long  and  so 
hard  for  Heart  House.  President  Flsch  has 
allocated  a  few  minutes  for  me  to  re-state 
why  most  of  us  assembled  here  are  excited 
about  this  project.  The  American  College  of 
Cardiology  is  committed  that  the  btUldlng 
that  rises  on  this  site  will  not  only  be  a 
headquarters  symbolizing  the  prestige  and 
status  of  a  great  professional  organization, 
but  more  importantly,  it  will  be  an  incubator 
for  new  approaches  in  the  field  of  continuing 
education  for  practicing  cardiologists.  Heart 
House  win  be  a  place  where  aU  the  necessary 
resources  for  Innovation  in  education  are 
assembled — the  latest  in  electoonlc  equip- 
ment— together  with  the  best  available  peo- 
ple— of  varying  skills — communication  tech- 
nicians, educational  theorists,  knowledgeable 
teachers,  artists,  production  experts — inter- 
acting to  create  new  educational  material  and 
methods.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the 
means  for  communication  have  exploded  in 
our  generation — most  of  va  can  remember 
our  first  radio.  Oiur  children  accept  television 
as  having  been  here  forever.  Coming  fast  on 
our  heels  is  a  generation  which  measures  the 
interest  level,  the  Impact,  the  efficiency  of 
a  learning  experience  In  the  context  of  Sesa- 
me Street.  How  long  do  you  think  they  will 
continue  to  patiently  sit  hoiur  after  hoiir  In 
crowded  rooms  listening  to  a  learned,  but 
dull,  lecturer  with  no,  or  poorly  prepared, 
visual  aids  lecturing  on  tt^lcs  selected  by 
the  teacher  with  no  means  of  measuring  his 
or  her  Impact  on  the  audience  and  the  audi- 
ence having  no  way  of  letting  the  teacher 
know  how  irrelevant  the  material  Is  to  their 
needs — both  with  no  choice  over  the  fixed 
time,  place  and  pace  of  their  essentiaUy  uni- 
directional communication? 

Our  children  have  grown  up  accustomed  to 
a  fast  tempo  of  Information  transfer — sitting 
In  front  of  a  television  set  and  having  the 
most  complex  of  the  world's  problems  drama- 
tically documented  and  miraculously  re- 
solved all  in  one  hour,  with  time  out  for  at 
least  four  commercials.  Their  tolerance  for 
the  inertia  of  our  educational  systems;  our 
faUure  to  take  fuller  advantage  of  today's 
technology  toward  Improved  learning  Is  pre- 
dictably short  Uved.  Dr.  Sterling  McMurln, 
Dean  of  the  Utah  Graduate  School  who  head- 
ed up  the  Congressional  Commission  on  In- 
•tructional  Technology  came  away  from  that 


experience  somewhat  critical  of  educators. 
Two  years  ago  at  a  Heart  House  meeting  in 
Kansas  City,  he  pointed  out,  and  I  quote 
him,  "The  American  CoUege  of  Cardiology 
in  its  planning  for  Heart  House  is  In  a  po- 
sition of  potential  leadersip  in  the  field  of 
education,  since  it  can  proceed  without  all 
the  impediments  of  the  conservative  edu- 
cational establishment."  At  that  same  meet- 
ing Dr.  Robert  Saudeck  of  Boston  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  possible  today  to  bring 
together  into  one  electronic  room  the  Johns 
Hopkins  immunologists.  the  native  nurse  In 
equatorial  Africa,  the  NASA  physicians,  the 
soaring  astronauts  and  a  classroom  filled 
with  interested  medical  students  at  Guy's 
Hospital  In  London.  We  could  add  that  with 
Heart  House  the  product  of  such  an  exercise 
in  international  and  extraterrestrial  commu- 
nication could  be  evaluated,  edited,  tested 
for  its  teaching  value  and  relevance,  pack- 
aged and  distributed  to  practicing  cardi- 
ologists to  be  experienced  at  a  time  and  place 
of  their  choosing — hopefully  accompanied  by 
some  mechanism  to  determine  if  the  new  In- 
formation resulted  in  any  change  In  the  phy- 
sician's handling  of  problems. 

The  technology  for  capture,  storage  and 
distribution  of  Information  is  not  standing 
stUl — a  new  chapter  is  Just  around  the  cor- 
ner In  the  fcwm  of  mass  producible  rela- 
tively low  cost  video  discs.  Satellites  make 
the  whole  world  a  TV  studio. 

Creating  a  buUdlng  may  well  be  the  easiest 
part  of  our  total  Heart  House  task.  We  wUl 
not  have  kept  faith  with  Grey  Dlmond  and 
other  formulators  of  this  concept  unless 
this  great  organization  measures  up  to  Its 
next  chaUenge  and  opportunity — creating 
through  Heart  House  an  innovative,  excit- 
ing, efficient,  relevant,  valuable  system  for 
providing  continuing  learning  experiences 
over  the  years  of  the  practice  span  of  phy- 
sicians caring  for  heart  patients  wherever 
they  are! 

Excerpts  From  the  Remarks  bt  Dwight  E. 
Harkzn,  MJ3.,  P.A.C.C. 

It  Is  no  sacrUige  to  paraphrase  noble  words 
^oken  103  years  ago  and  80  mUes  north  by 
north-west. 

"Whether  the  world  notes  or  long  remem- 
bers what  we  say  here  ...  it  cannot  possibly 
overlook  what  wlU  be  done  here."  It  is  for  us 
the  Uvlng  and  those  to  come  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  unfinished  work  ahead. 

In  accepting  this  torch  we  are  certain  that 
we  can  harvest  the  materials,  laboratory  and 
clinical,  from  the  multi-focal  sources  in  the 
world  and  deliver  It  to  the  people  who  need 
that  Information.  We  shall  also  Improve  the 
methods  of  that  delivery  so  that  the  Heart 
House  attack  on  heart  disease,  and  its  Im- 
provement of  the  deUvery  of  health  care  wUl 
become  a  landmark  for  the  aoth  Century. 

Excerpts  From  the  Remarks  bt  Robert  I. 
Levt,  M.D. 

The  concept  of  Heart  House  as  a  center  for 
continuing  education  and  a  focal  point  for 
innovative  teaching  should  serve  in  the  years 
to  come  as  a  model  for  the  translation  of 
biomedical  research  findings  Into  clinical 
practice.  The  College's  commitment  to  the 
medical  profession  Ls  Indeed  praiseworthy. 
Data  from  research  is  of  little  value  unless 
it  can  be  applied  either  to  additional  research 
advances  or  translated  into  new  and  better 
techniques  for  prevention,  diagnosis  or 
treatment  of  man's  Uls. 

Knowing  so  well  the  limitations  of  the 
federal  resoiuxe  it  Is  Indeed  heartwarming  to 
know  that  soon  there  wUl  be  a  faculty  nearby 
that  has  a  mission  paraUel  to  one  of  the 
Institute  mandates  as  speUed  out  in  the 
National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972,  namely;  to  provide  the 
public  and  health  professionals  with  health 
education  and  information.  Heart  House  wUl 
make  the  professional  education  p<^ton  of 
our  Government  mandate  easier.  With  this  in 


mind,  I  pledge  the  cooperation  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute  and  its  staff 
to  the  concepts  of  Heart  House.  Any  informa- 
tion that  is  generated  as  a  result  of  investi- 
gations supported  by  the  NHT.T  in  the  area  of 
diagnosis,  prevention  or  treatment  will  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  CoUege  for  dissemina- 
tion to  the  medical  profession.  We  stand 
ready  to  assist  and  support  the  CoUege  In 
the  concept  of  continuing  education. 


FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP  NEEDED  IN 
GUN    CONTROL 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
at  recent  hearings  before  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  Mr.  Louis 
Harris,  the  pollster,  provided  his  latest 
readings  on  the  issue  of  gun  control.  In 
Wednesday's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Star  Harris'  findings  and  the  Issue  of 
gun  control  were  discussed  in  an  editor- 
ial which  contained  an  important  mes- 
sage for  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Washington  Star  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aroused    Against    Handguns 

Louis  Harris,  the  pollster,  provided  a  Sen- 
ate committee  the  other  day  his  latest  read- 
ings on  the  volatUe  Issue  of  gun  control.  His 
pulse-taking,  Harris  told  the  Government 
Operations  Conmilttee,  shows  that  77  per 
cent  of  citizens  queried  are  in  favor  of  fed- 
eral regulations  to  control  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms, a  support  that  has  grown  from  66  per 
cent  since  1967. 

Mr.  Harris  also  said  he  finds  a  decidedly 
greater  voter  disenchantment  with  the  po- 
litical timidity  that  has  characterized  any 
effort  to  reduce  the  slaughter  in  recent  years. 
He  contended  that  if  there  is  not  greater 
federal  leadership  toward  gun  control,  there 
win  be  some  electoral  "casualties"  among 
politicians  opposing  regulation.  "What 
(people)  are  saying  as  I  read  and  hear  them." 
Mr.  Harris  said,  "Is  this:  We  want  federal 
control  of  gims  quickly  and  decisively.  We 
do  not  l>eUeve'  such  a  step  will  make  our 
country  aU  calmness  .  .  .  nor  that  violence 
win  go  away.  But  we  view  gun  control  leg- 
islation as  a  necessary,  critical  and  primary 
first  step." 

However,  a  portion  of  what  we  read  of  Mr. 
Harris's  testimony  lends  Itself  to  the  hyster- 
ical propaganda  of  the  pro-gun  lobby.  He 
said  that  more  American  households  have 
guns  today  than  had  them  seven  years  ago — 
by  a  margin  of  47  to  41  per  cent.  Well,  that 
has  been  a  theme  of  the  every-man-an- 
arsenal  advocates,  led  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association:  That  the  law-abiding  American 
needs  a  weapon  to  keep  vicious  crime  at  bay. 
The  lobbying  association  contends  that  gun 
control  equals  confiscation,  and  that  the  plea 
for  elimination  of  handguns  is  only  a  step  to 
deny  citizens  any  firearm,  either  sporting 
rifies  or  shotguns.  Horseshoes. 

Typical  of  the  hyper-hype  that  the  NRA  is 
infusing  into  its  current  campaign  against 
congressional  action  Is  this  recent  comment 
by  Harlon  B.  Carter,  the  executive  dlrect<» 
of  the  association's  Institute  for  legislative 
action.  In  a  letter  soUcltlng  support,  he  said, 
"If  these  radical  and  outspoken  pressure 
groups  completely  succeed,  the  safety  of 
each  and  every  person  in  your  neighborhood 
will  be  in  Jeopardy.  .  .  .  Many  congressmen 
and  state  legislators  are  undecided  on  how  to 
vote  on  this  extremely  Important  Issue  which 
may  weU  determine  whether  you  can  protect 
your  family." 

The  National  Rifle  Association  is  mobilizing 
again  to  scuttle  or  emasculate  legislation, 
though  why  they  are  so  concerned  escapes 
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us — Congreas  gives  every  Indication  of  being 
tUMtentlmulated  atlll  In  confronting  the 
handgun  problem.  A  propoaal  given  the  best 
chance  of  enactment  primarily  would  ban 
importation  of  parts  for  the  cheap  "Saturday 
night  specials"  which  still  can  be  assembled 
In  this  country  because  of  a  loophole  In  the 
1968  gun  bill.  We  would  mention  only  that 
the  weapons  wielded  by  Squeaky  Fromme  and 
Sara  Jane  Bfoora  were  not  cheap  Imports,  but 
quality  weapons. 

As  part  of  Its  campaign.  NRA  Is  conducting 
a  mall  survey,  presumably  to  selected  citi- 
zens; the  four  questions  it  Is  asking  would  be 
hilarious  If  the  subject  were  not  so  bloody. 
Our  favorite  reads:  "Do  yo\i  believe  that  pri- 
vate cltlzena  have  the  right  to  own  firearms  to 
defend  themselves,  their  families  and  their 
property  from  violent  criminal  attack?  Yes, 
No,  Undecided." 

Or  this  one :  "Do  you  believe  that  a  new  law 
prohibiting  all  ownership  of  firearms  would 
make  It  Impossible  for  criminals  to  get  guns? 
Yes.  No,  Undecided."  Now  that's  what  we 
call  a  thoughtful  opinion  survey.  Mr.  Carter 
ends  his  letter,  "I  believe  If  guns  are  out- 
lawed, murderers  and  thieves  will  have  con- 
trol of  otir  lives  and  property.  We  will  have 
no  defenses." 

The  NRA's  apKicalyptlc  visions  were  re- 
butted the  other  day  by  the  V3.  Conference 
of  Mayors.  The  organization  charged  that  the 
rifle  association  "Is  really  an  appendage  of 
the  >582  million  gun  Industry,"  and  Is  falsely 
claiming  credit  for  defeating  members  of 
congress  who  advocate  federal  handgun  con- 
trols. In  a  special  publication  on  the  issue, 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  cites  what  It  calls 
a  "Uttle-known  1975  staff  report"  of  the 
NRA  Itself  which  states  that  "27  congress- 
men who  either  Introduced  or  supported 
measures  favorable  to  firearms  owners  went 
down  to  defeat  last  fall.  But  not  a  single 
congressman  who  sponsored  restrictive  fire- 
arms legislation  lost  his  seat." 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  much  measured 
debate  on  handgun  control.  But  the  toll 
grows  dally.  Perhaps  Mr.  Harris's  findings,  or 
the  apprehension  they  engender  In  congres- 
sional election  prospects,  will  compel  legis- 
lative Initiative  to  curtail  the  Insanity  of  a 
nationwide  freefire  zone. 


RUSSIAN  EGO.  SOVIET  CHICKEN 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  from  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  entitled, 
"Russian  Egg,  Soviet  Chicken." 

In  this  very  perceptive  article  Mr. 
Sulzberger  notes  that: 

Thanks  to  this  redoubtable  man  (Admiral 
of  the  Soviet  Fleet,  Sergei  Qorshkov),  Russia 
Is  today  the  second  greatest  naval  power  in 
the  world  and  may  before  long  be  the  first. 

Admiral  Oorshkov  Is  Indeed  a  remark- 
able man,  reminiscent  In  many  ways  of 
Admiral  Tlrpltz,  the  man  responsible  for 
the  naval  challenge  the  Kaiser's  Ger- 
many ofiFered  Britain  in  the  early  1900's. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  similarities  be- 
tween Germany's  attempt  to  become  a 
naval  power  which  could  challenge  Brit- 
ain and  the  way  the  Soviets  are  chal- 
lenging the  United  States  at  sea  today. 
The  most  significant  similarity  is  the 
way  the  German  and,  today,  the  Soviet 
naval  programs  can  only  be  understood 
as  offensive  In  nature. 

Every  nation  has  its  own  legitimate 
defense  requirements.  The  Soviet  Union 
Is  no  excQ>tion.  Given  the  great  suffer- 
ing the  Soviet  people  underwent  In  World 
War  n.  It  Is  imderstandable  that  the 
Soviets  feel  it  necessary,  for  defensive 


purposes,  to  have  a  large  army.  Because 
the  Soviet  Union  is  faced  with  third- 
power  nuclear  threats — unlike  the 
United  States — we  can  understand  that 
their  strategic  nuclear  defense  forces 
may  have  to  be  configured  differently 
than  ours,  in  terms  of  legitimate  defense 
requirements. 

However,  there  is  absolutely  no  way 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  justify  a  large 
navy  in  defensive  terms.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  not  dependent  on  seaborne 
trade.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  dependent 
on  natural  resources  from  overseas.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  not  have  to  use  the 
sea  lanes  to  resupply  her  allies.  Beyond 
minimal  coastsd  defense,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  no  defensive  requirement  for 
a  navy. 

This  was  true  also  for  Germany  in  the 
early  1900's.  Thus,  the  British  had  no 
choice  but  to  sec  the  development  of  a 
powerful  German  navy  as  a  deliberate 
threat  to  Britain.  As  It  tiutied  out,  of 
course,  the  British  belief  that  the  Ger- 
man navy  was  directed  against  Britain, 
against  Britain's  sea  lifelines,  was  cor- 
rect. 

The  development  of  a  large  Soviet 
navy  for  which  we  cannot  find  any  ex- 
planation in  terms  of  defensive  require- 
ments must  lead  us  to  both  military  and 
diplomatic  thbughtfulness.  In  our  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  most  difficult  question  we  face  is 
whether  the  Soviet  leadership  Is  com- 
mitted to  detente  as  a  permanent  policy, 
or  whether  they  see  it  as  a  tactic  of 
limited  duration,  after  which  they  will 
assume  V  an  aggressive  position.  When 
enormous  Soviet  resources  are  devoted  to 
a  navy,  the  purpose  of  which  cannot  be 
explained  in  terms  of  defensive  require- 
ments, we  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
that  is  not  evidence  that,  from  the  Soviet 
standpoint,  detente  is  a  tactic,  not  a 
long-range  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Russian  Egg,  So- 
viet Chicken,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RussiAK  Eoo,  Sovirr  Chicken 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Panama  Citt,  Panama. — Until  Its  fleet  was 
wiped  out  by  the  Japanese  at  Tsushima  In 
1905  Russia  had  been  a  considerable  naval 
power  since  the  eighteenth  century.  Indeed, 
after  the  American  Revolution,  John  Paul 
Jones  accepted  the  office  of  rear  admiral  In 
the  service  of  Catherine  the  Great. 

But  Czarlst  Russia  never  recovered  from  Its 
disastrous  defeat  off  the  tip  of  Korea.  Apart 
from  a  few  submarines  and  torpedo  boats, 
Soviet  vessels  likewise  played  an  Insignificant 
role  In  World  War  II.  It  had  become  axio- 
matic that  Russia  was  not  a  sea  power  but 
a  land  power. 

The  first  hint  that  Stalinist  Moscow  was 
beginning  to  think  in  terms  of  maritime  war- 
fare came  In  1943  when  the  British  battle- 
ship Royal  Sovereign  and  the  United  States 
cruiser  MUwaukee  were  handed  over  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  fought  as  the  U.S£.R.'s 
only  two  operable  capital  ships,  renamed  the 
Archangelsk  and  Murmansk. 

Since  that  low  ebb,  when  Stalin's  naval 
advisers  first  began  to  dream  about  the  kind 
of  blue-water  fleet  that  was  customarUy  re- 
garded as  the  stetus  symbol  of  a  great  power, 
the  Russians  have  worked  hard  to  create  a 
navy  comparable  with  their  vast  strength  on 
land  and  in  the  air. 


Admiral  Sergei  Gtorshkov  took  charge  of 
the  task  when  it  assumed  its  first  Impressive 
proportions.  He  boasted  on  Navy  Day 
(July  31) ,  1966:  "An  end  has  been  put  to  the 
complete  domination  of  the  sea  by  the  Im- 
perialist powers." 

Admiral  Oorshkov,  who  joined  the  navy 
at  17  and  became  an  admiral  at  31,  had  sur- 
vived wholesale  Stalinist  purges.  He  boasted 
a  good  war  record  at  Odessa  and  in  command 
of  a  Danube  flotilla.  In  1962,  after  the  Cuban 
confrontation,  his  ambitions  to  accelerate 
navaU  development  were  given  a  complete 
go-ahead. 

He  Instituted  a  new  type  of  global  elec- 
tronic intelligence  handled  by  fishing  traw* 
lers.  He  developed  the  world's  largest 
submarine  force.  He  dotted  the  oceans  with 
massive  buo3r8  where  his  ships  could  tie  up. 
He  insisted  on  constructing  helicopter 
carriers  and  now  aircraft  carriers,  the  first 
of  which  has  been  commissioned. 

Thanks  to  this  redoubtable  man,  Russia  Is 
today  the  second  greatest  naval  power  In  the 
world  and  may  before  long  be  the  first.  By 
Navy  Day  1970  Oorshkov  could  claim:  "Soviet 
Navy  ships  are  constantly  on  the  ocean  in- 
cluding the  stamping  grounds  of  the  NATO 
strike  fleets." 

Through  his  vision,  the  Soviet  admiral 
has  been  able  to  get  the  VSSSS..  back  into 
the  role  imagined  for  Russia  by  Peter  the 
Oreat  and  Catherine  the  Oreat,  a  drive  to- 
ward the  southerly  Indian  Ocean  and  Medi- 
terranean. 

Peter  even  had  a  project  to  annex  Mada- 
gascar. Catherine  concentrated  on  biting  off 
pieces  of  Ottoman  T\irkey.  In  the  eightcen- 
twentles,  when  Greece  gained  its  Independ- 
ence, a  strong  Riissian  fleet  fought  beside 
the  British  and  French  against  the  Turks. 

The  consequence  of  this  persistent  policy 
is  that  Moscow  has  gained  influence  in  many 
distant  corners  of  the  world.  It  has  opened 
naval  facilities  in  the  Indian  Ocean  as  the 
British  (Sri  Lanka,  Oan,  Bahrain,  Mauritius) 
and  the  French  (Madagascar  and  the  Co- 
mores)  closed  up  shop  and  whUe  the  Ameri- 
cans have  trouble  gaining  Congressional  ap- 
proval for  unimpressive  dots  like  Diego 
Garcia. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  Soviet 
fleet  permanently  on  station  compares  well 
with  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  Moscow  has  been 
able  to  use  this  new  factor  for  diplomatic 
purposes.  From  the  Red  Sea  (now  linked  by 
a  reopened  Suez  Canal) .  where  Its  ships  have 
facilities  as  far  down  as  Somalia,  right  into 
the  Mediterranean  heart,  Russia  makes  its 
power  felt. 

As  Turkey  and  Greece  vie  to  expel  Amer- 
ican bases  and  weaken  NATO,  Soviet  diplo- 
macy calmly  shifts  from  the  Egyptian  bases 
once  available  to  other  installations  in  Libya, 
from  which  it  can  survey  U.S.  vessels.  Mos- 
cow maintains  a  presence  in  Syria's  ports, 
and  has  tentatively  explored  chances  of  fu- 
ture facilities  in  Malta,  which  once  contem- 
plated submission  to  the  Czar. 

Now,  with  Italy  on  the  possible  brink  of 
a  coalition  including  Communists,  with 
Spain's  future  uncertain,  and  with  Portu- 
gal's (at  the  Mediterranean  gate)  badly 
troubled,  the  U.8.S.R.  is  speedily  outflanking 
NATO  from  the  south.  And  here  in  Panama 
U.S.  strategists  worry  about  our  naval  link 
between  two  oceans. 

None  of  this  was  imaginable  until  Moscow 
had  developed  a  navy  strong  enough  to  offset 
implied  American  political  pressure  (viz., 
Lebanon-Syria-Iraq,  1968,  or  Jordan-Israel, 
1970).  And  the  man  ultimately  responsible 
for  this  remarkable  change  is  not  Brezhnev 
but  Oorshkov.  who  hatched  the  Soviet  naval 
chicken  from  its  first  Russian  egg. 


NEW  YORK'S  FISCAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  what  action,  if  any,  the  Congress 
should  take  in  response  to  New  York's 
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fiscal  crisis  Is  as  complex  as  it  may  be 
critical.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  sim- 
ple lack  of  a  precedent  makes  the  nor- 
mal decisionmaking  process  more  difficult 
and  risky. 

A  great  part  of  the  difficulty — despite 
conflicting  statements  to  the  contrary — 
stems  from  the  fact  that  no  one  really 
knows  what  would  happen  in  the  event 
of  a  default  by  New  York  City. 

How  costly  would  the  consequences  be 
for  other  States?  How  much  damage  has 
already  been  draie  to  the  structure  of 
public  financing?  How  much  more  dam- 
age would  be  done  by  a  default  of  New 
York?  What  measures  should  be  insti- 
tuted to  put  New  York  back  on  the  path 
of  financial  responsibility?  What  are  the 
implications  of  the  New  York  problem 
for  the  courses  of  Federal/State  rela- 
tions? 

Predictably,  these  and  similar  ques- 
tions are  being  hotly  debated  not  only 
in  New  York  and  here  in  Washington, 
but  throughout  the  country.  In  my  own 
State  of  Maine,  feelings  run  high  both 
for  and  against  Federal  action. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  New  York  City's  problems  are 
already  having  a  marked  and  adverse  im- 
pact on  small  Maine  commimities  find  on 
Maine's  ability  to  finance  needed  pub- 
lic projects. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  Maine  is  a 
frugal  State  where  every  penny  counts — 
and  must  be  counted — there  is  genuine 
concern  that  New  York  City  must  set  its 
fiscal  house  in  order. 

Beyond  this — sissuming  New  York  City 
meets  whatever  standards  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility one  might  impose— there  is 
the  question  of  what  type  of  assistance, 
if  any,  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Even  proposals  for 
some  form  of  loan  guarantees,  which  in- 
volve no  actual  outlays  by  the  Federal 
Government,  have  very  serious  implica- 
tions which  cannot  be  taken  lightly. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  discussion  of 
these  and  other  questions,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  recent 
correspondence  I  have  received  on  the 
subject. 

First,  there  are  the  views  of  two  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  Maine's  financial 
community — Wallace  Haselton,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Depositors  Corp. 
of  Augusta,  Maine;  and  John  F.  Grant, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Bankshares  Co. 
in  Bangor,  Maine.  Both  discuss  the  Im- 
pact which  New  York  City's  problems  is 
presently  having  on  Maine. 

Second,  there  is  a  letter  from  Maine 
Gov.  James  Longley  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernor expresses  some  of  the  concerns 
which  many  Maine  people  have  toward 
New  York's  past  spending  habits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Depositors  Corp., 
Augusta.  Maine.  October  25, 197S. 
Hon.  Edmttns  Muskie 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  Our  bank  alone  processes  ap- 
proximately 30  million  municipal  notes  and 
bonds  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  hold  this  kind  of  volume  thru  their 


various  maturities.  As  a  oonsequenoe  we 
must  go  to  the  national  money  markets  in 
New  Tork  and  Boston.  This  is  another  aspect 
of  Maine's  need  to  Import  money  to  finance 
its  needs  in  light  of  our  deposit  gap.  (Maine 
has  60%  of  the  New  England  average  in  Per 
Capita  Bank  Deposits.)  When  we  do  this, 
we  are  told  that  the  little  known  Main* 
communities  must  now  go  to  much  greater 
lengths  to  prove  their  acceptability  in  the 
national  markets  on  any  terms  because  of 
8\ispiciou8  attitudes  created  by  the  New  York 
situation. 

In  the  case  of  general  obligations  backed 
by  ad  valorem  taxes,  the  Interest  rate  Is  a 
full  point  higher  than  a  year  ago.  In  the 
case  of  revenue  obligations,  and  all  water  and 
sewer  district  borrowing  fall  in  this  category, 
the  rate  differential  over  a  year  ago  is  two 
to  three  full  percentage  points  over  last  year, 
if  any  bidders  appear  at  aU.  As  you  know, 
in  the  case  of  pollution  abatement  borrowing 
for  sewers,  the  communities  must  borrow  this 
money  to  meet  environmental  standards. 
They  have  no  choice. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  that 
virtually  all  of  the  increased  interest  costs 
cited  above  are  due  to  the  New  York  situa- 
tion. We  know  this  because  the  underwriters 
in  the  national  money  market  centers  tell 
us  so.  Municipal  borrowing  is  only  partly  re- 
lated to  local  conditions.  Overhanging  this 
market  Is  a  fragile  confidence  which  tars 
everyone  with  the  same  brush  when  a  major 
threat  appears  against  any  substantial  seg- 
ment of  this  market.  No  single  community 
is  an  island,  the  bell  has  tolled  for  all  of  us. 

We  cite  the  following  examples  of  bor- 
rowing history  which  specifically  reflect  the 
phenomen  we  have  described. 

In  the  case  of  Kennebec  Sanitary  Treat- 
ment'District  (Watervllle  area)  on  1/22/74 
they  borrowed  $3,675,000  at  6.69%  for  one 
year.  On  1/22/75  the  District  attempted  to 
borrow  $6,100,000  for  a  year.  There  were  no 
bidders  and  eventually  a  rescue  operation  was 
negotiated  at  rates  between  9%  and  10i^7o- 
The  ultimate  lenders  said  that  rumors  about 
New  York  City  caused  them  to  ask  these 
rates.  In  Septemoer  of  this  year  Moody's 
downgraded  this  District,  not  because  of  any 
deterioration  in  credit  worthiness  but  simply 
because  the  market  situation  indicated  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  roll  over  their 
debt  at  any  rate. 

In  the  case  of  the  Auburn  Sewerage  District 
which  borrowed  $3,000,000  in  March  of  1974 
at  6.23  percent,  the  experience  is  similar.  In 
March  of  1975  they  paid  7.2  percent.  The 
only  other  bid  was  in  excess  of  8  percent. 
Moody's  gave  them  the  same  downgrading 
they  gave  to  Kennebec  Sanitary  and  for  the 
same  reasons. 

Auburn  Water  District  borrowed  $600,000 
on  January  3, 1974  at  4.85  percent.  On  Janu- 
ary 10.  1975  they  borrowed  $660,000  at  1^2 
percent. 

There  is  also  the  case  of  Port  Fairfield  Util- 
ities District  (Sewer  and  Water  faciUtles). 
They  have  attempted  for  three  months  with- 
out success  to  obtain  $1,600,000.  They  re- 
ceived no  response  to  their  request  for  bids. 
It  is  safe  to  say  they  would  have  obtained 
this  money  at  6'/2  percent  to  7  percent  a 
year  ago.  In  view  of  their  emergency  situa- 
tion, they  have  had  to  pay  8  percent  for  30 
months  to  a  Maine  bank  who  will  hold  the 
notes  and  make  a  sizeable  amoimt  of  Maine 
bank  deposits  unavailable  for  our  many  other 
needs.  All  of  this  happened  in  the  face  of  a 
Farmers  Home  Administration  commitment 
to  pay  off  the  notes  at  the  end  of  thirty 
months,  making  it  a  relatively  rlskless  credit. 

This  is  a  national  crisis.  Perhaps  these  spe- 
cific examples  wUl  show  you  beyond  doubt 
the  terrible  burden  bemg  laid  upon  Maine 
communities  because  Mssrs.  Simon,  Bums, 
and  the  regulators  refuse  to  take  their  blind- 
ers off.  The  statement  by  Simon  in  April  1975 
to  the  effect  that  a  New  York  City  default 
would  not  amount  to  anything  on  the  na- 


tional scene,  should  go  down  with  the  one 
made  by  the  Titanic  cruise  director  with  the 
water  lapping  around  his  toes. 

The  impact. of  that  stupid  decision  not  to 
help  our  own  "kinfolk"  but  send  billions  to 
South  Vietnam,  has  been  dramatic  on  the 
State  of  Maine.  Please  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  get  your  feUow  legislators  to  act 
NOW  and  issue  a  guarantee  (not  a  grant)  to 
New  York  City.  Put  in  any  covenants  you 
wish  to  make  it  apparent  it  is  .going  to  htirt 
them  drastically,  but  DO  IT!  Failure  to  act, 
In  spite  of  the  geniuses  advising  the  Presi- 
dent, has  already  cost  this  nation  more  than 
the  entire  debt  of  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this. 
Sincerely, 

Wallace  M.  Haselton. 
Chairvum  of  the  Board. 

P.S. — Sunday's  paper  Indicates  we  are  go- 
ing to  GIVE  Egypt  a  bUllon  dollars,  or  so,  but 
we  think  It  is  not  in  order  to  guarantee  even 
that  amount  of  New  York  City  debt.  If  you 
can  follow  that  logic,  you  are  a  better  man 
than  II 

MERZin.L  Bankshares.  Co., 
Bangor,  Maine,  October  28, 1975. 

Hon.    EOMTTND   S.    MUSKIE, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed  :  I  am  writing  you  today  regarding 
the  current  situation  in  New  York  City  about 
which  as  a  ban'ser  and  a  taxpayer,  I  am 
greatly  concerned.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, including  cur  ovra  banking  group, 
banks  in  our  State  do  not  have  any  great 
concentration  in  New  York  City  securities. 
In  the  case  of  our  own  bank,  we  own  only 
$500,000  in  New  York  City  bonds  out  of  total 
municipal  holdings  of  some  $70,000,000.  While 
we  could  absorb  a  loss  on  these  New  York  City 
securities  with  no  adverse  consequences,  we 
are  greatly  concerned  with  what  the  City 
situation  and  the  lack  of  confidence  regard- 
ing municipal  securities  has  already  had  on 
our  portfolio  and  that  of  the  banking  system 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  result  of  the 
City  crisis  since  the  first  of  the  year,  we  have 
seen  a  depreciation  on  our  overall  portfolio 
of  some  $3,000,000  which  is  of  concern  to  us 
and  could  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  our 
capital  position  at  a  point  In  time  In  the 
future  should  the  City  default. 

Furthermore,  as  many  of  our  Maine  mu- 
nicipalities and  political  subdivisions  are  too 
small  to  obtain  Moody  or  S  &  P  credit  ratings, 
they  are  finding  It  Increasingly  hard  to  obtain 
short  and  long-term  funds  from  the  major 
money  markets  and  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  the  banks  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
Already  In  Maine  we  are  seeing  our  local 
municipalities,  school  districts  and  other 
public  bodies  having  to  pay  much  higher 
rates  on  their  short  and  long-term  obligations 
as  a  result  of  the  New  York  City  situation. 
In  some  cases,  they  have  had  to  pay  as  much 
as  3  percent  more  than  these  good  credits 
warrant.  I  know  of  several  cases  in  which 
sanitation  districts  were  able  to  obtain  only 
one  bid  at  rates  in  excess  of  8  percent  for  one 
year  money. 

While  I,  personally,  am  sympathetic  to  the 
argument  that  the  City  is  getting  "their  Just 
desserts"  for  many  years  of  gross  financial 
mismanagement,  I  am  greatly  concerned  re- 
garding the  much  greater  consequences. 
Including  those  that  pertain  to  our  own 
Situation,  that  a  default  of  the  City  would 
have  upon  our  overall  economy.  Furthermore, 
default  of  the  City  coming  on  top  of  the  real 
estate  problems  and  other  major  bankrupt- 
cies, such  as  W.  T.  Grant  (which  the  banking 
system  In  this  country  is  attempting  to  ab- 
sorb) could  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  our 
whole  monetary  system. 

In  conclusion,  while  It  Is  against  my  own 
principles,  I  feel  that  tfie  Federal  government 
has  no  choice  but  to  come  up  with  some  Fed- 
eral guaranty  program  to  keep  the  City  Crom 
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going  under.  However,  this  guaranty  program 
■hould  not  set  the  precedent  for  similar  bail- 
out* and  rewards  for  fiscal  mismanagement  In 
other  cities.  It  should  be  structured  with  ex- 
tremely punitive  restrictions  on  New  York 
City  80  as  to  make  this  a  most  unattractive 
alternative  for  other  public  bodies. 

If  you  have  any  other  questions  on  this 
matter  where  I  can  be  of  help  please  don't 
hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

John  Orant. 

Stats  or  MAim. 
Rmiuiiva  Depabtmbmt, 
AuQTJBTA,  MAim,  October  28, 1975. 
Senator  Komnn)  S.  Mubxib, 
Senate  Office  BuUdtng, 
WoMhtngton.  D.C. 

Dkax  Bd:  Thank  you  for  your  October  21st 
letter  and  your  reassurance  to  me  and  the 
ettlaens  of  Maine  that  your  every  effort  Is 
>tTn«i«i  at  improving  the  performance  and 
oompetence  of  government. 

I  wrote  you  originally  with  my  suggestions 
for  some  federal  cost  savings  as  well  as  to 
express  my  views  on  the  financial  crisis  in 
New  York  City  because  you  are  Maine's 
Senior  Senator  and  because  of  your  position 
as  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  felt  then,  and  still  feel,  that  you  are  in 
an  Ideal  position,  not  only  to  look  out  for 
the  Interests  of  Maine  people,  but  to  lead  the 
way  In  bringing  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
federal  government.  Toiu*  recent  statements 
have  Indicated  you  are  pursuing  those  goals 
and  you  express  every  indication  of  practic- 
ing what  you  preach. 

Tou  asked  in  yotir  letter  If  I  had  any 
furtho-  comments  on  the  New  Tork  City  de- 
fault. I  would  make  the  following  observa- 
tions for  your  consideration: 

(1)  I  resist  the  "domino  theory"  that  has 
been  put  forth  by  some  to  the  effect  that  if 
New  Tork  City  defaults  the  same  thing  might 
h^pen  to  other  cities.  I  feel  we  should  be 
equally  or  more  concerned  about  a  "reverse 
rtmnlno  theory."  If  we  pour  billions  of  tax- 
payer dollars  to  salvage  a  city  that  has  been 
llacally  Irresponsible,  I  think  It  could  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  states  like  Maine  who 
have  made  a  commitment  to  bring  about 
fiscal  responsibility.  It  Is  going  to  be  difficult 
to  convince  the  people  of  Maine  that  they 
should  tighten  their  belts  if  they  see  their 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  go  to  bail  out  a  city 
that  has  proceeded  to  date  on  a  spend,  spend, 
spend  philosophy. 

(2)  I  feel  strongly  that  specific  steps  New 
York  City  must  take  on  its  own  must  be  out- 
lined to  the  remainder  of  the  nation  before 
one  dime  of  federal  money  Is  committed.  For 
Instance,  what  is  New  Tork  City  going  to  do 
about  high  salaries,  extremely  liberal  pen- 
sion plans  and  a  bureaucracy  which,  by  aU 
estimates.  Is  completely  out  of  band. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  previous  letter 
to  you:  if  New  Tork  City  can  afford  these 
things,  fine.  However,  the  point  I  want  to 
make  Is  that  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  make 
a  Maine  taxpayer  who  will  have  to  survive 
without  any  or  even  on  a  $5,000  a  year  pen- 
sion support  a  $16-20.000  pension  for  some- 
one in  New  York  City. 

(3)  If  the  decision  is  made  to  provide  New 
York  City  with  federal  funds  and  if  the  tvmOa 
are  to  be  used  for  salaries  and  pensions,  it 
would  be  my  strong  recommendation  that  a 
celling  be  required  so  that  the  federal  money 
would  not  be  iiaed  to  support  levels  higher 
than  the  SUte  of  Maine  average,  to  the  ex- 
tent Maine  Uxpajen  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly mvolved.  In  actions  of  the  federal 
government. 

You  Inferred  In  your  letter  that  the  New 
York  crisis  had  already  affected  Maine  to 
the  extant  that  it  had  Increased  rates  on 
bond  Mdea.  While  I.  agree  that  the  clty^ 
problaiiB  may  have  had  some  effect,  I  also 
beUsv*  tbare  are  other  factors  Involved.  In- 
eindliig  the  unstable  economy  and  the  over- 


all fiscal  Irresponsibility  of  government.  In 
addition,  while  we  need  to  concern  ourselves 
with  Interests  and/or  dividends  or  return 
of  principal  of  bondholders,  these  were  risks 
they  assumed  and  for  which  they  have  re- 
ceived Income  in  return  as  part  of  that  risk 
and  we  have  to  ask  .  .  .  should  citizens  of 
Maine  who  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
Invest  be  penalized  to  fvirther  protect  those 
who  did  and  who  in  many  instances  did  so 
because  of  the  tax  shelters  provided? 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  trying  very 
bard  to  get  Maine's  Triple-A  bond  rating 
restored.  We  made  a  trip  to  New  Tork  last 
week  for  that  purpose  and  I  am  enclosing  a 
letter  to  Moody's  Investment  Service  in  that 
regard. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jamzs  B.  Longlet. 


THE  NEWPORT  TENNIS  HALL  OP 
FAME 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Sunday,  November  2  marked  the  opening 
of  a  new  tennis  museum  at  the  Newport 
Casino,  the  cradle  of  lawn  tennis  in 
America. 

Mr.  James  H.  Van  Alen,  president  of 
the  Newport  Lawn  Tennis  Hall  of  Fame 
and  Tennis  Museum,  deserves  immense 
congratulations  from  not  only  the  com- 
munity but  from  tennis  enthusiasts  all 
over  the  coimtry. 

It  has  been  Jimmy  Van  Alen  who  took 
the  lead  in  organizing  this  Tennis  Mu- 
seum and  in  mustering  the  support  that 
it  so  necessary  for  it.  Mr.  Van  Alen  is  a 
doer  too.  in  that  he  translated  his  in- 
terest in  tennis  into  action  by  develop- 
ing a  new  scoring  system,  the  VASSS 
(Van  Alen  SimpUfied  Scoring  System), 
which  is  now  being  adopted  in  more  and 
more  tournaments  around  the  coimtry 
as  a  way  of  averting  the  problem  of  the 
long  deuce  sets  which  have  so  often  oc- 
curred in  the  past. 

Mr.  Van  Alen's  able  assistant  in  his 
work  at  the  museum  is  Col.  Robert  Day 
who  has  put  all  his  very  real  ability  and 
energy  into  this  project. 

The  Tennis  Hall  of  Fame  was  estab- 
lished with  official  permission  of  the 
USTA  in  1954.  By  1974.  the  centennial 
year  of  tennis,  steady  growth  of  the  Hall 
of  Fame's  museum  encouraged  the 
launching  of  a  drive  to  further  expand 
display  space  and  exhibits,  and  the  funds 
raised  have  allowed  the  tennis  museum 
to  be  quadrupled  to  its  present  size. 

New  additions  include  Davis  Cup 
rooms,  a  theater  for  showing  tennis  films 
and  slides,  a  court  tennis  room,  a  Dwight 
and  Sears  room  commemorating  early 
lawn  tennis  In  America — plus  exhibits 
that  highlight  super  senior  and  inter- 
collegiate tennis,  women's  tennis  fashions 
of  the  last  100  years,  examples  of  various 
kinds  of  modem  racquets  and  court  sur- 
faces, and  displays  showing  how  tennis 
balls  and  racquets  are  manufactured. 

Since  its  opening,  the  Tennis  Hall  of 
Fame  has  enshrined  88  tennis  champions 
and  other  prominent  figures  of  the  tennis 
world  who  have  earned  International 
esteem.  Among  the  professional  and 
amateur  tournaments  sponsored  or 
hosted  by  the  Hall  of  Fame  were  the  1975 
National  Men's  and  Women's  Amateur 
Grass  Court  Championshipe,  which  were 
held  at  the  Newport  Casino  on  the  same 
courts  used  by  the  first  National  Cham- 
pionship in  1881. 


The  museum  also  commemorates  other 
bat  and  ball  games  having  exhibition 
rooms  not  only  connected  with  lawn  ten- 
nis, but  also  with  racquets  and  court 
tennis. 


REALINEMENT   OF  THE   5TH   U.8 

cmcurr  court  of  appeals 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  reallnement  of  the  Fifth  Judicial 
Circuit  has  long  been  recognized.  S.  729. 
currently  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  would  provide  for  such  re- 
allnement by  creating  two  dlvlslois 
within  the  present  fifth  circuit,  each  an 
independent  court  of  record. 

S.  729  was  introduced  to  Implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  Appel- 
late System,  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  as  chairman.  Those  recommenda- 
tions were  contained  in  a  report,  "The 
Greographical  Boimdarles  of  the  Several 
Judicial  Circuits:  Recommendations  for 
Change,"  filed  In  December  1973. 

Pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress, In  June  1975,  the  Commission  filed 
a  more  extensive  report,  "Structure  and 
Internal  Procedures:  Recommendations 
for  Change."  The  latter  dealt  with  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  including  the  prob- 
lems of  managing  a  large  circuit,  oral  ar- 
gument, judicial  opinions  and  the  need 
for  a  new  tribunsd,  a  Natlontd  Court  of 
Appeals. 

The  Mississippi  Law  Joumsd  in  Its 
Symposium  Issue,  1975— volume  46, 
number  4 — has  just  published  an  Illumi- 
nating study  of  the  interrelationships  be- 
tween the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions for  circuit  reallnement  and  those 
contained  in  its  most  recent  report.  En- 
titled "Reallnement  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
A  Necessary  First  Step,"  this  article  was 
written  by  Prof.  A.  Leo  Levin  and  Ms. 
Arlene  Flckler. 

It  is  a  perceptive,  insightful  study,  rich 
In  detail  and  in  the  material  it  offers.  It 
is  deserving  of  the  careful  attention  of 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  the  Federal  judicial  system. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  add  a 
word  concerning  the  authors  of  this  val- 
uable contribution.  Professor  Levin  is 
u  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  served  with  distinction  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Commission.  In  that  ca- 
pacity he  organized  a  staff  of  superior 
quality,  was  responsible  for  the  signifi- 
cant research  program  conducted  by  out- 
standing consultants  and.  in  addition, 
played  an  important  role  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Commission.  Professor  Levin 
is  a  well-known  author,  a  frequent  lec- 
turer at  judicial  conferences  and  bar 
meetings.  I  might  add  that  he  served  for 
3  years  as  national  president  of  the 
Order  of  the  Coif,  honorary  legal  society, 
and.  In  the  public  sector,  as  chairman  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislative  Reappor- 
tionment Commission,  by  appointment 
of  that  State's  supreme  court. 

Ms.  FIckler  served  with  genuine  dis- 
tinction as  staff  counsel  to  the  Commis- 
sion. She  bore  primary  responsibility  for 
the  study  "Dissents  Prom  the  Denial  of 
Certiorari,"  an  Important  work  published 
as  an  appendix  to  the  Commission's  final 
report.  Ms.  Pickler  currently  is  with  the 
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Bicentennial  Committee  of  the  Judijcial 

Conference  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  S.  729,  which  would  re- 
aline  the  fifth  circuit,  has  recently  beoi 
favorably  reported  from  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machin- 
ery and  Is  presently  imder  active  consid- 
eration by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  Members  who 
^^h  to  further  acquaint  themselves  on 
this  subject,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Professor  Levin's  and  Ms.  Fickler's 
fine  article  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  Mississippi  Law  Journal  Sympoeliun, 

197S  Issue] 

Realignment  of  the  Phth  Cacurr:  A 

Nbcessabt  Fxbst  Stxp 
(By  A.  Leo  Levin*  and  Arlene  FIckler*  •) 
Legislation  which  would  create  two  In- 
dependent divisions  in  what  Is  now  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Is  cturently  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress.i  Each  of  the  divisions  would  be  con- 
stituted as  a  court  of  record,  and  each  would 
have  Its  own  chief  judge.  Effectively,  this 
proposal  would  create  a  new  Judicial  circuit. 
The  bill  commands  impressive  political  sup- 
port and  does  not  appear  to  have  developed 
the  extensive  and  bitter  opposition  which 
frustrated  prior  attempts  to  create  a  new  cir- 
cuit from  within  the  present  Fifth.' 

The  pending  legislation  was  Introduced  as 
a  result  of  the  recommendation  of  a  Con- 
gressionaUy  created  commission,  the  Com- 
mission on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court 
Appellate  System."  This  marked  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  the  federal  government 
that  Congress  has  sought  the  aid  of  a  com- 
mission m  the  realignment  process.  The 
Commission,  however,  was  not  created  to 
deal  only  with  the  boundaries  of  the  sev- 
eral circuits;  so  limited  a  use  would  have 
been  to  employ,  as  Judge  Friendly  put  It, 
"a  steam  roller  to  crack  a  nut."  *  Realignment 
was  only  the  first,  albeit  an  important,  part 
of  the  Commission's  assignment.  The  report 
on  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  sev- 
eral circuits  was  filed  at  the  end  of  1973  and 
has  been  followed  by  a  report  of  broader 
scope  and  sweep  .>  It  Is  Instructive  at  this 
Junction  to  consider  briefly  the  nature  of 
the  Commission,  the  full  extent  of  its  man- 
date, and  the  interrelationship  of  its  rec- 
ommendations for  circuit  realignment  with 
those  which  are  contained  in  its  recent 
report. 

The  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System  was  created  in  re- 
sponse to  a  felt  need.  For  at  least  a  decade 
prior  to  the  act  of  Congress,  which  author- 
ized the  Commission's  creation,  the  courts 
of  appeals  had  been  a  source  of  continuing 
concern.  A  fioodtlde  of  filings  showed  no 
promise  of  abating,*  and  responsible  com- 
mentators referred  to  the  "state  of  crisis'" 
In  these  courts. 

The  burgeoning  caseloads  did  not  fall 
evenly  in  each  of  the  circuits,  and  there  was 
a  recognition  of  the  need  to  provide  Imme- 
diate relief  for  those  with  the  heaviest  work- 
loads.  There  was   no  disposition   to  ignore 
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more  complex  problems  of  procedure  and 
structure  which  would  affect  the  system  as 
a  whole;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  wide- 
spread recognition  of  the  need  to  deal  with 
a  broad  range  of  problems  besetting  the 
"Federal  courts  of  appeal  system." »  The  re- 
sponse of  the  Congress  was  to  provide  for  a 
commission  to  study  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  change.  The  commission  was 
to  draw  half  of  its  membership  from  the 
Congress:  four  from  the  Senate'  and  four 
from  the  House  .»•  In  addition,  there  were  to 
be  four  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President"  and  four  by  the  Chief  Justice." 
All  segments  of  the  profession  would  thus  be 
represented:  the  practicing  bar,  the  academic 
conununity,  the  Judiciary  and,  of  course,  the 
legislators  who,  ultimately,  would  bear  major 
responsibility  for  implementation  of  what- 
ever changes  might  be  proposed. 

This  16-member  Commission  was  charged 
with  two  tasks,  each  with  Its  own  timetable. 
In  the  first  Instance,  the  Commission  was 
"to  study  the  present  division  of  the  United 
States  Into  the  several  Judicial  circxiits  and 
to  report ...  its  recommendations  for  changes 
In  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  circuits 
as  may  be  most  appropriate  for  the  expedi- 
tious and  effective  disposition  of  Judicial 
business."  " 

Taking  note  of  the  urgency  of  the  need  for 
relief.  Congress  provided  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  file  this  flret  report  within  180 
days  of  the  appointment  of  its  ninth  mem- 
ber." 

More,  or  course,  was  required  than  a  re- 
port on  realignment,  and  Congress  directed 
that  the  Commission  In  the  second  phase  of 
its  work  "study  the  structure  and  Internal 
procedures  of  the  Federal  courts  of  appeal 
system,  and  .  .  .  report  .  .  .  its  recommenda- 
tions for  such  additional  changes  In  struc- 
ture or  Internal  procedure  as  may  be  appro- 
priate for  the  expeditious  and  effective  dis- 
position of  the  caseload  of  the  Federal  courts 
of  appeal,  consistent  always  with  funda- 
mental concepts  of  fairness  and  due 
process."  " 

Under  the  statute  as  amended,  this  re- 
port was  due  within  24  months  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Conunlssion's  ninth  mem> 
ber." 

Pursuant  to  Its  mandate,  the  Commission 
has  submitted  two  reports.  The  first,  filed 
in  December  1973,  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  two  additional  circuits  in  the  areas 
which  presently  constitute  the  Fifth  and 
Ninth  CirciUts."  Noting  that  work  had  al- 
ready begun  on  the  second  phase  of  the  Com- 
mission's aslgnment,  the  report  emphasized 
that  "whatever  may  emerge  from  that  ef- 
fort or  from  changes  by  the  Congress  or  by 
the  courts  themselves  which  can  now  be  en- 
visioned, litigants  in  the  Fifth  and  Ninth 
Circuits  are  entitled  to  that  immediate  and 
significant  relief  which  our  proposals  would 
provide.^* 

More  recently  the  Commission  completed 
the  second  phase  of  its  study,  and  on  June 
20,  1976,  it  filed  a  second  report,  Structure 
and  Internal  Procedures:  Recommendationa 
for  Change."  In  this  report,  the  Commission 
"adhere [d]  without  reservation  to  its  previ- 
ous report  calling  for  immediate  relief  to  the 
Fifth  and  Ninth  Circuits  by  way  of  creating 
new  circuits  or,  as  indicated  in  Its  later 
statement,  izulependent  divisions."" 

To  consider  the  relationship  between  the 
recommendations  of  the  two  reports  It  is  nec- 
essary first  to  analyze  the  reasoning  which 
Impelled  the  Commission  to  conclude  that 
circuit  realignment  was  a  "necessary  first 
step."*^  We  begin  with  a  description  of  the 
conditions  which  circuit  realignment  was  in- 
tended to  aUevlate,  focusing  on  the  FUth 
Circuit." 

I.  "JuicBOisic"  nf  THX  FnrrH  Cncxnr 
With  3,204  appeals  filed  In  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  Fifth  Circxiit  has  the  largest  volume  of 
any  of  the  courts  of  appeals — over  one-flXth 


of  the  total  filings  of  the  11  circxiits."  More- 
over, despite  Its  16  authorized  Judgeships  it 
has  the  highest  caseload  per  Judgeship  of 
any  of  the  circuits — 220  appeals  filed  per 
Judgeship  in  fiscal  year  1974,  30  percent  more 
than  the  national  average." 

Caseload  alone  Is  not  the  full  dimension 
of  the  problem.  The  Fifth  Circuit  is  geo- 
graphically huge,  stretching  from  the  Florida 
Keys  to  the  New  Mexico  border.  It  covers  six 
states — Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia.  Louisiana. 
Mississippi,  and  Texas — and  the  Canal  Zone. 
"Jumbolsm,"  the  majority  of  the  active 
Judges  of  the  circuit  wrote  to  the  Commis- 
sion, "has  no  place  in  the  Federal  Court  Ap- 
pellate System,"  emphasizing  that  the  state- 
ment was  Intended  to  apply  to  geographical 
area  as  weU  as  to  the  number  of  Judges 
serving  the  coxirt.*  The  concern  of  the  judges 
is  understandable.  The  need  to  travel  results 
m  loss  of  time  and  in  the  kind  of  inconven- 
ience which,  at  least  for  some,  affects  pro- 
ductivity. The  loss  to  practitioners,  with  a 
resultant  Increase  in  cost  to  the  cUent,  is  no 
less  significant." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  geographical 
considerations  were  an  important  factor  in 
the  decision  of  the  Judges  of  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit to  dispose  of  more  than  half  their  cases 
without  oral  argument"  and  without  the 
Judges  on  the  panel  meeting  together  for  a 
conference  in  which  views  are  exchanged." 
The  resultant  savings  in  travel  is  not  to  be 
minimized  and  Is  in  no  small  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that,  until  recently,  the 
Fifth  Circuit  was  able  to  remain  current  in 
its  work.  But  these  changes  in  procedure 
exact  a  price  of  their  own.  as  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  below."  If  the  trend  is  to  be  re- 
versed, and  if  the  right  to  oral  argument  is 
to  be  restored  in  any  significant  number  of 
cases,  then  the  adverse  Impact  of  geography 
mvist  inevitably  become  more  significant .» 

n.    ACCOMMODATINO    MOUNTING    CASXLOAD8 

No  matter  how  compact  a  circuit,  how 
smaU  the  geographic  area  which  it  encom- 
passes, the  crucial  variable  In  the  efficient 
and  effective  operation  of  the  court  must  be 
Its  caseload.  If  caseloads  are  small,  there  Is 
time  for  travel;  time  to  hear  oral  argument; 
time  to  write,  revise,  and  refine  opinions; 
and.  perhaps  most  Importantly,  time  for  the 
contemplation  and  study  necessary  to  main- 
tain that  high  level  of  performance  which 
our  society  has  come  to  expect  from  the  fed- 
eral judiciary."  If  caseloads  maintain  a  pat- 
tern of  steady  increase,  there  wUl  come  a 
point  at  which  old  patterns  must  yield,  and 
change  wUl  become  the  only  alternative  to 
backlogs,  delay,  and,  ultimately,  a  break- 
down in  the  system.  When  this  point  Is 
reached  there  are  only  a  limited  number  of 
alternatives  available.  Basically,  change  can 
come  in  one  of  three  ways:  ■  (1)  Steps  can 
be  taken  drastically  to  reduce  the  Input; 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  for  example,  can 
be  limited;  (2)  Judicial  productivity  can  be 
dramatically  Increased;  traditional  processes 
can  be  curtaUed  or  eliminated,  for  example, 
by  deciding  hundreds  of  cases  without  oral 
argument,  without  a  face-to-face  conference 
of  the  Judges,  and  without  opinion;  or  (3) 
more  Judges  can  be  made  avaUable  for  the 
disposition  of  Judicial  business,  typicaUy  by 
creating  new  Judgeships  and  thus  increasing 
the  size  of  the  court.  We  shall  examine  each 
of  these  alternatives  in  turn. 

/..  "Lessening  the  flow" 

The  business  of  the  courts  of  .jippeal  Is. 
In  large  measure,  a  refiectlon  of  cases  de- 
cided by  the  district  courts;  ■  a  drastic  re- 
duction in  filings  at  the  trial  court  level 
would  be  reflected  in  fewer  cases  before  the 
appellate  courts.  In  theory,  at  least,  relief 
would  be  dramatic.  "Averting  the  flood  by 
lessening  the  flow,""  is  Judge  Henry 
Frlendly's  striking  metaphor,  one  which  de- 
scribes a  goal  worthy  of  support. 
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JurlHtlctloa  of  the  district  courta   la  long 
OTMdiM .■  Dlf0nltf  jurladletkm  in  particular 
turn  besn  the  subject  of  stistained  attack.  As 
Chief  Justice  Burger  recently  wrote,  "in  the 
30th  century  such  cases  have  no  more  place 
In  the  federal  courts  than  the  trial  of  a  eon- 
tested  overtime  parking  ticket  I""  Precisely 
heca^ise  there  Is  such  widespread  agreement 
among  scholars   and  Judges  that  diversity 
Jurisdiction  should  be  sharply  curtailed  if 
not  eliminated."  it  is  Instructive  to  examine 
carefully  the  proposal  in  the  present  con- 
text. Witness  after  witness.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Commission,  pointed  to  a  radical 
revision  of  diversity  Jurisdiction  ss  not  only 
desirable  In  itself,  but  also  as  an  alternative 
which  would  alleviate  the  need  for  circuit 
realignment  and  for  a  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals." We  concur  that  remedial  legislation 
curtailing  or  eliminating  diversity  Jurisdic- 
tion is  highly  desirable.  It  would  be  wrong, 
however,   to   fall   to  recognize   the   limited 
relief  afforded  appellate  courts  by  pending 
proposals,  or  even  by  banishing  these  cases 
ftom  the  federal  system  altogether."  For  slg- 
nifleant  relief  to  be  afforded  the  courts  of 
appeals,  far  more  than  diversity  cases  woiild 
have  to  be  diverted  from  the  federal  system." 
There  Is,  however,  a  more  basic   flaw  In 
placing  excessive  reliance  on  "lessening  the 
flow."  The  Congress,  In  authorizing  creation 
of  the  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Court  Appellate  System,. was  explicit  in 
providing     that     the     Cominlsslon     should 
neither   study   nor   recommend   changes   In 
the  Jvirlsdlctlon  of  the  district  courts."  It 
was  not  that  Congress  failed  to  recognize 
the  relation   between    the   biulness   of   the 
trial  courts  azid  that  of  the  appellate  courts; 
on  the  contrary,  the  need  to  specify  that 
district   court   Jurisdiction   was   not   to   be 
within  the  competence  of  the  Commission 
arose  precisely  because  the  members  of  con- 
ference committee  who  fashioned  the  final 
version  of  the  bill  recognized  that  any  study 
of  appellate  structure  and  procedures  "must 
neceasaniy  take  into  consideration  the  types 
of  cases  which  enter  the  Judicial  system  at 
the  district  court  level."  ♦»  The  source  of  the 
difficulty  Is  rather  a  pracUcal  one.  Legislation 
curtaUing    diversity    J\trlsdlctlon    has    been 
pending  for  years,  unable  to  muster  sufficient 
support  to  be  enacted  into  law."  If  this  Is 
true  with  respect  to  diversity  Jurisdiction, 
wliere  the  case  for  change  has  been  thor- 
oughly doMimented,  one  should  not  be  san- 
guine about  the  prospects  of  more  radical 
and  more  controversial  proposals  for  reduc- 
ing federal  Jurisdiction."  Moreover,  the  fed- 
eral courts  do  not  live  in  a  static  world.  Fil- 
ings have  been  increasing  at  a  dramatic  pace, 
and  we  cannot  realistically  rely  on  a  reversal 
of  the  trend.  As  a  result,  the  net  effect  of 
pending  leglsUtion  is  likely  to  be  no  more 
than  the  slowing  or  stopping  of  the  rate  of 
growth. 

Political  considerations  aside,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  the  volume  of  cases  In 
the  federal  Judicial  system  should  not  be 
viewed,  in  and  of  Itself,  as  an  ultimate  end 
or  a  determinative  criterion.  Our  society 
relies  heavily  on  the  federal  courts  and  has 
an  interest  in  assuring  that  these  courts 
continue  to  meet  its  needs.  It  would  be  in- 
tolerable if  the  Judicial  system  were  rendered 
IncapabU  of  meeting  additional  demands,  if 
Ideas  sound  on  their  merits  had  to  be  rejected 
solely  for  lack  of  capacity  in  the  system. 

In  short,  signiflcant  duuge  in  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  dlstelct  oourta  Is  clearly  needed 
and  deaervlng  of  endorsement  and  support." 
It  should  not,  howevOT,  be  viewed  as  an  al- 
ternative adequate  to  obviate  the  need  for 
circuit  realignment. 

B.  Inereaaing  jvdicial  productivHy 
Incraaaed  Judicial  productivity  must  al- 
ways be  ooDstdared  as  a  possible  solution  to 
the  probiema  of  moonttng  caseloads.  It  of- 


PooCiMXaa  at  end  of  article. 


fern  obvious  attractions:  added  ooet.  at  least 
la  terms  of  money.  Is  low,  if  it  is  a  factor 
at  all;  "  change  is  usually  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  court  Itself,  offering  the  pos- 
sibility of  rapid  Implementation,  easy  moni- 
toring, and  continuing  flexibility;  finally, 
change  is  readily  tailored  to  the  specific 
needs  of  a  given  court  and  to  the  conditions 
which  obtain  in  a  specific  circiilt. 

Eleven  years  ago.  Professor  Charles  Alan 
Wright  wrote  that  the  Fifth  Circuit  "Is  now 
doing  as  much  as  It  can  do — and  perhaps 
more  than  it  should  do."  "  He  did  not  think 
that  there  was  "a  panacea  in  sight  which 
(would]  enable  any  increase  In  the  maxi- 
mum figure  of  80  cases  disposed  of  per 
Judge  .  .  .""  Viewed  In  the  perspective  of 
that  time,  the  Judgment  was  certainly  Jus- 
tified. Hovraver,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chief  Judge  John  R.  Brown,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  mounting  caseloads,  the  Increases  In 
Judicial  productivity  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  in 
the  intervening  years  have  been  little  short 
of  spectacular."  The  Judges  of  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit have  been  hard  working  and  imagina- 
tive in  meeting  the  demands  of  their  heavy 
caseload.  Their  innovations  Include  the 
screening  of  cases  for  oral  cu-gument  and  the 
increased  use  of  alternatives  to  the  tradi- 
tional signed  opinion. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  on  the  extent 
to  which  procedural  innovations  can  be  used 
to  accommodate  mounting  caseloads;  when 
that  limit  is  reached,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  limit  has  been  exceeded  In 
the  Fifth  Circuit,"  It  would  be  wrong  to 
expect  more  from  this  approach.  Nothing  less 
than  the  integrity  of  the  Judicial  process  Is 
at  stake. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  has  been  able  to  avoid 
intolerable  delay  on  the  appellate  level  only 
through  the  Institutionalization  of  a  series 
of  s\immary  procedures.  These  "screening 
and  summary  procediires,"  as  one  witness 
before  the  Commission  put  It,  "have  been 
necessary.  They  have  been  essential.  But  they 
do  not  .  .  .  result  In  the  quality  of  Justice 
to  which  the  litigants  of  this  circuit  had 
become  accustomed. .  .  ."  "  The  same  witness 
stated: 

"(I]t  is  perfectly  obvious  that,  but  for  the 
Innovatlveneas  and  dedication  of  the  present 
Judges,  the  court  would  have  drowned  In  a 
sea  of  litigants'  unreachable  appeals. 
"Screening"  and  severe  curtailment  of  oral 
argument  have  been  the  llfeeavlng  measures 
devised  and  Implemented  Just  to  p>ermlt  the 
survival  of  the  court  as  a  functioning  insti- 
tution, dealing  In  the  business  of  Judging. 

"But,  like  most  other  things,  while  screen- 
ing and  summary  dispositions  have  their  ad- 
vantages .  .  .  they  also  have  some  very  grave 
and  fundamental  disadvantages — so  grave 
that  other  means  must  be  found  and  Imple- 
mented so  that  the  quality  of  Justice  Is  not 
"screened"  out  in  order  that  the  quantity  of 
justice  can  be  Increased."  " 

The  summary  procediires  of  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit have  Involved  both  the  denial  and  cur- 
tailment of  oral  argument  and  reduced 
opinion  writing."  The  denial  and  curtail- 
ment in  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  court's 
docket — 54.9  percent  of  the  cases  during  fis- 
cal year  1974 — has  drawn  heavy  criticism 
from  both  the  bench  and  bar."  As  one  lawyer 
put  it  at  the  Commission's  hearings. 

"The  fact  that  oral  argument  is  denied 
across  the  whole  spectrum  of  the  court's  doc- 
kst  in  such  a  large  percentage  of  cases  .  .  . 
suggests  that  the  expediencies  of  Iceeplng  up 
with  the  constantly  increasing  volume  of  the 
court's  business  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
one  of  the  historic  elements  of  advocacy  of 
due  process — oral  arg\iment.  I  for  one  chal- 
lenge seriously  that  this  U  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  administration  of  Justice."  " 

Chief  Judge  John  Brown  has  explained: 

"(I)t  Is  a  colossal  error  to  think  that 
the  .  .  .  cassa  disposed  of  without  oral  argu- 
ment are  all  frivolous,  worthless,  shallow  ap- 
peals. Many  are  substantial,  serious,  often- 


times difficult  questions  but  as  to  wtilch  the 
panel  unanimously  determines  that  oral  ar> 
gument  would  not  be  helpful." 

Particularly  In  these  "cases  where  there 
are  substantial  questions,"  the  lawyer  would 
like  the  "opportunity  to  answer  questions 
that  are  on  the  minds  of  the  Judges,  to  di- 
rect argument  to  difficult  and  perhaps  un- 
clear areas  that  he  hasn't  known  about,  and 
perhaps  this  Is  the  only  opportunity  he  has 
for  a  face-to-face  dialogue  and  confrontation 
with  the  Judges  who  are  going  to  decide  these 
cases ...."" 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Judges  were 
denying  oral  argument,  they  were  reducing 
the  niunber  of  cases  In  which  they  Issued 
signed  oplonions.  Per  curl&ms  became  a  fre- 
quent alternative,  and  in  addition,  thr  court 
promulgated  local  rule  21 »  which  provided. 
In  appropriate  cases,  for  a  "form  opinion" 
which.  In  effect,  was  no  opinion  at  all.  Tlie 
net  effect  was  to  run  the  risk  of  eroding  the 
confidence  of  the  litigants  that  at  least  one 
Judge  had  considered  his  case."  During  fiscal 
year  1974,  34.8  percent  of  the  Fifth  Circuit's 
cases  <»  were  decided  with  only  a  rule  31 
opinion  and  this  too  drew  crltlclem  from  the 
memb^^  of  the  bar: 

"I  am  unconcerned  how  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Local  Rule  21  is  explained,  evaluated,  parsed 
or  Justified.  It  bolls  down  In  any  event  to  the 
proposition  that  40  percent  of  its  civil  ap- 
peals shouldn't  have  been  taken  because  they 
are  either  frivolous  or  unworthy  of  full  ap- 
pellate consideration  and  are  to  receive  sum- 
mary disposal.  I  simply  am  not  i>ersuaded  the 
Rule  21  procedures  can  possibly  be  legiti- 
mated for  the  astoundlngly  large  total  of  40 
percent  of  the  court's  docket."  » 

The  members  of  the  Commission  were  per- 
suaded of  the  value  of  oral  argument  In  all 
but  limited  categories  of  oases.  They  con- 
cluded that  a  national  minimum  standard 
governing  the  right  to  be  heard  on  appeal  is 
appropriate."  This  would  serve  to  Increase  the 
percentage  of  cases  afforded  oral  argument  In 
the  Fifth  Circuit.  The  Commission  has  also 
recommended  "that  the  Federal  Rules  of  Ap- 
pellate Procedure  require  that  In  every  case 
there  be  some  record,  however  brief  and 
whatever  the  form,  of  the  reasoning  which 
Impelled  the  decision."  "  Chief  Judge  Brown 
has  testified  before  the  Commission  about 
the  extent  to  which  the  Fifth  Circuit  would 
be  bafiklogged  in  its  caseload  were  it  not  for 
its  summary  procedures."  By  recommending 
a  return  to  more  traditional  procedures,  the 
Commission  has  implicitly  recognized  that 
more  Judges  will  be  needed  In  all  circuits— 
certainly  In  the  Fifth  if  an  unconscionable 
delay  in  dispensing  Justice  is  to  be  avoided. 
C.  Creating  Additional  Judgeships: 
Problems  of  Managing  a  Large  Circuit 
In  recent  years  the  creation  of  still  mors 
Judgeships  has  not  been  viewed  as  a  desirable 
solution  for  the  problems  of  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit. The  active  Judges  of  the  circuit,  acting 
unanimously,  have  repeatedly  rejected  addi- 
tional Judgeships  as  a  remedy:  an  Increase 
beyond  15  would,  in  their  words,  "diminish 
the  quality  of  Justice"  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  court  as  an  institution."  Indeed,  a 
majority  of  the  active  Judges  of  the  circuit, 
in  their  Joint  statement  to  the  Commission, 
asserted  that  even  15  is  too  large  a  number 
of  Judges  for  maximum  efficiency." 

The  experience  of  the  Judges  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Illumines  the  problems  of  the  large 
circuit.  These  problems  arise  primarily  In 
three  areas:  the  coUeglallty  of  the  court,  the 
proliferation  of  Intracircuit  conflicts,  and  the 
administration  of  the  en  banc  court. 

One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  has 
described  the  coUeglallty  problem  succinctly: 
"A  court  that  Is  too  large  loses  the  eseen- 
tlal  sense  of  coUeglallty.  Like  any  other  group, 
as  It  grows  larger  it  tends  to  fragment  Into 
subgroups.  (The  Fifth  Circuit  Judges)  have 
not  fragmented,  in  fact  we  have  carefully 
avoided  it,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  our 
efforts  will  always  be  successful." 
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Judge  Irving  OMdberg  has  further  elabo- 
rated on  this  point: 

As  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  since  1966.  I  will  stand  on 
tbe  proposition  that  a  Court  at  Appeals 
composed  of  16  Judges,  residing  in  six  states 
and  12  cities,  cannot  be  effectively  adminis- 
tered without  many  burdensome  control 
mechanisms.  We  have  forms  to  the  right  of 
us,  forms  to  the  left  of  us.  and  always  In 
front  of  us.  Moreover,  the  mammoth  size  of 
the  court  and  the  concomitant  bureaucratic 
maze  interfere  with  what  I  consider  one  of 
the  prime  requisites  of  the  ideal  operation 
of  a  Court  of  Appeals — coUeglallty.  The  elec- 
tronic Inventions  of  our  time  are  not  siiffi- 
cient  to  penetrate  the  mountains  of  processed 
pulp  wood  and  reach  an  overly  large  number 
of  Judges  separated  by  vast  distances.  Thus, 
the  face-to-face  contact  and  the  consequently 
more  Intense  Intellectual  dialectic  arising 
from  a  proximate  coUeglallty  must  suffer." 

Moreover,  as  the  number  of  Judges  on  a 
court  increases,  the  niunber  of  possible  panel 
combinations  multiplies.  Simultaneously, 
"ja]8  a  court  grows  larger  the  proliferation 
of  views  and  of  shading  of  views  increases 
the  number  of  concurring  and  special  opin- 
ions. .  .  .""  It  becomes  more  difficult  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  decisions  of  the  other 
panels,™  and  circulation  of  opinions  prior  to 
release  is  "hardly  feasible."  "  As  a  resvdt,  in- 
tracircuit conflicts  multiply." 

At  the  same  time,  the  logistical  problems 
of  getting  15  Judges  together  to  decide  a  case 
en  banc  make  resolution  of  intracircuit  con- 
flict more  difficult.  In  discussing  the  "coet 
in  Judge  power  in  any  en  banc  determina- 
tion when  .  .  .  fifteen  Judges  sit  to  hear  oral 
argument  and  thereafter  participate  In  con- 
ference, to  decide  a  single  case,"  the  Com- 
mission stated: 

"A  court  of  fifteen  is  the  immediate  equiv- 
alent of  five  three-Judge  panels.  Not  only  Is 
the  conference  more  cumbersome  and  time- 
consuming,  but  the  process  itself  is  adversely 
affected:  a  convention  rather  than  a  court, 
a  legislative  committee  meeting  and  not  a 
Judicial  deliberation— these  are  the  pejora- 
tive characterizations  used  by  Judges. 

"To  this  must  be  added  the  logistical 
problems  of  assuring  the  presence  of  all  ac- 
tive Judges  of  the  court  at  a  single  place 
at  a  given  time,  the  cost  in  travel  time,  and 
the  Inefficiencies  resulting  from  scheduling 
difficulties,  whether  by  delay  of  the  en  banc 
proceedings  or  by  disruption  of  normal 
routines.™ 

Moreover,  the  decision  whether  a  particu- 
lar case  will  be  heard  en  banc  constitutes  an 
additional  burden  In  the  large  court.  Each 
of  15  Judges  must  give  a  case  sufficient  at- 
tention to  determine,  for  example,  whether 
an  Intracircuit  confi}ct  exists,  or  whether 
the  Issues  are  ripe  for  decision  by  the  cir- 
cuit as  a  whole.  There  Is,  in  addition,  an 
"(^posing  tension": 

"|T]he  risk  that  because  of  the  cumber- 
some mechanics  inherent  in  a  16-man 
court's  hearing  cases,  conferring  and  at- 
taoq>ting  to  agre*  on  tbe  language  at 
opinions.  Judges  will  shrink  from  invoking 
the  en  blanc  machinery  for  cases  that  truly 
deserve  the  consideration  of  the  entire 
court."  '♦ 

nz.   THX   COMMISSION'S  RXCOMMZNDATION8 

These,  then,  are  the  considerations  which 
led  the  Conunlssion  to  recommend  creation 
of  a  new  Judicial  circuit  from  within  the 
present  Fifth."  to  adhere  "without  reserva- 
tion" to  that  recommendation  when  It  filed 
its  final  report,"  and  to  recognize  the  crea- 
tion of  new  circuits  as  an  appropriate  solu- 
tion whenever  caseloads  exceed  the  capacity 
of  a  court  of  13.  14,  or  perhi^M  16  active 
Judges." 

Had  the  final  report  said  no  more,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  elaborate  on  Its  Im- 
Idlcatlons  with  respect  to  circuit  realign- 
ment. The  report,  however,  did  go  further. 
Hm  membera  of  the  oommiaslon  ncognlMd 


that  "ch^uit  realignment  is  not  a  solution 
which  can  be  adopted  automatically  wher- 
ever caseloads  grow.  New  courts  and  new 
circuits  bring  different  problems  in  their 
wake.  Undue  proliferation  of  circuits  In- 
creases the  potential  for  inter-clrc\ilt  con- 
flict even  though  it  enhances  unity  within 
each  circuit.  The  Fifth  and  Ninth  ClrctUts 
each  extends  over  a  geographical  area  so  vast 
that,  even  after  realignment,  the  territory 
covered  will  be  far  from  minuscule.  The  sit- 
uation would  be  quite  different  if  the  crea- 
tion of  additional  circuits  should  lead  for 
example,  to  a  United  States  Coxui;  of  Appeals 
for  the  southern  tip  of  Manhattan."" 

The  Commission,  therefore,  concluded 
that  It  would  be  remiss  If  it  did  not  develop 
some  means  of  managing  the  large  circuit. 
After  all.  as  the  Commission  Itself  recog- 
nized, the  "heart  of  [Its]  proposal  is  the 
creation  of  additional  Judgeships  to  meet 
developing  needs.""  It  would  hardly  do  to 
insist  on  procedures  which  require  addi- 
tional Judges,  to  reject  specialized  courts, 
to  point  to  the  limited  availability  of  re- 
alignment as  a  practical  solution,  and  to 
make  no  provision  for  accommodating  the 
additional  Judgeships  which  were  almost 
certain  to  be  needed.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mission designed  a  mechanism  which  would 
at  least  serve  to  make  management  of  the 
large  circuit  feasible  and  practicable.  The 
mechanism  was  designed  primarily  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  en  banc  court 
where  the  number  of  Judgeships  had  grown 
too  large.  Specifically,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  "participation  in  en  banc 
hearings  and  determinations  be  limited  to 
nine  Judges:  the  chief  Judge  and  the  eight 
other  active  Judges  of  the  circiUt  who  are 
senior  In  commission  but  not  eligible  for 
senior  status."" 

There  are  obvious  disadvantages  to  any 
mechanism  which  vests  control  of  the  law 
of  the  circuit  in  less  than  the  full  com- 
plement of  active  Judges.  To  deny  any  Judge 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  an  en  banc 
decision  Is  not  a  happy  circumstance. 
Moreover,  the  larger  the  court,  the  greater 
the  risk  that  the  law  of  the  chrcuit  wlU  re- 
flect the  views  of  a  minority  of  the  court. 
The  Commission  was  mindful  of  these  risks, 
but  preferred  them  to  other  more  serious 
disadvantages  inherent  In  each  of  the  avail- 
able alternatives. 

There  was,  however,  one  important  limi- 
tation built  into  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation: the  proposed  method  of  selec- 
tion of  the  Judges  who  would  sit  on  the  en 
banc  court  was  to  apply  only  so  long  as  the 
en  banc  court  Itself  did  not  constitute  a  mi- 
nority of  the  full  court.  Should  that  eventu- 
ality occur,  it  would  be  for  the  Congress  to 
reconsider  the  method  of  selection  of  the 
Judges  empowered  to  sit  en  banc  in  the 
light  of  experience.  In  one  sense,  this  pro- 
vision nuty  be  viewed  as  a  minor  detail.  In 
another  sense,  however,  it  reveals  the  deep 
concern  of  the  Conunlssion  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  excessively  large  circuit,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  mechanism  for  its  administra- 
tion. The  language  of  the  fljial  report  is 
instructive: 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  federal 
appellate  court  so  lairge  that  the  nine  who 
would  sit  en  banc  would  constitute  a  mi- 
nority of  the  f\ill  court.  With  circuit  re- 
alignment, the  probabUlty  of  a  court  so  large 
would  be  remote  and  certainly  the  many  dis- 
advantages of  such  a  tribunal  make  It  clear 
that  this  is  an  eventuaUty  to  be  avoided. 
Should  this  eventuality  occur,  it  would  only 
be  after  a  period  of  experience  with  the  lim- 
ited en  banc  and  with  whatever  method  of 
selection  Is  authorized  by  the  Congress.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  Congress  recon- 
sider the  method  of  selection  of  the  nine 
Judges  who  constitute  the  en  banc  court, 
when  the  nine  no  longer  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court.  (Until  this  point  Is 
reached,  the  proposal  put  forth  by  the  Com- 


mission should  achieve  the  advantages  of 
rotation,  neither  too  rapid  for  stability  nor 
too  long  delayed  to  allow  for  change '." 

It  must  be  clear  that,  in  view  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  limited  en  banc  cannot  be 
viewed  as  a  preferable  alternative  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  court  from  within  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  of  the  present  Fifth 
Circuit.  A  limited  en  banc  of  nine  would, 
under  the  bill  now  pending  In  the  Senate, 
already  represent  substantially  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  full  court.*  Nor  would  the 
limited  en  banc  deal  with  such  issues  as 
assuring  the  coUeglallty  of  the  court,  the 
efficiency  of  the  circuit  council,  and  the 
avoidance  of  Intracircuit  conflict.  It  does 
not,  and  cannot,  minimize  the  burdens  of 
having  23  Judges  participate  In  the  decision 
of  whether  a  specific  case  will  be  heard  en 
banc.  In  short,  nothing  in  the  Commission's 
final  report  provides  any  basis  for  conclud- 
ing that  realignment  of  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
or  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  Ninth  Circuit," 
can  be  avoided  or  should  be  postponed. 

CONCLUSION 

The  problems  of  the  courts  of  appeals  are 
too  serious  and  too  complex  to  be  expected 
to  yield  to  a  single  solution,  no  matter  how 
creative  and  innovative.  Many  improvements 
will  be  needed  to  assure  the  ability  of  these 
courts  to  cope  with  their  caseloads  without 
sacrifice  of  the  Integrity  of  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess, particularly  in  the  face  of  increasing 
demands. 

Reform  of  the  law  governing  the  basic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  district  court  is 
long  overdue. 

There  may  be  means  of  Increasing  Judicial 
productivity,  not  in  an  absolute  sense, 
but  rather  by  way  of  compensating  for  losses 
to  be  anticipated  by  affording  oral  argument 
in  a  greater  number  of  cases  and  reaacwied 
decisions  in  all."  For  example,  to  the  extent 
that  added  staff,  whether  assigned  to  Indi- 
vidual Judges  or  to  the  court  as  a  whole,  can 
serve  this  purpose,  the  necessary  fimds 
should  be  provided  by  Congress. 

New  Judgeships  should  be  created  when- 
ever caseloads  reqiilre.  As  a  result,  even  with 
circuit  realignment,  there  may  soon  be  need 
for  a  limited  va  banc,  at  least  in  one  of  the 
two  resulting  courts,"  and  Congress  should 
act  promptly  to  implement  the  Commission's 
proposal. 

In  substance,  we  have  before  us  an  arsenal 
of  remedies,  each  appropriate  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances, each  with  anticipated  beneflta 
and  none  without  potential  disadvantages. 
No  one  al(»ie  will  suffice  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  a  circuit  as  large  and  as  biuxlened 
as  the  Fifth.  Creation  of  a  new  court  Is  one 
of  these  remedies.  It  should  not  be  postponed 
simply  because  other  remedies  may  also  be 
needed.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  circuit  as  heter- 
ogeneous as  the  Fifth,  with  so  large  a  geo- 
graphic spread  and  so  heavy  a  caseload,  cir- 
cuit realignment  must  be  considered  a  nec- 
essary first  step  to  assure  its  continued  coo- 
trt button  to  the  well-being  of  "our  federal- 
Ism"  in  contemporary  society. 

rOOTNOTSS 

1 S.  739, 94th  Cong.,  ad  Sees.  ( 1975) .  The  bill 
presently  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Oonunittee  would  create  two  in- 
dependent divisions  in  the  Fifth  Circuit:  an 
Eastern  Division  composed  of  Alabama.  Flor- 
ida, Georgia.  Mississippi,  and  the  Canal  Zone; 
and  a  Western  Division  composed  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas.  Each  Independent  division 
would  have  its  own  chief  Judge,  Its  own  Ju- 
dicial council,  and  its  own  circuit  executive. 
Regarding  the  Fifth  Circuit,  the  major  dif- 
ference between  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  (see  note  3)  and  this  bill  is  that 
the  chief  Judge  who  is  senior  In  service  Is 
empowered  to  make  Interdlvlslonal  assign- 
ment without  seeking  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  JusUoe.  In  addition,  the  annual  Judicial 
conference  "may  be  held  Jointly  by  the  dlvl- 
alona." 

*  5e«  Hruaka,  The  Commission  on  ReviHon 
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of  fHt  redtral  Court  AfpellaU  System:  A 
LtfftaUMve  Biatom.  1974  Aus.  St.  LJ.  879, 


•  Th*  Commlaalon  wm  created  punuant  to 
Act  of  Oct.  13,  1972,  Pub.  L.  No.  93-489.  80 
Btet.  807,  <u  amended,  Act  of  Sept.  19,  1974, 
Pab.  L.  No.  9»-4aO.  if  8,  7,  88  SUt.  1163.  The 
1973  act  \»  reproduced  In  28  UjB.O.  f  41  (Supp. 
nz,  1973)  For  a  dataUed  laslalaUTe  bUtory  of 
tba  creation  of  tba  Comminlon,  aee  Hruaka, 
•upra  note  3. 

Tba  Commlaalon  in  Ita  lint  report  recom- 
■niulad  tba  creation  of  an  additional  clrciilt 
m  tba  area  of  tba  preaent  Fifth.  ConunliisloD 
CO  BavlBloa  of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate 
Syatem,  The  Oeograpbleal  Boundaries  of  the 
Several  Judicial  Circuits:  Becommendationa 
for  Change  (1973)  [hereinafter  dted  aa  Oeo- 
graphtcal  Boundarlea| . 

Thereafter,  propoeala  were  developed  In 
the  Congreaa  for  creating  independent  divi- 
■lona.  In  testimony  on  8.  739,  which  em- 
bodied this  propoaal.  Senator  Roman  L. 
Hruaka  stated  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
anlsslon  had  been  "persuaded  that  8.  739 
Mtlatactorily  achieves  the  objectives  sought 
by  the  CommlMlon  in  its  report  on  reallgn- 
mMit  and  [they]  state  unequivocally  that  it 
Is  far  preferable  to  doing  nothing."  State- 
mant  of  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruaka,  Chairman, 
on  behalf  of  the  Commlaalon  on  Revision  of 
tba  Federal  Court  Appellate  System  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Judicial  Improvements  of 
the  VS.  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
1-3  (March  1976). 

*HeoTinga  on  H.R.  7378  Before  Subcomm. 
No.  5  of  the  House  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary, 
93d  Cong.,  3d  Sees.  63  (1971). 
*  See  note  19  infra. 

•In  fiscal  year  1980,  a  total  of  3.899  ap- 
peals were  fUed  In  the  11  circuits;  by  1973, 
tba  year  preceding  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mlaalon. the  total  more  than  tripled  to 
14.636;  in  the  last  complete  fiscal  year  for 
which  data  is  available,  the  total  filings  have 
grown  to  10.435.  EHrector  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts.  Man- 
agement Statistics  for  the  United  States 
Courts  1974.  at  13  (1974)  (hereinafter  cited 
aa  Court  Management  Statistics). 

'H.  Friendly.  Federal  Jurisdiction:  A  Oen- 
eral  View  31  (1973);  Wright,  The  Overloaded 
Fifth  Circuit:  A  Crisit  in  Judicial  AdminU- 
tration,  43  Texas  L.  Rev.  949,  976  (1064). 
See  Burdlck,  Federal  Courts  of  Appeals: 
Hadical  Surgery  or  Conservative  Care,  60  Ky. 
LJ.  807  (1973)  ("The  Federal  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals are  afflicted  with  an  Illness.  While  it  is 
not  malignant,  there  is  a  potential  prognosis 
<rf  chronic  incapacity  or  partial  paralysis."); 
Haynaworth,  Improving  the  Handling  of 
Oriminca  Cases  in  the  Federal  Appellate  Sys- 
tem, 69  Cornell  L.  Rev.  897.  616  (1974) 
("[T|he  continuing  health  of  the  federal 
Judicial  system  is  in  grave  and  Immediate 
danger.") . 

•ThU  Is  the  language  of  the  statute.  Act 
trf  Oct.  13,  1973,  Pub.  L.  No.  93-489,  11(b), 
80  Stat.  807,  quoted  in  Geographical  Bound- 
aries, supra  note  3,  at  6. 

•  The  four  appointed  from  the  Senate  who 
swved  through  the  filing  of  the  first  report 
w»re:  Senator  Quentln  N.  Bxirdlck  (D.-N.D.), 
Benatcw  Edward  J.  Qumey  (B.-FIa.),  Sena- 
tor Roman  L.  Rruska  (R.-Neb.) ,  and  Senator 
JtOxn  L.  MoOIaUan  (D.-Ait.).  In  Jan.  1974 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong  (B.-Hawall)  replaced 
Senator  Chmwy. 

"The  four  apixjlnted  from  the  House  are- 
Congreaman  Jack  Brocfts  (D.-Tex),  Con- 
greamnan  Walter  Flowers  (D.-Ala),  Oon- 
gwwaman  Bdward  Hutchlnaon  (R.-Mloh  ), 
and  Oongreaaman  Ohartea  B.   W^glns    (R.- 

"TTie  four  appointed  by  the  Preeldent 
are:  Honorable  Emanuel  Oeller.  former 
Chairman  of  tba  Bouae  Judiciary  Ckwmnlt- 
taa  (D.-N.Y),  Dean  Roger  o  Cramton  of 
»•  Oornell  Law  Boho(H.  Fnuida  R.  Klrk- 
n*ni.  laq..  at  the  San  Franciao0  Bar.  and 


^udga  Alfred  "^Sulmonettl  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Oregon.\ 

"The  four  app<Mnted  by  the  Chleif  Jus- 
tice are:  Judge  J.  fedward  Lumbard  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
Judge  Roger  Robb  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  Bernard 
O.  Segal,  Esq..  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  and 
Professor  Herbert  Wechaler  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Law. 

"  Act  of  Oct.  13,  1973,  P\*b.  L.  No.  93-489. 
I  l(a),80  8tot.  807. 
'*Id.  f  6(1),  86  Stat.  808. 
"Id.  I  Kb),  86Stet.  807. 
"  Act  of  Sept.  19,  1974,  Pub.  L.  No.  9a-430, 
86  SUt.  1153,  aTnending  Act  of  Oct.  13,  1972, 
Pub  L.  93-489,  !  6(2),  86  Stat.  808. 

"  Oeographlcal  Boimdarles,  supra  note  3. 
at  8,  13. 
"/d.  at  6. 

'•Commlsaion  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System,  Structure  and  In- 
ternal Procedures:  Rec<Mnmendatlona  for 
Change  (1975)  [hereafter  cited  as  Structure 
and  Internal  Procedures ) . 

»*/d.  at  59.  The  "later  statement"  referred 
to  in  the  text  is  that  of  Senator  Roman 
L.  Hruska,  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court 
Appellate  System  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Judicial  Improvements  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  (March  1976), 
quoted  in  note  3  supra. 

"  Oeographlcal  Boundaries,  supra  note  3. 
at  4. 

IRJeallgnment  is  a  necessary  first  step  in 
the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Circuits,  not  only  to 
afford  relief  to  the  pressing  problems  of  the 
present,  but  also  to  provide  a  firm  base  on 
which  to  build  more  enduring  reforms. 

"The  Fifth  Circuit  was  the  first  to  have 
more  than  nine  active  Judges,  it  has  the 
largest  complement  of  active  Judges  of  the 
circuits,  and  it  has  the  largest  caseload  of 
any  circuit.  Thus,  it  has  the  most  experience 
with  the  problems  of  the  large  circuit. 

Our  decision  to  focus  on  the  Fifth  Circuit 
is  not  to  be  read  as  minimizing  the  need  for 
realignment  of  the  Ninth  Circuit.  See  note 
30  infra. 

*•  Court  Management  Statistics,  supra  note 
6,  at  6.  13.  The  statistics  cited  in  this  article 
focus  on  raw  filings,  rather  than  termina- 
tions. It  has  been  suggested  that  termina- 
tions after  hearing  or  submission  Is  a  more 
accurate  reflection  of  Judicial  workload  be- 
cause many  appeals  "wash  out"  without  Ju- 
dicial intervention.  Such  use,  however,  is  not 
free  of  difficulties.  First,  cases  categorized  as 
terminated  without  hearing  or  submission 
Include  some  decided  with  a  per  curiam  or 
memorandum  opinion;  clearly,  these  have  re- 
quired JudlcUl  attention.  Second,  these  fig- 
ures Include  cases  consolidated  for  hearing 
or  submission,  which  often  may  require  more 
Judicial  time  and  effort  than  a  simple  two- 
party  case.  For  a  more  extended  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  measuring  Judicial  workload, 
see  "Structure  and  Internal  Procedures,  supra 
note  19,  Appendix  C,  at  A-169-71. 

•*  Court  Management  Statistics,  supra  note 
6,  at  6,  18. 

"  1973  Hearings  Before  the  CommUsion  on 
Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate  Sys- 
tem 304   (1976)    [hereinafter  cited  as  Com- 
mission Hearings].  After  the  sentence  quoted 
In  the  text,  the  Judges  added:  "This  state- 
ment applied  both  to  geographical  area  and 
the  numl>er  of  fudges  serving  the  court  " 
(emphasis  In  original)  This  Joint  statement 
was  submitted  to  the  Commlaalon  by  Hon 
Orlffln   B.    BeU.   Hon.    Charles   Clark.   Hon 
James  P.  Coleman.  Hon.  David  W.  Dyer  Hon 
Walter  P.  Oewln.  Hon.  John  C.  Oodbold"  Hon" 
Lewla  B.  Morgan,  and  Hon.  Byran  Simpson. 

■See  id.  at  448  (testimony  of  James  Mc- 
Lean, Eaq.,  Prealdent,  Jacksonville  Bar  Amo- 
cUtlon),  633  (exhibit  submitted  by  Hon 
John  B.  Brown) , 

"In  final  yaar  1874.  oral  argumant  waa 
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denied  In  64.9  percent  of  the  disposed  caaea. 
This  represents  a  decline  from  fiscal  year 
1973.  when  oral  argument  was  denied  in  69.1 
percent  of  the  disposed  cases.  Clerk  Annual 
Report,  Fifth  Circuit,  Fiscal  Tear  1974.  at  U 
(1974). 

"Commission  Hearings,  supra  note  25,  at 
416  (testim^by  of  Hon.  Charles  Clark).' Of 
course,  the  Judges  do  confer  extensively  by 
telephone.  Id.  (testimony  of  Hon.  Walter  P 
Oewln). 

»  See  text  accompanying  notes  50  throiutj 
64,  infra. 

"The  Ninth  Circuit  covers  a  geographical 
area  even  larger  than  the  Fifth,  extending 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Mexican  border, 
and  includlnug  Idaho  and  Montana  as  well 
as  Hawaii  and  Ouam.  The  Ninth  Circuit  also 
has  a  large  caseload,  with  more  filings  than 
any  other  circuit  but  the  Fifth — ^3,697  In  fis- 
cal year  1974.  Coiui;  Management  Statistics, 
supro  note  6,  at  12.  Utlgants  in  the  circuit 
have  experienced  delays  of  2  years  or  more 
on  the  appellate  level  alone.  As  of  July  30, 
1974,  there  were  pendmg  in  that  court  2,35(1 
appeals,  or  181  per  Judgeship.  Id. 

"  See  Commission  Hearings,  supra  note  36, 
at  396  (Jomt  statement) . 
'*See  Wright,  supra  note  7,  at  968. 
"There  are,  of  course,  other  sources  of 
Judicial  business  for  the  courts  of  appeals. 
In  fiscal  year  1974.  for  example.  2.206  of  the 
16,436  cases  In  the  courts  of  appeals  came 
from  administrative  boards  and  commissions. 
However,  the  bulk  of  the  work  (13,812  cases) 
came  from  the  district  courts.  See  Annual 
Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Administration 
of  the  U.S.  Coxirta,  Table  B3  (1974) . 

On  the  significance  of  changing  rates  of 
appeal  as  a  variable,  see  Goldman,  Federal 
District  Courts  and  the  Appellate  Crisis,  67 
Judicature  211,  313-13  (1973) . 

»•  Friendly,  Averting  the  Flood  by  Lessening 
the  Flow.  69  Cornell  L.  Rev.  634  (1974). 

"H.  FUTDnLT,  supra  note  7.  at  4,  quoting 
Hart,  The  Relations  Between  State  and 
Federal  Law.  54  Colum.  L.  Rev.  489,  641 
(1964): 

In  a  paper  given  at  a  Conference  on  Fed- 
eralism held  [at  Columbia  University]  on  the 
occasion  of  its  bicentennial  in  1954.  .  .  .  Pro- 
fessor Henry  M.  Hart.  Jr.,  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  .  .  .  said  that  "(t)he  time  has  long 
been  overdue  for  a  full-dress  re-examination 
by  the  Congress  of  the  use  to  which  these 
[federal]  courts  are  being  put."  It  is  now 
overdue  by  nearly  twenty  years  more. 

"Letter  from  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  to  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska,  May  29, 
1975,  at  6,  in  Structiure  and  Internal  Proce- 
dures, supra  note  19,  at  A-177. 

"  See,  e.g.,  American  Law  Institute.  Study 
of  the  Division  of  Jurisdiction  Between  State 
and  Federal  Courts  (1969);  H.  Friendly, 
supra  note  7.  at  139-52.  This  theme  was 
sounded  repeatedly  throughout  the  course 
of  the  Commission's  hearings.  See.  e.g..  note 
38  infra.  But  see  Moore  &  Weckstein,  Diversi^ 
Jurisdiction:  Past.  Present,  and  Future,  43 
Texas  L.  Rev.  1  (1964) .  For  a  review  of  opin- 
ions to  the  area,  see  H.  Hart  &  H.  Wechaler, 
The  Federal  Courts  and  the  Federal  System 
1058   (3d  ed.  1973). 

■See,  e.g..  Commission  Hearings,  supra 
note  36.  at  363  (statement  of  Hon.  John 
Minor  Wisdom) ;  statement  of  Hon.  Ruggero 
J.  Aldlaert  to  the  Commission  on  Revision 
of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate  System,  at 
3-6.  AprU  15.  1976  (statement  Joined  by  Hon. 
Francis  L.  Van  Dusen,  Hon.  John  L.  Oib- 
bona.  Hon.  Max  Roeenn,  Hon.  James  Himter 
m,  Hon.  Joaeph  F.  Welaa,  Jr..  and  Hon.  Leon- 
ard I.  Garth). 

■Diversity  Jurladlctlon  comprised  only 
9.39  percent  of  the  caseload  of  the  courts  of 
appeals  In  fiscal  year  1974.  Thla  may  be  con- 
trasted with  fiscal  year  1988  when  14.04  par- 
cant  of  the  total  flllnga  were  diversity  caaea. 
WhUa  flllnga  tnoraaaed  about  143  percent 
from  1905  to  1974.  the  number  of  dlvaralty 
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cases  in  the  courts  of  appeals  has  Increased 
only  61  percent.  See  Annual  Report  of  the 
Director  of  the  AdmlnistraUve  Office  of  the 
JJJB.  Courts,  Tables  Bl   (1974),  B7   (1965). 

In  the  Fifth  Circuit  diversity  cases  now 
constitute  only  11.9  percent  of  the  caseload, 
although  only  9  years  ago  they  constituted 
16.8  percent  of  the  total  docket.  Id.  Diversity 
cases  do,  however,  constitute  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  district  court  caseload.  Id. 
Table  C2  (1974). 

"For  example.  Judge  Henry  Friendly  rec- 
ommended that  Federal  Employers'  LlablUty 
Act  cases  and  marine  personal  InJiUTr  cases 
be  removed  from  the  federal  courts.  H. 
FaiENDLT.  supra  note  7,  at  139-33. 

"Conference  Report  to  accompany  HJl. 
7378,  HJl.  Rep.  No.  292-457,  92d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  5  (1973). 

"id. 

"  Bills  which  would  abolish  or  sharply  cur- 
tall  diversity  Jurisdiction  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  political  controversy  since  the  1930's 
when  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  twice 
reported  such  bUls.  See  S.  Rep.  No.  530,  73d 
Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1933);  S.  Rep.  No,  691,  7l8t 
(3ong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1933).  SlmUar  legislation 
has  been  repeatedly  introduced  in  the  inter- 
vening years,  most  recently  In  the  93d  Con- 
gress. S.  1876,  93d  Cong.,  let  Sess.  (1973).  H. 
Hart  &  H.  Wechsler,  swpro  note  37,  at  1053- 
69. 

«  See  note  40  supra. 

"Yet  another  method  of  reducing  the 
caseload  of  the  courts  of  appeals  deserves 
consideration.  Instead  of  excluding  cases 
from  the  federal  Judicial  system,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  siphon  off  various  categories  of  ap- 
peals from  the  regional  coxirts  to  specialized 
tribunals.  Th\is,  for  example,  there  have  been 
serious  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  Court 
of  Tax  Appeals,  for  centralizing  appellate 
review  of  all  patent  cases  In  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  tribunal  to  dispose  of  some  or  all 
classes  of  cases  decided  initially  by  the  vari- 
ous administrative  agencies.  An  extensive 
literature  on  the  subject  has  developed  over 
the  past  quarter  century  and  shows  no  signs 
of  abating.  E.g.,  H.  Friendly,  supra  note  7, 
at  153-71. 

The  Commission  has  rejected  thla  ap- 
proach, ^t  "concluded  that,  on  balance, 
specialized  courts  would  not  be  a  desirable 
solution  either  to  the  problems  of  the  na- 
tional law  or  ...  to  the  problems  of  regional 
cotirt  caseloads."  Structure  and  Internal 
Procedures,  supra  note  10,  at  28. 

In  considering  the  problems  of  accommo- 
dating mounting  caseloads,  the  members  of 
the  Commission  considered  It  especially  slg- 
nlflcant  that  -.^ 

[l]f  the  Commission  ^^^  to  reconunend, 
and  the  Congress  to  approve  a  Court  of  Ad- 
ministrative Appeals  or  a  Court  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals for  relief  of  the  regional  courts  of  ap- 
peals, cases  from  all  over  the  country  would 
be  diverted  there  Immediately,  including 
eases  from  the  three-Judge  First  Circuit  as 
well  as  from  the  Second,  Fifth  and  Ninth, 
regardless  of  the  relative  needs  or  capacities 
of  those  several  courts. 

Id.  at  56. 

"One  of  the  methods  of  Improving  Judi- 
cial efficiency,  which  Involves  some  Increased 
expense.  Is  the  use  of  a  central  staff.  Al- 
though aware  of  the  risks  of  undue  delega- 
tion of  Judicial  authority  Inherent  In  the 
nae  of  such  staffs,  the  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended the  "development  and  optimal 
utilization  of  central  staffs  by  the  courts  of 
appeals,"  confident  there  Is  a  gain  to  be 
realized.  Structure  and  Internal  Procedures, 
«*pra  note  10,  at  64.  See  generally  D.  Meador, 
Appellate  Courts:  Staff  and  Process  In  the 
Crisis  of  Volume  (1974) . 

"Wright,  supra  note  7,  at  963.  In  thU  arti- 
cle. Professor  Wright  rejected  circ\ilt  realign- 
ment aa  the  aolutlon  for  the  problems  of  the 
Rfth  Circuit  in  the  mid-aixties.  He  felt 
M  that  time  it  would  be  preferable  to  create 


additional  Judgeships  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
which  then  had  only  nine  authorized  Judge- 
ships, and  to  experiment  with  a  court  of 
fifteen: 

[I]t  will  be  possible  to  see  what  happens 
when  a  court  of  appeals  has  more  than  fif- 
teen Judges.  If  such  a  court  is  too  unwieldy. 
If  It  shows  Inefficiency  or  disTinlty,  then  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  create  the  Eleventh 
Circuit. 

Id.  at  978.  Wright's  suggestion  was 
adopted.  Of  course,  even  the  additional 
Judgeships  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Fifth  Circuit's  caseload 
without  a  great  Increase  In  Judicial  produc- 
tivity. See  note  40  infra. 

«  Wright,  swpro  note  7,  at  963. 

<*By  fiscal  year  1074,  terminations  per 
Judgeship  had  Increased  to  181.  Court  Man- 
agement Statistics,  supra  note  6,  at  5.  While 
the  contribution  of  senior  and  visiting  Judges 
should  not  be  underestimated,  this  dramatic 
increase  in  productivity  in  due  in  largest 
measure  to  the  innovations  in  procedure  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Fifty  Circuit.  See  text  ac- 
companjrlng  notes  51  &  52  infra. 

'■^  This  view  was  expressed  In  a  written 
statement  submitted  by  the  State  Bar  of 
Georgia  to  the  Conunlsslon: 

The  court  has  done  an  excellent  Job  In 
endeavoring  to  deal  with  the  excessive  vol- 
ume of  work  now  placed  upon  it.  In  Its  val- 
iant effort  to  accomplish  this,  however.  It 
has  had  to  resort  to  procedxires  under  which 
many  of  its  cases  are  disposed  of  without 
argument  or  with  very  limited  argument  and 
under  which  many  cases  are  disposed  of  by 
order-tjrpe  opinions.  These  procedures,  while 
no  doubt  useful  when  applied  with  careful 
restraint,  have  had  to  be  utilized  to  an  ex- 
tent which  has  created  a  considerable  mea- 
sure of  concern  and  dissatisfaction  among 
the  lawyers  practicing  before  the  cotu^. 
Commission  Hearings,  supra  note  25,  at  660 
(statement  of  the  State  Bar  of  Georgia) . 

^'  Id.  at  319-20  (statement  of  Samuel 
Gainsburgh,  Esq.)  . 

"  Id.  at  316. 

'Clerk's  Annual  Report,  supra  note  37, 
at  12.  Only  7.6  percent  of  the  cases  received 
the  full  30  minutes  of  oral  argument  per 
side  recognized  as  the  norm  by  rule  43(b) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure. 

»*A  survey  of  lawyers  of  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  for  Social  Science 
Research,  commissioned  by  the  Federal  Judl-, 
clal  Center,  reported  only  40  percent  of  the 
lawyers  surveyed  considered  avoiding  ex- 
treme delay  an  acceptable  reason  for  denial 
of  oral  argument.  Nevertheless.  84  percent  of 
those  same  attorneys  believe  there  are  situa- 
tions when  the  denial  of  oral  argument  would 
be  acceptable,  for  example,  when  the  ap- 
peal borders  on  frivolity  as  determined  by 
the  court  (89  percent)  or  when  the  Issues 
are  clear  and  can  be  decided  by  reference 
to  precedent  (72  percent).  Moreover.  52  per- 
cent of  these  Fifth  Circuit  attorneys  felt  that 
"when  a  litigant  is  denied  the  right  to  have 
his  lawyer  argue  his  appeal,  the  litigant  will 
feel  that  he  has  not  had  his  day  in  court." 
T.  Drury.  L.  Goodman  Sc  W.  Stevenson.  At- 
torney Attitudes  Toward  Limitation  of  Oral 
Argument  and  Written  Opinion  in  Three  U.S. 
Courts  of  Appeals  19,  20,  38  (1974)  [herein- 
after cited  as  Attorney  Attitudes]. 

"•Commission  Hearings,  supra  note  25,  at 
332  (statement  of  Cicero  Sessions.  Esq.).  To 
similar  effect  is  the  statement  of  Judge  Grif- 
fin Bell  that  oral  argument  la  being  denied 
in  about  10  percent  too  many  cases.  Id.  at 
486. 

"Id  at  511  (statement  of  Hon.  John  R. 
Brown). 

"Id.  at  376  (testimony  of  M.  Roland  Nach- 
man.  Esq.,  then  President  of  the  Alabama  Bar 
Association) .  Similar  thoughts  were  expressed 
by  Samuel  C.  Gainsburgh,  Esq.,  when  he 
testified  before  the  Commission : 

I  think  that  the  lawyers,  trial  advocates,  if 
I  may  presume  to  use  that  word,  are  accus- 


tomed to  bemg  able  to  appear  and  explain 
and  to  answer  questions,  and  to  feel  that 
after  they  do  this,  even  tf  they  haven't  been 
such  good  readers,  that  It  adds  another  di- 
mension to  the  affairs  of  the  client. 

And  I  think  they  are  resentful  of  the  fact 
that  screening  and  summary  procedures,  they 
feel,  deprives  their  profession  of  one  dimen- 
sion which  Is  the  opportunity  to  discourse 
with  the  coiut,  and  to  argue  and  discuss  with 
the  court,  or  share  ideas,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it;  and  also  the  knowledge  that 
after  having  done  so,  the  members,  the  decid- 
ing members  of  that  court,  the  three  Judges 
who  have  that  case.  Who  have  beard  the 
argument,  are  going  to  sit  down  In  the  room 
somewhere  and  eyeball  one  another,  and  look 
at  each  other,  and  talk  about  their  client's 
case. 

I  think  that  is  why  the  lawyers  are  uneasy 
about  the  screening  procedures. 
Id.  at  333. 

The  survey  described  above  reports  that  94 
percent  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  lawyers  surveyed 
agreed  that  "(ojral  argument  permits  the 
attorney  to  address  himself  to  those  issues 
which  the  Judges  believe  are  crucial  to  the 
case,"  and  90  percent  agreed  that  "[b|y  ask- 
ing questions  of  counsel,  the  Judges  are  bet- 
ter able  to  avoid  erroneous  interpretations  ot 
the  facts  or  Issues  in  the  case."  Attorney 
Attitudes,  supra  note  54,  at  38  (Table  26). 
»The  Fifth  Circuit's  rule  31  provides: 
When  the  court  determines  that  any  one 
or  more  of  the  following  circ\imstances  exists 
and  is  dispositive  of  a  matter  submitted  to 
the  court  for  decision:  (1)  that  a  Judgment 
of  the  district  court  Is  based  on  findings  of 
fact  which  are  not  clearly  erroneous;  (3) 
that  the  evidence  in  support  of  a  Jury  verdict 
is  not  insufficient;  (3)  that  the  order  of  an 
administrative  agency  is  suppKjrted  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  as  a  whole; 
(4)  that  no  error  of  law  appears;  and  the 
court  also  determines  that  an  (pinion  would* 
have  no  precedential  value,  the  Judgment  or 
order  may  be  affirmed  or  enforced  without 
opinion. 

In  such  case,  the  court  may  in  its  discre- 
tion enter  either  of  the  following  orders: 
"Affirmed.  See  Local  Rule  31"  or  "Enforced. 
See  Local  Rule  21 ." 

»  The  Buirvey  of  Fifth  Circuit  attorneys  de- 
scribed above  shows  that  76  percent  of  the 
respondents  agreed  that  "[1  Issuance  of  a 
reasoned  disposition  assures  the  litigants  that 
the  attention  of  at  least  one  Judge  was  given 
to  the  case."  Attorney  Attitudes,  supra  note 
54,  at  45  (Table  27). 

It  is  interesting  that  70  percent  of  the 
lawyers  who  responded  to  the  sur%-ey  in  the 
Fifth  Circuit  agreed  «ith  the  statement  that 
"[t]he  due  process  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  held  to  require  courts  of  ^- 
peals  to  write  at  least  a  brief  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  their  decisions."  Id.  at  43 
(Table  38). 

**  Clerk's  Annual  Report,  supra  note  27,  at 
7.  In  addition,  31.3  percent  of  the  cases  wera 
decided  with  per  curiam  opinions,  while  only 
33.8  percent  of  the  cases  were  decided  with 
signed  opinions.  Id. 

It  should  be  noted  that  41.3  percent  of  the 
cases  which  were  decided  without  oral  argu- 
ment also  received  a  rule  31  opinion.  Id.  at  8. 
That  is,  33  percent  of  the  cases  were  decided 
with  a  rule  31  opinion  after  the  denial  ot 
oral  argument. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  rule  31 
opinions  mclude  citation  to  relevant  govern- 
ing authority. 

•*  Commission  Hearings,  supra  note  36.  at 
331  (statement  of  Cicero  Sessions,  Esq.). 

■'The  Commission  has  recommended  tae 
following  minimum  national  standard  aa 
appropriate  for  Inclusion  in  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Appellate  Procedure : 

(1)  In  any  appeal  in  a  civil  or  criminal 
case,  the  appellant  ahould  be  entitled  aa  a 
matter  of  right  to  preaent  oral  argument,  un- 
less: 

(a)  the  appeal  is  frivolous; 
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(b)  tbe  (UsposltlTe  lasue  or  set  of  lames 
has  been  recency  authoritatively  decided; 
or 

(c)  tbe  XactB  are  simple,  tbe  determination 
of  tbe  appealc  reeta  on  tbe  application  of 
settled  rules  of  law,  and  no  useful  purpose 
could  be  served  by  oral  argument. 

(2)  Oral  argument  U  appropriately  sbort- 
ened  In  cases  In  wblcb  tbe  dispositive  points 
can  be  adequately  presented  In  less  tban 
the  usual  time  allowable. 

SraucToxAL  axo  iNTKaNAL  PaocxDUEES,  su- 
pra note  19.  at  48. 
"/d.atSO. 

**  Chief  Judge  John  Brown  explained  that 
had  oral  argument  been  granted  in  all  of  tbe 
cSfMS  In  fiscal  year  1973,  "It  would  have  taken 
19  weeks  of  sittings  for  each  of  our  fifteen 
judges."   He   continued: 

Now,  If  you  could  sit  ten  weeks.  It  would 
take  132  visiting  Judges,  and  you  couldn't 
get  that.  ...  If  30  visiting  Judges  could  be 
obtained,  we  would  have  a  backlog  of  680. 
and  If  not  getting  those,  a  backlog  of  880. 

Now,  the  significance  of  that  Is  thbt  any 
backlog  Is  automatically  carried  forward  Into 
the  next  year,  at  which  time,  .  .  .  the  pro- 
jected filings  are  already  Increased.  .  .  . 
(T]ou  would  have  to  sit  22  weeks,  you  would 
have  to  have  186  visiting  Judges.  It  Is  Just 
absurd  to  think  about  It.  And  If  you  had 
no  outside  help  you  would  have  a  new  ciimu- 
Utlve  backlog  o(  1340,  and  so  on  ad  Infinitum. 
Commiation  Hearings,  supra  note  25,  at 
148-49  (testimony  of  Hon.  John  R.  Brown). 
These  figtires  are  updated  in  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Clerk's  1974  Annual  Report: 

Without  screening  a  total  of  1,874  cases 
would  have  had  to  be  caAndared  this  past 
year  for  oral  argument.  This  would  have  re- 
quired 63  additional  weeks  of  court  besides 
the  41  actiiaUy  held  this  year  for  a  total  of 
94  weeks  of  court  at  20  cases  per  week.  For 
the  Active  Judges  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  to 
bear  oral  arguments  in  1374  cases,  each 
Active  Judge  would  have  had  to  sit  10  weeks 
(about  every  third  calendar  week  of  the 
year)  instead  of  the  seven  weeks  each  pro- 
duced by  the  screening  procedure  (Class  ttt 
and  IV). 

Clzbk's  Annttal  Report,  supra  note  27,  at 
13. 

"  Report  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  1971,  at  81-82  (1971). 

"Commission  Hearings,  supra  note  25,  at 
393  (Joint  statement) . 

"Id.  at  378  (statement  of  Hon.  John  C. 
Oodbold) . 

"Id.  at  868  (statement  of  Hon.  Irving  L. 
Goldberg). 

*M.  at  378  (testimony  of  Hon.  John  C. 
Oodbold). 
"/d.  at  393  (Joint  statement) : 
Tb«  sheer  wcdgbt  of  administrative  prob- 
lems and  tbe  necessity  of  one  Judge  having 
to  deal  with  14  others  impairs  the  Judicial 
process.  It  is  very  burdensome  for  each  Judge 
to   read   and   carefully   analyze   all   of   the 
opinions  of  the  other  14  Judges. 
«M. 
»W. 

"  Structure  and  Internal  ProcedTires.  supra 
note  19,  at  67-68.  The  Joint  statement  of 
eight  of  the  active  Judges  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
deecnbea  the  problems  in  detail: 

Intradreuit  oonfllcts  require  the  conven- 
ing of  en  bane  courts.  At  the  present  time 
[Aug.  1973]  there  are  11  en  banc  cases  to  be 
heard.  By  tbe  time  the  court  convenes  en 
bane,  there  will  probably  be  at  least  15  cases 
requiring  disposition.  It  Is  not  Infrequent 
that  one  or  two  senior  circuit  Judges  are  In- 
volved tn  en  banc  cases.  However,  »— ^i"i1ng 
only  16  active  Judges  are  present  and  allow- 
tngata  minimum  10  minutes  for  each  Judge 
to  express  his  views  In  conference,  the  de- 
liberations In  each  case  will  consume  two 
boura  and  a  half.  The  lO  minute  aUotment 
may  Itaelf  be  imreallstlc.  In  some  Instances 
a  single  Judge  baa  oonsimied  subsUntlally 
over  an  hour  to  present  hu  views.  But  even 


assuming  that  only  the  active  Judge  partici- 
pate and  take  tbe  minimal  time  allotment, 
16  cases  will  require  31 V,  hours  of  conference 
time.  Eliminating  time  for  lunch  and  a  short 
recess  during  the  morning  and  the  afternoon, 
and  permitting  nine  solid  hours  of  uninter- 
rupted conference  per  day,  15  cases  will  re- 
quire more  than  4  days  of  conference  time. 
In  addition,  substantial  time  must  be  spent 
In  preparation.  While  all  en  banc  cases  are 
not  orally  argued,  the  tendency  is  toward 
more  oral  argument,  which  adds  to  tbe  work- 
load. It  often  happens  that  a  substantial 
number  of  Judges  will  agree  on  one  Issue,  but 
will  be  sharply  divided  on  other  issues.  Since 
many  en  banc  cases  present  multiple  issues. 
It  is  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  a  unani- 
mous decision  by  15  Judges.  Some  of  our 
en  banc  decisions  require  careful  mathe- 
matical analysis  to  simply  align  the  positions 
of  the  Judges  according  to  the  Issues  decided. 
Commission  Hearings,  supra  note  25,  at 
393-94  (Joint  statement)  (emphasis  In  origi- 
nal) .  The  statement  of  Judge  John  Oodbold 
pointed  to  another  risk  Inherent  In  the  large 
en  banc  court — "the  silencing  effect  of  a 
deliberative  body's  becoming  too  large" : 

|P]artlcularly  In  en  banc  multi-Issue 
cases,  .  .  .  the  Indivldiial  Judge  may  conclude 
that  there  are  so  many  viewpoints  to  be 
heard  and  considered  on  so  many  questions 
that  he  will  not  press  and  perhaps  not  even 
express  his  own  views.  Or  if  he  presses  them 
they  may  be  lost  or  obscured  in  the  shuffla. 
Id.  at  378. 

''*  Commission  Hearings,  supra  note  25,  at 
378  (testimony  of  Hon.  John  C.  Godbold) 
'^The  Commission  recommended  that — 
the  present  Fifth  Circuit  be  divided  into 
two  new  circuits:  a  new  Fifth  Circuit  con- 
sisting of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama;  and 
an  Eleventh  Circuit  consisting  of  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Geographical  Boundaries,  supra  note  3,  at 
8.  The  Commission  also  suggested  two  other 
alternatives.  Alternative  I  would  have  an 
Eastern  Circuit  composed  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  a  Western  Cir- 
cuit composed  of  Texas,  loulslana,  Arkan- 
sas, and  the  Canal  Zone.  Alternative  2  would 
create  an  Eastern  Circuit  containing  Florida, 
Georgia.  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  a 
Western  Circuit  encompassing  Texas,  Loui- 
siana, and  the  Canal  Zone.  Id.   at  10. 

"Structure  and  Internal  Procedures,  supra 
note  19,  at  59. 
"Id. 
n  Id, 

«•  Id.  at  63. 

"/d.  at  60.  The  Commission  added: 
"(JJudges  eligible  for  senior  status  may  con- 
tinue to  participate  so  long  as,  and  to  the 
extent  that,  the  total  number  of  participants 
does  not  exceed  nine." 

"  The  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate  would 
provide  12  Judges  in  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit  and  11  in  the  Western  Divi- 
sion. S.  729.  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  9  5  (1975). 

*■  The  bill  presently  pending  would  provide 
11  Judges  in  the  Southern  Division  and  9  In 
the  Northern.  Id.  For  further  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  the  Ninth  Circuit,  see  note 
30  supra. 

•*  The  importance  of  assuring  not  only  that 
Justice  Is  done,  but  that  It  is  seen  to  be  done 
by  losing  litigants  as  well  as  by  prevaUlng 
parties,  should  not  be  underestimated;  it  Is 
clear  that  there  are  limits  to  what  can  prop- 
erly be  expected  from  procedures  designed 
to  Increase  Judicial  productivity. 

■See  note  82  supra.  The  limited  en  banc 
would  also  be  needed  in  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion of  the  Ninth  Circuit.  See  note  83  supra. 


NEW  YORK— WHAT  TO  DO 

ABOUT  IT 

Mr,   HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President,   I 

recently  received  an  excellent  analysis  of 

New  York's  financial  crisis  and  what  to 


do  about  if  from  Mr.  Fred  Oemlng.  Mr. 
Demlng  is  president  and  chief  executive 
ofBcer  of  National  City  Bancorporatlon 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Minneapolis  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  and  served  with  great  distinction 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Be- 
cause of  this  most  relevant  experience, 
Mr.  Deming's  views  warrant  our  close 
attention. 

Mr.  Deming's  analysis  makes  many 
Important  points  wliich  all  of  us  should 
be  aware  of  as  we  continue  consideration 
of  the  New  York  financial  crisis.  Some  of 
the  more  important  points  are: 

Moody  has  completely  withdrawn  any 
rating  from  New  York  State  short-term 
notes.  There  is  no  real  market  for  new 
New  York  State  or  City  issues. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  bring  out  a  new  B  grade  Issue  In  either 
corporate  or  municipal  bonds  under 
present  market  conditions. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  default,  and 
there  is  hope  that  there  will  be  none.  TTie 
actual  fact  of  default  could  produce  a 
much  more  adverse  Impact  than  now  ex- 
pected. 

The  course  of  prudence  seems  clear; 
prevent  default  if  possible.  Maybe  a  New 
York  default  would  not  have  a  serious 
impact  on  capital  markets,  but  that  is  a 
chance  no  prudent  man  would  take  by 
choice. 

Ideally,  the  vehicle  for  making  loans 
to  New  York  City  should  be  useful  for 
other  cities  and  States  also.  The  concept 
of  an  urban  development  bank,  suggested 
in  the  Johnson  administration,  would 
be  quite  useful  in  this  connection.  How- 
ever, given  the  time  it  takes  to  establish 
such  an  institution,  a  Federal  guarantee 
on  taxable  bonds  under  strict  conditions 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  immediate  approach. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Deming's  excellent  paper, 
"New  York— What  To  Do  About  It,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Yoxk — What  To  Do  About  It 

(By  F.  L.  Demlng) 

I.  the  new  tosk  crrr  problem — bboao 

aspects 

A.  Tbe  financial  troubles  of  New  York  City 
are  the  result  of: 

1.  Carrying  a  significantly  greater  burden 
(both  absolutely  and  proportionately)  of 
financial  responsibility  for  variotis  services 
provided  New  York  City  citizens  than  is  car- 
ried by  most  major  cities  for  their  citizens. 
In  turn  this  reflects: 

a.  Providing  a  wider  range  of  free  services 
than  is  typical  of  other  major  cities, 

b.  Providing  larger  welfare  benefits  than  Is 
typical  of  other  major  cities  and  carrying  di- 
rectly a  vary  substantial  share  of  the  costs. 

c.  Having  to  assiune  a  greater  than  pro- 
portionate share  of  welfare  payments  simply 
because  a  large  number  of  poor  people  seek 
out  New  York  as  a  place  to  live  (probably  in 
part  because  the  welfare  scale  is  relatively 
generous). 

2.  Militancy  of  public  employee  unions 
which  has  led  to  relatively  high  pay  scales, 
fringe  benefits  and  pension  payments.  New 
York  City  Is  not  unique  In  this  respect  but 
the  number  of  people  Involved  and  the  ab- 
aolute  amount  of  money  requirements  are 
very  large  relative  to  other  major  cities. 

3.  Some  Improvidence  in  respect  of  staiBng 
and  financing  expenditures.  The  latter  has 
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led  to  a  very  high  level  of  debt,  both  long 
»nd  short-term.  This  Improvidence  has  been 
characteristic  of  many  New  York  City  ad- 
ministrations and  Is  not  confined  to  New 
York  City. 

B.  Figures  on  New  York  City  revenues,  ex- 
penditures and  deficit  seem  to  change  almost 
daily,  but  apparently  the  current  expendi- 
ture level  Is  somewhat  above  $12  billion  and 
tbe  current  budget  deficit  estimate  is  be- 
tween $750  and  $800  million.  Also  the  City 
seems  to  have  a  cumulative  past  deficit,  not 
admitted  until  recently,  of  some  $2.5  bUlion 
which  has  been  financed  mainly  with  short- 
term  borrowing.  As  of  mld-1975  the  out- 
standing City  debt  totaUed  $12.3  blUlon  with 
slightly  less  than  half,  $5.6  billion,  due  in 
one  year.  This  figure  does  not  Include  debt 
of  Independent  City  agencies,  nor  does  It  In- 
clude Big  Mac  debt  which  Is  now  about  $2 
billion.  Much  of  the  latter,  however,  has 
been  a  replacement  of  City  debt  and  some 
other  City  short-term  debt  has  been  "rolled 
over". 

1.  Press  reports  indicate  that  the  City 
will  have  to  borrow  about  $3.6  blUlon  be- 
tween now  and  June  30,  1976,  much  of  it  to 
refund  maturing  securities.  Its  agencies  also 
have  refunding  problems.  Any  further  Big 
Mac  security  sales  should  reduce  the  City 
refunding  requirements. 

2.  New  York  State  also  has  a  heavy  debt 
load  and  also  has  a  large  volume  of  short- 
term  debt.  Apparently  the  State  will  have 
to  borrow  some  $4  to  $5  blUion  between  now 
and  June  30,  1976.  again  in  part  to  refund 
maturing  securities.  New  York  State  Inde- 
pendent agencies  also  have  heavy  borrowing 
requirements,  about  $1  billion  by  next  June. 

3.  Quality  ratings  on  both  City  and  State 
securities  and  on  some  agency  securities 
have  recently  been  reduced  by  the  rating 
services,  and  Moody  has  completely  with- 
drawn any  rating  from  State  short-term 
notes.  Practically  speaking  there  is  no  real 
market  for  new  State  or  City  Issues,  except 
perhaps  the  New  York  State  and  City  pen- 
sion funds. 

C.  No  particular  purpose  is  served  by  be- 
rating New  York  City  for  Its  past  fiscal  sins". 
The  City  seems  to  be  making  some  effort 
to  halt  the  upswing  in  expenditures  and  to 
seek  new  revenue  sources.  Both  are  hard  to 
accomplish,  especially  the  latter  In  a  city 
that  is  already  a  heavy  tax  area.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  Interest  burden  alone 
is  a  very  heavy  one  for  the  City  and  it  grows 
heavier  as  its  Interest  costs  rise. 

D.  There  probably  is  no  escape  from  three 
basic  progranas  to  make  New  York  City  fis- 
cally viable : 

1.  Some  further  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
expenditure  increase  and  some  increase  In 
tax  revenues. 

2.  Some  restructuring  of  existing  City  debt 
both  with  respect  to  maturities  and  rates. 

3.  Assumption  by  some  outside  source  (log- 
ically the  Federal  Government)  of  at  least 
a  substantial  share  of  the  welfare  burden 
currently  being  borne  directly  by  New  York 
City.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  Increased 
Federal  revenue  sharing  for  the  City  in  recog- 
nition of  the  disproportionate  concentration 
of  welfare  requirements  In  tbe  City. 

E.  Aside  from  some  debt  restructuring,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  this  basic  program  can 
be  put  in  place  quickly  enough  to  resolve 
the  current  financial  crisis.  Therefore,  for  the 
short-run  the  question  is  whether  there 
should  be  an  emergency  Federal  Government 
program  for  New  York  City  or  whether  the 
City  should  default  In  its  obligations,  and. 
in  effect,  operate  under  bankruptcy  condi- 
tions until  the  long  range  program  can  be 
made  effective. 

n.  TBI  CTTaRXNT  STTUATION  &in>  ITS 
nCPUCATIONS 

A.  It  Is  highly  Important  to  sort  out  facts 
from  Judgments  to  determine  Just  what  the 
current  crteU  is  and  what  It  is  not,  what  It 
Involves  and  wbat  It  does  not  Involve. 


1.  So  far  the  New  York  City  situation,  de- 
spite all  tbe  rhetoric,  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  profound  effect  upon  other  municipali- 
ties. In  this  respect.  Secretary  Simon  Is  cor- 
rect. Perhaps  its  greatest  impact  has  been  to 
underline  the  fact  that  weak  credits  are  weak 
credits  and  to  cause  prospective  investors  to 
examine  more  carefully  their  prospective  in- 
vestments. Thus  cities  like  Detroit  and  Phila- 
delphia have  had  their  security  offerings  sub- 
jected to  more  searching  analysis,  have  had 
to  pay  more  for  their  borrowings,  and  have 
had  them  accepted  reluctantly.  Some  smaller 
cities  in  New  York  State  also  have  had  ques- 
tion raised  about  their  borrowings  simply  be- 
cause of  their  geographic  locations  and  be- 
cause there  have  been  implications  that  New 
York  State  also  is  in  financial  trouble.  This 
same  sort  of  situation  Is  found  tn  the  cor- 
porate bond  market  where  weaker  credits  are 
viewed  skeptically  by  Investors. 

2.  Whatever  effect  the  New  York  situa- 
tion has  had  on  Interest  rates  has  been 
dwarfed  by  far  more  significant  factors:  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy,  fears  of  further  infiation, 
concern  over  the  course  of  the  economy  and 
the  very  heavy  volume  of  demand  on  the 
capital  markets. 

a.  The  volume  of  finance  required  in  1975 
has  been  much  larger  than  in  1974.  Federal 
Government  requirements,  both  direct  and 
via  agencies  have  been  much  larger  than  in 
1974  and  actually  have  been  much  larger  than 
expected.  Corporate  bond  Issues,  both  pub- 
lic and  private  placements,  have  been  run- 
ning sharply  ahead  of  1974,  which  Itself  was 
almost  as  heavy  in  terms  of  corporate  capital 
market  borrowing  as  was  1971.  In  the  first 
four  months  of  1975  gross  new  corporate  bond 
issues  totalled  more  than  $16  billion  as 
against  less  than  $10  blUlon  In  the  like  pe- 
riod in  1974  and  most  of  this  Increase  was  in 
public  Issues.  State  and  local  government 
long  term  Issues  in  the  first  half  of  1975  to- 
talled almost  $15  billion  as  against  $13  bil- 
lion in  the  first  half  of  1974  and  short-term 
municipal  borrowing  grossed  almost  $17  bil- 
lion as  against  less  than  $12  billion  in  the 
same  half  years. 

b.  This  strong  increase  in  borrowings 
when  coupled  with  an  Investor's  demand 
for  an  "Infiatlonary  premium",  his  concern 
over  the  future  of  the  economy  and  a  Federal 
Reserve  policy  which  has  been  anything  but 
expansionary  should  have  and  did  produce 
two  results:  higher  Interest  rates  and  some 
"crowding  out"  of  weaker  credits.  One  strik- 
ing development,  however,  has  been  that 
Interest  yields  on  high  grade  municipals  to- 
day are  virtually  the  same  as  they  were  a 
year  ago  and  are  actually  lower  than  they 
were  in  December,  1974.  High  grade  cor- 
porate bond  yields  are  up,  but  not  very 
much  from  year-end  and  are  down  from 
year  earlier  levels.  B  grade  corporates  are 
down  slightly  In  yield  from  their  year-end 
peaks  but  are  significantly  higher  tban  a 
year  ago  and  B  grade  municipals  are  up 
sharply  from  a  yeai  ago  and  up  slightly 
from  year -end.  These  yield  quotations  are  on 
outstanding  securities;  as  a  practical  matter 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
bring  out  a  new  B  grade  issue  in  either  cor- 
porate or  municipal  form  under  present 
market  conditions.  Yields  on  long  term 
Treasury  bonds  themselves  are  up  almost 
one  full  percentage  point  from  year-end  and 
a  year  ago. 

c.  But  it  is  highly  Important  to  understand 
that  the  above  developments  do  not  prove 
that  the  New  York  situation  will  never  af- 
fect adversely  the  security  markets.  Arthur 
Burns,  in  recent  testimony  before  Congress, 
stated  that  very  recent  developments  point- 
ed to  a  widening  spillover  effect.  And  while 
nxany  statements  have  been  made  that  the 
markets  already  have  dlscontunted  default, 
the  fact  is  that  bo  far  there  has  been  no 
default  and  there  still  is  widespread  hope 
that  there  wUl  be  none.  The  actual  fact  of 
default  could  produce  much  more  adverse 
Impact  than  now  expected,  especially  If  It 


were  followed  by  New  York  State  or  City  or 
State  agency  default.  The  course  of  prudence 
seems  clear:    prevent  default  if  poeslble. 

3.  Bankruptcy  law  with  respect  to  cttlee 
seems  to  be  far  from  clear.  What  does  seem 
clear,  however,  la  that  New  York  City  would 
expect  to  default  on  its  debt  service  before 
it  would  cut  back  on  services,  employment, 
pay,  or  even  welfare  (beyond  what  Is  pres- 
ently contemplated  or  perhaps  beyond  a  bit 
more  thein  presently  contemplated).  As  a 
practical  matter,  absent  debt  service  pay- 
ments the  City  budget  would  be  about  in 
balance.  Obviously  default  (or  bankruptcy) 
would  effectively  stop  the  City  (and  maybe 
the  State)  from  new  borrowing  (except  as 
a  possible  incident  to  debt  restructuring) 
but  practically  it  is  stopped  now  from  access 
to  the  capital  markets.  Actually  It  is  not 
even  certain  that  the  City  would  default  on 
all  its  obligations;  some  certainly  would  be 
"rolled  over"  and  with  provisions  that  would 
avoid  technical  default.  The  City  would  not 
repudiate  its  outstanding  debts;  presumably 
at  some  future  time  they  would  be  honored. 

a.  Aside  from  potentially  adverse  general 
market  effects,  a  New  York  City  default  could 
Impact  quickly  on  New  York  State  and  the 
various  City  and  State  agencies.  Failure  to 
receive  certain  State  aid  revenues  could  im- 
pact adversely  on  other  cities  in  the  State. 

b.  Investors  In  New  York  City  securities 
would  bear  the  major  brunt  of  a  City  de- 
fault, and  obviously  tbe  investor  circles 
would  be  widened  If  a  City  were  followed 
by  a  Big  Mac  and/or  State  default.  For  in- 
dividuals, the  Impact  would  be  on  liquid- 
ity, net  worth  and  Income  but  unless  tbe 
income  factor  was  equivalent  to  a  significant 
portion  of  total  income  it  should  cause  In- 
convenience rather  than  hardship.  Most  In- 
dividual Investors  in  tax  exempt  securities 
are  in  high  income  brackets  and  real  hard- 
ship cases  should  be  few  \n  number. 

c.  The  potentially  dangerous.  Impact  of  de- 
fault would  come  on  the  Investors  which  are 
financial  institutions,  especially  the  banks 
and  most  especially  tbe  New  York  City  banks. 
The  impact  on  the  banks  would  come  be- 
cause the  securities  wotild  have  little  or  no 
liqviidlty  and  because  they  would  have  to  be 
written  off,  at  least  partially,  against  capital. 
Banks  In  general  and  New  York  City  banks  in 
particular  also  bear  a  fairly  high  level  of  what 
are  euphemistically  termeds  "non-accrual 
assets"  (In  simple  terms  non-earning  assets 
which  may  never  be  worth  book  value,  e.g.. 
some  REIT  Investments).  Sharp  write-offs 
against  capital  plus  lack  of  liquidity  almost 
surely  would  cause  the  banks  to  curtail  loan/ 
Investment  activity  which  almost  surely 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  na- 
tional economy,  in  the  case  of  the  New  York 
banks,  and  upon  regloneJ  or  local  economies 
in  the  case  of  other  affected  banks. 

(1)  Federal  banking  authorities  have  told 
Congress  that  each  of  56  state  banks  and 
67  national  banks  located  In  34  states  has  at 
least  half  Its  capital  Invested  in  New  York 
City  securities.  Another  187  banks  have  the 
equivalent  of  40  percent  of  capital  so  in- 
vested and  another  306  banks  have  the  equiv- 
alent of  20  percent  of  capital  so  Invested. 

(U)  New  York  City  banks  (included  in 
the  above  figures)  have  presently  about  $8.6 
billion  tir^quity  capital  and  their  total  mu- 
nicipal bond  portfolios  are  about  $7  billion. 
There  are  no  published  statistics  on  their 
investments  In  New  York  City,  State  and  Big 
Mac  securities  but  some  analysts  put  those 
holdings  at  the  equivalent  of  more  than  half 
their  capital.  These  New  York  City  banks 
are  the  major  market  for  New  York  secu- 
rities. These  banks  operate  fiHtibnally;  any 
curtailment  of  their  loan/Investment  activ- 
ity would  have  great  impact  on  the  national 
economy. 

m.   A   FXDKEAL   PtOGKAM   FOS   NZW   TOBK 

A.  The  above  evidence  would  seem  to  be 
persuasive  that  there  should  be  an  emer- 
gency Federal  aid  program  for  New   York 
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city.  ICaytw  d«f»ult  would  not  have  aeriotia 
Impact  on  the  e^tal  markets  but  that  la 
a  chance  no  prudent  man  would  take  by 
choice.  Certainly  there  would  be  adverse  Im- 
pact on  the  banka.  Outalde  New  York  City 
the  number  of  banks  affected  by  default 
would  not  be  large  and  maybe  the  effects 
would  be  localized  but  that  also  Is  a  chance 
no  prudent  man  would  take  by  choice.  Cer- 
tainly the  New  York  City  banks  would 
have  severe  Impact  from  default.  They  are 
stnmg  and  there  Is  little  likelihood  any  would 
fall  but  there  is  strong  chance  that  they 
would  curtail  their  loan/investment  activ- 
ity and  no  prudent  man  would  take  that 
chanoe. 

B.  An  emergency  Federal  program  should 
have  two  parts  and  be  coupled  with  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  restructure  outstanding 
New  York  City  debt.  The  two  part  pro- 
gram ahoiild  Involve: 

1.  A  program  to  ensure  the  liquidity  and 
the  capital  of  the  banks  so  that  they  would 
not  be  forced  to  curtail  their  lending  and 
investing  activities. 

3.  An  emergency  loan  program  for  New 
York  City. 

C.  The  program  for  the  banks.  Banking 
authcnltles  have  been  quoted  in  the  press  as 
having  assured  Congress  and  the  banks  that 
certain  steps  have  been  or  will  be  taken  to 
resolve  whatever  difficulties  result  from  bank 
holdings  of  New  York  City  and  State  secu- 
rities. What  Is  advocated  here  Is  not  very 
different  from  what  has  been  reported  but 
Congress  and  the  banks  should  have  quite 
clear  assurance  that  the  bank  regiUatory  au- 
thorities actually  have  the  programs  In  place 
and  are  ready  to  carry  them  out.  Further 
since  state  chartered  banks  are  Involved  (In 
New  York  City  most  of  the  big  banks  are 
tUte  banks)  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
state  regulatory  authorities  are  taking  actions 
ooQsonant  with  those  taken  by  the  Federal 
regulatory  authorities. 

1.  Bank  regulatory  practice  (there  are  no 
Federal  statutory  requirements)  Is  to  require 
banks  to  charge-off  against  capital  certain 
"dasslfled   assets"   which  may  have   actual 
values  that  are  less  than  book  values.  De- 
faulted securities  are  In  the  lowest  classifica- 
tion which  Is  "loss"  and  normal  regulatory 
practice  Is  to  require  Immediate  write-off  of 
such  securities  to  a  level  that  la  realistic 
Where  there  are  market  quotations  the  prac- 
tice la  to  write-off  to  market  value.  Default 
alone  would  not  drive  market  price  to  zero 
but  It  would  likely  drive  It  to  weU  below 
book  and  even  absent  default  market  valua- 
tion could  drop  sharply   below   bo<*.   The 
regulatory  authorities  should  make  It  crystal 
clear  now   that  Immediate  write-off  would 
not  be  required  on  New  York  City  or  SUte 
securities,  on  the  simple  rationale  that  some 
kind  of  debt  restructuring  and  emergency 
loan  program  would  enable  New  York  to  be- 
come  flnanclaUy    viable    and    consequenUy 
that    valuations   of   securities   might    drop 
temporartly  but  would  be  restored,  at  least 
In  part.  The  banks  themselves  will  tend  to 
be  more  cauUous  because  their  own  Internal 
accounting  will  recognize  their  vulnerability 
but  there  U  no  need  to  force  capital  impair- 
ment by  Immediate  mandatory  write-off  and 
thereby  force  the  banks  to  become  undulv 
cautious.  ' 

a.  Practically  speaking  New  York  city  and 
State  securlUes  held  by  banks  are  now  frozen 
assets.  ConsequenUy  bank  liquidity  (espe- 
claUy  In  New  York  City  banks)  Is  already 
affected  and  that  effect  U  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  the  "non-accnial  assets".  Several 
big  New  York  City  bank  security  issues  have 
been  tentatively  scheduled  for  marketinR 
and  subsequently  withdrawn  because  of  mar- 
kst  conditions.  One  major  New  York  bank 
recenUy  offered  a  preferred  stock  issue  on  a 
10  percent  basis.  These  developments  under- 
llnethe  bank  Uquldlty  and  capital  problems 
Federal  Reserve  practice  Is  to  make  ad- 
Tanoes  to  banks  on  a  very  short-term  basis 
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and  to  take  collateral  for  such  advances  at 
Federal  Reserve  bank  valuation.  U.S.  Treas- 
ury sec\irltles  are  valued  at  par  Irrespective 
Of  their  current  market  quotations.  The  Fed 
Should  make  clear  that  It  stands  ready  to 
make  advances  to  banks  on  New  York  City 
or  State  sectultles  at  close  to  book  value  and 
that  such  advances  may  be  for  longer  than 
normal  terms.  Such  advances  need  not  be 
automatic;  the  Fed  should  follow  Its  usual 
practices  with  respect  to  evaluating  the 
merits  and  proprieties  of  advances  in  the  case 
of  a  particular  bank,  but  the  lending  should 
be  more  than  usually  flexible  with  respect  to 
collateral  value  and  maturity. 

3.  In  particular  Instances  a  bank  may  re- 
quire an  emergency  capital  loan.  This  Is  an 
unlikely  need  for  New  York  City  banks  and 
probably  would  not  be  needed  by  more  than 
a  handful  of  banks  outside  New  York.  The 
FDIC  can  make  such  capital  infusions.  Its 
chairman  has  stated  that  they  would  be  made 
if  needed. 

D.  A  Federal  Emergency  Loan  Program  for 
New  York.  A  number  of  plans  or  elements 
of  plans  for  an  emergency  Federal  loan  pro- 
gram for  New  York  City  have  been  presented. 
Secretary  Simon  and  Chairman  Bums  have 
outlined  elements  of  a  program;  Senator 
Humphrey  and  Congressman  Reuss  have  pre- 
sented legislation.  The  Reuse  program  seems 
to  be  more  specific  and  detailed  than  the 
others.  Olven  below  are  the  elements  that 
should  be  In  an  emergency  loan  program; 
some  of  them  have  already  been  presented 
in  the  various  plans  already  suggested. 

1.  Three  major  Introductory  points  should 
be  stressed : 

a.  As  noted  earlier,  no  useful  purpose  is 
served  by  accusing  New  York  City  of  "sin" 
and  consequently  setting  "punitive"  terms 
Into  an  emergency  loan  program.  Require- 
ments can  and  should  be  strict  and  cove- 
nants written  tightly  but  if  "punitive"  terms 
means  high  interest  costs  to  the  City  the 
exercise  is  counterproductive. 

b.  Ideally,  the  vehicle  for  making  loans  to 
New  York  City  should  be  useful  for  other 
cities  and  state  also.  The  old  concept  of  an 
Urban  Development  Bank,  suggested  in  the 
Johnson  Administration  and  backed  by  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  in  his  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign woxild  be  quite  xiseful  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  was  essentially  an  institution  with  a 
Board  composed  of  representatives  from  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels  to  ensure  the 
Interests  of  all  three  levels  and  eliminate  as 
much  as  possible  Federal  bureaucratic  inter- 
ference. It  was  designed  to  raise  funds  by 
the  sale  of  its  own  taxable  secvirltles  and  to 
lend  the  f\mds  to  state  and  local  governments 
at  Interest  rates  subsidized  by  Federal  ap- 
propriations. Theoretically,  the  real  cost  to 
the  Federal  government  would  be  zero;  the 
elimination  of  some  tax-exempt  municipal 
securities  and  the  substitution  of  taxables 
would  yield  tax  revenues  roughly  equal  to 
the  Federal  Interest  subsidy.  Any  city  or 
state  borrowing  from  the  Urban  Develop, 
ment  Bank  would  be  subject  to  certain  re- 
quirements. Unfortunately  In  the  cxirrent 
New  York  situation  time  mitigates  against 
the  establishment  of  such  a  permanent  in- 
stitution but  some  of  the  principles  behind 
it  can  be  incorporated  Into  an  emergency 
loan  program  for  New  York. 

o.  Since  any  emergency  loan  plan  should 
be  tied  to  restructuring  of  outstanding  New 
York  City  debt  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  bulk  of  New  York  City  borrowing  over 
the  next  twelve  months  wUl  be  to  refund 
maturing  Issues.  Basically  any  other  bor- 
rowing would  be  to  finance  the  current  defi- 
cit or  in  anticipation  of  revenues  from  taxes 
and  services  which  reflects  mainly  the  timing 
of  wish  flow.  Therefore,  with  adequate  debt 
restructuring  the  net  requirement  for  new 
Federal  finance  should  be  far  smaller  than 
total  New  York  city  borrowing  requirements. 

2.  The  principal  elements  of  an  emer- 
gency loan  program. 


a.  A  realistic  financial  plan  leading  to  % 
balanced  New  York  City  budget  within  « 
reasonable  time — say,  three  yean.  (This  Is 
already  a  reqvilrement  under  New  York  State 
legislation  creating  the  Emergency  Finan- 
cial Control  Bocu^.)  Such  a  plan  should  be 
subject  to  examination  and  approval  of  % 
Federal  authority,  probably  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry  or  a  Board  with  him  as 
chairman.  This  approval  wovUd  be  precedent 
to  any  Federal  loan  or  guaranty. 

b.  The  underUking  of  a  debt  restructiy- 
Ing  program  for  City  securities.  This  could 
take  some  time  and  its  completion  could  be 
delayed  beyond  the  time  when  a  Federal 
emergency  loan  would  be  most  productive. 
Therefore,  the  Federal  loan  program  could 
be  announced  and  begin  Its  Implementlon 
prior  to  final  action  on  debt  restructure. 
The  terms  of  debt  restructuring  should  be 
simple. 

(I)  Any  security  maturing  by  December 
31,  1976  should  be  exchanged  for  new  three 
to  five  year  securities. 

(II)  The  interest  rate  on  these  securities 
should  be  no  more  than  the  market  rate  on 
Aaa  municipal  bonds  of  like  maturity. 

(ill)  If  the  new  three  to  five  year  securi- 
ties are  standard  tax  exempts  there  would 
be  no  Federal  guarantee.  If  they  were  to  be 
taxable  Issues  a  Federal  guarantee  for  85 
percent  would  be  granted. 

Present  holders  of  City  securities  matur- 
ing within  the  period  to  December  31,  1978 
thus  would  have  a  choice  between  a  tax 
exempt  security  or  a  taxable  security  with  a 
Federal  guarantee.  The  advantage  of  ex- 
change to  the  holder  would  be  almost  im- 
mediate liquidity  and  reasonable  market 
value  stability.  The  disadvantage  would  be 
(at  least  in  some  cases)  a  significantly  lower 
yield  and  a  significantly  longer  maturity. 
Failure  to  exchange  would  probably  mean 
default  and  all  of  its  uncertainties.  Exchange 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  Federal  loan  to 
cover  new  net  City  requirements  and  con- 
sequent Improvement  in  quality  of  the  old 
securities. 

c.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee  be  put  on  a  tax  exempt  issue. 
Nor  should  any  Federal  guarantee  be  put  on 
any  new  taxable  Issue  by  New  York  City  or 
State  or  their  agencies. 

d.  New  York  City  wotdd  be  granted  a  Fed- 
eral direct  loan  In  an  amount  necessary  to 
cover  any  deficits  resulting  from  the  three 
year  balanced  budget  plan,  plus  such  tempo- 
rary needs  as  might  result  from  timing  of 
revenues  and  expenditures.  Such  loan  would, 
in  effect,  be  a  line  of  credit  which  could  be 
drawn  down  as  required  subject  to  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Federal  Board  In  charge  of  administration 
of  the  program.  The  Federal  money  would 
come  from  general  revenues  or  from  Federal 
direct  borrowing.  The  terms  of  the  line  of 
credit  would  be  five  years  and  an  interest 
rate  equivalent  to  Aaa  municipals  of  like 
maturity. 

e.  The  Federal  loan  would  be  senior  to  other 
City  debt  and  would  be  secured  by  sums  fiow- 
Ing  to  the  City  from  the  Federal  Government 
via  revenue  sharing.  Including  those  arising 
from  any  new  formula  for  revenue  sharing. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  the  City  would  not  be 
able  to  retire  the  entire  Federal  loan  after 
five  years.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  there 
win  be  matiirltles  of  New  York  City  issues 
after  December,  1976  but  within  the  five  year 
period.  But  If  New  York  had  a  viable  financial 
plan  and  a  balanced  budget  within  three 
years  it  should  be  able  to  refund  maturing 
issues  and  sell  additional  securities  to  pay 
off  the  Federal  loan,  particularly  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  assume  certain  ex- 
penses presumably  carried  by  the  City.  At  the 
worst,  what  was  not  repaid  of  the  Federal 
loan  after  five  years  could  Itself  be  extended 
for  a  time. 

4.  Amounts  for  the  direct  loan  and  for  such 
guarantees  as  are  required  are  not  given  here 
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because  they  are  not  known.  Whatever  leg- 
islation Is  passed  should  have  some  fiexibility 
built  Into  It  so  that  as  more  facts  become 
available  (e.g.,  the  actual  financial  plan  and 
some  indications  of  the  type  of  exchange  pre- 
ferred) the  amounts  covild  be  adjusted. 

6.  There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  this 
type  of  program  from  being  extended  to  other 
distressed  cities  but  it  would  be  hoped  that 
something  like  an  Urban  Development  Bank 
could  be  put  In  place  as  a  more  permanent 
type  of  financial  agency. 


FBI  POLICY 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
FBI's  Manual  of  Rules  and  Regulations, 
part  I,  section  9,  disciplinary  matters, 
item  C.  investigation,  states  as  follows: 

Any  investigation  necessary  to  develop 
complete  essential  facts  regarding  any  alle- 
gation against  Bureau  employees  must  be 
instituted  promptly,  and  every  logical  lead 
which  will  establish  the  true  facts  should  be 
completely  run  out  unless  such  action  would 
embarrass  the  ]^ureau  or  might  prejudice 
pending  investigations  or  prosecutions  In 
which  event  the  Bureau  will  weigh  the 
facts,  along  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
division  head. 

The  statement,  "imless  such  action 
would  embarrass  the  Bureau,"  means 
that  in  such  eventuality,  FBI  head- 
quarters desires  to  be  advised  of  the  mat- 
ter before  investigation  is  instituted  so 
that  headquarters  would  be  on  notice 
and  could  direct  the  inquiry  if  necessary. 

The  statement,  "unless  such  action 
•  •  •  might  prejudice  pending  investi- 
gations or  prosecutions  in  which  event 
the  Bureau  will  weigh  the  facts"  means 
that  in  such  cases,  FBI  headquarters 
would  desire  to  carefully  evaluate  the 
propriety  of  initiating  or  deferring  in- 
vestigation of  a  disciplinary  matter 
where  such  investigation  might  prejudice 
pending  investigations  or  prosecutions. 

Nothing  in  this  manual  provision  is 
intended  to  deviate  from  the  FBI's  es- 
tablished policy  of  conducting  logical 
and  necessary  investigation  to  resolve 
possible  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Its 
employees. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  provision  stipulates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  notification  I  have 
Just  received.  A  portion  of  the  .notifica- 
tion, which  is  classified  information,  has 
been  deleted  for  this  public  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recqro.  as  follows: 


Omcx  or  tkk  Dissctoc  Dztensx 
Sbcdxitt  Assbtamck  A<«ircT  amd 

DmiTT       AaSISTAMT       SXCSKTABT 

(BacuBmr  Assistakci),  OASD/ 
ISA 

WaaMngton,  D.O.,  November  4, 1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
DcAa  Ma.  CHAnuAN:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No.  76- 
17,  concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Iran.  This 
proposed  case  is  a  continuation  of  the  Letter 
of  Offer  reported  under  Transmittal  No.  75- 
13. 

Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF,  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  {ISA).  Se- 
curity Assistance. 

TRANSMrrxAi,  No.  76-17:  Nonci  of  Proposed 
Issuance  of  Letteb  of  Offer  Pursuant  to 
Section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  MruTABT 
Sales  Act,  as  Amended 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Iran. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $40.1  million. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered:  [Deleted].  Radar  evaluation  program. 

d.  Military  Department:  Air  Force. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress:  No- 
vember 4,  1975. 


SOLAR  HEAT  WINS  IN  CONCORD,  N.H. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  give  the  Senate  the  benefit 
of  an  election  in  Concord,  N.H.,  an  elec- 
tion in  favor  of  solar  energy. 

Under  a  recently  passed  law  in  my 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  cities  and 
towns  are  allowed  to  exempt  solar  home- 
heating  equipment  from  property  taxes. 
In  Concord  on  Tuesday,  the  first  city  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  to  exercise 
this  option,  the  people  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  exempting  solar  heating 
equipment  from  property  taxes. 

Now  anyone  in  the  capital  of  New 
Hamijshire  who  installs  solar  home  heat- 
ing equipment  will  not  face  the  disincen- 
tive of  increased  taxation  because  he  or 
she  wants  to  cut  his  fuel  bill. 

We  all  know  that  in  States  like  New 
Hampshire,  solar  home  heating  equip- 
ment will  not  provide  100  percent  of  a 
home's  heat,  therefore,  regular  heating 
systems  will  continue  in  use.  The  question 
before  the  people  was  this:  Do  we  tax 
ourselves  for  the  right  to  cut  our  fuel 
bills?  They  voted  no  and  passed  this  local 
option.  I  applaud  the  foresight  of  the 
people  of  Concord. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  prais- 
ing this  move  that  appeared  in  the 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Herald  on  October  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Concord  Mat  Encourage  Solar  Heating 
The  City  of  Concord  may  offer  special  in- 
ducements to  householders  to  use  solar  heat 
in  their  homes. 

What  is  proposed  is  a  tax  exemption  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
solar  energy,  with  the  purpose  of  conserving 
fossil  fuels. 


However,  such  is  the  nature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's climate  that  complete  dependence 
on  solar  energy  would  be  Impossible,  but  a 
homeowner  could  save  quite  a  bit  neverthe- 
less. 

"nie  Concord  approach,  through  direct  ap- 
peal of  reducing  doUars  spent  on  taxes,  is 
probably  the  best  expedient  to  gaining  public 
acceptance.  Many  hoiiseholders  will  see  par- 
tial conversion  to  solar  energy  as  a  con- 
founded nuisance,  entailing  cumbersome 
equipment  and  so  forth. 

But  we  hope  that  Concord's  voters  In  the 
Nov.  4  election  will  have  overwhelming  ac- 
ceptance to  the  proposal.  Time  \a  running  out 
on  many  of  the  old-time  concepts  we  had 
about  heating  our  homes. 

In  Saturday's  Herald  there  was  a  story 
about  an  Exeter  family  which  set  up  a  solar 
heater  and  utilized  the  water  thus  warmed 
up  for  showers  through  the  smnmer. 

It  can  be  done,  and  the  sooner  the  public 
comes  to  realize  it  the  better.  Concord's  pro- 
posal is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


FRANCE  SELLS  NUCLEAR  FUEL  RE- 
PROCrESSING  PLANT  TO  SOUTH 
KOREA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  has  commented  this 
morning  on  the  sale  by  France  of  a  nu- 
clear fuel  reprocesshig  plant  to  South 
Korea.  The  Post  correctly  concludes  that 
this  sale  is  likely  to  grease  the  wheels  of 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation  and  thus 
bring  the  entire  world  closer  to  the  brink 
of  nuclear  disaster. 

The  fact  is  that  the  spread  of  nuclear 
power  is  putting  this  planet  in  increas- 
ing danger,  not  only  through  the  poten- 
tial proliferation  of  weapons,  but  also 
through  the  production  of  nuclear  fission 
wastes — the  same  radioactive  products 
released  in  an  atomic  blast,  the  same 
wastes  which  our  Nation  and  the  rest  of 
the  industrialized  world  continue  to  pro- 
duce in  reactors  while  having  no  program 
for  ultimate  disposal. 

In  France,  as  in  the  United  States, 
there  exists  an  active  antinuclear  move- 
ment. Earlier  this  year,  700  French  sci- 
entists signed  a  petition  urging  a  slow- 
down in  nuclear  construction — not  un- 
like the  petition  signed  recently  by  2,300 
members  of  the  American  technical  com- 
mimity. 

And  in  fact,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  France  is  cutting  back  its 
nuclear  power  program.  What  commer- 
cial cynicism  it  would  be,  Mr.  President, 
for  France  or  any  other  nation  to  market 
abroad  the  atomic  energy  products  which 
its  own  people  have  foimd  to  be  imac- 
ceptable. 

And  what  a  tragedy  it  will  be  for  all 
people  if  this  kind  of  short-sighted  com- 
mercialism leads,  as  it  is  capable  of 
doing,  to  the  irreversible  poisoning  of  our 
environment  or  to  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
three  items:  This  morning's  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post:  the  declara- 
tion by  700  French  scientists  as  reprinted 
in  Not  Man  Apart,  the  newspaper  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth;  and  the  notice  of 
French  nuclear  cutbacks  from  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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"me  dacislon  by  France  to  sell  South 
Kona  a  pilot  plant  to  reprocess  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  Ulustrates  nothing  so  much  as  the 
Inadequacy  of  existing  International  controls 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  bombs.  The 
French  can  and  do  claim  that  the  plant  will 
be  subject  not  Jiist  to  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  but  to  additional 
tighter  safeguards  of  their  own.  South  Ko- 
reans can  and  do  claim  that  they  are  accept- 
ing aU  these  controls,  have  taken  the  no- 
bomb  pledge  of  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty,  and  merely  wish  to  get  off  with  a 
legitimate  peaceable  "Project  Independence" 
energy  program  of  their  own.  In  short,  no- 
body is  vloUtlng  anything.  Look,  ma,  no 
bombs. 

Tet  the  deal  to  deeply  troubling,  for  all 
that  the  French,  who  export  nuclear  equip- 
ment In  part  to  pay  for  their  own  costly 
weapons  program,  complain  that  American 
protests  against  It  derive  from  mean  com- 
mercial rivalry.  It  raises  the  specter  of  na- 
tional nuclear  power  industries,  which  are 
spreading  everywhere,  leading  to  national 
nuclear  weapons  programs  in  the  coming 
years.  Following  the  irresponsible  example  of 
a  West  Oerman  deal  with  Brazil  earlier  this 
year,  the  French  are  passing  beyond  the  sale 
of  reactors  to  the  sale  of  reprocessing  equip- 
ment and  technology.  Korea  has  no  con- 
ceivable economic  Justlflca^tlon,  now  or  In 
the  foreseeable  futiire,  for  a  reprocessing 
c^ablllty:  not  even  the  United  States,  the 
largest  nuclear -power  producer,  has  seen  the 
need  for  It  yet.  But  a  country  with  that  ca- 
pablllty,  regardless  of  its  original  Innocent 
Intent,  could  find  Itself  coming  under  in- 
ternal pressure  to  abrogate  the  non-prolifer- 
ation treaty,  or  to  cheat.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce weapons-grade  nuclear  material.  Korea, 
frightened  of  being  politically  abandoned  by 
Washington,  Is  Just  such  a  country — a  con- 
sideration we  commend,  by  the  way,  to  those 
Americans  who  would  remove  American 
troops  forthwith. 

The  answer  Is  plain :  the  political  and  legal 
restraints  on  the  export  of  reprocessing  fa- 
cilities must  be  tightened.  Countries  so 
minded,  could,  like  India,  build  their  own 
reprocessing  plants  but  such  Independent  ef- 
forts could  better  be  discouraged  If  the  sup- 
pliers of  nuclear  materials  agreed  to  be  leas 
profligate  In  dispensing  their  wares.  The 
United  States  has  on  the  table  a  proposal 
to  establish  regional  nuclear  reprocessing 
centers.  It  is  being  discussed  by  seven  sup- 
pliers, including  Russia,  In  London  this  week. 
The  rationale  for  this  and  similar  extra  co- 
operative measures  on  the  part  of  the  sup- 
pllara  Is  that  the  IAEA  to  an  agency  domi- 
nated by  the  nuclear  have-nots,  who  for  rea- 
sons of  pride  and  policy  tend  to  resist  truly 
foolproof  controls.  Tliere  Is  no  more  serious 
diplomatic  project  before  the  United  States 
than  to  take  every  feasible  step  to  bar  the 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  arms. 

CLoxnto  In  FaANCE 

A  declaration  from  seven  hundred  sclen- 
tUts:  "We  Appeal  to  the  People  To  Stop  the 
Construction  of  Nuclear  Power  Plants." 

This  to  a  translation  of  the  recent  declara- 
tion by  700  French  scientists  against  the  gov- 
ernment's nuclear  power  program.  Many  of 
the  signatories  are  employed  by  the  French 
AEC  (CEA.  as  It  works  out)  and  the  national 
utility  company.  Electricity  de  France  (EDF) . 

"We,  researchers,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians view  the  government's  [nuclear  power 
policy]  statement  as  a  hasty  Judgment  which 
could  resul"  in  grave  consequences.  These 
are:  those  associated  with  tlie  security  of 
nuclear  faculties;  (leakage  rUks,  though 
minimal  but  with  horrendous  conse- 
quences); thermal  pollution  (climatic,  eco- 
logical); risks  derived  from  the  transport, 
storage,  and  possible  theft  of  nuclear  mate- 
rtato;  and  particularly,  hazards  reUted  to  ra- 
dloactlT*  waste  dispocal. 


'at  to  disturbing  to  watch  the  B.DJ". 
(French  national  electric  monopoly)  Ignore 
the  inquiry  and  criticism  from  all  but  a  few 
technicians  they  officially  recognize.  It  U 
dtoturblng  to  us  that  the  originators  of  nu- 
clear projects  are  also  Judge  and  Jury  to  pub- 
lic criticism  of  these  projects.  It  Is  dlstiirb- 
Ing  to  realize  that  public  monitoring  of  such 
a  massive  public  project  to  restricted  to  an 
atomic  commission  of  dubious  competence 
and  authority.  It  Is  extremely  disquieting 
that  nuclear  security  relies  upon  a  system  of 
error-free  continued  human  vigilance.  (We 
fleel  that  human  error  and  sabotage  are  ever- 
present  possibilities  and  pose  Incalculable 
risks.) 

"Current  official  inquiry  has  fragmented 
and  understated  the  crucial  Issues  of  trans- 
port, waste  disposal  and  nuclear  plant  depre- 
dation. We  are  being  reassured  by  officials 
who  minimize  risks  and  conceal  the  possible 
consequences  of  this  nuclear  policy.  Never- 
theless, conflicting  studies  and  official  uncer- 
tainty are  clear  indications  that  we  are  being 
misled.  In  the  absence  of  clear  nuclear  leg- 
islation, all  manner  of  negligence  to  being 
permitted.  Most  often,  financial  considera- 
tions are  substituted  for  needed  research  and 
unbiased  review  of  nuclear  energy  uses. 

"Regardless  of  official  assuirances,  a  nuclear 
energy  policy  will  not  assure  Prance's  energy 
Independence.  There  to  not  sufficient  ura- 
nium In  France  and  the  breeder  reactor 
planned  to  begin  production  In  1982  will  not 
be  a  fall -proof  source. 

"Contrary  to  what  to  being  said,  very  little 
serious  research  to  being  undertaken  to  find 
new  energy  sources,  to  re-allocate  existing 
supplies,  and  to  eliminate  waste. 

"We  feel  that  current  policies  do  not  reflect 
the  present  interests  of  the  people  or  those  of 
futiire  generations.  These  policies  are  in  fact 
political  Issues  dtoguised  as  scientific  ones.  It 
to  time  to  Instigate  genuine  public  discussion 
and  to  stop  these  hasty  official  deliberations. 

"We  call  upon  the  people  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept nuclear  power  plants  until  there  Is  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  risks  and  conse- 
quences of  thto  policy.  We  appeal  to  the  sci- 
entific community  (researchers,  engineers, 
professionals,  educators,  technicians  .  .  .)  to 
support  thto  declaration  and  to  contribute  In 
every  way  possible  to  the  clarification  of  the 
nuclear  power  issue." 

OaCANISATION  OF  CONCERNED  SCIENTISTS, 

2,  rue  Franqoia  Villon  91400 — Orsay,  France. 


Fkanck  Cuts  Back  Atom  Poweb  Plan 
(By  Flora  Lewto) 

Paris,  August  7. — French  Ctovemment, 
concerned  about  the  uncertainties  of  the 
outlook  for  energy  supplies  and  the  increas- 
ing protests  of  envlronmentaltots,  has  decid- 
ed to  reduce  its  atomic  energy  program. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  Georges  Pompidou, 
the  late  President,  placed  prime  reliance  on 
nuclear  energy. 

The  latest  dectolon  limits  plans  for  build- 
ing reactors  to  a  total  of  12,000  megawatts  in 
1075  and  1976,  with  future  expansion,  which 
Inlttolly  ran  to  1985,  to  be  decided  step  by 
step.  The  change  was  made  on  the  ground 
that  no  one  today  can  predict  either  French 
energy  consumption  or  the  price  of  oil  In 
1980. 

The  announcement  was  made  after  Presi- 
dent Valery  Otocard  d'Estalng  had  confirmed 
the  new  plan  at  a  Cabinet  meeting. 

The  cutback  In  definite  construction  orders 
led  to  a  dectolon  to  reorganize  the  two-com- 
pany industry  Into  a  monopoly  under  great- 
er French  control. 

At  prevent,  Westlnghouse  Electric  owns  45 
per  cent  of  the  major  reactor-building  com- 
pany, Framatome,  and  also  provides  pres- 
surized water  technology,  one  of  the  two 
basic  types  of  conventional  reactors. 

Michel  Junot,  the  president  of  Westing- 
house  France,  a  subsidiary,  said  the  an- 
nouncement was  the  first  official  word  hto 


company  had  of  the  Impending  changes  and 
that  It  was  ready  to  negotiate  a  new  arrange- 
ment  with  the  French  Oovemment  and  with 
Creusot-Loire,  the  French-Belgian  company 
that  owns  61  per  cent  of  Framatome. 

SECOND  COMPANY  OUT 

A  second  company,  Conpagnle  Oenerale 
d'Electridte,  which  works  with  General  Klec- 
trlc  and  uses  the  boiling  water  process,  to  to 
be  foroed  out  of  the  reactor  field  and  com- 
pensated with  a  monop»oly  on  providing  ele* 
trie  alternators  for  Pramatome's  InstaUg- 
tlons. 

The  Oovemment  sp<Aesman  said  the  new 
arrangement  would  provide  Prance  with  a 
nuclear  energy  Industry  able  to  achieve  a 
substantial  export  market  and  Independent 
supplies  for  the  home  market. 

France  has  been  seeking  buyers  for  nuclear 
plants.  There  have  been  talks  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  Egypt  and  others,  but  so  far  only  Iran 
and  Belgium  have  placed  orders. 

While  the  Government  has  not  provided 
detalto  on  what  It  will  require  from  Westing- 
house  under  the  new  arrangements,  it  has 
Itoted  the  principles  of  its  demands.  Westing- 
house  must  reduce  Its  holdings  to  less  than 
one-third  in  Framatome,  probably  selling  to 
the  Government's  Atomic  Energy  ComnUs- 
slon,  which  Is  to  acquire  a  direct  Interest  In 
the  company;  agree  to  convert  Its  licensing 
system  Into  some  form  of  association  or 
partnership;  and  work  out  Joint  research 
and  development  programs  or  exchanges  of 
technical  Information. 


THE  U.N.  RESOLUTION  ON  ZIONISM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent passage  in  the  U.N.  Social,  Humani- 
tarian, and  Cultural  Committee  of  a  res- 
olution that  declares  Zionism  a  form  of 
racism  is  an  outrage  against  the  civilized 
values  for  which  this  committee  is  sup- 
posed to  stand. 

This  is  a  form  of  demagogic  nonsense 
which  I  hoped  had  been  discredited  in 
the  community  of  nations  since  1945.  It 
threatens  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  en- 
tire United  Nations  Organization. 

It  is  particularly  disheartening  in  the 
wake  of  what  we  in  the  United  States 
had  seen  as  a  lessening  of  tensions  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  an  awalcenlng  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  of  the  nations 
in  the  region  that  there  is  a  need  to  agree 
upon  a  basis  of  legitimacy  for  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  our  differences. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Sinai 
agreement  I  had  cause  to  remark  that 
the  United  Nations  was  not  looked  upon 
by  either  Egypt  or  Israel  as  a  fair  and 
reasonable  peace  party.  The  passage  of 
a  resolution  like  this  merely  accelerates 
the  erosion  of  international  respect  for 
it.  The  passage  of  a  resolution  like  this 
signals  that  the  sponsoring  nations  will 
not  repudiate  the  use  of  force  to  settle 
differences.  It  clearly  demonstrates  a 
willingness  to  exacerbate  the  dispute  and 
prolong  the  conflict. 

And  the  unsubtle  attempt  to  define 
Zionism  as  racist  is  Just  one  more  weapon 
in  the  arsenal  of  anti-Semitic  propa- 
ganda which  has  for  so  many  millenia 
been  directed  at  the  Jewish  people. 

Zionism  is  the  oldest  of  the  nationalist 
and  liberatlonist  movements.  Former  Is- 
raeli Ambassador  to  the  UlT.,  Yosef 
Tekoah,  has  written: 

Zionism  was  not  born  In  the  Jewish  ghet- 
toes  of  Europe,  but  on  the  battlefield  against 
Imperialism  In  ancient  Israel.  It  Is  not  an 
outmoded  natlonaltotic  revival,  but  an  un- 
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paralleled  epic  of  centuries  of  resistance  to 
force  and  bondage. 

And  Abba  Eban  has  stated  the  case 
most  clearly,  when  he  says: 

There  is,  of  course,  no  difference  whatever 
between  anti-Semitism  and  the  denial  of  Is- 
rael's statehood.  Classic  anti-Semitism  denies 
the  equal  rights  of  Jews  as  citizens  within 
society.  Anti-Zionism  denies  the  equal  rights 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  Its  lawful  sovereignty 
within  the  community  of  nations. 

The  cynical  use  of  VJX.  humanitarian 
and  social  programs^llke  UNESCO — ^to 
launch  political  attacks  on  the  right  of 
Israel  to  exist  as  a  sovereign  state  is  part 
of  a  clearly  conceived  policy  to  which  the 
United  States  is  not  blind.  The  substitu- 
tion of  rhetorical  violence  for  physical 
force  does  not  render  the  violence — or  its 
goal — more  respectable. 

There  are  serious  and  difficult  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  questions  at 
stake  for  all  participants  in  the  Middle 
East  dispute.  Blatant  racist  appeals  and 
blanket  condemnation  of  the  legitimate 
national  aspirations  of  the  Jewish  people 
are  not  the  way  in  which  those  disputes 
will  be  resolved.  Rather,  passage  of  such 
a  resolution  inevitably  raises  the  most 
serious  questions  about  the  motives  of  Its 
supporters. 

Our  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynlhan,  has  called  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  an  "obscene  act". 
The  wording  is  harsh,  but  its  accuracy  is 
indisputable.  Aside  from  the  immediate 
political  motivations  of  the  resolution's 
sponsors,  its  passage  is  obscene  because 
it  jeopardizes  the  global  struggle  against 
racism.  It  seems  to  utilize  the  historic 
and  present  sufferings  of  oppressed  na- 
tional groups  in  the  creation  of  another 
political  epithet. 

At  its  inception,  the  United  Nations 
represented  a  reaction  against  the  bla- 
tant racism  of  the  Nazi  regime.  The  com- 
batting of  racism  around  the  world  has 
been  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  orga- 
nization, and  has  earned  it — justly — uni- 
versal respect  and  moral  authority  as  a 
world  body.  That  authority  and  respect 
will  be  irretrievably  lost  if  the  General 
Assembly  encourages  the  vicious  politi- 
cizing of  this  humanitarian  issue  by  sup- 
port for  the  resolution. 

Racial  repression  and  warfare  are  still 
unfortunately  common  on  our  globe  to- 
day, as  many  member  nations  of  the  U.N. 
are  well  aware. 

Those  nations  are  also  aware  of  the 
substantive  and  distinct  differences  that 
exist  between  racism  as  a  practice  and 
the  legitimate  national  aspirations  of  a 
people.  Those  differences  have  been  nul- 
lified and  those  aspirations  have  been 
dishonored  by  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions has  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  Congress  and  the  American 
people  in  repudiating,  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  the  alms  and  intent  of 
this  resolution  as  an  expression  by  the 
world  body.  Introduction  of  two  con- 
gressional resolutions  underscores  our 
national  sentiments,  and  I  know  that 
Congress  will  continue  to  stand  firm  on 
this  issue.  I  hope  the  General  Assembly 
will  take  note,  and  will  take  into  accoimt 
also  the  statement  by  the  European  Eco- 


nomic Community  nations,  which  have 
had  the  most  recent  historic  experi- 
ence with  massive  and  barbaric  anti- 
Semitism. 

If  the  coming  together  of  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  in  the  UJ4.  is  to  have  any 
relevance  to  the  long  and  bitter  fight  to 
rid  the  world  of  savagery  between  ethnic 
groups,  we  must  now  vigorously  assert 
that  this  effort  to  politicize  racism  is  a 
moral  outrage  against  all  humanity. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


GOVERNMENT    IN    THE    SUNSHINE 
ACT 
The  ACHTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  5,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  5)   to  provide  that  meetings  of 
Government  agencies  and  of  congressional 
committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

The  ACTING  ^lUISJDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  the  bill  is  lim- 
ited to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  smd  minority 
leaders  or  their  designees,  with  30  min- 
utes on  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, appeal  or  point  of  order. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  che  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  Without  objection,  it  is  sO 
ordered.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sign to  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  the  time  that  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  majority  leader. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  bill,  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today,  we 
will  take  up  S.  5,  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
which  deleted  the  provisions  of  S.  5  that 
dealt  with  the  Senate  or  with  Congress. 


S.  5,  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act,  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  Government  should  conduct  the 
people's~business  in  public.  Since  I  first 
introduced  this  legislation  in  August  of 
1972,  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made  toward  opening  up  government  on 
all  levels. 

Forty-eight  States  have  enacted  some 
type  of  open  meeting  provision.  Now  that 
Congress  has  taken  the  lead  by  opening 
its  own  doors,  I  feel  that  we  are  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  request  that  executive 
agencies  follow  suit. 

S.  5  would  open  specific  multimember 
Federal  agency  meetings  to  the  public. 
This  measure  £is  it  now  appears  is  a  very 
refined  version — a  product  of  many, 
many  hours  of  study  and  hearings  on 
State  sunshine  laws,  Federal  agency  com- 
ments and  input  from  the  administrative 
conference,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  other  interested  groups.  Two 
sets  of  hearings  were  held  on  S.  5. 

A  wide  variety  of  witnesses  testified 
about  the  very  practical  aspects  of  op- 
erating in  the  open,  including  represent- 
atives from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  The  Government  Operations 
Committee  solicited  and  received  com- 
ments and  opinions  on  S.  5  from  every 
Federal  agency  that  would  be  affected  by 
this  legislation.  These  comments  were 
most  helpful  in  the  final  drafting  on  this 
legislation. 

We  also  received  a  substantial  amoimt 
of  input  from  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, which  after  having  set  up  a  special 
committee  to  consider  this  legislation 
endorsed  the  concept  of  open  Govern- 
ment along  the  lines  defined  by  S.  5. 

I  believe  that  the  timing  of  this  legis- 
lation ts  particularly  opportune  amid 
the  general  clamor  for  regulatory  re- 
form. I  think  we  all  know  of  the  increas- 
ing feeling  in  the  United  States  among 
£dl  citizens  from  the  afBuent  businessman 
to  the  welfare  recipient  that  Govern- 
ment has  become  too  big,  too  bureau- 
cratic, too  unresponsive,  and  too  un- 
wieldy for  the  public  to  understand.  A 
major  step  in  the  area  of  regulatory  re- 
form would  be  to  let  all  of  us  watch  the 
agency  decisionmaking  process  in  action 
to  know  what  tiie  considerations  are 
and  to  see  what  these  agencies  actually 
do. 

To  quote  David  Cohen: 

Opponents  of  open  Government  talk  con- 
stantly of  the  Innumerable  problems  that 
would  result  from  public  meetings  and  full 
citizen  access. 

But  these  objections  simply  do  not 
stand  up  against  the  overwhelmingly 
positive  experience  of  legislative  com- 
mittees in  Congress  and  around  the 
country  which  have  shown  that  open- 
ness works  and  rather  than  impeding 
business  it  promotes  better  discussion. 

In  Florida  we  found  that  everyone 
agrees  with  the  basic  concept  of  open- 
ness but  they  alwajrs  find  reasons  to  be 
against  a  specific  provision  of  a  specific 
bill  or  say  this  is  a  great  idea  that  should 
apply  to  everyone  else  but  not  to  us.  I 
think  that  once  you  start  exempting  any- 
one everyone  says  "me  too."  The  provi- 
sions of  8.  5  are  the  product  of  very 
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careful  study  of  existing  laws  to  see  what 
works  and  what  does  not.  We  have  taken 
Into  account  the  need  for  certain  t3n?eB 
of  meetings  to  be  closed  and  these  ex- 
emptions are  well  outlined  in  the  ex- 
planation of  S.  5.  But  I  think  that  to  go 
further  would  be  a  mistake.  Therefore, 
I  hope  that  we  will  proceed  to  consider 
this  measure  as  it  is  without  special  in- 
terest exemptions. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
support  8.  5,  "The  Oovemment  In  The 
Sunshine  Act." 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee unanimously  reported  this  legislation 
after  over  3  years  of  study.  Senator 
Chiles  deserves  great  credit  for  the  ac- 
tive role  he  played  in  the  committee's 
development  of  a  sound  and  resp<xisible 
bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  now  cospon- 
sored  by  54  Senators,  is  to  t^ve  the  pub- 
lic a  full  opportunity  to  observe  the  way 
the  Oovemmoit  conducts  the  public's 
business  without  infringing  upon  the 
rifl^its  of  individual  citizens,  and  the  abil- 
ity (a  tbfi  Oovemment,  to  function  effi- 
ciently. 

Since  the  Senate  Is  ccmsiderlng  sepa- 
rately title  I  of  the  bill,  gDveming  open 
committee  meetings,  I  will  address  my 
remarks  at  this  moment  to  the  part  of 
the  legislation  opening  agency  meetings 
to  the  public. 

Section  201  applies  to  47  agencies  in 
the  executive  branch  headed  by  2  or 
more  commissioners.  It  establishes  the 
basic  principle  that  meetings  between 
the  h^ds  of  these  agencies  should,  ex- 
ces>t  for  certain  specified  reasons,  be 
(^9en  to  the  public. 

Section  202  establishes  for  the  first 
time  an  across-the-board  statuton^  pro- 
hibition against  secret  ex  parte  conver- 
sations between  members  of  the  public 
and  the  agency  formally  adjudicating  a 
matter  of  Interest  to  that  person. 

This  legislation  will  do  much  to  in- 
crease the  public's  faith  in  the  integrity 
c^  Oovemment.  It  will  enable  the  public 
to  better  understand  the  decisions 
reached  by  Oovemment  agencies.  It  will 
better  acquaint  the  public  with  the  proc- 
ess by  which  agency  decisions  are 
reached. 

Recent  studies  underscore  the  urgent 
need  for  enactment  of  S.  5.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1973,  a  Harris  Survey  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovemment 
Relations  of  the  Oovemment  Operations 
Committee  showed  that  confidence  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment had  fallen  from  41  percent  in 
1966  to  27  percent  in  1972,  and  had  sunk 
to  a  new  low  of  19  percent  in  1973.  Ac- 
cording to  testimony  Mr.  Harris  provided 
the  Oovemment  Operations  Committee 
last  year,  only  36  percent  of  the  people 
think  that  "most  public  officials  today 
are  dedicated  to  helping  the  country 
rather  than  being  out  for  themselves". 

Opening  up  the  process  to  observation 
by  the  public  should  reassure  the  pub- 
lic about  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
most  Oovemment  officials.  It  will  remove 
any  distrust  the  public  has  of  the  Oov- 
emment simply  because  agency  actions 
are  taken  behind  closed  doors.  In  other 
cases,  openness  may  help  promote  the 
quality  of  commission  work  for  it  will 


further  encourage  commissioners  to  pre- 
pare for  meetings  and  to  attend  the 
meetings  with  regularity. 

Open  meetings  will  also  mean  the  pub- 
lic debate  cannot  help  but  improve  the 

problems  administrators  face,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  decisions  they  take.  This 
knowledge  should  in  turn  promote  great- 
er cooperation  and  compliance  with 
public  debate  on  the  Issues.  Oreater  pub- 
lic debate  cannot  help  but  Improve  the 
decision-making  process. 

Finally,  open  meetings  will  give  every 
memt>er  of  the  public  equal  access  to  In- 
formation. No  longer  will  some  people 
have  an  Inside  track  because  they  pos- 
sess same  special  knowledge  about  an 
agency's  action  which  other  interested 
parties,  or  the  public  generally,  lack. 

As  chairman  of  a  committee  which 
conducts  all  its  markup  sessions  in  pub- 
lic, I  know  from  first  hand  experience 
that  the  fears  some  agency  officials  may 
have  of  this  type  of  legislation  are  un- 
justified. Experience  in  the  49  States 
that  have  adopted  open  meeting  laws 
confirm  this  also.  Openness  does  not  in 
fact  hurt  the  quality  of  discussions  or 
inhibit  free  and  frank  discussions.  Dis- 
cussion need  not  be  less  free  or  frank 
because  the  public  is  there  to  observe 
the  discussion.  The  bill  provides  that 
where  a  closed  session  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  in- 
formation discussed,  an  agency  will  in 
fact  be  able  to  close  the  meeting. 

A  few  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  and  the  Commodi- 
ty Putiu-es  Trading  Commission,  have 
adopted  on  their  own  a  similar  policy 
of  openness.  There  is  no  reason  why 
other  agencies  cannot  do  so  also. 

Section  202  of  the  bill  extends  the 
principle  of  openness  to  cases  of  formal 
agency  adjudication.  While  agency  de- 
cisions in  formal  cases  of  adjudication 
are  only  supposed  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  and  argmnents  in  the 
public  record,  there  is  always  the  dan- 
ger that  one  side  or  the  other  will  at- 
tempt secretly  to  influence  the  decision 
maker's  actions  without  the  other  par- 
tics  to  the  case,  or  the  public,  knowing. 
Such  fears  that  agency  decisions  have 
been  influenced  behind  closed  doors  by 
secret  political  pressures  can  only  un- 
dermine public  confidence. 

Section  202  states  for  the  first  time  in 
clear  and  unequivocal  statutory  language 
that  such  practices  are  prohibited. 

For  the  first  time  It  establishes  a  clear 
procedure  for  agencies  to  follow  when 
ex  parte  communications  do  occur  so  that 
other  parties  and  the  public  may  Icnow 
about  such  commiuilcation  and  have  a 
chance  to  respond  to  them. 

For  the  first  time  it  declares  that  if  a 
person  knowingly  engages  in  such  Illegal 
practices  the  agency  may  rule  against 
him  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

In  preparing  this  legislation  the  com- 
mittee has  consulted  with  a  niunber  of 
experts  both  in  and  outside  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has, 
among  other  groups,  been  very  Interested 
in  this  legislation.  In  August  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  ABA  supported  the 
policy  of  opening  Federal  agency  meet- 
ings to  the  public  along  the  lines  pro- 


vided in  section  201  of  S.  5.  Previously  the 
House  of  Delegates  endorsed  wording 
very  similar  to  the  prohibition  against  ex 
parte  communications  contained  in  sec- 
tion 202. 

This  legislation  will  help  bring  together 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  and  their 
Oovemment.  It  will  help  reduce  the  pub- 
lic's feeling  that  their  Oovemment  at 
present  is  all  too  remote  and  mysterious. 
The  legislation  will  be  good  for  the 
agencies  and  good  for  the  public. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  the  Senate  to 

fully  support  this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 

time?  

Mr.  CHILES.  The  time  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Ttie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  First,  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  through  an 
oversight,  the  name  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  was  Inadvertently 
omitted  from  a  list  of  cosponsors  of 
amendment  968  to  open  conference  com- 
mittees to  the  public,  which  I  had  in- 
serted in  the  Record  yesterday.  I  want 
the  Record  clearly  to  reflect  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  has  been  a 
persuasive,  dedicated,  and  outspoken  ad- 
vocate of  open  meetings  of  conference 
committees  during  his  tenure  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
Conference  Committee  on  the  Standby 
Energy  Authorities  bill  was  thrown  open 
to  the  pubUc  even  before  the  passage  of 
amendment  968.  The  Record  should 
show  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Stone)  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
move  to  establish  a  general  rule  to  open 
conference  committees  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  associate 
myself  closely  with  the  remarks  made  to- 
day by  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  C::Hn,Es)  on  S.  5,  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act.  As  an  original  princi- 
pal sponsor  of  this  legislation  with  Sena- 
tor Chiles,   I  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  on  the  persistence 
and  dedication  with  which  he  has  pur- 
sued this  matter.  This  is  a  part  of  an  ef- 
fort, which  took  a  major  step  forward 
yesterday,   in   vindicating   the   public's 
right  to  know  about  the  public  business. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.    CHILES.   I   say    to   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  that  I 
appreciate  very  much  his  kind  remarks. 
I  also  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
his  support.  I  think  that  our  victory  yes- 
terday could  not  have  happened  with- 
out the  support  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
movement  of  reform,  as  certainly  the 
movement  toward  openness,  always  was 
a  bipartisan  movement  and  cut  across 
not  only   party   lines,    but  cut   across 
ideological  lines,  was  one  of  the  reasons 
that  it  did  pass.  Certainly,  the  Senator 
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from  Delaware  was  persusisive  and 
added  greatly  to  the  support  that  we 
received.  I  thank  him  for  his  support  on 
that  and  tdso  for  his  support  in  being 
the  principal  cosponsor  on  S.  5. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  those  kind  remarks. 

1  agree  very  strongly  that  the  question 
of  openness  in  Oovemment  is  neither  a 
partisan  nor  a  philosophical  matter.  It  is 
just  a  question  of  good  form  for  dono- 
cratic  government. 

As  I  was  saying,  this  is  not  a  gift  ivxa. 
us  to  the  public;  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
public  right.  I  first  became  concerned 
about  excessive  secrecy  in  Government 
as  a  freshman  Member  of  the  House  in 
1967,  when  I  began  to  identify  basic  in- 
formation on  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance programs.  At  that  time,  I  was  very 
shocked  to  learn  that  nowhere  in  the 
Government  could  we  really  even  identi- 
fy the  number  and  Idnd  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  that  were  available, 
presumably,  to  help  the  State  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  schools  and 
other  authorities. 

We  made,  at  that  time,  a  determined 
effort  in  my  office — it  took  us  something 
like  14  months — to  identify  roughly 
1,100  different  programs.  It  took  us  over 

2  years  to  finally  get  the  Federal.,Oov- 
emment  to  publish  in  one  study  each 
year  the  programs  that  are  established 
to  help  the  people  back  home. 

I  might  relate  just  one  story.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  HEW  came  over  to 
my  office  to  ask  me  why  I  wanted  to 
know  what  all  these  programs  were.  I 
made  the  comment  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  is  a  right  of  the  public  back 
home.  He  told  me  the  programs  were 
changing  so  fast  that  they  could  not 
publish  them. 

I  asked. 

How  could  the  school  authorities,  for  ex- 
ample, plan  under  those  ciu  instances? 

He  said, 

Mr.  Congressman,  are  you  having  any 
problems  under  any  partlcxilar  program? 

I  said: 

Well,  I  am  sure  we  are,  but  that  Is  not 
what  I  am  seeking.  What  I  want  is  basic  In- 
formation. 

That  is  when  I  first  became  dedicated 
to  the  idea  of  opening  up  government 
and  I  can  think  of  no  area  where  the 
public  has  a  greater  right  to  know  than 
to  have  detailed  information  as  to  the 
programs  that,  presumably,  were  to  help 
our  local  governmental  authorities. 

S.  5  will  open  to  the  public  most  meet- 
ings of  multiheaded  Government  agen- 
cies, except  where  there  are  clearly  com- 
pelling reasons  for  confidentiality.  I 
think,  in  this  respect,  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  today  is  comparahle  to  what 
we  did  yesterday  in  adopting  an  open 
rule  for  Senate  conunlttees  and  confer- 
ence committees.  Now  that  we  have  re- 
formed our  own  procedures,  I  think  we 
are  in  a  very  strong  position  to  press 
this  legislation. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
reform  offered  yesterday  was  finally 
unanimously  adopted.  For  that  reason,  I 
think  it  bodes  well  for  this  legislation 
today. 


S.  5  also  prohibits  ex  parte  contacts 
between  agency  employees  and  outside 
interests,  which  I  think  has  great  merit. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Oov- 
emment in  the  Simshine  Act  will  in- 
crease contact  lietween  the  citizen  and 
the  bureaucracy  in  Washington,  increase 
the  credibllilty  and  accountability  of 
agency  employees,  and  give  the  public 
the  fullest  possible  access  to  the  meet- 
ings of  many  Government  agencies.  I 
hope  it  will  receive  speedy  contribution 
in  the  House  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  time  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize to  my  colleagues  for  the  delay,  but 
I  had  a  necessary  phone  call.  It  has 
been  made  now  and  I  will  not  intrude 
any  further.         » 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1043 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1043  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1043. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  44,  line  4,  insert  the  foUowing 
after  the  word,  "Senate":  Provided,  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  agency 
that  has  as  one  of  its  principal  functions 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  na- 
tional monetary  policy  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  agency  meets  to  consider  or  dis- 
pose of  matters  relating  to  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation  such  as  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  (15  IT.S.C.  1601) .  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1681).  the  Pair 
Credit  BlUlng  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1666).  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1691),  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Improve- 
ment Act". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
limit  is  15  minutes  on  a  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
if  there  is  any  time  alllocated  to  the  bill 
and  whether  that  could  be  jrielded,  if 
necessary?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
time  on  the  bill.  There  is  time  remain- 
ing, the  managers  can  yield  time  if  they 
desire. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
take  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  out  of 
this  bill,  leaving  only — subject  to  the 
bill — its  responsibilities  to  consiuner  ac- 
tivities, and  they  are  specified  in  the 
amendment,  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act, 


the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  the  Fair 
Credit  BilUng  Act,  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  Improvement  Act. 

In  those  cases,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  exercises  the  kind  of  functions 
which  are  thought  to  be  reached  by  this 
bill  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
for  taking  them  out. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Chair  inform 
me  when  I  have  used  8  minutes  of  my 
time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  inform  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  bill  and  have 
been  highly  approving  of  the  fine  acti- 
vities of  Senator  Chiles  and  Senator 
Roth,  both  of  whom  are  members  of 
our  committee.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
bill  coming  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  but  the  reason 
I  have  raised  this  subject,  Mr.  President, 
is  because  I  have  considerable  doubt  my- 
self as  to  the  desirability  of  doing  what 
the  bill  would  do,  vls-a-vis  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

Second,  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Board  itself  and  its  chairman  and  they 
have  felt  so  very  strongly,  as  refiected  by 
Arthur  Bums  himself — whom  we  all  re- 
spect, as  probably  as  fine  a  public  servant 
who  has  served  this  country  in  this 
field — that  we  were  making  a  grave  mis- 
take to  bring  the  Fed  into  the  purview 
of  this  act,  aside  from  the  consumer- 
related  activities  which  are  accepted  by 
the  amendment,  that  I  felt  in  all  fair- 
ness we  ought  to  submit  the  case  to  the 
Senate.  The  only  way  it  could  be  done 
effectively  is  by  tliis  amendment. 

I  disclosed  my  intention  and  my  rea- 
sons both  to  Senator  C^hiles  and  to  Sen- 
ator Roth,  who  will  argue  against  the 
amendment  with  their  customary  vigor, 
undiminished  by  my  purpose,  but  I  think 
also  they  have  a  sense  of  respect  for  the 
fact  that  when  the  chairman  of  so  im- 
portant an  agency  as  this  one  feels  as 
strongly  as  he  does  we  really  have  a  duty 
to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Senate. 

I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  show  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  Chairman  Bums'  posi- 
tion. I  shall  vote  with  that  position  or 
I  would  not  be  submitting  the  aunend- 
ment.  but  I  understand  the  objectivity 
with  which  the  Senate  should  address 
this  particular  question. 

The  second  point  that  is  important 
by  way  of  preliminary  is  that  a  great 
effort  has  been  made,  Mr.  President,  in 
all  fairness,  to  accommodate  the  Fed's 
views  in  this  bill. 

There  are  a  number  of  special  provi- 
sions which  the  managers  will  point  out 
to  Uie  Senate,  quite  properly,  Uiat  have 
been  inserted  in  the  bill  in  order  to  try 
to  satisfy  some  of  these  problems  which 
Chairman  Bums  raises.  But  it  still 
leaves,  in  his  judgment,  so  much  that  is 
a  hazard  that  he  feels  that  we  should 
simply  exclude  the  Fed,  and  that  the 
Sunshine  Act.  as  it  is  called  based  upon 
a  very  fine  Florida  example,  should  not 
extend  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  Not  that 
it  is  some  sacrosanct  agency,  above  and 
beyond  all  others,  but  simply  because  it 
M  counterproductive  to  the  U.S.  interest 
that  there  should  be  anything,  of  any 
kind  or  character,  which   might— and 
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that  Is  a  very  important  word  to  on- 
phaslze^-diBcloBe  the  Internal  operations 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  insofar 
as  its  critical  responsibilities  relating  to 
money  management  and  the  oversight 
of  the  twnMng  system.  Insofar  as  it  comes 
within  Its  purview  are  concerned. 

The  scheme  of  the  legislation  is  such 
as  to  exclude  single-headed  agencies, 
and  they  would  Include  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator, as  well  as  aU  the  major 
cabinet  departments  which  are  headed 
by  single  heads;  and  also  to  exclude  those 
which  are  not  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  but  malce  policy,  essen- 
tially, where  that  Is  their  fimctlon.  These 
would  Include,  for  example,  the  National 
Security  Coimcil  and  the  President's 
Council  of  ISconomlc  Advisers. 

The  Fed,  as  we  popularly  call  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  might  easily 
come  under  that  category  of  having  sole- 
ly ptdlcymaUng  functions  were  it  not  for 
precisely  the  kind  of  agency  administra- 
tive functions  relating  to  consumers 
which  I  expressly  excluded  from  the 
amendment. 

The  heart  of  the  proposition  put  be- 
fore us  by  Chairman  Arthur  Bums  is  the 
following,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  memorandum  to  me  on  this  subject, 
spealdng  of  the  board. 

It  U  Inconoelyable  to  vm  that  congressional 
requests,  for  example,  for  agency  comments 
on  proposed  leglsUtlon,  requests  for  ex- 
perienced assistance  in  stated  congressional 
efforts,  or  requests  for  reqwnaes  to  con- 
gressional Inquiries,  are  intended  to  be 
kcnown  by  the  public  before  transmission  to 
the  Congress. 

At  another  point  in  his  memorandum 
to  me,  he  really  gives  the  essence  of  Uie 
Federal  Reserve's  ixjsltlon.  He  says: 

with  few  exceptions  each  of  the  Board's 
regularly  scheduled  meetings — 

And  there  are  about  150  a  year  as  this 
is  a  board  that  meets  very,  very  fre- 
quently, an  average  of  three  times  a  week, 
winter,  summer,  spring  and  fall — 
Is'lnTolTed  with  matters,  the  sensitivity  and 
Intricacy  of  which  If  exposed  to  public  dis- 
cussion would  lead  to  mlsimderstandlng,  mis- 
interpretation and  disruptive  and  harmful 
^>eculaUon.  Kxamples  include  deliberative 
processes  In  monetary  policy  formulation; 
receipt,  transmission  and  evaluation  of  na- 
tional and  International  market  Information; 
and  Incident  to  the  formulation  of  bank 
regulatory  policy,  discussion  of  confidential 
appraisals  and  sensitive  Judgments  relating 
to  member  bank  and/or  bank  holding  com- 
pany operations. 

Remembering  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  organized  with  12  member  banks  in  the 
great  financial  centers  of  tiie  country. 

Hie  major  areas  in  which  it  is  felt  by 
the  chairman  that  these  dangers  are  ex- 
posed are  as  follows  : 

One.  the  definition  of  the  word  "meet- 
ing." That  is  found  at  page  44  of  the 
bill.  It  is  page  44,  lines  7  to  11.  It  defines 
a  meeting  as  being  the  following: 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  meeting 
means  the  deliberations  of  at  least  a  number 
of  Individual  agency  members  required  to 
take  action  on  behalf  of  the  agency  where 
such  deliberations  concern  the  Joint  conduct 
or  dlqKwitlon  of  ofBclal  agency  business. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Ibe 
Senator's  8  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVIT8. 1  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

That  means  that  a  quorum  of  the  Ctnn- 
misslon  would,  even  if  it  meant  infor- 
mally under  this  very,  very  broad  deflnl- 
tlon,  qualify  as  a  meeting. 

He  considers  that  much  too  broad  for 
the  frequency  and  the  closeness  of  delib- 
erations of  these  seven  members  of  the 
Bocuxl. 

Then  the  point  of  a  verbatim  transcript 
which  is  required,  using  that  very  broad 
definition  of  a  meeting,  even  for  such  a 
meeting,  what  the  Fed  might  call  a  con- 
sultation, et  cetera,  the  danger  of  leak- 
age of  that  tianscript  and  the  Inhibitions 
of  what  the  chairman  claims  Is  the  very 
frank  exchange  of  members'  tentative 
views  and  impressions  and  those  of  the 
contributory  staff.  If  they  came  out,  he 
feels  It  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
and  irresponsible  to  the  situation  of  the 
country. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  point 
about  legislative  proposals,  presentations, 
testimony  and  positions  respecting  the 
attitude  to  be  taken  toward  given  legisla- 
tion in  the  Congress. 

Finally,  the  oversight  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  involving  as  it  does, 
the  economy  of  our  whole  country. 

The  last  point  is  that  all  of  the  mat- 
ters which  are  exempted — as  I  said,  the 
committee  tried  to  meet  many  of  tiie 
views  of  Chairman  Bums — may  have  to 
be  Justified  in  court  because  there  is  a 
very  complete  court  review.  There  the 
dlfftculty,  which  is  pointed  out  by  Chair- 
man Bums,  and  which  I  think  is  a  very 
important  point,  is  when  he  goes  into 
court,  and  I  quote  from  page  53,  lines  3 
and  4.  "The  burden  Is  on  the  defendant 
to  sustain  his  action'^  of  maintaining 
secrecy. 

Chairman  Bums  points  out  that  in 
such  a  situation  the  burden  to  go  for- 
ward, as  the  lawyers  says,  the  burden  of 
proof,  is  on  the  defendant  to  defend  his 
action  rather  than  on  the  plaintiff  to 
prove  his  case.  Chairman  Bums  feels 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  docu- 
ments may  be  examined  in  camera,  it 
will  be  impossible  In  the  give  and  take, 
and  the  tensions,  of  a  court  trial  to  avoid 
revelations  affecUng  the  Fed  which  are 
highly  inimical  to  the  Fed  and  could  be 
inimical  to  the  banking  system  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world  because  the 
Fed  is  our  central  banker. 

Chairman  Bums  points  out  that  it  is 
unique  in  the  world  that  a  central  bank 
should  be  subject  to  this  kind  of  regula- 
tion which  was  never  intended  for  it.  Of 
course,  the  basis  of  it  is  that  there  are 
millions  of  decisions  in  business  and  in 
finance.  Countless  speculators  are  con- 
stantly seeking  to  find  out  what  the  Fed 
has  in  mind  about  increasing  or  reduc- 
ing the  money  supply,  Interest  rates, 
regulation  of  banks  in  terms  of  their 
regulations  of  credit  and  their  emissions 
of  credit,  rediscoimt  rates  and  so  on,  of 
such  critical  Importance  to  our  country 
and  to  its  economy,  and  to  that  of  the 
world,  that  we  have  to,  in  this  case,  give 
preference  to  the  confidentiality  of  these 


operations  rather  than  preference,  as  I 
prefer  and  as  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
preferred,  to  openness  in  every  humanly 
possible  way.  In  this  specific  case,  for 
these  specific  reasons,  that  should  not 
be  the  rule,  and  the  Fed  should  there- 
fore be  exempt. 

One-half  minute  more. 

The  Fed  should  therefore  be  exempt 
insofar  as  its  operations  other  than  the 
consumer  operations,  which  could  be 
carried  on  by  any  agency  or  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  my  respect 
for  the  unbelievably  vindicated  Judgment 
over  so  many  years  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  brings 
me  here  with  this  amendment.  I  believe 
it  fair  to  say,  and  they  will  contradict 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  that  it  is  the  respect 
for  the  same  qualities  which  have  in- 
duced Senator  Chiles,  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal author,  and  Senator  Roth  to  try 
to  adjust  the  bill  to  meet  many  of  Uiese 
points.  Chairman  Bums  feels  we  still 
have  not  met  them.  In  this  rather  deli- 
cate balance,  I  must  say  that  the  reasons 
Chairman  Bums  gives  for  deciding  a 
very  close  issue  in  favor  of  the  board's 
view  seem  to  me  to  be  persuasive. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  vote  this  exemption  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  incorporated  in 
the  amendment.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  re- 
luctantly oppose  the  amendment  as  set 
forth  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct  that  he  has  been 
an  advocate  and  a  key  sponsor  of  the 
provisions  for  opening  up  the  meetings 
not  only  of  the  Congress  but  also  of  the 
executive  agencies. 

His  counsel  and  his  work  in  this  regard 
in  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions certainly  were  positive.  I  think  be 
has  presented  the  argument  very  fairly 
on  tiie  proposition  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I  aim 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
for  its  chairman,  Arthur  Bums.  I  think 
he  has  done  an  outstanding  Job,  and  I 
think  he  is  an  outstanding  American; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  has  the  same  opinion. 

Because  of  our  high  esteem  and  our 
high  regard  for  Dr.  Bums,  we  attempted 
to  make  sure  that  we  would  listen  long 
and  hard  to  any  comments  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  had  about  any  possible 
problems  in  regard  to  the  sensitive  nature 
of  their  work  that  the  banlcs  would  have 
in  regard  to  the  act.  In  trying  to  do  that, 
I  feel  that  we  have  adequately  taken 
care  of  all  of  the  reasonable  and  Inti- 
mate problems  that  they  have  raised. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  would 
exempt  all  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  except  its  consumer  pro- 
tection activities,  and  we  think  that 
would  be  a  step  backward  for  the  bilL 
A  number  of  the  provisions  already  in 
the  bill  assure  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  other  agencies  covered  by  the 
amendment  would  be  able  to  continue  to 
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operate  with  efficiency  and  discretion.  A 
complete  exemption,  however.  In  my 
Judgment  would  be  unjustified. 

S.  5  now  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions to  meet  the  objections  raised  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 

FINANCIAL    BPXCULATION 

First.  Exemption  7  in  section  201(b) 
provides  that  an  agency  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  may  close  meetings 
in  order  to  avoid  premature  disclosure 
of  information  which  could  either  lead 
to  serious  financial  speculation,  or  seri- 
ously endanger  the  stability  of  a  finan- 
cial institution. 

BANK   XXAMINATION    BXPORTS 

Second.  Exemption  8  allows  an  agency 
to  close  meetings  dealing  with  bank  ex- 
aminations, operating,  or  condition  re- 
ports. 

SENSinVX    FINANCIAL    INFORMATION 

Third.  Exemption  6  allows  an  agency 
to  close  a  meeting  where  necessary  to 
protect  sensitive  trade  secrets,  or  com- 
mercial or  financial  information. 

SENsrnvz  information  about  a  mxkting 

Fourth.  A  provision  was  suided  to  201 
(b)  so  that  information  about  a  closed 
meeting  can  be  withheld  for  the  same 
reasons  that  the  meeting  Itself  could  be 
closed.  For  example,  any  Information 
about  the  subject  matter  of  a  scheduled 
meeting  need  not  be  announced  if  it  falls 
within  the  exemption  in  section  201(b). 

SXRIES  OF  MEETINGS 

Fifth.  If  the  agency  meets  for  more 
than  1  day  on  the  same  particular  mat- 
ter, it  can  vote  once  to  close  all  the 
meetings  for  the  next  30  days  on  that 
particular  subject.  Thus,  several  Federal 
Reserve  Board  meetings  stretching  over 
a  number  of  days  on  a  particular  prob- 
lem would  in  effect  be  treated  as  a  single 
meeting. 

A  number  of  provisions  applicable  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  were  added  to 
the  bill  at  the  committee  markup  on 
June  18. 

FKOCEDTTRES 

Sixth.  Paragraph  201(c)  (3)  gives  such 
agencies  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
added  flexibility  in  complying  with  the 
procedural  requirements  of  the  act's  pro- 
visions. 

Under  this  provision  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  could  simply  adopt  general 
regulations  prescribing  which  types  of 
meetings  must  be  closed.  In  the  case  of 
any  meeting  which  falls  within  these 
provisions,  the  agency  need  only  pro- 
vide notice  of  the  date,  place,  and  sub- 
ject matter  at  the  earliest  practicable 
opportunity.  Notice  need  not  be  given 
any  fixed  number  of  days  in  advance  of 
the  meeting. 

The  second,  and  only  other  step,  the 
agency  need  take  would  be  to  confirm 
by  vote  at  the  start  of  the  meeUng  itself 
that  the  meeting  should  be  in  fact  closed 
and  release  a  copy  of  such  vote  to  the 
public. 

None  of  tiie  other  procedural  provi- 
sions in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  relating 
to  notice  or  the  like  would  apply.  A  tran- 
script or  electronic  recordhig  of  the 
meeting  would  be  kept  so  that  a  record 
of  the  meeting  could  eventually  be  made 
available  to  the  public  if  public  access 
would  no  longer  lead  to  financial  specu- 


lation, or  otherwise  disclose  confidential 
information. 

TRANSCaiFTS 

Seventh.  An  amendment  to  section 
201(e)  prevents  an  agency  from  having 
to  edit  every  word  of  a  trainscript  or  of  a 
tape  of  a  closed  meeting.  The  discussion 
of  an  item  on  the  agenda  could  be  with- 
held from  the  public  if  any  substantial 
part  of  it  involved  confidential  matters. 
Word-by-word  editing  would  not  be 
necessary.  A  formal  vote  of  the  agency 
whether  to  disclose  a  record  of  the  meet- 
ing would  not  be  necessary. 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  will  be  to 
let  the  Board  close  any  meeting  it  really 
has  to  close.  Furthermore,  the  Board 
will  be  able  to  follow  special  expedited 
procedures  to  close  its  meetings.  As  a 
result  it  need  only  announce  its  meetings 
at  the  earliest  practical  opportunity,  but 
not  necessarily  a  week  in  advance,  and 
then  confirm  at  the  start  of  the  meeting 
that  the  meeting  must  be  closed. 

The  bill,  however,  would  still  require 
the  Board  to  keep  a  transcript  or  elec- 
tronic recording  of  its  meetings,  «md  to 
release  such  a  record  when  the  matter  is 
no  longer  sensitive.  The  prop>osed  amend- 
ment would  chlefiy  have  the  result  of 
exempting  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
from  this  additional  provision.  There  is 
no  Justification  for  so  doing. 

Many  of  the  meetings  the  Board  may 
close  will  consider  matters  that  can  sub- 
sequently be  made  public.  For  example, 
after  a  Board  takes  a  decision  on  inter- 
est rates  and  announces  it  to  the  public, 
there  may  be  no  longer  any  need  for  se- 
crecy. If  the  Board  is  exempted  from  the 
entire  section,  it  will  not  have  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  meeting  and  the  pubUc 
will  be  unnecessarily  denied  access  to 
much  information  about  the  Board  and 
its  thinldng.  Or  a  meeting  which  the 
Board  thought  would  involve  sensitive 
matters  may  turn  out  not  to  be  the  case. 
Without  a  transcript  of  the  record  the 
public  would  be  denied  access  to  a  meet- 
ing which  need  not  be  closed  for  any 
reason. 

The  experience  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  Open  Market  Committee  indi- 
cates that  the  Board  will  often  be  able  to 
release  transcripts  of  its  meetings.  That 
committee  meets  in  secret  to  make  de- 
6isions  about  the  Nation's  money  supply. 
Seven  of  its  12  memliers  are  the  7 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  committee  decided  in  March  that  it 
could  release  minutes  of  its  meetings  45 
days  after  the  meeting  instead  of  90  days 
after  the  meeting  as  had  previous  been 
the  case.  The  committee  concluded  that 
such  disclosure  after  45  days  would  not 
lead  to  dangerous  speculation  or  inter- 
fere with  the  committee's  functions.  The 
Board  might  similarly  find  it  was  fwssible 
to  release  transcripts  of  its  closed  meet- 
ings after  a  certain  length  of  time. 

The  issue  here  is  not  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  will  be  forced  to  re- 
lease to  the  public  sensitive  matters 
which  if  known  could  cause  financial 
speculation  or  the  like.  The  bill  provides 
that  as  long  as  there  is  such  a  possibUity, 
the  Board  may  keep  the  record  of  its 
meetings  confidential. 

Those  supporting  this  amendment 
may  argue,  however,  that  the  transcript 
requirement  may  Inhibit  free  and  frank 


discussion.  This  is  the  same  argument 
many  other  agencies  opi>osing  the  open- 
meetings  requirements  of  S.  5  have 
made.  If  the  Senate  were  to  provide  an 
exemption  on  these  grounds  to  the  fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  many  other  agenciee 
would  ask  why  an  exemption  could  not 
be  made  for  them  on  exactly  the  same 
groimds. 

The  history  of  open  meeting  legisla- 
tion in  the  States  and  in  Congress  is  that 
such  legislation  does  not  in  fact  inhibit 
free  and  frank  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  in  citing  these  com- 
ments, I  think  we  have  tried  to  set  forth 
for  the  Record  every  step  that  we  have 
taken  to  try  to  accommodate  every  rea- 
sonable problem  that  the  Board  has  been 
able  to  raise  as  to  how  this  legislation 
might  hinder  them  in  regard  to  any  sen^ 
sltive  matters  they  have  to  deal  with.  In 
spite  of  that,  and  in  spite  of  the  many 
amendments  we  have  adopted,  we  find 
that  Dr.  Bums  is  still  not  satisfied. 

I  have  to  think  that  it  t>oils  down  to 
the  general  feeling  that  Dr.  Bums  has 
that  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  to  be  included 
in  such  a  bill  as  this  somehow  casts  a 
refiection  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. In  fact,  in  a  letter  which  Dr.  Bums 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  on 
June  17,  I  think  we  find  the  real  reason 
that  he  now  wsmts  to  be  exempted.  He 
says  in  that  letter: 

The  mere  thought  that  an  antl-corruptlon 
bill  need  apply  to  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
cast  doubt  on  the  integrity  of  our  Nation's 
central  bank  and  wovUd  undermine  confi- 
dence in  the  doUar  and  the  future  of  our 
economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fUll 
text  of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this  is  my 
feeling  as  to  the  real  reason  why  we  find 
the  continued  request  for  exemption,  and 
I  do  disagree  with  this.  I  do  take  issue 
with  it.  I  do  not  take  issue  with  any  of 
the  other  valid  reasons  that  have  been 
raised,  but  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  no  agency  of  the  people  should  be 
exempted,  just  written  out,  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  sacro- 
sanct or  someone  believes  that  there  is 
historical  significance  or  some  reason 
that  it  should  be  exempted,  regardless  of 
the  way  that  the  work  of  the  agency  has 
been  carried  out;  and  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  way  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  has  been  carried 
out.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make 
an  overall  exemption  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  It  would  greatly  weaken 
S.  5.  For  that  reason  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Exhibit  I 

Chaikman  of  the  Board  of  Oov- 

ERNORS,     FKORRAI.     RESERVE     8TS- 

txm, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  17,  7975. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  May  12  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Spending  Practices. 
Efficiency  and  Open  Qovemment  voted  to  re- 
port to  the  full  Qovemment  OperaUons  Com- 
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mlttee  8. 6.  the  "OoTemment  in  the  Suziahlne 
Act."  Title  n  of  thla  bUI,  designated  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  2,  generally  requires  that 
meetlnga  of  Federal  agencies  headed  by  more 
than  one  person  be  open  to  the  public.  After 
a  carefol  consideration  of  the  provisions  of 
Title  n,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Its  enactment  would  seriously  Interfere  with, 
peilu^M  eren  frustrate,  achievement  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  statutory  functions.  The 
Board's  principal  reqwnslbUitles,  I  am  con- 
vinced, could  not  be  met  If  this  bill  were 
enacted. 

"Hie  problems  that  would  be  created  for  the 
Board  by  S.  6  stem  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's role  as  the  Nation's  central  bank  and 
monetary  authority.  Effective  exercise  of  the 
responsibilities  asidgned  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve by  the  Congress  Is  essential  to  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
These  responsibilities  Include:  (1)  main- 
taining the  soundness  of  the  national  cur- 
rency; (3)  providing  for  the  expansion  of 
money  and  credit  supplies  that  are  needed 
to  promote  economic  growth,  full  use  of  hu- 
man and  capital  resources,  a  stable  general 
price  level,  and  equilibrium  In  the  balance 
of  payments;  and  (3)  assuring  the  sound- 
ness of  the  commercial  banking  system, 
preserving  order  In  domestic  and  interna- 
tional financial  markets,  and  promoting  de- 
velopments in  financial  markets  that  con- 
tribute to  an  efficient  use  of  resources. 

In  discharging  these  heavy  responsibilities 
the  Board  meets  regularly  to  discuss  con- 
ditions in  the  domestic  economy  and  In  in- 
ternational markets,  and  to  consider  the 
effects  of  monetary  policy  actions  In  these 
areas.  These  disciisslons  inevitably  involve 
highly  sensitive  materials  relating  to  biisl- 
nsases,  financial  institutions,  and  foreign 
central  banks  and  govenmients. 

For  example,  the  Board  must  at  all  times 
be  informed  of  financial  difficulties  faced  by 
Individual  banks  or  other  Institutions.  This 
requires  access  to  Information  which,  if  it 
became  public,  might  Injure  the  reputation 
or  financial  position  of  some  businesses. 
Again,  actions  by  the  Board  in  the  conduct 
of  monetary  policy  often  reqiilre  coordina- 
tion with  the  Executive  Branch  and  with 
foreign  central  banks  on  matters  of  great 
sensitivity.  Public  dlsclosiire  of  such  in- 
formation could  be  a  source  of  needless 
embarrassment  to  other  governments  as  well 
as  our  own. 

The  functions  of  monetary  policy  cannot 
be  performed  effectively  in  an  open  forum, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
precedent  among  the  world's  central  banks 
for  operation  under  constraints  such  as 
would  be  Imposed  by  S.  5. 

The  bill  appears  to  have  two  alms,  neither 
of  which  has  any  relevance  to  a  central  bank. 
One  aim,  growing  out  of  the  evolution  of 
this  legislation  at  the  local  and  State  level 
Is  to  provide  access  for  the  press  and  public 
to  meetings  where  decisions  are  to  be  made 
on  contracting  for  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  In  this  regard,  it  is  an  anti-corrup- 
tion proposal.  The  mere  thought  that  an 
antl-corruptlon  bill  need  apply  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  would  cast  doubt  on  the  Inte- 
grity of  our  Nation's  central  bank  and  would 
undermine  confidence  in  the  dollar  and  the 
future  of  our  economy. 

The  second  aim  of  the  legislation  appears 
to  be  to  improve  decision-making  by  ex- 
posing the  deliberative  process  in  agencies 
headed  by  more  than  one  individual.  Open 
meetings  may  be  healthy  for  the  business  of 
a  county  board  of  supervisors,  a  local  board 
of  education,  or  even  for  certain  Federal 
regulatory  agencies.  But  such  governmental 
functions  are  not  analogous  to  the  workings 
of  a  central  banking  agency  such  as  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  whose  dellberaUons  fre- 
quently involve  highly  sensitive  financial  and 
eooDomic  information.  It  would  be  Just  as 
logical  to  require  open  mnrtH^  ot  tb*  Itwl- 


dent's  Cabinet,  or  meetings  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  his  top  aides,  or  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  TreasTiry  with  foreign  fi- 
nance ministers.  Fortunately,  the  bill  does 
not  reach  this  absurd  result.  By  including 
the  Federal  Reserve  within  the  definition  of 
an  agency,  however,  the  bill  seems  to  assiune 
that  the  functions  of  the  Board  are  similar 
to  the  administrative  tasks  of  regulatory 
agencies  charged  with,  say,  setting  Inter- 
state freight  rates  or  work  safety  standards. 
This  Ignores  the  unique  role  of  a  central 
bank  in  a  nation's  economy  and  could  do 
serious,  perhaps  Irreparable,  damage  to  our 
financial  system. 

The  Subcommittee's  bill.  It  la  true,  does 
allow  for  exemptions  which  would  permit 
many  Board  meetings  to  be  closed.  But  it 
seems  totally  inconsistent  first  to  include 
the  Nation's  central  bank  within  the  scope 
of  the  bill's  coverage  and  then  to  proceed 
by  narrow,  individual  exemptions  to  permit 
various  meetings — but  far  from  all — to  be 
closed.  I  would  submit  that  no  public  in- 
terest is  served  by  such  an  exercise;  In  fact, 
the  closing  of  many  meetings  under  a  public 
access  statute  could  well  create  questions 
in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  motives  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, even  though  we  were  proceeding 
meticulously  within  the  boiinds  of  the  law. 

Moreover,  the  closed  meeting  procedures, 
themselves  present  an  almost  insuperable 
administrative  hurdle.  Brlefiy,  these  proce- 
dures (described  more  fully  in  the  enclosed 
memorandum)  require  that  a  septirate  vote 
be  taken  each  time  a  meeting  or  portion 
of  a  meeting  is  to  be  closed.  Even  prelimi- 
nary meetings  require  an  official  vote  for 
closure.  A  record  of  such  votes  must  be  made 
public  within  one  day.  The  subject  matter 
of  all  meetings  with  limited  exceptions, 
whether  open  or  closed,  must  be  announced 
at  least  one  week  in  advance.  A  full  written 
explanation,  with  certain  exceptions,  must 
be  Issued  as  to  why  any  meeting  is  to  be 
closed.  Prospective  attendees  mxist  be  identi- 
fied and  listed,  together  with  their  affilia- 
tions. A  transcript  or  recording  must  be  made 
of  every  closed  meeting  and  retained  by  the 
agency  for  at  least  two  years.  Such  tran- 
scripts or  recordings  must  also  be  furnished 
to  any  person  requesting  them.  Any  portion 
of  such  recordings  or  transcripts  that  is  de- 
termined by  an  agency  to  be  exempt  from 
public  disclosure  apparently  requires  a  re- 
corded vote  evidencing  such  determination. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  complexity  of  these 
procedural  requirements  is  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  effective  accomplishment 
of  the  Board's  responsibilities  which  often 
require  quick  and  decisive  action.  In  sum, 
I  see  no  alternative  to  a  complete  exclusion 
from  the  bill's  provisions  for  the  Federal 
Reserve's  central  banking  and  bank  regula- 
tory functions.  These  Include  the  formula- 
tion and  implementation  of  monetary  policy, 
discussions  and  decisions  relating  to  Its  role 
as  lender  of  last  resort,  bank  and  bank  hold- 
ing company  supervision,  internal  adminis- 
trative and  budgetary  decisions  necessary 
to  carry  out  these  functions  (including  the 
Board's  oversight  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks),  and  related  legislative  mat- 
ters. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  claimed  that  certain 
of  the  Board's  responsibilities  In  the  area  of 
consumer  protection — Truth  In  Lending, 
Fair  Credit  Billing,  Equal  Credit  Opportu- 
nity, unfair  trade  practices,  and  the  like — 
could  come  under  the  amlbt  of  this  legis- 
lation without  InvcAlng  the  kind  of  adverse 
consequences  I  have  outlined  for  the  central 
banking  ftmctions.  My  mind  is  open  on  this 
question,  and  the  Committee  may  wish  to 
consider  whether  the  consumer  functions 
might  be  appropriately  Included. 


I  hope  that  these  comments  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  and  the  Committee  In  the  further 
consideration   of   this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Akthus  F.  Burns. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  ttie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  Join  him  in  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  fine  work  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  We 
all  have  great  respect  for  the  splendid 
Job  this  public  servant  does  for  our  Na- 
tion. 

There  is  one  axe&  in  the  present  lan- 
guage that  perhaps  could  be  clarified 
without  significantly  changing  the 
intent. 

I  refer  to  page  46,  exempting  opening 
meeting  if  it  would  lead  to  serious  fi- 
nancial speculation.  The  word  "serious" 
somewhat  bothers  me.  It  might  be  little 
clearer.  I  think  I  understand  what  the 
intent  of  the  draftsman  Is.  But  I  would 
propose  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
we  might  substitute  "significant"  as  a 
better  word  for  the  word  "serious".  In 
paragraph  (A)  in  line  16,  I  would  say 
"significantly  endanger",  and  in  para- 
graph (B)  In  line  19  I  would  say  again 
"significantly  frustrate".  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  little  clearer  than  the  word 
"serious." 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  change.  It  might  be  that  we  should 
wait  until  we  have  disposed  of  this 
amendment  before  we  seek  that  modi- 
fication. But  I  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  will  raise  it  later  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  what  do 
I  have?  Do  I  have  4  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes.  / 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yielq  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  <naJor  point  which 
is  made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  re- 
specting what  has  been  discussed,  sig- 
nificant or  serious  financial  speculation, 
as  we  may  ultimately  put  it,  misses  the 
major  point  that  is  raised  by  Chairman 
Bums,  because  it  is  clear  that  the  part 
of  the  section  which  was  not  referred  to 
by  the  Senator,  not  wittingly  or  because 
he  is  trying  to  mislead  us  in  any  way,  but 
simply  because  it  Is  not  part  of  his  argu- 
ment but  of  mine,  comes  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  particular  section  which 
says: 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  any  in- 
stance where  the  agency  has  already  dis- 
closed to  the  public  the  content  or  nature  of 
its  proposed  action, . . . 

I  point  out  there  that  the  Fed  claims 
that  it  does.  It  will  say  it  is  considering 
possible  change  In  the  money  market 
situation,  to  buy  or  sell,  Federal  s^url- 
ties.  Therefore,  the  exemption  which  is 
granted  is  not  nearly  as  tight  as  adver- 
tised, because  this  Is  their  practice. 

The  second  thing  is  about  keeping  an 
exact  record.  In  the  first  place,  that  is 
pretty  murky  in  the  way  it  Is  set  forth  in 
the  bill,  but  I  am  sure  we  can  clarify  that, 
as  I  will  with  the  colloquy  after  we  have 
disposed  of  the  amendment. 
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But  the  important  point  on  that  Is  that 
the  Fed  now  does  keep  minutes  and  at  a 
later  date,  45  days,  actually  discloses  to 
the  public  all  the  considerations  which 
have  gone  into  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Using  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  the 
remaining  minute.  I  am  confident  that 
we  can,  after  this  amendment  is  dis- 
posed of,  work  out  whatever  we  need  to 
work  out  that  is  agreed  upon  between  the 
Senators  managing  the  bill  and  myself  in 
colloquy,  et  cetera.  That  still  does  not  go 
to  the  main  point  of  the  loopholes  that 
are  presented  by  the  record  in  litigation 
In  which. the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
defendcmt,  to  wit,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  As  to  this  issue  of  a  disclosure  of 
content  or  intent — the  word  intent  espe- 
cially— of  its  proposed  action,  the  feel- 
togs  of  the  Board  are  such  that  the  ele- 
ment involved  here  puts  the  United 
States  and  its  economy  and  that  of  the 
world  at  such  hazard  that  it  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  risk  In  an  agency  which  has 
stood  as  far  as  honesty  is  concerned  im- 
peccable in  the  eyes  of  Americans  for 
many  years. 

That  is  the  summation  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  If  our  time  has  expired. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  expired? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  Senator  Chiles 
will  yield  the  Senator  some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  he 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  delighted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
read  into  the  Record  some  pertinent 
testimony  by  Dr.  Bums  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  last  Tuesday  in  response  to  the 
question  that  I  asked  him: 

Dr.  Burns.  Well,  I  must  say  to  you  that 
there's  no  piece  of  legislation  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  considering  that  has  caused  me 
greater  concern  than  the  Sunshine  Act.  I 
wish  I  had  had  the  opportunity  to  testify 
on  that  bill.  I  was  never  accorded  the  op- 
portunity. There  la  no  central  bank  in  the 
world  that  functions  under  the  kinds  of 
restrictions  that  that  act  specifies.  I  think 
that  the  authors  of  that  act  had  in  mind 
probably  an  agency  such  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  dealing  with  freight 
rates  and  there's  a  case  for  raising  them  or 
lowering  them,  and  offhand  I  see  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  discussing  a  problem  or  that  sort 
in  open  hearing.  But  we  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  deal  with  the  most  sensitive 
Issues  of  financial  policy.  We  regulate  banks. 
We  have  dealings  with  central  banks  around 
the  country  and  to  discuss  difficulties  that 
Individual  banks  face,  to  discuss  our  deal- 
ings with  other  central  banks,  some  of  which 
are  in  difficulty  and  come  to  us  for  assist- 
ance, I  think  would  cause  endless  embarrass- 
ment to  our  government,  to  our  country. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Is  being  put  under  an  tmibrella  of  this  type 
would  suggest  to  people  abroad  that  the 
Congress  lacks  confidence  m  its  central  bank 
and  I  don't  think  that  would  help  our 
country  at  this  Juncture  of  history. 


Now  it's  perfectly  true  that  there  are  cer- 
tain exemptions  that  the  act  specifies  so  we 
could  have  closed  meetings  and  yet  a  tran- 
script would  have  to  be  kept  and  under  the 
Public  Information  Act  what  was  dismissed 
might  have  to  be  made  available  very  shortly 
to  the  general  public.  Now  I  think,  as  you 
know,  we  a .  the  Federal  Reserve,  whUe  we're 
accused  of  being  a  secretive  organization, 
make  all  of  our  decisions  known  to  the  public 
but  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TUN- 
NET).  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
minutes  on  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  tharJc  my  friend. 

The  PRESIDJNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Florida^ 

Some  decisions,  most  of  them  in  fact,  are 
made  available  promptly,  but  some  are  post- 
poned. I  think  It's  a  very  dangerous  piece 
of  legislation  and  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
deliberate  hard  before  subjecting  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  or,  for  that  matter,  I'm  not 
here  to  argue  anyone  else's  case,  but  I'm  a 
citizen  of  this  country  as  well  as  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  subject  the  Seciuntles  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  the  Oovernment  Sun- 
shine Act.  It  could  cause  endless  financial 
trouble. 

Now,  the  Congress  obviously  is  seeking  to 
Improve  the  welfare  of  the  country,  but  how 
legislation  of  this  sort,  if  financial  agencies 
dealing  with  highly  sensitive  matters  are 
brought  under  the  act — ^how  that  could  Im- 
prove the  welfare  of  the  country  I  don't  begin 
to  see. 

In  all  honesty,  I  don't  see  how  we  in  the 
P^ederal  Reserve  could  function  under  this 
legislation.  We'd  have  a  choice  really  be- 
tween living  under  the  law  and  taking  great 
chances  with  this  country's  problems  and 
future,  or  going  underground  and  making  our 
decisions  outside  of  the  board  room  and 
thereby  breaking  the  law,  circumventing  the 
law. 

Now  I'm  not  going  to  do — I'm  certainly 
not  going  to  do  the  latter  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  put  me  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  in  the  position  where  we 
have  to  injure  this  country,  and  that  is  what 
the  Government  Sunshine  Act  vrtll  do.  Now 
my  language  Is  plain  but  I'm  answering  your 
question,  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Chairman  Bums  speaks  for  It- 
self. Here  is  a  man,  who  Is  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  an  honest  man,  and  one 
whom  I  think  has  always  been  candid 
with  Congress  when  asked  to  appear  be- 
fore us  before  our  committees.  There- 
fore, his  views  on  this  matter  should  be 
given  very  great  weight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes 
on  the  biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  answer  briefly 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas,  or  the  com- 
ments, as  read,  by  Dr.  Arthur  Bums. 

First,  I  am  concerned  that  Dr.  Bums 
would  say  that  he  has  not  been  allowed 
the  right  to  testify.  We  solicited  agency 


comments  many  times.  We  sought  and 
had  several  hearings  on  the  bill.  At  no 
time  has  Dr.  Bums  evidenced  to  the 
committee  pr  to  this  Senator  that  he 
wanted  the  right  to  testify.  He  certainly 
would  have -been  accorded  that  right  at 
any  time,  had  he  indicated  that  he  de- 
sired the  right  to  testify. 

As  to  the  comments  that  have  been 
raised,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  was  not  here  when  we  read  into 
the  Record  all  the  steps  we  had  taken 
to  take  care  of  any  problem,  any  legit- 
imate problem,  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  raised  and  how  they  would 
operate.  In  dealing  with  banks,  they  are 
completely  exempted  from  the  act.  In 
dealing  with  international  monetary  ix>l- 
Icy,  they  are  completely  exempted  from 
the  act. 

We  have  allowed  them  to  set  up  a  gen- 
eral exemption  so  that  they  will  not 
have  to  close  every  meeting,  to  adopt 
general  rules  to  do  it.  We  allow  them  to 
close  in  one  meeting  up  to  30  days.  We 
have  taken,  step  by  step,  everything  that 
has  been  raised  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  or  its  counsel. 

In  regard  to  the  letter  to  the  Banking 
Committee,  Senator  Proxmire  has  said 
that  he  cannot  be  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  time,  but  he  has  given  me  the  right 
to  say  that  he  would  opix>se  the  amend- 
ment that  would  exempt  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE) .  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  arguments  presented  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  could  be  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  Federal  agencies.  Either  we  are  going 
to  have  a  bill  that  brings  all  Government 
out  into  the  open  or  we  are  not. 

I  have  been  through  this  exemption 
exercise  once  before,  in  the  consumer 
protection  bill,  when  we  exempted  labor 
and  the  electronic  broadcsist  media,  and 
so  on  down  the  Une. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  no 
credibility  as  a  Congress.  We  enunciate 
these  great,  sweeping,  broad  principles 
to  the  American  people  and  then  start 
to  nibble  at  them  and  carve  out  our  own 
exemption,  whether  it  is  for  an  executive 
agency  or  for  our  political  party  or  our 
State  or  ourselves.  All  of  a  sudden,  the 
people  get  the  feeling  that  we  are  legis- 
lating for  everybody  else  but  not  for 
ourselves. 

I  completely  oppose  this  amendment. 
I  think  the  doings  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
people's  business  as  an.vthing  else. 

For  a  long  time,  I  have  felt  that  too 
much  has  been  going  on  behind  closed 
doors,  too  much  going  on  in  Arthur 
Bums'  mind.  This  business  of  making 
Arthur  Bums  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  looking  sacrosanct  is  great,  imtil 
we  get  Into  difficulty,  and  then  we  start 
to  yell  for  scalps.  Even  though  we  are 
focusing  on  the  economy  and  give  added 
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Impetus  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
that  is  fine,  but  I  will  not  go  along,  be- 
cause of  these  times,  with  an  exemption 
for  that  Board.  I  think  the  economy  of 
this  country  is  very  much  the  business 
of  the  American  people. 

Insofar  as  encouraging  free  and  open 
discussion  Is  concerned,  openness  in  our 
Government  has  not  inhibited  free  and 
frank  discussion.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  if 
we  had  had  freer  and  franker  discussion 
by  a  variety  of  economists,  we  would  not 
have  gotten  into  the  dlfQculties  we  are  in 
now.  So  that  argument  does  not  hold. 

So  far  as  sensitive  material  and  the 
rest  &re  concerned,  that  is  provided  for 
in  the  bill.  This  happens  to  be  one  man 
who  does  xiot  like  to  share  his  powers  with 
the  American  people,  Just  as,  for  a  long 
time.  Senators  did  not  want  to  share 
their  powers  with  the  American  people. 
It  is  not  our  Government;  it  is  not  Arthur 
Bums'  Government.  It  is  the  people's 
Government.  We  serve  them.  Can  you 
Imagine  having  someliody  serve  you  and 
your  not  Imowing  what  they  are  doing? 
We  serve;  Arthur  Bums  serves.  We  are 
not  the  ones  telling  other  people  what  to 
do. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Blr.  Prerident,  wm  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes.  

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
again  only  because  of  the  argument  made 
by  Senator  WEicKra,  whom  I  respect 
tremendously;  but,  unhappily.  I  must 
say  that  the  elements  of  inconsistency  in 
his  argviment  are  very  glaring  to  me. 

He  speaks  of  an  action  that  brings 
all  of  government  out  into  the  open.  I 
think  those  are  his  exact  words. 

I  am  for  the  sunshine  bill.  I  have  said 
many  times.  I  am  strongly  for  it.  It  Is 
not  because  what  the  National  Security 
Council  does  or  what  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  do  about  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  or  what  Government  de- 
partments do,  headed  by  a  Secretary, 
often  with  as  much  power  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Why?  Because  we 
do  not  want  to  run  our  democracy  down 
the  drain  by  any  ktad  of  principle  which 
to  unbending  and  has  no  recognition  cf 
the  factors  which  are  influential  and 
Important  in  respect  of  the  operation 
of  a  coimtry. 

I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  terms  of  my 
own  liberalism  for  disclosure,  and  so 
forth,  so  far  as  the  American  people  are 
concerned.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  am  pro- 
posing this  amendment,  because  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  that  general  rule,  with 
which  I  agree  thoroughly,  would  be  self- 
defeating  and  would  break  down  the  very 
things  we  are  trying  to  assert. 

So,  without  in  any  way  differing  with 
my  colleagues  as  to  the  principles  which 
are  basically  Involved.  I  have  tried  to 
deal  with  the  cpeclflc  exception  which 
represents  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bo«ird. 

Finally.  I  do  not  think  this  Board  to 
suffering  from  any  lack  of  criticism  or 
scrutiny.  It  to  constantly  being  raked  over 


the  coals  by  our  beloved  friend  Wright 
Patman.  For  a  long  time,  he  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  could  do 
It.  It  is  done  constantly  in  banking  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
in  the  country. 

Arthur  Bums  is  a  popular  witness  be- 
fore many  committees,  and  it  is  precisely 
because  of  hto  frankness  and  openness 
In  terms  of  the  situation  in  the  country. 
So  I  beg  my  colleagues,  for  whom  I 
have  enormous  regard,  to  think  of  that 
particular  aspect  of  the  matter  and  what 
I  am  attempting  to  do  in  respect  to  thto 
amendment;  that  it  does  not  represent 
just  a  tribute  to  a  great  public  servant — 
to  wit,  Arthur  Burns — but  that  there 
really  are  substantive  issues  of  great  del- 
icacy and  great  jeopardy  involved  so  far 
as  the  economy  of  the  country  and  of 
the  world  is  concerned,  to  bring  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  under  a  reform  piece  of  legis- 
lation eminently  justified  by  the  broad 
bulk  of  everything  that  is  done  In  Gov- 
ernment, but  which  in  my  judgment,  and 
certainly  in  that  of  Arthur  Burns,  could 
be  coimterproductive  and  regressive  in 
respect  of  the  particular  agency  involved. 
For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  very  much  the  Senate  will  decide 
to  exempt  partially— and  that  to  what 
thto  amendment  would  do — the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

Mr.   WEICKER.   Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes  on  the 
bill? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  dtotin- 
gutohed  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  respond  in  this  way:  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  many  faults,  but 
inconsistency  to  not  one  of  them. 

Insofar  as  the  National  Security  Agen- 
cy and  the  various  intelligence  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  concerned,  I 
have  long  called  for  oversight  and  for 
bringing  them  into  the  act,  if  you  will, 
under  the  direction  of  the  American 
people.  If  I  had  my  "druthers,"  I  would 
view  this  legislation  as  rather  conserva- 
tive, as  only  one  step.  I  would  sweep 
everything  under  it. 

I  might  add  that  we  create  the  sacred 
cows.  There  to  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  gives  sacred  cow  status  to  NSA, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  or  anyone 
etoe,  and  they  should  not  have  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  rake  Arthur  Bums 
over  the  coato.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
to  going  on  so  we  never  get  to  the  point 
where  he  has  to  be  raked  over  the  coato, 
any  more  than  anybody  enjoys  raking 
the  CIA  or  the  NSA  over  the  coato.  If 
we  all  have  input  at  the  outset,  there 
will  not  be  need  for  any  raking  over  the 
coato.  We  could  all  share  the  glories  and 
the  failures  of  any  particular  agency 
or  any  action  of  Government. 

I  can  understand  the  arguments  of 
the  dlstlngutohed  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  I  respect  hto  point  of  view; 
but  one  thing  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  wants  to  say  is  that  he  to 
not  Inconstotent.  I  would  apply  thto 
standard  to  all  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 


The  question  to  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendmoit. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Is  there  a  suflQcient  second? 
There  is  not  a  suflQcient  second. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  asstotant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflQcient  second?  There  to  a  suflQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleit 
wllJcall  the  roll. 

The  asstotant  legtolative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Sybongton)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  is  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illlnoto  (Mr.  Percy)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr 
Garn)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  36, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  471  Leg.) 

YEAS — 36 


Baker 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Case 
Curtis 
Dole 
Eastland 
Pong 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Biden 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

ChUes 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Domenlcl 

Durkln 

Eagleton 

Fannin 

Ford 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 


Glenn 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Helms 

Javits 

Johnston 

Long 

Matbias 

McGee 

Mclntjrre 

Morgan 

Pearson 

Pell 

NATS— «7 

Hart.  Gary 

Basktil 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCIellan 

McClure 

McGovem 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Scott.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WlUlanu 

Young 


Montoya 
Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott, 

William  U 
Stafford 
Stone 
Tunney 
Welcker 
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NOT  VOTING — 7 


Bayb  Hart,  PhUlpA.   Symington 

Church  Hartke 

Gam  Percy 

So  Mr.  jAviTs'  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  to 
one  thing  In  the  bill  which  needs 
straightening  out  and  it  will  take  us  Just 
a  minute  or  two  to  do  it.  That  relates. 
Mr.  President,  to  the  provtoion  for  keep- 
ing an  exact  transcript  which  appears 
at  page  50,  line  20,  to  page  51,  line  2,  of 
the  bill,  which  relates  to  the  fact  that  it 
to  left  unclear  as  to  whether,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  transcript  may  relate  to  mat- 
ters which  ought  to  be  kept  confidential, 
the  transcript  has  nonetheless  to  be 
complete.  ' 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  have  thto 
colloquy  with  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who  to 
yielding  time  on  thto? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  we  might  need. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  sus- 
pend until  the  Senate  to  in  order. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
perhaps  the  Senate  might  like  to  know 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  this  colloquy, 
and  an  amendment  that  we  will  adopt 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
a  corrective  smiendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  I  think  we  will  be  going 
to  final  passage  In  the  next  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  subsection 
201(e)  of  S.  5  deato  with  agency  prepa- 
ration, maintenance,  and  release  of  ver- 
batim transcripts  of  closed  meetings.  My 
reading  of  subsection  201(e)  Indicates 
that  an  agency  that  closes  a  meeting  be- 
cause of  the  anticipated  dtocusslon  of 
matters  covered  by  the  exemptions  of 
subsection  201(b)  (l)-(lO)  must  prepare 
a  complete  transcript  or  recording  of 
such  closed  meetings  (except  a  meeting 
closed  pursuant  to  201(b)(9));  there- 
after, agencies  are  required  to  make 
promptly  available  to  the  public  the  com- 
plete transcript  of  discussion  where  no 
significant  portion  of  that  dtocusslon 
contains  exempt  subject  matter. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  bill 
does  not  require  an  agency  to  release  the 
complete  transcript  of  a  properly  closed 
hearing  merely  because  a  less  than  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  closed  discussion 
was  of  an  exempt  nature.  Yet,  thto  may 
be  required  by  the  ambiguous  language 
contained  in  the  text  of  the  bill.  Rather 
than  nullify  the  apparent  congressional 
Intent  in  allowing  an  agency  to  close  a 
meeting  so  as  to  protect  sensitive  mate- 
rial against  public  dtoclosure,  I  urge  that 
It  be  made  clear  that  subsection  201(e) 
requires  only  that  the  nonsensitive  por- 
tion of  a  closed  meeting  be  released  in 
its  entirety,  allowing  the  agency  to^th- 
hold  from  public  dtoclosure  the  admitted- 
ly less  than  significant  portion  of  a  tran- 
script relating  to  sensitive  subject  matter 
protected  by  the  act. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 


with  my  colleague,  the  dtotlngutohed  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
that  the  public  benefit  results  obviously 
intended  by  the  transcript  requirements 
of  subsection  201(e)  do  not  logically  call 
for  release  by  an  agency  of  the  complete 
recording  of  a  closed  meeting,  but  should 
be  limited  to  dtoclosure  of  the  total  por- 
tion of  such  dtocusslon  not  covered  by  one 
of  the  bill's  exemptions. 

I  might  further  add  that  an  agency 
will  not  have  to  review  continually  the 
sensitivity  of  the  transcripts  of  its  board 
meeting.  A  periodic  review  at  reasonable 
intervato  to  all  that  to  needed. 

lifr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  1 3deld  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1027. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  asstotant  legtolative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  to  as  follows: 

On  page  66,  strike  out  line  20  through  line 
25. 

On  page  67,  line  1,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  67.  line  18,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  Senate  to  not 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  thto  over 
with  the  manager  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
conform  the  pending  legislation  with  the 
Administrative  E>rocedure  Act.  It  con- 
forms in  an  area  where  a  contract  can 
be  made  by  a  hearing  admintotrator  in 
a  Federal  regulatory  agency. 

Essentially  this  amendment  would 
conform  the  pending  legislation  with  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  worthwhile 
amendment  facilitating  further  oversight 
in  terms  of  the  drafting  of  this  bill,  since 
the  facts  that  have  been  included  con- 
form very  closely  with  the  APA.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  consistent  with  the  thrust 
and  the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Admintotratlve 
Procedure  Act  establtohes  the  general 
principles  and  requirements  which  gov- 
ern procedures  In  almost  all  Federal 
agencies.  The  APA,  enacted  In  1946,  has 
stood  substantially  unchanged  since  then 
except  for  the  enactment  and  subsequent 
amendment  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

The  APA  took  little  interest  and  no- 
tice of  the  substantive  tosues  Involving 
ex  parte  communications.  The  legtola- 
tive reix>rts  accompanying  the  original 
bill  show  that  the  Congress  was  inter- 
ested in  achieving  an  Internal  separation 
of  fimctlons  for  agencies  serving  both 
prosecutorial  and  Judicial  functions.  Sec- 


tion 5(c) 's  limited  prohibition  against 
ex  parte  communications  In  formal  ad- 
judications reflected  one  approach  by 
Congress  to  achieving  that  objective  of 
Internal  separation. 

The  issue  of  Improper  and  detrimental 
ex  parte  communications  gained  public 
attention  in  the  1950s  when  several  no- 
torious cases  came  to  light,  including  one 
involving  an  attempt  by  Presidential  as- 
stotant Sherman  Adams  to  Influence  a 
dectoion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commto- 
slon. 

Fulfilling  a  campaign  pronitoe  to  rem- 
edy these  kinds  of  incidents  and  to  free 
agency  and  regulatory  proceedings  from 
the  improper  pressure  of  special  inter- 
ests. President  John  Kennedy  proposed 
legtolation  in  1961  which  would  have  re- 
quired each  agency  to  adopt  regulations 
governing  ex  parte  commimications 
along  certain  statutory  guidelines.  The 
statutory  requirement  would  assure, 
among  other  things,  that  ex  parte  com- 
munications in  all  formal  proceedings 
be  prohibited. 

Public  interest  spurred  several  con- 
gressional investigations  of  ex  parte  in- 
fluences on  administrative  agencies,  and 
a  handful  of  bilto  were  introduced  to 
deal  with  various  facets  of  the  problem. 

Although  there  was  considerable  dto- 
cusslon of  various  admintotratlve  reforms 
during  the  1960s,  no  legtolation  in  thto 
area  was  enacted.  In  the  meantime,  in 
response  to  President  Kennedy's  initia- 
tive, the  1962  temporary  Admintotratlve 
Conference  proposed  a  set  of  general 
principles  to  guide  the  formulation  of 
agency  rules  in  thto  area.  The  confer- 
ence supported  the  concept  of  individual 
agency  rulemaking  to  deal  with  the  ex 
parte  problem,  and  various  agencies 
adopted  rules  reflecting  those  proposato. 

In  1963  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Admintotratlve  Law  Section  began  a  re- 
view of  the  Admintotratlve  Piocedure 
Act,  including  its  ex  parte  provtoions. 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Adminto- 
tratlve Practice  and  Procedure  conducted 
a  number  of  hearings  in  the  mid-1960s 
on  propos£ds  to  revtoe  and  reform  the 
APA,  but  the  only  change  made  in  the 
act  involved  enactment  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  in  1966  and  sub- 
sequently its  codiflcation. 

After  several  rears  of  study  by  a 
special  ABA  committee,  the  American 
Bar  Association  adopted  12  resolutions 
in  1970.  Those  resolutions  proposed  a 
number  of  speciflc  changes  In  the  APA. 
One  of  those  resolutions.  No.  4,  related 
to  ex  parte  communications.  The  vari- 
ous recommendations  were  translated 
into  legtolative  pr(^>osato  and  consid- 
ered by  the  Admintotratlve  Conference 
of  the  United  States. 

Earlier  thto  session  I  introduced  a 
series  of  bilto,  S.  796  through  S.  800,  re- 
flecting the  efforts  of  the  ABA  and  the 
admintotratlve  conference.  One  of  these 
bilto,  S.  799,  contains  a  provtoion  to  im- 
plement the  ABA  recommendation  on 
ex  parte  communications .  Section  202 
of  title  n  of  S.  5  to  based  on  section  3 
of  my  bill. 

Last  summer,  when  the  Government 
Operations    Committee    favorably    re- 
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ported  8.  5,  unanimous  consent  was  ob- 
tained to  provide  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee an  (^nwrtimity  to  examine  section 
a02  of  the  bill.  Althoug:h  the  Judiciary 
Committee  did  not  have  the  chance  to 
retort  f<»mally  on  this  matter  before 
the  bUI  was  returned  to  the  floor  Sq>- 
tember  15,  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  re- 
guested  agency  reports  and  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  this  section  in  scxne 
detail 

My  amendment,  Mr.  President,  was 
developed  out  of  the  Administrative 
Practice  Suboxnmittee's  consideration 
of  section  202,  although  the  amendment 
has  not  formally  been  considered  by  the 
subcommittee.  The  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  restore  to  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  a  provision  which  woiild 
be  deleted  by  section  202(b)  of  S.  5.  The 
amendment  was  proposed  initially  by 
Mr.  Richard  Berg,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Administrative  Conference  and, 
I.  understand,  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
managers  of  the  bill. 

My  amendment  deletes  section  202 
(b),  thereby  leaving  intact  in  the  APA 
section  554(d) 's  present  prohibition 
against  a  presiding  employee's  consult- 
ing "a  person  or  party  on  a  f  3ict  In  issue 
unless  on  notice  and  owortunlty  for  all 
parties  to  participate."  As  I  understand, 
section  202(b)  was  intended  as  simply  a 
conforming  change  in  the  APA,  in  view 
of  the  more  comprehensive  prohibition 
against  ex  parte  contacts  added  by  sec- 
tion 202(a).  However,  the  deleted  ma- 
terial in  section  554(d)  of  the  APA 
covers  certain  communications  not  pro- 
hibited by  secUon  202(a)— that  is,  the 
new  provision  added  to  the  APA  by  sec- 
tkm  202(a)  does  not  wholly  overlap  the 
d^ted  APA  provision,  leaving  a  gap  in 
the  two  areas :  Tliese  involving  ex  parte 
consultations,  first,  between  the  presid- 
ing officer  and  nonlnterested  persons 
outside  the  agency,  and  second,  betwe«i 
the  presiding  officer  and  persons  within 
the  agency. 

"Hie  Attorney  General's  manual  on  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  issued  in 
1947,  clearly  explained  the  purpose  of 
section  554(d)  (then  section  5(c) )  of  the 

APA  as  being  Intended 

to  UBura  that  hearings  be  conducted  by 
hearing  ofllcera  who  have  not  received  or  ob- 
tained factual  Information  outside  the  rec- 
ord and  who  are  neither  supervised  nor  di- 
rected In  the  conduct  of  the  hearings  by 
agency  officials  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  Investigative  or  prosecuting  functions. 

On  the  language  proposed  to  be  deleted 
by  8.  5  as  reported,  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral's  manual  states : 

the  oflleer  is  prohibited  trran  obtaining  or  re- 
ceiving evidentiary  or  factual  information 
bearing  on  the  issues  unless,  after  notice,  all 
parties  are  permitted  to  participate.  This 
would  apply  as  well  to  expert  testimony:  the 
otBoer  may  not  informaUy  obtain  evidentiary 
material  from  such  experts  either  during  or 
after  the  hearings,  any  more  than  he  may 
from  other  witnesses. 

As  to  agency  insiders,  "permitting  the 
hearing  officer  to  engage  with  appropri- 
ate agency  personnel  in  an  analytical  dis- 
cussion of  the  record  Is  thoroughly  con- 
■iBtent  with  the  purposes  or  the  act."  But 
the  officer  is  not — and  should  not 


able  to  obtain  material  facts  or  evidence 
from  other  employees  without  notice  to 
the  parties. 

My  amendment  would  thus  leave  pres- 
ent section  554(d)  of  the  APA  without 
change,  carrjring  forward  the  useful  ob- 
jectives reflected  in  the  initial  enactment 
of  this  section. 

I  should  observe,  Mr.  President,  that 
section  202  of  S.  5  deals  only  with  a  very 
narrow  area  of  improper  communica- 
tions received  by  Government  decision- 
makers. The  efforts  of  ITT  to  achieve  a 
favorable  settlement  of  its  antitrust  case 
illustrate  the  pervasive  problem  of  influ- 
ence directed  towards  discretionary 
prosecutorial  activities.  The  classic  San- 
gamon Valley  case,  Involving  the  FCC, 
illustrates  that  Informal  rulemalclng  pro- 
ceedings are  also  susceptible  to  ex  parte 
influence.  These  areas  are,  however,  left 
imtouched  by  the  provisions  of  S.  5. 

Most  of  the  instances  of  improper  ex 
parte  commimications  not  covered  by 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act — pres- 
ently or  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by 
S.  5 — would  be  subject  to  the  logging  and 
disclosure  requirements  of  S.  1289,  the 
Open  Communications  Act  which  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year.  That  bill 
would  require  high-level  agency  officials 
to  make  publicly  available  summaries  of 
communications  with  persons  outside  the 
agency  relating  to  proceedings  or  other 
substantive  policy  matters  considered  by 
the  agency.  The  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  Subcommittee  has  begim 
hearings  on  this  bill,  and  will  conclude 
its  hearings  next  week.  This  legislation 
would  serve  as  an  important  corollary  to 
the  present  ex  parte  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  the  APA  and  S.  5. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment to  S.  5  will  be  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

|t  is  actually  a  technical  amendment, 
and  I  hope  the  Members  will  be  wllUng 
to  Etccept  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  certainly  are  willing 
to  accept  it. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  calling  our  attention 
to  tills.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  bill 
was  referred  to  his  Committee  on  Judici- 
ary and  the  administrative  conference 
has  told  us  this  needs  to  be  done  and  we 
are  delighted  the  Senator  called  it  to 
our  attention. 

We  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  KElfNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massewshusetts. 

The  ammdment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  bcr^Matml. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  46,  line  14,  strike  the  word  "se- 
rious" and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"significant."  At  line  16,  strike  the  word 
"seriously"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "significantly." 

On  line  19,  strike  the  word  "seriously" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "signifi- 
cantly." 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  made  ref- 
erence to  this  proposed  change  in  lan- 
guage earlier.  What  I  am  proposing  is 
that  on  page  46,  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
emptions for  the  Federal  Reserve,  that 
we  change  the  word  "serious"  to  "signifi- 
cant." 

I  think  the  word  "significant"  says 
more  precisely  what  we  are  trying  to 
cover,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  should 
not  be  required  to  have  open  meetings 
when  there  is  danger  of  signiflcant  finan- 
cial speculation. 

I  think  that  is  clearer  than  "serious 
financial  speculation." 

There  are  three  different  places  in  this 
paragraph  where  I  prc^ose  this  change  of 
wording  from  "seriously"  to  "signifi- 
cantly." 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  I  think  it  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  think  that  "significantly"  expresses  the 
Intent  of  the  committee  when  we  were 
trying  to  use  "serious."  I  think  maybe 
"significant"  is  a  better  word  of  art. 

We  will  certainly  accept  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Ye?. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  that  we  should 
appreciate  the  precisional  language  of 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  s^elded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  C:inLES.  Third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bin 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tot 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  FRESIDma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  their  outstanding  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  leglslatl(m,  S.  S 
and  8.  9.  lliey  have  bem  leaders  and 
have  worked  very  hard  in  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  to  make  this 
poesible. 

TUB  legislation  has  great  significance 
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for  the  people  of  this  Nation  to  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing  In  Congress 
and  what  the  executive  branch  is  also 
trying  to  do. 

The  staffs  of  the  entire  committees 
also  deserve  praise  for  their  hard  work 
on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  having 
proposed  the  most  controversial  of  the 
amendments  in  respect  to  the  bill,  I  join 
the  chairman  in  complimenting  them  for 
their  very  fine  work,  both  managing 
Senators. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman,  also  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  for 
their  kind  remarks.  The  chairman  at 
all  times  gave  us  his  support,  in  support 
of  the  committee,  and  that  was  very 
helpful  to  us. 

I  join  with  the  chairman  in  thanking 
the  staff  who  worked  so  long  and  so  hard 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  just 
like  to  add  my  special  thanks  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  I  Imow  of  no  clmirman  who 
is  fairer  and  more  cooperative  with  all 
members  of  the  staff  than  the  chairman 
of  the  (jrovemment  Operations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  word  of  thanks 
to  the  Government  Operations  staff  and 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  as  well  as  my  own. 
They  have  worked  hard  to  get  this  legis- 
lation through  and,  again,  I  believe  we 
Bse  taldng  a  step  forward.  I  also  want  to 
express  appreciation  for  the  signiflcant 
work  on  this  bill  done  by  the  junior  sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  and  his  staff. 

Mr.  PERiJY.  Mr.  President,  S.  5  pro- 
vides a  speciflc  exemption  from  open- 
ness provisions  for  meetings  that  relate 
to  the  agency's  own  internal  personnel 
rules  and  practices.  It  also  provides  spe- 
ciflc exemption  for  meetings  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  real  property  by  an 
agency. 

-  The  Federal  Reserve  has  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  these  exemptions 
also  apply  to  the  12~-Federal  Reserve 
banks  around  the  country  over  which  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve here  In  Washington  exercises  over- 
sight. The  Board  here  in  Washington 
discusses  personnel  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve BanlEs  around  the  coimtry,  sets 
salaries,  decides  on  site  acquisition  and 
building  plans,  and  discusses  other  in- 
ternal practices  of  the  Banks. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  these  dis- 
cussions by  the  Federal  Reserve  here  In 
Washington  about  the  personnel  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  around  the  coim- 
try would  also  be  exempt  as  would  other 
agencies  with  a  similar  structure.  Sen- 
*tor  Chiles,  is  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  C^HILES.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
would  be  treated  as  part  of  the  one  over- 
all organization  headed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  bank  In  Washington. 
I^e  same  Is  true  for  other  agencies  with 
a  similar  regional  structure. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Federal  Reserve  Is 
concerned  that  the  bill  contains  no  pro- 


vision that  would  enable  the  Board  to 
deliberate  and  formulate  legislative  pro- 
posals, presentations,  testimony  and  posi- 
tions without  exposing  them  to  the  pub- 
lic prior  to  their  deliverance  to  Congress. 

Under  the  Board's  present  procedures, 
any  statement  of  Board  position  relating 
to  legislative  matters  is  subjected  to 
Board  meeting  discussion.  The  Board 
questions  whether  congressional  requests 
for  agency  comments  on  proposed  legis- 
lation, requests  for  experienced  assist- 
ance in  stated  congres.sional  efforts,  or 
requests  for  responses  to  congressional 
inquiries  are  intended  to  be  known  by  the 
public  before  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  Chiles,  would  such  discus- 
sions be  exempt  from  the  openness  pro- 
visions of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  a  Congressman  or  a 
conmiittee  requests  in  confidence  for  the 
views  of  any  agency  on  any  legislative 
matter,  or  if  it  refers  to  testimony  any 
agency  could  close  a  meeting  discussing 
the  matter.  The  whole  content  of  the 
agency  to  provide  information  to  a  Con- 
gressman or  committee  in  confidence 
could  be  frustrated  if  the  discussion  was 
public.  Section  2017(B)  would  permit  an 
agency  to  close  its  meeting  in  this  in- 
stance where  it  must  respond  In  confl- 
dence  to  an  inquiry  from  Congress  or 
prepare  in  confldence  testimony  to  be 
given  later  before  a  committee. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
3-year  period  of  hearings,  discussion, 
and  careful  scrutiny,  the  Senate  finally 
has  a  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act, 
on  the  floor  for  its  consideration.  S.  5 
provides  that  meetings  of  Government 
agencies  be  open  in  order  to  allow  the 
public  to  have  the  highest  degree  of 
knowledge  regarding  governmental  de- 
cisionmaldng  processes. 

The  flrst  sunshine  legislation  was  in- 
troduced in  August,  1972.  Unhappily,  that 
date  also  closely  coincides  with  the  flrst 
reports  of  the  Watergate  abuses.  Those 
abuses  clearly  illustrate  the  need  for  an 
open  airing  of  governmental  activities  re- 
lated to  decisionmaking.  S.  5,  if  enacted 
earlier  might  not  have  provided  a  remedy 
to  the  litany  of  abuses  uncovered  during 
this  period,  but  it  could  have  encouraged 
an  open  atmosphere  for  the  conduct  of 
tiie  Government's  business  in  public. 

When  governmental  activities  are  held 
in  secret  behind  closed  doors,  we  have 
seen  where  the  affairs  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  suffered.  But,  even 
more  important,  when  the  public  is  kept 
in  the  dark  as  to  agency  activities  and  the 
essential  decisions  that  affect  their  daily 
lives,  the  effects  could  have  serious 
consequences. 

We  have  heard  all  the  arguments 
against  the  bill  from  the  commissions 
and  agencies  whose  operations  this  bill 
would  bring  to  light.  The  points  they 
raise  nm  the  gamut  from :  the  bill  would 
unnecessarily  inhibit  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  agency  business  to  beliefs  that 
this  bill  would  not  allow  a  free  and  open 
exchange  of  Ideas  and  candid  opinions. 
What  they  seem  to  forget  is  the  overrid- 
ing responsibility  to  allow  the  public,  in 
order  for  them  to  participate  in  the 
decisionmaking  process,  to  have  an  un- 
fettered access  to  information  on  how 
their  Government  operates. 


Many  of  these  agency  heads  do  not 
give  the  public  enough  credit  to  be  able 
to  view  their  proceedings  and  make  com- 
petent judgments  as  to  how  they  per- 
form their  duties.  The  bill'j  expressed  in- 
tent to  implement  open  meetings,  not 
only  will  foster  increased  public  aware- 
ness of  how  their  Government  functions, 
but  it  also  has  a  dual  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  public's  confldence  in  govern- 
mental affairs. 

S.  5  provides  an  opportutity  to  begin 
mending  some  of  our  systemic  ills  by 
opening  the  doors  of  Federal  agencies 
and  removing  the  cloak  of  secrecy  which 
has  too  long  been  a  part  of  the  decision- 
making process. 

We  only  have  to  look  to  the  States  for 
examples  of  how  open  meeting  laws  have 
been  accepted  and  regarded  as  successful 
steps  to  opening  agency  meetings.  It 
must  be  viewed  as  a  sad  commentary 
when  State  laws  on  open  government 
date  back  as  far  as  1950  and  oi>en  meet- 
ings legislation  are  now  on  the  statute 
books  of  49  States.  Yet.  the  Congress  has 
not  acted  until  now  to  consider  open 
Government  legislation  that  would  apply 
to  itself  and  the  executive  agencies.  The 
Congress  should  have  taken  the  States' 
example  long  ago  and  enacted  legisla- 
tion of  its  own. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut  has  had 
an  open  meeting  law  relating  to  State 
agencies  since  1971.  A  recent  act  passed 
by  the  State  legislature  and  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1975,  would  extend  the  open 
meeting  provisions  to  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches. 

The  risks  are  too  great  to  allow  the 
closed  door  practices  of  Federal  agen- 
cies to  continue  as  they  have  in  the  ptist. 
Recent  revelations  of  abuses  have  only 
served  to  Increase  the  public's  distrust  of 
Government  activities.  To  let  the  trend 
continue  unabated  will  destroy  any  rela- 
tionship between  the  public  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  Is  necessary  for  a 
democratic  nation  to  survive.  S.  5  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  to  restore  that  trust 
and  rebuild  the  confldence  that  is  neces- 
sary for  any  Government  to  functlcm 
properly. 

Mr.  CHjARK.  Mr.  President,  surely 
nothing  is  more  important  today  than 
the  restoration  of  public  confidence  in 
Government.  In  recent  years  that  con- 
fidence has  sunk  to  an  alltime  low.  As 
pollster  Lou  Harris  testified  in  hearings 
held  last  year: 

At  this  point  m  our  history,  the  people  are 
roundly  fed  up  with  what  they  feel  is  in- 
competence, inefficiency,  corruption,  lack  of 
real  public  interest,  and  just  plain  lack  of 
decency  in  the  governing  circle  of  this 
country. 

The  legislation  before  us  today.  S.  5. 
The  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act. 
would  go  far  to  help  restore  public  con- 
fldence in  Government.  It  is  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
over  the  past  decade  to  open  the  Gov- 
ernment's decisionmaking  process  to 
public  scrutiny.  It  will  help  Increase  the 
public's  faith  in  the  Integrity  of  Gov- 
ernment, enable  the  people  to  better  un- 
derstand the  decisions  reached  by  the 
Government  and  better  acquaint  the 
citizenry  with  the  process  by  which 
agency  decisions  are  reached. 

The  basic  principle  underlying  this  bill 
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Is  that  the  Government  should  conduct 
the  public's  business  In  public.  As  John 
Gardner,  chairman  of  Common  Cause, 
has  said: 

Sacrecy  la  tetal  to  accountability.  Citizens 
cannot  bold  gOTernment  ofllclE^s  account- 
able If  tbey  do  not  know  what  government 
cfflclala  ar«  doing.  All  of  the  great  instru- 
menta  of  accountability  that  the  citizen  must 
depend  on — Congress,  the  courts,  the  elec- 
toral process,  the  press — may  be  rendered 
Impotent  if  the  Information  crucial  to  their 
functions  Is  withheld. 

It  is  natural  that  the  public  should  be 
more  distrustful  of  Government  con- 
ducted In  secret:  Secrecy  necessarily 
breeds  suspicion.  And  this  suspicion 
arises  in  large  part  simply  because  meet- 
ings are  closed,  rather  than  from  any 
specific  evidence  that  improper  or  illegal 
activities  are  taking  place  behind  the 
locked  doors.  Regardless  of  what  the 
public  actually  leams  about  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  fact  that  this  bill  would 
open  meetings  formerly  closed  should  in 
itself  remove  an  important  source  of  pub- 
lic distrust  of  Government. 

Second,  the  bill  before  us  today  would 
greatly  enhance  the  public's  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  decisions  reached  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  enables  the  public  to  review  many 
of  the  documents  on  which  Government 
decisions  are  based.  These  constitute  a 
record  of  what  has  already  transpired. 
Yet,  up  to  now  the  public  has  not  had 
full  opportunity  to  observe  how  or  why 
Government  ofBclals  make  the  important 
policy  decisions  which  they  do.  All  too 
often  the  meetings  at  which  such  deci- 
sions are  made  are  closed  to  the  public. 
Interested  persons  must  content  them- 
selves with  elementary  minutes,  or  back- 
ground papers  only  tangentlally  related 
to  the  official  agenda.  Formal  statements 
in  support  of  agency  actions  are  fre- 
quently too  brief,  or  too  general,  to  fully 
explain  an  agency's  reasoning,  or  the 
compromises  that  were  made.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  public  may  not  understand  the 
reasons  an  agency  has  acted  in  a  certain 
way,  or  even  what  exactly  it  has  decided 
to  do.  By  requiring  important  decisions 
to  be  made  openly,  this  bill  will  create 
better  public  understanding  of  agency 
decisions. 

Third,  openness  will  significantly  in- 
crease cooperation  between  the  public 
and  Government  agencies,  and  promote 
compliance  with  agency  decisions.  It  will 
enhance  the  public's  comprehension  of 
the  difficult  choices  agencies  must  often 
make,  and  Improve  appreciation  of  the 
problems  they  face.  Moreover,  openness 
win  better  demonstrate  what  facts  and 
policy  considerations  an  agency  finds 
important  in  reaching  its  decision,  and 
what  alternatives  were  considered  and 
rejected. 

Finally,  as  all  elements  of  the  public 
gain  an  equal  opportunity  to  learn  about 
the  issues  and  problems  confronting 
agencies,  wider  and  more  informed  pub- 
lic debate  <rf  the  agency's  policies  becomes 
posailde.  Increased  public  interest  and 
discussion  cannot  help  but  Improve  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

One  of  the  leading  scholars  on  admln- 
IstratiTe  law.  Prof.  Kenneth  Culp  Davis 
of  thi  University  of  Chicago  Law  School, 


is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  bill.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Davis: 

Open  meetings  would  at  first  cause  con- 
sternation and  opposition.  But  gradually 
open  meetings  would  be  accepted.  Making 
more  of  the  realities  known  to  the  pubUc 
would  facUltate  criticism,  and  the  principal 
result  would  be  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
what  Is  done.  Furthermore,  the  democratic 
Influence  wo\ild  be  stronger.  The  relation 
between  agencies  on  the  one  side  and  media 
and  pressure  groups  on  the  other  side  would 
be  Improved,  because  misunderstanding  re- 
sulting from  partial  information,  as  distin- 
guished from  fuU  information,  would  be 
reduced. 

Open  meeting  laws  have  been  widely 
accepted  and  Implemented  by  the  States. 
Forty-nine  States  now  have  open  meet- 
ing laws,  and  35  States  have  constitu- 
tional provisions  relating  to  open  Gov- 
enunent.  In  1950,  only  one  State  had 
such  a  law.  Many  of  these  laws  have 
been  enacted  just  within  the  past  few 
years.  Nine  new  laws  were  passed  during 
1972-73.  In  1974,  10  States  strengthened 
existing  legislation.  Moreover,  no  open 
meeting  law  has  been  repealed,  though 
a  number  have  been  strengthened.  Sev- 
eral States  have  recently  amended  their 
constitutions  to  make  their  open  gov- 
ernment provisions  more  comprehensive. 

Forty-nine  States  require  an  open- 
meeting  policy  for  State-level  agencies. 
Forty-four  States  provide  for  open  meet- 
ings of  coimty  and  city  level  nonleglsla- 
tive  agencies,  as  well  as  city  councils  and 
coimty  boards.  Currently,  State  legisla- 
tures in  35  States  open  committee  delib- 
erations to  the  public.  In  contrast,  only 
17  States  opened  committee  meetings  to 
the  public  as  a  matter  of  course  In  1972. 

Thanks,  in  large  part,  to  the  work  of 
Lawtow  CHn.Es,  the  State  of  Florida  has 
the  most  comprehensive  open  meetings 
law  in  the  country.  The  Florida  law  opens 
to  the  public  all  discussions  and  delibera- 
tions of  government  where  "official  acts 
are  to  be  taken."  Since  its  passage  in 
1967,  Florida's  "Sunshine  Law"  has  been 
well  received  by  the  judiciary.  The  courts 
have  neither  significantly  limited  the 
broad  scope  of  the  law,  nor  riddled  it 
with  exceptions.  Indeed,  the  judicial  ac- 
ceptance of  this  strong  open  government 
law  has  fostered  the  development  of 
similar  laws  in  other  States. 

Just  as  the  open  meetings  provision 
will  expose  the  conduct  and  disposition 
of  official  Government  business  to  public 
scrutiny,  so  a  second  provision  of  S.  5 
prohibiting  ex  parte  contracts  will  Insure 
opeimess  In  the  way  the  Government  de- 
cides formal  adjudication  and  rule- 
making proceedings. 

Ex  parte  contacts  made  secretly  be- 
tween one  party  to  a  proceeding  and  an 
agency  official  prevent  other  interested 
parties  from  countering  the  argtiments 
presented.  They  may  also  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  public  to  imderstand  why 
an  agency  decided  the  case  as  it  did.  Such 
contacts  make  it  difficult  for  Congress  to 
exercise  effective  oversight  of  the  prac- 
tices and  policies  of  regulatory  agencies. 
In  short,  ex  parte  contacts  are  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  democratic  principle 
of  open  government  Secticm  202  of  the 
bill  provides  clear  notice  to  all  concerned 
that  such  contacts  are  not  only  Illegal, 


but  may  actually  result  in  the  s«ency 
finding  on  the  merits  against  a  party  who 
knowingly  violates  the  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  predecessor  to  this  bill. 
S.  260  in  the  93d  Congress.  The  legisla- 
tion now  before  this  body  is  a  carefully 
drafted  measure,  reflecting  the  advice  of 
many  legal  experts  both  from  within  and 
without  the  Government,  the  comments 
of  43  Federal  agencies,  and  suggestions 
by  members  of  Federal  agencies,  Con- 
gress, and  the  public.  It  is  specially 
designed  to  insure  that  the  Government 
will  be  able  to  open  its  activities  to  the 
public  without  imposing  unnecessary 
procedural  burdens  or  interfering  with 
the  Government's  efficiency  or  effective- 
ness. The  exemptions  and  exceptions  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  are  reasonable  and  suffi- 
ciently flexible  that  none  of  the  agencies 
covered  should  find  compliance  unduly 
burdensome. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill.  Open  government  is  es- 
sential to  accountability,  and  accoimt- 
abillty  is  the  very  essence  of  democracy. 
The  public  has  every  right  to  know  how 
the  Government  is  conducting  its  busi- 
ness. 

Woodrow  Wilson  put  it  best  in  1884— 
and  it  is  just  as  true  today : 

Light  Is  the  only  thing  that  can  sweeten 
our  political  atmosphere — light  thrown  upon 
every  detaU  of  administration  In  the  de- 
partments— ^llght  blazed  full  upon  every  fea- 
ture of  legislation— light  that  can  penetrate 
every  recess  or  comer  in  which  any  Intrigue 
might  hide;  light  that  will  open  to  view  the 
Innermost  chambers  of  Government. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
this  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  and  prior  to  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

TiTLB  II — AczNCT  Procedures 

SBCnON  201^-OPEN  AGENCY  MEETINGS 

Section  201.  (a)  Provldee  that  aU  meetings 
between  the  heads  of  multi-headed  Federal 
agencies  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  An 
agency  Is  defined  as  In  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  but  only  thoee  agencies  are 
covered  which  are  headed  by  two  or  axon 
mdlvldual  members.  A  majority  of  such 
members  must  also  be  appointed  by  the 
Preeldent,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Justice  Department  has  tenta- 
tively estUnated  that  47  agencies  would  be 
covered  by  this  meeitlng.  Because  of  the 
unique  nominating  and  confirmation  process 
governing  appointments  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  this  agency  Is  Included  by 
specific  reference. 

A  meeting  is  defined  as  the  deliberations 
of  the  nund)er  of  agency  members  needed  to 
take  action  on  behalf  of  the  agency  where 
such  dellbNtttlons  concern  the  Joint  con- 
duct or  disposition  of  official  agency  business. 

Sk.  201.  (b)  Efltobllsbes  the  10  groimds 
uinder  which  an  agency  may  vote  to  dose 
meetings  or  a  portion  of  a  meeting  despite 
the  requirements  of  subeectlon  (a).  Closing 
meetings  on  these  grounds  Is  permissive,  not 
Quundatory.  In  addition  to  closing  a  meeting, 
an  agency  may,  on  the  same  grounds,  with- 
hold information  about  the  meeting  other- 
wise required  by  the  section  to  be  dlecloaed. 

The  exemptions  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Allows  a  meetlag  to  be  cloaed  if  Infor- 
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matlon  to  be  presented  has  been  lawfully  re- 
quired to  be  kept  secret  by  an  Executive  order 
in  the  Interests  of  national  defense  or  for- 
eign policy.  Where  such  Is  the  case,  other 
law  would  make  the  closing  of  such  a  meet- 
ing mandatory  rather  than  permissive.  The 
wording  foUows  exactly  one  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
enacted  last  year. 

(2)  Provides  that  portions  of  a  meeting 
niay  be  closed  If  the  meeting  is  concerned 
with  the  agency's  own  Internal  personnel 
rules  and  practices. 

(3)  Allow  a  portion  of  a  meeting  to  be 
dosed  If  the  nature  of  Information  presented 
at  the  meeting  constitutes  an  unwarrsmted 
Invasion  of  personal  privacy.  For  instance,  a 
meeting  might  be  closed  if  the  committee 
was  concerned  with  discussing  the  compe- 
tence of  the  president  of  a  company  regu- 
lated by  that  agency. 

(4)  Exempts  meetings  which  might  In- 
volve accusing  any  Individual  or  corporation 
of  a  crime  or  formally  censuring  such  a  per- 
son. An  agency  might  close  under  this  ex- 
emption a  meeting  discussing  whether  to  in- 
vestigate the  poeslblUty  that  a  person  had 
submitted  fraudulent  documents  to  the 
agency. 

(5)  Allows  a  meeting  to  be  closed  If  It 
would  disclose  Information  from  Investiga- 
tory records  compiled  for  either  clvU  or  crim- 
inal law  enforcement  piuposes.  However, 
the  meeting  could  be  closed  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  disclosure  of  records  would 
Interfere  with  enforcement  proceedings,  de- 
prive a  person  of  a  right  to  a  fair  trial  or  an 
impartial  adjudication,  constitute  an  unwar- 
ranted Invasion  of  personal  privacy,  dlacloee 
the  identity  of  an  Informer,  disclose  con- 
fidential Information  furnished  only  by  a 
confidential  source  In  the  coxirse  of  a  crimi- 
nal investigation,  disclose  investigative  tech- 
niques and  procedures,  or  endanger  the  Ufe 
or  physical  safety  of  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. This  exemption  is  the  same  as  one  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  enacted  last  year. 

(6)  Exempts  meetings  disclosing  trade 
secrets  of  financial  or  commercial  Informa- 
tion where  the  agency  has  no  legal  right  to 
get  such  Information  or  where  disclosure 
would  substantially  Injure  a  person's  com- 
petitive position.  This  covers  not  only  trade 
secrets,  but  such  additional  Information  as  a 
company's  financlsJ  statvis. 

(7)  Exempts  certain  specified  types  of  dis- 
cussions where  premature  disclosure  of  the 
agency's  thinking  could  destroy  the  ability  of 
the  agency  to  carry  out  its  responslblUtles. 
The  exemption  only  applies  to  Instances 
wtaere  the  agency  has  not  already  announced 
It  is  considering  taking  the  action  under  dis- 
cussion. For  example,  If  an  agency  has  Issued 
a  proposed  rule,  further  discussion  of  the 
proposed  rule  coxild  not  be  closed  under  this 
provision.  Furthermore,  to  be  applicable,  the 
discussion  must  also  meet  one  of  two  addi- 
tional specified  conditions. 

Subparagraph  ( 1 )  makes  the  provision  ap- 
plicable to  the  SEC,  the  FDIC,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  similar  agencies  that  reg- 
ulate currencies,'  securities,  commodities  or 
financial  Institutions.  Where  premature  dis- 
cussion of  Issues  by  these  agencies  would 
lead  to  serious  financial  sp>eculatlon,  or  en- 
danger the  BtabUlty  of  any  Institution,  the 
meeting  may  be  closed.  A  Federal  Reserve 
Board  discussion  of  the  precarious  financial 
state  of  a  member  bank  could  be  closed  un- 
der this  provision.  An  SEC  discussion 
whether  to  order  trading  of  a  certain  stock 
suspended  would  also  be  Included. 

Subparagraph  (2)  applies  to  actions  by 
any  agency  where  premature  disclosure  of 
the  agency's  plans  would  seriously  frustrate 
the  agency's  Implementation  of  the  agency's 
action.  An  example  would  Include  disclosure 
that  the  agency  Is  considering  an  embargo  on 
the  import  of  certain  goods  where  public 


disclosure  of  the  agency's  actions  would  lead 
to  a  rush  of  Imjjorts  and  defeat  the  purpose 
Of  the  proposed  regulation. 

Subparagraph  (3)  applies  to  agency  pur- 
chase of  real  estate.  Public  disclosure  of  the 
agency's  Interest  In  certain  property  would 
drive  up  the  price  of  land. 

(8)  Applies  to  bank  examination  reports 
and  other  similar  audits  prepared  by  such 
banking  agencies  as  the  FDIC,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  This  provision  Is  identical  to 
one  In  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

(9)  Relates  to  discussions  concerning  the 
Initiation,  conduct,  or  disposition  of  an  ad- 
judication governed  by  Section  564  of  Title  6, 
U.S.C.  or  another  similar  statue.  This  provi- 
sion exempts  discussion  of  any  particular 
case  being  litigated  before  the  agency  pur- 
suant to  the  rules  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  governing  adjudication.  For 
example,  review  by  the  FTC  of  the  hearing 
record  in  a  case  accusing  a  particular  com- 
pany of  false  and  misleading  advertising 
would  be  exempted.  Such  discussions  are 
more  quasi-judicial  than  quasi-legislative  In 
natxire  and  hence  are  less  conducive  to  a  dis- 
cussion In  the  open.  Decisions  In  such  cases 
must  be  based  solely  on  the  record  of  the 
case.  Section  202  of  the  Act,  on  ex  parte  dis- 
cussion, will  assure  that  the  Commissioners 
do  not  have  any  unannounced  meetings  with 
other  persons  about  the  merits  of  such  ad- 
judication. The  exemption  also  applies  to 
agency  consideration  of  litigation  In  federal 
or  state  court.  This  would,  for  example,  cover 
agency  discussion  of  appropriate  legal  strat- 
egy In  such  a  case. 

(10)  Allows  the  closing  of  a  meeting  If 
Information  presented  at  the  meeting  would 
disclose  matters  which  must  be  kept  confi- 
dential because  of  another  statute  specifi- 
cally applying  to  partlculsu:  types  of  infor- 
mation. For  example,  an  Individual's  Income 
tax  returns  would  be  covered  by  this  ex- 
emption. This  paragraph  applies  only  to  stat- 
utes which  mandate  that  particular  Infor- 
mation be  kept  confidential,  sjid  not  to  such 
laws  as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
where  the  matter  Is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  agency. 

Section  201(c).  Establishes  the  procedures 
an  agency  must  follow  If  It  wishes  to  close 
a  meeting. 

Paragraph  (1)  provides  that  a  meeting 
may  be  closed,  or  Information  withheld,  only 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  agency.  Generally  a  separate  vote  must 
be  taken  on  each  meeting  the  agency  wishes 
to  close.  A  single  vote  can  be  taken,  however, 
to  close  a  series  of  meetings,  where  all 
the  meetings  wlU  be  held  within  a  30  day 
period,  and  Involve  the  same  Issues. 

Each,  vote  must  be  recorded,  and  must  be 
made  public  by  the  agency  one  day  after  the 
vote.  No  proxies  are  allowed. 

A  person  whose  Interests  may  be  directly 
affected  by  the  meeting  may  request  that  the 
agency  close  portions  of  a  meeting  on  the 
grounds  of  personal  privacy  that  the  meet- 
ing win  Involve  him  In  criminal  charges,  or 
that  It  Involves  Information  derived  from 
an  Investigating  life.  The  agency  must  then 
vote  on  whether  to  close  the  meeting  If  one 
or  more  commissioners  requests  such  a  vote. 

Paragraph  (2)  requires  an  agency  to  make 
public  a  fuU  written  explanation  of  Its  deci- 
sion to  close  any  meeting.  A  list  of  peitoha 
expected  to  attend  the  closed  meeting  and 
their  aflUiatlon  must  also  be  made  public. 

Paragranh  (3)  establishes  special  proced- 
ures for  agencies  that  may  have  to  close  a 
majority  of  their  meetings  for  the  reasons 
outlined  In  Paragraphs  6,  7A,  8,  or  9.  These 
paragraphs  will  be  especially  relevant  to 
thoee  agencies  which  have  special  need  for 
confldentlaUty  because  they  deal  extensively 
In  sensitive  financial  matters  or  formal  ad- 
judication. Where  an  agency  miist  close  a 
majority  of  Its  meetings  for  such  reasons,  as 
will  pertiaps  be  so  In  the  case  of  the  SEC, 


the  NLRB,  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
agency  will  be  able  to  adopt  a  general  regu- 
lation spelUng  out  the  meetings  that  wlU 
have  to  be  closed.  The  agency  will  then  be 
allowed  to  follow  an  expedited  procedure  to 
close  each  particular  meeting  and  to  an- 
nounce such  meeting  to  the  public. 

Section  201(d).  Requires  advance  public 
notice  of  all  agency  meetings. 

Paragraph  (1)  requires  the  agency  In  most 
cases  to  publicly  announce  the  date,  place, 
subject  matter  of  a  meeting  and  whether  the 
meeting  is  open  or  closed,  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  the  meeting.  If  the  members  vote 
that  agency  business  requires  a  meeting  at 
an  earlier  date,  the  required  public  notice 
must  be  provided  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  If  the  subject  matter  of  a  meetlnig.  or 
open  status  of  a  meeting,  must  be  changed 
after  the  Initial  announcement,  the  agency 
may  vote  to  do  this  also. 

Section  201(e).  Requires  that  a  complete 
transcript  or  electronic  recording  be  made  of 
each  meeting  the  agency  votes  to  close,  tin- 
less  It  is  a  meeting  concerned  solely  with 
cases  under  adjudication.  The  agency  must 
promptly  provide  to  the  public  the  portions 
of  each  transcript  or  electronic  recording 
which  does  not  disclose  Information  that 
would  justify  closing  a  meeting  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b) .  Copies  of  such  transcripts,  or 
transcriptions  of  the  tapes,  must  be  provided 
any  person  at  the  actual  cost  of  duplication 
or  transcription.  The  transcripts  or  tapes 
must  be  maintained  by  the  agency  for  two 
years,  or  for  one  year  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  proceeding  to  which  they  relate,  which' 
ever  is  later. 

Section  201  (f ) .  Requires  each  agency  to 
promulgate  regulations  Implementing  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  through  (e) 
within  180  days  after  enactment  of  the  Act. 
If  an  agency  does  not  promulgate  regulations 
within  180  days,  any  person  may  bring  a 
proceeding  In  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  compel  Issuance  of 
the  regulations.  Any  person  is  given  the  right 
to  challenge  In  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  the 
adequacy  of  the  regulations  Issued  under 
this  subsection. 

Section  201(g).  Gives  the  ITJ3.  district 
courts  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (a)  through  (e)  by 
declaratory  judgment.  Injunctive  reUef,  or 
other  appropriate  relief.  Any  person  may 
bring  an  action  In  the  district  where  he  re- 
sides or  has  his  business,  or  where  the 
agency  Is  headquartered,  within  60  days  after 
the  holding  of  the  meeting  In  question.  If 
there  was  no  public  announcement  of  a 
meeting  until  after  It  was  held,  the  suit  must 
then  be  brought  within  60  days  after  such 
public  announcement  of  the  meeting.  Be- 
fore Instituting  a  suit,  the  plaintiff  is  re- 
quired to  notify  the  agency  and  give  the 
agency  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  10  days,  to  correct  the  asserted  viola- 
tion. If  the  plaintiff  Is  seeking  to  force  the 
agency  to  open  a  meeting  which  has  not  yet 
been  held.  It  need  give  the  agency  a  maxi- 
mum of  only  2  days  to  act.  The  burden  Is 
on  the  agency  to  sustain  its  action.  The  dis- 
trict courts  nxay  grant  appropriate  equitable 
relief,  such  as  ordering  release  of  the  tran- 
script of  an  Illegally  closed  meeting.  The 
section  does  not  confer  any  new  jurledlctloa 
on  district  courts,  however,  to  Invalidate  an 
agency  action  taken  at  an  UlegaUy  cloaed 
meeting. 

Section  201(h).  AUows  any  Federal  court, 
otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  review  any 
agency  action,  to  review  an  agency's  com- 
pliance with  this  section.  Such  review  may 
be  conducted  at  the  request  of  any  person 
having  standing.  The  reviewing  court  can 
afford  any  relief  It  deems  appropriate.  In- 
cluding reversing  the  action  taken  at  an 
Illegal  meeting. 

Section  201(1).  AUowB  a  court  to  award 
reasonable  costs  of  litigation  brotight  under 
this  section  to  either  of  the  partlae.  The 
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costs  may  be  swarded  against  an  Individual 
oommlasloner  only  It  the  cotirt  flnda  his  vio- 
lation of  tbe  statute  was  intentional  and 
repeated.  Oosts  may  be  awarded  against  tbe 
plaintiff  only  if  the  court  finds  tbe  suit  was 
brotigbt  tox  frivolous  or  dilatory  reasons. 

SECTION  203 UISCEIXANEOUS 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  with  tbe 
exertion  of  such  specific  provisions  as 
301(e)  governing  tbe  public's  access  to 
transcripts  of  closed  meetings,  nothing  in 
Title  n  is  Intended  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  public's  right  to  obtain  actual  copies  of 
documents  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  Access  to  such  written  documents 
will  continue  to  be  governed  as  before  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The  subsection 
also  q>eclfles  that  nothing  in  Title  n  au- 
thorizes tbe  withholding  of  any  information 
from  Congress.  The  requirements  of  tbe 
Federal  Records  Act  to  retain  documents  for 
specified  lengths  of  time  are  held  inap- 
plicable. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  specifically  that 
nothing  in  the  bill  is  intended  to  affect  the 
applicability  of  the  Privacy  Act. 

PROCKDlTaAL  SHOBTCITTS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  provisions 
which  have  been  included  in  the  bill  in  order 
to  give  agencies  the  procedural  flexibility 
they  need,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  agen- 
cies from  unnecessarily  burdensome  require- 
ments: 

(1)  Section 201(a),  (e) (3) 

An  agency  may  vote  to  close  a  meeting,  to 
change  tbe  subject  of  a  meeting,  schedule  a 
meeting  less  than  seven  days  in  advance  by 
polling  all  its  members.  Thus,  no  time  con- 
suming meeting  betweeh  the  agency  heads 
themselves  will  be  necessary. 

(3)  Section  201(e)(1) 

If  the  agency  meets  for  more  than  1  day 
on  the  same  issue  it  can  vote  once  to  close 
all  the  meetings  for  the  next  30  days  on  tbe 
same  subject.  Repeated  votes  wlU  not  be 
necessary. 

(3)  Section  301  (d) 

Where  agency  busmess  requires,  the  agency 
may  give  less  than  seven  days  notice  of  a 
meeting.  An  agency  may  change  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  meeting  it  has  already  an- 
nounced where  agency  business  requires. 
FlnaUy,  if  tbe  agency  business  requires,  the 
agency  may  vote  to  close  at  any  time  a  meet- 
ing which  previously  it  had  announced  would 
be  open.  In  all  these  cases,  the  only  require- 
ment Is  that  the  agency  vote  that  the  meet- 
ing or  the  change  Is  necessary  and  announce 
the  information  to  the  public  at  the  earliest 
practicable  opportunity.  Thus  an  agency  will 
retain  necessary  administrative  flexibility  at 
all  times. 

(4)  Section  301(e)  (8) 

Any  agency  that  must  close  a  majority  of 
Its  meetings  because  of  tbe  reasons  specified 
in  paragraphs  «,  7A.  8  or  9  of  201(b)  may 
utlllEe  special,  expedited  procedures.  Such  an 
agency  may  adopt  a  general  regulation  speci- 
fying the  types  of  meetings  that  will  be 
closed.  It  then  need  only  confirm  by  vote  at 
the  beginning  of  the  meeting  that  the  meet- 
ing does  In  fact  Involve  sensitive  matters 
covered  by  these  exemptions.  Notice  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  the  meet- 
ing must  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  necessarily  as  much  as  seven  days  In 
advance  of  the  meeting.  In  such  case,  no 
explanation  need  be  given  of  why  each  such 
meeting  must  l>e  closed  to  the  ptd>llc. 

(5)  Section  301(e) 

If  an  agency  opens  a  meeting  to  the  public 
tt  need  not  keep  any  verbatim  record  of  the 
prooesdlngs.  Verbatim  records  of  most  closed 
meetings  are  required,  but  an  agency  need 
noi  keep  a  transcript  of  every  such  meeting. 
Instead.  It  may  just  make  an  electronic  re- 
wwtllng  of  tbe  closed  meeting. 

(6)  Section  301(e) 


The  requirement  that  an  agency  keep  a 
record  of  any  meeting  that  It  closes  does  not 
apply  to  meetings  discussing  adjudication, 
and  thus  closed  pursuant  to  201(b)  (9). 

(7)  Section  201(e) 

An  agency  is  only  required  to  release  the 
tape  or  the  transcript  of  a  closed  meeting 
to  the  public  If  the  agency  determines  that 
it  does  not  disclose  information  which  should 
be  kept  confidential  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b).  An  agency  does  not  have  to  edit  the 
record  of  a  closed  meeting  word  for  word  to 
remove  confidential  matter.  An  agency  would 
have  to  disclose  the  record  of  a  meeting  only 
if  no  significant  portion  of  the  discussion  of 
the  agenda  item  contained  confidential  mate- 
rial. Any  individual  who  wants  a  transcript 
of  a  tape  that  is  disclosed  to  the  public  would 
have  to  pay  for  it  himself. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  pay  par- 
ticular thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
following  members  of  my  staff  who  have 
worked  very  hard  on  this  bill,  (3eorge 
Patten,  Margaret  Maruschak,  VIcki 
Smith  of  my  staff,  Pam  Weller  of  Sena- 
tor Stone's  staff,  and  Paul  Hoff,  Marilyn 
Harris,  and  Jim  Davidson  of  the  staff  of 
,  the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
In  addition.  Prof.  Dick  Stewart  gave  val- 
uable assistance  in  the  etu-ly  drafting 
stages. 

Also,  to  the  members  and  staff  of  Com- 
mon Cause — David  Cohen,  Fred  Wert- 
heimer,  and  Ann  McBrlde — whose  ef- 
forts were  invaluable  both  in  developing 
this  resolution  and  working  for  its  pas- 
sage. Without  the  valuable  assistance 
from  Common  Cause,  the  progress  of  this 
legislation  would  have  been  much  slower. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPK^ER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  TTie  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  is  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRnrm), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PERCY)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Oarn)  and  the  Senator  from  IlUnoJs 
(Mr.  Percy),  would  each  vote  "yea." 

■Rie  result  was  announced — yetis  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  472  Leg.] 
TBAS— 94 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartiett 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bantaen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Bobert  O. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 


Church 

aark 

Crenston 

Culver 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durkln 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Fong 

Ford 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 


Hasktil 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magntiaon 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 


McClellan 

Packwood 

Stafford 

McClura 

Pastore 

Stennis 

McOee 

Pearson 

Stevens 

McGovem 

PeU 

Stevenson 

Mclntyre 

Proxmlre 

Stone 

Metcalf 

Randolph 

Taft 

Mondale 

Rlblcoff 

Talmadge 

Montoya 

Roth 

Thurmond 

Morgan 

Schwelker 

Tower 

Moss 

Scott,  Hugh 

Tunney 

Muskle 

Scott, 

Welcker 

Nelson 

WUllam  L. 

Williams 

Nunn 

Sparkman 
NATS— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Percy 

Gam 

Hartke 

Symmgton 

The  bill  (S.  5),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  f oUows : 

s.  6 
An  act  to  procvide  that  meetings  of  OoTsni« 
ment  agencies  shall  be  open  to  the  ptibUe, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Shoit  Tttle. — This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Government  In  the  Sim- 
shine  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Declakation  of  Poucy. — It  Is  here- 
by declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to  tbe 
fullest  practicable  information  regarding  the 
decisionmaking  process  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  the  public  with  such  information, 
while  protecting  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities. 

Sec.  3.  DEFiNrnoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  term,  "person"  Includes  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  public  or  private  organization  other  than 
an  agency. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  section  applies,  according 
to  the  provisions  thereof,  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  and  to  any  agency,  as 
defined  in  section  561(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  where  tbe  coUeglal  body  com- 
prising the  agency  consists  of  two  or  more 
individual  members,  at  least  a  majority  of 
whom  are  appointed  to  such  position  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tbe  Seziate.  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  all  meetings  of  such  coUeglal  body, 
or  of  a  subdivision  thereof  authorized  to  take 
action  on  behalf  of  the  agency,  shall  be  open 
to  the  public.  For  purposes  of  this  8ectl(Si, 
a  meeting  means  the  deliberations  of  at 
least  the  number  of  individual  agency  mem- 
bers required  to  take  action  on  behalf  of 
the  agency  where  such  deliberations  concern 
the  joint  conduct  or  disposition  of  ofllcial 
agency  business. 

(b)  Except  where  the  agency  finds  that 
the  public  Interest  requires  otherwise,  (1) 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  agency 
meeting,  or  any  portion  of  an  agency  meet- 
ing, or  to  any  meeting,  or  any  portion  of 
a  meeting,  of  a  subdivision  thereof  author- 
ized to  take  action  on  behalf  of  the  agency, 
and,  (2)  the  requirements  of  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  shall  not  apply  to  any  information 
pertaining  to  such  meeting  otherwise  re- 
quired by  this  section  to  be  disclosed  to  the 
public,  where  the  agency,  or  the  subdivision 
thereof  conducting  the  meeting,  properly 
determines  that  such  portion  or  portions  of 
its  meeting,  or  such  Information,  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to — 

(1)  disclose  matters  (A)  q>eclflcaU7  au- 
thorized under  criteria  established  by  an 
Elxecutlve  order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  In- 
terests of  national  defense  or  foreign  p<dloy 
and  (B)  are  in  fact  propeily  clasalfled  pmsu- 
ant  to  such  Xuoutive  order; 

(3)  relate  soiaiy  to  the  agency's  own  In- 
temal  personnel  rulea  and  praotlees; 

(3)  dlaoloaa  tnfocmatlon  of  a  penonaX  na- 
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ture  where  disclosure  would  constitute  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  personal 
privacy; 

(4)  involve  accusing  any  person  of  a  crime, 
or  formally  censuring  any  person; 

(6)  disclose  information  contained  In  In- 
vestigatory records  compiled  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  but  only  to  tbe  extent  that 
the  disclosure  would  (A)  Interfere  with  en- 
forcement proceedings,  (B)  deprive  a  person 
of  s  right  to  a  fair  trial  or  an  impartial  ad- 
judication, (C)  constitute  an  unwarranted 
Invasion  of  personal  privacy,  (D)  disclose  the 
Identity  of  a  confidential  source,  (E)  in  the 
case  of  a  record  compiled  by  a  criminal  law 
enforcement  authority  in  the  course  of  a 
criminal  investigation,  or  by  an  agency  con- 
ducting a  lawful  national  security  intelli- 
gence investigation,  disclose  confidential  in- 
formation furnished  only  by  the  confidential 
source,  (P)  disclose  investigative  techniques 
and  procedures,  or  (O)  endanger  the  life  or 
pbysicial  safety  of  law  enforcement  person- 
nel; 

(6)  disclose  trade  secrets,  or  financial  or 
commercial  Information  obtained  from  any 
person,  where  such  trade  secrets  or  other  in- 
formation could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
agency  without  a  pledge  of  confidentiality, 
or  where  such  information  must  be  withheld, 
from  the  public  In  order  to  prevent  sub- 
stantial injviry  to  tbe  competitive  position 
of  tbe  person  to  whom  such  Information 
relates; 

(7)  disclose  information  which  mxist  be 
withheld  from  the  public  in  order  to  avoid 
prematvu«  disclosure  of  an  action  or  a  pro- 
posed action  by — 

(A)  an  agency  which  regulates  currencies, 
securities,  commodities,  or  financial  Institu- 
tions where  such  disclosure  would  (1)  lead  to 
significant  financial  speculation  in  curren- 
cies, securities,  or  commodities,  or  (11)  sig- 
nificantly endanger  the  stability  of  any  fi- 
nancial Institution; 

(B)  any  agency  where  such  disclosure 
would  significantly  frustrate  implementation 
of  the  proposed  agency  action,  or  private  ac- 
tion contingent  thereon;  or 

(C)  any  agency  relating  to  the  purchase  by 
such  agency  of  real  pr(q)erty. 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  In  any  in- 
stance where  the  agency  has  already  dis- 
closed to  the  public  the  content  or  nature 
of  its  proposed  action,  or  where  the  agency 
Is  required  by  law  to  make  such  disclosure 
on  its  own  Initiative  prior  to  taking  final 
agency  action  on  such  pit^osal; 

(8)  disclose  Information  contained  In  or 
related  to  examination,  operating,  or  condi- 
tion reports  prepared  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for 
the  use  of  an  agency  responsible  for  the  regu- 
lation or  supervision  of  financial  institutions; 

(9)  specifically  concern  the  agency's  par- 
ticipation In  a  civil  action  In  Federal  or 
State  court,  or  the  initiation,  conduct,  or 
disposition  by  the  agency  of  a  particular 
case  of  formal  agency  adjudication  pursuant 
to  the  procediires  m  section  654  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  or  otherwise  Involving 
»  determination  on  the  record  after  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing:  or 

(10)  disclose  Information  required  to  be 
withheld  from  the  public  by  any  other  stat- 
ute establishing  particular  criteria  or  refer- 
ring to  particular  types  of  information. 

(c)(1)  Action  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  taken  only  when  a  majority  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  agency,  or  of  the  sub- 
division thereof  authorized  to  conduct  the 
meeting  on  behalf  of  the  agency,  votes  to 
talce  such  action.  A  separate  vote  of  the 
agency  membere,  or  the  membera  of  a  sub- 
division thereof,  shall  be  taken  with  req>ect 
to  each  agency  meeting  a  portion  or  portions 
Of  which  are  proposed  to  be  closed  to  the 
public  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) ,  or  with 
respect  to  any  Information  which  is  proposed 
to  be  withheld  under  subsection  (b) .  A  single 
vote  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  a  serlee 
of  meetings,  a  portion  or  portions  of  which 
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are  proposed  to  be  closed  to  the  public,  or 
with  respect  to  any  information  concerning 
such  series  of  meetlogs,  so  long  as  each  meet- 
ing In  such  series  Involves  the  same  particu- 
lar matters,  and  is  scheduled  to  be  held  no 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  initial  meet- 
ing in  such  series.  The  vote  of  each  agency 
member  participating  in  such  vote  shall  be 
recorded  and  no  proxies  shall  be  allowed. 
Whenever  any  person  whose  Interests  may  be 
directly  affected  by  a  meeting  requests  that 
the  agency  close  a  portion  or  portions  of  the 
meeting  to  the  public  for  any  of  the  reasons 
referred  to  In  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  or  (6)  of 
subsection  (b) ,  the  agency  shall  vote  whether 
to  close  such  meeting,  upon  request  of  any 
one  of  its  members.  Within  one  day  of  any 
vote  taken  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the 
agency  shall  make  publicly  available  a  writ- 
ten copy  of  such  vote. 

(2)  If  a  meeting  or  portion  thereof  is  close 
to  the  public,  the  agency  shall,  within  one 
day  of  the  vote  taken  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  make  publicly  avaU- 
able  a  full  written  explanation  of  its  action 
closing  the  meeting,  or  portion  thereof,  to- 
gether with  a  Ust  of  all  persons  expected  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  their  affiliation. 

(3)  Any  agency,  a  majority  of  whose  meet- 
ings will  properly  be  closed  to  the  public,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(6),  (7)  (A),  (8),  or  (9)  of  subsection  (b). 
or  any  combination  thereof,  may  provide  by 
regulation  for  the  closing  of  such  meetings, 
or  portion  of  such  meetings,  so  long  as  a 
majority  of  the  membera  of  the  agency,  or 
of  the  subdivision  thereof  conducting  the 
meeting,  votes  at  the  beginning  of  such 
meeting,  or  portion  thereof,  to  close  the 
meeting,  aild  a  copy  of  such  vote  is  made 
available  to  the  public.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  and  subsection  (d),  shall 
not  apply  to  any  meeting  to  which  such 
regulations  apply:  Provided,  That  the  agency 
shaU.  except  to  the  extent  that  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  may  apply,  provide 
the  public  with  public  announcement  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  tbe  meet- 
ing at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  each  meeting,  the 
agency  shall  make  public  announcement,  at 
least  one  week  before  the  meeting,  of  tbe 
date,  place,  and  subject  maXtet  of  the  meet- 
ing, whether  open  or  closed  to  the  public, 
and  the  name  and  phone  number  of  the  of- 
ficial designated  by  the  e^ncy  to  respond 
to  requests  for  information  about  the  meet- 
ing. Such  announcement  shall  be  made  un- 
less a  majority  of  the  membera  of  the  agency, 
or  of  the  membera  of  the  subdivlBlon  thereof 
conducting  the  meeting,  determines  by  a 
vote  that  agency  business  requires  that  such 
meetings  be  called  at  an  earlier  date,  in 
which  case  the  agency  shall  make  public 
announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  such  meeting,  and  whether 
open  or  closed  to  the  public,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  opportunity.  The  subject  mat- 
ter of  a  meeting,  or  the  determination  of 
the  agency  to  open  or  close  a  meeting,  or 
portion  of  a  meeting,  to  the  public,  may 
be  changed  following  tbe  public  announce- 
ment required  by  thU  paragn4>h  If,  (1)  a 
majority  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
agency,  or  of  the  subdivision  thereof  con- 
ducting the  meeting,  determines  by  a  vote 
that  agency  business  so  requires,  and  that 
no  earlier  announcement  of  the  change  was 
possible,  and,  (2)  the  agency  publicly  an- 
nounces such  change  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable opportunity.  Immediately  following 
tbe  public  announcement  required  by  this 
paragn^h.  notice  of  such  announcement 
shall  also  be  submitted  for  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

(e)  A  complete  transcript  or  electronic 
recording  adequate  to  fully  record  the  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  made  of  each  meeting,  or 
portion  of  a  meeting,  closed  to  the  public, 
except  for  a  meeting,  or  portion  of  a  meet- 
ing, closed  to  tbe  public  pursuant  to  para- 


graph (9)  of  subsection  (b).  The  agency 
shall  make  promptly  available  to  the  public, 
in  a  place  easily  accessible  to  tbe  public,  the 
complete  transcript  or  electronic  recording 
of  the  discussion  at  such  meeting  of  any 
item  on  the  agenda,  or  of  the  testimony  of 
any  witness  received  at  such  meeting,  where 
no  significant  portion  of  such  discussion  or 
testimony  contains  any  Information  specified 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (10)  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  Copies  of  such  transcript,  or  a 
transcription  of  such  electronic  recording 
disclosing  the  identity  of  each  speaker,  shall 
be  furnished  to  any  person  at  the  actual 
cost  of  duplication  or  transcription.  Tbe 
agency  shall  maintain  a  complete  verbatim 
copy  of  the  transcript,  or  a  complete  elec- 
tronic recording  of  each  meeting,  or  portion 
of  a  meeting,  closed  to  the  public,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  two  yeara  after  such  meet- 
ing, or  until  one  year  after  the  conclusion 
of  any  agency  proceeding  with  respect  to 
which  the  meeting,  or  a  portion  thereof, 
was  held,  whichever  occun  later. 

(f)  Each  agency  subject  to  tbe  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall,  within  one  hund- 
red and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  following  consultation  with  the 
Office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States  and 
published  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
at  least  thirty  days  and  opportunity  for  writ- 
ten comment  by  any  persons,  promulgate 
regulations  to  implement  the  requirements 
of  subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Any  person  may  bring  a  proceeding 
In  the  United  States  District  Coiirt  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  require  an  agency 
to  promulgate  such  regulations  if  such 
agency  has  not  promulgated  such  regula- 
tions within  the  time  period  sp)eclfled  herein. 
Any  person  may  bring  a  proceeding  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  set  aside  agency  regula- 
tions issued  pureuant  to  this  subsection  that 
are  not  In  accord  with  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of  this  section, 
and  to  require  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions that  are  In  accord  with  such  subsec- 
tions. 

(g)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  through  (e) 
of  this  section  by  declaratory  judgment.  In- 
junctive relief,  or  other  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate.  Such  actions  may  be  brought  by 
any  person  against  an  agency  or  its  memben 
prior  to,  or  within  sixty  days  after,  the  meet- 
ing out  of  which  the  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion arises,  except  that  If  public  announce- 
ment of  such  meeting  is  not  initially  pro- 
vided by  the  agency  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  such  action 
may  be  instituted  pureuant  to  this  section 
at  any  time  prior  to  sixty  days  after  any 
public  announcement  of  such  meeting.  Be- 
fore bringing  such  action,  the  plaintiff  shall 
flret  notify  the  agency  of  his  Intent  to  do 
so,  and  allow  tbe  agency  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  to 
correct  any  violation  of  this  section,  except 
that  such  reasonable  period  of  time  shall  not 
be  held  to  exceed  two  working  days  where 
notification  of  such  violation  is  made  prior 
to  a  meeting  which  the  agency  has  voted 
to  close.  Such  actions  may  be  brought  In 
the  district  wherein  the  plaintiff  resides,  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  where 
the  agency  in  question  has  its  headquartera. 
In  suet  actions  as  defendant  shall  serve  his 
answer  within  twenty  days  after  tbe  serv- 
ice of  the  complaint.  The  burden  Is  on  the 
defendant  to  sustain  his  action.  In  deciding 
such  cases  the  court  may  examine  In  camera 
any  portion  of  a  transcript  or  electronic  re- 
cording of  a  meeting  closed  to  the  public, 
and  may  take  such  additional  evidence  as 
it  deems  necessary.  The  court,  having  due 
regard  for  orderly  administration  and  the 
public  Interest,  as  weU  as  the  Interests  of 
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tlM  party,  mmj  grmnt  tacb  equitable  relief 
M  It  ikmiie  epproprUte,  Including  granting 
an  Injunction  aaglnst  future  TlOlatlons  of 
thte  Motion,  or  ordering  the  agency  to  make 
available  to  tlie  public  tbe  tranacrlpt  or  elec- 
tionlc  recording  of  any  portion  of  a  meet- 
ing Imporperly  cloaed  to  the  public.  Except 
to  tbe  extent  provided  in  auboectlon  (h)  of 
this  aectioh,  nothing  In  thla  section  confers 
Jurisdiction  on  any  district  court  to  set  aside 
or  Invalidate  any  agency  action  taken  or 
dlacuased  at  an  agency  meeting  out  of  which 
the  violation  at  this  sectlcm  arose. 

(b)  Any  ftederal  oouz«  otbarwlae  autbor- 
ized  by  law  to  review  agency  action  may,  at 
the  application  of  any  person  properly  par- 
ticipating in  the  proceeding  pursuant  to 
other  applicable  law,  inquire  Into  violations 
by  the  agency  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  and  aSord  any  such  relief  as  It  deems 
appropriate. 

(1)  The  court  may  assess  against  any  party 
reasonable  attorney  fees  and  other  litigation 
costs  reasonably  Incurred  by  any  other  party 
who  substantially  prevails  m  any  action 
brought  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (f),  (g),  or  (h)  of  this  section. 
Costs  may  be  assessed  against  an  individual 
member  of  an  agency  only  in  the  case  where 
the  court  finds  such  agency  member  has  in- 
tentionally and  repeatedly  violated  this  sec- 
tion, or  against  the  plalntlfT  where  the  court 
finds  that  the  suit  was  Initiated  by  the 
plaintiff  t<x  frivolous  or  dilatory  purposes.  In 
the  ease  of  apportionment  of  coets  against  an 
agency,  the  costs  may  be  assessed  by  tbe 
court  against  the  United  States. 

(J)  The  agencies  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  annually  report 
to  Congreas  regarding  their  compliance  with 
such  requirements.  Including  a  tabulation  al 
the  total  number  of  agency  meetings  open 
to  the  public,  the  total  number  of  meetings 
closed  to  the  public,  the  reasons  for  closing 
such  meetings,  and  a  description  of  any  liti- 
gation brought  against  the  agency  under  this 
section. 

BMC.  6.  (a)  Section  5fi7  of  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  tbe  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  any  agency  proceeding  which  Is 
subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
except  to  the  extent  reqiilred  for  the  dlsposl- 
tKm  of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized  by 
law— 

"(1)  no  Interested  person  outside  the 
agency  shall  make  or  knowingly  cause  to  be 
made  to  any  member  of  the  body  comprising 
the  agency,  administrative  law  Judge,  or 
other  employee  who  is  or  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  Involved  In  the  decisional 
process  of  tbe  proceeding,  an  ex  parte  com- 
munication relevant  to  the  merlta  of  the 
proceeding; 

"(2)  no  member  of  the  body  comprising 
tbe  agency,  administrative  law  Judge,  or 
other  employee  who  Is  or  may  reasonably  be 
eqiected  to  be  Involved  In  the  decisional 
process  of  tbe  proceeding,  shall  make  or 
knowingly  cause  to  be  made  to  an  Interested 
person  outside  tbe  agency  an  ex  parta  com- 
munication relevant  to  the  merits  of  the 
proceeding; 

"(S)  a  member  of  the  body  oon4>rising  the 
agency,  administrative  law  Judge,  or  other 
employee  wbo  Is  or  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  Involved  In  the  decisional  proc- 
eaa  of  such  proceeding  who  receives,  or  who 
makea,  a  communication  in  violation  of  this 
subsection,  sball  place  <»  tbe  public  record 
of  tbe  proceeding: 

"(A)  written  oooununleatloas  transmitted 
In  violation  of  this  subeectlon; 

"(B)  memorandums  stating  the  substance 
of  all  oral  communications  occurring  in  vlo- 
latUm  of  this  subeectlon;  and 

"(O)  responses  to  the  materials  deeerlbed 
in  aabparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  tbls  sub- 
section; 


"(4)  upon  receipt  of  a  communication 
knowingly  made  by  a  party,  or  which  was 
knowingly  caused  to  be  made  by  a  party  In 
violation  of  this  subsection;  the  agency, 
administrative  law  Judge,  ot  other  employee 
presiding  at  the  hearing  may,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  Jxistice  and 
the  policy  of  the  underlying  statutes,  require 
the  person  or  party  to  Show  cause  why  his 
claim  or  Interest  In  tbe  proceeding  should 
not  be  dismissed,  denied,  disregarded,  or 
otherwise  adversely  affected  by  virtue  of  such 
violation; 

"(5)  the  prohibitions  of  this  subsection 
diall  apply  at  such  time  as  the  agency  may 
designate,  but  In  no  case  shall  they  apply 
later  than  the  time  at  which  a  proceeding  Is 
noticed  for  hearing  unless  the  person  respon- 
sible for  the  communication  has  knowledge 
that  It  will  be  noticed,  in  which  case  tlie 
prohibitions  shall  apply  at  the  time  of  his 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge.". 

(b)  Section  561  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  "act."  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"act;  and" 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(14)  'ex  parte  communication'  means  an 
oral  or  written  communication  not  on  tbe 
public  record  with  respect  to  which  reason- 
able prior  notice  to  all  parties  is  not  given.". 

(c)  Section  656(d)  of  title  6.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  between  the 
third  and  fourth  sentences  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  agency  may  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  Interests  of 
Justice  and  the  policy  of  the  imderlylng  stat- 
utes administered  by  the  agency,  consider  a 
violation  of  section  667(d)  of  this  title  suffl- 
clent  grounds  for  a  decision  adverse  to  a 
party  who  has  knowingly  committed  such 
violation  or  knowingly  caused  such  violation 
te  occur.". 

Sac.  e.  (a)  Except  as  specifically  provided 
by  section  4,  nothing  in  section  4  confers  any 
additional  rlghte  on  any  person,  or  limits  the 
present  rlghte  of  any  such  person,  to  Inspect 
or  copy,  under  section  552  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  any  documents  or  other  written 
material  within  the  possession  of  any  agency. 
In  the  case  of  any  request  made  pursuant  to 
section  662  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
copy  or  inspect  the  transcrlpte  or  electronic 
recordings  described  in  section  4(e),  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  govern  whether 
such  transcrlpte  or  electronic  recordings  shall 
be  made  available  in  accordance  with  such 
request.  The  requlremente  of  chapter  33  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
to  tbe  transcrlpte  and  electronic  recordings 
described  in  section  4(e).  This  Act  does  not 
authorize  any  information  to  be  withheld 
from  Congress. 

(b)  Nothing  in  section  4  authorises  any 
agency  to  withhold  from  any  Individual  any 
record  Including  transcrlpte  or  electromc 
recordings  required  by  tlhs  Act,  which  is 
otherwise  acceeslble  to  that  Individual  under 
section  662a  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  this  Act  Is  enacted, 
except  that  tbe  provisions  of  section  4  re- 
quiring the  issuance  of  regulations  to  Imple- 
ment such  section  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
l>BS8ed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  taUe. 

The  motkm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technlcul  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engroasment  of  S.  5. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  CHILES,  lix.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  amending  the  title  to 
S.  5  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  the  tltUe  to  read  as  foUows:  An 
act  to  provide  that  meeting  of  Government 
agencies  shaU  be  open  to  the  public  and 
for  other  pxuposea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  title 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

So  the  title  to  S.  5  was  thus  amended. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  438, 
HJl.  10029. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  1(X>29)  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1978,  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (HJt. 
10029)  wtilch  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  bill.  HJl.  10029.  Is  lim- 
ited to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  or  their  designees,  with  1  hour  on 
any  amendment  in  the  first  degree  and 
30  minutes  on  any  amendment  in  the 
second  degree,  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  my  staff  mem- 
ber, Barry  Plnnolls  be  permitted  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  consideratlcni  of 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
counsel,  Mr.  Rexroad,  be  aUowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  ccmslderation 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAN8nEU>.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  without  the  time  being 
taken  out  of  either  side.     

The  PRWBTDTWO  OFPICEK.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tiie 
quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  today  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  H.R.  10029.  together  with  the  re- 
port from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, No.  94-442,  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  flscsd  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1976  and  for  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1976  and  for  other 
purposes. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  presenting  this 
bill  to  give  detailed  figures  concerning 
each  line  item.  The  line  item  breakdown 
and  explanation  are  contained  in  the  re- 
port which  has  been  placed  on  each  Sena- 
tor's desk. 

Before  going  into  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  AiH>ropria- 
tions,  I  will  briefly  summarize  the  perti- 
nent facts  pertaining  to  the  bill. 

The  amount  of  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  estimate  as  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate was  $4,109,020,000.  The  amount  of  the 
bUl  as  passed  by  the  House  was  $3,518,- 
723,000.  The  committee  is  presenting  for 
consideration  of  the  Senate  today  a  bill 
amounting  to  $3,660,295,000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $141,572,000  over  the  sunount 
passed  by  the  House.  However,  the  bill 
as  presented  today  is  $448,725,000  below 
tbe  fiscal  year  1976  budget  estimate.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
$1,300,000,000  of  this  bill  is  family  hous- 
ing and  of  that  amoimt  approximately 
$1,000,000,000  is  fixed  charges.  In  actu- 
ality, this  bill  today  for  construction  line 
items  amoimts  to  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion. Thus,  I  can  say  that  the  reduction 
in  the  military  construction  bill,  and  I 
mean  line  item  projects,  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 17  percent.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  other  appropriation  bill  in  fis- 
cal year  1976  has  been  reduced  to  this 
degree. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
with  the  military  departments  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  concerning  their 
construction  project  requests.  Approxi- 
mately 700  different  line  items  were  con- 
sidered. The  committee  made  some 
rather  large  reductions  In  certain  line 
items  which  I  will  detail  later  in  my 
presentation. 

As  pointed  out  last  year  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  fiscal  yesir  1975  military 
construction  bill,  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  men  imder  arms  and  major 
reallnements  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  bases  continues  to  create  uncer- 
tainty. The  defense  all-vol\mteer  force 
concept  continues  to  cause  a  large  but- 
lay  of  dollars  in  the  construction  pro- 
sram.  particularly,  In  the  barracks  and 
"things  for  people"  area.  This  bill  con- 
tains large  smioimts  for  each  of  the  serv- 
ices for  either  new  troop  housing  or  for 
the  upgrading  of  substandard  barracks 
complexes. 

The  committee's  recommendations  for 
each  of  the  military  services  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Army.  $813,942,000. 
Ihls  Is  an  Increase  of  $24,605,000  over 


the  amount  of  $788,337,000  approved  by 
the  House  and  a  decrease  of  $144,958,000 
in  the  budget  estimate  of  $957,900,000. 
The  committee  reconunends  approval  of 
$37,100,000  for  the  budget  transition 
period. 

Department  of  the  Navy,  $799,326,000. 
This  is  an  Increase  of  $70,599,000  over 
the  $728,727,000  approved  by  the  House 
and  a  decrease  of  $54,674,000  from  the 
budget  estimate  of  $854,000,000.  The 
commmittee  has  recommended  $17,200,- 
000.  the  requested  budget  amount  for 
the  transition  period. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  $553,- 
700,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $12,421,- 
000  over  the  $541,279,000  aUowed  by  the 
House  and  a  decrease  of  $149,900,000 
from  the  budget  estimate  of  $703,600,000. 
The  committee  recommends  $14,000,000, 
the  amount  requested  for  the  transition 
period. 

Army  National  Guard,  $62,700,000,  and 
$1,500,000  for  the  budget  transition 
period. 

Army  Reserve,  $50,300,000,  and  $2,500,- 
000  for  the  budget  transition  period. 

Naval  Reserve,  $36,400,000,  and  $400,- 
000  for  the  budget  transition  period. 

Air  Force  Reserve,  $18,000,000,  and  $1 
million  for  the  budget  transition  period. 

Air  National  Guard,  $63  million,  and 
$1  million  for  the  budget  transition 
period. 

Department  of  Defense  agencies,  $39,- 
300,000.  This.  Is  $102,200,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  of  $141,500,000  and  $20 
million  above  the  House  allowance. 

Family  housing,  $1,332,244,000.  This  is 
$3,007,000  above  the  budget  estimate  of 
$1,329,237,000  and  is  $12,382,000  above 
the  House  allowance. 

AXMT 

The  priority  element  for  the  Army 
continues  to  be  bachelor  housing  proj- 
ects. Since  the  fiscal  year  1972  program, 
the  Army  has  launched  housing  improve- 
ments on  a  large  scale  and  has  obtained 
approval  of  $937  million  to  construct  or 
modernize  barracks  housing  spaces.  To- 
day approximately  45  percent  of  the  Ar- 
my's soldiers  are  Uving  In  modernized  or 
new  quarters.  The  Army  states  that 
when  completed,  the  remaining  barracks 
projects  approved  by  Congress  In  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  through  fiscal  year  1975 
programs,  together  with  the  German  off- 
set programs,  will  be  able  to  accommo- 
date about  three-fourths  of  all  bachelor 
personnel  in  good  housing.  The  fiscal 
year  request  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  17,733  new  bachelor  enlisted 
spaces  and  126  bachelor  ofBcer  spaces 
as  well  as  modernization  of  0,062  exist- 
ing bachelor  enlisted  spaces.  The  Army 
has  placed  great  emphasis  on  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States  that  support 
the  division  station  and  the  one-station 
training  concept  The  Army  states  that 
upon  completion  of  the  projects  request- 
ed In  this  year's  program,  adequate 
quarters  will  be  available  for  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  Army's  bachelor 
personnel. 

Fiscal  year  1976  marks  the  Axmy*z 
second  major  Increment  of  projects  In 
the  acederated  health  faculties  modem- 
Izatlon  program.  The  $105,413,000  In 
this  year's  construction  bill  accounts  for 


about  13  percent  of  the  Army's  total  con- 
struction program  including  our  projects 
for  additions  and  alterations  to  hospi- 
tals in  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
struction of  dental  clinics  at  eight  major 
installations. 

The  Army  has  requested  approxi- 
mately $13  million  to  provide  commimity 
support  facilities.  Tlus  is  about  the  same 
as  approved  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  pro- 
gram. The  major  portion  of  the  program 
this  year  is  to  provide  Improved  depend- 
ent schools  in  Germany.  Also  included 
are  chapels  and  recreation  centers  and 
outdoor  athletic  facilities  in  the  United 
States. 

For  many  years,  the  Army  has  suffered 
from  a  shortage  of  adequate  mainte- 
nance facilities  and  the  Army  this  year 
is  spending  $43  million  to  help  Improve 
its  maintenance  situation.  Itiis  amount 
Is  about  double  what  the  Army  has  re- 
quested in  previous  years.  The  money 
appropriated  in  this  year's  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  luiit  level  maintenance  shops 
for  technical  equipment  at  eight  major 
installations  as  well  as  aircraft  mainte- 
nance facilities  that  will  provide  direct 
and  general  aircraft  maintenance  sup- 
port for  a  five-State  area. 

The  Army  has  asked  for  approximately 
$59  million  to  update  its  supply  facili- 
ties. This  figure  is  more  than  double  the 
fiscal  year  1975  request.  Other  Important 
projects  for  supply  facilities  include  the 
improvement  of  supply  and  storage  fa- 
cilities at  five  installations  in  the  United 
States  and  one  in  Germany. 

This  year's  bill  provides  for  10  proj- 
ects at  six  Army  installations  and  in- 
cludes instrumentation  and  test  facili- 
ties. Of  specisd  interest  is  a  project  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  which  must  be 
built  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  animal  welfare  laws.  The  com- 
mittee has  included  an  important  siero- 
medical  research  facility  at  Fort  Rucker. 
Ala. 

The  Army  has  requested  approximately 
$135  million  for  projects  In  the  utilities 
class,  primarily  for  pollution  control  and 
energy  conservation  programs.  The 
monesrs  will  be  spent  to  improve  water 
systems  at  five  Installations,  electrical 
power  improvements  at  five  installations, 
central  energy  plant  Improvements  at 
two  Installations,  utility  expansion  at  two 
installations,  road  improvements,  and  for 
the  upgrading  of  a  sewage  plant  project. 
The  Army  also  has  approximately  $5 
million  in, this  bill  for  water  pollution 
control. 

In  summary,  the  Army  program  for 
fiscal  year  1976  Is  molded  to  continue 
the  Araiy's  efforts  in  improving  the  lot 
of  the  soldier  by  placing  emphasis  on 
bachelor  housing,  dining  facilities  and 
medical  facilities.  This  construction  bill 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  supporting 
the  16 -division  force  and  for  the  urgent 
needs  for  energy  conservation  and  short- 
comings in  nuclear  weapons  security. 

MAVT 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Army,  the 
Navy  continues  to  place  great  M*^r^T<irtii 
on  bachdor  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities. The  Navy  has  requested  $73  mil- 
lion in  this  year's  program  txt  approxi- 
mately 11  peroent  of  its  total  program 
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for  bachelor  housing  and  cmnmunlty  fa- 
cilities. This  year's  iirogram  will  provide 
new  spaces  for  5.471  bachelor  enlisted 
and  about  132  bachelor  officers.  The  mod- 
ernization program  in  this  year's  bill  will 
provide  325  spaces  for  bachelor  enlisted 
personnel. 

The  two  largest  elements  in  the  Navy's 
program  this  year  are  the  request  of 
$100  million  for  the  redevelopment  and 
TtniactaaaeDt  of  the  National  Naval  Med- 
ical Center  at  Bethesda.  Md.  In  addi- 
ticm  in  this  year's  program,  there  is  $64,- 
900,000  to  complete  the  construction  of 
tbe  Uniformed  Services  Medical  Uni- 
versity also  located  at  Bethesda.  Then. 
In  addition,  the  Navy  is  requesting 
some  $185  million  for  the  Trident 
submarine  construction  at  Bangor, 
Wash.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
request  for  the  Trident  construction  at 
Bangor,  Wash.,  can  be  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately $20  million  because  the 
Navy  admits  that  it  cannot  use  this 
money  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The  commit- 
tee did  restore  $50  million  of  the  House 
cut  that  will  enable  the  Navy  to  start 
construction  on  a  drydock  for  the  Tri- 
dmt  program. 

Included  in  this  bUl  is  $13.8  million 
for  Diego  Oarcia.  The  question  of  Diego 
Oarcia  was  discussed  quite  at  length  in 
the  committee  and  on  a  record  vote  the 
decision  was  made  to  appropriate  the 
money.  This  additional  money  for  Diego 
Oarcia  will  allow  for  the  construction 
of  fuel  storage,  ammunition  storage,  per- 
sonnel support  facilities,  and  airfield 
support  facilities. 

The  Navy  continues  to  upgrade  its 
operational  facitities.  However,  this  is 
one  of  the  largest  deficiencies  to  be  found 
in  the  Navy's  capital  structure  program. 
The  Navy  has  allocated  approximately 
$66  million  or  8  percent  of  this  year's 
program  to  provide  airfield  pavements, 
communication  buUdings,  piers,  mooring 
for  a  fioating  drydock  and  dredging.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings,  the  Navy  indicated  that 
in  fiscal  year  1977,  they  hope  to  increase 
Substantially  their  request  for  money  to 
support  operational  facilities. 

In  the  field  of  energy  conservation 
and  pollution  projects,  the  Navy  is  ask- 
ing for  $29  million.  The  Navy  pointed 
out  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1977  program, 
a  significant  increase  can  be  expected. 
Most  of  this  year's  program  is  allocated 
to  the  abatement  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. The  main  thrust  of  the  program  Is 
to  comply  with  Federal  and  local  stand- 
ards. 

There  were  a  niunber  of  substantial 
additions  Inserted  by  the  committee  to 
this  year's  Navy  program  to  take  care  of 
deficiencies  at  Portsmouth  Naval  Yard, 
Kltteiy,  Maine,  a  new  project  support 
facility  at  Newport.  R.I.,  and  to  build  a 
road  extension  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Charieston.  S.C..  to  eliminate  a  hazard- 
ous condition  when  loading  ammunition. 
The  committee  did  add  $3,356,000  for  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard.  Hawaii. 
to  moTlde  for  a  machine  shop  modem- 
teatfcxL  Also,  due  to  a  deficiency  In  plan- 
ning and  design  money,  the  committee 
added  $9  million,  and  $4,200,000  to  take 


care  of  a  deficiency  In  the  access  road 

fimd. 

An  roBcx 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  Air  Force  of  $553.- 
700,000.  This  is  a  rather  drastic  reduc- 
tion from  the  budget  request  of  $703,- 
600,000.  The  lEU-gest  reduction  in  the  Air 
Force  account  was  made  in  the  aircraft 
shelters  for  Europe.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee approved  only  $53  million  for  air- 
craft shelters  in  Europe  and  it  is  felt 
that  these  shelters  will  be  adequate  to 
protect  our  fighter  aircraft.  The  commit- 
tee did  not  agree  to  the  additionaJ  shel- 
ters because  it  was  felt  that,  together 
with  the  shelters  already  appropriated 
for.  there  would  be  no  need  to  appro- 
priate money  for  shelters  which  would 
be  used  for  airplanes  after  hostilities 
started.  Purthermore,  I  must  point  out 
that  all  shelters  oveivthe  $53  million  fig- 
ure would  not  be  eligible  for  NATO  fund- 
ing and  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
committee  since  the  Congress  initially 
approved  aircraft  protective  shelter  pro- 
gram for  Eiu-ope  that  these  shelters  be 
eligible  for  NATO  recoupment  to  the 
U.S.  Government  for  most  of  the  funds 
expended. 

The  Air  Force  in  its  1976  program  has 
placed  a  very  heavy  emphasis  on  metis- 
ures  to  reduce  energy  consmnption.  The 
Air  Force  declares  its  objective  "Is  to 
reduce  facility  energy  requirements  to 
the  lowest  practical  level  consistent  with 
the  proper  readiness  of  our  military 
forces."  A  very  important  part  of  the  Air 
Force  program  to  facilitate  energy  con- 
servation efforts  is  the  increasing  use 
of  aircraft  fiight  simulators.  Substan- 
tial fuel  savings  will  accrue  by  perform- 
ing a  major  part  of  air  crew  checkout 
and  proficiency  in  fiight  simulators  in- 
stead of  oi>eraUonal  aircraft.  There  is 
contained  in  this  bill  a  number  of  facili- 
ties to  house  fiight  simulators. 

The  Air  Force  is  charged  with  the  se- 
curity program  for  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Air  Force  has  placed  on  a  high  priority 
its  nuclear  security  program  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  Committee  has  recommended 
in  this  bill  $13.5  million  for  projects  to 
specifically  correct  them  most  critical 
deficiencies.  The  Air  Force  states  that 
this  $13.5  million  is  only  the  downpay- 
ment  on  a  large  program  that  could 
amoimt  to  as  much  as  $50  million. 

Medical  facilities  encompass  a  large 
portion  of  the  Air  Force  budget  request 
for  1976.  The  medical  request  consists  of 
four  projects  totaling  $154.6  million.  The 
hospitals  at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss., 
and  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  will 
be  rehabilitated.  Specific  demands  of 
modem  technology  have  caused  the 
present  size  and  configuration  of  these 
hospitals  to  be  completely  inadequate. 
These  hospitals  are  in  the  military  serv- 
ice medical  teaching  program  and  will 
have  to  be  upgraded  to  meet  national 
medical  standards. 

The  Air  Force  is  continuing  its  dormi- 
tory modernization  program  and  pres- 
ently the  Air  Force  reports  that  a  large 
percentage  of  its  dormitories  now  meet 
Department     of     Defense     established 


standards.  It  is  the  goal  of  the  Air  Force 
to  completely  eradicate  all  substandard 
dormitories  within  the  Air  Force. 

The  Air  Force  is  spending  approxi- 
mately $10  million  for  pollution  abate- 
ment projects  in  this  bill.  For  7  years, 
the  Air  Force  has  been  piu'suing  an  ag- 
gressive program  to  come  into  compli- 
ance with  existing  enviroiunental  protec- 
tion standards,  both  State  and  Federal 
The  Air  Force  declares  that  it  is  their 
goal  to  completely  eliminate  pollutant 
discharge  into  the  Nation's  waters  by 
1985. 

The  Air  Force  is  continuing  the  up- 
grading of  its  maintenance  facilities  and, 
in  particular,  the  modernization  of  tbe 
Air  Force's  logistics  command  depot  fa- 
cilities. The  sum  of  $18  miUion  has  been 
recommended  for  depot  facilities  in  this 
bill. 

DKPASTUENT  OF  DEFENSE 

For  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
committee  is  recommending  an  appro- 
priation of  $39,300,000.  This  is  $102  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  estimate  of  $141 
million.  The  most  important  project  that 
the  committee  is  recommending  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  agencies  is  $20 
million  for  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency. 
The  $20  million  is  appropriated  to  the 
Agency  to  clean  up  the  Enewetok  Atoll. 
The  native  people  were  removed  fnan 
the  Island  in  the  early  1950's  to  make  way 
for  nuclear  testing.  Strong  pleas  have 
been  made  by  the  native  people  to  retiun 
to  their  island  and  the  U.S.  Government 
owes  a  moral  obligation  as  well  as  a  legal 
obligation  to  restore  to  these  people  their 
homeland. 

KZSERVE  rOBCSS 

For  the  Army  National  Guard,  the 
committee  approved  $62,700,000  and  ap- 
proval was  given  for  the  Army  Reserve 
in  the  amount  of  $50,300,000,  the  budget 
estimate.  The  committee  recommends 
approval  of  the  requested  $1,500,000  for 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  $2,500,000 
for  the  Army  Reserve  for  the  budget 
transition  period. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $36,- 
400,000,  the  same  amoxmt  as  the  budget 
estimate.  The  committee  recommends 
approval  of  $400,000.  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Naval  Reserve  for  the 
budget  transition  period. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$18,000,000.  The  committee  recommends 
approval  of  the  requested  $1,000,000  for 
the  budget  transition  period. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$63,000,000.  The  committee  recommends 
approval  of  the  requested  $1,000,000  for 
the  budget  transition  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Included  in  the  record 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  estimates  and  amounts  recommended 
hi  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Vbe 
Record,  as  follows: 
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IncrMW  (+)  or  decrMM  (-),  S«nit»  bill 
compared  with— 


New  budget 
(obligatlonal) 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


fiscal  year 


authority, 


(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obllgational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1976/ 
transition 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority, 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(*) 


Recommended 
by  Senate 
committee 

(5) 


Appropriations, 
new  (obliga- 
tlonal) authoritv, 
fiscal  yur  197S 

(6) 


Budget  esti- 
mates, new 
(obllgational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  19/6 

(7) 


House  bill,  new 

(obligatlonal) 

authority 

W 


Military  construction,  Army J656,825,000 

Transition  period    ciic'iic'mn" 

military  construction.  Navy ^ bOD.i/ft,  uuu 

Transition  period         i«"iM"t»n" 

Military  construction.  Air  Force 4»,4js,ww 

Transition  period ii"9£ii"ii«i" 

Military  construction.  Defense  agencies 31.  zw,  Hou 

Transition  period ;on"nnn'nnn\ 

Transfer,  not  to  exceed (20,000,000) 

Transition  period < ti'nmi'nnft'" 

Military  construction,  Army  National  Guard S9,U0D,UUU 

Transition  period .-vv " oi'uin'nnn' 

Military  ccnstruction.  Air  National  Guard 3S,s«),uw 

.    Transition  period    ii'innnrn" 

unntary  construction.  Army  Reserve «,/uu,uw 

"Transition  period iViii'hnn' 

Military  construction.  Naval  Reserve u,lii,wu 

Transition  period - iY"ilm"nnn" 

Military  construction,  Air  Force  Reserve - lb,HUU,ow) 

Transition  period -- 


$957,900,000 

37, 100, 000 

854,000,000 

17,200,000 

703,600,000 

14,000,000 

111,500,000 

1,000,000 

(20, 000, 000) 

"" "62,766,066  ' 

1, 500, 000 
63,000,000 

1,000,000 
50,300,000 

2,500,000 

36,400,000 

400,000 

18,000,000 

1,000,000 


$788,  337, 000 

37, 100, 000 

728,  727, 000 

17,  200,  000 

541,279,000 

14,000,000 

19,  300, 000 

1,000,000 

(20,000,000) 

■"""62,'766,"666"" 

1,500,000 
63,000,000 

1,000,000 
50, 300, 000 

2,500,000 

34, 835, 000 

400,000 

18,000,000 

1,000,000 


J812,942,000    -(-J156, 117, 000    -$144,958,000 

37, 100,000 -;^- 

799,326,000     +192,950,000       -54,674,000 

17,200,000 "- 

553  too!  000       -(-97,261,000     -149,900,000 

14,000,000  .: iii-™- 

39  3O0i000         -t-8,040,000     -102,200,000 

1,000,000 -- 

(20,000,000)  0  0 


62,  700, 000 

1,500,000  . 
63,000,000 

1,000,000  . 
50, 300, 000 

2,500,000 

36, 400,  DOC 

400,000 

18,000,000 

1,000.000 


-<-3,700,000 

"+27,'566[o66 6' 

""+6,"666,'666 '6' 

"+i4,"265,'666 ' 6' 

■■+2,666,666 6^ 


+$24,605,000 

0 

+70,599.000 

,+12,421.000 
0 

+20.000.000 
0 
0 

"•• 

» 
a 

0 
0 

+1.565,000 
0 
0 

0 


Total,  military  construction '. 1,927,235,000 

Transition  period - 


2,887,400.000 
75.700,000 


2,  306, 478, 000 
75,700,000 


2,435,668,000    +508,433,000 
75,700,000 


-451,732,000 


+129.190,000 
0 


Family  housing.  Defense '  1,255,984,000 

Transition  period \kWiK"riW 

Portion  applied  to  debt  reduction -I03,430,uuu 


Transition  period. 


1,329,237,000 
310,639,000 

-107,617,000 
-27, 239, 000 


1, 319, 862, 000 
310, 639, 000 

-107,617.000 
-27.239,000 


1,332,244,000 
310, 639, 000 

-107,617,000 
-27,239.000 


+76.620,000 
"-4.i87'666' 


+3.007,000 

'h' 


+12.382.000 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  family  housing 1,152,554,000 

Transition  period - c'nnn'iinn" 

Homeowners  assistance  fund.  Defense - 9,  ww.imi 

Transition  period - 


1,221.620.000 
283,400,000 


1,212,245,000 
283,400,000 


1,224,627,000 
283.400.000 


+72,073.000 

■""-5,666,666" 


+3,007.000 


+12.382.000 
0 


Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligatlonal)  authority 3,084,789,000 

Transition  period i 


4.109.020,000 
359,100,000 


3,518,723,000      3,660,295,000      +575.506,000      -448,725,000 
359,100,000        359,100,000 


+141,572,000 
0 


1  Includes  $10,194,000  appropriated  in  2d  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1975  (Public  Uw  94-32). 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
completes  my  statement.  I  would  be  most 
pleased  U>  answer  any  questions  Senators 
may  have  concerning  specific  construc- 
tion programs  or  projects  in  their  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
and  that  no  points  of  order  be  consid- 
ered as  waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments,  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  In  line'  7,  strike  out  "$788,337,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$812,942,000". 

On  page  2,  In  line  20,  strike  out  "$728,727,- 
000"  and  insert  "$799,326,000". 

On  page  3,  In  line  7,  strike  out  "$641,279.- 
000"  and  insert  "$553,700,000". 

On  page  3,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "$19,300,- 
000"  and  insert  "$39,300,000". 

On  page  5,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "$34,835,- 
000"  and  insert  "$36,400,000". 

On  page  6,  In  line  18,  strike  out  "$1,319,- 
862,000"  and  insert  "$1,332,244,000". 

On  page  6,  in  line  23,  strike  out  "$83,318,- 
000"  and  insert  "$96,700,000". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
brought  before  the  Senate  represents  a 
reasoned  approach  to  meeting  the  con- 
struction needs  of  the  Armed  Services 
and  Defense  agencies,  while  being  mind- 
ful of  the  budgetarj-  constraints  under 
which  we  are  operating. 

As  the  Budget  Committee  combined 
the  military  construction  bill  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations, 
we  have  been  given  no  specific  target  for 
this  bill.  We  are  some  $141.5  million  ovor 
the  House-passed  level,  but  $448.7  million 
below  the  budget  request. 


Our  committee  has  agreed  with  the 
House  in  deleting  several  sizeably  proj- 
ects. One  of  these  is  the  Army's  request 
for  a  reception  station  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  which  would  be  required  to  imple- 
ment the  one  station  trahiing  concept. 
As  the  Army's  evaluation  of  this  experi- 
mental program  is  not  yet  complete,  we 
felt  that  this  sizeable  construction  item 
could  be  delayed  pending  a  more  com- 
pelte  analysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
associated  with  the  OST  program.  We 
have  also  cut  some  $9  million  from  the 
Air  (Force  request  which  would  have  been 
used  to  build  dormitories  for  airmen 
stationed  at  Galena  AFB,  Alaska.  There 
is  no  question  that  his  project  is  urg- 
enUy  needed— the  existing  facilities  are 
woefully  inadequate,  and  there  is  no 
avedlable  housing  in  the  Indian  com- 
munity of  Galena.  Yet,  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  this  project  are  more  than 
three  times  the  national  average.  This 
is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  Impact  of 
the  Trans- Alaska  pipeline  project  and 
construction  costs  in  my  State. 

The  Senate  committee  recommends 
reinstatement  of  the  $20  million  cut  by 
the  House  for  the  cleanup  of  Eniwetok 
AtoU.  At  the  time  we  moved  the  residents 
of  Eniwetok  so  the  United  States  could 
use  the  area  for  testing  nuclear  weapons, 
our  Government  promised  that  we  would 
return  Atoll  to  a  habitable  state  and  in 
1972  reafHrmed  this  decision.  It  is  a  some- 
what costly  project,  and  we  do  not  yet 
have  a  final  estimate  of  the  total  costs. 
However,  we  do  have  a  definite  obliga- 
tion to  these  people  and  the  committee 
feels  most  strongly  that  the  cleanup  ef- 
fort should  begin  immediately.  The  com- 
mittee is  also  concerned  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's responsibility  to  Amarioin 


who  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
weapons  testing  and  war  debris.  Situa- 
tions similar  to  those  at  Eniwetok  exist 
on  the  Island  of  Kahoolawe  in  Hawaii 
and  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  Alaska. 
In  the  committee  report  we  have  re- 
quested that  the  Department  of  Defense 
investigate  the  feasibility  and  costs  as- 
sociated with  restoring  these  two  areas 
to  a  habitable  condition.  Phidings  of  this 
study  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Congress 
within  1  year. 

Both  the  House  and  committee  version 
of  the  military  construction  bill  contain 
$64  million  to  complete  construction  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  Medical  Univer- 
sity which  is  located  in  proximity  to 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  Graduates  of 
the  vmiversity  incur  a  7-year  obligation 
for  active  service.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  longer  period  of  active  service  will 
result  in  a  much  higher  retention  rate 
than  is  presently  the  case  under  the 
scholarship  plan. 

No  doubt  the  most  controversial  item 
contained  hi  our  bill  is  the  $13.8  million 
for  construction  of  a  naval  support  fa- 
cility on  Diego  Garcia.  On  this  question 
I  respectfully  differ  with  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Years  ago  we  agreed  not 
to  be  the  histigator  of  military  buildup 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  first  Increment  of"  construction 
funds  was  requested  by  the  Navy  in 
1970.  The  authorizing  committees  and 
House  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
proved this  request  but  it  was  denied  in 
the  Senate.  In  conference,  the  House  re- 
ceded. The  next  year  the  Navy  reduced 
the  scope  of  the  original  request  from  a 
logistical  support  facility  to  a  "limited 
commimications  facility."  This  was  ap- 
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proved,  and  the  communications  project 
is  essentially  complete. 

Last  year,  as  you  will  recall,  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  in  author- 
ising $14.8  million  for  the  first  incre- 
ment of  construction  added  a  special 
provision  to  the  bill  requiring  that  the 
President  certify  that  the  construction 
of  the  Diego  Garcia  facility  was  essential 
to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  year's  hearings  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  testified  to  a  Soviet 
buildup  at  Berbera  in  Somalia  which 
was  confirmed  by  onsite  inspection  by 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. The  certification  required  of  the 
President  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
on  May  12, 1975. 

In  the  following  60  days  of  continuous 
session,  neither  House  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  such  a  project.  Now, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  should  be 
no  further  debate  on  this  issue.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee conference  report  of  last  year. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  all  funds 
■pedflcaUy  earmarked  t<x  tbe  construction 
of  faclUttes  on  Diego  Garcia;  bowever,  that 
action  was  agreed  upon  with  the  clear  \in- 
derstandlng  that  if  neither  House  adopts 
a  resolution  of  disapproval.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  613  of  the  Mil- 
itary Construction  AuthcMlzatlon  Act,  1976, 
for  the  construction  of  any  facility  requested 
for  Diego  Oarcla.  any  construction  funds 
avaUable  to  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  In 
the  appropriations  act  may  be  utilized  by  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  to  carry  out  the  con- 
struction project." 

The  administration  has  fully  met  all 
requirements  which  we  stipulated  with 
regard  to  Diego  Oarcla.  The  Congress 
did  not  meet  Its  own  requirement  of  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  within  the 
timeframe  which  we  ourselves  set.  We 
should,  therefore,  proceed  immediately 
to  get  this  essential  project  imderway. 

I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues  of 
our  vital  economic  Interest  in  oil  shipped 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  must  be  in  a 
position  to  maintain  our  rights  to  navi- 
gate freely  on  the  high  seas.  Our  credi- 
bility depends  on  the  ability  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  to  function  efficiently  and 
effectively  in  a  wide  range  of  circum- 
stances. Presently,  our  logistic  facility 
closest  to  the  Indian  Ocean  is  4.009  miles 
away.  If  we  are  to  maintain  flexibility 
and  responsiveness,  the  only  alternative 
to  a  support  facility  at  Diego  Garcia 
would  be  an  inefflcloit  and  costly  in- 
crease In  naval  tankers  and  other  mobile 
logistics  forces. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
facilities  and  force  presence.  The  pro- 
posed construction  would  enhance  our 
capability  to  provide  support  to  U.S. 
forces  operating  in  the  area;  however. 
there  Is  no  Intention  to  permanently  sta- 
tion operational  units  on  Diego  Garcia.  If 
the  request  Is  approved  for  this  year  and 
next  year,  the  facility  would  have  the 
capability  to  support  600  permanent  per- 
sonnel— hardly  enough  to  be  called  a 
third  ocean  navy. 

The  Soviet  naval  presence  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean  has  grown  slowly  but  steadily 
since  March  of  1968.  They  now  maintain 
a  task  force  of  15  to  20  ships,  half  of 
which  can  be  classified  as  combatants. 
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Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Sergei  Gorshkov.  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  regarding 
the  Russian  efforts  to  rival  the  United 
States  in  potential  capacity  to  control 
the  world's  oceans.  I  find  it  most  sig- 
nificant that  Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt,  Jr., 
in  both  his  introduction  and  conclusion 
to  the  book,  took  notice  of  the  growing 
Soviet  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Admiral  Zumwalt  states  that  the  peace- 
time mission  of  the  Soviet  Navy  has 
three  facets: 

First.  To  counterbalance  the  Influence 
which  the  United  States  derives  from  its 
overseas  naval  forces  by  deploying  So- 
viet forces  in  close  proximity  and  In  con- 
figurations which  Implicitly  threaten 
preemption  of  U.S.  capabilities; 

Second.  To  solidify  the  image  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  superpower  with 
global  interests,  capable  of  employing 
military  power  anywhere  those  Interests 
may  require;  and 

Third.  To  exert  pressures  in  support  of 
Soviet  political  goals  in  areas  of  particu- 
lar Importance  to  the  U.S.SJl. 

The  growing  Soviet  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  an  illustration  of  this. 
Here,  the  Soviet  Navy  supports  a  variety 
of  political  objectives.  Including  Isola- 
Uon  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 
the  encouragement  of  radical  nationalis- 
tic regimes  along  the  Arabian  peninsula 
and  the  East  African  littoral;  and  the 
enhancement  of  Soviet  Influence  with 
the  oil  Importing  nations  who  cannot 
help  but  observe  that  Soviet  capabUltles 
to  operate  along  the  critical  Indian 
Ocean  routes— which  at  any  one  time 
contain  50  percent  of  the  seaborn  oil  to 
transit  in  the  world— imply  an  ability 
to  jeopardize  their  own  economic  viabil- 
ity, should  the  Soviets  choose  to  do  so. 
The  logistics  Infrastructure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  around  the  Indian  Ocean  Is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  a  much  larger  presence 
than  Is  currently  there. 

I  expect  that  other  Senators  will  wish 
to  be  heard  on  this  question,  but  I  would 
hope  that  it  can  be  resolved  without  ex- 
tended debate  as  we  have  had  the  ques- 
tion thoroughly  discussed  previously  In 
this  Chamber. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  Mr.  Mansfuld 
for  the  effort  he  has  put  Into  this  bill 
and  for  his  fairness  in  listening  to  aU 
points  of  view  on  controversial  items 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Who 
yields  time? 
The  bill  Is  open  to  amendment. 

AMXNDMXirr  NO.  10S4 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

On  page  10,  between  lines  21  and  aa,  insert 
a  new  section  as  f oUows : 

Bmc.  112.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  In 
tiUs  Act  may  be  used  prior  to  July  1,  1976, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  military 
oonstrucUon  project  on  the  Uland  of  Dleco 
QarcU.  ^ 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
contains  $13.8  million  In  funds  for  mili- 
tary ctmstruction  on  the  island  of  Diego 


Oarcla.  My  amendment  would  defer— not 
.  cut— use  of  those  funds  imtil  next  July  1 
My  purpose  in  offering  this  amend-' 
moit.  No.  1054,  is  not  to  repeat  the 
debate  on  the  merits  of  expanding  our 
military  Installations  on  that  Island.  We 
had  that  debafe  last  July,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  has  noted 
Although  I  still  believe  that  it  is  unwise 
to  proceed  with  this  project,  my  amend- 
ment is  directed  simply  to  the  scheduling 
of  construction. 

Both  supporters  and  opponents  of  this 
project  have  found  common  ground  on 
the  principle  that  negotiations  should  be 
attempted  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
question  of  mutual  arms  restraint  and 
limitations  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

This  hope  was  expressed  In  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee's  own  report 
on  September  5,  1974,  though  that  view 
was  Ignored  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  desirability  of  negotiations  was 
expressed  in  the  July  28  debate  on  this 
subject,  and  the  dlsthigulshed  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  offered 
a  separate  resolution  to  that  effect. 

The  Senate  Itself  has  already  gone  on 
record,  in  the  Kennedy  amendment  to 
the  the  State  Department  authorization 
bill,  in  favor  of  mutual  arms  restraint 
and  calling  on  the  President  to  report 
his  efforts  in  this  regard. 

Despite  these  clear  indications  of  con- 
gressional sentiment,  the  executive 
branch  has  consciously  chosen  not  to 
make  any  approach  to  the  Soviet  Unl<m 
on  this  Issue.  The  last  time  the  subject 
was  even  broached  was  in  1971. 

If  the  detente  which  has  supposedly 
flowered  since  then  has  any  meaning— 
and  I  would  agree  that  there  Is  some 
serious  question  about  this  whole  area- 
It  should  at  least  permit  or  If  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  determine  that  we  were  to 
complete  construction  as  part  of  a  mu- 
tual agreement,  discussions  about  mutual 
arms  restraint  in  the  distant  reaches  of 
the  Indian  Ocetm. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
merely  to  allow  a  few  months  for  those 
talks  to  get  going,  a  few  months  in 
which  we  would  demonstrate  our  willing- 
ness to  show  restraint. 

Until  now.  the  executive  branch  has 
been  unwilling  to  negotiate  and  unwill- 
ing to  show  any  restraint.  As  a  result, 
the  United  states  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  criticism  from  other  nations  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  area  concerning  this 
project. 

A  good  faith  effort  at  negotiations, 
coupled  with  visible  restraint  In  our  bast 
construction,  could  help  shift  the  onus 
for  great  power  rivalry  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  amendment 
is  intended  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
negotiations.  It  cannot  require  those  ne- 
gotiations. But  I  want  the  legislative 
history  to  be  clear. 

Nor  does  this  amendment  deny  con- 
struction funds.  Ilie  base  expansion 
project  could  still  proceed  after  July  1. 
1976 — unless,  of  course,  the  Congress  or 
the  President  chose  to  halt  further  con- 
struction as  part  of  a  mutual  agreement 
Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  make 
clear  that  initial  construction  using  fls- 
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cal  1975  funds  totaUng  $14.8  million  can 
still  proceed.  The  funds  that  we  debated 
and  approval  In  July — ^money  which  we 
are  not  contesting  here,  and  of  course, 
has  already  been  determined  by  Congress 
to  be  made  available  to  the  executive — 
will  provide  a  pier  and  it  will  provide 
two-thirds  completion  of  the  fuel  stor- 
age program.  The  finished  project  will 
involve  a  28-day  supply.  We  have  testi- 
mony from  the  Navy  that  the  utilization 
of  the  funds  already  approved  will  pro- 
vide 21  of  those  28  days  without  any 
additional  requirement  for  funds  that  Is 
Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  request. 

The  available  fmids  will  also  provide, 
an  extension  of  the  runway. 

Those  facilities  will  be  usable  on  com- 
pletion, regardless  of  fiscal  year  1976 
funding.  They  are  authorized  and  will  be 
In  place  regardless  of  the  1976  funding. 
The  modest  amount  in  phase  two  of  this, 
expansion  program  will  only  permit  the 
completion  of  some  relatively  gold-plated 
aspects  of  that  facility.  For  example,  we 
have  1,100  people  there  now  In  tem- 
porary housing.  Some  of  this  money 
would  go  to  permanent  housing,  for  an 
estimated  580  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  effort  at  negotia- 
tions Is  particularly  urgent  now  because 
of  the  diplomatic  backlash  which  has  oc- 
curred following  the  Senate's  vote  last 
July  28,  which  we  predicted  during  the 
course  of  that  debate. 

Somalia,  which  had  been  receptive  to 
the  suggestion  of  a  U.S.  naval  visit, 
whose  President  csmie  to  our  President 
in  the  fall  of  1974  and  gave  an  official 
Invitation  to  the  U.S.  Navy  to  visit  Soma- 
lia, followed  with  suggestions  for  spe- 
cific dates  in  June  of  1975.  Now,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  debate  and  the  action  by  the 
U.S.  Senate,  that  U.S.  naval  port  visit  is 
no  longer  on.  Such  a  visit  may  have  been 
a  way  of  reducing  Somalia's  current  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that 
opportunity  for  the  U.S.  Navy  to  show 
the  flag  was  lost.  They  have  deferred  any 
scheduling  of  such  a  visit  because  the 
atmosphere  after  the  debate  this  summer 
was  not  conducive  to  a  friendly  visit  by 
tile  U.S.  Navy. 

Second,  several  officials  of  other  na- 
tions publicly  reiterated  their  opposition 
to  the  proposed  U.S.  base  expansion:  the 
Indonesian  Foreign  Minister  on  August 
1;  the  Indian  Foreign  Minister  on  nu- 
merous occasions;  the  Australian  and 
Malaysian  Prime  Ministers  on  October 
17,  just  a  few  dasrs  ago. 

Some  82  nations  attending  the  Con- 
ference of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  non- 
allned  countries  In  Lima,  Peru,  adopted 
a  resolution  on  August  30,  following  the 
Senate  debates,  which  "condemns  the 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  foreign 
and  imperialist  military  bases  such  as 
Diego  Garcia  as  well  £is  the  continuing 
escalation  of  -great  powers'  military 
rivalry  and  tension  in  tiie  Indisui  Ocean, 
contrary  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
littoral  and  hinterland  states  and  of  the 
International  community." 

And  then  last  week,  according  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  delegates  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence, meeting  in  New  Delhi,  devoted  all 
of  their  working  sessions  on  the  first  day 
of  the  conference  to  discussion  of  the 


tension  generated  by  the  U.S.  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  the  Diego  Gdrcia  base. 

This  diplomatic  backlash  was  pre- 
dictable and  avoidable. 

It  was  unavoidable  after  the  actions  we 
took  this  summer.  In  my  judgment,  Mr. 
President,  we  can  still  recoup  our  stand- 
ing If  we  defer  the  base  expansion  for  a 
few  months  and  proceed  affirmatively  to 
seek  mutual  arms  limitatk)ns  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  this 
outpouring  of  criticism  was  the  series  of 
recent  disclosures  about  how  the  United 
States  acquired  this  base  In  the  first 
place. 

In  response  to  a  Senate-approved 
amendment  requiring  a  report  on  this 
subject,  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments submitted  a  report  on  October  10. 
This  report  reveals  for  the  first  time, 
officially,  by  our  Government: 

The  1966  United  States-United  King- 
dom agreement  granting  base  rights  in- 
cluded secret  provisions  requiring  the 
removal  of  local  residents  and  compen- 
sating— secretly — the  British  for  up  to 
$14  million  In  acquisition  expenses.  This 
was  never  submitted  to  the  Congress  for 
approval. 

It  was  never  publicly  acknowledged, 
and,  In  fact,  the  public  official  record  of 
that  agreement  says  that  the  base  rights 
would  be  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment at  no  expense  at  all. 

These  provisions  were  not  even  fully 
reported  to  Congress,  Mr.  President.  I 
was  10  years  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  am  now  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  If  there 
is  one  lament  I  hear,  day  after  day.  in 
these  corridors,  it  is  "They  never  listen  to 
us;  they  never  pay  any  attention  to  us. 
We  make  these  requests  and  we  ask  for 
these  reports  and  we  require  consulta- 
tion, and  they  ignore  us." 

Mr.  President,  I  say  why  should  they 
not? 

Why  should  they  not  Ignore  us  when 
we  make  these  specific  requests  and  di- 
rectives such  SIS  included  by  the  Arm^ 
Services  Committee  In  its  report  saying 
that  the  President  should  go  forward  and 
explore  the  diplomatic  opportunity  for 
negotiations  before  coming  back  here, 
and  the  State  Department  arrogantly 
disregards  that  express  directive,  and 
comes  back  here  and  says,  "We  did  not 
pick  up  the  phone." 

You  will  recall  when  Secretary  Rusk 
used  to  say,  "If  they  want  to  negotiate  all 
they  have  to  do  Is  pick  up  the  phone." 

The  phone  Is  ringing.  They  do  not  even 
pick  up  the  phone  when  Congress  gives 
them  an  express  directive  to  do  so.  Then 
when  they  come  back  here,  arrogantly 
and  In  obvious  disregard  of  congressional 
Intent,  we  go  around  saying,  "Let  us  do 
whatever  you  want  us  to  do,  and  we  are 
awfully  sorry  if  it  inconveniences  you 
all,  but  we  really  feel  it  Is  Important  to 
exercise  congressional  oversight.  But 
if  you  want  to  have  a  secret  deal,  if  you 
want  to  have  a  coverup,  if  you  want  to 
move  people  In  violation  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  go  ahead 
and  do  It." 

We  in  Congress  are  sasring  in  effect  to 

the  executive  branch  we  agree  with  you. 

America  does  not  stand  for  anything 


but  power.  We  do  not  care  anything 
about  the  sensibilities  of  the  people  In 
that  area.  You  are  charged  with  the  for- 
eign policy  and  the  diplomacy  of  this 
countiy.  but  if  you  do  not  do  it  we  do  not 
care.  Do  not  talk  before  we  build.  We  do 
not  have  to  be  responsive  and  at  all  con- 
cerned about  the  heartfelt  beliefs  and 
opinions  of  mankind  in  that  area  despite 
how  counterproductive  and  costly  It  Is 
going  to  be  to  our  true  national  Interests 
if  we  continue  to  act  this  way. 

The  executive  brtuich  says  "We  will 
cut  a  secret  deal  unknown  to  Congress. 
We  will  then  come  up  to  Congress  and  we 
will  publicly  testify.  We  will  say  that  one 
of  the  attractive  features  of  this  bsise  lo- 
cation is  that  there  are  no  people  on  it 
even  though  we  moved  them  off." 

For  2  years,  Mr.  President,  we  had  a 
parade  of  witnesses  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  State  Department 
coming  before  committees  of  this  Con- 
gress and  uniformly  saying  that.  "One 
of  the  attractive  things  about  this  base  to 
all  you  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people  is  there  are  no  people 
there,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get  in- 
volved In  any  of  these  difficult  diplomatic 
problems  that  characterize  some  of  our 
base  agreements  and  understandings 
elsewhere." 

What  they  did  not  honestly  tell  the 
people  and  tell  Congress  is  that  they 
made  a  secret  deal  in  1966  with  the  Brit- 
ish; worse  than  a  secret  deal,  they  put 
out  a  public  document  that  was  mislead- 
ing, and  they  went  ahead  and  privately 
made  a  deal  to  move  these  people  against 
their  will,  some  of  whom  had  been  on 
those  islands  for  five  generations,  to 
Mauritius,  and  they  falsely  told  them 
that  when  they  got  to  Mauritius  they 
were  going  to  have  new  homes  and  jobs. 
None  of  them  left  willingly.  They  were 
sent  there  and  right  now,  today,  as  this 
Senate  in  all  of  its  affluences  debates  this 
issue,  those  people  are  living  in  abject 
misery  and  poverty,  in  degradation  and 
human  despair.  And  we  get  one  of  the 
sanitized,  incredible  statements  from  the 
State  Department  which  says.  "It  Is  the 
British  responsibility." 

Well,  if  the  moral  reach  and  the  con- 
science of  this  country  is  not  any  stronger 
than  that  kind  of  Insensitive,  callous,  ar- 
rogsmt  statement,  then  America  has  lost 
a  lot  more  than  a  base  opportunity  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  lost  Its  moral 
credibility,  what  It  stands  for  In  terms 
of  human  decency  In  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  former  in- 
habitants of  Diego  Garcia  were  evicted 
against  their  will;  $14  mlUion  was 
secretly  promised  by  discounting  the 
R.  &  D.  on  Polaris  missiles  sold  to  the 
British.  Those  pec^le  went  Into  a  sewer, 
and  God  knows  which  politicians'  pock- 
ets got  lined,  and  today  those  former 
inhabitants  have  never  received  their 
promised  land,  and  they  have  never  re- 
ceived the  necessary  resetUement  assist- 
ance. 

These  recent  disclosures  only  com- 
pound the  problems  for  American  policy 
In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  time  to  try  to 
repair  the  damage  to  the  U.S.  posltlcm 
If  we  wiapt  this  amendment 
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There  Is  no  real  urgency  to  this  fiscal 
1976  money.  There  Is  no  urgency  to  this 
money.  The  money  we  have  already  ap- 
propriated this  summer  has  not  even  be- 
gtm  to  be  obligated  by  the  Navy.  We  are 
not  talking  about  cutting  funds.  We  are 
talking  about  deferring  them  until  July  1. 

Let  us  make  the  overture  on  negotia- 
tions. If  the  Soviet  Union  stubbornly 
refuses  to  negotiate  In  good  faith,  buUd 
this  base.  But  then  we  are  going  to  buUd 
it  with  a  burden  on  them.  Then  we  are 
going  to  build  It,  having  demonstrated  to 
aU  these  littoral  area  and  hinterland 
states  that  America  made  that  good- 
faith  effort  to  avoid  another  insane  super 
power  arms  race  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
one  of  the  few  places  on  Earth  that  has 
been  relatively  spared  this  kind  of  mad 
competition  which  only  Increases  the 
likelihood  of  war  and  damages  our  true 
national  seciuity  Interest  in  continuing 
our  current  access  to  ports  in  that  whole 
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Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  1975  construc- 
tion funds  were  delayed  5  months  by  the 
President  before  he  certified  the  base  as 
necessary.  In  the  more  than  3  montlis 
since  the  Senate  action  freed  fiscal  1975 
funds,  the  Navy  has  yet  to  obligate  funds 
for  this  project.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
struction requested  for  this  fiscal  year 
Is  already  more  than  10  months  behind 
schedule,  and  they  cannot  possibly  use 
this  money.  It  only  makes  good  sound 
fiscal  sense  in  the  Interesit  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  wait  until  July  1,  hi  the 
hope  that  some  of  this  ihoney  may  not 
be  necessary.  Or  it  can  be  used  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip  and  leverage  to  complete 
that  construction  if  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  demonstrate  any  mutual  inter- 
est in  arms  restraint. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  and  In  recognition  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  trying  to  avoid  a  costly  naval 
arms  race  in  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  this  amendment  is  a 
modest  effort  to  encourage  those  much- 
needed  negotiations  and  to  get  the  State 
Department  to  do  what  it  was  told  to  do 
by  Congress  on  repeated  occasions,  and 
through  deceit,  through  deception  and 
through  arrogance  it  heretofore  has  re- 
fused to  carry  out  that  expressed  will  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
try  to  undo  what  has  been  done.  Congress 
has  duly  approved  the  base  expansion, 
as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  stated, 
and  while  I  c^pased  it  with  all  the 
strength  at  my  command  last  summer,  I 
do  not  now  question  the  decision. 

The  case  I  am  making  this  afternoon 
is  that  since  authorization  of  the  base 
expansion  was  approved,  further  infor- 
mation has  come  to  light  that  does  place 
a  new  focus  on  Diego  Garcia  in  the  con- 
text erf  our  long-range  foreign  policy 
objectives  as  a  people  and  as  a  Nation. 
And.  as  a  c<msequence,  I  deeply  believe 
that  a  delay  (rf  a  few  months  In  the  fur- 
tho*  expansion  of  this  base  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  properly  defined. 

There  Is  a  larger  issue  at  stake  than 
the  expansion  of  an  island  base  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  this:  If  we  are  ever 
to  slow  down  the  snowballing  arms  race, 
the  first  principle  of  our  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy  must  be  to  try  the  option  of 


diplomacy  before  we  proceed  with  force: 
and  at  a  time  when  detente  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  keystone  of  our  foreign 
policy,  it  is  absolutely  incredible  to  me 
that  this  administration  disdains  even  to 
try  to  test  the  Soviets  out  regarding 
mutual  arms  restraint  in  this  presently 
stable  area  of  the  world. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  President,  we  see  the 
military  actually  shaping  our  foreign 
policy,  with  the  State  Department  hi  the 
typical  role  of  ex  post  facto  rationaliza- 
tion of  the  die  that  has  already  been  cast. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  Is  the  kind 
of  determinism  that  must  be  rejected  If 
we  are  ever  to  be  liberated  from  the 
treadmill  of  astronomic  escalation  of  the 
international  arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  discussed  the  matter 
of  the  relocation  of  the  former  residents 
of  Diego  Garcia  In  greater  detail  on 
Tuesday  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  House  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
statement  at  that  time  be  included  In 
the  RzcQHo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemint  bt  senator  John  Cm,via 
I  appreciate  and  welcome  this  Invitation 
to  appear  before  this  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee to  discuss  the  matter  of  Diego  Garcia, 
and  in  particular  the  treatment  given  the 
former  Inhabitants  of  that  smaU  atoU  In  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

I  have  Joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  to  oppose  construction  of  a 
major  U.S.  military  InstaUatlon  on  Diego 
Oarcla.  The  arguments  we  have  stated  pre- 
viously have  been  strengthened.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, by  the  disclosures  of  recent  weeks. 

When  this  Issue  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  In  July,  under  provisions  of  law  mak- 
ing approval  of  the  base  expansion  con- 
tingent upon  Presidential  certification  of 
necessity  and  Congressional  acceptance  we 
argued  as  foUows: 

1.  Diplomacy  should  be  tried  first.  Spe- 
cifically, the  United  States  should  seek  dla- 
clisslons  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  mutual 
naval  arms  limitations  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Inexplicably,  no  approach  to  the  Russians 
on  this  subject  had  been  made  since  1971. 
This  fact  was  admitted  last  year  In  testimony 
before  Congressman  Hamilton's  subcommit- 
tee on  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  and 
again  repeated  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  this  year.  No  effort  was  made 
In  the  Intervening  months  to  try  this  diplo- 
matic approach,  despite  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee's  specific  request. 

When  other  Senators  and  I  raised  this  mat- 
ter with  Soviet  officials  during  interparlia- 
mentary meetings  In  Moscow  in  July,  we  were 
given  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  respond  favorably  to  an  American  ini- 
tiative to  seek  means  of  reducing  tension  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Senators  Hart  of  Colorado, 
Leahy  of  Vermont,  and  I  offered  the  specific 
suggestion  of  seeking  a  bUateral  understand- 
ing to  limit  ship-day  deployments  in  that 
region. 

Despite  those  indications  and  other  Con- 
gressional urglngs  for  negotiations,  the  State 
Department  rejected  the  suggestion  and 
rrtled  instead  on  the  old  bargaining  chip 
argument — that  we  should  biUld  our  base 
first,  and  then  talk  about  talking. 

We  are  still  at  an  impasse  on  negotiations. 
Nothing  Is  being  done  to  avert  a  costly  super- 
power arms  race  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
aecordlng  to  defense  analysts  at  the  Brook- 


ings Institution  could  lead  to  a  3-ocean  U.S 
Navy,  at  a  cost  of  M  to  $8  bUlion  in  new 
procurement  and  $800  million  per  year  in  In- 
creased operating  costs. 

Surely  diplomacy  should  be  tried  before  we 
are  caught  up  in  such  an  arms  race. 

2.  Oui  second  major  argument,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  that  the  proposed  Diego  Oarcla  base 
was  not  necessary  or  urgent  for  military  rea- 
sons at  the  present  time,  thus  allowing  an 
opportunity  for  negotiations. 

Without  going  Into  elaborate  detail,  the 
simple  fact  is  that — notwithstanding  in- 
creased Soviet  naval  presence  and  the  limited 
facilities  at  Berbera,  the  United  States  can 
easily  deploy  vastly  superior  firepower. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Noyes  so  admitted  to  this  Subcommittee  on 
Junes. 

The  fact  Is  undeniable  because  we  have 
giant  aircraft  carriers  and  the  USSR  at  pres- 
ent has  none.  The  UJ3.  Enterprise,  for  ex- 
example,  carries  over  60  planes,  many  with 
an  effective  radius  of  over  700  mUes.  The  Rus- 
sians cannot  match  that  kind  of  firepower. 

And  whether  or  not  we  build  a  base  at 
Diego  Oarcla,  we  can  still  maintain  tactical 
military  superlortty  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

3.  Our  third  argument  was  that  the  pro- 
posed base  expansion  ran  the  risk  of  alien- 
ating the  nations  along  the  Indian  Ocean 
littoral,  which  have  been  vocal  and  adamant 
against  this  base.  No  nation  of  the  area  had 
gone  on  record  favoring  such  a  U.S.  base. 
On  the  contrary,  all  have  supported  repeated 
United  Nations  efforts  In  the  so-called  Zone 
of  Peace  resolutions  to  forestall  great  power 
military  rivalry  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  believe  that  proceeding  with  base  ex- 
panslan,  in  the  face  of  such  opposition  and 
without  having  made  a  good  faith  effort  at 
negotiations,  might  well  Jeopardize  U.S.' 
policy  In  that  area.  We  seek  friendly  relations 
with  those  countries.  American  ships  c\ir- 
rently  have  access  to  some  36  ports  for  refuel- 
ing. 

If  we  proceed  in  arrogant  disregard  of  the 
views  of  those  nations,  we  may  well  find  that 
access  denied,  particularly  when  it  might  be 
most  needed. 

Already  we  are  suffering  from  a  diplomatic 
backlash  as  a  result  of  the  Senate's  vote  per- 
mitting a  go-ahead  on  Diego  Oarcla  construc- 
tion. 

Somalia,  which  had  been  receptive  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  U.S.  naval  port  visit,  perhaps 
as  a  way  of  reducing  its  current  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  deferred  any  scheduling 
of  such  a  visit  because  the  atmosphere  after 
the  debate  earlier  this  summer  was  not  con- 
ducive to  a  friendly  visit. 

Only  last  week,  delegates  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Conference, 
meeting  in  New  Delhi,  criticized  the  U.S.  base 
expansion  plan.  According  to  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  'The  opening  day  (of  the  Conference) 
devoted  aU  its  working  sessions  to  discus- 
sion of  the  tension  that  is  being  generated 
because  of  the  American  decision  to  go  ahead, 
in  spite  of  oppoflltion  from  all  littoral  and 
hinterland  countries."  The  headline  read: 
"U.S.  Draws  Plre  on  New  Naval  Base." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  backlash  was  predict- 
able and  avoidable.  We  can  still  recoup  some 
of  our  standing  if  we  proceed  affirmatively 
to  seek  mutual  arms  limitations,  and  espe- 
cially If  we  defer  base  expansion  for  a  few 
months  untU  diplomacy  has  been  tried, 
which  would  possibly  obviate  the  need  for 
the  base. 

In  the  meantime,  we  face  renewed  criticism 
becauM  of  disclosures  about  the  acquisition 
of  base  rights  on  Diego  Oarcla. 

Early  In  September,  the  Washington 
Post's  African  correspondent,  David  Ottaway, 
visited  Mauritius  and  discovered  a  colony 
of  former  residents  of  Diego  Oarcla  who  are 
now  living  In  what  be  caUed  "abject  pov- 
erty." He  also  revealed  that  these  people 
bad  been  forced  to  move  from  their  homes 
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In  order  to  make  way  for  the  planned  VS. 
base,  and  were  then  not  provided  promised 
assistance  for  relocation  and  reestablish- 
ment. 

No  witness  in  any  of  the  1974  or  1976 
appearances  before  Congress  mentioned  that 
there  had  been  inhabitants  Uving  on  the 
Island,  some  for  generations. 

In  fact.  Congressman  Hamilton's  Subcom- 
mittee was  told  just  the  opposite  last  year, 
when  a  State  Department  witness  testified 
on  March  6: 

"...  the  nature  of  the  Island  itself,  which 
Is  a  rather  small  piece  of  land,  is  also 
fortuitous  in  that  it  liaa  no  local  population 
whatsoever  so  we  have  a  minimal  degree  of 
the  sort  of  political  problems  that  are  some- 
times associated  with  establishing  a  facility 
of  this  sort." 

The  only  other  references  were  to  Diego 
Oarcla  as  "uninhabited." 

My  staff  went  back  and  discovered  obscure 
references  in  classified  documents  given  to 
Congress  In  the  early  1970's,  when  people 
were  still  living  there,  but  even  these  called 
the  residents  "rotating  contract  personnel," 
thus  clearly  implying  only  temporary  resi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  testimony  was  either 
based  on  Ignorance  or  was  deliberately  mis- 
leading. In  either  case,  the  Congress  vras 
denied  full  and  accurate  information  about 
this  major  military  initiative. 

When  the  Pentagon  proved  slow  to  pro- 
vide fuU  details  on  the  eviction  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  Diego  Garcia,  I  Intro- 
duced an  amendment,  adopted  by  the  Senate 
requiring  a  full  report. 

Pending  disposition  of  that  amendment 
In  conference,  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments provided,  on  October  10,  a  9-page  "Re- 
port on  the  Resettlement  of  Inhabitants  of 
the  Chagos  Archipelago."  This  report  was 
apparently  intended  to  respond  to  the  Con- 
gressional demand  for  background  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  request  that  a 
copy  of  this  report  be  Included  in  the  bear? 
Ing  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  report  generally  con- 
firms the  press  reports  which  have  come 
out  In  recent  weeks  and  reveals  that  the 
whole  base  acquisition  and  the  accompany- 
ing depopulation  of  Diego  Garcia  was  tar- 
nished by  secret  agreements  withheld  from 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress. 

In  barest  outline,  the  facts  are  these: 

In  1964,  approximately  1,000  people  lived 
In  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  of  whom  nearly 
600  were  on  Diego  Garcia,  where  they  were 
engaged  In  the  production  of  copra  and 
other  coconut  products. 

Of  these  people  on  Diego  Garcia,  about 
half  were  considered  "Hols" — that  is,  those 
native  or  otherwise  closely  oriented  to  the 
Islands  rather  than  to  Mauritius  or  the 
Seychelles. 

In  1966,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  signed  an  executive  agreement 
granting  American  military  base  rights  for 
50  years. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  public  agree- 
ment requires  consultation  on  "administra- 
tive measures"  to  enable  the  island  to  be 
used  for  defense  purpose.  In  fact,  those 
measures  were  to  be  the  de-populatlon  of 
the  Island. 

Another  provision,  paragraph  (4),  says 
quite  explicitly:  "The  required  sites  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  United  States  au- 
thorities without  charge." 

In  fact,  the  accompanying  secret  agree- 
ments,provided  that  the  United  States  would 
compensate  Britain  for  acquisition  expenses 
by  waiving  due  as  surcharges  for  resecu'ch 
and  development  of  the  British-purchased 
Polaris  Missile  System.  The  U.S.  Government 
promised  to  bear  half  the  cost,  up  to  914 
nilllion,  by  such  waivers. 

cxsa — oaas— Part  a? 


There  is  no  record  that  the  Congress  was 
told  of  these  secret  arrangements  in  1966. 
The  earliest  notification,  which  was  sparse 
and  vague,  came  In  the  Spring  of  1969,  by 
which  time  over  $9  million  In  surcharges  had 
been  waived.  Even  so,  the  State  Department 
report  mentions  only  House  Appropriations 
and  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committees 
as  recipients  of  this  information.  Omitted 
from  the  select  list  were:  House  Foreign 
Affairs;  Senate  Appropriations;  and  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committece. 

While  the  Congress  was  left  in  the  dark, 
the  local  inhabitants  were  evicted  and  re- 
located on  Mauritius.  Some  of  this  was  ac- 
complished gradually  between  1066  and  1971 
by  refusals  to  renew  work  contracts.  During 
1971-73,  the  remaining  residents  were  given 
Hobson's  choice  of  leaving — or  staying  and 
starving. 

The  next  sad  chapter  of  this  story  took 
place  in  Mauritius,  where  the  Diego  Garclans 
were  kept  together,  poorly  hoiised,  denied 
the  promised  land  and  money  to  start  a  new 
life. 

The  State  Department  report  washes  its 
hands  of  this  problem  and  places  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  people  on  the  United  King- 
dom. Whether  or  not  that  may  be  true  In  a 
legal  sense,  I  believe  that  we  cannot  so 
lightly  dismiss'  America's  role  and  responsi- 
bility in  these  events. 

Simply  put,  these  people  were  evicted 
from  their  homes  only  when  and  because  the 
United  States  wanted  to  build  a  military 
base. 

We  add  nothing  to  our  moral  stature  as  a 
nation  by  trying  to  sidestep  all  responsi- 
bility for  these  people.  We  should  be  press- 
ing, aggressively,  for  prompt  action  by  the 
governments  concerned,  either  to  return 
these  people  to  some  nearby  Islands  or  to 
provide  them  the  homes  and  livelihood  once 
promised  them  on  Mauritius. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  still  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  back  from  our  base  expan- 
sion program  by  deferring  further  expendi- 
tures until  diplomacy  has  been  tried. 

The  recent  disclosures  about  the  origins 
of  this  base  only '  serve  to  strengthen  the 
catse  against  construction. 

As  the  Washington  Post  put  It  in  a  Sep- 
tember 11  editorial:  "The  dubious  case  for 
planting  an  American  base  and  fleet  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  has  been  rendered  practically 
indefensible  by  disclosure  of  how  the  site 
got  to  be  the  'xinlnhablted' — and  therefore 
politically  uncomplicated — place  which  its 
United  States  goveriunent  sponsors  repeat- 
edly proclaimed  it  to  be." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Diego  Oarcla  has  a  symbolic 
Imjjortance  In  the  context  of  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  far  beyond  the  immediate 
issue  of  expanding  a  naval  base  to  accommo- 
date carrier  task  forces. 

The  military  expansionists  in  our  Defense 
and  State  Departments  push  on  Inexorably 
like  a  giant  bulld02ser,  oblivloiis  to  diplomatic 
options,  oblivious  to  violations  of  human 
rights,  oblivious  to  the  strong  objections  of 
nations  friendly  to  us,  oblivious  to  the  clear 
risk  of  inciting  a  new  super -power  arms  com- 
petition in  a  comparatively  stable  area  of 
the  world. 

What  happens  is  the  means  become  the 
end  and  military  expansionism,  in  effect,  as- 
suimes  conunand  of  ova  foreign  policy  with 
diplomacy  in  the  role  of  ex  poet  facto  ration- 
alization. 

This  is  the  true  lesson  and  portent  of 
Diego  Garcia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  or  as  much  time 
as  I  may  desire. 


The  KIESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  for  laying  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  facts  as  they  exist  concerning  the 
acquisition  of  Diego  Garcia  and  the  fact 
that  just  withlE  the  past  several  months 
additional  information  comes  forth 
which  was  withheld  from  the  Congress 
during  all  those  years,  not  beginning  In 
1971,  but  going  back  into  the  early  1960's. 
I  should  point  out  that  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  building  of  an  "austere  com- 
munications facility"  on  Diego  Garcia 
was  because  we  were  being  forced  out  of 
Kagnow,  a  communications  station  in 
Ethiopia  on  the  African  mainland. 

Finally,  because  of  this  factor,  we  did 
agree  to  create  an  austere  communica- 
tions faculty  only  at  Diego  Garcia. 

But  Kagnow  is  still  in  operation  as  a 
communications  center;  Asmara  in 
Eritrea  is  still  in  operation  as  a  com- 
munications center.  As  Senators  will  re- 
call from  reading  the  newspapers, 
four  enlisted  men  from  the  Kagnow 
communications  station  have  been  cap- 
tured and  are  being  held  by  guerrillas 
in  Eritrea,  or  at  least  the  Eritrean  part 
of  Ethiopia. 

I  have  noticed  that  whenever  Diego 
Garcia  is  mentioned  the  word  "oil"  crops 
up — "oil" — and  what  this  means  is  that 
we  are  in  a  position  to  become  directly 
Involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  Middle  East, 
just  as  we  did  when  we  voted  to  send 
200  technicians  to  patrol  the  Sinai  be- 
tween the  Egyptian  and  the  Israeli  armed 
forces. 

Yes,  oil  is  a  very  important  word.  A 
very  important  fact,  in  my  opinion,  in 
considering  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  and  what  we  are  doing  to  make  sure 
that  we  protect  the  sea  lanes  leading  to 
oil,  even  though  none  of  the  oil-produc- 
ing countries — none  of  them — none  of  the 
oil-producing  countries  are  in  favor  of 
our  establishing  a  base  of  any  kind  at 
Diego  Garcia.  But  oil  crops  up  all  the 
time. 

And  do  we  remember  the  implied 
threats  by  members  of  this  administra- 
tion earlier  this  year  that  under  certain 
circumstances  there  could  be  an  inter- 
vention in  the  oil-producing  nations  of 
the  Middle  East? 

Yes.  they  were  mentioned  by  one.  two, 
three  of  the  highest  officials  In  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  language  was  not 
only  implicit,  but  very  plain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Three  more. 

Now  we  find  that  we  are  going  far 
beyond  an  austere  communications  fa- 
cility, going  into  a  new  ocean,  undertak- 
ing a  process  which  Is  going  to  cost  us 
not  tens  of  millions,  not  hundreds  of 
millions,  but,  in  my  opinion,  before  we 
are  through,  billions  of  dollars. 

And  the  cry  Is  raised,  "Well,  our  near- 
est base  is  4.000  miles  eastward  at  Sublc 
Bay  in  the  Philippines." 

What  of  it? 

We  have  the  facility  to  transport  our 
ships  into  various  parts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  if  need  be.  But  do  we  need  a  naval 
installation  there  which  could  well  get 
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UB  Into  troatde,  get  us  involved  ]n  another 
war  and  get  us  directly  Involved  In  the 
affairs  of  the  Middle  East,  which  is  the 
cocki>lt  of  the  world? 

I  wonder  If  we  will  ever  learn  or  are 
we  going  to  pile  mistake  on  mistake  on 
mistake? 
Was  not  one  Vietnam  one  too  many? 
Who  do  we  think  we  are,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  215  million  people,  rapidly  be- 
coming a  have-not  nation,  over  tVi  tril- 
lion in  debt;  who  do  we  think  we  are  to 
patrol  an  the  oceans  of  the  world? 

We  have  not  got  the  manpower,  we 
have  not  got  the  resources,  and  I  would 
hope  that  for  a  change,  every  now  and 
again,  we  would  stop,  look,  and"  listen- 
to  use  the  old  railroad  sign — before  we 
give  the  Pentagon  all  these  siuns  which 
they  want  to  go  ahead  to  do  what  they 
want  in  any  part  of  the  worid. 

I  am  afraid  that  all  to  often  we  have 
said.  "Yes,  sir,"  too  many  times  without 
thinking  through  the  factors  inherent  in 
a  situation  and  I  am  afraid  If  we  keep  up 
on  this  basis  that  the  result  economically 
and  otherwise  will  be,  indeed,  drastic  for 
this  country. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  I  certainly  wiU  support  his 
amendment,  although  I  would  like  to 
support  an  amendment  which  would 
knock  out  Diego  Garcia  completely. 

The    PRE8IDINO    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  yield. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  on  this  subject  of  Diego  Gar- 
cia for  many,  many  years.  Not  just 
through  the  Nixon  administration,  or  the 
Ford  administration,  but  actually  start- 
ing back  in  the  Kennedy  administration 
and  ttie  Jcdinson  administration. 

I  want  to  go  back  a  bit  in  history  on 
this  and  recall  that  a  little  over  100  years 
ago  we  acquired  Alaska  and  set  up  the 
machinery  to  acquire  Hawaii. 

We  probably  heard  on  the  floors  of  both 
Houses  the  same  type  of  criticism,  al- 
though I  do  not  think  as  violently  anti- 
military  as  we  are  hearing  in  this  dis- 
cussion. But  the  value  of  these  two  ac- 
quisiticHis  was  demonstrated  when  the 
Padflc  became  our  focal  point  of  for- 
eign policy,  and,  by  the  way,  it  still  is. 
because  with  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
by  the  Japanese,  even  though  that  nearly 
destroyed  it,  we  were  able  to  have  a  ba«e 
of  operations  in  that  straf^te^rra^efme 
world.  ^^-^ 

Now,  getting  over  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
I  think  we  can  recognize  that  it  is  the 
moat  strategic  point  of  the  whole  world. 
It  has  always  been  a  peaceful  ocean  and 
It  should  remain  a  peaceful  ocean. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  had  our 
naval  presence  felt  there,  merely  by  sail- 
tot  parti  of  the  fleet  over  from  Sublc 
Bay,  but  the  Soviets  have  changed  that 
I  would  like  to  think  of  being  able  to 
■It  down  and  negotiate  with  the  Soviets 
on  arms  reduction.  I  would  hope  the  day 
would  come  when  they  would  agree  to 
multilateral  arms  reduction.  But.  Mr. 
Precident.  they  have  not  talked  about  it 
yet.  In  fact,  I  believe  of  51  or  52  agree- 
mants  we  have  made  with  the  Soviets, 
they  have  violated  aU  but  one. 
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I  would  go  into  any  discussion  with 
them  in  a  very  apprehensive  way. 

I  do  not  represent  the  thought  that  we 
want  to  have  a  confrontation  with  the 
Soviets  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  neither 
do  I  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  we  leave 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Soviets — and 
anyone  who  thinks  that  they  are  not 
moving  in  that  direction  Just  does  not 
imderstand  the  whole  situation  in  that 
ocean. 

The  great  interest  of  the  Shah  of  Iran 
is  not  necessarily  on  our  side,  per  se,  but 
it  is  to  protect  that  part  of  the  world 
against  encroachment  of  the  Soviets.  One 
possibility  that  he  sees  is  the  agreement 
of  Afghanistan  to  build  a  highway  or 
railroads  toward  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  possibility  that  Pakistan,  although  we 
do  not  think  so,  but  Pakistan  might  go 
along  with  tliat  agreement  and  then  we 
would  find  the  Soviets  with  railroad  and 
highway  access  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  a  relatively  few  years  ago 
we  had  a  large  number  of  ports  available 
to  us  around  the  periphery  of  Africa.  We 
have  lost  16  of  them  and  those  still  avail- 
able to  us  are  not  deep  water  ports  and 
they  are  hardly  ports  of  protection. 

So  the  question  comes  to  me  with  the 
Indian  Ocean,  in  my  opinion  the  strategic 
center  of  the  world— and  I  might  say  not 
for  oil.  I  would  say  this  was  necessary 
if  we  had  never  heard  of  oU,  if  the  Middle 
East  did  not  produce  oil — we  have  to  keep 
the  four  lanes  open. 

One  of  the  great  theories  advanced 
from  time  to  time  by  the  strategists  in 
the  Navy,  and  this  is  backed  up  by 
strategic  reviews  around  the  world,  is 
called  the  theory  of  the  straits.  It  argues 
that  the  country  that  can  control  Gibral- 
tar, control  Suez,  control  Malacca,  and 
those  are  the  straits  we  are  Interested 
In,  and  control  the  Panama  Canal,  can 
control  the  ocean  travel  of  the  entire 
world. 

Now  we  see  a  situation  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean where  I  think  we  are  safe  in 
assuming  that  the  Soviets  could  nm  us 
out  of  the  Mediterranean  not  with  any 
easy  effort  but  because  of  the  land-based 
airfields  they  have  acquired  around  the 
periphery  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  would 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  our  fleets 
to  stay  there,  making  the  closing  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  Suez  a  relatively  easy 
task. 

Nobody  is  going  to  argue  that  the 
Panama  Canal  is  defensible.  That  can 
be  closed  any  number  of  ways  quickly. 

The  Straits  of  Malacca,  then,  remain 
about  the  only  strait  where  we  have  the 
possibility  of  it  remaining  open  to  us  so 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  can  have 
free  access  to  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
Once  the  Soviets  decide  to  close  that  very 
narrow,  very  shallow  Strait  of  Malacca, 
thien  we  are  going  to  be  denied  ocean 
traffic.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  oil, 
cotton,  or  what  it  is,  it  will  work  to  the 
economic  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States  and  wlU.  as  it  has  always  done, 
cause  a  war.  There  have  been  more  wars 
caused  by  economic  situations  than  by 
anything  else  that  has  come  to  my  ob- 
servation in  the  years  that  I  have  studied 
this. 


■nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dm- 
KDf).  Tlie  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Two  more  minutes. 
Mr.  President.  ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
wise  amendment.  It  is  a  continuing  ef- 
fort to  stop  the  construction  of  Diego 
Garcia.  I  think  the  Senate  and  the  other 
body  have  taken  care  of  that.  We  voted 
for  it.  They  wanted  to  delay  the  expend- 
itures of  funds. 

In  all  probability,  they  will  be  delayed 
without  amendment.  As  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  points  out,  we  are  behind  in 
our  contracting  down  there.  But,  Mr. 
President,  this  base,  to  me,  is  merely  an 
insurance  base,  as  Hawaii  proved  to  be,  as 
Alaska  proved  to  be,  in  the  new  strategic 
center  of  the  world,  just  as  the  Pacific 
Ocean  has  been  and  is  now  and  probably 
for  some  years  will  remain  a  strategic 
center.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  once  again  make  up  our 
minds  that  Diego  Garcia  is  going  to  be 
an  acquisition  of  ours  that  is  going  to  be 
developed  by  us. 

I  might  close  by  saying  that  the  cost 
of  sailing  our  fleets  from  Subic  Bay 
through  the  straits  hito  the  Indian  Ocean 
will  very  quickly  pay  for  whatever  this 
base  in  the  Indian  Ocean  might  cost. 
I  thank  my  friend  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  tile  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufllclent  second?  There  is  a  sufBcient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  desires. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Senate  is  considering  the  mat- 
ter of  the  construction  of  a  modest  naval 
facility  on  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia  lo- 
cated in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

This  subject  was  thoroughly  debated 
on  this  floor  in  July  when  the  Senate  de- 
feated Senate  Resolution  160.  Since  that 
time  opponents  of  the  construction  of 
facilities  on  Diego  Garcia  have  attempted 
to  cloud  the  basic  issue  of  the  need  for 
the  facility  with  the  collateral  Issues  of. 
"How  the  deal  was  made  with  Great 
Britain  to  fund  the  project,"  and  "How 
the  resettlement  of  the  natives  on  Diego 
Garcia  was  carried  out." 

Those  may  be  Important  points;  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  the  tactic  used  by  the 
Johnson  administration  in  establishing 
the  U.S.  funding  for  Diego  Garcia  was 
deplorable,  and  probably  illegal.  It  cir- 
cumvented the  legal  process  Of  congres- 
sional authorization  and  appropriation 
even  though  some  Members  of  Congress 
had  been  advised  concerning  it.  This  is 
an  issue  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Congress  to  prevent  future  dealings  of  a 
like  nature  by  the  executive  branch.  But, 
I  want  to  stress  that  this  issue  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  need  for  Diego  Garcia. 
On  that  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  I  do  have  a  letter 
which  is  classified  because  of  other  mate- 
rial in  it,  a  letter  from  then  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  to  Senator  Symington, 
which  goes  into  the  matter  of  the  fund- 
ing program  and  the  type  of  payment 
that  was  going  to  be  made. 
Mr.  CULVER.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CULVER.  I  think  the  significant 
point  should  be  mentioned,  and  I  assume 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  agree, 
that  at  the  time  that  notification  was 
given  on  a  highly  selective  and  careful 
basis  to  a  few  members  of  Just  two  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  of  the  $14  mil- 
lion involved,  $9  million  in  secret  pay- 
ments had  already  been  expended  be- 
tween the  period  1966  and  1969.  So  it 
was  a  belated  notification. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  I  said  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa,  I  think 
this  was  probably  illegal,  it  was  deplora- 
ble, and  I  am  opposed  to  it.  I  think  it  is 
an  issue  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Congress  to  prevent  future  dealings  of 
such  a  like  nature  by  the  executive 
branch. 

But  I  want  to  stress  that  this  issue  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  need 
lor  Diego  Garcia.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  it  is  important  to  oiur 
national  security. 

The  probl«n  of  the  evacuation  and 
resettlement  of  the  few  natives  located 
on  Diego  Garcia  is  a  difficult  one.  At  the 
time  that  the  resettlement  effort  was  be- 
ing carried  out,  the  United  States  had 
no  input  into  the  process.  The  United 
States  paid  for  its  share  of  the  expense 
involved  in  the  resettlement;  and  so  far 
as  U.S.  officials  hsid  knowledge,  the  re- 
settlement was  proceeding  as  planned. 
Great  Britain  has  publicly  acknowledged 
the  responsibility  for  resettlement  as  be- 
ing her  own  and  not  the  United  States. 
Likewise,  the  Government  of  Mauritius 
has  publicly  stated  that  money  for  the 
resettlement  was  being  held  in  trust  and 
that  resettlement  plans  were  being 
studied  prior  to  implementation.  This, 
of  course,  was  a  delay,  and  I  think  it  is, 
again,  a  deplorable  delay. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  renewed 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  settle  the 
Diego  Garcians  on  another  island  that 
has  a  copra  plantation. 

Again,  I  want  to  stress  that  this  Isstie 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  need 
for  Diego  Garcia. 

Mr.  President^  the  United  States  is  a 
moral  nation;  smd  I  believe  that  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
should,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  make 
certain  that  the  resettlement  effort  is 
continuing  and  will  come  to  fruition.  I 
believe,  also,  that  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress should  be  prep>ared  outlining  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken,  and  are  con- 
tinuing, in  the  resettlement  program. 

If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  interested 
ir.  pursuing  both  of  these  issues,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  certainly 
join  him.  I  would  be  very  interested  in 
finding  out,  because  I  have  made  some 
inquiries,  whether  there  has  been  other 
funding  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  John- 
son administration  or  in  any  succeeding 
administrations,  and  if  this  could  con- 
tinue into  the  future. 

I  would  be  happy  to  Join  him  in  try- 
ing to  make  certain  that  this  could  not 
happen  again  and  that  there  could  not 
be  a  bypassing  of  Congress. 

I  do  stress  this  is  a  completely  sepa- 
rate Issue  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  we  proceed  with  the  ccm- 
Btructicn  of  Diego  Garcia. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 


a  short  statement  I  wish  to  make.  How 
long  does  the  Senator  plan  to  continue? 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  I  will  be  Just  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  briefiy  for  a  question  or 
two?  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  made  the 
statement  that  the  United  States  had  no 
input  in  the  securing  of  Diego  Garcia. 
Would  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
that  if  we  are  putting  millions  of  dollars 
into  that  particular  island  through  dis- 
counts of  military  equipment  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  would 
have  some  input  into  the  decision?  Does 
the  Senator  believe  we  knew  what  was 
going  on  in  our  various  departments? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  believe  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  read  my  statement  as  it  will  be 
in  the  Record  we  did  not  have  the  con- 
trol in  the  resettlement  program.  This 
was  a  responsibility  of  Great  Britain.  We 
were  interested  in  the  resettlement  pro- 
gram and  we  are  making  our  payments 
for  the  costs  that  were  incurred  by  Great 
Britain  in  this  whole  program,  some  $14 
million  that  we  agreed  to  pay.  This  was 
a  responsibility  that  we  were  exercising 
as  roughly  one-half  of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  FORD.  Would  the  Senator  agree, 
though,  that  since  we  had^the  debate  on 
the  original  resolution,  new  facts  have 
been  injected  into  this  arena  that  were 
not  known  to  Senators  at  that  time,  and 
that  perhaps  we  should  take  another 
look  at  it,  since  we  are  not  spending  the 
money,  and  it  is  not  being  required?  We 
are  10  months  behind;  what  is  wrong 
with  delaying  ituntU  July  1976? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Absolutely  not.  This 
matter  has  been  delayed  already.  It  is 
important  that  the  people  of  Uttle  na- 
tions know  we  arc  concerned  in  this  area, 
and  we  are  concerned  about  our  national 
Interests. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  keep  compounding  our 
problems  as  all  these  new  situations  de- 
velop. As  we  debate  this  situation  of 
Diego  Garcia,  all  these  new  problons 
come  up.  Why  not  Just  wait  until  July  1 

of  next  year? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  sorry,  but  my 
time  is  limited  and  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
plete my  statement.  We  have  already 
been  delaying,  and  there  is  no  sense  in 
delaying  any  further,  and  giving  the  im- 
pression we  have  no  interest  in  our  na- 
tional security  and  no  interest  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  area.  There  have  been  a  lot 
of  changes  since  the  vote  in  July,  and 
since  the  time  I  was  in  Somalia  in  July. 
There  is  now  approximately  8,000  feet  of 
a  big  airstrip  that  will  eventually  be  14,- 
000  feet  in  length,  or  so,  when  completed. 
TTie  POL  strip  we  tentatively  identified 
at  the  airstrip  is  now  definitely  Identified 
from  other  observations. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  to  de- 
lay the  construction  of  the  facilities  on 
Diego  Garcia  to  allow  time  for  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  relating 
to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  United  States  initially  responded 
favorably  to  the  Soviet  Union  hi  1971 
to  discuss  the  Indian  Ocean  situation 
In  order  to  downplay  any  military  pres- 
ence in  that  area.  The  Soviets  have 
shown  no  interest  in  unilaterally  re- 


straining Its  military  presence  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean;  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
secretly  expanded  their  capabilities  in 
Somalia.  This  critical  area  lies  along 
the  very  vital  oil  routes  of  the  world  with 
the  great  exportation  from  the  Middle 
East  countries  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
countries  and  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  additional  buildup  in 
Somidia  that  has  taken  place  since  that 
time  by  the  Soviets,  and  the  capacity 
available  to  them  is  greater  today.  In 
addition  to  this  activity — — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  Who  yields 

thne?  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  1  more  min- 
ute, Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Navy  has  information  to  show  that  the 
Soviets  have  Increased  their  number  of 
combatant  ships,  that  one  nuclear  sub- 
marine armed  with  missiles  and  three 
guided  missile  destroyers  are  now  part  of 
the  20-ship  group  that  is  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area. 

I  think  we  are  kidding  ourselves  if 
we  believe  in  any  way  a  delay  to  nego- 
tiate will  strengthen  our  ix>sition.  If 
we  delay  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets,  we  will  be  pointing  out 
to  them  that  we  are  weak,  that  we  are 
not  interested  in  this  area,  and  we  know 
from  past  experience  that  we  are  not 
going  to  l>e  successful.  They  are  con- 
tinuing their  buildup,  and  why  we 
should  decrease  ours  I  do  not  know. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  delay  in  final- 
izing the  Diego  Garcia  construction 
pending  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  be  in  our  best  interest. 
Without  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, it  is  obvious  that  a  delay  would 
be  very  lengthy  and  would  only  put  us 
further  behind  in  capability  in  the  vital 
Indian  Ocean  area. 

In  order  to  properly  negotiate  limita- 
tions by  the  two  superpowers,  a  posi- 
tion of  parity  must  be  achieved  from 
which  to  negotiate.  Experience  has 
shown  that  one  cannot  negotiate  from 
a  position  of  weakness,  and  that  would 
be  the  situation  without  a  U.S.  presence 
In  the  area.  It  is  obvious  that  a  delay  is 
in  the  Soviet's  best  hiterest  and  to  their 
advantage.  The  Soviets  have  made  a 
quantum  jump  ahead  of  the  United 
States  with  the  reopening  M  the  Suez 
Canal,  at  the  same  time  leaving  us  in 
the  distant  rear.  The  longer  we  delay 
in  reaching  a  balance  of  power,  the  more 
difficult  it  will  become,  because  with 
each  passing  day  we  find  ourselves  far- 
ther behind.  Once  a  balance  is  restored, 
then  proper  and  deliberate  negotiations 
can  begin. 

Equally  Important.  I  believe,  is  that  U 
the  United  States  ddays  or  is  indecisive 
in  its  position  on  Diego  Garcia  it  could 
be  Interpreted  by  the  neutral  nations  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries aroimd  the  world,  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, or  worse,  as  a  sign  of  disinterest. 
It  raises  the  question,  "If  the  United 
States  does  not  defend  its  own  vital  in- 
terest, how  can  we  even  expect  them  to 
help  us  in  the  defense  of  ours?" 

The  admlnlstratl<m  proposed  the 
modest  expansion  of  Diego  Oarlca  and 
came  to  the  Congress  for  authorization 
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and  funding  for  that  project.  The  Presi- 
dent has  certified,  as  required  by  Con- 
gress, to  the  fact  that  the  Diego  Oarcia 
facilities  are  in  the  national  interest. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  needs  Diego 
Garcia  regardless  of  what  capabilities 
the  Soviet  Union  may  have  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  is  an  independent  issue  from 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  relating  to 
naval  restraint.  It  is  not  "trade  bait"  or  a 
bargaining  chip  in  negotiations.  It  is  a 
facility  needed  to  help  our  Navy  operate 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  If  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  our  own  interests  in  that  area. 
The  issue  of  Diego  Garcia  simply  stated. 
Is  the  efDcient  operation  of  oxu*  Navy  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  a  support  facility, 
modest  in  size  and  incapable  of  further 
expansion  for  Increased  military  activity. 
The  need  for  the  facility  has  been 
established.  We  have  had  Presidential 
certification  to  the  need  for  the  facilities  : 
we  have  debated  the  issue  during  con- 
sldoutlon  of  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill;  we  debated  it  during 
consideration  of  the  Mansfield  resolu- 
tion; the  House  voted  to  appropriate  the 
requested  funding;  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations SubccHnmittee  and  full  com- 
mittee has  considered  this  matter — now 
we  have  it  before  us  again. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  weaken  our  re- 
solve to  maintain  stability  in  a  very  vital 
area  of  the  world,  but  rather  we  should 
stirengthen  it  by  approving  without  de- 
lay the  funding  for  these  facilities. 

Mr.  BiANSFEBLD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cttlvkr)  in 
the  hope  that  it  wlU  lead  to  a  serious 
negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  aimed 
at  an  agreement  that  would  require  that 
the  Soviets  witlidraw  from  its  facilities 
in  and  around  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
United  States  ought  to  put  such  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Soviets,  offering,  in  return, 
that  we  refrain  from  any  further  build- 
up at  Diego  Garcia.  If  we  have  not  had 
a  positive  response  from  the  Soviets  by 
July  1,  1976,  the  use  of  funds  appropri- 
ated lor  this  act  could  proceed. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
Important  to  make  clear  that  what  is  at 
lasue  is  a  rapid  negotiation  leading  to  a 
clear  and  final  conclusion  over  the  next 
7  months,  not  a  long  and  dragged  out 
negotiation  that  leaves  the  issue  of  the 
Soviet  presence  affecting  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  an  inconclusive  state  on  July  1, 
1976.  We  should,  I  believe,  make  at  least 
one  serious  effort  to  obtain  an  agree- 
ment Tliat  has  been  the  c<x)8l8tent  ad- 
vice of  the  Congress. 

And  may  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
the  one  who  initiated  that  8uggesti<»i.  It 
was  contained  in  our  report  on  the  mili- 
tary cMistraction  bill  at  the  outset.  The 
problem  has  been  that  the  request  of 
Congress  and  the  advice  of  Congress  has 
been  consistently  ignored  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Now,  that  is  a  fact.  Passage 
Qi  this  amendment  will  put  both  the  ad- 
mlnlstratkm  and  the  Soviets  on  notice 
that  the  Congress  desires  a  stabilizing 
agreement — not  a  decade  or  a  year  from 
BOW  but  fay  July  1, 1976. 
Mr.  President.  I  compliment  my  good 


friend  from  Iowa  for  the  spirit  in  which 
he  has  offered  this  amendment,  in  an 
effort  to  get  negotiations  under  way  that 
have  never  started.  They  have  never  un- 
dertaken the  negotiations  which  we  re- 
quested. I  put  the  blame  (»  the  executive 
for  that,  because  at  least  they  could 
make  a  good  faith  effort,  and  I  cannot 
understand  why  they  have  failed  to  do 
so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  One  minute. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
such  time  as  he  may  reqiilre. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding,  and  also  wish  to  commend  bini 
for  his  longstanding  efforts  in  this  area. 
He  is  correct  when  he  suggests  that  this 
is  an  effort  to  continue  the  work  he  so 
ably  commenced  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  that  his  suggestion  was 
so  arrogantly  disregarded  by  the  admin- 
Is  traUon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  would  say  his  amendment  is  a  reason- 
able one.  If  there  is  a  good  faith  attempt 
here  on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
we  will  know  about  It,  but  there  has  been 
none  to  date.  I  think  that  is  regrettable. 
It  should  have  been  done,  and  I  cannot 
understand  why  it  was  not  done. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  need? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Five  minutes. 
Mr.   STEVENS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  this 
amendment  is  that  it  is  not  as  bad  as 
that  which  we  originally  started  with, 
which  was  to  keep  us  all  the  way  out  of 
Diego  Garcia.  That  was  the  move  back 
prior  to  this  summer,  when  the  ques- 
tion was,  should  we  get  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  counterargiunent  was 
that  the  Russians  were  not  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Mr.  President,  we  sent  a  delegation 
over  there  from  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee,  and  we  found  the 
Russians  had  not  only  been  at  Berbera 
and  Somalia,  but  they  had  built  a  base, 
they  are  building  housing,  they  are  stor- 
ing rockets,  they  have  a  communications 
facility  there  which  controls  the  whole 
half  of  the  globe  that  surrounds  the  area 
of  the  Uttoral.  So,  Mr.  President,  the 
Russians  are  there. 

The  question  is  not  whether  or  not 
we  should  get  into  Diego  Garcia.  We  are 
in  fact  in  Diego  Garcia.  The  question  is 
not  whether  or  not  we  should  ha^p 
ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  have 
ships  that  ply  seas  on  a  fairly  regular 
basis,  and  no  one  suggests  we  should  not 
have  them  there. 

The  question  rather  la,  should  we  im- 
prove our  faculty?  Not  station  troops,  but 
Improve  our  facility  at  Diego  Garcia  by 
lengthening  the  airstrip,  putting  in  a 
POL  facility,  and  putting  in  repair 
facilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
our  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean  must  travel 


4,000  miles  to  Sublc  Bay  in  order  to  be 
refueled.  They  are  going  to  be  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  anyway.  Do  we  build  a 
storage  facility  for  gasoUne  and  dlesel  oil, 
or  do  we  require  them  to  go  all  the  long 
way  back  to  Sublc  Bay? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  On  the  Senator's 
time.  If  I  have  some  time  at  the  end,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of  nego- 
tiations, I  will  agree  that  if  we  were  both 
at  square  1,  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  and  the  question  was  whether  or 
not  we  were  both  simultaneously  going  to 
do  the  same  thing,  then  we  ought  to 
stop,  we  ought  to  delay,  and  we  oiight 
to  negotiate.  But,  Mr.  President,  they 
are  there  in  Berbera.  Just  how  Innocent 
or  how  stupid  do  we  look,  to  say  we  are 
going  to  stop  building  a  POL  facility 
while  the  Russians  have  rockets,  have 
barracks,  have  ships  calling  on  a  regular 
basis,  and  have  a  communications  facility 
that  controls  half  the  world? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  my  time? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Let  me  say  this.  If  the  facts  that  the 
Senator  describes  were  indeed  the  case, 
I  would  be  terrified.  But  that  does  not 
happen  to  be  the  case. 

The  facts  right  now  today  are  that  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  the  Soviet  naval  pres- 
ence is  not  equal  to  the  French.  The 
French  and  British  together  are  bigger 
than  the  Soviets.  The  number  of  ship 
days  by  the  Soviets  today  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  this  year  is  at  an  annual  rate 
less  than  last  year,  and  it  is  as  low  as 
it  has  ever  been  since  1971,  That  is  ship 
dasrs. 

Second,  we  have  not  only  the  base  at 
Bahrain,  we  have  the  base  at  Diego 
Garcia.  This  is  not  some  fiction.  This  is 
a  fact. 

These  funds  we  are  talking  about  de- 
ferring here  do  not  go  to  the  issue  at 
all  of  whether  we  are  going  to  build  the 
base.  We  are  building  it.  We  have  al- 
ready put  $63  million  in  there.  We  have 
a  communications  facility  there  that  is 
better  than  the  one  right  now  in  Berbera. 
Hogwash— that  we  have  all  this  loss  of 
strength. 

We  have  been  in  the  Indian  Ocean  this 
year,  and  my  office  checked  with  the 
Navy  this  morning — this  is  on  my  time — 
we  checked  with  the  Navy  this  morning, 
and  the  U.S.  Navy  has  already  been  in 
there  4  months  this  year. 

Every  time  we  put  the  U.S.  carrier 
Enterprise  in  there  with  60  airplanes  on 
it,  7V^  tons  of  ordnance  on  each  plane, 
it  Just  washes  all  that  Soviet  presence 
out  of  the  water.  The  CIA  report  to  us 
last  July  was  that  tiie  Soviets  had  one 
dlesel  submarine  in  their  configuration. 
They  were  not  configured  in  such  a  way 
to  represent  a  threat  to  the  oil  lines. 

What  do  we  have  right  now  in  prog- 
ress in  Diego  Oarcia  and  how  does  it 
compare  to  Berbera? 

What  we  are  talking  about  doing  in 
Diego  Garcia  is  three  things:  We  are 
talking  about  digging  a  deeper  port  so 
we  can  tie  up  our  aircraft  carriers.  The 
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Soviet  Union  does  not  even  have  an  op- 
erational aircraft  carrier.  It  does  not 
have  one.  We  have  13,  and  the  people  in 
these  galleries  are  paying  $1.2  billion  a 
copy  for  them. 

Now,  we  are  looking  for  an  enemy  to 
fight  with.  Each  of  those  60  airplanes 
can  fly  700  miles.  Coxmt  them.  That  is 
700  miles  ranges  per  airplane. 

All  these  great  supporters  of  the  Pen- 
tagon keep  walking  aroimd  wringing 
their  hands  telling  the  world,  "How  weak 
we  are." 

The  Senator  better  believe  we  are 
strong.  I  am  trying  with  this  amendment 
to  prove  that  we  are  not  stupid. 

But  I  was  greaUy  assiu-ed  with  the 
wisdom  and  support  of  the  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  who  is  not 
known  as  particularly  naiv?  about  the 
Soviet  threat. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Not  at  this  point. 

As  to  Diego  Garcia  right  now,  these 
funds  that  we  voted  on — we  have  ahready 
put  $63  million  in;  put  $14  million  more 
in  in  July — we  are  not  touching  those 
funds.  We  are  talking  about  $13.8  miUlon 
more  right  now. , 

With  the  $63  million  we  put  in,  with 
the  $14  million  in  addition,  what  do  we 
have?  As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have 
1,100  personnel  out  there  right  now  in 
temporary  quarters. 

Does  the  Senator  know  that  that  $14 
million  in  Ju^  will  complete  the  nm- 
way,  a  bigger  and  t>etter  runway  than 
they  have  at  Berbera?  Does  the  Senator 
know  the  port  will  be  deeper?  Does  the 
Senator  know  that  as  to  POL  storage 
they  are  planning  a  28-day  capability — 
let  me  tell  the  Senator  something.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  a  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier  does  not  need  any  of  this,  except 
for  the  planes,  when  we  put  this  $14 
million  on  top  of  the  $63  million,  we  will 
have  a  storage  capability  in  Diego  Gar- 
cia right  away  for  21  out  of  28  days;  21 
out  of  28  days,  and  that  storage  capacity 
is  about  foiu"  times  as  big  as  the  one  in 
Berbera. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  what  else  we 
have.  We  have  every  single  country  in  the 
littoral  area  states  and  everyone  in  the 
hinterland  states  hating  America's  guts 
for  going  forward  with  this. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  No. 

We  have  18  countries  today  with  36 
ports  that  will  welcome  the  American 
fleet.  How  many  of  those  are  going  to 
shut  down  those  ports,  if  we  continue  in 
such  arrogant,  insensitive  disregard  of 
the  heartfelt  opinions  of  mankind? 

Anyone  who  does  not  think  America 
is  strong  does  not  know  anything.  I  do 
not  have  any  illusions  about  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  does 
not  have  to  tell  me  how  big,  tough,  suid 
rough  they  are.  No  one  need  doubt  me  in 
terms  of  the  degree  of  realism  I  possess 
about  that  threat. 

What  am  I  sajing  here?  I  am  sas^g. 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  11  years,  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  being  lied  to  and 
deceived  by  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Government. 

I  walk  around  these  cloakrooms  and 


these  corridors,  and  I  hear  all  of  the  Sen- 
ators say:  "They  never  tell  us  the  truth. 
They  do  not  tell  us  what  they  are  doing. 
They  want  us  to  spend  money  and  ratify, 
and  then  they  do  not  tell  us.  There  is  no 
congressional  accountability.  They  do 
not  respect  us." 

Why  should  they?  Here  we  have  this 
fiagrant  case  of  outright  lies,  deceptions, 
and  secret  agreements.  In  1966  our  Gov- 
ernment, without  the  Senator's  authority 
or  the  people  he  represented,  sat  down 
and  in  a  sneaky  secret  deal  with  Great 
Britain  said:  "Look;  we  want  those  is- 
lands." 

That  was  before  anyone  could  find 
Berbera  on  the  map. 

That  is  the  biggest  phony  I  have 
heard. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  have  wanted  Diego 
Garcia  since  the  1950's.  Dr.  Schleslnger 
himself,  2  month  ago,  said: 

Berbera  does  not  xaake  the  difference.  We 
want  It  anyway. 

At  least  he  is  honest.  He  is  honest. 

Our  officials  sat  down  with  the  British 
and  they  said:  "Look;  you  have  got  a 
bunch  of  natives  on  those  islands.  You 
have  got  a  lot  of  poor  natives.  The  fact 
that  they  have  been  there  five  genera- 
tions does  not  bother  us.  We  are  a  super- 
power. We  are  a  superpower.  We  do  not 
cafe  about  those  poor  people  who  work 
in  the  copra  plantations.  We  are  the  big 
U.S.A." 

So  they  said  to  the  British:  "It  is  em- 
barrassing for  us  to  move  them." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Not  at  this  time. 

So  they  said  to  the  British:  "It  is 
embarrassing  for  us  to  move  those  people 
off.  We  do  not  want  the  blood  on  our 
hands.  You  people  are  used  to  handling 
these  touchy  deals  with  natives.  Figure 
out  a  scheme.  Move  these  people  out,  and 
we  will  bankroll  you  with  American  tax- 
payers' dollars,  without  authority  of  the 
Cpngress  of  the  United  States.  We  will 
Help  pay  for  it." 

So  they  went  to  these  people,  500  of 
them,  on  that  Island.  They  put  out  a  pub- 
lic agreement  that  did  not  even  have  the 
hitegrity,  the  decency,  and  the  honesty 
to  mention  how  many  people  were  there. 
They  put  out  a  public  agreement  that 
said,  "We  are  going  to  get  those  islands 
without  any  cost  to  ourselves." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  No,  not  at  this  point. 

"Without  any  cost  to  ourselves." 

And  we  go  ahead,  and  we  say  that  we 
will  discount  the  R.  &  D.  charges  on 
Polaris  missiles — $14  million,  a  wink  and 
a  nod,  and  they  started  giving  money. 

They  went  to  those  people  and  they 
said:  "Do  you  want  to  move  off  this 
island?" 

And  the  people  said:  "No,  no,  we  do 
not  want  to  move." 

They  did  not  want  to  move  any  more 
than  the  people  who  live  in  Louisiana 
want  to  move  out  of  Louisiana,  and, 
like  the  people  that  the  Senator  rep- 
resents, some  of  them  have  been  there 
for  five  generations,  and  they  love  that 
place. 

They  gave  them  a  Hobson's  choice. 


They  said:  "Either  you  move  or  you  wijl 
starve  to  death." 

"You  move  or  you  starve  to  death" — 
that  Is  what  they  told  those  poor  people, 
and  then  they  gave  $1.4  million  of  the 
$14  million  to  the  Mauritian  Govern- 
ment, and  they  said:  "You  take  them. 
They  are  messy.  They  are  in  the  way.  We 
have  got  to  clear  this  land  for  another 
base." 

They  took  the  $1.4  million,  they  took  * 
those  poor,  pathetic  people,  and  they  put 
them  In  a  stinking  slum- 
When  Senators  go  home  to  Chevy 
Chase,  they  go  back  to  that  hovel.  When 
Senators  go  out  here  to  the  Senate 
restaurant  and  have  a  steak,  they  are 
starving  to  death. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seantor  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  They  came  and  petl-  - 
tioned  finally,  and  they  said,  "This  is  an 
obscenity,  this  is  an  outrage."  The  world 
community  still  has  a  conscience,  and  I 
hope  and  pray  my  coimtry  has  a  sem- 
blance of  one.  It  stinks,  and  the  State 
Department,  on  the  occsision  of  our  Bi- 
centennial, comes  forward  with  the  most 
incredible  white  paper  and  says.  "It  is 
a  British  problem."  It  is  a  British 
problem.  We  worked  out  the  deal.  We 
fimdedit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
expired.        

Mr.  CULVER.  I  say  that  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  moral  responsibility  is 
clearly  America's  on  this  one,  and  the 
question  is  whether  we  have  the  integrity 
to  recognize  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  had  yielded  for  a  question.  If 
that  was  a  question,  the  answer  is,  "No." 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  as  much 
conscience  and  Just  as  much  feeUng  for 
the  natives  who  are  now  on  Mauritius 
as  I  think  anybody  in  this  Chamber  has; 
but  that  has  about  as  much  to  do  with 
whether  we  should  put  a  POL  facility  In 
the  port  at  Diego  Garcia  as  the  way  we 
treated  the  American  Indian  does  has 
with  what  we  should  do  with  this  year's 
budget.  It  is  totally  Irrelevant.  It  does 
not  have  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
it. 

I  am  glad  I  yielded  to  the  Senator, 
because  it  puts  in  very  stark  contrast 
what  this  whole  question  is.  The  Senator 
really  does  not  want,  as  I  understand  it, 
to  delay  until  July.  What  he  really 
wants — and  I  respect  him  for  wanting 
this,  and  I  know  he  is  sincere — is  that 
we  not  go  into  Diego  Oarcia.  Nobody  Is 
talking  about  negotiating  with  the  So- 
viets and  getting  them  out  of  the  Indian 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  jrleld? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  afraid  to,  be- 
cause of  the  last  time  1 3^elded,  and  my 
time  is  limited. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
a  political  speech.  I  am  going  to -try  to 
get  this  into  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.    PASTORE.    The    Senator    from 

•  Louisiana  made  a  statement  that  the 

Senator  from  Iowa  is  opposed  to  Diego 

Garcia,  to  begin  with.  I  wanted  to  ask 

him  a  question,  and  he  refused  to  yield. 
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He  bas  an  amendment  that  defers  tbe 
payment,  or  the  spending  of  this  money. 
imtO  July  of  1976.  on  the  premise  that 
we  should  negotiate  with  the  Russians 
to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  reach  an 
agreement  with  reference  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  What  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator — 
and  I  think  we  should  know  the  answer — 
Is  this.  In  the  event  that  we  do  delay 

this  until  July  of  1976 

Hie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  llie  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
have  expired.  Tlie  Senator  frran  Alaska 
has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  or  3  minutes  on  the  bill  at  this  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  defer  the  spend- 
ing of  this  money  imtll  July  of  1976,  my 
question  is  this:  If  we  do  not  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Russians,  then  is  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  the  building  of 
the  fuel  depot  at  Diego  Garcia? 
Mr.  CULVER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  niat  answers  the  ques- 
tion of  Uie  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  only  delay;  and  if  the 
whole  question  here  is  whether  we  should 
delay  or  not.  It  is  not  going  to  kill  the 
country  to  dday.  frankly.  - 

But  that  is  not  really  the  question. 
The  question  is  whether  we  should  im- 
prove the  facilities  in  Diego  Garcia,  be 
prudent  in  the  way  we  spend  our  money, 
or  whether  we  should  require  our  ships 
to  go  4,000  miles  back  to  Subic  Bay.  You 
may  have  the  POL  there  now,  but  you 
cannot  get  your  ships  in,  to  get  into 
the  port. 

Mr.  President,  to  hear  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  speak — and  I  hate 
to  oppose  him  on  this  matter;  I  know 
he  is  sincere — one  would  think  that  we 
had  a  whole  flotilla  at  Diego  Garcia, 
ready  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  if  we  do  not  stop  it  at  this  moment, 
we  are  going  to  have  world  war  in. 
That  is  not  the  question. 

The  Soviets  are  already  in  the  Indian 
OceaiL  They  went  in  there  secretly,  in- 
stalled these  facilities,  storing  rockets. 
We  know  they  are  storing  rockets.  We 
have  pictiues  of  it.  We  know  they  have 
troops  in  the  barracks  there.  We  tried 
to  get  in  there  and  could  not  get  in  when 
we  sent  our  delegation  there. 

All  we  want  to  do  is  to  take  a  small 
at<dl  and  not  qiiarter  huge  numbers  of 
troops,  not  send  the  Marines  in,  but 
simply  dig  the  port  a  little  deeper,  put  a 
bigger  POL  facility  in.  lengthen  the  ex- 
isting strip.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 
That  is  not  an  act  of  war.  That  is  not  a 
blockade. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  when  this 
matter  first  came  up  back  in  June,  I 
did  not  find  myself  in  total  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  I  am 
not  In  total  agreement  with  him  as  yet. 
I  still  am  of  the  opinion,  as  I  wrote 
in  additional  views  that  were  published 
in  the  committee  report  at  that  time, 
that  I  believed  that  the  Diego  Garcia 


facility  was  Justified  as  a  logistical  con- 
venience for  the  operation  of  our  Navy 
in  the  area  when  they  went  into  the 
area. 

I  have  listened  with  Interest  today  to 
a  review  of  the  su^uments  made  at  that 
time,  particularly  with  regsu-d  to  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians.  Let  me  take 
care  of  that  aspect  of  it  first. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
State  Department  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  there  is  going  to  be 
any  breakthrough  in  negotiations  with 
the  Russians  as  to  limiting  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  believe — and 
our  best  information  seems  to  be — that 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  exert  their 
presence  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  very  prudent  thing  to  do. 

One  final  word,  and  I  will  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  states  on 
the  littoral  hate  our  guts,  that  we  are 
going  counter  to  the  heartfelt  opinion  of 
mankind.  That  is  not  my  information. 
My  information   is   that  many  of   the 
states  on  the  littoral  would  like  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  out 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  are  not  of- 
ficially going  to  invite  us  in.  But  so  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  is  there,  many  of 
these  Arab  States,  which  are  much  bet- 
ter friends  of  the  United  States  than  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  want  the  United  States 
to  be  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  to  have  a 
presence  there.  I  think  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  confirm  that.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  done  officially,  but  I  believe  that  is 
a  fact. 
I  hope  this  motion  will  be  defeated. 
Their  continued  building  of  ships- 
carriers  now,  not  just  helicopter  carriers 
but  carriers  of  regular  aircraft  with  long- 
er ranges — indicates  that  they  expect  in 
the  future  to  try  to  extend  their  presence 
to  areas  of  the  world  where  they  have  not 
really  had  much  of  a  presence  before, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  certainly  is  one 
of  them. 

However,  I  am  going  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  today  in  his  amend- 
ment because  of  a  number  of  factors.  In 
my  additional  views  at  the  time  we  dis- 
cussed this  originally,  I  pointed  out  that 
I  thought  that  while  it  was  justified  as  a 
logistical  convenience  and  would  be  eco- 
nomical and  I  felt  it  need  not  be  provoca- 
tive, I  was  afraid  that  it  signaled  a  new 
policy,  under  which  the  United  States 
was  going  to  take  the  leadership  or  the 
dominance  of  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  and  a  naval  presence  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  I  Indicated  that  I  thought  a 
dominance  or  at  least  a  major  capability 
of  the  free  world  in  that  area  was  ex- 
tremely important  because  of  the  oil  life- 
lines that  are  hivolved  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  I  think  that  is  stUl  true. 

What  I  pointed  out  at  that  time  was 
that  I  was  afraid  that  oiu-  taking  on  this 
base  responslbUity  put  us  to  that  domi- 
nant position  where  our  interests  are  not 
nearly  so  much  involved  as  those  of  the 
British  or  of  the  French,  both  of  whom 
have  had  naval  squadrons  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  far  larger  than  any  Russian  pres- 
ence. Either  one  of  them  has  been  larger, 
and  the  number  of  ship  days  has  been 


larger  than  a  Russian  presence  has  been 
in  the  past.  I  am  not  saying  that  that 
is  going  to  be  true  in  the  future.  I  doubt 
that  it  will  be  true,  when  the  Russians 
expand  their  naval  capability,  as  they 
intend  to  do. 

The  Japanese  have  a  great  stake  in  the 
area.  Something  like  80  percent  of  their 
petroleimi  supplies  come  from  this  area 
of  the  world. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  are 
dangers  in  today's  climate,  and  what  I 
said  then  is  still  true.  There  are  great 
dangers,  in  today's  climate,  in  the  United 
States  extending  its  presence  in  a  leader- 
ship capacity  into  areas  where  it  is  go- 
ing, to  be  charged  with  colonialism  or 
neocolonialism,  where  it  is  taking  on  the 
biu-dens  of  international  relations  in 
these  areas  and  taking  the  burden  of  the 
diplomatic   and   military   responsibility 

off  those  who  should  be  assuming  it 

our  allies. 

I  believe  they  can  and  should  assiune 
it.  Tliey  have  indicated  no  unwillingness 
to  do  so.  So  far  as  I  know — this  sug- 
gestion was  made  then  and  it  was  thrown 
to  the  winds — there  has  been  no  attempt 
by  our  State  Department  or  our  Defense 
Department  to  pursue  that  suggestion,  to 
see  if  we  could  get  the  French  or  the 
British  to  take  the  leadership  in  that 
area. 

So  I  am  for  putting  a  delay  on  this, 
to  try  to  put  some  emphasis  on  it  again, 
that  this  is  what  should  be  done.  This 
is  the  direction  in  which  we  should  be 
going,  so  far  as  this  situation  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  another  reason,  a  personal  rea- 
son. Perhaps  it  is  not  a  good  reason.  In 
the  long  run,  for  our  national  Interest, 
to  delay.  But  if  Congress  is  to  have  the 
facts  on  such  matters  laid  before  it,  we 
should  at  least  adopt  this  amendment 
and  bring  home  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Department  that  we 
mean  business,  when  they  come  in  and 

make  representations  to  us 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired,  this 
amendment  will  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired,  this 
amendment  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  allowed  to  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  wiU 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  l,  line  2.  strllce  "July  1"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "July  2". 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  defer 
calling  up  this  amendment  until  the  time 
expires. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  yield  some  additional  time  to  me? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 
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Mr.  TAFI.  How  much  time  remains? 

Iilr.  STEVENS.  I  have  other  commit- 
ments {md  I  shall  have  to  yield  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  that.  The  rea- 
son I  propose  the  amendment  is  that  un- 
der the  rules,  I  understand  I  shaU  get 
additional  time  on  this  amendment  as 
soon  as  the  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  3  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TAFI.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
I  feel  strongly  on  this  is  that  since  the 
time  the  matter  was  debated,  the  entire 
question  of  the  natives  of  this  Island  has 
come  up.  It  was  reported  on  in  great  de- 
tail in  a  Washington  Post  article  of  Sep- 
t^nber  9,  and  another  Washington  Post 
article  of  September  10.  As  far  as  I  know, 
the  facts  set  out  therein  have  never  been 
denied  by  anyone.  There  is  a  Washington 
Post  editorial,  also,  of  September  11.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them  all 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Waehington  Post,  Sept.  10,  1976J 

Britain  Says  Islanders  Wisk  Moved 

(By  Edward  D.  Noeslter) 

London,  September  9. — The  British  gov- 
ernment tonight  acknowledged  that  It  had 
emptied  Diego  Garcia  of  people  In  1966  by 
closing  down  the  island's  chief  source  of  em- 
ployment, a  copra  processing  plant. 

A  Foreign  Office  spokesman  confirmed  that 
about  1,000  Islanders  were  Induced  to  leave 
to  convert  Diego  Garcia  into  a  naval  base,  as 
reported  by  The  Washington  Post  yesterday. 
The  Indian  Ocean  island  currently  houses  a 
British-American  communications  center,  a 
move  that  caxised  heated  debate  and  con- 
troversy before  gaining  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Officials  here  stressed  that  Britain  gave 
Mauritius,  where  the  Diego  Garcians  were 
forced  to  go,  about  $1.4  million  to  resettle 
the  refugees.  There  was  no  indication,  how- 
ever, that  London  made  any  attempt  to  learn 
how  the  money  was  spent  or  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Islanders. 

The  Diego  Garcians  on  Mauritius  are  liv- 
ing in  poverty  and  suffer  a  high  rate  of  un- 
employment. OfBclals  were  unable  to  com- 
ment on  the  Poet's  report  that  Islanders  now 
in  Mauritius  had  been  forbidden  to  return 
to  their  former  homes. 

The  British  government  Is  reluctant  to  de- 
scribe its  measures  as  "forced  evacuation." 
That,  a  spokesman  said,  was  a  matter  of 
Interpretation.  He  preferred  to  say  that  the 
Islanders  felt  they  had  no  option  because 
there  was  no  work. 

A  private  company,  It  was  explained,  had 
been  running  the  cobra  plant  imtU  1965. 
The  British  government  then  bought  the 
plant  to  make  way  for  the  base.  Officials  ob- 
served that  the  factory  needed  extensive  In- 
vestment, but  did  not  claim  that  the  decision 
to  shut  down  the  plant  was  made  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  primarily. 

The  spokesman  observed  that  the  Mauri- 
tius government  had  accepted  the  11.4  mil- 
lion as  a  full  and  final  discharge  of  Britain's 
obligation  to  the  displaced  Islanders.  The 
Diego  Garcians  say  they  have  seen  Uttle  of 
this  money. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  9,  1975] 

ISLANDOtS  Wm  KVICTEU  FOK  VS.  BASE 

(By  David  B.  Ottaway) 
Port   Lontt,    MAuminui,    September   8. — 
More  than  a  tbouaand  inhftbltanta  of  the  In- 


dian Ocean  island  of  Diego  Oarcla,  which  the 
Pentagon  told  Congress  was  virtually  unin- 
habited, were  forcibly  removed  before  1972 
to  make  way  for  a  controversial  American 
naval  base  there. 

The  Islanders  are  now  living  In  abject 
poverty  here  In  Mauritius,  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  away,  and  have  been  peti- 
tioning the  British  and  American  embassies 
as  well  as  the  Mauritian  government  for 
help.  But  Washington  has  rejected  all  re- 
sponslbUity for  their  plight,  and  London  has 
placed  the  onus  on  Mauritius,  which  already 
faces  serious  economic  problems. 

Diego  Garcia  and  other  islands  in  the 
ChagOB  group,  1,000  mUes  south  of  India's 
southern  tip,  were  part  of  the  British  colony 
of  Mauritius  before  Mauritius  became  inde- 
pendent. 

Britain  leased  Diego  Oarcla  to  the  United 
States  in  1966,  and  the  Defense  Department 
now  plans  to  expand  its  naval  and  air  base 
facilities  there.  The  proposal  has  aroused 
controversy  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  be- 
cause of  its  implications  for  an  enlarged 
n.S.  mUitary  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Britain  gave  the  Mauritian  government 
about  $1.4  mUlion  in  1972  to  provide  housing, 
.social  services  and  other  resettlement  assist- 
ance for  the  displaced  Diego  Garcians,  but 
they  say  little  of  his  money  ever  reached 
them. 

One  American  relief  organization  at- 
tempted In  1972  to  raise. the  Issue  of  United 
States  "co-responsibility"  for  the  fate  of  the 
Diego  Garcians,  but  the  State  Department 
replied  that  their  problems  are  strictly  the 
concern  of  Britain  and  Mauritius,  and  not  In 
any  way  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  organization  has  thus  l^een  obliged 
to  try  to  help  the  Diego  Garcians  without 
assistance  from  the  U.S.  government. 

Almost  nothing  has  been  written,  outside 
Mauritius  itself,  about  the  fate  of  the  is- 
land's hapless  residents.  The  few  Western 
press  reports  that  have  touched  on  the  for- 
mer Inhabitants  have  generally  described 
them  as  "transient  laborers"  from  Mauritius 
numbering  only  a  few  hxindied. 

But  Interviews  here  with  several  dozen 
Diego  Garcians  and  others  familiar  with  their 
plight  revealed  that  there  were  once  more 
than  300  famlUes — between  1,200  and  1,400 
people — living  on  Diego  Garcia  and  two 
neighboring  islets,  many  of  them  thlrd-and 
even  fourth-generation  Inhabitants. 

Almost  a  decade  ago,  Britain  began  quiet- 
ly evacuating  the  islanders  to  make  way  for 
future  British  and  American  naval,  air  and 
communications  faculties,  and  the  last  Diego 
Garcians  were  ordered  off  the  Island  by  late 
1971. 

This  allowed  the  Pentagon  to  tell  Congress 
during  the  heated  debate  over  the  base  that 
Diego  Garcia  was  virtually  unlnbabitated 
and  that  creation  of  tbe  base  would  not 
cause  any  Indigenous  poUtlcal  problems. 

But  one  old  man,  who  said  he  was  part  of 
the  final  evacuation,  recalled  being  told  by 
an  unidentified  American  official:  "If  you 
don't  leave  you  won't  be  fed  any  longer." 

And  the  plight  of  the  Diego  Garcians  Is  a 
poUtlcal  issue  in  Mauritius,  where  opposition 
groups  charge  that  the  transplanted  popula- 
tion has  been  neglected  and  uncompensated 
for  Its  losses. 

In  the  last  year,  the  Diego  Garcians  have 
organized  and  have  asked  Britain  and  the 
United  States  to  press  the  Mauritian  govern- 
ment to  provide  them  with  housing,  land, 
jobs  and  other  facilities  to  start  a  new  life. 

About  six  months  ago.  they  drew  up  a 
formal  petition  and  presented  It  to  the  Brit- 
ish embassy,  with  copies  delivered  to  the 
American  embassy,  Mauritian  Prime  Minister 
Seewoosagur  Ramgoolam,  and  several  opposi- 
tion leaders.  They  also  discussed  their  plight 
with  U.S.  embassy  officials  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

(A  spokesman  for  tbe  State  Department 
in  Washington  said  that  he  was  not  aware 


of  any  petition  and  that  the  department  Is 
not  considering  any  action  "at  this  time."  A 
British  Elmbassy  spokesman  said  the  embas- 
sy here  "has  no  knowledge"  of  tbe  situation. 
He  noted  that  If  such  an  approach  had  been 
made  in  Iifaurltlus,  tbe  matter  would  nor- 
mally be  taken  up  with  tbe  Commonwealth 
office  In  London.] 

The  petition  Is  primarily  a  plea  for  help, 
but  it  also  expreesee  the  Diego  Oarclana'  feel- 
ings about  being  summarUy  tossed  off  their 
island  to  make  way  for  a  military  base. 

"We  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Chagos  Is- 
lands— Diego  Garcia.  Peros  Banhos  and  Salo- 
mon— ^have  been  uprooted  from  those  islands 
because  the  Mauritian  government  sold  tbe 
islands  to  the  British  government  to  build 
a  base,"  the  petition  begins. 

"Our  ancestors  were  slaves  on  those  Is- 
lands, but  we  know  that  we  are  the  heirs  of 
those  Islands.  Although  we  were  poor  there, 
we  were  not  dying  of  hunger.  We  were  living 
free  .  .  .  Here  In  Mauritius  when  animals  are 
debarked,  an  enclosure  with  water  and  grass 
is  prepared  for  them.  But  we,  being  mini- 
slaves,  we  don't  get  anybody  to  help  us.  We 
are  at  a  loss,  not  knowing  what  to  do." 

The  document  goes  on  to  ask  for  a  meet- 
ing with  British  embassy  officials  to  explain 
their  problems  in  detail. 

"We  (want  to)  let  the  British  government 
know  how  many  people  have  died  through 
sorrow,  poverty,  and  lack  of  food  and  care," 
It  says.  "We  have  at  least  40  persons  who 
have  died." 

It  ends  with  an  appeal  to  Britain  to  get 
the  Mauritian  government  to  provide  them 
with  plots  of  land,  a  bouse  for  each  famUy 
and  jobs,  and  says  that  if  these  facilities  are 
not  forthcoming,  "It  is  preferable  that  we  be 
sent  back  to  our  islands." 

But  the  British  reportedly  told  the  island- 
ers to  address  their  petition  to  the  Mauri- 
tian government,  and  the  Diego  Garcians  are 
stUl  waiting  for  assistance  from  some  quarter 
while  struggling  to  survive  as  best  they  can. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  islanders 
left  Diego  Garcia  and  their  present  difficul- 
ties were  detaUed  by  some  of  tbe  former  In- 
habitants In  Interviews  at  several  of  their 
homes  In  Roche  Bois,  suburb  of  Port  Louis, 
where  many  of  them  now  live. 

One  of  the  principal  leaders  is  Christian 
Ramdas,  41,  who  was  born  on  the  Island  as 
were  his  parents,  grandmother  and  most  of 
his  chUdren.  Hetsaid  he  went  on  vacation  to 
Mauritius  m  1966  shortly  after  Diego  Oarcla 
and  the  other  islands  in  the  Chagos  group 
were  formally  split  off  from  Mauritius  to 
form  part  of  the  separate  British  Indian 
Ocean  Territory,  and  was  not  aUowed  to  re- 
turn. 

The  three  Islands'  former  Inhabitants, 
who  are  mostly  Indo-Mauritlan  and  speak  a 
French  dialect,  originally  went  to  the  Chagos 
as  workers  on  coconut  plantations  owned  by 
Mauritians  or  by  companies  based  on  the 
British  SeycheUes  Islands. 

Working  conditions  on  the  Chagos  Islands 
apiiear  to  have  been  close  to  those  of  slavery. 
The  planation  workers  were  given  food, 
housing  and  the  equivalent  of  about  $4  a 
month  to  buy  clothes,  tea  and  coffee  from 
the  company  store. 

Yef  there  was  apparently  a  certain  secur- 
ity on  Diego  Garcia  which  they  obviously 
miss  here  on  Mauritius. 

"The  life  was  easy,  very  easy,"  according 
to  Ramdas. 

"We  bad  animals  and  raised  chickens," 
said  a  young  woman  who  bas  found  work 
here  as  a  maid.  "We  could  fish  off  the  island 
and  we  didn't  need  a  lot  of  clotbee." 

On  Mauritius,  tbe  Diego  Garcians  seem  loet 
souls,  living  for  tbe  first  time  in  a  money 
economy  where  rent,  food  and  clothing  are 
priced  far  above  their  meager  incomes  and 
where  they  are  either  unsuited  for  tbe  avail- 
able jobs  or  discriminated  against  by  em- 
ployers who  favor  local  Mauritians. 

Although  they  apparently  got  along  on 
about  $4  a  month  In  tbe  Chagos,  they  say  a 
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family  can  hardly  make  ends  meet  on  Iilaun- 
ttuB  intli  $60  a  month. 

A  raeent  private  survey  of  the  Diego  Oar- 
clans  found  that  only  17  per  cent  of  family 
headB  had  full-time  Jobs,  33  per  cent  were 
Tinemployed  and  60  per  cent  worked  part 
time. 

Unskilled  and  uneducated,  moat  "llols" 
(French  for  Islanders) ,  as  the  Diego  Oarclans 
are  called  here,  seem  doomed  to  find  only 
menial  Jobs,  unless  the  local  government  un- 
dertakes some  kind  of  special  retraining  pro- 
gram for  them. 

A  Mauritian  government  Bp>oke8man  said 
that  two  plots  of  land  bad  been  bought  for 
housing  sites  but  that  the  Diego  Oarclans 
themselves  had  rejected  the  Idea  of  living  In 
separate  cities  and  wanted  Individual  homes 
In  locations  of  their  own  choosing. 

Some  of  the  men,  such  as  Ramdas,  would 
like  to  return  to  Diego  Garcia  to  work  on 
the  American  base  and  look  after  the  church 
and  cemetery  where  their  relatives  are  bur- 
led. "We  asked  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  allow 
some  of  us  to  go  back  there,  but  there  has 
been  no  reply,"  Ramdas  said. 

In  the  first  British-American  agreement 
concerning  Diego  Qarcla,  signed  in  Decem- 
ber 1966,  some  consideration  was  given  to 
employing  "workers  from  Maurltiiis  and 
Seychelles  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable consistent  with  United  States  poli- 
cies, requirements  and  schedules."  But  no 
specific  mention  was  made  of  taking  on  the 
former  inhabitants  as  workers. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  11,  1975] 
Thx  Dnco  OABcxAira 
The  dubious  case  for  planting  an  Ameri- 
can base  and  fleet  In  the  Indian  Ocean  has 
been  rendered  practically  Indefensible  by 
disclosure  of  how  the  site  got  to  be  the  "un- 
inhabited"—and  therefore  politically  un- 
complicated— place  which  Its  United  States 
government  sponsors  repeatedly  proclaimed 
It  to  be.  It  got  that  way,  we  are  now  told  In  a 
dispatch  from  Washington  Post  correspond- 
ent David  Ottaway,  only  because  virtually 
all  of  the  1,200  or  1,400  residents  of  Diego 
Oarcla  and  Its  two  neighbor  Islets  were  forci- 
t>ly  removed  to  Mauritius  1,000  miles  away 
to  make  way  for  the  base.  One  of  several 
dozen  former  Oarclans  interviewed  by  Mr. 
Ottaway  recalls  being  told  by  an  American 
who  participated  In  the  evacuation:  "It  you 
dont  leave  you  won't  be  fed  any  longer." 
Since  their  removal,  the  Diego  Oarclans  have 
lived  in  poverty  and  neglect  in  Mauritius, 
futllely  petitioning  the  Maxultlan,  British 
and  American  governments  for  relief  or 
return. 

Granted,  a  lot  went  wrong  in  the  world 
In  the  years,  1966-72,  in  which  this  act  of 
mass  kidnapping  took  place.  But  it  takes  a 
very  Jaded  observer  not  to  be  repelled  by  the 
sordidness  of  It  all.  Plrst,  there  was  the  com- 
plicity of  the  British  leasers  and  American 
leasees  in  solving  the  politically  Inconvenient 
problem  of  people  on  Diego  Oarcla  by  up- 
zootlng  them  from  their  homes  and  tradi- 
tional ways.  One  wonders  what  strategic 
rationale  was  concocted  inside  the  bureauc- 
racy to  Jtistify  the  transfer  of  these  few 
people  who  had  gotten  In  the  way  of  the 
cold  war  Juggernaut.  Then,  there  was  through 
the  years,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
highly  effective  coverup,  facilitated  no  doubt 
by  the  fact  that  the  Diego  Oarclans  in  their 
poverty  and  their  remoteness  had  scant  re- 
course. Finally,  there  were  the  constant  af- 
firmations by  the  Pentagon  that  the  lack  of 
people  on  Diego  Oarcla  was  precisely  one  of 
those  characteristics  that  made  the  Island 
an  appropriate  place  for  a  "modest"  facility 
In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Only  last  simmier  did  the  Congress  vote 
th*  fimds  to  start  building  an  air  base  and 
carrier  task  f«rce  facility  on  the  Island.  It 
did  so  only  after  a  two-or-three-year-long 
dabata  over  whether  an  American  military 


presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean  would  unnec- 
^essarily  antagonize  the  riparian  states,  pro- 
voke the  Russians  into  a  more  intensive  In- 
dian Ocean  naval  competition,  and  fuel  a 
naval  arms  race;  or  whether  such  a  presence 
was  Justified  in  order  to  "stabilize"  a  region 
rendered  Increasingly  sensitive  by  the  oil 
tankers  that  ply  its  waters  and  by  hints  of 
Soviet  interest  In  It.  In  the  end,  it  took  a 
full-scale  Pentagon  campaign  to  play  up  the 
existence  of  a  new  Soviet  naval  facility  in  the 
Somali  Republic  to  persiiade  a  reluctant  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  build  its 
own  base  in  Diego  Garcia.  There  Is  little  evi- 
dence that  Congress  realized  that  It  was  com- 
mitting Itself  not  simply  to  the  current  costs 
of  the  base  (measured  in  millions  of  dollars) 
but  to  the  future  costs  of  the  fleet  (bUllons) 
that  Is  meant  to  be  permanently  deployed 
there  when  it  Is  built.  Congressional  efforts 
to  Induce  the  administration  to  negotiate 
limits  on  naval  deployment  with  the  Soviet 
Union  were  brushed  aside  with  the  retort, 
by  one  high  Sate  Department  official,  that 
the  United  States  did  not  have  to  "tug  Its 
forelock"  and  petition  Moscow  to  remove  the 
American  Navy  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  strategic  case  for  a  base  on  Diego  Oar- 
cla was  always  a  dose  question,  one  which 
Its  sponsors  never  made  particularly  well. 
But  it  Is  not  a  close  question  at  all  that  the 
people  of  Diego  Garcia  were  treated  In  a 
shameful  way  and  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  languish  now  In  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  high  strategy  unfeelingly 
consigned  them.  For  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  keep  on  Insisting  that  it  has  no 
responsibility  for  the  people  displaced  by 
its  lease  on  Diego  Oarcla  Is  Intolerable.  At 
the  very  least.  Congress  should  review  the 
issue  to  ensure  fair  treatment  to  the  forgot- 
ten people  of  the  Island. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  what  I  have 
been  talking  about  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Etefense  and  the  Department  of 
State,  in  their  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  repeated  to  us 
very  clearly  and  succinctly,  and  without 
any  elaboration  whatsoever,  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  native  population  on 
this  island.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  that  was  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  Diego  Garcia.  The 
Post  reports,  if  they  are  true — and  I  as- 
sume that  they  are,  because  there  has 
been  no  denial  of  them  and  we  now  find 
admissions  in  the  press  that  certain 
American  charitable  agencies  went  Into 
this  back  In  1972  and  it  its  well  known — 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  State 
Department  or  both  have  been  guilty  of 
either  gross  deception  or  grosser  ignor- 
ance. The  forcible  removal  of  an  entire 
population  is  not  the  same  as  finding  a 
place  unpopulated  to  begin  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  3  minutes  on  the 
biU. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  finding  a  place  that  is  unpopulated  to 
begin  with.  If  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  the  Department  of  State  were  aware 
that  the  population  was  removed  when 
they  told  Congress  the  island  was  un- 
populated, then  they  attempted  to  de- 
ceive the  Congress  and  the  committee  in 
what  I  think  is  a  very  reprehensible  man- 
ner. If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not 
know  the  population  had  been  removed, 
they  had  not  done  their  homework. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  they  did, 
because  when  they  went  In  in  1966,  the 
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British  were  in  the  process  of  removing 
the  entire  population  and  that  seems  to 
be  the  agreement  from  the  entire  begin- 
ning. 

I  think  it  immediately  opens  us  fur- 
ther to  what  I  have  been  talking  about, 
charges  of  neocolonialism  of  the  most 
reprehensible  sort,  a  charge  that  those 
critics  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  not  be  slow  to  make. 

Even  if  Great  Britain  is  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  evacuation,  the  United 
States,  by  its  participation  in  the  scheme, 
will  share  in  the  blame.  Charges  of  this 
sort  carry  great  weight  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  littoral  states  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and,  if  the  charges  are  proven 
true,  the  American  image  will  be 
tarnished. 

If  the  charges  are  proven  true,  our 
image,  I  believe,  is  bound  to  be  tarnished 
by  it. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  delay  pro- 
posed by  those  backing  this  amendment 
is  most  appropriate  at  this  point.  I  hope 
that  the  time  will  be  used  during  this 
period  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
working  out  joint  arrangements  with  our 
allies,  the  French  and  the  British,  so 
that  they  take  the  leadership  in  this  en- 
tire area  and  that  we,  in  the  meanwhile, 
do  explore— although  I  think  it  is  going 
to  be  futile — with  the  Russians  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  there  might  be 
some  possibility  of  limiting  expansion 
of  naval  presence  by  the  respective  pow- 
ers in  this  particular  area. 

I  call  attention,  particularly,  to  the  New 
Republic  article  on  March  9,  1974,  which 
indicated  that — 

In  fact  Communist  party  General  Secre- 
tary Leonid  Brezhnev  made  a  speech  in  June 
1971  proposing  an  arms  limitation.  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  this  was  Eu:companled  by 
some  informal  probes  by  Soviet  Ambassador 
Anatoly  P.  Dobrynln  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  then-Secretary  of  State,  William 
P.  Rogers,  in  turn  asked  what  Moscow  had 
in  mind.  Some  say  the  Soviets  made  no  re- 
sponse and  showed  no  further  interest. 
Others  say  that  the  US  query  was  "not  very 
strenuous."  The  Pentagon  says  the  navy  his- 
torically has  opposed  any  limitation  to  Its 
freedom  to  roam. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  Is  the  case 
or  not.  but  certainly  a  delay  of  6  months, 
as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  pointed 
out.  It  Is  not  going  to  delay  the  current 
ongoing  project  of  construction  In  the 
DIego  Garcia  area.  But  a  delay  of  8 
months,  I  think,  would  lead  to  some  ques- 
tioning by  Congress  of  what  I  think  are 
some  very  Important  principles  on  what 
Is  going  to  be  future  action  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina how  much  time  he  desires 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  say  about  7  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  him  that  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  with  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska 
In  his  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I 
think  if  we  had  any  doubts  at  all  about 
this  question,  the  report  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  should 
settie  those  doubts  In  favor  of  voting 
against  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  indecision  brings 
trouble,  and  If  we  pass  this  amendment 
today,  there  Is  going  to  be  a  question  in 
the  minds  of  p>eople  of  other  countries 
and  letuiers  of  the  world  as  to  whether 
we  really  mean  business.  I  think  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  delay  this  matter, 
because  delay  will  Indicate  in  the  minds 
of  others  that  we  do  have  hideclslon. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  ours  is  a 
maritime  nation,  heavily  dependent 
upon  raw  materials  from  around  the 
world  to  feed  the  enormous  appetite  of 
our  great  economy. 

Our  economy,  despite  the  rigors  of  de- 
pressions, wars.  Inflation,  and  recessions, 
has  been  the  backbone  of  our  progress. 
This  has  been  possible  to  a  degree  be- 
cause the  Imports  we  need,  especially  oil, 
has  had  our  naval  power  as  the  guar- 
antor In  satisfying  our  maritime  needs. 

Diego  Garcia  does  not  represent  the 
birth  of  some  recent  idea  to  project  naval 
power  Into  a  distant  area.  It  reflects  the 
consummation  of  well-thought-out  plans 
which  we  expect  of  the  Department  of 

The  thinking  in  relation  to  Diego  Gar- 
cia goes  back  to  1959.  At  that  time,  Navy 
planning  recognized  the  need  to  assure 
the  early  availability  of  minimum  logis- 
tic facilities  which  would  be  required 
for  support  of  naval  forces  that  might  be 
deployed  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  re- 
quirement consisted  of  suitable  anchor- 
age and  a  refueling  station,  hopefully 
under  U.S.  control. 

By  1961,  our  British  allies  were  talking 
about  a  possible  withdrawal  of  their 
presence  from  east  of  Aden.  This  focused 
planning  implementation  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  because  it  meant  that  we  might 
not  be  assured  of  the  availability  of  al- 
lied support  facilities  if  we  needed  them. 
Therefore,  the  Navy  identified  a  need  to 
assure  the  availability  of  Diego  Garcia 
as  a  contingency  support  base. 

By  1965,  the  Navy  stated  a  firm  re- 
quirement for  a  communications  station 
at  Diego  Garcia.  Furthermore,  the  island 
remained  In  planning  consideration 
should  future  naval  operations  require 
its  expanded  use. 

In  June  of  1968,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense approved  the  Diego  Garcia  con- 
cept in  principle  and  directed  the  Navy 
to  submit  Its  figures  for  Inclusion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970  budget.  That  proposal, 
which  dates  back  to  calendar  year  1969, 
called  for  an  austere  facility  at  Diego 
Garcia  composed  of  an  anchorage  suit- 
able for  a  carrier  task  group,  an  8,000 
foot  airstrip  for  logistic  support,  fuel 
storage  of  approximately  415,000  barrels, 
and  communications  support. 

LIMrrKD     SITPPOHT     NnCDS) 

Admiral  Moorer,  when  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
In  March  of  1974  that  the  objective  for 
Diego  Garcia  was  simply  to  acquire  a 
limited  support  capability  for  forces  that 
we  might  choose  to  send  Into  the  area.  It 
was  his  opinion,  and  one  I  support,  that 
It  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  have  the  flexibility  for  operations  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Diego  Garcia  will  pro- 
vide that. 

Admiral  Zumwalt,  then  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  during  the  same  period  when 


hearings  were  being  held  on  the  1974 
supplemental  budget  requests  said,  and 
I  quote: 

If  we  are  to  have  any  reasonable  contin- 
gency capability  for  the  deployment  of  naval 
forces  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  we  must 
have  the  rudiments  of  a  logistics  support 
facility  in  the  area. 

Now,  many  voices  are  begging  restraint 
in  the  Indian  Ocean — the  same  voices, 
I  fear,  that  would  be  the  loudest  in  criti- 
cism if  there  had  been  no  planning  and 
we  were  suddenly  faced  with  a  crisis  In 
the  area.  Much  has  been  said  about  arms 
limitations  and  peace  zones. 

First,  let  me  address  the  latter.  Pro- 
posals for  a  zone  of  peace  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  superficially  attractive.  Peace 
is  what  we  are  striving  for  everywhere — 
neither  the  Indian  Ocean  nor  the  coun- 
tries which  border  it  have  any  corner  on 
that  desire.  We  seek  to  enforce  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  not  bind  ourselves,  or 
others,  to  accept  a  legal  regime,  imposed 
by  a  regional  group  of  states,  which  re- 
stricts navigation  on  the  high  seas.  The 
United  States  just  cannot  accept  that 
premise. 

I  do  not  feel  the  advocates  of  an  Indian 
Ocean  zone  of  peace  fully  realize  the  un- 
desirable precedent  for  similar  proposals 
elsewhere.  It  would  offer  no  significant 
cost  savings  while  limiting  U.S.  presence 
In  a  critical  area.  Furthermore,  It  would 
act  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviets  since 
their  overland  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
would  not  be  affected  and  their  quick 
transit  through  the  Suez  Canal  hsis  al- 
ready been  demonstrated. 

ABMS     LIMFTATION 

Now  the  other  point — arms  limitations. 
We  have  not  observed  any  particular 
restraint  or  positive  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  Soviets  for  arms  control  measures  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  While  we  are  being 
mesmerized  by  the  attitudes  of  detente, 
there  are  rumblings  about  Soviet  irregu- 
larities in  the  arms  limitations  agree- 
ments already  In  being — I  am  referring 
here  to  the  SALT  agreements.  Let  me 
make  this  point.  The  United  States  can- 
not be  placed  in  a  position  where  Soviet 
dUatory  negotiating  procedures  could  de- 
prive us  of  badly  needed  facilities  on 
Diego  Garcia  at  a  time  when  our  vital 
and  legitimate  interests  could  some  day 
be  jeopardized.  Even  if  we  were  to  assume 
that  the  Soviets  would  act  in  good  faith, 
the  very  difficult  and  technical  negotia- 
tions would  be  apt  to  be  very  protracted. 

I  cannot  argue  with  the  personal  con- 
victions of  those  opposing  Diego  Garcia, 
but,  when  presented  with  the  facts,  there 
is  clear  evidence  of  a  compelling  need 
for  approval  of  the  expansion  project. 
In  this  respect,  some  have  questioned 
our  vital  interests  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
I  am  already  on  record  as  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  guaranteeing  the  supply  of  oil 
that  passes  through  that  area.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  long-term  interests 
in  seeing  that  the  Indian  Ocean  area 
remains  a  peaceful  and  stable  region  so 
that  we  are  not  forced  someday  to  send 
our  Armed  Forces  there  In  anger.  None 
of  us  want  that  and  those  of  us  who 
support  Diego  Garcia  have  military  in- 
terposition as  the  farthest  thing  from 
our  minds. 

Our  interests  must  be  protected,  yet 


the  vitalness  of  our  interests  means  that 
they  must  be  credible  and  that  the 
United  States  will  become  involved  to 
assure  their  fruition.  But  our  presence 
and  interested  Involvement  does  not 
mean  mihtary  intervention.  The  Navy 
hsis  been  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  best  instruments  to  represent  our 
continued  interests  aroimd  the  world. 

The  basic  justification  of  Navy  mobile 
forces  is  that  we  can  get  them  promptly 
to  the  scene  of  trouble  and  sustain  them 
there.  The  U.S.  Navy  Is  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  In  support  of  our  friends  in  the 
Middle  East  and  to  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  own  sea  lines  of  communica- 
tion. We  will  be  there  to  provide  pres- 
ence to  our  friends  whether  or  not  the 
Soviet  Navy  is  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Soviet  Navy  looks  upon  the  Indian  Ocean 
as  a  transit  route  between  Its  E^iropean 
and  Pacific  fieets.  Further,  the  Soviet 
Union  needs  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  provide  presence  In  support  of  its  cli- 
ents on  the  Indian  Ocean  littoral  and  to 
enhance  the  security  of  Its  own  sea  lines 
of  commimication.  The  Berbera  facili- 
ties cannot  be  viewed  lightly.  Thus,  both 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Navies  will 
be  In  the  Indian  Ocean  whether  or  not 
the  other  nation's  forces  are  there. 

We  know  there  are  political  ways  that 
oil  can  be  cut  off;  there  are  also  mili- 
tary ways.  We  ought  to  be  very  sure  that 
we  have  the  capability  to  prevent  those 
military  ways  from  coining  to  pass  and 
if  we  have  that  capability,  we  are  much 
less  likely  to  see  political  interference. 
The  one  fiows  from  the  other. 

DIegdi  Ga^:^  provides  assurance  that 
our  Navyjuml  be  better  able  to  meet  any 
future  emergencies  with  what  Is  on  hand. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  a  very  modest 
premium  to  Insure  against  some  future 
need. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  matter  will 
not  be  delayed,  and  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  dated  November  6, 1975, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoKMrrrEx  on  Armed  SEavicES, 
Washington,  D.C..  Nov.  6,  1975. 

Dear  Colleagtte:  When  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriations  bill  (H.R.  10029) 
is  considered  today  it  is  anticipated  that 
amendments  may  be  offered  either  reducing 
or  delaying  the  funding  for  construction  at 
Diego  Oarcla.  I  personally  urge  that  you  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  Appropriations  Com< 
mlttee  on  this  bUl  which  would  appropriate 
$13.8  million  to  proceed  with  the  second  In- 
crement of  construction  at  Diego  Oarcla. 

The  $18  million  already  approved  in  the 
FY  1975  bill  for  Diego  Garcia  Is  presently  in 
the  process  of  being  obligated.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  delaying  the  second 
increment  in  this  appropriation. 

As  you  well  know,  the  Diego  Garcia  project 
has  been  an  issue  for  several  years  and  a  spe- 
cial provision  was  enacted  which  permitted 
the  Senate  to  determine  In  a  separate  vote 
whether  the  construction  at  Diego  Oarcla 
should  proceed.  The  Senate  decided  as  a  pol- 
icy matter  that  Diego  Oarcla  construction 
should  move  forward  when  the  Senate  this 
past  July  by  a  vote  of  53-43  disapproved  the 
proposed  Resolution  of  Disapproval.  The  full 
Appropriations  Committee  recently  reaffirmed 
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thm  8«Q»t«  ptAlcy  when  It  approved  the  913.8 
mlHtcMi  at  a  second  construction  Increment. 
The  bealc  question  Is  whether  the  United 
States  needs  this  facility.  There  have  been 
no  recent  facts  which  would  detract  from  this 
need.  On  the  contrary,  the  need  Is  even 
greater  In  view  of  the  oil  problem  and  the 
continuing  sensitivity  of  the  Middle  East 


I  am  h<^>eful  that  the  problem  of  the 
fonner  Inhabitants  can  be  satisfactorily  re- 
solved but  to  delay  the  funds  for  the  sec- 
ond Increment  for  this  or  any  other  reason 
will  only  result  in  additional  coet. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Smnns. 

Mr.   STEVENS.   Mr.   President,   how 

much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining aa  the  bill;  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  14  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  shall  just  take  2  min- 
utes frtMn  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  enjoyed  the  ex- 
pressicm  of  opinions  on  both  sides.  I  think 
the  unfortimate  part  of  it  is  that  Con- 
gress never  instructed  the  President  to 
proceed  in  the  way  we  are  now  going  to 
give  him  7  months  to.,  proceed.  The 
money  we  previously  appropriated  will 
run  out  on  December  1.  I  am  informed 
there  are  550  Seabees  out  there  on  Diego 
Qarcia;  that  they  have  an  8-month  rota- 
tion schedule;  that  this  delay  of  7 
months  will  cause  a  complete  turnover  in 
the  work  force  out  there. 

I  do  not  know,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
quantify  it  yet  the  effect  of  the  delay,  but 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  Congress  asked  the 
President  to  certify  whether  or  not  the 
project  was  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  That  certification  was  made,  tlie 
resolution  of  disapproval  was  rejected, 
and  the  money  that  we  previously  appro- 
priated has  been  committed. 

If  we  delay  the  commitment  of  tiiese 
funds,  what  we  are  going  to  have  is  about 
a  seven-eighths  complete  facility  that 
cannot  be  used.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
have  got  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets 
on, 

I  am  informed  the  Soviets  are,  in  fact, 
already  at  the  Port  of  Aden;  they  are 

at  Um  Qasr,  but  they  deny 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  the  Senator's  time, 
my  friend,  when  I  finish.  They  deny  they 
are  at  Berbera.  They  deny  they  are  in 
this  area  at  all,  so  how  can  you  n^otiate 
with  people  who  deny  they  are  there? 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  really  feel 
the  problem  is  solely  a  question  of  should 
we  defer  the  funds.  There  is  no  question 
of  whether  we  should  appropriate  the 
funds.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  merely 
wants  to  delay  the  expenditure  of  those 
funds  which,  to  me,  is  an  uneconomic  re- 
quest and.  for  that  reason,  I  disagree. 
I  would  add  one  thing:  I  am  rather 

amazed^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's a  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  take  1  more  min- 
ute. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  deception  that 
took  place  In  1966.  I  am  amazed  at  the 
total  lack  of  candor  through  the  period 


from  1966  to  1969.  But  I  interpret  my 
friends  from  Iowa  as  accusing  this  ad- 
ministration of  deception  when  that  de- 
ception took  place  before  the  change  of 
administrations  in  1968. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Just  a  second  and  I 
shall  yield  the  floor. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  we 
should  go  into  this  whole  matter  thor- 
oughly as  to  the  people  who  were  there 
and  what  happened  to  them,  what  our 
responsibility  might  be.  But  again  I  say 
we  should  spend  the  money  and  keep 
the  schedule  going  as  we  agreed  in  July 
of  this  year. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CULVER.  First  of  all,  with  regard 
to  the  deception  and  its  partisan  bur- 
den-sharing, there  is  enough  deception 
in  this  situation  to  more  than  go 
around.  No  one  has  a  monopoly  on 
honesty  and  integrity  when  it  comes  to 
the  Diego  Garcia  question.  It  has  been 
fraught  with  deception  and  misrepre- 
sentation from  the  time  of  its  inception 
until  today. 

It  was  fraught  with  it  in  1966  when 
Uiis  Ill-conceived  scheme  was  hatched 
originally,  and  every  single  day  our  Gov- 
ernment has  touched  it  our  real  secu- 
rity Interests  have  continued  to  be  cor- 
rupted. 

Now,  from  1966  to  1969,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  says,  we  put  $9  million  under 
the  table  and  we  have  not  seen  where 
it  has  gone  except  we  have  seen  the 
misery  of  the  poor  people  who  supposedly 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  this  secret  deal. 
In  1969,  when  we  did  have  a  change  of 
administration,  we  had  a  very,  very  care- 
ful selective  notice  slipped  through  the 
transom  In  the  dark  of  night,  one  sparse 
letter,  carefully  conceived  to  divulge  as 
little  as  possible  about  the  true  facts, 
with  no  general  notice  and.  as  far  as  we 
can  tell,  it  went  to  one  House  committee 
and  one  Senate  Member,  and  it  said,  "We 
have  been  paying  some  money  on  this." 
It  did  not  give  all  the  facts,  and  it  did 
not  say  that  $9  million  had  already  been 
expended. 

Now.  what  about  more  recently?  Well, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  misinformed, 
and  I  regret  very  much  to  have  to  in- 
form him,  that  in  1974  when  I  sat  on 

the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

and  I  have  reviewed  all  the  testimony — 
we  had  department  witnesses  come  be- 
fore us  and  say  that  one  of  the  beautiful 
attractions  of  this  island  is  "There  ain't 
no  people  there." 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
has  repeatedly  mentioned,  In  1975.  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, we  had  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  say  it.  come  before  this 
Congress  and  said  it  was  uninhabited. 

Why  did  he  not  teU  us  that  tiiere  were 
no  people  there  because  we  forced  them 
to  leave  their  Island  against  theh:  will, 
some  after  five  generations  on  that  is- 


land, by  giving  than  the  Hobson's  choice 
of  leaving  or  starving  to  death,  and 
moved  them  Into  squalor  in  slums  on 
Mauritius?  That  Is  where  they  are.  That 
is  why  Diego  Garcia  is  now  "uninhab- 
ited." 

Those  are  the  facts.  This  Is  not  a  parti- 
san issue,  it  is  an  institutional  Issue.  It 
is  a  question  of  Integrity;  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  honesty;  above  all.  it  is  a  question 
of  morality  and  responsibility.  We  Just 
cheapen  the  issue  when  we  start  talk- 
ing about  petty  considerations  of  whose 
administration,  at  what  point  in  time. 
They  both  stink.  The  short  answer  Is 
they  both  stink. 

The  Senator  says  If  we  pass  this  defer- 
ral of  $13.8  million,  they  are  going  to 
end  up  with  a  pathetic  facility  half- 
built.  Nonsense.  Our  office  talked  with 
the  U.S.  Navy  today.  What  do  they  tell 
us?  They  have  already  spent  $63  mil- 
lion and  have  the  best  communication 
facility  in  the  whole  Indian  Ocean  area, 
including  Berbera. 

The  money  we  spent,  appropriated 
last  July,  what  does  that  do?  That  com- 
pletes over  two-thirds  of  «he  storage  fa- 
cility for  the  POL  dump.  With  that 
money  alone,  not  this  money  for  fiscal 
1976,  but  with  t^e  money  already  appro- 
priated in  July,  it  will  give  us  a  storage 
capabmty  of  21  out  of  the  28  days  they 
want  to  get— 21  days;  not  to  mention 
the  ftict  that  we  have  got  nuclear  air- 
craft carriers  out  there  which  do  not 
need  it. 

FlnaUy.  the  only  thing  that  It  will  not 
have  is  that  1-week  additional  supply, 

some  aprons  on  the  runway 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CULVER.  And  some  permanent 
housing  frills  for  the  personnel  who  are 
already  there  In  temporary  housing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment——• 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
let  that  stand.  I  have  to  answer  my 
good  friend. 

It  is  not  true  we  have  a  responsibility 
for  these  people.  They  are  now,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  Post  article,  making  about 
10  times  to  15  times  more  than  they 
made  before.  They  are  in  abject  poverty, 
that  is  true,  but  these  workers  were  on 
the  copra  farms.  We  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that. 

The  agreement,  as  I  understand — I  do 
not  like  the  fact  it  was  not  disclosed— 
but  the  agreement  was  that  the  British 
would  handle  the  relationship  to  the 
indigenous  population  and  the  testimony 
before  the  committees  was  that  there 
was  no  Indigenous  population. 

It  was  not  that  there  were  no  people 
there.  There  was  no  Indigenous  popula- 
tion— and  there  is  none.  There  are  no 
people  that  would  call  this  home. 

Under  the  circumstances — and  I  again 
say  that  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion  about  not  having  them  there — 
but  we  will  end  up  with  Diego  Garcia 
imusable  in  the  event  of  an  embargo 
between  now  and  July  1. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  remember  when 
we  got  where  we  are,  because  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  use  it.  contrary  to 
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what  the  Senator  says,  that  facility  is 
not  usable  until  this  money  is  obligated 
that  we  have  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Just  a  second. 

The  Senator  is  wrong,  he  Is  absolutely 
wrong  when  he  says  it  is  a  usable  fa- 
cility. It  is  a  usable  communications  fa- 
cility, and  until  we  complete  this,  ac- 
cording to  my  information,  if  that  is 
true,  and  there  is  an  embargo  between 
now  and  July  1,  all  the  Navy  vessels  that 
go  there  will  have  to  go  back  to  Subic 
Bay,  as  they  did  in  the  last  embargo,  to 
refuel. 

The  cost  of  that  for  one  session  alone 
was  over  the  amoimt  of  money  we  are 
talking  about  right  now;  $14  million  is 
about  what  it  takes  to  finish  the  facil- 
ity—and I  stand  to  be  corrected  If  I  am 
wrong,  but  that  Is  my  understanding — 
and  if  the  Senator  believes  we  can  use 
that  facility  without  this  money,  I  am 
badly  informed,  because  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  we  cannot  use  it  in  the  21 
out  of  the  28  days  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  the  Senator's  time, 
I  do  not  have  any.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CULVER.  During  the  last  oil  em- 
bargo, I  would  like  to  advise  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  they  did  not  have  Diego 
Garcia.  We  did  not  have  It,  and  do  you 
know  what  we  had  in  place  of  it?  At 
that  time  we  still  had  friendly  countries 
who  made  available  different  ports  to 
permit  us  to  refuel  at  so  we  could  meet 
the  threat  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  question  I  would  ask  the  Sen- 
ator is,  in  view  of  the  action  by  the  non- 
alined  countries,  by  the  littoral  area 
States,  by  the  events  of  the  Common- 
wealth Conference  last  week  in  New 
Delhi,  where  they  spent  a  whole  day's 
working  sessions  criticizing  America's 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  Diego  Garcia 
of  last  July,  how  raaay  of  those  ports 
does  the  Senator  think  will  be  open  by 
the  iiccji  of  tiie  next  embargo? 

None  of  them? 

We  have  a  30-day-at-sea  capability 
now.  All  we  want  Is  another  30  days. 
So  we  do  not  have  to  go  into  any  of  these 
36  ports  in  18  countries  for  refueling 
for  60  days. 

So  we  are  building  this  POL  dump 
and  the  fact  is  that  the  Navy  has  told 
us,  and  I  must  say  If  the  Senator  has  be- 
come misinformed.  It  will  not  be  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  matter.  The 
Navy  told  us  as  recently  as  this  morning 
that  when  we  take  the  money  appropri- 
ated already  last  July,  added  to  what 
they  already  have.  If  we  do  not  appropri- 
ate one  single  dime  ever  In  subsequent 
appropriations,  that  will  permit  them  to 
complete  what?  A  POL  dump  that  would 
give  them  21  days  right  now — ^not  28, 
admittedly  not  28,  Just  21. 

With  this  additional  money  It  will  give 
them  those  5  or  6  days. 

What  else  will  we  give  them?  An  apron 
on  the  airstrip. 


What  else  will  we  give  them?  Well,  the 
officers'  quarters  will  be  built,  they  will 
be  fancy,  because  we  have  1,100  Ameri- 
cans there  in  Just  temporary  qusoiers. 
We  want  a  more  fancy  presence.  We  will 
build  a  hangar. 

But  if  we  did  not  appropriate  one 
more  dime,  they  will  have  a  bigger,  bet- 
ter facility  there  than  there  1b  at  Ber- 
bera now.  This  POL  depot  that  we  are 
talking  about  is  three  or  four  times  as 
big  as  the  one  the  Soviets  are  buUding 
in  Berbera. 

This  does  not  deny  us  the  money  to 
go  ahead.  This  Just  defers  tlie  expendi- 
ture of  the  money.  It  does  not  cut  the 
money  out.  It  does  not  make  it  unavail- 
able, and  if  they  make  a  good  faith  effort 
at  negotiations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CULVER.  They  can  spend  the 
money  and  go  ahead. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  states  in  the  lit- 
toral will  pretty  will  break  down  as  to 
whether  they  are  pro-Soviet  or  pro- 
United  States  in  their  attitude  as  to 
whether  we  should  build  the  base.  About 
10  say-i^privately,  to  be  sure — "go 
ahead."  The  others  say  "No"  and  it  is 
Just  a  question  of  whether  they  are  pro- 
Soviet  or  pro-United  States. 

The  question  of  the  natives  in  Mauri- 
tius has  nothing  to  do  with  this — and  I 
think  we  ought  to  put  the  admirals  in 
Jail  or  at  least  keep  them  from  getting 
promoted.  If  we  adopt  this  amendment 
it  will  not  bring  the  natives  back,  and 
that  is  beside  the  point. 

The  question  is  on  our  presence  In 
the  Indian  Ocean.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Where  aU  our  oil 
comes  from  in  the  Middle  East. 

ADDTFIONAL  STATEMENTS  STTBMITTD)  Olf 
AlCENSmm   NO.  1084 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  reopening  the  question  of  Diego 
Garcia  that  we  felt  had  been  laid  to  rest 
with  the  53-to-43  vote  on  section  160, 
July  28,  1975.  On  the  basis  of  a  story 
that  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
September  9,  1975,  I  feel  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  again  review  the  Diego  Gar- 
cia question.  Subsequent  to  the  story, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  repeat- 
edly asked  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  State  for  the  true 
facts  concerning  the  people  who  lived 
on  Diego  Garcia  and  adjoining  islands 
before  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  signed  an  agreement  to 
turn  Diego  Garcia  over  to  the  United 
States  for  use  as  a  naval  base. 

After  much  prodding,  we  received  a 
document  which  contained  Information 
that  was  certainly  never  known  before 
by  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  I  would  like  to  quote  this 
to  you: 

The  United  States  agreed  to  share  in  the 
costs  of  creating  the  British  Indian  Ocean 
Territory,  Including  compensation  to  Iiiauil- 
tius  and  the  SeycheUea,  purchase  of  privately 
owned  land,  and  resettlement  of  migratory 
workers  in  the  event  land  was  required  for 
military  uses.  Accordingly,  the  US  agreed  In 
a  confidential  exchange  to  fund  half  of  the 


total  costs  of  establishing  the  territory,  to  a 
w'*'^'"""'  of  914  million,  by  waiving  to  that 
extent  the  5%  research  and  development  sur- 
charges accruing  In  connection  with  US  p\ir- 
chase  of  the  Polaris  missile  system.  The 
Informal  funding  arrangement  was  desired 
by  both  governments;  the  Executive  Branch 
wished  to  avoid  seeking  i^prc^rlatlons  for  a 
project  which  had  not  materUllaed  at  that 
time. 

Since  1969,  I  have  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  question  of  Diego  Garcia 
and  this  is  the  first  time  that  this  Infor- 
mation has  ever  been  known  to  me.  I 
had  the  clerk  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  search  through  all  of 
our  files  to  see  if,  by  chance,  this  infor- 
mation had  ever  been  furnished  to  the 
committee  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
committee  files  which  indicates  that  the 
U.S.  Government  had  engaged  in  such 
an  agreonent  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  was  given 
Information,  that  Diego  Garcia  was  an 
uninhabited  Island,  never  giving  the 
backgroimd  on  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  Island.  Now,  we  find  out  from  the 
Washington  Post  story  and  a  story  that 
appeared  In  the  London  Times  that  these 
people  have  inhabited  Diego  Garcia  for 
two  to  three  generations  and  that  the 
last  of  the  people  were  moved  from  the 
Island  in  1972. 

The  people  removed  from  the  Island 
have  been  living  on  the  Island  of  Mauri- 
tius in  a  state  of  deepest  poverty,  even 
though  the  United  States  and  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  jointly  contributed  $1,400.- 
000  to  the  Mauritian  Government  for  re- 
lief and  relocation  of  all  people  who  had 
worked  or  lived  in  the  Chagos  Archipela- 
go. We  find  that,  to  date,  the  people  of 
Diego  Garcia  have  receiveid  $1,000  in  re- 
settlement costs  from  the  Mauritian 
Government.  According  to  Information 
furnished  me,  the  Mauritian  Govern- 
ment acknowledged  that  the  1973  pay- 
ment represented  a  full  and  flnsJ 
discharge  of  British  obligations  In  this 
regard  and  accepted  complete  respon- 
sibility for  the  people  Involved. 

But  In  my  Judgment,  the  United  States 
has  a  moral  obligation  in  seeing  that  the 
people  who  were  removed  from  Diego 
Garcia  are  provided  a  decent  place  to  live 
and  compensated  for  having  to  give  up 
their  livelihood  and  their  living  space. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  finish  I  would 
like  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  argu- 
ments agsdnst  the  United  Stetes  siting  a 
naval  base  on  Diego  Garcia: 

First.  In  my  Judgment,  this  base  will 
leswi  ultimately  to  the  United  States  hav- 
ing to  support  a  three-ocean  Navy. 

Second.  This  will  be  jm  Immensely  ex- 
pensive undertaking.  Even  though  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  contend  that  it 
win  only  cost  $35  million  in  constriiction 
money,  information  available  to  me  in- 
dicates that  the  cost  in  construction  and 
equipment  will  rtm  approximately  $200 
million. 

Third.  The  nations  surrounding  the 
littoral  of  the  Indian  Ocean  have  re- 
peatedly steted  that  they  did  not  want 
the  United  States  building  a  naval  base 
on  Diego  Garcia.  In  spite  of  these  pro- 
tests by  30  nations  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
area,  the  United  Stetes  has  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  building  of  the  base. 

Fourth.  The  proponents  of  the  Diego 
Garcia  proposal  have  stated  that  this  will 
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protect  the  UJS.  ocean  tanker  sea  lanes, 
it  was  demonstrated  In  the  Yom  Kippur 
war  of  1973  that  the  United  States  was 
shut  off  from  oil  in  the  Arab  countries. 

Fifth.  I  contoid  that  tiie  building  of 
this  naval  base  on  Diego  Oarcia  will  lead 
to  an  arms  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  area. 

In  closing,  I  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment were  less  than  candid  with  the 
Congress  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  this 
practice  of  not  thoroughly  informing  the 
Congress  on  problems  that  concern  na- 
tional security  policy  should  stop  and  I 
know  of  no  better  place  to  begin  than 
with  this  question  of  Diego  Oarcia. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Culver),  to  suspend  funds  for  the  U.S. 
base  on  the  Island  of  Diego  Oarcia  until 
July  1.  1976. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Citlver  has  made 
a  persuasive  case  for  his  fimendment; 
and  he  is  to  be  commended  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue  during  the  last  sev- 
eral months. 

As  we  go  beyond  the  Vietnam  era,  re- 
examine our  interests  in  the  outside 
world,  and  seek  to  define  new  directions 
for  UJ3.  foreign  policy,  it  Is  Important 
for  us  to  proceed  cautiously  before  un- 
dertaking new  commitments  or  new  de- 
ployments of  U.S.  forces  abroad. 

This  amendment  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  this  concern.  It  is  an  effort  to 
give  us  time  to  stop  and  think  before 
onbarking  on  a  slgnlflcant  expansion  of 
the  base  at  Diego  Oarcia.  Many  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  believe  that  the  arguments 
against  this  expansion  are  overwhelming 
on  their  own  merits.  Even  more,  we  are 
concerned  that  no  constructive  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  administration 
to  forestall  a  major  new  arms  race  within 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

last  year,  the  Congress  suspended  the 
authorization  of  funds  for  the  Diego 
Garcia  base,  pending  Presidential  cer- 
ttflcation — and  congressional  approval  of 
that  certtflcatlon — that  this  base  is  truly 
in  the  national  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  recommended  that 
the  administration  provide  "a  thorough 
explanation  of  the  possibility  of  achiev- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union,  mutual  mili- 
tary restraint  without  jeopardizing  U.S. 
interests  in  the  area  of  the  IndUm 
Ocean." 

This  approach  was  also  supported  by 
the  littoral  states  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
all  29  of  which  have  supported  repeated 
calls  of  the  UJ<T.  Oeneral  Assembly  to  try 
making  ihis  part  of  the  world  a  "zone 
of  peace." 

When  the  President  earlier  this  year 
sent  \J8  his  certification  of  the  Diego 
Oarcia  base,  and  we  debated  it  here,  it 
became  clear  that  the  administration 
bad  chosen  not  to  follow  the  advice 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  It 
simply  Ignored  an  aveniie  of  action  that 
could  hdp  forestall  an  escalation  of 
naval  dQtIoyments  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  no  nation.  As 


the  Washington  Post  reported,  one  "high 
State  Department"  official  said  that  the 
United  States  did  not  have  to  "tug  its 
forelock  and  petition  Moscow  to  remove 
the  American  Navy  from  the  Indian 
Ocean." 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  that  was  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  sane  and  sensible  efforts 
In  the  Senate  to  encourage  the  President 
to  seek  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  before  proceeding  with  the  Diego 
Oarcia  base.  And  just  as  clearly,  the 
administration  distorted  the  record  in 
telling  us  in  the  Congress  that  the  island 
was  uninhabited:  it  was,  indeed,  unin- 
habited, but  only  because  we  had  worked 
with  the  British  Oovemment  to  remove 
the  people  who  lived  there,  financing 
that  callous  act  through  a  secret  and 
highly  questionable  offset  of  finance 
charges  incurred  by  the  British  Oovem- 
ment for  purchase  of  Polaris  missiles  and 
related  equipment. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  and  Csilifornia  (Mr. 
Cranston)  in  Introducing  an  amend- 
ment expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  seek  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
"as  rapidly  as  possible"  to  seek  mutual 
restraint  in  Indian  Ocean  naval  deploy- 
ments. That  amendment  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  as  part  of  the  Intematiomil 
relations  authorization  bill,  which  is  now 
in  conference.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  conferees  will  insist  on  its  in- 
clusion in  the  final  bill,  as  a  direct  ex- 
pression of  congressional  opinion  along 
the  same  lines  advocated  today  by  Sen- 
ator CULVKR. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  Soviet  Union  will  join  us  in  ne- 
gotiations on  limiting  arms  and  forces  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  area.  But  we  cannot 
answer  that  question  unless  we  try.  How 
often  are  we  told  by  the  administration 
that  negotiations  will  not  work — without 
the  slightest  effort  on  its  part  to  test 
that  proposition?  It  is  following  the  same 
approach  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  arms 
to  the  states  of  the  neighboring  Persian 
Gulf — again  arguing  that  there  is  no 
point  in  negotiating  with  arms  buyers 
and  sellers.  And  again  it  refuses  to  try. 

Are  we  to  allow  our  policy  in  that  part 
of  the  world  to  be  dominated  by  this 
approach — by  this  cavalier  refusal  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Congress?  Can  an 
executive-legislative  partnership  in  for- 
eign policy  mean  anything,  if  otir  judg- 
ment is  to  be  ignored? 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator OcTLVER,  and  urge  Its  adoption  by  the 
Senate,  as  evidence  of  our  positive  Intent 
to  seek  arms  control  instead  of  arms 
anarchy  in  an  important  area  of  the 
world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoxmce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  is  absent  chx 
official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  51. 
nays  44,  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  473  Leg.] 
TEAS— 51 


Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Muflkle 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Pastore 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Case 

Inouye 

Pro  xm  ire 

Church 

Jackson 

Randolph 

aark 

Kennedy 

RiblooS 

Craiuton 

Leahy 

Scott, 

Culver 
Durkm 

Long 

WUliamL 

Magnueon 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Ford 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Qlenn 

McOorem 

Taft 

Oravel 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Hart,  Gary 

Mondale 

WlUiams  ' 

Hart.  PhUip  A. 

Montoya 

Haskell 

Moss 

NAYS— 44 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

Morgan 

Baker 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Beall 

Fong 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Schweiker 

Bentsen 

Griffin 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Helms 

Biennis 

Byrd, 

Hniska 

Stevens 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Javits 

Stone 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

McClellan 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClure 

Weicker 

Dol^ 

McGee 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Bayb 

Hartke 

Percy 

Oarn 

Metcalf 

So  Mr.  CTuLVER's  amendment  (No. 
1054)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  an 
amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McClure).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  21,  after  the  period  In- 
sert the  following:  "None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated In  this  act  shall  be  used  for  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences." 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wUl  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will  not 
proceed  until  order  is  restored.  Senators 
engaged  in  conversations  will  please  re- 
move them  to  the  cloakroom.  Senators 
will  please  clear  the  well. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  may  pro- 

CGGd 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amendment 
today  because  I  believe  that  we  need  a 
strong  national  defense,  but  we  do  not 
need  wasteful  spending  by  the  military. 
I  believe  that  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
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the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
teaching  medical  institution  by  the  Navy 
would  be  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  mil- 
itary funds. 

First,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  send 
naval  personnel  to  existing  medical 
schools  than  to  construct  and  operate  a 
medical  school  for  the  Navy's  needs. 

Second,  modem  concept  of  medical 
education  dictates  that  a  community 
teaching  facility — and  I  emphasize,  a 
community  teaching  facility — that  has 
the  variety  of  patients  is  necessary  for 
students  to  get  the  breadth  of  experience 
necessary  for  a  quality  education.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  military  facil- 
ity would  not  be  conducive  for  this  kind 
of  educational  experience. 

I  do  not  have  the  figures,  but  if  you 
took  the  per  student  cost  and  equated 
it  to  the  projected  freshman  class  of 
125  students  in  1978, 1  am  confident  that 
toe  cost  would  be  many  times  more  dur- 
ing the  same  educational  experience  that 
could  be  purchased  at  other  comparable 
or  better  medical  schools  across  the 
country. 

I  am  not  against  training  military 
physicians,  but  I  think  this  project  is  ill- 
conceived  and  wasteful  and  that  other 
methods  can  be  iised  to  obtain  the  same 
quality  of  medical  care  for  our  naval 
personnel. 

This  amendment  deletes  $64,900,000  in 
funds  for  this  hospital,  and  by  1982  an 
expenditure  of  $280  million  would  be  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

We  are  cutting  back  at  the  national 
level  in  our  attempt  to  help  produce  ad- 
^tional  physicians,  but  here  we  are  in- 
creasing expenditures  in  fee  military 
area.  Even  our  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  building  its  hospitals  closed  to 
other  medical  centers,  where  they  have 
the  auxiliary  facilities  feat  are  so  vitally 
necessary  to  train  and  to  treat.  I  felnk, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  denying  many  of 
our  fine  young  students  in  this  Nation 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  medical  school, 
we  should  not  be  preparing  ourselves  to 
spend  $280  million  on  a  facility  feat  will 
be  confined  to  approximately  125  stu- 
dents over  fee  next  5-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  up  much 
more  of  fee  time  of  feis  body.  I  feel  that 
this  is  an  important  approach,  feat  we 
say  to  feose  facilities  across  this  country 
that  are  making  an  effort  to  increase 
and  enlarge  feelr  medical  teaching  facil- 
ity in  a  community  wife  auxiliary  facili- 
ties. We  are  sayliig  no  to  feem  and  yes 
to  the  military  to  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

I  much  prefer  feis  body  to  take  fels 
money  and  spread  it  across  fels  coimtry, 
allow  them  to  train  and  teach  fee  phy- 
sicians and  feose  medical  people  who  are 
so  necessary  for  fee  military.  But  this 
becomes  a  healto  problem  for  this  total 
country  and  not  an  Isolated  physician 
for  fee  military. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  fee  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  fee  majority  leader  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
fee  distinguished  majority  leader  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  fee  amendment 
of  fee  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. It  seems  to  n:ie  feat  we  need  more 
medical  personnel.  As  I  have  understood 
his  argument,  he  agrees  feat  we  need 
more  medical  personnel.  Here  we  are 
paying  physicians  and  others  in  fee  mili- 
tary bonuses  to  reenlist.  We  are  paying 
feem  up  to  $12,500  or  $13,000  per  year 
over  and  above  what  fee  pay  of  feelr 
rank  would  require  fee  Government  to 
pay  because  of  fee  shortage  of  phy- 
sicians. 

We  wish  to  train  more  phjrsicians  and 
more  medical  personnel,  and  this  is 
somefelng  feat  has  been  discussed  for  a 
number  of  years. 

I  share  fee  distinguished  Senator's 
comments,  that  100  Is  a  negligible  num- 
ber, but  I  do  not  believe  he  has  attempted 
to  increase  the  number.  I  believe  he  is 
attempting  to  do  away  with  this  num- 
ber feat  is  provided  for  in  fee  bill.  Am 
I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  advise  fee  Senator 
feat  feey  are  now  using  a  scholarship 
fimd  to  train  young  men  around  this 
country.  But,  second,  where  is  this  facil- 
ity to  be  buUt? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  It  is  to  be 
built  wlfein  20  miles  of  fee  Nation's 
Capital.  I  wish  it  were  in  Virginia,  but 
feey  are  going  to  put  it  in  Maryland. 

Mr.  FORD.  Where  are  the  auxiliary 
facilities  feat  are  so  necessary  to  make 
this  the  kind  of-teachlng  facility  feat  is 
riGo  ftssflirv  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  knows  I  am  not  han- 
dling fee  bill.  I  am  not  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  but  I  am  on  fee 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  know 
feat  we  have  been  discussing  fels  over 
the  years  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Wherever  it  is  to  be  built,  it  is 
a  necessary,  desirable  facility  to  relieve 
the  pressure.  If  we  can  have  fee  military 
training  its  own  physicians,  as  we  have 
the  military  training  its  own  airmen, 
as  we  have  a  West  Point,  an  Annapolis, 
and  fee  Air  Force  Academy,  if  we  can 
have  a  medical  academy,  so  we  will  not 
have  to  be  concerned  about  drawing 
from  the  private  sector,  we  will  have 
more  physicians  in  fee  private  sector 
and  fee  military  wiU  not  be  siphoning 
feem  off. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yielding  to 
me.  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  de- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  fee  amendment 
proposed  by  my  distinguished  friend, 
fee  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  do  so  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  validity  to  many  of  his  arguments. 
However,  fee  hospital  has  been  aufeor- 
Ized,  somefelng  on  fee  order  of  $20  mil- 
lion has  already  been  appropriated,  con- 
struction has  begun,  and  it  is  anticipated 
feat  fee  hospital  will  be  completed  in 
December  1976. 

As  far  as  auxiliary  facilities  are  con- 
cerned, it  will  be  right  next  door,  prac- 
tically speaking,  to  fee  Naval  Hospital 
at  Befeesda,  fee  National  Institutes  of 


Healfe  at  Befeesda.  and  not  too  far 
away  from  Walter  Reed  on  Georgia  Ave- 
nue, as  well  as  ofeer  facilities  within 
and  wlfeout  fee  District  itself. 

The  cost  to  construct  fee  medical 
school  win  be  imder  $80  million.  The  sum 
of  $64.9  million  is  being  requested  for 
construction  of  fee  second  increment.  In 
fiscal  year  1975  $15  million  was  aufeor- 
ized  and  appropriated.  However,  using 
current  working  estimates,  only  $13.1 
million  will  be  necessary  to  complete  fee 
first  Increment. 

Projected  operational  costs  of  Uni- 
formed Services  University  will  be  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  average  medical 
school. 

It  will  cost  $186,380  to  graduate  a 
physician  from  USU;  the  average  cost 
to  graduate  a  physician  from  a  civilian 
medical  school  is  $187,872.  This  figure 
is  based  on  Institute  of  Medicine  sta-  ° 
tlstics. 

Current  data  indicates  feat  a  USU 
graduate  will  cost  $1,000  more  than  a 
graduate  from  the  Armed  Forces  health 
professions  scholarship  program  when 
considering  fee  total  Federal  cost  to 
educate  a  physician  and  the  amount  or 
years  of  service  feat  will  be  provided  to 
fee  military  by  that  person.  Several 
studies  compare  fee  two  programs  on 
the  basis  of  cost  to  fee  Department  of 
Defense  for  only  procuring  fee  services 
of  a  physician. 

Based  on  DOD  data  pertaining  to 
physicians,  one  can  reasonably  expect 
USU  graduates  to  serve  in  fee  military 
an  average  of  16.2  years;  scholarship 
graduates  can  be  expected  to  serve  an 
average  of  7.6  years. 

Even  wife  the  USU,  fee  scholarship 
prc^ram,  and  fee  variable  incentive  pay 
program  in  existence,  one  can  still  ex- 
pect,a  military  physician  shortage.  These 
programs  are  complementary,  not  com- 
pctitivft 

USU  will  graduate  165  to  175  physi- 
cians annually  who  will  incure  a  7-year 
obligation. 

USU  is  open  to  male  and  female, 
civilian  and  military. 

USU,  which  has  an  extended  cxuricu- 
lum  of  42  months  rather  than  the  usual 
36  months,  will  have  specialized  courses 
dealing  wife  medical  problems  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  military,  such  as  bow 
to  deal  with  mass  casualties,  preventive 
medicine  in  occupied  or  disaster  areas, 
and  fee  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases rarely  seen  in  feis  country. 

Students  will  be  exposed  at  fee  onset 
of  feelr  m^cal  education — their  most 
impressioiflstic  years — to  military  med- 
icine. 

USU  is  prepared  to  enroll  a  charter 
class  of  36  students  in  September  of 
1976,  provided  approval  is  given  to  con- 
struct a  complete  medical  school. 

Faculty  and  student  interest  in  fee 
school  is  excellent.  There  were  in  excess 
of  100  candidates  for  fee  position  of 
dean  of  fee  school  of  medicine.  Nearly 
1,000  persons  have  applied  for  eight 
chairperson  positions  in  fee  basic  science 
area.  Over  6,000  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived from  prospective  students. 

There  will  be  2.4  students  for  every 
faculty  member.  The  national  average 
is  1.4:1. 
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Approzlniately  half  the  faculty  will  be 
compoeed  of  military  physidans. 

Faculty  salaries,  as  stipulated  by  law, 
are  comparable  with  salaries  in  other 
medical  schools  within  the  viclni^  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  U8U  will  make  maximum  use  of 
existing  medical  resources;  that  is,  mlll- 
tazy  hospitals  suitable  for  teaching,  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology,  the 
Armed  Forces  Radlobiology  Research 
Institute,  and  like  research  institutes, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

llie  space  being  planned  for  the  USU 
is  ccnnparable  with  that  of  other  new 
schools. 

Construction  on  the  first  increment 
began  in  July  of  this  year  with  comple- 
tion due  for  December  of  1976. 

The  USU  will  provide  opportunities  to 
aspiring  medical  ofDcers  in  achieving 
professional  and  academic  recognition 
for  their  woiic  thus  assisting  in  the  re- 
tentton  of  outstanding  physicians. 

USU  win  be  a  constant  source  of  physi- 
cians to  the  military. 

Graduates  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
career  medical  corps. 

USU  will  serve  as  the  leader  in  devel- 
oping new  models  of  health  education 
and  health  care  delivery  due  to  its  con- 
trolled patient  population  and  health 
care  deliverers. 

USU  will  be  the  focal  point  for  con- 
tinuing education, 
use  will  bea  national  health  resource. 
Mr.  STEhTENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  state  I  concur  100 
percent  in  what  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana' stated     in    opposition     of     this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentuc^.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  Medical  School  Is  both  neces- 
sary and  desirable. 

The  benefits  of  establishing  this  school 
can  be  easily  recognized.  First,  we  are 
creating  an  outstanding  medical  school 
which  win  serve  all  mankind  as  well  as 
our  Armed  Forces.  Further,  we  are  es- 
tablishing a  school  which  will  provide 
a  constant  source  of  physicians,  whose 
specialty  will  be  military  medicine,  which 
is  unique,  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Graduates  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
career  medical  corps. 

Moreover,  the  school  wlU  provide  the 
vehicle  by  which  aspiring  medical  ofiB- 
cers  will  receive  professional  and  aca- 
demic recognition  for  their  achieve- 
ments. Finally,  this  university  will  serve 
as  the  leader  in  developing  new  models 
for  health  education  and  health  care 
delivery.  In  short,  the  university  will  be 
a  national  health  resource,  as  is  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  debate  on  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  should  continue  to  support  this 
program  centers  on  cost  Is  it  cost  effec- 
tive? The  answer  is  yes. 
Here  are  the  facts. 

The  medical  school  will  cost  $80  mil- 
lion to  construct,  not  $150  million  or 
$200  million  as  some  reports  have 
contended. 


The  gross  cost  to  graduate  a  student 
tram  this  school  Is  $186,380.  The  cost  to 
graduate  a  physician  from  a  civilian 
medical  school  is  $187,872. 

The  costs  to  construct  and  graduate 
a  physician  from  this  school  is  less  than 
the  national  average. 

When  anal3^zlng  the  costs  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  and  the 
Armed  Forces  health  professions  schol- 
arship program,  which  are  designed  to 
be  complementary  not  comi>etltlve,  one 
must  consider  the  total  Federal  costs, 
not  Just  the  costs  of  the  two  programs 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  already  subsidizes  in 
excess  of  50  percent  of  the  cost  to  edu- 
cate a  physician  at  a  civilian  school. 

We  must  also  consider  how  many  years 
of  service  the  graduate  of  these  programs 
will  provide  to  the  military.  Because  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  graduates 
will  have  served  between  12  to  14  years  by 
the  time  they  have  completed  their  In- 
ternship and  residency  training  and  ob- 
ligatory service,  it  is  expected  that  75 
percent  will  remain  in  the  military  a 
minjmum  of  20  years.  Or,  the  graduate 
from  this  school  will  average  16.2  years 
of  service.  Graduates  from  the  scholar- 
ship program,  who  have  a  lesser  obliga- 
tion and  not  all  of  whom  will  take  In- 
ternship and  residency  training  in  the 
military,  can  be  expected  to  serve  an 
average  of  7.6  years — less  than  half  the 
time. 

What  this  all  comes  down  to  is  this: 
when  comparing  these  two  programs  on 
a  cost-per-man-year-of-servlce  basis, 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
virtually  identical — the  scholarship  pro- 
gram $1,000  per  graduate  less  expensive. 

Because  the  costs  are  reasonable  as 
well  as  the  other  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  establishment  of  this  school, 
it  is  prudent  and  logical  that  this  pro- 
gram should  receive  our  continued  sup- 
port and  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  several  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

There  should  be  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  knowledge  of 
the  situation  today  that  we  have  a  great 
shortage  of  physicians. 

This  Uniformed  Services  University 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
two  things:  one.  to  provide  the  military 
with  sufficient  military  doctors,  and  sec- 
ond, to  prevent  the  necessity  of  drain- 
ing from  the  civilian  economy  physician 
to  be  used  in  the  military. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  this  university  not  to  go  for- 
ward. It  will  educate  165  to  175  physicians 
annually,  and  they  will  have  an  ob- 
ligation when  they  graduate  to  serve  for 
at  least  7  years,  and  the  prediction  is  that 
they  will  serve  much  longer  and  that 


probably  a  majority  of  them  wlU  mfttc 
a  career  in  the  military. 

As  to  the  cost,  some  people  have  said 
it  will  cost  more.  The  figures  that  we 
have,  as  recited  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  show  it  will  cost  a  little 
less  for  the  average  graduate  of  this  in- 
stitution. Tlie  cost  is  $186,380.  From  a 
civilian  medical  school  it  is  $187,872. 

I  say,  also,  that  the  time  has  come 
where  the  public  is  demanding  that  we 
have  more  doctors.  This  is  the  way  of 
accomplishing  a  double  purpose.  As  to 
this  university,  the  ground  has  been 
broken,  construction  is  underway,  money 
has  been  appropriated,  and  this  is  now 
the  second  increment  for  which  funds 
are  being  asked. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
go  forward  with  this  great  medical  uni- 
versity, which  Is  so  badly  needed  in  this 
country,  for  doctors  to  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary and  to  prevent  draining  doctors 
from  civilian  life. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Moi- 

GAN). 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  defeat  tills  amendment,  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  attribute  the  finest  of 
motives  to  the  Senator:  but  if  there  is  a 
shortage  of  anythj^  in  America,  it  is  a 
shortage  of  doctors. 

I  do  not  have  Instant  recall.  I  did  not 
know  that  this  amendment  was  coming 
up  until  early  this  morning.  I  have  been 
working  on  trying  to  create  a  new  medi- 
cal school  in  North  Carolina  since  1968. 
I  got  the  1963  legislature  to  pass  a  bill 
providing  for  a  commission  to  study  the 
advisability  of  a  new  medical  school. 

Two  years  later,  the  AMA  and  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  Society  said  we 
do  not  need  one,  when  all  over  North 
Carolina  at  that  time  you  could  not  get 
doctors,  and  half  of  the  doctors  prac- 
ticing in  the  mental  hospitals  of  North 
Carolina  at  that  time  were  foreign 
trained.  Most  of  them,  or  a  good  many 
of  them,  today  are  still  foreign  trained— 
not  only  those  in  North  Carolina,  but 
also  all  over  America.  The  medical  soci- 
eties say  that  these  doctors  trained  in 
Italy,  where  they  can  just  go  and  enroll, 
almost  without  any  qualifications,  are 
perfectly  competent  to  practice  on  these 
unfortunate  human  beings  who  have  no 
freedom  of  choice.  But  they  say  that  they 
are  not  good  enough  to  go  downtown  and 
compete  in  the  open  market  with  the 
rest  of  them. 

When  the  medical  societies  turned  it 
down  in  1963,  I  hitroduced  it  again  in 
1965.  We  fought  the  accreditation  agen- 
cies, and  I  Introduced  It  again  in  1967, 
and  we  passed  it  again,  and  we  passed  it 
again  in  1969  and  1971. 

Fhially,  over  the  opposition  of  all  the 
medical  educators  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  accreditation  agency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Society  and  the  Council  on 
Education,  or  whatever  it  is  caUed — both 
of  which  I  think  constitute  the  worst 
monopoly  this  country  has  ever  seen — 
we  are  finally  proceeding. 
I  do  not  know  how  expensive  it  Is  to 
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train  these  doctors  under  this  bill,  but 
I  know  how  expensive  it  is  to  pay  the 
.doctors  we  are  now  getting. 

Someone  introduced  a  bill  earlier  this 
year  in  the  Senate  to  pay  the  Veterans' 
Administration  doctors  the  same  amount 
that  is  being  paid  the  service  doctors.  I 
asked  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice at  that  time  to  give  me  some  infor- 
mation on  the  matter.  I  do  not  have  it 
In  hand,  but  if  I  recall  correctly,  a  begin- 
ning doctor,  who  has  Just  completed  his 
medical  school  and  his  internship,  starts 
off  in  the  U.S.  Navy  at  about  $28,000. 
There  are  doctors  in  the  service  making 
more  than  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Why  are  they  doing  it?  They  are  doing 
it  because  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. People  are  dying  in  this  country 
because  of  the  lack  of  doctors.  We  need 
them  all  over  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  my  State  there 
is  a  fair  distribution  of  doctors.  We  Just 
do  not  have  them  in  the  rural  areas. 
When  I  was  attorney  general  of  my 
State,  I  had  my  secretary  one  day  pick 
up  the  telephone  and  call  10  doctors,  10 
general  practitioners,  and  ask  if  they 
would  take  her  on  as  a  patient — see  her 
originally  to  get  a  medical  history  and 
take  her  on.  Not  one  of  those  10  doctors 
would  do  it. 

In  Chapel  HiU,  where  the  tmiversity 
Is,  we  have  the  greatest  nimiber  of  doc- 
tors per  capita  anywhere  in  the  State, 
and  you  cannot  get  a  doctor  unless  you 
know  somebody  who  knows  somebody. 

Thank  goodness,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  doctor,  and  most  of  us  here  have  doc- 
tors. But  there  are  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  people  across  this  Nation  who  are 
ailing  and  who  are  in  need  of  medical 
care  because  they  cannot  get  a  doctor. 

If  we  train  doctors  for  the  services,  it 
means  that  somebody  in  the  service  will 
go  back  home  and  start  practicing  medi- 
cine and  provide  the  kind  of  medical 
care  we  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  anything  In  the  world 
has  led  us  to  as  much  socialization  of 
medicine  as  we  now  have.  In  my  opinion. 
It  is  the  exclusive  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
I  put  my  association  in  there.  In  1931, 
they  published  an  article  in  the  AMA 
Journal  entitled  "Professional  Birth  Con- 
trol." It  set  out  the  method  of  reducing 
doctors  in  this  country  because  it  was 
not  economical  to  have  so  many  doctors. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  vote 
to  cut  out  almost  anything  in  the  mili- 
tary budget  except  this  provision  to  pro- 
vide training  for  more  doctors. 

The  last  time  I  read  any  figures,  it 
seems  to  me  that  for  every  qualified  ap- 
plicant accepted  in  medical  schools,  eight 
qualified  applicants  were  turned  down. 
There  are  many  who  never  applied.  There 
was  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
last  week  reciting  the  case  of  a  boy  from 
this  country  who  had  good  grades  and 
decided  that,  rather  than  fight  the  battle, 
he  would  enroll  in  a  tchool  In  Italy  that 


has  2,000  or  3,000  students,  where  they 
Just  enroll. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  need  anything 
in  this  budget,  it  is  this.  Please  let  us 
not  delete  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  25  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  perhain  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Carolina 
would  learn  a  lesson  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Put  a  little  bit  in  one  budget 
and  let  it  come  out  of  the  ground,  and 
then  you  come  back  with  another  hunk 
to  put  it  in  the  air.  If  we  had  been  that 
smart  while  we  were  back  in  our  State 
leglslatiures,  perhaps  we  could  have  got- 
ten a  little  bit  to  get  it  out  of  the 
ground  and  another  little  hunk  to  put 
it  in  the  air.  That  seems  to  be  the  ap- 
proach I  have  run  into  in  this  Chamber 
for  the  last  11  months. 

I  have  heard  it  said  this  afternoon 
that  we  need  doctors.  There  has  been 
talk  about  how  many  miles  people  have 
to  travel  to  reach  a  doctor.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  nural  areas  of  this  country. 

We  had  a  rural  scholarship  program 
in  my  State  under  which  the  doctor 
would  have  to  stay  in  the  rural  area  2 
years  after  his  internship  and  residency. 
If  you  go  to  find  those  doctors  today, 
they  are  in  the  urban  areas,  where  they 
can  drive  the  Continentals,  where  they 
can  drive  the  big  cars,  where  they  can 
fiy  and  take  long  vacations  and  make  a 
great  deal  of  money.  The  cry  here  for 
more  physicians  is  not  in  the  urban 
areas;  it  is  in  the  rural  aresis.  Yet,  we 
are  going  to  spend  this  kind  of  money 
to  increase  the  ability  to  have  more  doc- 
tors back  home.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  building  this  facility  will 
increase  the  number  of  doctors. 

How  short  are  we?  Where  is  our  short- 
age? Students  will  not  apply.  The  reason 
they  will  not  apply  is  that  it  Is  not  close 
to  home.  It  will  probably  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  Senator  to  recommend  to 
the  Medical  Academy  a  couple  of  stu- 
dents, as  we  do  at  the  Air  Force  or  West 
Point  or  someplace  else.  Then  this 
Chamber  will  become  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  this  coimtry  and  will  make 
judgment  on  young  men  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  get  to  the  Academy. 

It  is  wrong  for  us  to  be  delving  into 
this  area.  We  are  delving  into  an  area 
in  which  I  am  not  a  professional.  I  can- 
not make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  this 
young  man  or  young  lady  will  make  a 
good  physician;  yet,  that  is  where  we  are 
going. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  average  stay  of  a  grad- 
uate of  this  academy  they  are  talking 
about — and  it  is  not  yet  an  academy;  it 
is  just  barely  out  of  the  ground  with  $20 
million — would  be  17  years. 

How  long  are  they  staying  now?  We 
have  increased  their  pay  this  session  to 
$28,000  to  come  in.  It  is  about  $35,000  in 
the  civilian  arena,  to  start  with  a  clinic, 
guaranteed.  So  we  might  as  well  go  up 
to  the  $35,000  so  we  can  get  them.  But  I 
think  we  have  pretty  good  facilities. 

We  talk  about  giving  the  children  and 


the  students  an  opportunity  to  apply. 
That  means  that  we  have  to  spread  it 
out.  Not  bring  it  to  a  focal  point  where 
we  shall  be  making  decisions  for  the 
medical  academy. 

I  think  I  imderstand  what  Is  going  to 
happen  to  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  hope  I  have  made  my  point. 
Those  who  talk  about  the  need  for  more 
doctors,  those  who  talk  about  the  need 
for  more  medical  facilities,  let  them, 
then,  when  the  next  appropriation  comes 
up,  fight  as  hard  fot  additional  money 
for  the  medical  centers  In  their  States, 
to  enlarge  the  medical  centers  in  their 
communities,  close  to  the  auxiliary  facili- 
ties that  are  important  to  a  medical  cen- 
ter. We  talk  about  being  within  20  miles 
of  this  hospital  or  that  hospital  with 
this  medical  facility.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  building  its  hospitals  on 
the  campus  next  door  to  the  medical 
facility  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  imless  someone  else  has 
some  comment  to  make — as  far  as  the 
pros,  I  do  not  find  many — I  am  prepared 
to  3ield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  and  then  I  will 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
briefiy  to  support  my  good  friend,  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  In 
my  experience  with  national  hesdth  in- 
surance, I  have  come  up  against  many 
complexities,  but  none  worse  than  the 
question  of  whether  we  need  more  doc- 
tors or  not.  Some  years  ago,  a  high  mem- 
ber of  the  health  administration  said  we 
have  all  the  doctors  we  need  in  America. 
Yet,  back  in  New  Hampshire,  when 
speaking  on  national  health  insurance, 
the  type  I  propose,  I  have  been  ap- 
proached by  educators  of  some  of  the 
smaller  universities  that  exist  through- 
out New  England.  They  have  said  to  me, 
"Senator,  there  is  no  use  talking  about 
soiding  more  youngsters  to  imiversities 
to  the  medical  schools,  because,  frankly 
and  honestly.  Senator,  there  are  no  slots 
for  them.  There  is  no  place  for  these 
young  men  and  women  today  to  be  able 
to  get  into  medical  education." 

Without  belaboring  the  issue  any  more. 
I  support  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  said.  I  beUeve  we 
do  need  more  doctors  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve some  of  the  stuff  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  plays  aroimd  with.  I 
hope  that,  with  all  due  respect  to  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky,  his  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
it  astonishing  that  the  plans  and  spend- 
ing for  the  military  medical  school  are 
so  far  along  given  the  reasons  why  the 
school  was  initially  authorized  and  the 
flimsy  justification  which  is  now  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  concept.  We 
should  clearly  understand  that  the  school 
was  forced  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  deference  to  tiie  wishes  of  a  powerful 
Congressman  who  had  more  than  a  little 
to  say  about  the  military  budget.  Now, 
of  course,  the  Pentagon  defends  the 
school,  on  the  principle,  I  assume,  that 
military  spending  projects  must  never  be 
slowed  once  they  are  begun.  Waste  of  the 
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taxpayer's  money  and  value  of  the  on- 
going project  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
Influoice  in  checking  the  Pentagon's 
momentum  once  it  gets  going. 

Just  what  are  the  justifications  ad- 
vocates of  this  project  think  are  sufQ- 
clent  to  commit  several  hundred  million 
dollars  in  public  fimds?  Let  us  look  at  a 
few  of  these  argimients: 

First.  One  is  that  we  need  more  medi- 
cal doctors  to  provide  health  care  for 
military  personnel,  retirees  and  their  de- 
pendents. This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  total 
numbers  that  are  the  problem,  but  rather 
retention  rates  of  those  induced  to  en- 
ter the  service.  The  milit£U7  services 
have  a  lock  on  those  physicians  and 
other  health  professionals  who  choose 
government  subsidy  of  their  training, 
including  medical  school  and  residency 
for  a  specialty.  There  are  now  5,000  in 
public  and  private  medical  and  other 
schools  under  the  Defense  Department's 
scholarship  program.  Each  of  them  owes 
the  military  a  year  of  service  for  each 
year  of  subsidized  training.  The  military 
medical  school  will,  even  when  running 
at  full  ctMjaclty.  turn  out  no  more  than 
150  to  175  physicians  a  year.  These  will 
owe  the  Government  more  service  than 
scholarship  students,  but  the  small  num- 
ber of  graduates  is  not  going  to  begin 
to  meet  military  nieeds.  The  scholarship 
program  will  have  to  be  continued,  no 
matter  what  the  rate  of  the  Bethesda 
school. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Bethesda 
graduates  will  be  in  uniform  longer 
than  doctors  coming  from  other  pro- 
grams, but  the  Congress  has  already 
done  something  to  Induce  those  with  no 
pay-back  obligation  to  stay  on.  Pro- 
grams legislated  in  the  last  Congress 
give  doctors  a  larger  monthly  profes- 
sional pajrment  and  permit  the  payment 
of  bonuses  for  continued  service.  These 
are  costly  programs,  but,  according  to  the 
Pentagon,  they  are  working,  and  they 
cost  less  than  the  Bethesda  school. 
Furthermore,  the  bonus  programs  will 
probably  have  to  be  continued  anyway, 
even  if  we  allow  this  school  to  go  for- 
ward. 

Figures  supplied  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  the  Congress  last 
year  show  that  doctors  in  uniform,  if 
they  serve  only  a  year  or  two  beyond 
their  usual  obligation  of  approximately 
4  years,  will  do  better  financially  than 
the  average  doctor  in  private  practice, 
the  most  highly  paid  medical  practi- 
tioner. Why  then  do  they  leave?  It  is 
because  they  do  not  have  sufficient  moti- 
vation, a  motivation  that  the  Bethesda 
school  is  supposed  to  give  a  limited  few? 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  conditions  of 
practice  are  not  to  the  liking  of  many 
ofthem.  I  have  heard  from  a  large  num- 
ber who  say  they  are  not  able  to  give 
their  patients  the  care  they  deserve.  This 
is  because  facilities  are  In  some  places 
inadequate,  and  that  is  where  we  should 
be  putting  public  funds,  not  in  monu- 
ments such  as  this  school  which  will  not 
help  health  care  of  servicemen,  but  in 
Improved  ho^itals  and  dispensaries. 

Second.  Advocates  of  this  school  also 
say  we  have  a  critical  physician  shortage 
In  the  Nation  at  large  which  can  be  less- 
ened by  approval  of  this  funding.  What 
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is  forgotten  is  that  the  school  will  not 
nm  without  overhead.  That  is  it  will 
take  doctors  to  train  doctors.  We  should 
ask  where  they  will  come  from.  The  an- 
swer is  they  are  already  being  recruited 
from  private  and  public  medical  schools, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
from  the  Armed  Forces  themselves. 

Therefore,  an  unnoticed  consequence 
of  producing  about  150  doctors  a  year  at 
Bethesda  will  be  a  drain  of  professors  and 
essential  researchers  from  producing 
medlcid  faculties,  research  organizations, 
and  the  health  care  personnel  of  the 
military. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  from  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  that  the  Nation's 
physician  shortage  is  rapidly  being  elimi- 
nated and  may  be  overcome  by  1980,  the 
very  year  when  Bethesda  Is  scheduled  to 
turn  out  its  first  graduate.  The  reason 
wiiy  the  doctor  situation  is  improving  is 
because  the  Congress  has  in  recent  years 
helped  public  and  private  medical  schools 
to  expand  their  outputs. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  money  in  this 
bill  for  Bethesda  construction  alone. 
$64.9  million.  Is  several  times  more  than 
the  public  is  giving  to  all  the  other 
schools  In  the  Nation  for  modernization 
and  new  facilities.  Yet  even  the  $25  mil- 
lion seems  enough  because  we  are  catch- 
ing up  in  the  doctor  shortage. 

Third.  This  brings  us  to  the  cost  argu- 
ment. Advocates  tell  us  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  the  Bethesda  school  will 
cost;  the  military  deserve  the  best.  The 
military  services  do  deserve  the  best,  but 
it  does  matter  what  it  costs. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  proved  that  the 
Bethesda  school  will  provide  the  best.  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  cost  figures  in  de- 
tail. It  is  enough  to  note  that  the  De- 
fense Manpower  Commission,  created 
by  Congress  to  examine  questions  such 
as  this,  says  the  school  is  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  tax  dollars;  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Congress'  chief 
financial  analyst  says  it  will  cost  much 
more  than  other  doctor  prociirement 
programs  and  that  the  Studies  and  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Service  Committee,  a  respected 
professional  investigative  unit,  says  the 
Bethesda  school  costs  4  times  as  much 
as  the  scholarship  program  and  there  is 
no  evidence  apart  from  assertions  that 
Bethesda  graduates  are  any  more  likely 
to  stay  in  uniform  than  any  other  doc- 
tors. Finally,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation oppose  the  military  school  be- 
cause they  believe  civilian  medical  edu- 
cation will  be  diluted. 

Fourth.  Some  say  that  military  doc- 
tors are  specialists  in  a  type  of  medicine 
strange  to  the  civilian  commimlty,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  most  military 
physicians  specialize  in  skills  common 
to  civilian  practice,  pediatrics,  gynecol- 
ogy and  so  on,  and  each  of  them  must 
be  certified  by  the  appropriate  civilian 
specialization  authorities. 

The  reason  why  there  is  so  little  purely 
military  medicine  as  compared  to  civilian 
is  because  the  military  doctor's  patients 
are  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  just 
like  any  other  physician's.  Military  doc- 
tors by  and  large  never  see  patients  suf- 
fering from  ailments  or  injuries  peculiar 


to  the  military  community.  In  short,  the 
Bethesda  medical  school  will  be  just 
another  medical  school  except  It  will  cost 
the  taxpayer  hundreds  of  millions  that 
need  not  and  should  not  be  spent. 

Fifth.  The  argument  Is  made  that  we 
ought  to  go  ahead  with  the  school  be- 
cause a  board  of  regents  has  been  aj)- 
pointed,  some  personnel  selected,  and 
construction  begun.  It  would  be  ludicrous 
to  approve  this  wasteful  program  just 
because  a  start  has  been  made.  If  thla 
be  a  criteria  for  public  spending,  we 
would  never  turn  back  from  any  worth- 
less enterprise.  I  submit  that  this  one 
Is  worse  than  most  because  Congress  has 
not  given  It  the  attention  it  deserves.  It 
is  one  more  case  of  a  little  acorn  which 
will  grow  into  a  big,  and  certainly  un- 
needed,  oak  tree  if  we  do  not  stop  it  now 
when  there  is  a  chance  to  do  something 
about  it. 

We  should  stop  waste  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollars  for  the  costly  and  unnecessary 
military  medical  school  which  adds  this 
year  alone  $64.9  million  to  the  military 
construction  appropriations  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt  and  asks  for  a 
division.  Senators  In  favor  of  the 
amendment  will  rise  and  stand  until 
counted.  (After  a  pause.) 

Those  opposed  will  rise  tnd  stand  un- 
til counted. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  the  period  In  line  21,  add 
the  following:  "None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated herein  may  be  used  to  carry  out  any 
construction  project  In  connection  with  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  for  a  period  of  90  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  amendment  would  appropriate 
the  total  amount  of  fimds  now  in  the 
bill  for  the  Uniformed  Services  Univer- 
sity of  the  Health  Sciences,  but  it  would 
freeze  expenditure  of  these  funds  for  a 
3-month  or  90-day,  period.  During  that 
time,  the  Comptroller  General  would  de- 
Uver  an  opinion  to  the  committee  as  to 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  University 
as  opposed  to  the  scholarship  program 
or  other  alternatives  of  training  medi- 
cal doctors. 

This  is  something  we  have  not  had. 
This  is  a  way  that  I  think  we  could  meet 
the  objections  of  the  Senators  who  feel 
that  the  Uniformed  Services  University 
of  the  Health  Sciences  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  to  proceed  and  those  of  us 
who  think  it  is  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  this  imiversity  was  estab- 
lished by  law  hi  September  of  1972.  Its 
purpose  is  to  graduate  150  trained  medi- 
cal officers  a  year  beginning  no  later 
than  1982.  The  first  class  of  36  officer 
graduates  In  1980.  Graduates  are  re- 
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quired  to  serve  7  to  9  years  beyond  their 
training. 

The  same  law  also  established  an 
Armed  Forces  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Progreim.  This  is  a  direct 
support  syst«n  for  military  officers  at- 
tending civilian  medical  facilities.  Offi- 
cers must  repay  1  year  to  the  military 
for  every  year  of  training  received. 

Both  programs,  the  university  and  the 
scholarship,  are  designed  to  meet  the 
medical  officer  needs  of  the  military  over 
the  long  run. 

The  problem  I  wish  to  raise  today 
deals  with  the  confiicting  assessments  as 
to  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  imiversity 
versus  the  scholarship  program.  Here  are 
the  major  points  In  contention: 

First.  Congress  established  the  De- 
fense Manpower  Commission  to  study 
more  efficient  manpower  practices  and 
recommend  areas  where  savings  could 
be  made.  In  its  interim  report,  dated 
May  16,  1975,  the  Commission  stated 
that  the  scholarship  program  Is. 

An  adequate  and  economical  means  of  pro- 
curing and  retaining  the  professional  mili- 
tary medical  personnel  of  high  quality  for 
the  Armed  Forces  while  the  University  is  an 
unjustifiably  costly  method  for  securing  this 
objective  and  relatively  inflexible  once  estab- 
lished. 

Second.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uni- 
versity has  presented  data  to  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  which  it 
claims  supports  its  case  that  the  uni- 
versity is  a  cost  effective  method  of  pro- 
curing medical  officers  and  thus  why  the 
$64.9  million  construction  request  should 
be  approved. 

Third.  The  surveys  and  investigations 
staff  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee thoroughly  examined  the  univer- 
sity at  the  request  of  Congressman  Jack 
Edwards.  They  concluded  that  "Congress 
should  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  sig- 
nificant cost  variance  between  the  two 
approaches  which  both  result  in  medical 
officers."  The  investigative  staff  went  on 
to  be  extremely  critical  of  the  university's 
costing  methods  and  basic  assumptions. 

Fourth.  In  late  1971,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  stated  that: 

There  Is  little  evidence  that  the  tasks  per- 
formed by  physicians  In  the  military  service 
are  significantly  different  from  those  per- 
formed by  the  physicians  of  similar  training 
In  the  civilian  sector. 

They  added  that  the  productivity  of 
such  a  school  would  be  too  low  to  be 
efficient. 

Fifth.  The  Federation  of  Associated 
Schools  of  the  Health  Professions  has 
made  at  least  one  statement  opposing 
this  imiversity. 

Sixth.  Former  Secretary  of  HEW,  El- 
liot Richardson,  in  1972  opposed  the  con- 
cept of  the  imiversity  in  a  letter  to 
Chairman  John  Stennis.  He  made  five 
arguments  against  the  university: 

First,  difficult  to  attract  qualified  per- 
sonnel. 

Second,  will  develop  different  stand- 
ards for  military  physicians  than  civilian 
physicians. 

Third,  would  isolate  military  physi- 
cians from  mainstream  of  U.S.  medical 
society. 

Fourth,  university  is  not  cost  effective 
compared  to  scholarship  program. 


Fifth,  he  proposed  a  fully  funded  DOD 
scholarship  program  and  expansion  of 
£X>D-civilian  medical  centers. 

HOW  TO  RESOLVE  THE  PROBLEM 

Given  the  distinct  differences  cf  opin- 
ion among  all  the  major  participants 
in  the  health  field,  the  recommendation 
of  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission, 
the  findings  of  the  surveys  and  inves- 
tigations staff,  and  the  data  from  the 
university  supporters,  it  Ls  clear  that  the 
$64.9  mllUon  construction  appropria- 
tion is  premature  and  unwise. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  re- 
solve the  complicated  facts  of  this  case 
to  any  clear  conclusions,  although  the 
case  against  the  imiversity  seems  much 
stronger  than  the  case  for  it. 

Therefore,  what  I  am  proposing  in  this 
amendment  is  that  the  university  ap- 
propriation should  be  approved  and  re- 
leased only  after  a  thorough  resolution 
of  the  outstanding  issues.  The  Comp- 
troller General  would  be  requested  to 
provide  the  Appropriations  Committee 
with  a  firm  recommendation  as  to  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  university 
against  the  scholarship  program  within 
3  months.  All  appropriations  made  pur- 
suant to  the  university  would  be  frozen 
until  that  recomendation.  If  the  recom- 
mendation is  positive,  then  the  commit- 
tee could  meet  again  to  release  the  funds. 
If  it  is  negative,  the  committee  could 
take  appropriate  action,  such  as  a 
rescission. 

THE  ECONOMIC   ARGUMENTS 

What  are  the  economic  arguments? 
Is  the  university  the  most  efficient  source 
of  medical  persotmel  for  the  miUtary? 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts. 

COST    PES    UNiVEKSTTT    ORADTTATE 

The  House  investigative  staff  estab- 
lished that  the  aimual  Federal  cost — ^in 
fiscal  year  1975  dollars — for  each  uni- 
versity student  would  be  approximately 
$49,800.  The  complete  4-year  cost  per 
university  graduate  would  therefore  be 
$199,200.  The  estimate  of  $49,795  per 
student  per  year  is  based  on  the  uni- 
versity's projected  fiscal  year  1981  op- 
erating budget.  This  analysis  was  made  in 
terms  of  1975  dollars  with  the  operating 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981  at  $29,122,000. 
Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1981,  it  is  ex- 
pected there  will  be  625  students  in  at- 
tendance at  the  university.  This  would 
calculate  to  a  per-student  cost  of  $46,595, 
without  considering  depreciation  or  any 
imputed  costs,  such  as  Interest  on  in- 
vested capital.  Including  the  above  would 
result  in  a  total  of  $49,800  per  student. 

COST    PER    SCHOLARSHIP   ORADTTATE 

The  annual  cost  of  the  scholarship 
program — in  fiscal  year  1975  dollars — 
will  approximate  $10,800  per  student.  The 
complete  4-year  cost  per  graduate  would 
be  $43,200.  Theses  stimates  would  In- 
clude the  following: 

First.  Tuition  and  fees  (including 
rent). 

Second.  Stipend — $400  per  month. 

"Third.  Pull  pay  and  allowances  of 
grade  0-1  for  a  period  of  45  days  of  active 
duty  each  year. 

Fourth.  Support  costs. 

Fifth.  Books  and  related  supplies. 


COST    CONCLTTSION8 

The  4-year  university  cost,  therefore, 
will  range  between  $186,380  and  $199,- 
200 — depending  on  imputed  costs — while 
the  scholarship  program  for  4  years 
would  be  $43,200  per  student,  a  difference 
of  $143,180  at  a  minimum,  or  better  than 
4  to  1,  advantage  for  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram. All  figures  from  the  House  investi- 
gative staff.  The  Defense  Manpower 
Commission  figures  are  similar. 
uNivKRarrr  abottments 

University  officials  counter  these  fig- 
ures with  four  points.  First,  they  argue 
that,  since  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides 50  percent  of  the  support  to  civilian 
medical  schools,  this  additional  amount 
should  be  added  to  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  analysis. 

This  reasoning  is  faulty.  This  aid  wiU 
be  given  regardless  of  the  scholarship 
program.  It  is  a  fixed  commitment  that 
will  not  vary  with  the  university  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  it  cannot  be  counted  as 
an  additional  cost  to  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram. It  would  go  on  anyway.  There  is 
no  imputed  "savings"  here. 

Second,  the  university  will  encourage 
the  longer  retention  rates  expected  for 
university  graduates  as  opposed  to 
scholarship  graduates— university  offi- 
cers will  have  a  longer  time  commitment 
and  thus  be  closer  to  a  promising  retire- 
ment pension  and  thus  might  seek  to 
stay.  The  investigative  staff  believes  this 
Is  based  on  pure  "conjecture."  Nonethe- 
less the  university  uses  this  to  calculate 
a  "msm-year"  cost  figure  more  favorable 
to  its  case. 

Since  the  university  is  a  new  program, 
using  historical  retention  rates  based  on 
other  programs  or  circumstances  is  sus- 
picious at  best.  Doctors  who  go  to  the 
scholarship  program  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  as  dedicated  as  doctors 
going  into  the  university.  Why  should 
there  be  any  difference? 

Third,  the  university  officials.  In  com- 
paring their  costs,  have  devised  a  net 
and  gross  cost  technique.  They  subtract 
out  all  nontraining  expenses  such  as  in- 
vestigative research  which  will  occur  at 
the  university  as  much  as  60  percent  of 
the  total.  This  gives  them  a  better  com- 
parison with  the  scholarship  program 
and  civilian  medical  schools.  However,  it 
overlooks  the  plain  fact  that  these  gross 
costs  must  be  appropriated  and  spent. 
They  carmot  be  subtracted  to  obtain  a 
more  favorable  net  cost  without  doing 
damage  to  the  basic  question  of  who  pays 
the  bills — the  taxpayer.  This  is  a  sleight 
of  hand  technique. 

Fourth,  the  university  makes  the  argu- 
ment that  their  operation  Is  no  more 
expensive  than  comparable  civilian  medi- 
cal facilities.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the 
cfiise  is  immaterial.  If  a  cheaper  program 
can  be  obtained  through  the  scholarship 
techniques  than  comparative  data  to 
civlUan  medical  universities  is  not  rele- 
vant. The  taxpayer  deserves  the  lower 
flgiire. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  want  to  address 
the  two  arguments  that  proponents  of 
this  imiversity  have  made  in  committee. 
The  full  Appropriations  Committee  only 
narrowly  turned  down  the  proposal  I 
have  offered  today.  It  was  a  close  vote 
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and  I  am  sure  that  if  other  Senators  had 
been  present,  the  results  may  have  even 
been  closer. 

The  first  argument  is  that  we  have  al- 
ready sunk  $15  million  In  construction 
eoets  Into  the  university  and  therefore 
we  should  go  ahead  and  conunit  the  re- 
maining $65  million  in  this  bOl.  This  is 
the  old  sunk  costs  argimient.  As  soon  as 
one  penny  flows  into  a  project,  then  there 
to  this  irresistible  force  pushing  the  proj- 
ect toward  completion. 

P(»tunately,  the  facts  belie  this  case. 
First,  the  President  has  shown  that  many 
projects  can  be  terminated  through  the 
rescission  process  tmd  with  considerable 
savixigs.  We  no  longer  have  to  continue 
with  unnecessary  commitments. 

Second,  the  House  appropriations  in- 
vestigative staff  determined  that  only 
about  $10  million  of  the  construction 
costs  would  be  lost  after  a  project  termi- 
nation. This  $10  million  looks  very  small 
compared  to  the  total  costs  of  $268  mil- 
lion that  will  be  spent  on  the  imlversity 
through  fiscal  year  1981.  Think  of  it,  $268 
million  in  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  other  costs  in  order  to 
gradute  150  doctors  a  year,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  same  number  of  scholar- 
ship doctors  could  be  graduated  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost. 

According  to  Congressman  Jack  Ed- 
wards, who  has  studied  this  problem  in 
greater  depth  than  anyone  I  know,  the 
cost  comparisons  are  even  more  one- 
sided. He  has  stated  that  it  will  cost  $30 
million  a  year  to  graduate  150  students 
from  the  university  while  the  same  num- 
ber of  doctors  could  be  produced  in  the 
private  sector  at  a  price  of  $6.5  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  leads  to  the  other 
consideration  that  has  been  in  people's 
minds.  Would  not  an  increase  in  scholar- 
ship students  force  out  other  civilians 
woiidng  toward  their  medical  degrees? 
The  answer  is  a  flat  no.  The  Defense  De- 
partment only  gives  scholarships  to  those 
already  enrolled  in  medical  school.  They 
draw  from  the  existing  pool.  They  would 
not  compete  for  new  slots. 

.But  this  does  not  increase  the  num- 
ber of  available  doctors.  That  is  a  legiti- 
mate point.  If  we  are  to  increase  the 
number  of  civilian  or  military  doctors, 
how  do  we  go  about  it? 

By  spending  $268  million  on  a  new 
training  facility  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs?  If  we  need  new  medical 
schooto,  then  we  should  approach  the 
problem  directly,  not  by  some  backdoor 
military  medical  school  technique.  Let 
that  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  and  the  HEW 
Department.  Let  us  address  that  problem 
head  on,  not  here  in  the  military  con- 
struction bill.  Let  there  be  hearings  and 
debate  and  consideration  of  alternatives. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  dispute  as  to 
Just  how  many  doctors  the  Defense  De- 
partment real^  needs.  Tliere  is  a  dispute 
as  to  Just  how  many  doctors  will  be  en- 
listing in  the  present  economic  climate. 

Frankly,  there  is  a  dispute  about  every 
major  aspect  of  this  construction  pro- 
gram. 

Under  these  conditions,  is  it  not  wise,  is 
It  not  prudent  and  practical  to  freeze 
these  appropriations  for  3  months  until 


an  unbiase^^  determination  of  cost  ef- 
fectiveness and  need  can  be  given  to  tiie 
Committee  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral? 

Mr.  President,  we  can  debate  these 
technical  questions  today  at  length.  We 
can  argue  over  whose  statistics  are 
right — the  University's  staflstics  or  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission  or  the 
House  Survey  and  Investigations  staff, 
or  mine,  or  any  number  of  other  combi- 
nations. 

But  the  reasonable  thing  to  do  is  to  sit 
on  this  for  3  months  and  see  if  this 
commitment  toward  a  $268  miUion  in- 
stitution is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  empowered  to  state 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
,  nessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

He,  {IS  we  all  know,  is  the  author  of  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission,  and  he 
feels  their  recommendation  should  be 
respected,  at  least  to  the  point  of  giving 
us  an  opportiuilty  to  get  the  evaluation 
of  a  dispassionate,  objective,  and  compe- 
tent group  such  as  the  OAO. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stsvzns),  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction 
Appropriations. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  this  matter 
was  brought  up  in  the  full  committee, 
and  there  it  suffered  a  narrow  defeat. 
But,  with  the  approval  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alaska,  we  are 
prepared  to  take  this  to  conference  to 
see  what  can  be  done  in  pursuance  of 
the  Senator's  objectives,  but  we  cannot 
guarantee  what  the  results  will  be.  We 
will  do  our  best,  however. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that 
very,  very  much.  I  understand  there  is 
very  strong  objection  to  this  amendment 
in  the  House  and  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  conferees.  But,  I  do  think  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable kind  of  amendment.  I  hope  they 
will  look  it  over  and,  after  all.  it  is  not 
to  kill  the  proposal  but  simply  to  give 
us  a  chance  to  get  all  the  facts  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  assure  the 
Senator  that  both  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  I  will  do  our  very  best. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  that  basis  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  for  further  amendment. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  meantime,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTOCOL  TO  THE  TREATY  WITH 
THE  UNION  OP  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS  ON  THE  LIMITATION 
OF  ANTIBATiT.TSTIC  MISSILE  SYS- 
TEMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  pro- 
tocol to  the  treaty  with  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  limita- 
tion of  antiballistic  missile  systems 
which  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  unanimously,  and 
which  has  to  do  with  the  one  ABM  setup 
which  was  agreed  to  previously  and 
which,  I  think,  has  been  cleared  all  Uie 
way  around  with  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side.  So  I  make  that  request  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pait- 
NiN).  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  committee  of  the  whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  executive  I,  93d  Congress, 
second  session,  the  protocol  to  the  treaty 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  the  limitation  of  antiballistic 
missile  systems  which  was  read  the  sec- 
ond time,  as  follows: 

PROTOCOL  TO  THE  TREATY  BKTWESS 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 
THE  XJNION  OP  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  BB- 
PUBLICS  ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF  ANTI- 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Parties, 

Proceeding  from  the  Basic  Principles  of 
Relations  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  signed  on  May  29,  1972, 

Desiring  to  fvirther  the  objectives  of  the 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  the  Limitation  of  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile 
Systems  signed  on  May  26,  1972,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Treaty. 

i:eafflrmlng  their  conviction  that  the  adop- 
tion of  further  measures  for  the  limitation 
of  strategic  arms  would  contribute  to 
strengthening  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity. 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  further 
limitation  of  antl-balUstlc  missile  systems 
wUl  create  more  favorable  conditions  for  the 
completion  of  work  on  a  permanent  agree- 
ment on  more  complete  measures  for  the 
limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms. 

Have  agreed  as  foUowa: 
Abttcle    I 

1.  Each  Party  shall  be  limited  at  any  one 
time  to  a  single  area  out  of  the  two  provided 
in  Article  HI  of  the  Treaty  for  deployment 
of  antl-balllstlc  mlssUe  (ABM)  systems  or 
their  components  and  accordingly  shaU  not 
exercise  Its  right  to  deploy  an  ABM  system 
or  Its  components  In  the  second  of  the  tiro 
ABM  system  deplojrment  areas  permitted  by 
Article  m  of  the  Treaty,  except  as  an  ex- 
change of  one  permitted  area  for  the  other  In 
accordance  with  Article  II  of  this  Protocol. 

2.  Accordingly,  except  aa  permitted  by 
Article  II  of  this  Protocol :  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  not  deploy  an  ABM  system 
or  Its  components  In  the  area  centered  on  Its 
capital,  as  permitted  by  Article  m  (a)  of  the 
Treaty,  and  the  Soviet  Union  shall  not  deploy 
an  ABM  system  or  Its  components  In  the  de- 
ployment area  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
mIssUe  (ICBM)  sUo  launchers  as  permitted 
by  Article  in  (b)  of  the  Treaty. 
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1.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  dis- 
mantle or  destroy  its  ABM  system  and  the 
components  thereof  In  the  area  where  they 
are  presently  deployed  and  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  or  Its  components  in  the  alternative 
area  permitted  by  Article  III  of  the  Treaty, 
provided  that  prior  to  Initiation  of  con- 
struction, notification  Is  given  In  accord  with 
the  procedure  agreed  to  in  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission,  during  the  year 
beglm^Bg  October  3,  1977  and  ending  Octo- 
ber 2,  1978,  or  during  any  year  which  com- 
mences at  five  year  Intervals  theresJter,  those 
being  the  years  for  periodic  review  of  the 
Treaty,  as  provided  in  Article  XIV  of  the 
Treaty.  This  right  may  be  exercised  only 
once. 

a.  Accordingly,  in  the  event  of  such  notice, 
the  United  States  would  have  the  right  to 
dismantle  or  destroy  the  ABM  sjrstem  and  its 
components  In  the  deployment  area  of 
ICBM  silo  launchers  and  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  or  its  components  In  an  area  centered 
on  its  capital,  as  permitted  by  Article  in(a) 
of  the  Treaty,  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  the  right  to  dismantle  or  destroy  the 
ABM  system  and  Its  comptonents  In  the  area 
centered  on  its  ci^jltal  and  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  or  its  components  in  an  area  con- 
taining ICBM  sUo  launchers,  as  permitted  by 
Article  in(b)  of  the  Treaty. 

3.  Dismantling  or  destruction  and  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  systems  or  their  components 
and  the  notification  thereof  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  Article  vm  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  procedures  agreed  to  in 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission. 
Articlk  m 

The  rights  and  obligations  established  by 
the  Treaty  remain  in  force  and  shall  be  com- 
piled with  by  the  Parties  except  to  the  ex- 
tent modified  by  this  Protocol.  In  particular, 
the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  or  Its 
components  within  the  area  selected  shall 
remain  limited  by  the  levels  and  other  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Treaty. 
Article  IV 

This  Protocol  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
procedures  of  each  Party.  It  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification  and  shall  thereafter  be 
considered  an  Integral  part  of  the  Treaty. 

Done  at  Moscow  on  July  3,  1974,  In  dupli- 
cate, in  the  English  and  Russian  languages, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 

Richard  Nixon, 
President  of  the   United  States  of 
America. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics: 

L.  I.  Brxzhnzv, 
General     Secretary    of    the     Central 
Committee  of  the  CPSV. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanlmoiis 
consent  that  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  excerpts 
from  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LeTTEB  or  TRANSlcriTAL 

The  White  House, 

September  19, 1974. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Protocol  to  the 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  the  Limitation  of  Antl-Balllstlc  Mis- 
sile Systems.  This  Protocol  was  signed  in 
MoBcow  on  July  3,  1974.  I  ask  the  Senate's 
advice  and  consent  to  its  ratification. 
The  provlslona  of  the  Protocol  are  ex- 
-gained  In  detaU  in  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  which  I  enclose.  The  main 


effect  of  the  Protocol  is  to  limit  further  the 
level  and  potential  extent  of  ABM  deploy- 
ment permitted  by  the  1972  ABM  Treaty. 
The  Protocol  furthers  fundamental  United 
States  objectives  set  forth  in  President 
Nixon's  message  to  the  Senate  of  June  13, 
1972  transmitting  the  Agreements  reached  at 
SALT  ONE. 

The  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  deployment 
of  operational  ABM  systems  or  their  compo- 
nents except  at  two  deployment  areas,  one 
centered  on  a  Party's  national  capital  area 
and  the  other  in  a  separate  area  containing 
ICBM  sUo  launchers.  The  Protocol  would 
amend  the  Treaty  to  limit  each  Party  to  a 
single  ABM  deploiyment  area  at  any  one  time, 
which  level  is  consistent  with  the  current 
level  of  deployment.  However,  each  side 
would  retain  the  right  to  remove  its  ABM 
system  and  the  components  thereof  from 
their  present  deployment  area  and  to  deploy 
an  ABM  system  or  its  components  in  the 
alternative  deployment  area  permitted  by  the 
ABM  Treaty.  This  right  may  be  exercised 
only  once. 

This  Protocol  represents  a  further  advance 
In  the  stabilization  of  the  strategic  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  reinforces  the  ABM  Treaty 
provision  that  neither  Party  will  establish 
a  nationwide  ABM  defense  or  a  base  for  such 
a  defense. 

I  believe  that  this  Protocol  strengthens  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  will,  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Treaty,  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
international  tension  and  a  more  secure  and 
peaceful  world  in  which  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  fully  protected.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  Senate  give  It  pnuB^it 
and  favorable  attention. 

Oerald  R.  Foro. 


Letter  or  Sttbktttal 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  August  30, 1974. 
The  PREsroENT, 
The  White  House. 

The  PREsmENT:  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit to  you  the  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
Limitation  of  Antl-BaUlstlc  Missile  Systems 
(ABM  Treaty).  This  Protocol  was  signed  in 
Moscow  on  July  3,  1974.  It  is  my  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

The  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  deployment 
of  operational  ABM  systems  or  their  com- 
ponents except  at  two  deployment  areas,  one 
centered  on  a  Party's  national  capital  area 
and  the  other  in  a  separate  area  containing 
ICBM  silo  lunchers,  at  least  1,300  kilometers 
distant.  However,  neither  Party  has  yet  de- 
ployed ABM  systems  or  components  in  the 
second  of  the  two  ABM  deployment  areas 
permitted  to  it. 

In  the  Protocol,  which  would  amend  the 
ABM  Treaty,  the  Parties  have  agreed  that 
they  will  further  limit  their  ABM  deploy- 
ments to  one  site  and  wUI  not  deploy  an 
ABM  system  or  components  thereof  In  a  sec- 
ond deployment  area  as  now  permitted  by 
Article  m  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Upon  Its  en- 
try into  force,  the  Protocol  will  become  kn 
integral  part  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  Protocol  consists  of  four  preambular 
paragraphs  and  four  articles.  The  preamble 
sets  forth  the  common  premises  and  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  concluding  this  Protocol.  In  the  first 
and  second  paragraphs  the  Parties  indicate 
the  significance  of  the  Basic  Principles  and 
Relations  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  signed  on  May  29,  1972,  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  this  Protocol,  and  express  their 
desire  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  In  the  third  and  fotu-th  paragraphs, 
the  Parties  set  forth  their  view  that  further 


limitation  of  strategic  arms  would  contribute 
to  international  peace  and  security,  and  that 
further  Umltations  of  anU-baUistlc  mIssUe 
systems  wlU  create  more  favorable  conditions 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  permanent  agreement 
on  more  complete  measures  for  the  limita- 
tion of  strategic  offensive  arms. 

Article  I  provides  that  each  Party  to  the 
ABM  Treaty  shall  be  limited  to  a  single  ABM 
deployment  areas  at  any  one  time  and  shall 
not  exercise  its  right  to  deploy  ABM  S3rs- 
tems  or  their  components  in  a  second  area 
as  permitted  by  Article  HI  of  the  Treaty, 
except  as  an  exchange  of  one  deployment 
area  for  the  other  In  accordance  with  Article 
n  of  the  Protocol.  As  a  result  the  United 
States  would  not  be  entitled  to  deploy  ABM 
systems  or  their  components  for  defense  of 
its  national  capital  area  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  be  entitled  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems or  their  components  to  defend  a  sepa- 
rate area  containing  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  silo  launchers,  except  as  permitted 
by  Article  n. 

Article  n  of  the  Protocol  provides  that 
each  Party  may  dismantle  or  destroy  the 
ABM  system  and  its  components  in  the  area 
in  which  they  are  ctirrently  deployed  and 
deploy  an  ABM  system  or  its  components  in 
the  alternative  area  permitted  by  Article 
m  of  the  ABM  Treftty.  As  a  result,  the  United 
States  could  transfer  its  ABM  deployment 
to  an  area  centered  on  its  national  capital 
and  the  Soviet  Union  could  transfer  Its 
ABM  deployment  to  a  separate  area,  located 
at  least  1,300  kUometers  from  Moscow,  con- 
taining Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  sUo 
launchers.  The  right  of  each  Party  to  such 
a  change  in  deployment  areas  may  be  exer- 
cised only  once. 

Notification  of  the  exercise  of  this  option 
must  be  given,  prior  to  initiation  of  con- 
struction of  the  new  ABM  complex,  in  ac- 
cord with  a  procedure  to  be  agreed  upon  in 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
(SCO  established  by  the  Parties  pursuant 
to  Article  XIII  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Such  no- 
tification may  only  be  given  during  the  year 
beginning  October  3,  1977,  and  ending  Oc- 
tober 2,  1978,  or  any  year  which  commences 
at  five-year  intervals  after  October  3.  1977. 
These  years  are  the  years  prescribed  for 
periodic  review  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Should  either  Party  give  notice  and  exer- 
cise its  right  to  exchange  deployment  areas, 
dismantling  or  destruction  of  Its  existing 
ABM  deployment  and  notification  thereof 
must  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle Vin  of  the  ABM  Treaty  in  the  shortest 
possible  agreed  period  of  time  under  agreed 
procedures  to  be  negotiated  in  the  SCC.  New 
ABM  deployment  and  notification  thereof 
must  also  be  carried  out  pursuant  to  proce- 
dures agreed  to  in  the  SCC. 

Article  ni  provides  that  the  obligations 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  shall  remain  In  force 
except  as  modified  by  the  Protocol,  and  that. 
In  particular,  the  ABM  deployments  in  the 
area  selected  by  each  Party  shall  remain 
limited  by  the  numerical  levels  and  other 
requirements   established   by   the  Treaty. 

Article  rv  provides  that  the  Protocol  is 
subject  to  ratification  in  accordance  with 
the  constitutional  procedures  of  each  Party 
and  shall  upon  Its  entry  into  force  be  consid- 
ered an  Integral  part  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  ABM  Treaty  constitutes  a  major 
achievement  in  arms  limitation  and  en- 
hancement of  strategic  stabUity  in  that  It 
limits  the  ABM  capabiUttes  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  low  level.  By 
means  of  this  Protocol  the  permitted  level 
and  potential  extent  of  ABM  deployments 
will  be  further  limited  to  one  site  for  each 
Party,  thereby  reinforcing  the  ABM  Treaty 
provision  that  neither  side  will  establish  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense  or  a  base  for  such 
a  defense. 

This  Protocol  should  further  strengthen 
the  strategic  relationship  esUblished  by  the 
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ABM  Tn%tj  and  I  hope   that   It   can   be 
brought  Into  force  aa  soon  as  practicable. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

ROBKBT  S.  INCERSOIX, 

TTie  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Xndoaure:  Protocol  to  the  Iteaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Un- 
ion of  Soviet  SoctalUt  Republics  on  the 
Limitation  of  Antt-BalUatlc  MlaaUe  Syatema. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  Protocol  to  the  Treaty 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  the  UmlUtlon  of  Antl-Balllstic  Missile 
Systems,  signed  In  Moscow  on  July  3,  1974 
(Sx.  I.  93-2),  having  considered  the  same, 
r^KHts  favorably  thereon  without  reserva- 
tion and  recommends  that  the  Senate  give 
Its  adTlce  and  consent  to  ratification  thereof. 

BACKOBOimS 

Following  the  SALT  I  agreement,  the 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
limitation  of  antl-balllstlc-mlssUe  systems 
(ABM  Treaty)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  On  July  21,  1972  the 
Oommlttee  reported  favorably  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Senate  give  Its  advice  and 
ccmaent  to  ratification.  The  Senat«  did  so 
on  August  3,  1972.  / 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  treacy  was  to 
allow  each  side  two  anti-ballistic  missile 
(ABM)  complexes— one  protecting  each  side's 
natlraial  capital  and  one  protecting  inter- 
continental ballistic  mlssUes  (ICBM).  At  the 
time  of  the  treaty  ratification,  the  United 
States  was  deploying  antl-balllstlc  missiles 
to  protect  ICBM's,  and  the  Soviet  Union  had 
deployed  anti-balllstlc  missiles  to  protect 
Moscow.  Neither  side  had  embarked  on  con- 
structlcm  of  the  second  allowed  ABM  com- 
plex. 

In  the  course  of  Its  consideration  of  the 
ABM  treaty  the  Committee  held  extensive 
hearings.  Widespread  public  support  for  the 
treaty  was  demonstrated  throughout  the 
course  of  the  hearings.  In  general,  witnesses 
expreased  concern  as  to  the  wisdom  of  hav- 
ing the  United  States  buUd  a  second  ABM 
Btte  to  protect  the  nation's  capital  as  al- 
lowed by  the  ABM  treaty.  The  administra- 
tion argued  strongly  that  the  right  to  have 
a  second  site  was  important  to  the  treaty. 
Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  the  Committee 
"Our  failure  to  construct  the  Washington 
site  to  balance  off  the  Soviet  capability  would 
leave  an  undesirable  asymmetrical  relation- 
ship which  could  be  destabilizing  and  weaken 
our  overall  deterrent  posture." 

Most  witnesses  generally  disagreed  with  the 
need  for  a  Washington  ABM  site  as  allowed 
by  the  treaty.  Dr.  Biarvln  Ooldberger,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  at  Princeton  University. 
told  the  conunlttee  that  "the  Washington 
ABM  has  virtually  no  value  against  accidents, 
the  Chinese  threat,  or  a  Soviet  attack.  I 
would  submit  that  we  are  carrying  the  con- 
cept of  parity  too  far  If  we  seek  equality  In 
Sofvlet  mistakes." 

Dr.  Richard  Oarwln  of  the  IBM  Watson 
Laboratory  said  "I  believe  that  the  site  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  never  worth  the  money 
and  Is  far  less  desirable  now.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  wished  to  deny  us  the  small  addi- 
tional decision  time  which  one  might  Imagine 
to  be  provided  by  a  100-lnterceptor  SA7E- 
OUABD  site.  It  could  well  do  that  by  target- 
ing on  Washington  a  very  small  fraction  of 
their  total  stable  of  wazlieads.'* 

At  the  concliulon  of  the  hearings  on  the 
ABM  treaty,  a  number  of  Committee  mem- 
bers were  seriously  concerned  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  a  Washington  ABM 
site  There  was  some  feeling  that  any  bene- 
fits gained  would  not  be  worth  the  cost.  It 
1  clear  to  the  members  that  a  Washington 
Bite  could  be  easily  overwhelmed.  De- 
qtlte  these  doubts  about  the  allowance  for 
a  second  ABM  omnplex,  the  Committee  con- 
cluded that  the  ABM  treaty  was  an  Important 


step  in  the  direction  of  controlling  the  arms 
race.  By  introducing  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  restrictions,  the  Committee  felt 
that  the  treaty  might  serve  an  Important 
purpose  In  opening  the  way  for  further  com- 
prehensive limitations  on  strategic  weaponry. 

In  connection  with  the  proposal  for  a 
second  site,  the  Committee  noted  specifically 
that  the  allowance  was  not  a  commitment 
to  build  such  a  complex.  A  majority  of  the 
Committee  found  Itself  unpersuaded  as  to 
the  need  for  the  capital  defense  and  believed 
that  "national  restraint  In  the  case  of  the 
deployment  of  the  National  Capital  defense 
might  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  and  contribute  to  a  similar  realiza- 
tion that  deployment  of  a  second  site  is 
neither  necessary  nor  particularly  useful." 

In  the  three  years  since  the  ratification 
ot  the  ABM  treaty  the  Committee  Judgment 
has  been  vindicated.  Those  who  argued  that 
an  "undesirable  asymmetrical  relationship" 
would  result  in  failure  to  build  a  Washing- 
ton complex  have  been  proven  mistaken  as 
both  sides  have  forgone  the  opportunity  to 
build  the  second  complex  allowed  by  the 
ABM  treaty.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  in- 
dicated a  desire  to  construct  a  ccnnplex  to 
protect  part  of  its  Intercontinental  Ballistic 
Missile  forces  and  the  concept  of  a  complex 
protecting  Washington  is  no  longer  being 
pursued  actively. 

On  June  3,  1974,  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Brezhnev  agreed  during  a  summit 
meeting  in  Moscow  to  a  protocol  to  the 
Treaty  vrtth  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile  Systems.  The  Protocol  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  September  19,  1974, 
by  President  Ford  who  asked  the  Senate's 
advice  and  consent  to  its  ratification. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  PROTOCOL 

The  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  deploy- 
ment of  operational  ABM  systems  or  their 
components  except  In  two  deployment 
areas — one  centered  on  a  Party's  national 
capital  area  and  the  other  In  an  area  at  least 
1300  kilometers  distant,  containing  ICBMs 
and  silos.  The  protocol,  which  would  amend 
the  ABM  treaty,  would  further  limit  *he 
ABM  deployments  on  each  side  to  one  site 
only. 

Article  I  of  the  protocol  provides  that  each 
Party  is  limited  to  a  single  ABM  deployment 
area  at  any  one  time  and  shall  not  deploy 
ABM  systems  in  a  second  area,  except  as  an 
exchange  of  one  deployment  area  for  the 
other  in  accordance  with  Article  n  of  the 
protocol.  In  effect,  the  Russians  could  take 
down  the  Moscow  complex  and  deploy  an 
ABM  system  protecting  ICBMs.  The  United 
States  could  take  down  its  ABM  system 
around  ICBM  fields  and  build  an  ABM  com- 
plex around  Washington.  The  right  of  each 
Party  to  such  a  change  in  deployment  areas 
may  be  exercised  only  once.  Notification  of 
the  exercise  of  the  option  to  exchange  must 
be  given  prior  to  Initiation  of  construction  In 
accordance  with  a  procedure  to  be  agreed  on 
in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
established  by  the  Parties  pursuant  to  Article 
Xin  of  the  ABM  treaty.  Notification  may 
only  be  given  during  the  year  beginning 
October  3,  1977,  or  during  any  year  which 
commences  at  five  year  Intervals  after  Oc- 
tober 3,  1977.  These  years  are  prescribed  for 
periodic  review  by  the  ABM  treaty.  Article 
m  provides  that  the  obligations  incurred  In 
the  ABM  treaty  shall  remain  In  force  except 
as  notified  by  the  protocol.  Article  IV  pro- 
vides that  the  protocol  is  subject  to  rati- 
fication in  accordance  with  constitutional 
procedures  of  each  Party  and,  upon  its  entry 
into  force,  shall  be  considered  an  Integral 
part  of  the  ABM  treaty. 

coifmrree  action 
The  ABM  treaty  and  protocol  have  been 
discussed  several  times  in  hearings  conducted 
this  year  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Con- 
trol.   International   Organizations   and   Se- 


curity Agreements.  At  a  hearing  on  April  28, 
the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Nltze,  former  member 
of  SALT  Delegation  and  former  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  Oeorge  W.  Rathjens, 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  both  said  they  sup- 
ported Senate  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
protocol.  At  a  hearing  on  October  21  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  urged  that  favorable 
consideration  be  given  the  protocol.  Other 
witnesses  have  generally  viewed  the  treaty 
and  the  protocol  as  positive  and  concrete 
steps  in  arms  control.  The  Committee  Is  not 
aware  of  significant  opposition  to  the 
protocol. 

On  September  5,  1975,  General  George  8. 
Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  was  asked  for  the  views  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  protocol.  General 
Brown  responded  on  September  24  as 
follows: 

Chairman  of  the  Joint 

CHixrs  OF  Staff, 
WashiTigton,  D.C.,  September  24, 1975. 
Hon.  Stuast  STimroTON, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
International  Organizations  and  Security 
Agreements,    UJS.    Senate,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  The  following 
information  is  provided  In  answer  to  the 
questions  you  raised  In  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 6, 1976. 

The  1974  Protocol  to  the  ABM  Treaty, 
when  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  will  limit 
deployment  to  one  ABM  site  but  will  retain 
the  option  to  relocate  the  permitted  ABM 
site  as  an  explicit  provision  of  the  Protocol. 
This  relocation  provision  was  advocated  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  the  event  there 
was  a  U.S.  Government  decision  to  seek 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  to  limit  deploy- 
ment to  only  on&  ABM  site.  With  this  reloca- 
tion option  protected,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Sttiff  did  not  oppose  negotiations  which  led 
to  the  signing  of  the  Protocol. 

The  major  concern  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  regarding  ratification  Is  related 
to  your  final  question  of  whether  ratification 
of  the  Protocol  would  have  any  effect  on 
future  military  programs  or  spending  for 
such  programs.  They  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  maintain  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense program  of  sufficient  breadth  and  depth 
to  insure  that  the  United  States  keep  pace 
with  continuing  Soviet  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense efforts  and  Improvements,  which  In 
recent  years  have  been  considerable.  A  con- 
tinuation of  US  efforts  In  this  regard  Is 
essential  In  order  to  insure  an  adequate 
hedge  against  sudden  abrogation.  Further, 
In  the  US  Unilateral  Statement  on  ABM 
Treaty  withdrawal,  the  United  States  stated 
that  if  more  complete  strategic  offensive 
arms  limitations  were  not  achieved  within 
five  years,  it  would  constitute  a  basis  for  US 
withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty.  Without 
demonstrable  US  competence  in  the  ABM 
field  the  US  could  turn  to  its  advantage  if 
required,  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  less 
motivated  to  negotiate  more  complete 
limitations  on  strategic  offensive  arms. 

Therefore,  providing  that  the  US  Govern- 
ment continues  to  recognize  the  Importance 
of  maintaining  a  vigorous  ballistic  missile 
defense  R&D  program,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  support  ratification  of  the  Protocol  to 
the  ABM  Treaty. 
Sincerely 

Oxorox  S.  Brown, 

General,  VSAF. 

The  Committee  considered  the  ABM  proto- 
ccd  on  October  28  and  agreed  by  voice  vote 
without  dissent  to  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
of  the  protocol. 

coMMrrrxz  commknts 

The  Committee  commends  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  agreeing  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  revision  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
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While  It  would  have  been  preferable  for  the 
two  sides  to  agree  to  the  limitation  of  one 
complex  each  at  the  start,  the  Committee 
recognizes  that  the  limited  value  of  ABM 
systems  was  not  so  evident  at  the  time  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  agreed  to.  Consequently, 
the  Committee  views  the  protocol  as  a  laud- 
able and  plausible  step  in  the  control  of 
strategic  defensive  arms. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  protocol  have  provided  a 
useful  example  of  the  kind  of  arms  control 
agreement  which  can  be  of  mutual  advantage 
to  both  sides. 

TEXT   OF    resolution    OF    RATIFICATIOK 

Resolved,  (Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Protocol  to  the  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limitation  ot 
AnU-Balllstlc  MlssUe  Systems  signed  in  Mos- 
cow on  July  3,  1974. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  protocol  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
Including  the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  protocol  will  be  considered 
as  having  passed  through  its  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  and  including  the 
presentation  of  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  (Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limitation 
of  Antl-Balllstic  Missile  Systems  signed  in 
Moscow  on  July  3, 1974. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time,  as  in 
executive  session,  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  protocol  which  was  consid- 
ered today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufBcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CiniTis).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  EXTENDING  TIME  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  S.  2584 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  allowed  to 
ffle  its  report  on  S.  2584.  the  CPB  bill, 
up  until  the  hour  of  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  under  the 
same  arrangements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10029)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976, 
and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
awaiting  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  is  officially  absent  from 
the  Chamber  at  this  time.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage.  This  is 
almost  a  $4  billion  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  Is  left  on  the  biU? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes to  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  bringing  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  this  miUtary  construction  bill 
which  I  believe  contains  many  vital  proj- 
ects which  are  needed  by  the  armed 
services  to  accomplish  their  mission  on 
defending  our  Nation. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  bill  that  the 
committee  took  action  on  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  and  I  had  anticipated  bring- 
ing up  an  amendment  on  the  floor  today 
on  that  particular  point,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  introduce  that  amendment. 

In  lieu  thereof,  I  will  just  discuss  it 
for  the  moment,  for  the  record,  and  for 
next  year's  deliberations.  Then  I  would 
like  to  have  a  dialog,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  majority  leader,  with  him  as 
chairman  of  this  important  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Construction  about  some 
extremely  important  barracks  that  are 
being  built  at  Fort  Benning. 

Before  we  get  to  that  dialog,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
particularly,  and  Congress  in  general, 
have  been  pushing  very  diligently  and 
very  hard  to  get  the  military  services 
to  try  to  combine  some  of  their  training 


so  that  the  ratio  between  instructors  and 
pupils  could  be  greatly  increased. 

That  is  to  say,  there  could  be  more  pu- 
pils per  instructor.  Quite  naturally,  that 
would  cut  down  dramatically  the  cost  of 
training  and  the  cost  of  military  person- 
nel. 

As  chairman  of  the  Manpower  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  am  particularly  aware  that  not 
much  progress  has  been  made  by  any  of 
the  services  in  trying  to  economize  and 
trying  to  provide  more  efficient  training. 
Therefore,  I  am  disappointed. 

I  am  disappohited  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  full  committee, 
overturned  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mendation and  deleted  a  $10  million  re- 
ception station  at  Fort  Benning  outside 
of  Columbus,  Ga.,  which  would  have  be- 
gun to  consolidate  the  infantry  train- 
ing with  the  basic  infantry  training. 

I  understand  the  reason  for  that.  I 
certainly  imderstand  the  concern  of  the 
people  that  have  an  interest  in  Fort  Dix 
in  New  Jersey  tliat  is  now  conducting 
some  of  that  basic  training  for  the  in- 
fantry and  I  understand  that  their  con- 
cern is  that  Fort  Dix  may  be  closed.  How- 
ever, I  do  believe,  in  the  interest  of  con- 
sistency, the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
cannot  push  the  military  services  in  two 
different  directions  at  one  time. 

I  do  not  think  the  Army  is  going  to  be 
able  to  figure  out  what  we  are  doing  here 
when  we  are  telling  them,  on  one  hand, 
to  consolidate  training  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  try  to  consoUdate  train- 
ing they  are  being  told,  "No,  that  is  really 
not  what  we  want,  if  it  is  gohig  to  have 
any  ill  effect  anywhere  in  the  country." 
If  we  are  going  to  save  money  on  person- 
nel and  become  more  efficient  in  manag- 
ing the  military  service,  in  particular 
training,  then  there  is  only  one  way  to 
accomplish  that,  and  that  is  through  be- 
ginning to  consolidate  various  fimctions 
that  are  taking  place  at  different  loca- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

One  final  word  on  that  disappoint- 
ment. The  advaintage  of  one-station 
training  would  be,  and  we  hope  will  next 
year  start  to  take  place  at  Fort  Benning, 
is  that  it  does  have  significant  saving  im- 
plications. 

There  would  be  fewer  training  cycles, 
less  repetition.  There  would  be  more  ad- 
ministrative efficiencies.  There  would  be 
decreased  training  for  or  67  through  200 
trainees.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1979. 
there  would  be  manpower  reductions  of 
almost  4.300  and  there  would  be  annual 
savings  of  about  $27  million  per  year. 
So  the  savings  are  real. 
In  order  to  accomplish  those  savings, 
there  has  to  be  some  front  end  money 
spent  in  military  construction. 

The  Army  Is  already  carrying  out  the 
one-station  training  concept  in  several 
different  locations  with  other  than  the 
infantry  function,  and  I  think,  quite  na- 
turally, after  a  thorough  review  by  the 
Army  and  after  a  report,  they  are  going 
to  be  making  to  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  next  year  in  early 
March,  I  believe  that  next  year  in  the 
appropriations  deliberations  this  com- 
mittee will  reach  a  conclusion  that  the 
Army  is  taking  the  lead  and  moving  in 
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the  right  direction  In  compliance  with 
mandate  after  mandate  from  the  T3B. 
Senate  and  from  the  House  to  bring 
about  efficiencies. 

I  believe  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  authorize  this  particular  ex- 
penditure which  will  save  the  country 
money. 

One  other  point  relating  to  Fort  Ben- 
nlng,  that  I  would  like  to  get  some  re- 
sponse to  from  the  majority  leader. 
There  is  language  in  the  House  military 
construction  report,  and  I  refer  to  page 
8,  paragraph  3,  and  I  quote: 

The  Army  Is  further  Instructed  to  present 
tte  plmns  and  Justlflcatton  with  regard  to 
timlnlng  and  the  utilization  of  Fort  Ben- 
nlJDg  and  reoetre  oommlttee  approval  of 
thaae  plans  prior  to  obligation  of  the  funds 
for  bairaeki  at  Itet  Bennlng. 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  that  this  language 
singles  out  one  military  installation  and 
imposes  an  undue  restraint  upon  the 
Army's  training  mission  and  construc- 
tion programs  at  this  base. 

I  contend  that  this  language  is  un- 
warranted In  view  of  the  language  that 
Kppean  in  the  Senate  military  construc- 
tiao  report  on  page  28.  paragraphs  1 
through  3.  I  hope  that  when  the  con- 
ferees meet  on  this  construction  bill,  the 
Senate  conferee  will  insist  that  this  con- 
flict— at  least  conflict  in  implication — 
between  the  Senate  report  and  the 
House  report  will  be  Ironed  out  and  will 
be  reconcOed  in  the  conference  report. 
because  if  language  of  this  nature  is 
Inserted,  this  ameliorates  this  kind  of 
punitive  language  which  appears  in  the 
House  report  on  page  8. 

The  FRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (Bifr.  Cu«- 
TX8).  The  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bifr.  President,  I  ask 
for  an  addltiMial  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  wholeheartedly  in  accord  with  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  just  said  and  I  assure  him  that 
as  far  as  that  language  is  concerned,  it 
will  be  graded  upward  and  in  the  direc- 
tion that  the  Senator  wants. 

I  al^  note  in  his  remarks  relative  to 
page  28  covering  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill.  In  relation  to 
page  8  tai  the  House  bill.  I  would  say 
that  language  on  this  order  might  be 
given  some  ocmslderation  by  the  dlstln- 
cnidied  Senator  and  I  would  be  Judged 
by  his  reaction,  that  the  Army  and  06D 
certify  the  design  of  the  barracks  to  be 
oonstnieted  represents  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  prudent  type  when  the  full 
range  of  hostel  mlsskms  at  Benning  is 
oonildered. 

Woold  the  Senator  be  agreeable  to 
language  ^>pro»1matlng  that? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
chance  to  study  tbat  language,  but  I 
certainly  think  It  Is  moving  in  the  rig^t 
dlreeUon. 

I  state  to  the  majority  leader  that  the 
primary  porpoM  X  have  In  mind,  since 


these  barracks  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  one-station  training  concept,  but 
rather  are  for  advanced  infantry  training 
which  will  take  place  whether  or  not 
there  Is  one-station  training  at  Fort  Ben- 
nlng, that  these  barracks  in  their  con- 
struction not  be  held  up  pending  any 
kind  of  one-station  training  decision  by 
the  Army. 

So  I  believe  the  majority  leader's  lan- 
guage would  go  a  long  way  toward  curing 
the  language  in  the  House  report  if  this 
language  is  adopted  by  the  conferees.  But 
I  will  look  at  that  language  very  carefully 
and  give  the  majority  leader  a  written 
response  on  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may 
rest  assured  that  I  am  fully  and  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  his  views  and  that 
as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
concerned,  and  the  subcommittee  as  a 
whole,  we  will  do  our  best  to  see  to  it  that 
the  suggestions  made,  reasonable  as  they 
are,  will  be  Incorporated  in  the  confer- 
ence report  so  that  the  matter  of  these 
barracks  and  their  future  use  will  be 
given  every  consideration. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  will  not  introduce  the  amendment  on 
the  restoration  of  the  funds  for  the  re- 
ception center,  but  I  would  ask  that  the 
committee,  both  the  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska, 
ranking  Republican  member,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  give  very  careful  considera- 
tion to  this  because  I  think  the  Senate 
has  got  to  send  clear  signals  about 
whether  we  want  the  Army  to  bring 
about  efficiency,  or  whether  we  are  really 
serious  when  we  say  that  time  after  time, 
as  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  serious  and 
we  will  do  our  very  best. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  6  minutes  remain- 
ing.         

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  other  requests  for  time,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

AininOKAL     8TATE1(ZI«TS    BTTBlCirTKD     ON     H.K. 

looae 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
military  construction  appropriations  bill 
that  win  be  approved  by  the  Senate  to- 
day is  one  Item  of  special  Importance  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  Army  has  se- 
lected Port  Polk.  In  the  central  part  of 
Louisiana,  as  the  home  of  the  5th 
Mechanized  Infantry  Division,  one  of  the 
three  new  divisions  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorized this  year. 

As  many  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
aware.  Polk  has  served  since  World  War 
n  as  a  major  training  post  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  During  the  Second  World  War, 
the  Korean  war.  and  our  flghUng  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Port  Polk  was  a  primary 
infantry  training  center.  Thousands  of 
young  men  have  served  there,  and  have 
gone  from  there  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  defend  our  Nation. 

Now  Polk  has  been  chosen  for  a  new 
rde.  As  the  home  of  a  mechanized  In- 
fantry division,  Polk  win  clearly  be  one 
of  ttie  outstanding  Army  posts  in  this 
country.  Thousands  of  personn^  wlU  be 


stationed  at  Polk  for  ^urs  of  duty  of  2  or 
3  years.  Ttms,  these  members  of  the 
Army  wUl  belible  to/oecome  far  more  in- 
volved Wilkin  tfie-iocal  community  than 
were  the  trainees  who  generally  were  at 
the  post  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  military  construction  appropria- 
tion for  Polk  this  year  is  almost  $110 
million.  With  that  money,  major  new 
structures  wiU  be  built  to  house  the  5th 
Mechanized  Infantry  Division.  Further- 
more, an  ambitious  family  housing  pro- 
gram will  be  undertaken.  Representing 
an  Investment  of  almost  $40  million,  this 
family  housing  activity  will  begin  to  pro- 
vide quarters  for  the  many  families  that 
will  be  moving  to  the  Louisiana  post. 

Finally.  I  want  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  the  enthusiafcm 
and  excitement  of  the  people  in  Louisi- 
ana over  this  development.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  sound  partnership  between 
the  military  personnel  at  Polk  and  their 
friends  in  the  surroimding  commimitles. 
Now  that  partnership  will  only  be 
strengthened.  I  am  certain  that  men  and 
women  in  the  Army  who  will  be  moving 
to  Fort  Polk  to  participate  in  the  start- 
up of  this  new  division  will  be  excited  by 
what  they  find  there. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  Is  in- 
deed a  landmark  for  our  State.  We  wUl 
watch  with  great  Interest  and  excitement 
as  Fort  Polk  takes  on  its  new  mission. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriations  bill  Is 
an  Important  spending  item.  Although  it 
represents  less  than  4  percent  of  the  de- 
fense function  target  set  by  Congress  In 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  it  amoimts  to  $3,660  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $830  million  in  out- 
lays. 

The  national  defense  function  is  under 
much  pressure  as  this  body  prepares  to 
consider  the  defense  appropriations  and 
foreign  assistance  appropriations  bills. 
An  Increase  of  $142  mllUon  over  the 
House-passed  military  construction  blU 
win  decrease  the  remainder  of  the  func- 
tional target  available  for  the  two  other 
defense-related  appropriations  bills  we 
win  be  considering  later  this  month  and 
next. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
I  do  not  Intend  to  oppose  this  bUl,  but 
I  must  reserve  judgment  as  to  this  meas- 
ure when  it  returns  from  conference.  I 
must  reserve  Judgment  since  the  Budget 
Committee  Is  still  in  the  process  of  mark- 
ing up  the  second  concurrent  resolution. 
When  the  mUitary  construction  blU  ccones 
back  from  conference,  the  Senate  wiU 
have  adopted  its  sec6nd  concurrent  reso- 
lution, and  we  wlU  also  have  considered 
the  defense  appropriations  blU  and  wlU 
have  a  better  Indication  of  the  cost  of 
the  military  aid  parts  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriations  blU. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  a  commitment 
to  a  defense  policy  which  Is  conristent 
with  our  other  pressing  national  priori- 
ties, and  I  urge  my  ooneagues  to  con- 
sider upcoming  defense  i4)proprlatlon8 
bills  from  that  perspective.  Fiscal  re- 
sponsiblUty  requires  us  to  make  hard 
choices  about  the  budget.  I  believe  that 
we  should  spend  every  dollar  required 
for  a  sound  national  defenae— but  not 
one  dollar  more.  TtoaX  la  the  standard 
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which  I  apply  to  the  entire  Federal  budg- 
et, and  that  is  the  commitment  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

HH.  10029  AND  THZ  rUTUai  Or  rOBT  DIZ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  language  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  accompansring 
Hil.  10029,  relative  to  the  future  of  Fort 
Dlx  in  New  Jersey. 

On  page  28  of  the  report,  the  com- 
mittee takes  note  of  Army  plans  to  in- 
stitute the  one  station  training — OST — 
ocncept  which  combines  basic  combat 
training  and  advanced  Individual  train- 
ing at  one  installation.  The  ccnnmittee 
bas — I  believe  wisely — suggested  that 
this  concept  be  further  tested  before  it 
is  implemented  on  a  broad  scale.  Fur- 
thermore, the  committee  has  expressed 
well-foimded  concern  over  reports  that 
adoption  of  one  station  training  could 
cloud  the  future  of  Port  Dlx,  and  has 
advised  the  Army  that  this  fine  instaUa- 
tion  should  conthiue  to  be  utilized  at  its 
current  level  of  operation.  Specifically, 
the  report  states: 

There  bas  been  an  indication  that  the 
"one  station  training"  concept  could  threat- 
en future  Army  operations  at  Fort  Dlz,  New 
Jersey.  Fort  Dlx  U  an  excellent  Army  poet 
with  modem  structures  and  in  past  years  the 
Oovemment  has  expended  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  modernize  this  base.  It  Is  the  con- 
census of  the  Ck>mmittee  that  Fort  Dlz 
abould  l>e  uUlized  by  the  Army  to  its  fullest 
potential  and  present  troop  levels  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
in  its  report  accompanying  HH.  10029, 
expressed  similar  concern  over  the  future 
of  Fort  Dlx.  and  strongly  recommended 
that  It  be  retained  as  a  major  and  active 
Army  Installation. 

Therefore,  both  conunittees  are  now 
very  firmly  on  record  advising  the  Amy 
to  continue  utilizing  Fort  Dlx  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible.  This  Is.  in  my 
judgment,  extremely  wise  and  responsible 
counsel,  and  I  am  sure  its  import  vriU 
not  be  lost  on  Army  planners. 

I  would  also  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
since  the  future  of  Fort  Dlx  wlU  imdoubt- 
edly  be  affected  by  whatever  decision  is 
made  relative  to  one  station  training, 
both  committees  have  voted  to  exclude 
from  H.R.  10029  funding  for  a  new 
trainee  reception  station  at  Fort  Ben- 
nlng, Ga.  The  Army  had  originaUy  re- 
quested $10.9  million  to  construct  the  re- 
ception station  in  order  to  accommodate 
basic  trainees  which  it  planned  to  shift 
from  Fort  Dlx  to  I\>rt  Bennlng  no  later 
than  fiscal  year  1978.  This  was  to  be  part 
of  implementation  of  OST.  However, 
since  OST  is  now  to  be  given  further 
study,  the  Senate  committee  has  most 
wisely  decided  not  to  grant  any  funds 
for  the  new  reception  station  until  firm 
decisions  have  been  made  on  OST.  and 
until  the  future  utilization  of  Fort  Diz 
has  been  clarified. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
Vort  Dlx  has  been  a  basic  training  center 
since  World  War  I;  is  the  only  major 
Army  training  facUlty  In  the  entire 
Northeast;  and  represents  a  Federal  In- 
vestment of  close  to  $300  mllUon.  much 
of  it  for  construction  within  the  past  10 


Bayh 
Bumpers 
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years.  There  is  widespread  agreement  by 
both  Defense  Department  and  congres- 
sional experts  that  Fort  Dlx  Is  an  out- 
standing, modern  facility,  whose  replace- 
ment cost  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  half-a-blllion  dollars.  It  is,  of  course, 
also  an  integral  and  extremely  import- 
ant part  of  our  New  Jersey  economy, 
with  an  annual  Impact  exceeding  $120 
million. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  i>artlcu- 
larly  Chairman  Mansfield  and  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction,  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  people  of  my  State  and  of  the  en- 
tire Nation  for  tiieir  concern  about 
proper  utilization  of  this  installation.  I 
certainly  want  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  for  their  attention  to  this 
issue,  and  for  the  coiuiesy  they  have  ex- 
tended to  me  during  deliberations  on 
H.R.  1029. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  sunendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  ShaU  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  seccmd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
caUed  the  ndl. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  (after  having 
voted  in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Aiicansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  Uberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  BxrHPEES)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  is  absent 
on  official  biiglneaa. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garh)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkkct),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  fiirther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  HUnola 
(Mr.  Pehct).  would  vote  "yea." 

Ilie  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
naysO.asfoUows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  474  Leg.] 
TEAS— 84 
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McClxire 

Pastore 

Stennls 

McOee 

Pearson 

Stevens 

McOovern 

Pell 

Stevenson 

Mclntyre 

Prozmlre 

Stone 

Metcalf 

Randolph 

Symington 

Mondale 

RlblcoS 

Taft 

Montoya 

Both 

Talmadge 

Morgan 

Scbweiker 

Thurmond 

Moss 

Scott,  Hugh 

Tower 

Muskie 

Scott, 

Tunney 

Nelson 

WUilam  L. 

Welcker 

Nunn 

Sparkman 

WUllaou 

Pack  wood 

Stafford 

Young 

NAYS— 0 

PRESENT  AND  GIVINO  A  UVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Abourezk,  against. 


NOT  VOTINO— 6 


Gam 
EUirtke 


Percy 


So  the  bill  ( H.R.  10029) ,  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed.    « 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  title  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

"nie  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  appointed 
Mr.  MANsrixLD.  Mr.  McCucllan.  Mr. 
INOUTE,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hm>oLESTO^, 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Totthg.  Mr.  BellmoK) 
Mr.  Bbookb,  Mr.  Stmingtoh,  Mr.  .Can- 
non, and  Mr.  Tower  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,'  I 
had  hoped  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a 
vote  at  10  ajn.  tomorrow  morning  on  the 
protocol  which  was  carried  through  to  a 
final  reading  this  afternoon. 

Unfortunately,  events  have  developed 
over  which  I  have  no  control. 


Allen 

Cranston 

Hatfield 

Baker 

Culver 

Hathaway 

Bartlett 

CurtU 

Helms 

Beall 

Dole 

Boilings 

Ballmon 

Domenlel 

Hruaka 

Bentaen 

Durkln 

Huddleston 

Blden 

Eagleton 

Humphrey 

Brock 

BasUand 

Inouye 

Brooke 

Fannin 

Jaekaon 

Buckley 

Fonc 

Javiu 

Burdlck 

Ford 

Johnston 

Byrd, 

Glenn 

Kennedy 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  BiAwrt  C 

Ooldwater 
.Oraval 

Leahy 

Orifla 

Case 

Hansen 

Magnuson 

ChUes 

Hart.O«7 

IfaBS&ald 

Church 

HartPhUlpA. 

aark 

Haskell 

Modtilan 

EQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  CRAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  do  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  c(»islderatk>n  of  Calmdar  No.  42e, 
jtn  5900. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hOl 
will  be  sUted  by  tiUe.  , 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

A  bill  (HJt.  6900)  to  protect  the  eoonomto 
rtghta  Oft  tabor  in  the  building  and  oonetmc- 
tion  industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  indurtrlal  workw*. 
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Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HKfiMB.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  I  object 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  SJR.  5900  in  the  hope  the 
objection  will  not  be  sustained. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  Chair  recognized  Mr.  Helms. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  understands 
this  question  is  debatable.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct^ 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  does  that,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  may  I  ask 
him  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  Sena- 
tor's part  to  make  any  motion  in  rela- 
tion to  this  measure  today  which  would 
cause  a  rollcall  vote  to  occur  this  after- 
noon? If  not.  Senators  can  be  so  in- 
f ormed  and  make  their  arrangements. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
such  intention,  I  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEIiMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Ihfr.  MANSFIELD.  FoUowlng  up  on 
what  the  distinguished  assistant  major- 
ity leader  said.  I  take  it  that  in  view  of 
the  arrangements  which  have  undoubt- 
edly been  made  that  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  indicated  would  ap- 
ply to  all  Senators  on  his  side.  If  that  is 
ttie  case,  I  inform  Senators  that  they  can 
act  accordingly  on  an  individual  basis 
because  there  is  no  need  of  keeping  them 
here  to  hear  speeches  which  they  can 
read  In  the  Rccou,  and  it  has  been  a 
long  day,  anyway,  and  I  think  a  little 
surcease  will  do  them  good. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  frcMH  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Texas  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor.         

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  depends  on  whether  or  not  this  is 
the  only  Issue  that  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon.  I  assimie  it  would  be 
tbe  only  issue  before  the  Senate  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  alL 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  no  Intention  to 
lay  it  aside  to  consider  any  other 
business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  th«  Senator  will  allow  me  to  ask 


the  majority  leader,  I  take  it  then  there 
will  be  no  more  roUcall  votes  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  assump- 
tion, and  I  am  making  this  statement  in 
good  faith  as  I  am  sure  the  statements 
given  were  made  in  good  faith. 

^Lc.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chahr. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
can  give  an  ironclad  assurance  there  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes  ttiis  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Nortii  Carolina  yield  further? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  yield  further  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  if  there  is  any  intention  to  file  a 
cloture  motion  tonight?  It  would  be  help- 
ful for  Senators  to  know  whether  or  not 
they  would  face  a  vote  on  cloture  on 
Monday  or  on  Tuesday,  or  whenever. 
Partictilarly,  it  would  be  well  to  advise 
the  Senate  whether  or  not  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  vote  on  cloture  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion.     

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
majority  leader  responds  to  that,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  back  to  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
cloture  motion  will  not  be  filed  tonight. 
It  will  be  filed  tomorrow.  That  is  why  I 
am  hoping  it  will  be  possible  to  have  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  on  protocol  that 
was  read  up  to  final  reading  today,  so 
at  least  we  could  get  this  business  out  of 
the  way. 

It  is  my  intention  to  lay  down  a  cloture  ' 
motion  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  on  our  side  we  would  be  willing  to 
set  aside  the  pending  business  to  vote  on 
the  protocol  that  the  Senator  mentioned. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  think  so. 

ISi.  TOWER.  It  will  not?  All  right.  I 
beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  a  further  ques- 
tion in  light  of  this  policy? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  for  that  purpose 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Following  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Texas  about 
whether  it  is  the  intention  to  try  to  lay 
this  business  aside  today  for  any  other 
business  and  the  answer  with  regard  to 
the  treaty,  will  there  be  an  effort  to  lay 
aside  the  pending  business  or  any  other 
business  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  that  I  can  fore- 
see at  the  time.  If  something  comes  up 
on  the  Calendar  which  will  not  take  too 
much  time,  I  would,  of  course,  discuss  it 
with  the  Republican  leadership.  But 
there  is  nothing  on  the  Calendar  that  I 
can  see  at  the  moment. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  would  require  unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  that  is  right 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  it  could  only 
t>e  by  imanlmous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  If  I  made  a  mo- 
tion, I  would  stUl  be  in  the  same  pickle 
I  am  in  now. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
providing  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor.    

Blr.  THURMOND.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  could  tell  us  by  the  latest  when 
we  will  have  the  rollcall  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Evidently  there  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes  tomorrow.  I  will  not 
say  that  there  will  not  be  any,  but  that 
is  the  way  it  looks. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  this  is  the  pending 
business  and  there  is  a  breath  of  life  left 
in  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  think  we  can 
be  assured  that  there  willjie  no  rollcaQ 
votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  in  that,  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators please  use  the  microphones?  The 
Chair  cannot  hear. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  on  the  condition  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  WEICKER  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  10, 1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday,  after  the  two  leaders,  or  their 
designees,  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  Mr.  Weicker  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  OF  MONDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER 10,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  a«r.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday,  following  the  recognition  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OP  CRAFT 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  win 
the  Senator  put  in  a  brief  quorum  call 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Under  the  conditloas 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
condition  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
tbe  floor,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  consideration  of  the 
cMnmon-situs  picketing  and  collective 
bargaining  bills,  the  following  persons 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor:  Donald 
Elisburg,  George  Sape,  Martin  Jensen 
and  Eileen  Mayer  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Staff,  and  for 
the  minority,  Don  Zimmerman.  Ira 
l^epard,  and  Don  Rosenthal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Tom  Cantrell 
and  Dr.  James  McClellan  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  votes  thereon  in  connection  with 
this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  distto- 
guished  Senator  from  Texas,  on  the  pre- 
viously stated  conditions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  common-situs  picketing 
measure,  Pam  Turner,  of  my  staff,  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor,  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  and  on  amendments 
thereto  and  during  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield,  under  the 
same  conditions? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
George  Shanks,  of  my  staff,  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consider- 
ation of  this  measiu-e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  « 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield, 
on  the  same  conditions. 


rights  of  labor  in  the  buUdlng  and  construc- 
tion Industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  Industrial  workers. 

Mike  Mansfield,  John  Culver,  Claiborne 
Pell,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  John  Durkln, 
Philip  A.  Hart,  Qary  Hart,  Walter  F. 
Mondale,  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  Mike 
Gravel,  Dick  Clark,  Oaylord  Nelson, 
John  V.  Tunney,  Jennings  Randolph. 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  WUllam  Proxmlre, 
Jacob  K.  Javlts. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  un- 
der rule  XXn,  the  Chahr.  without  ob- 
jection, directs  the  clerk  to  read  the 
motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Clotdrx  MonoiT 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  upon  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
RJt.  6900.  an  Act  to  protect  the  economlo 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  the 
filing  of  this  cloture  motion  at  this  time 
means  that  the  Senate  will  vote  on  clo- 
ture itself  on  Tuesday,  because  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Cliair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PROTOCOL  TO  THE  TREATY  WITH 
THE  UNION  OP  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS  ON  THE  LIMITATION 
OF  ANTIBALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYS- 
TEMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  interested  Sen- 
ators, I  ask  imanimous  consent,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  that  the  vote  on  Execu- 
tive I,  93d  Congress,  2d  session,  which 
was  carried  through  to  its  final  reading 
this  afternoon,  occin*  at  4  o'clock  on 
Monday  next,  with  the  Senate  going  into 
executive  session  at  that  hour  and  re- 
turning to  legislative  session  inunedlately 
upon  the  announcement  of  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll; 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so' ordered. 


ORDER  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN  COR- 
RECTIONS IN  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 9 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WUl  the  Sen- 
ator 3rield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest?  

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Resolution  9,  as  amended  and 
agreed  to  yesterday  by  the  Senate,  con- 
tained two  Inadvertent  oversights  which 
are  not  within  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Senate  to  correct.  I  have 
cleared  this  request  with  Mr.  Chiles.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  these  two 
corrections,  which  woiild  be  In  keeping 
with  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
and  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  on 
the  bill — and  these  corrections  do  not 
change  that  intent  or  substance  of  the 
resolution — be    approved.   Tbe   correc- 


tions are:  on  page  1,  line  6  of  the  en- 
grossed resolution,  before  the  word  "sub- 
committee," insert  the  words,  "commit-, 
tee  or  a";  on  page  3.  line  1.  delete  the 
word,  "or." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  as  amended 
and  corrected  is  as  follows: 

s.  Res.  9 

Aesoloed,  "Hiat  paragn^h  7(b)  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Each  meeting  of  a  standing,  select, 
or  special  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meet- 
ings by  a  committee  or  a  su^ommlttee 
thereof  on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of 
no  more  than  fourteen  calendar  days  may  be 
cloeed  to  the  public  on  a  motion  made  and 
seconded  to  go  into  closed  session  to  discuss 
only  whether  the  matters  envmierated  In 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  would  require 
the  meeting  to  be  cloeed  followed  Immedi- 
ately by  a  record  vote  In  open  session  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  when  it  is  determined  that  the 
matters  to  be  discussed  or  tbe  testimony  to 
be  taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings — 

"(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  tbe  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

"(3)  wlU  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  wlU  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

"(4)  win  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  In- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  wUl  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  Investi- 
gation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

"(5)  will  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  speclflcaUy  to  a  given 
person  If — 

"(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  In- 
formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees;  or 

"(B)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  t>asls, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  Is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  In  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  fwrson;  or 
"(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

"(c)  Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by 
any  such  committee  or  subcommittee  is  open 
to  the  pubUc,  that  hearing  may  be  broad- 
cast by  radio  or  television,  or  both,  under 
such  rules  as  tbe  committee  or  subcommittee 
may  adopt. 

"(d)  Whenever  disorder  arlaee  during- a 
committee  meeting  that  Is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  any  demonstration  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval is  Indulged  In  by  any  person  In  at- 
tendance at  any  such  meeting.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chair  to  enf<Mt:e  order  on  his 
own  Initiative  and  without  any  point  of  order 
being  made  by  a  Senator.  When  the  Chair 
finds  It  necesauy  to  maintain  order,  he  shall 
have  the  power  to  clear  the  room,  and  the 
conunlttee  may  act  in  closed  session  for  so 
long  as  there  is  doubt  of  the  assurance  of 
order. 
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"(e)  Kaeh  committee  ahAll  piepere  and 
keep  *  complete  tnuiacript  or  electronic  re- 
cording adequate  to  fully  record  the  pro- 
nneillnti  of  each  meeting  or  conference 
whether  or  not  such  meeting  or  any  part 
thereof  U  cloaed  under  this  paragraph,  unless 
a  majority  of  said  members  vote  to  forego 
such  a  record.". 

Sac.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  133(b) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
section  l33A(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganl- 
aatloa  Act  of  1946.  section  a43(a)  of  the 
La(Mattv»  Beorganlaatton  Act  of  1970,  and 
metkmm  109  (d)  and  (e)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  are  repealed. 

Sk.  S.  (a)  Sule  XXVU  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding 
Mt  the  end  thereof  the  fcMowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"3.  Bach  conference  committee  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
ahaU  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
managers  erf  either  the  Senate  ot  the  House 
of  Pepreeentatlves  m  open  session  determine 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  man- 
agers present,  that  all  or  part  of  the  remam- 
der  at  the  meeting  on  the  day  of  the  vote 
shall  be  closed  to  the  public.". 

i(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  become  effective  until  a  similar 
rule  U  adopted  by  the  House  of  Represente- 
Uves. 

(c)  The  caption  of  such"  nile  XXVn  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


coifnuMCB  cotucnms;  xxpobts; 
MzrnMcs". 


OFZN 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONTTION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR HELMS  ON  MONDAY,  NO- 
VEMBER 10,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, when  the  Senate  resumes  conslder- 
atbm  of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  HH.  5900,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hbjb)  be  recognised  again,  without 
counting  it  as  his  second  speech. 

Tlje  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  itto  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  there  be  the  usual 
recognition  of  the  leaders  in  the  morning 
hour? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  the  Senator  from 
North  Carcdina  will  be  recognized  after 
that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
will  be  recognized,  once  we  have  com- 
pleted the  15  minute  orders  and  the  rou- 
tine morning  business. 


NEW  YORK   CITY 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  wm  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  in  the 
Wan  Street  Journal  concerning  the  bail- 
out of  New  York  City  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
I  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foDows: 

TAzmo  Riuu  ow  Nkw  Tout 

■van  thoae  of  ua  who  have  little  use  for 
aoan  pradletloDs  ar*  (oroad  to  admit  tliat 


no  one  can  predict  prectsely  what  effecte  a 
New  York  City  default  might  have.  A  good 
many  people  are  thus  seizing  on  the  thought 
that  you  could  avoid  the  risk  by  aiding  the 
city  under  terms  strict  enough  to  force  it  to 
solve  the  fundamental  underlying  problems. 

So  far  the  fruition  of  such  thinking  has 
been  a  bill  Senator  I>rozmlre'8  Banking  Com- 
mittee reported  out  yesterday.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  federal  g\iarantee  to  roll  over  some 
of  the  city's  debt  on  a  schedule  that  would 
phase  out  federal  Intervention  over  Ave  years. 
During  the  interim  years  a  federal  board 
would  have  sweeping  powers  over  the  city's 
ftnandal  affairs. 

The  bill,  or  at  least  ito  timing,  is  based  on 
a  three-year  plan  city  and  stete  officials  have 
put  together  to  get  the  city  budget  back  into 
balance  in  the  fiscal  year  1977-1978.  But  a 
look  at  the  deteils  of  this  plan  scarcely  sup- 
porte  much  of  optimism  about  Senator  Proz- 
mlre's  five-year  phaseout.  Rather,  it  seems 
more  likely  the  result  would  be  a  chronic 
drain  on  the  federal  treasury. 

The  three -year  plan,  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Emergency  Financial 
Control  Board,  pute  the  city's  October-June 
deficit  at  $664  mllUon,  and  the  full -year 
deficit  for  fiscal  1976-1977  at  $470  million.  In 
the  third  year,  1977-1978,  it  looks  for  a  sur- 
pliis  of  $30  million.  Unfortunately,  the  ac- 
companying packet  of  supporting  documente 
gives  substantially  different  figures. 

There,  in  Schedule  A.  page  3,  we  have  an- 
other version  of  the  three-year  plan  which 
pute  the  full  year  current  deficit  at  $988.8 
million  (a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  more 
than  the  figure  City  Hall  is  using)  and  the 
fiscal  •78-'77  deficit  at  $663.3  million.  In  short, 
we  go  some  $1.7  builon  in  the  red  before  we 
reach  the  balanced  budget  of  '77-78,  a  cu- 
mulative deficit  that  is  $460  million  larger 
than  the  Senate  bill  allows  for. 

Now  bow  did  we  get  from  one  set  of  fig- 
ures to  the  other?  These  larger  deficito  in 
Schedule  A.  we  are  told,  are  the  result  of  the 
city's  straight  projections  of  revenues  and 
eoq)endltures.  The  lower  set  of  figiires  given 
to  Senator  Prozmlre  were  derived  from  "ad- 
justmente"  to  SchediUe  A.  ^>eclfically,  the 
Control  Board  adjusted  the  debt  service  and 
real  estete  tax  figures  on  the  basis  of  the  as- 
sumption that  "there  wiU  be  available  a 
federal  guarantee  for  taxable  notes  at  an 
interest  rate  of  8^  %  in  a  j)rlnclpal  amount 
of  approximately  $6  billion." 

So  far,  so  good,  but  now  the  hlteh.  The 
Senate  plan  based  on  the  Centred  Board's 
conclusion  does  not  share  the  Control  Board's 
aawimptlon.  Senator  Proxmlre's  bill  would 
guarantee  some  $a.6  bllUon  this  fiscal  year,  a 
high  of  $3.6  billion  next  fiscal  year,  and  lesser 
amounte  the  two  following  years.  It  re- 
qtilres  that  the  private  market  pick  up,  in 
unguaranteed  loans,  some  $1.3  billion  this 
fiscal  year,  $800  mUlion  the  next,  and  roughly 
$1JS  billion  annually  for  the  following  three. 
Senator  Proxmire  wants  to  force  down  in- 
terest rates,  but  nothing  In  the  bill  specifies 
8^  %  for  the  gviaranteed  loans,  and  what  the 
private  market  will  demand  for  the  unguar- 
anteed paper  (if  it  will  take  it  at  all)  Is  un- 
foreseeable. 

This  Isn't  the  first  time  that  a  Sen&te  bill 
has  kept  a  set  of  figures  while  changing  the 
amnimptlon  on  which  they  were  baaed,  but 
that  Isn't  a  point  that  tocreaaes  our  confi- 
dence in  Sen.  Proxmlre's  bill.  And  even  if  the 
city's  plan  held  up  after  all,  it  would  still  not 
solve  the  problem.  For  the  (Control  Board  has 
allowed  a  number  of  other  aasimiptlons  which 
add  up  to  a  oontinxilng  hidden  deficit  of  slse- 
able  proportions. 

Primarily,  as  The  New  Tork  TImaa'  Steven 
Walaman  has  reported,  the  clty'a  plan  does 
nothing  to  cope  with  imderf\mdlng  of  Ite 
pension  plans.  The  City  Actuary  pute  the 
"unfunded  SfCcrued  llablUty"  of  the  five  city 
systems  at  $6.1  bUllon.  In  other  words,  the 
bsnsflts  slrssdy  eamsd  by  employes  who  bave 


not  yet  retired,  and  which  the  dty  must 
eventually  pay,  are  almost  double  the  funds' 
preeent  aasete.  Furthermore,  most  of  the 
city's  actuarial  assumptions  haven't  been  re- 
vised for  00  years,  mainly  to  avoid  the  higher 
i4>proprlations  that  would  be  necessary  if 
they  were.  This  underfundlng  might  be  much 
greater. 

And  to  make  matters  worse,  the  city  is 
counting  as  revenue  everything  the  pension 
funds  earn  over  a  4%  return  on  investments. 
This  "Interest  surplus"  skim  is  substantial— 
$106  million  this  fiscal  year,  $136  million  in 
•76-'77,  and  $166  million  in  '77-'78.  The  clty^ 
new  Management  Advisory  Board  is  study- 
ing the  actuarial  demands.  The  result,  say 
some  experte.  may  be  an  increase  in  required 
paymente,  which  this  year  were  $1.1  bUlion, 
of  from  20%  to  30%. 

The  Control  Board  turned  a  blind  eye  to 
this  fudging  on  the  grounds  that  the  city 
couldn't  conceivably  correct  all  ite  errors  at 
once.  By  the  same  token,  a  true  fiscal  recovery 
will  take  much  longer  than  the  Banking 
Committee  anticipates.  Where  lies  the 
greater  risk?  In  bankruptcy  coxirt,  where  the 
full  deficit  is  (^>enly  acknowledged  and  a 
reasonable  plan  of  recovery  can  be  drawn  up? 
Or  on  the  Senate  Ooar,  where  hidden  loop- 
holes stay  hidden  and  the  city  is  allowed  a 
reprieve  to  stagger  on  to  yet  another  fiscal 
crisis,  in  which  the  federal  treasury  may  be 
tapped  to  make  good  the  loans  it  has  backed 
and  inflation  nationwide  Is  made  all  the 
harder  to  control? 

No  one  may  fully  know  the  consequences  of 
a  default  on  the  nation's  largest  miinlclpal 
budget,  but  we  are  equally  sure  that  the  same 
uncertainty  applies  to  attempts  to  "rescue" 
the  city.  Both  events  are  unprecedented,  and 
in  our  opinion,  the  graver  risks  lie  in  bellev- 
Ing  you  have  solved  the  problem  by  more  of 
the  budgetary  gimmickry  that  caused  It  la 
the  first  place. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
continuing  with  the  understandliig  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor,  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next.  After  the ' 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
WncKXR  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  after  which  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each ;  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  5900 

On  Monday,  at  4  p.m.,  the  Senate  will 
go  into  executive  session  and  wW.  imme- 
diately vote  on  the  resolution  of  the  rati- 
fication of  treaty  No.  Ex.  I  (93d  Cong., 
2d  sess) .  That  wiU  be  a  roUcall  vote,  the 
yeas  and  nays  having  already  been 
ordered. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  vote,  the 
Senate  wiU  immediately  return  to  legis- 
lative session  and  continue  debate  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  HJl.  5900.  So  there 
WiU  be  one  rollcall  vote  on  Monday,  as- 
suredly. Other  than  that,  I  have  my 
doubts  that  there  will  be  any  other  roll- 
call vote  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  a  rollcaU  vote  will  be 
had,  and  it  is  automatic  under  the  rules, 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  H.R.  5900.  The  time 
has  not  yet  been  agreed  upon.  If  we  go 
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according  to  the  rule,  that  would  occur 
at  approximately  an  hour  and  15  min- 
utes after  the  Senate  goes  into  session 
on  Tuesday.  On  Monday,  Senators  may 
wish  to  adjust  that  time  for  the  rollcall 
vote  to  occur  on  Tuesday. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  patience  and  courtesy  in  yielding  so 
many  times. 

Mr.  HEX  .MS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceed^  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  10,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  {uljoununent  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  4:05 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day. November  10,  1975,  at  12  meridian. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

Fear  the  Lord  and  serve  Him  in  truth 
with  all  your  heart;  for  consider  what 
great  thing  He  has  done  for  you. — ^I 
Samuel  12:  24. 

O  God,  our  Father,  Ruler  of  Nations 
and  Lord  of  Life  who  has  blessed  us 
beyond  measure,  we  come  to  Thee  with 
humble  and  grateful  hearts.  Help  us  to 
use  our  resources  responsibly  for  the 
good  of  all.  Forgive  our  foolish  waste, 
our  fruitless  worries,  and  our  futile  wor- 
ship of  other  gods.  Teach  us  to  share 
wliat  you  have  given  us  that  poverty  and 
injustice  may  begin  to  disappear  from 
the  Earth. 

Grant  unto  us  the  faith  that  led  our 
fathers  to  found  this  fruitful  land  that 
with  courage  and  wisdom  we  may  con- 
tinue to  work  for  justice,  freedom,  and 
good  will  in  our  Nation  and  in  our 
wOTld:  To  the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name 
and  for  the  good  of  our  human  family. 
Amen. 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING 5-MINUTE  RULE  TODAY 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  while 
the  House  is  reading  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule  today. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.6384.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  biU  (S.  1517)  entitled 
"An  Etct  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  administration  of  foreign  affairs;  In- 
ternational organizations,  conferences, 
and  commissions;  information  and  cul- 
tural exchange;  and  for  other  purposes," 
vnes  to  a  conference  requested  by  the 
Bouse  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  th^ 
tvo  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Spauoun,  Mr.  Mansiulo,  Mr.  Chttkch, 
Mr.  Syiokoiok,  Mr.  Pnx,  Mr.  Hum- 
'BUT,  Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr. 
HrcH  Scott  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
put  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HM.  5541  TO  PROVIDE  EMERGENCY 
RELIEF  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 
CONCERNS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
FIXED-PRICTE  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TRACTS 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  5541) 
to  provide  for  emergency  relief  for  small 
business  concerns  In  connection  with 
fixed-price  Government  contracts,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Evins  of 
Tennessee,  Smith  of  Iowa,  Berglaitd, 
Gonzalez,  Corman,  Hanlxt,  Yatron, 
Breckiniusge,  Hungatz.  Conte,  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  and  Mr. 

QOODLING. 


minute    and    revise    and    extend    his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
depression  of  the  1930's,  Congress  cre- 
ated an  overwhelmingly  sensible  ap- 
proach to  massive  unemployment  by 
creating  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
Ilie  CCC  put  thousands  of  Jobless  peo- 
ple to  work  on  public  jobs  that  needed 
doing,  and  left  us  s<Mne  of  our  most 
beautiful  parks  and  recreation  areas. 

I  believe  that  we  need  a  similar  pro- 
gram today — a  program  that  would  put 
people  on  pajrrolls;  not  on  welfare  rolls. 

Therefore,  we  are  introducing  a  bill 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Cori>s — a  bill  which  would 
provide  over  1  million  jobs  for  young 
people  between  now  and  1980.   '^ 

Five  years  ago.  Senator  Jackson  and 
I  introduced  similar  legislation  for  yoimg 
people  called  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  Under  the  highly  successful  pro- 
gram, young  men  and  women  between 
15  and  18  years  old  brought  home  sum- 
mer wages  by  performing  outdoor  work 
on  public  lands. 

That  program  which  is  now  perma- 
nent, has  successfully  returned  about  80 
percent  of  every  appropriation  dollar  in 
value  of  the  work  accomplished,  to  sajr 
nothing  of  the  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple who  were  able  to  earn  money. 

I  believe  it  is  time,  considering  the 
double  digit  unemployment  rate  among 
our  young  people,  to  expand  the  YCC 
to  incorporate  young  adults  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  24  on  a  year-roimd  basis. 
Hundreds  of  conservation  projects  In 
cities.  States,  counties,  and  on  Federal 
land  are  just  waiting  to  be  completed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CX>MMnTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICHAL  CON- 
DUCT TO  SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  today  during  the  5-mlnute 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CREA'nON  OP  A   YOUNO  ADULT 
CONSERVATION  CORPS 
(Mr.  MKKnB  asked  and  was  glvoi 
permission  to  address  the  HcMiae  for  1 


HOUSE   MEMBERS    FACE   POSSIBLE 
CX>NFLICrr  OF  INTEREST  ON  NEW 
YORK  CITY  LEGISLAITON 
(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
parent the  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  shortly  faced  with  the  problem  of 
voting  on  legislation  which  will  provide 
some  form  of  Federal  aid  to  New  York 
City.  Because  such  legislation  will  aid  not 
only  New  York  City  as  a  governmental 
entity  but  also  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the 
bondholders  who  stand  to  reap  personal 
gain  from  any  Federal  guarantee  of 
these  bonds  or  new  bonds  to  be  Issued 
later,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  calling  atten- 
tion to  House  rule  vm.  clause  1.  which 
reads: 
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Ercry  Mnnber  shall  b«  present  wltbin  the 
HaII  of  tlu  House  anting  Its  sittings,  unless 
excused  or  necessarlljr  prevented;  and  shall 
vote  on  each  question  put,  unless  he  has  a 
direct  personal  or  pecuniary  Interest  In  the 
erent  of  such  question. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  section  376  of  Jefferson's  Manual 
which  says : 

Where  the  private  interests  of  a  Member 
are  concerned  In  a  bill  or  question  be  Is  to 
withdraw.  And  where  such  an  Interest  has 
appesMd,  his  voice  has  been  disallowed,  even 
after  a  division.  In  a  case  so  contrary,  not 
only  tfi  the  laws  of  decency,  but  to  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  social  compact, 
which  denies  to  any  man  to  be  a  judge  In  his 
own  cause.  It  la  for  the  honor  of  the  House 
that  this  rule  of  Inunemorlal  observance 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

It  is  my  intention  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  address  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
to  the  Chair  and  possibly  make  a  point 
of  order  against  any  Members  voting  on 
this  legislation  who  own  New  York  City 
iMndfl  or  who  stand  to  benefit  in  their 
Investments  as  a  result  of  any  such  bill 
which  may  come  before  the  House.  To 
allow  such  votes  to  be  cast  would,  in  my 
opinion,  constitute  a  clear  case  of  con- 
flict of  interest  and  be  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  House.  I  would  hope  that  any 
Member  who  holds  such  financial  inter- 
ests would  volimtarlly  refrain  from 
voting  on  tills  issue. 


OFFER  TO  BUY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BONDS 

(Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  adczress  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
renuurks.) 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
eame  from  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  where  Secretary  Kis- 
singer is  presenting  the  President's  re- 
quest for  roughly  $4.5  billion  for  military 
aid  principally  to  the  BCiddle  East. 

I  do  not  hold  any  New  York  City  bonds 
but  I  cannot  understand  how  an  adminis- 
frati<m.  which  has  said  they  would  like  to 
have  New  York  City  go  down  the  tube  and 
which  ha<  said  we  will  not  issue  any 
bonds  for  them,  as' we  do  with  Federal  de- 
posit insurance,  on  which  New  York 
would  iiay  the  premium  or  which  woiUd 
have  a  commission  run  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  New  York  City  and  insure  the 
New  York  City  ImmmU  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  bonds  irtiich  would  be  paid 
off  and  they  would  be  guaranteed  bonds, 
can  then  ask  this  House  to  vote  for  the 
Middle  East  $4JS  bUIlon. 

If  any  of  the  Monbers  hold  any  sub- 
stantial number  of  New  York  City  bonds 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  those  Mem- 
bers should  not  vote.  As  I  say,  I  do  not 
ludd  any,  but  so  we  can  cut  this  down  to 
one,  If  there  are  any  Members  who  own 
any,  I  will  treat  them  as  I  treated  a  con- 
stftumt  of  mine  who  said  to  me:  "I  do 
not  want  New  Ycnk  balled  out.  I  am 
against  it.  I  have  got  150,000  worth  of 
New  York  bonds  and  I  would  rather  lose 
than."  I  tliink  he  was  not  telling  me  the 
truth  but  I  caBed  his  hand,  and  I  will 
make  the  same  offer  to  the  Members  who 
own  New  York  City  bonds.  I  said:  "I  do 
net  want  you  to  lose  money.  Just  endorse 
the  bonds  over  to  me  and  send  them  down 


to  me  and  I  will  send  you  a  check  for 
$25,000."  So  if  any  of  the  Members  have 
any  bonds  I  make  this  same  offer,  and  if 
they  are  willing  to  take  50  cents  on  the 
dollar,  just  endorse  them  to  me  and  I  will 
send  my  check  and  take  my  chances. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  669) 

Pary  Peyser 

Praser  Pike 

Hubert  Pritchard 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

Hoilaad 

Jarman 

Karth 

Krueger 


Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 

Barrett  HUlis  Rangel 

Beard,  R.I.  Hinshaw  Rees 

Bingham  Hoilaad  Rogers 

Breckinridge  Jarman  Sarasln 

Brown,  Calif.  Karth  Scheuer 

Burke,  Pla.  Krueger  Staggers 

Burton.  Phillip  Landrum  Stark 

Cleveland  Martin  Steelman 

Conyers  Mills  Teague 

Coughlin  Morgan  Udall 

Dlggs  Murphy,  N.Y.      WUson,  Tex. 

Drlnan  Ottinger  Wolff 

Edwards,  Calif.  Pattlson,  N.Y.     Young,  Alaska 

jEshleman  Pepper 

I  The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  383 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ESTABLISHING     AN     AGENCY     FOR 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7575)  to  es- 
tablish an  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion in  order  to  secure  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  effective  protection  and 
representation  of  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IM  THE  coMMrmx  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7575,  with 
Mr.  BoLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday.  It  had  been  agreed 
that  section  10,  ending  on  page  22,  line 
8,  of  the  bill,  would  be  considered  aa 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 10? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 


the  House  to  an  editorial  that  appeai«d 
in  the  editions  of  the  Washington  Star 
last  evening.  I  would  like  to  read  a  part 
of  this  editorial.  It  is  entitled  "Consumer- 
ism Off  the  Deep  End": 

Consumerlsts  scent  victory  In  the  air  to- 
day as  the  House  takes  up  their  bill,  al- 
ready  passed  by  the  Senate,  to  create  a  new 
Federal  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection.  We 
hope  the  House  will  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  enormous  liabilities  of  this  measun 
from  the  good  Intentions  and  political  force 
behind  It,  and  summon  the  bravery  to  vote 
It  down.  For  what  we  have  here  is  a  poten- 
tial bureaucratic  King  Kong  which  could 
easily  trim  Into  the  greatest  public  nulsanot 
ever  concocted  In  this  city,  exceeding  In  that 
regard  any  net  benefit  to  consumers  gen- 
erally. 

Then  later  on  the  editorial  states  as 
follows: 

Obviously,  we  think,  the  country  doeant 
need  to  add  this  extra  layer  of  bureaucracy, 
which  could  grow  Into  many  thousands  at 
employees  If  It  really  tried  to  do  aU  this, 
which  no  doubt  It  wo\ild.  Whether  It  would 
save  the  consumers  any  noticeable  amount  of 
money,  no  one  can  tell  in  advance.  But  cer- 
tainly the  cost  of  answering  those  Interroga- 
tories (minions  of  them,  we  expect,  going 
Into  computerization)  and  otherwise  con- 
tending with  ACP  dictates  would  be  turned 
back  Into  the  cost  of  products. 

The  House  needs  to  squelch  this  supar- 
fluous  conception,  and,  falling  that,  PtmI- 
dent  Ford  should  slap  a  veto  on  It,  as  ht  bis 
promised.  At  least  there  Is  substantial  hope 
now  that  a  veto  wovUd  not  be  overridden. 
Even  some  of  the  more  liberal  House  Mem- 
bers are  beginning  to  worry  about  the  mutSi- 
room  potential  of  this  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  tbe 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  fact 
that  this  editorial  is  not  unique.  It  Is  a 
very  strong  editorial;  it  may  be  a  litUe 
bit  unique  in  the  kind  of  terminology  it 
uses.  But  for  any  of  the  Members  who 
might  be  interested  I  have  here  copies 
of  500  similar  editorials  stating  opposi- 
tion to  the  creation  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  They  come  from  Just 
about  every  area  of  the  country.  I  have 
these  editorials  indexed. 

If  any  Members  are  Interested  in  find- 
ing out  whether  one  of  their  newspapers 
have  editorialized  against  the  creation 
of  this  monster,  I  Invite  them  to  corns 
over  and  check  this  index  of  some  500 
editorials.  I  guess  it  is  501  editorials 
now,  with  the  addition  of  the  very  cogent 
comments  of  the  Washington  Star  last 
night. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  3ield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  recognize  the  contribution  that  the 
gentleman  has  made  in  regard  to  this 
debate. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  case  has  not 
been  made  for  this  type  of  legislation 
at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  wonder  wh« 
the  "emperor's  new  clothes"  charade  of 
the  94th  Congress  will  end.  It  is  amazing 
how  gullible  a  majority  of  this  Congrea 
believes  the  American  public  to  be.  Ooe 
would  think  the  congressional  embar- 
rassment endured  by  us  aU  because  at 
the  so-called  Tax  Reform  Act  and  the 
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so-called  Energy  Conservation  Act  would 
have  been  enough  to  discourage  the  in- 
troduction of  further  legislative  flights 
of  fantasy.  This  so-called  consumer  pro- 
tection bill  is  indicative  of  just  how 
much  we  have  learned.  It  is  without  a 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  cynical  bills  I 
have  ever  seen  come  before  the  House. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  anyone  with  oommonsense  could  ad- 
vocate that  the  solution  to  Uie  bureau- 
cratic waste  and  mismanagement  can 
be  achieved  by  the  creation  of  another 
layer  of  bureaucracy.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  recent  Harris  poll  found  that 
67  percent  of  the  individuals  polled  en- 
dorsed the  statement  that  "big  business 
has  so  much  power  with  Government 
that  unless  the  consumer  has  someone 
in  Government  to  argue  his  case  and 
make  business  give  better  quality,  the 
consumer  will  continue  to  be  short- 
ctianged  on  products  and  services."  Un- 
fortunately, they  were  not  asked  if  they 
favored  the  creation  of  a  new  bureauc- 
racy to  adiieve  this  protection.  Many 
constituents  were  asked  this  question, 
and  they  resoundingly  said  "no  new  bu- 
reaucracy." As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
opinion  research  poll  showed  that  75 
percent  of  the  American  people  oppose 
the  creation  of  the  agency  for  consumer 
protection.  To  propose  a  bureaucratic 
solution  to  a  bureaucratic  mess  is  like 
giving  more  alcohol  to  an  alcoholic,  or 
sugar  to  a  diabetic. 

Second,  the  minority  views  contained 
in  Uie  committee  report  are  quite  ac- 
curate. If  one  takes  the  time  to  read  the 
bill  and  analyze  it  critically.  The  bill  does 
presume:  First,  that  the  custodier  Is 
gullible  and  incapable  of  protecting  him- 
self; second,  that  all  businessmen  are  in- 
sensitive, avaricious,  and  even  criminal; 
and,  third,  that  the  Government  can  do 
it  best,  protect  us  from  ourselves,  and  be 
infallible.  Such  legislative  premises  are 
an  insult  to  the  American  public. 

Third,  we  have  been  repeatedly  told 
that  self-appointed  special  interest 
groups  want  thife  bill,  and  we  have  been 
treated  to  carefully  selected  and  suppor- 
tive press  coverage.  The  simple  fact  is — 
like  mandatory  national  health  insur- 
ance—there is  no  majority  popular  sup- 
port for  this  bill. 

Fourth,  consumer  worth  Is  like  beauty. 
Its  merit  or  value  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  This  legislation  will  treat  the 
American  people  to  a  bureaucratically 
concocted  definition  of  consumer  inter- 
ests. Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine  as  to 
vhat  that  definition  will  be  on  any  given 
day  of  the  year.  My  constituents  do  not 
desire  to  abdicate  their  freedom  to  a 
faceless  bureaucracy  over  which  they 
have  no  control. 

Finally,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  ask  this  Congress  to  accept 
the  exemption  of  organized  labor  from 
tny  consumer  protection  bill.  Obviously, 
strikes  directly  affect  product  quality, 
eafety,  and  price.  Similarly,  wage  agree- 
ments affect  price  and  quality.  It  is  a 
basic  principle  of  American  law  that  all 
groups  should  be  treated  fairly.  I  have 
yet  to  meet  a  rank  and  file  member  of  a 
union  that  has  asked  for  anything  more 


than  fairness.  This  exemption  Is  im- 
conscionable.  It  seems  to  me  that  Con- 
gress should  face  its  responsibilities 
squarely  and  accept  them.  It  is  the  Con- 
gress failure  to  oversee  executive  agency 
actions  in  behalf  of  the  consumer  that 
are  to  blame  for  the  current  mess.  If  the 
Congress  would  do  its  job,  the  consiuner 
would  be  more  thsm  adequately  pro- 
tected. It  Is  an  indication  of  how  flabby 
the  Congress  has  become  when  we  are 
willing  to  delegate  responsibility  rather 
than  protect  our  constituents. 

Congress  needs  to  tighten  up  existing 
consumer  interest  activities  within  the 
executive  branch  and  demand  that  its 
committees  do  thehr  job.  The  $10  million 
this  bUl  will  cost  a  year  buys  a  mighty 
expensive  coet  of  whitewash.  I,  for  one, 
do  not  intend  to  support  this  bill,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  similarly  reject, 
it. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  bring 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times,  entitled  "Representing  Con- 
sumers." 

It  reads  as  follows: 

REPRESKNTINa   CONSTTMZRS 

The  tantalized  and  tortured  consumer  ad- 
vocacy blU  Is  about  to  face  what  could  be 
the  happy  ending  to  a  six-year  legislative 
battle.  The  House  of  Representatives  Is  due 
to  vote  final  passage  this  week;  If  the  House 
can  muster  two-thirds  support,  as  the  Sen- 
ate did  last  May,  It  would  virtually  assure  en- 
actment even  against  the  threatened  Presi- 
dential veto. 

The  blll.wotUd  establish  a  Federal  agency 
to  argue  and  defend  varied  consumer  In- 
terests in  proceedings  before  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies,  balancing  the  reams  of  briefs 
and  teams  of  lawyers  who  habitually  repre- 
sent large  business  interests.  It  would  have 
no  regulatory  power  of  Its  own;  It  would 
simply  provide  for  established  regulators  a 
wider  range  of  viewpoints  upon  which  to 
m»ke  their  quasi-Judicial  rulings.  With  a 
modest  budget  of  $10  million  and  no  more 
than  about  200  employees,  this  agency  could 
hardly  be  portrayed — as  Its  opponents  try 
to  do — as  a  vast  and  sprawling  new  Federal 
biu:«aucracy. 

Passed  by  one  or  the  other  house  In  every 
Congress  since  1969,  the  bUl  has  regularly 
fallen  victim  to  business  and  trade  associa- 
tion opposition  expressed  through  parUa- 
mentary  maneuvers  and  filibusters.  This  year, 
upon  the  failure  of  all  the  other  obstructive 
tactics,  President  Ford  let  It  be  known  that 
he  would  veto  the  measure.  A  veto-proof, 
two-thirds  majority  In  House  as  weU  as  Sen- 
ate would  give  notice  that  tbe  clearly  ex- 
pressed majority  wUl  of  the  Congress  on  this 
matter  had  been  thwarted  long  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  like  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN) ,  have  a  list  of  supportive  editorials 
here  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  those  who  have  a  very  deep  interest 
In  this  matter  are  free  to  read  this  list, 
but  I  will  Include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

The  list  follows: 

Selected  Newspafeks  Which  Have  Caeeikd 
Editobials  Sm'PoaTiNa  Inoepehdxnt  Con- 
sumer Pkotection  Aoemct 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Post  Herald,  June  30,  1974, 
"Consumer  Protection  BlU". 


The  HuntsvUle  Times,  September  21,  1974, 
"The  Consumer  Loses". 

MJkHKA 

Anchorage   DaUy   News,  October   2,    1974, 
"Stevens'  Reversal". 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  Times,  March  3,  1974,  "Pro- 
tection Agency  Bill:  It's  Up  to  You". 

Lob  Angeles  Times,  April   14.   1974,  "The 
Consvuner  IJeserves  To  Be  Heard". 

Los  Angeles  Times,  (expected)  November  6, 
1975. 

Sacramento  Bee,  March  31,  1975,  "ConsTim- 
er  Advocate". 

Sacramento  Bee,  May  20,  1975.  "Consumer 
Breakthrough". 

Sacramento  Bee,  June  16,  1976,  "An  Un- 
fortunate Exemption". 

San   Francisco   Examiner,   June   11,    1976, 
"Ford's  Stand  on  Consumer  Agency". 

Fresno  Bee.  AprU  22,  1974,  "Power  In  the 
Marketplace". 

Fresno   Bee,    September    29,    1974.    "Walt 
^  UntU  Next  Year". 

J         Fresno  Bee,  March  27, 1975,  "Consumer  Ad- 
vocate". 

Fresno  Bee,  June  29, 1976,  "An  Unfortunate 
Exemption". 

COLORADO 

Rocky  Mountain  News,  April  16,  1974. 

CONNECnCTJT 


The  Hartford  Courant,  July  6,  1974. 
The  Hartford  Courant,  July  14,  1974,  "Let 
Consvuners  Be  Heard  . .  .". 

district   of  COLUMBIA 

Washington  Post.  June  9,  1974,  "Fairness 
for  the  Consumer". 

Washington  Post.  September  19,  1974,  "A 
Crucial  Vote  for  Consumers". 

Washington  Post,  September  28.  1974.  "A 
Filibuster  on  the  Record". 

Washington  Post,  March  11,  1976,  "A 
Voice  for  Consumers". 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington  Evening  Journal,  June  6.  1975, 
"Unresponsive  on  Response". 
FLoaroA 

Miami  Herald,  March  i6,  1974,  "Consumer 
Protection  Hangs  In". 

Miami  News.  January  22,  1975,  "Make  Rlp- 
offs  Tolerable". 

Miami  News,  April  3,  1975,  "Lo,  the  Poor 
Consumer". 

Miami  News,  May  6,  1976,  "Consumers  Los- 
ing Out". 

Florida  Flambeau,  Janiiary  24,  1974. 

'OBOROIA 

The  Atlanta  Journal,  May  28,  1974,  "Neces- 
sary Voice". 

The  Atlanta  Journal.  July  16,  1976.  "A 
Consuming  Need". 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  12,  1976,  "Con- 
sumer Protection". 

Chicago  Sun-Times,  March  17,  1975,  "Pro- 
tecting the  Consumer". 

Chicago  Sun-Times,  J\ine  23,  1975,  (title 
unknown). 

Rockford  Register-Republic,  AprU  30,  1975. 
"One  More  Consumer  Rip-Off". 

KENTUCKY 

The  Frankfort  Journal.  April  19,  1974, 
(Utle  unknown) . 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  September 
17,  1974.  "How  'Involved"  la  Senatoo-  Cook  In 
Consumer  Aid?" 

The  LouisvUle  Times,  AprU  14,  1975.  "Itii 
Time  for  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy". 

The  LouisvUle  Times,  AprU  38,  1976,  "An- 
other Bureaucracy,  yea,  but  Consumer  must 
have  It". 

LOUniAMA 

New  Orleans  Statea-ltem.  AprU  26,.  1975. 
"Why  a  Consumer  Agency?" 
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New  Orelana  SUtea-ltem,  Iilsy  17,  1975, 
"Consxuner  Clout". 

MABTLAMD 

The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  August  8, 1974, 
"Cloture:  Yes". 

The  Baltimore  Sun.  August  9,  1974.  "Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency". 

MASSACHUSKTTS 

ChrittioM  Science  Monitor,  August  6,  1974. 
"A  Vote  For  Consumers". 

mCHTCAW 

Midland  Michigan  Neva*,  August  7.  1974, 
"Listen  to  Consumers". 

Detroit  Free  Preu,  August  13,  1974,  "Con- 
sumer Agency  Sbi4>lng  Up". 

Detroit  Free  Press,  August  26,  1974,  "Con- 
sumer Bill  Needs  Help". 

Grand  Rapids  Press.  May  26,  1976,  "Con- 
sumer AdToescy". 

Lansing  State  Journal,  August  2,  1974, 
(title  unknown). 

KISSOrFBI 

Kansas  City  Star /Times,  April  10,  1976,  "A 
Special  Agency  for  Consumers". 

St.  LouU  Post  Dispatch.  Blarch  14,  1976, 
"By  Any  Other  Name". 

St.  LouU  Post  Dispatch,  April  23.  1976,  "No 
More  Delay". 

St.  LouU  Post  Dispatch.  May  24,  1976, 
"Sending  a  Message". 

St.  LouU  Post  Dispatch,  June  20,  1976,  "Up 
to  the  House". 

KKVAOA 

Las  Vegas  Sun,  January  20.  1975,  "Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  Bill  Likely  to  Pass 
In  Congress". 

mrwTOKK 

New  York  Times,  B4arch  12.  1976,  "Voice 
for  Consumers". 

New  York  Times.  March  14,  1976,  "Con- 
sumerism. Limited". 

Long  Island  Press,  January  28,  1974,  "Time 
to  Speak  for  the  Consumer". 

Neweday.  AprU  9,  1974,  "Protecting  the 
Consumer". 

Newadaif,  August  6,  1974.  "Senator  Buckley 
and  Consumer  Protection". 

New  York  Post.  AprU  29,  1976.  "Pord  vs.  a 
Consumer  Agency". 

KOBTH  caboluta 

Durham  Morning  Herald.  May  18,  1976, 
"Voloe  for  Consumers". 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  June  3,  1975, 
"Better  Consumer  Agency  Needed". 

.Burlington  Times-News.  June  4,  1975 
"Ignoring  the  Public". 

OHIO 

Dayton  DaUy  News.  July  22,  1974.  "Sena- 
tor Taft's  Vote  Threatens  Federal  Consumer 
Agency**. 

Dayton  Daily  News,  Idaj  i,  1975,  "Consum- 
er Agency". 

Cleveland  Press,  August  8,  1974.  "Pass  the 
Consumer  Bill". 

Spring^ld  News,  April  17,  1974,  (title 
unknown). 

PDnrSTLVANU 

The  Scranton  Times.  June  6,  1976,  "Han- 
dling of  Consumer  Complaints  'Slipshod' ". 

BHOm   XSLAXD 

Providence  Bulletin,  AprU  18,  1974,  "Hope 
for  CPA".  "^ 


The  Nashville  Tennessean,  June  7.  1974 
"Oonsumar  Protection  BUI  Needs  PubUc  Aid"! 

The  Nashville  Tennessean,  AorU  23.  1975 
"Consumer  Protection  Needed  Now,  Not 
Later". 

Tfce  MathvUle  Tennessean.  June  1,  1978 
"OOP  Senators  Change  Minds". 

The  Knoxvitte  Journal,  August  8,  1974 
"Who  win  Cut  the  Pie?" 

Johnson  City  Preu-Chron4cle,  August  •. 
1974.  "ftor  the  Consumer". 


Kl  Paso  Herald  Post,  April  16,  1974,  (title 
unknown). 


TIBCIKIA 

JBoanoJce  World-News,  AprU  30,  1974,  (title 
unknown). 

WSST  vncxNU 

The  Charleston  Gazette,  July  20,  1974, 
"Consumer  Has  Prlend  In  Senate  BUI  707". 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  have  an  editorial. 
This  is  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press  in  May  of  this  year. 
It  is  entitled,  "Consumer  Advocacy." 

I  will  not  read  all  of  the  editorial  at 
this  time,  but  I  will  include  it  Ui  the 
Record.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  al- 
ready included  it  in  the  Record  on  No- 
vember 4,  1975,  and  it  is  on  page  34987. 

I  will  just  read  the  last  part  of  it. 
This,  incidentally,  is  a  newspaper  in  the 
President's  home  town  of  Grand  Rapids. 
The  first  part  of  It  reads  as  follows: 

There  Is  need  for  regulatory  reform. 
Through  executive  actions  and  legislative 
proposals.  President  Ford  Is  atten^tlng  to 
reduce  unnecessary  and  an  tl -competitive 
regulations.  A  Senate  Judiciary  subcommit- 
tee Is  studying  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
and  a  House  Commerce  subcommittee  Is  be- 
ginning a  "comprehensive  study"  of  six 
major  regulatory  agencies.  Congress  also 
seems  on  the  verge  of  repealing  Pair  Trade 
legislation. 

But  another  way  to  lend  a  hand  to  the 
embattled  consumer  Is  through  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Advocacy.  Congress  Is  urged  to 
create  ACA — with  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  funding  would  extend  only  for 
three  years.  In  1978  or  1979  Its  performance 
would  be  evaluated  by  Congress,  with  the 
benefits  afforded  the  consumer  measured 
against  the  expenditure  of  taxpayer  doUars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  at  this  point  In- 
clude the  whole  editorial  In  the  Record. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

[From  the  Grand  Rapids  Press.  May  25,  1976] 
CoNsuMXB  Advocacy 

Unlike  the  Corvalr  automobUe  which  It 
destroyed,  "consumerism"  has  demonstrated 
considerable  staying  power  since  that  cause 
was  first  advocated  so  effectively  by  Ralph 
Nader  In  the  mld-60'8. 

Consumerism  has  been  Institutionalized 
by  Congress  through  legislation.  Federal  laws 
have  been  enacted  to  establish  emission  con- 
trols and  safety  standards  for  automobiles,  to 
set  strict  controls  on  water  and  air  pollution 
to  create  a  Consumer  P>roduct  Safety  Com- 
mission, to  empower  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTC)  to  seek  prompt  Injunctive 
relief  against  unfair  or  deceptive  trade  prac- 
tices, and  to  protect  working  consumers 
through  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act. 

But  now  Mr.  Nader's  fondest  wish  may  be 
realized.  After  at  least  three  years,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  a  bill 
to  establish  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy (ACA).  The  measure  would  create  a 
"watchdog"  agency  charged  with  represent- 
ing "the  Interest  of  consumers"  before  other 
federal  agencies  and  in  the  courts  on  mat- 
ters which  AOA's  director  determines  "may 
subsUntially  affect  an  interest  of  consum- 
ers." It  would  have  no  regulatory  powers,  but 
instead  would  montior  the  activities  of  other 
government  agencies  and  point  up  Infiatlon- 
ary  or  antl-oonaumer  proposals. 

President  FOrd  does  not  share  Congress' 
enthusiasm  for  the  ACA.  He  views  the  agency 
as  an  unnecessary  and  costly  duplication, 
adding  "yet  another  federal  bureaucracy  In 
Waahtagton  with  its  attendant  costs  of  860 
raUllon  over  three  years.  .  . 

A  far  better  approach,  he  submits,  is  to 
make  existing  agencies  more  responsive  to 
the  consumer  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
government  regiUation  of  buslne«. 
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That  may  take  considerable  doing,  with 
few  exceptions — notably  the  FTC  In  recent 
years — government  regulatory  agencies  have 
seemed  much  more  anxious  to  help  the  in- 
dustries they  regulate  than  the  consumer. 

Really,  the  decision  as  to  whether  tba 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  should  be 
established  bolls  down  to  a  matter  of  pri- 
orities. Mr.  Ford's  Interest  in  cost-benefit 
ratios  is  to  be  commended,  but  an  annual 
outlay  of  $20  mUUon  for  ACA's  operations 
does  not  seem  that  excessive  when  one  con- 
templates the  proposed  1976  federal  budget 
of  approximately  $350  bUlion. 

Even  with  a  $80  bUllon  budget  deficit 
forecast  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  there  has 
been  UtUe  Inclination  to  abolish  the  do- 
nothing  Metal  and  Non-metalUc  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  or  the  non-productive  Postal 
Rate  Commission. 

Granted,  spokesmen  for  the  consumer  have 
at  times  been  pushy  and  even  arrogant,  but 
on  balance  the  consiimerlsm  of  recent  yean 
has  been  a  very  good  thing.  And  it  is  not  a 
business  vs.  buyer  relationship,  either.  In- 
deed 40  businesses — including  MobU  on, 
Montgomery  Ward,  AtlanUc-Rlchfleld,  the 
Jewel  food  store  chain  and  several  other 
major  corporations — endorse  ACA. 

It  also  is  true  that  the  consumer  movement 
has  caused  some  American  goods  and  services 
to  cost  more.  Still  the  additional  expense  U 
acceptable  if  in  return  something  of  value 
Is  received.  For  example,  many  perishable 
food  products  now  are  dated  and  the  in- 
gredients of  grocery  store  items  are  listed  by 
quantity;  truth  In  lending  laws  have  made 
Interest  and  carrying  charges  better  under- 
stood: toys  and  clothing  articles  are  safer, 
and  factory  recaUs  to  correct  defective  can 
and  appliances  are  not  uncommon. 

There  Is  need  for  regulatory  reform. 
Through  executive  actions  and  legislative 
proposals.  President  Ford  is  attempting  to 
reduce  unnecessary  and  anti-competitive 
regulations.  A  Senate  Judiciary  subcommit- 
tee is  studying  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  a  House  Commerce  subcommittee  is  be- 
ginning a  "comprehensive  study"  of  six  major 
regulatory  agencies.  Congress  also  seems  on 
the  verge  of  repealing  Fair  Trade  legislation. 

But  another  way  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  em- 
battled consumer  is  through  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy.  Congress  is  \irged  to 
create  ACA — with  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  funding  would  extend  only  for 
three  years.  In  1978  or  1979  its  performance 
would  be  evaluated  by  Congress,  with  the 
benefits  afforded  the  consumer  measiued 
against  the  expenditure  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

That,  I  think,  is  a  very  favorable  edi- 
torial. I,  too,  have  on  the  desk  here  a 
list  of  editorials,  some  hundreds  during 
this  year  and  last  year  in  favor  of  this 
biU. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sometimes  feel  that 
editorials  are  only  read  by  those  who  are 
avid  readers  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. They  are  placed  in  the  Record  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  they  can 
easily  be  found  in  the  Record  but  it  Is 
very  difficult  to  find  them  in  the  papers 
themselves — among  the  ads  and  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  quotations  and  the 
real  estate  advertisements.  The  newspa- 
per, itself,  indicates  the  dignity  it  attrib- 
utes to  its  own  editorials  by  placing  them 
just  ahead  of  the  funny  page.  But  I  am 
sure  that  there  Is  some  body  of  readers 
who  seek  them  out  In  the  Concrxssional 
Record. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  give  much 
credit  to  the  editorials  on  either  side 
because  I  do  not  think  they  are  very 
deeply  thought  out.  But  I  do  want  to 
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answer  the  Star's  editorial.  I  read  It  last 
night.  The  Star's  editorial  is  entirely  mis- 
guided. It  assumes  more  bureaucracy. 
This  Agency  would  create  less.  It  assumes 
more  consumer  interference  through  the 
private  Attorney-General  means.  This 
bill  would  create  less. 

The  problem  is  simply  this:  That  ad- 
ministrative agencies  have  become  enor- 
mously complex.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  be  heard  in 
time  to  make  a  difference.  He  appears 
after  the  decision  is  made  and  if  he  goes 
to  court  he  is  confronted  with  proving 
that  the  administrator  acted  capri- 
ciously, impossible  to  prove. 

When  we  were  dealing  with  the  prod- 
uct safety  legislation,  the  original  bill 
contained  a  provision  for  an  ombudsman 
within  the  Agency.  Republicans  on  our 
committee  felt  that  was  bad.  They  argued 
that  it  was  unnecessary.  I  got  to  think- 
ing about  it  and  I  thought,  well,  maybe 
they  are  right.  You  know,  how  are  you 
going  to  have  somebody  who  Is  working 
under  the  boss  come  in  and  represent  the 
consumer  and  say  the  boss  did  not 
properly  administer  the  act? 

So,  ultimately  the  Republicans  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Finance 
and  the  Democrats  on  that  subcommittee 
agreed  that  we  would  strike  out  that 
special  ombudsman.  I  felt  that  the  rea- 
son it  should  be  stricken  was  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  have  a  general 
agency  representing  the  public  watch- 
ing that  agency  from  the  outside,  not 
someone  from  the  outside  who  could  dic- 
tate to  the  agency,  but  someone  who 
could  participate  as  an  independent  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  on  the  same 
level  as  are  attorneys  who  represent  the 
special  interests  affected  by  a  proposed 
rule. 

This  bill  provides  an  orderly  process, 
and  when  that  process  is  followed,  it  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  creating  a  sep- 
arate ombudsman  in  each  of  the  agen- 
cies. It  will  also  eliminate  a  tremendous 
amount  of  second-guessing  of  the  agen- 
cies by  lawsuits  instituted  by  the  con- 
sumer after  the  act. 

I  submit  this  act  is  not  at  all  a  prolif- 
eration of  bureaucracy.  It  is  actually  a 
deterrent  to  its  spread.  It  is  an  encour- 
agement to  orderliness  and  to  fair  proc- 
ess. It  affords  an  equalizing  of  the  con- 
sumer with  special  interest  groups  that 
are  constantly  scanning  the  Federal 
Register  and  bird-dogging  the  agencies 
to  find  out  where  they  can  put  in  their 
oar. 

So  whatever  the  editorials  say  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  when  one  considers  the 
real  merits  of  the  case  as  so  carefully 
considered  by  the  distinguished  commit- 
tee that  has  presented  us  with  this  bill, 
one  must  conclude  that  this  is  a  fair  bill, 
a  well  balanced  bill,  and  one  that  should 
be  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  10?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

LIMITATIONS  ON   DISCLOSURXS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  not  disclose 
to  the  public  or  to  any  State  or  local 
agency — 

(1)  any  Information  (other  than  com- 
plaints published  pursuant  to  section  7  of 


this  Act)  in  a  form  which  would  reveal  trade 
secrets  and  commercial  or  financial  Infor- 
mation as  described  In  section  562(b)(4)  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  obtained  from 
a  person  and  prlvUeged  or  confidential;  or 

(2)  any  Information  which  was  received 
solely  from  a  Federal  agency  when  such 
agency  has  notified  the  Agency  that  the 
Information  is  within  the  exceptions  stated 
In  section  652(b)  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Federal  agency  has  determined 
that  the  information  should  not  be  made 
avaUable  to  the  public;  except  that  if  such 
Federal  agency  has  specified  that  such  in- 
formation may  be  disclosed  In  a  particular 
form  or  manner,  the  Agency  may  disclose 
such  Information  in  such  form  or  manner. 

(b)  No  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  require  any  Federal  agency 
to  release  to  any  Instrumentality,  created  by 
or  under  this  Act,  any  information  the  dis- 
closure of  which  is  prohibited  by  law. 

(c)  In  the  release  of  information  pursxutnt 
to  the  authority  conferred  In  any  section  ol 
this  Act.  except  information  released  through 
the  presentation  of  evidence  In  a  Federal 
agency  or  court  proceeding  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6.  the  following  additional  provisions 
shaU  govern: 

(1)  The  Administrator,  In  releasing  In- 
formation concerning  consumer  products 
and  services,  shall  determine  that  (A)  such 
Information,  so  far  as  practicable,  U  accu- 
rate, and  (B)  no  part  of  such  information 
Is  prohibited  from  disclosure  by  law.  The 
Administrator  shall  comply  with  any  notice 
by  a  Federal  agency  pursuant  to  section  11 
(a)(2)  that  the  information  should  not  be 
made  available  to  the  public  or  should  be 
discloeed  only  In  a  particular  form  or  man- 
ner. 

(2)  In  the  dissemination  of  any  test  results 
or  other  information  which  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly disclose  product  names.  It  shall  be 
made  clear  that  (A)  not  all  products  of  a 
competitive  nature  have  been  tested,  if  such 
Is  the  case,  and  (B)  there  Is  no  Intent  or 
purpose  to  rate  products  tested  over  those 
not  tested  or  to  Imply  that  those  tested  are 
superior  or  preferable  in  quality  over  those 
not  tested. 

(3)  Notice  of  all  changes  or  additional  In- 
formation which  would  affect  the  fairness  of 
Information  previously  disseminated  to  the 
public  shall  be  promptly  disseminated  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  11  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  11?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PXOCKDXTKAL   FAIRNKSS 

Sec.  12.  In  exercUlng  the  powers  conferred 
In  section  6(b)  (4)  and  section  7.  the  Agency 
shall  act  pursuant  to  rules  issued,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  comment  by  Interested 
persons  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  663  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 
90  as  to  assure  fairness  to  all  affected  parties, 
and  provide  interested  persons  with  a  reaison- 
able  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
release  of  product  test  data,  containing  prod- 
uct names,  prior  to  such  release. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  12  be  ccmsidered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 


Thp  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  12?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

PBOTBCnON   or  THE  CONSXTMEE  INTEEEST   IM 
ADMINISTaATIVX    PEOCEEDINGS 

Sec.  13.  Every  Federal  agency  In  consider- 
ing any  Federal  agency  action  which  may 
substantlaUy  affect  the  interests  of  con- 
cumers  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
issuance  or  adoption  of  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  orders,  standards,  or  formal  policy 
decisions,  shall — 

(1)  notify  the  Agency  at  such  time  as  no- 
tice of  the  action  is  given  to  the  public,  or 
at  such  times  and  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
fixed  by  agreement  between  the  Administra- 
tor and  each  agency  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  specific  actions,  or  when  noti- 
fication of  a  specific  action  or  proceeding  Is 
requested  in  writing  by  the  Agency;  and 

(2)  consistent  with  its  statutory  responsl- 
bUltles,  take  such  action  with  due  considera- 
tion to  the  Interest  of  consumers. 

In  taking  any  action  under  paragraph  (2), 
upon  request  of  the  Agency  or  In  thoee  cases 
where  a  public  announcement  would  nor- 
mally be  made,  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
shall  Indicate  concisely  in  a  pubUc  announce- 
ment of  such  action  the  consideration  given 
to  the  interests  of  consumers.  This  section 
shall  be  enforceable  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States  only  upon  petition  of  the  Agency. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
that  Section  13  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  Section  13? 

AMENDMENT    OITEKBO    BT    ME.    IXVTTAB 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LxviTA8:*On 
page  25.  foUowlng  Section  13  of  HJl.  7575 
as  reported,  add  the  foUowlng  new  section : 

Sec.  14(a)  Whenever  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  having  specific  oversight  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  the  operations  of  a 
Federal  agency  determines  that  the  result 
of  a  proceeding  or  activity  of  such  agency 
may  subsUntlaUy  affect  an  Interest  of  con- 
sumers, such  committee  may  by  resolution 
order  the  Administrator  to  Intervene  as  a 
party  or  otherwise  participate  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  the  Interests  of  consiuners, 
as  provided  In  SecUon  8(a)   (1)  and  (2). 

(b)  Whenever  a  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress having  specific  oversight  responslbUity 
with  respect  to  the  operations  of  a  Federal 
agency  determtnes  that  an  intervention  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  Section  6(a) 
is  not  properly  representative  of  an  interest 
of  consurners,  or  that  such  Intervention  U 
one  that  does  not  substantially  affect  an  In- 
terest of  consumers,  such  committee  may  by 
resolution  order  the  Administrator  to  with- 
draw such  intervention  as  a  party  or  to  con- 
duct such  Intervention  In  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  such  determination  as  the  commit- 
tee shall  make  by  such  resolution. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shaU.  at  the  direc- 
tion by  resolution  of  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  having  specific  oversight  responsl- 
bUity of  ttoe  affected  Federal  agency.  InsO- 
tute,  or  Inwvene  as  a  party,  in  a  proceeding 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States  Involving  ju- 
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dloUl  r*vl«w  of  «ny  Federal  agency  action 
puzsuant  to  tb«  provlsloDs  of  SecUoa  6(d). 

(d)  Wb«r«  the  Administrator  haa  Instl- 
tutad  or  Intervened  aa  a  party  In  a  proceeding 
pursuant  to  Section  «(d),  and  a  committee 
at  tbe  Congress  having  spedflc  oversight  re- 
qionatbUlty  of  the  Padsral  agency  affected, 
shall  by  resolution  determine  that  such  In- 
tervention does  not  properly  represent  the 
Interest  of  consumers  or  deal  with  a  matter 
wrhlch  does  not  substantially  affect  the  In- 
terests of  consumers,  the  Admlnlatrator  shall 
take  such  st^s  as  shall  be  necessary  to  with- 
draw from  such  proceedings  or  shall  amend 
and  modify  his  position  In  such  proceedings 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  tbe  position 
set  forth  in  the  resolution  ad<^ted  by  such 
committee. 

(e)  Whenever  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
having  specific  oversight  responsibility  with 
req>ect  to  the  operations  of  a  Federal  agency 
determines  that  the  result  of  a  proceeding 
or  activity  of  such  agency  may  substantially 
affect  an  interest  of  consumers,  such  com- 
mittee may  by  resolution  order  tbe  Admin- 
istrator to  request  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned to  Initiate  proceedings  in  the  manner 
set  forth  In  Section  e(e)  above,  and  to  take 
such  other  actions  as  are  authorized  pur- 
suant to  Section  6(e). 

(f)  When  tbe  Administrator  has  initiated 
actions  pursuant  to  Sectl(xi,6(e)  and  a  com- 
mittee of  tbe  Ck>ngre8B  haVixig  specific  over- 
sight respcHisiblllty  by  resolution  determines 
that  such  action  is  not  In  the  interests  of 
consumers  or  involves  a  matter  not  sub- 
stantially affecting  an  interest  of  consumers, 
such  committee  may  order  the  Admlnlatrator 
to  withdraw  such  request  or  withdraw  such 
proceedings  in  court  or  modify  or  amend 
such  proceedings  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  resolution  adcwted  by  such  com- 
mittee. 

ponrr  or  oiokx 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  groimd  that  it  Is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRACAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  this  amendment 
is  not  germane.  What  It  attempts  to  do 
Is  superimpose  upon  this  executive  agency 
a  committee  of  the  Congress  having 
oversight.  This  committee,  that  Is  the 
Obvemment  Operations  Committee,  does 
not  have  Jurisdiction  over  that  particular 
aspect  of  the  matter. 

I  also  think  this  would  be  In  contra- 
vention  to  the  rules  of  the  House  and  be 
changing  the  rules  of  the  House,  it  seems 
to  me. 

On  those  bases  I  feel  the  amendment 
Is  not  germane  and  make  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gaitl«nan 
from  Georgia  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  LEVITA8.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day when  the  Chair  ruled  as  out  of  order 
an  amendment  In  the  form  of  a  substi- 
tute which  I  offered,  it  was  on  the  basis 
that  it  would  have  removed  a  proposed 
agency  from  the  executive  branch  into 
the  congressional  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. This  amendment  does  not  do  that. 
It  simidy  gives  additional  powers  that 
can  be  exercised  at  the  direction  of  the 
oversight  committees  and  It  does  not 
attempt  to  shift  the  Agency's  location 
from  one  branch  of  the  Government  to 
tha  other. 

Once  it  has  as  its  purpose  the  fur- 
ther protection  of  consumers  by  requir- 
ing the  Administrator  or  the  Agency  to 


take  action  or  modify  proposed  action 
in  order  to  better  protect  Uie  consumer 
interest,  it  is  akin.  It  seems  to  me,  to  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill  and 
therefore  I  submit  is  germane  to  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 
Mr.  BROOKS.  I  would,  Mr.  CSiairman. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  in  v  addition 
that  this  will  give  additional  committees 
within  the  Congress  the  right  to  change 
the  effectiveness  of  an  executive  agency. 
If  we  create  this  Agency  and  it  works 
within  the  department,  this  amendment 
would  give  one  committee,  not  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  but  one  com- 
mittee, the  right  and  the  authority  to 
Interfere  with  the  functioning  of  that 
Agency.  I  think  it  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional and  certainly  not  in  keeping  with 
the  prerogatives  that  we  give  to  the 
Executive  when  we  give  him  authority. 
Until  we  change  the  law  an  individual 
committee  of  the  Congress  does  not  have 
the  right  to  tell  the  executive  branch 
what  to  do  and  how  to  function  under 
the  law  passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  do. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  point  of 
order  should  be  overruled.  The  bill 
creates  an  agency  and  grants  certain 
powers  to  the  agency.  This  amendment 
proposes  to  reserve  certain  of  those 
powers  that  are  granted. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  said  it 
would  be  Improper  and  not  germane  to 
reserve  those  powers.  I  would  say  there 
Is  precedent  for  this  ty\>e  of  amendment. 
In  the  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1974,  I  believe  It  was,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  HEW  was  given  authority  to 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  action.  That  legislation  specif- 
ically reserved  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  the  authority 
to  review  those  rules  and  regulations  be- 
fore they  took  effect  and  to  veto  In  effect 
any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
the  Congress  felt  were  not  in  conformity 
with  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  act. 

So  In  making  a  grant  of  authority  to 
an  agency  I  believe  we  also  have  author- 
ity to  reserve  a  certain  overview  and  veto 
power  or  direction  of  the  authority  we 
are  giving  to  the  agency.  I  submit  with 
those  precedents  this  amendment  should 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
recognised. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  one  additional  precedent 
that  occurs  to  me  and  that  Is  the  Budget 
Control  Impoundment  Act  that  was 
adopted  by  the  last  Congress,  which  not 
only  provides  for  congressional  review  of 
executive  actions,  but  also  authorizes  an 
arm  of  the  Congress  to  enforce  those 
congressional  decisions  by  taldng  legal 
actions  in  court. 

I  think  that  is  certainly  far  less  of  an 
action  than  is  contemplated  by  this 
amendment  and  which  Is  for  the  protec- 


tion of  the  consumer,  which  is  the  imder- 
lying  purpose  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule.  In  the  opinion  which  the  Chair 
gave  yesterday  on  the  point  of  order 
made  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levtfas).  the  Chair 
did  not  base  that  opinion  strictly  on  tbe 
arguments  reiterated  by  the  gentleman 
from  (Georgia  today.  While  the  Chair 
cannot  decide  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions raised,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair, 
the  emphasis  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment on  congressional  oversight  respon- 
sibilities and  the  authority  conferred 
upon  committees  to  order  certain  actions 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Consuriier  Of- 
fice in  furtherance  of  those  committees' 
oversight  function.  Is  an  Issue  which  Is 
not  related  to  the  scope  of  the  pending 
bill.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  ex- 
tends the  oversight  responsibilities  and 
authority  of  House  committees,  a  matter 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
goes  beyond  the  issue  of  merely  reserving 
to  Ctongress  a  disapproval  authority  over 
promulgated  agency  regulations. 

Consequently,  the  Chair  is  constrained 
to  support  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SAVING    provisions 

Bkc.  14.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  im- 
pair the  statutory  responsibility  and  author- 
ity contained  in  section  201(a)(4)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  481(a) 
(4)),  or  of  any  provision  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  or  of  any  Act  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  prevent  or  impair  the  adminis- 
tration or  enforcement  of  any  such  provision 
of  law. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  any  Federal  agency 
of  any  authority  or  responsibility  to  protect 
and  promote  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

TRANSFEH    OF    CONSUMER    PRODUCT    INFORMA- 
TION   COORDINATINC    CENTH       * 
AMBNDMXNT  OPFKRED  BT  MS.  M'CLOSKKT 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCloskxt: 
Page  36.  Immediately  after  line  S,  insert 
the  foUowing  new  Section  16  and  renumber 
succeeding  sections  accordingly : 

TRANSnS      OF      PSOaBAMB,       OPERATIONS      AMD 

Acnvrmcs 
Stc.  16.  (a)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  pro- 
hibited by  law,  the  Director  of  the  Office  ol 
Management  and  Budget  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  Transfer  to  the  Agency  such  pro- 
grams, operations,  and  activities  of  each 
Federal  agency  as  (A)  are  duplicative  of  or 
can  be  performed  more  apprt^rlately'  by 
the  Administrator  under  the  authority  con- 
tained In  this  Act,  and  (B)  may  be  trans- 
ferred without  the  need  for  Congressional 
action. 

(3)  Transfers  authorleed  and  directed  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  shaU  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  those  programs,  operations,  and 
activities  defined  In  paragraph  (1)  which  are, 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  per- 
formed by  the  foUowing  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies:  The  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  the  Office  of  Ombudsman 
ton  Business  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
nteroe:  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
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for  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  the  ^>e€ial  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
the  Consumer  Affairs  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  Transportation; 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury;  the  Consumer  Inquiries  Office  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration;  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission;  the  Consumer  Advocate  of  the 
Postal  Service;  the  Office  of  Consumer  Advo- 
cate of   the   Civil   Aeronautics  Board;    the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  Special  Im- 
pact of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration; 
the  Consumer  Liaison  Division  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Admtolstratlon;   the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration;  the  Consumer 
Advisory    Council    of    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;    the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  SpecUl  Impact  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration;  the  National  Business  Council  for 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce;   the    Hazardous    Materials    Advisory 
Committee;  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Wa- 
ter Data  for  Public  Use  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  the  Science  Advisory  Board's 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency;   and  the  Citizen's  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Transportation  Quality 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

(b^  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall,  within  180  days  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Identify 
and  report  to  the  Committees  on  Appropri- 
ations and  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
the  transfers  authorized  and  directed  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (A);  and  such 
report  shall  Include  ( 1 )  the  actual  costs  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1976  of  each  of  the  programs, 
operations,  and  activities  affected,  and  (2) 
the  Director's  recommendations  for  such  ad- 
ditional transfers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
avoid  duplication  with  programs,  operations, 
and  activities  of  the  Agency  but  which  re- 
quire Congressional  action. 

(c)  The  Administrator,  pursxiant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  shall  be  responsible  for 
Incorporating  such  programs,  operations, 
and  activities  sis  are  transferred  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  in  such  manner  and  to  the 
extent  he  deems  consistent  with  the 
Agency's  responsibilities  under  section  6  of 
this  Act,  and  Issuing  such  organizational 
directives  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chahnnan.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McCloskby)  on  the 
grounds  that  it  Is  in  violation  of  clause  7 
of  rule  XVI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  proposes  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  bill  which  Involves  a  stibstan- 


tlal  transfer  of  functions  from  existing 
Federal  agencies  and  departments. 

The  Director  of  OMB  Is  directed  to 
transfer  consumer-related  programs, 
operations,  and  activities  from  existing 
agencies  and  departments  to  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection.  H.R.  7575  has 
several  provisions  directing  Federal 
sigencles  to  cooperate  in  providing  infor- 
mation, documents,  and  other  materials 
to  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection. 
In  addition,  section  15  provides  for  a 
very  narrow  and  specific  transfer  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Information  Coordi- 
nating Center  in  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  -the  new  Consumer 
Agency.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Gentleman  from  California  would  In- 
volve the  wholesale  transfer  of  nearly  20 
functions  from  various  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Such  a  massive  shift 
of  responsibility  by  the  Federal  agencies 
is  neither  the  intent  nor  purpose  of 
H.R.  7575. 

In  addition,  the  transfer  in  section  15 
is  limited  to  a  Consumer  Product  Infor- 
mation Coordinating  Center,  and  does 
not  Involve  the  transfer  of  substantive 
responsibilities  for  consumer  representa- 
tion. Intervention  in  agency  proceedings, 
or  other  such  administrative  and  policy 
responsibilities.  In  this  regard,  I  think  a 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the 
limited  type  of  transfer  contemplated  In 
section  15  and  the  massive  transfer  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  alters  ex- 
isting statutory  and  administrative  man- 
dates placed  upon  Federal  agencies  and 
departments.  The  administration,  over 
and  above  statutory  mandates,  has  made 
significant  steps  In  increasing  consumer 
representation  within  Federal  agencies. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  wipe 
out  tdl  those  positive  gains,  and  have 
OMB  decide  which  f imctlons  to  transfer 
rather  than  for  Congress  to  exercise  its 
oversight  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  clearly  not  germane  to  H.R.  7575 
and  I  insist  on  my  point  of  order  against 
it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Chair  will  note  that 
points  of  order  were  waived  as  to  section 
15  of  tile  act,  which  accomplishes  the 
transfer  of  the  Consumer  Protection  In- 
formation Coordinating  Center.  This,  in 
effect.  Is  a  new  section  15. 

Second,  unlike  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois,  this  amend- 
ment specifically  does  not  attack  any- 
thing created  by  an  act  of  Congress.  It 
refers  only  to  administratively  created 
orgsmlzatlons.  I  refer  the  Chair  to  the 
first  paragraph,  section  15(aHl) ,  which 
says: 

Sbc.  16.  (a)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  pro- 
hibited by  law,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  transfer  to  the  Agency  such  pro- 
grams, operations,  and  actlvltlee  of  each 
Federal  agency  u  (A)  are  duplicative  of  or 


can  be  performed  more  appropriately  by  the 
Administrator  under  the  authority  contained 
m  this  Act,  and  (B)  may  be  transferred 
without  the  need  for  CongresslcwuJ  action. 

Clearly,  the  amendment  does  not  pur- 
port to  change  any  congresslonally  man- 
dated consumer  office,  but  only  those 
created  by  executive  order. 

Paragraph  C  of  the  amendment  asks 
the  Director  of  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  identify  and  report  to  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  send  the 
{reorganizations  for  such  additional 
transfers  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid 
duplication  with  programs,  operations, 
and  activities,  but  which  require  con- 
gressional action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  finally,  to 
cite  a  prior  act  of  the  Congress  for  the 
authority  to  accomplish  this.  Section  210 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  provides,  in 
part : 

Whenever  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  determine 
such  action  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  economy 
or  efficiency,  he  shall  transfer  to  the  Admin- 
istrator (of  OSAJ  all  functions  then  vested 
in  any  other  Federal  agency  with  respect  to 
the  operation,  maintenance,  and  ciistody 
of  any  office  buUdlng  owned  by  the  United 
States  .  .  .  letc.l 

This  amendment  clearly  does  nothing 
more  than  authorize  and  direct  the  Di- 
rector of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  accomplish  those  transfers 
which  in  his  judgment  are  duplicated  by 
the  creation  of  this  new  agency  and 
may  more  appropriately  be  formed  by 
the  Administrator  imder  the  authority 
that  this  law  will  give  him. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  a  reorganization  of  the 
execuitve  branch,  clearly,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  under  rule  10,  page  3,  which 
includes  the  CJovernment  Operations  re- 
sponsibilities and  authorities,  the  r^- 
organzation  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

The  amendment  transfers  programs  In 
existence  which  do  not  require  the 
change  of  any  statutes. 

H.R.  7575  already  transfers  a  program 
performed  In  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration by  the  Consumer  Protection 
Information  Center. 

The  transfers  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentieman  from  California 
are  similar  in  nature. 

H.R.  7575  does  contain  the  provision 
of  the  consumer  information  and  service, 
under  section  8,  and  the  program  trans- 
fers by  the  amendment  perform  similar 
functions  or  are  well  within  the  scope  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  oppose  the 
point  of  order  on  the  ground  the  amend- 
ment is  germane  to  the  bill  and  not  im- 
der scope  of  the  bill  H.R.  7575. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Hortoh)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Yea.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 


man 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  point  of 
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omer.  Tlie  McCloskey  amendment  does 
not  ■fleet  any  statute. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  Indi- 
cated, this  is  clearly  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  precepts  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  amendment  clearly  deals  with  the 
activities  which  duplicate  those  provided 
for  under  this  act  lliere  are  no  new 
activities  Involved  or  provided  for  in  the 
McCIoekey  amendment. 

The  objectives  of  the  amendment  and 
the  imrposes  are  the  same  as  the  bill, 
which  is  better  organization  of  consumer 
representation  activities.  The  method 
that  the  amendment  uses  Is  the  same, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

I  also  note  the  ruling  cited  yesterday, 
the  landmark  germaneness  provision  by 
Chairman  McCormack.  where  it  was 
ruled: 

ftar  a  bUl  to  Acoompllsh  m  rwult  through 
regulation  by  a  goremmentaJ  agency,  an 
amendment  to  accompllah  the  same  funda- 
mental purpoee  through  regulation  by 
■nottier  Executive  agency  waa  held  germane. 

I  therefore  oppose  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorlt  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  p(dnt  of  order. 

Those  activities  and  functions  author- 
ised to  be  transferred  to  the  agency  In- 
clude only  those  which  may  already  be 
performed  under  the  authority  provided 
in  the  remalnder*of  the  Mil.  The  func- 
tl«is  of  the  Administrator  are  not  ex- 
panded, nor  is  his  authority  or  power 
increased  by  the  amendment. 

Additionally,  the  functions  proposed  to 
be  transferred,  as  both  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  and  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  New  York  (Mr.  Horion) 
have  already  suggested,  were  created  by 
administrative  action  and  were  not  cre- 
ated by  statute.  The  proposed  transfer 
does  not  impair  or  amend  statutes  gov- 
erning the  operations  of  the  agency  from 
which  transfers  would  be  made. 

The  amendment  dofs  not  add  a  general 
subject  to  a  specific  subject  but  rather 
specifies  in  detail  a  mechanism  for  In- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  agency  and 
of  economy  In  Oovemment,  an  area  in 
v^h  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  clear  jurisdictional 
reqjonslUllty. 

The  amendment  does  not  alter  the 
■cope  or  meaning  of  the  text.  The  execu- 
Ove  actions  it  mandates  are  within  the 
dtecretion  of  the  Administrator  under 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  and  existing 

What  the  amendment  specifies  Is  the 
discretion  vested  in  the  Administrator 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  to  which 
nansferred  functions  will  be  assumed  by 
the  agency  in  accordance  with  the  exist- 
ing providons  of  the  bUL 

"nuis.  Z  oppoee  the  point  of  order. 

"nte  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Eilbhtoiv)  wish  to  be 
heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do. ' 

Ifcr.  Chairman,  let  me  advance  Just  one 
or  two  further  arguments. 
The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
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McClosxzt)  made  reference  to  waiver  of 
points  of  order  as  to  section  15  of  the 
bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  gentlonan  would  seem  to  argue 
that  making  a  new  section  15  would  have 
the  same  waiver. 

I  would  point  out  that  would  mean 
the  present  section  15.  which  becomes 
section  16,  would  then  no  longer  enjoy 
the  waiver  of  points  of  order  granted  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  preparation 
of  the  nile.  So  I  do  not  think  the  argu- 
ment that  section  15  enjoys  the  waiver  of 
the  rule  has  any  bearing  mi  the  point  of 
order  being  raised. 

Let  me  just  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  what  is  being  tried  to  be  accom- 
plished by  this  amendment  is  a  whole- 
sale reorganization  of  the  consumer  pro- 
tection functions  in  the  executive  branch. 
This  argument  is  based  on  one  very  nar- 
row specific  transfer  of  power  in  the  bill 
and,  therefore,  goes  well  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  bill. 

I  would  not  argue  that  it  is  outside  the 
authority  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  make  such  a  reor- 
ganization because  we  do  have  that  au- 
thority under  the  rules,  but  it  is  not  ger. 
mane  in  this  bill  to  make  a  wholesale  re- 
organization when  there  is  only  one 
small,  specific  transfer  Involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  California  (Mr.  McCloskey)  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman 
just  in  response  to  the  last  point  that 
was  raised. 

I  used  the  potat  of  order  waiver  with 
respect  to  section  15  because  section  15 
as  drawn  does  make  a  statutory  transfer. 
whereas  this  particular  amendment  does 
not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  wish  to  be 
iieard  on  the  point  of  order' 

B«r.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do,  Mr 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  very  fact  that  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  felt  it  necessary  to  obtain  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order  with  respect 
to  the  language  of  the  committee  bill 
tends  to  support  the  argument  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORif)  that  the  present  amendment  is 
not  in  order. 

I  would  further,  just  in  a  general  way, 
Mr.  Chairman,  like  to  suggest  that  I  wlli 
be  viewing  with  great  interest  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  on  this  particular  point  of 
order  because  I  can  see  in  the  future  it 
win  have  many  and  wonderful  ramifica- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Boland).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  say  that  the 
Chair  was  Impressed  by  the  scholarly 
arguments  advanced  by  both  sides  with 
respect  to  the  point  of  order.  The  point 
of  order  has  given  the  Chair,  as  well  as 
some  of  his  advisers,  some  difficulty. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ek- 
uiirBORir)  has  made  a  point  of  order  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McCloskiy)    on 


the  grounds  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane. 

The  Chair  will  state  initially  that 
since  the  amendment  proposes  to  add 
a  new  section  to  the  bill,  the  rule  oa 
germaneness  does  not  require  that  the 
amendment  be  germane  to  one  particu- 
lar secUon,  it  being  sufficient  if  it  is  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  as 
a  whole— Deschler's  procedures,  chapter 
28,  section  14.4. 

The  subject  of  the  amendment,  the 
transfer  of  various  executive  agency 
functions,  is  clearly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  reporting  the  bill. 
While  the  transfer  envisioned  l«r  the 
amendment  is  more  comprehensive  than 
the  transfers  contained  in  section  15  of 
the  bill,  as  noted,  the  test  of  germane- 
ness is  the  relationship  between  the 
amendment  and  the  bill  as  a  whole.  Thus, 
despite  the  limited  transfer  provisions  in 
the  bill,  the  CJhair  notes  that  on  page  4, 
lines  13  to  15,  the  new  agency  is  author- 
ized to  utilize  the  services  and  personnel 
of  other  Federal  agencies  and  of  State 
and  private  agencies  and  instriunentali- 
ties. 

On  page  5,  lines  7  to  11,  if  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  new  agency  so  requests, 
each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  its  services,  personnel, 
and  facilities  available  to  the  new  agency' 
Finally,  on  page  26.  lines  3  to  5,  the  bili 
provides  that  nothing  contained  in  the 
act  shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any 
Federal  agency  of  any  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  and  promote  the 
Interests  of  the  consumer. 

The  Chair  believes  that  activities  of 
the  offices  transferred  to  the  agency  by 
this  amendment  are  already  brought  into 
the  operation  of  this  act  by  the  sections 
of  the  bill  just  cited. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  the  express  language  of  the 
amendment  itself  refutes  the  argument 
that  it  broadens  the  scope  of  the  powers 
of  the  Agency  beyond  those  cont«n- 
plated  in  the  bill.  The  amendment  would 
transfer  only  such  functions  as  duplicate 
or  can  be  performed  under  the  express 
authority  contained  in  the  bill.  There- 
fore, no  functions,  activities  or  powers 
may  be  transferred  under  the  amend- 
ment which  are  not  already  within  the 
powers  granted  to  the  new  agency  in  the 
bill. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  amend- 
ment would  change  statutory  and  ad- 
ministrative duties.  However,  the  Ch&ir 
is  imaware  of  any  legislation  creating  the 
offices  referred  to  in  the  amendment  and 
is  unaware  of  any  regulatory  power  con- 
ferred on  them  by  statute.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  offices  mentioned  have  been 
created  solely  by  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  Chair  over- 
rules the  point  of  order  and  recognizes 
the  genUeman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Closxxy)  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  This  amendment 
today  represents  the  work  of  the  office  of 
the  gentiewoman  from  BCassachusetts 
(Mrs.  HicxLXR)  and  of  my  own  office  for 
the  past  several  months. 

Frankly,  from  my  own  standpoint,  the 
decision  of  the  committee  on  the  amend- 
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ment  today  will  decide  whether  or  not 
I  vote  for  this  bill. 

I  voted  against  the  bill  when  it  came 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Oiierations.  That  was  for  one  reason.  I 
felt  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  legisla- 
tion was  well  drafted  and  perhaps  is  the 
most  tighUy-drafted  consumer  advo- 
cacy bill  we  have  seen  in  the  6  or  7  years 
since  this  issue  became  one  of  naUonal 
concern,  it  nevertheless  created  a  new 
agency.  I  have  made  a  vow  to  myself  that 
I  would  not,  hi  this  Congress,  vote  ever 
again  to  create  a  new  agency  unless  Con- 
gress undertook  the  responsibility  of 
abolishing  at  least  as  much  bureaucracy 
and  governmental  structure  as  we 
created. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
amendment  may  very  well  abolish  more 
bureaucracy  than  we  create. 

I  would  like  to  describe  the  amend- 
ment briefiy  to  the  committee. 

It  does  basically  two  things:  It  directs 
the  OfiQce  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
transfer  to  the  new  agencies  such  pro- 
grams, operations,  and  activities  of  each 
Federal  agency  throxighout  the  Govern- 
ment as  are  duplicative  of  or  can  be  per- 
formed more  appropriately  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  the  authority  we  grant 
him  or  her  in  this  act. 

The  amendment  does  a  second  thing. 
In  subparagraph  (b)  it  directs  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  iden- 
tify within  the  Government  and  report 
back  to  the  Congress  within  180  days 
those  agencies  which  also  duplicate  con- 
swner  adv(x:acy  functions  in  this  act. 
with  the  Director's  recommendations  as 
to  such  additional  transfers  as  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  duplication  with  pro- 
grams, operations,  and  activities  of  the 
agency,  but  which  require  Congressional 
action. 

I  would  point  out  to  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  feel  that  one  or  more  of  the 
existing  consximer  agencies  throughout 
the  (jfovernment  perform  an  appropriate 
function,  that  many  of  these  agencies 
are  today  performing  what  is  essentially 
a  public  relations  function  or  a  consumer 
complamt  f  imction  or  some  f  imction  that 
will  not  appropriately  be  conducted  by 
the  new  Independent  consumer  advocate. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  new  agency's 
budget  is  estimated  at  $10  million  a  year. 
We  will  be  voting  on  a  bill  next  week  to 
establish  a  Women's  Conference  that 
will  cost  $10  million  in  1  year.  We  have 
recenUy  held  a  Conference  on  the  Aging 
at  the  White  House  that  cost  $6.5  million. 
This  is  a  relatively  small  agency.  We 
are  talking  about  several  hundred  people 
who  will  be  acting  as  independent  con- 
sumer adv(x;ates. 

To  my  colleagues  who  suggest  that  we 
have  22  agencies  in  Government  already 
defending  the  consumer.  I  would  point 
out  that  those  agencies  are  basically  in- 
effective. I  have  seen  the  Knauer  study 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  existing  con- 
sTuner  advocacy;  with  respect  to  16  agen- 
cies of  Government,  10  of  those  16,  were 
rated  hiadequate  and  unsatisfactory  In 
their  input  to  policy  relating  to  consumer 
Interests. 

If  we  create  this  new  agency  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  will  requb-e  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 


and  Budget  to  transfer  those  ineffective 
agencies  to  this  new  office.  Presumably 
the  Ineffective  parts  will  be  abolished 
because  the  Administrator,  within  his 
$10  million  budget,  is  not  gohig  to  want 
to  continue  operations  which  are  basi- 
cally window  dressing. 

I  might  say  that  of  the  22  agencies 
that  are  listed  in  the  amendment,  the 
proposed  transfers  are  not  limited  to 
them,  but  to  such  additional  offices  as 
can  be  identified  throughout  the  entire 
Government.  We  could  only  find  line- 
item  budget  amounts  for  about  a  third 
of  them,  and  of  the  third  of  those  agen- 
cies we  found,  the  budget  total  expeeds 
$5  million  alone.  If  we  prorate  that  per- 
centage among  the  full  22  agencies  we 
may  achieve  more  than  $10  million  sav- 
ings by  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Horton  and  by 
imsmimous  consent.  Mr.  McCloskey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  McCXOSKEY.  Let  me  refer  to 
you  a  letter  which  each  of  the  Members 
received  from  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  last  week.  ^!e  Members 
will  recall  getting  this  UtUe  booklet  from 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
which  they  identified  39  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  purport  to 
act  for  consumers.  Even  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  can  scarcely  ob- 
ject to  our  creathig  a  single  govern- 
mental agency  through  this  legislation 
where  we  wlU  be  able  to  abolish  the  in- 
effective functions  of  the  39  agencies 
that  they  identify. 

Let  me  refer  the  Members  also  to  an- 
other booklet,  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
President,  hi  1974.  that  identified  375 
advisory  commissions  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  with  a  budget  which 
exceeds  $42  million,  paying  Individuals 
a  hundred  dollars  a  day  plus  traveUng 
expenses  to  come  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment to  advise  various  agencies  on  how, 
among  other  things,  they  can  protect  the 
interest  of  consumers. 

We  have  every  hope  that  from  a  quar- 
ter to  a  third  of  those  advisory  commis- 
sions which  purport  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer will  be  aboUshed  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  wlU  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Illinois  but  very  briefiy 
because  of  the  limitation  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gen- 
Ueman hi  the  well.  The  genUeman  seems 
to  be  indicating  that  each  one  of  these 
advisory  commissions  are  for  consumer 
activities.  I  would  hope  the  genUeman 
would  clarify  that. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  A  number  of  them 
are  labeled  as  such  but  do  not  do  so.  Take 
the  NaUonal  Advisory  Commission  on 
Pollution  Control  that  met  secreUy  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce  with  30 
to  40  people  supposedly  advising  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  how  to  assist  the 
consumer.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
infer  they  were  protecting  the  consumer; 


their  abolition  would  certainly  not  hurt 
consumer  interests. 

Bdr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  still  further? 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Yes.  briefiy. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Is  the  genUeman 
suggesting  that  pollution  control  is  a 
consumer  function? 

Mr.  Mc(JLOSKEY.  No.  But  I  do  sug- 
gest that  those  of  us  who  have  looked 
into  the  way  that  agency  conducted  its 
affairs  concluded  that  its  abolition  could 
scarcely  hurt  the  interest  of  consumers. 
The  commission  operated  parUy  under 
the  guise  of  attempting  to  help  con- 
sumers against  higher  costs  they  would 
have  to  pay  by  reason  of  expenditures 
for  consimier  protection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Horton  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCloskey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Clialrman.  at  the 
outset  I  should  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
Ueman in  the  well.  fromCallfomia  (Mr. 
McCLOSKEY)  for  offering  this  smfiend- 
ment.  As  the  genUeman  indicated,  he  did 
vote  against  the  bill  when  it  came  up  be- 
fore the  committee  hi  June  or  July.  The 
genUeman  indicated  to  me  at  that  time 
that  his  deep  concern  was  this  problem 
of  not  abolishing  other  agencies  at  the 
time  we  create  a  new  agency.  He  said  to 
me,  "Do  you  have  any  objection  to  my 
looking  into  this  thing  and  trying  to  come 
up  with  something  along  the  line  of  abol- 
ishing some  agencies  and  taking  their 
place  in  part  of  the  amount  that  will  be 
hivolved  in  this  bill?" 

I  indicated  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
thought  that  would  be  a  very  good  sug- 
gestion and  that  I  hoped  he  could  come 
up  with  something  like  that.  I  know  per- 
sonally that  the  genUeman  hsis  spent  a 
lot  of  time  on  this  matter  in  the  last  3 
or  4  months.  I  know  that  he  personally 
has  gone  down  and  talked  to  many  agen- 
cies to  ascertain  the  limit  to  which  those 
agencies  are  Involved  in  the  consumer 
representAUon  function. 

I  think  that  the  list  that  he  has  com- 
piled here  in  his  amendment  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  I  think  it  meets  the  purposes 
of  the  consumer  advocacy,  because  those 
can  equally  be  eliminated  with  the  con- 
sumer advocacy  function  set  up  In  this 
new  agency.  So  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  genUeman  from  California, 
(Mr.  McCLOSKEY)  for  the  work  that  he 
has  done  in  preparing  this  amendment. 
I  know  that  the  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  is  the  genUewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler >  and  I 
want  also  to  commend  her  on  her  spon- 
sorship of  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
an  exceUent  amendment.  It  does  offset 
the  cost  of  this  agency  by  transferrtag 
those  functions  over  which,  as  the  genUe- 
man has  already  stated,  are  not  statutory 
but  administrative  functions.  They  will 
be  able  to  be  transferred  over  without 
changing  any  statute.  I  commend  the 
genUeman  on  that,  and  I  will  indicate  to 
him  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  will 
be  very  happy  to  accept  the  amendment 
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Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make 
Just  one  last  point.  Most  of  us  have  cam- 
paigned with  our  oHistltuents  on  the 
basis  that  we  were  going  to  try  to  cut  the 
cost  and  compleidty  of  government.  I 
have  waited  in  the  House  for  5  years  for 
an  opiwrtunlty  to  finally  cut  out  some  of 
the  bureaucracy  that  we  have  created 
over  the  past  199  years.  If  this  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  it  will  make  this  bill,  for 
the  first  time,  an  instnmient  not  to  cre- 
ate a  new  Government  agency,  but  to  ac- 
company the  creation  of  a  $10  million 
agency  with  the  possibility  of  abolishing 
$20  million  worth  of  government  ex- 
penditures in  at  least  22  offices  that  we 
have  identified,  and  perhaps  75  to  100 
advisory  commissions  that  we  have  iden- 
tified. 

To  my  Republican  colleagues — and  I 
know  where  the  President  stood  yester- 
day— I  wiD  say  that  I  have  some  hope 
that  the  President,  on  reexamination  of 
this  issue  with  this  kind  of  initiative 
amending  the  bin  to  make  It  an  instru- 
ment of  striking  out  government  rather 
than  creating  it^that  the  President  will 
change  his  mind  as  well. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wybler  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCiosket  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Certainly;  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  listened  to  the  gentleman,  and 
of  course  what  he  says  is  attractive.  We 
all  want  to  cut  down  government  and 
the  size  of  government,  to  do  away  with 
the  bureaucracy.  That  Is  a  very  noble 
objective,  and  I  join  him  in  that  objec- 
tive. 

However,  when  I  listened  to  what  I 
think  he  said  about  his  amendment,  we 
do  not  know  whether  in  passing  this 
amendment  we  will  cut  out  one  job  In 
the  Federal  Government.  I  think  that  is 
what  he  said,  because  it  is  going  to  be 
Wt  to  the  determination  of  somebody 
In  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  decide  what,  if  anything.  Is  duplica- 
tive, and  they  may  decide  nothing  Is,  or 
where  they  jpRould  cut  out  anything,  if 
they  declderto  cut  out  anything. 

So  we  might  pass  this  amendment  and 
we  might  end  up  with  everything  we 
have  now  In  this  agency.  Is  that  not  a 
fact? 

Mr.  BfcdOSKEY.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WYMiER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  furtha-,  he  does  not  hope  so  I 
think  he  means. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
forylddlng. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  calling  for  a  cut  of  some 
$28  milU<m  in  the  future,  and  ooe  of  the 
principal  oUlgatlMis  of  OMB  legislation 
is  to  find  pla«es  In  the  budget  where  it 


can  recommend  reductions  in  the  size  of 
that  budget  to  accomplish  that  $28  mil- 
lion reduction.  This  will  be  a  classic  case 
where  they  can  cut  out  some  of  that 
money. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  me  give  the 
Members  an  example  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. I  went  down  and  spent  some  time 
with  a  man  whose  title  Is  Director  of 
Consimier  Advocacy  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. We  find  that  in  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Advocacy,  with  a  budget  of  $1.8 
million  a  year,  we  could  probably  assign 
one-3fth  or  one-sixth,  something  over 
$3  or  $400,000  a  year,  of  that  office's 
function  to  what  the  new  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Advocacy  will  do  under  the 
powers  of  this  act.  It  will  not  abolish  the 
Office  of  Consiuner  Advocacy  of  the  Post 
Office,  but  it  could  save  perhaps  a  half 
million  dollars  In  that  particular  office's 
budget,  and  It  would  enable  the  new 
Administrator  with  a  limited  $10  million 
budget  to  spend  that  $10  million  as  ef- 
fectively as  he  can,  probably  abolishing 
the  transferred  fimctions  that  he  can 
more  effectively  perform. 

My  experience  Is  that  frcwn  the  con- 
sumer offices  we  have  examined  thus  far 
that  we  can  achieve  a  savings  of  $10 
million  In  the  abolishment  of  existing 
offices.  Presumably  those  individuals  will 
be  trauisferred  to  the  new  agency  within 
that  $10  million  limitation,  or  their  of- 
fices and  their  jobs  will  be  abolished. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  problem  with  that  Is  If 
somebody  from  OMB  goes  down  to  the 
Post  Office  and  says,  "We  do  not  think 
the  consimier  advocacy — these  four 
people — should  be  in  existence  any 
longer,"  they  will  probably  just  give  it 
another  name  and  it  will  stay  there,  and 
it  will  go  on  imder  another  name. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  I  may  very  well  be 
defeated  In  the  1976  election  if  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  does  not 
cut  down  on  some  of  these  offices. 

But  the  reasons  and  the  arguments  the 
gentleman  makes  are  certainly  not  an 
argument  against  this  amendment.  They 
would  be  an  argrmient  against  this 
amendment  only  if  the  OMB  and  the 
President  do  not  carry  out  the  rule  of 
law  that  we  create  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  It  is  subject  to  their  in- 
terpretations. That  is  what  I  am  saying. 
It  Is  subject  to  their  Interpretations. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ur.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  of  the  amendment  and  associate 
ms^self  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man. He  has  done  a  commendable  job  of 
home  work  and  thoughtfulness  on  this 
Issue.  It  makes  sense.  It  is  something  we 
ought  to  do  to  seize  the  initiative  to  bring 
bureaucratic  reform  to  this  bill  as  well  as 
aid  the  consumer. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  thJs  much- 
needed  amendment.  It  is  rare  Indeed 
when  we  have  the  opportunity  to  abolish 
more  bureaucracy  than  we  create.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  eliminate  an 
executive  branch  bureaucracy  whose  In- 
effectiveness has  been  a  major  Impetus 


for  the  proposed  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection.  We  have  the  opportimlty  to 
reduce  the  enormity  of  a  faceless, 
unresponsive,  and  Inefflclmt  bureauc- 
racy, which  all  too  often  stifles  the  free 
enterprise  system  it  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  those 
offices,  departments,  and  advisory  com- 
mittees within  the  executive  branch 
which  would  duplicate  the  functions  of 
the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection. 
Presently,  there  are  39  Federal  offices 
purporting  to  aid  the  American  con- 
sumer. Many  of  these  offices  are,  how- 
ever, merely  window  dressing:  Entitles 
which  claim  to  represent  the  consumer 
but  actually  are  nothing  more  than 
public  relations  offices.  If  the  existing 
consumer  protection  offices  were  effec- 
tive, there  would  be  no  proposal  for  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection.  Thig 
token  and  costly  representation  within 
the  executive  branch  is  no  longer  needed 
and  should  be  abolished. 

If  adopted,  this  amendment  wlll'result 
in  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  millions 
of  dollars.  The  total  cost  of  consumer 
advisory  committees  alone  exceeded  $42 
million  in  1974,  and,  a  substantial 
amoimt  of  that  total  was  spent  on  func- 
tions which  would  be  duplicated  by  the 
ACP.  By  eliminating  these  ineffective 
committees  and  offices,  we  can  diminish 
both  the  size  and  the  cost  of  Government 
In  fact  the  ultimate  savings  may  well 
exceed  the  operational  cost  of  the  hew 
Agency. 

Most  importantly,  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  demonstrate  congres- 
sional commitment  to  the  goal  of  gov- 
ernmental reform.  It  will  establish  our 
dedication  to  reducing  the  spiralling 
costs  of  a  government  that  is  out  of  touch 
with  Its  citizens,  a  government  that  is 
wasteful,  unaccoimtable,  and  simply,  too 
big.  We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  need 
to  curb  the  bureaucracy — today,  we  can 
show  our  willingness  to  take  the  initial 
step  toward  that  goal.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  my  colleagues  wiU  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  extremely  worthwhile 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
its  sponsors,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McCLOSKEY)  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Hecklir)  and  pther  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  see  considerable  merit  in  the 
proposal. 

All  of  us  desire  to  hold  down  budget 
outlays  to  the  minimum  figures  consist- 
ent with  the  needs  and  well  being  of  our 
economy.  We  have  a  rather  high  regard 
for  Mr.  Jim  Lynn  and  his  capacity  at 
OMB  to  avoid  dupUcating  activities 
within  Government  agencies.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  transfer  of  programs, 
operations,  and  activities  now  in  exist- 
ence which  may  be  duplicative  of  some 
or  all  of  the  tustivltles  of  the  new  agency 
will  be  a  very  worthwhile  economy'. 

I  think  the  amendment  provides  a  use- 
ful objective  and  for  my  part  I  would 
be  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ttie 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers here  that  some  months  ago  when  we 
took  a  vote  on  this  matter  in  the  commit- 
tee I  told  the  chairman  at  that  time  I  had 
voted  for  the  bill  in  the  past  and  would 
do  so  in  committee  but  would  have  grave 
reservations  about  the  bill  for  one  rea- 
son: Because  It  created  probably  a  sub- 
stantially new  bureaucracy  which  I  felt 
I  could  not  go  for  unless  there  was  some 
attempt  at  consolidation  of  the  present 
consumer  bureaucracy  within  the  de- 
partments of  Government  Itself  today. 

Now  I  find  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey),  has  produced  this  piece  of 
legislation  which  I  think  is  excellent  and 
which  changes  enth-ely  the  nature  and 
thrust  of  the  legislation  if  the  amend- 
ment passes. 

I  want  the  Members  to  know  if  the 
amendment  passes  I  will  not  only  vote 
for  the  bill  but  support  it  as  much  as 
lean. 

To  those  who  object  to  this  legislation 
I  would  say  that  if  this  amendment 
passes  and  if  we  do  not  vote  for  this 
amendment,  when  it  comes  time  to  vote 
on  It,  they  must  be  essentially  those  who 
talk  about  economy  in  Grovemment  a 
great  deal  but  who  when  they  see  a 
chance  to  practice  it  cannot  find  it  in 
their  heart  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment  on  the  basis  of 
economy  in  Government. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Clhalrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment.  I  think  It 
is  a  good  amendment.  It  gives  us  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  we  are  really  seri- 
ous about  consolidating  and  bureaucratic 
reform  and  it  would  make  some  savings 
in  the  operation  of  the  Government  and 
aid  the  consumer  in  the  process. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECJKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  that 
if  this  amendm^it  does  pass  what  I  said 
formerly  In  the  well — that  this  bill  does 
not  Increase  substantially  the  bureauc- 
racy— would  certainly  be  the  case  with 
the  amendment  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ERLEN60RN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It  Is  quite 
Ironic  if  we  look  at  the  bill  to  see  where 
this  amendment  is  offered. 

First  let  me  say  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  In- 
genuity and  sincerity.  I  know  he  is  very 
sincere  about  this  but  It  is,  as  I  say. 
Ironic.  If  we  read  the  preceding  subsec- 
tion, the  one  immediately  before  where 
this  amendment  appears  In  the  bill,  that 
subsection  says  that  nothing  contained 
In  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  relieving 


any  Federal  agency  of  any  authority  or 
responsibility  to  protect  and  promote  the 
Interest  of  the  consumer. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  this  bilL  was 
to  keep  an  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the 
consumers  in  all  the  Federal  Depart- 
ments amd  agencies.  It  is  so  stated  here. 
We  are  not  going  to  take  away  any  of 
their  responsibilities  to  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  consumers. 

Yet  the  gentleman's  amendment  says 
we  are  to  take  all  that  away  from  them. 
We  are  going  to  institutionalize  the  con- 
sumer interest  in  one  agency,  this  con- 
sumer agency,  and  from  now  on  those  in 
the  Agriculture  Department,  those  in  the 
Commerce  Department  and  others,  it  is 
not  their  responsibility  to  worry  about 
the  consumer.  We  are  going  to  have  one 
consumer  agency,  this  one  lean  and  mean 
agency,  and  everybody  else  in  Govern- 
ment is  cautioned  to  keep  hands  off,  do 
not  worry  about  the  consumer. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
language  relied  on  as  authority  to  offer 
this  amendment  as  germane  says:  "All 
officers,  employees,  assets,  liabUities,  con- 
contracts,  property,  and  records"  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Information  Co- 
ordinating Center  are  transferred  to  this 
new  Agency. 

We  do  not  find  that  language  in  the 
amendment  because  there  they  are  only 
transferring  functions.  They  arfe  going  to 
leave  all  the  officers,  employees,  assets,  li- 
abilities, contracts,  property  and  records, 
in  the  existing  agency.  They  do  not  take 
one  dime  away  from  money  already  au- 
thorized and  appropriated,  and  leave  all 
the  people,  all  the  desks  and  the  type- 
writers, all  the  assets,  spread  all  over  the 
Government,  but  with  no  function  to  per- 
form, because  they  are  told  to  keep  hands 
off,  do  not  worry  about  the  consumer. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  shacere,  but  what  the  gentleman  Is  ask- 
ing us  to  do  is  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  The 
gentleman  has  not  identified  one  func- 
tion that  will  necessarily  be  transferred 
as  a  result  of  this  amendment,  so  the 
gentleman  holds  out  hope,  but  the  gen- 
tleman has  not  said  this  committee  has 
identified  a  function  that  we  could  say, 
"OK,  this  is  going  to  be  transferred,'' 
pursuant  to  this  amendment. 

It  may  just  be  that  we  do  not  get  any- 
thing. We  are  writing  a  blank  check  to 
the  OMB. 

As  I  say,  the  gentleman  is  asking  the 
House  here  today  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke, 
to  buy  a  promise  of  something  that  will 
happen  in  the  future,  but  nothmg  is 
really  identified  that  will  be  transferred. 
The  gentleman,  not  intentionally,  but 
the  gentleman  left  the  impression  that 
some  500  advisory  committees  would  pos- 
sibly be  done  away  with.  Many  of  these 
are  created  by  law  and  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred. Most  of  them  have  nothing  to  do 
with  consiuner  activities. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  amendment  does  nothing,  why  would 
the  gentleman  oppose  the  amendment, 
except  It  might  make  the  bill  palatable 
by  being  enacted? 
Mr.    ERLENBORN.   That   is   exactly 


what  we  have.  We  have  something  that 
is  meaningless,  but  it  looks  good;  by 
golly,  it  looks  so  good,  some  Members 
will  say,  "I  have  voted  against  bureauc- 
racy today."  and  yet  if  they  are  asked 
what  agency  is  going  to  lose  a  function 
as  a  result  of  this  amendment,  they  will 
be  at  a  loss  to  identify  any.  That  has  not 
been  identified. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  think 
one  important  point  has  been  overlooked 
in  all  this  consolidation.  Is  it  not  entirely 
possible  that  far  more  regulation,  far 
more  red  tape,  and  far  more  bureau- 
cratic bungling  will  come  out  ef  one 
agency  than  all  the  rest  of  them  put 
together:  so  where  is  the  economy  In- 
volved?  

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  C^hairman,  it  seems 
to  me  if  all  this  talk  means  anything 
and  if  we  really  wanted  here  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  do  away 
with  one  function  of  the  Government  at 
all  and  really  wanted  to  do  it.  we  would 
specify  it  in  the  act.  All  we  are  saying 
in  the  act  is  that  somebody  else  will  come 
around  and  see  if  anything  is  duplicated, 
and  if  it  is,  we  will  transfer  the  function, 
which  I  really  believe  Is  essentially 
meaningless. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tjie 
gentleman  from  California  asked  why 
would  I  be  opposed  to  this  amendment? 
Let  me  say  I  view  the  offering  of  this 
amendment  or  Its  acceptance  by  the 
managers  of  the  bill  along  with  their  ac- 
ceptance yesterday  with  the  small  busi- 
ness amendment  relative  to  interrogato- 
ries and  their  probable  acceptance  of 
oUier  exemptions  of  special  interest 
groups  as  a  measure  of  their  fear  that 
they  just  did  not  have  the  votes  to  pass 
this  bill. 

We  know  why  they  are  going  to  accept 
it.  That  is,  to  make  the  bill  appear  more 
palatable  to  some  to  give  them  an  excuse 
to  vote  for  it  if  they  are  so  inclined,  but 
the  amendment,  I  would  repeat,  is  really 
without  substance.  It  does  not  identify 
•  one  function  It  would  transfer. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  right 
then,  that  for  once  the  gentleman  has 
said  he  thinks  the  consolidation  of  gov- 
ernment Is  good,  but  he  lacks  the  confi- 
dence In  those  who  will  carry  out  the 
legislation,  that  they  will  actually  do 
this?  Is  not  this  correct  that  the  gentle- 
man is  raising  some  question  about  those 
in  office  In  this  administration,  their 
capacity  In  trying  to  consolidate  govern- 
ment? 
Mr.    ERLENBORN.    The    gentleman 
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mlcuiifderstands  what  I  have  said  aa- 
Urely.  What  I  have  said  Is  that  these 
words  tell  every  other  agency  and  de- 
partment of  the  Government.  "Hands  off 
the  consumer  Interest."  That  is  what  thts 
amendnient  says.  "We  are  not  going  to 
allow  anybody  but  this  one  consumer 
advocate  to  worry  about  the  consimier 
interest." 

Every  d^Mrtment  and  agency  of  the 
OovemmMit  is  charged  with  the  promo- 
tion of  the  public  good,  the  public  inter- 
est. Included  in  that  is  the  consumer  in- 
terest. The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
Uan.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
antitrust  activities  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, all  are  consumer -related  functions 
and  we  are  telling  them  as  a  result  of 
this  amendment,  "That  no  longer  ts  to  be 
your  worry.  You  worry  about  other 
things,  but  not  the  consumer  interest 
because  that  is  Institutionalized  in  this 
one  consumer  advocate."  I  think  we  do 
the  consumer  the  ultimate  tuurm  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the' author  of  the 
amendment. 

It  has  been  alleged '  here  that  this 
amendment  does  not  specify  agencies 
and  units  that  will  be  transferred.  It  Is 
my  understanding  from  a  reading  of  the 
amendment  that  it  does  Indeed  specify.  It 
says  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transfer. 

Mr.  McCLOeKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  quote  the 
secticm  of  the  amendment: 

(3)  Tnastm  authorized  and  directed  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  ahall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  those  programB,  operations,  and 
■ctlvlttea  defined  In  paragraph  (1)  which 
are,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
perfonxted  by  the  folowlng  Federal  depart- 
mente  and  agencies:  The  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:  the  Office  of  Ombuda- 
man  for  Business  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
meroe;  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
mfent  of  Agriculture;  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  for  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; the  Consumer  Affairs  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Justice;  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
p<wtatloQ:  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury;  tlie  Consumer  Inquir- 
ies Offlce  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion; the  Public  Affaln  Offlce  of  the  Nuclear 
Begulat(»7  Commission:  the  Consumer  Ad- 
vocate of  the  Poctal  Service;  the  Offlce  of 
Consumer  Advocate  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board;  tbm  Consumer  Affairs  and  Special  Im- 
pact of  tba  Pedaral  Knergy  Administration; 
the  Consumer  lialaon  Division  of  the  Pederal 
Avlatlou  AdmlnUtratlon;  the  Offlce  of  Con- 
auniMr  Affaira  of  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration;  the  Consumer  Ad- 
visory CovmcU  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  Special  Impact  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  Federal  Energy  AdmlnUtratlon; 
the  Katlonal  Business  Council  for  Consumer 
Affaira  of  ttie  Department  of  Commerce;  the 
Hasanioua  Materials  Advisory  Committee; 
ttaa  Advlaory  Committee  on  Water  Data  for 
Public  Uee  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; the  Science  Advisory  Board's  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Bnvlrotunental  Pro- 
tection Agency;   and  the  Cltlaen's  Advisory 


Committee  on  Transportation  QuaUty  of  the 
D^MTtment  of  Tran^Mrtatlon. 

I  submit  that  if  any  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  have  ever  gone  to  these  con- 
sumer agencies  they  have  found  out  what 
marvelous  activities  they  are  conducting 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  and  then 
they  would  join  me  in  this  amendment 
Every  single  one  of  these  offices  was 
created  by  executive  order.  They  have 
got  one  in  the  Postal  Service  called  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Advocacy.  Tet.  we 
could  only  find  roughly  a  fifth  or  sixth 
part  of  it  was  consumer  advocacy.  1^ 
rest  of  his  work  was  devoted  to  public 
relations  for  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  simply  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  amendment  and  say  that 
I  agree  that  what  we  have  seen  created 
downtown  in  many  of  these  units  is  an 
an  illusion  of  action,  an  illusion  of  par- 
ticipation, an  illusion  of  advocacy.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  gets 
directly  to  this  and  I  urge  it«  adoption. 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  advise  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  I  am  unable  to  yield 
to  him  because  of  the  pressure,  the 
weight  of  what  I  have  to  say. 

I  would  like  to  have  this  record  reflect 
at  least  the  situation  legislatively  which 
we  face,  because  my  friend  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn)  has  indeed  described 
it,  and  I  would  like  to  take  it  one  step 
further. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  amendment, 
unlike  my  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlkhborn),  because  indeed  it  will  mod- 
ify the  bill  in  a  fashion  that  will  make 
the  bill  more  acceptable.  All  that  is  basi- 
cally wrong  with  the  bill  remains.  The 
polarizing  within  the  agencies  now,  with 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  of  the  anti- 
consumer  forces  have  allegedly  removed 
what  they  will  all  put  in,  and  of  course  we 
will  have  this  bastion  against  those  who 
would  do  harm  to  the  consumer  institu- 
tionalized forever  in  this  agency  as 
characterized  by  the  gentleman. 

The  problem,  the  bottom  line  is  indeed 
what  we  are  going  to  exempt.  Yes,  labor, 
small  business,  and  I  suspect  guns;  and 
we  are  going  to  exempt  many  other 
things  before  we  are  tlirough.  Why  are 
we  doing  that?  Because  we  want  to  get 
this  less-than-worthy  legislation  to  con- 
ference, because  in  conference  we  are 
going  to  then  eat  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  assurance 
from  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Closkxt)  that  he  would  seek  to  instruct 
the  conferees,  because  I  think  that  would 
lend  some  reassurance  to  those  of  us 
who  really  would  like  to  reduce  this,  and 
also  show  a  recognition  that  there  will 
Indeed  be  perhaps — if  his  amendment  is 
as  noteworthy  as  he  and  that  notable 
economist,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Cau)  imply — as  moneysaving 
as  has  been  implied  here.  Then,  Indeed, 
the  Senate  will  not  sit  still  for  it  be- 


cause the  Senate  Is  dedicated  to  spend- 
ing money  and  not  to  saving  it. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ca^fomla. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  give  the  gentleman  that 
assurance  if  I  am  privl^ed  to  serve  aa 
a  conferee.  I  was  not  on  the  subcommit- 
tee that  drafted  the  biU  and  it  may  be 
that  I  will  not  be  privileged  to  serve  as  a 
conferee,  but  I  go  further  than  that.  As 
I  stated  when  I  offered  the  amendment^ 
If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted  I  am 
not  disposed  to  vote  to  add  a  now  Gov- 
ernment agency  unless  we  can  abolish 
more  than  we  create. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  if  this  amendment  is  not  accepted  In 
conference,  I  may  very  well  not  support 
the  final  bill,  because  I  think  the  princi- 
ple of  abolishing  more  than  we  create 
should  be  the  primary  principle  of  this 
Congress,  and  particularly  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  I  do  not  worry  about  the 
small  business  exemption,  because  It 
seems  to  me  we  all  should  be  finally  turn- 
ing the  tide  in  favor  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman, and  the  bill  has  already  been 
amended  to  do  Just  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  dumbfounded.  The  gentle- 
man says  he  wants  his  amendment  so 
that  we  will  abolish  more  than  we  create. 
Then  why  do  either?  By  this  amendment, 
apparently,  we  are  going  to  abolish  ti^ 
kind  of  representation  of  consumers  In 
Government  that  we  have  had,  and  that 
Is  going  to  be  more  than  we  will  get  by 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  whether  or 
not  the  gentleman  has  this  amendment, 
he  clearly  should  oppose  this  legislatton 
because  we  do  not  want  to  create  some- 
thing that  will  give  us  something  less 
than  we  have. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  tell  my  friends  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  this  amend- 
ment, those  Members  who  were  disposed 
to  oppose  the  legislation  prior  to  this  in- 
novate approach  I  hope  will  recognize 
that  all  of  the  Jeopardy  that  caused  them 
enough  concern  that  they  were  going 
to  oppose  the  legislation,  all  of  that  Jeo- 
pardy remains  whether  this  amendment 
is  alive  or  dead,  and  that  the  conference 
will  be  made  up  of  people,  so  far  as  the 
Rosenthal  amendment  is  concerned,  ^o 
think  that  the  consumers  are  protected 
by  all,  loved  by  all  and  cherished  by  all. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  already  in- 
dicated the  reasons  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill,  in  that  it  creates  a  new  agency  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  to 
make  the  other  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  do  just 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do  in  the 
first  place.  I  must  say  that  I  see  great 
merit  In  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlemen  from  California    (Mr.  Mc- 

CL08KXT) .  . 

If  this  piece  of  legislation  should  b«» 
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come  law.  it  would  be  irresponsible  in 
the  extreme  to  leave  remaining  through- 
out the  bureaucracy  and  scattered  in  va- 
rious offlce  buildings  around  Washington 
and  elsewhere  a  series  of  useless  func- 
tions designated  as  consumer  advocates 
and  consumer  agencies,  when  they  are 
not. 

I  think  it  is  a  highly  responsible  act 
that  if  this  legislation  Is  to  become  law 
it  be  accompanied  by  the  reorganization 
contemplated  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  and 
that  these  other  so-called  consumer  of- 
flce fimctions  be  abolished. 

The  question  arises,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously indicated,  is  how,  by  having  a  new 
agency  in  the  executive  branch,  are  we 
going  to  get  other  agencies  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  do  a  better  job? 

Then  I  ask  the  question:  Who  will 
guard  the  guardians?  In  fact,  will  not 
the  same  problems  that  beset  the  exist- 
ing bureaucratic  agencies  now  be  insti- 
tutionalized in  the  apathy  of  another 
agency,  after  the  initial  zeal  has  passed 
out  of  the  newcomers  to  this  new  bu- 
reaucracy? 

I  think  it  Is  extremely  important  that 
we  wipe  the  books  clean  if  we  create 
this  new  lean  and  mean  sigency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  I. 
therefore,  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McClosket)  because  I  think  it  is 
responsible  and  I  think  it  reduces  the 
size  of  the  present  bureaucracy.  I  think 
this  amendment  will  save  money  in  the 
event  this  new  agency  is  established. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
question  I  have  is  the  same  question  that 
recurs  over  and  over  again  in  my  mind. 
If  this  is  a  good  idea  and  it  should  be 
done,  why  then  do  we  not  simply  legis- 
late and  eliminate  these  22  agency  func- 
tions that  are  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
C^osKEY)  has  addressed  himself  to  that. 
As  I  read  the  amendment.  It  says:  The 
OfSce  of  Management  and  Budget  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  to  the 
agency  such  programs,  operations,  and 
activities  of  each  Pederal  agency  as  are 
duplicative  and  may  be  transferred  with- 
out the  need  for  further  congressional 
action. 

I  think,  since  this  body  certainly  can- 
not today  go  through  each  one  of  these 
agencies  and  point  out  those  which  are 
duplicative,  the  only  way  that  can  be 
accomplished  is  by  the  action  being  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McCloskzy)  to  give  this  responsi- 
bility to  the  Offlce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  we  are 
Kolng  to  add  horror  upon  horror  and 
leave  in  place  these  so-called  consumer 
offices  and  bureaus  that  are  phony  and 
that  are  out  there  doing  nothing,  at  the 
same  time  paying  the  costs  for  them, 
•Qd  then  create  a  new  agency  at  the 
nme  time. 

While  I  have  great  reservations  about 
creating  any  new  executive  agency,  at 
this  time,  it  would  be  a  compounding  of 


the  felony  to  leave  these  do-nothing  so- 
called  consumer  bureaus  in  existence  if 
we  do  create  this  new  Agency. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  by  this 
amendment  we  are  left  with  a  situation 
where  we  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
going  to  decide  whether  any  of  them 
are  duplicative,  so  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  remove  a  single 
job  or  a  single  agency  or  a  single  bureau 
from  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  We  do  not  have  that 
certain  assurance,  but  this  amendment 
is  the  only  hope  we  have  and  I  think 
we  had  better  take  advsmtage  of  that 
one  hope. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewomen  yield  ? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mrs.  Heckler)  for  her  lead- 
ership, along  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McCloskey),  in  prepar- 
ing this  amendment.  Indeed,  this  amend- 
ment guarantees  that  the  costly  window 
dressing  which  travels  under  consumer 
protection  will  be  eliminated  while  we 
establish  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection which  will  really  do  a  good  job 
for  the  citizen  and  the  small  business- 
man. 

I  must  say  that  if  any  Member  in  the 
House  thinks  that  OBCB  does  not  have 
sharp  razors  over  there  and  will  fail  to 
cut  out  those  costly  programs,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  amendment,  that  Member 
hsis  not  been  around  this  town  very  long. 

As  a  cosponsor,  I  fully  support  this  bill 
and  am  convinced  that  the  fears  of  its 
opponents  are  unfounded. 

Colman  McCarthy,  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  Washington  Post,  commented  on 
the  reasons  business  may  be  fearful  of 
the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection.  He 
recalls  that,  on  the  same  day  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorialized  against  such 
an  agency  it  carried  several  articles 
about  inferior  products  that  had  been 
distributed  by  U.S.  hidustry.  Among  the 
articles  were  lawsuits,  recalls,  and  anti- 
trust suits.  He  points  out  that  the  object 
of  the  agency  "Is  not  to  unsettle  anyone, 
but  only  to  make  the  case  as  a  consumer 
ombudsman  for  safety,  legality  and 
economy." 

A  business  that  is  proud  of  its  product 
and  stands  behind  it  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  agency.  Those  who  still  believe 
in  Caveat  Emptor  and  distribute  their 
products  accordingly  will  Indeed  find 
that  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection 
will  be  a  stumbling  block  for  them.  The 
fact  is  that  many  businesses,  large  and 
small,  are  behind  the  creation  of  this 
agency.  Some,  like  the  Mobil  OU  Corp.. 
did  not  support  earlier  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  similar  agency,  but  are  fully  sup- 
portive of  the  current  legislation.  In  fact 
Mobil  President  William  P.  Tavoulareas 
has  stated: 

It  appears  that  many  of  the  dlflloultlea  In 
the  earlier  proposal  have  been  cured. 


There  are  several  safeguards  built  into 
H.R.  7575  which  will  maintain  the  bal- 
ance demanded  by  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp. 
executives  and  other  business  leaders. 
The  agency  will  have  no  regulatory  au- 
thority, its  intervention  ability  is  limited, 
it  win  not  be  able  to  delay  or  disrupt 
agency  proceedings  and  activities,  and  It 
would  have  limits  on  being  able  to  inter- 
rogate businesses.  Confidential  informa- 
tion will  be  protected.  False  or  mislead- 
ing information  regarding  business  would 
be  protected  by  requirements  that  the 
agency  take  all  reasonable  measures  to 
ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
disclosed. 

Mobil  Oil  Corp.  is  the  largest  of  many 
companies  that  have  come  out  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  These  companies  are 
convinced  that  this  legislation  will  not 
create  a  super  agency  that  will  hamstring 
business.  They  agree  with  the  necessity 
for  a  Federal-level  consumer  agency  that 
will  improve  the  existing  regulatory 
agencies  and  will  assist  both  consumers 
and  business  In  transacting  business 
more  equitably  for  all. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Agen- 
cy for  Consumer  Protection  will  be  a 
responsible  and  reliable  aid  for  consum- 
ers in  gsdning  the  rights  they  deserve.  I 
call  upon  every  one  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  and  then  sup- 
port HJl.  7575  in  its  entirety.  It  is  long 
overdue.     

Mrs.  HECXLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  one  who  originally  pro- 
posed the  substance  and  concept  of  this 
amendment,  along  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey), I  would  like  to  state  that  the 
gentleman's  leadership  and  prolonged 
in-depth  Investigation  smd  the  substan- 
tive work  of  his  staff  have  brought  us  to 
where  we  stand  today.  We  have  offered 
a  proposal  which  I  think  immeasurably 
improves  the  bill  before  us. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  politics  of  the 
1970's  requires  not  more  government,  but 
more  effective  government,  and  that  is 
what  this  amendment  is  all  about. 

Some  of  mj'  colleagues  have  spoken  on 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  existing 
consumer  protection  operations  within 
the  various  departments  and  agencies.  I 
think  that  the  debate  really  centers  on 
the  question  of  appearance  versus  real- 
ity. These  agencies  and  these  offlces  serve 
the  appearance  of  consumer  protection; 
they  do  not  serve  the  reality  of  consumer 
protection. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  upgrading 
of  beef  from  "Good"  to  "Choice"  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  against  the 
wishes  of  thousands  of  consumers  who 
signed  petitions  and  wrote  letters.  One 
has  only  to  ask  to  look  at  airline  fares 
raised  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
without  opinions  from  any  consumers' 
groups.  One  has  only  to  look  at  an  esti- 
mated 60,000  people  injured  by  cosmetics 
each  year,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  an 
agency  against  which  the  Consumers 
Union  has  Just  filed  suit. 

The  amendment  before  us  addresses 
my  two  concerns  about  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection. 

The  first  concern  is  to  genuinely  pro- 
tect the  consumer.  The  second  Is  to  re> 
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duce  the  cost  and  the  burden  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  whose  inefficiency 
Is  putting  added  tension  on  the  Federal 
budget  and  on  the  pocketbo<dcB  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

It  \»  important  to  note  that  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  existing  consumer  agen- 
cies has  already  been  recognized  by  the 
executive  branch.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer 
to  a  report  released  Just  last  June  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Its  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs reported,  in  its  evaluation  of  15 
Government  agencies,  that  most  of  them 
had  serious  shortcomings  in  investigat- 
ing, handling,  and  acting  upon  consumer 
complaints.. 

With  this  bill,  we  are  faced  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  consumer 
is  to  be  protected.  If  we,  indeed,  seek 
to  achieve  this  goal,  we  can  best  do  so 
by  abolishing  the  scattered,  decentral- 
ized, ineffective  public  relations  window 
dressing,  do-nothing  offices,  and  replac- 
ing them  with  one  single  effective  voice 
for  the  consimier. 

I  think  this  amendment  combines  the 
goal  of  cutting  back  ineffective  Govern- 
ment, reducing  its  cost,  reducing  Its  bu- 
reaucracy, with  the  goal  of  recognizing 
the  real  need  of  the  consumer  to  be  rep- 
resented today  in  this  society. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  Job  now  is  to 
cut  back  what  is  ineffective  and  to 
achieve  in  this  bill  an  effective  voice 
which  will  truly  give  the  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

We  have  debated  consumer  protection 
for  6  years  in  the  Congress.  What 
changes  have  the  departments  made  as 
a  result  of  this  longstanding  congres- 
sional emphasis?  Virtually  nothing.  The 
consumer  remains  the  victim  of  ineffec- 
tiveness, window  dressing,  and  the  buck 
slip. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  consumer 
deserves  sometWng  better  than  that.  The 
Government,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the 
last  6  years,  has  not  responded  to  the 
consumer.  Let  us  not  play  out  the  farce. 
l«t  us  end  the  charade  of  consumer  pro- 
tection and  vote  for  effectiveness  in  Gov- 
ernment, vote  to  recognize  and  respond 
to  a  real  need  of  our  people  by  creating 
this  agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McCioskey)  . 
The  question  was  taken. 

KKCOKOED  VOTE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  379,  noes  27, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


Blester 

Blnghun 

Blanclutrd 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUtng 

Bonker 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Bn«\u 

Brtnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomflald 
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Abdnor 

Aapln 

Abmig 

AuColn 

BMinin 

Bafalls 

Alexander 

Baldua 

Ambro 

Barrett 

Anderaon, 

Baucus 

Calif. 

Bauman 

Anderaon,  ni. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

AadiwwB,  N  .c. 

B«laU 

Aadnwa, 

Bell 

V.Oak. 

Bennett 

Arcber 

Bergland 

Aatabrook 

BerUl 

AHaer 

BiacBl 

Brown,  CalU. 

Harsba 

Brown,  IClcb. 

Hastings 

BroyblU 

Hawkins 

Bucbanan 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Burgener 

Hays,  Ohio 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Burke,  Ma**. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Burliaon,  Mo. 

Hefner 

Burton,  John 

Heinz 

BuUer 

Helstoski 

Byron 

Henderson 

Carney 

Hicks 

Carr 

Higbtower 

Garter 

Holland 

Oaaey 

Holtzman 

Oederberg 

Horton 

Ohappell 

Howard 

Clancy 

Howe 

Clausen, 

Hughes 

DonH. 

Hungate 

Clay 

Hutchinson 

Cochran 

Hyde 

Oohen 

Ichord 

OoUina.m. 

Jacobs 

OoUlns.  Tex. 

Jaiman 

Oonlan 

Jeffords 

Oonte 

Jenrette 

Cbnyers 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Corman 

Jotmson,  Colo. 

Cornell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Cotter 

Jones,  Ala. 

Coughlin 

Jones.  N.C. 

Crane 

Jones,  Tenn. 

D*  Amours 

Jordan 

Daniel,  Dan 

Karth 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Kasten 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kastenmeler 

Danielaon 

Kazen 

Davis 

Kelly 

de  la  Oarza 

Kemp 

Delaney 

Koch 

Dell  urns 

Krebs 

Dent 

Krueger 

Derrick 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Diggs 

Latta 

Dingell 

Leggett 

Dodd 

Lehman 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Lent 

Downing,  Va. 

Le  vitas 

Drlnan 

Litton 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

dn  Pont 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Early 

Long.  La. 

Eckhardt 

Long,  Md. 

Edgar 

Lott 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lujan 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  McClory 

EUberg 

McCloskey 

Emery 

McCollister 

English 

McCormack 

Esch 

McDade 

Eshleman 

McDonald 

Erans,  Colo. 

McFall 

Erans,  Ind. 

McHugh 

Erins,  Tenn. 

McKay 

Fascell 

McKlnney 

Fen  wick 

Macdonald 

Plndley 

Madden 

Flab 

Madlgan 

FUher 

Maguire 

Flthian 

Mahon 

Flood 

Mann 

Florio 

Martin 

Flowers 

Mathis 

Flynt 

Matsunaga 

Foley 

BCazzoli 

Ford,  Mich. 

Meeds 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Melcber 

Fof  sy  the 

Metcalfe 

Fountain 

Meyner 

Frenzel 

Mezvlnsky 

Frwy 

Michel 

Puqiia 

Mlkva 

Oaydos 

MUford 

Gibbons 

MUler.  Calif 

Oilman 

Miller,  Ohio        i 

Olnn 

Mineta                1 

Ooldwater 

MlnUh 

Gonzalez 

Mink                    1 

Ooodling 

MitcheU,  Md.      1 

Oradison 

Mitchell.  N.7.     1 

Orassley 

Moakley              f 

Green 

Moffett               I 

Oude 

MoUohan            1 

Ouyer 

Montgomery 

Hagedom 

Moore 

Haley 

Moorbead, 

Hall 

Calif. 

Hamilton 

Moorbead.  Pa.    ' 

Hsnlsy 

Morgan 

Hannaford 

Mosber 

Hansen 

Moss 

Harktn 

Mottl                   1 

Harris 

Murphy,  ni.        1 

Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Matcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
.  Nichols 
NU 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Ofoerstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Quie 

Railsback 
Randall 
Begula 
Beuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Rlsenboover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santinl 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scbeuer 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Scbulze 
Sebellus 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shrtver 
Shuster 
Slkes 
Simon 
Slsk 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Thornton 
Trailer 
Tsongas 
UUman 
Van  IJeerlln 


Vander  Jagt 

Vandn  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Wbalen 

White 


Armstrong 
Breckinridge 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Clawson,  Del 
Conable 
Derine 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Erlenbom 


Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wlrtb 

Wolff 

Wright 

NOES— 27 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hubert 
HOlt 

Hubbard 
Jones,  Okla. 
Ketcbum 
Keys 
Kindness 
McEwen 


Wydler 
Wylle 
Tates 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 


Myers.  Ind. 
QuUlen 
Rhodes       ' 
Stratton' 
Treen 
Waggonner 
Weaver 
Young,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING— 27 

Annunzlo  Harrington  Peyser 

Beard,  R.I.  mills  Prltchard 

Burke.  Fla.         Hlnshaw  Rangel 

B\irton,  Pbillip  Landrum  Rees 

Chisholm  Mills  Stephens 

Cleveland  Murphy,  N.Y.  Thompson 

Pary  Ottlnger  UdaU 

Fraser  Pattlson.  N.Y.  WUson.  Tex. 

Oialmo  Pepper  Young,  Alaska 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recoraed. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

ANNOCNCEMENT  OF  MEETING  OF  GOVERNOR 
CARET  OF  NEW  YORK  WITH  MEMBERS  AT  3 
O'CLOCK   TODAT 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  wanted  to  announce  that  at  3 
o'clock  in  room  2128,  Governor  Carey  of 
New  York  will  speak  to  as  many  Mem- 
bers as  can  find  time  and  convenience  to 
be  there  about  the  New  York  fiscal  sit- 
uation and  the  congressional  response. 
He  would  welcome  any  Members  who 
wish  to  come. 

Mr.  TREEN.  The  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  a  few  days  ago  I 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  my  constit- 
uents in  the  Third  District  of  Louisiana. 
One  of  the  questions  was  as  follows: 

There  are  proposals  before  Congress  to 
establish  a  "Consumer  Protection  Agency," 
because,  the  proponents  argue,  the  Interestt 
of  the  consumer  have  not  been  properly  rep- 
resented within  federal  agencies  and  before 
the  courts.  Opponents  argue  that  the  agency 
would  become  an  expensive,  uncontrollable 
bureaucracy,  that  it  would  drive  up  the  cost 
of  products,  and  that  It  would  have  dlfflculty 
representing  divergent  consumer  interests. 
Would  you  like  to  see  such  an  agency 
established? 

My  office  is  receiving  a  large  number 
of  responses  to  the  questionnaire,  and 
we  have  made  a  preliminary  tabulation 
of  my  constituents'  responses  on  the  is- 
sue of  establishing  a  consumer  protec- 
tion agency.  From  every  part  of  my  dis- 
trict, which  includes  such  divergent 
groups  as  New  Orleans  suburbanites, 
small  city  inhabitants  and  residents  of 
rural  and  bayou  areas  along  the  coast 
of  Louisiana,  the  message  comes  bswjk 
to  me  loud  and  clear:  my  constituents  do 
not  want  the  imposition  on  them  of  this 
kind  of  bureaucracy.  The  vote  is  run- 
ning 3  to  1  against  establishment 
of  the  agency  which  would  be  created  by 
H.R.  7675. 
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I  think  my  constituents  are  absolutely 
right.  And  there  are  lots  of  reasons  why 
they  are  right. 

First  of  all,  every  person  in  the  United 
States  is  a  consumer,  but  we  all  have 
different  consumer  interests.  How  can 
one  agency  possibly  represent  our  di- 
verse consume!-  interests? 

Second,  we  already  have  15  major 
regulatory  agencies  with  63,444  employ- 
ees who  perform  regulatory  functions 
designed  to  protect  consumers.  If  some  of 
these  agencies  need  reforming,  let  us 
do  that — not  create  another  super- 
agency.  The  solution  is  not  to  create 
another  agency  to  impede  and  compli- 
cate the  work  of  these  agencies  already 
In  existence. 

Third,  if  this  legislation  becomes  law, 
we  will  have  created  a  bureaucracy  that, 
as  sure  as  death  and  taxes,  will  experi- 
ence rapid  and  monstrous  growth — an 
agency  which  could  easily  become  the 
largest,  most  pervasive  bureaucracy  in 
America. 

Fourth,  the  costs  of  this  superagency 
could  well  become  the  most  expensive 
and  burdensome  to  the  taxpayers  that 
we  have  created  in  many  a  year. 

Fifth,  the  creation  of  such  an  agency 
has  the  potential  for  great  destruction 
of  the  free  enterprise  system,  because 
the  bureaucracy  would  inject  Crovem- 
ment  opinion  regarding  products  and 
services  into  the  marketplace. 

Sixth,  such  an  agency  as  we  propose 
to  create  here  could  result  in  the  death 
of  small  business  in  this  country.  Al- 
ready, many  small  businesses  are  having 
to  fold  because  they  cannot  cope  with  the 
redtape  imposed  upon  them  by  Govern- 
ment. And,  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
this  agency  would  impose  an  imbeUeve- 
able  amount  of  additional  redtape  on  all 
businesses.  Only  the  large  businesses  will 
be  able  to  survive.  Thus,  this  bureau 
could  well  lead  to  a  lessening  of  com- 
petition in  this  country. 

Certainly,  I  am  for  consumer  protec- 
tion. I  am  also  in  favor  of  the  consumer 
getting  the  best  product  or  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  We  have  agencies 
already  in  existence  to  protect  us  in  areas 
where  it  is  difficult  to  protect  ourselves — 
hazardous  products,  dangerous  drugs, 
impure  foods,  et  cetera.  And  we  already 
iiave  a  system  for  insiu-ing  that  consum- 
ers get  the  best  products  and  services 
for  their  money,  and  that  is  the  free 
market  system.  I  am  for  protecting  that 
free  market  system,  and  for  that  reason, 
I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  H.R.  7575. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence when  my  strong  convictions  and 
those  of  my  constituents  coincide. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  section  15?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  16.  (a)  All  officers,  employees,  assets, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  and  records 
as  are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Managwnent  and  Budget  to  be  em- 
ployed, held,  or  used  primarily  In  connection 
with  the  functions  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Information  Coordinating  Center  in  the  Oen- 
eral  Services  Administration  are  transfer- 
red to  the  Agency  and  all  functions  of  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  admin- 
istered through  the  Consumer  Product  In- 
formation Coordinating  Center  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Agency. 


(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  personnel  engaged  In  func-^ 
tlons  transferred  under  this  section  shaU  be 
transferred  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  transfer  of 
functions. 

(2)  The  Transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  without  reduction  In 
classlflcaUon  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  section  16  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN. ,  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  16?  If  not.  the  Clerk 
wiU  read. 

The  Cleark  read  as  follows : 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  17.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Agency"  means  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection. 

(2)  The  words  "agency",  "agency  action", 
"party",  "person",  "rulemaking",  "adjudica- 
tion", and  "agency  proceeding"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  set  forth  In  section  551 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  term  "consumer"  means  any  per- 
son who  uses  for  personal,  family,  or  house- 
hold purposes,  goods  and  services  offered  or 
furnished  for  a  consideration. 

(4)  The  term  "Interests  of  consumers" 
means  any  concerns  of  consumers  Involving 
ihe  cost,  quality,  purity,  safety,  durability, 
performance,  effectiveness,  dependabUlty,  and 
<ivailabillty  and  adequacy  of  choice  of  goods 
and  services  offered  or  furnished  to  con- 
sumers; and  the  adequacy  and  accuracy  of 
Information  relating  to  consumer  goods  and 
services  (including  labeling,  packaging,  and 
advertising  of  contents,  qualities,  and  tM-ms 
of  sale) . 

(5)  The  t^Tn  "State"  Includes  any  State 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  (Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  17  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Recoiu),  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  17?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COMFORIKINO   AMENDMENT 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  6314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"(62)  Administrator,  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection.". 

(b)  Section  6315  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(99)  Deputy  Administrator.  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection.". 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  section  18  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAXLIAMXNTART    INQTHST 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Clerk  was  reading  section  17  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  dispensed  with 
the  reading  of  section  18. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  w-iU  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  sections  have 
been  renumbered  as  a  result  of  adoption 
of  the  McCloskey  amendment. 

PARUAMENTABT    INQUIRT 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  section  18  as  it  exists  in 
the  bill.  Is  that  section  19  now? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  And  we  are  on  section  18? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  are  on  section  18 
as  renumbered. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  section 
18? 

PARLIAMENTART    INQUIRT 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  other  parliamentary  in- 
quiries were  to  the  same  point.  If  we 
could  have  order,  I  think  it  is  imix>rtant 
that  the  parliamentary  inquiry  be  un- 
derstood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  niunbers  as  annoimced 
relative  to  sections  are  not  the  numbers 
that  appear  in  the  bill;  that  the  Clerk 
is  now  reading  section  17  as  it  exists  in 
the  bill  and  it  is  being  referred  to  as 
section  18  because  of  the  McCloskey 
amendment? 

I  think  this  is  confusing  to  the  Mem- 
bers, because  they  are  following  the  bill 
and  when  a  section  number  is  r^ui  as 
section  17,  they  believe  it  is  section  17 
of  the  bill.  Is  this  the  usual  procedure 
to  renumber  the  sections,  so  that  we  are 
reading  a  different  section  than  would 
appear  in  the  bill  under  that  number? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  WeU.  the  Clerk  is 
reading  the  sections  as  they  have  been 
affected  by  the  McCHoskey  amendment. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  knows, 
that  amendment  was  to  page  26,  imme- 
diately after  line  5,  to  insert  the  new 
section  15  and  renimiber  the  succeeding 
sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  So  that  when  Mem- 
bers understand  that  section  18  is  open 
to  amendment,  it  actually  is  section  17 
as  it  appears  in  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN^Are^ere  amend- 
ments to  sectioiyTfry-'Ifiwt,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  19.  T^is  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  or  the  Natlontd  Steu- 
rlty  Agency,  or  the  national  security  or  In- 
telligence fuiictlons  (Including  related  pro- 
curement) of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
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DsfeoM  (Including  the  Departments  of  tbe 
Army,  Navy,  aiid  Air  Force)  and  the  Energy 
RaMMVb  and  Development  Administration, 
or  to  a  latMV  dispute  within  the  meaning  of 
■action  13  of  tbe  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  tbe  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and 
limit  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In 
equity,  and  for  other  purpoees",  approved 
March  33.  1933  (39  U.S.C.  113)  or  of  section 
3  of  the  Labor  Itenagement  Relations  Act 
(39  U.8.C.  153) ,  or  to  a  labor  agreement  with- 
in tbe  meaning  of  section  301  of  the  Labor 
Ifanagemsnt  Relations  Act.  1947  (39  U.S.C. 
171). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  former  section 
18,  now  section  19,  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Recoro  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcHn 
Texas? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  19? 

AMXMSIlDrr   OITKKSD   BT    MS.   rtTQUA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  lead  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fdqtia:  On 
page  38,  at  line  17,  replace  the  comma  with 
a  period  and  delete  all  subsequent  material 
on  tbe  page. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Puqua 
was  allowed  to  piroceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  this 
amendment  the  equal  treatment  amend- 
ment Its  text  and  its  purpose  are  very 
straightforward. 

Tbe  ammdment  would  delete  a  provi- 
■km  in  the  exemptions  section  of  the  bill. 
More  specifically,  it  would  delete  the  ex- 
empttoQ  which  prohibits  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  from  using  any — I 
repeat,  any — of  its  powers  in  relation  to 
labor  disputes  or  labor  agreements. 

This  exemption  in  the  bill  has  become 
knofwn  as  the  so-called  labor  exemption. 
It.  has  been  attacked  as  an  unwise  spe- 
cial Interest  exemption  by- many  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Consumer  Advocacy 
Agency  concept.  The  New  York  Times, 
for  example,  attacked  the  labor  exemp- 
tUjn  on  tlie  grounds  that  it  represents 
"ptdltlcs  at  its  most  cynical." 

.Hie  labor  exemption  must  be  struck 
from  this  bill  for  two  major  reasons. 
First,  it  Is  wrong  in  substance.  Second, 
it  is  wrong  in  legislative  practice.  Let  me 
explain. 

There  is  no  Justifiable  reason  to  ex- 
clude labor  disputes  from  the  ACP's  in- 
formation gathering,  informatlcm  dis- 
semination and  advocacy  functions,  as 
the  bill  presently  does.  To  blindfold  and 
gag  the  ACP  with  respect  to  such  things 
as  illegal  national  dock  or  truck  strikes 
Is  directly  contrary  to  the  express  origi- 
nal Intent  of  the  creators  of  this  bill. 
I  was  here  when  this  bill  was  con- 
ceived. At  that  time  great  reliance  was 
placed  ujxm  a  study  done  by  one  of  our 
Ooyemment  Operations  subcommittees. 
Indeed.  Oils  study  Is  still  being  quoted 
by  siqjporters  of  the  bill  as  a  source  of 
what  should  be  covered. 
Ibis  study  Identified  33  Federal  agen- 


cies whose  approximately  400  activities 
affected  the  interests  of  consumers. 
Among  the  activities  were  those  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice wlilch  are  presenUy  exempted  by  the 
labor  exemption. 

During  the  hearings  on  our  consumer 
agency  bill  in  the  92d  Congress,  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  witnesses 
pleaded  with  us  not  to  put  this  labor 
exemption  into  the  bill.  Notwitiistanding 
their  pleas,  the  pleas  of  the  special  in- 
terests prevailed. 

I  should  note  in  fairness  that  tiie  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  has 
changed  its  tune  and  is  now  a  principal 
advocate  of  the  labor  exemption.  It  is 
also  of  interest  tliat  a  list  of  members  at- 
tached to  a  letter  of  support  for  the  bill 
to  Members  of  the  House  reflects  a  large 
number  of  labor  unions. 

The  need  for  a  special  interest  labor 
exemption  has  been  advocated  with  the 
most  inaccurate,  and,  in  some  cases,  de- 
ceptive arguments  that  I  have  heard  in 
a  long  time. 

Let  me,  therefore.  Just  state  and  refute 
the  major  arguments  being  advanced  by 
those  who  wish  to  prevent  the  ACP  from 
having  discretion — mere  discretion — to 
find  out  about  or  comment  on  labor  dis- 
putes. 

THE    COLLECTIVE    BARCAININC    STRAW    HOHSE 

To  hear  some  talk,  you  would  believe 
that  the  labor  exemption  merely  prevents 
the  ACP  from  barging  into  collective 
bargaining  situations  and  sitting  down 
at  the  table.  Those  who  argue  this  way 
either  know  notliing  about  the  regulation 
of  labor  disputes  or  have  never  read  the 
bill. 

The  current  labor  exemption,  on  page 
28  of  the  bill,  would  prevent  the  ACP 
from:  Ph^t,  saying  anything  about  any 
labor  dispute  or  agreement;  second,  from 
attempting  to  find  out  anything  about 
such  practices;  and  third,  from  attempt- 
ing to  do  anything  about  vital  consumer 
Interests  which  are  sometimes  at  stake 
in  these  matters. 

Suppose,  to  use  Just  one  hypothetical 
example,  the  ACP  decides  to  gather  in- 
formation on  why  prices  for  a  particular 
food  are  at  a  certain  level,  so  that  the 
agency  could  issue  a  reliable  economic 
analysis  to  consumers.  Suppose  also  that 
transportation  of  this  food  had  been 
disrupted  by  a  labor  dispute — a  truck 
strike  or  dock  strike,  let  us  say. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  ACP  has  two 
choices:  First,  it  could  Issue  its  analysis, 
but  make  no  effort  to  determine  or  com- 
ment on  the  effect  of  shortages  due  to 
the  strike;  or  second,  it  could  realize 
that  such  an  analysis  would  be  mislead- 
ing, therefore  drop  the  whole  idea  and 
leave  consumers  in  the  dark  totally.  This 
is  not  a  happy  choice. 

TRZ  CONStriCEB  ISSUES  MISSTATEMENTS 

Some  of  those  who  want  to  protect 
labor-related  activities  have  the  gall  to 
argue  that  consumer  Issues  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  Introduced  in  relation  to  reg- 
ulation of  labor  disputes  or  agreements. 
Such  a  conclusion  flies  In  the  face  of 
several  provisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  standard  labor-man- 
agement positions. 

Plrst  of  all,  the  parties  to  oollecUve 
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bargaining  are  always  stating  consumer 
Issues,  and  the  ACP  could  help  the  NLRB 
or  FCMS  evaluate  these.  Management 
argues  that  If  wages  get  too  high,  con- 
sumer prices  will  get  too  high  to  keep  up 
the  demand.  Labor  argues  that  unless 
wages  are  increased,  the  woikingman 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices  for  goods 
and  services  he  needs. 

Second,  and  more  Importantly,  the 
NLRA,  itself.  In  several  places,  requires 
the  resolution  of  consumer  Issues  by  the 
NLRB— here  an  ACP  could  be  of  tremen- 
dous assistance. 

Let  me  just  cite  to  you  one  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  provisions 
which  requires  the  NLRB  to  take  actions 
to  protect  consumers.  It  is  section  10(1), 

This  section,  as  Its  provisions  and  leg- 
islative history  clearly  show,  was  de- 
signed to  enable  the  NLRB  to  go  to  court 
to  seek  to  stop  labor  dispute  obstructions 
of  the  free  flow  of  goods  and  services  to 
consumers.  Now  if  the  NLRB  has  no  ex- 
perience in  protecting  consumer  inter- 
ests— as  some  who  support  the  labor 
exemption  say — it  certainly  could  use 
the  hdp  of  an  ACP  in  such  a  situation. 

THE     FREEDOM     FROM     OUTSIDE     MEDDLING 
ARGU  SCENT 

When  the  argument  about  consumer 
issues  is  settled  against  them,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  labor  exemption  often  use 
a  truly  astounding  argument. 

Outsiders,  they  say,  are  not  allowed  to 
advocate  their  point  of  view  to  labor  or 
management  negotiators.  Where  have 
these  people  been  all  their  lives?  Out- 
siders are  always  giving  views  to  nego- 
tiators. Presidents,  Senators,  House 
Members,  mayors — you  name  it — ^have 
often  attempted  to  assist  in  protecting 
the  consumer  by  offering  suggestions 
that  would  enable  a  quick  settiement  of 
labor  disputes. 

If  these  outsiders  can  attempt  to  pro- 
tect consumer  interests  by  merely  stat- 
ing their  suggestions,  why  cannot  the 
coim try's  leading  expert  on  consumer 
problems,  the  ACP,  do  the  same? 

THE    LACK     or     POWER     ARGUMENT 

Finally,  when  all  else  falls,  those  who 
wish  to  protect  labor  activities  say  that 
the  NLRB  is  prohibited  from  dictating 
labor  dispute  setUements.  Therefore, 
they  reason.  It  would  do  no  good  to  have 
an  ACP  advocate  at  the  NLRB. 

This  is  an  argument  for,  not  against, 
allowing  the  ACP  to  present  an  expert 
consumer  viewpoint  to  the  NLRB  and  the 
negotiators  who  could  take  It  or  leave  it 
What  Is  everyone  afraid  of? 

Do  the  supporters  of  the  labor  exemp- 
tion also  argue  that  the  ACP  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission or  Justice  Department  consent 
proceedings,  because  these  agencies  can- 
not, technically,  dictate  the  terms  of  con- 
sent agreements? 

Also,  why  do  the  supporters  of  the  labor 
exemption  convenienUy  forget  that  the 
NLRB  adjudicates  unfair  labor  practices 
when  they  make  the  argument?  Put  an- 
other way.  what  does  the  fact  that  the 
NLRB  cannot  dictate  dispute  settiements 
have  to  do  with  the  bill's  prohibition  of 
the  ACP  from  commenting  on  what  the 
NLRB  finds  to  be  an  Illegal  secondary 
boycott? 
Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  very 
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practical  reason  why  we  should  strike 
tills  special  Interest  labor  exemption. 
Look  at  what  happened  in  the  Senate, 
when  an  attempt  to  strike  an  Identical 
exemption  In  their  bill  failed. 

The  Senate  bill  was  flooded  with  other 
special  Interest  exemptions  which  could 
not  be  logically  denied  to  those  who  re- 
quested them.  After  all,  if  the  ACA  is  go- 
ing to  be  disruptive  at  the  NLRB,  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  disruptive  elsewhere  in  pro- 
ceedings of  at  least  equal  importance. 

For  example.  If  this  amendment  of 
mine  to  strike  the  labor  exemption  falls. 
I  shall  be  forced  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  protect  equally  important  agricultural 
interests  from  the  same  threat  that 
labor  sees. 

I  could  not  vote  for  labor  and  against 
the  farmer.  I  would  much  rather  vote  for 
the  American  consumer,  and  let  labor 
and  the  farmer  deal  equally  wiUi  the 
ACP.  That  is  why  I  urge  support  of  this 
equal  treatment  amendment 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  CSialrman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  probably  the 
most  misunderstood  section  in  this  en- 
tire bill.  The  exemptions  that  are  In- 
cluded in  this  section  are  a  very  nar- 
rowly drawn  group  of  exemptions,  be- 
cause the  sponsors  of  the  bill  did  not 
want  to  exempt  all  the  Federal  agencies 
from  the  purview  of  this  bill  and  from 
the  actions  of  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection. 

When  this  bill  was  drafted,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  look  very  care- 
ful^ at  the  question  of  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations.  I  want  to  read  the 
language  that  Is  In  the  bill  so  that  all 
the  Members  understand  It.  The  lan- 
guage In  section  19  says  as  follows: 

This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  »  •  •  a  labor 
dispute  within  the  meaning  of  section  13  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Ju- 
dicial Code  and  to  define  and  to  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in  equity,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  83,  1932 
(29  U.S.C.  113)  or  of  section  2  of  the  Labor 
BIsnagement-Relations  Act  •  •  •  or  to  a 
labor  agreement  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947  ••  •. 

Now,  that  is  a  very  narrowly  drawn 
exemption.  It  by  no  means  exempts  labor 
from  the  purview  of  the  ACP.  The  lan- 
guage exempts  labor  disputes  and  labor 
agreements,  m  defined  by  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  Those  defi- 
nitions are  applicable  only  to  the  activ- 
ities under  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act. 

It  does  not  exempt  other  labor  mat- 
ters not  using  these  definitions.  In  spite 
of  what  the  Members  may  have  heard, 
the  ACP  could  get  involved  in  those  Fed- 
eral labor  activities  which  do  directly  af- 
fect consumers. 

For  instance,  the  ACP  could  call  for 
a  Taft-HarUey  Injimction;  It  could  In- 
volve Itself  In  Federal  activities  imder  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  or  under  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  and  the 
Services  Contract  Act.  In  addition.  If 
there  were  a  wage  and  price  stabilization 
program  similar  to  the  old  program,  the 
ACP  could  get  Involved  In  that  also. 

In  response  to  the  conunittee's  request 
for  the  views  of  the  NLRB  regarding  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  7575,  the  Chairman  of 


the  NLRB  stated  that  the  NLRB's  func- 
tions and  activities  do  not  directly  relate 
to  nor  are  they  concerned  with  con- 
sumers' Interests.  The  Board  was  created 
to  protect  employees'  rights  to  select  bar- 
gaining representatives  to  bargain  col- 
lectively, and  to  prevent  unfair  labor- 
management  practices.  By  law,  which  has 
been  reinforced  hy  judicial  interpreta- 
tion, the  NLRB  is  not  allowed  to  consider 
economic  factors. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  allowed  to 
consider  consumer  Impact  issues  nor 
could  it  dictate  contract  terms  dealing 
with  such  Issues.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
role  for  the  ACP  to  play  In  NLRB  pro- 
ceedings. That  is  all  that  definition 
means. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  to  assist  the  dis- 
putant parties  in  industries  affecting  in- 
terstate commerce  to  settle  such  disputes 
through  conciliation  and  mediation.  It 
should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  Federal 
mediators  would  not  be  asked  to  enter 
Into  labor  disputes  If  they  were  repre- 
senting a  special  outside  interest.  Outside 
parties  are  not  allowed  to  intervene  in 
FMCS  activities,  nor  should  or  could  the 
ACP. 

There  is  simply  no  role  for  the  ACP 
to  play  in  any  activities  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

Labor-management  disputes  have  been 
recogi^lzed  by  the  Congress  and  the 
courts  as  imlquely  sensitive.  The  NLRB 
was  created  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1935,  the  Wagner  Act.  Justice 
Brennan,  speaking  for  the  Supreme 
Court  in  NLRB  v.  Insurance  Agents'  In- 
ternational Union,  AFL-CIO.  361  U.S. 
477,  484  (1960)  discussed  the  nature  of 
the  duty  to  bargain  In  good  faith  Imposed 
upon  employers  by  the  Wsigner  Act. 

He  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee — 

That  is  Senator  Wagner — 
declared  when  the  employees  have  chosen 
their  organization,  when  they  have  selected 
their  representatives,  all  the  bUl  proposes  to 
do  is  to  escort  them  to  the  door  of  their  em- 
ployer and  say,  "Here  they  are,  the  legal 
representatives  of  your  employees." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Horton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
tinue the  quote,  he  said : 

What  happens  behind  thoae  doors  Is  not 
Inquired  mto,  and  tbe  bUl  does  not  seek 
to  inquire  into  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  cited  Sena- 
tor Wagner's  explanation  of  the  Wagner 
Act  again  and  again  In  order  to  empha- 
size that  Government  actions  relating  to 
labor-management  negotiations  are 
uniquely  sensitive  and  should  not  be 
entered  Into  by  outsiders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  wants  to  change 
this  policy,  he  should  amend  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  not  this 
bill. 

Therefore,  BCr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the 
genUeman's  amendment. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 


Mr.  HORTON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman related  to  language  that  I  would 
strike  out,  and  he  Included,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  28,  line  23.  a  "labor  agree- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  section  201 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act, 
1947  (29  U.S.C.  171) ." 

I  wonder  whether  the  gentieman  would 
advise  the  committee  what  the  definition 
of  "labor  agreement"  is  within  that  act. 

Mr.  HORTON.  It  deals  with  activities 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service.  It  Is  similar  to  a  labor  dispute. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  It  does  not  relate  to  that. 
I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  find 
It  for  me,  and  they  sent  about  a  four-page 
note  saying  they  could  not  find  It. 

What  we  are  doing  Is  sas^ng  that  even 
the  ACP  can  comment  on  a  labor  dis- 
pute that  may  not  affect  the  consumer. 
I  am  sure  the  gentieman  in  the  well  is 
not  sasrlng  tiny  kind  of  labor  dispute  even 
if  no  consumer  Interest  Is  Involved. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tieman that  to  remove  this  Ismguage  is 
to  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  get 
into  labor-management  negotiations 
where  It  has  not  been  before.  If  he  wants 
to  do  that,  he  ought  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  and  not  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentieman  in  the  well  has  made  the  point 
that  this  is  a  very  narrow  exemption. 

Before  the  Committee  on  Rules  the 
question  was  asked  of  this  gentieman  and 
the  other  supporters  of  the  bill  whether 
there  is  an  exemption  in  the  bill  for  ac- 
tivities under  the  yet  to  be  enacted,  but 
now  being  considered  Construction  In- 
dustry Collective  Bargaining  Act. 

The  gentieman  at  that  time  was  unable 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  had  not  looked  It  up 
at  that  time,  but  I  have  subsequently 
looked  It  up. 

That  bill  refers  to  "labor  disputes." 
Therefore,  the  exemption  would  apply  to 
the  Construction  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining  Committee. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Consequently,  It  Is 
not  so  narrowly  drawn.  Is  It?  It  Is  as  to  all 
labor  disputes? 

Mr.  HORTON.  In  other  words,  it  has 
the  same  definition  that  we  have  here. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  there  is  a  labor 
dispute,  let  us  say,  in  the  agricultural  In- 
dustry not  covered  under  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  but  since  it  is  a 
labor  dispute,  is  that  also  exempt?  Or  is 
that  true  with  respect  to  a  labor  dispute 
between  the  employees  of  the  Post  Office, 
although  they  are  not  covered  under  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act? 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  I  have  tried  to  hidl- 
cate,  there  Is  a  very  limited  definition  of 
"labor  disputes."  I  say  anything  outside 
of  this  definition  Is  subject  to  the  bill. 

I  tried,  at  the  beginning  of  my  state- 
ment to  Indicate  that  there  are  Federal 
activities  involving  labor  In  which  the 
ACP  could  get  Involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hoktoh) 
has  again  expired. 
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(On  request  ot  Mr.  Erlsnborm  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Horton  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ERIiE3fBCmN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  tbe  gentlemsm  yield  again? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  Is  the  important  point  that 
ought  to  be  clarified. 

The  gentleman  has  suggested  that 
even  thous^  the  Construction  Industry 
CoUectlve  Bargaining  Act  that  we  con- 
sidered, which  passed  this  House  and  is 
in  the  Senate,  is  not  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  or  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  it  is  still  ex- 
empt because  it  is  a  labor  dispute. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gentleman 
says  that  only  those  matters  very  nar- 
rowly defined  within  these  agencies  are 
exempt.  It  is  simply  contradictory. 

B«r.  HORTON.  The  definitions  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  activities  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  and  I 
defined  what  those  are. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  in  HJ%.  9500  the  construc- 
tion industry 

Mr.  HORTON.  In  it  they  define  the 
labor  disputes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  is  not  under 
the  Labor  Maneigement  Relations  Act. 
That  is  separate  legislation  standing 
alone.  In  that  event  I  would  think  the 
interpretation  would  be  to  those  agen- 
cies that  get  involved. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Whether  or  not  the 
labor-management  negotiation  exemp- 
tion stays  in  HJl.  7575,  the  ACP  would 
not  be  able  to  involve  itself  with  the 
Construction  Industry  Collective  Bar- 
galnlng  Committee,  since  the  bill  estab- 
lishing the  committee  does  not  provide 
for  outside  participation  in  the  commit- 
tee's activities.  Under  KM.  7575,  the 
ACP  participates  as  do  other  outside 
advocates.  Where  there  is  no  such  op- 
portunity for  participation,  B.JR.  7575 
does  not  create  one.  Since  Hit.  9500  does 
not  authorize  the  involvement  of  outside 
persons,  such  as  the  ACP,  it  could  not 
Involve  Itself  with  or  without  section 
19  in  HJi.  7575. 

HJl.  7575  merely  tries  to  restate  cur- 
rent policy  whereby  Federal  mediation 
efforts  are  not  to  involve  outside  advo- 
cates like  the  ACP,  merely  the  mediators. 
The  bill  does  so  by  exempting  activities 
relating  to  "labor  disputes"  as  defined  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act.  Where  labor  contract 
terms  are  dictated  by  Federal  officials, 
tmder  current  law.  the  ACP  would  be  able 
to  involve  itself  in  the  proceedings  lead- 
ing up  to  the  setting  of  the  terms,  such 
as  wage  rates. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  which  would  strike  the 
language  stating  that  this  act  does  not 
ai9ly  to  labor  disputes  and  labor  agree- 
ments as  defined  in  the  Federal  labor 
statutes.  Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
rarely  seen  an  amendment  propelled 
more  by  rhetoric,  and  less  by  logic  and  a 


true  understanding  of  the  Issues,  than 
this  one. 

In  order  to  put  this  amendment  in  its 
proper  perspective,  I  suggest  we  look  at 
what  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  Is.  I  direct  your 
attrition  to  the  first  p&ge  of  the  com- 
mittee report  which  states  that  the 
Agency's  principal  function  will  be  to 
represent  the  interests  of  consumers  in 
proceedings  of  Federal  agencies  and 
courts  that  may  substantially  affect  those 
interests.  The  report  continues  that  the 
bill's  ptirpose  is  to  give  consimiers  ade- 
quate representation  in  the  Federal  deci- 
sionmaking process. 

Apparently  the  advocates  of  tills 
amendment  would  have  the  Agency  also 
participate  in  labor-management  dis- 
putes before  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Counciliation  Service.  But  what  purpose 
could  be  served  by  its  participation? 
Neither  the  NLRB  nor  the  Mediation 
Service  can  by  law  become  involved  in  the 
substantive  issues  of  labor-management 
negotiations.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
NLRB  is  to  insure  that  bargaining  will  be 
fair  and  honest,  and  both  agencies  leave 
the  context  of  the  agreement  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  give  and  take  of  bargaining. 

Thus  if  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment are  trjring  to  tell  us  that  the  NLRB 
decides  labor-management  contract  pro- 
visions in  the  same  way  that  the  FPC 
decides  the  price  of  natural  gas,  or  the 
CAB  decides  airline  fares,  it  just  is  not 
so,  and  it  has  not  been  so  for  the  40-year 
history  of  the  Federal  labor  statutes.  I  be- 
lieve the  role  of  the  NLRB  was  best 
characterized  by  the  statement  of  Justice 
Hugo  Black  in  Porter  against  NLRB: 

It  Is  Implicit  In  the  entire  structure  of  tbe 
Act  that  the  Board  acts  to  oversee  and  referee 
the  process  of  collective  bargaining,  leaving 
the  results  of  the  contest  to  tbe  bargaining 
strengths  of  the  parties. 

With  regard  to  those  sections  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  which 
seek  to  protect  neutral  employers,  the 
task  of  the  NLRB  is  solely  to  de- 
termine whether  the  imion  activity  in 
question  is,  in  fact,  directed  at  a  neutral 
party  and  hence  is  illegal.  Any  material 
which  the  consumer  agency  might  pro- 
vide on  the  economic  effects  of  the  con- 
duct in  question  would  simply  be  in- 
appropriate to  the  determination  which 
the  Board  must  make. 

Since  the  Consimier  Agency  cannot  be 
of  any  use  to  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  labor  disputes,  what  then  would 
be  accomplished  if  the  exemption  for 
labor  diQ)utes  and  labor  agreements  was 
deleted?  At  best,  the  Consumer  Agency 
would  be  placed  in  the  ridiculous  position 
of  asking  the  combatants  in  a  labor-man- 
agement dispute,  each  of  which  is  striving 
to  protect  its  own  interests,  to  accept  the 
Consumer  Agency's  opinion  on  how  the 
conflict  should  be  resolved.  I  suggest  that, 
in  addition  to  being  a  waste  of  the  limited 
resources  of  the  Agency,  such  functioning 
is  far  afield  from  the  original  concept  of 
this  legislation,  which  Is  to  insure  that 
the  consumer  Interest  will  be  presented  to 
Federal  agencies,  whose  decisionmaking 
is  presiunably  done  on  an  impartial  basis. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  in  fact 
no  labor  exemption  in  this  bill.  Labor 


unions  may  be  directly  affected  by  ac- 
tions of  the  Consumer  Agency  in  numer- 
ous ways.  What  the  bill  recognizes,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  labor  disputes  function  in  a 
unique  way,  for  in  accordance  with  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  free,  private 
collective  bargaining,  their  role  is  care- 
fully limited  by  statute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  we  give  this 
talk  of  the  so-called  labor  special  in- 
terest exemption  the  quick  burial  it  de- 
serves, and  that  we  save  our  wrath  for 
proposed  exemptions  which  would  indeed 
limit  the  ability  of  the  Agency  to  protect 
consumer  interests  in  the  Federal  deci- 
sionmaking process. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment, 
and  I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks,  and  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  a  follow-up  on 
the  colloquy  that  I  had  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton  )  would 
be  helpful.  The  gentleman  made  the  ob- 
servation that  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  or  advocate  could  not  involve  it- 
self in  some  of  these  labor-related  mat- 
ters because  the  public  could  not  partici- 
pate. If  that  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
limitation  on  this  particular  agency  or 
advocate,  I  hope  that  it  becomes  firmly 
ensconced  in  the  record.  As  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  past,  the  advocate  would 
have  the  right  to  involve  himself  in  for- 
mal and  informal  agency  proceedings, 
and  it  hsis  been  suggested  that  when  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  Attorney 
General  was  contemplating  taking  action 
or  not  taking  action  on  an  antitrust  mat- 
ter— for  example,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  taking  or  not  taking  action 
under  their  authority  in  trade-related 
matters — that  the  advocate  would  have 
the  right  to  participate.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  correct  in  his 
interpretation  that  only  where  the  pub- 
lic can  participate  will  the  advocate  have 
the  right  to  participate.  I  hope  his  inter- 
pretation is  correct. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

At  the  beginning  of  Section  19  it  says: 

"This  Act  shall  not  apply  to and 

then  It  enimierates  the  exemptions.  I 
would  assimae  by>  reading  that — and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  gentleman 
agrees — that  even  the  ACP  could  not 
even  comment  publicly  about  something 
that  could  have  significance  to  consumer 
interests,  not  that  he  would  be  sticking 
his  nose  into  wage  negotiations  between 
labor  and  management,  but  that  there 
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could  be  some  Federal  mediation  service 
after  the  Federal  Government  had  al- 
ready been  called  in.  He  could  not  even 
make  a  public  comment. 

Is  that  the  way  ttie  gentleman  inter- 
prets the  prohibition? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  prohibition 
seems  to  be  absolute.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  Why  should  not  this  advocate  have 
the  right  to  send  interrogatories  to  big 
imions  as  well  as  to  big  business  to  find 
out  what  their  demands  are  going  to  be, 
and  on  what  basis  they  think  that  these 
wage  and  fringe  benefit  demands  are  in 
the  public  interest?  Yet  the  advocate 
would  not  even  be  allowed  to  gather  in- 
formation about  wage  demands  or  their 
impact. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  should  there  be  a  lockout 
or  work  slowdown  that  could  affect  con- 
sumers? I  noticed  in  the  abbreviated  edi- 
tions df  The  Washington  Post  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  consumer  information 
and  the  price  of  goods,  and  sales  in  stores, 
were  omitted  because  of  a  labor  dispute 
between  the  paper  and  the  employees. 
Whose  side  the  fault  was,  I  am  not  the 
one  to  be-  the  judge.  But  here  again  he 
could. make  a  charge  that  the  consumers 
are  being  ripped  off  because  they  coxild 
not  find  bargains  in  the  store.  This  is  a 
consiuner  interest. 

Right  now  we  have  an  airlines  strike 
in  my  State  which  affects  consumers  di- 
rectly. One  cannot  even  get  airUne  reser- 
vations extremely  far  in  advance.  And 
many  people  have  Important  business  in- 
terests. 

They  would  have  to  make  their  reser- 
vations ^ead.  In  many  hotels  people 
are  being  laid  off  because  of  the  lack  of 
tourist  trade  and  it  is  having  an  adverse 
effect  in  my  case.  I  think  the  consumer 
does  have  an  interest  and  at  least  this 
gentleman  could  comment  on  what  the 
consumer  interest  might  be. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct.  There  is  a  con- 
sumer interest.  No  one  can  deny  that. 
Maybe  the  gentleman  and  I  are  being 
much  too  logical.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands as  well  as  I  do  that  there  is  one 
reason  for  this  exception.  It  was  the 
price  of  support  of  organized  labor.  If 
they  were  to  be  Included  in  this  bill,  they 
would  be  opposed  to  the  bill.  Since  they 
have  obtained  their  exemption  they  are 
supporting  the  bill.  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  correct  one  statement  the  gentle- 
man made.  He  indicated  in  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  written  Interrogatories  could 
not  be  sent  to  labor  unions.  My  under- 
standing is  quite  to  the  contrary.  Writ- 
ten interrogatories  can  be  sent  to  labor 
unions. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man explain  wl«r  it  says  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to,  and  then  it  includes  these 
activities? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  read  it  once  before 
but  I  will  read  it  again  to  the  gentle- 
man. It  says: 


This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  ...  a  labor 
dispute  within  the  meaning  of  .  .  . 

And  then  it  refers  to  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  authority  to  issue  written 
interrogatories. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  So  they  could  ask 
questions  except  not  about  labor  dis- 
putes? 

Mr.  HORTON.  They  could  ask  any 
questions  they  want  of  labor  that  can 
be  properly  included  in  a  written  in- 
terrogatory. 

Also  I  wanted  to  indicate  a  history  of 
this  legislation  shows  that  this  lan- 
guage was  not  developed  as  a  result  of 
union  interest.  It  was  something  that 
came  out  as  a  result  of  our  hearings 
in  1974. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  labor  exemption  contained  in  sec- 
tion 18(a)  provides  that  the  consumer 
agency  cannot  participate  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  or  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  the  only  two  agen- 
cies which  affect  labor  and  manage- 
ment's collective-bargaining  contracts. 
This  is  not  really  an  exemption  at  all. 
It  is,  instead,  a  restatement  of  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  creating  these  agen- 
cies and  a  long  line  of  Supreme  Court 
cases  correctly  interpreting  this  intent. 
The  NLRB  has  jurisdiction  over  un- 
fair labor  practices  and  the  selection  of 
employee  representatives.  The  Concilia- 
tion Service  assists  in  the  negotiations  of 
a  labor  contract.  But  neither  agency  has 
jurisdiction  over  contract  terms  con- 
cerning wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of 
employment,  mattets  which  affect  con- 
sumers' interests.  Decisions  in  these 
areas  are  left  entirely  up  to  labor  and 
management. 

There  is  no  place  for  the  consumer 
agency  in  their  private  deliberations. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment, 
offered  by  Mr.  Puqua.  Opposition  to  the 
Fuqua  amendment  is  justified  on  two 
grounds:  First,  because  the  premise  be- 
hind the  establishment  of  the  consumer 
agency  is  to  correct  the  imbalance  that 
presently  exists  between  business  and 
consumers  in  proceedings  before  the 
Government.  This  imbalance  does  not 
exist  with  respect  to  labor  management 
disputes  and  negotiations. 

Second,  the  provision  in  the  bill  pro- 
hibiting labor-management  intervention 
accords  with  the  well-established  prin- 
ciple that  the  public  interest  is  best 
served  in  labor  negotiations  by  the 
parties  themselves  and  that  the  proper 
role  for  Government  is  to  insure  that  the 
negotiation  process  is  fair  and  peaceful. 
During  the  past  40  years.  Congress  has 
been  reluctant  to  establish  formal  mech- 
anisms to  consider  the  substance  rather 
than  the  procedure  of  labor  disputes. 
Thus,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  the  two  agencies 
with  primary  jurisdiction  over  the  medi- 


ation process,  cannot  determine  or  dic- 
tate in  any  way  the  substantive  terms  of 
the  settlement. 

The  NLRB  was  established  to  protect 
the  rights  of  labor  to  select  bargaining 
representatives  and  to  bargaining  col- 
lectively, not  to  affect  the  outcome  of 
the  bargaining  process.  Speaking  for  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Porter  v.  NLRB,  397 
U.S.  99,  Mr.  Justice  Black  outlined  the 
Board's  proper  role : 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Board  may  not,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  compel  concessions  or 
otherwise  sit  In  judgment  upon  the  sub- 
stantive terms  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  .  .  .  and  that  Section  8(d)  was 
an  attempt  by  Congress  to  prevent  the  Board 
from  controlling  the  settling  of  the  terms 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements.  ...  It 
Is  implicit  in  the  entire  structure  of  the  Act 
that  the  Board  act  to  oversee  and  referee 
tbe  process  of  collective  bargaining,  leav- 
ing the  results  of  tbe  contest  to  tbe  bargain- 
ing strengths  of  tbe  parties. 

Since  Congress  has  determined  that 
the  NLRB  is  to  deal  solely  with  the  bar- 
gaining process,  and  not  comment  on 
the  issues  in  dispute,  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  could  have  no  role 
as  an  advocate  on  substantive  issues  be- 
fore the  Board.  The  so-called  labor  ex- 
ception, therefore,  is  merely  a  restate- 
ment of  the  present  law,  designed  to 
foreclose  the  possibUlty  of  needless  liti- 
gation. . 
Of  course,   the  Federal  Government 
does  become  involved  in  the  substantive 
issues  of  labor  disputes  most  commonly 
in  the  form  of  jawboning  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  other  public  officials.  Jawboning, 
however,  is  an  informal,  ad  hoc  process 
which  is  unsuited  for  intervention  by 
the    ACP.    Clearly,   the   President   and 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  agencies 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  and  the  ACP  should  not 
be  allowed  to  petition  them  to  jawbone 
during  a  labor  dispute.  Only  if  Congress 
were  to  establish  a  regulatory  agency 
empowered  to  consider  the  substance  of 
labor  disputes  would  it  be  proper  and 
feasible  for  the  ACP  to  represent  con- 
sumer   interest   within   the   contest   of 
labor  disputes.  The  labor  exception  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act  does  no 
more  than  recognize  this  reality. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  role  for  the  ACP 
to  perform  before  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  '  Conciliation  Service,  *?hlch  was 
created  simply  to  offer  mediation  services 
to  parties  in  labor  disputes  to  help  them 
to  resolve  their  disagreements  peace- 
fully. It  has  no  regulatory  fimction.  The 
FMCS  cannot  Impose  its  services  upon 
unwilling  parties  nor  dictate  the  out- 
come of  negotiations  where  their  services 
have  not  been  solicited. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  ACP 
is  barred  from  making  any  recommenda- 
tions concerning  labor  or  labor  practices. 
A  labor  union-operated  bank  or  credit 
union  for  extunple,  might  well  become 
the  proper  object  of  ACP's  scrutiny.  And 
where  a  labor  union  and  management 
conspire  to  raise  prices  or  limit  compe- 
tition, the  ACP  could  petition  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  or  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
take  appropriate  action. 
Historically,  the  formal  apparatus  of 
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Pederal  labor-manacement  mediation 
has  been  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
INibUc  Interest  demands  fair  organization 
and  negotiation  procediires,  but  that  it 
is  not  the  proper  role  of  government  to 
dictate  the  results  of  the  negotiations. 
Ubiess  and  until  Congress  determines 
that  regulatory  agencies  must  consider 
the  substance  of  labor  disputes  as  weU 
as  the  process  whereby  they  are  medi- 
ated, the  ACP  should  have  no  role  before 
the  NLRB,  the  FMCS,  or  like  agencies. 

Mr.  ERU3IBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it 
is  proper,  I  ask  permission  to  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  A8HBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  siipport  of  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
question  of  my  friend  and  coUeague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoi^c.  He  was  list- 
ing the  areas  of  labor  law  that  would  not 
come  under  the  provisions  of  HJl.  7575 
and  I  noticed  he  indicated  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Is  the  gentleman 
not  aware  that  in  some  cases  there  are 
elements  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  which 
are  involved  in  labor  disputes  as  to  what 
is  included  in  fringe  benefits?  That  quite 
often  results  in  a  dispute. 

Would  that  mean  if  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  becomes  a  part  of  a  labor  dispute  it 
would  too  be  exempted  because  there  is 
a  dispute  involved? 

Mr.  HORTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  if  they  are  not  affected  by  the  La- 
bor Management  Relations  Act,  then  no. 
■IWs  only  applies  to  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  activities.  It  Is  a  very 
limited  exemption.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  What  makes  me 
alert  to  this,  the  gentleman  referred  to 
labor  disputes  and  there  are  often  labor 
disputes  that  relate  to  other  areas  of 
labor  law,  not  necessarily  the  NLRB 
alone. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  reason  I  used  the 
words  labor  dispute  Is  because  that  is  the 
language  we  used  in  the  bill.  We  say  the 
bill  shall  not  apply  to  a  labor  diomte. 
but  then  we  go  on  to  say  within  the 
meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  In  other  words, 
that  is  the  only  application  of  the  term 
labor  dispute.  We  are  not  referring  to 
the  broad  general  term  labor  dispute." 
It  is  the  words  'Tabor  dispute"  as  found 
In  section  2  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  that  a 
labor  dispute  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
can  go  before  the  NLRB  if  there  is  a 
dispute  as  to  what  the  prevailing  wage 
is,  for  example,  and  that  would  seem  to 
make  it  a  labor  dispute  under  the  gen- 
tleman's interpretation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  If  It  comes  within  the 
definition  of  labor  dispute  in  section  2.  It 
would  be  exempt 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  asking  if  it 
would  be  covered  in  that  situation? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question  the  way  it  is  put.  I  can  only 
answer  it  the  other  way,  if  it  is  so  de- 
fined as  a  labor  dispute  imder  section  2, 
then  it  is;  if  it  is  not,  then  it  is  not 

Mr.  ASHBROOEL  I  think  this  exemp- 
tion is  fraught  with  danger  and  is  much 
broader  then  indicated.  There  are  many 
areas  of  labor  law  which,  can  be  covered 
here,  not  Just  those  that  are  indicated 
in  the  labor  exemption.  I  think  we  are 
<H>enlng  up  far  more  than  what  is  on  the 
face  of  this  so-caUed  limited  labor  ex- 
emption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
Fuqua  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it 

KSCOKDSO  VOTE 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  175,  noes  233, 
not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  671] 
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At»ug 


Abdnor 

Fountain 

Moore 

Alexander 

Frenzel 

Moorhead, 

Anderaon,  ni. 

Frey 

OalU. 

Archer 

Fuqua 

Moaher 

Armstrong 

Oiaimo 

Neal 

Ashbrook 

Olbbons 

Nichols 

BafalU 

Olnn 

Passman 

Bauman 

Ooldwater 

Pettis 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Ooodllng 

Poage 

BeU 

Oradlson 

Qiilllen 

Bennett 

Qrassley 

Rhodes 

Bowen 

Quyer 

Roberts 

Breaux 

Hagedom 

Robinson 

Brlnkley 

Haley 

Rogers 

Broomfleld 

Hamilton 

Rose 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hammer- 

Rousselot 

Brown,  Ohio 

schmldt 

Runnels 

BroyhUl 

Hannaford 

Russo 

Biirgener 

Hansen 

Sarastn 

Burke,  Pla. 

Harsha 

Satterfleld 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hastings 

Schneebell 

Butler 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Schvilze 

Byron 

Henderson 

Sebellus 

Carter 

Hlghtower 

Sharp 

Casey 

Holland 

Shrlver 

Cederberg 

Holt 

Shuster 

Obappell 

Hughes 

Slkes 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Simon 

Clauaen, 

Jarman 

Skubitz 

DonH. 

Jenrette 

Slack 

Clawson,  Del 

Johnson.  Colo 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cochran 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Snyder 

Cohen 

Jones.  N.C. 

Spence 

OoUlne,  Tex. 

Hasten 

Steed 

Conable 

Kazen 

Steelman 

Oonlan 

Kelly 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Crane 

Kemp 

Stelger,  WU. 

D' Amours 

Ketchum 

Stephens 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kindness 

Stuckey 

Daniel,  R  W. 

Lagomarslno 

Symms 

Davis 

Latta 

Taloott 

Derrick 

Lent 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Derwinskt 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Derlne 

Long,  La. 

Teague 

Dickinson 

Lott 

Thone 

Downing,  Va. 

Lujan 

Treen 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  McClory 

Vender  Jagt 

duPont 

McOollUter 

Waggonner 

Bdwards,  Ala. 

McDonald 

Wampler 

Bmery 

McKwen 

Whlteburst 

Sngllsh 

McFaU 

Whltten 

■rlenbom 

McKlnney 

Wiggins 

■seh 

Mahon 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mann 

Winn 

■▼ins.  Tenn. 

Martin 

Wlrth 

Vlndley 

Mathis 

Wydler 

Fisher 

Michel 

Wylie 

Rowers 

MUford 

Toung.  Fla. 

Wynt 

MUler,  Ohio 

Vorsythe 

Montgomery 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

OalU. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuOoln 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baueus 
BedeU 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bdand 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Carney 
Carr 

Chlsbolm 
Clay 

OoUlns,  m. 
Conte 
Gorman 
ComeU 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Daniel  son 
de  la  Gaiza 
Deianey 
Dellums 
Dent 
Dlggs 
DingeU 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 
EUberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans.  Ind. 
FasceU 
Fen  wick 
Fish 
Fithlan 

nood 

Florlo 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Oaydos 
Oilman 
Oonzalea 
Oreen 
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Oude 

Hall 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas   - 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Long.Md. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHiigh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MitcheU.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

MotU 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 


Oberatar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 

O'Neal 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Perkins 
Pi<Ue 
Pike 
Preasler 
Preyer 
Price 
Quie 
Randall 


lUSS 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowsU 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Santinl 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

SUk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton,. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
VanDeerlin 
VanderVeen 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 

Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Tates 
Yatron 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tax. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 
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Annunzio 

Beard,  R.I. 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Cleveland 

Conyert 

Fary 

Fraser 

H«bert 

HUlls 


Hinsbaw 

Ichord 

Landrum 

urns 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Ottinger 
Pattison.  N.Y. 
Pepi)er 
Peyser 


Piitcbard 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

UdaU 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Yotuig,  Alaska 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Annunzio  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Ottlngw 
against. 

Mr.  MUIa  for.  with  Mr.  Rangel  against. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York  against. 


Mr.  RHODES  changed  his  vote  from 
"not"  to  "aye." 

Messrs.  LONG  of  Maryland  and 
FRESSLER  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "nt>." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    KS.    FUQUA 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  re%d  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fuqua:  Page 
38,  line  25,  delete  the  period  and  kdd  the 
following:  ":  Provided  further.  That  noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ise the  Administrator  to  Interevene  as  a 
party  or  otherwise  participate  (1)  In  any 
proceeding  of  th?  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  directly  affecting  or  directly 
ooocerning  (a)  the  market  price  of /or  loans, 
price  supports,  or  payments  for  raw  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Including  crops  (In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  cotton,  wool,  rice,  peanuts, 
tobacco,  sugar,  fruits,  and  vegetables),  live- 
stock, poultry,  eggs  and  dairy  products,  and 
(b)  programs  administered  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, or  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, or  (2)  in  any  proceeding  concern- 
ing Public  Law  480  programs." 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  body 
has  voted  to  keep  the  special  interest 
labor  exemption  in  section  18  of  the  bill 
to  protect  labor  disputes  and  agreements 
from  the  activities  of  the  ACP. 

There  is  no  turning  back  now,  I  say 
with  sincere  sadness.  We  must  protect 
other  proceedings  which  are  at  least  as 
important  to  the  economy  as  labor  dis- 
pute and  agreement  proceedings. 

I,  for  one,  say  that  Federal  proceed- 
ings and  activities  directly  affecting  the 
American  farmer  are  at  least  as  impor- 
tant as  labor  dispute  and  agreement 
regulation.  I,  for  one,  say  that  these 
agricultural  proceedings  are  at  least  as 
subject  to  the  disruption  which  some  fear 
would  be  caused  by  the  ACP  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  dispute  and  agreement 
regulation.     * 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  defy  anyone  to 
prove  differently.  This  amendment  which 
1  offer  now  is  called  the  agriculture  pro- 
tection amendment. 

It  is  the  very  similar  agriculture 
amendment  which  received  more  sup- 
port on  the  Senate  floor  than  did  the 
labor  exemption.* 

A  vote  against  this  amendment  is  a 
vote  against  the  American  farmer.  That 
is  the  way  farm  groups  tell  me  they  will 
Interpret  this  vote.  That  is  the  way  I  in- 
terpret this  vote.  That  is  the  way  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  interpreted  its  vote 
on  an  identical  exception. 

A  vote  against  this  amendment  is  a 
vote  against  the  American  farmer. 

What  does  this  amendment  do?  It  ex- 
empts from  the  ACP's  advocacy  func- 
tion any  Pederal  proceeding  "direcUy 
affecting"  farmers. 

There  may  be  some  that  would  say  that 
tbls  is  a  gutting  amendment;  that  this 


'The  Agriculture  exemption  received  55  of 
89  votes  cast.  The  Labor  Exemption,  on  a 
vote  to  strike  it.  bad  62  supporters  out  of 
88  voting. 


is  an  amendment  which  could  not  be  sup- 
ported by  those  who  really  want  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer.  To  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  say  that,  let  me  just  list  for 
you  a  few-^I  say,  a  few — of  the  55  Sena- 
tors who  voted  for  this  amendment. 

Among  those  voting  for  tills  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  were: 

The  majority  leader.  Senator  Mams- 
field. 

The  consumer-oriented  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Mag- 

NUSON. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Eastland. 

The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Talmadge. 

The  chairman  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Jackson. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Long. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Senator  McClellan. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Muskix. 

The  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Proxmihe. 

The  chairman  of  the  Public  Worlts 
Committee,  Senator  Randolph. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Senator  Stennis. 

Also  voting  for  this  amendment  were 
many  long-time  public  supporters  of  an 
ACP — Senators  Bentsen,  Bumpers, 
Chiles,  Church,  Domenici,  Eagleton, 
Humphrey.  McGovern,  Mondale,  Mon- 
TOYA,  Nelson.  Pearson — and  msmy 
others. 

I  also  remind  you  that  a  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  the  American 
farmer. 

With  the  previous  vote  on  the  labor 
exemption,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  has 
become  absolutely  clearcut:  A  vote 
against  this  amendment  is  a  vote  against 
the  American  farmer.  I  luiow  how  I  must 
vote. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  amendment.  I  was 
listening  to  it,  however. 

I  would  ask  the  gentiemah  one  ques- 
tion: Does  the  amendment  read,  ^'That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  to  inter- 
vene as  a  party  or  otherwise  partici- 
pate"? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Does  the  gentleman 
construe  that  to  mean  that  that  would 
cover  appeals  and  all  types  of  actions? 

I  was  a  littie  bit  concerned  about  his 
previous  amendment  when  it  said  only 
intervene  as  a  party,  because  I  felt  that 
left  quite  an  area  for  the  ACP  to  become 
involved  in. 

Is  it  the  genUeman's  understanding 
that  his  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
ACP  from  participating  in  appeals  and 
legal  processes,  just  completely  keep  them 
out.  or  is  there  a  limited  area  where  they 
could  still  become  Involved? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  In  answer  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  it  would 
be  my  interpretation  that  this  would 
prohibit  the  ACP  from  giving  its  support 
to  appeals. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  his  comment  be- 
cause I  originally  drafted  an  amendment 
to  plug  this,  what  I  thought,  anyway, 
was  a  loophole  in  the  gentieman's 
amendment  and  if  as  the  gentleman  has 
said  that  it  will  accomplish  that.  I  of 
course  will  not  offer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  . 

The  sunendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDKENT     OTTZRB)     BT     KB.     ANDERSON     OJP 
nXINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ANDBsaoN  of 
Illinois:  On  page  28.  at  line  25,  strike  the 
period  (■)  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  (,) ,  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  removes  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  from  the 
purview  of  this  act,  thus  adding  it  to  the 
list  of  present  exemptions:  The  FBI, 
CIA,  NSA,  the  national  security  or  intel- 
ligence functions  of  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  and  ERDA,  and  labor 
disputes  and  agreements.  The  reason  I 
offer  this  amendment  is  because  the 
activities  of  the  NRC  do  not  directiy 
relate  to  consumers  or  interests  of  con- 
sumers as  defined  by  section  16  of  the  bill. 
The  principal  responsibilities  of  the  NRC 
involve  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
nuclear  reactor  construction  and  opera- 
tion, and  of  the  possession,  use,  process- 
ing, transport,  handling,  and  disposal  of 
nuclear  materials.  The  term  "consumer," 
as  defined  by  the  bill,  means  "any  per- 
son who  uses  for  personal,  family,  or 
household  purposes,  goods  and  services 
offered  or  furnished  for  a  consideration." 
And  the  "interests  of  consumers,"  as  de- 
fined by  the  bill,  which  this  act  is  de- 
signed to  protect  and  represent  include 
such  matters  as  'the  cost,  quality,  purity, 
safety,  diurability,  performance,  effec- 
tiveness, dependability,  and  availability 
and  adequacy  of  choice  of  goods  and 
services  offered  or  furnished  to  con- 
sumers." 

The  NRC  clearly  does  not  deal  with 
goods  and  services  offered  to  a  consumer 
for  a  consideration.  The  NRC  in  no  way 
deals  with  such  matters  as  the  pricing  of 
energy  wliich  may  come  from  a  nuclear 
reactor;  nor  does  it  deal  in  the  across- 
the-counter  sale  of  nuclear  materials  lor 
a  consumer's  personal  or  home  use.  And, 
as  page  15  of  the  committee  report  notes : 

The  bUl  Is.  concerned  with  the  marketplace 
for  goods  and  services. 

Since  the  NRC  is  not  involved  in  the 
marketplace  for  goods  and  services.  I 
think  this  exemption  is  justified  by  the 
committee's  own  definition  of  what  is 
intended  to  be  covered  by  this  act 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  committee 
did  not  include  an  exemption  for  FCC 
broadcast  renewal  license  proceedings  in 
this  bill,  it  did  make  quite  clear  in  its 
committee  report  on  page  15  that — 
active  participation  (by  ACP)  shoiUd  be  dis- 
couraged In  such  proceedings  Involving  local 
stations. 
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I  think  the  same  argument  could  be 
made  with  respect  to  nuclear  licensing 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  argimient 
win  be  made  In  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment that  there  are  en^ronmental  con- 
siderations involved  in  NRC  proceedings 
which  affect  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
citizens,  and  that  this  therefore  should  be 
a  concern  of  the  ACP.  In  response  to  that 
argument.  I  would  simply  say  that  this 
is  suppoeed  to  be  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency;  we  already  have  an  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  I  think  we 
had  better  draw  the  line  now  on  what 
activities  should  be  the  le^timate  con- 
cerns of  a  consimier  advocate  if  he  Is  to 
function  effectively  in  protecting  con- 
sumer interests  relating  to  goods  and 
services  sold  in  the  marketplace.  If  we 
do  not  carefully  proscribe  these  legiti- 
mate areas  for  advocacy,  the  Administra- 
tor will  constantly  be  subjected  to  pres- 
sures to  participate  in  proceedings  which 
do  not  directly  affect  consumers.  If  we 
are  going  to  make  a  promise  of  consumer 
protection  in  this  legislation  today,  let  us 
make  sure  that  it  is  both  a  realistic 
promise  and  that  the  advocate  will  not 
be  spread  too  thin  to  protect  and  repre- 
sent legitimate  consimier  Interests.  I  urge 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anper- 
soif )  it  is  just  adding  the  Nuclear  Agency 
to  it? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes.  We 
already  have  ERDA  in  the  bill  and,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  hope  that 
It  was  just  through  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  when  they  ne- 
glected to  Include  the  NRC. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  amendment  and  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  taken  this  time 
so  that  I  might  ask  a  question  or  two  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Texas  tell 
me  whether  as  the  bill  now  stands  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  would  have 
to  respond  to  interrogatories  or  sub- 
penas? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  inquiring  as  to  whether 
the  Consimier  Protection  Agency  would 
have  to  respond  to  Interrogatories  from 
where? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Inter- 
rogatories or  subpenas. 

In  other  words,  we  provide  that  Indus- 
try would  have  to  respond  to  interroga- 
tories to  supply  information  to  this 
agency  prior  to  proceedings  on  regula- 
tions. I  want  to  know  if  it  is  the  Intent 
that  the  blU  provides  that  the  Agency 


for  Consumer  Protection  will  have  to 
respond  to  perhE4)6  a  corporation  or  the 
regulatory  body  interrogatories? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  think  that  they  would 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
As  I  understand  the  question,  the  agency 
would  have  to  comply  to  such  requests 
like  any  other  agency. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  this  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Agency  to  respond  to  sub- 
penas and  interrogatories  regarding  in- 
formation which  will  be  brought  up  in 
proceedings  on  regulations? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  they  would  have  to  respond  to 
subpenas  under  the  law  just  as  you  and 
I  would. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  Section  19?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SEX   DISCBIMINATTOK 

Sec.  ao.  No  person  shall  on  the  ground  of 
sex  be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity carried  on  or  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance under  this  Act.  This  provision  will  be 
enforced  through  agency  provisions  Euid 
rules  similar  to  thoee  already  established, 
with  respect  to  racial  and  other  discrimina- 
tion, under  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  However,  this  rMnedy  Is  not  exclu- 
sive and  win  not  prejudice  or  cut  off  any 
other  legal  remedies  available  to  a  dlscrlm- 
Inatee. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  20  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Teaxs? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMICrrTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  29,  line  10, 
strike  out  "cut  off"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "deny". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  this  section?  If  not,  the 
Cleik  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

APPROPSIATIONS 

Sec.  21.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  for 
the  transitional  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976.  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1S77,  and  toot  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
section  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I8,th«re  objection  to 


the   request   of    the    gentleman   from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFITXED  BT  MX.  ANDIXSON  OT 
ILLINOIB 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offered  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois.  On  page  29,  strike  section  21,  line* 
13-18,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  21.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provlsloni 
of  this  Act:  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  $2,60p,000  for  the 
transitional  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977;  and  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1978." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols.  Mr.  Chilr- 
man,  this  amendment  is  really  quite 
simple  and  needs  little  explanation.  It 
simply  writes  Into  the  bill  what  is  now 
contained  in  the  committee  report,  and 
that  is  an  authorization  ceiling  of  $10 
million.  Specifically,  the  amendment  seti 
a  celling  of  $7.5  million  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  1976  and  the  3-month  transition, 
and  $10  million  each  In  fiscal  years  IBTl 
and  1978.  According  to  estimates  pro- 
vided by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
a  $10  million  per  year  appropriation 
would  fund  an  agency  consisting  of  280 
personnel.  Of  these,  close  to  half  or  120 
would  work  In  the  consumer  advocacy 
and  representation  area  which  is  where 
I  think  the  primary  emphasis  should  be 
placed.  It  is  estimated  that  this  function 
will  cost  about  $2.9  million,  including 
any  outside  assistance  which  may  be 
necessary  from  experts  and  consultants. 

The  consumer  Information  and  re- 
search area  would  be  manned  by  60  full- 
time  employees  at  a  cost  of  $1.08  mil- 
lion. Another  50  people  would  be  slated 
for  handling  consumer  complaints  at  a 
cost  of  $750,000.  There  would  be  about 
20  persons  working  in  program  direction 
and  support,  and  30  under  administra- 
tive support,  at  a  total  cost  of  $780,000. 
The  balance  of  the  $10  million  would 
go  for  personnel  benefits,  travel,  rent, 
communications  and  utilities,  printing 
and  reproduction,  other  services  AdA 
suppUes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  my  amend- 
ment authorizes  only  $7.5  million  for 
fiscal  1976  Is  because  the  C30  estimate 
was  based  on  a  fully  operational  agency 
for  the  entire  year.  By  the  time  this  bill 
is  enacted  and  put  into  effect,  over  halt 
the  fiscal  year  will  be  over. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  important  for  the  Congress  to  specify 
such  an  authorization  ceiling  in  the  bill 
Itself  so  that  there  will  be  no  question 
that  what  we  have  in  mind  is  a  compact 
and  responsive  consumer  advocacy 
agency,  and  not  a  burgeoning  bureauc- 
racy. By  making  this  clear  at  the  very 
outset  we  will  force  the  Agency  carefully 
set  its  priorities  within  these  limits  and 
we  will  also  be  putting  the  American  peo- 
ple on  notice  that  this  is  not  the  answer 
to  all  their  consumer  problems.  This  Is 
not  Intended  as  a  panacea,  nor  should  it 
be  presented  as  one.  It  is  my  expectation 
that  the  Congreu  wUl  continue  to  limit 
the  size  of  tlM  ACP  at  approximately 
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these  levels  if  it  is  reauthorized  beyond 
the  3-year  period  of  this  biU. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

To  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  I  would  say  that  the 
Senate  bill  provided  for  $15  million.  The 
conunlttee  estimate  had  been  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $10  million,  and  this  is 
in  the  ball  park  of  the  figures  In  confer- 
ence where  they  worked  out  something, 
aoid  this  figure  is  $7  million. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  what  It  does  is  it 
writes  into  the  bill  what  is  now  contained 
in  the  committee  report,  namely,  that 
there  would  be  an  authorization  celling 
of  $10  million.  The  reason  that  the 
amendment  provides  only  $7Vi  million  " 
for  ascal  year  1976  Is  because  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  0£Bce  estimate,  which 
is  referred  to  in  the  committee  report, 
was  based  on  a  full  operational  agency 
year.  Of  course,  by  the  time  this  bill  Is 
enacted  and  put  into  effect,  obviously, 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be  over.  So  it 
is  really  more  than  half  of  the  $10  mil- 
lion that  would  otherwise  be  authorized 
for  the  operation  of  the  agency. 

Throughout  this  debate  we  have  heard 
the  intention  and  determination  to  keep 
this  a  lean  and  clean  agency,  and  that 
we  are  not  going  to  succumb  to  bureau- 
cratic tendencies  to  enlarge  it.  I  think, 
this  puts  into  words  what  has  been  said 
is  the  intention  of  the  authors  of  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chah-man,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  it  Is  a  good  amendment,  and  In 
essence  It  reiterates  in  figures  the 
amounts  that  we  talked  about  In  the  re- 
port. I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnols.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to 
correct  the  gentleman,  but  we  have  re- 
ferred to  this  as  lean  and  mean,  not 
clean. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Those  are 
not  my  words,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  would  prefer  to  de- 
scribe it  as  lean  and  clean. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  is  aware,  would  he 
advise  me  whether  my  understanding  is 
correct  that  neither  the  sum  that  the 


gentleman  mentions  here,  or  any  other 
sum,  has  ever  been  included  in  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  or  the  congressional  bud- 
get resolution?  In  other  words,  whatever 
we  authorize  here  is  wholly  outside  of 
either  the  President's  budget  or  the  con- 
gressional budget? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnols.  It  is  my 
impression  that  the  gentleman  Is  prob- 
ably correct  and  that  It  would  be  out- 
side of  the  budget  $10  million;  but  I  think 
it  is  very  important  not  to  pass  this  bill 
with  simply  an  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion as  is  now  contained  in  what  is  now 
section  21  of  the  bill.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  have  accepted 
the  amendment,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  this  section? 

amendment    OITEBED    BT    MR.    NEAL 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Neal:  Page  29, 
Immediately  after  line  18,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing pew  section : 

COST     AND     BENXFTT     ASSESSMENT     STATEMENTS 

(a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  and 
policy  of  section  2(b)  (4)  of  this  Act,  and 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act. 
each  Federal  agency  which  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  rules  (as  defined  In  section  651 
(4)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code)  shall  pre- 
pare a  cost  and  benefit  assessment  state- 
ment with  respect  to  any  rules  to  which 
section  553(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
Is  applicable,  which  ire  likely  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial economic  Impact,  for  the  agency's 
consideration  In  connection  with  the  prom\il- 
gatlon  of  such  rules.  Each  such  statement 
shall  be  short  and  concise  and.  together  with 
such  supporting  documentation  as  the  agency 
In  Its  discretion  determines  to  be  necessary 
or  appropriate,  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing three  elements : 

(1)  estimated  costs,  that  are  foreseeable 
as  a  result  of  the  effective  implementation  of 
such  rule;. 

(2)  estimated  benefits,  that  are  foresee- 
able as  a  result  of  the  effective  Implementa- 
tion of  such  rule;  and 

(3)  the  apparent  relationship.  If  any,  b<>- 
tween  such  costs  and  benefits. 

To  the  extent  deemed  practicable  by  the 
agency  responsible  for  its  preparation,  each 
cost  and  benefit  assessment  statement  shall 
Indicate  In  ui  appendix  the  assumptions.  If 
any.  which  were  made  by  it  regarding  the 
means,  or  alternative  means,  and  attendant 
costs  of  compliance  w\Ui  the  proposed  rule, 
Including  any  manufacturer's  coets  and  con- 
sumer costs  refiected  In  the  price  of  any 
product  affected  by  such  rule.  Before  releas- 
ing any  cost  and  benefit  assessment  state- 
ment to  the  public,  such  agency  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Comptroller  Gener.-\1  such  assess- 
ment and  any  appendix  thereto  which  Indi- 
cates the  assumption  made  regarding  the 
means  and  attendant  costs  of  compliance 
with  the  proposed  rule  Including  any  manu- 
facturers' costs  and  consumer  costs  reflected 
In  the  price  of  any  product  affected  b'y  such 
rule. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  proposed  rule  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a), 
each  Federal  Register  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making shall  request  Interested  persons  to 
submit  to  the  applicable  agency.  In  writing, 
comments,  materials,  data.  Information,  and 


other  presentations  relevant  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  required  cost  and  benefit  assess- 
ment statement. 

(c)  Each  such  agency  shall,  to  the  extent 
It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  seek  to 
obtain  comments,  materials,  data,  informa- 
tion, and  presentations  relevant  to  the  costs 
and  benefits  If  any,  likely  to  ensue  from  effec- 
tive Implementation  of  any  proposed  rule, 
within  the  time  prescribed  for  consideration 
of  the  proposed  rule,  from  other  Federal 
agencies  and  persons.  No  extensions. of  time 
for  comment  shall  be  granted  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  any  such  presentations 
with  respect  to  such  benefits. 

(d)  Each  person  who  contends  that  ef- 
fective Implementation  of  a  propoeed  rale 
wlU  result  In  Increased  or  decreased  costs, 
shaU  furnish  to  the  applicable  agency  the 
Information  upon  which  he  bases  such  as- 
sertion, and  which  is  In  his  possession,  Is 
known  to  him,  or  Is  subject  to  his  control. 
Such  Information  shaU  be  furnished  to  the 
agency  In  such  form,  manner,  and  detail 
as  such  agency  In  its  discretion  prescribes. 
Whenever  any  relevant  information,  which 
an  applicable  agency  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  preparation  of  a  cost  and 
benefit  assessment  statement,  Is  or  may  be 
In  the  possession  or  control  of  a  person  who 
may  be  directly  affected  by  the  proposed 
rule,  such  agency  Is  authorized  to  request 
such  relevant  Information  as  reasonably  de- 
scribed by  It,  and  such  person  shall  furnish 
such  relevant  Information  promptly  to  such 
agency.  Such  request  for  information  shall 
be  enforceable  by  appropriate  orders  by  any 
court  of  the  United  States.  Such  Informa- 
tion as  Is  furnished  shall  be  considered  a 
statement  for  purposes  of  section  1001  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  A  cost  and  benefit  assessment  state- 
ment prepared  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (a) 
shall  be  published  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
the  Federal  Register  In  a  report  which  shall 
contain  all  cost  and  benefit  assessment  state- 
ments applicable  to  rules  promulgated  dxir- 
ing  the  preceding  twelve  months.  All  rele- 
vant Information  developed  or  received  by 
the  applicable  agency  to  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  such  statement  shaU  be 
available  to  all  Interested  persons,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  other  applicable 
law. 

(f)  The  President  shall  Issue,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  (1) 
regulations  providing  guidelines  for  Federal 
agencies  as  to  the  natiire  and  content  of  any 
co6t  and  benefit  assessment  statement  re- 
quired by  subeectlon  (a)  «aid  (2)  regula- 
tions which  shall  Insure  that  any  agency 
shall  be  able  to  obtato  Information  deemed 
by  It  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
preparation  of  any  such  cost  and  benefit  as- 
sessment statement.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  issued  by  the  President  upon  the  recom- 
mendations submitted  to  the  President  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Advocacy.  In  Issuing  or  modi- 
fying any  regulations  Implementing  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  proceed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procediires  prescribed  by  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  the  new  section  In- 
serted by  section  202,  Public  Law  9S-«S7 
(88  Stet.  2193;  15  U.S.C.  67a(b),  (O).  The 
President  shall  provide  public  notice  "of  pro- 
poseil  rulemaktog  to  Implement  this  subsec- 
tion wlthto  sixty  days  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  Issue  regulations  Im- 
plementtog  this  subsection  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dairs  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  After  Issuance  of  any  regulations 
Implementing  this  section,  the  Preeldent 
shal'  transmit  them  to  the  Congreas,  to- 
gether with  all  recommendations  submitted 
to  the  President  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
Such  regulations  abaU  take  effect  ninety 
legislative  days  after  such  transmittal  to  the 
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Congr—  by  tb*  PnaXa»nt.  ujiIms  eltbei 
EouM  of  CoogTMa  by  raaolution  of  diMp- 
provAl,  dlaapprovea  axich  regulatlona,  except 
tbat  CoograaB  toAf  bjr  coocurreat  reaolutlon 
modify  Kucb  rcgul«tlons  vltbln  such  ninety- 
day  pwlod,  to  vbicb  c«M  sticb  regiUatlona 
■ball  take  effect  In  sucb  nuxUfled  form. 

(K)  Ho  PMcral  oOcar  or  agency  abAll  sub- 
mit propoeed  legtaUUon  to  tbe  Congnea 
vblcb  U  likely.  If  enacted,  to  bave  a  aub- 
«>antUI  econnmir  Impact,  unlaaa  sucb  legis- 
lation la  aocnmpanteil  by  a  coat  and  benefit 
■aaeaamcnt  atatement.  Tbe  statement  re- 
qulnd  by  tbls  subaecUon  sball  be  prepared 
in  aooonlaaoe  with  tbe  provisions  of  sub- 
aactlOD  (a) .  Tbe  requirements  of  tbls  subsec- 
tion niay  be  postponed  upon  the  requeat  of 
a  ffomntlttee  of  Congreaa  having  jurladlction 
over  a4cb  leglalatlve  propoaal,  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days  from  tbe  date  of 
aubmlsslon  to  tbe  Congress  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

(b)  In  addition  to  tbe  definitions  In  sec- 
tion 10  of  tbls  Act.  the  following  definitions 
sbaU  apply  with  reapect  to  the  provUtons 
of  thla  section: 

(1)  tbe  term  "rule"  means  "rule"  as  4e- 
flned  by  section  441(4)  of  title  6,  United 
SUtes  Code; 

(2)  tbe  term  "legislation"  or  "Uw"  means 
a  statute  of  the  United  States  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto; 

(3)  "benefit"  Includes  any  direct  or  In- 
direct, tangible  or  Intangible,  gain  or  ad- 
vantage wblch  the  agency,  In  its  discretion, 
deems  proximately  related  to  tbe  promulga- 
tion of  a  proposed  regulation  or  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation.  The  term 
aball  IxuAude  sucb  non -quantifiable  benefita 
aa  the  agency  identifies  and  describes.  Bene- 
fits may  Include  the  costs  that  would  be 
likely  to  result  from' the  agency'a  failure  to 
act.  but  which  are  likely  to  be  avoided  by 
the  agency's  action;  and 

(4)  "coet"  Includes  any  direct  or  indirect 
•»panae.  including  component  coata  of  pro- 
duction and  aupply.  and  any  lose,  penalty, 
or  dlaadvaatage  wblch  tbe  agency.  In  Its 
discretion,  deems  proximately  related  to  the 
promulgation  of  a  propoeed  regulation,  or 
tbe  enactment  of  proposed  legislation.  The 
term  shall  include  such  nonquantlfiable 
costs  aa  the  agency  Identtflea  and  describee. 

(1)  Tbe  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
Stataa  aball  monitor  and  evaluate  the  Im- 
plementation of  tbls  section.  In  addition  to 
any  other  reports  or  studies  made  by  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  relating  to  tbls  section. 
he  shall,  three  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  tbls  section,  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  this  section  Including  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
coat  and  benefit  assessment  statements  and 
of  tbe  nature  and  extent  of  Federal  agency 
compliance  with  this  section.  Tbe  Comp- 
troller General  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Congreaa  a  report  baaed  on  auch 
study  and  review.  Such  report  aball  Include, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to,  bia  recommenda- 
tions aa  to  the  neoeaalty  or  adviaabUlty  of 
the  provUlons  of  thU  section,  and  of  the 
need  to  amend  subsection  (k),  or  any  other 
proTldon.  of  this  secUon.  The  Comptroller 
General  aball.  U  be  determines  that  the 
aawimptlons  contained  In  any  sutement  sub- 
mitted to  It  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
thla  aectlon  are  Inaccurate.  Incomplete,  or 
unjuatlfled  ao  report  to  the  commltteea  of 
«»•  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
bavlng  Jurisdiction  over  any  Faderal  depart- 
ment or  agency  that  prepared  such 
sutement. 

(j)  Ho  court  shall  have  the  jurisdiction  to 
review,  or  enforce  or  shaU  review,  or  enforcf 
and,  except  for  tbe  general  review  of  the 
•Ibctlveneas  of  tbls  section  provided  for  In 
•ubeectton  (i).  no  ofllcer  or  agency  of  tbe 
United  Statee,  other  than  the  agency  re- 
•ponalble  for  the  preparation  of  a  coat  ard 
benefit  aaaeaament  atatement  and  tbe  duly 


autb(»lzed  commltteea  ot  the  Congress,  sball 
bave  tbe  authority  to  review,  or  enforce  or 
shall  review,  or  enforce.  In  any  way  the  com- 
pliance of  any  coet  and  benefit  aaaeaament 
atatement  with  this  section,  or,  except  where 
the  agency  preparing  such  a  statement  seeks 
to  enforce  In  court  its  request  for  Informa- 
tion, the  compliance,  by  such  agency  with 
any  other  requirement  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding the  manner  or  process  by  which  such 
statement  Is  prepared:  Provided,  That  a 
Federal  court  may,  upon  tbe  request  of  any 
interested  person,  review  and  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(k)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
supersede  tbe  requirements  of  any  existing 
executive  order  impoalng  any  economic, 
coat-benefit.  Inflationary,  or  other  similar 
Impact  assessment  requirement.  No  require- 
ment of  thla  section  shall  alter  or  supersede 
any  Federal  agency  statutory  requirement, 
regulation,  or  lawful  practice  which  such 
agency  determines  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
any  of  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
Further,  no  agency  shall  be  required  to  pre- 
pare and  issue  a  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
statement  required  by  this  section,  if  Infor- 
mation which  would  be  contained  in  such 
statement  is  encompassed  within  another 
statement  required  by  law  to  be  prepared  in 
connection  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
applicable  rule. 

(1)  Tbe  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  upon  the  effective  date  of 
Implementing  regulations  submitted  by  tbe 
President  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion. There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl-. 
ated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1976,  19X7,  and  1978. 

Redesignate  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  NEAL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unEiniinous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
»nd  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  great  minds 
must  run  together.  The  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Thone)  had  the  same 
idea  as  I  and  we  both  agreed  that  this 
amendment  should  be  offered.  He  very 
graciously  allowed  me  to  offer  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  both  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  7575  which  would 
add  after  line  18.  page  29,  a  section  en- 
titled "Cost  and  Benefit  Assessment 
Statements."  The  amendment,  which 
would  become  section  22  of  H.R.-  7575.  is 
identical  to  section  24  of  8.  200,  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1975.  Extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  section  24  when 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  considered  8.  200  and  it  is 
explained  in  detail  in  the  committee's 
report. 

The  intent  of  my  amendment  is  not  to 
restrict  the  rulemaking  authority  of 
Federal  agencies  operating  in  conform- 
ity with  H.R.  7575.  Rather,  its  purpose 
is  to  express  the  will  of  Congress  that 
Federal  agencies  give  due  con<^ideration 
to  the  economic  impact  of  the  rules 
which  they  promulgate.  The  amend- 
ment in  no  way  interferes  with  the  rule- 
making authority  of  the  agencies,  nor 
does  it  cause  them  substantial  inconven- 
ience. It  merely  directs  their  attention 
to  the  cost-benefit  factor  of  any  rule. 


or  any  legislative  proposal,  which  ap- 
pears likely  to  have  substantial  economic 
impact. 

When  substantial  economic  impact 
seems  likely,  the  amendment  directs  that 
the  agenoy  shall  prepare,  at  its  discre- 
tion, a  cost  and  benefit  statement  con- 
sisting of  three  elements: 

First,  estimated  costs,  that  are  fcir»- 
seeable  as  a  result  of  the  effective  im- 
piemen tation  of  such  rule; 

Second,  estimated  benefits,  that  aic 
foreseeable  as  a  result  of  the  effective 
implementation  of  such  rule;  and 

Third,  the  apparent  rdatlonship,  if 
any,  between  sucb  costs  and  twUeflts. 

The  data  for  formulatfng  such  a  cost- 
benefit  analysis  would  be  solicited 
through  the  Federal  Register,  whose 
notice  of  a  proposed  rule  would  requert 
interested  persons  to  submit  to  the  ap- 
pUcable  agency,  in  writing,  commenti, 
materials,  data,  information,  and  other 
presentations  relevant  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  required  cost  and  boiefit  m- 
sessment  statement.  Further,  each 
agency  would,  to  the  extent  it  deemed 
necessary,  seek  to  obtain  similar  infor- 
mation, from  other  Federal  agencies  and 
persons.  While  the  cost  and  benefit  state- 
ment itself  would  be  brief  and  concise, 
the  supporting  data  would  be  included 
,,as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lest  we  conclude  that 
the  requirement  of  such  statements 
would  impose  an  undue  burden  upon 
the  agencies,  we  should  consider  what 
the  amendment  does  not  do. 

First,  it  does  not  mandate  that  a  cost 
and  benefit  assessment  statement  must 
be  prepared  for  every  rule.  No  agency 
would  be  required  to  comply  in  any  way 
with  section  21  with  respect  to  rules 
which,  in  that  agency's  sole  discretion, 
are  judged  not  likely  to  have  a  substan- 
tial economic  impact.  The  applicability  of 
the  word  "substantial"  would  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  agency. 

Second,  the  amendment  does  not  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  court  challenges  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  Federal  agen- 
cies. It  prohibits  any  court  from  review- 
ing in  any  way  any  cost  and  benefit  as- 
sessment statement  prepared  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  this  section,  or 
the  extent  of  compliance  of  any  such 
statement  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  Because  the  statements  are  non- 
reviewable,  they  could  not  be  considered 
by  any  court  as  a  groimd  for  invalidat- 
ing any  aspect  of  any  rule  promulgated 
by  any  agency. 

"nurd,  no  ofBcer  or  agency  t>f  the 
United  States  other  than  the  agency 
responsible  for  preparation  of  the  cost 
and  benefit  assessment  statement  and 
the  duly  authorized  committees  of  Con- 
gress would  have  authority  to  review  the 
statements  or  the  extent  of  comidlanoe 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

Finally,  the  section  does  not  Intend  in 
any  way  to  change  the  responsibilities  of 
any  agency  to  promulgate  particular 
rules.  Enactment  of  this  section  will  not 
alter  any  applicable  statute,  regulation, 
or  lawful  practice  which  may  not  go^ 
the  extent  to  which  any  agency 
consider  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
propoeed  action  in  exercising  its 
making  authority. 
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What,   then,  would   the  amendment 
accomplish? 

Mr.  Chairman,  compliance  with  the 
intent  of  this  section  would  provide  a 
means  for  interested  p>ersons,  the  Con- 
gress, and  other  Government  agencies 
to  assess  the  performance  of  the  agency 
with  respect  to  the  estimated  costs  and 
benefits  of  promulgated  regulations  ^ 
which  have  substantial  economic  im- 
pact. This  amendment  seeks  to  provide 
a  means  for  determining  which  Govern- 
ment progrsuns  entail  unreasonable  or 
excessive  costs.  Such  a  determination 
ultimately  would  work  to  the  benefit  of 
both  the  consumer  and  the  economy. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  to  the  gentleman  that  as 
far  as  I  personally  am  concerned  I  be- 
lieve this  |s  a  good  amendment.  I  believe 
the  bill  we  send  to  the  White  House 
should  have  some  cost-benefit  analysis 
provision  in  it.  The  Senate  bill  already 
has  one  in  it.  What  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Thone)  are  offering  is  an 
amendment  which  would  Include  in  this 
bill  a  cost-benefit  analysis  provision. 
Mr.  NEAL.  Tha^4s  correct. 
Mr.  HORTON.  I  think  we  should  have 
such  an  amendment  in  the  bill  when  it 
goes  to  the  White  House.  I  want  to  make 
certain  however  that  we  have  sufllclent 
leeway  because  I  have  gone  over  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  I  had  my  staff  go  over  the 
language  in  the  Senate  bill  and  I  find 
there  are  some  problems  in  it.  I  would 
like  to  Aave  enough  leeway  to  shape  a 
good  cost-benefit  formula  in  the  bill. 

I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Paperwork 
Commission,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
and  we  are  very  much  concerned  about' 
the  amount  of  jjaperwork.  We  want  to 
make  certain  that  the  cost-benefit  for- 
mula will  not  create  an  undue  amount  of 
paperwork.  With  the  understanding  that 
we  can  modify  the  language,  I -certainly 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NEAL.  That  is  certainly  acceptable 
tome. 
Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairhian  of  the  committee.     ;    ■ 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  would  say  I  am  In- 
clined to  agree  strongly  with  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.- 
HoRTON)  that  we  may  want  to  make  some 
adjustments  in  this  In  the  Senate-House 
conference.  I  understand  the  thrust  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  but  I  would 
want  it  to  be  understood  that  we  want  to 
have  some  leeway  in  making  some  ad- 
justments. That  being  *the  understand- 
ing of  the  gentleman,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Yes,   I  agree  with  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neal)  and  the 
Kcntleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Thome) 
have  made  a  determined  effort  to  make 
some  Improvement  In  this  legislation,  for 
viilch  I  commend  both  of  them. 
Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 


support  of  the  amendment.  One  of  the 
things  that  I  have  been  doing  for  some 
years  is  collecting  variations  of  Murphy's 
law,  which,  as  the  Members  know,  are  a 
series  of  rules  that  explain  the  vexing 
things  that  can  go  wrong  in  everyday 
life.  The  basic  Murphy  law  is  "If  some- 
thing can  go  wrong,  it  will"  But  there 
are  corollaries — "The  bread  always  falls 
buttered  side  down." 

Or.  "A  dropped  tool  will  always  land 
where  it  can  do  the  most  damage  (or  is 
the  hardest  to  recover) ". 

Or,  "The  part  most  difiBcult  to  replace 
is  the  one  that  brealcs." 

Even  way  back,  Aristotle  had  a  ver- 
sion, "A  misplaced  object  always  turns 
up  in  the  last  place  you  look  for  it." 

And  then  there  is  Parkinson's  famous 
dictum: 

Work  expands  to  fill  the  time  available 
for  Its  completion. 

And  we  have  heard  recently  of  the 
Peter  Principle: 

An  executive  tends  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
his  Incompetence. 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense. 
CjTus  Vance,  came'  up  with  his  rule  of 
two  and  a  half : 

Any  mUltary  project  will  take  twice  as 
long  as  planned,  cost  twice  aa  much,  and 
produce  only  half  as  what  Is  wanted. 

There  is  also  Nies  law : 

The  effort  expended  by  the  bxu-eaucracy 
In  defending  any  error  Is  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  tbe  size  of  the  error. 

Then  I  heard  this  one  the  other  day, 
"The  value  of  a  government  program  is 
inversely  proportional,  and  the  cost  di- 
rectly proportional,  to  the  noise  made 
about  it." 

Well,  not  very  long  ago  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Iklr.  Sthms)  tells  me  that  it  is  not 
generally  known  for  any  antlconsumer 
bias,  carried  a  March  6  editorial  en- 
titled, "It's  Time  for  Economic  Impact 
Statements."  They  go.  on  to  say  that  the 
scope  of  new  Government  programs  and 
regulations  has  never  expanded  so  rap- 
idly as  it  has  in  the  past  decade,  except, 
perhaps,  durhig  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal.  Shice  the  mid-1960's.  Federal 
legislation  and  administration  orders 
have  set  new  standards  for  air,  water, 
noise,  meat,  poultry,  fabrics,  land  sales, 
boats,  paint,  credit  transactions,  hidus- 
trial  safety,  and  employment  practices— 
to  mention  but  a  few. 

All  of  these  regulations  Involved  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  some  or 
all  cltisens,  and  most  have  had  a  measure 
.of  success.  Some  have  required  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  tax  money, 
while  others  have  not.  All,  however,  cost 
somebody  something,  and  the  costs  that 
don't  show  up  in  tax  bills  tend  sooner 
or  later  to  show  up  in  price  increases.  As 
Murray  L.  Wtldenbaum  makes  clear  in  a 
new  study,  a  portion  of  which  appears 
elsewhere  on  thlt'page  today,  those  price 
increases  have  been  a  sifnlflcant  com- 
ponent in  the  Infiationary  spiral.  And,  if 
the  expansion  of  regulation  goes  on  at  its 
present  rate,  such  price  Increases  could 
produce  a  stagnant  economy. 

The  Post  editorial  then  urges  the  tieed 
for  economic  impact  statements  on  what 


the  bureaucracy  is  doing  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  urge  support  for  the  Neal-Thone 
amehdment,  and  I  think  we  will  call  it 
the  Brock — the  Senate  sponsor — amend- 
ment as  well,  to  cause  the  preparation  of 
a  cost  and  benefit  assessment  statement 
for  any  proposed  agency  rule  if  it  is 
likely  to  have  a  substantial  economic  im- 
pact on  the  public.  Thus,  a  Federal  regu- 
lator would  have  to  carefully  consider 
the  balance  between  cost  and  benefits  be- 
fore issuing  the  final  regulation. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  fo- 
cuses on  the  required  review  on  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  proposed  rule  and 
Insures  rules  entailing  potentially  exces- 
sive or  unreasonable  costs  in  relation  to 
derived  benefits  would  receive  extremely 
careful  scrutiny  before  they  are  imple- 
mented. It  will  result  in  a  direct,  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services  and  on  the  consumers  pocket- 
book. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  last  year,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  ,  is  sitting  here 
and  remembers  that  we  had  some  people 
from  EPA  last  year  that  promulgated 
some  rules  and  regulations  of  farmland 
waste  runoff  that  affected  every  farm  in 
America  at  a  cost  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  when  we  had  those 
people  up  before  the  committee.  Or. 
Chairman,  they  did  not  have  the  slight- 
est idea  of  the  cost  and  benefit  assess- 
ment of  their  rules,  whatsoever.  Abso- 
lutely none. 

This  cost  and  benefit  assessment  prin- 
ciple, I  think,  would  get  away  from  this 
type  of  blimder  once  and  for  all. 

Frankly.  I  have  to  be  honest  with  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  here.  I  de- 
ferred to  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Neal)  on  this  amendment 
today  because  I  cannot  support  this  bill. 
Attorney  General  Levi  is  right  when  he 
expresses  great  doubts  at  what  it  would 
do  to  antitrust  enforcement,  for  exam- 
ple. However,  this  cost  and  benefit  as-- 
sessment  statement,  is  a  procedure  that 
we  ought  to  start  talking  about  now  and 
that  we  ought  to  eventually  apply  to  all 
agencies  promulgating  these  rules  and 
regulations.  , 

The  plethora  of  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  the  rules  implementing  them 
have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and  the  consumer  price  at 
the  retail  level.  If  proposed  regulations 
aren't  cost  effective  or  dont  refiect  con- 
gressional intent,  they  should  not  be  im- 
plemented. The  assessment  statements 
would  consist  of  three  separate  ele- 
ments: costs,  benefits,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  them.  Benefits  are  defined 
to  Include  Indirect,  intangible  and  non- 
quantifiable  gahis.  Costs  are  any  loss, 
penalty  or  disadvantage  incurred  if  the 
order  is  implemented. 

The  President  would  be  required  to 
prepare  rules  establishing  guidelines  for 
the  nature  and  content  of  the  state- 
ments, and  regiilations  to  insure  agen- 
cies woukt  be  able  to  obtain  information 
necessary  for  their  preparation. 

The  procedure  for  guideline  adoption 
will  be  substantially  identical  to  the  one  . 
recently  prescribed  for  the  adoption  of 
trade  regulation  rules  by  the  Federal 
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Trade  Commission.  This  would  Include 
an  opportunity  to  submit  written  views, 
an  informal  hearing  on  disputed  Issues 
of  material  fact,  and  limited  cross  exam- 
ination. 

I  picked  up  this  week  the  ciirrent  U.S. 
News  ft  World  Report.  There  is  an  ar- 
ticle in  there  that  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Membership,  en- 
titled, "Curb  the  Bureaucrats."  The  ar- 
ticle, page  39,  goes  on  to  say: 

Congress  Is  startliig  to  react  to  the  beat 
tram  home  over  Big  OoTernment. 

LiawiiuUcers  are  finding  that  Americans  are 
fed  up  with  the  seemingly  free  reign  Congress 
hMa  given  bureaucrats — elected  by  no  one — 
to  lay  down  and  enforce  rules  affecting  mil- 
lions. 

People  are  hopping  on  their  Representa- 
tives In  Washington  for  the  steady  prolifera- 
tion of  agencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Tbonx  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  article 
goes  on  to  explain  the  number  of  new 
Federal  agencies  in  the  last  15  years — 
236  new  Federal  departments.  The  article 
continues: 

Wbat's  more.  Congress  Is  riling  people  by 
passing  laws  that  allow  administrators  more 
leeway  than  proves  to  be  desirable. 

Example:  Under  powers  granted  by  Con- 
gress, auto-safety  regulators  went  sg  ."ar  that 
the  lawmakers  last  year  had  to  spt-iflcally 
outlaw  systems  that  kept  a  car  from  starting 
if  seat  belts  weren't  fastened. 

Then,  they  quote  a  noted  Member  of 
the  other  body — no  doctrinaire,  con- 
servative, I  might  add — whose  name  is 
Senator  Hubert  Horatio  Httmphrst. 
Tills  Is  what  he  says: 

We  paas  a  law  and  let  It  go.  It's  a  little  like 
fathering  a  child  and  turning  him  over  to 
the  neighbors  to  raise,  and  not  bothering  to 
wonder  how  he's  growing  up. 

The  article  concludes: 

All  In  aU,  the  situation  la  sparking  a  grow- 
ing move  to  beef  up  Congress's  "oversight"  of 
legislation;  the  keeping  of  constant  tabs  on 
the  programs,  agencies  and  laws  Congress  has 
approved. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  THONE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement,  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  amendment.  Both 
Members  might  be  interested  in  what  I 
have  found  In  looking  at  one  bill  and  one 
resolution  Introduced  today. 

"Rie  first  House  resolution  requires 
every  committee  of  the  Congress  to  bring 
out  legislation  to  report,  as  it  does  now 
on  the  cost  to  the  public  treasury,  but 
adds  that  it  must  report  Its  estimated 
cost  to  the  private  sector,  the  otherwise 
ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer  which  he 
Is  going  to  have  to  bear. 

The  bill  introduced  does,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  suggested,  require  every  reg- 
ulatory agency  to  give  a  cost  assessment 
of  the  cost  to  the  public.  That  assessment 
of  coat  study  then  can  be  open  for  com- 
ment This  gentleman  and  aU  others  who 


are  feeUng  this  way  can  examine  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  THONE.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
good  point,  and  the  Neal-Thone  amend- 
ment does  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Also,  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  would  allow  inter- 
ested persons  to  submit  comments  on  the 
assessment  statement  and  all  informa- 
tion developed  in  connection  with  the 
statement  would  be  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  goes  ta  the  very 
essence  of  H.R.  7575.  The  agency  shall 
prepare  a  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
statement  for  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  promulgation  of  a  rule. 
Clearly,  Its  purpose  is  to  protect  consum- 
ers with  respect  to  the  prices  of  goods 
and  services.  It  prevents  the  adoption 
of  Government  regulations  which  entail 
unreasonable  or  excessive  costs  in  rela- 
tion to  the  benefits.  For  the  first  time  In 
our  history.  Federal  regulations  with  a 
significant  Impact  oi^costs  to  consumers 
must  provide  benefits  bearing  direct,  rea- 
sonable relationships  to  their  costs.  It  Is 
time  for  us,  the  Congress,  to  ask  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  act  in  a  cost-effective 
manner.  The  consiuner  expects  it  and 
deserves  nothing  less.  We  must  demand 
it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
to  speak  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  greatly  regret  that 
this  amendment  was  offered  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  no  other  commit- 
tee affected  by  this  amendment  was  real- 
ly in  a  position  to  note  that  it  was  com- 
ing up,  because  the  amendment  obvious- 
ly is  not  germane,  had  there  been  an  op- 
portunity to  make  that  point  of  order  at 
the  time.  I  suppose  that  Is  no  excuse  for 
not  being  alert  as  a  member  of  another 
committee. 

I  happen  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
on  the  Subcommittee  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  Finance,  which  deals  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  and  a  number  of 
other  commissions,  and  is  now  dealing 
with  the  toxic  substances  bill.  This 
amendment  is  not  only  applicable  to  a 
cost-beneflt-ratio  statement  respecting 
the  new  consumer  agency,  but  purports 
to  make  the  requirement  of  every  agency. 
Obviously,  It  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  had  that  point  of  order  been 
timely  made. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake-on 
a  bill  creating  a  new  agency  to  write  gen- 
eral law  with  respect  to  the  manner  In 
which  rules  are  made  under  section  553. 
Of  course,  section  553  is  what  Is  called 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  suid 
It  Is  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  What  this  pur- 
ports to  do  is  make  every  section  553 
rulemaking  products  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions provided  In  a  consumer  bill.  It 
also,  of  course,  affects  the  standards  of 
rulemaking  in  every  agency  of  Congress 
deeply  entrenched  In  the  jurisdiction  of 
many  other  committees  of  Congress. 

Since  a  point  of  order  was  not  timely 
made,  I  would  most  sincerely  urge  the 


Members  here  to  vote  thls«amendment 
down.  This  amendment  is  an  attempt  by 
amendment  on  the  floor  to  deal  with  a 
very,  very  s«ious  question.  The  question 
Is,  for  Instance,  should  we  consider  costs 
when  we  are  considering  keeping  a  poi- 
sonous product  or  carcinogenic  product 
off  the  piarket?  Should  we  consider  how 
much  It  costs  a  manufacturer  not  to  pro- 
duce or  to  shut  down  his  plant?  Should 
we  consider,  for  Instance,  whether  vinyl 
chlorides  should  be  produced  or  not? 

Should  we  weigh  the  fact  of  t^e  cost, 
or  should  we  be  permitted  to  say,  "The 
heck  with  It,  the  cost  the  manufacturers 
expended.  This  prod\ict  kills  people." 

Do  the  l^embers  want  to-  do  all  of 
this  on  a  bill  on  a  consumer  iagency?  Do 
the  Members  want  to  do  it  now,  or  do 
they  want  to  consider  this  specifically.  In 
respect  to  the  agency  whose  procedum 
are  Involved? 

We  should  consider  specifically  with 
respect  to  the  various  agencies  to  whilch 
it  applies  and  not  a  sweeping  rule  with' 
respect  to  all  administrative  procedures. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  It  really  is  not  the  Intent  of  this 
amendment  that  there  be  any  consider- 
ation given  to  not  stopping  the  product 
from  being  made  if  it  is  poisonous,  or  any 
of  'the  assumptions  given.  The  amend- 
ment says  to  the  extent  being  practicable 
by  the  agency. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  that  Is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  committee  that  is  dealing 
with  the  particular  agency,  not  con- 
sidered here  on  an  amendment  brought 
up  without  discussion,  on  a  bill  that  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  an  agency 
controlled  by  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  gentleman  may  be  right,  but  It  is 
a  consideration  which  we  are  entitled  to 
make  and  not  one  committee  dealing  with 
one  specific  bill.  It  then  precludes  actiofj 
with  respect  to  the  agency  process  and 
every  other  agency  in  Congress,  whether 
it  is  subject  to  this  committee  jurisdic- 
tion or  not. 

I  merely  urge  that  this  is  not  the  way 
to  operate  here.  Clearly,  this  amendment 
would  have  been  subject  to  a  point  of' 
order  as  not  being  germane,  for  the  very 
desirable  reason  that  ordinarily  we  do 
not  permit  consideration  on  a  bill  dealing 
with  one  committee's  jurisdiction,  the 
broad  question  of  whether  or  not  that 
same  policy  should  be  appUed  to  other 
bills,  other  laws,  and  other  agencies,  sub- 
ject to  other  committee's  jurisdiction.     . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neal). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the- 
Chalrman  being  In  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — aj^  45,  noes,  8. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  would  be  use- 
ful to  the  Members  if  I  were  to  explain 
In  detail  the  features  of  the  agricultural 
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exemption  from  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  that  is  under  consideration. 

An  agricultural  exemption  was  offered 
in  the  Senate  to  S.  200  on  May  15th  of 
this  year  by  Senator  Robert  Dole  of 
Kansas  and  became  section  16(b)  of  that 
bill,  but  the  exemption  before  us  today 
differs   from   the  Dole   amendment  In 
three  major  areas:  first,  the  range  erf  the 
agencies  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection could  appear  before  in  the  role 
of  a  party,  or  whose  proceedings  or  ac- 
tivities the  Agency  for  Consumer  Prqtec-  ■ 
tiwi  could  otherwise  participate  lii  on 
behalf  of  a  consumer  interest;  -S^ond, 
the  roles  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection coiild  play  before  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  In  connection  yrtth  con- 
sumer-oriented agricultural  Issues  as  to 
which  It  would  be' forbidden  to  act;  and. 
third,  the  limitations  upon  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection's  access  to  ju- 
dicial revle^  vis-a-vis  those  consumer- 
oriented  agricultural  issues  as  to  which 
it  could  not  Intervene  as  a  party  before 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Dole  amendment  in  the  Senate 
,  would  have  denied  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  the  right  to  be  a  party 
advocate  on  certain  consumer-oriented 
agricultural  Issues  not  only  before  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  also  be- 
fore any  other  Federal  department  or 
agency.   Including,    among   others,   the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Fed- 
'  eral  Trade  Commission,   the  Envlron- 
mraital  Protection  Agency,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  exemption  we 
are  considering  awJlIes  only  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  not  to  any 
other  agency  or  department.  Thus,  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  could 
intervene  as  a  party  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  exempt  Issues. 
This  means  that  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection   could,   for   Instance, 
challenge  the  price  impact  of  various 
commodity   marketing  orders   by   pro- 
moting antitrust  action  by  the  Federal 
Trade   Commission   or   Department   of 
Justice  and  could,  In  the  capacity  of  a 
party,  raise  consumer  concerns  about  the 
various  agricultural  programs  specified 
in  subsection  (b)  of  the  exemption  be- 
fore agencies  or  departments  other  than 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Dole  agricultural  exemption  not 
only  prevented  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  from  interverdng  as  a  party 
before  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
certain  matters,  It  went  further  to  pro- 
hibit the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion from  representing  consumers  ,on 
.  those  matters  in  any  other  capacity-  be- 
fore the*  Department  of .  Agriculture  by 
specifically  refusing  to' authorize  the 
Agency  to  participate  In  any  capacity  in 
Department  proceedings  Or  activltleR. 
The  agricultural  exemption. we  are  now 
debating  would  forbid  any  tole  for  the 
Agency  as  a  party  In  Department  pro- 
ceedings on  certain  matters — ^which 
would  seem  to  include  a  prohibition  on 
the  right  to  petition  the  Department  for 
rehearing  or  reconsideration  ;0f  Depart- 
ment action  or  Inaction  on  such  mat- 
ters. 

But  the  exemption  would  not  deny  the 
Agency  the  power  to  request  Oie  Depart- 


ment to  initiate  proceedings  on  the  very 
same  matters  under  section  6(e)  or 
otherwise  participate  in  such  proceed- 
ings on  the  same  matters  other  than  as  a 
party  pursuant  to  section  6(a)  or  trans- 
mit relevant  evidence  and  Information 
on  the  same  matters  or  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  With  respect  to  the  same  matters 
^  described  in  section  6(c) .  In  addition, 
6f  course,  the  notification  and  pactions 
requirements  Imposed  upon  the  Depart- 
ment by  section  13  would  still  apply,  even 
if  the  Agency  could  not  appear  in  certain 
proceedings  as^a  party. 

The     Dole  ^  agricultural     exemption 
would  have  removed  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  from  any  role  vis-a-vls 
many  agricultural  issues  handled  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  that 
are  of  profound  concern  to  consumers, 
such  as  Issues  related  to  the  grading 
standards  for  raw  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, the  use  of  pesticides  and  insecticides, 
and  the  safety  and  nutritious  quality  of 
our  food  supply.  The  present  exemption 
applies  only  to  proceedings  run  by  the  . 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  directly 
affect  or  directly  concern  the  market 
price  or  Federal  financial  support  aspects 
of    raw    agricultural    commodities,    in- 
cluding     such      Department-controlled 
matters  as  the  calculation  of  parity,  loan 
rates  and  target  prices  under  farm  legis- 
lation. In  those  Department  proceedings 
that  may  Indirectly  affect  market  price, 
such  as  proceedings  that  focus  on  hesdth 
or  safety  Issues,  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  would  be  welcome  as 
an  Intervening  party,  as  it  would  in  any 
proceedings  directly  affecting  or  direct- 
ly concerning  the  market  price  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  as  they  are  proc- 
essed, transported,  or  distributed  after 
they  leave  the  farm. 

The. Agency  would  be  barred,  however, 
from  Intervening  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participating  in  any  department  pro- 
ceeding directly  affecting  or  directly  con- 
cerning any  problems  administered  by 
'  four  bureaus  of  the'  Department — the 
Soil  Conservation  Service — Including 
conservation  operations.  The  Qreat 
Plains  conservation  program,  watershed 
planning,  watershed  and  fiood  protection 
operations,  resource  conservation  and 
development,  and  river  basin  surveys  and 
Investigations:  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration— including  rural  housing 
loans  smd  insurance,  agricultural  credit 
loans  and  Insurance,  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants,  rural  development 
grants,  and  rural  development  loans  and 
insurance:  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration— including  electricity  and 
telephone  loans;  and  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation — Including  crop 
Insurance  programs. 

Finally,  while  the  Dole  agricultural  ex- 
emption would  probably  not  have  pre- 
vented the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion from  obtaining  access  to  courts  to 
secure  judicial  review  of  proceedings  in 
which  the  Agency  could  not  have  partici- 
pated— as  a  party  or  otherwise;  it  might 
still  have  been  construed  as  placing  sev- 
eral barriers  In  the  way  of  such  review. 
One  such  barrier  is  the  requirement  that 
the  Agency,  as  a  non-int6rvenor,  non- 
participant  before  the  Department,  pe- 


tition the  Department  for  rehearing  or 
reconsideration  within  60  days — or  long- 
er. If  permitted  by  the  Department — of 
departmental  action  and  await  either 
depsu*tmental  action  or  the  passage  of 
another  60  days  as  a  prerequisite  for 
seeking  judicial  review.  Another  such 
barrier  is  the  requirement  that  the  court 
first  determine  that  the  Agency's  institu- 
tion of  the  judicial  proceeding  "would  be 
necessary  to  the  interests  of  justice."  Our 
intent,  under  this  exemption,  is  to  elim- 
inate both  the  petition  and  the  judicial 
finding  as  prerequisites  of  judicial  re- 
view as  long  as  the  Agency  was  barred 
from  becoming  a  party  before  the  De- 
partment, and,  thus,  did  not  purposefully 
refrain  from  participating  at  the  de- 
partmental level,  husbanding  its  energy 
for  judicial  review. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

EFTECnVE  DATE  '.' 

Sec.  22.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
ninety  calendar  days  following  the  date  on 
which  this  Act  Is  approved,  or  on  such  ear- 
lier date  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  In 
this  Act  may  (notwithstanding  subsection 
(a) )  be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided 
for  in  this  Act  at  any  time  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  n^ls  Act.  Such  officers 
shall  be  compensated  frbm  the  date  they 
first  take  office  at  the  rates  provided  for  in 
this  Act. 

Mr.  BR(X)KS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  section  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  this  section? 

If,  not  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SEPABABnjTT 

Sec.  23.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is 
declared  unconstitutional  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is  held 
invalid,  the  constitutionality  and  effective- 
ness of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the 
appllcabiUty  thereof  to  any  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances sbaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  section  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ttere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  section? 

^         amendment  oftered  BT  MS.  BAUcns 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bauctts:  Page 
30,  Insert  lmmedlat«Iy  after  line  11  the 
following: 

TCSMINATION 

Sxc.  33.  (a)  Thla  Act  shall  terminate  on 
September  30,  1963,  and  the  Agency  for  Con- 
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■omar  Protection  ahall  be  ftbollabed  as  of 
■udidate. 

(b)  The  President  shsU— 

(1)  commencing  2  years  prior  to  the  date 
at  termination  specified  In  subsection  (a), 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  Agency's 
overall  performance  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  a  study  (rf  the  Agency's  effective- 
ness In  accomplishing  Its  general  purposes 
and  promoting  the  general  welfare: 

(3)  not  later  than  12  months  prior  to  the 
termination  date  specified  In  subsection  (a), 
make  public  and  submit  to  each  House  of 
Congress  a  report  on  the  finding  of  the  In- 
vestigation conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  such  report  to  Include  a  recommenda- 
titm  that  the  authority  of  this  Act  be  ex- 
tended, that  the  Agency  be  reorganized,  or 
tbat  tbe  authority  of  thU  Act  be  aUowed 
to  lapae. 

(c)  The  committees  of  the  House  and  of 
tbe  Senate  having  primary  oversight  respon- 
slblUty  with  respect  to  the  Agency  shall,  not 
laXar  than  6  months  prior  to  the  termination 
date  q;>eclfied  In  subsection  (a),  conduct  an 
inquiry  into  tbe  performance  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Agency  and  make  public  a  report 
ot  their  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations, including  proposed  legislation 
for  such  extension  or  reorganization  of  the 
Agency  as  they  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  (dtirlng..the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Ricoso. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

'  Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  during  the  afternoon  we  have 
cleared  up  many  of  the  potential  faults 
ot  this  Mil.  I  know  that  a  good  many  of 
us  were  concerned  about  unnecessary 
redtape  and  the  burden  (m  small  busi- 
nesses, and  we  were  wondering  whether, 
if  in  fact  this  bill  does  become  law.  it 
would  protect  the  consumers  in  the  way 
it  should.  I  had  some  of  those  same 
doubts,  but  I  think  the  amendments  we 
have  agreed  to  have  helped  alleviate 
some  of  those  doubts. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  not  completely  sure. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  offering 
this  amendment,  providing  that  the 
Agency  for  Consmner  Protection  will 
automatically  self-destruct  at  the  end  of 
7  years.  More  specifically,  it  provides  that 
2  jmn  before  the  aid  of  the  7-year  peri- 
od the  President  shall  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation looking  into  the  operation  of  the 
agency  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  in  fact 
doing  what  it  is  supposed  to  be  doing, 
llien.  12  months  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
7-year  period,  the  President  will  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  pub- 
lic with  any  recommendations  which  he 
thinks  may  be  appropriate. 

1^  basic  purpose  for  offering  the 
amendment  is  this:  I  think  that  the 
agency  is  well  conceived,  but  there  may 
be  a  problem.  I  worked  for  two  different 
regulatory  agencies  beton  coming  to  the 
Congress:  those  agencies  were  the  CAB 
and  the  SBC.  It  was  my  experience,  in 
4  yean  as  an  attorney  for  those  two 
agencies,  that  these  agencies  in  particu- 
lar are  tending  to  fori^  the  consumer, 
and  they  are  tending  to  forget  their  role 
am  they  wvre  orlglnany  conceived  and 
created. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  purpose  of 
this  mtt&aer  is  commendable,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  agency  is  going  to  do 


what  we  want  it  to  do.  It  is  a  shot  in  the 
dark.  I  am,  therefore,  proposing  that  the 
agency  terminate  and  automatically  self- 
destruct.  We  will  then  be  In  a  better  po- 
sition at  the  end  of  7  years  to  see  wheth- 
er or  not  the  agency  has  done  a  good 
Job. 

I  know  some  of  the  Members  will  say, 
"Let  us  Just  wait.  Let  us  Just  abolish  the 
Agency  later;  we  have  that  power  if  the 
Agency  does  not  turn  out  as  intended 
to  operate."  Some  of  us  may  say  that 
we  should  let  the  appropriation  process 
take  care  of  these  agencies.  They  say  we 
should  scrutinize  the  budget  more  care- 
fully and  we  should  let  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  decide  whether  or  not  the 
agency  is  performing. 

All  of  us  know,  however,  that  oversight 
has  not  worked  very  well.  We  mouth  the 
words,  but  words  alone  cannot  do  the 
Job.  We  know  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  does  not  critically  look 
at  budgets,  and  there  Is  a  strong  feeling 
and  perhaps  a  sense  of  obligation  to  con- 
tinue appropriations  that  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. And,  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations feels  it  does  not  have  authority 
to  cut  a  program  out  of  the  budget  be- 
cause it  is  up  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, not  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  provide  Just 
one  more  handle  or  one  more  way  that 
we  in  the  Congress  can  get  a  hold  on 
these  agencies.  I  am  not  guaranteeing 
this  will  work.  In  fact,  it  may  not  work 
at  all.  It  will  be  up  to  the  Congress  to 
reassess  these  programs  and  see  what  we 
can  do  to  make  them  work. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  Is  a  perfectly  appropriate 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  a  thoughtful 
and  precise  amendment,  and  on  behalf 
of  those  who  support  this  bill  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Congress 
holding  Itself  to  the  position  of  taking  a 
very  close  look  in  future  years  at  this 
agency,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  foresight  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
support. 

I  have  two  final  points  to  make  here.  I 
personally  think  that  this  is  an  approach 
we  should  take  on  every  new  major  agen- 
cy we  authorize  here.  I  think  we  should 
look  back  and  closely  analyze  these  pro- 
grams we  have  enacted.  Let  us  not  for- 
get them. 

HistorlcaUy,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  Congress  has  forgotten  some  of  these 
programs,  and  now  is  the  time  that  we 
should  begin  to  look  back  at  the  old  ones. 

I  have  one  second  and  final  point.  We 
here  in  the  Congress  automatically  self- 
destruct  every  2  years;  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  should  certainly  be 
expected  to  self-destruct  in  7  years. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 


support  of  the  Baucus  amendment 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  -  ■ 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  freshman  colleague- 
from  Montana.  Approval  of  this  lan- 
guage would  be  a  symbolic  first  step  in 
recognizing  that  congressional  oversight 
has  not  been  the  panacea  for  wtwteful 
Government  expenditures.  Tl^e  estab- 
lishment of  a  myriad  of  agencies,  bu- 
reaus, and  commissions  has  occurred  at 
an  astonishing  rate.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
a  good  project  for  the  Government  Op- 
eration Commission  to  make  a  list  of 
them,  let  alone  describe  what  their  duties 
are  and  assess  their  success  in  fulfilling 
their  congressional  mandate.  The  appro- 
priations process  has  not  been  demon- 
strated to  be  an  effective  vehicle  for 
slimming  excess  poundage  from  the  Fed- 
eral "spare  tire." 

I  firmly  endorse  the  establishment  of 
an  Independent  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection,  and  I  compliment  the  com- 
mittee for  reporting  this  bill.  TTiere  are 
lofty  Ideals  behind  the  creation  of  this 
agency  which  will  represent  the  con- 
sumer Interest  before  the  courts  and 
other  Government  agencies.  The  con- 
sumer Interest  has  been  neglected  for 
too  long. 

However,  before  we  give  this  agency 
the  equivalent  of  academic  tenure,  we 
should  be  completely  satisfied  that  the 
realities  of  Its  operation  are  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Ideals  envisioned  by 
those  who  participated  In  drafting  the 
language  of  HJR.  7575. 

This  amendment  would  assure  that  we 
are  not  creating  an  administrative 
Frankenstein,  as  charged  by  critics  of 
this  legislation,  without  a  viable  mech- 
anism for  pulling  the  plug.  The  recent 
legislative  nightmare  of  the  Metallic  and 
Non-Metallic  Safety  Board  of  Review  is 
evidence  that  it  Is  much  easier  to  create 
agencies  than  to  tennlnate  them.  I  view 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baucub 
as  a  valuable  and  thoughtful  precedent 
for  all  legislation  which  expands  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  urge  your  support  for  this 
endeavor. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  serious  objection  to  the  amendment 
I  am  sure  this  agency  will  last  for  7 
years,  and  my  hope  Is  that  it  wUl  last  20 
years.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  vote  on  this 
bill  very  shortly. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  so 
many  amendments  adopted  here  this 
afternoon  and  eagerly  accepted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoaToir) .  that  I  am  wondering  whether 
they  will  accept  a  simple  ammdment 
that  I  have  to  strike  the  enacting  clause. 
They  have  accepted  almost  every  other 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
yield,  I  wiU  say,  not  today. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
reason  I  ask  that  is  because  I  am  sure 
the    gentleman    has    accepted    theie 
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amendments  in  the  spirit  of  trying  to 
improve  the  bill,  and  I  think  that  mine 
is  the  only  amendment  that  would  really 
improve  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection — ACP — Is  probably  the 
single  worst  piece  of  legislation  Congress 
could  pass  this  session,  rivaling  OSHA 
for  its  economic  lunacy  and  utter  dlsre- 
gwd  for  individual  freedom.  Already 
taxpayers  are  forced  to  support  more 
thap  75^  separate  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  each  one  competing  to  sur- 
pass the  others  in  their  sheer  volume  of 
regiilatory  decrees.  Now  we  are  trjring  to 
burden  them  with  yet  another  specialized 
bureaucracy,  founded  on  the  Naderite 
premise  that  "what  is  bad  for  business  Is 
good  for  the  consumer."  The  Adminis- 
trator of  AC:P  will  find  himself  wielding 
almost  unlimited  authority  over  every 
aspect  of  production  in  America.  The 
Agency  will  have  widespread  powers  of 
intervention  In  cases  it  considers  affect- 
ing consumers.  Including  the  right  to 
challenge  the  decisions  of  all  other  Fed- 
eral regulatory  bodies  and  gather  any 
information  from  them  it  pleases. 

Despite  its  presumptuous  title,  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  does 
not  protect  the  consumer  at  all.  In  time, 
it  will  become  the  consumer's  worst  en- 
emy. ACP  was  conceived  on  the  basis  of 
two  collectlvlst  notions:  First,  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  works  against  the  con- 
sumer, not  for  him,  and  second,  that  pro- 
fessional bureaucrats  can  better  decide 
what  individual  consumers  should  buy 
than  the  consumers  themselves. 

Two  hundred  years  of  U.S.  history  have 
shown  that  the  free -enterprise  system 
Is  the  best  friend  the  consumer  has.  It 
recognizes,  to  begin  with,  that  consumers 
are  individuals  and  that  no  Government 
bureau  or  agency  can  represent  the  vary- 
ing tastes  {md  demands  of  all  citizens  in 
the  marketpl£u;e.  Under  our  system,  the 
buying  public  is  given  a  choice,  based  not 
on  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  Government 
agents  but  on  the  manifestation  of  pub- 
lic demand.  As  brilliant  economist  Lud- 
wlg  von  Mlses  once  observed: 

Free  enterprise  Is  the  very  purest  form  of 
democracy,  where  every  penny  was  a  vote. 

KCP  endeavors  to  take  away  that 
vote  sind  to  destroy  the  free  enterprise 
system  in  the  process.  It  oiperates  on  the 
assumption  that  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  our  Nation  are  natural  ene- 
mies— a  Marxist  principle — and  that  the 
Qovemment  must  protect  the  consum- 
er against  the  very  buslniess  i>eople  who 
are  dedicated  to  serving  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Americans  do  not  need 
that  kind  of  protection.  What  consumers 
need  to  be  protected  against  is  inflation, 
high  taxes,  and  the  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  American  productivity  by  Federal 
regidation  and  harassment  What  they 
need  to  be  protected  against  most  is  the 
growing  tyranny  of  a  government  gone 
wUd. 

I  urge  a  no  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  that  has 
been  bothering  me  with  this  bill  is  this, 
uid  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  with  re- 
apecttoit: 


The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  and  I  briefiy  touched  on  this 
yesterday,  and  the  problem  that  I  have 
Is  the  inconsistency  that  I  seem  to  note 
With  respect  to  many  of  the  newspapers 
in  the  country  that  want  to  promote  ef- 
fective consumer  protection  laws  and  so 
forth,  under  the  assumption  that  the 
consumers  are  not  smart  enough  by 
themselves  to  decide  what  they  want  to 
buy  or  what  they  want  to  seU  and  so 
forth. 

I  wonder  whether  the  proponents  are 
not  getting  Into  an  inconsistent  position 
with  respect  to  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution;  since  we  are  Inviting 
the  (jovemment  Protection  Agency  to 
interfere,  in  effect,  with  freedom  of  the 
press,  some  day  down  the  road. 

I  wonder  whether  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  please  help  me  out  on 
that.  Is  there  any  implication  that  this 
legislation  some  day  will  lesul  to  regula- 
tion of  the  press  or  to  interfere  with  a 
free  press? 

Mr.  BR(X>KS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  cannot  think  of  any. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  a  parallel 
here? 

Mr.  BR<30KS.  I  really  do  not  see  the 
parallel.  There  might  be  a  parallel,  but 
I  think  this  is  a  long  way  from  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  By  having  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act,  are  we  not  really  saying 
that  we  are  taking  this  responsibility 
from  the  individual  and  sending  it  over 
here  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No.  We  are  Just  giving 
that  individual  an  opportunity  to  express 
himself  as  to  his  fears  about  what  might 
or  might  not  happen  when  he  reports  to 
an  agency,  and  then  the  agency  will 
make  up  its  mind  as  to  what  decision  it 
should  make;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yet,  we  are  still  going  to 
have  Government  bureaucrats  and  ad- 
vocates go  out  and  help  and  make  these 
decisions  because  they  know  what  Is  best 
for  the  people;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BR<X>KS.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand it  that  way. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  question  I  have  is 
this:  I  csmnot  see  any  reason  to  have  a 
co|isumer  advocate  agency  at  all.  Is  It 
not  the  best  thing  to  have  free  enterprise 
and  freedom  of  choice?  Would  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  agree  with 
that?' 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  really  think  that  Presl- 
.  dent  Ford  made  the  point  clear  when  he 
said,  not  too  long  ago,  that  too  often  the 
Government  does  things  for  industry, 
which  lead  to  si)eclal  benefits  for  a  few 
powerful  groups  In  the  economy,  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

i  am  sure  he  was  not  making  any  ref- 
erence to  this  bill,  however. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much,  but  I  think  that  what  the 
■chairman  is  saying  is  that  our  solution 
Is  to  provide  more  Government  to  solve 
our  problems.  We  already  have  too  much 
Government  but  we  are  going  to  get  an- 
other agency  and  another  advocacy 
more  government  to  hire  more  people. 
Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  would  urge,  in  spite 
of  all  these  sugar-coated  amendmcQts 


passed  this  afternoon,  that  the  commit- 
tee exercise  its  responsibilities  and  vote 
down  this  legislation  based  on  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  It  Is  unneeded, 
unnecessary,  and  is  going  to  Interfere 
with  the  operation  of  a  free  market. 

After  all.  repeat  business  is  what  is 
best  for  business  and  that  is  what  the 
consumers  want.  They  want  someone  to 
sell  them  something  good  enough  so  that 
they  can  come  back  and  buy  more,  every 
dollar  has  a  vote,  not  a  bad  system  at  all, 
Mr.  Chairman;  not  bad  at  all. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms). 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  Intention  to 
look  at  HJl.  7575  from  a  different  point 
of  view.  Everyone  will  be  either  praising 
or  condemning  the  bill  on  a  variety  of 
grounds  and  this  leaves  me  very  little 
new  ground  to  explore. 

However,  I  would  like  to  look  at  the 
presumed  helpless  consumer.  He  Is  not 
helpless,  he  does  not  need  another  Gov- 
ernment sigency  in  which  self-styled  ex- 
perts seek  to  protect  alleged  Interests.  He 
has  proven  himself  to  be  a  resourceful 
foe  of  deceptive  tactics  and  is  no^  nearly 
the  patsy  that  many  would  paint  him. 

When  gasoline  prices  skyrocketed,  he 
drove  less.  When  beef  prices  sksrrocketed, 
he  ate  less  beef.  When  political  decep- 
tion was  attempted  by  high  executive 
branch  ofBcIals,  he  reacted  firmly  and 
effectively.  The  American  consumer  need 
not  feel  helpless  and  ^eak,  he  need  only 
to  look  to  his  good  record  of  protecting 
himself. 

But  my  comments,  Mr.  Chairman, 
should  not  be  Interpreted  as  saying  there 
are  no  problems  which  the  consumer  can 
not  handle.  He  Is  faced  with  astronomi- 
cal Increases  in  his  tax  bill,  Federal, 
State,  and  local— combined  with  the 
cruel  tax  of  infiation  caused  by  Govern- 
ment printing  presses.  He  is  faced  with 
a  baffling  maze  of  governmental  agencies 
through  which  he  must  battle  for  clear- 
ances, approvals,  and  the  freedom  to 
have  some  area  of  his  life  that  he  alone 
controls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  consum- 
er and  taxpayer  needs  protection  and 
more  freedom  of  action  in  his  own  life. 
HJl.  7575.  In  spite  of  the  rhetoric  of  the 
protectionists,  does  nothing  whatever  to 
restore  consumer  freedom  or  consumer 
confidence.  It  merely  creates  a  bureau- 
cracy that  is  sure  to  grow  as  all  agencies 
grow  In  cost,  personnel,  and  power.  The 
wise  American  constimer  demands  an  end 
to  the  spendlng-service  cliche  that  says 
problems  can  be  served  by  throwing 
money  at  them.  He  rejects  slihple-sound- 
Ing  and  costly  solutions  to  real  problems, 
as  ill  the  case  of  New  York  City.  He  com- 
I^tdy  rejects  costly  scdutions  to  imagi- 
nary iuY>blenis  which  will  fleece  his  wal- 
let and  give  him  no  peace  of  mind  as  ^e 
pontemplatas  building  a  new  empire  for 
experts  and  bureaucrats. 

So,  my  colleagues.  I  ask  you  to  protect 
the  consumer  and  reject  HH.  7576. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
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move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  expose  KM. 
7576,  which  would  establish  a  federally 
financed  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. We  do  not  need  another  group  of 
Wacbington  bureaucrats  interfering  in 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  harassing 
our  Nation's  businessmen  in  the  name  of 
some  mythical  consimier  interest. 

HH.  7575  would  create  another  new 
and  eiqienslve  Federal  {«ency.  Initially, 
it  would  cost  an  estimated  $10  million 
taxpayer  dollars  per  year  and  add  hun- 
dreds of  perscms  to  the  Federal  payroll. 

And  let  us  not  kid  ourselves — this 
would  be  just  the  beginning.  We  all  know 
how  Federal  agencies  have  a  way  of 
growing.  The  Agency  for  CcHisumer  Pro- 
tection would  almost  certainly  expand 
into  another  vast,  expensive,  and  bur- 
densome bureaucratic  nightmare. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  Government  in- 
terference In  private  enterprise  is  already 
too  great.  I  cannot  Justify  legislating 
even  more  Federal  controls.  The  pro- 
posed ACP  would  mean  increased  Gov- 
ernment intervention  into  decisions  that 
are  twtter  decided  in  the  marketplace. 
As  the  American  Farm  Bureau  has  testi- 
fied, the  ACP  "Is  a  mechanism  which 
lends  itself  to  Government  control  of 
the  economy." 

I  want  to  stress  this  point.  Passage  of 
Kit.  7575  would  mean  even  more  Gov- 
ernment control  of  private  business.  The 
ACP  would  have  sweeping  authority  over 
business  and  industry. 

The  ACP  would  be  free  to  intervene  in 
any  Federal  action  which  "may  substan- 
tially affect  an  interest  of  consumers." 
And  who  makes  this  determlnaton?  The 
ACP  Administrator,  of  course. 

In  other  words,  the  ACP  would  be  a 
superagency.  It  would  have  the  power 
to  take  an  adversary  positicm  on  behalf 
of  the  consumer  not  only  against  busi- 
ness but  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself.  It  can  even  seek  review  of 
agoicy  decisions  in  the  courts. 

This  would  create  even  more  delays  in 
the  Government  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. A  dM^ision  could  take  weeks  longer 
because  of  ACP  intervention.  Oovem- 
ment  decisions  may  not  be  better  but 
they  certainly  would  be  slower— and  more 
ezpmslve. 

Also  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the 
ACP  could  force  businesses  to  provide  in- 
fonnation  under  its  own  Independent  in- 
terrogatory authority.  It  would  act  as  a 
grand  inquisitor,  issuing  coiu't-enforce- 
able  interrogatories  to  businessmen  on 
virtually  any  subject 

The  American  businessman  already 
spends  far  too  much  of  his  complet- 
ing Government  forms.  I  oppose  adding 
to  the  imierwork  burden.  I  also  oppose 
giving  such  broad  information-gathering 
power  to  the  ACP.  The  potential  for 
abuse  is  simply  too  great. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  H.R. 
7575  is  based  on  a  faulty  premise.  The 
supposed  purpose  of  the  ACP  is  to  repre- 
sent the  consumer  Interest. 

There  is  no  such  thing,  however,  as  a 
sinide  consiuner  intwest  What  Is  In  the 
interest  of  one  consumer  may  well  be  con- 
trary to  the  Interest  ot  another  consumer. 
It  would  simply  be  ImpowUbje  to  insUtu- 


tlonallze  and  represent  anything  so  di- 
verse as  the  interests  of  210  million 
American  consumers. 

This  issue  has  been  raised  by  nationally 
syndicated  columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 
As  Kilpatrick  queries: 

What  Is  the  interest  of  "the  consumer"  In 
Department  of  Transportation  proceedings 
having  to  do  with  automobUes?  Does  "the 
consumer"  want  ignition  Interloclcs,  safety 
bumpers,  and  costly  anti-smog  devices?  Or 
does  "the  consumer"  want  an  Inexpensive 
car?  How  Is  the  administrator  to  determine 
the  Interest  of  "the  consumer"  In  the  price 
of  natural  gas?  In  the  price  of  farm  commod- 
ities? In  air  fares?  In  the  building  of  a  dam? 
In  the  construction  of  a  highway? 

Commonsense  would  tell  us  that  the 
ACP  cannot  do  what  it  Is  supposed  to  do. 
There  is  clearly  no  such  thing  as  a  single 
and  unified  consimier  interest. 

It  is  somewhat  Ironic  that  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection  has  been  de- 
scribed as  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
In  point  of  fact,  such  an  agency  is  not 
even  wanted  by  the  vast  majority  of 
American  consumers. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  of  Princeton, 
N.J.,  fully  70  percent  oppose  the  creation 
of  an  independent  consumer  agency. 
Only  13  percent  favor  this  step.  More- 
over, half  of  the  13  percent  change  their 
minds  when  they  are  told  the  cost  of  the 
Agency.  These  statistics  have  led  the 
Daily  Globe  of  Shelby,  Ohio,  to  comment: 

There  seems  to  be  a  notable  absence  of  any 
popular  groundswell  In  favor  of  enshrining 
the  consumerism  movement  in  its  own 
agency  in  the  national  government. 

The  most  relevant  factor  of  the  ACP  is 
the  admission  of  failure  of  regulatory 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  For 
years,  the  liberals  argued  we  needed  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  protect  the  public. 
They  have  built  up  hundreds  of  redtape- 
spawnlng  regulatory  agencies  and  now 
they  come  along  and  say  we  need  the 
ACP  to  become  involved  in  the  same 
agencies  to  protect  the  public.  Tlie  lib- 
erals have  met  themselves  full  circle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7575  Is  sm  unwar- 
ranted piece  of  legislation  that  will  add 
to  the  bureaucratic  nightmare  already 
faced  by  our  Nation's  businessmen.  I 
strongly  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Mr.  Baucos'  "self-destruct" 
amendment  to  HM.  7575.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  the  "self-de- 
struction" of  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  7  years  after  its  creation  un- 
less Congress  determines  before  the 
"self-destruct"  date  that  the  Agency 
should  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  hasten  to 
say  that  I  support  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  bill  with  or  without  this 
amendment.  But  I  believe  that  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Baucus  amendment,  we 
can  turn  a  good  bill  into  a  better  one. 

The  purpose  of  the  "self-destruct" 
amendment  is  to  make  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  accountable  to 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  The 
amendment  gives  the  Agency  7  years  to 
establish  itself  and  to  demonstrate  to  the 
public  that  It  is  adding  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Federal  regulatory  process — that 
it  is  solving  problems,  not  creating  them. 


Every  agency,  regardless  of  how  laud- 
able its  goals  and  purposes,  should  be 
subject  to  periodic  review.  Too  oftai, 
agencies  created  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions and  the  highest  hopes  for  success 
lose  their  vitality  and  usefulness  over 
time.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  for 
example,  created  years  ago  In  the  spirit 
of  reform,  have  proceeded  to  preside  over 
the  demise  of  the  Nation's  major  rail- 
roads and  the  decline  of  our  airlines. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Baucus 
amendment,  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  csm  become  a  model  for  reg- 
ulatory reform.  A  "self-destruct"  pro- 
vision In  every  agency's  charter  would 
open  up  the  daily  performance  of  the 
Federal  agencies  to  effective  congres- 
sional scrutiny.  It  would  add  to  the 
Federal  regulatory  process  an  element  of 
accoimtability  that  has  been  sorely  lack- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Bauctts)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  tills  section? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  as  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  bill,  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  the  Members  for  participat- 
ing in  this  debate,  and  I  thank  all  who 
helped  in  the  adoption  of  certain  amend- 
ments. I  think  the  amendments  have  im- 
proved the  bill,  and  I  hope  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Members  who 
agree  with  me  will  support  the  bill  on 
final  passage. 

We  have  kept  the  consumer  waiting 
long  enough. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come 
now  to  the  point  of  final  determination 
on  HJR.  7575,  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1975.  The  bill  before 
us  represents  not  only  much  work  on 
the  part  of  the  94th  Congress,  but  its 
legislative  history  goes  back  at  least  6 
years.  ITie  fact  that  such  a  bill  was 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  overwhelming  majorities  in  both  the 
92d  and  93d  Congresses  attests  to  this 
body's  continued  support  of  the  proposal 
The  fact  that  until  this  Congress  the 
Senate  had  not  brought  the  measure  to 
a  vote  is  some  indication  of  its  contro- 
versial nature.  Finally,  the  Senate  has 
given  its  approval  to  the  proposition. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Hoiise  can, 
by  passing  the  bUl,  send  it  to  the  White 
House  for  the  President's  signature  or 
veto. 

lliat  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all 
objection  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  have 
been  swept  away.  I  must  confess  that 
some  of  the  arguments  objecting  to  the 
bill  have  been  persuasive.  It  has  been 
contended  that  passage  of  the  bill  would 
create  yet  another  Federal  bureaucracy, 
generate  an  unconscionable  amount  of 
paperwork,  appreciably  Increase  the  cost 
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of  Government  c«3eratlons,  and  unduly 
interfere  with  commerce,  especially  small 
business. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  my  desire  that  any 
of  these  objectionable  results  be  thrust 
upon  the  American  people.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  through  the 
amendment  process  we  have  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  these  things  occurring. 
Those  amendments,  and  their  substan- 
tive effect,  are: 

First.  The  Harkln  amendment,  which 
exempts  small  businesses — those  with  25 
or  fewer  employees  or  $1  million  in  net 
worth — from  the  interrogatories — paper- 
work. Tills  eliminates  between  90  and 
M  percent  of  American  businesses  from 
the  paperwork  requirements. 

Second.  The  agriculture  exemption  ap- 
plying to  Federal  proceedings  directly  af- 
fecting producers  of  livestock,  poultry,  or 
agricultural  products.  This  amendment 
eliminates  the  objection  that  consiuner- 
oriented  intervention  into  Federal  agri- 
cultural proceedings  too  often  have  long- 
term  effects  detrimental  to  both  farmers 
and  the  national  interest. 

Third.  The  Baucus  amendment  which 
provides  that  the  Agency  for  Consimier 
Protection  expire  on  September  30,  1983. 
This  self -destruction  clause  requires  that 
the  President  conduct  an  investigation 
prior  to  the  Agency's  last  year  and  report 
to  the  Congress  on  its  effectiveness  and 
to  recommend  whether  the  Agency 
should  be  reorganized,  extended,  or  per- 
mitted to  lapse.  Congress  also  would  con- 
duct its  own  investigation  and  make 
recommendations  no  later  than  6  months 
prior  to  the  termination  date.  This 
amendment  eliminates  the  objection  that 
Congress  would  be  creating  a  new  Federal 
agency  without  insuring  its  termination 
if  it  fails  to  function- in  the  public  in- 
terest. It  also  provides  a  precedent  for 
requiring  all  Federal  agencies  to  justify 
their  existence  as  workable,  worthwhile, 
productive  entitles  instead  of  being  sure 
of  their  perpetuity  and  lapshig  into 
inefficient  bureaucratic  messes. 

Fourth.  The  McCloskey  amendment, 
which  requires  that  all  offices  in  the 
executive  branch  with  functions  dupli- 
cative of  or  related  to  the  ACP's  be 
abolished  and  their  responsibilities  and 
functions  transferred  to  the  ACP 
within  Its  estimated  $10  million  budget. 
Further,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  directed  to  designate,  within 
6  months  after  enactment  of  the  bill, 
other  offices  whose  functions  could  be 
transferred  but  which  require  congres- 
sional action  to  achieve  consolidation. 

This  transfer  and  consolidation  will 
result  in  substantlsJ  budgetary  savings 
through  the  elimination  of  possibly  hun- 
dreds of  offices,  advisory  committees,  and 
departments  which  are  supposed  to  be 
doing  many  of  the  things  ACP  will  be 
charged  with  doing.  By  reducing  the 
consumer-related  duplicity  in  Federal 
agencies,  greater  efficiency  also  will  be 
achieved.  Instead  of  creathag  another 
bureaucratic  nightmare,  we  will  be  less- 
ening those  which  already  exist. 

Fifth.  The  Neal  amendment,  which  re- 
(lulres  all  Federal  rulemaking  agencies 
to  provide  a  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
statement  when  the  promulgation  of  any 
nde  or  proposed  legislation  is  likely  to 
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have  substantial  economic  Impact.  My 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  cause 
Federal  tigencies  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  economic  implications  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  they  Impose  upon 
the  business  and  industrial  communities 
and  upon  the  consumer,  who  ultimately 
pays  the  costs  added  to  products  and 
services  by  regulatory  requirements. 

RE0T7IATORT    HETORM 

The  need  for  regulatory  reform  Is  ap- 
parent to  all  American  citizens  who  are 
touched,  in  greater  and  lesser  degrees, 
by  the  Federal  agencies.  It  is  my  strong 
opinion  that  H.R.  7575  moves  decisively 
in  that  direction. 

The  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  is 
the  most  sensible  route  to  regulatory  re- 
form. It  Is  an  antlbureaucratic  ombuds- 
man which  can  prod  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  perform.  It  addresses  the  funda- 
mental fiaw  In  the  regulatory  process— 
the  failure  of  8«encies  to  consider  the  in- 
terests of  all  affected  persons  in  making 
crucial  decisions  pertaining  to  their 
health,  safety,  and  economic  well-being. 

Regxilatory  agencies  act  in  quasl-judl- 
clal  capacity  and  base  their  decisions  on 
the  record  of  information  before  them. 
To  be  an  eaffectlve  advocate  before  an 
agency  requires  considerable  expertise 
and  money.  Large  corporations  and  trade 
associations  have  the  means  to  present  a 
strong  case  to  a  regulatory  agency.  Con- 
sumers, however,  lack  the  organization 
and  resources  to  present  their  case.  While 
ttiey  are  charged  with  acting  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  regulatory  agencies  are  not 
obliged  to  search  out  rebuttal  Informa- 
tion and  analyses  to  make  a  balanced 
record  on  behalf  of  consxmiers,  and  In- 
deed they  rarely  do  so.  As  a  result,  agen- 
cies have  Initially  tilted  toward  those 
exerting  the  most  persistent  pressure. 
With  a  consumer  representative,  the  reg- 
ulators would  have  to  strike  the  fairest 
balance  between  opposing  views,  because 
capricious  accommodation  of  one  party 
would  form  the  basis  for  a  judlciaJ  chal- 
lenge by  the  other  side. 

Thus,  while  agency  procedures  can  and 
should  be  reformed,  procedural  reform  Is 
no  substitute  for  equal  representation.  No 
amount  of  procedural  reform  will  provide 
consumers  with  the  expertise  and  analy- 
sis that  Is  developed  by  an  advocate  In  a 
specific  proceeding.  And  not  to  be  dis- 
missed Is  the  fact  that,  with  that  advan- 
tage in  hand,  citizens  would  be  able  to 
express  their  Individual  views  better. 

The  ACP,  as  advocate,  would  enhance 
and  further  the  goals  of  regulatory  re- 
form by  seeking — 

More  openness  In  the  conduct  of  Gov- 
ernment and  participation  by  citizens  In 
decisionmaking. 

Explicit  reasons  publicly  stated  for  ac- 
tions taken  or  not  taken  by  an  agency. 

Review  and  exposure  of  excesses  and 
violation  of  rights  by  agencies. 

Abolition  of  whole  agencies  or  parts  of 
agencies,  particularly  those  which  shield 
industries  from  competition,  deter  new 
entrants,  and  prevent  enf  orconent  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Systematic  nonpartisan  reporting  to 
the  Congress  about  the  contributions  and 
deficiencies  of  regulatory  actions,  espe- 
cially as  they  affect  the  victims  who  are 
supposed  to  be  protected. 


Consistent,  in-d^th  review  of  specific 
agency  activities. 

Regulatory  reform  is  a  continuing 
process,  not  a  one-time  decision.  As  an 
independent  participant  in  agaicy  pro- 
ceedings, the  consumer  sulvocate  would 
be  in  a  position  to  continually  push  for, 
evaluate,  and  report  on  agency  reform. 

THX  NEED  rOB  THE  AGENCT 

The  need  for  consumer  protection  is 
substantiated  by  legislative  precedents 
dating  back  to  enactment  of  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906.  Over  the 
years,  as  society  and  technology  have  be- 
come more  complex,  and  business  and  in- 
dustry have  come  to  occupy  an  increas- 
ingly larger  role  in  every  facet  of  life, 
the  Congress  has  enacted  numerous  laws 
and  established  a  number  of  agencies  de- 
signed to  protect  consumers. 

Such  laws  include  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  the  Poison  Prevention  Pack- 
aging Act,  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act,  and  the  Truth-In- Lending  Act. 
Emiong  others.  Consiuner-oriented  agen- 
cies Include  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, and  more  than  30  other  offices  with- 
in Federal  departments  dealing  with 
consumer  problems. 

Despite  these  efforts,  there  is  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  very  regulatory 
bodies  designed  to  protect  the  consumer 
now  operate  most  effectively  to  protect 
business  and  industry.  The  niunerous 
proconsumer  laws  are  seen  as  being  in- 
effectively administered  or  not  strictly 
enforced.  Federal  agencies  have  been 
charged  with  Instituting  policies  which 
run  counter  to  consumer  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  Uiat  the  vast  majority  of  all  Amer- 
icans need  advice  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other when  they  enter  the  marketplace. 
Who  among  us  is  competent  to  determine 
whether  a  drug  is  safe,  that  food  is  pure, 
that  a  motorcar  or  a  machine  is  not  haz- 
ardous, that  a  toy  Is  not  dangeroiis.  Un- 
less one  Is  an  engineer  or  mechanically 
adept,  one  has  to  take  somebody's  word 
that  his  automobile  engine  will  not  ex- 
plode, that  the  electrical  system  will  not 
ignite  the  gasoline  supply,  that  the 
brakes  will  work,  that  the  steering 
mechanism  will  not  fall  apart  on  the 
freeway.  Knowledge  of  "product  safety 
and  dependability  goes  far  beyond  nor- 
mal education  and  requires  broad  ex 
pertise.  A  doctor  of  medicine,  for  ex- 
ample, might  not  be  able  to  ascertain 
that  a  bicycle's  brakes  were  adequate  and 
safe.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  the  professions  are 
unscrupulous.  The  infrequent  exceptions, 
however,  demand  safeguards  against  ex- 
deptlons  becoming  more  general.  That 
precisely  is  why  we  have  regulations  in 
the  first  place — to  the  lessen  the  possibil- 
ity of  Intentional  and  accidental  damage, 
injury  or  disadvantage  In  the  market- 
place. 

Further.  I  believe  that  consumer  ad- 
vocacy in  the  regulatory  process  also  af- 
fords protection  to  business  and  indus- 
try. Consumer  confidence  is  a  tremendous 
asset  to  any  business  and  industry.  The 
absence  or  loss  of  that  confidence  has 
brought  the  demise  of  many  enterprises 
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which,  with  llttie  effort,  could  have  pros- 
pexed. 

RegulAtory  abuses  have  resulted  In  un- 
necessary harm  to  consumers  In  both  dol- 
lars and  unavoidable  risks  to  health  and 
safety.  Bxunples  of  agency  failure  to 
reqxmd  to  the  legitimate  needs  of  con- 
sumers are  legion: 

Item:  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  in 
its  role  of  controlling  the  entry  of  air- 
lines into  the  market,  has  not  approved 
a  new  trunk  carrier  since  1938.  In  1974. 
CAB  rejected  an  application  by  Laker 
Airways,  a  privately  owned  British  air- 
line, to  fly  regularly  scheduled  London- 
to-New  York  flights  for  tl2S  each  way— 
a  little  more  than  one-third  the  econ- 
omy fare  now  charged  by  several  major 
airlines.  A  consiimer  advocate  coiild  have 
intervened  in  the  application  proceeding 
and  sou^t  judicial  review  of  the  agency 
rejection  on  behalf  of  the  consumer. 

Item:  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion regulations  which  require  trucks  to 
return  empty  from  delivery,  to  make 
mandatory  and  often  out-of-the-way 
st(H)s,  and  which  allow  companies  to  co- 
operate in  ratesetting  have  been  esti- 
mated to  cost  consumers,  several  billion 
dollars  each  year.  The  trucking  industry 
does  not  benefit  from  this  nonsense,  but 
it  has  little  incentive  to  argue  with  ICC 
because  it  passes  these  costs  on  to  con- 
sumers, who  have  no  representation  in 
ICC  ratesetting  procedures. 

Item:  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  raised 
the  controlled  price  of  old  oil  from  $4.25 
to  $5.25  a  barrel  in  December  1973,  with- 
out opportunity  for  any  public  comment, 
or  without  issuing  a  statement  of  its  rea- 
sons. That  cost  consumers  about  $2.5 
billion. 

Item :  Although  the  flammable  Fabrics 
Act  of  1967  has  been  strengthened,  there 
still  are  no  flammability  standards  for 
garments  over  size  6x.  It  took  the  Com- 
merce Department  4  years  to  initiate 
action  mandated  by  Congress,  and  then 
it  gave  manufacturers  2  years  to  imple- 
ment its  regulations.  The  need  for  the 
consumer  advocacy  is  apparent.  Before 
passage  of  the  act,  there  were  some  5,000 
deaths  and  200,000  injuries  annually  as 
a  result  of  bums  associated  with  flam- 
mable fabrics. 

Item:  In  1987,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  a  rule  that  vine  rip- 
ened tomatoes  must  be  larger  than  those 
picked  prematurely  and  ripened  artifl- 
cally  with  ethylene  gas.  The  effect  was  to 
give  premature  tomatoes  a  competitive 
advantage.  Although  gas  ripened  toma- 
toes are  inferior  in  taste,  texture,  and 
vitamin  content,  the  USDA  kept  the 
regulation  on  the  books  until  2  weeks 
ago,  when  consumer  advocates  won  a 
lawsuit  to  overturn  the  regulation. 

Item:  When  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission niled  that  "tired  blood"  adver- 
tising for  a  tonic  was  deceptive  and  or- 
dered it  stopped,  the  company  was  able 
to  continue  the  ad  campaign  for  an  ad- 
ditional 9  years  while  it  ran  the  case 
through  the  appeals  process. 

Item:  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion routinely  makes  decisions  affecting 
the  public  health  and  safety.  Most  of 
these  decisions  are  made  behind  closed 
doors,  with  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
ecmsumer  partidpatloa. 


Item:  An  FEA  regulation  permitting 
oil  refineries  to  collect  increased  oil  costs 
twice,  eventually  led  to  $332  million  in 
consxmier  overchsirges. 

Item:  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion failed  for  7  years  to  issue  standards 
to  improve  crash  survivability  of  school 
buses  despite  numerous  congressional  re- 
quests. This  failure  finally  necessitated 
congressional  enactment  of  statutory 
deadlines  for  DOT  action. 

Item:  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  and 
the  FEIA  permitted  refiners  to  pass  in- 
creased crude  oil  prices  disproportion- 
ately onto  propane  gas  users.  The  200-  to 
300-percent  increase  in  propane  gas 
prices  caused  severe  hardship  to  many 
farmers  who  could  not  readily  substitute 
other  fuels  for  grain  drying  and  other 
agricultural  uses. 

Item:  It  is  estimated  that  unnecessary 
hospitalization    and    unneeded   surgery  ■, 
cost  about  $14  billion  a  year. 

The  list  is  practically  endless,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  these  few  examples  alone 
are  enough  to  indicate  that  the  consimier 
needs  an  advocate  in  the  rulemaking 
process. 

ACP   AKD    SMAIX    BXTSUnCSS. 

In  many  ways,  the  plight  of  the  small 
businessman  and  the  consumer  are  par- 
allel. The  bill  creates  an  agency,  a  con- 
simier  advocate,  which  will  substantially 
benefit  small  business  as  well  as  consum- 
ers in  the  following  ways: 

First.  S<»ne  of  the  most  significant  and 
necessary  costs  to  consumers  and  to  small 
business  come  from  anticompetitive  and 
monopolistic  practices.  It  is  calculated 
that  up  to  two-thirds  of  our  manufactur- 
ing sector  is  characterized  by  oligopoly 
power — ^where  four  or  fewer  firms  control 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  market  The 
economic  waste  and  losses  from  oligcvoly 
are  estimated  at  6.2  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  which  based  on  the 
1974  QNP  of  $1,396.7  billion  amounts  to 
$87  billion  annually.  In  addition  to  their 
overpasmient  of  costs  because  of  mom^)- 
oly  power,  small  businesses  are  con- 
stantly squeezed  out  by  the  monopoly 
power  of  large  companies.  A  key  obliga- 
tion of  the  consumer  advocate  will  be  to 
focus  on  monopolistic  practices  and  press 
for  strict  enforcement  of  tiie  antitrust 
laws  through  participation  in  antitrust 
consent  decree  hearings. 

Second.  Business  fraud  is  a  major 
source  of  illegal  revenue  and  much  of  it  is 
taken  from  honest  small  businessmen  as 
well  as  from  consumers.  Other  criminal 
activity  by  business  increases  prices  or 
results  in  unfair  competition,  all  to  the 
detriment  of  the  small  businessmEin  and 
the  consumer.  One  function  of  the  con- 
siuner  advocate  will  be  to  iMress  for  en- 
forcement of  Federal  regulatory  laws 
against  violators,  whether  they  be  decep- 
tive advertisers,  price  fixers,  or  manufac- 
turers of  defective  products. 

Third.  Many  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  become  federally  sanctioned 
price  fixers  for  the  regulated  industries, 
such  as  trucking,  airlines,  and  telecom- 
munications. The  agencies'  slow  pace  and 
expensive  clearance  procedures  deter  tsa- 
try  of  newcomers  into  the  marketplace. 
The  antitrust  immunity  offered  the  regu- 
lated industry  fosters  monopoly  and  de- 
mands continued  regulation.  Deregula- 


tion of  such  industries  in  the  Interest  of 
both  consiuners  and  small  businessmen. 

Fourth.  The  small  farmer  also  will  be 
significantly  assisted  by  the  consumer 
advocate.  Like  all  American  families,  the 
farmer  faces  the  same  ctuisumer  injus- 
tices, such  as  price  gouging,  fraudulent 
schemes,  mail-order  gyps,  imaafe  prod- 
ucts, credit  abuses,  and  energy  manipu- 
lations. Farmers  also  consiuie  many 
products  in  their  farm  c^ieratlons,  such 
as  fertilizer,  feed.  fuel,  tools,  eC  ceteim. 
Exorbitant  middleman  profits  raise  the 
price  to  consiuners,  and  the  farmer  gets 
the  blame. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  here  to 
respond  to  questions  the  business  com- 
miuiity  has  raised  concerning  the  Agency 
for  Consmner  Protection : 

1.  Would  ACP  create  more  unneoeasary 
biireaucracy  unrespoiiBlve  to  consumara? 

ACP  Is  a  response  to  tbe  fact  that  the 
existing  governmental  decision  making  has 
been  closed  to  those  without  power,  money, 
and  organization.  ACP  would  "break  in"  to 
tbe  bureaucracy,  carrying  the  views  of  con- 
stuners  who  have  been  unable  to  penetrate 
tbe  agencies  making  crucial  decisions  affect- 
ing them.  Rather  than  Increase  bureaucracy, 
ACP  would  help  to  make  It  more  responsive 
to  citizen  Interests. 

3.  Would  ACP  be  a  super  agency  with 
powers  never  befwe  given  to  a  Oovemment 
agency? 

ACP  would  have  abaolutely  no  power  to 
regulate,  to  Impooe  penalties,  to  grant  or  deny 
licenses,  or  to  make  rules.  It  would  serve 
simply  as  an  advocate.  ACP  would  have  no 
greater  right  to  obtain  Information  from 
business  or  from  other  agencies  than  other 
government  agencies. 

3.  Would  ACP  radlcaUy  alter  the  way  Oov- 
ernment  relates  to  business? 

To  the  extent  that  government  and  busi- 
ness have  reached  closed-door  decisions  with- 
out giving  due  consideration  to  the  consumer 
viewpoint,  ACP  would  change  the  present 
relationship.  However,  ACP  would  not  change 
the  regulatory  responslbllKlee  of  other  agen- 
cies nor  would  It  pndilMt  business  and  other 
Interested  parties  from  communicating  with 
those  agencies.  ACP  would  simply  open  the 
door  on  these  deliberations,  exercising  Its 
right  to  participate .  to  the  same  extent  a* 
other  interested  parties. 

4.  Would  ACP  mean  more  delay  and  red- 
tape  for  business? 

ACP  would  be  bound  by  the  same  proce- 
dural rules  and  time  lUnlts  which  apply  to 
business  and  other  parties  to  agency  proceed- 
ings. ACP  would  simply  enter  an  ongoing 
agency  proceeding  or  activity,  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  host  agency.  Also,  the 
ACP  will  have  limited  resources  ($16  to  936 
million) — ^less,  for  example,  than  the  Defense 
Department's  public  relations  office  or  the 
annual  budget  of  the  Chamber  of  the  Com- 
merce, and  It  therefore  would  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate In  relatively  few,  carefully  chosen 
cases. 

5.  Would  ACP  be  a  "dual  prosecutor"? 
ACP  would  have  no  power  to  decide  the 

outcome  of  a  case  or  to  impose  fines  or  other 
penalties.  Its  rights  In  enforcement  proceed- 
ings would  be  the  same  rights  of  advocacy, 
discovery,  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  and 
presentation  of  evidence  as  other  parties  or 
participants. 

6.  Would  ACP  baraas  buslnees  with  "flablng 
expeditions"? 

ACP  Is  given  limited  power  to  gather  con- 
siuner-related  Information  by  sending  inter- 
rogatories (I.e.,  questionnaires)  to  those  en- 
gaged In  business  activities  which  substan- 
tially affect  consumers'  Intm^sts.  Buslnesa 
can  challenge  these  requests  In  court  and 
they  will  be  enforced  only  If  ACP  can  show 
that  they  seek  Information  that  subatan- 
tlally  affects  consumer  health  or  safety  or 
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which  Is  necessary  to  discover  consumer  fraud 
or  other  unconscionable  conduct  detrimental 
to  consimiers.  They  wlU  not  be  enforced  If 
the  recipient  shows  that  they  are  excessively 
burdensome.  Moreover,  ACP  cannot  use  this 
power  If  the  Information  Is  already  avaUable 
puMlcIy  or  from  another  agency. 

ACP  has  no  Independent  subpoena  power, 
but  It  does  have  the  same  right  to  ask  a  host 
agency  to  use  its  subpoezut  power  during  an 
Bgency  proceeding  as  any  other  party.  In- 
cluding any  business,  has  under  the  Admln- 
IgtraUve  Procedure  Act.  ACP  may  also  re- 
quest that  an  agency  Issue  a  subpoena  rele- 
vant to  a  structured  proceeding  In  which  It 
is  a  participant  but  not  a  full  party,  but 
tbe  host  agency  will  issue  the  subpoena  only 
If  It  Is  relevant  and  the  evidence  sought  is 
reasonable. 

7.  Could  ACP  expose  trade  secrets? 

ACP  employees  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  criminal  penalties  for  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  trade  secrets  and  other  confi- 
dential Information  which  apply  to  employ- 
ees of  other  federal  agencies.  ACP  would  not 
be  authorized  to  disclose  trade  secret  or 
other  Information  acquired  from  another 
■gency  If  that  agency  stated  that  the  In- 
formation Is  exempt  from  disclosure  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Where  ACP 
acquired  trade  secret  Information  from 
another  source.  It  could  be  disclosed  only  If 
necessary  to  prot«ct  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

8.  Does  the  bill  bar  CPA  from  Intervening 
In  any  matter  affecting  labor  unions? 

No.  ACP  would  be  barred  only  from  par- 
ticipating In  labor-management  negotla- 
tk>n  sessions  before  the  MLRB  or  tbe  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  CondUatlon  Service, 
agencies  that  serve  principally  as  Impartial 
arbiters  assuring  that  both  sides  follow  pro- 
cedural rules  In  working  out  their  differ- 
ences. Although  labor  coats  do  affect  prices 
In  the  marke^lace,  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment (Including  active  opponents  of  ACP  who 
berate  this  exemption)  favor  exclusion  of 
ACP  from  particii>ating  in  these  sessions,  as 
ACP  would  require  access  to  managecaent's 
productivity  and  other  financial  data  in  pre- 
paring its  case.  Of  course  ACP  would  not 
be  precluded  from  Intervening  where  a 
union  serves  In  a  role  other  than  collective 
bargaining  agent.  For  example,  ACP  could 
act  where  a  union  con^lred  with  an  em- 
ployer to  violate  antitrust  laws  or  where  a 
imlon  owned  bank  violated  trust-ln-Iendlng 
laws. 

9.  Would  ACP  have  unique  rights  to  seek 
Judicial  review  or  agency  decisions  which 
would  open  all  agency  decisions  to  "second 
guessing"? 

No.  Any  person  who  Is  "aggrieved"  by  an 
agency  decision  may  seek  Judicial  review  of 
tbat  decision  whether  or  not  he  partic^ted 
below.  Participation  In  any  agency  proceed- 
ing is  not  a  prerequisite  for  standing  to  seek 
review  of  the  agency's  decision,  according  to 
case  law.  ACP  Is  given  stautory  standing 
where  consumer  Interests  are  aggrieved  and 
tta\is  may  Initiate  Judicial  action  or  Inter- 
vene In  an  ongoing  case,  as  any  "aggrieved" 
party  could. 

Prior  to  Initiating  Judicial  review  of  de- 
cisions In  which  he  did  not  participate,  how- 
ever, ACP  must  petition  the  host  agency  for 
rtitearlng  or  reconsideration.  No  other  per- 
son is  required  to  autcunatlcally  file  such  a 
petition  In  evMy  case.  It  Is  a  unique  burden 
placed  on  ACP.  Thus,  ACP's  aMllty  to  seek 
ravelw  of  these  decisions  Is  not  unique  and 
would  not  open  decisions  to  "second  guess- 
ing" to  which  they  are  not  already  sub- 
jected. 

10.  Would  AOP  make  'Informal  negotia- 
tions between  Oovemment  and  bustnaaa 
Impossible? 

No,  but  ACP  could  participate  In  theea 


non-structured  activities  by  presenting  writ- 
ten or  oral  submissions  In  an  orderly  manner 
and  without  causing  undue  delay.  Tbe  Fed- 
eral agency  would  have  to  give  full  consid- 
eration to  these  submissions.  Such  orderly 
participation  does  not  make  negotiations 
impossible.  It  merely  assures  tbat  the  de- 
cision-makers are  cognizant  of  the  Impact 
proposed  negotiated  agreements  wUl  have  on 
consumers  before  negotiations  are  con- 
cluded. 

11.  Would  ACP  result  In  less  consiuner 
protection  by  Increasing  costs  and  reducing 
choice  in  the  marketplace? 

ACP  would  have  no  power  to  take  products 
off  the  market  or  to  set  standards  which 
products  must  meet.  If  products  on  the  mar- 
ket are  unsafe  or  Ineffective,  the  consumer 
Interest  warrants  bringing  these  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  appropriate  regiilatory 
agency.  ACP  could  petition  the  agency  to 
act,  but  the  regtUatory  agency  would  decide 
whether  action  was  warranted,  as  they  do 
today. 

DOKS  THIS  BILL  FILL  TBX  BILL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  discussed  the 
need  for  a  consumer  advocate  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  have  stated  that  this 
bill,  as  amended,  provides  it  in  a  reason- 
able and  economic  way. 

To  those  who  still  anticipate  that 
th^e  are  'horrors"  hidden  somewhere  in 
the  bill,  I  will  enumerate  only  a  few  of 
the  many  safeguards  the  bill  contains: 

First.  The  ACP  will  have  no  regula- 
tory authority.  It  cannot  overrule,  veto 
or  impair  any  agency's  final  determina- 
tions. It  cannot  institute  enforcement 
proceedings  against  alleged  violators  of 
the  law,  or  impose  fines  or  other 
penalties. 

Second.  There  are  limitations  on 
ACP's  authority  to  intervene.  It  may  in- 
tervene as  a  party  in  formal  agency 
proceedings,  but  the  administrator  must 
exercise  discretion  to  avoid  unnecessary 
involvement. 

Third.  It  cannot  delay  or  disrupt 
agency  proceedings  and  activities.  When 
intervening  in  or  participating  in  agency 
proceedings,  it  must  comply  with  the 
host  agency's  rules  of  procedure. 

Fourth.  The  Agency  may  not  arbi- 
trarily or  capriciously  intervene,  but 
must  set  forth  in  a  public  statement  the 
interest  of  consumers  it  is  seeking  to 
protect  by  intervention. 

Fifth.  The  bill  provides  protection 
against  publicity  of  frivolous  consumer 
complaints  against  a  business,  its  prod- 
ucts or  services. 

Sixth.  The  bill  places  limitations  on 
ACP's  access  to  information  held  by  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Seventh.  The  bill  provides  protection 
against  disclosure  of  confidential  infor- 
mation relating  to  business  practices  and 
trade  secrets. 

Eighth.  The  bUl  protects  against  dis- 
closure to  the  public  of  false  and  mis- 
leading information  regarding  a  busi- 
ness. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Agency 
created  by  this  legislation  wlU  not  be  an- 
other layer  of  bureaucracy.  Its  rights  are 
no  more  than  of  any  individual  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

It  will  not  increase  the  cost  of  Oov- 
emment operations  but  indeed  may  re- 
duce them  through  the  elimination  of  du- 


plicity. It  will  not  increase  the  cost  of 
agency  proceedings,  or  the  cost  of  com- 
plying with  Oovemment  regulations. 

All  that  it  does,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
provide  the  consumer  with  a  voice  but 
not  a  vote  when  agencies  act  upon  regu- 
lations affecting  the  consumer.  It  is  a 
good  bill,  and  one  which  I  am  pleased  to 
support. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon- 
orable former  Senator  Sam  Ervin  is  well 
known  to  the  Members  of  this  body.  For 
two  decades,  he  served  this  country  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  and  during  that  time  he 
saw  a  great  deal  of  legislation  come  and 
go.  Therefore,  when  Sam  Ervin  describes 
a  bill  as  "dangerous,"  "poorly  copceived," 
and  "one  of  the  most  imwise  legislative 
proposals  ever  made  to  Congress,"  it  be- 
hooves us  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  had  to  say 
sibout  the  bill  before  us  today.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  his  comments  have  certainly 
given  me  added  confidence  in  my  own 
thinking.  In  my  opinion,  Hil.  7575, 
establishing  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection,  is  an  abomination  which  has 
reached  this  point  in  the  legislative 
process  on  the  strength  of  its  title  and 
the  efforts  of  a  very  vocal  minority. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  have 
certainly  given  no  indication  of  support 
for  this  bill.  Their  views  seem  to  be 
reliably  refiected  by  the  major  news- 
papers across  my  State.  Beginning  with 
the  Charleston  Post  on  the  east  coast,  we 
find  H.R.  7575  termed  "needless  bureau- 
cratic growth — which — presents  a  spec- 
tacle that  reminds  us  of  a  dog  chasing 
its  own  tail."  South  Carolina's  largest 
newspaper  is  located  in  Columbia,  which 
is  a  pcurt  of  my  district.  The  State  had 
this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

This  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  Is  one 
this  country  can  do  without,  certainly  in 
this  year  of  outrageous  deficits.  Let  self- 
appointed  Ralph  Nader  do  his  thing,  but 
keep  the  "Feds"  out  of  it. 

And  from  the  Piedmont,  the  Spartan- 
biu*g  Herald  observed — 

Despite  the  constant  din  of  criticism  at 
American  business,  there  seems  to  he  a 
notable  absence  of  any  popular  groundsweU 
In  favor  of  enshrining  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers In  a  new  Federal  agency. 

Nationwide,  the  attitude  is  pretty  much 
the  same.  Public  opinion  polls  indicate 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  American 
people  oppose  a  new  consumer  agency. 
Constituent  questionnaires  distributed  by 
our  colleagues  revesil  similar  attitudes  at 
home,  even  among  the  most  liberal  of 
districts. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  like  to 
emphasize,  as  one  did  in  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  this  wedc,  the  results  of  a 
Lou  Harris  poll  showing  that  a  67  per- 
cent majority  believes  that  the  consumer 
will  be  shortchanged  unless  he  has 
"someone  in  Oovemment  to  argue  his 
case."  Quite  understandably,  our  col- 
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league  Jgnozed  the  following  revelatUm 
from  the  same  Harris  poll: 

Vvnrtamiam,  s  83  to  33  percent  niAjorlty 
balteTW  ttiat  "adding  another  gOTemment 
buiwuiermcy.  no  matt«r  bow  well  intentloned. 
will  lead  to  more  red  tape  and  spending 
more  tax  money,  and  wont  give  the  con- 
sumer more  protection." 

Mr.  Nader  claims  that  all  tills  opposi- 
tion  is  being  stirreifup  by  "big  business." 
lly  own  mall  reveals  that  "little  busi- 
ness" is  also  disturbed,  to  say  the  least. 
The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  found  that  84  percent  of 
its  400,000  members  were  opposed  to  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agmcy,  though  I 
believe  that  the  feeling  is  even  stronger 
among  businesses  in  my  own  district 

So,  individuals  in  whom  we  have  con- 
fidence oppose  this  bill;  media  repre- 
senting a  range  of  political  and  ideolog- 
ical attitudes  speak  out  against  it;  our 
mail  f n»n  home  is  heavy,  and  practically 
unanimous  in  opposition — ^what  brings 
about  this  popular  concern?  It  is  dilfi- 
cult  to  imow  where  to  begin.  There  are 
ample  material  and  statistics  available 
on  the  details  of  HH.  7575,  and  much  of 
It  has  been  very  effectivelji  argued  by  my 
colleagues  here  today.  Thus,  I  will  only 
briefly  summarize  a  few  of  the  points 
that  I  consider  to  be  especially  signifi- 
cant. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  absolutdy 
no  evidence  that  a  Federal  consumer 
agency  is  needed.  In  March  of  this  year, 
the  Department  of  HEW  distributed  a 
directory  of  Federal.  State,  coun^.  and 
dty  government  consumer  offices.  The 
Introduction  noted  that  the  directory  Is 
limited  to  agencies  with  "major  involve- 
mmt  in  consumer  affairs."  The  following 
additional  comment  was  included: 

Note  alu>uld  be  taken  of  the  fact  tliat 
namerooa  other  Federal,  state,  county,  and 
city  governmental  (rfOces  have  some  respon- 
atbUlty  to  provide  services  for  consiuners. 
But  for  the  piupoae  of  this  directory,  the 
llstlngn  are  restricted  to  offices  whose  pri- 
mary functions  are  reported  to  be  consumer 
service  and  which  are  specifically  designated 
by-  Utle  as  a  consumer  office  or  a  consumer 
division  of  an  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  directory  lists  39 
Federal,  and  306  State,  coimty,  and  city 
offices  which  meet  that  description.  In 
South  Carolina,  for  example,  a  relatively 
small  State,  we  have  at  least  four  State 
offices  listed,  including  one  with  a  toll- 
free  number.  So  far  as  I  know,  each  of 
these  offices  is  doing  a  fine  Job  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  oonaumers  in 
South  Carolina.  I  have  heard  no  com- 
idalnts,  and  I  have  not  rec^ved  a  single 
letter  seddng  additional  protection. 

The  scope  of  this  legislation  is  fright- 
ening, Mr.  Chairman.  Many  people  seem 
to  think  that  the  Agracy  contemplated 
here  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
sumer "ombudsman"  whose  duty  would 
be  to  receive  and  pass  along  complaints 
about  faulty  merchandise.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  the  case.  This  Agency 
would  have  the  iwwer  to  Intervoie  as 
a  matter  of  right  in  any  agoicy  proceed- 
ing or  activity  which  tiie  Administrator 
decides  may  affect  a  consumer  interest. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  action 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  which  does 
not  affect  the  consumer  in  one  way  or 
the  other.  IronlcaUy,  however,  the  fac- 


tor which  has  the  greatest  impact  on 
consumer  costs  has  been  exempted  from 
the  scrutiny  of  this  all-powerful  Admin- 
istrator. When  labor  noted  that  it  did 
not  want  "another  Oovemment  sigency — 
sticking  their  noses  in  our  affairs."  The 
sponsors  of  this  bill  complied — an  action 
which  the  New  Yoi*  Times  correctly  de- 
scribed as  "politics  at  its  most  cynical." 

Oood  for  labor,  but  the  rest  of  us 
would  be  saddled  with  a  potential  mon- 
ster. Proponents  claim  that  this  would 
be  a  small,  harmless  agency  with  a  budget 
ot  "only"  $60  million  over  the  next  3 
years.  Our  experience  with  the  food 
stamp  program,  which  has  grown  by 
more  than  14,000  percent  since  it  was 
instituted  as  a  pilot  program,  should  be 
enough  to  rebut  that  point.  As  we  all 
know,  once  a  program  is  established,  the 
laws  of  bureaucracy  provide  that  it  can 
(mly  extend  its  jurisdiction,  and  can 
never  be  terminated. 

The  Agency  which  we  are  being  asked 
to  create  today  would  be  literally  a  law 
unto  itself.  With  authority.  Senator  Er- 
vln  has  commented,  that  "no  responsible 
man  would  want  and  no  irresponsible 
man  should  have,"  the  Administrator  of 
this  superagency  would  necessarily  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  persons  in  this 
country.  He  would  be  both  all-knowing 
and  all-seeing,  and  he  would  be  able  to 
solve  an  incredible  array  of  problems.  A 
proponent  on  the  Senate  side  noted, 
"Certainly  there  should  have  been  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  at  the 
height  of  the  energy  crisis."  Apparently, 
this  omnipotent  individual  would  have 
been  able  to  resolve  the  problem  that  the 
rest  of  the  Oovemment  has  been  strug- 
gling with  for  so  long. 

Every  time  we  create  a  new  agency. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  admitting  the 
failure  of  those  agencies  which  we  have 
established  in  the  past  to  do  the  same 
job.  We  are  admitting  that  every  com- 
mittee which  h£is  oversight  responsibility 
has  failed.  We  are  admitting  that  this 
body  cannot  act  in  response  to  the  valid 
needs  of  the  people.  If  no  one  else  opposes 
this  bill,  I  should  think  that  every  com- 
mittee chairman,  along  with  the  majority 
leadership,  would  certainly  do  so. 

This  bill  sets  the  consumer  against 
business,  business  against  the  Oovem- 
ment. and  the  Oovemment  against  it- 
self. It  presupi)oses  that  private  enter- 
prise is  inherently  exploitive  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  it  forces  Congress  to  abdicate 
its  responsibility  in  favor  of  a  bureaucrat 
yet  to  be  named. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
positive  aspect  to  this  proposal  is  its  title. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  find  the  fortitude 
to  vote  against  the  Ag&acy  for  Consumer 
Protection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
^ite  of  the  amendments  that  have  been 
accepted  by  the  managers  on  the  bill, 
this  bill  is  still  not  worthy  of  votes  by 
the  Members  of  this  House.  TTie  bill  has 
not  been  improved.  I  am,  obviously,  aware 
of  why  these  amendments  were  accepted, 
80  as  to  make  the  bill  more  appealing  to 
some  of  t^e  Members  but  they  certainly 
have  not  improved  the  bill,  and  it  should 
not  be  passed. 

It  has  not  changed  the  thinking  6f 
the  President  who  has  clearly  indicated 


he  vrlll  veto  this  bill  and  these  amend- 
ments that  have  been  adopted  have  not 
changed  his  views  and  I  have  not  changed 
mine,  either. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  Congressman 
Brooks  for  his  woiiE  on  H.R.  7575,  the 
bill  to  create  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection.  The  legislation  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee by  wide  margins  of  approval. 

This  is  a  tremendous  accomplishmoit 
The  creation  of  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  has  long  been  needed.  Nti- 
merous  other  bills  to  create  such  an 
agency  have  been  introduced,  fought  for, 
and  yet  defeated.  One  reason  for  the 
strong  approval  of  H  Jl.  7575  Is  that  it  Is 
a  well  thought  out,  reasonable  bUl.  It 
considers  the  needs  of  consumers  for  pro- 
tection and  representation  within  the 
Federal  Government.  Yet,  it  also  has 
safeguards  to  make  sure  that  the  ACP 
does  not  unnecessarily  disrupt  Federal 
agency  action. 

LEGISLATION    CONTENTS 

This  legislation  will  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent consumer  agency  to  be  called 
the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection.  It 
will  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
ACP  will  represent  consumers  before 
Federal  agencies  and  courts,  receive  and 
resolve  ccmsumer  complaints;  gather  im- 
portant consumer  related  information 
from  non-Federal  and  Federal  sources, 
encourage  research  on  consiuner  prod- 
ucts and  services,  disseminate  consumer 
Information,  make  tumual  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  and  the  Pr^ident 
with  respect  to  improving  the  operation 
of  the  Federsa  Oovemment  in  protecting 
the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  coogenXe 
with  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  businesses  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers.  This  act  also  specffi- 
caUy  bars  any  sex  discrimination  in  the 
implementation  of  the  legislation. 

There  are  safeguards  in  this  act  to  In- 
sure the  ACP  does  not  abuse  its  author- 
ity or  unduly  delay  Federal  agency 
action. 

NEED  rOB  AOENCT   FOB  CONSTTICEB  PBOTSCROIf 

This  legislation  is  vitally  Impoitant 
Today  our  economy  is  oriented  to  pro- 
viding consumer  products  and  services 
more  than  ever  before.  Yet,  consumers, 
as  individuals  or  as  a  group,  have  little 
input  Into  decisions  by  Federal  agencies 
which  affect  the  quality,  content,  and 
price  of  consumer  products  and  affect 
the  health  and  safety  of  consumers. 

Oiven  the  plight  of  our  economy  today, 
an  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  is 
particularly  needed  now  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  special  business  interests 
that  continually  inflate  prices  to  in- 
crease profits. 

In  spite  of  the  great  need  for  an  Ag- 
ency for  Consumer  Protection,  President 
Ford  has  indicated  his  opposition  to  it 
Oiven  the  value  of  this  legislation  and 
the  long  and  thorough  efforts  that  have 
gone  Into  its  preparation,  a  Presidential 
veto  would  be  most  unfortunate. 

Federal  agency  action  and  procedures 
are  not  well  understood  by  most  con- 
sumers. This  is  not  surprising.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  be  knowledgable  about  the  scope 
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of  authority  each  agency  has.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  understand  all  of  the  steps  In 
the  administrative  process.  Yet,  agency 
actions  have  and  will  continue  to  directly 
affect  consumers.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  action  may  de- 
termine the  quality  of  education  con- 
sumers or  their  children  receive.  Federal 
Energy  Administration  action  may  deter- 
mine at  what  price  consumers  can  pur- 
chase gasoline,  or  if  they  can  purchase 
it  at  all.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  may  determine  the  quality  of  the 
air  consumers  breathe  and  the  water  they 
drink.  Yet,  what  can  an  individual  con- 
sumer do  confronted  with  an  impersonal 
and  complex  bureaucracy?  The  answer 
untU  now  has  been:  Little  or  nothing. 

The  ACP  can  and  should  change  this. 
Consumers  will  have  their  Interests  rep- 
recented  durbig  the  decisionmaking 
process.  At  last  there  will  be  consumer 
input. 

Under  H.R.  7575,  the  ACP  will  be  able 
to  act  on  consumer  complaints.  Undoubt- 
edly the  ACP  will  take  a  more  active  in- 
terest in  resolving  consumer  complsdnts 
than  the  various  agencies'  consumer  di- 
visions do  now.  The  ACP  can  also  notify 
retailers  and  others  of  significant  com- 
plaints it  receives  fconceming  them.  ACP 
action  in  this  area  should  help  reduce  the 
feeling  of  powerlessness  and  frustration 
consumers  often  have  in  trying  to  clear 
up  problems. 

AGENCY    WILL    GATHEB    AND    DISSEMINATE 
INTOBMATION 

One  of  the  more  Important  tools  in 
consumer  protection  is  consumer  educa- 
tion. If  a  consumer  is  aware  of  his  rights, 
and  of  deceptive  trade  practices,  prob- 
lems can  be  avoided.  Section  8  of  the  act, 
consimier  information  and  services,  re- 
quires the  ACP  to  disseminate  useful  in- 
formation to  consumers  including  infor- 
mation on  consumer  products  and  serv- 
ices, problems  frequently  confronting 
consumers,  "and  commercial  and  trade 
practices  which  adversely  affect  con- 
sumers." This  Information  should  be  of 
great  benefit  to  consumers  in  protecting 
themselves. 

Section  10  of  the  act,  information 
gathering,  will  also  be  important.  Under 
this  section  the  Administrator  of  the 
ACP  has  authority  to  issue  written  In- 
terrogatories and  request  information  to 
any  person  engaged  in  work  "which  sub- 
stantially affects  Interstate  commerce." 
The  ACP  will  be  able  to  acquire  access 
to  important  Information  relating  to 
consumer  fraud,  economic  Injury  or 
safety.  Today,  short  of  litigation,  con- 
sumers have  no  such  access  to  such  com- 
mercial information.  Obtaining  such  in- 
formation through  litigation  by  an  in- 
dividual consumer  would  likely  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible. 

AGENCY    WILL    BE    SPOKESMAN    FOB    CONSTTMEKS 

The  ACP  is  not  another  regulatory 
agency.  The  ACP  wlU  be  able  to  be  a 
spokesman  for  consumer  Interests.  This 
is  necesary  because  most  individual  con- 
sumers do  not  have  the  time,  funds  and 
expertise  to  represent  themselves  before 
Federal  agencies.  Consequently,  there  is 
usually  extensive  lobbying  on  an  issue  by 
an  industry  group,  and  littie  or  no  con- 
sumer interest  lobbsdng.  Later,  in  many 


cases,  the  Federal  agency  Issues  regu- 
lations that  help  the  industry  and  harm 
consumers.  TUb  travesty  of  fairness 
cannot  continue.  Unfortunately,  all  too 
often  regulatory  agencies  such  as  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  or  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  fimction  to  the 
Ixmefit  of  the  industry  they  are  supposed 
to  regulate,  and  in  doing  so,  act  to  the 
detriment  of  consumers.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  inept  regulatory  perform- 
ance costs  consumers  $80  billion  each 
year.  Eighty  billion  dollars  each  year  is 
an  Incredible  amoimt  to  waste.  Hope- 
fully the  ACP  through  its  representatdon 
of  consumers  will  induce  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  be  less  Inefficient,  and  more 
careful  how  they  spend  consumers'  tax 
money. 

An  agency  for  consumer  protection 
would  afford  consumers  an  opportimity, 
now  lacking,  to  be  represented  in  Fed- 
eral agency  proceedings.  The  Federal 
agencies  would  consequently  be  aware 
of  consumer  Interests.  Federal  agencies 
would  be  on  notice  that  the  ACP  was 
annually  evaluating  their  performance 
with  respect  to  "the  protection  and  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  consumers." 

STUDY   BETLXCTS   INEnXCTIVENXSS    OF    TEDEBAL 
ACENCIBS'  CONSXTMBt  DIVISIONB 

Although  many  Federal  agencies  have 
special  divisions  within  their  agency  to 
resolve  consumer  complaints,  by  and 
large  such  divisions  simply  do  not  do 
the  job.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  lack 
of  concern  for  consumers.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  consumer  divisions  face 
legitimate  problems  such  as  not  having 
a  clear  congressional  mandate  and  not 
having  sufficient  fimding  to  devote  the 
attention  to  consumer  problems  that 
adequate  resolution  demands. 

President  Ford  has  suggested  that  an 
agency  for  consumer  protection  is  not 
necessary  because  existing  agencies  han- 
dle consumer  problems.  The  first  phase 
of  a  current  study  of  consumer  com- 
plaint handling  done  for  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  (OCA)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
headed  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs  Virginia  Knauer 
focuses  on  consumer  complaint  handling 
in  15  Federal  agencies.  Although  the  full 
report  is  not  yet  complete,  the  prfllmin- 
ary  results  tend  to  show  that  many  such 
"consumer  divisions"  are  not  being  re- 
sponsive to  consumer  problems. 

The  following  statements  are  excerpts 
from  the  executive  summary: 

In  some  complaint-handling  systems  such 
key  concepts  as  complaint,  consumer,  and 
complaint-handling  system  Jurisdiction  and 
authority  are  not  d^ned.  In  other  systems 
these  concepts  have  ambiguous  definitions. 

There  Is  little  consistency  among  the  com- 
plaint classification  schemes  presently 
utilized  by  complaint-handling  systems. 

There  Is  currently  a  lack  of  agreement 
within  the  Federal  complaint-handling  es- 
tablishment concerning  what  types  of  re- 
sponses are  appropriate  in  given  complaint 
situations. 

No  consistent  or  adequate  policy  exists  for 
handling  complaints  by  telephone. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  many  c(xnplalnt-han- 
dllng  systems  to  estimate  the  number  of 
complaints  received. 

Little  formal  poUcy  analysis  (written  re- 
ports on  a  regular  basis)  U  presently  being 


performed.    This    type    of    p<dlcy    analysis 
should  be  executed. 

Federal  agencies  must  periodically  conduct 
evaluations  of  their  complaint-handling 
systems.  Not  enough  evaluation  of  this  type 
Is  performed. 

Even  If  a  complaint-handling  system  pro- 
duces statistical  reports  and  performs  policy 
analysis.  Impact  on  Federal  agency  policy 
making  will  be  slight  luiless  there  Is  a  method 
for  transmitting  this  Information  and  Its 
policy  Implications  to  senior  agency  policy- 
makers. 

In  many  complaint-handling  systems  there 
are  no  formal  policies  which  explicitly  fix 
responslbUlty  for  accomplishing  the  numer- 
our  work  tasks  connected  with  complalnt- 
handllng. 

A  concerted  effort  shoiUd  be  made  to  In- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  existence  of 
Federal  Central  Office  complaint-handling 
systems.  The  public  should  be  informed  of 
the  scope  of  these  complaint-handling  sys- 
tems' jurisdiction  and  authority.  Informed 
consumers  would  reduce  the  percentage  of 
complaints  that  are  sent  to  Inappropriate 
complaint-handling  systems. 

There  is  a  need  to  elicit  complaints  from 
the  disadvantaged.  Most  complaint-handling 
systems  do  not  make  special  efforts  to  seek 
out  such  complaints. 

Following  are  some  evaluative  com- 
ments based  on  table  74  from  the  study: 

As  Table  74  Indicates,  the  Federal  Energy 
AdmliUstratlon's  (FEA)  complaint-handling 
system  receives  unsatisfactory  performance 
ratings  for  a  number  of  sub-functions.  Such 
unsatisfactory  performance  is  especially  pro- 
noimced  for  logging,  classification,  Internal 
follow-up,  and  policy  analysis. 

Presently,  FEA  only  logs  executive  mall  In 
the  Executive  Communications  Section. 
There  is  no  logging  of  the  general  consumer 
mall  which  enters  the  system  via  the  Public 
Inquiries  Division.  By  not  logging  tb\a  maU, 
satisfactory  control  as  weU  as  storage  and 
retrieval  of  general  consumer  mall  are  made 
difficult.  FEA's  logging  procedures  for  exec- 
utive mail  shoiild  be  adopted  by  the  Public 
Inquiries  Division  for  the  handling  of  gen- 
eral consumer  maU. 

Classification  Is  performed  on  an  ad  hoo 
basis.  No  formalized  classification  scheme 
Is  being  utUlzed.  This  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance impairs  statistical  reporting,  eval- 
uation, policy  analysis,  and  input  into  agency 
policy.  FEA  should  develop  a  formalized  sys- 
tem for  classifying  the  complaints  which  It 
receives. 

As  with  logging,  only  Executive  mall  la 
subjected  to  Internal  foUow-up.  General 
consimier  maU  should  likewise  receive  an 
Internal  follow-up.  To  this  end,  a  set  pre- 
numbered  slips  with  spaces  to  record  con- 
8im[ier  name,  state  from  which  complaint  is 
sent,  type  of  complaint,  and  foUow-up  date 
can  be  fiUed  out  during  the  logging.  This 
procedure  is  simple  and  can  be  executed  at 
a  minimal  addltlcmal  Incremental  cost. 

At  present,  policy  analysis  Is  not  per- 
formed. At  a  minimum,  complaint  classifi- 
cation, frequency,  and  location  data  should 
be  analyzed  by  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  Special  Impact  on  a  regular  basis. 
This  office,  in  conjunction  with  other  ap- 
propriate offices,  shoiUd  review  this  material 
on  a  monthly  basis. 

The  performance  of  such  "consumer 
divisions"  as  described  by  this  report 
makes  it  clear  that  an  agency  for  con- 
sumer protection  is  necessary  if  "con- 
sumer protection"  is  to  become  more 
than  a  public  reli^ons  smokescreen 
for  continued  consumer  abuses. 

WIDE    STTFPOBT  FOa   LBGISLATION 

The  idea  for  a  consumer  protection 
agency  has  won  wide  sui^x>rt.  Ralph 
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Nadar,  testifying  this  jrear  on  the  Senate 
yenkn  of  tbls  legislation  commented 
that: 

Tbe  eoDcept  of  %  Consumer  Advocacy 
Agency  has  been  endoraed  by  33  Oovemors, 
tbe  C<Hiferenoe  of  Mayors,  the  National  As- 
■oclatlon  oS  State  Attorneys  Oeneral.  and 
the  Koonomlc  Crime  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional District  AUomeya  Aasoclation.  Con* 
sumer  Protection  officials  from  across  the 
country  at  all  levels  of  government,  over  100 
community  groups.  Including  senior  citi- 
zen's, women's,  religious,  labor  and  oon- 
sumer  organisations,  and  a  number  of  for- 
ward looking  biiilnisin.  hav*  Jotned  in  a 
coalltkn  to  work  actively  for  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Also,  though  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection,  being  nonregulatory,  could 
not  make  a  Federal  agency  take  an  ac- 
tion. It  could  bring  a  Federal  agency's 
anttconwimer  action  to  public  atten- 
tion, require  the  Federal  agency  to  state 
the  reaaons  for  its  action,  and  under 
certain  circumstanoee.  se^  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  Federal  agency  for  failure  to 
act. 

Acamrr 


The  best  decisions  are  made  by  those 
who  possess  the  broadest  range  of  Infor- 
mation from  aU  sides  of  an  Issue.  Yet, 
today  only  Industry's  point  of  view  is 
adequately  represented.  Consequently, 
consumers  are  constantly  beset  with 
ever-rising  prices,  defective  or  danger- 
ous products,  and  poor  service,  llieir 
complaints  go  unanswered,  their  inter- 
ests go  unrepresented.  The  ACP  meets 
these  needs  because  ACP  will  be  able  to 
resolve  consumer  complaints  and  repre- 
sent c<Hi8umer  Interests  before  Federal 
agencies  and  courts. 

I  support  HJl.  7S7S  enthusiastically 
and  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  Is 
long  overdue  for  consumers  to  win  their 
rightful  voice  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  their  Goveimment  Tlie  pro- 
posed bin,  HJl.  7575,  will  provide  the 
means  by  which  consumer  interests  will 
receive  due  consideration. 

The  prlncii>al  function  of  the  proposed 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  Is  the 
effective  representation  of  the  Interests  of 
consumers  In  the  proceedings  and  activi- 
ties of  other  Federal  agencies.  Currently, 
however,  consumer  Interests  are  not  ade- 
quately represented  in  Oovemment  reg- 
ulatory agency  decisions. 

A  preliminary  Investigation  by  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations  indicates  that  there  Is 
a  distinct  lack  of  State  and  consumer 
participation  in  the  regulatory  process 
before  one  Federal  regulatory  agency, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  sub- 
committee win  ocxiduct  hearings  soon  re- 
garding the  Issue  of  the  apparent  lack 
of  consumer  participation  in  the  Federal 
regulatory  process. 

Additionally.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  Federal  agency  staffs,  who  are 
charged  wWb  representing  the  public  in- 
terest, do  not  have  the  right  to  institute 
Judicial  review  of  agency  decisions  and 
eonseqaently  are  unable  to  adequately 
protect  the  consumer. 

Moreover,  in  the  context  of  adversary 
regulatory  agency  proceedings,  a  vigor- 
ous consumer  advocate  will  htip  to  alle- 
viate tbe  eaxrent  Imhalance  reflected  In 


the  overwhelming  resources  and  access 
n^ch  regulated  industries  bring  to  bear 
in  the  administrative  process.  A  prelim- 
inary analysis  of  agency  responses  to  the 
Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee regulatory  agency  questionnaire 
points  up  a  number  of  serious  concerns 
which  the  creation  of  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  as  proposed  in  this 
bill  would  address. 

First.  Among  the  37  appointed  Com- 
missioners currently  serving  terms  with 
the  6  IndQiendent  regulatory  agencies 
under  study — ICC,  PTC,  PPC,  FCC,  CPSC 
and  SEC — only  a  few  had  shown  a  clear 
record  of  sensitivity  to  consumer  inter- 
ests prior  to  nomination. 

Second.  No  consistent  policy  exists 
among  Federal  regulatory  agencies  with 
regard  to  keeping  records  of  ex  parte 
communications  in  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings. 

These  Informal  contacts  are  used  with 
high  effectiveness  by  representatives  of 
regulated  industries. 

Third.  The  sheer  weight  of  paper  in- 
put in  regulatory  dockets  is  heavily 
dominated  by  industry.  In  one  EPA 
rulemaking  of  general  public  concern. 
Industry's  input  approached  10,000  pages 
while  consumer  input  was  negligible. 

Fourth.  The  high  cost  to  citizens,  or- 
ganized or  imorganized,  seeking  to  peti- 
tion or  to  comment  on  a  rulemaking,  and 
to  follow  it  through  the  successive  stages 
of  rulemaking  is  a  significant  deterrent 
to  adequate  consumer  participation  in 
agoicy  decisions  affecting  the  public  in- 
terest. 

H.R.  7575  offers  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  toward 
helping  to  insure  effective  consumer  rep- 
resentation before  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Oovemment  that  make 
dally  decisions  which  touch  the  lives,  and 
frequently  the  pocketbooks,  of  America's 
consumers. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  substantive  provisions  of  HJl. 
7575,  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion legislation.  For  the  past  6  years  we 
have  been  debating  the  question  of  con- 
sumer representation  in  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies'  decisionmaking  processes. 
Decisions  are  made  daily  which  affect, 
sometimes  adversely,  the  safety,  health, 
and  econranlc  Interests  of  consumers.  It 
Is.  therefore,  time  we  took  decisive  ac- 
tion to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
this  independent,  nonregulatory  agency 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  consumer  rep- 
resentation. The  consumer  does  not  have 
the  technical  knowledge  or  financial  re- 
sources to  adequately  protect  his  inter- 
ests; the  ACP  would  have  the  authority 
and  resources  to  represent  the  consumer 
interests  in  Federal  agency  proceedings 
and  before  the  courts. 

The  American  consumer  desperately 
needs  an  advocate  to  Insure  equal  repre- 
sentation, along  with  that  of  industry 
and  the  Government,  for  his  or  her  own 
protection.  It  is  the  consumer,  after  all. 
who  takes  the  brunt  of  all  administra- 
tive decisions  and  suffers  the  burden  of 
increased  costs  and  unsafe  products.  It 
is  the  consumer,  too,  who  has  the 
smaUest  voice  In  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  decisions  concerning  regulation  and 
adjudication  which  have  a  substantial 
Impfict  on  products  and  services.  It  seems 


only  fair,  therefore,  that  a  proponent 
agency  be  established  which  will  repre- 
sent these  Interests  and  give  equity  to 
the  Influences  which  determine  these  de- 
cisions. This  legislation  is  vital  to  all 
consumers,  but  particularly  to  the  poor 
and  middleclass  who  cannot  afford 
lawyers  and  lobbyists  to  protect  their 
interests.  It  is  a  needed  step  to  the 
reality  of  true  representation  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  cost  of  this  new  Agency  would 
amount  to  only  a  nickel  for  each  con- 
sumer. In  addition  to  the  benefits  it 
would  afford  consumers,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  this  Agency.  $10 
million  per  year,  will  result  in  substantial 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government,  pro- 
vided the  ofDces  in  the  executive  branch 
which  perform  duplicative  functions  to 
those  of  the  ACP  be  abolished  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Agency.  Hopefully  these 
savings  can  eventually  be  passed  on  to 
the  c<msumer. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  with  the  help 
of  my  colleagues,  we  can  enact  this  need- 
ed legislation  and  establish  equal  and 
full  representaticm  by  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  was  a  time  when  it  appeared  that 
the  creatlcm  of  a  consumer  protection 
agency  was  the  direction  that  Govern- 
ment should  take.  There  were  a  substan- 
tial number  of  people  who  believed  this, 
and  I  too  thought  it  might  be  necessary. 
However,  having  evaluated  the  kinds  of 
trends  that  have  developed  in  regulaUny 
agencies  created  by  previous  legislative 
acts,  and  the  subsequent  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  have  evolved,  I  perceive  a 
major  rebellion  taking  place  throughout 
the  country  against  this  trend  toward 
government  involvement  in  people's 
lives. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  must  rise  in  strmg 
opposition  to  the  proposed  legislaUoD 
creating  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tectlcm.  It  will  not  be  a  knight  in  shining 
armor  fighting  the  battles  for  the  rights 
of  all  consumers.  It  will  be  a  nightmare 
of  excessive  Government  control,  burden- 
some redtape.  inbreased  Inefficiency,  and 
more  Inflation. 

One  of  the  main  premises  on  which 
this  bill  is  based  is  that  the  Government 
is  Infallible.  That  the  Goveroihent  is  the 
only  guiding  light  which  can  effectlvdy 
protect  our  gullible  and  uninformed  c(H1- 
sumers.  I  sutHnit  that  our  cimsumers  are 
neither  gullible  nor  uninformed.  Tliey 
are  more  discriminating  than  ever  be- 
fore. They  spend  their  hard-etimed  dol- 
lars wisely,  and  they  have  formed  con- 
sumer protection  groups  which  truly  r«>- 
resent  their  many  and  varied  interests 
and  these  groups  are  able  to  sock  re- 
dress and  Influence  business  regulating 
policies  like  never  before. 

Without  Government  intervention, 
consumers  have  forced  businesses  to  form 
consumer  complaint  and  action  depart- 
ments, they  have  inspired  our  media  to 
concentrate  on  consumer  problems,  and 
they  have  been  behind  the  creatl<Mi  of. 
local  and  State  consumer  action  offlcesT 
This  is  not  the  work  of  guJlible,  unin- 
formed consumers — ^it  Is  the  solid  record 
of  accomplishment  of  thousands  of  in- 
formed, concerned  and  highly  active 
citizens. 
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Furthermore,  if  the  Government  is 
infallible,  it  is  certainly  a  lofty  goal  to 
assume  that  yet  another  Federal  agency 
will  be  in  the  public  interest.  In  my  Judg- 
ment a  new  consumer  agency  will  turn 
into  another  Federal  bureaucracy,  and 
under  the  banner  of  "consumerism"  it 
will  add  more  to  tbe  Inflation  feeding 
Federal  empire.  And.  our  consumers 
know  it.  My  mail  runs  98  percent  against 
the  creation  of  this  superagency.  In  fact, 
let  me  share  with  you  a  comment  from 
one  of  my  constituents: 

"Dkab  Cokgixssman:  Please  don't  do  any- 
thing more  for  me,  I  can't  afford  It. 

This  attitude  is  reflected  throughout 
the  country  in  local  elections  where 
countless  bond  issues  are  being  rejected 
by  people  who  are  fed  up  with  more 
and  more  government  and  more  and 
more  taxes.  The  consumer  is  already 
paying  the  salaries  of  over  100,000  Fed- 
eral employees  whose  Job  it  is  is  to  en- 
force Federal  rules  and  regulations — ^now 
add  a  $10  million  price  tag,  per  year,  to 
this  tax  burden  to  pay  for  another  Fed- 
eral agency. 

We  will  not  only  add  to  the  con- 
sumers' tax  bill  but  we  will  add  to  the 
price  he  must  pay  for  the  products  and 
services  he  purchases.  The  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  will  increase  the 
imcertainty  in  the  marketplace — a  de- 
cision whi(di  once  took  a  week  to  be  made 
could  now  take  a  month  or  maybe  3 
months  while  this  new  Agency  decides  if 
it  likes  another  agency's  rules. 

This  proposed  agency  will  add  to  Uie 
already  unreasonable  burden  on  our  busi- 
nesses of  filling  out  forms,  questionnaires, 
and  applications  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  time,  money,  and  labor 
businesses  must  commit  in  doing  this 
required  paper-shufiUng  is  now  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
product  costs.  Last  year  alone  business 
was  required  to  spend  nearly  135  million 
man-hours  completing  over  5,200  sepa- 
rate kinds  of  Government — Federal  Gov- 
ernment— forms. 

Now  we  can  add  one  more  agency 
which  can  require  businesses  to  divulge 
certain  requested  information,  and  the 
mounds  of  paper  will  pile  even  higher. 

As  I  see  it,  it  is  this  kind  of  inhibiting 
Influence  that  is  stifling  economic 
growth,  causng  job  losses  and  high  unem- 
ployment, and  preventing  the  real  con- 
sumer protection  of  the  marketplace — 
the  lowest  price,  highest  quality  goods 
and  services  consistent  with  long-term 
availability — from  working.  The  stated 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  protect 
the  consumer,  but  in  my  judgment  we 
have  a  "consumer  rip-off"  before  us 
today,  and  I  am  not  alone  in  this  feeling. 
Some  5  months  ago  the  Ukiah  Daily 
Journal  In  my  district  had  this  to  say 
about  the  proposed  new  consumer 
agency.  I  will  read  to  you  the  contents 
of  their  editorial. 

Umnkkdkd  Bukzattckact 

The  banner  of  consumerism  Is  in  the  fore- 
front of  a  march  by  Congress  to  establish 
a  new  bureaucracy  which  will  create  htin- 
dreds  of  federal  jobs  and  cost  the  taxpayers 
an  estimated  $16  bUllon  over  the  next  three 
years. 

A  proposed  consumer  protection  agency  to 
"monitor"  the  actions  of  other  governmental 
regulatory  departments  has  been  given  leg- 


islative form  In  bills  befcxv  both  the  House 
and  Senate. 

But,  as  President  Ford  emphasized  In  a 
recent  address  to  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, ample  federal  tools  exist  already  to 
insure  that  the  American  consumer  Is  kept 
secure  from  purveyors  of  shoddy  merchandise 
or  inadequate  services.  The  federal  effort 
should  be  directed  to  Improving  their  focus 
and  performance. 

The  nation  does  not  need  another  Infla- 
tion-feeding federal  empire  to  challenge  or 
compete  with  existing  watchdog  agencies. 

What  we  are  considering  today  is  an- 
other example  of  legislation  that  seeks 
the  fast,  easy  answers.  Is  it  not  time  to 
stop  strangling  our  freedoms  and  our  free 
enterprise  system  through  continued  and 
expanding  government  intervention? 

Is  it  not  time  to  make  the  machinery 
already  in  place  more  responsible  and 
responsive — as  would  my  legislation 
which  was  recently  reviewed  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations?  Legislation 
which  would  provide  for  Congressional 
oversight  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
Issued  by  our  government  agencies. 

Is  it  not  time  to  be  honest  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  tell  them  this  superagency  Is  not 
a  pie  in  the  sky  but  rather  another  meth- 
od for  the  Federal  Government  to  force 
Its  way  into  their  lives  and  their  pocket- 
books?  These  are  the  questions  we  will  be 
answering  for  our  constituents  here 
today  by  our  votes  on  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  we  are  considering  a  bill  of 
great  Importance  to  all  our  constituents. 
H.R.  7575  would  establish,  within  the 
Federal  Government,  an  advocate  for  the 
interests  of  consumers.  While  this  bill 
is  Important  to  all  consumers,  it  is  par- 
ticularly vital  to  the  poor  and  low  middle 
class  who  cannot  afford  to  retain  paid 
lobbyists  and  Washington  lawyers  to  rep- 
resent before  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies their  health,  safety,  and  economic 
interests. 

No  individual  consumer  can  evaluate 
the  safety  of  a  drug  he  has  purchased. 
Nor  can  he  afford  to  hire  someone  to 
monitor  the  FDA  proceedings  at  which 
that  drug  Is  licensed. 

Everyday  regulatory  agencies  and  ex- 
ecutive departments  make  quasi-Judicial 
decisions  involving  both  adjudication 
and  regulations  which  have  an  impact 
on  the  quality,  purity,  safety,  and  cost 
of  consumer  products  and  services.  Rep- 
resentatives of  trade  associations,  indus- 
try groups,  and  individual  corporate  legal 
oflQces  appear  without  fall  to  iffesent 
their  side  of  a  case.  The  empty  chair  In 
the  room  is  that  of  the  consumer.  Small 
ad  hoc  consumer  organizations  and  fed- 
erations are  inadequate  to  do  battle  with 
corporate  giants.  It  is  both  unrealistic 
and  Inappropriate  to  require  or  to  expect 
such  decisionmakers  Federal  as  regula- 
tory agencies,  to  present  the  consumer's 
side  of  the  case— and  yet  this  side  Is 
both  necessary  and  vital  if  any  balance 
toward  the  public  Interest  Is  to  be 
reached.  The  only  equitable  protection 
for  the  consumer  lies  In  the  creation  of 
an  Independent  Government  agency  to 
act  as  his  or  her  advocate. 

Furthenhore,  an  FEA  regulation  which 
results  In  a  cost  Increase  of  only  pennies 


a  gallon  on  gasoline  may  cost  the  work- 
ing poor  $100  or  more  per  year.  While 
the  cost  Is  insufficient  to  justify  a 
wealthy  pnson  hiring  a  lawyer  to 
flght  the  increase,  you  can  be  assured 
that  the  oil  companies  who  will  make 
millions  on  the  Increase  will  be  repre- 
sented, and  the  poor  will  wind  up  paying. 
In  each  of  the  past  two  Congresses  the 
sentiment  in  the  House  lias  been  over- 
whelmingly in  support  of  the  creation 
of  a  Consimier  Protection  Agency.  In 
the  past,  these  efforts  have  been  frus- 
trated by  the  antidemocratic  fllibuster 
technique  in  the  other  body.  This  year 
even  that  weapon  was  insufiBcient  to  stop 
this  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  legislation  their  most 
serious  consideration  and  to  support  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  HJl.  7575.  a  bill  that 
would  establish  an  Agency  for  Consum- 
er Protection.  Like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  also  stand  in  opposition  to 
this  legislation.  I  assert  that  opposition 
to  the  establishment  of  another  Federal 
bureaucracy,  in  this  case  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection,  does  not  represent 
a  position  unsympathetic  to  American 
consumers. 

To  elaborate,  let  me  point  out  that  it 
has  been  reliably  reported  that  there 
are  no  less  than  413  units  of  Govern- 
ment Involved  In  938  consumer-related 
activities.  As  well  as  posing  the  problem 
of  duplication  of  effort,  this  represents 
a  substantial  cost  to  all  taxpaying  con- 
sumers. To  establish  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  will  only  add  to  this 
cost. 

We  might  all  be  better  served  by  ques- 
tioning our  large  and  fragmented  effort 
in  this  field.  Surely  such  largeness  and 
fragmentation  is  not  easily  managed. 
Some  waste  and  excessive  cost  must 
result.  Let  us  at  least  entertain  that 
kind  of  inquiry. 

It  might  well  be  that  a  patient  and 
thorough  examinatlwa  of  our  present 
consumer  related  activities  will  provide 
conscientious  and  reasonable  consolida- 
tion of  our  Federal  eflort.  We  might  well 
gain  a  reduction  in  cost  by  consolidating 
and  trimming  some  of  the  existing  bu- 
reaucracies. 

What  all  taxpayers  desire,  as  consum- 
ers of  Government  services,  is  properly 
managed  institutions,  providing  es- 
sential services — not  fragmented  bodies 
providing  duplicated  and  ineffective  serv- 
ices at  escalating  costs.  Nor  does  the  con- 
sumer of  Government  services  deserve 
massive  bureaucracies  incajjable  of  good 
management.  The  consumer  of  Govern- 
ment services,  the  American  taxpayer, 
does  not  need  the  creation  of  a  new,  large, 
and  costly  agency  during  times  of  na- 
tional economic  woe. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  our  Federal 
budget  has  grown  from  a  figure  of  $196.6 
billion  to  $358.9  billion  since  1970.  A  sub- 
stantial part  of  that  growth  Is  accoimted 
for  by  the  desire  to  fund  programs,  like 
ACP— programs  that  have  relatively  weU 
intentloned  goals  and  objectives.  Take  for 
example,  this  fact  as  proof  of  our  com- 
mitment to  fund  programs  of  social  ob- 
ligation: there  have  been  at  least  17  new 
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•Dd  xvlattvdiy  large-scale  agencies  cre- 
ated br  the  Federal  Oofvenunent  in 
the  laet  10  years. 

RcQuently,  experience  has  shown  that 
good  Intentions  are  not  either  easily  or 
Inexpensively  achieved.  In  s<xne  cases 
the  Instrument  of  reform.  Instead  of 
achieving  Its  desired  goals,  introduced 
new  and  more  serious  problems.  I  fear 
the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  may 
do  Just  that — add  new  problems. 

A»  well  as  adding  another  costly  bu- 
reaucracy to  a  large  Federal  budget,  it 
may  weJl  create  problems  for  the  con- 
sumer. This  legislation  aslcs  all  business 
men  and  wtnnen  to  bear  the  cost  of  re- 
sponding to  the  Agency's  interrogatories 
»xu\  liuiuirles.  TUs  may  likely  drive  some 
businesses  to  abandon  their  efforts  to 
produce  a  product  or  provide  a  service, 
lliat  would  hurt  the  consumer  and  im- 
pede the  c(xnpetitive  element  within  our 
economy. 

Additionally,  any  business  or  Industry 
that  must  keep  a  constant  vlgU  for  the 
inquiries  of  a  Federal  agency  has  In- 
creased operating  costs  that  will  tend  to 
bid  up  the  price  of  its  goods  or  services. 
In  a  real  sense,  the  Federal  creation  of 
this  type  of  body  levies  a  tax  on  goods 
and  services  as  the  business  or  Industry 
is  forced  to  raise  prices  to  defray  its  own 
Increased  costs  of  operation. 

As  we  know,  in  recent  years  the  Con- 
gress has  created  many  organizations 
whkh,  however  meritorious,  have  had  the 
effect  of  limiting  business  activity.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  which 
I  voted  for,  with  good  intentions.  Is  a 
prime  example.  Let  us  not  create  another 
such  institution — ^not  now.  Let  us  give 
American  business  and  the  American 
peoide  a  breathing  spell.  Let  us  not  choose 
this  time  in  the  history  of  oiu-  Illation 
with  our  econ(»ilc  problons  to  place  any 
more  burdens  upon  the  sdready  burdened 
taxpayer.  Rather  than  establish  a  new 
agency,  would  it  not  be  appropriate,  at 
least  as  a  beginner,  to  attempt  to  make 
those  now  in  existence  function  more  re- 
sponsibly and  less  expensively?  Improv- 
ing the  current  apparatxis,  not  creating 
another  agency,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable course  of  action  at  this  time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
In  voting  against  H.R.  7575  and  the  new 
superagency  it  would  establish,  regard- 
less of  the  form  it  may  end  up  in  after 
we  have  completed  the  amending  process. 

Let  us  not  place  additional  burdens, 
additional  Investigations  and  Indirect 
controls,  addlticHial  inspections,  addl- 
tlonal  harassments  upon  our  people,  t>nd 
consequently  additional  resentments, 
ctmfuslon,  and  frustrations  on  their 
part — be  they  businessmen  or  consumers. 

For  the  present  let  us  close  the  docH-s 
to  the  establishment  of  more  agencies, 
and  open  the  windows  of  Congress  to  let 
a  llttiie  fresh,  unpolluted  air  of  compas- 
sion and  imderstandlng  find  its  way  into 
the  shops,  stores,  manufacturing  plants, 
and  other  establishments,  including  the 
homes,  churches,  and  schools  of  America. 

We  need  an  Incentive  for  all  our  peo- 
ple-H7roducers,  manufacturers,  proces- 
sors, consumen,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  hl^  and  the  low — an  incentive  that 
restores  confidence  In  their  Government 
and  In  those  of  ub  who  serve  them  In 
places  of  public  trust. 


Let  us  not  forget  that  Oovemment  is, 
and  should  forever  be.  the  servant  and 
not  the  master  of  the  people. 

To  that  end,  I  vu^e  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  passage  of  H.R.  7575. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  7575,  a  bill  to  create  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  legis- 
lation on  which  this  Chamber  will  vote 
today  is  No.  1  on  the  "hit"  list.  compUed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  National 
Association  of  Business,  the  Americfm 
Farm  Federation,  and  other  groups. 

They  want  to  "hit  it"  so  hard  that  they 
have  Joined  in  an  unprecedented  lobby- 
ing effort  to  kill  this  agency,  designed  to 
represent  the  consumer  In  tiie  courts  and 
before  other  Federal  agencies. 

They  have  raised  every  conceivable 
argimient  smd  obstacle  against  this  bill. 

As  one  of  the  original  supporters  of 
the  legislation  and  a  backer  of  the  bill 
in  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, I  have  witnessed  the  successful  busi- 
ness onslaught  against  the  ACP  in  each 
of  the  last  three  Congresses. 

Even  approval  by  the  House  today  will 
not  mean  victory  since  the  President  al- 
ready has  announced  his  Intention  to  add 
to  his  sullied  record  by  vetoing  and  re- 
turning this  bill  to  lis. 

I  keep  asking  those  lobbsists  bent  on 
defeating  this  legislation,  what  are  you 
afraid  of?  You  have  poured  millions  of 
dollars  into  Washington-based  efforts  to 
control  Federal  regulatory  and  C^iblnet 
agencies.  Tou  have  infiltrated  the  ranks 
of  the  regulators  with  men  and  women 
from  your  own  industries  who  still  re- 
main true  to  the  corporate  cause.  Some 
Industries  even  hold  the  balance  of  power 
on  congressional  committees.  What  is 
there  in  this  $10  million  per  year  agency 
that  so  frightens  you? 

The  answers  roll  frwn  their  llpe,  "an- 
other Federal  agency,  more  employees, 
more  redtape  adding  to  the  Federal  defi- 
cits, more  intrusion  on  the  rights  of  busi- 
nessmen, more  delays  in  product  presen- 
tation costing  more  money,  and  on  and 
on." 

I  do  not  say  that  some  of  these  com- 
plaints are  not  reasonable.  But  even  Pres- 
ident Ford  has  said: 

Too  often  the  government  waUu  with  in- 
dustry along  the  road  to  monopoly.  The  end 
result  of  such  special  treatment  provides  spe- 
cial benefits  for  a  few.  but  powerful  groupa. 
In  the  economy  at  the  expense  of  the  taz- 
payM'  and  the  consumer. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  consumer  agency 
In  the  Federal  Government  will  bust 
some  of  those  sweetheart  relationships 
and  put  the  regulatory  agencies  and 
other  Federal  entities  back  on  the  Job 
of  protecting  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  not  as  the  President  called 
them,  "a  few,  powerful  groups  in  the 
economy." 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  H.R.  7575. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  liffr.  Chairman,  every  day 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  make  deci- 
sions which  profoundly  affect  the  health, 
safety,  and  pocketbooks  of  each  c(H1- 
Bumer.  These  agencies  decide  which  haz- 
ardous products  will  be  bcuined  from  the 
marke^lace,  whether  the  price  of  food 
can  be  raised,  or  what  rates  long  distance 
jdume  calls  will  be.  Most  of  these  deci- 


sions, and  many  more,  are  made  without 
effective  represmtation  of  the  consmn- 
er's  point  of  view.  Usually  the  only  view- 
point that  is  adequately  represented  to 
the  decisionmaking  agency  is  that  of  the 
manuf  £u;turers  whose  Interest  may  be  di- 
rectly counter  to  that  of  the  consumer. 

The  consumer  protection  bill  is  based 
on  a  simple  premise  that  when  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  decisions  affecting  con- 
sumers, consumers  have  a  right  to  be 
heard. 

HJl.  7575  would  create  an  agency  to 
present  the  facts  and  information  in  sup- 
port of  the  ccHisumer's  vlewix>lnt  and  ef- 
fectively monitor  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies on  a  regular  basis. 

Businesses  and  special  Interest  groups 
go  to  much  effort  and  expense  to  make 
sure  their  voice  is  heard  at  every  level 
of  government.  Consumers  are  increas- 
ingly at  the  mercy  of  this  government- 
business  interlock,  and  it  is  unfair  to 
deprive  the  consumers  of  an  equal  op- 
portunity  to  participate  effectively. 

The  Agency  will  have  no  regulatory 
function  or  no  rulemaking  authority.  It 
is  not  going  to  harass  business  nor  grow 
into  an  impenetrable  bureaucracy.  I  feel 
it  will  cause  existing  agencies  to  work 
more  efficiently  by  spotlighting  policies 
and  programs  that  are  inflationary  or 
contrary  to  the  brocul  public  interest. 

Because  of  inflation  and  recession, 
severe  strains  are  felt  by  consumers.  En- 
actment of  H.R.  7575  would  not  only  aid 
the  consumer  in  countering  these  forces, 
but  would  increase  public  confidence  in 
the  fairness  of  governmental  decision- 
making. The  result  would  be  an  increased 
willingness  to  accept  and  support  regu- 
latory decisions  when  the  consuming 
public  knows  its  needs  and  interests  have 
been  considered. 

In  conclusion,  this  bill  is  a  much- 
needed  structural  reform  of  the  Federal 
regulatory  process.  In  the  Interest  of 
fairness  and  responsive  government,  the 
consumers  need  to  be  represented — sup- 
port H H.  7575. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day the  House  will  vote  once  again  on  a 
piece  of  legislation  vital  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  consumer.  It  has 
been  some  time  now  since  we  first  at- 
tempted to  enact  a  bill  creating  an  Agen- 
cy for  Constuner  Protection.  Time  and 
again,  for  many  reasons,  we  have  been 
frustrated  in  our  attempts.  Over  the 
years,  however,  my  participation  in  nu- 
merous hearings  as  a  m^nber  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  has 
strengthened  my  belief  in  the  need  for 
meaningful  legislation  which  would  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  American  consumers 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  bill  now 
before  us  accomplishes  this  aim. 

The  United  States  is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  the  worst  recession 
in  almost  30  years.  Our  people  have  been 
forced  to  deal  with  spirallng  food  prices, 
fuel  shortages,  and  widespread  imem- 
ployment.  We  have  seen  f imdlng  for 
many  Government  aid  programs  fall  by 
the  wasrside  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  on 
Federal  spending  and  halt  InflatitHi.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  Congress  act  ex- 
peditiously to  establish  an  agency  whldi 
will  protect  the  public  Interest  and  help 
restore  the  confidence  of  American  citl- 
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zens  in  their  representatives  and  their 
entire  system  of  government. 

The  Agency  for  Consumer  Protecticm 
would  go  a  long  way  towsurd  achieving 
that  goal.  It  will  guarantee  the  consid- 
eration of  all  Interests  by  regulatory 
agencies  in  the  formation  of  policy.  In 
addition,  it  will  help  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  lack  of  consumer  awareness  by 
giving  the  agency  the  authority  to  com- 
pile and  disseminate  information  to  the 
public  about  consumer  products  and 
services,  stimulating  more  direct  parti- 
cipation by  consiimers  in  decisions  af- 
fecting them.  Most  important,  it  will 
serve  as  one  central  agency  to  which  con- 
sumers can  turn  for  help  and  advice 
when  they  have  a  legitimate  complaint. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  that  there 
are  ttiose  who  maintain  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  agency  will  only  add 
to  the  bureaucracy.  By  strange  coin- 
cidence, the  people  who  are  expressing 
such  strong  opposition  to  the  bill  are 
the  ones  who  are  now  in  possession  of  tiie 
necessary  resources  to  sway  Govern- 
ment decisionmaking  in  their  favor  and 
who  have  done  so  for  years.  This  ability 
to  influence  policy  has  created  an  unac- 
ceptable imbalance  in  the  representation 
of  interests  for  which  the  consumers  have 
had  -  to  pay  heavily.  The  task  of  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  to  be 
created  by  this  bill  will  be  to  represent 
and  advocate  the  interests  of  consumers 
before  other  agencies  of  Government.  It 
will  amend  this  imbalance,  insure  that 
decisions  purported  to  be  made  in  the 
public  interest  actually  are,  and  help  re- 
store confidence  sadly  lacking  in  our 
Government. 

Once  and  for  all  we  must  establish  a 
strong  voice  in  government  for  the  con- 
sumer. We  must  give  American  citizens 
an  independent  agency  which  will  have 
the  authority  to  stand  up  and  question 
rate  increases  on  their  behalf.  We  must 
Insure  the  right  of  the  consumer  to  effec- 
tive representation  and  most  important- 
ly, we  must  restore  faith  in  the  fairness 
of  our  system. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Just  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  bill  we  are 
debating  today. 

At  one  time,  I  had  supported  some  type 
of  consumer  protection  legislation,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  too  often  governmen- 
tal agencfes  fall  short  in  their  service  to 
the  people. 

However,  I  have  come  to  realize  that 
we  are  Increasingly  overtswdng,  overcon- 
trolling,  and  overregulating  the  Ameri- 
can public,  often  with  little  benefit  to 
those  we  say  we  are  trying  to  help.  The 
proposed  Consiuner  Protection  Act,  in 
my  opinion,  will  only  serve  to  add  an- 
other Federal  agency  to  the  existing  bu- 
reaucratic morass,  and  for  that  reason 
I  will  be  voting  against  H.R.  7575  this 
afternoon. 

Instead  of  spending  the  taxpayer's 
money  on  another  agency  and  instead  of 
burdening  hip  with  additional  regula- 
tion, I  think  We  would  be  better  off  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  determining  If 
existing  consumer-related  tustivities  are 
sufficient,  and,  if  not,  what  can  be  done 
to  make  them  so. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  tn 
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support  of  H.R.  7575.  I  was  proud  to 
sponsor  legislation  to  create  an  agency 
for  consumer  protection  during  this  and 
previous  sessions,  and  to  support  efforts 
for  its  approval  in  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee. 

This  bill  would  create  an  agency  for 
consumer  protection  with  the  principal 
function  of  representing  and  protecting 
the  interests  of  consumers  in  proceedings 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  need  for  such  representation  exists 
largely  because  many  of  our  existing 
"regulatory"  agencies  often  act  as  little 
more  than  advocates  for  the  very  in- 
dustries which  they  are  supposedly  eon- 
trolling.  We  must  direct  the  focus  of 
these  agencies  away  from  the  interests 
of  industry,  and  direct  it  as  well  to  the 
Interests  of  the  consiuner,  the  individual 
who  cannot  furnish  expensive  lawyers  to 
do  his  lobbying. 

The  consumer  movement  has  emerged 
out  of  its  infancy.  It  is  now  an  organized 
effort  which  is  concentrating  on  practical 
actions  directed  toward  those  Govern- 
ment procedures  which  affect  the  buying 
public.  It  has  reached  a  stage  in  which 
direct  involvement  in  the  regulatory 
process  would  effectively  promote  its  ob- 
jectives. The  time  has  clearly  come  for 
this  measure. 

While  this  House  has  ptissed  previous 
legislation  establishing  a  consumer 
agency,  the  Senate  has  failed  to  do  so. 
However,  I  was  very  gratified  to  see  the 
Senate  finally  pass  such  legislation  ear- 
lier this  session.  It  is  now  within  our 
grsisp  to  send  this  measure  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  agency  which  H.R.  7575  creates 
would  deal  mesmlngfully  with  proceed- 
ings of  the  Federal  Government  that 
will  affect  consumers.  It  will  receive 
complaints,  act  upon  them  or  transmit 
them  to  an  appropriate  agency.  It  will 
also  develop  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion of  value  to  consumers.  The  provi- 
sions permitting  the  Agency  Adminis- 
trator to  intervene  as  a  party  in 
proceedings  of  other  departments  and 
agencies,  and  to  participate  in  other  ac- 
tivities of  those  departments  and  agen- 
cies when  he  determines  that  such  inter- 
vention or  participation  is  necessary  to 
represent  consumer  interests,  give  some 
genuine  strength  to  consumer  efforts. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  also  allow  the 
Administrator,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  seek  court  review  of  an  agency 
decision  or  to  Intervene  in  a  review 
sought  by  an  affected  party.  This  would 
be  a  particularly  helpful  provision  since 
the  Administrator  would  be  able  to  se- 
cure information  from  other  agencies  in 
connection  with  that  Intervention.  This 
power  will  give  the  Agency  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  investigate  into  a  con- 
sumer-related matter  when  another  Fed- 
eral agency  fails  to  do  so. 

No  administrative  agency  can  make 
objective  and  well-informed  determina- 
tions regarding  the  course  of  action  that 
is  truly  in  the  public  Interest,  unless  it 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  and 
consider  all  points  of  view.  This  legisla- 
tion will  allow  all  those  Interests  to  be 
expressed. 

Our  citizens  have  expressed  much 
Justifiable  dissatisfaction  with  the  Fed- 


eral regulatory  agencies  because  of  the 
frequent  examples  of  agency  bureaucrats 
exhibiting  partiality  to  the  interests  of 
the  industries  they  are  charged  with 
regulating.  H.R.  7575  will  help  to  generate 
a  force  working  in  the  other  direction — 
in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
general  public.  The  American  consumer 
has  waited  too  long  for  real  representa- 
tion in  the  executive  branch.  After  6 
years  of  struggle  and  effort  to  overcome 
opposition  both  from  the  administration 
and  from  business  interests,  the  con- 
sumer will  start  to  have  his  or  her  day 
in  court  under  this  legislation.  I  would, 
therefore,  strongly  urge  support  for  it. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  the  Federal  agency  assigned 
the  duty  of  finding  and  stopping  "unfair" 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  com- 
merce." Included  in  this  congressional 
mandate  is  the  authority  to  stop  unfair  or 
deceptive  selling  practices,  imfair  or  de- 
ceptive schemes  to  cheat  consumers.  In 
other  words,  an  important  part  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  functions 
and  duties  is  to  protect  consumers  from 
widespread  practices  which  deceive,  de- 
fraud, or  otherwise  harm  consumers. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
created  In  1914,  and  it  has  been  perform- 
ing its  duties  now  for  60  years.  Today, 
in  1975,  however,  self-aKwinted  con- 
sumer representatives  are  urging  us  to 
create  another  agency  called  the  Agen- 
cy for  Consumer  Protection.  This  new 
Agency  would  not  "protect"  consumers, 
it  would  only  "represent"  them,  in  Fed- 
eral agency  proceedings  and  the  courts. 
In  fsMJt,  the  new  Agency  could  repre- 
sent consumers  in  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission proceedings.  If  you  are  confused 
about  which  agency  would  be  "protect- 
ing" consumers,  you  are  not  alone. 

The  name  "/:  gency  for  Consiuner  Pro- 
tection" itself  may  be  an  "unfair  or  de- 
ceptive act  or  practice"  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  legislation.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  do  not  want  to  vote  against  a 
bill  to  create  an  agency  with  that  kind 
of  ntune.  It  sounds  so  necessary:  How 
can  the  Federal  Government  not  pro- 
tect consumers?  But,  indeed,  it  has 
been — since  1914. 

But  the  deception  resulting  from  the 
name  of  this  new  Agency  would  not  be 
the  (mly  unfairness  or  deception  result- 
ing from  its  creation.  It  may  actually  im- 
pede the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
its  efforts  to  really  protect  consumers. 
The  intervention  or  other  participation 
of  the  ACP  in  the  Commission's  proceed- 
ings might  slow  the  Commission  down 
and  confuse  the  issues.  So  the  Agency 
will  not  only  fall  to  protect  consumers, 
but  hinder  the  agency  which  is  really 
trying  to  protect  consumers. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  others 
have  somewhere  gotten  the  Impression 
that  the  ACP  will  somehow  solve  all 
day-to-day  consumer  problems:  The 
local  service  station  that  falls  to  properly 
fix  a  car;  the  tduminum  siding  salesman 
who  gets  a  mortgage  on  a  house;  the 
dishonest  used  car  salesman;  the  slick 
balt-and-swltcher  in  the  appliance  store; 
the  plumber  who  never  comes. 

The  new  consumer  agency  will  have 
no  immediate  Impact  on  any  of  these 
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day-to-day  consumer  mroblems.  It  will 
not  be  an  ombudunan  for  individual  con- 
sumer ctnnplalnts — ^we  have  Virginia 
Knauer  for  that  at  the  Federal  level,  and 
hundreds  of  Virginia  Knauers  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

Rather  the  ACP  will  be  Involved  in  very 
complez  and  lengthy  Federal  adminis- 
trative proceedings  and  court  appeals  in- 
volving such  things  as  antitrust  cases, 
rate  settings,  drug  approvals,  agricultural 
marketing  orders,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  complez  matters  which  take 
months  and  even  years  to  resolve. 

If  the  ACP  becomes  law.  instead  of 
giving  more  money  to  the  Federal  agen- 
cies to  do  a  better  Job  of  protecting 
consumers,  we  will  give  mcHiey  to  a  new 
acmcy  to  interfere  with  the  existing 
agencies'  efforts. 

Sir.  Chairman,  perhaps  some  of  my 
coOeagues  would  like  to  be  a  party  to 
this  tsiTe  of  deception,  but  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Oialrman,  in  my 
wenlng  speech  during  this  debate,  I 
stated  my  strong  support  for  a  true  con- 
sumer advocacy  bill,  as  originally  con- 
ceived several  years  ago  in  our  Govern- 
ment Operations  C<xnmlttee. 

I  have  spent  countless  hours  toiling 
over  this  bill — hours  I  considered  well 
worth  the  effort  in  view  of  our  goal  of 
establishing  an  advocate  whose  respon- 
sibilities paralleled  the  interests  of  all 
consumers. 

My  one  fear  throughout  the  years  of 
debate  on  this  bill  is  that  we  would  for- 
get our  original  goals  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  confusion  that  has  been  gener- 
ated by  the  zealots  who,  on  the  one  side, 
want  us  to  go  too  far  too  fast,  or,  on  the 
other  side,  do  not  want  us  to  go  any- 
where with  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  stating  my  support  at 
the  opening  of  this  debate,  I  also  re- 
stated this  fear  of  mine.  I  warned  this 
body  of  what  had  haniened  in  the  Sen- 
ate, when  that  Chamber  took  up  its 
consimier  agency  bill.  The  special  inter- 
est vultures  stripped  it  bare.  It  is  a  ter- 
nUeblll. 

I  warned  that  this  could  hai^ien  here, 
If  we  were  not  true  to  our  original  con- 
victi<»is. 

WeU,  it  has  happened,  as  everyone 
who  followed  this  debate  knows.  We  are 
left  with  an  empty  shell.  We  are  left 
with  a  proposal  that  cannot  possibly 
achieve  what  we  all  originally  felt  was 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  consumers. 

Yes.  we  are  left  with  a  proposal  which 
has  lost  its  reason  for  being.  If  this 
Agency,  as  provided  in  H.R.  7575.  were 
in  business  now  as  part  of  an  Executive 
Mder,  it  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  feel 
the  ax  of  regulat(»7  reform. 

You  cannot  believe  how  painful  it  is 
to  me  to  see  that  almost  7  years  of  mv 
efforts  have  amounted  to  this  piece  of 
legislative  Swiss  cheese;  to  see  that  not 
even  the  bill's  supporters  know  what  Is 
OT  is  not  contained  in  H  Jl.  7575. 

I  know  now  how  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  Yoilc 
(Mr.  BasEWTHAL)  felt  in  the  9ad  Con- 
gren  when  he  voted  against  the  con- 
sumer agency  bill  tiiat  year  because  it 
had  become  deformed. 

This  bill,  as  anyone  can  see,  is  far 
worse  than  that  bilL  I  cannot  vote  to 


create  such  an  agency.  I  value  con- 
sumers too  much. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  7575,  which  would  es- 
tablish an  independent,  nonregulatory 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  within 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  legislation,  which  permits  expert 
consumer  advocates  to  iu>pear  before 
Federal  agencies  and  courts  to  represent 
the  interests  of  consumers,  has  been 
characterized  by  leading  consimier 
groups  as  "the  most  Important  consumer 
bill  ever  cdhsidered  by  the  UJS.  Con- 
gress." The  huge  expenditure  of  dollars 
and  other  resources  by  big  business  spe- 
cial interests  to  defeat  tliis  legislation 
during  the  8  years  it  has  been  Joumejring 
through  the  Congress,  is  dramatic  testi- 
mony to  the  correctness  of  this 
characterization. 

The  supporters  of  this  bill  understand 
that  business  community  has  a  need  to 
use  its  cat  es  of  lobbyists,  lawyers,  and 
trade  association  spokesmen  to  repre- 
sent its  views  to  Government  decision- 
makers. But  enactment  of  H.R.  7575  is 
essential  if  the  interests  of  consumers — 
interest  ranging  from  the  stabilization  of 
prices  to  honest  advertising — are  to  re- 
ceive "equal  time"  with  those  of  busi- 
nesses when  Federal  agencies  and  courts 
make  decisions  affecting  the  health, 
safety,  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
bussing  public. 

I  recognize  that  during  this  period  of 
disillusionment  with  the  general  per- 
formance of  Government,  the  creation  of 
a  new  PMeral  agency — even  a  small  one 
— should  be  undertaken  only  after  the 
most  thoughtful  consideration.  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  consumer  agency  will 
Improve  dramatically  the  general  per- 
formance of  Government  and  assist  In 
spotlighting  policies  and  programs  that 
are  inflationary  or  contrary  to  the  broad 
public  Interest.  In  short,  one  can  prop- 
erly view  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
sumer Agency  as  both  a  Government- 
wide  reorganization  that  will  Improve 
the  efHcIency  of  regulatory  agencies  now; 
and  as  a  kind  of  permanent  "Hoover 
commission"  that  wlU  identify  inflation- 
ary or  ineffective  Government  programs 
In  the  future. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  those  who  speak  so 
often  of  the  need  for  government  regu- 
latory reform  would  fall  to  see  that  this 
legislation  will  be  a  significant  and  cost- 
efficient  catalyst  for  such  reform. 

The  realities  of  the  present  govern- 
mental decisionmaking  process  that 
prompted  the  need  for  the  Consiuner 
Agency  are  as  follows:  Policymakers  in 
dozens  of  Federal  agencies  make  daily 
decisions  that  vitally  affect,  for  ex- 
ample, the  price  and  supply  of  our  food 
and  energy,  the  safety  and  quality  of 
our  products,  the  rellabUlty  of  our  guar- 
antees and  warranties  and  the  truthful- 
ness of  our  advertising  and  labeling. 
When  the  Federal  Government  makes 
decisions  that  are  harmful  to  consum- 
ers— and  it  frequently  does — it  is  not 
due  so  much  to  the  bias  of  Federal  of- 
ficials as  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
hiformation  they  receive  and  on  which 
they  base  their  decisions  comes  exclusive- 
ly from  the  business  commimlty.  What 


we  are  trying  to  do  here  today  is  to 
create  a  balance  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  information  made  available 
to  decisionmakers. 

Hie  Consimier  Agency  will  not  be  "just 
another  Federal  agency"  as  its  op- 
ponents charge.  It  will  have  no  regula- 
tory power— that  is,  it  will  have  no  au- 
thority to  set  prices,  award  licenses,  or 
regulate  industry  performance  in  any- 
way. Its  authority  is  simply  one  of  ad- 
vocacy. 

I  recognize  that  it  Is  tempting  and 
even  fashionable  these  days  to  oppose 
automatically  the  creation  of  new 
Federal  agencies  or  programs.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  while 
Congress  must  get  about  the  business  of 
el^natlng  truly  inflationary  and  waste- 
ful Federal  efforts,  it  also  has  a  respon- 
sibility not  to  Ignore  the  establishment 
of  new  agencies  and  programs  that  are 
not  only  vital  to  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, but  also  vital  to  the  Interest  of 
good  government  in  general.  The  way 
to  make  government  more  effective  Is 
not  to  dismantle  it  or  Ignore  it  but 
rather  to  reconstruct  it  in  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  way.  The  supporters  of  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  believe 
that  this  bill  represents  a  major  step  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7575,  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  enacting  this 
timely  legislation  into  law. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  the  need 
for  this  type  of  legislation.  The  special 
Interests  always  have  their  say  in  na- 
tional policy.  The  representatives  of  the 
powerful  financial  Interests  and  the  big 
corporations  are  always  able  to  make 
their  views  known  in  regulatory  agencies 
and  elsewhere  in  Government.  The  chal- 
lenge for  the  Congress  is  to  Insure  that 
someone  is  going  to  speak  out  for  the 
Interests  of  the  average  citizen  in  this 
country. 

There  are  a  number  of  forces  at  work 
to  keep  our  Government  on  its  adminis- 
trative course,  and  one  of  those  forces  Is 
surely  Inertia.  Despite  the  Intentions  of 
the  Congress,  the  direction  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  labor  of  Federal  work- 
ers, there  is  a  tendency  in  the  bureauc- 
racy to  continue  in  the  accustomed  path. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  new  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy 
Is  that  it  will  have  as  its  specific  purpose 
the  job  of  prodding  the  Government  to 
do  its  job.  The  ACA  will  provide  existing 
agencies  with  information,  argumenta- 
tion, and  analysis  of  pending  Issues  from 
the  consumer's  standpoint,  and  I  believe 
it  will  lead  to  new  Government  perspec- 
tives for  some  old  solutions. 

We  have  heard  all  the  arguments 
against  the  bill,  time  and  again.  We  have 
been  told  that  It  would  be  an  additional 
layer  of  Government  bureaucracy,  when 
in  fact,  it  would  have  no  regulatory  au- 
thority. It  would  not  overrule  or  obstruct 
any  existing  department,  nor  would  It 
Impose  fines  or  penalties  on  the  private 
sector.  Its  function  would  simply  be  to 
make  Government  make  sense,  and  to 
push  Federal  agencies  Into  the -kind  of 
actions  they  should  take  in  the  public 
interest. 
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Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Chabmazi, 
SLR.  7575  has  been  a  difficult  bill  for  me 
to  make  a  decision  on  for  several  reasons. 
I  recognize  the  valid  need  for  consumer 
protection  in  this  country  today.  The 
consumer  Is  to  a  large  extent  at  the 
mercy  of  business  as  to  the  quality  and 
price  of  products  he  purchases.  A  lot  of 
blame  should  be  laid  squarely  where  it 
belongs,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  who  are  not  per- 
forming their  authorized  functions  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  unsafe  prod- 
ucts and  from  monopolistic  prices.  In 
many  cases,  they  have  become  Instead 
an  arm  of  the  Industry  they  were  created 
to  regulate.  The  paperwork  engendered 
by  these  agencies  luis  proved  to  be  a  bur- 
den on  the  businessmen,  the  cost  of 
which  Is  bom  by  the  American  consumer. 
This  is  certainly  a  problem  which  needs 
tobe  dealt  with. 

I  have  also  been  concerned  over  the 
possibility  that  the  pr(^>osed  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  will  itself  only  add 
to  the  burgeoning  Federal  bureaucracy, 
causing  further  delays  in  the  decision- 
making process  and  adding  another  lay- 
er of  paperwork  for  the  American  busi- 
nessman, and  another  source  of  in- 
creased costs  for  the  consumer.  I  have 
also  considered  the  cost  of  funding  a  new 
agency,  at  a  time  when  Increased  Fed- 
eral spending  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined. I  was  especially  concerned  about 
the  effect  of  the  Interrogatory  section  oa 
smaU  businesses  without  the  staff  to  ade- 
qtiately  prepare  and  sutoiit  responses. 
For  these  reasons.  I  have  supported  the 
small  business  exemption  proposed  today 
by  several  of  my  colleagues.  I  have  also 
supported  Mr.  McCloskzt's  amendment 
to  fimd  this  new  agency  by  taking  funds 
from  consumer  offices  in  other  agencies 
and  applying  them  toward  the  cost  of 
the  new  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. 

I  shoxild  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  that  there  ase  bene- 
fits which  would  result  from  enactment 
of  this  bill  for  the  small  businessman.  He 
is  as  economically  siffected  by  the  oligop- 
olistic tendencies  of  the  American  econ- 
omy as  is  the  consumer.  One  of  the  ma- 
jor fimctions  of  the  ACP  would  be  to  see 
that  antitrust  laws  are  adequately  en- 
forced, and  this  would  protect  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  small  business- 
man against  monopolistic  pricing  poli- 
cies that  are  often  an  unfair  factor  to 
small  business  operations. 

At  length.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
reached  the  following  conclusions: 

First.  That  this  proposed  agency  would 
have  no  regulatory  powers  and  would  not 
be  a  duplication  of  existing  agencies' 
functions; 

Second.  With  the  success  of  the  Mc- 
Closkey  amendment,  it  will  reduce  rather 
than  Increase  the  overlapping  bureauc- 
racies that  address  themselves,  often  in- 
effectively, to  consumer  problems; 

Third.  With  the  success  of  the  McClos- 
key  amendment,  this  bill  will  actually 
result  in  a  decrease  In  the  cost  as  well  as 
quantity  of  government  thus  involved; 
and 

Fourth.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
small  business  exception.  94  percent  of 
the  productive  units  in  the  country  will 


be  exempted  from  the  interrogatory  sec- 
tion and  thus  the  paperwoi^  burden  will 
be  reduced. 

While  businessmen  and  business 
groups  tend  to  oppose  the  legislation,  a 
considerable  number  of  businesses  have 
favored  it  from  the  outset,  most  notably 
Montgomery  Ward,  which  has  one  of  the 
largest  retail  ouUet  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Therefore.  I  have  decided  to  support 
the  legislation,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
^proving  amendments  mentioned  above. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  McCloskey  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7575,  which  we  adopted  to- 
day by  a  large  margin  will  not  only  save 
us  money,  but  will  condense  all  con- 
sumer-related Government  activities  in- 
to one  agency,  the  new  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection.  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  reaching  a  decision 
on  how  to  vote  on  this  legislation.  Two 
of  my  major  concerns  were  the  cost  and 
the  addition  of  another  new  bureaucracy 
to  our  already  overloaded  Government. 
The  McCloskey  amendment  has  more 
than  adequately  resolved  these  problems. 
By  merging  these  other  consumer  re- 
lated offices  into  the  ACP.  It  is  estimated 
we  will  ultimately  save  enough  to  more 
than  pay  the  operational  costs  of  the 
ACP.  By  consolidating  these  functions  in 
the  ACP,  we  will  have  one  national  clear- 
inghouse for  consumer  problems,  and  bu- 
reaucratic redtape  will  actually  decrease. 
The  legislation  Is  now.  with  this  amend- 
ment, a  bill  for  bureaucratic  reform  and 
reduction  Instead  of  a  bill  for  bureau- 
cratic growth. 

Therefore,  I  now  Intend  to  vote  in 
favor  of  H.R.  7575,  which  I  would  not 
have  done  without  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  prior 
to  consideration  by  the  House  this  week 
of  H.R.  7575,  Agency  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection, I  mailed  a  special  opinion  poll 
to  approximately  30,000  constituents  in 
the  Kansas  Fourth  District  to  deter- 
mine their  views  as  consumers  on  this 
issue.  A  large  niunber  of  senior  citizens 
and  many  others  on  fixed  Income  re- 
ceived the  questionnaire.  I  also  asked 
for  views  on  a  niunber  of  new  issues 
which  have  arisen  since  my  spring  poll. 

Returns  to  this  special  poll  have  been 
coming  in  for  4  days.  In  view  of  today's 
debate  I  was  Interested  In  the  thinking 
refiected  by  my  constituents  on  the  con- 
sumer protection  question.  As  of  this 
afternoon,  a  sample  tabulation  reveals 
the  following: 

Do  you  favor  a  new  Federal  agency  In 
Washington  to  handle  consumer  affairs? 
4%  yes;  94%  no;  2%  undecided. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  that  consumers 
would  be  better  served  by  our  taking 
steps  to  make  certain  that  existing  con- 
sumer offices  within  existing  Federal 
agencies  do  their  job  more  effectively. 
This  would  be  a  better  alternative  to  es- 
tablishing a  new  layer  of  bureaucracy. 
The  message  I  am  getting  from  constitu- 
ents in  Kansas  seems  to  agree. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
my  tenure  in  this  body,  I  have  f oimd  that 
more  thought  Is  given  to  titles  of  legisla- 
tion than  to  content. 

The  bill  before  us  Is  another  example 


of  what  I  mean — an  Agency  of  Consumer 
Protection. 

I  am  a  consumer  and  like  every  other 
consumer  I  have  been  burnt  at  one  time 
or  another,  therefore,  I  am  for  anything 
that  protects  the  consumer — if  he  can 
afford  it.  However,  we  have  nearly 
reached  the  point  where  the  consumer 
cannot  afford  much  more  protection. 

Yes,  I  am  for  consumer  protection  but 
Is  not  it  about  time — in  the  language  of 
the  Western  cow  hand — that  we  hsui  bet- 
ter look  for  the  bug  imder  the  "cow  chip." 
And  the  bug  in  this  Instance  is  the 
agency  this  bill  seeks  to  create. 

Our  forefathers  created  a  government 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  Income  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

As  abuses  arose — ^legislation  has  been 
enacted  to  correct  and  protect  the  public 
Interest. 

Agencies,  bureaus,  boeurds  were  created 

to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  Congress. 

I  shall  be  the  first  to  admit  that  often 

I  find  myself  violently  opposed  to  some 

agency  decisions. 

But  I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  usually 
those  who  oppose  a  rule  or  regulation  or 
decision  of  a  governmental  s«ency — eire 
parties  In  interest.  They  see  the  decision 
from  the  litUe  world  in  which  they  live — 
and  not  In  Its  brcmder  aspects. 

Unfortimately  during  the  past  decade 
there  had  developed  a  school  of  thought 
that — government  represents  special  in- 
terest group — that  we  need  some  sort  of 
an  FBI  or  CIA  to  oversee  the  agencies. 
From  this  school  has  c<Mne  the  proposal 
of  an  Agency  of  Consumer  Protection. 

The  authority  given  the  agency  under 
the  bUl  is  Indeed  chllUng : 

It  can  on  its  own  volition  sind  without 
any  consumer  protest  initiate  proceed- 
ings allegedly  in  the  consumer  interest 
and  if  any  agency  refuses  to  act — it  may 
request  court  review. 

Any  dlsgrunUed  person  or  group  may 
request  the  consumer  agency  to  seek 
agency  review  or  action  and  failure  of  the 
agency  to  act,  would  then  raise  the  cry — 
that  the  agency  of  consumer  agency  does 
not  represent  the  consumer  Interest. 

The  agency  can  request  information 
from  any  business  or  industry  it  can  go 
to  court  and  force  compliance.  Any  stu- 
dent of  govwTunent  will  agree  that  bu- 
reaucracy breeds  bureaucrats — that  bu- 
ceaucratlc  aspiration  Is  growth. 

I  am  sure  the  Consumer  Agency  will 
follow  the  same  course. 

Pace  it,  this  bill  to  create  a  watchdog 
to  watch  a  watchdog— can  only  result  in 
chaos,  delay,  and  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollar. 

It  does  not  abolish  already  created 
consumer  agents  already  in  the  various 
bureaus — it  creates  another  super  watch- 
dog. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7575  establishing  the  Agency 
for  consumer  Protection.  Passage  of  this 
bill  is  vitally  important  to  the  health, 
safety,  and  wallets  of  American  con- 
sumers. 

The  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection 
will  Tidt  be  just  another  regulatory 
agency  but  ^rather  an  ombudsman  for 
consumers  to  see  that  existing  agencies 
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do  their  Jobs.  As  Members  of  Congress, 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  problems  our 
coDsUtuents  face  In  dealing  with  Oov- 
MTunent  bureaucracy.  We  know  how  dif- 
ficult they  find  it  to  get  information  from 
agencin  and  how  even  more  dlfDcult  to 
get  action. 

llie  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection 
will  be  an  important  tool  in  getting  re- 
sults for  consumers  from  government 
agencies  and  from  Che  private  industries 
who  produce  the  goods  they  buy.  The 
Agency  for  Consimier  Protection  would 
receive  complaints  from  individual  con- 
sumers, forward  them  to  the  appropriate 
agency,  and  most  Important,  follow  up 
on  the  response  to  see  that  action  is 
taken.  Tlie  Agency  could  obtain  infor- 
mation from  Oovemment  agencies  and 
from  private  industry  as  well.  The 
Agency  would  be  empowered  to  support 
development  of  better  methods  for  prod- 
uct testing.  Consumers  would  be  assured 
of  a  greater  voice  In  regulatory  decision- 
making. 

We  should  all  be  familiar  with  some  of 
the  horrible  cases  of  agency  Inaction — 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  5-year 
dday  tn  writing  regulations  on  flammable 
children's  sleepwear;  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  7-year  delay  on 
standards  to  improve  the  crash  surviva- 
bility of  school  buses  despite  congres- 
skxial  requests;  $332  million  in  consumer 
overcharges  because  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  permitted  oil  reflneries 
to  o(fflect  increased  oil  costs  twice. 

lUs  is  certainly  a  time  to  be  legiti- 
mately concerned  about  new  government 
spending,  but  this  concern  should  not  ob- 
Kore  our  consideration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  bill.  The  proposed  cost  of 
this  agency  for  the  first  year's  appropri- 
ation would  run  the  Pentagon  for  only 
8  or  3  hours.  The  potmtial  in  savings 
for  the  American  consumer  certainly 
m^kes  this  relatively  small  expenditure 
yworth while  one. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  belongs  in  the  pages  of 
Oeprge  Orwell's  novel,  "1984."  It  was  in 
that  book  that  he  showed  the  c<xnplete 
degeneration  of  the  meaning  of  words 
and  phrases  through  Oovemment  slo- 
ganeering. 

That  novel  tdls  of  a  civilization  which 
lived  under  the  slogans  "war  is  peace." 
"freedom  is  slavery,"  and  "Ignorance  is 
strength."  and  really  thought  those  com- 
plete dichotomies  were  consistencies. 

The  legislation  before  us  Is  no  differ- 
ent. What  I  hope  is  different  is  our  per- 
ception of  what  is  in  the  true  Intent  of 
the  consimier. 

Under  the  guise  of  "consumer  protec- 
tion." the  bill  before  us— H.R.  7675,  to 
create  a  new  Federal  Agency  for  Coa- 
sumer  Protectkm — Is  clearly  anticon- 
sumer. 

Let  me  explain. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  indepoul- 
ent  Fedoial  bureaucracy  to  supposedly 
represent  what  It  tl^THf  as  "c<Misumer 
taiterests"  before  both  other  Federal 
agencies  and  the  courts.  This  new  Instru- 
mcBt  of  Oovemmoit — the  ACP — ^would 
be  empowered — 

Ftavt.  to  tait«Tene  In  any  proposed 
Federal  action  which  "subetantiaUy  af- 
fects eoosumer  interests,"  with  the  Judg- 


ment of  what  substantially  affects  con- 
sumer Interests  resting  solely  with  the 
ACP; 

Second,  to  participate — as  a  matter  of 
right — in  both  formal  and  Informal  agen- 
cy activities  and  se^  review  by  the  coiu^ 
of  agency  decisions; 

ITiird.  to  require  that  business — ^in- 
cluding small  businesses — provide  infor- 
mation imder  its  own  independent  Inter- 
rogatory— formal  questioning  and  Inquire 
ing — authority;  and 

Fourth,  to  require  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  provide  trade  secrets  and  fi- 
nancial information  in  their  possession. 

This  is  clearly  the  wrong  way  to  go 
about  assuring  protection  of  consumer 
interests. 

This  bill  is  undesirable  for  a  niunber 
of  reasons — any  one  of  which  is  enough 
to  bring  about  its  rejection. 

First,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sin- 
gle or  sole  consumer  interest  that  the 
agency  could  fairly  represent. 

Second,  the  proposed  agency  would 
complicate  Federal  agency  decisionmak- 
ing, thereby  adding  more  cost  to  the  tax- 
paying  consumer  and  slowing  even  fur- 
ther the  already  burdensome  redtape 
processes  for  problem  solving. 

Third,  an  ACP  could  violate  the  right 
of  privacy  of  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions through  the  use  of  the  proposed 
information-gathering  powers. 

Fourth,  it  woujd  add  a  new  layer  of 
Federal  bureaucracy — costing  $60  mil- 
lion over  3  years  and  requiring  an 
additional  800  to  1,000  Federal  em- 
ployees— at  a  time  when  we  need  to  re- 
duce both  the  size  and  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Fifth,  adequate  protection  of  consumer 
interests  can  be  provided  by  existing 
FWeral  agencies,  which  are  already  re- 
quired by  law  to  advance  the  public  in- 
terest, including  consumer  interest. 

If  this  legislation  passes,  future  his- 
torians will  surely  regard  us  with  a  sense 
of  irony.  We  create  agencies  which  we  do 
not  apparently  like— those  with  existing 
responsibilities  for  consimier  protection. 
"Hien,  we  fimd  them  with  money  we  do 
not  have — deficit  spending  this  year  will 
exceed  $70  billion.  Then,  we  complain 
about  the  growth  of  Oovemment,  but  the 
answer  we  adopt  layers  in  on  top  of  what 
already  exists  another  bureaucracy, 
spending  millions  of  tax  dollars  and  con- 
trolling more  of  our  lives.  The  ACP  is 
no  panacea — it  is  the  consummation  of 
a  vicious  cycle. 

Excessive  regulation  of  the  economy 
has  been  identified  as  a  major  factor  in 
higher  production  costs,  higher  prices, 
and  worsened  unemployment  Govern- 
ment decisionmaking  has  destroyed  the 
economic  viability  of  much  of  transpor- 
tation— ^look  at  the  railroads  which 
were  regulated  into  bankruptcy.  It  has 
nearly  bankrupted  utilities.  It  has  de- 
pressed the  automobile  industry.  And,  it 
has  crippled  many  small  companies. 
Consumer  militants  who  will  staff  the 
ACP  will  be  dedicated  to  promotion  regu- 
lation of  the  economy — not  reducing  it. 

The  former  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  chairman  of  the  Water- 
gate Investigations  Committee.  Sam 
Ervln.  Jr.,  recently  summarized  these 
points  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 


House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations— a  letter  which  I  think  needs  to 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
House: 

MORGANTON,  N.C., 

June  23.  1975. 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  GovernTnent  Op- 
erations, House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Mr.  Chairman:  Z  am  one  of  the  peo- 
ple of  tbe  United  States.  I  respectfully  ask 
that  you  hear  my  concerns. 

The  Federal  bureaucracy  has  become  like 
the  third  curse  of  Moses — a  suffocating 
plague  of  frogs  brought  forth  from  out  of 
where  they  belong  into  the  villages  and  the 
very  houses  of  the  people. 

My  concerns  about  the  creeping  intrusion 
are  well  Illustrated  by  the  proposed  Ck)n- 
sumer  Protection  Acts  of  1975  which  are 
being  considered  now  by  one  of  your  sub- 
committees. I  have  had  an  Intimate  appre- 
ciation of  both  the  complex  legal  Issues  and 
the  heated  political  prdssuire  which  have 
surrounded  these  bills  since  1970  when  I 
participated  In  tbe  first  Congressional  de- 
bate on  them. 

These  proposals  would  add  yet  another 
self-willed  Federal  agency  to  the  burgeon- 
ing mass  that  now  exists.  The  unnecessary 
new  bureaucracy  would  be  called  the  Agency 
for  Contnimer  Protection  under  the  Houae 
bill  or  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy 
tuider  the  slightly  different  Senate  bill. 
Under  previous  bills,  the  additional  agency 
was  sometimes  called  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

A  review  of  the  current  bllla,  HJt.  7676  and 
S.  200,  shows  the  confusing  name  shuffling 
to  be  of  no  moment — both  bills  contain  all 
that  was  revolting  In  their  unsucceasful 
predecessors.  And,  sadly,  there  are  even  new 
dangers  In  these  1975  versions. 

If  one  of  these  bills  should  be  passed  by 
Congress,  it  will  demonstrate  that  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  has  lost  touch  with  reality. 
Such  a  bill  also  could  well  prove  to  be  an- 
other vehicle  for  further  erosion  of  Con- 
gressional prestige  by  successful  veto. 

These  bills  simply  cannot  withstand  ra- 
tional scrutiny.  One  need  only  consider  their 
premise:  Because  the  b\ireaucracy  has  be- 
come too  pervasive  to  enable  consumers  to 
appear  before  existing  Federal  agencies.  It 
l8  proposed  that  Congress  create  yet  an- 
other Federal  agency  before  which  con- 
sumers also  wlU  not  appear. 

Adoration  at  the  altar  of  antbropromor- 
phlsm  fc^owB  trom  the  faulty  pmalaa:  Tbts 
new  layer  of  bureaucracy  Is  to  become  the 
consumer  who  never  spears.  It  Is  to  dlvlds 
the  most  Important  Interests  of  consumen, 
and  tell  other  agencies  and  real  consumen 
where  the  consumer  Interest  lies. 

This  attempted  institutionalization  of 
something  so  diffused  and  personal  as  tbe 
Interests  of  310  million  consumers  la  nnigbly 
parallel  to  decreeing  that  all  marrlagM 
should  be  made  by  matching  Federal  com- 
puter readouts  or  that  the  Oovemment  will 
issue  a  dally  menu  which  all  families  ahoiild 
Implement  at  mealtimes. 

It  cannot  work.  There  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  single,  clear-cut  Interest  of  consumen 
In  government  decislon-msiklng. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  during  the  hearings 
In  the  House  last  Congress.  Ralph  Nader 
offered  what  be  said  was  an  example  of  an 
Interest  of  consumers  which  was  "quite 
cleftf."  His  example?  Mandatory  InstaUatton 
of  seat  brtt  devices  In  automobiles! 

Can  he  not  see  the  danger  In  his  own 
thinking?  He  is  not  reaUy  supporting  an  ad- 
vocats  of  the  views  of  the  mtiptitig  consunMr. 
He  is  supporting  an  advocate  only  of  con- 
sumers who  agree  with  the  advocate. 

Further,  tbe  danger  of  this  authoritarian 
approach  is  severely  compounded  by  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  the  blUs  would  confer  oa 
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tbe  new  agency,  powers  put  there  to  assure 
that  tbe  positions  advocated  by  the  agency 
get  implemented. 

The  new  bureaucracy  would  have  all  tbe 
rights  of  a  regualtory  agency,  yet  none  of 
the  responsibilities.  It  would  have  more 
power  than  real  consumers  ever  dreamed  of 
exercising. 

These  powers  all  Involve  legal  complexities 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  They  have 
been  set  forth  In  necessary  detaU  In  my 
minority  views  on  S.  707  last  year  and  in  the 
perceptive  minority  views  on  S.  200  this  year 
by  my  very  distinguished  friend  and  uncom- 
mon defender  of  the  common  man.  Senator 
Jim  Allen. 

.  Indeed,  It  seems  that  the  Immensity  of 
these  powers  is  finally  being  discovered  by 
some  of  the  ardent  supporters  of  a  new  con- 
sumer bureaucracy.  A  look  at  the  Senate 
debate  this  year  is  very  Instructive  In  this 
regard. 

Organized  labor  saw  to  It  that  a  complete 
gag  was  put  on  the  new  consumer  bureauc- 
racy's Intended  advocacy  in  labor-related 
matters.  Then  came  the  broadcasters  who 
proved  to  a  majority  of  the  Senate  that  the 
consumer  unit  could,  and  probably  would, 
put  them  out  of  business  at  license  renewal 
time.  Their  special  Interests  were  exempted. 

If  labor  unions  and  broadcasters  deserved 
protection  from  this  new  bureaucracy,  farm- 
ers must  need  equal  protection  thought  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  and  so  farmers 
received  a  broad  special  Interest  exemption. 

Following  these,  a  host  of  narrower  special 
Interest  exemptions  were  put  into  S.  200.  If 
the  trend  continues  in  the  House,  we  may 
see  created  a  consumer  agency  with  nothing 
to  say.  This  would  be  a  refreshing  approach 
to  creating  Federal  bureaucracies.  Maybe 
such  an  agency  would  have  time  to  listen 
to  the  people. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bills  be- 
fore you  are  not  merely  bad  bills,  they  are 
dangerous  bills  poorly  conceived.  A  mere 
reading  beyond  their  glorious  titles  will 
demonstrate  this  to  be  so. 

I  ask  you  to  do  everything  within  your 
power  to  seA  that  these  bills  suffer  the  fate 
of  their  predecessors. 

Since  I  consider  this  bill  one  of  the  most 
unwise  legislative  proposals  ever  made  to 
the  Congress,  I  ask  that  this  statement  be 
xnade  a  part  of  the  hearing  record  before 
your  Committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ebvim,  Jr. 

The  public  is  not  fooled  by  the  oratory 
surroimdlng  the  proposal  before  us 
either,  and  two  recent  editorials  in  the 
daily  newspapers  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  reflect 
this  public  sentiment  aaginst  this 
measure: 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  cautioned 
the  Congress,  as  follows: 

"Bad  Idea  Whose  Tdce  Has  Oonx" 

The  Senate  has  begun  again  one  of  Its  pe- 
rtodlc  debates  over  a  dubious  proposal  to 
oeate  a  brand  new  federal  consumer  pro- 
tection agency.  Someone  else  has  called  this 
k  "bad  idea  whose  time  has  come  and  gone." 
However  that  may  be,  the  current  Senate 
propoeal  begs  countless  tough  questions. 

Basically,  the  Idea  Is  to  set  up  a  federal 
•gency  whose  main  task  would  be  to  repre- . 
■ent  consumers  in  matters  before  federal 
agencies  and  the  courts.  That  may  sound  ap- 
pealing, but  it  rests  on  highly  shaky  assump- 
tions. 

The  proposed  agency,  for  example,  wouldn't 
*»eamllne  or  coordinate  the  activities  of 
hundreds  of  other  existing  federal  units  and 
personnel  already  presumably  engaged  In 
protecting  the  American  consumer.  A  1069 
«tudy  fbund  413  federal  units  "administer- 
ing 938  consumer-related  activities."  If  they 
■»  doing  their  Job,  why  U  this  needed?  If 
^«eyYe  not  doing  it,  why  not  Improve  their 


effectiveness  rather  than  merely  pile  one 
more  expensive  new  bureaucratic  layer  on 
top?  What  reason  is  there,  for  that  matter,  to 
expect  this  new  agency  to  be  any  more  effec- 
tive than  the  current  army  of  bureaucrats  at 
protecting  consumer  Interests? 

The  Senate  bill  Is  highly  selective,  more- 
over, at  the  loopholes  It  purports  to  close. 
Most  conspicuously.  It  would  prohibit  the 
new  consumer  agency  from  intervening  in 
labor  matters  before  such  agencies  as  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board — a  special- 
Interest  exemption  obviously  Insisted  upon 
by  the  AFL-CIO. 

As  important  as  tbe  question  of  whether 
this  Senate  bill  seriously  meets  the  need  al- 
leged by  Its  supporters  Is  the  question  of 
whether  that  need,  in  fact,  exists. 

Apart  from  all  the  federal  consumer  activi- 
ties long  in  effect,  many  state,  local  and  pri- 
vate programs  help  the  consumer.  New  York 
State's  attorney  general  oversees  a  consumer 
frauds  bureau,  for  example,  and  In  Western 
New  York  there's  the  alert,  effective  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Clearing  House.  A  recent  na- 
tional poll  by  Opinion  Research  Corp.  of 
Princeton,  N.J.,  moreover,  found  that  only  10 
per  cent  of  those  sampled  were  in  favor  of 
establishing  an  additional  federal  consumer 
protection  agency:  75  per  cent  preferred  Im- 
proving existing  federal  consumer-protection 
efforts. 

We  believe  Congress  could  help  consumers 
In  far  more  re^onslble  and  effective  ways.  It 
could  and  shovUd  repeal  Pair  Trade  Laws, 
which  restrict  free  market  competition  and 
drive  up  prices.  It  could  remove  many  federal 
restrictions  and  subsidies  that  help  special- 
Interest  producer  groups  and  cost  the  con- 
sumer dearly.  It  could  write  a  sensible  na- 
tional no-fault  Insurance  law  that  would  re- 
place the  virtual  shams  that  states  like  New 
York  have  adopted. 

Add  all  this  to  the  current  economic  reces- 
sion, and  It  strongly  suggests  that  the  Sen- 
ate in  Its  debate  over  a  new  consumer  pro- 
tection agency  Is  dealing  with  a  spectacu- 
larly mistimed  as  well  as  highly  questionable 
and  unnecessarily  wasteful  Idea. 

And,  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  edi- 
torialized against  the  ACP: 

Anothzr  CoNsrrMER  Agknct  Not  Nedko 

The  federal  government  Is  hardly  lacking 
In  agencies  dealing  with  consumer  problems. 
At  last  count,  an  Office  of  Cons\imer  Affairs 
directory  listed  39  offices,  agencies  or  indi- 
viduals within  the  government  that  are  con- 
cerned with  consumer  affairs.  There  also  is  a 
score  of  congressional  committees  dealing 
with  consumer  matters  In  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  last  thing  the  consumer  needs. 
It  would  seem,  is  another  govMnment  bureau. 
But  a  six-year  battle  to  create  an  Independ- 
ent constuner  agency  is  under  way  again. 

The  pn^xMed  agency  simply  Is  not  need- 
ed (and  changing  Its  name  from  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy  doesnt  make  the  idea 
any  more  palatable) .  The  consumer  needs — 
and  is  entitled  to — protection,  but  adding  to 
the  federal  bureaucracy  la  not  the  way  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

If  existing  agencies  are  not  responsive  to 
consumer  needs,  the  solution  is  to  restruc- 
ture the  agencies.  perhapM  even  consolidat- 
ing some,  and  to  give  them  power  to  act. 

After  all,  expanding  the  bureaucracy  ob- 
viously calls  for  expanding  the  dollar  out- 
lay. Is  that  the  way  to  help  the  consumer? 
Before  any  new  agency  Is  established,  a  real 
effort  ought  to  be  made  to  make  the  existing 
institutions  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  this 
program,  this  agency,  and  this  legisla- 
tion. The  consumers  do  not  need  what  is 
here  proposed.  And.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  measure  and  suggest  that  those  who 
really  want  to  aid  the  consumer  support 


measures  in  Congress  and  In  the  agencies 
which  promote  competitive  free  market 
economics  instead  of  tbe  mercantilistic. 
bureaucratic,  "Washington  knows  best" 
answers  like  Uiis  bill. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
suiHwrt  of  H.R.  7575.  which  would  ci-eate 
an  independent  Federal  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection. 

An  advocate  to  represent  the  consumer 
before  Federal  regulatory  agencies  has 
long  been  needed.  Our  Federal  agencies 
operate  in  a  quasi-judicial  manner.  Just 
as  a  judge  is  not  expected  to  step  down 
from  the  bench  and  argue  the  case  of  one 
side  or  the  other,  a  Federal  agency,  even 
though  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  acting  in  the  public  interest,  caimot  be 
expected  to  argue  the  public's  case  in 
agency  proceedings.  The  job  of  advocacy 
must  be  left  to  others. 

The  private  sector,  in  the  form  of  trade 
associations,  law  firms,  and  spokesmen 
for  individual  corporations,  are  rep- 
resented at  agency  hearings.  Individual 
consumers,  however,  are  not.  Consumers 
have  neither  the  time  nor  money  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  hearings  or  to  effective- 
ly make  their  views^  known.  Passage  of 
HJl.  7575  will  give  consumers  a  voice  at 
the  regulatory  level  that  they  do  not  now 
have. 

I  imderstand  the  public's  despair  over 
the  growing  Federal  bureaucracy.  I  share 
this  concern  and  have  introduced  sep- 
arate legislation  to  help  reduce  the  bu- 
reaucratic maze.  However,  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection  will  not  just 
add  another  layer  of  Government.  It  will 
be  an  advocate,  not  a  regulator.  It  will 
not  be  able  to  ovemile,  veto,  or  impair 
any  Federal  agency's  final  determina- 
tion. 

Rather  than  create  more  government, 
the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  will 
enable  the  existing  agencies  to  work  more 
effectively  by  singling  out  inflationary, 
inefficient,  and  unwise  regulatory  activi- 
ties. And  mth  the  strengthening  amend- 
ments we  have  adopted — amendments 
that  exempt  small  business,  that  provide 
for  the  agency's  self-destructim  -in  7 
years  if  it  falls  to  live  up  to  expectations, 
and  that  consolidate  all  the  offices  of 
consumer  affairs  in  one  agency — the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  can  be- 
come a  model  for  real  regulatory  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  wide  spectrum  of 
groups  have  voiced  their  support  for  this 
bill.  Many  large  corporations,  such  as 
Montgomery  Wards,  Mobil  Oil,  and 
Polaroid,  have  joined  with  consumers  tn 
expressing  the  need  for  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  to  these  voices  and  sup- 
port H.R.  7575. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  do 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLAND.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7575)  to  establish  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  in  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Government  -effective 
protection  and  representation  of  the  in- 
terests of  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose^.  siiureuant .  to   House   Resolution 
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798,  he  reported  the  bUl  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bin. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Monoif  TO  KxcoMicrr  oitkbzo  bt 

m.  KKI.KItBOKlf 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  I^Deaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. . 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bin? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am,  BCr.  I^^eaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleric  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EuxifBour  movM  to  recommit  the  bill 
HA.  7575  to  tbe  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Opermtlons. 

■nie  SPEAKER,  ^^thout'objectlon,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motloi  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bin. 

Mr.  ERUENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  208,  nays  199, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 

(BoU  No.  673] 
TEAS— 208 


Ataug 
Addabbo 
Ambro 
AmSenon, 

OUtf. 
An<enon,  ni. 
Ashler 


AuOoln 

BmUUo 

Baldus 

BMicue 

BenneU 

BergUiid 

Bleggl 


BlAncbutl 
Blouln 


Bradcmaa 
Brerirtnrtrtge 
Brodhead 
Brooka 
Broim.Oim. 
Buxto.OaUf. 
Bufto,  MMb. 
Burton.  John 


Our 

CliUlwim 

Oar 

Ooben 

OoUiiia.ni. 

OoBte 

Oonyen 

Oonnaa 

OoniaD 

Oottar 

OvagbXia 

D'Amouia 

Daalal«N.J. 

Danlaiaon 


DeUums 

Dent 

Oiggs 

DtngeU 

Downey,  N.T. 

Drinan 

duPont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwarda,  Calif. 

EUberg 

ETan8,Oolo. 

ETl]u,Tenn. 

PaicaU 

Pen  wick 

Fish 

PUber 

Flood 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.Mlch. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Oaydoa 

Qlklmo 

Oibbons 

QUnutn 

OonzaleE 

Oreen 

Ouda 

HaU 

Hannatord 

Harkln 

Harriacton 

Hanla 

Hawklas 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Maaa. 


Hughes 

Hungate 

Jeffords 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Utton 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long.  lid. 

ICcCloskey 

McFaU 

McHugh 

Ifacdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

MsBTlnaky 

Mlkra 

MiUar,  CalU. 

Mlneu 


Mink 

Mlt<iheU,Md. 

Moakley 

Mofleu 

MOOohan 

MOoThaad,Pa. 

Mofgaa 


Myers.  Pa. 

Meal 

Nedzl 

mx 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Ot>ey 

anara 

VNeUl 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Oallf. 
Perkins 
Pickle 
PUe 
Preyer 
Price 
Bsusa 
Richmond 
Rlegie 
Blnaldo 
Bodlno 
Roe 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook  / 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Baiiman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
BeU 
BevlU 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Bntler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins.  Tex. 
Oonable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
DavU 

delaOarza 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dodd 

Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Dreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
IBnery 
English 
Brlenbom 
Each 

Eahleman 
Evans,  Ind. 
Findley 
Fltblan 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foray  the 
Fountain 
Frenzel 


Rogers 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Boush 

Roybal 

Busso 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solaia 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

NAYS— 199 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Oinn 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

Oradlson 

Qrassley 

Ouyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hefner 

Henderson 

Hightower 

Holt 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Hasten 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Levitas 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUUter 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

iMahon 

Mann 

Martin 

MathU 

Mazzoii 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
CalU. 

Murtha 


Stokes 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompeon 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young,  Oa. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablodci 

Zeferettl 


Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

NichoU 

O'Brien 

Passman 

Pettis 

Poage 

Pressler 

Quie 

Quill  en 

Railsback 

Randall 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roncalio 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Santinl 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.William 
Stetiman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Taloott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vender  Jagt 
Vender  Veen 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whltehurat 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Young,  na. 
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HOItaBCian 

Hoiton 

Bovard 


Mottt 
>fuf*lky.ni. 


Adams  Hlnshaw 

Annunzlo  Holland 

Baard,  BX  Landrum 
Burton.  Phillip  McOormack 

Ctovdand  MlUs 

Fary  Murphy.  N.T. 

Fraaer  Ottinger 

Httiert  Paulson,  N.T. 
HUIU 


Peyser 
Pritchard 
Bangel 
Reea 
UdaU 

WUson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Young.  Alaska 


The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowlng 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for.  with  Mr.  H6bert  against. 

Mr.  Ottinger  for,  with  Mr.  Landrum 
against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas  against. 

Mr.  Wlrth  for,  with  Mr.  Mills  agalnat. 

Mr.  Peyser  for,  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  UdaU  for,  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  HUlls. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fraaer. 
Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Fary. 
Mr.  Pritchard  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  Bangel. 
Mr.  Pattlson  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mo* 
Cormack. 

Messrs.  BADILLO,  FORD  of  Michigan, 
and  EVANS  of  Colorado  changed  their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  MOORE  and  ROBERTS 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bin  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  798,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations  is  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  S.  200  to  establish  an 
independent  consumer  agency  to  protect 
and  serve  the  interest  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bin. 

MOTION    OFFEBED    BT    MR.    BBOOKB 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Mr.  BsooKS  moves  to  strike  out  aU  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  200  and  to  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7575,  as 
passed,  as  follows :  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1976". 

STATBMXMT  OF  FINDINOa 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  In- 
terests of  consumers  are  inadequately  rep- 
resented and  protected  within  the  Fedual 
Oovemment;  and  that  vigorous  representa- 
tion and  protection  of  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers are  essential  to  the  fair  and  efficient 
functioning  of  a  free  market  economy. 

KSTABLUHMENT 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  as 
an  Independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protectlcm.  The  Agency  shaU  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  a  person  who  by  reas(m 
of  training,  experience,  and  attainments  la 
ezceptlonaUy  qualified  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  consiuners.  There  shaU  be  in  the 
Agency  a  Deputy  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Dep- 
uty Administrator  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed from  time  to  time  by  the  Administra- 
tor and  shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers 
of,  the  Administrator  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of,  the  Administrator. 

(b)  No  employee  of  the  Agency  while  serv- 
ing in  auoh  position  may  engage  In  any  busl- 
naaa,  vocation,  or  other  employment  or  have 
other  Intereata  which  are  inconsistent  with 
hlB  oOdal  reaponalbUltles. 
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POWERS  AND  DTITIKS  OF  THX  AOMINISntATOR 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Agency, 
and  shall  have  the  authority  to  direct  and 
supervise  aU  personnel  and  activities  there- 
of 

(b)    In  addition  to  any  other  authority 

conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized,  in  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  this  Act,  to— 

(1)  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classifi- 
cation laws,  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  prescribe  their 
authority  and  duties; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  compensate  individuals  so 
employed  for  each  day  (including  travel- 
time)  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18  as  provided 
in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  while  such  experts  and  consultants  are 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business,  pay  such  employees  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
at  rates  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  Oovem- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently, 

(3)  appoint  advisory  committees  composed 
of  such  private  citizens  and  officials  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  as  he 
deems  desirable  to  advise  blm  with  respect 
to  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and  pay  such 
members  (other  than  those  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Oovemment)  while 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator compensation  and  travel  ex- 
penses at  the  rate  provided  for  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  ex- 
perts and  consultants; 

(4)  promulgate  such  rules  for  the  Internal 
operations  of  the  Agency  and  binding  only  on 
the  employees  of  the  Agency  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  in  him 
or  in  the  Agency,  and  delegate  authority 
for  the  performance  of  any  function  to  any 
officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
supervision; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  facilities  of  oth^r  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  of  State  and  private  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities; 

(6)  enter  into  and  perform  such  eon- 
tracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Agency  and  on 
such  terms  as  the  Administrator  may  deem 
appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  with  any  public  or  pri- 
vate person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or 
institution; 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
secUon  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
use.  665(b)): 

(8)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed;  and 

(9)  encourage  the  development  of  infor- 
mal dispute  settlement  procedvures  involving 
consumers. 

.(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, each  Federal  agency  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available  to  the  greatest  practica- 
ble extent  within  its  ci^iabUity  to  the  Agency 
In  the  performance  of  Its  functions. 

(d)  The  Administrator  ahaU  transmit  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  In  January 
of  each  year  a  report  which  shall  Include  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  actlTitiM 
snd  accomplishments  of  the  Agency  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  including  a  sum- 
mary of  consumer  complaints  rooalved  and 
actions  taken  thereon  and  such  reomrimwi- 


dations  for  additional  legislation  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  consumers  within  the 
United  states.  Each  such  report  shall  in- 
clude a  summary  and  evaluation  of  selected 
major  consumer  programs  of  each  Federal 
agency,  including  but  not  limited  to.  com- 
ment with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  such  programs  as  well  as  defi- 
ciencies noted  in  the  coordination,  admin- 
istration, or  enforcement  of  such  programs. 

rtTNCnOMS  OF  THX  AOENCT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Agency  shall.  In  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions,  advise  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  as  to  matters  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  consumers;  and  protect 
and  promote  the  Interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  consumers  of  goods  and 
services  made  available  to  them  through  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Agency  shall  be 


(1)  represent  the  interests  of  consumers 
before  Federal  agencies  and  courts  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  this  Act; 

(2)  encourage  and  support  research, 
studies,  and  testing  leading  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  consumer  products  and  im- 
proved products,  services,  and  consumer  In- 
formation, to  the  extent  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act; 

(3)  submit  recommendations  annually  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  measures 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment In  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
the  Interests  of  cpnsxuners; 

(4)  publish  and  distribute  material  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act  which  will  inform 
consumers  of  matters  of  Interest  to  them, 
to  the  extent  authorized  in  section  8  of  this 
Act: 

(5)  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  In- 
vestigations, including  economic  surveys, 
concerning  the  needs,  interests,  and  problems 
of  consumers  which  are  not  duplicative  in 
significant  degree  of  similar  activities  con- 
ducted by  other  Federal  agencies; 

(6)  cooperate  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  enterprise  in  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers; and 

(7)  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  fully  and  currently  Informed  of  all 
its  activities,  except  that  this  paragraph  U 
not  authority  to  withhold  information  re- 
quested by  individual  Members  of  Congress. 

REPRXSENTATION    OF    CONStTMERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  result  of  any  Federal 
agency  proceeding  or  activity  may  substan- 
tially affect  an  Interest  of  consumers,  he  may 
as  of  right  intervene  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
the  interests  of  consumers,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection.  In 
any  proceeding,  the  Administrator  shaU  re- 
frain from  Intervening  as  a  party,  unless  he 
determines  that  such  intervention  is  neces- 
sary to  represent  adequately  the  Interest  of 
consumers.  The  Administrator  shall  comply 
with  Federal  agency  statutes  and  rules  of 
procediire  of  general  applicability  governing 
the  timing  of  intervention  or  participation 
In  such  proceeding  or  activity  and,  upon  in- 
tervening or  participating  therein,  shall  com- 
ply with  Federal  agency  statutes  and  rules  of 
procedure  of  general  applicability  govern- 
ing the  conduct  thereof.  The  intervention  or 
participation  of  the  Administrator  in  any 
Federal  agency  proceeding  or  activity  shall 
not  affect  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  agency 
conducting  such  proceeding  or  activity  to 
assure  prooedural  fairness  to  all  participants. 

(1)  axoapt  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
the  Administrator  may  Intervene  as  a  party 
or  otherwise  partloipat*  in  any  Fsderal 
agency  proceeding  which  is  subject  to  sec- 
tion 663,  664,  666,  or  667  of  UUe  6,  United 
SUtes  Code,  or  to  any  other  statute  or  regu- 


lation authorizing  a  hearing,  or  which  Is 
conducted  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  an  agency  hearing. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subeectlon  (c), 
in  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  not  cov- 
ered by  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  activity,  the  Administrator  may  par- 
ticipate or  communicate  in  any  manner  that 
any  person  may  participate  or  communicate 
under  Federal  agency  statutes,  rules,  or 
practlcee.  The  Federal  agency  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  the  written  or  oral  submission 
of  the  Administrator.  Such  submission  shaU 
be  presented  In  an  orderly  manner  and  with- 
out causing  undue  delay. 

(b)  At  such  time  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  intervene  or  participate  In  a 
Federal  agency  proceeding  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section,  he  shall  Issue  pub- 
licly a  written  statement  setting  forth  his 
findings  under  subsection  (a),  stating  con- 
cisely the  specific  interests  of  consumers  to 
be  protected.  Upon  intervening  or  partici- 
pating he  shall  file  a  copy  of  his  statement 
in  the  proceeding. 

(c)  In— 

( 1 )  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  seeking 
primarily  to  impose  a  fine  or  forfeiture  which 
the  agency  may  Impose  under  its  own  au- 
thority for  an  alleged  violation  of  a  statute 
of  the  United  States  or  of  a  rule,  order,  or 
decree  promulgated  thereunder,  or 

(2)  any  action  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  to  which  the  United  States  or  any 
Federal  agency  Is  a  party, 

and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator may  substantially  affect  the  Interest* 
of  consumers,  the  Administrator  ui>on  his 
own  motion,  or  upon  written  request  ihade 
by  the  officer  or  employee  who  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  case  for  the 
United  States  or  the  Federal  agency  in  the 
proceeding  or  action,  may  transmit  to  such 
officer  or  employee  all  evidence  and  informa- 
tion in  the  possession  of  the  Administrator, 
relevant  to  the  proceeding  or  action  and 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Federal  agency 
or  court,  appear  as  amicus  curiae  and  present 
written  or  oral  argument  to  such  agency  or 
court. 

(d)  To  the  extent  that  any  person,  if  ag- 
grieved, would  Iiave  a  right  of  Judicial  re- 
view by  law,  the  Administrator  may  Insti- 
tute, or  Intervene  as  a  party,  in  a  proceeding 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States  Involving  Ju- 
dicial review  of  any  Federal  agency  action 
which  the  Administrator  determines  substan- 
tially affects  the  Interests  of  consumers,  ex- 
cept that  where  the  Administrator  did  not 
Intervene  or  participate  In  the  Federal  agen- 
cy proceeding  or  activity  Involved,  the  court 
ShaU  determine  whether  the  Administrator's 
institution  of  the  Judicial  proceeding  would 
be  necessary  to  the  interests  of  Justice.  Be- 
fore Instituting  a  proceeding  to  obtain  Ju- 
dicial review  In  a  case  where  the  Administra- 
tor did  not  Intervene  or  participate  in  the 
Federal  agency  proceeding  or  activity,  the 
Administrator  shall  petition  the  Federal 
agency  for  rehearing  or  reconsideration  of  its 
action  if  the  Federal  agency  statutes  or  rules 
specifically  authorize  rehearing  or  reconsid- 
eration. The  petition  shaU  be  filed  within 
sixty  days  after  the  Federal  agency  action  or 
within  such  longer  time  as  may  be  allowed 
by  Federal  agency  procedure.  If  the  Federal 
agency  doee  not  act  finally  upon  such  peti- 
tion within  sixty  days  after  filing  thereof, 
or  within  any  shorter  time,  leas  five  days,  as 
may  be  provided  by  law  for  the  Initiation  of 
judicial  review,  the  Administrator  may  m- 
stitute  a  preceding  for  judicial  review  im- 
mediately. The  participation  of  the  Adminis- 
trator in  a  prooeedixkg  for  Judicial  review  of 
a  Paderal  agency  action  shall  not  alter  or 
affect  the  scope  of  review  otherwise  applica- 
ble to  such  agency  action. 

(e)  When  the  Administrator  determlass  it 
to  be  in  the  Interests  of  consumers,  he  may 
request  the  Federal  agency  oonoemed  to  ini- 
tiate such  proceeding  or  to  take  such  other 
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action  u  may  b*  authoriaed  by  law  wltb 
nqMct  to  such  agency.  If  the  Fedeial  agency 
falla  to  take  the  action  requested.  It  shall 
Itromptly  notUy  the  Agency  of  the  reasons 
for  Ita  failure  and  such  notification  shall  be 
a  matter  of  public  record.  To  the  extent  that 
any  person,  if  aggrieved,  would  have  a  right 
ot  judicial  review  by  law,  the  Agency  may 
Institute  a  proceeding  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  review  of  the  action 
of  a  Federal  agency  or  its  refusal  to  act. 

(f)  Appearances  by  the  Agency  imder  this 
section  shall  be  in  its  own  name  and  shall 
be  made  by  qualified  representatives  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator. 

(g)  In  any  Vsderal  agency  proceeding  to 
irtilcb  the  Agency  Is  a  party,  the  Agency  is 
authorised  to  request  the  Federal  agency  to 
Issue,  and  the  Federal  agency  shall,  on  a 
statement  or  showing  (if  such  statement  or 
showing  Is  required  by  the  Federal  agency's 
rule  of  j>rooedure)  of  general  relevance  and 
reasonable  scope  of  the  evidence  sought,  is- 
sue such  orders,  as  are  authorized  by  the 
Federal  agency's  statutory  powers,  for  the 
copying  of  documents,  papers,  and  records, 
summoning  of  wltnesess.  production  of  books 
and  papers,  and  submission  of  information  in 
writing. 

(h)  The  Agency  is  not  authorized  to  Inter- 
vene in  proceedings  or  actions  before  State  or 
local  agencies  and  courts. 

(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  prtdilbit  the  Agency  from  com- 
municating with  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies  at  times  and  in  manners  not  in- 
consistent with  law  or  agency  rules, 
comuma  complaints 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Tlie  Agency  sbaU  receive, 
evaluate,  develop,  act  on,  and  transmit  com- 
plaints to  the  i4>proprlate  Federal  or  non- 
FSderal  entitles  oonoemlng  actions  ot  prac- 
tloss  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Agency  receives  from 
any  source,  or  develops  on  its  own  initiative, 
any  complaint  or  other  information  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  consumers  and  disclosing 
a  probable  violation  of — 

( 1 )  a  Uw  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  a  rule  or  order  of  a  Federal  agency  or 
officer,  or 

(3)  a  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any 
court  ot  the  United  States  Involving  a  mat- 
ter of  Federal  law, 

It  shall  take  such  action  within  Its  authority 
as  may  be  desirable,  including  the  proposal 
of-  legislation,  or  ahall  promptly  transmit 
such  complaint  or  other  information  to  the 
Federal  agency  or  oflloer  charged  with  the 
duty  of  anforelng  such  law.  rule,  order,  Judg- 
ment, or  decree,  for  appropriate  action. 

(e)  The  Agency  shall  ascertain  the  nature 
and  extmt  of  action  taken  with  regard  to 
respective  complaints  and  other  informa- 
tVm  transmitted  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  ssetlcn. 

(d)  The  Agency  shall  promptly  notify 
producers,  distributers,  retailers  or  suppliers 
at  goods  and  servlcee  of  all  complaints  of 
any  significance  concerning  them  received 
or  dev^oped  under  this  section. 

(e)  "nie  Agency  shall  maintain  a  public 
document  rotun  containing  an  up-to-date 
listing  of  all  signed  consumer  coii4>lalnts  of 
any  slgnlflcance  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying  which  the  Agiency  has  received,  ar- 
ranged in  meaningful  and  useful  categories, 
togethw  with  annotations  of  actions  taken 
by  it.  Complaints  shall  be  listed  and  made 
available  for  public  Inspection  and  copying 
only  if — 

(1)  the  complainant's  Identity  is  protected 
when  he  has  requested  confidentiality; 

(3)  the  party  complained  against  has  had 
sixty  days  to  comment  on  such  complaint 
and  such  comment,  when  received,  is  dis- 
played together  with  the  complaint:  and 

(8)  the  entity  to  which  the  ccMnplaint  has 
been  referred  has  had  sixty  days  to  notify  the 


Agency  what  action,  if  any.  It  Intends  to  take 
with  respect  to  the  con^lalnt. 

OONSUXXB    DfVOBMATIOir    AlfS    SXBVICS8 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  devel<q>  on  Its 

own  Initiative,  and,  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  gather  from  other  Federal 
agencies  and  non-Federal  sources,  and  dis- 
semlnste  to  the  public  In  such  manner,  at 
such  times,  and  in  such  form  as  it  determines 
to  be  most  effective,  information,  statistics, 
and  other  data  concerning — 

(1)  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Agency; 

(2)  consumer  products  and  services; 

(3)  problems  encountered  by  consumers 
generally,  including  annual  reports  on  inter- 
est rates  and  commercial  and  trade  practices 
which  adversely  affect  consumers;  and 

(4)  notices  of  Federal  hearings,  proposed 
and  final  rules  and  orders,  and  other  perti- 
nent activities  of  Federal  agencies  that  affect 
consumers. 

(b)  All  Federal  agencies  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Administrator,  possess  in- 
formation which  would  be  useful  to  con- 
s\uners  are  authorized  and  directed  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Agency  in  making  such  in- 
formation available  to  the  public. 

TESTXNQ    AND    HKSXAaCR 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Agency  shall,  in  the  exercise 
of  Its  functions — 

(1)  encourage  and  support  through  both 
public  and  private  entitles  the  development 
and  application  of  methods  and  techniques 
for  testing  materials,  mechanisms,  comfK)- 
nents,  structures,  and  proceaees  used  in  con- 
sumer products  and  for  Improving  consiimer 
services; 

(2)  make  reconunendations  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  respect  to  research,  studies, 
analyses,  and  other  Information  within  their 
authority  which  would  be  useful  and  bene- 
ficial to  con^mers;   and 

(3)  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  on 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establisb- 
mg  a  National  Consimier  Information 
Foundation  which  would  administer  a  vol- 
untary, self-supporting.  Information  tag  pro- 
gram (similar  to  the  "Tel-Tag"  program  of 
Great  Britain)  under  which  any  manufac- 
turer of  a  nonperlshable  consumer  product 
to  be  sold  at  retail  could  be  authorized  to  at- 
tach to  each  copy  of  such  product  a  tag, 
standard  in  form,  containing  information. 
based  on  uniform  standards  relating  to  the 
performance,  safety,  durability,  and  care  of 
the  product. 

(b)  All  Federal  agencies  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  possess  test- 
ing facilltiee  and  staff  relating  to  the  per- 
formance of  consumer  products  and  services, 
are  authwized  and  directed  to  perform 
promptly,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
within  their  capability,  such  tests  as  the 
Administrator  may  request  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions  imder  section  6  of  this  Act. 
regarding  products,  services,  or  any  matter 
affecting  the  Interests  of  consumers.  Such 
tests  ahall,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
methodologies  and  procedures,  and  In  every 
case  when  tesl  results  are  published,  the 
methodologies  and  procedures  used  shall  be 
available  along  with  the  test  results.  The 
results  of  such  tests  may  be  tised  or  pub- 
lished only  in  proceedings  in  which  the 
Agency  Is  participating  or  has  intervened 
pursuant  to  section  6.  In  providing  facilities 
and  staff  upon  request  made  In  writing  by 
the  Admlnlstrat<x',  Federal  agencies — 

(1)  may  perform  functions  under  this  sec- 
tl<m  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  629); 

(2)  may  request  any  other  Federal  agency 
to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  progress  re- 
ports, and  other  information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  section  and  any  such 
other  agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
cooperate  to  the  extent  permitted  by  l&w  by 
furnishing  such  materials;  and 
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(3)  may,  to  the  extent  necessary  and  au- 
thorized, acquire  or  establish  additional  fa- 
cilities and  purchase  additional  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(c)  Neither  a  Federal  agency  engaged  in 
testing  products  under  this  Act  nor  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  declare  one  product  to  be 
better,  or  a  better  buy,  than  any  other  prod- 
uct; however,  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  prohibit  the  use  or  publication 
of  test  data  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) . 

DnOaiCATION  GATHXaiNG 

Sec.  10.  (a)  (1)  To  the  extent  required  to 
protect  the  health  or  safety  of  consumers, 
or  to  discover  consumer  fraud  or  substantial 
economic  Injury  to  consumers,  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d),  to  Issue  written  Interroga- 
tories or  requests  for  reports  and  other  re- 
lated Information  to  any  person  engaged  In 
a  trade,  business,  or  Industry  which  sub- 
stantially affects  Interstate  commerce.  Such 
interrogatories  or  requests  shall  set  forth 
with  particularity  the  consiuner  Interest 
sought  to  be  protected,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Information  is  sought. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shaU  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  inspection  or 
copying  of  doctunents,  papers,  books,  or  rec- 
ords, or  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any 
person,  or  shall  require  the  disclosure  of 
information  which  would  violate  any  re- 
lationship privileged  according  to  law. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shaU  not  exercise 
the  authority  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  if  the  information  sought — 

(A)  is  available  as  a  matter  of  public 
record; 

(B)  can  be  obtained  from  another  Fed- 
eral agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section;  or 

(C)  is  for  use  in  connection  with  his  in- 
tervention in  any  pending  Federal  agency 
proceeding  against  the  person  to  whom  the 
interrogatories  are  addressed. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
any  interrogatories  or  requests  submitted  to 
any  person  by  the  Administrator  pursutmt 
to  paragraph  (1),  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  person  Is  fovmd,  or  has  his  prln- 
c^al  place  of  business,  shall  issue  an  order, 
on  conditions  and  with  such  apportion- 
ment of  costs  as  It  deems  Just,  requiring 
compliance  with  a  valid  order  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  district  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  Issue  such  an  order  upon  peti- 
tion by  the  Administrator  or  on  a  motion 
to  quash,  and  upon  the  Administrator's 
carrying  the  burden  of  proving  in  court  that 
such  order  is  for  information  that  may  sub- 
stantially affect  the  health  or  safety  of  con- 
sumers or  may  be  necessary  in  the  discovery 
of  consvmaer  fraud  or  substantial  economic 
Injury  to  consiuners,  and  is  relevant  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  information  is 
sought,  unless  the  person  to  whom  the  inter- 
rogatory or  request  Is  addressed  shows  that 
answerhig  such  Interrogatory  or  request  will 
be  iinnecessarlly  or  excessively  burdensome. 

(b)  Upon  written  request  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, each  Federal  agency  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  or  allow  access  to 
all  documents,  papers,  and  records  In  its 
possession  which  the  Administrator  deems 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions and  to  fximish  at  cost  copies  of  speci- 
fied docxmtents,  papers,  and  records.  Not- 
withstanding this  subsection,  a  FMeral 
agency  may  deny  the  Administrator  access 
to  and  copies  of — 

(1)  Information  classified  In  the  Interest 
of  national  defense  or  national  security  by 
an  Individual  authorized  to  classify  such 
Information  tmder  applicable  Executive  or- 
der or  statutes  and  restricted  data  whose 
dissemination  is  controlled  piirsuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.); 

(3)  policy   recommendations    by   Federal 
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agency  personnel  Intended  for  Internal 
agency  use  only; 

(3)  information  concerning  routine  execu- 
tive and  administrative  functions  which  is 
not  otherwise  a  matter  of  public  record; 

(4)  personnel  and  medical  files  and  simi- 
lar files  the  disclosiire  of  which  would  consti- 
tute a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy; 

(6)  Information  which  such  Federal  agency 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  law  from  disclosing 
to  another  Federal  agency;  and 

(6)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  fi- 
nancial information  described  in  section 
S52(b)  (4)  of  tltie  5,  United  States  Code — 

(A)  obtained  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  by  a  Federal  agency,  if  the  agency 
had  agreed  to  treat  and  has  treated  such 
Information  as  privileged  or  confidential  and 
states  in  writing  to  the  Administrator  that, 
taking  Into  account  the  nature  of  the  as- 
surances given,  the  character  of  the  informa- 
tion requested,  and  the  purpose,  as  stated 
by  the  Administrator,  for  which  access  Is 
sought,  to  permit  such  access  would  consti- 
tute a  breach  of  faith  by  the  agency;  or 

(B)  obtained  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  by  a  Federal  agency,  if  the 
agency  has  agreed  in  writing  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  to  treat  such  information  as 
privileged  or  confidential,  on  the  basis  of  its 
determination  set  forth  In  writing  that  such 
Information  was  not  obtainable  without  such . 
an  agreement  and  that  failure  to  obtain 
such  Information  would  seriously  impair  per- 
formance of  the  agency's  function. 

Before  granting  the  Administrator  access  to 
trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  financial 
Information  described  in  section  552(b)  (4) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  agency 
shall  notify  the  person  who  provided  such  in- 
formation of  its  Intention  to  do  so  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  shall  afflord  him  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  comment  or  seek  in- 
junctive relief.  Where  access  to  information 
Is  denied  to  the  Administrator  by  a  Federal 
agency  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  head 
of  the  agency  and  the  Administrator  shall 
seek  to  find  a  means  of  providing  the  In- 
formation in  such  other  form,  or  under  such 
conditions,  as  will  meet  the  agency's  bb- 
Jectlons.  The  Administrator  may  file  a  com- 
plaint in  court  to  enforce  its  rights  under 
this  subsection  in  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  a  com- 
plainant under  section  &52(a)(3)  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  7213).  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  providing  for  or  author- 
izing any  Federal  agency  to  divulge  or  to 
make  known  in  any  manner  whatever  to  the 
Administrator,  from  an  income  tax  retiim, 
the  amount  or  source  of  income,  profits, 
losses,  expenditures,  or  any  particular  there- 
of, or  to  permit  any  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
turn filed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  copy  there- 
of or  any  book  containing  any  abstracts  or 
particulars  thereof  to  be  seen  or  examined 
by  the  Administrator,  except  as  provided  by 
law. 

(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  not  have 
the  power  to  issue  written  interrogatories  or 
require  the  production  or  dlsclousre  of  any 
data  or  other  information  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  from  any  small  business 
concern.  For  the  ptupoee  of  this  paragraph 
"small  business  concern"  means  any  person 
that,  together  with  such  person's  affiliates, 
including  any  other  person  with  whom  such 
person  is  associated  by  mecuis  of  a  francblee 
agreement,  does  not  have  assets  exceeding 
•1,000.000;  or  does  not  have  more  than  the 
eqtuvalent  of  25  full-time  employees  at  the 
time  of  the  proposed  discovery  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  Administrator 
from  requesting  the  voliuitary  production  of 
any  sucdi  data. 


(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
power,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1) ,  to  ob- 
tain information  from  a  small  business  con- 
cern if  necessary  to  prevent  imminent  and 
substantial  danger  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
consiuners,  and  the  Administrator  has  no 
other  effective  means  of  action. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  on  which  this 
Act  becomes  effective,  submit  to  Congress  a 
detailed  report  with  re^>ect  to  the  effect  of 
the  limitations  contained  in  this  subsection 
on  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  for  such  action 
as  the  Congress  may  deem  appropriate. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
"small  business  concerns"  are  afllllatee  of 
each  other  when  either  directly  or  indirectly 
(A)  one  concern  controls  or  has  the  power 
to  control  the  other,  or  (B)  a  third  party  or 
parties  controls  or  has  the  power  to  control 
both.  In  determining  whether  or  not  affilia- 
tion exists,  consideration  shall  be  given  to  all 
appropriate  factors,  including  common 
ownership,  common  management,  and  con- 
tractual relationships. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  keep  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  fully, 
and  currently  Informed  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  status  of  all  interrogatories  or 
requests  issued  pursuant  to  the  authority 
"under  paragraph  (1),  and  shall  transmit  to 
such  committees  copies  of  any  communica- 
tion alleging  abuse  of  that  authority  xxt  stat- 
ing reasons  for  noncompliance  with  an  inter- 
rogatory or  request. 

UMPrATIONS    ON   DISCLOSUXXS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  not  disclose 
to  the  public  or  to  any  State  or  Jocal 
agency — 

(1)  any  information  (other  than  com- 
plaints published  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
this  Act)  In  a  form  which  would  reveal  trade 
secrets  and  commercial  or  financial  informa- 
tion as  described  in  section  652(b)  (4)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  obtained  from 
a  person  and  privileged  or  confidential;  or 

(2)  any  information  which  was  received 
solely  from  a  Federal  agency  when  such 
agency  has  notified  the  Agency  that  the  in- 
formation is  within  the  exceptions  stated  in 
section  552(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  Federal  agency  has  determined  that 
the  information  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public;  except  that  if  such  Fed- 
eral agency  has  q>ecifled  that  such  informa- 
tion may  be  disclosed  in  a  particular  form 
or  manner,  the  Agency  may  disclose  such  In- 
formation in  such  form  or  manner. 

(b)  No  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  require  any  Federal 
agency  to  release  to  any  instrumentality, 
created  by  or  under  this  Act,  any  information 
the  disclosure  of  which  is  prohibited  by  law. 

(c)  In  the  release  of  Information  pursuant 
to  the  authority  conferred  in  any  section  of 
this  Act,  except  information  released  through 
the  presentation  of  evidence  in  a  Federal 
agency  or  court  proceeding  piu-suant  to  sec- 
tion 6,  the  following  additional  provisions 
shall  govern: 

(1)  The  Administrator.  In  releasing  infor- 
mation concerning  consumer  products  and 
services,  shall  determine  that  (A)  such  In- 
formation, so  far  as  practicable,  is  accurate, 
and  (B)  no  part  of  such  information  is  pro- 
hibited from  disclosure  by  law.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  comply  with  any  notice  by  a 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  section  11(a)  (2) 
that  the  information  should  not  be  made 
available  to  the  public  or  should  be  disclosed 
only  in  a  particular  form  or  manner. 

(2)  In  the  dissemination  of  any  test  re- 
sults or  other  information  which  directly  or 
Indirectly  disclose  product  names,  it  shall 
be  made  clear  that  (A)  not  all  products  of  a 
competitive  nat\ire  have  been  tested,  if  such 
is  the  case,  and  (B)  there  Is  no  intent  or 
purpose  to  rate  products  tested  over  those 
not  tested  or  to  Imply  that  those  tested  are 


superior  or  preferable  in  quality  over  those 
not  tested. 

(3)  Notice  of  all  changes  or  additional  In- 
fornuttlon  which  would  affect  the  fairness 
of  information  previously  disseminated  to 
the  public  shall  be  promptly  disseminated  in 
a  similar  manner. 

PROCXDUa&L  TAnUIESS 

Sec.  12.  In  exercising  the  powers  conferred 
in  section  6  (b)  (4)  and  section  7,  the  Agen- 
cy shall  act  pursuant  to  rules  Issued,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  comment  by  In-  - 
terested  persons  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  653  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  assure  fairness  to  all 
affected  parties,  and  provide  interested  per- 
sons with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  release  of  product  test 
data,  containing  product  names,  prior  to 
such  release. 

PROTECTION  or  THE  CONSI7MXB  INTEREST  IN  AS- 
MINISTBATTVE  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  13.  Every  Federal  agency  in  consid- 
ering any  Federal  agency  action  which  may 
substantially  affect  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  is- 
suance or  adoption  of  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  orders,  standards,  or  formal  pol- 
icy decisions,  shall — 

(1)  notify  the  Agency  at  such  time  as 
notice  of  the  action  Is  given  to  the  public, 
or  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the 
Administrator  and  each  agency  vrtth  respect 
to  the  consideration  of  specific  actions,  or  • 
when  notification  of  a  specific  action  or  pro- 
ceeding Is  requested  in  writing  by  the  Agen- 
cy; and 

(2)  consistent  with  Its  statutory  respon- 
sibilities, take  such  action  with  due  consid- 
eration to  the  interest  of  consumers. 

In  taking  any  action  under  paragraph  (3). 
upon  request  of  the  Agency  or  in  those  cases 
where  a  public  announcement  would  nor- 
mally be  made,  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
shall  Indicate  concisely  in  a  public  an>- 
nouncement  of  such  action  the  considera- 
tion given  to  the  Interests  of  consumers.' 
This  section  shall  be  enforceable  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States  only  upon  petition  of 
the  Agency. 

SAVING  raOVXBIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  . 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or 
impair  the  statutory  responsibility  and  au- 
thority contained  in  section  201  (a)  (4)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U£.C. 
481(a)  (4)),  or  of  any  provision  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  or  of  any  Act  providing  for  the 
regulation  of  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  prevent  or  In^Mdr  th^ 
administration  or  enforcement  of  any  such. 
provision  of  law. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  relieving  any  Federal  agen- 
cy of  any  authority  or  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  Interests  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

TRANSFER    OF    PROGRAMS,    OPERATIONS    AND 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  15.  (a)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  pro- 
hibited by  law,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of. 
Management  and  Budget  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  transfer  to  the  Agency  such  pro- 
grams, operations,  and  activities  of  each 
Federal  agency  as  (A)  are  duplicative  of  or 
can  be  performed  more  appropriately  by  the 
Administrator  under  the  authority  contained 
in  this  Act,  and  (B)  may  be  transferred  with- 
out the  need  for  Congressional  action. 

(2)  Transfers  authorized  and  directed  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  shall  Include  but  not  be- 
limited  to  those  programs,  operations,  and 
activities  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  which 
are,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
performed  by  the  following  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies:  The  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
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Uon.  and  Welfare:  tlxe  Office  of  Ombudaman 
for  Buatnaas  of  the  Department  of  Oom- 
marce:  tlia  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  OotMomar  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Acrlcalture:  the  ^>eclal  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; the  Consumer  Affair^  Section  of  the 
Department  of  JTustlce:  the  OfBce  of  Con- 
sumer Aflain  ot  tbe  Department  o(  Trans- 
porUtlon:  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Oonsumer  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  tfa*  Treasury;  the  Consumer  Inquiries  Of- 
fice at  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration: 
tbe  Public  Affairs  Office  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission:  the  Consiuner  Advocate 
of  the  Postal  Serrlce;  tbe  Office  of  Oon- 
Kunsr  Advocate  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board;  the  Office  of  Consiimer  Affairs  and 
Special  Impact  of  the  Pederal  Knergy  Admin- 
istration; the  Consumer  Liaison  Division  of 
tbe  Pederal  Aviation  Administration;  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration;  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hi>alth,  Iducatlon.  and  Welfare;  the 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Special  Impact  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration;  the  National  Business 
Council  for  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  the  Hazardoiis  Materials 
Advisory  Committee;  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Water  DaU  for  Public -Use  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  the  Science  Ad- 
visory Board's  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency;  and  the 
Citlaen's  Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Transpor- 
tation Quality  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall,  within  180  days  of 
tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Identify 
and  report  to  the  Committees  on  Approprla- 
tlona  and  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Bepreaentatlves  and  of  the  Senate 
the  transfers  authorised  and  directed  by 
paragr^h  (1)  of  subsection  (A);  and  such 
report  ihaU  Include  (1)  tbe  actual  costs  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1976  of  each  of  tbe  programs, 
oparatlons.  and  activities  affected,  and  (3) 
the  Director's  recommendations  for  such  ad- 
ditional transfers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
avoid  duplication  with  programs,  operations. 
and  activities  of  the  Agency  but  which  re- 
({nlra  floogrwalraal  aetton. 

(e)  Tha  Administrator,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  shall  be  responsible  for 
Ineerporatlng  such  programs,  (H>eratlon8.  and 
aetlvltlea  as  ara  transferred  pursuant  to  sub- 
■ectlon  (a)  In  such  manner  and  to  the  extent 
he  deems  consistent  with  the  Agency's  re- 
fprtn«it^iiti—  under  section  6  of  this  Act,  and 
iMiiliH  suoh  organizational  directives  as  he 
dsemi  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpoees 
of  this  seetloi. 

or  COWBDUB  PBODTTCr  HfltUUCATTON 

oooaimrATTif o  czntxb 

10.  (a)  All  oflloers.  employees,  aaseu, 
UabDltlaa,  contracts,  property,  and  records  as 
■re  datarmlned  by  the  Director  of  tbe  Office 
at  ICanagement  and  Budget  to  be  employed, 
bald,  or  used  primarily  In  connection  with 
tb»  (unetlona  of  the  Consumer  Product  In- 
formatlnn  Coordinating  Center  in  the  Oen- 
•ral  Sarvloea  Administration  are  transferred 
to  the  Afsmey  and  all  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Oanaral  Services  administered 
through  the  Consumer  Product  Information 
Coordinating  Center  are  transftored  to  the 
Agsney. 

(b)(1)  Bzoept  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  thla  subsection,  personnel  engaged  In 
ftiiMitlana  tranaftorad  under  this  section  shall 
be  tranatonad  in  aooordanoa  wltti  applicable 
laiva  and  regulations  relating  to  transfer  of 
txaaeUoBM. 

(3)  The  tranafar  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
this  section  dull  be  without  reduction  In 
rlaasWaatloti  or  oompanaatloa  for  one  year 
after  aoeh  tranafar. 


I  DxnmnoNs 

Sec.  17.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Agency"  means  tbe  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection. 

*(2)  The  wOTds  "agency",  "agency  action", 
"party",  "person",  "rulemaking",  "adjudica- 
tion", and  "agency  proceeding"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  set  forth  In  section  651 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  term  "consumer"  means  any  per- 
son who  uses  for  personal,  family,  or  house- 
hold purpoees.  goods  and  services  offered  or 
furnished  for  a  consideration. 

(4)  The  term  "interests  of  consumers" 
means  any  concerns  of  consumers  Involving 
the  cost,  quality,  piirlty.  safety,  durability, 
performance,  effectiveness,  dependability, 
and  availability  and  adequacy  of  choice  of 
goods  and  services  offered  or  furnished  to 
consumers;  and  the  adequacy  and  accuracy 
of  Information  relating  to  consumer  goods 
and  services  (Including  labeling,  packaging, 
and  advertising  of  contents,  qualities,  and 
terms  of  sale). 

(5)  The  term  "State"  Includes  any  State 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone, 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Tnist  Terri- 
tories of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

coirroRiciNC  akkkdment 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  6314  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(62)  Administrator,  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection.". 

(b)  Section  6316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection.". 

EXXMPTIONS 

Sec.  19.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency,  or  the  national  security  or 
Intelligence  fxmctlons  (Including  related  pro- 
curement) of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  (including  the  Departments  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force)  and  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration, 
or  to  a  labor  dispute  within  the  meaning  of 
section  13  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in 
equity,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
March  38.  1933  (29  U.S.C.  113)  or  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  162),  or  to  a  labor  agreement 
within  the  meaning  of  section  201  of  tbe 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947  (29 
U.S.C.  171:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  Intervene  as  a  party  or  other- 
wise participate:  (1)  in  any  proceeding  of 
tbe  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
directly  affecting  or  directly  concerning  (a) 
the  market  price  of  or  loans,  price  supports, 
or  payments  for  raw  agricultural  conunodi- 
tles,  including  crops  (Including,  but  not. 
limited  to,  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  cot- 
ton, wool,  rice,  peanuts,  tobacco,  sugar,  fnilts, 
and  vegetables),  livestock,  poultry,  eggs  and 
dairy  products,  and  (b)  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  tbe 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  or  the  Federal 
Crop  Inaxirance  Corporation,  or  (3)  In  any 
proceeding  concerning  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grama,  or  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

sxx  DiacaiiciNATioiir 

Sac.  30.  No  person  shall  on  the  ground  of 
sex  be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be  de- 
nied the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity 
caiTled  on  or  receiving  Federal  assistance 
iinder  this  Act.  This  provision  will  be  en- 
forced through  agency  provisions  and  rules 


similar  to  those  already  establlahed,  with 
respect  to  racial  and  other  discrimination, 
uxider  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
However,  this  remedy  is  not  exclusive  and 
will  not  prejudice  or  deny  any  other  legal 
remedies  available  to  a  dlscrlmlnatee. 

AFPaOPRIATIONS 

Sac.  31.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act:  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976;  $2,600,000  for  the  transitional 
period  July  1.  1976,  through  September  30, 
1976;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977;  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978. 

COST  AMD  BOmrr  ASSESSlCEItT   STATXMEIVTS 

Sac.  23.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
and  policy  of  section  2(b)(4)  of  this  Act, 
and  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act, 
each  Federal  agency  which  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  rules  (as  defined  In  section  661 
(4)  of  title  6.  United  States  Code)  shall  pre- 
pare a  cost  and  benefit  assessment  statement 
with  respect  to  any  rules  to  which  section 
663(b)  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code,  is  ap- 
plicable, which  are  likely  to  have  a  substan- 
tial economic  Impact,  for  the  agency's  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  promul- 
gation of  such  rules.  Each  such  statement 
shall  be  short  and  concise  and,  together  with 
such  supporting  documentation  as  tbe 
agency  In  its  discretion  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate,  shall  consist  of  tbe 
following  three  elements: 

(1)  estimated  costs,  that  are  foreseeable 
as  a  result  of  the  effective  implementation  of 
such  rule; 

(2)  estimated  benefits,  that  are  foresee- 
able as  a  result  of  the  effective  Implementa- 
tion of  such  rule;  and 

(3)  the  apparent  relationship,  if  any,  be- 
tween such  costs  and  t>enefits. 

To  the  extent  deemed  practicable  by  tbe 
agency  responsible  for  its  preparation,  each 
cost  and  benefit  assessment  statement  sbaU 
indicate  in  an  appendix  the  assumptloni.  If 
any,  which  were  made  by  It  regarding  tbe 
means,  or  alternative  means,  and  attendant 
costs  of  compliance  with  the  proposed  rule, 
including  any  manufacturer's  costs  and  con- 
siuner  costs  refiected  in  the  price  of  any 
product  affected  by  such  rule.  Before  re- 
leasing any  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
statement  to  the  public,  such  agency  shall 
transmit  to  the  Comptroller  General  such 
assessment  and  any  appendix  thereto  which 
indicates  the  assumption  made  regarding 
the  means  and  attendant  costs  of  compliance 
with  the  proposed  rule  Including  any  manu- 
facturers' costs  and  consumer  costs  refiected 
in  the  price  of  any  product  affected  by  such 
rule. 

(b)  With  re^Mct  to  any  proposed  rule  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a), 
each  Federal  Register  notice  of  propcoed 
rulemaking  shall  request  interested  persons 
to  submit  to  the  applicable  agency,  In  writ- 
ing, comments,  materials,  data,  information. 
and  other  presentations  relevant  to  the  prep- 
aratlon  of  the  required  cost  and  ben^t 
assessment  statement. 

(c)  Each  such  agency  shall,  to  tbe  extent  It 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  seek  to  ob- 
tain comments,  materials,  data.  Information, 
and  presentations  relevant  to  the  costs  and 
benefits,  if  any,  likely  to  ensue  from  effec- 
tive implementation  of  any  proposed  rule, 
within  the  time  prescribed  for  consideration 
of  the  proposed  rule,  from  other  Federal 
agencies  and  persons.  No  extensions  of  time 
for  comment  shall  be  granted  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  any  such  presentations 
with  ntpect  to  such  benefits. 

(d)  Each  person  who  contends  that  effec- 
tive implementatlona  of  a  proposed  rule  will 
result  in  increased  or  decreased  costs,  shall 
furnish  to  the  applicable  agency  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  he  bases  such  assertion. 
and  which  la  in  his  possession,  is  luiown  to 
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him,  or  is  subject  to  his  control.  Such'lnfor- 

niation  shall  be  furnished  to  the  agency  in 
Mch  form,  manner,  and  detail  as  such 
agency  in  Its  discretion  prescribes.  Whenever 
Any  relevant  Information,  which  an  applica- 
ble agency  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  the  preparation  of  a  cost  and  benefit 
assessment  statement,  is  or  may  be  In  tbe 
possession  or  control  of  a  person  who  may 
be  directly  affected  by  tbe  proposed  rule, 
such  agency  Is  authorized  to  request  such 
relevant  Information  as  reasonably  described 
by  it,  and  such  person  shall  furnish  such 
relevant  information  pron^>tly  to  such 
sgency.  Such  request  for  information  shall  be 
enforceable  by  appropriate  orders  by  any 
court  of  the  United  States.  Such  information 
as  is  furnished  shall  be  considered  a  state- 
ment for  purposes  of  section  1001  of  title  18, 
l}nl*«d  States  Code. 

(e)  A  cost  and  benefit  assessment  state- 
ment prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
sball  be  published  at  the  end  of  the  year 
in  tbe  Federal  Register  in  a  report  which 
shall  contain  all  cost  and  benefit  assess- 
ment statements  applicable  to  rules  promul- 
gated during  tbe  preceding  twelve  months. 
AU  relevant  information  develoi>ed  or  re- 
ceived by  the  applicable  agency  In  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  of  such  statement 
■ball  be  available  to  all  Interested  persons, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  662  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  other 
applicable  law. 

(f)  The  President  shall  Issue,  piu-suant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  (1)  regula- 
tions providing  giUdelines  for  Federal  agen- 
cies as  to  the  nature  and  content  of  any  cost 
and  benefit  assessment  statement  required 
by  subsection  (a)  and  (2)  regulations  which 
(ball  insure  that  any  agency  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  information  deemed  by  It  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  preparation 
of  any  such  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
statement.  Such  regulations  shall  be  issued 
by  tbe  President  upon  the  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  President  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy.  In  issuing  or  modifying  any 
regvilatlons  implementing  this  section,  tbe 
President  shall  proceed  In  accordance  with 
the  procedxiree  prescribed  by  subsection  (b) 
and  (c)  of  the  new  section  Inaerted  by  sec- 
tion 202,  Public  Law  9S-«S7  (88  SUt.  2193;  16 
US.C.  67a(b),  (c) ) .  The  President  shall  pro- 
vide public  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
to  Implement  this  subsection  within  sixty 
days  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and 
■ball  issue  regulations  Implementing  this 
subsection  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  After 
Issuance  of  any  regulations  implementing 
this  section,  the  President  shall  transmit 
them  to  the  Congress,  together  with  all 
tecommemdatlons  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  thla  aubaeetlon.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  take  effect  ninety  leglslatlye 
days  after  such  transmittal  to  the  Oongreoa 
by  the  President,  unless  either  House  of  Con- 
gress by  resolution  of  disapproval,  diai^- 
provea  such  regulations,  except  that  Congress 
may  by  concurrent  resolution  modify  such 
Tegulations  within  such  ninety-day  period,  in 
which  case  such  regulations  shall  take  effect 
In  such  modified  form. 

(g)  No  Federal  officer  or  agency  shall  sub- 
Bdt  propoeed  legislation  to  the  Congress 
which  Is  likely,  if  enacted,  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial economic  Impact,  unless  such  leg- 
illation  is  accompanied  by  a  cost  and  benefit 
Msessment  statement.  The  statement  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  shall  be  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
•ection  (a).  The  requirements  of  thla  sub- 
•ectlon  may  be  postponed  upon  the  request 
of  a  committee  of  Ooogrtn  having  jurladlo- 
tlon  over  such  legislative  proposal,  for  a 
pwiod  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  from  the  data 


of  submission  to  tbe  Congress  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

(h)  In  addition  to  the  deflnlttons  In  sec- 
tion 17  of  this  Act,  ttie  following  definitions 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
thU  section: 

(1)  the  term  "rule"  means  "rule"  aa  de- 
fined by  section  441(4)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code; 

(3)  tbe  term  "legislation"  or  "law"  means 
a  statute  of  tbe  United  States  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto; 

(3)  "benefit"  includes  any  direct  or  in- 
direct, tangible  or  Intaziglble,  gain  or  advan- 
tage which  the  agency,  in  its  discretion, 
deems  proximately  related  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  proposed  regulation  or  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  leglalatlon.  Tbe  term 
shall  Include  such  non-quantifiable  benefits 
as  the  agency  identifies  and  describes.  Bene- 
fits may  Include  the  costs  that  would  be 
likely  to  result  from  the  agency'a  failure  to 
act,  but  which  are  likely  to  be  avoided  by 
the  agency'a  action;  and 

(4)  "coet"  includes  any  direct  or  indirect 
expense,  including  component  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  supply,  and  any  loss,  penalty,  or 
disadvantage  which  tbe  agency,  in  Its  dis- 
cretion, deems  proximately  related  to  the 
promulgation  of  a  proposed  regulation,  or 
tbe  enactment  of  proposed  legislation.  The 
term  shall  Include  such  nonquantlfiable 
costs  as  the  agency  identifies  and  describes. 

(1)  The  (Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  monitor  and  eval\iate  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  section.  In  addition  to  any 
other  reports  or  studies  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  relating  to  this  section,  he 
shall,  three  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  this  section  Including  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
cost  and  benefit  assessment  statements  and 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Federal  agency 
compliance  with  this  section.  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  based  on  such  study 
and  review.  Such  report  shall  Include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to,  his  recommendations 
as  to  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  of  the  need 
to  amend  subsection  (k),  or  any  other  pro- 
vision, of  this  section.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall,  if  he  determines  that  the  assump- 
tions contained  in  any  statement  submitted 
to  it  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  are  Inaccurate,  Incomplete,  or  un- 
justified so  report  to  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  having 
jtirisdiction  over  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  that  prepared  such  statement. 

(j)  No  court  shall  have  the  jurisdiction  to 
review,  or  enforce  or  shall  review,  or  enforce 
axxd,  except  for  the  general  review  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  section  provided  for  in 
subsection  (1),  no  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  other  than  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  preparation  of  a  coet  and  bene- 
fit assessment  statement  and  the  duly 
authorized  committees  of  the  Congress,  shall 
have  the  authority  to  review,  or  enforce  or 
shall  review,  or  enforce.  In  any  way  the  com- 
pliance of  any  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
statement  with  this  section,  or.  except  where 
the  agency  preparing  such  a  statement  seeks 
to  enforce  In  court  its  request  for  informa- 
tion, the  compliance,  by  such  agency  with 
any  other  requirement  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding the  manner  or  process  by  which 
such  statement  is  prepared:  Provided,  That 
a  Federal  court  may,  upon  the  request  of  any 
interested  person,  review  and  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(k)  Tbe  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
supersede  the  requirements  of  any  existing 
executive  order  Imposing  any  economic,  cost- 
benefit,  infiatlonary.  or  other  similar  impact 
assessment  requirement.  No  requirement  of 
this   section   shall   alter   or   supersede   any 


Federal  agency  statutory  requirement,  regu- 
lation, or  lawful,  practice  which  such  agency 
determines  to  be  Inconsistent  with  any  of 
the  requirements  of  this  section.  Further, 
no  agency  shall  be  required  to  prepare  and 
issue  a  coet  and  benefit  assessment  statement 
required  by  this  section.  If  information  which 
would  be  contained  In  such  statement  la 
encompassed  within  another  statement  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  prepared  In  connection 
with  the  promulgatlcm  of  the  applicable  rule. 
(I)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  effective  date  of  im- 
plementing regulations  submitted  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion. There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1976,  1977,  and  1978. 

■nVCQVK  OATS 

Sac.  23.  (a)  This  Act  sball  take  effect 
ninety  calendar  days  following  the  date  on 
which  this  Act  is  approved,  or  on  such  earlier 
date  as  tbe  President  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  In  this 
Act  may  (notwithstanding  subsection  (a)) 
be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
this  Act  at  any  time  after  the  date  ot  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  be 
compensated  from  the  date  they  first  take 
office  at  the  rates  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

SXTAaABnXTT 

Sec.  24.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Lb  de- 
clared unconstitutional  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held 
invalid,  the  constitutionality  and  effective- 
ness of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  36.  (a)  This  Act  shall  terminate  on 
September  30,  1983,  and  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Prot^tlon  shall  be  abolished  as  of 
such  date. 

(b)  The  President  shall — 

(1)  commencing  3  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  termination  specified  In  subsection  (a), 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  Agency's 
overall  performance  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  a  study  of  the  Agency^  effectiveness 
in  accomplishing  Its  general  purpoees  and 
promoting  the  general  welfare; 

(2)  not  later  than  12  months  prior  to  the 
termination  date  specified  in  subsection  (a), 
make  public  and  submit  to  each  Hoxise  of 
Congress  a  report  on  the  finding  of  the 
investigation  conducted  ptirsuant  to  para- 
graph (1),  such  report  to  Include  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  authority  of  this  Act 
be  extended,  that  the  Agency  be  reorganized, 
or  that  the  authority  of  this  Act  be  allowed 
to  lapse. 

(c)  The  committees  of  tbe  House  and  of 
the  Senate  having  primary  oversight  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  the  Agency  shall,  not 
later  than  6  months  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion date  specified  in  subsection  (a),  con- 
duct an  Inquiry  into  tbe  performance  and 
effectiveness  of  tbe  Agency  and  make  pub- 
lic a  report  of  their  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations.  Including  proposed 
legislation  for  such  extension  or  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Agency  as  they  deem  approprlats. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  establish  an  Agency  for  Ccnsumer 
Protection  In  order  to  secure  within  the 
Federal  Oovemment  effective  protectl<m 
and  representation  of  the  interests  of 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  slmUar  House  bill  (HJl.  7575) 
laid  on  the  table. 
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AUTHORIZINO  CLERK  TO  CORRECT 
SBCnmf  NUMBERS  AND  CR088- 
8ECTIOVS  IN  ENOROSSMENT  OP 
8.  200 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  correct  section  numbers  and 
cross-sections  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
Hoose  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill  S. 
200. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill  just 
passed.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H Jl.  8365. 
DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTA- 
TION   AND    RELATED    AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1976 
Mr.  McFALL  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bHI  (HJl.  8365)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
aiul  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30. 1976,  and  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

COXTMMEMC*  RXPOKT  H.  RcPT.  No.  94-636 

Ttas  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
•graelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
•mandmenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
8366)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Belated 
Aganrlae  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1076.  and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  reconmiend  to  their 
respective  Hotises  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  6,  7,  23,  43,  and  44. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 8,  10.  40,  46,  46.  and  48.  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  I,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "t28,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  Bouse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "67,000.000":  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$1,660,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numlwred  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
mMit  of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment Insert  "6718,341,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$206,660,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment (rf  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,631,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  aum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$896,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  amd  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$12,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,925,000";  and  the  Senate 
agrr°  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$67,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$17,900,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$142,480,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$16,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niuabered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$10,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$6.433300.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amenduxent  numbered  24 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  simi  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment Insert  "$376,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$61,160,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  pr(q>0Bed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$13,660,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert:  "For  necessary 
expenses  for  'Interim  operating  assistance,' 
$60,000,000,  and  'RaU  service  continuation 
subsidies.'  $25,000,000,  under  sections  213(b) 
and  402(1)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973,  to  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended."; and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimabered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$440,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "and  of  which  $1,500,000 
shall  be  avaUable  for  a  raU  passenger  termi- 
nal and  faculties  at  Baltimore-Washington 
International  Airport.";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$64,000,000*;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  aum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$43,900,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  svun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$7,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$11,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$10,850,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
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In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$11,260,000";  and  the  Senate 
Agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39 :  That  the  K>uae 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,095,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  tcilawB: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$49,330,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  20,  21.  31. 
32, 42,  47,  49,  and  50. 

John  J.  McFall, 
SmNET  R.  Yates 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ments Nos.  36  and  26) 
Tom  Stzed 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  31), 
Kdwabo  I.  Koch, 
Bill   Alexandkb, 
Robert  Duncan 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ments Nos.  26  and  26) , 
Oeorge  Mahon 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  31), 

SttVIO  O.  CONTK, 

Jack  Edwards 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ments Nos.  25  and  26) , 
E.  A.  Cederbero. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
BiBCH  Bath, 
John  L.  McClellan. 
Robert  C.  Btbd, 
Warren  O.  Magnxtson. 
John  O.  Pastore. 
Thomas  F.  Eaglxton. 
Cldtord  p.  Case, 
Milton  R.  Yottng, 
Ted  Stevens, 

Charles   McC.   Mathias.   Jr., 
RiCRARD  S.  ScHwnmt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 

Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dls- 
•greeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJt. 
8365)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
tat  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
■greed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port. 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  ITtANS- 

PORTATION 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Transportation  Planning,  Research,  and 

Development 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $28,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976  instead  of  $27,000,000 
•8  proposed  by  the  House  and  $29,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  direct  that  $344,673  shall 
be  used,  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1076,  by  the 
Office  of  University  Research  to  fund  the 
first-year  cost  of  a  contract  with  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Its  collaborating 
ihstltutions  to  conduct  a  three-year  study 
to  devise  analytical  procedures  for  intercity 
transportation  and  development  planning 
wing  the  route  identified  in  See.  148  (1)  of 
PX.  93-87  as  the  focus  of  the  study. 

Amendment  No.  3:  ApproprUtes  $7,000,000 


for  the  transition  period  instead  of  $6,750,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $7,350,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Orants-in-Ald  for  Natural  Oas  Pipeline 
Safety  Amendment  No.  3:  Appix^yriates 
$1,660,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  instead  of 
$1,600,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and 
$1,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
CocMt  Guard 
Operating  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $718,341,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976  Instead  of  $714,330,- 
(XM)  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $718,996,- 
000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Coast  Ouard  to 
establish  and  Implement  charges  sufficient  to 
cover  the  Incremental  costs  of  its  icebreak- 
ing  services  provided  for  major  iisers  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  $495,- 
0(X)  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  an 
additional  HH-52  helicopter. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $205,660.- 
000  for  the  transition  period  instead  of  $204,- 
660,(XX)  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $205,- 
760,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  $118,000 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  an 
additional  HH-63  heUcopter. 

Acquisition,  Construction,  and 
Improvements 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $156,100.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $164,568,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  need  for  the 
timely  completion  of  the  Valdez,  Alaska  ves- 
sel traffic  system  and  the  Sitka,  Alaska  air 
station.  The  conference  agreement  Includes 
$7,500,000  for  these  projects. 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  Loran  C  de- 
ployment In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  be  started  with  avaUable 
funds. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the 
fuU  amount  requested  for  the  Destln,  Florida 
Station. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $16,160.- 
000  for  the  transition  period  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $19,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Pollution  Fund 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $10,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Operations 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $1,631.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  instead  of  $1,538.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,534.- 
665,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Inserts  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  funds  from  the  appropriation  "civil 
supersonic  aircraft  development." 

Amendment  No.  11 :  Appropriates  $396,000,- 
000  for  the  transition  period  Instead  of  $395,- 
450.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $306.- 
660,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Facilities,  Engineering  and  Development 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $13,350,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976  Instead  of  $12,000,000 
as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  $12,500,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

The  ooxiferenoe  agreement  includes  the  fuU 
amount  requested  for  aviation  noise  research. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $2,025,000 
for  the  transition  period  Instead  of  $3,900,000 
as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  $2,950,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Faculties  and  Equipment 
(Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund) 

The  Committees  on  Appropriations  have 
deferred  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  request  of  $360,000,000  because  the 
required  authorising  leglalatlon  had  not  been 
enacted  at  the  time  the  accompanying  bUl 
passed  the  House  and  Senate.  UntU  the  au- 
thorising legislation  is  enacted  and  the  esti- 


mate is  considered,  it  may  be  necessary  tar 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  tempo- 
rarUy  to  depart  from  the  f\Ul-fundlng  proj- 
ect concept.  In  any  such  Instance,  the  con- 
ferees expect  that  advance  notification  wlU 
be  provided  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Research,  Engineering  and  Dev^opment 
(Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund) 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $67300,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976  Instead  of  $60,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $75,000,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  support  the  basic  objectives 
and  goals  of  the  microwave  landing  system 
and  discrete  address  beacon  system  programs. 
This  appropriation  is  intended  to  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  to  insure  essential  progress  in 
fiscal  year  1976  in  both  programs. 

In  restoring  funds  for  the  Aerosat  program 
the  conferees  expect  that  FAA  wlU  fuUy  test 
both  the  L-band  and  VHP  capabUltiee  and 
present  its  findings  to  the  Congress  prior 
to  accepting  either  frequency. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $17,900.- 

000  for  the  transition  period  Instead  of  $15,- 

000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $30.- 

800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Federal  Uighvaay  Administration 

Limitation  on  General  Operating  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  16:  Limits  general  operat- 
ing expenses  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  $142.480,'> 
000  Instead  of  $141,480,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $143,480,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Rural  Highway  Public  Transportation 
Demonstration  Program 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $15,000.- 
000  Instead  of  $12,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $17,500,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Provides  that  $10,000,- 
000  of  the  appropriation  be  derived  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  Instead  of  $8,333,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $11,665,500  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Federal -Aid  Highways  (Liquidation  of  Con- 
tract Authorization)  (Trust  Fund) 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $6,433.- 
800.000  for  fiscal  year  1976  Instead  of  $6,433,- 
800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $5,434,- 
800.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Access  Highways  to  Public  Recreation  Areas 
on  Certain  Lakes 

In  appropriating  $10,000,000  for  this  pro- 
gram the  conferees  have  Included  funds  for 
the  following  projects: 

Casey  Cove  Road  leading  into  the  Holmes 
Creek  Recreation  Area  in  Tennessee: 

Tate  County.  Mississippi.  FAS  Route  909 
which  ser\-es  the  Arkabutla  Reservoir: 

Brookevllle  Lake  Access  Road.  Indiana; 

Hemlock  Road,  Glade  Township.  Warren 
County,  Pennsylvania,  beginning  at  the  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  running  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Allegheny  River  to  the 
dam; 

Clinton  Parkway,  a  route  from  Lawrence, 
Kani^-*  to  Clinton  Lake;  and  access  roads  to 
Lake  Raystown.  located  tn  Hunti^igtoa 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that  funding  be  limited  to  the  above  projects- 
Highland  Scenic  Highway 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  the  following  amendment: 

In  Ueu  of  the   matter   inserted  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  foUowtng: 
"Highland  Scenic  Highway   (Liquidation  of 

Contract  Authorisation)    (Trust  Fund) 

"For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
construction  of  the  Highland  Scenic  High- 
way in  accordance  with  section  161  of  PX. 
9^-il  (87  SUt.  379).  under  authority  of  the 
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proTtelraia  of  Tltl*  33,  XTnltad  SUtM  Coda, 
awtlons  a08  uul  a07,  and  aectton  104(a)  (8) 
ot  Plfc  0S-87,  916,000,000.  to  be  dRlTWl  from 
tiM  Blfliwaj  Itust  Fund  and  to  ranudn  avail- 
able until  opended.  to  be  tnuufenred  to  the 
Department  of  Interior  for  the  payment  of 
each  obllgatlona." 

The  manager!  on  tbe  part  of  tb«  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  tbe  amendment  of  the 
Bouae  to  tbe  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Blkeway  Program 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Reported  In  technical 
dlaagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
ttie  Bouae  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  tbe  amradment  ot  the  Senate  with 
tbe  following  amendment: 

In  lieu  of  the  aum  named  In  aald  amend- 
ment inaert  "•0.000,000". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 

Bouae  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

National  Highway  Traffle  Safety 

Adminittration 

Traffic  and  Highway  Safety 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  •66,850,- 
000  for  flacal  year  1076  as  pn^iKjeed  by  the 
Bouae  Inateed  of  867^80,000  aa  propoaed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  engineering 
facility  and  the  medical  emergency  communl- 
eatl<»ia  coordination  aaaeasment  demonstra- 
tlona  be  funded  from  the  amount  ^prc^rl- 
ated. 

federal  X4Mroad  Adminittration 

Oranto-ln-Ald  for  Railroad  Safety 
Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  81,600,- 
000  for  flacal  year  1876  Inatead  of  81,000,000 
aa  proposed  by  the  Bouee  and  83,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  8375,000 
for  the  transition  period  Inatead  of  8360,000 
aa  pn^oaed  by  tbe  Bouae  and  8600,000  aa 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Railroad  Research  and  Development 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  861,150,- 
000  for  flscal  year  1976  Instead  of  863,500,000 
aa  propoeed  by  the  Bouae  and  874,400,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Indudea  83,000,- 
000  for  Industry  problema.  85,100.000  for  a 
freight  service  demonstration.  83,000,000  for 
freight  car  management,  83,000,000  for  freight 
aervlce,  83,360,000  for  advanced  aystema  and 
propulsion,  and  85,000,000  for  Intermodal 
termlnala. 

In  providing  85.100.000  for  a  freight  system 
demonstration,  the  conferees  expect  that  the 
Federal  commitment  for  this  project  will  be 
limited  to  three  flscal  years  and  Federal 
funding  will  be  limited  to  supporting  tech- 
nology. Initial  systems  engineering,  and  part 
of  the  operating  losses.  The  conferees  expect 
that  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
will  obtain  private  funding  for  the  product 
development  and  capital  improvement  por- 
tions of  the  program. 

The  85,000.000  provided  for  intermodal  ter- 
minals Includes  81,600,000  for  Union  Stetlon 
m  Washington.  DC,  83.900,000  for  pUot  pro- 
grams in  Boston.  Massachusette;  Seattle, 
Washington;  Indianapolis,  TntHnrn^;  and 
Providence,  Rhode  Island;  and  8600.000  for 
planning  grants  to  other  clUes.  The  confer- 
eee  direct  that  tbe  funding  for  the  pilot  pro- 
grams be  allocated  as.foUows: 

Boston 81,000,000 

Seattle i.  OOO,  000 

Indianapolis 600,000 

Providence 300,000 

Amendment  No.  26:  Approprtetee  813,660,- 
000  for  the  transition  period  «w#«im<^  of  813.- 
160,000  as  proposed  by  the  Bouse  and  ^14.- 
160.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Ball  Service  Assistance 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  •60,000,- 
000  for  Interim  operatlrig  assistance  Instead 


of  873,000,000  as  propoaed  by  the  Senate  and 
appropriates  835.000,000  for  Rail  service  con- 
tinuation subsidies  for  flscal  year  1976  in- 
stead of  814.000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  846,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  88,600,000 
tor  the  transition  period  Instead  of  •7,000,000 
as  propoaed  by  the  Bouse  and  816,800,000  aa 
I»x>poaed  by  the  Senate. 
Orante  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  8440,- 
000,000  for  flscal  year  1976  instead  of  8438,- 
800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Bouse  and  8441,- 
800,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

In  approving  a  8440,000^)00  subsidy  the 
conferees  expect  Amtrak  to  take  the  neces- 
sary managerial  actions  to  operate  for  a  full 
fiscal  year  within  the  amount  Included  in  the 
accompanying  bill. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Earmarks  81,500,000 
of  the  appropriation  for  flscal  year  1976  for 
a  rail  passenger  terminal  and  facilities  at 
Baltimore-Washington  International  Airport 
inatead  of  83,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Rail  Transportetion  Employment  and 
Improvement 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  olTer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  the  following  amendment: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"Rail  Transportation  Employment  and 
Improvement 

"To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transporte- 
tion to  make  grante  for  programs  aimed  at 
reducing  unemployment  and  at  repairing, 
rehabilitating,  or  improving  essential  rail- 
road roadbeds  and  facilities.  $90,000,000  to 
remain  available  until  December  31,  1976: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  upon  the  enactment  into  law 
of  authorizing  legislation  by  the  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress. 

For  "Rail  Transportation  Employment  and 
Improvement"  for  the  period  July  1.  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  818,000.000,  to 
remain  available  until  December  31,  1976: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  upon  the  enactment  into  law 
of  authorizing  legislation  by  the  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 

the  Bouse  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Payment  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  Revolving 

Fund 

Amendment  No.  32:  Reported  In  technical 
dlaagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Bouse  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
the  following  amendment: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"Payment  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  Revolving 
Fund 

"For  payment  to  tbe  Alaska  Railroad  Re- 
volving Fund  for  capltel  replacements,  im- 
provemente,  and  maintenance,  89,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  the  permanent  positions  authorized  un- 
der the  Alaska  Railroad  Revolving  Fxind  shall 
be  eateblished  at  902  and  excluded  from 
staffing  limitations  otherwise  applicable  " 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Bouse  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Urban  Mats  Transportation  Administration 
Research,  Development,  and  Demonstratlona 
and  University  Research  and  Training 

Amendment  No.  33:  Approprlatee  864.000.- 
000  for  flacal  year  1976  instead  of  840.000,000 
aa  propoaed  by  the  Bouae  and  881.000,000  aa 
propoMd  by  the  Senate. 


The  additional  funda  prorldad  over  the 
House  bill  ara  to  b«  allocated  aa  foUowa: 

Bigh  performance  PBT 88,000,000 

Automated      guldaway      tranalt 

(AOT)  600.000 

Feaalblllty  analysis  (shuttle  and 

loop  transit) 1,000,000 

Social  and  economic  research  In 

AOT 1,000,000 

Bicentennial  demonstration 3, 600, 000 

In  addition,  the  conference  agreement  in- 
dudea the  following  reductlona  from  the 
BoiiaeblU: 

Management  techniques 1,000.000 

General  reduction  based  on  the 
availability  of  carryover 
funda 3,000,000 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  83,000,- 
000  for  the  high  performance  PRT  program 
to  be  used  for  detailed  design,  laboratory 
evaluation,  limited  experimental  verlflcatloa 
at  tbe  contractors'  facilities,  as  well  as  url>an 
deployability  studies  to  provide  improved 
predictions  of  service  levels,  costs,  and  relia- 
bility for  the  three  competmg  designs.  It  la 
tbe  intention  of  the  conferees  that  the  bal- 
ance of  tbe  cost  of  the  current  year's  pro- 
gram be  provided  by  the  contractors. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  81,000,- 
000  for  a  feasibility  analysis  of  shuttle  and 
loop  transit.  The  conferees  expect  that  fu- 
ture requests  for  funding  these  types  of  sys- 
tems will  be  included  imder  tbe  capital  grant 
program. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Earmarks  843.900,000 
of  the  appropriation  for  flscal  year  1976  for 
research,  development,  and  demonstrattons 
Instead  of  641,400.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Bouse  and  •48,400,000  as  proposed  by  tbe 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Earmarks  •7,500,000 
of  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1976  for 
transit-related  Bicentennial  projecte  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  metr(^>oUtan  area  instead 
of  •5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•10,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  •1I,S00,- 
000  for  the  transition  period  Instead  of  811,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Bouse  and  •13,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Earmarks  •10,850,000 
of  tbe  appropriation  for  the  trsmsition  period 
for  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tions instead  of  •10.350,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Bouse  and  •11,350,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

TrrLX    n — bklatko    aoencixs     ' 
National   Transportation  Safety  Board 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  •11,260,- 
000  for  flscal  year  1976  Instead  of  811,110.000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  811,950,000  as 
proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  18 
positions  In  addition  to  those  provided  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  39:   Appropriates  •3,095,- 
000  for  the  transition  period  Instead  of  •S.- 
020,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  (S,- 
371,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Civil   Aeronautics   Board 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  •19,295,- 
000  for  flscal  year  1976  aa  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  •18.995,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Bouse. 

Interstate   Commerce    Commission 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Appropriates  •49,330,- 

000  for  flscal  year  1076  Instead  of  •49,130,000 

as  proposed  by  the  Bouse  and  •49,630,000  aa 

propoeed  by  tbe  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  16  poal- 
Uona  In  addition  to  thoaa  provided  by  the 
Houae. 
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Paymento  for  Directed  Rail  Service 

Amendment  No.  42:  Rep<xted  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
tbe  Bouse  will  offer  a  motion  to  reoada  axul 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
the  following  amendment : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"Paymente  for  Directed  Rail  Service 

"For  paymente  for  rail  service  to  railroads 
directed  to  provide  emergency  rail  service 
over  the  properties  of  other  carriers  In  ac- 
cordance with  49  U.S.C.  1(16)  (b).  •16,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided, That  not  to  exceed  •760,000  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  necessary 
independent  auditing  expenses  Incurred  In 
tbe  administration  of  the  directed  rail  serv- 
ice program." 

Tbe  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

TTTLK    m — GKmBAl,    FBOVISIONS 

Amendments  Nos.  43  and  44:  Limit  obliga- 
tions for  highway  beautlflcatlon  to  840,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
period  as  proposed  by  the  Bouse  Instead  of 
•56,000.000  for  flscal  year  1076  and  814,013,000 
for  the  transition  period  aa  propoaed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Llmlte  obligations  for 
state  and  community  highway  safety  and 
highway-related  safety  grante  to  8130,000,000 
for  flscal  year  1976  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  8100,000,000  as  proposed  by  tbe 
House. 

The  conferees  Intend  that  the  813,000,000 
Increase  over  the  budget  request  be  used  by 
tbe  states  in  high  payoff  programs  such  aa 
alcohol  countermeasures  and  selected  traffic 
enforcement  consistent  with  each  state's 
identification  process. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Llmlte  obligations  for 
state  and  community  highway  safety  and 
highway-related  safety  grante  to  830,000,000 
for  the  transition  period  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Bouse. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
tbe  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  tbe  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
the  following  amendment: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec.  306.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses  in  connection  with  commit- 
ments for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1064,  as  amended,  aggregating  more 
than  $1,707,150,000  in  flscal  year  1976  and 
•395,700,000  In  the  transition  period,  except 
that  amounte  apportioned  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  that  Act  and  not  committed  In 
the  year  of  app>ortlonment  may  be  com- 
mitted notwithstanding  this  limitation." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
tbe  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  breakdown  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  as  follows: 

[In  thousands] 

Fiscal  year  Transition 
Capital  facilities  1976         period 

grante  81,100,000    8346,600 

Formula  grante 600,000      136,000 

Technical    studies 38,700  9,300 

Research,  development 

and  demonstrations 

and    university    re- 
search and  training.  66,000        11,500 
Administrative  ex- 
penses   13,460  3.600 


Total   1,707,150       306,700 


Under  the  conference  agreement  813,- 
450,000  is  provided  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. The  conferees  feel  that  this  Is  a 
sufficient  amount  to  finance  460  positions. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Limits  space  rental 
paymente  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  90  percent  of  the  flscal  ye<u-  1976 
standard  level  user  charge  as  propoeed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  the  flacal  year  1976 
rates  as  proposed  by  tbe  House. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  about  the 
administration  of  this  program.  Informa- 
tion has  been  provided  which  indicates  that 
there  are  significant  variances  in  the  space 
rental  budget  as  propoeed  by  GSA  and  the 
space  rental  estimates  actually  Included  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  flscal 
year  1976  budget  request.  The  conferees  be- 
lieve that  the  matter  warrants  further  in- 
vestigation and  the  House  Approprlatlona 
Committee  has  initiated  an  Investigation  of 
the  space  rental  program. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  limit 
the  availability  of  funds  contained  in  this 
Act. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managera  on  the  part  of 
the  Bouse  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
limit  obligations  for  certain  highway  con- 
struction programs  to  89,000,000,000  for  flscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  period. 

CONFERENCE  TOTAL WTTH  COMPAKISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  flacal  year  1976  and  the  tran- 
sition period  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Conference,  with  comparisons  to  the 
flscal  year  1975  amount,  the  1976  budget  es- 
timates, and  tbe  Houae  and  Senate  bills  for 
1976  follows: 

New  budget  (obllgatlonal) 

authority,     flAcal     year 

1076 183,718,607,000 

Budget  estimates  of  new 

(obllgatlonal)    authority 

(as  amended) ,  fiscal  year 

1976 ••4,069,994,775 

Transition   period •  997, 508, 939 

Bouse     bill,     flscal     year 

1976 •3,744,413,775 

Transition   Period 946,196,039 

Senate     bill,     flscal     year 

1976 »4,  194,  482,776 

Transition   Period 1,007,687,939 

Conference  agreement •  3,  978,  924,  775 

Transition    Period 970,  72 1 ,  939 

Conference        agreement 

compared  with : 
New       Budget       (obllga- 
tlonal)  authority,  fls- 
cal  year    1975 +260,417,776 

Budget   estimates  of   new 

(obllgatlonal)    authority 

(as      amended),      flscal 

year    1976.. —91,070.000 

Transition    Period —26,787,000 

House     bill,     flscal     year 

1976   +234,611,000 

Transition   Period +35,525,000 

Senate     bill,     fiscal     year 

1976 —315,558,000 

Transition    Period : —36,966,000 

' '  Includes  868,034.000  advance  flscal  year 

1976  appropriation  for  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area  Transit  Authority. 

'Includes  890,059,000  advance  flscal  year 

1977  appropriation  for  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area  Transit  Authority. 

'  Includes  8106,030,000  of  budget  estimates 
not  considered  by  the  Boxue. 

« Includes  8384,000  of  budget  estimates 
not  considered  by  the  Bouse. 


John  J.  McFau., 
SmNET  R.  Tatkb, 

(exdept  as  to  amendmente 
Nob.  25  and  36) , 
Tom  Stkxd, 

(except  aa  to  amendment 
No.  31 ) , 
Bdwabd  I.  KOCB, 
Box  KLXxAtmsa., 

ROBEBT   OUNCAl*, 

(except  as  to  amendmente 

Noe.  26  and  36), 
Gaoaox  Mahon, 

(except  aa  to  amendment 

No.  31). 

Sn.VIO  O.  CONTX. 

Jack  EowAsoe, 

(except  as  to  amendmente 
Nos.  26  and  26), 

E.    A.   CEDniBEXG, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 

BiBCH  BATB. 

John  L.  MoClbixah, 
Bobxbt  C.  Brao, 
Warkxn  O.  Magnttsom, 
John  O.  Pastosk, 

THOICAS   F.    EACLXTOir. 

CufTOBD  p.  Cask, 

Mn,TON   R.    TOTTNG, 

Ted  Stevens, 

Chabus  McC.   Mathias,  Jb., 
RiCHABD  S.  ScHwnKxa. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  xmtU  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY POLICY  AND  ORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  837  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

B.  Res.  837 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  it  shaU  be  In  order  to  move, 
clause  2(1)  (6)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, that  the  Bouse  resolve  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Ho\ise  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  10230)  to  eetablisb  a  science 
and  technology  policy  for  the  United  Statee, 
to  provide  tor  scientlflc  and  technological 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  President,  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  survey  of  ways  and 
m«sns  for  improving  the  Federal  effort  In 
scientlflc  research  and  information  handling, 
and  in  the  use  thereof,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950.  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  conflned  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  tbe 
five-minute  rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by 
sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  tbe  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
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tM  abaU  rise  mnd  report  tbe  bill  to  tbe  House 
with  such  amendmaDtB  ■>  may  hmve  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  .SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
LoMtelana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

lir.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  for  the  minority  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dn.  Clawson).  pending 
which  1 3ield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consimie. 

BCr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  837 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  HJl.  10230,  the  Na- 
tional Science  and  Technology  Policy 
and  Organization  Act  of  1975. 

House  Resolution  837  also  provides 
that  the  bill  be  read  for  amendment  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

H.R.  10230  will  establish  a  science  and 
technology  policy  for  the  United  States. 
It  provides  for  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal advice  and  assistance  to  be  given  to 
the  President,  and  provides  for  a  com- 
prdiensive  survey  of  ways  for  improving 
the  handling  of  research  and  informa- 
tion. 

KM.  10230  establishes  a  national  sci- 
ence and  technology  policy  which  will 
include  findings  by  the  Congress  of  fun- 
damental needs  for  science  and  technol- 
ogy. It  will  establish  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  in  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  Presldoit  as  well  as 
a  Federal  Science  and  Technology  Sur- 
vey Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  837  In  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  10230. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  837 
provides  for  1  hour  of  equally  divided 
general  debate  on  H.R.  10230.  National 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  and  Or- 
ganization Act  of  1975.  The  bill  shaU  be 
read  for  amendment,  under  the  5 -minute 
rule,  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  Al- 
though unnecessary  at  this  pohit,  points 
<rf  order  against  the  bill  are  waived  for 
failure  to  comply  with  clause  2(b)  (6)  of 
rule  XI.  the  3-day  rule. 

The  purpose  of  HH.  10230  is  to  estab- 
lish a  science  and  technology  policy  for 
the  United  States,  to  advise  and  assist 
the  President  in  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical matters  and  finally  the  bill  would  im- 
plement a  comprehensive  survey  to  im- 
prove scientific  research  and  informa- 
tion. 

Title  n  establishes  an  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  A  Director  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  Senate 
conflnnatlon.  At  the  President's  discre- 
tiCHi  up  to  four  assistant  Directors  may 
be  appointed.  The  Director  will  have  11 
specific  functions. 

Title  m  creates  a  Federal  Science  and 
Technology  Survey  Committee,  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  for 
24  months.  The  committee  will  consist 
of  5  to  12  qualified  members.  The  mem- 
bers will  be  appointed  by  the  President. 


The  committee's  function  will  be  to  sur- 
vey, examine  and  analyze  the  overall 
context  of  the  Federal  science  and  tech- 
nology effort.  The  committee  shall  sub- 
mit a  final  report  to  the  President,  who 
then  has  60  days  to  transmit  recommen- 
dations to  Congress. 

The  cost  authorization  Is  open  ended. 
The  committee  estimate,  based  on  ad- 
ministration estimates,  is  $2.1  million  for 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  $1  million  for  the  24-month 
Federal  Science  and  Technology  Survey 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  we  adopt  the 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
HJl.  10230. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tbe  table. 

OKNKRAL   LBAVX 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tizat  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  bill 
HJl.  10230.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10230)  to  establish  a 
science  and  technology  policy  for  the 
United  States,  to  provide  for  scientific 
and  technological  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  President,  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  ways  and  means  for  im- 
proving the  Federal  effort  in  scientific 
research  and  information  handling,  and 
in  the  use  thereof,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  Act  of  1950, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   TKB   COMMTrm   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  10230,  with 
Mr.  Bergland  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tkaguk)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moshxr)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  CThalrman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  past  decade  has 
been  one  of  imusual  importance  for  the 
Federal  role  in  science  and  technology. 
It  is  also  one  of  considerable  fluctuation 
in  Federal  support  and,  while  strongly 
influenced  by  space  and  security  needs, 
has  Included  marked  advances  in  vir- 
tually all  R.  &  D.  areas. 

This  period  saw  the  formation  of  a 


number  of  congressional  committees  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  scientific  upsurge. 
Among  these  was  the  Science.  Research 
and  Development — SRD — Subcommittee 
of  this  committee,  established  in  1963. 
Others  Included  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Research— known 
as  the  Elliott  committee,  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Technical 
Programs  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Study  of  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion for  Science,  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  (3ovemment  Research — the  latter 
two  imder  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

During  the  mld-1960's  Federal  sup- 
port for  R.  &  D.  reached  a  relative  peak 
of  about  $16  billion,  a  little  more  than 
12.5  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget 
outlay.  In  1950  total  Federal  R.  &  D.  sup- 
port was  $1.1  billion,  or  2.5  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget.  By  1967,  however 
national  attention  was  focusing  else- 
where; dissension  existed  throughout 
the  country  for  a  variety  of  reasons  ; 
some  were  saying  an  antitechnology 
trend  had  set  In.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  Federal  effort  in  support  of  science 
and  technology  began  to  drop,  at  least 
relatively,  and  has  been  dropping  ever 
since. 

The  nearly  $16  billlwi  obUgations  for 
R.  &  D.  in  1965  has  Increased  to  $20.7  bil- 
lion in  1975,  expenditures  from  $15  billion 
to  about  $20  billion.  But  this  is  a  loss  in 
relative  effort  from  12.6  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  to  6.5  percent  In  expen- 
ditures, and  from  about  2  percent  of  the 
GNP  to  about  1.1  percent.  That  trend  has 
been  consistent  since  1965  and  represents 
a  fall-off  of  effort  in  absolute  as  well  as 
relative  terms  when  inflation  is  taken 
Into  accoimt. 

This  shifting  situation  caused  the  SRD 
Subcommittee  to  hold  a  series  of  hearings 
on  national  science  policy  in  1970.  Sub- 
sequently, a  report  was  issued  in  October 
of  that  year  which  contained  both  a  ra- 
tionale for  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional science  policy  and  specific  recwn- 
mendations  for  carhrlng  out  such  a  pol- 
icy. Consistency  of  support  was  a  key 
theme. 

In  March  1972,  the  President  sent  Con- 
gress a  special  message  urging  renewed 
emphasis  on  science  and  technology, 
Willi  particular  attention  to  applications. 
The  message  indicated  that  something 
over  $700  million  in  new  money  was 
being  requested  for  civilian  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams. Only  two  programs  totaUing 
about  $40  million  subsequently  came  into 
being;  these  were  the  so-called  Tech- 
nology limovation  Programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  and  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  designed  to 
accelerate  new  technology  into  Indus- 
trial and  consumer  use.  Such  programs. 
Initially  slowed  by  Impoundment  action 
of  OMB,  have  never  become  substantial 

191S 

A  major  shakeup  in  the  Federal  sci- 
ence establishment  occurred  in  January 
1973  with  the  announcement  of  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
to  become  effective  July  1.  Under  that 
plan  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
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nology  was  abolished  and  many  of  Its 
functions  transferred  to  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  President  did  away  with 
the  Office  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
viser as  a  separate  top-level  entity  and 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; the  remnant  fimctlons  of  these 
offices — ^national  security  expected — also 
were  lodged  with  NSF  Director,  who 
subsequently  was  named  the  President's 
"Science  Adviser"  by  letter  dated  July  1, 
1973.  Another  coordinating  institution, 
the  Federal  Coimcil  for  Science  and 
Technology,  was  retained  but  with  the 
Director  of  the  Foundation  designated  as 
its  chairman.  NSF  itself  has  been  pro- 
viding the  f  imding  and  personnel  to  han- 
dle these  added  tasks. 

The  reorganization  plan  was  reviewed 
briefly  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committees  of  both  Houses.  No  other  ac- 
tion was  taken,  which  was  tantamount  to 
congressional  approval  of  the  plan. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  late  1960*6  and 
the  early  1970's  virtually  all  the  special 
congressional  committees  involved  with 
science  and  technology  disappeared. 
While  several  new  ones  have  emerged, 
they  are  primarily  concerned  with  spe- 
cific missions  such  as  enhancement  of 
the  environment,  energy,  or  commerce. 
Hence,  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee,  in  addition  to  being  charged 
specifically  with  oversight  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation — which,  to- 
gether with  its  Director,  is  now  the  re- 
pository of  the  major  science  advisory 
functions  in  the  executive  branch,  is  the 
only  congressional  committee  with  broad 
authority  over  science  and  technology 
per  se. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  commit- 
tee undertook  the  first  part  of  an  exten- 
sive review  of  Federal  planning,  policy 
and  organization  for  science  and  tech- 
nology through  status  and  posture  hear- 
ings. These  described  the  basic  Federal 
science  and  technology  format  and  the 
objectives  and  modes  of  operation  con- 
templated by  the  Executive. 

The  hearings  were  held  in  July  1973, 
and  included  most  officials  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  tiie  stewardship  of  the  overall 
Federal  science  effort. 

1974 

Following  the  hearings  and  subsequent 
to  review  of  them  by  the  staff,  the  com- 
mittee requested  a  critique  of  the  infor- 
mation and  plans  disclosed  by  the  hear- 
ings from  three  different  organizations: 

First.  The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Public  Policy  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Second.  The  Federal  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  of  the  Industrial 
Research  Institute. 

Tlilrd.  The  Science  Policy  Research 
Division  of  the  Congressional  Resecu'ch 
Service,  Library  of  Congress. 

The  work  of  these  groups  In  response  to 
the  request  was  completed,  and  the  three 
reports  carried  In  full  In  the  committee's 
Interim  report  In  1974,  Each  described  a 
variety  of  issues  and  problems  which 
the  respective  groups  felt  should  be  ex- 
plored. 

After  Issuance  of  the  committee's  In- 
terim Report  on  Federal  Policy,  Plans 
and  Organization  for  Science  and  Tech- 


nology (House  Report  93-1184)  which 
identified  a  broad  range  of  issues  which 
needed  further  probing,  the  committee 
undertook  its  second  series  of  hearings. 
These  were  held  throughout  June  and 
July  of  1974  and  were  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  views  of  non-Govern- 
ment authorities  in  the  field  of  science 
policy  and  Its  Interface  with  and  between 
Government,  the  academic  world,  indus- 
try and  foreign  affairs. 

Twenty-six  witnesses  appeared  before 
the  Committee,  including  all  6  of  the 
former  Presidential  Science  Advisers.  In 
addition,  the  committee  received  a  va- 
riety of  related  papers  and  commentaries 
on  the  subject,  plus  a  special  comparative 
study  requested  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  on  science  advisory  ap- 
proaches used  among  other  scientiflcaUy 
advanced  nations. 

1975 

Upon  completion  of  these  hearings  and 
the  receipt  of  requested  materials,  the 
committee  staff,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Science  Policy  Division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  and  the  Office 
of  the  House  Legislative  Counsel,  spent 
the  next  6  months  In  reviewing  the  testi- 
mony and  materials  which  the  committee 
had  obtained  and  in  making  furtner  in- 
formal investigations  to  fill  some  of  the 
remaining  information  gaps. 

A  bill  was  then  drafted  which  at- 
tempted to  incorporate  most  of  the  major 
policy  and  organizational  features  which 
had  been  recommended  to  the  committee 
and  which  appeared  to  have  substantial 
support  in  one  form  or  another.  It  was 
the  intent,  in  drafting  the  bill,  to  ad- 
dress all  the  major  issues  or  recommen- 
dations which  had  been  received,  and  to 
put  them  together  in  a  reasonable  format 
that  would  promote  further  serious 
thought  and  discussion. 

This  bill,  H.R.  4461,  was  introduced 
on  March  6,  1975,  by  me  and  by  Mr. 
MosHER.  Simultaneously,  I  Issued  an  ex- 
planatory statement  on  the  proposed 
National  Science  Policy  and  Organiza- 
tion Act  of  1975.  The  statement  sought 
to  describe  the  rationale  behind  the  bill 
and  put  it  into  perspective  for  the  legis- 
lative hearings  scheduled  for  early  sum- 
mer. 

From  the  time  of  the  Introduction  of 
the  bin  until  the  hearings  began  in  June, 
the  bill's  sponsors  and  the  committee 
staff  were  frequenUy  in  touch  with  the 
administration  and  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  seeking  to  elicit  such 
preferences  as  the  administration  might 
have  and  looking  toward  securing  its 
views  on  H.R.  4461. 

On  June  10,  1975,  the  full  committee 
met  In  conference  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
aent,  who  relayed  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration's preferences  and  also  transmit- 
ted a  proposed  bill  which  the  White 
House  Indicated  it  would  be  willing  to 
support.  I  introduced  the  latter  bill,  H.R. 
7830,  on  June  11  so  that  the  formal 
hearings  might  cover  both  bills.  The 
hearings  on  these  bills  were  held  June 
10-23,  1975. 

Upon  the  completion  of  tne  hearings 
and  a  further  period  of  examination  and 
study  of  materials  received  by  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  MosHER  and  I  cosponsored  a 
new  bill,  HJR.  9058,  which  was  Introduced 


July  30,  1975.  The  new  bill  constituted 
a  comprcHnise  version  between  H.R.  4461 
and  H.R.  7830 ;  the  major  features  of  that 
legislation,  as  well  as  H.R.  10230,  follow 
in  the  next  section  of  ths  report. 

The  committee  held  markup  sessions 
In  October  and  ordered  reported  HJl. 
10230,  which  Is  only  sllghtiy  revised  from 
H.R.  9058. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  brief  summary  of  the 
evolution  of  H.R.  10230 

EvoLimoN  OF  H.R.  10230 

NATIONAL     SCIENCE     AND     TECHNOLOCT     POLICY 
AND  ORGANIZATION  ACT  OT  1975 

H.R.  4461— March  6,  1975— (Teague- 
Moeher) 

(1)  Bstabllshes  a  National  Science  Policy 
(Title  I). 

(2)  Establishes  an  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Science  and  Technology  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  consisting  of  6  mem- 
bers (Title  n). 

(3)  Establishes  a  cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Research  and  Technology  Opera- 
tions, to  Incorporate  a  number  of  existing 
R&n  agencies  (Title  III). 

(4)  Establishes  a  Science  and  Technology 
Information  and  Utilization  Corporation. 
composed  of  several  existing  technical  In- 
formation agencies,  to  be  placed  within  the 
Department  described  in  (3)  above  (Title 
IV). 

Estimated  cost:  $33  million/year. 

H.R.  7830-^une  11,  1976 — (Administra- 
tion) : 

Establishes  an  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  administered  by  a  Director — 
also  to  be  ttie  President's  Science  Adviser — 
and  a  D^uty.  Both  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Stipulates  four  brief,  generalized  func- 
tions. 

Estimated  cost:    $1   to  $1.6  million/year. 

HJl.  9056-^uly  30.  1976— (Teague- 
Moeher) : 

(1)  Establishes  a  National  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  (Title  I). 

(2)  Establishes  an  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  as  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  HJl.  7830 — but  with  differ- 
ences, including  confirmation  of  Dlrector 
and  up  to  4  Assistants,  stronger  duties  and 
functions,  plus  authority  for  the  President 
to  reorganize  the  Office  with  Congressional 
approval.   (Title  (11). 

(3)  Establishes  a  Federal  Science  &  Tech- 
nology Survey  Committee  In  the  Executive 
Office  -with  from  6  to  12  members  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  Committee  is  to  sur- 
vey the  overall  Federal  science  operation  and 
report  with  recommendations  for  action  to 
the  President  and  Congress  within  IS 
months.  (Title  III). 

Estimated  cost:  $2.1  xnllllon/year  plus  $1 
million  for  survey. 

H.R.  10230— October  20,  1976— (Te€«ue 
and  24  co-spon«>rs) : 

Same  as  HJl.  9058  In  major  respects,  but 
with  certain  changes — ^mostly  editorial  and 
technical  but  some  substantive.  The  main 
differences  are:  (a)  assistant  dtrector(s)  of 
Office  do  not  require  confirmation;  (b)  ac- 
tion of  the  Survey  Committee  Is  made  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  new  Office  with  the  Di- 
rector as  chairman:  (c)  Survey  Committee 
report  comes  directly  to  Congress  from  the 
President  with  his  recommendations,  rather 
than  from  the  Director;  (d)  the  life  of  the 
Committee  Is  extended  from  16  to  24 
months. 

Estimated  Cost:  Roughly  same  as  HJl. 
9068. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  ISi.  Chalnnan.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  enthusiastically 
support  this   proposal,   to  establish   by 
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statute  an  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  to  asidgn  the  very 
Inumrtant  ixde  of  President's  Cbiet 
Science  Advisor  to  the  Director  of  that 
new  <^ce. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TiAGux)  in  his  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  count  It  a  great  privilege  to  have 
been  able  to  work  with  him  In  the  de- 
veli^ment  of  this  pnvosal.  and  I  salute 
him  for  the  leadership  he  has  shown. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  truly  unusual 
situation,  an  almost  imique  situation  in 
some  respects.  Here  we.  in  the  Congress, 
are  proposing  to  establish  by  statute  a 
mechanism  which  really  might  seem  to 
be  strictly  an  internal  matter  at  the 
White  House  level.  It  might  seem  we 
are  presimilng  unduly  to  interfere  In  the 
President's  own  administrative  arrange- 
ments. However,  that  very  definitely  Is 
not  the  case. 

It  is  extremely  Important  to  recognize 
that  President  f\)rd  himself  requested 
that  the  Congress  by  statute  establish 
this  new,  strengthened  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  in  the  White  House  and 
a  strengthened  role  for  the  President's 
Science  Advisor. 

Moreovo*.  the  legislation  which  we 
have  before  us  today  is  the  result  of  a 
very  remarkable  cooperative  effort  over 
a  period  of  many  weelu.  In  which  our 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  staff. 
and  especially  our  senior  staff  member, 
Philip  B.  Yeager,  conv>letely  supported 
by  the  members  of  our  committee,  have 
worked  directly  with  representatives  of 
the  President  in  negotiating  and  ac- 
commodating our  mutual  Interests  and 
in  framing  what  we  believe  is  an  excel- 
lent bill. 

In  short,  I  am  assuring  this  House  that 
Hit.  10230  as  It  comes  before  us  for  ac- 
VLsm  here  today  has  the  complete  per- 
sonal support  of  the  President  and  of  all 
facets  of  his  administration. 

In  fact,  the  President  spoke  to  me  as 
recently  as  Wednesday  morning,  to  tell 
me  again  of  the  Importance  he  attaches 
to  our  approved  of  this  bill,  and  of  his 
hope  that  as  it  is  debated  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  proceeds  on  to  the 
Senate,  It  will  emerge  ultimately  for  his 
signature  essentially  in  the  form  as  we 
have  it  here. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  by  Executive  order  first 
created  the  role  of  President's  Science 
Advtoor,  and  he  made  very  effective  use 
of  that  advisory  appcu^tus,  as  did  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  President  Johnson  used 
those  services  relatively  less,  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  decided  that  he  preferred 
other  arrangements  and  by  Executive 
order  he  dismanUed  those  science  ad- 
visory measures. 

Our  former  colleague,  now  the  Presi- 
dent, has  a  long  personal  history  of  rec- 
ognizing the  Importance  of  science  and 
technology,  and  I  happen  to  know  that 
even  when  he  was  a  member  of  this  body, 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  seek  advice 
from  scientists  and  engineers  whose 
Judgment  he  had  reason  to  trust.  He  per- 
sonally told  me  at  the  time  he  was  Vice 
President,  and  repeated  it  soon  after  he 
became  President,  that  he  felt  the  need 


for  a  strengthened  science  advisory  ar- 
rangement on  which  he  could  more  Im- 
mediately and  personally  rely.  It  was  as 
a  result  of  that  feeling  on  his  part  that 
we.  in  the  Congress,  were  requested  by 
him  to  accomplish  this  by  statute. 

The  President  feels  very  strongly  that 
the  effectiveness  of  this  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  apparatus  wlU  be  greatiy 
strengthened  if  it  is  rooted  In  a  charter 
established  by  statute. 

That.  In  brief,  I  see  as  a  most  signifi- 
cant factor,  basic  in  what  we  are  aljout 
to  suMX>mpUsh  today. 

And.  again.  I  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  and  gratitude  to  Phil 
Yeager.  of  our  committee  staff,  for  the 
very  diligent,  responsible,  creative  role  he 
has  played  as  the  one  person  most  active 
In  conceiving  suid  perfecting  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  typical  of  the  extremely  sig- 
nificant, fruitful  service  he  has  given  for 
these  many  years  to  oiu-  committee  and 
to  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  and  I  hope  he 
will  continue  to  give  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  I  know  that  Chairman  Teagttz  and 
other  committee  members  join  me  in  this 
expression  of  our  admiration  and  respect 
for  PhU. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  assume  all  of  us  rec- 
ognize the  tremendous  contributions 
which  scientists  and  the  scientific 
method  have  made  over  the  past  half 
century  to  the  quality  of  our  national 
living,  our  strong  economy  and  world- 
wide leader  in  so  many  ways. 

The  contributions  of  science  have 
grown  ever  larger,  but  so  too  has  the 
gravity  of  the  public  policy  decisions 
which  must  be  made  increasingly  involv- 
ing science.  And  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  that  sometimes  isolated  scien- 
tific developments  may  have  potentially 
adverse  side  effects.  Thus  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  is  being  called  upon  to  make 
more  and  more  policy  decisions  both  on 
scientific  matters  per  se;  and  on  eco- 
nomic, enviromnental  and  social  matters 
where  science  has  a  strong  input. 

The  Congress  has  been  aware  of  this 
state  of  events  and  has  taken  action  to 
insiu-e  that  the  decisionmakers  In  the 
legislative  branch  have  available  to  them 
competent.  Independent  assessments  of 
science  and  technology  issues.  I  refer  of 
course  to  our  relatively  new  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment. 

In  the  executive  branch  much  of  that 
function  previously  was  vested  in  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  this  Office  had  been 
established  by  a  Presidential  reorganiza- 
tion direction  in  1973.  While  the  Con- 
gress has  been  generally  disappointed  at 
this  1973  decision,  we  do  respect  the 
dignity  of  the  Office  of  the  President  and 
the  prerogative  of  the  President  to  struc- 
ture and  staff  his  own  Office  In  a  way 
which  is  responsive  to  his  wishes. 

ConsequenUy  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  has  approached  this 
topic  with  great  care  and  precision.  The 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  its  predecessors 
span  several  years.  The  witnesses  have 
included  former  Presidential  science  ad- 
visors; Federal  agencies  which  have  slg- 
tilflcant  science  and  technology  activi- 
ties; respected  professional  groups;  and 
leading  academic  authorities. 


Of  course,  the  committee  has  also 
worked  closely  with  the  White  House  in 
structuring  an  acceptable  bill.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  say  that  this  diligent  liaison  has 
resulted  in  a  bill  which  meets  all  the  ma- 
jor objectives  which  our  committee 
sought  to  achieve  and  also  has  the  Presi- 
dent's support.  On  October  8,  President 
Ford  sent  Chairman  Teagux  and  me 
letters  in  which  he  expressed  his  en- 
dorsement of  HJl.  10230. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  again  extend  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation to  our  committee  chairman 
(Mr.  TXAGTTi) ,  for  his  perseverance  and 
determination  in  piursulng  this  bill.  He 
and  I  originally  cosponsored  the  bill,  and 
It  was  not  assigned  to  a  subcommittee  for 
consideration,  but  was  handled  from  the 
beginning  at  the  full  committee  level. 
This  allowed  all  the  committee  members 
to  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  In  aQ 
phases  of  its  evolution. 

Also,  President  Ford  demonstrated  his 
very  special  concern  and  support  by  ask- 
ing Vice  President  Rocketixler  to  give 
the  matter  his  personal  attention  and 
leadership.  Our  Science  Committee  had 
the  rare  privilege  this  past  summer  of 
having  the  Vice  President  meet  person- 
ally with  our  committee  to  discuss  this 
subject  at  length.  We  appreciate  his  par- 
ticipation and  the  Insights  which  be 
shared  with  us.  The  active  Interest  of  the 
Vice  President  will  help  assure  tlie 
smooth  integration  of  the  new  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  and  its 
working  arrangements  with  the  Domestic 
Council  at  the  White  House  level. 

Titie  I  of  H.R.  10230  seeks  to  articulate 
a  concise  yet  fiexlble  statement  of  a 
national  science  and  technology  policy. 
It  attempts  to  Identify  the  major  areas  of 
scientific  and  technical  impact,  and  to 
outilne  the  Federal  role  in  furthering 
these  goals.  It  Is  flexible  in  that  It 
specifically  provides  for  frequent  recon- 
sideration and  evolution  of  our  national 
science  policy  goals. 

Title  n  establishes  an  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  will  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Director  will  serve  as 
the  President's  chief  science  adviser.  The 
President  Is  permitted  to  appoint  up  to 
four  Assistant  Directors. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  will  assist  and  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  scientific  and  technologloal  mat- 
ters of  national  concern.  Tills  will  In- 
clude a  broad  spectnun  of  topics,  rang- 
ing from  pxu^ly  scientific  questkms  to 
evaluation  of  budget  proposals,  includ- 
ing national  defense  considerations,  and 
the  organizational  structure  of  all  Fed- 
eral science  and  technology  programs. 

Titie  m  establishes  a  Federal  Science 
and  Technology  Survey  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  consist  d 
from  5  to  12  distinguished  individuals 
in  science,  engineering,  or  closely  related 
fields.  The  Survey  Committee  will  con- 
duct an  in-depth  examination  of  the 
overall  Federal  science  and  technology 
effort.  It  will  address  topics  such  as  or- 
ganizational reform  and  realinement. 
Improvements  in  hanrfHng  scientific  and 
technological  information  disseminatlan. 
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and  more  efficient  ways  of  promoting 
progress  in  the  sciences. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  will  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Survey  Committee,  and  it  will 
have  a  lifetime  of  2  years,  by  which  time 
it  will  submit  a  complete  public  report 
of  its  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the  con- 
tributions of  science  and  technology  dur- 
ing the  years  immediately  ahead  must 
be  fully  as  significant,  often  revolution- 
ary, as  we  have  known  In  the  recent 
past  The  action  which  we  take  today 
insures  that  the  President  will  have  at 
his  disposal  a  small  but  hlgh-callber  of- 
fice to  assist  him  in  addressing  and 
evaluating  all  these  vital  scientific  and 
technological  matters.  Such  an  advisory 
capacity  was  desirable  and  effective  in 
the  past  and  should  be  ever  more  impor- 
tant in  the  future  as  our  ways  of  life 
become  increasingly  complex. 

Science  has  served  our  people  well. 
This  bill  should  make  the  Federal  sci- 
ence smd  technology  effort  more  cohe- 
sive, more  effective.  As  the  Federal  share 
of  our  Nation's  total  scientific  research 
and  development  continues  to  grow  vis 
a  vis  the  private  sector,  better  plaimlng 
and  allocation  of  resources  Is  essential. 
Increased  coordination  will  permit  oiur 
progress  to  continue  in  a  more  orderly 
and  efficient  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  HJl. 
10230  Is  a  bill  which  deserves  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Frey). 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  for  their  full  support 
on  H.R.  10230,  the  National  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  and  Organization 
Act  of  1975. 

The  implementation  of  this  new  Na- 
tional Science  Policy  will  more  clearly 
define  the  role  of  science  in  our  society. 
This  bill  will  establish  an  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  will  serve  as  the 
science  advisor  to  the  President — a  posi- 
tion that  will  assure  the  President's 
complete  knowledge  of  science  and  tech- 
nology Issues. 

The  establishment  of  a  science  ad- 
visor will  facilitate  integration  and  co- 
operation among  our  science  agencies. 
"This  country  has  a  critical  need  to  co- 
ordinate the  components  of  the  national 
laboratory  system  in  performing  energy 
research  and  development. 

Much  has  been  said  in  ERDA  author- 
ization hearings  about  the  virtues  of  us- 
ing in-place  technical  exiiertise  to  solve 
the  Nation's  problems  in  energy  research 
and  development.  However.  lltUe  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  maintaining  the 
Institutional  Integrity  of  the  national 
laboratory  entities  outside  of  ERDA  un- 
der such  arrangements. 

The  shortsighted  approach  "If  the  cus- 
tomer wants  it,  let  him  pay  for  it"  taken 
to  the  extreme  for  Interagency  programs 
seems  rather  simplistic.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  agen- 
cies such  as  NASA  to  unilaterally  al- 
locate considerable  resources  to  energy 
iwearch  and  development  technology  In 


the  face  of  their  own  priorities  and  char- 
ter. This  can  only  be  done  by  someone 
who  Is  truly  "above  the  fray." 

Certainly,  it  would  be  a  tragic  waste 
for  the  country  not  to  summon  help  from 
every  comer  to  meet  the  energy  chal- 
lenge. However,  we  realize  that  ERDA 
may  decide  that  the  requirements  of  ex- 
tra-institutional arrangements  are  not 
compensated  for  by  acquisition  of  needed 
expertise.  I  hope  that  the  NASA  pro- 
gram/project management  approach,  for 
examine,  with  its  rather  clean  operating 
g\ildellnes  will  allow  for  effective  techni- 
cal management  cooperation  with  ERDA. 
Science  and  technology  programs 
should  be  centrally  reviewed  to  assure 
rational  allocation  of  funds  and  re- 
sources. Presently  such  an  allocation  as 
there  is  occurs  only  after  the  Individual 
agencies  have  satisfied  their  particular 
needs  for  manpower  and  facilities. 

Just  this  simple  example  on  the  role 
of  national  laboratories  in  energy  re- 
search and  development  demonstrates 
that  the  President's  science  adviser  must 
have  the  confidence  of  the  President  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  distribution  of 
Interagency  resources.  In  order  to  truly 
address  national  priorities,  he  must  be  a 
true  intermediary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  10230  will  enhance 
our  national  science  effort.  The  role  of 
science  and  technology  is  important  to 
attain  many  of  the  goals  important  to. 
the  future  of  our  Nation.  We  must  act 
today  if  we  are  to  realize  these  goals. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teagxte),  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MosHER) ,  and  all  the  other  members  who 
have  worked  so  hard  on  this  legislation. 
I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  cooperation  we  received  from  the 
executive  branch  and  all  the  others  who 
helped  us  In  our  efforts  in  trying  to  es- 
tablish a  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
Office  once  again  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  January  of  1973 
President  Nixon  abolished  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  which  had  been 
created  originally  by  a  Reorganization 
Act  in  1962  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  President  coordinate  the  various  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  programs 
and  to  assist  the  Congress  with  timely 
information  in  these  areas  when 
requested. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, recognizing  the  concern  among 
the  scientific,  academic,  and  industrial 
conununltles  which  resulted  from  the 
abolition  of  OST  began  an  extended  in- 
quiry Into  the  problem.  Hearings  were 
held  during  the  summer  of  1973  to  de- 
termine how  matters  OST  had  handled 
in  the  past  would  be  taken  care  of  under 
the  new  arrangement,  which  placed  the 
remnant  functions  of  OST  in  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foimdation. 
After  a  year's  operation  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, the  committee  held  hearings  in  June 
and  July  of  1974  to  study  its  effective- 
ness. The  consensus  was  tiiat  a  different 
mechanism  was  needed  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  to  advise  on  scientific  and 
technological  considerations  Involved  in 


all  areas  of  national  concern.  It  was  also 
evident  that  an  additioiud  In-depth  sur- 
vey of  the  Federal  role  in  science  and 
technology  should  be  made,  including 
missions,  goals,  personnel,  funding,  orga- 
nization, facilities,  and  activities  in 
general. 

Legislation  was  Introduced  to  the  fore- 
going effect  and,  as  hearings  were  again 
conducted  in  June  of  1975.  the  adminis- 
tration concurred  in  t)|e  effort,  forward- 
ing suggested  legislation  of  its  own.  H.R. 
10230  represents  a  compromise  version 
between  the  legislation  the  committee 
originally  proposed  and  that  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  The  bill 
is  the  result  of  considerable  liaison  be- 
tween the  committee  and  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  President. 

STTMKAmY   or   THE    BIIX 

Titie  I  sets  forth  a  national  science 
and  technology  pohcy  which  includes: 

(1)  Findings  by  C*gress.  and  (2)  Dec- 
laration of  Policy  comprised  of:  (a) 
basic  principles,  (b)  methods  of  imple- 
mentation, and  (c)  procedures. 

Title  n  establishes  an  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President: 

(1)  Provides  for  a  Director  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  who  also  serves  as  the 
President's  personal  science  adviser;  (2) 
Permits  the  President  to  appoint  up  to 
four  Assistant  Directors  at  his  option; 
(3)  Specifies  functions  for  the  Director 
as  head  of  the  Office;  (4)  Authorizes  the 
President  to  reorganize  the  Office  later, 
with  congressional  approval  and  within 
certain  time  limits. 

Title  in  establishes  a  24-month  Fed- 
eral Science  and  Technology  Siuvey 
Committee  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  The  committee  will  con- 
sist of  from  5  to  12  qualified  and  repre- 
sentative members  appointed  by  the 
President,  will  be  chaired  by  the  Director 
of  the  new  Office.  The  committee  is  to 
survey  and  analyze  the  overall  context 
of  the  Federsd  science  and  technology 
effort  and  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent then  has  60  days  to  review  the  re- 
port and  transmit  it  to  the  Congress  with 
his  recommendations. 

COST 

When  In  full  operation,  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  Office  is  about  $2  million  per 
year.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  24- 
month  stu(^  by  the  Sui-vey  Committee 
is  estimated  at  $1  mlUlon. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  . 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
add  my  strong  endorsement  of  this  bill 
in  the  light  of  the  overall  experience  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Committee. 
Each  of  the  seven  subcommittees  of  this 
committee  has  dealt  with  major  research 
and  development  issues  which  cross 
agency  lines  and  call  for  a  voice  "above 
the  fray"  for  their  resolution  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  I  think  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  precisely  that  kind  of  voice  with 
good  assurance  that  it  will  be  heard  by 
the  President. 

The  need  for  Interagency  cooperation 
In    energy    research    and    development 
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comes  to  mind  immediately  because  of 
the  pressing  importance  of  this  national 
priority.  Both  Energy  Research,  Develoi>- 
ment  and  Demonstration — E31DD — Sub- 
committees have  seen  a  clear  need  to  use 
existing  expertise  in  the  national  labor- 
atories outside  of  ERDA.  Such  coordi- 
nation of  in-place  expertise  in  agencies 
such  as  NASA  would  Ideally  be  handled 
by  a  third  party  in  order  to  maximize  the 
efficiency  of  utilizatioiy  while  minimizing 
conflict  with  lntra-£«ency  priorities. 

In  the  sense  of  sejKing  new  directions 
for  extoting  resources  our  Space  Science 
and  Applications  SuBcommittee  has  rec- 
ognized the  problem  of  NASA's  chang- 
ing role  in  this  post-Apollo  period.  Ilie 
capability  of  NASA  to  carry  our  space 
aiul  aeronautical  research  and  develop- 
ment expertise  and  methods  to  other 
technologies  Is  clear  to  the  committee.  It 
has  also  noted  that  space  and  aeronau- 
tical facilities  may  also  provide  valuable 
service  in  attacking  energy  and  environ- 
mental problems. 

Our  Aviation  and  Transportation 
R.  ft  D.  Subcommittee  has  recognized  the 
critical  need  for  coordination  of  NASA. 
PAA,  and  EPA  efforts  in-assiuing  Ad- 
vanced transportation  systems  which  are 
environmentally  acceptable.  It  would 
seem  that  a  third  party  would  prove  most 
valuable  in  maintaining  these  important 
interfaces  between  the  technology  agen- 
cies and  their  regulatory  sister  agencies, 
all  within  the  framework  of  a  national 
transportation  policy. 

The  Enviroimient  and  Atmosphere 
Subcommittee  has  seen  Important  Inter- 
agency partnerships  develop  such  as  the 
NASA/NOAA  programs  in  weather  satel- 
lites. Now  the  challenge  of  delineating 
the  ozone  depletion  problem  requires 
complementary  work  by  several  agen- 
cies with  the  ever-present  problem  of 
treating  technological/regulatory  inter- 
faces. Certainly  a  science  adviser  "with 
the  President's  ear"  might  aid  in  resolv- 
ing any  jiirisdictional  questions  so  that 
the  needed  data  can  be  gathered  and  dis- 
seminated by  the  appropriate  agencies. 

The  recent  oversight  hearings  on  agri- 
cultural R.  li  D.  have  pointed  out  crit- 
ical interdepartmental  aspects  of  this 
technology.  The  content  and  progress  of 
our  agricultural  R.  Ii  D.  cannot  be  con- 
sidered separately  from  the  world  food 
problem  because  of  the  key  role  of  the 
united  States  in  Improving  food  produc- 
tion techniques.  Obvious  interagency  as- 
pects emerge  In  the  context  of  the  role  of 
the  State  Department  in  formulating 
a  central  export  policy  as  well  as  Agri- 
culture's need  to  oversee  transfer  of 
teehn<dogy  to  developing  and  developed 
nations.  The  demonstrated  usefulness 
of  remote  sensing  technology  for  crop 
and  weather  forecasting  has  highlighted 
the  need  for  facilitating  the  transfer  and 
application  of  aerospace  technology  to 
the  agricultural  sector. 

Hie  experience  of  the  Science  Re- 
aesrch  and  Technology  Subconunlttee 
has  here  not  been  restricted  to  the  sub- 
stantive hearings  which  flnaiiy  led  to 
this  legislation  after  continued  atten- 
tloD  by  the  full  committee,  m  its  role 
overseeing  NSF  authorization,  the  stib- 
eommlttee  came  to  understand  the  need 
for  the  Presldait's  advisor  to  be  serving 
full-time  in  that  Atm»ruiirtf  role  rather 


than  an  agency  head  wearing  a  "second 
hat"  In  the  latter  role. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  a  parade  of  substantive  is- 
sues of  any  Interagency  nattu-e  which 
have  come  before  each  of  the  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee.  By  their  very  nature',  these 
Issues  require  extra-ageney  mechanisms 
and  advice  which  go  beyond  what  is  pres- 
ently available.  Only  an  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  can  effec- 
tively coordinate  these  matters  in  such 
a  way  as  to  provide  a  cohesive  focus 
for  the  allocation  of  interagency  re- 
sources In  terms  of  manpower  and  facil- 
ities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  H.R.  10230.  The 
coordination,  oversight,  and  Interface 
function  which  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  will  perform  can  be 
as  important  as  the  substantive  role  of 
an  individual  agency. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Emert)  . 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  10230  and  encoiu-age  my 
colleagues  tc  join  with  me  in  giving  this 
important  legislation  our  enthusiastic 
backing. 

We  have  seen  the  Nationni  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  and  Organization  Act 
take  shape  during  the  past  several  years. 
The  present  science  policy  bill  is  a  result 
of  extensive  research  and  analysis.  The 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  its  predecessors 
span  the  past  several  years,  with  partic- 
ipants Including  Vice  President  Nzlson 
Rockefeller,  former  Presidential  science 
advisers,  numerous  Federal  agencies  with 
fields  related  to  science  and  technology, 
many  finely  reputed  professional  groups, 
and  leading  academic  authorities.  This 
bill  began  on  the  full  committee  level  so 
that  it  could  receive  the  full  attention  of 
each  member  from  the  time  of  its  incep- 
tion. Each  subcommittee  has  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  formation 
of  a  national  science  policy. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  10230  is  Important 
to  America's  position  as  a  world  leader 
in  shaping  the  consequences  of  science 
upon  national  and  international  events 
and  trends.  We  must  recognize  the  grow- 
ing role  of  science  and  technology  in 
shaping  the  ways  in  which  nations  and 
peoples  Interact  with  each  other  in  an 
interdependent  world.  Science  has  a 
great  deal  to  contribute.  We  must  utilize 
science  to  the  fullest  as  a  bridge  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  through  shared  goals 
and  shared  discovery. 

The  Important  role  of  science  and 
technology  has  been  overlooked  for  far 
too  long.  The  level  of  effort  In  scientific 
research  and  development  has  been 
gradually  dropping  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  The  inclusion  of  an  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  will 
help  the  President  to  better  coordinate 
the  Federal  effort  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy. The  Office  will  assist  and  advise 
the  President  on  scientific  and  techno- 
logical matters  of  national  concern.  This 
action  will  assure  us  that  the  President 
will  have  a  knowledgeable  office  at  his 
disposal  in  analyzing  and  evaluating  sci- 
oitiflc  and  technological  matters. 


Such  an  advisory  council  will  be  in- 
creasingly Important  in  the  future  as  the 
role  of  science  and  technology  grows. 
We  cannot  underestimate  the  position 
that  science  holds  in  our  society.  Science 
and  technology  is  inextricably  bound  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  economic  and 
social  issues  facing  us  today.  We  must 
put  science  and  technology  in  its  proper 
perspective,  realizing  the  impact  that 
science  holds  on  our  future,  and  thus 
act  accordingly  now. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  will  serve  to  add  consistency  and 
unity  to  our  Federal  scientific  effort.  HJl. 
10230  will  serve  to  harmonize  the  often 
diffuse  scientific  research  conducted  in 
Federal  agencies. 

H.R.  10230  also  establishes  a  Federal 
Science  and  Technology  Survey  Commit- 
tee, consisting  of  from  5  to  12  highly 
skilled  individuals  in  the  scientific  field. 
This  survey  committee  will  examine  the 
overall  Federal  effort  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  will  analyze  now  to  promote 
cohesion  and  cooperation  among  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  scien- 
tific and  technological  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HH.  10230  is  a  result 
of  extensive  research  and  planning  by 
the  members  of  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee.  This  bill  is  constructed 
so  as  to  deal  effectively  with  those  prob- 
lems encountered  by  past  Congresses.  It 
will  greatly  aid  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  better  tackle  the  many  problems 
and  Issues  our  coimtry  will  be  facing  In 
the  future.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast 
a  positive  vote  for  H.R.  10230. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Mters). 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Blr. 
Chairman,  I  chose  to  cosponsor  this  im- 
portant bill  because  I  feel  that  we  must 
officially  recognize  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  science  in  most  aspects  of 
our  life  and  because  scientific  input  must  > 
be  readily  available  to  policymakers  at 
the  highest  levels. 

Scientific  and  technological  aspects  of 
oiir  major  problems  are  becoming  more 
complex,  but  few  of  our  leaders  have  con- 
centrated in  science  or  engineering  In 
college  or  graduate  school.  There  must 
be  someone  available  at  high  levels  who 
thinks  like  a  scientist,  who  can  recognize 
planning  flaws  caused  by  technological 
mlsestimatlon  or  errors  caused  by  over- 
looking a  practical,  scientific  asiiect  of 
policy  Implementation. 

The  energy  crisis  and  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  are  two  obvious  areas 
where  technological  know-how  can  im- 
prove the  sophistication  of  planning.  "Hie 
President  must  have  someone  available 
who  has  a  feeling  for  the  technological 
aspects  of  improving  productivity.  He 
must  have  someone  who,  based  on  train- 
ing and  experience,  has  a  feeling  for 
whether  an  energy  plan  which  looks  good 
on  paper  can  actually  be  implemented. 
We  would  not  require  the  President  to 
make  major  decisions  without  the  ainEdl- 
abillty  of  high  level  economic  advice. 
Likewise,  we  can  no  longer  require  him 
to  make  these  decisions  without  readily 
avallaUe  scientific  expertise. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  col- 
leagues, that  you  will  agree  that  the 
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minimal  number  of  dollars  required  by 
this  bill  will  be  dollars  well  spent. 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  tiie 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virghiia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  title  n  of  this  bill  would  make 
available  to  the  President  a  new  orgsml- 
zational  entity  to  assist  in  using  science 
and  technology  in  national  decisionmak- 
ing— an  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  whose  Director  also  serves  as 
science  adviser.  The  basic  premise  is  not 
to  insist  upon  a  particular  style  of  sclen- 
tlflc  support  for  the  President,  but  to 
provide  a  way  of  mobilizing  expertise  in 
the  President's  behalf.  The  President  can 
use  the  Director  of  the  Office,  and  such 
Assistant  Directors  as  are  appointed,  in 
whatever  manner  he  chooses.  In  any  case, 
the  Office  would  speak  for  the  best  pub- 
lic use  and  understanding  of  science  and 
technology  and  not  as  an  advocate  for 
science  and  technology  per  se. 

Numerous  witnesses  have  contended 
that  as  the  Federal  role  and  support 
structure  for  R.  &  D.  has  grown,  so  has 
grown  the  need  for  better  awareness  and 
attention  at  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. Increasingly  complex  scientific 
and  technological  issues  confront  the 
President.  Off  and  on  since  the  beginning 
of  World  War  U,  the  Nation  has  been 
debating  the  issue  of  how  best  to  incor- 
porate science  and  technology  into  na- 
tional decisionmaking. 

World  War  II  led  to  widespread  use  of 
science  and  technology  by  our  allies,  our 
enemies  and  ourselves.  For  the  first  time, 
a  President  had  what  amounted  to  a 
"science  adviser" — Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
who  marshalled  the  U.S.  scientific  and 
technological  effort  and  worked  closely 
with  President  Roosevelt. 

Dr.  John  Steelman  was  designated  by 
President  Truman  to  head  a  Scientific 
Research  Board  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  Close  persontOly  to  the 
President,  Steelman  also  acted  as  the 
President's  liaison  with  the  scientific 
community. 

From  1952  imtil  late  1957,  science  ad- 
vice for  President  Eisenhower  was  pro- 
vided by  a  Science  Advisory  Committee 
through  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization.  With  the  launch  of 
Sputnik  in  October  1957,  science  and 
technology  came  once  again  to  center 
stage  and  President  Elsenhower  created 
the  position  of  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Science  £ind  Technology. 
Dr.  James  R.  Killlan,  Jr.  was  appointed 
to  the  post.  Also.  ODM's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  was  reconstituted  as 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee—PSAC. 

In  time.  Congress  became  dlssatlsfled 
with  these  steps  and  pushed  for  a  more 
formal  arrangement.  In  mid-1962  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  established  an  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology— OST— and  his 
Science  Adviser  then  wore  several  "hats," 
Including  Science  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  OST  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

In  January  1973,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1973  which  abolished  OST  and  PSAC, 
and  transferred  the  function  of  Science 
Adviser  to  the  Director  of  the  National 


Science  Foundation  as  an  additional 
duty.  Hearings  were  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committees,  but  the 
prevailing  mood  seemed  different  from 
that  of  1961-62  when  President  Kennedy 
was  more  or  less  persuaded  to  establish 
OST.  The  view  in  1973  seemed  to  be,  "If 
the  President  doesn't  want  a  science  ad- 
visory capabihty  in  the  Executive  Office, 
there  Is  no  point  in  makhig  him  keep 
one." 

Our  committee's  inquiries  have  pro- 
duced very  few  outside  the  administra- 
tion— in  1973 — who  really  approved  the 
present  setup.  Virtually  all  of  the  com- 
mittee's other  testimony  indicated  a  con- 
viction that  the  dual  role  of  the  Science 
Adviser  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  was  not  tenable. 

Almost  no  one  has  wanted  to  reestab- 
lish OST  in  its  former  format.  But  there 
have  been  many  organizational  sugges- 
tions. These  include,  for  example,  the 
one-man  perscmal  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent; the  Council  of  Advisers  with  no 
one  Presidential  Science  Adviser;  a 
Council  of  Advisers  whose  chairman  also 
serves  as  the  President's  Science  Adviser; 
ad  hoc  advisory  panels,  and  so  on. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  suggestions 
which  has  had  the  biggest  Impact  Is 
that  of  the  National  Acadony  of  Sci- 
ences' Killlan  Committee  to  which  all  of 
the  former  Presidential  Science  Advisers 
appeared  to  subscribe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  David.  He  proposed  an  Office 
of  Research  and  Engineering  Manage- 
ment within  the  Executive  Office,  not  at 
the  level  of  a  department,  but  at  a  level 
of  protocol  equal  to  that  of  OMB. 

During  hearings  in  1974  it  became 
clear  the  committee  was  really  dealing 
with  several  different  issues.  It  was  not 
Just  dealing  with  advice,  it  was  also  deal- 
ing with  research  and  development  man- 
agement Including  the  handling  and  use 
of  science  and  technology  information. 
It  further  became  apparent  that  while 
these  were  part  of  the  ssmie  pictiu-e  they 
probably  warranted  separate  considera- 
tion and  treatment.  The  original 
Teague-Mosher  bill  (H.R.  4461)  did  this. 

It  was  also  a  critical  recognition  so 
far  as  the  structure  of  H.R.  10230  is  caa- 
cemed. 

Hence  the  substance  of  title  n.  That 
title  encompasses  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  the  proposed  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  and  its  Director. 
The  number  of  statutory  assistants  may 
run  from  0  to  4  depending  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desire. 

Among  the  important  features  of  this 
title  are:  First,  evaluating  the  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  R.  &  D. 
effort;  second,  advising  the  President 
with  regard  to  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal conslderaticms  In  all  major  fields  In- 
cluding national  security;  third,  advising 
and  assisting  in  the  development  of  Fed- 
eral R.  &  D.  budgets;  and  fourth,  devel- 
oping criteria  for  optimiun  levels  of  Fed- 
eral R.  &  D.  support  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  established  in  title  I. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  the  reor- 
ganlzatlon  featiu«  which  would  permit 
the  President  to  recognize  the  advisory 
setup  within  his  own  Executive  Office, 
imless  vetoed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
However,  the  Presldmt  could  not  simply 
abolish  the  advisory  setup  and  replace  it 


with  nothing.  He  could  alter  it,  but  he 
would  be  obliged  to  establish  something 
in  the  place  of  whatever  advisory  ar- 
rangements were  in  existence. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Yes, 
I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Massa- 
chusetts.   

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10230— but  especially  I 
rise  to  support  two  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  "Tiger"  Teagui  and 
Charlie  Mosher  have  been  carefully  and 
dillgentiy  building  a  legislative  back- 
ground for  this  bill  since  1969. 

Starting  in  early  1973,  they  began 
hearings  following  the  abolishment  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in  the 
White  House.  During  the  past  21/2  yetirs 
they  have  been  working  to  prepare  this 
specific  bill.  In  the  best  tradition  of  the 
open  congressional  forum  they  have 
sought  opinions,  advice  and  counsel  from 
many  sources:  Members  of  Congress, 
representatives  of  the  academic  com- 
mimity,  the  administration,  industry 
groups,  the  scientific  community,  and 
professional  associations. 

More  recently,  both  "Tiger"  and 
Charlie  have  met  with  the  President  to 
discuss  the  legislation — because  it  does 
affect  the  President's  organization  and 
staff.  In  summary,  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  patientiy  and  carefully 
fashioned  a  bill  which  will  serve  na- 
tional needs,  help  the  President  as  he 
faces  tough  decisions,  and  help  the  en- 
tire Congress  in  matters  concerning 
science  and  technology. 

But  beyond  this  specific  legislation — 
which  I  think  of  as  the  Teague-Mosher 
bill — I  wish  to  acknowledge  their  out- 
standing work  in  creating  better  under- 
standing of  the  important  role  of  science 
and  technology  in  the  world  today.  They 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  insuring 
that  science  and  technology  are  used  to 
improve  the  well-being  of  our  people — 
and  our  fellow  passengers  on  t^e  "Space- 
ship Earth." 

"Tigkr"  and  Chaklh  have  grasped  the 
meaning  of  an  Interrelated  world.  They 
imderstand  that  problems  such  as  en- 
ergy, food,  the  environment,  and  re- 
sources are  world  problems  and  that 
science  and  technology  will  have  much 
to  offer  in  future  years  in  seeking  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  we  are  struggling 
with  today.  The  Teague-Mosher  bill  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  providing  the  prop- 
er scientific  focus  and  advice  for  the 
Presidents  of  our  great  countir  In  the 
decades  ahead. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  tite 
gentieman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stmhtq- 
ton). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  many  factors  which  form  the 
backdrop  of  this  bilL  They  can  be  found 
at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  four 
volumes  of  committee  hearings  and  the 
three  committee  reports  which  cominise 
some  3,500  pages  of  testimony,  data,  flnd- 
IngB,  and  recommendations. 

The  following  reasons,  howev^,  are  of 
special  significance. 

First.  We  recognize  the  i»ominmt  role 
which  applied  science  has  played  In  pro- 
ducing the  great  problems  of  modem 
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clvffliHitinn — the  crowding  and  conges- 
tton.  tbe  excessive  gobbling  of  natural  re- 
aources.  the  dangerously  shifting  founda- 
tions underglidlng  the  economy,  the  dls- 
niptlTe  aodal  Influences  abroad  In  the 
land,  and  so  on.  Indeed,  such  recognition 
was  directly  reqxMislble.  and  In  large 
measure,  for  the  concept  of  technology 
assessment  and  the  formation  of  the  leg- 
islative office  which  now  bears  that  name. 
We  know  the  need  to  uiulerstand  as  best 
we  can  sJl  the  probable  Impacts  of  tech- 
nologies as  they  develCH? — good  and  bad. 

Second.  We  are  further  aware,  pcuilcu- 
lariy  as  we  look  about  and  see  the  critical 
protdems  facing  us  with  regard  to  food, 
energy,  materials,  security,  economic 
strength,  and  the  like,  that  the  solutions 
to  our  pxoUems  depend  In  some  way  upon 
the  Judicious  use  of  better  technology. 
Former  Presidential  sclmce  adviser  Dr. 
Edward  E.  David  has  put  it  stKXinctly: 

C*n  we  be  sure  that  ■clence  and  technology 
wUl  find  tbe  answers?  Oan  we  be  sure  that 
solutions  to  our  problems  exist?  No,  but  we 
can  be  sure  that  nothing  but  science  and 
tadmology  can  find  than  If  they  do  exist. 

To  put  It  as  bluntly  as  possible:  science 
and  technology  must  anww  our  problems.  If 
they  dont,  nothing  else  will. 

This  may  be  overstated,  but  its  ger- 
maneness to  the  needs  of  our  era  has  been 
recognised,  openly  or  tacitly,  by  every  ad- 
ministration of  the  past  45  years. 

lUrd.  We  have,  finally,  arrived  at  the 
solid  otmclusion  that  a  statutory  base  of 
some  kind  Is  essential  to  bring  order  and 
stability  to  the  Government's  use  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  For  science  and 
technology  are  an  element  of  our  contem- 
POTary  culture  as  pervasive  and  impor- 
tant as  economics  or  education  or  labor 
or  environment.  Like  them,  scloice  and 
technology  are  interwovei  into  all  the 
major  mlssicms  with  which  government  is 
Involved.  Like  them,  science  and  tedi- 
nology  should  be  fabricated  concretely 
and  statutorily  Into  the  managerial  and 
policy  structure  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment 

We  have  no  desire  to  force  a  science 
advisory  mechanism  on  the  Executive 
OfDce  which  the  President  may  find  dis- 
tasteful or  foreign  to  his  mode  of  opera- 
tion. That  is  wheel  spinning.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  believe — having  watched  the 
handling  of  science  and  technology  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  by  a  long  succession  of  ad- 
ministrations— that  a  firm  science  and 
techncdogy  policy  is  needed;  a  deiwnda- 
ble  though  flexible  science  advisory  sys- 
tem Is  needed:  and  a  high-level,  influ- 
ential base  for  the  definition  and  co- 
ordination of  such  governmental  activ- 
ities as  are  inherently  devoted  to  or 
dominated  by  science  and  technology  is 
also  needed. 

Our  evidence  strongly  suggests  that 
these  are  all  integral  parts  of  a  single 
theme  and  ^ould  be  treated  together. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chaiiman.  It  may  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  prtanarfly  related  to  the  area  of 
science  and  technology.  But  that  is  to 
view  its  purpose  and  potential  usefulness 
too  narrowly. 

"Hie  estahUshment  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Tedmdogy  Policy  should 
help  to  Insure  that  better  decisions  are 
made  In  the  Office  of  the  President.  The 
majioiity  of  the  tough  problesms  coming 
^Mfove  any  Prerident— now  and  in  the 


future — ^wlll  have  a  number  of  elonents: 
PcdiUcal,  economic,  social,  to  mention 
several.  Additionally,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  these  problems  will  have  a  high 
content  of  scientific  and  technological 
considerations. 

Therefore,  it  is  Important  that  the 
President  have  available  the  best  pos- 
sible advice  from  a  variety  of  knowledge- 
able sources.  "Hie  Office  proposed  in  title 
n  should  help  in  better  national  decision- 
making at  the  Presidential  leveL 

Aside  from  the  advantages  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  the  Congress  should  reap 
significant  benefits  from  this  legislation. 
While  the  Committee  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1974  gave  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  new  Jurisdic- 
tions, most  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  continue  to  deal  with  legislation 
and  programs  having  close  coimectlons 
with  scientific  and  technological  matters. 

Such  connections  are  amply  demon- 
strated in  a  publication  issued  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  for  each 
Congress.  The  title  is  "Congressional  Or- 
ganization for  Science  and  Techi^ogy" 
and  it  shows  the  involvement  of  many 
committees  with  science  and  technology. 
In  fact,  17  of  the  standing  committees 
of  the  House  deal  with  matters  having 
a  considerable  component  of  science  and 
technology. 

Therefore,  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
should  be  able  to  look  to  the  new  office  in 
insuring  that  Important  scientific  and 
technological  factors  are  given  proper 
attention. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
enthusiastically  lend  my  support  to  H  Jl. 
10230.  the  National  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  and  Organization  Act  of 
1975.  This  bill  recognizes  a  spectrum  of 
imi)ortant  views  from  those  of  former 
Presidential  science  advisers  to  many 
working  level  scientists  and  engineers. 

Indeed,  from  the  outset,  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  sought  opin- 
ions from  every  sector  of  the  scientific 
and  engineering  community  including 
advisory  bodies  and  technical  societies 
as  well  as  many  individual  academic  and 
industrial  spokesmen.  It  would  be  pre- 
simiptuous  to  claim  that  every  voice  of 
substance  has  been  heard  in  framing  this 
bill  but  certainly  no  reasonable  input  has 
been  disregarded. 

It  is  principally  because  of  the  scope  of 
its  inquiry  into  every  technological  quar- 
ter that  the  committee  feels  it  can  ex- 
pect strong  support  from  the  scientific 
community  for  passage  of  this  bill.  This 
meaningful  endorsement  is  represent- 
ative of  every  major  Federal  technology 
agency,  the  university,  and  all  elements 
of  private  research  and  development  sec- 
tor. These  scientists  and  engineers  need 
tangible  evidence  that  there  is  a  mecha- 
nism for  communicating  their  priorities 
to  the  President.  It  Is  not  enough  for  the 
various  agencies,  Industry  and  the  uni- 
versities to  lobby  indirectly  for  science 
and  technology  in  their  yearly  competi- 
tion for  the  budget  dollar. 

Indeed,  the  budget  process  does  not 
lend  itself  to  direct  discussion  of  the 
technical  merits  of  projects  nor  does  It 
assure  arrangement  of  priorities  of  such 
woric  across  agency  lines.  Only  a  science 
adviser  or  council  can  provide  the  needed 
focus  for  broadly  assessing  the  need  for 
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national  resources  above  the  day-to-day 
parochialism  of  intra-agency  affairs.  Tbe 
Office  this  bill  creates  is  Intended  to  serve 
a  more  far-reaching  purpose  than  the 
Council  of  Econ<Mnic  Advisers.  Ectmom- 
ics  is  not  as  scientific  a  discipline  as  sci- 
ence or  engineering  and  certainly  not  as 
reliably  quantifiable.  Also,  the  science 
adviser  must  go  beyond  a  tenuous  ad- 
visory capacity  and  keep  abreast  of  tbe 
various  budgetary  submissions  in  order 
to  provide  an  overview  to  the  President 
for  his  assessment  of  R.  ti  D.  priorities. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this 
bill  because  it  addresses  the  need  for  visi- 
bility of  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vice at  the  highest  level  of  Government 
Certainly  this  visibility  should  assure  the 
thousands  of  scientists  and  engineers  "In 
the  trenches"  that  this  country  is  seri- 
ously attempting  to  make  the  best  use  of 
their  know-how  in  energy,  space,  and 
other  Intensely  technological  areas. 
Without  their  continued  support  and  in- 
creased productivity  this  country  can- 
not hope  to  compete  in  turning  out  to- 
morrow's technology. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
and  wish  to  tuld  my  own  praise  to  that 
already  offered  to  the  Members  and  staff 
who  have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
legislation.  In  considering  the  National 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  and  Or- 
ganization Act  of  1975  here  today.  I 
wish  to  add  one  note  of  caution.  As  a 
strong  supporter  of  this  bill,  and  a  firm 
believer  in  the  need  to  enhance  the  role 
of  the  scientific  community  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process.  I  would  not  want 
the  Importance  of  the  reestablishment 
of  a  science  adviser  apparatus  In  tbe 
White  House  to  be  exaggerated  or  mis- 
construed by  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  Government,  the  scientlflc 
community,  the  technology  community, 
and  the  public  at  large.  The  fact  that 
we  are  setting  up  a  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Survey  Committee,  with  specific 
duties  and  fimctions  which  could  affect 
the  future  structure  and  duties  of  the 
new  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  demonstrates  that  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  recognizes 
the  limitations  of  the  legislation  before 
us. 

While  we  are  quite  properly  stressing 
the  Importance  of  this  bill,  and  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  can  mistake  the  in- 
tent, nor  fail  to  see  the  limitations  of 
this  legislation  if  they  read  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill,  there  is  always 
that  chance.  For  this  reason,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Recoho  an  article  from 
the  October  24  issue  of  Science  maga- 
zine. This  article  reviews  a  report, 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, entitled  "Lessons  for  American 
Policymakers  From  the  British  Labor 
Government's  1964-70  Experience  in  Ap- 
pljring  Technology  to  Economic  Objec- 
tives." The  title  of  this  report  Is  self- 
explanatory,  and  I  would  like  to  add  that 
I  expect  that  American  policymakers  will 
avoid  the  problems  that  the  British 
encountered. 

The  article  follows: 

ScuMTVic  OrpoMiuNiTisa  Stkdkoick: 

IlfVOKIlfO  TBS  BBITIBB  EXFESIENCK 

An  Irony  of  recent  econooilc  history  is  that 
Britain,  which  was  one  of  the  victors  in 
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World  War  H,  has  lagged  In  postwar  eoo- 
Domlc  development,  while  nations  which  suf- 
fered military  defeat  or  occupation  have 
■urged  ahead.  Germany,  Japan.  France,  and 
Italy  recorded  their  economic  "miracles." 
while  Britain,  the  dowager  of  trading  na- 
tions, suffered  chronic  troubles  with  Its  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  and  watched  Its 
T«latlTe  economic  rank  ^mnng  natloDS 
steadUy  decUne. 

An  analysis  of  the  British  experience  In 
tbe  1960'8,  combined  with  an  attempt  to 
point  a  moral  for  American  poUcymakers.  Is 
the  substance  of  a  report*  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF)  by  Alan  O.  Men- 
cber.  a  former  VS.  science  attach*,  whose  7 
years  In  the  London  embassy  roxighly 
■panned  the  years  during  which  the  British 
moved  from  faith  to  skepticism  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sovereign  power  of  R  &  D  In  the 
economy. 

There  would  seem  to  be  lessons  here  for 
other  nations  to  consider,  since  the  first 
British  government  headed  by  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  came  into  office  In  1964 
brandishing  a  campaign  commitment  to  use 
science  and  technology  to  improve  the  Inter- 
national competitiveness  of  British  Industry. 
The  political  stakes  were,  therefore,  unusually 
high  and  the  priorities  given  the  effort  were 
■et  accordingly. 

Mencher  and  his  collaborator,  Mirhn^i 
Beesley,  professor  at  the  London  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Studies,  have  contributed 
to  a  strong  revisionist  trend  In  science  policy 
literature  which  has  been  gaining  ground  In 
recent  years.  Their  salient  point,  that  an  un- 
•lamlned  assumption  that  science  and  tech- 
nology can  be  deployed  to  solve  virtually  any 
problem  confronting  government,  has  led  to 
a  number  of  signal— and  Inevitable— faUures. 
Is  not  (olglnal.  The  same  point  Is  made,  for 
example,  in  the  recently  completed  three- 
part  study  Retearch  Systems  from  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (Science,  30  May  1976).  But 
the  new  report  gives  the  fallacy  a  catchy 
title,  the  Scientific  Opportunities  Syndrome, 
with  obvious  acronymlc  possibilities  (SOB), 
and  provides  a  detailed  exposition  of  the 
origin  and  consequences  of  the  error. 

The  analysts  agree  that  scientists  accrued 
the  prestige  and  power  and  the  confidence 
to  influence  polley  through  the  successes  of 
science  in  World  War  n  and  later  in  the 
space  program.  The  Mencher  report  de- 
scribes the  syndrome  as  foUows: 

Thus,  both  in  the  TT.K.  and  VS.  there 
have  been  spare  scientific  and  technological 
resources:  a  compulsion  to  derive  spin-off 
benefits  beyond  the  needs  of  the  orlglxua 
mission;  an  attitude  of  great  expectations 
resulting  from  achievements  of  the  heroic 
■cale  programs  with  a  consequent  high  level 
of  confidence  developed  in  the  ability  of 
scientists  to  match  these  resources  to  na- 
tional concerns  according  to  a  prt>cedure 
which  we  have  identified  and  designated  the 
ScienUflc  Opportuntty  Syndrome  (SOS).  It 
Invokes  the  foUowlng  sequence  of  precepts: 

1)  National  concerns  can  be  met  by  using 
available  or  by  dteveloplng  appropriate  new 
technology. 

2)  The  Identification  and  development  of 
the  technological  solution  to  a  national  oon- 
oem  Is  the  mission  of  the  sdentiats  and 
technologists  whoae  task  it  should  be  to  link 
the  two  together. 

3)  They  discharge  this  mission  by  locating 
»nd  removing  obstacles  to  the  Implementa- 


'Lessoru  for  American  Policy  MaJcing  From 
the  British  Labor  Govemmenrs  1964-70  Ex- 
vertence  In  Applying  Technology  to  Economic 
ObjeoUvea.  A  limited  number  of  copies  are 
available  from  the  London  Graduate  School 
^Business  Studies.  The  study  was  supported 
by  the  Office  of  Exploratory  Reaearch  and 
Problem  Assessment  in  Nap's  Research  Ap- 
plications Directorate.  No  decision  has  been 
n»de  on  whether  NSF  will  publish  the  report. 


tton  of  the  identified  technology  and/or  by 
improving  or  creating  an  appropriate  envi- 
ronment or  causing  It  to  be  created. 

4)  If  after  changing  the  environment  and/ 
or  removing  the  major  obstacles  the  problem 
remains,  further  Improvement  of  the  en- 
vironment and  the  removal  of  other  ob- 
stacles are  required. 

5)  Repeated  failure  is  attributed  to  inade- 
quate application  so  that  the  procedure  Is 
continually  extended  even  If  the  situation 
deteriorates. 

A  major  portion  of  the  report,  and  the 
sections  which  may  well  be  of  greatest  In- 
terest to  American  readers,  describes  the 
evolution  of  the  Ministry  of  Technology  dur- 
ing the  Labour  governments  headed  by  Har- 
old Wilson  from  1964  to  1970.  The  report's 
account  of  the  Ministry  of  Technology  (Mln- 
tech),  used  as  an  Illustration  of  the  working 
of  the  SOS  is  headed  "An  error  of  system  def- 
inition." The  progenitor  of  Mintech  was 
Lord  Blackett,  a  physicist  who  had  emplaced 
himself  In  the  British  establishment  In  part 
by  his  status  as  the  "father"  of  operations 
research  in  World  War  n. 

In  the  postwar  years  Blackett  advocated 
applying  operations  research  techniques  to 
civilian  problems,  notably  to  British  industry. 
and  his  prestige  and  ties  with  the  Labour 
party  ultimately  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  apply  his  Ideas.  The  first  Wilson  govern- 
ment came  into  office  In  1964,  promising  to 
link  "socialism  to  science  and  science  to 
socialism"  and  pledging  to  do  it  In  "the  white 
heat  of  a  scientific  revolution."  The  instru- 
mentality was  to  be  the  Ministry  of  Tech- 
nology, which  was  largely  Blackett's  brain- 
child. The  trouUe,  according  to  the  rep<M^, 
was  that  Blackett  and  his  colleagues  were 
not  true  to  their  own  operations  research 
principles,  falling  to  take  into  account  the 
fuU  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  facing  them 
In  appljrlng  R  &  D  to  large-scale  problems  in 
Industry. 

The  main  strategy  was  to  use  scientists 
and  engineers  In  government  research  sta- 
tions: also  the  National  Research  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (NRDC) ,  Intended  to  fund 
astutely  targeted  research  In  Industry,  to  spur 
British  industry  to  greater  productivity.  In 
practice,  Mintech  officials  simply  didn't  know 
what  to  do  to  achieve  the  goals  set  for  their 
department. 

In  1966,  Anthony  Wedgwood  Benn  became 
minister  of  a  noble  experiment  that  threat- 
ened to  become  a  political  embarrassment. 
Benn,  who  had  made  his  first  mark  in  public 
life  by  renouncing  a  hereditary  peerage  In 
order  to  remain  a  Labour  lilP,  Is  an  ambitious 
and  savvy  politician  who  seems  to  have  im- 
mediately recognized  the  perils  and  the  op- 
portunities at  Mintech.  He  took  seriously  the 
evidence  emerging  of  a  lack  of  correlation 
between  R&D  and  economic  g^rowth  and 
altered  the  course  of  his  department,  without, 
however,  repudiating  the  original  objectives. 

He  succeeded  In  making  Mintech  into  a 
different  sort  of  organization  with  a  main 
role,  as  the  report  describee  It,  of  "delegate 
for  Industry."  Mintech  became,  so  to  speak, 
the  representative  of  Industry  within  govern- 
ment. It  embraced  the  function  of  "sponsor- 
ship" of  industry,  arguing  the  case  In  the 
cabinet  for  assistance  for  industries  in 
trouble,  pleading  and  pushing  for  "rationali- 
zation," whether  it  meant  favoring  the  larger 
more  efficient  firms  in  a  particular  sector  of 
Industry  or  encotiraglng  mergers  and  con- 
solidation among  small  firms. 

The  Labour  government  was  unseated  in 
1970,  but  when  Labour  won  again  in  1974, 
Benn  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Indus- 
try, the  eqiUvalent  of  the  Job  he  had  held  at 
liOntech.  This  time  he  was  bolder  and  more 
active  as  an  independent  political  operator 
seeking  to  establish  a  leadership  position 
on  the  radical  left  of  his  party.  He  had  also 
refined  the  philosophy  he  had  developed  in 
his  later  years  at  Mintech  and  promoted 
plans  for  further  nationalization  of  Industry 


and  for  a  policy  of  "participation,"  by  which 
he  said  he  meant  essentlaUy  the  old  socialist 
Idea  that  policymaking  in  industry  must  t^ 
more  broadly  based,  principally  by  Including 
workers  in  the  process.  His  views  raised  con- 
siderable alarm  in  the  private  sector  of  Brit- 
ish Indxistry.  Benn's  highly  vocal  advocacy  of 
British  withdrawal  from  the  European  Com- 
munity at  the  time  of  the  referendum  on  the 
Issue  last  June  led  to  his  being  moved  from 
the  Industry  post,  but  not  from  the  Cabinet. 
He  now  holds  the  energy  portfolio. 

As  science  attach*  during  the  period, 
Mencher  was  well  placed  to  observe  develop- 
ments. During  those  years,  he  organized  a 
series  of  discussion  meetings  on  manage- 
ment and  technology,  enlisting  traveling 
Americans  with  acknowledged  expertise  In 
management  and  technology  from  Industry. 
universities,  and  think  tanks,  and  inviting 
British  industry  and  government  officials  to 
what  proved  to  be  popular  sessions.  The 
contacts  Mencher  made  during  his  long  tour 
in  the  attache's  office  seem  to  have  talked 
to  him  with  considerable  candor  about  the 
ups  and  downs  of  Mintech.  The  report's  in- 
terpretation of  the  progress  of  Mintech  ap- 
pears to  elicit  the  assent  of  those  familiar 
with  the  inside  workings  of  the  ministry,  in- 
cluding, for  what  it's  worth,  since  he  comes 
off 'generally  rather  well,  a  commendation 
from  Betm.  Benn  recently  wrote  Mencher  a 
complimentary  letter  saying  that  the  report 
"wlU  stand  as  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
Judgments  that  could  have  been  made  on 
that  Department." 

If  the  scientific  opportunity  syndrome 
helped  lead  Britain  astray,  what  Is  the  way 
to  get  the  country  back  on  the  track?  The 
report  recommends  a  systems  approeich;  the 
authcn  offer  what  they  call  a  "system  para- 
digm for  policy  selection."  This  comes  with  a 
theoretical  superstructure,  complete  with  a 
fiow  chart  and  some  terminology  borrowed 
from  cybernetics,  but  proves  to  be  funda- 
mentally "no  more  than  a  guide  to  loelcal 
thinking." 

One  Important  thing  the  report  urges  Is 
that  government  officials.  In  seeking  to  con- 
vert policy  objectives  to  (^>eratlonal  goals, 
look  more  realistically  at  the  market.  The 
report  provides  a  concrete  example  of  what 
can  happen  when  market  conditions  are  not 
taken  fully  into  account  with  an  intercatlng 
section  on  the  British  machine  tool  Industry. 
That  industry  was  the  subject  of  Intense  con- 
cern and  8upp<vt  effmts  by  government  with 
little  evident  effect  on  its  decline. 

A  reader  of  the  report  may  decide  that 
the  authors  are  attributing  too  much  to  the 
scientific  opportunity  syndrome.  In  fact, 
they  concede  that  "slow  economic  growth 
was  chronic  and  persistent  in  Britain  dat- 
ing from  early  in  the  century,"  and  can  be 
traced  at  least  partially  to  "cult\iral  fac- 
tors." British  industry  found  it  hard  to  ad- 
Just  to  the  passing  of  the  doctrine  of  impe- 
rial preference.  Industry  continues  to  suf- 
fer from  acrimonious  us-and-them.  Up- 
stairs, Downstairs  feelings.  And  traces  of 
aristocratic  attitudes  hang  on  in  the  cult  of 
the  gentleman  amateiir,  which  seems  to 
perpetuate  bad  management  in  industry,  and 
In  the  scientist's  eschewing  technology  for 
basic  research.  About  which  of  these  and 
other  causes  merits  most  blame  one  can 
only  q>eculate,  but,  ctimulatlvely,  they  have 
given  the  British  a  long  era  of  economic 
dlsappolntmant. 

In  applying  their  analysis  to  the  American 
scene,  the  authors  focused  mainly  on  what 
they  call  a  White  House  Science  Presence 
(WHSP),  a  subject  which,  of  course,  has 
preoccupied  many  of  those  concerned  with 
science  policy  in  the  United  States.  The  new 
report  does  examine  several  VS.  Executive 
agency  programs,  including  the  New  Tech- 
nology Opportunities  (NTO)  program  of  the 
early  1970's  which  was  headed  by  William 
T.  Magruder.  NTO  was  dedgned  to  m^mhai 
ideas  for  new  major  Initiatives  and  the  ob-  ' 
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JecttVM  Bet  for  It  were  In  avnnX  ways  sim- 
ilar to  tboae  set  for  Mlntech.  NTO,  after 
creatliig  an  Initial  furor,  faded  away  becauee 
(tf  realatance  from  tbe  regular  bureaucracy 
and  a  ktas  of  Interest  at  tbe  Wlilte  House. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  authors  find  that 
NTO  and  the  other  examplea  fit  snugly  Into 
their  SOS  schemata.  American  readers  gen- 
erally familiar  with  the  examples  used,  how- 
eyer.  are  likely  to  feel  that  these  programs 
were  killed  off  or  modified  exactly  becaxise  of 
the  sort  of  skepOclam  about  scientific  oppor- 
tunities which  the  authors  counsel. 

As  for  the  White  House  science  machinery, 
the  authors  see  the  President's  science  ad- 
vlaer  trapped  In  the  sclentlflc  opportunities 
syndrome  mainly  because  he  Is  vmable  to 
ascend  to  the  top  policy-making  role  en- 
visioned for  him  by  American  statesmen  of 
science.  The  report  suggests  that  the  science 
adviser  be  cast  In  the  more  modest  role  of 
"agent  of  change,"  acting  as  a  realistic  broker 
to  achieve  the  alms  of  the  President  by  ne- 
gotiating with  federal  agencies  to  fashion 
programs  consonant  with  their  capabilities 
and.  self-interest.  Mencher  thinks  that  the 
present  argument  under  which  the  science 
adviser  Is  based  in  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Is  not  a  bad  one,  but  predicts  that 
the  WHSP  cycle  is  likely  to  be  repeated  with 
a  science  adviser  reinstalled  in  the  White 
House  and  subsequently  sloughed  off  again. 

Discussion  among  American  science  pol- 
icy commentators  has  been  showing  signs  of 
inbreeding,  and  the  Mencher  report  offers  a 
variant  strain  of  thinking.  The  point  that 
too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
inner  sanctum  of  science  policy  and  not 
enough  to  the  operational  level  seems  well 
taken.  And  it  is  always  salutary  to  remind 
poUcy-makers  to  take  a  hard  look  at  what 
Aldous  Huxley  called  "the  major  inarticu- 
late premise." — John  Walsh. 

Mr.  ROX7SH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In 
fuD  support  of  this  legislation,  HJl. 
10230.  I  believe  we  should  establish  an 
oflQce  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to 
be  sure  that  adequate  emphasis  is  placed 
on  science  and  technology  among  the  na- 
tloDal  goals  enunciated  by  the  President. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  another 
section  of  the  bill  which  establishes  a 
Federal  Science  and  Technology  Survey 
Committee  to  study  a  broad  variety  of 
8id)Jects  within  the  overall  context  of 
Federal  efforts  at  science  and  technology 
including  institutional  reorganization. 

As  a  founding  member  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  now  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee — a 
name  and  emphasis  change  which  I 
heartily  endorsed — I  have  long  been  tn- 
terested  in  how  science  is  used  in  this 
country  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  th^  health  needs,  business 
Interests,  the  foreign  trade  balance  and 
educational  efforts.  I  have  long  felt  that 
the  taxpayer  deserves  a  full  return  on  the 
dollars  ttiat  are  spent  in  Federal  efforts 
at  research  and  development.  I  believe 
NASA  in  particular  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  in  this  regard.  A  number  of  medical 
inventions  that  are  taken  for  granted  in 
our  hospitals  today  trace  their  origins  to 
research  and  development  for  landing 
men  on  the  moon.  I  am  convinced  that 
research  performed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, by  HEW,  by  various  agencies 
within  the  Commerce  Department,  to 
name  a  few,  coidd  be  turned  into  valuable 
teehnOlosical  improvements  for  the 
American  consumer.  It  has  happened  and 
is  hiHTpening.  but  not  frequently  enough. 

For  several  years.  I  have  spcnisored 


legislation  endeavoring  to  unify  our  tech- 
nology utilization  efforts  at  the  Federal 
level.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Federal  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Survey  Committee 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  such  a 
reorganization  during  their  2 -year  study. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  10239,  the  National 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  and  Or- 
ganization Act.  I  cosponsored  this  bill 
because  I  believe  that  it  Is  crucial  for 
the  White  House  to  have  readily  avail- 
able competent  advice  on  science  and 
technology  matters.  The  impact  of  ad- 
vancing technologies  is  of  national  and 
even  global  significance,  and  needs  more 
attention  in  the  national  pollcsmiaking 
process.  The  science  advisor  and  staff 
authorized  by  this  legislation  should 
bring  an  expertise  to  the  President's  de- 
liberations which  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  that  need. 

In  addition,  the  scientific  community 
will  benefit  from  the  leadership  and 
coordination  provided  at  the  highest 
level  of  the  executive  branch  by  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  existence  of  this  office 
will  help  to  focus  and  shape  sclentlflc 
research  and  development  in  areas  of 
importance  to  our  Nation.  And  by  bring- 
ing about  coordination  of  research  and 
a  more  rational  ordering  of  our  scientific 
priorities,  it  will  help  us  get  our  money's 
worth  from  our  science  dollars. 

Finally,  I  was  very  pleased  by  the 
inclusion  in  this  bill  of  a  congressional 
statement  of  general  principles  of  science 
policy.  Especially  important  is  the  em- 
phasis on  a  national  strategy  for  direc- 
tion of  science  and  technology  based  on 
a  continuous  appraisal  of  our  goals  and 
policies.  The  statement  of  principles  also 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  careful  use  of  our  re- 
sources, and  its  relationship  to  the  ability 
of  new  smd  improved  technologies  to 
Infiuence  the  economy. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
vote  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10230,  the  Na- 
tional Science  and  Technology  Policy 
and  Organization  Act  of  1975. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  fully  support  the  principles  of  this  legis- 
lation. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  as 
a  nation  need  to  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  scientific  talent  that  is  a  part 
of  our  human  resources.  This  new  Execu- 
tive Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  will  provide  more  careful  plan- 
ning and  coordination  at  or  near  the 
highest  Govenmient  decisionmaking 
level  than  previously  has  been  possible. 
This  office  will  allow  policymakers  to  take 
a  broader  view  of  our  needs  and  also  to 
do  more  long-term  planning  for  our  fu- 
ture technological  needs. 

Since  the  beginning  of  World  War  n. 
Presidents  have  used  some  type  of  science 
advisory  function  for  assistance  in  deci- 
slonmalElng.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation,  however,  the  only  major 
examination  of  science  and  technology 
policy  took  place  in  1961-62  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  l^e  President  which  has 
since  been  abolished.  Ezteaistve  hearings 


were  held  by  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  on  this  subject,  especially 
those  held  in  1970,  1973,  and  1974. 

Two  main  problems  arose  because  of 
conflicting  philosophies  regarding  the 
role  of  the  Sclentlflc  Adviser  to  the  Pres- 
ident. First  of  all,  the  adviser  often  c<un- 
mlngled  the  role  of  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  coordination/ oversight  role 
over  Federal  research  and  development. 
The  second  conflict  arose  over  whether 
or  not  this  counselor  was  in  the  Presi- 
dent's confldence  in  order  to  provide  him 
with  the  best  sclentlflc  advice  possible  or 
as  an  advocate  for  science  per  se. 

The  Teague-Mosher  bill  speaks  directly 
to  these  problems  and  establishes  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Pcdlcy 
to  deal  with  these  two  problems  on  a 
continuing  basis.  H.E.  10230  will  give  a 
permanent  role  to  science  in  the  Execu- 
tive decisionmsUdng  process  and  yet  will 
give  each  future  Prudent  the  opportu- 
nity to  organize  the  office  as  he  deter- 
mines best.  Therefore,  this  biU  is  an  ex- 
cellent compromise  between  the  need  for 
sclentlflc  input  and  the  need  for  admin- 
istration flexibility. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  H.R.  10230  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  toward  the  solution  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  serious  national  need. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  this  Nation 
must  have  a  systems  approach  to  an  In- 
tegrated national  energy  policy,  that 
materials  technology  and  availability  is 
an  essential  part  of  any  systems  ap- 
proach, and  that  science  and  tcKdmology 
are  Indispensable  elements  in  developing 
policies  and  programs  for  either  energy 
or  materials.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  future  stability  of  our  country 
depends  upon  developing  such  a  sys- 
tems approach  and  Integrating  all  of  the 
elements  of  energy  policy  and  programs, 
critical  materials  technology  and  avail- 
ability, and  science  and  technology  in 
general  Into  one  Integrated  administra- 
tive entity. 

I  have,  therefore,  suggested  that  any 
future  administration  needs  a  full  Cabi- 
net level  Department  of  Science.  Tech- 
nology, Energy,  and  Materials.  This  has 
the  acronym  of  Department  of  STEAM. 
I  assure  you  that  this  is  accidental,  but 
once  I  stumbled  onto  that  acronym,  I 
have  used  it  not  only  for  simplicity,  but 
because  it  does.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
emphasize  what  we  are  talJclng  about  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  may  all  be  a  bit  amused 
by  the  coincidence  of  this  acronym,  my 
proposal  is  serious. 

Let  me  put  this  discussion  of  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  department  into  temporal 
context.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  the 
desires  of  any  President  should,  within 
reason,  be  respected  insofar  as  orga- 
nization of  the  executive  branch  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  also  quite  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  little  more  than  1  year 
away  from  a  Presidential  election.  "Hiere- 
fore,  I  respect  President  Ford's  proposal 
for  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  at  this  time.  In- 
deed. I  applaud  him  for  it.  The  concept 
of  a  Department  of  STEAM,  therefore, 
should.  I  believe,  refer  to  consideration 
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by  the  person  who  is  elected  President 
in  1976. 

Accordingly,  I  applaud  the  insertion 
particularly  of  title  HI  in  this  bill  which 
provides  for  a  serious  study  on  this  sub- 
ject to  be  completed  within  2  years  and 
then  sent  to  the  Congress  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

My  proposal  contemplates  what  all  of 
the  missions  of  these  agencies  be  sorted 
out  and  that  the  new  department  simply 
abolish  all  of  the  existing  administrative 
structure  of  each  organization  and  build 
instead  a  new  one  with  concisely  deflned 
responsibilities  and  authorities  for  each 
division  and  agency  within  the  depart- 
ment. 

I  suggest  that  a  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  STEAM  should  have  at  least 
three  separate  advisory  councils  of  pro- 
fessional experts  from  outside  Govern- 
ment. One  of  these  would  be  in  pure 
science,  one  in  energy,  and  one  in  ma- 
terials. Each  of  these  three  advisory 
groups  would  report  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  the 
immediate  response  to  this  sort  of  an 
idealistic  suggestion  is  skepticism,  if  not 
cynicism.  Everyone  knows  that  in  the 
real  world  reorganizations  never  work 
out  to  be  as  simple  or  as  clean  or  as  ef- 
fective as  they  flrst  appear  on  paper.  I 
am  under  no  illusion  with  respect  to  this 
reality.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  fact  that  the  world  of  government  is 
less  than  perfect  should  blind  us  to  the 
need  for  reorganization  when  the  time 
has  come  to  attempt  to  do  better.  Most 
importantly,  it  should  never  keep  us  from 
responsible  study  and  consideration  of 
what  is  an  obvious  need. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Sdenoe  and 
Technology  Policy  and  Organisation  Aot 
of  1976". 

TTTLB  I— NATIONAIi  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY POUCT 

RKDINGS 

Gac.  101.  (a)  Olie  CongieaB,  zecognlsmg 
the  profound  Impact  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy on  society,  and  the  interrelations  of  sci- 
entific, technological,  economic,  social,  polit- 
ical, and  institutional  factors,  hereby  finds 
<uul  declares— 

(1)  that  the  general  welfare,  the  security, 
the  economic  growth  and  stability  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  conservation  and  efficient  utilisa- 
tion of  its  natural  and  human  resoiirces,  and 
the  effective  functioning  of  government  and 
society  require  vigorous,  perceptive  support 
and  employment  of  science  and  technology 
In  achieving  national  objectives;  and 

(2)  that  the  many  large  and  complex  sci- 
entific factors  which  increasingly  influence 
the  course  of  national  and  International 
•vents  require  appropriate  provision  Involv- 
ing long-range.  Inclusive  planning  as  well  as 
more  immediate  program  development,  to  In- 
ooiporate  scientific  and  technological  knowl- 
edge In  the  national  decisionmaking  process. 

(b)  As  a  consequence,  the  Congress  finds 
*hd  declares  that  science   and  technology 
CTOa ^2381— F«rt  27 


shoiild  contribute  without  being  limited  to 
the  foUowlng  national  goeds : 

(1)  fostering  leadership  in  the  quest  for 
international  peace  and  progress  toward  hu- 
num  freedom,  dignity,  and  well-being  by  en- 
larging the  contributions  of  American  scien- 
tists and  engineers  to  the  knowledge  of  man 
and  his  universe,  by  making  discoveries  of 
basic  science  widely  available  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  by  utilizing  technology  In  sup- 
port of  United  States  national  and  foreign 
policy  goals; 

(2)  increasing  the  efficient  use  of  essen- 
tial materials  and  products,  and  generally 
contributing  to  economic  opportunity,  sta- 
bility, and  appropriate  growth; 

(3)  assuring  adequacy  of  food  and  energy 
for  the  Nation's  needs; 

(4)  contributing  to  the  national  security: 
(6)    Improving   the   Nation's  health   and 

medical  care;  and 

(6)  preserving,  fostering,  and  restoring  a 
healthftil  and  esthetic  natural  environment, 
and  developing  improved  housing  and  urban 
and  rural  systems. 

DECLAKATIOK  OV  POLICT 

Principles 
Sbc.  102.  (a)  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the 
Congress  declares  tliat  the  United  States 
shall  adhere  to  a  national  policy  for  science 
and  technology  which  includes  the  follow- 
ing principles: 

(1)  the  continuing  development  and  im- 
plementation of  strategies  for  determining 
and  achieving  the  appropriate  scope,  level, 
direction,  and  extent  of  sclentlflc  and  tech- 
nological efforts  based  upon  a  continuous 
appraisal  of  the  role  for  science  and  tech- 
nology in  achieving  goals  and  formulating 
policies  of  the  United  States,  and  reflecting 
the  views  of  States,  municipalities,  and  rep- 
resentative public  groups; 

(2)  the  enlistment  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  foster  a  healthy  economy  in  which 
the  directions  of  growth  and  innovation  are 
compatible  with  the  prudent  and  frugal  use 
of  resources  and  with  the  preservation  of 
a  benign  environment; 

(3)  the  conduct  of  science  and  technology 
operations  so  as  to  serve  domestic  needs 
while  promoting  foreign  policy  objectives, 
and,  through  the  allocation  of  research  and 
development  resources,  to  maintain  balance 
in  the  export  of  technology  and  in  world 
trade  markets; 

(4)  the  recruitment,  education,  training, 
retraining,  and  ben^cial  use  of  adequate 
numbers  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nologists; 

(6)  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
a  solid  base  for  science  and  technology  in  the 
United  Stetes,  Including:  (A)  strong  par- 
ticipation of  and  cooperative  relatlonahlps 
with  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  aectcH',  (B)  the  maintenance  »^^ 
strengthening  of  dlverslfled  sclentlflc  and 
technological  capabilities  in  govCTnment,  in- 
dustry, and  the  universities,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  Independent  initiatives  based  on 
such  capabUltien  together  with  elimination 
of  needless  barriers  to  sclentlflc  and  tech- 
nological innovation,  (C)  effective  manage- 
ment and  dissemination  of  ■mti^flft  uid 
t.T.hnologtcai  infc»matkxi,  (D)  establlsh- 
ment  of  essential  technical  and  Industrial 
staadanlB  and  measurement  and  test  meth- 
ods, and  (B)  promotion  of  Increased  public 
understanding  of  science  and  technology; 
and 

(6)  the  recognition  that,  as  changing  cir- 
cumstances require  periodic  revision  and 
adaptation  of  Title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  responsible  for  identifying 
and  interpreting  the  changes  In  those  cir- 
cumstances as  they  occur,  and  for  effecting 
subsequent  changes  in  Title  I  as  appropriate. 
Implementatlcm 
(b)  To  Implement  the  policy  enunciated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Con- 
gress declares  that: 


(1)  The  Federal  Govenmient  should  main- 
tain central  policy  planning  elements  in  the 
executive  branch  which  assist  Federal  agen- 
cies in  (A)  Identifying  public  problems  and 
objectives,  (B)  mobilizing  sclentlflc  and  tech- 
nological resources  for  essential  n«H>\«fj 
programs,  (C)  securing  i4>propriate  funOlng 
for  national  programs  so  Identlfled,  (D) 
anticipating  future  concerns  to  which 
science  and  technology  can  contribute  *"<< 
devising  strategies  for  the  condiict  of  sdenos 
and  technology  for  such  purposes,  (E)  re- 
viewing systematloally  Federal  science  policy 
and  programs  and  reoommendlng  leglslativs 
amendment  thereof  when  needed.  Such  ele- 
ments should  Include  an  advisory  morha-niMtn 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
so  that  the  Chief  Executive  may  have  avail- 
able independent,  expert  Judgment  and  a»- 
slstance  on  policy  matters  which  require  ac- 
curate assessments  of  the  complex  sclentmo 
and  technological  featiires  Involved. 

(2)  It  Is  a  responslbuity  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  promote  prompt,  effective, 
reliable,  and  sytematlo  transfer  of  sdeno* 
and  technology  Information  by  such  appro- 
priate methods  as:  the  funding  of  teehnioal 
evaluation  centers,  cost  sharing  of  informa- 
tion dissemination  programs  conducted  by 
such  nongovernmental  organizations  as  in- 
dustrial groups  and  technical  societies,  or 
assistance  In  the  publication  of  scientific  and 
technological  Information.  In  particular,  it  la 
recognized  as  a  re^onslbillty  of  the  Federal 
Government  not  only  to  coordinate  and 
unify  its  own  science  and  technology  infor- 
mation systems,  but  to  facilitate  the  doss 
coupling  of  institutional  scientific  research 
with  commercial  application  of  the  tiseful 
findings  of  science. 

(3)  It  is  further  an  apprc^rlate  Federal 
function  to  airport  science  and  technology 
efforts  whl6b  are  expected  to  provide  resulta 
beneficial  to  the  pubUc  but  which  the  pri- 
vate  sector  may  be  unwilling  or  imable  to 
support. 

(4)  Science  and  techncdogy  activities 
which  may  be  properly  supported  exclusively 
by  the  Federal  Government  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  in  which  Interests 
are  Shared  with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sect<v.  Among  theas 
entitles,  cooperative  relationships  should  be 
established  which  encourage  the  «h^nng  of 
science  and  teohncdogy  declalonmaking, 
funding  support,  and  program  planning  and 
execution. 

(6)  Ways  and  means  should  be  developed 
by  which  the  Federal  Government  can  as- 
sess and  help  assure  that  an  adequate  na- 
tional effort  is  maintained  in  science  and 
technology,  taking  Into  account  competing 
public  needs,  avaUable  resouroes,  and  ths 
contributions  which  science  and  technology 
can  make  to  national  goals  and  obJsotlTSS. 

(6)  Oomprehenslve  legislative  support  for 
the  national  science  and  technology  effort 
requires  that  the  Congress  be  rsgularly  In- 
formed of  the  condition,  health  and  vitality, 
and  funding  requirements  of  science  and 
technology,  the  relation  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  changing  national  goals,  and  the 
need  for  legislative  medmcation  of  the  Fed- 
eral endeavor  and  structure  at  aU  levels  as  tt 
relates  to  science  and  technology. 
Proosdures 

(c)  The  Congress  declares  that,  in  oider 
to  expedite  and  facilitate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  policy  enunciated  in  subsection 
(a)  at  this  section,  the  following  coordinate 
procedures  are  of  permanent  Importance: 

( 1 )  Federal  procurement  policy  should  en- 
courage the  use  of  science  and  tetimology  to 
foster  frugal  use  of  materials,  energy,  and 
appropriated  funds;  to  assure  quality  envi- 
ronment; and  to  enhance  product  perform- 
ance. 

(2)  Explicit  criteria,  including  cost^ffec- 
tlveness  principles  where  practicable,  should 
be  developed  to  identify  the  kinds  of  applied 
resecotdi  and  techn<dogy  programs  that  an 
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■ppnpnat*  (or  Fadaral  f  undine  niitport  and 
to  4»(Mmln»  tbm  ntant  o<  cueb  aupport. 
Putl«itfar  atfntlon  ihould  b*  glTcn  to  ad- 
MitUlc  um  taehnologlMl  problom*  toA  op- 
portualtlM  offwlnf  promlM  of  moIaI  ad- 
TMitac*  tliat  an  ao  lang  ranca,  (Mgrapbl- 
eaily  vMa^pnad.  or  aeonooileaUy  dlffuaed 
that  tiM  Fadwal  Oovanunant  eonatltutaa  tha 
approprlata  aouica  for  undartaklnc  their 
aupport. 

(5)  Fadaral  promotloa  of  aclanca  and  tach- 
nolocT  aboidd  ampbaaize  quality  of  reaearch. 
racognlaa  tha  atncular  Importance  of  stability 
In  adantlllc  and  technological  Inatltutlons, 
and.  for  urgent  taalu,  must  aeek  to  aaaure 
timallneaa  of  reault.  With  particular  refer- 
ence to  FMeral  aupport  for  baalc  reaearch. 
funda  abould  be  allocated  to  encourage  edu- 
cation In  needed  dlaclpllnee,  to  provide  a  baae 
of  aclentlfic  knowledge  from  which  future 
aaaentlal  technological  development  can  be 
launched,  and  to  add  to  the  cultural  herl- 
taga  of  the  Nation. 

(4)  Federal  {>atent  poUclea  should  he  de- 
vrtoped.  baaed  on  uniform  principles,  which 
have  aa  their  objective  the  preeervatlon  of 
Incentives  for  technological  innovation  and 
tha  application  of  procedures  which  will  con- 
tinue to  aaaure  the  full  uae  of  beneficial  tech- 
nology to  aerve  the  public. 

(6)  Antltruat  regulation  should  not  pre- 
clude cooperation  among  competing  firms  In 
Industrial  reaearch  and  development  unleaa 
aucb  cooperation  la  anticompetitive. 

(6)  Cloaer  relatlonshlpa  should  be  encour- 
aged among  practltl(»iera  of  different  sci- 
entific and  technological  dlaclpllnes.  Includ- 
ing the  physical,  social,  and  bi(»nedlcal  fields. 

(7)  Federal  departmenta,  agenclea,  and  In- 
atnunentalltiea  ahould  aaaure  efllclent  man- 
agement of  laboratory  facilities  and  equip- 
ment in  their  custody.  Including  acquisition 
of  aflectlTe  equipment,  disposal  of  Inferior 
and  obaolete  properties,  and  croas-eervlclng 
to  mailmliie  the  productivity  of  coetly  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds.  Disposal  policies  should  In- 
clude attention  to  poaalbllltlaa  tor  further 
productive  uae. 

(8)  The  full  use  of  the  contributions  of 
science  and  technology  to  support  State  and 
local  government  goals  should  be  en- 
ootiraged. 

(9)  Formal  recognition  should  be  accorded 
thoae  persona  whoee  aclentlfic  and  techno- 
logical aohlevementa  have  contributed  aig- 
nlficantly  to  the  national  welfare. 

(10)  The  Federal  Oovemment  should  sup- 
port applied  scientific  reaearch  In  proportion 
to  the  probability  of  its  uaefulnees,  Insofar  as 
this  probability  can  be  determined:  but  while 
maxlmlirtng  the  beneficial  conaequencea  of 
technology,  the  Oovernment  should  act  to 
minimise  foreseeable  Injurious  consequences. 

(11)  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalities should  establish  procedures 
to  Insure  among  them  the  systematic  inter- 
change of  scientific  data  and  technological 
findings  developed  under  their  programs. 

TniiS  n — OFFICI  OF  8CIXNCB  AMD 
TBCHNOLOQT  POUCT 

aHOST  nTLB 

Sac.  aoi.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Presidential  Science  and  Technology  Advi- 
sory Organization  Act  of  1976". 
xsTABuaHiaDrr 

Sac.  aoa.  There  la  hereby  established  In  the 
Ssecutlve  Office  of  the  President  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  herein- 
after dafecrad  to  In  thla  title  aa  the  "Office". 

V 

maxcroa;  assistant  Dotxcroas 
Sac.  a03.  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Office  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
conaant  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
n  of  tha  Biacutlve  Schedule  in  section  6813 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code.  The  Presi- 
dent may.  at  hla  diacratlon.  also  appoint  not 
more  than  four  Aaalat«nt  DIraetora  who  shall 


ba  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that 
provided  for  level  HI  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  in  section  6314  of  such  tltlf.  As- 
sistant Directors  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  IXrector  nuiy  from  time  to  time 
prescribe. 

FtnrcTTOirs 

Sac.  304.  (a)  The  Director  ahaU  be  the 
President's  chief  policy  adviser  and  assistant 
with  respect  to  scientific  and  technological 
matters. 

(b)  In  addition  to  such  other  functions 
and  activities  as  the  Prealdent  may  assign, 
the  Director  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  President  of  scientific  and 
technological  considerations  involved  in  areas 
of  national  concern  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  economy,  national  security, 
health,  foreign  relations,  the  environment, 
and  the  technological  recovery  and  uae  of 
resources; 

(2)  evaluate  the  scale,  quality,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Federal  effort  In  science  and 
technology  and  advise  on  appropriate  actions; 

(3)  advise  the  President  on  aclentlfic  and 
technological  considerations  with  regard  to 
Federal  budgets,  assist  the  OfDce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  with  an  annual  review  and 
analysis  of  funding  proposed  for  research  and 
development  In  budgets  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  aid  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  agencies  throughout  the 
budget  development  proceas; 

(4)  assist  the  President  In  providing  gen- 
eral leadership  and  coordination  of  the  re- 
search and  development  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment: 

(6)  provide  the  Preeldent  with  periodic 
reviews  of  thoae  Federal  statutes  and  ad- 
ministrative regulations  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  affect  reeearoh 
and  development  activities,  both  internally 
and  In  relation  to  the  private  sector,  and 
which  may  Interfere  with  desirable  techno- 
logical Innovation,  together  with  recommen- 
dations for  their  ellmlnatk>n.  reform,  or  up- 
dating as  appropriate; 

(6)  develop,  review,  revlae,  and  recommend 
criteria  for  determining  scientific  and  tech- 
nological activities  warranting  VMeral  sup- 
port, and  recommend  Federal  pcdlclea  di- 
rected toward  (A)  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  broadly  baaed  aclentlfic  and 
technological  capabilitlea  at  all  levels  of 
government,  acadamla,  and  industry  that  are 
neceaaary  to  support  the  Nation's  efforts  to 
achieve  Its  objectlveis,  and  (B)  the  applica- 
tion of  such  capabilitlea  to  national  needs; 

(7)  aasBBB  and  advise  on  pollclea  for  inter- 
national cooperation  in  science  and  tech- 
nology which  will  advance  the  national  and 
International  objectives  of  the  United  States; 

(8)  Identify  and  assess  emerging  and  fu- 
ture areas  where  science  and  technology  can 
be  used  effectively  In  addressing  national  and 
International  problems; 

(9)  submit  to  the  Preeldent  and  the  Con- 
gress timely  public  reports  on  developments, 
trends,  and  problems  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy deserving  of  national  attention; 

(10)  periodically  survey  the  nature  and 
needs  of  national  science  policy  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President,  tar  review 
and  transmission  to  the  Congress,  for  the 
timely  and  appropriate  revision  of  such  policy 
In  accordance  with  section  loa^a)  (6)  of  title 
I  of  this  Act;  and 

(11)  maintain  Ualaon  with  the  National 
Science  Board,  and  with  all  ooondls  and 
offices  of  the  Executive  Office  ot  the  Prealdent, 
and  develop  appropriate  working  relatlon- 
ahlps  with  the  National  Security  Council  and 
the  Domestic  Council. 

piaaoNMKL 
8bc.  a06.  The  Director  Is  authorized,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service  and  ch]^>ter  61  and 
subchapter  in  of  chapter  63  of  said  title,  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation,  but  not 


in  excess  of  the  rate  preecrlbed  for  grade 
OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  in  aectlcn 
6SS3  of  aald  title,  for  such  oflloers  and  em- 
ployees as  he  may  deem  neceaaary  to  perform 
the  f nnctlona  now  or  bareaftar  vested  in  hiw^_ 
and  to  prescribe  their  dutlea. 

CONStrLTAIiT   AND    OTRZB   SnVICXS 

Sac.  300.  The  Director  may  (1)  obtain 
services  as  authorlxed  by  section  3100  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code,  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  for  grade 
a&-18  of  the  General  Schedule  by  aectlon 
6882  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Coda, 
and  (3)  enter  Into  contracts  and  other  ar- 
rangements for  studies,  analyses,  and  other 
services  with  public  agencies  and  with  pri- 
vate persons,  organizations,  or  institutions, 
and  make  such  payments  aa  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
without  legal  consideration,  without  per- 
formance bonds,  and  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3700  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.SX:. 
6). 

OTHKK    FEDEBAL    AGKKCIES 

Sxc.  307.  The  Director  may  utilize  with 
their  consent  the  services,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agenclea 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  and  may 
transfer  funds  made  available  pvusuant  to 
this  Act  to  other  Federal  agencies  as  reim- 
bursement for  the  utilization  of  such  serv- 
ices, personnel,  equipment,  and  facilities. 

BXOBCainZATIONB 

Sac.  206.  (a)  The  President  shall  from  time 
to  time  examine  the  organization  of  the 
Office  and  shall  determine  what  changea.  if 
any,  are  necessary  to  increase  the  Office's 
and  the  Director's  capacity  to  render  their 
analyaes,  examinations,  advice,  and  counsel, 
by  reduction  or  increase  in  the  number  of 
members  of  such  Office  or  by  reduction,  ex- 
panalon,  or  alteration  of  the  dutlea  and  func- 
tions of  the  Office  or  of  Its  Director.  When 
the  President,  after  Investigation,  finds  that 
any  of  such  changes  would  promote  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may 
prepare  a  reorganlzatlcm  plan  for  effecting 
the  change  or  changea  Involved,  and  submit 
ffdch  plan  to  the  Oongreaa,  together  with 
hla  findings  and  a  statement  of  reasons  for 
the  propoeed  change  or  changes,  and  shall 
have  any  such  reorganization  plan  delivered 
to  both  Houses  on  the  same  day  and  to  each 
House  while  it  Is  In  session. 

(b)  A  reorganization  plan  shall  take  effect 
at  the  end  of  tha  first  period  of  sixty  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  of  Congiesa 
after  such  plan  Is  transmitted  to  it  (such 
days  of  continuous  session  to  be  computed 
In  accordance  with  sectirai  906(b)  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code)  unless,  between  the  date 
of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  sixty -day 
period,  each  House  haa  passed  a  resolution 
stating  In  substanca  that  that  House  doea 
not  favor  the  reorgaidzatlon  plan.  However, 
no  such  plan  shall  take  effect  unless  It  U 
submitted  to  Congress  before  January  9. 
1083. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  sections  008  through 
913  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  reorganlz&tlan  plan 
tranamltted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
subaectlon  (a)  of  this  section. 

(d)  A  reorganisation  plan  iiAlch  Is  ef- 
fective BhaU  be  printed  (1)  In  the  Statutes 
at  Large  in  the  same  volume  as  the  publle 
laws,  and  (3)  in  the  Federal  Register. 
TTTLK  in— THX  FgDKRAL   SCIENCK  AND 

TECHNOIiOOT  8UBVX7  COMMTmi 

oaoamzaTioK 
Sac.  301.  (a)  (1)  There  la  hereby  establlabad 
within  tha  Xxscutlve  Office  ot  the  President, 
aa  part  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy,  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
the  President  may  direct,  a  Federal  Sclenoo 
and  Technology  Survey  Committee  (herein- 
after in  this  tltls  refarred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mittee-). Tba  Commlttaa  ahaU  consist  of 
not  less  than  five   nor  more  than  twelve 
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members  i4>polnted  by  the  President  not 
more  than  00  days  after  the  Director  of  tba 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  haa 
assumed  office  (as  provided  In  section  203 
of  this  Act) .  The  Dlrect<»  of  such  Office  shall 
serve  as  Chairman. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  President  ptirsuant  to  paragn^h  (1) 
shall  (A)  be  exceptionally  qualified  and  dla- 
tlngulabed  in  science,  engineering,  or  closely 
related  fields,  or  In  public  administration  or 
affairs,  and  shall  be  capable  of  rendering  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive  analysis  and  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Qoverrmient  in  the  light  of  the 
findings  and  policies  set  forth  in  title  I  of 
this  Act,  and  (B)  Include  representatives  of 
the  public,  of  the  industrial  sector,  and  of 
the  academic  conununlty. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Conunlttee  who  are  not 
officers  of  the  Federal  Government  shall, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Conunlttee 
or  while  engaged  in  duties  related  to  such 
meetings  or  in  other  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee pursuant  to  this  Act,  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  each  day.  Including 
traveltlme,  during  which  they  are  so  attend- 
ing or  engaged,  and  shall,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  equal  to  that  author- 
ized by  law  (6  XJB.C.  6703)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  its  duties  and 
functions  under  section  302,  the  Committee 
is  authorized — 

(1)  to  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  specialists  and  other 
experts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  Its  duties  and  functions,  and  to  select, 
appoint,  and  employ,  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  such  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
its  duties  and  functions;  and 

(2)  to  provide  for  piartlclpatlon  of  such 
civilian  and  military  personnel  as  may  be 
detailed  to  the  Committee  pursuant  to  sub- 
aectlon (c)  of  this  section  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Conunlttee,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  (Including  the  head  of  tha 
Department  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force) 
Is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  f vimlsh  to  the  Commit- 
tee such  information  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  Its  functions  and  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  InstrumentallXy,  and  (2)  to 
detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  personnel 
within  his  administrative  Jurisdiction  as  It 
may  need  or  believe  to  be  useful  for  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions.  Each  such  detail  shall 
be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other 
employee  status,  to  civilian  employees  so 
detailed,  and  without  loss  of  status,  rank, 
office,  or  grade,  or  of  any  emolument,  per- 
quisite, right,  privilege  or  benefit  incident 
thereto  to  military  personnel  so  detailed. 
Each  such  detail  shall  be  pursuant  to  a  co- 
operative agreement  of  the  Chairman  with 
the  head  of  the  relevant  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality,  and  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subchapter  m  of 
chapter  33,  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

Dvms  Ain>  mifCTioNs 
Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  survey. 
examine,  and  analyze  the  overall  context  of 
the  Federal  science  and  technology  effort  in- 
cluding missions,  goals,  personnel,  funding. 
organization,  facilities,  and  activities  In  gen- 
•ral.  In  pursuit  of  this  duty  the  Conunlttee 
■haU,  among  other  things,  consider  needs 
for — 

(1)  organizational  reform.  Including  In- 
■tltutional  reallnement  designed  to  place 
••deral  agencies  whose  missions  are  primar- 
ily or  solely  devoted  to  aolentlflo  and  tech- 


nological research  and  development,  and 
those  agencies  primarily  or  solely  concerned 
with  fuels,  energy,  and  materials,  within  a 
single  cabinet-level  department; 

(2)  Improvements  In  existing  systems  for 
handling  scientific  and  technological  infor- 
mation on  a  governmentwlde  basis; 

(3)  technology  assessment  in  the  executive 
branch; 

(4)  improved  methods  for  effecting  tech- 
nology innovation,  transfer,  and  use; 

(6)  stimulating  more  effective  Federal- 
State  and  Federal-Industry  liaison  and  co- 
operation In  science  and  technology; 

(6)  reduction  and  simplification  of  Federal 
regulations  and  administrative  practices  and 
procedures  which  may  have  the  effect  of  re- 
tarding technological  Innovation  or  oppor- 
tunities for  its  utilization; 

(7)  a  broader  base  for  support  of  basic 
research; 

(8)  ways  and  means  of  effectively  integrat- 
ing scientific  and  technological  factors  Into 
our  national  and  international  policies; 

(9)  maintenance  of  adequate  scientific  and 
technological  manpower  with  regard  to  both 
quality  and  quantity; 

(10)  Improved  systems  for  planning  and 
analysis  of  the  overall  Federal  science  and 
technology  budget;  and 

(11)  the  conduct  of  long-range  study, 
analysis,  and  planning  In  regard  to  the  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technology  to  major 
national  problems  or  concerns. 

(b)  (1)  Upon  completion  of  Its  assignment, 
the  Committee  shall  submit  a  report  of  its 
activities,  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations, including  such  supporting  data 
and  material  as  may  be  necessary,  to  the 
President. 

(2)  The  President,  within  sixty  days  of  re- 
ceipt thereof,  shall  transmit  such  report  to 
each  Hoiise  of  Congress  together  with  such 
comments,  observations,  and  recommenda- 
tions thereon  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

txemination;  final  xxpoaT  \ 

Sec.  303.  The  life  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
34  months  from  the  date  of  its  first  organi- 
zational meeting.  The  Committee's  final  re- 
port setting  forth  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations shall  be  issued  within  this  period. 
TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

AUTHOaiZATION 

Sec.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- ' 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

STATtrrOBT   BXPEAL 

Sic.  403.  Sections  1,  3.  3,  and  4  of  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1062  (76  Stat. 
1363)  and  section  3  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Nximbered  1  of  1973  (87  Stat.  1089)  are  re- 
pealed. 

AMENDMENT 

Sec.  403.  Section  4  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1960  (43  U.S.C.  1863)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (g)  and 
by  redesignating  subsections  (h),  (1),  and 
(J)  as  subsections  (g).  (h),  and  (1),  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    omCRED   BT    MB.   FUQUA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FrrgvA:  On 
Page  IS  Btrlke  out  line  30  and  everything 
that  toUows  down  through  and  Inoludlog 
line  8  on  page  17. 


Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  Mr.  Brooks,  has  discussed 
this  amendment  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tragui), 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  and  it  is  my  im- 
derstanding  he  supports  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  from  the  bill  section  208. 
which  gives  the  President  the  authority 
to  submit  reorganization  plans  to  Con- 
gress Involving  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  created  by  the  bill. 
The  procedure  to  be  followed  is  similar 
to  that  contained  in  the  reorganization 
act  of  1949,  which  Congress  extended 
for  many  years,  but  which  expired  on 
April  1,  1973.  The  administration  has 
requested  an  extension  of  this  law.  and 
that  matter  has  been  referred  to  the' 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
where  it  is  being  considered. 

Our  study  of  reorganization  indicates 
that  the  general  legislation  needs  con- 
siderable revision  before  it  is  renewed, 
and  we  feel  it  would  be  inappropriate  for 
the  pending  bill  to  contain  a  reorganiza- 
tion provision  of  this  nature  until  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  completed  its  consideration.  My 
reading  of  HJl.  10230  indicates  that 
the  reorganizatlcHi  provision  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  If  it 
Is  enacted  and  the  President  desires  to 
make  a  further  reorganization,  he  can 
submit  his  legislation  to  Congress  in  the 
usual  way. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

As  has  been  stated,  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  M08HER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

We  have  no  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment on  our  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Puqua)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEKED   BT    MB.    KENDBKSON 

Bfr.  HENI^SISON.  Mr.  CSiairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cler*  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hxndebson:  Od 
page  14  of  the  reported  bill,  beginning  In  Una 
16,  amend  section  306  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  306.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  officers  and  employees  as  ha 
may  deem  necessary  to  perform  the  functiona 
now  or  hereafter  veeted  in  him  and  to  pre- 
scribe theb-  dutlea." 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sole  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  de- 
lete from  section  205  of  the  bill  the  lan- 
guage which  authorizes  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Tfechnology 
Pcdlcy  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  necessary  personnel  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  tiUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in 
the  competitive  service  and  the  pro- 
visions of  such  tiUe  relating  to  the  clas- 
siflcation  of  positions  and  the  general 
schedule  pay  rates. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  primary  Jurisdiction 
over  all  matters  relating  to  the  appoint- 
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meat,  classiflcation,  and  compensation 
of  Federal  employees.  We  flnnly  believe 
that  any  exceptions  to  the  statutory 
standards  and  controls  governing  these 
matters  should  be  granted  only  in  the 
most  tinusiial  circumstances  and  only 
when  fully  justified. 

The  effect  of  the  existing  language  of 
section  205  would  be  to  authorize  the  Di- 
rector to  hire  whc^never  he  pleases  and 
to  fix  the  pay  for  any  position  at  what- 
ever rate  he  chooses  up  to  the  rate  for 
aS-18  which  currently  is  $37,800  per 
year.  To  my  knowledge,  no  evidence  has 
been  furnished  as  to  the  necessity  for 
such  broad  authority. 

Under  existing  law  there  is  consider- 
able flexibility  for  agencies  to  appoint 
necessary  personnel  and  pay  reasonable 
rates  of  compensation. 

For  example,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  authority  to  exempt  any 
position  from  the  competitive  service  if 
an  agency  can  justify  the  need  for  such 
an  exonptlon. 

In  fact,  all  of  the  professional  posi- 
tions on  the  staff  of  the  former  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  were  exempted 
by  the  Commission  under  schedule  A  and 
several  other  positions  Were  exempted 
under  schedule  C. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
under  section  5108(a)  of  title  5,  profes- 
sional positions  in  the  physical  and  nat- 
ural sciences  may  be  placed  in  grades 
16,  17,  or  18  of  the  General  Schedule 
without  regard  to  the  statutory  celling 
on  the  niunber  of  supergrade  positions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  the 
authority  contained  in  section  205  of  the 
reporitd  bill  to  be  unnecessary  and,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Txacui)  ,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  has  been  so  cooperative 
In  working  out  this  matter. 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  C^ialrman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  correcting 
amendment  that  helps  the  bill  and  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.      

Mr.  M08HER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  deUghted  to 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  CHiairman,  we  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment  and  concur  in  the 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  HnroEiflON). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not.  \mder  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuied  the  chair, 
Mr.  BncLuro,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Oommn- 
tee.  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bm  (HJL  10230)  to  esUblish  a  science 
and  technology  policy  for  the  United 
States,  to  provide  for  sclentlflc  and  tech- 


nological advice  and  assistance  to  the 
President,  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  ways  and  means  for  improving 
the  Federal  effort  in  scientific  research 
mod  information  handling,  and  in  the 
use  thereof,  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  punxjses,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 837,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Cwnmlttee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ilie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  362,  nays  28, 
not  voting  43,  as  follows : 
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Hagedom 

Bonker 

Derrick 

Haley 

Bo  wen 

Derwlnskl 

Hall 

Dickinson 

Hamilton 

Ek«cUnrldge 

Dlggs 

Hammer- 
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Dodd 

schmldt 

Broomfleld 

Downey,  N.T. 

Hanley 

Brown,  OalU. 

Downing,  Va. 

Hannaford 

Btown.MUch. 

Drlnan 

Harkin 

at)wn.  Ohio 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Harrington 

ftoybUl 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

HarrU 

duPont 

Haraha 

Burgener 

larly 

Hastings 

Burke.  CalU. 

Bckhardt 

Hawkins 

Burke.  Fla. 

Edgar 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Burke,  llaaa. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Burleeon.  Tex. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Heoblar.  W.  Va. 

Batter 

BUberg 

Heckler,  llaaa. 

Byron 

Emery 

Hefner 

Hfitnz 

Mlkra 

Helstoakl 

Mllford 

Santlnl 

Henderaon 

MUler,  Calif. 

Baraaln 

Hicks 

MUler.  Ohio 

Barhanee 

Mlneta 

Scheuer 

Holtzman 

Mlnlsh 

Schneebell 

Horton 

Mink 

Schulse 

Howe 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Sebellus 

Htibbard 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

Selberllng 

Hughes 

Moakley 

Sharp 

Hungate 

MoUohan 

Shipley 

Hutcblnaon 

Montgomery 

Shrlver 

Hyde 

Moore 

Slkes 

Ichord 

Moorhead. 

Simon 

Jacobs 

Calif. 

Slsk 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Skubltz 

Jeffords 

Morgan 

Slack 

Jenrette 

MOsher 

Smith.  Iowa 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  MotU 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Johnson,  Oolo 

Murphy,  m. 

Snyder 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Murtha 

Solarz 

Jones,  Ala. 

Myers.  Ind. 

Spellman 

Jonee.  N.O. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Spence 

Jonee,  Okla. 

Natcher 

Staggers 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Stanton. 

Jordan 

Nichols 

J.  WUllam 

Karth 

Nix 

Steed 

Hasten 

Nolan 

Steelman 

Kastenmeler 

Nowak 

Stelger,  WU. 

Kazan 

Oberstar 

Stephens 

Kelly 

Obey 

Stokes 

O'Brien 

Stratton 

Ketchum 

O'Hara 

Stuckey 

Keys 

O'Neill 

Studds 

Koch 

Passman 

Sullivan 

Krebs 

Symington 

Krueger 

Patten,  N.J. 

Talcott 

LaPalce 

Patterson, 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Lagomarslno 

Calif. 

Taylor,  N.O. 

Latta 

Perkins 

Teague 

Leggett 

Pettis 

Thompson 

Lehman 

Pickle 

Thone 

Lent 

Pike 

Thornton 

Litton 

Poage 

Traxler 

Uoyd,  OalU. 

Pressler 

Treen 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Preyer 

Tsongas 

Long,  La. 

Price 

UUman 

Long,Md. 

Qule 

Vander  Jagt 

Lott 

QuUlen 

Vander  Veen 

Lujan 

HaUsback 

Vanik 

McClory 

Bandall 

Vlgorlto 

McCloskey 

Regula 

Waggoimer 

McCoUUter 

Beuss 

Walsh 

McDade 

Rhodes 

Wampler 

McEwen 

Richmond 

McFaU 

Rlegle 

Weaver 

McHugh 

Rlnaldo 

Whalen 

McKlnney 

RobarU 

White 

Maodonald 

Robinson 

Whltehurst 

lladden 

Rodlno 

Whltten 

liadlgan 

Roe 

WlIson.Bob 

Magulre 

Rogers 

Winn 

Mahon 

Roncallo 

Wolff 

Ifann 

Rooney 

Wright 

Martin 

Roee 

Wydler 

Mathls 

Rosenthal 

WyUe 

liatsunaga 

Roetenkowskl 

Tatee 

llaasoli 

Roush" 

Tatron 

Meeds 

Bousselot 

Toung.  na. 

Melcher 

Runnels 

Toung.  Oa. 

Meyner 

Riippe 

Toung,  Tex. 

Meavlnsky 

Russo 

Zablockl 

Michel 

Ryan 

NATS— 28 

Zeforettl 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Kvlna.  Tenn. 

Neal 

•RmnMn^n 

Florlo 

Roybal 

BedeU 

Oonzalea 

Satterfleld 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Schroedcr 

Brodhead 

Holt 

Shuster 

BurUson.Mo. 

Levltas 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Burton.  John 

McDonald 

Symms 

Carr 

McKay 

VanDeerlln 

Crane 

Moffett 

DlngeU 

Moss 

NOT  VOTINQ— 43 

Oreen 

Peyser 

AT»T»Hfj^l^ 

HAbert 

Pritchard 

H1I1U 

Bangel 

Beard.  BX 

Hinshaw 

Reee 

Breaux 

Holland 

Blsenhnover 

Brooks 

Howard 

Stanton, 

Burton.  PhUllp  Klndnees 

JameeV. 

Landrum 

Stark 

Danlelson 

MoOormack 

UdaU 

Devlne 

Metcalfe 

Wiggins 

Bsch 

Mills 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Fary 

Murphy.  N.T. 

WUaon.Tex. 

Frasw 

Ottlnger 

Wlrth 

Olalmo 

Paulson.  N.T. 

Young,  Alaska 

Ooldwatar 

PeKMT 

The  derk  announced 

the  f  (dloiwing 
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Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Bangel  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Pattlson  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oold- 
water. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Charles  WUaon  of  Texas  with  Mr.  HilUs. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  Hin- 
shaw. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Toung  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Bees. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  CsUfomla  with 
Mr.  Rlsenhoover. 

Messrs.  GONZALEZ,  NEAL,  and  DIN- 
GELL  and  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
announce  the  schedule  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  lor  tomorrow,  Friday, 
November  7. 

At  this  particular  time,  we  Intend  to 
take  up  the  rules  on  the  following  bills : 

H.R.  9019,  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization amendments; 

H.R.  1753,  tabulations  of  population  for 
State  legislative  apportionment;  and 

H.R.  6346,  Rural  Development  Act 
amendments. 

We  intend  to  take  up  just  the  rules 
on  these  matters.  We  imderstand  they 
are  of  a  noncontroversial  nature.  When 
the  House  adjourns  today,  it  will  adjourn 
to  meet  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Then,  we  will  take  up  the  same  three 
bills,  the  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion amendments,  the  tabulation  of  pop- 
ulation for  State  legislative  apportion- 
ment, and  the  Rural  Development  Act 
amendments.  If  we  have  not  completed 
the  schedule.  It  would  be  the  intent  of 
the  leadership,  with  the  agreement  of 
both  sides,  that  we  would  adjourn  at  4 
o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I 
understand  from  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  we  are  going  to  take 
up  aU  three  bills  and  still  be  out  of  here 
by  4  pjn.? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No.  If  we  have  not  com- 
pleted the  program,  it  wlU  go  over  to 
Monday  next.  We  will  adjourn  at  4  pjn. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERAITON 
OF  HJl.  9019,  HEALTH  MAINTE- 
NANCE ORGANIZATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1975 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  777  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  7T7 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hotise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  'Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
9019)  to  amend  title  xm  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  for  the  establishment  and  expan- 
sion of  health  maintenance  organizations. 
After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierce,  the  blU  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  LoTT),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  perfectly 
straightforward  1  hour  open  rule.  I  know 
of  no  controversy  on  the  rule.  There- 
fore, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  777 
provides  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9019, 
the  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
Amendments  of  1975.  The  rule  allows  for 
1  hour  of  general  debate,  and  the  bill  will 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

Hit.  9019  extends  the  HMO  program 
for  2  additional  years,  1979  and  1980,  by 
making  loans  for  initial  operating  costs 
available  through  those  years  and  by  re- 
vising the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions so  that  the  $250  million  now  au- 
thorized through  1977  is  authorized 
through  1979.  The  bill  also  makes  sub- 
stantive revisions  in  the  law.  Some  of 
these  changes  are  as  follows: 

First.  It  will  now  be  optional  as  to 
whether  HMO's  include  supplemental 
health  services  as  basic  health  services, 
and  they  can  charge  members  only  for 
supplemental  health  services  for  which 
they  have  contracted. 

Second.  HMO's  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  health  professionals  through  con- 
tracts with  individual  health  profes- 
sionals and  through  any  combination  of 
individual  health  professionals,  staff, 
medical  groups,  and  indlvidiial  practice 
associations. 

Third.  Alcohol  and  drug  addiction 
services  will  not  be  included  as  basic 


health  services  but  will  be  considered  as 
supplemental  health  services;  preventive 
doital  care  for  children  will  not  be  in- 
cluded as  a  preventive  health  service; 
immunizations,  well-child  care,  periodic 
health  evaluations  for  adults,  and  ear 
exams  for  children  will  be  included  as 
preventive  health  services;  and  supple- 
mental health  services  may  include  other 
health  services  which  are  approved  for 
such  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Fourth.  Nonprofit  HMO's  may  receive 
loan  guarantees  for  planning,  Initial  de- 
velopment, and  initial  operations. 

As  previously  mentioned,  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  authorize  or  require  new  or 
Gtdditional  appropriations.  The  total  obli- 
gatlonal  authority  of  $250  million  al-  . 
ready  available  through  1978  is  author- 
ized for  2  additional  years,  through  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  couple  of 
years  I  have  been  made  very  painfully 
and  personally  aware  of  the  upheavsd 
that  can  result  in  a  community  in  which 
an  HMO  has  applied  for  certification, 
especially  a  community  which  is  90  per- 
cent opposed  to  the  HMO  being  estab- 
lished. I  realize  that  the  regulations  re- 
quire local  acceptance  and  support  be- 
fore an  HMO  is  allowed  to  come  into  an 
area,  but  I  believe  an  unusually  large 
amoimt  of  tax  dollars  are  spent  just  on 
feasibility  studies  to  simply  discover 
whether  an  HMO  is  wanted  or  not. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  up  to  $50.- 
000  per  year  per  HMO  applicant  cur- 
rently can  be  authorized  for  such  a  feasi- 
bility determination.  This  means  that  if 
a  study  takes  2  years,  and  I  know  of  one 
that  did,  a  total  of  $100,000  could  be 
spent  on  that  one  aiH>Ucation.  This  is 
ridiculous. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  HMO  pro- 
gram is  really  little  more  than  a  Federal 
subsidy  for  prepaid  private  group  prac- 
tice. Now,  prepaid  private  group  practice 
is  not  at  issue  here.  What  is  at  issue  is 
the  Federal  subsidy.  It  would  behoove  us 
to  take  another  thorough  look  at  what 
Congress  created  in  1973  and  reevaluate 
our  priorities,  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  subsidy  has  the  obvious  potenticQ  of 
setting  up  a  lo't  of  doctors  pretty  well  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not  object  to  the 
passage  of  this  nile:  but  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  take 'a  long  hard  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  this  program's  funds 
are  being  spent. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDINQ  FOR  OONSIDERA'nON 
OF  H.R.  1753,  TABULATIONS  OF 
POPULATION  FOR  STATE  LEQIS- 
LATTVE  APPORTIONMENT  CHI  DIS- 
TEUCTINO 

Mr.  BAATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
dlrectioQ  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  796  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 
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Mtaolved,  Tb«t  upon  the  adoption  ot  this 
twolutlon  It  ■ball  b*  in  order  to  move  tti»t 
the  HouM  reaolTe  itaeU  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Wbole  Hoiue  on  the  St*te  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  {HSt. 
1763)  to  amend  aectlon  141  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
mittal to  each  of  the  several  States  of  the 
tabulation  of  population  of  that  State  ob- 
tained in  each  daeennUl  oensus  and  desired 
for  the  apportlonnMnt  or  districting  of  the 
legislative  body  or  bodies  of  thAt  State,  in 
accordance  with,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  plan 
and  form  suggested  by  thAt  officer  or  i^ubllc 
body  having  raqmnslbUlty  for  legislative 
apportionment  or  districting  of  the  State 
being  tabulated,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusk»  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
UcPall).  The  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsuwaiu)  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr) ,  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  House  Resolution  796 
provides  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  1763,  a  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  which  would  malce  It 
easier  for  States  to  use  census  data  in 
legislative  redistrlcting  and  reapportion- 
ment. The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. Upon  completion  of  general 
debate,  the  bill  will  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule  and,  after 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  committee  will  rise  and  report  the 
measure  to  the  House  with  any  amend- 
ments that  have  been  adopted.  Once  the 
bill  has  been  reported,  the  House  will 
vote  on  the  bill  and  no  further  motions 
will  be  considered,  except  for  a  motion 
to  reccnnmlt  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  objective  of 
H.R.  1753  is  to  make  it  easier  for  State 
governments  to  use  census  data  in 
redistrlcting  and  reapportioning  their 
legislatures.  Basically,  H.R.  1753  pro- 
vides for  Improved  communications  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

Boundary  lines  for  State  legislative 
districts  are  drawn  according  to  popula- 
tion statistics  obtained  during  each  Md- 
eral  dacenntal  coisus.  The  redistrlcting 
procedure  begins  with  the  development 
of  prospective  districting  plans  uilng  the 
"buOdlng  block"  approach;  that  is.  each 
State  is  divided  into  areas  of  known 
population  size— the  building  blocks— 
and  then  these  buUding  blocks  are  com- 


bined to  form  one  or  more  legislative 
districts. 

Since  the  1970  decennial  census,  the 
States  have  reported  a  number  of  prob- 
lems wlilch  liave  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  census  data  for  the  de- 
velopment of  redistrlcting  plans.  First, 
the  final  product  of  the  census — reliable 
population  statistics — was  often  received 
too  late  for  States  to  comply  with  court- 
ordered  redistrlcting  deadlines.  Almost 
all  of  the  States  have  had  to  use  pre- 
liminary Information  issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  and  this  information 
was  Issued  In  a  form  that  many  States 
found  difficult  to  use. 

This  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  reporting  on  the  decennial  census,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  uses  two  basic 
unite  of  measurement:  the  enumeration 
district,  which  is  established  to  facilitate 
the  assignment  of  census  enumerators  to 
geographic  areas,  and  the  census  tract. 
Utatil  block  data  for  urbanized  areas  is 
available,  sometimes  as  long  as  2 
years  after  the  census,  enumeration  dis- 
tricts are  the  only  geographic  areas  for 
which  the  Census  Bureau  provides  popu- 
lation counts.  These  enumeration  dis- 
tricts were  used  by  many  States  in  draw- 
ing redistrlcting  plans  In  the  early  1970'8. 
Enumeration  districts,  designed  to  meet 
the  logistical  needs  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, were  not  easily  translated  into 
building  bloclcs  for  redistrlcting  pur- 
poses, however.  In  many  cases,  they 
proved  to  be  too  large  to  be  suitable  for 
redistrlcting  purposes.  In  addition,  enu- 
meration districts  often  crossed  the 
boimdary  lines  of  local  election  precincts, 
further  complicating  the  redistrlcting 
process. 

H.R.  1753  provides  a  solution  that 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau and  the  States.  Under  the  bill's 
provisions,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  furnish  the  States  with  informa- 
tion about  the  Census  Bureau's  techni- 
cal criteria  4  years  before  the  decennial 
census.  Three  years  before  the  census. 
States  could  submit  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau a  plan  identifsrlng  the  geographic 
areas  for  which  population  statistics  are 
needed  for  legislative  redistrlcting  or  re- 
apportionment. In  the  event  that  a 
State's  request  does  not  conform  to  the 
technical  criteria  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
consultation  would  be  required  to  resolve 
the  dilFerences. 

Plnally.  H.R.  1753  requires  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  furnish  the  popu- 
lation statistics  requested  by  the  States 
within  1  year  after  the  census,  thus  as- 
suring that  States  will  have  adequate  in- 
formation for  the  development  of  their 
redistrlcting  plans. 

Although  the  specific  cost  of  this  leg- 
islation cannot  be  determined  until  after 
the  States  begin  to  submit  their  requests 
for  population  data  later  in  the  decade, 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  after  thorough  study,  concluded 
that  the  inflationary  impact  of  this 
measure  would  be  minor.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  costs  of  this  legislation 
will  be  far  outweighed  by  its  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  796  to  permit  the  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  H.R.  1753. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained  by  the 
gmtleman  from  Hawaii,  House  Res- 
olution 796  provides  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itsdf  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  consider  HJl.  1753,  a  bill 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  Bureau  of  the 
Census  data  by  States  for  use  in  legisla- 
tive redistrlcting  and  app>ortionment. 
This  rule  permits  1  hour  of  debate  and 
it  allows  the  bill  to  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule. 

H.R.  1753  would  authorize  officials  of 
the  State  governments  having  respon- 
sibility for  the  apportionment  of  the 
population  of  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  representatives  to  submit  a 
plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  iden- 
tifying geographic  areas  for  which  the 
State  desires  to  have  specific  population 
tabulations.  Plans  are  to  be  submitted 
within  3  years  prior  to  the  decennial  cen- 
sus and  are  to  conform  to  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  who,  in  turn, 
will  have  authority  to  require  (dianges  in 
any  plans  he  determines  are  not  in  com- 
pliance with  this  criteria.  The  Secretary 
also  will  have  final  authority  to  revise 
such  plans  if  the  alternatives  developed 
by  the  State  are  unacceptable  to  him 
Finally,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  com- 
plete and  submit  to  the  President  the 
resulting  tabulation  of  population  for 
transmittal  to  the  Governors  and  appro- 
priate State  officials  not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  census  date. 

No  cost  estimates  were  made  by  ttie 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice from  which  this  bill  was  reported. 
The  reason  given  was  that  the  amoimt  of 
the  cost  will  depend  on  several  factors 
which  are  unknown  at  this  time:  First, 
what  constraints  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce will  impose  in  the  initial  criteria 
to  be  furnished  to  the  States;  second, 
how  many  States  will  choose  to  submit 
tabulation  plans;  and  third,  the  nature 
of  these  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  know  of  some  db- 
Jections  to  this  legislation,  I  would  not 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  6346,  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1972  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 

direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 

call  up  House  Resolution  836  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution   as 

follows: 

H.  Rs8.  836 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (H.B. 
6346)  to  make  permanent  authorisation  of 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  title  V  of 
the  Bural  Development  Act  of  1972.  After 
general  debate,  which  ahaU  be  confined  to 
the  bUl  and  shaU  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill 
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shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  now  printed  In  the 
bill  beginning  on  page  2,  line  1,  through 
page  3,  line  6,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  clause  5,  rule  XXI.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  blU  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlelian  from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr) ,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  836 
provides  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  6346,  a  bill  which  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
which  would  extend  title  V  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  to  strengthen  its 
impact  on  rural  communities  and  small 
towns.  The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Upon  conclu- 
sion of  general  debate,  the  bill  will  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

House  Resolution  836  also  makes  It 
in  order  for  the  House  to  consider  an 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  waives 
points  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment under  clause  5,  rule  XXI, 
which  prohibits  the  reappropriatlng  of 
imexpended  fimds.  In  the  normal 
course  of  events  such  fimds  would 
be  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Al- 
though H.R.  6346  is  not  an  appropria- 
tions measure,  it  does  authorize  the  re- 
appropriation  of  some  $3  million  which 
was  intended  for  the  implementafflon  of 
title  V  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  in 
this  year,  but  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  so  far  failed  to  use. 

When  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment  has  been  completed,  the 
committee  will  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  and  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  ad(H>ted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  any  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  H.R.  6346  is  to  extend  title  V  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act,  which  will 
otherwise  expire  on  June  30,  1976.  Ti- 
tle V,  enacted  in  1972,  authorizes  re- 
search programs  aimed  at  providing  in- 
novative solutions  to  the  problems  of 
fanners  and  residents  of  rural  commu- 
nities. Among  other  things,  title  V  is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  university  and  col- 
lege support  of  rural  development,  and 
to  provide  extension  training  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  farmers  and  small  com- 
munities. In  a  sense,  title  V  is  a  vehicle 
through  which  we  hope  to  bring  the  best 
minds  of  our  coimtry  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer  and  the  small  town. 
It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Rural  De- 


velopment Act,  which  is  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas. 
It  was,  and  still  is,  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress that  residents  of  small  towns 
should  have  "equal  opportunity,"  with 
their  city  and  suburban  cousins,  in  solv- 
ing their  community  problems  and  the 
Rural  Development  Act  was  envisioned  as 
a  principal  means  of  providing  Federal 
aid  and  technical  assistance  to  farmers 
and  small  towns.  The  need  for  such  as- 
sistance is  even  greater  now  than  it  was 
in  1972  when  the  Rural  Development  Act 
was  passed  by  this  House  for,  in  recent 
years,  we  have  witnessed  a  significant 
shift  in  population  trends.  People  are 
moving  in  increasing  numbers  out  of 
cities  and  suburbs  and  into  small  towns 
and  rural  communities. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  needs  of  rural 
communities,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  very  reluctant  to  imple- 
ment the  Rural  Development  Act,  espe- 
cially title  V.  Passage  of  Hit.  6346  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  will  emphasize 
our  continued  deep  concern  about  the 
problems  of  rural  communities  and  will 
make  it  clear  to  the  Department  that  we 
want  and  expect  meaningful  action  to 
overcome  such  problems. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  authori- 
zation for  t^ese  important  research  and 
extension  programs,  H.R.  6346  would 
make  two  changes  in  the  allocation  for- 
mula for  funds  appropriated  imder  ti- 
tle V  which,  I  believe,  will  increase  the 
impact  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  on 
rural  community  development. 

Under  the  existing  allocation  formula. 
33  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
title  V  programs  are  allocated  to  States 
on  the  basis  of  their  rural  populations,  33 
percent  are  allocated  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  farm  populations.  20  per- 
cent are  allocated  equally  among  all 
States,  10  percent  are  allocated  to 
finance  research  and  extension  projects 
serving  two  or  more  States,  and  the  re- 
maining' 4  percent  of  the  funds  is 
utilized  for  administrative  purposes  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  a  full  66  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
title  V  would  be  allocated  to  States  on 
the  basis  of  their  rural  populations,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  small  towns  to 
increase  their  share  of  funds  at  a  time 
when  small  town  needs  are  increasing  at 
an  almost  unprecedented  rate.  For  ex- 
ample, my  home  State  of  Hawaii — a 
smsdl  State  with  memy  rural  communi- 
ties— which  currently  receives  one  of  the 
smallest  allocations  under  title  V,  would 
receive  an  increase  of  $1,663  in  its  al- 
location If  funding  remains  at  the  cur- 
rent level. 

While  some  will  argue  that  the  needs 
of  small  towns  are  being  met  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  small  farmer,  it  should  be 
noted  that  rural  communities  have  tra- 
ditionally served  the  needs  of  farmers 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  those  who  live 
within  the  town  itself.  The  modern 
farmer  is  dependent  on  the  small  town 
for  supplies  and  equipment  as  well  as  a 
wide  range  of  services,  such  as  schools, 
banking,  transportation,  utilities,  and 
recreation  and  leisure  time  activities.  By 
helping  the  rural  community,  we  will  be 
helping  the  small  farmer,  too. 


Moreover,  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  specifically 
provides  that  no  State  will  suffer  a  total 
loss  of  title  V  fimds  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  change  in  the  allocation  for- 
mula. Every  State  is  assured  of  receiving 
at  least  $50,000  as  long  as  the  appr<H3rl- 
ation  for  title  V  exceeds  $5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  6346  would  author- 
ize appropriations  in  the  smiount  of  $5 
million  for  the  "transition"  period — 
July  1  to  September  30.  1976,  and  $20 
million  annually  in  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
estimates  ttiat  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  have  no  inflationary  impact  on 
prices  and  costs.  In  fact,  passage  of  H.R. 
6346  vrlll  help  us  fight  Inflation  by 
building  a  sound  rural  and  agricultural 
economy.  Therefore.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  House  Resolution  836  to  permit  the 
consideration  and  passage  of  HJl.  6346. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  mysdf 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  as  outlined  by  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii,  this  rule. 
House  Resolution  836,  provides  for  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  6346,  a  bill  making  permanent  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  under 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  This 
rule  allows  for  one  hour  of  general  de- 
bate and  for  the  bill  to  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5 -minute  rule. 
The  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  now  printed  in 
the  bill  on  page  2,  line  1,  through  page  3. 
Une  5,  also  is  made  in  order  notwith- 
standing clause  5,  rule  XXI.  relating  to 
appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill. 

The  puriiose  of  this  legislation  is  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  title  V  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972.  $25  million  is  au- 
thorized through  September  30,  1977. 
66  percent  of  which  is  to  be  allocated  to 
each  State  based  on  the  rural  population 
in  the  State.  Under  current  law  one-hall 
of  this  sum  is  allocated  based  ^n  rural 
population  and  one-half  is  Allocated 
based  on  farm  population  in  eftch  State. 
The  measure  also  provides  that  the  pay- 
ments to  any  State  shall  not  be  less  than 
$50,000  in  any  year  in  which  appropria- 
tions for  Title  V  exceed  $5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  legislation 
as  I  do  not  think  the  administration  has 
done  enough  in  the  area  of  rural  develop- 
ment. Accordingly,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  rule. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Xhave  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The   question    was    taken;    tmd    the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the . 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  EMdent- 
ly  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  372,  nays  1, 
not  voting  60,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Absug 

Addabbo 

AlnaxulM' 

Ambro 

AaOMtwan, 

CUlf. 
AndMBon,  ni. 
A&dr*«a,  N.C. 
Andr*wa, 

N.Diik. 
Arebsr 
Aabbrook 
Aahlcy 
Aapln 
AuCotn. 
BmIIUo 
BAfmlU 
Baldus 
Bsucui 
Banman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BadeU 
B«U 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BeTlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blncbam 
Blancbard 
Blouln 
Bogge 


BoUlag 
Bonker 


Brademaa 
Braaux 
Breckinridge 
BrinMey 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  lllcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burganer 
Buike.CalU. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Buillaon,  lio. 
Burton.  John 
Butter 
Oamey 
Oarr 
carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappy 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 
Ooctaran 
Cohen 
Oalllna.IU. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Oonahle 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Connan 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Oou^ain 
Okane 
IXAmoura 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  B.W. 
OuUda.WJ. 
Oavla 
dalaOaraa 
DHaney 
Dallnins 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnttl 
Diekloem 


DiageU 

Tfcwl/| 

Downey.  M.T. 
OownlacVa. 
Orlnaa 
OuBaui.TaBn. 
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duPont 
Early 
Bckhardt 
Bdgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif . 
Eilberg 

English 
Brienbom 
Bshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
BTlns.Tenn. 
PasceU 
Fen  wick 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fltblan 
Flood 
norlo 
nowera 
nynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Ulcb. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Forsytbe 
Fountain 
Frensel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
OaydOB 
OlaUno 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Oonaalez 
Ooodling 
Oradison 
Green 
Oude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton 
BUunmer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoaki 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
Holt 

HOltzman 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jazman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonee.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jonea.Okla. 
Jonee.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 


eler 


Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott      . 

Lujaa 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCoUUter 

UcDade 

McDonald 

McBwen 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 


Ifatsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MlUord 

MiUer,  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mlneu 

Mlniah 

Mink 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moaher 
Moss 
Mottt 

Murphy,  m. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal- 
Nedzi 
NichoU 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nbwak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson. 

CaUf. 
Perkins 
PettU 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preealer 
Prayer 
Price 
Quie 
Qulllen 


Begula 
Beuss 
Rhodee 
KeUy  Richmond 

Ksmp  Blnaldo 

^^^hiim  Bobarts 

Koch  °^»^'i-^n 

Xrebs 


Boe 
Sogers 

Boncalio 
Booney 


Boeenthal 

Boatenkowakl 

Boush 

Bousselot 

Boybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 


,  Iowa 
Natf. 


Ry«an 

Bt  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Batterfleld 

Scbeuer 

Schneebtii 

8c  breeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Belberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Bhuster 

Sikea 


Simon 

Bisk 

Skubltz 

Sladc 

Smith,  lot 

Smith,! 

Snydar 

Solars 

Spellmaa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Aris. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokee 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thone 
Ttiomton 
Trailer 
Treen 


Tsongae 

UUman 

VanDeerlin 

Vender  Jagt 

Vender  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WUaon,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Tatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Oa. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


NAYS— 1 
Grass!  ey 
NOT  VOTING— «) 


Annunzio 

Armstrong 

Barrett 

Beard,  R.L 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton.  PhiUlp 

Byron 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Daniel  son 

Derlne 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bsch 

Pary 

Fraser 

Goldwatar 

Hawkins 

HMert 


HiUU 

Hinahaw 

Holland 

Howard 

Jacoba 

Keys 

Kindness 

Landrum 

McCormack 

Martin 

Bfatbls 

Metcalfe 

MUls 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pritchard 


RaUsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rlegle 

Rlsenhoover 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Teague 
Thompson 
UdaU 
White 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
WUson.T«i. 
Wirth 
Young.  Alaska 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  MUls. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Bdr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Wirth  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Pattlson  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  California. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Olanoy. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hlllls. 

Mr.  XJdaU  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  Jacoba. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  Stack  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mrs.  Keys. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Byron. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Bairett. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Blartin  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Ml.  Mathte  with  Mr.  Peyaer. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  RaUsback  With  Mr.  Reee. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Rlsenhoover  with  Mrs.  SuUlvan. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  DINOELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 
So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
above  rollcall,  No.  674, 1  am  recorded  as 
"not  voting."  I  was  in  fact  present  and 
voted  "aye." 


THE  HOTJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 
OVKRWHELMINOLY  CX>NDEMN8 
THIRD  COMMirnX'S  RESOLU- 
TION 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 17, 1975,  the  Third  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  which  stated  that 
Zionism  was  equivalent  to  racism.  The 
unfortunate  effect  of  the  resolution  was 
well  stated  by  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  Third  Committee,  Leonard  Garment, 
when  he  said: 

Under  the  guise  of  a  program  to  eliminate 
racism,  the  United  Nations  is  at  the  point  of 
officially  endorsing  anti-Semitism. 

When  I  heard  of  the  Third  Commit- 
tee's resolution,  Mr.  Sp^er,  I  was 
moved  to  file  a  House  resolution  to 
denounce  the  Third  Committee's  action. 
The  House  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  gave  its  support  to  the  resolu- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
overwhelmingly  joined  in  condemning 
the  Third  Committee's  resolution.  Pour 
hundred  and  thirty-six  Members,  Dele- 
gates, and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
have  cosponsored  that  resolution — House 
Resolution  791.  Four  himdred  and  thirty- 
six  out  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House, 
Speaker  Albxrt  could  not  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  but  he  has  authorized  me  to  say 
that  he  favors  the  purposes  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ambassador  Moynihan 
has  been  advised  of  the  almost  unani- 
mous support  of  the  House  resolution. 
He  believes  it  will  be  helpful  in  the  de- 
bate before  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  to  defeat  the  ill-conceived 
resolution  of  the  Third  Committee.  I 
would  hope  so,  Mr.  %>eaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long-time  friend  of 
the  United  Nations,  I  regret  very  much 
that  public  support  for  that  organization 
has  been  diminishing.  And  "yet,  that  loss 
of  support  is  understandable  when  the 
Third  Committee  takes  action  as  it  did 
on  October  17  in  flouting  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  and 
engaged  in  what  can  only  be  described 
as  petty  politics. 

The  reaction  in  this  coimtry  has  been 
immediate  and  overwhelming.  The  un- 
precedented imanimity  in  the  House  in 
approving  the  resolution  condemning  the 
Third  C(xnmittee's  actions  is  representa- 
tive of  solid  American  public  opinion.  I 
would  venture  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  that  vicious  resolution  is  approved  by 
the  General  Ass«nbly,  there  is  no  know- 
ing what  the  consequences  to  the  United 
Nations  are  likely  to  be;  but,  Mr.  Speak- 
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er,  there  would  be  consequences — of  that 
I  am  quite  sure.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  the  reaction  of  the  United  States 
would  be,  but  there  would  be  a  reaction. 
The  United  Nations  cannot  long  survive 
destructive  actions  such  as  that  taken 
by  the  Third  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  time  for  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  give 
heart  to  its  friends  and  inspiration  to  the 
world.  It  can  do  so  by  sending  the  Third 
Committee's  resolution  down  to  resoimd- 
Ing  defeat.  I  would  hope  the  General  As- 
sembly seizes  this  moment  for  greatness. 
H.  Res.  791 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  founder 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization,  has  a 
fundamental  interest  in  promoting  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  for  which  that  organiza- 
tion was  created;  and 

Whereas  in  Article  1  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  are  stated  to  be: 

"To  develop  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  to  take  other  appropriate  measures 
to  strengthen  universal  peace; 

"To  achieve  International  co-operation  in 
solving  international  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion;" 

Whereas  such  purposes  are  threatened  with 
being  nullified  and  subverted  by  the  Resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Third  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1975,  which  resolution  wrongfully  as- 
sociates and  equates  Zionism  with  racism 
and  racial  discrimination,  as  was  pointed  out 
so  weU  by  the  VS.  Representative  to  the 
Third  Committee,  when  he  said:  "Under  the 
guise  of  a  program  to  eliminate  racism,  the 
United  Nations  Is  at  the  point  of  officially 
endorsing  antl-semltlsm,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  virulent  forms  of  racism  known  to 
human  history."  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  strongly  condemns  the 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  Third  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
on  October  17th,  1975,  In  that  said  resolu- 
tion wrongly  associates  and  equates  Zionism 
with  racism  and  racial  discrimination,  and 
urges  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  to  disap- 
prove said  resolution,  if  and  when  It  Is  pre- 
sented for  a  vote  before  that  body. 


COMPENSATION  TO  VICTIMS  OP 
CRIME 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 4  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice,  which  I 
chair,  beg^n  hearings  on  legislation  to 
provide  compensation  to  victims  of 
crime.  Our  leadoff  witness  was  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  Representative  Pitch 
W.  RoDiNO,  Jr..  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  9074, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  compensation  to 
victims  of  crime.  Representative  Rodino 
stated  that— 

This  Is  one  area  where  partisan  disagree- 
ments do  not  appear  to  play  any  major  role. 
I  have  long  sponsored  legislation  In  this  area, 
and  so  has  Senator  Mansfield.  Recently  the 
Administration  proposed  compensation  leg- 
islation for  victims  of  crime  as  part  of  Its 
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revised  crime  package.  We  are  In  agreement 
on  the  fundamental  need  for  some  form  of 
compensation.  We  should  go  forward  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  to  devise  a  broadly  accept- 
able, effective  program.  We  can  make  no 
greater  contribution  to  the  fight  against 
crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  newsstorles  and 
editorials  underscore  Representative  Ro- 
DiNo's  remarks  and  the  testimony  of  the 
other  witnesses  at  our  hearing — ^Repre- 
sentative Ronald  M.  Mottl,  Joseph 
Pickus,  chairman  of  the  Maryland  Crim- 
inal Injuries  Compensation  Board,  and 
Martin  I.  Moylan,  executive  director  of 
the  Maryland  Board.  I  am  inserting  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  items  from  the 
Washington  Post:  a  news  story  entitled, 
"Tormented  Gun  Victim  Asks  Why." 
from  the  October  29,  1975,  edition:  an 
editorial  entitled,  "Crimes  and  Victims," 
from  the  November  4  edition:  and  three 
letters  to  the  editor  appearing  in  the 
November  5  edition: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  39, 1975] 
ToEMENTEo  Gum  Victim  Asks  Wht 
(By  Ron  Shaffer) 

"The  thing  that  bothers  me,  and  always 
wUl,  Is  why  they  shot  me.  You  just  don't 
shoot  someone  in  the  back  like  in  a  western 
movie.  I  didn't  pose  any  threat  to  them;  I 
was  running  away  .  .  ." 

SaUy  Ann  Morris,  36,  Is  stUl  asking  her- 
self why  she  was  the  one  Shot  by  robbers 
four  months  ago  while  on  a  Saturday  night 
'  date  In  Georgetown.  That  chance  encounter 
left  her  wounded,  necessitated  a  traumatic 
operation  and  required  vreekly  visits  to  a 
psychiatrist  to  survive  the  life  left  to  her. 
She  stUl  walks  vrlth  a  cane. 

Compounding  all  this  is  the  fear  that  the 
ordeal  is  not  yet  over  and  that  her  assaUants 
may  return  and  kill  her.  Four  suspects  ar- 
rested In  the  case,  who  were  released  on  per- 
sonal recognizance,  pending  trial  promptly 
disappeared  and  are  at  large  today. 

Morris,  a  claims  adjuster  for  an  Alexandria 
Insurance  company  before  the  Georgetown 
shooting  last  June,  decided  to  tell  her  story 
but  insisted  that  her  present  whereabouts  be 
kept  secret. 

"I  dont  want  people  to  feel  sorry  for  me, 
but  Just  for  them  to  know  that  it  can  hap- 
pen in  one  second.  They  should  know  what 
can  happen,"  she  said  recently  during  an  In- 
terview at  the  home  of  a  friend. 

SaUy  Morris'  misfortune  occurred  June  28 
on  her  way  to  a  dinner  urged  on  her  by  her 
boyfriend  because  she  was  so  morose  over 
the  recent  death  of  her  father. 

It  was  about  10:30  p.m.,  she  recalled.  She 
and  her  boyfriend,  Henry  MUler,  vrere  walk- 
ing down  3d  Street,  heading  for  an  M  Street 
restaurant.  They  were  talking  about  the 
cobblestone  sidewalks  and  the  stately  trees 
In  the  area  when  two  men  approached. 

As  they  passed  the  couple,  one  of  the  men 
pulled  out  a  gun,  cocked  It  and  stuck  It  In 
Sally  Morris'  back.  "I  knew  right  away  they 
were  going  to  fire  it  because  you  Just  don't 
cock  a  gun  without  a  reason,"  Morris  said. 

Instinctively,  MUler  grabbed  her  and  they 
started  to  run.  After  a  few  steps,  she  said,  she 
heard  gunfire  and  felt  a  slap  at  her  back.  It 
felt  like  a  burning  needle  that  went  through 
me  real  quick.  It  sort  of  numbed  me." 

An  ambulance  was  called  and  people  began 
to  gather,  some  on  the  run,  asking  what  had 
hi^jpened.  Someone  suggested  that  she  Ue 
down. 

"I'm  a  self-conscious  person  and  I  hate 
to  be  stared  at."  Morris  said,  "All  of  a  sud- 
den I  became  two  pet^le:  one  was  lying 
on  the  sidewalk,  the  other  was  looking  down 
at  me,  saying,  this  Isn't  real,  you've  Just  gone 
to  a  play.  I  kept  thinking,  why  cant  you 
Just  faint  and  you'll  be  out  of  it." 


The  ambulance  took  40  minutes  to  arrive. 
Morris  said.  "Then  things  really  started  to 
hurt.  They  are  rough.  I  shoiUd  have  taken  a 
taxi,"  she  said,  chuckling  as  she  told  her 
story,  her  long  red  hair  framing  a  youthful 
freckled  face.  She  smoked  one  cigarette  after 
another. 

At  Georgetown  Hospital,  a  nurse  probed 
her  midsection,  asking  "if  my  stomach  always 
stuck  out  here,"  said  Morris,  who  separated 
from  her  husband  in  1972  and  has  a  6-year- 
old  daughter.  "I  said,  lady.  aU  I've  had  is  a 
Cesarean.  If  there's  anything  else  there.  I 
didn't  have  It  when  I  came  in  here." 

"Then,"  Morris  recaUed  the  nurse  saying, 
"that's  where  the  bullet  Is." 

The  bullet  hit  Sally  Morris  In  the  smaU 
of  the  back,  ripped  through  her  intestinal 
tract  and  lodged  in  her  lower  abdomen.  It 
fractured  her  hip  so  that  she  stiU  cannot 
walk  without  a  cane. 

Doctors  had  to  perform  a  colostomy,  re- 
routing the  undamaged  intestinal  tract  to  a 
substitute  opening  surgically  created  in  her 
lower  abdomen.  This  type  of  operation  al- 
lows body  waste  to  be  passed  Into  a  dispos- 
able plastic  bag  attached  to  the  new  open- 
ing. 

"It's  kind  of  embarrassing,  like  when  you 
go  out  and  it  ( the  plastic  bag )  starts  to  bloat 
like  a  baUoon,"  she  said. 

People  stare,  like  what's  going  on  down 
there?  And  it  makes  noises.  You're  supposed 
to  say,  oh,  my  stomach's  growling.  And  there 
are  a  few  other  problems,  Uke  sometimes 
ifU  decide  to  leak  ...  or  youll  empty  it 
out  and  miss  the  toUet  and  you  Just  stand 
there  and  cry." 

When  Morris  recently  showed  the  waste 
contraption  to  her  5-year-old  daughter — " 
"She  asked  to  see  .  .  .  and  I  showed  her  be- 
cause I  thought  she  would  understand" — 
the  daughter  said,  "Mommy,  I  dont  want  to 
sleep  with  you  tunyauxt." 

Since  the  operation,  Morris  has  lost  bar 
Job  with  the  Safeco  Insurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica in  Alexandria.  She  faces  f\irtber  surgery 
next  month — hopefuUy  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  the  colostomy — and  her  employers  felt 
they  had  to  replace  her. 

"We  vrere  wUllng  to  wait  longer  if  we  coiUd 
see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  but  neither 
she  nor  her  doctor  could."  said  Tom  Davis, 
Morris'  boss  at  the  insurance  firm.  Morris 
has  not  returned  to  work  since  the  shooting 
four  months  ago. 

Morris  has  also  given  up  her  third -floor 
apartment  becaiise  she  said  she  can  no  longer 
walk  up  the  stairs.  Now  she  faces  medical 
bUls  she  cannot  pay  and  finds  heiaeU  con- 
sumed with  fear. 

"It's  my  charade,  pushing  real  emotions  in 
back  and  trying  to  be  cheerful  outside," 
MorrU  said.  "But  I  stiU  go  into  a  lot  of  de-. 
presslon.  and  I  have  nightmares." 

According  to  police,  the  four  suspected  as- 
saUants of  Morris  have  been  identified  as 
James  Andrew  Weeks.  29;  Roy  Weeks.  35: 
Terry  Ann  Stewart,  23;  and  Eunice  Walker. 
25,  all  District  residents.  PoUce  said  the  two 
men  had  been  committing  armed  robberies 
In  Georgetown  for  several  weekends  before 
the  Morris  shoothig,  escaping  by  hiding  in 
the  back  seat  of  a  getaway  car  driven  by  the 
women. 

The  frustration  growing  from  the  after- 
math of  that  night  In  Georgetown  ultimately 
caused  Morris  to  beg  for  financial  heliv— 
apparently  without  sxiccees — In  a  letter  to 
President  Ford.  Near  the  end  of  her  hospital 
stay  she  wrote  to  the  President:  "I  know 
the  physical  loss  can  never  be  replaced,  but 
to  be  in  debt— why?" 

She  said  the  White  House  Informed  her  by 
telephone  that  a  law  clerk  would  look  Into 
her  case,  but  she  has  heard  nothing  since. 

Maryland  has  passed  legislation  to  aUocats 
money  to  the  vlctima  of  crimes.  The  Distriot 
and  Virginia  have  not.  Congress  has  also 
faUed  to  approve  federal  legislation  that 
woiUd  provide  funds  for  ertms  victims. 
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Bteltli  ln«ir»nf»  will  pmy  90  per  cmaX  of 
tlic  •lOjOOO  MoitU  lias  acciunulAted  in  medi- 
cal bills,  but  ahe  must  stUl  live  on  taoo  a 
month  In  welfare  payments  and  has  no  mon- 
ey to  pay  ttae  rest  of  her  medical  and  psy- 
chiatric expenses,  she  said. 

"I  have  also  lost  a  lot  of  feeling  about 
people  and  I'm  trying  to  get  that  back," 
she  said.  Miller,  her  boyfriend  of  three  years, 
"treats  me  like  a  china  doll;  he  doesn't  let  me 
go  anywhere  by  myself."  But  she  finds  herself 
not  caring  about  him  like  she  used  to. 

"For  the  first  week  I  blamed  blm,  he 
thought  why  couldn't  It  have  been  him,  he 
could  have  taken  it  better.  Why  me?  Isn't 
that  Just  terrlbU  to  think  like  that?  .  .  . 
And  then  I  spent  a  long  time  thinking:  if 
tt  had  Just  taken  longer  to  park,  or  if  we 
had  gone  down  another  street  .  . 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  4,  1975] 
Cbimxs  AMD  Victims 

The  dismaying  story  of  Sally  Ann  Morris 
la  an  admonition  to  this  city  and  a  reproach 
to  the  way  thAt  we  who  live  here  are  runnlog 
It.  While  walking  through  Georgetown  with  a 
friend  in  mid-evening  lost  June.  Mrs.  Morris 
was  shot  In  the  back.  It  was  on  unprovoked 
attack,  apparently  a  botched  attempt  at  a 
holdup.  She  was  gravely  wounded,  and  is  still 
far  from  recovery.  Because  of  her  long  con- 
valescence and  the  prospect  of  further  sur- 
gery, her  employer  dismissed  ber.  Since  she 
had  separated  from  her  husband  several 
years  beton.  she  and  her  five-year-old 
daughter  now  have  no  support  but  welfare. 
Not  only  has  this  assault  inflicted  great  phys- 
ical suffering  and  flnanclsl  poverty  on  her, 
but  she  is  fearful  that  her  assailants  may  try 
to  kill  her  as  a  witness  to  their  previous 
crime.  Police  arrested  four  suspects  after  the 
June  shooting  but  they  were  all  released  on 
personal  recognizance  pending  trial,  and  they 
immediately  dls^peared.  So  much  for  their 
putative  ties  to  the  community. 

Hers  we  have,  in  one  unhappy  case,  the  il- 
lustratton  of  at  least  three  serious  and  harm- 
ful deficiencies  in  our  present  laws.  First  of 
aU,  the  District  of  Columbia  needs  legislation 
to  compensate  the  victims  of  crimes.  Health 
Insurance  covers  most,  but  not  all,  of  Mrs. 
Morris'  medical  bills.  So  far  they  come  to 
about  $10,000.  But  while  she  recovers  she  has 
nothing  on  which  to  live  but  f  300  a  month  in 
welfare  payments.  The  traditional  public  re- 
sponse is  to  murmur,  "tough  luck."  and  turn 
the  conversation  to  something  more  cheerful. 
That  isn't  good  enough. 

the  second  deficiency  is  demonstrated  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  four  suspects.  Two 
of  them  were  well  known  to  Metropolitan 
PoUoe,  who  beUeve  them  to  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  series  of  armed  robberies  that 
bad  alBllcted  Georgetown  for  some  weeks  be- 
fore ttUs  shooting.  The  other  two  suspects 
were  i^>parently  driving  a  car  for  the  gunmen. 
The  Ball  Reform  Act  has  properly  set  strin- 
gent restrictions  upon  the  power  of  Judges 
to  hold  suspects  in  prison.  Suspects  are  en- 
titled to  a  presumption  of  innocence,  after 
all,  and  except  in  extreme  cases  they  are  also 
mtltled  to  freedom  in  which  to  prepare  for 
trial.  But  it  U  hard  to  think  of  a  better  ex- 
ample of  an  extreme  case  than  that  of  the 
two  men  who  attacked  Mrs.  Morris.  The  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  bold  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  Ball  Beform  Act  and  the  way  In 
which  it  is  working  in  practice.  The  Act  has 
brou^t  much  improvement  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  this  city,  but  experience 
under  it  is  beginning  to  raise  questlona  as  to 
whether  the  rights  of  the  general  public  are 
being  adequately  protected. 

Finally,  tbara  la  always  the  fact  that  any- 
body with  a  few  dollars  can  get  a  handgun — 
aaay  to  conceal,  almpla  to  use,  efllclentty  con- 
atruetad  for  the  single  purpose  of  killing  wnd 


maiming  human  beings.  A  recent  letter  to  the 
editor  of  this  newspaper  angrily  asserted  that 
gun  control  laws  were  always  inefficient  and 
useless.  Certainly  state  and  local  laws  cant 
accomplish  a  great  deal,  in  a  society  as  mobile 
as  this  one.  But  the  unrestricted  sale  of  hand- 
guns is  having  the  same  kind  of  impact  on 
AnMrican  life  as  the  traffic  in  drugs.  A  gun 
law  certainly  would  not  be  totally  effective. 
Neither  are  the  heroin  laws  totally  effective, 
but  we  haven't  heard  anyone  offer  that  as  a 
reason  for  legalizing  heroin.  A  good  gtm  law 
can  make  a  real  difference  where  it  counts — 
in  the  homicide  and  robbery  rates.  If  you 
doubt  It.  compare  the  outrageously  high  rates 
in  this  country  with  those  of  any  other  ad- 
vanced democracy.  Incidentally,  for  young 
Americans — those  in  their  late  teens  and 
early  twenties — homicide  is  now  the  second 
most  common  cause  of  death.  This  country 
psys  a  terrible  price  for  its  fascination  with 
firearms.  If  President  Pord  and  Congress  can 
Jointly  screw  up  their  courage  to  take  on  the 
vociferous  handgun  industry,  they  can  reduce 
the  risk  to  Americans  from  the  heavily  armed 
addicts,  lunatics  and  professional  stlck-up 
men  on  our  streets.  For  Mrs.  Morris,  unfor- 
tunately, that  help  will  come  a  little  late. 


Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  5, 19751 
LxTTxxs  To  Thx  Editor 
PLIGHT  or  vicniis 
As  the  mother  of  a  severely  Injured  victim, 
I    commend    your    reporting    of    "victims" 
("Tormented  Gun  Victim  Asks  Why,"  Post. 
October  29).  and  urge  you  to  continue  to  do 
so. 

It  Is  important  that  the  public  be  informed 
about  the  hardships  Involved,  the  expenses 
not  covered  by  the  best  of  medical  plans,  and 
the  cost  to  the  victim  even  if  litigation  is 
possible. 

LuciLLx  Judge. 
Reston. 

How  many  more  times  will  we  read  In  your 
pages  of  Judges  releasing  alleged  killers, 
would-be  killers  and  robbers  on  their  own 
recognizance?  Your  article  on  shooting  vic- 
tim Morris  is  one  more  example  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  Judicial  indifference  to  the  needs 
of  the  public  and  particularly  the  safety  of 
the  victim,  if  he-she  is  still  alive.  What  are 
the  Judges  thinking  of? 

As  a  social  studies  teacher,  I  always  stressed 
the  advantages  we  enjoy  with  a  JudlciJl  sys- 
tem which  attempts  to  protect  the  rights  of 
both  the  individual  and  society.  I  wonder  if 
I  did  my  students  a  disservice  not  to  alert 
them  to  expect  little  Justice — and  common 
sense — from  the  Judicial  system. 

Is  there  anyone  who  can  explain  this  situa- 
tion to  those  of  us  who  are  genuinely  disap- 
pointed, amazed,  confused,  and  frightened? 
Helen  T.  Lambext. 

Washington. 

I  was  dismayed  to  read  about  the  plight  of 
Sally  Ann  Morris,  the  victim  of  a  robbery  and 
shooting.  In  particular,  your  resulers  may  get 
a  misleading  impression  ^of  living  with  a 
colostomy,  or  other  types  of  ostomies.  True, 
problems  can  and  do  exist  in  adjusting  to  life 
without  pirt  or  all  of  a  colon,  or  bladder. 
However,  there  are  answers  available  to 
ostomate's  questions  from  those  who  have 
been  through  similar  surgery.  This  surgery 
Is  traumatic,  as  is  any  major  surgery  Involv- 
ing a  change  in  body  image  (e.g.,  mastectomy 
surgery).  But  ostomy  surgery  can  save  a  life 
and  restore  health.  I  hope  that  those  facing 
this  surgery,  or  now  with  an  ostomy,  seek  out 
OS  much  information  as  they  con,  so  that 
they  may  better  adjust  to  what  can  be  a  full 
life. 

Ruth  D.  Salingxk. 
Pretident,    Metropolitan    Washington. 
Chapter,  United  Ostomy  Association. 

Washoioton. 


AID  FOR  SCHOOL-AOE  MOTHERS 
(Mr.  COHEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
maiics.) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  i 
have  Introduced  a  bill  which  Is  designed 
to  reduce  the  problems  associated  with 
the  growing  number  of  adolescent  preg- 
nancies and  strengthen  family  life  by 
encouraging  the  provision  and  coordina- 
tion of  comprehensive  health,  educatton, 
psychological,  and  other  social  services 
to  adolescent  parents  and  their  children. 
The  Increasingly  large  numbers  of  preg- 
nant girls  who  are  still  of  school  age  is 
a  sad  commentary  in  our  society.  These 
young  girls  must,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
sign themselves  to  a  bleak  future,  or 
choose  the  alternative  of  abortion. 

Despite  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  all 
mothers  aged  19  or  under  elect  to  carry 
their  babies  to  term,  this  is  the  only 
group  In  our  society  in  which  the  number 
of  births  shows  a  continuing  increase. 
According  to  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  over  600,000  babies 
were  bom  to  teenage  women  in  1973  and 
the  number  of  births  to  women  under 
the  age  of  15  doubled  between  1960  and 
1973. 

A  significant  part  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem is  the  large  percentage  of  these 
births  which  are  illegitimate.  In  my  own 
State,  according  to  the  latest  statistics, 
approximately  half  of  the  Illegitimate 
births  were  to  teenage  mothers.  This, 
however,  does  not  take  into  account  the 
number  of  pregnant  girls  who  marry  be- 
fore the  birth  >of  their  child.  While  the 
strains  on  the  unwed  mothers  are  very 
great,  we  must  recognize  also  the  nature 
of  the  strains  Imposed  by  early  marriage. 
A  full  two-thirds  of  school-aged  mar- 
riages end  in  divorce  within  the  first 
5  years.  Lacking  education  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  their  own  children, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  birth  of  their 
child  begins  a  cycle  of  dependency  on 
public  welfare  for  many  of  these  girls. 
At  this  crucial  point,  counseling  on 
family  planning,  vocational  counseling  to 
encourage  the  mother  to  remain  in  school 
and  to  prepare  herself  for  a  useful  career, 
and  personal  counseling  to  further  en- 
able her  to  come  to  grips  with  her  situa- 
tion and  to  find  a  place  In  society  will 
all  help  the  young  mother  and  her  child 
enter  society  as  useful  citizens.  Bills  pro- 
viding alternatives  to  abortion  have  been 
passed  in  a  number  of  State  legislatures, 
indicating  constituent  Interest  in  serv- 
ices in  these  areas.  For  example,  this 
year  the  Maine  State  Legislature  passed 
a  bill  requiring  health  insurance  plans 
to  provide  mateiiiity  benefits  regardless 
of  marital  status. 

From  a  health  standpohit,  it  is  wdl 
known  that  the  younger  the  mother  the 
more  likely  the  child  is  to  be  bom  pre- 
maturely, thus  underweight  and  subject 
to  a  wide  variety  of  health  and  other  so- 
cial disadvantages.  The  National  Foun- 
dation-March of  Dimes  Annual  Report 
for  1974  states  that- 
Low  birth  weight  Is  the  underlying  or  con- 
tributing cause  of  half  the  deaths  of  United 
States  infants. 
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Without  additional  help  from  other 
competent  agencies,  both  the  mother  and 
the  child  will  remain  disadvantaged,  im- 
posing additional  burdens  on  society 
which  in  the  long  run  will  prove  more 
costly  than  the  provision  of  timely  help 
at  the  very  beginning. 

It  is  obvious  that  It  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  attack  only  one  or  a  few  of  these 
problems  which  recognize  no  economic, 
social  or  geographic  boundaries.  Rather, 
a  solution  of  the  more  general  and  grow- 
ing problem  requires  coordination  of  the 
array  of  health  and  socitil  services  that 
are  all  directed  to  meeting  the  very  spe- 
cial needs  of  this  group  of  vulnerable 
young  mothers  who  are  most  in  need  of 
a  helping  hand. 

Finally,  it  must  be  onphaslzed  that 
this  legislation  will  not  be  costly  in  terms 
of  the  Federal  fimds  involved,  but  will 
have  an  immeasurably  large  impact  upon 
the  problem.  On^  of  the  major  aims  of 
this  bill  is  to  encourage  State  and  local 
agencies,  public  and  private,  to  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  in  this  area,  and  to 
maintain  and  expand  those  efforts  al- 
ready underway  in  the  delivery  of  health 
and  social  services  to  the  young  mother 
and  her  child.  Thus,  the  value  of  each 
Federal  dollar  will  be  multiplied  for  the 
benefit  of  this  extremely  vulnerable  high- 
risk  group  of  persons. 

This  measure  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  in  the  other  body,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  he  has  moved  ahead 
with  hearings  on  this  proposal  in  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health.  I  am 
chagrined,  however,  at  the  callous  at- 
titude of  the  administration  shown  dur- 
ing that  hearing,  in  which  HEW  spokes- 
men questioned  the  merits  of  the  bill,  al- 
leging that  there  are  other  resources  and 
fimds  available  to  address  the  problem. 
I  submit  that  the  statistics  I  have  cited 
today  show  that  our  present  programs 
have  not  succeeded.  Lr  the  absence  of  a 
coordinated,  comprehensive  program  as 
envisioned  by  this  bill,  teenage  women, 
particularly  the  poor,  will  have  only  the 
"freedom"  to  seek  abortions.  Surely,  the 
right  to  choose  should  include  the  right 
to  choose  to  continue  the  pregnancy.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  begim 
to  focus  on  the  legal  aspects  of  this  issue. 
But,  we  should  not,  in  the  meantime, 
hesitate  to  encourage  other  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy. 


ST.  ELIZABETH  ANN  8ETON 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  As  you 
know,  on  Sunday,  September  14,  1975, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Seton— "Mother  Seton"— 
was  canonized  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul 
VI  as  the  first  American-bom  saint  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said,  and 
rightly  so,  about  the  value  to  Americana 
and  other  people  everywhere  of  the  con- 
tributions, workings,  and  teachings  of 
Mother  Seton.  However,  recently,  Mr. 
Godfrey  Bums,  poet  laureate  of  Mary- 


land, captured  in  verse  the  spirit  of  heart 
and  mind  by  which  Mother  Seton  lived. 
Mr.  Bums  most  apUy  defines  that  spirit 
by  which  more  of  us  should  conduct  our 
dally  lives. 

St.  Elizabeth  Seton's  life  should  be 
continuously  held  up  to  us  all  as  an  ex- 
ample and  a  guiding  light.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
tribute  to  Mother  Seton,  as  expressed  by 
the  pen  and  ink  of  the  poet  laureate  of 
Maryland.  I  do  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  feeling 
even  greater  honor,  since  for  some  time 
Mother  Seton  lived  and  shared  her  life 
in  what  is  now  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sionELl  District  of  Maryland  which,  as 
you  know,  I  represent  and  strive  to  serve 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  poem  follows: 

Elizabxtb  Am*  Sbton 
Her  life  was   beautiful,  but  she  lived  for 
others. 

She  brought  a  divine  Joy  where  e'er  she 
trod; 
She  saw  all  humankind  as  sisters,  brothers. 

She  labored  to  lead  them  back  to  Ood  .  .  . 

For  here  there  was  no  sadness  and  no  grief. 
The  Holy  Spirit  lifted  her  beyond  all  pain; 

Her  life  was  guided  by  a  profound  belief 
That  Ood's  great  love  was  mankind's  rich- 
est gain . . . 

Each  day  she  woke,  her  mind  was  ptirlfled. 
By  holy  thoughts  and  a  life  all  free  from 
blame; 
And  now  her  memory  Is  glwlfled 
By  sainthood  and  the  world   adores  her 
name. . . 

She  sensed  Ood  in  the  fields,  the  sky,  the 


Her  life  was  crowned  with  Joy  and  in- 
nocence; 
Her  80\U  was  filled  with  love  and  purity — 

For  aU  Ood's  laws  she  had  but  one  re- 
sponse, obedience . . . 

Oreat  things  she  built — a  Church,  a  home, 
a  school — 
True  to  her  vows  she  dwelt  in  abject  pov- 
erty— 
One  thing  controlled  her— God's  great  loving 
rule- 
She  taught  the  world  the  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity . . . 

Vincent  Oodfixt  Buxks, 
Poet  Laureate  of  Maryland. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS-^OHNNYE 
RUTH  CALHOUN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolution 
signed  by  339  Members  of  the  House 
calls  for  Thanksgiving  Day  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  "family  day."  Whether  Congress 
officially  designates  Thanksgiving  as 
family  day,  it  is  in  fact 

There  is  no  better  way  that  I  know 
to  observe  family  day  than  to  cite  the 
example  of  an  outstanding  woman  who 
has  dedicated  her  life  to  her  family.  This 
example  Is  not  taken  from  the  history 
books,  but  from  everyday  life,  culminat- 
ing within  the  last  2  months  in  her  death, 
which  by  its  nature  is  a  sad  triumph 
over  adversity,  pain  and  fear  known  only 
to  her  closest  friends  and  loved  ones. 


For  this  reason  I  bring  to  America's  at- 
tention the  worthwhile  life  of  Johnnye 
Ruth  Calhoun. 

The  facts  of  her  life  were  very  Ameri- 
can; her  birth  in  Longview,  Tex.,  on 
December  9,  1935;  her  early  education 
in  Mineola,  Tex.,  as  a  daughter  of  a  rail- 
road engineer  for  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railroad;  her  junior  college  days  at  Tyler 
Junior  College  where  she  was  a  member 
of  the  famed  Apache  Belles  marching 
unit;  her  newspaper  work  which  led  to 
her  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Hiere  at  the  university  she  fotmd  her 
true  career  when  she  met  and  married 
a  young  law  student,  Ronald  Calhoun, 
and  upon  his  graduation  moved  with  him 
to  El  Paso  in  far  west  Texas.  There  her 
imusual  qualities  were  apparent,  for  be- 
ing married  to  a  struggling  young  attor- 
ney who  entered  into  private  practice  on 
his  own,  she  immediately  went  to  work 
and  primarily  supported  the  family  for 
2  years. 

She  gave  birth  to  four  children,  Carala, 
Morgan,  Jacklyn,  and  Kenneth,  all  of 
whom  survived  her  at  her  death.  When 
her  husband's  legal  career  reached  the 
point  where  he  could  support  the  family 
without  her  financial  help,  she  vigorously 
assumed  the  true  career  that  she  always 
loved,  that  of  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

Many  times  in  discussions  with  women 
who  were  in  the  business  world  or  were 
professionals,  she  would  very  proudly 
point  out  that  they  had  chosen  their  pro- 
fessions and  she  had  chosen  hers,  and  she 
spent  her  whole  life  diligently  working  at 
her  chosen  profession.  She  was  active  In 
her  children's  school  life,  being  a  home- 
room mother  every  single  year  that  her 
children  were  in  school  up  imtil  she 
passed  away.  It  is  typical  of  her  that  the 
last  day  that  she  spent  at  home  with  her 
family  prior  to  being  hospitalized  in  seri- 
ous condition  happened  to  be  the  last  day 
of  the  school  year  in  May  of  1975  and  on 
that  day,  despite  being  in  severe  pain,  she 
conducted  the  class  party  for  her  first 
grade  son  and  supervised  a  swimming 
party  for  her  11 -year-old  daughter  later 
the  same  day.  She  was  hospitalized  that 
night  and  never  agstin  left  the  hospital 
prior  to  her  death  in  September. 

During  her  life,  she  was  active  in  many 
social  and  civic  affairs  so  long  as  it  cor- 
related with  her  career  of  being  a  wife 
and  mother.  However,  whenever  the  de- 
mands of  the  social  or  civic  world  en- 
croached upon  the  time  she  felt  should 
be  devoted  to  her  family,  she  withdrew 
from  her  activities  or  resigned  from  the 
organization.  She  was  a  totally  devoted 
wife  and  her  husband,  who  was  a  prac- 
ticing trial  attorney,  inevitably  discussed 
in  depth  his  cases  with  her  and  the  strat- 
egy that  he  intended  to  use  to  the  jury. 
Many  times,  he  successfully  changed  his 
entire  trial  approcMsh  because  of  the  wis- 
dom that  she  showed  in  predicting  the 
reaction  that  a  jury  would  have  to  the 
presentation  of  the  case. 

She  and  her  husband  were  a  very  de- 
voted couple  and  her  family  obviously  re- 
flected the  love  of  her  to  all  of  them.  She 
was  also  devoted  and  loyal  to  her  mother, 
Mrs.    Harry    Morgan,    and   two  sisters 
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Carala  Carver  and  Jacklyn  Roach,  all  of 
whom  survived  her.  Unfortunately,  3% 
years  prior  to  her  death,  she  was  stricken 
with  cancer.  She  underwent  what  ulti- 
mately was  a  total  of  six  major  abdomi- 
nal operations  f  or  ^treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease. She  underwent  exWnslve  other 
treatments  for  the  disease  of  cancer,  de- 
spite aU  of  which,  she  did  ultimately  pass 
away  in  El  Paso  on  September  13, 1975. 

As  a  tribute  to  what  she  felt  toward 
her  family,  she  told  her  husband  many 
times  during  the  fin&l  months  of  hos- 
pitalization that  if  she  had  It  all  to  do 
over  again  and  was  told  in  advance  that 
she  would  have  to  ttght  the  disease  of 
cancer  and  undergo  all  of  the  pain  and 
surgery,  that  she  would  not  hesitate  be- 
cause she  felt  that  the  17  years  of  her 
married  life  were  worth  the  pain  and 
suffering. 

In  addition  to  leaving  a  husband  and 
four  children,  she  left  many  friends  who 
loved  and  respected  her  as  evidenced  by 
the  very  substantial  memorial  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  citizens  of  El  Paso  in 
hor  memory  to  the  Stehlln  Poimdatlon 
for  Cancer  Research  In  Houston,  Tex. 
These  are  the  memories  of  a  strong,  loyal 
woman  who  contributed  much  in  a  short 
life  and  was  proud  of  her  chosen  profes- 
sion of  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

Aa  her  many  bilingual  friends  express 
It  in  their  beautiful  lang\iage — "Esposa, 
madre,  y  mujer— ejemplar  que  se  en- 
frent6  a  la  vida  con  valor  y  f ortalessa." 
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Passage  of  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  re- 
sponsible new  congTKslonal  budget 
process. 

Passage  of  guarantees  to  prevent 
bankruptcy  in  New  York  City  and  the 
economic  chaos  that  woiUd  resiilt 
throughout  the  Nation. 


MAJORITY  WHIP  JOHN  J.  McFALL 
BAYS  WHOLESALE  PRICE  IN- 
CREASE IS  FURTHER  EVIDENCE 
OP  PRESIDENT'S  MISGUIDED 
ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Labor 
Department  announced  this  mcmilng 
that  wholesale  prices  shot  up  by  1.8  per- 
cent in  October,  the  biggest  monthly  in- 
crease in  a  year.  These  higher  wholesale 
prices,  as  we  know,  will  soon  be  felt  by 
consumers  in  the  retail  prices  they  pay 
for  goods  and  services. 

According  to  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national dispatch  on  the  new  econcxnic 
bad  news,  the  sharp  October  Increase  in- 
dicates that  Inflationary  pressures  on 
consimiers  may  intensify  in  the  months 
ahead. 

All  of  this.  I  suggest,  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  President's  misguided  eco- 
nomic policies  and  the  widespread  lack 
of  public  confidence  in  them.  His  policy 
of  high  energy  prices,  his  vetoes  of  Jobs 
legislation  and  other  economic  i«covery 
measures,  and  most  recently  his  hard- 
line "let  the  city  go  bust"  statements 
on  New  York,  have  contributed  to  dan- 
gerous uncertainty  in  the  country  and 
in  the  business  and  financial  community. 

The  clear  signal  to  Congress  is  that 
we  have  urgent  business  in  the  weeks 
ahead  to  reverse  the  economic  trends- 
Passage  of  the  energy  bill  now  in 
conference. 

Passage  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee tax  cut  bilL 


U.S.  CANAL  ZONE  AND  PANAMA 
CANAL:  VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN 
WARS.  VFW,  SUPPORT  UN- 
DILUTED U.S.  SOVEREIGN  CON- 
TROL AND  DELEGATE  IN  THE 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
iwevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  September  5,  1975,  I  quoted  the  57th 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gion's resolution  on  the  Paptma  Canal. 
Prior  to  that  date,  in  an^address  on 
June  5,  I  quoted  HJl.  7425  to  provide 
that  the  U.S.  CanaJ  Zone  should  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Congress  by  an  elected 
nonvoting  delegate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  is  now  authorized  for 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colinnbla. 

At  its  76th  national  convention  In  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  during  August  15-22, 
1975,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States — VFW — adopted  a 
notable  Panama  Canal  resolution  stress- 
ing that  U.S.  sovereign  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  CTanal  is  not 
negotiable  and  recommending  that  the 
Canal  Zone  have  an  elected  nonvoting 
delegate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  order  to  give  a  wider  dissemination 
to  the  indicated  VFW  resolution,  I  quote 
It  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
BxsoLTmov  No.  405 — TJ.S.  Sovbuhgntt  Ovzr 
THE  Panama  Canal  Zonx 
Wbereu.  Article  n  of  the  1908  (Convention 
between  Panama  and  the  United  States,  as 
modified  In  part  by  the  1936  Treaty  between 
the  two  Oovemments,  states: 

AKTICLE  n 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grante  to  the 
United  States  In  perpetuity  the  use,  occu- 
pation and  control  of  a  zone  of  land  and 
land  under  water  for  construction,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protection 
of  said  canal  of  the  width  of  ten  mUes  ex- 
tending to  the  distance  of  five  mUes  on  each 
side  of  center  line  of  the  route  of  the  Canal 
to  be  constructed;  the  said  Bone  beginning 
In  the  Caribbean  Sea  three  miles  from  mean 
low  water  mark  extending  to  and  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  a  distance  of  three  marine  miles  from 
mean  low  water  mark  with  the  proviso  that 
the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  the  har- 
bors adjacent  to  said  cities,  which  are  in- 
eluded  within  the  boundaries  of  the  zone 
atoove  described  sh«ai  not  be  Included  with- 
in this  grant  .  .  . 

The  B«publlc  of  Panama  further  grants  In 
Uke  manner  to  the  United  States  in  perpe- 
tuity all  Islands  within  the  limits  of  the 
zone  above  described  and  In  addition  thereto 
the  group  of  smaU  Islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  named  Perlco,  Naoe,  Culebra  and 
Flamenco;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
fuUy  met  ita  obllgaUons  to  Panama  under 


existing  treaty  arrangements  and,  moreover, 
has  efficiently  and  responsibly  accommodated 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  transits  and 
amount  of  tonnage  through  the  canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Panama,  a  product  of  coup  d'etat,  has  since 
June  1971,  \mder  the  guise  of  seeking  new 
canal  treaty  arrangements,  undertaken  a  bit- 
ter and  siistalned  campaign  of  antl-Amerl- 
can  propaganda  fueled  In  large  part  by  Cu- 
ban and  Soviet  Communists;  and 

Whereas,  given  the  emotionally  Irrational 
situation  In  Panama,  a  political/psychologi- 
cal "tlmebomb"  Is  being  consciously  fabri- 
cated by  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Panama  set  to  explode  to  the  detriment  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world  shipping 
community,  as  was  the  case  In  the  abortive 
meeting  of  the  UN  Security  Council  in  Pan- 
ama and  the  subsequent  threat  to  the  U.S./ 
UN  Ambassador;  and 

Whereas,  due  largely  to  our  unswerving 
VJP.W.  support,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  led  by  Senators  Thurmond  (S.C.) 
and  McClellan  (Ark.),  has  gone  on  record  in 
opposition  to  the  unprincipled  "Statement  of 
Principles"  signed  by  the  Administration  and 
the  Panamanians;  now,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  76th  National  <3on- 
ventlon  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that — 

(a)  U.S.  control  and  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal  are  non-negotiable; 

(b)  tensions  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  Canal  Zone  be  resolved  on  the  spot 
without  disturbing  present  treaty  arrange- 
ments; 

(c)  U.S.  citizens  and  employees  In  the 
Canal  Zone  continue  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities imder  U.S.  sovereignty; 

(d)  the  foregoing  position  be  again  com- 
municated to  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress;  and 

(e)  the  Panama  (3anal  Zone  send  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  delegate 
such  as  Is  done  by  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


YOUNG  FARMERS'  HOMESTEAD  ACT 
OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER*  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
mtin  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sthikgton)  1b 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
October  30  which  provides  assistance  to 
young  farmers  to  enter  farming  as  a 
career.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
there  has  been  a  shift  in  our  country 
away  from  famUy  farms  and  toward  the 
consolidation  of  agricultural  production 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  corporations. 
Even  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
acknowledged  this  trend,  and,  in  recent 
Science  Subcommittee  hearings  which  I 
held  on  agriculture  research  and  de- 
velopment, USDA  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  this  trend  is  desirable,  since  large 
farms  are  "more  efficient." 

This  view  of  USDA  is  further  reflected 
in  a  recent  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  which  shows  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  far  from  being 
an  effective  spokesman  for  family  farms 
in  rural  America,  is  Increasingly  direct- 
ing its  efforts  and  policies  toward  the 
growth  of  giant  farm  operations  that  will 
only  continue  to  drive  people  off  the  land 
and  into  overcrowded  cities. 

The  question  that  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves is  whether  it  Is  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  have  a  strong  sjrstem  of  in- 
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dependent  family  farms,  or  whether  we 
wish  agricultiu'e  to  become,  as  to  many 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  have  be- 
come, a  giant  business  controlled  by  a 
few  conglomerates.  Those  of  us  who  are 
concer^ied—with  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  the  family  farm  recognize 
its  importance  to  the  American  agricul- 
tural system  and  regret  the  direction 
which  USDA  seems  to  be  taking.  There  is 
much  that  can  and  should  be  done  to 
make  family  farming  a  viable  enterprise. 
Federal  farm  programs  should  be  evalu- 
ated in  terms  of  their  impact  on  family 
farms.  Tax  policy,  marketing  opportuni- 
ties, health  programs — these  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  Federal  programs  are  sim- 
ply not  doing  aH  they  can  to  help  the 
small  family  farmer. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, entitled  "The  Young  Farmers' 
Homestead  Act  of  1975,"  and  sponsored 
by  George  McGovern  in  the  Senate,  seeks 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  financial  impedi- 
ments to  careers  In  agriculture  for  our 
young  people.  The  need  for  such  legis- 
lation becomes  clear  when  one  considers 
the  investment  required  to  set  up  a  farm 
operation  in  today's  economy.  It  has  been 
estimated  at  USDA  that  $390,000  worth 
of  capital  Investment  in  land,  machinery 
and  other  assets  is  needed  to  provide  a 
family  farmer  with  income  comparable 
to  that  of  nonfarm  wage  earners.  Credit 
requirements  for  agricultural  operations 
are  also  staggering.  In  the  1930's  the  av- 
erage loan  for  farm  operating  cost  per 
year  was  about  $4,000;  today  it  is  over 
$100,000.  These  figures  suggest  that  buy- 
ing farm  property  is  well  beyond  the 
means  of  iflany  would-be  farmers  now, 
especially  young  ones. 

■nie  Yoimg  Farmers'  Homestead  Act 
of  1975  creates  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  Federal  Farm  Assist- 
ance Corporation,  to  be  managed  by  a 
flve-member  Board.  This  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  purchase  farmland  as  it 
comes  on  the  market  at  prices  no  higher 
than  their  appraised  value  by  "the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  in  units  not 
to  exceed  $200,000.  These  farms  will  then 
be  leased  to  young  farmers  for  2-  to  7- 
year  periods  at  cash  rentals  based  on 
real  estate  taxes  plus  carrying  charges 
of  money.  The  Corporation  may  sell  the 
property  to  the  tenant  during  the  term 
of  the  lease  or  upon  its  expiration.  The 
land  acquisition  is  at  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment since  the  Government  through 
the  Corporation  owns  the  land  and  re- 
covers its  investment  together  with  75 
percent  of  capital  appreciation  through 
the  subsequent  sale. 

This  legislation  is  one  way  in  which  the 
problem  of  farm  debt,  particularly  for 
young  farmers,  can  be  addressed,  easing 
the  burden  for  the  individual  agricultural 
Investor  without  placing  an  unmanage- 
able biuxlen  on  the  Federal  Govermnent. 
I  feel  that  the  bill  addresses  a  serious 
need  In  our  agriculture  sector,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  It  their  close  at- 
tention. Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  H.R.  10476  be 
Printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

R.R.  10476 
A  bui  to  foster  and  continue  the  family  farm 
>n  the  United  States  by  providing  yoimg 


farmers  with  the  necessary  assistance  to 
purchase  famUy  farm  units,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Young  Farmers' 
Homestead  Act  of  1976." 

FINDINGS  AND  PUXPOSE 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
escalating  cost  of  land,  farm  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  operating  capital  has  made  It 
virtually  Impossible  In  meet  cases  for  young 
people  to  enter  Into  farming  as  a  career;  that 
neither  the  Oovernment  nor  the  private  sec- 
tor Is  able  to  meet  the  financial  requirements 
necessary  to  permit  young  people  of  ordinary 
means  to  engage  in  farming  on  a  career  basis; 
and  that  It  Is  essential  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  a  new  program  of  assist- 
ance If  the  family  farm  system  Is  to  be  per- 
petuated m  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  the  assistance  necessary  to  permit 
and  encourage  young  people  to  engage  In 
farming  as  a  career. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    FEDERAL    FAKM    ASSISTANCE 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  there  is  established  as  an  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire  a  body 
ccjrporate  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Farm 
Assistance  Corporation  (hereinafter  called 
the  "Cori>oratlon").  The  principal  office  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  located  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  there  may  be  branch 
offices  elsewhere  In  the  United  States  as 
authorized  in  this  Act. 

MANAGEl^NT      OF      CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of  Directors 
(hereinafter  caUed  the  "Board").  The  Board 
shaU  be  composed  of  five  members  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  objectives  of  the  Act,  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  No  more  than  three 
members  of  the  'Board  shall  be  members  of 
one  political  party. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Corporatldn  shaU  be  four  years,  except  that 
(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remal  ider  of  such 
term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  two 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  two  at  the 
end  of  four  years. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  the  Board  so  long  as  there 
are  three  members  In  office  shall  not  Impair 
the  powers  of  the  Board  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  Corporation,  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shaU  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
Board. 

(d)  With  the  exception  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  no 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  eligible  for  app>olntment  as  a  member  of 
the  Board.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  such  compensation  for  their  services  as 
directors  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
determine,  but  such  compensation  shall  not 
exceed  $160.00  per  day  each  when  actuaUy 
engaged  In  the  business  of  the  Board  plus 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  6703 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Oovernment  employed  Intermittently. 

(e)  There  shall  be  a  manager  of  the  Cor- 
poration who  shall  be  Its  chief  executive  of- 
ficer, with  such  power  and  authority  as  may 
be  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Board.  The 
manager  shall  be  appointed  by.  and  hold  of- 
fice at  the  pleasure  of.  the  Board,  and  shaU 


be  compensated  annually  at  rates  equal  to 
those  paid  assistant  secretaries. 

GXNXRAL   POWIB8 

Bsc.  6.  The  Corporation — 

(1)  ShaU  have  succession  In  Its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(3)  may  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  corporate 
name  In  any  court  of  record  of  a  State  hav- 
ing general  Jurisdiction,  or  in  any  United 
States  district  court,  and  Jurisdiction  U 
hereby  conferred  upon  such  district  courts 
to  determine  such  controversies  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  In  controversy,  but  no 
attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or 
other  slmUar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be 
Issued  against  the  Corporation  or  its  prop- 
erty; 

(4)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
In  which  Its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
the  powers  granted  to  It  by  law  may  be 
exercised  and  enjoyed; 

(5)  shall  be  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the 
Umted  States  malls  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  executive  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(6)  with  the  consent  of  any  board,  com- 
mission. Independent  establishment,  or  exec-. 
utlve  department  of  the  Government.  Includ- 
ing any  field  service  thereof,  may  avail  itself 
of  the  use  of  Information,  services,  facilities, 
officials,  and  employees  thereof  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(7)  shall  determine  the  character  of  and 
the  necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures under  this  Act  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  and 
paid. 

(8)  shall  have  authority  to  make  final  and 
conclusive  settlement  and  adjustment  of  any 
claims  by  or  against  the  Corporation  or  the 
accounts  of  Its  Aacal  officers; 

(9)  may.  without  regard  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  negotiate  for.  purchase,  and 
sell  real  property  as  authorized  by  this  Act; 
and 

(10)  shall  have  such  powers  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  herein  specifically  conferred  upon 
the  Corporation  and  all  such  Incidental 
powers  as  are  customary  In  corporations 
generally. 

PBSONMZL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
Corporation  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  define 
their  authority  and  duties,  and  delegate  to 
them  such  of  the  powers  vested  In  the  Cor- 
poration as  It  may  determine. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
B9ard  shall  utUlze  to  the  maximum  extent 
pt^tlcable,  the  personnel,  services,  and  facil- 
ities of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Stabiliza- 
tion Service,  the  SoU  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  may. 
whenever  essential  to  the  efficient  op^tlon 
of  the  program  provided  for  In  this  Act,  es- 
tablish one  or  more  te-anch  offices  throughout 
the  United  States. 

LAND    rURCHASR    AND   LKASS    PROGRAM 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  authorteed 
to  negotiate  for  and  purchase  farmland  or 
luilts  which  may  come  on  the  market  ttook 
time  to  time.  In  no  case  may  the  Corporation 
purchase  any  farm  tinlt  (meaning  land  and 
buildings)  which  coat  in  exoess  of  taOO,000. 
provided  that  the  Corporation  may  purchaa* 
farms  or  ranches  of  any  size  for  subdlvlalon 
Into  units  of  no  more  than  $200,000  In  value. 

(b)  Any  farm  unit  acquired  by  the  Cor- 
poration ShaU  be  made  avaUable  for  lease. 
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•nd  BUbaequently  for  aale.  m  heraln  pro- 
Tided. 

(c)  A  farm  unit  may  be  leaaed  to  an  eligi- 
ble applicant  for  a  period  of  not  lees  than 
two  nor  more  than  seven  years. 

(d)  The  amount  of  rent  charged  for  the 
rental  of  any  farm  imlt  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Corporation  so  as  to  cover  the  ooet  of 
all  real  estate  or  other  taxes  levied  agalnat 
such  farm  unit  during  the  term  of  the  lease 
by  Federal  or  State  taxing  authorities  plus  an 
amount  sxifflcient  to  reimburse  the  Corpora- 
tion (on  a  pro  rata  basis)  for  debt  service  ex- 
penses inenrred  in  acquiring  such  farm  unit 
and  shall  be  charged  and  collected  on  an  an- 
nual basis  ss  determined  by  the  Corporation. 
Authority  Is  granted  to  the  Corporation  to 
adopt  variable  rental  schemes  to  take  Into 
account  both  bountiful  and  natural  disaster 
ccmdltlons. 

(e)  During  the  term  of  the  lease  the  lessee 
may  be  permitted  to  make  real  estate  Im- 
provements on  the  farm  within  a  five  acre 
area  designated  by  the  Board.  Such  Improve- 
ments may  be  made  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  BoAzd  sbaU  prescribe  and 
may  be  financed  through  private  commercial 
sources,  through  other  Federal  programs,  or 
by  the  Corporation  and  shall  be  de«ned  to  be 
the  property  of  the  lessee  In  any  dispute  be- 
tween the  Corporation  and  the  lessee. 

(f )  The  lessee  of  a  farm  unit  may  not  sub- 
lease the  farm  unit  except  Jn  extraordinary 
eases  approved  by  the  Board. 

(g)  The  Corporation  may  t«rmlnate  the 
lease  of  a  farm  unit  for  any  substantial  viola- 
tion of  the  lease  agreement.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  a  failure  to  pay  the  rent  or 
other  charges  required  under  the  lease  agree- 
ment. The  procedures  for  terminating  a  lease 
shall  be  prescribed  In  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Board. 

(h)  One  of  the  terms  of  the  lease  agree- 
ment shall  provide  that  the  Corporation  shall 
have  a  lien  on  all  unharvested  crops  on  the 
farm  unit  for  all  monies  owed  the  Corpora- 
tion by  the  lessee. 

(1)  A  lease  Initially  entered  Into  for  a 
period  of  less  than  seven  years  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  lessee  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  so  long  as  the  total  term  of  the  lease 
(loss  not  ezcssd  seven  years. 

laLX    or    FAXM    VSTTS 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  lessee  of  a  farm  may,  at 
any  time  within  six  months  prior  to  the 
«q>lratlon  of  his  lease,  make  application 
to  the  Board  for  the  purchase  of  such  imlt 
upon  the  ezplratlcm  of  such  lease. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  approve  such  appllca- 
tlon  tor  purchase  If  It  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  lessee's  operation  of  the  farm 
unit  during  the  period  of  the  lease  and  on 
the  basis  of  such  other  factors  as  the  Board 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  that  the  lessee 
can  sucoessfuJly  manage  and  operate  such 
fftrmunlt. 

(c)  The  selling  price  of  a  farm  unit  owned 
by  the  Corporation  shall  be  determined  at 
76  percent  of  the  i^jpralsed  fair  market 
value  at  the  time  of  sale  or  the  purchase 
cost  to  the  Corpcwaitlon  whichever  Is  larger. 
In  addmon.  aH;>ltal  gains  realized  In  the 
flTS  yesn  subsequent  to  sale  shaU  be  vested 
at  the  rate  of  ao  percent  per  year  to  the 
purchassr. 

(d)  A  Isasss  may  obtain  financing  through 
any  available  source,  but  in  the  event  that 
prtvat*  financing  Is  not  available,  then  and 
In  that  event  the  FUmsrs  Aacoa  Adminis- 
tration shall  famish  the  fln»n«»iTig  in  the 
event  th*  Ftemers  Home  Administration 
furnishes  the  financing,  such  amounts  ■*»*» 
not  count  against  the  appropriation  author- 
ities of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

(e)  The  rate  of  Interest  on  any  loan  ^^A* 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstoatlon  (tf  a 
farm  unit  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
rate  on  aU  Interest  bearing  obligations  ot  the 
TTnlted  States  forming  a  part  of  the  public 
debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 


year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  loan, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  per 
centum,  plus  one-half  of  1  per  centum. 
BOBBOWuro  AUTBoarrr  or  cospobation 

Sic.  9.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  obtain  funds  tbroiigh  the  public  or  pri- 
vate sale  of  Its  bonds,  debentures,  notes, 
and  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  (herein 
collectively  called  corporation  debentures). 

(b)  Corporation  debentures  shaU  be  Issued 
at  such  times,  bear  Interest  at  such  rates, 
and  contain  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Board  shall  determine,  except  that 
the  amount  of  corporation  debentures  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  under 
this  section  may  not  exceed  $1  billion  during 
the  first  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  exceed  $2  billion  at  any 
time  thereafter. 

(c)  Corporation  debentures  shall  be  law- 
ful Investments  and  may  be  accepted  as  sec- 
urity for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public 
funds,  the  investment  or  deposit  of  which 
shall  be  under  the  authority  and  control  of 
the  United  States  or  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof. 

(d)  The  Corporation  Is  also  authorized 
to  issue  corporation  debentures  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  puchase  such  deben- 
tures, and  for  such  pvirpose  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  any  securities  hereafter  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter 
In  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force  are 
extended  to  include  such  purchases.  Each 
purchase  of  corporation  debentures  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  section 
shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
TVeasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  jrleld  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  nmturity.  The  Secretary  of  the 
"neasury  may  sell,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  at  such  prices  as  he  shall 
determine,  any  of  the  corporation  deben- 
tures acquired  by  him  under  this  subsection. 
All  piurcbases  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  such  debentures  under  this 
section  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States. 

DEPOSrr    OF    FUNDS 

Sxc.  10.  All  money  of  the  Corporation  not 
otherwise  employed  may  be  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  or  In 
any  bank  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  subject  to  withdrawal  by  the  Cor- 
poration at  any  time,  or  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  be 
invested  In  obligations  of  the  United  States 
or  In  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  the  United  States.  Subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  act  as  deposito- 
ries, custodians,  and  fiscal  agents  for  the 
Corporation  In  the  performance  of  its  powers 
conferred  by  this  Act. 

TAX  KZXSCFT   STATUS 

Sxc.  11.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Corporation,  its  capital,  re- 
serves, and  surplus,  and  its  income  and  prop- 
erty, shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now 
or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  territory,  dependency,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county,  municipal- 
ity or  local  taxing  authority. 

(b)  Farm  units  acquired  by  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  exempt  from  any  tax  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

ACCOtTMTZNO  BT  COBPOBATION 

Sxc.  12.  The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times 
maintain  complete  and  accurate  books  of 
account  and  shall  file  annually  with  the  Sec- 


retary of  Agriculture  a  complete  report  as 
to  the  business  of  the  Corporation.  The  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  audited  at  least  once  each  year  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  a  report  to  Congress,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  may 
deem  advisable.  Such  report  shall  not  be 
made  imtll  the  Corporation  shall  have  had 
reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  the  ex- 
ceptions and  criticisms  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  point  out  errors  therein,  explain 
or  answer  the  same,  and  to  file  a  statement 
which  shall  be  subnUtted  by  the  Comptroller 
General  with  his  report 

AOVISORT    COUNCIL 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  council  to  advise 
the  Board  regarding  the  administration  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  obtain  an  advisory  council 
with  as  broad  a  national  perspective  as  prac- 
ticable, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
divide  the  United  States  into  not  less  than 
ten  geographic  regions  and  appoint  two  in- 
dividuals to  the  council  from  each  region  of 
which  one  shall  be  engaged  in  farming  as  a 
full-time  occupation  and  the  other  to  be 
one  who  has  an  interest  in  Riu'al  America. 

(c)  Individuals  appointed  to  the  Advisory 
Council  shall  serve  for  such  period  and  for 
such  compensation  and  expenses  which  shall 
be  reasonable  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
meet  upon  the  call  of  the  Board  but  not 
fewer  than  four  regularly  scheduled  meetings 
each  calendar  year  two  of  which  are  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  und«r 
this  section  the  functions  of  the  Advisory 
Council  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited to — 

(1)  advising  the  Board  on  what  the  eligi- 
bility qualifications  should  be.-  for  leasing 
farm  units  under  this  Act,  including  maxi- 
mum net  Income  emd  net  worth; 

(2)  recommending  the  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  net  Income  and  net  worth  of  lease 
applicants  under  this  Act; 

(3)  advising  the  Board  regarding  the  farm 
or  ranch  training  or  experience  that  should 
be  required  for  leasing  a  farm  imlt  under 
this  Act; 

(4)  advising  the  board  regarding  the  term 
and  conditions  that  should  be  Included  in 
leasing  agreements  entered  Into  under  this 
Act. 

ANNTTAI.  BKPOBTS 

Sec.  14.  The  Board  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  or  before  February  1  of  each  year  aa 
the  operations  of  the  Corporation  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  The  Board  shall  Include  In 
such  report  a  statement  of  policy  regarding 
the  <q>eratlon  of  the  Corporation  In  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  steitement  of  policy  shall  be- 
come effective  30  days  after  the  submission 
thereof  to  such  conunlttees  and  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  unless  within  such  80 
day  period  one  or  both  of  such  conunlttees 
adopt  a  resolution  disapproving  such  state- 
ment of  paiicf. 

BUHT  TO  AMEND 

Sbc.  16.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  hereby  reserved. 

APFBOPBIATIOm 

Sbc.  16.  There  are  authorized  to  be  i4>pro- 

prlated  such  sums,  not  in  excess  of  t 1 

for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1,  1976,  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  operating  and  administrative  costs  of  the 
Corp<M«tlon.  which  aball  b*  allotted  to  the 
Corporation  In  such  amounts  and  at  sudx 
time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  determln*. 
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CRIMIMAI.  PBOVIBIONS  APPLICABLB  TO  FEDEBAI. 
rABM  ASSISrANCX  COBPOBATION 

Sec.  17.  Sections  667.  668,  1006,  and  1014 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  "Federal  Farm  Assist- 
ance Corporation,"  immediately  after  "Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Act,"  each  time  the 
latter  term  appears  In  each  such  section. 


LET  US  PASS  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BOND  GUARANTEE  BILL  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
days  the  debate  will  continue  on  the  is- 
sue of  guaranteeing  the  municipal  bonds 
of  New  York.  The  Housing,  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  reported  out 
legislation  that  will  provide  guarantees 
for  municipal  bonds  up  to  the  amount 
of  $7  billion,  and  would  enable  the  city 
to  avoid  default,  with  all  its  uncertain 
consequences.  The  bill  will  also  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Board  com- 
prised of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
which  will  oversee  any  Federal  guaran- 
tees made  to  the  city. 

There  are  those  who  would  oppose  this 
bill  on  the  grounds  that  New  York  should 
suffer  the  consequences  of  its  own  folly. 
But  I  must  point  out,  that  whether  or 
not  this  bill  passes  the  Congress,  the 
question  of  guarantees  for  New  York 
mimicipal  notes  is  one  that  we  will  have 
to  deal  with. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  will  report  out 
a  revision  of  the  municipal  bankruptcy 
laws  that  includes  provisions  for  the  Fed- 
eral court,  in  the  event  of  the  city's  de- 
fault, to  issue  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness, notes  that  will  be  able  to  provide 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  cita^  serv- 
ices while  a  sound  plan  of  debt  reorgani- 
zation is  being  developed  and  approved. 

The  flscsd  situation  in  New  York  is 
simply  this:  The  city's  cash  shortage,  the 
difference  between  its  revenues  and  the 
money  it  must  spend  to  keep  the  city 
functioning,  between  December  and 
March,  amounts  to  $1.2  billion — and  that 
Is  without  paying  off  a  single  note  or 
bond.  There  are  estimates  that  a  con- 
tinued cash  shortfall  will  amount  to  well 
over  $1  blUlon  ft  year  for  the  next  3  years. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  any  judge  over- 
seeing the  reorganization  of  New  York 
will  have  to  issue  those  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  and  It  Is  just  as  obvious 
that  there  will  be  no  market  for  them, 
and  the  court  will  be  left  with  an  over- 
whelming problem  dealing  with  an  enor- 
mous number  of  past  creditors  while  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  keep  up  with 
current  outlays. 

The  solution  for  the  city  will  have  to 
be  the  same  as  it  was  for  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  when  it  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy under  the  rail  reorganization  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  bankruptcy  law.  The 
Judge  overseeing  the  reorganization  was 


compelled  to  issue  certificates  of  Indebt- 
edness for  operating  expenses.  There  was 
no  market  for  them,  and  it  was  necessary 
then  for  the  railroad  to  come  to  Congress 
for  help.  And  that  help  was  in  the  form 
of  guarantees  enacted  under  the  Emer- 
gency Rail  Services  Act  of  1970. 

Since  1970,  guarantees  in  the  amount 
of  $447  million  have  been  received  by  the 
railroad,,  which  has  operational  expenses 
of  close  to  $2  billion  a  year.  New  York 
City  has  operational  expenses  of  about 
$12  billion  a  year — just  think  about  the 
amount  of  Federal  guarantees  that  will 
have  to  be  provided  if  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness must  be  issued.  I  think  it  will 
be  a  good  deal  more  than  the  $7  billion 
suggested  in  the  bill  before  us  now. 

The  point,  therefore,  really  is  that  we 
cannot  escape  the  issue  of  guarantee- 
ing New  York  City  bonds.  The  question 
is  whether  we  offer  those  guarantees 
now,  when  it,  and  other  municipalities 
across  the  country,  can  still  help  them- 
selves reestablish  a  sound  financial  foot- 
ing, or  whether  we  go  in  and  paste  to- 
gether the  badly  shattered  pieces  after 
disaster  has  struck.  Clearly,  the  answer 
is  that  it  is  preferable  to  pass  the  bond 
guarantee  bill  now,  before  default,  with 
all  its  chaos  and  uncertainty,  takes  place. 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  financial  situation  affecting  New 
York  City  is  grave  Indeed.  The  implica- 
tions of  an  almost  certain  default  by  the 
city  are  not,  as  Secretary  Simon  and 
other  administration  spokesmen  have 
said,  simply  local.  Not  only  will  other 
munlclpeiities  be  faced  with  financial 
crises  in  the  near  future,  but  the  people 
of  this  great  land  will  be  the  ones  who 
ultimately  suffer. 

If  New  York  City  defaults  on  its  cur- 
rent $3  billion  debt  obligations — some  of 
which  are  held  by  banks  around  the 
country — those  financial  institutions  will 
be  forced  into  a  decreased  lending  policy. 
Since  it  is  generally  assumed  that  banks 
maintain  a  capital  to  total  asset  ratio  of 
1  to  15,  if  a  default  by  New  York  City 
on  its  $3  billion  in  obligations  were  to 
occur  tmd  if  the  market  value  of  the  debt 
were  to  fall  to  Tlrtually  zero,  those  banks 
would  have  to  reduce  their  total  assets 
by  some  $45  billion.  The  net  result  would 
be  a  major  reduction  in  their  lending 
power,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  felt 
first  by  the  so-called  marginal  borrow- 
ers— those  moderate-Income  persons  who 
borrow  small  amounts  of  money  for  such 
Items  as  household  appliances,  cars,  and 
small  homes.  When  consumer  loans  dry 
up  because  of  the  banks'  general  liquid- 
ity crisis  and  consuners  are  unable  to 
purchase  those  washers,  trash  compac- 
tors, and  automobiles,  these  and  related 
industries  will  suffer  yet  another  eco- 
nomic setback.  Thus,  the  availability  of 
cash  will  be  low,  and  of  course,  interest 
rates  high,  and  the  number  of  lumie 
mortgages  will  decrease  and  the  already 
hard  hit  homebulldlng  industry  will  be 
further  depressed  and  so  wlU  the  rate  of 
employment. 


At  a  time  when  unemployment  is 
already  so  high  that  many  urban  areas 
are  losing  a  great  part  of  their  tax  base, 
this  could  result  only  in  a  deepening  of 
the  economic  recession/depression.  Yes, 
these  are  consequences  that  we  must  face 
if  the  Federal  Government  fails  to  inter- 
vene on  the  city's  behalf. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urbsm  Development — HUD — 
Mrs.  Carla  Hills  said  that  New  York 
City's  financial  crisis  has  already  affected 
adversely  the  Federal  Government's  new 
multibillion  dollar  subsidized  housing 
program,  giving  further  credence  to  the 
concern  many  of  us  have  that  New 
York  City's  problem-default  will  have 
absolute  repercussions  on  national  and, 
to  a  smaller  degree.  International  eco- 
nomies. An  indication  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that 
President  Ford  spent  2  hours  several 
weeks  ago  with  the  German  Foreign 
Minister  discussing  the  New  York  City 
situation. 

It  is  very  important  for  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  imderstand  some  of 
the  resisons  why  New  York  City  is  in  this 
present  crisis,  and  it  is  equally  important 
to  know  which  factors  are  not  major. 
First,  we  all  agree  that  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  New  York  City  has  not  been  the 
best.  This  is  not  Mayor  Beame's  fault 
alone.  The  mayors  and  comptrollers 
who  are  his  predecessors  can  share  the 
respwnsibility  for  allowing  the  city's 
budget  to  get  so  far  out  of  hand.  And 
do  noi-iorget  about  those  State  officials 
who — although  charged  with  the  duty  of 
insuring  that  each  municipality  within 
New  York  State  had  a  balanced  budget — 
helped  the  city  hide  its  growing  deficits. 

Second,  while  It  is  true  that  a  large 
portion  of  New  York  City's  population  is 
collecting  financial  assistance  of  some 
kind,  it  Is  not  true — as  many  claim — that 
this  is  due  to  an  overly  liberal  program. 
One  reason  that  New  York  City's  welfare 
costs  are  so  high  is  because  State  law 
requires  local  governments  to  contribute 
to  the  fimds  used  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  and  for  medicaid 
payments.  While  New  York  State  is 
1  of  21  States  which  have  this  require- 
ment, according  to  the  recent  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office's  Background  Paper 
No.  1— October  10,  1975: 

The  local  share  is  the  highest  in  New 
York  where  It  amounts  to  almost  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  or  one-half  of  the 
nonfederal  share. 

Ilie  problem  is  further  exacerbated  by 
tutes  part  of  a  larger  coimty,  New  York 
City  comprises  the  entire  county  of  New 
York.  Unlike  Chicago,  a  part  of  which  I 
represent,  or  Los  Angeles,  which  consti- 
tutes part  of  a  larger  country,  New  York 
City  has  to  rely  upon  its  immediate  tax 
base  to  pay  for  federally  mandated  serv- 
ices— as  well  as  those  police,  fire,  transit, 
education,  and  sanitation  services  a  city 
normally  is  expected  to  provide.  Given 
the  fact  that  most  major  metropolitan 
areas  are  subject  to  large-scale  sprawl. 
New  York  City's  situation  is  practically 
unique.  While  middle-  and  upper-income 
persons  are  moving  beyond  the  city's 
boundaries,  they  are  also  moving  beyond 
its  coimty  taxing  boimdaries.  Since  most 
continue  to  work  in  the  city,  they  cause 
an  additional  burden  on  the  city  services 
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which  can  hardly  be  covered  through 
sales  taxes,  commuter  taxes,  or  the  like. 
Tlielr  places  are  being  taken  by  newly 
arrived  inunlgrants  who  bring  with  them 
smaller  tax  bases  at  a  time  when  those 
who  are  more  heavily  dependent  upon 
city  services — the  poor,  the  uneducated, 
the  aged,  and  the  non-English  speak- 
ing—comprise an  ever-Increasing  seg- 
ment of  the  city's  population. 

Finally,  many  people  claim  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  no  right  or  rea- 
son to  "ball  out"  New  York  City.  If  It  has 
the  right  to  spend  billionfi  of  dollars  to 
bail  out  Lockheed  and  Penn  Central,  If 
It  has  the  right  to  spend  imtold  millions 
In  military  assistance  to  such  repressive 
regimes  as  Chile  and  South  Korea,  If  it 
has  to  offer  economic  assistance  to  other 
countries,  it  certainly  has  the  right  to 
guarantee  New  York's  bonds. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  unLTTIES 
ADVERTISINO  BILL 

■me  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fnun  Ohio  (Mr.  Vaiok)  is  recog- 
nised for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  with  66  cosponsors,  a  bill 
to  require  that  advertising  by  gas  and 
electric  utility  companies  be  iMdd  by  the 
utility  oHnpany  and  not  passed  on  to  the 
ultimate  consumers.  I  am  much  encour- 
aged by  the  broad  support  that  the  bill 
has  generated  and  am  hopeful  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  might  be 
able  to  consider  including  such  a  pro- 
vision in  one  of  the  comprehensive  bills 
it  will  consider  in  the  future. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congrese.  private  gas  and 
electric  utility  companies  spend  over  $500 
mUlicm  in  1973,  the  last  year  that  statis- 
tics are  available,  to  encourage  the  sale 
of  their  energy  products. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  at  a  time  when  the  Con- 
gress is  ccmsldering  every  means  of  ener- 
gy conservation,  it  does  not  make  sense 
for  us  to  go  on  suhridlring  utility  ad- 
vertisinc  costs  by  allowing  them  to  be 
treated  as  deductible  business  expenses. 

■nie  bin  Is  fairly  simple — it  amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  end  the 
business  deduction  now  afforded  utility 
companies  for  advertising  expenses.  It 
requires  that  any  Increases  in  taxes  that 
the  companies  must  pay  because  of  this 
new  provision  cannot  be  passed  on  to 
consumers.  In  case  of  violation  the  At- 
torney General  may  commence  civil  ac- 
tion for  equitable  relief. 

Mr.  SpMker,  there  have  been  several 
argumaits  presented  in  opposition  to 
bills  of  this  type  and  I  woiild  like  to  ad- 
drees  each  of  them  separately. 

Hrst,  opponents  allege  that  such  leg- 
islation is  contrary  to  first  amendment 
freedoms  because  it  "prohibits  free 
speech."  This  is  not  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  bill  does  not  prohibit  adver- 
tising, but  only  causes  its  costs  to  be 
borne  by  the  parties  doing  the  advertising 
rather  than  those  to  whom  the  adver- 
tising is  directed.  Thus,  advertising 
could  conceivably  go  on  at  the  same  pace 


that  we  see  now  if  the  companies  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it  themselves. 

Second,  opponents  claim  that  utilities 
should  not  be  treated  differently  than 
other  businesses  who  would  still  have  the 
right  to  advertise.  What  utility  com- 
panies fail  to  mention  is  that  as  Govern- 
ment-sanctioned sole-source  monopolies, 
they  enjoy  a  business  position  that  no 
other  American  business  can  ever  expect. 
They  have  sacrificed  some  privileges  for 
this  special  status;  advertising  should  be 
one  of  them. 

Investor-owned  gas  and  electric  utility 
companies  are  assured  a  fair  rate  of 
return  by  their  governing  public  utility 
commissions  and  have  no  need  to 
promote  or  encourage  the  sale  of  their 
energy  product. 

Third,  utility  companies  and  their 
advertising  supporters  argue  that  the 
actual  cost  to  the  consumer  for  utUity 
advertising  is  too  low  to  worry  about — 
they  cite  figures  of  around  $1.50  per  year 
per  consumer.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  level  of 
expenditure  per  consumer  is  not  the 
point,  the  point  is  that  the  Congress 
cannot  condone  encomtiglng  consump- 
tion of  precious  energy  given  the  supply 
situation  that  we  are  faced  with.  The 
point  is  not  that  costs  are  low,  but  that 
any  advertising  expenditure  tends  to 
incirease  the  use  of  energy. 

Fourth,  opponents  argue  that  con- 
sxmiers  need  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
formation that  is  conveyed  by  utility 
advertising,  in  particular,  utility  com- 
panies need  to  advertise  in  order  to 
promote  energy  conservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that  every  energy 
consumer  should  be  made  aware  of  ways 
that  he  can  reduce  his  consumption.  I  do 
not,  however,  think  that  conservation  is 
best  promoted  by  the  party  that  serves 
to  lose  the  most  if  conservation  works. 
It  is  like  asking  the  fox  to  guard  the 
chickens.  It  is  Inherentiy  illogical  for 
us  to  expect  companies  selling  energy  to 
promote  conservation  of  that  energy.  In 
this  same  regard,  utility  companies  have 
long  ago  abandoned  out-and-out  adver- 
tising campaigns  to  convince  consum- 
ers to  "buy  our  energy."  Now  they  are 
more  subtle.  Now  they  promote  their 
"image,"  which  in  the  long  run  is  meant 
to  accomplish  the  same  effect — sell  more 
energy.  Convincing  the  public  that  a 
company  is  responsible,  patriotic,  com- 
minilty  minded,  and  clean  are  aU  at- 
tempts to  encourage  energy  users  to 
use  that  particular  company's  product. 
There  is  no  reason  that  consiuners  ^ould 
pay  for  that  kind  of  advertising  for  a 
monopoly  industry.  There  are  a  host  of 
public  sources  that  can  take  up  the  lag, 
if  there  is  one,  in  order  to  provide  con- 
servation information  to  consumers. 
These  sources  can  include  a  large  num- 
ber of  Federal  agencies,  from  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  State  and  local 
consumer  agencies,  private  consumers 
advocacy  groups,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Congress  can  go  on  encouraging  in- 
creased energy  consumption.  Enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  go  part  way  to- 
ward that  goal.  I  hope  my  colleagues  can 
give  it  their  support. 


INTERNATIONAL   SECX7RITY 
ASSISTANCE   BILL 

■me  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions, I  am  today  introducing  a  draft  bill 
entiUed,  "The  International  Security  As- 
sistance Act  of  1975." 

This  draft  legislation  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent— parUy  In  his  message  of  May  15, 
1975,  partly  in  a  second  message  dated 
October  30,  1975,  and  partly  in  subse- 
quent amendments. 

My  action  in  Introducing  this  legis- 
lation should  not  be  interpreted  as  indi- 
cating my  endorsement  of  any  of  its  pro- 
visions. I  am  taking  this  action  simply  to 
lay  before  the  House  the  President's  re- 
quest in  a  legislative  form. 

The  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions this  morning  began  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  President's  request  by  receiv- 
ing the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger.  These  hearings  will  continue 
as  long  as  needed  to  answer  all  of  the 
committee's  questions.  At  that  point,  the 
committee  will  work  its  will  on  tiie  leg- 
islation at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  draft  bill 
submitted  by  the  executive  branch 
follows: 

H.R.  10694 
A  bUI  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thto 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Se- 
curity Assistance  Act  of  1976". 

CONTINGKNCT  FUND 

Sbc.  3.  Chapter  6  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  chapter  heading,  strike  out 
"Disaster  Belief"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Contingency  Fund". 

(3)  Section  461  (a)  is  amended  to  read  u 
foUowa: 

"(a)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  such  pxirpoaes.  there  are  au- 
tbortged  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  time  to  time  such  amoxmts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  avallablUtlet 
for  obligations  to  provide  assistance  authw- 
Ized  by  this  part  for  any  emergency  piir» 
poee.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  m>- 
pUcable  to  the  furnlahlng  of  such  assist- 
ance: Provided,  however.  That  availabilities 
of  funds  wblcb  have  not  been  previously  ob- 
ligated shaU  at  no  time  exceed  «10,000,(X)0. 
Amounts  appropriated  hereunder  shall  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended." 

nrTBUf  ATIONAL  NASOOTICS  CONTSOL 

Sxc.  8.  Section  483  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  •43.600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978 
and  $43,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977"  Im- 
medUtely  after  "1976". 

MIUTABT  AS8I8TANCK 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  3  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981  Is  amended  as 
foUowa: 

(1)  Section  604(a),  relating  to  authorisa- 
tion, Is  amended  by  striking  out  "8600,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  197S"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "8894.600.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  and  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  1977". 
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(3)  Section  606(a),  relating  to  special  au- 
thority, la  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  1976" 
In  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  In  the  first  sentence  "the  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977"  and  In  the  second 
sentence  "each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1077";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "The 
authority  of  this  section  shall  be  effective 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  as  is 
provided  In  an  appropriation  act.". 

(3)  Section  614,  relating  to  the  stockpiling 
of  defense  articles  for  foreign  countries,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  514.  STOCKPrLtNfc  of  Defense  Articles 
Foe  Porxion  Cottntries. — No  defense  article 
In  the  Inventory  of  the  Etepartment  of  De- 
fense which  Is  set  aside,  reserved,  or  In  any 
way  earmarked  or  intended  for  future  use  by 
any  foreign  country  may  be  made  avaUable 
to  or  for  use  by  any  foreign  coiintry  unless 
such  transfer  is  authorized  under  this  Act 
or  the  Foreign  MlUtary  Sales  Act,  or  any  sub- 
sequent corresponding  legislation,  and  such 
transfer  Is  charged  against  funds  authorized 
under  such  legislation  or  against  the  limi- 
tations specified  In  such  legislation,  as  ap- 
propriate, for  the  fiscal  period  In  which  such 
defense  article  is  transferred.". 

SECUBirr   StTFPORTING   ASSISTANCE     .         < 

Sec.  5.  Section  633  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1975  not  to  exceed  $660,- 
000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  $1,858,300,000,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary". 

INTERNATIONAL  KHJTART  EOTTCATION 
AND   TRAININO 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  chapter: 
"Chapter  6. — ^International  Mzlitaet 
Education  and  Thaxntno 

"Sec.  541.  General  Authority. — ^The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  provide  education  and 
training  for  military  and  related  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  foreign  countries  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  shall  determine.  In- 
cluding— 

(1)  attendance  at  military  educational 
and  training  facilities  in  the  United  States 
(other  than  the  Service  Academies)  and 
abroad; 

(3)  attendance  in  special  courses  of  in- 
struction at  schools  and  institutions  of 
learning  or  research  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad;  and 

(3)  observation  and  orientation  visits  to 
military  facilities  and  related  activities  \n 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

"Sec.  643.  Authorization. — There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977. 

"Sec.  543.  Purpoaes. — Education  and  train- 
ing activities  conducted  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  designed — 

(1)  to  encourage  effective  and  mutually 
beneficial  relationships  and  increased  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries,  in  furthercmce  of  the  goals  of 
International  peace  and  security;  and 

(2)  to  Improve  the  ability  of  participating 
foreign  countries  to  utilize  their  resources, 
including  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices obtained  by  them  from  the  United 
States,  with  maximum  effectiveness,  thereby 
contributing  to  greater  self -relianoe  by  such 
countries.". 

(b)  The  Foreign  AssUtance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  603B(d),  relating  to  human 
rights,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  chapter 
6    (International    military    education  sod 


training) "  immediately  after  "(security  sup- 
porting assistance) ". 

(3)  Section  604(a)  (1),  relating  to  author- 
ization, Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other 
than  (1)  training  in  the  United  States,  or 
(3)  for  Western  Hemisphere  countries,  train- 
ing in  the  United  States  or  In  the  Canal 
Zone)". 

(3)  Section  610,  relating  to  restrictions 
on  training  foreign  military  students.  Is 
repealed. 

(4) '  Section  622.  relating  to  coordination 
with  foreign  policy,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (b)  Immediately  after 
the  phrase  "(Including  civic  action)"  in- 
sert the  words  "and  military  education  and 
training". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
direction  of  economic  assistance,  military 
assistance  and  military  education  and  train- 
ing programs.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
determining  whether  there  shall  be  a  mUltary 
assistance  (including  civic  action)  or  a  mUl- 
tary education  and  training  program  for  a 
country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end 
that  such  programs  are  effectively  integrated 
both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  Is  best  served 
thereby.". 

(5)  Section  623,  relating  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)  (4) .  Immediately  after 
the  word  "military".  Insert  the  words  "and 
related  civilian". 

(B)  In  subsection  (a)(6),  Immediately 
after  the  word  "assistance".  Insert  a  comma 
and  the  words  "education  and  training". 

(6)  Section  632,  relating  to  allocation  and 
reimbursement  among  agencies,  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(e)  immediately  after  the  word  "articles", 
wherever  It  appears,  a  comma  and  the  words 
"mlUtary  education  and  training";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  the 
words  "and  defense  articles"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  words  "de- 
fense articles,  or  mUitary  education  and 
training". 

(7)  Section  636,  relating  -to  provisions  on 
uses  of  funds,  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (g)(1).  immediately 
after  the  word  "articles".  Insert  a  comma  and 
the  words  "military  education  and  training.". 

(B)  In  subsection  (g)  (2)  and  in  subsection 
(g)  (3).  strike  out  the  word  "personnel"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "and  related 
civilian  personnel". 

(8)  Section  644.  relating  to  definitions.  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(A)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  'Defense  service'  Includes  any  service, 
test,  inspection,  repair,  publication,  or  tech- 
nical or  other  assistance  or  defense  Informa- 
tion used  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  mili- 
tary assistance,  but  shall  not  Include  mUltary 
educational  and  training  activities  under 
chapter  5  of  part  n.". 

(B)  There  is  added  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(n)  'Military  education  and  training'  In- 
cludes formal  or  Informal  Instruction  of  for- 
eign students  in  the  United  States  or  over- 
seas by  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States,  contract  technicians,  contractors  (In- 
cluding Instruction  at  civilian  Institutions), 
or  by  correspondence  courses,  tech:ilcal.  edu- 
cational, or  Information  publications  and 
media  of  all  kinds,  training  aids,  orientation, 
and  military  advice  to  foreign  military  units 
and  forces.". 

(c)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided  to 
the  contrary  In  this  Act,  all  determinations, 
authorizations,  regulations,  orders,  contracts, 
agreements,  and^her  actions  Issued,  under- 


taken or  entered  Into  under  authority  of  any 
provision  of  law  amended  or  repealed  by  this 
section  shall  continue  in  fuU  force  and  effect 
untu  modified,  revoked  or  superseded  by  ap- 
propriate authority. 

(d)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
other  provisions  of  law  for  foreign  military 
educational  and  training  activities  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture for  their  original  purposes  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  originally  applic- 
able to  those  purposes. 

INDOCHINA  assistance 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  sections  34.  35.  36.  37.  38, 
39  and  40  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  are  repealed.  AU  determinations,  au- 
thorizations, regulations,  orders,  contracts, 
agreements  and  other  actions  Issued,  under- 
taken at  entered  into  under  authority  of 
any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  this  section 
shaU  continue  in  fuU  force  and  effect  untU 
modified,  revoked  or  superseded  by  appro- 
priate authority. 

(b)  the  President  Is  authorized  to  adopt 
as  a  contract  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment. and  assume  any  liabUitles  arising 
thereunder  (in  whole  or  In  part)  any  con- 
tract, which  had  been  funded  or  approved 
for  funding  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  prior  to  June  30,  1976.  for  fi- 
nancl^  with  funds  made  avaUable  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  the 
Foreig;n  Assistance  Act  of  1974.  between  the 
former  Governments  of  Vietnam  or  Cam- 
bodia (including  any  of  their  agencies)  or 
the  Government  of  Laos  (or  any  of  Its  agen- 
cies) and  any  person  and  to  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  contract  the  authorities 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(c)  Funds  made  avaUable  for  the  purposes 
of  part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  of  section  36  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974  (including  amounts  certi- 
fied pursuant  to  section  1311  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1955  (31  U.S.C. 
200).  as  having  been  obligated  against  ap- 
propriations heretofore  made)  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended  to 
meet  necessary  expenses  arising  from  the 
actions  authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  and  from  the  termination  of  assist- 
ance programs  authorized  by  such  part  and 
such  section  36,  which  expenses  may  Include 
but  need  not  be  limited  to  the  settlement 
of  claims  and  associated  personnel  costs. 

MIDDLE   EAST   SPECIAL   RXQUIRXICENTB   FOND 

Sec.  6.  Section  903  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary." 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  Funds  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  avaUable  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Israel  In  carrying  out  ac- 
tivities under  the  Agreement  of  October  10. 
1975  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  implementing^ 
the  United  States  Propoaal  for  the  Early 
Warning  System  in  Sinai.  Such  funds  may 
be  obligated  without  regard  to  the  provlslona 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  proposed  obligation  has  been 
.  Justified  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection.". 

FOREICN      KILITART      SALES 

Sec.  9.  The  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  section  31  (a) ,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion, strike  out  "$406,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$l.- 
065,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977". 
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(3)  Section  31(b).  relating  to  >ggregftt« 
MlUng,  U  unMXded  to  read  as  foUowa: 

-^  "(b)  The  aggregate  total  of  credits,  or  par- 
ticipations In  credits,  extended  piirsuant  to 
tills  Act  and  of  the  principal  amount  of  loans 
guaranteed  ptirauant  to  section  34(a)  shall 
not  exceed  |3,374,700,(XX)  for  the  fiscal  year 
1»76.". 

(S)  At  the  end  of  section  31,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Punds  made  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  obligated  to  finance  the  procure- 
ment of  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
by  Ivael- without  regard  to  the  limitations 
contained  In  section  33  of  this  Act.  The  Pres- 
ident U  authorised  to  relieve  Israel  from  up 
to  one-half  of  its  contractual  liability  to  re- 
pay the  United  States  Oovemment  with  re- 
spect to  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
so  financed.". 

(4)  Section  33,  relating  to  regional  ceil- 
ings, is  repealed. 

TKAimnON     PBOVISIONS 

Sac.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  period  July  1,  1976  through 
September  30,  1976,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  conduct  programs  and  activities 
for  which  funding  was  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1976  by  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
authorlttea  applicable  to  such  programs  and 
activities  for  such  fiscal  year. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOREIGN 

mhitart  program 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoufl  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspm)  Is  re- 
cognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  AfiPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  a  foreign  military  and 
security  supptntlng  assistance  program 
of  $4-7  billion.  The  Prraldent's  program 
requires  $3,122.6  million  In  appropriated 
iMidget  authority. 

The  difference  between  the  total  value 
of  the  program  and  the  (uiproprlated 
funds  is  credit  derived  In  the  private  sec- 
tor for  foreign  military  sales  which  Is 
merely  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Included  In  the  $4.7  billion  request  Is 
$2^40  million  for  Israel  and  $750  mil- 
lion for  Egypt. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  Israel 
will  receive  $1.5  billion  In  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  credits  and  $740  million  in 
security  supporting  assistance.  Egypt 
win  receive  $750  million  In  security  sup- 
portbig  assistance  and  will  receive  no 
credits  or  aid  to  flnanee  military  equlp- 
credits  or  aid  to  finance  mlllUury 
equipment. 

I 

The  $3,122.6  million  request  by  the 
President  is  higher  than  the  military 
assistance  target  formulated  In  the  Na- 
tional Defense  and  International  Affairs 
Functions  in  the  House's  Second  Con- 
current Budget  Resolution  which  will  be 
considered  next  wedc. 

In  the  second  concurrent  resolution. 
ttie  committee  has  established  a  target 
tor  miUtary  assistance  and  national  de- 
fense of  $695  millon  and  in  the  i;nter- 
nattonal  affairs  fimction  of  $605  mil- 
Uoo.  The  President's  request  calls  for 
$1,264.3  million  in  the  national  defense 
function  and  $1,858.3  millkm  in  Inter- 
natlonal  affairs. 


In  other  ^jrords,  the  President's  pro- 
posal exceeds  the  target  for  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  in  these  two  functions  by 
$1,822.6  million.  If  we  adopt  the  Presi- 
dent's pit^Tosal,  the  House  will  exceed 
the  target  contained  In  the  second  con- 
current budget  resolution  by  $1.8  bil- 
lion. This  figure  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  House  action  to  date  will  be 
sustained  by  the  entire  Congress. 
n 

There  are  several  alternatives  which 
could  be  used  to  reconcile  the  President's 
foreign  military  assistance  request  with 
the  requirements  of  the  targets  con- 
tained In  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution. None  of  these  alternatives  are 
very  good. 

First,  the  House  could  raise  the  target 
for  the  national  defense  and  interna- 
tional affairs  functions  to  accommodate 
the  President's  proposal.  The  problem  is 
that  the  deficit  contained  in  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  is  already  $72  bil- 
lion. The  total  of  $1.8  billion  in  budget 
authority  is  expected  to  translate  into 
an  additional  $1  billion  In  outlays. 
Tlierefore,  raising  the  target  would  in- 
crease the  deficit  from  $72  billion  to  $73 
billion. 

Second,  we  could  cut  the  President's 
request.  But,  to  cut  the  President's  re- 
quest deeply  enough  to  meet  the  target 
would  mean  substantially  cutting  aid  to 
Israel.  In  fact,  to  meet  the  target  it  would 
probably  necessitate  reducing  aid  for  Is- 
rael by  at  least  $216.4  million.  The  $216.4 
million  is  the  minimum  amount  the  aid 
to  Israel  could  be  cut.  This  figure  as- 
sumes that  all  aid  to  Egypt  and  Syria  is 
completely  eliminated.  If  any  aid  Is 
granted  to  these  countries,  Israeli  aid 
would  be  cut  to  make  up  the  difference. 

No  one  knows  how  much  of  a  cut  would 
disrupt  the  Sinai  Agreements.  But,  there 
can  be  little  question  that  if  aid  is  cut 
by  more  than  $600  million  to  Israel  and 
eliminated  for  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  Slnal 
Accord  would  be  terribly  jeopardized  and 
probably  destroyed. 

The  third  possible  reconciliation  of  the 
President's  proposal  and  the  budget  tar- 
gets would  be  a  cut  somewhere  within 
the  national  defense  or  international 
affairs  functions  or  in  some  other  budg- 
etary function. 

Cutting  inside  the  function  Is  very 
dlfBcult  since  the  House  has  already 
passed  all  of  the  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  appropriate  funds  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  International  affairs 
functions.  The  House,  in  short,  is  locked 
in. 

Outside  the  national  defense  and  In- 
ternational affairs  functions  It  would 
be  very  dlfBcult  to  find  such  a  large 
sum— $1.8  billion— to  cut  at  this  late 
date.  Other  committees  have  already 
passed  many  of  their  appropriations  bills 
or  are  completing  final  action  In  com- 
mittee. Both  the  committees  and  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  Involved  would  object  to 
such  a  large  cut  so  late  in  the  game. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  facing 
a  reach  crunch.  Ironically,  the  President 
who  incessantly  criticizes  Congress  for 
overspending  is  now  asking  us  to  bust 
our  own  budget  targets. 


LET  US  HAVE  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  THE  ROCKEFELLER  COM- 
MISSION'S    HANDLING     OF     THE 
TESTIMONY  ON  THE  ASSASSINA- 
TION   OF    PRESIDENT    KENNEDY 
(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoho  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Warren  Commission  published  Its  find- 
ings a  decade  ago,  a  shroud  of  doubt  has 
hung  over  the  Investigation  into  the  as- 
sassination of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. I  am  not  one  of  those  who  Is  com- 
mitted to  any  of  the  conspiracy  theories 
now  extant,  but  I  do  believe  that  enough 
questions  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  procedures  and  reasoning  of  the 
Warren  Commission  report  that  a  new 
investigation  is  warranted.  To  this  end. 
I  am  cosponsoring  with  my  colleague, 
Congressman  Hxnrt  Gonzalxz,  the 
House  Resolution  455. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  Information  which 
tends  to  further  erode  the  credibility  of 
the  Warren  report.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
mission on  CIA  Activities  Within  the 
United  States  treated  certain  witnesses 
who  provided  testimony  on  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy.  Robert 
Oroden,  who  gave  a  presentation  on  the 
Kenne(^  assassination  last  spring  to  in- 
terested Members,  warned  that  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  was  apparently 
intentionally  misrepresenting  his  and 
others'  testimony.  Dr.  C^yril  Wecht,  coro- 
ner of  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  seemed  to 
confirm  this  allegation  by  reporting  that 
his  testimony  had  been  misrepresented 
and  that  the  Commission  refused  to 
make  public  his  deposition.  The  sub- 
stance of  Dr.  Wecht's  charge  is  that  while 
he  did  testify  that  President  Kennedy 
could  not  have  been  shot  from  the  Grassy 
Knoll,  his  key  testimony  was  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  single  bullet  theory,  thus  leav- 
ing open  the  possibility  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  did  not  act  alone.  Dr.  Wecht  al- 
leges that  from  press  reports  the  Impres- 
sion the  Rockefeller  Commission  pre- 
sented was  that  Dr.  Wecht's  testimony 
supported  the  assertion  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  was  the  sole  assassin. 

Obviously,  it  was  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  to  stu<^ 
the  Kennedy  assassination  outside  the 
allegation  of  Involvement  of  the  CIA. 
But  the  Rockefeller  Commission  still  had 
a  responsibility  to  report  testimony  accu- 
rately. I  wrote  to  Mr.  Olsen  stating  Dr. 
Wecht's  objections  and  asking  that  Dr. 
Wecht's  deposition  be  made  public.  The 
reply  I  received  was  not  responsive,  and 
it  certainly  does  not  reflect  favorably  on 
anyone  connected  with  the  Rockefeller 
Commission.  What  Mr.  Olsen  did  do  was 
to  belittle  Dr.  Wecht's  views  without  an- 
swering the  substantive  charges  of  Dr. 
Wecht  The  spirit  of  Olsen's  letter  to  me 
can  be  summed  up  in  his  comment  that 
"Dr.  Wecht's  views  on  this  matter  were 
so  sunateurlsh  and  shallow  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  serious  consideration." 

How  can  we  know  whether  Dr.  Wecht's 
views  are  valid  or  not  If  the  Commission 
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refused  to  release  the  deposition?  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  any  particular  theory 
about  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  but  I  do  know  that  at  the  very 
least  the  people  and  Dr.  Wecht  deserve 
to  see  his  deposition.  What  damage  can 
be  done  by  such  action?  Certainly  no 
damage  to  the  truth.  Finally,  as  we 
search  for  the  truth  It  might  be  worth 
considering  the  fact  that  Mr.  David  Bel- 
lin,  Executive  Director  of  the  Rockefeller 
Commission, '^as  the  former  Counsel  of 
the  Warren  CcHnmlssion. 
The  relevant  correspondence  follows: 

House  or  Rxfixsbntatives, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  June  16, 197 S. 
Dr.  Cyril  Wkcrt, 
The  Frlck  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Deab  Da.  Wecht:  I  read  in  the  New  Tork 
Times  of  Thursday,  June  13,  that  you  be- 
lieve that  your  testimony  has  apparently 
been  Intentionally  misrepresented  by  the 
Rockefeller  Commission.  I  would  like  your 
comments,  setting  forth  the  testimony  you 
gave,  as  you  remember  It  or  a  copy,  and  how 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  reported  It.  My 
intention  Is  to  take  this  matter  up  with  the 
Rockefeller  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

Edwako  I.  Koch. 


County  or  Alucghent, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  19, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 

House  of  Representatives,  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
your  letter  of  June  leth.  and  learn  of  your 
interest  in  the  JFK  assassination  and  my 
recent  comments  regarding  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  Report. 

I  am  enclosing  materials  which  I  dis- 
trtbuted  at  a  news  conference  In  Washington, 
D.C,  on  Thursday  morning,  June  13th,  that 
should  give  you  a  fairly  complete  and  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  events  that  have  tran- 
spired in  this  matter. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  should  you 
desire  additional  information  from  me.  please 
have  a  member  of  your  staff  call  me  at  any- 
time. 

In  the  event  that  you  do  contact  the 
Rockefeller  Commission,  I  would  be  most  in- 
terested In  learning  what  their  response  la. 
Thus  far,  they  have  not  given  any  substan- 
tive, meaningful,  or  relevant  response  to  news 
media  people  who  have  called  to  ask  for  their 
comments  about  my  statements. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cyrii.  H.  Wecht. 

ltJ>.,  JJ>. 


Mat  13,  1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Chairman,    Commiaaion    on    CIA    Activities 
Within  the  United  States.  Waahington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rockefeller:  As  the  ofllclal  rec- 
ord win  Indicate,  the  deposition  that  was 
taken  of  me  by  yo\ir  Senior  Counsel,  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Olsen,  on  Wednesday,  7  May  197S, 
lasted  i^proxlmately  five  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes,  with  no  breaks  or  interruptions  of 
any  kind.  A  reading  of  the  transcript  will  also 
indicate  to  any  intelligent  observer  that  Mr. 
Olsen's  line  of  questioning  was  quite  detailed 
and  tenacious.  Furthermore,  the  deposition 
wUI  Indicate  to  any  trained  legal  observer 
that  the  thrust  of  Mr.  Olsen's  questions  was 
much  more  in  the  form  oi  cross-examination 
than  simple  elicltatlon  of  direct  teatlmony. 

I  do  not  cite  these  Items  to  register  any 
complaint,  but  merely  to  keep  the  record 
clear.  Mr.  Olsen  was  courteous  at  all  times. 

I  assiune  that  If  your  Commission  la  evalu- 
ating the  JFK  assawlnatlon  with  an  open 


mind  and  an  objective  approach,  the  ques- 
tioning of  Or.  John  Lattlmer  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  panel  appointed  by  yoiu" 
Commlaelon  will  proceed  in  essentially  the 
same  faishlon  and  format  as  mine.  I  shall  be 
most  interested  to  learn  about  the  deposi- 
tions of  these  people.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  Mr.  Olsen  doggedly  challenged  every 
point  and  opinion  that  they  made  with  the 
same  degree  of  intensity  and  fervor  that  he 
did  in  his  examination  of  me. 

I  also  trust  that  the  members  of  the  so- 
called  "independent  forensic  science  panel" 
will  be  questioned  as  I  was  concerning  their 
motives  and  possible  economic  gains  vis-a- 
vis  their  wUllngness  to  become  involved  In 
this  matter.  It  is  interesting  how  the  de- 
fenders and  apologists  of  the  Warten  Com- 
mission Report  always  try  to  create  an  in- 
ference that  anyone  who  dares  attack  the 
credibility  and  accuracy  of  the  Report  must 
be  doing  ao  for  economic  benefit.  I  wonder 
if  Mr.  Bellln  and  Mr.  Olsen  are  as  Interested 
and  concerned  about  possible  material  bene- 
fits that  might  accrue  to  the  newly  enlisted 
defenders  of  the  Warren  Commission  Re- 
port, e^eclally  when  they  apply  for  grants 
from  the  Federal  Government  In  the  future. 

Frankly,  I  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
open-mlndedness  and  objectivity  of  your 
Commission  with  regard  to  the  JFK  assas- 
sination. I  have  seen  recent  correspondence 
between  the  Executive  Director  of  your  Com- 
mission, David  Bellln,  and  private  citizens 
who  had  the  "audacity"  to  chaUenge  him  on 
several  aspects  of  the  Warren  Commission 
Report.  Mr.  Benin's  responses  can  best  be 
described  as  those  of  a  religious  zealot  vls- 
a-vls  his  defense  of  the  Warren  Commission 
Report.  How  In  the  world  can  your  Commis- 
sion honestly  and  scrupulously  re-evaluate 
the  JFK  assassination  in  Ught  of  the  fact 
that  David  BeUln,  the  Commission's  Execu- 
tive Director,  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years, 
and  remains  today,  the  most  ardent,  fanati- 
cal, defender  and  apologist  for  the  Warren 
Commission  Report? 

I  have  a  fairly  good  Idea  of  what  to  ex- 
pect when  your  Commission's  final  report  is 
published.  Insofar  as  your  Inquiry  Into  the 
JFK  assassination  is  concerned.  Therefore, 
I  am  writing  this  letter  at  this  time  so  that 
it  will  be  part  of  the  ofllclal  files,  and  will 
clearly  portray  for  Interested,  neutral  and 
Independent  observers  In  the  future  the 
tenor  and  psychological  background  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  your  Commission's  in- 
vestigation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cyril  H.  Wecht, 

MJ>.,  JJ>. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Waahington,  D.O.,  June  24,  1975. 
Robert  Olsen,  Esquire, 
Senior  Counsel,  Commiaaion  on  CIA  Activi- 
ties Within  the  United  Statea,  Waahing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Olsen:  I  am  distressed  by  the 
charges  made  by  Dr.  Cyril  Wecht  that  the 
Oommiaslon  has  apparently  misrepresented 
his  testimony  concerning  the  assassination 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  substance 
of  his  charge  is  that  while  be  did  testify  that 
President  Kennedy  could  not  have  been  shot 
from  the  Orassy  Knoll,  his  key  testimony 
was  the  refutation  of  the  single-bullet  the- 
ory, thus  leaving  oi>en  the  possibility  that 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  did  not  act  alone.  From 
press  reports  the  Impression  the  Commis- 
sion presented  was  that  Dr.  Wecht's  tes- 
timony supported  the  assertion  that  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  was  the  sole  aaaasaln.  I 
would  appreciate  your  comments  on  his  al- 
legation!. 

Also,  Dr.  Wecht  has  asked  that  either  his 
testimony  be  made  public  or  that  he  be  pro- 
vided a  copy  of  his  testimony.  I  would  like 
to  know  If  you  are  planning  on  fulfilling  bis 
request. 

Slncarely, 

■dwaro  I.  Koca. 


OLBur,  Talfbri  &  Weltb, 
Kanaaa  Oitg,  Mo.,  July  8. 197$. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representativta, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Yo\ir  letter  of  June  34, 
addressed  to  me  at  the  ofBcea  of  the  Com- 
mission on  CIA  Activities  Within  the  United 
States  has  jiist  caught  up  with  me.  Thus 
the  delay  In  replying  to  you. 

You  should  not  be  distressed  by  Dr. 
Wecht's  charges.  He  was  determined  to  be 
critical  of  the  Commission's  work  with  re- 
spect to  the  amasHl  nation  of  President  Ken- 
nedy before  the  Report  was  ever  Issued. 

Dr.  Wecht  testified  that  there  was  no 
medical  evidence  to  suppcnrt  theories  which 
postulate  gunmen  to  the  front  or  right  front 
of  the  Presidential  car. 

No  evidence  was  found  tending  to  link  the 
CIA  with  any  shots  fired  from  the  Texas 
School  Book  Depository.  Dr.  Wecht's  con- 
clusions that  President  Kennedy  and  Gov- 
ernor Connally  were  struck  by  bullets  fired 
from  different  rlfies,  in  different  positions. 
within  or  on  top  of  the  TSBD  were  there- 
fore not  material  to  any  alleged  improper 
domestic  activity  of  the  CIA.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Wecht  expressly  acknowledged  this  in  his 
testlnK>ny. 

You  refer  In  your  letter  to  Dr.  Wecht's 
charge  that  his  "key  testimony"  was  his 
"refutation  of  the  single-bullet  theory." 
That  may  be  Dr.  Wecht's  opinion  concerning 
his  testimony,  but  it  certainly  Is  not  mine — 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  evidence  connecting  the  CIA 
with  any  shots  from  the  rear,  the  validity 
of  the  "single  bullet  theory"  was  neither 
relevant  nor  "key."  Second,  far  from  refuting 
the  "single  bullet  theory,"  Dr.  Wecht's  views 
on  that  particular  subject  were  revealed  to 
be  so  amateurish  and  shallow  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  serious  consideration. 

The  Commission  staff  broadly  questioned 
the  medical  witnesses  concerning  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  shots  were  fired  at  the 
President  and  Governor  Connally.  Testimony 
had  been  received  allegedly  linking  the  CIA 
to  "assassins"  firing  from  the  grassy  knoU. 
Also,  had  any  evidence  turned  up  which 
would  have  linked  the  CIA  to  shots  from  the 
rear,  it  would  have  been  necessary,  I  be- 
lieve, to  evaluate  the  "single -bullet  theory" 
as  well  as  the  numerous  other  (and  conflict- 
ing) theories  which  have  been  adv&nced  on 
the  subject.  To  avoid  having  to  recall  the 
medical  witnesses  if  such  evidence  was  un- 
covered we  inquired  into  the  subject  of  the 
single-bullet  theory  in  the  first  instance. 

Your  letter  refers  to  "the  Impression  the 
Commission  presented"  concerning  Dr. 
Wecht's  testimony  supp<xtlng  the  assertion 
that  Oswald  was  the  sole  assassin.  I  suggest 
you  review  the  Commission's  Report  on  the 
subject  rather  than  the  press  reports.  The 
Commission  expressed  no  opinion  whatever 
as  to  whether  Oswald  was  the  sole  assassin. 

As  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion. I  am  not  in  a  position  to  grant  or  with- 
hold Or.  Wecht's  request  that  his  testimony 
be  made  public  or  that  he  be  provided  with 
a  copy  of  his  testimony.  I  will  offer  the  s\ir- 
mlse.  however,  that  publication  of  his  testi- 
mony would  not  advance  Dr.  Wecht's  stand- 
ing among  his  fellow  forensic  pathologists. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  B.  Olsxn. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  WEST  ENERGY 
RESOURCES  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rccou  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  Itt 
netu-ly  100  year  history  Wyoming  has 
never  had  an  occasion  where  one  of  its 
chief  executive  officers  has  launched  a 
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careo'  \inder  more  btirdensome  and  dif- 
ficult circumstances  than  has  Ed  Hersch- 
ler  of  Kemmerer,  Wyo.,  who  assumed 
the  Oovemorshlp  of  Wyoming  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year. 

Momentous  problems  of  unprecedented 
prcKXirtlons  face  him  in  the  burgeoning 
industrial  expansion  in  Wyoming  with 
irtilch  the  House  is  quite  aware. 

He  recently  had  an  occasion  to  address 
a  Conference  of  Western  Governors  in 
helping  to  shape  their  resolution  recent- 
ly issued  regarding  the  Rocky  Mountain 
West  energy  resources  and  their  devel- 
opment. I  want  to  commend  Governor 
Herschler  on  his  foresight  and  excellence 
in  presenting  a  statement  that  I  think 
is  "must  reading"  for  every  Member  of 
CoDgress  who  would  want  an  early  and 
satisfactory  resolution  of  the  Nation's 
energy  problems. 

His  statement  and  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors resolution  follow: 

BwfttwB  Dtlitxxkd  bt  Gov.  Ed  Hkrschler 

Oentlemen,  a  matter  of  continuing  concern 
to  aU  of  us  In  this  organization  Is  the  Sierra 
Club  ▼.  Morton  suit  and  Ita  effects  on  energy 
dereli^ment  In  our  respective  states.  The 
oommencUble  goal  of  the  Sierra  Club  in  the 
litigation  Is  to  ensure  that  energy  develop- 
ment occurs  wltbln  a  comprehensive,  re- 
gional framework.  However,  as  frequently 
happvoM  in  lawsuits,  the  positions  of  the  vari- 
ous parties  have  become  so  inflexible  that  the 
best  Interests  of  all  concerned  Is  being  de- 
feated by  procedural  time  delays.  Unless  an- 
otlMT  solution  to  the  problem  Is  found,  the 
Judicial  process  may  move  forward  at  a  snail's 
pace  to  a  non-conclusion;  namely,  further 
Utlgatlon. 

A  petition  for  certiorari  is  presently  pend- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  denies  this  petition,  the  Department  of 
Interior  must  then  decide  whether  to  prepare 
a  regional  environmental  Impact  statement. 
If  It  decides  not  to  prepare  an  environmental 
Impact  statement,  we  can  reasonably  expect 
further  Judicial  review  of  that  decision.  On 
the  other  band,  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  would  require  one 
to  three  years  of  preparation  time  and  the 
resulting  environmental  impact  statement 
may  be  challenged  on  grounds  of  adequacy. 

Furthermore  even  If  Interior  were  to  \m- 
dertake  a  new  regional  environmental  impact 
statmnent,  other  problems  arise.  The  admln- 
Mzattre  giiideUnea  that  have  been  developed 
for  the  environmental  Impact  statement 
proceas  wece  not  designed  to  focus  attention 
on  the  laiger  Issues  of  development,  such  as 
the  effects  of  tnter-basln  wat«-  transfers  or 
the  dlfferenttal  effects  of  mine-mouth  conver- 
sion versos  out-of-state  shipment.  Bather, 
the  Impact  statement  process  as  it  now  stands 
Is  deigned  to  deal  with  micro,  or  slte- 
speclfled  effects.  It  is  essential  that  coal  de- 
velopment be  examined  adequately  in  the 
broader,  regional  context  as  weU  as  In  the 
narrower,  site  specific  framework. 

Conversely,  the  Supreme  Court  may  grant 
IntertoriB  petition  for  certiorari.  If  the  Su- 
preme Court  upholds  the  lower  court's  deci- 
sion, the  results  wlU  be  similar  to  those  dis- 
cussed above.  If  the  Supreme  Court  reverses 
the  lower  court  and  holds  that  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  is  not  required,  coal 
rich  states  wlU  be  hit  with  sudden  and  un- 
controfled  overdevelopment,  "mis  overdevel- 
opment wUl  be  caused  by  a  number  of  factors. 
First,  a  large  number  of  utility  companies 
have  already  contracted  to  purchase  western 
coal.  These  contracts  typlcaUy  start  out  at  a 
ooBpantlvely  modest  amount  of  coal  which 
then  Increases  subsUntUlly  in  each  of  the 
ffiet  few  years  of  a  given  contract.  The  pres- 
ent Utlgatlon  has  effectively  prevented  the 
first  year  or  two  of  these  contracts  from 


being  Implemented.  However,  when  a  settle- 
ment Is  eventually  reached,  the  far  larger 
quantities  of  coeJ  called  for  In  the  later  years 
of  the  contracts  wUl  have  to  be  extracted 
immediately. 

Second,  many  potential  customers  for  our 
coal  are  presently  making  do  with  other 
fuel  Boiircee,  waiting  for  a  resolution  of  this 
issue.  This  pool  of  pent  up  demand  Is  s\ire 
to  Increase  as  Utlgatlon  drags  on.  The  net 
effect  of  extended  Utlgatlon  could  well  be 
that  the  development  of  our  resources,  when 
it  does  occur,  woiild  proceed  at  such  a  furious 
rate  that  our  local  communities  would  be 
totaUy  overwhelmed.  Although  my  own  State 
has  enacted  comprehensive  legislation  to 
manage  energy  development  it  is  question- 
able whether  these  measures  could  operate 
effectively  under  those  circumstances.  Our 
Indiistrlal  Siting  administration.  Community 
Development  Authority,  and  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning are  in  ofteration,  but  they  can  handle 
only  so  much  activity. 

The  fact  that  these  laws  are  operational 
prior  to  major  development  activity  is  due. 
In  part,  to  the  breathing  spell  given  the 
State  by  this  lawsuit.  However,  the  beneflclal 
aspects  of  this  breathing  spell  may  be  de- 
feated entirely  if  the  lawsuit  Is  resolved  In 
any  of  the  ways  I  have  outUned  above.  Early 
in  my  legal  practice,  I  concluded  that  a  bad 
out-of-court  settlement  was  frequently  bet- 
ter than  a  good  lawsuit.  The  resolution  that 
I  propose  to  you  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
Sierra  Club  and  the  Interior  Department  to 
enter  Into  a  good  out-of-co\irt  settlement 
In  place  of  what  is  developing  into  a  bad 
lawsuit. 

The  resolution  placed  before  this  organiza- 
tion entails  aUowlng  coal  development  to 
proceed  wltbln  limited  areas  designated  for 
that  purpose.  It  Is  expected  that  these  de- 
signed areas  would  not  Include  areas  In 
which  irretrievable  environmental  damage 
might  result  from  development.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  end.  It  is  critically  Important 
that  any  settlement  of  the  suit  provide  that 
the  individual  states  will  actively  participate 
In  the  designation  of  these  areas.  Those 
states  which  do  not  feel  their  own  laws  pro- 
vide su£Bcient  control  over  development  could 
discourage  designation  of  areas  within  their 
boundarlee.  One  of  the  major  premises  of 
this  resolution  is  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  recognize  the  appUcablllty  of  plant 
siting  mine  reclamation  and  other  relevant 
state  laws,  since  it  is  my  beUef  that  these 
laws  would  provide  adequate  proteclon  to 
the  state  to  safely  allow  development  to  pro- 
ceed within  the  designated  areas.  Concur- 
rently with  this  designation  the  interior  De- 
partment would  initiate  a  Joint,  comprehen- 
sive regional  planning  process  In  which  the 
states  would  participate  as  full  partners. 

This  resolution  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
a  relaxation  of  Wyoming's  Intent  to  have 
energy  development  occur  on  its  own  terms. 
It  merely  recognizes  that  the  current  litiga- 
tion has  reached  an  Impasse  which  neither 
protects  environmental  interests  nor  meets 
the  nation's  energy  needs.  Under  the  reso- 
lution, the  major  issues  Involved  in  regional 
energy  development  can  be  ad^uately  eval- 
uated, while  coal  development  proceeds  on  a 
limited  scale  in  a  limited  area,  subject  to 
state  control. 


whe 


RKSOLtrnoN 
lereas,  the  Western  Oovemors  Regional 
Energy  Policy  Office  favors  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  region's  energy  resources  as 
being  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  nation  and 
our  states;  and 

Whereas,  such  orderly  development  re- 
quires a  comprehensive  regional  plan  devel- 
oped by  the  federal  and  state  governments 
working  as  full  and  equal  partners;  and 

Whereas,  the  potential  judicial  review  of 
Sierra  Club  v.  Morton  will  entail  unnecessary 
procedtiral  delays  that  may  well  never  pro- 


duce a  coherent  comprehensive  regional  plan; 
and 

Whereas,  limited  development  of  our  coal 
resources,  in  conjunction  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  regional  plan,  will 
permit  the  nation's  need  for  coal  to  be  met 
while  adequately  protecting  the  environment, 
economy,  and  quality  of  life  of  our  region 
and  its  citizens. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Western  Oovemors  Regional  Energy  Policy 
Office  strongly  urges  aU  the  parties  of  record 
to  the  law  suit  resolve  It  by  negotiation, 
provided  that  any  negotiated  settlement  In- 
culde  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  Department  of  Interior  wUl  initiate 
a  comprehensive  regional  plan  for  energy  de- 
velopment in  the  Northern  Great  Plains,  in- 
cluding the  states  as  equal  partners  In  the 
development  of  such  plans; 

2.  The  parties  agree  to  a  continuation  of 
the  present  injunction  and  the  Department 
of  Interior's  poUcy  of  restraint  \mtU  the 
comprehensive  regional  plab  is  completed  ex- 
cept in  limited  areas  to  be  designated  by  the 
parties  to  the  law  suit,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  governor  of  the  state  in  which  the 
area  is  located,  or,  if  the  governor  of  the 
state  so  requires,  subject  to  compliance  with 
state  plant  siting  and  reclamation  laws  by  all 
energy  developers  within  the  designated 
areas; 

3.  Within  the  designated  areas,  energy  de- 
velopment may  proceed  without  regard  to 
the  Injunction  provided  that  it  is  done  in 
compliance  with  federal  and  state  laws.  In- 
cluding any  required  site-specific  environ- 
mental Impact  statement. 


DISCUSSION  PRINCIPLES  CONCERN- 
ING ROLE  OP  OUR  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS IN  THE  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  released  a  series  of  discus- 
sion principles  concerning  the  role  of  our 
flnanciEil  institutions  in'  the  national 
economy.  This  document  has  received 
wide  publicity,  and  unfortunately,  there 
are  not  enough  copies  available  to  supi^ly 
the  public  and  Members  of  Congress. 

These  discussion  principles  seek  to  re- 
structure our  Nation's  financial  institu- 
tions to  promote  efiflciency  through  in- 
creased competition,  and  thereby  assure 
consumers  of  better  financial  services  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

It  is  the  intention  of  your  committee 
to  begin  3  weeks  of  hearings  on  these  dis- 
cussion principles,  in  early  December. 

The  document  follows: 
FnfANCUL   iNsrrnrnoNs  akd  the  Natiok's 
EcoMOMT   (FINE);   Discussion  Pkinciplxs 
(By  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 

and   Housing,   House   of  Representatives, 

94th    Congress,    first    session,    November 

1975) 

PaXVACB 

As  a  means  of  Insuring  the  widest  possible 
participation.  Including  that  of  consumer, 
citizen  and  financial  groups,  the  foUowlng 
set  of  Discussion  Principles,  a  result  of  pre- 
liminary discussions  with  staff  and  expert 
consultants,  is  submitted  as  a  part  of  the 
FINE  (Financial  Institutions  and  the  Na- 
tion's Economy)  Study  process. 

The  broad  approach  embodied  In  these 
Discussion  Principles  is  deemed  essential  to 
insure  that  proposals  for  the  restructuring  at 
our  Nation's  financial  Institutions  clearly 
promote  efficiency  of  financial  markets 
through  Increased  competition  among  finan- 
cial Institutions.  Artificial  and  outmoded 
constraints  which  have  served  to  inhibit 
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capital  formation  required  of  a  flourishing 
economy  must  be  dealt  with  comprehensively 
If  the  credit  needs  of  this  Nation — private 
individuals,  government,  and  business — are 
to  be  met. 

Hearings  will  now  be  held  on  these  prin- 
ciples, leading  to  the  consideration  of  Im- 
plementing legislation.  The  Committee  en- 
courages the  fullest  possible  participation, 
by  the  submission  of  suggestions,  criticisms, 
and  supplemental  proposals. 
Hknbt  S.  Reubs, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking, 

Currency  and  Houaing. 
Fbrnamd  J.  St  Oebmain, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions    Supervision,    Regulation 
and  Insurance. 


•mxE  i:  DEPOsrroET  iNSTmrnoNS 
A  coordinated  approach  is  needed  to 
strengthen  our  depository  institutions.  Arti- 
ficial celUngs  on  Interest  rates  paid  to  de- 
positors reduce  the  Incentive  for  Americans 
to  save,  discriminate  against  small  savers, 
and  have  not  succeeded  in  preventing  dis- 
intermedlation.  All  forms  of  depository  in- 
stitutions need  broader  and  clearer  powers 
with  respect  to  both  sources  and  uses  of 
funds.  More  competition,  and  better  Informed 
depositors,  borrowers,  and  Investors,  could 
provide  an  appropriate  bicentennial  for 
Adam  Smith.  Regulation,  examination  and 
supervision  of  depository  institutions  must 
be  coordinated  to  protect  depositors  and 
stockholder  interests;  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  of  prospective  borrowers;  and  to 
prevent  laxity  and  waste  of  government  per- 
sonnel. The  reformed  depository  institutions 
should  be  treated  equally  from  the  stand- 
point of  taxation.  All  this  requires  that  the 
reform  of  depository  institutions  be  viewed 
as  a  totality,  and  not  a  set  of  disparate 
actions. 

1.  Chartering  and  conversion 
,  Any  federally-chartered  savings  and  loan 
association  that  wishes  to  convert  to  a  na- 
tional bank  charter  would  be  permitted  to 
do  so,  provided  capital  and  other  require- 
ments are  met.  Any  mutual  savings  and  loan 
association  would  be  permitted  to  convert 
to  a  stock  savings  and  loan  chartered  under 
regulations  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  pursuant  to 
the  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  in  1974. 
Mutual  savings  banks  would  be  permitted  to 
convert  to  a  national  bank,  savings  and  loan, 
or  be  permitted  to  obtain  original  chartering 
from  the  federal  government.  Each  of  these 
permitted  conversions  would  be  supervised 
by  the  Federal  Depository  Institutions  Com- 
mission (See  Title  IV — Regulatory  Agencies) 
to  assure  that  there  would  be  no  special  ad- 
vantages to  insiders  or  other  abuses  arising 
from  the  conversion.  In  order  to  encourage 
competition,  any  new  depository  institutions 
would  be  chartered  if  capital  and  other  re- 
quirements are  met. 

2.  Sources  of  funds 
All  Regulation  Q  celling  rates  and  the  pro- 
hibition against  paying  Interest  on  demand 
deposits  would  be  removed  by  the  direction 
of  the  Federal  Depository  Institutions  Com- 
mission, according  to  a  schedule  which  would 
avoid  injury  to  the  depository  institutions 
affected  and  to  the  flow  of  capital  necessary 
for  housing,  and  accompanied  by  a  method 
of  continuing  to  attract  deposits  in  a  period 
of  rising  interest  rates.  In  no  event  would 
these  ceUings  and  prohibitions  exist  later 
than  five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 

There  shoiild  be  no  promise  of  final  re- 
view of  this  action  before  the  ceilings  are 
eliminated,  because  unless  institutions  are 
sure  of  the  demise  of  ceiling  rates,  they  will 
not  engage  in  the  portfoUo  adjustments  nec- 
essary to  allow  them  to  survive  In  a  woild 
without  ceilings  on  deposit  rates.  The  Fed- 


eral Depository  Institutions  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
would  have  standby  authority  to  relmpose 
Interest  rate  ceiUngs.  subject  to  Congres- 
sional review,  should  this  be  required  by  any 
financial  emergency. 

Savings  and  loan  associations,  credit 
unions  and  mutual  savings  banks  would  also 
be  permitted  to  issue  demand  deposits  and 
other  third  party  transfer  arrangements.  In 
the  case  of  credit  unions,  such  demand  de- 
posits and  third  party  arrangements  wlU  be 
available  to  the  general  public  only  in  the 
case  of  a  community  credit  union  in  a  low- 
Income  area. 

3.  Uses  of  funds 

Savings  and  loan  associations,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  and  credit  unions  would  retain 
their  present  Investment  powers,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  expanded  consumer  lend- 
ing, including  the  Issuance  of  credit  cards 
and  the  establishment  of  revolving  lines  of 
credit.  They  would  also  be  permitted  to  in- 
vest in  commercial  paper,  corporate^debt  and 
bankers  acceptances.  Savings  and  foan  asso- 
ciations would  be  aUowed  to  make  interim 
construction  loans  not  tied  to  permanent 
financing. 

4.  Disclosure 

To  promote  competition,  the  depositors, 
borrowers,  and  investors  of  depository  insti- 
tutions are  entitled  to  more  information  than 
they  now  receive.  The  Federal  Depository 
Institutions  Commission  would  be  required 
to  obtain  from  depository  Institutions,  and 
make  available  by  market  area  to  the  public, 
information  respecting  the  amount  of  In- 
terest psdd  on  deposits  and  charged  on  loans 
as  well  as  information  relating  to  capital 
provisions,  foreign  activities,  loan  losses,  and. 
the  impact  of  holding  company  operations 
on  a  depository  institution. 
5.  Relationship  to  Federal  Reserve  System 

All  federally  insured  depository  institu- 
tions would  be  required  to  meet  reserve  re- 
quirements on  their  deposit  liabUltles,  and 
on  their  liabUltles  to  other  depository  insti- 
tutions. AU  reserves  would  be  held  at  the 
Federal  Reserve.  AU  institutions  of  a  given 
size  would  be  treated  alike  In  their  re- 
quired reserves  for  a  given  type  of  deposit, 
except  that  any  Institutions  that  did  not- for- 
merly have  required  reserves  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  have  reserve  requirements  im- 
posed initially  only  on  the  Increase  in  their 
deposits  over  and  above  their  level  at  the 
time  of  introduction  of  the  legislation.  Re- 
serve requirements  on  this  Initial  level  of 
deposits  would  be  phased  in  over  a  five-year 
period. 

AU  institutions  that  are  required  to  meet 
reserve  requirements  would  have  direct,  full 
and  equitable  access  to  Federal  Reserve  serv- 
ices, including  the  discount  window  and 
wire  transfer  system.  Branches  of  foreign 
banks  would  have  access  to  the  discount 
window,  but  they  could  not  use  loans  to  for- 
eign borrowers  as  collateral.  The  designation 
of  a  Federal  Reserve  "member  bank"  would 
cease  to  exist,  because  all  federally  insured 
depository  institutions  would  hold  required 
reserves  with  the  Federal  Reserve,  thus, 
"membership"  is  automatic  and  meaning- 
less. The  Federal  Reserve  would  continue 
to  administer  the  discount  window  and  the 
discount  rate,  and  to  set  reserve  require- 
ments. In  accordance  with  general  monetary 
policy  considerations.  (See  Title  V — The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.) 

6.  Regulatory  agencies 

All  federally  Insured  depository  institu- 
tions and  their  holding  companies  would  be 
supervised  and  regulated  by  the  new  Federal 
Depository  Institutions  Commission.  (See 
Title  IV — Regulatory  Agencies.) 

7.  Houaing  incentives 
Incentives   to   depository   Institutions   to 

encourage  an  adequate  supply  of  funds  at 


reasonable  rates  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  bousing  are  explained  In  Title  n — 
Housing. 

8.  Taxation 

Banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  and  credit  unions  would 
each  receive  the  same  treatment  under  fed- 
eral tax  laws. 

9.  Branching 

Interstate  branching  of  aU  federaUy  In- 
sured depository  institutions  would  be  al- 
lowed if  branching  did  not  oonfilct  with 
state  laws.  In  those  states  where  there  is  a 
confiict.  out-of-state  federaUy  Insured  de- 
pository institutions  and  wlthln-state  fed- 
eraUy chartered  institutions,  would  be 
aUowed  a  branch  in  all  Standard  Metro- 
poUtan  StatUtlcal  Areas  (SMSA's)  with  p<v- 
ulatlons  of  two  mUUon  persons  or  above. 
AU  branching  across  state  lines  woiUd  be 
subject  to  the  t^proval  of  the  Federal  De- 
pository Institutions  Commission,  which 
would  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  com- 
petition would  not  be  reduced  by  such 
branching.  Mergers  with  existing  depository 
institutions  to  form  branches  across  state 
lines  would  not  be  aUowed. 

to.  Trust  activities 

At  the  present  time  only  commercial  banks 
are  permitted  to  engage  in  trust  activities.  In 
order  to  Increase  competition  and  decrease 
the  possibUlty  of  confiicts  of  interest,  thU 
power  would  be  extended  to  savings  and  loan 
associations,  credit  unions,  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks.  The  Federal  Depository  Institu- 
tions Commission  would  supervise  and  regu- 
late trust  activities,  and  only  permit  them 
upon  a  finding  that  the  institution  was  suffi- 
ciently large  and  strong  to  support  a  trust 
department.  Such  non-bank  depository  in- 
stitutions would,  however,  have  to  avoid 
business  Investments,  which  continue  to 
present  a  conflict  of  Interest  problem  for 
banks  which  engage  in  trust  activities. 
11.  Securities  underwriting 

Banks  would  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the 
underwriting  of  state  and  municipal  securi- 
ties, including  revenue  bonds.  The  present 
prohibitions  on  underwriting  of  corporate 
securities  by  depositorj-  Institutions  would 
be  retamed. 

12.  Electronic  funds  transfer  systems 

The  Congress  would  await  the  receipt  of 
reports  from  the  National  Commission  on 
Electronic  F*unds  Transfers  before  legislating 
further  In  this  Important  area  of  new  pay- 
ment mechanisms.  Existing  regulatory  au- 
thority for  new  payment  mechanisms  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Depository  In- 
stitutions Commission. 

TrrLE  n.  housing 

It  Is  not  possible  to  consider  meaning- 
ful reform  of  depository  Institutions  with- 
out confronting  the  problem  of  housing. 
Existing  housing  programs  are  clearly  defi- 
cient, as  evidenced  by  the  wild  swings  In 
housing  starts  that  continue  to  plague  the 
economy  and  by  the  large  quantity  of  re- 
maining substandard  and  deteriorating 
hoiislng. 

A  keystone  to  housing  policies  has  been 
the  existence  of  speclallaed  depository  Insti- 
tutions that  were  created  to  devote  most  of 
their  resources  to  granting  and  servicing 
mortgage  loans.  These  Institutions  ha"e  been 
protected  from  inter-d^osltory  institutional 
competition  for  funds  by  interest  rate  ceU- 
ings on  their  deposit  accounts.  These  Intweet 
rate  ceilings  prevent  small  investors  trom 
receiving  a  fair  return  on  their  savings.  And 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  insuring  a  stable 
fiow  of  funds  into  thrift  institutions.  Be- 
cause savings  and  loan  associations  hold 
almost  exclvisively  mortgages  which  yield 
a  fixed  Interest  Income,  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible for  them  to  afford  to  pay  high  enough 
interest  rates  on  their  thrift  accounts  to 
maintain  a  steady  Inflow  of  funds. 

Tet  If  thrift  Institutions  are  to  be  aUowed 
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to  Invest  a  aignlfleaiit  propcvtlon  of  tbetr 
reaouiow  In  uMta  other  than  mortgag* 
loana.  there  is  the  danger  that  the  mortgage 
market  and  hence  housing  would  suffer  In 
the  proceaa.  While  thrtft  Institutions  could 
afford  to  pay  a  higher  interest  rate  on 
their  liabilities  U  they  could  hold  more  di- 
versified portfolios,  there  is  no  assuirance 
that  housing  would  be  any  better  off  In  the 
process.  The  Hxmt  Commission  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Financial  Institutions  Act 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  demonstrate 
that  If  thrtft  Institutions  were  allowed  great- 
er Investment  powers,  and  U  celling  rates 
on  their  deposits  were  removed,  a  miracle 
would  occur — chousing  and  the  mcnrtgage 
market  would  be  better  off.  But  the  8<de 
basis  for  this  rosy  condiislon  Is  a  question- 
able series  of  simulations  of  sophisticated 
econometric  models.  Stronger  measures  than 
wishful  t.>»infciTig  are  required  to  assure  an 
adequate  flow  of  funds  Into  housing. 

Tlie  propoaalB  that  follow  are  designed  to 
aid  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  with- 
out using  the  depository  Institutions  as  the 
whipping  boys  of  a  housing  program.  While 
the  depository  institutions  would  ccmtlnue 
to  play  a  key  role  In  financing  housing,  they 
would  receive  Incentives  to  pwrtldpate  rathw 
than  be  coerced.  The  incentives  would  be 
spiled  In  such  a  way  that  broader  uses  of 
funds  would  be  possible,  and  Interest  ceil- 
ings on  thrift  accounts  would  no  longer  be 


1.  Mortgage-interest  tax  credit. — ^Any  fi- 
nancial institution  would  be  eligible  for  a 
mcrtgage-lnterest  tax  credit,  along  the  lines 
prapoMd  in  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1876  with  one  important  ezceptitm.  Kllglble 
mortgages  wo\Ud  be  restricted  to  those  on 
property  destined  for  dwellings  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  owners  and  renters.  This 
restriction  will  reduce  the  estimated  $736 
mnilon  annual  cost  significantly  when  the 
program  Is  fully  operative.  There  is  no  reason 
to  subsidize  housing  for  upper  income  peo- 
ple, as  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1076  proposes. 

2.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. — ^Tbe 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  would  be 
empowered  to  lend  directly  to  any  depository 
institution,  provided  that  the  proceeds  were 
used  for  purpoeea  of  granting  mortgage  loans 
for  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing.  Ck)n- 
structlon  loans  for  rental  units  to  bouse  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families  would  be  In- 
diided  as  well  as  mortgage  loans  on  these 
structures.  The  maturity  of  the  loans  from 
tb^  FHLBB  would  be  determined  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  that  institution  and  could  be  up 
to  the  maturity  of  the  mortgage  loans 
granted  by  the  depository  institution.  The 
Interest  rate  charged  to  the  mortgagor  by 
the  mortgage  lender  would  have  to  reflect  the 
lower  interest  rate  the  mortgage  lender  ob- 
tains from  the  THI^B. 

The  FHLBB  as  reorganized  under  Title  IV 
would  raise  its  funds  through  the  capital 
markets  under  the  auspices  of  the  Treasury. 
In  this  lending  program  two  factors  would 
have  to  be  determined:  the  amount  of  lend- 
ing that  would  be  made  to  depository  Insti- 
tutions and  the  Interest  rate  they  would  be 
charged.  During  periods  In  which  It  Is  desir- 
able to  stimulate  mortgage  granting  activi- 
ties ot  depositary  institutions,  a  relatively 
large  voliime  of  funds  would  be  lent  at  a 
sulieidlned  rate.  I.e.,  the  FHLBB  would  charge 
depository  institutions  a  rate  below  what  It 
mxist  pay  to  borrow  in  the  open  market.  The 
lower  rate  would  be  passed  on  to  eligible 
mortgage  borrowers  because  of  the  require- 
ment that  mortgage  lenders  add  only  a  flxed 
charge  to  their  borrowing  costs  from  the 
FHLBB.  The  cost  of  this  subsidy  (the  differ- 
ence between  borrowing  and  lending  rates) 
would  be  met  from  general  revenues,  and 
would  have  to  be  the  subject  of  prior  Con- 
gressional budget  and  appropriation  proce- 
dures. 

The  TBLBB  would  be  guided  in  Its  lonrfing 


program  by  a  coordinating  committee  com- 
prised of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  would  be  required  to  issue  an  annual 
report  describing  the  planned  lending  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  year  and  describing  how 
the  execution  of  the  program  over  the  pre- 
vious year  accorded  with  the  program  that 
was  planned. 

3.  Mortgage  Reserve  Credit. — ^The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  be  given  authority  to 
provide  reserve  credits  to  all  depoeltcn^  In- 
stitutions on  new  and  outstanding  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing  and  construction 
loans  tar  all  depository  Institutions.  All  de- 
pository institutions  that  are  required  to 
hold  reserves  at  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
be  eligible  for  the  credit. 

Thus,  for  each  dollar  of  reserves  held  at 
the  Federal  Reserve,  each  institution  would 
receive  a  reserve  credit  against  these  re- 
serves equal  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  its  new 
and  outstanding  dollar  volume  of  mortgage 
and  residential  construction  loans.  The  re- 
serve credit  would  enhance  the  attractive- 
ness of  mortgage  and  construction  loans  rela- 
tive to  other  assets  because  the  act  of  grant- 
ing these  loans  would  free  reserves  that 
could  be  used  for  investment  purposes.  The 
credit  would  also  ease  the  burden  on  those 
depository  Institutions  that  would  experi- 
ence large  reserve  requirements  for  the  first 
time. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  set  the 
percentages  for  the  credits  at  a  percentage 
of  qualifying  loans  that  would,  generally 
speaking,  allow  an  institution  trtUy  special- 
izing in  low-  and  moderate-housing  loans  to 
substantially  escape  the  new  reserve  require- 
ments on  time  deposits.  The  only  restriction 
would  be  that  net  required  reserves  (re- 
quired less  the  reserve  credit)  would  have  to 
be  positive  for  all  Institutions. 

Because  of  the  obvious  Influence  that  the 
reserve  credits  would  have  on  the  nation's 
housing  program,  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
have  to  be  guided  by  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee described  In  Title  II,  2. 
rnxK  in:  DXPOsrroBT  nranrunoirs  BOu>nro 

OOlIPAIfBS 

The  general  statutory  framework  that  pro- 
vides for  depository  Institutions  holding 
companies'  regulation  and  places  limits  on 
their  activities  should  be  retained.  Both 
statutory  amendments  on  Improved  regula- 
tion are  needed  to  reduce  the  possibility  that 
relationships  between  and  among  depository 
institutions  and  their  non-flnanclal  afllllates 
can  Impair  the  soundness  of  the  depository 
Institutions. 

1.  Federal  Depository  Institutions  Com- 
mission.— The  Federal  Depository  Institu- 
tions Commission  would  have  authority  for 
supervising,  regulating  and  examining  bank 
holding  companies  and  holding  companies 
involving  savings  and  loan  associations. 

2.  Competition. — In  order  to  promote 
healthy  competition  among  depository  In- 
stitutions, holding  companies  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  De- 
pository Tnstitutlons  Commission  so  as  to 
prevent  the  acquisition  of  bank  or  savings 
and  loan  subsidiaries  which  would  tend  to 
lessen  competition  in  a  financial  market. 

3.  Avoiding  Confusion. — Naming  of  hold- 
ing companies,  other  subsidiaries  of  the  same 
holding  companies,  and  their  afllliates  in  a 
way  sufficiently  close  to  that  of  a  financial 
institution  so  as  to  cause  public  confusion 
would  be  prohibited.  Any  liability  issued  by 
a  non-flnanclal  subsidiary  would  clearly 
state  that  the  liability  carries  no  guarantee 
by  any  depository  institution  in  the  holding 
company  system,  or  by  the  U.S.  government. 

4.  Prohibited  TraTisactions. — The  Federal 
Depository  Institutions  Commission  would 
determine,  before  permitting  any  action  by  a 


depository  Institution  with  a  holding  com- 
pany, a  subsidiary,  or  an  afllllated  non-flnan- 
clal Institution,  that  such  action  would  not 
weaken  the  depository  institution  In  ques- 
tion. Present  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
loans  l>etween  and  among  aflUiated  deposi- 
tory Institutions  and  the  requirement  that 
they  be  secured,  would  be  removed,  thus 
treating  these  transactions  as  similar  to 
Inter-branch  transactions.  Transactions, 
other  than  routine  deposit  transactions, 
woiild  be  prohibited  between  a  depository  In- 
stitution which  is  a  subsidiary  of  a  depository 
Institution  holding  company  and  any  In- 
vestment company  (Including  real  estate  in- 
vestment trusts)  which  It  manages  or  ad- 
vises. 

5.  Public  Information. — The  Federal  De- 
poeltory  Institutions  Commission  would  ob- 
tain, and  make  publicly  available  by  market 
area  on  a  periodic  basis.  Information  con- 
cerning loans  and  other  flnancial  transac- 
tions between  and  among  depository  insti- 
tutions, their  holding  companies,  their  non- 
flnancial  affiliates,  and  Institutions  such  as 
real  estate  investment  tnists  which  obtain 
advice  from  a  nonflnanclal  affiliate. 

5.  Independent  Directors. — The  Board  of 
Directors  of  each  flnancial  institution  In  a 
holding  company  system,  as  well  as  the  Im- 
portant committees  thereof,  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  at  least  one-third  their  mem- 
bers Independent — having  no  affiliation  with 
the  holding  company  or  any  of  its  nonflnan- 
clal afllllates  or  subsidiaries. 

TITU    IV :    BXGT7IATOBT    AGENCSES 

In  a  speech  to  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation Convention  in  October,  1974,  Chair- 
man Arthur  B\irns  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  characterized  the  present  bank  regula- 
tory system  as  "a  Jurisdictional  tangle  that 
boggles  the  mind." 

This  tangle  of  confusing,  overlapping,  and 
sometimes  conflicting  Jurisdictions  and  poli- 
cies. Chairman  Burns  noted,  has  resulted  in 
a  "competition  In  laxity"  among  the  regula- 
tors that  poses  a  grave  danger  to  the  public 
Interest. 

The  alarm  sounded  by  Chairman  Bums 
echoed  past  admonitions  by  knowledgeable 
officials.  As  far  back  as  May.  1962,  the  former 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Oovemor  J.  L.  Robertson,  warned  that  the 
tripartite  bank  regulatory  system  tends  to 
reduce  the  standards  of  supervision  "to  the 
level  of  the  lowest  or  most  lenient." 

Hearings  by  committees  of  the  Congress 
have  disclosed  a  widespread  Increase  In  du- 
bious bsink  practices  approved  by  regulators 
who  are  supposed  to  be  guided  by  principles 
of  soundness.  These  questionable  practicei 
Include  excessive  foreign  currency  specula- 
tion, extensive  bank  involvement  In  unsound 
loans  to  real  estate  Investment  trusts,  and 
enormous  expansion  of  banks  through  bank 
holding  companies  and  In  operations  over- 
seas. The  collapse  of  three  major  U.S.  banks, 
suggests  that  the  quality  of  bank  regulation 
may  be  inadequate. 

In  part,  the  deflclencles  In  the  present  reg- 
ulatory apparatus  can  be  attributed  to  the 
Jerrybullt  nature  of  Its  construction.  Until 
the  National  Bank  Act  of  1863.  all  banks  were 
regulated  solely  by  the  states,  which  continue 
to  play  an  Important  supervisory  role.  A  su- 
perstructure of  federal  regulation  has  devel- 
oped on  top  of  state  regiilation.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  supervises  nationally 
chartered  banks;  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
supervises  state-chartered  member  banks,  all 
bank  holding  companies  and  so-called  Edge 
Act  Corporations  (international  banking  sub- 
sidiaries of  U.S.  Banks) ;  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (which  Insures  nearly 
all  banks)  supervises  state-chartered  banlu 
that  are  not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system. 

Within  this  three-headed  structure,  anom- 
alies abound.  The  Federal  Reserve,  for  in* 
stance,  regulates  bank  holding  y  companiea. 
but  usually  does  not  regulate  the  beak  in* 
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volved.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  sole  au- 
thority over  Edge  Act  corpcurations.  but  often 
does  not  regulate  the  bank  with  which  the 
Edge  Act  corporation  Is  associated.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  sole  authority  to  supervise 
the  overseas  operations  of  U.S.  banks,  but  in 
many  cases  does  not  regulate  the  domestic 
operations  of  the  same  bank. 

As  early  as  1937,  the  Brookings  Institution 
called  for  consolidation  of  regulatory  and 
supervisory  responsibility.  Since  then,  the 
Hoover  Commission  In  1949,  the  Commission 
on  Money  and  Credit  In  1961,  and  the  Hunt 
Commission  In  1971  all  have  made  extensive 
recommendations  for  reform. 

Clearly  today's  complicated  financial  world 
cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  recurrent 
crises  before  adopting  safeguards.  The  pres- 
ent system  must  give  way  to  a  single,  strong 
Federal  Deptosltory  Institutions  Commission 
that  will  better  serve  both  the  public  inter- 
est and  the  Interest  of  the  financial  com- 
munity here  and  abroad. 

1.  Creation  of  a  single  agency 

A  single  Federal  Depository  Instltutiona 
Commission  would  be  created,  which  would 
draw  together  the  activities  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  the  regulatory 
and  supervisory  functions  of  the  Fedend 
Reserve  System,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System,  and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration.  The  Commission  would  be 
phased  In  over  a  three-year  period. 

Under  this  proposal  the  Ofllce  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Cvirrency  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Administration  would  cease  to 
exist.  The  agencies  that  presently  provide 
federal  insurance  to  depository  In^ltutlons 
would  be  combined  into  a  single  agency  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  Federal  Depository  In- 
stitutions Commission. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  wovUd  be  re- 
sponsible only  for  the  conduct  of  monetary 
policy,  as  described  in  Title  V — The  Federal 
Reserve  System.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  would  receive  a  new  charter 
which  would  include  the  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  and  to  administer  a  program  of 
housing  finance  that  would  utilize  all  de- 
pository institutions  as  a  source  of  mortgage 
funds  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing, as  described  in  Title  II — Housing. 

Creation  of  a  single  agency  would  make  it 
easier  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  bank  exami- 
nation, supervision,  and  regulation  by  en- 
hancing the  prestige  of  the  agency  and  by 
concentrating  resources  on  better  training 
and  recruitment  of  personnel.  It  would  also 
result  In  substantial  savings  through  elimi- 
nation of  duplication. 

2.  Composition  of  Commission 

The  Federal  Depository  Institutions  Com- 
mission would  be  comprised  of  five  commis- 
sioners including  the  Deputy  Attorney  Oen- 
eral,  a  commissioner  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  (selected  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  SEC) ,  the  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  Interest,  one  of 
whom  would  be  Chairman.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  public  interest  and  the  Chairman 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They  would  serve 
six  year  terms,  except  that  the  Initial  term 
of  the  non-chairman  public  interest  repre- 
sentative would  be  for  four  years. 
3.  Duties  of  Commission 

The  Commission  would  be  responsible  for 
the  chartering,  conversion,  mergers,  exami- 
nation, supervision  and  regulation  of  foreign 
banlcs  as  well  as  all  federally  chartered  de- 
pository institutions  (including  Edge  Act 
corporations)  and  their  holding  companies. 
The  Conunisslon  would  also  be  responsible 
for  the  examination,  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  state  chartered  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  credit  unions,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  and  the  overseas  branches  of  U.S. 


banks.  This  responsibility  could  be  delegated 
by  the  Commission  to  state  supervisory  au- 
thorities upon  a  finding  that  the  state  au- 
thority was  doing  an  adequate  Job. 

Depository  Institutions  not  Insured  by  the 
federal  government  woiUd  be  omitted  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Depository 
Institutions  Commission.  The  Commission 
would  also  respect  and  observe  the  elements 
of  the  dual  banking  system  In  its  examina- 
tion, supervision  and  regulation  of  state 
chartered  depository  institutions. 

4.  Structure  of  Commission 

The  Federal  Depository  Institutions  Com- 
mission would  have  a  dual  charge:  to  en- 
courage the  soundness  of  depository  insti- 
tutions, and  to  encourage  competition  among 
them. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Commission  would 
be  composed  of  two  units: 

(a)  One  unit  would  pursue  the  examina- 
tion, supervision  imd  regulation  functions 
relating  to  the  soundness  of  depository  insti- 
tutions. 

(b)  The  second  imlt  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  promoting  competition.  It  would  do 
thlB  through  analysis  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  mergers,  new  charters,  hold- 
ing company  activities,  and  disclosures  of 
relevant  Information. 

The  Commission  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit a  public  report  and  testify  at  least  once 
a  year  before  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  Its  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  competitive  performance  of  de- 
pository institutions  and  its  efforts  to  pro- 
mote soimdness. 

TTTLX    v.    THE    FXDKSAI.    RESERVE    STSTXM 

The  impact  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System's 
conduct  of  monetary  policy  on  economic 
growth.  Jobs  and  Inflation  has  grown  enor- 
mously since  the  system  was  established  In 
1914.  Tet  the  structure  of  the  Fed  has  never 
basically  changed.  It  remains,  in  Important 
ways,  essentially  a  "banker's  bank,"  its  con- 
trol largely  In  the  hands  of  American  flnan- 
cial and  Industrial  Interests. 

Member  banks  own  the  stock  of  the  12 
Reserve  Banks.  Two-thirds  of  the  directors  of 
each  Federal  Reserve  Bank  are  elected  by 
member  banks,  the  remaining  one-third  by 
the  Board  of  Governors.  The  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors then  elect  the  presidents  of  the  Re- 
serve Banks,  who  In  turn  wield  Important 
influence  on  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee which  sets  monetary  policy. 

Congressional  and  public  Involvement  In 
monetary  decisions  which  affect  all  Ameri- 
cans has  been  peripheral,  and  easily  Ignored. 
In  contrast  with  fiscal  policy,  which  Is  ham- 
mered out  on  the  forge  of  public  debate  and 
m  give  and  take  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  monetary  policy  is 
shaped  largely  in  secret. 

In  its  virtually  complete  control  over  mon- 
etary policy  the  Fed  can  largely  offset  the 
effects  of  fiscal  policies  determined  by  dem- 
ocratic process.  The  Fed  can — ^by  either  In- 
tent or  by  error — precipitate  Inflation  or  re- 
cession. The  experiences  of  1966,  1969,  1973, 
and  1974  bear  witness  to  this  power. 

The  removal  of  monetary  policy  from  pub- 
lic pressure  Is  both  a  virtue  and  a  vice.  It 
allows  monetary  policy  to  be  flexible  in  a 
way  that  is  virtually  impossible  for  sp>ending 
and  taxation  policy.  It  exempts  monetary 
policy  from  narrow  political  considerations. 
But  the  balance  between  Independence  and 
public  accountability  is  tipped  too  far  in 
one  direction.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  be- 
come almost  a  fourth  branch  of  government, 
exempt  from  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances written  into  the  Constitution  tor  other 
areas  of  public  policy  . 

The  recommendations  that  follow  are  de- 
signed to  bring  the  Federal  Reserve  more  into 
the  public  realm,  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  all  major  constituencies  of  American 
society.  At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  retain  the  scope  for  flexibility  In 


policy,  and  a  measure  of  Independence  great 
enough  to  Insulate  policy  from  transitory 
political  considerations. 

1.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 

Due  to  the  transfer  of  certain  reeponsibll- 
Ities  now  vested  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  the  Federal  Depository  Institutions  Com- 
mission, the  present  Board  of  Oovemors. 
consisting  of  seven  governors,  would  be  re- 
placed over  time  by  a  flve  member  Board 
which  would  continue  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  conflrmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
governors  would  serve  staggered  temts  of 
ten  years,  with  a  new  term  available  every 
two  years.  This  Is  the  same  turnover  rate 
that  currently  exists  with  seven  governors 
and  fourteen  year  terms.  In  order  to  effect 
an  orderly  transition  from  a  seven  member 
board  to  a  flve  member  Board,  the  flrst  two 
terms  to  expire  after  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  not  be  fllled. 

The  President  would  select  a  Chairman  of 
the  Board  from  among  the  flve  Governors, 
subject  to  conflrmatlon  by  the  Senate.  The 
Chairman's  term  would  be  for  four  years,  and 
would  be  co-termlno\is  with  that  of  the 
President. 

The  operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, except  for  monetary  policy  and  for 
transactions  on  behalf  of  foreign  central 
banks,  would  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

2.  Regional  reserve  banks 

A.  Responsibilities:  Regional  Federal  Re- 
serve Banlcs  would  have  no  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities, because  the  reeponsibllitlea 
would  be  transferred  to  the  new  Federal  De- 
pository Institutions  Commission.  The  stock 
of  the  Reserve  Banks  would  be  retired,  and 
the  banks  would  become  purely  a  govern- 
ment Institution.  Reserve  banks  would  con- 
tinue to  perform  their  current  functions  of 
dlscoimt  facilities,  check  clearing,  funds 
transfers,  coin  and  currency  distribution,  re- 
search, and  public  distribution  of  data  and 
special  analyses.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  would  continue  to  conduct  open 
market  operations  and  foreign  exchange  ac- 
tivities on  instruction  from  the  Board  of 
Oovemors. 

B.  Presidents:  The  presidents  of  the  reserve 
banks  would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  subject  to  conflrmatlon 
by  the  Senate.  They  would  have  a  term  of 
flve  years  and  would  receive  salaries  equal  to 
those  of  Governors. 

Reserve  bank  presidents  would  be  phased 
In  as  existing  presidents  reach  the  end  of 
their  present  flve  year  terms  of  office.  They 
would  be  required  to  be  highly  quallfled  to 
advise  the  Board  of  Governors  on  monetary 
policy,  as  well  as  to  conduct  the  functions 
of  the  banks.  The  present  Boards  of  Directors 
of  the  Reserve  Banlcs  would  cease  to  exist, 
and  the  present  function  of  the  Boards  In 
bringing  diversity  to  monetary  policy  mak- 
ing ( in  terms  of  geography,  business  sectors, 
and  other  constituencies)  would  be  met 
through  the  exchange  proposed  In  this  Title. 

Each  Reserve  Bank  president  would  pre- 
sent written  reports  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tees mentioned  below,  as  well  as  reports  of 
their  own  views,  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 
All  such  reports  would  be  promptly  dis- 
tributed by  the  Board  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

The  Reserve  Bank  presidents  would  not 
vote  on  monetary  policy  actions,  but  would 
advise  the  Board  of  Governors  on  policy  and 
would  be  present  at  meetings  dealing  with 
policy.  The  Board  of  Governors  would 
promptly  Inform  them  of  all  policy  actions. 

C.  Depository  Institutions  Advisory  Com- 
mittee: Each  Federal  Reserve  District  would 
have  a  Depository  Institutions  Advisory  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  president  comprised  of  representatives 
of  those  Institutions — banks,  savings  and 
locui  associations,  mutual  savings  banks  and 
credit  unions — holding  required  reserves  at 
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ttiM  Ite—rve  Bask.  Members  of  the  Depoei- 
toiy  Institutions  Axlvlsory  Coounlttee  would 
nuJce  their  views  known  concerning  Federal 
Reaerre  regulations  that  directly  affect  thMn, 
such  as  the  levels  of  reserve  requirements 
for  dllterent  kinds  of  Uabllltlee  and  for  dlffer- 
9Dt  rtM  Institutions,  the  discount  rate  and 
■dmlxilstratkm  of  the  discount  window,  oper- 
ations of  the  Federal  Reserve's  funds  trans- 
fer qrstem  and  other  functions  of  the  Fed. 

The  CX>mmlttee  would  be  comprised  of 
twenty  to  thirty  members,  as  determined  by 
the  Beeerve  Bank  president,  selected  from 
Urge,  medium-sized  and  small  Institutions, 
and  giving  fair  representation  to  each  type 
of  Institution.  The  Conunttee  would  advise 
the  Reserve  Bank  president  In  open  meetings, 
and  would  present  appropriate  reports  and 
comments  to  the  Reserve  Bank  president. 

D.  ttonetary  Policy  Advisory  Committee: 
Each  Federal  Reserve  District  would  have  a 
Monetary  Policy  Advisory  Ck>mmlttee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  presi- 
dent comprised  of  Individuals  residing  In  the 
Reserve  District.  The  Committee  would  have 
twenty  to  thirty  members,  as  determined  by 
the  Reserve  Bank  president,  giving  fair  rep- 
resentation to  finance.  Industry,  farming,  la- 
bor, and  education,  and  the  general  public. 
All  reasonable  efforts  should  be  made  to  ap- 
point a  Committee  that  is  representative  of 
the  population  characteristics  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  District. 

The  Committee  wotild  serve  as  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  community  and  would  evaluate 
local  conditions  In  the  district.  It  would  pre- 
sent to  the  Reserve  Bank  president  in  open 
meetings  its  views  on  how  monetary  policy 
actions  are  affecting  the  local  communities 
and  the  nation. 

3.  Monetary  policy 

A.  BesponaibiUty:  At  present,  the  three 
tools  of  monetary  policy — open  market  opera- 
tions, reserve  requirements,  and  the  discount 
rate  (the  rate  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
charges  banks  who  borrow  from  them) — are 
wielded  by  three  different  authorities.  The 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  decides  the 
extent  of  purchase  or  sale  of  government 
securities,  which  Influences  Interest  rates 
and  the  availability  of  money  and  credit  In 
the  economy.  The  Board  of  Qovernors  estab- 
lishes reserve  requirements,  which  influences 
the  money,  credit  and  interest  rates  in  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Applications  for  changes  in  the  discount 
rate  as  approved  by  the  Bocud,  but  the 
recommendation  for  such  changes  comes 
from  the  boards  of  Directors  of  the  12  re- 
serve banks.  This  "system"  is  not  only  Inco- 
herent, but  it  also  falls  to  pinpoint  responsi- 
bility for  monetary  policy. 

The  regulation  of  financial  institutions 
would  be  removed  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral DepKMitory  Institutions  Commission,  ks 
described  in  Title  IV.  This  would  make 
monetary  policy  the  full-time  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Monetary  policy  would  be  centered 
in  this  one  responsible  group,  operating 
with  the  advice  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
presidents  and  the  Two  Advisory  Committees 
described  above. 

B.  employment  Ohjectives:  The  Federal 
Beeerve  Act  would  be  amended  to  explicitly 
make  the  Federal  Reserve  responsible  for 
helping  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946:  to  "promote  maximum 
employment,    production     and    purchasing 


C.  Eeonotnie  Reporta:  Tbm  Board  would  be 
required  to  Issue  an  annual  economic  report 
similar  to  that  required  of  the  President.  It 
tfunild  be  issued  following  consultation  with 
the  President  and  review  of  the  Admlnlstra- 
tton's  fiscal  poUeles  and  at  the  same  time, 
or  sbortty  after.  Issuance  of  the  President's 
report.  The  report  would  explain  in  detail 
monetwy  polley  plans  for  the  coming  year, 
■ad  hov  the  Boeid  hss  condltloDed  its  plans 


to  the  relevant  fiscal  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Board  would  provide  Its  economic 
forecasts  tot  the  coming  year  and  explain 
how  its  policies  would  help  achieve  the  re- 
sults tancnaX.  The  report  would  also  describe 
bow  its  policies  have  hsen  chosen  In  light  of 
the  Board's  obligations  under  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946. 

D.  Congressional  Testimony:  The  Board 
would  be  required  to  present  annually  its  re- 
port to  the  Congress  in  order  to  present 
Congress  with  the  f<M7nallzed  opiK>rtunity 
to  express  its  views  on  the  monetary  policies 
contained  therein.  The  Board  would  con- 
tinue to  report  to  the  Banking  Committees 
of  the  Congress  every  three  months  on  the 
progress  of  monetary  policy,  as  set  forth  In 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  133. 

TTTLJC   VI.    POKXXGN    BAXKS    at   THX 
UlfXTXU    STATES 

The  growth  In  foreign  bank  operations  in 
the  TJJ8.  has  been  one  of  the  more  significant 
developments  in  banking  activity  in  the  last 
decade.  VS.  assets  of  the  78  foreign  banks 
(with  180  VS.  oflloee)  exceed  $67  billion,  up 
f^m  $7  billion  ten  years  ago.  Foreign  banks 
now  hold  6.5  percent  of  total  U.S.  commer- 
cial bank  assets,  and  9  percent  of  all  business 
loans. 

Foreign  banking  here  Is  conducted  by  very 
large  banks.  Forty-seven — or  approximately 
three-fifths  of  the  foreign  banks  engaged  In 
banking  operations  in  the  United  States  are 
among  the  top  1(X)  banks  world-wide.  Only 
18  VS.  banks  are  among  the  top  100  In  size 
of  deposits. 

Foreign  banks  here  have  five  major  ad- 
vantages over  VS.  banks.  These  advantages 
result  from  the  absence  of  any  federal  reg- 
ulatory controls  over  foreign  banks,  which 
leaves  Jurisdiction  to  the  states. 

First,  they  can  engage  in  full-service  bank- 
ing operations  in  more  than  one  State,  a  priv- 
ilege denied  domestic  banks  under  the  Mc- 
Fadden  Act  of  1927. 

Second,  through  subsidiaries  and  affiliates, 
they  may  underwrite  and  deal  In  corporate 
securities  in  addition  to  their  banking  busi- 
ness. These  activities  are  prohibited  to  do- 
mestic banks  under  the  Olass-Steagall  Act. 

Third,  foreign  banks  can  hold  equity  In- 
vestments In  U.S.  commercial  companies  or 
VS.  subsidiaries  of  foreign  commercial  com- 
panies, while  VS.  banks  and  bank  holding 
companies  are  barred  from  such  equity  in- 
vestments in  commercial  companies. 

Fourth,  foreign  banks  are  not  subject  to 
the  "closely  related  to  banking"  restriction 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1970. 

Fifth,  foreign  bank  branches  and  agencies 
escape  the  restrictions  of  member  bank  re- 
serve requirements.  The  branches  and  agen- 
cies, which  control  some  80  percent  of  total 
foreign  bank  assets  here,  have  been  able  to 
tap  the  Eurodollar  market  for  purposes  of 
lending  in  the  U.S.  without  posting  reserves. 
Domestic  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  have  re- 
serve requirements  imposed  on  their  iden- 
tical Eurodollar  borrowing.  In  the  period 
July — October,  1974,  when  money  was  tight 
and  domestic  banks  had  a  reserve  require- 
ment of  8  percent  on  the  use  of  Eurodollars 
for  domestic  purposes,  foreign  agencies  and 
branches  brought  $1.8  billion  of  Eurodollars 
into  the  United  States,  and  lent  $1.4  bUlion 
to  credit — starved  U.S.  corporations  and  $.4 
billion  to  banks  willing  to  pay  as  much  as 
18  percent  for  short-term  funds.  As  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  recognized,  this  free- 
dom from  reserve  requirements  for  foreign 
banks  doing  business  in  the  United  States 
seriously  hampers  the  Board's  monetary  pol- 
icies. 

Because  the  recommendations  which  fol- 
low, together  with  the  other  Titles,  treat  for- 
eign banks  generally  like  domestic  banks, 
"grandfathering"  would  not  be  permitted, 
subject  to  a  phasing  out  period. 

1.  Interstate  Branching  would  be  allowed 
for  foreign  banking  subsidiaries  and 
branches,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 


eral Depository  Institutions  Commission,  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  which  would 
apply  to  interstate  branching  by  domestlo 
banks. 

2.  Underwriting. — ^Foreign  banks  chartered 
in  the  UJ3.  would  be  permitted  to  engage  In 
the  underwriting  of  state  and  municipal 
securities  Including  revenue  bonds.  The 
present  prohibitions  on  underwriting  of 
corporate  securities  by  depository  institutions 
would  be  extended  to  foreign  banks,  which 
would  have  an  appropriate  Interim  period 
to  phase  out  existing  operations. 

3.  Corporate  Equity  Investment. — Foreign 
banks,  branches  and  holding  companies 
(chartered  in  the  VS.)  would,  like  domestic 
bcmks,  be  prohibited  from  holding  equity 
investments  in  commercial  companies. 

4.  Bank  Related  Activities. — Foreign  banks 
would  be  subject  to  the  "closely  related  to 
banking"  restrictions  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1970. 

5.  Reserve  Requirements  and  Deposits.-- 
Foreign  bank  subsidiaries  (chartered  in  the 
U.S.)  could  engage  In  all  activities  allowed 
domestic  banks  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  reserve  requirements  as  are  domestic 
banks.  Including  reserve  requirements  on 
Eurodollars  borrowings  from  their  parent 
banks  and  other  foreign  deposits.  Foreign 
bank  branches  (whose  parents  are  not  char- 
tered in  the  U.S.)  could  not  accept  deposlti 
in  the  VS.  from  Individuals,  partnerships, 
corporations,  states  and  municipalities,  be- 
cause deposit  Insurance  is  not  now  legally 
available,  and  would  be  difficult  to  supervise 
If  it  were.  These  branches  would  have  reserve 
requirements  Imposed  upon  their  borrowings 
from  other  depository  Institutions  in  the 
U.S.  and  upon  their  Eurodollar  borrowings. 

6.  The  Federal  Depository  Institutions 
Commission. — The  Commission  would  be 
responsible  for  the  chartering,  conversion, 
mergers,  examination,  supervision  and  regu- 
lation of  foreign  banks  operating  In  the 
United  States. 

TTTLK  Vn :  UNTTED  STATES  BANKS  ABROAD  ' 

Overseas  networks  of  branches  and  sub- 
sidiaries have  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
expansion  of  U.S.  banks  over  the  last  decade. 
In  1964  there  were  only  U  U.S.  banks  with 
181  overseas  branches.  Now  there  are  135 
banks  and  732  branches  overseas,  and 
branch  assets  have  g^own  from  $6.9  billion 
in  1964  to  $155  bUllon  currently.  At  year 
end  1974,  assets  held  by  U.S  banks  in  their 
foreign  branches  were  14  per  cent  of  total 
domestic  and  foreign  assets  of  all  U.S.  com- 
mercial banks.  An  additional  volume  of 
assets  is  held  overseas  in  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates.  This  extraordinary  expansion  has 
created  a  reserve-free  and  largely  unregu- 
lated international  banking  market. 

1.  Capital  Adequacy. — The  Federal  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorized to  impose  such  capital  requirements, 
in  addition  to  the  present  capital  require- 
ments, on  banks  currently  engaged  in  for- 
eign activities  upon  a  finding  that  their  cap- 
ital is  not  sufficient  to  support  such  activities. 

2.  Overseas  Departments  in  U.S.  Banks. — 
To  promote  competition  among  banks  ot  dif- 
ferent sizes  in  international  financial  mar- 
kets, U.S.  banks  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  overseas  departments  in  their  do- 
mestic offices.  These  departments  would  be 
allowed  to  engage  In  the  same  activities  as 
foreign  branches  ot  VS.  btmks.  They  could 
raise  funds  from  abroad  and  lend  to  foreign 
residents  without  being  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions placed  on  the  bank's  domestic 
activitiee. 

3.  Examination. — ^United  States  banks 
would  only  be  permitted  to  establish  branches 
in  those  countries  which  permit  periodic  ex- 
amination of  the  branch,  and  complete  access 
to  Its  records,  by  the  Federal  Depository  In- 
stitutions Commission.  The  Federal  Deposl- 
t(H7  Institutions  Commission  would  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  examination  of  subsldi- 
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Ules  and  Joint  banking  ventures  which  would 
be  required  to  Insure  that  the  parent  bank's 
capital  would  not  be  endangered,  and  would 
only  permit  these  activities  In  countries 
where  such  examination  was  allowed. 

4.  Branches,  Subsidiaries  and  Joint  Foreign 
Banking  Ventures. — U.S.  banks  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  investing  in  Joint  foreign  bank- 
ing ventures,  from  acquiring  a  financial  in- 
terest in  a  bank  operating  overseas,  or  from 
establishing  a  foreign  subsidiary  without  ad- 
vance approval  by  the  Federal  Depository 
Institutions  Commission.  Subsidiaries  and 
Joint  banking  ventures  would  be  allowed  to 
the  extent  that  the  Federal  Depositor  Insti- 
tutions Commission  determined  that  such  ac- 
tivities would  not  endanger  the  bank's  cap- 
ital. Joint  ventures  overseas  between  UJ3. 
banks  would  be  governed,  as  now,  by  U.S. 
anti-trust  law.  Federal  Depository  Institu- 
tions Commission  approval  of  joint  ventures 
between  foreign  banks  operating  in  the 
United  States  and  U.S.  banks  would  also  be 
governed  by  VS.  anti-trust  law. 

5.  Federal  Reserve  Privileges. — Federal  Re- 
serve discoiint  and  borrowing  privileges  would 
be  extended  to  U.S.  banks  only  on  domestic 
paper. 


PRINCE    HALL    MASONS    ADDRESS 
HISTORY  OP  BLACK  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  maintained  that  the  his- 
tory of  black  Americans  is  being  ne- 
glected in  national  and  local  Bicentennial 
activities.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  note 
that  in  my  State  of  Maryland,  a  recent 
Bicentennial  banquet  addressed  black 
history  in  a  significant,  dramatic  fashion. 

Sunday,  September  14,  1975.  will  long 
be  remembered  by  Prince  Hall  Masons 
and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md.  has  rarely  had  such  a 
gathering  as  it  did  Simday  evening  when 
the  Prince  Hall  Scottish  Rite  Masons 
gathered  at  the  downtown  Baltimore  Hil- 
ton Hotel  for  its  Bicentennial  awards 
banquet  honoring  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, institutions,  orgsinizations  from 
across  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

The  event  brought  together  over  1,100 
persons — national  leaders,  military  com- 
manders of  each  of  the  Armed  Forces,  a 
Congressman,  a  Congresswoman,  mayors, 
State  and  local  ofQcials,  councllwomen 
and  councilmen,  educators,  Ambassa- 
dors, the  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, representatives  of  industry, 
labor.  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies,  religious  leaders,  charitable  and 
social  agencies,  the  media,  Msisonic  dig- 
nitaries, grandmasters  of  the  original  13 
States  and  community  leaders. 

I  sat  and  listened  as  the  illustrious 
Leon  D.  Holsey  33  degree,  president  of  the 
Commanders  of  the  Rite  33  degree.  State 
of  Maryland,  serving  as  toastmaster, 
made  the  following  statement: 

We  have  invited  you  to  our  Birthday  Party 
to  help  MB  as  Prince  Hall  Masons  celebrate 
the  two  himdredth  year  of  our  existence  and 
involvement  in  the  discharge  of  oui  Masonic 
duties  to  our  Ood,  to  our  Coimtry  and  to 
our  neighbor. 

We  have  called  or  summoned  each  of  you 
here,  because  we  appreciate  what  you  have 
done  over  the  years  by  your  actions,  by  your 
deeds,  by  your  involvement  in  fostering  the 
American    ideals    of    brotherhood,    liboty, 


equality  and  Justice  as  expressed  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
tixe  American  Constitution.  We  salute  each 
of  you  for  service  to  America  and  Mankind. 

The  Prince  Hall  Scottish  Rite  Masons 
of  Maryland  presented  two  hundred 
awards,  including  eight  14  inch  sterling 
silver  trays  crafted  by  the  Stieff  Silver- 
smiths of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  25  lam- 
inated citations,  36  inches  by  30  Inches, 
20  framed  citations,  36  Inches  by  30 
inches,  47  framed  awards,  16  inches  by 
11  inches,  the  remainder  were  unframed 
but  all  on  the  finest  parchment 

The  whole  idea  for  the  Prince  Hall 
Scottish  Rite  Masonic  Bicentennial  ac- 
tivity came  from  Illustrious  Leon  D. 
Holsey  33°,  president  of  the  Command- 
ers of  the  Rite  33°,  the  organization  of 
33d  degree  Masons  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. Five  years  ago,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  honoring  outstanding  Americans 
without  regard  to  ethnic,  religious  or 
cultural  background.  Illustrious  Holsey 
decided  that  the  Bicentennial  should  be 
a  rewarding  experience  for  Americans. 
He.  therefore,  structured  and  planned 
to  give  recognition  or  an  award  for 
each  year  that  the  Prince  HaU  Masonic 
Fraternity  has  been  in  existence. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, November  4,  through  Inadvertence, 
I  did  not  record  my  vote  on  H.R.  10355, 
the  Veterans  and  Survivors  Pension  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1975,  roll  call  No.  665. 
Had  I  recorded  my  vote,  it  would  have 
been  in  the  afBrmative. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE — RETAILER  EX- 
CLUSION PROVISION 

(Mr.  CARR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  "re- 
tailer exclusion"  provision  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  clarify  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  congressional  intent  of  sec- 
tion 613A,  an  addition  made  to  the  Code 
through  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 

The  Senate  passed  section  613A,  "limi- 
tations on  percentage  depletion,"  sifter 
amending  it  time  and  again  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  One  can  easily  determine  from 
reading  the  Congressional  Ricord.  that 
the  Senate  intended  to  continue  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  for  small 
independents  and  to  prohibit  the  large 
oil  companies  from  taking  any  depletion 
allowance.  In  an  attempt  to  exclude 
these  large  companies,  the  Senate  passed 
an  amendment  to  deny  retailers,  which 
covers  the  vertically  integrated  com- 
panies, any  percentage  depletion. 

Another  Senate  amendment  was 
adopted  to  exclude  refiners  that  produce 
more  than  50.000  barrels  per  day  from 
taking  the  depletion  allowances.  Since 
all  large  oil  companies  refine  far  more 
than  50.000  barrels  per  day.  this  section 
effectively  excludes  than.  We  aU  know 


that  last  minute  amendments  sometimes 
overlook  details — it  is  a  case  in  point 
The  Senate  overlooked  the  possibility 
that  a  small  independent  producer  who 
does  not  reaBne  could  also  produce  nat- 
ural gas  and  market  it,  thereby  losing  his 
depletion. 

My  bill  would  continue  to  prevent  ver- 
tically integrated  companies  from  receiv- 
ing any  percentage  depletion  benefits,  as 
was  the  original  purpose  of  section  613 A. 
But,  it  would  allow  the  small  producer 
with  very  limited  refkiing  or  retail  activ- 
ity— but  not  both — to  retain  the  deple- 
tion aUowance. 

The  current  law  excluding  retailers 
who  "sell  oil  or  natural  gas  or  any  prod- 
uct derived  from  oil  or  natural  gas"  is 
so  broad  and  UI -conceived  that  it  could 
be  interpreted  to  exclude  a  drug  retailer 
who  sells  Vaseline  petroleum  jelly. 

A  more  serious  problem  is  that  a  crude 
producer  who  is  eflflcient  can  also  pro- 
dace  natural  gas  which,  as  you  may 
know,  requires  no  refining.  If  that  crude 
producer  eflBciently  develops  his  natural 
gas  resources  and  then  sells  the  propane, 
he  becomes  a  retailer  and  loses  all  his 
depetion  allowance.  In  order  to  get  the 
depletion  allowance,  crude  producers  in 
my  district  in  Michigsm  have  been  flar- 
ing their  natural  gas  so  as  not  to  be  con- 
sidered retailers.  This  results  in  an  obvi- 
ous waste  of  natural  resources,  and  long- 
range  hardships  for  consumers  that  can- 
not even  be  determined. 

Only  a  few  small  independents  are  af- 
fected by  this  section  of  the  law,  but 
those  that  are  must  either  waste  increas- 
ingly precious  natural  resources  or  lose 
their  depletion  allowances  which  help 
them  to  compete  with  the  large  multi- 
national oil  companies.  All  large  oil  com- 
panies that  pn-oduce  and  market  also  re- 
fine, and  my  amendment  specifically  ex- 
cludes such  vertically  integrated  com- 
l»nles. 

In  order  to  encourage  competition 
with  the  large  oil  companies  and  the  de- 
velopment of  much  needed  resources.  I 
urge  that  this  technical  amendment  be 
adopted. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  Friday,  November  7, 
1975.  on  account  of  official  business 
(Missouri  Press  Association.  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  and  American 
Royal  Livestock  Show) . 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  November  6  and  7, 
1975,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ckappkll,  for  Friday,  November 
7,  1975,  on  account  of  family  illness. 

Mr.  MosHER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  November  10  through  20, 
1975,  on  account  of  trip  to  Italy  and 
Greece,  approved  by  Chairman  Teacus 
of  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, representing  that  committee  at 
Council  of  Europe  Conference  of  Parlia- 
mentarians and  Scientists,  and  confer- 
ring with  officials  and  scientists  in  both 
countries  regarding  international  sci- 
ence and  energy  policy  matters. 

Mr.   Pepper    (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
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CNull)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Andrtws  of  North  Dakota  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Michxl),  for  today 
through  November  21,  1975.  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mtses  of  Pennsylvania)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  CoHKH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kncp.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michxl.  for  60  minutes,  November 
7.  1975. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caxx)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  QoHZALxs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whir,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  for  S  minutes,  todajr. 

Mr.  SnoNCTOir,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Badillo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  CoLUKs  of  Illinois,  for  10  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  DniT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vahik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waxman.  for  5  mlnutesr>  today. 

Mr.  AspiN.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REIAARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was  grant- 
ed to: 

Mr.  Rsuss,  to  extend  his  remaiics  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcou),  notwithstand- 
ing the  ftu:t  that  it  exceeds  two  pages 
of  the  CoHGREBSioiTAL  RzcoKO  and  is  es- 
tlhiated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1458.50. 

Mr.  OT^DLL  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Rxcoro  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,573. 

Mr.  CoRKH.  to  revise  and  extend  Im- 
mediatdy  after  the  remaiics  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CuncxT  In  support  of  the  McCloskey 
amendment  today. 

Mr.  MiKVA  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
maito  immediately  f  ollowtaig  discussion 
of  the  Baucus  amendment  on  the  bill 
HJl.  7575. 

(Hie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mtus  of  Pennsylvania)  and 
to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mrs.  Psi'ijs. 

Mr.  CiAHK. 

Mr.  BaowM  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilsoh  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SncMS. 

Mr.  Shuvsk. 

Mr.  RoussxLOT  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fkknzkl  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  foiu-  Instances. 


Mr.  BtraocNss. 

Mr.  McClokt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cash)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  OoNZALxz  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Andxrson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Caskt. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Jknrxtte. 

Mr.  Sattkrfikld. 

Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  BuHKz  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Bearo  of  Rhode  Island  in  two  in- 
stances. 
1   Mr.  Mazzoli. 
I    Mr.  Waxman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Natchis. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Ms.  Abzug. 

Mr,  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MncvA. 

Mr.  RosK. 

Mr.  Early  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brzckinridgi. 
I   Mrs.  Sullivan. 
I   Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gatdos. 

Mr.  Corkan. 

Mr.  WiRTH  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Krttxger. 

Mr.  Magthre. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  I 

I 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  extimlned  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  6334.  An  act  to  amend  fxirther  the 
Peace  Corps  Act.  and  for  other  purpoees. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
2001.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
mental   approprlatlona    tat    the    legislative 


branch  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transltloa 
quarter  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-397);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2002.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman, 
Federal  Election  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  of  a  special  Commission  task  force 
on  the  application  of  the  Federal  BlecUoa 
Campaign  Act  to  the  selection  of  dMegatet 
to  national  conventions  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-298); 
to  the  Coomilttee  on  House  Administration 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2003.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  tot  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contribution! 
made  by  Nathaniel  Davis,  Ambassador* 
designate  to  Switzerland,  and  his  family,  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleik 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  C<»nmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Hit.  10284.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  that  the 
prevailing  fees  recognized  by  medicare  for 
fiscal  year  1976  are  not  less  than  those  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
existing  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  grant  temporary 
waivers  of  nursing  staff  requirements  for 
small  hospitals  In  rural  areas,  to  maintain 
the  present  system  of  coordination  of  the 
medicare  and  Federal  Employees'  Health 
Benefit  programs,  and  to  correct  a  technical 
error  In  the  law  that  prevents  Increases  In 
the  medicare  part  B  premiums;  (Rept.  Na 
94-626).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  8089.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
404(d)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  per  diem  expenses  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  traveling  on  official 
business;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
634) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  9570.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  and 
shipment  incident  to  such  sale  of  the  chemi- 
cal substance  carbonyl  chloride  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  94-686).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJt.  836S  (Rept.  No. 
94-636) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  HJt.  9573.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
601  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  limit 
the  total  cumulative  entitlement  to  payment 
for  unused  accrued  leave  to  60  days,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-637).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  852.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJt.  6461.  A  bill  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  long-term  financing 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
and  for  other  purpoees  (R^t.  No.  94-638). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSX7NAOA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  853.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJt.  8629.  A  bill  to 
establish  Improved  programs  for  the  benefit 
of  producers  and  consumers  of  rice  (Rept. 
No.  94-639) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on.  Rule*.  House 
Resolution  864.  Beeolutlon  provldtnc  for  tta* 
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consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Rescdutlon 
121.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  quarterly  ad- 
justments In  the  support  price  for  milk 
(Rept.  No.  94-640).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BH.  1399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Del 
Carmen  Alvarado  Martinez;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-627).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EHJBERO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  4038.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jenni- 
fer Anne  Blum;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-628).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SARBANES:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.B.  6648.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Vlo- 
letta.Cebreros  (Rept.  No.  94-629).  Referred 
to  the  CoDunlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RUSSO:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  6760.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chu  Wol 
Kim  (Rept.  No.  94-630).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DODD:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJB.  6392.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  KovUjka  C. 
Clendenen;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
631).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  7113.  A  bill  to  permit  the  recaU  to 
active  duty  of  Rear  Adm.  J.  Edward  Snyder, 
Jr..  upon  retirement  In  a  command  status  as 
the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-633).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clei^k  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  REUSS:  Conunlttee  on  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  HH.  10481.  A  bUl  to  au- 
thorize emergency  guarantees  of  obligations 
of  States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof; 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  that  Income  from  certain  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  subject  to  taxation;  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act;  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment,  and  referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  November  13,  1975.  for  considera- 
tion of  title  n.  (Rept.  No.  94-632.  Pt.  I.)  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXH,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HJt.  10585.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  temporary 
debt  limitation  imtU  March  15.  1976;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Van  Dkzslin,  Mr.  Bub- 
CXNXB,  Mr.  ZKrERETTi,  Mr.  Ashlkt. 
Mr.  Fascxll,  Mr.  D'Amottbs,  Mr.  Ri- 
NALDO,    Mr.    OmKGKK,    Mr.    BAniIJ.O. 

Mr.  RtJBSO.  Mr.  Talcott,  Ur. 
MiTCHZLL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Stabk, 
Mr.  Hannatoso,  Mr.  Stmington,  Mr. 


MncvA.   Ms.   Ckisholm,   Mr.  Edoax, 

Mr.  Pkppkk.  Mr.  Putchabo.  Ms.  Kbtb. 

and  Mr.  DnxtrMs) : 

HJt.  10586.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 

painful  devices  In  the  trapping  of  animals 

and  birds;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan : 
HJl.  10687.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  require  each  agency 
to  estimate  and  publish  the  projected  total 
costs  and  total  benefits  of  each  new  rule 
prior  to  Its  adoption,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARR: 
H.R.  10588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  small 
retailers  who  do  not  refine  crude  oil  to  use 
percentage  depletion  for  a  limited  amount  of 
their  oil  or  natural  gas  production;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
H3.  10589.  A  bill  to  enact  the  National 
School-Age  Mother  and  ChUd  Health  Act  of 
1975;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
HJt.  10590.  A  bill  to  amend  parts  B  and  E 
of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  10691.  A  bill  to  require  warrantors  to 
refund  or  replace  defective  new  motor 
vehicles,  to  extend  new  motor  vehicle  war- 
ranties for  the  period  of  time  a  constuner 
Is  deprived  of  the  use  of  a  new  motor  vehicle 
which  does  not  conform  to  its  warranty,  and 
to  provide  substitute  motor  vehicles  during 
periods  of  warranty  repair  which  exceed  48 
hours;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KELLY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Htdk. 

and  Mr.  Schtti^x)  : 

HJl.  10592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Real  Estate 

Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974;   to  the 

Committee     on     Banking.     Currency     and 

Housing.  

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  10593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  prohibit  the  tunount  which 
any  common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle  charges 
any  shipper  for  the  transportation  of  the 
household  goods  of  such  shipper  frc»n  exceed- 
ing by  more  than  10  percent  the  estimate 
provided  by  such  carrier  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  such  household  goods;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Broomfikld)   (by  request) : 
H.  R.  10594.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJl.  10695.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  Injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation,  and  for 
other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bob 
WiLSOK,   Mr.  LxGcrrr,  Mr.   Bbooks, 
and  Mr.  EscH) : 
H.R.  10596.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  141  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,    to  require  that 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
be  kept  fully  and  currently  Informed  regard- 
ing matters  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  QUTLLEN: 
HJt.  10697.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  Increases  In  month- 


ly social  security  bentf  ts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request) : 
HJl.   10508.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona: 
HJl.  10599.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  In  the  State  of  Arizona;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  ( for  himself,  Ms.  Aaztro, 
Mr.  Alexandkb,  Mr.  BAU>'ns,  Mr. 
Bkabo  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  BcNrrxz, 
Mr.  Blanchabd.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
BOLLING,    Mr.    BONKXB,    Mr.    Bbown 

of  California,  Mr.  Bwt*  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Cabnkt,  Mr.  Cabb,  Mr. 
CoKNEix,   Mr.  CoirrxBa,   Mr.   Domi- 
nick  V.  Damixls,  Mr.  Dklamxt,  Mr. 
Dices,   Mr.   DowNXT   of   New   York, 
Mr.  DBiNAif,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  ExLBKBO,  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee. 
and  Mr.  Fobd  of  Michigan) : 
HJl.    10600.   A   blU   to   create    the   Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  to  complement  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fba- 
SEB,  Mr.  Oatdos,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
HxcHLEB  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hicks, 
ISa.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Howb,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  McCobmack,  Mr.  Mnc- 
va,   Mr.   MiLLZB    of   California,    Mr. 
MiNETA,   Mrs.    Mink,   Mr.   MrrcHH-L 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  MUBPHT  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mubpht 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Mubtha,  Mr.  Nn, 
Mr.  O'Nmx,  and  ISi.  Ottincxb)  : 
HJl.    10601.   A   bUl   to  create   the   Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  to  complement  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  PCBKINS,  Mr.  Petsis,  Mr. 
Pbitchabd,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 
RosTXNKOWSKi.    Mr.    Sabbanes,    Mr. 

SCHZmB.  Mr.  SKIBEBI.ING,   Mr.   SiKES. 

Mr.  SisK,  Mrs.  SmxivAN,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaveb.  Mr. 
Wourr.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Yatbon.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Reuss)  : 
H.R.    10602.   A   bUl   to   create   the   Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  to  complement  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJl.  10603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
27,  1930.  to  expand  the  emergency  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  regardmg  per- 
sons who  are  lost,  seriously  ill,  injured,  or 
who  die  within  the  National  Forest  System, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture.  

HJl.  10604.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  needed  im- 
provements with  regard  to  the  attributio.i 
of  parents'  Income  and  resources  to  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  SOLARZ: 
H.R.  10605.  A  bill  to  require  recipients  of 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  to  provide 
senior  citizens  with  access,  on  a  space  avail- 
able basis,  to  already  scheduled  courses  and 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  10606.  A  blU  to  amend  ths  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Secvuitles  and  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  require  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  regulate  the  is- 
Btiance  and  trading  of  municipal  bonds  and 
similar  securities;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Am- 
BBO,  Mr.  BAnnxo,  Mr.  Bebij.,  Mr. 
Cabb.  Mr.  Kdoab,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Habbis,  Mr.  HAWKUra,  Mr.  Hetnek, 
Ms.    Holtzman,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 
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MoAKLMT,  llr.  IfocnaxAO  of  Penn- 

sylvaniA,  iir.  No.  liCr.  PAmaoir  of 

New     Tork,     Ma.     Sfsllmajt,     Mr. 

WoLfT,  and  Mr.  Howx) : 

HJL  10807.  A  bill  to  MxaeoA  the  Intenud 

B«T«i»M  Oods  of  1964  to  dsny  electric  and 

gM  pnblle  utUltlea  a  deduction  for  amoiinta 

paid  or  Incurred  by  such  utllltlea  to  ad- 

vartlae  or  pranote  tbe  sale  or  use  of  elec- 

trtdty  or  gae.  and  for  other  purpoees;   to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Am- 
IK  of  California,  Mr.  Beasd  of 
I  Bhode  Island.  Mr.  PHn.r.TF  Bubton, 
Ur.  ComraM.  Mr.  DAinxLsoN,   Mr. 
DnrcsLL,  lir.  Downkt  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Dbxham,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  rioMjo.  Mr.  Praser,  Mr. 
POBO  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hxchler  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jzr- 
vords,  Ms.  Kits,  Mr.  LaPalck,  Mr. 
LzHXAir,  Ms.  Mnnc,  Mr.  Mttchku. 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Waiah,  Mr.  Waz- 
MAH.  Mr.  Wkavcr,  and  Mr.  Chart.bs 
H.  WnM)i«  of  California) : 
ILR.  10608.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Barenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  electric  and 
gas  public  utilities  a  deduction  for  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  by  such  utilities  to  ad- 
▼ertlae  or  promote  the  sale  or  use  of  elec- 
tricity or  gas,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  BntoaAM,  Mr.  BHown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Ms.  Bxmxz  of  California,  Ms. 
CoLUMs    of    minolB,    Mr.    Cormam, 
Mr.    lyAicouRS,    Mr.    OmaoNS,    Mr. 
HABSiifOTOir,     Mr.     Hrlstosxi,     Mr. 
Mn.i.RK    of    California,    Mr.    Mom,, 
Mr.  Ottikoxr,  Mr.  Romwo,  Mr.  Ro- 
SBirrKAL,  Mr.  Schkuxs,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  SrARK,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  SruoDS, 
Mr.  UoAix,  Mr.  Wibth,  Mr.  Yatron, 
and  Mr.  ZErxRrm) : 
HJt.  10809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Berenue  Code  of  1964  to  deny  electric  and 
gas  public  utilities  a  deduction  for  amounts 
paid  or  inciirred  by  such  utilities  to  adver- 
ttae  or  promote  the  sale  or  use  of  electricity 
or  gas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VIOOBITO: 
HJL  10810.  A  bill  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment   and    conserve    natural    resources    by 
stimulating  the  use  of  recycled  or  recyclable 
materials  by  effecting  rate  changes  in  the 
movement  of  these   materials  by  common 
carrier,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HA.  10811.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bcvanue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  addl- 
tloiial    itemized   deduction   for    individuals 
wbo   perform   voluntary   public   service   by 
working  tar  certain   organizations;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  XTLLMAN: 
HH.  10813.  A  bill  to  reform  the  tax  laws 
of  tbe  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.B.  10813.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  rights  In 
the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTBbY   (for  hlmseU  Mr. 
Baduxo,  Mr.  CoNTx,  Mr.  Deixttiu, 
Mr.  dk  Lxnio,  Mr.  HASxnroroir,  Mi. 
Knas,  Mr.  iSrtemn.i.  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Mdrpkt  of  New  York,  Mr.  Or- 
TDfOBi,  Mr.  Prxcx,   and  Mr.  Boa) : 
HA.  10814.  A  bill  to  extend  as  an  emergen- 
cy measure  for  1  year  the  District  of  Coltun- 
Ma  Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act  of 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  District  of 
Cohunbla. 

ByMr.KASTEN: 
HJt.  10816.  A  bin  to  protect  tbe  pubUc 


health  and  welfare  by  providing  for  the  in- 
spection of  Imported  dairy  products  and  by 
requiring  that  such  products  comply  with 
certain  minimum  standards  for  sanitation 
and  that  the  dairy  farms  on  which  milk  is 
produced  and  the  plants  in  which  such  prod- 
ucts are  produced  meet  certain  minimum 
standards  of  sanitation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KKUKQER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BaoTHnj.,  Mr.  Stucrzt,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Btttleb,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Orad- 
isoN,  Mr.  Shriver,  and  Mr.  Whttk- 

HtTRST)  : 

HJt.  10616.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  to 
institute  emergency  measures  to  minimize 
the  adverse  effects  of  natural  gas  shortages, 
to  provide  authority  to  allocate  propane, 
to  regulate  commerce  to  assure  increased 
supplies  of  natural  gas  at  reasonable  prices 
for  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 

HJt.  10617.  A  bUI  to  establish  an  Office  for 
Consiuner  Protection  in  order  to  secure  with- 
in the  Federal  Government  effective  pro- 
tection and  representation  of  the  Interests 
of  consumers,  and  for  other  piurposes;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Rules,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD  of  California: 

HJt.  10618.  A  bill  to  study  certain  lands 
in  the  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  National 
Forests.  Calif.,  for  possible  inclusion  In  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO  (for  himself,  Mr.  La- 
Falci,  Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Pattison  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 

HJt.  10619.  A  biu  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  In  order  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  make  certain  State  and  local  tax 
payments  on  behalf,  of  railroads  In  reorgani- 
zation; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  DxviNE) : 

HJl.  10620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conmiunl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  penalties  and  forfeitures;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TREEN: 

HJt.  10621.  A  bill  to  amend  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  with  regard  to  the 
recertiflcation  of  the  Income  of  individuals 
receiving  benefits  under  such  section;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing.   

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Steed, 
and  Mr.  Mn.LEA  of  Ohio) : 

HJl.  10622.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
health  benefits  coverage  in  certain  cases  of 
restored  survivor  annuity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClory,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  469.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  taxe 
signing  in  Helsinki  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  did  not  change  in  any  way  the  long- 
standing policy  of  the  United  States  on  non- 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union's  illegal  seiz- 
ure and  annexation  of  the  three  Baltic  na- 
tions of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  470.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
signing  in  Helsinki  of  the  Final  >^ct  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coc^eratlon  in 


Europe  did  not  change  In  any  way  the  long- 
standing policy  of  the  United  States  on  non- 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Illegal  sei- 
ziire  and  annexation  of  the  three  Baltic  na- 
tions of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.  Res.  847.  Resolution  amending  rule  xm 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  to  require' re- 
ports accompanying  each  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  a  public  character  (except  revenue 
measures)  reported  by  a  committee  to  con- 
tain estimates  of  .the  costs,  to  both  public 
and  nonpublic  sectors,  of  carrying  out  the 
measure  reported;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia  (for 
himself,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bingham, 

iSl.      BRINKI.ET,      Mr.      BUTLBt,     Mr. 

CiJiT,  Mr.  CoNTXBs,  Mr.  D' Amours, 
Mr.    BoB^T    W.    Danucl,    Jr.,    Ur. 
EII3IX0,    Mr.    Evans    of    Colorado^ 
Mr.  Fauntbot,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.     Ketchum,     Mr.     Krebs,     Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  and  Mr.  Rosentiul)  : 
H.  Res.  848.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  clrctunstances  siurounding  tbe 
death  of  John  F.  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    DOWNING   of   Virginia    (tot 
himself,      Mr.      St      Germain,     Bdr. 
ScHEUEB,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton,  Mr.    Weaver,   Mr.   Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat)  : 
H.  Res.  849.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  John  F.  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AttCoin,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Bowen)  : 
H.  Res.  850.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  optometrlc  services  be  in- 
cluded in  medical  assistance  programs;  joint- 
ly to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    OILMAN    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Outer,   Mr.   McCloskey,   Mr.   Roe. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Bonkxr, 
Mr.  Krmp,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ambro, 
Mr.  RiNALOO,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Lxvi- 
TAS,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  do  Pont,  Mr. 
Htde,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Steelman,  Mr.  Sara- 
sin,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  smd  Mr.  Abd- 
nob)  : 
H.  Res.  851.  Resolution  to  express  tbe  sense 
of  the  House   of  Representatives  that  the 
President  should,  upon  visiting  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  request  that  appropriate 
Chinese  officials  use  their  good  offices  to  ob- 
tain a  full  and  complete  accovmtlng  of  mem- 
bers of  the  UJS.  Armed  Forces  missing  In  ac- 
tion and  confined  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  of  all  American  civilian 
personnel  who  are  listed  as  missing  In  South- 
east Asia  and  should,  upon  his  retiirn  to  the 
United  States,  report  back  to  the  Congress 
on  the  results  of  his  request;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn. 

Mr.  DAVIS  Introduced  a  bUl  (HJt.  10623) 
for  the  relief  of  Marguerite  A.  Ferrl  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


November  6,  1975 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAPS 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


GEN.  RICHARD  MONTGOMERY- 
EARLY  AMERICAN  PATRIOT  SA- 
LUTED  BY  BRONX  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMTITEE 

Wn.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  advise  my  colleagues  that  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  the  Bronx-Irish  American  Bicen- 
tennial Committee  paid  tribute  to 
one  of  the  earliest  Irish -American 
patriots,  Gen.  Richard  Moritgomery. 

During  the  ceremony  a  stirring  speech 
was  delivered  by  Father  John  F.  X.  Smith 
of  St.  Peter's  Church.  I  would  like  to 
Insert  his  remarks  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  wish  to  salute  New  York  City's  and 
especially  my  home  district  of  the 
Bronx's  Blcenteimial  Committee.  There 
.are  many  dedicated  individuals  com- 
mitted to  insuring  that  the  contributions 
of  New  Yorkers  are  recognized  during 
our  200th  birthday  celebration.  One  of 
the  most  exemplary  of  these  individuals 
is  Councllwoman  Alleen  Ryan,  who  serves 
as  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  City 
Bicentennial  Corporation  as  well  as 
honorary  chairperson  of  the  Bronx  Iilsh- 
American  Bicentennial  Coomilttee.  I 
commend  Mrs.  Ryan  for  her  work  and 
know  through  her  efforts  that  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebration  will  be  one  which  all 
New  Yorkers  will  ronember. 

Father  Smith's  speech  on  General 
Montgomery  follows: 

General  Richard  Montcomest 
(By  Father  John  F.  X.  Smith,  St.  Peter's  at 
Barclay  Street,  delivered  on  the  Steps  of 
St.  PatU's  Chapel) 

In  the  "Ballad  of  the  White  Horse,"  a 
classic  Christian  poem,  OUbert  Keith  Ches- 
terton exclaims: 

"For  the  great  Gaels  of  Ireland 
are  the  men  that  God  made  mad. 

For  all  their  wars  are  merry 
and  aU  their  songs  are  sad." 

And  so  today  we  have  oome  together  to 
honor  a  great  Irishman,  a  warrior  who  in- 
tertwined in  epic  proportions  mirth  and 
sadness. 

Richard  Montgomery  was  bom  in  1738  in 
tbe  town  of  Swords,  County  Dublin,  Ireland. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  a  member  of  the 
British  parliament.  As  a  youth,  he  was  ed- 
ucated at  Saint  Andrew  and  in  Dublin  at  the 
famed  Trinity  College.  He  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  great  Dubllner,  Edmimd  Burke, 
who  as  head  of  the  Whig  party  in  Parliament 
was  so  grand  an  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the 
American  colonists.  These  two  Dubliners, 
Montgomery  and  Burke,  Irlslimen  to  tbe 
core,  both  bitterly  criticized  Bnglish  admin- 
istration In  Ireland.  Both  were  Protestant, 
and  their  Christian  spirit  made  them  harshly 
critical  of  tbe  galling  discriminations  exacted 
in  the  name  of  the  crown  against  the  Cath- 
olics of  Ireland.  While  the  Irish  race  has 
always  remained  loyal  to  tbe  Pope,  it  is 
Ironic  that  among  its  foremost  champions  for 
religious  freedom  are  Protestant  Irldimen 
■uch  as  Richard  Montgcmiery,  Bdmnnd  Burka, 


Wolfe  Tone,  and  Robert  Emmet,  "tbe  darling 
of  Erin." 

In  the  French  and  Indian  war,  Richard 
Montgomery  was  sent  with  the  British  reg- 
ular forces  to  Canada  and  saw  action  at 
Loulsburg,  Ticonderoga,  and  Montreal.  The 
success  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Seven 
Years  War  marked  the  birth  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  Imperial  Era  began.  Sadly 
enough  it  saw  also,  as  happens  with  empires, 
a  wearing  away  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 
In  the  dozen  years  between  victory  over 
France  In  1763  and  the  battle  of  Lexington 
the  American  revolution  was  developed.  The 
England  of  the  Magna  Carta  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  English- 
men at  home  had  little  opportunity  for  po- 
litical fulfillment.  Irishmen,  though  tech- 
nically citizens  of  Britain,  were  oppressed 
politically  and  religiously,  and  their  Ameri- 
can cousins  unlike  the  rest  of  the  famUy 
In  the  old  country  refused  to  tolerate  this 
situation. 

The  clarion  cry  of  "no  taxation  without 
representation"  was  the  cry  for  political  ma- 
turity and  inevitably  Independence. 

Edmimd  Burke  in  ringing  tones  raUed 
against  the  Stamp  Act.  And  bis  fellow  Dub- 
llner, Richard  Montgomery,  in  1772  sold  bis 
commission  and  left  Ireland.  In  1773,  Mont- 
gomery bought  a  sixty-seven  acre  farm  in 
Klngsbrldge,  once  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
Dutch  patrons,  the  Bronks.  He  married  Janet, 
daughter  of  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

In  1775,  In  full  sympathy  with  tbe  colonial 
cause  Montgomery  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Provincial  Congress.  In  Jime 
1775,  he  was  appointed  a  Continental  briga- 
dier-general and  received  bis  commission 
personally  from  George  Washington.  Ap- 
pointed second-in-command  to  General 
Philip  Schuyler  in  the  expedition  against 
Canada,  be  took  fiill  command  on  Schuyler's 
iUness  and  captured  Montreal.  Then  he 
Joined  Benedict  Arnold,  and  on  December  31, 
1775,  be  was  killed  In  the  ill-fated  American 
assault  on  Quebec.  Although  burled  in  Que- 
bec, his  body  was  later  disinterred  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  vault  In  St.  Paul's  Chapel  on  lower 
Broadway. 

Brigadier  General  Richard  Montgomery 
died  yoxing,  only  37.  But  he  was  a  champion 
of  freedom.  He  had  sought  justice  under  tbe 
English  law  for  his  fellow  irishmen  and  even 
the  English  who  had  been  overlooked  in  tbe 
dawn  of  Imperial  Britain. 

But  it  was  in  the  American  milieu  that 
freedom  and  toleration  would  be  realized. 
It  was  the  American  who  woiUd  stand  as  a 
man  and  proclaim  his  political  Independence 
in  tbe  true  tradition  of  Runnymede.  The 
New  World  would  be  the  guide  to  the  Old. 
PoUtlcaUy  speaking  we  would  re-phrase 
Scripture  and  say,  "A  child  shall  lead  them." 

Richard  Montgomery,  the  Irishman  and 
warricar,  in  bis  ultimate  sacrifice  earned  tiie 
new  title — ^American  hero  and  patriot. 

As  an  Irishman  he  was  close  to  patriotism 
because  he  was  close  to  the  earth,  and  one 
who  is  close  to  the  earth  is  close  to  heaven. 


CONSUMER  POWER:   IS  ADVOCACY 
ENOUGH? 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WA8HINOTOH 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  November  5.  1975 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
debating  today  a  proposed  Consumer  Ad- 


vocacy Agency,  but  we  have  ended  up 
treating  the  consumer  as  a  commodity. 
We  look  at  the  particulars  and  have  lost 
perspective.  I  believe  that  a  broad  view 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  Act  would 
lead  us  to  realize  that  it  falls  short  of 
its  promise,  that  it  is  an  inadequate  re- 
sponse to  an  imderstated  problem,  that 
It  is  yesterday's  thinking  nostalgically 
applied  to  a  much  changed  world. 

As  with  much  that  Congress  has  done 
over  the  ptist  four  decades,  it  states  a 
laudable  purpose  and  foimders  on  failure 
to  grapple  with  the  realities  of  today's 
economy.  It  promises,  but  will  not  de- 
liver. And  that  Is  the  fundamental  flaw 
and  danger  in  this  bill. 

Despite  the  persuasive  arguments  of 
many  of  my  friends  in  Congress,  I  can- 
not support  the  bill.  Yet  my  opposition 
steins  not  from  arguments  so  far  raised 
against  the  bill,  but  from  concern  that  we 
in  Congress  who  support  consumer  power 
are  fooling  ourselves  and  the  American 
public,  and  that  we  must  guard  against 
this.  If  any  issue  now  truly  troubles  this 
Nation  it  is  the  growing  feeling  that  large 
institutions — ^big  business,  big  labor,  big 
government — manipulate  and  control, 
but  that  things  just  are  not  working.  The 
economy  does  not  operate  as  a  competi- 
tive free-market  economy  should.  The 
Grovemment  cannot  deliver  on  its  com- 
mitments to  housing,  transportation. 
Jobs. 

It  is  time  we  got  serious. 

The  proposal  for  a  consumer  advo- 
cate is  not  serious.  It  is  a  symbolic  re- 
sponse which  will  distract  from  the  more 
serious  work  which  lies  ahead.  It  will  be- 
come one  more  reason  for  not  confront- 
ing the  major  problem  of  a  rigidly  insti- 
tutionalized economy  in  which  economic 
actors  can  insulate  themselves  from  com- 
petitive pressures  on  prices  and  quality. 

Moreover,  I  fear  that  it  will  do  so  by 
following  the  road  of  so  many  well-in- 
tentioned bureaucracies:  First,  there  will 
be  the  excitement  and  drive  of  starting  a 
new  experiment,  followed  by  a  realization 
that  the  job  is  bigger  than  anticipated 
and  pressures  from  Mr.  Nader  to  get  on 
with  the  job,  then  appeals  for  more  staff 
and  funds  since  the  agency  is  failing 
primarily  because  it  is  too  anemic,  re- 
sulting finally  in  a  vast  data -collecting 
machine  which  avidly  avoids  the  funda- 
mental structural  problems  in  our  econ- 
omy which  are  at  the  root  of  consumer 
problems. 

The  American  consumer  does  have 
problems,  and  our  regulatory  agencies 
have  helped  create  them.  The  story  of 
how  liberal  reform  attempts  have  been 
captured  by  the  interests  they  are  in- 
tended to  regulate  is  too  well  known  to 
need  retelling. 

It  Is  true  that  the  individual  con- 
sumer, in  most  cases,  is  poorly  repre- 
sented before  regulatory  bodies.  Simply 
stated,  he  is  shut  out  from  having  a 
voice  before  the  Government  agency 
that  was  set  up  to  protect  and  assist  him. 
Congress  apparently  recognizes  this 
problem  and  Is  attempting  to  rectify  the 
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situation  by  giving  consumers  a  voice  in 
the  daily  regulatory  activities.  The  ques- 
tion is,  will  it  work? 

The  proposed  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy,  in  my  (H?inion,  has  no  clearly 
defined  purpose  or  force  in  behalf  of  con- 
sumers. All  it  can  do  is  receive,  evaluate, 
develop  and  act  on  complaints  from  con- 
sumers by  transmitting  them  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  or  nm-Federal  source, 
and  then  monitor  the  response  to  insure 
some  action  was  taken.  That  represents 
indirect  action,  at  best.  The  only  re- 
maining direction  given  the  ACP  Admin- 
istrator is  ambiguous.  He  can  intervene 
in  an  agency's  regulatory  process  when 
he  determines  that  such  a  proceeding 
"may  substantially  affect  the  interest  of 
cODStmiers."  That  is  outrageously  vague. 
It  is  left  to  the  Administrator,  in  other 
words,  to  determine  possible  action  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer.  He  can  act,  or 
he  cannot  act.  And  Congress  is  left  help- 
less with  no  more  control  over  these  ac- 
ticms  than  it  has  over  any  other  Federal 
agency.  Is  this  reform? 

There  Is  a  corollary  question.  The 
ACP,  assuming  it  does  act  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  consumer,  must  choose  which 
consumer  OHnplalnts  to  acd^pt.  It  cannot 
possibly  address  all  complaints  with 
equal  effort.  Some  would  be  taken  up, 
others  would  be  excluded.  I  fear  that  on^ 
the  loudest,  best  organized  and  financed 
consumers  would  net  the  results,  leaving 
the  plight  of  the  ordinary  consiuner  Just 
about  the  same. 

The  consumer  organizations  with 
which  we  are  all  so  familiar  would  still 
have  to  ride  herd  on  the  back  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  any  action. 
Only  this  time,  it  would  be  on  the  back 
of  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection. 
Thus,  we  are  back  where  we  started. 

Prxfpoaenta  of  the  bill  have  skillfully 
found  the  reason  why  the  earlier  liberal 
attempts  at  consumer  protection  have 
failed:  regulatory  agencies  are  inherently 
flawed  by  the  need  to  balance  interests. 
but  have  never  heard  a  consistent  con- 
sumer voice.  Thus,  HJl.  7575  Is  to  provide 
the  balance.  It  all  reminds  me  of  the 
ancient  Earth-centered  view  of  the  uni- 
verse: As  more  reasons  were  found  why 
it  was  an  inadequate  theory,  more  modi- 
ficatlons  and  quaUflcations  were  made 
until  the  whole  was  so  complex  as  to  be 
laughably  imable  to  support  its  own 
weight.  It  was  of  course  replaced  by  a 
new  theory  of  beautiful  simplicity,  but 
not  without  extreme  resistance  frc«n 
those  wedded  to  the  old. 

I  oppose  this  bill  not  because  it  is  un- 
necessary, rather  because  something 
more  fundamental  is  necessary.  And  we 
are  not  going  to  get  anything  more  fun- 
damental as  long  as  we  are  wedded  to 
patching  up  every  flaw  that  shows  up  in 
our  regulatory  process.  How  much  con- 
sumer power  can  we  truthfully  expect  in 
the  fact  of  the  sheer  scale  of  the  major 
aetora  In  oar  economy? 

HJl.  7575  Is  an  hcmest  attempt  to  help 
eoosumers.  In  view  of  its  many  dlsttn- 
gulihed  sponsors  In  both  the  Senate  and 
House,  and  the  efforts  made  to  refine  it 
since  it  was  first  introduced  in  1970.  I 
wish  that  I  could  In  good  conscience  sup- 
port it.  But  the  consumer  wants  honest 
reform  and  I  will  support,  in  the  future, 
legislation  which  meets  this  goal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
OTfEIIi,  JR.,  SATS  PRESIDENT  HAS 
MISREAD  MOOD  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
ON  NEW  YORK 


HON  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MASBAcnvnrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ford  has  badly  misread  the  mood  of  the 
people  on  the  New  York  financial  crisis. 

A  new  poll  by  Louis  Harris — completed 
only  yesterday  morning — shows  that  by 
69  percent  to  18  percent  the  people  of  this 
Natl<m  are  in  favor  of  helping  New  York 
before  it  collapses  into  bankruptcy. 

That  margin  includes  solid  majorities 
in  all  regions  of  the  country — in  cities, 
suburbs,  and  even  in  niral  areas  where 
the  support  nms  67  percent.  Sixl^-three 
percent  of  the  political  ccmservatives  and 
62  percent  of  the  Republicans  favor  such 
assistance. 

The  people  do  not  want  New  York  to 
get  off  scott  free.  They  want  the  city  to 
tighten  up  its  administration  and  reform 
its  finances.  But  they  do  not  want  it  to 
go  down  the  drain,  dragging  down  every- 
one else  in  the  country  who  happens  to 
own  New  York  bonds. 

From  the  Federal  standpoint,  it  woxild 
cost  far  more  to  wait  imtil  New  Yoi^  col- 
ISLpses  and  then  spend  Federal  money  to 
pick  up  the  pieces — to  provide  police  and 
fire  protection,  garbage  collection  and 
other  essential  services.  The  legislation 
that  Congress  is  drafting  would  provide 
loan  guarantees  c«ly — ^no  cash  to  the 
city.  We  are  going  to  get  out  a  tough  bill 
to  make  New  York  straighten  up  its  fi- 
nances and  fly  right. 

It  makes  a  lot  better  sense  to  prevent 
the  calamity  than  to  try  to  put  the  city 
back  together  after  the  fall.  The  Presi- 
dent can  try  to  avoid  his  responsibility  in 
this  matter  if  he  wants,  but  the  Congress 
will  not. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  Harris  sur- 
vey for  my  colleagues  consideration: 
A  Spkcul  Iw-Dn>TH  StjRViT  or  the  Amkbican 

Pnsuc  OK  THK  Subject  of  Pkdksal  Assibt- 

ANci  TO  N«w  York  Citt 

ANALTBm 

A  Word  About  the  Survey 
This  surrey,  taken  among  a  probability 
crou  section  of  1,649  adults  nationwide  who 
were  Interviewed  In  pwrson  between  Novem- 
ber 3  and  November  4,  provides  an  accijnte 
basis  on  wblch  to  assess  public  reaction  to 
President  Ford's  speech  at  the  National  Press 
Club  In  late  October,  In  which  he  announced 
that  be  woiUd  veto  any  bill  passed  by  C!on- 
gress  which  would  provide  a  federal  guarantee 
to  New  York's  debt  and  In  which  he  advocated 
pasMge  of  an  amendment  to  the  bankruptcy 
law  which  would  make  it  more  feasible  for 
cities  such  as  New  York  to  default.  The  sur- 
vey also  probee  In  depth  the  extent  to  which 
the  public  feela  New  York  City  and  other 
cltlM  are  in  financial  trouble,  what  the  public 
thinks  are  the  causes  of  the  City's  current 
troubles,  a  whole  roster  at  reforms  which 
have  been  suggested  for  New  York  City  to 
make,  and  the  possible  consequences  of  a 
default  by  New  York  City. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
surrey  deals  with  the  central  issues  of 
whether  or  not  Congress  should  pass  a  bill 
guaranteeing  New  York  City's  debt,  as  wen 
as  a  trade  off  of  this  action  by  Congress  vs. 
allowing  New  York  City  to  default  and  go 
b«nknq)t. 
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All  Interviewing  on  the  sttidy  tocdc  place  in 
the  homes  of  a  random,  area-stratlfled  prob- 
ability sample  of  the  adult  population  na- 
tionwide between  November  a  and  4.  In  order 
to  expedite  the  processing  of  the  results,  a 
special  Harris  alert  system  was  en4>loyed 
whleh  made  it  possible,  to  complete  this  sur- 
vey In  six  days  eli^Msd  time. 

THX  FINDIMCS 

A  Federal  Guarantee  to  New  York  City  vs 
Allowing  New  York  City  To  Default 

By  a  massive  69-18%  margin,  the  American 
people  favor  "the  federal  government  guar- 
anteeing loans  to  New  York  City  if  the  city 
balances  Its  budget  and  such  a  plan  would 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  any  actual  money" 
than  for  "New  York  City  to  default  and  go 
bankrupt". 

In  two  other  independent  and  separate 
measures  of  much  the  same  question,  a  66- 
22  7o  majority  expressed  support  for  a  "fed- 
eral government  guarantee  of  loans  that 
would  be  made  by  banks  and  other  lenders  to 
New  York  City".  A  68-23%  majority  would 
favor  "the  federal  goverment  guaranteeing 
New  York  City's  debt,  which  is  over  11  bU- 
UoD.  dollars,  U  the  city  balances  its  budget 
and  such  a  plan  would  not  coat  the  taxpayers 
any  actual  money".  This  majority  rises  to  71- 
19%  when  It  was  suggested  that  It  was  pos- 
sible for  a  default  by  New  York  to  cause  "the 
cost  of  financing  state,  county,  and  city  gov- 
ernment all  over  the  country  to  go  up  10%, 
causing  state  and  local  taxes  to  rise". 

By  60-37%,  the  American  public  disagrees 
with  President  FtM-d's  announced  Intention 
of  vetoing  any  legislation  providing  a  guar- 
antee from  the  federal  government  to  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Ford's  further  suggestion  of 
amending  the  federal  bankruptcy  laws  to 
"allow  New  York  City  to  go  bankrupt  under 
a  plan  whereby  a  federal  court  would  keep  es- 
sential services  In  New  Ywk  City  going. 
woxUd  supervise  the  financial  ninnlng  of  the 
city,  and  determine  how  those  to  whom  the 
city  owes  money  would  be  paid  back"  re- 
ceives no  better  than  a  flatfooted  40-40% 
stand-off  in  public  support. 

Ohaervation:  Taken  as  a  whole,  there  Is 
little  doubt  from  this  in-depth  and  In-per- 
son  survey  of  the  entire  adult  population  of 
the  nation  that  the  American  people  are 
solidly  in  support  of  federal  assistance  to 
New  York  Cl^.  The  approach  of  guarantee- 
ing future  New  York  City  loans  bythe  fed- 
eral government  Is  viewed  by  the  public  as 
a  much  more  preferable  way  to  handling  the 
financial  crisis  of  that  city  than  President 
Ford's  suggestion  that  the  city  be  allowed 
to  default  and  go  bankrupt.  Even  Mr.  Ford's 
call  for  amending  the  federal  bankruptcy 
law,  which  has  not  met  with  substantial  op- 
position in  Congress,  falls  to  achieve  more 
than  40%  backing.  The  threat  of  a  veto  by 
the  President  clearly  met  a  negative  response 
from  the  public. 

In  the  aggregate,  it  Is  now  ^>parent  that 
.the  American  people  sharply  disagree  with 
the  President  in  his  approach  to  New  York 
City's  problems,  and  It  is  significant  that 
better  than  2  to  l  maJorltleiB  of  the  public 
now  favor  federal  action  guaranteeing  fur- 
ther borrowing  by  New  York  City  to  bring  it- 
self out  of  its  financial  morass. 
What  New  York  City  Must  Do  to  Deserve 
Such  Federal  Support 

SubstanUal  majorities  of  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  give  a  federal  guarantee 
to  New  York  City,  only  under  tough  and 
stiff  terms.  Here  are  the  specific  reforms 
which  majorities  of  the  pubUc  felt  were 
"highly  Important"  for  New  York  City  to  in- 
stitute "If  It  is  going  to  deserve  to  be  helped 
out  of  its  troubles  by  the  fMeral  govern- 
ment": 

By  90-7%,  a  thtimplng  majority  think  It 
is  "highly  important"  for  the  "city  to  b* 
forced  to  balanos  Its  budget,  not  to  q>end 
more  money  than  it  takes  In." 

By  77-11%.  a  majOTlty  thinks  It  "highly 
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important"  that  the  city  "trim  non-produc- 
tive employees  off  the  payroll." 

By  78-13%,  a  majority  feels  It  "highly 
important"  that  "a  city  administrator  with 
authority  be  put  in  to  make  siire  New  York 
City  government  carries  out  the  necessary 
reforms." 

By  68-18%,  a  majority  beUeve  It  "highly 
Important"  that  "tough  productivity  pro- 
grams for  city  employees"  be  Instituted. 

By  62-17%.  a  majority  views  as  "highly 
Important"  the  creaticm  of  a  "special  super- 
visory board  of  federal,  state,  and  dty  of- 
ficials to  monitor  what  New  York  City  does." 

By  53-23%,  a  majority  also  think  it  "highly 
Important"  that  New  York  City  "make  its 
bondholders  wait  two  to  three  years  before 
receiving  their  money  from  their  bonds,  al- 
though they  would  receive  Interest  pay- 
ments over  that  period." 

By  52-17%.  a  majority  feel  It  "highly  im- 
portant" that  the  city  "renegotiate  the  pen- 
sions city  employees  receive  so  that  they 
would  have  to  work  30  years  instead  of  30 
years  to  retire  on  half  pay." 

By  52-23%.  a  majority  feels  it  "highly  im- 
portant" that  "the  state  of  New  York  raise 
the  state  sales  tax  one  cent  to  finance  half 
the  city's  deficit." 

However,  no  more  than  39%  of  the  Ameri- 
can pec^le  feel  it  "highly  Important"  for  "the 
city  to  end  rent  control,  which  has  reduced 
Its  income  from  real  estate  taxes." 

Observation:  It  is  obvious  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  stiff  terms  put  upon  New 
York  City  In  order  to  have  the  city  reform 
its  ways  of  management  and  to  put  its  house 
In  order.  Most  deeply  felt  are  the  provisions 
that  the  city  balance  its  budget,  cut  dead 
wood  off  its  payroll,  tnstltuts  a  tough  pro- 
ductivity program,  and  install  ia  City  Ad- 
mlnlstrattv  who  would  make  certain  that 
reforms  were  carried  out. 

TBE  CONSBQXirXHCSS  OF  HKFAULT 

The  American  people  do  not  agree  with 
President  Ford's  assessment  that  a  default 
by  New  York  City  woiUd  not  have  deleteri- 
ous effects  on  a  much  wider  front.  A  sub- 
stantial 81  %  feel  it  is  likely  that  "many  in- 
dividual bondholders  who  purchased  New 
York  City  bonds  In  good  faith  could  have 
their  life  savings  wiped  out."  A  63%  ma- 
jority think  it  "likely"  that  "banks  around 
the  country  who  are  heavy  holders  of  New 
York  City  bonds  could  go  out  of  business." 
A  77%  majority  feels  it  "Ukely"  that  default 
would  mean  "the  risk  of  borrowing  for  al- 
most all  other  cities,  counties,  and  states 
could  go  up  a  lot.  making  it  necessary  to 
raise  taxes."  A  64%  majority  also  thinks  it 
•likely"  that  "a  New  York  City  default  could 
trigger  a  deeper  recession,  or  even  a  depres- 
sion In  the  coiintry."  and  a  68%  majority 
believes  it  "likely"  that  "confidence  in  fi- 
nancing local,  county,  and  state  governments 
would  be  undermined." 

Observation:  By  any  measure,  it  is  appar- 
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ent  that  the  American  people  see  widespread 
ranOfications  in  a  default  by  New  York  City, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  an  anticipated  rise 
In  borrowing  rates  for  other  cities,  counties, 
and  states,  which  could  mean  higher  local 
and  state  taxes  for  people  outside  New  York 
City. 

HOW  KKW  TO&K  CTTT  GOT  INTO  rrs  CXniKENT 

mss 

The  American  people  have  firm  views  about 
Just  why  and  bow  New  York  City  now  finds 
Itself  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy: 

By  82-6%,  a  majority  believes  that  "New 
Ywk  City  has  been  at  fault  by  not  living 
within  it's  means,  spending  more  money 
than  it  takes  in." 

A  71-4%  majority  believes  that  "there  is 
too  much  graft  and  payroll  padding  In  New 
York  City  government." 

By  67-9%,  a  majority  also  feeU  that  "the 
unions  of  city  employees  In  New  York  City 
have  become  so  pHjwerful  they  have  obtained 
excessive  settlements  on  wages  and  benefits." 

By  66-12%.  a  majority  believes  that  "with 
about  300,000  dty  employees.  New  York  City 
is  a  bureaucracy  out  of  control."  This  has 
increased  from  a  61-13%  majority  who  felt 
the  same  in  August. 

By  68-27%,  a  majority  thinks  that  "by  let- 
ting policemen,  firemen,  sanitation  men,  and 
teachers  retire  on  half  pay  after  20  years 
service,  New  York  City  has  been  far  too  gen- 
erous on  pensions." 

By  57-18%,  a  majority  believes  that  "New 
York  City  has  to  spend  too  much  on  welfare 
because  too  many  poor  p>eople  have  gone  to 
live  there  because  they  think  welfare  In  New 
York  is  higher  than  elsewhere." 

By  a  much  snoaller  and  a  murow  41-40% 
plurality,  the  pubUc  tends  to  agree  with  the 
(dalm  that  "New  York  City  Is  the  center  of 
much  of  what's  rotten  and  Immoral  In 
America."  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
a  88-33%  majority  rejects  the  proposition 
that  "New  York  City  has  been  a  rip-off  city 
for  a  so  long  it  ought  to  be  aUowed  to  default 
and  thereby  taught  a  lesson." 

Observation:  It  is  ^parent  that  the  Amer- 
ican peoirie  feel  that  New  York  City  has  been 
subjected  to  mismanagement  In  the  rimnlng 
of  Its  financial  affairs,  with  spending  going 
far  beyond  its  means,  with  swollen  payrolls, 
over-generous  union  settlements,  and  over- 
loading ofl  its  welfare  rolls.  At  the  same  time, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  substantial 
"get  New  York  City"  attitude  prevalent  In 
the  oountoy.  To  the  contrary,  the  thrust  of 
the  feeling  in  the  country  Is  that  New  York 
City  must  mend  Its  ways,  but  it  also  must  be 
helped. 

THX  nCPORTANCX  OP  NEW  TOXK  CITT 

While  it  is  obvloiis  th«rt  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  that  New  York  City  has  been 
profilgate  in  its  management  practices,  none- 
theless the  public  also  sees  much  about  New 
York  well  worth  saving; 
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A  substantial  74%  (tf  the  public  feels  that 
"many  cities  are  In  trouble  because  of  the 
recession  and  inflation,  and  New  York  City 
Is  Just  the  first  of  many  to  come  cloee  to 
bankruptcy." 

A  lopsided  82-10%  of  the  public  believes 
that  "as  the  financial  center  of  America,  the 
center  of  communications  and  publishing, 
the  headquarters  city  of  major  companies, 
the  centn  of  art  and  culture,  the  home  of 
the  United  Nations,  New  York  City  is  an 
important  part  of  America  to  keep  going." 

A  significant  70-20%  majority  feels  that 
"New  York  City  and  other  cities  are  Impor- 
tant business  and  cultural  centers  and  must 
be  kept  from  going  bankrupt."  ThU  major- 
ity has  risen  from  65-12%  who  felt  the  same 
way  in  August. 

A  67-21  %  majority  feels  that  "it  is  Impor- 
tant to  preserve  New  York  City  as  the  most 
important  city  of  the  world,  where  much  of 
the  world's  business  is  conducted  and  some 
of  the  most  Important  International  deci- 
sions are  made." 

A  63-25%  majority  believes  that  "it  Is 
Important  to  have  big  cities  such  as  New 
York,  which  attract  the  most  talented  and 
capable  people  who  can  work  closely  to- 
gether for  the  well-being  of  the  country." 

A  81-22%  majority  holds  the  view  that 
"to  coUect  garbage  for  8  mlUion  people,  to 
provide  adequate  fire  and  police  protection, 
to  educate  over  one  million  children,  it  Is 
necessary  to  have  the  second  biggest  govern- 
ment in  the  world." 

However,  bj  38-30%.  with  a  high  63% 
who  simply  do  not  know,  a  plurality  does  not 
agree  that  "New  York  City  has  not  received 
its  fair  share  back  from  the  taxes  it  pays 
to  the  federal  government." 

Observation:  Clearly.  New  York  City  for 
all  of  Its  wayward  management  vagaries.  Is 
stUl  regarded  as  a  critically  important  part 
of  America,  of  international  and  national  im- 
portance, a  center  of  business,  finance,  cani- 
munlcations.  culture,  and  a  central  working 
place  for  "the  most  talented  and  capable 
people"  in  the  country.  As  such,  the  public 
feels  it  impc»-tant  to  preserve  New  York  City 
in  all  of  its  positive  attributes. 

THK  WIDBSFaXAO  BASK  OF  SXTPPOST  FOB  A88IST- 
ANCX   TO    NEW   TOBK   CITT 

Backing  for  federal  aid  to  New  York  City 
is  not  confined  to  cities,  people  in  the  North- 
east, or  any  single,  particular  segment  of  the 
peculation.  Instead,  it  is  widespread 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  is  no- 
where more  evident  than  in  the  results  of 
this  key  question : 

"All  in  all,  do  you  favor  the  federal  gov- 
ernment guaranteeing  loans  to  New  York 
City,  if  the  city  balances  Its  budget  and 
such  a  plan  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  any 
actual  money,  or  do  you  think  it  is  better 
for  New  York  City  to  default  and  go  bank- 
rupt?" 


FEDERAL  GUARANTEE  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY  OR  LET  NEW  YORK  CITY  GO  BANKRUPT? 

(In  percanti 
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Obacrvotion;  It  la  i4>panBt  from  these  re- 
lolts  tliat  a  aolld  majority  of  all  regions, 
itaes  of  plaoe,  agea,  political  pUloeophles, 
and  political  party  membos  favor  a  federal 
guarantee  to  a  default  as  the  aoliitlon  to 
New  Tork  City's  problems. 
A  mrix.  iroTB 

TblB  study  was  conducted  by  Louis  Harris 
and  Associates.  Inc.  and  was  paid  for  by  New 
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Yatt  State  sources.  However,  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  questionnaire.  In  the  execution 
of  the  study.  In  the  writing  of  this  analysis, 
only  Louis  HarrU  and  key  members  of  his 
staff  prepared  the  questionnaire,  conducted 
the  field  wrark,  did  the  computer  work,  and 
the  analysis.  In  other  words,  the  Harris  staff 
was  given  free  and  vmrestrlcted  freedom  to 
prepare  this  study  and  to  conduct  It  and  to 
analyse  It.  Therefore,  call  responsibility  for 
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the  study  must  be  borne  by  the  Harris  cr> 
ganlzatlon  solely. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  the  questlonnaln 
asked  of  the  eross-seetlon  of  the  public,  wltb 
the  over-all  results  toe  each  attltudlnal  ques- 
tion filled  tn.  Copies  of  the  ooiiq>leta  com- 
puter prlnt-outs  of  the  study  are  available 
in  the  headquarters  of  Louis  Harris  and  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  1270  Avenue  of  the  A^wTlfas. 
New  Tork,  New  Tork  10020. 
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Vog  ''"P»[!l'»l-.-    --i--- (13)    40-1 

Oaly  somawhat  importani.....,,.. ...■.■.,.._.„.          ^  2S-2 

Not  iaipoitairt  at  all ■ 26-3 

Notaara ...'....""'.'.'.'.  6-4 

Ic  Oyar  tha  past  5  yaars,  do  you  fool  that  most  of  tha  dtias  of  tlM  country,  as  places  in  which  to 
liva  and  work,  have  improved,  tone  dowflhill,  or  not  chanted  much? 

Have  improved (U)  24-1 

4M 

21-3 

6-4 

Id.  Do  you  feel  it  is  worthwhile  for  the  federal  lovernment  to  help  maite  the  cities  better  places 
la  wMch  to  live  and  work,  or  do  you  think  it  is  not  a  worthwhile  effort? 

?2?!ii!!i:.- -- 05)    73-1 

Net  wortliwtNle 21-2 

Net  tare ". """"""  6-3 

le.  How  serious  do  you  feel  the  financial  crisis  facing  New  York  City  i»-very  serious,  only 
soPNwhat  senoos,  or  not  serious  at  alt? 


MMo  oowaatn i 

Notchaniad  much. T" 

Mot  sure T.' 


Very  serious 

Only  somewhat  serious . 

Not  terioas  at  all 

Not  sure 


- (16)  78-1 

'- 13-2 

3-3 

6^ 

If.  How  important  do  you  fast  it  is  for  the  federal  government  to  help  New  York  City  solve  ib 
fiaanctal  proUenn— very  important,  only  somewhat  important,  or  not  important  at  all? 


Very  important. 

Only  sofliewliat  important. 

Not  important  at  all 

Not  sore 


^  la  Ovar  the  past  5  yean,  do  yoa  feel  that  New  York  City,  as  a 
has  lawrBvad.  goaa  dowahill,  or  not  changed  much? 

Improved 

Geaa  downhill. 


(17)    40-1 

27-2 

26-3 

7-4 

in  which  to  live  and  work, 


Net  chenged  much.. 
Not  sure 


4 (18)    7-1 

4 5e-2 

« 12-3 

25-4 

Ih.  Oo  you  feel  it  is  worthwhile  for  the  federal  government  to  help  make  Now  York  City  a 
tar  place  in  which  to  live  and  work,  or  do  you  think  It  is  not  a  worthwhile  effort? 

ISt&i::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::™^^^^  ^\ 


Nolsara. 


9-3 


..^-J:^.??Z**^.y  **^  rtatements  some  people  have  made  about  Naw  Yorii  City  and  its  cur- 
raat  fiaaadal  trouMas.  For  each,  tall  me  if  yoa  agree  or  disagree. 


Area       Disagree 


Not  sure 


L  New  York  City  has  been  at  fault  by  not  living  within 

Ra  aMaas,  spending  more  money  than  it  Uk«i  in. ..  (20) 

^  To  coSaet  prbage  for  8i)00,000  people,  to  provide 
aaaqaala  fire  and  poHca  prolaction,  to  educate 
ovar  1jMS,000  cMMraa,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
sacaaa  bigaest  goveranwnt  in  the  country (21) 

1  By  Mttag  pdiceniea,  flrenwn,  sanitation  men,  and 
taachars  retire  on  half  pay  after  20  years  servics. 
New  York  City  has  been  far  too  generous  on 
pensions (22) 

4.  New  York  City  and  other  cities  are  Important 

taiinaii  and  cultural  canters  and  must  be  kept 
trem  going  bankrupt. ,  (23) 

5.  There  is  too  much  graft  and  payroll  padding  in  New 

Yorfc  City  govamment. (24) 

S.  As  the  fiaanctal  center  of  Amenca,  the'  center'of' 

cenimuaicadons  and  publishing,  the  headquarters 

dly  of  maior  companies,  the  center  of  art  and 

.     caMnra,  the  heme  of  the  United  Nations,  New 

York  City  is  an  important  part  of  America  to  keep 

|oia|. (2S) 

7.  The  untona  of  city  amptoyees  in  New  York  City  have 
bacowa  so  powarfal  they  have  obtained  escessive 
aatdaoMnts  on  wages  and  benefib...  (26) 

t.  It  ia  important  to  praaarva  New  Yorti  City  uUtemMt' 
uaportant  city  of  the  wortd  where  much  of  the 
world's  business  is  conducted  and  some  of  the 
.  — y^  importtnt  intamational  dacisiona  are  made.  - .  (27) 
1  Wdiaboirt  300,000  city  amplMaaa,  New  Yorti  City  is 

a  baraaacracy  out  of  contra) (28) 

U.  New  York  City  has  not  received  its  fair  share  back' 

..   -*??-5^S"^ iJ  pays  to  the  Federal  Government.  (29) 

IL  New  Varii  City  M  the  canter  of  much  of  what's  rottan 

aad  iaaneral  in  America (30) 

12.  H  to  important  to  have  big  citiea  like  Haw  York.' 
which  attract  the  moat  tatonted  and  capable 
??•*»*«  can  wori«  doaaly  tofother  for  the  well- 
baiaieftbaceaatry — (31) 


«2-l 

8-2 

10-3 

61-1 

22-2 

17-3 

58-1 

27-2 

15-3 

70-1 

20-2 

a  10-3 

71-1 

4-2 

2S-3 

82-1 

10-2 

8-3 

67-1 

9-2 

24-3 

67-1 

21-2 

12-3 

66-1 

12-2 

22-3 

20-1 

28-2 

52-3 

41-1 

40-2 

19-3 

63-1 


25-2 


11-2 


Agraa       Disagree 


Noll 


13.  New  York  City  has  to  spend  too  much  on  welfare 

because  too  many  poor  people  have  gone  to  live 
there  because  they  think  welfare  in  New  York  is 
higher  than  elsewhere (32)    57-1  18-2 

14.  Many  cities  are  in  trouble  because  of  the  recession 

and  inflation,  and  New  York  City  Is  lost  the  first 

of  many  to  come  close  to  bankruptcy (33)    74-1  14-2 


2S^ 

12-3 


2b.  In  general,  do  you  think  the  troubles  New  Yorit  City  is  in  are  mainly  due  to  the  way  the  ellv 
^ovemment  has  been  run,  "'  >*»  —■  "•'-'■  «•-  ~.— _.  ...  _.!.i„  .1 — c —  ....<.  —  ^'. ,  ''. 
of  inflation,  recession,  and 


government  has  been  run  or  do  you  think  the  reasons  are  mainly  elsewfiere,  such  as  ttieliiipad 
nd  the  lack  of  help  from  the  Federal  Government? 


Mainly  due  to  way  city  government  has  been  run (34)  5J.1 

Reasons  are  mainly  elsawbeFe ijj 

Both  (vol.) i..    .                               »t 

Neither  (vol.) '..'.".'. lu 

Not  sure """"II  7^ 

3a.  As  you  know,  the  Federal  Government  has  been  debating  whether  to  help  New  Yori(  City  bv 
guaranteeing  loans  made  to  it  or  to  allow  the  city  to  go  bankrupt  and  default  on  paying  back  the 
people  who  own  New  Yortt  City  bonds.  Now  let  me  read  you  some  statemenb  some  people  have 
made  about  what  ought  to  be  done  about  New  Yorii  City.  For  each,  tell  me  if  you  tend  to  agree  or 
disagree.  -••••■ 


Agree 


Dis- 
agree 


Not 
Sura 


1.  New  York  City  has  been  a  rip-off  city  for  so  long  it 

ought  to  be  allowed  to  default  and  thereby  be  tought 
a  lesson 

2.  The  U.S.  government  has  given  billions  In  aid  abroad' 

to  other  governments,  so  the  least  It  can  do  is  to 
help  out  New  York  City  when  if  is  in  need 

3.  If  the  Federal  Government  balls  out  New  York  City,  it 

will  be  an  open  Invitation  for  many  other  cities, 
counties,  and  states  to  do  the  same  and  that  is 
wrong 

4.  If  New  York  City  defaulted,  it  would  be  areal'lnjustice' 

to  thousands  of  people  who  would  lose  their  life 
savings  which  are  Invested  In  New  York  City  bonds.. 

5.  Since  the  Federal  Government  balled  out  Lockheed 

and  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  with  billions  of  dol- 
lars, the  least  it  can  do  is  to  help  bail  out  New  York 
City 

6.  Unless  New  York  City  is  allowed  to  go  broke,  the  same 

old  politicians  will  continue  to  mismanage  the  city... 


3b.  If  New  York  City  defaults,  here  are  some  of  the  things  that  could  happen  as  a  result  For 
each,  tell  me  if  you  think  that  would  be  a  very  likely  consequence,  only  somewhat  likely,  or  net 
likely  at  all. 


(35) 

32-1 

53-2 

IM 

(36) 

64-1 

28-2 

8-3 

(37) 

67-1 

24-2 

94 

(38) 

73-1 

17-2, 

10-3 

(39) 

55-1 

33-2 

12-3 

«0) 

48-1 

33-2 

194 

Only 

Vary     somewhat 

llkaiy  likely 


Not 
likely  Net 

at  ill  sura 


1.  Many  Individual  bondholden  who  pur- 

chased New  York  City  bonds  in  good 
faith  could  have  their  life  savtnga 
wiped  out        .....(41)    58-1 

2.  Banks  around  the  country  who  are 

heavy  holders  of  New  York  City  bonds 

could  go  out  of  business (42)    3S-1 

3.  The  risk  of  borrowing  for  almost  all 

other  cities,  counties,  and  states 
could  go  up  a  lot,  making  it  necessary 
to  raise  taxes (43)    52-1 

4.  A  New  York  City  default  could  trigger  a 

deeper  recession,  or  even  a  depres- 
sion, in  the  country (44)    40-1 

5.  Confidence  In  financing  local,  county, 

and  State  governmento  would  be 
undermined (45)   40-1 


23-2 

12-3 

»4 

28-2 

27-3 

1(M 

25-2 

13-3 

10-4 

24-2 

25-3 

11-4 

25-2 

20-3 

15-4 

4.  Now  let  me  ask  you  about  a  number  of  things  that  have  been  suggested  New  York  City  will 
have  to  do  if  it  is  going  to  deserve  to  be  helped  out  of  its  troubles  by  the  Federal  Government.  F«r 
— ■■  tell  me  if  you  think  it  is  highly  important,  only  somewhat  important,  or  hardly  important  la 
for  New  York  City  to  receive  federal  help. 


each,  tell  me  if 
order ' 


HMrty 
importont 


Only 


important 


Hardly 
important 


Not 
sure 


1.  The  city  be  forced  to  balance  its  budg- 

et, not  spend  more  money  than  it 

takes  In (46)    90-1  7-2  1-3 

2.  The  State  of  New  York  raise  the  Stole 

sales  tax  one  cent  to  finance  half  the 

city's  deficit- (47)    52-1  23-2  14-3 


i 

2-4 

11-4 
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Only 
Highly      somewhat  Hardly  Not 

important      important       important  sure 


22-2 

12-3 

13-4 

17-2 

19-3 

12-4 

13-2 

7-3 

7-4 

15-2 

8-3 

9-4 

11-2 

6-3 

6-4 

3.  The  city  end  rent  control,  which  has 

reduced  its  income  from  real  estate 

taxes (48)    29-1  26-2  21-3  24-4 

4.  Make  its  bondholders  wait  2  to  3  years 

before  receiving  their  money  from 
their  bonds,  although  they  would  re- 
ceive interest  payments  over  ttiat 
period (49)    O-l 

5.  Renegotiate   the   pensions   city   em- 

Bloyees  receive  so  that  they  would 
ave  to  work  30  years  Instead  of  20 
years  to  retire  on  half  pay (50)    32-1 

6.  A  city  administrator  with  authority  be 

put  in  to  make  sure  New  York  City 

Svernment  carries  out  necessary  ra- 
ms   (51)    73-1 

7.  Put  In  tough  productivity  programs  for 

city  employees (52)    68-1 

8.  Trim  nonproductive  employees  off  the 

payroll (53)    27-1 

9.  A  special  supervisory  board  of  Federal, 

State,  and  city  officials  be  created  to 

monitor  what  New  York  City  does  (54)_  (54)    62-1  17-2  11-3  10-4 

5a.  Now,  if  New  York  City  puts  in  reforms  such  as  those  we've  ]ust  asked  you  about,  would  you 
favor  or  oppose  the  Federal  Government  guaranteeing  loans  that  would  be  made  by  banks  and 
other  lenders  to  the  city? 

Favor (55)    65-1 

Oppose : 22-2 

Not  sure 13-3 

5b.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  the  Federal  Government  guaranteeing  New  York  City's  debt, 
whKh  Is  over  $11,000,000,000,  if  the  city  balances  its  budget  and  such  a  plan  would  not  cost  the 
tupayers  any  actual  money? 

Favor  (skip  to  5d) (56)   68-1 

Oppose  (ask  5c) j. 22-2 

Not  sure  (skip  to  5d) 10-3 

5c.  (If  "oppose"  in  5b)  Would  you  still  oppose  such  a  guarantee  by  the  Federal  Government  if 
New  York's  going  into  default  would  mean  the  cost  of  financing  Stole,  county,  and  city  government 
all  over  the  country  would  go  up  10  percent,  causing  state  and  local  taxu  to  rise? 

Favor (57)    13-1 

Oppose 76-2 

Not  sure 11-3 

5d.  (ask  everyone)  All  in  all,  do  you  favor  the  Federal  Government  guaranteeing  loans  to  New 
York  City  if  the  city  balances  Its  budget  and  such  a  plan  would  not  cost  the  Uxpayers  any  actual 
money,  or  do  you  think  it  is  better  for  New  York  City^  default  and  go  bankrupt? 

Favor  guarantee  of  loans (58)   69-1 

Favor  default 18-2 

Not  sure 13-3 

5e.  President  Ford  has  said  he  would  veto  any  bill  passed  by  Congress  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  New  Yoriraty's  deficit.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  President  on  his  veto- 
ing such  a  guarantee? 

Agree (59)    37-1 

Disagree 50-2 

Not  sure 13-3 

5f.  President  Ford  has  recommended  that  the  Federal  bankruptcy  laws  be  changed  to  allow 
New  York  City  to  default  and  go  bankrupt  under  a  plan  whereby  a  Federal  court  would  Keep  essen- 
tial services  In  New  York  City  going,  would  supervise  the  financial  running  of  the  city,  and 
datermlne  how  those  the  city  owes  money  to  would  be  paid  back.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  President 
Ford's  proposal  tor  a  bankruptcy  law  for  cities? 

Favor (60)    40-1 

Oppose 40-2 

Not  sure 20-3 

5g.  How  would  you  rate  the  way  (read  list)  has  handled  himself  on  dealing  with  New  York  City's 
financial  problems— excellent,  pretty  good,  only  fair,  or  poor? 


Excellent 


Pretty 
good 


Only 
fair 


Poor 


Not 
sure 


1.  President  Ford (61) 

2.  Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon..  (62) 

3.  Governor  Carey  of  New  York (63) 

4.  Mayor  Beame  of  New  York  City (64) 

5.  Senator  William  Proxmire  of  the 

Senate  Banking  Committee (65) 

6.  Senator  Adiai  Stevenson    of  the 

Senate  Banking  Committee (66) 

7.  Congress  as  a  whole (67). 


12-1 
3-1 
1-1 
2-1 

26.2 
12-2 
13-2 
13-2 

26.3 
18-3 
22-3 
19-3 

27-4 
16-4 
24-4 
35-4 

9-5 
51-5 
40-5 
31-5 

1-1 

9-2 

16-3 

11-4 

63-5 

1-1 
3-1 

10-2 
17-2 

16-3 
26-3 

9-4 
24-4 

64-5 
30-5 

FACTUAL 

Fla.  How  would  you  describe  your  own  personal  political  philosophy— conservative,  middle  of 
thcroad,  liberal,  or  radical? 

Conservative - - (68)  33-1 

Middle  of  the  road 40-2 

Liberal „ - 16-3 

Radical 4-3 

Not  sure 8-5 

Fib.  Did  you  vote  in  the  1972  elections  for  President  when  Nixon  and  McGovern  ran,  or  didn't  you 
get  around  to  vcting  then? 

Voted (69)    70-1 

Didn't  vote 29-2 

Not  sure 1-3 

Flc.  Regardless  of  how  you  might  vote,  what  do  you  usually  consider  yourself— a  Republican, 
a  Democrat,  an  Independent,  or  what? 
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Republican /70)    23-1 

Democrat —..._...  43-2 

Independent . , ...... ...           -  —  -  -  -..-.  ^^ 

Other "         "  2-4 

Not  sure I.I.IIIIIIIIII"!  4-S 

Fid.  (If  "voted"  In  1972  in  Hb-othan  skip  to  F2a)  In  1972,  did  you  vote  for  Nixon  the  Republi- 
can or  McGovern  the  Democrat? 

Nixon : (71)  5»_i 

McGovern 34.4 

Other 4_3 

Not  sura ...• '3-4 

F2a.  (Ask  everyone)  Is  the  head  of  the  household  an  houriy  wage  worker,  salaried,  or  self- 
employed  in  his  main  Job? 

Houriy  wage  worker .• (72)    27-1 

Salaried 34-2 

Self-employed 10-3 

Retired ||-( 

Unemployed 4-S 

None  of  the  above: 

Student i-t 

Military  service 1-7 

Housewife „.."; 4-4 

Other  (specify) 1.9 

F2b.  (Ask  if  employed,  unemployed  or  retired  in  F2a— Others  skip  to  F3)  What  type  of  work 
does  (did,  if  retired)  the  head  of  the  household  do?  (Probe  fully,  finding  out  what  the  job  is  called, 
duties  involved,  etc.,  in  order  to  categorize  correctly  below): 

Professional . (73)    i|_i 

Manager,  official,  proprietor 16-2 

Clerical  worker 7-3 

Sales  worker I"  j-g 

Skilled  craftsman,  foreman I.I.I  25-5 

Operative,  unskilled  laborer  (except  farm) ■ 14.( 

Service  worker ..................... 6-7 

Farmer,  farm  manager,  farm  laborar I.I"  '    i-% 

Other  (specify) 6-9 

F3b.  (Ask  everyone)  la  what  age  group  are  you? 

18  to  20 (74)    8-1 

21  to  24 ^    '    II2 

25  to  29 '."  "  "  12-3 

30  to  34 a_a 

35  to  39 "  "  ^JS 

40  to  49 '  m 

50  to  64 .  23-7 

65  and  over !$.( 

Refused* •Jf 

*lf  respondent  refuses,  estimate  his/her  age,  and  record  for  "refused"  as  well  as  the  age  group 
you  estimate.  ^ 

F4.  (hand  respondent  card  "A")  Would  you  please  look  at  this  card  and  tell  me  which  latter 
represents  the  highest  grade  of  school  that  you  actually  completed? 

C.  No  formal  schooling  (0  years) (75)    l-l 

D.  1st  through  7th  grade  (1  to  7  years  of  school  completed) 8-2 

E.  8th  grade  (8  yr  of  school  completed) 8-3 

F.  Some  high  school  (9-11  years  of  school  completed) I. Ill  15-4 

G.  High  school  graduate  (12  years  of  school  completed) 33-5 

H.  Some  college  (1  to  3  years  of  college  completed) 17-6 

I.  2  year  college  graduate  (completed  2  years  community  collaga,  etc) 4-7 

J.  4  year  college  graduate  (completed  4  years  of  college) %-% 

K  Postgraduate(4-yearcollegegraduateand  completed  atlaastl  yaarofgrad- 

uateschool) 7^9 

F5.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  labor  union,  or  is  any  other  member  of  this  household  a  member  of  a 
labor  union? 

Self  Is  member -. ,. (Tg)  14-I 

Other  is  member 15-2 

No  union  member  in  household Jiy.3 

'    Not  sure 1-4 

F6.  For  statistical  purposes  only,  we  need  to  know  your  totol  household  income  for  1974.  Will 
you  please  look  at  this  card  (hand  respondent  card  "B  )  and  tell  me  which  letter  best  represents 
all  the  money  the  members  of  this  household  either  earned  or  received,  such  as  welfare,  pensions, 
stocks,  bonds,  real  estate  and  other  investments,  income  from  a  business,  before  Uxas  in  1974. 

A.  Under$3,000 (77)    6-1 

B.  $3,000  to  $4,999 10-2 

C.  $5,000  to  $6.999 tt-3 

D.  $7,000  to  $9,999 ." 14-4 

E.  $10,000  to  $14,999 „ 23-5 

F.  $15,000  to  $19,999 16-6 

G.  $20,000  to  $24,999 ICK7 

H.  $25,009  and  over 9.4 

I.  Not  sure/refused 11-9 

Interviewer:  If  "not  sure"  or  "refused",  record  for  "not  sure/refused",  and  record  for  tha 

amount  you  are  estimating. 

F7.  What  Is  your  religion?  O 

Protestant  (J«)   56-1 

Catholic 31-2 

Jewish 2-3 

Other  (write  in) 4-4 

None $.« 

Not  sure 1.4 

Record  the  following— Do  not  ask: 

F8.  Ethnic  group  or  racial  background: 

While (79)    86-1 

Black 10-2 

OrienUI 1-3 

Spanish-American  (Puerto  Rican  Mexican-Amarican,  etc) 2-4 

Other  (specify) 1-4 

Not  sure •-* 
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(W)    47-1 
53-2 


0*/T«wi: 


i(»<HMpriiiO: 


TttaphoM  Arw  Cod*: TtttphoiM  Ho.: 

This  i*  a  bona  Mo  intorviow  and  has  booa  oMaiood  accordmi  to  my  a(r*amo«t  with  LmU  Harrii 

A  Associates,  lac 

Inlarwoww's  immo  (ploast  prinO: 

'.".'     '".'""."."     t*"**  •'  '"«•"'•*: Tiwo  (o'clock)  of  intorviow: ""' 

lll'iir'lL".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     This  intorviow  vatidatod  by: Date  vaikMod: . !]" 


.  tamoLVTvoti  on  tbm  IimauMVBUf  loarrAi. 
T*    ■  ■"■   ■  AansTAMCs  Act  (HJt>  10481) 

Wbcnao,  default  by  New  York  City  or 
other  American  state  or  municipal  govern- 
ments would  Jeopardize  the  already  tuicer- 
tam  recovery  from  the  economic  recession 
our  nation  Is  now  siifferlng,  and 

Whenas.  the  averting  of  state  and  munici- 
pal defaults  through  timely  Congressional 
action  Is  far  preferable  to  dealing  with  the 
Wnmn/'iai  chsos  whlch  would  foUow  In  the 
wake  of  defaults,  and 

Whereas,  the  nation  faces  an  Immediate 
crisis  In  the  threatened  financial  collapse  of 
New  York  City,  whose  default  would  have 
far  reaching  Impact  on  all  areas  of  American 
natloDal,  and  even  International,  economic 
life. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  Xry  the  House 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Committee, 
That  passage  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Emergency  Assistance  Act  (HJl.  10481)  Is 
heteby  endorsed  and  that  Members  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  are  urged  to  support  this 
legislation  when  It  comes  before  the  House. 


PROBLEBffiS  OF  THE  SUBURBS 


i  HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MiKmaortA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
Yoiic'8  current  flnandal  difficulties  has 
served  to  focus  our  attention  once  again 
on  the  flsod  relationships  between  our 
major  cities  and  their  neighboring  sub- 
urbs. Allegations  have  been  made  that 
fbe  crisis  In  the  cities  has  come  about 
In  large  part  because  the  suburbs  have 
refused  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Mr.  Al  Hilde.  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Plymouth  in  my  congressional  district 
has  authored  a  series  of  articles  which 
show  that  Just  the  opposite  is  true.  At 
least  in  the  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  metro- 
politan ana.  Mayor  HUde  documents  the 
substantial  influx  of  tax  dollars  which 
continue  to  flow  from  the  suburb&n  tax- 
payen  to  subskUae  d^  swlces. 

I  bdleve  the  Mwnbera  of  the  House 
will  flnd  tiiese  articles  very  interesting 
and  worthwhile  reading.  Two  of  the 
articles  by  Mayor  Hilde  follow: 

PLTM OOTB  FaOM  THE  iNSmX 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Plymouth  Report, 
I  described  the  deplorably  weak  political 
condition  of  the  suburbs  and  how  It  was  ad- 
Toraely  affecting  suburbanites  because  most 
of  the  Important  economic  and  social  deci- 
sions are  made  In  a  political  arena  and  there- 
for* «•.  and  up  on  the  short  end  of  the  stick 
In  terms  of  "net  economic  results".  I  fur- 
ther Indicated  that  if  this  strong  trend  con- 
tinues. It  would  result  In  much  higher  taxes, 
reducad  services,  weakened  property  values 
and  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  suburban- 
ites. This  article  will  provide  some  little 
known  facts  in  support  of  the  above  thesis. 
However,  for  those  who  did  not  read  the 
previous  article,  I  would  advise  obtaining  a 
copy  from  the  City  Hall  and  reading  it  in 
oontert  with  this  writing. 


Here  are  some  examples  of  how  the  big 
cities  get  the  suburbs'  money!  We  basically 
pay  four  types  of  taxes — income,  pr(^>erty 
sales  and  excise.  These  taxes  are  paid  to 
state,  federal,  school,  coimty,  city  and  miscel- 
laneous jurisdictions.  Suburbs  with  their 
higher  Incomes,  progressive  tax  rates,  higher 
property  values  and  larger  expenditiues  pay 
more  of  all  these  taxes  than  does  the  aver- 
age person  In  the  big  city.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  the  expenditure  of  this  money 
by  federal,  state  and  county  Jurisdictions 
greatly  favors  the  big  cities.  As  an  example. 
Federal  aid  amoimts  to  $15,000,000  yearly  in 
the  Minneapolis  school  district  (14%  of  Its 
budget)  compared  to  $3,000,000  for  a  com- 
posite group  of  eleven  suburban  school  dis- 
tricts (less  than  3%  of  their  budgets).  Fed- 
eral aid  amounted  to  $225  per  pupil  unit  In 
the  Minneapolis  school  district  compared  to 
$25  per  pupU  imlt  In  the  eleven  suburban 
districts  studied. 

Further,  according  to  the  Minnesota  State 
Auditor's  report  on  cities  and  villages,  Min- 
neapolis received  $119.19  per  capita  of  local 
government  aids,  revenue  sharing  and  all 
other  grants  and  aids.  Twenty-three  subur- 
ban communities  received  an  average  of  only 
$44.33  of  this  same  revenue,  only  37%  of  what 
Minneapolis  received.  Further,  Mlnnet^jolls 
with  43%  of  the  county  population  received 
61%  of  all  state  aids  distributed  In  the 
ooxinty.  Further,  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
did  away  with  oiir  municipal  township  relief 
system  and  transfferc^  it  to  the  county.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  mcpeftse  the  cost  to  Ply- 
mouth taxpayers  11  tuOM  over  what  they  bad 
paid  into  our  local  system.  Further,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Transit  Commission  during  1975 
wiU  collect  $356,168  from  Plymouth  citizens 
and  yet  Plymouth  has  no  MTC  bus  line  serv- 
ice. Further,  the  Hennepin  County  Medical 
Center  (General  Hospital)  will  collect  $194,- 
779  from  Plymouth  citizens  during  1975.  This 
money  is  used  for  operations  and  the  retire- 
ment of  bonds  and  payment  of  Interest. 
Again,  our  clttsens  receive  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  benefit  from  this  huge  expenditure. 
Further,  Plymouth  clUzens  during  1976  will 
contribute  $1,397,117  to  county  welfare.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  our  citizens  receive  mcnre  than 
6  to  10%  benefit  from  this  huge  e]q>endittire. 

The  "net  economic  result"  is  simply  this; 
suburbanites  pay  far  more  taxes  and  receive 
far  less  In  return  than  do  our  sharp  cousins 
from  the  big  cities — and  this  trend  continues 
inexorably  forward.  In  the  next  issue,  I  will 
discuss  the  arguments  the  big  cities  use  to 
get  our  money  and  how  they  spend  it  I 

Plticouth  ntOK  THx  iKsmx 
Most  thoughtful  people  agree  that  the  big 
cities  have  serious  problems  that  perhaps 
Justify  some  financial  aid.  The  gist  of  this  ar- 
ticle and  the  two  which  preceded  it  is  that 
the  suburbs  with  their  high  start-up  costs 
and  non-recurring  expenditures  (new 
schools,  city  halls,  fire  stations,  fire  equip- 
ment, parks,  etc.)  also  have  heavy  financial 
needs  and,  further,  the  multitudinous  poli- 
cies which  aid  the  big  cities  with  essentially 
suburban  funds  have  proliferated  to  an  ex- 
treme that  is  grossly  unfair — e^eclally  when 
one  considers  how  the  big  cities  spend  our 
money. 

As  you  read  this  article  keep  in  mind  the 
debacle  of  New  York  City,  a  city  nearly  bank- 
rupt at  this  time.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  dif- 
ference between  New  York  City  and  other 
Urge  dtiss  of  this  nation  ( including  the  Twin 
Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.   Paul)    is  a 


difference  in  timing  I  For  example,  one  alarm- 
ing signal  comes  from  a  recent  report  of  the 
MinnesoU  Taxpayers  Association.  This  report 
Indicates  that  the  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  met- 
ropcdltan  area  is  second  only  to  New  York  City 
In  the  per  capita  yearly  mterest  its  reeideota 
pay  on  local  bonds!  New  York  City's  inability 
to  meet  its  debt-service  obligations  has  been 
headline  news  for  some  t  me  now.  My  reason 
for  raising  this  Issue  is  that  although  the  big 
cities  have  mismanaged  their  own  operations 
they  have  been  successful  In  the  political 
arena  securing  suburban  money  to  ball  them- 
selves out.  Therefore,  we  in  the  suburbs  have 
an  interest  in,  and  maybe  even  a  responsi- 
bility to  question,  their  fiscal  practices. 

One  of  the  primary  arguments  used  by  big 
city  lobbyists  In  convincing  the  federal,  state, 
and  county  policymakers  of  their  needs  is 
that  they  have  unusual  conditions  and  very 
high  costs  and  simply  cannot  make  It  on 
their  own.  Although,  as  stated  earlier,  there 
is  some  merit  in  their  plea,  let's  examine  the 
situation  a  little  more  closely.  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  spend  much  more  per  capita 
than  the  suburbs!  One  way  is  by  employing 
more  than  three  times  as  many  employees 
per  thousand  of  population  as  we  do.  In  the 
suburbs  we  have  been  able  to  operate  quite 
well  with  less  than  four  public  employees 
per  thousand  of  population.  In  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  they  seem  to  require  more  than 
thirteen  public  employees  per  thousand  of 
population.  In  addition,  their  pay  scales  are 
much  higher  for  similar  positions.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  tremendous  disparity  In  "need"! 

Plymouth  operates  Its  entire  City  program 
Including  all  the  Fire,  Police,  Planning,  Road, 
Park  and  Recreation,  Inspection  and  General 
Administration  on  9.7  mills.  This  year  Min- 
neapolis Is  spending  16  mills  on  employee 
pensions  alone!  As  In  New  York,  their  pub- 
lic employee  unions  have  developed  a  strong 
hold  on  the  big  city  government  and  are  able 
to  extract  in  the  so-called  "bargaining  proc- 
ess" benefits  much  larger  than  the  general 
public  receives.  Considerable  evidence  would 
indicate  that  the  Minneapolis  Council  has 
become  an  unfit  adversary  to  sit  across  the 
bargaining  table  from  the  employee  unions 
on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  whom  they  are 
pledged  to  serve.  What  is  lacking  Is  balance! 
Ideally,  neither  employer  nor  employee 
should  lae  dominated  by  the  other  in  the 
bargaining  process.  This  is  the  only  way  that 
settlements  can  be  arrived  at  wtiich  are  fair 
to  all  parties  Including  the  general  public. 
The  state  government,  both  executive  and 
legislative,  bears  a  large  responsibility  for- the 
present  unbalanced  and  unhealthy  relatlon- 
efliip  between  employers  and  city  employees. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  receive  many 
times  the  state  and  federal  aid  per  capita 
than  do  the  suburbs.  Federal  and  state  aid 
distribution  formulas  are  \isually  determined 
on  the  basis  of  "level  of  effort"  or  "need". 
In  simple  layman's  language,  this  simply 
means  that  the  more  they  spend  the  more 
they  get  from  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments. 

Hie  big  cities  demonstrate  their  "need" 
for  additional  funds  by  including  in  their 
general  operating  budget  services  that 
suburbanites  pay  for  out  of  their  own  pocket. 
This  has  the  effect  of  swelling  big  city  taxes 
because  they  include  Items  such  as  garbage 
collection,  street  lights,  road  bviildlng  and 
other  Items  that  our  citizens  pay  for  either 
directly  or  through  an  assessment  procedure. 
When  big  city  and  suburban  aid  formula 
determinations  are  made,  it  should  be  done 
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fairly  on  an  apples-to-i4>pIes  basis,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  not.  In  further  supp<^  of 
this  allegation,  98.6  percent  of  aU  Plymouth's 
outstanding  debt  is  financed  by  special  aasess- 
ments  which  are  paid  by  the  individual 
property  owners.  In  Minneapolis  this  figure 
Is  only  19.8  percent. 

In  my  opinion,  the  situation  that  I  have 
descrlt>ed  in  the  last  two  articles  is  deplorably 
unfair  to  suburban  citizens.  Further,  It  is 
not  healthy  for  the  big  cities!  They  have 
little  Incentive  to  practice  fiscal  discipline 
snd  control  when  they  have  only  to  pick  the 
suburban  money  tree  in  order  to  cover  their 
excesses.  You  don't  cure  a  chemically  depend- 
ent patient  by  giving  him  more  chemicals 
when  be  exhibits  vmcomfortable  withdrawal 
symptoms.  The  patient  mvist  recognize  his 
Illness  for  what  It  Is  and  be  willing  to  take 
the  necessary  curative  measures.  Matters  are 
likely  to  worsen  until  suburbanites  become 
activated  In  programs  of  constructive  self- 
interest  and  take  political  steps  to  rectify 
these  Inequities.  The  subiii-bs  have  68  percent 
of  the  population  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
We  could  develop  the  necessary  political 
muscle  If  we  would  awake  and  take  construc- 
tive, positive  steps  that  have  as  their  basis 
an  Informed,  organized  and  Invigorated 
public.  Our  entire  region  and  state  would 
benefit  from  the  efforts  of  a  mature  and 
active  suburban  public. 


PATRIOTISM  REMEMBERED  BY  OUR 
YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  W.  JENRETTE,  JR. 

OF    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  I  addressed  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  in  Florence,  S.C.  The  occasion 
was  an  awards  banquet.  Several  young 
pe<H)le  were  singled  out  for  their  essay  on 
"patriotism."  However,  the  essay  that 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Judges  was  written 
by  Danny  Westei^am,  a  6th  grade  stu- 
dent at  St.  Anthony  Parish  School. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  E>anny 
a  U.S.  flag  that  had  been  flown  over  the 
Capitol,  as  well  as  to  present  him  with 
a  bond  which  is  to  be  used  for  further- 
ance of  his  education. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  I  would  like  to 
again  congratulate  Danny  on  his  fine 
work,  and  insert  his  essay  on  patriotism 
in  the  Record  so  that  others  may  have 
the  opportimlty  of  seeing  what  this  fine 
young  man  has  presented : 

Patuotism 
(By  Danny  Westerkam) 

When  someone  mentions  the  word  "pa- 
triot", what  comes  to  mind?  Most  people 
tblnk  of  a  Revolutlontur  soldier  with  a  mus- 
ket in  his  hand.  Perhi^  you  may  think  of 
Paul  Revere  or  a  famous  Revolutionary  Gen- 
«al  such  as  the  well-known  George  Washing- 
ton. Yes,  aU  these  pec^le  are  good  examples 
of  patriotism,  but  there  are  other  kinds  of 
patriots  besides  soldiers.  Some  of  us  have 
never  thought  of  a  peacemaker  as  a  person 
showing  patriotism.  Actually,  a  patriot  is  any 
person  who  loves  and  is  loyal  to  his  country 
and  Its  principles. 

There  are  many  people  that  have  shown 
patriotism  to  their  country.  Such  a  person 
1«  Henry  Kissinger,  a  peacemaker.  He  has 
■pent  all  of  his  time  and  energy  in  work- 
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ing  with  other  countries  for  the  benefit  of 
America.  Though  he  was  not  bom  here, 
Henry  Kissinger  has  always  shown  loyalty 
to  America.  John  F.  Kennedy,  another 
patriot,  was  from  a  wealthy  and  well-known 
family.  He  didnt  need  politics  to  make  him 
famous,  but  became  president  becavise  he 
loved  his  country  and  its  pe<^le.  Martin 
Luther  King  did  not  condemn  his  country 
when  it  discriminated  against  his  people,  the 
Negroes,  but  worked  for  the  benefit  of  all 
American  citizens.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
a  man  who  cared  about  conserving  America's 
natural  resources  and  started  conservation 
in  the  United  States.  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
great  patriot,  would  not  permit  his  covmtry 
to  be  torn  apart  for  he  strongly  believed 
that  "a  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
stand."  Charles  DeOaulle  was  a  soldier, 
statesman,  and  president  for  France.  This 
man  loved  his  country  deeply  and  was  prob- 
ably the  most  famous  patriot  France  ever 
had. 

Even  this  list  of  patriots  is  Incomplete  for 
I've  been  writing  mostly  about  politicians. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  an  Olympic  athlete  as 
a  patriot?  Kathy  Rigby,  for  one,  has  spent 
many  hours  and  much  of  her  energy  to  rep- 
resent her  country  in  the  Olympics,  but  did 
not  receive  any  pay.  In  this  way,  she  has 
shown  us  another  form  of  patriotism. 

All  these  people  are  outstanding  patriots, 
but  there  Is  still  another  kind  of  patriotism. 
Adolf  Hitler  was  a  well-known  patriot  for 
Germany,  but  he  showed  us  the  wrong  side 
of  patriotism.  He  l>elleved  his  people  and 
country  were  superior  and  that  they  should 
rule  the  world.  Eventually  this  kind  of 
patriotism  hurt  the  country  of  Germany 
and  caused  its  destruction. 

All  American  citizens  should  be  patriots. 
I  am  a  patriot  for  I  love  this  country  of  oiu« 
and  what  it  has  to  offer.  I  am  glad  that  I 
live  in  America  for  it  is  the  freest  country 
in  the  world.  However,  all  true  patriots  must 
remember  the  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
when  he  said,  "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country." 


"BICENTENNIAL  GARDEN"  PRO- 
GRAM IS  OVERWHELMING  SUC- 
CESS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  scHne  time  ago  I  advised  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber  of  a  "Bicen- 
toinial  Garden"  program  initiated  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  to  you  today  that  the  program 
has  been  an  overwhelming  success;  so 
successful,  hi  fact,  that  it  will  have  to  be 
expanded  next  year  to  meet  the  enor- 
mous demand. 

During  this  year,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  processed 
orders  for  seeds  from  348  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  has  distributed  174,800  en- 
velopes of  seeds  to  them.  Land  was  made 
available  from  25  State  institutions  serv- 
ing 3,000  community  gardeners.  Those 
gardeners  enjoyed  the  beneflts  of  the 
soil,  and  produced  a  vast  harvest  of  high- 
quality,  fresh,  nutritious  food.  The  State 
followed  up  the  program  with  question- 
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nalres  asking  this  year's  pcutidpants 
whether  or  not  they  would  again  want  to 
participate  next  year.  The  result  was  so 
staggering  that  the  State  is  now  fervently 
searching  for  additional  land  which 
could  be  made  available  for  community 
gardening. 

I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  fc^owing  article  which 
appeared  in  the  October  28  edition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
Weekly  News  Bulletin,  tuid  which  gives 
ample  evidence  of  the  great  success 
which  their  "Bicentennial  Garden  pro- 
gram has  enjoyed.  I  sun  sure  my  col- 
leagues would  want  to  give  considera- 
tion to  seeing  similar  programs  initiated 
in  their  own  States  if  one  Is  not  already 
in  existence. 

The  above  mentioned  article  appears 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 

rlcultiue.  Weekly  News  Bulletin,  Oct.  28, 

1976) 
Skapp  Launches  "Bicentennial  Gahoen" 
Program 

Gov.  Milton  J.  Shi^p  received  a  report  on 
his  Anti-Inflation  Garden  program,  In  which 
200,000  Pennsylvanlans  were  Introduced  to 
the  economic  advantages  of  raising  their  own 
vegetables. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Jim  McHale,  whoee 
department  administered  the  program,  pre- 
sented the  report  to  the  governor. 

"From  this  report,"  Shapp  said,  "I  see  the 
program  was  a  great  success,  especially  in 
that  It  involved  low-income  families  who 
benefitted  most  from  reduced  food  bills  and 
an  increase  in  the  nutritional  value  of  their- 
diets." 

The  governor  announced  the  program 
would  be  continued  next  year  on  a  larger 
scale  under  a  new  name — Bicentennial  Gar- 
dens. 

Gov.  Shapp  first  unveiled  his  garden  pro- 
gram at  the  Governor's  Preview  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Farm  Show,  January  6,  1976. 

The  Agriculture  Department  promoted  the 
program  and  processed  orders  for  seeds  from 
civic  organizations  throughout  the  common- 
wealth. A  total  of  348  such  organizations 
ordered  and  distributed  174,800  collection 
envelopes  of  seeds. 

Land  from  26  state  institutions  was  made 
available  for  citizens  to  use  for  vegetable 
gardens.  Nearly  3,000  people  used  land  at  18 
of  the  26  Institutions  Involved. 

According  to  the  program  report,  question- 
naires were  sent  to  the  348  participating 
organizations  and  the  citizens  who  used  state 
land,  asking  if  they  would  be  interested  in  a 
similar  program  next  year.  The  response  has 
been  overwhelmingly  positive. 

Consequently,  the  program's  Steering 
Committee,  with  representatives  from  the 
Departments  of  Welfare,  Education,  Commu- 
nity Affairs,  Property  and  Supplies  and  Ag- 
riculture, opened  bids  submitted  by  seed 
compamee  on  October  20th  to  supply  seeds 
for  the  Bicentennial  Gardens  program. 


POOD  PRICES  CONTINUE  TO  GO  UP 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.     MIKVA.    Mr.     Speako-,     when 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  other  authors 
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of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
guaranteed  the  rlg^t  to  life,  liberty,  and 
tbe  porsuit  of  han>lne88,  they  should 
have  Included  the  right  to  eat.  The  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  food,  which  seldom  ex- 
pericnees  a  setback,  Is  making  it  increas- 
ingly difBcult  for  breadwinners  to  provide 
even  the  most  basic  staples  for  their  fam- 
ilies. Congress  should  be  Infozmed  of 
this  alarming  trend  and  keep  it  in  mind 
when  formulating  policies  that  might  ef- 
fect food  prices. 

In  a  recent  survey  taken  In  26  stores 
throughout  my  district  in  Chicago's 
north  suburbs,  food  prices  had  increased 
4  percent  since  April.  The  price  of  a  27- 
Iton  market  basket  had  jumped  to  $19.99 
on  September  27  f  nan  the  April  26  price 
of  $19.20. 

Sharp  increases  in  meat  and  dairy 
products  were  primarily  responsible  for 
the  increase  recorded  in  the  survey, 
which  was  conducted  by  my  high  school 
interns. 

Tbe  survey  revealed  that — 

Meat  prices,  in  particular,  increased 
substantially — more  than  20  percent 
Eight  meat  Itans  of  various  types  and 
prices  are  used  to  compile,  the  meat  cate- 
gory statistics:  sirloin  steak,  boneless 
rump  rocut,  pork  chops,  all-beef  hot  dogs, 
whole  fryer  chickens,  round  steak, 
ground  beef,  and  bacon.  The  April  26 
price  of  these  eight  meat  items  was 
$10.36,  while  on  September  27,  the  price 
of  the  same  eight  meat  items  was  $12.51. 

In  the  dairy  products  category,  all  four 
items  included  in  the  market  basket  had 
increased:  sliced  American  cheese  up  to 
$1.09  from  94  cents,  eggs  up  to  77  cents 
fr(Hn  61  cents,  cottage  cheese  up  to  72 
cents  from  the  April  price  of  63  cents, 
and  the  smallest  increase — in  a  half  gal- 
lon of  low-fat  milk — ^up  1  cent  to  72 
cents  tTom  the  April  price  of  71  cents. 

I  have  been  charting  the  fluctuations 
of  food  prices  for  residents  since  Jime 
of  1974,  using  the  same  Tenth  District 
stores  in  each  survey.  For  the  present 
survey,  the  market  basket  items  included 
meat  and  poultry,  dairy  products,  prod- 
uce, froeen  foods,  canned  goods,  and 
several  housAold  products. 

A  July  Associated  Press  survey  has 
concurred  with  my  findings.  According 
to  the  AP  survey,  the  market  basket  at 
checklist  stores  rose  an  average  of  3.4 
po-cent  in  10  of  the  13  surveyed  cities 
during  July. 

These  results,  like  the  results  of  an  the 
food  price  surveys  my  ofllce  has  con- 
ducted so  far  show  that  some  econo- 
mists' comment  that  "inflation  is  over" 
certainly  does  not  hold  true  in  the  super- 
market. Inflation  is  very  much  with  us, 
propelled  by  ever-increasing  costs  for 
food  and  fuel. 

Senior  citizens  who  live  on  flxed  in- 
comes are  hit  hardest  and  are  least  able 
to  ccmibat  this  devastating  food  price 
spiral,  and  many  have  been  forced  to  re- 
duce their  food  consumption  to  a  dan- 
gerously low  level.  If  we  do  not  take 
some  steps  soon,  other  consumers  may 
be  priced  out  of  the  food  maiket  and 
may  find  that  eating  may  become  an  ex- 
poidable  right. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATURAL  OAS  EMERGENCY  STAND- 
BY ACT  OP  1975 


HON.  ROBERT  (BOB)  KRUEGER 

aw  TKZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ex- 
ploration was  undertaken  for  oil  in  the 
late  19th  and  first  half  of  the  2ath  cen- 
tury, an  unwanted  bjTproduct  often  re- 
sulted where  oil  was  foimd:  natural  gas. 
At  that  time  neither  use  nor  market  ex- 
isted for  natiiral  gas,  and  consequently  it 
represented  only  a  poisonous,  dangerous 
product,  which  was  burned  off,  or 
"flared"  in  order  to  make  drilling  a  safer 
undertaking. 

BACKGBOTTND 

By  1940,  natural  gas  had  begim  to  be 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  for  boiler 
fuel,  and  for  limited  industrial  purposes. 
Because  technology  to  transport  natural 
gas  over  long  distances  had  not  been 
developed,  it  was  used  near  its  source. 
In  all,  only  about  4  percent  of  our  total 
energy  supply  consisted  of  natural  gas. 

Diulng  World  War  n,  technology  was 
developed  to  allow  long-distance  trans- 
mission of  natural  gas  to  consuming 
States  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  Nat- 
ural gas  was  foimd  to  be  the  cleanest, 
highest  quality  fuel  that  we  had,  since, 
upon  burning,  its  principal  constituent 
leaves  only  water  vapor  and  carbon  di- 
oxide. Among  other  uses,  natural  gas  be- 
came the  prime  source  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  feedstocks.  Fertilizers,  plas- 
tted,  synthetic  materials  of  all  types  are 
made  primarily  from  natural  gas,  mak- 
ing this  fuel  our  source  not  only  of  en- 
ergy, but,  indirectly,  of  both  food  and 
fibre. 

Some  producing  States  foimd  natural 
gas  to  be  the  cheapest  available  boiler 
fuel,  and  therefore  converted  their  elec- 
trical generating  facilities  from  burning 
coal  to  natural  gas  for  their  boiler  fuel. 
Today,  95  percent  of  the  electricity  in 
Texas  comes  from  natiuBl  gas.  Nonethe- 
less, new  uses  for  natural  gas  made  in- 
evitable a  shift  to  other  boiler  fuels.  This 
inevitability  is  accepted  today  by  the 
larger  cities  in  producing  States.  San 
Antonio,  for  example,  is  purchasing  rail- 
road cars  and  contracting  for  western 
coal.  Houston  is  investing  in  nuclear 
plant  capacity.  But  these  changes  require 
vast  capital  investment  and  a  period  of 
time  to  change  from  one  fuel  to  another 
without  causing  widespread  economic 
disruption  and  hardship.  Furthermore, 
because  natural  gas  is  the  most  environ- 
mentally desirable  fossil  fuel,  its  use  in 
the  past  15  years  has  expanded  rap- 
idly. To  change  from  natural  gas  to  coal 
will  obviously  require  pollution-control 
equipment  and  large  capital  outlays. 

Our  realization  of  the  variety  of  uses 
for  natural  gas,  and  of  Its  limited  avail- 
ability in  the  short  term,  prompts  an 
assessment  of  what  conservation  meas- 
ures might  be  undertaken  to  maximize 
its  most  appropriate  uses,  and  of  how 
we  might  enlarge  production  to  avoid  fu- 
ture shortages  of  this  very  precious  na- 
tional resource.  Today,  it  constitutes  31 
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percent  of  the  energy  we  consume,  and 
41  percent  of  the  energy  we  produce. 
It  is  therefore  the  largest  single  provider 
of  energy  actually  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

WHXRE  A&K  WE  TODAT? 

Until  fairly  recently,  because  gas  was 
primarily  viewed  as  a  bsrproduct  some- 
times discovered  in  finding  oil,  the  major 
share  of  drilling  expense  was  charged 
against  the  price  of  oil.  Gas  was  sold  at 
whatever  price  might  be  received  by  a 
producer.  This  meant,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  natural  gas  could  be  priced  more 
cheaply  than  oil  In  terms  of  its  Btu  equiv- 
alent, because  the  main  profit  was  foimd 
in  oil  rather  than  gas.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  gas  could  be  purchased 
quite  cheaply  when  it  was  found  in  con- 
junction with  oil,  there  was  relatively 
little  inducement  to  explore  for  forma- 
tions containing  only  gas  and  not  oil. 
In  terms  of  energy  equivalency,  gas  has 
long  been  priced  more  cheaply  than  oil. 
Since  6,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  pro- 
vide energy  equivalent  to  one  barrel  of 
oil,  the  price  of  naturtil  gas  per  mcf 
might  logically  be  expected  to  correspond 
to  about  one-sixth  the  price  of  a  barrel  of 
oil.  Natural  gas  a  $2  per  mcf  is  there- 
fore competitive  with  oil  at  $12  per  bar- 
rel. But  natural  gas  can  present  problems 
in  transportation  not  presented  by  oil. 
It  must  be  present  in  sufficient  supply  to 
warrant  the  building  of  expensive  pipe- 
lines to  the  wells.  Whereas  oil  can  be  re- 
moved by  truck,  natural  gas  must  be  re- 
moved by  pipeline.  Therefore  even  today 
one  sees  some  "flaring"  of  gas,  and  there 
are  indeed  some  "shut-in"  gas  wells,  be- 
cause it  is  not  necessarily  economic  to 
build  pipelines  to  all  gas  wells.  The  gas 
wells  have  to  contain  sufficient  reserves 
near  enough  to  existing  pipelines  to  war- 
rant the  construction  of  a  pipeline  to  the 
fleld. 

MONOPOLY  IN  THE  NATUBAL  GAS  INDX78TST 

There  is  much  temptation  to  equate 
the  natural  gas  industry  with  the  oil  in- 
dustry, probably  because  the  two  prod- 
ucts, oil  and  gas,  are  Eissumed  to  be  found 
together  in  the  ground,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  owned  and  marketed  by  the  same 
flrms.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  Gas  is 
often  found  by  itself,  and  most  of  this 
gas  is  drilled  for  by  Independent  produc- 
ers. In  1973,  for  example,  out  of  tbe 
year's  total  of  1,326  gas  wells  drilled,  1,012 
were  drilled  by  independents. 

All  economists  agree  that  market  pow 
er  is  equal  to  market  share.  The  accepted 
quantitative  measure  of  this  power  is 
the  concentration  ratio.  A  familiar  rule 
of  thumb  is  to  measure  the  market  shares 
of  the  eight  largest  flrms  in  any  given  in- 
dustry and  sum  the  percentages.  If  these 
total  less  than  50  percent,  a  market  is 
not  considered  excessively  constrained  by 
anticompetitive  forces.  Not  only  is  this 
production  concentration  ratio  below  50 
percent  for  the  natural  gas  industry,  but 
it  is  lower  than  the  median  concentra- 
tion ratio  for  the  412  manufacturing  in- 
dustries generally  categorized  in  the 
United  States. 

Those  who  wish  to  regulate  the  price 
of  gas  sold  by  producers  wish  to  do  so 
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because  they  believe  producers  to  have 
an  excessive  amount  of  control  over  the 
price  of  the  gas  they  sell.  In  refutation 
of  this  position  we  can  look  at  two  things, 
one  quite  academic,  and  one  intuitively 
obvious.  First,  the  Institute  of  Gas  Tech- 
nology, one  of  the  most  highly  regarded 
research  and  educational  institutions  in 
the  industry,  has  constructed  a  model  to 
explain  the  relationship  between  price 
incentives  and  increases  in  exploration 
and  production.  Explaining  the  rate  of 
discoveries  as  a  function  of  current  pro- 
duction rates  and  economic  incentives — 
lagged  2  years  to  compensate  for  the  lead 
time  existing  in  natural  gas  production — 
the  model  was  applied  to  historical 
data — 1946-74 — and  was  proved  to  rep- 
resent almost  perfectly  industry  per- 
formance in  response  to  market  pres- 
sures over  the  past  19  years.  The  multi- 
ple correlation  coefficient  was  equal  to 
.996;  perfect  correlation  equals  1. 

The  second  thing  we  can  do  is  to  look 
at  the  Texas  intrastate  market  example. 
The  existence  of  market  controlling  pric- 
ing power  is  usually  revealed  by  prices 
which  are  inflexible  downward.  Prices  in 
Texas  broke  after  hitting  a  high  of  $2.07 
per  mcf  in  late  1974  and  no  ware  averag- 
ing $1.70  and  below.  This  type  of  be- 
havior is  definitely  not  characteristic  of 
a  monopolistic  market  structure. 

Unfortunately,  as  with  so  many  other 
things,  arguments  espousing  monopoly 
control  of  natural  gas  production  in  the 
United  States  tend  to  be  substantiated 
by  emotion  and  cliche'  rather  than  hard 
data  and  solid  logic. 

PRICE  FOR  NATTTRAI.  GAS 

The  pricing  of  natural  gas  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  oil,  or,  indeed, 
from  that  of  most  products.  Natural  gas 
prices  are  most  often  governed  by  long- 
term  contracts  ranging  from  5  to  20 
years  that  normally  cannot  be  renego- 
tiated during  the  life  of  the  conti'act. 
Therefore,  the  price  paid  for  "new  gas" — 
that  is,  gas  which  would  be  discovered 
and  contracted  for  today  on  long-term 
contracts — is  a  price  which  is  blended 
into  the  price  of  gas  under  existing  con- 
tracts. Within  the  intrastate  gas  mar- 
kets, for  example,  gas  selling  at  8  cents 
per  mcf  is  belnc  transmitted  on  con- 
tracts made  perhaps  20  years  ago  along 
with  new  gas  recently  found  and  sold 
at  $1.50  per  mcf.  On  average,  the 
amount  of  natural  gas  under  contract  ex- 
pring  each  year  constitutes  about  7  per- 
cent of  total  consumption. 

INTERSTATE  AND  INTRASTATE  PRICING 

The  price  of  natural  gas  at  the  well- 
head has  been  regulated  in  interstate 
commerce  for  over  20  years.  In  intra- 
state commerce,  it  is  unregulated.  Of 
the  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  pro- 
ducer of  natural  gas  gets  about  the  same 
percentage  for  his  product  that  the 
farmer  and  rancher  gets  for  his  grain  or 
livestock  when  bread  or  steak  or  cereal 
Is  sold  in  the  supermarket — about  20  per- 
cent. The  remainder  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  goes  to  cover  transportation  and 
distribution  costs. 

These  transportation  and  distribution 
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costs  are  governed  not  by  the  price  of 
natural  gas  at  the  wellhead,  but  by  the 
expense  involved  in  amortizing  the  cost 
of  a  pipeline.  If  a  pipeline  is  100  percent 
full,  then  the  gas  can  be  sold  by  the 
transporting  and  distributing  company 
at  a  lower  price,  since  the  return  on  in- 
vestment for  a  transportation  distribu- 
tion company  is  fixed  by  law.  If  the  pipe- 
line is  only  70  percent  full,  however,  the 
costs  per  mcf  paid  by  the  consumer 
rises  substantially,  since  the  consumer 
must  then  pay  more  mcf  to  cover  the 
fixed  cost  of  amortizing  the  pipeline.  Un- 
avoidably, however,  producers'  costs  and 
profits  are  the  only  variables  that  Induce 
a  supply  response.  If  the  consumer  is  to 
pay  more  per  mcf  in  the  years  ahead,  as 
he  unavoidably  will,  it  is  to  his  advantage 
to  have  a  larger  share  of  his  increased 
payment  go  to  the  producer,  where  it 
can  result  in  more  supply,  rather  than 
to  have  the  payment  go  to  the  trans- 
portation company,  where  it  will  amor- 
tize pipeline  costs,  but  do  nothing  to 
bring  in  more  gas. 

DEVELOPMENT    AND    HISTORY    OF    DIFFERENTIAI. 
MARKETS 

Because  the  price  of  natural  gas  has 
been  suppressed  below  the  competitive 
levels  of  other  fuels,  the  supply  and  de- 
mand functions  for  this  precious  fuel 
have  been  effectively  distorted.  These 
artificially  low  natural  gas  prices  have 
increased  demand  and  encouraged  waste- 
ful use  of  natural  gas  while  at  the  same 
time  the  low  prices  have  served  to  reduce 
supply  by  offering  producers  insufficient 
economic  incentives  to  encourage  them 
to  search  for  new  supplies.  Gas  well  drill- 
ing peaked  in  1961  at  5,459  wells  and 
generally  declined  to  a  low  of  3,456  wells 
in  1968.  During  1969  and  1971.  drilling 
was  fairly  stable  but  in  1972  there  was  a 
sharp  increase  in  drilling  activity  reach- 
ing record  levels  of  6,385  wells  in  1973 
and  7,240  in  1974. 

The  explanation  for  this  sharp  and 
dramatic  Increase  in  drilling  in  1970  lies 
with  the  development  ot  the  unregulated 
intrastate  market  for  natural  gtis.  As  this 
intrastate  market  grew  in  the  early 
I970's.  so  did  the  number  of  wells  drilled 
to  supply  natural  gas  at  the  free  and  un- 
regulated prices  that  the  intrastate  mar- 
ket commanded.  In  the  State  of  Texas 
alone,  a  record  number  of  2,013  gas  wells 
was  drilled  in  1974  with  gas  going  for 
an  average  wellhead  price  of  $1.52  per 
mcf. 

As  tlie  intrastate  market  grew  and 
prospered,  however,  a  different  phenom- 
enon was  evolving  in  the  interstate  mar- 
ket. In  the  interstate  market,  which  pro- 
vides much  of  the  natural  g£is  consumed 
in  the  United  States  the  increase  in  de- 
mand aimually  exceeded  the  increase  in 
supply  until  shortages  finally  developed. 
These  shortages,  steadily  Increasing  since 
1970,  have  resulted  in  total  curtailments 
of  2  trillion  cubic  feet  in  1974  and  an 
estimated  2.9  tcf  in  1975.  The  1975  short- 
fall Is  estimated  to  be  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  15  percent  of  total  U.S.  de- 
mand for  that  year. 

Because  drilling  in  the  regulated  mar- 
kets has  declined  dramatically,  proved — 
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that  is,  discovered — ^reserves  continue 
the  decline  they  have  been  experiencing 
since  the  mid-1960's.  Thus,  as  the  intra- 
state market  prospers,  the  interstate 
market  continues  to  dry  up.  Both  mar- 
kets are  observing  the  normal  function 
of  the  laws  regulating  supply  and  demand 
and  are  operating  in  an  entirely  predict- 
able manner.  The  intrastate  market  has 
functioned  in  a  normal  manner,  bring- 
ing forth  gas  supplies  in  the  State  of 
Texas  at  prices  of  up  to  $2.07  per  mcf. 
This  higher  price  increased  exploration 
and  production  to  a  degree  sufficient  for 
a  surplus  to  develop.  As  it  did,  this  surplus 
softened  the  market  and  put  downward 
pressures  on  the  price  of  natural  gas  at 
the  wellhead.  As  a  result,  wellhead  prices 
are  now  averaging  about  $1.70  in  Texas, 
with  contracts  presently  being  written, 
in  certain  instances,  for  $1.20  per  mcf. 
The  conclusion  is  irrefutable:  an  unreg- 
ulated market  price  will  indeed  elicit  a 
supply  response  in  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry. 

COST  OF  SXTBSTITUTE  FT7EI.S 

If  supplies  of  natural  gas  are  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  available  demand,  obviously 
substitute  fuels  must  be  provided.  It  is 
worthwhile  to  make  some  comparative 
cost  Eissessments  here. 

If  a  consumer  is  curtailed  in  the  use 
of  natural  gas,  he  faces  several  options. 
If  he  uses  natural  gas  for  commercial 
or  industrial  purposes,  he  may  have  to 
close  down  his  business  or,  he  may  sub- 
stitute oil  for  his  shortage  of  natural 
gas.  The  cost  of  substitute  oil  is  the  cost 
of  an  imported  barrel  of  oil,  since  our 
marginal  barrel  of  oil  comes  from  over- 
seas. This  cost  is  today  approximately 
$12.50  plus  $2  in  tariff.  Since  one 
barrel  of  oil  equals  6,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  it  would  be  econooac  to  acquire 
natural  gas  at  $2  per  dacf  rather  than 
convert  to  oil  at  $14.50  per  barrel. 

With  the  assistance  of  Federal  funds, 
we  are  now  undertaking  efforts  to  con- 
vert cofil  to  sjmthetic  natural  gas.  The 
most  optimistic  estimates  of  these  costs 
forecast  that  the  synthetic  natural  gas 
to  result  from  such  processes  would 
be  about  $2.50  per  mcf  or  $3  per  mcf. 
Thus,  taxpayers  are  subsidizing  research 
and  pilot  projects  in  order  to  provide 
synthetic  natural  gas — SNG — that  will 
sell  at  5  to  6  times  the  current  Federal 
Power  Commission  regulated  price  of  52 
cents  per  mcf  for  new  natural  gas. 
Clearly  something  is  out  of  phase  here. 

Liquid  natural  gas — (LNG) — which  is 
imported  from  overseas  bears  a  cost  of 
approximately  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  This  LNG  is  not  readily 
available,  however,  because  ships  to 
transport  LNG  are  few,  and  the  tech- 
nology for  conversion  of  natural  gas  into 
LNG  is  not  available  in  sdl  of  the  coun- 
tries where  natural  gas  is  found.  Some 
of  these  countries  are  still  technologically 
in  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States  in  the  1920's.  They 
do  not  have  the  technology  to  convert 
natural  gas  to  LNG.  nor  do  they  have 
the  pipeline  systems  to  transport  their 
natural  gas  to  a  point  where  it  can  be 
used.  Therefore,  in  other  countries,  na- 
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tural  Kas  Is  quite  often  still  flared  and 
wasted. 
wwu  CAM  BB  Domc  TO  nrdXASB  Doicnnc 
twjuviynoMf 

Studies  have  repeatedly  shown  that 
the  number  of  wells  drilled  is  directly 
proportional  -kpl^e  price  paid  for  oil 
and  gas  products.  EUnce  most  drilling 
has  been  for  oil,  drilling  activity  has  fol- 
lowed the  price  of  oil  more  closely  than 
that  of  gas,  but  the  pattern  has  been 
clear,  and  drilling  activity  has  in  fact 
been  proportional  to  the  price  paid  for 
oil.  The  second  inescapable  conclusion 
Is  that  the  fields  most  readily  found 
have  already  been  discovered.  This 
means  that  dialling  for  future  gas  re- 
serves wUl  be  of  two  sorts:  drilling  in 
smaller  basins  that  can  produce  addi- 
tional reserves,  and  drilling  to  greater 
depths.  However,  these  fields  will  be  pro- 
duced only  if  the  prices  received  Justify 
deeper,  more  expensive  drilling,  and 
erecting  a  pipeline  to  the  gas.  New  drill- 
ing techniques  allowing  deeper  explora- 
Uaa  for  gas  will  have  to  be  increasingly 
employed.  Currently  some  wells  are  being 
drilled  to  20,000  and  30,000  feet  in  the 
search  for  gas.  but  this, gas,  naturally. 
goes  into  the  intrastate  market  where 
prices  are  received  that  warrant  the  hea- 
vier drilling  expenditure,  rather  than 
flowing  into  interstate  market. 

In  1974,  half  the  natural  gas  being  used 
in  the  UJS.A.  came  from  only  2  percent 
of  the  gas  fields  in  this  coimtry — ^very 
large  basins  that  were  found  long  ago. 
Tlie  remaining  half  of  the  gas  came 
from  98  percent  of  the  fields  which  were 
drilled  in  hopes  of  large  finds,  but  which 
provided  much  smaller  production. 

Is  there  new  gas  to  be  found?  The 
answer  is  undoubtedly  yes.  Well  over  half 
the  world's  surface  is  under  water, 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  areas 
under  water  have  formations  Just 
as  likdy  to  contain  gas  as  those  areas 
covered  by  land.  However,  it  is  more 
expensive  to  explore  under  water,  and, 
currently,  offshore  natural  gas  is  sold 
under  Federal  price  ctxitrols  tliat  dic- 
tate exploration  for  gas  onj^  where 
It  can  profitably  be  produced  at  a 
cost  of  52  cents  per  mcf  or  less.  Obvious- 
ly, that  puts  much  more  severe  restric- 
tions on  offshore  drilling  activity,  where 
we  might  legitimately  expect  to  find 
the  largest  reserves,  than  we  have  on  on- 
shore reserves.  Further,  since  offshore 
reserves  are,  in  this  country.  Federal 
lands,  the  taxpayers  are  missing  the  op- 
portunity to  receive  royalty  payments 
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which  instead  go  to  private  owners  of 
onshore  lands. 

WHAT    ABOT7T    WTTRHOLOING? 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  certain 
producers  are  withholding  natural  gas 
in   expectation   of   higher,   deregulated 
prices.  The  search  for  shut-in  wells  has 
in  recent  years  been  almost  as  persistent 
as  the  search  for  the  city  of  gold  was  in 
the  southwest  some  years  ago.  But  the 
findings  have  been  few.  The  Department 
of  Interior  found  in  its  study  that  vir- 
tually ull  shut-in  wells  were  not  economic 
to  produce.  Those  who  argued  that  there 
are  vast  reserves  that  are  shut-in  seem 
not  to  realize  that  to  withhold  gas  is  il- 
legal, since  it  is  illegal  to  withhold  from 
State   regulatory  agencies   information 
about  reserves,  or  to  falsify  those  re- 
serves.   Further,    most   exploration — 75 
percent  in  1973 — is  done  by  independent 
producers  rather  than  by  major  firms, 
and  generally  these  ventures  are  imder- 
taken  as  joint  ventures  in  partnerships. 
Such  participants  simply  do  not  have  the 
cash  flow  to  allow  them  to  find  produc- 
tion and  shut  it  in.  Were  they  to  do  so, 
not  only  would  they  be  in  violation  of 
State  laws,  but  they  would  be  withhold- 
ing  from   the   landowner   royalties   to 
which  he  is  entitled,  and  for  which  he 
could  take  the  drillers  to  court. 

It  would  be  folly  to  imply  that  there 
are  no  shut-in  wells  whatever,  but  the 
noti<Hi  that  there  are  vast  reserves  that 
have  been  shut  in,  in  expectation  of  high- 
er unregulated  prices,  has  never  survived 
any  careful  scrutiny  by  either  economists 
who  know  the  field  or  by  the  Government 
regulatory  agencies  involved.  It  is  a  com- 
fortable myth  most  often  held  by  the 
same  parties  who  believe  that  there  really 
are  very  few  additional  reserves  to  be 
had  at  any  price,  an  inconsistency  which 
has  only  confirmed,  rather  than  erased, 
this  particular  prejudice. 

AN    IND    TO    TTNCTBTAUmr 

What  is  needed,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
import  dependency  which  we  develojied 
in  oil — 40  percent  of  our  oil  is  currently 
imported — is  to  develop  a  policy  now  that 
will  maximize  production  and  assure  a 
most  efficient  and  fair  use  of  this  pre- 
cious resource.  Efficient  use  in  part  ob- 
viously follows  price.  As  natural  gas  be- 
comes too  expensive  to  be  used  as  a  boiler 
fuel  for  producing  electricity  coal  will 
cmce  more  recover  that  role.  But  if  we 
are  to  maximize  our  production  we  must 
give  those  who  are  involved  in  produc- 
tion clear  signals.  Nothing  so  discourages 
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investment  in  an  already  essentially  risky 
business  as  governmental  imcertalnty. 
Drillers  are  imcertain  as  to  what  they 
will  find  under  the  ground  but  they  do 
not  wish  to  have  their  uncertataity  com- 
pounded by  now  knowing  whether  they 
win  be  allowed  to  receive  52  cents  or 
$1.52  for  the  product  they  seek  if  it  entera 
an  interstate  pipeline.  If  we  wish  to 
maximize  production,  we  will  have  to  de- 
velop natural  gas  policies  that  will  con- 
tinue for  longer  than  180  days.  We  will 
have  to  give  a  clear  view  into  the  future 
about  whether  or  not  natural  gas  wHl 
be  sold  at  a  price  competitive  with  other 
fuels,  and  if  it  will  be  sold  in  the  same 
manner,  governed  by  market  forces  rath- 
er than  by  short  term  political  pressiun. 
WRAT  ir  Komnfo  is  donxt 

If  nothing  is  done,  we  will  suffer  worse 
than  cold  homes  this  winter.  Jobs  will  be 
lost,  perhaps  massively.  Industrial  cur- 
tailment will  be  Inevitable.  Our  invort 
dependency  will  grow.  Pollution  can  be 
expected  to  increase  if  we  massively  sub- 
stitute alternate  fuels,  since  all  other 
fuels  are  heavier  polluters  than  natural 
gas.  The  cost  of  curtailment  needs  to  be 
measured  in  jobs  lost,  industrial  produc- 
tion delayed,  agricultural  productiMj 
missed  because  of  lack  of  fertilizer. 

THX  MIT  MCOltOVXniC  MODKL 

We  can.  of  course,  do  nothing,  and 
many  might  prefer  this  or  some  short- 
term  "emergency"  course.  But  it  would 
be  useful  to  look  at  the  results  of  the 
fullest,  most  comprehensive  study  of  the 
effects  of  present  regulation,  increased 
regulation,  and  phased  deregulation  as 
they  were  assessed  in  the  econometric 
model  done  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  recently.  Under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Paul  McAvoy — ^now  a  member  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers—this study  predicted  the  effects 
of  three  different  strategies.  First.  A  con- 
tinuation of  present  regulation  would 
bring  an  excess  of  demand  over  supply 
of  10  T  ff— or  four  times  the  present 
anticipated  shortfall.  Second.  Strength- 
ened regulation  would  enlarge  the  short- 
fall to  12  tcf.  Third.  Under  deregulatlMi 
supply  and  demand  would  be  essentially 
in  balance. 

Tlie  econometric  simulations  are  given 
below.  The  difference  in  price  between 
present  regulation  and  deregulation  is 
anticipated  to  be  the  difference  betweoi 
72  cents  and  88  cents.  The  difference 
In  supply  and  demand  varies  from  10 
tcf  to  near  zero. 
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TABLE  2.— ECONOMETRIC  SIMULATIONS  OF  STRENGTHENED  REGULATION  OF  NATURAL  GAS 
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TABLE  1— ECONOMETRIC  SIMULATIONS  OF  PHASED  DEREGULATION  OF  NATURAL  GAS 
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It  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  would 
wish  us  to  continue  our  present  policy 
to  explain  whether  they  prefer  an  in- 
crease in  reliance  on  imported  oil,  or  a 
shortage  of  domestic  natural  gas  with 
the  industrial  havoc  that  that  will 
wreak.  If  so,  they  should  be  clear  and 
outspoken  in  defense  of  those  policies. 
If  not,  then  It  is  time  to  consider  new 
alternatives. 

AM  ALTKENATIVE  SOLUTION 

The  other  body  recently  passed  the 
Bentsen-Pearson  plan  with  strong  bi- 
partisan suwxjrt,  58  to  32.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses both  immediate  and  long-term 
needs.  It  will  make  additional  gas  avail- 
able to  the  interstate  markets,  pur- 
chased from  the  intrastate  markets,  for 
the  next  180  days.  It  wil^  lessen  the 
likelihood  of  long-term  curtailments  be- 
cause It  will  allow  purchases  of  new  gas 
from  onshore  production  to  be  made  by 
the  interstate  markets,  whereas  at  pres- 
ent, 96  percent  of  the  onshore  produc- 
tion Is  goiiig  into  intrastate  markets.  It 
will,  over  a  5-yesu-  period,  deregulate 
offshore  natural  gas,  and  thereby  will 
allow  sufficient  incentives  to  enhance 
exploration  in  drilling  in  this  vast  area 
for  th^  years  ahead.  It  will  lessen  Imports 
and  will  provide  stimulus  for  energy 
needed  for  a  secure  industrial  base  in 
the  years  ahead. 

This  bill  passed  by  almost  a  2-to-l 
margin  in  the  other  body,  and  if  c(»npa- 
rable  legislation  were  passed  in  the 
House,  would  have  a  strong  possibility  of 
becoming  law.  I  have,  therefore,  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  10480,  simflar  but  not 
identical  to  the  Bentsen-Pearson  plan. 
A  siunmary  describing  that  bill  is  glvoi 
below.  I  offer  this  bill  with  bipartisan 
cosponsors  as  a  vehicle  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  this  House,  and,  we  hope, 
worthy  of  adoption  by  the  Nation  as  a 
basis  for  future  natural  gas  policy. 

STTMISART   or   KBT7EGKB   NATUSAL   GAS   BILL 

lamon  hji.  io4so 
HJl.   10480  is  a  two  title  biU  con- 
structed so  as  to  address  both  the  Imme- 


diate emergency  shortage  problem  and 
the  long-term  supply  inadequacy  pr(*- 
lem.  Title  I  allows  for  the  emergency 
180-day  purchases  of  gas  in  the  intra- 
state market  by  any  interstate  pipelines 
suffering  curtailments  that  may  inter- 
rupt supplies  to  high  priority  end  users. 
These  purchases  would  be  allowed  at  in- 
trastate free-market  prices. 

Title  I  includes  a  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  natural  gas  as  an  boiler  fuel,  in 
all  cases  where  a  substitute  fuel  can  be 
utilized,  with  compensation  provided  to 
said  users  for  any  economic  hardships  or 
losses  incurred. 

A  provision  is  included  to  provide  for 
emergency  allocation  of  propane  with 
price  restraints  to  insure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  this  vital  fuel  to  agricultural  and 
industrial  users  who  have  historically 
used  this  fuel  and  must  be  assured  of 
the  availability  of  adequate  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices  in  order  to  provide  for 
and  insure  the  health,  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  effect  of  title  I  is  to  help  "share 
the  shortage"  and  provide  natund  gas  to 
high  priority  users  on  an  emergency 
basis.  Title  I  will,  in  effect,  allow  the 
intrastate  gas  surpluses  to  flow  into  the 
interstate  market  on  a  temporary  basis 
in  order  to  help  relieve  this  winter's 
pending  shortage.  Estimates  are  that  the 
quantities  attracted  into  the  interstate 
market  will  enable  this  winter's  shortage 
to  be  reduced  to  the  magnitude  of  last 
year's  shortage,  barring  the  occurrence 
of  an  extremely  harsh  winter  or  some 
other  unforeseen  acts  of  God. 

Title  n  of  HJI.  10480  addresses  the 
long-term  supply  problem  and  the  severe 
decline  in  reserves  that  has  been  plagu- 
ing the  natural  gas  industry  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  8  years. 

Title  n  provides  for  the  immediate  de- 
c(»itrol  of  onshore  "new"  natural  gas 
as  this  gas  is  discovered  and  as  old  con- 
tracts expire. 

Offshore  natural  gas  is  to  be  gradiially 
phased  out  over  a  period  of  5  years  with 


national  ceiling  rates  to  be  determined 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  These 
national  ceiling  rates  will  be  determined 
by  rulemaking  based  upon  four  criteria: 

Prospective  costs. 

Capital  formation  for  exploration,  et 
cetera. 

Promotion  of  conservation  of  natural 
gas. 

Consumer  protection. 

Protection  is  included  to  insure  the 
long-term  supplies  of  natural  gas  to  es- 
sential agricultural  and  Industilal  users 
to  whom  alternate  energy  sources  are  not 
usable  or  availbale. 

Long  term,  gradual  phaseout  of  nat- 
ural gas  for  use  as  a  boiler  fuel  is  pro- 
vided for. 

Title  n  is  a  sensible  and  responsible 
long-term  approach  to  the  natural  gas 
supply  problem  in  the  United  States.  In- 
centives are  provided  so  as  to  increase 
production  in  the  long  term,  while  the 
gradual  phase-in  period  provides  also  for 
the  protection  of  the  consumer  and  the 
economy  in  the  transitional  period  from 
the  shock  of  rapid  price  increases  which 
may  accompany  complete>and  total  de- 
control of  all  natural  gas  produced  in  the 
United  States. 


PERSONAL.  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF   BBODK   ISLAITD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  November  8,  1975 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  a  viral  upper  respiratory 
tract  infection,  I  have  been  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  physician 
to  suspend  normal  activities. 

Accordingly,  I  have  been  paired  with 
Congressman  Fxknahd  St  Gumaxn  of 
Rhode  Island  for  the  conduct  of  con- 
gressicmal  business. 
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PROTECTENO  THE  AMERICANc^CON- 
8UMER  FROM  UNSANITARY  DAIRY 
IMPORTS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  forbid  the 
Importation  into  the  United  States  of 
dairy  products  that  are  manufactured 
under  unsanitary  conditions. 

I  have  two  principal  reasons  for  the 
introduction  of  this  bill.  First,  a  definite 
thiteat  to  the  health  of  the  consumer  is 
posed  by  the  importation  of  unsanitary 
dairy  products.  Second,  there  is  an  in- 
creased danger  of  imf  air  competition  due 
to  the  generally  lower  prices  of  imported 
dairy  products.  This  low  cost  Is  at  least 
partially  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
many  foreign  manufacturers  do  not  have 
to  meet  the  expensive  sanitary  procedures 
required  of  domestic  producers  and 
dairymen. 

Basically,  this  measure  would  require 
that  foreign  nations  wishing  to  export 
dairy  products  to  the  United  States 
establish  a  program  to  guarantee  that 
their  dairy  products  are  In  compliance 
with  the  minimum  Federal  standards  as 
determined  by  the  Food  and  Dnig  Ad- 
ministration. 

TtA^mn  TO   HEALTH 

In  1974  the  United  States  Imported  six 
times  as  many  dsdry  products  as  it  ex- 
ported. Only  a  small  portion  at  these  im- 
ports, even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, are  Inspected.  Until  recently,  the 
percentage  inspected  averaged  12  per- 
cent, but  with  the  increasing  amoimt  of 
Imports  and  the  inability  of  the  Food  Eind 
Drug  Administration  to  expand  its  in- 
spection services,  the  percentage  exam- 
ined is  now  at  approximately  6  percent. 

Of  those  dairy  imports  examined,  an 
average  of  10  percent  are  rejected  as  a  re- 
sult of  unwholesomeness.  adulteration,  or 
mislabeling.  Assuming  that  this  percent- 
age of  contaminated  products  is  correct 
for  imports  as  a  whole,  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  contaminated  dairy  prod- 
ucts coming  into  the  United  States  on  a 
dally  basis.  These  products  have  the  po- 
tential of  producing  adverse  effects  upon 
anyone  who  eats  them.  A  potentially  se- 
rious health  problem  such  as  this  can- 
not be  permitted  to  remain  unchecked. 

Dairy  quality  can  best  be  examined  at 
the  primary  level,  which  is  the  farm,  or 
at  virtually  aay  point  in  the  production 
process  prior  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
finished  product  Once  an  item  has  been 
processed,  packaged  and  shipped,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  detect  potential  or 
actual  Impurities.  Effective  Inspection  at 
the  farm  is  the  best  way  of  guaranteeing 
tbat  the  final  product  will  be  free  of 
contamination.  The  Congress  must  in- 
sist that  foreign  producers  implement 
sanitary  and  inspection  systems  at  their 
farms  and  processing  plants  similar  to 
those  enforced  in  the  United  States. 

The  Pbod  and  Drug  Administration 
has  done  a  very  good  Job  insuring  that 
products  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  are  healthful  and  sanitary.  This 
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care  has  not  been  as  great  in  other  na- 
tions and  I  beUeve  that  the  danger  of 
these  imported  dairy  products  must  be 
guarded  against.  The  health  of  the 
American  consumer  Is  the  principal  rea- 
son for  introducing  this  bill. 

FBOTBCnON  OF  DAIRTMEN 

The  second  reason  Is  the  economic 
health  of  American  dairymen.  A  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  the  cost  of  domestic 
dairy  products  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  sanitary  procedures  with  which  our 
dairymen  and  manufacturers  must  com- 
ply. For  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  assisted  dairymen  in  earning  a  de- 
cent living  by  guaranteeing  a  fair  price 
for  their  products.  With  the  voliune  of 
dairy  imports  climbing  rapidly  and  the 
apparent  determination  of  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration to  negotiate  international 
agricultural  exchanges,  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  the  Congress  to  prevent  oiu* 
dairymen  from  being  priced  out  of  the 
market  by  the  cheaper  imports. 

Further,  too  many  imports  would  tend 
to  develop  a  dejjendency  on  foreign  sup- 
pljt  soiu'ces  which  may  not  always  be 
available  or  reliable.  It  would  be  very 
harmful  to  consumers  if  domestic  pro- 
duction slackened,  dependence  on  im- 
ports increased  and  then  our  foreign  sup- 
ply was  cut.  The  dairy  needs  of  America 
ought  to  be  filled  by  our  own  dairy  in- 
dustry, not  by  the  dairymen  of  foreign 
nations. 

■niere  is  a  need  for  this  legislation,  a 
need  that  has  been  caused  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  unsanitary  dairy  im- 
ports. The  Congress  must  assure  Ameri- 
cans buying  dairy  imports  that  they  will 
only  get  wholesome  and  sanitary  prod- 
ucts. I  believe  tliat  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
dairymen  and  consiuners.  ■' 


AMNESTY  VIEWS  SHARED 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cor- 
nell University  Senate  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  on  amnesty  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues.  The  imiver- 
slty  senate  Is  an  elected  body  represent- 
ing students,  faculty,  and  employees  of 
Cornell  University  and  I  believe  their 
views  deserve  the  consideration  of  this 
body  as  we  deliberate  the  issue  of  am- 
nesty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  request 
that  tiie  text  of  the  resolution  be  in- 
serted Into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
RxsoLxrnoN 

Resolved,  the  Cornell  University  Senate 
urges  the  United  states  Ck>ngress  to  grant  a 
universal  and  unconditional  amnesty  to  those 
who  face  or  have  suffered  criminal  or  admin- 
istrative penalties  for  nonvlcHent  acta  of 
erasion  or  resistance  to  the  draft  or  to  the 
mUltary  or  to  the  war.  involving  violations  of 
laws  and  regulations.  Including  especially  the 
selective  service  law  and  the  Universal  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  and  have  done  so  during 
the  era  of  the  War  In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  adopting  this  resolution  we  specifically 
support  amnesty  as  a  pardon  to  a  large  class 
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of  U.S.  citizens  who  opposed  the  War  in 
Southeast  Asia  In  distinction  to  the  clemency 
program  which  by  its  case-by-case  basis  Is  ta- 
herently  discriminatory.  We  believe  amnesty 
is  an  essential  step  In  the  binding  up  of  our 
national  wounds.  In  support  of  this  process 
we  have  earlier  passed  a  resolution  of  support 
for  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974. 


FORMER  SPEAKER  JOHN  W.  Mc- 
CORMACK  CONTBJUES  ACTIVE 
WORK  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  CIT' 
IZENS  f 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  often  receive  inquiries  from 
my  colleagues  as  to  the  activities  of  our 
former  Speaker,  the  distinguished  John 
W.  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  former  Speaker 
McCormack  continues  to  pursue  an  ac- 
tive and  rigorous  schedule  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  In  response  to  the 
numerous  requests  which  I  have  received, 
I  thought  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  following  speech 
which  was  delivered  by  the  former 
Speaker  a  short  while  ago  on  a  matter 
of  national  importance. 

I  insert  the  remarks  of  former  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack  into  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Statement  of  John  W.  McCormack 

Members  of  the  press:  Thank  you  for  join- 
ing us  this  morning.  As  I  stated  Ia-bw  In- 
vitation to  you,  this  conference  is  to^ 
nounce  a  schedxiled,  blue  ribbon,  fund  ralj 
Ing  event,  the  pro-life  century  dinner,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Marriott  Motor  Hotel  in 
Newton  on  Monday  evening,  October  27, 
1975.  This  event  will  be  the  first  of  what  is 
hoped  will  be  a  series  of  activities  through- 
out the  Nation  as  a  response  to  the  current 
status  of  pro-life  legislation  and  litigation 
both  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels.  Allow 
me  to  give  you  a  brief  background  of  that 
status. 

Almost  200  years  ago  5  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts Including  John  and  Samuel  Adams 
and  John  Hancock  signed  a  public  document. 
They  held  as  "self  evident"  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal  and  endowed  by  the  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights."  The  first 
"certain  imalienable  right"  specified  was 
the  right  to  life  Itself.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  that  noble  sentiment  was  not  nor  is  it 
today,  a  partisan  political  position.  Nor  Is  it  a 
matter  of  narrow  sectarian  concern.  It  is 
rather  a  human  concern.  Although  the  right 
to  life  may  have  been  served  imperfectly  at 
times  in  our  history,  nonetheless  that  g\iar- 
anteed  unalienable  right  has  been  the 
touchstone  of  this  Nation's  greatness  during 
its  first  two  hundred  yean. 

Sadly  for  this  Nation,  it  has  remained  for 
o\ir  day  to  witness  a  constriction  and  nar- 
rowing of  the  right  to  life  by  the  judicial 
branch  of  government.  An  exercise  of  "raw 
judicial  power"  in  the  Supreme  Court's  abor- 
tions decisions  in  Roe  versiis  Wade  and  Doe 
versus  Bolton  placed  in  tinparaUeled  jeop- 
ardy unborn  children  In  their  mother's 
wombs.  Since  January  22.  1973,  over  2,000,- 
000  abortions  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
name  of  material  and  societal  convenience. 
Of  this  tragic  harvest,  no  American  citizen 
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can  be  proud  and  every  American  citizen 
who  loves  this  great  country  must  be  con- 
cerned. 

How  strange  It  is  that  In  this  State,  mi- 
nor children  can  be  aborted  without  pa- 
rental knowledge  or  consent;  that  the  unborn 
child  retains  the  right  to  Inherit  property 
or  sue  for  damages  done  to  his  person  whUe 
stUl  in  the  womb — but  his  right  to  life  itself 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  mother's  so- 
called  "right"  to  end  that  life  developing  In 
the  sanctviary  of  the  womb.  Without  ques- 
tion, liberalized  abortion  is  the  greatest 
American  tragedy  at  Bicentennial. 

During  all  of  my  professional  life  In  gov- 
ernment, I  sought  to  protect  and  enlarge 
human  rights  and  human  dignity  most  par- 
ticularly the  rights  of  the  downtrodden,  the 
oppressed — the  unfortunates  in  our  society. 

It  Is  therefore  consistent  with  that  past 
dedication  that  I  now  caU  upon  my  fellow 
citizens  to  join  with  me  in  this  great  cause. 
As  a  caring  people,  with  fidelity  to  this 
land's  traditional  concern  for  the  oppressed, 
let  us  raise  our  voices  strongly  for  those 
who  cannot  now  speak  for  themselves — the 
present  and  future  generations  of  unborn 
children. 

It  is  with  this  dedication  and  for  this 
purpose  that  the  pro-life  legal  defense  fxmd 
was  founded  and  now  seeks  to  raise  funds. 
"This  spread  of  the  malignancy  of  abortion 
must  be  countered  by  well -organized,  intel- 
ligently directed  legal  effort.  It  Is  too  high- 
powered  to  be  met  only  by  the  sporadic  and 
last  minute  resistance  of  a  few  volunteers." 

The  pro-life  century  dinner  wUl  help  to 
provide  funds  for  that  legal  effort  and  we 
are  privileged  to  have  as  our  guest  speaker, 
the  eminent  Elizabeth  Josselyn  Boalt,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  David  Louisell  who  will  speak 
on  "The  Life  Values  and  the  Law  Today." 


HOME  INSULATION 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  -with  all  of 
the  talk  about  an  energy  crisis,  we 
should  remember  that  an  important  as- 
pect of  energy  conservation  is  adequate 
insulation  of  our  homes.  Good  insulation 
can  save  up  to  20  percent  on  heating 
bills  and  produce  significant  reductions  in 
the  use  of  natural  gas. 

The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 
has  initiated  a  program  of  free  examina- 
tion of  the  Insulation  of  customers' 
homes,  and  has  contracted  with  several 
firms  who  will  perform  needed  insula- 
tion. Customers  will  be  billed  for  the  In- 
sulation on  tiieir  regular  monthly  gas 
and  electric  statements,  and  can  pay  on 
the  installment  plan,  if  they  wish.  Local 
banks  have '  expressed  their  Interest  In 
the  program,  and  have  enabled  PSC  to 
offer  a  9.5  percent  finance  charge  for  the 
Insulation  Installation,  rather  than  the 
13.75  percent  interest  normally  charged 
on  home  improvement  loans.  The  Public 
Service  Co.  will  guarantee  all  work  done, 
and  will  inspect  each  job  after  comple- 
tion to  be  sure  that  it  is  satisfactory. 

Since  the  insulation  inspection  plan 
began  in  early  September,  the  PSC  has 
received  more  than  8,500  phone  requests 
for  the  inspection  service  in  the  Denver 
area  alone,  and  more  than  11,500  re- 
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quests  statewide.  PSC  has  contracted  out 
Insulation  improvements  on  more  than 
3,000  homes  thus  far. 

In  addition,  PSC  and  the  Jcdins-Man- 
ville  Corp.  in  Denver  are  working  with 
the  State  of  Colorado  on  a  program  to 
"winterize"  the  homes  of  Colorswlo's 
elderly  and  low-income  families.  They 
have  received  a  grant  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  funds  to  pay  for  in- 
sulation materials.  The  PubUc  Service 
Co.  and  Johns-ManviUe  will  provide 
technical  assistance  and  training  for 
local  winterizatlon  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado  has 
taken  these  important  steps  in  en- 
couraging its  customers  to  install  ade- 
quate insulation  in  their  homes.  We  can 
all  help  to  alleviate  the  expected  nat- 
ural gas  shortage  if  we  work  to  improve 
home  insulation. 
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THE  PISHING  BILL 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  4,  1975] 
The  Pishing  Bill 

Some  high-class  testimony  by  Sen.  Mike 
Gravel  (D- Alaska)  has  provided  a  certain 
hope  that  a  bill  to  unUaterally  extend  Ameri- 
can fisheries  jurisdiction  out  to  200  miles, 
passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  208-101, 
may  yet  be  slowed  in  the  Senate.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  American  interest  In  pro- 
moting international  agreement  on  issues  of 
the  sea,  this  has  always  been  an  unfortunate 
bill,  one  that  could  not  faU  to  spin:  similar 
unilateral  steps  by  other  coastal  nations  and 
to  undermine  the  ongoing  United  Nations 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  But  it  has  also 
been  understood  both  by  supporters  and  op- 
ponents that  the  measure  would  not  be 
fought  out  primarily  on  terms  of  interna- 
tional law.  and  the  larger  diplomatic  interest. 
Rather,  the  bUl  was  recognized  as  one  em- 
bodying a  deep,  desperate  and  legitimate  con- 
cern by  American  fishermen  to  prevent  the 
continued  ransacking  of  American  coastal 
fisheries  by  the  high -technology  distant- 
water  fieets  of  other  nations,  particularly 
Russia  and  Japan.  Against  this  sort  of  im- 
mediate economic  Interest — measured  in  de- 
clining catches  and  revenues,  and  in  rising 
unemployment  in  the  industry — more  ab- 
stract considerations  have  not  stood  a  chance. 

Precisely  here  Ues  the  Importance  of  Sen. 
Gravel's  testimony.  Using  new  figures  that 
sobered  even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
the  200-nUle  btU,  he  argued  that  foreign 
overfishing  is  being  reduced,  and  can  likely 
be  further  reduced,  by  the  enforcement  of( 
International  agreements  already  in  place 
and  by  the  prompt  negotiation  of  further 
agreements.  The  negotiations  approach  has 
the  f\irther  keen  advantage  of  not  under- 
cutting the  substantial  American  interests 
In  tuna  and  other  coastal  species  caught 
within  200  miles  of  other  nations.  Past  ex- 
perience has  given  American  fishermen  good 
reason  to  be  leery  of  promises  of  protection 
by  diplomatic  negotiation.  But  recent  and 
current  experience  is  much  more  solid.  The 
threat  of  unilateral  enactment  of  a  200-nUle 
fisheries  zone  did  in  faet  mobilize  a  pre- 
viously laggard  State  Department  and  gave 


it  the  club  it  needed  for  successful  flaheriea 
negotiations  with  other  ooimtries.  American 
fishermen  need  now  to  understand  the  de- 
gree of  Buocess  they  have  actually  attained. 
They  cannot  afford  to  overplay  their  hand. 
Last  year  the  Senate,  knowing  that  the 
House  would  not  take  up  the  bUI,  voted  68 
to  27  for  a  200-mile  zone.  But  the  Gravel 
testimony,  castmg  doubt  as  it  does  on  the 
economic  need  and  value  to  fishermen  of 
such  a  zone,  could  if  properly  exploited  re- 
duce that  margin  and  put  the  vote  Into  a 
realm  where  the  key  factor  would  be  whether 
President^  Pord  exercised  a  veto.  Twice  Mr. 
Ford  has  said  that  he  favors  a  200-mUe  limit, 
but  one  achieved  by  negotiation.  On  the  eve 
of  an  election  year,  he  will  be  under  heavy 
political  pressure  to  cast  a  veto,  despite  the 
country's  broad  foreign-policy  Interest  in 
avoiding  the  d^lomatlc  damage  of  a  uni- 
laterally enacted  zone.  Sen.  Gravel,  who  has 
a  large  fishing  constituency  of  his  ovim,  has 
shown  him  the  way. 


A  MOVE  TO  EMPHASIZE  FISCAL 
RBSPONSmiUTY  INITIATED  IN 
WICHITA 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
"bail  out"  the  financially-ailing  New 
York  City,  it  Is  refreshing  to  note  the 
leadership  of  the  city  of  Wichita,  which 
is  in  my  congressional  district,  to  form 
a  league  of  fiscally-sound  cities.  I  hasten 
to  emphasize  that  this  action  is  not  di- 
rectly aimed  at  New  York  City.  One  of 
the  basic  objectives  is  to  firm  up  Inves- 
tors' confidence  in  municipal  bonds. 

Those  city  governments,  which  will 
join  in  this  new  national  association,  are 
those  which  intend,  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  adhere  to  stable  financial  policies 
and  good  management. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  city  commission 
of  Wichita  and  Ralph  Wulz,  the  city 
manager,  for  this  important  initiative. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  October  31,  1975, 
which  discusses  this  action: 

Fiscal  Responsibilitt  Is  the  PiiEREQinsiTB 
To  Join  This  Club:  Wichita,  Kans.,  Plans 
Group  Made  Up  or  Cities  That  Manags 
Their  Funds  Well 

Wichita,  Kans. — ^The  city  commission  here 
wants  to  organize  a  new  national  association 
of  "fiscally  responsible"  cities. 

This  week  it  directed  the  city  manager, 
Ralph  Wulz,  to  arrange  a  meeting  of  all  In- 
terested and  "responsible"  cities  which,  along 
with  Wichita,  "don't  wish  to  have  their  credit 
damaged  by  a  few  cities  which  haven't  ad- 
hered to  some  of  the  basic  rules  of  good 
fiscal  management."  It  didn't  specify  any 
of  the  lu-ban  violators. 

Some  of  the  preliminary  guidelines  for 
membership  in  the  as  yet  unnamed  associa- 
tion Include  "rigid  adherence  to  a  cash  btisls, 
a  strict  limitation  on  the  capitalization  of 
operational  and  maintenance  expenses,  strin- 
gent Implementation  of  program  evaluation 
and  performance  reporting  and  prompt  fund- 
ing of  retlTMnent  system  liabilities." 

The  Wichita  city  commission  said  the  ini- 
tial objective  of  the  association  would  be  to 
ensure  Investors  that  members  wouldn't  "al- 
low defaults  to  occur  on  (their)  debt  as  • 
Nsult  of  fiscal  mismanagement." 
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If  ctttes  In  the  proposed  group  didn't  sub- 
•crltw  to  tbe  "iMsle  rul«a  of  good  flnanclal 
manacamant."  tb*  oommliBlon  wmmed.  tbay 
would  "rUk  public  expulsion." 

A  city  spokanun  said  Invitations  in  the 
form  of  letters  and  pbcme  calls  would  be 
made  today  to  about  60  cities  of  aU  slaes, 
mainly  "wltb  good  bond  ratings."  He  said  tbe 
city  of  Mlnneapolla  bad  already  beard  of 
tbe  plan  and  asked  Wlcblta  "not  to  leaTe  us 
out." 


THE  FIFTH  DIMENSION 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  lOBSoxmi 
IN  THK  HOX7SS  OF  BKPBI8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  Ntmember  6.  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  very 
dear  and  true  friends  of  mine,  The  Fifth 
Dimension  (are  celebrating  their  10th 
anniversary  this  year.  It  Is  only  fittbig 
that  a  group  such  as  theirs,  which  has 
meant  so  much  to  America  at  home  and 
abroad,  should  be  singled  out  for  a  spe- 
cial "Thank  you." 

Record  World  publication  has  fea- 
tured the  group  in  its  November  8,  1975 
edition.  I  commend  that  .article  to  my 
colleagues,  and,  therefore,  insert  it  in 
theRicou. 

TBS  Sth  DnoNsioN:  Anatomt  or  a 

SUPKBGSOXTP 

(By  Blcbard  OUver) 
In  1966,  tbey  released  tbeir  first  album, 
"Up,  Up  And  Away."  In  1975,  tbey  returned 
to  terra  flrma  and  released  tbelr  IStb  Ip 
wblcb  Is  also  tbelr  debut  on  ABC  Records, 
"Kartbbound."  In  between  bave  been  10 
years  of  continuous  success  wblcb  defies 
aU  tbe  "sbow  biz"  odds.  Tbat  first  album 
consisted  primarily  of  tunes  by  Jinuny 
Webb;  tbe  same  Is  true  of  tbelr  current. 
Tliay  were  discovered  by  Marc  Gordon  who 
became  tbelr  manager  and  mentor;  be  stUl 
Is  today. 

THB    JOTTKNKT 

Coming  from  varied  musical  backgrounds 
and  localities,  tbe  group  was  Initially  called 
Tbe  VersatUee.  From  tbat  title  it's  obvious 
tbat  tbe  five  singers  were  set  on  exploring  a 
variety  of  styles  and  approaches.  Wben  Marc 
Oordon  beard  tbem.  he  Immediately  sensed 
this  and  much  more.  He  recognized  the 
group  as  a  new  dimension  In  music  and  re- 
quested that  their  name  be  changed  accord- 
ingly. Marc  brought  them  to  Johnny  Rivers 
who  also  saw  the  potential  and  decided  to 
make  them  his  first  venture  with  his  newly- 
formed  label.  Soul  City.  The  result  was  a 
hit  single  prophetlcaUy  titled  "Ck>  Where 
You  Wanna  Qo." 

mST  ALBUM 

Their  flnt  album,  "Up,  Up  And  Away," 
was  further  Indication  of  the  direction  of 
the  6th  Dimension.  Co-produced  by  Johnny 
Rivers  and  Marc  Oordon.  Johnny  wrote  tbe 
album  Ilnar  notes:  "They're  yoimg,  hip,  tal- 
ented, ambitious,  tbey  cUg  working  and  are 
always  ready  to  try  something  new  ...  It 
(the  album)  was  new,  exciting,  different,  and 
It  was  what  we  had  gone  after;  it  was  The 
Sth  Dlmanaton  .  .  .  PB.  And  It's  only  the 
beginning  I"  Although  most  album  notes  am 
In  the  positive.  In  this  ease  truar  words 
were  narer  written.  Those  words  did  in 
(act  predict  the  future  of  one  of  the  most 
vlabia  and  i4>peallng  acts  In  tbe  current  en- 
tertaUUBcnt  world:  An  act  which  wlU  no 
doubt  ealsteata  another  decade  following  ad- 
ditional sueceasf  ul  exploration. 

In  tha  "Up.  Up  and  Away~  Ip,  tba  Bth 
XXaMMAoB  enated  thatr  own  tr^  tn  the 
midst  of  tha  phydiedeUa  which  was  the  < 
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at  that  time.  Rather  than  Jump  on  the  band- 
wagon and  produce  weird  effects  and  elec- 
tronic simulations,  they  created  a  freshness 
and  regenerative  spirit  which  has  never  sub- 
sided. Their  basic  approach  has  always  re- 
mained tbe  same  ...  to  honestly  reach  out, 
speak  to,  and  aim  to  touch  all  while  con- 
tinuing to  grow.  This  philosophy  has  resulted 
In  five  gold  records  and  10  gold  albums  dur- 
ing their  time  on  the  Soul  City  and  Bell  rec- 
ord labels. 

To  celebrate,  and  the  Sth  Dimension  is 
always  a  celebration,  their  new  association 
with  ABC  Records  and  10th  Anniversary,  the 
Sth  were  revmited  with  their  friend  from 
the  early  days,  Jimmy  Webb.  Jimmy  not 
only  supplied  the  group  with  6  new  songs;  he 
produced,  arranged  and  conducted  the  new 
Ip.  "Karthboimd"  is  an  outstanding  album 
which  not  only  shows  that  the  group  has  no 
musical  boundaries,  but  dramatically  demon- 
strates their  growth  from  the  balloon  days 
to  their  landing  on  earth.  There's  the  con- 
tagious harmonies,  dlscotlnged  r&b,  funky 
forcefulness,  gently  rhythmic  patterns,  a 
plaintive  inspirational  tone,  and  straight- 
ahead  honesty.  Furthermore,  there's  a  vigor- 
ous attitude  and  excitement  for  what's 
ahead! 

In  a  moving  epUogue,  the  album  stresses 
their  continuous  Journey  through  moods, 
emotions  and  experiences.  There's  a  quote 
on  the  album  Jacket  which  sums  it  up  nice- 
ly: "The  echo  of  the  past  is  only  the  sound 
of  an  orchestra  tuning  for  tomorrow's  per- 
formance." 

The  Sth  ipimenslon  is  the  sum  total  of  its 
parts;  the  parts  being  five  immensely  tal- 
ented and  versatile  performers  each  with  his 
own  distinct  personality  and  musical  back- 
ground. Each  is  a  specialist  In  a  certain  area 
whUe  remaining  an  integral  member  of  the 
group. 

Billy  Davis  Jr.  is  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
where  his  early  desire  for  a  music  career 
prompted  him  to  perform  anywhere  from 
wedding  parties  to  nightclubs.  In  the  group 
he's  the  r&b/pop  specialist  who  delivers  the 
funk  and  gets  the  feet  stomping.  Much  of 
this  comes  from  his  early  experience  in  other 
groups  which  were  primarily  r&b  or  gospel. 
At  one  time,  he  was  also  the  owner  of  some 
nightclubs  in  St.  Louis.  With  the  Sth,  he's 
the  one  with  the  continuous  smile  and  happy 
face,  both  on  and  off  stage.  It's  an  honest 
happiness  based  on  his  love  of  music  and 
ability  to  communicate  that  love  from  bis 
heart. 

"Music  is  as  much  a  part  of  life  as  the  air 
I  breathe.  Music  Is  really  the  key  to  every- 
thing. Man  has  never  been  able  to  exist 
without  some  form  of  sounds  and  rhythm  " 
That's  what  Billy  delivers. 

Marilyn  McCoo  was  bom  in  New  Jersey 
and  raised  in  Caltfomia.  Both  her  parents 
are  doctors  which  gives  Marilyn  a  very  prac- 
tical outlook  on  life.  Although  her  goal  has 
always  been  music  and  acting,  she  first  com- 
pleted her  education  and  has  a  degree  In 
business  administration.  She  Is  the  most 
schooled  In  contemporary  music  within  the 
Sth  Dimension  and  is  often  the  lead  singer. 
She  has  worked  as  a  Job  developer  In  Watts 
and  is  still  willing  to  devote  time  to  projects 
In  that  Southern  California  commimity.  Set- 
ting her  sights  on  acting,  the  lovely  Marilyn 
realises  that  "I  could  never  stop  singing,  no 
matter  what  else  I  do.  It  must  always  be  an 
important  part  of  my  life."  This  she  projects. 
rLonarai  la  mv*  oosooir 

norence  La  Rue  Gordon  Is  both  sparkle 
and  sensitivity;  two  elements  she  demon- 
strates to  the  fullest.  On  stage  she's  the  lively 
one  who  not  only  sings  but  dances.  As  her 
husband,  group  manager  Marc  Gordon,  says. 
"She  makes  It  aU  ssem  like  a  party."  Sie 
has  a  voracious  appetite  for  education,  both 
for  herself  and  others.  When  |>aesible  she 
fills  her  hours  studying  voice,  acting,  and 
dance.  Moving  to  CallfornU  from  Olenslda, 
Pennsylvania,  aha  completed  her  schooling 
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and  holds  a  degree  in  elementary  education. 
Her  strong  belief  In  learning  is  demonstrated 
by  devoting  time  to  the  education  of  yoimg 
children  in  tbe  black  commimity.  Her  all- 
enoompasslng  Interest  in  pec^le  Is  expressed 
In  her  musle. 

"I  love  what  I'm  doing.  I  like  to  feel  that 
these  people  (the  audlMioe)  are  my  friends 
while  I'm  performing."  Rorence  has  manv 
friends.  ^^' 

LAlIOmn  M'LXICOBS 

Lamonte  McLemore  comes  from  St.  Louis 
and  admits  that  as  far  as  singing  is  con- 
cerned, he  used  to  hide  from  glee  club  and 
church  choir  practices,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  his  parents.  His  main  ambition  was  pho- 
tography. He  became  very  successful  in  that 
area  and  eventually  had  his  own  fashion 
magazine.  But  then  winging  came  Into  hu 
life  and.  although  never  abandoning  his 
camera,  he's  most  serious  about  his  work 
as  a  Sth  Dimension. 

"A  performer  definitely  has  an  obligation 
to  his  public  .  .  .  and  to  leave  tbem  satlsfisd 
means  more  to  a  performer  than  anything 
else."  Lamonte  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
sex  symbol  of  the  group  and  the  cool  aid 
black  member  who  in  fact  keeps  It  all  to- 
gether, A  catalyst  with  a  quaUty  of  warmth 

Ron  Townson  Is  also  from  St.  Louis  and  is 
the  classically-trained  singer  In  the  group 
He  started  studying  voice  at  the  age  of  8. 
He  was  always  a  featured  soloist  and,  while 
stUl  in  high  school,  was  signed  by  the  St 
Louis  Municipal  Opera.  Later,  he  traveled 
with  the  famous  Wings  Over  Jordan  Choir, 
appeared  with  Dorothy  Dandridge  in  "Porgy 
And  Bess."  then  toiu-ed  with  her  act  and 
Nat  Cole.  Often  called  the  "father  figure" 
of  the  group,  Bon  has  a  serious  outlook  on 
music  which  refiects  his  belief^.  He  works 
with  young  musicians  and  believes  in  tbe 
power  of  music. 

"To  me,  you  can  accomplish  an  awful  lot 
with  music,  because  music  has  no  barriers 
whatsoever.  You  can  always  get  to  any  race, 
creed  or  religion  with  music.  And,  this  U,  to 
me,  one  of  tbe  best  Ambassadors  of  Good 
Will  that  you  can  approach  anyone  with," 
Huff  said. 

THE    MANAGES 

The  success  of  the  Sth  Dimension  has  re- 
sulted from  a  great  deal  of  careful  and  stra- 
tegic planning;  planning  that  loodced  toward 
long  range  goals  rather  than  "that  quick 
and  easy"  hit  and  sudden  fame.  "Quality" 
has  been  a  key  word.  Marc  Gordon  is  the 
man  behind  the  Sth  Dimension  who  has 
made  it  all  possible.  He  is  the  6th  dimension. 
Today  he  has  an  outstanding  reputation 
for  integrity,  enthusiasm,  and  the  hlgbset 
form  of  professionalism.  These  values  are  also 
presenlf  in  the  acts  he  represents. 

With  the  exception  of  one  stint  as  an 
electromechanical  engineer  at  Hughes  Air- 
craft, Marc  has  directed  aU  his  energies  to- 
ward a  career  In  entertainment.  A  native  of 
Los  Angeles,  he  has  always  been  Involved 
in  theatrical  activities  from  bis  early  echoed 
days  and,  at  one  point,  even  had  his  own 
dance  troupe.  Eventually  be  teamed  with 
Hal  Davis,  formerly  a  singer  and  now  a  pro- 
ducer at  Motown  Records.  Gordon  and  Davis 
wrote  and  produced  some  recordings  and 
then  took  over  the  formation  of  Motown's 
west  coast  offices.  Marc  then  discovered  the 
6th  Dimension  and  went  out  on  his  own. 

Always  very  businesslike  and  objective  in 
the  crazy  world  of  show  buslnese,  it's  this 
quality  plus  a  re^>on8lbUlty  toward  those  he 
works  with  whjch  has  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Sth  as  well  as  Tony  Orlando  ft 
Dawn,  Al  Wilson,  Tbelma  Houston,  and  oth- 
ers. In  the  case  of  each  artist.  It  Is  the  total 
picture  and  potential  which  Marc  emphasises. 
In  this  buslnesB  of  vcdatUe  paraonaUtles.  the 
artists  of  Marc  Gordon  enjoy  the  enviable 
reputation  of  being  the  most  pleasant  and 
professional  to  work  with.  This  U  most  likely 
enhanced  by  the  Gordon  Infiuence. 

Besides  guiding  the  careers  of  his  artists. 
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Marc  has  his  own  publishing  and  production 
company  plus  a  record  label.  Rocky  Road 
Records,  which  has  enjoyed  a  number  1  single 
in  the  coimtry,  "Show  and  Tell,"  by  Al  Wil- 
son. He  is  presently  the  executive  producer  of 
the  forthcoming  movie  project,  "Bojanglee." 

TBS  CBOXTP 

Although  comprised  of  highly  Individual 
and  unique  units,  the  Sth  Dimension  is  a 
group  in  the  complete  sense  of  the  word. 
This  Is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  they  bave 
defied  the  odds  by  not  only  remaining  in- 
tact with  all  the  original  members,  but  like- 
wise maintaining  a  tops  in  popularity  for  10 
years.  They  have  complete  solidarity  with  an 
organized  career  and  pattern.  This  is  how 
tbey  live  their  lives.  As  Marc  has  stated, 
"It's  very  important  to  know  that  the  group 
has  a  very  matiire  look  on  their  career.  They 
are  tremendously  secure  people  from  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view  and  therefore  I  dont  have 
to  nursemaid  them.  I'm  there  to  suggest  and 
guide  them." 

This  relationship  of  manager  and  artist  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  their  continuation.  The 
group  Is  always  open  to  ideas  and  listens,  but 
they  dont  necessarily  agree.  They  listen  with 
an  open  mind  and  then  supply  mature  logic 
in  making  their  own  decisions.  This  is  in 
high  contrast  to  many  manager/artist  rela- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  Sth  Dimension,  it 
amounts  to  careful  planning  and  democratic 
discussions  among  six  people,  all  of  whom 
share  tbe  same  goal:  quality  and  longevity. 
As  such,  they  have  voluntarily  put  them- 
selves on  a  rigorous  schedule  which  in  1  year 
averages  7i/^  months  on  the  road  and  appear- 
ing in  theatres,  clubs,  and  collegee;  3  months 
devoted  to  recording;  and  6  weeks  of  well- 
deserved  vacation. 

THE   TEAM 

Behind  the  success  of  most  artists  is  a 
team.  In  the  case  of  the  Sth,  that  team  is  in 
effect  a  family  of  longtime  members.  One  of 
tbe  originals  is  Rene  DeE^nlght  whom  Marc 
has  often  called  his  very  Important  right 
hand  man.  Rene  was  the  group's  "perform- 
ing gviru"  during  the  developing  days  and  a 
key  element  In  their  performing  success.  Be- 
sides supplying  all  the  vocal  arrangements 
for  their  in-person  appearances,  Rene  gave 
tbe  group  that  most  necessary  ingredient, 
stage  confidence,  as  he  guided  their  presenta- 
tion. 

Other  longtime  and  Integral  contributors 
are  agent  Mike  Gursey  of  ICM;  Gil  Slegel, 
business  manager;  John  Myles,  conductor; 
Bob  Pisher,  tour  manager;  Sylvl  Brown,  social 
secretary;  and  musicians  Bob  Gallaiza, 
guitar;  Lanny  Hartley,  keyboards;  Mel  Lee, 
drums;  Roger  "Montego  Joe"  Sanders,  conga; 
and  Andrew  White,  bass. 

THE   CONCEPT 

Besides  their  highly  organized  system  of 
operations,  the  Sth  Dimension  is  well  In  ac- 
cord as  to  tbe  total  concept.  From  tbe  be- 
ginning they  were  very  conscious  of  numer- 
ous elements  necessary  to  build  an  act;  a 
presentation  both  on  record  and  on  stage 
which  would  give  them  a  wide  appeal.  They 
aimed  for  an  appeal  which  crosses  that  elu- 
sive boundary  between  teen  and  adult  audi- 
ences. 

THE  LOOK 

If  the  Sth  Dimension  were  merely  to  stand 
on  a  stage  without  moving  or  uttering  a 
word,  the  viewer  would  immediately  sense  a 
group  of  five  very  Ingratiating  and  warm 
people.  Again,  each  has  his  own  presence,  but 
that  feeling  between  them  individually  and 
as  a  unit  comes  across  to  the  viewer.  This 
was  one  of  tbe  first  things  recognized  when 
they  were  In  their  formative  stage.  It  was 
wisely  formulated  into  tbe  group's  total  ap- 
proach. 

Today  there's  a  much  stronger  emphasis  by 
most  contemporary  performers  to  put  a  little 
more  show  business  Into  their  presentations. 
Ten  years  ago  the  Sth  Dimension  was  doing 
Just  tbat  in  a  time  when  others  Just  got  out 
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there  and  "did  tbeir  thing"  with  little  con- 
cern for  much  else.  The  Sth  Dimension  was 
the  forerunner  among  contem[>orary  artists 
of  a  carefully  planned  presentation  from 
costumes  to  choreography  to  music.  Tbey  are 
a  major  Influence  in  the  on-stage  direction  of 
most  American  music  performers  today. 

Music  is  their  main  concern,  but  its  pre- 
sentation is  vital  as  a  means  of  setting  tbe 
mood  and  getting  their  message  across  to 
as  wide  an  audience  as  possible.  One  of  the 
elements  of  tbe  Sth  "look"  is  their  costuming. 
Designed  by  either  Boyd  Clopton  or  Michael 
Travis,  the  Sth  are  always  clothed  In  a  unique 
ensemble  of  costumes  which,  as  with  tbelr 
personalities,  are  all  slightly  different  yet 
united  in  that  total  feeling.  In  many  In- 
stances, the  appearance  Is  bright  and  refresh- 
ing. Just  like  the  group,  but,  and  this  Is 
highly  complimentary  to  them.  If  during  a 
performance  they  are  ready  to  do  a  blues  or 
some  other  type  of  serloiis  work,  those  bright 
colors  never  seem  to  distract  from  the  mes- 
sage of  the  song. 

ON  STAGE 

In  public  performance,  tbe  Sth  Dimension 
is  total  entertainment.  There's  movement 
and  music  as  five  people  contribute  to  what 
is  guaranteed  enjoyment.  They're  very  aware 
of  their  responsibilities  as  stage  performers 
and  thus  surround  each  number  with  tex- 
tures, nuances  and  outright  excitement  to 
back-up  and  enforce  the  presentation  of  each 
song.  The  audience  receives  a  total  experi- 
ence. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  their  ecu-ly  stage 
presentations  was  the  manner  in  which 
they'd  take  a  song  and  have  Individual  mem- 
bers assume  parts  in  the  song's  story.  This 
was  initially  displayed  in  their  unique  per- 
formance of  "Ode  To  Billy  Joe."  This  novel 
and  extremely  effective  treatment  of  the 
Bobbie  Gentry  song  was  highly  praised  for 
its  inventiveness  and  actually  helped  in  get- 
ting the  listener  to  understand  the  message 
of  the  song  more  clearly.  They  did  this  again 
with  an  orchestrated  version  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  more  recently 
with  the  operatic  Pagliacci  theme.  With  Pag- 
Ilaccl,  the  group  showcased  Bon's  voice  and 
set  up  a  mlni-mtisical  play  around  the  song's 
basic  story. 

A  manager  has  to  remain  objective  about 
his  artists  and  constantly  keep  them  at  their 
peak.  In  the  Sth's  case,  the  Job  Is  relatively 
simple  because  of  their  innate  enthusiasm. 
Still,  their  onstage  act  does  go  through  many 
changes  due  to  the  large  amount  of  repeat 
customers.  Despite  this  and  despite  the  fact 
he's  witnessed  the  act  In  action  countless 
times,  Marc  Gordon  proudly  states  that  "I'm 
always  entertained  when  I  see  them.  I'm 
never  bored  since  each  one  has  something 
different  to  offer.  I'm  looking  at  five  different 
people  and  seeing  five  different  concepts 
which  are  Individually  exciting,  but  never 
distracting  from  the  total  purpose."  This  is 
the  key  to  their  magnetism  which  comes 
across  In  person  or  on  television  be  It  their 
own  specials  or  guest  appearand. 

As  Ron  Townson  stated,  "Music  Is  the  best 
Ambassador  of  Good  Will."  The  Sth  is  a  liv- 
ing example  of  this  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  take  their  humanitarian  responsibili- 
ties very  seriously  and  do  several  benefits  a 
year.  Unlike  many  entertainers,  tbey  don't 
confine  their  efforts  to  a  specific  organiza- 
tion or  cause.  Rather,  If  they  feel  some- 
thing is  worthwhile  and  in  need,  they  go  out 
and  do  it.  There  Is,  however,  a  special  place 
In  their  hearts  for  underprivileged  blacks, 
particularly  students. 

On  the  International  front,  the  Sth  Di- 
mension has  appeared  In  Japan,  Hong  Kong, 
Mexico,  and  throughout  Western  Europe. 
One  of  tbe  highlights  of  their  International 
life  was  wben  they  were  Invited  by  the  State 
Department  to  be  musical  ambassadors  on 
a  tour  through  Eastern  Europe.  This  mem- 
orable event  gave  the  group  the  opportunity 
to  spread  its  message  to  Osechoslovakla,  Po- 
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land,  Rumania,  and  Ttirkey.  It's  a  tour  and 
experience  they'll  never  forget. 

You  can  look  terrific  and  love  what  you're 
doing,  but  if  It  isn't  In  tbe  grooves,  then 
what's  It  all  about?  Since  the  Sth  doesn't 
write  material,  it's  necessary  for  tbem  to 
search  for  good  songs  which  fit  their  style 
and  philosophy.  During  their  recording  ca- 
reer, they've  had  the  uncanny  foresight  of 
not  only  discovering  good  material,  but  good 
writers  as  well.  It  happened  right  from  the 
beginning  with  their  friend  Jimmy  Webb. 
Because  of  the  Sth  Dimension,  Jimmy  Webb 
emerged  as  one  of  tbe  most  potent  song- 
writers on  tbe  contemporary  music  scene. 

The  same  held  true  when  the  group 
started  recording  songs  written  by  Laura 
Nyro.  She  had  been  a  respyected  but  unknown 
writer  until  the  Sth  Dimension  recorded 
"Stoned  Soul  Picnic."  Following  that  record, 
which  became  gold,  Laura  Nyro  became  the 
hottest  new  writer  in  the  music  business. 

This  recognition  of  good  song-writing  and 
performing  talent  is  also  evident  In  their 
stage  appearances.  Again  they  have  helped 
budding  talent  receive  wider  recognition. 
Mac  Davis,  Paul  Williams,  and  Bill  Withers 
were  all  selected  by  the  Sth  as  opening  acts 
when  they  were  virtually  unknown.  Now  each 
Is  a  headliner. 

Along  with  Webb,  Nyro,  Davis,  Williams, 
and  Withers,  they've  performed,  and  in  soma 
cases  had  tunes  written  esi>ecially  for  them — 
songs  by  Burt  Bacharach,  Tony  Macaulay, 
The  Addrlsl  Brothers,  Lennon  and  McCart- 
ney, Mick  Jagger  and  Keith  Richards,  Tim 
Hardin,  John  Phillips.  Johnny  Rivers,  Barry 
Mann,  Cynthia  Weil,  Lambert  &  Potter, 
Gerald  Wilson,  Nilsson,  Rado,  Ragnl  &  Mae- 
Dermot,  Gilbert  Becaud,  NeU  Sedaka,  and 
many  more.  From  such  an  Illustrious  list, 
it's  evident  that  their  tastes  are  wide  and 
all -encompassi  ng . 

Prom  a  musical  point  of  view,  the  Sth 
Dimension  knows  no  boundaries  and  is  one 
of  the  most  versatile  mixed  groups  in  popu- 
lar music.  They're  equally  at  home,  with 
r&b  or  pop.  Their  r&b  side  has  not  been 
exploited  that  much,  but  tbe  "Earthbound" 
album  has  changed  all  that.  The  sound  is 
much  more  defined  as  evidenced  by  their 
delivery  of  a  tune  like  "I've  Got  A  Feeling" 
written  by  John  Lennon  and  Paul  McCartney. 

A  point  in  their  success  is  tbeir  willing- 
ness to  tackle  anything  if  the  feeling's  there. 
But,  there's  always  a  consistency  In  finding 
material,  not  only  of  mass  appeal,  but  of 
quality.  They  know  what  they  like  and  they 
luiow  what  goes  hand  In  hand  with  the  pub- 
lic. Add  the  enormous  versatility  of  the 
members  to  their  unique  and  identifiable 
harmony,  and,  once  a^dn,  it's  those  parts 
combining  Into  a  total  concept  unit.  "Earth- 
bound"  proves  this  In  what  Marc  considers 
the  finest,  most  exciting  and  commercfU 
album  Jimmy  Webb  has  ever  produced. 

TOMOSKOW 

For  the  Sth  Dimension,  "Up.  Up  And  Away" 
gave  a  sense  of  the  future  and  constant  ex- 
ploration. This  sense  has  become  a  reality 
and  promises  further  adventures  built  on 
never-diminishing  energies  and  optimism. 

The  whole  is  the  result  of  its  parte,  tbe 
melding  of  the  behind-the-scenes  and  public 
elements.  Primarily  it's  the  melding  of  six 
Immensely  talented  people  into  a  total  unit 
and  concept. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

or  KZMTVCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Novernber  6.  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 3  and  4  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  House  because  of  elections  in 
my  State  of  Kentucky. 
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Had  I  been  present  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 3  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
roUcall  No.  660  and  "yea"  on  rollcall 
No.  661. 

On  Tuesday,  November  4  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  roUcalls  No.  663,  664.  and 
665. 
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LAPD,   YMCA,   Camp  Fire   Girls,   and 
American  Cancer  Society. 

These  women  are  well  deserving  of  the 
Citizens  of  the  Year  Award.  It  is  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  join  in  the 
tribute. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAWNE  P.  GOODWIN 
AND  JANE  OILMAN 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFOSNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. November  21,  1975,  at  the  Wllshire 
Chamber  of  Commerce  annual  award 
luncheon  Dawne  P.  Goodwin  and  Jane 
Oilman,  copublishers  of  the  Larchmcmt 
Chronicle  will  be  honored  as  "Citizens  of 
the  Year." 

They  are  being  honored  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  organizations  and  cam- 
paigns to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  Wil- 
shlre  community.  The  women,  who 
foimded  the  Larchmont  Chronicle  news- 
paper in  1963,  have  both  served  as  presi- 
dent of  Larchmont  Boulevard  Associa- 
tion, which  they  helped  found,  and  as 
directors  and  ofQcers  of  Wllshire  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Miss  Goodwin  also  served  as  1975 
chairman  of  the  reelection  committee  for 
Councilman  John  Ferraro.  She  is  a 
former  board  member  and  is  on  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  Portals  Mental 
Health  Agency.  Jane  Oilman  is  head  of 
the  Public  Information  Committee  of 
WHshlre  Community  Policy  Council  and 
a  member  of  John  Burroughs  Junior 
High  School  Advisory  Council.  She  is  a 
director  and  former  oflBcer  of  Portals 
Mental  Health  Agency  board  of  direc- 
tors. Mrs.  Oilman  founded  the  annual 
Wllshire  YMCA  Mixed  Doubles  Tennis 
Tournament. 

The  publishers  are  also  members  of  the 
honorary  board  of  directors  of  the  Holly- 
wood-Wllshire  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Hancock  Park  Art  Council.  The  pair  also 
-compiled  and  edited  "The  Farmers  Mar- 
ket Cook  Book." 

In  the  Larchmont  Chronicle's  12  year 
history  the  publishers  have  won  awards 
from  the  city,  county.  State,  and  nimier- 
ous  charitable  organizations  for  civic 
work.  They  have  campaigned  successfully 
for  safety  mirrors  in  tunnels  which  chil- 
dren use  near  school;  have  initiated  the 
Larchmonth  Family  Fair  where  52  chari- 
table groups  last  September  raised  more 
than  $7,500  for  their  treasuries;  helped 
start  Larchmonth  Pet  Show;  founded 
the  Wllshire  Chamber  of  Commerce 
"Youth  in  Business"  Day;  secured  the 
city's  first  off-street  parking  lot  funded 
by  parking  meters;  prevented  sex  cen- 
ters from  infringing  in  residential  areas; 
raised  fimds  for  a  memorial  status  of 
Councilman  Harold  Henry. 

The  Larchmonth  Chronicle  has  been 
cited  for  its  outstanding  civic  contribu- 
tions by  city,  coimty  and  State  officials 
as  well  as  by  United  Crusade,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  California  Hospital  Medical 
Center,   B«Iarch   of  Dimes,  U.S.  Army, 


THOSE  WHO  SAID   "NO"  DISCOUR- 
AGE PEOPLE  FROM  USING  FURS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  annoimce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  has  scheduled  a 
second  day  of  hearings,  November  17, 
to  supplement  the  November  18  hearings 
on  legislation  I  introduced — H.R.  66 — 
which  would  discourage  the  use  of  pain- 
ful devices  in  the  trapping  of  animals 
and  birds. 

One  of  the  ways  to  discourage  the  use 
of  the  steeljaw  leghold  animal  traps  is, 
of  course,  to  discourage  people  from  us- 
ing the  furs  which  are  the  products 
of  these  traps. 

The  quotations  which  follow  are  from 
five  well-known  American  women  who 
undoubtedly  can  afford  to  own  even  the 
finest  fur  coats,  but  do  not.  Here  is  why: 

QT70TATI0NS     PHOM     FIVE     WELL     KNOWIT 
WOMEIf 

Angle  Dickinson:  "Although  I  don't  feel 
I  have  the  right  to  teU  other  people  what 
to  do,  my  respect  for  an  animal's  right  to 
live  doesn't  let  me  approve  of  the  killing 
of  animals  for  coats. 

"If  a  woman  can  help  an  n-nimai  or  a  child, 
that's  the  most  important  thing." 

Mary  Tyler  Moore:  "The  killing  of  an 
animal  for  the  sake  of  the  appearance  of 
luxury  doesn't  sushieve  anything.  I  have  seen 
so  many  coats  so  much  more  attractive  than 
fur — some  fake  fur,  some  fabric.  It's  In  the 
design,  not  necessarily  the  fabric. 

"I  am  aware  that  there  are  specific  eco- 
logical problems,  but  for  me  all  animals  have 
a  right  to  humane  treatment. 

"Someday,  soon  I  hope,  the  killing  of  an 
animal  for  fur  will  hold  for  us  the  same 
reviilslon  we  feel,  say,  when  we  hear  those 
horrible  stories  about  parts  of  the  world 
where  they  open  the  top  of  a  live  monkey's 
skull  and  pour  hot  lead  in  becaiise  it's 
supposed  to  improve  the  flavor  of  the  meat." 

Doris  Day:  "Killing  an  animal  to  make  a 
coat  is  a  Bin.  It  wasn't  meant  to  be,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  do  it. 

"At  one  time,  before  I  was  aware  of  the 
situation,  I  did  buy  fur  coats.  Today  when  I 
look  at  them  hanging  In  the  closet  I  could 
cry. 

"It's  BO  wrong  for  a  man  to  think  that 
the  biggest  thing  he  can  do  for  his  wife  is 
buy  her  a  fur  coat  at  Christmas.  It's  the 
most  evil  thing  he  can  do.  Buy  her  a  fake 
fur.  They're  so  beautiful,  so  lovely,  so  warm, 
so  pretty  to  look  at. 

"A  woman  gains  status  when  she  refuses  to 
see  anything  killed  to  be  put  on  her  back. 
Then  she's  truly  beautiful  .  .  ." 

Amanda  Blake:  "The  wearing  of  any  kind 
of  skins — even  the  kind  that  arc  supposedly 
raised  for  fur,  like  mink  or  sable — is  some- 
thing I  Just  don't  believe  in.  Killing  uniTtn^ig 
for  vanity  I  think  is  a  shame. 

•1  feel  very  guilty  alx)ut  having  worn  tui 
coats.  As  for  the  women  who  know  about 
our  vanishing  wildlife  and  continue  to  buy 
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fur  coats — ^I  wonder  how  they'd  like  to  be 
skinned? 

"I  have  noticed  that  the  reaction  to  real 
fur  coats  la  becoming  nausea  on  the  observ- 
er's i>art.  If  a  woman  wants  to  wear  some- 
thing that  looks  like  an  animal,  fake  iva  la 
the  only  way  to  go. 

"People  are  putting  the  whole  real  fur 
thing  down  and  I  thank  Ood  . .  .thank  Ctod." 

Jayne  Meadows:  "I  don't  see  how  you  can 
wear  a  fur  coat  without  feeling,  literally,  like 
a  murderer.  It  U.  I  believe,  against  God's 
law.  Against  His  whole  plan  for  the  universe. 

"I  feel  very  nd  for  women  who  continue 
to  purchase  real  fur  coats.  They  are  lacking 
In  a  woman's  most  Important  requisites, 
heart  and  sensitivity. 

"Bravo  for  the  women  who  are  wearing 
fake  fur.  It's  the  only  way  to  go.  It's  warmer 
and  everything  else.  And  you  are  happy  with 
It  because  you  don't  feel  guilty  in  it.  You 
dont  feel  like  a  murderer." 


ELECTION  LAW 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  below  is 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Monthly, 
November  issue  entitled  "This  Time 
Everybody's  Got  a  Creep"  by  Bruce  F. 
Freed  of  Congressional  Quarterly.  I  rec- 
ommend the  article  to  you  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  could  happen  to  cam- 
paigns under  the  new  law.  I  sun  not  as 
pessimistic  as  the  author,  but  found  the 
article  a  soimd  warning  to  all  of  us. 

The  article  follows: 

This  Time  Evxrtbodt's  Got  a  CREEP 
(By  Bruce  P.  Freed) 

jeb  Stuart  Magruder.  former  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the 
President,  couldn't  have  been  closer  to  the 
mark  when  he  wrote  In  his  Watergate  mea 
culpa.  An  American  Life,  that  "the  signifi- 
cance of  the  1973  Nixon  campaign  .  .  .  has 
been  obscured  by  Watergate,  but  its  lessons 
will  not  be  Ignored  by  politicians  of  both 
parties  who  plan  future  presidential  cam- 
paigns." 

As  the  1976  presidential  campaign  gets  un- 
derway, those  lessons  are  being  studied  very 
carefully  by  campaign  planners.  John  T.  Cal- 
kins, one  of  President  Ford's  top  political 
aides,  openly  confesses  his  admiration  of  the 
managerial  side  of  the  original  CREEP.  He 
calls  the  Nixon  operation  "a  masterfully  done 
political  reelection  Job  despite  Watergate." 
CREEP,  he  adds,  "is  an  Indication  of  the 
management  and  accounting  organization 
needed  for  future  campaigns." 

What  sinister  force  has  brought  the  CREEP 
style  back  In  presidential  politics?  Nothing 
other  than  the  1974  campaign  finance  law — 
the  very  law  that  was  passed  at  the  behest 
of  Common  Cause  to  prevent  future  Water- 
gates.  In  an  Ironic  twist,  that  legislation  has 
ended  up  helping  to  institutionalize  the 
CREEP  model  of  campaign  organization,  a 
development  that  has  very  serious  implica- 
tions for  American  politics. 

At  first  glance,  the  1976  campaign  organi- 
zations now  taking  shape  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  what  made  CREEP  so  notorious. 
There  are  no  Maurice  Stanses  flying  around 
the  country  with  attache  cases  scooping  up 
illegal  cash  contributions;.  John  Mitchells  are 
not  ordering  their  lieutenants  to  draw  up 
plans  for  spying  on  the  opposition.  But  cut 
away  the  tainted  money  and  the  illegal  acts 
and  youTl  find  in  today's  campaign  organi- 
zations major  simllarltleB  to  CREEP. 
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The  underlying  structure  of  CREEP  Is  suc- 
cinctly described  In  Javn  of  Victory,  an 
analysis  of  the  19*72  presidential  election  by 
the  Uberal  Republican  Ripon  Society:  "Por 
the  first  time  in  American  politics,  a  com- 
pletely centralized  national  poUtlcal  machine 
was  created  with  direct  lines  of  command 
from  Washington  that  did  not  rely  at  all  on 
local  political  parties  or  on  local  power 
centers  for  its  operational  efllciency." 

Indeed,  CREEP  marked  a  revcdutlon  in  po- 
litical strategy  and  organization.  UntU  the 
1072  campaign,  presidential  candidates  dealt 
regularly  with  local  and  state  party  leaders 
and  outside  pressure  groups  like  organized 
labor.  The  campaign  organizations  were  not 
monolithic;  party  and  outside  groups  In- 
variably played  Important  campaign  roles. 
Most  of  all,  these  Independent  groups  could 
act  as  checks  on  the  candidates.  In  1960  the 
Kennedy  organization  was  highly  centralized 
and  led  by  skUled  professionals  like  Larry 
O'Brien,  yet  it  also  depended  heavily  on  local 
party  officials  and  was  never  divorced  fitxn  Its 
party's  national  committee  the  way  CREEP 
was.  In  1968,  the  Humphrey  organization  did 
not  control  many  parts  of  its  campaign — 
such  as  the  highly  effective  AFL-CIO  opera- 
tion. 

All  that  changed  by  1972.  The  new  politics 
of  CREEP  represented  a  clear  break  with  es- 
tablished poUtlcal  tradition.  Senator  George 
McGovern  had  similar  autonomy  with  his 
campaign  organization,  although  he  had  little 
choice,  since  he  was  abandoned  by  many  of 
the  local  party  bosses  and  organized  labor. 
Nixon,  on  the  other  hand,  deliberately  turned 
his  back  on  the  Republican  party  and  created 
a  new  organization — loyal  only  to  him — ^that 
he  totally  controlled. 

THE  MANAGERIAL  TAKEOVER 

In  its  Structure  and  operation,  CREEP  rep- 
resented the  managerial  takeover  of  poUtlcs. 
The  man  who  gave  CREEP  its  distinctive  im- 
print was  Fred  Malek,  a  millionaire  manage- 
ment consultant  who  was  deputy  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  dur- 
ing Nixon's  first  term.  Malek  left  OMB  to  be- 
come one  of  the  two  deputy  directors  of  the 
Nixon  reelection  operation.  (The  other  was 
Jeb  Magruder.)  According  to  the  Ripon  study, 
he  "was  a  strong  believer  in  the  application 
of  modern  and  efficient  management  prin- 
ciples to  political  organizations  and  be 
viewed  with  disdain  the  more  'political'  types 
around  CREEP.  He  instituted  an  incredibly 
demanding  reporting  system  to  keep  close 
control  upon  the  vast  range  of  enterprises 
beneath  him.  .  .  ." 

CRElEP's  leaders — both  In  the  campaign  it- 
self and  within  the  White  House — were  very 
much  like  Malek.  They  weren't  career  poli- 
ticians in  the  traditional  sense.  They  came 
from  corporate  managerial,  public  relations, 
bureaucratic  and  accounting  backgrounds. 
The  Nixon  campaign  mirrored  their  values: 
efficiency,  loyalty,  toughness,  aversion  to  risk. 

Like  many  business  conglomerates,  CREEP 
was  set  up  like  a  ship  with  many  watertight 
compartments.  Each  subsidiary — and  thera 
were  separate  ones  for  labor,  "ethnics,"  ^>an. 
Ish -speaking,  youth,  business,  veterans,  and 
Jews — was  isolated  from  the  others,  report- 
ing only  to  central  command.  Snug  inside 
their  watertight  compartments.  CREEP  man- 
agers, according  to  the  Ripon  Society,  "con- 
cluded that  the  parties  were  generally  Ineffi- 
cient, outmoded  and  totally  unreliable." 
CREEP  took  over  all  of  the  Republican 
party's  presidential  campaign  functions.  It 
conducted  polling,  had  its  own  in-house  ad- 
vertising agency,  maintained  tight  rein  over 
all  the  political  operations,  including  volun- 
teer activity,  and  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  Republican  Party  nationally  and  in  most 
states.  It  also  kept  strict  control  over  fund- 
raising  and  spending  by  the  Nlzon  organiza- 
tion in  each  state.  (Bear  in  mind  that  the 
tighter  accounting  of  money  stemmed  in  part 
from  the  1971  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act, 
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which  reqiUred  disclosure  of  all  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  over  $100.) 

Like  earlier  campaign  cM-ganlzations  that 
Introduced  Innovations  In  strategy  and  cam- 
paign conduct,  CREEP — before  Watergate 
dominated  the  headlines — was  perceived  as 
the  model  for  future  caix4>algns.  It  epito- 
mized the  shift  from  the  i>olltic&l  toward  the 
technical  and  managerial.  Traditional  party 
loyalists  and  politicians  were  replaced  by 
technicians  and  managers,  leading  the  Ripon 
authors  to  conclude:  "Hie  practice  and 
methods  of  modem  campaigning  .  .  .  are 
rapidly  becoming  the  kind  of  practices  that 
are  most  readily  accomplished  In  a  mana- 
gerial way.  .  .  .  The  day  of  the  volunteer  in 
the  management  level  of  RepubUcan  politics 
is  fast  disappearing." 

WHAT     THE     LAW     RXQUISZ8 

Rlpon's  pessimistic  prognosis  was  Issued 
over  a  year  before  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974 — the  Watergate  campaign  finance  law. 
If  they'd  known  what  was  coming,  the  Ripon 
authors  might  have  titled  their  book  The 
Age  of  CREEP. 

Three  provisions  of  the  1974  law  have  fos- 
tered the  CREEP  model  in  the  1976  presi- 
dential campaign:  the  contribution  and 
spending  limits;  the  requirement  that  can- 
didates have  a  single,  central  campaign  com- 
mittee to  file  reports  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission;  and  the  provision  requir- 
ing the  disclosure  of  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures. 

This  year's  campaigns  are  being  run  In  the 
same  highly  centralized  fashion  as  CREEP. 
That's  due  to  the  dictates  of  the  campaign 
law,  not  any  strategic  decisions  by  the  can- 
didate. The  tight  central  control  and  ac- 
counting can  be  seen  in  all  the  campaigns, 
from  the  big  operations  of  President  Ford, 
Alabama  Governor  George  C.  Wallace,  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackson,  and  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentsen;  to  the  smaller  organizations  of  for- 
mer Georgia  Governor  Jimmy  Carter  and 
Representative  Morris  K.  Udall. 

While  the  disclosure  requirements  and  the 
contribution  limits  have  made  precise  ac- 
counting essential,  the  expenditure  limits 
have  been  most  responsible  for  forcing  presi- 
dential campaign  organizations  to  maintain 
strict  manaigerial  control  over  every  detail 
of  the  campaign.  The  alternative  is  criminal 
prosecution  by  the  Justice  Department. 

Each  candidate  can  spend  no  more  than 
$12  mUIlon  seeking  his  party's  nomination. 
That  means  that  before  even  one  cent  is 
spent,  it  has  to  be  cleared  with  the  central 
headquarters.  The  danger  Is  If  too  much  is 
spent  by  zealous  campaign  workers  in  the 
early  primaries,  the  candidate  may  exceed 
his  limit  long  before  the  convention.  It  also 
means  that  whoever  has  final  authority  over 
spending  holds  the  key  to  complete  control 
of  the  campaign.  The  law  also  gives  the  or- 
ganization the  tools  to  maintain  that  con- 
trol— by  requiring  centralized  reporting  of 
all  expenditxires  and  making  the  campaign 
treasurer  legally  responsible  for  all  financial 
irregularities. 

The  upshot  is  that  people  with  accounting 
and  managerial  experience  have  become  in- 
dispensable In  today's  campaigns,  Joining  the 
media  specialists,  direct  maU  experts  and 
political  consultants  who  began  to  supersede 
the  politicians  during  the  1960s.  The  mana- 
ger/accountant's responsibilities  are  more 
mundane  and.  at  the  same  time,  more  en- 
compassing than  those  of  other  specialists. 
He  sets  up  the  bookkeeping  system  to  keep 
tabs  on  all  contributions  and  expenditures; 
he  works  closely  with  the  campaign's  political 
director  to  develop  a  strategy  that  meshes  the 
political  timetable  with  expenditure  limits. 

"The  new  law  htis  made  campaign  manage- 
ment dependent  on  professional  accounting 
services  to  an  extent  it  never  was  before,"  says 
Robert  J.  Keefe,  Jackson's  campaign  mana- 
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ger.  Ben  Palumbo,  who  formerly  headed  the 
Bentsen  campaign,  sees  accountants  today 
playing  a  "bigger  role  1q  political  manage- 
ment than  ever."  (Note  his  use  of  the  phrase 
"political  management.") 

One  obvious  problem  caused  by  the  rise  of 
the  political  accountant  is  paying  his  fees. 
Faced  with  spending  limits  and  fund-raising 
difficulties,  these  can  be  a  substantial  drain 
on  campaign  resources.  For  example,  a  Bent- 
sen campaign  aide  recently  estimated  that  it 
has  cost  at  least  $76,000 — about  10  per  cent 
of  the  campaign's  total  expenditure  of  $76S.- 
000  for  the  first  half  of  1975 — to  meet  the 
accounting  and  reporting  requirements  of 
the  new  law.  In  addition,  the  candidates' 
1975  campaign  finance  reports  flled  with  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  have  shown  a 
sharp  increase  in  payments  to  lawyers  to 
handle  the  related  legal  work. 

But  the  ultimate  price  of  these  reforms 
is  much  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  costs 
of  lawyers,  computer  time  and  accountants. 
Eddie  Mahe,  executive  director  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  warns  that 
campaigns  run  by  accountants  "mean  you're 
not  going  to  have  campaigns  any  more.  You 
take  an  accountant  who  still  has  an  account- 
ing mentality.  He  can  inhibit  this  thing  to 
the  point  that  you've  got  to  have  three  pur- 
chase orders  signed  in  triplicate  and  a  con- 
tract before  you  do  a  rally." 

Managers  and  accountants,  for  the  most 
part,  are  outsiders  to  the  political  process 
and  have  little  appreciation  of  what  politics 
is  or  should  be  about — not  Just  winning  elec- 
tions and  drubbing  opponents  but  dealing 
with  pubUc  poUcy  questions,  seeking  to  rec- 
oncile competing  groups  and  strengthening 
the  parties  as  the  permanent  institutions 
necessary  to  halA  the  political  system 
together. 

TRADING    BCRBATTCRACT    FOB    BBIBIKT 

At  a  time  when  American  politics  de^er- 
ately  needs  flexibility,  the  new  campaign  fi- 
nance law  has  mandated  rigidity.  The  ex- 
penditure limits  mean  that  the  entire  cam- 
paign has  to  be  budgeted  long  before  the  first 
primary.  Since  few  caiulldates  can  estimate 
in  advance  how  mtich  money  they  can  raise, 
the  budgeting  process  has  little  similarity  to 
biislness  expenditure  decisions.  This  raises 
two  problems. 

First,  campaigns  in  practice  cannot  be  run 
as  rigidly  as  the  new  management  model 
demands  and  the  law  stipulates.  Certain  ex- 
penditures cannot  be  anticipated  and  must 
be  made  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  very  nature 
of  the  campaign  process  works  against  neat, 
orderly  planning.  "Campaigns  are  a  messy 
oi>eratlon,"  says  Rod  Smith,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Republican  National  Finance  Com- 
mittee. "They  operate  In  an  environment  of 
uncertainty  with  little  lead  time." 

Second,  the  need  for  strict  budgeting  all 
but  eliminates  the  candidate's  freedom  to 
handle  issues  that  arise  late  in  the  campaign. 
"You  need  money  at  the  end  to  deal  with 
late  Issues  and  marginal  areas."  says  David 
W.  Adamany,  the  Wisconsin  secretary  of  rev- 
enue and  a  campaign  finance  expert.  "But 
when  you  budget  down  to  the  last  detail  as 
the  law  requires,  it  precludes  a  candidate 
from  dealing  with  events  over  which  he  has 
no  control.  Infiexible  budgeting  prevents 
politicians  from  being  part  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  society  at  any  given  moment." 
What  this  means  Is  that  presidential  candi-  ^ 
dates  may  not  be  q>eaklng  to  the  Immediate 
concerns  of  the  voter.  With  everything  sched- 
uled so  far  in  advance,  primary  campaigns 
may  have  all  the  immediacy  of  television 
reruns. 

Beyond  that,  candidates  are  now  encour- 
aged by  the  law  to  divorce  their  campaigns 
from  all  groups  they  cannot  control.  To  com- 
ply with  the  expenditure  limits,  a  campaign 
organization  must  make  all  state  and  local 
party  and  volunteer  efforts  subsidiary  to  the 
central  operation.  In  effect,  that  means  that 
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independently  elected  and  poverful  state 
and  local  politicians  are  nude  subservient  to 
the  national  oampalgn  director.  Since  the 
central  campaign  organization  controls  all 
the  nwmdlng,  it  does  not  have  to  take  se- 
riously the  needs  of  local  elected  officials  and 
poUUeal  leaders,  who  in  the  past  would  be 
key  Independent  elements  campaigning  for  a 
candidate  on  their  own.  Now,  they  cannot 
do  anything  on  their  own  It  it  involves 
spending  money.  National  campaign  staffs 
have  always  been  despised  for  their  arrogance 
toward  local  politicians.  Now  these  attitudes 
•re  mandated  by  law. 

Blchard  Kline,  Jackson's  finance  chair- 
man, sees  the  changed  equation  as  he  goes 
about  filling  Jackson's  caoapalgn  tivasury. 
"Xocal  politicians  can't  set  up  Independent 
operations  as  they  did  in  the  past,"  be  says. 
Ha  likens  the  new  relationship  to  "the  ne- 
gotiating process  between  a  national  cor- 
porate office  and  its  local  plant  managers. 
Tou  have  to  weigh  local  decisions  against  a 
national  picture.  They'll  have  to  realize  that 
their  state  and  local  operations  have  to  take 
second  place  to  national  needs  and  the  na- 
tional operation.  This  will  change  the  old 
rtfatlonship  between  the  states  and  national 
campaigns  and  will  affect  politics  Immense- 
ly" 

The  ramifications  of  the  new  law  extend 
beyond  the  confines  of  party  politics.  The 
law's  emphasis  on  centralized  campaign  di- 
rection may  put  a  damper  -en  middle-class 
volunteer  political  activism,  which  has  play- 
ed an  important  role  in  presidential  cam- 
paigns since  issa.  "Local  people  usiially 
want  to  do  certain  things  on  behalf  of  the 
candidate  they  back,"  says  Herbert  E.  Alex- 
ander of  the  Citizens'  Research  Foimdatlon, 
a  leading  expert  on  campaign  finance.  "But 
If  local  committees  cannot  obtain  authoriza- 
tion to  purchase  a  newspaper  ad  or  a  radio 
spot,  they  wlU  not  feel  their  activities  for 
federal  candidates  are  meaningful  and  so 
may  focus  Increasingly  on  state  and  local 
campaigns.  The  law  will  make  them  feel 
more  like  lackeys  of  Washington."  In  addi- 
tion, volunteers  can  be  dlfficxilt  to  control, 
and  oontrt^  is  essential  because  of  the 
■pending  limits. 

The  drafters  of  the  1974  «»mp>ign  ». 
form  bill  thought  they  knew  what  they 
w«re  doing.  With  Watergate  and  its  "under- 
ground rivers  of  cash"  fresh  in  their  minds, 
they  wanted  a  totally  accurate  accounting  of 
where  campaign  money  was  coming  from 
and  how  it  was  spent.  They  wanted  cam- 
paigns to  cost  considerably  less  than  the 
960  million  spent  by  Nixon  in  1973,  so  they 
set  expenditure  limits.  Like  meet  good  gov- 
ernment refer  men,  they  had  a  passion  for 
neat,  orderly,  antiseptic  procedures.  To  be 
fair,  they  believed  they  were  ensuring  the 
renewal  of  the  parties,  by  allowing  them  to 
•ollelt  independent  contributions  and  make 
Independent  expenditures.  And  they  thought 
they  were  encouraging  the  contributions  of 
volunteer  time  by  limiting  contributions  of 
money. 

A  year  from  now,  when  the  1976  presi- 
dential campaign  is  over,  the  reformers  may 
have  been  vindicated.  But  right  now.  it 
looks  like  they  have  subatltutad  bureaucracy 
for  bribery  and  adding  machines  for  attach^ 
cans.  While  that's  an  Improvement,  it's  also 
a  ronlnder  of  how  delicate  our  political  sys- 
tem is  and  how  vast  are  the  unanticipated 
ooDsequmces  of  reform. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  POSCO 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OP  WASHIirOTON 
IN  THB  HOX7SK  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  li4cCX)RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  with  deep  sadness  that  I  learned  ot 
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the  recent  death  of  Peter  Fosco.  the 
general  president  of  the  Laborers  Inter- 
national Union  since  1968.  Mr.  Fosco 
contributed  more  than  50  years  to  the 
labor  movement,  rising  from  his  first 
position  as  an  o£Dcer  in  his  local  union 
In  1916  to  secretaiT-treasurer  of  the 
Laborers  International  Union  In  1950 
and  then  general  president  of  that  union, 
a  vice  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  and  first  vice  president  of 
the  APL-CIO  Building  and  Construction 
Trades. 

His  unceasing  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  American  workers  and  to  their  health 
and  safety  in  particular  have  already 
benefited  hundreds  of  thousands  (tf 
workers.  He  lived  his  life  fully,  actively, 
creatively,  and  productively.  His  suc- 
cesses have  provided  a  vitally  necessary 
service  not  just  to  American  workers  but 
to  the  whole  of  American  society  as  well. 
Peter  Fosco  leaves  a  heritage  of  a  dedi- 
cated life  to  inspire  us  to  continue  the 
proud  tradition  of  serving  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  the  working  women  and  men 
of  America. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  wife,  Carmela,  his  family,  and  his 
many  friends  for  whom  this  Is  a  time  of 
deep  personal  tragedy. 


FOR  COURAGE  IN  DEFENSE  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MASSACHnsrrrs 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  ^m>RESENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  piece  of  much  needed 
legislation,  H.R.  8913.  This  bill  which  I 
previously  introduced,  deals  with  the  up- 
grading of  benefits  to  recipients  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  As  you 
know,  the  Medal  of  Honor  is  the  highest 
military  award  for  bravery  that  can  be 
given  by  the  United  States.  The  recipi- 
ents of  the  award  are  truly  remarkable 
Americans  who  have  received  this  honor 
for  "conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepid- 
ity at  the  risk  of  life,  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty."  On  AprU  27. 1916,  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  the  recipients  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  were  awarded  a  special 
pension  of  $10  per  month  at  age  65  for 
life.  This  pension  was  not  increased  at 
all  until  August  14.  1961,  when  Congress 
passed  legislation  to  raise  the  monthly 
amount  to  $100.  Not  until  October  13, 
1964,  did  Congress  lower  the  age  for  pen- 
sions to  50,  and  finally  in  1964,  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  Congress  eliminated  entirely  all 
age  requirements  for  pension  benefits.  As 
we  all  know,  in  the  span  of  14  years  from 
1961  to  the  present,  the  cost  of  living  has 
skyrocketed  and  increased  many  times 
over.  Although  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
increasingly  upward,  the  pension  benefits 
to  the  Medal  of  Honor  holders  has  re- 
mained the  same.  Surely,  In  light  of  what 
these  outstanding  men  have  done  for  this 
country,  we  are  truly  Justified  in  raising 
their  monthly  benefits,  and  extending 
those  benefits  to  their  widows.  Currently 
there  are  only  294  Medal  of  Honor  hold- 
ers receiving  pension  benefits.  Raising 
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and  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  holders  in 
order  to  help  them  cope  with  today's  in- 
flation Is  a  very  small  compensatton  on 
our  part  considering  that  these  men 
served  this  country  in  a  manner  that  put 
their  own  personal  lives  in  Jeopardy.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope,  that  after  careful  study 
of  the  merits  of  H.R.  8913,  my  colleagues 
will  give  this  bill  their  full  support  when 
It  comes  before  the  full  House  for  a  vote. 


DELAWARE  LAW  SCHOOL 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Dean  Arthur  A. 
Weeks,  Delaware  Law  School,  respond- 
ing to  an  extension  of  remarks  Inserted 
in  the  Rkcoro  on  September  22,  1975,  by 
Representative  Stiocs.  Delaware  Ibw 
School  Is  afBllated  with  Widener  College 
which  Is  in  my  congressional  district. 

I  wish  to  insert  this  letter  for  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

DxijiWABX  Law  School, 

WmxNEx  College, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  October  14, 197S. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  on  the 
Delaware  Law  School,  authored  by  Dean 
Emeritus  Avlns  and  placed  in  the  Congxis- 
sioNAL  Recobd  by  Congressman  Stkiib,  of 
Idaho,  the  foUowing  facts  shoiUd  be  set  forth 
in  order  to  show  the  present  status  of  the 
School: 

Apparently  Congressman  Stmics  of  Idaho 
Is  completely  unaware  of  numerous  salient 
events  which  have  occurred  since  the  mate- 
rial in  his  statement  was  in  any  way  relevant 
to  this  situation.  After  all,  the  Delaware  Law 
School  is  located  In  the  Delaware  Valley  and 
is  affiliated  with  Widener  College,  which  is  a 
Pennsylvania  institution  of  higher  learning, 
both  institutions  being  geographically  far 
removed  from  Idaho.  It  could  also  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  whether  or  not  Dean  Emeritus 
Avlns'  views  as  expressed  In  the  article  were 
not  disoriented  because  of  personal  involve- 
ment, even  when  the  situation  being  dis- 
cussed was  CTirrent  and  had  some  relevance. 

Since  the  Inspection  of  the  Delaware  Law 
School  by  the  inspecting  American  Bar  As- 
sociation team  in  January,  1976,  the  foUow- 
ing events  have  occurred  which  have  ren- 
dered the  January  report  and  the  January 
conclusions  moot: 

The  first  relevant  event  which  occurred 
was  the  report  of  the  Coimcil  on  Legal  Edu- 
cation and  Admissions  to  the  Bar  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  February,  1976. 
This  report  distinctly  passed  the  matter  tor 
further  consideration,  after  the  follow-up  re- 
port, rather  than  denying  the  School  its 
accreditation.  The  CotmcQ  then  directed  that 
a  new  inspection  occur.  A  new  Inspection,  by 
a  new  team,  occurred  In  May,  1976,  and  the 
School  was  recommended  for  i^proval  by 
this  inspection  team. 

The  Delaware  Law  School  voted  to  affiliate 
with  Widener  College  as  of  Jxine  1,  1976.  In 
the  July  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Legal 
Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar,  the 
Delaware  Law  School  was  recommended  for 
approval.  The  Delaware  Law  School  students 
were  aUowed  to  take  the  Bar  ExaminatUm  In 
every  state  In  which  they  applied,  except  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  Summer 
prior  to  approval. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  In  its 
Meeting  in  August,  1976,  approved  the  Dela- 
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ware  Law  School  on  August  12,  1976,  and  the 
School  has  been  an  approved  School  since 
that  date.  Final  conclusion  of  affiliation  took 
place  on  Atigust  7,  1976,  and  the  School  la 
now  the  Delaware  Law  School  of  Widener 
College. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  these  actions,  268 
students  were  graduated  from  an  approved 
law  school  on  August  24,  1976,  and  are  eli- 
gible to  take  the  Bar  Examination  in  any 
state  or  territory  of  the  United  States. 

It  could  further  be  said  that  drastic 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  institutional 
structiire  and  in  the  faculty  of  the  Delaware 
Law  School  and  that  an  entering  class  of  238 
registered  as  first-year  students.  One-hun- 
dred and  seventy  qualified  students  were 
told  that  they  did  qualify  but  could  not  be 
accepted  this  year  because  of  lack  of  room. 
The  entering  students  are  the  largest  and 
best-qualified  entering  class  since  the  Dela- 
ware Law  School  was  opened  in  September, 
1971.  This  was  after  rejecting  410  appli- 
cants not  meeting  our  high  standards. 

The  article  placed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Congressman  Symms  gives  an  al- 
together different  picture  and  does  not  in- 
dicate the  viable,  approved  Institution  which 
actuaUy  is  the  Delaware  Law  School  of 
Widener  College.  This  dynamic  American 
Bar  Association  approved  law  school  shotild 
be  denigrated  by  the  confused  picture  pre- 
sented in  this  unf  ortiinate  article. 
Respectf  uUy  yours, 

AxTHXTR  A.  Weeks,  Dean. 


HMO'S:  DO  NOT  LET  THEM  WITHER 
ON  THE  VINE 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
H.R.  9019,  the  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganization Act  amendments,  because 
they  will  enable  coordinated,  prepaid 
health  care  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
present  157  programs  that  have  received 
help  from  the  Department  of  HEW 
since  the  HMO  Act  became  law  3  years 
ago.  The  passage  of  the  HMO  Act  marked 
the  first  major  Federal  commitment 
to  a  prepaid  program  of  health  care  ad- 
ministered out  of  community-based  fa- 
cilities, with  a  strong  emphasis  on  pre- 
ventive, comprehensive  services.  This  In- 
novative approach  to  medical  practice,  I 
might  add,  has  promoted  not  only  high 
qutillty,  but  also  cost-effectiveness. 

Unfortunately,  development  of  HMO's 
has  been  painfully  slow.  The  basic  dif- 
ficulty has  been  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's uncertainty  In  support  for  this 
concept.  HEW  has  been  slow  to  generate 
regulations  for  HMO's;  and  it  has  failed 
to  spend  all  the  money  that  Congress 
has  appropriated  for  their  development. 
As  a  result,  almost  half  of  the  original 
applicants  for  assistance  under  the  EBCO 
Act  failed  to  qualify.  Many  others  did 
not  bother  to  apply  because  the  regula- 
tions were  not  complete  or  were  unclear. 

Another  problem  has  been  that  the 
regulations  themselves  discouraged  the 
development  of  HMO's  by  forcing  them 
either  to  provide  services  they  could  not 
afford  or  to  care  for  people  who  were 
passed  over  by  the  traditional  health  In- 
surance carriers  as  poor  risks.  Iliese 
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amendments  clarify  the  imclear  areas 
and  relax  some  of  the  restrictive  re- 
quirements. I  understand  that  this 
means  reducing  the  scoi>e  of  health  serv- 
ices available  under  HMO  vUkdb;  how- 
ever. I  think  that  this  Is  needed  If  the 
HMO  approach  to  health  care  Is  not  go- 
ing to  wither  on  the  vine. 
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nvpnftiTTr.T.  r>VTn?JtPrr.T. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  complete  review  of  our 
civil  defense  programs  by  Congress  Is 
vitally  needed.  And  when  one  compares 
the  obvious  increase  in  Chinese  and 
Russian  expenses  for  their  own  civil  de- 
fense programs  to  what  we  spend,  it  be- 
comes plain  that  our  own  meager  budget 
cries  out  for  reconsideration.  A  comment 
in  the  November-December  issue  of 
Survive,  the  American  Journal  of  Civil 
Defense  presents  concisely  what  the  So-, 
vlets  are  doing  in  the  way  of  civil  de- 
fense, facts  of  which  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues should  be  aware. 

The  article  follows: 

Overkill  Oversell 

The  idea  of  "Overkill"  is  that  if  nuclear 
war  is  for  all  participants  so  totally  devastat- 
ing, so  universally  lethal — and  this  way  a 
number  of  times  over — then  any  nuclear  con- 
flict is  out  of  the  question.  A  fatal  step.  An 
Armageddon.  Even  for  a  nation  which  may 
iiave  a  clear  upper  military  hand. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  CBS  Commen- 
tator Cronkite  and  others  In  the  public  lime- 
light have  reported  piously  that  the  USA  and 
the  USSR  now  are  overarmed  to  the  point  of 
being  able  to  destroy  one  another  "17  times 
over"  or  "100  times  over." 

So  peace  appears  as  the  only  poasibUity 
from  any  sane  viewpoint — Soviet,  American, 
Chinese,  or  whatever.  The  argument  Is  at- 
tractive and  has  a  compeUlng  logic — If  Over- 
kUl  is  Indeed  based  on  fact. 

But  is  it?  tiet  us  consider  these  points: 

(1)  The  latest  Pentagon  nuclear  attack 
analysis,  FONAST  n  (Poet  Nuclear  Attack 
Study)  shows  that  63.8%  of  the  US  popula- 
tion siurvlved  a  simulated  6800-megaton  at- 
tack, ^  of  this  on  urban-industrial  com- 
plexes. It  also  shows  that  94.3%  could  sur- 
vive the  attack  If  good  civil  defense  measures 
were  available.  (With  a  well -developed  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  this  figure  could  be 
even  closer  to  100%.)  All  other  studies — 
here  and  abroad — give  similar  pictures;  siu:- 
vlvablllty  of  a  significant  portion  of  society 
is  certain,  the  figure  depending  directly  on 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  protection  that 
the  society  under  attack  is  given. 

Is  this  annihilation?  Is  this  the  capability 
of  killing  the  citizens  of  a  country  17  times 
over?  60  times  over?  100  times  over? 

Obviously  not.  Who's  kidding  whom?  And 
why? 

(2)  The  gung-ho  Soviet  civU  defense  effort 
is  a  prime  indication  that  "Orerkill"  is 
s(Hnething  quite  else  than  a  concept  to  be  ap- 
plied seriously  by  Russians  to  Russians.  Sen- 
ator Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.  (Survive,  Septem- 
ber-October 1976)  shows  that  the  Soviets — 
with  their  clvU  defense  effort  in  high  gear — 
would  under  the  worst  possible  attack  clr- 
ctimstances  come  up  with  a  96%  survival. 
The  Overkill  theory,  if  considered  at  all  in 
the  USSR,  is  apparently  for  export  only. 


(3)  Further,  the  Soviets  are  obviously  un- 
aware that  their  missile-nuclear  weaponry 
wUI  annihilate  the  United  States  100  times 
over.  According  to  Melvin  Laird  and  other 
recognized  US  analysts  they  are  every  day 
with  a  burning  determination  visibly  «n- 
hancing  their  attack  and  defense  capabili- 
ties—in  spite  of  SALT  and  detente.  While  w 
stand  stUi. 

Overkill?  Where? 

At  a  recent  luncheon  talk  to  Washington 
newsmen  (sponsored  by  the  American  Se- 
curity Council)  Deputy  CIA  Director  Lt.  Gen- 
eral Vernon  A.  Walters  quoted  from  a  600BC 
Chinese  book.  The  Art  of  War: 

"The  moat  consummate  art  la  to  subdue 
your  enemies  without  having  to  fight  them 
on  the  battlefield.  The  direct  method  of  war 
iB  necessary  only  on  the  battlefield,  but  it  Is 
only  the  Indirect  methods  that  lead  to  the 
true  victory  and  its  consolidation." 

In  other  words,  cold  war  and  Its  propa- 
g;anda  are  more  effective  than  arms.  Exam- 
ple: HiUer. 

If  OverkUl  is  disproved  every  time  we  put 
it  to  the  test  what  is  it  anyway?  Is  it  a 
prc^aganda  weapon?  Is  it  meant  to  paralyze 
American  leadership,  to  bring  that  leader- 
ship to  think  and  act  through  fear?  To  lay 
the  groundwork  for  nuclear  blackmaO? 

It  would  seem  that  way.  In  this  light  Over- 
kill appears  as  a  deadly  emotional  phenom- 
enon. One  that  requires  a  blind  and  amug 
gullibility  that  must  deftly  avoid  the  cold 
harsh  light  of  fact  to  remain  plausible. 

So  far  It  has  done  Just  that. 


GAO  STUDY  OP  MEDICARE 
CLAIMS  PROCESSING 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or  CALZrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  wedc 
a  Government  Accounting  0£Qce  report 
was  released  on  the  comparative  1973 
performance  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  four  fiscal  Interme- 
diaries in  processing  medicare  claims. 

With  front  pe^e  exposure  on  the  Oc- 
tober 28  Washington  Post  and  naticmal 
syndication,  the  Post  presented  the  GAO 
findings  in  an  article,  "GAO  Faults 
United  States  on  Claims  Costs." 

The  highlighted  finding  of  the  report 
is  that  the  1973  average  cost  of  a  paper 
bill  processed  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration was  greater  than  that  of 
four  contracted  insurance  companies. 

Although  the  response  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  is  Included  In 
the  GAO  document,  the  Post  largely 
ignored  their  updated  figures  and  ex- 
planations. My  remarks  conclude  with  an 
internal  memorandum  from  Mr.  Thomas 
M.  Tiemey,  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance 
Director,  to  Mr.  James  B.  Cardwell,  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security,  describing 
the  current  operational  status  of  BHI's 
Division  of  Direct  Reimbursement. 

SSA  reports  that  In  1973  when  the 
study  was  made,  the  claims  reimburse^ 
ment  procedure  was  in  the  process  of 
change.  The. Post  ignored  the  improved 
efficiency  of  cuirent  SSA  medicare  claims 
processing  and  the  more  relevant  fiscal 
year  1975  cost  figures.  Notable,  are  SSA'A 
cost  reductions  of  arounfl  40  percent  for 
processing. 

It  Is  ironic  that  the  GAO  study  of  the 
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eoBt  and  efficiency  of  medicare  claims 
processing  falls  to  give  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  proper  credit  for 
some  of  its  very  cost  efficient  automated 
processing.  Ttus  is  a  decisive  factor  since 
in  1973  42  percent  of  the  claims  sub- 
mitted to  8SA  were  on  magnetic  tape.  In 
short,  OAO  examined  the  comparative 
costs  of  "paper  pushing,"  not  claims 
processing. 

The  OAO  study  provides  an  insight  to 
the  cost  efficiencies  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  national  health  insurance 
if  the  administration  Is  centralized  and 
the  amount  of  "paper  pulling"  is  dras- 
tically minimized. 

The  Health  Security  Act.  H.R.  21. 
which  I  have  introduced  and  has  the 
sponsorship  of  100  other  Members  of 
Congress,  was  developed  to  meet  these 
two  objectives.  Under  H.R.  21.  the  claims 
would  be  processed  by  one  organization 
with  large  volume,  advanced  data  proc- 
essing systems  rather  than  fragmented 
and  ezi)ensive  "paper  pushing"  among 
himdreds  of  companies. 

In  addltkm,  the  Health  Security  pro- 
gram would  provide  the  same  compre- 
hensive benefits  to  all  people  without  re- 
gard to  an  individual's  ineome  and  ex- 
penses and  the  benefits  would  be  fully 
Insured.  This  program  would  eliminate 
the  excessive  paperwork  and  recordkeep- 
ing needed  for  health  insurance  plans 
with  means-tested  benefits  and  deducti- 
bles and  copajrments.  Means  testing 
alone  would  add  an  estimated  $2  to  $3 
billion  to  the  cost  of  a  national  healtii 
insurance  plan. 

Administrative  efficiency  is  difficult  to 
define.  The  OAO  report  itself  made  this 
point  and  accordingly  qualified  its  find- 
ings, but  this,  too,  was  ignored  by  the 
Post.  Much  of  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion of  health  insurance  is  based  on  the 
nature  of  the  benefit,  the  location,  the 
degree  of  quality  review  and  the  en- 
forcement of  finiancial  controls.  More- 
over, while  no  one  disputes  the  ability  of 
private  industry  to  be  efficient,  the  issue 
becomes  whether  the  efficiency  is  passed 
on  to  the  consiuner  or  amassed  at  the 
consimier's  expense  to  provide  greater 
profits  or  higher  overhead  for  the  com- 
pany. 
The  letter  follows: 

Mnco 
OAO  Beport  on  Performance  of  SSA  Com- 
^ued    With     Private    Intermediaries — 
INPCmMATIONAL     (Frank    DeOeorge's 
Memo,  10-3-75). 
I  bad  an  opportiulty  to  review  the  subject 
memorandum  and  felt  you  would  want  to 
have    some    more    Information    about    the 
euzient  status  of  the  Division  of  Direct  Re- 
Imburaement  (DDR) .  The  Division  has  made 
itgnlfleant    strides   since    1973,    the    period 
covered   by   the   report.   Unfortunately  the 
OAO  document  only  touches  on   the   very 
major  Improvements  achieved. 

The  real  problem  posed  by  the  report  Is 
that  It  covers  a  period  when  DDR  was  mov- 
ing from  a  manual  to  an  automated  process 
tod  during  the  ensuing  transition  produc- 
tivity dropped  while  the  new  system  was 
being  put  In  place.  Additionally,  we  staffed 
up  to  handle  an  expected  workload  In  1973 
which  did  not  fiUly  materialize.  This  com- 
bination of  events  resulted  In  higher  unit 
oocta  than  we  would  have  liked. 

We  an  now  realizing  the  benefits  of  the 
changes  made  In  1973,  and  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  even  greater  productivity  In  the 
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future.  For  example,  we  processed  1,007.362 
bills  (Includes  443,386  ti^>e  bUU)  In  FY  1975 
with  practically  the  same  staff  that  we  em- 
ployed In  processing  498,600  bills  (Includes 
310,000  tape  bills)  In  calendar  year  1973.  The 
FT  1976  unit  bUl  cost  In  DDR  was  $4.11  (In- 
cluding magnetic  tape  bills)  as  compared 
with  $9.33  (Including  tape  bills)  and  $13.39 
(excluding  tape  bUls)  for  calendar  year  1973. 
The  DDR  FT  1975  $4.11  bill  costs  are  lower 
than  both  the  Blue  Cross  Plans'  average 
($4.64)  and  the  commercial  average  ($5.46). 
We  are  also  making  additional  changes  In 
our  operation,  the  majority  of  which  will 
take  the  form  of  expanded  automation.  These 
changes  In  our  claims  processing  system 
wUl,  of  course,  Increase  our  capsbUlty  with- 
out Increasing  manpower  and  at  the  same 
tlm«  wlU  maintain  the  Integrity  of  our 
claims  process. 

One  of  the  problems  we  had  with  the  OAO 
report  Is  that  they  did  not  give  DDR  credit 
for  the  portion  of  lU  workload  that  It  had 
partially  automated  and  are  using  the  $12.39 
figure  as  the  cost  measure  of  DDR's  opera- 
tion for  FT  1973.  This  was  doubly  perplexing 
when  viewed  with  the  report's  treatment  of 
the  automated  workload  of  Blue  Cross  Plans 
of  Chicago  and  Maryland;  I.e.,  they  Included 
these  Plans'  automated  bUl  processes  In  ar- 
riving at  their  unit  bUl  costs  whUe  excluding 
the  DDR  automated  bill  process. 

Another  major  problem  we  had  with  the 
report  Is  OAO's  failure  to  consider  the  Im- 
pact of  quality  review  on  the  number  of 
units  produced.  We  note  that  Bemle  Trea- 
nowskl  of  BCA  also  highlighted  that  weak- 
ness of  the  report.  We  believe  that  the  quality 
of  decisions  Is  a  highly  significant  factor  and 
have  designed  our  operation  to  Insure  com- 
prehensive quality  review  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible.  We  believe  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  who  decided  the  grade  levels 
(and  salaries)  for  DDR  staff  also  considered 
quality  an  essential  factor  in  assessing  Job 
requirements  and  assigning  appropriate 
grades. 

There  are  many  other  biases  In  the  report 
some  of  which  we  have  dealt  with  In  prior 
correspondence  and  discussions  but  believe 
It  futUe  to  deliberate  further  on  them. 
Mr.  James  B.  Cardwell, 

I  Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

\  Thomas  M.  Tiebney, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance. 
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CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 


SUPPORT  OP  LABOR  EXEMPTION 
PROM  THE  AQENCY  FOR  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 


of    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greaUy  relieved  that  the  legislation  es- 
tablishing an  agency  for  consumer  pro- 
tection has  finally  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  While  I  did  vote  "yea"  on  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill,  I  was  detained  by 
a  constituent  matter  and  was  unable  to 
record  my  negative  vote  on  Mr.  Pdqua's 
amendment  striking  the  bill's  labor  ex- 
emption. Fortunately,  the  amendment 
failed  as  it  did  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  exemp- 
tion is  warranted  because  of  the  special 
factors  involved  in  Federal  agency  activ- 
ities regarding  labor-management  is- 
sues. It  would  appear  that  opponents  of 
this  legislation  have  seized  upon  this 
necessary  exemption  as  a  justification  for 
opposing  the  entire  bill. 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

of  vnoiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
sumer  protection  bill  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  focal  point  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  Interests  of  consumers. 
Every  day  the  many  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  and  departments  consider  new 
rules,  guidelines,  and  opinions  that  have 
an  effect  on  the  quality,  cost,  or  other 
aspect  of  goods  and  services  that  all  of 
us  use.  As  part  of  their  normal  procedure, 
these  agencies  consult  with  the  producers 
of  these  goods  and  services  before  tak- 
ing an  action  affecting  them.  It  is  not 
usually  part  of  the  routine  for  the  agen- 
cies to  consult  with  the  consumers  of  the 
goods  and  services.  The  major  purpose  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act  is  to  cor- 
rect this  imbalance  between  producers 
and  consumers. 

Whatever  the  intention  of  the  crea- 
tors of  most  of  the  regulatory  agencies, 
the  fact  Is  that  they  work  most  comfort- 
ably with  the  businesses  they  regulate. 
The  role  of  the  consumer  has  not  been 
institutionalized  in  these  agencies.  Late- 
ly the  regulatory  agencies  have  been 
criticized  for  becoming  too  involved  in 
too  many  aspects  of  the  businesses  and 
industries  they  oversee.  I  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  consumer  ad- 
vocate Is  an  important  step  in  bringing 
the  agencies  to  accoimt  for  their  actions. 
I  see  the  new  consumer  agency  forcing 
the  other  agencies  to  consider  whether 
they  are  leaving  undone  that  which  they 
should  have  done  and  doing  that  which 
they  should  not  be  doing. 

The  advocacy  function  of  the  proposed 
new  agency  has  received  the  most  atten- 
tion in  discussions  of  this  bill,  and  rightly 
so.  But  the  new  agency  will  have  other 
functions,  some  of  which  may  need  to  be 
modified  later.  I  am  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  the  provision  giving  the  new 
agency  the  power  to  receive  and  trans- 
mit consumer  complaints.  While  I  can 
see  the  need  for  the  agency  to  know 
about  the  problems  encoimtered  by  con- 
sumers in  order  to  be  sure  corrective 
action  is  taken,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  the  agency  to  get  Involved  in 
handling  these  complaints. 

Many  consumer  complaints  arise  from 
local  transactions.  It  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate  for  State  and  local  consumer 
agencies — both  public  and  private— to 
work  out  solutions  to  these  consumer 
problems.  I  think  that  the  appropriate 
Federal  role  in  this  process  would  be  In 
helping  the  State  and  local  agencies 
through  technical  assistance  and  per- 
haps small  advances.  Local  governments 
in  my  congressional  district  have  estab- 
lished consumer  protection  agencies 
which  are  effectively  safeguarding  con- 
sumers' interests.  These  local  agencies 
would  be  much  better  equipped  in  terms 
of  access  to  consumers  and  producers  or 
suppliers  and  to  manpower  to  handle  the 
complaints.  If  the  new  Federal  agency 
becomes  deeply  involved  in  consumer 
complaints,  I  forsee  it  getting  bogged 
down  in  minutia,  and  unable  to  perform 
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its  primary  function  of  advocacy.  The 
worst  possibility  would  be  the  stationing 
of  Federal  bureaucrats  in  cities  and 
counties  all  around  the  country  clumsily 
trying  to  check  into  consumer  problems. 

Several  other  changes  in  the  bill  are 
desirable  to  contain  the  tendency  for 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  expand  and 
money  to  be  needlessly  spent.  First  is 
elimination  of  the  requirem^it  that 
smaller  business  firms  respond  to  so- 
called  interrogatories  which  after  the 
manner  of  lawyers  and  regulators  who 
make  them  up,  tend  inevitsibly  to  become 
involved  and  time-consuming  to  deal 
with.  Smaller  businesses  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  cope  with  such  forms  and  should 
not  have  to  do  so.  Second  is  the  elimi- 
nation, or  at  least  drastic  reduction,  of 
consumer  affairs  units  in  most  existing 
Federal  agencies  whose  work  would  be 
taken  over  by  the  new  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency.  This  would  save  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  by  cutting  out 
duplication.  On  a  third  matter,  whether 
the  agency  should  be  able  to  examine 
into  the  labor  element  of  the  cost  of 
producing  goods  and  services,  I  have  to 
say  that  with  the  labor  cost  amounting 
to  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  total  cost 
of  most  things,  it  makes  little  sense  to 
rule  this  element  out  of  bounds.  How  can 
consumers  be  protected  against  unneces- 
sarily high  prices  for  autos,  TV  sets, 
electricity,  or  transportation  if  labor 
costs  carmot  be  examined? 

So  with  these  reservations  and  with  an 
eye  to  future  improvements,  I  state  my 
approval  for  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection. 


HONOR  THE  ARMISTICE  OF 
NOVEMBER  11,  1918 


HON.  CUIR  W.  BURGENER 

of   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  November  11,  the  cadets  and 
staff  of  San  Diego  Military  Academy 
honor  the  armistice  of  November  11, 
1918,  with  a  program  dedicated  to  all 
veterans  and  furthering  our  awareness 
of  national  pride  in  every  effort  to  main- 
tain our  integrity  as  a  free  people. 

It  is  inspiring  to  climb  the  top  of  Acad- 
emy Hill,  the  scene  of  this  great  pro- 
gram and  be  assured  the  youth  of  our 
country  are  most  appreciative  of  veteran 
sacrifices  and  valiant  services  to  our 
country. 

We  can  only  be  glad  the  armistice  of 
57  years  ago  is  not  lost  to  forthcoming 
generations. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
program: 

Invocation 
(By  Dan  Boyd) 

Almighty  God,  we  commit  this  assembly  In 
your  hands  mindful  of  your  presence  at  this 
program.  We  ask  that  your  abiding  love  and 
power  so  encourage  and  strengthen  us  as 
Individuals  and  as  a  nation  that  we  might 
forever  be  committed  to  the  way  of  truth  and 
light.  Amen. 

(By  Adrlen  Macrlz) 
We  welcome  you.  We  are  glad  you  could 
come  to  our  program.  This  Is  a  great  day. 
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tot  us  to  remember  always  as  a  day  of  peace 
and  also  to  remember  the  price  our  veterans 
paid  to  win  the  peace. 

(By  Robert  Monhelm) 

Our  objective  Is  to  observe  Veteran's  Day 
as  a  day  of  tribute  and  respect  for  all  vet- 
erans living  and  dead  who  served  and  are 
now  serving  their  country  by  uniting  with 
aU  citizens  throughout  the  land  In  celebrat- 
ing the  Armistice  which  means  the  end  of 
a  long  hard  struggle,  a  hard  won  peace. 
(By  David  FalkowBky) 

This  program  is  dedicated  to  furthering 
our  awareness  of  Veterans  Day.  It  Is  a  day 
of  peace  and  thankfulness.  It  Is  also  a  day  of 
looking  Into  the  future  and  wondering  what 
It  will  bring  In  terms  of  peace  or  war. 

We  associate  Veterans  Day  with  the  pa- 
triots of  every  age  In  answer  to  the  call  of 
duty  and  even  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  We 
think  of  their  families  and  loved  ones,  also. 
Oiur  thoughts  can  find  a  common  expression 
In  a  poem  by  Joslah  Ollbert  HoUand: 

GOD,   GIVE   us   MEN  I 

God,  give  us  men! 

A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  true  faith,  great  hearts,  ready 

hands. 
Men!  Whom  spoUs  of  office  cannot  buy 
Men!  Duty  bound  who  never  die 
Men  I  Who  live  above  the  fog 
Sun  crowned  and  tall 
Men !  Who  give  their  all. 
For  one  and  one  for  all. 

(By  Sam  Brock) 

We  commemorate  Veterans  Day  and  every 
hard  won  peace,  every  effort  to  overcome 
aggression,  every  move  against  tjrranny  and 
Injustice. 

We  honor  this  day  In  tribute  to  our  fight- 
ing forces:  their  families,  sweethearts, 
friends  and  associates.  We  pause  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  Armistice  means  an  end 
to  hostility  Eu;hleved  only  by  fullest  meas- 
ures of  total  devotion,  indomitable  courage, 
and  supreme  sacrifices. 

(By  Michael  Turner) 

We  honor  all  veterans  of  land,  sea  and 
air.  It  has  been  exactly  57  years  since  the 
first  world  war  ended  on  the  battlefields  of 
Prance.  Within  an  incredibly  short  time 
American  troops  in  force  broke  the  3  and 
one-half  year  stalemate  that  had  soaked  the 
earth  of  Europe  with  Its  blood  since  the  g\ins 
of  August  1914  opened  the  conflict. 

Around  the  world  universal  Joy  hailed  the 
news  of  peace.  The  war  had  been  so  gruesome 
and  horrible  D.  H.  Lawrence  wrote:  "All  the 
great  words  to  describe  it  had  been  used  up 
for  a  generation." 

(By  Jim  Jennings) 

American  strength  and  spirit  went  into 
the  war  as  though  the  effort  would  be  of 
transcendental  benefit  for  aU  mankind — a 
war  that  was  to  end  all  wars  for  all  time. 

Prom  March  to  August.  1918.  the  Germans 
massed  82  divisions  and  6  great  offenses  all 
aimed  at  crossing  the  Marne  River  and  on  to 
Paris.  For  72  days  the  Marne  River  rocked 
under  a  succission  of  major  German  attacks. 

"They  shall  not  pass!"  became  the  bl-word 
of  the  allied  defenders.  The  tide  began  to 
turn  when  the  Americans  beat  their  way 
through  the  Argonne  Forest  and  in  the  as- 
sault they  added  the  heroics  of  the  "Lost 
Battalion  and  Sgt  Alvln  York."  "Over  the 
Top"  resounded  all  along  the  trenches.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  doughboy's  cry  of  victory. 
The  war  had  Its  lighter  moments.  There  is 
the  tale  of  the  carrier  pigeon  swooping  into 
headquarters  with  an  urgent  message  from  a 
frustrated  G.I.  which  read:  "I'm  tired  of 
carrying  this  stupid  pigeon". 

(By  Jeff  Matusak) 

A  deeper  meaning  lay  beneath  the  sm-face 
of  this  message:  the  American  mood  for 
peace  and  for  Johnnie  to  come  marching 
home  again  with  the  horrors  of  war  behind 
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him.  To  win  the  war  was  not  enough.  We 
must  stlU  win  the  peace 

(By  Taylor  Ng) 

And  what  about  those  who  would  never 
come  back?  What  about  their  legacy  to  peace 
and  brotherhood?  A  great  soldi 3r  who  fought 
in  that  war  and  would  never  come  back  was 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  D.  McCrae.  But  he 
left  this  message  from  Flanders  Fields  where 
be  now  lies  buried. 

(By  Dan  Boyd) 

In  Flanders  Fields  the  popples  blow 

Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row 

That  mark  our  place;  and  In  the  sky; 

The  larks!  StiU  bravely  singing!  Fly  I 

Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead. 

Short  days  ago  we  lived, 

Felt  dawn. 

Saw  sunset  glow; 

And  now  we  lie  neath  crosses  row  on  row 

In  Flanders  Fields. 

Ftem  falling  hands  to  you  we  throw  the 
torch ! 

For  you  to  hold  it  high. 

If  you  break  faith  with  us  who  die. 

We  shall  not  sleep — 

Though  popples  grow 

In  Flanders  Fields. 

(By  Jeff  Bertrand) 

Alan  Seeger,  was  one  of  the  first  American 
soldiers  to  see  action  in  France.  During  the 
spring  offensive,  Alan  Seeger  was  hit  to  die 
where  he  fell  in  the  midst  of  a  barbed  wire 
entanglement,  but  a  piece  of  paper  dangling 
out  of  his  pocket  contained  this  message:  a 
poem  that  was  to  become  the  most  famous 
verse  of  World  War  I. 

(By  Bob  Monhelm) 
I  have  a  rendezvous  with  death 
At  some  disputed  barricade 
When  spring  comes  back  with  rustling  shade 
And  apple  blossoms  fill  the  air. 
I  have  a  rendezvous  with  death 
At  midnight  in  some  flaming  town. 
When   spring   trips   north   again   this   year. 
And  to  my  pledged  word  am  true 
I  shall  not  fall  that  rendezvous. 

(By  Chldchal  Sodsawang) 
We   conclude   the   first  half  of  this  pro- 
gram with  a  poem  by  D|enlse  McCarthy  to 
communicate  the  real  message  of  Veterans 
Day. 

(By  Michael  Turner) 

THE    LAND    WHERE     HATE    SHOTTLD    DIE 

This  is  the  land  where  hate  should  die — 
No  feuds  of  faith. 
No  spleen  of  race,  or  fear. 
Should  try  beneath  our  flag  to  find  a  place. 
This  Is  the  land  where  hate  should  die 
This  is  the  land  where  strife  should  cease 
Where  apprehensive  doubt  should  fly 
Before  our  flag  of  light  and  peace 
Then  let  the  best  be  ours  to  give 
For  this  great  land  In  which  we  Uve. 
(By  Ray  Abrams) 

We  conunemorate  Armistice  Day  and  hon- 
or the  hard  won  peace  of  World  War  I. 

We  pause  as  they  did  In  No  Man's  Land 
on  the  early  morning  of  November  11,  1918 
to  keep  that  moment  of  stillness  a  memory 
of  an  armistice  we  hope  someday  wlU  be 
permanent.  We  remind  ourselves  that  Armis- 
tice Day  or  Veterans  Day  is  a  day  of  peace; 
and  however  high  the  price,  peace  is  still 
our  primary  goal.  Finally,  Armistice  Day 
draws  our  attention  and  homage  to  all  those 
who  fought  to  keep  our  country  free,  par- 
ticularly the  unsung  heroes  83rmboIlzed  best 
by  the  Unknown  Soldier.  This  man  I  never 
knew.  This  stranger  who  is  my  brother. 

He  lies  burled  in  the  Arlington  Cemetery 
to  represent  all  the  unknown  unheralded 
soldiers  who  died  for  their  country.  When  he 
died,  he  had  not  asked  for  war;  he  simply 
answered  a  call  to  duty  and  fell  where  the 
fighting  was  the   worst.  They  carried  him 
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back  to  tb«  ImoA  of  bis  btrtb,  but  not  know- 
ing bis  MrtbpUce,  tbsy  foiind  a  resting  pUce 
for  blm  among  all  tbe  celebrated  beroes  wbo 
died  for  tbelr  country — tbls  unknown  sol- 
dier, tbls  stranger,  tbls  unsung  boro  wbo  la 
007  brotber. 

(By  Craig  RoU) 

ITils  Is  tbe  story  about  a  man  I  never  knew 
and  yet  I  know  all  about  blm. 

He  Is  dead  now  and  lies  in  a  tomb  of  pol- 
Isbed  marble  wboee  splendor  would  surprise 
blm  greatly. 

(By  Cbet  Williams) 

And  people  from  everywhere  come  to  stand 
bere  wltb  tbelr  beads  bowed,  their  eyes  seri- 
ous, tbelr  hearts  filled  with  mourning  for  tbls 
man  tbey  never  knew. 

(By  Craig  RoU) 

Because  be  wore  a  uniform  when  be  died 
tbey  call  blm  tbe  unknown  soldier.  I  tblnk 
be  was  a  good  soldier  . . . 

Though  fighting  was  never  his  business  .  .  . 

He  was  a  man  of  peace,  I  am  sure,  although 
be  never  told  me. 

(By  Francisco  Victoria) 
Was  be  bom  on  a  farm  in  the  Dakotas? 
Or  was  It  a  miner's  cottage  in  Pennsylvania? 
A  tenement  In  the  Bronx,  a  ranch  house  In 

Texas? 
A  duplex  on  Park  Avenue? 

(By  Craig  RoU T* 
Was  be  a  poet?  Bookkeeper?  Truck  Driver? 
Wbo  In  Ood's  name  was  be? 

(By  Cbet  TUmilams) 
Surgeon?  Lumberjack?  Errand  Boy?  Stu- 
dent? 

(By  Fred  Davis) 
Was  be  telling  a  Joke?  Cursing  bis  ser- 
geant? Writing  to  his  famUy? 

When  the  bullet  came.  I  don't  know.  For 
when  tbey  picked  tbls  man . . . 

(By  Cbet  Williams) 

Prom  *mnng  aU  our  nameless  dead,  be  was 
lying  quiet  In  a  cloaed  coffin  and  known  only 
to  God. 

But  I  do  know  be  Is  deserving  of  honor 
and  respect ... 

(By  Masasbl  Okubo) 

For  whatever  be  may  be,  I  feel  sure  he 
must  have  beUeved  as  I  do  In  tbe  equaUty 
of  men. 

(By  Fred  Davis) 

Tbe  promise  of  men,  tbe  duty  of  men  to 
live  Justly  wltb  each  other  and  wltb  them- 
aetves. 

And  that  Is  why  I  stand  bere  wltb  my  bat 
In  band,  reverent  at  tbe  grave  of  the  stranger 
wbo  Is  my  brotber,  my  father,  my  son,  my 
countryman  and  my  friend. 

(By  Bobble  Ratdlff) 
If  you  break  faith  wltb  us  wbo  die. 
We  aban  not  sleep,  though  popples  grow  in 

Flanders  Fields 
To  you  from  falling  bands  we  throw  tbe 

toreb! 
For  you  to  bold  It  high. 

Mt.  Surabacbll  llie  flag  Is  up.  United 
States  ICarlnes  of  the  4tb  and  6tb  Divisions 
have  taken  tbe  last  Japanese  stronghold  of 
tbe  vast  Padflc.  It  Is  the  17tb  of  March 
194IV— V.E.  Day  la  exactly  two  months  away 
and  In  five  more  months  VJ.  Day  and  the 
ArmlstlceB  of  World  War  n  closes  another 
chapter  of:  One  nation  under  God,  Indivisible 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  aUI 

Old  Olory  long  may  It  wave,  o'er  the  land 
of  the  free  and  home  of  tbe  brave:  Bed  for 
coun«.  White  for  liberty.  Blue  for  loyalty. 

Uhoommon  valor  was  a  common  virtue.  We 
•alute  yo^:  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
of  AmertcaN^^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REPRESENTATIVE  J.  J.  PICKLE  RAPS 
PTC  FOR  "DOWNORADINa"  EN- 
FORCEMENT OF  ROBINSON-PAT- 
MAN  ACT,  MAGNA  CARTA  OP 
SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TBMNISSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  in  testimony  before  the 
Special  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust, the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  Re- 
lated Matters  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  has  sharply  criticized 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  its 
lax  enforcement  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

Representative  Pickle  said: 

The  ncord  borders  on  a  blatant,  adminis- 
trative repeal  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
by  tbe  FTC.  .  .  .  There  can  only  be  a  con- 
clusion that  the  Commission  has  downgraded 
tbe  act. 

Congressman  Pickle  also  asserted  that 
the  dropoff  in  enforcement  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  came  during  the  Nixon 
adminlstrati(m  and  that  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration is  talking  about  outright  re- 
peal of  this  Magna  Carta  of  smaU  busi- 
ness. 

Because  of  the  excellence  of  this  state- 
ment from  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
who  is  well  informed  and  knowledgeable 
on  this  matter,  I  place  in  the  Record 
herewith  his  testimony  made  to  the  sub- 
committee on  last  Wednesday. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statxmxiit  or  J.  J.  Picki.e  Before  Shall 
Busorsss  CoMMnTEX 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  members  of  your  commitiee  for  asking 
me  to  be  one  of  your  first  witnesses  In  your 
Investigation  into  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
tbe  way  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  en- 
forces It,  and  recent  proposals  to  repeal  the 
Act. 

1  hope  I  can  help  you  In  this  study  be- 
cause during  the  93rd  Congress  I  reviewed 
these  matters  in  great  detail.  As  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  tbe  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I 
chaired  a  number  of  both  open  and  closed 
bearings  examining  the  FTC's  work  In  en- 
forcing the  Act.  Part  of  this  work  neces- 
sitated participating  with  the  subcommittee 
staff  In  preliminary  and  follow  up  Investiga- 
tions. 

My  special  Interest  In  the  whole  area, 
however,  goes  back  at  least  six  years  when 
I  first  started  foUowing  the  FTC  beer  case. 
So  I  feel  personaUy  Involved  In  tbe  Issues 
fadng  your  Subcommittee.  I  am  also  very 
grateful  to  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  providing 
tbe  leadership  In  bringing  tbe  Importance  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  to  the  forefront. 

But  Just  as  my  bold  amlgo  is  blunt  about 
bis  feelings,  I  want  to  be  frank  about  my 
feelings  on  bow  the  FTC  is  enforcing  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act — the  record  borders  on 
a  blatant,  administrative  repeal  of  tbe  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  by  the  PTC.  Mr.  Chairman, 
five  years  ago  your  committee  issued  a  re- 
port which  caUed  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, among  other  things,  to  study  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  and  to  report  back  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress.  Tbe 
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Commission  never  completed  Its  study  and 
never  reported  back.  During  my  bearings, 
I  could  never  get  a  satisfactory  answer  as  to 
why  the  report  was  never  mada. 

Furthermore,  during  the  period  the  study 
was  to  be  taking  place,  the  Commission  was 
to  "vigorously  enforce  all  sections  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  as  enacted  by  Con- 
gress." My  study  indicated  tbe  Commission 
faUed  to  do  so.  For  example.  In  1960  tbe 
Commission  Issued  130  Robinson-Patman 
complaints  and  46  orders  enforcing  tbe  Act. 
In  1972,  two  and  one-ball  years  after  tbe 
report  by  your  Committee,  the  number  of 
complaints  bad  dropped  to  6  and  tbe  num- 
ber of  orders  to  2.  Five  complaints  In  a  year 
can  hardly  be  called  vigorous  enforcement. 
Nor  can  such  a  smaU  nxmiber  be  explained  as 
a  matter  of  chance — It  must  be  a  matter  of 
design. 

Our  subcommittee  looked  at  a  number  of 
Robinson-Patman  cases  in  close  detaU,  and 
found  a  pattern  where  Robinson-Patman 
violations  were  consistently  downgraded,  or 
pushed  Into  the  hidden  comers  of  the  FTC 
buUdlng.  There  can  only  be  a  conclusion  that 
tbe  Commission  has  downgraded  the  Act. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  declare  what  the 
FTC  should  do,  or  shoxUd  have  done,  in 
any  specific  case.  The  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee did  not  do  tbls  In  our  investigations,  and 
I  will  not  begin  today.  FTC  cases  begin  as 
complaints,  and  are  definitively  determined 
in  the  adjudicative  process,  not  In  Congres- 
sional hearings.  At  the  same  time.  Individual 
cases  provide  histories  which  are  examples 
of  what  the  FTC  is  doing,  or  not  doing  In 
following  the  Congressional  mandate  to  en- 
force the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

My  testimony  today  is  a  short  report  on 
those  cases.  Tbe  recitation  of  the  cases  will 
paint  a  big  picture — one  that  does  not 
present  a  pleasant  future  for  tbe  smaU  busi- 
nesses of  America. 

Before  turning  to  tbe  q>eclflc,  I  want  to 
clue  the  Committee  In  on  one  major  point. 
The  Commission,  In  order  to  placate  crit- 
ics, both  tbe  "legal  eagles  and  big  busi- 
ness moguls",  like  to  hold  back  from  tbe 
duU,  unnoticed  Robinson-Patman  cases.  In- 
stead the  FTC  likes  to  grab  tbe  headlines 
with  tough  talking  press  releases  proclaim- 
ing the  advent  of  another  PTC  trust-busting 
structure  case — or  tbe  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  case.  But  Mr.  Chairman,  that's  all  tbe 
FTC  gets,  as  the  big  cases  are  hard  to 
complete. 

MeanwhUe  tbe  FTC  has  at  Its  disposal  a 
tool  to  prevent  monopolies  from  forming — 
that  is  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  The  mes- 
sage is  simple — tbe  Robinson-Patman  Act  to 
prevent  monopolies,  and  the  Sherman  to  bust 
tbem  up. 

Another  good  example  that  the  Commission 
is  not  getting  tbe  message  Is  tbe  Borden 
case. 

In  July  1974  the  Conmilsslon  Issued  a 
monopolization  complaint,  tx  a  Sherman 
complaint,  in  this  case  aUeglng  domination 
of  the  lemon  Juice  industry  by  Borden  with 
Its  Real  Lemon  brand.  According  to  tbe  com- 
plaint, since  at  least  1966  Borden  has  used 
tbe  fcdlowlng  unfair  practices  in  maintain- 
ing a  monopoly  power  in  a  noncompetitive 
marketing  situation:  (1)  granting  selective 
price  reductions;  (2)  selUng  Real  Lemon  be- 
low Its  cost  or  at  unreasonably  low  prices; 
(8)  granting  selective  promotional  aUow- 
ances  or  concessions;  (4)  Inducing  selective 
c\istomers  to  reduce  tbelr  retaU  prices  on 
Real  Lemon  by  granting  special  price  reduc- 
tions or  special  promotional  aUowanoes  or 
concessions. 

I  cannot  say  one  way  or  the  other  whetbff 
these  allegations  are  true  In  law.  But  If  they 
are,  these  very  actions  Borden  allegedly  com- 
mitted to  create  a  monopoly  are  also  a  vlo- 
latlon  of  the  Boblnaoo-Patman  Act.  Would  It 
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not  have  made  man  sense  to  st<^  the  process 
of  monopolization  with  an  R-P  action  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  monopoly  to  become 
finalized? 

TUX  BKXR  CASE 

For  the  past  6  to  7  years,  I  have  attempted 
to  foUow  the  progress  of  the  FTC  Investiga- 
tion of  the  beer  Industry.  Before  the  hear- 
ings, I  had  the  general  Impression  that  one 
word  could  describe  the  FTC's  handling  of 
tbe  beer  case — Ineptness.  After  the  hearings, 
I  would  use  one  word — Ineptness — and  I 
would  throw  in  a  touch  of  bias  against  RP 
cases.  Our  Committee  records  will  give  an 
Idea  of  the  time  spent  on  tbls  case  since 
1965.  but  In  early  spring  1972.  after  four 
years  of  RP  Investigation,  the  decision  was 
made  to  make  the  beer  Investigative  lead  Into 
a  structure  case,  or  a  Sherman  case.  So  ob- 
viously we  see  an  example  of  years  of  mis- 
directed Investigation  give  way  to  further 
delay  by  seeking  a  structure  case. 

My  own  research  since  the  hearings  one 
year  ago  Indicates  the  atmosphere  of  snaU's 
pace  has  not  changed.  The  Investigation  stUl 
struggles,  and  I  assume  It  struggles  In  an 
attempt  to  make  a  structure  case. 

Meanwhile,  another  Director  of  tbe  Bureau 
of  Competition  has  left  the  FTC,  and  If  past 
experience  holds,  the  beer  case  investigation 
will  be  further  delayed.  I  am  advised  that  tbe 
case  vrtll  be  actively  piu-sued.  I  wiU  also  note 
I  have  read  In  the  press  that  the  Sec\irltles 
and  Exchange  Commission  has  started  an  In- 
formal investigation  of  Schlitz  Brewing  Com- 
pany. The  SEC  is  interested  in  rumors  that 
the  Company  paid  retail  accounts  money  to 
handle  Schlitz  products. 

In  all  probability,  a  RP  action  could  have 
been  brought  three  years  ago  and  predatory 
pricing  might  have  been  checked. 

This  Is  not  Just  an  opinion.  In  February, 
1972,  a  Federal  District  Court  In  Houston 
(Pearl  Brewing  Company  v.  Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.  339  FS  946  (Eastern  District  Texas)) 
stated  irultctum  that  evidence  did  exist  prov- 
ing Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.  bad  violated  tbe 
Robinson-Patman  Act  by  predatory  pricing 
practices. 

Instead,  and  despite  the  observations  of  a 
Federal  Court,  the  FTC  decided  after  years  of 
work  to  seek  a  structure  case.  By  the  time 
one  Is  developed,  the  RP  violations  may 
have  driven  all  tbe  regional  brewers  out  of 
business.  The  printed  transcripts  of  our 
hearings  xdll  give  a  fuU  record  of  the  delays. 

But  let  me  say  that  the  action  of  the  FTC 
In  tbls  case  has  been  one  of  continuous  per- 
sonnel changes,  stops,  starts,  and  restarts, 
sloppy  fUes.  and  delay,  delay. 

KHOOXB  CASE 

One  of  the  most  popular  views  In  American 
thinking  u  that  high  food  prices  are  the 
fault  of  tbe  huge  supermarket  chains.  I  <lo 
not  know  whether  this  is  true  or  not. 

I  do  know  that  the  FTC  received  a  great 
deal  of  mileage  out  of  press  releases  that 
were  issued  almost  simultaneously  with  my 
Subcommittee  hearings,  with  big  talk  <m 
Investigating  possible  Sherman  Act  viola- 
tions by  the  supermarkets. 

The  hearing  record  shows  that  the  truth  la 
the  PTC  staff  had  sought  RP  actions  against 
a  large  supermarket  chain  before  the  widely 
publicized  press  releases. 

In  fact.  In  Jiily.  1972,  a  46-page  memo- 
randum was  submitted  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Competition  rec<Hnmendlng 
RP  action  against  tbe  chain. 

Again.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  Into  tbe 
details,  as  the  hearing  record  will  provide 
a  full  review.  The  highlights  are:  The  Bu- 
reau Director  held  tbe  memo  for  several 
months  and  then  Instructed  that  FTC  staff 
attorneys  discuss  a  consent  agreement. 

When  FTC  staff  attorneys  reported  that 
the  supermarket  chain  would  not  accept  a 
meaningful  consent  agreement,  tbe  Bureau 
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Director  Indicated  his  disapproval  of  the  46- 
page  memorandum  recommending  RP  action. 

Discouraged,  tbe  staff  attorneys  changed 
the  proposed  complaint  and  ended  up  with  a 
mUd  Blap  on  tbe  wrist  for  what  seemed  to  be 
substantial  violations.  I  have  attached  as  an 
exhibit  to  my  testimony  an  outline  of  what 
the  staff  proposed  and  of  what  tbe  FTC 
finaUy  accepted. 

To  me.  this  is  an  Indication  of  tbe  antl- 
RP  bias  at  the  FTC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
and  the  media  how  Robinson-Patman  viola- 
tions hurt  the  consiuners. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  bow  high  food  Is  In 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  In  fact,  the  FTC 
made  headlines  in  our  local  papers,  and  re- 
ceived good  TV  coverage,  when  the  PTC  told 
tbe  world  it  was  going  to  bust  up  an  aUeged 
supermarket  monopoly  In  tbe  D.C.  area. 
How? — By  seeing  If  a  structure  case  was 
Justified. 

Tbe  D.C.  market  Is  very  concentrated  with 
two  firms  holding  over  60  percent  of  the 
sales,  with  the  60  percent  Increasing. 

No  other  firm  has  more  than  7  percent  of 
the  market. 

There  are  no  wholesale  grocers  In  the  D.C. 
area. 

Now  back  In  1966,  eight  years  before  the 
FTC  grabbed  the  headlines  on  how  It  was 
going  to  Investigate  the  D.C.  supermarket 
monopoly,  it  seems  that  a  rather  strong  case 
could  have  been  made  that  Olant  and  Safe- 
way foUed  the  entry  of  another  chain  to  tbe 
D.C.  market  wltb  actions  looking  like  Robin- 
son-Patman violations. 

Tbe  chain  was  a  New  Jersey  operation 
called  Shop  Rite. 

Shop  Rite  acquired  two  locations,  one  in 
Langley  Park  and  the  other  In  CoUege  Park. 

About  4  weelts  before  Shop  Rite  opened, 
Safeway  and  Olant  lowered  their  prices  In 
their  stores  surroimdlng  the  Shop  Rite  lo- 
cations. 

When  Shop  Rite  opened,  Safeway  and 
Olant  continued  the  big  sales,  but  mind  you, 
only  In  tbelr  stores  surrounding  tbe  Shop 
Rite  locations. 

Within  two  months.  Shop  Rite  closed  down 
and  left  the  D.C.  area. 

There  is  a  footnote  to  this  which  Is  bimior- 
ous,  but  also  typical  of  predatory  business 
practices.  Olant  was  the  landlord  of  one  of 
tbe  Shop  Rite  locations.  On  opening  day. 
Olant  decided  to  black  top  tbe  Shop  Rite 
parking  area.  The  mess  did  not  make  for  a 
very  successful  opening  day. 

So,  tbe  shopper  received  for  3  months  low 
prices  at  Safeway  and  Olant  in  the  Langley 
Park  and  CoUege  Park  area.  But  when  the 
competition  folded,  tbe  shopper  was  back  on 
tbe  meat  hook  of  a  noncompetitive  situation. 

Instead  of  big  talk  about  tbe  PTC  Investi- 
gating supermarkets  for  Sherman  Act  viola- 
tions, tbe  American  consumer  would  prob- 
ably welcome  some  RP  cases  that  might  pre- 
vent supermarket  monopoUes  from  being 
formed. 

ITT-COM  TLN  KM  TAL  MXntO 

If  there  vras  ever  an  example  of  what  tbe 
Robinson-Patman  Act  tries  to  prevent.  It  Is 
certainly  evident  In  Old  Homeatead  and  In- 
terstate Brands  v.  ITT.  This  case.  Involving 
an  Independent  bakery  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
shows  that  by  predatory  pricing  tactics.  Old 
Homestead  was  forced  out  of  business  by 
ITT-Contlnental  Baking.  Two  days  after  Old 
Homestead  people  went  out  of  buslnes,  ITT 
raised  Its  prices  by  12%  and  did  away  wltb 
all  discounts.  Despite  tbe  fact  that  this  case 
became  final  in  March  of  1973  and  the  FTC 
had  the  necessary  evidence,  It  did  not  issue 
Its  complaint  untu  a  year  and  a  half  later. 
I  might  add  that  the  FTC  had  evidence  that 
such  action  by  ITT  was  occurring  elsewhere 
since  It  had  been  Investigating  the  matter 
since  at  least  1971. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  note  that  the  for- 
mer Bureau  of  Competition  Director,  Alan 
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Ward,  denied  strongly  that  there  was  a  policy 
at  tbe  FTC  to  ignore  Robinson-Patman  cases. 
He  stated  firmly  that  his  attitude  was  to  In- 
vestigate vigorously  and  let  tbe  chips  fall 
where  they  might. 

His  stated  view  was  to  enforce  both  the 
RP  cases  and  structure  cases. 

In  my  opinion,  the  lack  of  RP  cases 
brought  In  tbe  early  70's  has  to  be  com- 
pared to  tbe  stated  position  of  Mr.  Ward. 
The  admonition  of  a  former  cabinet  mem- 
ber might  be  In  order  here— "Don't  Judge  us 
by  what  we  say.  but  what  we  do." 

Before  summing  up  on  aU  of  tbls  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  make  some  observations 
based  more  on  what  my  sniffer  teUs  me  than 
anything  directly  printed  In  the  hearing  rec- 
ords. 

The  drop  off  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
cases  occurred  with  the  advent  of  the  Nixon 
Administration.  Now  tbe  Ford  Administra- 
tion is  talking  about  out  and  out  repeal  of 
Robinson-Patman. 

Also  In  the  early  70's,  a  lot  of  thinkers  In 
the  ivy-covered  towers  lead  the  growing  con- 
sumer advocates  down  the  primrose  path  of 
specious  thought.  This  path  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  consumers  would  benefit  by  the 
repeal  of  Robinson-Patman  coupled  wltb 
greater  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act. 

The  unknowing,  unwitting,  coiUesclng  of 
big  business  and  consumer  advocate  resulted 
In  the  sUent  repeal  of  Robinson-Patman 
over  at  the  FTC. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  March  13,  July  is  and  23,  1974, 
raises  some  even  darker  suspicions.  As  you 
and  your  staff  read  over  the  hearings  I 
chaired,  the  combination  of  pressures  to  drop 
R-P  cases,  or  to  weaken  them,  and  possible 
non-FTC  Interests,  conlUcts  and  pressures 
occurs  too  frequently  for  comfort. 

I'm  not  saying  this  to  darken  the  RepubU- 
cans,  as  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
Congressional  Republicans  are  good  friends 
of  Robinson-Patman.  And  besides,  the  dar- 
lings— the  famous  consumer  advocates — of 
the  Democratic  left  have  been  a  foe  of  Rob- 
inson-Patman. 

During  our  questioning.  Ill  be  more  than 
glad  to  go  over  these  cases  In  more  detail, 
and  reveal  some  of  the  problem  areas  as  I 
see  them'. 

STTMlCATIOIt 

In  siun.  I  have  the  opinion  that  tbe  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act  has  been  effectively,  re- 
pealed by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  so-called 
consumer  experts.  Ph.  D.  economists,  and 
legal  eagles  feel  the  RP  Act  is  old-fashioned 
and  barms  the  consumer  when  enforced.  This 
outside  attitude  towards  RP  cases  has  taken 
hold  In  tbe  FTC. 

I  recognize  that  structtire  cases,  of  tbe  so- 
called  monopoly-busting  cases,  grab  tbe 
headlines  and  keep  Congress  at  bay.  I  also 
recognize  that  superficial  arguments  can  be 
made  that  predatory  pricing  practices  bene- 
fit consumers. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  untU  Congress 
repeals  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  the  FTC 
should  enforce  it,  regardless  of  what  non- 
elected  experts  tblnk. 

I  don't  tblnk  any  savings  are  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  in  most  Instances  of  preda- 
tory pricing  and  when  the  lower  prices  are 
passed  on.  It  Is  temporary  tmtu  tbe  market 
monopoly  Is  established. 

Finally,  the  lesson  here  Is  that  tbe  Con- 
gress should  either  force  the  FTC  to  enforce 
Robinson-Patman,  or  Just  repeal  the  law. 

Paying  lip  service  to  RP  results  In  charades 
that  create  false  hopes  a-mnng  the  small  bus- 
inesses In  America,  and  In  turn,  those  wbo  do 
not  want  to  see  tbe  market  place  monopo- 
lized. 

HopefuUy.  we  will  not  allow  the  discoveries 
of  the  FTC  oversight  hearings  to  fade  away. 
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AXTACHMSMT  I 

rmopoflXD  oBont 


I.  Kroger  to  cease  and  desist  forever  violat- 
ing Clayton  and  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Acts  by: 

(1)  Inducing  or  receiving  from  supplier 
anytblng  of  value  not  available  on  propor- 
tionately equal  terms  to  other  buyers; 

(2)  Inducing  or  receiving  agency  compen- 
sation rates.  dlscountB.  rebates  and  allow- 
ances not  aTallaMe  on  proportionately  equal 
terms  to  other  buyers; 

(3)  Inducing  or  receiving  net  price  below 
that  provided  by  supplier  to  other  buyers. 

n.  A.  For  5  years,  Kroger  not  to  accept 
any  dJaoount,  etc.,  unless  supplier  in  loriting 
(1)  adTlaes  has  made  Identical  offer  to  each 
competitor,  or  (2)  states  names  of  each  com- 
petitor reedvlng  proportionately  equal  offer 
and  Its  terms. 

B.  Keep  file  of  all  accepted  offers  In  alpha- 
betical Mid  chronological  order  by  supplier 
for  ^rc  inspection  on  10  days  notice. 

m.  For  5  years,  each  division  to  operate 
autonomously  in  ptirchaslng  for  resale  with- 
in division  (centralized  price  bargaining  pro- 
hibited). 

IV.  Refund,  »549,212,366. 

riNAL    ORDSX 

I.  For  5  years,  Kroger  to  cease  and  desist 
from  violating  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(only)  by  Inducing  and  receiving  promo- 
tional allowances,  etc.,  solicited  by  Kroger 
in  connection  with  special  promotions  origi- 
nating with  or  sponsored  by  Kroger. 

n.  For  5  years,  keep  file  on  above. 

m.  Refund.  $22,000. 


UNIONIZATION  OF  THE  ARMED 
SERVICES 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or   PKNNSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  into  the  Record  testimony 
that  I  received  from  a  number  of  veter- 
ans organizations  in  my  district.  The  tes- 
timony was  presented  at  hearings  held 
at  Monsignor  Bonner  High  School  in 
Dretel  Hill,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  October  25. 

Tlie  speakers  who  testified  had  many 
interesting  observations  and  suggestions. 
It  was  helpful  for  me  to  be  able  to  sit  and 
listen  to  the  concerns  of  these  veterans, 
and  as  a  result  I  have  come  to  better 
understand  their  needs.  FY>r  this  reason, 
I  would  lUce  to  share  this  testimony  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House: 

Testimoict  bt  Oklando  J.  PtraooM, 
LrruTENANT  CSN  Retibeo 

I  wish  to  make  my  remarks  to  and  con- 
cerning the  imlonizatlon  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. This  unionization  of  the  armed  services 
Is  something  which  if  It  should  come  about, 
we  may  all  live  to  regret,  and  yet  if  it  should 
hi^pen,  the  blame  for  it  will  He  directly  at 
the  feet  of  Congress.  For  It  is  In  Congress, 
where  they  keep  cutting  away  at  the  fringe 
benefits  of  the  services,  retirees  and  veter- 
ans. They  keep  whittling  away,  first  here 
than  there,  in  order  to  keep  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations in  a  whirlpool,  not  knowing 
where  they  will  strike  next.  In  nineteen  fifty- 
eight  they  took  away  the  retiree  benefits  of 
recomputatlon.  Since  this  was  against  the 
retiree  only,  the  veterans  organizations  did 
not  get  together  to  make  a  fight  of  it.  And 
since  then  they  have  been  attacking  one  spot 
at  a  time  using  the  technique  of  divide  and 
conquer. 
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While  on  recruiting  duty,  I  went  on  the 
air,  not  once  but  many  times  stressing  the 
opportunities  in  the  Navy.  The  amount  of 
retirement  pay  a  man  would  get  after  twenty 
years  or  longer,  and  how  if  the  pay  was  ever 
Increased,  the  retiree  would  automatically 
get  the  increase.  This  was  on  station  WDAE, 
and  WFLA  in  Tampa,  Florida.  In  trying  to 
cut  out  the  commissary,  and  the  exchanges 
they  hit  several  spots  at  once  and  a  bigger 
fight  has  arrived.  For  this  hits  the  active 
service  and  the  retiree,  who  depends  on  these 
services,  and  this  also  was  promised  to  the 
man  when  he  entered  the  service.  Our  ho^i- 
tal  and  other  services  have  been  curtailed. 
Those  over  sixty-five  have  been  removed  from 
dbaiapuB.  If  social  seciirlty  goes  up,  an 
amoiint  equal  to  the  raise  in  SS  is  removed 
from  widows  and  other  pensions.  The  burial 
privileges  in  the  Arlington  Cemetery  have 
been  removed,  without  supplying  recourse  to 
any  other  cemeteries.  Our  best  hospital  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  has  been  taken  over  by 
Congress  and  all  the  other  big  wigs,  yet  stiU 
manned  by  Naval  personnel.  They  are  now 
going  at  taxing  the  man  on  disability  pen- 
sions. Many  other  of  our  fringe  benefits  of 
which  we  had  grown  accustomed  and  are  ours 
by  law  are  being  eroded.  These  fringe  bene- 
fits were  made  lawful,  and  provided  by  law 
by  Congress  and  by  the  President  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  proper  as  remuneration  for 
services  rendered  to  oiu*  Government.  Such 
benefits  as  the  one  {lercent  add  on  to  the 
cost  of  living  index,  is  under  consideration 
to  be  dropped.  These  little  whacks  at  the 
benefits  sometimes  go  unnoticed,  or  so  those 
who  propose  them  hope.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  tried  to  outlaw  the 
word  eroded  in  connection  with  the  fringe 
benefits,  but  no  other  word  in  the  dictionary, 
fits  so  well  what  is  happennig  as  the  word 
eroded,  to  these  benefits. 

I  would  like  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
recomputatlon  of  pay  for  the  retiree.  Even  if 
recomp  was  to  return,  the  Government  would 
pay  out  only  nine  months  pay  a  year  to  the 
recomp,  as  the  other  three  months  of  the  year 
in  pay  would  be  returned  to  the  Government 
in  taxes.  All  of  the  retiree  pay  earned  over  the 
years,  and  thru  all  the  wars  all  repeat  all  of 
It  is  taxed.  If  you  are  a  railroad  man  and 
never  went  into  danger,  or  to  war,  was  at 
home  every  night  with  your  family  and 
earned  a  good  salary,  you  would  receive  a 
pension,  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer  (much 
greater  in  proportion  to  that  which  the  serv- 
iceman received,  who  placed  his  life  on  the 
line  for  his  country),  for  the  same  amount 
of  years  and  this  railroad  pension  Is  not  tax- 
able. The  service  man  who  fought  overseas, 
and  pays  taxes  on  his  pension.  Is  helping  to 
pay.for  the  railroad  man's  pension.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  redlroad  has  a  strong  union.   * 

I  would  like  now  to  dwell  on  some  of  those 
things  that  will  happen  If  the  service  gets 
a  union,  discipline,  loyalty.  Integrity,  zeal, 
wiU  all  be  things  of  the  past.  No  more  will 
officers  say  do,  they  will  have  to  say  please 
do,  and  explain  why  it  needs  to  be  done.  Can 
you  imagine  an  officer  trying  to  get  his  gun 
crew  to  fire  a  gun  at  another  ship,  and  they 
ask  him  why?  Since  service  people  are  on 
duty  twenty  fours  hour  a  day,  the  day  will 
have  to  be  divided  into  three  separate  crews, 
this  will  require  much  more  housing,  and  an 
Increase  of  three  times  the  people  now  re- 
quired to  do  any  Job.  Each  ship  wUl  need 
three  crews,  and  on  an  extended  cruise,  will 
require  sending  the  married  men  home  to 
their  wives  every  night,  massive  ships  will 
have  to  be  built  to  carry  these  extra  men 
along  so  that  the  shlos  can  change  crews 
every  eight  hours.  As  things  stand  now,  even 
In  port  the  men  aboard  ship  stand  twenty- 
four  hour  duty  aboard  every  third  day,  the 
men  are  in  three  sections,  since  three  crews 
would  be  required,  two  of  the  crews  would 
have  to  be  put  up  ashore.  If  no  other  facili- 
ties are  available,  the  union  would  require 
suitable  motels  or  hotels  for  them.  The  cost 
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of  the  Navy  to  have  Just  what  we  now  have 
would  be  at  least  five  times  the  cost  we 
have  now. 

The  services  are  making  a  decision  toward 
the  Union,  as  they  think  they  need  some 
one  to  look  after  their  benefits,  and  to  stop 
the  erosion  of  these  benefits,  as  their  bene- 
fits erode  Congress  puts  up  money,  for  such 
things  as  a  special  fund  to  find  out  why 
people  fall  in  love,  and  information  concern- 
ing the  sex  life  of  the  African  Frog,  and  not 
content  with  this  they  also  put  up  money  to 
check  the  life  of  the  Polish  Frog,  and  then 
they  spent  two  million  to  give  Tito  a  yacht, 
three  hundred  seventy-five  thousand  went 
to  study  the  Frisbee,  one  hundred  tyenty-one 
thousand  went  to  find  out  why  people  use 
the  word  ain't,  (you  certainly  do  not  have  to 
be  educated  to  find  out,  or  to  use  the  word 
ain't.)  and  another  fortune  was  raised  and 
spent  to  find  out  why  children  fall  off  of 
tricycles.  (Any  fourth  grades  could  have  told 
them  that  it  was  the  law  of  gravity,  this 
was  found  out  by  a  guy  that  got  hit  on  the 
head  with  an  apple) .  Yet  not  one  has  put  a 
bUl  into  the  process  to  find  out  why  the 
service  needs  a  union,  they  should  know  t^e 
answer  to  that,  "it  is  to  protect  their  in- 
terests from  Congress"  and  that's  the  rea- 
son a  study  is  not  needed.  Congress  Is  very 
quick  to  vote  themselves  more  money  in 
salaries,  and  in  fringe  benefits,  last  year  It 
cost  one  point  three  million  Just  to  keep  a 
Congressman  in  Washington  for  three  days 
a  week  each  year,  now  with  their  new  raises 
It  is  close  to  two  million  a  year. 

The  cost  of  all  these  fringe  benefits  that 
they  keep  piling  onto  themselves  are  com- 
ing out  of  the  pockets  of  the  serviceman,  the 
veteran  and  the  retired.  A  Navy  man  Is  away 
from  home  two  hundred  smd  more  nights  a 
year,  sometimes  six  months  at  a  time,  his 
family  lives  where  they  can,  usually  In  slums, 
travel  Is  costly,  they  pay  taxes  on  their  pay, 
to  the  Federal  Qovemment  and  also  to  many 
States,  In  some  cases  to  two  States,  and  to 
cities,  while  our  Congressmen  have  a  nice 
easy  Job,  five  hours  a  day,  three  days  a  week, 
a  pension  after  five  years,  while  the  service 
serves  in  war,  and  does  fr<Mn  twenty  to 
thirty  years  to  get  his,  and  not  to  forget, 
being  shot  at  in  the  front  lines,  well  we  are 
in  peace  time,  yes  I  volunteered  in  peace 
time,  but  still  ended  up  in  four  wars  before 
my  retirement  on  twenty-five  years  of  serv- 
ice, I  volunteered  for  it,  yes,  but  the  Con- 
gressman did  not  volimteer,  they  went  beg- 
ging for  the  Job,  and  then  after  getting  the 
Job  they  misuse  it. 

Congress  is  supposed  to  be  a  servant  of 
the  people,  the  people  pay  them  with  their 
taxes,  that  makes  the  people  their  employer, 
yet  the  employee  not  only  tells  the  employer 
how  much  money  he  will  be  paid,  he  de- 
mands, his  pay  and  forces  the  employer  to 
pay  him  the  amount  that  he  himself 
sets  and  makes  it  into  law.  Congress  has 
something  much  better  than  a  union,  and 
the  services  have  Just  about  made  up  their 
mind  that  the  only  way  to  combat  Injustice. 
is  to  hire  a  hall,  a  union  hall.  This  Is  why  our 
services  may  unionize,  and  they  will  unless 
Congress  awakens,  and  moves  to  thwart 
this  movement.  If  we  get  a  union  in  the 
services  we  will  no  longer  have  a  Congress, 
for  we  will  be  under  the  demands  of  a  union 
service,  to  which  Congress  can  no  longer 
dictate.  The  services  will  rtin  the  Govern- 
ment, and  this  country  with  a  government, 
by  the  people,  of  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, will  have  perished  from  the  earth. 

Testimony    bt   James   V.    On.L,    Past   Vice 

COMMAKDEH,  PeNNSTLVANIA  DEPAKTMENT  OF 

AMVETS 

AMVETS. 

Morton,  Pa..  October.  1975. 

Perhaps  I  should  begin  by  explaining  who. 

and  what   AMVETS   are;    Our   fuU   title  is 

American  Veterans  of  World  War  "2".  Korea, 

and  Viet  Nam.  We  were  formed  In  1946,  Ours 
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is  the  last  Congressional  Charter  Issued  for 
a  Veterans  Organization  by  Congress,  and 
signed  by  the  then  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man in  1947,  and  we  are  Justifiably  proud  of 
our  30  years  of  Service  to  Veterans  and  their 
families. 

My  name  Is  Jim  Gill,  Past  1st  Vice  Com- 
mander of  the  Dept  of  Pa.  and  present  Dept. 
PJI.O.  Presently  also  1st  Vice  Commander 
of  AMVETS  Post  #118  in  Morton,  Pa. 

We,  the  AMVETS  have  been  much  con- 
cerned for  the  past  2  or  3  years  In  having 
the  Valley  Forge  Military  Hospital  converted 
to  a  home  for  Needy  and  Indigent  Veterans, 
and  their  dependents. 

The  General  Services  CoDunlsslon  has 
granted  the  Hospital  property  to  the  State 
of  Pa.  but  the  State  has  to  procure  the  fi- 
nancing. On  June  25,  1975,  State  Senator 
John  J.  Sweeney,  of  Delaware  County,  Pa. 
was  the  prime  Sponsor  of  a  three  part  Bill 
package  to  be  known  as  H-1513,  H-1S14  and 
H-1515. 

The  first  measure  would  Authorize  the 
Property  and  Supplies  Dept  of  Military  Af- 
fairs to  secure  title  to  the  facility,  through 
a  Federal  Government  Grant.  The  second 
would  allocate  $645,750  In  general  State  Au- 
thority Funds  for  renovation  of  the  complex 
to  prepare  it  to  accommodate  State  Veterans 
In  need  of  Hospital  or  Home  care. 

The  3rd  would  empower  the  Dept  to  ap- 
point a  director  to  administer  the  Hospital, 
and  select  the  Staff.  Also  it  Is  estimated  200 
Veterans  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State 
could  be  admitted  once  it  was  ready. 

There  are  I'i  Million  Veterans  in  Pa.  Who 
can  say  what  percentage  of  these  will  need 
Domiciliary  care  In  the  future?  Presently  the 
only  such  facility  in  Pa.  Is  an  obsolete 
Soldiers  &  Sailors  home  In  Erie,  Pa.  This  to 
our  minds  is  a  very  sad  state  of  affairs.  How- 
ever Senator  Sweeney's  BUI  was  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  Majority  in  the  House  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  where  it  was  tabled  in- 
definitely by  the  Senate  appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Richard  A.  Tllghman  (R.  Mont.) 
wants  to  know  why  the  Government  closed 
the  Hospital?  Can  he  tell  us  why  the  Gov- 
ernment abandoned  Millions  of  Gallons  of 
Petroleum  Products,  Tanks,  Guns,  Trucks, 
Jeei>s,  and  Aeroplanes,  some  of  which  were 
never  used  In  the  South  Pacific.  Why  so  many 
Liberty  Ships,  Tankers,  and  Warships  were 
allowed  to  rot  In  ship  graveyards  all  over 
the  Country.  Why  Billions  of  Dollars  worth 
of  other  Equipment  met  the  same  fate?  The 
Valley  Forge  Military  Hospital  Is  at  least 
Salvageable,  and  can  be  used  for  a  very  im- 
portant and  necessary  cause.  Also  the  PRI- 
MARY request  we  are  making  is  not  nec- 
essarily for  a  Rest  Home.  The  purpose  would 
be  primarily  for  a  Domiciliary  for  needy 
and  Indigent  Veterans  and  their  families, 
857c  Veterans  and  35%  Civilians.  The  Civil- 
ians to  be  Veterans  Families  who  are  in  need 
of  such  care. 

The  bleating  question  he  propounds  is  to 
my  mind  a  thing  that  could  well  be  solved 
economically  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
either  Federal  or  National  Guard,  which  ever 
would  have  Jurisdiction. 

He  refers  to  the  State  getting  out  of  the 
"Rest  Home  Business"  and  the  running  of 
large  institutions.  We  are  not  regarding  this 
as  a  "Business."  We  want  I  repeat,  a  Dom- 
iciliary for  Needy  and  Indigent  Veterans 
and  their  dependent  Families,  and  Again  as 
a  state  Senator  his  "business  Is  to  run  or 
help  to  run  one  of  our  largest  Institutions, 
The  Commonwealth  of  Pa.  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  that,  is  the  care  and  welfare 
of  the  States  Veterans  and  their  Depend- 
ants. No  one  can  predict  what  percentage  of 
that  Million  and  three  quarters  Veterans  may 
one  day  find  the  need  for  such  a  facility.  The 
establishment  of  which  we  the  Veterans  Or- 
ganizations of  Pa.  are  seeking. 

Provisions  on  Pensions,  VA.  Insurance, 
Cost  of  Living  Increases  we  feel  are  ade- 
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quate  as  they  now  stand;  though  we  feM 
we  must  object  to  the  measures  being  con- 
sidered to  treat  Armed  Forces  Disability 
pay  as  Taxable  income. 

We  oppose  changes  designed  to  get  rid 
of  improprieties  in  "Sick  Pay"  income  tax 
exclusion  by  eliminating  deductions  for 
"Sick  Pay." 

We  oppose  including  "Service  Coxmected 
Military  DlsabUity  Pay  for  Armed  Forces 
as  Taxable  Income. 

The  Law  specifies  that  V.A.  Disability 
Benefits  are  Specifically  Exempt  from  tax- 
ation. 

This  shows  discrimination  between  Mili- 
tary, and  VA.  Disability.  We  feel  that  both 
should  be  Exempt,  from  taxable  income. 

We  feel  that  restrictions  should  be  dis- 
continued on  burials  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  This  also  constitutes  discrimina- 
tion on  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  if  necessary  more  land  should 
be  acquired  to  provide  adequate  space  for 
any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Past  or 
present  who  desires  such  space  In  a  National 
Cemetery. 

As  of  March  19,  1975  Governor  Shapp 
has  received  recommendations  for  three 
sites.  One  of  which  will  be  selected  by  the 
Pa.  Site  Selection  Committee,  representing 
the  State  Veterans  Commission.  They  are 
Valley  Forge  National  Park,  a  site  adjacent  to 
Fort  Necessity  National  Park,  Fayette  County 
and  Gouldsboro  State  Park,  Monroe  County. 
12  sites  were  originally  proposed.  Land  for  the 
potential  site  will  be  donated  by  the  VA.  by 
the  Pa.  Legislature. 

The  V.A.  plans  to  build  11  Regional  Ceme- 
teries and  Shrines  In  the  60  States.  Pa.  Is 
included  In  Region  No.  3. 

We  have  learned  thru  reliable  sources  that : 
Pa.,  New  York,  Ohio  and  California  pay  about 
80%  of  the  taxes  in  the  United  States,  in 
ret\u-n  we  receive  about  1.0%  in  grants,  etc. 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Therefore  we 
feel  we  are  not  asking  for  more  than  is  due 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pa. 

As  to  the  plight  of  the  Jobless  Veterans: 
The  unemployment  rate  for  Veterans  aged 
20  to  34  continues  upward  to  9.7%  as  com- 
pared to  the  National  rate  of  8.6%.  A  9.7% 
rate  means  that  600,000  Veterans  are  out  of 
work. 

We  propose  that  Jobs  be  opened  for  young 
Veterans  by  applying  the  same  sort  of  Fed- 
eral Standards  to  those  employers  working 
under  Government  Contracts  as  now  apply 
to  the  Minorities. 

We  as  AMVETS  are  still  opposed  to  Am- 
nesty for  Draft  Dodgers. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  our  suggestions, 
complaints  or  whatever. 

Jim  Gn.L. 
AMVETS  Pennsylvania  Dept.  PJt.O. 

Testimokt  by  Stanley  Rosenberg 
The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  USA  com- 
mends the  recent  passage  of  legislation  pro- 
viding cost  of  living  Increases  for  pension 
and  compensation  payments.  We  call  upon 
Congress  to  enact  new  legislation  which 
would: 

1.  Increase  the  annual  clothing  allowance 
allotted  for  disabled  veterans  with  prosthetic 
or  orthopedic  appliances  that  tend  to  wear 
out  clothes  quickly. 

2.  Eliminate  the  requirement  that  widows 
of  totally  disabled  veterans  must  prove  that 
the  veteran's  death  was  due  to  his  service- 
related  injury  to  qualify  for  compensation. 

3.  Speed  up  the  procedures  for  making 
mortgages  available  to  eligible  veterans. 

4.  Provide  Increased  mileage  and  per  diem 
allowances  to  veterans  to  travel  to  and  from 
Veterans  Administration  medical  facilities 
(S.  490). 

5.  Extend  and  clarify  the  •llglbility  of  serv- 
icemen for  various  life  insurance  options  (S. 
1911). 

6.  AdJus*;  retirement  pay  among  veterans 
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through  a  one-time  recompensatlon  of  bene- 
fits based  on  active  duty  base  pay  (S.  1702) . 
7.  Equalize  the  con^>etltlve  salaries  of  VA 
doctors,  dentists,  and  other  roedical  person- 
nel with  that  of  similar  positions  in  the 
Armed  Forces  (8. 1711). 

VA  AuTHOTirrY  OvES  Veterans  Programs 

The  Veterans  Administration  Is  an  Inde- 
pendent establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  especially  cre- 
ated for  or  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  laws  relating  to  the  relief  and  other  bene- 
fits provided  by  law  for  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents, and  their  beneficiaries. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  is  the  head  of  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

The  Adniinistrator,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  Is  responsible  for  the  proper 
execution  and  administration  of  all  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

There  is  consistency  and  common  purpose 
among  the  many  benefits  and  rights  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  Veterans  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Nation  and  for  the  dependents  and 
beneficiaries  of  deceased  former  members 
of  these  forces. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  In  1930  and  centralization  of 
the  management,  direction,  and  control  of 
benefit  programs  and  services,  veterans  and 
their  survivors  have  experienced  service  and 
assistance  in  their  claims  for  benefits  un- 
paralled  by  beneficiaries  of  any  other  fed- 
eral agency. 

FYom  time  to  time,  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative reorganization  plans  have  been  pre- 
sented which  would  merge  Jurisdiction  and 
administration  of  veterans  medical  care, 
housing.  Income  maintenance,  and  education 
and  training  programs  with  those  provided 
for  nonveterans  and  under  the  administra- 
tion of  another  federal  agency. 

We  exert  every  effort  and  aU  resources  at 
our  command  to  asstire  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  shall  continue  to  be  the  sole 
Independent  establishment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Government 
responsible  for  the  administration  and  exe- 
cution of  benefit  programs  and  service  pro- 
vided by  law  for  veterans,  their  dejiendents, 
and  beneficiaries. 

PAY  veteran's  pension  for  total  ndmber  or 
veterans  dependents 

The  Veteran's  Administration  now  pays 
only  up  to  three  dependents  of  a  veteran 
who  is  receiving  veteran's  pension.  We  feel 
the  Veteran's  Administration  should  pay 
veteran's  pension  for  the  total  number  of 
the  veteran's  dependents. 

OPPOSING   income   tax   ON   PENSIONS 

The  amount  of  monies  paid  to  a  disabled 
veteran  for  a  compensation  or  pension  is 
small  payment  for  the  sacrifice  they  have 
made  for  our  great  country,  therefore,  we  are 
totally  opposed  to  any  bill  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  bill  which  may 
be  proposed  in  the  future,  which  would  place 
an  income  tax  upon  the  pension  or  compen- 
sation of  a  disabled  veteran. 

CONTINUE    burial    ALLOWANCE 

We  oppose  the  recommendation  of  the 
Administration  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration which  would  eliminate  the  $250  VA 
burial  allowance. 

VA    DisABiLrrY    compensation    or    pensiom 
without  waiver  of  military  retired  pay 

A  recipient  of  military  retired  pay  eligible 
for  pension  must  have  90*;^^  of  said  retired 
pay  counted  as  Income  In  order  to  determine 
the  amount  to  which  he  Is  entitled,  and 
then  he  must  additionally  waive  an  equal 
amount  from  his  retired  pay  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  pension.  There  Is  an  unconscionable 
of  discrimination   against  individuals 
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who  gave  dedlcatad  and  faithful  Mrvloe  to 
tbntx  ooontry.  In  that  It  coiints  as  income 
what  In  raaUty  wUl  not  be  racelved  Income. 
Farther  dlMrlmlnatlon  Is  Inflicted  on  mili- 
tary length  of  servloe  retirees  determined 
eligible  to  receive  compensation  In  that  they 
also  must  waive  a  portion  of  their  retired 
pay  equal  to  the  amount  of  compensation. 
Civil  Service  and  other  retirees  are  not  re- 
quired to  waive  retirement  pay  In  order  to 
receive  theee  same  VA  benefits.  We  urge  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  eliminating  Section 
3105,  Title  38.  UB.  Code. 

TAX  rtOM  COMPENSATION  AND  MZUTAST 

pnuan.rrr  kcrbb)  pat 

VA  compensation  Is  a  payment  for  service- 
connected  disability  and  to  provide  relief  for 
the  Impaired  earning  capacity  of  disabled  vet- 
erans as  a  result  of  military  service.  This 
compensation  has  always  been  tyc  free,  and 
military  disability  retired  pay  bas  been  a 
payment  for  disability  which  was  Incurred 
while  In  the  Armed  Services,  which  prema- 
turely terminated  the  member's  career  and 
restricts  subsequent  employment. 

The  military  disability  retired  pay  has  al- 
ways been  tax  free.  There  bas  been  a  trend  by 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  make  VA  com- 
pensation and  military  disability  retired  pay 
taxable.  For  many  veterans,  VA  compensation 
and  military  disability  retired  pay  is  the  only 
Income  they  have.  Therefore,  we  oppose  any 
effort  by  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  tax  VA 
compensation  or  military  dlsabUlty  retired 
pay. 

OPKSATION   OP    VA    HOSPTTAId 

We  are  opposed  to  any  change  in  operations 
of  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals,  and  we 
are  definitely  oppoeed  to  any  integration  of 
Veterans  Administration  Hoepltals  as  part  of 
any  National  Health  Care  and  Hospitalization 
operations.  Inasmuch  as  the  Intent  was  for 
the  Veterans  Administration  Hoepltals  to  pro- 
vide medical  care,  assistance  and  support 
for  personnel  who  served  their  country  hon- 
orably In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  concerted  efforts  be  made 
In  order  to  make  salaries  more  attractive  in 
order  to  permit  the  VA  to  recruit  and  retain 
top  notch  medical  personnel  in  the  VA  Hos- 
pital System.  Adequate  coverage  should  be 
made  available  in  all  VA  Hospitals  In  order 
that  emergency  care  and  admissions  may  be 
routinely  obtained  on  weekends  and  after 
normal  closing  hours  In  the  VA  Hoepltals  and 
Clinics.  We  strongly  feel  that  VA  Hospitals 
should  remain  intact  and  free  from  Inter- 
vention or  usurpation. 

Jaioes  J.  MoaPHT. 
Veterana  of  Foreign  Wars. 


SUPPORT  SENATE  RESOLUTION  293 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OP   aHODX    ISLAND 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Joseph  Abood,  president  of 
the  Lebanese  American  Society  of  Rhode 
Uand  and  Rev.  Peter  Hobelka.  pastor  of 
St.  Oeorge  Maronlte  Church.  Providence, 
have  asked  that  I  do  all  In  my  power  to 
see  a  return  of  peace  In  Lebanon.  I 
straagty  support  Senate  F^Iutkm  293 
which  deplores  the  currAit  turmoil  In 
Lebanon  and  expresses  disfavor  toward 
any  unilateral  uninvited  Intervention  of 
any  nation  or  armed  force  In  the  current 
conflict.  Sudi  resolution  strongly  opposes 
■ay  Bhlpment  of  arms  or  contlnned  en- 
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couragement  of  the  Internal  strife  by  ex- 
ternal forces. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  United 
States  should  provide  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  request  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  such  immediate  emergency  and 
appropriate  humanitarian  aid  and  as- 
sistance as  may  be  necessary  to  further 
the  cause  of  peace,  humanity,  and  stabil- 
ity in  that  area. 


NATION'S  200TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OP   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  CASEY.  ISi.  Speaker,  as  our  Na- 
tion approaches  its  Bicentennial,  most 
Americans  are  looking  forward  to  the 
pageantry  and  ceremonies  of  this  great 
celebration.  I  know  that  all  of  us  look 
forward  to  taking  part  in  many  of  the 
events  celebrating  our  coimtry's  200th 
birthday. 

But  there  is  far  more  significance  in 
this  historic  event  than  the  banners, 
souvenirs  and  fireworks.  While  I  am  sure 
that  all  Americans  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance, there  is  sometimes  the  tendency 
to  let  the  superficial  aspects  overshadow 
the  true  meaning  of  our  Bicentennial. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  getting 
my  own  perspective  into  better  focus 
through  the  wisdom  of  one  of  my  young 
constituents,  Patti  Mott,  a  student  at 
Sweeny  High  School,  in  Brazoria  Coimty, 
Tex.  Pattl  is  only  15  years  old,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  article  she  wrote  for  her  school 
newspaper.  The  Barker,  recently,  will  be 
of  benefit  to  all  of  us  and  to  every  Ameri- 
can who  has  the  opportunity  to  read  It. 

In  the  interest  of  bringing  greater 
meaning  to  our  Bicentennial,  I  would  like 
to  share  this  article  with  you  at  this 
time: 

BiCKNTXNNIAL  THKME — Ovn  EMPHASXZXD 
OR  OVB  PUSLICIZZD 

(By  PaUl  Mott) 

"Welcome  to  Back-ln-the-Box.  May  I  have 
your  order  please?" 

"I'd  like  to  order  a  large  Bicentennial 
Burger,  an  order  of  Freedom  Fries,  and  a 
chocolate  ^irlt  Shake  in  one  of  those  Lib- 
erty Mugs  everybody's  talking  about!" 

All  over  the  U.S.A.,  this  is  really  the  way 
things  are  getting.  Everywhere  you  look,  you 
see  red,  white,  and  blue  banners  telling  you 
to  "get  your  bicentennial  swimming  trunks 
today"  or  "pick  up  a  free  bicentennial 
wrench  with  every  flll-up  of  Liberty  Premium 
or  Bald  Eagle  Regular." 

Apparently,  most  folks  are  taking  the  idea 
of  a  nationally  celebrated  event  all  wrong 
and  businesses  are  Jumping  at  the  chance  to 
dive  deeper  into  our  bank  accounts: 

My  idea  of  a  real  celebration  Is  not  having 
to  wear  sunshades  in  the  rain  for  fear  of 
being  blinded  by  the  brightly  painted  bi- 
centennial fireplugs  as  I  drive  down  the 
street. 

Sure,  there's  reason  to  celebrate,  but  let's 
try  to  be  reasonable.  Our  nation  has  endured 
a  lot  In  the  last  200  years — and  siirvlved.  Of 
course  we're  i^oud,  but  is  painting  roiylslde 
garbage  cans  and  prancing  about  In  fiag- 
prlnted  attire  the  way  to  show  genuine 
patriotism  and  pride? 

How  far  we've  come  is  of  lnq>ortance,  but 
^Mre  we're  going  is  of  more  Importance. 
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We  should  do  everything  possible  to  steer 
our  nation  In  the  right  direction  and  to 
restore  the  pride  that  supported  It  In  Its 
beginning. 

Complaints  about  "sorry  pdUtlclans" 
should  be  replaced  with  praise  for  the  better 
representatives  that  get  things  done.  How 
can  they  represent  us  If  we  don't  teU  them 
our  desires  and  needs — democratic  priori- 
ties In  action.  We  tend  to  elect  our  reps  for 
their  ability  to  read  our  minds  on  issues 
of  the  day. 

It's  time  for  everybody  to  climb  out  of 

their  Martha  Washington  costumes  and  start 

ova  20l8t  year  right.  Everybody's  going  to 

have  to  wtvk  If  we  are  to  survive  for  another 

^two  centuries. 


A     NEW     YORK     CITY     INVESTOR 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  DEFAULT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  In- 
volved In  the  growing  national  debate  on 
the  New  York  City  financial  crisis  have 
not  In  my  opinion  adequately  addressed 
the  immediate  and  future  impact  of  de- 
fault on  the  individuals  who  Invest  in  the 
growth  of  our  cities. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Howard 
L.  Hurwltz,  recently  wrote  to  President 
Ford  about  this  matter,  urging  reconsid- 
eration of  his  position  on  default  and  ex- 
pressing in  a  clear  and  concise  manner 
the  feelings  of  one  who  has  invested  most 
of  his  life  savings  in  city  securities.  I  am 
placing  the  text  of  Mr.  Hurwltz'  letter 
to  President  Ford  in  the  Record  at  tUs 
time  for  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  voice  of  those 
willing  to  Invest  in  the  future  of  our 
cities  will  be  heard  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress and  at  the  White  House  before  It 
is  too  late. 

October  20, 1975. 
Hon.  Oerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Ma.  PRzsmENr:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
that  you  change  your  position  on  financial 
aid  to  New  York  City  now  that  it  is  clear 
that  default  will  take  place  In  early  De- 
cember unless  some  kind  of  appropriate 
assistance  Is  forthcoming  from  the  Federal 
government. 

My  brief,  personal  story  of  Involvement 
in  the  financial  affairs  of  New  York  City 
carries,  I  believe,  a  general  lesson  for  the 
future  of  municipalities  and  states.  I  have 
Invested  most  of  my  life  savings  In  New  York 
City  tax  anticipatory  notes.  On  October  17, 
I  jtist  about  conceded  the  loss  of  925,000  for 
the  Indefinite  future.  I  got  that  $26,000.  In 
December  and  January  comparable  amounts 
are  due  me.  If  the  City  does  not  default. 

I  have  decided,  however,  that  whether  or 
not  the  City  defaults,  I  shall  never  again 
Invest  In  any  city  or  state  security  In  the 
nation.  I  have  had  It  with  this  brinkman- 
ship—and I  do  not  believe  that  my  reaction 
Is  unique. 

The  only  condition  on  which  I  shall  evef 
again  Invest  In  government  secxultlee  is  if 
the  Federal  government  offers  some  kind  of' 
guarantee  for  New  York  City  and  compara- 
ble securities.  Better  economic  minds  than 
mine  should  be  able  to  figure  out  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  Treasury  seciirltles  will 
not  be  disadvantaged  by  a  Federal  guarantee 
of  state  and  cl^  seeurltlM. 
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There  Is  no  question,  however,  but  that 
the  Federal  government  can  no  longer 
Ignore  the  borrowing  needs  of  state  and 
city  governments.,  So  Interlocking  de- 
vices that  will  assure  the  safety  of  such 
securities  while  penalizing  governmental 
profligacy  must  be  undertaken  at  once. 

To  Ignore  further  the  current  situation  In 
New  York  City  (for  whoee  management  I 
bold  no  special  brief)  vrill  be  to  bring  about 
the  collapse  of  the  market  In  government 
securities.  The  Federal  government's  capac- 
ity for  borrowing  will  also  be  affected,  since 
It  is  scarcely  immune  to  the  criticism  that 
It  too  has  failed  over  the  years  to  balance 
its  books  and  Is  deeply  committed  to  deficit 
financing  by  borrowing. 

Your  hand-off  policy,  Mr.  President,  may 
produce  a  financial  Armageddon  that  wlU 
result  In  a  vast  defeat  for  this  nation.  I  am 
more  than  willing  to  credit  you  with  the 
capacity  for  changing  your  mind  after  a 
fresh  assessment  of  the  battle  scene. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  L.  HtTRWITZ. 


BROOKLYN,  N.Y.,  BUREAU  OF  COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE— 110  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OP    NEW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community  Service 
Is  about  to  celebrate  its  110th  anni- 
versary on  November  20.  I  think  it  Is 
particularly  fitting  that  we,  in  the  Con- 
gress, express  our  since  appreciation  for 
this  most  worthwhile  organization. 

Never  before  has  the  task  of  helping 
our  less  fortunate  members  of  society 
been  more  necessary.  We  find  neglected 
children,  handicapped  individuals,  and 
countless  other  fellow  Americans  who 
need  assistance  and  care.  No  organization 
has  performed  these  and  other  func- 
tions with  greater  success,  dignity  and 
compassion  than  the  BrookljTi  Bureau 
of  Community  Service.  By  providing  the 
humtm  assistance  which  only  concerned 
Individuals  can,  our  lives  and  the  lives  of 
80  many  others  have  forever  been  im- 
proved. 

Therefore.  It  Is  with  great  respect  and 
gratitude  that  I  submit  further  informa- 
tion about  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Service. 

BaooKLTN  BuazAu  op  Commttnitt — 110  Years 
OP  Service  to  the  CoMinrNrrT 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community  Serv- 
ice, a  volimtary,  non-sectarian,  non-profit 
social  services  agency,  now  entering  its  lOOth 
year  of  service  to  the  Brooklyn  and  metro- 
politan New  York  communities,  has  through- 
out its  history  tried  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  in  trouble.  Today  It  offers  a  whole 
spectrum  of  vital  services  for  families,  chU- 
dren,  and  the  handicapped. 

On  November  20, 1976,  the  agency  wUl  hold 
its  llOth  Anniversary  Dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  The  dinner  wUl  honOT  New  York 
Governor  Hugh  L.  Carey  and  his  famUy. 
Governor  Carey,  hU  late  wife,  and  their  chU- 
dren  have  for  many  years  supported  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau's  work.  The  recent  dedica- 
tion of  the  Helen  Owen  Carey  Dining  Hall  at 
the  agency's  summer  camp  for  the  handi- 
capped to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Carey,  a  former 
member  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau's  Board  of 
Ill'ectors,  Is  a  mnnmial  to  her  work  over 
inany  years  on  iMhalf  of  the  handicapped 
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persons  served  by  the  Brooldyn  Bureau  of 
Community  Service.  The  Carey  chUdren  have 
also  worked  In  various  capacities  on  behalf 
of  the  agency's  handicapped  people. 

In  a  message  in  the  Brooklyn  Bureau's 
Annual  Report  for  1974-1076,  Frank  A. 
Barrera,  the  agency's  President  wrote: 

"Rarely  In  our  long  history  of  service  have 
we  been  confronted  with  more  difficult  chal- 
lenges. It  has  been  a  year  In  which  we  have 
struggled  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  helpless 
and  unfortunate  with  shrinking  resources. 
Yet,  I  am  proud  to  say,  we  have  succeeded  in 
reaching  and  helping  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children.  A  look  at  the  records 
of  service  inspires  us  to  new  efforts.  Families 
saved  from  desperation  and  dissolution, 
children  lifted  Into  warm  security  from  cir- 
cumstances often  too  appalling  to  describe, 
handicapped  men  and  women  marked  from 
birth  or  struck  down  by  disease  or  accident 
learning  it  is  possible  to  live  with  dignity. 

"This  is  the  beginning  of  our  110th  year  of 
service.  When  we  look  back  and  see  what 
we  have  done,  we  are  fortified  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  those  who  prepared  the  way.  Out  of 
yesterday's  struggles  are  born  the  determina- 
tion and  Insight  to  meet  today's  challenges." 

When  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community 
Service  began  its  work  in  1866,  thousands  of 
ChUdren,  separated  from  their  families  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Civil  War,  lived  wretched- 
ly, in  abandoned  buUdlngs,  hallways  and 
crudely-built  shacks,  and  on  the  streets  of 
the  city. 

The  agency  was  organized  to  give  protec- 
tion, care  and  shelter  to  these  children.  With- 
in eight  months,  it  opened  its  first  lodging 
house  for  boys.  Later,  other  homes,  industrial 
schools  and  a  kindergarten  were  established. 
Foster  homes  were  found  for  thousands  of 
children.  From  that  time  to  this,  the  agency 
has  had  as  one  of  its  major  concerns  the  care 
of  troubled,  abandoned  and  deprived  chUd- 
ren. 

When  public  relief  coUapsed  In  1878,  the 
Brookl3m  Bureau  organized  to  feed,  clothe 
and  provide  shelter  to  hungry  and  desperate 
famUies.  It  provided  work  opportunities  to 
the  unemployed  in  woodyards,  laundries  and 
workrooms.  Destitute  famlUes  were  visited 
and  their  needs  ascertained.  The  agency's 
famUy  counseling  service  began  here  as  an 
activity  of  volunteers. 

During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1876,  when 
390  children  died  in  a  single  week,  the  agency 
moved  quickly  to  open  a  home  for  mothers 
and  children  living  in  pestilent-ridden  tene- 
ments. Later  a  hospital  weis  added,  equipped 
to  give  full  medical  and  surgical  treatment  to 
seriously-Ul  chUdren.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
number  of  homes  and  a  wide  range  of  fresh 
air  and  vacation  services  offered  in  the  years 
to  follow  to  keep  faifants  alive.  In  the  In- 
fantile paralysis  epidemic  of  1916,  and  In  Its 
work  to  help  victims  of  tuberculosis,  the 
agency  organized  educational,  medical  and 
food  distribution  services. 

Services  to  the  blind  and  otherwise  handi- 
capped began  in  1915  with  a  center  for  train- 
ing and  employing  the  blind.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  what  is  today  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  services  available  for  people 
with  all  kinds  of  handicaps. 

The  work  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Service  has  been  infiuential  In  the 
history  of  the  city.  Through  its  efforts,  Brook- 
lyn became  the  first  city  in  New  York  State 
to  pass  tenement  house  legislation,  the  first 
of  many  initiatives  to  provide  minimum 
housing  standards  as  a  matter  of  law.  It 
established  a  milk  pasteurization  plant  and 
operated  mUk  distribution  centers  for  noor 
famUies  from  1900  to  1912,  when  New  York 
City,  throtigh  Its  Public  Health  Service, 
took  over  this  fimctlon.  The  agency  was  in- 
strumental In  the  creation  of  the  Brooklyn 
Adolescents'  Court  In  1936,  firmly  establish- 
ing the  principle  of  a  separate  tribunal  for 
cases  Involving  the  young. 
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In  the  depression  of  the  19S0'8,  with  nearly 
half  a  million  people  needing  help,  the 
Brooklyn  Bxireau  dispensed  material  relief 
totaling  $1,770,000.  A  long-term  home-maker 
service  demonstration  project  Instituted  by 
the  Bureau  In  1964  established  the  value  of 
homemaker  service  for  families  and  was  In- 
fluential in  later  making  the  service  widely 
avaUable  In  the  New  York  area.  In  1964,  the 
Bureau  printed  the  first  Braille  Cookbook 
of  Convenience  Foods,  the  only  cookbook 
available  to  blind  homemakers  covering  the 
full  range  of  frozen,  dehydrated  and  pre- 
mized foods.  The  cookbook  is  now  in  its 
10th  printing,  and  has  been  distributed 
around  the  world.  In  1973,  the  Bureau  be- 
came the  only  agency  In  Brooklyn  offering 
a  vocational  orientation  service  to  all  men- 
tally retarded  sophomore  high  school  stu- 
dents In  a  cooperative  program  with  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

The  agency's  initiatives  were  the  precur- 
sors of  many  other  organizations  and  serv- 
ices devoted  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  New  York  City.  The  Bureau's 
District  Nursing  Committee,  established  In 
1898,  became  in  1920  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation of  Brooklyn.  The  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau's Jewish  Branch,  organized  In  1906,  is 
now  part  of  Jewish  Family  Service,  an  agency 
serving  people  in  all  five  boroughs.  The 
agency's  free  employment  service  for  the 
needy,  organized  in  1912,  was  influential  in 
the  establishment  of  the  New  York  State 
Employment  Service  In  1915.  The  Brooklyn 
Bureau's  Tuberculosis  Committee  became 
the  Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Diseases  Association  in  1920.  In  1932,  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Service  took 
over  the  Bureau's  Job  placement  service  for 
the  handicapped  that  bad  been  started  nine 
years  earlier. 

Out  of  these  many  efforts  to  provide  social 
services  to  all  kinds  of  people  with  aU  kinds 
of  problems  grew  the  framework  for  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau's  present-day  services  to 
famUies,  children  and  the  handicapped. 

These  include  individual,  family  and 
group  counseling,  foster  care  to  children,  and 
work  training.  Job  placement,  homemaking 
and  Braille  Instruction,  recreation,  and  voca- 
tional and  personal  counseling  services  to 
blind,  orthopedicaUy  disabled,  and  mentally. 
emotionally  and  neurologlcally  handicapped 
men  and  women. 

In  addition  to  these  on-going  services,  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community  Sendee  con- 
tinues Its  tradition  of  stepping  in  when- 
ever possible  to  meet  critical  community 
needs.  Today,  its  initiatives  Include  a  special 
project  to  find  foeter  homes  for  abxised,  sick 
and  handicapped  chUdren  without  parents 
to  oare  for  them,  living  In  the  pediatrics 
wards  of  Kings  County  Hospital. 

Another  Brooklyn  Bureau  service  unit 
created  to  meet  a  special  need  is  its  Preven- 
tive Services  Project,  an  experimental  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  families  with  deep- 
seated  problems  and  prevent  the  placement 
of  children  in  foster  homes. 

StUI  another  such  service  is  a  work/study 
project  for  all  mentally-limited  sophomore 
high  school  students  who  are  in  special 
classes  in  the  Brooklyn  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  program  employs  a  variety  of  coun- 
seling and  work  training  services  to  help 
these  ChUdren  learn  to  see  themselves  as 
productive  and  capable  with  the  potential 
to  be  self-supporting  and  confident  adults. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community  Serv- 
ice lias  always  oflered  part  of  its  resources 
to  help  other  agencies  when  their  need  was 
great.  The  agency  gives  the  con«ultatlve 
servicer  of  its  professional  staff  to  day  care 
centers,  kindergartens,  schools,  hospitals  and 
other  social  agencies  helping  chUdren,  fam- 
ilies, the  sick  and  the  aged. 

With  Its  staff  of  psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists, social  workers,  home  economists,  reme- 
dial teachers,  vocational  evaluators,  and  re- 
habilitation counselors,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
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of  Oommunlty  ServlM  has  mobUiaed  Its  n- 
waroM  to  mMt  the  dm<1b  of  m  many  penozu 
M  poHlUa  vltb  tb*  kind  of  ptofeMlonja  help 
that  wlU  enabls  tbom  to  lewl  better,  mote 
IKtKtoetlTe  and  bappler  Uves. 

Prom  the  Tantage  point  of  110  years  of 
providing  aervloee  to  people,  the  agency  looks 
back  wltb  {Hide  to  its  many  accompllsli- 
menta.  In  the  early  years.  It  carried  the 
burdan  along  with  other  Tolnntary  agencies 
of  relieving  the  Intolerable  misery  of  Brook- 
lyn's poor  and  handicapped.  It  participated 
In,  and  often  led,  important  social  move- 
ments. Today,  It  continues  to  offer  opportu- 
nltlaa  for  growth  and  Independence  to  men, 
woman  and  children  entr^ped  by  poverty, 
dlseaae,  misfortune,  and  the  problems  of 
dally  living. 

The  agency  recognizes  that  voluntary  ac- 
tivity on  Its  behalf  has  always  been  and 
continues  to  be  at  the  heart  of  Its  efforts. 
Without  the  participation  of  Is  Board  of 
Directors,  volunteers,  contributors  and  peo- 
ple In  the  communities  In  which  It  works.  It 
oould  not  exist. 

In  carrying  on  the  agency's  tradition  of 
a  dynamic  pioneering  service,  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Oommunlty  Service  needs  all  the 
help  It  can  get. 


WESTERN  GOVERNORS  URGE  CAU- 
TION ON  SYNTHETIQ  FUEI^  DE- 
VELOPMENT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  November  6.  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  make 
a  decision  on  the  synthetic  fuels  develop- 
ment amendment— section  103— to  the 
l»7e  energy  research  and  development 
administration  authorization  bill.  This 
amendment  was  tacked  on  in  the  Senate 
with  little  debate  and  no  committee  con- 
sideration. It  has  had  less  consideration 
In  the  House.  The  amendment  ofifers  $6 
billion  in  guaranteed  loans  for  the  devel- 
opment of  synthetic  fuels  such  as  gasi- 
fied coal  and  oU  from  ofl  shale.  Modi- 
fications of  the  proposal  by  ERDA  could 
push  this  figure  to  $12  billion. 

The  Western  Governors  Regional  En- 
ergy Policy  Office  has  issued  a  strong 
critique  of  section  103  and  a  statement  of 
strong  concern  over  its  potential  effects 
upon  the  region.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  thoughts  they  have  expressed.  The 
statement  follows  : 

Statkicknt  bt  Tax  Western  Governors' 
RacioNAL  Energy  Policy  Oftice 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Western  Oovemors'  Regional 
Energy  Policy  Office  welcomee  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  you  the  legislation  now 
pending  that  would  establish  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  synthetic  fuels  development. 

This  testimony  would  apply  equally  to  Sec- 
tton  103  ol  the  ERDA  PY  1976  and  Transi- 
tion Period  Budget  Authorization,  or  to  HJl. 
972S,  or  to  legislative  proposals  which  might 
be  forthcoming  from  the  Administration  on 
synthetic  fuels  research,  develc^ment,  and 
production. 

There  Is  a  definite  need  for  the  United 
States  to  conserve  energy  on  the  one  hand 
and  develop  and  produce  new  sources  of 
energy  on  the  other  hand.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  strength  of  our  economy,  a  high 
standard  of  living,  and  the  national  security. 
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all  of  wblch  are  essential  to  this  nation's 
continuing  as  a  world  leader. 

Synthetic  fuels  must  be  deveU^Md  and 
produced  to  augment  our  dwindling  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  supplies.  But,  In  our 
haste  to  begin  a  synthetic  fuels  program,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  need  to  make  sound 
preparation,  so  that  this  program  goes  for- 
ward with  every  chance  of  success. 

Though  the  synthetic  fuels  program  may 
be  authorized  by  Congress  and  funded  by 
federal  dollars,  there  should  be  no  question 
but  that  the  success.  In  the  long  run,  will 
depend  upon  the  enthusiastic  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  the  states  and  local  communi- 
ties Involved.  A  synthetic  fuels  program  that 
Ignores  the  problems  that  such  a  program 
would  create  for  the  states  and  communities 
where  research  and  development  will  take 
place  Is  a  program  which  will  suffer  delays, 
coiurt  action,  and  public  opinion  harass- 
ment. 

The  synthetic  fuels  program  Is  too  Impor- 
tant to  the  nation  to  Ignore  any  essential 
Ingredients  for  its  ultimate  success. 

We  appear  before  you  today  to  offer  sug- 
gestions from  a  regional,  state,  and  local 
community  point  of  view  that  would  enhance 
materially  the  chances  of  success  fOT  this 
program. 

At  state  and  local  levels  of  government, 
there  are  several  areas  of  concern  Involved 
with  maintaining  or  increasing  the  supply 
of  energy  for  the  nation.  These  areas  of  con- 
cern apply  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  legislation  you  are  considering  and  would 
Include  the  following: 

1.  The  mandatory  conservation  of  energy, 
particularly  petroleum  products  and  natural 
gas,  as  a  parallel  effort  to  synthetic  fuel  pro- 
duction. 

2.  A  listing  of  a  ntunber  of  major  rights 
and  reeponslblUties  which  are  of  most  con- 
cern to  the  states  and  any  federally  subsi- 
dized synthetic  fuel  research  and  develop- 
ment program. 

To  retiun  to  the  first  area  mentioned,  we 
wish  to  express  our  concern  about  the  failure 
of  our  nation  to  adopt  an  aggressive  con- 
servation ethic.  While  we  cannot  argue 
against  a  need  for  a  vigorous  research  and 
development  program  for  synthetic  fuels  for 
the  long  run,  we  must  question  the  absence 
of  an  Immediate  natlonaf  conservation  effort 
which,  in  terms  of  the  potential  for  barrels  of 
petroleum  equivalent  saved,  would  far  out- 
strip the  potential  for  barrels  of  petroleum 
equivalent  manufactured  as  sjmthetic  fuels. 

Needless  waste  of  petroleum  products  and 
natxiral  gas  means  needless  production  of 
synthetic  fuels  at  the  expense  of  loss  of  coal 
or  oil  shale  reaovirces,  environmental  and 
water  loeses.  as  well  as  unnecessary  taxpayer 
Bxpenae.  Sacrifice  by  any  state  or  region  or 
conununlty.  because  of  synthetic  fuel  pro- 
duction for  the  national  good,  should  be  off- 
set by  a  national  energy  conservation  effort 
to  minimize  the  demands  on  synthetic  fuel 
producing  areas. 

Too  much  of  our  present  national  con- 
servation effort  seems  to  be  based  on  high 
petroleum  prices,  forcing  a  reduction  In  de- 
mand. Such  a  conservation  effort  enlists  the 
efforts  of  those  least  able  to  pay,  but  It  ex- 
empts the  higher  income  segment  of  our 
population,  who  can  afford  to  waste.  Do  we 
have  the  right  to  Institute  a  taxpayer-sub- 
sidized synthetic  fuel  program  that  will 
bring  about  irreversible  consumption  of  our 
fossil  fuels,  when  we  make  an  unequal  de- 
mand on  our  i>opulatlon  to  conserve  those 
barrels  of  synthetic  fuel  maniifactured? 

A  national  commitment  to  develop  syn- 
thetic fuels  with  a  heavy  federal  subsidy 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  mandatory  na- 
tional measure  to  require  all  citizens  to  con- 
serve energy,  no  matter  what  their  economic 
station  In  our  society  might  be.  Cooperation 
of  the  western  states  in  the  synfuel  program 
could  be  determined  In  the  future  In  large 
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part  on  a  national  mandatory  commitment 
to  energy  conservation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  Identify,  at  thla  tlma, 
many  areas  In  which  there  Is  a  need  for 
federal  law  to  protect  the  authority  of  the 
states  In  the  synthetic  tuel  program  and. 
thus,  expedite  the  planning,  construction, 
and  operation  of  the  necessary  synthetic  futi 
producing  facilities  made  p>o6Slble  under  the 
proposed  federal  subsidies.  Our  support  for 
the  Section  103  is  contingent  upon  langriage 
encompassing  the  following  points: 

1.  Affirmation  of  the  states'  authcvlty  to 
levy  and  collect  taxes  on  synthetic  fuel  In- 
dustries. 

a.  A  guarantee  that  the  consxmiers  of  syn- 
thetic fuel  in  the  state  of  origin  have  the 
same  access  to  the  lowest  rate  available  for 
synthetic  fuel  produced  that  out-of-state 
consumers  have. 

3.  A  recognition  of  a  state's  right  to  issue 
water  permits  to  the  synthetic  fuel  Industry 
with  such  conditions  attached  as  might  be 
required  by  state  regulatory  agencies. 

4.  Affirmation  that  the  states  have  the 
authority  to  set  environmental  management 
standards  exceeding  those  of  the  federal 
government  and  that.  In  all  cases,  the  most 
stringent  standards  must  be  met  by  the 
synthetic  fuel  Industry. 

5.  A  recognition  that  states  have  the  right 
to  approve  or  disapprove  specific  project  pro- 
posals through  state  law  and  regulation  in 
mine  location,  plant  siting,  transportation 
access  location,  water  acquisition  location, 
pipeline  siting,  and  electric  transmission 
line  siting. 

6.  No  loans  or  price  supports  shall  be  ap- 
proved without  assurance  by  the  federal 
government  of  adequate  funds  to  meet  state 
and  local  Impacts  arising  from  the  develop- 
ment. 

7.  The  federal  government  must  guarantee 
impact  assistance  funds  to  local  and  political 
subdivisions  and  agree  that  such  federal 
funds  for  impact  will  be  administered  and 
allocated  by  the  state  government  to  local 
political  subdivisions  only  when  the  state 
has  first  determined  that  such  federal  im- 
pact aid  Is  consistent  with  state  law.  state 
comprehensive  planning,  and  any  state 
funded  impact  alleviation  program. 

8.  Any  industry  receiving  federal  assistance 
for  synthetic  fuel  development  shall  reveaU. 
on  demand  from  any  authorized  state  agency, 
such  Information  as  the  state  believes  neces- 
sary to  assist  timely  and  acciirate  state 
and  local  planning  at  any  stage  of  the  In- 
dustry's planning,  construction,  or  operation. 

9.  As  a  part  of  the  procedure  for  approving, 
disapproving,  or  suggesting  modifications  for 
applications  for  financial  Incentives,  ERDA 
should  be  required  to  participate  with  the 
Governor  of  the  state  In  which  the  plant  is 
proposed  for  location.  There  needs  to  be  a 
mechanism  developed  for  this  direct  state 
participation  In  E31DA  decision -making  on 
synthetic  fuel  research,  development,  demon- 
stration, and  commercialization.  We  recom- 
mend that : 

(a)  a  synthetic  fuel  assessment  panel  be 
established  within  ERDA  which  contains  ef- 
fective state  representation. 

(b)  that  the  purpose  of  the  assessment 
panel  be  to  make  specific  recommendations 
to  the  administration  on  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  synthetic  fuels  program,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  (1)  allocation  of 
funds  for  synfuel  research,  development,  and 
demonstration,  (2)  i^proval  of  Incentive 
programs  and  federal  funding  for  synthetic 
fuel  commercialization,  (3)  implementation 
of  programs  in  the  conservation  of  natiual 
gas  and  oil  In  collaboration  with  the  PEA. 
(4)  assessment,  planning,  and  funding  of 
socioeconomic  Impact  alleviation  programs 
associated  with  synthetic  fuel  commerciali- 
zation, and  (6)  any  other  matters  which  bear 
upon  ERDA  programs  in  the  field  of  syn- 
thetic fuel.  Recommendations  of  the  panel 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  administration  un- 
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less  the  administrator  demonstrates  that  the 
assessment  panel's  recommendation  Is  not 
consistent  with  national  security  or  overrid- 
ing national  Interest  as  set  forth  in  procedtuw 
in  The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act  of  1976. 

In  any  synthetic  fuels  and  related  energy 
matter  research,  ERDA  should  be  Instructed 
to  use,  wherever  possible,  those  research 
facilities,  Institutions,  and  personnel  in  the 
state  or  region  where  the  development  Is 
taking  place.  In  order  to  assist  those  states 
or  regions  to  build  up  their  research  facili- 
ties and  expertise,  so  that  they  might  be  bet- 
ter able  to  address  their  own  energy-related 
problems  created  by  the  synthetic  fuel  In- 
dustry. 

The  synthetic  fuels  research  and  develop- 
ment program  calls  for  several  kinds  of  In- 
centives. We  make  no  atten^t  to  Justify 
the  kinds  of  incentives  to  Industries  and 
situations  that  will  always  vary  In  their 
specific  requirements.  We  do  support  the 
concept  of  a  federal  Involvement  In  the 
synthetic  fuels  development  program. 

Competition  has  always  been  a  basic  In- 
gredient of  the  free  enterprise  system  prac- 
ticed in  America.  It  should  be  of  great  con- 
cern to  Congress  and  all  those  who  believe 
that  competition  Is  essential  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system  that  a  relatively  small  zxaxa- 
ber  of  major  oil  companies  now  have  ex- 
cessive control  of  such  competing  sources  of 
energy  as  coal,  uraniimi,  natural  gas,  and 
electric  generation.  It  would  seem  wise  to 
administer  federal  subsidies  In  the  synthetic 
fuels  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  foster  com- 
petition by  strengthening  small  Independent 
concerns. 

Competition  between  various  techniques 
within  the  synfuels  program  to  produce  the 
information  and  demonstration  necessary 
to  ultimately  achieve  commercial  goals  is 
vitally  necessary.  We,  therefore,  support 
maximum  competition  within  the  federal 
Incentives  process. 

We  support  the  provisions  of  Section  103 
of  S.  598  to  grant  Federal  loan  guarantees 
for  renewable  energy  sources  such  as.  but 
not  limited  to,  solar,  geo thermal,  and  urban 
and  agricultural  waste. 

We  support  a  federally  assisted  synthetic 
fuel  program  whose  purpose  is  to  demon- 
strate the  economic,  environmental,  and 
technical  feasibility  of  recovering  synthetic 
fuels  from  coal,  oil  shale,  waste,  and  other 
sources. 

We  believe  that  demonstration  plants 
should  be  planned,  not  on  the  basis  of  dollar 
amount  restrictions,  but  on  the  basis  of  an 
adequate  demonstration  size  to  gain  the 
necessary  information  on  commercial  scale. 


KARL  P.  VELEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   KENTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  who  has  ever  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  agree 
that  through  the  years,  the  reporters  who 
have  worked  with  us  on  the  committee 
have  been,  without  exception,  people  of 
ability  and  dedication. 

Karl  L.  Veley  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  this  excellence.  In  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittees 
which  make  recommendations  for  the 
Departments  of  lAbor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  Agriculture,  I 
have  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Veley.  I 
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have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  his 
skill  and  accuracy  as  a  reporter.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  to  see  his  many  fine 
qualities  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  public 
servant.  In  this,  I  have  been  most 
fortimate. 

Mr.  Veley  now  plans  to  retire  and. 
along  with  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  I  will  miss  him.  I 
know  I  can  speak  for  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  House  in  expressing  our  grati- 
tude for  his  service  and  in  wishing  him 
the  best  in  all  things  for  the  future. 


INCREASED  FOREIGN  TOBACCO  IM- 
PORTS EQUAL  DECLINE  IN  DO- 
MESTIC TOBACCO  SALES 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  III 

OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AITVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
received  a  most  alarming  piece  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  import  and  ex- 
port of  tobacco  w'hich  I  want  to  share 
with  my  collesigues  here  in  the  House. 
Government  agencies  in  this  city  have 
sent  me  a  breakdown  of  major  imports  of 
the  U.S.  tobacco  companies,  and  the  fig- 
ures are  frightening. 

They  show  that  the  major  tobacco 
companies  ot^tHsjawditry  are  importing 
Flue-Cured  M>d  Burley  tobacco  from 
Korea,  Mexico,  Argentina,  Italy,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Brazil  at  a  fantastic  rate.  In 
1974  alone,  22.1  million  pounds  of  to- 
bacco were  brought  into  this  country  at 
the  average  low  price  of  50  cents  per 
pound.  Between  January  and  September 
of  this  year,  that  figure  has  risen  to  33.9 
million  poimds,  or  an  increase  of  145  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  in  1974. 

At  this  same  time,  figures  indicate  that 
there  was  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  grown  tobacco  by  the  major 
companies.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the 
figures  match.  The  number  of  imported 
pounds  of  tobacco  is  about  equal  to  the 
decrease  in  U.S.  purchase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  alarming  trend. 
Import  duties  on  tobacco  coming  into  this 
country  from  abroad  are  the  lowest  in 
the  world.  Meanwhile,  our  tobacco  when 
it  reaches  foreign  ports  is  taxed  to  death. 
For  example,  the  U.S.  average  import 
duty  on  a  pound  of  imported  tobacco  is 
12.75  cents.  A  pound  of  our  tobacco, 
meanwhile,  when  it  reaches  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  England,  is  subject  to  an  $18 
duty  fee  over  the  price  of  the  tobacco. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  the  major 
tobacco  companies  of  the  United  States 
should  want  to  buy  Korean  tobacco  in- 
stead of  tobacco  from  American  farmers. 
However,  my  question  is  not  who  has  the 
cheapest  tobacco,  but  who  do  we  want 
to  support — the  Korean  farmer  or  our 
own? 

If  tobacco  companies  continue  to  bring 
into  this  country  increasing  amounts  of 
foreign  tobacco,  our  tobacco  farming  in- 
dustry will  be  destroyed.  This  year  farm- 
ers received  an  average  price  of  over  |1 
per  pound  for  their  tobacco.  With  rising 
costs  of  fertilizer  and  fuel,  however,  they 
have  barely  broken  even.  They  cannot 
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compete  with  the  Mexican  market  which 
sells  tobacco  at  50  cents  per  pound  or 
the  Brazilian  market  which  sells  it  at  44 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  just  not  possible 
for  them  to  beat  those  prices. 

And  there  are  those  in  this  country 
who  hope  they  will  not.  Dr.  George  P. 
Rosemond,  president  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  has  just  called  for  "a 
cessation  of  Federal  tobacco  subsidies" 
and  an  end  to  the  tobacco  program  which 
is  designed  to  contr.ol  production  of  to- 
bacco so  farmers  can  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  tiiat  as  long  as  it  is 
legal  to  msmufacture  cigarettes,  farmers 
in  the  United  States  should  be  paid  a  fair 
price  for  growing  the  tobacco  to  make 
them.  And  Dr.  Rosemond  is  kidding  him- 
self if  he  thinks  that  termination  of  our 
tobacco  program  will  stop  the  major  to- 
bacco companies  from  making  cigarettes. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  Mexican  and 
Korean  and  Brazilian  tobacco  will,  in 
fact  may  already  be,  substituted  for 
American  tobacco.  And  nobody  but  the 
tobacco  companies  will  profit  from  that. 
Farmers  in  this  coimtry  wiU  be  deprived 
of  an  important  csish  crop;  people  will 
still  smoke  as  often  and  as  much  sis  they 
like;  and  the  American  Cancer  Society 
will  keep  telling  them  not  to. 

Import  duties  must  be  increased  on 
foreign  tobacco  so  that  our  farmers  can 
compete  with  the  world  market.  The  ma- 
jor tobacco  companies  must  be  forced  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  their  tobacco.  And 
we,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  act  on  behalf  of 
the  farmers  of  this  coimtry  to  insure 
their  participation  in  our  country's  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise. 


PLIGHT  OF  UKRAINIAN  WOMEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  spirit  of  International  Women's 
Year,  the  southeastern  Michigan  branch 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  sponsored  a  program  at  Wayne 
State  University  on  November  2,  to  bring 
the  plight  of  Ukrainian  women  political 
prisoners  In  the  Soviet  jails  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  people  of  good  will. 

Ukrainian  Americans  in  my  district 
and  all  over  the  Nation  are  proud  of  the 
Ukrainian  women  who  have  courageously 
opposed  Soviet  oppression  and  have  been 
imprisoned  because  of  their  participation 
in  activities  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Liberation  Movement. 

Many  of  these  women  were  arrested 
when  they  wrote  appeals  in  defense  of 
Ukrainian  intellectuals  who  were  ar- 
rested for  their  participation  in  the  cul- 
tural and  national  rebirth  of  the  Ukraine 
in  the  1960's  and  early  1970's. 

Currently,  about  67  percent  of  all  polit- 
ical prisoners  in  the  U.S.S  Jl.  are  Ukrain- 
ian, making  up  ttie  largest  ethnic 
minority  in  the  country^one-fif  th  of  the 
total  Soviet  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
speak  out  to  defend  the  basic  human  and 
national  rights  of  which  these  coura- 
geous women  have  been  deprived. 
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THE  MEED  FOR  MORE  CITIZKN 
PARTICIPATION 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 


IN  THK  HOtJSK  OF  BXFBESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  Soveniber  6,  197S 

Ifn.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  our 
Natkm'8  Bicexitennial  Just  around  the 
comer.  I  thought  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues  attention  a  re- 
cent article  which  appeared  in  the  Cali- 
fornia JoumaL 

Too  often  nowadays,  we  forget  that 
America's  continued  greatness  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  citizens'  active  partici- 
pation and  in-put  into  the  policymaking 
process. 

Mrs.  Judy  B.  Rosener's  article  which  is 
entitled:  "Citizens  on  the  Beach — ^The 
Noble  Experiment  in  Drafting  the 
Coastal  Plan,"  provides  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  citizen  participation 
and  in-put  which  is  needed  to  solve  the 
problems  which  face  this  Nation  today. 

The  article  follows : 
CinzDfa  oir  thx  Bsach:  Thx  Noblx  Expxu- 
Mnrr  uf  OBAFrnt c  thx  Coastal  Plan 
(By  Judy  B.  Boaener) 

From  Ito  Inception  CaUf«nla'a  Coastal 
ZoD*  OonaerratUm  Act,  i4>prove<l  by  tbe  vot- 
era  In  1973  aa  Proposition  20,  bas  been  a 
unique  ezpolment.  Its  Intended  product — 
a  plan  for  the  use  at  coastal  zone  reaouroea — 
la  a  first,  but  tbe  attempt  to  reaolve  coastal 
management  conflicts  by  public  debate  and 
conagnsna-bnlldlng  "out  front"  baa  so  far 
been  Ita  moat  striking  characteristic.  While 
Oovemor  Brown  and  the  legislators  look 
over  the  propoeed  plan  for  clues  to  its  politi- 
cal, environmental,  and  economic  costs  and 
beneflta.  primary  attention  might  well  be  di- 
rected to  tbe  potential  worlcabUlty  of  this 
sort  of  participatory  planning. 

Despite  doubta  th*t  a  plan  worthy  of  leg- 
laUtlve  consideration  could  be  developed  by 
seven  regional  commlsalons  composed  of 
part-time,  unpaid  ^>polnted  commissioners — 
doubta  e^raased  by  opponents  of  tbe  act — 
the  Job  has  been  done.  There  U  a  plan,  it  is 
batng  flnlahed  on  time,  and  it  U  likely  to  be 
taken  aertoualy  by  the  Legislature.  Although 
much  of  the  credit  for  this  should  go  to  the 
state  oommlaakm's  chief  planner.  Jack 
Bdioop,  its  executive  director,  Joe  Bodovltz, 
and  the  state  and  regional  commission  staffs, 
saggastbms  and  ideas  contributed  by  citizens 
and  groupa  Intereeted  In  coastal  zone  man- 
agement have  added  rtgnMcantly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plan  In  tbe  time  allotted. 
CAST  or  THOuaAiroa 

Regional  and  state  commlsslonen  and  com- 
mlaelon  headquarters  have  been  flooded  from 
the  start  with  communications  from  all  kinds 
of  Individuals  azid  groups.  There  were  ideas 
acrlbbled  on  postcards,  suggestions  neatly 
typed  for  attorneys  hired  to  evaluate  ele- 
ments of  the  plan,  and  thick  documents 
detailing  spedfle  concerns.  While  few  of  those 
who  have  partlelpated  In  the  plamung 
proeaw  will  be  conplstciy  aatlsfled  with  the 
plan,  none  can  legitimately  charge  that  there 
was  Ineulllcient  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
creating  It.  Thousands  of  citizens  were  in- 
volved in  discussions  on  tbe  local  level  where 
regloaal  plans  were  developed  after  tech- 
nical review  by  members  of  Interest  groups 
and  profeaslonsli.  More  than  l^tOO  Cali- 
fcralsLDB  received  pUnnlng  materlaU,  »w/i 
their  comments  and  reactions  to  the  mate- 
rtaU  were  later  solicited.  In  addition,  hun- 
dfwla  of  groups  and  governmental  entitles 
sent  repraaenUtives  to  testify  before  one  or 
BKxe  at  tbe  commlsalons  prior  to  the  writing 
of  the  pfeUmlnary  state  plan.  Anyone  who  ez- 
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prcwnml  an  Interest  In  any  aq>ect  of  the  plan 
was  placed  on  a  mailing  list  to  receive  addi- 
tional information.  More  than  15,000  copies 
at  the  400-page  preliminary  plan  were  dis- 
tributed free  statewide  prior  to  public  hear- 
ings, and  many  other  copies  were  placed  in 
public  libraries. 

What  is  it  about  the  coastal  act  that 
q>arked  so  much  citizen  Interest  and  partic- 
ipation? Some  of  tbe  following  character- 
istics of  tbe  planning  process  used  may  have 
been  responsible. 

Commission  proceedings  have  been  visible, 
commissioners  have  been  accessible,  commis- 
sion flies  have  been  open  and,  where  possible, 
meetings  were  held  at  times  and  places  con- 
venient to  tbe  most  people  possible. 

Outside  suggestions  have  been  incorp- 
orated In  tbe  successive  drafts  of  regional  and 
state  plan  elements. 

-  Those  with  a  stake  in  tbe  allocation  of 
coastal  zone  resources  have  expressed  Uieir 
concerns  and  Interests,  thus  generating  views 
and  values  that  might  not  otherwise  have 
been  analyzed. 

Ideological  clashes  at  public  bearings 
attracted  press  coverage  of  the  planning  pro- 
cess that  Increased  citizen  awareness  of  the 
complexity  of  the  Issues. 

Commissioners  were  Insulated  from  certain 
kinds  of  political  pressure,  allowing  for  deci- 
sion-making freedom  not  always  enjoyed  by 
elected  officials. 

Since  resource-allocation  decisions  In- 
volved, besides  market  considerations,  such 
planning  options  as  preservation  of  low-In- 
come neighborhoods  and  a  variety  of  life- 
styles, new  kinds  of  citizens  were  drawn  Into 
the  planning  process. 

Because  the  commission  also  dealt  with 
Implementing  the  plan,  methods  of  public 
acquisition  of  land  were  a  major  concern 
and  produced  new  ideas  relating  to  both  ac- 
quiring land  and  financing  its  acquisition. 

COSTS   AlfD   BXMKFl'ltl 

Is  this  planning  experience  relevant  to 
other  areas  of  state  concern,  such  as  health, 
transportation,  criminal  justice,  education, 
and  boiislng?  Or  should  only  "experts"  plan? 
Do  the  ptolltlcal  and  financial  costs  of  citizen 
partlclpatlcai  outweigh  tbe  benefits?  The 
question  of  costs — 12.5  million  annually  Is 
spent  by  the  seven  commissions — is  a  legiti- 
mate one.  But  so  is  tbe  question  of  benefits. 
How  do  we  me«uure  tbe  fact  that  bard-bats 
and  environmentalists,  lawyers  and  surfers, 
the  rich  and  tbe  poor,  tbe  young  and  the  old, 
resource-owners  and  resources-users  all  were 
drawn  Into  a  public  arena  where  they  bad  to 
talk  to  each  other  rather  than  about  each 
other?  How  do  we  measure  tbe  fact  that  lo- 
cal governmental  officials  have  begun  to  re- 
assess values  and  priorities  In  a  time  of  rap- 
Idly  changing  attitude  concerning  tbe  use  of 
coastal  resoiircee? 

Is  it  enough  to  price  out  the  Coastal  Plan 
In  terms  of  only  the  obvlotu  costs  of  land 
acqxiisltlon?  What  of  these  values,  hard  as 
they  are  to  price. 

The  value  of  having  citizens  Informed 
about  planning  decisions  before  the  deci- 
sions vrere  made. 

The  value  of  having  groups  of  people  tra- 
ditionally locked  out  of  land-use  decision- 
making learn  to  ask  bard  questions,  articu- 
late their  demands,  and.  when  all  else  falls, 
go  tocotirt. 

Tbe  value  of  the  plan's  reflection  of  the 
variety  of  Interests  and  attitudes  found  In 
the  electorate. 

rxDESAL  txqmaxMxm 
The  Federal  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1973  clearly  states  that  evaluation  of  state 
programs  will  concentrate  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  state  processes  for  «it«*n»ig  with  key 
coastal  SOBS  issues,  and  not  the  wisdom  of 
spedfle  land-  and  water-use  decisions.  Since 
the  federal  act  provides  for  the  awarding  of 
funds  for  use  In  coastal  zone  management,  it 
U  inqxirtant  to  note  that  the  process  will  in 
large  part  determine  the  fund^  of  CalUor- 
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nla  coastal  planning  activities.  Only  if  a 
state's  planning  processes  are  fair  will  the  ef- 
ftnts  be  eligible  to  be  considered  for  federal 
funds. 

One  Important  lesson  learned  through 
Proposition  20  has  been  that  while  public 
participation  may  produce  conflict  and  be 
time  consuming  it  also  generates  ideas  and 
staff  support  that  are  rarely  available  to 
public  officials.  The  Coastal  Plan  stands  as 
evidence  that  citizens  can  work  with  public 
officials  and  professionals  and  also  contrib- 
ute to  solving  complex  problems.  That  taste 
of  participation  In  planning  In  a  time  at 
widespread  distrust  of  government  may  wall 
be  the  moet  valuable  benefit  of  all. 


FOREIGNERS  FIND  UNITED  STATES 
A  GOOD  BUY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  rXMNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ex- 
tremely interested  in  an  article  pub- 
lished October  29  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  which  reported  foreign  investments 
in  the  United  States  now  total  more  than 
$100  billion — substantially  more  than 
had  been  estimated. 

Furthermore,  the  figure  is  based  cm 
preliminary  reports  filed  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Treasury  and  Commerce,  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  1974  law.  The  article, 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  Dietsch,  goes  on 
to  explain  that  both  Departments  indi- 
cate their  final  reports,  due  before  Con- 
gress next  April,  will  show  even  greater 
investments. 

This  will  bear  watching,  for  Mr. 
Dietsch  points  out  the  value  of  foreign 
holdings  here  now  ranges  between  $101 
and  $106  billion  whereas  the  value  of 
American  investments  abroad  is  listed  at 
$147  billion.  Clearly,  the  gap  is  rapidly 
narrowing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remain  convinced  it  Is 
dangerous  to  allow  foreign  investors  to 
gain  unlimited  control  of  American  busi- 
nesses and  industries.  Inevitably,  such 
actions  result  in  control  of  the  economic 
future  of  our  Nation  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
America  and  her  people. 

I  am  inserting  Mr.  Dletsch's  article 
into  the  Record  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues: 

vs.  iNvxsTiaif  T  Bt  Fokdgnxrs  Tops 

$100  Billion 

(By  Robert  Dietsch) 

Washimoton. — Foreigners  today  have  mora 
than  $100  bUllon  Invested  in  the  United 
States,  substantially  more  than  had  been 
estimated. 

In  preliminary  reports  required  under  a 
1974  law,  the  Treaaiiry  Department  said 
foreigners  have  between  $80  billion  and  $86 
billion  Invested  In  private  stocks  and  bonds 
and  government  securities. 

The  Commerce  Department  said  foreignart 
have  at  least  $21.7  bUUon  directly  invested 
In  American  companies  and  land. 

A  final  report  for  this  year  mtist  be  given 
Congress  next  April,  and  both  departments 
indicated  those  reports  will  show  even  great- 
er investments. 

Amsrlcans  have  about  $147  billion  Invested 
abroad— $118  billion  In  (onlgn  plants  and 
VS.  subsidiaries  and  $39  bUllon  In  foreign 
securities. 

Oranmeroa  said  direct  foreign  invastmant 
ross  300  per  cent  sines  1961  and  aooelsrsted 
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relatively  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Major 
sources  have  been  Britain,  Canada,  The 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Qermany,  France 
and  Japan. 

Almost  90  percent  of  foreign  Investment  in 
securities  here  Is  linked  to  Switzerland, 
Britain  and  Canada.  Much  of  the  Swiss  in- 
vestment has  been  made  on  behalf  of  citi- 
zens of  other  countries  whose  identities  are 
hidden  by  secret  Swiss  banking  laws. 

Treasury  said  U.S.  security  holdings  by  oil- 
rich  Arab  countries  was  only  about  3  per 
cent  of  tbe  total.  The  oil  producers  undoubt- 
edly have  been  investing  through  Swiss 
banks,  so  the  extent  of  such  Investments 
aren't  known.  Direct  investment  by  Arabs 
in  U.S.  companies  and  land  so  far  has  been 
minor. 

It  was  potential  threat  of  Increase  Arab 
investment  that  triggered  congressional  fears 
of  Middle  East  countries  taking  over  U.S. 
corporations. 

Those  fears  brought  on  a  spate  of  bills  to 
limit  foreign  Investment  here.  The  bills  are 
still  in  committee  and  may  be  revived  In 
light  of  the  latest  reports. 

The  Commerce  report  noted  "foreign  direct 
Investments  in  tbe  United  States,  despite 
recent  large  Increases,  are  still  a  relatively 
small  factor  in  the  nation's  economy." 

Foreign  Investment  has  been  concentrated 
In  manufacturing,  petroleum  and  Insurance. 
Investments  have  recently  been  stepped  up 
In  U.S.  real  estate,  but  firm  figures  arent 
yet  available. 

Tbe  report  said  foreigners  recently  have 
made  major  Investments  in: 

Indian  Head  Inc.,  Signal  Oil  and  Oas, 
Magnavox,  Foster  Orant  (sunglasses) ,  Motor- 
ola. National  Union  Electric  and  Bantam 
Books. 

Tbe  report  said  "one  sizable  Investment 
from  Eastern  Europe  was  reported  In  1975, 
a  Romanian  Joint  venture  with  Occidental 
Petroleum  Co.  to  develop  a  metallurgical 
coal  mine  by  Occidental's  Island  Creek  Coal 
Division. 

U.S.  affiliates  of  foreign  companies  employ 
411,000  persons  here,  the  Commerce  report 
said. 

The  employe  totals  Include  Ohio,  26,224 
persons  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $238  mil- 
lion and  Pennsylvania,  23,403  and  $306 
million. 


U.S.   MIUTARY  PLANNING  IN 
WESTERN  PACIFIC 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or   GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  9,  1975 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  American  people  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  long  range  planning 
for  U.S.  defense  installations  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  particularly  those  of  the 
Navy.  Programs  have  been  proposed  to 
expand  facilities  in  foreign  coimtrles, 
primarily  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  when  there  is  good  reason 
to  question  whether  these  facilities  would 
be  under  our  direct  control  for  use  as 
our  national  security  needs  and  interests 
dictate. 

In  the  case  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  government  there  has  already  an- 
nounced intentions  of  exercising  greater 
control  over  the  uses  of  U.S.  bases  in  that 
country  and  of  instituting  unspecified 
changes  in  policies  regarding  control  of 
the  Sublc  Bay  Naval  Base  and  Clark  Air 
Force  Base.  "* 

Increashig  our  facilities  on  these  bases 
At  a  time  when  existing  facilities  are 
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threatened  with  forced  elimination  or 
curtailment  of  operations  by  the  local 
government  seems  to  me  to  be  imprudent. 
We  should  learn  from  our  experiences  of 
recent  years  in  Southeast  Asia,  Europe, 
and  the  Middle  East,  where  bases  have 
either  been  closed  or  their  use  severely 
restricted  for  the  support  of  U.S.  poli- 
cies. The  billions  of  dollars  invested  in 
these  bases  was  proven  to  be  greatly 
wasted. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  U.S. 
facilities  in  Japan,  although  to  a  lesser 
degree.  Local  government  policies  and 
pressures  have  forced  closure  of  many 
of  our  bases  there  also. 

I  particularly  question  the  wisdom  of 
placing  greater  dependency  on  Navy 
bases  in  foreign  countries  of  the  Western 
Pacific  as  a  suitable  alternative  exists 
nearby  in  Guam.  While  expansion  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  facili- 
ties in  Guam  have  been  curtailed,  par- 
ticularly at  the  Guam  ship  repair  facil- 
ity where  operations  have  been  severely 
decreased. 

U.S.  bases  on  U.S.  soil  is  the  best  insur- 
ance of  needed  capabilities  being  avail- 
able when  needed.  Dependence  on  for- 
eign installations  is  an  unreliable  policy 
and  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible. 

There  also  exists  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  needlessly  export  U.S. 
dollai's  and  jobs  to  foreign  coimtries  with 
economic  conditions  as  they  are  in  our 
own  Nation. 

Naturally,  I  am  also  deeply  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  ship  repair  operations 
levels  on  the  economy  of  GusLm.  Unem- 
ployment on  Guam  presently  exceeds  9.6 
percent.  Contributing  to  this  was  the  lay- 
off earlier  this  year  of  more  than  360  re- 
pair facility  workers  and  termination  of 
an  important  apprenticeship  program. 
There  is  little  room  in  the  civilian  econ- 
omy for  the  skills  of  these  workers.  Their 
individual  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  unemployment  in- 
surance program  on  Guam. 

I  intend  to  reintroduce  legislation 
which  would  partially  rectify  this  situa- 
tion. iTie  present  practice  of  unneces- 
sarily depending  upon  foreign  govern- 
ments for  support  of  U.S.  forces  and  poll- 
ciee  is  alarming  and  myopic.  Unneces- 
sarily displacing  skilled  American  work- 
ers in  the  process  is  indefensible.  The 
welfare  and  defense  of  the  United  States 
would  be  better  served  in  many  ways  by 
relying  as  much  as  possible  on  vital  in- 
stallations such  tis  naval  shipyards  being 
located  on  American  territory,  manned 
by  American  workers,  where  permanent 
availability  is  greatly  more  insured. 

Thank  you. 


FORD'S  FENDER  BENDER  REVIVES 
SEAT-BELT  ISSUE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  INDIAItA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  huert  the 
Washington  Star  article  by  Charles  Ew- 
ing.  It  was  published  October  24th,  1975. 

I  realize  that  once  in  a  blue  moon  a 
seat  belt  might  actually  cause  rather 
than  prevent  Injury. 
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But  in  the  absence  of  blue  moons,  I 
cannot,  shall  we  say  for  the  life  of  me, 
understand  why  people  would  not  fasten 
seat  belts  around  themselves  in  automo- 
biles or  wear  safety  goggles  while  using 
grinders  on  metal. 

I  wish  common  sense  were  more  com- 
monly accepted. 

The  article  follows : 
FoBD's  FuroxK  BxNDXB  Rxvivn  Skat-Bxlt 

ISSXTX 

(By  Charles  Ewlng) 

When  President  Ford's  1972  Llnccdn  Con- 
tinental limousine  and  Jamee  Salamltes'  yel- 
low 1967  Bulck  sedan  collided  tbe  other  day 
In  Hartford,  Conn.,  tbe  resultant  bang  start- 
ed reverberations  which  are  stUl  reeoundlng 
In  Washington  corridors. 

Tbe  obvious  questions  about  why  traffic 
at  tbe  Intersection  was  not  baited  during  tbe 
passage  of  tbe  presidential  motorcade  have 
been  asked  and  answered,  albeit  inadequate- 
ly, and  the  chief  executive's  future  safety 
remains  a  matter  of  concern  to  many 
citizens. 

Among  those  concerned  cltisens  are  tbe 
alert  representatives  of  a  Washington  public 
relations  firm  which  promotes  tbe  use  of 
safety  belts  in  automobiles.  First  off.  they 
wanted  to  know  whether  President  Ford  had 
been  using  bis  own  seat  belt  at  tbe  time  of 
tbe  coUlslon.  And  tbey  also  wanted  to  know 
whether  tbe  President's  Secret  Service  driver 
vras  buckled  up. 

Tbe  safety  belt  protagonist  pointed  out  in 
a  memorandum  to  a  reporter  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  which  promul- 
gates the  rules  requiring  the  installation  of 
safety  belts  in  passenger  cars,  has  a  policy  of 
telling  Its  own  employes  to  use  them. 

"WUl  the  President  buckle  up  in  the  fu- 
ture?" the  memorandum  asked. 

Wire  service  reports  from  tbe  scene  in 
Hartford  established  that  the  official  limou- 
sine was  equipped  with  safety  belts.  It  was 
reported  later  that  the  President  was  not 
buckled  down  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  collision, 
m  which  he  was  uninjured.  Tbe  speed  of  the 
official  car  was  estimated  to  have  been  about 
16  m.pJi.  at  the  moment  of  Impact. 

Accounts  of  the  Incident  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  riding  In  the  rl^t  rear  seat  of 
tbe  stretcbed-out  Continental  (34  Inches 
longer  than  tbe  standard  model).  Connecti- 
cut Republican  Chairman  Frederick  Blebel 
was  sitting  at  tbe  President's  left,  with  Rep. 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney.  R-Conn..  riding  on  a 
Jump  seat.  The  agent  in  charge  of  the  Secret 
Service  detail.  Ernest  Luzanla,  was  riding  in 
tbe  right  front  seat. 

When  the  Bulck  carrying  six  young  peo- 
ple entered  the  intersection  of  Talcott  and 
Market  Streets  with  a  green  light,  Secret  Serv- 
ice Agent  Andrew  Hutch  swerved  the  Presl- 
dents  car  to  the  left.  The  Bulck "s  front  end 
hit  tbe  limousine's  right  front  wheel,  knock- 
ing off  a  hub  cap  and  a  piece  of  chrome  strip. 
The  Buick's  front  end.  hood  and  engine  were 
banged  up,  but  none  of  the  startled  young 
people  Inside  It  was  hurt. 

The  only  person  reported  Injiured  was  R^. 
McKlnney  who  broke  a  finger  on  bis  left  hand 
when  be  was  bounced  Into  the  President's 
lap. 

Although  the  seatbelt  people  referred  to 
tbe  Hartford  incident  "as  a  lost  opportunity 
for  tbe  President  to  provide  posltlvo  leader- 
ship m  tbe  area  of  auto  safety,"  It  should  be  a 
reminder  to  most  of  us — who  are  not  pro- 
tected by  massive  armor-plated  autotnobUe 
shields — that  car  occupants  zteed  to  use  those 
safety  devices.  Having  the  belts  and  shoulder 
■traps  in  tbe  car  provides  tbe  means  of  avoid- 
ing injury  or  death,  but.  like  a  neglected  life- 
preserver,  the  belt  system  cannot  save  any- 
one who  refuses  to  use  it. 

This  brings  us  all  back  to  the  continuing 
controversy  about  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standard  208.  This  standard  Is  the  author- 
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ity  for  reqtiirlng  lafety  raetralnta  In  can.  It 
i«rlsed  Alter  »  congreealonal  uproar  about 
tb*  no-bucklc,  no-start  interloclc  b«lt  system 
last  year.  The  NaUonal  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  has  favored  "passive  re- 
straints"— Instead  of  safety  systems  Involv- 
ing a  motorist's  voluntary  decision  to  buckle 
a  lap  belt  or  shoulder  strap — because  only 
about  a  fourth  of  the  nation's  drivers  use 
the  lap  belt  and  aiven  fewer  use  the  shoulder 
strap. 

The  passive  restraint  most  widely  employed 
so  far  (aside  from  padding)  has  been  the  air 
bag,  an  ln£Latable  cushion  which  Is  set  off 
automatically  by  a  front-end  collision.  It  was 
tnstaUed  in  several  thousand  big  cars  by 
General  Motors  as  an  option  priced  at  9225. 
In  most  of  the  relatively  few  cases  In  which 
cars  equipped  with  the  bag  system  had  col- 
lisions, the  bag  system  appeared  to  work 
latltfactorlly.  In  one  case,  a  New  York  man 
has  sued  OM  tor  $6  million,  claiming  that 
the  air  bags  In  his  Bulck  failed  to  deploy 
prc^erly,  resulting  In  hla  having  been  Injured 
last  summer. 

As  a  matter  of  pwsonal  judgment,  I 
bougbt  seat  belts  as  add-on  equipment  for 
our  family  car  back  In  the  early  1850e.  Our 
«»t>iirif  n  were  taught  to  use  them  and  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  driving  prlvllegea  U  they 
■at  on  the  belts  Instead  of  wearing  them.  On 
the  Issue  of  having  the  President  and  the 
Secret  Service  buckle  up  as  an  example  to 
the  driving  public,  however.  It  is  evident 
that  the  decision  should  be  made  strictly  on 
a  basis  of  presidential  security. 

As  a  practical  matter.  In  a  given  location 
and  at  a  certain  speed,  it  may  make  sense  for 
the  driver  and  the  occupants  of  the  Presi- 
dent's car  to  be  buckled  in  snugly.  Some 
Washington  area  policemen  who  had  to  give 
up  their  safety  belts  for  an  experimental  fleet 
teat  of  the  air  bags  reported  feeling  that  they 
had  mu^  better  control  of  the  car  while 
Mcurely  anchored  to  the  driver's  seat. 

But  In  other  situations  it  might  be  safer — 
M  providing  a  spit-second  difference  In  re- 
action time — if  the  President  and  his  protec- 
tive escorts  are  able  to  bit  the  deck  or  take 
otlier  evasive  action  as  they  did  when  fired 
on  In  Sacramento. 

Par  the  rest  of  us,  who  may  need  more 
than  a  nudge  than  that  of  a  Cadillac  Se- 
▼Ula'a  seat-belt  warning  chimes  but  still 
don't  Ilka  the  Idea  of  being  temporarily  Im- 
mobniaed  by  an  air  bag's  going  off  In  our 
facts,  there  Is  a  third  alternative.  It  Is  the 
no-buckle,  no-sweat  belt  system  Installed  by 
the  American  Safety  Equipment  Corp.  on 
■ome  Hornets  this  year.  With  this  system, 
tba  belta  enclose  you  automatically  when 
you  enter  the  front  seat.  When  you're  ready 
to  get  out,  you  simply  hang  a  loop  In  the 
center  over  a  hook  next  to  the  windshield. 
There  Is  no  fumbling  for  buckle  or  scabbard 
because  the  system  stays  connected  at  all 
times.  It  Just  opens  up  to  receive  you  when 
you  get  In  or  to  release  you  when  you  get 
out. 


HURRY.  BAN  THE  CAR!   IT'S  A 
DEADLY  WEAPON 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  maao 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  BYIACS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  is  conslder- 
taw  gun  control  legislation  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  Uttie 
satire  written  by  columnist  John  Lofton, 
Jr.  It  is  entitled  "Ban  the  Car!  It's  a 
Deadly  Weapon"  and  makes  the  point 
that  if  we  ban  guns,  then  maybe  we 
should  ban  cars  also : 
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Cabs  K"'  People:  Hubbt,  Ban  ths  Caal 
It's  a  Obaolt  Wkapoit 
(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

WasHiMOTOM. — My  Ood!  In  the  name  of 
all  that  Is  bimiane  and  decent,  the  question 
must  be  asked  over  and  over  again  \intll 
something  is  finally  done:  when  Is  the  In- 
sane, mindless  carnage  going  to  be  stopped!  1 1 

There  are  now  over  100  million  of  them 
in  circulation,  and  almost  any  Tom,  Dick 
or  Harry  can  walk  in  off  the  street  and  buy 
one.  According  to  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation, they  kill  26.5  Americans  per  thous- 
and; the  annual  niunber  totalling  nearly 
50,000  deaths.  When  Is  the  U.S.  Congress 
going  to  enact  some  kind  of  meaningful  car- 
control  law?  What  does  it  take? 

Now,  It's  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  almost  wiped  out  when  bis  limousine 
Is  struck  broadside  by  a  carload  of  teen- 
agers in  Hartford,  Conn.  But  Is  Mr.  Ford 
concerned?  Apparently  not.  Shortly  after  the 
so-called  "accident,"  he  tells  Secret  Service 
agents  and  staffers:  "These  things  hapi>en. 
Don't  worry  about  it."  Incredible  I 

The  Chicago  Tribune  quotes  a  White 
Rouse  source  as  saying  an  investigation  has 
been  ordered  since  "somebody  didn't  function 
properly."  Evidently  the  official  White  House 
view  is  that  people  cause  accidents,  not  cars. 
Absurd! 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Congress 
do  two  things  to  restore  the  peace  and 
tranquility  to  our  cities  that  has  been  eroded 
by  the  omni-presence  of  the  automobile. 

The  first  step  Is  to  turn  the  spigot  off.  The 
manufacture,  importation,  sale  and  transfer 
of  cars  must  Ise  made  illegal,  except  for 
police,  the  military  and  certain  licensed  auto 
clubs.  Deactivated  antique  autos  ought  not 
to  be  outlawed  however. 

Secondly,  positive  aggressive  steps  must  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  number  of  cars  already 
In  circulation  now.  For  a  period  of  time,  say 
six  months,  car  owners  should  be  allowed  to 
turn  their  vehicles  In  to  the  government — 
no  questions  asked — and  they  should  l>e  fi- 
nancially reimbursed  at  the  current  fair  mar- 
ket value. 

After  this  time  period  has  lapsed,  then  the 
use,  ownership  or  possession  of  a  car  would 
be  Illegal. 

I  weep  for  my  country  when  I  think  about 
the  following  statistics: 

Among  the  nations  of  the  world,  cars  In 
the  United  states  kill  more  people  per 
thousand  vehicle  miles  than  most  countries 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Only  Austria,  West 
Oermany,  Australia,  and  Canada  have  a 
higher  auto  murder  rate  than  America. 

During  the  peak  years  of  the  hoetilities  In 
Southeast  Asia,  more  Americans  died  in  auto 
accidents  than  were  killed  In  the  Vietnam 
War.  Scandalous! 

At  1972  rates,  a.  child  bom  in  Atalnta,  for 
example,  had  a  one-in-28  chance  of  being 
made  dead,  seriously  maimed,  or  severely 
frightened  by  either  a  car,  a  car  owner  or 
someone  who  knew  a  person  owning  an  auto- 
mobile. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major  country 
between  Canada  and  Mexico  without  a  mean- 
ingful car-control  law.  A  truly  barbarous  sit- 
uation ! 

Qetttng  the  cars  off  our  streets  will  not 
be  an  easy  task.  There  are  a  lot  of  car-nuts 
in  this  country  who  believe  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  prohibit  their  owning  such  a 
means  of  transportation.  And  the  car  lobby  is 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  special-interest 
group  in  Washington.  But  car-control  legisla- 
tion must  be  enacted,  and  enacted  now! 

There  is  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about  the  pur- 
poses of  automobiles,  but  they  really  have 
only  one:  runmng  over  people.  The  next  time 
someone  tells  you  that  people  kill  people, 
cars  don't  kill  people,  tell  the  individual 
saying  this  that  he  or  she  Is  wrong. 

Remind  her  or  him  that  If  cars  had  been 
outlawed  there  would  have  been  no  reason 
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for  the  Hartford  police  to  guard  that  fateful 
Intersection.  And  In  addition,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  for  the  President  to  have 
been  riding  in  and  therefore  there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  run  Into. 

It's  true  that  anyone  who  wants  to  run 
over  someone  with  a  car  will  probably  get  one 
somewhere.  But  an  effective  car-control  law 
will  make  It  a  lot  tougher  for  a  person  so 
inclined  to  get  one  of  these  killer  machines. 


MONTY  ODETT'S  DEATH— AN  AWE- 
SOME LOSS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
appropriate  that  I  pay  tribute  to  a  much 
respected  community  leader  of  Palm- 
dale,  Calif.,  Mr.  Lamont  Odett.  It  was 
with  deep  sorrow  that  the  people  of  the 
Antelope  Valley  received  word  of 
Monty's  passing  on  October  14. 

Dedicated  to  the  very  best  in  journal- 
ism, Monty  Odett  was  a  conscientious 
newspaperman.  As  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Antelope  Valley  Press  for  17  years, 
he  led  that  paper  into  significant  growth 
without  sacrificing  its  community  orien- 
tation. He  expressed  the  integrity  of  re- 
sponsible reporting.  Monty  Odett  was  a 
skilled  journalist  and  publisher  who 
consistentiy  and  persistenUy  worked  for 
the  good  of  the  community. 

I  join  with  those  who  mourn  Monty's 
passing.  The  following  is  an  editorial 
from  his  paper — the  Antelope  Valley 
Press.  The  article  typifies  Monty  as  the 
fine  newspaperman  and  community 
leader  he  was. 

MONTT     ODETT'S    DEATH AM    AWESOME     LOSS 

The  death  of  Monty  Odett  on  Tuesday  Is 
an  awesome  loss  to  the  Antelope  Valley. 

His  contributions  during  his  more  than  17 
years  as  an  involved  citizen  of  this  commu- 
nity are  enormous. 

By  word  and  deed,  he  promoted  the  Ante- 
lope VaUey,  lending  the  support  of  hts  news-' 
paper  and  his  personal  involvement  to  in- 
numerable community  projects  and  causes. 

As  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Antelope 
Valley  Press,  he  wholeheartedly  supported 
any  project  that  he  felt  would  better  the 
community. 

In  addition,  he  actively  personally  worked 
in  numerous  community  endeavors.  About 
the  only  thing  that  ever  prevented  him  and 
his  wife,  Miriam,  from  attending  any  major 
community  function  was  If  they  had  other 
comnHtments  at  the  same  time. 

He  wUl  be  known  as  the  prime  moving 
force  that  made  it  possible  for  the  Antelope 
Valley  Freeway  to  be  buUt  on  a  contlniilng 
year-by-year  schedule.  As  chairman  of  the 
Antelope  Valley  Freeways4nd  Transportation 
Committee,  his  low-key,  friendly  leadership 
was  responsible  for  the  annual  flow  of  money 
that  made  it  possible  for  the  freeway  project 
to  be  moved  ahead  steadily,  without  delay. 

He  was  a  civic  leader  in  the  clstsslc  sensa. 
always  wUllng  to  devote  himself  to  the  job 
at  hand. 

As  president  of  the  Antelope  Valley  Prog- 
ress Association  (now  the  Board  of  Trade), 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Four-County  De- 
velopment Committee,  be  demonstrated 
strong  leadership  in  pushing  for  improve- 
ments on  the  hlRh  desert. 

He  was  a  key  factor  In  bringing  about  the 
Joint-use  agreement  that  resulted  in  the 
development  of  the  Palmdale  Air  TerminaL 
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Water,  schools,  streets,  parks,  libraries,  and 
all  kinds  of  community  service  developments 
were  enthusiastically  supported  by  him. 

He  Insisted  on  thorough  coverage  of  the 
coQununlty — its  activities.  Its  people.  Its 
problems.  Its  tragedies,  and  Its  triumphs. 

The  growth  and  aingular  succeos  of  the 
Antelope  Valley  Press  was  due  to  his  ttreleaa 
zeal  in  leadership  In  publishing  "Tour  Oom- 
munity  Newspaper". 

Now  that  an  untimely  death  has  forced 
blm  to  vacate  the  desk  where  he  guided  the 
destiny  of  the  Antelope  VaUey  Press,  his  two 
sons,  Monty  Jr.  and  BUI,  will  continue  on  in 
his  place. 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press  will  continue  to 
be  guided  by  the  community-oriented  jour- 
nalistic principles  practiced  by  Editor  and 
Publisher  Monty  Odett.  The  entire  newspaper 
staff  pledges  to  strive  to  live  up  to  the  out- 
standing example  of  a  dedicated  newspaper- 
man— Monty  Odett. 

There  will  be  no  "30"  at  the  end  of  this 
story,  because  the  spirit  of  Monty  Odett 
will  live  In  this  newspaper  and  In  this  Ante- 
lope Valley. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  FOR  HOME- 
MAKERS 


HON.  BEULA  S.  ABZUG 

OF  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6,  1975 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
22,  1975,  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  regarding  their  task 
force  report  "Women  and  Social  Secu- 
rity: Adopting  to  a  New  Era."  This  re- 
port discussed  the  many  inequities  that 
women  suffer  under  the  existing  social 
security  system.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  failure  of  the  social 
security  system  to  provide  benefits  to 
those  who  work  without  pay  In  the  home. 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  social  secu- 
rity coverage  to  homemakers  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress  and  again  in  the  last 
session.  Following  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate  committee,  this  Issue  has  received 
Increasing  attention.  I  have  received  let- 
ters of  Interest  and  support  from  women 
and  men  throughout  the  country.  I  will 
soon  Introduce  a  more  refined  bill  dealing 
with  this  issue. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  consideration 
of  this  crucial  problem  I  would  like  to 
take  this  (^portunlty  to  Insert  my  testi- 
mony which  describes  the  inequities  in 
the  current  system,  and  also  proposes 
several  solutions  to  remedy  them : 
Itemcoirr  of  Bwjjla  S.  Abzuo,  Sbnaix  Com- 

uiTTiB  ON  Aonto:   Response  to  "Women 

AND  Social  SBcusrrr:  Adoptino  to  a  New 

Eea."  Octobeb  22,  1976,  at  9:30  a.m.,  Dixk^/7 

■EN  SXNATX  Office  BtnLoiNc 

The  holding  of  this  morning's  hearing  is 
a&  Indication  of  the  growing  recognition  by 
tba  Oongrew  and  the  public  of  the  severe  In- 
equities women  suffer  under  the  existing 
social  security  system.  The  proportion  of 
women  receiving  social  security  benefits  has 
Increased  from  68%  in  1960  to  86%  In  1974. 
Forty-six  percent  of  these  women  are  en- 
titled to  benefits  on  their  own  earnings 
record  as  compared  to  the  1960  flgure  of  36% 
snd  forty  percent  are  entitled  on  the  basla 
of  their  husbands'  earnings.  However,  the 
earnings  of  these  women  have  decreased  from 
a  1939  high  of  89%  Of  the  level  of  male  work- 
ers to  only  48%  of  all  employed  males  and 
to  55%  of  all  full-time  male  workers.  And 
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these  numbers  are  even  lower  for  black 
working  women.  Thus  the  proportion  of 
women  workers  who  receive  benefits  on  their 
own  earnings  record  and  as  wives  and  widows 
has  Increased  from  4.6%  In  1960  to  10.5%  In 
1973. 

Despite  the  Increased  participation  of 
women  in  the  labor  market,  the  majority  of 
women  are  still  homemakers.  These  women 
get  no  social  security  in  their  own  right,  but 
merely  share  in  their  husbands'  benefits  pro- 
vided they  remain  married  for  twenty  years. 
Women  divorced  prior  to  their  twentieth 
wedding  anniversary  get  no  social  security 
l>eneflts.  Even  among  those  women  who  are 
wage  earners,  many  do  not  earn  a  sufficiently 
high  salary  to  secure  greater  benefits  than 
those  received  as  their  husband's  wife.  In 
1974,  fourteen  percent  of  aged  women  re- 
ceived no  social  security  benefits  and  forty 
percent  received  benefits  as  dependents  of 
their  husbands. 

The  maximum  annual  benefit  payable  to 
the  "wife"  of  a  retired  worker  in  1973  was 
only  $1,656.40. 

The  "Working  Paper"  prepared  for  this 
Conmnlttee  recommends  the  elimination  of 
sex-based  provisions,  such  as  the  depend- 
ency requirement  for  widowers,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  benefits  to  divorced  husbands  and 
surviving  husbands  with  minor  children.  This 
win  permit  the  contributions  of  women- 
workers  to  purchase  benefits  for  their  fam- 
ilies previously  available  only-to  male  work- 
ers. I  support  this  concept  and  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which  inconiorates  most  of  these 
changes.  Passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment would  assure  equalization  of  these 
benefits  without  additional  legislative  action. 

The  Task  Force  package  represents  an  im- 
portant first  step,  but  it  fails  to  Include  any 
independent  coverage  for  homemakers.  Its 
recommendation  to  reduce  the  marriage  re- 
quirements from  20  years  to  16  for  coverage 
of  a  divorced  spouse  Is  not  sufficient.  A  five 
year  requirement  would  be  more  equitable. 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4359,  that  would 
do  this.  My  bin  ensures  that  most  divorced 
spouses  receive  social  security  benefits. 

Another  area  requiring  Immediate  remedial 
action  la  when  a  two  earner  couple  receives 
less  total  benefits  than  a  single  earner  couple 
making  the  same  salary  as  their  combined 
Income.  Besides  getting  less  benefits,  the  two 
wage  earners  pay  more  social  security  task. 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  HJt.  4367,  which 
will  end  this  discrimination  by  allowing  both 
workers  to  combine  their  incomes  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  their  social  sectirlty 
benefits.  Each  spouse  would  receive  an  equal 
share  of  the  benefits.  This  change  will  par- 
ticularly benefit  working  couples  with  in- 
comes under  $14,000  and  insure  that  they 
are  not  penalized  for  having  a  working  spouse 
rather  than  a  homemaker  spouse. 

This  bill  also  would  eliminate  dependency 
requirements  for  entitlement  to  husband's 
Insvirance  benefits  and  widower's  Insurance 
beneflts  and  also  does  away  with  the  retire- 
ment test  for  certain  widows  and  widowers 
with  minor  children. 

Although  the  working  paper  discusses  the 
question  of  extending  coverage  to  homemak- 
ers, it  falls  to  make  any  recommendation.  I 
believe  this  area  to  be  of  crucial  importance 
to  non -employed  and  employed  women.  Of 
course,  any  legislation  for  homemakers  would 
i4>ply  to  women  and  men. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  homemakers  per- 
form valued  services  for  their  family  and 
society.  Studies  estimate  the  Imputed  value 
of  homemaker  services  at  31%  of  the  Oross 
National  Product.  But  these  workers  are  ex- 
cluded from  social  security  protection  be- 
cause their  work  is  unpaid.  The  result  Is  de- 
pendency upon  the  husbands'  earnings. 
Moreover,  if  a  homemaker  becomes  disabled, 
or  separated,  abandoned  or  divorced,  neither 
aha  nor  her  family  can  collect  social  secu- 
rity benefits  to  compensate  fcH'  the  loss  of 
her  services.  The  failure  to  provide  the  home- 
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maker  with  a  social  security  account  In  her 
own  right  not  only  reinforces  the  stereotype 
of  the  dependent  wife  but  also  denigrates  the 
Important  contribution  of  the  homemaker 
to  her  family,  her  husband's  career  and  to 
society. 

I  Introduced  a  bUl,  HJt.  253,  In  the  last 
session  and  In  the  previous  session  which 
would  extend  social  security  coverage  to  all 
homemakers — married,  divorced,  singled  or 
widowed.  A  homemaker  Is  defined  as  any  per- 
son between  18  and  66  who  performs  house- 
hold services  for  other  persons,  one  of  whom 
is  a  wage  earner.  Each,  homemaker  would  re- 
ceive a  benefit  in  his  or  her  own  right  based 
on  the  value  of  the  services  provided.  The  ad- 
ditional benefits  were  to  be  funded  out  of  the 
general  revenue.  I  Intend  to  reintroduce  H.B. 
252,  but  with  a  more  sophisticated  funding 
mechanism. 

A  new  bUl  should  Incorporate  a  wage  for 
homemakers  commensurate  with  the  serv- 
ices provided.  I  am  Indebted  to  the  Chaae 
Manhattan  Bank  for  Its  pamphlet,  "What's  a 
Wife  Worth?"  which  calculates  that  the 
average  housewife,  with  no  outside  job,  puta 
in  a  total  of  99.6  hours  a  week  at  12  different 
unpaid  jobs  In  the  home — jobs  like  nurse- 
maid and  laundress,  cook,  dishwasher,  seam- 
stress, maintenance  worker  and  chaiiffeur. 
And  that  doesn't  Include  all  the  house  work 
she  volunteers  for  community  and  school 
activities. 

Chase  estimates  that  If  the  average  house- 
wife were  paid  for  all  the  services  she  would 
perform,  they  would  cost  $169.34  each  week, 
or  $8,285.68  a  year.  That  happens  to  be  more 
than  the  average  salary  of  the  woman  who 
works  outside  the  home.  All  together.  Chase 
puts  the  worth  of  America's  housewives  at 
more  than  $260  billion  a  year.  Other  esti- 
mates value  a  wife's  services  at  $13,000  per 
year. 

E^rery  homemaker  would  have  an  account 
in  her  own  name  which  is  retained  regardlew 
of  separation,  divorce,  death  or  remarriage. 
The  earning  credits  accumulated  as  a  home- 
maker  could  be  added  to  If  the  individual 
later  works  outside  the  home.  This  is  espe- 
cially Important  because  many  working 
women  drop  out  of  the  labor-force  for  some 
length  of  time  to  rear  their  children  and  then 
retiurn  to  work.  Under  this  plan  these  women 
would  continue  to  accumulate  social  secu- 
rity credit  as  homemakers.  This  wUl  result  in 
continuous  coverage  and  higher  benefits  for 
working  women  as  well  as  independent  bene- 
flts for  those  who  remain  homemakers. 

The  bill  which  I  originally  introduced  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  beneflts  out  of  gen- 
eral revenue.  This  concept  recognizes  that  a 
homemaker  has  neither  salary  nor  employer 
but  that  her  work  beneflts  oiu-  entire  so- 
ciety. I  am  also  considering  a  totally  new 
method  of  funding  which  parallels  the  pres- 
ent social  security  system  and  provides  tor  a 
contribution  from  the  working  spouse  and 
his  employer.  This  concept  is  based  on  tha 
recognition  that  the  working  spouse  and  hla 
employer  benefit  most  directly  from  the  serv- 
ices of  the  homemaker. 

Consideration  is  also  being  given  to  an  In- 
crease in  the  maximum  amount  taxed  by  so- 
cial security  to  enable  some  relief  to  low  in- 
come homemaker  couples  who  will  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  social  security  tax 
burden.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  time  to  consider 
whether  workers  who  earn  larger  salaries 
should  pay  a  tax  on  all  their  earnings.  This 
too  could  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 
for  homemaker  beneflta. 

These  proposals  differ  from  the  other  fund- 
ing suggestions  In  that  they  do  not  depeiKl 
solely  on  contributions  from  the  homemaker 
and  her  husband.  The  proposed  self -employ- 
ment tax  depends  solely  on  the  voluntary 
contribution  of  the  homemaker's  spouse.  Un- 
like other  workers  covered  by  social  security, 
no  contribution  from  the  employer  is  man- 
dated. 

The  Income -splitting  option  discussed  In 
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ttii«  nport  tails  to  racognlaa  tne  Mparate 
oontilbutloD  of  th*  bomcmaker  to  the  aooa- 
01117.  It  Is  tfmliar  to  tbe  praaent  ByBtem  but 
cradltB  tlM  qiouMS  with  their  own  aharM  at 
tho  ^fnm  at  aamlng  rather  than  at  the  time 
of  retirement. 

If  7  eonoepta  are  baaed  on  tbe  premlae  that 
booMinakara  contribute  valued  services  to  the 
economy  and  are  entitled  to  social  security 
in  tlMlr  own  right  for  the  unpaid  work  they 
perfonn. 

liote  peedoua  than  gold,  silver  or  even 
flaanltne  la  the  combined  energy  of  millions 
of  American  boueewlvee,  and  yet  their  lui- 
pam  «art  la  taken  for  granted  as  something 
tbttt  wOl  Juat  spring  forth  eternally. 

I  ^x*"^  It  la  time  that  their  work  be  given 
dignity  and  their  personal  investment  in 
marriage  and  family  be  given  legal  recog- 
nition. 
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Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Importance  of  a  moral  commitment 
by  the  United  States  in  relieving  world 
hunger,  together  with  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  effects  of  malnutrition,  were 
ezi>lored  at  the  World  Food  Crisis  Sym- 
posium at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
April  1  and  2.  Participants  in  a  forum, 
entitled  "Hunger:  Horror  or  Hoax." 
were  Herbert  J.  Waters,  president  of  the 
American  Freedom  from  Hunger  FOim- 
datlon;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Fordham,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  Nutrition  Depart- 
ment. Their  comments  follow : 

Com  MXMTs  ok  ^oau>  Huncsb 
(By  Berbert  J.  Waters) 

Believe  me,  the  horror  of  hunger  Is  very 
real  for  thoee  hungry  and  suffering  right 
now. 

In  the  midst  of  our  own  affluence  and 
normal  abundance,  we  have  perhi^M  too  long 
taken  food  for  granted,  and  too  long  Ig- 
nored the  history  of  mankind's  strviggle  to 
feed  ItaeU. 

Tlie  adequacy  of  food  Is  perhaps  today  a 
matter  of  even  more  vital  national  and  in- 
ternational Importance  than  ever  before.  We 
are  now  face  to  face  with  a  world '  food 
crisis — and  one  or  two  years  of  bumper  food 
crops  In  our  own  country  won't  solve  It. 

For  vast  populations  of  many  "have  not" 
nations,  and  for  vast  numbers  of  "have  not" 
people  within  all  nations,  the  food  crisis 
has  existed  for  a  long  time. 

Orlm  atatlstlca  aboimd.  Two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population  already  suffers  from  mal- 
nntrltum.  "Millions  Uve  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation, right  now.  An  estimated  10,000  deaths 
each  day  are  attributable  directly  either  to 
lack  of  enough  food  to  sustain  life,  or  of 
the  right  kind  of  food  to  ward  off  disease. 
Malthustan  prophestas  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber. Starvation  on  a  massive  scale,  within 
the  next  decade,  is  stlU  being  predicted  un- 
leas  far  more  Is  done  to  prevent  it. 

Over  the  past  two  decades.  In  some  65 
countries,  I  have  talked  with  youngsters  with 
bloated  and  extended  belllea,  dying  of  pro- 
tein calorie  malnutrition,  among  empty- 
bieastad  mothers  desperately  trying  to  keep 
their  bahlea  alive,  among  the  wizened  and 
elderty  waiting  to  And  escape  In  death,  giv- 
ing up  meager  food  so  younger  and  more  use- 
ful mambers  ot  their  families  could  Uve  .  .  . 

It  has  only  been  over  the  past  year,  when 
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scarcity  and  threatened  scarcity  forced  food 
prtces  up  even  for  the  more  affluent  people 
>TMi  nations,  that  we  suddenly  had  a  great 
new  awakening  of  public  concern  over  the 
world  food  crisis,  reaching  its  peak  at  the 
World  Food  Conference  In  Rome  last  No- 
vember. 

Perhaps,  now,  we  have  an  opportiinlty  to 
mobilize  pubUc  concern  Into  public  action, 
to  assure  everyone's  chance  to  survive,  to  as- 
sure everyone's  chance  to  become  productive, 
to  assure  everyone's  opportunity  to  eat. 

That's  why  we  are  here  .  .  .  and  I  con- 
gratulate all  of  you  and  your  sponsoring 
group,  for  your  awareness  of  the  challenge 
ahead.  I  want  to  particularly  commend  your 
Congressional  repreaentatlves  participating 
in  this  conference,  for  their  awareness  and 
leadership. 

Let's  hope  that  out  of  this  conference,  and 
the  growing  number  of  others  like  it,  all  over 
our  country,  we  can  arouse  a  new  moral  com- 
mitment. 

For  make  no  mistake  about  it:  what  bap- 
pens  from  here  on  will  depend,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, upon  you  and  me  and  others  like  us. 

Throughout  other  panels  of  this  confer- 
ence, you  wUl  bear  many  experts  talk  about 
what  COULD  be  done — by  research,  by  tech- 
nical assistance,  byt  expanding  production 
in  countries  needing  it  the  most,  by  greater 
sharing  of  our  own  food  supplies.  But  there's 
a  long  path  between  what  CAN  be  done,  and 
what  WILL  be  done.  The  answer  is  going  to 
be  up  to  our  own  country,  as  both  the  world's 
greatest  agricultural  producer  and  the 
world's  largest  consumer  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  to  provide  leadership,  and  set  the  pace. 

The  American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foun- 
dation took  tbe  leadership  last  year  in  creat- 
ing a  World  Hunger  Action  Coalition,  mobil- 
izing some  76  organizations  and  more  than 
300,000  American  citizens  to  express  to  our 
government  tbe  concern  we  felt. 

We  believe  we  were  helpful  in  getting 
stronger  government  commitments  out  of 
the  World  Food  Conference.  The  world 
turned  the  spotlight  on  hunger  in  1974. 
Never  before  in  history  have  as  many  people 
become  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  world 
food  crisis. 

Never  before  in  history  has  the  world's 
family  of  nations  committed  itself  to  the 
goal  that,  within  a  decade,  "no  chUd  will  go 
to  bed  hungry,  that  no  f&mUy  will  fear  for 
ita  next  day's  bread,  and  that  no  human 
being's  future  and  capacities  will  be  stunted 
by  malnutrition." 

Never  before  have  tbe  hungry,  despairing 
people  of  the  poorer  developmg  nations — 
or  even  the  poor  and  struggling  within  our 
own  nation — ^had  more  reason  for  hope.  For 
never  before  has  the  traditionally  slowly 
moving  mechanics  of  international  organiza- 
tions been  galvanized  into  quick  action  in 
the  right  direction.  They  know  now  that 
the  situation  need  not  be  helpless;  that  what 
appeared  to  be  insurmotm table  problems  can 
be  solved— if  we  will  it. 

Tet  never  before  has  the  United  States  it- 
self, and  its  people,  become  more  vtilner- 
able — and  answerable — for  the  outcome. 
For  whUe  the  problem  Is  a  global  problem, 
and  it  requires  global  answers  to  solve  it, 
the  United  SUtes  did  initiate  the  World 
Food  Conference  in  Rome. 

The  year  1974  has  passed  into  history.  The 
year  1976  is  now  with  us,  and  the  spotlight 
of  tbe  world  is  turning,  and  will  turn,  re- 
morselessly, upon  tts — upon  our  govern- 
ment and  upon  you  and  me. 

Whether  the  pledges  and  the  hopes  of 
1974  will  become  more  than  rhetoric, 
whether  they  wlU  move  toward  reality,  wiU 
in  the  long  run  depend  upon  us — upon  you 
and  me,  not  just  our  government. 

The  spotlight  of  1976  Is  upon  tbe  United 
States.  And  your  conscience  and  mine  must, 
in  the  long  run,  determine  how  well,  or  how 
poorly,  we  move. 
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Most  of  us  who  went  to  Borne  know  It  was 
a  starting  point — an  opportunity,  not  a  solu- 
tion. It  is  the  best  opportunity  we  have  for 
awakening  tbe  world — and  the  U.S. — to  tbe 
crucial  challenge  ahead,  and  the  wgent  need 
for  global  answers  that  require  global  co- 
operation— and  more  commitment. 

It  is  an  opportunity  to  stem  tbe  tide  of 
Isolatlonallsm  in  the  VS.,  and  revive  and  re- 
new support  for  the  right  kind  of  economic 
assistance  aimed  at  helping  people — not  kill- 
ing them  by  spreading  tools  of  war  as  po- 
Utical  bribes. 

The  real  test  of  the  world  Is  going  to  be 
who  Is  really  concered  about  people,  rather 
than  power — and  who  Is  going  to  put  that 
concern  for  people  first. 

Right  now,  a  bUlion  dollar  Investment  in 
food  for  tbe  hungry  of  the  world  would  be 
a  far  greater  security  Investment  than  an- 
other two  billion  spent  on  baUistlc  missiles. 

We  invite  you  to  join  us.  In  the  American 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation — as  hun- 
ger fighters,  for  humanity's  sake. 

AU  of  us  must  make  the  best  of  this 
opportunity.  It  may  well  be  our  last. 

HtTNCxa:  HoKKOK  OB  Hoax,  Nxttritioi^al 

Aspects  of  Malnutbttion 

(By  Joseph  R.  Fordham) 

I'd  like  to  talk  about  the  natural  things 
that  happen  when  a  person  is  malnourished, 
some  of  tbe  horror  that  does  result,  and  also 
about  some  of  the  things  that  are  being  done 
or  could  be  done  to  alleviate  this  horror. 

In  terms  of  human  losses  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  prolonged  hunger  and  Its 
concomitant  malnutrition  is  a  horror — and 
that  man  must  make  the  commitment  to 
eradicate  It  from  this  planet. 

There  are  some  forty  nutrients  that  we 
need  in  order  to  survive,  that  we  must  ob- 
tain from  our  food  supply.  The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  of  tbe 
United  Nations  points  out  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  people  either  lack 
enough  energy  or  obtain  insufficient  amoimts 
of  one  or  more  of  these  essential  nutrients 
from  their  daUy  food. 

In  the  less  developed  nations  the  most 
seriously  lacking  nutrients  are  protein,  en- 
ergy or  a  combination  of  protein  and  energy, 
and  vitamin  A.  Thoee  are  the  three  that  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  in  my  time  today. 

Protein  malnutrition  is  the  moet  prevalent 
form  of  malnutrition  in  the  world  today. 
The  FAO  world  survey  of  1963  estimated  that 
some  degree  of  protein  malnutrition  may 
affect  50%  of  the  chUdren  in  the  developing 
countries.  Neville  Scrimshaw,  the  noted  nu- 
tritionist of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  ot 
Technology,  states  that  protein  malnutrition 
is  a  public  health  problem  in  every  country 
of  the  western  hemisphere  south  of  tbe 
United  States,  in  all  the  countries  of  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara,  in  India,  and  in  most 
coimtrles  of  the  Middle  and  Par  East. 

In  its  severest  form  protein  malnutrition 
Is  called  kwashlortcor.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Oban  language  and  means  something  like 
"the  sickness  the  older  child  gets  when  tbe 
next  baby  is  bom."  The  name  is  apprt^rlate 
since  it  occurs  when  the  baby  Is  weaned  from 
its  mother's  breast — when  the  high  protein 
diet  of  mother's  milk  is  taken  from  him  and 
he  is  weaned  to  a  diet  consisting  of  starchy 
gruels.  This  Is  often  coincidental  with  the 
birth  of  the  next  sibling. 

The  symptoms  of  kwashkvkor  are  retardir 
tlon  of  growth,  edema,  muscular  wasting, 
depigmentation  of  skin  and  hair,  flaky  point 
dermltitls — splotches  on  the  skin,  atrophy  of 
the  pancreas,  diarrhea,  and  moderate  anemia. 
Usually  a  vitamin  A  deficiency  is  present 
Mloag  with  the  protein  deficiency  and  this 
results  in  permanent  blindness.  Tbe  Indi- 
vidual Is  prone  to  Infections  which  along  with 
dlarrtiea  result  In  serious  deterioration. 

If  the  protein  malnutrition  is  accompanied 
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by  caloric  lack,  the  condition  Is  caUed  maras- 
mus which  is  characterized  by  severe  tlasxie 
wasting.  Some  children  appear  cadaverous — 
a  living  skeleton — skin  and  bones. 

Scrimshaw  estimates  that  for  every  case 
of  kwashiorkor  there  are  100  cases  of  protein 
malnutrition  that  result  In  retarded  physical 
growth  and  psychomotor  development.  It  Is 
in  mental  devel<^ment  that  malnutrition 
may  take  its  greatest  toll.  The  human  brain 
undergoes  three  major  phases  of  develop- 
ment: 

1.  hyperplasia — where  the  total  ntunber  of 
brain  cells  Is  rapidly  increasing  and  cell  size 
remaii^  constant. 

2.  hyperplasia  and  concomitant  hypertro- 
pljy — where  cell  division  is  slowed  down  but 
cell  size  Is  Increasing. 

3.  hypertrophy — ^where  brain  growth  occurs 
only  by  enlargement  of  Individual  previously 
formed  cells. 

Protein,  energy,  vitamins,  minerals  and 
essential  fatty  acids  are  known  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  celltilar  development  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  which  extends  In 
tbe  human  from  early  in  the  pre-natal  period 
at  least  to  the  IStb  month  of  post-natal  life 
and  some  believe  as  long  as  the  3rd  year  of 
post-natal  life.  Nutrition  may  Influence  the 
number  of  cells  that  develop  in  the  brain  and 
since  the  capacity  for  cell  division  in  the 
brain  is  lost  early  in  life,  permanently  Impair 
mental  development.  Data  from  animal 
studies  and  limited  data  from  brains  of  chU- 
dren who  died  of  malnutrition  indicate  that 
tbe  total  number  of  brain  ceUs  is  reduced  by 
malnutrition. 

So  the  first  three  years  of  Ufe  are  the 
critical  years  for  brain  development  In  the 
human.  After  this  the  brain  no  longer  de- 
velops and  you  have  what  you  had  at  that 
time. 

Do  we  know  for  sure  that  the  brain  is 
really  harmed  by  malnutrition  this  early  In 
Ufe?  The  effect  of  nutritional  deprivation  on 
learning  capacity  and  behavior  has  been  in- 
vestigated in  both  laboratory  animals  and 
man.  The  animal  data  collectively  supports 
the  concept  that  severe  malnutrition  perma- 
nently impairs  learning.  In  human  experi- 
ments, aU  of  which  lack  adequate  controls, 
the  data  U  very  suggestive  that  brain  devel- 
opment and  future  mental  development  is 
Impaired  by  malnutrition  in  early  life. 

We  know  today  the  causes  of  the  disease  of 
malnutrition.  It's  not  like  we  are  fighting  an 
unknown.  In  this  country  we  worry  about 
cancer  and  atheroeclerosis.  We  don't  know 
the  exact  causes  of  these,  we  are  trying  to 
find  that  out.  But  we  know  the  causes  of  the 
diseases  of  malnutrition. 

In  the  case  of  vitanUn  A  deficiency  it  would 
cost  ten  cents  per  person  to  supply  enough 
synthetic  vitamin  A  to  prevent  blindness 
from  xeropthalmia  or  keratomolacla  for  one 
year.  A  hundred  thousand  doUars  could  pre- 
vent blindness  in  a  million  chUdren  for  a 
year.  Vitamin  A  deficiency  is  the  major  cause 
of  blindness  in  developing  countries.  Mil- 
lions of  children  are  potentlaUy  threatened 
each  year.  Tbe  UNICEF-WHO  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Health  Policy  of  1973  acknowledges: 

(a)  the  need  for  earlier  and  more  fre- 
quent diagnosis  of  xeropthalmia. 

(b)  the  value  of  Intermittent  large  doses 
of  vitamin  A  to  Infants  and  chUdren  as  a 
prophylactic  measure. 

(c)  the  continued  effort  to  provide  regular 
and  adequate  vitamin  A  Intake  through  for- 
tlflcatlon  of  Indigenous  foods. 

(d)  the  training  of  adequate  public  health 
and  nutritional  personnel  to  carry  out  pro- 
phylactic programs  and  educate  the  populace 
and  governmental  representatives  of  the  val- 
ue of  such  measures. 

Successful  programs  to  aUevlate  protein 
loalnutrltion  have  included  production  of 
low-cost  high  protein  Infant  foods  for  post- 
weanlng  children.  The  Institute  of  nutrition 
for  Central  America  and  Panama  (INCAP) 
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have  produced  a  mixture  of  com,  sorghum, 
cottonseed  flour,  torula  yeast,  vitamin  A  and 
caldtun  carbonate  which  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  Incaparlna  and  is  widely  accepted 
as  a  beverage  or  gruel  at  a  cost  of  4  cents 
per  day.  The  mlxtiire  provides  all  the  essen- 
tial nutrients  for  a  growing  child  and  wUl 
correct  all  the  deficiencies  associated  with 
kwashiorkor. 

SlmUar  combinations  of  low -cost  commodi- 
ties have  been  developed  for  other  regions. 

Malnutrition  and  Infectious  diseases  work 
synergistlcally,  worsening  the  character  and 
course  of  the  disease  and  increasing  the  death 
rate  therefrom.  The  common  infectious  dis- 
eases of  chUdtaood  have  catastrophic  effects 
In  the  malnourished,  and  Is  a  major  cause 
of  the  high  mortality  and  sickness  rates 
among  preschool  chUdren  in  developing 
countries.  Scrimshaw  in  1969  reported  that 
In  tbe  years  from  1959-64  the  mortality  rate 
from  measles  in  Guatemala  was  400  times 
that  in  the  United  States.  The  incidence  and 
severity  of  acute  diarrheal  disease  in  infants 
are  directly  related  to  the  degree  of  nutri- 
tional deficiency.  Pathological  states  are  the 
cause  of  msmy  nutritional  abnormalities  and 
nutrition  is  a  major  factor  in  both  the  pre- 
vention and  therapy  of  numerous  diseases. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  today  a  vast  store 
of  nutrition  knowledge  but  are  faced  with 
the  realization  that  much  of  this  knowledge 
Is  not  being  used  for  tbe  improvement  of  hu- 
man health  on  an  international  level.  We 
BtUl  have  much  to  learn  about  basic  nutri- 
tion principles,  but  the  disconcerting  fact  is 
that  we  have  not  taken  much  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  and  applied  It  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  malnutrition. 

A  concerted  international  effort  Is  caUed 
for  on  the  part  of  nutritionists  working  with 
anthropologists,  sociologists,  agriculturists 
along  with  biological  and  physical  scientists. 
Only  then  wUl  the  world  hunger-malnutrl- 
tlon-populatlon  problem  be  solved.  We  have 
learned  during  the  course  of  this  forum  that 
a  global  effort  is  needed  to  Increase  wM-ld 
food  production  and  to  distribute  it  more 
equitably.  Technical  assistance  for  agricul- 
tural and  economic  development  must  be 
provided  to  the  less  developed  countries.  In 
addition,  professional  and  lay  personnel  in 
nutrition  must  be  educated  in  these  coim- 
trles in  order  to  provide  nutritional  health 
services  for  those  in  need. 

I  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Normay  Borlaug, 
father  of  the  Oreen  Revolution,  spoken  on 
receiving  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  In  1970.  "If 
you  desire  peace,  cultivate  Justice,  but  at  the 
same  time  cultivate  the  fields  to  produce 
more  bread;  otherwise,  there  wlU  be  no 
peace." 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATION 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or  scxcHSOAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  Just  released  a  poll  of  my  con- 
stituents which  shows  79  percent  of  those 
responding  think  government  is  involved 
too  much  In  their  lives.  Government  reg- 
ulation is  one  of  the  ways  most  frequently 
mentioned. 

And  no  wonder. 

Consider  what  we  spend  regulating 
ourselves — an  estimated  $130  billion  an- 
nually. Distributed  among  America's 
families,  that  means  each  pays  on  the 
average  $2,000  a  year  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regulatory  activities. 

Can  anyone  say  l)eneflts  are  commen- 
surate? 
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Tet.  ironically,  there  persists,  at  the 
same  time  today,  strong  public  advocacy 
for  still  new  government  agencies  and 
regulations  to  protect  the  consumer.  I 
cannot  help  but  think,  however,  that  if 
consumers  and  officials  knew  in  advsmce 
the  cost  of  each  new  law  and  each  new 
proposed  rule,  both  of  which  are  borne 
by  the  public,  that  government  regula- 
tions— to  the  extent  they  are  excessive — 
would  be  curbed. 

By  far  the  most  serious  problem  is 
"economic"  regulation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment too  frequently  is  found  inter- 
vening directly  in  the  marketplace,  fix- 
ing prices,  erecting  questionable  barriers 
to  entry,  allocating  markets,  sanctioning 
collusive  bidding,  and  delaying  or  even 
prohibiting  necessary  technological 
progress. 

Something  is  wrong  when — 

A  small  airline  operating  within  a 
State  can  profitably  fiy  passengers  for 
as  little  as  $15  a  trip,  while  an  inter- 
state airline,  which  must  operate  under 
regulations  established  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  must  charge  $31  for 
the  same  trip; 

A  company  owning  three  small  TV 
stations  must  file  a  license  renewal  ap- 
plication with  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  weighing  45  pounds; 
and 

Government  Inspectors  with  little  busi- 
ness expertise  are  permitted  to  walk 
into  any  company  imannoimced  and  dic- 
tate work  rules. 

There  are  few  apparent  benefits  to  the 
consumer  from  this  kind  of  interference. 
Such  economic  regulation  in  areas  like 
transportation,  energy,  and  i^culture 
is  estimated  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  cost  consumers  from  $45 
to  $60  billion  each  year. 

But  Government  regulations  are  not 
restricted  to  economic  activity.  They  ex- 
tend into  all  facets  of  our  dally  life. 

Small  community  hospitals,  hospitals 
with  20  to  30  beds,  find  it  difficult  to 
continue  to  give  adequate  medical  care 
because  of  the  volumes  of  paperwork  re- 
quired by  Federal  medicare  and  medic- 
aid healtti  prograir,s. 

The  president  of  Dartmouth  College. 
John  G.  Kemeny,  says  he  believes  Fed- 
eral power  may  be  the  moet  significant 
threat  to  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  He  says: 

Federal  agencies  seem  to  be  competing 
with  ea<^  other  In  an  effort  to  enforce  a 
wide  variety  of  regulations,  and  uiUvenltlaa 
Just  cannot  keep  up  with  them. 

We  need  to  act  to  be  sure  that  in  our 
intent  to  serve  the  consumer,  we  have 
not  placed  in  a  straitJacket  the  suppliers 
of  goods  and  services,  including  social 
services.  To  do  so  only  makes  the  service 
less  efficient  and  adds  the  cost  to  Uie 
consumer. 

Thus,  I  am  introducing  today  two  bills 
to  require,  first,  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  then  all  Federal  agencies  to 
state  the  expected  costs  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  new  legislation  and  new  ad- 
ministrative rules. 

Let  me  be  clear — I  in  no  way  want  to 
encourage  additional  redtape  within  the 
Government.  The  legislation  must  be  en- 
acted in  a  practical  form,  taking  Into 
consideration  that  some  programs  would 
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bave  a  relattveljr  minor  impact  and 
stuwld  not  be  required  to  submit  such 
an  analysis.  However,  for  those  that  are 
to  be  so  required,  I  think  It  might  be 
well  to  consider  the  advisability  of  re- 
quiring them  to  publish  the  rationale 
behind  their  estimates  of  costs  and  bene- 
fits to  the  taxpayer  and  consumer. 

In  short,  it  (mly  makes  good  sense  that 
the  committees  of  the  House  and  each 
Federal  agency  make  a  determination 
first  of  the  anticipated  costs  which  will 
result  from  their  proposed  laws  or  ad- 
ministrative rules. 

A  senior  Oovemment  oflQcial  said  It 
best: 

AU  «0  •»  uklng  Is  for  regulators  to  con- 
sider their  actions  In  tbe  spirit  of  value 
received  for  money  spent,  ^nce  consumers 
end  up  paying  higher  prices  brought  on  by 
regulatory  actions,  we  want  federal  agencies 
to  be  sure  tbe  benefits  equal  the  costs  to 
society. 


NEW  YORK  AND  THE  NATION 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CAurmuna 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  8,  1975 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
too  much  has  been  said  recently  about 
New  York.  After  weeks  of  agonizing  dis- 
cussion, the  debate  has  failed  to  turn  on 
the  question  as  to  how  to  help  the  city 
survive.  It  has,  instead,  evolved  into  a 
spectacle  governed  more  by  emotion  than 
reason.  The  very  framing  of  the  issues 
siunrounding  New  York's  fiscal  crisis  has 
created  an  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  responsible,  middle  ground 
to  be  explored.  Proposals  for  meeting  the 
city's  needs  have  been  linked  with 
vindictive  measures  which  would  punish 
rather  than  truly  assist.  And  New  York 
languishes  tlirough  it  all. 

The  Inevitable,  and  tragic,  result  is 
that  the  people  of  New  York  face  the 
proqiect  of  enormous  suffering  and  social 
dlcr^?tion.  Should  default  occur,  the  ef- 
fects will  hardly  be  contained.  It  is  naive 
to  believe  otherwise.  Faith  in  the  integ- 
rity of  other  American  cities  will  fur- 
ther erode.  Oui  fragile  recovery  from 
the  recession  could  be  reversed — with 
global  implications.  And  should  assist- 
ance come  after  the  fall,  as  its  full  reper- 
cus^ns  are  felt,  it  will  have  to  be  much 
more  extensive  than  even  New  York's 
most  vociferous  supporters  are  asking 
for  now. 

Most  Importantly,  we  would  have  to 
live  with  the  realization  that  the 
generosity  of  the  American  spirit  had 
been  tested  and  found  wanting. 

In  his  bi^n^fiing  of  New  York's  crisis. 
President  Ford  has  again  demonstrated 
that  he  is  unable,  as  a  leader,  to  help  us 
understand  and  cope  with  the  dilemmas 
we  face.  He  has  cheai>ened  the  central 
issues  before  us,  by  reducing  the  argu- 
ments to  their  most  elementary  and 
meaningless  levels.  This  sad  characteris- 
tic of  the  Ford  administration  has  l)een 
sustained  on  the  issues  of  energy,  the 
economy,  foreign  policy,  governmental 
regulation,  and  now  New  York. 

New  York's  dilemma,  however,  is  cen- 
tral   to    us   all.    A    recent   column    by 
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Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.,  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  speaks  to  the  symbiotic 
relationship  between  New  York  and  the 
Nation,  and  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Joiunal,  Oct.  29, 

1975) 

Main  Stkzet's  Revengk 

(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 

Por  an  historian  there  is  something  at  once 
professionally  fascinating  and  clvlcally  scan- 
dalous about  the  current  rage  agaUist  New 
York  City. 

A  student  of  the  past  Inevitably  finds  a 
sort  of  delight  when  he  encounters  histori- 
cal themes  in  a  contemporary  context.  The 
mistrust  of  cities  Is  almost  the  oldest,  for  a 
long  time  one  of  the  most  cherished  and 
evidently  one  of  the  most  tenacious  of 
American  traditions.  Jefferson  thought  that 
the  American  people  would  remain  virtuous 
as  long  as  they  lived  on  the  countryside;  but 
"when  they  get  piled  up  upon  one  another 
In  large  cities,  as  In  Europe,  they  will  become 
corrupt  as  In  EJurope."  "I  always  seem  to 
suffer  aaaxe  loss  of  faith  on  entering  cities," 
Emerson  wrote  Carlyle.  "They  are  great  con- 
spiracies. .  .  .  You  can  scarce  drive  any  craft 
here  that  does  not  seem  a  subornation  of  the 
treason."  Morton  and  Lucia  White  In  their 
illuminating  book  "The  Intellectual  Versus 
the  City"  show  how  deeply  hostility  to  the 
city  entered  Into  the  19th-century  American 
mind. 

This  hostUlty  sprang  Initially  from  polit- 
ical phUoeophy.  The  JeSersonlans  were 
convinced  that  a  democratic  republic  re- 
quired a  wide  distribution  of  property,  and 
that  this  In  turn  Implied  a  nation  of  small 
freeholds  in  a  predominantly  agricultural 
society.  Cities  meant  commerce,  finance 
and  Industry — militant  and  acquisitive 
wealth  versus  a  propertyless  and  conse- 
quently demoralized  working  class.  "The 
mobs  of  great  cities,"  said  Jefferson,  "add 
just  so  much  to  the  support  of  pure  govern- 
ment, as  sores  do  to  the  strength  of  the  hu- 
man body." 

A  "SIMIAN"  KAGE 

Tbe  hostility  was  nourished  by  tbe  ro- 
mance of  the  wilderness  and  the  frontier. 
It  was  nourished  by  the  Increase  of  Immi- 
gration, bringing  alien  peoples  to  the 
American  shore.  It  was  nourished  too,  one 
cannot  doubt,  by  rural  and  smaU-town 
envy  of  the  UUcit  pleasures  and  excite- 
ments supposedly  rampant  In  the  city. 
Mencken  spoke  of  "the  yokel's  congenital 
and  Incurable  hatred  of  the  city  man — his 
simian  rage  against  everyone  that,  as  he 
sees  It.  is  having  a  better  time  than  he  Is." 
This,  Mencken  argued  without  undue  exag- 
geration, lay  behind  Prohibition,  the  Mtuin 
Act.  the  Comstock  laws,  the  anti-evolution 
laws  and  other  statutes  imposed  by  the 
countryside  on  the  city. 

In  due  course  the  depravity  alleged  to 
be  Innate  In  all  large  cities  was  presumed 
to  be  concentrated  In  New  York.  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  speaking  for  the  fanners, 
the  fundamentalists,  the  prohibitionists  and 
the  other  powers  of  rural  and  small-town 
America,  called  New  York  "the  enemy's 
country."  American  cities,  and  New  York 
moat  of  aU,  as  Morton  and  Lucia  White 
summed  up  tbe  national  Indictment  were 
deemed  "too  big,  too  noisy,  too  dusky,  too 
dirty,  too  smelly,  too  commercial,  too 
crowded,  too  full  of  Immigrants,  too  full  of 
Jews,  too  full  of  Irishmen,  Italians,  Poles, 
too  Industrial,  too  pushing,  too  mobile,  too 
fast,  too  artificial,  destructive  of  conversa- 
tion, destructive  of  communication,  too 
greedy,  too  capitalistic,  too  full  of  automo- 
biles, too  fuU  of  smog,  too  full  of  dust,  too 
heartless,  too  intellectual,  too  scientific,  In- 
sufficiently poetic,  too  lacking  in  manners. 
too  mechanical,  destructive  of  famUy. 
tribal  and  patriotic  feeling." 
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since  1920  more  Americans  have  lived  in 
cities  than  on  the  countryside.  One  supposed 

that  the  ancient  hatred  might  have  dimin- 
ished. Of  course  a  certain  amount  of  Scha- 
denfreude was  to  be  anticipated  over  the 
troubles  of  New  York  City.  New  Y<»k  has 
been  full  of  Itself  too  long,  has  drained  too 
much  talent  and  money  from  tbe  hinter- 
lands, has  been  too  proud  and  patronizing, 
too  careless  and  contemptuous,  not  to  ex- 
pect that  the  rest  of  the  country  would  derive 
a  certain  pleasure  when  it  fell  into  difficul- 
ties— much  as  the  rest  of  the  world  derives 
a  certain  pleasure  from  the  himilllatlons  of 
the  United  States. 

But  Schadenfreude  Is  hardly  a  rational 
basis  for  public  policy.  Yet  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  displayed  such 
solicitude  for  South  Vietnam  and  Zaire,  such 
compassion  for  Lockheed  and  Penn  Central, 
now  denounces  the  idea  of  aid  to  New  York 
City  and  raises  cheap  cheers  around  the 
country  by  plucking  the  old  antl-blg-clty 
nerve  at  every  opportunity.  "The  Imminent 
faU  of  Saigon,"  as  Senator  McOovem  said 
the  other  day,  "drove  the  Pord  administra- 
tion to  demand  another  billion  dollars  of 
aid,  but  tbe  Imminent  fall  of  New  York  finds 
that  administration  resl8tant>even  to  a  bond 
guarantee." 

That  is  why  this  historian  finds  President 
Pord's  calculated  effort  to  rekindle  the  archa- 
ic American  hatred  of  the  cities,  however 
fascinating  professionally,  sad  and  weird 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  national  Interest. 
This  writer,  who  was  born  In  the  Middle 
West  and  grew  up  In  New  England,  has  no 
great  commitment  to  New  York.  I  have  lived 
here  pleasantly  enough  for  nine  years  but, 
though  I  vote  and  pay  taxes  in  New  York,  I 
do  not  quite  regard  myself  as  a  New  Yorker. 
If  I  still  lived  In  Ohio  or  Massachusetts,  I 
would  feel  Just  as  astonished  by  this  extraor- 
dinary dl^>lay  of  presidential  atavism. 

Jefferson,  as  he  conceded  In  later  years, 
lost  his  argument  in  his  own  lifetime.  Cities 
are  here  to  stay,  banks,  lnd\istrles,  mobs, 
immigrants  and  all.  The  United  States  must 
stand  or  fall  as  an  urban  society.  Our  cities 
are  of  course  Imperfectly  governed.  This  was 
true  long  before  Lord  Bryce  wrote  in  1888 
that  "the  government  of  cities  Is  the  one 
conspicuous  failure  of  the  United  States." 
American  cities — New  York  preeminently 
so — are  far  better  governed  today  than  they 
were  a  century  ago.  No  doubt  New  York  has 
been  living  beyond  its  Income  in  recent  years, 
and  no  doubt  this  Is  reprehensible.  It  does 
seem,  however,  to  be  a  peculiar  chMge  to  be 
made  with  such  Pecksnifflan  self -righteous- 
ness by  the  President  who  is  running  up  the 
largest  peace-time  deficit  in  American  his- 
tory and  Is  piling  the  national  debt  to  a  size 
that  would  have  seemed  unimaginable  a  short 
time  ago. 

New  York  City  is  in  trouble  in  part  because 
of  the  errora  of  its  elected  officials — errors 
abetted.  It  must  be  said,  by  the  great  news- 
papers and  banks  of  this  city,  which  have 
had  ample  time  over  the  last  generation  to 
compel  a  succession  of  mayors  to  understand 
the  folly  of  their  ways.  But  New  City  Is  more 
fundamentally  in  trouble  because  It  has 
played  a  national  role  and  assumed  biirdens 
for  the  whole  country.  Por  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, for  example,  it  has  assumed  tbe  pri- 
mary burden  of  welcoming  immigrants  to 
this  land,  finding  them  Jobs,  teaching  them 
English,  assimilating  them  to  American  life. 
In  recent  years  it  has  assumed  the  additional 
burden  of  receiving  poor  and  dispossessed 
American  citizens,  thereby  reducing  tensions 
and  taxes  in  the  South  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 
These  are  national  burdens.  They  are  not 
tbe  product  of  the  Individual's  fecklessness 
or  wickedness  of  a  single  city.  Herblock  made 
the  point  effectively  in  his  cartotm  showing 
a  figure  representing  New  York  City,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  ("Olve  me  your  tired,  your 
poor. . .")  in  his  hand,  saying  to  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Treasury:  "Maybe  you'd  like  to 
stand  this  in  front  of  some  other  city." 

Beyond  this.  New  York  has  played  a  role 
of  national  leadership  in  vital  areas  of  cul- 
ture and  communications.  In  communities 
across  the  Republic,  music,  painting,  the 
dance,  writing,  publishing,  the  theater,  tele- 
vision, design,  museums,  libraries,  philan- 
thropy are  stimulated  by  and  considerably 
dependent  on  what  happens  in  New  York. 
These  are  national,  not  local,  services.  If 
Main  Street  sets  out  to  punish  New  York  by 
forming  a  ring  and  cheering  on  its  discom- 
fiture, as  Gerald  Ford  would  have  us  do,  the 
result  will  be  to  punish  not  New  York  alone 
but  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

A    NATIONAL   ASSET 

New  York  City  has  made  Indispensable 
contributions  to  the  national  well-being.  It 
Is  a  national  asset.  Its  difficulties  have  to  a 
substantial  degree  national  causes.  If  Bill 
Simon  himself  had  been  In  Oracle  Mansion 
for  the  last  decade.  New  York  would  still 
be  in  trouble  today.  Its  misfortunes  are  na- 
tional misfortunes.  Its  rescue  is  siirely  a 
national  responsibility — rather  more,  one 
would  think,  than  the  rescue  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  Zaire. 

And  New  York's  misfortunes  are  na- 
tional misfortunes  In  another  sense.  For 
what  is  happening  In  New  York  City,  as 
tbe  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  done  its 
best  to  make  clear  to  the  Pord  administra- 
tion, is  part  of  a  general  urban  crisis.  New 
York  Is  only  the  most  visible  and  (because 
It  has  assumed  so  many  national  burdens) 
the  most  vulnerable  of  our  cities.  If  New 
York  goes,  the  chain  reaction  will  affect 
not  Just  the  municipal  bond  market  but  tbe 
morale  and  future  of  cities  across  the  land. 
Nor  will  the  fall-out  be  confined  to  the 
United  States,  as  Helmut  Schmidt  of  West 
Germany  endeavored  in  vain  to  point  out  to 
the  Ford  administration  a  little  while  ago. 
Now  is  the  time  perhaps  for  our  President  to 
start  talking  about  the  domino  theory. 

The  crisis  of  New  York  City  is  not,  as 
our  President  seems  to  think,  an  Isolated 
matter,  locally  manufactured,  locally  sus- 
tained and  local  in  its  consequences.  It  is 
not  to  be  solved  by  resuscitating  smaU-town 
bigotry  about  big  cities.  That  attitude  died 
In  politics  with  Bryan.  Gerald  Ford's  cam- 
paign to  bring  it  to  life  is  a  disgrace  to  tb* 
presidency. 


NEGLECT  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OP 
MIGRANT  CHILDREN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  KICBIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  my  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Labor.  I 
have  become  painfully  awttre  of  the  suf- 
fering of  the  children  of  migrant  farm- 
workers. 

Children  of  Impoverished  families, 
they  are  usually  ill-clothed  and  imder- 
nourlshed.  Because  of  the  nature  of  their 
parents'  work,  they  are  forced  to  move 
several  times  a  year  and  are  often  il- 
legally in  the  labor  market  at  the  age  of 
six.  As  a  restilt,  the  great  majority  of 
these  children  do  not  finish  hii^  school. 

While  Congress  has  developed  Federal 
programs  aimed  at  Improving  the  lot  and 
brightening  the  future  of  these  young- 
sters, we  have  fallen  painfully  short  of 
any  meaningful  Impact.  In  fact,  my  sub- 
committee Is  scheduling  oversight  bear- 
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Ings  on  programs  for  the  education  of 
children  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers. 

The  National  Education  Association 
with  its  affiliates  has  joined  with  commu- 
nity groups  aroimd  the  country  in  an 
effort  called  Project  1975.  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  educa- 
tional neglect.  One  phase  of  this  project 
is  the  National  Conference  on  Ekluca- 
tional  Neglect,  designed  to  focus  the 
coimtry's  attention  on  this  national 
blight  and  provide  a  forum  for  sharing 
information  and  exploring  strategies  for 
reducing  neglect  in  16  specific  areas. 

While  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  find  time 
in  their  busy  schedules  to  read  the  com- 
plete report  recently  published  on  this 
conference,  I  particularly  want  to  share 
with  them  one  portion  of  that  report, 
"Neglect  in  the  Education  of  Migrant 
Children."  I  Include  this  report  and  rec- 
ommendation at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro: 

NEOIJECT  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  MiGKANT 

Children 
sttmicakt  of  the  on-site  report 

There  are  over  600.000  migrant  children  in 
the  United  States  and  their  lives  are  a  "cycle 
of  uprootedness  and  frustration."  For  any 
child,  the  process  of  switching  to  a  new  school 
has  significant  effects.  When  this  is  com- 
pounded by  four  moves  a  year,  the  depriva- 
tion of  poverty,  and  an  exceptionally  high 
incidence  of  disease,  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
over  60  percent  of  migrant  students  never 
complete  high  schooL 

Lack  of  continuity  in  the  migrant  chUd's 
education  is  a  serious  problem.  He  or  she  is 
unable  to  adjust  to  any  one  classroom  en- 
vironment or  to  establish  lasting  relation- 
ships with  teachera  and  classmates.  The  child 
Is  socially  ostracized  and  regarded  as  an 
outsider  and  a  disruptive  factor.  When  a 
child  attends  several  schools  a  year  and  is 
unable  to  remain  In  one  school  loiLg  eno\igh 
to  learn  the  subjects  being  taught,  the  result 
for  the  chUd  is  frustration  and  faUure. 

Approximately  76  percent  of  migrant  chU- 
dren  are  Mexican  American  and  do  not  speak 
or  underatand  any  English.  Relatively  few 
of  their  teachers  have  bilingual  training  and, 
as  a  result,  some  of  these  chUdren  never  learn 
anything  in  school. 

For  most  migrant  children,  the  hardship 
of  getting  to  school  is  an  almost  unsurmount- 
able  barrier  to  their  getting  ,an  education. 
Of  necessity,  these  children  develop  a  sense 
of  responsibility  at  an  early  age:  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  migrant  child  to  stay  home 
from  school  In  order  to  babysit  with  younger 
ChUdren  while  the  parents  are  out  working. 
In  order  to  contribute  to  the  family  income. 
Children  as  young  as  six  go  to  ■warii  in  the 
fields  where  they  are  exposed  to  dangerous 
machinery  and  pesticides.  There  are  few  child 
labor  laws  for  agricultural  workera.  The  fed- 
eral minimum  age  of  16  is  in  effect  only  dur- 
ing school  houra.  Moreover,  the  federal  law  is 
frequently  evaded  or  unenforced  for  migrant 
chUdren. 

Many  migrant  parents  have  had  only  nega- 
tive experiences  in  their  own  public  school 
education,  and  the  hardship  of  their  own 
Uvea  is  painful  evidence  that  the  schools 
gave  them  little  of  value.  Migrant  parents 
often  have  Uttle  knowledge  about  tbe  soboola 
tbelr  chUdnn  attend  and,  even  if  they  at- 
tempt to  overeome  their  tnhibitlona  and  vlait 
the  schools  or  consult  with  tbe  teachers,  there 
is  no  time:  all  of  tbelr  daylight  houra  are 
devoted  to  work  In  order  to  survive. 

The  federal  government  provtdas  som*  as- 
Blstanoa  for  migrant  •duoation  through  the 
following  prognuna : 
rUs  Mignnt  auuUnt  Recort  Tnaufer  Sya- 
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tern  is  a  computerized  communications  net- 
vrark.  that  provides  a  school  with  vital  infor- 
mation on  new  migrant  students  in  a  few 
hours.  In  1970  this  central  data  bank  in  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  was  established  to  compUe 
the  records  of  aU  migrant  children,  and  by 
July  1971,  aU  48  mainland  states  were  par- 
ticipating In  the  system. 

Migrant  Title  I  (SJSSJl.)  seeks  "to  iden- 
tify and  meet  the  specific  educational  needs  , 
of  migrant  chUdren  through:  remedial  in- 
struction; health,  nutritional  and  i>sycho- 
loglcal  services:  cultural  development;  and 
prevocatlonskl  training  and  counseling.  Spe- 
cial attention  in  instructional  programs  Is 
given  to  the  development  of  the  language 
arts,  including  reading,  speaking,  and  writing 
in  both  English  and  Spanish." 

Bilinfftial  Education  Act  (Title  VIZ 
EJBJE.A.)  authorizes  funds  to  schoc^  dis- 
tricts "to  develop  and  carry  out  new  and 
imaginative  elementary  and  secondary 
school  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  large  groups  of  people  with  limited  »"g'««*> 
speaking  abUlty." 

Day  Care  and  Head  Start.  The  Migrant  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Labor  currently 
allocates  $1.8  miUion  to  day-care  programs 
for  migrant  chUdren.  The  Office  of  ChUd  De- 
velopment administers  head  start  programs. 
The  recent  on-site  investigation  of  mi- 
grant education  in  Arizona,  conducted  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Arizona  Education  As- 
sociation, focused  on  three  schools.  Dysart 
Elementary  School,  Peoria,  Arizona,  was  se- 
lected as  a  demonstration  project  for  lltlfl' 
I,  ESEA  funds.  The  schools  employed  a  mi- 
grant education  director,  and  administrators, 
teachers  and  community  people  participated 
in  planning  and  Implementing  the  program. 
Some  teachen  participated  in  in-eervioe 
training  and  giUned  a  greater  insight  Into 
and  sensitivity  to  migrant  chUdren,  and 
teacher  aides  who  had  bUingual/bicriltural 
backgrounds  were  utilized.  Provisions  were 
made  for  the  migrant  chUd's  physical  and 
mental  weU-belng  by  including  dental,  medi- 
cal, nutritional  and  psychological  services. 
The  school  iises  the  Migrant  Student  Record 
Transfer  System. 

The  other  two  schools  that  were  visited 
have  not  yet  reached  the  same  level  of 
achievement  as  Dysart — Fourth  Avenue 
Junior  High  School  of  Yuma,  Arizona,  which 
has  recently  begtin  to  address  Itself  to  tbe 
educational  problems  of  migrant  children, 
and  Wellton  Elementary  School  of  Yuma 
County,  Arizona. 

Problems  identified  by  the  three  schools 
Include:  the  frequency  with  which  migrant 
ChUdren  are  mlsclasslfied  as  retarded,  the 
need  to  replace  Englisb-as-a-Seoond-Lan- 
guage  programs  with  bUingual  education,  and 
the  need  to  expand  teacher  training  pro- 
grame. 

The  1909  NEA  Representative  Assembly  In 
New  Business  Item  1 1  called  "upon  Its  local, 
state,  and  regional  affiliates  to  fully  support 
the  migrant  workers'  struggle  for  equal  treat- 
ment." A  program  plan  for  migrant  workers 
was  adopted  by  the  NEA  Board  of  Dlrecton 
In  May  1974;  Its  goal  ta  "to  cooperate  and 
coordinate  with,  and  to  provide  support  to, 
national,  state,  and  local  efforts  for  im- 
proving the  educational  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  migrant  woi^era." 

SXTHMART  or  CONTEaXNCX  SESSION 

Roy  O.  Fuentes,  Director  of  the  NEA  Mi- 
grant Project,  delivered  a  brief  introduction, 
explaining  how  the  Project  originated  and 
developed. 

NEA  President  Jamea  Harris  spoke  to  con- 
ference particlpaata  about  his  recent  testi- 
mony In  tbe  hearings  on  migrant  housing 
regulations  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  as 
an  illustration  of  NSAt  wilUngneas  to  sup- 
port eSorta  to  protect  the  rights  of  migrant 
workera. 

Vldal  Rivwa,  Director.  Migrant  Branch, 
Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Bdu- 
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cation,  VS.  Offloe  of  Kduotlon.  contributed 
a  brlof  blstory  of  Title  I.  EBBA  prognuns.  He 
BtnBMil  the  role  migrant  educational  pro- 
graiHB  have  played  In  >^»wg<ng  the  American 
educational  ayatem  from  a  static,  currlculum- 
torttxxA  oriented  syatcm  toward  one  which 
aoconunDdateB  aervloe-dependent  children 
subject  to  mobUlty.  Title  I  migrant  funds, 
he  said,  cover  S81,000  children  and  1,800 
schools. 

Samuel  B.  Bthrldge,  Director,  NEA  Teacher 
Bights,  briefly  spoke  about  the  Migrant  Proj- 
ect and  announced  that  five  regional  con- 
ferences around  the  nation  are  anticipated 
to  vxplon  ways  in  which  NBA  can  help. 

Manuel  Fierro,  President,  National  Con- 
gress of  Hispanic  American  citizens,  reviewed 
lobbying  efforts  for  migrant  legislation.  NBA 
and  other  groups  should  demand  that  Con- 
gress initiate  i>rograau  to  deal  with  the  mi- 
grant problem  Immediately  and  channel  pres- 
ent federal  programs  m  the  proper  direction. 
The  National  Congress  of  Hispanic  American 
Cltlaens  is  lobbying  for  the  creation  of  the 
community  Sei  vices  Agency  as  an  Independ- 
ent agency  with  a  ^40  million  ^proprlatlon. 

Gilbert  PadiUa,  United  Farm  Workers,  re- 
viewed the  hlstoiy  of  the  migrant  workers' 
efforte  to  obtain  recognition  of  bargaining 
rlghte.  He  described  the  struggle  of  the  UPW 
to  achieve  decent  oontracte  and  the  attempt 
of  powerful  unions  to  destroy  It.  He  also 
stressed  a  general  lack  of  awareness  of  the 
migrant  situation  as  the  major  obstacle  to 
the  UTWs  efforte  and  requested  that  NBA 
pass  a  reacdutlon  supporting  the  boycott  of 
lettuce,  grapes,  and  Qallo  wine. 

AUAS  or  COMCBUr  AMD  SBCOIClSXlfDATIOItS 

EdueatUmal  jtrogranu 

1.  Tsacher/alde  training  programs  being 
implemented  shoxild  be  carefully  reviewed 
and  evaluated. 

a.  Tscbnlcal  education  centers  should  be 
established  In  communities  or  areas  with  a 
high  concentration  of  mlgrante. 

S.  Career  ladders  shotild  be  developed  for 
migrant  teacher  aides. 

4.  Teacher  centers  should  focus  on  migrant 
education. 

5.  The  NBA  should  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  stlpended  career  development  pro- 
grams for  migrant  youth. 

6.  High  school  counselors  shotild  undergo 
a  sensltistng  process  to  better  enable  them 
to  undwstand  and  Identify  the  career  needs 
of  migrant  children. 

7.  The  NBA  should  hire  regional  migrant 
coordinators  in  pertinent  areas  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Migrant  Project. 

8.  The  NBA  should  assist  In  screening,  test- 
ing, and  placement  procedures  to  Identify  fal- 
ladotis  assumptions  about  migrant  students. 

9.  The  NBA  should  develop  a  migrant  edu- 
cation component  as  an  Integrated  part  of 
the  leadership  training  program  for  Unl-Serv 
directors. 

Legislation 

1.  TliA  existing  child  labor  laws  should  be 
scrsensd  and  evaluated. 

3.  Tbe  NBA  should  insist  on  stete  and  local 
monitodng  of  legislation  and  migrant  edu- 
cation programs  by  ite  stete  affiliates. 

S.  The  NBA  should  ask  stete  affiliates  to 
stage  an  intensive  lobbying  effort  for  migrant 
legislation. 

4.  The  NBA  should  lobby  for  legislation 
creating  and  funding  migrant  education 
programs, 

5.  The  NBA  should  investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent Migrant  Bureau. 

Beseareh 

1.  NBA  Bsaearch  should  snlst  the  Migrant 
Project  Director  m  identifying  and  organis- 
ing data. 

a.  Once  the  lack  of  certain  date  Is  evident, 
migrant  research  and  evaluaticm  should  pro- 
ceed to  fadlitete  the  development  of  remedial 
action. 


3.  Bztenslve  research  should  be  done  on 
legltiation  and  guidelines,  especially  In  areas 
of  high  concentration  of  mlgrante.  NBA  Re- 
search and  Oovenunent  Relations  should 
cooperate  closely  in  this  area. 

SKSOLtrnOKS    (PASSKD   UITAHIIIOUSLT) 

1.  NBA  should  grant  stetus  of  permanency 
to  the  Migrant  Project  and  appropriate  funds 
to  cover  Its  undertakings. 

2.  NBA  should  release  a  deflnltlve  stete- 
ment  of  support  for  the  efforte  of  the  United 
Parm  Workers,  recognizing  that  it  Is  the  only 
organization  that  truly  and  adequately  rep- 
resente  the  migrant  worker  in  his  and  her 
struggle  to  be  recognized  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Stetes  and  as  a  human  being. 

oaour  aaooMKXNDATioHS 
1.  One  of  the  nine  issues  at  the  1975  Criti- 
cal Issues  Conference  should  concern  neglect 
in  migrant  education. 

a.  Cesar  Chavez  should  be  invited  to  be  a 
keynote  q>eaker  at  the  1976  Critical  Issues 
Conference. 

3.  NBA  should  establish  a  Special  Commit- 
tee 6n  Migrant  Education. 

4.  In  line  with  Subobjective  2.1.  outlined 
in  the  Migrant  Education  Program  Plan 
adopted  by  the  NBA  Board  of  Directors,  we 
urge  the  NBA  Board  of  Directors  to  teke  a 
stand  supporting  the  Union  of  United  Farm 
Workers  of  America  in  their  efforte  to  achieve 
what  is  already  theirs — the  right  to  negotiate. 

We  fully  support  the  position  that  NBA 
has  taken  regarding  Migrant  Educational 
Neglect,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  Roy  Orite  Puentes  to  the  position 
as  dlrect<Mr  of  the  Migrant  Project.  He  and 
NBA  can  count  on  our  full  cooperation  with 
their  efforte  to  improve  migrant  education. 


WHO'S  RACIST? 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  IfASBACHUSTTTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
movement  at  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
demn Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism  can- 
not help  but  remind  us  of  the  virulent 
anti-Semitism  which  has  manifested  it- 
self periodically  throughout  history. 
Those  who  continue  to  deny  the  right  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  live  in  peace  in  a 
state  of  their  own  making  do  themselves 
display  the  most  blat&nt  form  of  racial 
discrimination. 

In  a  thoughtful  and  concise  essay  In 
the  November  8  issue  of  the  New  Repub- 
lic, Michael  Walzer  examines  the  his- 
torical roots  of  the  principle  of  national 
liberation  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  Kir.  Walzer  percep- 
tively points  out  that  the  anti-Zionist 
resolution  currently  under  debate  at  the 
n.N.  constitutes  an  assertion  that  the 
Jews  alone,  among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  have  no  right  of  national  libera- 
tion. The  United  Nations,  Walzer  ob- 
serres,  has  always  stood  for  the  principle 
of  a^-determination.  The  denial  of  that 
value  with  respect  to  the  Jews  would 
serve  to  undeimlne  the  moral  founda- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Itself.  I  com- 
mend this  excellent  essay  to  all  of  my 
colleagues: 

Who's  Racist? 
(By  Michael  Walzer) 

IITb  not  likely  that  anyone,  anymore,  knows 
what  a  racist  is.  The  word  Is  an  abusive 
eplthat  frequently  heard  In  United  Nations 


debates — something  like  the  old  English 
"bounder."  But  it  once  had  a  more  serious 
denotetion.  A  racist  was  someone  who  be- 
lieved, not  in  any  casual  way,  but  as  a  matter 
of  InteUectual  and  moral  conviction,  that  he 
belonged  to  a  master,  or  at  least  to  a  superior, 
race  that  ought  to  rule  over  the  "lesser 
breeds."  He  claimed  that  there  were  races 
that  had  political  rlghte  and  races  that  had 
none.  Some  South  Africans  stUl  believe  this. 

We  commonly  think  of  racism  as  the  ideol- 
ogy of  the  colonial  period,  but  it  is  Important 
to  remember  that  ite  most  extreme  and 
frightening  manlfestetion  occurred  in  the 
heart  of  Europe.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the 
war  against  nazlsm  that  racist  ideology  was 
forever  discredited.  In  the  aftermath  of  that 
war  the  great  colonial  empires  collapsed,  not 
only  because  the  Imperial  stetes  were  ex- 
hausted, but  also  because  their  citizens  could 
no  longer  sustain  the  Illusion  of  superiority. 
Iliey  had  seen  themselves  In  the  Nazi  mir- 
ror and  knew.'  the  ugliness  of  the  racist  creed. 

As  a  world-historical  Ideology,  racism  has 
been  replaced  by  national  liberation.  The  re- 
placement is  a  great  gain  for  humanity — 
even  If  it  often  means  only  that  local  elites, 
bureaucrate  and  generals  now  rule  in  place 
of  imperial  officials  (and  with  an  identical 
brutality) .  Over  most  of  the  globe,  the  varl- 
0X18  races  have  managed  to  produce  tyrante 
of  their  very  own  kind.  But  Just  as  16th-cen- 
tury Englishmen  preferred  Henry  VIII  to  any 
foreign  prince,  so  20th-century  Indians  pre- 
fer Indira  Oandhl  to  the  British  raj.  They 
are  quite  right.  The  X7N,  with  ite  142  mem- 
ber stetes,  each  of  them  formally  independ- 
ent, if  not  actually  free,  represente  the  Inter- 
national recognition  of  that  preference.  It  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  national  libera- 
tion. 

Now,  one  of  the  historic  expressions  of  that 
principle  was  the  estebllshment  of  the  stete 
of  Israel — a  stete  that  stends  for  and  em- 
bodies the  national  liberation  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Ravaged  by  Nazi  racism,  the  Jews 
were  reborn  in  one  of  the  earliest  Emtlcolonlal 
struggles.  The  rebirth  was  officially  sanc- 
tioned by  the  UN,  and  Israel  was  among  the 
first  of  the  "new  stetes"  admitted  to  the 
International  organization.  Today  Israel  is 
threatened  with  expulsion,  and  Zionism,  the 
ideology  of  Jewish  liberation,  is  branded  as 
a  racist  ideology.  It  is  Importent  to  try  to 
understand  what  is  happening  in  the  UN  and 
what  that  brand  means. 

It  doesn't  mean  that  Zlonlsto  make  claims 
about  Jewish  superiority;  they  don't.  Their 
political  convictions  took  shape  in  the  world 
of  European  leftism  and  Jewish  cosmopoli- 
tanism and  are  permanently  Identified  with 
imiversallst  principles.  Nor  does  the  brand 
refer  In  any  serious  way  to  the  long-term 
conflict  between  Jews  and  Arabs  in  the  Bfld- 
dle  East.  Such  confllcte  are  endemic  in  an 
age  of  national  liberation,  and  many  stetes — 
India,  Pakistan,  Nigeria,  Iraq,  China  and  so 
on — have  fought  them  out,  often  at  great 
cost,  without  arousing  much  Interest  at  the 
UN.  I  don't  mean  to  endorse  this  callousness, 
or  to  suggest  that  the  UN  should  be  as  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  Palestinian  Arabs  as  it 
has  been  to  that  of  Kashmiris,  Bengalis,  Bia- 
frana,  Kurds,  Tibetans  (to  say  nothing  of 
those  many  national  groups  oppressed  by 
the  Russians) .  The  atteck  on  Zionism  is  not, 
in  fact,  a  claim  for  parallel  rlghte  for  any 
other  people;  it  is  quite  simply  a  denial  of 
Jewish  rlghte. 

What  the  UN  is  in  the  process  of  deciding 
is  that  the  Jews,  alone  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  have  no  right  to  national  libera- 
tion. There  are  certainly  precedento  for  that 
decision,  but  none  that  can  be  cited  without 
shame  and  sorrow.  The  recent  vote  of  the 
Social,  Humanitarian  and  Ciiltxural  Commit- 
tee of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  represente  the 
reestabllshment  of  a  kind  of  racism  within 
the  world  of  nations:  it  suggeste  that  some 
nations  have  poUtical  righte  and  others  have 
none. 
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The  Arab  stetes  and  two  of  their  aUles  on 
this  occasion,  the  Fascist  regimes  of  ChUe 
and  ^>aln,  may  believe  that  doctrine;  I  doubt 
that  many  other  UN  members  do.  But  the 
others  are  not  yet  ready  to  see  themselves 
in  the  mirror  of  Arab  hatred.  Votes  are  ex- 
changed with  a  rare  cynicism  in  New  York, 
and  to  say  that  the  UN  has  decided  that 
Zionism  is  such  and  such  is  probably  to 
exaggerate  the  seriousness  of  the  process. 
But  It  Is  serious  enough;  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  many  "Third  World"  countries  re- 
fused to  go  along.  Though  the  UN  is  today 
a  caricature  of  what  it  should  be,  it  stiU 
represente,  however  inadequately,  an  impor- 
tant principle:  that  no  race  or  people  can 
legitimately  rule  another;  that  all  nations 
have  equal  rlghte.  Now  that  principle  is  lielng 
deliberately  repudiated — and  with  it  the 
moral  foxmdations  of  the  United  Nations 
itself. — Michael  Walzzr. 


WILLIAM  YLVISAKER  WARNS  OP 
PERTTJS  TO  THE  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLIIfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  8,  1975 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  too  few  of  us  recognize  the 
importance  of  our  American  private  en- 
terprise system  as  the  bulwark  upon 
which  our  individual  liberties,  our  cul- 
tural and  social  advantages,  and  our  un- 
precedented economic  position  are  based. 

Not  only  in  the  United  States  but  In 
the  entire  world  the  benefits  which  flow 
from  a  thriving  private  enterprise  are 
crucial.  Many  large  corporations,  includ- 
ing the  so-called  multinationals,  are 
contributing  to  economic  and  social 
progress  throughout  the  world.  Notwith- 
standing this  phenomenon,  our  Ameri- 
can corporations  and  our  traditional 
private  enterprise  system  are  threatened 
by  attacks  leveled  by  socialist  and  leftist 
activists  both  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituent,  William 
T.  Ylvisaker,  Jr.,  chairman  of  Gould  Inc.. 
a  highly  successful  and  truly  innovative 
business  enterprise  which  has  expanded 
in  recent  years  In  spite  of  the  economic 
slump  experienced  by  many  other  busi- 
nesses, has  sounded  a  timely  call  to  his 
shareholders  and  to  all  American  citizens 
to  guard,  preserve,  and  promote  our 
American  private  enterprise  system. 

In  a  special  message  contained  in  the 
recent  annual  report  of  Gould  Inc.,  en- 
titled "The  Perils  to  the  Free  Enteiprise 
System,"  Bill  Ylvisaker  exposes  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  attacks  on  American  busi- 
ness. He  has  provided  logical  reasons 
why  all  Americans  should  work  to  pre- 
serve our  private  enterprise  sjrstem  as 
an  essential  ingredient  to  our  American 
Independence  and  precious  individual 
liberty.  Bill  Ylvlsaker's  special  message 
follows: 

Thk  Pxkils  to  thx  fkeb  BirnBFuas  Sramc 

A  Special  Utimhaa 

(By  WlUlam  T.  Ylvisaker) 

Nlneteen-seventy-flve  was  not  only  a  diffi- 
cult year  to  return  a  proflt — it  was  also  a 
difficult  year  for  the  very  concept  of  profit 
and  the  free  enterprise  system.  Soma  biul- 
nessmen  have  hoped  a  new  word  for  "pro&t" 
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would  win  converte  and  elude  critics,  but 
it  has  become  cleta  that  no  euphemisms  wUl 
make  life  any  easier  for  "capitelism,  free  or 
private  enterprise,"  or  any  other  name  we 
give  to  the  system.  Today  not  only  leftlste 
but  also  responsible  conservative  and  liberal 
economiste  are  projecting  pessimism  about 
the  survival  of  the  free  enterprise  system  as 
we  know  it. 

According  to  recent  surveys,  much  of  the 
public  (1)  has  lost  faith  in  the  corporate 
executives  who  are  stewards  of  the  system, 
and  (2)  increasingly  approves  of  government 
control  of  prices  and  proflte  and  "trust- 
busting"  of  our  larger  business  enterprises. 
One  survey  showed  that  60  percent  of  VS. 
stockholders  believe  that  "competition  can't 
be  counted  on  to  keep  prices  fair."  Under- 
lying this  public  hostility  to  many  manl- 
festetions  of  the  free  enterprise  system  is 
public  persistence  in  believing  that  corporate 
net  income  jkverages  about  28  per  cent  of 
sales — easily'  seven  times  the  actual  figure. 

Danger  signs  also  Include  a  tendency  by 
both  business  and  labor  to  reduce  competi- 
tion in  markete.  Much  of  business  seeks  free- 
dom from  government  intervention  when 
doing  well  and  seeks  some  aid  from  govern- 
ment when  doing  poorly.  While  giving  Up 
service  to  the  sanctity  of  competitive  pricing, 
many  companies  refuse  to  lower  prices  for 
competitive  gain  but  unhesltetingly  raise 
them  in  pursuit  of  a  competitor's  previous 
increase.  Meanwhile  much  of  organized 
labor  seeks  Insulation  from  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  market  system  layoffs,  dislo- 
cations, wage  reductions  and  advancement 
through  competition. 

Another  free  enterprise  bulwark,  capltel 
formation.  Is  more  difficult  than  ever  at  a 
time  when  U.S.  Investment  needs  are  pro- 
jected at  $4.5  billion  over  the  next  decade — 
triple  that  of  the  last  10  years.  Oovernment 
Is  not  making  matters  easier,  with  the  double 
tax  on  shareholders'  dividends  and  with  ite 
voracious  appetite  for  new  financing  of  ite 
own,  creating  the  danger  that  someday  the 
power  to  tex  will  be  the  nation's  primary 
source  of  capital.  IronicaUy,  it  might  take 
another  erosion  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem— the  proposed  governmental  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corp. — to  relieve  compa- 
nies unable  to  raise  capital  In  the  open  mar- 
ket. 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  the  threate 
to  the  free  enterprise  system  from  private 
sector  abdication  or  public  sector  aggressive- 
ness. But  these  threate  are  severe  enough 
and  relevant  enough  to  the  Intereste  of 
Oould  stockholders  and  the  responsibilities 
of  your  management  that  a  brief  review  of 
criticisms  and  beneflte  of  the  profit  system  is 
worthwhile  to  remind  us  of  what  is  at  stake. 

One  centuries-old  criticism  is  the  notion 
that  "man  can  proflt  except  by  the  loes 
of  others."  The  axiom  will  come  true  only 
if  stegnatlon  llmite  the  economy  wbUe  de- 
mands for  economic  rewards  Increase.  Such 
stagnation  is  Inevitable  If  it  proflts — the  fuel 
of  economic  growth — dwindle  to  Inslgnlfl- 
cance. 

Proflt's  simplest  definition  is  "that  which 
is  left  over  when  the  coste  of  some  activity 
have  been  deducted  from  the  revenue  gen- 
erated." Telling  a  buslnes  it  should  not  prof- 
it Is  much  like  telling  a  family  it  should 
not  save — proflte  are  business  savings  for 
renewal  of  plant  and  equipment,  expansion, 
research,  innovation  and  growth,  keeping 
and  creating  Jobs.  The  pensioner,  the  in- 
surance policyholder,  the  Investor  holding  a 
few  shares,  and  the  taxpayer  who  demands 
greater  public  services  from  proflt-generated 
taxes — aU  depend  on  these  business  "say- 
ings," not  Just  the  stereotjT>ed  coupon-clip- 
ping plutocrat. 

Those  who  crtticlae  the  proflt  motive's 
self-interest  seldom  see  that  the  operation 
of  the  system  tivns  even  private  greed, 
where  present,  into  public  good.  Perhaps 
■ome  proflt  is  garnered  unfairly — then  we 
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should    police    the   speclflc   case,   not   con- 
demn the  entire  mechanism. 

How  Is  public  good  produced?  Adam 
Smith's  concept  of  an  "invisible  hand"  In 
a  free  market  motivates  people  to  undertake 
activities,  which  the  community  approves 
and  is  willing  to  pay  for.  It  also  motivates 
Investment  toward  these  activities  and  away 
from  less  worthwhile  ones. 

Far  from  being  "obscene,"  as  the  system's 
bitterest  critics  like  to  say,  average  proflte 
are  so  low  as  to  be  dlscovu'aglng — but  it  is 
not  the  average  proflt  expectetion  that  con- 
tinues to  draw  investors;  it  Is  the  dream  of 
unusual  success.  In  piu^uit  of  this  dream, 
people  will  simply  work  harder;  even  in  the 
Soviet  Union  where  private  gardens  account- 
ing for  only  four  percent  of  land  cultivated 
produce  almost  a  fourth  of  the  country's 
food.  Spurred  by  self-interest  with  hope  for 
gratlflcatlon,  free  enterprise  does  a  better 
Job  of  filling  basic  human  needs;  while  es- 
tebllshed  capltelist  economies  are  produc- 
ing food  surpluses,  the  Soviet  Union  still  has 
to  import  food,  even  with  30  per  cent  of  the 
people  working  to  raise  it. 

Especially  significant  to  a  product  develop- 
ment comi>any  like  Oould  is  capltellsm's 
proven  abUlty  to  make  people  technological- 
ly innovative.  Lack  of  this  incentive  has  led 
to  the  shoddy,  obsolete  producte  so  often  as- 
sociated with  socialist  systems. 

Capitalism  is  also  consistent  with  ideals 
of  political  freedom.  The  market  system  dis- 
perses economic  decision-making,  showing 
faith  in  the  "common  man."  Against  the 
yardstick  of  sheer  efficiency,  the  free  ^Siar- 
ket  has  been  described  as  "a  superbly  adap- 
tive super-computer  that  continuously 
monitors  consumer  tastes." 

The  classic  capitalist  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  have  less  freedom  than  ever  to  bene- 
ficially control  labor  and  producte.  But  the 
most  recent  attempte  at  repeal  of  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand — the  Administration's 
Phases  One-through-Four  of  the  early  ■70s — 
showed  dramaUg|}lj^^at  in  the  absence  of 
competitive  pincing.ahv  economy  must  rely 
on  wage/price  controls,  regulation,  ration- 
ing or  some  ott^er  creaking  mechanism  to 
allocate  resources. 

Free  enterprise  also.contelns  ite  own  con- 
trol system  to  avert  another  concern  of 
critics — the  extent  of  profite.  In  a  free  mar- 
ket, excessive  proflte  either  attract  new  com- 
petition or,  if  baaed  on  too-high  prices,  lead 
to  reduced  consumer  demand  or  consumer 
shlfte  to  existing  competition. 

But  after  all  what  is  excessive  proflt?  Any 
absolute  standard  would  have  to  Ignore  var- 
iable In  business  size,  degree  of  risk,  capital 
requlremente.  need  for  research  and  explora- 
tion, and  market  stebility.  Even  on  a  per- 
cent-of-sales  stendard,  a  low-turnover,  high 
risk  business  (such  as  aerospace)  requires 
higher  margins  than  a  high-turnover,  low- 
risk  business  (such  as  food  retailing).  Per- 
haps the  only  satisfactory  definition  of  "how 
much  proflt  Is  enough"  Is  this  one  I  recently 
read:  "whatever  amount  will  balance  re- 
ward against  risk  and  spur  the  provision 
of  those  goods  and  services  demanded  by  the 
community." 

When  the  critics  have  had  their  day,  the 
free  enterprise  system  Is  like  democracy, 
often  caUed  "the  worst  system  of  govern- 
ment— except  for  all  the  others  that  have 
been  tried  and  failed."  No  better  combination 
of  productivity  and  liberty  has  been  found. 
The  past  year  saw  evidence  of  Oould's  be- 
lief in  this  lesson  of  history.  Our  Dialogue 
on  Technology,  otir  public  communications 
program,  warned  against  dangers  to  the 
symbiosis  of  capitalism  and  technology,  such 
as  "trust-busting"  seal  against  our  moat  in- 
novative research  estebUshmente  and  mls- 
giUdad  nationalism  that  would  try  up  the 
intercontinental  flow  of  product  innovation. 
Also  my  letters  to  ahareholdera  aad  Congress- 
men urged  removal  of  the  double  tax  on  di- 
vidends as  an  aid  to  coital  formation,  en- 
couragad  retention  of  DISC  to  stimulate  ex- 
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poru  and  UB.  Jobs,  and  urged  a  perma- 
nency to  tbe  inTectment  tax  credit  to  en- 
courage expansion  and  modernization. 

We  mu  continue  to  support  constructive 
efforts  to  Improve  tbe  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem's abUlty  to  deUver  a  better  life.  We  wlU 
keep  trying  to  Mucate  Americans  to  tbe  sys- 
tem's benefits  and  we  encourage  all  that  read 
tbls  letter  to  aak  themselves — is  there  a  bet- 
ter way  than  the  free  enterprise  system?  If 
not,  ask  yourself  what  you  are  doing  to  pro- 
tect It  and  to  educate  others  to  Its  proven 
value. 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  SECRETARY 
SCHLESINOER 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  XLLINOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  CRANK  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  state  of  our  na- 
tional defense  can  only  view  with  con- 
cern the  removal  f  rnn  office  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  James  Schleslnger. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  has  for  several  years 
been  a  thorn  In  the  side  of  those  who 
have  advocated  a  conciliatory  U.S.  de- 
fense posture.  He  has  opposed  conces- 
sions at  the  current  round  of  SALT  talks. 
He  has,  in  addition,  questioned  the  basic 
awumptians  upon  which  the  detente 
policy  has  been  laimched. 

In  July  1975,  the  Soviet  press  initiated 
a  strong  attack  upcm  Mr.  Schleslnger. 
Pravda,  the  Communist  Party  newspa- 
per, putdished  a  long  commentary  which 
assailed  Mr.  Schleslnger  as  "belligerent" 
and  "bellicose"  and  his  statements  were 
portrayed  as  "dramatically  in  contrast 
to  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Soviet- 
American  contacts  on  security  problons 
and  the  very  spirit  of  the  relaxation  In 
international  tensions."  The  same  mes- 
sage was  repeated  daily  in  the  Soviet  na- 
tional press  and  was  contained  in  a 
lengthy  editorial  on  the  main  nightly 
television  news  program  by  a  leading 
Kremlin  spokesman  on  American  affairs. 

JX  is  unfortunate  that  the  White  House 
wUl  not  have  a  man  of  the  stature  of  Dr. 
Schleslnger  to  participate  in  decision- 
making from  a  point  of  view  which  dif- 
fers in  many  respects  from  that  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger.  The  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  must  view  Dr.  Schle- 
singer's  departure  as  a  victory  for  the 
more  conciliatory  U.S.  defense  posture 
they  have  hoped  for.  The  Chinese  leaders 
in  Peking  must  view  Dr.  Schleslnger's 
departure  as  an  indication  that  detente 
is  proceeding  according  to  Secretary  Kis- 
dnger's  design,  something  which  they 
view  with  great  trepidation. 

Discussing  the  departure  of  Dr.  Schle- 
slnger. the  Washington  Star  noted  that— 

It  may  prove  risky  to  remove  the  last  ma- 
jor Obstacle  of  reslsUnce  to  Dr  Klsslngw^s 
poUcj  .  .  .  even  If  Ux.  Rumsfeld  and  his  new 
constituency  did  become  a  significant  check 
upon  Dr.  Kissinger,  would  It  happen  quickly 
enough  to  make  a  difference  In  the  SALT 
negotlatloost 

Those  who  argue  that  X7JB.  defense  is 
adequate  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
Itadf  punulng  a  conciliatory  detente 
posture  are  contradicting  some  very  im- 
pleaaant  facts.  Discussing  the  need  to  cut 
the  defense  budget  still  further,  some 
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have  advanced  the  view  that  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  gap  between  United  States  and 
Soviet  defenses.  Senator  William  Pkox- 
MDtB  is  one  advocate  of  this  position. 
Oolumnist  Crosby  Noyes  declares  that 
such  a  position  is  a  "deliberate  miS' 
r^resentation."  He  notes  that — 

The  existence  of  a  wldemng  gap  between 
the  military  establishments  was  no  Insinua- 
tion. It  was  stated  ...  as  a  categorical  fact. 
And  the  attempt  to  dismiss  the  evidence  as 
worthless  ...  Is  a  palpable  fraud. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  Secretary 
Schleslnger  has  been  dismissed  in  the 
midst  of  a  heated  Senate  debate  over 
future  UJ3.  defense  spending.  This  gives 
a  signal  to  those  who  wish  to  cut  the  de- 
fense budget  that  Secretary  Schleslnger's 
position  has,  in  some  sense,  been  fUsan- 
doned  by  the  administration.  Such  a 
view  can  only  encourage  those  whose 
concern  for  our  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves appears  to  be  minimal. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
editorial.  "Dr.  Kissingers  Power,"  as  it 
appeared  in  The  Washington  Star  of  No- 
vember 4. 1975,  and  the  column  by  Crosby 
S.  Noyes,  "Congress  Is  Being  Misled  on 
Soviet  Buildup,"  as  it  appeared  in  the 
same  paper,  and  Insert  them  into  the 
RxcoRO  at  this  time: 

Obviously  the  loser  In  the  so-called  "Sun- 
day night  massacre"  Is  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Schleslnger  and  the  winner — even  If 
he  must  now  surrender  the  chairmanship  of 
the  National  Security  Council — Is  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger. 

There  Is  always  some  hazard  In  specula- 
tion. Such  an  affair  can  be  made  to  seem 
more  Byzantine,  In  hindsight,  than  It  really 
Is.  But  In  this  case  the  danger  seems  re- 
mote. 

The  donnish  brawling  of  these  two  princi- 
pal members  of  the  President's  cabinet  over 
defense  and  foreign  policy  Issues  dates  at 
least  from  the  October  War  in  the  Buddie 
East.  It  siiggests.  Incidentally,  that  a  uni- 
versity senior  common  room  Is  not  bad  train- 
ing ground  for  the  gentlemanly  arts  of  bu- 
reaucratic self-defense. 

Recently,  however.  Secretary  Schleslnger 
made  a  critical  error.  To  the  liability  of  hav- 
ing stepped  once  too  often  In  Dr.  Kissinger's 
way  he  added  the  mistake  of  lecturing  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  about  the 
pending  defense  budget,  calling  the  cuts  of 
that  body  "savage."  Until  he  tangled  over  the 
defense  budget  cuts  with  Chairman  Mahon, 
Mr.  Schleslnger  could  have  counted  on  more 
congreaslimal  sympathy  In  his  losing  battle 
with  Dr.  Kissinger  than  he  Is  now  likely 
to  get. 

Whatever  one  may  think  to  be  the  policy 
or  political — or  personal — questions  that  oc- 
casioned Mr.  Schleslnger's  unceremonious 
ouster,  the  main  Issue  Is  Institutional:  It  Is 
the  p>ower  of  Dr.  Kissinger. 

Like  many  brilliant  and  determined  men. 
Dr.  Kissinger  does  not  submit  gladly  to  the 
dispersal  of  power.  He  seems  to  regard  It  as 
sufficient  check  on  his  operations  that  he 
Is  answerable  to  the  President.  The  defense 
secretary  made  the  mistake  of  Interfering. 
He  became  a  nuisance  to  Dr.  Kissinger  diuing 
the  October  War  In  the  Middle  East,  when 
the  two  Mlsagreed  over  the  timing  and 
amount  of  U.S.  resupply  to  Israel.  Since  that 
confrontation — ^resolved  In  Kissinger's  favor 
by  President  Nixon — their  disagreements 
have  reportedly  multiplied.  They  Include 
some  critical  differences  over  the  current 
talks  on  strategic  arms  limitation  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  nature  of  that  disagreement  is  not 
entirely  clear;  but  the  least  we  know  Is  that 
the  secretary  of  defense  Is  worried  about 
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American  strategic  strength  while  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger has  been  heard  to  ask  what.  In  the  nu- 
clear age,  strategic  superiority  could  possibly 
mean. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Kissinger  is  obviously  anx- 
lOTis  to  resolve  or  put  aside  the  technical  de- 
fense policy  questions  that  are  Impeding  a 
second  SALT  agreement — the  crowning  tou<di 
of  detente  with  Mr.  Brezhnev. 

Whoever  has  the  better  of  these  substan- 
tive queettons— a  question  we  do  not  dwell 
on  here— It  may  prove  risky  to  remove  the 
last  major  obstacle  of  resistance  to  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger's policy.  Mr.  Schleslnger  Is  to  be  replaced 
by  presidential  assistant  Donald  Riunsfeld, 
who  also  enjoys  immense  presidential  con- 
fidence. But  even  if  Mr.  Rumsfeld  In  his  new 
constituency  did  become  a  significant  check 
upon  Dr.  Kissinger,  would  It  happen  quickly 
enough  to  make  a  difference  In  the  SALT 
negotiations? 

Similarly,  the  belated  resignation  of  Dr. 
Kissinger  from  one  of  his  two  major  Jobs  In 
the  foreign  policy  establishment — that  Is,  as 
chief  of  the  National  Security  Council — is 
diminished  In  short  run  in^mrtance  by  the 
nature  of  his  replacement.  That  r^lacement 
Is  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  a  loyal  Kissinger 
lieutenant. 

And  what  different  does  It  all  make?  Per- 
haps none,  if  this  country  exercises  good 
Judgment  In  the  last  stages  of  the  SALT 
talks.  One's  optimism  in  that  regard  will  de- 
pend on  one's  confidence  In  one-num  shows 
In  foreign  policy  during  presidential  election 
years.  In  1972,  Dr.  Kissinger  and  President 
Nixon  undoubtedly  cut  some  corners  to  de- 
liver the  first  SALT  agreement.  We  draw  from 
that  memory  the  lesson  that  one  man's  Jtidg- 
ment  in  an  election  year  is  not  enough  pro- 
tection In  anything  so  crucial  as  strategic 
arms  negotiations. 

Insofar,  then,  as  the  "Sunday  night  mas- 
sacre" proclaims  a  further  accession  of  power 
and  Infiuence  for  Dr.  Kissinger,  it  will  bear 
close  watching.  We  have  the  highest  regard 
for  the  abUltles  of  the  secretary  of  state.  But 
he  alreculy  has  enough  power — and  perhaps  a 
good  deal  too  much  of  It. 

CoNGBKss  Is  Being  Misled  on  Soviet 

BUZLOUP 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Behind  the  unprecedented  cuts  in  thli 
year's  defense  budget  Is  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous efforts  to  mislead  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  about  the  Soviet-Ameri- 
can power  balance  that  has  ever  been 
mounted.  It  amounts  to  a  deliberate  mis- 
representation of  aU  the  available  evidence. 

Among  the  leaders  of  this  effort  la  Sen. 
Wlllam  Proxmlre,  D-Wls.,  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
which  has  conducted  extensive  Investigations 
Into  the  Soviet- American  balance.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  the  subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tions, the  Senate  is  now  expected  to  restore 
only  about  H06  million  of  a  defense  appro- 
priations request  that  was  reduced  by  tbe 
Hoiue  to  the  time  of  $7.6  billion.  Defense 
Secretary  James  Schleelnger  has  denounced 
the  House  cuts  as  "savage  and  arbitrary." 

Proxmlre  is  a  dedicated  opponent  of  the 
defense  establishment  and  all  Its  works.  His 
own  summary  of  the  hearings  which  his  sub- 
committee conducted  last  summer  Is  that, 
"Insinuations  of  a  widening  gap  between  So- 
viet and  United  States  mllltuy  power,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union,  are  nonsense 
unsupported  by  the  facts." 

Proxmlre  bases  this  assertion  on  the 
ground  that  several  witnesses  before  his 
committee,  liududlng  CIA  Director  William 
E.  Colby  and  Lt.  Oen.  Daniel  O.  Graham,  di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Organiza- 
tion, conceded  the  dUBculty  of  comparing  the 
Soviet  and  American  defense  establishments 
In  terms  of  dollar  equivalents.  Other  factors. 
Including  the  completely  dlffnent  economic 
systems  of  the  two  ootmtrles,  they  pointed 
out.  must  be  taken  Into  account. 
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What  Proxmlre  does  not  say — and  what  is 
the  crucial  point  of  the  hearings  that  he 
conducted — Is  that  the  distortions  Involved 
in  cost  analysis  comparisons  mlnlml?»  the 
actual  gap  between  the  Soviet  and  American 
defense  efforts.  The  existence  of  a  widening 
gap  between  the  military  establishments  was 
no  insinuation.  It  was  stated  by  both  wit- 
nesses as  a  categorical  fact.  And  the  attempt 
to  dismiss  the  evidence  as  worthless  because 
of  the  admitted  distortions  Is  a  palpable 
fraud. 

What  Colby  told  the  Senate  Defense  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  was  exactly  what 
Schleslnger  had  told  them :  By  the  beet  esti- 
mate of  the  American  intelligence  commu- 
nity, the  Soviet  Union  is  outspendlng  the 
United  States  by  as  much  as  50  percent  In 
dollar  terms  In  Its  military  budget. 

Earlier,  Colby  told  the  Proxmlre  subcom- 
mittee that  the  Russians  have  outspent  us 
every  year  since  1971,  that  the  coart  of.  their 
programs  in  Intercontinental  attack  capa- 
bility exceeded  ours  in  1974  by  60  per  cent.  In 
Investment  by  20  per  cent.  In  strategic  de- 
fense by  nearly  800  per  cent.  In  ground  forces 
by  100  per  cent  and  in  research  and  develop- 
ment by  about  20  per  cent. 

But,  again,  tbe  witnesses  eD4>ha6lzed  that 
It  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  cost  as 
of  what  the  Russians  got  for  what  they  paid. 
And  on  this  point.  Gen.  Graham  was  partic- 
ularly critical  of  CIA  cost  estimates  for  So- 
viet defense,  showing  snuill  yearly  Increases 
in  the  budget  over  the  last  decade. 

"During  that  time  frame,  1960  to  1971," 
Gen.  Graham  testified,  "the  Soviets  had  gone 
from  a  handful  of  ICBM  launchers  to  over 
1,500  for  five  different  systems,  produced  over 
60  missile-launching  submarines,  created  a 
highly  sophisticated  military  space  program, 
produced  a  new  bomber,  Introduced  five  new 
fighters,  deployed  several  thousand  SAM 
(surface  to  air  missile)  launchers,  deployed 
a  large  force  opposite  China,  activated  about 
20  more  divisions  and  so  on.  This  is  only  a 
partial  list  of  the  reasons  I  found  the  results 
of  the  costing  methodology  simply  not  cred- 
ible. It  could  not  be  done  with  a  very  small 
average  Increase  In  the  budget." 

You  cant  help  wondering  how  soon  the 
evidence  which  senators  glibly  dismiss  as 
"nonsense"  wlU  return  to  haunt  them. 


DANGERS  TO  OUR  HEALTH 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  III 

OP   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
until  recently  the  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  the  advancing  Federal  regulation 
has  been  like  our  attitude  toward  the 
weather.  Everybody  tcdks  about  it,  but 
nobody  does  anything  about  it. 

I  hope  we  will  end  our  apathy  and  Join 
in  the  effort  to  reform  Federal  regulatory 
agencies,  which  my  colleague  Richardson 
Preter  of  North  Carolina  has  intro- 
duced. 

The  coils  of  Federal  regulatory  redtape 
now  cost  the  public  $130  billion  a  year. 
The  average  U.S.  family  pays  out  $2,000 
a  year,  and  gets  very  little.  If  anything 
in  return,  except  mindless,  senseless  at- 
tempts by  an  army  of  "little  bureaucrats" 
enforcing  Big  Brother  government  on  a 
helpless  and  hapless  public. 

No  better  example  of  the  regulatory 
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zeal  comes  to  hand  than  the  recent  suit 
against  the  country's  tobacco  companies 
brought  by  the  Justice  Department  at 
the  behest  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission regulators.  This  suit  makes  the 
almost  incredible  charge  that  these  com- 
panies have  failed  to  give  the  public 
proper  notice  of  the  dangers  to  health 
that  the  Surgeon  General  has  deter- 
mined to  be  involved  with  smoking  ciga- 
rettes. If  there  is  any  Government  forced 
message  that  has  greater  currency  in 
our  culture  than  this  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  The  ofBcially  required  message  on 
cigarette  packages  and  advertising  has 
more  public  exposure  than  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  Lord's  Prayer  combined. 
And  yet  Big  Brother  says  its  not  enough 
and  nmnufacturers  of  a  legal  product 
must  pay  $10,000  a  day  in  damages  and 
create  a  trust  fund  for  future  corrective 
advertising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
two  editorials  from  Richmond  news- 
papers which  hopefully  will  serve  as  an 
injection  of  sanity  into  this  unreason- 
able, costly,  and  potentially  dangerous 
situation: 

19761 

[Prom  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  Oct.  27, 

Dangebous  to  OiTB  Health 

Now,  we  ask  you:  Two  hundred  years  ago, 
did  any  of  this  nation's  founders  envision 
that  one  day  the  federal  government  would 
be  hauimg  American  companies  into  court  on 
a  question  so  trivial  as  tbe  size  of  type 
they  use  In  advertisements  and  on  their  prod- 
ucts? Probably  not  a  single  leader  of  tbe 
Revolution  nourished  such  a  mental  pros- 
pect. Yet  today  the  Justice  Department  Is 
doing  precisely  that. 

It  has  sued  six  cigarette  manufacturers, 
accusing  them  of  unsatisfactorily  displaying 
health  warnings  in  their  advertising  and  on 
their  cigarette  packs — as  required  by  order 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Specifically  at  issue  \b  the  size  of  type  and 
the  positioning  of  the  notice :  "Warning :  The 
Surgeon  General  Has  Determined  That  Cigar- 
ette Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health." 
The  Justice  Department  contends  that  all 
six  firms  have  failed  to  display  the  warning 
on  sales  racks,  vending  machines,  shopping 
bags,  and  signs  that  carry  brand  names.  Jus- 
tice's suit  also  argues  that  the  manvifacturers 
have  failed  to  give  sufficient  prommence  to 
the  warning  in  various  advertisements.  Ac- 
cording to  one  press  account,  the  suit  asks 
that  each  company  pay  "damages  of  910,- 
000  for  each  day  since  March  30, 1972,  that  an 
advertisement  wais  found  to  be  in  viola- 
tion .  .  .  plus  creation  of  a  trust  fund  for 
future  advertisements  warning  of  the  health 
hazards  of  smokmg." 

Thus,  the  vlndlctlvenesB  of  the  federal 
regulators  we  aU  have  come  to  know  and 
loathe.  Suits  such  as  this  one  are  precisely 
the  sort  which  have  convinced  most  Amer- 
icans that  In  Washington  there  exists  a  vast 
army  of  federal  bureaucrats  sitting  around, 
at  taxpayer  expense,  dreaming  up  ways  to 
niggle  every  citizen  and  every  business  to 
death.  Indeed  fatuous,  arrogantly  intrusive 
suits  such  as  this  provide  the  basis  for  the 
current  fashion  In  Washington  for  our  poli- 
ticians to  ride  the  white  horse  of  de-regula- 
tlon  In  frenzied  pretense. 

Pause  for  a  moment  to  refiect:  When  did 
you  last  hear  a  politician  suggest  that  we 
need  more  regulation,  not  leas?  Yet,  each 
day  the  regulators  nudge  us  ever  closer  to 
Orwell's  vision.  Last  year,  federal  agencies 
printed  48,422  pages  of  regulaUons  and  pro- 
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posed  regulations  affectmg  every  sspect  of 
American  life.  But  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year,  when  antl-regulatlon 
rhetoric  among  our  politicians  was  so  In 
vogue,  the  Federal  Register  contained  45,091 
psiges  of  similar  orders  and  regulations  and 
do-lt-or-else  rules. 

If  the  Blcentenmal  means  that  the  pop- 
ulace should  celebrate  the  governmental 
hydra  that  currently  dwells  In  Washing- 
ton, OUT  guess  Is  that  most  Americans  will 
choose  to  sit  It  out.  The  suit  against  the 
cigarette  manufacturers  says  eloquently  that 
what  this  country  needs  Is  a  free-handed, 
privately-run  group  to  regulate  the  regu- 
lators. Far  more  dangerous  to  the  public 
health  than  smoking,  are  Washington's  ap- 
pointed bureaucrats  who  are  convinced  that 
they  know  everything  better  than  everyone 
else.  Such  arrogance  Is  Inherently  self-de- 
structive. The  question  at  hand  is  whether 
the  bureaucracy  will  destroy  Itself  before  It 
destroys  a  citizenry  that  did  not  become  In- 
dignant enough — soon  enough. 

[Prom  the  Richmond  Tlmea-Dlspatch,  Oct. 

30,  19761 

Smokzbs  Know 

For  years,  the  federal  government  has  re- 
quired tobacco  companies  to  display  on  ciga- 
rette packages  and  elsewhere  the  warning 
that  "Tbe  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  To 
Your  Health."  Now  the  Justice  Department 
has  accused  six  cigarette  manufacturers  of 
falling  to  display  that  warning  widely  and 
prominently  enough  and  has  taken  them  to 
coiut.  Their  negligence,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment complains,  has  denied  "the  public 
proper  notice  of  the  dangers  to  health,  deter- 
mined by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be  inherent 
in  cigarette  smcAlng." 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Justice 
Department  is  serious.  Warning  label  ot  no 
warning  label,  cigarette  smokers  aVe  aware 
of  the  risks  their  habit  entails.  The  have  been 
hearing  about  the  dangers  of  smoking  since 
they  were  children — from  their  parents,  from 
their  teachers  and  from  their  doctors.  The 
mass  media  constantly  present  articles  and 
programs  discussing  the  frightful  ailments 
that  some  scientists  believe  cigarettes  can 
cause.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  subject 
about  which  the  public  has  been  more  lavish- 
ly Informed,  and  It  is  laughable  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  contend  that  the  ciga- 
rette manufacturers  have  been  keeping 
smokers  In  the  dark. 

People  do  not  smoke  becaiise  of  their  Ig- 
norance of  the  potentially  adverse  effects  trf 
cigarettes;  they  smoke  In  spite  of  them.  They 
luiow  that  cigarettes  do  not  ruin  the  health 
of  aU  smokers.  They  know  that  they  cannot 
ensure  good  health  for  themselves  merely  by 
quitting  the  habit,  for  many  other  products 
that  they  constune.  and  even  the  air  they 
breathe,  contain  injurious  agents.  So  they 
have  elected  to  smoke  and  take  their  chancee. 

It  Is  obvious  that  most  smokers  cannot  be 
scared  out  of  their  habit,  and  the  federal 
government  should  quit  trying.  Certainly  It 
Is  egregiously  unfair  for  the  government  to 
insist,  as  the  Justice  Department  Is  doing  In 
the  suit  It  has  filed,  that  the  tobacco  com- 
panies themselves  should  finance  antismok- 
Ing  campaigns.  Tbe  tobacco  Industry  Is  a  le- 
gitimate industry  engaged  In  the  production 
of  legitimate  products,  not  an  Illicit  opera- 
tion of  the  Mafia.  Unlike  alcohol  and  drugs, 
tobacco  poses  no  general  threat  to  society; 
and  the  acting  as  If  it  were  Public  Enemy 
Number  One. 

If  tbe  government  Is  truly  eager  to  serve 
the  public  Interest,  It  should  discard  its  Big 
Brother  attitude  toward  smokers  and  permit 
them  to  make  up  their  own  minds  about 
cigarettes. 
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FORD'S  BIGGEST  MISTAKE  CON- 
TINUED: AMERICANS  FAVOR  NYC 
AID 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MA—ACHUMITS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$day.  November  6.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
my  ongoing  attempt  to  convince  some  of 
my  skeptical  colleagues  that  every  region 
of  the  country  has  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned over  the  deteriorating  fiscal  situ- 
ation In  New  York  City  and  the  callous 
way  In  which  President  Ford  has  treated 
that  problem  to  date,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  each  Member's  attention  an 
article  by  Myron  S.  Waldman  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  Newsday. 
The  text  of  the  article  foUows: 
Susvkt:  Axbzcans  Ame  Pbo-Cttt 
(By  Myron  S.  Waldman) 
WAsmNOTOif. — House    Democratic    leaders 
llst«n«d    with    New    Tork    Biayor   Abraham 
Beame  yesterday  to  the  results  of  the  latest 
Louis  Harris  poll  and  then  proclaimed  that 
President  Ford's  speech  on  New  York  City 
has  had  a  boomerang  effect. 

As  a  direct  result  of  Ford's  statement  that 
New  Tork  City  could  be  allowed  to  go  bank- 
rupt, they  said,  the  American  people  now 
want  the  city  to  get  federal  help.  "The  whole 
situation  turned  around  In  America  when 
Ford  made  his  speech,"  declared  Hoiise  Ma- 
jority Leader  Thomas  O'Neill  (D.-Mass  )  "It's 
reversing  Itself." 

His  optimism  Is  baaed  on  a  poll  Harris  took 
after  the  Ford  speech.  The  poll  states  that  69 
per  cent  of  the  people  questioned  favor  fed- 
eral guarantees  on  loans. to  the  city,  provided 
New  York  balances  its  budget  and  the  plan 
does  not  actually  cost  taxpayers  any  money— 
the  basis  for  the  save-New  York  bills  In  the 
House  and  Senate.  Only  id  per  cent  favored 
bankruptcy  for  New  York  and  13  per  cent 
were  not  sure. 

Harris,  who  was  at  the  meeting,  credited 
the  President  himself  with  such  a  result. 
"Bankruptcy  to  the  American  people  Is  the 
nearest  thing  to  death,"  the  pollster  said. 
"People  feel  that  when  the  city  is  going  bank- 
rupt. It's  the  end."  When  the  President  sug- 
gested bankruptcy  as  the  solution,  Harris 
continued,  "people  said  no,  there  ought  to 
be  another  way." 

Harris,  a  New  Yorker,  said  that  a  group  of 
biislnwwmen  from  former  Mayor  Robert  Wag- 
ner's "Coalition  to  Save  New  York "  paid  him 
•50.000  to  conduct  the  poll,  which  Involved 
questioning  1.500  adults  throxighout  the  na- 
tion. He  said  the  final  resulu  were  phoned  to 
him  at  1  AM  yesterday  and  that  he  completed 
his  analyala  by  e  AM. 

A  White  House  iqwkeaman  denied  that  the 
p^  abowvd  a  boomerang  effect  as  far  as  the 
Frealdent  Is  concerned.  "We  think  that  the 
President  has  said  aU  along  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  New  Tork  City  to  balance  its  budget  " 
the  spokesman  said.  "He  has  said  that  if 
New  Tork  City  goes  into  default,  the  federal 
govemxnant  would  work  with  the  court  to 
see  that  eaaentlal  services  continue  So  we 
think  this  poU  tends  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's position." 

.^^.  *"•'  ***  meeting.  Rep.  Henry  Reuss 
(D-Wls.),  Chairman  of  the  House  Banklne 
and  Currency  Committee,  was  more  optlmis- 
tic  about  the  chances  for  a  save-New  Tork  bill 
winning  House  approval.  'We're  half-way  up 
the  hill,"  ReuM  oald. 

-.^'"fL.^Jf^"'  ^^*^  ^"^rt  (D-Okla.)  still 
wondered  how  far  up  the  city's  supporters 
really  were.  "Lou  Harris  says  things  look 
better, "  Albert  said  as  he  came  out  of  the 
meeting.  "That's  on  the  outside  " 
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Today,  the  speaker  and  Rep.  Peter  Peyser 
(R- Westchester)  planned  to  announce  a  two- 
day  croos-country  Jet  campaign  trip  by  con-, 
gressmen  to  convince  people  New  York  City 
deserves  to  be  saved. 

The  Harris  poll  indicated  that  a  majority 
of  Americans  In  every  section  of  the  country 
thought  the  federal  government  should  Inter- 
vene through  guarantees  of  loans  to  save  the 
city  from  bankruptcy.  There  was  63  per  cent 
support  In  the  South.  63  per  cent  In  the  East. 
That  was  the  majority  feeling  also  among 
West,  73  per  cent  in  the  Midwest  and 
78  per  cent  In  conservatives,  liberals.  Repub- 
licans, Democrats  and  independents  cities, 
suburbs  and  rural  areas. 

But  those  same  people,  asked  flatly  If  they 
favor  Ford's  plan  to  change  the  federal  bank- 
ruptcy laws  to  allow  the  city  to  default,  were 
divided  equally  on  the  issue.  Forty  per  cent 
were  in  favor,  40  per  cent  were  opposed  and 
20  per  cent  weren't  sure.  Harris  didn't  offer 
an  explanation  of  those  figures. 

In  addition.  Ford  headed  the  list  of  poli- 
ticians regarded  as  doing  a  good  Job  of 
handling  the  city's  problems.  Sixty-four 
per  cent  of  those  polled  felt  the  President 
was  doing  a  fair  to  excellent  Job  in  that 
particular  area;  Gov.  Hugh  Carey  got  a 
36  per  cent  rating;  Beame  earned  a  34  per 
cent  and  Congress  was  given  a  46  per  cent 
rating. 

Those  polled  did  not,  however,  think  much 
of  Ford's  threat  to  veto  any  bill  for  federal 
loan  guarantees  for  New  York.  Fifty  per  cent 
said  he  shouldn't  do  it.  37  per  cent  said  he 
should  and  13  per  cent  weren't  sure. 

Beame.  who  had  made  an  exceptionally 
strong  and  emotional  appeal  for  help  In  a 
speech  at  the  National  Press  Club,  was 
unaware  of  the  poll  until  he  met  Harris  at 
the  leadership  meeting.  Before  that,  he  went 
to  the  office  of  Sen.  WllUam  Proxmlre  (D- 
Wls.) ,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mltee,  who  told  him  his  mall  had  been 
changing  in  the  past  few  days  In  favor  of 
aid  for  New  York. 

But  Proxmlre  still  believes  the  odds  are 
against  Senate  approval  of  a  bUl  to  save  New 
York.  He  Is  now  lobbying  his  colleagues  in 
an  educational  process.  The  House  is  sched- 
uled to  take  up  federal  guarantee  legisla- 
tion on  Tuesday  and  the  strategy  now 
tentatively  calls  for  a  vote  there  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  bill  before  the  Senate  begins 
debate.  But  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee now  is  demanding  time  to  debate  the 
measure.  Meanwhile,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  moved  toward  passing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  federal  bankruptcy  law  in  the 
event  of  a  New  York  City  default. 


BASIC   EDUCATION:    HOW   IT  WAS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 

or  WEST  vncnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  dis- 
cuss the  Importance  of  education  these 
days,  especially  developments  in  educa- 
tion, we  often  make  reference  to  "new" 
educational  teaching  methods  or  mate- 
rials. These  "new"  developments  are  fine 
If  they  represent  genuine  improvements 
over  what  we  already  have.  Recently  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Bessie  A.  Stew- 
art, presented  me  with  a  written  history 
of  a  primary  school  which  was  once  ac- 
tive In  my  district.  Mrs.  Stewart  spent  40 
years  In  the  field  of  educatlwi  as  both  a 
teacher  and  principal — 1919-66. 

In  reading  her  paper.  I  was  reminded 
of  the  Importance  of  remembering  the 
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history  of  our  educational  system  and 
how  It  evolved.  She  prompts  me  to  think 
that  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  what  Is 
meant  by  "the  basics  of  education"  as  we 
plot  the  course  for  making  Improvements. 
I  commend  to  your  attention  a  sum- 
mary of  the  text  of  her  paper : 
A  HisTOET  or  BteBcn  School  or  Chakleston 
W.  Va. 
(By  Bessie  Allison  Stewart) 
During  the  late  1700's  and  early  1800's.  the 
general  ideas  of  the  need  of  education  for  the 
masses  were  adequately  expressed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Accordingly,  most  people  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
(present-day  West  Virginia)  accepted  Jeffer- 
son as  a  guide  and  mentor  on  matters  involv- 
ing the  administration  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem. However,  Jefferson  was  not  the  only  in- 
divldyal  to  keep  the  subject  of  pubUc  edu- 
cation alive  in  Virginia  .  .  . 

Charles  F.  Mercer,  a  Federalist  leader  dur- 
ing the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries, 
devoted  much  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic education  in  Virginia.  Mercer  was  among 
those  who  favored  a  state-controlled  and  fi- 
nanced system  of  education  which  would  em- 
brace public  primary  schools,  academies,  col- 
leges and  a  state  university.  Mercer  and  his 
suw)orters  would  have  financed  the  public 
education  system  from  specially  chartered 
sUte  bcmks,  and  from  a  literary  fund  estab- 
lished in  1810.  However,  under  Mercers  plan 
no  funds  would  have  been  made  available  for 
colleges  or  universities  until  primary  schools 
had  been  financed  .  .  . 

Jefferson  and  his  supporters  felt  that  pub- 
lic primary  school  financing  should  be  left 
entirely  to  the  residents  of  the  various  school 
districts  which  were  embodied  in  his  plan  of 
1817.  His  plan  envisioned  using  State  funds 
for  the  higher-learning  institutions — colleges 
and  universities  .  .  . 

Charles  Mercer  remained  active  In  the  cru- 
sade for  free  public  education  at  the  pri- 
mary level  until  hU  death.  ...  In  the  fall 
of  1819,  the  Virginia  Legislature  passed  an 
act  granting  the  necessary  legal  status  to  an 
academy  which  was  to  be  constructed  In 
what  Is  now  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  The 
academy  laecame  known  as  Mercer  Academy 
in  honor  of  Charles  P.  Mercer.  .  .  . 

For  the  most  part,  the  academies  of  Vir- 
ginia during  the  early  19th  century  were  in- 
stitutions dedicated  to  higher  learning.  They 
were  also  known  by  other  names  such  as 
seminaries.  Institutes,  collegiate  Institutes 
and  finally  high  schools. 

In  general  terms,  the  academy  filled  the 
gap  between  the  Latin  grammar  school  of 
the  colonial  days,  and  the  high  school  of 
the  post-Clvll  War  period.  .  .  .  Although  they 
filled  a  definite  educational  need,  academies 
were  not  public  schools  as  such,  but  were 
private  sulMcrlptlon  schools  which  often- 
times operated  for  profit.  Some  historians  say 
they  were  a  product  of  the  frontier  develop- 
ment and  the  lalssez-falre  theory  of  govern- 
ment. . .  . 

Mercer  Academy  was  active  unUl  1863 
when  the  building  was  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Army  for  use  as  a  storage  point.  It 
remained  under  government  control  u»tll 
July  of  1865,  although  the  structure  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  shortly  before  the  end  of  the 
war.  .  .  .  Prior  to  the  time  the  government 
abandoned  the  building,  the  free  schools  of 
Charleston  (now  Charleston,  West  Virginia) 
had  already  been  organized  (1864).  Classes 
were  conducted  in  various  locations  such  as 
old  buildings  and  church  basements.  .  .  . 

In  1871.  a  State  Legislative  Act  placed 
control  of  city  schools  under  the  Charleston 
City  CouncU,  where  it  remained  for  ten  years 
untU  It  was  transferred  to  the  City  Board 
of  Education.  In  1888,  imder  the  Board  of 
Education,  a  new  sixteen  room  Mercer  School 
was  constri'cted  at  a  cost  of  »35  thousand. 
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.  .  The  new  building  was  heated  by  coal, 
and  as  a  result,  coal  dust  and  cinders  were 
all  over  the  schoolyard.  After  a  hard  rain, 
running  water  would  cut  courses  through  the 
dust  and  cinders  creating  a  number  of  for- 
mations. The  teachers  would  take  the  stu- 
dents outside  where  they  would  be  taught 
how  to  identify  capes.  Islands,  channels,  in- 
lets, plateaus,  etc.  This  form  of  teaching 
geography  was  most  practical,  and  certainly 
representative  of  progressive  education  long 
before  It  became  known  by  that  term.  .  .  . 
The  new  Mercer  School  remained  for  37 
years  until  it  was  torn  down  in  1935,  and 
subsequently  relocated.  .  .  . 

At  one  time,  Mercer  was  one  of  the  largest 
elementary  schools  in  Charleston.  As  old  resi- 
dential areas  gave  way  to  expansion  of  com- 
mercial areas,  the  school  population  de- 
clined. .  .  .  With  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
Decision  declaring  public  school  segregation 
unconstitutional,  the  Mercer  enrollment 
began  to  rise  again. . . . 

When  the  Kanawha  County.  West  Virginia, 
school  system  Initiated  its  Integration  pro- 
gram In  the  1955-1956  school  year,  Mercer's 
student  population  Increased  as  Black  chil- 
dren were  enrolled  in  grades  one,  two  and 
seven.  The  1956-1957  school  term  brought 
complete  integration  In  the  Coiinty  system 
so  that  young  Black  children  were  enroUed 
in  all  grsides .... 

In  March  of  1967,  Benjamin  Fine,  the  au- 
thor of  various  articles  on  education  for  the 
New  Yorlt  Times,  visited  Mercer  and  other 
County  schools  for  a  first-hand  look  at  pub- 
lic school  integration.  His  article  on  the 
Kanawha  County  schools  in  general,  and 
Mercer  In  particular,  appeared  In  the  May 
15,  1957,  edition  of  the  Times.  The  article, 
in  an  Indirect  way,  paid  tribute  to  Kanawha 
County  school  administrators,  principals, 
teachers,  students  and  the  citizenry  in  gen- 
eral for  their  success  In  Implementing  this 
new  ruling. . . . 

On  November  20,  1970,  151  years  after  its 
beginnings,  Mercer  School  closed  its  doors. 
...  In  September  of  1973,  the  Mercer  School 
property  was  sold  to  a  properties  corporation 
for  $230  thousand  and  subsequently  con- 
verted to  a  public  parking  lot.  .  .  . 

After  more  than  a  century-and-a-half  of 
educating  children,  the  old  Mercer  School, 
even  though  an  institution  of  the  past,  re- 
mains entrenched  in  the  memory  of  many 
Kanawha  County  residents  as  the  place 
where  they  were  Introduced  to  basic  educa- 
tion. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  LEBANON 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF  MASSACHirSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
constituents  from  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts  have 
written  me  expressing  deep  concern  for 
the  Christian  community  In  Lebanon. 

It  Is  clear,  from  the  news  we  receive 
daily  from  Beirut,  that  the  situation 
there  is  erupting  Into  civil  war.  What 
this  could  mean  to  the  future  of  peace 
ta  the  Middle  East  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

I  have  written  to  both  Ambassador 
Moynihan  at  the  United  Nations  and  to 
my  friend  and  colleague  Donald  Fraser, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organizations,  in  the  hopes 
that  U.N.  and  congressional  Interest  In 
the  crisis  In  Lebanon  might  provoke  some 
resolution  to  these  struggles.  At  this 
point,  I  Insert  in  the  Record  copies  ol  my 
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letters,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  General  Court  of 
the  State  House  of  Massachusetts : 

NovucBOt  4, 1975. 

Hon.  DAmZL  P.  MOTNIHAN, 

Permanent  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  tfations.  799  United  Nations 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Dkak  BIk.  Ambassador:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  on  behalf  of  many  of  my  constituents 
in  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  myself,  to  express  oiu-  great 
concern  with  the  current  situation  in  Leba- 
non, and  to  urge  you  to  request  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
violence  in  Lebanon  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

It  Is  our  fear,  Kir.  Ambassador,  that,  at  the 
present  time,  the  Christian  community  in 
the  country  of  Lebanon  Is  under  severe  at- 
tack by  Communist  Infiuenced  groups, 
threatening  the  stability  of  the  country  and 
the  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Lebanese  citizenry. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  it  would  be 
the  proper  role  of  the  United  Nations  to 
Intercede  on  behalf  of  the  Lebanese  people 
to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  domestic  struggles  in  this  small  Medi- 
terranean nation. 

My  thanks  in  advance  for  your  kind  con- 
sideration, and  with  very  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  D.  Eablt, 
JIfcmber  of  Congress. 


November  4,  1975. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Frasxk. 
Chairman.   Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations.   Committee   on   Interna- 
tional Relations,  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  Washington.  B.C. 
Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  this  let- 
ter on  behalf  of  many  of  my  constituents 
and  myself,  to  express  our  great  concern  with 
the  current  situation   In  Lebanon,  and  to 
urge  you  to  hold  Subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  violence 
In  Lebanon. 

It  is  our  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  at  the 
present  time,  the  Christian  community  in 
the  country  of  Lebanon  is  under  severe  at- 
tack by  Communist  influenced  groups, 
threatening  the  stability  of  this  coimtry  and 
the  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Lebanese  citizenry. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  Congressional  hear- 
ings on  this  grave  matter  would  give  hope 
to  the  Christian  community  in  Lebanon  and 
might  influence  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  Intercede  on  behalf  of  the  Leba- 
nese people  to  aid  In  restoring  peace  to  this 
Mideastern  nation. 

My  thanks  in  advance  for  your  kind  con- 
sideration, and  with  very  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  D.  Earlt, 
Member  of  Congress. 


RESOLtrrioNS  Memorializing  the  United 
States  Government  To  Use  Its  Good 
Graces  and  iNrLircNc  »  To  Stabilize  Peace 
in  Lebanon 

Whereas,  During  this  period  of  global  un- 
rest, a  secured  peace  in  the  Middle  East  Is 
necessary  If  the  world  is  to  avoid  a  third 
World  War  with  its  resulting  nuclear  holo- 
caust; and 

Whereas,  A  strong  stabilized  government 
In  Lebanon  Is  necessary  for  this  secured 
peace;  and 

Whereas,  At  the  present  time  the  Chris- 
tian conununlty  In  the  country  of  Lebanon 
Is  under  severe  attack  by  communist  Influ- 
ence groups  thereby  threatening  the  stabil- 
ity of  this  country;  and 

Whereas,  A  threat  to  the  stability  of  the 
Lebanese  government  Is  a  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world;  therefore  be  It 
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Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  requests  the 
United  States  government  to  use  Its  good 
graces  and  Influences  to  bring  this  Internal 
fighting  in  Lebanon  to  a  halt  and  thereby 
guarantee  the  humane  and  religious  rights 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  country;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 


CZECH  PATRIOT  PETER  ZENKL 
DIES  IN  RALEIGH  AT  91 


HdN.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  6,  1975 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  former  lord  mayor  of 
Prague  and  deputy  prime  minister  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Peter  Zenld,  died  on 
Monday  night,  November  3,  In  Raleigh. 
N.C.,  at  the  age  of  91. 

Zenkl  was  an  ardent  foe  of  nazism  and 
communism,  and  one  historian  termed 
him  "the  favorite  leader  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak people." 

Although  Zenkl's  death  apparently  has 
not  been  noted  by  the  national  news  me- 
dia, David  Zucchlno  of  the  News  and 
Observer  in  Raleigh  hEis  written  a  mov- 
ing tribute  which  I  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  In  inserting  it  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

Czech   Patriot  Zxitkl  Dies  Here 
(By  David  ZucctUno) 

The  UJS.  soldiers  who  rescued  former 
Prague  mayor  Peter  Zenkl  from  a  Nazi  con- 
centration camp  in  1945  found  that  he  had 
not  lost  his  wUl  to  live. 

"He  was  not  a  broken  man;  he  had  not 
even  bent,"  recalled  newsman  HBward  R. 
Murrow,  one  of  the  first  men  to  reach  Zenkl 
Just  hours  before  he  was  to  have  been 
executed. 

Death  finally  came  for  Zenkl  Monday  eve- 
ning, when  he  died  quietly  at  the  age  of 
91  In  a  Raleigh  rest  home.  Though  riddled  by 
pnevunonla,  the  antl-communlst  Czech 
leader  struggled  for  survival  up  to  the  end. 

"The  doctors  said  his  heart  was  still  going 
strong,"  said  Bilrs.  Luboe  R.  Palounek.  wife  of 
Zenkl's  great-nephew,  with  whom  he  a|>ent 
his  last  three  years. 

"He  was  a  dynamic  man,"  Mrs.  Palounek 
said  at  her  Poland  Place  home  Tuesday.  "He 
fought  hard  all  his  life." 

Zenkl.  a  fiery  antl-communlst  statesman 
of  postwar  Czechoslovakia,  will  be  cremated 
following  a  Requiem  Mass  at  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Catholic  Church  at  5  p.m.  Friday. 
His  ashes  wUl  be  burled  at  the  Czech  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  Chicago. 

Zenkl  did  not  live  out  his  dream  of  return- 
ing to  his  homeland  and  freeing  it  of  Com- 
munist rule.  One  historian,  however,  called 
h»m  "the  favorite  leader  of  the  Czechoslovak 
people." 

He  was  deputy  prime  minister  of  Checho- 
slovakia during  the  Communist  coup  of  1947, 
but  escaped  a  year  later  with  the  help  of  a 
Communist  guard.  Although  under  constant 
guard,  Zenkl  and  his  wife  were  smuggled 
across  the  border  in  the  trunk  of  a  car. 

In  the  U.S.,  be  lived  in  Washington  and 
directed  the  antt-Communlst  Council  of  Free 
Czechoslovakia.  He  was  honorary  chairman 
of  the  group  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Zenkl  moved  in  with  Palounek,  an  IBM 
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em;4oye,  in  1972,  following  the  death  of 
Zenklli  wtfe.  "He  wes  lonely,"  Mrs.  Palovmek 
MtM.  "and  ready  to  retlie." 

Zenkl  rarely  spoke  of  the  six  years  he  spent 
te  the  oonoentntlon  camps  of  Dachau  and 
Buehenwald.  As  lord  mayor  of  Prague  In  1939, 
he  was  whisked  away  from  Ms  home  by  Oee- 
tapo  agents  who  had  "a  few  questions  he 
could  clear  up  in  an  hour." 

He  did  not  see  his  wife  and  friends  again 
imtU  1948,  when  he  was  rescued  by  soldiers  of 
Oen.  Oeoige  Patten's  Third  Army.  As  a  vehe- 
ment  antt-Nasl.  Eankl  had  been  targeted  for 
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execution,  but  survived  a  bloody  Nazi  retreat 
by  hiding  In  a  camp  sewer. 

He  weighed  less  than  100  pounds  at  the 
time  of  his  rescue.  "He  feared  that  none  of 
his  friends  wo\ild  recognize  him,"  historian 
Brackett  Lewis  wrote  In  a  book  about  Zenkl. 

Zenkl,  who  q>oke  several  languages,  hid 
that  fact  from  the  NazU  for  fear  he  would  be 
forced  to  spy  on  other  prisoners.  According  to 
Mrs.  Palounek,  he  retained  a  fierce  hatred 
for  Nazism  and  conununlsiim  imtll  his  death. 

He  also  remained  a  keen  student  of  na- 
tional    and     International     politics.     "He 


couldn't  stay  away  from  It,  even  though  he 
came  here  because  he  couldn't  manage  all 
the  fighting  he  was  going  through,"  Mrs 
Palounek  said. 

Zenkl  fell  Ul  with  pneumonia  this  summer 
and  entered  Rex  Hospital  S^t.  3.  Too  weak 
to  return  home,  he  was  moved  to  Hlllhaven 
Nursing  Home,  where  he  died  at  7  p.m.  Mon- 
day. 

"He  wanted  very  much  to  return  to 
CzechoslovakU,"  Mrs.  Palounek  said.  "His 
dream  was  to  fight  communism  to  the  finish 
and  then  live  In  peace." 
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The  Hoiise  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DJ>^  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace;  and  the 
God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with 
you.—n  Corinthians  13:  11. 

Eternal  God.  our  Pother,  we  humbly 
seek  Thy  giiid&nce  and  pray  that  our 
decisions  and  our  conduct  may  be  worthy 
of  Thy  blessing:  as  we  face  the  pressing 
problems  that  confront  us. 

In  times  of  weariness  and  worry  lift 
us  with  an  awareness  of  "Diy  presence; 
in  times  of  difficulties  and  differences  up- 
hold us  by  TTiy  Spirit;  in  times  of  suc- 
cess keep  us  humble  of  heart  and  in  times 
of  failure  and  frustration  strengthen  us 
by  niy  grace.  In  all  of  life  help  us  to  be 
chea'ful  in  spirit,  steadfast  in  faith,  zeal- 
ous in  aU  good  woito,  and  deepen  in  us 
the  sense  of  our  dependence  on  Thee. 

We  pray  for  our  Nation  and  for  aU 
nations  that  the  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
service,  and  love  may  reign  in  every  heart 
and  rule  in  every  home. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  aimounces  to  the  House  his 
an)roval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  Uie 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  9006.  An  act  to  authorize  assistance 
for  disaster  relief  and  rehablUtatlon.  to  pro- 
vide for  overseas  distribution  and  production 
of  agricultural  oommodltleB.  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Asslstonce  Act  of  1901.  and  for  other 
purpoaea:  and 

HJft.  10030.  An  act  making  appropriations 
f or  mmtary  eonstructkm  for  the  Department 
tt  Datenaa  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978.  and  the  period  ending  September  30 
1976.  and  for  other  purpoaea. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  10029)  enUtied  "An  act 
making  apunvrtatlons  for  military  con- 
■tructUm  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1976 
Md  the  period  ending  September  30.' 
1970,  and  tor  other  purposes,"  requests  a 


conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Mahsfield,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cmllan.  Mr.  INOTTYB.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
HUDDUSTON,  Mr.  Stbvtos,  Mr.  Yotjng, 
Mr.  Bklucon.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Cannon,  and  Mr.  Towkr  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CANCELLATTON  OP  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE BONDS  ALREADY  PAID 
WOULD  GIVE  US  $100  BILLION 
CUSHION  IN  DEBT  CEILING 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  any 
standards.  $93  billion  is  a  lot  of  money. 

It  is  more  than  we  appropriate  for  our 
entire  Defense  Establishment  and  it  is 
many  times  any  domestic  program.  It  is 
20  times  what  we  hear  is  needed  to  take 
care  of  New  York  City.  It  dwarfs  our  en- 
ergy development  programs,  and  It  makes 
our  much  pubUcized  welfare  programs 
look  like  peanuts. 

Yet,  the  Pederal  Reserve  has  $93  bil- 
lion in  its  portfolio  of  Government  secu- 
rities. Ninety-three  billion  dollars  of 
bonds  which  have  been  paid  for  once  with 
the  money  of  the  U.S,  Government — al- 
most 20  percent  of  our  national  debt.  Yet, 
these  bonds  remain  In  the  portfolio  of 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  un- 
canceled—despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  paid  for  once — and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  draws  more  than  $6  billion 
annually  in  interest  payments  right  out 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bonds  should  be 
canceled— the  same  as  any  other  paid- 
up  obligation— and  subtracted  from  the 
bloated  national  debt.  This  would  reduce 
the  debt  by  $93  billion  and  this  action 
would  leave  the  Federal  Government  with 
a  big  cushion  in  its  debt  structure.  This 
would  enable  us  to  appropriate  the  funds 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  cities 
and  rural  areas.  It  would  enable  us  to 
meet  our  much  talked  about  goals  of 
decent  and  sanitary  housing  for  all 
Americans. 

These  bonds  should  be  canceled  with- 
out delay  and  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
quired to  come  to  Congress  for  appro- 
priations like  any  other  Government 
agency.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  draw  $6  billion  in  interest  on 
paid-up  bonds— 46  billion  of  tax  funds 
unaudited,  unchecked,  and  unappro- 
priated. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways  and  Means 


Committee  could  forget  Its  debt  ceiling 
bill  if  we  canceled  these  'bonds.  We 
would  have  nearly  $100  billion  under  the 
celling  to  handle  the  public  and  worth- 
while needs  of  the  Nation. 


PERMISSION  FOR  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  MONDAY.  NO- 
VEMBER 10,  1975.  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  8631  ^ 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  may  have  until  mid- 
night. Monday,  November  10,  1975.  to 
file  a  report  on  H.R.  8631. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUGE  BOND  ISSUE  TURNED  DOWN 
IN  OHIO 

(Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  last,  the  people  of  Ohio  turned 
down  by  a  majority  of  approximately  5 
to  1  the  biggest  single  bond  issue  that 
was  ever  placed  before  a  State  in  the 
history  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  secretary  of 
state  in  Ohio  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct 
elections,  and  he  likes  publicity.  He  fre- 
quently gets  publicity  by  being  arrested 
for  drunken  driving.  At  other  times  he 
attempts  to  get  It  by  such  ploys  as  writ- 
ing letters  to  me  or  other  people  and 
then  releasing  their  contents  to  the  press 
before  he  mails  them.  The  latest  one 
he  wrote  to  me  deplored  the  fact  that 
I  sent  out  a  speech  I  made  on  this  floor 
to  constituents  in  my  district  pointing 
out  how  much  interest  those  bonds  would 
cost  in  view  of  the  probable  default  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  he  reminded  me 
that  I  had  a  duty  to  file  an  expense  ac- 
count. I  know  that.  I  have  always  com- 
piled,  and  I  will  file  an  expense  account, 
which  is  $940  for  the  printing,  right  out 
of  my  own  pocket. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  the  secre- 
tary to  make  sure  that  the  people  who 
raised  $2  million  from  the  bankers  and 
the  contractors,  in  a  futile  effort  to  get 
these  bond  issues  passed,  also  fUe  a  re- 
port; and  if  he  can  come  out  of  his 
sdcoholic  stupor  long  enough  to  write 
another  letter.  I  wish  he  would. 
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BtAJORTTY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  PRESIDENT'S 
ECONOMIC  ROLLER  COASITSI  IS 
RETURNING  TO  FORM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  start- 
ing to  look  like  old  times  on  President 
Ford's  economic  front. 

The  hallmark  of  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  been  high  prices  and 
high  unemployment  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  past  2  days,  we  have  had  disturbing 
evidence  that  President  Ford's  economic 
roller  coaster  is  returning  to  form. 

Today  it  was  announced  that  imon- 
plosmient  jumped  back  up  to  the  June 
level  of  8.6  percent.  Yesterday,  wholesale 
prices  went  up  at  an  annual  rate  of  21.6 
percent,  including  20  percent  for  food. 
Meanwhile,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
annoimces  another  grain  sale  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  potentially  could  raise 
our  prices  further  here  at  hrane. 

We  have  seen  all  this  before  under  the 
Republican's  economic  nonpolicy.  The 
same  economic  advisers  who  put  this 
Nation  through  the  economic  wringer  in 
the  past  2  years  are  still  there,  still  doing 
their  stuff.  The  fact  is  that  you  cannot 
cure  inflation  by  putting  people  out  of 
work,  no  matter  what  President  Ford 
thinks. 

There  has  been  no  consistent  or  even 
coordinated  economic  guidance  on  the 
part  of  this  administration  since  it  took 
office.  The  Republicans  want  the  eco- 
nomic chips  to  fall  where  they  may,  and 
the  little  guy  takes  it  on  the  chin  again. 


ter  of  public  housing,  urban  ills  or  mass 
transit. 

Perhaps  we  have  a  unique  opportunity 
in  the  upcoming  debate  over  aid  to  our 
largest  city  to  bring  the  good  old  United 
States  together  for  our  Bicentennial  year 
in  a  real  "one  nation"  concept.  But.  if  we 
are  to  travel  this  route.  Mr.  %)eaker,  it 
cannot  and  will  not  be  on  a  one  way 
street. 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

Mr.  RCXJERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
tboL^the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
'Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9019)  to  amend  tiUe 
Xin  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
revise  and  extend  the  program  for  the 
establishment  and  expansion  of  health 
maintenance  organizations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidentiy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  347,  nays  0, 
not  voting  86,  as  follows: 


(30VERN0R  CAREY  VERY  PERSUA- 
SIVE IN  FAVOR  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ASSIST  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extoid  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  our 
former  colleague  and  now  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Governor  Carey  was  very  persua- 
sive in  favor  of  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  that  reported  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  assist  the 
city  of  New  York.  Without  going  into  the 
specifics  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  that  many  of  us  are  very  recep- 
tive to  his  logic  because  the  other  course 
as  prescribed  by  President  Ford  just  does 
not  seem  to  make  good  sense. 

But  when  you  leave  the  "Big  City."  the 
political  situation  becomes  quite  clear. 
For  most  of  us,  a  vote  to  aid  New  York 
City  would  be  tantamotmt  to  a  New  York 
member  voting  "no"  on  aid  to  Israel. 

However,  we  might  be  more  willing  to 
risk  political  capital  if  we  could  have 
confidence  that  our  urban  and  inner  city 
colleagues  would  do  the  same  from  time 
to  time.  There  is  a  big  country  out  there 
that  deserves  a  national  defense — there 
are  farmers  and  rural  people — and  busi- 
ness people  in  small  towns.  We  invite 
some  of  our  city  colleagues  to  a  broader 
view  of  our  Nation — it  is  not  all  a  mat- 
CXXI a29»— Part  27 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AuColn 
Badlllo 
Befalls 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bautnan 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Beimett 
Bergland 
BevllI 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 


Boland 
BoUlng 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  na. 
Bivke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Bunison.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
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Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Oonyers 
Corman 
ComeU 
Cotter 
Goughlln 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,] 
Daniel,  R. 
Danirts.. 
Davis 
dela( 
Delan^y 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
DtngeU 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
duFont 
Karly 
■dgar 

Bdwards,  Ala. 
■dwards,  Calif. 
■Uberg 
Kmwy 


English 
Krlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Flood 
nowers 
Mynt 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Frenztf 
Wey 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Olnn 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Qradlson 
Grassley 
Green 
Oude 
Guyer 
Hsgedom 
Haley 
Hall 

HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  w.  Va. 


Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Hasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazan 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leggett 

Letunan 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Ltijan 

McClory 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHu^ 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mabon 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Bfazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

Milford 


kfUler,  Calif. 
MUler.  Ohio 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell.  N.T. 
Moakley 
MoSeU 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorbead.  Pa. 
Mbsher 


MotU    . 

Miui>hy,  ni. 

Murtba 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

NU 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

CNeUl 

Passman 

Patman,Tex. 

Patten,NJ. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PeUls 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preader 
Preyer 
Price 
Qule 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Ragula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Bostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santlnl 

NATS— 0 


Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Bcheuer 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Beibwling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubttz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

m>tilman 

Spenee 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  WU. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
SuUlvan 
Symms 
Taloott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Tbone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
iniman 
VanDeeiUn 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
vniltten 
WUson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toimg,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Yoimg.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 86 


Adams 

Anderson,  ni. 

Annunzio 

Armstrong 

Aspin 

Barrett 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bell 

Bowen 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burton,  Philip) 

ChappeU 

Chlsbolm 

Clawaon,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Counts,  m. 

Conte 


Dickinson 

Eckhardt 

Each 

Eshleman 

Fary 


Fen  wick 

norio 

Foley 

Pursy  the 

Fraser 

Oilman 

Gold  water 

Harrington 

Harsha 

H«bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HUUs 

Hlnshaw 

HoUand 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Pa. 

KeUy 

Krueger 

Landrum 

McCIoskey 

McKlnney 

Martin 

Mathls 

Metcalfe 


Mineta 


MoUohan 

Morgan 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nichols 

Ottlnger 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Peyser 

Poage 

Pritchard 

Rangel 

Rasa 

Blagle 

Risen  hoover 

Sarbanes 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague 
UdaU 
Wiggins 
WUson,  C. 
WUson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 

Toung.  Alaska 
ZeferetU 
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Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  changed  his  vote 
fnun  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

DT   TRX   COMMRTKB   OF  THE   WHOLZ 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  biU  H.JR.  9019.  with  Mr. 
MuRTHA  In  the  chair. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  Qf  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  im  first  read- 
ing of  the  bUl  was  dispensed  with. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nde,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cartcs)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  9019.  the  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganizatkMi  Amendments  of  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  9019,  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  Amendments 
of  1975,  amend  the  origljaal  HMO  Act 
(Public  Law  93-222)  to  extend  the  pres- 
ent programs  for  2  years  through  1980. 
improve  Its  implementation,  and  make 
HMO's  operating  under  the  act  more 
c(Mnpetitive  with  other  parts  of  the  health 
system.  The  legislation  reduces  the  au- 
thorizations in  1976  and  1977  by  $40  mil- 
lion hi  each  year  and  authorizee  that 
much  In  1978  and  1979.  It  also  simplifies 
the  requirements  of  HMO's  respecting 
supplemental  health  services  and  the 
services  of  health  professionals;  drops 
the  requirement  for  an  annual  period  of 
open  enrollment;  changes  the  benefits 
required  of  HMO's  to  make  them  more 
competitive;  waives  for  5  years  the  re- 
quirement for  community  rating  of  HMO 
premiums;  makes  loan  guarantees  avail 
able  to  nonprofit  HMO's  with  a  priority 
for  medically  underserved  areas;  clari- 
fies the  requirements  that  employers 
offer  the  choice  of  membership  in  HMO's 
in  their  onplovee  health  benefits  plans; 
and  requires  the  Secretary  to  adminis- 
ter the  program  through  a  single  iden- 
tifiable unit  in  HEW. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  original 
HMO  Act  in  1973  the  committee  has  been 
disappointed  by  the  very  slow  growth  of 
the  program.  Therefore,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment  has 
undertaken  oversight  of  the  program 
which  has  revealed  convincing  evidence 
that  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
slow  growth  of  the  program  lies  with 
HEW,  which  has  failed  to  seek  adequate 
appropriations,  obligate  funds  which 
have  been  aiqiropriated,  promulgate  reg- 
ulations in  an  expeditious  manner,  pro- 
vide sufficient  staff,  and  has  used  a  func- 
tional organization  for  the  program 
which  has  been  ineffective.  However, 
some  deficiencies  in  the  original  law  have 
also  become  clear  in  that  the  require- 
ments which  it  places  on  HMO's  are  so 
stringent  that  they  cannot  compete  ef- 
fectively to  the  medical  market.  The 
committee  has,  therefore,  amended  the 
law  to  correct  the  problons  with  it  which 
have  been  identified  and  to  encourage 


improved  implementation  by  HEW.  The 
leslslation  has  been  supported  in  front  of 
the  committee  by  all  witnesses  from  the 
HMO  commimlty  and,  as  rewritten  by 
tjie  subcommittee,  is  now  satisfactory  to 
all  organizations  from  which  we  have 
heard  except  the  administration.  The  bill 
contains  no  new  authorizations  of  ap- 
prc^rlations  since  it  accomplishes  an  ex- 
tension of  the  program  by  rearranging 
existing  authorizations. 

One  of  the  issues  to  the  consideration 
of  the  HMO  program  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  so-called  dual  choice  provisions  to 
the  original  law  which  require  that  an 
employer  who  is  glvtog  his  employees 
health  insurance  also  provide  for  them 
the  option  of  joining  an  HMO  when  there 
is  one  to  the  community  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  act.  Last  week  HEW 
finally  published  regulations  for  this  part 
of  the  program  after  almost  2  years  of 
consideration.  In  general  these  regula- 
tions are  reasonable.  They  do  respond  to 
the  prtocipal  concern  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, which  is  also  responded  to  to  the 
amendments  before  us,  by  allowtog  a 
union  to  have  first  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  offering  of  an  HMO  option 
to  its  members.  The  imlon  cannot,  of 
course,  speak  for  employees  which  it  does 
not  represent,  and,  to  the  event  that  it 
does  accept  an  HMO  option,  these 
amendments  and  the  committee  report 
make  It  clear  that  each  mdi vidua  1  mem- 
ber of  the  union  would  then  have  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  decide  whether 
to  joto  the  HMO  or  accept  alternative 
traditional  health  insurance  coverage 
from  his  employer.  Thus,  if  the  HMO 
option  is  offered,  each  todlvidual  em- 
ployee would  be  guaranteed  an  option 
and  the  right  to  choose  whether  or  not 
he  wishes  to  join  the  HMO. 

People  should  have  the  choice  of  what 
ktod  of  health  benefits  to  obtain.  Let  me 
emphasize  again,  our  totent  is  to  give 
each  Individual  employee  a  choice  of  an 
HMO  or  some  alternative  health  care 
coverage,  not  to  force  anybody  to  take 
any  one  particular  plan. 

I  would  also  like  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  had  some  todica- 
tion  through  leaked  memorandums  that 
HEW  is  now  seriously  considering  reor- 
ganizing the  HMO  program  and  consoll- 
dattog  the  staff  in  a  stogie  administra- 
tive unit  withto  the  Department  as  was 
suggested  in  our  committee  report.  This 
is  very  pleasing  to  me  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  proceed  to  do  so  as  expeditiously 
as  possible. 

There  has  been  some  question  about 
how  the  requirements  which  the  bill 
places  on  employers  will  affect  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  an  employer,  and 
we  will,  therefore,  have  an  amendment 
from  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  to  clarify  these  requirements. 
Medical  care  costs  have  been  rising 
to  the  last  year  at  rates  double  or  triple 
those  for  the  rest  of  the  economy.  HMO's 
provide  one  way  of  controlling  this  rise 
to  costs  without  sacrifictog  quality  or 
accessibiUty.  H.R.  9019  vrtll  when  en- 
acted speed  the  implementation  and 
growth  of  the  HMO  program  and,  I, 
therefore,  lurge  your  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  disttogulshed  chair- 


man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  STiicGiRs) . 
who  has  taken  an  active  toterest  to  this 
whole  program. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  of  the  Health  Matotenance 
Organization  Amendments  of  1975,  HJl 
9019.  H.R.  9019  makes  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  Public  Law  93-222,  the  Health 
Matotenance  Organization  Act,  which 
this  Committee  wrote  to  1973.  That  act 
was  designed  as  a  5-year  test  of  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sist in  developing  new,  comprehensive, 
prepaid  medical  groups  throughout  the 
country  as  a  means  of  encouraging  pre- 
ventive medictoe,  improvtog  the  quality 
of  medical  care,  and  restraining  the 
rapid  tocrease  to  health  care  costs.  Stace 
enactment  of  Public  Law  93-222.  the 
program  has  grown  much  more  slowly 
than  had  orlgtoally  been  anticipated  and 
in  the  last  several  months  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environment 
has,  through  hearings  and  its  oversight 
activities,  explored  the  reasons  for  this 
slow  evolution  to  the  health  matotenance 
organization  program.  H.R.  9019  repre- 
sents the  committee's  conclusions  as  to 
what  amendments  to  the  origtoal  law 
are  necessary  to  make  HMO's  more  com- 
petitive than  is  possible  under  the  orig- 
toal law  and  to  encourage  the  proper 
Implementation  of  the  program. 

TTie  bill  will  do  this  by  extending  the 
program  for  2  years;  shifting  some  of 
the  present  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions toto  the  new  years,  without  addi- 
tional authorizations  of  appropriations; 
slmplifytog  the  requirements  for  supple- 
mental health  services  and  the  services 
of  health  professionals;  dropping  the  re- 
quirement for  open  enrollment  and 
waiving  for  5  years  the  requirement  for 
commimlty  rattog;  and  clarifytog  the 
operation  of  the  dual  choice  provision. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  current  ex- 
cessive rise  to  health  care  costs  going 
on  throughout  this  country.  HMO's  are 
one  way  of  beginning  to  control  those 
costs  and,  therefore,  deserve  your  sup- 
port. This  is  a  good  bill  which  has  been 
carefully  prepared  by  our  committee  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  HMO's,  and  I 
urge  your  support  for  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Satterfield)  . 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  said  to  1973  when  we  passed  Public 
Law  93-222  that  HMO's  would  provide 
an  alternative  health  delivery  system 
uniquely  capable  of  deaUng  with  certato 
purported  problems  such  as  the  lack  of 
available  health  care  to  some  citizens, 
the  mounttog  cost  of  health  care  and  the 
lack  of  quality  jissurance  and  control 
over  health  care  services. 

However,  in  light  of  the  experience  of 
private  prepaid  group  practices  and  spe- 
cifically the  requirements  of  the  HMO 
Act  itself,  serious  questions  arose  with 
regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  federally 
subsidized  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion program,  and  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  serving  those  who  needed  it  the 
most,  that  is  those  with  high  risk  health 
problems,  those  who  resided  in  rural  and 
urban  imderserved  areas  and  the  p<x>r. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  were 
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not  available  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  had  been  no  experience  upon  which 
the  answers  could  be  based. 

Therefore,  as  an  alternative  to  the 
bltod  pursuit  of  a  long  range  costly  pro- 
gram. Congress  wisely  elected  to  ascer- 
tato  the  answers  to  these  questions.  Ac- 
cordtogly  Public  Law  93-222  directed  the 
C(»nptroller  General  to  evaluate  and  re- 
port to  Congress  on  at  least  50  of  the 
HMO's  covered  by  the  Act  on  the  basis 
of  at  least  3  years  of  actual  operation  by 
each.  He  was  specifically  directed  to  in- 
clude ftodlngs  with  respect  to  the  ability 
of  these  entities  to  operate  on  a  sound 
fiscal  basis;  on  their  ability  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  act  with  respect  to 
organization  and  operation;  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  entity  to  provide  those  basic 
and  supplemental  services  set  forth  in 
the  act;  and  on  the  ability  of  the  entity 
to  serve  todigent  and  high  risk  todivid- 
uals  and  to  provide  services  in  under- 
served  areas. 

In  addition,  the  ComptroUer  General 
was  directed  to  make  a  separate  report 
to  Congress  withto  3  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  that  public  law  upon  the  ef- 
fect of  the  act  on  employers  with  regard 
to  their  compliance  with  the  employee 
health  benefit  plans;  his  evaluation  of 
distinct  categories  of  HMO's  to  compari- 
son with  each  other  and  with  alternate 
forms  of  health  care  delivery  and  the 
Impact  of  HMO's  todividuEdly  and  as  a 
group  upon  the  general  health  of  the 
public. 

That  act  represented  a  noble  effort  to 
obtato  enlightenment  before  plungtog 
blindly  ahead  with  an  expensive  pro- 
gram. I  supported  that  approach  and 
still  do,  although  I  found  it  unfortunate 
that  various  membership  profiles  and 
categories  of  HMO's  orlglnaUy  contem- 
plated were  eliminated  from  the  public 
law  as  required  demonstration  projects. 

Now  little  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  later,  before  there  has  been  any  op- 
portimity  to  evaluate  even  one  HMO 
under  the  act,  we  are  asked  to  approve 
H.R.  9019  which  seelts  to  alter  and  de- 
lete the  fundamental  provisions  which 
to  1973  we  felt  were  not  only  essential 
for  the  HMO  to  fulfill  its  professed  role 
but  absolutely  necessary  for  meaningful 
evaluation  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Among  other  things  this  bill  would 
change  the  basic  relationship  between 
the  health  professional  and  the  HMO. 

If  H.R.  9019  Is  enacted,  no  longer 
would  a  health  professional  connected 
with  an  HMO  be  required  to  be  en- 
gaged primarily  in  providtog  services  to 
the  HMO.  Instead  his  association  with 
it  need  be  nothing  more  than  one  of 
casual  contract.  Passage  of  this  bill  will 
provide  the  very  thing  Public  Law  93- 
222  sought  to  avoid,  an  organization  so 
loosely  constituted  that  it  will  lack  the 
cohesive  benefits  to  members  and  health 
professionals  which  proponents  said 
were  essential. 

Furthermore,  under  exlsttog  law  an 
HMO  is  required  to  provide  specific  basic 
service  to  all  members  as  well  as  certato 
supplemental  services  to  those  members 
who  requested  and  paid  for  them. 

H.R.  9019  would  not  only  ellmtoate 
certato  basic  health  services  which  are 
fundamental  to  preventive  health  care 
but  it  would  elinoinate  the  requirement 


that  an  HMO  must  provide  any  supple- 
mental health  services.  This  bill  destroys 
the  very  thtog  which  is  essential  to  pre- 
ventive health  care  and  the  OHnprehen- 
sive  coordinated  services  whl(^  pro- 
ponents alleged  would  make  HMO  hetdth 
care  less  expensive  to  the  member. 

A  third  fundamental  change  which 
H.R.  9019  would  effect  is  the  elimination 
of  the  requirement  for  open  enrollment. 

The  origtoal  open  enrollment  require- 
ment was  designed  to  assure  that  an 
HMO  would  serve  all  citizens  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  confining  its  membership 
only  to  those  who  are  to  the  best  of 
health. 

A  fourth  change  which  H.R.  9019 
would  make  is  deferral  for  5  years 
of  the  requirement  for  community  rat- 
ing. The  purpose  of  community  rating 
was  to  guarantee  that  those  with  the 
highest  degree  of  hesdth  risk  would  not 
necessarily  have  to  pay  the  highest  cost 
of  membership  to  an  HMO.  Deferral  of 
this  requirement,  and  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  it  would  not  be  deferred 
agato  later,  would  also  encourage  the 
enlistment  of  memliers  by  an  HMO  with 
the  least  health  risk,  those  to  under- 
served  niral  and  urban  areas,  the  aged 
or  the  poor,  the  very  group  which  this 
whole  program  was  intended  to  serve. 

When  we  passed  Public  Law  93-222 
we  accepted  the  concept  of  test  and 
evaluation  reflecttog  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress to  obtato  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions we  felt  we  needed.  One  might  ask 
today  what  has  happened  to  that  desire? 
What  has  occurred  to  the  past  year  to 
provide  answers  today  which  were  lack- 
tog  to  1973.  Surely,  it  caimot  be  seriously 
contended  that  they  have  been  provided 
by  little  more  than  1  year's  experience, 
especially  to  light  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems which  have  plagued  this  Nation  dur- 
'tog  that  time.  Siu*ely  it  cannot  be  the 
fear  that  ultimate  evaluations  might  be 
adverse.  If  more  time  is  needed  to  develop 
HMO's  for  the  evaluation,  then  the  prop- 
er recourse  is  to  extend  the  original  6u;t, 
not  to  change  it. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  reverse  the 
objectives  Congress  established  in  1973. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  render  valueless 
the  provisions  which  call  for  evaluation 
and  to  essence  will  reduce  this  program 
to  little  more  than  one  Federal  subsidy  of 
prepaid  private  group  practice. 

Mr.  Cilhainnan,  the  need  to  tovesUgate 
this  mode  of  health  delivery  is  precisely 
the  same  today  that  it  was  in  1973.  Pas- 
sage of  H.R.  9019  will  mean  that  we  are 
no  longer  toterested  to  whether  the  con- 
cept embraced  to  Public  Law  93-222  is 
feasible  but  that  we  are  perfectly  content 
now  to  proceed  blindly  with  a  program 
whose  ultimate  scope,  effectiveness,  and 
cost  are  unknown  and  imforeseeable.  For 
these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  the  House  to  reject  this  bill. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
five  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York   (Mr.  Hastings). 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  just  a  few  comments 
about  H.R.  9019,  the  Health  Matote- 
nance Organization  Amendments  of 
1975. 

Health  maintenance  organizations — 
HMO's — are  designed  to  switch  the  focus 
of  health  care  from  hospital-based  to 


ambulatory  and  provide  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  primary  care  and  preventive 
medictoe.  The  consumer  pays  a  monthly 
or  other  periodic  fee  for  needed  health 
care  services. 

The  available  data  has  shown  that 
there  are  reduced  hospital  stays,  some- 
times up  to  50  percent,  and  as  a  result 
substantial  financial  savtogs.  The  con- 
sumer generally  receives  better  conti- 
nuity of  care  and  certainly  no  reduction 
to  quality.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  em- 
phasis on  outpatient  primary  and  pre- 
ventive care. 

However,  despite  the  proven  advan- 
tages and  the  enactment  of  enabling 
legislation,  progress  to  developing  and 
expandtog  the  HMO  concept  has  been 
disappotottog.  This  is  because  the  cur- 
rent law  contains  several  restrictive  pro- 
visions. That  is  what  the  subcommittee  is 
trytog  to  correct  by  the  legislation  we  are 
consldertog.  The  amendments  will  make 
the  formation  of  HMO's  more  attractive 
to  potential  sponsors,  make  the  law  more 
fiexible  and  responsive  to  current  needs, 
and  result  in  more  accessibility  to  HMO's 
by  the  consumer. 

I  think  the  most  important  factor  re- 
gardtog  this  legislation  is  that  it  is  a  re- 
sult of  consensus — consensus  by  those  in- 
volved to  HMO  development,  by  labor, 
by  business,  by  GAO,  by  medictoe  and 
even  by  the  admtoistratlon. 

It  is  Important  also  to  remember  that 
the  legislation  is  not  totended  to  be  the 
sole  source  of  support  for  HMO's,  but  to 
encourage  additional  public  and  private 
support. 

I  urge  you  to  r^?ort  H.R.  9019. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  mtoutes  to  the  disttogulshed  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz). 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  of  HJl.  9019,  and  I  do  so  as  well 
to  recognize  the  considerable  efforts  and 
the  contributions  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Environ- 
ment. Among  them  are  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers),  and  my  colleague  on  the 
mtoorlty  side,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hastings)  .  Mr.  Hastings  has 
made  the  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion Act  and  its  amendments  one  of  his 
highest  priorities  and  is  the  person  most 
resp>onsible  for  the  excellent  amend- 
ments to  the  HMO  Act  that  we  are  vot- 
ing on  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  American  consumers, 
the  people  who  benefit  from  the  hUib. 
standard  of  medical  care  we  have  to  this 
country,  owe  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hastings)  ,  oiu*  chairman,  and 
the  many  other  active  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  a  debt  of  gratitude.  It  is 
they  who  have  made  possible  a  concept 
of  the  health  matotenance  organization 
with  its  focus  on  both  primary  and  pre- 
ventative health  care  that,  to  my  judg- 
ment, could  mean  substantial  cost  re- 
ductions in  care,  and  better  standards  of 
care  for  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  not  only  pass  this  House, 
but  also  be  speedily  enacted  toto  law.  It 
Is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  this  leg- 
islation if  the  previously  passed  and  en- 
acted hraith  matotenance  organizati(m 
law  is  to  work.  We  have  asked  for  no  ad- 
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tUAnmi  doUan  <or  thiwr  orgu^gaUoas 
tmmjm  we  bcUeve  tital  thay  caa  maiLe 
tt  «o  tbeir  own.  if  wa  aUow  them  to  com- 
pate  In  a  fair  and  open  marketplace.  We 
miMt  make  cliangaa  in  tfae  mandatory 
iMneAt  paffkagf,  ao  tbat  heaith  main- 
tenance organintions  can  offer  a  4ex- 
ibie  package  geared  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dividuBl  consumers  and  groups  wlio  seek 
aocta  care. 

Tbare  must  alio  be  important  changes 
in  the  provisions  which  permit  enroU- 
meot  and  communitjr  rating.  Such 
changes  as  atinnlmtui  in  thi>  am»ll^tn^nt^ 
are  needed  so  that  these  health  main- 
tenance organizations  can  have  some 
pronect  of  iieing  competiUve  with  exist- 
ing JieaUh  care  plans,  wlio  are  under  no 
auch  restrictimis. 

I  am  pleased  that  there  seems  to  be 
Progrewon  the  regulatory  front,  includ- 
ing HSW  regulations,  that  will  permit 
the  trustees  of  health  plans  in  the  col- 
lective-bargaining process  to  resolve  any 
questions  involving  "dual  choice."  But 
there  is,  Mr.  Chainnan,  one  very  serious 
problem  that  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion 
to  address,  and  that  is  the  problem  of 
administration  of  the  entire  HMO  pro- 
gram. 

Ifr.  Chainnan,  there  arr  currently  21 
agencies  in  HEW  that  must  be  conferred 
with  by  HMO's.  Each  agency  has  power 
over  some  aspect  or  another  of  HMO  de- 
velopment and  regulation.  Each  agency 
can  exercise  that  power  without  any  cen- 
tral coordination  or  direction.  Staff  are 
scattered  among  the  agencies  and  do  not 
report  to  a  single  boss.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs, amply  documented  in  both  GAO 
and  oiu-  full  committee  report,  may  pre- 
vent HMO's  from  becoming  a  reality 
even  with  our  new  amendments. 

In  fact,  coming  down  here  on  the 
plane  today  from  Pittsburi^  I  was  with 
the  director  of  a  health  maintenance 
organization  recently  started  in  my  dis- 
trict. He  confirmed  that  in  fact  there  are 
ai  separate  Federal  agencies  within 
HEW,  which  his  organization  is  account- 
able to,  if  it  wishes  to  take  advantage  of 
all  prpvisioDs  of  the  HMO  Act. 

I  want  to  take  tUs  opportunity,  Mr. 
Chairman,  therefore,  to  call  upon  HEW 
to  do  everything  in  its  power  today  and 
in  future  days  to  try  to  make  existing 
health  maintenance  legislation  on  the 
books,  and  as  amended— as  I  think  we 
will  do  here  today— workable:  to  stop 
putting  unnecessary  administrative  bar- 
riers which  hinder  its  implementation - 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  to 
their  fullest  extent  to  help  present  the 
people  of  this  country  a  choice  in  the 
way  health  c«re  la  deUvered  and  admin- 
istared.  Because  of  the  important  con- 
•unaer  benefits  we  expect  to  find  in 
HMO's,  I  think  we  aU  believe  such  a 
choice  can  be  offered  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROGXRa.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
5  mlnutea  to  the  <n»Miig,,|,hf^j  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoric   (Mr.  acHsuxt) 
my  coUeague  on  the  suboommittee.  ^ 
has  taken  an  active  hUercat  in   this 

matter.  

Mr.  8CHEDXR.  Mr.  Chairman.  K  is 
with  several  reservations  that  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Health  Maintenance 
Amnndnisnts  Aat  of  1875.  Rigid  regula- 
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tfons  are  strangling  young,  vulnerable 
HMO's  and  preventing  new  ones  from 
being  craated. 

Congress  is  partly  responsible.  In  these 
amendments  we  are  granting  M*"*  *ty1 
adequate  funding  to  encourage  swifter 
and  more  secure  establishment  of  health 
maintensuice  organizations.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  been  inefllcient,  and  delinquent 
in  m-omulgatlng  the  regulations  we  have 
called  for.  Many  groups  are  waiting  at 
the  door  in  frustration  and  despair. 

Prom  the  start  our  goal  has  been  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  care  re- 
lating to  the  individuals  needs  of  each 
beneficiary  as  he  or  she  sees  them.  In 
facilitating  and  encouraging  the  estab- 
lishment of  HMO's,  tills  legislation  re- 
afBrms  the  Importance  of  home  health 
care,  which  is  often  as  satisfactory  as  the 
far  more  expensive  hospitalization.  It  is 
crucially  important  to  patient/consum- 
ers, particularly  the  elderly  population. 
But  we  should  be  wary  of  withdrawing 
support  for  other  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant services,  such  as  treatment  for 
alcoholism  and  dnig  abuse,  which  for 
many  communities  and  individuals 
across  tlie  country  are  essential. 

We  should  not  stray  from  our  original 
perception  of  HMO's  as  commimity- 
based  institutions,  drawing  on  the  en- 
tire community's  support  and  respond- 
ing in  turn  to  the  entire  commimil^'s 
needs.  While  it  is  unfair  to  burden 
HMO's  with  sudden  and  overwhelming 
costs,  open  enrollment  should  remain 
an  important  concept — and  should  be 
gradually  phased  into  the  structure  as 
it  matures.  We  must  never  diminish  the 
principle  that  health  care  be  made 
available  to  every  member  of  each  com- 
munity, including  those  high  risk  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  now  covered. 

The  quality  of  each  conMnunity's 
health  care  must  be  excellent.  Allowing 
doctors  to  spend  less  than  half  their 
time  with  the  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations jeopardizes  the  stability 
and  undermines  the  doctor-patient  re- 
lationship. We  hope  it  wiU  take  less  than 
5  years  for  the  HMO's  to  attract  phy- 
sicians whose  full  energies  wiU  be  de- 
voted to  HMO's. 

Our  HMO's  will  surely  be  a  sound 
investment  in  our  national  goal  of  qual- 
ity health  care  for  the  greatest  number 
of  people  at  a  reasonable  cost.  In  its 
present  form,  this  legislation  inflicts  se- 
rious harm  to  the  concept  of  cost  con- 
trol through  a  prepaid  structure.  By 
permitting  contracts  with  health  pro- 
fessioiuds  without  stipulating  salaries  of 
capitation  reimbursements,  we  could 
plunge  the  HMO's  back  hito  the  totally 
uncontrollable  fee-for-servlces  system. 
Prepaid  coverage,  and  comprehensive 
health  care  must  remain  the  halhnarks 
of  this  promising  new  service  and  pay- 
ments model. 

Mr.  CARTER.  B«r.  Chahman,  I  yield 
3  odnutes  to  the  distinguished  gentie- 
man  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lon) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentteman  for  yielding. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  two  or  three  ques- 
tions of  a  member  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  genUeman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  SaTTSKnxLD).  These  questions  have 


been  bothering  me,  and  I  have  niiTTasiid 
them  at  various  points  to  people  who 
are  in  charge  of  setting  np  HMO's  am 
never  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  tlw 
answers  I  have  received. 

My  first  questitm  is  this:  It  has  been 
stated  these  HMO's  will  go  into  medicaUr 
ar«is.  I  wlU  ask  tiie  genUemanfrom 
Virginia  (Mr.  SAmRnxLo)  if  he  can  teH 
us  who  will  make  this  determination  as 
to  what  is  a  "medically  undenerval 
area"?      

Mr.  8ATTERPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  ^^ 

Mr.  lOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Vh-ginia.  ^^ 

Mr.  8ATTERPIELD.  Mr.  Chahman.  it 
is  my  recollection  that  in  the  act  we 
passed  in  the  93d  Congress  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  determination  of  what  Is 
a  "medicaUy  underserved  area"  would  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

Mr.  lOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  pursue  that  for  1  second,  since  I  have 
been  through  a  few  experiences  with  an 
HMO. 

The  determination  wiU  be  made  by  the 
Secretary,  not  by  some  member  of  the 
HMO  operation  in  the  Atlanta  regional 
office:  is  that  correct?  These  determina- 
tions would  be  made  by  the  Secretary? 
Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Secretary  would  make  the  final  pro- 
nouncement on  what  is  a  "medically 
imderserved  area."  I  am  confident,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  utilize  the  resources 
of  his  entire  department  in  obtaining  the 
information  and  the  recommendations 
upon  which  he  would  make  the  ultimate 
decision. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
problem  bothers  me  very  much,  and  that 
leads  into  my  second  question. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  the  law 
or  whether  it  is  hi  the  regulations  or  in 
the  report,  but  I  understood  there  is 
supposed  to  be  community  support  for  an 
HMO. 

I  made  the  comment  yesterday  when 
we  were  handling  the  rule  that  in  my 
particular  home  town  there  was  almost 
universal  opposition  to  the  HMO's,  and 
HEW  officials  in  Atlanta  almost  put  one 
in  there  anyway. 

Is  there  supposed  to  be  community 
support  for  the  HMO? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  If  the  gentieman 
will  yield  further,  it  was  certainly  the 
understanding  of  our  committee  that 
this  was  the  preferred  way  to  proceed, 
but  upon  a  cursory  review  of  the  act  I 
cannot  find  anything  in  it  that  mandates 
this  as  a  specific  requirement,  at  least 
to  the  point  that  it  permits  someone  to 
object  to  the  establishment  and  the 
funding  of  an  HMO  provided  in  this  act. 
I  might  ixAnt  out  to  the  genUeman 
that  there  is  nothing  in  thin  act  today 
that  will  require  an  HMO  to  go  into  any 
underserved  area.  This  was  one  of  the 
requirements  that  we  tried  to  write 'into 
the  act.  but  it  was  ellmhiated  before  the 
bill  came  out  of  committee. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Are  we  ben  trying  to  make 
an  effort  to  get  a  few  HMO's  into  areas 
badly  underserved  medically,  or  are  we 
talking  about  a  goal  that  some  HEW  offi- 
cials are  proposing  of  2.000  HMO's  to 
serve  85  percent  of  the  UJ3.  population? 
Are  we  going  to  subfddlae  that  much  of  a 
program? 
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Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  This  Is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  me.  

I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
when  he  testified  before  oiur  committee 
the  first  time  in  1972,  made  a  statement 
that  this  was  what  was  being  contem- 
plated. As  a  result  of  that  additional  in- 
formation that  came  out,  I  think  it  is 
fairly  obvious,  as  we  extend  the  opera- 
tion, that  it  would  have  to  be  f ranchised 
on  a  geographic  basis. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  bill  or  the  act 
in  existence  will  take  us  to  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentieman 
f  nxn  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wUl  the  genUeman  yield  further?  . 

Mr.  LOTT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  C:!hairman,  as 
I  was  saying,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
legislation  now  on  the  books  will  take  us 
to  that  point,  nor  do  I  believe  that  this 
particular  bill  will.  However,  what  I  am 
Ttt7  much  concerned  with  is  a  move  that 
I  conceive  of  as  a  search  for  an  alternate 
health-delivery  system  to  serve  this  Na- 
tion if  we  adopt  national  health  insur- 
ance. The  thing  that  disturbs  me  more 
than  anything  else  is  that  if  we  do  adopt 
national  health  insurance,  and  if  we  do. 
indeed,  force  a  determination  that 
HMO's  are  a  viable,  effective,  and  feasible 
health-delivery  system,  there  would  be 
the  propensity  for  the  one  further  step 
of  requiring  ultimately  that  the  health- 
delivery  system  be  through  HMO's. 

K  we  ever  take  that  step,  we  will  be 
back  to  that  position  of  having  2,000 
HMO's  to  serve  85  percent  of  oiu*  popu- 
latkm.     __^ 

Mr.  IXyfr.  I  thank  the  genUeman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Satterfuld)  for  his  re- 
sponses, and  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  RCXIERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
senUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Yes.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  RCX3ERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  that  the  figm-es  that  the  genUeman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Satterfuld)  quoted. 
I  think,  were  stated  by  the  Secretan^  of 
HEW,  Mr.  Richardson;  and  the  admin- 
istration came  forward  with  that  plan. 

Our  committee  held  hearings,  and  we 
thought  it  was  not  feasible,  and  we  did 
not  accept  that  proposal.  Therefore,  what 
we  have  done  is  to  go  forward  with  a  very 
reasonable  demonstration  program  here. 
We  are  not  increasing  the  authorization. 
We  are  simply  extending  It  for  2  years.  I 
think  the  genUeman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  LoTT).  will  be  pleased  with  the  way 
we  have  handled  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. He  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
in  the  health  field. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  this  question, 
however:  Is  the  gentleman  going  to  make 
an  effort  to  urge  HEW  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  community  support  for  these 
HMO's? 

Mr.  R<X1ERS.  Yes.  May  I  say,  first  of 
all,  that  if  there  is  no  community  sup- 
port, there  can  be  no  HMO,  because  no 


one  will  Join,  nor  could  we  get  the  neces- 
sary people  to  support  it.  I  suspect  that 
is  what  happened  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. There  was  not  any  community  sup- 
port, and  it  never  got  off  the  ground.  I 
presume  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  By  its  inherent  nature, 
it  must  have  the  support  of  people  or 
otherwise  it  is  doomed  to  failing,  I  would 
say  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  do  have  concern 
about  this  biU  before  us  today,  H.R.  9019, 
the  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
Amendments  of  1975. 

I  fear  that  many  of  these  proposed  ob- 
jectives of  the  original  legislation  threat- 
en to  imdermine  the  fimdamental  rea- 
sons and  purposes  of  it  by  reducing  both 
the  scope  and  availabiUty  of  services  and 
I  feel  that  I  should  alert  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  this  situation. 

Someone  has  spoken  of  the  slow 
growth  and.  indeed,  it  has  been  slow. 
Up  luitil  1973  this  legislation  was  admin- 
istered by  HEW  under  section  314-E  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  since 
this  legislation  came  into  effect  only  five 
HMO's  have  been  developed. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  sup- 
port the  original  HMO  concept  and  I 
supported  the  goals  which  were  embodied 
to  begin  with  in  that  legislation,  and 
these  included  health  care  available  to 
all  citizens:  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  services  in  one-stop  centers:  em- 
phasis on  health  maintenance  risk- 
spreading;  and  cost  economy  incentives. 
In  short,  the  HMO  Act  of  1973  pro- 
posed to  test  the  viability  of  unique,  pre- 
paid plans  in  the  health  care  delivery 
market.  Now.  less  than  two  years  after 
passage  of  the  HMO  Act.  amendments 
have  been  proposed  in  the  guise  of  mak- 
ing HMO's  more  nearly  competitive,  and 
they  will  indeed,  which  I  fear  will  ef- 
fectively undermine  thie  piinciples  on 
which  it  was  based  and  the  goals  to 
which  it  was  committed. 

I  agree  that  these  amendments  will 
help  make  HMO's  more  profitable,  and 
indeed  so.  Medicare  and  medicaid  have 
been  expensive  and  costly,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  also  HMO's  are 
going  to  be  expensive,  but  I  am  concerned 
that  this  bill  would  render  the  HMO 
concept  almost  imrecognizable.  In  this 
process  I  am  worried  that  the  health  care 
needs  of  our  citizens  will,  indeed,  suffer. 
It  appears  to  me  that  perhaps  too 
much  is  being  said  about  insiuing  the 
economic  survival  of  HMO's  and  not 
enough  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  pro- 
viding health  care  for  the  individuals 
for  whom  HMO's  were  created  to  serve. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to  ouUine 
briefiy  a  number  of  concerns  that  I 
have. 

First,  the  scope  of  available  health 
services  will  be  significantly  reduced. 

The  guarantee  of  comprehensive 
health  services  which  was  envisioned  in 
1973  will  no  longer  k>e  comprehensive. 

Preventive  dental   care  for  children 
would  be  removed  from  the  list  of  basic 
required  services. 
As  we  know,  a  small  investment  in 


preventive  dental  care  in  early  childhood 
will  result  in  substantial  savings  in  cost 
and  disability  in  later  life.  Yet  this  im- 
portant preventive  provision  would  be 
deleted  according  to  this  proposed  bill. 

In  addition,  another  amendment 
would  transfer  the  provisicKi  of  medi- 
cal treatment  and  referral  services  for 
the  abuse  of  an  addiction  to  alcohol 
and  drugs  from  basic  services  to  the  sup- 
plemental services  list. 

Moreover,  if  this  bill  passes,  HMO's 
would  no  longer  be  obUgated  to  offer 
any  supplemental  services  whatsoever. 

Thus  there  would  be  no  guarantee 
that  these  valuable  alcohol  and  drug 
services  would  be  provided  at  all. 

The  provision  of  supplemental  services 
would  be  entirely  optional  for  the  HMO's 
and  it  would  come  to  an  additional  cost 
and  expense  to  the  members  of  these 
organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
by  my  good  friends  who  introduced  the 
legislation  about  the  5 -year  preventive 
health  care  and  the  role  of  the  HMO's 
in  supporting  this  approach. 

I  heard  one  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues describe  how  HMO's  should  be 
"catching  a  disease"  before  it  starts. 

Indeed,  I,  too,  believe  this  is  a  very 
worthy  concept,  which  requires  effective 
implementation.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  find  my  colleagues'  support  of 
these  amendments  inconsistent  with 
their  endorsement  of  the  preventive  ap- 
proach. 

In  fact,  the  removal  of  the  preventive 
dental  care  provision  and  the  transfer  of 
the  alcohol  and  drug  services  to  the  sup- 
plemental, and  thus  "optional"  category, 
appear  to  contradict  the  concept  of  the 
preventive  health  care  approach. 

HMO's  were  created  and  designed  to    . 
have  an  incentive  to  keep  people  w^. 
We    should    provide    HMO's    with    the 
means  to  do  so  rather  than  reduce  the 
scope  of  services. 

Second,  the  accessibility  of  health  care 
services  to  all  segments  of  the  population 
will  be  reduced  if  these  amendments  pass. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  those  most 
in  need  of  the  services  and  those  whom 
the  Congress  specifically  intended  to  ben- 
efit. 

The  amendment  to  eliminate  the  open 
enrollment  requirement  would  encour- 
age "skimming,"  and  by  that  I  mean  the 
selection  of  members  who  are  healthiest 
and  who  have  the  greatest  resources,  not 
for  the  poor  or  the  sick. 

With  the  elimination  of  open  enroll- 
ment. HMO's  would  be  able  to  deny  mem- 
bership to  many  of  the  sick,  poor,  and 
elderly  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

My  colleagues  who  favor  this  change 
point  to  the  phrase  in  the  original  act 
which  requires  HMOs  to  enroll  members 
who  are  "broadly  representative"  of  the 
area  they  serve.  They  claim  that  this 
phrase  serves  as  a  safeguard  against  such 
discrimination. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  qualification 
is  not  sufficient  to  assure  membership 
for  those  who  need  it  most.  I  fear  that 
the  words  "broadly  representative  "  may 
be  interpreted  in  the  most  restrictive, 
narrow  sense  rather  than  in  a  nondis- 
criminatorj-  fashion.  This  phrase  would 
still  permit  HMO's  to  pick  and  choose 
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ttKM*  memben  who  are  to  be  ccmsidered 
the  "repreecntative"  enroUees.  and  a^atn, 
they  will  be  the  healthiest  and  the 
wealthiest. 

In  a  cimilar  vein,  the  proposed  waiver 
of  the  community  rating  provision  serves 
to  undermine  the  risk-sharing  features 
at  the  HICO  concept,  that  is,  the  wealthy 
people  will  not  share  the  expenses  of 
the  poverty  stricken  people. 

It  was  said  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
STABOBts  by  the  present  Secretary  of 
HEW: 

W*  fMl  tbMX  If  an  HlfO  recclvM  the  bene- 
fits of  thB  act  In  terms  either  of  financial 
aid  or  of  certlflcatloD  under  the  "dual  choice" 
option.  It  ahould  be  required  to  furnish  the 
Important  health  aervlceg  listed  In  the  act 
as  supplemental  services  If  the  manpower 
Is  available  and  If  the  recipient  desires  those 


Therefore  we  believe  that  it  would  be  ben- 
eficial to  delete  those  provisions  of  H.R. 
9019  which  make  the  offering  of  supplemen- 
tal health  services  by  HMO's  no  longer  man- 
datory. 

This  change  would,  in  effect,  permit 
HMO's  to  establish  differential  premium 
rates  corresponding  to  health  status. 

Thus,  instead  of  the  savings  in  health 
costs  from  the  healthiest  members  being 
used  to  offset  the  higher  health  costs  of 
individuals  in  greatest  need  of  medical 
attention,  the  latter  group  would  have 
to  pay  higher  premiums. 

Much  has  been  said  by  my  colleagues 
about  the  cost-saving  potential  of 
HMO's,  and  their  ability  to  reduce  in- 
patient care.  I,  too,  am  impressed  by  the 
flndtngs  that  have  been  cited  from  past 
experience.  However,  if  these  amend- 
ments pass,  what  will  happen  to  the  in- 
dividual who  needs  a  service  which  is  no 
longer  offered  by  the  HMO? 

Rather  than  helping  to  cut  down  con- 
simier  costs,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
legislation  will  increase  individual's  ex- 
penses. HMO  enrollees  wUl  be  faced  with 
extra  payments  for  extra  services  which 
the  so-called  comprehensive  service  no 
longer  offers. 

Third,  HJl.  9019  also  undermines  the 
cKsatept  of  a  "one-stop"  health  center, 
where  all  providers  of  health  services 
are  loyal  to  the  unit  and  to  the  preven- 
tive-maintenance approach. 

According  to  the  proposed  legislation 
it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  pro- 
viders who  serve  HMO's  to  be  primarily 
engaged  in  prepaid  practices.  HMO's 
would  be  permitted  to  contract  out  to  a 
combination  of  health  groups  and  health 
professiopals  for  services. 

Finally  I  regret  that  the  viability  of 
the  HMO  concept  is  being  judged  so  pre- 
maturely and  along  thoroughly  tradi- 
tional Unea.  U  indeed  HMO  premiums 
compare  less  favorably  with  other  plans, 
the  other  features  such  as  range  of  serv- 
ices and  convenience  and  so  on  compare 
favorably.  Striving  for  the  lowest  dollar 
coverage  is  not  the  only  way  to  be  com- 
petitive nor  necessarily  the  beat  way.  A 
comprehensive  one-stage  health  care 
plan  can  also  be  competitive  because  of 
the  total  care  package  it  offers. 

The  intent  of  the  original  legislation 
was  to  test  a  new  concept  which  would 
be  an  alternative  to  «»ieting  forms  of 
health  care  delivery.  HMO's  were  not 
meant  to  be  modeled  after  the  existing 


commercial  carriers  with  which  they  are 
being  compared  today. 

Wisely,  I  think,  children's  ear  exami- 
nations have  been  added  to  the  preven- 
tive services  list,  and  home  health  serv- 
ices have  been  retained  in  the  basic  serv- 
ices package. 

These  were  changes  which  I  intro- 
duced and  I  am  pleased  that  the  sub- 
committee saw  flt  to  include  them. 

In  addition,  these  amendments  will 
guarantee  loans  to  private  HMO's  which 
will  serve  medically  underserved  areas. 
However,  although  these  changes  are 
important,  I  believe  they  fall  far  short 
of  offsetting  the  many  unfortunate 
features  of  this  bill. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
provide  up  to  $50,000  in  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  feasibility  studies  of  HMO's, 
and  up  to  $1  million  in  grants,  contracts, 
and  loan  guarantees  for  initial  develop- 
ment costs,  and  up  to  $2.5  million  in 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  for  initial  op- 
erational costs  of  HMO's,  I  feel  in  such 
cases,  with  such  largesse  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  so  many  grants 
and  so  many  funds  from  this  area,  that 
we  should  not  reduce  the  scope  of  acces- 
sibility of  the  services  which  HMO's  were 
created  to  provide  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler). 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
read  the  dissenting  views  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Sattekfuld)  and  the  supplemental 
views  of  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter).  I  sup- 
ported the  Health  Maintenance  Act  of 
1973,  which  subsequently  became  Public 
Law  93-222,  and  after  having  read  both 
of  these  views  I  have  some  reservations 
about  this  bill  and  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question  or  two  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  genUeman  from 
Kentucky. 

Particularly  after  having  read  the 
gentieman's  supplemental  views,  I  won- 
der if  the  scope  of  available  health  serv- 
ices will  be  signiflcantiy  reduced  by  this 
bill.  I  think  the  gentleman  knows  what 
I  am  referring  to.  We  have  many  rural 
and  small  town  areas  in  America  that 
could  be  truly  classified  as  medically  de- 
prived or  medically  imderserved.  I  won- 
der what  the  gentieman's  judgment 
would  be  to  that  particular  thrust  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  The  thrust  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  make  HMO's  viable,  and  by 
that  I  mean  profitable,  and  I  believe 
that  it  would  make  them  quite  profit- 
able. I  am  afraid  that  for  areas  such  as 
ours,  where  we  have  many  poor  people, 
it  would  not  be  very  effective.  I  doubt  if 
we  could  establish  HMO's  by  this  legis- 
lation in  oiu"  areas.  I  regret  this  very 
much. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  So  what  the  genUe- 
man is  saying  is  that  we  are  trying  in 
this  legislation  to  make  HMO's  more  vi- 
able. Is  it  true  in  many  cases  that  this 
bill  is  going  to  deprive  the  lower  Income 
and  poorer  people  of  adequate  medical 
services?  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  CARTER.  The  genUeman  is  e«- 
acUy  correct. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  There  is  one  other 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  fnxn  Kentucky. 
He  points  out  in  his  supplemental  views] 
that  we  must  prevent  skimming,  and  I 
think  this  is  what  the  genUeman  was  re- 
ferring to  in  the  earlier  response  to  my 
(luesUon,  and  that  is  if  we  take  the  mote 
affluent  citizens  into  HMO's  we  will  be 
thereby  depriving  the  lower  Income  peo- 
ple of  badly  needed  health  services.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement? 

Blr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  right,  if  the  distinguij£Sd  genUe- 
man will  yield  on  that.  Actually,  only  the 
healthiest  and  wealthiest  would  be  en- 
rolled, although  it  Is  supposed  to  be 
broadly  representative  and,  of  course,  it 
would  be  extremely  viable  and  would  be 
a  moneymaking  proposition.  It  would  be 
quite  expensive  if  it  is  expanded  in  the 
futiire. 

I  am  thankful,  however,  that  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  next  2  years  are  lim- 
ited in  scope.  I  would  have  supported  a 
larger  authorization  in  case  it  would  have 
been  more  helpful  to  areas  such  as  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
represents  and  the  area  I  represent. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
the  amendment  that  does  provide  for 
children's  ear  examinations — that  they 
have  been  added  to  the  preventive  serv- 
ices— and  the  home  health  services,  be- 
cause this  is  vitally  Important  and  it  is 
my  understanding  these  are  both  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Yes,  home  vteits.  also  ear 
examinations.  It  might  go  even  further 
than  that,  but  it  does  eliminate  predental 
examlnatic«is,  which  ai'e  very  important, 
also  treatment  for  alcoholism,  which  af- 
fects 10  million  of  our  people  and  drug 
problems,  which  are  expanding  greatly. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  regret  very  much 
there  is  no  provision  for  predental  ex- 
aminations. 

Mr.  CARTER.  That  was  not  included 
in  the  present  bill,  neither  is  alcoholism, 
except  as  a  supplemental  which  would 
cost  more  money.  Really,  supplemental 
offerings  are  not  really  required. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man would  stgree  that  this  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  in  our  area  and  in  many 
cases  there  is  a  serious  denial  of  ade- 
quate dental  examinations  for  school- 
children and  others  and  it  is  certainly 
a  serious  problem. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  jrield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  goiUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
most  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
genUeman  from  Virginia.  I  might  say 
it  would  help  to  have  the  House  under- 
stand that  HMO's  are  not  designed  to  be 
another  system  of  covering  all  the  prob- 
lems of  healthful  living  in  the  country. 
I  can  assure  the  genUeman  that  is  not 
the  case.  HMO's  is  a  very  small  demon- 
stration program  to  try  to  inject  praven- 
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tion  as  an  element  in  our  existing  sys- 
tem. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
(Virginia  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky if  we  want  all  these  concerns,  and 
I  share  these  concerns  about  drug  abuse 
and  all  these  other  problems,  then  we 
have  to  consider  a  system  of  national 
health  care;  but  we  should  not  confuse 
what  HMO's  are  designed  to  do  with 
regard  to  extension  of  coverage  for  all 
the  health  needs  of  the  country.  HMO's 
are  not  designed  to  do  that.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  make  the  HMO  com- 
petitive with  third-party  systems  and 
no  more  than  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  genUeman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  genUeman. 

I  want  to  state  that  the  original  HMO 
Act  did  include  drug  treatment  and  sdco- 
holism,  as  well  as  predental  examina- 
tions. That  was  part  of  it  sis  a  package. 
It  was  supposed  to  provide  both  preven- 
tive health  care  and  care  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave;  but  by  this  legislation  we 
are  eliminating  those  things  and  we  are 
making  them  viable.  Certainly  we  are 
eliminating  from  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation  the  people  who  really  need 
it  most. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  srield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr.  BADn.LO) . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In.  support  of 
H.R.  9019,  the  bill  to  amend  tiUe  yrTT 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  the  program  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  expansion  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations. 

I  strongly  support  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  to  create  organized  systems 
of  health  care  that  provide  comprehen- 
sive services  for  families  and  individual 
members  who  pay  a  fixed  annual  fee. 
The  HMO  approach,  which  to  my  dis- 
appointment h^  grown  at  an  excessively 
slow  rate,  still  provides  many  middle-In- 
come people,  particularly  those  with 
children,  an  excellent  alternative  for 
complete  medical  care. 

I  am  glad  that  the  bill  is  being  modified 
in  order  to  help  make  HMO's  more  com- 
petitive with  other  forms  of  medical 
pr^tice.  Our  citizens  are  in  need  of  this 
type  of  medical  service  system  that  is 
based  on  the  concept  that  it  is  better 
to  prevent  Illness,  than  to  wait  until  the 
patient  has  developed  a  disease  before 
mobilizing  health  resources.  The  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
report  discusses  problems  created  by  the 
poor  administration  of  the  program  by 
HEW.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
continue  to  monitor  the  administration 
of  the  program  and  try  to  allleviate  these 
problems. 

I  also  hope  the  committee  will  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  development  of 
HMO  programs  in  areas  serving  low  in- 
come medicaid  and  medicare  recipients. 
This  type  of  a  focus  is  necessary  in  order 
to  have  the  program  function  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  My  district  is  com- 
posed   primarily    of    very    low-income 


minorities  and  senior  citizens.  HEW  has 
disapproved  program  proposals  from  the 
South  Bronx  because  HEW  stated  that 
the  intercity  areas  lack  the  economic 
indices  to  insure  successful  HMO  pro- 
grams. With  proper  reimbursement  by 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  this 
should  not  be  a  valid  reason  for  refusal. 
I  hope  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  will  urge  HEW  to 
solve  this  problem  and  provide  the 
needed  guidance  to  insure  that  the  HMO 
program  reaches  low-income  residents 
as  well  as  others  who  choose  the  pro- 
gram voluntarily. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Tomessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  understanding  that  under 
the  original  act  some  20  percent  of  fund- 
ing was  specifically  reserved  for  so- 
called  underserved,  including  rural, 
areas.  Yet  there  have  been  complaints 
that  this  money  simply  is  not  going  into 
these  areas,  particularly  the  rural  areas. 
In  fact  my  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Carter,  states  specifically  in  your 
committee's  report: 

There  Is  a  lack  (In  this  legislation)  of  em- 
phasis on  HMO  development  In  underserved 
areas." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  reassurances 
might  you  be  able  to  render  those  of  us 
who  are  so  vitally  concerned  about  the 
health  needs  of  rural  Americans  that 
this  legislation,  indeed  this  program,  is 
not  by  default  going  to  serve  only  urban 
and  suburban  citizens? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman,  if  I  may,  that  in 
the  original  law  we  did  say  that  we 
wanted  20  percent  of  these  fimds  to  go 
into  rural  areas.  They  have  not  come  up 
to  that.  In  fact,  they  have  been  very  slow 
in  administering  the  program.  They  have 
put  almost  15  percent  into  the  rural 
areas. 

We  chastised  them  on  this  report.  The 
committee  has  expressed  its  displeasing 
with  the  fact  that  they  have  not  come 
up  to  the  goal  we  set  of  20  percent  of  the 
funds.  We  expect  that  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  am  sure  he  realizes  as  well 
as  any  of  us  do  that  the  rural  areas  in 
this  country  are  deeply  In  need  of  this 
type  of  service. 

Mr.  R<X3ERS.  The  committee  recog- 
nized that  in  its  original  bill,  and  we  con- 
tinue that  and  we  will  hislst  that  the  law 
be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
health  maintenance  organizations  are 
the  form  of  delivery  of  health  care  in 
which  we  can  stress  preventive  care  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  everybody  gets  ill 
and  putting  them  in  the  hospital,  the 
most  expensive  place  for  delivery  of  care. 
In  other  words,  we  are  giving  an  incen- 
tive to  the  doctors  who  rim  the  HMO's 
to  keep  people  well  and  out  of  the  hos- 
pital. It  is  to  their  economic  benefit  to 
do  that  In  a  group  which  is  (kaid  in  the 


beginning  of  the  year  to  take  care  of 
that  family  for  the  whole  year. 

When  we  wrote  the  original  bill,  we 
put  in  every  service  we  could  think  of 
which  we  thought  would  be  good  for  the 
HMO  to  give  as  a  requirement.  Now. 
what  happened?  When  some  of  them 
went  out  to  the  marketplace,  they  found 
out  that  few  of  the  insurance  companies 
were  giving  the  same  benefits  for  the 
same  amount  of  money.  We  believe  in 
the  free  enterprise  system,  so  we  want 
to  let  the  HMO's  have  the  same  ability  to 
compete  for  health  business  as  an  in- 
surance company  would,  and  we  are  say- 
ing, "We  are  not  going  to  make  you  give 
extended  mental  health  service.  You 
have  to  give  emergency  care  for  alcohol- 
ism, but  we  are  not  just  going  to  make 
you  give  continued  service  when  nobody 
else  is  required  to  unless  you  can  charge 
for  it." 

Now,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
HMO  from  giving  every  medical  service, 
as  any  health  insurance  policy  could,  but 
a  person  may  have  to  paj-  a  little  more 
for  it.  

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  does  the  Government  subsidize  the 
other  carriers  to  which  the  genUeman 
refers,  the  insurance  companies? 

Mr.  RCX3ERS.  May  I  say  to  the  genUe- 
man— and  I  am  sure  he  knows  this — all 
we  are  doing  is  trying  to  get  them 
started  as  demonstration  projects,  and 
then  they  are  on  their  own.  They  are  on 
their  own,  and  they  have  to  be  financial- 
ly able.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  deduction  for  individual 
and  corporate  purchase  of  private  health 
insurance  constitutes  a  very  substantial 
subsidy  by  tax  expenditures  of  private  in- 
surance companies. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  genUeman  looks 
at  the  bill,  we  have  had  some  $22^2  mil- 
Uon.  Every  bit  of  it  has  been  grant  money 
given  to  these  people,  and  yet  we  want 
to  give  them  money  and  have  them  com- 
pete with  insurance  companies.  This  is 
an  invasion  of  the  private  sector,  it 
seems  to  me.  by  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  genUeman  would 
look  at  the  bill,  and  I  know  he  has  done 
so  carefully,  he  will  find  that  we  phase 
out  aU  aid  after  a  3-year  period.  The 
whole  program  does  not  go  but  5  years, 
and  then  the  HMO's  are  out  and  have  to 
be  viable  and  pay  their  own  way. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
Ueman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  great  arguments  for  HMO  origi- 
nally was  that  they  had  the  unique  capa- 
bllito^  of  supplying  more  comprehensive 
preventive  health  services  than  were  now 
being  supplied  by  health  insurance  and 
private  insurance.  If  we  are  now  going 
to  say  that  they  provide  no  more  than 
private  insurance  companies,  we  are  dis- 
regarding one  of  the  very  important 
points. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Not  necessarily.  The 
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ttsatleman  is  not  taking  into  considera- 
ttoD  the  free  enterpriae  system,  the  mar- 
ketptece,  in  determining  that.  Tliey  can 
ptovidc  theacndcet. 

Ifr.  BATTBRFSELD.  11  the  gentleman 
wfH  yield  further.  I  certain^  agree  with 
the  free  enterpriae  system.  But  I  do  not 
think  anylMMiy  can  contend  that  Public 
Law  9»-322  is  a  free  enterprise  bill. 

Mr.  ROQERS.  There  is  no  question  it 
is  free  enterprise. 

Let  me  tdl  the  gentlonan  something 
dse.  We  have  already  experience  about 
HliO  costs.  I  do  not  know  anyone  In  this 
Nation  who  is  not  concerned  about  health 
costs.  Certainly  this  Congress  ought  to 
be.  And  here  we  are,  tallElng  alxHit  mov- 
ing into  national  health  insurance.  Let 
me  tell  the  Members  about  the  experi- 
ence we  have  already  had  in  Oregon  and 
the  District  of  Cohuibia  with  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organization. 

HMOs  in  these  areas  took  a  medicaid 
group  and  they  compared  costs  on  the 
like  group  being  cared  for  In  the  private 
sectM-.  And  do  the  Blembers  know  what 
happened?  Medicaid  beneficiaries  en- 
rolled in  the  Group  Health  Cooperative 
in  Puget  Sound  experienced  a  monthly 
cost  which  was  29.8  percent  less  than 
that  experienced  by  beneficiaries  receiv- 
ing fee-for-servlce  care.  Medicaid  eli- 
gible enrolled  in  the  Group  Health  Asso- 
ciation of  Washington,  DC,  over  a  3- 
year  period,  experienced  costs  which 
averaged  20.6  percent  less  than  bene- 
ficiaries receiving  fee-for-service  care. 

This  is  an  impressive  figxire,  I  would 
support  this  legislation  if  that  is  all  it 
did.  Let  us  begin  to  show  how  we  can 
^begin  to  eifect  some  savings  in  health 
Bare,  20  to  30  percent.  And  with  an 
expenditure  of  $118  billion  on  health  in 
this  Naticm — and  it  is  rapidly  rising- 
think  of  the  potential  of  what  this  may 
do,  even  for  medicaid.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility for  effecting  the  costs  of  health 
care  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate. 

Mr.  HASTINOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fn»n  New  York. 

Mr.  HASTmoS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

On  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Government  is  involved  in  subsi- 
dizing the  free  enterprise  system  health 
care  in  this  country,  I  think  the  House 
should  understand  that  of  the  |118  bil- 
lion mentioned  by  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Bir.  Rociis),  the 
Federal  Government  this  year  will  pay 
well  over  $30  billion.  That  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  existing  fee-for-service  health 
system.  I  do  not  decry  that,  but  I  do  not 
either  want  the  House  to  suffer  under  an 
Uluaion  that  there  is  no  contribution  to 
the  delivery  of  health  care  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  it  has  been 
released  that  over  200  doctors  in  this 
Nation  earned  over  $100,000  hi  fees  from 
HMdlcald.  and  one  earned  over  $450,000 
In  1  year  hi  fees  from  medicaid. 

Do  not  miaunderstand.  That  is  Federal 
Dooney.  That  is  Federal  subsidy  of  an 
exiating  fee-for-service  system.  So  I  do 
Dot  think  we  should  suffer  under  the  il- 
lusion that  there  is  no  Federal  contribu- 
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tlon  to  the  health  fee-for-service  health 
care  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fnxn  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  will  agree  that  is  quite  true.  I  would 
say  this  does  not  speak  well  for  the  FM- 
eral  Government,  but  right  here  today 
we  are  continuing  that  subsidization  of 
which  the  gentleman  is  speaking.  And 
over  the  years,  if  this  continues,  we  are 
going  to  have  another  white  elephant  on 
our  bcu;ks  such  as  medicaid  is  today. 

Furthermore,  each  physician  member 
of  one  of  these  group  practices  that  my 
good  friend  referred  to  earns,  according 
to  his  own  words  on  the  floor  a  few  weeks 
ago,  $65,000  a  year.  So  why  in  the  world 
do  we  want  to  further  subsidize  this 
group  and  limit  the  amount  of  work  that 
they  would  have  to  supply  to  serve  our 
poor  people? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  just  like  to  respond  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  very  good  friend,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  York.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  fact  that  we  are  sub- 
sidlzhig  health  care  to  the  point  of  de- 
livery without  requiring  payment  from 
those  to  whom  it  is  delivered  accounts 
for  the  rlsmg  cost  of  health  care  in  this 
country. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  that  in 
part  the  entrance  of  the  Government  in 
this  area  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 
escalaUng  costs  for  health  care  delivery 

Mj.  DRDJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  aim 

^.*^.°'  "*  ^^°  '^  vote  today  for 
this  bill  is  to  provide  high-quality  mod- 
erate-cost health  care  to  as  many  citi- 
zens as  possible.  Specifically,  our  goal 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  health 
matotenance  organizations  hi  this  coun- 
try. 

If  health  maintenance  organizations 
are  to  fiouriah  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  be  able  to  compete  profitably  with  tra- 
ditional health  care  plans.  For  health 
maintenance  organizations  to  be  able  to 
compete  profitably,  they  must  be  aUowed 
to  eliminate  certain  services  and  still 
qualify  for  Federal  assistance 

"Hie  wisdom  of  this  legislation  is  re- 
flected by  the  fact  that  it  is  endorsed  by 
among  others,  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
^  Medical  CUnics  and  the  Group 
Health  Association  of  America.  The  lat- 
ter organization  has  (mi  its  executive 
committee  representatives  from  health 
maintenance  organizations  throughout 
the  country,  includhig  the  Harvard 
Community  Health  Plan  in  Boston. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  seen 
moat  clearly  hi  the  fact  that  although 
Congress  appropriated  $8».2  million  for 
HMO's  for  fiscal  1974-75,  Mily  $22.5  mU- 
llon  has  been  obligated  for  this  period 
The  faUure  of  the  Department  of  Health' 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  encourage 
applications  and  to  promptly  issue  regu- 
lations is  one  reason  for  the  low  amount 


of  oUigated  funds.  It  also  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  Health  Maintoiance  Organizaticxis 
Act  oi  1973  are  also  an  Important  cause 
This  biU  deals  effectively  with  this 
factor. 

This  bill  has  been  carefully  conceived. 
It  ia  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  over- 
sight by  the  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  re- 
quires no  new  appropriations.  What  it 
does  require  is  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  urge  that  support 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
good  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  it. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Congress  passed 
the  original  HMO  bill,  which  was  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
more  HMO's  throughout  the  country  by 
providing  Federal  aid  for  the  organiza- 
tion costs  plus  additional  aid  for  oper- 
ating costs  during  the  early  years  of  op- 
erations. In  return  for  this  aid,  the  new 
HMO's  were  required  to  provide  a  very 
wide  spectrum  of  services.  In  the  House- 
passed  bill,  the  Initial  operating  aid 
would  have  been  substantial  Federal 
grants.  As  fhaally  passed,  this  aid  was 
watered  down  to  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees only,  but  no  reduction  was  made 
hi  the  scope  of  services  to  be  provided  to 
the  membership. 

During  the  first  year  of  operations,  it 
became  clear  that  newly  organized 
HMO's  could  not  afford  to  provide  such 
a  wide  spectrum  of  services,  minus  real 
operating  subsidies,  and  still  meet  the 
price  competition  of  other  providers  of 
health  services  or  health  hisurance  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  relax  the  original 
statutory  requirements  on  mandatory 
services  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
new  HMO's  to  compete  hi  the  health 
care  market. 

I  recognize  that  the  proposed  modifi- 
cations of  mandatory  services  may  pro- 
duce a  benefit  structure  that  falls  some- 
what short  of  the  Ideal,  and  that  there 
are  those  who  argue  against  program 
modifications  at  this  early  stage.  But  in 
this  matter — as  in  other  aspects  of  health 
care  delivery— we  must  learn  to  temper 
our  idealism  with  realism.  Health  care 
resources  are  unfortunately  finite,  and 
so  are  the  dollars  available  to  buy  them 
with,  so  most  of  us  must  make  some 
hard  choices  between  what  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  and  what  is  really  essential 
to  our  health.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram of  federally  assisted  HMO's  should 
therefore  be  to  produce  a  viable  alterna- 
tive to  other  health  care  arrangements — 
and  not  to  demonstrate  how  many  health 
care  services  could  be  rolled  together  in 
a  single  package  without  regard  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  package. 

The  people  of  the  country  need  the 
HMO  alternative,  and  the  Congress 
should  pass  this  bill  to  make  this  alter- 
native a  realistic  choice. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chahroan.  before  us 
today  we  have  a  bill  which  provides  for 
us  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  assist 
in  the  growth  smd  acceptance  of  health 
maint«iance  organizations. 

The  original  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganization Act  of  1973  was  designed  to 
switch  the  focus  from  hospital  to  ambu- 
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latory  health  care,  and  to  provide  greater 
emphasis  on  both  primary  and  pieven- 
tive  care.  The  bill  before  us  today  would 
assist  in  the  attainment  of  this  goal  by 
enhancing  the  ability  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations  to  market  their 
services  to  the  public  by  making  them 
more  attractive  to  potential  sponsors, 
and  by  incorporating  certahi  changes  to 
improve  the  administration  and  the 
flexibility  of  the  law. 

More  importantly,  with  Congress  be- 
ginning its  consideration  of  national 
health  insurance  legislation.  I  feel  it  is 
important  that  the  citizenry  is  offered  an 
alternative  to  the  fee-for-service  system 
that  currently  exists  in  this  country. 
Health  maintenance  organizations  offer 
tills  alternative  by  establishing  a  mecha- 
nism for  delivering  health  services  on  a 
prepayment  basis  while  stressing  preven- 
tion £is  well  as  cure. 

Therefore  I  most  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  successful  passage 
of  H.R.  9019  thereby  assuring  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  that  the  Congress 
is  truly  responsive  to  their  health  needs. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  before  us  today  a 
measure  which  will,  if  properly  admin- 
istered, help  counteract  a  monster  of 
gargantuan  proportions.  That  monster 
is  the  rising  cost  of  health  care.  Over 
the  past  few  years.  Americans  have  seen 
an  inordinate  increase  in  the  amount 
they  must  pay  for  basic  medical  care. 
That  is  even  hi  comparison  with  the  hi- 
crease  in  the  cost  of  everything  else. 

The  primary  soiurce  of  nutrition  for 
this  monster  is  the  overutilization  of 
hospital  beds.  When  we  were  debating 
the  Health  Revenue  Sharing  and  Health 
Services  Act  back  in  June,  I  mentioned 
this  fact.  Americans  are  becoming  hos- 
pital crazy.  Admittedly,  some  Increase  is 
necessary,  if  only  because  of  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  various  medical  tech- 
niques. 

Almost  every  medical  authority,  how- 
ever, will  tell  you  that  there  is  a  pro- 
digious niuhber  of  unnecessary  hospital 
admissions.  Even  when  tiie  admissions 
are  justified,  the  length  of  time  spent  in 
the  hospital  is,  in  many  instances,  im- 
justifiably  long.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  Is  the  defensive  medicine  which 
physicians  must  practice  because  of  the 
(Hislaught  of  malpractice  suits.  But  an- 
other culprit  is  the  fee-for-service  con- 
cept. 

How  can  we. combat  the  monster  of 
inflation  in  medical  costs?  One  great 
piece  of  ammunition  is  health  mainte- 
nance organizations.  Survey  after  survey 
has  shown  that,  when  compared  with 
fee-for-service  care,  HMO  participants 
receive  more  outpatient  care,  and  spend 
less  time  in  the  hospital  when  hospital- 
ization is  necessary. 

H.R.  9019  takes  a  long  step  toward 
making  HMO's  a  more  acceptable  alter- 
native to  our  present  system  of  health 
care  delivery.  I  do  have  one  reservation 
about  the  bill,  however.  It  drops  home 
health  care  as  one  of  the  .services  which 
an  HMO  mu^t  provide.  I  still  mahitain, 
as  I  stated  in  June,  that  medical  care 
hi  a  home  environment  should  be  en- 
couraged In  every  possible  way.  Luckily, 
we  provided  $10  million  hi  support  of 


this  type  of  care  hi  the  health  revenue 
sharing  bill.  I  hope  that  we  can  find  some 
way  in  the  future  to  encourage  HMO's 
to  pursue  this  approach,  for  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  are  ideally  suited  for  the 
task. 

Despite  ray  one  objection.  I  see  a  bill 
which  deserves  to  be  adopted.  It  kills 
most  of  the  bugs  which  pestered  the  im- 
plementation of  the  original  act.  HMO's 
are  not  a  nuclear  warhead  in  the  fight 
against  medical  inflation,  but  I  commend 
the  gentieman  from  West  Vh"ginia  and 
his  committee  for  giving  us  a  very  large 
cannon. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
first  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Rogers  and  his  committee, 
for  the  forceful  leadership  they  have 
shown  in  the  relatively  new  area  of 
health  care  we  call  HMO's.  This  com- 
mittee brought  us  the  first  comprehen- 
sive HMO  legislation  2  years  ago,  which 
I  was  pleased  to  support.  My  Armed 
Services  Committee  then  recommended 
to  the  House  that  we  extend  this  concept 
to  the  CHAMPUS  program,  and  the 
House  concurred;  unfortunately,  the 
Senate  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  act  on  this 
legislation. 

Two  years  of  experience  with  this  law 
has  shown  us  that  it  requires  modifica- 
tion. I  think  first  that  the  early  identifi- 
cation of  these  problems  is  due  to  the 
rigorous  oversight  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, which  I  applaud.  Second,  the 
quick  action  taken  by  the  committee  to 
remedy  these  problems  in  their  early 
stages  is  a  tribute  both  to  the  commit- 
tee's diligence  and  to  the  obvious  poten- 
tial importance  of  HMO's  to  American 
health  care. 

I  am  certain  that  none  of  us  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  spirallng  cost  of 
health  care,  from  the  cost  of  an  office 
call  through  the  cost  of  health  Insurance, 
which  is  soon  to  deal  both  Federal  em- 
ployees and  the  Federal  Government 
another  healthy  whack  in  the  pocket- 
book,  to  the  malpractice  insurance  crisis 
which  recently  put  several  States,  includ- 
ing California,  under  the  immediate 
threat  of  the  loss  of  the  services  of  great 
numbers  of  physicians.  Of  course  HMO's 
are  not  a  panacea  for  all  these  ills,  but 
they  are  both  the  epitome  and  the  proof 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  Certainly  the  emphasis 
they  place  on  preventive  medicine  will 
save  many  Americans  a  great  deal,  both 
In  money  and  in  pain,  over  the  coming 
years.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly 
advocate  the  most  vigorous  possible 
propagation  of  these  organizations.  The 
bill  before  us  will  remove  some  of  the 
Impediments  that  have  hampered  the 
growth  of  HMO's  up  to  now,  and  that  is 
a  most  desirable  end. 

I  think  it  noteworthy  that  this  bill  is 
supported  both  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
In  and  of  Itself,  that  is  a  very  strong 
argument  for  the  bill,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  it  enjoys  support  that  broad.  In  the 
name  of  the  future  good  health  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  I  strongly  urge 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  thne  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  has 
expired.  All  time  has  expired. 


The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves,  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tli»t  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Maintenance 
Organization  Amendments  of  1975". 

(b)  Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

&EC.  2.  (a)  Section  1301(b)(1)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following :  "A  health 
maintenance  organization  may  Include  a 
health  service,  defined  aa  a  supplemental 
health  service  by  section  1302(2) ,  in  the  basic 
health  services  provided  Its  members  for  a 
basic  health  services  payment  described  In 
the  first  sentence.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1301(b) 
(2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  organi- 
zation shall  provide"  and  all  that  follows  in 
that  sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  organization  may  provide  to  each  of  its 
members  any  of  the  health  services  which  are 
included  in  supplemental  health  services  (as 
defined  In  section  1302(2) ).". 

(c)  Section  1301(b)(4)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  supplemental  health  serv- 
ices in  the  case  of  the  members  who  have 
contracted  therefor"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  only  such  supplemental  health 
services  as  members  have  contracted  for". 

Skc.  3.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1301(b)(3)  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"or  through"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
",  through  ".  and  (B),  by  inserting  after  "(or 
associations)"  the  following:  ",  through 
health  professionals  who  have  contracted 
with  the  health  maintenance  organization 
for  the  provision  of  such  services,  or  through 
any  combination  of  such  staff,  medical  group 
(or  groups),  individual  practice  association 
(or  associations),  or  health  professionals 
under  contract  with  the  organization" 

(2)  Section  1301(b)  (3)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  foUowlng: 
"The  services  of  the  health  profeasionaU 
providing  basic  health  services  shaU  include 
available  and  appropriate  services  of  pro- 
fessional personnel,  allied  health  profeaalons 
personnel,  and  other  health  peraonnel  (as 
specified  in  regiUations  of  the  Secretary)  for 
the  effective  and  efficient  delivery  of  the  basic 
health  services.  A  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization may  also,  during  the  sixty-month 
period  beginning  after  the  date  the  organiaa- 
tton  becomes  a  qualified  health  maintenance 
organization  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1310(d)).  provide  basic  health  aervicea 
through  an  enUty  which  but  for  the  require- 
ment at  section  1302(4)  (C)  (1)  would  be  a 
medical  group  for  purposes  of  this  title.  After 
the  expiration  of  such  period,  the  organiza- 
tion may  provide  such  services  through  such 
an  entity  only  if  authorised  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  reguUtlons.  Contracts 
between  a  health  maintenance  organisation 
and  health  professionals  for  the  provision  of 
basic  health  services  shall  include  such  pro- 
visions as  the  Secretary  may  require  (Includ- 
ing provisions  requiring  approprUte  continu- 
ing education).". 

(b)(1)  Section  1302(4)  (C)  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  clause  (It),  (B)  by  re- 
designating clause  (V)  as  clause  (Iv).  and 
(C)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(lU). 

(2)  Section  1302(5)  (B)  U  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  clause  (1),  and  (B)  by  re<lee- 
Ignatlng  clauses  (11)  and  (Ul)  as  clauses  (I) 
and  (U) .  respectively. 

(c)(1)  Section  1310(b)(1)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  one  or  more  of  such  organizations 
provides  basic  health  services  (A)  without 
the  use  of  an  individual  practice  aaaoclatlon 
and  (B)  without  the  use  of  contracts  (except 
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for  coDtxacU  for   unusuAl  or  Infnquantly 
UB0d   iervlces)    wltb    li««lU>    prof«Mloa«ls; 


8bc.  4.  Sectloo  1301(c)  iM  amtfnrttrt  (1)  b; 
fUUtUig  out  pmr^gnfila  (4),  mi4  (3)  bf  ra- 
rtflynatlng  parygrapb*  (6).  (6).  <7),  (S), 
(B).  (10),  •1)4  (11)  w  j;wra«r»pbs  (4),  (6), 
(6).  (7).  (S),  (8),  vm  (10),  rwpMtively. 

8k.  f.  (a)  Fur«gr»pb  (1)  of  Mtctoa  1303  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  tubpara^aph  (E), 

(2)  by  rede»lgaaUug  su'oparagrapbs  |F), 
(O),  aod  (B)  as  subparagraphs  (E),  (F),  and 
(O),  rwpectlvaly. 

(3)  by  amending  aubparagrapta  (G)  (as  so 
redeflgiiated)  to  read  as  (oHows: 

"(O)  preventive  health  services  (including 
(i)  loununlaatlons,  (il)  Miell-cbUd  care  from 
birtb,  (ill)  periodic  health  evalutions  for 
adults,  (Iv)  voluntary  family  planning  serv- 
ices, (V)  Infertility  services,  and  (vi)  chil- 
dren's eye  and  ear  examinations  conducted 
to  detemUne  the  need  for  vision  and  hearing 
correction) .",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  podiatrist"  each 
place  it  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

podiatrist,  or  other  health  care  peri>onnel  ". 
(b)    Faiagrapb    (3)    of   such   section   Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)  (A)  or  (1)  (H)"  in 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)(0|". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  ^t  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E) ,  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (F)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding 
after  subparagraph  (F)  the  following: 

"(O)  referral  services  and  medical  treat- 
ment for  the  abuse  of  or  addiction  to  alcohol 
or  driigs;  and 

"(H)  other  health  services  which  are  not 
Included  as  basic  health  services  and  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  de- 
livery as  supplemental  health  services.",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  podiatrist '  each 
place  it  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"podiatrist,  or  other  health  care  personnel". 

Ssc.  6.  (a)(1)  SecUon  1301|bHl)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  requirement 
3f  clause  (C)  of  the  first  sentence  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  a  health  maintenance  or- 
janiaatlon  on  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
ttxty-month  period  beginning  after  tlie  date 
the  organization  becomes  a  qualified  health 
[nalntenance  organization  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1310(d) ) .". 

(3).  The  last  sentence  of  secticn  1301(b)(3) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "shall"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  on  and  after  the  expiraUon  of  the 
lixty-month  period  beginning  after  the  date 
the  organization  providing  the  services  be- 
:omes  a  qualified  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization (within  the  meaiUng  of  section 
1310(d)),'. 

(3)  Bectlon  1306(b)  U  amended  (A)  by 
itrlklng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
[6),  (B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  |7)  as 
Mragnph  (8),  and  (C)  by  inserting  after 
Mragraph  (6)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

''(7)  the  application  contains  such  assur- 
ioCM  as  the  Secretary  may  require  respect- 
ng  the  Intent  and  the  abUlty  of  the  appli- 
cant to  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
1)  and  (3)  of  section  1301(b)  respecting  the 
Ixlng  of  basic  health  services  payments  and 
tupptomaotal  health  services  paynwnts  un- 
ler  a  community  rating  system;  and" 

(b)  SectUm  1308(8)  (A)  is  amended  by  in- 
wttng  "differences  in  marketing  costs  and" 
JXmt  "reflact". 

aac.  7.  (a)  SecUon  1304(a)  (3)  U  amended 
o  read  as  follows: 

(3)  guarantee  to  non-Federal  lenders  pay- 
aent  of  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest  on 
Dans  made  to — 

(A)   nonprofit  private  entiUes  for  plan- 
king projects  for  the  eatabUshment  or  ex- 
I  lansloa  of  health  malntananoe   organlza- 
kMM,  or 


"<B)  other  private  entttlee  for  such  proj- 
eeta  for  health  malntenanee  organizations  to 
serve  medically  underaerved  populations.". 

(b)  Section  1304(b)(1)(B)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  guarantee  to  non -Federal  lenders 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  interest 
on  loans  (nade  to — 

"(1)  nonprofit  private  entitles  for  projects 
for  the  Initial  development  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations,  or 

"(11)  other  private  entitles  for  such  proj- 
ects for  health  maintenance  organizations 
which  will  serve  medically  underserved  pop- 
ulations.". 

(0)  Section  1306(a)  (3)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  guarantee  to  non-Federal  lenders 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  interest 
on  loans  made  to — 

"(A)  nonprofit  private  health  maintenance 
organizations  for  the  amounts  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3),  or 

"(B)  other  private  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations for  such  amounts  but  only  if  the 
health  maintenance  organization  will  serve 
a  medically  underserved  population.". 

(d)(1)  Section  13(M(d)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  considering  applications  for  loan  guar- 
antees under  this  section,  the  Secretairy  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  applications  for 
projects  for  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions which  will  serve  medically  underserved 
populations.". 

(3)  Section  1306  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(f)  In  considering  applications  for  loan 
guarantees  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  applica- 
tions for  health  maintenance  organizations 
which  wlU  serve  medically  underserved  pop- 
ulations.". 

Ssc.  a.  (a)(1)  Section  1306(a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "in  the  period  of"  lb  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "during  a  period  not  to  exceed". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  130&(b)(l)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  any  fiscal 
year  the  amount  disbursed  to  a  health 
maintenance  organization  under  this  sec- 
tion (either  directly  by  the  Secretary  or  by 
an  escrow  agent  under  the  terms  of  an  es- 
crow agreement  or  by  a  lender  under  a  loan 
guaranteed  under  this  section)  may  not  ex- 
ceed »1,000,000.". 

(b)(1)  SecUon  1307(e)   is  amended— 

(A>  by  inserting  "for  a  private  health 
maintenance  organization  (other  than  a 
private  nonprofit  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization)" after  "may  be  made",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "for  private  health  main- 
tenance organlzaUons  (other  than  private 
nonprofit  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions)" after  "guaranteed". 

(3)  SecUon  1308(c)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  Any  reference  in  this  title  (other  than 
in  this  subsection)  to  a  loan  guarantee  under 
this  title  does  iK>t  Include  a  loan  guarantee 
made  under  this  subsection.". 

(c)(1)  Section  1308(a)(1)(A)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  similar  loans"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  loans  with  sim- 
ilar maturities,  terms,  conditions,  and 
security". 

(3)  SecUon  130B(b)(3)(D)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "loans  guaranteed  under  this 
title"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  oX  com- 
parable maturities,  adjusted  to  provide  for 
appropriate  administrative  charges". 
Sac.  0.  Sections  1310  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsecUon  (a)  to  read  as 
foUom: 

"(a)(1)  Each  employer  which  is  now  or 
hereafter  required  durmg  any  calendar  quar- 
t°r  to  pay  Its  employees  the  minimum  wage 
specified  by  section  6  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1038  (or  would  be  required  to  pay 


Its  employees  such  wage  but  for  sectton  13(a> 
of  such  Act) ,  and  which  during  such  calen- 
dar quarter  enqiloyed  an  average  number  of 
employeee  of  not  less  than  twenty-five,  shall. 
In  accorda>nce  with  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Include  In  any 
health  benefits  plan  offered  to  Its  employees 
in  the  calendar  year  beginning  after  such 
calendar  quarter  the  option  of  membership 
in  qualified  health  maintenance  organlaa- 
tlons  which  are  engaged  In  the  provision  of 
basic  and  supplentental  health  services  In 
health  maintenance  organisation  service 
areas  in  which  at  least  twenty-five  of  such 
employees  reside. 

"(3)  If  any  of  the  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer described  In  paragraph  (1)  are  repre- 
sented by  a  collective  bargaining  representa- 
tive or  other  employee  representative  desig- 
nated or  selected  under  any  law,  offer  of 
membership  In  a  qualified  health  mainte- 
nance organization  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  to  be  made  In  a  health  benefits  plan 
offered  to  such  employees  (A)  shall  first  be 
made  to  such  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sentative or  other  employee  representative, 
and  (B)  If  such  offer  Is  accepted,  shall  then 
be  made  to  each  such  employee."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (c);  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(e)  (1)  Any  employer  who  knowingly  does 
not  comply  with  one  or  more  of  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  810,000.  If 
such  noncompliance  continues,  a  civil  pen- 
alty may  be  assessed  and  collected  under  this 
section  for  each  thirty-day  period  such  non- 
compliance continues.  Such  penalty  may  be 
assessed  by  the  Secretary  and  collected  In  a 
civil  action  brought  by  the  United  States  in 
a  United  States  district  court. 

"(2)  In  any  proceeding  by  the  Secretary  to 
assess  a  civil  penalty  under  this  subsection, 
no  penalty  shall  be  assessed  imtU  the  em- 
ployer charged  shall  have  been  given  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  present  its  views  on 
such  charge.  In  determining  the  amotint  of 
the  penalty,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  In 
compromise,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
gravity  of  the  noncompliance  and  the  dem- 
onstrated good  faith  of  the  employer 
charged  In  attempting  to  achieve  rapid  com- 
pliance after  notification  by  the  Secretary  of 
a  noncompliance. 

"(3)  In  any  clvU  action  brought  to  re; lew 
the  assessment  of  a  clvU  penalty  tiseseed 
under  this  subsection,  the  court  shall,  at  the 
request  of  any  party  to  such  action,  hold  a 
trial  de  novo  on  the  assessment  of  such  civil 
penalty  and  In  any  civil  action  to  collect 
such  action,  bold  a  trial  d»  novo  on  the 
assessment  of  such  civil  penalty  unless  in  a 
prior  civil  acUon  to  review  the  nnnwiiiiiinnt 
of  such  penalty  the  court  held  a  trial  de  novo 
on  such  assessment. 

"(4)  The  term  'employer',  as  used  In  this 
subsection,  does  not  Include  a  department, 
agency,  or  InstrumentaUty  of  the  United 
SUtes.". 

Sac.  10.  SecUon  1331  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  of  the  section  following  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsecUou  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  Secretary  may 
take  the  action  authorized  by  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Secretary  makes,  with  re- 
spect to  any  entity  which  provided  assurances 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  1310(d)(1), 
a  determination  described  In  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  enUty  in  writ- 
ing of  the  determination.  Such  notice  shall 
specify  the  manner  In  which  the  entity  has 
not  compiled  with  such  assurances  and  direct 
that  the  enUty  Initiated  (within  thirty  days 
of  the  date  the  notice  Is  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  within  such  longer  period  as  the 
Secretary  determines  Is  reasonable)  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  (within 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe) 
the  entity  Into  compliance  with  tb*  aaaur- 
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ances.  If  the  entity  falls  to  Initiate  correc- 
tive acUon  within  the  period  prescribed  by 
the  notice  or  fails  to  comply  with  the  assur- 
ances within  such  period  as  the  Secretary 
prescribes  (A)  the  entity  shall  not  be  a  quali- 
fied health  maintenance  organization  for  pur- 
poses of  section  1310  until  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  determines  that  It  Is  in  compliance 
with  the  asstirances,  and  (B)  each  employer 
which  has  offered  membership  In  the  enUty 
m  compliance  with  section  1310,  each  law- 
fuUy  recognized  coUeetlve-bargalnlng  repre- 
sentative or  other  employee  representative 
which  represents  the  employees  of  each  such 
employer,  and  the  members  of  such  entity 
shall  be  notified  by  the  entity  that  the  entity 
is  not  a  qualified  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation for  purposes  of  such  section.  The  no- 
tice required  by  clause  (B)  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  contain.  In  readily  under- 
standable language,  the  reasons  for  the  deter- 
mination that  the  entity  Is  not  a  qualified 
health  maintenance  organization.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
each  determination  referred  to  in  clause  (A) 
of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  makes,  with  respect 
to  an  entity  which  has  received  a  grant,  con- 
tract, loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  this 
title,  a  determination  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Secretary  may,  in  addition  to 
any  other  remedies  available  to  him,  bring 
a  civil  action  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  such  entity 
is  located  to  enforce  Its  compliance  with  the 
assurances^  It  furnished  respecting  the  pro- 
vision of  basic  and  supplemental  health  serv- 
ices or  Its  organization  or  operation,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  assurances  were  made 
in  connection  with  its  application  under  this 
title  for  the  grant,  contract,  loan,  or  loan 
guarantee. 

•■(c)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  shall  administer  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  In  the  Office  of  such 
Assistant  Secretary.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  1307(d)  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  and  below  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  sentence;  "An  entity  which 
provides  health  services  to  a  defined  popula- 
tion on  a  prepaid  basis  and  which  has  mem- 
bers who  are  enrolled  under  the  health  bene- 
fits program  authorized  by  chapter  89  of  title 
5,  United  States  CJode,  may  be  considered  as 
a  health  maintenance  organization  for  pur- 
poses of  receiving  assistance  under  this  title 
if  with  respect  to  its  other  members  It  pro- 
vides health  services  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1301(b)  and  Is  organized  and  operated 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  1301 
(c).". 

Sec.  12.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (J)  of  section 
1304  IB  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1076"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1078", 
and  (B)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1979". 

(2)  Subsection  (k)(l)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  197S"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  either  of  the 
next  three  fiscal  years". 

(3)  Subsection  (k)  (2)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "four  fiscal 
years". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1305  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(d)  No  loan  may  be  made  or  guaranteed 
tinder  this  eecUon  after  September  30,  1080". 

(c)  Section  1309(a)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1976,", 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1976"  the  follow- 
ing; ",  846,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and 
840.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "ending  June  30,  1977" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1979",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "886,000,000"  the  first 
time  It  occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"846,000.000",  and  by  striking  out  "886.000,- 


CXW"  the  second  time  It  occurs  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "840,000,000". 

Sec.  13.  Section  1311  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nization Amendments  of  1975,  the  Secretary 
shall.  If  any  State  by  law,  regulation,  or  other- 
wise Imposes  a  requirement  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  or  by  law 
prevents  the  sollcltaUon  of  members  in  the 
manner  described  in  subsecUon  (b).  notify 
the  Oovemor  of  each  such  State  of  ( 1 )  each 
such  requirement  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines the  State  imposes,  and  (2)  any  law 
which  has  the  effect  described  in  subsecUon 
(b).". 

Sec.  14.  Title  XIII  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  1316  the  following  new  section: 

"ADicnnsTaATiON  or  paocaaic 

Sec.  1316.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
this  title  (other  than  sections  1310  and 
1312)  through  a  single  Identifiable  adminis- 
trative unit  of  the  Department.". 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  2,  3,  4.  and  6  shall  (1)  apply  with 
respect  to  grants,  contracts,  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees  made  under  sections  1303,  1304, 
and  1305  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1976, 
(2)  apply  with  reject  to  health  benefit 
plans  offered  under  secUon  1310  of  such  Act 
after  such  date,  and  (3)  for  purposes  of 
section  1312  take  effect  Jtily  l,  1975. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
8(a)(1)  and  8(c)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  loans  and  loan  guarantees  made  under 
section  1305  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  after  June  30, 1975. 

(c)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  9  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  calendar  quarters  which  begin  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  9  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  failures  of  employers  to  comply 
with  section  1310(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  section  10 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  determlnaUons 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare  described  In  section  1312(a)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  made  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  readlng>. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE      AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  ulU  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

Mr,  ROOER8  (during  the  reading). 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  and  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  are  as 
follows : 

Committee  amendmenu:  Page  2,  line  30, 
strike  out  "and  (B)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  .  (B)  by  striking  out 


"(or  groups)  or"  and  inserting  in  Heu  thereof 
"(orgroups).  through  an",  and  (C) 

Page  4,  line  7.  insert  "(1)"  after  "(c)"  and 
after  line  12  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

(2)  Section  1310(b)  (3)  U  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(2)  one  or  more  of  such  organizations 
provides  basic  health  services  through  (A) 
an  IndlTldual  practice  association  (or  as- 
sociations). (B)  health  professionals  who 
have  contracted  with  the  health  maintenance 
organlzaUon  for  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices, or  (C)  a  combination  of  such  associa- 
tion (or  associations)  or  health  professionals 
under  contract  with  the  organl^tlon,". 

Page  10,  line  15  strike  out  "and  supple- 
mental". 

Page  12,  line  23,  strike  out  "Initiated"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "tnlUate". 


amendments     were 


The    committee 
agreed  to. 

AMXHDMXNTS  OrTESBD  BT    MS.   WHTTE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
several  technical  and  conforming 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  WurrE:  Page 
10.  Une  10.  insert  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
"SecUon". 

Page  11.  line  16,  strike  out  'subsection" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subeecUoiis". 

Page  12,  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  24  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'employer'  does  not  Include  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  umted  States,  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  or  insinunentallty  (including  the 
United  States  Postal  Ser\lce  and  Postal  Rate 
Ck>mmlsslon)  of  any  of  the  foregoing  " 

(b)  Section  8902  of  title  6.  Umted  States 
Code,  relatmg  to  Federal  employee  health 
Insurance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  contract  under 
this  chapter  for  a  plan  described  in  sectton 
8903(4)  of  this  title  with  any  qualified 
health  maintenance  carrier  which  offers  such 
a  plan.  ^)r  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
■qualified  health  maintenance  carrier'  means 
any  qualified  carrier  which  is  a  qualified 
health  maintenance  organlaation  wtthln  the 
meaning  of  section  1310(d)(1)  of  Utle  XIII 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
300e-9(d)).". 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  "Whenever"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Unleas 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever". 

Page  17,  lines  18  and  31,  strike  out  "section 
9"  each  place  it  appears  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "aecUon  9(a)". 

Page  17,  inunedtately  after  Une  33.  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  section  9(b) 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  may  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Ricokd. 

I  understand  the  amendments  will  be 
explained  by  the  gentleman.  The  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ments on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
norlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requeet  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Whits)  that  the  ameiKlments  may 
be  considered  en  k>loc? 
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Tltcn  WM  no  objection. 
lir.  WHITE.  Mr.  ChaizmAn,  this 
uncndment  would  exclude  the  Oovem- 
nent  of  the  United  States,  the  govem- 
nent  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia,  or  any 
igeocy  or  instrumentality  of  any  such 
Eovemment,  and  the  U.8.  Postal  Service 
md  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  from 
he  tenn  "employer"  as  it  is  used  in  sec- 
Jon  »  of  the  bill. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would  re- 

[ulre  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 

»ntract  with  any  health  carrier  which  is 

\  qualified  health  maintenance  organiza- 

iaa  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 

:  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  which  offers 

I ,  health  benefits  plan  that  meets  the 

I  tandards  for  health  benefits  plans  set 

1  orth  in  section  8903  of  title  5  of  the 

1  Tnited  States  Code. 

The  health  benefits  program  for  Fed- 
( ral  employees  is  governed  by  chapter  89 
<  f  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
t  lie  regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 
'  lie  Civil  Service  Commission  admin- 
i  Iters  this  program  by  making  the  pro- 
\  iskxis  of  chapter  89  and  the  regulations 
t  lereunder  applicable  to  contracts  nego- 
t  at«i  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
1 1th  HEW-approved  health  maintenance 
( rganlzattons,  my  amendment  will  per- 
I  lit  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
c  sntinue  administering  this  program  in 
t  se  most  efficient  manner. 

The  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
c  Kempt  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
fKMn  contracting  with  HEW-approved 
1  ealth  maintenance  organizations.  To 
t  le  contrary,  the  amendment  would 
s  Teclfically  require  the  Civil  Service 
(  ommlHslnn  to  contract  with  any  HEW- 
8  pproved  health  maintenance  organlza- 
t  on  offering  a  health  benefits  plan  for 
\  hlch  the  Commission,  under  existing 
I  iw,  may  contract.  The  Civil  Service 
C  ommlssion  currently  has  discretion 
t  >  contract  for  health  benefits  plans  de- 
s  iribed  In  section  8903  of  tiUe  5:  in  rec- 
0  piltion  of  the  mandatory  natxire  of  sec - 
t  on  13lb  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
A  ct,  pursuant  to  my  amendment,  the 
C  Ivll  Service  Commission  will  be  required 
t )  contract  with  HEW-approved  HMO's 
V  hlch  offer  plans  meeting  the  standards 
» t  forth  in  section  8903. 

By  maintaining  authority  to  apply  the 
p-oviskMis  of  chapter  89  of  tiUe  5  and 
t  le  regulations  thereunder,  in  negotiat- 
hg  contracts  with  HEW-approved 
E  lifO's,  the  Civil  Service  Ccmimisslon 
w  11  be  permitted  to  apply  uniform  con- 
ti  icting  standards  and  thereby  maln- 
ti  In  orderly  admlhistration  of  this  pro- 
gi  am.  N. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
g(  ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
fiinn  Florida. 

Mr,  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
va  ittee  has  looked  at  these  amendments. 
"^  e  have  discussed  them,  and  we  accept 
tte  amendments  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CARTER,  idr.  Chairman,  will  the 
g(  ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr  un  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
n(   objection  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  WHTTB.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  thank 
tfe  B  gentieman. 

rhe  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 


the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Whttb). 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


AMENsionrr  oprsed  bt  ms. 

BUSTON 


jomr  L. 


Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  John  L. 
BtnrroN:  On  page  18,  following  line  6,  add 
the  following  new  section : 

Skc.  16.  So  much  of  section  1314(a)  u  pre- 
cedes paragraph  1  thereof  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"8«c.  1314.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  evaluate  the  operations  of  at  least  10 
or  one-half,  which  ever  is  greater,  of  the 
health  maintenanace  organizations  for  which 
assistance  was  provided  under  sections  1303. 
1304,  or  1306,  and  which  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  qualified  health 
maintenance  organizations  by  December  31. 
1976,  In  the  manner  prescribed  in  section 
1310(d).  The  Comptroller  General  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  results  of  the  eval- 
uation by  June  30,  1977.  Such  report  shall 
contain  findings — ". 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks),  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment,  at  least 
from  my  point  of  view  as  I  sat  on  the 
floor  and  listened  to  the  general  debate, 
should  well  answer  some  of  the  questions 
that  some  of  the  Members  raised  in  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  present  law,  93-222.  that  set  up  a 
OAO  oversight  and  report  of  HMO's,  was 
set  up  on  the  basis  that  a  certain  formula 
would  be  reached.  It  directed  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  to  evaluate  at  least  50 
HMO's  which  had  been  in  operation  for 
at  least  36  months  and  then  make  a  re- 
port within  90  days  to  the  Congress  on 
their  findings. 

What  has  happened  is  that  we  have  not 
reached  the  point  of  having  50  HMO's 
even  doing  business  today.  GAO  says  it 
will  take  at  least  10  years  to  reach  that 
figure,  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  con- 
duct the  hivestigations  that  we  need  to 
find  out  with  the  money  is  being  well 
spent  or  whether  the  program  is  or  is  not 
worth  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
funds  that  are  appropriated  for  that. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  36-month  time 
frame  means  that  only  programs  that 
are  aUve  and  cooking  will  be  looked  at. 
We  will  not  have  the  GAO  looking  at 
some  of  the  failures  where  HMO's  went 
"beUy-up,"  as  they  are  wont  to  say  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  as  a  result  of 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  lack  of  com- 
munity support,  lack  of  interest  in 
health-care  service  programs,  and  so 
forth. 

What  this  amendment  that  I  am  pro- 
poshig  on  behalf  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks),  as  I  stated  before, 
would  do  would  be  to  say  that  the  Comp- 


troller General  shall  evaluate  the  opera- 
tions of  at  least  10  or  one-half,  which- 
ever is  greater,  of  the  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  for  which  assistance 
is  provided,  and  they  shall  file  and  re- 
port evaluations  not  later  than  June  30 
1977. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
amendment. 

I  know  that  the  gentieman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  SATTiRriKLD)  has  some  ques- 
tion about  it.  However,  I  believe  that 
members  of  the  subcommitte  handling 
the  bill  do  not  find  any  problem  with  the 
amendment.  I  think  at  least  it  would  give 
us  a  better  chance  of  having  an  evalua- 
tion by  GAO  of  the  program,  because  as 
It  exists  now.  it  will  be  10  years  before 
programs  are  eligible,  according  to  HEW 

In  addition  to  this,  if  they  have  to  be 
in  action  for  36  months,  programs  that 
are  in  action  for,  say,  2  years  or  2^ 
years  and  then  end  up  going  bankrupt  or 
just  not  being  able  to  perform  the  serv- 
ices will  not  be  looked  at. 

I  think  this  amendment  makes  sense 
from  the  standpoint  of  fiscal  account- 
ability. It  came  as  a  result  of  dftcussions 
between  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  this 
amendment  to  the  House  and  ask  for  an 
'aye"  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton), 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MTER8  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  a  question. 

With  respect  to  the  HMO's  which  are 
funded  or  which  are  begim  with  funding 
through  this  program,  are  they  per- 
mitted, once  they  are  established,  to  pro- 
vide abortion  services? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield,  the  bill  does  not  specify  directly 
what  services  they  are  or  are  not  to  pro- 
vide or  tell  them  what  they  can  or  can- 
not do  in  such  detail.  We  only  give  them 
some  funds  for  planning  and  for  opera- 
tions, and  then  they  are  on  their  own. 
Just  Uke  any  business. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  There  is 
no  prohibition  in  this  leglslaticm  for  hav- 
ing tax  dollars  setting  up  an  HMO  which 
in  turn  would  be  able  to  provide  abortion 
services,  is  there? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  WeU,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  do  not  even  do  that  for  doctors, 
as  I  am  sure  the  gentieman  knows. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  In  other 
words,  the  answer  is  there  are  no  provi- 
sions to  prevent  that? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  HMO's  would  be 
able  to  provide  whatever  physician  or 
hospital  services  are  legal  in  the  State 
they  are  located  in. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  imder  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MuHTHA,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
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(H.R.  9019)  to  amend  tiWe  Xm  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  program  for  the  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  777,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  309.  nays  45, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  78  as 
follows: 


[Roll  No.  676] 
TEAS — 309 


Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
BafallB 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 


Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhill 
Buchajoan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  John 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clay 
Conable 
Oonyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Ooughlln 


D'Amours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

DeUums 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Oevine 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

duPont 

Karly 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flthian 

Flood 

Plorio 

Flowers 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gonsalez 

Ooodllng 

Gradlaon 

Graaaley 

Green 

Oude 

Guyer 

Hagadom 

Hall 

Hamilton 


Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
H«bert 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
HelstoaU 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holtzman 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughee 
Himgate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Koch 
Krebs 
LaFalce 
Lagomaralno 
LatU 
L«Cg«tt 
Tiehman 
Lent 
Lerltas 
utton 
Uoyd.  Calif. 
Uoyd,  Twm. 
Long,  La. 
Loss.  lid. 


Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

UcDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Matsimaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

MezYinsky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUler.  CalU. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
MoUoban 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moeher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bennett 

Broomfleld 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Casey 

Cochran 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 


O'Hara 
OTieUl 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten.  N.J. 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quie 
QuUlen 
Railsback 
Begula 
Beuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roetenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Rusao 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Sar  banes 
Scheuer 
Bchneebell 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Selberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Simon 

NATS— 45 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Davis 

Derrick 

Downing,  Va. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Plynt 

Glnn 

Haley 

Hansen 

Holt 

Ichord 

KeUy 

KindnesH 

liOtt 

McDonald 


Sisk 

Skublta 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.WUllam 
Steed 

Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
SuUivan 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Trailer 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorlto 
Walsh 
Wampler  • 
Wazman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whltten 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toung,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
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for,    with    Mr.    Krueger 


Martin 

Montgomery 

Myers.  Pa. 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Sikea 

Spenee 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Whitehiirst 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Bvirke.  Calif. 


NOT  VOTING— 78 


Nichols 

Ottinger 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Peyser 

Poage 

Randall 

Rangel 

R«ea 

Rlegle 

Rlsenhoover 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spellman 

Stanton, 

James  y. 
Stark 
Steel  man 
Symington 
Teague 
Udall 
Wiggins 
WUson.  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Young,  Alaska 
Zeferetti 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


Addabbo 

Fish 

Anderson,  ni. 

Foley 

Annunzlo 

Forsyth* 

Armstrong 

Fraser 

Aspin 

Goldwater 

Barrett 

Harrington 

Beard,  R.I. 

Harsha 

BeU 

Heckler.  Mass 

Bowen 

Hlghtower 

Brodhead 

HUlU 

Brooks 

Hlnshaw 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holland 

Burgener 

Horton 

Burton,  Phillip  Howard 

Chappell 

Jacobs 

Olawaon,  Dal 

Jenrette 

OeTSland 

Cohen 

Krueger 

Collins,  ni. 

Landnim 

Collins,  Tex. 

McCloakey 

Oonte 

Macdonald 

Danlalson 

Mathls 

Bckhardt 

Metcalfe 

Bach 

MUford 

Batalaman 

MtneU 

VWl 

Morgan 

Fan  wick 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Mr.    Annunzlo 
against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Chappell  against. 
Mr.  Zeferetti  for.  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols. 
,  Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Del  CUwson. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Danielaon  with  Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  RangeL 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Rlsenhoover  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Steel- 
man. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

B4r.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Mineta  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

ISx.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Murphy  of. New  York  with  Mrs.  Fen- 
wlck. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Hlghtower. 

Mr.  Pattison  of  New  YcmIl  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.^tark  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Bshleman. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  ICHORD  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea!'  to/i'nay." 

So  the  ^  was  passed. 

The  resist  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bin  (HJl.  9019)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  10029.  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS.  1976 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HJl.  10029)  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30.  1976.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend-  / 
ments  thereto,  disagr^  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  further 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  nor- 
Ida?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  appohits 
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the  foUoving  conlereee:  Messrs.  Socks, 
Paitbv,  McKay,  Murtha,  Tiaixu, 
Omii,  MABCHf,  McEwKH,  Talcott,  mad 
CsoBunfi. 


TABULATIONS  OP  POPULATION  POR 
STATE  LBCttSLATIVB  AIVOBTION- 
MENT  OR  DIBTBICTING 

Mn.  BCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  1753)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 141  of  Utle  13,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  transmittal  to  each  of 
the  several  States  of  the  tabulation  of 
population  of  that  State  obtained  in  each 
decennial  census  and  desired  for  the  ap- 
portionment or  districting  of  the  legis- 
lative body  or  bodies  of  that  State,  in  ac- 
cordance with,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a 
pUn  and  form  siiggested  by  that  officer 
or  public  body  having  responsibility  for 
legislative  apportionment  or  districting 
of  the  SUte  being  tabulated,^  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeobr). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  THx  comomB  of  the  wbolk 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1753)  with 
Mr.  BsviLL  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROKDiK)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr  ROTTssiLoi)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  basically.  H.R.  1753  is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  redlstrictlng  of 
state  legislatures  after  each  decennial 
census.  Almost  all  States  are  required  by 
State  law  to  redraw  their  own  legislative 
districts  on  the  basis  of  the  decennial 
cei^us  and  the  States  utilize  population 
tabulations  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus in  forming  these  legislative  districts. 

There  have  been  two  major  problems 
in  the  past  with  these  Census  tabula- 
tions. First,  for  many  States — and  par- 
ticularly those  which  hold  elections  in 
years  ending  in  the  number  1 — data  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  Is  not  timely 
enough.  Second,  quite  often  the  tabula- 
tions from  the  Bureau  cannot  be  easily 
translated  from  enumeration  districts 
into  the  political  units  of  measure — pre- 
cincts—used to  design  State  legislature 
districts.  For  instance,  the  Bureau's 
boundary  lines  often  cross  local  election 
precinct  boundary  lines,  or  the  Bureau's 
enumeration  districts  are  often  too  big 
to  work  with. 

Under  the  procedure  outlined  in  H.R. 
1753,  States  must  submit  to  the  Census 
Bureau  a  plan  for  the  collection  of  redis- 
trlcting  information  3  years  prior  to  the 


taking  of  the  census.  This  plan  must  con- 
torm  to  criteria  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce— this  is  to  ensure  that 
the  State's  requests  do  not  impose  im- 
possible demands  upon  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. If  the  State  plan  meets  the  criteria, 
then  the  Census  Bureau  will  provide  the 
redlstrictlng  information  in  the  re- 
quested form.  The  bill  also  requires  the 
Census  Bureau  to  make  available  the 
data  from  the  census  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— but  no  later  than  1  year  after  the 
census  date. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  two  points 
about  this  bill.  First,  the  discretion  for 
planning  enumeration  boundaries  and 
the  final  decision  on  these  boundaries 
remains  strictly  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census — H.R.  1753  does  not  mandate 
anything  upon  the  Census  Bureau  other 
than  to  require  it  to  work  closely  with 
those  States  which  wish  to  submit  plans 
for  receipt  of  their  census  tabiilatlons, 
and  to  process  these  tabulations  in  a 
timely  fashion.  Second,  the  bill  in  no  way 
affects  the  frequency  or  manner  in  which 
States  redtstrict — it  merely  gives  them 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  population  in- 
formation which  is  better  designed  to 
meet  their  needs  when  they  do  redistrlct. 

I  might  add  that  this  legislation  passed 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  in  the  93d 
Congress  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  reliable  estimate 
as  to  the  eventual  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  range  from  $2  to  $10 
million.  The  actual  costs  will  depend  on 
several  variables  such  as:  First,  the  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  second,  how  many  States 
choose  to  submit  plans:  and  third,  the 
nature  of  those  plans. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  explained  by  the  distinguishec'  and 
able  chairwoman  from  Colorado,  my  bill 
seeks  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  fol- 
lowed the  last  decennial  census  in  1970. 
by  providing  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  work  in  partnership  with  local 
and  State  governments  in  establishing 
census  districts. 

During  the  previous  term,  when  I 
chaired  the  Census  Subcommittee,  we 
received  persuasive  testimony  from  a 
number  of  State  officials  and  Members 
of  Congress,  including  the  honorable 
Representative  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Runnels),  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill. 

It  became  clear  that  there  are  many 
problems  arising  on  the  subject  of  the 
Census  Bureau  furnishing  to  the  States 
population  tabulation  data  which  they 
need  for  their  legislative  redlstrictlng 
responsibilities  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Supreme  Court.  Chair- 
woman ScHROEDKR  has  explained  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  confirmed  the 
need  for  expeditious  action  by  this  body. 

H.R.  1753  is  the  result  of  our  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  and  complaints 
voiced  by  the  several  parties  affected  by 
redlstrictlng  requirements.  I  am  confi- 
dent this  legislation  will  have  a  signifi- 


cant import  in  meeting  the  data  needs 
of  State  ofBcialfi  invcdved  In  this  complex 
and  often  tedious  process  of  redlstrictlng. 

Almost  a  year  ago  this  bill  passed  the 
House  overwhelmingly.  I  urge  that  the 
House  again  send  this  bill  to  the  other 
body  for  their  consideration  and  action. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suiwort  HJl.  1753. 
legislation  which  provides  for  the  tab- 
\ilation  of  population  for  State  legis- 
lative {^jportionment  or  districting 
because  it  will  assure  that  the  States 
receives  census  i>opuIatlon  data  in 
a  timely,  efficient,  and  comprehensive 
format.  This  bill  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  transmit  census 
population  data  to  the  Governor  and  of- 
ficers or  public  bodies,  which  have  the 
responsibility  for  State  legislative  appor- 
tionment or  districting  of  each  State 
within  1  year  of  the  census  date  whether 
or  not  the  State  has  requested  census 
Information  according  to  geopolitical 
boundaries. 

In  the  past.  States  have  had  to  wait  al- 
most 2  years  before  receiving  the  popula- 
tion data  necessary  to  meet  constitution- 
ally Imposed  State  reapportionment 
deadlines.  This  problem  has  been  further 
exacerbated  by  the  delivery  of  the  data 
in  the  unintelligible  form  of  census  tracts 
and  enumeration  districts  which  often 
cross  the  boundary  lines  of  loctd  election 
precincts. 

H.R.  1753  would  requhre  the  State  to 
submit  a  plan,  for  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  which  outlines  ttie 
geopolitical  boundaries  within  which  the 
State  desires  the  population  data  to  be 
published. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment adopted  in  committee  which  man- 
dates that  the  criteria  developed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shaJl  include  re- 
quirements which  assure  that  the  State 
plan  for  Identifying  specific  geographic 
areas  be  devdoped  in  a  nonpartisan  man- 
ner and  that  such  plan  will  result  in  an 
equitable  method  of  legislative  ap- 
portionment. It  is  the  Intention  of  this 
amendment  that  it  will  form  the  basis 
for  a  court  test  if  States  feel  that  their 
plans  have  been  unjxistly  disapproved 
because  of  biased  criteria  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  Bureau  of  Census  has  recom- 
mended two  changes  to  H.R.  1753  which 
are  reasonable.  The  legislation  currently 
requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce 
shall  furnish  to  the  States,  not  later 
than  January  1  of  the  fourth  year  pre- 
ceding the  census  date,  the  criteria  to  be 
used  in  judging  State  plans  for  the  tabu- 
lation of  population  according  to  State 
geopolitical  districts.  Since  action  is  not 
likely  in  the  Senate  until  after  the  first 
of  the  year,  the  Bureau  of  Census  has 
recommended  that  the  date  be  changed 
to  April  1  of  next  year. 

The  other  change  suggested  by  Census 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  transmit  the  voliuoinous  population 
data  directly  to  the  States  which  will  no 
doubt  accelerate  the  distribution  of  the 
data.  The  bill  currently  provides  that  the 
information  first  be  transported  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
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could  conceivably  delay  the  delivery  of 
these  Important  statistics. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER  Will  bw  Offering  these  amend- 
ments. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  and  to 
vote  for  this  very  necessary  piece  of 
legislation  for  efficient  State  government 
on  final  passage. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  word  "plan"  hi  this  bill.  I  fear  that  it 
will  result  In  the  States  being  required  to 
present  a  plan  for  redlstrictlng  for  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Is  that  a  valid  fear? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  because  this  is 
not  a  mandatory  requirement  of  each 
State  to  submit  a  plan.  It  merely  in- 
sures that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  some  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  what  the  State  is  plarming  to  do  with 
data,  requested  and  the  type  data 
needed.  The  use  of  the  term  "plan"  in 
this  legislation  means — quote  "identify- 
ing the  geographic  areas  for  which  spe- 
cific tabulations  of  population  are  de- 
sired"— end  of  quote.  The  term  "plan" 
does  not  mean  "State  reapportionment 
plan." 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Blanchard),  intends  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  strike 
the  portion  of  the  bill  found  at  line  11. 
page  2,  which  appears  directly  after  the 
portion  of  the  bill  to  which  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland,  is  re- 
ferring. Mr.  Blanchard  intends  to  strike 
"and  that  such  plan  will  result  in  an 
equitable  method  of  legislative  appor- 
tionment." That  would  eliminate  from 
the  bill  any  indication  on  our  part — and 
that  was  not  the  intent  of  this  lan- 
guage— that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  have  any  power  over  the  process  of 
reapportionment  of  any  State.  The  lan- 
guage referred  to  merely  provides  that 
the  "plan"  submitted  by  the  State  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  some 
guidance  as  to  what  data  is  needed  by 
the  State. 

That  would  assure  us  that  we  do  not 
have  50  States  all  requiring  vast  amounts 
of  different  data  in  a  helter-skelter  man- 
ner. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gen- 
tleman assuring  me  then  that  the  word 
"plan"  would  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  a  State  would  have  to  submit  its 
legislative  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  For  legislative  ap- 
proval, no. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  The  State  would  not  have 
to  submit  its  legislative  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  his  approval, 
then. 

I  know  how  cautious  the  genUeman 
from  California  Is  in  his  attempts  to 
avoid  letting  the  Federal  Government  get 
involved  in  our  States'  affairs,  and  I  have 
seen  some  doubt  about  this  matter. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chahrman,  let 
me  assure  my  colleague,  the  genUewoman 
from  Maryland,  that  the  term  "idan,"  as 
used  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  in- 
dividual State's  legislative  awwrtion- 
ment  plan.  This  is  merely  the  "plan"  as 
to  how  the  State  will  use  the  data  and/ 
or  what  data  is  needed.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  the  State  finally  decides 
upon  and /or  Intends  to  do  with  regard 
to  its  own  reapportionment  plan. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
genUeman. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Runnels). 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  stress  the  importance  of  tills  bill  in 
that  the  legislation  would  provide  the 
States  with  reliable  information  on  which 
to  base  legislative  apportionment. 

The  Bureau  of  Census  currently  breaks 
down  its  census  figures  for  a  State  into 
what  are  called  "enumeration  districts." 
These  districts  often  do  not  coincide  with 
political  subdivisions  in  a  State  which  are 
used  as  a  means  of  apportioning  the 
State  legislature.  The  end  result  is  that 
many  States  are  not  provided  by  the  de- 
cennial census  with  precinct  population 
figures  with  which  to  apportion  the  leg- 
islature and  set  up  congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  the 
leglature  was  unable  to  acquire  adequate 
population  figures  for  apportionments  in 
1963,  1965,  1966,  1971,  and  1972.  As  a  re- 
sult, estimated  population  figures  were 
used  and  the  apportionments  were  the 
subject  of  several  serious  court  threats. 
I  originally  Introduced  legislation  on 
July  16,  1973  in  response  to  a  request 
made  by  the  New  Mexico  State  Legisla- 
ture and  am  presently  cosponsorlng  the 
blU,  H.R.  1753. 

Apportionment  of  the  legislative  dis- 
tricts is  of  vital  Importance  to  every 
Member  in  this  Chamber  and  lies  at  the 
heart  of  our  system  of  representative 
government.  Since  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  of  the  1960's  on  the  "one  man- 
one  vote  "  principle,  the  State  legislatures 
and  numerous  Federal  and  State  courts 
have  spent  countless  hours  drawing  and 
redrawing  congressional  and  State  leg- 
islative boundaries.  The  task  has  been 
seriously  handicapped  by  inadequacies 
in  the  population  data  supplied  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
draw  legislative  boundaries  which  will,  at 
the  same  time,  satisfy  the  courts  and  a 
majority  of  the  State  legislature,  with- 
out having  to  cope  with  enumeration  dis- 
tricts which  bear  little  relationship  to 
political  boundaries  or  the  availability  of 
information  Just  a  few  weeks  before  the 
States  are  constitutionally  required  to 
reapportion  themselves. 

In  my  district  we  had  one  enumeration 
district  divided  into  11  separate,  discon- 
nected pieces  of  territory,  for  which  only 
a  single  population  figure  is  reported.  The 
New  Mexico  Legislative  Council  was  in- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Census  that  at 
least  22  of  the  enumeration  districts  in 
our  State  have  no  definite  boundaries. 
Apparently,  there  is  no  boundary  de- 
scriptions for  these  enumeration  districts 
and  using  such  information  to  apportion 
your  State  is  totally  inadequate. 


I  would  ask  my  colleagues  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  only  constitu- 
tional mandate  for  the  decennial  census 
is  for  the  purpose  of  congressional  re- 
apportionment and  th«  Information  be- 
ing provkled  your  own  Sta^  is  creating 
difficult  and  complex  problems  in  using 
the  census  daia  for  redlstrictlng. 

This  bill,  H.R.  1753,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  with  the  goitleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Whttk)  will  provide  the  in- 
formation needed  by  the  States  to  prop- 
erly imdertake  the  task  of  legislative 
reapportionment  by  giving  the  State  the 
opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the  process 
as  the  Census.  Bureau  collects  and  pre- 
pares the  information  needed  to  redis- 
trlct. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chahrman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentieman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  D«r- 
wiMSKi),  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority HRember  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1753.  At  present, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  can  provide 
data  on  such  poUtical  imits  as  counties, 
townships,  cities  and  towns,  and  even 
city  wards,  but  cannot  readily  provide 
statistics  on  one  of  the  most  essential 
poUtical  units — the  precinct. 

A  bill,  H.R.  13340,  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  03d  Congress,  but  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  other  body. 

H.R.  1753  provides  that  authorities  in 
each  State  responsible  for  legislative 
redlstrictlng  would  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  no  later  than  3 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  upcoming 
decennial  census,  a  plan  describing  those 
geographical  areas  for  which  tabulations 
of  population  are  desired  for  redlstrict- 
lng purposes.  Should  the  Secretary  find 
that  a  plan  submitted  does  not  meet  the 
criteria  established  by  him.  he  should 
consult  to  the  extent  necessary  with  such 
authorities  in  order  to  achieve  the  al- 
terations that  he  deems  necessary  to 
bring  it  into  accord  with  such  criteria. 
I  feel  that  this  bill,  by  leaving  final 
approval  of  tabulation  plans  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  will  not  impose 
an  unworkable  and  undesirable  burden 
on  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  present  system  of  using  enumera- 
tion districts  in  taking  the  decemiial 
census,  which  are.  in  most  cases  not  us- 
able for  redistricting  purposes,  presents 
a  major  problem  for  the  States.  A  good 
Illustration  of  this  problem  is  the  not  un- 
common case  of  a  noncontiguous  Cen- 
sus Bureau  enumeration  district  divided 
into  myriad  nonconnecting  portions. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  and  it  will  solve 
the  problems  of  the  various  States,  which 
heretofore  have  not  had  an  adequate 
and  effective  t>asis  for  reapportionment 
of  their  legislative  bodies. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylik>. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  I  support  this  legislation,  but 
I  am  not  really  sure  yet  that  I  under- 
stand the  need  for  it. 

As  I  understand  it  from  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Runnels) 
stated  a  litUe  earlier,  the  reason  this  bill 
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to  needed  is  because  the  States  have  been 
pnnrkled  with  poor  and  Inaccurate  in- 
fonnatkm  as  to  census  data  with  refer- 
ence to  reapportionment  problems. 

How  is  this  bill  going  to  correct  that? 
It  not  the  Census  Bureau  at  the  present 
time  required  to  submit  census  tract  data 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  election  offi- 
cials of  the  various  States? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  answer  in  the 
past  has  been  that  various  States  have 
requested  many  different  types  of  infor- 
mation, and  in  some  cases  the  Census 
Biffeau  has  taken  up  to  2  years  to  sup- 
ply the  requested  information. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this 
legislation  is  to  set  up  a  procedure  so  that 
it  can  be  done  in  a  timely  manner  and 
so  that  each  State  shaU  be  able  to  teU  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  3  years  in  ad- 
vance the  kind  of  data  that  they  will  need 
to  conform  to  individual  States  geo- 
graphlcal  boundaries. 

Mr.  WYUE.  This  bill  would  apply  to 
the  1980  census? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  So  that  a  State  would 
have  to  ask  whatever  information  it 
wants  by  1977;  is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct. 

itr.  WYLIE.  A  State  would  have  to 
submit  specific  questions  as  to  informa- 
tion it  wants;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  and  that  also 
forces  a  process  of  the  States'  being  en- 
couraged to  ttiink  ahead  of  time  as  to 
what  they  will  be  needhig  for  State  re- 
districting  or  reapportionment. 

We  think  that  that  is  helpful  to  every- 
body involved  at  an  early  date,  so  that  the 
Bureau  of  Censiis  does  not  get  swamped 
with  these  requests  in  the  year  of  the 
census — 1980. 

Mr.  WTUE.  If  this  bill  passes,  a  State 
could  ask  for  specilSc  census  information 
with  regard  to  a  specific  House  district 
in  a  State;  is  that  the  real  purpose  of 
this  bill? 

B«r.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understanding 
is  that  most  of  the  data  requested  will 
relate  to  State  political  subdivisions.  It 
will  not  necessarily  relate  to.  say.  pres- 
ent Federal  coogressional  districts,  al- 
though they  could  do  that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
congressional  districts.  I  am  talking 
about  leglslathre  districts,  house  and 
senate  districts  in  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  the  State? 

Mr.  WYUE.  Could  the  secretary  of 
state  or  the  State  election  official  ask 
for  specific  census  data  with  reference, 
to  say.  the  first  house  district  of  the 
Stote  of  Ohio? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  they  could,  but 
that  would  be  a  State  request. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  What  is  the  sanction  if 
the  Census  Director  refuses  to  supply 
the  information  or  gives  a  State  inaccu- 
rate Information? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  want  to  be  sure 
I  undostand  the  gentleman's  question. 
The  question  is.  if  the  Census  Bureau 
does  not  give  accurate  information  re- 
lating to  that  district? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes.  Which  I  think  the 
Oenmis  Bureau  is  required  to  do  under 
the  present  law.  frankly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  difficult  for  me 


to  believe  that  the  Census  Bureau  would 
provide  Inaccurate  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  found  that  the  Census 
Bureau  has  been  deficient.  Most  of  the 
data  they  have  Is  correct  that  they  have 
on  the  computers.  So  I  do  not  think  in 
most  cases  that  the  State  would  find  that 
in  the  majority  of  instances  the  informa- 
tion to  be  inaccurate. 

Obviously  if  the  local  State  govern- 
ment had  contrary  information  they 
would  be  able  to  challenge  it  and  work  it 
out  with  the  Census  Bureau  or  the  courts 
if  necessary. 

But  the  advantage  of  this  procedure 
is  that  the  process  of  determining  what 
that  data  will  be  is  decided  ahead  of 
time  rather  than  waiting  until  the  last 
minute  when  the  census  has  been  already 
started. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  This  bill  would  mandate 
the  Census  Eiu-eau  to  provide  the  specific 
information  for  those  States  which  re- 
quested it? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No;  the  mandate  is 
on  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  is  the 
bead  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  And  the  belief  is  that  he 
would  be  responsive? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  would  be  my 
belief.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
supply  the  information  within  1  year  of 
the  census  date. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

lb.  Chairmsm,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  point  to  make  sure  it  is  per- 
fectly clear,  basically  all  this  bill  does  is 
to  allow  the  State  to  determine  how  the 
information  is  going  to  be  broken  down  in 
population  rather  than  having  imposed 
upon  the  State  enumeration  districts  of 
such  and  such  a  size  if  they  feel  it  is  too 
big,  or  the  boundaries  are  too  cumber- 
some and  that  others  are  more  contigu- 
ous, they  are  allowed  to  have  that  input. 
That  is  where  the  word  "'plan"  comes  in. 
Obviously  the  census  will  be  taken,  no 
matter  what.  As  I  say,  this  is  mainly  to 
allow  the  States  to  have  some  input  into 
how  the  information  will  be  broken  down 
and  given  back  to  them  in  a  form  that 
is  more  usable  for  them  than  in  the  pres- 
ent process. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yirid  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
in  order  to  attempt  to  make  clear  to  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wtlib)  that  presently  the  Census  Bu- 
reau is  imable  to  produce  current  data 
that  is  wanted  by  legislative  State  dis- 
tricts but  under  this  bill  it  would  now  be 
permitted  if  the  State  requests  it.  So  that 
this  gives  an  expanded  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Census 
Bureau  to  produce  data  on  a  more  exact 
basis  according  to  the  political  subdivi- 
sions in  a  given  State. 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's  In- 
quiry? 


Mr.  WYLIE.  That  makes  sense. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  WYUE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  me  additional  time  so  that 
I  might  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  One  more  question. 

Would  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  have  anything  to  say 
with  respect  to  the  legislative  apportion- 
ment plan  of  a  State? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No.  The  only  In- 
formation that  is  fed  into  the  apportion- 
ment plan  concerns  population,  and  the 
auditor  of  the  State  is  still  in  control  of 
that,  so  all  It  does  is  give  the  information 
to  them  in  the  most  useful  form  for  them. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  What  we  are  reaUy  talk- 
ing about  here  Is  the  submitting  of  a 
census  plan  for  legislative  districts? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  one  additional  minute  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  So  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  really  asldng  for  is  census  In- 
formation. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  gentleman 
means  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  No,  no. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  gentleman 
means  at  the  State  level? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes,  at  the  State  level.  It 
would  be  the  Secretary  of  State  election 
officer  in  the  State  of  Ohio  who  would 
be  asking  for  this  information.  He  would 
ask  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  cen- 
sus information  based  on  tracts  small 
enough  so  that  he  could  piece  those  to- 
gether in  the  legislative  apportionment 
plan. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  if  he  has  a  problem.  He  may 
not  have  any  problem  with  the  enmnera- 
tion  districts  as  they  are  laid  out  now. 
The  most  heavily  populated  States  do 
not  have  much  of  a  problem;  it  is  the 
sparsely  populated  States  in  that  the 
enumeration  districts  have  been  too 
large. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  But  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  legislative  apportionment  plan? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  srleldlng. 

The  amendment  I  am  about  to  offer  in 
a  few  short  moments  clarifies  that  very 
question  that  we  have,  whether  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  will  have  the  power 
to  try  to  pass  upon  apportionment  plans. 
It  is  not  intended,  but  there  is  some  lan- 
guage in  here  that  might  be  misleading 
someday,  and  I  will  be  moving  to  strike 
that  language. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRBtAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
141  of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  officers  or  {Vublic  bodies  having 
Initial  responsibility  for  the  legislative  ap- 
portionment of  districting  of  each  State  may, 
not  later  than  two  years  prior  to  the  census 
date,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  identi- 
fying the  geographical  ateas  for  which  public 
tabulations  of  population  are  desired.  Each 
such  plan  shall  be  developed  In  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary, 
which  he  shall  furnish  to  such  officers  or 
public  bodies  not  later  than  January  1  of  the 
fourth  year  preceding  the  census  date. 
Should  the  Secretary  find  that  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  such  officers  or  public  bodies  does 
not  meet  the  criteria  established  by  him,  he 
shall  consult  closely  with  such  officers  or 
public  bodies  in  order  to  achieve  the  altera- 
tions In  such  plan  that  he  deems  necessary 
to  bring  it  into  accord  with  such  criteria. 
Any  issue  after  such  close  consultation  shall 
be  resolved  thereon  remaining  unresolved 
by  the  Secretary,  and  in  all  cases  be  shall 
have  final  authority  tor  determining  the 
geographic  format  of  such  plan.  Tabulations 
of  population  for  the  areas  identified  in  the 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
completed  by  him  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible after  the  census  date  and  reixxrted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Governor  of  each  State:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  such  tabulations  of 
population  of  each  State  shall,  in  any  event, 
be  completed,  reported  and  transmitted  to 
each  receptive  State  within  one  year  after 
the  census  date.". 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  3. 
strike  out  "two"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"three". 

"Hie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  9,  in- 
sert immediately  after  "census  date."  the 
following : 

Such  criteria  shall  include  requirements 
which  assure  that  such  plan  shall  be  devel- 
oped in  a  nonpartisan  manner  and  that  such 
plan  wUl  result  in  an  equitable  method  of 
legislation  i4>portionment. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BT     MK.     BLANCHARD    TO 
TRE   COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Blanchard  to 
the  committee  amendment:  Strike  out  "and" 
and  all  that  foUows  through  "Miportlon- 
ment" 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  merely  series  to  strike  some 
excess  language  which  could  perhi^  In 


future  years  be  misinterpreted  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  power 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
and  the  gentleman  frcHn  Ohio  were  con- 
cerned about.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
committee  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  my  amendment  are  intended 
to  prevent  the  State  ap{>ortionment  au- 
thorities from  requesting  information  in 
this  data  in  an  obviously  partisan  man- 
ner. It  is  the  Intent  to  require  the  data 
plan  submitted  to  be  tabulated  in  a  non- 
partisan manner.  My  amendment  in- 
sures that.  That.  I  believe,  is  the  com- 
mittee's intent. 

What  the  amendment  does  accom- 
plish is  to  strike  that  additional  language 
which  states:  "and  that  such  plan  will 
result  in  an  equitable  method  of  legis- 
lative apportionment."  God  forbid — and 
I  do  not  think  anyone  intends  it^^some- 
day  a  Secretary  of  Commerce  might 
argue  that  he  or  she  has  the  power  to 
decide  in  the  first  instance  as  to  whether 
the  apportionmmt  plan  of  the  State  is 
going  to  be  equitable.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  intent  to  give  that  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  is  our  intent 
that  that  p>ower  reside  with  the  State, 
but  we  would  want  to  insure  that  the 
data  plan  the  State  requests  be  tabu- 
lated and  developed  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  are  willing  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  to  tiie  committee 
amendment,  because  I  can  see  that  the 
gentleman  is  concerned  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  he  given  imdue  power.  The 
purpose  of  that  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  assure  that  the  Secretary 
would  be  forced  to  accept  it  in  an  equita- 
ble manner  and  would  not  Invade  the 
right  of  the  State  government  to  handle 
its  own  legislative  apportionment.  But 
I  see  no  harm  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  we  are  more  than  willing  to 
accept  it. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  does  imder- 
stand  on  the  basis  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory we  Just  established  what  our  intent 
was. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
certainly  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  fine  amendment  and 
removes  any  doubt  as  to  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blanchard)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amoidment. 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
committee  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc,  considered  as  read,  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remaining  committee  amendments 
are  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  2,  line  14, 
strike  out  "closely"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"to  the  extent  necessary". 

Page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "thereon"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "with  respect  to  such 
plan". 

Page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "close". 

Page  2,  line  21,  strike  out  "the  plans"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "any  plan". 

Page  2,  beginning  on  line  24,  strike  out 
"the  Oovemor  of  each  State :  Provided,  how- 
ever. That"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  Oovemor  of  the  State  involve 
and  the  officers  or  public  bodies  having  re- 
sponsibility for  legislative  apportionment  or 
districting  of  such  State,  except  that." 

Page  3,  immediately  after  line  4,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  heading  for  section  141  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "; 
tabulation  for  legislative  apportionment". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  141 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

141.  Population,  unemployment,  and  hous- 
ing; tabulation  for  legislation  apportion- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OITERKD  BT  MBS.  SCBEOSOEB 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  (Thairman,  I 
offer  amendments  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  Schsoedes: 
On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  all  that  foUows 
after  "than"  through  "1"  on  page  2,  line  9. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
AprU  1 

On  page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  "to"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "transmittal"  on 
page  3,  line  1. 

On  page  3,  line  5,  Insert  "requesting  a 
tabulation  plan,  and  basic  tabulations  of 
population  of  each  other  State,"  immedi- 
ately before  "shaU". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  basically  simple  amendments 
trying  to  make  the  bill  a  little  clearer. 

The  first  amendment  changing  the 
date  from  January  to  April  1  is  offered 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
likely  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
could  promulgate  the  criteria  required 
by  this  legislation  by  January  1,  1976, 
and  therefore  allows  three  additional 
months  before  the  criteria  must  be 
established. 

On  the  "transmittal"  change,  this 
amendment  deletes  the  unnecessary  and 
potentially  time-consuming  requirement 
for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  report 
the  tabulations  first  to  the  President  for 
subsequent  transmittal  to  the  States. 
Under  this  amendment,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  can  report  the  tabulation  dl- 
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reetiy  to  the  States.  Reportins  to  the 
President  is  a  mere  formality  but  one 
wtilch  could  unnecessarily  delay  the 
eventual  transmission  of  data  to  the 
States.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recom- 
mended this  amendment  so  as  to  allow 
it  to  expedite  the  process  as  much  bs 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  amendment, 
on  the  tabulation  plan,  is  offered  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  language  of  page 
3.  line  5  of  this  bill,  and  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  transmit  to 
each  State,  within  1  year  of  the  Census 
date,  basic  tabulations  sufBclent  for  the 
purposes  of  l^^lative  districting  and 
apportionment,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  a  State  has  requested  tabulations 
according  to  a  plan  submitted  to  and 
1W>proved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  bill  as  pres- 
ently written  shows  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  be  required  tj  trans- 
mit tabulations  for  districting  and  ap- 
portionment within  1  year  of  the  cen- 
sus only  to  those  States  which  had  re- 
quested the  tabulation  in  a  particular 
form.  Therefore,  if  for  any  reason,  a 
State  did  not  submit  a  pl^  for  approval 
by  Che  Secretary  of  Commerce,  it  would 
not  be  assured  of  receiving,  within  1 
year  of  the  census,  sufficient  data  to  dis- 
trict and  apportion.  As  has  happened  in 
the  past,  this  could  create  a  timing  prob- 
lem for  the  States  in  producing  the  new 
districting  and  apportioning  plans  neces- 
sary to  meet  constitutional  requirements 
of  equal  representation. 

What  this  amendment  would  do,  then 
is  to  clearly  set  a  priority  for  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  processing  its  data, 
so  that  it  will  expeditiously  produce  those 
tabulations  wliich  each  State  needs  to  re- 
district  and  reapportion. 

Those  States  which  have  little  di£B- 
culty  with  the  form  of  the  standard 
census  tabulatKm.  and  therefore  are  not 
requesting  a  special  plan,  should  receive 
the  data  necessary  to  meet  its  constitu- 
tional requirements  just  as  soon  as  other 
States  which  are  submitting  separate 
plans. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  no  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment,  and  assures 
me  that  it  is  totally  feasible  to  meet  the 
provisions  provided  for  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  anticipate  little,  if  any,  added  costs 
caused  by  this  amendment,  because  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  would  be  provid- 
ing this  information  at  some  point  in 
time,  anyway.  With  this  amendment,  the 
Congress  is  simply  setting  a  policy  for 
the  processing  of  census  data  which 
would  result  in  giving  a  priority  to  facil- 
itating the  districting  and  apportioning 
process  of  the  States. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  8CHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
believe  the  amendments  are  appropriate 
and  accept  them. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schrokoer)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
furtiier  amendments,  under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bbvill,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
biU  (H.R.  1753)  to  amend  secUon  141  of 
tlUe  13,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  transmittal  to  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  tabulation  of  popula- 
tion of  that  State  obtained  'n  each 
decennial  census  and  desired  for  the  ap- 
portionment or  districting  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  or  bodies  of  that  State,  in 
accordance  with,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a 
plan  and  form  suggested  by  that  officer 
or  public  body  having  responsibility  for 
legislative  apportionment  or.  districting 
of  the  State  being  tabulated,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 796,  he  reported  the  bUl  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  If  not;  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  weis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorun"  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  356,  nays  2. 
not  voting  75.  as  follows: 


Clancy 
CUxuen. 
DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conyera 
Cotman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danlela.  N.J. 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Delluma 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DiSia 
Olnsell 


(Roll  No.  677] 

VEAS— 366 

Abdnor 

B'ouln 

Abzug 

BoggS 

Adams 

Bo.and 

Alexander 

Boiling 

Ambro 

Bonker 

Anderson, 

Bowen 

Calif. 

Breauz 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Breckinridge 

Andrews. 

Brinkley 

N.Dak. 

Broomfle)d 

Archer 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ashley 

BroyhUl 

AuColn 

Buchanan 

BadUlo 

Burke.  Calif. 

Bafalls 

Burke,  Pla. 

Baldua 

BaucuB 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Bauman 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Burton,  John 

BedeU 

BuUer 

Bennett 

Byron 

Bergland 

Carney 

BevUl 

Carr 

Blaggl 

Carter 

Blester 

Casey 

BiDgham 

Cederberg 

Blanchard 

Cblsholm 

Dndd 

Keys 

Regiila 

Downey.  N.T. 

Kindness 

Beuss 

Downing,  Va. 

ECrebs 

Bbodas 

Drinan 

LaFalca 

Blnaldo 

Dimcan.  Oreg. 

Lagomarsino 

Roberta 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Latta 

duPont 

Leggett 

Rodlno 

Early 

Lehman 

Roe 

Edgar 

Lent 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Levltas 

Roncallo 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Utton 

Rooney 

EUberg 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Rose 

Emery 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Rosenthal 

English 

Long.  La. 

Rostenkowskl 

Erienbom 

Long,  Md. 

Roush 

Evans,  Oolo. 

Lott 

Rousaelot 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lujan 

Roybal 

Evins.  Tenn. 

McClory 

FasceU 

McCoUlatar 

Buppe 

Flndley 

McOormack 

Buaso 

Fisher 

McDade 

Byan 

Rood 

McDonald 

StO^maln 

Florio 

McBwen 

Sarartn 

Flowers 

McFall 

Sarbanes 

Flynt 

McHugh 

aattarfleld 

Foley 

McKay 

Bcbeuer 

Ford.  Mich. 

Scbneebell 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Macdonald 

fkdiroeder 

Fountain 

Madden 

Rfthulze 

Frenzel 

Madigan 

Sebelius 

Frey 

Maguire 

Selberilng 

Puqtia 

Mahon 

Sharp 

Oaydoe 

Bblpley 

Qiaimo 

Martin 

Shrlver 

Gibbons 

Matsunaga 

Shuster 

OUman 

Mazzoll 

SIkee 

Oinn 

Meeds 

Simon 

Gonzalez 

Melcher 

Slak 

Ooodling 

Meyner 

SkuMtB 

Qradlaon 

Mezvlnsky 

suck 

Orassley 

Michel 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Green 

MIkva 

Snyder 

Oude 

MUford 

Solarz 

Ouyer 

MUler.  Calif. 

Qpellman 

Hagedorn 

MUler,  Ohio 

^>ence 

Haley 

MUls 

SUntoa, 

Hall 

Minlsh 

J.  WUliam 

HamUton 

Mink 

Steed 

Hammer- 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

schmldt 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Stephens 

Hanley 

Moakley 

Stokes 

Hannaford 

Moffett 

Stratton 

Hansen 

Mollohan 

Stu(^ey 

Harkin 

Montgomery 

Studds 

Harris 

Moore 

Sullivan 

Hastings 

Moorhead. 

Symms 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Calif. 

Taloott 

Hays,  Ohio 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

H«bert 

Mosher 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Moss 

Tliompaon 

Hefner 

MotU 

Tlione 

Heinz 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Thornton 

Helstoski 

Murtha 

Trailer 

Henderson 

Myers,  Ind. 

Treen 

Hicks 

Myers,  Pa. 

TKmgas 

Hightower 

Natcher    . 

miman 

Holland 

Neal 

VanDeeriln 

Holtzman 

Nedzi 

YanderJagt 

Howe 

Nix 

VanderVeen 

Hubbard 

Nolan 

▼hnik 

Hughes 

Nowak 

Vlgorito 

Hungate 

Oberstar 

Waggonner 

Hutchinson 

Obey 

Walsh 

Hyde 

O'Brien 

Wampler 

Icbord 

CHara 

Wasman 

Jacobs 

O'NeUl 

weaver 

Jarman 

Whalen 

Jeffords 

Patman,  Tex. 

White 

Jenrette 

Patten,  N.J. 

Whltehurst 

Johnson,  Calif 

Patterson, 

Whitten 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Calif. 

WUson,  Bob 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pepper 

Wilson,  C.  B. 

Jones,  M.C. 

Perkins 

Winn 

Jones,  Okla. 

Pettis 

Wolff 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Pickle 

Wright 

Jordan 

Pike 

WyiDer 

Karth 

Preaaler 

wyiie 

Hasten 

Prayer 

Tates 

Kaatenmeier 

Price 

Tatron 

Kazan 

Prttr.hard 

Toung,  Fla. 

KeUy 

Qui* 

Toung.Oa. 

Kemp 

QuUlen 

Toung.  Tex. 

Ketchum 

RaUsbaek 
NATS— 2 

EaMockl 

Holt 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

NOT  VOTING— 75 

Addabbo 

Beard,  R.L 

Burgener 

Anderson,  ni. 

BeU 

Burton,  PhlUlp 

Annunzlo 

Brademas 

Chapp^ 

Armstrong 

Brodhead 

Clawaon,  Del 

Aapln 

Brooks 

Cleveland 

Barrett 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cohen 
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Collins,  ni. 

Horton 

Richmond 

Collins,  Tex. 

Howard 

Rlegle 

Conte 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rlsenhoover 

Danielson 

Koch 

Santlnl 

Eckhardt 

Krueger 

Smith,  Iowa 

Bach 

Landrum 

Staggers 

Esbleman 

McCloekey 

Stanton, 

Pary 

Mathls 

James  V. 

Fen  wick 

Metcalfe 

Stark 

Fish 

Mlneta 

Steel  man 

Fithlan 

Morgan 

Symington 

Forsythe 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Teague 

Fraser 

Nichols 

Udall 

Ooldwatar 

Ottinger 

Wiggins 

Harrington 

Pattison,  N.T. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Harsha 

Peyser 

Wirth 

Hawkins 

Poage 

Toung,  Alaska 

Randall 

Zeferetti 

BUlU 

Rangd 

Hlnsbaw 

Bees 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Santlnl. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IlUnols. 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Rlsenhoover  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Pary. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr,  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mrs.  Fenwlck. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  &Ir.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Esbleman. 
.     Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Pish. 
■  ~  Mr.  Mlneta  With  Mr.  Plthlan. 

Mr.  Wirth  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Pattison  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  Brpoka  with  Mr.  Fraser.  .^ 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Toung  of 
Alaska.       ^ 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Horton.      '  . .  ^ 

Mr.  Brodhead  with  Mr.  mills.     '       " 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloekey. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mrs. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
SCHROEDER.   Mr.   Speaker,    I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  material, 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  1753)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  PRIV- 
ILEOED  REPORT  ON  BILL  MAK- 
ING SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 
AND  FOR  PERIOD  ENDING  SEP- 
TEMBER   30,    1976 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  bill  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of /he  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  6346)  to  make  permanent 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  title  V  of  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMICrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6346,  with 
Mr.  Bevill  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rose)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Sebelixts)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose). 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6346  is  a  bill  to 
extend  the  authorization  through  fiscal 
year  1977  of  tiUe  V  of  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1972. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
was  passed  by  this  Congress  to  promote 
the  quality  of  life  in  rural  America. 

This  bill  has  provided  a  very  useful  ve- 
hicle for  many  good  programs  to  aid  the 
rural  areas  of  this  Nation.  As  I  told  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
when  we  were  before  them  last  week,  the 
problems  of  rural  America  are  growing 
more  serious  each  day  as  the  outmigra- 
tion  of  our  people  continues  from  the 
cities  of  this  Nation  into  the  rural  areas, 
the  cities  and  towns  of  10.000  and  less. 

I  had  a  farmer  in  my  district  that  told 
me  not  too  many  months  ago,  "Congress- 
man, I  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  all 
these  city  folks  are  moving  out  here  in 


this  country  to  get  away  from,  but  what- 
ever it  is,  they  are  bringing  it  with  them." 
And  I  say  that  what  the  city  folks  are 
taking  with  them  into  the  rural  areas  of 
this  country  are  the  city  problems  of 
housing,  of  sewer  and  water  systems,  of 
transportation.  Those  problems  need  the 
kind  of  research  and  development  effort 
that  is  envisioned  by  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  to 
extend  the  life  of  what  I  consider  one  of 
the  most  important  titles  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act,  and  that  is  title  5  of 
that  act. 

Title  5  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972  has  authorized  up  until  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  $20  million  to  be  ex- 
pended for  research  and  education  pro- 
grams in  the  problems  of  rural  America. 
In  our  hearings  before  the  Family 
Farms  and  Rural  Development  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
this  summer,  the  people  who  have  ad- 
ministered this  title  5  program  in  the 
field  came  into  our  subcommittee  and 
told  us  of  the  projects  that  they  had  un- 
dertaken to  help  the  quality  of  life  in 
rural  America.  And  they  pointed  out  to 
us  another  important  thing  for  us  to 
consider  today,  and  that  is  that  they  did 
not  have  to  set  up  a  new  level  of  bureauc- 
racy, if  you  please,  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sults of  title  5,  they  used  the  existing 
framework  that  has  been  set  up  for  the 
implementation  of  the  very,  very  im- 
portant Smith-Lever-Hatch  Act  pro- 
grams, the  programs  that  help  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  and  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.  These  two 
programs,  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  have  provided  much  of  the  in- 
formation to  the  American  farmers  that 
hsis  enabled  them  to  make  this  Nation 
the  most  agriculturally  productive  nation 
on  this  earth.  The  emphasis  of  title  5  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  is  to  go  not 
just  to  the  farm  areas  but  to  the  rural 
population  of  this  Nation  and  inspire 
them  to  solve  their  own  problems,  to  help 
them  as  they  see  fit  to  help  themselves. 

The  apprc^jriation  level,  however,  for 
title  5  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  has 
been,  since  this  act  was  made  law,  not  at 
the  $20-mlllion  level  but  at  a  level  of  $3 
million.  And  $3  million  is  the  current 
appropriation  for  title  5  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  for  fiscal  year  1976,  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

I  have,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  two  amend- 
ments thut  I  will  offer  at  the  appropriate 
time  which  I  think  will  improve  this  bill 
and  will  remove  any  possible  objections 
hopefully  that  any  Members  of  this  body 
might  have  to  it. 

The  first  is  a  simple  amendment  to  say 
that  this  bill  does  not  go  into  effect  until 
fiscal  year  1977  because,  as  It  was  writ- 
ten and  passed  by  our  full  committee  this 
summer,  it  applies  to  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

So,  No.  1,  we  would  seek  by  appropriate 
amendment  to  make  H.R.  6346  apply  only 
to  the  new  fiscal  year. 

We  have  another  important  amend- 
ment that  I  would  like  to  make  the  Mem- 
bers aware  of.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
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Rural  Development  pe<9le  in  the  areas 
around  this  Nation  that  have  put  this 
Utie  V  program  to  work  that  we  should 
endeavor  to  make  a  change  in  the  alloca- 
tion formula  for  the  dividing  of  the  funds 
among  the  several  States.  At  the  pres- 
ent time — and  I  have  sheets  of  in- 
formation that  are  available  here  in  the 
House  for  the  Members  to  see — ^under 
the  present  law  fimds  under  title  V,  the 
$3  million,  are  divided  among  the  States 
based  (m  an  equal  consideration  of  their 
farm  population  and  their  rural  popu- 
lation. It  was  the  feeling  of  those  who 
have  administered  this  program  in  the 
field  that  a  more  equitable  formula  would 
be  to  allocate  these  fimds  based  solely 
on  the  rural  population  of  the  several 
Stotes. 

niere  was  some  objection  to  that,  and 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  will  certainly  have 
moore  to  say  about  that  when  I  am 
through.  But  there  was  some  feeling  that 
since  at  the  present  $3  million  level  if  the 
new  formula  looks  only  to  rural  popula- 
tion, some  of  the  States  in  the  Union  will 
decrease  in  the  actual  amoimt  of  funds 
that  they  woidd  receive  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
'I  So  I  will  offer  an  amendment  that  will 
provide  that  the  formula  for  allocating 
these  funds  solely  on  the  basis  of  rural 
population  will  only  go  into  effect  when 
the  appropriation  level  reaches  a  figure 
of  $7  million. 

By  the  formula,  the  $7  million  to  trig- 
ger this  new  formula  for  dividing  the 
funds,  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union 
that  would  receive  a  less  amount  than 
what  they  are  receiving  at  the  present 
time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
6346.  This  is  a  simple  extension  through 
fiscal  year  1977  of  the  authority  of  title 
V.  and  we  will  offer  our  amendment  to 
say  that  the  new  formula  for  dividing 
up  these  funds  would  only  take  effect 
when  the  appropriation  level  reaches  $7 
million. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

ICr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  a  c<K>y  of  the  sheet  that  the 
gentlonan  has  referred  to,  and  he  has 
in  the  second  column  a  $5  million  appro- 
priation. Is  that  a  change  from  his 
amendment?  Instead  of  $5  million,  it  will 
be  $7  million? 

Mr.  ROBE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  computing  the  figures  for  the  $5 
million  column,  in  which  we  attempted 
to  see  that  no  State  would  receive  any- 
thing possibly  less  than  they  receive  at 
the  present  time,  we  overlooked  the  great 
State  of  Iowa  which  under  the  current 
law  at  the  $3  minion  appropriation  re- 
ceives $92,000.  Under  the  $5  million  ap- 
propriation, looking  only  to  the  rural 
population  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa, 
remembering  Its  tremendous  farm  popu- 
lation, they  would  have  a  decrease  to 
$88,000.  So  in  an  effort  to  cover  all  pos- 
sibilities so  that  DO  State  could  possibly 
lose  any  funds  that  they  are  presently 
getting  under  this  bill.  I  am  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  say  that  the 
redistribution  fonnula  would  only  take 


effect  if  the  $7  million  appn^riation  levd 
were  reached,  reminding  the  gentleman 
that  $3  million  has  been  the  appropria- 
tion level  since  this  bill  was  first  enacted. 

Mr.  ELAZEN.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
the  flgitres  for  the  |7  million  appropria- 
tion that  would  go  to  every  State? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  have  them  at  my  desk.  I 
do  not  have  them  in  front  of  me  here.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  they  are  considerably  more  than 
they  are  for  the  $5  million. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Just  one  more  question, 
if  the  gentleman  will  jrleld  further:  If, 
say,  the  appropriation  should  happen  to 
be  $5  million,  what  then? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Then  the  funds  would  be 
distributed  under  the  current  formula. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Under  the  current  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Under  the  current  formula, 
which  is  a  division  based  both  on  farm 
and  rural  population. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  other  words,  what  the 
gentleman  is  sasrlng  is  that  unless  there 
is  at  least  a  $7  million  appropriation — 
the  present  $7  million  appropriation — 
unless  we  have  that  appropriation,  then 
whatever  sums  are  appropriated  will  be 
distributed  according  to  the  formula 
which  is  now  in  effect? 

Mr.  ROSE.  The  gentleman  is  correct 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frova  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  his  longstanding  attention 
to  the  problems  of  rural  America  and 
rural  development.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man has  worked  very  hard  on  this  bill 
and  to  see  that  the  people  living  in  our 
rural  areas  have  a  decent  standard  of 
living  and  that  some  of  the  moneys  we 
are  spending  out  of  Washington  go  at 
least  to  help  the  niral  areas. 

I  am  concerned,  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out,  about  the  State  of  Iowa, 
since  imder  the  $5  million  appropria- 
tion Iowa  would  be  the  only  State  that 
would  lose  money.  I  have  not  seen  the 
figures  on  the  $7  million  appropriation, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
assuming  that  it  went  through,  would 
Iowa  then  under  the  $7  million  appro- 
priation have  an  increase  or  a  decrease? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Iowa  would  definitely  have 
an  increase  over  the  $88,000  that  it  would 
receive  under  the  $5  million  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  But  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  increase  over  the 
$92,000  that  is  in  effect  under  the  $3 
million  appropriation? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  have  at  my  desk  these  figures  on 
the  $10  million  and  the  $5  million  level 
for  the  activity  of  this  formula  and  I 
think  he  can  see  by  comparison  that  we 
are  hitting  the  middle  ground  between 
them.  The  mmibers  are  clear  that  it  is 
over  $100,000  that  the  State  of  Iowa 
would  receive  if  the  $7  million  appro- 
priation level  was  reached. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  understand  that  and 
the  gentleman  can  understand  my  con- 
cern that  out  of  the  50  States,  Iowa 
would  be  the  only  State  that  would  lose 
money  under  this  formula. 


But  there  is  another  thing  involved 
here.  Assimie  that  the  $7  million  amend- 
ment goes  through,  then  we  have  to  look 
at  the  iJercentage  increases  that  would 
accrue  to  every  State.  At  Iowa  State 
University  we  happen  to  have  the  North 
Central  Regional  Center  for  Regional 
Development.  We  serve  the  whole  north- 
em  central  area.  It  looks,  from  my  hand 
computer,  as  if  each  one  of  those  States 
under  the  formula  that  is  presently  be- 
fore us,  with  the  exception  of  Michigan 
would  be  losing  money. 

Mr.  ROSE.  That  is  at  what  appro- 
priation level? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  understand,  but  at  the 
$3  million  level. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
and  that  is  why  I  am  making  an  effort 
to  rectify  that  situation. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  understand,  but  at  the 
$7  million  level,  and  again  I  cannot  cal- 
culate it  out  because  I  do  not  have  it 
at  my  fingertips,  but  I  believe  the  per- 
centage increase  for  each  one  of  those 
States  would  be  much  less  than  the  per- 
centage for  the  high-population  States 
on  the  east  coast  such  as  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  For  example,  under  the  $5 
million  appropriation,  the  amount  going 
to  Massachusetts  increases  by  45.8  per- 
cent; that  going  to  Maryland  increases 
by  26  percent:  that  going  to  New  York 
increases  by  31  percent;  and  that  going 
to  New  Jersey  increases  by  35  percent. 

I  am  Just  saying  all  of  those  States, 
even  imder  the  $7  million  formula,  will 
have  percentage  figures  which  will  prob- 
ably go  even  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  will  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  I  am  aware  of  the 
figures  the  gentleman  is  quoting  and  the 
gentleman  knows  he  comes  from  one  of 
the  most  productive  agricultural  States 
in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  And  also  one  of  the 
most  rural.  I  might  add. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Exactly.  But  this  bill  is 
intended  to  pwnp  needed  resources  into 
those  areas  of  the  country  that  are 
predominantly  rursd  in  nature  rather 
than  predominantly  farming  in  nature. 

The  people  who  have  administered  this 
program  felt  that  in  the  original  estab- 
lishment of  this  formiila,  the  formula 
tilted  the  funds  too  much  in  favor  of 
the  purely  farm  State  as  opposed  to  thn 
more  nu'al  areas. 

There  are  small  cities  and  towns  all 
along  the  east  coast,  the  west  coast, 
throughout  this  Nation,  that  desperate- 
ly need  the  type  of  education  and  re- 
search that  they  can  conduct  if  they  are 
given  adequate  funds. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  do  not  want  to  deny 
that  to  those  small  towns  and  communi- 
ties, but  I  am  suggesting  there  are  nu- 
merous and  various  other  programs 
under  which  those  communities  can  get 
fimds  for  those  purposes. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
title  V  of  the  Rural  Development  and 
Small  Farm  Research  and  Education, 
section  501,  stating  the  purposes  thereof, 
under  paragraph  (d)  it  says: 

(d)  to  expand  research  on  Innovative  ap- 
proaches to  small  farm  management  and 
technology  and  extend  training  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  small  farmers  so  that  they 
may  fully  utUlze  the  best  avaUable  knowl- 
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edge  on  sound  economic  approctehes  to  small 
farm  operations. 

Throughout  the  whole  purpose,  it  is 
talking  about  small  farms  and  rural  de- 
velopment. It  talks  tibout  dispersing 
throughout  the  Nation  the  people  by  pro- 
viding the  essential  knowledge  necessary 
for  rural  development,  not  in  the  small 
towns  and  communities  that  ring  'the 
urban  areas.  That  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  bill,  I  would  suggest. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  had  not  intended  to  go  into  a 
discussion  of  this  next  point,  because  it 
may  further  confuse  our  issue  here  to- 
day; but  our  subcommittee  has  tried  to 
begin  this  very  day  to  go  into  the  new 
definition  of  the  farm  that  the  Census 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture are  putting  in  place,  which 
would  eliminate  any  farm  that  makes 
less  than  $1,000  a  year.  This  is  going  to 
cause  a  drastic  increase  in  the  Smith- 
Lever  and  Hatch  Act  funds  that  are  go- 
ing to  the  very  centers  of  the  country 
where  there  are  very  few  farmers  who 
make  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  absolute  positive  assurance  that  that 
is  going  to  pass? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  would  tell  the  gentleman, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  it  is  going 
to  pass.  It  has  already  been  done,  I  will 
say  to  my  friend.  It  is  in  place  now  and 
the  southeastern  part  of  this  country 
with  its  thousands  of  small  farmers  of 
$1,000  and  less  annual  income,  those 
States  are  going  to  have  a  reduction  in 
Smith-Lever  and  Hatch  Act  funds  be- 
cause of  the  change  in  the  farm  defini- 
tion and  the  very  State  that  the  gentle- 
man is  so  courageously,  and  I  might  say 
very  properly,  trying  to  protect,  is  going 
to  have  a  drastic  increase  in  Smith-Lever 
and  Hatch  Act  fimds. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  understand;  but  I  go 
back  to  the  old  saying  that  a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  I  see  the 
two  in  the  bush,  but  I  will  stick  with  the 
one  in  hand. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
and  that  is  probably  why  the  gentleman 
has  such  a  good  State  with  many  good 
farms. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr/  BRECKINRIDOE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  Kentucky  finds 
itself  in  a  similar  situation;  however, 
as  I  think  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
understand,  the  figures  we  are  working 
with  here  are  so  limited  as  to  virtually 
starve  every  research  project  in  every 
State  in  the  Nation.  It  is  hoped  we  will 
be  able  to  go  to  at  least  $5  million  and 
then  to  $7  million.  I  personally  hope  we 
can  double  those  figures  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  leadership  in  this  very 
important  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  true  economies  in  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  achieved  by 
)dentif3ing  those  programs  that  help 
people  to  enjoy  more  productive  and 
meaningful  lives.  Often  such  programs 
cost  the  least;  their  benefits  far  exceed 
their  cost. 


I  now  endorse  such  a  program — title  V 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972, 
which  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  conduct  a  niral  development 
extension  program,  rural  development 
research  and  small  farm  extension,  re- 
search and  development  programs  in  co- 
operation, and  in  coordination  with  col- 
leges and  imiversitite. 

Before  the  1972  act,  there  had  been 
successful  federally  assisted  programs  to 
promote  research  and  extension.  One  of 
the  unique  contributions  of  title  V  was 
to  assure  a  coordination  of  research  and 
extension,  so  that  research  could  be 
translated  into  action  programs  to  help 
people  solve  practical  problems  as  in- 
dividual citizens  and  residents  of  rural 
America.  Title  V  contained  a  built-in  bal- 
ance between  research  and  its  practical 
applications. 

Without  congressional  action,  title  V 
will  lapse  June  30, 1976. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  HH.  6346, 
which  would  extend  title  V  through  Sep- 
tember 30, 1977;  expand  its  funding;  and, 
change  the  allocation  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  each  State  solely  on  the  basis 
of  rural  population  rather  than  on  both 
rural  and  farm  population  as  before. 

The  sad  thing  about  title  V  is  that  it 
has  been  grossly  uncjerfunded.  Although 
the  1972  act  provided  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  $10  million  for 
fiscal  1974,  $15  million  for  fiscal  1975,  and 
$20  million  for  fiscal  1976,  title  V  has 
been  implemented  in  the  past  2  fiscal 
years  at  a  level  of  only  $3  million. 

For  fiscal  1978,  the  administration  re- 
quested no  appropriations,  although  the 
appropriations  bill  adopted  by  the  House 
contains  the  $3  million  once  again. 

With  such  underfimding,  title  V  has 
not  been  able  to  approach  its  potential. 
Pilot  projects  in  various  States,  however, 
have  illustrated  the  many  benefits  that 
small  amounts  of  money  can  bring  to 
people. 

I  learned  firsthand  of  these  promising 
pilot  projects  throughout  the  United 
States  at  hearings  in  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Family  Farms  and 
Rural  Development,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  became  a  strong  believer 
hi  title  V. 

The  best  way  to  show  the  value  of  any 
program  is  to  talk  about  facts  and  con- 
crete results.  Therefore,  the  most  effec- 
tive case  that  I  can  make  for  HJl.  6346 
is  to  discuss  what  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
with  the  niggardly  amount  of  moneys 
made  available  to  date. 

Kentucky  took  dead  aim  at  a  funda- 
mental problem:  the  low  level  of  involve- 
ment of  the  public  in  the  formulation 
of  goals  and  programs  for  development. 
In  Kentucky,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
the  Nation,  the  determination  of  public 
goals  and  the  means  for  achieving  than 
have  been  left  for  the  most  part  to  ad- 
ministrators, planners,  and  lawmakers — 
In  short,  to  public  ofllclals  with  minimal 
private  citizen  participation. 

With  this  in  mind  Kentucky,  using  ti- 
tle V  funds,  is  undertaking  a  statewide 
survey  of  public  (H>inion  on  community 
problems,  government  spending  and  vi- 
tal issues  facing  the  Commonwealth.  The 
purpose  is  to  provide  State  and  local 
government  officials  and  the  cltlsenry 


with  accurate  informaticm  about  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  residents  regarding 
government  iMlicies  and  services. 

A  mail  questic«inaire,  sent  to  6,700 
Kentuckians,  was  used  to  gather  infor- 
mation on  such  topics  as  the  condition 
of  roads,  the  state  of  the  local  Job  mar- 
ket, the  amotmt  of  money  spent  on  pub- 
lic schools,  or  whether  citizens  favor  or 
oppose  strip  mining.  The  results  of  this 
siuTrey  will  be  communicated  to  State 
and  local  government  ofBcials  and  inter- 
ested citizens  as  a  guide  to  program  de- 
velopment. 

Kentucky  views  this  type  of  study  as 
the  first  step  in  establishing  grass  roots 
programs  that  involve  citizen  participa- 
tion at  their  inception,  and  as  the  best 
way  to  identify  and  solve  its  problems. 

The  second  title  V  program  in  Ken- 
tucky is  helping  59  communities  and 
hundreds  of  families.  It  is  a  program 
employing  paraprofessional  community 
development  workers — citizens  of  a  com- 
munity— to  help  cope  with  unemploy- 
ment, low  capita  income^  inadequate 
community  services,  poor  housing,  low 
educational  levels,  and  a  lack  of  orga- 
nized actions. 

A  strong  feature  of  title  V  imple- 
mentation in  Kentucky  is  its  broad  base. 
Dr.  Charles  Bamhart,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  in  Lexington,  is  the  title 
V  rural  development  coordinator.  Final 
decisionmaking  rests  with  a  15-member 
advisory  committee,  whose  members  I 
will  list  to  illustrate  its  breadth : 

Dr.  Jim  Punk,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky; George  Caldwell.  Adair  County 
dairy  farmer;  E.  W.  Kesler,  legislative 
representative  for  the  Kentucky  Farm 
Bureau;  Hayden  Timmons,  Kentucky 
rural  electric  cooperatives;  Leonard 
Smith,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ken- 
tucky AFL-CIO;  Paul  Bachman.  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Louis- 
ville; Judge  Bruce  Ferguson  of  Boone 
Coxmty;  John  Burrls,  State  director  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration;  a 
representative  of  the  OfSce  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Commissioner  of  Commerce;  Mrs. 
Howard  Taylor  of  Cynthiana,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Homemakeis'  Association; 
Harry  Caudlll  of  Whitesburg,  lawyer 
and  author;  Dr.  Leonard  Brown,  head  of 
the  Agricultm*  Department  at  Western 
Kentucky  State  University;  Allen 
Spader  of  the  OfBce  of  Local  Govern- 
ment at  Frankfort;  David  Salisbury  of 
Boyd  County,  FIVCO.  one  of  15  area  de- 
vdopment  districts;  and  Trigg  Dorton 
of  Paintsville.  banker. 

Only  these  two  title  V  projects  that 
I  have  mentioned  have  been  possible  in 
Kentucky  with  the  small  amount  of 
money  available  thus  far.  Dean  Bam- 
hart and  the  advisory  committee  are 
frustrated  because  they  can  see  great 
potential  in  title  V.  while  being  severely 
limited  in  what  they  are  able  to  do  be- 
cause of  unrealistic  f imdlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pilot  projects  of 
title  V  in  Kentucky  and  other  States 
have  proven  the  need  for  adequate  fund- 
ing. I  request  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  HJl.  6346.  Its  payoff  is  large; 
its  cost  small,  and  its  promise  is  incal- 
culable. 
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Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
quite  understand  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  as  to  why  this  formula 
is  being  changed.  Would  the  gentleman 
go  over  that  again  lightly  for  me? 

Mr.  ROSE.  From  the  testimony  we  re- 
ceived in  our  consideration  of  this  bill  in 
June  of  this  year,  it  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  we  derived,  that  we  re- 
ceived, that  the  funds  under  title  V 
should  be  divided  up  among  the  several 
States  based  on  the  State's  rural  popu- 
lation, since  this  is  primarily  a  rural  de- 
velopment research  and  education  effort, 
as  oivoeed  to  a  farm  research  and  exten- 
sion and  experimentation  station  effort. 
Under  the  present  law,  under  the  current 
law,  the  gentleman's  State  gets  a  portion 
of  these  title  V  funds  based  on  the  f ann 
population  and  a  portion  based  on  the 
rural  population. 

What  I  am  saying  to  my  colleagues 
here  today  is  that  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  says  the  formula  for  funds 
going  to  each  State  is  based  purely  on 
the  rural  populatira  and  will  not  take 
effect  until  the  approprtation  level  of  this 
bin  reaches  $7  million  a  year.  I  remind 
the  gentleman  that  I  hope  we  can  reach 
that,  but  the  history  of  this  section  has 
been  a  $3  million  appropriation  since  it 
was  enacted. 

Mr.  THONE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  colloquy  which  Just  took 
place  between  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  what 
Is  the  definition  of  "rural"?  If  we  are 
taking  "farm"  out  of  this  definition  and 
Just  go  with  "rural,"  how  is  that  defined 
basically? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Rural  areas  of  the  coun- 
try— and  I  will  refer  to  a  more  carefully 
worded  statement  I  am  going  to  give  the 
gentleman — but  rural  population  is  that 
population  of  the  country  Which  lives  in 
areas  of  less  than  10,000:  commtmities 
and  towns  of  10.000  and  less. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  So  it  could  be  then, 
could  it  not.  a  commimity  of  10.000  that 
is  Uke  a  suburb,  ringing  an  urban  center? 
Tliat  could  be  Involved  in  this? 

Mr.  ROSE.  That  very  definitely  is  in- 
volved in  the  formula,  and  these  small 
cities  and  towns  In  our  largest  States  are 
the  kind  of  communities  in  many  in- 
stances which  need  the  rural  develop- 
ment assistance  this  title,  in  my  opinion, 
envisions. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  might  take  issue  with 
the  gentleman  on  that  It  seems  that 
their  tax  bcues  are  large,  and  they  are 
the  ones  that  are  bleeding  the  big  cities 
dry.  but  nevertheless  it  would  seem  to  me 
that,  taking  into  accoimt  the  farm  popu- 
latlan.  that  is  a  better  perspective  as  to 
rural  population  rather  than  taking  into 
account  population  of  communities  of 
10.000  or  less.  That  is  why  I  would  sug- 
■Mt  that  the  gentleman  from  NdMraska 
ralMd  a  very  good  point,  that  by  leaving 
that  farm  population.  I  think  we  get  a 


better  overall  picture  of  really  what  the 
rural  situation  is. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  country  folk  here,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  This  bill  does 
not  deal  with  agriculture.  This  deals  with 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  ROSE.  We  could  probably  talk  all 
afternoon  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  do  not  want 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that 
either,  and  I  assure  the  gentleman  that 
we  are  hopeful  that  we  are  going  to  look 
after  both  farm  and  niral  areas. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  a  farm  is 
necessarily  rural,  but  rural  is  not  neces- 
sarily rural  under  the  present  definition 
of  10,000  population  or  less. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  am  happy 
to  know  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
SsBCLros) . 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  bill,  H.R.  6346  in  its  preset 
form.  What  this  bill  does,  pure  and 
simple,  is  to  embark  on  a  program 
that  would  deny  aid  to  farmers,  espe- 
cially those  on  small  farms,  imder  the 
Rural  Development  Act.  in  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  most  inequitable 
measures  to  reach  this  floor  in  quite 
some  time. 

The  current  funding  in  fiscal  year  1976 
under  title  V  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act,  which  funds  are  devoted  to  rural 
developments  and  small  farm  research 
and  education  for  $3  million.  Under  ex- 
isting law  passed  as  recently  as  1973, 
which  first  established  title  V,  33  percent 
of  the  fimds  appropriated  were  to  be  al- 
located for  three  principal  objectives: 
First,  to  help  farmers  on  public  assist- 
ance to  become  self-supporting  on  their 
own  farms;  second,  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  improve  practices  on  small 
farmers  so  as  to  allow  the  fanners  to  be^ 
come  eligible  for  Federal  Home  Admin- 
istration credit;  and  third,  to  prevent 
marginal  farms  from  going  bankrupt, 
thus  forcing  their  operators  and  farmers 
to  move  into  the  cities  where  major  ad- 
justments in  their  lives  are  required  to 
satisfy  their  basic  needs  and  desires.  In 
1973,  when  the  Congress  enacted  into  law 
title  V  of  the  Rural  Development  Act,  it 
considered  that  it  was  establi^iing  a  na- 
tionally coordinated  system  of  rural  de- 
velopment and  small  farm  research  and 
education  that  could  be  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively mobilized  within  the  existing 
and  longstanding  relationship  between 
the  Uj8.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  laikd-grant  universities. 

What  the  House  will  do  today  if  It 
adopts  the  legislation  in  sections  2  and  3 
of  HJt.  6346  is  to  undo  what  Congress 


did  in  1973  in  enacting  title  V  into  law. 
The  apportionment  of  funds  imder  title 
V  as  orlgnally  enacted  in  1973  Is  as  fol- 
lows: First,  4  percent  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  administration; 
second,  10  percent  to  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  to  finance  work  serving  two  or 
more  States:  third,  20  percent  equally 
among  the  States;  fourth,  33  percent 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  rural 
population  as  determined  by  the  last  pre- 
ceding decennial  census  at  the  time  each 
additional  sum  is  first  appropriated ;  and 
fifth,  33  percent  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  farm  population,  determined,  in 
a  similar  manner. 

What  sections  2  and  3  of  HJl.  6346 
would  do  is  repeal  item  5  above  such  that 
66  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  titie  V  would  go  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  rural  population.  Now,  there  Is 
provided  in  the  current  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  fiscal  year  1976  nearly  $iy4  billion. 
Most  of  this  money  is  directed  Into  the 
rural  areas  of  this  coimtry  with  a  cap  or 
limitation  such  that  those  f  imds  will  not 
go  to  areas  or  communities  with  popula- 
tions in  excess  of  10,000.  Few  of  these 
funds  go  directly  to  the  farmers  and. 
more  especially,  the  small  farmer,  ex- 
cept imder  title  V  where  33  percent  of  the 
$3  million  appropriated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  be  used  for  these  purposes. 
Yet,  this  does  not  satisfy  those  who  want 
to  take  money  away  from  the  farmers 
and  give  it  to  the  rural  populations,  and 
then  I  suggest  to  you  what  they  are  going 
to  do  Is  expand  on  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  nutd  area,  such  that  cities 
of  anywhere  from  50,000  to  100,000  wffl 
become  entitied  to  rural  development 
fimds. 

The  experience  of  New  York  City  shows 
us  that  the  appetites  of  the  cities  can  lit- 
erally never  be  satisfied.  The  cities  wUl 
never  be  satisfied  until  they  are  eligible 
not  only  to  get  their  own  Federal  grants 
provided  them  by  HUD,  HEW,  et  cetera, 
but  they  want  to  amend  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  such  that  if  we  do  not 
watch  out,  soon  we  will  be  providing 
funds  in  this  Rival  Development  Act  for 
New  York  City  and  other  large  cities. 

I  submit  to  you  that  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  bill  is  merely  the  camel's  nose 
under  the  tent.  If  you  permit  sections  2 
and  3  of  this  bill  to  be  enacted  into  law, 
you  have  given  life  and  vitality  to  a 
stocking  horse,  which  will  rob  not  only 
from  the  farms,  but  from  the  rural  com- 
munities and  give  those  funds  to  the 
cities. 

What  is  involved  in  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  bill  is  a  principle.  Can  we  give 
some  assistance  to  those  small  farmers 
out  there  in  America;  can  we  prevent 
some  of  ttiem  from  going  off  those  farms 
and  adding  to  the  quality  of  life  in  rural 
America;  or  must  the  small  farmer  In 
this  country  be  the  forgotten  American? 
Must  that  small  farmer  be  a  secondary 
citizen? 

I  ask  you,  how  inequitable  can  we  get? 
Here  we  have  almost  $1 V4  billion  appro- 
priated under  Rural  Dtvekwment  for  fis- 
cal year  1976,  and  we  begrudge  33  per- 
cent of  $3  million  going  to  aid  farmers 
on  small  farms. 

The  admlnlstraticm  strongly  oppoe» 
this  change  in  the  allocatkm  of  funds  as 
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provided  in  sections  2  and  3  of  this  bill 
as  indicated  in  their  letter  of  November 
7, 1975,  delivered  to  me  this  date.  I  want 
to  read  to  you  that  letter,  for  I  believe  it 
clearly  supports  my  position,  coming  as 
I  do  from  a  State  with  a  large  number 
of  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  addressed  to  me  by 
the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  No- 
vember 7.  1975,  is  as  follows: 

DepAKTMENT  of  AaKICT7I.TURX,  * 

Wiuhington,  D.C..  November  7, 1975. 
Hon.  Keith  O.  Sebelivs. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Keith:  This  letter  Is  to  Inform  you 
of  our  poeitlon  on  H.B.  6346  which  woiUd 
change  the  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
appropriated  funds  to  the  60  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  under  Section  503(b)  of  the 
Bural  Development  Act  of  1972  by  providing 
for  a  minimum  of  $50,000  per  SUte  and  elim- 
inating the  total  farm  popiUatlon  from  the 
formula  used  to  allocate  funds  among  the 
States.  The  Department  cannot  support  this 
change  as  proposed  In  H.R.  6346. 

Under  the  proposed  new  formiUa  the  fol- 
lowing 21  SUtes  would  receive  reduced  fund- 
ing : 

Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  nilnols,  Indi- 
ana. Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi. 

Missouri,  MonUna,  Nebraska,  North  Da- 
koU,  Oklahoma,  Puerto  Rico,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee.  Texas,  Wisconsin.  Wyoming. 

The  States  that  would  receive  reduced 
funding  under  the  new  formula  proposed  by 
HJl.  6346  are  mainly  our  farm  States  with 
the  largest  portion  of  rural  population  Uv- 
ing  on  farms.  When  the  Rural  Development 
Act  was  being  considered  by  the  Congress  In 
1972,  the  allocation  formula  for  Title  V  rural 
development  research  and  education  funds 
was  well  thought  out  and  supported  by  the 
AdmlnUtratlon.  It  was  our  desire  then  and 
now  that  special  considerations  be  given  to 
research  and  education  for  small  farmers 
The  current  Title  V  allocation  formula  which 
gives  special  considerations  to  farm  pecula- 
tion has  worked  well  and  provides  a  means  to 
assist  our  small  farmers. 

The  change  to  the  minimum  payment  of 
MO.OOO  per  State  would  not  be  triggered  un- 
til the  amount  of  money  appropriated  under 
Title  V  reached  $5  million.  The  bill  raises 
the  expectation  of  rural  people  that  more 
money  will  be  appropriated  but  only  $3  mil- 
lion a  year  has  been  appropriated  !n  Fiscal 
Tears  1»74,  1976,  and  1976.  In  Fiscal  Year 
1974,  the  President's  Budget  requested  gS 
million  for  Title  V  rural  development  re- 
March  and  education  programs,  but  the 
Congress  appropriated  only  $3  omilon. 

In  addition,  the  provision  for  a  t60,000 
minimum  allocation  to  States.  In  the  event 
4>proprtatlons  levels  exceed  $5  mUUon, 
would  reqiUre  a  minimum  appropriation  of 
♦10  million.  In  order  that  all  States  would 
get  that  amoimt  of  funds  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  under  the  formula.  At  any  lower 
level  of  apprc^rlatlon  some  States  would  be 
penalized.  The  $10  mlUlon  level  of  funding 
would  add  to  an  already  substantial  budget 
Mflclt.  The  minimum  payment  of  $80,000 
hM  no  real  basis  and  was  seemingly  chosen 
at  random. 

The  Department  has  recommended  to  the 
Congress  that  funds,  that  would  be  appro- 
Prtated  under  Title  V  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  be  appropriated  imder 
toe  Smith-Lever  and  Hatch  Acts  for  niral 
development  research  and  education.  The 
rationale  is  that  the  Intmit  and  purpose  ot 
Title  V  can  be  carried  out  under  these  Acts 
thus  eUmlnatlng  the  dupUcate,  overhead  Tt- 
^«l«d  to  administer  separate  prognim.  We 
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believe  that  this  reconunendatlon  shoxild  be 
adopted  as  the  means  to  handle  these  funds. 
H.R.  6346  would  establish  an  unnecessary 
and  unwise  shift  of  funds  through  Its  allo- 
cation formula. 

If  you  have  further  questions,  we  wUl  be 
pleased  to  answer  them. 
Sincerely, 

James  K.  Bostic,  Jr., 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  introduce 
at  an  appropriate  time  an  amendment 
which  would  delete  sections  2  and  3  of 
this  bill  and  merely  continue  authoriza- 
tion for  titie  V  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  through  fiscal  year  1977.  The 
administration  and  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent support  that.  It  is  true  that  the 
administration  would  prefer  to  have  the 
funds  for  title  V  appropriated  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  in  order  to  save  ad- 
ministrative costs  in  handling  these  pro- 
grams, but  the  administration  and  the 
President.  I  believe,  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  leaving  the  formula  as  it  is  in  the 
existing  law  for  the  allocation  of  titie 
V  funds. 

If  sections  2  and  3  remain  in  this  bill. 
I  submit  to  you  that  the  President  will 
veto  this  measure,  as  quite  frankly,  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  if  it  is  sent  to  him  In 
that  form.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this 
bill  is  amended  such  as  I  propose  in  my 
amendment  such  that  it  would  only  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  transiU<Hial  3- 
month  period  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  I  believe  that  we  will 
have  a  piece  of  legislation  which  will  be 
signed  by  the  President. 

Turning  next  to  the  provision  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  bin.  which  provides  for  a 
minimum  allocation  of  $50,000  to  each 
State,  I  have  great  dlfDculty  with  that 
provision.  First  of  all.  in  fiscal  year  1974 
the  President  requested  $5  million  for 
titie  V,  and  only  $3  million  were  appro- 
priated. So  I  think  the  likelihood  of  in- 
creasing this  appropriaton  is  very  slight, 
indeed.  However,  even  if  the  appropria- 
tion were  increased  to  let  us  say  $5  mil- 
lion plus  $1,  the  information  which  Is 
available  to  all  the  Members  here  at  the 
desk  will  indicate  to  you  that  once  again, 
the  formula  works  against  the  farm 
States. 

Now,  the  proponents  of  this  measure 
will  say  that  the  farm  States  will  get 
more  money  if  $5  million  plus  $1  are  ap- 
propriated. But  that  is  a  deceptive  kind 
of  argument,  because,  of  course,  we  will 
get  more  with  $5  million,  but  as  these 
handouts  show,  the  Farm  States  would 
get  considerably  more  under  the  pres- 
ent formula  than  they  would  with  the 
$50,000  minimum.  For  instance,  tiny 
Rhode  Island  with  relatively  few  farms 
would  get  $50,850  whereas  under  exist- 
ing law,  they  would  only  be  entitied  to 
$23,730. 

I  could  readily  understand  why  the 
Mranbers  from  Rhode  Island  would  en- 
dorse this  kind  of  bill,  but  even  In  that 
Instance,  I  would  ask  the  Members  from 
Rhode  Island  to  ask  themselves  before 
voting  whether  this  is  fair  and  equitable 
given  the  legislative  history  of  titie  V 
and  indicating  that  one  of  tiie  basic  alms 
of  this  legislation  in  1973  was  to  help 
out  the  small  farms  and  the  farmers,  and 
the  poorer  farmers  of  rural  America.  I 


might  also  add  that  I  do  not  know  where 
thisi  $50,000  minimum  allocation  to 
States  under  this  bill  comes  from  or  how 
it  was  arrived  at.  It  seems  to  have  been 
grabbed  out  of  thin  air— why  not  $100,- 
000— why  not  $25,000. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  keep  an  open 
mind  on  this  legislation  until  you  have 
heard  all  of  the  arguments,  and  I  would 
strongly  urge  you  to  support  me  in  my 
amendment,  which  would  leave  the  law 
as  it  is  as  it  relates  to  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  States  under  titie  V  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  HJR,  6364, 
amendments  to  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972.  This  bill  will  extend  Uie  au- 
thorizations of  titie  V  of  the  act  through 
September  30,  1977. 

The  administration  would  have  us 
transfer  rural  development  funding  to 
other  authorities.  Titie  V  programs  have 
been  important  in  our  expanded  rural 
development  effort.  They  ought  to  be 
continued.  Without  congressional  action, 
titie  V  programs  will  lapse  as  of  June  30. 
1976. 

Titie  V  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct,  in  cooperation 
with  colleges  and  universities,  rural  de- 
velopment and  small  farm  research  and 
extension  programs.  These  programs  are 
designed  to  increase  employment,  as  well 
as  the  quality  of  life  in  the  countryside. 

Effective,  comprehensive,  coordinated 
countryside  development  can  only  be  ac- 
complished through  use  of  a  variety  of 
tools.  Titie  V  programs  are  among  the 
tools  we  need. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTiere  being  on  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  503  of  the  Rium  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  (7  U.S.C.  2663(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "and",  and 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to 
a  comma,  and  adding  the  following:  "not  to 
exceed  $6,000,000  for  the  period  July  1,  1976 
through  September  30,  1976.  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. 

Mr.  ROSE  ^during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Oialrman,  I  have 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  First  we  will  have 
the  Clerk  report  the  ciMnmittee  amend- 
ments. 

COMinTTEE    AlCEHDlfSMTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  wlU  leport 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
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Or>niinttt,a>  amendai«nt:  Pa^  1.  line  8, 
■trlk*  tta*  word  "cacb"  and  Inaert  In  lieu 
tbanot  the  word  "tbe",  and  In  line  8,  strike 
tlw  word  "tbereafter"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thneof  the  words  "ending  September  30, 
larrr. 

Tbe  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Ilie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tbe  next  committee  amendment. 

PouiT  or  oaoxa 

lifr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  p(^t  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  hlg  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  I  have  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  at 
the  desk,  and  that  that  takes  precedence 
at  this  time  over  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rules  that 
the  bill,  consisting  of  one  section,  has 
been  read  and  that  the  committee 
amendments  are  perfecting  amendments 
and,  therefore,  take  precedence  over  any 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

llie  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Se- 
Bsuus)  will  be  protected  and  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  offer  his  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  after  the 
committee  amendments  are  disposed  ot 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  ft^ows: 

Commlttee  amendment:  Page  1,  at  tbe  end 
of  line  0,  insert  tbe  following: 

8k.  3.  Section  503 (b)  of  tbe  Rural  De- 
Telopment  Act  of  1972  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  Sucb  sums  as  tbe  Oongreas  sball 
appropriate  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of  tbis 
Utto  pursuant  to  subaeotlon  (a)  aliall  be 
distributed  by  tbe  Secretary  as  follows: 

"(A)  4  per  centum  to  be  used  by  tbe  Sec- 
retsjry  for  Pederal  administration,  national 
ooordlnatlon,  and  program  assistance  to  the 
States; 

"(B)  10  per  centum  to  be  allocated  by  tbe 
Secretary  to  States  to  nnanoe  work  serving 
two  or  more  States  In  wtilcb  universities  in 
two  or  more  States  cooperate  or  which  is 
oooducted  by  one  university  to  serve  two  or 
more  States: 

"(O)  ao  per  centum  shaU  be  allocated 
equally  among  the  States; 

"(D)  as  per  centum  shaU  be  aUocated  to 
•aoh  State  in  an  amount  which  bears  tbe 
same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  aUotted 
as  ttie  rural  population  of  the  State  bears 
to  tbe  total  rural  population  of  aU  the  States 
as  determined  by  the  last  preceding  decen- 
nial census  current  at  the  time  each  sucb 
addttirtnal  sum  is  flnrt  appropriated. 

"(3)  In  any  year  for  which  appropriations 
to  cany  out  the  purpose  of  this  title  exceed 
$ifiOOjMO,  the  Secretary  shaU  provide  that 
the  sum  of  the  payments  made  to  any  State 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  less  than  180,000 
per  year.". 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  Section 
3  of  this  Act  ShaU  henome  effective  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1078. 

aminnczirTS  oiraasD  bt  la.  aoax  to  thk 

COMIOTTXI    AlCKNSMXIfT 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  offer 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  sections  2  and  3  and  ask  unanl- 
moni  consent  that  they  be  considered 
cnUoc. 

The  Cltrk  read  ••  follows: 

Amendments  oflared  by  Ue.  Boa  to  the 
eonimtttee  amendment:  Page  3.  strike  llnea 


1  tborugb  6,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
followtng : 

"Sbc.  a.  Section  603  of  tbe  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
tbe  end  thereof  tbe  following  new  subsec- 
tion (f) : 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  tbe  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  in  any  year 
for  which  approprlatlmis  to  carry  out  the 
purpoeee  of  this  title  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  exceeds  $7  million,  tbe  sums  ap- 
propriated ShaU  be  distributed  by  the  Sec- 
ret!^ as  foUows:" 

And  on  page  8,  strike  lines  4  and  5,  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "sball  become  effec- 
tive October  1. 1976.". 

llie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  I  recall  it,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  request- 
ed in  his  unanimous-consent  request  to 
offer  amendments  to  sections  2  and  3, 
and  I  iwould  object  to  the  two  sections 
being  heard  at  the  sEime  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 
and  the  amendments  will  not  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  first  amendment. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

The  first  amendment  is  to  do  simply 
what  I  indicated  during  the  general  de- 
bate should  be  done  and  that  is  to  change 
the  formula  of  dividing  the  money  based 
on  rural  population  as  opposed  to  the 
present  formula  basing  the  allocation  on 
a  mixture  of  rural  and  farm  population. 
This  amendment,  simply  said,  defers 
any  application  of  that  formula  until  an 
appropriation  level  of  $7  million  Is 
reached.  I  would  state  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  current  appropriation  level  Is  $3 
million  and  as  amended  it  would  say 
that  the  formula  does  not  go  Into  effect 
ontil  the  appropriation  level  of  $7  mil- 
lion Is  reached. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
long this,  but  I  do  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  that  this  last 
amendment  is  a  maneuver  to  change  the 
amount  to  $7  million,  and  is  a  maneuver 
In  the  hopes  of  making  this  more  attrac- 
tive. It  is  Just  a  maneuver  to  provide 
people  with  a  pn^xwitlcm  to  buy  them  off. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chtdrman,  a|;aln  I  would  Just 
follow  up  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sniuxre)  just 
raised,  that  while  at  first  glance  I  might 
support  the  17  million  level  in  that  It  does 
increase  to  some  of  the  States  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  would  be  provided 
under  title  5,  at  the  same  time  it  does 
that  which  I  talked  about  earlier,  and 
that  is  it  increases  at  a  greater  rate  the 
amount  of  moneys  going  to  certain 
States.  For  example,  let  me  say  New 
Toik,  and  one  other  State  that  I  figured 
up  on,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  $5  million 
level  New  York  is  funded  at  $133,000  and 
at  the  $10  million  level — and  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  tor  the  $7  million  level — 
but  at  the  $10  million  level  It  goes  to 
$339,000.  But.  for  example,  the  State  of 


Nebraska  only  goes  from  $68,000  to 
$112,000,  so  while  Nebraska  would  not 
quite  double,  the  State  of  New  York 
would  more  than  triple,  and  I  think  that 
is  what  is  Involved  here  with  the  $7  mil- 
lion level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

llie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rosi) 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFBBKD  BT   MX.  BOSK  TO  THB 
COMMITTES  AMXNOMBNT 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ross  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  3,  strike  Unas 
4  and  5,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall 
beoxne  effective  October  1,  i976.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose)  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDMBNT  IN   THX   NATUXB   OF   A   SUBHiilU'1'1 
OFTERSD  BT  MR.  SKBCZUS 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amoidment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Skbxlitts:  HJl.  6346  is 
amended  by  striking  everything  after  tbe 
enacting  clause  and  substituting  therefot* 
U.-)  following: 

"That  subsection  (a)  of  section  508  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  (7  VJS.C. 
2663 (a))  is  amended  by  striking  the  wctd 
'and',  and  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  comma,  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: 'not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30, 
1976,  and  not  to  exceed  •20,000,000  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  September  80, 1977.' " 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  very  brief.  What  this  amendment  does 
Is  strike  sections  2  and  3  smd  leaves  sec- 
tion 1  exactly  as  it  Is,  that  Is,  authoris- 
ing the  present  transltltxial  period  from 
July  1.  1978,  to  October  1,  1976,  at  $5 
million.  In  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1977  it  is  $20  million,  exactly  as  in 
section  1. 

What  this  substitute  does  is  to  leave 
the  formula  for  the  allocation  of  funds 
in  title  V— as  it  was  wisely  and  Judlcioos-x 
ly  established  in  1973— Just  as  .It  is 
right  now.  We  actually  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  gobbledygook  to  go  to 
the  $7  million  authorization.  We  have  got 
it  very  simple.  It  puts  the  law  right  like 
it  is  and  extends  It  until  1977.  There  is 
none  of  this  situation  as  the  law  Is  now. 
Twenty-one  States  of  the  low-income 
group  will  ndt  lose  money.  New  York  and 
those  States  that  would  be  the  big  win- 
ners in  H.R.  6346  would  become  an  ur- 
ban development  amendment  to  the 
Rural  Development  Act,  and  that  we  do 
not  want,  and  I  am  sure  nobody  here 
does. 

We  leave  the  allocation  Just  exactly 
like  it  Is  In  the  front  column  and  In  the 
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fine  piece  of  material  that  was  furnished 
to  us  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  chairman.  He  has 
done  a  very  hard  and  good  Job,  and  I 
respect  his  ability. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  op- 
poses 2  and  3. 1  think  to  extend  this  thing 
to  1977  with  the  authorizations  we  have 
now  is  exactly  the  situation. 

What  I  would  like  to  underline  and 
give  you  very  quickly  is  just  a  little  pic- 
ture here  to  show  what  will  have  hap- 
pened to  the  USDA  if  this  goes  through. 

Back  in  1969  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture money  was  spent  in  green  but 
went  for  agriculture.  The  red  part  went 
for  social  services,  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  food  stamps  and  direct  commod- 
ities; and  the  yellow  part  is  Public  Law 
480.  The  blue  is  natural  resources,  for- 
estry, and  the  other  Is  rural  development 
inspection.  That  is  it. 

I  will  call  this  dog  here  Orville,  be- 
cause Orville  was  our  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture at  that  time. 

The  Members  can  see  that  dog  is  most- 
ly green.  He  has  a  yellow  collar  and  that 
is  Public  Law  480,  and  he  has  a  pur- 
ple and  an  orange  ear,  and  then  his  tall 
represents  the  social  services.  But  look 
at  what  we  have  in  1965.  Look  at  what 
happened  under  "Old  Earl."  We  have 
the  same  old  dog  and  the  same  collar 
and  appropriation  for  the  two  ears  but 
look  at  the  tail.  That  is  the  food  stamp 
and  domestic  programs  and  so  on. 

We  have  a  share  in  33  percent  of  $3 
million  that  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  lit- 
tle farmers  in  this  one  small  title,  and 
they  want  to  take  it  away  from  us.  I 
ask  the  Members  not  to  do  it  and  to  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  sunendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  basic  ques- 
tion is  here  whether  or  not  the  delicate 
compromise  that  was  reached  in  the  1973 
act  is  going  to  be  maintained,  whether  or 
not  there  is  going  to  be  an  equal  consid- 
eration for  the  farm  population  as  well 
as  for  the  rural  population. 

The  question  in  the  substitute  amend- 
ment is  that  of  retaining  that  delicate 
compromise.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the 
original  bill  and  I  think  from  the  com- 
mittee report  of  1972  we  can  see  that.  I 
would  like  to  quote  it.  Wc  can  see  that 
these  purposes  have  not  yet  been  ac- 
complished. 

For  instance,  the  1972  report  says  that 
title  V  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
was: 

( 1)  to  help  farmers  on  public  assistance  to 
become  self-supporting  on  their  own  farms; 

(2)  to  provide  technloal  assistance  to  im- 
prove practices  on  small  farms  so  as  to  allow 
the  farmers  thereon  to  become  eligible  for 
FHA  credit;  and 

(3)  to  prevent  marginal  farms  from  going 
bankrupt  thus  forcing  tbelr  operators  and 
their  famlUes  to  move  into  tbe  cities  where 
major  adjustments  in  their  lives  are  required 
to  satisfy  their  basic  needs  and  desires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  goals  of  title  V  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  have  not  yet 
been  accomplished.  Consequently  this  is 
not  the  time  to  change  the  formula  to 
give  less  weight  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
farmers  and  the  needs  of  the  small 
farmers. 
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I  would  ask  the  Members  to  keep  this 
delicate  balance  in  mind  and  give  con- 
sideration to  the  farm  population  by  sup- 
porting the  substitute  amendment. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  in  the  natiu-e  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Sebelids)  . 

As  submitted  by  the  committee,  this 
bill  is  a  denial  of  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  simply  because  they  do  not 
have  as  many  votes  as  do  communities. 

And  nothing  could  be  more  short- 
sighted. All  citizens  of  this  country  are 
dependent  upon  the  products  of  our 
f arms.  We  must  make  every  effort  to  take 
full  advantage  of  new  technology  to  in- 
crease production  and  distribution  to 
meet  these  needs.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  all 
will  suffer,  whether  it  be  through  short- 
ages or  higher  prices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
Sebellus  amendment  as  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  our  agricultural  economy  and  to 
maintain  a  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

To  lump  rural  and  farm  areas  together 
under  the  fimding  provisions  of  title  V 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  is  the  same 
as  placing  apples  and  oranges  on  the 
same  shelf  at  the  same  price.  Real  dif- 
ferences exist  between  farm  and  rural 
areas.  Each  operates  in  a  different  envi- 
ronment, and  each  faces  a  different  set 
of  problems.  The  expertise  needed  to  de-_ 
velop  a  community  sewer  system  for  a" 
small  town  is  of  no  help  to  the  family 
farmer  living  miles  from  the  nearest 
community. 

Several  agencies  of  the  Federsd  Gov- 
ernment already  offer  successful  pro- 
grams to  stimulate  community  develop- 
ment. With  the  recent  trend  toward  re- 
verse migration  from  the  cities  to  the 
farms,  it  makes  little  sense  to  weaken  the 
impact  of  the  extremely  promising  im- 
provements to  farm  life  begim  under  the 
Rural  Development  Act. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS). 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SESELrns. 
H.R.  6346  would  amend  section  503(b)  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  by 
changing  the  formula  for  allocating 
amounts  authorized  by  Congress  for  pay- 
ment to  States  for  fiscal  year  1976.  A 
minimum  payment  of  $50,000  would  be 
made  to  each  State,  regardless  of  either 
rural  or  farm  population.  Of  the  remain- 
der, 66  percent  would  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  rural  population,  rather  than  the 
33  percent  presently  allocated  on  that 
basis.  Thirty-three  percent  would  con- 
tinue to  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  farm 
population. 

Under  the  revised  distribution  formula 
20  of  our  50  States  would  be  entitled  to 
fewer  funds  than  under  current  law.  Of 
course,  it  is  clear  that  at  the  same  time  30 


States  would  have  the  same  or  Increased 
entitlements.  Yet,  when  one  looks  at  the 
States  which  end  up  in  the  loser's  column 
on  this  one,  I  beUeve  that  the  thrust  of 
the  bill  becomes  clearer.  Among  these 
States  are  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Okltihoma,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  In  short,  the 
Farm  Belt  of  our  Nation.  States  that 
benefit  the  most  under  the  formula  in- 
clude those  with  high  percentages  of 
commuters  who  Uve  in  areas  defined  un- 
der the  act  as  "rural"  yet  who  commute 
daily  into,  and  work  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  our  Nation,  and  share  few  of  the 
common  concerns  of  farmers  and  other 
Individuals  who  earn  a  living  in  the  rural 
economy. 

Although  I  recognize  that  the  rural, 
nonfarm  population  of  our  coimtry  face 
many  of  the  same  diflBculties  as  the 
farmer,  I  beheve  that  both  of  these 
groups  interests  are  best  served  by  reten- 
tion of  the  current  allocation  formula. 
The  original  draftsmen  of  the  legislation 
recognized  the  necessary  balance  that 
had  to  be  struck  in  determining  the  basis 
on  which  to  allocate  funds.  For  some  of 
the  purposes  of  the  act — farm  extension 
programs,  technical  assistance  to  small 
farmers,  and  Innovative  approaches  to 
rural  farm  management — farm  popula- 
tion is  the  bestr  index,  while  for  others — 
rural  credit  aM' housing  needs,  for  ex- 
ample— a  hrdader,  more  inclusive  index 
was  need^.  They  recognized  also  that 
for  memy  practical  purposes  rural  farm 
popjMation  figures  served  as  a  rough  in- 
fer effecting  all  the  purposes  of  the 

it. 
welcome  the  "return  to  rural  Amer- 
'  that  is  taking  place  among  many 

irsons  these  days,  and  appreciate  the 

3le  that  the  Rural  Envelopment  Act  is 
'ing  upon  this  trend.  But  to  revise  the 
ire  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  to 
accommodate  this  Is,  In  my  opinion,  to 
subordinate  the  equally  important  needs 
of  the  farmer  and  the  rural  American 
who  shares  the  problems  of  the  farmer. 
I  believe  that  the  Rural  Development  Act 
should  remain  at  least  one  program  that 
will  be  focused  on  the  concerns  of  these 
persons,  rather  than  on  the  concerns  of 
statistical  rural  Americans,  including  a 
great  number  of  individuals  who  have  a 
greater  commonality  of  concerns  with 
nonrural  Americans.  Because  I  believe 
that  the  current  title  V  formula  better 
accomplishes  these  goals,  I  urge  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sebe- 

LITTS. 

Depabtmknt  or  Ac^icrLTtrax. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  7, 1975. 
Hon.  Keith  Q.  Sebeltps, 
House  of  Rejnesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Kbtth:  This  letter  Is  to  Inform  you 
of  our  position  on  H.R.  6346  which  would 
change  the  formula  for  tbe  distribution  of 
appropriated  funds  to  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  under  Section  603(b)  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  by  providing 
for  a  minimum  of  S50.000  per  State  and 
eliminating  the  total  farm  population  from 
tbe  formula  used  to  allocate  funds  among 
the  States.  The  Department  cannot  support 
this  change  as  proposed  In  H.R.  6346. 

t7nder  tbe  proposed  new  formula  the  fol- 
lowing 81  States  would  receive  reduced  fund- 
ing: 

Arkansas,  Colorado.   Idaho.  Illinois,  Indl- 
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tMm,  low*.  RanMi.  Kentucky,  IClnnMota, 
MtMttppl.  Mlaourl.  Montana.  NeteMka, 
MOrtti  Dakota,  OkUtaoma.  Puerto  Rico,  South 
Dakota.  Tannwe,  Tezaa,  Wlsoonaln,  and 
Wyoming. 

TlM  8Utea  that  would  receive  reduced 
fundlnc  under  the  new  formula  propoeed  by 
BJt  «S4«  are  mainly  our  farm  SUtea  with 
tha  largaat  portion  of  riiral  population  living 
on  farma.  When  the  Rural  Development  Act 
waa  belnc  conaMered  by  the  Congress  In 
1973,  the  aUocatlon  formiUa  for  Title  V  rural 
<towtopment  reaearch  and  education  fiuds 
waa  wall  thought  out  and  supported  by  the 
Artmlnlatratton.  It  waa  our  desire  then  and 
now  that  q>eclal  considerations  be  given  to 
raaearch  and  education  for  small  farmers. 
■nie  current  Title  V  allocation  formiUa  which 
glvea  qMClal  conalderatlons  to  farm  popula- 
tion haa  worked  well  and  provldea  a  means  to 
aoalat  our  amall  fanners. 

The  change  to  the  minimum  payment  of 
$W,000  per  Stote  would  not  be  triggered 
until  the  amount  of  money  appropriated 
under  Title  V  reached  $5  mlUlon.  The  bUl 
ralaea  the  expectation  of  rural  people  that 
more  money  will  be  appropriated  but  only 
•8  million  a  year  haa  been  appropriated  in 
Flaoal  Taan  l»74,  1975,  and  1976.  In  Fiscal 
Tear  1974,  the  Praaident's  Budget  requested 
•5  mllllMi  for  Title  V  rural  development  re- 
aearch and  education  programs,  but  the  Con- 
greaa  appropriated  only  $3  million. 

In  addition,  the  provision  tor  a  9fiO,000 
minimum  allocation  to  States,  In  the  event 
approprlatlona  levels  exceed  t5  mlUion,  would 
raqtilre  a  minimum  ^propriatlon  of  $10  mll- 
Ikm,  in  order  that  aU  States  would  get  that 
amount  <rf  funda  they  would  be  entitled  to 
under  the  formula.  At  any  lower  level  of 
appropriation  some  States  would  be  penal- 
ised. The  $10  million  level  of  funding  would 
add  to  an  already  subatantUl  budget  deficit. 
The  minimum  payment  of  $60,000  has  no 
real  baals  and  was  seemingly  chosen  at  ran- 
dom. 

The  Department  has  recommended  to  the 
Coagreaa  that  funds,  that  would  be  appro- 
priated under  TlUe  V  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1973,  be  appropriated  under  the 
Smith-Lever  and  Hatch  Acts  for  rural  de- 
velopment reaearch  and  education.  The  ra- 
tionale la  that  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
Title  V  can  be  carried  out  under  these  Acts 
thus  Mimlnatlng  the  dupUcate  overhead  re- 
quired to  administer  separate  programs.  We 
ttellere  that  this  recommendation  should  be 
•^fiV*^  *■  the  means  to  handle  these  funds. 
HJt.  6S46  would  establish  an  vuineceaaary 
and  unwtae  shift  of  funda  through  Ita  aUo- 
cstloa  ftarmula. 

If  you  have  further  questions,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  anawer  them. 
Sincerely, 

Jama  B.  Boanc,  Ja., 
Acting  AuiMtant  Secretary. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas   (Mr.  8k- 

■SLTDS). 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  pointed  out,  the  provl- 
slons  that  are  presently  in  the  bill  are 
the  result  of  a  very  delicate  compromise 
worked  out  in  the  past.  Nothing  has  liap- 
pened  since  that  time  to  destroy  that 
cunpromise,  but  let  me  point  out  once 
more  to  my  colleagues  today  what  would 
happen  under  the  formula  that  would 
eome  under  this  blU  if  we  do  not  ad(H>t 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas. As  stated  earlier,  there  are  about 
four  regtosial  coiters  for  rural  develop- 
ment In  the  United  States.  One  of  those 
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is  the  North  Central  Region  and  its  cen- 
ter is  located  at  Iowa  Stat^  University. 

The  States  that  are  in  the  north  cen- 
tral region  are  niinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
Nebraska.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  South 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  Under  the  for- 
mula of  the  bill,  all  of  those  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Michigan  would  turn  out 
to  be  losers  and  losing  money  under  the 
$5  million  level. 

Now,  to  be  sure,  under  the  $7  million 
level,  as  siiggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  all  those  States 
would,  indeed.  Increase;  but  the  point  is 
that  the  other  States  that  increase  would 
increase  more. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Tkke 
Iowa.  Iowa,  under  the  $5  million  level, 
would  go  from  $92,000  to  $88,000.  Under 
the  $10  million  level,  it  would  go  from 
$88,000  to  $182,000,  so  it  would  Just  be  a 
little  bit  more  than  double;  but  New 
York,  which  would  go  from  $81,000  un- 
der the  $3  million  level  to  $133,000  under 
the  $5  million  level,  would  go  to  $339,000 
under  the  $10  million  level. 

So,  while  Iowa  doubles.  New  York 
triples. 

The  same  thing  happens,  for  example, 
to  Nebraska.  It  would  go  from  $68,000 
to  $112,000;  but  at  the  same  time,  Penn- 
sylvania goes  from  $157,000  to  $420,000. 
That  is  what  is  happening  under  that 
formula. 

I  would  once  more  state  that  under 
title  V,  under  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  it 
says: 

Sec.  501.  PmiPosBs. — The  purpose  of  this 
title  Is  to  encourage  and  foster  a  balanced 
national  development  that  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  Increased  numbers  of  Americans 
to  work  and  enjoy  a  high  quality  of  life  dis- 
persed throughout  our  Nation  by  providing 
the  essential  knowledge  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful programs  of  rund  development. 

I  would  have  us  keep  that  in  mind.  We 
are  not  talking  about  communities  of 
10,000  or  under  that  ring  our  major 
metropolitan  areas.  We  are  talking  about 
the  highly  rural  farm  population  centers 
of  this  country. 

I  encourage  the  hope  that  all  Members 
would  support  the  Sebellus  amendment 
so  we  can  go  back  to  the  formula  that  was 
worked  out  as  a  delicate  compromise  be- 
fore. There  are  many  Members  that  are 
asking  those  of  us  in  the  rural  areas  to 
support  the  larger  cities  of  the  country. 
We  are  going  to  be  watching  today  to  see 
how  they  support  us  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Skbelivs)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Sibelius)  there 
were — ayes  38,  noes  33. 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
additional  brief  amendment. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  no  further  amendments  are  in 
order.  The  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  has  been  adopted. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Bsvnx.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bin 
(HJl.  6346)  to  make  permanent  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing out  title  V  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 836,  he  reported  the  biU  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  la 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  323,  nays  11. 
not  voting  99,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 333 

Abdnor 

Cblsholm 

Prenzel 

Abeug 

Clausen, 

Prey 

Adams 

DonH. 

Fuqua 

Alexander 

Clay 

Qiaimo 

Ambro 

Cochran 

Gibbons 

Anderson, 

Conable 

Oilman 

Calif. 

Conlan 

Olnn 

Anderson,  ni. 

Conyers 

Ctonsalea 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Corman 

doodling 

Andrews, 

ComeU 

Oraaaley 

N.  Dak. 

Cotter 

Ouda 

Archer 

Coughlln 

Oiiyer 

Aahbrook 

D*  Amours 

Hagedom 

AuOoin 

Daniel,  Dan 

Haley 

Bafalla 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hall 

Baldua 

delaOarza 

Baucua 

Delaney 

Sammer- 

Bauman 

DeUums 

schmldt 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Derrick 

BedeU 

Derwlnskl 

Hanaen 

Bennett 

Devlne 

Harkln 

Bergland 

Dickinson 

Hairts 

BevUl 

Dlgga 

Hastings 

Blaggl 

Dlngell 

Hayea,  Ind. 

Blester 

Dodd 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Bingham 

Downey,  N.Y. 

lf«lw« 

Blanchard 

Drlnan 

Helatoakl 

Blouln 

Dtmcan,  Oreg. 

Boggs 

Duncan,  Tenn 

mcks 

Boland 

du  Font 

Hlghtower 

Rolliug 

■arly 

WrtllfcllH 

Bonker 

Bdgar 

Holt 

Bowen 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Breaux 

Kdwards,  Calif 

Hubbard 

Breckinridge 

■ilberg 

Hughea 

Brinkley 

■mery 

Hungate 

Brown,  Calif. 

Bngliah 

Hutchinson 

Broyhlll 

Hyde 

Buchanan 

lohord 

Burke.  Calif. 

Jaooba 

Burke,  Fla. 

Bvins,  Tenn. 

Jarman 

Fascell 

Jeffords 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Pindley 

Jenrette 

B\urllaon,  Mo. 

PUher 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Flood 

Johnson,  Cola 

Butler 

nono 

Jones,  Ala. 

Byron 

Rowers 

Jones,  N.C. 

Carney 

Flynt 

Jonea,  Okla. 

Carr 

Foley 

Jonea.TeDn. 

Carter 

Ford,  Mich. 

Jordan 

Caaey 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Cederberg 

Fountain 

Hasten 
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Kastenmeler 

Kaaen 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Keys 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Lsgomarslno 

Latts 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

LOtt 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

IfcCormack 

IfcDade 

lIcFall 

IfcHugh 

HcKay 

llacdonald 

Madden 

Ifadlgan 

Magulre 

llahon 

Uann 

llartm 

Hatsunaga 

Kazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUford 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mbsher 


Crane 

Daniels,  N.J. 
Oradison 
Oreen 


Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'NeUI 

Passman 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
Regula 
Reviss 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Rtuso 
Ryan 
Santlnl 
Sarastn 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Selberling 

NAYS— 11 

McDonald 

Myers,  Pa. 
Patten,  N.J. 


Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone  ' 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
xniman 
VanDeerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Rlxtaldo 

Schneebell 

Wydler 
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Addabbo 

A&nunzio 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Aspin 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Beard,  R.I. 

BeU 

Brademaa 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomflel4 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burgener 

Burton,  PhlUip 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Dal 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conte 

Danlelson 

Davis 

Dent 

Downing,  Va. 

Ickhardt 

bch 

BUileman 

Pary 

Fen  wick 


Plah 

Fithian 

Forsythe 

Praser 

Oaydos 

Ooldwater 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Haraha 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

H«bert 

Heckler,  Idaas. 

Hefner 

HUlis 

Hinahaw 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe  ^ 

JohnaoV,  Pa. 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krueger 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

MoOloskey 

McBwen 

McKlnney 

Mathis 

Metcalfe 

MmeU 

Morgan 

Murphy, 

Nichols 


N.Y. 


Mix 

CHara 

Ottinger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Pattlaon,  N.Y. 

Peyser 

Poage 

Randall 

Rangel 

Reea 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Risen  hoover 

StOermain 

Slak 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stanton, 

JameaV. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Symington 
Symms 
Teague 
Udall 
Walah 
Wiggins 
WUson.  Tex. 
Wright 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 
Zeferetti 


Mr.  Annunrilo  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Richmond. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mrs.  Ccdlins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  ZeferetU  with  Mr.  BeU. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 
Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Aspin. 
Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  BadiUo. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.   Stark  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Fary. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Each. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 
Mr.    Beard    of    Rhode    Island    with    Mrs. 
Pen  wick. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  PhiUlp  Burton  with  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Randall. 
Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Porsythe. 
Mr.  Mineta  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Steel- 


man. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Nichols  with  Mr.  Hinahaw. 

Pattlson  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Rlegle  with  Mr.   Yo\mg  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Hillis. 
'Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Matbls  with  Mr.  McCloekey. 

Mr.  Brodhead  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Howe. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Fithian  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Rlaenhoover  with  Mr.  Slsk. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  BINGHAM  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  RINALDO  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  ptissed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  to  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  carrying  out  title  V  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  request  of  the  distinguished  act- 
tag  majority  leader  if  he  is  ta  a  position 
to  inform  the  House  as  to  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  week  and  next 
week. 

Mr.  McPALL  If  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  would  yield,  I  will  be  happy 
to  respond  to  that  taquiry. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CEdifomia. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  further  legisla- 
tive bustaess  for  today,  and  upon  the  an- 
noimcement  of  the  program  for  next 
week,  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  go 
over  imtil  Monday,  sis  usual. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  next  week  is  as  follows : 

Monday  is  District  day  with  four  bills 
as  follows: 

H H.  10035,  Judicial  Conference  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

H.R.  4287.  additional  law  clerks  for 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals ; 

H.R.  9958,  property  transfer  to  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency ; 

HJi.  10041,  repeal  of  enclave  provi- 
sion of  Home  Rule  Act. 

Then  we  will  take  up : 

HJl.  6461,  Public  Broadcasting  Fi- 
nanctag,  imder  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  consider: 

HJl.  10585,  temporary  debt  limita- 
tion tacrease,  subject  to  a  rule  betag 
granted;  and 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  466,  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget, 
fiscal  year  1976,  general  debate  only. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
we  will  consider: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  466,  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget, 
fiscal  year  1976,  on  which  we  will  have 
taken  up  general  debate  on  Tuesday. 
We  will  have  votes  on  the  amendments 
and  resolution  beginning  on  Wednesday. 

S.  622,  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil 
PoUcy  Act,  conference  report. 

Then  we  will  consider  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  the  first  sup- 
plemental, for  fiscal  year  1976,  which  as 
yet  has  no  number ; 

H.R.  5512,  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
System  Administration,  under  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate; 

Senate  Jotat  Resolution  121,  quarterly 
adjustments  of  support  prices  for  milk, 
under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate; 

H.R.  10031,  Defense  Production  Act 
amendments,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted; 

H.R.  8578,  tacrease  Federal  share  to 
community  action  agencies,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted ; 

HJl.  7863,  Farm  Credit  Act  amend- 
ments, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Of  course,  with  the  usual  admonition, 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time,  and  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  RHODES.  May  I  request  of  the 
disttagulshed  acting  majority  leader 
some  taformation  concerning  a  policy  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  It  was  my  un- 
derstandtag  that  after  November  3  the 
Committee  on  Rules  would  not  consider 
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further  rules,  of  course,  unless  the 
Bfitakai  requested  that  such  rules  be 
granted.  I  assume  that  policy  is  still  ex- 
tant and  that  the  Speakev  has  in  fact 
asked  that  th«  rules  which  are  listed  in 
tlie  program  for  this  week  be  granted 
notwithstanding  that  position. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  have  two  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  behind  me  who 
tell  me  that  these  got  in  under  the  wire. 

Mr.  MATBUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

The  agreement  was  that  the  requests 
for  rules  should  be  in  by  November  3,  and 
these  rules  are  on  bills  for  which  niles 
were  requested  within  that  deadline. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Could  the  graUeman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  enlighten 
the  House  as  to  how  many  such  requests 
have  been  made  and  have  not  been  acted 
upon? 

Mr.  MATBUNAOA.  About  10  or  11 
which  the  Committee  on  Rules  needs  to 
act  upon  still. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
NOVEMBER  10,  1975 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSINQ  WTTH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  niay 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  UNTVERSTTY'S  PER- 
SONAL RAPID  TRANSIT  SYSTEM 
IN  MORGANTOWN  PROVIDB8  SUC- 
CESSFUL RESEARCH  AND  DEMON- 
STRATION PROJECT 

<Mr.  STAGOERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  w  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  u)  report  to  the  Congress  that 
West  Virginia  University's  Personal 
Rapid  Transit — PRT — System  in  Mor- 
gantown  is  proving  to  be  an  enormously 
successful  research  and  demonstration 
project  that  is  attracting  intemati<mal 
attention. 

Since  the  PRT  began  a  year  of  testing 
with  passengers  on  October  3,  1975,  the 
system  has  carried  more  than  100,000 
passengers  and  it  has  been  operating 
^bout  80  percent  of  the  scheduled  Ume— 


a  far  higher  reliability  than  engineers 
anticipated  in  this  early  stage  of  passen- 
ger operation. 

Rising  gasoline  prices,  of  course,  have 
made  any  electric -powered  PRT  experi- 
ment even  more  significant  because  our 
country  and  the  world  must  develop 
alternative  methods  of  transportation  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  Importance  of 
the  PRT  as  the  first  system  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  seems  to  be  realized  even 
more  by  other  nations  than  the  United 
States. 

The  Japanese  already  have  applied  the 
PRT  technology  developed  in  Morgan- 
town  to  build  an  automated  transit  sys- 
tem in  Okinawa  which  in  October  car- 
ried its  2-millionth  passenger.  Israel 
is  considering  building  a  similar  system 
in  Jerusalem.  During  the  past  3  years, 
more  than  500  visitors  from  32  foreign 
coimtries — many  of  them  transporta- 
tion officials — have  visited  the  PRT. 

The  PRT  clearly  is  the  foimdation  on 
which  to  build  an  exciting  international 
transportation  laboratory  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  The  Congress,  the 
U.8.  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
Its  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration, 
Mr.  Earle  T.  Andrews  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Board  of  Regents,  and  the  Boeing 
Aerospace  Co.,  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  which 
designed  the  PRT.  all  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  contributions  to  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  exciting  research^ 
and  demonstration  projects. 

In  this  respect.  I  would  like  to  place 
into  the  Rscofto  a  colimin  by  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.  Prank  Hawkins,  who  points  out 
that  even  the  cost  of  the  PRT  is  reason- 
ble  compared  to  other  conventional 
transit  systems  being  built. 

[Prom  the  Plttaburgh  Po5t-Oazett«,  Oct.  9. 
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Automated  Transit  Rdks  in  West  Virginia 

(By  Prank  Hawkins) 

Critics  scoffed  gleefully  at  the  troubles 
encountered  In  efforts  to  build  an  experimen- 
tal automated  transit  system  In  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  It  wouldn't  work,  they  said,  and  it 
was  much  too  expensive. 

At  one  point  it  was  rumored  that  the  fed- 
eral government,  which  was  financing  it. 
would  blow  It  up  and  forget  it. 

But  today  the  system  is  transporting  stu- 
dents of  West  Virginia  University  and  other 
passengers  over  the  first  5.4  miles  linking 
the  college  campua  to  downtown. 

This  transit  system  is  quite  similar  to 
the  automated  Skybua  rapid  transit  line  that 
provoked  so  much  controversy  In  Allegheny 
County.  The  cars  in  use  in  Morgantown  are 
sDialler  than  the  ones  proposed  here  but,  like 
the  akybus  cars,  those  of  the  Personal  Rapid 
Traiisit  system  run  on  rubber  tires  over  con- 
crete guldeways  and  it's  all  done  with  com- 
puters. 

Allegheny  County's  Port  Authority  Transit 
could  have  had  a  line  using  the  same  tech- 
nology in  operation  by  now  except  for  the 
obstruction  by  a  handfiU  of  poUtlclans  who 
shy  away  from  anything  more  modern  or 
imaginative  than  a  trolley  or  a  conventional 
rail  line.  And,  as  In  Morgantown,  the  federal 
government  would  have  paid  moat  of  the 
cost. 

What  about  the  cost?  The  first  phase  in 
Morgantovra  cost  962.4  million.  Since  its  PRT 
system  was  the  first  of  iu  kind,  involving  a 
gew  technology,  research  and  development 
accounted  for  about  40  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

As  compared  with  other  tranalt  systems. 


$62 A  million  isn't  bad  for  5.4  miles  (about 
$11.5  million  per  mile)  If  it's  going  to  woiic. 
And  it  does  work. 

The  latest  estimate  on  Atlanta's  proposed 
rail  rapid  transit  system  is  that  the  first  13.5 
mUes  wUi  cost  91.1  btUion,  or  about  981.4 
mUllon  a  mile. 

The  first  two-mUe  segment  of  London 
Transport's  extension  to  Heathrow  Airport 
opened  in  July  at  a  cost  of  $30  million  per 
mUe.  The  controversial  Bay  Area  Rapid  Tran- 
sit (BART)  In  San  Francisco  cost  more  than 
921  miUion  per  mile. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  98-mile  rapid 
transit  system  in  Washington,  D.C..  and  its 
environs,  much  of  it  underground,  will  cost 
as  much  as  $6  bUUon.  or  more  than  $60  mU- 
llon a  mile. 

So  the  expenditure  at  Morgantown.  as  com- 
pared with  construction  In  other  areas,  isnt 
the  horrible  boondoggle  that  its  criUcs 
charged.  True,  it  Isn't  the  heavy-duty  line 
of  a  sort  to  carry  masses  of  people  but  it 
serves  Its  purpose.  Its  cost  is  less  and  it  af- 
fords an  answer  to  critics  of  transit  auto- 
mation. 

As  time  passes  and  inflation  soars,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  what  a  rapid  transit 
line.  If  one  Is  ever  built  in  Allegheny  County, 
will  cost.  Whatever  might  be  built  will  cost 
much  more  than  Skybus  would  have  had 
its  construction  begun  five  years  or  so  ago. 
Thanks  to  short-sighted  obstructionists,  this 
district  missed  the  train. 


CONGRESS  AND  CONRAIL:  WILL 
INDIFFERENCE  SPAWN  INFERIOR- 
ITY? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
November  7,  and  2  days  from  today,  this 
Congress  will  pass  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislation.  That  may  surprise  some 
Members  who  did  not  realize  that  we 
had  scheduled  a  Simday  session.  To  put 
your  minds  at  ease,  we  have  not,  but  we 
are  still  going  to  pass  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  day. 

Because  that  is  the  day  the  time  luns 
out  for  us  to  act  on  the  question  of  ap- 
proving the  final  system  of  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association.  If  we  do  nothing  before 
then,  that  plan  becomes  law. 

Well,  this  Congress  is  very  good  at 
doing  nothing,  and  we  are  about  to  do  it 
again.  We  are  about  to  let  a  multibillion- 
dollar  operation  go  into  effect  without 
debate,  without  action  on  the  floor,  and 
without  a  specific  declaration  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  that  it  is  some- 
thing we  want. 

I  think  that  is  a  tragedy.  I  think  per- 
mitting that  sort  of  backdoor  legislation 
is  an  abrogation  of  our  duty  as  policy- 
makers, and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  protest.*The  people  of  the 
United  States  elected  us  to  make  deci- 
sions, not  avoid  them;  to  give  thoughtful 
consideration  to  proposals,  not  look  the 
other  way  and  just  let  them  happen. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  with  the 
final  system  plan,  lliat  is  the  way  this 
massive  new  project,  ConRail,  is  being 
bom,  and  I  think  it  is  an  inauspicious  set 
of  circumstances.  The  futiure  of  ConRail 
is  cloudy  enough  without  shrouding  its 
very  creation  in  a  cloak  of  negativism  and 
indifference. 

Now,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  there 
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was  extensive  debate  of  the  regional  re- 
organization bill  itself  in  1973,  and  that 
is  true.  But  that  act  was  only  the  decision 
to  produce  a  plan.  We  have  not  had  any 
debate  on  the  plan  itself.  I  believe  we 
should  have,  either  through  the  con- 
sideration of  a  motion  to  disapprove,  or. 
if  more  time  was  needed,  by  extending 
the  60-day  period  which  we  gave  our- 
selves to  consider  the  final  system  plan. 

But  we  did  not  do  that.  We  contented 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  could 
come  back  later  and  pass  amendments 
to  the  RRRA  and  clear  up  any  little  lin- 
gering problems,  and  with  the  thought 
that  ConRail  could  not  really  do  any- 
thing until  next  March  anyway. 

Thus  we  will  not  now  debate  the  big 
issues  of  the  Railroad  crisis.  We  will  just 
let  ConRail  hempen,  and  worry  about 
amendments  and  appropriations  later. 

That  approach,  gentlemen,  is  a  cop- 
out.  Before  we  debate  how  much  money 
we  ought  to  give  ConRail,  we  ought  to 
debate  whether  or  not  we  should  have  it 
at  all.  We  should  not  impose  it  by  fiat, 
and  then  come  back  and  iron  out  the 
problems.  That  is  what  we  are  doing,  and 
it  is  a  poor  excuse  for  sound  legislative 
practice. 

So.  here  I  stand  today,  tuider  a  special 
order  which  represents  just  about  the 
only  attempt  anybody  has  made  to  get 
any  discussion  of  this  issue  on  the  floor 
ai  the  House.  I  consider  it  ridiculous  and 
sad  that  we  have  to  go  this  route,  but  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  stand  by  and 
let  November  9  come  and  go  without  of- 
fering some  views  on  this  matter  of  vital 
importance. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  a  railroad  crisis 
in  this  coimtry.  and  it  will  not  be  ended 
by  our  walking  around  with  our  hands  in 
our  pockets  and  leaving  it  up  to  someone 
else.  We  must  face  it  head  on.  and  set 
some  straightforward,  to-the-point  pol- 
icy. 

We  need  to  get  into  the  meat  of  the 
matter.  And  we  should  be  doing  it  now. 

Let  me  do  my  part.  Let  me  begin  by 
tHiefly  outlining  flve  important  problem 
areas  in  the  ConRail  proposal.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Transportation  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  has  considered 
many  of  these  items,  but  I  just  thhik 
they  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
floor  before  the  ninth. 

nOBLEMS    WITH    THE    FINAL    SYSTEM    PLAN 

First,  we  cannot  move  ahead  with  Con- 
Rail without  solving  the  problem  of  de- 
ficiency judgments.  In  case  you  have  not 
beard,  there  is  a  real  dogfight  going  on 
out  in  the  real  world  on  this  one.  We  just 
cannot  ignore  it.  USRA  put  a  valuation 
on  the  assets  of  the  Penn  Central  of  $471 
million.  But  the  trustees  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral believe  thay  are  worth  $7.4  billion. 
Now  that  is  a  heck  of  a  long  way  apaxt, 
snd  it  does  not  take  a  genius  to  figure 
out  how  long  something  like  that  oan  get 
tied  up  in  the  courts.  And  remember  too, 
the  position  into  which  such  a  dlscrep- 
sncy  Puts  those  solvent  railroads  who 
are  acquiring  Penn  Central  pr(H>erty. 
^th  the  possibility  of  Interminable  legal 
Mtion.  they  are  being  asked  to  make  a 
purchase  without  knowing  what  the  price 
is.  Would  you  do  that?  No  wonder  they 
Are  screaming.  No  wonder  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Penn  Central  are  screaming. 


We  have  got  to  solve  that  problem  if  we 
are  going  to  go  ahead  with  ConRail,  but 
we  are  not  doing  it. 

Nor  Is  the  deficiency  judgment  prob- 
lem the  only  one.  Consider  another — 
open  routing.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  said  that  it  may  not 
have  authority  to  prevent  ConRail  from 
predatory  practices  against  the  smaller 
solvent  railroads  in  the  region.  If  that 
is  true,  then  they  can  literally  squeeze 
their  competitors  out  of  business,  know- 
ing all  the  while  that  if  they  sustain 
losses  in  the  process,  they  have  Fed- 
eral Treasury  behind  them.  To  be  sure, 
there  has  been  some  movement  in  the 
last  week,  with  regard  to  the  signing  of 
an  agreement  by  ConRail  that  they  will 
not  do  that.  That  is  all  fine  and  good, 
but  the  question  remains  whether  any 
such  agreement  ought  not  to  have  the 
force  of  legislation  behind  It. 

And  if  any  Members  doubts  that  a 
quasi-public  corporation  would  engage 
in  predatory  practices.  I  suggest  that 
he  give  careful  consideration  to  what 
has  been  going  on  between  Amtrak  and 
the  Intercity  bus  lines  in  recent  months. 

So  you  have  the  deficiency  judgment 
problem  and  the  open  routing  problem. 
The  third  one  is  the  question  of  the  pre- 
ferred alternative  to  ConRail.  The  final 
system  plan  opted  for  a  backup  called 
Unified  ConRail.  which  Is  to  say  an  even 
bigger  piece  of  the  northeast  railroad 
pie  than  they  would  get  under  the  prin- 
cipal plan.  If  the  principal  plan  does  not 
work,  you  get  Unified  ConRail.  But  there 
is  substantial  expert  opinion  which  chal- 
lenges the  Unified  ConRail  choice  as 
backup.  A  great  many  people  who  have 
studied  the  matter  would  have  preferred 
the  choice  of  the  plan  known  as  Con- 
Rail Plus  MARC-EL,  which  sets  up  a 
separate  entity  to  compete  with  Con- 
Rail. and  with  the  Chessie  System  and 
the  other  solvent  railroads  in  the  north- 
east. Is  Unified  ConRail  better  than  Con- 
RaU  Plus  MARC-EL?  I  do  not  beUeve 
this  Congress  has  any  idea  whether  it  is 
or  not.  but  come  Sunday  we  will  have 
made  that  choice,  even  as  we  sit  watch- 
ing the  football  game  on  television. 

A  fourth  problem  area  is  the  financial 
viability  of  ConRail  itself.  USRA  has 
made  projections  which  show  ConRail 
losing  money  until  1979.  after  which  it 
goes  into  the  black,  and  by  1985.  they 
see  ConRail  with  profits  of  nearly  $400 
milUon  on  freight  revenues  of  $5.2  bil- 
lion. That  sounds  pretty  good,  but  there 
are  those  who  question  whether  or  not 
it  will  happen  that  way.  Both  the  Ofllce 
of  Technology  Assessment,  in  a  review 
prepared  for  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Princeton  University 
study  done  for  the  House  committee  con- 
cluded that  In  making  their  projections. 
USRA  had  so  arranged  the  parameters 
that  there  Is  considerably  more  "down- 
side risk"  than  there  is  "upside  poten- 
tial" In  the  figures. 

In  other  words,  the  USRA  projections 
only  work  if  everything  goes  right — they 
are  the  best  ConRail  could  possibly  do. 
Thus,  since  ConRail 's  losses  are  to  be 
paid  from  public  funds,  we  need  to  ask. 
how  much  Is  going  to  be  needed?  Is  the 
cost  of  ConRail  to  the  taxpayers  going  to 
escalate  year  after  year  like  Amtrak? 


That  Is  a  fair  question,  because  the  es- 
calation is  already  underway.  The  Re- 
glcHial  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
authorized  $1.5  billion  for  the  project. 
In  May  of  this  year.  Secretary  Coleman 
talked  about  a  total  of  $2.9  billion.  The 
Princeton  study.  ccHisidering  hidden  as 
well  as  direct  costs,  came  up  with  a  total 
of  almost  $6.5  billion.  And  nobody  can 
say  for  sure  that  any  amount  at  all  is 
positively  going  to  make  ConRail  viable. 
Another  unresolved  problem  with  the 
final  syston  plan  is  the  whole  question 
of  branch  line  abandonment,  an  issue 
which  strikes  fear  in  the  heart  of  every 
Congressman  in  the  region.  Each  of  us 
knows  that  ConRail  would  not  work  un- 
less selective  abandonment  can  take 
place,  but  who  is  willing  to  let  it  begin 
In  his  district?  Legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced which  would  set  a  1-year 
moratoriimi  on  abandonments,  with  a 
100  percent  Federal  subsidy  going  to 
ConRail  to  operate  the  lines  in  the  in- 
terim, during  which  a  socioeconomic 
anal3rsis  of  each  line  would  be  conducted. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  good  idea  and  perhaps 
it  is  not.  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought 
to  be  resolved  before  ConRail  comes 
hito  behig.  not  after.  If  ever. 

LABOB:     MAMACEICXMT :     PBOBLKM     AEXAS     OVKB- 
LOOKKD 

Let  me  turn  now  from  a  discussion  of 
specific  problems  in  the  final  system 
plan  to  a  brief  discussion  of  two  prob- 
lems that  are  not  addressed  in  that 
dociunent  at  all,  but  which  are  vital  to 
the  ultimate  solution  of  the  railroad 
crisis.  These  problems  will  not  go  away 
just  because  we  ignore  them. 

First  and  foremost  in  this  category  is 
the  problem  of  labor.  The  Florida  East 
Coast  Railroad  has  done  a  study  which 
shows  that  every  railroad  in  the  Nation, 
save    one — the    Ann    Arbor — would    be 
profitable  if  their  bloated  labor  costs  and 
archlac  work  rules  were  rationalised  in 
such  a  way  that  they  operated  on  the 
same  transportation  ratio  as  does  the 
Florida  East  Coast.  They  propose,  very 
simply,  that  the  Congress  requires  the 
elimination  of  a  specific  list  of  work  rules 
before  any  tax  dollars  are  spent  to  sub- 
sidize rail  operations.  I  find  that  argu- 
ment compelling,  and  if  there  are  Mem- 
bers who  do  not.  I  should  like  to  hear 
their  rebuttal  right  here  on  the  House 
fioor.  But  we  are  about  to  pass  this 
massive  bill  to  "save"  the  railroads  with- 
out even   considering   the  factor   that 
some   well-quaUfied   experts   beUeve   to 
be  the  only  problem  worth  talking  about. 
A  reform  of  the  labor  problem  is  im- 
portant, but  so  is  retcerai  of  management. 
Frankly.  I  think  the  railroads  of  this 
Nation  have  been  operating  under  some 
pretty  poor  management  for  a  long  time. 
And  I  question  the  wisdom  of  a  policy 
which  uses  that  fact  as  a  justification 
for  a  massive  new  Government  initiative. 
The  Rock  Island  Railroad  went  bank- 
rupt earlier  this  year,  and  yet  manage- 
moit  reforms  have  turned  its  prospects 
around:  It  has  shown  a  positive  cash  flow 
since  July,  and  is  now  turning  an  ac- 
counting profit,  the  first  in  many  years. 
And  it  was  series  of  management  initia- 
tives that  made  it  happen- 
Now  consider  this  point:  if  the  Rock 
Island  had  gone  under  a  couple  of  years 
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earlier,  we  mlgbt  be  talking  about  Its  line 
a*  a  part  of  ConRail.  But  new  manage- 
ment is  turning  the  Rock  Into  a  money- 
maker. Peiiiaps  all  the  Penn  Central 
needs  is  new  management.  I  ask  the 
Members,  Are  you  prepared  to  spend  $6.5 
billion  when  all  that  might  be  needed  is 
a  half-dozen  good  men  at  Penn  Central 
Plaia? 

Mind  you.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  all 
that  is  needed.  But  I  do  not  think  any 
other  Member  really  knows  either,  and  I 
think  we  should. 

ALTBUfATIVXa    TO    COmUIL 

We  should  know  about  a  lot  of  things, 
alternatives  to  ConRail,  for  example. 
There  are  alternatives,  and  this  Congress 
ought  to  be  discussing  them — ought  to 
have  been  discussing  them  for  weeks  and 
months  now.  Let  me  suggest  a  few : 

First.  No  program  at  all.  One  oi>tlon 
that  ought  not  to  be  ruled  out  is  a  spe- 
cific decision  to  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  The  success  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land, in  the  absence  of  Government  help, 
suggests  that  a  railroad  can  pull  itself 
up  by  its  bootstraps.  For  years  the  Rock 
Island  had  suffered  because  the  ever 
present  likelihood  of  mvger  with  the 
Union  Pacific  had  given  managers  an 
easy  out;  UP  was  comipg.  Perhaps  If 
the  Penn  Central  owners  were  simply 
t(^  that  It  is  up  to  them,  they  might- 
relieved  <a  the  easy  out  that  "Uncle 
Sam's  c<»nlng"— be  able  to  solve  their 
own  problems. 

Second.  Segment  auctions.  The  task 
force  on  railroad  productivity  has  rec- 
ommended a  program  they  call  "con- 
trolled transfers"  under  which  the  Penn 
Central  would  be  broken  up  into  market- 
able segments  and  aucttoned  off  to  the 
highest  bidder.  A  niunber  of  experts 
strongly  favor  this  t4>proach,  and  quali- 
ficatlms  could  be  written  into  such  a 
plan  to  cover  the  various  contingencies, 
but  U8RA.  on  May  22  of  this  year,  voted 
not  even  to  consider  it.  And  we  are  not 
considering  it,  and  we  should. 

Third.  ConTrack.  U8RA  did  consider, 
and  rejected,  a  proposal  called  ConFac, 
imder  which  the  Government  would  ac- 
quire the  facilities  of  the  Penn  Central 
and  other  bankrupts,  and  lease  the  lines 
to  various  solvent  companies.  While  I 
do  not  think  adequate  study  was  given 
to  ConFac,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
It  was  probably  not  a  good  idea,  as  it 
was  im>po8ed.  I  am  not  yet  convinced, 
however,  that  Government  ownership  of 
track  Is  a  bad  idea  altogether,  and  when 
I  use  the  term  "ConTrack"  I  am  refer- 
ring to  what  might  also  be  called  an 
"Interstate  RaU  System."  Under  this 
plan,  a  free  and  substantially  imregu- 
lated  system  of  carriage  would  operate 
on  publicly  owned  trades,  even  as  pri- 
vate cars  and  trucks  operate  on  the  pub- 
lic highways.  User  fees  would  be  charged, 
and  of  course  there  would  have  to  be 
licenses  for  operators  and  some  sort  of 
traffic  control  system,  but  beyond  that 
the  track  would  be  open  to  anyone  with 
a  locomotive.  CotiFBc,  a  leased-llne  sys- 
tem, seems  to  me  fatally  flawed.  Con- 
Track does  not. 

Fourth.  Rail  trust  fund.  Another  idea 
yhteh  has  considerable  sun>ort  is  the 
proposal  to  impose  a  S-percent  surcharge 
on  aU  air  and  siirface  transportatton 
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freight  shipments,  and  allow  the  rail- 
roads to  borrow  Government  guaranteed 
funds  against  the  surcharge,  which  funds 
would  be  used  to  rebuild  their  lines  and 
upgrade  their  productivity  levels.  As 
Robert  Graves,  director  of  traffic  for  the 
big  agricultural  shipper,  F8  Services  has 
said: 

If  the  nUroctds  start  operating  at  60-60 
MPH  again,  theyll  make  money  hand  over 
Oat. 

Fifth.  Transcontinental  systems.  In  its 
r^jort,  the  task  force  on  rail  productivity 
opta  for  a  new  look  at  the  railroad  merger 
process.  Noting  that  most  mergers  have 
tended  to  be  between  parallel  lines,  re- 
sulting; in  an  expanded  regional  railroad, 
they  call  for  the  ICC  to  end  approval 
of  such  plans.  Instead,  they  favor  a  pol- 
icy which  would  actively  promote  end- 
to-end  mergers,  and  envision  the  even- 
tual establl^unent  of  from  four  to  seven 
transcontinental  rail  systems,  operating 
in  both  north-south  and  east-west  corri- 
dors. Thus  the  rail  industry  would  be 
rid  of  its  Balkanlzed  corporate  structure 
and  a  genuinely  efficient  industry  could 
result.  I  believe  this  concept  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  and  deserves  our  atten- 
tion. 

Sixth.  Deregulation.  President  Ford 
has  recently  proposed  the  almost  com- 
plete deregulation  of  the  surface  truck- 
ing industry,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  maintain  that  a  deregulation  of 
railroads  too  would  produce  sufficient 
economic  benefits  to  bring  about  the  re- 
vitall2a,tlon  of  the  Industry.  In  his 
thorough  study  for  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tute. Dr.  Thomas  Gale  Moore,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  concludes  that  while 
"some  minimal  regulation"  may  be  de- 
sirable and  Justified,  "an  investigation 
of  the  costs  of  regulation  suggests  that 
they  are  not  only  substantial,  but  monu- 
mental." If  Moore  is  right,  then  the  re- 
moval of  those  costs  could  be  all  the 
railroads  need  to  become  economically 
viable. 

Seventh.  Nationalization.  I  must  also 
mention  the  alternative  of  nationaliza- 
tion, even  though  all  my  philosophical 
instincts  are  against  it.  The  fact  remains 
that  it  is  an  option,  and  when  we  are 
considering  options,  none  ought  to  be 
excluded.  If  the  proponents  of  natlonall- 
zati<m  can  craivince  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  of  the  justice  of  their  plan,  then 
we  shoiild  make  it  law.  That  is  our  sys- 
tem. The  tragedy  is  that  we  shall  not 
get  to  make  that  choice,  or  any  choice, 
reaUy. 

coif  OBKSS  AKD  THE  rVTXJMX  OF  SAUJIOADS 

I  have  tried  in  these  remarks  to  show 
that  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
we,  as  policymakers,  ought  to  be  engag- 
ing in  full  scale  debate  on  the  future  of 
the  American  railroad  industry.  I  am 
concerned  about  this  issue  because  of  its 
importance  to  our  energy  posture,  our 
economic  health,  and  oiu-  political 
philosophy. 

We  need  a  strong  and  viable  rail  sys- 
tem in  this  country.  We  do  not  have  it 
now,  and  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that 
ConRail  is  going  to  give  it  to  us.  I  think 
rather  that  ConRail  will  muddle  along 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  go  under,  and 
we  will  start  all  over  again  from  square 
one  and  try  to  solve  the  railroad  crisis. 


We  should  not  wait.  We  should  have 
that  debate  now.  If  the  Congress  con- 
cludes, after  full  consideration  that  the 
final  system  plan  is  the  best  we  can  do 
then  so  be  it.  To  let  it  happen  without 
that  consideration  is  irresponsible,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  existence  of  the  al- 
ternatives I  have  mentioned. 

Let  me  say  this  in  conclusion.  We  can 
have  a  first-class  rail  industry.  There  are 
exciting  technological  developments  tak- 
ing place  right  now.  And  there  are  mar- 
keting innovations.  There  is  the  tre- 
mendous potential  of  contalnerlzation. 
There  is  the  autotrain.  There  is  a  new 
electric  motor  which,  according  to  its 
Inventors  makes  the  electrification  of  in- 
tercity raU  freight  lines  feasible  for  the 
first  time. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
given  a  proper  structure,  the  railroads 
cannot  have  a  bright  and  vibrant  fu- 
ture. Given  that  fact,  and  given  the  im- 
portance of  the  rail  industry,  it  is  Just 
imperative  that  Congress  not  take  the 
coward's  way  out  and  let  the  first  thhig 
^o  come  along  go  into  operation  without 
any  sort  of  proper  review. 

J^.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
pointing  out  this  matter  of  concern  not 
only  to  the  Congress  but  also  to  the 
coimtry.  ^^ 

Several  weeks  ag^^4^raised  the  same 
question  in  a  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  conmiittee,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  and 
I  got  some  assurance  that  we  wwe  going 
to  have  some  action.  Apparentiy  no  ac- 
tion has  been  forthcoming. 

Here  now  we  see  this  plan  that  will  ad- 
versely affect  northwestern  Ohio,  which 
I  am  pleased  to  serve. 

It  Just  seems  to  be  a  forgotten  issue. 
This  would  be  a  disastrous  plan  as  far  as 
our  section  of  the  country  is  concerned. 
I  am  immensely  sorry  this  Congress 
did  not  do  anything  about  it.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  pointing  out  the  non- 
action of  this  CcHigress. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  making  that  kind  of  observation.  It 
just  seems  to  me  there  are  so  many  far- 
reaching  consequences  that  will  fiow 
from  what  will  take  place  after  Sunday 
that  surely  we  ought  to  be  giving  more 
consideration  to  it  than  we  have  and 
surely  in  the  months  ahead  when  this 
and  that  may  go  wrong  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  get  Into  the  well  of  this 
House  and  wonder  how  it  all  happened. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SncoN) . 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  in  commending  my  colleague,  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois,  for  calling  at- 
tention to  this. 

I  happen  to  have  spent  some  time  on 
this  matter.  I  have  virtually  all  the  track 
back  in  my  district,  I  am  pleased  to  say; 
but  I  agree  with  the  gentieman.  I  think 
there  are  going  to  be  many  Members  who 
are  drifting,  unaware  of  the  importance 
of  the  date  coming  up. 
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Beyond  tiiat,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  add 
that  I  am  not  being  partisan  in  criticism, 
because  I  think  it  applies  across  the 
board  to  both  political  parties.  We  really 
desperately  need  a  sound  and  right  rail- 
road policy.  What  the  plans  continue  to 
do  is  let  the  railroad  service  go  down  hill. 
We  are  appropriating  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  build  channels  and 
canals  to  let  freight  go  through,  and  yet 
we  are  letting  the  railroad  lines  tiiat  are 
almost  parallel  deteriorate. 

I  hope  that  somehow  before  too  long 
we  can  reverse  this  trend  and  start  mov- 
ing things  in  the  right  direction. 

I  had  a  fine,  long  conversation  with 
the  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, Mr.  Allen  Boyd,  in  my  office  last 
week,  which  really  brought  up  the  grain 
problem  we  have  right  now.  I  sympathize 
with  him  and  with  other  railroad  leaders, 
but  there  is  no  question  we  have  to  get 
hold  of  this  thing.  We  are  drifting  now 
and  that  drifting  cannot  continue  with- 
out great  detriment  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  contribution. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARMER 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tiie  gentie- 
man from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  to 
attend  the  18th  biennial  conference  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
in  Rome,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  selecting  me  as  one  of  the 
official  delegates  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  this  important  inter- 
national meeting. 

I  am,  of  course,  proud  to  represent  the 
House  along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend,  Tom  Foley,  chairman 
of  the  House  Agricultxure  Committee. 

We  can  go  to  this  conference  knowing 
that  we  are  representing  a  Nation  blessed 
with  the  finest  and  most  productive  pro- 
ducers of  food  in  all  the  world.  The  rest 
of  the  130-member  nations  of  FAO  rec- 
ognize this  and  will  be  looking  to  the 
United  States  for  guidance  and  leader- 
ship at  this  meeting. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  same  t^precia- 
tion  and  respect  for  our  farmers  is  too 
often  lacking  in  our  own  country. 

No  doubt  this  happens  because  non- 
farm  people  do  not  understand  the  farm- 
ers' problems  nor  are  they  aware  of  the 
real  significance  of  agriculture  to  the  to- 
tal economy  and  the  contribution  our 
food  makes  in  international  negotla- 
ttons,  and  to  our  Nation's  balance  of 
pajrments. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke,  once  again,  to  briefly  review  the  ex- 


panding  and  important  role  our  farmers 
are  playing  here  at  home  and  aroimd  the 
world. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  remonbered 
that  less  than  5  percent  of  our  Nation's 
people  Uve  on  farms  and  they  have  the 
responsibility,  year  after  year— in  good 
weather  and  bad — to  feed  210  million 
people  here  at  home  and  meet  our  vital 
food  commitments  abroad. 

American  consumers  enjoy  a  constant 
abimdance  of  food,  the  best  quality,  the 
greatest  variety,  and  they  eat  cheaper 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world.  Amer- 
icans spend  only  17  cents  of  their  take- 
home  dollar  for  food  as  compared  to  38 
cents  in  England  and  France,  and 
around  50  cents  in  Russia  and  Japan. 

Farmers  are  not  the  villains  of  spiral - 
Ing  food  prices.  For  example,  for  every  $1 
bushel  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat,  less 
than  1 V4  cents  are  added  to  the  cost  of  a 
pound  loaf  of  bread.  Yet  bread  prices  are 
higher  now  with  wheat  selling  at  around 
$3.75  a  bushel  than  it  was  2  years  ago 
when  wheat  was  selling  for  $5  a  bushel. 

Farmers  are  the  biggest  users  of  steel, 
rubber,  smd  chemicals  of  any  industry  in 
the  Nation.  Because  of  this  farm  families 
are  among  the  chief  victims  of  inflation. 

Agriculture  and  its  related  industries, 
such  as  food  processing,  distribution, 
agribusiness,  and  export,  employ  more 
people  than  any  other  Industry.  This  is 
something  that  leaders  of  organized  la- 
bor should  remember. 

They  should  also  know  that  every  ad- 
ditional billion  dollars  in  farm  export 
sales  creates  50,000  regular  Jobs  for 
American  worlonen. 

Few  people  really  understand  the  full 
significance  our  $22  billion  of  farm  ex- 
ports have  on  our  total  economy  and  our 
Infiuence  around  the  world. 

Our  farm  exports  go  a  long  way  to  pay 
for  the  massive  imports  of  crude  oil  we 
buy  abroad.  Our  farm  exports  make  if 
possible  to  pay  for  the  Hondas,  the 
Volkswagons,  the  Japanese  stereos,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  Imported  luxuries  the 
American  consumers  seem  to  want  to 
buy. 

Our  farm  exports  the  last  few  years 
have  made  it  possible  to  maintain  a  fa- 
vorable trade  balance  despite  our  huge 
purchases  of  foreign  oil.  Without  these 
grain  exports,  the  lack  of  adequate  en- 
ergy would  shut  down  Industry  after 
Industry  across  our  Nation. 

Before  oiu-  farm  exports  reached  their 
present  level— bringing  in  an  extra  $22 
billion  to  our  economy — American  tax- 
payers were  shelling  out  $4  billion  a  year 
to  pay  farmers  to  keep  land  out  of  pro- 
duction and  to  store  surplus  grain  at 
Government  expense. 

This  export  program  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous boost  to  OIU-  economy  in  North 
Dakota.  In  1974,  for  example,  North  Da- 
kota farmers  had  total  cash  marketings 
of  slightly  over  $2  blUion.  Of  this  amount 
nearly  $850  million  went  into  interna- 
tional trade.  In  a  sparsely  populated 
State  like  ours,  with  only  630,000  people, 
this  $850  million  represents  a  substantial 
share  of  our  gross  State's  product — more 
than  $1,200  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  North  Dakota. 

One  final  word,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  today's 
world  diplomatic  circles  "food"  is  a 
magic,  glamourous  word.  Food  Is  power. 


It  is  the  blue  chip  bargaining  instnmient 
between  nations.  In  the  long  rvm,  food 
power  could  become  a  more  effective  tool 
for  forging  an  enduring  peace  than  mil- 
itary power. 

Our  American  famUy  farmers  and 
their  productive  genius  are  the  primary 
agents  hi  fiunlshhig  this  Nation  with 
that  instrument  of  peace.  For  this,  they 
truly  deserve  our  understanding,  our 
help,  and  our  gratitude. 


THE  PARTY'S  OVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Ford  has  done  New 
Yorkers  a  big  favor. 

By  refusing  to  pump  Federal  dollars 
to  the  financially  troubled  city  treasiuy 
to  temporarily  save  it  from  default,  the 
President  has  given  the  city  its  best 
chance  to  rescue  itself  and  to  find  a  last- 
ing solution  to  its  fiscal  difficulties. 

"Fun  City"  must  accept  the  fact  that 
the  party's  over  and  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion does  not  want  to  share  the  suffering 
from  its  financial  "hangover"  especially 
since  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has  not  in- 
dulged in  the  carefree  spending  that  New 
York  has. 

Every  city  in  this  coimtry  would  love 
to  provide  tuition-free  education  for  its 
citizens  but  fiscal  sanity  has  prevented 
it.  This  is  not  the  case  in  New  York.  The 
city  university  system,  with  229,000 
students,  offer  free  tuition  and  open  ad- 
missions to  undergraduates.  The  unlver- 
city  costs  about  $550  million  annually,  of 
which  the  city  pays  60  percent. 

New  York  State  has  traditionally  pro- 
vided generous  welfare  benefits  which 
the  city  has  helped  pay.  In  addition,  the 
city  has  added  even  more  benefits  of  its 
own.  So,  despite  recent  cutbaclEs,  wel- 
fare and  related  services  will  cost  $3.5 
billion  this  year. 

New  York  City  spends  more  money  per 
resident,  has  more  public  employees  per 
10,000  residents,  and  has  a  larger  out- 
standing debt  per  resident  than  any  other 
city  in  this  country. 

This  is  the  style  of  life  to  which  New 
York  has  grown  accustomed  and  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  realized  that  the  pressing 
need  is  not  to  finance  it,  but  to  persuade 
the  city  to  change  it. 

New  York  officials  would  do  best  to  de- 
vote their  attentions  to  building  a  plan 
for  reorganization  rather  than  crying 
that  chaos  will  result  in  the  Nation  and 
in  the  world  if  their  city  does  not  re- 
ceive Federal  aid. 

These  political  leaders  have  persisted 
in  believing  that  President  Ford  wojjM 
cave  in  imder  .these  pressiu-e  tact^es  as 
they  have  caved  under  previotis  ac- 
cumulations of  pressure.  But  President 
Ford  has  clung  steadfastly  to  his  deter- 
mination to  let  the  chickens  come  home 
to  roost. 

For  the  President  to  have  done  other- 
wise would  have  started  a  dangerous 
trend  that  would  have  been  hard  to  re- 
verse. It  is  my  considered  view  that  we 
in  Congress  must  now  support  the  Presi- 
dent's position. 

New  York's  situation  should  serve  as  a 
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warning  to  the  Federal  Government  that 
extravagant  spending  without  regard  to 
Income  Is  placing  the  country  on  a  shakj 
financial  tightrope  that  eventually  will 
snap  as  the  rope  Is  pulled  tighter  and 
thinner. 

The  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
other  cities  and  States,  are  not  Immune 
to  the  disease  from  which  New  York  Is 
suffering.  This  sickness  is  brought  on  by 
years  and  years  of  higher  spending. 
higher  deficits,  more  inflation,  and  more 
borrowing. 

This  is  a  progressive  disease  and  there 
is  no  easy  cure. 

The  Congress  must  realize  that  a  day 
of  reckoning  will  have  to  come  if  it  con- 
tinues to  spend  and  cut  taxes  with  little 
regard  to  Income.  This  Congress  simply 
must  learn  a  lesson  from  the  New  York 
situation.  The  question  is  whether  it  will 
really  sink  In. 

President  Ford  has  outlined  a  reason- 
able 3-year  goal  for  us  to  work  toward 
a  balanced  budget  and  it  would  behoove 
each  Member  of  Congress  to  give  his  plan 
the  utmost  consideration. 

Even  though  we  are  the  righest  Nation 
in  the  world,  there  is  a  practical  limit 
to  spending  and  we  have  already  gone 
beyond  that  limit. 


CONGRESSMEN  PROBE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  APPEAL  DELAYS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
inrevlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moshxr)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
you  and  our  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  about  a  General  Accoimtlng 
Oflloe  — OAO — study  that  has  been  initi- 
ated by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechlsr)  and  msrself. 

Certainly  it  is  not  uncommon  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  to  hear  complaints  about  the 
extremdy  long  delays  that  our  constitu- 
ents encounter  when  they  apply  for 
hearings  on  their  appeals  of  social  se- 
curity, disability,  or  black  lung  claims 
decisions. 

At  our  request,  the  GAO  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  CAtises  and  possible  cures 
for  the  problem  ol  hearings  delays.  On 
Wednesday,  we  received  an  interim  re- 
port from  the  GAO  and  have  prepared  a 
press  release  to  share  this  information 
with  the  public. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  that  press  release  in 
the  Rbcosd  at  this  point.  I  believe  they 
will  find  this  InfOTmatkm  useful  and 
instructive: 

COHGUSSMXIf  PSOBK  SOCIAL  SXCCXITT  AfFXAL 
DSLATS 

Tbere  wu  a  backlog  of  107,000  claims  cases 
awaiting  bearings  before  Social  Security  Ad- 
mlnlstratlTe  law  Judges,  as  of  September 
1B7S.  Nationwide,  tbere  Is  an  average  delay 
ot  seven  months  between  the  time  a  bearing 
Is  requested  and  the  time  It  begins. 

In  the  four  year  period  Just  ended,  the 
number  of  disability  claims  cases  tbat  are 
backlogged  has  more  than  tripled,  from  31,000 
to  67,000.  This  Is  In  spite  of  a  50  percent  In- 
crease m  the  nxmiber  of  hearings  Judges. 
Cannnually.  the  number  of  new  appeals  filed 
•xoeeds  the  niunber  at  old  cases  th«t  are 
reaolTed. 

Tbaae  are  some  of  the  disturbing  facta  told 


to  Congressman  Charles  A.  Mosher  (R-Ohlo) 
and  Ken  Hechler  (D-W.  Va.)  by  the  Qeneral 
Accounting  Office.  At  the  Representatives' 
request,  the  OAO,  the  investigative  arm  of 
the  Congress,  has  been  conducting  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
lengthy  delays  encountered  by  people  seeking 
hearings  on  disability  or  black  lung  benefits 
claims.  Last  week,  the  Congressmen  received 
an  Interim  report  on  the  Investigation,  which 
Is  still  In  progress. 

Among  the  most  troubling  news  r.<!ported 
to  Hechler  and  Mosher  was  the  fact  that 
there  Is  presently  a  backlog  of  17,000  claims 
fc*  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 
benefits.  This  program  Is  less  than  two  years 
old  and  the  demand  for  hearings  on  ap- 
peals Is  expected  to  continue  growing  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

Congressman  Mosher  expresses  fecial  con- 
cern over  the  alarming  growth  In  the  num- 
ber of  disability  claims  cases  awaiting  hear- 
ings as  well  as  the  mushrooming  number  of 
SSI  appeals  that  are  backlogged.  "These  are 
two  categories  where  It  Is  especially  Impor- 
tant that  citizens  get  swift  action,"  says  the 
Ohio  Republican.  He  notes  that  SSI  has  re- 
placed a  variety  of  programs  that  aid  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  citizens  who  cannot  get 
other  forms  of  Income  assistance. 

"Many  of  these  people  are  living  the  barest 
existence,  hanging  on  in  incomeless  poverty 
while  they  wait  for  Social  Security  to  hold 
hearings  on  their  claims."  Mosher  also  ob- 
serves that  a  case  does  not  even  reach  the 
stage  where  a  hearing  may  be  requested 
imtU  after  it  has  been  in  the  system  at  lower 
levels  for  several  months  at  least. 

Representative  Hechler  calls  attention  to 
the  finding  that  of  the  17,000  black  lung 
cases  awaiting  hearings  by  Social  Security 
administrative  law  Judges,  over  80  percent 
have  been  pending  for  more  than  six  months. 
"It  Is  bad  enough  that  of  all  disability  claims, 
half  must  wait  six  months  at  least,"  says 
Hechler,  "but  it  is  particularly  disturbing  to 
see  the  percentage  so  much  higher  in  the 
black  lung  cases."  The  West  Virginia  Con- 
gressman's district  Includes  more  black  lung 
claimants  than  does  any  other  In  the  U.S. 

A  point  that  is  of  great  interest  to  both 
Congressmen  is  the  apparent  discrepancies  in 
productivity  between  the  different  hearings 
offices  and  Judges.  The  General  Accounting 
Office's  investigative  team  notes  that  in  some 
offices  the  average  waiting  period  for  a  hear- 
ing U  80  to  90  days,  whUe  in  others  It  is 
over  300  days.  Similarly,  the  backlog  of  cases 
awaiting  hearing  by  an  administrative  law 
Judge  varies  from  a  low  of  68  cases  for  one 
Judge  in  New  Tork  to  a  high  of  600  cases  for 
a  Judge  In  Michigan. 

To  help  allevUte  the  backlog  problem,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  is  in  the 
process  of  assigning  1500  additional  people 
to  the  handling  of  claims  appeals.  It  Is  not 
clear,  however,  whether  these  people  are  be- 
ing assigned  In  any  special  fashion  or  If  they 
are  Jxist  being  added  wholesale  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy. The  OAO  Investigators  Indicate 
they  suspect  these  new  people  are  not  being 
assigned  and  used  as  efficiently  as  they  might 

After  receiving  the  Interim  report,  Mosher 
and  Hechler  directed  the  OAO  investigators 
to  focus  their  further  inquiries  on  these  is- 
sues: 

(1)  Can  better  management  practices  be 
Imposed  upon  the  administrative  law  Judges 
and  their  support  staffs? 

(2)  What  can  be  done  to  bring  all  hear- 
ings and  appeals  offices  up  to  a  standard 
level  of  productivity? 

(3)  Can  delays  in  hearings  be  avoided  or 
reduced  by  better  communication  between 
the  state  agencies,  which  Initially  review 
claims,  and  the  federal  agencies  that  bear  the 
appeals? 

This  OAO  study  was  first  announced  by 
Mr.  Mosher  in  March  of  this  year;  it  has  been 
under  way  since  early  sununer.  A  final  report 


from  the  Comptroller  General,  with  recom- 
>mendations  and  conclusions  plus  comments 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration,  will 
not  be  finished  and  ready  for  presentation 
until  June  of  next  year. 

The  Investigative  agency  already  has  sent 
teams  to  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
regional  offices  of  Social  Security,  as  well 
as  to  its  national  headquarters  in  Baltimore. 
Field  Inspections  have  been  made  at  several 
offices  in  West  Virginia  and  soon  will  be 
made  In  Ohio  and  elsewhere. 

The  two  Congressmen  say  that  as  soon  as 
they  receive  the  OAO's  final  report,  it  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Committee's  Social  Security 
Subcommittee  were  present  during  the 
briefing  last  week. 

Afterwards,  they  indicated  they  felt  the 
OAO  study  requested  by  the  Congressmen 
would  be  very  helpful  to  the  Subcommittee 
as  it  reviews  the  policies  and  operations  of 
the  Administration. 


CONGRESS    MUST    OVERCOME    ITS 
LEGISLATIVE  IMPOTENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frxnzel)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
year — March  10,  Congressional  Record, 
pages  5890-5895,  the  RepubUcan 
Task  Force  on  Reform  called  on  Con- 
gress to  improve  the  laws,  rules,  proce- 
dures, and  customs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  task  force  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  majority  party  would 
join  us  in  correcting  the  inefficiencies  of 
the  House,  in  creating  a  more  open 
House,  and  in  eradicating  specific  un- 
democratic methods  and  customs. 

Since  the  initial  report,  only  a  little 
progress  has  been  made.  ^ 

First,  the  good  news. 

OPEN     CAUCTTSES 

The  response  of  the  Republican  con- 
ference was  heartening.  The  conference 
has  supported  the  task  force  in  the  goals 
put  forth  in  the  March  report.  Rather 
than  provide  mere  lipservice,  the  con- 
ference put  its  money  where  its  mouth 
was.  Republicans  in  the  House  opened 
the  doors  to  the  conference  so  that  the 
people,  themselves,  might  witness  the 
proceedings  involving  the  people's  busi- 
ness. Several  months  later,  under  the 
pressure  of  this  good  example,  the  Dem- 
ocrat caucus  stimibled  into  this  century 
by  voting.  In  a  limited  way  to  foUow  the 
Republicans. 

TV    AND    RADIO    BROADCASTS 

The  Rules  Committee,  at  long  last,  has 
created  a  special  subcommittee  for  the 
consideration  of  television  and  radio 
broadcasts  from  the  House  floor.  Ihe 
task  force  is  aware  that  there  are  prob- 
lems to  be  Ironed  out  in  creating  either 
a  trial  or  permanent  broadcast  system. 
It  is  particularly  discouraging  to  see  that 
the  networks  are  the  problem,  but  it  is 
encouraging  that  the  subcommittee  has 
been  given  the  special  assignment  of  de- 
veloping a  positive  proposal. 

LOBBT   DISCLOBT7RK 

Hearings  have  begim  on  legislative 
proposals  to  improve  the  lobby  disclosure 
laws.  But.  this  is  one  area  in  which  we 
urge  deliberate  caution  so  that  no  per- 
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son's  opportunity  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  discouraged.  The  in- 
fluences involved  in  legislative  and  exec- 
utive decisionmaking  should  be  open  to 
public  scrutiny  through  full  disclosure. 
For  Uie  sake  of  our  own  credibility,  we 
must  establish  workable  disclosure  laws. 
Committees  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate seem  to  be  determined  to  make  the 
necessary  improvements. 

Knro  caucus'  uktt  kulx 

The  Democrat  caucus,  at  long  last, 
has  modified  its  "unit  rule" — a  means  by 
which  Members'  votes  are  controlled  by 
a  majority  of  the  caucus  rather  than  by 
the  Members'  own  consciences  or  by  their 
constituencies.  Ilie  caucus  has  elimi- 
nated the  unit  rule  where  applied  to  the 
House  floor.  We  hope  the  majority  party 
will  extend  the  ban  to  the  use  of  this  im- 
democratlc  procedure  in  House  commit- 
tees, as  well,  and  we  urge  them  to  do  so. 

OPXN  CONrXRENCX  COMMrrTEXS 

Despite  the  Rules  Committees'  lack 
of  enthusiasm,  they  held  hearings  on 
proposals  to  open  all  conference  com- 
mittee meetings  to  the  public.  The  Sen- 
ate, an  unlikely  reformer,  voted  Novem- 
ber 5  to  require  conference  meetings  to 
be  open  to  the  public  and  the  press,  ex- 
cept where  national  security  or  other 
compelling  reasons  force  their  closing. 

RKDUCKD  QUORmS 

The  proposal  to  reduce  committee 
quorums,  after  being  attacked  in  our 
March  10  report,  has  not  seen  the  light 
of  day.  It  was  a  dr^idful  proposal,  and 
one  the  Democrat  Caucus  dared  not 
adopt  after  our  criticism. 

These  accomplishments  are  a  credit  to 
the  Members  of  both  parties  who  have 
taken  the  important  initial  steps.  They 
are  important,  but  c(xnpared  to  the 
length  of  journey,  they  are  baby  steps. 

The  magnitude  of  that  journey  Is 
dramatized  by  the  lengthy  list  of  impor- 
tant Improvements  that  still  await  even 
a  pretense  of  action.  In  other  words,  here 
Is  the  bad  news. 

WORK  SCHXDUI.E8 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  the 
leadership  claimed  it  recognized  that 
Members  can  work  more  efficiently  if 
they  can  be  sure,  in  advance,  of  the  work 
schedule  of  the  House.  The  work  sched- 
ule is  still  largely  a  matter  of  the  whims 
of  Democrat  leadership.  At  this  time,  all 
that  Members  can  be  sure  of  are  the  fre- 
quent recesses. 

Members  can  never  be  certain  in  ad- 
vance if  there  is  to  be  a  working  Friday 
session.  Either  we  schedule  work  In  our 
districts  and  miss  an  important  vote, 
or  we  report  to  the  floor  and  find  our- 
selves adjourned  in  4  minutes  time.  We 
are  relegated  to  playing  weekend  rou- 
lette. Of  20  Friday  meetings  of  the  House, 
5  have  been  for  less  than  1  hour,  2  for 
less  than  10  minutes.  The  general  rule 
seems  to  have  been  that  we  still  nm  a 
"Tuesday  to.  Thursday"  club,  with  a  few 
Fridays  thrown  in  for  cosmetic  purposes. 

The  scheduling  of  legislation  is  also  not 
improved.  If  the  bills  are  not  scheduled 
by  whlmsey,  then  they  are  scheduled  for 
weird,  strategical  considerations  un- 
known to  common  folk.  The  best  use  of 
Members'  time,  and  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  legislation,  demands  that  bills 
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be  scheduled,  well  in  advance,  for  debate 
at  a  time  certain  In  a  fixed  sequence. 

lONORITT     STAfTIKO 

The  concept  of  proportional  minority 
staffing  langidshes.  Despite  roadblocks 
encoimtered  in  encouraging  adequate  mi- 
nority staffing — the  task  force  was  de- 
nied timely  access  to  official  House  rec- 
ords, in  one  Instance — the  task  force 
remains  committed  to  furthering  the  ad- 
versary process  and  the  benefits  derived 
therefrom. 

The  stimulus  provided  by  the  adver- 
sary process  in  our  legislative  debates  can 
only  strengthen  the  work  done  by  Con- 
gress. As  was  stated  last  March — 

single  party,  monolithic,  winner-take-all 
control  of  legislative  resources  may  be  toler- 
ated in  elitist  societies,  but  It  should  not  be 
In  oura. 

We  Will  be  reporting  on  the  effects  of 
the  new  staffing  program,  particularly  as 
it  effects  our  legislative  budget,  and  our 
dismal  minority  share  of  employees — 
13  percent — in  1974. 

Continuing  the  procedure  which 
grants  the  minority  anything  less  than 
one-third  of  committee  staffs  is  a  gross 
injustice  to  the  American  people.  The 
electorate  deserves  the  very  best  legis- 
lative products  which  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  collectively  can  pro- 
duce. 

It  is  time  for  the  majority  to  as- 
sure the  minority  a  fair  share  of  commit- 
tee staff,  space,  and  facilities.  This  is  not 
simply  a  need  for  Republicans;  it  is  a 
need  felt  by  our  entire  coimtry. 
coMMrrrxx  jXTRisoienoN 

The  task  force  considers  jurisdictional 
reform  as  the  first  priority  among  con- 
gressional reforms.  "The  93d  Congress  de- 
faulted on  its  plan  to  reorganize  commit- 
tee jurisdiction.  Since  that  time,  the  sit- 
uation has  become  even  more  intolerable. 
Petty  jealousies  and  confusion  among 
committees  have  deterred  this  Congress 
from  discovering  solutions  to  many  of 
the  pressing  problems  of  the  Nation. 
Members  of  certain  committees  are  sub- 
jected to  marathon  sessions  and  leaders 
of  the  executive  branch  have  become  con- 
gressional committee  circuit  riders.  One 
example  of  our  committee  system  at 
its  worst  is  with  ERDA,  where  33  c(Hn- 
mlttees,  65  subcommittees,  and  1  panel 
can  make  some  jurisdictional  claim  on 
this  single  Administration. 

The  minority  continues  to  stress  the 
importance  of  reform  in  the  area  of 
House  committee  Jurisdiction.  There  is 
no  way  by  which  a  House  in  chaos  can 
provide  the  solutions  to  the  incredibly 
involved  problems  facing  our  country. 

HOUSK  RULES 

Committee  rules  need  a  thorough  re- 
view. This  review  has  been  made  more 
Imperative  as  the  result  of  recent  Eu:tlon 
taken  by  a  subcommittee  with  regard  to 
subpena  powers  and  procedures.  The  ac- 
tion was  described  by  one  Washington 
paper  as  undermining  the  law.  Events 
of  recent  months  have  also  shown  the 
need  for  a  serious  review  of  handling  of 
secret  documents  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

pRoxT  vomto 

The  Committee  Reform  Amendments 
of  1974  banned  proxy  voting  in  House 


Committees.  The  94th  "Reform  Con- 
gress" Immediately  rescinded  this  ad- 
vance, and  reinstalled  the  giving  away 
of  votes  by  absentee  proxy  ballots.  Ilils 
is  one  more  area  which  might  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  general  review  of  committee 
rules  and  procedures. 

To  the  average  American,  giving  away 
the  right  to  vote  remains  an  unconscion- 
able act  of  charity,  a  gift  no  elected 
official  has  a  right  to  give. 

FEDERAl.    ELECTIONS    COMMISSION 

The  Congress  has  rejected  the  first 
two  regulations  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Elections  CTommlssion.  and  has  not  ap- 
proved its  budget.  Without  regard  for 
the  merits  of  the  regulations  or  budget, 
there  is  a  concern  that  it  may  appear 
that  Congress  is  not  takli^  the  FEC 
seriously.  The  task,  force  will  be  exer- 
cising greater  oversight  in  this  area. 

MISCEIXANEOUS 

Many  bills  aimed  at  reform  are  now 
lying  dormant  in  committees.  Among 
these  are  bills  which  would: 

Make  committee  records  readily  avail- 
able to  the  public: 

Provide  for  recorded  committee  votes; 

Reduce  and  control  suspension  of  the 
rules; 

Provide  for  a  realistic  and  accurate 
congressional  record;  and 

Forbid  proxy  voting  in  committees. 

With  the  heavy  agenda  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  these  important  re- 
form measures  will  continue  to  languish 
without  the  consideration  they  deserve. 
Therefore,  the  task  force  on  reform 
suggests  that  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Rules  Committee  be  created  to  hold 
heskrings  on  these  and  other  reform  pro- 
posals. The  Rules  Committee  recently 
"libersdized"  to  purge  its  "conservative" 
instincts,  has  become  the  prime  reform 
roadblock. 

What  we  have  proposed  is  a  beginning. 
What  needs  to  be  accomplished — a  full 
revitalizing  of  the  response  of  the  legis- 
lative process  to  the  will  of  the  people — 
will  require  a  profound  commitment 
which  so  far  is  sadly  lacking  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  greatest  challenge  is  also  our 
simplest.  This  House  must  be  dedicated 
to  ^uth  as  we  collectively  and  individ- 
ually perceive  it.  This  challenge  will  not 
be  met  by  our  secreting  ourselves  in 
smoke-filled  rooms,  by  denying  a  repre- 
sentative the  right  to  vote  his  con- 
science, or  by  limiting  the  expression  of  a 
valid  minority  viewpoint.  Despite  some 
modest  gains,  the  record  of  the  94th 
Congress  shows  more  failures  than  suc- 
cesses. 

With  the  pressures  of  Watergate  be- 
hind us.  Congress  seems  now  to  be  re- 
garded as  less  of  a  cancerous  pestilence 
and  more  of  a  benign  joke.  Nothing  Is 
more  important  in  our  coimtry  today 
that  restoring  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  our  Government  and  in  our 
govoiunental  processes.  If  the  Congress 
is  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  its  abysmal 
poll  ratiilgs  and  a  healthy  pubUc  atti- 
tude, it  must  improve  its  deplorable 
track  record. 

The  Congress  must  overcome  its  legis- 
lative impotence  by  changing  those  rules 
which    prevent    openness,    repres*;nta- 
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tlvMoeiB.  and  efBcioicy.  The  Congiccs 
must  reject  ite  infldeUtgr  to  the  prln- 
dpleB  of  openness  and  fairness  iinip«ti| — 
••  acems  to  be  the  Intent  of  the  current 
leadership— it  wishes  to  remain  a  be- 
nign Joke. 


November  7,  1975 


A  NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  BANK* 
PXJNDING  THE  NATION'S  PRIOR- 
mr  NEEDS 

The  8PEAKBI  pro  t«npore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Ur.  PAnun )  is  lecog- 
iaed  for  30  minutes. 

Kr.  PAlMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bank- 
ing. Currency  and  Housing  Ckunmittee 
has  hurriedly  approved  legislation  de- 
signed to  provide  a  means  by  which  fi- 
nancially ailing  municipalities  can  be 
rescued  from  defaulting  on  their  debt 
obligations. 

I  have  strong  reservations  concerning 
this  legislation.  First  of  aU,  the  measure 
would  provide  assistance  only  to  those 
State  and  local  governments  whose  fi- 
nancial condition  has  deteriorated  to  the 
point  of  shutting  them  off  from  the 
money  market.  In  other  words,  it  is  an 
11th  hour  reprieve  from  bankruptcy 
rather  than  legislation  which  would  en- 
able State  and  local  governments  to 
remain  in  good  condition  fiscally  while 
meeting  their  priority  credit  needs. 

Furthermore,  the  measure  does  not 
actually  require  the  use  of  Federal  guar- 
antees of  State  or  municipal  debt  obliga- 
tions. Bather,  it  gives  discretionary  au- 
thority to  the  administration  to  decide 
whether  to  provide  this  assistance  or  al- 
low default  to  occur.  Tlie  latter  anDroach, 
of  course,  is  the  one  the  administration 
has  been  advocating  all  along.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  measure  promotes  the 
alternative  of  bankru^y  inasmuch  as  it 
is  designed  to  carry  an  amendment  which 
would  allow  municiiMdities  to  utilize  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

10    BB     MUM    BT     OOMSIKVATIVn 

The  measure  establishes  a  five-member 
Boasd  and  gives  it  authority  to  decide 
whether  guarantees  should  be  provided 
to  municipalities  appljring  for  such  as- 
sistance. Given  the  makeup  of  the  Board, 
there  is  a  real  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  whether  guarantees  will  be  extended. 
Its  membership  is  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  will  be  Chah-- 
man;  the  Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Wdfare:  the  Chairman  of  the  PM- 
cral  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. For  the  most  part,  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  select  a  more  conservative 
group  of  men  who  hold  little,  if  any. 
symiMithy  for  the  plight  of  States  and 
municipalities  struggling  to  meet  con- 
tinually expanding  costs  and  ri«»iftnd« 
foraervicet. 


Mr.  Speaker,  an  objective  and  realistic 
•pproach  to  the  credit  problems  of  our 
Slate  tad  local  goverzunente  dictates 
tha«  Congress  establish  an  effective 
method  of  allocating  credit  to  all  priority 
areas  of  the  Nation's  economy.  In  my 
view,  this  wsrntlally  means  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  vehicle  whidi  would 
provide  loan  funds  for  State  and  local 
governments,  small-  and  medium-size 
business  and  low-  and  moderate-income 
family  housing  when  such  borrowers  are 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  credit  on  rea- 
sonable terms  from  private  lending 
sources.  In  essence.  Congress  should  cre- 
ate a  lending  agency  of  last  resort  which 
would  not  compete  with  private  financial 
institutions.  Rather,  it  would  stand  ready 
to  act  when  private  lenders  are  unable  to 
do  so. 

The  concept  which  I  have  described  is 
embodied  in  HJl.  1955,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  national  development  bank  to 
provide  adequate  credit  on  reasonable 
terms  to  priority  area  borrowers.  It  would 
be  funded  through  the  sale  of  stock  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  sale  of  obligations  in 
the  open  market.  Its  total  indebtedness 
could  not  exceed  $20  billion. 

HH.  1955  was  introduced  by  me  on 
January  23,  1975,  and,  of  course,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Banking  Committee.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  has  never  been  considered  by 
the  committee.  Had  it  been  the  subject 
of  prompt,  affirmative  action,  the  Nation 
would  now  have  a  national  development 
bank  in  place  and  ready  to  respond  to  the 
needs,  not  only  of  a  reformed  New  York, 
but  to  all  the  local  imlts  of  govenmient 
now  being  forced  to  pay  exorbitant 
yields  to  float  bond  issues  in  the  money 
market. 

"nie  need  for  a  national  development 
bank  or  something  like  it  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  what  is  happening  to  a  grow- 
ing number  of  communities  in  the  Na- 
tion. Yonkers.  the  fourth  largest  city  in 
New  York  State  is  now  frantically  en- 
deavoring to  stave  off  default.  Default  by 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  was  only  narrowly  avoided. 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  to  New  York 
which  have  always  been  given  top  bond 
credit  ratings  now  have  to  pay  record 
high  toterest  rates.  Suffolk  County, 
which  paid  3.5  percent  for  loan  fimds 
to  January  is  now  paying  9.4  percent. 

Santa  Pe  College  to  New  Mexico  failed 
to  receive  any  bids  on  a  $3  million  bond 
issue  because  of  its  6-percent  toterest 
rate  ceiling. 

Ocean  View  School  District  to  Califor- 
nia failed  to  receive  any  bids  on  a  $200.- 
000  bond  issue. 

A  San  EWego  school  district,  offering 
bonds  havtog  an  A-1  rating  from  Moody's 
and  an  A-plus  from  Standard  tt  Poor's 
had  to  pay  an  exceptionally  high  rate  of 
7.5  oercent  on  a  S35  million  issue. 

*«r.  Speaker,  I  willtogly  concede  that 
the  shaky  tax-exempt  market  for  State 
and  municipal  bonds  is  betog  affected  by 
the  circumstances  to  which  New  York 
City  finds  itself.  The  problem,  however, 
is  not  gotog  to  disappear  with  the  rescue 
of  a  reformed  New  York.  Ever-tocreasing 
costs  and  a  growing  demand  for  services 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  strata 
the  tax  resources  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments across  the  Nation.  The  cost  of 
borrowing  money  is  going  to  remato  high 
and  may  get  worse. 

It,  therefore,  is  my  hope  that  the  na- 
tional development  bank  bill  or  H.R. 
10452.  which  was  totroduced  by  Repre- 
sentative SuLLivAi*  and  cosponsored  by 
me  and  15  other  Members  of  the  House 


to  establish  a  similar  agency,  the  Emer- 
gency Financial  Assistance  Corporation, 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  Banktog  Com- 
mittee to  the  Immediate  future. 

AlCPLX  PBBCBtENCB 

Mr.  Speaker,  ample  precedent  exists 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  de- 
velopment bank  to  the  example  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
which  played  a  major,  perhaps  decisive 
role  to  the  effort  to  lift  the  Nation  out  of 
the  depression. 

Proposed  by  President  Hoover,  the 
RFC  disbursed  some  $10.5  billion  to  the 
effort  to  combat  Uie  depression  and  did 
so  without  loss  to  the  taxpayers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  RFC  went  out  of 
existence  in  the  early  1950's,  it  returned 
approximately  $500  million  to  profits  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  RFC,  some 
7,000  commercial  banks  were  saved 
from  failure  and  $1.3  biUion  was  chan- 
neled to  depositors  of  banks  which  had 
closed  during  the  depression. 

The  RFC  managed  to  prevent  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  railways  from  be- 
coming bankrupt. 

Approximately  $1.5  billion  was  dis- 
bursed to  loans  to  assist  farmers  and 
prevent  the  agriculture  todustry  from 
total  collapse. 

The  RFC  established  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  the  RFC 
Mortgage  Company  and  provided  direct 
loans  to  private  mortgage  companies  to 
reduce  foreclosures  and  bolster  the  hous- 
ing todustry.  In  all,  $500  million  was  dis- 
bursed for  this  purpose. 

Thousands  of  public  works  projects 
ranging  from  roads  to  recreation  facili- 
ties were  financed  throturh  RFC  loans 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  were  created 
for  imemployed  workers  by  these  public 
works  projects. 

The  rwral  electrification  program 
which  brought  electric  mergy  to  most 
of  rural  America  was  sustatoed  to  its 
fledgling  years  by  credit  assistance  from 
the  RFC. 

Loans  were  provided  to  States  and 
cities  which  were  to  dire  need  of  operat- 
ing funds  durtog  a  time  when  large  num- 
bers of  their  residents  were  without  work 
and  unable  to  pay  taxes. 

More  than  9,000  loans  totaling  $500 
million  were  made  to  bustoess  and  to- 
dustry, and  most  of  them  went  to  small 
companies  to  amounts  ranging  from  $500 
to  $10,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  current  economic  conditions  are  as 
bad  as  they  were  during  the  depression. 
By  the  same  token,  the  fact  that  State 
and  local  governments  are  flndlng  it  to- 
creaslngly  difficult  to  obtato  funds  to 
finance  vital  public  worics  and  facilities, 
the  fact  that  our  housing  todustry,  par- 
ticulariy  Uiat  segment  of  it  providing 
dwelltogs  for  low  and  moderate  tocome 
families,  has  experienced  frequent  crises 
to  recent  years,  and  the  fact  that  small 
and  mediimi  size  bustoesses  and  todus- 
tries  are  constantly  starved  for  adequate 
credit  on  reasonable  terms  must  not  be 
ignored. 
It  should  be  evident  to  all  of  us  that 
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something  more  than  the  resources  of 
the  private  money  market  is  needed  to 
to  sustato  the  priority  areas  of  our  econ- 
omy. A  national  development  bank,  pat- 
terned after  the  Reconstruction  Ftoance 
Corporation,  provides  a  proven  way  to 
achieve  this  purpose. 

RDEBAL  BESERVE  PORTFOLIO  TOTAIia  $93,399,- 
807,000  THAT  COTTLD  BE  T78ED  BT  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACT  TO  RKLP  OUR  NATION  IN  TIKE  OF 
NEED 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  May  14,  1975,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Comimlt- 
tee's  PortfoUo  totaled  $92,299,807,000.  Of 
that  total,  4.6  percent — or  $4,228,950,- 
000— is  comprised  of  issues  maturing  af- 
ter November,  1982.  The  total  for  matu- 
rities after  date  breaks  down  as  follows: 


A(cncy    paper    held 
and  percentage  rate    Maturity  date 


A.  Treasury  bonds: 

3K June  15, 1978-83... 

6H Aug.  15, 1984 

3« May  15, 1985 

4H :.  May  15, 1975-fl5..- 

6H Nov.  15, 1986 

3H Feb.  15, 1990 

8^. May  15, 1990...... 

4Vi Aug.  15, 1987-92... 

4 _ Feb. 15, 1988-93... 

6M Feb.  15, 1993 

7H Aug.  15, 1988-93... 

4H May  15, 1989-94... 

3 Feb.  15, 1995 

7 May  15, 1993-98... 

3W Nov.  15, 1998 

8W May  15, 1994-99... 

7J-I :.-..  Feb.  15. 1995-2000. 

B.  Federal  National 

Mortgage 
Association: 

7.35 Dec.  10, 1982 

Wi June  10, 1983 

7.30 do 

6K -'--  Sept.  12, 1983 

iH June  11, 1984 

7.95 Sept.  10, 1984 

6.90. Dec.  10, 1984 

7.65 Mar.  11, 1985 

«M. Oct.  1,1990 

7 Mar.  10, 1992 

7.05 June  10, 1992 

7.40 Oct.  1,1997 

7.10 Dec.  10. 1997 

C  Ginnie  Mae 

5.10 Apr.  6, 1987 

6.40 Dec.  11, 1987 

6.05 :...  Feb.  1,1988 

6.45 Apr.  8, 1988 

6.20 Aug.  12, 1988 

D.  Federal  Home 

Loan  Bank: 

7.30 May  25, 1983 

7M Nov.  25, 1983 

PA May  25, 1984 

1% Nov.  26, 1993 

E.  Federal  Land 

Bank:  7  30 Oct.  20, 1983 

F.  Federal  Housing 

Administration: 

8H July  31, 1985 

7K Dec.  29, 1987 

7H Mar.  21, 1988 

m May  12, 1988 

PA Dee.  28, 1988 

9 Apr.  23, 1989...... 

G.  U.S.  PosUI 

Service:  6^ Ftb.  1, 1997 

H.  Washinston  Metro 
Area  Transit 

AutiMrrty: 

7.30 July  1,2012 

7.35 do 

8.15 ,....  July  1, 2014 

I.  General  Services 
Administration: 
7.15 Dec.  15, 2002 


186,750,000 
333,760,000 

46.800,000 
155,523,000 
310,160,000 

84,2Sa000 

52,000,000 
509.200,000 

24,300,000 

63,250,000 
252,349,000 

76,625,000 

2,100,000 

137,475,000 

30,750.000 
786, 585,  OOO 
258, 3C0, 000 


59,870,000 
20,580,000 
54,205,000 
49,925,000 
16,630,000 
47,550,000 
39,580,000 
43,270,000 
40,000,000 
39,960,000 
30,535,000 
37,615,000 
23,235,000 

4,950,000 
10,460,000 
20,500,000 
19,495,000 
10,450,000 


13,980,000 
28,660,000 
51,600,000 
79,735,000 

31,435,000 


43,002,000 
2,506,000 
2,993,000 
10,002,000 
37,500,000 
32,400,000 

25,000,000 


26,500,000 
23,890,000 
31,610,000 


9,150,000 


To6l 4.228,950,000 

Source:  Material  submitted  (or  the  record  by  Governor 
Mitchell  for  the  record  on  the  Audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  See 
attKhed  marked  pp.  402-407. 

rEDERAL  RESBRVE   8TSTBM   POBTTOLIO  OF 
SBCUBITIBB — MAT    14,    1978 

(In  thtmaanda) 

OutrlghtB*   $©0,8«a,477 

CtoTemmenta 84,493,483 

Agencies   .^ 6,161,943 


AcoeptencM 738,103 

Net  repurchase  agreements 1,917,330 

Total   portfolio 93,399,807 

*DetaU   of'  outright  holdings  of   govem- 
ments  and  agencies  is  on  the  fcdlowlng  pages. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TTJS.  TRXASTTRT  BILL  HOLDINGS 
IN  STSTEM  OPEN  MARKJET  ACCOTTNT  ON  MAT  14, 
1975 

[In  thotuandt] 

Treasviry  bills  due:  Holdings 

May  8,  1975- 

May  16,  1976  » $1,944,626 

May  22,  1976 2,039,270 

May  29    1976 1,  721.  740 

June  3.  1976 . 641.  665 

June  6,  1975 .  1,  299,  860 

June  12,  1975 1.523,905 

June  17.  1975  « 

June  19,  1976 1,  810,  216 

June  26,  1976 1,761,755 

June  30,  1976 760.020 

July  1,  1976-. 676,320 

Julys,  1976 1,450,766 

July  10,  1975. 1,470,190 

July  17,  1975 1.671,126 

July  24,  1975 1,592,806 

July  29,  1975 630,370 

July  31,  1975 1,407,070 

August  7,  1976 1,674.320 

August  14,  1976 674,  015 

August  21,  1976 697.  630 

August  26,  1975- 384,  965 

August  28,  1975 620,  020 

September  4.  1976 610,000 

September  11,  1976 -.  660,000 

September  18,  1976 566,000 

September  23,  1976 668,735 

September  25,  1976 644,700 

October  2,  1976 405,000 

October  9,  1976 683.420 

October  16,  1976 „.._  679.  100 

October  21,  1976 660,085 

October  23.  1975 717,980 

October  30,  1976 660.000 

November  6.  1975 660,000 

November  18,  1976. 686,300 

December  16,  1976 789,675 

January  13,  1976 793.490 

January  31,  1976 98.000 

February  10,  1976- 601.885 

March  9,  1976 . 767,900 

April  6,  1976 723,  880 

May  4.  1976 684.  125 

Total 38,041,615 


>  Includes  $1,094,626  to  be  exchanged  for 
bills  due  Augiist  14,  1975,  and  $860,000  to  be 
exchanged  for  blUs  due  November  13,  1976. 

*  Tax  anticipation. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  AND  FEDERAL 
AGENCY  SECURITY  HOLDINGS  IN  SYSTEM  OPEN  MARKET 
ACCOUNT 

|ln  thousands) 


Holdings 
May  14. 1975 


Treasury  bills $31,041,615 

Treasury  notes: 
Percent: 

6 May  15, 1975 13,809.6(2 

Hi : May  15, 1975 "219.879 

m Aug.  15, 1975 2,572,141 

8Ji Sept  30, 1975 33,000 

7 -..-  Nov.  15. 1975 474,175 

7 D«.  31,  1975 203,450 

6M Feb.  15, 1976 2.507.000 

1.217.764 
93.500 
352.550 
4».540 
56.000 
69a  750 
733,100 


m Feb.  15, 1976... 

8 Mar.  31, 1976... 

6Vi May  15. 1976... 

5H May  15,1976... 

6 May  31, 1976... 

8H June  30, 1976... 

7M Auf.  15.1976... 

6H Aug.  15, 1976 1,637,405 

5H .•-...  Alig.31. 1976 31,000 

8^ Sept  30. 1976 293,900 


Dete 


Hekliafs 
May  14,  1975 


Treasuiy  notes: 
Percent: 

ei-i 

7H 

7M 

I 

6 

5^:::::::: 
1^:::::::: 

7H 

1H 

6K 

J^:::::::: 

6 

7H 

6H 

6H 

7 

6H 

9 

7 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Feb 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
•toy 

Feb. 
May 
Aug 
Nov. 
May 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
May 
Aug. 
Feb 
Feb 
Nov. 


15. 1976. 
30,  1976. 
31,1976. 
15,1977. 
28,1977. 

31. 1977. 
30,  1977. 
15,1977. 
15.1977. 

15. 1977. 
15,  1977. 
15,  1978. 
15,  1978. 
15,  1978. 

15. 1978. 
15,  1979. 
15,  1979. 
15,  1979. 
15,  1979. 
15,1980. 
15, 1980. 
15,  1981. 
IS,  1981. 
15,  1981. 


S98.900 

80.000 

218.050 

2.458,040 

91.000 
363.500 


438.800 

2,964,482 
808.175 

1,164,950 

2.605.600 
801.380 
615.820 

2.446.700 
379,952 
589.788 
871.000 
333,400 

5,233,103 

2.326.000 
266.350 
574.000 

1.386.760 


Subtotal 42,537,586 


Treeeury  bonds: 
Percent: 

4 Feb.  15. 

3H Nov.  15. 

7 Aug.  15, 

6H Feb.  15. 

W* June  15. 

6H *ug.  15. 

iU May  15. 

4J.i Miy  15. 

6H Nov.  15. 


fc 

6« 

7M 

S^::::;:::::::: 

7 ., 

gt::::::::::::: 

VA .— - 


Feb.  15 
May  15, 
Aug.  15, 
Feb.  15, 
Feb.  15. 
Aug.  15, 
May  15, 
Feb.  15, 
May  15. 
Nov.  15. 
May  15. 
Feb.  15. 


1980 

1980 

1981 

1982. 

1978-0... 

1984 

1985 

1975-85... 

1906 

1990 

1990 

1987-92... 

i9e»-a3... 

1993 

1988-93... 
1989-94... 

1995 

1993.9$... 

1998 

1994-99... 
1995-»00. 


151.260 

74.450 
121.425 
355.920 

86.750 
333,760 

46,800 
155.523 
310. 160 

84.250 

52.000 
509.200 

24,300 

63.250 
252.349 

76.625 

2.100 

137. 475 

30  7» 
786.585 
258.300 


Subtotal 3.913.232 


Total  U.S.  Govern- 
ment security 
holdings.. _ 


84.492.433 


FEDERAL  AGENCY  ISSUES* 


FN  MA: 
Percent: 

June  2. 1975.. 

i)rl June  10. 1975. 

6.80 Sepl  10. 1975. 


6.80. 


SepL  10. 1975. 

Dec  10.1975.. 

8H. Dec  10,  1975.. 

5.65 Mar  10.  1976.. 

7H Mar.  10.  1976.. 

5J5 June  10, 1976.. 

10 June  10, 1976.. 

5.85 Sept  10. 1976. 

6W Sept  10. 1976. 

7X Sept.  10, 1976. 

6^i Dec.  10.  1976.. 

7.45 : Dec.  10, 1976.. 

8.45 „ Dec  10, 1976.. 

6.30 M«.  10. 1977.. 

7.05 Mar.  10. 1977.. 

6H. iwe  10. 1977.. 

7.20 JwielO.  1977.. 

VA Sai>t  12, 1977. 

SepL  12. 1977. 


?k 


7H. 
7.fi. 
6.70. 
145. 
7.15. 


Dec  12. 1977. 

Dec.  12. 1977. 

Mv.  10, 1978.. 

Mm.  10. 1978.. 

J«M  12. 1978.. 

7.15 Sept  11, 1978. 

6^ .,.•. Dec  11, 1978.. 

195 Dec  11, 1978.. 

7Ji Mar.  12. 1979.. 

7.» June  11.  1979.. 

9.10 June  11.  1979.. 

6.40 Sept  10.  197$. 


$6,400 
36,605 
67.230 
37.290 
29.450 
13.000 
45,465 
16,000 
38,150 
36.925 
41, 455 
29,030 
700 
21,000 
30,100 
65,400 
35,950 
17.480 
5,800 
51.650 
38,915 
66.340 
33,850 
43,650 
23.000 
129,960 
66,325 
43.150 
45.000 
10,400 
40,000 
60.000 
49.600 
16.015 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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FEOCML  /IfiENCV  ISSUES  « 


November  7,  1975 


HoMiafi 
May  14.  1975 


Date 


Data 


FNMA: 


I-fS Sapt  10. 1979. 

yS Oat  10. 1979. 

Mar.  10.  im. 


6NMA: 


i2L Jin.  19. 1977.. 

IM- Ain.14, 1978. 

"1^ Jia.l9.  UC.. 

"5 Apr.6,l9«7.. 

W|. Oac.ll,  1987. 

HI" :—  Fat.  1.1918.. 

HI- Apr.8, 1988.. 

«». Ant.  12, 1988. 


TaM. 


FHLB: 
Parcant: 

5-«6 - May  27, 1975... 

JJS May 27.  1975... 

J»- *'»25, 1975... 

IHr - Aug.  25, 1975... 

I* Am.  25, 1975... 

«1 «o».25, 1975... 

'■•- "ov.  25, 1975... 

jJI- Nov.  25, 1975... 

H§- Feb.  25,  1976.... 

iff Feb.  25.  1976.... 

fS- Fab.  25, 1976.... 

HI-. Fab.2S,  197S.... 

.     l^-~. May  25, 1976.... 

?■« May 25, 1976.... 

J-g Au|.2S,  1976.... 

'iS- Aot  25, 1976.... 

Ml- A«2S,  1976.... 

IB- Mo».26, 1976.... 

fS-\ »o».  26, 1976.... 

fW-A Fat.  25, 1977.... 

Jg.— X Fat.  25, 1977.... 

Ml-— i. Fat.  25, 1977... 

HI— May  25,  1977.... 

fji- May 25. 1977.... 

2-W Au|.  2i,  1977.... 

MB Ai»2S,  1977.... 

!»- Hov.25,1977.... 

Ift »a«.25, 1977.... 

,      Hi Na».2S.  1977.... 

H?- F«*  27. 1978.... 

2-8 "••»  25.  1978.... 

IS «oy.2/,  1978. ... 

HI -  Fat.  26,  1979.... 

i<f Fab.  26, 1979.... 

f*,- May  25,  1979.... 

«•« May 25, 1979.... 

W- Am.  2/,  1979... 

J-S l»ow.  26,  1969... 

W Fat.  25, 1980.... 

JX- Fat.  25, 1980.... 

J-8- Oct  15.  1980 

HI llo».K.1981.... 

H^- Ple».27, 1981.... 

Iff- May  25.  1983.... 

JS «ov.  2i,  1983.... 

« M«y25,1984.... 

fH •la».2«,19B3.... 


HoMiBfs 
May  14,  1975 


"■»  14,  19^ 


as: 


]H Mar.  10. 1980 

Si JunalO.  1980. 

m- Sapt  10. 1980 

•A- Dae.  10,  1980. 

2* Mar.  10.  1981 

Jk JuoalO,  1981 

ni. Sapl  10. 1981 

%S Sapt  10. 1981 

2;» Oac.  10, 1981. 

fW- Mar.  10. 1982. 

••g JuoalO.  1982 

S-jJ Sap(.  10, 1982 

ys Dae.  10. 1982. 

f^- Juaal0.1W3 ^^ 

2^ JunalO  Ito. 54^205 

fK Sap*.  1^,1983 48  925 

f«- Juna  II,  1984. 

J* Sapt.  10. 1984 

H? Dae.  10, 1984. 

2# Mar.  11,1985. 

•H- Od.  1,1990... 

1-- ~.-  Mar.  10. 1992. 

2-g JunalO.  1992. 

J-fO Oct.  1.  1997... 

710 Dae.  10, 1997. 


55,260 
34,300 
14, 970 
60,000 
70,000 
58,110 
41,770 
11.800 
22,620 
30,780 
54,840 
31,750 
18,700 
14,910 
13,500 
58,870 
20,580 


16,630 
47,550 
30,580 

43,270 
40,000 
39,960 
36,535 
37,615 
23,235 


T*" 2,327,485 


3,300 
1,400 
15,000 
4,950 
10,460 
20.500 
19,495 
10,450 


85,555 


23,400 
47,250 
46,870 
21.250 
46.895 
13.500 
29.275 
11.390 
15.905 
8.500 
200 
8,240 
29.225 
8,500 
26,325 
10.325 
23,500 
16,960 
45,430 
17,300 
19,900 
25,000 
2.000 
16.980 
21.165 
76. 610 
3.000 
10. 515 
32.300 
3,000 
24,400 
32.675 
69,640 
31,000 
49,030 
23.500 
27.900 
34.500 
45.605 
42.415 
14,350 
50,100 
7,700 
13,980 
21^660 
51,600 
79,735 


1,28th  635 


5.» July  21, 

•-» July  21, 

7J0 Get  20, 

7.40 Oct  20, 

614 Jan.  20, 

9-20 Jan.  20, 

6H Apr.  20, 

»H Apr.  20, 

7?5 July  20, 

7.15 Oct  20, 

7.45 Jan  20, 

8!i Apr  20, 

7H July  20, 

6.35 Oct  20, 

8.70 Jan.  23, 

7.60 Apr  20, 

6.40 July  20, 

7.35 Oct  19. 

5 Jin  22, 

7.10 Jan.  22, 

§•» Apr  23, 

7.15 July  23, 

H? Oct  23, 

5.70_ Jan.  21, 

2*i- July  21, 

«7D Oct  20, 

6.70 Apr.  20, 

9.10 July  20 

7J0 Jan  20, 

6.90 Apr  20, 

7.30 Oct  20, 

7.30........... Oct  20, 

Total 654,640 


1975.. 
1975.. 
1975. 
1975.. 
1976.. 
1976.. 
1976. 
1976.. 
1976.. 
1976.. 
1977.. 
1977.. 
1977.. 
1977... 
1978.. 
1978.. 
1978.. 
1978... 
1979... 
1979... 
1979.. 
1979... 
1979... 
1980... 
1980... 
1980... 
1981.. 
1981... 
1982... 
1982.. 
1982... 
1983... 


350 
500 

7,100 

4,163 

32,475 

5,143 

14,600 

250 

26,150 

36,150 

1,950 

42,000 

37,570 

28,900 

20,000 

3,300 

2,000 

9,500 

16,570 

6,900 

10,000 

36,216 

43,318 

3,350 

3,150 

77,100 

4,800 

15,250 

80,000 

7,000 

47,450 

31, 435 


WattinHiM    Matre   Artt 
Trainit  Authority: 


7-30 July  1, 2012 

7.35 July  1,2012 

•■15 July  1,2014 

Total 


Ganaral  Sarvicai  Admint»-    Doc.  15,  2022 
tratiofl:    Parcant:    7.15 
(toUl). 


Total  acancy  issuat 5, 

Total  koldino*  U.S ~b1 

Govammaat  and 
afancy  tactions. 


>  To  ba  axchanfad  for  82,300,000  7H  parcant  Traasurv  noln 
i"*  *"«  ,^"7r$US561  8  pa^aSt  TTSsur/Mtes  dS 

mJJi5!'20O?20O5    **^'°*'  *^  '*'""'  ^"^^  '*"*•' 

>  Oua  to  roundint  fifuras  may  not  add  to  totals. 


FHA: 
Parcant: 

6.35 Mar.  31,1977. 

6.<5 Juna  30, 1977. 

6H- Aug.  31,1977. 

6.55 0«:  29,  1977. 

7.20 Mar  21.  1978. 

.     7>i May  12, 1978.. 

7--- Nov  30,  1980. 

6-40 Mar  31, 1981. 

IVi-- Juna  30, 1981. 

L'O Jan.  4,  i982... 

JH July  31, 1985.. 

hi Dae.  29, 1987. 

m Mar.  21, 1988. 

I    7W May  12, 1988.. 

m Doc.  28, 1988.. 

1    • Apr.  23, 1989.. 


13,506 

9,995 

15,988 

9,145 

8,595 

30,211 

8,995 

10,013 

12,499 

15,997 

43,002 

2,506 

2,993 

10,002 

37,500 

32,400 


Tot*' 263.347 


Banks  for  Co-ops.: 
Parcant: 

I-05 Juna 2, 1975.. 

7.40 July  1. 1975.. 

7.05 Aug.  4. 1975.. 

6.p Sapt  2,  1975. 

5?5 Oct  1,1975... 

6.15 No*.  3, 1975.. 


17,000 
2,800 
7,210 
8,375 
4,000 
7,500 


Total. 


46,885 


Export-Import  Bank: 
Parcant: 

5-70 Dae.  1,1976.. 

jy*- Aug.  2, 1977.. 

6.*5 Fab.  1, 1978.. 

7.30 Nov.  27, 1978. 

7--- Mar.  7. 1979.. 

6-f5 May  3. 1979.. 

510 Fat.  20. 1982. 


23,540 
6,645 
21,700 
11.500 
23.000 
30,000 
14,000 


To" 130,385 


FICB: 
Parcant: 

9.80 Juna  2. 1975. 

5-70 _ July  1, 1975.. 

9-60 July  1, 1975.. 

9<S A«f.4, 1975. 

8-05 Sapt  2. 1975. 

7.35 Oct  1,1975.. 

7.05 Nov.  3. 1975. 

6.15 D«L  1.1975.. 

6-05 Jaa.  5, 1976... 

6-60 Fat.  2, 1976.. 

••70 Apr.  4. 1977.. 

7-10 Jan.  3. 1978... 

7.40 Jaa.  2, 1979... 


13,750 

11,500 

32,175 

19,000 

27,200 

5,500 

30,150 

38,735 

2,000 

8,730 

9,835 

45,  275 

7,000 


ToW 250,850 


U.S.  Poatal  Sarvica:  Per- 
oaot:6H  parcant  (toUl). 


Fat.  1, 1997. 


25,000 


OAO  REPORT  SHOWS  HEW  HAS 
BEEN  CLAIMINO  PAISE  WELFARE 
SA  VINOS 

ITie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gwitle- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vawik)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
October  31,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Oversight  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
HEW's  quality  control  effort  to  reduce 
errors  In  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  program.  ITie  OAO  tes- 
tified that— 

In  October  1974.  HEVir  reported  that  the 
[Quality  Control  to  reduce  weUare  errors) 
had  generated  savtngs  of  $71  mllUon  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1974.  HEW  also  estt- 
mated  savings  of  $62  million  for  the  second 
half  of  1974. 

The  savings  were  not  based  on  vaUd  statis- 
tical projections  and  In  our  opinion  signif- 
icantly overstate  the  savings  that  could  rea- 
sonably be  attributed  to  a  reduction  In  case 
error  rates. 

After  describing  the  errors  in  HEW 
methodology,  QAO  estimated  that  us- 
ing better  statistical  methods — 

The  savings  computation  would  be  $36 
million  for  the  period  January-June  and 
$42  million  for  the  period  JxUy-December 
1974.  as  compared  with  HEW  estimates  of 
$71  mllUon  and  $62  million  respectively. 

The  testimony  also  revealed  that  even 
those  possible  savings  were  highly  ques- 
tionable. In  response  to  a  question 
whether  there  might  indeed  be  zero  sav- 
ings, GAO  officials  testified: 

I  don't  think  anybody  really  Imows  the 
extent  of  such  savings  that  may  have  been 
achieved.  Some  of  the  program  actions  that 
have  been  taken  to  reduce  errors  may  have 
acttially  Increased  program  costs.  We  don't 
believe  the  HEW  figures  for  the  reasons  I 
Indicated.  We  believe  (savings)  would  be 
somewhat  less  than  [those  claimed  by  HEW), 
and  I  guees  In  the  flnaj  analysis  I  would 
have  to  say.  yes.  what  you  are  sutlng  (that 
there  could  be  zero  savings]  could  be  a  pos- 
slbUlty.  *^ 

Also  on  Friday,  HEW  issued  a  new 
press  release  on  the  latest  figures  in  its 
quality  control  error  reduction  program 
for  AFDC,  claiming  that  since  January 
1974.  the  program  had  saved  $411  million 
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in  Federal  and  State  funds  and  removed 
about  270,000  ineligible  recipients  from 
the  welfare  rolls. 

The  GAO  testimony  on  the  same  day 
demolishes  the  HEW  claims  for  savings. 
The  fact  is  HEW  has  used  the  quality 
control  program  to  illegally  hold  back  or 
impound  payments  to  the  States.  HEW 
quality  control  efforts  have  been  merely 
government  by  press  release  and  of  no 
real  aid  for  assistance  to  the  States  in 
their  very  real  need  to  reduce  welfare 
errors. 

HEW's  October  31  press  release  claimed 
that— 

While  the  States  have  not  reduced  errors 
as  quickly  as  we  might  wish,  they  have  been 
working  very  effectively  and  have  developed 
Increasing  momentum. 

The  fact  is  that  since  the  last  figures 
were  available  and  the  October  31  press 
release,  error  rates  for  ineligible  indi- 
viduals on  the  welfare  roUs  increased  in 
22  States. 

Given  the  GAO  analysis  of  the  errors 
in  HEW  statistics  on  savings  and  the 
enormity  of  those  statistical  errors,  I 
believe  that  the  Department  knew  its 
figures  were  questicnable.  The  statistics 
were  just  the  product  of  a  policy  that 
wants  to  awear  to  be  "tough"  on  welfare 
errors  without  doing  any  hard  work  to 
correct  those  problems. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OP  DEDI- 
CATED SERVICE  TO  ITS  COMMU- 
NITY 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
I)ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  an  outstanding 
institution  in  my  district  and  to  the 
dedicated  individuals  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  that  institution's  purpose 
over  the  past  century. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Belleville, 
ni.,  is  currently  celebrating  its  100th 
anniversary.  Founded  in  1875  by  three 
German-bom  members  of  the  Hospital 
Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
this  cornerstone  of  the  Belleville  com- 
munity is  still  under  the  administration 
of  that  same  religious  order  of  women. 

Longevity,  however,  is  only  one  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  this  es- 
sential institution.  Through  periodic 
building  programs,  St.  Elizabeth's  has 
continued  to  evolve  over  the  years  in 
order  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
BeUeville  area.  It  is  indeed  fitting  that 
its  current  centennial  celebrations  coin- 
cide with  the  completion  of  a  $20  million 
development  program. 

The  people  of  Belleville,  of  course,  are 
already  aware  of  the  contribution  which 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  has  made  from 
one  generation  to  Oie  next.  The  tens 
of  thousands  of  area  residents  who  have 
relied  upon  St.  Elizabeth's  for  all  aspects 
Of  health  care  can  attest  to  its  funda- 
mental role  in  the  life  of  the  entire 
community. 

The  true  significance  of  this  occasion, 
however,  goes  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
any  one  locality.  The  story  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital  is  really   the  story  of 


America  itself.  Through  dedication  and 
determination,  our  ancestors  pieced  to- 
gether this  great  Nation  and  its  unlim- 
ited variety  of  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions. Despite  the  onrush  of  problems 
which  later  20th  cent\iry  life  has 
presented.  St.  Elizabeth's  offers  a  clear 
example  of  one  institution's  determina- 
tion to  face  the  c(»icems  off  today  and 
the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  Sistor  M.  Paulette  CoUings,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  St.  Elizabeth's,  and  to 
her  entire  staff.  And,  on  behsJf  of  my 
constituents  in  the  23d  District  of  Illi- 
nois, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  our  community's  grati- 
tude to  the  Hospital  Sisters  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis  for  their  century 
of  Christian  service. 

At  this  point  in  the  Reccmid.  I  would 
like  to  include  an  article  from  the  Octo- 
ber 29,  1975,  issue  of  the  News  Democrat 
of  Belleville  on  this  institution's  cen- 
tennial anniversary: 

St.  Euzabxth  Is  100  Ybabs  Old 
(By  Martha  DeUer) 

Bellxviuj:. — St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  is  cele- 
brating two  events  Thursday — Its  lOOth 
birthday  and  the  near-completion  of  a  $20 
million  expansion  project. 

Nationally-known  radio  and  television 
sports  personality  Jack  Buck  will  be  the  main 
speaker  at  a  celebration  dinner  at  7  p.m. 
Thursday  at  the  Belle-Clalr  Exposition  Hall. 

The  hospital  will  formally  dedicate  the  ad- 
dition Nov.  18  and  hold  an  open  house  Nov. 
22-23. 

During  Its  100  years,  St.  Elizabeth  has 
grown  from  a  six-bed,  one-story  former  school 
house  run  by  three  nuns  to  an  eight-story, 
500-bed  hospital  with  a  medical  staff  of  175 
and  1.260  paid  employes. 

The  hospital  Is  the  largest  employer  In 
Belleville,  and  one  of  the  largest  non-govern- 
ment employers  In  St.  Clair  County. 

The  latest  phase  of  that  growth,  the  $20 
million  expansion  project,  began  In  1972. 
Upon  completion,  the  hospital  will  have  498 
hospital  beds  compared  to  about  400  now. 
The  expansion  will  also  provide  space  for 
other  new  services. 

The  addition  Is  a  three-story  wing  extend- 
ing from  the  southeast  corner  of  the  hospital, 
plus  four  floors  added  to  the  old  northeast 
and  southeast  wings. 

Besides  providing  more  new  floor  space 
than  In  the  entire  1968  hospital,  the  addition 
win  also  provide  space  for  expanding  a  num- 
ber of  hospital  departments.  Including  emer- 
gency, radiology,  medical  records,  therapy, 
surgery,  recovery  and  Intensive  care. 

Hospital  officials  say  the  addition  was  a 
must  If  the  hospital  is  to  continue  to  serve 
the  area's  health  needs. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  and  oper- 
ations performed  In  the  hospital  have  In- 
creased nearly  a  thousand-fold  since  187S. 

The  six-bed  hospital  opened  by  the  three 
Oerman  nuns  was  the  first  health-care  facil- 
ity of  any  kind  In  Belleville. 

The  three  hospital  sisters  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis  (the  order  still  operates 
St.  Elizabeth's)  did  most  of  their  nu»lng  in 
patients'  homes,  but  there  were  six  beds  In 
the  makeshift  Infirmary. 

The  sisters  accomplished  another  first  when 
they  built  a  "real  hospital"  on  the  site  of  the 
present  St.  Elizabeth's  In  1880.  The  ho^iltal 
had  22  rooms  for  68  patients,  an  operating 
room,  a  "drug  store,"  a  chapel,  laundry,  and 
quarters  for  the  nuns.  There  were  four  doc- 
tors on  the  staff.  Prior  to  that,  the  only  full- 
fledged  hospital  In  the  area  was  the  County 
Poor  House  for  Indigent  persons. 

The  next  expansion  occurred  In  1893  when 


two  three-story  wings  were  added  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  1880  hospital.  The  new  addi- 
tion Included  80  beds,  a  second  operating 
room,  pharmacy,  and  elevators. 

In  1913.  the  bosplUl  was  expanded  again. 
This  time,  the  hospital  added  a  $3,600  x-ray 
machine,  plus  laboratory  equipment  needed 
to  test  urine,  b^ood  and  specimens.  A  new 
chapel  also  was  added  in  1914. 

Foreseeing  the  need  for  still  more  faculties, 
the  Sisters  purchased  land  between  Harrison 
Street  and  Centrevllle  Avenue  and  buUt  an- 
other addition  in  1927.  That  addition  gave 
the  hospital  approximately  40  more  patient 
rooms. 

The  1927  hospital  was  described  by  a  doctor 
as  "a  really  modern,  well-equipped  Institu- 
tion." It  had  114  patient  beds,  two  operating 
rooms,  a  maternity  department,  a  labcvatory^ 
two  x-ray  rooms,  a  treatment  room  and  diag- 
nostic rooms. 

In  1934,  a  buUdlng  on  the  Harrison  Street 
property  was  remodeled  as  a  home  for  nurses 
and  aides,  and  named  "Villa  Claire." 

Most  of  the  1927  hospital  was  torn  down  in 
1961  to  build  the  present  hospital,  which 
was  completed  In  1958.  The  1968  hospital 
contained  approximately  250  patient  beds 
plus  a  110-bed  home  for  the  aged. 

The  1958  hospital  served  the  Belleville  com- 
munity until  the  late  1960s  when  the  nearly 
completed  $20  million  expansion  project  was 
started. 

The  number  of  pattenta  Increased  from  82 
In  1888  to  63,459  In  and  out-patients  In  fiscal 
1974-75.  The  number  of  operations  Increased 
from  46  In  1900  to  14.523  In  1974-76. 

The  number  of  births  nas  Increased  from 
17  In  1920  to  1,032  In  1974-75.  At  the  same 
time,  the  average  patient's  hospitalization 
period  has  decreased  from  16  days  In  1920 
to  five  days  in  1975. 

Few  statistics  were  kept  In  the  early  days 
of  the  hospital.  Records  complied  since  the 
last  expansion  in  1968,  however,  show  the 
following  Increases  In  hospital  services: 

X-ray  treatments — from  26.880  In  1968  to 
59,611  In  1975;  laboratory  procedures — from 
83,469  In  1958  to  902,811  in  1976;  and  re- 
habilitation treatments — from  8,036  In  1968 
to  more  than  20,000  In  1976  (rehabUltation 
now  Includes  physical,  occupational  and 
speech  therapy  departmenta.  all  started  since 
the  new  expansion  began  in  1972.) 

Those  increased  services  have  added  to  the 
cost  of  oi>eratlng  the  hospital,  as  has  higher 
construction  costs.  For  example,  the  original 
1880  hospital  cost  only  $6,800,  compared  to 
the  $20  million  price  tag  on  an  addition  to 
the  present  hospital. 

Once,  the  Sisters  and  their  benefactors 
were  able  to  finance  the  hospital  without 
outside  help.  Now  they  have  to  rely  on 
federal  grants  and  selling  bonds  for  con- 
struction. 

The  latest  expansion  was  paid  for  through 
a  $1,734,000  federal  grant,  »  $1,250,000  publlo 
fund  raising  campaign,  and  the  sale  or  $20 
million  In  first  mc»'tgage  bonds.  The  holders 
of  mortgage  bonds  have  first  claim  to  the 
facility  If  the  hospital  defaulta  on  Its  bond 
paymenta. 


JOHN  C.  GOODMAN  OP  OFALLON. 
ILL..  ELECTED  POSTMASTER 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tiie  Rscoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
1  of  next  year,  the  new  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Postmasters  of 
the  United  States  will  take  office  for  a  2- 
year  term.  I  am  pleased  to  advise  my 
colleagues  that  the  new  president  is  Mr. 
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Jcflin  C.  Goodman,  postmaster  of  OTU- 
lon,  SL.  my  friend  and  constituent. 

Postmaster  Goodman  is  currently 
secretaiy-treasurer  of  the  Postmasters' 
Association,  and  Is  the  first  secietary- 
treasiu-er  to  ascend  directly  to  the  presi- 
dency. I  feel  this  is  a  great  tribute  to 
John's  ability  within  the  organization, 
as  Is  the  fact  that  with  a  membership 
of  31,728.  he  ran  unopposed  in  his 
election. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  John's  ac- 
complishments in  his  14  years  as  post- 
master of  O'Fallon,  since  President  John 
Kennedy  made  the  appointment  at  my 
recommendation  in  January  of  1961. 
Since  that  time  John  has  proved  his 
dedication  to  serving  the  public  by  mak- 
ing the  O'Fallon  Post  Office  one  of  the 
best-run  in  southern  Illinois.  This  in  it- 
self is  no  easy  taslc.  yet  John  has  still 
found  time  for  such  community  activities 
as  organizing  and  mana^ng  LlUIe 
League  and  American  Legion  football 
and  baseball,  serving  as  an  alderman  and 
constable  for  the  city  of  OTallon,  and 
participating  in  the  O'Fallon  Jaycees. 

John's  national  success  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  all  who  know  him.  not  only 
because  he  is  the  first  Illinois  president 
or  the  first  small-town  president  of  the 
association,  but  because  he  is  a  man 
totally  dedicated  to  the  betterment  of 
his  commimlty.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  wishing  John  and 
his  family  good  luck,  congratulations, 
and  continued  success. 

I  think  the  following  article  ptiblished 
in  the  Metro-East  Journal  will  show  the 
esteem  in  which  John  is  held  lo<»lly: 
OTalloit  P08T11A8TEB  Has  Bic  Roxnx 
(By  Bob  Matbes) 
CFsUoQ  PostmMter  John  C.  Ooodman  bad 
no  thoughts  of  rising  to  a  high  office  In  the 
National  AsaocUtlon  o*  Postmasters  when  he 
Joined  the  organization. 

Now,  only  13  years  later,  he  is  president  of 
the  association,  which  represents  31,738  post- 
masters In  the  nation. 

Goodman,  43,  of  302  Wesley  Dr.,  OTallon, 
established  several  "firsts"  in  the  association 
with  his  election  at  the  recent  72nd  annual 
oonventlon  of  the  postmasters  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.  Be  was: 

The  first  postmaster  from  minols  elected 
national  president. 

TTie  first  postmaster  from  a  small  city  like 
O'Fallon  to  become  president. 

The  first  national  secretary-treasurer  to 
ascend  directly  to  the  presidency,  althou^ 
several  had  tried. 

Ooodman  was  bom  in  St.  touls  but  he  had 
Uved  In  O'FaUon  35  years  and  Is  a  1960  grad- 
uate of  O'Fallon  Township  High  School.  He 
served  In  the  Air  Force  five  years  and  later 
worked  at  the  Brown  Shoe  Co.  m  St.  Louis 
before  he  was  appointed  O'FaUon  postmaster 
Jan.  26  1961. 

His  appointment  was  the  first  postmaster 
H>Polntment  in  lUlnols  under  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  coming  only  five  days  after  Ken- 
nedy's Inauguration. 

Ooodman  was  i4>polnted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  VS.  Bep.  Melvln  Price  D-East 
St.  I^Rils  during  Goodman's  single  two-year 
term  as  Democratic  committeeman  tn  O'Fal- 
lon Precinct  l.  In  those  days  congressmen 
usually  recommended  persons  suggested  by 
their  party's  precinct  committeeman  in  com- 
munttieB  where  vacancies  existed.  Ooodman 
was  soggested  by  the  city's  three  Democratic 
committeemen. 

Ooodman  also  served  one  four-year  term  as 


an  O'FaUon  alderman  and  one  term  as  O'Fal- 
lon constable. 

"But  I  probably  was  more  active  In  the 
O'FaUon  Jaycees  than  In  anything  else" 
Ooodman  says. 

He  Joined  the  postmasters  association  the 
day  he  became  postmaster.  "I  was  signed  up 
by  Sam  Plant  who  was  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  state  organization  at  the  time,"  Oood- 
man said.  Plant  served  as  postmaster  of  Na- 
tional City  from  1967  until  his  retirement 
last  February. 

Ooodman  held  aU  of  the  state  offices  In  the 
association  and  the  chairmanship  of  several 
committees  of  the  national  organization  be- 
fore he  was  elected  national  secretary-treas- 
urer three  years  ago.  He  continues  in  that 
office  imtil  Jan.  l,  when  he  begins  his  two- 
year  term  ss  president. 

Objectives  of  the  postmasters  associatlcMi 
include  promotion  of  programs  to  provide 
the  best  possible  service  for  postal  users 
and  to  enhance  the  welfare  of  members  of 
the  sssociation.  Recently,  Ooodman  has  been 
spending  considerable  time  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  fighting  proposals  to  eliminate  12.000 
post  offices  in  rural  communities.  He  has 
testified  before  a  Hoiise  sub-committee  that 
is  conducting  hearings  on  the  proposal.  He 
also  is  fighting  for  management  personnel 
wage  Increases  equal  to  those  the  postal  serv- 
ice has  authorized  for  postal  employees. 

Ooodman  favors  the  postage  Increases  that 
are  pending.  "After  all,  postal  service  stUl 
is  one  of  the  best  bargains  available,"  he 
says. 

As  president,  Ooodman  estimates,  he  will 
travel  out  of  town  about  90  days  a  year — 
approximately  the  same  number  of  days  he 
has  been  traveling  as  secretary-treasurer. 
"Fortunately,  my  wife  (the  former  Miss 
Donna  Fohne  of  O'FaUon)  will  be  able  to 
travel  with  me  much  of  the  time."  Ooodman 
said.  Their  daughter.  Wendy.  10.  wlU  go  on 
some  of  the  trips. 

■"nie  post  office  still  will  have  to  be  run." 
Goodman  said.  "I  can  do  some  of  it  by  tele- 
phone. And  I  have  an  excellent  assistant 
postmaster  in  Mrs.  Dorothy  McArdle  and 
supervisor  in  Kenneth  Schwarz,"  he  said. 

"It's  a  great  feeling,"  Goodman  said  at  his 
election.  "I  never  had  expected  it  because  aU 
presidents  previously  had  been  from  much 
bigger  cities  like  New  York  or  St.  Louis." 

Goodman  will  have  to  give  up  most  of  Ills 
athletic  activities  at  O'FaUon.  He  organized 
Little  league  football  in  the  city,  managed 
the  American  Legion  football  team  until  two 
years  ago.  has  served  as  UtUe  League  base- 
ball commissioner  15  years,  and  has  been 
the  only  field  announcer  ever  named  for 
footbaU  games  at  the  O'FaUon  High  School 
stadium. 

"I  am  giving  up  aU  the  athletics  excq>t 
for  field  announcer,"  said  Goodman,  whose 
sons,  Curtis  and  Larry,  played  half-back 
positions  a  few  years  ago  for  O'Fallon  High. 

"That  annoimcer's  spot  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest loves  of  my  life.  I  can  always  get  back 
to  town  for  the  footbaU  home  games,"  Oood- 
man said. 


I/X>KING  BEYOND  THE  IMMEDIATE 
CRISIS.  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  FOR 
OUR  CITIES? 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarlm  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jerry  Flnkel- 
steln,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Law 
Journal  sets  forth  a  plan  for  assisting 
all  of  oiu*  cities  in  two  editorials,  which 
are  well  worth  considering. 

The  editorials  follow: 


(nom  the  New  Tork  Law  Journal. 
Oct.  1,  1976] 
Atrntion:  Pkbstpknt  Fobo,  Vice  Puamnn 
BocxxrxLUB.     OovxBNOE    Cabet,    Matos 

BBAICX — A  M«a»HAT.l.  PlAN  VOS  ClTtES 

(By  Jerry  Finkelstein) 
Many  of  our  cities  and  local  governments 
are  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Consequencta 
for  ouv  nation  and  our  economy   will  be 
tragic. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  avert  this  tragedy. 
What  is  urgently  needed  is  a  Marshall  Plan 
for  our  cities  to  provide  a  $100  bUlion  federal 
aid  program,  over  ten  years,  to  help  finance 
the  rebuilding  and  restoration  of  our  urban 
centers. 

TRSXAT  TO  COUNTBT 

After  World  War  n.  the  Blarshall  Plan 
saved  Western  Europe  from  coUapse  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  a  matter  that  was  of  din 
threat  to  the  security  of  our  nation.  The 
prospect  that  some  of  our  cities  nuy  col- 
lapse equaUy  threatens  the  sectirity  aad% 
economy  of  America.  The  need  to  avert  those 
consequences  are  equally  compelling  for  a 
creative  and  determined  national  response. 
Chief  Judge  Charles  D.  Breltel,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  and  leading  members 
of  the  Bar  have  already  voiced  their  deq> 
concern  over  cutbacks  in  New  York's  Judicial 
system.  Lawyers  have  felt  the  elfects  in  *>m\f 
daUy  dealings  with  the  courts.  Fewer  per- 
sonnel. Worsened  conditions  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  Not  enough  money  to 
properly  do  the  Job. 

On  July  10.  1974.  the  Law  Journal  first 
published  an  editorial  warning  that  leader- 
ship was  needed — then.  It  talked  about  m- 
flatlon.  Unemployment.  Disastrous  securities 
markets.  Solutions  to  economic  problems. 

It  asked  questions.  About  the  effect  of  the 
unsettled  Eurodollar  market.  Energy  prob- 
lems. Oil  prices.  Survival  of  banking  insti- 
tutions. High  interest  rates.  The  developing 
national  and  international  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary crisis. 

The  editorial  pointed  out:  "We  must  soli* 
our  economic  problems.  Or  we  won't  be  able 
to  deal  with  any  other  problems." 
It  is  already  late. 

IMMKDIATE  DANGKB 

The  immediate  danger  is  default  by  the 
City  of  New  York  on  Its  debt  obUgatlons.  The 
consequences  for  the  national  economy  of 
the  City's  precarious  financial  condition  an 
most  fully  appreciated  perhaps  by  the  legal 
profession  in  our  city.  We  are  the  fln^nnisi 
center  of  the  nation.  Lawyers  particulariy 
are  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the  capital 
market  for  private  enterprise  is  virtuaUy  non- 
existent. It  woiUd  be  impossible  in  today*! 
market  for  a  bright,  perceptive  and  inventtve 
genius  to  finance  another  Xerox.  Or  thne 
entrepeneuriar  young  people  to  start  up  a 
new  business  and  raise  needed  capital.  And 
thus  employment  opportunities  are  fore- 
closed. 

It  has  become  impossible  for  private  in- 
dustry and  business  to  raise  equity  capital. 
Mtmlcipal  bonds  are  available  at  double- 
digit,  tax-free  interest  rates.  Moreover,  in- 
vestors are  frightened  that  the  domino  effect 
of  the  City's  default,  followed  possibly  by 
the  default  of  the  state  and  other  mimici- 
palities,  will  result  In  llliqiildlty  and  possible 
insolvency  among  some  banks  in  various 
parts  of  the  coimtry. 

The  Immediate  crisis  confronting  our  dty 
and  other  cities  is  the  end  product  of  trends 
that  have  been  underway  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  The  country  witnessed  a  huge 
migration  of  population.  Middle-income 
families  deserted  the  core  cities  for  the  sub- 
urbs and  were  replaced  in  the  inner  cities 
by  blacks.  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  deprived 
and  disadvantaged  groups.  This  phenomenon 
eroded  the  municipal  tax  l>aae,  imposed  upon 
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the  cities  new  burdens  of  pubUc  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  new  population  mix. 
State  and  local  governments  have  re- 
sponded to  their  fiscal  problems  by  increas- 
ing taxes.  By  reducing  expenditures.  By 
tightening  administration.  By  reducing  op- 
erations. During  the  past  year,  state  gov- 
ernments have  increased  taxes  by  $2.1  bU- 
lion. Reduced  services  by  $1.9  bUlion.  De- 
layed or  canceled  some  $400  million  in 
capital  construction.  Budget  reductions  were 
accomplished  on  the  state  level,  at  least  tn 
part  by  reducing  work  forces  by  approximate- 
ly 40,000  positions.  Local  governments  have 
reduced  work  forces  by  approximately  100,- 
000  positions.  Much  of  these  layoffs  were  un- 
fortunate. This  means  fewer  policemen.  Re- 
duced services.  Overburdened  courts.  Im- 
paired Justice. 

xmcTS  or  recession 

This  long-term  trend  was  exacerbated 
within  the  last  two  years  by  the  economic 
recession.  By  rising  unemployment.  By  in- 
flation. By  the  after-effects  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  And  by  the  energy  crisis.  AU  of  which 
wreaked  havoc  on  municipal  budgets.  The 
Impact  of  these  economic  conditions  upon 
state  and  local  budgets  is  revealed  in  studies 
made  by  the  congressional  Joint  Ekx>nomic 
Committee. 

According  to  this  study,  in  1972,  state  and 
local  budgets  throughout  the  nation  pro- 
duced a  surplus  of  $4  billion.  Because  of  the 
sluggish  economy  in  1973,  this  siirplus  dis- 
appeared. The  combined  state  and  local 
budgets  were  essentially  in  balance.  How- 
ever, in  1974,  inflation-affected  expenditure 
Increases,  coupled  with  recession-induced 
revenue  shortfalls,  combined  to  produce  a 
deficit  of  $8  bUUon. 

In  New  York  City,  the  unemployment  rate 
at  the  present  time  is  approximately  12  per 
cent.  Twice  what  it  was  Jvtst  one  year  ago. 
In  human  terms,  the  statistics  mean  that 
we  added  176.000  people  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  in  one  year,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  in  the  city  to  over 
360,000.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  city's 
budget,  the  sluggish  economy  has  meant 
sharp  decreases  in  revenues  and  sharp  in- 
creases in  all  expenditures.  Including  for 
the  greater  number  of  people  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls. 

There  Is  a  paradox  in  aU  of  this.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  provided  tax  rebates  and 
tax  reductions  to  stimiUate  the  economy  by 
Increasing  consumer  piirchasing  power.  At 
the  same  time,  state  and  local  governments 
have  been  reducing  consumer  purchasing 
power  by  increasing  taxes.  In  addition, 
while  the  federal  government  is  seeking  to 
reduce  the  unemployment  rolls,  state  and 
local  governments  are  compelled  to  dlsnUas 
employees,  thereby  adding  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls. 

LONO-OVEEDTirE    STEPS 

Our  city  is  in  the  process  of  taking  long 
overdue  steps  to  put  its  fiscal  house  in  or- 
der. By  eliminating  Jobs  that  have  for  too 
long  been  the  haven  of  political  hacks.  And 
there  are  more  who  should  go.  By  improving 
management  techniques.  Increasing  em- 
ployee productivity.  The  barnacles  of  waste 
and  Inefficiency  that  have  t>ecome  encrusted 
on  the  city's  bureaucracy  are  being  cut 
away.  SimUar  steps  have  been  taken  and  are 
being  taken  throughout  the  nation  by  other 
municipalities. 

Banks,  insurance  companies,  corporations 
and  others  have  responded.  The  average  per- 
son wUl  show  his  faith  \mder  a  new  pro- 
gram by  buying  smaller  denomination  bonds. 
And  they  are  responding  in  other  ways.  By 
prepaying  real  estate  taxes.  By  working  hard 
to  save  the  city. 

IVDEBAL  BOLE  rOBECAaT 

I  am  confident  that  Vice  President  Nelson 
A.  RockefeUer  Is  working  on  this  problem.  I 


believe  the  national  administration,  not- 
withstanding its  stance  to  date,  will  soon  be- 
gin to  work  hand  in  hand  with  Governor 
Carey,  Mayor  Beame  and  with  other  gover- 
nors and  mayors  on  a  nonpartisan  approach 
to  the  resolution  of  the  problems  that  af- 
flict our  m\micipallties. 

In  times  of  crisis,  everyone  works  together. 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Conservatives 
and  Liberals.  AU  necessary  for  the  pubUc 
good.  That's  what  government  is  all  about. 

Obviously,  a  first  step  In  that  direction  is  a 
program  of  federal  guarantees  for  municipal 
bonds.  Or  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
agency  to  insure  municipal  bonds  along  the 
lines  that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration insures  bank  deposits  ...  or  some 
other  constructive  process. 

There  is  no  warrant  for  the  proposition 
that  such  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
government  wo\ild  destroy  the  Federal  sys- 
tem by  Importing  Federal  controls  on  munic- 
ipalities. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
FDIC  did  not  nationalize  our  banks.  Nor  did 
mortgage  guarantees  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration nationalize  our  home-buUdlng  in- 
dtistry. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  Before  the  politi- 
cal year  1976  obscures  most  Federal  activities 
with  poUtical  overtones.  It  may  indeed  be 
that  President  Ford,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury WlUiam  E.  Simon  and  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Arthur  Bums  have  been 
leading  the  oppoeitlon  to  any  such  pro- 
grams in  an  effort  to  stimulate  New  York  City 
into  the  aggressive  steps  that  it  has  taken 
to  produce  a  balanced  budget.  If  so,  they 
have  succeeded  in  their  purpose  and  should 
support  Federal  action  to  avert  a  looming 
disaster. 

The  people  of  our  nation  and  our  city 
have  tradltlonaUy  responded  selflessly  to 
disaster.  Whether  it  is  the  blackout  that 
plunged  the  city  into  darkness  a  few  years 
ago.  Or  if  the  disaster  is  a  flood.  Or  a  hxir- 
ricane.  I  know  that  the  people  and  their 
leaders  wUl  respond  with  flrmness  and  self- 
lessness. To  preserve  our  cities  from  finan- 
cial disaster. 

Our  time  Is  shCMt. 

f  Frcmi  the  New  York  Law  Journal, 

Oct.  9. 1976] 

Not  a  Ripple — ^Btjt  a  Ttoal  Wave 

(By  Jerry  Finkelstein) 

Disaster  looms  ahead  for  the  City  of  New 
York. 

It  must  be  averted. 

It  wiU  be  equaUy  disastrous  not  only  for 
the  city,  but  for  the  national  and  interna- 
tional economies. 

Ask  any  lawyer.  He's  been  working  with 
cUents.  Trying  to  meet  the  emergencies. 
And  crises  resulting  from  the  uncertainties. 
Preparing  for  the  contingencies. 

This  grim  prediction  was  made  apparent 
by  the  study  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  which  reported  that  as 
many  as  100  banks  throughout  the  United 
States  may  suffer  in  the  unnecessary  insol- 
vency of  New  York  City. 

Similar  warnings  from  abroad,  beginning 
with  the  admonition  by  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  of  West  Germany,  and  foUowed  by 
other  Western  Xhiropean  countries  reinforce 
the  fears  that  the  international  monetary 
system  may  collapse  In  the  event  of  a  de- 
fault by  New  York  City. 

In  part,  the  troubles  besetting  New  York 
City  are  a  product  of  long-enduring  difflciil- 
tlee  that  have  afflicted  the  American 
economy. 

Fifteen  months  ago.  on  July  10.  1974.  in 
an  editorial  published  by  the  New  York  Law 
Journal  entitled  "Economic  Crisis:  Leader- 
ship Needed."  we  pointed  out  the  events  of 
the  past  year  were  indeed  predictable. 

It  should  have  been  more  readUy  predict- 
able to  Government  officials.  With  access  to 


huge  resources  of  Information.  Knowledge. 
Analysts.  Experts. 

In  the  Law  Journal  editorial  last  year, 
which  was  written  after  extensive  consulta- 
tions for  about  two  yeara  with  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  corporate  Bar,  government  offi- 
cials and  sophisticated  bankers  and  others. 
Long  before  there  was  any  overt  sign  of  many 
of  the  crises  which  developed  in  the  past 
year,  we  warned  of  the  developing  problems 
point  by  point. 

But  then  President  Nixon  was  preoccupied 
with  his  Watergate  attorneys.  And  the  Amer- 
ican people  suffered. 

All  of  these  festering  economic  problems 
have  been  exacerbated  by  the  fiscal  crisis  in 
New  York  City. 

Interest  rates  on  municipal  bonds  have 
skyrocketed.  To  a  point  where  it  has  become 
virtually  impossible  for  private  enterprise  to 
borrow  money  at  reasonable  Interest  rate*. 
And  the  equity  markets  for  fimds  have  dried 
up  completely.  Who  is  willing  to  Invest  in 
a  new  enterprise  when  he  can  secure  as 
much  as  12  per  cent  or  more  tax  free?  So 
who  can  start  or  expand  his  business? 
Create  new  Jobs? 

The  immediate  Impact  of  a  default  by  New 
York  City  wlU  be  felt  by  coimtlees  com- 
mnnitles  in  the  State.  Where  the  city  has 
extensive  real  estate  holdings — for  reservoirs, 
for  instance — and  pays  local  real  estate  taxes. 
In  Nassau.  And  Suffolk.  And  in  Weetchester 
and  many  upstate  communities. 

Also  affected  immediately  will  be  countless 
vendors  throughout  the  United  States.  Who 
may  face  bankruptcy  in  the  event  that  New 
York  City  fails  to  pay  its  bUls.  The  smaU 
businessman  who  suppUed  desks  for  our 
schools.  The  printer  who  suppUed  station- 
ery. And  so  on  throughout  the  American 
economy. 

Default  by  the  city  and  Its  Impact  on 
banks  throughout  the  nation  will  make  it 
impossible  for  banks  to  refinance  mortgages. 
Or  to  make  new  money  available  tar  a  pros- 
pective home  buyer.  Lawyers  know  this  first- 
hand. 

The  issue  is  so  critical.  The  crisis  so  deep. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  "PoU- 
tics  as  Usual."  Good  government  is  helping 
people. 

And  now  Is  the  time  to  help  people. 

Not  only  in  New  York.  But  throughout  the 
nation.  And  the  world. 

We  are  at  a  point  at  which  our  very  way  of 
life  is  at  stake.  Democracy  as  we  know  it.  The 
Free  Enterprise  System  which  has  made 
America  g^eat. 

Last  Wednesday,  In  a  Law  Journal  editorial, 
we  suggested  a  number  of  possible  steps  that 
might  alleviate  the  present  crisis.  A  MarshaU 
Plan  for  Cities.  An  FDIC  for  municipal  bonds. 
Even  Federal  guarantees.  Something. 

There  must  be  many  other  viable  ideas. 
We  would  welcome  them.  By  solving  New 
York  City's  problems,  we  will  be  helping 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  heed  was  not  taken  of  our 
editorial  fifteen  months  ago.  Events  discussed 
occurred.  The  crisis  deepened.  The  Franklin 
Bank  faUed.  The  Security  National  Bank  was 
forced  to  merge.  Countless  investment 
houses  closed  their  doors.  People  are  stUl  out 
of  work.  Our  energy  problems  are  greater. 
Fiscal  policy  waivers.  Monetary  problems 
abound. 

And  New  York  City's  problems  hover  over 
aU  of  these  crises  like  a  black  cloud. 

If  aU  this  was  apparent  to  us  more  than  a 
year  ago,  it  should  tiave  been  more  deeply 
understood  in  Washington.  We  do  not  claim 
to  be  prescient.  But  the  accuracy  of  the  fore- 
cast does  little  credit  to  those  who  seek  to 
lead  this  nation. 

It  Is  demeaning  for  someone  to  be  out  of 
work. 

It  Is  demeaning  for  a  businessman  to  watch 
his  life's  work  go  down  the  drain  into  diffi- 
culties or  bankruptcy. 
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It  te  dtmea ning  (or  »  nstlon  aa  gnat  aa 
oun  to  let  that  greatneae  allp  away  by  de- 
fault. 

Our  world  leadership  obyloualy  would  de- 
eUoc.  Bow  would  B4imu  look  U  lloacow 
tailed? 

"For  waat  of  a  aall  a  kingdom  wae  lost." 

It  may  very  well  turn  out  for  want  of  New 
Tork  City  our  way  of  life  may  be  lost. 

The  tune  growa  ebortar. 

It  Is  later  than  we  think. 


November  7,  1975 


IWTRODDCnON    OP    EDUCATIONAL 
EZFBK6BS  TAX  DEFEBRAL  ACT 

(Mr.  lOKVA  a«ked  and  was  given  per- 
miwion  to  extend  his  remaiics  at  this 
point  in  the  Bscorp  and  to  include  ex- 
tranooug  matter.) 

Mr.  ICIKVA.  ilr.  ^leaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Educational  Expenses 
Tax  O^erral  Act  of  1975.  This  bill  is  in- 
teniled  to  permit  parents,  who  are  in- 
creasingly burdened  by  the  high  costs  of 
a  cc^ege  education  for  their  children,  to 
defer  a  significant  portion  of  theh-  Fed- 
eral income  tax,  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  cost  oi  eligible  educational  expoises, 
until  after  their  child  has  finished  his  or 
her  educatiim.  Amounts  deferred  would 
be  repaid  over  a  10-year  period  with  no 
interest  charged  to  the  parents.  Eligible 
expenses  for  which  a  deferral  may  be 
takox  include  tuition,  fees,  books,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  similar  itons  re- 
quired for  the  pursuit  of  an  education  or 
ttuining  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  at  a  vocational  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  higher  education  learn- 
ing and  vocational  training  are  high  pri- 
orities in  our  society.  These  valuable  re- 
sources must  be  within  the  grasp  of  all 
individuals  and  families  regardless  of  in- 
come level.  The  opportunity  to  pursue  an 
education  at  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  or  at  a  vocational  school  must 
be  afforded  to  all  Americans. 

In  recent  years,  the  escalating  cost  of 
higher  education,  coupled  with  the  im- 
pact of  our  inflationary  economy,  has 
made  access  to  postsecondary  institutions 
increasingly  difficult  for  far  too  many 
students.  A  recent  survey  by  the  College 
&itrance  Examination  Board  shows  that 
the  average  cost  for  a  student  at  a  4- 
year  public  university  has  Increased  over 
50  percent  in  the  last  6  years.  This  places 
a  heavy  financial  burden  not  only  on 
lower-income  families  and  individuals 
but  also  on  many  middle-  and  upper- 
middle  income  persons  In  our  society.  Un- 
fortunately, this  trend  is  continuing. 
Costs  for  a  student  at  a  public  4 -year 
institution  are  expected  to  Increase  an- 
other 12  percent  this  school  year.  The 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  predicts  that 
during  the  next  8  years  there  will  be  an 
80-percent  increase  In  the  average  cost 
of  4  years  of  college. 

This  alarming  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
higher  education  Is  not  limited  to  pub- 
lic institutions.  Tuition  rates  have  in- 
creased by  48  percent  at  private  4-year 
institutions  since  1970.  Because  of  the 
private  institutions'  heavier  reliance  on 
tuition  for  revenue,  they  have  been 
forced  to  radically  increase  their  tui- 
tion rate.  Many  are  now  at  the  point 
where  they  are  In  danger  of  pricing 
themselves  out  of  the  range  of  all  but  a 
very  few  American  students.  In  fact  the 
College  Entrance  ExamhiaUon  Board  es- 


ttmates  that  the  average  cost  of  tuition 
aad  fees  alone  at  a  private  school  will  be 
12.240  for  this  1975-78  school  year,  a  cost 
increasingly  out  of  reach  of  thousands 
of  families. 

In  addition  to  providing  assistance  for 
higher  educational  expenses,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes tax  relief  for  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  at  business, 
technical,  trade,  or  other  vocational 
schools.  Such  schools  provide  valuable 
training  for  millions  of  Americans  in  a 
wide  variety  of  occupations.  It  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  such  training  ought  to 
be  strongly  encouraged  and  that  a  tax 
deferral  for  vocational  school  expenses 
should  be  made  available  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  that  for  institutions  of  higher 
education.  ITils  Nation  Is  in  great  need 
of  persons  skilled  in  all  the  fields  for 
which  training  is  provided  by  bushieas. 
technical,  and  similar  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  in  brief  provides 
the  option  of  tax  deferrals  to  any  tax- 
payer—including a  parent,  a  student,  a 
spouse,  or  other  person  or  persons — who 
pays  certain  qualified  educational  ex- 
penses for  postsecondary  education.  The 
amount  deferred  must  not  be  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income.  Taxpayers  may  defer  certain 
educational  expenses  such  as  tuition, 
fees,  books,  supplies,  required  equip- 
ment, and  other  items  which  are  actu- 
ally required  for  educational  or  trainliig 
purposes.  Payment  would  be  made  in  a 
series  of  10  equal  Installments.  Such  pay- 
ment would  be  due  over  a  period  of  10 
years  starting  hi  the  first  taxable  year 
during  which  the  hidivdual  Is  no  longer 
enrolled  in  a  college  or  a  vocational 
school  or  during  the  lOlii  taxable  year 
after  the  first  year  for  which  the  tax- 
payer took  a  deferral.  A  taxpayer  could 
not  defer  more  than  $1,500  of  tax  other- 
wise due  In  any  given  year  nor  defer  more 
than  $10,000  per  student  for  that  stu- 
dent's college  or  vocational  education. 

Existing  Federal  programs  are,  of 
course,  providing  assistance  to  certain 
students  in  cases  of  need.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  guidelines  that  determine 
eligibility  often  exclude  many  middle- 
Income  families  and  mdlvlduals  who  are 
also  truly  in  need  of  governmental  assist- 
ance. Further,  inequities  In  these  pro- 
grams, the  lack  of  full  funding  of  these 
programs  and  other  reasons  demonstrate 
why  new  alternatives  must  be  made 
available.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  I 
am  mtroduclng  today  will  flU  this  void. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  Educational  Expenses 
Tax  Deferral  Act  of  1975  in  the  Record: 

H.B.  10685 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  defer  a  portion 
of  his  Income  tax  based  upon  the  amount 
of  ceruin  expenses  paid   or   Incurred  by 
him  In  connection  with  the  education  or 
training  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
ton  or  a  vocational  school  of  the  taxpayer, 
his  spouse,  or  any  dependent 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    tnis 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educational  Ex- 
penses Tax  Deferral  Act  of  1976". 

Skc.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  62  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  extensions  of  time  for  payment  of  tax) 


is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ttiereof  tbs 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  6168.  Extznsion  or  Time  fob  Paticknt 
or  Tax  Wheu  Taxpateb  Has 
Pad  OS  iNCTTuiKD  dxTAn 
Edttcational  Expenses 

"(a)  bxtension  pxrmittxd. 

"(1)  IK  cewesal. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer who  has  paid  or  mcurred  qualified 
educational  expenses  for  the  taxable  year 
such  Uxpayer  may  elect  to  defer  payment 
of  part  or  aU  of  so  much  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  chapter  1  as  does  not  exceed  his  qualified 
educational  expenses  for  such  year.  Such 
election  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  prescribe. 

"(2)  AlfOXTNT  DXFEHKED  MAT  KOT  BE  LESS 
THAN   1  PBBCENT  Or  ADJUSTED  GBOSS  INCOME 

Deferral  of  payment  shaU  not  be  allowed  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any 
amount  of  tax  which  Is  less  than  l  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  year. 

"(b)    UtrwMMBt  Installment  Payments.— 

"(1)  In  genkbal. — ^The  amount  of  tax  a 
taxpayer  has  elected  to  defer  payment  on 
under  subsection  (a)  which  Is  attributable 
to  the  educational  expenses  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual shall  be  payable  in  10  eqtial  install- 
ments beginning  on  the  15th  day  of  the  4th 
month  of  each  of  the  taxable  years  foUowins 
the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  first  taxable  year  during  which 
the  individual  is  not  enroUed  In  an  instltu- 
tion  of  higher  education  or  a  vocational 
school,  or 

"(B)  the  10th  taxable  year  after  the  first 
taxable  year  for  which  the  taxpayer  elected 
to  defer  tax  under  this  subsection  based  on 
the  educational  expenses  <wr  such  individual. 

"(2)  INTEBEST. — Notwithstanding  section 
6610(c)(1)  (relating  to  Interest  in  the  can 
of  extensions),  Interest  shall  not  accrue  on 
any  amount  of  tax  deferred  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  period  before  the  date  such 
amount  is  required  under  this  subsection 
(or  subsection  (c) )  to  be  pcUd. 

"(C)     ACCBLEBATION     Or    PATMXNTS. — If — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  dies  diu'lng  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(2)  any  installment  under  this  section  Is 
not  paid  on  or  before  the  date  fixed  for  it* 
payment  by  this  section  (including  any  ex- 
tension of  time  for  the  payment  of  such  in- 
stallment) . 

the  unpaid  portion  of  the  tax  payable  in  In- 
stallments shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and  de- 
mand from  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(d)  Qualified  Educational  Expenses. — 

"(1)  In  general.— The  qualified  educa- 
tional expenses  of  a  taxpayer  for  any  tax- 
able year  sbaU  be  the  sum  of  the  reasonable 
and  necessary  educational  expenses  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  in  connection  with 
the  education  or  training  (on  a  full-time 
or  part-time  basis)  of  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse,  or  any  of  his  dependents  at  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  or  at  a  voca- 
tional school.  The  maximum  amount  of  edu- 
cational expenses  which  may  be  taken  into 
account  with  respect  to  any  one  individual 
for  any  taxable  year  may  not  exceed — 

"(A)  76  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  does  not  exceed  »1,000. 

"(B)  50  percent  of  so  much  if  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $1,000  but  does  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000,  and 

"(C)  26  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $2,P00  but  does  not  ex- 
ceed $3,000. 

"(2)  Aggregate  amoVnt  detebbeo  per  sttt- 
DENT  not  to  exceed  $10,000. — The  amotmt 
otherwise  allowed  to  be  deferred  for  the 
taxable  year  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  the  education  or  training  of  an  in- 
dividual which,  when  added  to  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  in  aU  prior 
taxable  years  with  respect  to  such  individual 
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which  were  deferred  under  this  section,  may 
not  exceed  $10,000. 

"(3)  Husband  and  wife. — In  applying  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  married 
individual  filing  a  separate  return,  the  $1,000, 
$2,000,  $3,000,  and  $10,000  amounts  specified 
In  such  paragraphs  shall  be  $600,  $1,000,  $1,- 
600,  and  $6,000,  respectively. 

"(e)  Educational  Expenses. — ^For  purposes 
of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  qenebal. — ^The  term  'educational 
expenses'  means — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  (including  labora- 
tory, library,  field  study,  and  enroUment 
fees)  required  for  the  enrollment  or  attend- 
ance at  an  institution  of  higher  education  or 
a  vocational  school. 

"(B)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
.required  for  courses  of  instruction  at  such 
an  institution  or  school,  and 

"(C)  other  items  which  are  actually  re- 
quired for  the  effective  pursuit  of  an  edu- 
cation or  the  training  of  the  type  and  at  the 
institution  Involved  and  the  charges  for 
which  are  Imposed  by  such  Institutions. 
Such  term  does  not  Include  any  amount  paid, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  for  meals,  lodging,  or 
similar  personal,  living,  or  famUy  expenses. 
If  an  amount  paid  for  tuition  or  fees  in- 
cluded an  amount  for  meals,  lodging,  or 
similar  expenses  which  is  not  separately 
stated,  the  portion  of  such  amoimt  which 
Is  attributable  to  meals,  lodging,  or  similar 
expenses  shaU  be  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. 

"(2)  Adjustment  for  scholarships, 
GRANTS,  ETC. — The  educatioual  expenses  of 
any  Individual  with  respect  to  which  the 
taxpayer  elects  to  defer  payment  of  tax  \m- 
der  this  section  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  reduced  by — 

••(A)  the  total  amount  of  student  finan- 
cial aid  received  by  such  Individual  during 
that  year.  Including — 

"(I)  any  aid  received  under  title  IV  or 
IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 

"(11)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  under  section  117  is  not  includible 
In  gross  Income,  and 

"(111)  any  educational  assistance  aUowance 
under  chapter  34  or  36  or  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and 

"(B)  any  educational  expense  of  such  indi- 
vidual during  the  taxable  year  which  Is  de- 
ductible by  the  taxpayer  under  section  162. 

"(f)  Other  Definitions — For  purposes  ol 
this  section — 

"(1)  Institution  of  higher  education. — 
The  term  'Institution  of  higher  education' 
means  an  educational  Institution  (as  de- 
fined In  section  161(e)  (4))— 

"(A)  which  regularly  offers  education  at 
a  level  above  the  12th  grade;  and 

"(B)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c). 

"(2)  Vocational  school. — The  term  'vo- 
cational school'  means  a  business,  technical, 
trade  or  other  vocational  school  or  insti- 
tution. In  any  State,  which — 

"(A)  Is  leeally  authorized  to  provide,  and 
provides,  within  that  State,  a  program  of  vo- 
cational education  at  a  level  above  the  12th 
grade  designed  to  train  individuals  for  use- 
ful employment  In  recognized  occupations; 
and 

"(B)  \s  accredited  bv  an  agencv  or  asso- 
ciation which  Is  named  In  the  most  current 
list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agencies  published  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  under  section 
435(c)  of  the  Hli^her  Education  Act  of  1966 
(2U.S.C.  1086(c)). 

"(3)  State. — The  term  'State'  includes  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 


lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

"(4)  Taxable  teab. — Each  reference,  to  a 
taxable  year  is  a  reference  to  a  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer. 

"(g)  Termination. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  qualified  educational 
expenses  paid  or  incurred  in  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1980. 

"(h)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shaU  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  Item: 

"Sec.  6168.  Extension  or  Time  roR  Pay- 
ment or  Tax  Where  Taxpay- 
er Has  Pato  ob  Incurred  Cer- 
tain Educational  Expenses." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
ShaU  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1975. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  or  his  delegate  shall  each 
conduct  a  study  of  the  operation  and  effects 
of  section  6168  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (as  added  by  this  Act),  and  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1978  and  1980,  a  re- 
port containing  the  results  of  such  study 
with  respect  to  the  period  elapsing  before 
such  quarter  during  which  such  section  6168 
was  In  effect.  Each  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 


NEW  YORK  Ciry'S  BANKRUPTCY 
IS  A  DARK  AND  DANGEROUS 
ROAD  TO  TAKE 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  debates  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  provide  some  kind  of  help  to 
New  York  City  in  its  present  financial 
crisis,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that 
it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  we 
help  New  York  but  only  when.  The  bills 
being  pushed  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  provide  help.  In  the  form  of  loan 
guarantees,  before  New  York  City  is 
forced  into  default  and  bankruptcy.  But 
the  plan  outlined  the  other  day  by  Pres- 
ident Ford  proposed  that  we  also  provide 
help  to  New  York  City,  but  only  after  it 
goes  into  bankruptcy. 

The  thrust  of  Mr.  Ford's  argument 
seems  to  be  that  such  post-bankruptcy 
help  will  be  a  rfelatively  simple  matter, 
and  that  there  is  no  real  point  therefore 
in  trying,  as  some  of  us  here  in  the  House 
have  been  trying,  to  avoid  that  bank- 
ruptcy by  providing  help  in  advance. 

Yet  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no 
one  really  knows  just  what  will  be  the 
full  impact  of  mimlcipal  bankruptcy 
when  It  affects  the  Nation's  largest  city. 
Maybe  it  would  not  be  any  worse  than  a 
bad  cold.  But,  if  we  are  wrong,  maybe 
it  could  turn  into  a  major  economic  dis- 
aster. Nobody  really  knows  for  sure.  But 
is  It  reallv  worth  letting  It  happen  just  to 
see  who  is  wrong  and  who  Is  right?  Are 
we  really  smart  to  risk  killing  ourselves 
just  to  see  whether  we  can  actually  jump 
across  an  open  chasm? 

Nobody,  as  I  say,  knows  for  sure  what 
a  New  York  bankruptcy  will  mean.  But 


there  are  a  lot  of  very  sober,  scary  pos- 
sibiUties,  and  I  believe  Members  would 
do  well  to  consider  them  carefully  before 
they  decide  to  let  New  York  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy before  providing  any  aid.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  No- 
vember 2,  1975,  which  describes  some  of 
these  unknown  but  frightening  possibili- 
ties— not  just  for  New  York  City  but  for 
Americtuis  all  across  the  whole  country. 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  2,  1975) 
The  Potentiaub  in  a  Default  Abb  IiIant  and 
Pebilous 

(By  John  Damtmi) 

For  New  Tork  City,  there  are  only  three 
choices  left. 

The  first  is  a  loan-guarantee  bill,  with 
provisions  repugnant  to  the  city.  It  has  little 
chance  of  Congressional  passage  and  the 
President  has  vowed  to  veto  it.  The  second 
is  use  of  the  city's  pension  funds  to  borrow 
money.  It  would  entail  considerable  loiglsttcal 
and  perhaps  legal  complications. 

The  third  is  default  and  then  bankruptcy. 
WhUe  most  onlookers  would  agree  that  this 
alternative  has  perhaps  become  the  most 
likely,  they  also  would  agree  that  it  is  the 
least  knovim. 

The  question  of  what  default  would  mean 
cannot  be  answered  by  lawyers,  because  the 
spiral  of  lawsuits  that  default  would  en- 
gender will  make  new  law.  It  cannot  be 
answered  by  economists,  because  the  un- 
knowns, beginning  with  the  anonymity  of 
the  city's  lender-creditors,  are  simply  too 
numerous.  It  cannot  be  answered  by  his- 
torians, because  it  has  never  happened  before 
on   such   a   scale. 

"When  the  President  says  that  default  can 
be  'orderly,'  we  get  upset,"  said  Ira  Millstein. 
a  lawyer  now  continually  on  call  at  City 
Hall.  "None  of  us  has  ever  seen  an  orderly 
default." 

Predictions  of  what  New  Tork  would  be 
like  after  default  have  come  from  President 
Ford,  who  foresaw  '"temporary  Inconve- 
niences" for  city  residents,  and  from  Qovernor 
Carey,  Mayer  Beame  and  other  local  officials, 
who  have  conjured  up  apocalyptic  images 
for  the  benefit  of  Congressmen  considering 
Federal  assistance.  No  one  can  say  who  is 
right. 

Under  the  proposed  revision  of  Federal 
statutes,  if  the  city  defaults,  it  would  fUe  a 
petition  of  bankruptcy  in  Federal  court.  It 
would  be  protected  against  the  seizure  of 
assets  or  revenues  by  creditors  and  the 
court  would  supervise  a  plan  to  restructure 
the  city's  payments.  The  court  also  would 
oversee  the  sale  of  debt  certificktes  to  keep 
the  city's  vital  services  going. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  effects  of  a  de- 
fault would  be  seen  on  the  day  It  occurs. 
Providing  that  the  city's  treasury  is  not 
totally  depleted,  city  workers  would  not  face 
a  "payless  payday"  Immediately.  City  opera- 
tions would  be  normal.  And,  providing  that 
the  debt  certificates  are  marketable,  some 
revenues  from  borrowing  would  continue  to 
come  into  city  coffers  in  tnc  days  ahead.       ' 

But  the  effecu  of  default  could  soon  be- 
come all  too  apparent — for  the  city's  cash 
shortage  between  December  and  March,  even 
If  not  a  single  note  or  bond  were  paid  off. 
amounts  to  $1.2-billlon.  It  would  seem  un- 
likely that  enough  debt  certificates  could  be 
sold,  or  would  be  permitted  by  the  court  to 
be  sold,  to  maintain  services  at  such  an  ex- 
pensive outlay.  At  a  time  when  past  oerdltors 
would  be  kept  waiting,  the  court  would  have 
difficulty  countenancing  such  a  heavy  bor- 
rowing schedule. 

The  problem  Is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  default  could  trigger  a  falloff  In  the 
city's  anticipated  revenues.  Noteholders, 
bondholders,  venders,  contractors  and  other 
creditors  who  go  unpaid  might  well  refrain 
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fram  paying  texM.  Some  MtlmAtM  plAOc  this 
taUoff  M  blgB  m  •lOO-mUllon  »  montta.  This 
voaM  incrwyn  tbe  city's  revenue  obortXall  to 
•IjS-bUUioo  by  Uarcfa,  or  aJOout  60  percent  of 
the  emount  thet  the  city  bed  expected  to 
apmnA  on  operfttlng  ezpeneee  during  that 
time. 

"Taken  at  Ite  wont,"  eald  one  city  ofllcUl, 
"that  meaaa  60  ctnta  on  the  dollar  that  we 
voDt  be  able  to  pay  out.  So  wb«t  are  we  go- 
ing to  dof  Pay  oope  60  cent*  on  the  dollar? 
Fay  welfare  check*  60  oente  on  the  dollar?" 

The  choice  would  be  painful.  The  Federal 
legiaaWnn  Inauree  that  eaaentlal  ao^icea, 
such  aa  poUoe  and  Ore  protection  and  health 
aenrlooB,  be  maintained.  But  It  does  not  say 
they  must  be  maintained  at  their  former 
levels.  Garbage  pickups  could  be  cut  back. 
There  could  be  fewer  pollceoaen  in  neigh- 
borhood predncta.  More  firemen  could  be 
lAldoff. 

The  Federal  legislation  appears  to  Insure 
a  continuity  of  payments  for  welfare  and 
Medicaid.  But  a  host  of  supportive  services 
for  the  poor,  day-care  centers.  Job  programs, 
senior  citizen  centers  could  be  curtailed. 

The  tangle  of  litigation  that  a  city  de- 
fault would  Inciur  could  last  as  long  as  a 
decade.  A  seemingly  straightforward  ques- 
tton,  such  as  who  should  be  designated  to 
represent  the  dtys  thousands  of  creditors, 
becomea  enormously  complicated.  In  the  re- 
cent bankruptcy  case  of  the  Herstatt  Bank  In 
Germany,  a  sports  stadlimTln  Cologne  had 
to  be  used  Just  to  bring  together  all  the 
creditors  who  insisted  on  separate  repre- 
sentation. "If  we  have  a  default,"  remarked 
one  observer,  "the  only  growth  Industry  In 
the  dty  wlU  be  law." 

For  municipal  employees,  a  default  could 
mean  that  their  contracts  could  be  Invali- 
dated. For  vendnrs — all  except  those  whose 
senrloes  and  materials  were  provided  within 
four  months  before  the  bankruptcy  filing — 
It  could  mean  long  waits  for  payments,  which 
could  hurt  their  own  solvency. 

Default  would  be  felt  immediately  and 
moat  severely  among  the  holders  of  the  city's 
$12.4-bUlion  in  outstanding  securltlee.  The 
securities  would  drop  in  value  perhaps  pre- 
etpltoiisly.  One  eatlmate  by  Lebanthal  &  Co., 
a  Wall  Stret  bond  house,  estimates  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  cltys'  bonds,  as  distinct  from 
notes,  are  held  by  individuals  and  not  banks. 
The  estimate  was  based  on  the  firm's  own 
past  salea,  amounting  to  about  5  percent  of 
the  dty  bonds  sold.  City  securities  that  have 
been  used  as  collateral  for  loans  by  Indivi- 
duiala  and  business  alike  could  be  called  in 
question. 

Banks,  especially  those  in  New  York  City, 
which  are  thought  to  hold  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  blUion  dollars  in  city  aecurltiea, 
woald  be  faced  with  overnight  loeses. 

A  recent  Federal  survey  has  conduded  that 
about  a  hundred  of  the  14,000  banks  In  the 
nation  holding  large  quantities  of  city  bonds 
and  notes  would  be  in  serious  difficulty  in  the 
event  at  a  default.  Arthur  Bums,  the  Federal 
I  chairman,  has  promUed  that  the  Re- 
would  come  to  the  aid  of  member 
banks,  permitting  them  large-scale  borrowing 
with  dty  securities  aa  collateral  at  face  value. 
But  the  Seeuntlee  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, which  regulatee  stock  trading,  u  apt 
to  Inslat  that  the  banks  account  for  their 
portfolio  loaaaa. 

The  banks  ha-e  been  rendered  more  v\il- 
nerable  by  other  loaaes  recently — in  real 
estate  Investment  trusts,  on  oU  tanker  loans 
and  by  the  recent  bankruptcy  of  the  W.  T. 
Grant  Company.  They  could  also  be  inun- 
dated with  litigation  from  stockholders  or 
note  buyers  asserting  that  there  should  have 
been  ample  warnings  that  city  securities  were 
not  a  good  buy. 

Aa  a  cmaaquenca  of  their  dlfflcultlea,  the 
banks  ooold  reaUrlet  their  own  money  lend- 
ing. Tikis  would  mean  that  small  businsHes 
In  Mew  York  could  find  it  more  dllBcult  to 


obtain  loans,  and  individuals  could  find  it 
harder  to  get  mortgages. 

Default  would  make  it  extremely  dllBciilt 
for  the  city  to  re-enter  the  money-lending 
market  on  its  own  for  years  and  years.  This  Is 
a  serious  consequence,  because  the  dty  needs 
borrowed  money  to  bridge  the  periods  be- 
tween the  arrivals  of  Federal  and  state  aid 
and  also  for  capital  construction  projects. 
If  the  city  were  unable  to  borrow  over  a  long 
term,  it  could  not  build  schools,  fire  houses 
or  sewers. 

The  problem  is  made  still  worse  by  the  fact 
that  30  states  have  laws  prohibiting  various 
Institutional  Investors,  from  Insurance  com- 
panies to  commercial  banks  to  guardians, 
from  buying  securities  from  a  municipality 
that  has  previously  defaulted  for  periods  ot 
up  to  10,  and  In  some  cases,  20  years. 

If  default  should  lead  to  Increasee  in  taxes 
of  a  drastic  reduction  in  city  servicee,  which 
Is  difficult  to  predict  at  this  Juncture,  It  could 
well  hasten  the  exodus  of  businesses  and  the 
middle  class  from  the  city,  further  eroding 
its  already  shrinking  tax  base.  Were  this  to 
occur,  real  estate  values  could  drop  and 
whether  it  happens  or  not,  the  fear  of  It  could 
produce  a  similar  result.  Some  say  It  already 
has. 

Over  the  long  nm,  it  Is  the  intangibles — 
fear  and  uncertainty — that  can  wreak  a  stark 
change  in  the  quality  of  life  of  that  city,  that 
could  make  it  a  place  not  quite  as  attractive 
for  corporations  to  locate  in,  tourists  to  visit 
and  residents  to  live. 
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DETROIT:  SAFETY  FOR 
CONVENTIONEERS 

(Mr.  NEDZI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
a  smaU  boy  growing  up  In-  the  Detroit 
area,  the  city  was  known  as  the  motor 
car  capital  of  the  world.  A  few  years  later 
it  earned  the  title  of  "The  Arsenal  of 
Democracy." 

In  recent  years  Detroit,  like  many  of 
our  Nation's  large  cities,  has  had  its  share 
of  urban  ills.  It  has  also  been  hurt  by  an 
unfair  label  rather  glibly  applied  to  it, 
namely,  "Murder  City." 

While  Detroit  has  many  real  problems, 
ifc  still  possesses  a  vigorous  and  hopeful 
aspect.  Downtown  safety  is  much  better, 
for  example,  than  one  might  imagine. 

The  World  Energy  Conference  was 
held  In  Detroit  in  September  1974,  with- 
out a  single  serious  criminal  incident  in- 
volvlnc  guests  to  the  city.  In  July  1975 
an  estimated  500,000  people  viewed  the 
annual  International  Freedom  Festival 
in  downtown  Detroit  with  only  a  few 
minor  Incidents  reported. 

Recently.  Detroit's  Chief  of  Police, 
Philip  O.  Tannian,  had  occasion  to  re- 
spond to  questions  raised  by  a  profession, 
al  £usociation  which  was  considering  De- 
troit as  the  site  for  a  meeting. 

Chief  Tannian 's  response,  set  forth  be- 
low, deals  with  myth  and  reality  in  a 
knowledgeable  and  sensitive  manner.  He 
fairly  concludes  that  Detroit  is  not  only 
safe  for  conventioneers  but  is  an  attrac- 
thre  convention  city  which  will  soon  be 
Imiiroved  by  the  nearly  completed  Ren- 
aissance Center. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  Chief  Tanulan's  letter  fol- 
lows: 


Assistant  Executive  Director. 

The  Council  for 

-.Virginia. 


DxAX  Miss- 


During  a  recent  conver- 
sation with  Len  Rolston  of  the  Metropolitan 
Detroit  Convention  Bureau,  mention  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  members  of  The  Coun- 

cU  for may  have  some  questions  regard. 

ing  the  crime  situation  in  the  City  of  De- 
troit. As  Chief  of  Police,  please  allow  me  the 
opportunity  to  address  that  Issue  in  this 
letter.  In  so  doing.  I  realize  the  responsibili- 
ties of  your  position  and  yoiu:  Jwttfiable  con- 
cerns for  the  safety  of  your  membership.  But 
I  also  appreciate  your  need  to  get  a  balanced 
and  accurate  perspective  of  the  actualities  of 
crime  In  this  city. 

In  the  course  of  my  duties  as  Chief,  I  have 
had  numerous  opportunities  to  travel 
throughout  the  country.  During  those  visits 
to  other  cities,  I  am  frequently  amazed  by 
the  types  of  comments  I  hear  about  Detroit. 
But  even  more  than  amazed  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  erroneous  misconceptions  that 
tend  to  cloud  an  understanding  of  this  city 
and  its  crime  problems.  In  response  to  those 
Inacurrate  perceptions,  I  would  like  to  offer 
facts  and  let  you  draw  your  own  conclusions 
on  the  safety  of  downtown  Detroit  to  conven- 
tioneers or  visitors.  In  short,  I  would  like  to 
separate  the  reality  of  crime  from  the  myth 
of  crime. 

Perhaps  the  most  objectionable  and  mis- 
leading characterization  of  Detroit  U  the  re- 
putation of  "Murder  Capital"  that  some  per- 
sons Impute  to  the  city.  The  mythical  na- 
ture of  that  title  and  the  distorted  Images 
that  arise  as  a  consequence  are  the  most  per- 
sonally disturbing  for  those  who  know  and 
understand  this  city.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
your  group  Is  Interested  In  the  excellent  con- 
vention facilities  In  the  central  business  dis- 
trict, comments  regarding  crime  will  be 
specifically  directed  to  downtown  Detroit. 

With  respect  to  homicides  In  the  down- 
town area,  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  virtually  non-existent.  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Rolston  forwarded  your  concerns  regarding 
downtown  crime.  I  directed  Inspector  Wil- 
liam Brandlmore  of  the  First  Precinct  to  re- 
view the  Incidence  of  violent  "street  crime" 
m  the  downtown  or  "loop"  area  of  the  city. 
I  would  like  to  share  the  findings  of  his  in- 
quiry with  you. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1975, 
there  has  been  only  one  homicide  in  the 
central  business  district  and  even  that  sole 
homicide  cannot  be  classified  as  the  type  of 
violent  street  crime  between  strangers  that 
is  so  feared  by  the  general  public.  Although 
that  fact  may  be  surprialng  given  our  per- 
vasive reputation,  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
nature  of  homicides  In  this  city  have  dem- 
onstrated time  and  again  that  the  vast 
majority  of  these  crimes  do  not  Involve 
"street  victims".  A  recent  study  conducted 
by  Wayne  State  University  and  a  ranking  of- 
ficer In  the  Department  showed  that  homi- 
cides and  serious  assaults  overwhelmingly 
occiu-  between  friends  or  relatives  and  not 
strangers.  They  occur  within  the  confines  of 
homes  in  domestic  situations,  and  they  oc- 
cur primarily  in  poor  neighborhoods  geo- 
graphically removed  from  the  downtown  area 
In  addition,  the  correlation  between  homi- 
cide and  easy  acceflslbility  to  handguns  la 
iinmlstakable.  Besides  these  facts,  our  rate 
of  homicide  Is  dramatically  decreasing  while 
that  for  other  cities  Is  on  the  rise.  Still,  the 
stigma  wrongfuUy  remains  In  the  minds  of 
many  people  outside  of  Detroit  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  truth. 

While  the  absence  of  homicides  in  tba 
downtown  area  is  indeed  noteworthy,  other 
violent  crimes  are  also  very  infrequent.  In 
fact,  our  analyals  has  shown  that  the  ap- 
proHmate  one  square  mile  that  is  enoom- 
paaaad  In  the  downtown  area  is  indeed  one 
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of  the  safest  places  in  the  entire  dty.  In 
this  regard,  a  news  article  in  a  local  news- 
paper demonstrated  that  the  chances  of  be- 
ing a  victim  of  a  violent  crime  In  the  down- 
town area  were  considerably  less  than  in 
"safe"  suburban  communities.  Of  course,  lar- 
cenies remain  a  major  problem  In  the  down- 
town shopping  centers  but  crimes  against 
property  of  this  nature  pose  no  potential 
threat  to  conventioneers. 

The  exhaustive  efforts  of  the  Detroit  Police 
Department  to  make  downtown  Detroit  safe 
from  crimes  against  persons  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  revltallzatlon  of  our 
convention  area.  I  believe  it  is  a  credit  to 
the  caliber  of  personnel  in  this  Department 
that  thousands  of  persons  are  able  to  attend 
a  myriad  of  functions  in  the  downtown  area 
on  a  dally  basis  and  we  continue  to  hold 
victimization  rates  at  a  level  comparable 
with  any  major  city  in  the  country.  It  may 
Interest  you  that  last  month,  an  estimated 
600,000  people  from  across  the  state  viewed 
the  annual  International  Freedom  Festival 
fireworks  display  on  the  riverfront  In  down- 
town Detroit.  Despite  this  massive  Infiux  of 
Visitors,  only  a  handful  of  rather  minor 
criminal  incidents  were  reported.  We  have 
repeatedly  equaled  this  success.  The  World 
Energy  Conference  In  September,  1974  was 
conducted  without  a  single  serious  criminal 
Incident  Involving  guests  to  the  city.  This 
Improvement  has  been  made  possible  be- 
cause of  the  emphasis  that  the  downtown 
area  has  been  given  in  the  ongoing  reor- 
ganlzatlonal  efforts  of  the  Detroit  Police 
Department. 

The  Department  has  developed  specialized 
procedures  to  assiire  that  sufficient  numbers 
of  police  personnel  are  In  the  downtown 
area  during  conventions.  Our  policy  has  been 
to  saturate  the  downtown  area  with  visible 
patrol  officers  and  this  practice  has  resulted 
in   an  effective   crime   deterrent. 

The  Department  has  established  a  working 
relationship  with  the  Metropolitan  Detroit 
Convention  Bureau  and  oiir  patrol  forces 
are  geared  to  accommodate  any  size  conven- 
tion. Besides  the  normal  patrol  complement, 
additional  motorized  and  foot  patrol  officers 
are  assigned  to  the  downtown  area  during 
large  conventions.  We  also  utilize  our  com- 
munity oriented  motor  scooter  patrd,  officers 
from  the  Mounted  Section  and  police  per- 
sonnel from  various  specialized  xinits.  Plain- 
clothes officers  are  also  used  during  those 
periods  to  ensure  maximum  safety  to  visi- 
tors. 

Inpector  William  Brandlmore  of  the  First 
Precinct  has  been  designated  as  the  liaison 
person  in  the  Department  for  special  events 
in  the  downtown  area.  In  that  capacity,  the 
Inspector  has  the  responsibility  for  coor- 
dinating all  special  police  operations  pro- 
vided for  conventioneers.  In  the  past,  he  has 
provided  precinct  personnel.  In  order  to  as- 
sist convention  guests  In  various  requests. 
For  example,  police  eecorts  are  available 
where  large  amounts  of  money  are  Involved 
and  additional  police  attention  can  be  di- 
rected to  special  gatherings  such  as  seminars, 
dinners,^  etc. 

A  police  mini-station  has  recently  been 
opened  in  the  heart  of  the  central  business 
district  and  this  location  is  staffed  on  a 
twenty-four  hour  basis.  Police  personnel 
are  available  at  this  mlnl-sUtlon  to  pro- 
vide any  information  or  assistance  that  may 
be  required  by  your  members. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  this  letter  has 
answered  some  of  the  questioiu  that  may 
have  been  raised  in  your  mind  reganllng 
Detroit  and  its  suitability  for  the  1978  c<hi- 
vention  for  The  Council  For  Exceptional 
ChUdren.  I  would  again  like  to  assure  you 
that  downtown  Detroit  is  a  viable  conven- 
tion center  and  the  impressive  Renaissance 
Center  that  is  quickly  approaching  comple- 
tion will  make  it  even  more  attracUve  to 
groups  such  as  yours.  May  I  extend  my  per- 


sonal Invitation  to  you  to  enjoy  the  facili- 
ties of  this  great  convention  city  and  offer 
my  personal  promise  that  the  Detroit  Police 
Department  will  take  every  measiire  to  as- 
sure the  members  of  your  association  a  safe, 
enjoyable  and  memorable  convention  stay. 
Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  if  my 
office  can  be  of  further  service. 
Sincerely, 

PHTt.TP  O.  Tannian. 

Chief  of  PoHce. 


AMERICA  CAN  ALSO  HELP  KEEP 
PEACE  IN  THE  WESTERN  HEMI- 
SPHERE 

(Mr.  SIE:es  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter .  ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
have  been  so  engrossed  with  the  after- 
math of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  search 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  E^ast  that  we 
tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  territorial 
problems  continue  to  surface  all  over  the 
world.  One  Is  in  our  own  hemisphere,  not 
far  removed  from  our  own  defense  ac- 
tivities in  the  Caribbean.  Ownership  of 
Belize,  formerly  British  Honduras,  is 
again  disputed.  British  Honduras  was 
settled  by  the  British  in  1638.  Guatemala 
claims  it  inherited  sovereignty  over  the 
territory  from  Spain.  The  question  of 
ownership  has  surfaced  many  times,  but 
no  settlement  was  ever  reached.  Steps 
should  be  taken  now  to  avoid  serious  con- 
troversy between  the  two  countries. 

Belize  is  not  self-governing,  but  con- 
tinues to  be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire 
and  the  British  are  responsible  for  its 
advance  in  foreign  affairs.  I  am  advised 
that  Guatemala  does  not  object  to  an 
independent  and  autonomous  status  for 
Belize,  but  seeks  an  adjustment  on  terri- 
torial claims  primarily  to  insure  needed 
outlets  to  the  Caribbean. 

Because  of  differences  between  the  af- 
fected countries,  Guatemala  is  said  to 
have  sent  armed  forces  to  a  point  near 
the  Belize  border  and  the  British  are 
sending  reinforcements  to  their  garrison 
in  the  capital. 

Both  countries  are  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  Both  have  been  strong 
supporters  of  our  country's  objectives  in 
the  UJN.  and  our  attempts  to  achieve 
peace  and  harmony  among  Central  and 
South  American  countries.  The  United 
States  can  well  afford  to  take  the  lead 
in  attempting  to  resolve  the  current 
problem  through  negotiations. 

Obviously  it  is  a  time  for  calm  dis- 
cussion between  the  principals  or  for  ar- 
bitration through  the  agency  of  the 
United  Nations.  If  the  present  situation 
should  erupt  into  open  conflict,  it  would 
have  a  profound  effect  throughout  Latin 
America  and  seriously  Jeopardize  U.S. 
objectives  to  help  maintain  peace  and 
security  in  the  hemisphere. 


SHOULD  BLACK  AMERICANS  CELE- 
BRATE  THE    BICENTENNIAL? 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  black 
Americans  are  weighing  the  meaning  of 


the  Bicentennial  and  considering  wheth- 
er it  is  appropriate  to  celebrate  this 
event. 

'  What  are  we  celebrating,  and  why? 
The  longevity  of  a  political  system  which 
is,  of  course,  not  an  inconsiderable 
achievement  as  governments  go?  Nos- 
talgia for  "the  good  old  days"?  Or  are 
we  honoring  the  principles  upon  which 
our  Government  was  founded  and  cele- 
brating our  determination  as  a  people  to 
realize  these  principles  in  our  public 
lives? 

Some  Americans  can  celebrate  with 
pride,  whereas  millions  of  others  have 
little  to  celebrate  about.  At  its  foundling 
America  was  a  diminished  republic,  har- 
boring within  an  empire  over  several 
hundred  thousand  slaves  and  Indians. 
The  Constitution  legitimated  slavery 
though  the  founders  had  the  choice  to 
abolish  that  pernicious  institution  and 
write  a  charter  granting  freedom  to  black 
people.  The  ethical  contradiction  in- 
herent in  a  situation  of  slave-owning 
leaders  fighting  for  their  own  Uberty  and 
yet  prepared  to  deny  liberty  to  other 
Americans  did  not  escape  many  observers 
of  the  Revolution. 

What  has  become  of  the  principles  of 
the  consent  of  the  governed  and  equal 
justice  under  law,  or  of  the  ideals  ex- 
pressed in  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion? In  place  of  "a  more  perfect  union" 
we  live  in  a  society  divided  ethnically, 
economically,  and  genera tionally.  Instead 
of  "domestic  tranquillity"  we  experience 
a  society  beset  by  violence,  a  domestic 
arms  race  that  is  as  serious  in  its  own 
way  as  the  international  arms  race,  an 
unceasing  struggle  between  the  powerless 
and  the  powerful,  and  the  hopelessness 
and  despair  of  millions  of  poor  and  the 
pervasive  insecurity  among  worklng- 
and  middle-class  Americans. 

What  has  become  of  "justice"  and  "the 
general  welfare"  in  a  nation  that  treats 
good  health,  employment,  and  decent 
housing  and  community  life  as  a  priv- 
ilege for  some  and  a  precious,  rarely  won, 
good  for  others?  "Liberty"  existed  along- 
side bondage  throughout  American  his- 
tory and  still  does. 

To  merely  celebrate  in  the  manner  of 
shallow  patriotism  on  parade  is  to  per- 
petuate Injustice  in  the  name  of  justice, 
to  anesthetize  ourselves  to  the  harah 
realities  experienced  by  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. Prof.  John  Hope  Franklin  has 
observed  that  if  we  approach  the  Bicen- 
tennial imcritically  we  "compromise 
equality  with  impunity  and  somehow  use 
the  Constitution  as  an  instrument  to 
preserve  privilege  and  to  foster  in- 
equality. It  has  thus  become  easy  to 
invoke  the  spirit  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
whenever  we  seek  Ideological  support  for 
the  social,  political  and  economic  in- 
equities that  have  become  a  part  of  the 
American  way." 

Should  we  then  not  pause  and  ponder 
the  gap  between  constitutional  principles 
and  the  circumstances  of  our  lives,  and 
inquire  into  the '  conditions  required  to 
bring  this  Nation  closer  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness"?  For  me  the  Bicentennial 
should  reflect  the  spirit  of  Albert  Camus' 
declaration  that  "I  should  like  to  love  my 
country  and  Justice  at  the  same  time." 

Is  it  too  late  to  do  this?  Do  we  have  to 
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iQUt  another  200  years  before  the 
rhetoric  of  Justice  becomes  a  just  reality? 
Should  black  Americans  celebrate  at  all? 
In  Its  August  issue  Ebony  magazine 
raised  this  question,  and  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  assent  of 
Dr.  Joseph  H.  Jackson,  president  of  the 
National  Baptist  Convention  and  pastor 
of  the  Olivet  Baptist  Church  in  Chicago, 
the  qualified  assent  of  Vernon  E.  Jordan. 
Jr..  executive  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  and  the  dissent  of  Lerone 
Bennett.  Jr..  a  senior  editor  of  Ebony 
and  a  distinguished  historian. 
The  article  follows : 

A  RBSouinUMC  "YSSI" 
(By  Dr.  Joaepb  H.  Jackaon) 

Tbe  key  word  In  America's  origin  and 
growth  U  freedom.  Tbe  deelre  and  qiiest  for 
freedom  Inaplred  tbe  early  aettlers  to  leave 
tbelr  lands  and  oommunltlee  of  bondage  to 
seek  freedom  and  an  opportunity  to  fulfill 
tbemselves  as  buman  beings.  In  spite  of  all 
of  ber  Imperfections  and  sborteomlngs,  tbls 
nation  has  not  at  any  time  reversed  ber 
basic  pblloeopby  of  freedom  or  advocated 
servitude  as  the  highest  goals  of  ber  citizens 
and  the  most  lofty  alms  of  buman  society. 
The  freedom  of  ^>eecb,  tbe  freedom  of  tbe 
press,  tbe  freedom  to  learn  and  tbe  freedom 
of  religion  have  always  been;  and  stUl  are, 
some  of  tbe  basic  principles  of  American  life. 
Freedom  of  enterprise  is  one  of  tbe  basic 
freedoms  In  America's  economic  pblloeopby. 
Tbls  nation  has  not  believed  that  political 
leadership  and  economic  leadership  should 
be  entrusted  In  the  hands  of  the  same  group. 
Freedom  (tf  enterprise  has  In  a  large  measure 
protected  this  nation  against  the  perils  of 
the  regimentation  (^  economic  life  by  the 
political  leaders  of  the  nation.  Under  the  free 
enterprise  system  the  nation  experienced 
more  than  economic  corruption  and  dis- 
honesty. She  saw  tbe  creative  genius  of  many 
committed  captains  of  industry  and  observed 
great  foundations  being  built  in  the  interest 
of  human  welfare  and  growth  in  the  field 
of  art  and  culture.  We  celebrate  free  enter- 
prise for  the  creative  things  that  It  has  done 
and  h(q>e  its  future  in  America  wUl  be  even 
more  constructive  and  creative. 

We  admit  that  the  institution  of  chattel 
slavery  Invaded  the  nation's  history  and  left 
some  erf  her  ebony  sons  and  daughters  the 
Tletlms  of  servitude  and  chains.  But  history 
has  revealed  that  America's  philosophy  of 
freedom  and  ber  high  and  lofty  concepts 
of  tbe  rights  of  man  and  the  sacredness  of 
human  personality  weakened,  and  finally 
outlawed,  the  institution  of  slavery  and  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal  with  certain  Ood-glven  rights 
that  should  not,  and  cannot,  successfully  be 
taken  away  from  them  eternally  by  any 
nation  or  people. 

When  we  celebrate  200  years  of  American 
history  we  not  only  embrace  America's  posi- 
tive values  and  applaud  ber  constructive 
phUoeopbles  o(  life,  we  also  celebrate  all  of 
her  victories  over  the  obstacles  to  democracy 
and  re-commit  ourselves  to  the  imflnlshed 
tasks  that  remain  before  us.  There  remain 
with  us  the  evils  and  the  curse  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  segregation.  These  things 
we  will  never  accept.  We  can  rejoice,  we  do 
rejoice,  that  our  nation  has  put  aside  many 
of  the  evils  of  segregation  and  discrimination 
and  we  believe  she  will  yet  subdxie  them  and 
fulfill  herself  and  her  mission  in  a  world  of 
Imperfect  human  beings. 

Further.  Negro  Americans  are  taking  part 
In  this  historic  celebration  because  they  rec- 
ognize that  they  are  a  part  of  American  life. 
Their  achievemenu  and  growth  as  a  people 
are  vital  parts  of  the  past  300  years  of  this 
nation's  history.  The  Negro  race  has  Indeed 
helped  America  in  her  ventures  and  In  her 
sacrificial  efforts  to  make  of  herself  a  nation 


rich  In  democratic  fellowship.  In  the  days  of 
the  pioneers,  men  of  color  helped  to  clear 
the  forest,  tUl  the  soil,  cast  in  the  seed  and 
harvest  the  ready  grain.  In  the  time  of  crisis 
and  in  practically  every  war,  the  blood  of 
Negro  soldiers  has  been  mixed  with  the  blood 
of  other  protectors  of  American  life  and  de- 
mocracy. It  was  Crlspus  Attucks  who  was  the 
first  to  fall  on  Boston  Common  in  the  Boston 
Massacre,  and  from  then  until  now  the  story 
of  heroism  and  courage  on  the  battlefield 
has  included  the  daring  deeds  and  sacrifices 
made  by  men  and  women  of  color. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  slave  trade,  Amer- 
ica was  our  land  by  necessity,  by  a  foul  chain 
of  circumstances  and  by  an  adoption  after 
a  fashion.  But  at  the  closing  of  the  second 
century  of  the  nation's  history,  Negro  Amer- 
icans have  participated  fully  and  freely 
enough  in  the  nation's  life  that  they  now 
may  well  boast  of  being  citizens  of  America 
by  toil,  sacrifice  and  merit.  They  have  helped 
to  make  the  nation  what  it  is  and  tbe  nation 
has  given  to  them  an  opportunity  and  a 
locale  of  action  without  which  our  history 
would  have  been  far  different  than  what  It 
is  today.  By  refusing  to  celebrate  this  Bicen- 
tennial, people  of  color  not  only  would  ne- 
gate or  deny  a  great  chapter  in  the  history 
and  progress  of  mankind  but  they  would 
deny  their  own  history  and  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  of  this  great  nation.  Tb  omit 
from  America's  two  centiuies  of  history  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  Negro's  contri- 
bution will  indeed  rob  the  nation  of  the  con- 
tributions of  some  of  its  finest  citizens  and 
take  from  people  of  color  some  of  tbe  high 
honors  so  hard-earned  and  so  well-deserved. 
Who  among  us  would  wish  to  remove  from 
literature  the  poems  and  deeds  of  Phillls 
Wheatley  who  was  once  considered  too  puny 
to  attract  any  of  the  slave-traders  who  met 
the  slave  ship  on  which  she  arrived  and 
purchased  all  of  the  able-bodied  men  and 
women  but  left  this  one  feeble  child  as  un- 
desirable? We  are  horrified  by  the  whole 
spectrum  of  the  slave  market,  but  we  ap- 
plaud the  white  tailor,  Mr.  Wheatley,  who 
took  this  little  child  home  with  him  to  as- 
sist his  wife.  Tbe  Wbeatleys  later  found  that 
Phillls  was  much  more  than  a  pimy  African 
child — she  was  a  poet  with  rare  gifts  and 
uniisual  genius. 

The  American  Negro  from  the  days  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  until  now  has  in  some 
form  rejected  and  resented  any  treatment 
bestowed  upon  him  that  downgraded  his 
dignity  and  cheapened  his  manhood.  He  has 
often  turned  to  protest  as  provided  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  be- 
cause there  was  no  avenue  open  for  him  to 
participate  and  to  perform  fully  as  a  first- 
class  citizen  and  as  a  patriotic  American. 
He  has  fought  to  be  Included  and  to  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  nation's  life.  He  must 
not  now  exclude  himself  by  substituting  a 
negative  protest  for  a  positive  performance 
in  this  celebration.  He  must  not  choose  for 
himself  excliislon  instead  of  Inclusion  when 
the  door  of  opportunity  in  this  particular 
Instance  is  now  open  and  the  time  has  come 
for  a  free  and  unhampered  choice  as  a  part 
In  the  nation's  life. 

BCany  men  and  women  of  color  still  hate 
all  of  the  evils  that  have  plagued  them  in  the 
past.  They  still  reject  all  efforts  to  negate 
them  as  citizens,  but  many  of  them  are  de- 
termined that  they  wUl  not  lose  their  souls 
in  bitterness  over  that  which  is  bitter. 

On  July  4.  1862,  Frederick  Douglass  was 
asked  to  give  the  main  address  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  76th  Anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  America.  It  U  true  that  he  did  pro- 
test. He  did  call  In  question  the  nation  and 
asked  himself  and  asked  the  committee  and 
the  nation  why  he  had  been  Invited  to  speak 
on  an  Independence  Day  when  he  and  his 
people  were  not  as  yet  wholly  free?  But  Doug- 
lass did  not  refuse  to  perform.  With  scath- 
ing and  bitter  words  he  condemned  his  na- 


tion,   but    he    delivered    tbe    addi«aa   with 
dignity,  distinction  and  honor. 

But  as  Douglass  lived  to  see  the  aboUtlon 
of  the  slave  trade  and  many  other  great  de- 
velopments, he  rejected  those  who  pointed 
him  back  to  Africa  as  his  native  land  and 
embraced  America  with  dedication  and 
pledged  himself  to  work  for  the  complete 
realisation  of  freedom  In  tbe  United  States 
and  for  tbe  fulfiUment  of  the  aoul  of 
America. 

In  protest  we  state  or  dramatize  a  griev- 
ance but  in  positive  participation  In  the  na- 
Uon's  life  we  exercise  higher  gifts  and  employ 
tbe  more  constructive  and  creative  faculties 
of  our  being  and  stand  to  realize  greater 
goods  and  to  bless  the  nation  itself  with 
higher  values. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  still  obsessed 
with  the  notion  of  the  inherent  inferiority 
of  the  black  race,  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
express  it  in  the  following  words:  "Blacks 
are  inferior  to  whites  in  the  endowment  of 
body  and  mind."  It  was  not  long  before  Jef- 
ferson came  in  contact  with  Benjamin  Ban- 
neker  who  had  been  reared  on  a  farm  but 
who  had  studied  Incessantly  to  become  effl- 
clent  in  his  field.  He  learned  mathematics 
and  specialized  in  astronomy.  He  built  a 
clock  of  wood  that  worked  and  kept  time 
He  wrote  an  almanac  that  Jefferson  had  a 
chance  to  read,  and  when  the  spot  was 
chosen  on  the  Potomac  to  build  the  new  na- 
tional Capitol,  Benjamin  Banneker,  a  man 
of  color,  was  chosen  by  Jefferson  to  help  m 
the  undertaking.  Toung  Banneker  knew 
what  Jefferson  thought  of  him,  but  he  re- 
fused to  be  satisfied  with  mere  protest-  he 
qualified  himself  to  participate  fully  as  a 
scientist  and  as  a  man  of  talent.  Lessons 
from  the  past  would  lead  ua  and  inspire  us 
to  participate  in  this  historic  celebraUon  of 
the  present. 

As  an  American  citizen,  I  ask  myself  these 
questions: 

■    What  have  I  to  gain  if  i  now  refuse  to 
celebrate  200  years  of  American  history' 

Can  I  by  such  refusal  change  one  evU 
thing  that  was  done  against  any  group  or 
against  the  nation  itself  in  the  past? 

Will  silence  on  my  part,  while  others  sing 
of  the  glories  of  the  nation,  correct  one  dis- 
cord of  yesteryears  or  heal  one  breach? 

Can  protest  of  the  whole  200  years  of  our 
history  purge  any  part  of  It  of  evil  and  ren- 
der me  or  my  people  better  citizens  for  the 
present  and  future? 

In  the  act  of  refusing  to  celebrate,  are  we 
asking  the  nation  to  count  \m  out  of  all  of 
Its  constructive  programs  and  purposes  for 
the  future? 

Where  do  we  wish  to  stand,  and  how  do 
we  wish  to  be  classified  in  the  future? 

There  are  many  opponents  of  our  nation 
who  will  not  praise  and  honor  America's  life. 
Shall  we  run  the  rUk  of  being  counted  with 
them  and  against  America,  or  shall  we  stand 
firmly  with  this  great  democratic  republic? 
I  ask,  my  fellow  Americans,  where  lies  our 
future?  Is  it  with  America  or  with  some  other 
country  or  some  other  system  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  tried? 

I  am  not  neutral  in  this  matter  because  I 
feel  my  talents  are  needed.  I  cannot  be  op- 
posed to  the  nation  because  I  object  to  those 
who  are  not  in  harmony  with  America's  plans 
and  purposes. 

When  the  hour  strikes  to  sing  of  the  glories 
of  our  nation's  past,  who  among  us  can  re- 
fuse to  take  our  place  in  that  festive  hour? 
We  are  not  strangers  and  the  land  in  which 
we  live  is  not  strange  to  us.  It  is  our  land.  It 
is  our  home.  It  is  our  futtu-e.  Hence  we  Join 
with  James  Weldon  Johnson  and  all  of  the 
rest  of  America  in  singing: 

Lift  every  voice  and  sing. 
Till  earth  and  Heaven  ring. 
Ring  with  the  harmony  of  liberty. 
Let  our  rejoicing  rise  high  as  the  listening 
skies. 
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Let  it  resound  loud  as  tbe  rolling  sea. 

Sing  a  song,  full  of  the  faith  that  tbe  dark 

past  has  taught  us. 
Sing  a  song,  full  of  the  hope  that  tbe  present 

has  brought  us. 
Facing  the  rising  sun  of  a  new  day  begun. 
Let  us  march  on  'tU  victory  is  won. 

The  writer  of  this  poem  knew  of  all  the 
problems,  tbe  pains  and  shadows  of  the  past, 
but  he  invites  everyone  to  join  in  the  song 
that  celebrates  tbe  cause  of  freedom.  He 
asks  that  every  voice  be  lifted  In  praise  and 
adoration.  He  knew  that  the  dark  past  had 
been  a  schoolmaster  that  had  taught  the 
afflicted  ones  a  strong  faith — ^faith  In  them- 
selves, faith  in  their  fellow-men,  faith  in 
their  nation  and  faith  in  the  Determiner  of 
Destiny. 

He  also  knew  that  the  present  had  brought 
hope  that  was  too  strong  for  despair  and  too 
real  to  reject  the  hymn  of  praise  and  the 
songs  of  liberty. 

A    QTTAUriED    "Matbx" 

(By  Vernon  E.  Jordan  Jr.) 

America's  200th  birthday  is  on  and,  like 
many  parties,  it  is  turning  into  a  gaudy 
affair,  full  of  noise  and  clamor  but  with 
little  substance.  It  has  served  as  the  excuse 
for  some  people  to  dress  up  in  old  three- 
cornered  hats  and  weird  costumes  and  to 
prance  around  re-enacting  in  mock  form 
some  of  the  deadly  serious  battles  of  the 
past.  It  has  served  as  an  excuse  for  many 
to  waive  the  flag  and  parade  their  patriotism 
in  the  most  shallow  manner.  And  it  has  been 
commercialized  mercilessly,  with  hamburgers 
renamed  "liberty  burgers"  and  red,  white  and 
blue  packaging  everywhere. 

Thus,  the  current  Bicentenntial  celebra- 
tions mirror  to  some  degree  tbe  hypocrisy 
that  was  not  absent  from  the  Revolution 
itself,  a  revolution  that  saw  slaveholders  pro- 
claiming universal  equality  and  rights  and 
equality  of  all  men. 

Slavery  is  gone,  but  gross  discrimination 
remains.  In  1776,  most  blacks,  North  and 
South,  were  enslaved.  In  1876,  the  year  of 
the  Centennial,  came  the  great  sell-out  that 
ended  the  Reconstruction.  And  now,  in  the 
Bicentennial  year  of  1976-76,  we  are  mired 
In  a  Depression  that's  thrown  every  fourth 
black  worker  out  of  a  job  and  is  burying  the 
Second  Reconstruction. 

Qiven  all  this,  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  about  whether  black  {leople  should 
join  in  celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
America's  birth.  Some  people  say  it's  not 
our  party  and  we  should  send  back  tbe  In- 
vitation marked  "Will  not  attend."  Others 
can't  resist  partying — at  any  party — and 
rightly  point  to  the  enormous  strides  we've 
made  since  the  Revolution  and  eagerly  want 
to  participate. 

There's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  both  i>olnts  of 
view.  My  own  feeling  Is  that  black  citizens 
should  participate  in  the  Bicentennial  but 
on  our  own  terms  and  with  the  goal  of 
adding  substance  and  a  black  perspective  to 
an  event  badly  in  need  of  both.  I  believe 
there  are  compelling  reasons  for  a  black 
presence  in  the  Bicentennial,  as  in  all  aspects 
of  national  life. 

Throughout  our  history,  we  have  fought 
against  white-imposed  exclusion;  tbe  corol- 
lary to  that  is  the  responsibility  to  positively 
seek  inclusion.  Opting  out  of  any  major  as- 
pect of  American  life  only  serves  tbe  purposes 
of  those  who  would  wish  to  exclude  us  to 
begin  with. 

I  believe  the  Blcenteimlal,  for  all  of  Its 
glaring  faults,  presents  us  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stress  the  black  heritage  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  remind  a  forgetting 
nation  of  the  vitally  important  role  blacks 
have  played  in  It  since  the  days  when  the 
wilderness  reached  to  the  very  shores  of  tbe 
Atlantic. 

Black  participation  In  tbe  Bicentennial 
can,  at  the  very  least,  bring  out  tbe  neglected 


history  of  blacks  In  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod. Bveryone  knows  about  Crlspus  Attucks, 
but  there  were  also  black  Iifinutemen,  blacks 
who  responded  to  Paul  Revere's  call,  blacks 
who  served  throughout  the  Revolutionary 
Army  as  soldiers  In  Integrated  units,  blacks 
who  spied,  built  bridges  and  forts  and  en- 
trenchments and  blacks  who  used  the  Revo- 
lution to  further  their  own  dreams  of  free- 
dom. 

Just  as  black  participation  in  the  Bicen- 
tennial U  justified  on  the  grounds  of  fur- 
thering the  larger  goals  of  black  people,  so, 
too,  did  our  ancestors  use  the  revolution  it- 
self to  further  their  goal  of  freedom.  For 
many,  that  meant  fighting  against  the  revo- 
lutionists and  Joining  the  British  in  return 
for  the  promise  of  freedom  from  slavery. 
Many  more  simply  voted  with  their  feet,  run- 
ning away  from  the  slave  masters:  30.000 
slaves  ran  away  in  only  one  year  in  Virginia 
and  three  of  foiu-  slaves  in  Georgia  escaped 
to  carry  on  guerrUla  warfare  against  slave- 
owners. 

Americans  need  to  be  reminded  of  this,  as 
they  have  to  be  reminded  of  the  hypocrisy 
of  many  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration,  of 
the  boundless  desire  of  blacks  of  the  period 
for  liberty  and  of  the  forgotten  Ideals  of  the 
Revolution  itself. 

This  last  point  is  another  powerful  argu- 
ment for  constructive  black  participation  in 
the  Bicentennial.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence has  become  another  old  piece  of 
paper;  the  Constitution,  a  docimient  to  be 
evaded.  The  Ideals  that  found  expression  In 
those  historic  documents  have  to  be  revived, 
and  It  is  black  people  who  are  beet  equipped 
to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  a  nation  con- 
sumed by  antl-soclal  prlvatism  and  a  decayed 
morality. 

Freedom,  liberty  and  equality  appear  to 
have  lost  their  meaning  for  many  white 
Americans  today.  But  for  black  people,  those 
concepts  still  live  and  breathe;  they  still 
move  us.  They  cannot  be  taken  for  granted 
by  a  people  who  just  got  the  right  to  fair 
housing  seven  years  ago,  the  vote  ten  years 
ago.  the  right  to  work  eleven  years  ago.  and 
the  right  to  quality  Integrated  schools  barely 
twenty  years  ago.  And  the  very  fact  that 
these  are  rights  still  honored  more  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance  make  it  all 
tbe  more  imperative  for  black  citizens  to  use 
the  occasion  of  the  Bicentennial  to  press  our 
uncompleted  revolution. 

Let  us  avoid  the  trap  of  joining  so  many 
white  citizens  in  dishonoring  the  Ideals  of 
the  Revolution  by  reducing  the  past  to  a 
homogenized  myth  that  cynically  down- 
grades the  meaning  of  those  events  200  years 
ago. 

Frederick  Douglass  said  that  the  American 
Revolution  announced  to  black  people  "the 
advent  of  a  nation  based  upon  brotherhood 
and  the  self-evident  truths  of  liberty  and 
equality." 

Sure,  the  events  since  then  have  fallen 
short  of  those  Ideals,  but  If  you  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  youll  see  that 
It  really  was  a  revolutionary  document,  still 
relevant  to  our  concerns  and  our  needs.  Its 
ideals  had  an  extraordinary  Impact  on  the 
world  of  the  late  18th  Century  and  their  in- 
fluence has  been  felt  today,  both  in  the  in- 
spiration they've  provided  African  liberation 
leaders  and  to  black  Americans  seeking  the 
fulfillment  of  200-year-old  promises. 

Just  think  what  it  meant  to  a  world  ruled 
by  hereditary  monarchs  for  a  colonial  people 
to  declare  that  governments  exist  to  secure 
basic  human  rights  and  that  such  govern- 
ments deflve  "their  Just  Powers  from  the 
Consent  of  the  Governed"  and  can  be  changed 
when  they  lose  their  legitimacy.  Imagine 
what  it  meant  to  a  world  in  which  slavery. 
Indentured  servitude,  and  feudal  relations 
were  the  norm  for  American  revolutionaries 
to  proclaim  that  "all  Men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these 


rights  are  Life.  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Happiness." 

While  many  people  in  colonial  America,  m- 
cludlng  many  of  the  Founding  Fathers, 
negated  these  revolutionary  ideals  by  their 
slaveholdlng,  others  saw  the  contradictions 
Involved  and,  within  a  relatively  short  pe-- 
riod,  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  northern 
states. 

The  Ideals  of  tbe  American  Revolution 
were  anti-colonialist,  anti-imperialist,  liber- 
tarian and  profoundly  humane.  It  is  those 
ideals  we  should  celebrate  today.  Tbe  con- 
trast between  those  ideals  and  present  reality 
Is  one  that  black  citizens  should  stress  to 
the  utmost.  The  Bicentennial  isn't  Just  an- 
other party,  it's  an  opportunity  for  thinking 
black  people  to  exploit  tbe  contradictions  in 
American  society  and  revive  the  ideals  that 
may  still  serve  to  enable  us  to  finally  win 
long-delayed  equality.  Just  as  John  Hancock 
Is  said  to  have  signed  his  name  to  the  Dec- 
laration with  a  flourish  so  that  tbe  King  of 
England  would  notice  it,  so  too  should  black 
citizens  protest  the  gap  bekween  the  ideal 
and  reality  In  a  constructive,  forceful,  un- 
mistakable maimer  so  that  our  just  cause 
will  be  heard  and  understood  by  our  fellow 
Americans. 

Finally,  we  should  tmderstand  that  Amer- 
ica la  a  process,  It  is  continually  changing 
and  is  In  constant  motion.  Testerday's 
wrongs  may  be  ameliorated,  today's  can  be 
righted.  The  conditions  black  people  have 
faced  since  coming  to  these  shores  have 
changed,  as  has  the  nation  itself.  Much  as 
we  must  focus  on  what  remains  to  be  dcme. 
we  can  take  pride  in  what  we  have  already 
accomplished.  Everything  we  have  today  was 
won  by  positive  black  action  in  the  face 
of  massive  resistance,  from  freedom  from 
slavery  to  electing  black  mayors  and  con- 
gressmen. 

Contrary  to  the  assiimptlon  of  many 
whites,  blacks  have  not  played  a  passive  role 
in  this  nation's  history.  The  Bicentennial 
offers  us  tbe  occasion  to  educate  the  nation — 
and  our  own  children — to  the  extraordinary 
role  black  people  have  played  In  building 
America.  It  was  black  musclepower  that  built 
the  roads  and  toted  the  cotton  and  provided 
the  basis  for  America's  economic  predom- 
inance. It  was  black  brainpower  that,  in  the 
face  of  obstacles  unknown  to  other  peoples, 
forged  new  discoveries  in  science,  medicine, 
architecture  and  other  basic  fields.  And  It 
was  black  willpower  that  overcame  discrim- 
inatory barriers  and  is  today  continuing  to 
mark  out  a  new  place  for  black  people  in 
this  nation.  Ours  is  a  past  In  which  we  may 
take  great  pride,  a  past  we  must  transmit 
to  our  children,  a  past  we  must  impress  upon 
an  uninformed  nation. 

Opting  out  of  the  Bicentennial  would  close 
to  us  the  oppwrtunity  to  use  it  for  our  own 
ends.  Just  joining  the  party  would  result  In 
missing  opportunities  and  degrading  our  paat 
by  accepting  other  people's  myths. 

A  constructive  black  presence  in  the  Bi- 
centennial is  necessary  to  insure  that  what 
might  otherwise  be  a  meanlngleas.  commer- 
cialized celebration  of  mythology  becomes 
a  look  backward  to  the  paat  for  inalgbta  and 
ideals  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  pres- 
ent problems. 

Almost  from  tbe  inception  of  this  nation, 
black  people  have  been  the  moral  conscience 
of  America,  and  In  this  Bicentennial  we 
should  continue  to  press  our  moral  claims 
and  prod  our  countrymen  to  focus  on  the 
ideals  of  the  past  and  on  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations for  the  future. 

To  the  degree  that  black  people  take  the 
Initiative  in  planning  and  implementing  Bi- 
centennial projects  that  address  our  con- 
cerns, needs  and  Interests,  an  otherwise  vapid 
birthday  party  will  be  converted  Into  a  posi- 
tive, meaningful  national  experience. 

Whitney  Toung  used  to  say,  "We  may  have 
oome  over  in  different  ahlps,  but  we're  all 
in  the  same  boat  now."  A  Bicentennial  cele- 
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brattoQ  In  th«  midst  of  »  Depreoalon,  wlde- 
■pwd  natinnal  confusion,  uid  racial  ten- 
■fams  off«r  an  apt  occasion  to  remind  Amer- 
ica of  the  truth  of  that  statement.  We  all 
are  in  the  same  boat  now.  and  that  ship 
la  sailing  down  Bicentennial  River — with  us 
or  without  us.  Let's  not  jump  dilp,  let's  get 
our  hand  on  the  steering  wheel  Instead. 

Aw  ABAMAlfT  "No" 
(By  Lerone  Bennett.  Jr.) 

Freedom  was  coming,  and  we  were  ciirlous. 
to  say  Xbm  least,  for  we  were  from  America, 
and  w«  had  never  seen  Its  face.  We — my  wife 
and  I  and  some  African-American  friends — 
ware  sitting  In  this  huge  open-air  stadium 
CO  Independence  night  In  Kenya.  We  had 
been  sitting  there  for  hours,  listening  to 
speecbas  and  watching  the  tension  build,  and 
now  It  was  oae  minute  to  midnight  and  there 
was  a  hush  as  eighty  floodlights,  flickered 
out.  plunging  the  stadium  Into  darluiess  and 
focusing  attention  on  two  flagpoles,  pinned 
to  the  night  by  spotlights.  One  flagpole  was 
bare;  the  other  was  topped  by  the  British 
flag.  The  British  flag  fluttered  for  a  moment 
In  the  December  air,  and  then,  at  the  stroke 
o(  midnight,  someone  broke  the  rope  of  its 
being.  As  it  drifted  toward  the  ground,  the 
rad,  green,  and  black  flag  of  Kenya  started 
up  the  second  flagpole.  For  a  moment,  we 
couldn't  see  It.  Then  the  spo' light  picked  It 
up,  and  a  roar,  like  the  sound  of  mighty 
waters,  shook  the  stadium  as  a  quarter-mil- 
lion people  came  to  their  feet,  screaming, 
weeping,  and  pounding  one  another. 

As  all  this  happened,  a  white  man — I 
learned  later  that  be  was  from  Liong  Beach, 
California — started  down  the  aisle,  bugging 
Kenyans,  and  congratulating  them  on  their 
freedom.  I  saw  him  coming,  and  I  knew  it 
was  going  to  happen  before  It  happened.  Be- 
fore I  could  move  away,  he  grabbed  my  hand 
and  said,  tears  streaming  down  his  face, 
"Congratulations  on  your  freedom."  I  stopped 
crying  then,  and  I  looked  him  in  the  eyes,  and 
said:  "We're  from  America.  We  are  not  free 
yet." 

The  white  man  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked 
at  him,  and  we  nodded  the  slow  nod  of  Rec- 
ognition and  Truth.  For  a  moment,  for  a  tiny 
moment,  we  were  one.  For  a  moment,  for  as 
long  as  it  takes  to  snap  a  photograph,  we 
were  together  In  o^r  apartness.  And  then  the 
moment  passed,  and  the  white  man  went  on 
down  the  aisle,  playing  the  game  of  free- 
dom Americans  have  played  for  almost  200 
years. 

I  watched  him  go.  and  I  wondered,  not  for 
the  first  time,  about  the  essential  schizo- 
phrenia at  American  life.  Why.  I  wondered, 
do  Amerloana  make  a  practice  of  iinfreedom 
and  a  profession  of  praising  freedom?  Why  do 
they  go  out  of  their  way  to  call  attention  to 
themselves  by  publicly  professing  what  they 
are  not  doing,  have  never  done,  and  hAve  no 
Intention  of  doing.  There  must  be  something, 
I  thought,  m  the  American  air.  something  In 
the  American  soil,  that  drives  such  a  deep 
fault  In  the  character  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can  that  he  Is  unable  to  make  a  connection 
between  what  he  Is  doing  and  what  he  ts 
■aylng.  something  that  makes  him  a  perpet- 
ual adoleaoent.  perpetuaUy  playing  the  game 
of  freedom. 

I  thought  that  night,  and  I  have  thought 
since,  thAt  men  who  play  with  freedom  are 
dangerous — dangerous  to  themselves,  danger- 
ous to  others,  dangerous  to  freedom.  I 
thought  then,  and  I  have  thought  since,  that 
playing  with  freedom  Is  America's  original 
sin.  the  curse  of  a  country  that  came  into  the 
world  booked  on  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
droga.  hypocrisy.  Since  Thomas  Jefferson  said 
Voodbye  to  bis  alavaa  and  went  off  to  Phlla- 
dalpbla  to  write  the  DscIaratioD  of  Independ- 
ence, playing  with  freedom  has  become  a 
n*t*iwl  passion  in  America.  And  now.  with 
tba  iDatitationallaattoa  of  the  Bloenteimlal. 
baa  nimaa  that  game  to  a  levtf  that 


U   sln4>ly   breathtaking   in   Its   sweep   and 
audacity. 

Two  hundred  years  of  the  Declaration  of 
Ijadependence,  and  not  one  day  of  freedom  for 
blacks,  and  millions  of  other  Americans,  and 
we  not  only  have  no  shame,  we  propose  to 
celebrate  It. 

Two  hundred  years  of  betrayal  of  one  of 
the  greatest  dreams  mankind  has  ever  known, 
and  we  are  not  only  oblivious  to  the  enormity 
of  our  default,  we  have  declared  a  year-long 
holiday  to  commemorate  It. 

Really,  this  behavior  is  astounding.  And 
what  makes  it  ominous,  frightening  even.  Is 
that  most  Americans  seem  to  consider  it 
normal. 

Two  hundred  years  of  evasion  of  the  cen- 
tral mandate  of  our  revolutionary  birth,  two 
hundred  years  of  slavery,  segregation,  in- 
equality, imemployment,  racism,  and  poverty, 
two  hundred  years  of  Little  Rocks  and  Little 
Big  Horns  and  Scottsboros  and  South  Bostons 
have  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  national  dis- 
aster. Our  economy  is  in  shambles.  Our  politi- 
cal institutions  are  In  disarray.  Our  q>lrltual 
temperature  is  at  an  all-time  low.  And  grown 
men  are  dressed  up  in  ridlciilous  costumes, 
playing  freedom  gamee  with  rusty  muskets  on 
astroturf. 

This  spectacle  is  an  affront  to  truth  and 
freedom.  It  is  a  desecration  of  the  ideal.  It 
is  a  mirage,  an  illusion,  designed,  at  least  in 
part,  to  divert  attention  away  from  oiu-  fail- 
ure to  create  a  human  environment  not  only 
for  blacks  but  also  for  whites  and  reds. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  my  meaning. 
The  question  I'm  raising  here  Is  an  American 
question,  not  a  black  question.  Or,  better,  it 
is  an  American  question  precisely  because  it 
Is  a  black  question.  America  is  not  right. 
America  has  never  been  right.  The  wrong  we 
suffer  as  black  people  is  a  reflection  of  a 
deeper  sickness  at  the  heart  of  American  soci- 
ety. What  we  suffer,  to  paraphrase  Richard 
Wright,  Is  what  America  Is. 

For  this  reason,  suid  for  others  as  well,  I 
say  No  to  the  Bicentennial. 

No  for  all  those  who  believed,  and  did  not 
see. 

No  for  all  thoee  who  said  it  and  did  it,  and 
died  broken  and  betrayed. 

No  for  W.  B.  B.  Du  Bois  whose  body  "Ues 
a-moulderin' "  in  a  Ohana  grave  because 
we  didn't  believe  It. 

No  for  Martin  King  and  Malcolm  X  and 
Medgar  Evers.  No  for  Harriet  Tubman.  No 
for  Nat  Turner.  No  for  Jamee  Earl  Chaney. 
No  for  Morning  Cloud  and  Osceola  and 
Morning  Dew. 

No  for  the  millions  of  slaves,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  sharecroppers,  who  lived  through 
two  himdred  years  of  Hell  and  sleep  now  in 
moonless  nights  in  unmarked  graves. 

No  for  all  the  black  men  who  died  for  the 
freedom  of  white  folk,  for  all  the  black  men 
who  died  for  Oeneral  Washington  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson  and  Oeneral  Pershing  and  Oen- 
eral Elsenhower. 

No  for  the  Americans,  for  the  real  Ameri- 
cans. And  yes.  No  for  the  whltee  who  be- 
lieved It  and  tried  to  live  It.  No  for  Tom 
Paine  and  old  John  Brown.  No  for  Tbad 
Stevens  and  Wendell  PhUlips.  No  for  the 
Schwemers  and  Goodmans,  for  all  the  men 
and  women  who  were  crucified  for  believing 
what  unbelievers  are  now  celebrating. 

No  for  the  Dead. 

And  No  for  the  Living. 

No  for  the  hungry  and  humiliated  and 
despised,  for  all  those  out  of  work  and  out 
of  hope. 

For  the  Living,  tot  the  Dead,  for  the  Un- 
born: 

No.  No.  No. 

Let  America  be  America  again. 
Let  it  be  the  dream  it  used  to  be. 
Let  it  be  the  pioneer  on  the  plain 
BeriOng  a  home  where  he  himself  is  free. 

(Amarloa  never  was  America  to  me.) 

— ItUKonom  RuoBn. 


We  are  not  going  to  waste  any  time  on 
red  herring  or  black  herring.  The  issue  is 
not  whether  the  blacks  of  1976  consume  more 
calories  than  the  blacks  of  1775.  The  issue  Is 
not  whether  we  have  more  Cadillacs  than 
the  cocoa  farmers  of  Ghlina.  The  issue  is 
freedom,  and  men  mesmerized  by  these  false 
and  extraneous  Issues  imderstand  neither 
freedom  nor  the  Revolution  of  1776.  (George 
Washington  owned  some  300  slaves,  and  was 
doing  quite  well  flnanclally  under  the  "in- 
tolerable" British  oppression.)  We  might 
note  in  passing,  moreover,  that  the  widely 
held  view  that  blacks  are  making  "fantastic" 
progress  is  a  part  of  the  Great  American 
niuBlon.  Consider,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing statistics  from  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Censiis.  In  1960.  the  gap  between  the 
median  annual  Income  of  black  families  and 
white  famUles  was  $1676.  In  1973,  the  gap 
between  the  median  annual  Income  of  black 
families  and  white  famUles  was  $6326.  We 
are  not  catching  up  In  America;  we  are  losing 
ground.  The  Dream  is  not  coming  true;  the 
Dream  Is  becoming  a  nightmare. 

Let  America  be  the  dream  that  dreamers 
dreamed — 
Let  it  be  that  great  strong  land  of  love 

Where    never    kings    connive    nor    tyrants 
scheme 

That  any  man  be  crushed  by  one  above. 
(It  never  was  America  to  me.) 

— Langstok  Httghis. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  should  not 
lend  ourselves  to  this  charade.  The  flrst  Is 
that  two  hundred  years  have  passed  and  we're 
not  free,  and  that  calls  for  mourning  and 
struggle,  not  celebration.  The  second  reason 
is  that  we're  never  going  to  have  any  freedom 
to  celebrate  If  we  don't  seize  every  opportu- 
nity to  remind  white  Americans  that  we  are 
not  free. 

There  has  never  been  a  better  opportunity 
or  a  better  time.  For  today,  as  In  1778,  the 
Jailers  of  the  Dream  need  ovir  silence  and/or 
consent.  They  can't  celebrate  with  a  good 
conscience  if  we  don't  still  their  doubts  by 
telling  them  that  the  phantoms  they  wor- 
ship are  real. 

It  would  be  strategically  and  spiritually 
disastrous  for  us  to  make  that  gesture.  It 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  our  interests  and 
Ideals.  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of  all  the  men 
and  women  who  were  betrayed  by  the  be- 
trayers of  the  Dream. 

For  almost  200  years  now,  black  leader- 
ship, especially  "responsible"  black  leader- 
ship, has  waged  an  unrelenting  struggle  on 
the  baUleground  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a 
people  preaching  freedom  and  practicing 
slavery,  of  a  Thomas  Jefferson  and  a  George 
Washington  crying  wolf  and  playing  wolf 
with  the  slaves  of  Montlcello  and  Mount  Ver- 
non, of  an  Abraham  Lincoln  calling  this  a 
white  man's  country  and  going  off  to  Gettys- 
burg to  say  the  big  words,  of  a  Woodrow  Wil- 
son segregating  the  toilets  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  going  forth  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
this  long-running  American  tragicomedy, 
and  of  a  national  schizophrenia  so  deep,  so 
pandemic,  that  It  has  become  the  Mississippi 
of  our  being:  this  has  been  the  theme  of 
black  leadership  from  the  Richard  Allen  of 
the  17808  to  the  Asa  Philip  Randolph  of  the 
1940s,  and  it  Is  a  theme  no  one  man  can 
avoid  today. 

We  have  no  need  to  celebrate. 

We  need  to  defend  the  Interests  of  free- 
dom. We  need  to  call  for  national  repentance 
and  national  action.  We  need  to  call  for  an 
enormous  national  effort  to  complete  the 
American  Revolution.  That  effort  should  be 
based,  first  of  all,  on  a  national  decision  to 
live  up  to  the  Old  Declaration  and  a  national 
commitment  to  a  New  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence embracing  the  imallenable  right  to 
work,  without  wblch  the  pursuit  of  bappi- 
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ness  is  a  cruel  Joke.  The  effort  should  be 
based,  secondly,  on  a  concrete,  phase-by- 
phase  Freedom  Action  Flan  on  the  federal, 
state,  and  city  levels,  designed  to  create  a 
democracy  m  America  by  midnight  on  July  3, 
1976. 

This  Is  a  rational  and,  all  things  consid- 
ered, a  moderate  program.  An  extremist  ex- 
pects America  to  do  tomorrow  what  it  has 
not  done  in  199  years.  A  moderate  is  willing 
to  wait  200  years — until  11:69  on  July  3,  1976. 
A  fool  is  willing  to  wait  400  years. 

What,  to  the  American  slave,  Is  your  4th  of 
July?  I  answer;  a  day  that  .^vveals  to  him, 
more  than  all  other  days  In  the  year,  the 
gross  Injustice  and  cruelty  to  which  he  is 
the  constant  victim.  To  him,  your  celebra- 
tion is  a  sham;  your  boasted  liberty,  an  un- 
holy license;  your  national  greatness,  swell- 
ing vanity;  your  sounds  of  rejoicing  are 
empty  and  heartless;  your  denunciation  of 
tyrants,  grass  fronted  Impudence;  yo\u:  shouts 
of  liberty  and  equality,  a  hollow  mockery; 
your  prayers  and  bymhs,  your  sermons  and 
thanksgivings,  with  all  your  religious  parade 
and  solemnity,  are  to  him,  mere  bombast, 
fraud,  deception,  impiety,  and  hypocrisy — a 
thin  veil  to  cover  up  crimes  which  would 
disgrace  a  nation  of  savages. — Frederick 
Douglass,  July  6,  1.^62. 

Like  the  Bourbons  of  France,  the  Jailers  of 
the  Dream  have  learned  and  forgotten  noth- 
ing. 

One  can  see  this  plainly  in  the  controversy 
over  the  Vietnamese  refugees.  The  furor.  In 
the  black  community  anyway,  was  not  over 
the  refugees;  the  furor  was  over  the  hypocrisy 
of  men  and  women  who  are  prepared  to  do  for 
aliens  what  they  have  never  bieen  willing  to 
do  for  black-skinned  Americans. 

Tbday,  as  in  the  days  of  Douglass,  the  ra- 
tionale for  this  policy  Is  our  national  com- 
mitment to  freedom  abroad.  But  what  about 
the  national  commitment  to  the  8,000  black 
soldiers  who  came  home  from  Vietnam  in 
metal  boxes?  What  about  the  national  com- 
mitment to  the  black  soldiers  who  have  died 
for  almost  200  years  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  a  democracy  that  vras  not  safe  for  them 
St  home?  What  about  the  national  commit- 
ment to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment? 

We've  been  waiting  for  almost  200  years 
for  unambiguous  answers  to  these  questions. 
But  It  only  required  two  minutes  for  the 
leaders  of  the  American  government  to  de- 
cide that  the  rights  of  the  Vietnamese  aliens 
were  unalienable.  When  the  rights  of  the 
Vietnamese  aliens  were  at  stake,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  firm  and  force- 
ful. He  was,  he  said,  "damned  mad"  about 
some  of  the  responses  to  his  program.  I,  for 
One,  was  glad  that  he  was  mad.  I  wonder 
what  took  him  so  long. 

He  has  been  In  public  life  for  27  years 
now,  and  he  hu  never  been  "damned  mad," 
In  public  anyway,  about  anything  that  hap- 
pened to  VIS.  Why  didn't  he  get  "damned 
mad"  when  racists  bombed  school  busses  in 
his  home  state  of  Michigan?  Why  didn't  he 
get  "damned  mad"  about  South  Boston? 

It's  never  too  late,  the  doors  of  the  house 
of  freedom  are  always  open,  and  we  are  per- 
mitted to  hope  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wUl  at  long  last  be  moved  to 
a  state  of  damned  madness  about  our  plight. 
Until  that  time  comes,  we  are  bound  to 
follow  his  precedent,  and  Improve  on  it.  The 
President  said  he  was  "damned  mad."  Good  I 
We  should  all  get  mad.  We  should  get  mad 
enough  to  create  our  flrst  national  commit- 
ment to  freedom  In  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Henry  Kissinger  went  to  Berlin  to  reaffirm 
our  national  commitment  to  freedom — ^let 
him  go  to  Birmingham.  The  President  went 
to  Brussels — ^let  htm  go  to  Harlem. 

From  whence  comes  this  unseasonable  sug- 
gestion? From  an  American,  from  an  African- 
American,  from  a  descendant  of  a  people  who 
bave  paid  with  buckets  ot  blood  for  every 


Inch  <rf  the  soil  we  occupy.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  that.  I  speak  here  as  an 
American,  and  it  is  precisely  as  an  American 
that  I  say  that  Americans  have  nothmg  to 
celebrate.  Black  people  have  nothing  to  cele- 
brate. White  people  have  nothing  to  cele- 
brate. Red  people  have  nothing  to  celebrate. 
We — black  people,  white  people,  red  pec^Ie — 
have  work  to  do  before  we  celebrate.  We've 
got  to  make  that  America  which  was  dreamed, 
which  WM  promised,  which  was  written  down 
on  pieces  of  paper,  and  which  has  never 
existed  anywhere,  except  in  the  hearts  of  a 
handful  of  men  and  women.  We — ^black  peo- 
ple, white  people,  red  people — have  no  time 
for  fun  and  games.  We've  got  to  make  the 
American  Revolution,  which  was  betrayed  in 
the  hour  of  its  birth. 

O,  let  America  be  America  again — 

The  land  that  never  has  been  yet — 

And  yet  must  be — the  land  where  every  man 

is  free. 
The  land  that's  mine — the  poor  man's, 

Indian's,  Negro's,  ME — 
Who  made  America 

Whose  sweat  and  blood,  whose  faith  and  pain. 
Whose  hand  at  the  foundry,  whose  plow  in 

the  rain. 
Must  bring  back  our  mighty  dream  again. 
— Lancston  Hughes. 


AMERICANS    NOT    OPTIMISTIC    ON 
FUTURE  OP  NATION'S  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
samplings  of  public  opinion  continue  to 
show  that  the  American  people  are  not 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  Despite  encouraging 
signs  from  leading  economic  Indicators, 
the  Amelrcan  people  remain  unconvinced 
that  imemplojonent  will  subside.  Interest 
rates  will  decrease,  or  that  consumer 
price  increases  wUl  slow  down. 

More  and  more  Americans,  if  my  con- 
stituent mail  is  an  accurate  measure,  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  effect  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  having  on  our 
economy.  They  are  beginning  to  compre- 
hend that  Government  regulation  has 
added  billions  to  consumer  product  cost, 
that  Government  borrowing  In  competi- 
tion with  private  borrowers  has  forced 
Interest  rates  up,  and  that  expansion  of 
the  Nation's  money  supply  to  help  the 
Government  pay  its  bills  has  cheapened 
our  currency  and  fueled  inflation. 

Millions  of  Americans,  who  during  the 
recent  recession  were  forced  to  live  with- 
in even  tighter  budgets  due  to  unem- 
ployment and  inflation,  have  little  or  no 
sympathy  for  the  plight  of  New  York 
City,  which  has  made  no  atempt  for 
years  to  live  within  its  financial  re- 
sources. These  same  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, having  read  of  the  imminent  de- 
fault of  New  York  City,  have  realized  per- 
haps for  the  flrst  time  that  the  idea  that 
governments,  unlike  businesses,  cannot 
go  bankrupt,  is  simply  a  myth. 

They  are  wondering  aloud  how  the 
Federal  Government  can  continue  year 
after  year  to  spend  beyond  its  financial 
resources.  Millions  are  for  the  flrst  time 
genuinely  concerned  because  only  re- 
cently were  they  fully  aware  that  for  14 
of  the  last  15  years,  the  Government  has 
arrogantly  spent  beyond  its  means.  Defy- 
ing even  Keyneslan  economic  doctrine, 
we  have  had  Federal  deficits  when  the 


economy  was  strong,  as  well  as  when  it 
was  weak. 

During  the  recession,  the  American 
people  were  told  to  tighten  their  belts, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Government 
loosened  its  belt.  No  one  would  argue 
that  some  economic  stimulus  was  neces- 
sary, but  certainly  not  to  the  extent  of 
a  $70  billion  deficit  or  even  higher. 

The  American  people  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  comes  out  of  their 
pockets.  The  cost  is  either  in  the  form 
of  taxes,  or  higher  consumer  product 
cost.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  due  to  in- 
flation, the  crudest  and  most  secretive 
tax  of  all. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  why  Government  should  be 
any  different  from  the  average  family  or 
business  in  terms  of  living  within  its 
financial  resources.  They  are  imable  to 
understand  why  Congress  does  not  have 
the  discipline  to  make  its  expenditures 
correspond  to  its  income.  I  had  great 
hopes  for  the  new  Budget  Committee.  I 
was  privileged  to  serve  on  the  task  force 
that  drafted  legislation  to  create  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  I  was  honored 
to  be  among  those  members  selected  to 
serve  on  this  important  committee.  Al- 
though I  have  seen  some  encouraging 
signs  while  serving  on  this  committee,  I 
have  been  concerned  that  in  drafting  the 
Budget  Control  Act  we  have  perhaps 
failed  to  put  enough  teeth  into  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  difScult  for 
many  Members  of  Congress  to  refuse  to 
approve  spending  for  a  variety  of  well- 
meaning  and  beneflcial  programs,  sim- 
ply because  there  is  insufficient  Income 
to  finance  these  projects.  This  l8w;k  of 
discipline  is  leading  us  to  a  point  of  no 
return.  We  are  already  paying  roughly 
$100  million  per  day  on  the  national 
debt,  which  now  has  grown  to  approxi- 
mately half  a  trillion  dollars. 

Indeed,  we  pay  more  in  interest  this 
year  on  the  national  debt  than  the  en- 
tire Federal  budget  was  in  1942.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  more  stringent  actions  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  ever  restore  fiscal 
responsibility  to  our  budgetary  process. 
I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  will  mandate 
that  Congress  keep  a  balanced  budget, 
unless  there  has  been  a  declaration  of  a 
national  economic  emergency. 

Iiiillions  of  American  families  sacriflce 
in  order  to  live  within  a  balanced  budget. 
They  know,  however,  the  long-term  difB- 
cultles  they  will  face  if  they  do  not  exer- 
cise budgetary  self-discipline.  Recent 
events  in  New  York  City  have  pointed 
out  all  too  clearly  where  a  lack  of  fiscal 
restraint  can  lead. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
experience  the  hard  financial  decision- 
making that  American  consumers  have 
experienced  for  years.  It  is  t  me  for  Con- 
gress to  force  upon  itself  a  system  of  dis- 
cipline that  obviously  will  not  come  vol- 
imtarily.  If  true  economic  stability  is 
ever  to  a  reality,  the  Government  must 
at  last  set  its  financial  house  in  order. 

There  is  a  growing  grassroots  move- 
ment to  support  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, such  as  the  one  I  have  introduced. 
This  constitutional  amendment  would 
require  that  the  Federal  Government 
operate  within  a  balanced  budget.  Local 
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chamber  of  commerce  groups  as  well  as 
individual  citizens  throughout  the  Na- 
tion are  actively  seeidng  support  for  such 
a  proposal.  This  grassroots  movement 
to  encourage  the  Congress  to  adopt  what 
has  come  to  be  called  the  Georgia  plan, 
is  gaining  momentum  and  hopefully  will 
win  the  attention  of  rank  and  file  of 
Americans  everywhere  to  the  need  for 
this  important  addition  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. I  commend  those  who  sire  actively 
involved  in  this  grassroots  effort,  and  I 
hope  that  their  efforts  will  result  in 
inrompt  congressional  action  to  require  a 
budgetary  syston  which  is  financially 
sound. 


DANGER  TO  OUR  OZONE  LATER 

(Bfr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
concerned  for  some  time  now,  as  you  are 
wen  aware,  about  the  destruction  of  the 
Earth's  protective  OEone  layer  by  either 
of  two  causes.  First  is  the  aerosol  con- 
tainer problem.  Fluorocarbons,  which  are 
the  "inert"  propellant  used  in  many 
kinds  of  aerosols,  have  been  observed 
rising  In  the  atmosphere  around  the 
world.  Studies  have  shown  that  fluoro- 
caiix>ns  react  with  the  ozone  molecules, 
breaking  than  down,  and  rendering  a 
weak,  spot  in  the  protective  ozone  layer. 
This  could  result  in  significant  increases 
of  skin  cancer  around  the  world. 

T%e  second  danger  to  the  ozone  layer 
is  the  s\ipersonlc  transport.  The  protec- 
tive 02onf>  layer  exists  in  the  strato- 
sphere where  there  is  little  weather  to 
move  particles  around.  The  supersonic 
transport  Is  the  first  conmierclal  aircraft 
designed  to  fiy  in  the  stratosphere.  The 
exhaust  gases  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port will  react  with  the  ozone  molecules 
and  break  them  down,  just  as  the  fiuoro- 
carbons  will  do. 

These  concerns  have  been  expressed 
by  many  other  Americans.  Several  sci- 
entists are  presently  conducting  studies 
to  determine  the  extent  of  danger  from 
the  two  sources.  UntU  these  are  com- 
pleted, we  cannot  establish  an  outright 
ban  on  either  aerosols  or  supersonic 
tranqx>rts,  but  we  must  act  cautiously 
imtil  the  case  is  proven  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Frequently  concerns  such  as  these  are 
thought  to  exist  only  in  the  United 
States.  Concerns  about  the  effects  on  the 
OBone  layer  of  aerosol  propellants  and 
the  exhsMist  from  supersonic  transports 
are  found  in  other  nations  of  the  world 
as  well  as  the  United  States. 

The  f<^owlng  article  from  the  London 
Sunday  Times  of  October  26,  shows  that 
these  concerns  exist  in  Great  Britain, 
even  though  that  nation  is  currently 
pushing  the  U.S.  Dei>artment  of  Trans- 
portation to  allow  the  Concorde,  a  super- 
sonic trans3X)rt.  to  land  in  the  United 
States.  I  commend  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  my  colleagues: 
TBa  Tncx-Bom  That  Ticks  im  a  Tw  or 

AXBOSOL 

(By  Bryan  SUcock) 
(Sctentists  an  worried  by  a  threat  to  the 
rtelicate  layer  of  the  atmoqihere  siirround- 


Ing  the  earth  that  protects  man  from  the 
sun's  lethal  ultraviolet  radiation.  The  threat 
oomes  from  the  rapidly  Increasing  uae  of 
aeroaols;  these  contain  chemicals  which 
destroy  the  protecting  canopy.  Most  worrying 
of  aU,  the  eSecta  of  the  aerosols  now  being 
uaed  are  cumulative  and  will  last  for  years. 
Are  we  building  a  planetary  time-bomb?) 

Every  week  In  Britain  we  buy  nearly  10 
miUlon  aerosol  sprays  and  In  the  UJ3.  the 
figure  Is  «proacblng  3,000  million  a  year. 
Uae  of  aerosols  has  doubled  In  seven  years. 
And  If  this  world  use  goes  on  Increasing 
at  the  present  rate.  In  20  years  It  could  reduce 
by  30  percent  the  upper  atmoq>here's  layer 
of  oeone — a  special  form  of  oxygen.  Among 
the  serious  consequences  feared  by  scientists 
are  a  rise  In  him:ian  skin  cancer  caused  by 
the  Increase  In  ultra-violet  radiation,  and 
major  changes  in  climate. 

The  delicate  natxiral  balance  that  sustains 
the  ozone  layer  Is  In  fact  under  a  double 
threat:  from  the  exhaust  gases  of  supersonic 
alrcrait,  as  well  as  from  the  chemicals  called 
fluorocarbons  used  In  aerosols.  Of  the  two, 
the  aerosol  threat  spears  to  be  much  the 
more  sinister. 

Scientists  concerned  about  the  danger  say 
that  the  buUd-up  of  fluorocarbons  in  the 
atmosphere  could  have  a  delayed,  time-bomb 
effect.  That  is,  the  fluorocarbons  being  re- 
leased now  will  not  have  their  maximum 
effect  tar  10  years;  and  the  effects  may  persist 
for  a  century  or  more. 

One  of  the  requirements  for  an  aerosol 
propellant  is  that  It  should  be  extremely 
Inert  chemically,  so  that  It  does  not  react 
with  the  deodorant  or  whatever  else  It  la 
propelling.  The  fluorocarbons  fulfill  this  con- 
dition admirably.  But  inert  chemicals  tend 
to  be  long-lived.  That  Is  why  they  are  so 
worrying. 

The  first  hint  of  the  problem  came  five 
years  ago,  when  Dr.  James  Lovelock,  a  scien- 
tist at  Reading  University,  detected  fluoro- 
carbons over  western  Ireland,  Indicating  that 
they  were  polluting  the  entire  atmosphere. 
At  the  time  his  report  led  to  little  more  than 
mild  scientific  interest  for  fluorocarbons  ap- 
peared to  be  completely  harmless. 

Among  those  interested  in  the  question 
of  what  happened  to  tbem  in  the  atmosphere 
were  Professor  Sherwood  Rowland  and  Dr. 
Mario  MoUna  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Irvine.  Their  research  revealed  that  there 
Is  no  way  In  which  fluorocarbons  are  re- 
moved from  the  lower  atmosphere.  They  are 
not,  for  example,  washed  out  by  rain.  Row- 
land and  Molina  concluded  that  any  destruc- 
tion of  fluorocarbons  must  take  place  high 
in  the  stratosphere,  where  the  sun's  Intense 
ultra-violet  radiation  helps  chemical  change. 

Their  calculations  showed  that  the  break- 
down of  fluorocarbons  is  a  very  slow  process; 
a  typical  molecule  could  drift  around  for 
decades  before  being  destroyed.  However,  It 
was  when  they  began  to  think  about  the 
chemistry  of  the  process  that  the  real  im- 
plications of  their  flndlngs  came  home  to 
them.  "It  happened  qtilte  suddenly,  just  be- 
fore Christmas  In  1973,"  Dr.  Molina  recalls. 

The  problem  they  had  uncovered  was  this. 
One  of  the  products  of  the  destruction  of 
fluorocarbons  by  solar  ultra  violet  In  the 
stratosphere  is  chlorine — and  chlorine  at- 
tacks ozone.  In  itself  this  would  not  be 
particularly  serious,  as  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  is  minute.  But  the  researchers  real- 
ized that  through  a  complicated  series  of 
reactions  the  chlorine  would  be  recycled — 
more  chlorine  would  be  produced.  A  single 
atom  of  chlorine  would  therefore  destroy  a 
relatively  large  quantity  of  ozone.  The  trace 
of  chlorine  introduced  Into  the  stratosphere 
via  fluorocarbons  could  have  an  effect  on  the 
ozone  layer  out  of  all  {Htiportion  to  its  con- 
centration. 

But  even  this  was  only  half  the  story. 
Since  the  Inert  fluorocarbons  survive  for  so 
long  In  the  lower  atmosphere,  this  provides 
a  reservoir  from  which  the  startoephere  Is 


continually  toiq>ed  up.  Fluorocarbons  already 
In  the  atmosphere  will  continue  to  affect  the 
ozone  layer  untU  well  Into  the  next  century. 
According  to  calculations  by  Rowland, 
Molina  and  others,  said  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  recent  closed  meeting  of  the 
World  Meteorological  Organisation,  the 
ozone  layer  could  already  have  been  depleted 
by  up  to  one  per  cent  by  fluorocarbons. 

Recently  an  American  researcher  has  raised 
the  pooBlblllty  that  fluorocarbons  could  also 
produce  big  changes  In  the  climate — not  by 
affecting  the  ozone  layer  but  through  a 
"greenhouse  effect." 

While  the  threat  from  supersonic  air- 
liners is  not  on  this  scale,  it  is  by  no  means 
negligible.  The  problem  of  stratospheric 
pollution  by  supersonic  jets  Is  better  docu- 
mented as  it  has  been  recognized  far  longer. 
The  detailed  studies  of  the  effects  of  a  thin- 
ning of  the  ozone  layer  carried  out  as  a 
result  of  the  supersonic  programme  are 
equaUy  applicable  to  the  fluorocarbon  prob- 
lem. 

The  first  warning  that  supersonic  planes 
could  affect  the  ozone  layer  came  from  Pro- 
fessor Harold  Johnston  of  the  University  of 
California  In  1971.  Jet  engine  exhausts,  he 
pointed  out,  contain  small  quantities  of 
various  oxides  of  nitrogen,  the  very  sub- 
stances responsible  for  most  of  the  natural 
destruction  of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere,  by 
a  process  very  similar  to  that  involving  chlo- 
rine. The  nitrogen  oxides  from  subsonic  jets 
flying  in  the  lower  atmosphere  are  quickly 
removed  by  rain  and  other  natural  processes. 
But  with  supersonic  jets  flying  in  the  stratos- 
phere this  does  not  happen. 

Professor  Johnston's  warning  was  widely 
pooh-poohed  at  first,  but  evidence  In  his 
favour,  from  laboratory  experiments  and 
measurements  In  the  stratosphere,  has  ac- 
cumulated steadily,  and  the  consensus  now 
is  that  he  Is  right,  though  there  Is  still 
a  lot  of  argument  about  the  extent  of  the 
danger. 

Earlier  this  year  the  US  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  published  a  detailed  report  which 
fully  vindicates  Professor  Johnston.  It  con- 
cluded that  100  present  subsonic  jets  would 
reduce  stratospheric  ozone  by  0.02  per  cent, 
100  next-generation  subsonlcs  by  0.2  per  cent, 
and  100  Concordes  or  Russian  Tu  l44s  by  0.7 
per  cent.  One  hundred  formerly  projected 
American  supersonic  jets  would  have  reduced 
the  ozones  by  three  per  cent. 

The  differences  are  due  partly  to  the 
heights  at  which  the  aircraft  fiy  and  partly 
to  the  amoimt  of  fuel  they  burn.  There  is  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  in  all  the  estimates, 
particularly  those  fOT  the  subsonlcs  which 
fly  close  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  stratosphere 
where  atmospheric  movements  are  difficult  to 
predict. 

According  to  these  flgiires,  a  fleet  of,  say, 
30  Concordes  and  Russian  Tu  44s  would  have 
an  effect  on  the  ozone  layer  too  small  to  be 
detectable.  But  several  hundred  bigger  super- 
sonic jets  of  a  later  generation,  if  they  are 
built,  would  have  a  major  effect  comparable 
to  that  of  aerosol  usage  continuing  at  its 
present  level.  The  original  US  supersonic 
project  was  cancelled  some  time  ago,  but  It 
might  well  be  revived  if  Concorde  is  any  kind 
of  commercial  success. 

The  academy's  report  also  studied  the  likely 
effects  of  depletk>n  of  the  ozone  layer,  which 
are,  of  course,  the  same  whether  the  de- 
pletion is  due  to  fluorocarbons,  jets  or  both. 
By  far  the  most  Important  effect,  it  con- 
cluded, is  likely  to  be  an  increase  In  himian 
skin  cancer. 

Skin  cancer  is  of  two  main  types.  By  far 
the  commonest  occurs  mainly  in  old  people 
and  although  It  is  dlsflgurlhg  and  may  reciir. 
It  is  rarely  fatal  if  dlagnoeed  and  treated 
promptly.  In  the  US,  where  exposiue  to  the 
sun  is  much  greater  than  in  Britain,  there 
are  a  few  cases  per  tbovisand  people  per  year. 
The  death  rate  is  less  than  one  in  a  100  cases. 
The  other  form  of  skin  cancer — melanoma — 
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is  much  more  serious,  but  much  less  common. 
The  Incidence  In  the  US  is  a  (Tew  cases  per 
100,000  people.  About  one  case  in  three  Is 
fatal. 

According  to  the  academy  report  every  one 
per  cent  of  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  will 
lead  to  a  two  per  cent  Increase  in  Incidence 
of  skin  cancer,  so  that  fluorocarbons  could 
already  be  causing  thousands  of  cases.  With 
the  10  per  cent  ozone  depletion  that  is  cal- 
culated as  the  effect  of  continuing  use  of 
fluorocarbons  at  present  levels,  there  could  be 
tens  of  thousands  of  extra  cases  of  skin  can- 
cer In  the  US  alone. 

The  report's  flguree  are  not  accepted  by 
everyone.  The  US  Transportation  Depart- 
ment and  the  British  Met  Office  think  they 
are  too  pessimistic.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
there  will  be  unacceptable  dangers  in  the 
continuing  unrestricted  use  of  fluorocarbons 
as  aerosol  sprays,  and  in  large  fleets  of  super- 
sonic jets  based  on  existing  technology. 

In  the  long  term,  technology  could  provide 
an  answer.  Nitrogen  oxides  are  produced  in 
jet  engines  because  of  the  very  high  tempera- 
tures inside  them.  So  changes  in  engine  de- 
sign could  drastically  reduce  nitrogen  oxides 
emissions.  But  the  changes  will  be  expensive, 
adding  flve  or  10  per  cent  to  the  development 
costs  of  the  next  generation  of  engines. 

As  far  as  fluorocarbons  are  concerned, 
assuming  theories  of  their  effects  are  correct, 
their  use  as  aerosol  propellants  at  any  rate 
will  have  to  be  restricted.  But  an  immediate 
ban  would  have  widespread  economic  effects 
and  throw  many  out  of  work.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  possible  to  find  accepta- 
ble alternatives  In  a  few  years  time.  But  even 
if  the  problem  of  atmospheric  pollution  is 
solved  it  will  have  demonstrated  the  need  for 
awareness  of  the  dangers  Involved  in  tech- 
nological advances. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes),  for  November  7  through 
November  11,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  AoDABBo  (at  his  own  request) ,  for 
today,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Danielson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  Friday,  November  7,  Mon- 
day, November  10,  and  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 11,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mtess  of  Pennsylvania) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  MosHXR,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Simon)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Rostenkowski,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 
Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Ms.  HoLTZUAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  KocH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


ADJOURNMENT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  CoNYERs,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  i>ages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $1,073. 

Mr.  Sebelitts  to  Include  extraneous 
material  in  his  remarks  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mters  of  Pennsylvania), 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Miller  of  C^iio  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  AsHBRod^  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SEBELnrg. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Hagedorn. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  MooRE. 

Mr.  Emert. 

Mr.  Grasslet. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  RUPPE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SmoN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr.  Annttnzio. 

Mr.  Mdcva. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Fithian. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Ambro. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  JENRETTE. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  Instances. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  November  6, 
1975,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  6334.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  November  IQ, 
1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2004.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments to  reimburse  nonappropriated  fund  in- 
strumentalities located  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
and  Dalto  Islands,  Japan,  for  Increased  costs 
In  severance  pay  entitlements  of  their  Jap- 
anese employees  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
reversion  of  those  islands  to  Japan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Set  vices. 

3006.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  the  obsolete  submarine  ex-Pampanito 
(ex-SS  383)  to  the  San  Francisco  Maritime 
Museum,  pursuant  to  10  UJ3.C.  7S08(c) ;  to 
the  committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2006.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  regulations  governing  pro- 
grams for  children  in  institutions  for  ne- 
glected or  delinquent  children,  pursuant  to 
section  431  (d)  (1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2007.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  ol 
Indian  Affairs,  transmitting  reports  on  the 
status  of  bilingual  education  programs  for 
Indian  children,  pursuant  to  88  Stat.  508  |20 
U.S.C.  880b-8  (c)  and  (d)  ];  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2008.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docket 
No.  326-B,  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Goshute  Reservation  suing  on  its  own  be- 
half and  on  behalf  of  the  Goshute  Tribe, 
plaintiff,  v.  the  United  States  of  America,  de- 
fendant, and  docket  No.  326-J,  Goshute  Tribe 
or  identifiable  group,  represented  by  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Goshute  Reserva- 
tion, plaintiff  v.  the  United  States  of  America, 
defendant,  (consolidated),  pursuant  to  60 
Stat.  1006  [26  U.S.C.  70t|;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2009.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  intention  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  military  services 
to  Kuwait,  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

2010.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  military 
equipment  to  Germany,  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on  International 
Relations. 

2011.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112(b) 
of  Public  Law  93-403;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

2012.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered   In  cases  In   which   the  au- 
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tborlty  eontelnsd  In  aectlon  ai3(d)  (8)  of 
th»  mmUgntlon  and  NattonaUty  Act  wu 
exwdaMl  In  tMbalf  of  certain  aUena.  pur- 
suant to  Motion  3ia(d)(6)  of  tbe  act;  to 
tba  Oommlttaa  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

3018.  A  lottar  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
on  KnTlionmental  Quality,  transmitting  the 
final  reports  of  the  councU  entitled,  "Study 
of  FBdOTal  Water  QuaUty  Monitoring  Bf- 
flclency"  and  "Study  of  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Planning  Xfflclancy",  pursuant  to  section 
11  or  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1973;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3014.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veteran*'  Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  Compensation.  Pen- 
sion and  Kducatlon  System,  pursuant  to  6 
UAO.  583(a)  (o)  (PubUc  Law  93-A70) .  Privacy 
Act  of  1974);xJoUiUy.  to  the  Committees  on 
Ooremmant  Operations  and  Veterans'  Affain. 

RacnvKD  FIkmc  the  CoicnaoxxBt  OxmsAL 

3015.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  bis 
rertew  of  the  deferrals  of  budget  authority 
contained  In  the  message  from  the  Presldtint 
dated  September  34,  1976  (H.  Doc.  No.  94- 
361),  pursuant  to  section  1014(b)  of  PubUc 
Law  94-844  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-399);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

3016.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  revised  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  from  the 
President  dated  October  3,  1975  (H.  Doc.  94- 
373),  pursuant  to  section  1014(b)  of  Public 
Law  94-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-300);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

3017.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  review 
of  eight  new  deferrals  and  two  revised  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  contained  In  the 
message  from  the  President  dated  October  20, 
1975  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-383),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1014(b)  of  Public  Law  94-344  (H.  Doc. 
No.  94-801 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3018.  A  letter  from  the  Comptn^er  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  rdaase  of  funds  proposed  to  be  re- 
scinded (B78-8),  which  have  been  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  notification  that  congressional  actions 
have  taken  place  effecting  the  release  of 
budget  authority  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  on  propoaed  rescissions  (R76- 
1  and  B7e-2)  causing  him  to  defer  final  deci- 
sion concerning  civil  action  (H.  Doc.  No. 
94-903) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3019.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  sec- 
ond In  a  aeries  of  reports  on  the  causes  of 
shlptoullders'  claims  against  the  Navy;  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions, and  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  "xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prlntliig  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  fcdlows: 
Mr.  srraATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
wvtoee.  HJt.9a0l.  A  bill  to  amend  «Ue  10 
af  the  United  Stetes  Code  In  order  to  make 
sartatn  disability  retirement  determinations 
l>y  the  Seeretarlas  of  the  military  depart- 
ments subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary 
nf  I>efenae  (Bept.  No.  94-543) .  Beferred  to 
Om  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  aTRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
irvloea.  8.3114.  An  act  to  amend  title  87. 
C7nlted  States  Code,  relating  to  qieclal  pay 


for  nuclear  qtullfied  ofltcers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Bept.  No.  94- 
644) .  Beferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Approprta- 
tloos.  HJt.  10647.  A  bill  making  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  piuposes 
(Bept.  No.  94-645).  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  (^ 
the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hit.  8451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Shlk 
Tang  (Bept.  No.  94-641).  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  sniBEBO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H3. 8556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel 
Pader  Cabal  (Bept.  No.  94-642).  Beferred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Underclause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  pubUc  bUls  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BODING    (for    himself,    Mr. 

%DWAKDS  of  California,  Mr.  Sexbsh- 

I         uwo,  Mr.  DaiKAN,  Mr.  Baooxo,  and 

Mr.  Dodo)  : 

HJl.  10624.  A  bill  to  revise  chapter  IX  of 

the  Bankruptcy  Act;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BAFALIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Gibbons,    Mr.   Haut,   Mr.   Fascxll, 
and  Mr.  Peppkh)  : 
H.B.  10625.  A  bill  to  amend  title  33  of  the 
United  Stetes  Code  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  obligate  the  United 
Stetes  to  pay  from  future  year  apportion- 
mente  the  Federal  share  of  any  highway  on 
the  Interstete   System   through   the  retire- 
ment of  certain  Stete  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  used  for  construc- 
tion of  such  highway;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public   Works  and  Transportetton. 
By  Mr.  CORNELL: 
HJl.  10636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Menominee 
Bestoratlon  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoLANO,  Mr.  Fasckll,  Mr.  Qilmah, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
MosHxx,  Mr.  Steigkr  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Van  Dexrlin,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
HJl.  10637.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  commer- 
cial exploltetlon  of  national  battlefields,  na- 
tional military  parlu,  and  certein  similar 
areas  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  acquire  property  rights  In  privately 
held  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  such 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
STilar  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     OUDB     (for    himself,    Mr. 
I        Ottincxb,   Ms.  Holtzmak,   and  Mr. 
I        Howk)  : 
H^.    10638.   A   bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  esteblish  within  the  Small 
Business  Administration  a  new  direct  low- 
Interest  loan  program  to  assist  homeowners 
and  builders  in  pmrchaslng  and  «Ti«tainwg 
solar  heating  (or  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling)  equipment;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Small  Business,  and  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Hotislng. 
By  Mr.  HALET: 
H.B.  10639.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  with 


req>ect  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the 
Florida  Trail  as  a  national  scenic  trail;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tna^iiar  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Foso 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Obaoooh)  : 
HJl.  10630.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  Stetes  Code  In  order  to  provide  for 
greater   penalties  for  persons   convicted  of 
conspiring  to  commit  any  offense  against  the 
United    Stetes    or    to    defraud    the    United 
Stetes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mi.  HOWARD: 
HJl.  10631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportetton  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  fi- 
nancial  assistance  for  emergency  rail  pas- 
senger service  operating  assistance;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  WoAs  and  Transporte- 
tion. 

H.R.  10633.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportetton  Act  of  1964  relating  to  emer- 
gency rail  passenger  service,  and  for  related 
purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terstete and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportetion. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AoDABBO,  Mr.  AttCoin,  Mr.  Baoillo, 
Mr.  Baij>tts,  Mr.  Bkdxu.,  Mr.  Brkattx, 
Mr.  Busgenzr,  Mr.  Downxt  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Dtjncan  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
GoLOWATKR,  Mr.  Harrington,  ISi. 
Howard,  Mr.  jBNKrm,  Mrs.  Llotd  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Mazzoij,  Mr.  Minxta. 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
OrriNakB,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York. 

Mr.     SKTBTHI.TNO.     Mr.     WHiTSMUaST. 

and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
HJl.  10633.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  determinations  by 
the  admlnlstratton  of  the  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment  of  prospective  loans  be 
made  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  to  clarifv 
the  eligibility  of  small  business  home  build- 
Ing  firms  for  assistance  under  the  Small 
Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Smo*' 
Business. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
HJl.  10684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certein  expenses  paid  by  him  in 
connection  with  his  education  or  training, 
or  the  education  or  training  of  his  spouse  or 
any  of  his  dependente,  at  an  Institutton  of 
higher  educatton  or  a  trade  or  vocational 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  MIKVA: 
HJl.  10635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  defer  a  portton  of  his  income  tax  based 
upon  the  amount  of  certein  expenses  paid  or 
Incurred  by  him  In  connection  with  the 
education  or  training  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  or  a  vocational  school  of 
the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  any  dependent; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (tor  himself,  and 
Mr.  McDaox)  : 
HJl.  10636.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  program  of  assistance  for  emer- 
gency medical  services  systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.B.  10637.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Seciiritlss 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  prevent  control  by 
foreign  persons  of  American  companies  en- 
gaged in  vital  industries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstete  and  Foniga.  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJl.  10638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deductUm 
to  individuals  who  rent  their  principal  resi- 
dences for  a  portton  of  the  real  property 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their  landlords;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  Rin>FB: 
HJl.  10689.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  allocate  propane  during  periods  of  short- 
age;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mrs.  SCHBOEDER: 

H.R.  10640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  provide 
Congress  with  more  comprehensive  reporte 
of  commercial  arms  exporte  licensed  by  the 
Office  of  Munitions  Control;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Haiocerschmidt)  : 

H.R.  10641.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  XVIlI  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an 
optional,  simplified  method  of  reimbursement 
for  physicians'  services  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  for  each  Stete  on  the 
basis  of  a  fee  schedule,  uniform  throughout 
such  State,  and  to  authorize  reimbursement 
to  participating  physicians  in  the  full  fee 
schedule  amounte  (with  collection  of  the 
applicable  deductibles  and  coinsurance  from 
patients  becoming  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  program) ;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 

H.R.  10642.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  assist- 
ance available  to  agricultural  producers  who 
suffer  losses  as  the  result  of  having  their 
agricultural  commodities  or  livestock  quar- 
antined or  condemned  because  such  com- 
modities or  livestock  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain toxic  chemicals  dangerous  to  the  public 
health;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  MAHON: 

H.R.  10647.  A  bUl  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the     fiscal  year  ending 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
KJ.  Res.  721.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating November  10,  1976,  in  commemoration 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    SCHULZE    (for    himself,    Ur. 
Oradison,  Mr.  KxLLT,  Mr.  Htdk,  and 
Mr.  Hagedorn)  : 
H.J.  Res.  722.  Joint  resolution  directing  the 
Attorney  General  to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  the  finances  of  New  York  City  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  violations  of  Federal  laws 
have    contributed    to    that   city's   financial 
crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  471.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  each  per- 
son held  in  slavery  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stetes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Poulln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DELLUMS: 
HJl.  10645.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  LUla 
Araujo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  10646.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Luis    Arturo   Diaz-Carreno   and    their 
children,  Ricardo,  Lillian  and  Luis;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

H.R.  10643.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Francis  H.  Comeaux;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10644.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jeaimette 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

287.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
president  and  board  of  trustees.  Elk  Grove 
Village,  ni.,  relative  to  revenue  sharing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

288.  Also,  petition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
publican Congressional  Delegation,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  relative  to  natural  gas  shortages; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstete  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

289.  Also,  petition  of  the  dty  council, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  relative  to  the  right  of 
U.S.  citizens  to  peaceful  assembly;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

290.  Also,  petition  of  the  Oklahoma  Agri- 
cultural Cooperative  CouncU,  StlUwater, 
Okla.,  relative  to  texes,  antitrust  changes, 
grain  stendards,  and  exporte.  as  they  affect 
agriculture;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture,  Government  Operations,  Inter- 
national Relations,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 
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LEE  HAMILTON'S  WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude my  Washington  Report,  entitled 
"The  Arts": 

The  Arts 

In  scores  of  Indiana  communities  Hoosiers 
are  enjoying  a  variety  of  faU  activities  be- 
fore the  onset  of  winter.  Parades,  folk  art, 
handlcrafte,  street  fairs,  museums,  antique 
and  art  shows,  and  festivals  of  many  kinds 
add  to  the  variety  and  quality  of  life.  One 
of  my  privileges  as  a  Congressman  is  to  visit 
many  of  these  community  celebrations. 

As  I  visit  these  celebrations,  I  am  Just 
constantly  impressed  with  the  number  of 
Hoosiers  enjoying  woodworlclng,  weaving, 
pottery,  ceramics  and  other  crafte,  playing  in 
bands  and  orchestras,  painting,  and  sculptur- 
ing, writing  poetry,  making  movies  and  pho- 
tographs, singing  in  choral  groups,  and  per- 
forming in  little  theaters  or  dance  groups. 
The  arte  have  become  a  participant  sport 
in  Indiana. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  these  evente  are 
a  part  of  a  boom  in  artistic  and  cultural 
activities  that  Is  sweeping  America.  During 
the  last  10  years,  interest  and  participation 
in  the  arte  has  grown  substentially.  Bach 
year  there  are  over  300  million  visite  to 
museums  and  more  than  12  million  vlslte 
to  symphony  concerte,  and  over  82  billion 
is  spent  on  cultural  activities.  One  study 
found  that  150  mUlion  Americans — 89%  of 
the  adult  population — ^feel  that  the  arte  are 
Important  to  the  quality  of  life  In  their 
communities. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  that 


the  federal  government  has  been  involved 
for  10  years  in  a  major  way  in  promoting 
the  arte.  Since  1965  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arte  has  worked  to  improve  the  state 
of  the  arte  across  the  country  with  financial 
assistance  for  music,  dance,  museums,  art, 
and  ciilture.  Reciplente  of  National  Endow- 
ment, of  the  Arte  grante  have  Included  bal- 
let companies,  symphony  orchestras,  local 
cultural  centers,  museums,  young  poete,  a 
floating  theater,  and  many  others. 

During  these  years  the  National  Endow- 
ment's budget  has  grown  steadily.  Presl- 
dento  Johnson,  Nixon,  and  Ford  and  the 
Congresses  since  the  mid-sixties  have  sup- 
ported increases  for  the  Endowment,  and 
ite  budget  has  grown  from  $2.6  to  over  $75 
million  per  year.  Yet  most  of  the  money 
spent  in  this  country  for  the  arte  still  comes 
from  private  sources.  Each  dollar  made 
available  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arte  normally  raises  about  $4  In  pri- 
vate contributions.  The  total  impact  of  the 
Endowment's  budget  is  estimated  to  be 
between  5%  and  10%  of  the  totel  spent  for 
the  arte  each  year,  and  most  of  the  rest 
comee  from  Individuals,  foundations,  cor- 
poratl<xis,  and  city  and  county  governmente. 
Stete  arte  commissions,  which  receive 
$200,000  grante  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment, are  also  working  hard  to  boost  the  arte 
and  have  grown  threefold  In  the  last  10 
years.  The  Indiana  Arte  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  supporting  a  project  to  inventory 
Indiana  museum  holdings,  a  program  bring- 
ing creative  writers  to  Indiana  schools,  and 
another  bringing  ciUtural  performances 
from  colleges  to  small  communities. 

In  part  because  of  the  active  role  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arte  has  played 
in  the  expansion  of  the  arte,  the  United 
Stetes  is  becoming  aware  that  it  is  a  ma- 
jor force  in  the  arte  and  rich  in  cultural  re- 
sources. U.S.  artiste  and  cultural  institutions 
are  recognized  as  among  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  most  qualified  observers  think 


that  the  arte  are  at  their  highest  level  of 
quality  ever  in  this  country. 

All  of  this  represente  a  profound  change 
in  the  relationship  of  government  to  the  arte 
In  this  country.  Over  many  years  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  artiste  have  eyed  each  other 
with  siisplclon,  and  patronage  of  the  arte 
was  not  considered  a  part  of  government's 
role.  A  declining  number  of  persons  still 
feel  that  way.  They  fear  the  big  band  of 
government  could  stifle  and  censor  the  arte, 
and  they  point  to  other  pressing  needs.  But 
President  Washington  observed  that  "the 
arte  .  .  .  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  stetes,"  and  others  have  pointed  out 
that  a  nation  which  refuses  to  spend  a  penny 
for  the  arte  for  every  $500  it  spends  on  de- 
fense may  find  it  has  much  less  to  defend. 

The  arte  still  have  their  problems,  of 
course.  They  tend  to  be  the  preserve  of  the 
white  middle  and  upper  classes  in  the  coun- 
try, and  tnfiation  and  the  recession  have 
made  the  normally  tough  financial  problems 
of  the  arte  even  worse.  When  the  economy 
deteriorates  the  arte  are  usually  the  first 
to  be  cut.  By  their  nature  the  arte  cannot 
counteract  splraling  coete  with  improved 
technology,  mass  production,  or  automatton. 

But  despite  the  ciurent  problems,  the 
arts  are  an  economic  as  well  as  cultural  re- 
source. Money  spent  on  the  arte  Infiuenoee 
the  economy  of  an  entire  community  and 
has  a  multiplier  effect.  The  arte  are  an  as- 
set in  the  tourist  industry,  they  attract 
business  and  Industry,  and  they  enhance 
real  estete  values. 

People  are  more  conscious  of  the  arte  to- 
day, a  broad  geographical  and  economic 
base  of  support  for  the  arte  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  unifying  effect  of  the  arte 
may  be  Just  the  right  medicine  for  a  coun- 
try which  is  more  diverse  than  ever.  As  the 
nation  moves  toward  ite  third  century  we 
can  look  to  the  arte  to  assure  us  of  a  na- 
tional life  with  Joy,  beauty,  and  peace. 


I 
T 
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SECRETARY    OP    DEFENSE    JAMES 
SCHLESINGER'S  GAINESVILLE. 

FLA.,  REM/RKS  ON  THE  ROLE  OF 
DETENTE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  UPON 
DEFENSE  POLICY  DECISIONMAK- 
ING IN  OUR  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7.  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  after- 
math of  the  President's  dismissal  of  our 
able  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dr.  James 
Schlesinger,  last  weekend,  one  of  the  Sec- 
retary's speeches  and  related  press  con- 
ferences which  has  received  heightened 
national  attention  was  his  October  24  ap- 
pearance at  the  Blue  Key  Banquet  at  the 
University  of  Florida  In  Gainesville. 

As  I  said  In  this  Chamber  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week,  I  disapprove  of — and 
am  disappointed  by — ^the  firing  of  the 
Secretary.  While  no  one  can  agree  with 
anyone  else  100  percent  of  the  time.  I  be- 
lieve the  Secretary  was  one  who — more 
than  any  other — foresaw  tha  false  blan- 
dishments of  Soviet  promises.  He  warned 
us  against  letting  the  Soviets  substitute 
rhetoric  for  results.  And,  most  important- 
ly of  all,  he  felt  the  premise  for  all  UJS. 
decisions  with  respect  to  the  future  of  de- 
tente and  any  SALT  n  agreements 
should  be  what  is  In  the  best  Interest  of 
our  own  national  security. 

Secretary  Schlesinger  is,  indeed,  a  very 
capable  man.  As  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  have  been  amazed 
at  his  command  of  concepts  of  strategy, 
threat  scenarios,  and  complicated  facts 
and  figures.  But,  it  was  no  surprise  to  any 
at  us.  A  doctor  of  philosophy  in  economics 
from  Harvard  University,  an  academic 
consultant  in  economics  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
War  College,  a  consultant  to  the  Federal 
Eleserve  Board  of  Governors,  a  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  director  of  strategic  studies  at 
the  Rand  Corp.,  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  lt«  transition 
Into  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  an  Assistant  Director  of  OMB  for 
Defense  and  Security  Affairs,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency — those  were  the  qual- 
ifications which  he  brought  with  him  to 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  Defense.  And, 
[  think  it  worth  remembering  that  he 
still  carries  those  qualifications  today. 

I  think  it  is  important — in  light  of 
what  I  perceive  will  be  his  continuing 
service  in  a  private  capacity  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation — to  study  carefully 
tils  remarks  at  the  Blue  Key  Banquet.  I 
offer  them,  including  the  questions  and 
Einswers  at  the  press  conference,  at  this 
point  in  today's  Ricoiu) : 

R«M*BKW    BT    THX    HoitOmABU    jAtOB    R. 
SCHIilSXMGXB,  SmXTABT  Or  DbFKNSI 

Secrvtary  Scblesinger:  Thank  you  very 
Buacli.  Dr.  iianboti,  Qoyenux  Askew,  Senator 
CbUes,  Senator  Stone.  Members  of  tbe  Flor- 
ida Congressional  Delegation,  otber  Dlstln- 
gaiahad  Ouesta,  Kembers  of  tbe  Blue  Key, 
Honoreea  of  the  Blue  Key, -Ladles  and  Oentle- 
men. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  this  eve- 
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nlng  to  represent  the  President.  And  I  bear 
his  greetings  and  once  again  express  his 
deepest  regrets  that  because  of  illness  he  was 
unable  to  be  here.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  substi- 
tute for  him.  And  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
In  OalnesvlUe  at  the  Blue  Kay — or  I  thought 
It  was  Oalneevllle  until  I  met  the  toastmaster 
and  was  reminded  of  EgUn  Air  Force  Base. 

This  Is  the  Homecoming  Week  and  so 
thoughts  of  athletic  prowess  are  broad  here 
in  Oalnesvllle.  The  cry,  "Beat  Duke"  can  be 
heard.  But  I  urge  upon  you  to  think  not  only 
of  athletic  contests  in  the  stadium  but  also 
of  tbe  larger  international  contests  in  which 
the  United  States  must  continue  to  be  a 
participant. 

The  toastmaster  has  reminded  us  of  the 
Titanic  and  I  believe  tomorrow  evening,  some 
of  tbe  older  members  amongst  you  may  sing 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic.  So  I  would  urge 
upon  you  the  applicability  of  that  event  In 
the  current  circumstances  that  the  United 
States  faces  and  that  we  insure  that  we  are 
not  playing  cards  on  the  deck  of  the  Titanic 
when  the  band  strikes  up  with  "Nearer  my 
Ood  to  Thee". 

On  two  previous  trips  to  Florida,  I  bad  the 
pleasure  of  going  out  to  the  National  Monu- 
ment at  the  Dry  Tortugas  to  visit  what  I  call 
the  Fort  Jefferson  Weapon  System.  And  It 
caused  one  to  reflect.  Construction  of  Fort 
Jefferson  started  In  the  1840's  and.  after 
some  Interruptions  of  an  extended  period  of 
time,  was  completed  In  the  1870's.  There 
were  major  cost  overruns.  Funding,  as  Is 
characteristic  of  the  legislative  process,  was 
Interrupted  on  several  occaislons.  Finally  with 
the  completion  of  that  weapon  system.  It 
was  discovered  that  it  was  wholly,  obsolete 
because  the  masonry  walls  cotUd  not  with- 
stand the  fire  of  rifled  cannon.  So  It  was 
tiimed  to  other  uses. 

One  thinks  about  those  events  In  the  20th 
Centiuy  and  we  have  some  parallels.  It  was 
all  right  In  the  19th  Century  when  there  was 
no  serloiis  external  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  did  not  have 
worldwide  responsibilities.  But  today,  the 
United  States  has  worldwide  responsibilities 
and  consequently  those  responsibilities  call 
not  for  a  capacity  to  rearm  as  occurred  in 
World  War  n,  but  the  continued  mainte- 
nance of  forces-ln-being  with  which  we  can 
discharge  those  responsibilities. 

Since  1945,  the  United  States  has  acquired 
an  historic  role  and  historic  responsibilities. 
There  is  some  tendency  these  days  toward  a 
nostalgia  looking  back  to  the  world  before 
1940  when  the  United  States  coiUd  truly  live 
m  isolation  and  when  threatened  had  both 
free  world  forces  external  to  the  United 
States  that  could  skirmish  while  the  Umted 
States  prepared  its  own  military  establish- 
ment. 

Since  1945  that  has  not  been  a  possibility 
for  this  country.  The  historic  responsibility 
has  come  upon  us  to  be  the  mainstay  and 
the  malntainer  of  the  free  world.  We  are  the 
only  possible  counterweight  to  the  existence 
of  Soviet  power  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
only  other  superpower.  If  we  do  not  serve  as 
a  counterweight  there  is  no  one  else  that  can 
discharge  that  responsibility. 

Since  1945.  by  and  large  the  United  States 
has  discharged  those  responsibilities  and  had 
established  for  a  20-year  period  an  epoch  that 
will  be  known  as  Pax  Americana  in  which  the 
bulk  of  mankind  enjoyed  expanding  trade, 
expanding  economic  relationships,  a  growing 
standard  of  living  and,  might  I  add,  a  spread 
of  civil  liberties  to  more  people  than  had 
ever  enjoyed  them  before.  All  of  this  was 
dependent  upon  the  power  and  the  sense  of 
responsibility  of  the  American  people.  And 
In  this  Bicentennial  year,  as  we  look  back,  it 
Is  a  period  to  be  proud  of. 

But  we  still  bear  those  reqwnslbllltles,  de- 
spite a  certain  weariness  In  our  public  that 
has  grown  out  of  the  Vietnam  War.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we 
wish  to  live.  In  which  other  countries  have 
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the  power  and  the  security  to  enjoy  demo- 
cratic forms.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  retain 
with  the  assistance  of  our  Allies,  a  worldwide 
military  balance. 

Detente,  which  we  pursue  eagerly,  is  no 
substitute  for  defense.  It  is  no  substitute  for 
deterrence.  Deterrence  and  detente  rest  upon 
the  preservation  of  an  equilibrium  of  force. 
Political  stability,  like  military  stability,  de- 
pends upon  that  equlUbruni  of  force.  And  If 
the  equllibri\mi  of  force,  if  the  worldwide 
military  balance,  erodes  then  there  will  be 
political  changes  that  threaten  freedom,  first 
abroad  and  then  ultimately  in  our  own  land. 

So  how  are  we  faring  with  regard  to  that 
worldwide  military  balance?  I  recall,  that 
some  years  ago  Jose  Iturbl,  a  concert  pianist, 
was  asked  one  day  why  he  practiced  each  and 
every  day.  He  responded:  "I  miist  practice. 
If  I  fall  to  do  BO,  on  the  first  day  I  notice  the 
difference;  on  the  second  day,  my  critics  no- 
tice the  difference;  and  on  the  third  day  the 
public  notices  the  difference." 

How  is  the  United  States  faring  in  the 
world?  What  do  other  audiences  think  of  us? 
I  cite  one  example,  the  Allensbach  poll  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  equivalent 
of  our  Oallup  Poll.  In  the  1950's,  the  German 
pubic  which  represents  one  of  our  most  stal- 
wart allies,  was  asked  what  country  In  tbe 
future  will  be  the  most  powerful  nation  In 
the  world?  The  response  was,  at  that  time,  11 
percent  for  Soviet  Union;  32  percent,  the 
United  States. 

Today,  that  same  question  has  been  asked 
In  Germany  and  the  resp)onse  today  is  almost 
exactly  the  reverse.  By  a  three  to  one  ratio, 
the  German  public  believes  that  in  the  future 
the  Soviet  Union  will  become  the  world's 
most  powerful  state.  That  represents  an  ero- 
sion of  prestige  partly  driven  by  the  circum- 
stances of  OUT  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia, 
partly  driven  by  what  is  seen  to  be  overseas 
as  a  failure  of  American  national  will  and 
partly  by  changes  in  the  objective  compo- 
nents of  the  world  military  balance. 

There  has  been  a  marked  erosion  of  Amer- 
ican power  in  a  period  of  time  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  expansion  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power.  TO  take  some  examples  of  this 
erosion,  since  fiscal  year  1968.  we  have  re- 
duced In  this  country  our  real  spending  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  some  45  per- 
cent. We  have  reduced  mUltary  manpower  by 
a  million  and  a  half.  At  2.1^  million  men  in 
the  Armed  services  today,  we  are  at  the  low- 
est point  since  the  pell-mell  demobilization 
after  World  War  n. 

Tbe  United  States  Navy  In  these  eight  fis- 
cal years  has  shrunk  from  976  ships  in  the 
active  fieet  to  483  ships,  the  first  time  since 
two  years  before  Pearl  Harbor  that  the  ac- 
tive fieet  has  contained  fewer  than  500  ships. 
In  terms  of  the  Federal  Budget,  since  pre- 
war times,  we  have  shrunk  from  43  percent 
to  less  than  25  percent  today.  In  terms  of 
public  spending,  we  have  now  declined  in 
the  Department  to  16  percent,  the  smallest 
proportion  since  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

All  of  this  has  occurred  before.  It  occurred 
after  World  War  n  during  the  rapid  demo- 
bilization, the  desire  to  bring  tbe  boys  back 
home  which  led  subsequently  to  the  Korean 
War  and  to  the  decayed  posture  of  the  West- 
em  world  In  Western  Europe  Itself. 

At  that  time  we  had  rationalizations.  We 
had  the  belief  In  the  1940'b  that  one  could, 
during  the  Louis  Johnson  period,  cut  Into  fat 
and  not  Into  muscle  or.  In  a  later  period  of 
time,  acquire  a  bigger  bang  for  the  buck. 
These  concepts  that  somehow  or  other  the 
Department  of  Defense  can  increasingly  do 
more  with  what  is  steadily  less,  becomes  the 
rationalization  for  diminution  of  defense 
support  during  a  period  in  which  the  public's 
attention  is  diverted. 

Tbe  United  States  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
worldwide  military  balance  so  we  must  look 
at  what  Is  occurring  on  tbe  other  side  of  the 
scales.  Soviet  power  has  grown  steadily  over 
the  entire  period  since  World  War  n  and 
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notably  so  In  the  last  decade.  Its  expansion 
of  military  expenditures  occurs  In  real  terms 
at  about  4  percent  per  annum.  In  the  spirit 
of  detente.  In  tbe  spirit  of  Camp  David,  In 
the  spirit  of  Glassboro,  In  the  spirit  of  Ge- 
neva, it  Is  a  steady  constant  growth.  In  tbe 
last  decade,  the  Soviets  have  acquired  a 
blue  water  navy.  At  the  present  time,  they 
are  Initiating  the  most  massive  deployment 
of  strategic  missile  systems  that  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  Their  armed  forces  today  out- 
number ours  by  about  two  to  one.  In  terms 
of  spending,  in  dollar  terms,  they  outspend 
us  by  about  30  percent  unless  one  disre- 
gards pensions,  in  which  case  they  outspend 
us  by  50  percent. 

But  the  most  Important  element  Is  not  the 
present  level  and  present  relationship;  it  is 
the  trend  that  can  be  observed;  a  steady 
growth  over  the  years  of  Soviet  military 
power  and  a  steady,  in  recent  years,  erosion 
of  American  military  power  and  support  for 
the  military  establishment. <«We  will  not  re- 
main for  long  a  military  power  second  to 
none  with  a  continuation  of  these  trends. 
And  by  the  end  of  the  decade  there  Is  no 
question  that  the  prevailing  military  balance 
that  we  have  precariously  established  with 
tbe  assistance  of  our  Allies  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  will  be  eroded  and  the  position 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will — if  these  trends 
continue — become  preponderant. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  Implications  of  these  trends  to 
avoid  what  has  been  in  recent  years,  a  tend- 
ency of  the  public  to  avert  their  gaze  because 
of  the  desire  to  divert  funds  from  the  mili- 
tary function  to  other  laudable  purposes. 
This  diversion  can  continue  only  so  long;  If 
it  were  to  continue  for  much  longer,  the  mili- 
tary balance  would  be  upset. 

I  think  it  Is  necessary  for  me  to  underscore 
these  matters  at  this  time  because  I  know 
full  well  some  years  from  now  when  the 
implications  of  these  trends  are  realized,  that 
the  public  reaction  will  be,  "Why  were  we 
not  warned?"  Consequently,  it  is  my  duty  and 
the  duty  of  everybody  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  make  clear  what  the  prevailing 
trends  have  been  and  what  the  consequences 
of  a  continuation  will  be.  The  United  States 
will  not  be  able  under  these  circumstances 
to  fulfill  its  historic  destiny  in  serving  as  the 
mainstay  and  malntainer  of  the  free  world. 
It  will  no  longer  be  an  adequate  counter- 
weight to  tbe  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  save 
by  undue  reliance  upon  the  threat  of  an 
early  recourse  to  nuclear  weapons  that  none 
should  want. 

The  historic  mission  of  the  United  States 
In  this  post-war  period  was  underscored  by 
Senator  Vandenberg  In  1949.  At  that  time,  he 
observed,  "Much  as  we  might  crave  the  easier 
way  of  lesser  responsibility,  we  are  denied 
the  privilege.  We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock. 
We  cannot  sail  by  the  old  and  easier  charts. 
Th^t  has  been  determined  for  us  by  the 
march  of  events." 

We  have  no  choice  as  to  whether  we  shall 
play  a  great  part  In  the  world.  We  have  to 
play  that  part.  We  have  to  play  It  In  sheer 
defense  of  our  own  self-interest.  All  that  we 
can  decide  is  whether  we  shall  play  It  well 
or  ill.  I  urge  you  to  consider  that  charge  by 
Senator  Vandenberg  which  underlies  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  continuity  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

This  is  Homecoming  Weekend,  the  festivi- 
ties have  started  and  they  will  continue.  So, 
let  me  urge  Coach  Dickey  and  the  rest,  "Beat 
Duke"  but  remember  that  larger  Interna- 
tional competition  and  remember  America's 
historical  responsibility. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

News  Contxkencb  bt  trk  Honokabu  Jamzs 
R.  Schlesinger,  SEcaETART  of  Defense 

Q.  There  Is  a  report  in  Washington  that 
Egypt  Is  going  to  b«  given  by  the  United 
States  an  advanced  air  defense  radar  system, 
I'd  like  some  confirmation  of  that. 
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A.  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  confirm  any 
Egyptian  requests  at  this  point.  I  think  that 
we  will  have  to  see  what,  If  any,  the  requests 
are .  and  what  the  ultimate  response  of  the 
United  States  Government  will  be. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  those  requests? 

A.  I  think  the  Egyptian  package  will  have 
to  be  revealed  at  a  later  point. 

Q.  Mr.  Schlesinger,  in  1967,  tbe  United 
States  arms  sales  abroad  totaled  two  billion 
dollars.  This  last  year  they  were  $11  billion. 
Do  you  think  that  foreign  arms  sales  should 
be  increasing  at  this  rapid  a  rate? 

A.  The  question  of  foreign  arms  sales,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  nation  to  which 
they  go  and  the  relationship  of  those  sales 
to  U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  think  that  one  can- 
not deal  with  that  question  in  the  abstract 
but  one  must  deal  with  the  country  to  which 
the  arms  go;  whether  ifs  a  forward  defense 
country  such  as  Korea  or  perhaps  Iran  or 
whether  they're  going  to  other  countries 
which  are  engaged  in  regional  arms  competi- 
tion. 

I  think  that  one  should  not  Infer  that 
because  of  an  unwillingness  of  the  United 
States  to  supply  arms  that  there  will  be  con- 
sequently no  movement  of  arms.  Itather, 
other  suppliers  will  take  the  place  with  the 
consequent  loss  of  U.S.  political  Influence 
that  goes  with  the  failure  to  supply  those 
arms.  What  the  appropriate  rate  is  is  some- 
thing that  the  United  States  cannot  unilat- 
erally determine  because  the  decision  to  ac- 
quire arms  is  a  reflection  of  the  internal  de- 
cision-making process  of  the  foreign  states. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  it  appear  that  the 
Turkish  Government  may  reopen  the  U.S. 
bases  with  United  States  personnel? 

A.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment will  Indeed  reopen  those  bases.  The 
Turkish  Government  has  agreed  to  start  ne- 
gotiations. I  think  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  disturbance  In  our  rela- 
tions with  Turkey.  I  htype  that  it  will  end 
quickly  but  It  will  require  some  period  of 
time  before  tbe  bases  are  reopened  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

Q.  You  are  Involved  in  somewhat  of  a  fi- 
nancial skirmish  with  Congress  right  now 
over  the  Defense  Department  budget.  Some 
people  seem  to  feel  that  the  Administration 
Officials  In  the  Defense  Department  are  using 
scare  tactics  on  the  American  public  In  an 
effort  to  persuade  them  to  go  to  their  Con- 
gressman. 

A.  I  think  that  that  Is  quite  Incorrect  as 
my  observations  this  evening  Indicate.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  long-run  trends.  In 
recent  years  the  United  States  has  declined 
46  percent  In  terms  of  its  real  spending  on 
defense.  Each  of  the  Services  has  shrunk. 
Military  mani>ower  has  shrunk  dramatically 
In  the  same  period  of  time.  There  has  been 
no  dramatic  expansion  of  Soviet  military 
power  but  a  steady  four  percent  growth  In 
terms  of  spending.  Today,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  twice  as  many  men  under  arms  as  we 
have.  What  I  have  said  Is  that  the  United 
States,  In  the  face  of  these  trends,  cannot 
for  long  maintain  a  worldwide  military 
equilibrium. 

Now,  there  are  many  people  who  are  re- 
luctant to  look  at  these  trends  and  would 
prefer  to  avert  their  gaze  because  It's  Incon- 
venient. Since  they  cannot  raise  a  question 
about  the  statistics  or  the  Implications  of 
those  trends,  they  dismiss  It  with  words  like 
scare  tactics.  But  that  Is  not  looking  at  tbe 
evidence.  I  think  that  we  should  tell  It  like 
It  is. 

Q.  What  happens  If  you  do  not  get  the 
amount  of  money  you  are  seeking  right  now? 

A.  I  think  that  there  wUl  be  little  further 
erosion  In  U.S.  Defense  capabilities.  It  rep- 
resents a  continuation  of  the  trend  to  which 
I  have  referred.  In  particular,  the  very  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  operations  and  mainte- 
nance funds  means  that  our  forces  will  not 
be  trained,  will  not  be  ready;  the  materiel 
readiness  of  our  fleet  and  aircraft  will  de- 
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cllne  and  one  can  look  statistically  at  the 
results.  More  ships  virlll  be  overdue  for  over- 
haul, more  aircraft  will  be  lined  up  for  re- 
work. In  certain  areas,  we  will  have  cessation 
of  production  and  once  again  I  underscore 
that  a  steady  erosion  of  U.S.  power,  given 
U.S.  worldwide  responsibilities,  will  have  re- 
sults that  we  ought  to  look  at  before  we 
accept  them. 

It  is  In  the  nature  of  a  democracy  that  it 
can  make  any  historic  decision  and  this 
democracy  can  abandon  its  attempt  to  main- 
tain that  worldwide  military  balance.  But  it 
Is  a  decision  and,  I  believe,  a  mistake  that 
In  the  nature  of  things,  the  United  States 
could  only  make  but  once. 

Q.  Tou  have  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  budget  man  before  you  got  the  Job  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Are  you  still  working 
to  reduce  spending  and  how  are  you  doing 
with  that  spending  and  waste? 

A.  I  think  that  there  are  two  pacts  to 
that  question.  First,  with  regard  to  general 
budgetary  trends,  when  I  moved  into  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1969,  something  on 
the  order  of  10  percent  of  our  labor  force 
and  about  9  percent  of  our  Gross  National 
Product  was  going  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Today,  in  terms  of  capacity  out- 
fit, it's  about  five  percent.  The  burden  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been  cut  in 
half. 

At  that  time  I  thought  that  we  should  re- 
duce the  level  to  about  six  and  a  half  per- 
cent of  GNP  or  seven  percent  of  GNP.  We 
have  gone  far  further  because  of  tbe  politi- 
cal dynanUcs  in  Washlngon  than  I  would 
have  ever  anticipated.  And  the  results  have 
been  a  weakening  of  America's  military  pos- 
ture. I  think  that  It  has  gone  too  far.  So  that 
is  with  regard  to  the  aggregate  level  of 
expenditiu-es. 

The  Administration  last  year  in  its  budget 
announced  that  the  erosion  of  American 
military  power  had  gone  too  far  and  that  the 
President  was  planning  a  two  percent  per 
annum  increase  in  the  real  expenditures  of 
the  Department. 

With  respect  to  the  other  half  of  the 
question,  the  details  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  we  are  attempting  to  acquire  far 
greater  efficiency  In  the  use  of  our  resources 
both  In  manpower  and  in  equipment.  With 
regard  to  manpower,  the  United  States  Army 
Is  moving  today  towards  a  restoration  of 
sixteen  active  divisions  which  existed  before 
Vietnam.  It  Is  doing  so  with  a  fixed  level  of 
manpower  of  785,000  men  by  converting 
support  spaces  into  combat  spaces.  Before 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  maintained  six- 
teen and  a  third  divisions,  but  before  Viet- 
nam there  were  approximately  960,000  in  the 
Army  and  today  we  have  785,000.  So  we  are 
attempting  to  maintain  the  same  divisional 
strength  with  almost  200.000  fewer  men. 

With  regard  to  equipment,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  move  towards  cost  effective 
equipment  of  lower  per  unit  cost,  repre- 
sented for  example  by  the  F-16  and  the  F-18 
fighters.  Previously,  In  each  generation  of 
aircraft,  the  cost  of  aircraft  almoet  doubled 
from  one  fighter  generation  to  the  next.  In 
this  case,  as  we  move  from  the  F-14  and 
F-15,  to  the  F-16  and  the  F-18,  procurement 
costs  will  fall  to  about  65  percent  of  the 
prior  level  with  an  equivalent  reduction  in 
operations  and  maintenance  costs. 

We  must  do  that  because  at  this  shrunken 
level  of  real  resources,  five  percent  approxi- 
mately of  the  GNP  and  a  level  of  resources 
that's  20  percent  below  pre-Vletnam  with  an 
expansion  of  the  military  power  overseas 
arrayed  against  tis,  we  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain the  degree  of  sophistication  In  our 
weapon  systems.  That  is  why  we  are  moving 
towaxds  thecte  lower  per  unit  cost  systems 
so  that  we  can  maintain  a  larger  force  struc- 
ture. 

Q:  Mr.  Schlesinger,  do  you  have  a  scenario 
or  a  theory  as  to  how  America  may  face  a 
threat   in   the   futxire   with    the    declining 
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powv  In  tlM  United  StatM  and  the  Increu- 
Ing  power  of  tlM  Soytoi  Union,  will  tbei*  be 
mac*  Vlotnaau?  will  there  be  a  direct  front- 
al Maaolt  or  have  you  thought  about  the 
oooaaquanccs  of  that. . . . 

A:  I  think  the  greatest  danger  la  that  of 
loaa  of  pcrtltlcal  will  which  Is  based  upon 
the  knoiwledge  that  one  has  the  weapons 
to  defend  one's  self  and  is  not  dependent 
upon  mere  words  or  dependent  upon  the 
good  will  and  forbearance  of  potential  ri- 
vals. The  greatest  concern.  I  think.  In  West- 
em  Kurope.  to  not  of  direct  assault  but  ot 
political  coercion.  And  a  military  establish- 
ment deters  poUtlcal  coercion  Just  as  It  can 
deter  direct  assault. 

Bsewhere,  of  course.  It  depends  upon  what 
the  attitudes  of  other  countries  continue  to 
be  toward  the  United  States.  Whether  or  not 
the  United  States  U  regarded  as  a  stable, 
supporting  element  whose  wishes  should  be 
respected  or  whether  it  becomes  regarded  as 
more  equivocal  and  consequently  a  nation 
whose  wishes  should  be  disregarded.  In  that 
event,  we  will  have  a  ptdltlcal  erosion  In 
other  parts  of  the  vforia  which  will  gradually 
force  the  free  world  Into  an  even  smaller 
pcvOon  ot  manlrlnrt. 

Tliank  you  very  much.  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  here  to 
which  we  must  pay  heed,  and  I  trust 
that  we  will  do  so  in  the  interest  of 
guaranteeing  our  freedom.  On  this 
point— guaranteeing  our  freedom — we 
can  take  no  risks. 


THE  TRUE  SOURCE  OP  ALL 
WEALTH 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7,  197 S 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  rare  occasion  when  a  partisan 
publication  prints  a  nonpartisan  article: 
Ixrt  when  it  does,  it  is  generally  worth 
reading.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  Novem- 
ber edition  of  "Pachyderm  Power,"  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  Blackhawk 
County  Young  Republicans.  The  chair- 
man of  that  organization,  Mr.  Robert 
Alexander  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  made 
comments  which  are  worthy  of  note  for 
every  Membo-  of  Congress.  Hardly  a  day 
goes  by  when  we  do  not  consider  methods 
of  alleviating  poverty  in  America,  yet  we 
seldom  stop  to  think  of  the  universal 
truths  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alexander: 

In  every  man's  life  there  must  be  a  balance 
between  rellgloiis,  social.  poUtlcal,  and  eco- 
nomic tmderstandlng  without  which  there 
to  no  satisfaction.  Jesus  said:  "Render  to 
Caeear  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to 
Ood  the  things  that  are  God's."  Our  nation 
was  founded  on  the  basis  of  "freedom  of 
religion"  not  from  it,  therefore  it  should  not 
be  our  privilege,  but  our  duty,  not  only  to 
seek  Ood  In  our  own  right,  but  to  insure 
that  our  nation  remain  steadfast  and  free 
among  nations.  Uany  a  Chrtstlan  has  mis- 
guldedly  asked  the  people  of  this  nation  to 
InwponetbUtty  distribute  their  possessions  to 
the  poor,  without  considering  that  wealth 
cannot  solve  aU  the  Ills  of  poverty.  I  per- 
sonally understand  poverty,  for  I  have  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Hong  Kong  and  Kow- 
loon,  and  have  been  a  personal  part  of  it  In 
America.  I  have  had  days  when  I  could  not 
afford  food,  clothing  or  shelter  for  myself  or 
my  family,  but  1n«t,ead  of  reliance  upon  pow- 
ers at  an  almighty  cure-all  government,  I 
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placed  my  trust,  eventually,  in  Ood  and  my 
own  abilities. 

Probl«ns  stem  within  our  nation  not  from 
the  wealth  of  time  and  possessions  which 
we  have,  but  our  mtouse  of  these  riches.  An- 
drew Carnegie,  who  started  as  a  boy  in  the 
slums  of  Scotland,  eventtially  gave  away 
millions  to  help  people  help  themselves.  He 
believed  that  Ood  made  him  a  trustee  of 
wealth  to  use  it  wisely. 

Our  wealth  is  exceeded  only  by  oiir  waste. 
Carnegie's  millions  were  made  by  processing 
inferior  iron  discarded  by  others  into 
superior  steel. 

We  miist  become  economically  self-reliant, 
so  that  we  can  be  the  provider  of  Jobs  for 
others,  tmd  provide  services  and  products  for 
better  living.  This  wealth  must  be  attained 
only  through  honesty,  ingeniiity.  and  service 
to  others.  We  should  not  compromise  our- 
selves or  our  nation.  We  must  retain  the 
most  effective  religious,  social,  political,  and 
economic  system  the  world  has  ever  seen  by 
working  through  hard  devoted  service  to  our 
church,  political  party,  and  economic  well- 
being  to  see  that  the  Ood  given  principles  of 
this  nation  remain.  We  cannot  take  o\ir 
wealth  with  us  when  we  die  and  if  we  decide 
to  give  it  to  our  children,  it  will  do  little  good 
if  we  do  not  give  them  the  same  qualities  of 
honesty,  acquiring  wealth,  having  compas- 
clon,  self  help  benevolence  and  love  of  Ood 
and  our  fellow  coimtrymen.  The  call  is  now 
tot  my  countrymen  and  fellow  Christians,  not 
to  hold  the  wealth  of  this  nation  in  greed, 
but  to  use  It  wisely  as  a  tool  to  further  and 
strengthen,  without  concession,  this  "One 
Nation  Under  Ood." 


H.R.  7575 


L 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OP  MASSACRusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7.  1975 

r.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  for  their 
fine  job  in  drafting  HJl.  7575,  to  create 
an  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection.  I 
believe  that  this  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
House,  will  prove  to  be  a  triumph  for  the 
American  consumer. 

I  had  one  overriding  concern  when 
this  legislation  was  first  reported  from 
committee.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  consumer,  with  some  22 
existing  Oovemment  agencies  ostensibly 
designed  to  "protect  and  safeguard"  his 
rights,  was  being  shortchanged.  Were 
that  not  the  case,  were  these  "consumer 
agencies"  and  the  100  odd  "consumer  ad- 
visory commissions"  already  in  existence 
actually  performing  their  designated 
fimctions,  this  bill  would  be  unnecessary. 
As  it  is,  the  creation  of  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  has  been  an  issue 
of  national  concern  for  some  6  or  7  years. 

What  concerned  me,  and  what  would 
have  prevented  me  from  voting  for  this 
bill,  was  my  firm  belief  that  the  giant 
Federal  bureaucracy  we  have  created 
must  be  cut  back.  I  could  not  vote  for  a 
measure,  regardless  of  its  worth  or  ne- 
cessity, if,  in  doing  so,  I  would  be  con- 
tributing to  the  creation  of  still  more 
bureaucracy. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  amendment 
adopted  to  this  bill  to  require  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  identify 
and  transfer  all  duplicative  functions  In 
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existing  Federal  agencies  or  departments 
to  the  new  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion will  mean  a  reduction  of  at  least 
$10  mlUion  in  Oovemment  expenditures 
above  the  cost  of  the  Agency,  Itself. 

The  price  tag  on  H.R.  7575  is  $10  mil- 
lion per  year.  The  preliminary  investiga- 
tions into  agencies  and  offices  having 
similar  or  identical  functions  as  the  new 
ACP  identify  as  much  as  $20  million  that 
could  be  eliminated  through  this  amend- 
ment. It  sets  a  precedent  in  legislative  ac- 
tion that  I  wholeheartedly  endorse. 

Another  fine  amendment  which  I 
strongly  supported  will  exempt  small 
businesses  with  net  assets  less  than  $1 
million  or  fewer  than  25  employees  from 
the  requests  for  information  and  the  in- 
terrogatory powers  of  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection.  Both  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  are  respon- 
sible for  placing  a  wholly  unrecuonable 
and  inequitable  burden  on  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  country.  In  our  efforts  to 
insure  fair  business  practices  throughout 
the  United  States  in  public /private  sector 
dealings,  we  have  unloaded  on  the  small 
businessman  all  of  the  compliance  and 
paperwork  requirements  we  levy  on  large 
corporate  and  industrial  enterprises.  I 
applaud  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
their  foresight  in  adopting  this  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7575.  In  doing  so  the  Con- 
gress has  showed  that  it  is  beginning  to 
recognize  the  real  jeopardy  the  future 
of  American  small  business  is  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  will  prove  to  be  an  asset  to  all 
Americans,  as  consumers  and  as  taxpay- 
ers. I  strongly  endorse  its  principles  and 
urge  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  to 
act  quickly  to  work  out  any  differences 
in  their  separate  versions  and  send  this 
measure  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture as  soon  as  possible. 


USING  OUR  CHURCHILL  MEMORIES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   FXNNBTLVANIA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7.  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  feUow 
looks  a  lot  like  Winston  Churchill.  His 
voice,  too,  sounds  like  that  of  the  former 
British  Prime  Minister.  And  now,  as  any- 
one who  watches  TV  to  any  degree  well 
knows,  he  is  plugging  a  brand  of  cigars 
with  all  the  vocal  resonance  of  Sir  Win- 
ston's "blood,  sweat  and  tears"  oration. 

Perhaps  I  am  being  prudish  in  this, 
but  I  do  not  like  it.  We  are  living  in  an 
age  of  cynicism — a  time  in  which  Water- 
gate, errors  of  high  policy,  Vietnam,  and 
other  damaging  occurrences  have  hacked 
away  at  the  public's  opinion  of  our  lead- 
ers and  some  of  our  institutions.  But  is 
it  right  to  make  advertising  capital  out 
of  great  reputations? 

Sir  Winston  was  one  of  the  top  men 
of  our  century.  He  was  a  war  commander 
without  peer.  With  Franklin  Roosevelt 
he  stands  enshrined  in  our  history  and 
that  of  the  whole  world  as  a  victor  in 
the  tremendous  struggle  against  Nazi 
and  Fascist  tyranny.  I  dislike,  therefore. 
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seeing  our  memory  of  him  used  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  a  product,  even  cigars 
which  were  a  part  of  his  image. 

Someone  has  asked  where  all  our 
heroes  have  gone  today,  and  I  consider 
this  a  valid  concern.  Where,  indeed,  are 
they?  Once  we  had  them  by  the  scores, 
people  of  marked  attainments  in  govern- 
ment, in  business,  in  labor,  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  of  course,  in  sports. 
Now.  it  seems  we  start  picking  on  them 
with  skepticism  and  disrespect  as  soon 
as  they  emerge. 

Sir  Winston,  somehow,  managed  to 
escape  this  with  all  the  glory  of  his  rec- 
ord intact  to  serve  as  a  continuing  in- 
spiration to  us  and  especially  to  the  ris- 
ing generation.  But  now  an  imitator  has 
him  pushing  cigars  on  television.  Will 
some  impersonator  come  to  use  Roose- 
velt in  this  manner?  Or  others?  I  am 
afraid  Lincoln  has  been  commercialized 
at  times  and  I  cringed  recently  when  I 
saw  the  Pennsylvania  lottery  employing 
in  its  TV  spots  a  drawing  of  George 
Washington  voicing  a  come-on  to  aspir- 
ing instant  millionaires. 

I  want  to  enter  a  complaint  against 
this  new  Madison  Avenue  device  to  cap- 
ture attention  and  get  across  sales 
pitches.  Let  us  keep  ennobled  those 
heroes  we  have  left. 


ILLEGAL  ALIENS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7.  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  favorably  reported  HH. 
8713  which  would  address  the  illegal  alien 
problem  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
conduct  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill  and 
during  committee  consideration  there 
was  extensive  discussion  concerning  the 
accuracy  of  estimates  that  were  made  re- 
garding the  scope  of  the  illegal  alien 
problem. 

As  a  result  of  hearings  in  three  Con- 
gresses on  legislation  of  this  nature.  I 
have  concluded  that  the  problem  is  enor- 
mous and  that  the  actual  figures  are  in- 
significant. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  include  an  article 
from  today's  Washington  Post  citing  a 
recent  estimate  which  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  illegal  aliens  in  the  United  States 
to  be  approximately  8  million. 

I  would  like  to  also  Insert  in  the  Rkcoro 
at  this  point  a  letter  received  this  week 
from  the  American  Federaticm  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees  concerning  the  severe 
manpower  problems  amfronting  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  7,  1976] 
Studt  Pinds  8  Million  Alikns  Hzbk 
(By  John  M.  Qoshko) 

A  new  report  indicates  that  there  are  8 
million  ille^  aliens  in  the  United  States. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice yesterday  made  public  the  preliminary 
nsulte  of  a  study  Inxtlcatlng  that  the  8  ml- 
llon  Include  6  mUlion  from  Mexico  and  3 
ihlUlon  frmn  other  countries. 
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This  Is  the  estimate  of  a  report  prepared 
for  the  immigration  service  by  Lesko  Asso- 
ciates, a  Washington  management  consultant 
firm.  It  represents  the  first  part  of  a  massive 
study  commissioned  by  the  service  to  obtain 
more  accurate  Information  about  the  size  and 
effects  of  the  illegal  immigrant  inflvix. 

In  releasing  the  figures,  Immigration  serv- 
ice officials  stressed  that  they  are  a  "prelimi- 
nary estimate"  subject  to  revision  and  should 
not  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  But,  the  offi- 
cials added,  the  flgiires  suppKirt  the  Service's 
previous  estimates  puttmg  the  iUegal  alien 
population  at  between  6  million  and  8  mil- 
lion. 

In  much  of  the  recent  discussion  by  gov- 
ernment officials  and  politicians  about 
whether  the  United  States  is  experiencing  an 
Influx  of  "crisis"  proportions,  estimates  have 
ranged  from  4  million  to  12  million. 

The  purpose  of  the  study',  the  officials  said, 
is  to  dispel  the  confusion  about  numbers. 
Completion  of  the  study  Is  expected  to  take 
untu  late  1976  and  cost  about  91  million. 

In  Its  first  phase,  the  estimate  was  made 
with  a  complex  formula  taking  into  account 
the  limited  data  available,  other  research 
studies  made  previously,  statistically  devel- 
oped estimates  of  the  nimiber  of  persons  il- 
legally crossing  the  U.S.-Mexlcan  border  and 
the  estimates  of  an  expert  panel  recruited 
from  outside  the  immigration  service. 

Later  phases  of  the  study  are  to  explore  the 
impact  of  Illegal  aliens  on  the  U.S.  economy 
and  society.  The  study  is  to  be  done  by  at- 
tempting to  collect  data  on  illegal  Immi- 
grants' age,  education,  family  affiliation,  Job 
skills  and  motivation  for  coining  to  the 
United  States. 

Amkrican  Pxdesation  of 

QOVXRNKXNT  EMPLOTCBS, 

Washington.  D.C.,  November  3.  1975. 

Hon.  JOSHOA  ElLBKKG, 

Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  like  to  so- 
licit your  consent  for  inserting  into  the 
record  of  the  Hearings  on  Hit.  981,  Hit.  367, 
and  HJt.  10323  our  endorsement  of  the  Octo- 
ber 29,  1976  statement  made  by  Mr.  Andrew 
J.  Blemlller,  Director,  AFL-CIO  Department 
of  Legislation.  The  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  agrees  with  this  anal- 
ysis of  the  problems  and  with  the  proposals 
Mr.  Blemlller  submitted  to  you  on  behalf 
of  the  APL-CIO. 

I  shoxild  like  to  take  this  occasion  also  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  attention 
you  have  been  giving  to  the  problems 
of  immigration  and  naturalization.  As 
the  exclusive  representative  of  both  the 
Immigration  Service  Inspectors  and  of  Serv- 
ice's Border  Patrol,  our  organization  is  par- 
ticularly alert  to  the  Issues  Involved.  For 
this  reason  we  have  welcomed  your  oversight 
and  authorization  hearings  intended  to  as- 
sure adequate  staff  and  personnel  to  imple- 
ment the  statutes  on  immigration  and 
naturalization.  We  appreciate  especially  your 
concern  for  the  training  needs  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  enforce  these  statutes. 

I  should  like,  nevertheless,  to  state  as  can- 
didly as  possible  that  proper  enforcement  of 
the  INS  laws  is  still  seriously  hampered  by 
budgetary  problems.  These  funds  are  partic- 
ularly Important  regarding  immigration  and 
naturalization  of  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tionals If  the  federal  authorities  are  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity in  the  United  States. 

Reports  indicate  that  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  misunderstanding  between  the  INS 
and  American  citizens  of  Spanish -American 
ancestry  has  been  the  frustrations  faced  by 
the  Service  in  establishing  proper  liaison 
because  of  Inadequate  staffing,  both  at  the 
Southwest  border  stations  and  within  the  in- 
terior of  the  United  States.  This  has  resulted 
in    situations    where   pressures    have    been 
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placed  on  the  personnel  of  the  Service  to  en- 
force the  statutes  tenaciously,  even  at  the 
cost  of  normal  good  relations  with  citizens 
of  Spanish -American  ancestry.  Therefore, 
despite  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  INS 
personnel  to  demonstrate  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration of  the  sensibilities  of  these  citi- 
zens, the  lack  of  staff  has  resulted  in  allega- 
tions against  INS  personnel  for  alleged  un- 
fair and  discriminatory  treatment. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  attention  being 
given  by  yoxir  Subcommittee  to  these  prob- 
lems of  legislative  reform,  adequate  staffing, 
and  training  programs  will  produce  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  securing  unqualified  support 
for  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice by  all  Americans.  To  this  end,  I  should 
like  to  assure  you  again  of  our  fullest  coop- 
eration In  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Clyde    M.    Webber, 
National    President. 


OLIVER  EDWARD  NELSON 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  icissouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7.  1975 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 28  one  of  America's  finest  mu- 
sicians, Oliver  Edward  Nelson,  died.  His 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  art  of  music 
and  to  all  of  us. 

His  achievements  in  music  are  im- 
pressive and  well-known,  having  played 
for  the  Duke  Ellington  and  Count  Basic 
Bands  and  composed  the  musical  scores 
for  "Last  Tango  In  Paris,"  and  the  tele- 
vision series,  "Ironsides."  His  academic 
contributions  were  great  He  wrote  an 
instructional  book  on  playing  the  saxo- 
phone and  returned  many  times  to 
Washington  University,  where  he  once 
was  a  student,  to  teach,  perform,  and 
conduct  workshops. 

Oliver  Nelson  never  forgot  Missouri 
and  returned  many  times  to  share  his 
talent  and  knowledge  with  the  people 
with  whom  he  grew  up.  I  was  especially 
pleased  when  he  purchased  a  farm  near 
Wentzville  and  Mr.  Nelson's  parents 
moved  to  my  district. 

Missouri  has  produced  great  men  who 
have  contributed  much  to  American  mu- 
sical history  and  along  with  Scott  Jop- 
lin,  Jimmy  Limceford  and  Eddy  South, 
OUver  Nelson  will  be  remembered  for 
his  talent  and  creativity. 

Two  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Oct.  29. 

1975] 
Oliver  E.  Nelson  Dies  At  43;    Was  Saxo- 
phonist. COKPOSKR 

Oliver  Edward  Nelson,  the  St.  Louls-bom 
Jazz  saxophonist  who  became  a  well-known 
composer  and  arranger  of  musical  scores  for 
television  and  movies,  died  yesterday,  appar- 
ently of  a  heart  attack,  at  his  home  In  Loe 
Angeles.  He  was  43  years  old. 

Mr.  Nelson,  who  grew  up  In  the  north  St. 
Louis  neighborhood  around  Nc«th  Orand 
BoxUevard  and  North  Market  Street,  studied 
music  and  liberal  arts  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity from  1964  to  1968.  In  the  summer  of 
1966.  he  retiu'ned  to  Washington  umverslty 
as  artist  in  residence  to  teach  Jazz  arrange- 
ment and  composition. 

He  returned  to  the  university  several  times 
after  that  to  perform,  conduct  workshops 
and  teach. 
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In  1966,  BIr.  Nelaon  nuurried  the  former 
Audr*  N.  McSven.  »  St.  Loulsan  who  Miao 
Attended  Wublngton  Unlvenlty. 

He  pUyed  with  the  Jazz  orchestras  of  Duke 
BUngton  end  Count  Basle  In  the  early 
IMOs.  He  Is  the  author  of  an  Instructional 
book  called  "Patterns  For  Saxophones,"  and 
of  many  extended  Jazz  works,  Including  me- 
morial tributes  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  M&rtln  Luther 
King  Jr.  and  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

At  the  time  of  hla  death,  Mr.  Nelson  was 
composing  the  score  for  the  weekly  televi- 
sion program  "The  Six  Million  Dollar  Ifan." 
He  arranged  the  background  music  for  'Xast 
Tango  In  Paris"  and  several  other  movies 
and  composed  scores  for  many  television  pro- 
grams. Including  "Ironsides"  and  "Mr. 
Broadway." 

Mr.  Nelson  toured  widely  overseas.  In- 
cluding a  visit  In  1967  to  Africa  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  State.  In  an 
Interview  shortly  after  the  tpur,  he  recalled 
with  gratitude  that  his  father  bad  walked 
many  blocks  to  his  Job  as  a  railroad  por*-** 
to  save  the  streetcar  fare  for  his  son's  music 
lessons. 

In  the  late  1960s,  his  parents,  Eugene  and 
LuclUe  Nelson,  moved  from  St.  Louis  to  near 
Wentcville.  where  they  lived  on  a  22-acre 
farm  their  son  bought  for  them.  Both  died 
within  the  last  three  years. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Olobe  Democrat) 

Ouvxx  E.  Nelson  Dies;  8r.  Lottis-Bokn 

Jazzman 

St.  Louls-bom  Jazzman  Oliver  E.  Nelson, 
an  internationally  known  saxophonist  and 
composer,  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack 
Tuesday,  Oct.  28,  1975,  in  his  Los  Angeles 
home  at  the  age  of  43. 

Mr.  Nelson,  who  composed  the  musical 
scores  for  such  television  programs  as  "Iron- 
sides," "Mr.  Broadway"  and  "The  Six  Million 
Dollar  Man,"  and  background  music  for  the 
motion  picture  "Last  Tango  in  Paris,"  grew 
up  Ln  North  St.  Louis  and  was  a  graduate  ot 
Sumner  High  School. 

He  attended  Washington  University  from 
1954  to  1958.  studying  music  and  the  liberal 
arts.  He  returned  to  the  university  several 
times  after  graduation  as  artist  In  residence 
to  conduct  workshops  and  teach  jazz  ar- 
rangement and  composition. 

During  the  early  19606  be  played  with  the 
orchestras  of  Count  Basle  and  Duke  Elling- 
ton. In  1967  he  took  his  own  group  to  Africa 
on  a  tour  sponsored  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Hie  wrote  an  instructional  book,  "Patterns 
lior  SaxophxMies"  and  produced  many  Jazz 
works,  Including  memorial  tributes  to  tbe 
Bev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy. 

His  "blues  In  the  Abstract  Truth"  was 
honored  as  the  best  Jazz  piece  of  1965  in  a 
q>eclal  ceremony  in  Amsterdam. 

In  the  late  '60e  Mr.  Nelson  bought  his 
parents  a  32 -acre  farm  in  WentzvUle.  Both 
Mr.  Nelson's  parents  are  dead. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Audre  McEwen 
Nelson;  two  sons,  Oliver  Jr.  and  Nyles  Oliver, 
and  brother,  Eugene,  all  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
a  stetCT,  Mis.  Leontlne  Robinson  of  St.  Louis. 

Funeral  services  will  be  11:30  ajn.  Friday 
from  the  Pierce  Funeral  Home,  Inglewood, 
Calif. 


FARM  EXPORTS 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

or  KAMSAa 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7.  1975 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  10 
messages  sponsored  by  Par -Mar-Co  Inc., 
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Hutchinson,  Kans.,  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  to  express  the  continuing 
need  for  a  vigorous  and  reliable  market 
for  farm  products.  A  profit  incentive  is 
behind  every  farm  and  ranch  activity 
in  this  country.  If  a  market  is  neither 
visible  nor  approachable,  farmers  will 
not  put  out  the  extra  effort  to  produce  in 
abimdance. 

This  campaign  by  Par-Mar-Co  is  a 
commendable  effort  to  keep  the  public 
informed  on  matters  affecting  U.S.  agri- 
culture and  how  agriculture  relates  to  all 
Americans. 

The  article  follows: 
What  Happens  Whxn  the  World  Loses  rrs 
Appettte  for  American  Pood? 

In  recent  years  farm  exports  have  kept  our 
balance  of  trade  from  being  embarrassingly 
lopsided. 

Year  after  year  we  would  have  been  faced 
with  dangerous  deficits  without  American 
agriculture. 

Farm  exports  also  provide  the  farmer  with 
a  market  for  his  excess  production. 

And  since  the  American  farmer  has  been 
caUed  on  by  our  leaders  to  go  all  out  on 
production,  it's  vitally  important  that  the 
foreign  markets  be  available. 

Over-production  could  drive  down  farm 
prices.  And  with  the  already  critical  cost- 
price  squeeze,  that  could  drive  out  many  of 
our  farmers. 

So  we  need  the  export  markets.  But  will 
they  be  there? 

For  now,  probably  enough  of  them  will  be. 
But  If  we  continue  putting  restraints  and 
embargoes  on  our  farm  exports,  countries  will 
go  elsewhere  for  their  food  needs.  Several 
of  them  already  have. 

And  If  we  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
lose  their  appetite  for  American  food,  it  may 
never  return. 
,  Our  balance  of  trade  would  suffer  And  so 
would  our  farmers. 

American  agriculture  Is  our  most  Impor- 
tant reeources.  Let's  protect  It  by  making 
sure  our  farmere  have  a  market  conducive  to 
realizing  a  fair  return  on  their  investment 
and  labor. 


EXTENSION  OP  EMERGENCY  PE- 
TROLEUM ALLOCATION  ACT  IS 
URGED 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 


or    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the 
Congress  acts  promptly,  the  Emergency 
Petroleimi  Allocation  Act  will  expire  on 
November  15,  and  the  Government's  au- 
thority to  allocate  petroleum  products 
and  regulate  their  price  will  come  to 
an  end. 

If  this  winter's  natural  gas  shortage 
is  as  severe  as  anticipated,  the  expiration 
of  this  act  will  have  a  particularly  dev- 
astating impact  on  those  who  rely  on 
propane,  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
natural  gas  users  wil!  attempt  to  switch 
to  this  fuel.  In  fact,  officials  in  the  PEA 
believe  that,  if  Government  controls  are 
not  maintained,  traditional  propane 
users  will  quickly  be  driven  out  of  the 
market  by  curtailed  industrial  and  utility 
natural  gas  consumers. 

These  traditional  propane  users  pri- 
marily consist  of  farmers,  rural  home- 
owners, and  small  businessmen,  who  in 
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most  cases  have  no  readily  available  al- 
ternative source  of  supply.  A  severe  nat- 
ural gas  shortfall  should  thus  mean  that 
farmers  will  be  without  the  petrochemi- 
cal feedstocks  they  depend  upon,  while 
propane-fuel  residences  and  businesses 
will  be  without  heat. 

We  clearly  cannot  allow  this  emer- 
gency situation  to  develop.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  therefore  give 
the  President  standby  authority  to  en- 
sure that  the  essential  propane  needs 
of  various  sections  of  the  United  States 
are  met  and  to  lessen  the  anti-compe- 
titive effects  of  a  natural  gas  shortage. 
If  a  severe  natural  gas  shortfall  appears 
to  be  imminent,  this  legislation  would 
authorize  the  President  to  allocate  pro- 
pane, fix  its  price,  and  establish  priori- 
ties for  its  use. 

I  hope  that  extension  of  the  Allocation 
Act  and  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas 
will  make  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation unnecessary.  However,  if  the  Al- 
location Act  should  be  allowed  to  expire 
at  the  same  time  that  our  worst  predic- 
tions about  this  winter's  natural  gas 
shortage  appear  to  be  coming  true,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  upon  this 
legislation  at  once. 


THE  ELDERLY  AS  VICTIMS  OP 
CRIME 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or   MASSACHOSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  awareness  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing the. elderly  is  encouraging.  Perhaps, 
from  this  increased  consciousness  we  can 
find  ways  to  make  American  citizens' 
later  lives  more  productive  and  pleasur- 
able. 

One  problem  that  is  often  ignored  is 
the  effect  that  a  crime  has  on  its  victim, 
in  this  case  the  victim  over  65. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  among  age 
groups,  the  elderly  have  the  lowest  vic- 
timization rate.  Statistics  do  not  tell  the 
entire  story.  Until  recently — and  in  many 
instances  even  now — few  police  depart- 
ments kept  records  on  the  age  of  those 
who  become  the  prey  of  criminals.  The 
statistics  and  charts  that  are  available 
are  not  representative  either.  Spokes- 
men for  senior  citizen  groups  emphasize 
time  and  time  again  that  these  low  vic- 
timization rates  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  people  over  65  literalftr 
imprison  themselves  in  their  own  homes. 

Senior  citizens  rank  fear  of  crime  as 
their  biggest  concern.  And  can  we  blame 
them?  When  you  take  into  consideration 
that  many  are  physically  weak  and  not 
able  to  fend  off  an  attacker,  many  are 
living  alone  in  deteriorating  high  crime 
urban  areas,  and  that  most  have  to  de- 
pend on  public  transportation  to  get 
around  and  hence  are  more  vulnerable  to 
being  robbed  or  mugged,  you  really  can- 
not be  that  surprised. 

Burglary  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
most  common  criminal  offense  that  hap- 
pens to  those  over  65.  The  majority  of 
our  senior  citizens  live  on  limited  in- 
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comes.  Combining  these  two  facts  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  economic  im- 
pact on  an  elderly  person  being  robbed 
Is  great.  Their  losing  $100  has  far  greater 
implications  than  a  businessman  losing 
$100. 

The  elderly  are  easy  targets  for  prof- 
iteers and  con  men.  The  dates  of  their 
social  security,  pension,  and.  dividend 
checks  are  widely  Icnown.  Hence  every 
potential  thief  knows  when  an  elderly 
person  is  most  likely  to  have  cash  on 
band. 

Besides  these  considerations,  the  na- 
ture of  crimes  committed  against  per- 
sons over  65  are  more  threatening  than 
crimes  against  other  age  groups.  Force  is 
more  likely  to  be  used  against  an  aged 
person  and  hence  the  likelihood  of  in- 
jury is  increased  substantially.  The  odds 
for  senior  citizens  being  the  victims  of 
groups  of  young  boys  are  very  high. 

Indeed,  the  problems  facing  the  elderly 
are  numerous.  We  need  to  take  a  critical 
look  at  the  statistics.  Statistics  say  that 
the  elderly  as  a  group  are  least  likely  to 
be  affected  by  crime.  However,  they  are 
not  telling  the  whole  story.  Statistics 
cannot  document  the  effect  crime  has  on 
a  person  who  is  70,  living  alone,  and  who 
has  just  lost  an  entire  social  security 
check.  Nor  can  numbers  on  a  chart  tell 
of  the  feelings  of  helplessness  and  iso- 
lation that  plague  a  woman  who  garri- 
sons herself  in  her  home  every  night.  ' 

The  perpetrators  of  crime  have  been 
looked  at,  analyzed,  and  legislated  about. 
The  victim,  especially  the  elderly  victim, 
needs  protection.  It  is  up  to  us  to  make 
sure  the  victim  over  65  gets  the  atten- 
tion. 


INACCURATE  INFORMATION  ON 
H.R.  2966 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  VANDER  VEEN 

or  mcHiGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  come  to  learn  that  Inaccurate  Infor- 
mation has  been  circulating  on  HJl. 
2966,  including  two  mlmeogn^hed  pages 
which  contain  a  series  of  erroneous  state- 
ments. These  mimeographed  pages  maJce 
reference  to  page  44138,  a  page  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  4 
years  ago.  At  that  time.  Senator  Curtis  of 
Nebrsiska  was  commenting  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Acta  of  1971.  Further- 
more, the  "Charter  of  Children's  Ris^ts" 
which  Senator  Curtis  cites  is  Identified 
on  that  page  as  the  "Charter  of  Chil- 
dren's Rights  of  the  British  Advisory 
Center  of  Education."  This  British  draft 
of  proposals  has  absolutely  no  relation 
whatsoever  to  legislation  In  the  Uhlted 
States. 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act 
(H.R.  2966/8.  626)  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Jorh  Bradimas 
on  February  6, 1975,  and  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Mondalb  the  following  day.  The 
purpose  of  the  bin  is  to  provide  a  number 
of  health,  nutritional,  and  educational 
services  to  the  children  of  working  moth- 
ers, single  parents,  and  poor  families. 
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These  would  include  day  care  centers,  as 
vitU.  as  prenatal  care  and  counseling  for 
mothers  in  order  to  reduce  infant  mor- 
talities. I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is  a 
provision  of  this  bill  tJhat  services  must  be 
voluntarily  requested  by  the  parents  or 
guardians,  and  that  parental  involve- 
ment is  required  at  every  stage  of  plan- 
ning, development,  and  operation. 

Presently  the  bill  Is  still  imder  consid- 
eration in  the  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Education  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Conunittee.  Therefore  its  provisions  are 
subject  to  change,  and  I  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass  judgment  on  it  unless 
it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  if  it 
ever  does.  It  is  doubtful  that  it  will  even 
be  passed  out  of  committee  this  year. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  because  I  support  the  legislation,  for 
I  am  yet  undecided  as  to  how  I  will  vote 
if  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  but 
because  I  do  not  believe  our  Government 
can  function  properly  if  citizens  are  mis- 
informed and  misguided. 


DEFEATING     AN     ENEMY     OF     DE- 
TENTE: JAMES  SCHLESINGER 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  OEOBCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7.  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speater,  the  President's  firing  of  Defense 
Secretary  James  Schleslnger.  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  ambitious  White  House 
chief-of-staff,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  is  a 
triumph  for  Kremlin  strategists  and  has 
caused  rejoicing  among  the  ranks  of  So- 
viet supporters  in  this  country.  Schles- 
inger's  dismissal  was  proceeded  by  a 
months-long  Kremlin  campaign  against 
him  as  the  chief  administration  critic 
of  "d6tente,"  a  policy  of  collaboration 
which  benefits  only  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union,  a  totalitarian  state 
which  can  neither  understand  nor  tol- 
erate diversity  of  opinion,  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  accuse  Secretary  Schleslnger  of 
treason  because  of  his  opposition  to  un- 
regulated "detente"  and  to  sweeping  dis- 
armament which  would  restrict  Amer- 
ica's development  and  deployment  of 
new  defense  systems. 

The  vicious,  gloating  article  headlined 
in  ilie  Communist  Party.  UJ3A.  news- 
paper. The  Daily  World,  on  November  5 
clearly  expresses  the  Soviet  Communist 
view  that  Schleslnger's  sacking  was  a 
crushing  defeat  for  anti-Communists 
and  "enemies  of  d6tente." 

The  article,  written  by  the  Daily 
WorW's  Washington  hack.  Tim  Wheeler, 
suggests  that  with  Schleslnger  gone,  the 
major  block  to  a  SALT  arms  restriction 
agreement  by  the  United  States  has  been 
removed.  And  If  the  United  States  will 
conclude  a  SALT  agreement  quickly,  we 
may  be  "honored"  with  a  state  visit  by 
Brezhnev,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"nie  Soviet  strategists  also  consider 
Schleslnger's  removal  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  a  blow  against  Senator  Rsnrt  M. 
Jackson,  a  Schleslnger  supporter  who 
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has  also  been  repeatedly  denounced  by 
the  Russians  as  an  "enemy  of  detente." 

The  Daily  World,  the  official  newspaper 
of  an  organization  found  repeatedly  to 
be  an  instrument  of  Soviet  foreign  policy, 
has  the  gaU  to  smear  as  "seditious"  the 
Defense  Departicent  study,  "D^toite  and 
Soviet  Strategy,"  which  shows  how 
"detente"  is  a  mere  tactical  ploy  of  the 
Russians  designed  to  soften  up  the  United 
States  and  the  West  to  make  an  eventual 
Communist  takeover  easier. 

The  principal  target  for  all  of  the 
Soviet  tactical  maneuvering  is  U.S.  dis- 
armament, severe  cutbaclcs  in  the  defense 
budget,  prevention  of  the  development 
and  deplosmaent  of  new  weapons  systems, 
and  U.S.  agreement  to  new  and  more 
restrictive  strategic  arms  limitatiODS. 

Secretary  Schleslnger  actively  opcKMed 
these  policies  so  suicidal  for  our  countzy. 
He  also  had  refused  to  absolutely  rule 
out  U.S.  use  in  a  last  ditch  stand  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  Soviets  and  their  fifth 
column  of  lobbyists  in  this  country  are 
worldng  for  a  U.S.  commitment  to  never, 
imder  any  circumstance,  use  a  nuclear 
weapon. 

However,  mere  Soviet  pressure  would 
not  have  been  enough  to  force  Schlesln- 
ger's replaconent.  The  Soviet  "detente" 
policies  have  the  support  of  certain  "big 
business  interests,"  as  a  DaUy  Worid 
edltorisd  noted,  "which  found  him  more 
harmful  than  useful  for  their  purposes." 
In  their  efforts  to  expand  business  with 
the  Communists,  these  business  interests 
are  ready  to  sell  out  our  birthright  of 
freedom  for  their  short  term  profit.  And 
the  Daily  World  is  not  even  hesitant 
about  reporting  it 

So  that  my  coUeagues  may  read  for 
themselves  how  the  American  mouth- 
piece of  the  Kremlin  sees  Secretary 
Schleslnger's  firing,  I  attach  an  editorial 
and  article  from  this  week's  Daily  World 
editions: 

[From  The  DaUy  ^orld.  Nov.  4,  1976] 

A   PLTTS   rOB    DtTKNTS 

President  Ford's  rtUmiM^i  ot  Defense  Sec- 
retary James  R.  Schleslnger  Is  a  setback  for 
the  antl-d6tente  forces,  of  which  he  was  a 
ringleader. 

The  move  Is  a  plus  for  the  United  States. 
ScMeslnger  was  out  of  step  not  only  with 
the  desires  and  demands  of  the  U£.  people 
for  security  and  peace  but  increaaliigly  with 
dominant  big  business  interests  which  found 
him  more  harmful  than  useful  for  their  pur- 
poses. 

Schleslnger  tried  to  reverse  the  Admlnlstn- 
tlon's  policy  of  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  socialist  countries  instead 
of  military  confrontation. 

Schleslnger's  antl-d^tente  actlrltlee  and 
efforts  to  torpedo  the  current  Strategic  Arms 
UmltaUon  Talks  (SALT)  conflicted  with  big 
business  efforts  to  azpand  trade  and  other 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
socialist  countrlee. 

The  Helsinki  Conference  on  European  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  showed  that  Schles- 
lnger's pcdlclee  conflict  not  only  with  the 
Interests  of  the  UjS.  people  and  the  alma 
of  a  section  of  U.S.  big  business,  but  frighten 
the  people  of  Europe  who  anxiously  also  want 
detente. 

The  European  peoplee  know  they  would 
tfurely  also  be  annihilated  by  Schleslnger's 
"limited  nuclear  war"  or  "first  strike"  use 
of  nuclear  wvapoiis  In  a  supposedly  "selec- 
tive" war  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  Helsinki,  Schleslnger  has  stepped  up 
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tb*  fMHiMiltn  agaliut  dManto.  for  graaUr 
inHltMliatlon  ta  tb»  UJS.  aconomy.  for  • 
Mfsv  mUlUry  budget  at  tho  coat  of  the 
peoplo's  naoda,  conttnustton  of  the  arma 
raoa.  and  ortontatton  of  US.  military  forces 
for  a  fliBt-atrlke  war. 

WftMaatngar  undertook  to  toe  a  traveUnc 
■alewian  ot  antl-d^tante  poUdes.  p«a^""g 
IXa  ««i«a  in  South  Korea.  Japan,  Canada. 
Waat  Oannany.  Oraat  Britain  and  Ranee. 
He  alao  ■rtdreeaed  NATO  parllamentarlana  In 
late  September.  Krerywhere  he  argued  fw 
greater  military  q>endlng,  rejection  of  de- 
tente and  more  aggrasslTe  policies. 

In  line  with  Hrhleslnger's  maaalTS  pubUc 
relation  antl-dMente  campaign,  the  Defense 
Department  laauad  a  booklet  titled  "Mtente 
In  Soviet  Strategy."  which  falsely  claims  that 
detente  aerree  only  the  Sorlet  Union. 

Moat  leoenUy.  Schleslnger  engaged  In  a 
Tlolant  attack  tm  members  of  Congress  who 
backed  a  87.6  bUUon  cut  In  the  mUltary 
budget,  falsely  declaring  that  they  Imperiled 
the  aaftay  of  the  VM.  This  has  brought  him 
Into  conflict  with  Congress. 

Schleslnger's  rtlsmlsssi  comes  about  be- 
cause of  his  disagreement  with  Admlnlstra- 
tloQ  policy.  But  It  la  untrue  to  assert  that  his 
remoTal  automatlcaUy  guarantees  detente. 

His  removal  means  rejection  of  his  unreal- 
Isttc.  disastrous  policy  of  sabotaging  detente 
and  gambling  on  nuclear  war  and  should  en- 
courage people  to  fl^t  foc.a  realistic  and 
peaceful  poUcy  of  cooperation  and  negotla- 


Tbe  U.S.  people  have  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly that  they  beUeve  their  best  mter- 
esto  lie  In  pursuing  the  realistic  course  of 
dAtente  and  arms  reductions. 


(From   tha  OaUy   World,   Nor.   S,   1976] 
D^nxTB  Horii  Vrrmt  bt  ScaLasnroiB  Bnr 


(ByTlmWbMiMr) 

W4«MiM<iTow,  Not.  4— Fighters  for  peace 
said  today  that  tha  ouster  of  Jamee  Schlee- 
inger  as  Defense  Secretary  la  a  "propitious 
moment"  to  '*»'*«ftnd  ocnqdetlon  of  the 
SALT  n  dlaarmament  talks. 

Ttwf  pointed  out  that  oompletlaii  of  a 
new  agreement  In  the  Strategle  Arma  Limi- 
tation Taika  would  open  the  way  for  the 
long  delayed  visit  to  the  V&  of  Leonid 
Breahnar.  general  aaeretary  of  the  Oom- 
munlat  Party  of  tlie  Soviet  Union. 

FMoe  elrdea  warned  agalnat  conoapta  that 
the  firing  of  Soblaslngv.  an  advocate  of 
nudear  war,  U  only  an  "tntemal  power 
etmggle,"  or  that  Ford  la  "rearranging  his 
furniture,"  as  an  ABC  oommentator  as- 
serted last  night.  The  danger,  they  said,  U 
that  this  opportunity  could  be  frittered 
away  by  a  paaslve  "wait-and-see"  attitude 
towards  the  dramatic  developments  here  In 
the  last  two  days. 


Patrick  Tobln,  Washington  RepreeenU- 
tlve  of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
and  Warehousemen's  Union,  pointed  out 
that  It  was  mass  pressure  of  anti-war  forces 
hare  In  the  VM.  and  around  the  world  that 
forced  President  Ford  to  fire  Schleslnger. 

"We  did  It!"  Tobln  asserted,  dtlng  mass 
opposition  to  Schlestnger's  "limited  nuclear 
war  ptMef." 

He  added,  "This  Is  a  sign  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  an tl -detente 
foreee.  The  campaign  against  detente  Is  not 
over,  but  Schlertngar'a  firing  Uya  vary  good 
grounda  for  tha  SALT  II  talka." 

MOBUBD    AMlUlllUtlB    nCBT 

A  reae  archer  on  the  staff  of  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  through  Law  pointed  out 
that  SdUaslnger  was  the  kingpin  of  the 
antl-datente  campaign,  since  he  waa  carry- 
ing oo  hla  anti-detente  Instigations  from 
wlthla  the  administration.  Scble^nger,  he 
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aald,  actively  moblUaad  attacka  on  detente, 
relying  on  ultra-right  elementa,  including 
the  American  Security  Council,  to  apivad 
views  which  were  directly  contgtry  to  the 
ofBclal  poaltlon  of  the  Ford  administration. 

He  pointed  out  that  Ford,  who  had  sup- 
ported Schleslnger's  posltlras,  was  finally 
compelled  to  dump  Schleslnger  because  his 
Prealdantlal  election  i^mpai^w^  y^a  In  deep- 
ening trouble  with  voters  opposed  to  his 
right-wing  course. 

"Ford  needs  a  SALT  n  pact."  he  said.  "He 
needs  the  preas  to  laud  him  for  new  progreea 
In  detente,  and  Schleslnger  would  not  let 
him  have  It." 

Moaa  TRAM  jx-noBTHf  o 
These  comments  underline  the  point  that 
powerful  pro-detente  preesures  on  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  forced  Ford  to  act.  The  firing 
therefore  was  not  simply  an  Internal  p<dltl- 
cal  maneuver. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  pointed  out 
here  that  Ford's  apparent  "tut  toward  de- 
tente is  not  voIuntai7  hut  Is  part  of  the  proc- 
ess of  "forced  retreat"  from  cold- war  antl- 
Sovlet  policies. 

During  hU  press  conference  last  night. 
Ford  repeatedly  asserted  that  he  would  push 
for  support  of  his  mlllUry  budget. 

One  theory  about  Schleslnger's  removal  was 
that  he  had  antagonized  key  members  of 
Congress  when  he  lashed  out  against  "deep 
savage,  arbitrary"  cuts  by  the  Housp  Ap- 
propriations Conunlttee  and  Ford's  military 
budget  request. 

Ford   hopee   that   Donald   Rumsfeld,   the 
newly    appointed    Defense    Secretary,    will 
smooth  over  the  anger  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
convince  lawmakers  to  restore  some  of  the 
•7  blUlon  In  cuts  to  the  mUltary  budget. 
ABMs  sravocLK  nmNsinxD 
But  Tobln  predicted   that  the   firing   of 
Schlealnger,  far  fttun  pacifying  demands  for 
a  reduction  in  military  spending,  will  stimu- 
late the  demand  for  reordering  of  priorities. 
He   predicted   a   stepped   up   struggle    to 
eliminate  funds  for  the  B-1  bomber,  which 
aomt  legislators   have   warned   would   ulti- 
mately cost  $92  bUllon. 

"Ford  will  continue  to  atten^t  cuts  In 
funds  for  social  needs,"  Tobln  said.  "But 
thaae  programs  simply  cannot  be  cut.  .  .  The 
only  place  you  can  cut  Is  the  military." 

The  fact  that  Schlealnger  carried  on  his 
attaclu  on  the  official  foreign  policy  of  the 
administration  which  be  oetenslbly  served 
gave  his  attaclu  on  detente  a  distinctly 
fascist-like  character. 

Significantly.  Lt.  General  Daniel  Oraham, 
chief  of  tha  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  re- 
signed his  poat  yesterday,  citing  his  sympathy 
with  Schleslnger's  anU-detente  views. 

The  resignation  took  place  lees  than  a 
month  after  the  CIA  had  produced  a  aedl- 
tlorus  pamphlet,  "Detente  and  Soviet  Strat- 
egy," which  argued  that  detente  is  bene- 
ficial only  to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  line  that 
contradicts  U.S.  policy,  which  holds  that 
detente  is  "mutually  oenefidal." 

Schleslnger.  generally  credited  with  the 
writing  of  this  pamphlet,  turned  to  the 
ultra-rightist  "America  Seciurity  Council" 
to  distribute  this  report. 

Schleslnger,  a  former  CIA  Director,  was 
first  recommended  to  the  then-President 
Nixon  for  a  top  national  security  position 
by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash) ,  a  lead- 
ing enemy  of  detente. 

Schleslnger's  ties  to  the  ultra  right  and 
tha  CIA.  and  his  fiouting  of  the  (^dal  policy 
on  detente,  indicated  that  he  was  a  menace 
to  constitutional  safeguards  on  civilian  con- 
trol of  tha  military,  and  posed  the  danger 
of  a  fascist-like  military  police  takeover  of 
tha  U.S.  Government.  His  removal,  therafore, 
is  seen  not  only  as  a  victory  for  peace  but  as 
a  victory  for  democratic  rights. 
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MONTANA  ACTS  ON  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


or  MICHIGAN 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7.  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
issue  of  gun  control  before  the  Congress 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  ConoRifr! 
SIGNAL  RccoRD  a  Communication  con- 
cerning the  adoption  by  the  Montana 
State  Legislature  of  a  resolution  express- 
ing unalterable  opposition  to  the  regis- 
tration  and  confiscation  of  firearms.  A 
letter  addressed  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Honorable  Bill  Asher  of 
the  Montana  House  and  the  text  of  the 
resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution  85 
follow: 

Mom-AMA  Stats  Hovss 

or  REFKX8BNTATIVX8. 

To:  Members  of  the  United  States  Congiew. 
Tnm:  Bep.  BUI  Asher,  House  District  79 

Montana  State  Legislature. 
Re:  Gun-Control. 

So  there  wUl  be  no  mistake  about  when 
Montanans  in  general  and  the  Montana  Leg- 
islature In  particular  stand  on  the  subject 
of  gun-oontrol.  please  find  on  the  revene  side 
a  copy  of  HJB  65. 

This  rsscdution  passed  the  Montana  House 
of  Repreeentatlves  on  Feb.  27,  1976,  by  a 
vote  of  77-4  and  the  Montana  Senate  on 
March  2,  1976.  by  a  vote  of  44-4. 

Both  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  tha 
President  of  the  Senate  signed  HJB  66  on 
AprU  6, 1976. 

The  labor  and  expense  of  informing  tha 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Montana^ 
stand  on  gun-control  was  shared  by  an  in- 
formal group  of  Interested  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

Rep.  Bm,  Ashbb, 
MontaTia  State  LegUJature. 

HousK  Jomr  RBsoLtrnow  No.  66 
A  Joint  resolutlmi  of  the  Senate  and  tha 
Hotise  of  Repreeentatlves  of  the  State  at 
Montana  declaring  the  Montana  State  Leg- 
islature's unalterable  opposition  to  regis- 
tration and  confiscation  of  firearms. 
Whereas,  the  right  of  an  individual  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  is  fundamental  to  the  preeer- 
vatlon  of  freedom  and  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  firearms  are,  always  have  been, 
and  always  will  be  very  much  a  part  of  tha 
way  of  life  in  the  great  state  of  Montana,  and 
Whereas,  the  private  ownership  of  firearms, 
including  handguns,  is  the  last  line  of  de- 
fense against  the  criminal  element,  and 

Whereas,  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals,  Issued  in  August  1973, 
advocates,  among  other  things,  the  confisca- 
tion of  all  privately  owned  handguns,  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Montana  having 
seen  that  federal  firearm  registration  is  lead- 
ing lis  closer  to  federal  confiscation  of  fire- 
arms. Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  at 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
That  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana go  on  record  as  being  unalterably  op- 
posed to  registration  and  confiscation  of 
firearms  In  general  and  be  It  further 

Reaolved.  That  a  copy  of  tUls  Joint  reaola- 
tlon  be  aent  to  tha  Prealdent  of  the  United 
SUtea.  to  tha  Vlce-Prealdent  of  the  United 
States,  to  M«»Una'a  Senators  and  Bepre- 
sentatlves  in  Congress. 
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COMMONSEN8E  PLEA  ON 
GUNS 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

or  ILUMOI8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Mr. 
Jeff  Lyon  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  con- 
ducted a  most  interesting  and  informa- 
tive interview  on  gim  control  with  the 
distinguished  mayor  of  Chicago,  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley.  This  is  a  gentleman  of 
enormous  talent,  experience,  and  insight 
on  urban  problems  as  well  as  national 
Issues.  My  colleagues  are  aware  of  my 
own  deep  concern  about  and  support  for 
gim  control  legislation,  and  today  I  want 
to  share  with  the  House  the  mayor's  own 
obseirations  on  gun  control: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Nov.  3,  1975] 

Dalst — Common  Sbnsk  Plba  on  Guns 
(By  Jeff  Lyon) 

Mayor  Daley  this  week  said  he  strongly 
favors  a  con4>lete  ban  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  handguns  and  blamed  congres- 
sional fear  of  the  National  Rifie  Association 
and  firearms  makers  for  the  lack  of  tough 
federal  legislation. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with  The  Tribune 
in  his  City  Hall  office,  Daley  was  the  practical 
politician  as  always.  He  recognized  that  Con- 
gress Is  not  yet  ready  for  the  full  controls  he 
advocates  and  Instead  sees  strict  ciirbs  com- 
ing in  phases — with  registration  of  the  na- 
tion's sldearms  as  the  first  step. 

Making  a  common  sense  plea  for  action  by 
lawmakers,  he  said  he  would  follow  new  fed- 
eral laws  with  an  "educational"  program  to 
convince  Americans  that  handgun  possession 
U  folly. 

Daley  led  the  Chicago  City  CouncU  effort 
to  pass  a  firearms  registration  ordinance  in 
January,  1968,  which  is  regarded  as  tougher 
than  those  of  most  cities,  and  his  opposition 
to  guns  has  not  flagged. 

In  the  Interview,  the  mayor  indicated  he 
was  not  surprised  at  the  results  of  a  Tribune 
survey  showing  that  Chicago-area  residents 
overwhelmingly  favor  strong  federal  gun  con- 
trols. 

His  own  argxunents  for  control  leto  heavily 
on  his  belief  that  handgxm  ownership  ac- 
tually places  the  owner  and  his  family  in 
more  jeopardy,  rather  than  in  a  position  of 
safety. 

Here  is  the  interview: 

Q — JIfr.  Mayor,  you've  seen  the  Tribune 
survey  findings  and  the  results  of  a  recent 
Harris  poll,  both  shovHng  the  public  toants 
strict  gun  laws  at  the  federal  level.  There 
have  been  many  bills  before  Congress  in  the 
past,  and  they've  largely  failed.  What  chance 
does  meaningful  legislation  have  this  time 
aroundT 

A — With  the  figures  that  have  been  stated 
in  the  Harris  poll  as  well  as  in  yours.  I  dont 
thlDk  the  Congress  can  long  neglect  what 
the  people  are  talUng  about  and  what  the 
people  feel.  I  think  we  wUl  get  some  legis- 
lation out  of  Congress,  and  I  think  we  ahould. 

Q — WTiat  sort  of  UffislationT 

A— The  first  legislation  that  I  think  the 
men  and  women  who  are  experts  in  this  field 
caU  for  is  the  registration  at  all  handguns 
and  the  identification  of  the  handgun  with 
the  owner,  not  Just  the  registration  of  the 
gun  alone. 

That's  why  our  [Chicago's]  law  Is  better 
than  the  state's.  We  Identify  the  Individual 
with  the  gun.  Bxrt  the  Congress  ahould  have 
a  national  law  which  ties  up  the  gun  with 
the  owner. 

We  realize  that  In  Itself  wont  get  the  Job 
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done.  We'U  need  an  advertising  campaign  tn 
the  newspapers,  radio,  and  television  to  point 
out  what  a  serious  problem  it  is  to  have  a 
handgun  In  yoiir  home  and  point  out  the 
number  of  accidents  that  occur — husband 
shooting  wife,  boy  shooting  parents  mis- 
taking them  for  Invaders.  . 

And  then,  if  these  figures  are  true,  and 
they  are  true,  that  40  to  45  per  cent  of  mur- 
ders are  conunltted  in  the  heat  of  passion 
when  a  gun  is  available,  then  the  education 
starts  to  proceed — that  If  you  have  a  gun  in 
your  home,  it's  a  dangerous  wespon  for  every- 
one: husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child. 

This  is  what  we  see  everyday.  The  police 
blotters  are  just  loaded  with  this  kind  of 
crime.  If  we  can  put  on  the  same  kind  of 
campaign  nationally  as  we  do  in  warning  peo- 
ple of  the  dangers  of  clgaret  smoking.  I  think 
that's  when  we'll  see  change. 

^— rOur  survey  findings  show  the  public  al- 
ready senses  need  for  control.  Why  do  con- 
gressmen fail  to  comply  with  the  public's 
desires? 

A — Because  they're  afraid  of  the  rifle  asso- 
ciation  (the  National  Rifle  Association]. 

<i—Why7 

A — You'll  have  to  ask  them. 

Q — Do  you  believe  it's  just  the  rifie  asso- 
ciation, or  is  it  the  manufacturers  of  weap- 
onsf 

A — ^I  think  it's  a  oomblnation  of  both.  It's 
big  biislness.  One  blUlon,  or  $600  mUllon  in 
guns  In  our  country.  Lot  of  money. 

[A  pause,  then  the  mayor  continued.] 

I  don't  think  you  can  do  this,  getting  every- 
thing you  want  in  legislation  from  a  de- 
mocracy at  this  time.  You've  got  to  do  it  in 
phases,  and  the  big  push  should  come  on 
the  registration  on  the  national  level  of  the 
guns.  You  hit  that. 

■nien  the  next  step,  and  you  wouldn't  s^ 
it  now,  is  to  stop  the  manufacturers  of  the 
guns.  Why  keep  manufacturing  handg\ms 
if  everyone  says  they're  so  dangerous  to  our 
people  and  they^e  killing  some  of  our  peo- 
ple? There's  no  need  tar  manufacture. 

And  then  the  next  phase  is  to  try  and 
convince  people  not  to  have  the  gun. 

Q — Please  explain  further. 

A — I  think  the  handgxin  problem  in  Itself 
is  principally  education  and  enlightenment 
on  the  facts  of  what  a  handgun  means  in 
the  home. 

How  many  times  in  a  burglary  does  a  fella 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  up  and  get  to  hla 
gun  and  come  back  and  confront  the  fella 
without  being  klUed  himself?  Becsuse  when 
you  are  awakened,  unless  you  are  a  light 
sleeper,  you're  awakened  under  a  flashlight 
In  your  eyes. 

The  security  that  the  gun  gives  you — that 
Idea  has  to  be  dispelled  because  it  doesn't 
give  you  security.  It  gives  you  danger,  and 
It  lurks  every  time  you  have  that  gun  in 
your  house. 

Ill  tell  you  an  incident.  A  fella  came  in 
and  told  me  of  an  experience.  He  had  coma 
downstairs  and  he  saw  aomethlng  moving, 
and  he  had  hla  .46  that  he  had  as  a  Marine 
officer,  and  he  said.  "I  ma  going  to  shoot,  and 
something  came  over  me  and  I  hollered." 

And  it  was  his  wife.  She  was  behind  the 
curtain  coming  out  of  the  kitchen.  He 
thought  it  was  someone  in  the  house.  He 
could  have  killed  her. 

He  said,  "So  I  took  the  goddam  thing  and 
I  went  out  to  the  steel  mills,  and  I  threw  It 
In  one  of  those  furnaces.  I  don't  want  a  gun 
In  my  house." 

You  see.  we  have  the  Impreaslon.  and  it's 
historical,  that  the  frontier  people  all  had 
guns,  the  people  in  the  West  all  had  g\ins. 
I^sy  had  to. 

What  did  the  fella  say?  Smith  tc  Wesson 
makea  all  fellas  equal.  But  thoee  times  are 
over.  Then  the  hunters  say  you're  taking 
their  rlUe  away.  You  dont  hunt  with  a 
handgun. 

Q--S»n.  Percy  said  he  doesn't  believe  a 
gun  in  his  house  would  have  prevented  the 
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murder  of  k^te  daughter  Valerie.  Is  this  vhmt 
you're  saying  about  the  value  of  gunsT 

A — You  see.  nuLuy  people  have  the  gun 
thinking  It  gives  them  security.  And  this  is 
the  educational  part — we  have  to  Chang* 
their  thinking.  It  doesn't  give  you  security. 
It  endangers  you  and  your  famUy. 

Now,  fellas  in  the  store  with  guns  avaU- 
able — they  have  one  under  the  counter  or 
in  the  closet.  Someone  comes  In,  and  they've 
defended  themselves.  We  have  to  dispel  that 
idea.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  time  the  guy  de- 
fending hlmaelf  gets  killed.  What  the  heU 
good  is  the  gun?  When  he  goes  to  draw  it; 
he  gets  kUled. 

Q — Mr.  Mayor,  Chicago  has  had  many  of 
these  strict  laws  for  a  long  time  [IStt],  and 
yet  it  hasn't  cut  the  crime  rates.  Why? 

A — You  have  to  have  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  prosecutors,  the  state's  attorney.  And 
we  haven't  had  it.  They  look  at  feUas  in  a 
holdup  with  a  gun,  and  they're  talking  about 
robbery,  they're  talking  about  armed  robbery 
and  biirglary,  and  they  never  book  them  for 
the  faUure  to  have  gun  registration. 

Q — What  about  laxity  by  judges  in  gun 
cases? 

A — When  there's  not  an  aggressive  prosecu- 
tion, the  Judges  have  nothing  to  prosecute. 

We  have  set  up  a  special  court,  hoping  to 
have  a  special  assistant  from  the  state  to  the 
corporation  counsel,  because  the  state's  at- 
torney's office  says  they're  too  busy,  they 
cant  prosecute.  They  are  busy  fighting  ma- 
jor crime.  So  we  have  a  new  court  set  up 
and  an  assistant  corporation  counsel  trying 
to  proeecute  Instead  of  a  state's  attorney. 

Q — How's  it  worked  out? 

A — WeU.  they  haven't  had  enough  tlma. 
It  was  Just  set  up. 

9 — [from  Tribune  City  Hall  reporter  Ed- 
ward Schreiber]  I've  heard  that  sometimea 
a  policeman  stops  a  suipicious  character, 
believtng  he  might  be  a  birglar,  and  finds  a 
gun.  The  courts  throw  that  out. 

A — ^WeU.  the  proeecutM^'s  afraid  to  proee- 
cute these  casee.  We're  bringing  them  now 
under  city  law.  because  (State's  Atty. 
Bernard]  Carey  won't  handle  them. 

Q — Carey  wont  handle  them? 

A — WeU,  he's  made  some  statements  about 
the  law  being  unconstitutional  or  something 
else,  as  I  recall. 

<i—How  about  eotutttuttonaUty?  The  VS. 
Supreme  Court  has  indicated  it  feels  the  2d 
Amendment  was  a  colleeitve  right,  pertain- 
ing to  miUtias,  and  doesnt  give  us  the  right 
to  sit  with  guns. 

A — Well,  if  all  of  us  have  a  right  to  sit  and 
hold  guns  under  the  Constitution,  we're  in 
pretty  bad  shape  as  a  society.  Undoubtedly. 
Because  the  right  to  bear  arms  was  the  right 
to  have  a  mllltiai,  and  the  militia  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  varioiis  states.  And  I  dont 
think  it  said  in  there  that  every  Individual 
citizen  of  our  country  should  be  walking 
around  with  a  shotgun  or  a  pistol  in  hla 
holster. 

Q — One  reason  for  the  current  activity  tn 
Congress  on  the  ^n  question  is  two  recent 
attesnpts  on  President  Ford's  Ufe.  Do  you 
ever  find  yourself.  Mfca  some  others  in  pwbUe 
Hfe,  worrying  about  asaaattnation? 

A — ^No,  no.  I  dont  worry  about  anything. 
Why  worry  about  it? 

Q — Do  you  think.  .  .  . 

A — ^What  about  the  assassination  of  John 
Kennedy  and  thoee  of  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Martin  Luther  King?  Everyone  thought  that 
the  death  of  our  late  President  Kennedy 
would  shock  any  Congress  into  passing  soma 
kind  of  legislation  to  regulate  handgims.  and 
the  whole  idea  of  guna.  And  whan  his  brother 
was  assasalnatad.  wa  ttwaght  that  would 
bring  it. 

9 — Waa.  you  say  that  the  poHHeimna  are 
afraid  of  . .  . 

A — ^I  dldnt  aay  that.  Tou  aald  that.  I  said 
you  have  to  aak  them.  I  dont  know  what 
their  fear  Is. 
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Q — Do  fOH  ever  fnd  j/ouraelf.  Wee  eeme 
otKert  of  na.  tpeeulaHng  thet  there  not  emlg 
U  m  tobby  effort  Imt  m^flte  aome  untfcr-th** 
tabic  efforte  to  .  .  . 

A — ^No.  no,  I  doat  think  In  that  dlnctkm. 

Q—But  that  wouUnt . . . 

A— No.  I  think  erery  fells  decides  with 
hli  own  conscience  what  he  thinks. 

9 — So  there*  no  bribery  effortf 

h—Vo. 

Q — ToH'oe  1>een  called  a  highlg  astute 
poUHelan,  an  expert  in  getttng  legUUttkm 
paaeed.  Bow  toould  you  get  legUlaton  to 
TeeponAT 

A — First  rd  conilnoe  the  executive. 

Q — Do  you  think  PreaUent  Ford  hat  been 
tax7 

A — ^Well.  you  answer  that  yoorseU. 

Q — What  toouU  you  do  after  that? 

A — ^WeU.  you'd  find  out  whether  the  ez- 
ecuttve  wUl  support  It  or  not  and  then  take 
tt  to  Ocngress  with  executive  support,  and 
then  the  Coogrees  would  have  some  direction. 
And  that's  our  eoostltutlonid  form  of  goram- 


^—Our  turvey  found  many  legUlatora 
thamaelvea  oum  guna.  Sen.  Stevenaon,  for 
tnatanee.  owns  nine.  Conyreaaman  Oeorge 
Shipley  haa  one.  Oongreaaman  Henry  Byde 
haaone. 

A — ^What  kind  of  guns? 

Q—Ch,  jHatota  and  rifiea  and  ahatguna. 
Some  aay  for  recreation,  othera  aay  for  pro- 
taetton. 

A— Many  pick  them  up  for  collections.  But 
you'd  have  to  talk  to  tbam  about  that.  Z  caat 


Q — Bave  you  ever  owned  any  gunaT 

A— Have  I? 

Q—Tea. 

A — A  handgun? 

Q—Tea. 

A — No.  And  that's  the  end  of  our  Inter- 
view. If  you  dont  mind  [laughingly],  rre 
got  seme  people  out  there. 


MARSHALL  MoGRATH 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  i>KirinTi.VAinA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Friday,  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 7  of  this  year  a  man  very  close  to 
many  of  us  in  Congress,  Marshall  Mc- 
Orath,  died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
of  a  heart  attack. 

Marshall  was  (Hily  46  when  he  died, 
and  his  death  was  a  shock,  to  his  friends 
on  Capitol  Hill,  and  to  his  family,  his 
wife  Candyn  and  his  daughter  Cberyl. 

Marshall  McOrath  was  the  director 
for  Corporate  Affairs  In  the  Washington 
office  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  and 
as  such  he  occulted  a  unique  position, 
one  between  the  forces  of  ib»  vanper  and 
forestry  Industries,  and  the  positions 
maintained  in  governmental  and  legisla- 
tive situations.  He  occupied  that  position 
well,  and  became  known  quite  quickly 
as  a  man  who  could  be  defended  upon 
to  present  the  case  for  the  uses  of  our 
forests,  not  only  succinctly  and  well,  but 
also  with  an  equaDanimous  eye  to  the 
counterbalancing  attitudes  ptevelant 
amoov  those  ooncemed  for  the  environ- 
ment 

He  was  graduated  from  Clark  UOiver- 
slty  in  business  administration,  and  be- 
gan working  for  the  International  Paper 
Co.  in  1951,  training  in  all  pf^permiU  op- 
erations at  the  company's  fadUties  at 
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Chlsholm,  Maine.  Following  were  a  num- 
ber of  positions  in  various  aspects  of  the 
paper  industry,  before  he  was  moved,  in 
1953.  to  the  New  York  corporate  head- 
quarters of  International  Paper,  where 
he  headed  up  the  company's  industrial 
relations  single  service  division.  As  a 
member  of  the  staff  for  the  industrial 
relations  of  the  corporation,  he  became 
involved  in  the  fonnation  of  Interna- 
tional's first  formal  government  rela- 
tions program.  He  was  assigned  to  gov- 
ernment relations  in  1962,  and  in  1967 
he  was  named  director  of  government 
relations  of  the  company.  In  1971  he  was 
named  first  director  of  corporate  affairs 
for  International  Paper,  a  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

I  hold  fond  memories  of  Mftrahft]]  Mc- 
Orath, both  as  an  important  representa- 
tive of  corporate  responsibility,  and  as  a 
friend.  He  will  be  greatly  missed,  by  my- 
self, and,  I  am  sure,  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. 


SEVABEID  BIAS  SHOWS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

rTHE  HOUSE  OF  RSFRESENTATTSrES 
Friday.  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
often  talk  of  the  bias  and  the  double 
standard  of  CBS  news  and  its  propagan- 
distic  brainwashing  of  the  American 
people.  No  better  example  could  have 
been  given  than  the  Eric  Sevareid  com- 
mentary on  the  Cronklte  news  segment 
last  night. 

In  his  typical  cavalier  fashion  of 
brandishing  words  aroimd  in  his  arsenal 
of  propaganda,  Sevareid  pulled  one  of 
the  old  liberal  canards  several  times. 
In  discussing  what  had  happened  to  poor 
Nelson  Rockifellkr  ,  he  referred  to 
Republican  conservatives  as  the  right- 
wing.  When  referring  to  the  liberal  left- 
wing  of  the  Republican  party,  he  pulled 
the  same  old  liberal,  deceptive  trick  of 
calling  them  quote — ^moderates — ^un- 
quote. My  friend,  the  senlol:  Senator 
from  New  York,  is  a  lot  of  things,  many 
that  I  respect,  but  he  certainly  is  not  in 
the  moderate  wing  of  the  Republican 
party — except  to  news  managers  like 
Eric  Sevareid.  It  Is  the  age-old  trap  of 
where  you  place  the  center — a  leftist  like 
Sevareid  puts  himself  In  the  center  and 
then  that  makes  the  liberals  moderates 
and  conservatives  far  to  the  right.  Such 
tripe  should  be  called  what  It  is — ^political 
dishonesty. 

In  all  my  years  of  listening  to  that 
bunch  I  have  never  heard  them  refer  to 
an  American  liberal  as  a  lef  twinger  or 
leftist 

Somehow  they  delight  in  iming  the 
term  rightwing  In  describing  us  whfie 
deceitfully  calling  a  liberal  a  moderate 
most  of  the  time.  Occasionally  they  even 
call  them  a  liberal  but  never  a  leftist 
or  lef  twinger. 

The  CBS  "news"  people  all  too  often 
trip  themselves.  Managed  news,  liberal 
style,  is  the  CBS  hallmaric.  Their  double 
standard  should  fool  no  one. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  NEW  YORK  DE- 
FAULT HAS  BEEN  EXAGGERATED 

HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OF  MIMNX80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  considers  possible  solutions  to 
the  fiscal  problems  of  New  Yoi*  City,  it 
becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
rhetoric  surrounding  the  issue  has  be- 
come charged  with  emotion.  The  plight 
of  our  Nation's  largest  city  is  indeed  an 
issue  of  concern  to  all  Americans,  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  immediate  impact 
of  default,  but  also  in  terms  of  basic 
decisions  regarding  long-term  economic 
policy. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  issue, 
it  is  important  that  the  facts  be  separat- 
ed from  the  rhetoric  so  Uiat  we  are  bas- 
ing policy  decisions  on  solid  evidence,  and 
not  merely  on  myths  and  unfounded 
fears.  One  such  mjrth  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced largely  by  financial  institutions 
holding  New  York  City  bonds,  is  that  de- 
fault by  the  city  will  result  in  the  virtual 
collapse  of  the  municipal  bond  maricet 
nationwide.  In  the  October  31st  issue  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star— the  largest  daily 
newspaper  in  the  upper  midwest — Mr. 
Harold  Chucker,  the  Star's  associate  ed- 
itor, presents  an  objective  analysis  ol 
the  effect  of  the  pending  default  on  the 
bond  market  in  the  Midwest.  I  recom- 
mend Mr.  Chucker's  article  as  an  island 
of  genuine  evidence  in  the  sea  of  rhetoric 
surrounding  the  New  York  City  problem. 

Mr.  Chucker's  article  follows: 
DESPm  NKw  York,  Municipal  Boiro  Maskst 
RzMAiM's  Strong  in  Midwzst 
(By  Harold  Chucker) 
The  sky  Is  not  falUng. 
The  municipal  bond  market — at  least  In 
the  Midwest — \e  not  collapsing  because  of 
the  pending  default  of  New  York  City  on 
Its  obligations.  In  fact,  the  market  In  this 
area  has  been  gaining  in  strength  as  under- 
writers and  investors,  leery  of  poor  credit 
risks  In  the  East,  have  been  looking  west- 
ward for  business  and  Investments. 

The  fallout  from  Manhattan's  fiscal  crisis 
Is  creating  serious  financing  problems  for 
other  communities  In  New  York  state.  Some 
are  unable  to  attract  bids  for  their  bonds; 
others  can  sell  their  obligations  only  at  pro- 
hibitively high  rates.  Other  states  and  com- 
munities In  the  East  also  are  suffering  from 
New  York's  troubles,  or  from  their  own  fiscal 
mistakes. 

Not  so  In  this  area,  and  particularly  In 
Minnesota.  The  state  has  not  sold  any  bonds 
recently,  but  communities  that  have  bor- 
rowed In  the  money  market  have  had  excel- 
lent experience  In  drawing  bids  that  are  In 
line  with  Interest  rates  that  have  been  paid 
In  the  past.  Some  examples: 

St.  Louis  Park  sold  a  $3-mllllon  AA-rated 
general  Improvement  bond  Issue  last  week, 
accepting  a  low  bid  of  6.62  percent  from  a 
local  syndicate.  The  Issue  attracted  four 
other  bids,  two  from  major  banks  In  Chicago 
and  two  from  big  banks  In  New  York.  The 
high  bid  was  6.98  percent  from  Chase  Iten- 
hattan  Bank  of  New  York. 

Virginia.  Minn.,  sold  a  $6.1-mmion  hos- 
pital bond  Issue  with  a  AA-ratlng  last  De- 
cember. The  ao-year  bonds  were  reofTered 
to  Investors  at  rates  ranging  trom  6.16  to 
7  percent.  Last  week.  Vlrglnu  went  back  to 
the  market  for  more  hospital  funds  and, 
with  a  slightly  lower.  A-1  rating,  did  even 
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better.  The  bonds  this  time  are  being  reof- 
fered  at  rates  ranging  from  6  to  6.76  per- 
cent. 

Mound  sold  a  relatively  small  tasue— 
1365,000 — earlier  this  month  at  what  was 
called  an  "excellent"  rate  of  6.39  percent. 

Minneapolis,  which  enjoys  a  AAA  credit 
rating  on  its  general  obligation  bonds,  sold 
three  Issues  last  month  at  Intereet  rates 
lower  than  on  similar  Issues  sold  several 
months  earlier.  Two  of  the  Issues  went  to 
Harris  Trust  of  Chicago.  They  were  a  $4- 
mlllion  street  improvement  Issue,  which  had 
a  6-percent  net  Interest  rate,  and  a  $9,386,000 
various  purpose  Issue,  which  carried  a  6.36- 
percent  rate.  Piper,  JafTray  &  Hopwood  was 
the  low  bidder,  at  6.5  percent,  on  a  $200,000 
parkway  improvement  bond  issue. 

Minneapolis  will  bring  a  $7.7-mllllon  hous- 
ing bond  issue  to  market  Nov.  13  and  should 
get  a  good  reception  from  bidders,  Earl  Ame- 
8on,  city  comptroller,  predicts. 

Joe  Miller,  chairman  of  Miller  &  Schroeder 
Financial  Corp.;  Dave  Emmons,  mimiclpal 
bond  underwriter  for  Dain,  Kalman  &  Q\iall, 
Inc.;  and  Ameson  seemed  to  echo  each  other 
In  separate  comments  on  why  bonds  in  Min- 
nesota communities  are  drawing  favorable 
bids. 

Mimlcipalltles  with  good  credit  ratings  are 
gaining  from  the  New  York  fiscal  crisis, 
rather  than  losing,  they  explained.  Good 
bonds  are  much  in  demand,  Emmons  said, 
and  that's  one  reason  Chicago  and  New  York 
dealers  are  coming  into  this  area  to  bid  on 
Issues.  Perhaps  chauvlnlstlcally,  Emmons 
added  that  these  dealers  are  looking  for 
"good,  clean  Midwestern  credit,  the  kind 
that's  not  stained  with  the  problems  of 
Eastern  core  cities." 

Miller  &  Schroeder,  which  q>eclalizes  In 
municipal  bond  underwriting  and  market- 
ing, has  seen  little  adverse  reaction  to  the 
New  York  crisis,  Miller  said.  Investors  who 
bave  held  municipals  for  lengthy  periods  are 
rarely  concerned,  he  commented.  "It's  the 
first  timers"  who  are  worried. 

The  municipal  market  "Is  not  going  to 
hell,"  Miller  emphasized.  Not  everything  Is 
predicated  on  what's  happening  in  New 
York,  he  said,  and  noted  that  there  was  a 
substantial  price  Improvement  on  bonds  this 
month,  even  as  New  York  moved  closer  to 
bankruptcy. 

There  is  far  less  concern  among  Investment 
people  In  this  area  over  the  possible  effects 
of  a  default  than  there  Is  among  New  York- 
ers and  some  officials  In  Washington.  Miller, 
for  instance,  said,  "It  might  not  hurt,  do- 
mestically to  have  a  default." 

Concern  felt  In  the  East,  however,  centers 
on  several  factors: 

Investors  may  feel  that  the  "full  faith  and 
credit"  guarantee  behind  most  of  their  muni- 
cipal bonds  may  be  more  fragile  than  they 
believed. 

A  default  could  have  a  severe  Impact  on 
the  banks,  with  the  ripples  from  that  Im- 
pact spreading  across  the  country.  A  study 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  found 
that  100  banks  are  holding  such  laige  quan- 
tities of  New  York  City  bonds  and  notes  that 
they  would  be  in  serious  trouble  In  event  of 
a  default.  About  60  of  these  banks  hold  New 
York  securities  equivalent  to  half  or  more 
of  their  total  capital.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  promised,  however,  that  It  will 
come  to  the  banks'  rescue  If  they  are  In  trou- 
ble because  of  a  default. 

Some  financial  observers  In  this  area  take 
these  concerns  with  several  large  grains  of 
salt.  They  feel  the  possible  adverse  Impacts 
of  a  New  York  default  are  exaggerated.  "Aside 
from  a  possible  initial  shock,"  the  retired 
chairman  of  a  major  financial  Institution 
wrote  to  me,  "I  doubt  that  It  (a  default) 
would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  credit 
of  well-managed  cities.  It  might  even  make 
their  financing  problems  easier  as  Investors, 
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Investment  advisers  and  dealers  become  more 
discriminating." 

Many  of  the  fears  expressed,  this  retired 
executive  said,  come  from  officials  of  cities 
that  have  not  been  well  run.  "Likewise,  the 
testimony  of  some  bond  dealers  who  have 
been  marketing  speculative  bonds  such  as 
New  York  City  issues  at  a  very  high  tax- 
exempt  yield  is  suspect,  because  they  would 
like  to  know  that  support  is  available  to 
bail  them  and  their  customers  out  at  some 
time  In  the  future." 
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FOOL'S  GOLD 


QUESTIONABLE  JUDGMENT  BY  THE 
CANCER  SOCIETY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  JENREHE,  JR. 

OP  aOTTTH  CABOI.TKA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
president  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, Dr.  George  P.  Rosemond,  has  called 
for  an  end  to  the  price  sui^x)rt  program 
for  tobacco  farmers,  and  for  an  increase 
in  Government  subsidies  of  antismoking 
advertising  campaignsv  The  Cancer  So- 
ciety serves  a  great  cause  in  our  country, 
and  should  be  applauded  for  its  contri- 
bution to  medical  research.  I  personally 
make  a  larger  financial  contribution  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society  than  to  any 
other  charitable  organization.  However, 
I  find  Dr.  Rosemond's  statement  both 
unscientific,  and  below  the  dignity  of  the 
Society. 

In  the  first  place,  tobacco  generates 
more  money  for  the  Federal  Government 
than  it  is  a  liability.  Last  year,  $6  billion 
in  municipal.  State,  and  Federal  taxes 
were  collected  on  tobacco,  and  the  export 
of  this  crop  added  $1  billion  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments.  The  Cancer  Society 
statement  also  implies  that  farmers  re- 
ceive handouts  from  the  Government, 
but  this  simply  is  not  true.  The  support 
program  Is  merely  a  floor  under  prices, 
and  the  purchase  made  by  the  tobacco 
companies  are  usually  above  that  floor. 
In  1975,  for  example,  the  Government 
received  a  net  profit  of  $1.1  million  on 
their  tobacco  program. 

Secondly,  the  contribution  of  smoking 
to  lung  cancer  is  still  largely  under  dis- 
pute. I  recently  heard  it  reported  that 
lung  and  respiratory  ailments  dropped 
sharply  in  San  Francisco  during  the  pe- 
riod of  gas  rationing.  Yet,  I  do  not  hear 
the  Cancer  Society  calling  for  an  end  to 
driving  automobiles,  or  emphasizing  the 
role  of  industrial  pollutants  in  causing 
cancer. 

Finally,  even  with  reports  from  the 
Surgeon  General,  cigarette  smoking  has 
continued  to  increase  steadily.  AJthough 
I  pers<mally  do  not  smoke,  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  a  perscm's  right  to  make 
that  choice. 

Thousands  of  small  farmers  also  have 
a  right  to  be  protected.  With  all  respect 
to  the  Cancer  Society,  it  would  be  best 
if  they  performed  their  vital  function  in 
the  laboratory,  and  let  the  tobacco  grow- 
er do  his  on  the  farm. 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

OP  LOXnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  joined  198  of  my  colleagues  in  voting 
against  H.R.  7575,  a  bill  bearing  the 
sugar-coated  title  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act.  House  opposition  to  the  bill 
was  unsuccessful,  but  in  passing  the 
measure  by  the  slim  margin  of  nine  votes 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  lacks  a  mandate  of  the  people. 
On  the  whole,  H.R.  7575  is  based  on  the 
assumptions  that  the  consumer  is  gulli- 
ble, the  businessman  is  criminal  and  the 
Government  is  infallible.  Each  assump- 
tion is  dead  wrong  and  when  coupled 
with  one  another,  the  result  provides 
ample  evidence  as  to  why  this  Nation 
and  its  consumers  do  not  need  or  want 
an  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  as 
authorized  by  H.R.  7575. 

Like  many  other  bills  I  have  voted 
upon  this  year  the  Agency  for  Consum- 
er Protection  has  a  nice  ring  to  it.  Its 
title  sounds  worthy ;  for  who  as  a  house- 
wife, factory  worker,  farmer,  business- 
man, or  Member  of  Congress  wants  to 
get  less  than  what  he  or  she  paid  in  any 
market  place?  But  beneath  the  surface 
of  this  bill  lies  fool's  gold  and  that  in  it- 
self constitutes  consumer  deception. 

This  bill  will  not  assure  the  public 
that  tires  will  last  50,000  miles,  that  land 
swindles  will  be  a  tiling  of  the  past,  that 
every  head  of  lettuce  on  a  grocer's  shelf 
will  be  fresh,  or  that  repairs  will  be  made 
as  they  should.  It  will,  however,  result 
in  slower  Government  decisionmaking. 
For  example,  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  could  delay  for  a  week,  a 
month,  or  several  months  a  Government 
action  that  would  help  the  consumer.  In 
other  words,  it  will  prevent  other  Federal 
agencies  from  operating  efficiently.     , 

The  Agency  is  given  vast  "interroga- 
tory powers"  which  boils  down  to  another 
layerof  bureaucracy  that  can  mull  over 
what  other  bureaucracies  want  to  do 
and  each  can  claim  its  view  is  that  of  the 
consumer.  Creating  more  bureaucrats  to 
check  other  bureaucrats  will  do  nothing 
more  than  cause  the  taxpayer  to  reach 
a  llttie  deeper  in^  his  pocket  or  her 
purse  to  pay  the  ^ges  of  the  hundreds 
of  new  Government  employees  provided 
for  hi  this  bill. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pub- 
lished a  booklet  listing  39  Federal  agency 
consumer  complaint  departments  and 
306  State,  county,  and  city  consumer  of- 
fices. Why  create  another  one?  If  any  of 
the  present  consumer  offices  is  not  doing 
its  Job,  I  suggest  we  reach  in  our  legisla- 
tive tool  chest  and  tighten  the  loose 
bolts. 

In  creattog  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  we  are  not  tightening  bolts. 
Instead,  we  will  have  created  a  Rube 
G<ddberg  device  that  spins  and  makes  a 
lot  of  noise  but  accomplishes  nothing  by 
way  of  protecting  the  consumer. 

In  addition  to  the  Government  con- 
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sumer  offices  listed  In  the  HEW  booklet, 
a  little  history  of  longstanding  Federal 
I»rotections  of  the  ccmsumer  is  worthy  of 
mention.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  created  in  1914,  and  it  has  been 
hunting  down  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  In  commerce  for  more  than  60 
years.  Consumer  protection  Is  nothing 
new.  In  creating  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Congress  gave  it  a  mandate  to 
stop  unfair  or  deceptive  advertising,  un- 
fair or  deceptive  selling  practices,  and 
ctmsumers.  Li  other  words,  an  Important 
part  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
functions  and  duties  is  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  those  practices  which  de- 
ceive, defraud,  or  otherwise  harm  con- 
sumers. Why  create  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  to  allegedly  do  the 
same  thing? 

Dujdication  of  other  Oovenunent  con- 
sumer services  merits  rejection  of  this 
bill,  but  that  flaw  is  not  my  prime  reason 
for  otq?oelng  HJi.  7575.  The  "interrog- 
atory powers"  I  mentioned  earlier  go 
beyond  pitting  one  bureaucrat  against 
another.  As  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
pointed  out,  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  "is  a  mechanism  which  lends 
itself  to  Government  control  of  the  econ- 
omy." It  spells  even  more  Oovenunent 
control  over  private  business  than  exists 
today.  I  say  this  because  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  is  free  to  intervene 
in  any  Federal  action  which  "may  sub- 
stantially affect  an  Interest  of  consum- 
ers" and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  determines  when  this  is  the  case. 
In  other  words,  this  bill  creates  a  super- 
agency. 

The  cltlaens  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Louisiana  have  repeatedly  told  me  that 
they  have  had  enough  Big  Government 
telling  them  by  regulation  or  rule  how 
they  will  conduct  their  business  and  pri- 
vate lives  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  A  super- 
agency  such  as  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  is  Just  another  extension  of 
Big  Goverzunent.  Inst^ul  of  piling  reg- 
ulation atop  regulation,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  consumer-taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  want  more  freedom  from  Govern- 
ment regulation.  With  this  In  mind,  I 
have  Joined  with  135  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  coeponsoring  lei^slatlon  that  will 
permit  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  to 
prevent  any  bureaucracy  from  making 
new  rules  or  regulations  that  are  con- 
trary to  law  or  are  inconsistent  with 
congressional  Intent.  Hearings  on  that 
bill,  H.R.  10166,  are  now  underway  in 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  sug- 
gest that  any  member  wanting  to  protect 
the  cMisumer  from  the  perils  of  Big 
Government  should  Join  me  in  support- 
ing that  measure. 

It  too,  am  most  concerned  with  con- 
sumer interests.  I  am  one,  as  is  every 
constituent  in  my  district  This  bill  is  not 
in  the  best  Interest  of  consumers  as  it  will 
create  a  huge  new  bureaucracy  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  consumers-taxpayers  and  will 
prevent  the  Federal  Government  from 
operating  efficiently  in  the  comumeis' 
interest.  A  more  moderate  version  of  this 
agency  could  possibly  have  been  sup- 
ported by  me.  Taking  more  money  out  of 
our  haid  pressed  consumers'  pockets, 
either  through  additiomd  taxea  or  in- 
creased deficit  spending— and  that  means 
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hli^er  interest  rates  to  the  indivldiud 
borrower — ^to  finance  this  new  agency  will 
delay  the  orderly  process  of  a  Govern- 
ment dedicated  to  represent  all  con- 
sumer-citizens. This  is  not  my  idea  of 
helping  consumers,  regardless  of  how  you 
title  the  new  agency. 
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Friday.  November  7.  1975 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
that  it  was  as  easy  for  me  to  determine 
that  only  minimal  difficulties  will  arise 
from  the  default  of  New  York  City  as  it 
appears  to  be  for  the  President,  and  some 
members  of  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress. However,  after  5  days  of  hearings, 
which  included  testimony  from  a  broad 
base  of  specialists  in  municipal  financ- 
ing, national  and  international  banking, 
and  academia,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
default  of  New  York  will  bring  chaos  not 
only  to  New  York  City,  but  that  the  fiscal 
failure  of  the  Nation's  greatest  city  will 
have  unesUmable  consequences  on  a 
national  and  international  scale. 

I  suppose  that  because  my  district  is 
in  close  proximity  to  New  York  City,  I 
can  be  accused  of  being  emotionally  in- 
volved with  the  city's  future.  However, 
my  concern  for  New  York's  plight  is 
more  a  result  of  my  representation  of 
three  cities  which  someday  may  find  the 
municipal  credit  market  closed  to  them. 
My  statement  at  the  outset  of  hearings 
on  the  problems  of  miuilclpal  debt 
financing  indicated  my  belief  that  the 
hearings  were  not  speciflcally  geared  to- 
ward saving  New  York  City,  but  rather 
the  plight  of  municipalities  across  the 
Nation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  July  of 
1973.  the  Advisory  Council  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  issued  a  study  on 
the  financial  stability  of  America's  cities. 
At  that  time,  the  Commission  reported 
that  no  financial  crisis  existed  for  the 
cities  but  a  combination  of  factors  relat- 
ing to  services,  taxes,  wages  and  retire- 
ment benefits  made  several  cities  sus- 
ceptible to  financial  emergencies.  In  dis- 
cussing the  available  alternatives,  It  was 
suggested  that  appropriate  action  to  re- 
vise the  method  of  handling  municipal 
crises  of  this  nature  be  taken  then— 
when  the  cases  of  financial  distress  were 
few — so  that  a  well  reasoned  plan  could 
be  devised.  Had  this  advice  been  heeded, 
we  would  not  now  be  faced  with  what 
has  sadly  becomes  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception: government  by  crisis. 

Furthermore  a  study  of  municipal  de- 
faults during  the  Degression  and  their 
causes  read  like  a  litany  of  today's  mu- 
nicipal problems:  Demands  for  Increased 
services,  reluctance  to  increase  taxes, 
overdevelopment  of  real  estate  and— 
pertiaps  most  significantly— a  lack  of  re- 
sp(Hislhle  fiscal  management.  If  the  basic 
problems  are  parallel,  the  economic  sit- 
uation facing  the  country  contains 
alarming  similarities  also.  I  do  not  in- 
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tend  to  recount  the  problems  so  familiar 
to  us  all.  I  feel  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  the  present  recession  has  placed  the 
United  States  and  the  world  on  the 
weakest  economic  foundation  In  40 
years. 

What  I  attempted  to  do,  during  the  5 
days  of  hearings,  was  to  evaluate  both 
sides  of  the  issue  to  determine  precisely 
what  the  financial  and  psychological 
efTects  of  default  would  be.  It  was  sur- 
prising to  me  that  even  those  of  the  ad- 
ministration who  were  so  firmly  against 
bond  guarantee  assistance  continually 
indicated  that  th^  did  not  really  know 
what  the  psychological  effect  would  be 
on  either  the  bond  market,  on  the  stock 
market,  on  the  international  markets 
or  on  our  Infant  economic  recovery. 

In  1974,  there  were  7.701  Issues  of 
long-  and  short-term  State  and  local 
bonds  with  a  par  value  of  $51.9  billion. 
The  total  amoimt  of  tax  exempt  securi- 
ties outstanding  at  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod was  $207  billion.  The  value  of  tax 
exempt  obligations  Issued  yearly  be- 
tween 1960  and  1974  has  Increased 
nearly  five-fold.  Thus  the  tax-exempt 
bond  has  become  Institutionalized  as  a 
means  of  securing  added  capital  for 
municipal  expenditures.  This  capital  to 
used  to  refund  debt,  for  short  term  bor- 
rowing in  anticipation  of  tax  receipts, 
for  the  construction  of  schools,  hospitals, 
roads,  and  other  capital  improvements! 

It  was  made  quite  clear  during  testi- 
mony from  municipal  finance  specialists 
that  without  the  ability  to  go  to  the  bond 
market  for  capital,  miuiicipalities  would 
not  be  able  to  provide  required  public 
services  and  eventual  collapse  would  re- 
sult. Thus,  a  report  by  Standard  and 
Poor's  Indicating  that  10  percent  of  the 
Nations  municipalities  are  unable  to  en- 
ter the  financial  markets  at  aU,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  psychological  effect  which  de- 
fault is  having  on  the  bond  market,  to 
to  say  the  least  disturbing. 

Moodys  Bond  Survey  further  reports 
that  high  rated  municipal  Issues  are  at 
record  yields,  while  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Counties  states  that  smaller  k>- 
calities  across  the  Nation  are  paying 
higher  Interest  rates  then  ever  before. 
Simple  calculation  indicates  that  even 
If  the  psychological  effect  of  default 
causes  a  1  percentage  point  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  local  borrowing.  It  will  re- 
sult in  an  additional  $1.84  billion  in 
interest  charges  over  the  8-year  aver- 
age life  of  municipal  bonds  offered  over 
a  1-year  period. 

Thus  while  those  who  oppose  a  FMeral 
guarantee  dafan  that  they  do  not  want 
to  provide  "1  red  cent  to  New  York," 
all  municipalities  and,  therefore,  all  tax- 
payers are  already  paying  the  price  for 
Inaction. 

With  the  Importance  of  the  tax  exempt 
market  to  most  municipalities,  It  is  vital 
that  investor  confidence  be  maintained. 
Unfortunatdy.  that  confidence  is  de- 
cidedly absent  today  and  it  is  unrealis- 
tic to  assume  that  defaults  today  wlU 
be  met  with  passive  acceptance  by  cred- 
itors. Can  It  a  "dtmUno"  or  "ripple"  effect 
if  you  will,  default  by  a  major  munici- 
pal borrower  can  be  expected  to  trigger 
a  confidence  crisis  of  potentially  dlsas- 
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trous  proportions  for  all  tax-exempt 
bonds,  no  matter  how  sound  the  backing. 
Concern  over  the  psychological  impact 
on  international  markets  has  also  been 
expressed  in  recent  weeks  by  various 
authorities.  Former  Undersecretary  of 
State  George  Ball  told  our  subconunlttee 
that— 

Default  of  s  private  company  U,  as  foreign 
countries  see  It,  a  phenomenon  quite  normal 
in  the  operation  of  a  capitalist  system;  but 
for  tbe  Federal  Ooyernment  to  sit  by  Im- 
mobilized wbUe  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world  defaults  on  Its  obligations,  would, 
however  unfairly,  raise  questions  as  to  the 
integrity  and  good  faith  of  our  poUtlcal 
authorities  and  create  doubts  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  national  government  and. 
hence,  the  validity  of  Its  promises. 

Dr.  Pierre  Rlnfret.  a  noted  interna- 
tional financial  consultant,  compiled  cor- 
respondence with  top  finsuicial  people  in 
Europe  and  Asia  inquiring  as  to  the  effect 
of  a  default  on  foreign  markets.  The 
response  from  Switzerland.  "Nobody  can 
evaluate  what  the  psychologicsil  reaction 
could  have  been,  but  the  Eurodollar 
market  Is  very  sensitive  to  charges  in 
confidence  and  the  consequences  could 
be  harmful":  from  Germany.  "There 
would  be  a  very  strong  psychological  neg- 
ative impact.  If  New  York  fails  anything 
else  may  fail.  It  would  certainly  further 
shatter  the  belief  in  the  American  eco- 
nomic upswing  which  anyhow  is  weak- 
ening." And  from  Hong  Kong.  "My 
opinion  Is  it  would  be  a  catastrophic 
effect  internationally." 

While  other  responses  indicated  the 
opinion  that  default  would  have  a  mini- 
mal effect  on  international  markets,  it 
is  still  evident  that  severely  adverse  re- 
actions could  result. 

What  would  the  cost  of  default  in  dol- 
lars and  international  fiscal  integrity  be 
to  the  American  taxpayer? 

The  impact  of  default  on  our  economic 
recovery  should  be  of  utmost  concern  to 
every  American.  While  default  certainly 
cannot  bolster  our  fiscal  Integrity.  I  have 
attempted  to  balance  the  claims  of  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  Again  my  opinion  is 
that  the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
will  be  more  postdefault  than  pre- 
default.  However,  in  the  case  of  our  eco- 
nomic redevelopment,  the  cost  will  be 
more  than  dollars;  the  cost  may  well  be 
an  economic  slump,  more  devastating 
than  that  which  existed  over  the  past  4 
years. 

The  inability  of  a  political  subdivision 
to  borrow  in  tiie  credit  markets  has  an 
obvious  effect  on  municipal  spending. 
Traditionally,  this  type  of  shortage  forces 
a  postp>onement  of  cat^ital  Improvements 
which  do  not  need  immediate  attention. 
However,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
decisions  of  this  nature  have  a  debilitat- 
ing effect  on  the  needed  encouragement 
for  economic  growth.  Further  capital  ex- 
penditures for  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  buildings  may  not  be  made. 
thus  adversely  affecting  public  services. 
Also,  there  is  a  possibility  that  firms 
iising  securities  as  collateral  could  find 
their  access  to  bank  financing  restricted 
which  would  curtail  business  expansion 
and  could  lead  to  the  failure  of  those 
that  were  overextended.  Cities  across  the 
country,  unable  to  acquire  needed  capi- 
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tal.  have  annoimced  the  cancellation  or 
termination  of  capital  improvement  pro- 
grams which  woiUd  have  contributed  to 
cutting  current  hi^  imemployment 
rates. 

Banks  holding  municipal  bonds  could 
find  themselves  in  difficulty,  since  de- 
fault could  reduce  their  liquidity  and  In 
turn,  cause  them  to  restrict  loans  to  their 
best  customers  exclusively.  This  would 
further  limit  fimds  available  to  corpora- 
tions already  suffering  from  the  existing 
capital  credit  crunch.  And  what  of  the 
financial  security  of  this  Nation's  bank- 
ing system?  Testimony  from  both  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency indicates  a  total  of  324  banks 
which  are  holding  New  York  City  obli- 
gations which  exceed  20  percent  of  their 
gross  capital  fimds.  Of  these  324  banks, 
a  significant  percentage  have  50  percent 
more  of  their  net  worth  invested  in  New 
York  City  obUgations.  While  both  Gov- 
ernment agencies  feel  that  only  minimal 
problems  will  arise  for  these  institutions 
from  a  New  York  City  default.  I  am 
afraid  that  if  even  a  small  percentage  of 
the  banks  fail  because  of  the  default, 
serious  psychological  and  resultant  fi- 
nancial consequences  will  follow  for  our 
banking  institution.  A  default  by  New 
York  and  subsequent  financial  difficulties 
for  other  municipalities  can  have  only 
the  most  dire  effect  on  our  economic 
security.  Frank  Wllle,  Chairman  of  the 
FDIC.  stated  In  his  testimony — 

Obviously,  the  potential  impact  on  non- 
member  banks  could  become  significantly 
more  serious  if  other  municipalities  besides 
New  Tork  City  were  forced  to  default  be- 
cause of  general  turbulence  in  the  markets 
for  state  and  local  obligations. 

What  will  the  cost  of  the  failure  of  a 
percentage  of  our  banking  system  mean 
in  dollars  and  financial  security  to  the 
American  taxpayer? 

My  conclusion  sifter  carefully  evalu- 
ating the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  Is  that  the  risks 
inherent  in  letting  the  largest  city  in  the 
Nation  default  are  too  great  for  me  to 
take  as  a  representative  of  500.000 
American  citizens. 

The  President  however  feels  that  post- 
default  assistance  will  be  less  costiy  to 
the  American  people  than  a  bond  guar- 
antee as  proposed  in  this  bUl.  Actually 
a  Federal  guarantee  will  cost  nothing  and 
in  all  probability  will  provide  added  rev- 
enues to  our  Federal  Treasury.  This  fac- 
tor is  evident  from  our  experience  with 
the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee  which  has 
already  netted  the  Treasury  some  $17 
million.  The  loan  guarantee  fee  and  the 
submission  of  New  York  City  and  State 
revenue  sharing  funds  as  security  for 
Federal  assistance  more  than  adequately 
protects  our  Federal  interest. 

An  estimate  of  postdefault  aid  as  sug- 
gested by  the  President  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  more  costly  alternative.  Already 
the  specter  of  New  York  City  bank- 
ruptcy has  taken  its  toll  on  some  1,500 
companies  that  sell  their  goods  and 
services  to  New  York.  An  estimated  $500 
million  of  expected  revenues  to  com- 
panies across  the  country  will  not  be 
paid.  What  will  the  cost  of  bad  debt 
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losses  and  lower  corporate  Income  tax 
dollars  mean  to  our  Treasury  ? 

It  is  estimated  that  default  would  ne- 
cesslate  layoffs  of  an  additional  30,000 
city  ^nployees  and  partial  payment  of 
salaries  for  the  rest.  This  figure  does  not 
Include  the  thousands  of  layoffs  which 
will  be  caused  by  the  cancellation  of  cap- 
ital improvement  and  service  contracts 
with  the  private  sector.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  will  result  in  a  New  York  City 
unemployment  rate  of  over  20  percent. 
Thus,  the  lost  jobs  and  the  lost  business 
to  the  cities'  vendors  could  mean  a  $100 
million  tax  loss  for  New  York  each 
month.  This  astounding  municipal  tax 
loss  in  addition  to  the  increased  unem- 
ployment and  welfare  payments  which 
will  come  from  our  Federal  coffers  will 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  millions. 
The  President  has  also  stated  that — 
In  the  event  of  default,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  wlU  work  with  the  Court  to  assure 
that  police,  fire  and  other  essential  services 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
New  York  are  maintained. 

The^problem  with  this  statement  is 
what  services  are  considered  "essential 
services"  and  what  will  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding these  essential  services  be  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  life  support 
services  of  police,  fire  and  hospitals,  will 
the  Federal  Government  also  provide 
personnel  or  funds  for  the  continued 
functioning  of  the  water  supply,  sewage 
treatment  and  sanitation  services?  And 
If  so.  at  what  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer? 

In  March  of  1970  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  to  call  out  the  National  Guard 
to  deliver  the  mail  during  the  mall  car- 
riers' strike.  Ttoese  National  Guardsman, 
called  up  for  a  period  of  14  days,  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  $2,528,749.  What 
if  the  President,  in  keeping  his  promise 
to  "assure  that  essential  services  are 
maintained,"  were  to  call  out  the  Na- 
tional Guard?  The  expense  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  could  be  exorbitant. 

What  of  the  cost  In  both  time  and 
money  to  the  individuals  who  bring  suit 
in  Federal  court  over  the  superiority  of 
their  lien  against  the  city  and  State?  It 
has  been  estimated  by  witnesses  that  the 
courts  could  take  from  5  to  7  years  to 
clear  their  calendars  of  lawsuits  stem- 
ming from  a  New  York  City  default,  once 
against  demonstrating  that  the  cost  of 
post-default  is  considerably  more  than  a 
pre-def  ault  guarantee. 

The  psychological  and  financial  conse- 
quences of  post-default  aid  in  my  opini<m 
are  sufficient  to  convince  every  member 
of  Congress  that  the  crisis  which  New 
York  is  experiencing  today  will  possibly 
affect  every  urban  center  In  America  in 
the  future.  The  fiscal  decay  which  has 
beset  New  York  and  the  city's  subsequent 
default  will  have  an  Impact  felt  by  every 
American.  Masror  Beame  has  stated 
that— 

The  question  President  Ford  should  ask 
himself  Is  not  "who  benefits  from  a  New  Toik 
default?"— but  "who  loeee?" 

Clearly  there  will  be  no  winners. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearings  on  this 
leglsUtion  I  stated  that  "It  is  my  h<9e 
that  we  will  find  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment need  not  provide  any  direct  Fed- 
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and  payments  to  our  aOiag  cities.  In- 
stead. I  beUeve  it  Is  the  respoDfdbUlty  of 
CoogrcM  to  provide  a  maHintn  for  our 
etttas  to  acbleve  fiscal  stability,  to  restore 
eoofldence  In  their  survival  In  order  to 
establish  normal  fimdinv  channels." 
These  hearings  have  convinced  me  that 
this  Is  the  wnntmiim  that  the  Federal 
Goveixunent  can  do  to  preserve  the  fiscal 
integrity  needed  for  economic  recovery 
and  growth. 

ILR.  10481.  which  establishes  a  pre- 
default  guarantee  program,  provides  the 
vehicle  for  achieving  municipal  fiscal 
stability  in  the  most  comprehensive,  re- 
sponsible and  least  costly  manner. 


THE  NEW  FAMILY  DOCTOR  18  A 
NURSE 
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Mr.  LEVITAS.  B4r.  Speaker,  the  Emory 
School  of  Nursing  located  in  my  district 
in  Georgia  has  set  up  a  "walk -in  clinic" 
in  Atlanta  where  people  can  walk  In  and 
get  a  check-up.  It  makes  health  care  ac- 
cessible to  people  who  might  not  other- 
wise get  it.  The  clinic  Is  run  by  nurse 
practitioners  and  Illustrates  one  way  that 
these  specially  prepared  nurses  are  help- 
ing to  fill  the  g»t>t  in  health  care.  Tbia 
is  the  kind  of  creative  and  Inhovative 
development  in  health  care  that  we  are 
seeing  in  many  cities  and  rural  areas 
aroimd  the  country. 

These  types  of  new  anTroaches  are 
needed  Instead  of  relying  on  the  same  old 
means  and  worn-out  solutions  of  solely 
muring  more  and  more  money  into  the 
existing  forms  of  health  delivery  sys- 
tems, without  reeuunlnation  and  new 
approaches. 

An  article  in  the  October  Issue  of  Mc- 
Call's  magazine  describes  the  work  that 
these  nurses  are  doing  in  the  Atlanta 
walk-In  cUnic.  I  think  my  colleagues 
would  be  Interested  in  this,  and  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  placed  In  the  Ric- 
ou. 

nn  Mkw  PAicn.T  Docros  is  a  Nttbbe 
Psttonts  irtu)  walk  into  tb«  AtUnta. 
Oeoigla.  Wslk-lB  CUnlc  get  &  phyilcal  ohMk-' 
tip  for  f90  Slid  p«y  $a  m  vtolt  ttifltMLfter— 
but  tbm  eunle  staff  that  tnats  tliam  is  not 
mad*  np  of  doeton.  It's  oompoasd.  InstcMl 
et  a  nsw  brssd  at  nanm  eallsd  nuns  prac-' 
ttttonsfs,  who  an  stapping  Into  ths  doetor- 
ahortaga  bnaeb  to  oops  with  the  common 
•Umaota  and  routlaa  madleal  prooaduns 
that  bora  moat  MJ) *  yat  talcs  up  so  much 
of  thair  aspaulva  tlma.  At  the  WaDc-ln 
Cltale.  nunaa  gtva  kkia  allargy  shots  and  Im- 
nmnlaatfcin  aad  daal  with  oolds.  flu  and 
othar  miDor  oomplalnts.  Wor  $1S  theyH  wi«fc« 
a  hooss  eall.  aad  thayYa  availabto  for  fNa 
talaphona  eonsultotlon  M  houn  a  day. 

Tha  ellnls  waa  sat  np  by  amory  Uhlvsr- 
^S^^?'^'^  **  Waning,  and  Its  forta  u 
Ti^alth  maaaffsmanf-iMrlodlo  ebaeks  of 
patlanta  wltti  (flmmio  proUaau,  suoh  as 
dlahatsa.  hypartanslon.  obaatty  aad  allarglaa 
ns  mmaa  will  gtva  abota  and  madlotaa  if 
S?  ^I^"^  *"  *  •*»**•»  «»»«  fttan  a  doe- 
2IIL  ^y??*'  ••  *»"*  pw«srlba  madlea- 
wm,  panod."  aays  Jo  Ooodaon.  ths  rft«t/» 
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dlractor.  "And  wa  don't  admlnlstar  it  with- 
out doctor's  ordsn." 

But  slowly  they  are  getting  around  even 
that  restriction  with  the  blessing  of  several 
Atlanta  docton  who  write  "standing  orders." 
taking  responalbUlty  for  aUowlng  the  nunes 
to  tnat  certain  comUnatlons  of  routine 
symptoms  In  anyone  who  walks  In.  "mus, 
doctan  an  nlleved  of  everyday  sore  throats 
and  bloodpreasure  checks.  And  the  nurses 
have  been  so  well  received  that  they  have 
opened  a  satellite  clinic  In  a  downtown 
church,  besides  taking  over  the  health  pro- 
grams of  a  local  college  and  a  blgb-rlae 
apartment  for  retirees. 

While  these  nurse  practitioners  require  no 
extra  licensing,  most  have  taken  at  least  100 
hours  of  graduate  work  in  nursing.  And  they 
walk  a  fine  line  between  what  they  can  and 
cant  do.  Under  most  state  laws,  nurses  arent 
supposed  to  make  medical  diagnoses.  But. 
in  fact,  nurse  practitioners  do  a  good  deal 
of  diagnosing  for  the  purpose  of  sorting  out 
ttie  harmless,  everyday  ailments  that  thsy 
treat  themselves  from  the  potentially  seri- 
ous conditions  that  they  refer  to  doctors. 

Nurse  practltlonen  also  can't  write  pre- 
scriptions, although  many  are  supplied  by 
doctors  with  signed  prescription  blanks  that 
they  can  fill  out  for  certain  medications  use- 
ful In  treating  the  conditions  they  deal  with. 
Ihey  ara  also  barred  from  doing  surgery  In 
a  hospital,  although  that  doesn't  stop  some 
pediatric  nurse  practitioners  from  suturing 
a  child's  cut  or  removing  a  wart  in  their 
clinics.  Obstetrical  nurse  practloners  make 
routine  deliveries  and  do  pre-  and  postnatal 
checkups.  Niirse  practitioners  will  order  lab- 
oratory tests,  take  medical  histories  and  give 
fairly  complete  physical  examinations. 

But  a  large  part  of  the  nurse  practitioner's 
function  is  patient  education — ^teaching  a 
diabetic  how  to  give  himself  insulin,  show- 
ing a  paralytic  how  to  get  about  in  the 
kitchen.  coimseUng  patients  on  diets,  home 
care,  family  problems— all  the  things  a  doc- 
tor doesnt  have  time  to  talk  about  these 
days.  At  the  Walk-In  Clinic  nurses  spend 
an  average  of  30  minutes  with  each  patient, 
compared  to  the  five  or  ten  minutes  many 
people  spend  with  their  doctors  in  a  routine 
office  visit. 

To  be  effective,  the  nurses  generally  have 
to  be  associated  with  doctors  in  some  way 
since,  despite  their  independence,  they  are 
reaUy  an  extension  of  good  medical  service. 
Many  pay  doctors  a  retainer  to  review  regu- 
larly their  patient  records,  to  be  available 
fOT  consultations  and  to  write  prescriptions 
or  standing  orden  for  them. 
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whether  large  or  small.  Mrs.  Cullem's 
credo,  "Free  Press  and  the  right  of  the 
citizen  to  be  informed,"  has  been  borne 
out  successfully  in  the  record  of  valuable 
public  service  the  paper  has  provided 
over  the  past  10  years,  and  by  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  communities  it  serves 
It  Is  fitting,  too,  that  Mrs.  Cullem  has 
been  installed  as  president  of  the  Nassau 
County  Press  Association,  in  honor  of 
her  fine  journalistic  ability. 

To  the  Bethpage  Tribune.  Mrs.  Cullem 
and  her  fine  staff,  I  extend  heartiest  con- 
gratulations on  a  job  well  done,  and  best 
wishes  for  many  more  years  of  continued 
success. 


BETHPAOE  TRIBUNE'S   lOTH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

OP   mew    TOSK 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  BIPRB8ENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  7.  1975 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  learn  recently  that  a  fine 
weekly  newspaper  In  Long  Island's  Third 
District,  the  Bethpage  Tribune,  is  start- 
ing its  10th  year  of  service  to  the  com- 
munities of  Bethpage,  Island  Trees. 
Plalnedge,  Plalnvlew.  and  Old  Bethpage. 

Weekly  newspapers  play  an  Important 
role  In  community  life.  The  Bethpage 
Tribune,  under  the  dedicated  guidance 
of  Its  editor-publisher.  Mrs.  Florence 
Cullem.  has  been  a  vocal  and  effective 
force  In  furthering  community  rdations, 
in     publicizing     community     projects! 


INFLATION  BY  OLIGOPOLY 

HON.  JOHlTcONYERS,  JR. 

or  mcHnuK 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Friday.  November  7.  1975 

Mr^NYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  staice 
the  twin  evils  of  Inflation  and  recession 
have  been  battering  the  American  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  the  economies  of  most  In- 
dustrallzed  nations  In  the  West,  we  have 
been  treated  to  one  analysis  after  an- 
other. Stagflation  has  been  the  subject 
of  scores  of  conferences,  conmilssIoDs 
and  publications.  Yet  the  economic  crUs 
persists,  despite  the  seemingly  enlight- 
ened explanatlcms  of  economists  and 
Oovemment  policies  to  deal  with  It. 

Leaving  aside  the  effects  of  energy 
costs  on  stagflation,  one  conventional 
explanation  of  It  focuses  on  the  wage- 
price  spiral  theory,  which  places  the 
blame  largely  on  labor.  Another,  favored 
by  some  of  the  most  prestigious  econo- 
mists, asserts  that  consumers  hold  su- 
preme power  In  the  marketplace  and 
through  their  choices,  create  shortages 
which.  In  turn,  push  prices  upwards. 

Yet  another  explanation  seems  closer 
to  reality.  Giant  corporations  In  oligo- 
polistic industries  with  their  virtually  un- 
limited control  over  markets  and  prices 
are  a  significant  agent  of  Inflation  and 
recession.  An  unpublished  memo  of  the 
Bureau  of  Competition,  dated  June  11, 
1971,  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
stated: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  highly  con- 
centrated Industries  were  deconcentrated  to 
the  point  where  the  four  largest  firms  con- 
control  40%  or  less  of  an  Industry's  sales, 
prices  would  faU  by  26%  or  more. 

The  following  article  entitled,  "Infla- 
tion by  Ollgcvoly,"  written  by  Bennett 
Harrison  and  published  in  the  August  30 
issue  of  The  Nation,  documents  how 
shortages  and  price  hikes  are  controlled 
by  corporate,  not  labor  or  consumer,  de- 
cisions, and  how  oligopolistic  industries 
are  abetted  by  regulatory  agencies. 

I  highly  recommend  this  thoughtful 
and  fact-filled  analsrsls  to  my  colleagues 
for  thehr  reflection. 

iNFUmON   BT   OUOOPOLT 

(By  Bennett  Harrison) 
It  is  a  tenet  of  radical  political  economy 
that  the  most  Important  systematic  explana- 
tion for  the  severity  of  modem  a4>ltallst  in- 
flation is  the  Incrsasing  power  and  Influence 
(if  not  numerical  incidenoe)  of  oligopoly 
throughout  the  capitalist  world.  It  Is  these 
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concentrated  employers  who  have  the  most 
market  (l.e.,  price-making)  power,  who  can 
most  easily  influence  their  government  reg- 
ulators (e.g..  through  promisee  of  Jobs  at 
six -digit  salaries),  whose  employment  dis- 
crimination has  the  greatest  consequences 
(because  so  many  "good"  Jobs  are  involved), 
who  can  afford  to  withhold  output  from  the 
market,  who  can,  through  their  connections, 
anticipate  government  economic  policies  and 
thereby  change  the  conditions  originally  as- 
sumed by  the  policy  makers,  and  whose  In- 
vestment decisions  are  the  most  sensitive  to 
international  opportunities  for  making  a 
profit. 

To  be  sure,  our  economy  experiences  some 
Inflation  from  labor  or  other  supply  bottle- 
necks in  one  or  another  sector  from  time 
to  time  (although  rven  that  often  occurs 
from  the  lack  of  public  planning — itself 
caused  in  large  part  by  the  opposition  of 
private  corporations,  at  least  in  the  United 
States,  to  public  planning) .  And  no  one  can 
escape  occasional  shortages  due  to  real  phys- 
ical scarcities  (although,  again,  planning 
could  facilitate  the  process  of  shifting  to 
less-scarce  alternatives).  But  overwhelm- 
ingly, we  suffer  from  Inflation  that  is  some- 
times caused,  and  always  exacerbated  by  oli- 
gopoly. It  works  in  three  ways;  by  proflt- 
push :  administered  Increases  In  prices,  often 
in  anticipation  of  increased  consumer 
spending;  by  obtaining  government  protec- 
tion against  price  reductions;  and  by  the 
vertical  integration  of  entire  industries, 
which  eliminates  external  market  exchange 
entirely  in  whole  areas  of  the  economy. 

Orthodox  economists  are  aware  of  at  least 
some  of  the  influences  of  oligopoly  on  in- 
flation. The  general  tendency  of  oligopoly 
prices  to  rise  quickly  in  response  to  (or  in 
anticipation  of)  expanded  demand  but  not 
to  fall  quickly  (if  at  all!)  in  response  to  (or 
in  anticipation  of)  declining  demand  imparts 
an  upward  bias  to  prices  that  has  been  recog- 
nized by  Charles  Schultze  and  Robert  Solow 
(although  neither  of  them  seriously  pto- 
poses  action  to  weaken  this  power) .  In  twelve 
months  between  October  1. 1973  and  Septem- 
ber 30,  1974.  General  Motors  raised  the 
average  retail  price  of  its  cars  ten  separate 
times  for  an  average  Increase  of  more  than 
$800.  At  the  same  time  its  sales  fell  by  21  per 
cent.  To  be  sure,  many  of  its  costs  rose  ^- 
niflcantly.  notably  labor  (an  additional  cost 
of  $2  per  hour)  and  steel  (an  additional  SS6 
per  ton).  Nevertheless,  if  faced  with  strong 
competition  from  other  producers  or  from 
other  means  of  transport,  OJM.  would  have 
been  forced  to  absorb  some  of  these  higher 
costs.  That  it  did  not — and  padded  the  ad- 
ministered prices  even  further,  by  making 
standard  some  devices  that  were  formerly 
optional,  by  adding  in  "inflationary  expecta- 
tions," etc. — illustrates  the  inflationary  con- 
sequences of  oligopoly. 

Early  in  1975,^  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Chairman  Lewl^  Engman  announced  his 
findings  that  "most  regulated  industries 
have  become  federal  protectorates  living  in 
a  cozy  world  of  cost-plus,  protected  from 
the  ugly  specters  of  competitive  efficiency 
and  Innovation."  He  pointed  to  decisions  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Department  of  Agrictil- 
ture  and  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion: "Our  airlines,  our  truckers,  our  elec- 
tronic media  and  countless  others  are  on  the 
dole.  We  get  Irate  about  welfare  fraud,  but 
our  system  of  hidden  regulatory  subsidies 
makes  welfare  fraud  look  like  petty  larceny." 

Perhaps  the  two  most  dramatic  examples 
in  modern  times  of  "larceny"  by  oligopoly 
are  provided  by  the  automobile  industry's 
systematic  destruction  of  potential  competi- 
tion from  mass  transit,  and  the  oil  industry's 
power  to  effect  a  drastic  redistribution  of 
Income  from  labor  to  capital  and  to  reduce 
the  future  independence  of  consumers  from 
the  oil  cartel.  These  case  studies  illustrate 
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some  of  the  effects  of  oligopolistic  concentra- 
tion on  important  areas  of  the  American 
economy. 

TRANSPOaTATIOK 

Introspection  and  fragmentary  evidence 
have  always  suggested  to  some  people  that 
it  is  by  no  accident  that  we  have  become  so 
dependent  on  cars,  busses  and  trucks  for  the 
movement  of  people  and  freight.  Of  all  pos- 
sible forms  of  transportation,  the  automo- 
bile is  socially  and  privately  the  most  ex- 
pensive. As  urban  land  becomes  move  valu- 
able, and  the  external  diseconomies  of  sprawl 
become  more  apparent,  the  social  conse- 
quences of  underdeveloped  mass  transit  in- 
crease. The  real  cost  of  "accessibility"  rises 
and  that.  too.  is  inflation. 

New  evidence  has  appeared  to  support  the 
view  that  our  dependence  on  the  private 
automobUe  is  deliberate.  A  study.  "Ameri- 
can Ground  Transport."  conducted  for  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monc^oly  by  Bradford  Snell  has  unearthed 
data  which  show  that,  beginning  in  the  1930s, 
"General  Motors  and  allied  highway  Interests 
acquired  the  local  transit  companies  (first 
in  Los  Angeles,  then  in  cities  across  the 
country),  scrapped  the  pollutlonfree  electric 
trains,  tore  down  the  power  transmlssio  . 
lines,  ripped  up  ^t)>e  tracks,  and  placed  G.M. 
motor  busses  ym  already  congested  .  .  . 
streets.  The  noisy,  foul-smelling  busses 
turned  earlier  patrons  of  the  high-speed  rail 
system  away  from  public  transit,  and  in  ef- 
fect, sold  millions  of  private  automobiles." 

a.M.  also  l>egan  in  the  same  years  to  \ise 
its  virtual  monopoly  of  rail  locomotive  pro- 
duction and  its  leverage  as  the  nation's 
single  largest  shipper  of  rail  freight  to  force 
railroads  to  scr^  their  pollution -free  electric 
locomotives  in  favor  of  QM.'b  more  expen- 
sive, less  durable  and  far  less  efficient  diesels. 
"The  switch  to  diesels  prevented  the  rail- 
roads from  competing  effectively  with  the 
cars  and  trucks  O.M.  was  fundamentaUy  in- 
terested in  seUlng."  Most  of  the  commuter 
rail  systems,  and  nearly  all  of  the  railroads, 
were  operating  in  the  black  until  QM.  "in- 
vaded" their  turf. 

For  example.  Snell  writes,  "During  fifty 
years  of  electrified  operation  [the  New  Haven 
Railroad]  never  failed  to  show  an  operating 
profit.  Then,  in  1956,  G.M.  persuaded  it  to 
tear  down  the  electric  lines  and  scrap  an 
entire  fleet  of  powerful,  high-speed  electric 
locomotives.  By  1969,  three  years  after  dlesel- 
ization,  the  New  Haven  lost  $9.2  million. 
In  1961.  it  was  declared  bankrupt;  by  1968. 
when  it  was  acquired  by  the  Penn  Central, 
it  had  acciunulated  a  deflclt  of  nearly  $300 
million,"  After  a  review  of  these  facts,  the 
ICC,  in  an  unprecedented  move,  foimd  that 
General  Motors  had  contributed  to  the  New 
Haven's  "flnanclal  ruin." 

Snell  reminds  us  that  there  is  more  at  stake 
than  simply  the  relative  profitability  of  dif- 
ferent private  corporations.  "The  most  dis- 
turbing aspect  of  G.M.'s  diesellzation  pro- 
gram is  that  it  eliminated  a  technological 
alternative,  electric  trains,  which  would  have 
helped  the  railroads  compete  with  highway 
transport.  Today,  when  virtually  every  other 
advanced  nation  has  electrified  its  trains, 
America  and  what  is  left  of  America's  rail- 
roads are  still  locked  in  to  G.M.  diesel  loco- 
motives." These  examples  seriously  challenge 
the  "revealed  preference  theory — that  we 
"love  our  cars"  and  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
part  vrtth  them — so  close  to  the  hearts  of  neo- 
classical economists.  Snell's  study  makes  it 
clear  enough  that  the  addiction  to  road 
transport  hardly  resulted  from  free  consumer 
choice  among  competing  alternatives. 

mrLATION    AKD   THX    OU,    CASTKL 

Events  in  the  past  year  have  enabled  many 
observers  to  find  in  the  Arab  states  a  new 
bogey,  responsible  for  much  of  our  current 
inflation.  But  the  problem  of  cartelisad  oU. 
with  attendant  high  prices  and  antifldaUy 
restricted  supplies,  existed  long  befova  there 
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were  any  ind^>endent  modem  Arab  states. 
TlilB  example  merits  the  closest  examination: 
it  tells  mvich  about  the  "wire  frame"  of  Tom 
Vietorisz's  "birdcage."  In  his  words:  "Mil- 
lions of  unimportant  decisions  are  made 
every  day  in  local  markets — the  soap  film 
covering  the  wire  frame  of  the  birdcage.  The 
really  important  decisions — ^the  wire  frame 
itself — are  less  numerous,  but  far  more 
fundamental.  And  they  are  explained  by  an 
analysis  of  power,  not  competitive  lulvan- 
tage." 

"The  central  fact  of  the  petr(deum  indus- 
try," writes  MelvUle  Ulmer  (The  New  Repub- 
lic, January  S-12,  1974) .  "is  that  the  demand 
for  its  product  is  'melsstic' ...  So  long  as 
the  oil  barons  can  maintain  discipline  in 
their  industry,  as  they  regularly  manage  to 
do,  it  always  pays  to  keep  prices  on  an  up- 
ward track."  The  Snell  study  gives  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  explanation  for  the  high- 
price  inelasticity  of  demand  for  gasoline  in 
America;  competing  modes  ol  transportation 
have  been  systematically  destroyed  by  the 
auto-gasollne-hlghway  interests.  Consumers 
must  continue  to  pay  ever  higher  prices. 
What  are  their  alternatives?  Intrasuburban 
mass  transit?  It  does  not  exist.  Commuter 
railroads?  Only  a  handful  of  cities  have  them. 
Mechanical  modes  of  travel,  such  as  bicycles 
(or  even  walldng)  7  Impossible  when  in  the 
largest  cities  the  average  journey  to  wwk  is 
longer  than  5  miles. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  oil  indus- 
tary  has  not  come  despite  government  regula- 
tory constraints.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
regulatory  agencies,  the  White  House  and 
Congress  have  strongly  supported  and  pro- 
moted this  development.  Here  again  is  Ul- 
mer: 

"Because  of  the  inelastic  demand  Just  de- 
scribed. It  Is  flnanclally  advantageous  for  pe- 
troleum producers  to  keep  their  customers  a 
little  hungry.  Here,  government  has  cooper- 
ated magnanimously.  The  Hot  Oil  Act  of  1936 
enabled  the  major  producers  to  exercise 
control  over  the  nation's  output  with  the  ob- 
sequious assistance  of  state  agencies.  A  waiv- 
er ofjhe  anti-trust  laws  permits  them  to  In- 
tegrate fully  from  oU  wells  through  pipelines, 
tankers,  reflneries  and  retail  outlets.  The 
same  governmental  benevolence  encourages 
them  to  buy  up  sellers  of  potentially  com- 
peting fuels,  especially  coal,  and  to  Join  with 
British,  French,  Dutch  and  Italian  companies 
in  international  "consortiums."  Import 
quotas,  administered  by  complacent  govern- 
ment officials,  serve  to  crown  the  perfection 
of  their  control  over  the  nation  s  energy  sup- 
ply, and  hence  of  the  prices  at  which  it  sells. 
...  TO  cap  the  financial  bliss  of  tills  sector 
of  our  free  enterprise  system,  a  22  per  cent 
depletion  allowance  virtually  absolves  the  oil 
companies  from  the  corporation  Income  tax. 

"The  oU  industry  has  been  carefully  plan- 
ned, but  in  the  interests  of  monopoly  profiU 
.  .  .  the  majors  sell  part  of  their  crude  oU 
to  independent,  nonintegrated  refiners.  By 
hiking  the  prices,  they  can  squeeze  theee  po- 
tential competitors  at  wUl.  narrowing  their 
profit  margins  until  they  cry  "help."  Help 
means  sellout  or  merger.  Between  1950  and 
1967,  according  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  majors  in  this  way  absorbed  73  large 
Independents  with  aggregate  asseta  of  more 
ttian  six  billion  dollars.  .  .  . 

"Regulation  -by  government  seems  no  more 
effective  than  liirlng  Boy  Scouts  to  rout  out 
the  Mafla.  The  oU  moguls  have  demonstrated 
their  talent  for  cowing  or  confusing  pubUc 
officials,  whether  in  the  Interior  Department, 
the  state  oil  prorating  agencies  or  the  White 
House's  Office  of  Emergencv  Preparedness. 
Nor  has  any  government  official,  concerned 
with  "truth  in  advertising."  ever  dared  to 
suggest  that  the  oil  companies  reveal  the 
homogeneity  of  gasoline — the  treasured  trad* 
secret  that  all  gasoline  of  the  same  octane 
rating,  like  all  aspirin.  Is  tht  same,  regard- 
less of  the  label  under  which  it  is  sold." 

The  Economics  Division  of  the  Library  of 
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C(xigreaB  nennUj  nportod  to  Bsp.  Jobn 
liows  Bouw  Oommaroe  mai  Finance  Sub- 
eomnilttoe  that  Congiw  and  the  White 
Boom  were  directly  reeponalble  for  much  of 
the  incnaae  in  oil  prices.  Fliet.  It  was  charged. 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  allowed  the  oom- 
penlss  to  tnciease  the  price  of  "old  oil"  (that 
tiom  existing  wells)  from  $4J9  to  $5M  a 
banel,  even  though  "this  u  oil  that  cost, 
roughly,  leas  than  91  to  produce."  Excess  ou 
costs  to  the  consumer  totaled  about  $2  bil- 
lion. Then,  the  council  allowed  the  price  of 
"new  oil" — which  costs  no  more  than  |2  a 
barrel.  Including  allowances  for  depreciation 
and  depletion — to  rise  to  $10.50.  This  cost 
oonsomers  about  $3.38  bUUon  extra.  Then,  for 
••eh  barrel  of  "new  oil"  produced,  the  majors 
iiere  allowed  to  raise  the  price  of  a  barrel  of 
"old  oU"  stUI  further,  resulting  In  an  in- 
creased revenue  of  about  $2.33  billion.  During 
the  "shortage"  of  the  winter  of  1074,  the 
Wsderal  Knergy  Office  permitted  retaUers  to 
raise  their  profit  margins  from  7.26  cents  a 
gallon  to  11  cents;  that  Increase  has  not  been 
cut  back  since  the  advent  of  the  summer  1974 
■udden  "surplus."  The  Library  of  Congress 
leeearchers  estimate  that  this  has  added  al- 
most t3  billion  to  consumer  costs. 

In  view  of  these  cost  and  revenue  data,  the 
eUlm  by  the  oil  companies  that  the  supply 
of  oil  has  not  been  artificially  curtailed  Is 
onacoepuble.  The  record  shows  that  the 
shortages  are  the  result  of  deliberate  policies 
to  restrict  output,  since  195fl.  the  Industry 
has  cut  back  its  exploratory  drUllng  by  60 
per  cent.  As  late  as  1M7,  fields  In  Texas  and 
Louisiana  were  operating  at  only  40  per  cent 
ot  capacity.  No  new  refineries  have  been  built 
in  the  United  States  for  ten  years:  the  new 
ones  are  being  located  abroad,  near  more 
lucraUve  markets  (IndU  now  pays  American 
Anns  •l.AO  retaU  per  gallon).  US.  News  A 
World  Report  estimated  that  the  United 
mates  bad  underground  oU  deposits  of  400 
Mlllon  barrels  (we  now  consume  about  4.3 
billion  barrels  per  year) .  BuHneas  Week  (No- 
vember 10,  1973)  announced  that  Texas  oU 
wells  were  pumping  only  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  oil  lying  under  their  facilities. 

The  connection  between  the  cartellzatlon 
of  the  American-dominated  oil  industry  and 
the  recent  behavior  of  the  Bfideastem  oU 
countries  U  only  dimly  perceived  by  the 
media  and  the  public.  Last  spring.  Sen. 
Frank  Church's  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee released  its  long-awaited  study  of  this 
reUtlonshlp.  It  charged  that  the  oil  com- 
panies are  the  "senior  partners,"  helping  the 
Arabs  at  SUte  Department  request,  and 
being  rewarded  with  the  kinds  of  reguUtory 
•ad  legiaUtlve  favor  described  above.  One 
witamB,  a  law  profeasor  who  worked  In  Pres- 
ident Truman's  Justice  Department,  reported 
that  his  1953  investigation  revealed  immls- 
takable  evidence  of  an  Amerlcan-European- 
Mlddle  ■aatem  cartel,  but  that  the  Investi- 
gation was  called  off  by  the  Preeident  him- 
self because  he  feared  "It  might  harm  'na- 
ttonal  security  by  weakening  our  oU  supply 
eomlng  from  the  Middle  East."  The  witness. 
Prof.  Leonard  Bmmergllck  of  the  University 
or  Miami,  said  the  cartel,  known  as  the 
"Beven  Sisters" — ^Eixon,  Texaco,  Standard  of 
OaUfomia.  Oulf,  MobU  (all  American).  Shell 
•ad  Britlah  Petroleum — was  formed  around 
1938. 

The  Intereats  of  the  cartel  were  clearly 
eerved  by  the  Arab  oil  boycott  of  1973-74. 
American  oU  companies  still  earn  dividends 
on  Arab  oU  sales  to  other  coimtrles  (and  they 
own  most  of  the  tankers  that  transport  the 
oil) .  The  U.8.  General  Accounting  Office  eetl- 
nataa  that,  while  ABAMCO  (Exxon.  MobU. 
Taxaeo  and  Standard  of  Callfomto)  sus- 
tained production  costs  of  about  13  cents 
a  barrel  in  1973  at  its  Middle  Eastern  wells. 
the  earth's  proflU  per  barrel  roee  from  83 
oents  in  1968  to  $1.38  during  the  1973  em- 
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bargo.  "These  were  profits  after  the  pay- 
ment of  royalties  and  taxes  to  the  Arabian 
governments,"  according  to  GAO  accountant 
Shirley  Ward. 

011^>pollEtlc  power  extends  beyond  price 
making  and  the  withholding  of  supply.  It 
means  that  oil  companies  can  buy  up  poten- 
tlaUy  competing  fuels  such  as  coal  and  natu- 
ral gas  (the  top  four  oil  companies  now  own 
50  per  cent  of  the  natiu«l  gas;  the  top  eight 
own  70  to  80  per  cent) .  They  can  use  their 
power  and  wealth  to  control — ^usuaUy  in  or- 
der to  suppress— new  technologies.  For  ex- 
ample, during  World  War  n,  the  Nazis  made 
gasoline  from  coal.  After  the  war,  the  U.S. 
Government  set  up  a  research  project  to 
develop  it  here.  In  1954,  under  pressure  from 
the  oU  companies,  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration abanctoned  the  project.  The  power  to 
destroy  competing  independent  retailers  or 
refiners  has  already  been  remarked  upon- 
accordmg  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  there 
were  more  failures  of  Independent  gas  sta- 
tions m  1073— 5.000  such  faUures— than  in 
any  other  postwar  year.  Independent  truck- 
ers are  also  being  injured. 

Findings  such  as  those  I  have  reported 
here  have  led  even  the  conservative  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson  to  conclude  that  "the  fuel 
shortage  is  a  deUberate,  conscious  contriv- 
ance of  the  major  integrated  petroleum  com- 
panlee  to  destroy  the  independent  refiners 
and  marketers,  to  capture  new  markets,  to 
Increase  gasoline  prices  and  to  obtain  repeal 
of  envlronmentol  protection  legislation  "  An 
FTC  study  leaked  to  the  press  In  the  summer 
of  1073,  but  never  subsequently  published, 
slmUarly  concluded  that  "the  oU  companies 
have  behaved  ...  as  would  a  classical 
monopolist:  they  have  attempted  to  increase 
profits  by  restricting  output."  This  charge 
received  support  when  the  Senate  Ftorelgn 
ReUtions  Committee,  in  March  1074,  dis- 
closed a  confidential  memo  written  by  econ- 
omists working  for  Standard  OU  of  California 
back  in  1988— long  before  any  Arab  boycott 
threats.  According  to  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, the  company  economlsU  "recommended 
strong  measures  to  prevent  an  oversupply 
fLf"****  °"'  "icl"«l»ng  production  cutbacks 
I  They  1  also  assured  that  aU  of  the  major 
international  companiee  would  act  concur- 
rently to  hold  production  down  rather  than 
see  prices  drop." 

nnaUy.  an  unusual  grand  Jury  in  New 
York  returned  a  report  to  the  state's  Attor- 
ney General,  concluding  that  "the  recent 
petroleum  shortages  [in  New  York!  were 
clearly  avoidable  and  may  have  triggered  the 
Arab  OU  embargo.  .  .  it's  a  fair  question  to 
ask  whether  the  Arabs  would  have  imposed 
the  embargo  at  aU  if  the  [United  States)  had 
had  adequate  reserves." 

What  was  the  Nixon  admlnUtratlon's  (and 
now,  presumably,  the  Ford  Administration's) 
response  to  all  of  this?  In  February  1974 
Budget  Director  Roy  Aah  announced  a  pre- 

-^•iH!^  w"'''*°'"  ''^'"^  "'»>•  government's 
role  wUl  be  prlmarUy  to  assist  Industry 
Antitrust  laws  may  be  modified  to  permit  co- 
operation among  oU  companies.  Environ- 
mental laws  wUl  have  to  be  reshaped  to  per- 
mit rapid  development  of  offshore  oU  coal 
strip  mines,  oil  shale,  and  other  e'nerev 
sources.  Research  and  development  programs 
or  new  sources  of  energy,  such  as  solar  and 
geothermal  energy,  wUl  be  promoted  This 
burden  wUl  have  to  be  borne  primarily  by 
the  govermnent."  Ash  said,  "because  tli 
ooeto  WUl  be  very  high  and  the  return  too 
remote  to  interest   private   investors."  Ash 

Si°f^i^»"'*.  •"•*=*•  °'  "»•  P^lc*  increases. 
He  said    it  wUl  amount  to  a  'one-time'  coet 

,  ^''«*^"'  ^'^  biUlon-or  only  4  percent 
of  the  GNP.  Once  the  economy  has  adjusted 
to  the  higher  price  level  ...  it  will  continue 
to  grow  without  long  term  ill  effects." 

These  two  brief  case  studies  demonstrate. 
I  beUeve.  the  overt  use  of  political  and  eeo- 
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nomlo  pow«  by  two  highly  ooncantrated 
industries  to  increaae  their  share  of  the  na- 
tional income,  enhance  their  power  and  de- 
•troy  potential  eompetttors— not  by  offer- 
ing a  better  product,  mrare  eOdently  pro- 
duced, but  by  bludgeoning  their  opponents 
to  death.  And  aU  with  the  active  support  of 
the  state. 

A  study  of  Inflation  that  falls  to  assign  a 
central  role  to  the  power  of  concentrated 
industry  cannot  hope  to  succeed.  The  giant 
corporation  la  the  central  Institution  of  ad- 
vanced monopoly  capitalism;  it  affects  every 
aspect  of  economic  life.  Magazine  writers  may 
concoct  lists  of  od  hoc  causes  of  inflation 
until  the  cows  come  home.  The  tyttemie 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Industrial 
structure. 


NEW   YORK'S    WELFARE    PROBLEM 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF  NXW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7.  197 S 

Ms.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  dig- 
cusfiion  of  New  York  City's  fiscal  troubles 
can  be  complete  without  a  basic  under- 
standing of  the  city's  complex  welfare 
problems.  Mitchell  I.  Glnsburg,  former 
Human    Resources    Administrator    and 
now  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work 
Columbia  University,  has  written  an  au-' 
thoritative  and  intelligent  article  on  this 
subject  and  I  would  like,  at  this  point  to 
insert  it  into  the  Record  : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  28.  1075] 
New  YOBK'S  Wblfabk  Pkoblem 
(By  MltcheU  I.  Ginsberg) 

There  is  almost  complete  unanimity  that 
welfare  costs  are  a  primary  cause  of  New 
York  City's  problems. 

Welfare  and  Medicaid  do  represent  a  major 
share  of  the  budget,  as  New  York  has  long 
had  a  large  number  of  poor  people.  The  city 
does  have  more  people  on  welfare  and  spends 
more  than  any  other  city.  But  does  that  reaUy 
make  New  York  the  nation's  welfare  capital? 

A  much  more  meaningful  Indication  of 
the  welfare  load  is  the  proportion  of  New 
York  City's  population  on  welfare  compared 
to  that  of  other  cities. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  costly  pro- 
gram. A  recent  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  publication  shows  that 
10.0  per  cent  of  New  York  City's  population 
receives  such  aid. 

But  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Boston  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  Newark,  AtlanU,  New 
Orleans  and  Detroit  aU  have  a  higher  per- 
centage receiving  It.  St.  Louis,  with  15.8  per 
cent,  Baltimore  with  15.6  per  cent  and  Bos- 
ton with  14.5  per  cent  are  almost  50  per  cent 
higher  than  New  York. 

Many  people,  incli-.dlng  high  offlclaU,  have 
argued  that  New  York  City  has  been  too 
generous.  The  coet  of  Uvlng  does  mean  that 
New  York  is  one  of  the  higher-paying  states. 
But  a  number  of  others  pay  as  much,  or  even 
more,  in  grante  than  New  .York.  Further, 
grant  levels  are  determined  by  the  state,  not 
the  city.  To  the  city's  credit,-  it  has  sup- 
ported these  levels,  but  in  any  case  It  has  no 
choice. 

Inequitable  Federal  and  state  reimburse- 
ment formulas  most  directly  affect  welfare 
costs  in  the  city.  Altboiigh  welfare  is  a  na- 
tional problem,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
imburses New  York  State  for  only  50  per 
cent  of  some  of  its  welfare  costs.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Texas,  Florida  and  Wisconsin 
are  among  88  states  receiving  higher  relm- 
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bursements,  with  some  going  up  to  76  per 
cent. 

In  turn.  New  York  State  requires  the  city 
to  pay  26  per  cent  of  these  welfare  expendi- 
tures and  50  per  cent  for  programs  for  sin- 
gle adults,  chUdless  couples  and  the  working 
poor,  for  whom  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
cepts no  responslbUlty. 

No  other  state  comes  close  to  such  a  re- 
quirement and  a  majority  of  the  states  pay 
the  full  non-Federal  share.  Most  cities  have 
no  responsibility  either  to  administer  or  pay 
for  welfare:  Chicago  has  almost  the  same 
percentage  of  people  on  welfare  as  New  York 
Cnty,  but  spends  practically  nothing  for  It. 
That  does  make  it  much  easier  to  balance  a 
city's  budget. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  welfare  expenditures 
in  both  New  York  City  and  State  are  for 
Medicaid,  not  cash  payments  to  people.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  expenditures  go  to  the  pro- 
viders of  medical  services:  hospitals,  ntirsing 
homes,  doctors,  pharmacists.  On  the  average, 
medical  care  costs  almost  twice  as  much 
per  person  as  food,  rent,  clothing  and  all 
other  living  expenses. 

Rent  payments,  often  for  inadequate  hous- 
ing, add  substantially  to  welfaro  costs.  Also, 
people  on  welfare  in  public  housing  pay  more 
for  similar  apartments  than  nonwelfare  resi- 
dents. If  these  rente  were  equalized,  welfare 
costs  would  be  reduced.  However,  other  pub- 
lic-housing tenants  would  have  to  have  their 
rents  raised,  or  there  would  be  need  for  a 
larger  public-housing  subsidy.  The  irony  Is 
that  many  nonwelfare  public-housing  ten- 
ants are  being  subsidized  by  welfare. 

Ineligibility  and  payment  errors  are  factors 
In  welfare  costs,  and  some  clients  do  take 
advantage  of  the  system.  Every  effort  ought 
to  be  made  to  eliminate  fraud  and  reduce 
errors  that  cost  even  more. 

This  is  an  important  and  sensitive  Issue, 
but  welfare  is  a  fantastically  complicated 
system  that  has  largely  defied  rational  and 
sound  administration. 

Note  the  difficulties  that  the  highly  re- 
garded Social  Security  Administration  is  hav- 
ing with  the  Supplementary  Security  Income 
Program  although  it  is  less  complicated  than 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chUdren. 

Thus  far,  so-called  management  reforms 
and  automation  have  made  little  difference. 
Better  management  is  required,  but  a  ftmda- 
mental  change  In  the  system  is  essential. 

Meanwhile,  the  assumption  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  a  significantly  larger  share 
of  the  welfaro  costs  of  this  and  some  other 
states  should  be  the  primary  objective.  Hav- 
ing the  state  reduce  the  sharo  of  the  city 
and  of  other  local  units  would  also  make 
a  significant  difference. 

New  York  City  has  made  mistakes,  but 
when  it  comes  to  welfaro  the  city  Is  much 
more  the  victim  than  the  cause  of  the 
problem. 
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Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Pknmstlvamia 

RBFUBUCAN      CONGBXSaiONAL     Dkucoation, 

OCTOBXB  23.  1075 

Whereas  natural  gas  supplies  have  been 
declining  and  shortages  wen  more  aevero 
during  the  winter  of  1074-1075  than  during 
previous  winters,  and 

Whereas  curtaUments  are  expected  to  In- 
crease rapidly  for  at  least  the  next  three 
winters,  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion has  predicted  a  1.3  trillion  cubic  foot 
deficit  tat  the  winter  heating  season  of 
1075-1976,  a  45  percent  Increase  In  ctirtaU- 
ments  over  the  previous  year,  and 

Whereas  these  shortages  are  regional  in 
nature  and  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  14  States 
expected  to  be  hard-hit  this  winter,  and 

Whereas  Pennsylvania  is  anticipated  to  ex- 
perience a  reduction  In  deliveries  of  about 
eight  percent,  almost  all  of  which  will  im- 
pact on  the  industrial  and  electrical  utlUty 
sectors  of  the  State,  and 

Whereas  the  Pennsylvania  RepubUcan  Con- 
gressional Delegation  is  most  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  the  shortage  not  only 
on  Pennsylvania,  but  on  the  entire  nation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Repub- 
lican Congressional  Delegation  xirges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  alleviate  the  natural  gas 
shortage  expected  to  arise  this  winter  in 
order  to  prevent  severe  disruptions  and  hard- 
ships for  certain  regions  of  the  country  and 
sectore  of  the  economy,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  of  the  UzUted  States. 
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ACT  NOW  ON  NATURAL  GAS  SHORT- 
AGE. PENNSYLVANIA  REPUBLI- 
CAN   MEMBERS    URGE 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or  nMMSTi.vAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7,  197S 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican 
Congressional  Delegation,  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  RicoRo  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  by  the  Delesa- 
tlon  on  October  23,  1975: 


day  and  said.  "U  I  get  60  cento  a  week,  X 
cant  go  spending  a  dollar  a  week."  Congress 
seems  to  lack  this  wisdom. 

Are  individual  citizens  more  in  touch  with 
the  reality  of  deficit  spending  than  govern- 
ment? Deficit  is  defined  In  the  dictionary 
as  "deficient."  "Deficit  spending"  Is  disaster 
spending.  Taxpayers  ought  to  think  about 
what's  being  doce  with   their  money. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  lead  us  to  think 
the  state  LiCglslature  of  U.S.  Congress  has  any 
special  powers  to  budget  wisely,  cut  spvad- 
Ing  and  prioritize  human  needs.  State  and 
federal  govenunent  should  be  forced  into 
responsible  fiscal  action. 

We  think  our  friend  will  quite  likely  put 
his  money  to  better  use  than  wUl  government 
officials. 


THE  DEPICrr  MONSTER 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Maine 
people  and  publications  have  joined  me 
in  my  concern  over  the  growing  national 
deficit.  The  enclosed  editorial  from  the 
Lincoln  Coimty  News  of  Damarlscotta, 
Maine,  sums  up  Maine  opinion  very 
nicely. 

The  DKncrr  Monsteb 

Individual  citizens  know  they  must  budget 
their  spending  and  place  priority  on  essential 
needs.  The  actions  of  government  officials 
cast  doubt  on  whether  this  is  practiced  at 
state  and  federal  levels. 

The  most  recent  deficit  to  surface  In 
Maine  is  $6  mUllon  overspent  on  education. 
This  news  comes  after  the  Legislature  had 
Just  dealt  with  a  more  than  $20  mlUlon  edu- 
cation deScit.  This  is  only  one  place  where 
money  was  not  wisely  bandied. 

On  a  national  level.  President  Ford  has 
asked  Congress  to  reduce  spending.  He  says 
he  will  veto  legislation  to  lower  taxes  if  Con- 
gress doesn't  trim  the  federal  budget.  The 
national  debt — billions  of  dollars — is  almost 
beyond  comprehension. 

The  only  thing  more  mind-boggling  Is  that 
Congress  keeps  on  spending,  pumping  money 
Into  programs  not  always  of  highest  pri- 
ority. (These  are  elected  officials,  remember? 
The  money  Congress  spends  cornea  out  of 
taxpayer's  pockets.) 

Somebody  dropped  by  the  office  the  other 


BLACK     COLLEGES,     INTBGRATION 
AND    EQUAL   OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALiroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, October  24,  1975.  the  distinguished 
executive  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  Mr.  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  spoke 
at  the  inaugursd  ceremonies  at  Tennessee 
State  University  In  Nashville.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan's speech  was  entitled:  "The  His- 
torically Black  Public  College  in  an 
Integrated  Society." 

I  wish  to  bring  this  speech  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  because  Mr. 
Jordan  rather  critically  and  perceptively 
analyzes  many  of  the  current  difBculties 
faced  by  black  collies  and  black  college 
students  in  an  era  of  unprecedented 
social  political  and  economic  upheavals 
besieging  U.S.  society.  Moreover,  he 
speaks  to  the  issue  of  integration  as  it 
ajffects  efforts  to  realize  equal  oppor- 
tunity at  every  level  In  postsecondary 
educational  institutions  in  particular  and 
outlines  what  he  feels  must  be  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  integration  process 
in  order  to  effect  genuine  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Jordan's  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  well  formulated  and  will  be  of  great 
value  to  aU  those  concerned  about  these 
issues.  Therefore,  I  insert  in  the  Rxcoro 
the  text  of  what.  In  my  mind.  Is  a  most 
palatable  presentation.  The  text  Is  as 
follows: 

The  Hist<»icallt  Black  Public  Coliecx  im 
AN  Integeated  SocnrrT 

This  Is  an  auspicious  occasion.  An  in- 
auguration marks  not  only  a  change  of 
leadership,  but  also  a  renewal  and  rededlca- 
tion  to  the  values  and  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  an  institution.  And  it  should  lead 
us  to  refiect  upon  the  natiire  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  its  Interaction  with  the  larger 
society. 

I  would  like  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts 
on  these  and  related  issues  with  you  today: 

My  first  observation  is  one  that  shoiUd  be 
obvious  to  aU,  yet  the  public  indifference  Is 
such  that  it  must  be  repeated  again  and 
again.  And  that  Is.  that  the  nation  is  today 
In  the  grips  of  a  terrible  economic  Depres- 
sion that  is  crippling  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  mlUions  of  people — black  and  white— and 
U  reversing  the  limited  gains  made  by  blacks 
and  other  minorities  In  the  loaos. 

One  of  the  purpoeas  of  education  Is  to 
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•daMs  jwople  to  see  pcttenu  and  Interrelm- 
tkmahlpe  where  otben  may  see  only  laoUted 
phenomeiut.  Thus  it  is  clear  to  me  that  this 
OapreMton  rereala  Jtiat  bow  fragile  and  mter- 
tfapendent  our  nation  laaUy  la. 

Vor  yean  black  people  were  protesting 
unemployment  and  poverty  and  were  all  but 
Ignond  by  national  leadenhlp.  Tet,  it  was 
this  flnt  sign  that  the  economy  was  actxially 
maUunetkmlng  that  could  have  tipped  off 
Monomlc  and  political  leadership  to  the  fact 
ttiat  the  rtolnK  tide  of  black  hardship  meant 
hard  times  In  store  for  whites  as  well. 

Now  that  has  come  to  pass.  Laundered  of- 
ficial unemployment  statlstlCB  aside,  the  true 
rate  of  joblessness  Is  about  14  percent  tor 
whites  and  26  percent  for  blacks.  About  one 
out  of  every  four  Americans  will  be  out  of 
work  at  some  time  during  the  next  twelve 
months. 

So  the  basic  Interests  of  whites  and  blacks 
Intersect  at  various  points.  They  are  Inter- 
related because  a  system  that  persistently 
keeps  black  people  out  of  the  mainstream  also 
keepa  many  more  millions  of  white  people 
from  the  Jobs  and  Income  they  need,  too. 

We  saw  this  revealed  most  clearly  by  the 
effects  of  the  deslTuctlon  of  various  Great 
Society  programs.  More  whites  than  blacks 
bad  been  in  community  action  programs.  In 
auliBldlfled  housing,  on  welfare  rolls.  In  a 
broad  variety  of  federal  programs  fkopularly 
tbougbt  of  as  "Black." 

Americans  are  mistakenly  4ocked  Into  their 
own  narrow  racial  or  regional  perspectlvea 
without  properly  noting  the  m«mhtng  of  In- 
terests that  affect  their  lives.  A  prime  ex- 
ample of  this  la  the  wlde^read  indifference 
to  tlM  possible  bankruptcy  of  New  York  City, 
ror  many  of  lis  west  of  the  Hudson  River, 
^^  York's  fiscal  proUams  are  of  little  con- 
cern. But  If  New  York  can't  pay  ito  bills  and 
Its  wnployeea.  the  rasult  will  be  utter  chaos, 
ranging  frtxn  bank  faUures  to  food  riots.  The 
poaltlon  of  New  York's  1.8  mUIion  black  peo- 
ple, twenty  times  the  numbers  of  blacks  In 
ttie  Nashville  area,  win  become  desperate. 
Tl»e  position  of  local  governments  across  the 
oountry  will  also  be  endangered  because  of 
the  ripple  effects  of  New  York's  problems 

And  Buropean  leaders  tall  us  that  default 
would  mean  decline  of  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar, dlaruptton  of  the  world  economy,  and  a 
cniahlng  world-wide  Depiesalon. 

It  Is  a  measure  of  our  leadership's  Indif- 
ference to  poor  people  and  to  the  cities  that 
the  situation  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate 
to  the  extent  it  has.  and  that  the  Administra- 
tion eooly  refuses  to  do  for  a  city  what  It  so 
willingly  did  for  major  corporations  in  finan- 
cial trouble,  and  for  foreign  nations. 

The  New  York  ease  U  but  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  what  amounts  to  warfare  on  the 
poor,  the  black,  and  the  cities  of  our  nation 
At  a  time  of  increased  food  costs  and  unem- 
ployment, high  oflJcialB  Ulk  about  getting 
rid  of  the  food  stamp  program.  At  a  time  of 
increaaed  need  for  federal  programs,  the  Ad- 
ministration ties  a  tax  cut  for  the  middle 
class  to  budget  cuts  in  social  iwograms  ben- 
eflttng  tha  poor. 

We  stand  at  the  eve  of  the  nation's  Blcen- 
tannlal  mmeahed  In  racial  divisions,  eco- 
nomle  Depression,  urban  decline,  and  a  host 
of  other  problems  that  cry  out  for  solution. 
It  la  a  national  crisis  demanding  above  all 
enllghtaDed  leadership. 

But  that  leadenhlp  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. Neither  the  BepubUcan  Admlnistra- 
tton  Bor  tha  Demoeratlc-controlled  Congress 
has  exhlbtted  anything  more  than  a  sense 
of  hnpslsas  lloundarlo(. 

Thia  then,  is  the  larger  societal  environ- 
ment in  which  this  University,  and  all  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  must  op- 
erate. It  la  an  envtronment  characterized  by 
nattonal  withdrawal  fhjm  the  goal  of  equal 
opportunity,  and  from  the  humane  prin- 
dplee  that  must  be  the  basis  for  a  viable 
educational  system.  And  thU  has  been  com- 
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pounded  by  economic  and  fiscal  problems 
that  translate  into  restricted  access  to  col- 
lege education,  especially  for  blacks  and  for 
the  poor  of  aU  racee. 

TbiB  is  a  crucial  issue  for  black  people, 
for  of  all  the  gains  we  have  made  in  the  re- 
cent past.  Increased  accees  to  higher  educa- 
tion is  among  the  most  significant.  Black 
college  enrollment  has  almost  tripled  in  the 
past  decade,  but  this  can  be  no  caxise  for 
complacency.  It  merely  measures  the  extent 
to  which  blacks  were  denied  equal  access  to 
higher  education  in  the  past.  Indeed,  black 
participation  in  higher  education  still  lags 
noticeably  tiehlnd  white  participation. 

One  out  of  four  white  youths  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  34  are  currently  enrolled  in  a 
college,  but  only  a  little  more  than  a  sixth 
of  black  youths  arc.  Two-and-a-half  times 
as  many  whites  as  blacks  in  the  imder-34 
age  group  hold  college  degrees.  And  the  at- 
trition rate  among  blacks  in  college  is  higher; 
almost  half  of  black  college  entrants  never 
finish  their  degree  work.  Black  enrollment 
in  professional  and  graduate  schools  is  on 
the  order  of  about  four  percent,  a  figure  that 
accurately  measures  the  limits  still  placed  on 
black  advancement. 

When  we  look  at  the  black  coUege  experi- 
ence two  important  facts  stand  out.  One  is 
the  vital  role  played  by  tradltionaUy  black 
Institutions;  the  other  is  the  equally  impor- 
tant role  played  by  public  institutions. 

While  the  historically  black  colleges  enroll 
less  than  half  of  all  black  college  8tudent^ 
two-thirds  of  bachelors  degrees  earned  by 
blacks  are  granted  from  those  colleges.  And 
while  whites  attending  four-year  colleges  are 
divided  about  equally  between  public  and 
private  institutions,  four  times  as  many 
blacks  attend  publicly-supported  colleges  as 
attend  private  colleges. 

Thus,  those  schools,  such  as  Tennessee 
State  University,  that  are  both  public  and 
historically  black  institutions,  assiune  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  education  proepectA  for 
black  people. 

That  special  place  has  not  been  adequately 
recognized  by  too  many  Americans.  Barely 
tolerated,  discriminated  against  and  starved 
of  both  funds  and  recognition  in  the  past, 
tradltionaUy  black  colleges  are  today  under 
attack  from  a  different  direction.  The  very 
fwces  that  once  sought  to  restrict  the 
growth  of  black  Institutions  in  the  setting 
of  segregation  and  dual  educational  systems. 
today  suggest  that  the  constitutional  man- 
dates of  Integration  mean  that  there  can 
no  longer  be  a  place  for  historically  black 
colleges  in  the  public  sector. 

Thus,  under  the  cloak  of  a  supposed  con- 
cern for  integration,  a  death  sentence  Is  being 
proposed  for  crucUlly  important  institutions 
serving  the  needs  of  the  black  community. 

It  is  clear  that  the  dismantling  of  dual 
educational  systems  is  right  and  necessary. 
It  is  clear  that  the  role  of  public  black 
colleges  has  altered  with  changing  condl- 
tiona.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  an  open, 
pluralistic.  Integrated  society  has  ample 
room  for  healthy  institutions  that,  while 
open  to  all,  roflect  In  important  ways  the 
nature  and  aspintlons  of  minority  oommu- 

Integratlon  is  a  two-way  street.  It  is  noth- 
ing less  than  hypocrisy  to  brand  tradltion- 
aUy black  colleges  as  segregated  when  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  their  faculty  and' 
student  body  is  non-bUek.  At  the  same  time, 
the  supposedly  "Integrated"  non-black  col- 
Isffea  have  student  bodies  that  aro  B6  per- 
cent white  and  faculties  that  are  99  percent 
white.  When  black  participation  in  the  pre- 
aomlnantly  white  ooUeges  is  at  the  level  of 
wait*  partleipatlon  in  today**  tradlttonaUy 
black  Inatltutlona  we  wUl  begin  to  approach 
tm  integntlon.  not  befowl  p*'™^^ 

It  la  interesting— and  alarming— to  note 
that  the  vocal  proponents  of  dtemantUng 
tradltionaUy  black  colleges  in  tha  name^ 
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integration  are  usuaUy  silent  when  it 
comes  to  urging  greater  integration  of  ad- 
ministrators, facxUty  and  student  body  at 
the  overwhelmingly  white  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities. Nor  Is  there  much  Interest  raised 
in  Integrating  state  boards  of  higher  educa- 
ton. 

Tennessee  State  University,  perceived  as  a 
"black"  college,  is  governed  by  a  Board  <rf 
Regents  that  nimibers  17  people,  only  two  of 
them  black.  The  University  of  Tennessee,  a 
supposedly  "integrated"  public  Institution, 
has  no  blacks  on  its  governing  board. 

Integration,  I  repeat,  is  a  two-way  street 
It  cannot  be  invoked  to  strip  blacks  of  their 
leadership  roles  and  community  service  func- 
tions whUe  leaving  white  privUege  and  white 
power  Intact  and  unshared. 

We  are  today  at  a  significant  period  in  the 
history  of  black  education.  The  very  future 
of  traditionally  black  pubUc  institutions  Is 
at  Issue.  Two  facts  are  plain — there  can  be 
no  return  to  a  segregated  dual  system  of 
black  exclusiveness  on  some  campuses  and 
white  exclusiveness  on  others.  And  there 
should  be  ways,  within  the  framework  at 
Integration,  to  preserve  valuable  attributes 
of  those  institutions  that  have  hlstorlcaUy 
served  the  minority  community. 

These  institutions  have  strengths  that 
make  them  particularly  valuable  today.  They 
can  be  crucial  to  the  successful  attempts  to 
provide  whites  and  blacks  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  a  college  education,  and  for 
the  nation  to  meet  the  educate  nal  needs  of 
its  citizens.  If  we  look  at  some  of  the  most 
important  goals  in  educational  policy  today 
we  see  that  there  is  a  unique,  and  distinc- 
tive role  for  the  historically  black  public  In- 
stitution. 

One  such  goal  Is  expanded  equal  opportu- 
nity for  college  education  for  blacks.  I  have 
already  discussed  the  continued  gap  between 
white  and  black  access  to  higher  education. 
Despite  the  accelerated  pace  of  black  re- 
cruitment by  white  colleges,  those  Institu- 
tions have  largely  faUed  to  attract  propor- 
tionate numbers  of  black  students,  have 
failed  to  keep  and  to  graduate  many  of  those 
they  have  enrolled,  and  have  yet  to  Indicate 
their  ability  to  cope  with  the  special  educa- 
tional problems  disadvantaged  youngsters  m 
a  raclaUy-discrimlnatory  society  bring  with 
them. 

Clearly,  the  hlstorlcaUy  black  coUeges  will 
conunue  to  play  an  Important  role  in  edu- 
cating new  generations  of  young  black  peo- 
ple. Because  of  their  history  and  their  In- 
stitutional strengths,  such  coUeges  supply 
buck  students  with  special  concern  for  their 
needs  and  with  the  social  and  cxUtural  ident- 
ity that  Is  essential  for  a  well-roimided  edu- 
cational experience. 

A  second  goal  of  higher  education  today  to 
expanded  equal  opportunity  for  white  stu- 
dents who  come  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. In  part  as  a  result  of  the  drive  to 
expand  the  numbers  of  black  college  gradu- 
ates, attention  has  also  become  focused  on 
thoee  mUlions  upon  mlUions  of  white  people 
who  are  poor  and  for  whom  college  is  a 
bright  ladder  to  the  future. 

I  am  suggeating  that  the  historically  black 
coUegee,  with  theh-  tradition  of  educating 
disadvantaged  black  youth.  wUl  become  the 
prime  vehicle  for  educating  disadvantaged 
white  youth.  Many  predominately  white  col- 
leges and  univeraities  have  always  catered  to 
the  middle  class  and  to  prep  school  gradu- 
ates, and  their  falluree  with  poor  black  stu- 
dents are  duplicated  by  their  failure  to  edu- 
cate poor  white  students,  as  weU.  The  tra- 
dltionaUy black  college  then,  is  a  natlcmal 
reaouroe  that  holds  the  promise  of  serving 
white  youngaten  that  have  been  neglected 
by  the  white  coUege  system. 

A  third  goal  u  diversity.  The  very  exiatenoe 
of  a  private  nHlege  system  teatifles  to  the 
recognition  that  our  society  needs  a  variety 
of  inatltutlona  to  fulflU  the  needs  of  different 
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individuals.  The  American  educational  sys- 
tem la  not  a  monoUth  in  which  aU  institu- 
tions are  invested  with  a  homogenized  same- 
ness under  centralized  direction.  It  is  rather, 
a  mosaic  in  which  public  colleges,  private 
coUeges  and  reUgiously-oriented  Institutions 
offer  different  paths  and  different  education- 
al experiences.  They  rightly  reflect  the  plu- 
ralism embedded  In  the  structure  of  our 
society. 

It  is  thus  Important,  both  for  our  plural- 
istic society  as  a  whole  and  for  its  educa- 
tional system,  that  key  Institutions  serving 
the  minority  community  and  providing  It 
with  leadership  and  with  opportunities,  pre- 
serve much  of  their  character  and  ciUtural 
orientation.  The  historically  black  colleges 
are  already  far  more  integrated  than  their 
white  counterparts,  and  they  can  absorb  stUl 
more  white  students  and  faculty  membere 
without  necessarily  losing  those  special  at- 
tributes that  make  them  significant  institu- 
tions within  the  black  community. 

A  healthy  pluralism  has  plenty  of  room  for 
public  Institutions  that,  while  open  to  aU. 
reflect  the  history,  culture  and  Interests  of 
minority  groups.  Such  institutions.  especlaUy 
with  added  representation  from  the  majority 
community,  can  provide  an  outlet  for  minor- 
ity aspirations  whUe  serving  as  vitally  needed 
bridges  between  the  majority  and  minority 
communities. 

A  fourth  national  and  educational  goal  is 
that  black  citizens  have  their  fair  share  of 
our  nation's  leadership  roles.  And  one  of 
the  basic  sotirces  of  black  leadership  today 
is  in  the  tradltionaUy  black  coUc^s.  Aa 
these  become  more  Integrated,  there  must 
not  be  a  repetition  of  the  experience  we 
witnessed  when  the  South's  public  schools 
integrated.  Then,  black  teachera  and  princi- 
pals were  demoted  and  fired  In  order  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  whites. 

Integration  of  public  college  systems  must 
mean  not  only  admission  of  white  students  to 
previously  black  schools,  or  of  blacks  to  pre- 
viously white  ones.  It  must  also  mean  that 
black  educators  have  equal  access  to  leader- 
ship positions  in  all  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Yet,  Integration  is  a  two-way  street 
and  that  doesn't  mean  that  white  people 
travel  uphUl  while  blacks  go  downhlU  aU 
the  way. 

Integration  cannot  become  an  excuse  for 
stripping  from  black  pe<9le  the  few  leader- 
ship positions  avaUable  to  them.  Integration 
must  rather  become  the  vehicle  for  ex- 
panding black  opportunities.  Before  we  can 
envision  the  prospects  of  a  future  Inaugura- 
tion ceremony  of  a  white  President  of  a  his- 
torically black  institution,  we  shovdd  have 
evidence  of  true  Integration — for  example, 
the  Inauguration  of  a  black  president  of  the 
Universi^  of  Tennessee. 

Integration  has  been  feared  by  some  and 
welcomed  by  othen,  often  for  right  reasons, 
sometimes  for  wrong  ones.  To  the  extent 
that  Integration  removes  the  barriera  to 
minority  opportunities,  to  the  extent  that 
it  brings  the  races  closer  in  a  more  mean- 
ingful, healthy  relationship,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  allows  for  dlveralty  and  plural- 
Ism  that  refiects  the  positive  differences 
among  people  of  different  backgrounds  and 
cultures,  integration  offers  hopes  for  a  fairer, 
more  Just  society. 

The  black  community  recognizes  that  in- 
tegration Is  a  positive  development,  one  for 
which  much  blood  has  been  shed  and 
sacrifices  made.  At  issue  is  not  the  concept 
of  integration,  but  the  way  In  which  it  is 
carried  out.  Thus,  black  citizens  wUI  be 
vigilant  in  assuring  that  Integration  does  not 
become  synonymous  with  the  destruction  of 
historic  black  Institutions.  It  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  become  the  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  black  community  strengths. 
True.  Integration  should  mean  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  institutional  strengths  in 
altered,  modemlzad  forms  that  allow  those 
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tradltionaUy  black  Institutions  to  use  their 
history  of  expertise  and  their  imlque  re- 
sources to  serve  the  total  community. 

Change  is  always  a  painful,  confusing 
process.  It  was  dllScult  for  many  white  peo- 
ple to  submit  to  the  pressures  of  law  and 
conscience  and  shed  overt  racist  actions. 
And  It  Is  difficult  for  both  whites  and  blacks 
to  come  to  terms  vilth  the  problems  of  buUd- 
Ing  an  Integrated  society  In  which  both 
races  must  make  changes  In  their  institu- 
tional structures. 

But  aU  of  lis  may  find  our  paths  eased 
by  the  recognition  of  the  simple  fact  that 
Integration  Is  the  law  of  the  land,  a  con- 
stitutional mandate  that  may  not  be  revoked 
by  a  screaming  mob  In  South  Boston  or  by 
the  highest  educational  authorities  of  a 
state. 

We  enter  this  great  adventure,  the  in- 
tegrated society,  In  times  rent  by  confusion, 
division  and  mistrust.  So  many  white  citi- 
zens find  It  hard  to  recognize  that  the  his- 
torically black  colleges  may  be  Integrated 
and  stUl  fulfill  their  traditional  role  in  the 
black  community;  that  they  may  be  In- 
tegrated and  still  retain  a  flavor  and  dis- 
tinctiveness that  reflects  the  community 
they  have  served  so  long  and  so  weU.  And 
this  difficulty  Is  in  itself  a  reflection  of  the 
national  withdrawal  from  concern  with 
black  needs  and  with  social  change. 

But  I  have  faith  that  we  will  pass  through 
this  rocky  road  and  surmount  the  peak.  I 
have  faith  we  wUl  overcome  the  wasted 
tensions  of  the  moment  and  construct  a  Just, 
Integrated,  pluralistic  open  society.  I  have 
faith  that  the  precious  Identity  of  the  tra- 
dltionaUy black  college  wlU  be  maintained 
and  that  It  wUl  flourish  and  prosper  In  the 
new  historical  stage  of  Its  proud  history.  And 
I  have  faith  that  the  promise  of  America,  the 
bright  dreams  of  freedom.  Justice  and  equal- 
ity shaU  at  long  last,  come  to  pass. 

I  leave  you  with  similar  thoughts  by  a 
white  Southern  writer.  Thomas  Wolfe,  who 
wrote: 

"I  believe  that  we  are  loet  here  In  America, 
but  I  believe  we  shaU  be  found  ...  I  think 
the  true  discovery  of  America  is  before  us.  I 
think  the  true  fulfillment  of  our  spirit,  of 
our  people,  of  our  mighty  and  Immortal 
land,  Is  yet  to  come.  I  think  the  true  discov- 
ery of  OTir  democracy  is  stUl  before  us  and 
I  think  that  aU  those  things  are  certain  as 
the  morning,  as  inevitable  as  noon.  I  think 
I  speak  for  most  men  living  when  I  say  that 
our  America  is  Here.  Is  Now,  and  beckons  on 
before  US,  and  that  this  glorious  assurance  is 
not  only  our  living  hope  but  our  dream  to  be 
accomplished." 


BAN  THE  STEELJAW  TRAP 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or   ICASSACITDSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7.  1975 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  CHPportunity  to  commend  a 
constituent  of  mine  for  her  concern  for 
the  humane  treatment  of  animals.  Agnes 
E.  Slafer  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  sets 
an  example  for  all  of  us  in  her  commit- 
ment to  the  dignity  of  wildlife. 

Citing  the  plight  of  animals  in  the 
hands  of  fur  traders.  Ms.  Slafer 
focuses  on  the  steeljaw  trap.  This  out- 
moded device  has  caused  maiming  and 
death  to  some  13  million  animals  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  alone.  Fur- 
thermore, since  it  is  an  indiscriminate 
trap,  it  often  traps  animals  of  no  use 
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to  the  Industry  or  those  on  the  endan- 
gered species  list 

I  share  Ms.  Slafer's  concern  and  am 
appalled  at  the  recklessness  we  continue 
to  permit.  States  such  as  Massachusetts 
have  banned  this  trap  and  we  must  take 
steps  at  the  national  level  to  end  this 
senseless  victimization. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  will  conduct  hear- 
ings to  consider  regulating  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  leghold  traps.  This  rep- 
resents a  major  advance  in  the  fight 
against  inhumane  traps,  for  despite  the 
issue's  importance,  it  had  never  at- 
tained this  level  or  attention  until 
now. 

I  lU'ge  my  colleagues  to  protect  the 
plight  of  our  animals  by  joining  the 
efforts  to  ban  the  steeljaw  leg  trap.  We 
must  realize  Albert  Schweitzer's  goal: 

We  need  a  boundless  ethics  which  wlU 
Include  the  animals  also. 


MANDATORY  EARLY  RETIREMENT: 
WASTING  ONE  OF  OUR  GREATEST 
NATIONAL  RESOURCES 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7.  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
century  we  have  made  great  strides  for- 
ward in  correcting  many  of  the  abuses 
faced  by  workers  in  America  in  the  past. 
Child  labor  laws  have  been  passed,  work- 
ing conditions  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved, health  and  imemployment  bene-  > 
fits  have  come  into  being.  All  of  these  are 
great  advances  for  the  working  person. 
But  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  realize 
that  at  least  in  one  area,  we  have  gone 
too  far.  This  is  in  the  area  of  encourag- 
ing, and  in  some  cases  insisting  on,  earlier 
and  earlier  retirements. 

While  no  one  wants  to  see  80-year-old 
women  threading  sewing  machines  with 
arthritic  fingers,  we  must  realize  that 
our  attitudes  about  older  workers  are 
causing  us  to  lose  one  of  our  greatest 
national  resources. 

Although  it  is  illegal  to  fire,  or  not  to 
hire,  someone  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  or 
her  age,  management  has  often  behaved 
in  a  manner  that  reflects  a  feeling  that 
the  younger  worker  is  the  better  worker, 
or  that  the  younger  worker  is  "the  future 
of  the  company."  This  kind  of  approach 
of  our  institutions  has  helped  influence 
our  attitudes  toward  older  workers.  Our 
attitude  now  seems  to  be  that  older  work- 
ers have  nothing,  or  at  least  very  little,  to 
contribute.  Interestingly  enough,  we  have 
said  this  so  long  and  so  often  that  many 
older  persons  themselves  are  beginning 
to  believe  it. 

True,  there  are  certain  problems  con- 
nected with  more  mature  workers  re- 
maining on  the  Job.  Older  workers  leav- 
ing their  Jobs  do  provide  more  job  op- 
portunities for  younger,  if  less  experi- 
enced, workers.  There  is  slightly  more 
absenteeism  due  to  the  declining  physical 
capacities  of  some  older  workers.  An  im- 
portant argument  used  by  proponents  of 
mandatory  retirement  Is  that  if  there  Is 
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BO  cutoff  ace,  companies  will  soon  be 
filled  with  old — and  therefore  IncomDC- 
feent — WOTlurs  and  there  will  be  no  way 
to  force  them  out  of  their  Jobs. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  we  must 
reallie  that  chronological  ace  is  a  poor 
Indicator  of  a  person's  ability  to  perform 
a  job.  Tlie  knon^edge  and  experience 
tfant  cornea  from  years  on  the  job  just 
cannot  be  replaced  with  the  intellectual 
knowledge  that  a  recent  college  graduate 
might  bring  to  the  job. 

In  those  few  cases  where  an  Individual 
worker  does  slow  down  to  the  point  that 
the  Job  is  not  getting  done;  he  or  she 
should  be  replaced.  But  this  holds  true 
tar  any  worker  that  falls  down  on  the 
Job  and  should  not  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  discriminating  against  an  entire 
group  of  woikers. 

Barly  retirement  often  robs  an 
Individual  of  his  Income  and  his  role  in 
society  Just  when  he  has  reached  the 
point  in  his  life  when  he  can  best  enjoy 
them.  Many  penoDB  have  been  worldng 
for  years  to  achieve  a  certain  level  of  liv- 
ing and  early  retirement  can  leave  them 
with  the  same  goals  and  a  greatly  reduced 
income. 

Older  women  in  the  work  force  often 
face  a  particularly  difficult  problem. 
Many  of  them  were  forced  to  wait  until 
their  children  were  older  to  Join  the  work 
f(Hxe.  Early  retlranent  robs  them  of  the 
oportunity  to  build  up  signiflcant  pension 
fimds. 

Retirement  Is  a  relatively  new  phe- 
nomenon for  Americans  to  face.  In  the 
past,  individuals  worked  up  to.  or  shortly 
before,  the  time  of  their  deaths  and  re- 
mained a  contributiing  part  of  society. 
Many  Americans  today  are  finding  that 
longer  lifespans  bring  mixed  blessings. 
The  patterns  of  life  In  America  have 
changed  greatly.  No  longer  do  people  re- 
tire at  65  and  die  at  68.  Many  people  to- 
day live  well  Into  their  seventies  and 
eii^tles  and  have  to  face  problems  they 
never  dreamed  of. 

Some  of  these  people  have  outlived 
their  savings.  Inflation  has  also  taken  a 
great  toll — in  many  cases  a  once  generous 
pension  has  been  reduced  to  a  subslst- 
ence-levd  living. 

Our  present  work  pattern  seems  to  be 
one  In  which  Income,  welfare  and  status 
reach  a  peak  in  youth  and  decline  there- 
after in  an  often  miserable  old  age. 

Scnnetlmes  the  retired  person  finds  a 
new  role  and  enjoys  retirement.  Often 
however,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
work  role  around  which  so  much  of  his 
life  has  been  built  Is  a  shock  from  which 
peopla  do  not  recover.  I  think  it  Is  time 
we  formulated  plans  which  provide  wider 
options.  We  should  consider  part-time 
continuing  employment  for  those  who  no 
longer  wish  to  work  on  a  full-time  basis 
or  a  graduated  retirement  over  a  period 
of  years.  These  programs  would  give  In- 
dividuals the  option  of  working  for  as 
icmg  as  thBf  wanted  and  being  a  contrib- 
uting member  of  society  in  a  new 
capacity. 

The  revising  of  the  present  work  pat- 
tern would  result  In  a  new  and  better 
one:  one  where  Income,  welfare  and 
status  would  rise  steadily  throughout  life 
and  peak  at  a  much  later  age  than  now. 
Kariy  retirement  even  ends  up  coating 
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the  Oovemment  additional  funds  by  add- 
ing workers  to  the  social  service  rolls 
sooner  than  many  individuals  mig^t  dect 
to  jotai  the  programs.  The  social  security 
deficit  is  causing  some  people  to  call  for 
a  rollback  of  the  retirement  age  to  68. 
While  I  do  not  necessari^  agree  that  this 
would  be  a  wise  choice,  it  might  help  to 
solve  some  of  the  great  problems  that 
unemployed  older  Americans  face  when 
they  are  seeking  new  employment. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1973  were  designed  to  help  alleviate 
some  of  these  problems.  Title  IX  of  the 
act  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $60 
million  In  1973  and  $100  million  hi  1974 
in  order  to  establish  older  Americsuis 
community  service  programs  that  will 
promote  useful  part-time  work  opportu- 
nities in  community  service  activities  to 
increase  the  employment  poesibilities  of 
persons  55  years  of  age  and  older  who  are 
having  trouble  finding  employment.  Un- 
fortunately, the  funding  for  this  program 
ends  in  June  1976.  Congress  is  currently 
considering  a  bill  to  extend  the  funding 
of  this  program.  I  hope  Congress  will 
consider  extending  this  program  and  ex- 
panding it  to  provide  more  Jobs,  both 
full-time  and  part-time. 

Another  organization  that  has  utilized 
older  Americans  very  successfully  is 
ACTION.  There  are  currently  13,000 
older  Americans  serving  In  the  Foster 
Grandparent  program.  There  are  145,000 
volimteers  working  in  the  retired  senior 
volunteer  program — RSVP— in  666  dlf- 
fra-ent  communities  serving  in  all  kinds 
of  activities  for  a  wide  range  of  commu- 
nity organizations.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  Congress  consider  funding 
these  programs  adequately  enough  to 
compensate  many  of  these  volunteers  for 
their  time. 

We  must  realize  that  as  people  grow 
older  they  continue  to  need  to  occupy 
roJes  that  are  meaningful  to  society  and 
that  bring  dignity  and  satisfaction  to 
the  individual.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
stopped  looking  at  the  older  person  as  a 
resource.  It  Is  time  to  stop  pushing  re- 
tirement from  significant  roles  and  real- 
ize that  our  older  Americans  are  ready  for 
retirement  to  new  and  meaningful  roles. 


POLITICAL  IMPRISONMENT  IN  THE 
UKRAINE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

OF   MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day at  Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit 
400  people  gathered  at  a  rally  sponsored 
by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America  to  focus  special  attention  on 
the  poUtical  imprisonment  of  women  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  struggle  for  in- 
dependence in  the  Ukraine  long  has 
stood  a  symbol  to  the  world.  Its  coura- 
geous people  who  have  endured  ruthless 
persecution  and  suffered  incredible  mis- 
eries have  not  been  subdued. 

Today,  there  are  estimates  that  67 
percent  of  all  political  prisoners  in  Russia 
avB    Ukrainians.    Many    of    theae    are 
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women,  who  were  arrested  as  a  result  ot 
their  participation  in  the  strong  surge 
for  national  liberation  that  swept  the 
country  to  the  1960's  and  early  \970'a 
These  daughters  of  the  Ukraine  come 
from  all  walks  of  Ufe,  but  particularly 
the  intellectual  community.  Along  wltti 
theh-  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  and 
sons,  they  have  cried  out  for  civil,  politi- 
cal and  religious  rights. 

In  this  International  Women's  Year 
and  in  preparation  of  our  own  Bicenten- 
nial, I  tWnk  it  fitting  that  we  Join  to 
call  for  the  release  of  these  prisoners  and 
give  voice  to  their  undying  asphrations 
for  liberty  and  freedom. 


CONGRESSMAN  HUNGATE  DIS- 
CUSSES THE  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  RULES  OF  CRIM- 
INAL PROCEDURE 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACKUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iifissouri  (Mr. 
HuNGATx)  has  been  a  principal  force  be-^ 
hind  the  movement  to  improve  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  Justice  system.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  he  has  worked  dili- 
gently and  labored  at  great  length  to  in- 
fuse more  fairness  and  Justice  into  that 
system. 

In  the  last  sessicxi  of  Congress,  Chair- 
man HuNGATi  giiided  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence  through  the  House  and  Into 
pubUc  law.  That  act  codified,  for  the  first 
time,  the  niles  of  evidence  for  usage  In 
the  Federal  courts.  During  this  sesston. 
he  was  Instrumental  in  securing  enact- 
ment of  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

In  both  Instances,  the  Ocmgress. 
through  Bill  Hunoate's  efforts,  first 
postponed  the  effective  dates  of  the  rules 
and  then  passed  the  bills  after  careful 
congressional  review  and  revision.  Dur- 
ing consideration  of  these  measures,  the 
question  arose:  Should  the  process  by 
which  Federal  rules  of  "pleading,  prac- 
tice and  procedure"  are  adopted  be 
changed? 

In  the  October  1975,  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  As8oclati(»i  Journal,  Chairman 
HiTNGATi  examines  that  critical  issue  in 
the  context  of  an  analysis  of  the  recent 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  ot 
Criminal  Procedure.  In  the  continuous 
adjustment  of  powers  among  the  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government, 
this  article  discusses  that  process  in  the 
context  of  legislative-judicial  relation- 
ships. Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
question,  I  am  having  that  article  re- 
printed here  for  the  benefit  of  each 
Member: 
Chamokb  dt  thx  FKonAL  RuLKs  or  Cbiminal 

FBOCKDCmX 

(Nom. — ^Moat  of  th«  1975  amendmenta  to 
th*  FBdwal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
become  effeottve  December  1.  One  of  tbe  Im- 
portent  changes  relates  to  plea  negotiation, 
whloh  will  be  regulated.  Anotlier  cbange 
permlta  the  proeecutlon  and  defense  to  carry 
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out  discovery  procedures,  but  tbe  defendant 
retains  tbe  right  to  trigger  them.  But  has 
the  time  arrived  to  re-examine  the  rule-mak- 
ing proceae?) 

(By  William  L.  Hunoatk) 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
Amendments  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  94-64) , 
which  was. signed  Into  law  on  July  31,  1975, 
makes  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  All  but  one 
take  effect  on  December  1,  1976.  One  change 
(Rule  11(e)  (6) )  was  effective  August  1, 1975. 

This  legislation  was  prompted  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  order  of  April  22,  1974, 
promulgating  certain  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  These 
proposed  amendments  made  changes  In  ten 
existing  rules  and  created  three  new  rules, 
and  they  were  promulgated  pursuant  to 
statutes  known  as  the  Rules  Enabling  Acts, 
In  this  Instance  18  U.SC.  { 3771-72.  The 
effective  date  of  the  proposed  amendments, 
which  was  August  1,  1974,  under  the 
Supreme  Court's  order,  was  postponed  to 
August  1,  1975,  by  Public  Law  93-361  In 
order  to  give  Congress  adequate  time  In 
which  to  study  the  proposed  changes. 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
Amendments  Act  of  1975  is  the  result  of  that 
study.  In  formulating  this  legislation.  Con- 
gress was  assisted  by  numerous  persons  and 
organizations  representing  varying  points  of 
view.  Judges,  defenders,  prosecutors,  bar 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Bar 
Association  Section  of  Criminal  Justice,  and 
civil  liberties  and  public  Interest  groups  had 
an  input  into  the  legislation.  The  result  ap- 
proves several  of  the  Supreme  Court's  pro- 
posed amendments,  either  in  whole  or  with 
modest  amendments,  rejects  some  of  them, 
and  approves  some  with  significant  amend- 
ments. 
important  changes  in  plea  negotiation 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  change  In 
the  rules  made  by  the  legislation  is  in  Rule 
11,  which  deals  with  pleas.  The  act  estab- 
lishes procedures  to  regulate  plea  negotiat- 
ing, and  these  are.  In  large  p«rt,  what  the 
Supreme  Court  had  proposed. 

Rule  11(e)(1)  sets  forth  the  Und  of  plea 
agreements  that  the  parties  can  reach.  In 
return  for  the  defendant's  pleading  guUty  or 
nolo  contendere  to  the  offense  charged  or  to 
a  lesser  or  related  offense,  the  prosecutor 
may:  (1)  agree  to  move  for  diimritiiaai  of  other 
charges;  (2)  recommend,  or  agree  not  to  op- 
pose, the  defendant's  request  for  a  specific 
sentence,  neither  the  recommendation  nor 
the  request  being  binding  on  the  court;  or 
(3)  agree  that  a  specific  sentence  is  the  ap- 
propriate disposition  of  the  case.  WhUe  Ruie 
11(e)  (1)  does  not  specifically  say  so,  the  leg- 
islative lilstory  in  House  Report  No.  94-247 
indicates  that  a  plea  agreement  may  also 
obligate  the  defendant  to  do  more  than  plead 
guUty  or  nolo  oonteyidere — for  example,  it 
may  also  obligate  tilm  to  co-operate  with  the 
prosecution  In  a  different  case. 

Once  the  parties  have  reached  a  plea  agree- 
ment. Rule  11(e)(2)  requires  its  disclosure 
to  the  court  when  the  defendant  offers  bis 
plea.  The  Judge  must  then  accept  or  reject 
the  agreement,  although  he  may  defer  a  de- 
cision untU  after  he  has  considered  the  pre- 
sentence report.  If  the  court  accepts  the  plea 
agreement,  it  nxuBt  Inform  the  defendant 
that  It  wUl  emtxKly  in  the  Judgment  and 
sentence  the  disposition  called  for  by  the 
plea  agreement.  If  the  oo\irt  rejects  the  plea 
agreement,  it  is  required  to  advise  the  de- 
fendant and  to  permit  a  withdrawal  of  the 
plea. 

DISCLOSTTKB    TAKES   PLACE    Of    OPEN    OOTntT 

The  disclosure  of  a  plea  agreement  and  the 
court's  acceptance  or  rejection  of  It  must 
take  place  in  open  court  unless  good  cause 
Is  shown  why  it  should  be  <n  camera.  This 
Is  Intended,  as  the  House  report  Indlcatas, 
to  protect  against  pramatur*  publle  dlaokw- 
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ure  of  the  terms  of  an  agreement  (for  exam- 
ple, to  protect  a  defendant  who  has  agreed 
to  testify  against  someone  In  another  case), 
and  to  prevent  prejudicial  pretrial  publicity. 
The  legislation  made  two  important 
changes  in  the  Supreme  Court's  proposals, 
both  In  response  to  objections  raised  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

The  Court  had  proposed  to  give  the  Judge 
the  discretion  to  accept  a  plea  agreement 
and  embody  in  his  Judgment  and  sentence  a 
disposition  more  favorable  to  the  defendant 
than  that  caUed  for  by  the  plea  agreement. 
The  Justice  Department  recommended  strik- 
ing this  provision,  and  the  legislation  did 
so,  putting  the  Judge  in  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt 
position.  Even  If  the  presentence  report  In- 
dicates that  the  public  Interest  requires  a 
more  favorable  dlsi>08ltlon  than  that  agreed 
upon,  the  Judge  cannot  accept  the  plea 
agreement.  He  must  reject  it  and  give  the 
defendant  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  his 
plea.  A  smart  defendant,  of  course,  wUl  per- 
sist in  the  plea,  and  the  Judge  can  then 
impose  the  more  favorable  sentence.  Al- 
though the  deletion  of  this  provision  may 
turn  out  not  to  make  too  much  difference 
in  practice,  it  does  signify  an  unhealthy 
mistrust  of  Judicial  discretion. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  proposed  that  no 
evidence  of  a  plea  of  guUty,  later  withdrawn, 
or  nolo  contendere,  of  offers  of  those  pleas, 
or  of  statements  made  In  connection  with 
the  pleas  or  offers  could  be  used  against  the 
defendant  in  any  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
ing. The  Justice  Department  objected  to  this 
provision.  Just  as  it  objected  in  December, 
1974,  to  the  same  provision  being  Included  in 
Rule  410  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence. 
House-Senate  conferees  decided  at  that  time 
to  defer  a  decision  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
issue  In  connection  with  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

The  legislation  permits  a  limited  use  of 
statements  made  during  plea  negotiations 
but  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  Justice  De- 
partment wanted.  A  statement  made  In  con- 
nection with  plea  negotiations.  If  made  on 
the  record  under  oath  and  in  the  presence 
of  counsel,  may  be  used  against  a  defendant, 
but  only  in  a  perjixry  or  false  statement 
prosecution.  It  may  not  be  xised  to  impeach 
the  defendant's  credibility.  Permitting  even 
this  limited  usage  of  statements  may  tend 
to  discourage  candor  by  defendants  during 
plea  negotiations,  and  it  may  even  discour- 
age the  reaching  of  plea  agreements.  How- 
ever, it  was  believed  to  be  more  important 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  court  from 
willful  deceit  and  untruthfulness. 

PKETBIAL    DISCOVKBT    IS    BROADENED 

The  legislation  changed  the  general  dis- 
covery rule.  Rule  16,  and  also  added  two  new 
specific  discovery  rules,  dealing  with  the  aUbl 
defense  and  a  defense  based  upon  mental 
condition. 

The  Supreme  Court  proposed  extensive 
changes  in  Rule  16.  Both  the  prosecution  and 
the  defense  were  given  an  independent  right 
of  discovery,  and  each  was  entitled  to  ob- 
tain, on  request,  a  list  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  other's  witnesses.  Discovery 
was  to  be  carried  out  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, with  the  court  Involved  only  to  re- 
solve a  dispute  or  to  decide  whether  to  issue 
a  protective  order. 

The  legislation  accepted  the  Supreme 
Court's  proposal  that  discovery  be  carried  out 
by  the  parties  on  their  own,  but  it  made  two 
significant  changes  in  the  Court's  other  pro- 
posals. First,  the  prosecution's  discovery  Is 
made  defendant  triggered.  Second,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  witnesses  are  not  subject  to 
discovery. 

Substantial  doubts  were  expressed  before 
Congress  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  giving 
the  proeecutlon  an  independent  right  of  dis- 
covery. Although  soma  people  in  Congress  be- 
lieved that  no  serious  constitutional  Issues 
were  raised,  tbe  majority  disagreed.  Ocmaa- 
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quently,  the  legislation  continues  tbe  poUcy 
of  Rule  16  and  makes  the  prosecution's  dis- 
covery defendant  triggered — If  the  defend- 
ant requests  and  receives  certain  Items  from 
the  prosecutor,  then  the  prosecutor  can  get 
slmUar  Items  from  the  defendant. 

The  question  whether  to  permit  discovery 
of  witness  lists  was  extensively  debated  in 
Congress.  The  House  had  provided  that  tbe 
lists  be  turned  over  three  days  prior  to  trial, 
narrowing  the  Supreme  Court's  proposal. 
This  represented  an  attempt  to  compromise 
between  the  narrow  provisions  of  present  law 
and  the  broader  provisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  proposals.  It  was  based  on  18  U.S.C. 
{  3432,  pursuant  to  which  a  defendant  In  a 
capital  case  is  entitled  to  a  list  of  proeecutlon 
witnesses  at  least  three  days  l>efore  trial.  The 
House  beUeved  that  this,  coupled  with  the 
prosecutor's  ability  under  Rule  16(d)(1)  to 
get  an  ex  parte  protective  order  permitting 
him  not  to  disclose  the  Identity  of  a  witness, 
met  the  legitimate  concern  about  the  safety 
of  witnesses.  The  Senate,  however,  struck  the 
witness  list  provision,  and  the  House -Senate 
conference  committee  adopted  the  Senate 
position. 

RtTLX   13.1   BECAME  PROSECCTTOR  TRICGEEED 

Discovery  procedures  when  an  aUbi  defense 
wUl  be  offered  are  regulated  by  Rule  12.1,  a 
new  rule.  The  Supreme  Court  had  propoaed 
a  rule  that  was  defendant  triggered.  If  tha 
defendant  gave  notice  of  an  intention  to 
rely  on  an  alibi  defense,  then  the  prosecutor 
had  to  notify  the  defendant  of  the  specific 
time,  date,  and  place  of  the  aUeged  offense. 
The  defendemt,  in  return,  had  to  provide  m 
list  of  alibi  witnesses.  The  prosecutor  then 
had  to  provide  a  list  of  the  witnesses  who 
would  place  the  defendant  at  the  scene  of 
the  alleged  offense. 

The  legislation  changed  Rule  12.1  to  make 
it  prosecutor  triggered.  The  prosecutor 
Initiates  the  procedures  by  notifying  the 
defendant  of  the  specific  time,  date,  and 
place  of  the  aUeged  offense  and  demanding 
to  know  whether  the  defendant  will  rely  oa 
an  alibi  defense.  If  the  defendant  Intends 
to  rely  on  an  alibi,  he  must  then  tell  the 
prosecutor  where  he  claims  to  have  been 
and  he  must  list  the  witnesses  on  whom  he 
wlU  rely.  The  prosecutor  must  then  provide 
the  defendant  with  a  list  of  witnesses  who 
will  place  defendant  at  the  scene  of  tba 
aUeged  c^ense  and  thoee  who  wUl  be  relied 
on  to  rebut  defendant's  alibi  witnesses. 

NO  STTRPmiSES  FOR  PROSECnTORS 

This  change  was  recommended  by  tba 
Justice  Department  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  Section  of  Criminal  Justice.  The 
rationale,  as  explained  in  the  House  report, 
is  that  since  the  purpose  of  the  rule  is  to 
prevent  unfair  s\irprise  to  the  prosecutor. 
It  should  be  the  prosecutor's  responslbUlty 
to  initiate  the  discovery  procedures.  Thus. 
Rule  12.1  as  enacted  enables  the  proeecutor 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  being  siirprlsed  at 
trial.  If  he  falls  to  take  these  steps,  however, 
the  legislative  intention  is  clear  that  ha 
cannot  Im  granted  a  continuance  of  the  trial. 
To  grant  a  continuance  would  encourage 
proeecutors  not  to  utUlze  the  rule  and  would 
defeat  its  purpose. 

WiUiams  y.  Florida,  399  VS.  78  (1970). 
sustained  the  constltuUonallty  of  Florida's 
notlce-of-allbi  statute.  Rule  12.1  as  enacted 
Is  simUar  to  the  Florida  statuta  in  all  signifi- 
cant reapecta.  The  Supreme  Court,  however. 
Indicated  in  footnote  1 1  that  Its  decision  did 
not  validate  all  notice  of  alibi  statutes:  "We 
do  not,  of  course,  decide  that  aaoh  of  theea 
allbi-notloe  provisions  Is  necessarily  valid  In 
aU  reapecta;  that  conclusion  must  await  a 
speeifio  oontext  and  an  inquiry,  for  example, 
into  whether  the  defendant  enjoys  redpro- 
oal  dlaoovary  against  the  stata." 

An  Oregon  notice  of  alibi  statuta  was  held 
unoonstltutlonla^  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  In 
WardiMt  v.  Oregon.  413  U.8.  470  (1973).  ba- 
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OMiM  tlM  detautont  wm  given  Inadaquato 
netpmM  (Uaoorary  ligbta. 

tMM  TBHB  ABSODATS  SICIFIOCAL  BXBBnt 

Dm  quMtton  thus  ai\Mm,  iMcauae  of  ths 
«l»clrton  not  to  permit  dlaoovery  of  wltneos 
HmU,  wtMther  tbe  WOsnl  Rulm  of  Crlmliua 
Prooednie  now  give  »  defendant  adequate  re- 
ciprocal dlaoovery  rlgbti.  Bule  U.l  doea  pro- 
▼Ma  for  ree^irocal  dUoovery— a  defendant 
la  entitled  to  the  namea  of  wltneaaaa  who 
plaoa  him  at  the  aoane  of  the  alleged  crime 
aa  wtU  aa  the  namea  of  wltneaaes  who  will 
rebut  hla  alibi  wltneaaea.  Is  this  adequate? 
Tlie  Supreme  Coxirt  suggested  in  footnote  9 
In  Wardtua  that  It  has  high  standards  when 
evaluating  adeqiiacy:  "Indeed,  the  SUte's 
inherent  Information  gathering  advantages 
Buggeat  that  tf  there  la  to  be  any  Imbalance 
In  discovery  right*.  It  should  work  In  the  de- 
fendant'a  favor."  It  Is  hoped  that  this  Is- 
sue will  be  quickly  readved. 

Bule  la^  another  new  rule,  provides  for 
limited  discovery  when  the  defendant  wiu 
rely  on  a  d^ense  baaed  on  mental  condition. 
It  obllgatea  the  defendant  to  notify  the 
prosecutor  In  advance  of  trial  that  he  In- 
tends to  do  so  or  that  be  Intends  to  Intro- 
duce expert  testimony  bearing  on  the  Issue 
at  whether  he  had  the  requisite  sUte  of 
mind.  Hie  rule  permits  the  Judge  "in  an 
appropriate  case"  to  order  the  defendant  to 
undergo  a  psychiatric  examination. 

Rule  13J  as  propoaed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  addreaa  two -xonstltutlonal 
questions — first,  whether  a  defendant  can 
be  compelled  to  undergo  a  psychiatric  exami- 
nation If  he  Is  imwllUng:  and  second.  If  he 
can  be  compelled,  whether  statements  he 
makes  during  the  examination  can  be  used 
against  him.  The  language,  in  an  appropriate 
case,  was  deemed  t^  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence's Advlaory  Committee  on  Criminal  Rules 
to  provide  for  the  examinations  without  tak- 
ing a  stand  on  the  constitutional  issue  of 
whether  the  defendant  can  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  one.  The  leglsUtive  history  of  the 
act  Indicatea  that  Oongreea  also  adopted  this 
language  with  the  intention  to  take  no  posi- 
tion on  this  constitutional  issue. 

Congreas.  however,  did  take  a  stand  on  the 
second  issue  and  added  language  to  the  rule 
to  provide  that  no  statement  made  by  a  de- 
fendant diulng  an  examination  provided 
for  by  the  rule  could  be  used  against  the 
defendant  on  the  Issue  of  guilt  in  any  crimi- 
nal |»oceedlng.  A  statement  to  a  psychia- 
trist may  be  relevant  to  an  issue  other  than 
guilt — ^for  example,  the  Issue  of  sanity.  If 
so,  the  rule  does  not  preclude  its  admission. 
In  thoae  situations  in  which  a  statement 
la  relevant  to  the  Issue  of  sanity  as  well  as 
gnUt.  the  statement  cannot  be  admitted  on 
the  laaoe  at  guilt.  Whether  the  statement 
can  be  admitted  on  the  issue  of  sanity,  with 
a  limiting  instruction,  is  problematical.  The 
legialatlve  hlstcry  In  the  Joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  conference  committee  indi- 
catea that  "a  limiting  instruction  would  not 
satlafy  the  rule  if  a  statement  is  so  prejudl- 
cal  that  a  limiting  instruction  would  be 
ineffecttve." 

mw  AMMMST   PSOCKOUBSa  AKX  >XJXCTXD 

The  Supreme  Court  propoeed  to  change 
the  warrant  and  sumnums  procedure.  Rules 
4  and  9  now  vest  in  the  prosecutor  the  au- 
thority to  decide  whether  a  warrant  or  s\un- 
mona  should  Issue.  The  Supreme  Court  pro- 
posed to  give  that  authority  to  a  Judicial 
oOlcer,  who  was  to  Issue  a  summons  unless 
the  prosecutor  could  show  "good  cause"  why 
a  warrant  should  Issue. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  agreed 
In  principle  with  this  change  and  recom- 
mended a  bill  embodying  it.  The  Jiistlce  De- 
partment strongly  oppoeed  It.  The  House, 
by  a  vote  of  218-301,  rejected  the  recom- 
mendation and  decided  not  to  make  any 
changes  m  how  warrants  and  summonses 
are  laaued.  The  Senate  conctired  In  the  Hbuse 
action. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  result  leaves  the  rules  concerning  the 
laauance  of  warrants  and  sumnuMises  the 
way  Congress  found  them.  There  are  many 
who  approach  the  rttarm  at  criminal  law 
and  procedure  enthualastlcally,  so  long  as 
no  real  change  Is  Involved.  They  are  like  the 
man  who  said,  "The  ballet  was  delightful 
exo^t  fc»'  the  dancing." 

DEPosmoN  BiruE  a  kxpamoxd 
Bule  16  deals  with  depositions  and  permits 
only  the  defendant  to  move  to  take  a  wit- 
ness's deposition.  The  court  may  grant  this 
motion  "If  it  appears  that  a  prospective  wit- 
ness may  be  unable  to  attend  or  prevented 
from  attending  a  trial  or  hearing,  that  his 
testimony  Is  material,  and  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  take  his  deposition  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  failure  of  Justice."  The  Supreme 
Court,  as  a  concomitant  to  its  proposal  on 
pretrial  discovery,  proposed  also  to  expand 
Rule  16  depositions.  The  legislation  endorses 
and  carries  out  this  proposal. 

SIXTH   AMENDMKirr    PaOBLKMST 

Rule  16  as  enacted  provides  that  the  court 
may  permit  either  party  to  take  a  witness's 
deposition  "whenever  due  to  exceptional  clr- 
cumstainces  of  the  case  it  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  Justice"  to  do  so.  The  new  Rule  15  also 
expands  the  situations  in  which  the  deposi- 
tion may  be  used. 

Some  groups,  such  as  the  American  Bar 
Association  Section  of  Criminal  Justice,  op- 
posed the  expansion  of  Rule  15.  There  was 
fear  that  the  rule  would  permit  depositions 
to  be  used  too  much  and  could  lead  to  a 
trial  by  deposition,  resulting  in  Sixth 
Amendment  problems. 

The  rationale  behind  the  Supreme  Court's 
expansion  of  Rule  15  was  in  part  to  give  the 
prosecutor  a  tool  to  combat  possible  bribery. 
Intimidation,  or  physical  harm  to  witnesses 
after  the  defendant  had  been  given  the  proe- 
ecutor'a  witneea  list.  The  theory  was  that 
the  prosecutor's  ability  to  take  and  use  a 
deposition  reduced  the  inducement  to 
threaten  or  harm  a  witness.  This  rationale 
disappears,  however,  with  the  legislative  re- 
jection of  pretrial  discovery  of  witness  lists. 

In  actual  practice,  I  suggest  that  Rule  16 
ts  not  likely  to  lead  to  a  trial  by  deposi- 
tion. To  begin,  a  deposition  may  be  taken 
only  In  "exceptional  circumstances,"  so  it 
is  unlikely  that  many  depositions  will  be 
taken  in  connection  with  a  particular  case. 
Further,  the  taking  of  a  deposition  does 
not  ensure  that  It  can  be  used  at  the  trial 
as  substantive  evidence.  It  may  be  so  Tised 
only  If  the  witness  is  "unavailable,"  as  de- 
fined in  Rule  15.  It  (or  part  of  it)  may  also 
be  used  If  It  constitutes  a  prior  inconsistent 
statement  within  the  meaning  of  Rule  801 
(d)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence. 

CRANGKS    AS    TO    THE    PRKSXNTENCE    RKPOBT 

Rule  32,  which  deals  with  sentencing  mat- 
ters, has  been  changed  to  make  It  more 
difficult  to  disp>ense  with  a  presentence  re- 
port. There  must  be  a  presentence  report 
unless  (1)  the  defendant,  with  the  court's 
permission,  waives  It,  <x  (2)  the  covat  finds 
that  the  record  contains  Information  "suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  meaningful  exercise  of 
sentencing  discretion."  The  court  must  ex- 
plain this  finding  on  the  record. 

Rule  32  entitles  the  defendant  to  see  the 
presentence  report.  However,  the  court  may 
withhold  certain  parts  <rf  the  report:  any 
recommendation  &a  to  sentence;  diagnostic 
opinion,  the  dlsclosiu'e  of  which  might  seri- 
ously disrupt  a  program  of  rehabilitation; 
confidential  sources  of  Information;  or  other 
Information,  the  disclosure  of  which  could 
result  In  harm  to  the  defendant  or  others. 

The  defendant  Is  permitted  to  contest  al- 
leged factual  Inaccuracies  In  the  presen- 
tence report  and  may  Introduce  testimony 
or  other  information  relating  to  an  alleged  in- 
accuracy. The  court  is  authorized  to  permit 
the  defendant  or  his  attorney  to  retain  a 
C(^y  <rf  the  presentence  rep<^. 
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The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Prooeduie 
Amendments  Act  la  the  culmination  of  sev- 
eral years  of  work  by  many  able  and  dls- 
tingiUshed  Judges,  law  professors,  and 
lawyers.  The  Initial  draft  of  any  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  Is  prepared  by  the  Judicial 
Conference's  Advisory  Committee  on  Crim- 
inal Rules,  whose  chairman  Is  SerUor  United 
States  Clrc\at  Judge  J.  Edward  Lumbard. 
The  advisory  committee  forwards  its  draft 
to  the  Judicial  Conference's  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure, 
of  which  Senior  United  States  DUtrlct 
Judge  Roazel  C.  Thomsen  Is  chairman.  The 
standing  committee  may  return  the  draft 
for  further  study,  or  it  may  make  changes 
in  the  draft.  The  standing  committee  for- 
wards the  draft,  with  Its  recommendation, 
to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Umted 
SUtes,  which  U  presided  over  by  the  chief 
Justice.  The  Judicial  Conference  forwards 
the  draft  to  the  Supreme  Court  with  Its  rec- 
ommendation. The  Supreme  Court,  of  covirse, 
is  free  to  make  whatever  changes  in  the 
draft  It  deems  appropriate. 

The  result  of  this  procedure  Is  that  any 
change  proposed  by  the  Supreme  Court  hss 
received  careful  consideration  by  a  number 
of  able  people.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
in  Congress  should  forgo  our  responslbUlty 
to  make  an  Independent  Judgment  on  the 
merit  of  any  propoeal.  It  does  mean,  however 
that  we  should  accord  a  healthy  respect  to 
any  amendment  proposed  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

For  many  years  the  Supreme  Court's  pro- 
posed amendments  to  rules  of  "pleading, 
practice  and  procedure"  routinely  became 
effective  without  congressional  action  or  in- 
put. This  changed  in  early  1973,  when  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  (Public  Law  93-12) 
postponing  indefinitely  the  effective  date  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  proposed  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence.  The  legislation  that  established 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  (Public  Law 
93-696)  created  special  procedures  for 
amending  the  evidence  rules.  These  pro- 
cedures make  it  easier  for  Congress  to  post- 
pone proposed  amendments  and  give  Con- 
gress a  greater  role  in  their  development. 

The  recent  experience  with  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure suggests  that  the  method  of  amend- 
ing niles  of  "pleading,  practice  and  proce- 
diire"  can  be  improved.  Judge  Thomsen, 
when  he  testified  before  the  House  Judiciary 
C(Mnmlttee's  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, stated,  on  behalf  of  the  chief  Justice 
and  members  of  the  Judicial  Conference's 
SUndlng  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice 
and  Procedure,  that  It  would  be  wise  to  have 
a  closer  relationship  with  Congress  during 
the  formulation  of  proposed  amendments. 
He  suggested  that  members  of  Congrees 
might  serve  on  Judicial  Conference  com- 
mittees. 

Howard  Lesnick,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  sug- 
gested In  testimony  that  the  rule-making 
and  amending  process  be  re-examined  and 
suggested  four  areas  of  inquiry.  First,  is  there 
a  sufficiently  widespread  input  into  the  proc- 
ess by  all  segments  of  the  legal  profession  and 
the  public  Itself?  Second,  is  the  authority  to 
appoint  members  of  Judicial  Conference 
committees  too  centralized  and  does  it  result 
In  unrepresentative  committees?  Third.  U  it 
appropriate  to  utilize  the  Supreme  Cotirt  as 
the  official  promulgator  of  amendments? 
Fourth,  is  the  method  of  congressional  re- 
view meaningful  or  does  It  undermine  the 
rule-making  process  Itself?  "The  Federal 
Bule-Maklng  Prooeas:  A  Time  for  Be-ex- 
amlnatlon,"  in  the  May,  1975,  issue  of  this 
Journal  (page  679). 

It  seems  clear  that  few  are  entirely  aatla- 
fled  with  the  present  process.  The  Justice 
Department  expressed  unhapplness  with  the 
way  the  process  operated  with  respect  to  the 
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proposed  amendments  to  Rules  4  and  9  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procediu«. 
Alan  T.  Cole,  vice  chairman  of  the  Section 
of  Criminal  Justice,  Indicated  in  his  testi- 
mony on  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure that  the  section  woiild  like  to  become 
more  Involved  In  the  process. 

Perhaps  the  time  is  ripe  for  Congress  to  re- 
examine the  process  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  Rules  Enabling  Acts  ought  to  be 
amended. 


OUR  UJf.  AMBASSADOR  IN  THE 
LION'S  DEN 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  TLOKWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Dr.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  has  always 
been  an  outspoken,  honest  advocate  of 
his  point  of  view.  It  is  especially  refresh- 
ing, however,  to  see  that  his  role  at  the 
UJT.  has  not  diminished  his  candor. 

He  has  quoted  with  approval  a  descrip- 
tion of  Uganda's  General  Amin  as  a  "rac- 
ist murderer,"  a  description  that  seems 
applicable  enough  to  an  alleged  leader 
who  hates  certain  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  and  advocates  the  destruction  of 
an  entire  nation.  To  the  surprise  of  some 
and  the  chagrin  of  General  Amin's  noisy 
claque  of  admirers,  and  to  the  credit  of 
President  Ford,  the  administration  has 
flatly  refused  to  condemn  Patrick  Moyni- 
han just  because  he  committed  the  some- 
what undiplomatic  sin  of  speaking  the 
plain  truth. 

Now  comes  another  instance  described 
by  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  in  a  Septem- 
ber 25,  1975,  column  reprinted  in  the 
October  10  issue  of  National  Review.  It 
seems  that  Dr.  Moynihan  was  pressed  by 
a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  issue  of  a  presumptuous  anti-United 
States  resolution  adopted  by  a  gathering 
of  representatives  of  so-called  third 
world  countries  in  Lima,  Peru.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  resolution  was  Puerto  Rico, 
which  was.  to  put  it  mildly,  none  of  the 
gathering's  business. 

The  reporter  for  the  Times  clearly  had 
failed  to  appreciate  either  the  knowledge 
or  the  candor  of  his  opposition  because, 
without  hesitation.  Dr.  Moynihan  pro- 
ceeded neatly  to  skewer  him  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  all  of  us  with  a  badly 
needed  lesson  in  what  it  means  to  be  a 
great  power — and  what  it  takes  to  remain 
one. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Buckley's  very  cogent 
column  follows: 

Let  trx  Jot  bk  UwcoNWfiB) 
(By  Wm.  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

New  York,  Sept.  26. — The  combination  of 
dignity,  ebullience,  and  purpose  shown  by 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  Jolt  of  pleas- 
ure we  have  taken  since  the  formation  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  One  associates  the  UN,  In 
memory,  as  the  place  where  American  rep- 
reeentatlves  regularly  apologize  for  Thomas 
Jefferson's  having  owned  slaves,  which  ends 
up  being  the  direct  catise  of  poverty  in  Liber- 
la.  And  yet  as  the  years  went  on  it  becama 
clear  that  the  United  Nations  would  never 
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be  used,  and  probably  never  could  be  uaed. 
as  a  genuine  pulpit  for  right-minded  reform. 
No  American  ambassador  would  ever  go  to 
the  General  Assembly,  address  the  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  so-called  77  mdlgent 
nations  of  the  Third  World  and  say,  "Gentle- 
men: My  government  recommends  that  you 
go  home  and  teU  your  people  to  get  off  their 
behlnds  and  start  to  work;  that  your  politi- 
cians cut  down  the  level  of  their  conspicuolis 
consiimption — which,  for  instance,  requires 
General  Mobuto  to  travel  here  with  66  per- 
sonal attendants;  and  while  you're  at  it,  we 
suggest  you  give  a  few  moments  each  day 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  entirely  prob- 
lematic future  of  your  everlasting  soul." 
Ixnay. 

The  only  thing  you  can  get  away  with  is 
fiashes  of  genuine  spirit,  on  those  few  Issues 
In  which  the  United  States  has  only  two 
alternatives:  total  moral  capitulation,  or — 
fight. 

Moynihan  did  this  recently  and,  as  ex- 
pected, he  was  taxed  on  it  on  Meet  the  Press, 
by  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  exchange  Is  as  bracing  as  a  speech  by 
Patrick  Henry. 

Mr.  Hoffman  began  by  saying  that  he  had 
been  In  Lima,  Peru  a  few  weeks  ago,  where 
the  Third  World  had  met  to  frame  its  de- 
mands upon  the  United  States — eating  and 
drinking  its  way  (I  supply  the  detail,  not 
Mr.  Hoffman)  right  through  a  revolution  in 
the  host  country,  which  is  less  noticeable 
to  any  of  the  77  than  the  failure  of  the  wine 
waiter  to  refill  a  glass — when  somebody  began 
circulating  a  red-hot  document.  It  was  "a 
diplomatic  note  of  the  umted  States  to  the 
government  of  President  Nyerere  and  the 
diplomatic  note  says,"  said  Mr.  Hoffman 
darkly,  "that  If  the  Tanzanlan  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  votes  against  the 
United  States  In  the  issue  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  United  States  would  consider  this  a 
flagrant  Interference  Into  United  States  in- 
ternal affairs  and  an  unfriendly  act,  and  this 
new^aper.  the  Daily  News  of  Tanzania,  has 
a  comment  and  says  that  la  'a  rude  and  In- 
tlmldatory  act.'  Now  my  question  la.  was  this 
that  new  strategy  toward  the  Third  World 
that  you  have  advocated?  Is  that  an  example 
of  it?" 

Moynihan  was,  manifestly,  prepared.  He 
began  by  abjuring  equivocation. 

"It  most  assuredly  Is.  We  did  not  intend  it 
as  a  rude  act.  It  wasn't.  We  Intended  it  to 
have  consequences.  It  did." 

He  explained.  "Now,  let's  q>eak  clearly 
about  what  we  are  talking  about.  There  are 
things  which  no  nation  can  do,  whether  it 
Is  a  big  nation  or  a  small  one.  without  pro- 
ducing some  response  from  the  United 
States. 

"Remember,"  Mr.  Moynihan  waa  now  the 
professor,  back  at  Harvard,  "we  are  t4^iH"E 
In  this  case  about  a  resolution  which,  in  ef- 
fect, authorized  an  Insurgency  movement  In 
the  United  States.  It  called  for  us  to  stop 
'political  persecution'  in  Puerto  Rico — where 
l^ere  are  free  elections  regularly  and  recur- 
rently with  respect  to  Independence — and 
formally  recognize  the  National  Liberation 
Movement  of  Puerto  Rico  [as  having]  the 
same  status  as  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization. 

"This  committee  of  24  consists  of  16  police 
states,  fo\ir  democracies,  and  four  In  be- 
tween. We  are  not  about  to  be  lectured  by 
police  states  on  the  processes  of  electoral 
democracy.  .  .  .  They  are  Impugning  our 
democracy;  they  are  threatening  to  start  an 
Insurrection  in  this  country.  And  that  we 
regard  as  an  unfriendly  act,  and  we  told  them 
so  .  .  .  and  we  beat  them." 

It  Isn't  only  that  Moynihan  was  clearly 
right  m  what  he  did,  and  entirely,  compel- 
llngly  right  In  the  way  he  explained  it.  He  has 
in  fact  Increased  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  within  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
too  iB  right. 
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SMALL  BUSINESSMEN  AND  THE 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
sorry  to  see  the  House  pass  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection  bill,  which  I 
voted  against,  yesterday.  I  felt  compelled 
to  oppose  this  legislation  to  create  yet 
another  bureaucratic  agency  to  inter- 
fere with  the  economic  life  of  this  Na- 
tion. The  only  saving  grace  I  can  find 
in  this  action  is  that  the  House  also 
passed  two  major  amendments  to  Im- 
prove the  bill  as  a  whole.  One  of  these 
was  the  amendment  I  cosponsored  to  ex- 
empt small  businesses  from  the  Agen- 
cy's controls  which  could  add  yet  more 
to  the  unfair  burden  of  regulation  they 
must  bear.  The  second  Is  the  amendment 
to  cut  offices  In  the  executive  branch 
which  duplicate  the  role  of  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection.  This,  at  least. 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  against 
the  mushrooming  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucrsicy  and  redtape. 

The  Consumer  I*rotection  Agency  Is 
intended  to  represent  the  interests  of 
consumers  before  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  and  to  discover  fraud  or  sub- 
stantial economic  Injury  to  the  con- 
sumer. Smsill  businessmen  have  many 
common  interests  with  consumers.  If 
small  businesses  were  not  exempted  from 
the  interrogatory  powers  of  the  ACP 
administrator,  this  procedure  would  be  a 
costly  and  time-consuming  step  for 
small  businessmen.  The  present  paper- 
work requirements  cost  small  business- 
men over  $18  billion  per  year.  In  the 
long  nm,  the  consumer  has  to  bear  the 
costs  of  this  unnecessary  paperwork.  To 
save  this  cost,  six  other  Congresspersons 
and  I  sponsored  the  amendment  to  ex- 
empt businesses  with  less  than  $1  million 
in  net  assets  or  with  fewer  than  25  em- 
ployees from  the  provisions  empowering 
the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  to 
issue  Interrogatives  or  request  informa- 
tion. This  amendment  was  agreed  to  by 
a  recorded  vote  of  401  ayes  to  6  noes. 

This  amendment  will  also  protect  the 
small  businessman  from  imwlse  and  un- 
necessary Government  Interference  and 
will  protect  the  consumer  from  the  cost 
of  such  Government  action.  From  here, 
we  must  go  on  to  find  other  ways  of  stop- 
ping such  Government  Interference.  But 
certainly  this  amendment  is  a  step  to- 
ward strengthening  the  free  enterprise 
system,  giving  the  small  businesses  an 
opportunity  to  be  more  competitive,  and 
saving  the  consumer  millions  of  dollars. 

In  addition,  we  must  take  steps  to 
eliminate  the  significant  and  unneces- 
sary cost  to  consumers  and  small  busi- 
nesses which  emanates  from  anticom- 
petitive and  monopolistic  practices.  A 
preliminary  1972  study  of  about  100 
major  Industries  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  discovered  that  consumers 
were  overcharged  by  $15  billion  due 
merely  to  their  concentrated  structures. 
An  Important  study,  conducted  by  the 
FTC's  Bureau  of  Economics,  estimated 
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the  economic  waste  and  losses  from 
oligopoly  and  monopolistic  practices  at 
6J  percent  of  the  ONP.  Based  on  the 
1974  GNP  of  $1,396.7  bllllon,  this  waste 
amounts  to  about  $87  bllllon  annually. 

Small  businesses  are  frequently 
aqueeaed  out  by  the  monopoly  power  of 
large  companies.  One  key  obligation  of 
the  consumer  advocate  will  be  to  focus 
on  monopolistic  practices  and  require 
strict  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws. 

I  was  eoeciaDy  pleased  that  the  House 
approved  the  licCloskey-Heckler  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  379  to  27.  This  amend- 
ment will  require  all  functions  within 
the  executive  branch  which  duplicate 
the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection's 
responsibilities  or  which  can  be  per- 
formed more  appropriately  by  the  Agen- 
cy to  be  merged  Into  the  Agency's  oper- 
ations. This  amendment  will  directly  af- 
fect at  least  20  offices  scattered  through- 
out the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  amendment  also  requires  the  Of- 
fice of  Bianagement  and  Budget  to  iden- 
tify and  report  within  6  months  on  the 
ofllces  and  programs  which  can  be  re- 
placed by  the  new  agency  and  which 
will  require  congressional  action  to  be 
consolidated.  This  amendment,  there- 
fore, will  substantially  cut  the  Federal 
budget  by  eliminating  duplicate  offices 
and  agencies  and  will  produce  savings 
which  may  exceed  the  operational  cost 
of  the  new  Agency.  This  Nation  has  wait- 
ed too  long  to  begin  a  reduction  in  the 
wastefulness  and  Ineffectiveness  of  the 
bureaucracy.  The  McCloskey-Heckler 
amendment  abolishes  a  numbo*  of  con- 
sumer-related offices,  programs,  and  ac- 
tivities. It  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  precedent-setting 
legislation  will  be  followed  in  similar 
cases  scheduled  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress. I  c(nnmend  this  aspect  of  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  ask  that 
they  strongly  curb  the  growing  powers 
of  the  Washington  bureaucracy. 

Although  these  amendments  improved 
the  Agency  for  Consiuner  Protection  bill, 
as  I  sincerely  believe,  I  found  that  I  was 
compelled  to  vote,  with  198  other  Mem- 
bers, against  this  legislation.  While  I  co- 
sponsored  the  small  business  amendment 
and  strongly  supported  the  IifcCloskey- 
Hecklo:  amendment,  I  felt  in  the  final 
analysis  that  this  country  does  not  need 
another  bureaucratic  agency  to  Interfere 
with  Its  economic  life. 


A  BICENTENNIAL  CEUSRATION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxnfon 
nf  THK  HOnSK  OP  REPRBSENTATTVSS 

Friday,  November  7.  1975 

Mr.  ICKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  unique 
concept  for  celebrating  our  200th  birth- 
day has  generated  so  much  favorable 
comment  in  Chicago  and  throughout  the 
country  that  I  think  it  is  worth  sharing 
with  an  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  The 
idea  originated  with  Chlcsgo  attorney 
Marvin  J.  Roeenblum  who,  together  with 
Chlcaco  radio  aonooncer  Sherman  Kap- 
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Ian,  has  discussed  the  concept  in  news- 
paper, radio,  and  television  Interviews  in 
mskny  American  cities.  The  idea  is  en- 
titled "Hands  Across  the  Nation"  and  it 
involves  a  coast  to  coast  chain  comi>osed 
of  people  of  all  ages,  nationalities,  re- 
ligions, and  races  linking  hands.  The 
chain  would  last  for  15  to  20  minutes  on 
July  4,  1976.  I  consider  this  proposal  to 
be  a  particularly  significant  Bicenten- 
nial exercise  because  it  graphically  ex- 
presses the  unity  among  people  that  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  mosaic  comprising 
American  society.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
participatory,  rather  than  spectator, 
event  providing  a  sense  of  c(Hnmunlty 
lacking  in  other  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tions. Although  it  is  certainly  true  that 
formidable  organizational  problems  need 
to  be  overcome  in  order  to  effectuate 
"Hands  Across  the  Nation,"  the  solution 
of  these  problems  only  adds  to  the  in- 
spirational potential  of  the  idea.  I  urge 
ail  Members  of  Congress  to  give  this  idea 
their  fullest  consideration  so  that  for  the 
first  time  in  our  Nation's  history  we  can 
be  literally  Joined  together  in  a  physical 
manifestation  of  our  national  commit- 
ment to  an  indivisible  nation  offering 
both  the  hope  and  the  promise  of  broth- 
erhood among  all  of  its  people. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  PENNSYLVANIA  ON 
CANVAS 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  GOODUNG 


OF  PENNSTLTAIOA 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7.  1975 

Mr.  OOODUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  invite  my  colleagues  and  their 
constituents  to  view  105  paintings  which 
capture  thfe  scenic  beauty,  the  rich  and 
varied  historical  background,  and  the  in- 
dustrial accomplishments  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  spirit  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  captured  by  an  artist,  Nick  Ruggi- 
erl,  a  resident  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict for  the  past  27  years. 

Nick  Rugglerl.  art  director  of  the  Har- 
risburg  Patriot-News  and  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Arts  In  London,  England,  began 
painting  the  collection  in  1971  after  re- 
ceiving a  commission  from  the  publisher 
of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  Mr. 
John  Baum. 

Contained  in  Ruggleri's  "Commemo- 
rative Portrait  of  Pennsylvania"  is  an  oU, 
acryUc,  or  watercolor  depicting  an  im- 
portant event  or  development  in  each 
of  the  67  counties  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  are  in  addition,  nine  Common- 
wealth scenes,  a  map  montage  of  Penn- 
sylvania plus  paintings  of  the  State  bird, 
tree,  and  flower. 

Ruggleri's  Bicentennial  art  exhibit 
premiered  on  September  21,  1975,  at  the 
William  Penn  Memorial  Museum  in  Har- 
risburg. His  works  can  be  viewed  at  the 
museum  through  November  30.  Follow- 
ing the  Harrisburg  exhibition,  the  dis- 
play will  go  on  tour  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania for  16  months. 

know  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
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atlves  will  Join  with  me  In  congratulat- 
ing not  only  Mr.  Rugglerl  for  his  contri- 
bution to  our  Bicentennial,  but  to  the 
Patriot-News  for  sponsoring  the  exhibit. 


COMMON  srrus  piCKErma  bill 

SHOULD  BE  VETOED 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mon situs  picketing  legislation  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  smd  is  now 
before  the  Senate  should  be  vetoed  by 
President  Ford  in  the  event  that  It  is 
approved. 

This  legislation  is  openly  designed  to 
give  construction  union  officials  the 
power  to  drive  nonunion  workers  from 
their  jobs.  Under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, vast  new  powers  are  given  to  offi- 
cials of  the  building  trades  unions.  It 
would  authorize  union  pickets  to  shut 
down  an  entire  construction  site  because 
of  a  dispute  with  a  single  subcontractor. 
Usually,  such  disputes  involve  the  hiring 
of  construction  workers  who  have  chosen 
not  to  work  for  closed  shop  contractors. 
Clearly,  the  result  would  be  that  con- 
tractors would  be  forced  to  hire  only 
union  members  in  order  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. 

Discussing  this  legislation,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers,  whose  members  are 
often  employed  on  construction  jobs, 
warned  that  enactment  of  the  bill  would 
give  union  bosses  a  death  grip  on  the 
entire  Industry. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  and  vocal 
opposition  to  this  imion  sponsored  legis- 
lation throughout  the  country.  The  Port- 
land Oregonian,  for  example,  editorially 
declared  that: 

If  the  ban  on  secondary  boycotts  Is 
at>oIl8bMl,  general  contractors  wlU  And  that 
unions  will  be  able  to  dictate  which  subcon- 
tractors they  can  do  business  with — lead- 
ing to  certain  demise  of  the  open-site  or 
merit-site  system  In  which  union  and  non- 
union contractors  work  side  by  side.  Con- 
struction workers,  on  their  part,  will  hare 
their  freedom  to  chooee  between  union  and 
non-union  employers  eroded. 

This  legislation  would  seriously  dam- 
age the  freedom  of  American  workers. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  an  administra- 
tion which  repeatedly  declares  its  al- 
legiance to  free  enterprise  would  approve 
of  such  a  law. 

In  its  editorial  of  November  1,  1975, 
the  Washington  Star  urges  President 
Ford  to  veto  this  bill  if  it  reaches  his 
desk.  The  Star  declares  that: 

In  the  past,  the  Pord  Administration  hM 
been  opposed  to  the  common  situs  picketing 
bill,  and  It  Is  not  entirely  clear  what  brought 
about  the  apparent  agreement  to  back  off 
.  .  Obviously  pollUcs  is  a  factor  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent Pord  ought  to  reconsider  and  veto  the 
picketing  bill  .  .  .  Approving  a  bill  that 
wUl  coerce  general  contractors  Into  using 
only  union  suboontractors,  that  will  lessen 
competition,  that  will  result  In  higher  con- 
struction ooeti.  that  will  nrtrict  freedom  ol 
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choice  for  enq>loyers  and  workers,  can  hard- 
ly be  Justified  on  political  or  any  other 
ground. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
editorial,  "Closing  Down  The  Job,"  as  it 
appeared  in  the  November  1,  1975  Issue 
of  the  Washington  Star,  and  insert  it 
into  the  Rscoro  at  this  time: 
Clobzno  Down  thx  Job 

The  White  House  Is  reported  to  have  made 
a  deal  to  trade  away  its  opposition  to  "com- 
mon situs"  picketing  legislation  in  return 
for  passage  of  an  administration-supported 
bill  to  Improve  collective  bargaining  prac- 
tices in  the  construction  Industry.  It's  a  bad 
trade. 

We  support  the  collective  bargaining  bill 
because  It  would  tend  to  bring  order  to  the 
bargaining  process  in  the  strike-prone  con- 
struction Industry.  It  would  give  national 
union  leaders  more  control  over  capricious 
local  units  that  too  often  use  whlpsawlng 
and  other  questionable  tactics  to  force  up 
wage  scales.  By  creating  a  Construction  In- 
dustry Collective  Bargaining  Committee 
made  up  of  labor,  management  and  govern- 
ment representatives,  it  would  provide  a  tool 
to  reduce  strikes  In  the  Industry. 

But  this  legislation  should  In  no  way  be 
considered  a  tradeoff  for  the  common  situs 
picketing  bill.  If  one  cannot  be  bad  without 
the  other,  it  would  be  preferable  to  have 
neither,  for  the  benefits  of  the  collective 
bargaining  bill  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  disadvantages  of  the  picketing  bill. 

The  common  situs  picketing  bill  would  al- 
low union  workers  striking  against  a  sub- 
contractor to  shut  down  an  entire  construc- 
tion project.  The  Supreme  Co\irt  ruled  In 
1951  that  throwing  a  picket  line  around  an 
entire  project  when  the  strike  is  against 
only  one  of  the  subcontractors  amounts  to 
a  secondary  boycott  outlawed  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

For  a  quarter  century,  unions  have  been 
chafing  xinder  this  restriction.  Unable  to  get 
the  Taft-Hartley  provision  overturned  in  the 
courts,  they  are  asking  Congress  to  do  it  leg- 
islatively. The  bill  simply  would  declare  that 
a  strike  against  a  general  contractor,  even 
though  the  complaint  is  against  one  of  the 
subcontractors,  does  not  constitute  a  second- 
ary boycott. 

The  result  would  be  that  contractors 
would  be  unable  to  mix  union  and  non- 
union subcontractors  on  a  project.  If  they 
did,  they  would  face  the  certainty  of  the  job 
being  closed  down  by  union  strikers  who 
could  set  up  picket  lines  around  the  whole 
project.  It  would  give  unions  a  weapon  with 
which  they  could  bludgeon  contractors  into 
going  the  union  way  or  not  going  at  all. 

Until  this  section,  conunon  situs  picketing 
legislation  has  been  given  short  shrift  on 
Capitol  Hill.  But  the  influx  of  labor-sup- 
ported members  into  the  94th  Congress,  plus 
the  deal  that  apparently  was  struck  with  the 
White  House,  has  greased  the  way  for  pas- 
sage. 

Supporters  of  the  common  situs  bill  have 
been  careful  to  see  that  it  and  the  collective 
bargaining  measure  travel  the  legislative 
road  together.  They  fear  that  the  picketing 
bui  might  get  sidetracked  U  it  had  to  stand 
on  its  own.  After  both  measures  passed  the 
Bouse  in  tandem,  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee approved  both  and  they  probably  will  go 
to  the  Senate  floor  at  approximately  the  same 
time. 

In  the  past,  the  Pord  administration  has 
been  opposed  to  the  common  situs  picketing 
bill,  and  it  is  not  entirely  clear  what  brought 
about  the  apparent  agreement  to  back  off  if 
the  collective  bargaining  bUl  is  passed.  Ob- 
viously politics  is  a  factor.  Many  leaders  of 
building  trades  unions  supported  the  Repub- 
Ucan  party  in  the  last  presidential  election 
and  no  doubt  President  Pord  Is  hoping  for 
such  support  next  year. 

President  Ponl  ought  to  reconsider  and 
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veto  the  picketing  bill  if  it  reaches  his  desk. 
Approving  a  biU  that  will  coerce  general  con- 
tractors into  Mslng  only  union  subcontrac- 
tors, that  wiU  lessen  competition,  that  will 
result  in  higher  construction  costs,  that  will 
restrict  freedom  of  choice  for  employers  and 
workers,  can  hardly  be  justlfled  on  political 
or  any  other  ground. 


KVIE  CHIEF  LAUDS  STATE  AID  AS 
LANDMARK 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  more 
than  a  month  ago,  the  California  State 
Legislature  enacted  a  law  which,  for  the 
first  time,  creates  the  mechanism  for 
State  financial  support  of  public  broad- 
casting. The  act  created  the  California 
Commission  for  Public  Broadcasting,  an 
agency  charged  with  encouraging  and 
supporting  the  development  of  the 
State's  public  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions. A  sum  of  $183,000  was  authorized 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  medium  in 
the  initial  year  of  the  new  law. 

This  vote  of  confidence  by  our  State's 
representative  body  indicates  a  growing 
public  support  for  noncommercial  broad- 
casting. It  Is  clear  that  public  broadcast- 
ing has  come  of  age.  It  is  time  we  in  the 
Congress  assume  a  leadership  role  in 
rendering  an  appropriate,  Insulated, 
long-range  program  for  Federal  tax  sup- 
port of  the  media,  H.R.  6461,  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us,  would  achieve  that 
objective. 

California's  testimonial  to  public 
broadcasting  serves  as  notice  to  this  Con- 
gress that  the  public  demands  the  sup- 
poit  of  its  Federal  Government  in  the 
viable  development  of  public  broadcast- 
ing. In  its  October  2d  edition,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  published  an  account  of  the 
significance  the  medium's  local  and  na- 
tional leaders  ascribe  to  the  State's  ac- 
tion— an  action  we  in  Washington  are 
well  advised  to  consider  as  we  deliberate 
on  the  biU  before  us.  I  include  the  news 
article  to  be  placed  in  the  Record: 
KVIE  Chzet  Lauds  Statx  An>  as  Lansmaxk 
(By  John  V.  Biurst) 

A  bUl  calling  for  state  support  of  public 
television  has  been  signed  into  law  by  Qov. 
Edmund  O.  Brown  Jr.,  and  FTV  executive 
Arthur  A.  Paul  is  calling  it  "the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  happen  to  California's  pub- 
lic television  since  the  stations  were  orig- 
inally licensed." 

Paul's  reaction  comes  from  imder  Ijoth  his 
hats — as  president  of  the  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia Public  Television  Stations  and  as  exec- 
utive vice  president-general  manager  of 
KVIE,  Channel  6,  Sacramento's  pubUc  TV 
station.  ^ 

Bis  excitement  involves  AB625.  It  creates 
a  California  Commission  for  Public  Broad- 
casting and  earmarks  9183,000  for  its  first 
year  of  operation. 

The  commission  is  to  propose  a  pcrficy  for 
state  support  of  public  TV,  suggest  priorities 
for  state  grants  and  make  plans  for  a  micro- 
wave system  that  could  txim  California's  13 
FTV  stations  into  an  informal,  statewide 
network. 

As  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Terry  Oog- 
gln,  D-San  BemanUno,  the  measure  called 
for  spending  $4  million  on  the  microwave 
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system  and  for  state  support  of  98  miUion  a 
year  for  five  years.  But  Paul  says  he  is 
"ecstatic"  over  the  amended  outcome,  any- 
way. 

"The  most  important  thing  about  this  bUI 
being  passed — and  signed  rather  than  al- 
lowed to  become  law,"  he  said  yesterday 
afternoon,  "is  that  it  establishes  the  prin- 
ciple of  state  support  for  public  television." 

Paul  said  California  currently  ranks  4Sth 
in  the  nation  in  terms  of  state  support  to 
public  TV — saved  from  being  dead  last  by 
dint  of  its  payments  to  KPB8  in  San  Diego 
for  that  station's  services  as  a  teaching  lab. 

"At  6,"  Pa»il  reported,  "we've  been  working 
for  this  bill  ever  since  we  helped  form  the 
Association  of  California  Public  Television 
Stations  in  1972."  And  it  won't  do  KVIE  any 
harm,  either: 

"We  believe  strongly  in  the  fact  that  CaU- 
fomlans  want  to  know  how  their  govern- 
ment woriu.  And,  of  course,  we're  on  the 
scene  to  provide  on-the-spot  coverage  of 
important  legislative  and  administrative 
hearings"— especially  now  that  Channel  0 
finally  has  a  mobile  TV  unit  for  remote  tele- 
casts. 

"With  the  prospect  of  state  support  to 
produce  such  programming,"  Paul  said, 
"KVIE  is  on  the  brink  of  the  role  it's  been  in 
a  national  position  to  fulfill  for  vears  but 
hasn't  had  the  capability  to." 

When  he  was  in  town  last  Priday  Hartford 
N.  Ounn  Jr.,  president  of  the  national  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Service,  called  on  Gov. 
Brown  to  urge  him  to  sign  the  measure,  then 
already  on  his  desk. 

"It  isn't  much  money,"  he  told  a  KVIS  staff 
meeting.  "But  it  establishes  the  principle 
of  state  support — and  it  is  enough  money 
to  let  you  undertake  some  demonstration 
programs." 

PaiU  figures  as  much  as  9100,000  of  the 
initial  appropriation  might  be  avaUable  for 
pUot  programs  "that  would  demonstrate  the 
kind  of  things  that  might  be  done  if  we  get 
adequate  funding  in  the  future." 

The  state's  12  PTV  sUUons  are  KOCK, 
HimUngton  Beach;  KCET  (and  the  schools' 
KLCS  and  KV8T),  Los  Angeles;  BCVCR,  San 
Bernardino;  KPB3,  San  Diego:  KQKD,  San 
Pranclsco;  KTEH,  San  Jose;  KCSM,  San 
Mateo;  KIXE,  Redding;  KEET.  Eureka,  and 
KVIE  in  Sacramento. 

A  13th  is  on  the  way:  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  recently  issued  a 
construction  permit  for  a  public  TV  sUtion 
in  Fresno. 


A  WAY  TO  ANSWER  OUR  NATIONAL 
PRIORmr  CREDIT  NEEDS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  icxssoumi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7,  1975 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
10481,  the  Intergovernmental  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act — perhaps  better 
described  as  the  New  York  emergency 
assistance  bill— will  shortly  be  scheduled 
for  floor  action. 

To  prevent  default  on  their  obliga- 
tions or  further  damaging  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  tax-exempt  bond  maiicet, 
the  measure  provides  the  administration 
with  discretionary  authority  to  guaran- 
tee the  obligations  of  State  and  local 
governments  when  the  money  market 
would  otherwise  be  closed  to  them.  Al- 
though it  does  not  specifically  say  so,  the 
narrowly  drawn  bill  Is  aimed  exclusively 
at  New  Yoi^  State  and  City. 

Although  I  support  this  legislation  be- 
cause it  can  provide  immediate  assist- 
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anoe.  I  believe  there  Is  a  much  better, 
loog-range  lUHWoach  to  this  issue  in  the 
form  of  HJi.  10462.  the  Emergency  Fi- 
nandaJ  Assistance  Corpcnration  Act, 
nbltt  I  Introduoed  and  which  Is  eospon- 
sored  by  10  IfembeiB  of  the  House.  The 
measure  is  dwdgned  to  assist  New  York 
if  it  puts  its  financial  ho\ise  In  order. 
More  importantly,  it  would  provide  fl- 
noDCial  aid  to  State  and  local  govera- 
menta  and  other  priority  area  borrowers 
who  cannot  obtain  ade<iuate  loan  funds 
<m  reasonable  terms. 

Ifr.  ^leaicer.  a  brief  explanation  of  my 
position  on  this  Issue  together  with  a 
description  of  what  the  anergency  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  Corpraratian  Act 
would  do  is  presented  in  a  supplemental 
view  which  I  have  written  to  accranpany 
the  Iwtnlrlng  committee  report  on  HH. 
10481. 1  include  my  supplemental  view  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko  : 
SomxamrrAi,     Vixw     or     BMruMsantrrvM 

liBOlTOK   K.    SxrUJVAN    ON    HH.    10481,    THX 

^JwnaaorwMwimrtAi.    EicsaoxircT    Assist- 
tMcm  Act 

I  bave  wrlous  rea«rvations  about  this  leg- 
UUtkm.  but  I  support  It  because  It  Is  tbe 
only  measure  tmmedlately  avaUable  to  pro- 
vide Mew  York  City  and  State,  wltb  a  means 
of  aTofaUng  default  and,  thus,  protecting 
tbe  municipal  bond  market  from  drastic  ero- 
sion of  amfldence  tbat  could  prove  devastat- 
ing to  tbe  credit  needs  of  State  and  local 
govemmenta  across  tbe  nation. 

H.S.  10481  Is  a  ona-sbot  bill  aimed  solely 
at  New  York  City's  financial  rfiiommft  it 
completely  falls  to  address  tbe  cbronle  and 
wonenslng  credit  problems  wbleb  bobble 
State  and  local  governments  In  tbelr  efforts 
to  obtain  adequate  loan  funds  on  reasonable 
tttiaa  to  finance  vital  public  works  and 
facilities. 

A  review  of  financial  news  produces  con- 
vincing proof  tbat  an  increasing  ntimber  of 
munlclpaUtles  and  otber  political  subdivi- 
sions are  steadUy  being  aqueesed  out  of  tbe 
monay  market  by  steadily  rising  interest 
rates  and  a  diminishing  pool  of  investors. 
Hare  and  man  local  governments  are  find- 
ing tbat  tbey  cannot  even  fioat  tbelr  bond 
ISMas  because  no  bids  whatsoever  are  re- 
cetvad  or  tbat  bids  tbat  are  made  carry  de- 
mands tor  Interest  rates  which  exceed  legal 
penplaslble  limits. 

X  rsadUy  acknowledge  that  tbe  clrcum- 
stanflss  In  wblcb  New  York  City  finds  itself 
bava  bad  a  significant  adverse  efl«ct  on  the 
bond  market.  However,  tbe  long-term  debt 
financing  proMams  <a  communities  through- 
out tbe  country  did  not  begin  wltb  New  Ycwk 
and  tbey  win  not  end  with  tbe  aid  this  bill 
would  provide  to  tbat  City. 

Tbe  Congressional  Budget  Ofllce  confirmed 
this  point  in  a  paper  it  issued  on  October  10, 
1075.  Tlia  Budget  Ofloe  stated: 

■_■•  W«w  York's  altuatton  Is  far  from  tbe 
worst  In  tbe  nation.  One  compoaite  index  of 
central  etty  diaadvantaga  shows  New  York  in 
better  shape  than  Newark.  Baltimore  and 
Chicago,  as  weU  as  eight  other  large  urban 
craters.  .  . 

Wbat  U  clearly  needed  is  a  Federal  agency 
which  can  make  direct  loans  and  guaran- 
tee loans  to  Bute  and  local  governments 
wlien  theee  borrowers  cannot  obtain  ade- 
quate credit  on  reasonable  terms  from  other 
lenders.  Moreover,  such  an  agency,  serving  as 
a  lender  of  last  resort,  should  be  equipped  to 
meet  the  national  priority  credit  needs  of 
smaU  and  medium  size  business  and  indus- 
try and  moderate  Income  bousing  which  are 
also  vletUnlaed  by  tbe  lack  of  adequate  credit 
OQ  reasonable  terms. 

Tndaed.  the  bearing  record  on  HJt.  10481  Is 
replete  with  examples  and  testimony  wblcb 
i^owtbe  credit  problems  oT  State  and  local 
governments  to  be  nationwide  in  scope  and 
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daservlng  of  a  legislative  response  tbat  goes 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  New  Y(»k  City 
or  New  York  State. 

William  White,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Mamarhtisetts  Housing  Finance  Agency, 
which  has  been  forced  to  cancel  bond  issues 
and  drastically  cut  back  the  production  of 
urgently  needed  housing  throughout  tbat 
State,  testified: 

"...  I  would  like  to  propose  that  the  fed- 
eral government  establish  an  agency  with  a 
standby  authority  of  $aO  bllUon  to  become 
a  resource  capital  fund.  This  agency  could 
make  direct  loans  or  guarantee  the  pur- 
chase of  tax-exempt  securities  at  current 
market  prices.  ...  It  would  be  a  bank  of 
last  resort." 

The  fact  that  the  problem  Is  nationwide 
in  Its  dimensions  and  requires  such  a  nation- 
wide approach  Is  reflected  in  the  testimony  of 
none  other  than  A.  W.  Clausen,  President  of 
Bank  America  Corporation,  parent  holding 
company  of  the  nation's  largest  commercial 
bank.  He  testified  that  : 

"The  financial  markets  of  the  country  are 
fioundering,  owing  In  considerable  part  to 
New  York  City's  budgetary  difficulties.  The 
market  for  municipal  bonds  has  been  the 
most  severely  affected,  wltb  interest  rates 
ciurently  at  the  highest  point  In  history.  .  .  . 
The  prohibitive  cost  of  borrowing  has  forced 
the  cancellation  or  delay  of  numerous  hous- 
ing and  public  works  projects." 

Bank  of  America  recommends  accordingly 
that: 

"...  a  new  agency  should  be  created  in 
the  Federal  government  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  municipalities  as  a  lender  of  last  re- 
sort." 

Tbe  solution  these  witnesses  have  advo- 
cated is  embodied  in  H.R.  10452.  which  would 
establish  an  Emergency  Financial  Assistance 
Corporation  to  provide  adequate  credit  on 
reasonable  terms  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  small  and  medium  size  business 
and  industry  and  to  finance  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing  when  private  lenders 
cannot  meet  theee  standards  for  priority 
area  borrowers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  proposal,  which 
is  oosponsored  by  16  Members  of  the  House, 
will  be  given  Inmiedlate  consideration  by  the 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  Commit- 
tee. Tbe  need  to  do  so  is  urgent. 


November  7,  1975 


THE  GOAL  OP  THE  COMMUNISTS: 
PORTUGAL,  SPAIN,  AND  FINALLY 
EUROPE 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OP  FLOSDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  7,  197S 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  watch  the  day-by-day  shifting  of 
events  and  forces  in  Portugal  In  what  is 
obviously  a  major  Soviet-backed  bid  for 
Communist  power  in  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, we  often  fail  to  remember  the  prob- 
lem of  what  a  Communist  victory  In 
Portugal  would  inevitably  mean  for  Spain 
and  for  Europe  and  tha  West  in  general. 

One  of  the  better  aimlyses  I  have  seen 
recently  Is  a  column  by  the  noted  au- 
thority on  International  affairs  James 
Bumham  in  the  October  10,  1975.  issue 
of  National  Review.  This  analysis  is  par- 
ticularly good  because  It  stems  from  Mr. 
Bumham's  firsthand  observations.  As  al- 
ways, B£r.  Bumham  clearly  discerns  the 
larger  significance  of  dally  events  and 
puts  them  in  the  proper  geopolitical  per- 
spective. 


Because  of  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Bumham's  observations.  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  his  article  into  the  Rzcord  at  this 
point: 

PoBTDOAL,  Spain,  Eoxofb 

(By  James  Bumham) 

The  then  waxing  coimtercultiu'e  had 
pulled  Marian  out  of  her  school  and  Cali- 
fornia family  eight  years  ago.  Her  mother — 
a  dear  friend  of  one  member  of  our  little 
group — was  Spanish  bom,  and  Marian  had 
ended  up  in  Madrid,  where  she  was  now 
studying,  she  told  us,  to  be  a  veterinarian 
"qiecializlng  In  large  animals."  She  was 
wearing  Jeans,  which.  In  the  context  of  the 
five  star  hotel  where  we  were  staying,  told  us 
that  though  she  was  willing  to  parley  wltb 
the  Feds,  she  was  not  yet  ready  to  return 
to  tbe  reservation. 

The  telephone  call  turned  out  to  be  few 
her,  and  she  talked  In  fast  Spanish.  "That's 
Fernando,"  she  reported,  "my  ex-boyfriend 
who  wont  admit  the  ex.  He's  downstairs  and 
Is  on  his  way  up.  I'm  trying  to  find  a  way 
to  shake  him  loose" — this  wasn't  altogether 
convincing  when  one  reflected  that  he  bad 
known  where  to  find  her — "but  he's  bright, 
and  if  you  really  want  to  eat  local,  he's  a 
painter  and  he  knoWs  everything  about  this 
city." 

Fernando  was  also  in  Jeans,  but  he  wore 
them  well,  and  bad  a  fine  black  beard  and 
a  pleasant  voice.  Marian  was  right  about  his 
knowledge  ot  Madrid.  He  took  us  to  a  district 
we  had  never  been  In,  and  we  ate  at  one  of 
those  food-bar  cafeterias  tbat  are  common 
in  Spanish  cities,  brightly  lit  and  Jammed 
with  people,  all  Spaniards  except  for  us, 
mostly  young  and  all  talking  at  full  speed. 
We  ate  and  drank  first  at  the  bar  and  then 
at  one  of  a  half  dozen  tables  in  a  small  back 
room.  Afterward  Fernando  led  us  to  a  large 
caf6,  also  filled  to  burstlngswltb  talk  and 
Spaniards — here  mostly,  I  gatbered,  painters. 
writers,  students.  Journalists^  younger  aca- 
demics. 

WHAT    KIND   OF   SOCIALISKt 

Fernando  bad  Just  got  back  from  three 
months  in  Portugal,  and  at  the  cafeteria  I 
asked  a  few  questions  about  his  experiences 
there,  the  r^ercusslons  In  Spain,  the  post- 
Franco  outlook,  etc.  His  replies  were  discreet 
EUid  noncommittal.  But  at  the  caf6,  whether 
from  the  wine  or  the  pressure  of  bis  ideas 
and  passions,  he  opened  up  in  the  melange  of 
French,  English,  Spanish,  and  gestures 
through  which  we  managed  to  commiuilcate. 
He  had  not  gone  to  Portugal  to  paint,  as 
we  bad  earlier  been  allowed  to  sissume,  but  to 
observe  and,  at  least  In  spirit.  Join  a  revo- 
lution. Thousands  of  young  men  and  women, 
not  only  from  Spain  but  from  aU  Europe, 
are  nutklng  this  same  pilgrimage. 

The  issue  In  Portugal,  as  Fernando  de- 
fined It,  Is  "socialism."  But,  I  asked  him, 
what  kind  of  socialism — a  Portuguese  pro- 
Western  socialism  or  a  socialism  controlled 
by  Moscow?  A  totalitarian  socialism  or  a 
pluralist,  democratic  socialism?  "BourgeoU 
democratle,"  be  emended.  "There  Is  only  on* 
8oclali«n.  It  has  reached  different  stages 
and  has  followed  different  paths  in  different 
countries,  but  everywhere  It  is  the  same 
struggle  for  the  same  goal.  There  cannot  be 
socialism  in  Portugal  without  Cunhal,  Just 
as  the  world  struggle  for  socialism  Is  Incon- 
ceivable apart  from  the  Soviet  tTnlon." 

Fernando  was  saying,  as  I  understood  him. 
that  "social  democracy"  is  an  illusion  or  a 
fraud.  The  "democracy"  of  a  pluralist,  demo- 
cratic socialism  Inevitably  turns  out  to  be 
"bourgeois";  that  is,  a  sociopolitical  struc- 
ture to  which  capitalism  and  a  privileged 
economic  class  can  (and  do)  adapt  them- 
selves. The  Scandinavian  countries — In  truth, 
most  of  the  advanced  non -Communist  coun- 
tries— seem  to  prove  him  correct,  contrary  to 
tbe  predictions  of  both  lalssez-falre  eco- 
nomics and  reformist  Marxism,  It  follows,  as 
Ounbal  has  frankly  inslatad,  that  "genulns 
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socialism,"  In  Portugal  and  everywhere  else, 
requires  the  abandonment  of  the  "bourgeois" 
forms  of  political  democracy  and  pluralism; 
and  tbat  therefore,  Mario  Soares  is  "playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  counterrevolution." 

The  fate  of  Europe — I  am  once  more  re- 
peating— and  therefore,  almost  surely,  of 
Western  civilization,  Is  being  decided  In  tbe 
Iberian  Peninsula — by  wbat  is  happening 
now  m  Portugal,  and  by  wbat  will  happen 
tomorrow  in  Spain,  since  Spain,  faced  wltb 
the  crisis  of  the  succession,  cannot  avoid  in- 
tegral Involvement.  In  Fernando's  kind  of  so- 
cialism— a  dictatorial  socialism  (In  a  word. 
Communism) ,  because  of  its  historical  affini- 
ty with  Soviet  socialism — is  Installed  in  Ibe- 
ria or  even,  with  Spanish  acquiescence,  in 
Portugal  alone,  then  Western  Europe  will  be 
strategically  outflanked,  and  in  due  course 
neutralized  (Flnlandlzed) .  The  United  States 
will  thus  be  Isolated.  Saving  Israel  will  prove 
a  meager  counterweight  to  tbe  loss  of  Eu- 
rope. 

THE   STAKE   IS   EUXOPE 

How  many  Spaniards  tblnk  along  Fernan- 
do's lines?  I  somehow  got  tbe  Impression 
that  many  In  the  caf6  that  night  did,  but 
perhaps  they  were  mostly  unstable  Intel- 
lectuals and  radlcal-cblc  types.  It  is  Impos- 
sible for  strangers  to  know  wbat  ^MUilards 
are  thinking,  their  thoughts  are  hidden  be- 
hind outward  forms  much  as  the  houses 
along  older  streets  are  hidden  behind  the  fea- 
tureless facades.  The  controlled  press  Is  ba- 
nal, though  there  are  carefully  written  re- 
ports about  the  Basque  terrorists,  the  trials 
that  condemn  them  to  the  death  penalty, 
and  tbe  protests  against  the  verdicts.  There 
have  been  more  Industrial  strikes  this  year 
than  ever  before,  but  Madrid's  streets  are 
models  of  cleanliness.  Tbe  gxiards  at  the  en- 
trances of  police  stations  and  government 
buildings  (several  of  whose  fellows  have  been 
shot  by  the  terrorists)  all  have  pistols  in 
holsters  and — wltb  a  uniformity  that  Indi- 
cate a  conunand  from  the  center — a  subma- 
chine gun  held  at  ready.  But  here  on  this 
holiday  island  the  only  visible  politics  is  a 
dispute  over  alleged  corruption  in  building 
contracts,  and  the  big  event  is  the  arrival 
of  the  year's  five-mllUontb   tourist. 

We  will  soon  learn  wbat  is  behind  the 
fagade.  The  CaudlUo  cannot  last  much  long- 
er, and  by  all  precedents  the  change  of  re- 
gime must  soon  bring  Spain  to  a  critical  con- 
frontation. Its  resolution  wlU  be  decisive 
retroactively  for  Portugal  also,  and,  by  its 
consequences,  for  Europe.  It  will  be  amusing 
if  Europe  is  saved  by  proud  and  passionate 
Iberians  who  have  for  so  long  been  conde- 
scendingly oetraclzed  by  their  secvaar,  utili- 
tarian, compromising  neighbors. 


CONGRESS  IS  BEING  MISLED  ON 
SOVIET  BUILDUP 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  7.  197 S 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  a  long  time  now  a  game 
has  been  played  in  Washington,  D.C., 
caUed:  "How  Much  Money  Are  the  So- 
viets Really  Spending  on  Their  Armed 
Forces?"  The  debate  has  raged  on  about 
the  significance  of  the  figure  on  defense 
expenditures  that  appears  in  the  Soviet 
national  budget  each  year  as  well  as  the 
money  they  hide  In  other  categories  of 
the  budget.  Everyone  is  an  "expert"  but 
no  one  really  knows  for  sure  the  exact 
figures.  Certahi  facts  are  known,  how- 
ever. Soviet  military  personnel  live  very 
spartan  lives  as  compared  to  our  *<ghttng 
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men.  The  real  value  of  the  ruble  is  not 
known,  since  it  is  not  a  convertible  cur- 
rency. Inasmuch  as  the  Soviet  Union 
operates  a  directed  economy  a  la  Marx, 
the  Soviet  Government  can  set  any  price 
on  any  weapon  it  wishes  to  and  does  so. 
So  the  game  Is  one  of  blind  men  com- 
paring  apples   and  oitinges.    However, 
year  after  year  the  Soviets  increase  their 
capability  to  launch  and  make  war.  Their 
army,  for  Instance,  has  Increased  by  10 
divisions  in  the  last  5  years.  The  Soviets 
now  have  more  nuclear  submarines — a 
field  in  which  we  once  led  the  pack — and 
now  has  a  navy  that  can  challenge  us 
in  many  areas  of  the  world.  And,  as  ev- 
eryone knows,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  more 
ICBM's  with  larger  payloads.  In  sum. 
the  quibbling  over  the   Soviet  defense 
budget  is  really  immaterial  as  Crosby  S. 
Noyes  recently  pointed  out  in  a  column 
in  the  Washington  Star  on  November  4, 
1975.  The  column  follows,  as  well  as  the 
letter  to  the  editor  by  lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Graham  in  defense  of  his  position, 
which  appeared  in  the  the  Washington 
Star  on  November  7, 1972. 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  4,  1976] 
Congress  Is  Being  MTm.gn  on  Soviet  Bitildttp 
(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 
Behind   the  unprecedented   cuts   In   this 
year's  defense  budget  Is  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous efforts  to  mislead  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  about  the  Soviet-Amer- 
ican   power    balance    that    has    ever    been 
mounted.  It  amounts  to  a  deliberate  mis- 
representation of  all  the  available  evidence. 
Among  the  leaders  of  this  effort  is  Sen. 
William   Proxmire,   D-Wls.,    chairman    of   a 
subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee  which  has  conducted  extensive  In- 
vestigations Into  the  Soviet-American  bal- 
ance. Largely  as  a  result  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's recommendations,  tbe  Senate  is   now 
expected  to  restore  only  about  $406  million 
of  a  defense  appropriations  request  tbat  was 
reduced  by  the  House  to  the  tune  of  $7.6 
billion.  Defense  Secretary  James  Schleslnger 
has  denounced  the  House  cuts  as  "savage  and 
arbitrary." 

Proxmire  Is  a  dedicated  opponent  of  tbe 
defense  establishment  and  aU  its  works.  His 
own  summary  of  the  hearings  which  bis 
subc(»ninlttee  conducted  last  sunmier  is 
that.  "Insinuations  of  a  widening  gap  be- 
tween Soviet  and  United  States  military 
power,  to  tbe  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
are  nonsense,  unsupported  by  tbe  facts." 

Proxmire  bases  this  assertion  on  the 
ground  tbat  several  witnesses  before  his  com- 
mittee, including  CIA  Director  William  E. 
Colby  and  Lt.  Qen.  Daniel  O.  Graham,  di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Organiza- 
tion, conceded  the  dlfllculty  of  comparing  the 
Soviet  and  American  defense  establishments 
In  terms  of  dollar  equivalents.  Other  factors, 
including  tbe  completely  different  economic 
systems  of  the  two  countries,  tbey  pointed 
out,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

What  Proxmire  does  not  say — and  what  Is 
the  crucial  point  of  the  hearings  that  he  con- 
ducted— is  tbat  the  distortions  Involved  In 
cost  analysis  comparisons  minimize  the  ac- 
tual gap  bettoeen  the  Soviet  and  American 
defense  efforta.  The  existence  of  a  widening 
gap  between  the  mlUtary  establishments  was 
no  Insinuation.  It  was  stated  by  both  wit- 
nesses as  a  categorical  fact.  And  tbe  attempt 
to  dismiss  the  evidence  as  worthless  becaxise 
of  the  admitted  distortions  Is  a  palpable 
fraud. 

What  Colby  told  tbe  Senate  Defense  Ap- 
propriations subcoQunlttee  was  exactly  what 
Schleslnger  had  told  them:  By  the  best  esti- 
mate of  the  American  Intelligence  commu- 
nity, tbe  Soviet  Union  Is  outspendlng  the 
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United  States  by  as  much  as  50  percent  in 
dollar  terms  in  Its  military  budget. 

Earlier,  Colby  told  the  Proxmire  subcom- 
mittee tbat  the  Russians  have  outspent  us 
every  year  since  1971,  that  the  cost  of  their 
programs  in  Intercontlnentia  attack  capabU- 
Ity  exceeded  ours  In  1974  by  60  percent,  in 
Investment  by  20  percent,  in  strategic  de- 
fense by  nearly  800  percent.  In  ground  forces 
by  100  percent  and  in  research  and  develop- 
ment by  about  20  percent. 

But,  again,  the  witnesses  emphasized  that 
it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  cost  as 
of  what  the  Russians  got  for  what  they  paid. 
And  on  this  point,  Oen.  Oraham  was  partic- 
ularly critical  of  CTA  cost  estimates  for  So- 
viet defense,  showing  small  yearl,-  Increases 
In  the  budget  over  the  last  decade. 

"During  that  time  frame,  1960  to  1971," 
Oen.  Oraham  testified,  "the  Soviets  had  gone 
from  a  handful  of  ICBM  launchers  to  over 
1.500  for  five  different  systems,  produced  over 
50  missile-launching  submarines,  created  a 
highly  sophisticated  mUitary  space  program, 
produced  a  new  bomber,  introduced  five  new 
fighters,  deployed  several  thousand  SAM 
(surface  to  air  mlssUe)  launchers,  deployed 
a  large  force  opposite  China,  activated  about 
20  more  divisions  and  so  on.  This  is  only  a 
partial  list  of  the  reasons  I  found  the  results 
of  the  costing  methodology  simply  not  cred- 
ible. It  could  not  be  done  with  a  very  small 
average  Increase  in  the  budget." 

Tou  can't  help  wondering  how  soon  the 
evidence  which  senators  glibly  dismiss  as 
"nonsense"  will  return  to  haunt  them. 


[From  the  Wasblngton  Star.  Nov.  7,  1975] 

Letters  to  the  Editor — What  Russia  Spends 

ON  Defense 

Your  story  concerning  the  warmngs  of  the 
secretary  of  defense  about  tbe  size  of  tbe 
Soviet  military  budget  ("Are  the  Soviets 
Really  Outspendlng  U.S.  on  Defense?  Colby 
Is  Dubious,"  Oct.  27)  contains  several  serioxis 
distortions  of  my  views  on  t^e  matter. 

The  article  states  tbat  I  agreed  in  testi- 
mony to  Sen.  Proxmire  that  doUar  estimates 
of  Soviet  military  costs  "tend  to  inflate  Rus- 
sian expendlt\ires."  This  Is  absolutely  wrong. 
I  have  for  several  years,  working  both  at 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  Defense  In- 
teUlgence  Agency,  rejected  the  dollar  costing 
methodology  because  it  results  In  serious 
underestimates,  not  inflations,  of  tbe  Soviet 
military  budget. 

I  testified  to  this  clearly  to  Sen.  Proxmire 
three  months  ago.  I  pointed  out  tbat  under 
the  old  costing  methodology,  we  were  esti- 
mating a  Soviet  mlUtary  budget  of  about  6  to 
8  percent  of  ONP  per  year  and  a  growth  rate 
of  military  budget  of  2  to  3  percent.  From 
reviewing  improved  evidence  and  the  appli- 
cation of  otber  analytical  methodologies.  I 
believe  that  tbe  Soviet  military  budget  has 
been  consuming  over  16  percent  of  the  ONP, 
and  that  this  percentage  has  been  valid  for 
the  past  several  years  . 

It  has  been  the  view  of  most  Defense  De- 
partment analysts  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years  that  estimates  of  total  Soviet  mUitary 
expenditures  have  been  much  too  low. 

To  illustrate  my  points,  I  would  quote  an 
excerpt  from  my  July  testimony  to  Sen.  Prox- 
mire. This  followed  my  averral  that  the  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  budgets  had  been  too  low: 

Chairman  Proxmirx.  Do  you  tblnk  there 
was  an  average  Increase  In  rubles? 

Oen.  Oraham.  0»x,  yes.  If  you  are  talking 
in  rubles. 

Chairman  Proxiorx.  What  was  tbat  in- 
crease over  tbe  past  10  years  per  year, 
roughly?  Or  give  it  to  me  for  tbe  10-year 
period  and  then  divide  by  10. 

Gen.  Orahaic.  For  tbe  10-year  period  I 
would  say  that  the  ruble  Increase  approxi- 
mated tbe  Increase  In  ONP.  I  do  not  arrive 
at  tbat  conclusion  from  any  complex  eco- 
nomic analysis.  I  am  not  an  economist. 

Chairman  PaoxMias.  Approximated  tb* 
Russian  Increase  In  ONP. 
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Oen.  HiiWiit.  Tliftt  to  right. 

cauUman  Vmontm*.  Tban  It  mold  be 
ftboot  4.  5  or  8  pOToent,  ■ametblng  Uks  tbat 
la  tbat  an*. 

OOL  Oi>HHf  TbAt  Is  right. 

ChalxBua  Faoziais.  I  understood  you  to 
ladleate  that  there  was  a  shift  In  the  propor- 
tion of  ONP  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  put- 
ting Into  the  mlUtary,  or  was  this  a  ihlft  In 
estimate?  (Deleted). 

Oen.  Obaham.  I  eald  that  (deleted) . 

Ghalrman  Faozitiu.  The  BeflmstM  had 
been  wrong? 

Oen.  **■"'"'  Tes.  sir. 

Chalnnan  Faoxiau.  They  have  been  con- 
Blstentty  spending  at  15  percent? 

Oen.  Obabam.  Yes,  sir. 

Dakizl  O.  Okaham. 
Lieutenant  General,  USA. 

Washington.  D.C. 

(Non^ — Oen.  Graham,  an  associate  of  out- 
going Defense  Secretary  Jamas  Schleslnger, 
reslgnert  this  week  as  director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency.) 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or   PKNNBTLVANIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRBSEMTATTVES 

Friday.  November  7,  1975 

Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  Introduced  Into  the  record  testimony 
that  I  recdved  from  a  number  of  veter- 
ans organizatlonB  in  my  district.  The  tes- 
timony was  presented  at  hearings  held  at 
Monsignor  Bonner  mgh  School  in  Drezel 
Hill,  on  Saturday,  October  25. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  testimony  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Schill,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I: 
Tssmcoirr  bt  Mb.  A.  J.  ScHnx 

It  Is  an  honor  to  appear  and  record 
at  your  hearing  on  Veterans'  affairs.  Monsi- 
gnor Bonner  High  School,  Lansdowne,  Penns.. 
this  asth  day  of  October,  1976. 

As  members  of  our  parent  organizstion — 
The  Veterans  of  World  War  One — VSJi.— 
Inc.,  916  Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia — 
33314,  we  subscribe,  endorse  and  are  subject 
to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  this  Na- 
tkMial  Body,  restrict  In  membership  thcee. 
only,  who  served,  served  honorably  in  World 
War  Oite,  and  wiU  in  ttie  foreseeable  future 
be  phased  out— with  death.  We  offer— the 
tsetlmony  of  our  National  Legislative  Chair- 
man. Harold  B.  Say,  September  29.  197S,  to 
Sub-Chairman  and  House  Committee  re- 
nearlng  on  HB  9048  to  propoee  increase  In 
current  pension  and  upplng  Income  legisla- 
tion, etc.:— "We  understand  that  HR  904S 
m  effect  would  raise  the  pension  rate  by  eight 
percent;  income  limit  by  $300.  We  urge  favor- 
able action  on  the  measure. 

Actually,  if  the  adverse  effect  of  current 
Social  Security  Increases,  plus  those  of  1974 
were  taken  into  consideration,  it  would  re- 
quire an  increase  of  approximately  18  per- 
cent In  rate  to  compensate  for  cuts  received 
in  pensions.  Starting  with  Pebruary  of  this 
year,  ova  headc|uarters  has  been  deluged  with 
piteous  pleee  and  letters  reciting  pension  cuts 
or  elimination  of  pensions  entirely. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  philosophy  be- 
hind the  11  percent  Social  Security  Increase 
in  1974  was  that  it  would  benefit  all  the 
nation's  elderly  by  Increasing  their  Incomes. 
It  ^>parentty  accomplished  this  end,  except 
In  the  case  of  the  veteran  or  his  widow  on 
federal  pension.  What  the  government  gave 
on  one  hand  It  tocA  away  with  the  other. 

HeartTlnes  and  other  media  channels,  when 
senate  measure  4040  became  Uw  Ute  last 
year,  toM  hearers  and  readers  that  the  vet- 
erans and  dependents  would  receive  a  13 
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percent  Increase  In  their  checks.  Prankly, 
we  think  many  members  of  Congress  too 
thought  this  would  happen.  A  few  who  were 
below  Income  allowance  undoubtedly  re- 
ceived small  Increases  (we  register  one  case 
In  our  barracks  who  received  an  increase 
of  forty  cents).  However,  the  bulk  of  our 
people.  War  One  veterans  and  dependents, 
mostly  drawing  some  money  from  Social 
Security  could  not  poeslbly  get  anything  but 
a  decrease  in  pension.  Our  average  age  is 
80.  Few  have  ability  or  opportunity  to  earn 
money.  They  are  dependent  on  pensions  and 
Social  Security. 

In  short,  we  wish  the  figure  of  eight  per- 
cent Increase  that  9046  proposes  were  more. 
The  bulk  of  owe  people — World  War  One 
veterans — on  pension  are  sorely  in  need  of 
more  Income  to  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  Their  coats  go  up  with  every  year 
of  age. 

The  Department  of  Labor  earlier  this  year 
supplied  a  member  of  Congress  with  figures 
Indicating  that  a  retired  couple  needed  an 
annual  Income  of  98,349.66  to  maintain  a 
moderate  standard  of  living  in  a  small  city — 
811363.00  for  a  family  of  foiu:. 

Although  the  matter  Is  not  an  issue  be- 
fore this  committee  today,  we  would  reiterate 
ova  plea  and  hope  that  this  committee  would 
draft  a  general  pension  bill  covering  veterans 
of  World  War  I. 

In  1919  when  the  bulk  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I  were  discharged,  there  was  not  avail- 
able to  them  the  fine  VA  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal systems  of  today.  There  was  no  educa- 
tional aid  program.  Had  there  been  such,  tbe 
plight  of  1917-1918  veterans  might  be  quite 
different  than  it  Is  today.  It  Is  rather  gen- 
erally accepted  that  the  educational  level 
of  W<»rld  War  I  men  was  about  sixth  grade. 
Pew  were  high  school  graduates  and  a  fewer 
had  even  been  inside  a  college  door. 

The  federal  government  took  one  minor 
step  to  aid  disabled  War  I  men.  Immediately 
following  the  war,  it  opened  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  for  veterans,  disabled 
in  the  war.  These  disabled  men  were  trained 
in  shops,  'actorles  and  certain  vocational 
schools.  Over  a  ten  year  period  130,000  com- 
pleted such  training. 

This  program  did  not  Involve  aid  for  gen- 
eral education  for  high  school  or  ccdlege  as 
have  later  programs.  It  covered  strictly  re- 
habilitation aid  for  disabled  men  in  manual 
labor — primarily.  World  War  n  veterans  un- 
der the  OX  education  aid  legislation  received 
$14,600,000,000. 

Vietnam  veterans  will  receive  from  $806,- 
000,000  to  $863,000,000  a  year  over  the  next 
five  years  in  educational  aid  alone.  The  Vet- 
erans Administration  in  Pebnuiry  of  this 
year  announced  that  a  Vietnam  veteran  who 
did  not  complete  high  school  cotild  draw 
up  to  $370  a  month  to  go  on  with  his  high 
school  work  and  not  have  the  amount 
charged  against  his  basic  OI  entitlement. 

We  do  not  begrude  these  benefits  to  later 
veterans.  We  could  have  used  them  back  In 
1919  and  early  1920  when  such  ssslstance 
to  veterans  was  not  dreamed  of  by  even 
those  with  untrammelled  Imagination. 

Cold  government  figures  on  the  benefits 
granted  later  veterans  measured  against 
these  given  World  War  I  veterans  bring  the 
picture  of  equity  into  focus.  The  World 
War  One  man  received  $60  on  day  of  dis- 
charge— a  bonanza  measured  against  his  haae 
pay  of  $30  a  month,  and  $80  in  1919  would 
Iniy  many  things.  Later  the  1917-1918  vet- 
eran received  an  average  of  $647.60  in  an 
Adjusted  Service  certificate.  In  short  his 
average  benefits  totalled  $607.60. 

Our  only  basic  argument  for  a  pension  is 
eqnlty.  It  U  too  late  to  send  World  War  I 
man  off  to  school  to  prepare  them  for  high 
paying  Jobs  or  careers.  We  know — a  very 
laige  percentage  of  them  are  hard  pressed 
to  meet  their  dally  cost  of  existence. 

Bad  the  veterans  of  1917-1918  enjoyed  the 
same  beneflte  as  received  by  later  service 
people,  we  would  have  no  grounds  on  which 
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to  ask  for  a  pension.  But  th^  did  not  have 
these  beneflta. 

Fifteen  years  from  now  World  War  One 
veterans  will  be  at  the  age  of  Spanish  War 
Veterans  today— 86  years.  If  their  attrition 
or  death  rate  is  akin  to  that  of  men  in  1898. 
there  will  not  be  more  than  about  13.000  of 
them  living  16  years  hence.  A  pension  for 
World  War  I  veterans  as  now  proposed  will 
rapidly  drop  in  cost  in  tbe  years  ahead.  In 
the  meantime  it  would  be  a  godsend  to  the 
less  than  1,000,000  War  I  veterans  still  alive 
and  their  widows.  It  would  give  them  an  ap- 
proach in  equity  to  benefits  that  have  been 
enjoyed  by  later  veterans.  In  closing,  Mr. 
Charlman,  we  want  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  its  help  in  putting  through  in- 
creases of  10  to  13  percent  in  compensation 
for  service  disabled  veterans  and  their 
widows.  Also  we  express  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  your  successful  effort  to  maintain 
VA  hospital  and  medical  services  on  a  top 
level.  For  any  gains  to  veterans,  great  or 
small,  we  are  appreciative."  So  ends  testi- 
mony of  Harold  B.  Say,  National  Legislative 
Chairman.  Sep.  29-1975.. 

To  cover  the  span  of  67  years  we  have  dis- 
cussed Compensation,  Pension,  Education, 
Training — ^to  equate  give  us  an  unenciun- 
bered  general  pension. 

Now  our  brief  personal  comments  on  Items 
not  covered  previously: 

HOUSINO 

Fortimate  is  the  World  War  One  veteran 
who  owns  his  home — can  finance,  maintain 
and  enjoy  it.  The  cost  of  a  rental  home,  con- 
dominium or  i^Mutment  with  Inflated  living 
costs  are  his  continual  problem. 

ROSPITALS 

We  see  no  "special  privileges"  granted  the 
World  War  I  veteran,  outnumbered  and 
competing  with  39  and  one-half  million  vet- 
erans. We  wait  our  turn  for  available  bed 
Q>ace  in  a  VA  facility.  Our  care  and  attention 
is  definitely  more  complex  and  our  incidence 
to  hospitalization  Increasing. 

CEMBmiKS  AMD  BTJBIAI.  aENariTS 

Where  is  the  veteran  of  World  War  One  or 
any  confilct,  who  did  not  dream  of  having 
his  spouse  and  he  Interred  In  a  National 
Cemetery?  To  be  laid  away  in  the  company 
of  his  comrades.  Had  he  made  arrangements 
years  ago  it  is  possible  his  dream  can  be  ful- 
filled. Today,  waiting  for  his  demise  may  re- 
sult in  dlsi^>polntment  for  a  government 
grave.  It  is  public  knowledge  to  the  bereaved 
of  today — the  skyrocketing  cost  of  burial 
whether  borne  by  estate,  family  or  otherwise 
is  an  item  that  should  be  seriously  reevalu- 
ated. In  the  meantime  we  must  put  our  trust 
in  the  WORD  from  the  letter  of  Paul  to  the 
PhlUlplans  (Chapter  4  verses  13/14/19/30): 

"I  am  experienced  in  being  brought  low, 
yet  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  an  abundance! 
I  have  learned  how  to  cope  with  every  cir- 
cumstance— how  to  eat  well  or  go  hungry,  to 
be  well  provided  for  or  do  without.  In  Him 
who  is  our  source  of  my  strength  I  have 
strength  for  everything.  My  God  in  turn 
will  supply  your  needs  fully,  in  a  way  worthy 
of  His  magnificent  riches  in  Christ  Jesus.  All 
glory  to  oiu-  Ood  and  Father  for  unending 
ages  I" 

Now,  having  concluded,  please  reepect  our 
desire  to  disciiss  with  you  and  yoiu*  commit- 
tee m  frankness,  without  avarice  or  envy, 
the  combined  thoughts  and  conclusions  we 
seek,  from  the  officers  and  membws  of  Dela- 
ware County  Barracks  #3373.  meeting  in 
CoUingdale  Fire  House  No.  3,  Collingdale. 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  second 
Thursday  of  each  nwnth,  except  July  and 
August,  a  constituency  in  the  7th  Congres- 
sional Dlstrlet  of  the  Stote  of  Pennsylvania. 

Any  other  dialogue  or  dissertation  deemed 
neceaaary  In  the  filing  of  these  papers  wlU  be 
cheerfuUy  engaged  in.  Tou  are  at  Uberty.  if 
you  so  desire  to  visit  with  us  as  above  noted 
at  1:00  PJi. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  nocm. 

Rev.  Stephen  T.  Szllagyl,  First  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Oremville,  Ohio,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind, 
forgive  our  foolish  ways. 

Let  us  not  seek  self -fulfillment. 

Let  us  not  do,  just  for  the  sake  of  do- 
ing, but  do  all  things  with  Your  help  and 
guidance,  that  all  men  may  know  that 
God  rules  in  our  land  and  lives  in  our 
hearts. 

Let  us  remember  that  freedom  is  not 
free;  many  have  sacrificed,  many  are 
still  lost — may  our  efforts  never  cease  in 
their  btibalf. 

Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  Just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port, if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there 
be  any  praise,  let  us  think  and  act  on 
these  things. 

In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chah-  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  frcxn  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bUl  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  5.  An  act  to  provide  that  meetings  of 
Government  agencies  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  for  other  piurposes. 


THE  REVEREND  STEPHEN  T. 
SZmAQYI 

(Mr.  KINDNESS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rev. 
Stephen  T.  Szllagyl.  who  offered  our 
opening  prayer  today,  was  bom  in 
Czechoslovakia  of  Hungarian  descent. 
He  fled  to  this  country  with  his  father 
In  19 je  to  escape  C(»nmunlst  tyranny. 

He  completed  his  education  in  the 
United  States  and  was  onUilned  as  a  min- 
ister in  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 
After  serving  as  minister  in  the  Phlllppus 
Church  of  Christ  in  Cincinnati,  he  moved 
to  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Green- 
ville, Ohio. 

He  has  taught  at  Northern  Kentucky 
Community  College,  has  been  the  chap- 
lain for  the  Ohio  American  Legion,  and 
was  recently  appointed  fraternal  adviser 
to  the  national  president  of  the  William 
Penn  Association.  On  Mother's  Day  1970 
he  conducted  the  worship  service  at  the 
White  House. 


Reverend  Szllagyl  has  also  been  of 
direct  service  to  the  United  States  work- 
ing as  an  Interpreter  for  our  State  De- 
rtartment  during  a  Russian  agricultural 
tour  of  this  country. 

I  feel  it  is  especially  appropriate  for 
us  to  have  heard  from  Reverend  Szllagyl 
today  because  his  life  so  closely  parallels 
the  lives  of  our  forefathers  who  struggled 
and  fought  to  bring  forth  and  build  a 
nation  of  freedom,  and  whom  we  honor 
as  we  near  our  Bicentennial. 

James  MacKenzie,  a  direct  descendant 
of  Matthew  Thornton,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  is  the  one 
through  whom  Mrs.  Szllagyl  may  trace 
the  lineage  of  the  childrm  of  this  inter- 
esting and  great  American  family  back 
to  the  beginning  of  these  United  States. 

Reverend  Szllagyl  is  very  proud  to  be 
an  American. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  great  American 
family. 


THE  200TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  UJ3. 
MARINE  CORPS 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
200th  birthday  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
affords  us  the  opportunity  to  honor  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have 
quite  literally  been  and  are  our  first  line 
of  defense.  The  marines  who  today  stand 
guard  around  the  world  protecting  our 
freedoms  are  following  in  a  tradition 
which  started  in  Tun  Tavern  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  whose  history  recounts  the 
greatness  of  our  country. 

As  we  celebrate  our  Bioenteimlal  year 
and  reflect  on  past  glories,  no  group  of 
Americans  will  surpass  the  UJS.  Marines 
in  service,  dedication,  and  accomplish- 
ment for  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  admit  a  certain  bias 
having  served  2  years  in  the  Paclflc  dur- 
ing World  War  n  as  a  member  of  this 
great  service,  however,  I  know  that  all 
Americans,  whether  they  serve  or  liave 
served  with  the  corps,  share  this  great 
pride  in  their  achievements. 

It  is  with  deepest  appreciation  to  those 
marines  who  have  served  their  country 
so  well  that  I  wish  them  a  happy  200th 
birthday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  and  I  have  a  special 
order  today  commemorating  this  great 
event  and  I  respectfully  ask  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  to  join  us  in  this 
commemoration  today. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  AL  ULL- 
MAN  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  RULE 
TO  BE  REQUESTED  FOR  CONSID- 
ERATION OP  HJl.  10612,  THE  TAX 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1975 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 


extend  his  remaps  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman),  I  submit 
the  following  statement  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentieman  trom  Oregon  (Mr. 
UtucAir)  with  respect  to  the  rule  to  be 
requested  for  consideration  of  Hil. 
10612,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1975: 
Statemxmt  or  Chatbmsw  Ai.  uixicak  WrrH 

RZSPSCT  TO  THX  RUIX  TO  BS  REQtTESTKD  POB 

OoKsmcsATTOif   or   HJt.    10613,    thx    "Tax 

RxroRM  Act  or  1076" 

On  November  7.  1B7S.  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  ordered  favorably  reported 
to  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  HH.  10613, 
the  Tax  Befonn  Act  of  1976.  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  advise  my  Democratic  oolleaguea  in 
the  House  as  to  the  type  of  rule  which  I  vriU 
request  for  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House. 

The  Committee  Instructed  me  to  request 
the  Committee  on  Rulee  to  grant  a  modified 
open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.B.  10619 
which  would  provide  6  hours  of  general  de- 
bate, to  be  equally  divided,  which  would 
provide  for  committee  amendments  (which 
would  not  be  subject  to  amendment) ;  which 
would  provide  for  the  usual  motion  to  re- 
c<»nmlt.  and  which  would  pennlt  the  follow- 
ing q>ecific  amendments  only  to  be  offered 
on  the  fioor: 

(1)  elimination  of  the  "aggregation"  rule 
for  real  estate  in  Section  101  of  the  bill  rela- 
tive to  the  LinUtatlon  on  Artificial  Aooount- 
ing  Losses  (LAL) : 

(3)  elhnlnatlon  of  Section  1403  of  the  bill 
relative  to  the  carryback  of  capital  losses; 

(3)  a  proposal  relative  to  the  minimum 
tax  in  section  301  of  the  bill  which  would: 

(a)  eliminate  the  deduction  for  regular 
taxes  paid,  and  (b)  add  a  new  preference 
Item  for  those  items  which  were  excluded 
from  LAL  under  the  bill; 

(4)  with  respect  to  the  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation  (DISC),  substitu- 
tion of  the  three-year  grace  period  for  the 
five-year  grace  period  In  Section  1101  of  the 
bill  proposed  by  our  Colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee, The  Honorable  Joe  Karth; 

(5)  In  Section  1041  of  the  bUl,  elimina- 
tion of  the  provision  dealing  with  foreign 
portfolio  investments  of  non-resident  aliens 
and  foreign  corporations  other  than  Inter- 
est on  bank  accounts;  and 

(6)  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  Tltie  I  and  Tltie  III  of  HJl. 
10613  which  would  be  offered  by  The  Hon- 
orable James  Jones  and  which  would  sub- 
stitute a  "minimum  taxable  Income"  pro- 
posal for  the  limitation  on  artificial  losses 
(LAL)  and  the  minimum  tax  on  Individuals. 

We  Intend  to  file  the  Committee  report  on 
the  bill  by  midnight.  Wednesday  night,  No- 
vember 13,  1975.  It  is  our  Intention  to  re- 
quest a  hearing  before  the  Rules  Committee 
expeditiously. 


LITTLE  GIRL  FROM  EL  PASO  HAS 
MADE  IT  TO  THE  TOP 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  Dt  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  great  lady  named  Florencia  Bi- 
senta  de  Cassillas  Martinez  Cardona 
came  to  south  Texas.  She  attended  the 
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13th  National  CYO  Federation  Conven- 
tkm  In  San  Antonio  to  receive  their  For 
Ood  and  Youth  Award.  She  also  did  a 
benefit  performance  for  Holy  Cross  High 
School,  which  she  admitted  was  one  of 
her  pet  projects.  While  she  was  there 
she  also  visited  Rodriguez  County  Park, 
where  a  tennis  court  had  been  named 
after  her,  but  alas,  here  she  became  the 
great  singer,  for  the  tennis  court  was 
named  Vikki  Carr. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  little  girl  from 
El  Paso  has  made  it  to  the  top,  but  she 
has  never  really  left  El  Paso,  or  the  peo- 
ple she  grew  up  with,  nor  her  culture  and 
heritage.  "I  feel  that  Ckxl  Is  within  me 
and  I  can't  express  love  or  speak  or  sing 
without  concern  lor  His  will."  she  was 
quoted  in  an  article  by  Doris  Wright  in 
the  San  Antonio  Light. 

She  very  humbly  mentions  about  62 
young  peoiHit  she  has  sent  or  is  sending 
to  college — ^the  majority  of  them  from 
migrant  families.  We  are  all  proud  of 
this  great  lady  who  charms  audiences, 
because  as  she  says  of  her  audiences, 
"There's  no  barrier  between  us." 

Not  too  long  ago  she  was  in  my  district 
at  Pan  American  University  and  all  the 
jvang  petqjle  who  had  posonal  ccmtact 
with  htr  told  me  what  a  genuine  person 
she  was,  how  polite  and  how  thoughtful 
The  adjectives  never  stopped. 

I  respectfully  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  In  a  special  commendation  to  Vlkkl 
Carr  for  the  great  work  she  does  for 
youth,  for  her  dedication  to  the  poor  and 
the  underprivileged,  for  her  devotion  to 
her  Ood,  and  for  her  example  to  others 
about  our  country,  where  a  little  girl 
from  El  Paso,  can  grow  to  be  a  great 
entertainer  and  the  Idol  of  millions.  Most 
of  all.  Mr.  ^Teaker,  I  commend  her  be- 
cause she  has  never  forgotten  at  the 
very  pinnacle  of  her  career  those  who 
need  her  help. 


COMMEMORATINO  THE  200TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  XJS.  MARINE 
CORPS 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  repeat  the  Invitation  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  for  the  Members  to  par- 
ticipate In  today's  special  order  which 
will  commemorate  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Bpeaker.  1  think  all  Americans 
have  great  pride  in  this  remarkable  in- 
stltuiion  whl<^  continues  to  be  as  vital 
today  as  wlien  it  was  organized  200  years 
ago  to  meet  a  very  specific  military  mls- 
sioo  in  response  to  a  challenge  to  our 
national  security. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  participate  fully 
in  this  Bicentennial  opportunity.  We  are 
going  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Bl- 
eentenntal  over  the  next  few  months,  but 
I  suweet  that  few  commemoratloDs  will 
involve  such  a  great  degree  of  vrUe  tot 
the  MIembers  who  have  served  in  the 
Mailne  Corps  and  for  Americans  every- 
where who  fed  pride  in  the  splendid 
traditions  of  the  U£.  Marine  Corpe. 


UJS.    MARINE   CORPS    CELEBRATES 
200TH   ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  COUGHUN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  celebrates  its  200th 
anniversary,  Its  mission  of  providing  a 
highly  mobile,  fiexible  force  remains 
more  Important  than  ever. 

We  remember  Marine  actions  on 
Ouadalcanat,  Bougainville,  Tarawa, 
Kwajalein,  Salpan,  Tlnlan,  Guam,  Iwo 
Jlma,  and  Okinawa.  We  remember  the 
raising  of  the  flag  over  Mount  Sxulbachi. 

We  remember  the  20,000  marines  who 
died  for  this  coimtry  during  World  War 
n  and  those  who  died  before  and  after. 
It  has  been  said  of  marines  that  uncom- 
mon valor  was  the  common  virtue. 

We  remember  men  like  Chesty  Puller 
whom  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  ald- 
de-camp  and  whose  family  still  serves 
the  Marine  Corps  and  our  Government 
today  in  the  highest  tradition. 

But  remembering  the  past  makes  us 
look  to  the  future.  Never  has  our  need 
for  the  marines  highly  mobile,  flexible 
force  been  greater.  Recent  developments 
regarding  otir  onshore  bases  overseas 
emphasize  the  importance  of  forces  off- 
shore. Complex  operations  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  Integral  close  air  support. 

■Riese  missions  demand  the  finest  from 
the  UJS.  Marines  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  CATTLEMEN  MEET 
NEW  YORK  CITY  DELEGATION 

(Mr.  PRESSLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day a  group  of  cattlemen  from  South 
Dakota  who  were  In  New  York  City  to 
participate  in  a  food  producer-food  con- 
sumer conference,  met  with  a  group  of 
New  York  City  Congressmen  and  others 
to  discuss  the  situation  in  New  York  C^ty. 
Certainly  the  logic  of  the  meeting  was 
that  our  group  was  in  New  York  City  to 
ask  for  understanding  of  rural  problems, 
and  it  was  quite  appropriate  that  we 
should  listen  to  some  urban  problems. 
The  cattlemen  and  their  hometowns 
were:  Francis  Veal  of  Meadow,  S.  Dak.; 
Les  Blomberg  of  Faith,  S.  Dak.,  and 
Robert  Samuelson  of  Faith.  S.  Dak. 

I  might  report  to  the  House  that  the 
general  conclusion  of  the  group  was  that 
if  New  York  C?lty  would  take  corrective 
financial  steps,  and  if  those  corrective 
steps  assured  an  end  to  the  deficit  situ- 
ation, there  should  be  some  assist- 
ance in  terms  of  guarantees.  The 
feeling  was  against  outright  aid,  but  cer- 
tainly it  was  the  consensus  of  this  par- 
ticular group  that  if  New  York  City 
would  take  corrective  steps,  guarantees 
would  be  in  order.  I  am  in  basic  agree- 
ment with  my  cattlemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  also  report  that 
I  think  a  dialog  between  niral  groups 
and  urban  groups  is  a  very  proper  thing. 
I  think  the  cattlemen  from  South  Da- 
kota profited  from  their  discussions  of 
yesterday.  We  also  spent  a  good  deal  of 


time  discussing  the  severe  financial  prob- 
lems our  cattlemen  are  experiencing. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  most  continue  to  work 
for  a  food  producer/food  consumer  coa- 
lition in  our  cotmtry. 


CONGRESS     WELCOMES     ISRAEL'S 
KNESSET  DELEGATION 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Congress  is 
graced  today  and  tomorrow  by  the  visit  of 
an  official  delegation  f  rcnn  the  Knesset  of 
Israel,  headed  by  their  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Ylsrael  Ye- 
shasrahu. 

During  their  visit,  which  comes  at  the 
invitation  of  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
other  body,  the  Knesset  delegation  will 
be  conferring  with  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  and  with  many  Members 
of  Congress. 

I  know  that  this  visit  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  whldi 
bind  our  two  countries  and  that  all  Mem- 
bers join  me  in  welcoming  such  a  distin- 
guished delegation  to  the  Capitol  and  to 
our  great  coimtry. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  join  with  my  good  friend,  the  dlstln- 
giiished  majority  leader,  in  welcoming 
the  delegation  from  the  Knesset  to  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  the  dele- 
gation 1b  here  at  this  particular  time  In 
history.  In  addition  to  many  legisla- 
tive matters  of  Importance  to  the  State 
of  Israel  to  be  debated  In  this  bulldttg. 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York  is  about 
to  consider  the  fate  of  a  very  notoriously 
bad  resolution,  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  slandering  the  State  of  Israel  and 
the  Jewish  people. 

I  know  the  majority  leader  joins  with 
me  in  supporting  the  resolution  which 
this  House  adopted  unanimously  con- 
demning that  resolution  before  the  UJT. 
which  would  equate  Zionism  with  racism. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  assure  the  delega- 
tion from  the  Knesset  earlier  today  in  a 
meeting  in  my  office  that  this  body 
stands  firm  against  racism  and  such  un- 
founded efforts  as  that  contained  in  the 
UJ7.  resolution. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
minority  leader  for  his  remarks. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  dectronlc  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 
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Findley 

Mlkva 

Plthl»n 

MUfort 

Port,  Tenn. 

Montgomery 

Fraaer 

Moorhead,  Fa 

Prey 

Morgan 

OUman 

MoBher 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Oradlaon 

Ottlnger 

Harrington 

Patman,Tex. 

Hawkins 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Qtile 

Hubert 

Reuss 

Hefner 

Rlnaldo 

Heinz 

Risenhoorer 

Hinshaw 

Roe 

Holland 

St  Oermain 

Jarman 

Satterfleld 

Jeffords 

Scbeuer 

Jordan 

Shuster 

Karth 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Krueger 

Stephens 

Ijatta 

Stokes 

Leggett 

Symington 

Lehman 

Teague 

Le  vitas 

Udall 

Utton 

Tniman 

Long,  La. 

Vander  Jagt 

McCloskey 

Vigorlto 

McCoUister 

WalRh 

McCormack 

Waxman 

McEwen 

Wolff 

Mathis 

Wydler 

Meeds 

Young,  Pla. 

Metcalfe 

Young,  Oa. 

Michel 

Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
BadlUo' 
Barrett 
Beard,  B.I. 
BeU 
Blaggl 
Blouin 
BoUing 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Byron 
Casey 
Cbappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Conlan 
Oonyers 
D'Amours 
Daniel  son 
Derrick 
DlngeU 
Karly 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Pary 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall)  .  On  this  rollcall  330  Members  have 
recorded  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, a  quonun. 

By  tmanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


I  BLEED  FOR  THE  BARGE  LINES 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
frenzied  attempts  by  the  water  carriers 
to  treat  suggested  "user  fees"  on  our 
country's  waterways  like  a  national  trag- 
edy is  beyond  my  comprehension.  It  is 
certainly  no  news  to  anyone  that  all 
costs  are  ultimately  paid  by  the  consimi- 
er— or  taxpayer — whether  they  be  in  the 
form  of  user  taxes  or  simply  the  Gov- 
ernment charging  the  taxpayer  for  the 
waterways  Improvements  enjoyed  by  the 
barge  lines  since  year  1. 

Pew  in  our  Nation  are  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  "free  ride"  the  barge  lines 
are  getting:  A  barge  loads  at  a  Govern- 
ment-owned dock  in  New  Orleans  and  is 
pushed  away  from  the  docks  by  a  diesel 
tug  using  tax-free  fuel.  This  huge  tug 
pushes  a  barge  tow  all  the  way  up  the 
channelized  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers 
on  the  trip  to  Pittsbiu-gh.  This  trip  up 
river  requires  the  help  of  29  Govern- 
ment-owned and-operated  locks  as  well 
as  the  aforementioned  channels  which 
are  dredged  and  kept  open  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  How  much  does  this  mas- 
sive mover  of  freight  pay  for  the  use  of 
his  roadway— that  Is  right— nothing. 

Does  the  consumer  get  alli^he  benefit 
of  this  taxpayer  supported  cmnpetitive 
rip  off?  Let  us  have  a  look  at  a  compari- 
son of  their  profit  structure  with  the 
railrofuls: 

Railroads:  3.9  percent  profit  on  sales; 
2.7  percent  profit  on  total  capital. 

Barge:  6.6  percent  profit  on  sales;  10.6 
percent  profit  on  total  capital. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that 


the  majority  of  this  taxpayer  sui^ported 
competitive  advantage  has  not  been 
passed  on  to  the  consiuner  but  has  been 
retained  as  profit.  Certainly  I  am  not 
against  profits,  but  Justice  is  Justice. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  Is 
District  of  Columbia  day.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiGGS) ,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colimabla. 


JUDICJIAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Ctolumbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  10035) 
to  establish  the  Judicial  c:k)nference  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  (Committee  of  the 
Whole.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  10035 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anA  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  m  of  chapter  7  of  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
section : 

i  11-744.  Judicial  conference 

'"Hie  chieif  Judge  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Coiirt  of  Appeels  shall  summon  €in- 
nually  the  active  associate  judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
active  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  a  conference  at  a 
time  and  place  that  he  designates,  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  as  to  means  at  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  justice  within  the 
District  of  Columba.  He  shall  preside  at  such 
conference  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Kvery  judge  summoned  shall  attend, 
and,  unlesa  excused  by  the  chief  judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Courts  of  Appeals, 
shall  remain  throughout  the  conference.  Tlie 
District  of  Ck>lumbla  Court  of  Appeals, 
shall  provide  by  its  rules  for  representatlOQ 
of  and  active  ptarticdatlon  by  members  of  the 
District  of  Colvunbta  Bar  and  o'ttier  persons 
active  In  the  legal  profession  at  such  con- 
ference.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  for  euch  chapter 
7  Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  11-743  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"11-744.  Judicial  conference.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiGGs). 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
any  further  comments  and  ask  that  the 
Chair  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mann)  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  reported 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10035  would  estab- 
lish a  Judicial  conference  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Its  purpose,  in  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appecds  to  convene 


an  annual  Judicial  conference,  is  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  justice  system  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  bill  would  provide  a 
mechanism  to  regularly  bring  together 
the  bench  and  bar  to  discuss  major  prob- 
lems incident  to  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  District, 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  solu- 
tions to  such  problems. 

This  Judicial  conference  would  be  at- 
tended by  all  Judges  of  the  DC.  Court 
of  Appeals  and  the  DC.  Superior  Court, 
as  well  as  active  private  practitioners, 
laws  professors,  the  UJ3.  attorney,  the 
Public  Defender,  and  the  Corporation 
Coimsel.  H.R.  10035  authorizes  a  judicial 
conference  similar  to  ones  presently  con- 
vened by  the  various  Federal  and  State 
courts  throughout  the  county.  The  1970 
Court  Reorganization  Act  divested  the 
Federal  courts  here  of  jurisdiction  over 
all  purely  local  matters  and  transferred 
such  Jurisdiction  to  the  D.C.  Superior 
Court  and  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
continuing  conference  of  the  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  linUted  by  28  U.S.C.  section  333  to  the 
"business  of  the  courts"  of  that  Federal 
circuit,  which  necessarily  excludes  the 
business  of  the  local  courts,  such  as  the 
D.C.  Superior  Court  and  the  D.C.  Court  of 
Appeals.  ITius,  the  need  for  a  judicial 
conference  to  deal  with  local  rather  than 
Federal  matters,  which  H.R.  10035  pro- 
poses to  authorize.  Estimated  cost:  II.OOO 
annually. 

Three  distinguished  judges  of  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals  testified  in  support  of 
the  bill,  and  no  expressions  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee.  The  bill  was  approved  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  RAII£BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  for  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  CTolumbia. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  would  emphasize  that 
a  majority  of  the  States  and  all  Federal 
circuits  have  adopted  this  concept  of 
Judicial  conference,  so  this  legislation 
is  neither  unique  nor  controversial,  and 
is  somewhat  overdue. 

This  also  conforms  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  standards  relating  to 
court  organization  which  provide,  in 
part: 

AU  judges  In  the  covirt  system  should  con- 
vene regularly  . . .  to  . . .  discuss  the  work  of 
the  coim;  system  and  their  problems  and  re- 
sponsibUities  in  its  administration".  (Sec. 
1.30) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  legislation 
goes  one  step  further  than  this  standard 
by  mandating  participation  by  a  wide 
range  of  persons  active  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  by  Judges. 

Finally,  ro  new  federal  budget  au- 
th-rtv  or  tax  expenditure  Is  created, 
and  the  cost  to  the  District  government 
will  be  approximately  $1,000  annually. 

Mayor  Washington  and  the  City 
Council   have  expressed   their  support 
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for  HJL  10035,  and  I  urge  speedy  pas- 
sage of  tliis  measure. 

Ur.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

lir.  Ek>eaker,  the  purpose  of  HH. 
10036,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mltte  report  (H.  Rept  »4-«15),  is  to 
auth<Mrlxe  and  direct  the  Chief  Judge 
cS.  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  to  cimvene 
an  annual  Judicial  conference  designed 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  Justice  system  in  the  District 
of  Colimibla.  The  bill  would  provide  a 
mechanism  whereby  the  local  bench  and 
the  bar  are  brous^t  together  periodically 
on  a  regular  basis  to  discuss  major  prob- 
lems incident  to  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Ccdumbla,  and  to  make  reocMnmenda- 
tlons  for  solutl<His  to  such  problems. 
KAJOB  pmovmoHB  or  tbk  bill 

The  bill  directs  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
to  summon  annually  the  active  Judgies  of 
the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the 
8Uperi(H>  court,  the  appellate  and  trial 
court  Judges,  respective,  of  the  District 
of  ColumUa  for  a  Judicial  conference.  In 
addition,  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  is 
directed  to  provide  by  its-rules  for  the 
representatioD  of,  and  active  participa- 
tion by,  membm  cA  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bar  and  other  persons  active  In 
the  legal  prctfesslon  at  such  conference. 
The  chief  Judge  of  the  D.C.  Court  of 
Aiveals  has  indicated  that  Invited  dele- 
gates will  be  broadly  representative  of 
the  legal  profession,  including  active 
private  praetltlmiers,  law  professors,  the 
ITJS.  attorney,  the  public  defender,  and 
the  corporation  counsel. 

It  is  intended  that  an  ddegates  have 
a  vote  and  be  expected  to  participate  fully 
in  conference  work.  Every  Judge  sum- 
mcxied  win  attend,  and,  unless  excused  l^ 
the  chief  Judge,  will  remain  throughout 
the  conference.  This  bill  authorizes  and 
directe  the  chief  Judge  to  conduct  an  an- 
nual Judicial  ccHiference  similar  to  those 
which  the  courts  of  appeal  in  the  various 
Federal  circuits  hold  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  333.  but  it  will  be  confined  to 
local,  rather  than  Federal,  Judicial  mat- 
ten.  Hie  Judicial  conference  proposed  by 
the  bni  is  in  accord  with  the  practice  of 
the  States,  the  great  majority  of  which 
have  established  such  a  mechanism  for 
ascertaining  and  solving  problems  con- 
cerning the  procedure  and  administra- 
tion of  the  covrte. 

HBD  rom  ixmsLATtoif 

Since  1939.  28  U.S.C.  333  has  author- 
ized the  chief  Judge  of  the  n.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit to  convene  annually  a  conference  of 
Judges  and  lawyers  in  the  District  and 
this  conference  frequently  dealt  with 
local  as  wdl  as  Federal  matters.  However, 
the  Ctmgress,  under  the  terms  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Proeedure  Act  of  1970.  84  Stet. 
473.  divested  the  Federal  courto  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  Jurisdiction  over 
an  purely  local  matters  and  transferred 
such  Jurisdiction  to  the  D.C.  Superior 
Court  and  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals. 

As  a  result  of  this  separation  of  the 
court  systems  in  the  District,  only  the 
Federal  court  is  authorized  to  conduct  a 


Judicial  oaoiervaot.  TUs  umtinuing  Ju- 
dicial conference  conducted  by  the  n.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  is  limited  by  28  UJB.C. 
333  to  the  "business  of  the  courts," 
which  necessarily  excludes  the  business 
of  the  local  courts.  H.R.  10035,  authoriz- 
ing an  annual  Judicial  omf  erence  to  deal 
with  local  rather  than  Federal  matters, 
wlU  flU  this  need. 

An  additional  Justification  for  this 
legislation  Is  based  on  the  enlarged  Juris- 
diction given  the  D.C.  Superior  Court 
and  the  D.C.  Court  of  AppeaJs,  which  has 
resulted  in  substantially  Increased  case- 
loculs  at  the  trial  as  well  as  appellate 
levels.  Consequently,  the  need  for  a  ju- 
dicial conference  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem Is  a  compelling  one. 

I  LBGIBLATIVX  HI8TOBT 

Tnie  bin  to  authorize  a  Judicial  con- 
ference for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
first  Introduced  In  the  House  by  Chair- 
man Dices — ^by  request — on  March  5, 
1975,  as  H.R.  4286,  and  on  September  25, 
1975,  hearings  and  markup  were  held  by 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee.  Testifying 
in  support  of  the  bill  were  three  distin- 
guished judges  of  the  D.C.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals: Chief  Judge  Gerald  D.  Rellly. 
Associate  Judge  John  W.  Kern  m,  and 
Associate  Judge  Stanley  S.  Harris.  No 
expressions  in  opposition  to  the  legisla- 
tion have  been  received  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  bill  was  favorably  reported  to 
the  fuU  committee,  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  name  by  which  the  con- 
ference would  be  known,  and  also  a  few 
minor  technical  changes  were  made  to 
the  language  of  the  blU.  A  clean  bill  in- 
corporating same  was  Introduced  as  H.R. 
10035. 

The  committee  by  unanimous  voice 
vote  approved  H.R.  10035  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  1975. 

STATEMXirra  RSQTTIUD  BT  RtTLK  XI(1)(3)    OF 

HbTTSX  Rtjixs 

ovxisiGirr  mnnNcs  and  secommknoattons 

The    committee's    oversight    findings 

with  respect  to  the  matter  with  which 

the  bill  is  concerned  remains  as  a  part 

of  its  continuing  congressional  oversight 

required  by  the  Constitution  and  soe- 

clflcally  provided  for  in  the  Home  Rule 

Act  (sections  601,  602,  604,  and  731  of 

Public  Law  93-198) . 

BT7D0BT  AUTROKrrr 

This  local  legislation  for  the  District 
of  Colimibia  creates  no  new  budget  au- 
thority or  tax  expenditure  by  the  PM- 
eral  Government  Therefore,  a  statement 
required  by  section  308(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  is  not  necessary. 

COHOKKSSIONAI.  BTTDGET  omcX  KSTIMATES  AND 
OOMPAJIISON 

No  estimate  and  comparison  of  costs 
has  been  received  by  the  committee  from 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Ofllce,  pursuant  to  secticm  403  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  See  cost  estimate 
below  by  this  ccHnmittee. 

COMMimx  ON  GOVXWMKNT  OPERATIONS 

aincMAKT 

No  oversight  findings  and  recommm- 
dations  have  been  received  which  relate 
to  this  measure  from  the  Committee  on 


Government   Operations   under   clause 
2(b)(2)  of  rule  X. 

COSTS 

It  is  estimated  that  the  operational 
coste  for  the  Judicial  Conference  author- 
ized by  this  legislation  wlU  be  approx- 
imately $1,000  annually. 

INTLATIOMAXT  IMPACT 

H.R.  10035,  if  enacted  into  law,  wlU 
have  no  foreseeable  inflationary  impact 
on  prices  or  coste  in  the  operation  of  the 
national  economy. 

ISx.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10035,  which  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  to  convene  an 
annual  Judicial  conference  designed  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  Justice  system  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  would  like  to  en- 
courage the  House  to  support  this  legis- 
lation, H  Jl.  10035,  because  it  wiU  provide 
the  bench  and  the  bar  a  more  effldent 
mechanism  in  which  to  solve  civil  and 
criminal  matters  that  presentiy  hinder 
the  functioning  of  the  Judicial  System. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10035,  a  bill  to  create 
a  Judicial  Conference  of  the  IMstrict  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  10035  win  make  possible  the  con- 
vening of  periodic  meetings  of  Judges 
and  lawyers  associated  with  local  court 
matters  in  the  District.  The  legislative 
authority  to  caU  such  a  conference  would 
be  vested  in  the  chief  Judge  of  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals.  Such  a  meeting  would 
fill  an  existing  void  brought  about  by 
the  D.C.  Coiurt  Reform  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Act  of  1970  which  removed 
local  matters  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  in  the  District  and, 
hence,  from  the  purview  of  the  Federal 
court's  Judicial  Conference.  Presentiy. 
there  is  no  official  vehicle  through  which 
local  judges  and  members  of  the  legal 
profession  can  meet  to  discuss  oonmum 
civil  and  criminal  Justice  system  prob- 
lems. 

Considering  the  multitude  of  critical 
problems  confronting  our  judicial  sys- 
tem today,  it  Is  only  reasonable  that  the 
court  system  here  in  the  District  have  an 
opportunity  to  focus  in  on  ite  own  par- 
ticular concerns  and  recommend  cor- 
rections in  ite  operation.  Since  crime  and 
the  criminal  Justice  situation  in  the  capi- 
tal are  frequentiy  the  subject  of  naticmal 
attention,  we  should  not  deny  local  au- 
thorities this  one  mechanism  which  may 
help  come  up  with  srane  solutions  to 
bothersome  procedural  and  administra- 
tive problems.  In  Ks  small  but  important 
way,  this  can  have  a  positive  Impact  in 
improving  the  quaUty  and  eifectlveneM 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  »4r.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bin. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tb.e  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL 
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The  question  was  token;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teippore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  337,  nays  0, 
not  voting  96.  as  foUows: 


[R(dl  No.  680] 

YEAS— 337 

Abdnor 

Eckhardt 

Ketchum 

Al»ug 

Bdgsr 

Keys 

Edwards,  AU. 

Kindness 

Anderaon, 

Edwards,  CalU 

Koch 

Calif. 

Emery 

Krebe 

AndexBon,  m. 

English 

TAFalce 

Brlenbom 

Lagomarslno 

Archer 

Landrum 

Armstrong 

Evans,  Ind. 

Leggett 

Astabitwk 

Brlns,  Tenn. 

Lent 

Aahley 

Fssoell 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

ABpln 

Fenwlck 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

AuOoln 

Fish 

Long.  Md. 

Bafalla 

Fisher 

Lott 

Bsldua 

Flood 

Lujan 

Baucus 

Florlo 

McClory 

Flowers 

McDade 

nynt 

McDonald 

BedeU 

Foley 

McFaU 

Betmett 

Ford.  Mich. 

McHugh 

Bergland 

Forsythe 

McKay 

Bevlll 

Fountain 

McKlnney 

Blester 

Frenzel 

Bifacdonald 

Bingham 

Puqua 

Madden 

Blanchard 

OaydOB 

Madigan 

Boland 

Magulre 

Bonker 

Gibbons 

Mahon 

Bowen 

Olnn 

Mann 

Breaux 

Ooldwater 

Martin 

Breckinridge 

Ooodllng 

Matsunaga 

Brooks 

Orassley 

Maszoli 

Broomfleld 

Oreen 

Meeds 

Brown,  CaUf. 

Oude 

Mticher 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ouyer 

Meyner 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hagedom 

MezTinsky 

BroyhlU 

Haley 

MUler,  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Hall 

MUler,  Ohio 

Burgener 

Hamilton 

Mills 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hammer- 

MineU 

Burke.  Mass. 

schmidt 

Mlnlsh 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hanley 

Mink 

Burliaon,  Mo. 

Hannaford 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Burton,  John 

Hansen 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Burton,  PhUllp  Harkin 

Moakley 

Butler 

Harris 

MOffett 

Carney 

Haraha 

MoUohan 

Carr 

Hastings 

Moore 

Carter 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Moorhead. 

Cederberg 

Hays,  Ohio 

Calif. 

Clausen, 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Morgan 

DonH. 

Moss 

Clay 

Heinz 

MOtU 

Cochran 

Helstoski 

Murphy,  m. 

Cohen 

Henderson 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Collins,  ni. 

mcks 

Murtha 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hlghtower 

Myers.  Ind. 

Conabls 

HUlU 

Myers,  Pa. 

Oonte 

Holt 

Natcber 

Corman 

HOltzman 

Neal 

Oomdl 

Horton 

Nedzl 

Cotter 

Howard 

NichoU 

Cous^ln 

Howe 

NU 

Crane 

Hubbard 

Nolan 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hughes 

Nowak 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Hungate 

Obentar 

Danlds,  N  J. 

Hutchinson 

O'Brten 

DavU 

Hyde 

O'Hara 

delaOarza 

Icbord 

OlfeUl 

Delaney 

Jacobs 

Passman 

Dullniw 

Jenrette 

Patten.  VJ. 

Dent 

Johnson,  Calif 

Pattsnon. 

DerwinsU 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Calif. 

Devina 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pepper 

Jones.  Ala. 

Perkins 

Dlggs 

Jones,  M.C. 

Pwttis 

Dlngdl 

Jones,  Okla. 

Peyser 

Dodd 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pickle 

Downey.  N.T. 

Karth 

Plka 

Downing,  Vs. 

Kasten 

Posce 

Kastenmeler 

Fnaslar 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

KsMn 

Prsyer 

I>ancsa.Tii)ii.  bUy 

Prloe 

duFont 

Kemp 

Pritebutf 

QuUlen 

aelberilng 

Taylor,  N.C. 

nfintt^^.^- 

Sharp 

Thompson 

Shipley 

Tbone 

Bangtf 

Shriver 

Thornton 

Bees 

Shuster 

Traxler 

BsguU 

Bikes 

Treen 

Hhfwifft 

Simon 

Tsongas 

Blchmond 

Slsk 

Van  Deerlin 

Blegle 

Skubitz 

Vander  Veen 

Boberts 

Slack 

Vanlk 

Boblnson 

Smith,  Iowa 

Waggonner 

Bodlno 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Wampler 

Bogers 

Snyder 

Weaver 

Boncalio 

BoUn 

Wbalen 

Booney 

Spellman 

White 

Bosmthal 

8pnu» 

Wtaltehuist 

BostenkowBkl 

Staggers 

Whitten 

Boush 

Stanton, 

Wiggins 

Bousstiot 

J.  WUllam 

Wilson,  Bob 

Boybal 

Stanton, 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Bunnels 

James  V. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Buppe 

Stwk 

Winn 

Busso 

Steed 

Wlrth 

Byan 

Steel  man 

Wright 

Itowttwl 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

WylU 

Sarastn 

Stratton 

Tatos 

Sarbanes 

Stuckey 

Yatron 

Scheuer 

Studds 

Young,  ftlBskr 

Bchneebell 

S\illlvan 

Young,  Tex. 

Schroeder 

Zablockl 
ZefereRl^^ 

Schulze 

Talcott 

Sebellus 

Taylor.  Mo. 
NAYS— 0 

a«i^--«^ 

NOT  VOTING— 96 

Addabbo 

Bshleman 

Mllford 

Alexander 

Ftey 

Montgomery 

Ambro 

Flndley 

MOorhead,Pa. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Flthian 

pcoeher 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Obey 

N.Dak. 

Fraser 

Ottlnger 

BadUlo 

Fm 

Patman,Tez. 

Barrett 

Oilman 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Beard,  B.I. 

Gonzalez 

Qule 

Bell 

Gradison 

Beuss 

Blaggl 

Harrington 

Rtnaldo 

Blouin 

Blsenhoover 

Boggs 

H«bert 

Boe 

Boiling 

Hefner 

Boee 

Bhulemas 

Brtnkley 

HOUand 

Satterfleld 

Brodhead 

Steigw,  Wis. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Jeffords 

Stephens 

Byron 

Jordan 

Stokes 

Casey 

Krueger 

Symington 

Chappell 

Latto 

Teague 

UdaU 

Clancy 

Levltas 

Clawson,  Del 

Utton 

Vander  Jagt 

Cleveland 

Long,  La. 

Vlgorito 

Oonlan 

McCiOSkey 

Walsh 

Oonyers 

McCoUlster 

D' Amours 

McOormack 

Wolff 

McEwen 

Wydler 

Derrick    ' 

Matbls 

Young,  Fla. 

Early 

Metcalfe 

Young,  Ga. 

EUberg 

Michd 

Esch 

MUcva 

The  CleriE  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Brtnkley. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Bfr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  BCr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Bshleman. 

Mr.  Levltas  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
UdaU. 

Mr.  Rlsenhoover  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Vlgorito  with  Mr.  Oradison. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Del  daw- 
son. 


Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Blouin  with  Mr.  Jarman. 
Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Latta 
Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Conlan. 
Mr.  D'An\our8  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Lehman. 
Mr.  Flthian  with  Mr.  Litton. 
Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Mathis. 
Ms.  Jordan  with  Mr.  McCloekey. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Mllford. 
Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Qule. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Beuss. 
Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Paulson  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rlnaldo. 
Mr.  Walsh  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  McCoUlster. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  RUPPE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
aft  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  LAW  CLERKS  FOR 
JUDGES  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  COURT  OP  APPEALS 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  4287)  to 
provide  for  additional  law  clerks  for  the 
Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  AppesJs,  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Hit.  4387 

Be  it  enacted  }>y  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Jtepre$entative$  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreta  aatemhled.  That  chi^- 
ter  7  of  title  11,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  Is 
amended  as  foUows: 

Section  11-708  Is  amended  to  read: 
"f  11-708.  Clerks  and  secretaries  for  Judges 

"Each  judge  may  appoint  and  remove  s 
personal  secretary.  The  chief  judge  may  ^- 
polnt  and  remove  three  personal  law  clerks, 
and  each  associate  judge  may  appoint  and 
remove  two  personal  law  clerks.  In  addition, 
the  chief  Judge  may  appoint  and  remove  not 
more  than  three  law  clerks  for  the  court.  The 
law  clerks  appointed  for  the  court  shall  serve 
as  directed  by  the  chief  Judge.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman  fnnn 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dioos) . 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  re- 
serve my  commente  and  ask  that  the 
Chair  recognize  the  gentieman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mann)  ,  the  chair- 
man of  Uie  subcommittee  from  which 
this  bill  came. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Cliair  recognises  the  gentieman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mann)  . 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  BoteBlux,  HJl.  4287  would  amend 
the  District  ctf  Columbia  Code  to  au- 
thorize each  of  the  nine  Judges  of  the 
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Distrtet  of  Oohnnbla  Court  of  Appeals  to 
■ppoiiit  one  addttkmal  law  clerk.  Each 
awodate  Judge  of  the  court  presently  Is 
autliorlaed  one  law  clerk,  and  the  chief 
Judge  Is  authorised  two  law  clerks.  This 
bni  would  establish  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  parity  with  the 
UjS.  Court  oi  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  regarding  the  number 
of  law  clerks  auttaoriaed.  Tlie  objective 
of  the  court  in  requesting  this  bUl  is  to 
improve  the  research  and  analysis  ca- 
paUllty  of  the  court  in  Mder  to  keQ>  pace 
with  its  greatly  taicreased  caseload  which 
has  nearly  tripled  in  the  4-year  period 
1970  to  1»74. 

Tbe  District  of  Columbia  Court  Re- 
(Mrganlsation  Act  of  1970  enlarged  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  trial  and  appellate 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
sulting in  this  enormously  increased 
casrioad.  In  fiscal  1970,  371  cases  were 
filed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals,  whereas  in  fiscal  1974.  1074 
cases  were  filed  in  this  court. 

Tlie  reason  for  Federal  legislation  in 
this  otherwise  local  administrative  mat- 
ter is  that  law  deiks  are  provided  for  by 
secti<m  11-708  ot  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  which  the  City  Council  is  pro- 
hibited from  amending  by  section  602(a) 
(4)  <a  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Oov- 
emment  and  Oovemmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
bill  Is  $150,000  per  year  in  personnel 
costs. 

No  OKMsitlon  to  the  bill  has  been  re- 
ceived by  tbe  committee,  which  approved 
it  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  RAIIiBBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  reouisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  apeaktr.  again  I  support  the  state- 
ment  of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

It  is  only  fair  that  we  grant  this  re- 
quest which  comes  as  a  result  of  the  ap- 
pellate court's  expanded  jiuisdlction 
which  was  gradually  enluged  by  Ctm- 
gress  pursuant  to  the  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970  (Public 
LAW9I-S58). 

FlnaDy.  it  is  reassuring  that  the  ap- 
pelate court  has  estimated  that  fiscal 
year  1977  will  be  its  peak  year  in  terms 
of  its  csseload.  Therefore  it  is  hi^y 
unllkdy  that  further  increases  in  the 


number  of  law  eleiks  will  be  requested. 
In  supporting  this  bill  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  court  for  the  outstanding 


Job  it  has  done  since  reorganization,  not- 
withstanding its  limited  staff. 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Bptaker.  the  purpose  of  HH.  4387. 
as  Is  set  tarth  in  the  committee  report 
(H.  Rapt.  94-498) ,  is  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  in  order  to  au- 
thortM  an  additional  law  clerk  for  each 
of  tbe  nine  Judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
hmbia  Court  of  Appeals.  This  additimial 
law  dark  would  bring  the  total  number  of 
law  darks  for  each  associate  Judge  to  two 
and  wookl  bring  the  total  for  the  chief 
Judge  to  three.  The  general  purpose  of 
tlia  legtalatlon  is  to  increase  the  analysis 
and  research  capability  of  the  court, 
tharsby.  enhancing  ite  caae-d^Msitlon 
eapaetty.  Tlw  reaaon  for  Pederal  laglsla- 
tton  In  this  otherwise  local  admlnlstra- 


tive  matter  is  that  law  clerks  are  provided 
for  by  section  708  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  which  the  City  Council  is 
prohibited  from  amending  by  section  602 
(a)  (4)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovermnent  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act. 

MKED  FOB   THX  jwrnrnit-rm^ 

The  number  of  cases  filed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  has 
more  than  tripled  since  fiscal  year  1970, 
the  last  year  before  court  reorganiza- 
tion. In  that  year,  371  cases  were  filed 
with  the  court,  and  the  cases  filed  there 
in  subsequent  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1971  . : 648 

1972 . 663 

1973 968 

1974 1,074 

1976   (projected) 1,000 

In  addition  to  the  increased  caseload, 
the  court  has  experienced  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  motions,  both 
procedural  and  substantive.  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  1,122  procedural  and  479  sub- 
stantive motions  were  filed.  In  fiscal  year 
1975  those  figures  Increased  to  4,730 
procedural  motions  and  1,266  substan- 
tive motions — which  required  the  atten- 
tion of  a  three-Judge  division.  One  fac- 
tor which  has  contributed  significantly 
to  this  dramatic  increase  in  t^pellate 
cases  is  the  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  criminal  indictments  returned 
in  the  Superior  Ctourt.  Its  indictment 
figures  have  been  as  follows: 

1971  1,841 

1972  2,349 

1978  3,364 

1974  8,  614 

With  the  increase  in  the  niunber  of 
cases  filed  for  appeal  there  has  been  a 
correq)onding  increase  in  the  number  of 
pending  appeals  comprising  the  backlog. 
The  backlog  figures,  measured  as  of  No- 
vember 1  of  each  year,  are  as  follows: 

1972 434  (of  which  94  were  argued  but 

undecided) 
1978 661  (of  which  148  were  argued  but 

undecided) 
1974 839  (of  which  181  were  argued  but 

undecided) 

The  increase  in  the  caseload  carried 
with  it  a  matching  increase  in  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  from  the  argument 
of  a  case  to  the  disposition  thereof.  The 
totals  are  as  follows  for  the  calendar 
year: 

1971  86 

1972  79 

1978  81 

1974  97 

In  fiscal  year  1974  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  took  steps  at 
various  stages  of  the  proceedings  to  avert 
this  backlog  and  the  delay  between  ar- 
gument and  decision.  For  example,  the 
Judges  sat  more  often  in  order  to  hear 
more  oases.  Also,  unreported  typed  Judg- 
ments were  written  in  those  cases  in 
which  a  reported  opinion  would  make  no 
contribution  to  the  law.  Finally,  screen- 
ing techniques  were  applied  to  cases  in 
order  to  determine  which  cases  might 
be  lUBceptiUe  to  summary  treatnunt  As 
a  result  of  these  efforts  the  court  was  able 
to  decrease  the  average  number  of  days' 
between  argionent  and  disposition  of  a 


case  to  81  days  for  cases  on  the  regular 
calendar  and  to  31  days  for  cases  on  the 
summary  calendar.  Thus,  it  is  aivarent 
that  the  court  has  been  making  a  dill- 
gent  effort  to  reduce  its  case  backlog  and 
its  request  for  additional  law  clerks  ap< 
pears  Justifiable. 

unnsLATivx  histost 

HJt.  4287,  the  bill  to  authorize  addi- 
tional law  clerics  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Chairman  Dices  (by  re- 
quest) on  March  5,  1975,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  1975,  hearings  and  markup 
were  held  by  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee. Testifying  in  support  of  the  bill  were 
three  distinguished  Judges  of  the  District 
Court  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals: 
Chief  Judge  Gerard  D.  Reilly,  Associate 
Judge  John  W.  Kern  m,  and  Associate 
Judge  Stanley  S.  Harris.  Markup  was 
conducted  on  the  same  day  by  the  sub- 
committee with  a  quorum  of  five  mem- 
bers present.  The  bill  was  favorably 
reported  without  amendment  to  the  full 
committee. 

coMicrms  tote 
The  full  committee  by  unanimous  voice 
vote  approved  H.R.  4287  on  October  6. 
1975. 

STATXICXKTS  SSQUIBED  BT  BTTLKZId)  (3)    OT 

BOXrSB   BT7t.CS 
OVEBSIGBT   Timmaa   and   BCCOMMZNDATIONa 

The  committee's  oversight  findings 
with  respect  to  the  matters  with  which 
the  bill  is  concerned  remain  as  a  part  of 
its  continuing  congerssional  overslept 
required  by  the  Constitution  and  spedfl- 
cally  provided  for  in  the  Home  Rule 
Act  (sections  601,  602,  604  and  731  of 
Public  Law  93-198) . 

BT7DGET   AUTHOBITT 

This  local  legislation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  creates  no  new  budget  au- 
thority or  tax  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Therefore,  a  statement  re- 
quired by  section  308(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Contr(4 
Act  of  1974  is  not  necessary. 

CONGBBSSIONAI.  rDDGXT  OmCB   BmUIATB 
AMD  COMPABISON 

No  estimate  and  comparison  of  costs 
has  been  received  by  the  committee  from 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Offlce,  pursuant  to  section  403  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  See  cost  estisiate 
below  by  this  committee. 

COIOCITTBB   ON   OOVBBNltXNT   OPXBATIONS 
8U1CMABT 

No  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations have  been  received  which  re- 
late to  this  measure  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  under  clause 
2(b)  (2)  of  rule  X. 

COSTS 

Based  on  estimates  presented  at  the 
hearing,  currently  available,  costs  for 
the  additional  law  clerks  authorized  by 
tbis  leipdation  will  be  approximately 
$150,000  annually,  induding  the  most 
recent  5-percent  cost-of-living  pay  in- 
crease. 

mVLATIONABT  IKPACT 

HJl.  4287,  if  enacted  into  law  will  have 
no  foreseeable  infiatlonary  impact  on 
prices  or  costs  in  the  operation  of  the 
national  economy. 
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Mr.  FADNTROY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4287,  which  would 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  in 
order  to  authorize  an  additional  law 
derk  for  each  of  the  nine  judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
This  additional  law  clerk  would  bring  the 
total  number  of  law  clerks  for  each  as- 
sociate Judge  to  two  and  would  bring  the 
total  for  the  chief  judge  to  three. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  think  that  the  general 
purpose  of  this  legislation  (HJl.  4287) 
is  admirable  because  it  would  enhance 
the  process  in  which  cases  can  be  tried 
and  dispositions  reached,  and  help  miti- 
gate the  maxim:  Justice  delayed  is  Jus- 
tice denied. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  biQ. 

TTie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  <m  the  groimd  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  dectronlc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  310,  nays  21, 
not  voting  102,  as  follows: 


[RoUNo.681] 

YEAS— 310 

Abdnor 

Clauaen, 

norio 

AbBug 

DonH. 

nowara 

Cochran 

nynt 

Anderson. 

Cohen 

Foley 

OaUf. 

CoUinB,IU. 

Forsythe 

Anderson,  lU. 

Oonte 

'"'"intaln 

Andrew*.  N.O. 

Oonnan 

Frensel 

Cornell 

Fuqua 

Archer 

Cotter 

Oaydoa 

Armstrong 

Coiighlln 

ni%imf> 

Ashbrook 

Crane 

Olhbona 

AdUey 

I>amal,Dan 

Olnn 

Amin 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Ooldwatar 

AuOoln 

DanleU.  N.J. 

Oonaales 

Bafalls 

Davis 

Ooodllng 

Baldus 

delaOana 

Oreen 

Bbucub 

DeUums 

Oude 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Dent 

Quyer 

Bennett 

Derwlnskl 

Hagadom 

Bergland 

Devlne 

Haley 

Blaster 

Dickinson 

HaU 

Bingham 

I>lns 

Hamilton 

Blanchard 

Dlngeu 

Boland 

Dodd 

Hannaford 

Bonker 

Downey,  N.T. 

Barkln 

Bowen 

Downing,  Va. 

Harris 

Breauz 

Drlnan 

ITuaTia 

Breckinridge 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Baatlnga 

Brooks 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Hayaa,lnd. 

duFont 

Hays,  Ohio 

Brown,  Ohio 

Eckhardt 

Hechler,  w.  Va. 

Bioyhlll 

Bdgar 

Bodianan 

Bdwarda.Ala. 

Helns 

Burgener 

Bdwarda,  Calif 

Balatefkl 

Burke,  Pla. 

KUberg 

Henderson 

Burke,  llass. 

Kmery 

mokB 

Burleeon,  Tex. 

BngUah 

Hlghtowar 

Burton,  John 

Xrlenbom 

Bills 

Barton,  PhUllp  Brana,  Colo. 

Holt 

Buuer 

Xvlaa,Tann. 

Carney 

Pasoall 

Horton 

Otor 

Ponwlck 

Howard 

Garter 

Plah 

Howe 

Oaderberg 

Flaher 

Hubbard 

Oancy 

Flood 

Hughea 

Hungate 

Morgan 

Selberllng 

Moaa 

Sharp 

Hyde 

Muiphy,  m. 

Shipley 

Jaooba 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Shriver 

Jenrette 

Murtha 

Shuoter 

Johnson,  Cam.  Uyers,  Ind. 

Slkea 

Johnson,  Colo.   lifyers,Pa. 

Simon 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Sisk 

Joaai,N.O. 

Meal 

SkubitB 

Jones,  Okla. 

Nedzl 

Rlack 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

Nichols 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hasten 

NU 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Kastenmeler 

Nolan 

Solarz 

Kaaen 

Nowak 

l^jMllman 

Kelly 

Obaratar 

^MDOa 

Kemp 

O'Brien 

Staggers 

Ketchum 

CHara 

Stanton, 

Keys 

0"Nem 

J.  WUllam 

Kindness 

Pasaman 

Stanton, 

Koch 

Patten,  N.J. 

Jamee  v. 

Krebs 

Patterson, 

Stark 

LaFalce 

Calif. 

Steed 

Lagomarslno 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Steiger,  Aria. 

Lent 

Pettis 

Stei>henB 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Peyser 

Stratton 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Pickle 

Studds 

Long,  ltd. 

PUce 

SuUivan 

Lott 

Preesler 

Talcott 

McClory 

Preyer 

Taylor,  N.C. 

McDade 

Price 

McFaU 

Pritchard 

Thornton 

McHugh 

RaUBback 

Traxler 

McKay 

Bangel 

Treen 

McKlnney 

Beea 

TBongas 

Blaodonald 

Regula 

VanDeeriln 

Madden 

Rhodes 

Vander  Veen 

Madlgan 

Richmond 

Vanlk 

Magulre 

Riegle 

Waggonner 

Mahon 

Roberts 

Wampler 

Mann 

Robinson 

WaaTer 

Martin 

Rodino 

Whalen 

Matsunaga 

Roe 

White 

Mazsoll 

Rogers 

Whitehiuat 

Meeds 

Boncallo 

Whttten 

Melcher 

Rooney 

Wiggins 

Meyner 

Rose 

WUson,  Bob 

Mesvinaky 

Rostenkowski 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Miller,  Calif. 

BrtiiaVi 

Wilson.  Tax. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rousselot 

Winn 

Mills 

Roybal 

Wirth 

Bllneta 

Runnels 

Wright 

Mim«ti 

Ruppe 

wyila 

Mink 

Ruaso 

Yatron 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Ryan 

Young,  Alaaki 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

SantliU 

Zablodd 

Moakley 

Sarastn 

Zeferettt 

MoffeU 

Sarbanea 

MoUohan 

Scheuer 

Moore 

Schroeder 

Moorhead, 

Bchulae 

Calif. 

Seballus 
NAYS— 21 

-     ■ 

•Wttiitwati 

Hammer- 

Poage 

BevlU 

schmldt 

QulUen 

Broomfleld 

TT»^"""i 

RandaU 

Burllaon,  MO. 

Ichord 

Bnydar 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Jones,  Ala. 

BESfflAOBS 

Delaney 

Lujan 

Taylor,  MO. 

Bvans.  Ind. 

McDonald 

"'  -' 

iOraaaley 

Mottl 

NOT  VOTINO— 102 

addabbo 

Eariy 

McBwen 

Alexander 

Bsch 

Mathis 

Amino 

Eshleman 

Metcalfe 

Fary 

Mldial 

N.Dak. 

Flndlay 

Mlkra 

BadUlo 

Fithlan 

MUford 

BarreU 

Ford.  Mich. 

Montgomery 

Beard.  RJ. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

MOorhead,Pa. 

BedaU 

Fraaer 

Masher 

BeU 

Frey 

Obey 

Blaggl 

Oilman 

Ottlnger 

Blouln 

Oradlaon 

Patman,  Tex. 

TMlkLg 

Harrington 

PattlaoQ,  N.Y. 

Quia 

Brademas 

H«bert 

BausB 

Brtnkley 

Hefner 

Brodhead 

Hlnshaw 

Rlsenhoover 

Holland 

Boaeatbal 

Burke,  OaUf . 

Jurnuui 

atoannain 

JsOordB 

Sattarflald 

Oaaay 

Jordan 

Bohnaahall 

OhappaU 

Karth 

8t«tgar,WlB. 

OhlahOlm 

Kruager 

Stokaa 

Clawaon.  Dal 

Latta 

Stuekay 

Oay 

Lassatt 

Symington 

daveland 

Trahman 

Tsagua 

OonaUe 

LeTltas 

Thompson 

Coalan 

Litton 

UdaU 

Ooayan 

Long,  La. 

mimaa 

D'Amours 

MoOloakey 

VandarJact 

MoOoUlater 

Vlgarito 

Darrlok 

MoOorniadi 

Walah 

Waxman 

wour 

Wydler 


Tatea 

Young,  na. 
Young,  Oa. 


Young,  Tax. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following* 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mrs.  Chiaholm  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  CalifomU  with  Mr.  Schnee- 
beU. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Del  Clawaon. 
•Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  ChappelL 

Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Ms.  Jordan  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  BloiUn. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  beh 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Cleveland 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  PSord  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  EUileman. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Brlnkley. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.   Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Rlnaldo. 

Mr.  D'Amours  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Mlkra. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Oradlaon. 

B4r.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Jeffords 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ttoague 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Kmeger  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Levitaa  with  Mr.  McCloakey. 

Mr.  Utton  with  Mr.  McCoUlster. 

Mr.  BeuBs  with  Mr.  Idoaher. 

Mr.  Hawklna  with  Mr.  Young  of  Texas 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Waxmaa. 

Mr.  Fithlan  with  Mr.  Fraaer. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Ut.  RlBenhoover. 

So  the  bUl  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TRANSFER  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REDE- 
VELOPMENT LAND  AGENCY 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  caU  up  the  bill  (HJl.  M58)  to 
transfer  certata  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevdopment  Land  Ag«9icy.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt  9968 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senete  and  Bourn 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  Vntted  Stmtee  of 
America  in  Conffrea$  aaaembled.  That  In  m- 
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^.ffmA^nnm  «itii  the  pioylslons  of  this  Act. 
tb*  llAyor  of  the  IMalrlct  of  OolumbU,  con- 
sistent with  the  spproTKl  by  the  District 
of  CMumbU  OouncU  of  the  urban  renewal 
pUn  requiring  rucb  sctlon.  Is  authorised  and 
directed  on  behaU  of  the  United  States  to 
trBDsfer  to  the  Agency  all  rlc^t,  title,  and 
interast  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the 
following  real  profierty  in  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

(a)  Part  at  a  tract  of  land  known  f«r  the 
purposes  of  asseannent  and  taxation  as  lot 
809  in  square  493  and  described  as  follows: 

neglnnlng  for  the  same  at  a  point  In  the 
west  line  at  Fburth  Street  Southwest.  209.0 
feet  south  of  the  south  line  of  C  Street  South- 
west, •"H  running  thence  due  south,  with 
aald  west  line  of  Fourth  Street  Southwest, 
109^  feet: 

thence  northwesterly  603.44  feet  to  the 
east  line  of  Sixth  Street  Southwest; 

thence,  with  said  east  line  of  Sixth  Street 
Southwest  due  north  30.75  feet; 

thence  southeasterly  301.17  feet; 

thence  due  esst  374.0  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning,  containing  40.937.76  square  feet. 
aU  as  shown  on  a  plat  of  siurvey  recorded  in 
the  Office  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  survey  book  188.  page  91. 

(b)  Part  of  Sixth  Street  Southwest,  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  a  stone  wall  in  the 
east  line  of  Sixth  Street  Southwest,  distant 
149.50  feet  south  of  the  south  line  of  C  Street 
Southwest,  and  running  thence  due  south, 
with  said  east  line  of  Sixth  Street  South- 
west 7S.75  feet; 

thence  northweeterly  7JM)  feet  to  a  point 
in  said  stone  wall; 

thence  with  said  stone  wall  due  north 
73.08  feet; 

thence  due  east  7.0  feet  to  the  beginning, 
fiontalning  6aOM  square  feet.  aU  as  shown 
on  plat  of  surrey  recorded  In  the  Office  of  the 
Surreynr  at  the  Dlstrfct  of  Columbia  in 
survsy  book  188,  page  91. 

(e)  Part  of  Vourth  Street  Southwest,  de- 
scribed as  foUows: 

Weglnntng  for  the  same  at  a  p<dnt  in  a 
stooe  wall  in  the  west  line  of  Fourth  Street 
Southwest,  distant  146X16  feet  south  of  the 
south  Una  at  C  Street  Southwest,  and  run- 
ning thence  with  stone  waU,  due  east  13.0 
feet;  thence  due  south  with  said  stone  wall, 
a97J9  feet;  thence  in  a  northwesterly  dlrec- 
Uon  12.88  feet  to  said  west  line  of  Fourth 
Street  Southwest;  thence  due  north,  with 
said  west  line  of  Fourth  Street  Southwest. 
298.29  feet  to  the  beginning,  nnntalning  3,- 
6VtM  square  feet;  all  as  shown  on  plat  of 
survey  rsoorded  in  the  Office  at  the  Surveyor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  survey  book 
188.  page  91. 

Sac.  2.  "Hm  Agency  Is  hereby  authorised  In 
accordance  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (D.C.  Code,  sec- 
tions 5-701  through  6-719),  to  lease  or  sell, 
as  an  entirety  or  parts  thereof  separately, 
to  one  or  more  redevelopment  ootnpiuilBs  or 
other  leasees  or  purchasers,  such  real  prop- 
erty as  may  be  transfererd  to  the  Agency  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Act. 

asc.  3.  No  transfer  or  donation  at  any 
Interest  in  real  piopwty  under  the  authority 
at  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  local  grant-in- 
aid  In  oonnectlon  with  any  urban  renewal 
pit>]eet  being  undertaken  with  Federal  as- 
■'■*^~^  under  title  I  at  the  Housing  Act 
ai  IMA.  as  amandsd. 

SBC.  4.  Aa  ussd  in  this  Act.  the  terms 
"Agency",  "lessee",  "purchaser",  "real  prop- 
er^, and  "redevelopment  company"  shall 
have  the  respective  meanings  provided  for 
sneh  terms  by  section  3  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bedeveioimient  Act  of  1946  (DO. 
Obd*,sec.6-T02). 

lAr.  moos.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  tbe  last  word. 
Mr.  Bt)tMkeT,  I  reserve  further  com- 


ments and  suggest  that  the  gmtleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Msaou)  be  recog- 
nized as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  District  of  CX>- 
lumUa.  idildi  reported  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  authorize  the  Biayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  transfer  title  to 
certain  real  property  In  Southwest 
Washington  from  the  United  States  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel(n>ment 
Land  Agency. 

The  property  In  question  formerly 
comprised  parts  of  public  streets  that 
were  transferred  to  several  railroads  by 
the  Union  Station  Acts  of  1901  and  1903. 

By  these  acts  certain  public  streets  In 
Southwest  Washington  were  closed  and 
abcmdoned,  and  perpetual  use  of  these 
areas  was  granted  to  the  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore,  k  Washington  Railroad  Co., 
the  Baltimore  It  Ohio  Rallrocul  Co..  and 
the  Terminal  Co.  Title  to  these  lands, 
however,  remained  in  the  United  States. 

This  use  grant  was  made  to  these  rail- 
roads by  the  Congress  in  consideration 
for  the  exchange  and  transference  to  the 
United  States  of  certain  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict then  owned  by  the  railroads. 

The  urban  renewal  plan  for  Southwest 
ft-oject  Area  C,  initially  approved  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners on  November  30,  1956,  and  since 
reapproved  by  the  Council  requires  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  acquire  certain  of  these 
parcels  and  sell  or  lease  them  to  private 
enterprise  for  the  develoimient  of  com- 
mercial facilities  in  accordance  with  the 
1956  renewal  plan. 

Several  previous  transfers  of  land 
imder  this  iirban  renewal  plan  were  made 
by  the  Congress  by  similar  leglslatlCHi  in 
1965.  Subsequently  the  Agency  foimd  It 
necessary  to  acquire  the  property  In  ques- 
tk>n  from  the  railroads  by  negotiation  in 
1970  for  $451,300.  No  further  acquisitions 
of  this  khid  are  expected  to  be  necessary 
In  order  to  complete  the  project. 

In  view  of  the  value  of  the  land  which 
the  railroads  earlier  trsmsferred  to  the 
United  States  for  the  right  to  use  the 
land  In  question,  and  in  view  of  the  Fed- 
eral taxes  which  the  railroads  had  paid 
on  these  parcels  over  the  years,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  advised 
the  committee  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  fully  compensated  for  Its 
rights  and  interests  In  this  property. 

The  committee  received  letters  of  sup- 
port for  this  leglslatitm  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council's  Committee 
on  Housing. 

"nierefore.  I  recommend  that  we  vote 
favorably  on  H.R.  9958. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl. 
9958,  which  transfers  certain  real  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agen- 
cy. HJL  9958  provides  a  pro  forma  trans- 
fer of  legal  title  to  a  pairiel  land  between 
4th  and  eth  Streets  SW..  Washington 
which  is  adjacent  to  a  larger  plot  of 


land  already  owned  by  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency.  Tbe  RLA  already  has 
the  right  to  the  use  of  the  subject  pn^^- 
erty  and  requires  only  the  fotmaUty  of 
a  legal  transfer.  There  can  be  no  other 
use  for  the  land  In  question  except  in 
conjunction  with  the  develoixnent  of  the 
adjacent  land. 

niere  were  no  objections  to  HJl.  9958 
on  the  part  of  the  private  sector  or  by  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  The 
legislation  contains  no  new  budcet  au- 
thority and  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nothing.  In  fact,  the  Treasury  will 
recover  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
acquiring  the  land  originally  when  the 
property  is  sold  at  Its  present  appreciated 
market  value. 

Both  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Af- 
fairs and  the  full  committee  approved 
H.R.  9958  unanimously,  I  strongly  urge 
passage. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  9958) ,  as  set  forth  In  the  commit- 
tee report  (H.  Rept.  94-597),  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  transfer  title  to  certain  real 
property  in  southwest  Washington,  be- 
tween 4tb  and  6th  Streets,  Just  north  of 
the  railway  tracks,  from  the  United 
States  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency — RLA.  The  RLA 
Intends  to  sell  or  lease  the  land  to  a  de- 
veloper In  accordance  with  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  for  Southwest  Project  Area  C. 

I.KC1BT.STIVS    RXBTOBT 

H.R.  9958  Is  a  clean  bill  which  Includes 
subcommittee  technical  and  oimformlng 
amendments  to  H.R.  4284  introduced  on 
March  5,  1975,  by  Mr.  Diggs. 

On  September  29,  1975,  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Af- 
fairs on  H.R.  4284,  and  markup  was  held 
on  the  same  day. 

Testimony  in  support  of  the  bill  was 
received  from  representatives  of  fee  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development.  In  ad- 
dition, ctHnments  were  obtained  from  the 
Mayor  and  CoimcU  of  fee  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. All  feese  comments  were  strongly 
supportive  of  fee  legislation  and  have 
been  entered  into  fee  record  of  fee  sub- 
committee hearings.  No  expressions  in 
opposition  to  fee  legislation  have  been 
received  by  fee  committee. 

STTMMAST    or    THX    BILL 

Section  1  aufeorlzes  fee  Mayor  to 
transfer  to  fee  RLA,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  and  In  accordance  with 
fee  approved  urban  renewal  plan  for  fee 
area,  all  right,  title  and  Interest  of  fee 
United  States  in  the  subject  property. 

Section  2  affirms  fee  aufeori^  of  fee 
RLA  to  sell  or  lease  fee  property,  in  ac- 
cordance wife  fee  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945,  to  one  or 
more  developers. 

Section  3  msikes  It  clear  feat  fee  trans- 
fer to  fee  RLA  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
local  grant-in-aid  for  fee  purpose  of  title 
I  of  fee  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Section  4  defines  certain  terms  in  fee 
bllL 

BACXaBOUXS 

Pursuant  to  acts  at  Ocmgress  approved 
on  February  12. 1901  (31  Stat.  767) ,  and 
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on  February  29, 1903  (32  Stat.  909) ,  cer- 
tain public  streets  In  Soufewest  Wash- 
ingrton  were  vacated  and  abandoned,  and 
perpetual  use  of  these  areas  was  granted 
to  fee  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  ft  Potomac 
Railroad  Co.,  fee  Baltimore  b  Ohio  Rail- 
road Co.,  and  fee  Tomlinal  Co.  The 
United  States,  however,  retained  title  to 
feese  lands.  Congress  made  fee  grant  to 
fee  railroad  in  consideration  for  fee  ex- 
change and  transfer  to  fee  United  States 
of  certain  lands  in  fee  District  then 
owned  by  fee  railroads. 

For  many  years,  feese  lands  were  used 
for  such  purposes  as  switch  tracks,  load- 
ing platforms,  open  air  storage,  truck- 
loading  areas,  and  produce  scales.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  railroad  paid  taxes  on 
feese  lands  to  fee  District  of  Columbia. 

The  areas  of  land  Involved  In  this  use 
grant  to  fee  railroads  consist  of  six 
parcels  ^^ch  togefeer  contain  272,237.60 
square  feet  of  land,  and  are  located  in 
squares  268,  299,  386,  S-463,  537,  and 
N-583. 

The  urban  renewal  plan  for  Southwest 
Project  Area  C,  Initially  approved  by  fee 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Ck)mmls- 
sloners  <m  November  30,  1956,  and  since 
reapproved  by  fee  Council,  requires  that 
the  RLA  acquire  feese  lands  and  sell  or 
lease  feem  to  private  enterprise  for  fee 
development  of  commercial  facilities  In 
accordance  wife  fee  plan.  Therefore,  fe'e 
RLA  acquired  the  railroads,  rights  and 
Interests  in  fee  subject  property  by  ne- 
gotiation in  1970  for  $451,300.  However, 
it  is  still  necessary  to  obtain  fee  title  to 
this  property,  now  held  by  fee  United 
States. 

In  view  of  fee  value  of  the  land  which 
the  railroads  transferred  to  the  United 
States  In  consideration  for  fee  right  to 
use  the  pfuxiels  in  question,  and  of  fee 
taxes  fee  raUroads  have  paid  on  feese 
parcels  over  fee  years,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  fee  government's  appraisers  that  fee 
value  of  fee  railroads'  rights  and  inter- 
ests In  feeae  parcels  was  equlvaloit  to 
fee  value  of  fee  land  had  fee  legal  title 
been  hdd  by  fee  railroads.  The  aufeority 
which  would  be  granted  by  the  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  9968  is  needed,  therefore, 
to  grant  fee  RLA  legal  title  to  the  land. 
feus  facilitating  Its  disposition  for  pri- 
vate redevelopment  in  accordance  wife 
fee  urban  renewal  plan  for  Soufewest 
Project  Area  C.  When  the  RLA  disposes 
of  fee  Isind  for  private  redevelopment. 
It  will  receive  from  fee  redeveloper  the 
full  fair  market  value  of  fee  land,  feus 
compensating  fee  Government  for  fee 
cost  of  acquiring  fee  railroads'  rights  and 
Interests. 

The  property  described  In  this  bUl  is 
44,000  square  feet,  and  fee  proper^  is 
adjacent  to  145,000  square  feet  of  prop- 
erty already  held  by  fee  RLA.  The  prop- 
erty Is  needed  so  feat  fee  RLA  can  pro- 
ceed wife  devdopment  plans  for  the  ad- 
jacent property. 

There  are  no  buildings  on  fee  prop- 
erty, ofeer  fean  a  fan  shaft  being  con- 
structed by  Metro  wife  fee  RLA's  con- 
sent. Because  the  triangular  property  Is 
surrounded  by  a  sheer  drop  to  fee  public 
street  on  one  side,  fee  railroad  on  fee 
second  side,  and  an  RLA  parcel  on  fee 
remaining  side,  its  only  appropriate  use 
Is  by  fee  developer  of  fee  adjacent  par- 


cel. The  RLA  will  sedE  to  dispose  of  fee 
property  to  a  future  developer  of  fee 
adjacent  parcel. 

The  bill  was  submitted  as  part  of  fee 
Mayor's  1975  legislative  package,  and  fee 
Mayor's  report  indicates  feat: 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 

advised   that  •  •  •  there    is    no   objection 

•  •  • 

NXKD    rOR    LSOI8LATION 

This  legislation  is  outside  fee  scope  of 
fee  Coimcil's  aufeority  since  it  concerns 
property  of  fee  United  States,  which  fee 
Citeuncll  imder  section  602(a)  (3)  of  fee 
Home  Rule  Act  (87  Stat.  774,  Public  Law 
93-198)  Is  powerless  to  affect.  Since  fee 
Council  has  already  approved  an  urban 
renewal  plan  which  aufeorlzes  fee  RLA 
to  dispose  of  fee  subject  property  once 
title  is  acquired,  no  furfeer  Council  ac- 
tion will  be  required  to  carry  out  fee 
plan. 

In  connection  wife  ofeer  property  wife 
a  similar  history,  Congress  transferred 
title  by  enacting  Public  Law  89-317.  At 
that  time,  legal  opinions  were  sought 
from  fee  Justice  Department  and  fee 
General  Services  Administration.  On 
October  22,  1963,  fee  Assistant  Attorney 
CJeneral,  Lands  Division,  Department  of 
Justice,  advised  fee  Executive  Director 
of  fee  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  that — 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
through  the  Administrator,  may  assume  con- 
trol of  the  Qovemment's  interest  In  the  real 
eetate  as  surplus  property  •  •  •  and  dlqiose 
of  it  under  the  provisions  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act."  The  letter  stated  that  If  this 
procedure  could  not  be  foUowed.  "It  may  be 
necessary  for  Congress  to  speclflcaUy  author- 
ise some  department  or  agency  to  take  con- 
trol of  and  convey  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  3, 1975.  fee  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  fee  General  Services 
Administration  concluded  that — 

The  Congress  has  retained  to  Itself  the 
authority  to  take  any  further  action  with 
respect  to  the  vacated  streets. 

The  aufeority  which  would  be  granted 
by  HJl.  9958  Is  needed,  feerefore,  to 
allow  fee  disposition  by  fee  RLA  of  feese 
parcels,  by  transferring  to  fee  RLA  legal 
title  to  fee  land.  No  objection  to  feis 
bill  was  raised  in  fee  Committee's  pub- 
lic hearing. 

STATEMXNT  KKQtmtXO  BT  BTTLB  ZI  ( 1 )  (S  )  OF 

HOTTSX  BT7LES 

OVXBSICHT  mroiNGS  AND  RKX>lUOtIt1>ATIONS 

The  committee's  oversight  findings 
wife  respect  to  fee  property  wife  which 
fee  bill  is  concerned  remains  as  a  part  of 
its  continuing  congressional  oversight  re- 
quired by  fee  Constitution  and  specifi- 
cally provided  for  In  fee  Home  Rule  Act 
(sections  601,  602,  604  and  731  of  Public 
Law  93-198) . 

BT7DGBT    AUTHOUTT 

This  legislation  creates  no  new  budget 
aufeority  or  tax  expenditure.  Therefore, 
a  statement  required  by  section  308(a) 
of  fee  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  is  not 
necessary. 
coiroBBSsroifAL  BTTDorr  omcB  xsmcAn  and 

OOltPABISOIf 

No  estimate  and  comparison  of  costs 
has  been  received  by  fee  committee  from 
fee  Director  of  fee  CtmgresslMial  Budget 


Office,  pursuant  to  section  403  of  fee 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

COMICTTTEB  ON  GOVrSNMXKT  OPBtATXONS 
SUIUCAKT 

No  oversight  findings  and  rec<»nmen- 
dations  have  been  received  which  relate 
to  this  measure  from  fee  Committee  on 
Govemmmt  Operations  under  clause 
2(b)(2)  of  rioleX. 

COSTS 

The  PMeral  Government  will  incur  no 
costs  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

nnXATIONABT  nCPACT 

The  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  have 
no  foreseeable  inflationary  Impact  on 
prices  or  costs  in  fee  operation  of  fee  na- 
tional economy. 

coMicrrrxx  vote 

H.R.  9958  was  unanimously  approved 
by  voice  vote  of  fee  committee  on  Octo- 
oer  6,  1975. 

CONCLUSION 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  assist  fee 
RLA  in  canning  out  its  responsibilities 
under  fee  urban  renewal  plan  for  Soufe- 
west Project  Area  C,  adopted  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1956,  by  fee  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners.  The  committee 
believes  that  fee  provisions  of  HJl.  9958 
will  achieve  this  objective. 

Mr.  FAUNTROT.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9958,  to  transfer  cer- 
tain real  property  of  fee  United  States 
to  fee  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency.  The  real  prcn^erty  in 
question  is  in  Soufewest  Washington,  be- 
tween 4fe  and  6fe  Streets,  Just  norfe  of 
fee  railway  tracks.  RLA  Intends  to  sell  or 
lease  fee  land  to  a  developer  in  accord- 
ance wife  fee  urban  renewal  i^an  for 
Soufewest  Project  Area  C. 

On  behalf  of  fee  citizens  of  fee  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  support  this  legislation  so  feat 
RLA  wiU  be  able  to  continue  fee  design 
and  mandate  feat  was  given  to  it  by  fee 
legislation  to  provide  a  better  quality  of 
life  for  District  citizens. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
felrd  time.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  fee  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  fee 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  feere  were — ^yeas  341,  nays  0, 
not  voting  92,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abcug 

Adsms 
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YKAS— 341 

Ambro 
Anderson, 
OalU. 


Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
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Agiy 

AttOoln 

BaUoB 


Ooodllos 

Onuaur 

Oram 

Oxida 

Ghijar 

HacadotB 

Hia«T 


Baaid.THiB. 


BeniMtt 
BnUl 


•ebmldt 
HMDlar 
Hannaford 


Haildii 


Mottl 
itun>br.iu. 

UaJfibj.  H.T. 

Murtte 

lf7«ri.IXMl. 

lfyan.P». 

Natclwr 

N«al 

NmW 

metKda 

Nlz 

NoUn 

Novak 

OiMratar 

O'Bilan 

O'Han 

OHMU 


Brackliirldg* 


HMtlngi 
Ha7as,Iiul. 

HMblar.  W.  Va. 
Backlar.  Mas. 
Hams 


Pattan,  N  J. 
Pattaraon, 

Calif. 
P«pp«r 
Parkiiis 
Pottla 


Broom&tfd 
Brown,  lileb. 
Brown.  Oblo 
BroylUU 


BurgHMT 

B\irka,VIa. 
Burks,  afaai 
BunaaoB.TU. 
BuilkMn.>IO. 
Buffioti.  Jobn 
Button.  FMlllp 
Butter 
Camay 
OaiT 


Hendaraon 

meka 

Hightower 

BOlt 

Holtsnan 

Horton 

Howard 

HOwa 

Bobbard 

Bugbaa 


Pidda 

Pike 

Poaga 

Pnaalar 

Piayai 

Price 

Pntcbard 

QulUen 

Rallahack 


Clancy 

CUaaan, 

X>aBH. 

Codmn 

ooaim,m. 
OoUlna,Tn. 


Coote 

Oocman 

oomaU 


Hutcliinaon 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jaootaa 

Janrefete 

Jtohnaon.  Calif . 

jotanaon.  Colo. 

J«ainann.  P«. 

JOnaa.AU. 

Jonaa,  N.C. 

Jonaa.Okla. 

Jonaa,  Tinn. 

Kartb 

gaatan 

"•fiHttimirtuT 


Bengal 


OolVblln 
Crane 


Kelly 


Ketebum 
Keya 


DanMa.XJ. 
Davla 
deU« 
DaUney 

IMlOM 


Kocb 


Segula 
BeuM 

Rlegle 

Boberta 

Bobtnaon 

BmllTin 

Roe 

Rogeta 

Boncallo 

Booney 

Boae 

TtnafiTitTiat 

Boetenkowakl 

Booab 

Roiiaaelot 

Boybel 

Bunnela 

Buppe 

BUMO 

Byan 

Santtnl 


Denne 


laPiBloe 
Lagoniaralno 

Latte 
Tifnt 

Uoyd.  CUU. 
UajA.Tmai. 


Saibanea 
Bebauer 


Scbroeder 


Downey.  K.T. 
Downing.  Vb. 


Lott 

LxUen 

Medory 


aebeUue 

aalbaillng 

Sbarp 

Sbljtley 

BbrlTer 


Dunean.  Orag.    iceDonald 
DQttoan.THni.  IfcVall 
duPont  UcHiigb 

MdCey 
lIcKlnney 
Hwei«i.AlA.     Maottaiald 
ObUL  Madden 
Medlgan 
liegulre 


BlflBOIX 


BkoMta 
suck 

Hniltb,  Ibws 
SoUtb.  Hebr. 
fltayder 


Sptflman 


■vans.ted. 
Brine,  Thul 


OoIol       Martin 


Malcber 


Pltblaa 

nood 

Plorto 


Mamnaky 

Mnier.OUtf. 
MUler.Ohlo 


Steggera 
Stanton. 

J.WUUam 
Stanton. 

JameeT. 
Stark 


Vlynt 
Foley 
Focaytbe 


MineU 
Mink 


MltcbeU.  N.T. 
Moaklay 

MbOett 


CMafano 

Oibbona 

Otam 


MOora 

lOOflM 

OiUf. 


Steelmaa 

Stelgar.Arls. 

Bteiaiene 

fltratton 

Stodda 

SoUWan 

Syoune 

Talcott 

Tbylor.Mo. 

T^lor,  N.O. 

Tbone 

Tbocnton 

Ttwder 

Tteen 


VanDeerlln 


Vender  Veen 

Vknlk 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Waiman 

Wakver 

Wbalen 

Wblte 


Wblteburat 
Wbltten 
Wlgglna 
WUaon.Bob 
Wllaon.  C.  H. 
WUeon,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrtb 

NAYS— 0 


Wrlgbt 

WyUe 

Tatea 

Tatron 

Toung.Alaaka 

Toung.Tex. 

ZablocU 

Zeferettl 


NOT  VOnNO— 92 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrarwa, 
K.Dak. 

Baitett 

Beerd.BJ. 

BeU 


Blouln 


Bolting 
Brademee 
Brlnkley 
Btodbeed 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Byran 
Caaey 

Cbi^PcU 

CblaboUn 

Clawaon,  Del 

Clay 

dereland 

Conlan 

Oonyera 

D'Amouza 

DanlelBom 

DecTlck 

DingeU 

■arty 


KKb 

■ableman 

Pary 

Plndley 

Ford.  Mlcb. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraaer 

Prey 

Oilman 

Qradlaon 

Harrington 

Hawklna 

H«bert 

Hefner 

Hinahaw 

HoUand 

Jannan 

JeSorda 

Jordan 

Krueger 

Leggett 


Levltaa 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

MoCloekey 

McCoUlater 

McCormack 

McEwen 

Mathla 

MetcaUe 


Mlcbet 

Mlkva 

MUford 

Montgomery 

Moortiead,  Pa. 

Moaber 

Obey 

ottlnger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Pattiaon.  N.T. 

Qule 

Bbodee 

Blnaldo 

Blaenboover 

StOetmaln 

Sattemeid 

Stelger,wie. 

Stokee 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Teegue 

Tbompeon 

UdaU 

TTllman 

Vender  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Walah 

WOIff 

Wydler 

Toung,  Ha. 

Toung.Oa. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  M^.  Bell. 

Mr.  AddAbbo  with  Mr.  Del  ClawBon. 

Mr.  Teegue  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mra.  Bogga  with  Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Thompeon  with  Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Ch^pell  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Hr.  Banett  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mra.  Chlaholm  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 

Mr.  Danlelaon  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  McOormack  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Ht.  Moortiead  oS  PennsylvainlA  with  Mr. 
Mlkva. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  M^.  Bshlenum. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Ma.  Jordui  with  Mr.  Bnduiw. 

Mr.  D'Amoura  with  Mr.  Mcaoekey. 

Mr.  Tohman  with  iSr.  Ft«y. 

Mr.  CUy  with  Mt.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  MCsh«r. 

Mr.  Long  of  LoiUslana  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Oonyera  with  ISi.  Fotxl  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Mathla  with  Mr.  MoCoUlster. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Iti.  Walah. 

Mr.  Stokee  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Pattlson  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Rlnaldo. 

Mr.  OtUJoger  with  MT.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  SattertleUL 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Byron. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Le vitas  with  Mr.  Brown  of  OallfOTnla. 

Mr*.  Burke  of  CallfomU  with  Mr.  Brlnkley. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  MT.  Blouln. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Ur.  Brodhead  with  Mr.  Oradlson. 
'  Ur.  Hterlngton  with  Mr.  Blsenhoof«r. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  St  Oermaln. 

Mr.  miman  with  ISi.  Stelger  of  Wtooonsln. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Vender  Jagt. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  BINOHAM  Changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "ywu" 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  enruMinced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motioa  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  f  cdlowlng  title 
In  which  concurrence  of  tbe  House  Is  re- 
quested. 

S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  authorln 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  deslg- 
natlng  November  10, 1&76,  In  commemoration 
of  the  aooth  azmlversary  of  the  n.S.  Marine 
Oorpe. 

AMENDING  SECTION  739  OF  PUBLIC 
LAW  93-198— NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
SERVICE  AREA 

Mr.  DIGGS,^  Mr.  I^^eak^r,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  10041) 
to  amend  section  739  of  Public  Law  93- 
198,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe 
bill  be  considered  In  the  House  as  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  th»e 
objection  to  the  reauest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  tbe  bill,  as  follows: 

BJt.  10041 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 739  of  tbe  District  of  CoIiunbU  Stif- 
Govemment  and  Oovemmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  &-146)  Is  ammded 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subeectlons  (a),  (b),  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f), 
(g)  (1).  (g)  (2),  (1).  and  (J)  are  repealed. 

(2)  Subsections  (g)  (3)  through  (9)  are 
redesignated  as  subeectlons  (a)  (1)  throu^ 
(7),  reepectlvely. 

(3)  Subeectlon  (h)  le  amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  It  as  subsection  (b). 
and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2)  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provision  of  this  section,  any"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Any",  and 

(U)  striking  out  "(Including  tin».tTitj»nftTif^ 
of  streets  and  highways,  and  services  under 
section  731  of  this  Act)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(Including  services  under  sec- 
tion 731  of  this  Act,  and  specifically  Includ- 
ing maintenance  of  streets  and  highways. 
Ore  protection,  and  sanlUtton  servlcee)". 

(4)  The  section  heading  for  such  aectloo 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


BinLonfae    and    QBotrNDS   or   ths    capitoi^ 

THB   SUPmcx    CObBT,    AND   THX   UBKABT    OP 
COMOBKBS". 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  section  789  In 
the  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  ia  amended 
toreadasfoUows: 

"Sec.  789.  Buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Cap- 
itol, the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress.". 

Sac.  2.  Tbe  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  organisation  of  the  mmtla  of 
the  DlsMct  of  OoliwibU",  approved  March 
1,  1889,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  for 
the  National  Capital  Service  Director.". 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  define  the  area  of  tbe 
United  Statee  Capitol  Orounds,  to  reguUte 
the  use  thereof,  and  for  other  purpoeee", 
i4>proved  July  81,  1946  (40  U£.C.  198a:  VX3. 
Code,  aeo.  9-118) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
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tbe  following:  ",  except  that  the  commls- 
Bloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  those  portions  of  the  follow- 
ing streets  which  are  situated  between  the 
curbllnes  thereof:  Constitution  Avenue  from 
First  Street  Northeast  to  Second  Street 
Horthwest,  First  Street  from  D  Street  North- 
east to  D  Street  Southeast,  D  Street  from 
first  Street  Soutbeaast  to  Canal  Street 
Southwest,  and  First  Street  from  the  north 
side  of  Louisiana  Avenue  to  the  Intersection 
of  C  Street  and  Canal  Street  Southwest.". 

(b)  Section  739(a)  (5)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
tbe  text  of  the  matter  inserted  by  such  sec- 
tion In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  on  July 
31,  1946,  the  following:  ",  except  that  the 
commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  those  portions  of  the  follow- 
ing streets  which  are  situated  between  the 
curbllnes  thereof:  Constitution  Avenue 
from  First  Street  Northeast  to  Second  Street 
Northwest,  First  Street  from  D  Street  North- 
east, D  Street  from  First  Street  Southeast  to 
Canal  Street  Southwest,  and  First  Street 
from  the  north  side  of  Louisiana  Avenue  to 
the  intersection  of  C  Street  and  Canal  Street 
Southwest.". 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  reserve  further 
comment,  and  I  request  that  the  Chair 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Mr.  Fauntroy)  ,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
original  jurisdiction  over  this  matter. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10041  is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1973  (the  home  rule  bill) 
by  deleting  the  National  Capital  Service 
Area  and  the  oCBce  of  its  Director  from 
section  739.  The  legislation  would  leave 
undisturbed  the  provisions  of  the  section 
authorizing  the  addition  of  streets  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  In  addition,  the  bill  transfers 
to  the  Architect  total  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
all  streets  under  his  jurisdiction.  H.R. 
10041  in  no  way  alters  the  main  pur- 
pose, content,  or  operational  effect  of 
the  home  rule  bill,  except  to  amend  sec- 
tion 739  as  described  above. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  sup- 
port H.R.  10041,  primarily  for  the  rea- 
sons that  were  cited  by  all  the  parties 
who  testified  and  commented  in  the 
subcommittee  hearings  in  June  of  this 
year.  To  give  you  a  sampling  of  the  kind 
of  testimony  the  committee  received, 
Mr.  James  M.  Prey  commented  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  "be- 
lieves that  creation  of  the  service  area 
is  unnecessary  and,  therefore,  strongly 
supports  enactment  of  H.R.  10041."  The 
President  failed  to  appoint  a  Director 
for  the  National  Capital  Service  Area 
and  is  one  of  the  ones  who  initiated  the 
present  bill  that  is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Manus  T.  Pish,  Director  of  the 
National  Capital  Parks,  and  Mr.  John 
P.  Galuardi,  from  region  3,  General 
Services  Administration,  both  provided 
testimony  at  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings in  support  of  H.R.  10041.  In  sum- 
marizing their  testimony  in  favor  of  H.R. 
10041,  Mr.  Pish  commented: 


lliere  would  be  "another  master"  added 
to  the  area,  which  could  potentially  confuse 
and  complicate  our  present  effective  relation- 
ships with  the  D.C.  .Government.  .  .  .  For 
this  reason,   we  support  HJt.   10041. 

The  House  should  all  know,  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  that  Mayor  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington of  the  District  of  Columbia,  City 
Council  Chairman  Sterling  Tucker, 
and  Mr.  Julian  Dugas,  City  Adminis- 
trator for  the  District  of  Columbia,  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  and  imani- 
mously  concluded  that: 

In  their  view  the  formal  establishment  of 
such  a  special  service  area  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  impose  additional  admin- 
istrative burdens  without  providing  addi- 
tional benefits  to  either  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  the  Federal  Kstabllshment. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  10041  is  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  an  additional  level 
of  the  bureaucracy  through  the  repeal 
of  section  739  of  PuhUc  Law  93-198,  pri- 
marily because  the  coordiimtion  be- 
tween the  Federal  agencies  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  servicing  the  area 
is  adequate  and  satisfactory  imder  ex- 
isting arrangements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  against  the  backgroimd 
of  that  kind  of  testimony  your  com- 
mittee concluded  a  NCSA  Director 
superimposed  on  this  arrangement 
would  serve  no  purpose.  It  would  only 
add  another  layer  of  bureaucracy  and 
create  confusion  of  effort.  The  opera- 
tion and  duplication  of  an  independent 
office  to  assure  the  management  of  fire 
and  police  protection,  sanitation  serv- 
ice, and  road  maint^iance  within  the 
area  would  be  unnecessary  cost  smce  ef- 
fective coordination  is  achieved  imder 
existing  arrangements. 

In  response  to  the  concern  of  many 
that  Federal  interests  within  the  Dis- 
trict would  be  unprotected  without  a 
NCSA,  it  was  established  at  the  hearing 
that  the  Federal  Government  already 
has  adequate  control  of  its  properties. 
The  Mall  and»monuments  are  controlled 
by  the  Interior  Department  through  the 
National  Capital  Parks,  while  the  Fed- 
eral buildings  are  managed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  The  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  maintains  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  Capitol  Grounds.  Moreover, 
continuing  Congressional  oversight  of 
the  District  by  the  Congress  is  provided, 
as  required  by  the  Constitution,  by  sec- 
tions 601,  602,  604,  and  731  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act. 

In  addition,  the  Home  Rule  Act  makes 
quite  clear  congressional  retention  of 
authority  over  the  District — 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  ex- 
ercise Its  Ooitstltutlonal  authority  as  legis- 
lature for  the  District,  by  enacting  leg^lslatlon 
for  the  District  on  any  subject,  whether 
within  or  without  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  OouncU  by  this  Act.  In- 
cluding legislation  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
law  In  force  In  the  District  prior  to  or  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  any  act  passed  by 
the  CouncU. 

The  Council  by  section  602  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act  is  constrained  from: 
First,  imposmg  any  tax  on  Federal  prop- 
erty; second,  repealing  any  act  of  Con- 
gress concerning  the  functions  or  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States;  third,  enacting 
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any  law  or  regulation  relating  to  the  UJ3. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  courts  of  the  United 
States;  or  fourth,  enacting  any  law,  reso- 
lution, or  rule  with  respect  to  any  provi- 
sion of  title  23  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  relating  to  criminal  procedures. 

The  District  government  has  no  great- 
er authority  over  the  National  Zoo,  the 
National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Washington  Aqueduct,  the 
National  Capital  Plaiming  Commission, 
or  any  Federal  agency  than  that  provided 
in  the  Home  Rule  Act.  Congress  still  con- 
trols the  District  budget  and  how  its 
funds  are  spent. 

Moreover,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  authority  under  the  Home 
Rule  Act  to  "determine  that  special  con- 
ditions of  an  emergency  nature  exist 
which  require  the  use  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  for  Federal  purposes.  He 
may  direct  the  Mayor  to  provide  to  him. 
and  the  Mayor  shall  provide,  such  serv- 
ices of  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  Force  as 
the  President  may  deem  necessary  and 
appropriate." 

I  close  my  remarks  by  strongly  request- 
ing your  support  for  H.R.  10041,  which 
would  serve  to  increase  the  confidence  of 
the  residents  of  the  District  that  the 
Federal  Government  trusts  District  resi- 
dents to  honor  the  commitment  of  co- 
operation without  an  additional  congres- 
sional overseer. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  almost  2  years 
since  Public  Law  93-198  was  enacted 
mto  law,  the  provisions  establishing  the 
National  Capitsd  Service  Area  have  un- 
dergone extensive  reviews  at  both  the 
congressional  and  executive  levels.  These 
studies  have  resulted  in  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  service  area  provisions 
be  repealed. 

This  conclusion  is  based  primarily  on 
two  determinations.  First,  the  Federal 
interest,  which  the  National  Capital 
Service  Area  Director  would  represent, 
already  is  adequately  protected.  As  the 
committee  report  indicates,  the  Federal 
Government  already  has  sufficient  con- 
trol of  its  properties  within  the  service 
area.  Specifically,  the  Mall  and  the 
monuments  are  controlled  by  the  Interior 
Department  through  the  National  Capi- 
tal Parks,  while  the  Federal  buildings 
are  managed  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  The  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  maintains  the  Capitol  and  the 
Capitol  Grounds. 

Second,  under  present  arrangements, 
cooperation  and  coordination  exist  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Federal  Grovernment  m  the  four  serv- 
ices for  which  a  Director  of  the  National 
Capital  Service  Area  would  be  responsi- 
ble: namely  police,  fire,  sanitation,  and 
road  maintenance.  In  the  subcommittee 
hearings  on  this  legislation,  IMstrict  and 
Federal  officials  emphasized  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  National  Capital  Service 
Area  Director  would  add  only  difficulties 
to  continumg  the  workable  and  satis- 
factory relationship  which  now  exists. 

Therefore,  the  imposition  of  a  third 
party  in  the  position  of  overseer,  as  a 
Director  would  be,  is  absolutely  unneces- 
sary. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
»Ti»  10042 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentlcDian  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr(»n  Maryland. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  his  leadership  In  the 
committee  and.  in  this  regard,  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  there  was 
only  (me  group  that  appeared  in  opposi- 
tloa  to  this  legislation  and  that  was  the 
Statehood  Party.  Otherwise  all  witnesses 
that  appeared  before  the  committee  were 
In  full  support.  The  measure  cleared  both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
unanimously. 

It  was  pointed  out  time  and  again  that 
this  legislation  would  vest  no  additional 
authority  on  an  administrator  of  an 
enclave  but  would  merely  add  an  un- 
necessary level  of  costly  bureaucracy  in 
the  city  and  create  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion. I  think  it  is  crystal  clear  that 
since  the  Implementation  of  home  rule 
District  government  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  worked  extraordi- 
narily well  together  to  ke*p  the  service 
area  in  a  condition  of  which  we  can 
an  be  proud.  This  has  been  done  without 
the  presence  of  a  service  area  Director. 
In  keeping  with  this  fact,  the  adminis- 
tration has  asked  that  this  unnecessary 
level  of  added  costly  bureaucracy  be 
eliminated. 

In  response  to  that  request,  I  intro- 
duced the  legislation  presently  before  us. 
As  I  have  indicated,  the  condition  of  the 
service  area  absent  a  Director  demon- 
strates that  we  need  not  set  into  motion 
an  idea  which  was  ill -conceived  and 
hurriedly  adopted.  Therefore,  I  strongly 
urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  10041. 

Kfr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  untimely,  lumeeded,  contradic- 
tory, controveTBlal.  not  in  the  Federal 
interest,  nor  In  the  interest  of  all  U.S. 
cltiaens  and  taxpayers. 

I  recommend  that  the  bill  do  not  pass 
without  amendment. 

I  have  several  questions  about  this  bill 
which  I  believe  each  Member  should  have 
answered  to  his  satisfaction  before  vot- 
ing on  it. 

Why  was  the  title  changed  deleting  the 
words  "to  abolish  the  National  Capital 
Service  Area"? 

A  glance  at  H.R.  10041,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  shows  the  title  as  a  bill 
"To  amend  section  739  of  Public  Law  93- 
198." 

However,  H.R.  4394,  HJl.  5642,  and 
HJl.  82U  all  listed  the  title  of  the  bUl 
as  "To  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self -Government  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act  to  abolish  the  National 
Capital  Service  Area." 

Why  was  the  title  changed  from  one 
which  was  very  descriptive  to  one  which 
does  not  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
anything  of  any  substance  about  the  bill? 


Is  there  any  need  for  this  legislation? 
Based  upon  the  majority  report  views 
acoHnpanylng  this  bill,  the  purpose  of 
H.R.  10041  "is  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
an  unnecessary,  additional  level  of 
bureaucracy." 

However,  the  Federal  enclave  was  cre- 
ated in  Public  Law  93-198  and  enacted 
into  law  December  24,  1973 — nearly  2 
years  ago.  The  Federal  enclave  provisions 
took  effect  January  2,  1975,  and  to  date 
no  bureaucracy  has  been  created. 

Now  it  is  true  that  no  National  Capital 
Service  Director  has  been  appointed.  But 
if  all  we  are  talking  about  is  an  estimated 
$80,000  to  staff  such  an  office,  a  small 
amendment  permitting  the  President  at 
his  discretion  to  appoint  an  existing  of- 
ficial to  also  serve  as  Director  would  take 
care  of  that.  There  would  be  no  addi- 
tional cost  and  no  additional  bureauc- 
racy. 

Why  has  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  not 
been  transferred  to  the  District? 

For  the  time  I  served  on  the  District 
Committee,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  evidenced  a 
strong  interest  in  transferring  the 
grounds  and  Improvements  of  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  to  the  District  of 
Colmnbia. 

Yet,  in  my  opinion,  there  has  been 
strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict unless  the  Federal  Government 
makes  huge  capital  outlays  or  accom- 
panies the  transfer  with  fimds  for  mod- 
ernization of  facilities,  et  cetera. 

If  the  proponents  of  this  measure  are 
concerned  about  bureaucracy  and  Fed- 
eral costs,  why  does  the  District  not  ac- 
cept the  transfer  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital, an  institution  that  almost  wholly 
services  District  residents? 

Is  this  bill  "a  stalldng  horse"  for  an 
increased  Federal  payment? 

My  experience  on  the  District  Com- 
mittee convinced  me  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  receives  more  Federal 
money — per  capita,  per  square  foot  or 
any  other  standard  you  might  wish  to 
choose — than  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Operating  on  the  assumption  that  bills 
taken  up  in  this  Chamber  often  have  a 
"stated"  reason  as  opposed  to  the  "real" 
reason  for  urging  their  passage,  I  have 
concluded  that  one  of  the  real  reasons 
that  District  officials  seek  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  is  so  that  they  may  claim  they 
are  expending  funds  on  the  Federal  en- 
clave for  which  they  should  be  reim- 
bursed in  the  form  of  an  increased  Fed- 
eral payment,  which  now  stands  in  fiscal 
year  1976  at  $254  million. 

Well,  I  for  one  will  oppose  any  increase 
in  the  Federal  payment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  quarrel  with  anv  municipal 
official  or  municipal  agency  or  govern- 
ment about  the  provision  of  essential 
services  in  the  Federal  enclave.  Nor  do  I 
want  the  Federal  Government  placed  in 
the  position  of  having  to  negotiate  from 
a  position  of  weakness  with  any  local 
government  over  the  provision  of  essen- 
tial services  to  the  Federal  enclave  where 
most  of  our  constituents  come  to  visit 
and  tour  their  Nation's  Capital. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Federal  en- 
clave become  a  pawn  in  any  future  de- 
bate on  the  Federal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


Will  the  abolishment  of  the  Federal  en- 
clave operate  to  Justify  and  hasten  a 
commuter  tax? 

It  would  clearly  appear  that  if  the 
Federal  enclave  is  abolished  that  it  would 
operate  to  Justify  and  hasten  a  commuter 
tax  on  Washington.  D.C.,  suburban  resi- 
dents who  work  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

If  the  Congress  is  willing  to  force  the 
costs  of  providing  poUce,  fire,  and  sanl> 
tation  services,  as  well  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  streets  and  highways  in  the 
Federal  enclave,  on  the  District  govern- 
ment without  additional  payments  from 
the  Federal  Government,  it  would  seem 
resisonable  to  expect  that  the  District 
government  might  hope  to  be  reim- 
biursed  for  those  costs  from  the  suburban 
residents  who  are  employed  within  the 
Federal  enclave. 

In  my  opinion,  the  abolition  of  the 
Federal  enclave  enlarges  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  providing  for  a  commuter  tax, 
and  I  submit  if  this  bill  passes  today, 
that  it  will  be  so  considered  in  the 
future. 

What  happens  to  essential  services  if 
there  is  a  municipal  policemen  or  fire- 
men's strike  and  there  is  no  Federal  en- 
clave? 

Strikes,  slowdowns,  and  other  tsTjes  of 
disruptive  action  have  been  initiated  in 
recent  years  by  unionized  policemen,  fire- 
men, and  so  forth,  who  have  gone  out 
on  strikes.  Kanpss  City  and  Oklahoma 
City  are  but  two  recent  examples  of  in- 
stances where  there  have  been  strikes 
by  mimicipal  employees  who  provide  es- 
sential services. 

I  am  concerned  that  essential  services 
would  be  denied  the  Federal  enclave  by 
striking  local  mimicipal  employees.  Do 
we  not  owe  it  to  our  constituents  to  see 
that  such  an  event  does  not  occur. 

Why  abolish  the  Federal  enclave  and 
leave  the  congressional  enclave  and  the 
Supreme  Court  enclave? 

What  this  bill  abolishes  is  one  of  three 
enclaves  included  in  the  Home  Rule  Act. 
Embraced  and  included  in  that  bill  were 
the  Federal  enclave;  the  Capitol— 
or  congressional — enclave,  which  in- 
cludes the  Library  of  Congress;  and  the 
Supreme  Court  enclave. 

The  bill  abolishes  the  larger  Federal 
enclave,  but  it  leaves  the  Capitol  and 
Supreme  Court  enclave  Intact. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  here  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  feel  the  need  for  an  enclave  for 
oiu-selves  and  our  employees,  but  we  are 
ready  to  abandon  the  larger  Federal  en- 
clave— where  most  of  our  constituents 
tour  and  visit^-to  the  control  of  the  local 
government? 

To  pass  this  bill  leaves  the  principle 
of  the  enclave  Intact  by  preserving  two, 
but  it  destroys  the  one  larger  Federal 
enclave  where  the  concept  and  principle 
of  the  enclave  should  also  exist  for  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  interest  as  well 
as  our  constituents  when  they  come  here 
to  do  business  or  to  visit. 

Have  not  statehood  bills  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  always  provided  for  a 
Federal  enclave? 

Almost  imlformly  statehood  enthusi- 
asts for  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
provided  for  a  Federal  enclave. 
It  is  understood  that  the  legislative 
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push  for  statehood  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia persists;  and,  in  fact.  Statehood 
Party  representatives  have  been  elected 
to  local  government  elective  offices  and. 
I  understand — strongly  opposed  this  bUl 
in  testimony  before  the  committee. 

Why  the  "rush  to  Judgment"  to  abol- 
ish the  Federal  enclave? 

The  District  Committee  in  the  10 
months  of  the  94th  Congress  has  only 
reported  a  few  minor  bills.  This  piece  of 
legislation  amending  the  Home  Rule  Act 
is  perhaps  the  first  major  bill  to  be  re- 
ported by  the  committee  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Where  is  the  clamor  to  pass  this  bill? 
Why  not  wait  to  take  it  up  when  other 
amendments  to  the  Home  Rule  Act  may 
be  sought  and  in  order? 

Certainly,  the  Federal  enclave  is  not 
causing  any  administrative  problem  at 
present. 

The  President  voted  for  the  Federal 
enclave  when  he  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. His  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  now  objects  to  it  for  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  superficial  reasons  which 
can  be  corrected  by  a  simple  amend- 
ment. If  the  President  were  authorized, 
as  he  may  even  be  by  present  section 
739  language,  to  appoint  some  existing 
official  in  the  Interior  Department  as  the 
Federal  Enclave  Director,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  administration's  objections  to 
section  739  would  be  met.  That  being 
the  case,  I  see  no  reason  for  the  House 
to  act  favorably  on  this  bill  as  submit- 
ted. 

Does  not  the  Federal  enclave  concept 
lighten  the  fiscal  burden  of  the  District? 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  in  a  period 
when  the  District  claims  that  they  are 
having  fiscal  problems  and  problems 
funding  their  police  and  firemen's  retire- 
ment fund  that  they  urge  the  abolition 
of  the  Federal  enclave  which  increases 
their  fiscal  burden. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  Federal 
enclave  services  were  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 739,  that  the  District  Government 
would  welcome  that  relief. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  foregoing,  among  other  rea- 
sons, I  oppose  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
and  advise  the  Members  that  I  will  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  make  it  accept- 
able. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ketchttm 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  statement.  I  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks,  and  am  in  full  support  of 
his  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  one  question  of 
the  gentleman. 

Will  this  whole  bill  pave  the  way  for 
a  commuter  tax  on  all  Federal  Govern- 
ment workers? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  If  any  increase  in  the 
Federal  payment  is  not  made  to  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia,  I  think  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  a  commuter  tax  will 
shortly  follow. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  One  step  further:  Do  I 
understand  the  Capitol  Hill  enclave 
would  still  be  Federal? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  is  aU  other  Federal 
employees  who  would  be  eligible  for  this 
commuter  tax? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  amazed  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude)  would 
be  supporting  this. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pose  sev- 
eral questions  tp  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  author  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude)  . 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
say  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  residents  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  who  work  in  the  area  now 
defined  in  the  law  as  the  National  Capital 
area  or  the  Federal  enclave? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Yes.  We  have  constitu- 
ents, thousands  of  them,  who  work  with- 
in and  without  the  enclave. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  Maryand 
has  vigorously  opposed  the  District  of 
Columbia's  efforts  to  Impose  a  commuter 
tax  on  the  residents  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  most  of  them  Federal  employ- 
ees who  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GUDE.  As  the  gentleman  may  well 
know,  I  added  the  provision  to  the  home 
rule  bill  which  prohibits  the  commuter 
tax.  This  would  work  within  and  without 
the  enclave  and  would  serve  across  the 
board.  Of  course  what  the  gentleman  is 
suggesting  is  that  if  there  were  a  com- 
muter tax  levied  it  would  perhaps  be 
somehow  easier  to  get  it  through  Con- 
gress if  it  were  Just  levied  on  the  thous- 
ands and  thousands  who  work  in  the 
city  and  do  not  work  within  the  enclave. 
Axiy  effort  to  keep  the  enclave  would 
make  no  difference — thousands  of  Fed- 
eral employees  work  outside  of  the  en- 
clave but  inside  the  District. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Is  it  not  true  the^Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia  recently  imposed  a 
special  professional  tax  on  Virginia  and 
Maryland  residents  whose  place  of  busi- 
ness is  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
outside  the  Federal  enclave?  Is  this  not 
in  effect  a  commuter  tax  on  those  pro- 
fessionals? 

Mr.  GUDE.  That  would  apply  to  self- 
employed  professionals  who  work  in  the 
District,  regardless  of  where  they  have 
their  residence.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  a  different  type  of 
tax.  The  professional  tax  is  a  tax  for 
the  privilege  of  carrying  on  a  business. 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Can  the  gentleman 
assure  the  House  and  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  delegations  that  by  repealing 
the  Federal  enclave  protection  in  the 
Home  Rule  Act  that  the  Congress  will 
not  be  in  any  manner  weakening  its 
long-held  position  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  commuter  tax  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  people  of  Virginia 


and  Maryland  who  work  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1973 
I  voted  for  the  Edith  Green  amendment 
which  created  a  Federal  enclave  Inside 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  still  agree 
with  the  purposes  of  this  action  and  I 
oppose  repeal  of  the  Green  amendment 
here  today. 

The  Capitol  of  the  United  States  holds 
a  imlque  position  in  our  national  life. 
It  belongs  equally  to  every  American 
citizen.  Every  American  should  have  an 
equal  voice  in  its  administration. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact  we  adopted 
the  Green  amendment.  This  amendment 
assures  that  the  Federal  areti — the  Cap- 
itol itself,  the  Senate  and  Home  office 
buildings,  the  White  House  and  the 
numerous  Federal  buildings  on  Inde- 
pendence Avenue — remains  imder  Fed- 
eral rather  than  local  control.  It  assures 
that  the  Federal  interest  will  be  ade- 
quately protected.  It  also  assures  that  a 
resident  of  Ohio  has  a  say  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  area  equal  to  that  of 
a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  question  today  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1973.  Are  we  going  to  continue  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  every  American  in 
his  or  her  own  capitol  or  are  we  going  to 
turn  the  Capitol  over  to  local  control? 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  Federal 
area  should  be  governed  by  Federal  au- 
thorities. I  urge  the  defeat  of  H.R.  10041. 

AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATURE    OF    A    SUBSTTTUTB 
OFFEBED    BT    MX.    KETCHUM 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Ketchum  :  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  section  739  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self-Oovernment  and  Oovernmental  Re- 
organization Act  (D.C.  Code,  Sec.  9-140)  Is 
amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(1)"  after  the  "(b)"  and  adding  a  new 
paragraph,  subsection  (2).  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  President  may  appoint 
an  existing  offlclal.  as  established  in  the 
Executive  Schedule  (5  U-SC.  Chapter  S3, 
Subchapter  11) .  but  who  is  not  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  to  serve  as  the 
National  Capital  Service  Director.  Such  of- 
ficial shaU  have  all  powers,  authorities  and 
responsibilities  as  if  appointed  National  Cap- 
ital Service  Director  under  U)  hereinabove, 
except  that  he  shall  not  receive  additional 
compensation  therefor." 

^c.  a.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  redefine  the  area  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Orounds,  to  regulate 
the  use  thereof,  and  for  other  purpoMS", 
approved  July  31,  1946  (40  U.S.C.  IBSa:  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  9-118),  Is  amended  by  strllcing 
out  the  following:  ",  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  sball 
be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  tboee  portions  of  the  foUowlng 
streets  which  are  situated  between  the  curb- 
lines  thereof:  Constitution  Avenue  from 
First  Street  Northeast  to  Second  Street 
Northwest,  First  Street  from  D  Street  North- 
east to  D  Street  Southeast,  D  Street  from 
First  Street  Southeast  to  Canal  Street  South- 
west, and  First  Street  from  the  north  side  of 
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ZioulsUna  Avenue  to  the  Interaectkui  of  C 
Street  end  Canal  Street  Southwest.". 

(b)  Section  739(g)(7)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Ooromment  and  Oovem- 
mantal  Beorganleation  Act  (as  redesignated 
bf  this  Act)  la  amended  by  striking  out  in 
the  text  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  such  sec- 
tion in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1946,  the  foUowlng:  ".  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla  shall 
be  req>onslble  for  the  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  those  portions  of  the  foUow- 
lng streets  which  are  situated  between  the 
curbllnes  thereof :  Constitution  Avenue  from 
First  Street  Northesst  to  Second  Street 
Northwest,  First  Street  from  D  Street  North- 
east to  D  Street  Southeast,  D  Street  from 
First  Street  Southeast  to  Canal  Street  South- 
west, and  First  Street  from  the  nca-th  side  of 
Louisiana  Avenue  to  the  Intersection  of  C 
Street  and  Canal  Street  Southwest.". 

The  title  Is  amended  to  read  "To  amend 
section  739  of  Public  Law  93-198,  relatmg 
to  the  Federal  Enclave,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  KETCHUM  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ex- 
plain the  essence  and  simplicity  of  my 
amendment. 

It  merely  provides  that  the  President 
has  the  option  to  appoint  some  existing 
official,  perhaps  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Interior,  to  also  serve  as  the  National 
Capital  Service  EMrector. 

As  I  understand  it,  approximately  70 
percent  of  the  National  Capital  Service 
Area  as  defined  in  the  DC.  Home  Rule 
Act  is  currently  under  the  Interior  De- 
pertment  for  purposes  of  a  certain 
amount  of  police  protection,  park  serv- 
ices, et  cetera.  An  additionaJ  10  percent 
comprises  the  Capitol  enclave  and  the 
Supreme  Court  enclave.  Thus,  an  area  of 
20  percent  within  the  Federal  enclave,  an 
important  part  Including  Federal  office 
buildings,  such  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  et  cetera,  would  be  added  to  what 
is  currently  Interior  Department  juris- 
diction. 

If  the  President  does  not  wish  to  create 
a  position  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  for  the  National  Capital  Serv- 
ice Director,  he  would  have  the  option 
of  amwinting  an  existing  senior  official 
in  the  Federal  Govemmait  to  exercise 
the  authority  and  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  NatiMial  Capital  Service 
Director. 

What  is  important  for  the  Federal  in- 
terest and  oiu-  constituents  is  that  when 
people  come  to  visit  their  Nation's  Capi- 
tal or  to  do  business  in  most  of  its  Fed- 
eral buildings,  they  will  in  most  cases — 
the  Home  Rule  Act  and  geographical 
constraints  make  it  impossible  to  include 
such  Federal  sites  as  Walter  Reed  Army 
Hospital — be  in  a  Federal  area  where 
services  are  provided  by  Federal  officials 
who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovermnent  and  not  some  local 
agency. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill  amend- 
ing the  Home  Rule  Act  for  areas  under 
the  control  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol are  included  in  my  substitute  just  as 


they  were  in  the  original  language  of  the 
bill. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  this  sub- 
stitute: a  vote  in  support  of  it  is  a  vote 
in  favor  of  your  constituents. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  interesting  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  offering 
this  substitute  providing  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  an  existing  official.  To 
our  best  knowledge,  the  White  House  still 
maintains  the  position  that  they  main- 
tained when  this  matter  was  raised  be- 
fore early  in  this  year  and  in  previous 
discussions  on  this  bill,  namely,  that  they 
do  not  want  to  be  involved  in  such  an  ap- 
pointment. They  feel  that  there  is  ade- 
quate protection  by  reason  of  the  present 
provisions  of  the  home  nile  bill  which 
involves  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
Federal  Interests  to  add  this  provision 
to  it. 

We  think  that  the  oversight  and  other 
protective  measures  that  are  entered  into 
by  'the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher),  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  fiscal  affairs  and  over  the  appro- 
priations of  the  District  in  terms  of  Fed- 
eral payment,  and  the  oversight  respon- 
sibility that  is  obviously  being  exercised 
by  the  committee  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body,  is  adequate  protection.  We 
see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  Fed- 
eral enclave  here  any  more  than  there 
should  be  a  State  enclave  in  Sacramento 
or  a  State  enclave  in  Lansing.  We  feel 
that  there  is  adequate  protection  through 
these  other  provisions  for  whatever  pur- 
pose is  necessary. 

Tlie  procedure  for  moving  into  action 
if  such  provisions  are  inadequate  is  such 
that  we  can  move  expeditiously  in  case 
it  is  necessary.  When  we  add  that  to 
the  general  responsibility  and  emergency 
powers  of  the  President  which  were  left 
intact  and  even  strengthened  tmder  the 
Home  Rule  Act,  then  there  is  even  less 
a  basis  for  reservations. 

Some  Members  may  recall  that  when 
this  matter  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  home  rule  bill,  its  purpose 
was  much  different  than  the  purpose 
which  has  been  enunciated  here  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Therefore, 
I  think  that  the  substitute  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  untimely,  would  add  a 
future  controversy  in  terms  of  the  pos- 
ture between  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  the  local  government.  It  would  exac- 
erbate the  kind  of  relationship,  the  kind 
of  interdependence,  the  kind  of  inter- 
confidence  that  we  are  trying  to  develop 
and  exacerbate  it  unnecesssu-ily. 

There  has  been  no  evidence  that  this 
was  necessary  in  the  2  years  that  we  have 
had  home  rule,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  leave  things  as  they  are. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  the  House  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  District  Com- 


mittee for  yielding  to  me.  In  his  state- 
ment, he  said  that  there  certainly  was 
no  reason  for  an  enclave  in  Sacramento 
or  California  or  for  the  various  State 
capitals. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  agree 
that  the  State  capitals  are  indeed  a  part 
of  the  States  in  which  they  lie.  The  rea- 
son for  the  establishment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  start  with,  when  it 
moved  here  from  Philadelphia,  was  to 
make  it  independent,  a  Capital  of  all  of 
tiie  United  States,  so  that  no  one  could 
cut  its  water  off. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  cut  the  water  off  this  debate  and  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  not  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Ketchttm). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I  do  not  use  the 
full  5  minutes.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  dabbled  in  District  of  Columbia 
matters,  but  I  have  spent  numerous 
hours  during  the  last  9  months  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Buildings  and  Groimds 
Subcommittee  of  the  CcHnmittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation,  involving 
expenditures  of  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  District,  so  that  I  feel  that 
I  am  not  intruding  into  something  which 
is  not  of  my  own  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, on  which  I  also  serve,  happens  to 
have  oversight  on  such  national  monu- 
ments in  the  District  as  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Jefferson 
Memorial,  the  Washington  Monument 
itself,  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  I  think 
it  keeps  a  healthy  balance  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  countiy  to  see  that  there  is 
an  interlocking  relationship  between 
the  Interior  Department  and  those  who 
function  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

All  this  substitute  does — and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Kbtchum)  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong — it  merely  provides  that  an 
appointment  be  made  to  the  job  created 
earlier  and  that  it  be  someone  such  as 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Is 
that  not  what  it  does? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  It  says  it  may  be  anyone 
who  is  already  in  office,  without  further 
compensation,  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  I  would 
be  able  to  find  a  better  substitute,  I  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  We  have  this  arrangement 
with  the  Kennedy  Center.  We  have  the 
head  of  the  National  Capital  Parks  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Kennedy 
Center.  "ITiere  is  a  close-working  cooper- 
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ation,  and  it  works  out  admirably.  I 
would  think  it  would  do  the  same  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  the 
Interior,  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DICKiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  have  no  lack 
of  confidence  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  in  respect  to  his  considerable  re- 
sponsibility here.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  a  commimication  dated  the  4th  of 
June  on  this  very  subject  from  the  Office 
of  the  President.  It  is  on  page  14  of  the 
hearings,  and  I  think  it  adequately  an- 
swers the  gentleman's  point.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  we  know  of 
no  reason  why  the  District  of  Colvunbla  Gov- 
ernment would  not  continue,  without  spe- 
cial oversight,  to  provide  those  services  the 
Federal  establishment  might  require.  More- 
over, If  necessary,  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  have  sufficient  authority  to  assure 
that  ail  appropriate  services  are  provided  to 
the  P^deral  establishment. 

In  summary,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  believes  that  creation  of  the  Service 
Area  is  unnecessary  and  therefore  strongly 
supports  enactment  of  H.R.  4394  or  HJl. 
5642. 

That  is  the  position  of  the  White 
House  on  this  tijiatter.  They  took  into 
consideration  the  very  points  the  gentle- 
man has  made  and  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  myself  and  others  who  are  try- 
ing to  protect  the  Federal  Government's 
interest. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldiiig. 

My  amendn^nt  strikes  out  the  worry 
0MB  has  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
create  a  bureaucracy.  My  amendment 
says  we  can  take  someone  who  is  already 
on  the  payroll  and  who  is  doing  a  job 
and  which  Is  being  done  satisfactorily. 
Since  he  is  already  on  the  payroll,  let 
him  do  the  job. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  not  had  an 
Under  Secretary  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Let  us  find  a  good  one  and  give  him 
something  to  do. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  It  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  administration  has  al- 
ready considered  this  proposal. 

On  September  5,  1974,  Mr.  Roy  Ash 
sent  a  memoranda  to  all  of  the  agencies 
involved,  asking  for  their  comments  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  someone  within 
the  administration  serving,  in  effect,  as 
the  enclave  overseer.  The  respcmse  was 
negative.  As  a  consequence,  the  adminis- 
tration discarded  the  idea  of  someone 
filling  in  on  a  part-time  basis.  Further 
investigation  by  the  administration  re- 
vealed that  the  whole  idea  was  bad,  and 
for  this  reason  they  recommended  that 
the  enclave  amendmoit  be  repealed. 
This  is  why  we  are  on  the  floor  today. 


So  the  administration  is  both  opposed 
to  the  enclave,  per  se,  and  it  is  opposed 
to  appointing  anyone  within  the  admin- 
istration to  serve  as  Director  or  coordi- 
nator on  a  part-time  basis. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Kktchttm). 

The  question  was  taken:  and-  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  being  in  doubt,  the 
Committee  divided,  and  there  were — 
yeas  73,  nays  54. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordei^. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  201,  nays  150, 
not  voting  82,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 
Anderson,  lU. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
AuOoln 
BafallB 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buctianan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Carney 
Carter 
Ca<:ey 
Cederberg 
C  ancy 
Claiisen, 
DonH. 
rochran 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Cou9;hlin 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis 

delaOarza 
Delaney 
Dent 

DerwlnslLi 
Devine 
D  rk*n80n 
Dlngell 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Greg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emerv 
English 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Prey 
Puqua 
Qaydos 
Oibbons 
Qinn 

Ooldwater 
Oonzalez 
Good  Ing 
Orasele? 
Ouyer 
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Hagedom 

Haley 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen 
Harstia 
Hastings 
Hays,  Olilo 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Higbtower 
HUlis 
Holt 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 

Lloyd.  Caltf. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McDonald 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Blann 
Martm 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 

MltcheU,N.T. 
Molloban 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

calif. 
Moos 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murtba 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Neal 
Nichols 
Oberstar 
O'Brien 
CHara 
Passman 


Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Quillen 

RailsbaCk 

Randall 

Reg\ila 

Rhodes 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Boncalio 

Rose 

Roetenkowskl 

RouBselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Scbneebeli 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slirlver 

Shuster 

Slkee 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Tslcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
White 
Whltehiust 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wylie 

Toung,  Alaska 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


Abzug 

Forsythe 

Nedsl 

Adams 

Frenzel 

Nix 

Ambro 

Olalmo 

Nolan 

Anderson, 

Green 

Nowak 

Calif. 

Gude 

ONeUi 

AnniiriKln 

Hall 

Patten,  VJ. 

Ashley 

Hamilton 

Patterson, 

Aspin 

Hanley 

Calif. 

Baldus 

Hannaford 

Pepper 

Barrett 

Harkin 

Perkins 

Bauciis 

Harris 

Price 

BedeU 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Rangel 

Bergland 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Bees 

Blester 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Beuss 

Bingham 

Heinz 

Richmond 

Blanchard 

Helstoskl 

Rlegle 

Boland 

Holtzman 

Roberts 

Bonker 

Horton 

Rodmo 

Breckinridge 

Howard 

Roe 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hughes 

Rooney 

Burton,  John 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Burton,  PliUUp  Johnson,  Calif 

Roush 

Carr 

Karth 

Roybal 

Clay 

Kastenmeler 

Bar  banes 

Cohen 

Keys 

Scheuer 

Collins,  m. 

Koch 

Schroeder 

Conte 

Krebs 

Selberllng 

Gorman 

Levitas 

Sharp 

ComeU 

McDsde 

Simon 

Cotter 

McFall 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dellums 

McHugh 

Solarz 

Derrick 

McKay 

Spellman 

Dlggs 

Macdonald 

Staggers 

Dodd 

Madden 

Stark 

Downey,  N.T. 

Magxiire 

Stokes 

Drlnan 

Matsimaga 

Stratton     . 

Eckhardt 

MaKzoll 

Studds 

Edgar 

Meeds 

Thompson 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Melcher 

Traxler 

Erlenbom 

Meyner 

Tsongas 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mezvlnsky 

Van  Deerim 

Evans,  Ind. 

MUler,  Calif. 

Vander  Veen 

FasceU 

Mlneta 

Vanik 

Penwlck 

MinUh 

Waxman 

Pish 

Mink 

Weaver 

Fisher 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Whalen 

Plthian 

Moakley 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Flood 

Moffett 

Wlrth 

Plorio 

Blorgan 

Tatee 

Foley 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Tatron 

Ford,  Mich. 

Natcher 

NOT  VOTINO— 82 

Addabbo 

Eshleman 

Mlkva 

Alexander 

Fary 

Mtlford 

Andrews, 

Findley 

Moorhead,  Pa 

N.  Dak. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Mosher 

BadUlo 

Fraser 

Obey 

Beard,  RI. 

Oilman 

Ottlnger 

Bell 

Oradiaon 

Patman.  Tex. 

Blaggl 

Harrington 

Pattlaon,  N.T. 

Blouin 

Hawkins 

Quie 

Boggs 

H«bert 

Rlnaldo 

Boiling 

Hefner 

Rlsenhoover 

Brademas 

Hinshaw 

St  Germam 

Brlnkley 

Holland 

Satterfleld 

Brodhead 

Jarman 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jeffords 

Stuckey 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jordan 

SyminRton 

Byron 

Krueger 

Teague 

Chappell 

Lehman 

Udall 

Ctiisholm 

Litton 

UUman 

Clawson,  Dd 

Long,  La. 

Vander  Jagt 

Cleveland 

McCloskey 

Vlgorito 

Conlan 

McColllster 

Walsh 

Conyers 

McCormack 

Wolff 

D'Amours 

McKwen 

Wydler 

Daniel  son 

McKinney 

Young.  mtL. 

Early 

MathU 

Young,  Oa. 

EUberg 

Metcalfe 

Young,  Tex. 

Each 

Michel 

•nie  del*  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Ottlnger  against. 

Mr.  Chappell  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggl  against. 

Mr.  Pary  for,  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island  against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Badlllo  against. 

Iifr.  Hinshaw  for.  with  Mr.  EUberg  against. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Florida  tar,  with  Jilr.  Bra- 
demas against. 

Mr.  Jarman  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
against. 

Mr.  Wydler  for,  with  Mr.  Danlelson  against. 

Mr.  Eshleman  for,  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Met- 
calfe against. 
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Mr.  ConlwD  for,  wltb  Mr.  Hawkins  Agaliut. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for,  with  Mr. 
Wolff  against. 

Mr.  VaiMler  Jagt  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Osorgla  against. 

Mr.  BjToa  for,  with  Mr.  Symlngtoa  agaln&b, 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Mathls  for,  wltti  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania agalnat. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  for,  with  Mr.  Harrington 
against. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  for,  with  Ur.  St  Oermatn 
against. 

Mr.  Long  ot  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Obey 
against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Pattlson 
of  New  York  against. 

Messrs.  KAZEN,  JOHNSON  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  CARNEY  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  McKAY  and  PEPPER  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  Is  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

llie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was-read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DlOOe.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks in  connection  with  the  bills  on 
the  District  Day  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

TlieTe  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HH.  6461,  PUBLIC  BROADCAST- 
ING PINANCINO  ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  MATStJNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  th«  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  (H.  Res.  852) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  862 
Resolved,  lliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  sec- 
tions 303 (a)  and  401  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the 
House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Oonunlttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
tar  the  conslderaUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  64ea) 
to  smend  certain  provlsloDe  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  provide  long-term 
flnanrtng  for  the  Oorporatkui  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  p«urpo6es.  After 
general  d«bate.  which  ahaU  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Cbmmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bUI  shall  be  read  f<>r  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mtnute  nile.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  snaendment.  the  CooHnlttee  shall  rtoe 
Mid  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
vmendmentB  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  prevtoue  question  shall  t>e  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  tlksre- 
to  to  flniU  passage  without  intervening  mo- 
Uaa  CKoept  one  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
g^entleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jdeld  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 852  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  852  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6461, 
The  Public  Broadcasting  Financing  Act 
of  1975.  The  blU  was  considered  sequen- 
tially and  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  House  Resolution  852  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  After 
general  debate,  the  measure  will  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

House  Resolution  852  also  waives  points 
of  order  against  the  pending  bill  under 
sections  303(a)  and  401  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  TTie  waiver 
of  points  of  order  imder  section  303(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act  is  necessary  because 
H.R.  6461  contains  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1977  which  normally  would 
be  prohibited  until  after  passage  of  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  In  addition,  if  section  303(a)  is  not 
waived  In  regard  to  this  bill  and  the 
measure  were  not  taken  up  until  next 
year,  it  could  fall  within  the  backdoor 
spending  strictures  of  section  401  of  the 
Budget  Act.  H.R.  6461  contains  authority 
for  the  Government  to  enter  contracts 
with  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting fOT  which  it  may  be  obligated  to 
make  outlays,  and  appropriate  funds 
from  the  general  fund. 

HH.  6461  provides  for  a  new,  and 
greatly  Improved,  system  of  financing 
public  bP0€idcastlng.  First,  and  most  im- 
portantly, the  bill  would  establish  long- 
range  Federal  funding  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting.  The  Cor- 
poration enjoys  a  unique  position.  It  is 
a  semipubllc,  federally  funded  agency 
charged  with  a  special  responsibility— 
that  of  developing  high  quality  non- 
commercial radio  and  television  programs 
obtained  from  diverse  sources.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  Is  clear  that  the  sponsors 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
intended  for  the  Corporation  to  enjoy 
the  full  protection  of  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  which  guaran- 
tees freedom  of  the  press.  They  sought 
to  assure  the  Corporation  of  "maximum 
freedom  from  interference  with  or  con- 
trol of  program  content." 

Moreover,  since  the  Corporation  was 
established,  three  administrations  have 


endorsed  the  concept  of  long-term  F^- 
eral  financing.  In  this  education  message 
of  1968,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
pointed  to  the  dangers  of  political  In- 
fluence and  urged  Congress  to  formulate 
a  long-range  financing  plan  "that 
(would)  promote  and  protect  this  vital 
new  force  In  American  life."  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  also  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  long-term  financing  for  the 
Corporation  and,  in  his  budget  message 
of  1971,  promised  that  "legislation  will  be 
proposed  to  provide  an  improved  financ- 
ing arrangement  for  the  Corporation." 
Finally,  President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  In  his 
statement  of  February  13,  1975,  called 
for  long-range  financing,  pointing  out 
that  "strict  accountability  by  public 
broadcasting  to  the  Government  can  lead 
to  Government  direction  of  program- 
ing, which  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  free  expression  on  which  our  Nation 
was  founded." 

The  5-year  appropriation  proposed  In 
H.R.  6461  would  not  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems inherent  In  Federal  support  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  but 
it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

While  Federal  support  of  public 
broadcasting  has  Increased  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  in  1968,  the  Corpo- 
ration has  also  steadily  increased  its  non- 
Federal  fimdlng.  HJl.  6^61  recognizes 
this  trend  and  contains  Incentives  which 
would  encourage  the  Corporation  to 
Intensify  Its  efforts  to  obtain  support 
from  other  sources.  The  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  matching  grant  program  providing 
for  a  gradually  decreasing  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  In  fiscal  year  1976  and 
1977,  the  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
vide 40  percent — less  than  half — of  the 
Corporation's  funding,  with  the  re- 
mainder coming  from  pdvate  founda- 
tions. State  and  local  go^rnments,  and 
other  sources.  In  fiscal  years  1978 
through  1980,  the  Corporation  would 
receive  only  33  Va  percent  of  Its  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
form  of  matching  grants.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  Impose  a  ceiling  on  the 
annual  appropriations  for  public  broad- 
casting. If  the  Corporation's  success  in 
obtaining  funds  from  other  sources  ex- 
ceeds the  current  expectations,  the  per- 
centage of  Federal  aid  could  be  even  less 
than  anticipated. 

The  proposed  new  matching  grant  sys- 
tem would  also  help  to  protect  public 
broadcasting  from  political  influence. 

Finally,  H.R.  6461  directs  the  Corpora- 
tion to  utilize  a  specific  amount  of  Its 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  non- 
commercial broadcast  stations.  The 
Corporation  would  be  required  to  dis- 
tribute 40  percent  of  Its  {4>propriation 
to  such  local  stations  during  the  1976 
transition  period  and  In  any  fiscal  year 
In  which  appropriations  total  $88  mil- 
lion to  $121  million;  45  percent  in  any 
fiscal  year  In  which  appropriations  total 
$160  million  or  more.  This  requirement 
would  assure  the  continued  developmoit 
of  locally  oriented  educatlcmal  radio 
and  television  programing,  and  would  in- 
crease the  diversity  of  nonccHnmercial 
broadcast  programing. 

The  appropriationB  recommended  by 
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the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  are  in  line  with  the  trend  of 
congressional  appropriations  for  public 
broadcasting  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
in  1968.  They  represent  only  a  frac- 
tional amoimt  of  the  total  Federal  out- 
lays projected  for  next  year  and  the 
coming  years  and  would  have  a  little,  if 
any,  Inflationary  Impact. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  852  so  that  the  House  can 
consider  and  approve  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Financing  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  852 
would  make  in  order  House  consideration 
of  the  biU  HJl.  6461,  the  PubUc  Broad- 
casting Financing  Act,  under  a  l-hour, 
open  rule. 

This  rule  contains  two  waivers  of  pro- 
visions of  the  Budget  Act:  The  first 
waives  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  section  303(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act  which  prohibits  the  con- 
sideration of  bills  providing  new  spend- 
ing authority  for  a  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  first  budget  resolution  has  not  been 
adopted.  Since  this  bill,  in  paragraph  4, 
on  page  3,  contains  new  spending  au- 
thority beyond  this  fiscal  year,  a  point  of 
order  could  be  made  against  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  bill  without  this  waiver. 
The  rule  also  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
settion  401  of  the  Budget  Act  which  pro- 
hibits considerations  of  bills  containing 
new  spending  authority  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  annual  appropriations.  This 
waiver  applies  to  the  same  paragraph  4 
on  page  3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  waivers  were 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  an  attempt 
was  made  In  this  legislation  to  provide  a 
5-year  authorization  and  appropriation 
for  the  public  broadcasting  fund.  The  bill 
was  reported  from  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  May  22 
and  then  referred  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  On  July  22,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committe  reported  adversely  on  the 
bill,  objecting  to  the  appropriations 
language  contained  therein. 

The  Rules  Committee  heard  from 
representatives  from  both  committees  In- 
volve on  Thursday,  November  6,  and 
also  received  a  letter  from  Chairman 
Adahs  of  the  House  Budget  Committee. 
In  that  letter,  Chairman  Adams  stated 
that,  and  I  quote: 

I  would  not  object  to  a  waiver  of  the  points 
of  order  against  the  bill  for  violating  Section 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  since 
such  a  waiver  is  necesary  to  enable  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  My  position  In  this  matter  Is 
premised  on  the  appropriations  language  not 
being  protected  by  a  similar  waiver. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  followed  the 
advice  of  Chairman  Adams  in  this  rule, 
and  this  Is  also  now  acceptable  to  both 
committees  involved  as  a  result  of  a 
compromise  agreement  which  has  been 
worked  out.  We  have  not  waived  points 
of  order  against  paragraph  4,  the  ap- 
propriations language,  for  failure  to 
comply  with  clause  5  of  rule  XXI,  appro- 
priations on  an  authorization.  What  this 
means  is  that  a  point  of  order  will  lie 


against  that  language.  It  undoubtedly 
will  be  sustained,  and  the  5-year  appro- 
priation will  be  knocked  out  of  the  bill. 
Under  the  compromise  agreement,  It  is 
my  imderstandlng  that  the  authorization 
portion  of  the  bill.  In  paragraph  3  on 
page  2,  will  be  amended  to  provide  for 
a  3-year  rather  than  a  5 -year  authoriza- 
tion, with  the  understanding  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  then  take 
appropriate  action  to  provide  for  such 
advance  funding. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget 
act  waivers  contained  in  this  bill  are 
necessary  to  even  consider  this  bill.  But 
by  not  waiving  the  House  rule  prohibit- 
ing appropriations  on  an  authorization, 
the  offending  language  will  be  stricken. 
In  view  of  this  and  the  compromise 
which  has  been  worked  out,  I  think  the 
waivers  are  justified  and  that  the  rule 
should  be  adopted.  At  this  point  I  In- 
clude the  letter  we  received  from  Chair- 
man Adams  agreeing  to  this  procedure. 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  4, 1975. 
Hon.  Rat  J.  Madden, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Chairman:  HJl.  6461,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Financing  Act  of  1975,  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  before  the  Rules  Committee 
shortly.  As  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  meas- 
ure contains  new  spending  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1977  which  would  make  It  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  \mder  Section  303(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  Addition- 
ally, If  Section  303(a)  Is  not  waived  In  re- 
gard to  this  bill  and  the  mectsure  were  not 
taken  up  untU  next  year.  It  could  fall  within 
the  backdoor  spending  strictures  of  section 
401. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Ommlt- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will 
not  seek  a  rule  waiving  the  point  of  order 
which  may  Ue  under  Rule  XXI,  clause  6 
against  an  appropriation  In  a  legislative  blU, 
so  that  the  appropriation  lang\iage  can  be 
stricken  on  the  floor.  Once  the  i4>proprlatlon 
language  Is  eliminated,  the  measure  would  be 
an  authorization  only  and  not  violate  the 
Budget  Act. 

As  a  result,  I  would  not  object  to  a  waiver 
of  the  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for 
violating  Section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act,  since  such  a  waiver  Is  necessary 
to  enable  consideration  of  the  bill.  My  posi- 
tion In  this  matter  is  premised  on  the  appro- 
priations language  not  being  protected  by 
a  similar  waiver. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Brock  Adams, 

Chair  TTUin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  simply  to  indicate  my  support  for 
the  rule  and  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  who 
have  explained  it. 

Section  303  next  year  will  go  Into  ef- 
fect, and  it  means  that  no  authorizing 
committee  will  be  able  to  have  a  bill  en- 
acted on  the  fioor  that  involves  spending 
until  after  May  15,  which  will  apply  to 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  1977.  But  since 
we  have  not  implemented  fully  this  act 
this  year,  the  Budget  Committees  Imple- 


mentation procedures  provide  that  until 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year  we  would 
support  waivers  of  section  303,  which  Is 
being  done  In  this  case,  as  we  have  done 
In  other  cases  as  explained  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  that  the 
Budget  Committee  did  not  raise  an  ob- 
jection imder  section  401,  as  backdoor 
spending,  is  that  rule  XXI  will  not  be 
waived  and  we  understand  will  be  raised 
as  a  point  of  order  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  This  point  of  order  fits 
precisely  over  the  effect  of  section  401 
in  this  case,  and  there  was  no  point  in 
both  committees  raising  the  same  point 
of  order.  So  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations will  be  raising  the  point  of  order 
to  prevent  backdoor  spending;  and  that, 
of  course,  is  acceptable  to  the  Budget 
Committee.  This  is  set  forth  In  greater 
detail  in  my  letter  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee that  has  already  been  placed  in  the 
Record  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing no  further  requests  for  time,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  9005,  INTERNATIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP   1975 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9005)  to 
authorize  assistance  for  disaster  relief 
and  rehabilitation,  to  provide  for  over- 
seas distribution  and  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Zablocki,  Hays  of  Ohio,  Pas- 
CELL.  I^GGS,  Broomfield,  and  Findley. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  FINANCINa 
ACT  OF   1975 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
6461)  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
long-term  financing  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
in  the  committee  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
(HI  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HH.  6461),  with 
ISi.  Brooks  In  the  chair. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Macdonald)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Priy)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald)  . 

Mr.  MACDONAliD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6461.  the  PubUc  Broadcasting  Financing 
Act  of  1975,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  the  full  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Before 
I  outline  the  provisions  of  the  legislation, 
I  would  like  to  Impress  upon  the  Mem- 
bers the  importance  of  public  broad- 
casting. This  medium  provides  us  with  a 
unique  vehicle  for  the  process  of  the  en- 
richment and  education  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Its  promise  Is  virtually  un- 
limited, although  Its  potential  remains 
until  now  largely  unrealized  due  to  in- 
adequate funding. 

This  year  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
change  this.  President  FVird  has  com- 
mitted his  administration  to  a  long-range 
fimdlng  bill  for  public  broadcasting.  Let 
me  read  to  you  his  words  in  submitting 
legislation  earlier  this  year: 

....  long-term  Federal  funding  will  add 
stability  to  the  financing  of  public  broad- 
casting which  may  enhance  the  quality  of  Its 
programing.  I  urge  Congress  to  enact  It 
promptly. 

Although  the  subcommittee  made  some 
changes  in  the  level  of  funding,  H.R. 
6461,  as  reported,  addresses  Itself  to  the 
need  set  out  in  the  President's  message. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
held  5  days  of  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion during  which  time  we  heard  testi- 
mony from  30  witnesses.  Although  many 
of  them  had  critical  comments  about 
some  aspects  of  public  broadcasting,  I 
think  that  all  of  them  sui^Mrted  the 
commitment  which  Is  embodied  in  this 
S-year  bill. 

H.R.  6461  would  authorize  and  appro- 
miate  funds  for  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  for  each  of  the  5  fiscal 
years,  1976  through  1980.  The  authoriza- 
tion/appropriation for  each  of  those  fis- 
cal years  would  be  based  on  non-Federal 
financial  support  for  public  broadcasting 
during  each  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 
For  fiscal  years  1976,  1977,  and  1978,  $1 
would  be  authorized  and  appropriated  for 
every  $2.50  of  non-Federal  financial  sup- 
port for  public  broculcasting  in  fiscal 
years  1974,  1975,  and  1976,  respecUvely. 

For  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980.  the  ratio 
would  be  $1  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  every  S3  in  non-Federal  financial  sup- 
port for  public  broadcasting  during  1977 
and  1978,  respectively. 

These  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions would  be  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

(In  mUUona] 
Fiscal  year: 

1978 Mft 

1978    . M 

1977 :::::::::::::io3 

^*  lai 


1979 
1980 


.140 
.180 


Total   634 

H.R.  6461,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  recognized  another 
important  and  fundamental  principle  in 
t2ie  development  of  public  broadcasting, 
and  that  is  the  need  for  Insulation  from 
political  pressures.  In  providing  for  au- 
tomatic authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions, the  committee  was  responding,  and 
for  the  first  time  with  the  support  of 
the  administration,  to  this  basic  prin- 
ciple. We  felt  it  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  first  amendment  and  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion report. 

It  was  never  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  invade  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Thus  when 
H.R.  6461  was  reported  from  our  com- 
mittee it  was  sequentially  referred  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  under  the 
new  rules  adopted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress.  I  know  and  respect  both 
its  chairman  (Mr.  Mahon)  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
deals  directly  with  the  appropriation  for 
public  broadcasting  (Mr.  Flood).  Both 
Mr.  Frey  and  I  appeared  before  them  to 
support  H.R.  6461.  In  their  wisdom,  they 
have  rejected  the  arrangement  which 
was  suggested  for  public  broadcasting, 
however,  they  have  agreed  to  an  appro- 
priation on  an  advanced-year  basis.  I  will 
not  oppose  their  decision,  although  I  am 
still  convinced  of  the  need  for  insulation 
for  public  broadcasting. 

Perhaps,  with  the  money  that  we  have 
authorized  in  this  bill,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress wUl  hopefully  approve,  public 
broadcasting  will  be  able  to  convince 
those  who  are  skeptical  about  its  needs 
and  its  performance. 

There  remains  one  other  area  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  me  regarding  public 
broadcasting.  In  less  than  8  years,  the 
Corporation  has  created  a  structure 
which  attempts  to  provide  broad  and 
balanced  public  service  to  the  many  seg- 
ments and  Interests  of  American  society. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  order  to  achieve  a  system 
which  is  responsive  to  the  maximum  de- 
gree possible  to  the  special  interests  and 
needs  of  many  Americans. 

In  addressing  this  concern,  the  com- 
mittee report  urges  that  the  FCC  re- 
quire public  broadcasting  stations  to  en- 
gage in  ascertainment  of  the  problems, 
needs,  and  Interests  of  their  service 
areas.  The  committee  also  recommends 
that  each  public  broadcasting  licensee 
develop,  as  soon  as  possible,  local  initia- 
tives for  improving  ascertainment  of 
community  needs  and  for  providing 
greater  community  input  to  decisions  on 
programs. 

Further,  while  a  serious  effort  is  be- 
ing made  by  most  public  broadcasting 
entities  with  respect  to  providing  equal 
employment  opportunities  in  professional 
and  policymaking  positions  for  members 
of  minority  groups  and  women,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  much  more  remains  to 
be  done  and  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible. 


The  committee  makes  specific  recom- 
mendatlons  that  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  expand  its  efforts  to 
assist  licensees  in  assuring  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  women  and  minori- 
ties and  to  strengthen  the  aflQrmative 
action  programs  within  the  CPB,  PBS 
APRS,  and  NPR. 

I  can  assure  the  members  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  will  vig- 
orously pursue  its  oversight  responsibil- 
itles  with  regard  to  public  broadcasting. 
While  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
meeting  the  commitment  to  develop  pub- 
lic radio,  to  provide  more  minority  and 
women's  programing,  and  to  recruit  and 
train  more  minority  and  women  profes- 
sionals, there  have  been  promises  of  new 
and  expanded  initiatives  in  these  areas. 
We  will  see  to  it  that  these  promises  are 
lived  up  to. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  promise  of  public 
broadcasting.  Today  nearly  80  percent 
of  our  population  are  within  the  range 
of  our  254  pubUc  television  stations.  The 
176  qualified  public  radio  stations  can  be 
received  by  nearly  62  percent  of  the 
American  public. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  that 
the  time  has  come  to  affirm  the  Federal 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  public 
broadcasting  with  a  long-term  financing 
plan  that  recognizes  its  important  con- 
tributions to  the  Nation's  life  by  provid- 
ing educational  and  cultural  programs  of 
diversity  and  excellence.  If  this  legisla- 
tion  is  enacted  into  law  as  I  hope  it  will 
be,  it  will  provide  the  Federal  funding 
for  public  broadcasting  for  which  we 
have  been  striving  since  enactment  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  in  1967. 
I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable   Jakes   Symington   which  I 
would  like  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time.  My  own  response  thereto  follows: 
House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  10, 197S. 
Hon.  ToRBERT  H.  Macdonald, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee   on   Communica- 
tions,   House    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Torbt:    I   am   dictating   this  letter 
from  Mlssotiri  since  It  has  Just  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  PubUc  Broadcast- 
ing Plnanclng  bill,  H.B.  6461,   is  scheduled 
for  consideration  on  the  Floor  today.  Had  I 
known   this   Important   measure   would   be 
voted  on  today,  I  would  have  cancelled  my 
previous  engagements  In   order  to  partici- 
pate  in   the  debate.   As  a  member  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  over  the  past 
four  years,  and  as  a  staunch  advocate  of  the 
development  of  public  broadcasting,  I  want 
to  convey  my  full  supp<»i;  for  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  6461. 

However,  I  must  express  my  deep  concern 
about  a  recent  decision  by  the  Board  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  that 
seems  to  go  against  the  Intent  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  has  continually  stressed  the 
need  for  a  greater  commitment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  public  radio. 

On  August  13,  1975,  the  CPB  Board 
adopted  a  resolution  which  seemed  to  re- 
treat from  the  current  level  of  support  for 
public  radio  acUvities.  While  I  have  been 
assured  subsequently  that  it  is  the  CPB's 
Intent  to  see  that  more  money  is  nvade  avail- 
able to  radio,  the  resolution  clearly  avoids 
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making  a  firm  commitment.  In  eCect,  the 
Board  has  said  it  will  not  provide  radio 
with  the  same  proportion  of  funds  under 
the  new  legislation  as  that  with  which  it 
is  currently  operating. 

In  light  of  your  Interest,  tuid  that  of  Mr. 
Frey,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee,  in  seeing  public  radio  de- 
velop, I  feel  that  the  CPB  may  be  beaded  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Consequently,  I  seri- 
ously considered  offering  an  amendment 
which  would  have  guaranteed  radio  a  fair 
share  of  funds.  However,  because  I  did  not 
feel  that  Congress  should  Interject  itself  di- 
rectly into  the  decisionmaking  process  at  the 
CPB,  I  elected  not  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment with  the  understanding  that  you,  as 
Subcommittee  (Chairman,  will  review  the 
Board's  decision  as  soon  as  possible  as  a  part 
of  the  oversight  process. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

James  W.  Symington. 

Response  for  Mr.  Macdonais 
The  gentleman  from  Mlssoxirl  has  Indeed 
been  a  friend  of  public  broadcasting,  and  I 
appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  he  offers  this 
criticism.  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
treatment  of  public  radio  by  the  CPB 
Board  and  by  the  selfishness  of  PBS  which 
represents  the  ptibllc  television  stations. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  Congress 
must  preserve  the  discretion  and  flexibility 
of  the  CPB  decisionmaking  process,  but  I 
can  assure  him  that  the  Subcommittee  will 
thoroughly  examine  the  status  of  funding 
for  public  radio  under  the  August  CPB 
resolution.  We  will  watch  closely  to  see  how 
funds  are  distributed  once  the  bill  before 
us  today  is  enacted,  as  I  hope  it  will  be. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Yoi*. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
I  have  been  and  continue  to  be  a  strong 
supporter  of  public  broadcasting  and 
educational  television.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  extremely  concerned  about  the 
statements  made  today,  because  they  are 
the  same  statements,  and  we  will  prob- 
ably have  a  similar  debate,  to  that  we 
had  in  1973.  At  that  time,  there  W8is 
testimony  In  the  committee  hearings  In 
which  minorities  and  women  complained 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  repre- 
sented either  in  the  management  or  In 
the  programing  of  public  broadcasting 
stations. 

This  is  1975.  Hearings  were  held  t^ 
the  committee  again  on  this  matter  ear- 
lier this  year.  Reports  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Public  Broadcasting,  by 
persons  interested  in  public  broadcasting 
by  civil  rights  organizations,  and  by  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  National  Orga- 
nization for  Women — NOW — indicate 
that  we  have  made  practically  no  prog- 
ress in  the  last  2  years. 

The  continuation  of  oversight  hearings 
is  very  important,  but  we  are  dealing  with 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  deals  with 
appropriations.  At  what  point  do  we  make 
certain  that  those  who  receive  funds  will 
not  continue  to  violate,  if  not  the  letter, 
then  the  spirit  of  the  law? 

Ostensibly,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will 
be  amendments  proposed  and  perhaps 
that  will  solve  it,  but  does  the  gentleman 
not  think  that  we  should  require  legisla- 
tive action  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
these  funds  are  not  used  in  violation  of 
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the  rights  of  a  majority  of  the  people  In 
this  country? 

Testimony  at  those  hearings  from  the 
National  Organization  of  Women  cited 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting's 
own  statistics  that  the  number  of  its  fe- 
male employees  has  risen  by  less  than  1 
percent  since  1973,  and  that  three- 
quarters  of  Uie  women  employees  still 
earn  less  than  $8,500  annually;  in  con- 
trast, only  1  out  of  8  male  employees 
earns  less  than  $8,500.  The  Corporation 
also  acknowledges  that  90  percent  of 
the  jobs  paying  over  $15,000  are 
held  by  men.  I  understand  that  the 
1975  FCC  statistics  will  demonstrate  that 
there  has  only  been  a  5-percent  Increase 
in  female  officials  and  managers  of  pub- 
lic television  stations  since  1971. 

Testimony  was  also  given  at  the  recent 
hearings  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  of  National  Organizations 
to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting which  demonstrated  the  low- 
employment  level  that  still  exists  in  the 
case  of  Latino  and  native  American  em- 
ployees. The  advisory  council  chairman 
noted  that,  while  steps  had  been  taken 
to  improve  the  percentage  of  these  mi- 
nority group  employees,  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  those  hired  are  in  professional 
and  decisionmaking  positions.  He  also 
stated  that  a  significant  effort  must  still 
be  made  to  improve  minority  and  wom- 
en's employment.  This  argument  is  but- 
tressed by  the  1975  FCC  statistics  for 
public  TV  stations,  which  demonstrate 
that  minority  emplosonent,  both  in  man- 
agerial and  nonmanagerial  positions  has 
increased  only  from  2  to  5  percent  since 
1971. 

I  had  noted  in  the  debate  in  1973  that 
only  1  of  the  10  members  of  the  board  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
was  a  woman,  and  there  was  inadequate 
female  representation  on  the  governing 
boards  of  public  television  licensees. 
There  is  still  only  one  woman  on  the  CPB 
Board,  and  a  soon-to-be-released  study 
conducted  by  the  National  Task  Force  on 
Women  in  Public  Broadcasting  found 
that  fewer  than  20  percent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  local  licensees'  governing  boards 
are  women. 

This  study  also  found  that  90  percent 
of  all  public  broadcasting  employees  are 
white.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  viewpohit 
and  ideas  of  the  female  and  nonwhlte 
population  of  our  country  will  be  given 
proper  exposure  and  representation  when 
such  a  small  percentage  of  employees  and 
board  members  are  from  these  groups. 

Hearings  had  been  held  before  the 
public  broadcasting  bill  was  brought  to 
the  floor  in  1973,  at  which  tiiese  issues 
were  discussed.  Hearings  have  again 
been  held  in  1975,  at  which  testimony  was 
heard  indicating  that  the  problems  are 
far  from  solved.  There  must  be  continu- 
ing congressional  oversight  in  this  area, 
and  perhaps  legislation  as  well,  to  insure 
that  the  commitments  made  at  these  re- 
cent hearings  to  end  the  disparity  are 
actually  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  MACnX)NALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  would  like  to  correct  just  one  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentlewoman.  Even 
though  I  agree  with  the  fact  that  those 
problems  remain,  the  situation  has  im- 


proved somewhat.  I  took  up  this  matter 
with  a  number  of  people  during  the  hear- 
ings. I  spent  about  4  days  on  that  very 
subject:  Why  has  there  not  been  more 
done?  Why  have  their  promises  not  been 
lived  up  to?  They  truthfully  indicated  to 
me  that  they  had  started  programs  for 
training  and  development  of  minority 
groupts,  including  women,  for  the  type  of 
positions  that  the  gentlewoman  is  asking 
for,  but  they  could  not  really  implement 
them  to  any  great  degree  for  two  reasons. 
One  reason  they  gave  I  could  not  argue 
with.  It  was  that  with  a  1-year  funding 
program,  they  could  not  plan  ahead,  and 
they  never  knew  how  much  they  were 
going  to  be  appropriated  the  next  year. 
This  situation,  with  the  help  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  will  be  parti- 
ally alleviated  because  the  agreement  as 
worked  out  is  for  a  3-year  funding  bill, 
not  the  5 -year  set  forth  in  the  legisla- 
tion. So  they  will  have  a  3 -year  lead  time 
now.  Since  the  last  time  we  had  debate 
on  public  broadcasting  here  on  the  floor, 
both  a  minority  and  a  woman  member 
have  been  appointed  to  the  CPB  board. 
Ms.  ABZUG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes,  but  we  are  familiar  with  that 
ploy. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
The  gentlewoman  should  not  say  that  no 
progress  has  been  made,  or  does  she  not 
call  that  progress? 
Ms.  ABZUG.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
The  lady  in  question  whom  I  heard  tes- 
tify seemed  very  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
subject  and  she  was  strong  in  her  feelings 
that  not  enough  had  been  done.  She  had 
the  wholehearted  support  of  oursubcom- 
mittee;  we  gave  both  PBS  and  CPB  a  real 
"raking  over,"  But  then  they  said  that 
the  commercial  networks  and  commer- 
cial stations,  with  their  much  greater 
purchasing  power,  and  who  spend  more 
on  making  commercials  than  the  Cor- 
poration's entire  budget,  have  siphoned 
off  the  qualified  blacks  and  women  and 
other  minority  people,  such  as  Chicanos. 
This  practice  has  made  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  Corporation  when  they 
could  not  offer  these  trainees  a  2 -year 
contract,  after  they  completed  their 
training. 

So  their  promises  have  been  made,  I 
think,  in  good  faith,  and  I,  for  one,  be- 
lieve we  have  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
prove  it.  With  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations continuing  its  oversight  respon- 
sibilities— and  they  know  I  will  continue 
my  oversight  in  the  Communications 
Subcommittee — and  with  the  gentlewom- 
an in  the  background,  I  might  add  they 
know  that  they  had  better  fulfill  some  of 
the  things  thai  they  have  been  promis- 
ing us.  To  a  certain  extent  they  have. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  make  myself  clear. 
Mr.  Chainnan.  I  realize  the  chairman 
has  tried.  My  criticism  is  not  directed  at 
his  effort. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  understand. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  do  appreciate  his  effort, 
and  I  do  not  want  him  to  misunderstand 
me.  If  I  appeared  strong  in  my  remarks, 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  chairman. 
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.    Mr.  MACDONALD  of  ICassachusetts. 
luDdetBtand. 

Ms.  ABZnO.  It  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  testimony  that 
three-quarters  of  the  women  are  still 
eamlns  less  than  $8,500  annually  and 
that  in  contrast,  only  1  in  8  males  earn 
less  than  $8^00  annually.  Also,  the 
women  are  not  In  the  managerial  posi- 
tions. That  has  changed  very  little  since 
1971. 

iSi.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are  a  great  many  producers  who 
cure  women. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  am  only  suggesting  that 
to  come  to  the  floor  with  a  proposal  for 
public  broadcasting  accompanied  by  a 
statement  that  they  will  do  better  in  the 
future  is  not  appropriate  when  the  fact 
is  that  they  have  thus  far  done  very 
little. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
They  have  had  only  1-year  funding  leg- 
islation. That  is  my  point.  They  told  me 
they  would  like  to  do  better,  but  with 
year-by-year  funding  they  could  not  of- 
fer the  comprehensive  program  needed 
to  correct  the  situation.  The  Corporation 
needs  a  sulDcient  leadtlme.  The  Appro- 
prlattons  Committee  has  indicated  they 
are  going  to  give  them  sufflciwat  lead- 
time. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  What  I  want  to  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  whether  there  should  not 
be  in  the  substantive  committee  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  a  statement  or  ac- 
cept an  amendment  that  provisions  of 
title  VI  and  title  vn  regarding  fair  em- 
ployment in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  are  ap- 
pllcalde  to  the  funds  given  to  public 
broadcasting? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
The  equal  employment  law  is  applicable 
to  all  Interstate  businesses,  if  not  all 
business  indeed,  so  they  are  already  sub- 
ject to  It.  As  to  whether  they  live  up  to 
It.  not  Just  to  the  law,  but  also  to  the 
spirit  of  it — they  have  said  they  will 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Will  the  genUeman  ac- 
cept an  amendment  whrai  we  reach  that 
atage  which  will  indicate  that,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  MACDONAID  of  Massachusetts. 
I  have  seen  the  amendment  and  I  have 
discussed  It  very  briefly  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  .  I  will  con- 
sider It  before  we  get  to  the  amendment 
stage. 
Ms.  ABZUO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  OONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yidd  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
aeUa. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  genUeman  In  the  weU  for  his 
line  presaitatkm  and  the  colloquy  he  has 
had  with  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Tbe  very  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  insulate  the  PubUc  Broadcasting  from 
^enures  from  the  United  States  Con- 
gress in  matters  of  programing  and  in- 
ternal management  of  that  agency  and 
I  hope  this  legislation  is  passed. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Bfassachu- 
•etts  (Mr.  Com) . 

Mr.  COWTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
ropport  of  the  bill  to  provide  l(mg-term 
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financing  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  (HJl.  6461). 

Under  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting was  designed  with  four  essential 
purposes  in  mind :  First,  assist  in  the  pro- 
duction and  procurement  of  programs 
for  presentation  over  public  radio  and 
television  stations;  second,  assist  in  the 
establishment  and  development  of  one 
or  more  systems  of  interconnection  for 
siich  stations;  third,  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  one  or  more 
systems  of  public  broadcasting  stations; 
and  fourth,  act  so  as  to  "  •  •  •  assure  the 
maximum  freedom  of  noncommercial 
educational  broadcasting  systems  and 
stations  from  interference  with  or  con- 
trol of  program  content  or  other  activ- 
ities.'.' 

■nils  fourth  function  is  of  prime  con- 
cern with  regard  to  the  bill  before  us  now. 
BasicaUy,  this  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
public  television  "maximimi  protection 
•  *  •  from  extraneous  interference  and 
control,"  as  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
during  formation  of  the  original  author- 
izing legislation.  TTie  purpose  of  the  bill 
before  us  is  to  insure  that  the  Corpora- 
tion's public  broadcasters  first  amend- 
ment rights  shaU  be  shielded  from  the 
heat  of  politics,  both  executive  and  legis- 
lative. 

Further,  this  bill  provides  a  long-range 
financing  that  will  enable  the  corporation 
to  conduct  pilot  projects  and  experiments 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  fiscal  year.  (At 
this  time,  I  should  like  to  review  Presi- 
dent Ford's  comments  on  this  aspect  of 
the  bill: 

A  recurring  question  Jn  public  broadcast- 
ing has  been  how  to  reconcUe  Government 
funding  with  the  possibility  of  Government 
control.  On  the  one  hand.  If  Federal  funds 
are  used  to  su^wrt  pubUc  broadcasting,  the 
Government  must  be  able  to  evaluate  how 
the  funds  are  spent.  To  do  otherwise  would 
b«  irresponsible.  On  the  other  hand,  strict 
accountability  by  pubUc  broadcasting  to  the 
Government  can  lead  to  Government  direc- 
tion of  programing,  which  Is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  free  expression  on  which  our 
Nation  was  founded.  It  is  this  issue  alone 
which  requires  that  the  Congress  consider  a 
flve-year  approprlaUon  for  public  broadcast- 
ing. 

As  you  can  see,  this  bill  will  not  estab- 
lish a  dangerous  precedent  for  any  fu- 
ture bills.  This  bill,  as  recognized  by  the 
President,  is  unique  in  that  it  is  so  inter- 
twined with  the  precious  protections  af- 
forded by  the  first  amendment 

I  should  Uke  to  point  out  that  it  was 
the  Carnegie  Commission  report  entitled 
"Public  Television:  A  Program  for  Ac- 
tion," 1967,  which  first  envisioned  the 
bill  before  us  today.  This  Carnegie  pro- 
posal enjoyed  the  support  of  every  ad- 
ministration shice  President  Johnson.  I 
think  it  is  now  appropriate  to  point  out  a 
section  of  that  report  concerning  long- 
range  financing: 

The  Commission  cannot  favor  the  ordinary 
budgeting  and  appropriation  procedure  fol- 
lowed by  the  Government  In  providing  sup- 
port from  general  funds.  We  believe  those 
procedures  are  not  consonant  with  the  degree 
of  mdependence  essential  to  public  televi- 
sion. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  a  most  essential  piece  of  legislation. 


In  only  8  short  years,  public  broadcasting 
In  the  United  States  has  grown  from  an 
experiment  to  one  of  the  most  widely 
accepted  and  acclaimed  public  broad- 
casting operations  of  its  kind. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW,  I  am  so 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  far-reaching  re- 
sults in  public  educational  television.  It 
is  most  pleasing  to  note  that  parents  with 
a  poor  command  of  the  English  language 
are  improving  their  own  learning  skills 
while  viewing  the  various  educational 
programs  such  as  "Sesame  Street"  and 
the  "Electric  Light  Company"  with  their 
children. 

I  should  now  like  to  address  myself  to 
a  procedural  problem  we  are  now  faced 
with.  As  it  is  drafted,  the  bill  contains  a 
provision  providing  for  appropriations 
starting  with  $88  million  in  fiscal  year 
1976,  increasing  to  $160  million  in  fiscal 
year  1980.  The  bill  containing  the  appro- 
priation provision  was  reported  out  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  then  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  the  bill  now 
comes  subject  to  a  point  of  order  imder 
rule  XXI,  clause  5  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House: 

No  blU  or  Joint  resolution  carrying  t^pro- 
prlatlons  shall  be  reported  by  any  committee 
not  having  Jurisdiction  to  report  appropria- 
tions. 

It  is  because  of  this  procedural  techni- 
cality that  the  appropriations  provision 
of  the  bill  received  an  unfavorable  re- 
port. A  review  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  report  on  the  bill— Report 
No.  94-245.  part  II— makes  it  clear  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would  be 
receptive  to  a  separate  multiyear  financ- 
ing request  in  a  regular  appropriations 
bill.  It  is  clear  that  is  where  the  appro- 
priation for  this  bill  belongs.  I  was 
pleased  that  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-HEW  agreed  to  my 
amendment  to  provide  a  3-year  financ- 
ing plan  Instead  of  2.  I  am  certain  that 
at  the  successfixl  completion  of  the  ini- 
tial 3-year  financing  plan,  the  appropri- 
ation would  be  extended  to  provide  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  depending  on  the 
Corporation's  justifications. 

PeUow  Members,  I  urge  you  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  this  legislation. 
Public  broadcasting  is  so  entwined  with 
various  aspects  of  fundamental  first 
amendment  freedoms  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  those  most  precious  freedoms  go 
unrestrained. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
blU. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hakkim). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  am 
sorry  I  missed  the  gentleman's  presen- 
tation because  I  was  called  off  the  floor 
but  I  am  interested  in  what  there  might 
be  In  this  bill  for  any  futiire  program- 
ing on  television  for  the  deaf,  anything 
that  might  be  coming  up  that  would  be 
in  this  bill.  Can  the  gentleman  enlighten 
me  on  that? 
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Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Tes.  I  am  not  back  at  my  desk  now,  but 
as  I  recall,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown)  put  in  an  amendment 
dealing  with  education  which  can  be 
read  to  include  special  programing  for 
the  deaf.  I  think  that  would  take  care 
of  it 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Those  would  deal  with 
certain  things  like  programs  for  the 
handicapped? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Yes. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  reply  to  the  gentleman.  I  have  been 
very  Interested  in  this  over  a  period  of 
time  and  got  into  the  hearings.  Of  course, 
they  did  pioneer  this  in  public  broad- 
casting and  one  of  the  remarks  and 
promises  they  made  was  that  they  are 
going  to  try  to  do  more  for  the  handi- 
capped, not  only  the  handicapped  in 
term.s  of  hearing,  but  mental  capacity. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  and  one 
of  the  real  innovations  we  can  get  into  In 
public  television. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  s^eld  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  . 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been,  from  the  beginning,  less  than  uni- 
versal agreement  on  the  concept  of  public 
broadcasting.  There  have  been  sharp  dif- 
ferences among  those  who  approve  of 
public  broadcasting  as  to  the  proper 
focus  and  objectives  of  such  an  effort. 
In  addition,  there  has  always  been  a 
variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  proper 
level  of  effort  and  the  appropriate 
method  of  funding  that  effort.  It  Is, 
therefore,  not  a  clear-cut  issue.  One 
cannot  answer  the  question,  "Are  you 
for  or  against  public  broadcasting," 
with  a  simple  yes  or  no. 

The  basic  differences  in  approach  to 
this  general  subject  have  been  there 
since  the  very  beginning.  The  Commis- 
sion which  studied  the  subject  and 
made  a  comprehensive  report  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive,  visualized  the 
proposed  corporation  as  the  creator  and 
distributor  of  high  quaUty  cultural  fare. 
Others  discounted  this  objective  but 
saw  in  public  broadcasting  a  long  neg- 
lected development  of  radio  and  TV  as 
a  purely  educational  tool  in  the  form 
of  insrtuctional  programing.  The  de- 
velopment of  public  broadcasting  since 
the  act  in  1967  would  seem  to  Indicate 
that  the  cultural  devotees  have  been 
winning  hands  down. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  the  virtue 
of  mandating  a  greater  effort  in  the 
field  of  instructional  broadcasting.  The 
language  is  vague,  and  perhaps  it  must 
be.  It  does,  however,  tell  both  the  cor- 
poration and  the  stations  which  re- 
ceive Federal  funds  that  they  must  use 
a  "significant  portion"  of  the  funds  to 
develop  and  disseminate  Instructional 
programing.  Perhaps  this  wUl  tend  to 


swing  the  pendulum  somewhat  away 
from  news  roundups  and  English 
reruns. 

In  the  matter  of  fimding  there  have 
been  two  major  issues  which  are  linked 
together.  How  much  t£ucpayers'  money 
can  you  justify  putting  Into  public 
broadcasting,  and  how  much  control 
should  be  kept  by  Congress  over  such 
money?  It  Is  argued  by  some  that  pub- 
lic broadcasting  needs  long-range 
financing  completely  insulated  from  any 
hint  of  pressure  or  interference  by  Gov- 
ernment if  it  is  to  do  its  thing.  There 
are  many  who  feel  that  congressional 
responsibility  demands  that  we  keep  a 
corporation  which  lives  largely  on  tax 
dollars  on  a  short  leash. 

The  bill  before  us  today  presents  the 
first  long-range  financing  plsm  upon 
which  the  administration  and  the  Cor- 
poration generally  agree.  That  does  not 
necessarily  make  it  acceptable  to  many 
here,  including  this  Member.  In  the 
years  the  Corporation  has  been  in  op- 
eration it  has  gone  from  the  first  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million  in  1969  to  $62.5 
million  for  1975.  This  bill  would  allow 
a  quantum  jump  to  $88  million  in  1  year. 
ITie  administration  does  not  recommend 
such  a  large  increase  although  it  did 
approve  an  Increase  to  $70  million  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  It  would  also  put 
the  funds  completely  out  of  the  control 
of  Congress  over  a  5-year  period.  The 
only  constraint  upon  the  expenditure  of 
the  fimds  would  be  the  sums  which 
could  be  obtained  from  the  general  pub- 
lic and  various  foundations  and  cor- 
porations for  matching  at  2.5  to  1. 

Although  this  fimding  plan  found 
favor  in  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  it  received  less 
than  enthusiastic  support  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  They  proposed, 
rather,  an  initial  3-year  advsmced  ap- 
propriation and  then  a  yearly  look  at 
the  fund  with  control  remaining  here 
in  Congress,  "niis  would  give  the  Cor- 
poration that  planning  time  it  feels  is 
desirable  without  giving  away  the  plan- 
tation. My  personal  preference  would 
be  yearly  appropriations  Just  as  we  have 
been  doing  in  former  years,  but  if  a 
change  is  to  be  made,  the  suggestion  of 
the  Appr(H>riations  Committee  Is  cer- 
tainly better  than  the  reported  bUl. 

I  wonder  what  would  have  happened 
If  we  had  bowed  to  the  pleas  for  long- 
range  financing  in  the  beginning?  The 
advocates  painted  a  rosy  picture  of  rapid 
accomplishment  and  cooperation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  were  many  differ- 
ent elements  involved  in  the  effort  and 
many  differing  approaches.  For  the 
first  few  years  the  Corporation  and  its 
satellite  corporations  were  plagued  with 
internal  bickering  and  backbiting.  Only 
because  Congress  still  held  the  string 
were  they  forced  to  settle  these  differ- 
ences and  make  arrangements  which 
were  reasonably  fair  to  all  elements.  If 
money  had  been  sitting  there  to  be 
grabbed  by  the  winner,  the  feuds  would 
have  been  fought  to  the  death,  and  pub- 
lic broadcasting  as  It  exists  today  nilght 
never  have  emerged.  What  would  pre- 
vent a  new  outbreak  of  civil  war  If  we 
relinquish  complete  control? 
With  the  economy  in  its  present  condi- 


tion and  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  precarious  state,  it  seems  un- 
desirable to  tie  up  here  and  now  the  siun 
of  $634  million  hi  an  effort  which  might 
very  likely  need  to  be  pared  back  along 
with  many  other  programs,  no  matter 
how  worthy,  in  the  interests  of  fiscal 
salvation.  It  is  not  a  time  we  can  sensibly 
make  long-term  commitments  of  large 
chunks  of  tax  money. 

I  feel  that  the  authorizations  should  be 
cut  back  to  those  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration although  this  does  not  con- 
cern me  nearly  as  much  as  losing  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  abiUty  to  keep 
an  eye  on  them  from  year  to  year  to  ad- 
just the  amounts  available  in  the  light 
of  other  needs  and  eventualities. 

I  support  the  position  taken  by  Appro- 
priations and  understand  that  a  point  of 
order  wiU  be  made  against  all-  aj>propri- 
ations  language  in  the  bill.  I  assume  It 
will  be  upheld.  In  deleting  the  appropri- 
ations provisions,  however,  we  must  not 
also  scuttle  the  amendment  agreed  upon 
by  the  committee,  to  which  I  referred 
earlier,  to  increase  activity  in  instruc- 
tional programing. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  goitleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  my  concern  is — ■ 
EUid  I  think  it  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well — are  we  losing 
control  of  which  direction  the  PubUc 
Broadcasting  Corporation  is  going  with 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation?  The 
genUeman  talks  about  insulating  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Board.  Does  that 
mean  that  they  will  have  no  political 
pressure  as  to  direction  of  programing? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  If  they  have  carte 
blanche  control  for  a  5-year  period  with 
$634  miUion,  there  will  be  no  rein  on 
them  whatsoever. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Looking  through  the  list 
of  who  is  on  the  board,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  have  a  very  leftward  tilt  on  the  ad- 
visory board.  Only  recently,  the  other 
body  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Coors  of  Colorado  on  the  basis  of 
his  political  bias;  it  was  not  his  personal 
inte^ty  that  was  at  issue  but  that  he 
might  give  the  board  a  balance  that  I 
think  we  should  have. 

Certainly,  it  is  a  concern  that  if  the 
Federal  Government,  that  is,  the  taxpay- 
er Is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  this,  we 
ought  to  have  at  least  a  nonbiased  board. 
That  is  certainly  a  concern  that  needs  to 
be  worried  about. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  think  that  is  very  much 
a  legitimate  concern,  particularly  with 
the  great  concern  about  the  makeup  of 
the  board. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 
Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  mjr- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  constune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  as  we  consider 
HJl.  6461,  we  are  determining  whether 
or  not  we  shall,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  guarantee  public  broad- 
casting a  financial  base  on  which  to  op- 
erate with  some  degree  of  foresight  and 
security.  FV)r  the  7  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  Corporation  for  PubUc  Broad- 
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carting  bas  had  to  seek  renewal  of  its 
authorization  six  times,  seek  an  appro- 
priation seven  times,  and  c^ierate  under 
continuing  resolution  fimdlng  for  30  of 
its  84  months.  This  sort  of  inherent  de- 
lays in  the  budget  process  that  resulted 
in  such  unpredictable  funding  led  the 
administration  to  propose  the  concept  of 
long-range  funding  contained  in  this 
biU. 

I  think,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  pointed  out,  we  have  had 
sMnewhat  of  a  compromise  which  will 
allow  our  committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  keep  this  oversight 
on  public  broadcasting,  but  yet  I  think 
the  result  is  going  to  be  some  extended 
financing  for  the  cause  of  public  broad- 
casting, which  they  need. 

Furthermore,  the  way  this  bill  is 
structured,  it  says  to  the  American  pub- 
Uc:  "If  you  like  public  broadcasting  and 
are  willing  to  support  It  with  yoiu-  money, 
we  will  also  chip  in.  but  you  are  going  to 
have  to  bear  the  major  part  of  the  bur- 
den at  2  ^  to  1  during  the  first  period  and 
then  3  to  1." 

I  think  that  is  important.  Further- 
more, for  those  of  us  who  have  stations 
in  our  districts,  there  is  «  passthrough. 
starting  off  with  a  40  percent  pass- 
through. 

I  have  been  personally  involved  in  at- 
tempting to  get  public  broadcasting  to 
bec<Mne  mindful  of  the  obligations  to  as- 
sist people  who  really  need  some  help, 
people  who.  frankly,  the  commercial  sta- 
tions have  not  helped  a  great  deal — I 
guess  perhaps  because  of  the  cost — to 
provide  some  innovations,  for  instance, 
for  those  whose  hearing  is  impaired.  This 
is  administered  through  the  public 
broadcasting  service  through  HEW. 
Through  this  service,  hard  of  hearing 
viewers  are  able  to  follow  the  television 
soundtrack  by  viewing  captions  specially 
placed  in  the  picture. 

Another  such  service  offered  by  public 
radio  is  a  reader  service  for  the  blind  and 
visually  impaired,  whereby  subchannels 
of  the  FM  spectrum  are  used  to  transmit 
the  reading  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  literature. 

1  think,  frankly,  this  is  Just  the  sort 
d  service  that  can  be  offered  if  we  look 
to  the  people  of  the  country  to  support 
public  broadcasting. 

In  additicm,  there  are  numerous  other 
features  which  I  think  are  significant. 
Hie  bill  provides  for  a  separati<Hi  of 
funds  for  television  and  radio.  Too  long 
have  funds  for  public  radio  lagged  be- 
hind those  available  for  television.  While 
public  television  is  currently  available  to 
roughly  80  percent  of  the  people  In  the 
United  States,  public  radio  is  available 
to  only  62  percent  of  the  people  and  Is 
not  present  in  34  of  the  top  100  popula- 
tion centers. 

For  many  people  who  are  Interested  in 
minority  problems — and  there  are  many 
minorities  in  this  country— I  think  radio 
provides  our  best  ability  to  do  this,  to 
really  shotgun,  if  you  will,  various  inter- 
ests in  the  community  and  State. 

We  need  more  public  radio.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  it  unless  we  can  get  some 
stability  and  unless  we  can  get  the 
matching  fimds.  along  with  the  in- 
creased authorization. 


To  give  an  example  of  the  benefits  of 
the  manner  in  which  public  broadcast- 
ing is  funded,  imder  the  recommended 
ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1970,  public  tele- 
vision will  cost  the  American  citizen  40 
cents  each.  At  the  same  tilne,  Canada 
will  spend  $7.70  per  capita. 

Public  broadcasting  in  this  country,  I 
think,  really  is  a  bargain.  Individual  con- 
tributions in  1972  amounted  to  $22  mil- 
Uon. 

Public  television  is  not  everjrthlng  we 
want  it  to  be.  Public  television  has  a  way 
to  go.  But  it  has  been  good,  it  has  pro- 
vided new  iimovations  and  it  has  pro- 
vided some  very  good  programing  which 
we  do  not  necessarily  get  from  the  com- 
mercial stations. 

I  believe  there  are  also  some  problems 
in  terms  of  both  programing  and  of  mi- 
nority employment,  but  I  think  we  have 
the  laws  basically  to  do  this.  We  have 
made  some  progress.  For  instance,  the 
total  overall  women  in  public  broadcast- 
ing, the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, is  50.5  percent.  And,  of  course, 
women  provide  39.4  percent  of  the  work 
force.  So  we  are  making  some  progress 
in  that  area. 

I  might  say  that  at  some  of  the  top 
levels  they  have  not  done  as  well  as  they 
should,  but  they  are  making  progress. 
While  we  want  minorities  of  all  kinds 
represented  in  public  broadcasting,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  up  to  us  in  the  Congress 
to  tell  people  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it.  We  have  the  first  amendment.  I  think 
that  by  exercising  the  oversight  func- 
tion that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  exercised  and  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise, we  can  put  the  heat  on  where  neces- 
sary. Let  us  give  them  a  chance,  let  ua 
work  with  them,  and  let  us  keep  them 
going  in  the  proper  direction. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chahman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks 
Mr.  PREY.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PREY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with   the  gentleman's  remarks    I 
support  him  wholeheartedly. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  first 
of  all,  he  mentioned  the  proposal  for 
captioned  programs  for  the  deaf  in  public 
broadcasting  and  public  television.  Will 
the  gentleman  advise  us  as  to  what  Is 
being  done  right  now  and  perhaps  what 
directions  are  being  given  to  the  corpo- 
ration to  instill  in  them  the  desire  to 
go  after  this,  to  have  more  captioned 
programs  for  the  deaf  in  this  country? 
Mr.  PREY.  During  the  hearings— and 
I  think  the  subcommittee  basically  will 
agree  with  me— we  pointed  out  to  them 
that  what  they  were  doing  was  bolii  nec- 
essary and  a  good  effort. 

But  we  felt  they  should  look  into  this 
and  expand  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  not  just  in  the  area 
of  the  deaf  but,  for  instance,  perhaps  in 
the  area  of  those  who  are  mentally  re- 
tarded that  we  should  direct  our  efforts. 


We  should  probably  include  the  excep- 
tional child  who  needs  some  different 
kinds  of  help. 

We  have  an  ability  in  public  broadcast- 
ing, in  public  television  and  public  radio, 
to  pinpoint  these  problems  and  make  ad- 
vances in  these  areas.  It  is  my  feeUng 
that  not  enough  is  being  done  in  this 
area  and  not  enough  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  these  matters. 

I  did  not  think  I  needed  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  accomplish  this,  because  I 
think  the  message  is  clear,  and  I  know 
that  the  colloquy  we  are  having  on  the 
floor  right  now  will  £4>pear  in  the  Ricom 
and  will  add  to  the  message.  I  know  now 
how  at  least  one  other  Member  feels,  and 
I  know  that  my  committee  chairman  will 
join  me  in  saying  that  not  enough  has 
been  done  in  public  television  and  public 
radio  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  area  in  which 
public  broadcasting  should  increase  their 
efforts,  and  I  am  one  Member  who  feels 
that  way. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  PREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  certainly  be  100 
percent  in  favor  of  leaning  over  a  little 
bit  in  that  direction.  Perhaps  our  fault 
was  in  not  pinning  them  down  as  much 
as  we  should  to  letting  us  know  what  is 
being  done  right  now. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  their  efforts. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Prey)  is  personally  involved  in  the 
problems  of  the  deaf  and  the  handi- 
capped, and  I  know  of  his  intense  desire 
to  see  that  this  go  forward  in  terms  of 
captioned  programing. 

I  will  just  ask  one  more  question.  In 
the  report  on  page  26,  imder  "Program 
Production,"  it  says  that  the  CPB  or  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
should  give  more  attention  to  the  "de- 
velopment and  piloting  of  programs  for 
women,  minorities,  and  the  elderly  and 
near-elderly.  These  programs  should 
recognize  the  special  educational  and 
public  service  needs  of  these  groups." 

The  report  does  not  specifically  in- 
clude the  deaf  or  those  with  learning  dis- 
abilities, as  the  gentleman  in  the  weD 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that 
the  report  does  not  include  that.  I  believe 
the  committee  hearings  do  refiect  that. 
If  there  is  any  question  about  this,  I  be- 
lieve this  colloquy  we  are  having  wUl 
serve  to  point  it  out. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chahroan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  back  on 
March  24,  1975,  I  was  invited  to  attend 
a  reception  in  the  caucus  room  of  the 
Cannon  House  Office  Building  being 
hosted  by  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  I  attended  that  reception 
to  learn  more  about  It. 

I  found  to  my  dismay  that  it  was  the 
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most  lavish  reception  I  have  ever  at- 
tended for  Members  of  Congress.  I  have 
never  before  seen  that  smioimt  and  selec- 
tion of  drink  and  food  consumed  at  any 
other  reception  in  Washington.  D.C.  As 
a  result,  I  was  shocked. 

I  talked  to  the  president  of  this  Cor- 
poration and  asked  him  who  paid  for  it. 
I  could  not  beUeve  that  possibly  the  tax- 
payers paid  for  any  part  of  it.  I  received 
a  letter  in  return  from  the  Conwration 
on  April  23,  1975,  signed  by  George  Linn, 
assistant  to  the  president,  indicating  that 
the  reception  cost  was  $9,802.75  or  a  cost 
of  $12.25  per  person.  That  is  $12.25  for 
every  person  who  attended  that  recep- 
tion. 

I  had  received  an  earlier  letter  from 
him  on  March  25,  1975,  when  I  had  first 
asked  for  these  figures  and  did  not  get 
them,  saying  that  "the  purpose  of  the 
reception  was  to  make  it  possible  fqir 
public  radjo  representatives  throughout 
the  UnitedStates  to  meet  with  their  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  at  a  time  hope- 
fully convenient  to  both." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  will  meet 
with  anybody  tinytime  in  my  office.  They 
do  not  have  to  pay  $12.25  and  invite  me 
to  a  reception. 

I  did  not  see  any  business  being  trans- 
acted at  that  reception.  What  I  saw  was 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  there  were 
from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting and  were  leaving  a  good  time. 
That  is  all  I  saw.  I  saw  some  Congress- 
men there,  and  they  were  having  a  good 
Ume,  too.  I  did  not  see  any  business  being 
transacted. 

My  point  is  that  I  object  to  Federal 
taxpayers'  dollars  being  paid  for  a  re- 
ception like  this.  I  resent  using  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  lavishly  entertain  Con- 
gressmen to  lobby  them  for  more  tax 
dollars.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Linn  that  It  Is 
Impossible  to  say  what  portion  of  the 
moneys  were  psdd  by  the  F^eral  Govern- 
ment because  the  Federal  contributions 
go  with  the  private  contributions  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Corporation,  and  the 
reception  was  paid  for  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  that  Corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  think  that 
perhaps  the  committee  should  do  some 
oversight  on  this  and  look  into  such  ex- 
penditures as  this.  I  do  not  think  the 
people  know  this  is  going  on,  nor  do  I 
think  they  would  appreciate  it  if  they 
knew. 

In  addition,  I  looked  on  page  201  of 
the  committee  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  on  this  bill,  and 
I  find  that  they  have  17  officials  and 
executives  with  this  organization  who 
are  paid  $39,504  a  year. 

There  are  also  26  professionals  and 
technicians  earning  over  $22,882,  both 
of  which  seem  a  goodly  sum  of  money. 

I  have  heard  an  awful  lot  of  people 
complaining  about  salaries  like  this  for 
persons  working  on  the  staff  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Then  let  us  look  at  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral funding  of  this  organization.  Hie 
figures  are  as  follows : 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  it  was  only  $5 
million. 

For  fiscal  year  1970,  1  year  later,  it 
tripled  to  $15  million. 


For  fiscal  year  1972,  it  more  than 
doubled  to  $35  million. 

For  fiscal  year  1975,  it  was  $62  million, 
almost  double  again. 

For  fiscal  year  1976,  $103  mllll<m;  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  $121  million;  for  fiscal 
year  1978,  $160  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  we  ought 
to  be  looking  very  closely  at  where  the 
public  tax  dollars  are  going  in  this  Cor- 
poration and  at  what  they  are  being  iised 
for. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
cconmittee,  and  I  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PRE8SLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  identify  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  and  I  com- 
mend him  on  his  fine  research  and  state- 
ment. 

I  am  in  support  of  this  bill,  but  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
MooRE)  has  pointed  out  is  a  criticism  of 
what  goes  on  in  Washington. 

People  usually  are  not  basically  op- 
posed to  these  programs  so  long  as  there 
is  not  waste  in  them.  I  think  what  he 
has  pointed  out  is  a  very  useful  example, 
tuid  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  cer- 
tainly cannot  disagree  with  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  as  to  that 
affair  since  I  was  not  asked  to  attend  it. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  (Chairman,  I  do  not  Imow  to  whom 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  was  referring. 
It  is  not  me  because  I  was  not  at  the 
affair. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  MCX)RE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
asked  to  attend.  I  was  there.  I  had  a  good 
time. 

If  the  gentleman  thinks  that  this  was 
the  most  elaborate  party  that  has  ever 
been  given  in  Washington,  he  has  not 
been  to  many  Washington  parties. 
■  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer 
the  gentleman.  I  am  just  a  small  town 
boy  who  objects  to  using  taxpayers' 
money  in  this  outlandish  way. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACnx^NALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  down 
through  the  years  I  have  been  one  of  the 
best  friends  that  public  broadcasting  has 
had  in  this  House.  The  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  that  I  chair  has  handled 
the  appropriation  for  the  Corporation 


for  Public  Broadcasting  since  it  was 
bom  In  1969. 

The  appropriation  grew  from  $5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1969  to  $62  million  in  fiscal 
1975.  The  1975  appropriation  was  vir- 
tually the  full  amount  authorized. 

The  fiscal  year  1976  appropriation  has 
not  yet  been  msuie,  since  the  authoriza- 
tion expired  on  June  30,  1975.  The  bill 
that  we  tire  considering  today,  H Jl.  6461, 
would  extend  the  authorization  for  5 
additional  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1980. 

I  certainly  favor  a  5-year  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  However,  this  biU  today 
goes  beyond  that.  This  bill  not  only  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  5  years.  It 
actually  appropriates  the  money  for  5 
years.  We  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  virtually  unanimous  in  oppos- 
ing the  appropriation  language  that  is 
contained  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
merce Committee  in  May  and  was  se- 
quentially referred  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  July,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  issued  an  adverse  report  on 
the  bill  and  recommended  that  it  not 
pass  unless  the  appropriation  language 
were  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  took 
this  action  after  very  careful  delibera- 
tion, including  a  lengthy  and  detailed 
hearing  with  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic broadcasting  industry.  The  public 
broadcasting  people  were  unable  to  con- 
vince us  that  they  should  be  exempted 
from  the  normal  appropriations  proc- 
ess. They  should  be  required  to  compete 
for  Federal  dollars  right  along  with 
everyone  else. 

We  believe  that  the  practice  of  annual 
review  of  appropriations  of  public  funds 
is  one  of  the  most  important  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Congress,  and  should  not 
be  abandoned,  except  under  most  unusual 
circumstances. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  also 
very  much  concerned  about  the  growth 
of  so-called  "backdoor"  spending  pro- 
grams. The  congressional  budgetary 
process  is  already  too  fragmented.  We 
should  be  trying  to  reestablish  control 
over  some  of  these  "uncontrollable"  pro- 
grams, instead  of  creating  new  ones. 

Accordingly,  when  the  bill  is  read  for 
amendment,  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  will  make  a  point 
of  order  against  the  paragraph  in  the 
bill  containing  appropriations,  specifical- 
ly the  language  appearing  on  lines  3 
through  25  of  page  3.  We  believe  that  it 
violates  clause  5  of  rule  XXI,  which  pro- 
hibits appropriations  in  an  authorization 
bill. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  does 
recognize,  however,  that  advance  appro- 
priations for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  could  help  to  improve  the 
planning  and  management  of  public 
broadcasting.  Accordingly,  when  author- 
izing legislation  is  enacted,  the  committee 
will  recommend  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  advance  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978,  and  would 
expect  that  Congress  would  consider  ad- 
ditional advance  appropriations  in  the 
course  of  the  annual  appropriations  proc- 
ess each  year. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  pro- 
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cedure  will  help  the  public  broadcasting 
stations  to  plan  In  advance,  and.  at  the 
aame  ttaie,  will  preaenre  the  annual  re- 
vtew  (tf  the  budget  which  we  believe  Is 
ewffntlal  for  proper  congressional  over- 
slept of  the  eq)esidlture  of  public  funds. 

BCr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  at  a  crucial  Jimcture  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  system  of  noncommer- 
cial broadcasting,  which  used  to  be  called 
educational  broadcasting  before  it  came 
to  be  known  as  public  broadcasting.  Hie 
funding  bill  before  us  today  holds  tre- 
mendous potential  for  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Carnegie  Report  and  those 
created  in  the  1967  Public  Broadcasting 
Act. 

The  growtii  and  accomplishment 
spawned  by  the  1967  act  have  been  signi- 
ficant. The  number  of  stations  has  grown 
I^enomenally.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  ptq^ulatlon  of  the  United  States  ts 
now  reached  by  public  broadcasting.  Pro- 
graming continues  to  Improve  and  diver- 
sify In  many  areas.  Local  stations  have 
strengthened  their  autonomy  since  PBS 
and  CPB  have  apparently-  resolved  some 
basic  internal  and  parochial  disputes  tmd 
have  afBrmed  passthroughs  to  local  11- 
eoises:  and  hopefully  local  stations  are 
more  broadly  involved  in  decisionmaking 
through  the  new  program  cooperative. 

With  Federal  help,  many  stations  have 
Improved  their  tecdmical  facilities  signif- 
icantly. Most  stations  now  have  their 
own  video  tape  recorders  which  allow 
than  to  schedule  programing  at  the  local 
level  in  response  to  local  viewer  needs, 
and  not  be  totally  dependent  upon  some 
centralized  national  format.  And,  we  are 
now  on  the  verge  of  seeing  radio  become 
a  more  equal  partner  in  our  ncmcom- 
mercial  broadcast  service.  Such  progress 
is  consistent  with  the  localism  and  di- 
versity caUed  for  under  the  Communlca- 
tkms  Act  of  1934  as  a  means  of  keeping 
our  licensed  media  free  from  imdue  con- 
centration and  control  and  thereby 
strengthening  first  amendment  freedoms. 

But  this  progress  does  not  mean  there 
have  been  no  problems. 

The  act  that  created  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  emphasizes  ed- 
ucational and  instructional  broadcasting 
throughout  its  provisions.  In  fact,  the 
congressional  declaration  specifies  that — 

It  la  m  tHe  public  Interest  to  encourage 
the  growth  and  development  of  noncom- 
mercial radio  and  TV  broadcasting.  Including 
the  use  of  media  for  Instructional  purposes. 

The  purposes  section  of  the  law  explic- 
itly directs  CPB  "to  facilitate  the  full 
devel(VDient  of  educational  broadcast- 
ing." 

Yet  education  has  been  too  peripheral 
a  c(mcem  in  public  broadcasting  of  late, 
eqieclally  in  view  of  the  Corporation's 
legal  and  public  mandate,  and  the  des- 
perate needs  In  education  today.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  advocated  a  re- 
quirement In  this  bill  that  "a  significant 
portion  of  fimds"  be  used  for  Instruc- 
tlooal  programing. 

It  teems  as  If  decisionmakers  In  pub- 
Ue  broadcasting  have  to  an  increasing 
degree,  not  considered  education  wortliy 
enough  of  their  attentltm.  For  example. 


almost  $15  million  in  c<xnmunlty  serv- 
ice grants  were  awarded  to  149  eligible 
licensees  in  1974.  Ten  million  dollars  of 
those  grants  will  be  for  program-related 
activities.  Only  16  percent  of  this  sup- 
port will  be  devoted  to  instructional 
programing. 

The  needs  of  education  are  staggering. 
Consider  the  problem  of  financing  alone. 
We  are  spending  about  $97  billion  a  year 
on  education,  and  that  cost  is  rising  at 
the  rate  of  $7  billion  a  year  in  spite  of  de- 
clining enrollments.  And,  as  costs  rise, 
fUndhig  sources  are  diminishing.  Parents 
must  raise  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  year  to  send 
each  of  their  children  to  private  colleges. 
Basic  tuition  at  public  universities  has 
tripled  over  the  last  decade.  Who  will  pay 
the  costs?  Who  can  pay  the  costs? 

In  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, not  only  is  financing  a  challenge, 
but  our  techniques  of  teaching  basic 
skills  are  often  a  disaster.  A  tragic  testi- 
monial to  this  is  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
half  the  sixth  graders  recently  failed. 
Even  the  nearby  and  highly  affluent 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  system  has 
its  problems.  Reportedly,  over  half 
the  prospective  English  teachers  who  ap- 
Iriled  there  flunked  a  basic  high  school 
English  test.  We  all  know  of  the  recently 
publicized  declines  in  the  national  av- 
erages of  the  high  school  student  apti- 
tude tests — SAT. 

Clearly,  supplemental  means  of  edu- 
cating students  of  all  ages  must  be  found 
and  developed.  Public  broadcasting  has 
the  potential  to  help  solve  such  problems. 
As  PBS  pointed  out  at  a  1974  appropria- 
tions hearing,  a  congressional  appropria- 
tion of  $65  million  in  Federal  funds  for 
all  activities  of  CPB  during  this  year, 
amounts  to  appropriating  not  more  than 
.04  cent  per  hour  for  each  household 
using  public  television  programing.  Com- 
pare this  to  our  appropriations  made 
directly  for  trying  to  improve  public  edu- 
cation. 

Educatton  and  broadcasting  can  con- 
solidate resources  in  many  areas  to  pro- 
vide imaginative  means  for  instructlona] 
communication.  PubUc  broadcasting  of- 
fers tremendous  potential  for  innovating 
development  of  software  and  its  dissemi- 
nation. 

Noncommercial  broculcastlng  can  bring 
basic  university  courses  to  the  working 
student.  The  jobless  can  learn  skills 
through  the  media.  The  semi-skilled  can 
improve  their  credentials  for  a  better  job. 
The  slow  learner  can  benefit  from  extra 
instruction  the  media  can  provide.  The 
handicapped  can  receive  education  here- 
tofore impossible  to  attain.  Minorities 
can  utilize  the  media  to  help  escape  from 
the  stereotypes  into  which  their  roles  In 
society  have  been  unfairly  cast.  Profes- 
sionals can  have  the  means  to  keep  up- 
to-date  in  their  fields,  as  the  pace  of 
change  accelerates  and  leaves  them  bur- 
ied in  the  information  overload.  The  ex- 
tension so  effective  in  agriculture  can  be- 
come live,  continuing  education  in  a  host 
of  disciplines.  Citizens  with  a  natural  re- 
luctance to  submit  to  the  tensions  and 
formal  competition  or  classroom  Instruc- 
tion have  a  new  learning  vehicle  In  the 
media.  And  all  of  us  can  leam  enough  to 
communicate  in  the  specialized  language 
of  our  neighbor's  specialty. 


In  summary,  public  broadcasting  has 
achieved  substantial  progress  since  Its 
inception  in  1967.  But  that  progress  is 
only  a  preface  to  the  potential  Impact 
noncommercial  brockdcastlng  can  have, 
especially  in  the  area  of  educational  in- 
struction. 

Attainment  of  the  objectives  in  the 
legislation  before  us  today  can  strength- 
en public  broadcasting's  ability  to  realize 
that  potential 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Carnbt). 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  asked  to  consider  an  important  piece 
of  legislation— HJL  6461,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Financing  Act  of  1975.  Tbia 
bill  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  plan- 
ning, preparation,  and  hope— the  hope 
that  the  Congress,  in  the  public  interest, 
will  recognize  the  need  for  a  sufSciently 
f  imded  public  broadcasting  system  in  this 
country. 

Public  broadcasting  has  come  a  long 
way  since  1967,  when  the  Cbngress  first 
enacted  a  program  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  medium.  In  the  past  8  years, 
public  broadcasting  has  created  the 
machinery  of  an  orderly  national  sys- 
tem— a  decentralized  system  where  the 
local  station  has  a  direct  voice  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  national  pro- 
gram distribution.  Public  broadcasting 
has  brought  to  the  American  people  val- 
uable programs  on  such  controversial 
topics  as  alccdiollsm  and  venereal  disease. 
It  has  provided  the  Congress  with  a  na- 
tional forum— a  direct  line  to  the  Amer- 
ican people — through  its  coverage  of  the 
Watergate  and  Impeachment  delibera- 
tions, and  its  several  regular  public  af- 
fairs series  produced  in  Washlngtcm.  It 
has  educated  and  delighted  chlldrm 
through  such  programs  as  "Sesame 
Street,"  "The  Electric  Company,"  and 
"Mr.  Rogers'  Neighborhood."  It  has 
helped  us  expand  our  understanding  of 
the  wonders  of  science  through  "Nova" 
and  the  "Incredible  Machine."  It  has 
helped  us  all  deal  with  the  travails  of  a 
troubled  economy  In  such  programs  as 
"Wall  Street  Week,"  "Consumer  Survival 
Kit."  and  "What's  Cooking."  It  has  ex- 
panded our  cultural  horizons  with  "Mas- 
terpiece Theatre,"  "In  Performance  at 
Wolf  Trap,"  "Theater  in  America," 
"Great  Performances,"  and  others.  It  ap- 
plauds our  national  heritage  in  the 
Bicentennial  era,  with  "The  Adams 
Chronicles,"  "Our  Story."  and  "Lowell 
Thomas  Remembers." 

The  necessity  for  public  broadcasting 
lies  in  the  fact  that  none  of  these  vital 
programs,  most  likely,  would  have  ever 
been  shown  on  television  had  it  not  been 
for  the  existence  of  this  publicly  oriented, 
publicly  supported,  alternative  service. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  downgrade  the 
commercial  televisions  networks;  they  do 
a  capable  Job  of  delivering  programs 
intended  for  a  mass  audience.  But  no- 
where else  but  on  public  television  can 
programs  be  seen  that  zero  in  on  specific 
topics  that  may  be  of  limited  interest  to 
the  average  viewer,  but  of  tremendous 
importance  to  specific  audience  groups. 

There  is  a  place  on  television  for  both 
commercial  and  noncommercisd  services. 
But  only  one  of  those  services  needs  our 
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assistance  If  It  is  to  succeed — the  service 
where  no  commercials  are  ever  found. 

Passage  of  Hit.  6461  would  bring  a 
new  vitality  to  public  broadcasting.  For 
the  first  time,  the  medium  would  be  able 
to  anticipate,  plan,  and  execute  innova- 
tive programs  regularly,  programs  which 
require  ample  time  and  sufficient  financ- 
ing to  produce  effectively.  H.R.  6461, 
through  its  matching  formula,  would  re- 
quire public  broadcasting  to  seek  out 
additional  funding  far  in  excess  of  its 
annual  Federal  appropriations  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  thus  insuring  that 
the  medium  remains  a  truly  public  entity. 

The  concept,  and  the  objective,  of  this 
legislation  make  sense  to  me.  Certainly, 
the  concept  is  not  lacking  of  support 
among  my  constituency,  the  viewers  of 
WNEO,  Alliance,  Ohio.  I  have  been 
alerted  on  numerous  occulons  to  the 
impressive  record  of  our  local  public  tele- 
vision station,  and  I  am  gratified  that 
the  past  support  of  the  Congress  has  been 
Instrumental  in  keeping  it  alive. 

That  support  must  continue.  It  is  our 
obligation  to  insure  that  it  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  10  grandchil- 
dren, and  I  know  that  when  they  have 
started  to  school  that  they  can  do  a  lot 
more  than  their  grandfather  could  when 
he  started  school  because  they  know 
their  A  B  C's  and  they  can  count  to  100 
and  they  can  draw  their  nmnbers  and 
print  their  names  and  they  learned  all 
of  that  on  public  television.  I  think  that 
public  broadcasting  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  all  segments  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  urge  that  the  Members 
vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3V2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  WniTH) . 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations and  as  one  who  has  long  be- 
lieved in  noncommercial,  public  broad- 
casting, I  urge  support  of  H.R.  6461,  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Financing  Act  of 
1975,  which  provides  fimding  through 
1980  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  makes  the  amount  of  Federal 
funding  contingent  iv>on  the  ability  of 
public  broadcasting  to  generate  finan- 
cial support  in  the  community  at  large. 
Under  HJl.  6461,  the  ratio  of  Federal 
contributions  to  non-Federal  revenues 
for  fiscal  years  1976  through  1978  is  $1 
for  every  $2.50  raised  from  non-Federal 
sources.  In  fiscal  1979  and  1980,  the 
ratio  goes  up  to  $1  for  every  $3  raised. 

At  the  same  time,  a  ceiling  is  put  on 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  contribution. 
In  fiscal  1976,  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation could  not  exceed  $88  million; 
in  fiscal  1977,  1978,  1979,  and  1980,  it 
could  not  exceed  $103  million,  $121  mil- 
lion, $140  million,  and  $160  million,  re- 
spectively. During  the  transitional  pe- 
riod between  fiscal  1976  and  1977.  It 
could  not  be  more  than  $22  million.  This 
matching-fund  formula  provides  incen- 
tives for  Increased  non-Federal  funding, 
while  putting  a  lid  on  the  maxlmmn 
Federal  contribution . 

The  reason  for  providing  long-range 
financing  is  to  Insulate  the  Corporation 
from  political  pressures  during  the  course 
of  the  usual  annual  budgetary  process.  In 


passing  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967,  creating  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting,  Congress  emphasized 
that  the  work  of  the  Corporation  was  to 
be  done  "in  ways  that  will  most  effective- 
ly assure  the  maximum  freedom  from 
Interference  with  or  control  of  program 
content  or  other  activities."  Long-teiTn 
financing  will  Insure  that  public  broad- 
casting wiU  remain  free  of  the  sort  of 
political  interference  and  control  that 
Congress  expressed  concern  about  at  that 
time.  It  will  also  enable  the  Corporation 
and  local  stations  to  engage  in  advance 
program  planning,  knowing  the  level  of 
Federal  funding  that  can  be  expected  for 
the  next  several  years. 

Removing  public  broadcasting  from 
the  annual  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations process  will  not,  however,  insu- 
late the  Corporation  from  congressional 
oversight.  The  chah-man  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commuftcations  has  given  his 
assurance  that  the  subcommittee  will 
continue  to  vigorously  pursue  its  over- 
sight responsibilities.  Since  the  subcom- 
mittee completed  hearings  on  H.R.  6461, 
CPB  has  made  a  number  of  commitments 
to  Congress  with  respect  to  developing 
public  radio,  providing  more  minority 
and  womens  programing,  and  hiring  and 
training  more  minorities  and  women. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
letters  from  the  president  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Corporation  for  PubUc  Broad- 
casting to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  outlining 
these  commitments.  In  my  view,  these 
commitments  obviate  the  need  for  sev- 
eral of  the  proposed  amendments  to  H.R. 
6461.  As  a  member  of  the  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee,  let  me  assure  my 
colleagues  that  the  Corporation  will  be 
held  accountable  to  make  good  Its  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  almost  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  are  within 
signal  range  of  public  television  and  al- 
most 65  percent  are  within  the  broadcast 
area  of  public  radio.  Our  goal  should  be 
to  provide  quality  cultural  and  educa- 
tional broadcast  programing  to  every 
American.  H.R.  6461  will  put  that  goal 
within  reach.  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Public  Broadcasting  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1975,  as  imanlmously  reported 
by  the  Commerce  Committee. 

The  letters  follow: 

COBPORATION  FOR  PtTBLIC  BaOAOCASTIItG, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  22,  f  975. 
Hon.  TOBBEBT  Macdonald, 

U.S.  House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CKAniMAN:  Now  that  your  Com- 
mittee has  completed  bearings  on  the  long- 
range  funding  bill,  I  thought  that  their  Im- 
pact upon  the  Corporation  tor  Public  Broad- 
casting wovUd  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

We  were  Impressed  with  the  level  of  In- 
volvement and  commitment  of  the  many 
representatives  of  the  public  who  participated 
m  the  hearings.  We  believe  that  this  Increase 
in  citizen  Involvement  In  public  broadcasting 
through  the  hearings  process  has  contributed 
to  a  keener  awareness  of  Important  Issues  In 
the  field  of  public  communications. 

At  Its  meeting  on  May  14,  the  CPB  Board 
took  a  number  of  actions  that  bear  on  con- 
cerns raised  at  the  hearings.  More  specific- 
ally, the  Board: 

^  Approved  from  a  prevloiis  allocation  of 
•800,000  funding  of  three  blaok  cultural 
pUots  and  the  funding  of  one  or  more  aerlea 
baaed  on  these  pilots. 


Approved  production  of  a  new  series  of 
programs  portraying  contemporary  women, 
entitled.  "Women  Alive".  9400.000  had  pre- 
viously been  set  aside  for  women's  program- 
ming. 

Received  the  revised  Affirmative  Action 
Plan  for  the  Corporation  presented  by  Man- 
agement, which  strengthens  considerably  the 
existing  plan  and  goes  beyond  legal  require- 
ments. 

Received  the  first  of  the  semi-annual  re- 
ports from  me  on  progress  In  the  minority 
area.  (A  copy  of  this  report — required  by  an 
October  23.  1974,  Board  resolution  approving 
recommendations  of  a  panel  dealing  with 
more  effective  minority  programming — Is  at- 
tached.) 

'  Decided  to  defer  a  decision  on  open  Board 
meetings  untU  new  members  of  the  Board 
are  confirmed. 

Discussed  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
action  plan  to  expand  and  Improve  Corpora- 
tion activities  In  the  areas  of  minority  and 
women's  affairs,  and  Instructed  Management 
to  give  high  priority  to  preparing  such  a 
plan,  giving  due  consideration  to  budgetary 
constraints. 

Our  present  thinking  Is  that  such  a  plan 
should  include  at  least  the  following: 

The  size  of  the  staff  of  the  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Minority  Affairs  would  be  Increased 
by  two  persons — from  a  total  of  three  to  a 
total  of  five.  New  staff  would  consist  of  one 
professional  and  one  supp>ort  position,  needed 
to  Increase  the  capabilities  of  the  office  com- 
mensurate with  the  additional  responslbUl- 
tles  outlined  below. 

Representatives  of  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Assistant  for  Minority  Affairs  will  participate 
fully  In  decisions  concerning  minority  pro- 
grams. They  will  also  review  all  programs 
that  CPB  funds  in  whole  or  in  part  to  give 
their  opinion  on  portrayal  of  minority  in- 
terests. 

We  plan  a  significant  increase  In  our  train- 
ing budget.  If  we  receive  the  full  1976  budg- 
et request,  we  would  nearly  triple  these 
funds — from  tZSO.OCX)  In  the  ctirrent  year  to 
nearly  $700,000  In  FY  1976.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  Is  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
staffs  of  local  stations,  and  grants  are  made 
usually  on  a  matching  basis.  Over  75%  of 
this  budget  will  be  spent  for  minority  and 
women's  training. 

We  wUl  transfer  reqmnslbUlty  for  training 
activities  from  the  Television  section  to 
CPB's  Office  of  Educational  Activities  and 
develop  It  Into  a  full-time,  rather  than  the 
present  part-time,  Job. 

We  wUl  try  to  achieve  more  effective  "clear- 
ing house"  arrangements  that  wovild  help 
bring  together  qualified  minority  and  women 
candidates  with  stations  seeking  their  serv- 
ices. 

We  are  revamping  oui  data  coUectlon  and 
dissemination  processes.  Our  existing  data 
are  not  sufficiently  precise  or  complete  In  a 
variety  of  fields.  This  is  particularly  true  In 
the  case  of  program  Identification  and  em- 
ployment. We  feel  that  It  Is  Inctimbent  on 
the  Corporation  to  be  able  to  provide  the 
Congress  and  other  Interested  parties  more 
complete  and  accurate  data  on  what  public 
broadcasting  as  a  whole  has  accomplished. 
This  is  a  long-range  project,  but  we  will  get 
started  forthwith. 

We  will  increase  our  efforts  to  aid  those 
desiring  to  establish  new  stations  in  areas 
where  there  Is  Insiifficlent  coverage  <»'  In 
areas  where  specialized  types  of  program- 
ming are  under-represented.  A  specific 
project  is  the  updating  of  a  "How  do  you  get 
a  new  station  started"  pamphlet. 

Pending  a  ruling  by  the  PCC  on  ascertain- 
ment requirements  for  public  broadcasting, 
we  propose  to  encourage  increased  station 
efforts  through  a  project  that  woxild  make 
research  funds  avaUable  on  a  matching  basis 
for  ascertainment  activities  mcorporatlng 
new  Ideas  and  techniques.  This  wlU  provide 
experience  that  should  aid  botb  UxUvMual 
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«t»ttaM  and  tbe  antlr*  syitem.  We  would 
propoM  to  devote  aome  tlOO.OOO  to  this  effort. 

Saverml  of  the  above  propoeala  can  start 
Immediately  and  some  are  underway,  al- 
though the  extent  to  which  all  can  be  fully 
Implemented  wlU  depend  on  our  budget  for 
flwaa  year  1976. 

I  believe  th»t  the  sum  of  these  steps  can 
make  a  major  Impact  on  the  problems  raised 
at  the  hearings.  Furthermore,  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  Corporation's  status  as  s 
noa-govemmental  organization  and  with  the 
fact  thftt  decentralization  and  local  options 
•re  at  the  heart  of  public  broadcasting. 

We  appreciate  your  understanding  and 
si4>port. 

Slnoerely, 

Hzmr  Looms. 

CoBPoaATioK  worn  Pubuc  BaoADCAsmrG, 

WoMhintrton,  D.C..  June  10.  1975. 
Hon.  ToaasBT  H.  li*CDOM;4u>, 
Chatrman.   Sulfeommtttee   on   Communica- 
tions. WaaKtngton.  D.C. 
Dkak  Mb.  Chabican:  At  flnt  glance  It  may 
appear  presumptuous  for  me  to  address  to 
you,  one  of  the  Leglsbvtlve  Founding  Fathers 
of  Public  Broadcasting  and  one  of  Its  most 
ardeot  suportmrB,  a  few  weU-accepted  prem- 
leee  prior  to  oommentlng  on   the  recom- 
mendations contained  In  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. I  do  so  only  as  a  backdrop  for  my 
comments. 

The  Corporation  was  dlrec'fed  in  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  to  perform  in 
ways  that  would  most  effectively  assure  the 
maHmutn  freedom  of  the  noncommercial 
radio,  television  or  local  broadcastlog  sys- 
tems from  Interference  with  or  control  of 
program  content  or  other  activities. 

The  Report  makes  equally  clear  that  the 
first  and  primary  responsibility  for  what  Is 
telecast  and  when  by  a  local  station  is  the 
station  Itself. 

It  Is  of  the  essence  of  the  principle  of  in- 
sulated financing  that  the  public  broad- 
casting entitles  be  free  of  program  mter- 
fereoce  from  any  source.  Public  broadcast- 
ing's obllgaUon  Is  to  serve  all  the  people, 
even  if,  on  occasions,  through  programs  to 
smallerM^rgeted  audiences— for  In  the  ag- 
gregate, rather  than  by  the  specific,  all  or 
most  of  the  people  must  be  served. 

I  believe  that  these  premises  underlie  the 
characterization  by  the  Report  of  Its  sug- 
gestions as  "reconunendatlons"  rather  than 
directives  to  the  Corporation.  In  that  spirit 
I  should  like  to  convey  some  personal 
obsisrvatlons. 

Dmtag  the  course  of  consideration  of  HJl. 
6461  you  and  other  members  of  the  Congress, 
as  well  as  community  leaders  and  Interested 
citizens,  have  raised  many  questions  regard- 
ing Public  Broadcasting's  commitment  to  the 
participation  of  minorities  and  women  In 
both  Its  operations  and  lu  benefits.  The 
questions  were  pointed;  the  concerns  behind 
them  serious.  I  believe  the  record  wlU  show 
that  Public  Broadcasting's  responses  were 
given  In  good  faith  and  in  a  complete, 
candid  and  detailed  form  that  reflects  the 
Importance  the  public  broadcasters  attached 
to  the  Issues  raised.  Nevertheless,  as  Is  so 
often  the  case,  the  best  of  Intentions,  even 
tb»  best-motivated  actions,  can  be  subject 
to  mlsimderstandlng  or  can  disappoint  those 
they  were  Intended  to  satisfy. 

The  matter  of  CPB's  responslbUlty  In  the 
area  of  compliance  with  Federal  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  programs  by  public 
television  and  radio  stations  which  receive 
Its  assistance,  is  one  of  these  areas.  As  a 
private,  nonprofit  District  of  Columbia  cor- 
poration and  pursuant  to  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act,  CPB  Is  not  a  Government  de- 
partment or  agency.  (47  VS.C.  396(b) ) .  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  certain  Titles 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  do  not  on  their  terms 
^»pJy  to  CPB,  the  CPB  Board  has  adopted 
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•  comprehensive  "Policy  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity and  CPB  Assistance". 

An  inspection  of  this  Pcdlcy  Statement  (a 
copy  of  which  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record)  will  demonstrate  that  It  Is  broader 
in  scope  and  effect  taian  might  otherwise 
be  required  by  law,  but  Is  contractual,  rather 
than  regiilatory  In  nature.  This  Is  consistent 
in  my  Judgment  with  CPB's  Congressionally 
and  Constitutionally  required  status.  There 
la  no  Insensltlvlty  to  Federal,  state,  or  local 
equal  opport\mlty  reqxilrements  In  the  Policy 
Statement.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  Ptollcy 
Statement  is  based  upon  the  determinations 
as  made  by  courts  and  law  enforcement  and 
regulatory  agencies  at  every  level. 

Moreover,  the  Policy  Statement  commits 
CPB  promptly  to  refer  all  equal  opportunity 
complaints  received  by  it  to  a  government 
agency  with  the  Jiulsdlction  for  any  pro- 
ceedings that  may  be  appropriate,  and  to 
cooperate  fully  with  every  agency  with  Juris- 
diction to  Inquire  Into  allegedly  discrim- 
inatory practices  of  recipients  of  CPB 
assistance. 

In  reviewing  «he  Report,  and  in  discus- 
sions with  representatives  of  Interest  groups 
and  Individual  citizens  since  the  hearings,  I 
have  become  convinced  that  many  sugges- 
tions for  Improvement  In  Public  Broadcast- 
ing's service  to  minorities  and  women  deserve 
the  continuing  attention  of  the  CPB,  and. 
hopefully,  although  I  should  not  enter  Into 
personal  commitments  for  them,  our  as- 
sociates m  the  Public  Broadcasting  family — 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  National 
Public  Radio,  and  the  Association  of  Public 
Radio  Stations.  I  should  like  to  share  my 
thoughts — Indeed,  my  personal  convictions — 
on  these  matters  with  your  interested  col- 
leagues and  constituents. 

1.  In  response  to  many  questions  raised 
diirlng  the  hearings,  the  Corporation  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  a  detailed  re- 
port on  Its  activities  relating  to  minority  and 
women's  concerns.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
compilation  of  a  report  similar  to  this  one, 
on  a  regular  basis,  will  not  only  assist  those 
who  have  the  right  to  criticize  the  Corpora- 
tion's activities  m  this  area,  but  will  provide 
the  Corporation  Itself  with  valuable,  self- 
checking  mechanism,  against  which  we  may 
measure,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  way  we 
are  meeting  our  own  objectives.  Therefore, 
I  have  Instructed  CPB  management  to  pre- 
pare such  a  report,  for  public  distribution, 
every  six  months. 

2.  The  acciu-acy  of  data  concerning  the 
minority  and  women's  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  public  television  stations  has  also 
been  called  to  question  during  the  hearings. 
At  present,  CPB  publishes  annually,  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  a  report  en- 
titled "Annual  Survey  of  Public  Broadcast- 
ing". It  Is  the  most  comprehensive  report  of 
public  broadcasting  activities  available.  The 
hearings  pointed  out  many  areas  in  which 
the  Survey  could  be  Improved.  Example: 
there  Is  no  central  bank  of  Information  re- 
garding the  programs  and  activities  related 
to  minority  and  women's  concerns  by  and 
at  the  400  Independent,  local  public  radio 
and  television  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  have  directed  that  steps  be  taken  in 
an  effort  to  Improve  the  scope  and  detail  of 
such  reporting  for  Inclusion  In  the  Annual 
Survey.  The  Annual  Survey  la,  of  coiu-se,  a 
public  doctmient. 

3.  Since  October  1074,  the  CPB  Board  has 
given  special  priority  to  the  development  of 
programs  to  serve  special  Interest  audiences. 
Including  minorities  and  women.  From  FY 
1974  to  FY  1975.  CPB  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses have  doubled.  I  would  exoect  that  this 
significant  uoward  trend  will  continue  until 
programs  for  minorities  and  women  reach 
a  level  appropriate  to  needs  of  these  ele- 
ments of  our  society  for  Public  Broadcasting 
services.  Perhaps  more  Important,  the  CPB 


Board  has  recenUy  resUted  Its  objectives  in 
the  minority  program.  The  Board  is  com- 
mitted to  develop  a  pattern  of  services  that 
has  as  its  objective,  "CPB  support  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  programs  in 
wtilch  minority  group  members  are  Involved 
In  a  meaningfiil  way  In  every  stage  of  the 
undertaking,  from  concept  through  prc^osal, 
through  production,  and  ultimately  through 
distribution". 

4.  In  March  1974,  CPB  filed  Its  comments 
In  an  FCC  proceeding  regarding  ascertain- 
ment by  public  stations  of  the  needs  of  their 
communities.  In  that  filing  CPB  said: 

"Non-conamerclal  stations  have  obligations 
and  opportunities  for  community  service 
that  exceed  those  of  c<Mnmerclal  stations. 
Yet,  responsibilities  to  serve  community 
needs  cannot  be  met  until  those  needs  are 
first  identified.  •  •  •  standards  of  com- 
munity service  must  be  higher  than  those 
for  conunerclal  broadcasters,  and  must  be 
refiected  not  only  In  the  ascertainment  proc- 
ess but  also  In  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
broadcast  materials  designed  to  address 
community  needs." 

As  you  know,  the  FCC  has  not  yet  moved 
to  resolve  the  ascertainment  issue.  As  a 
further  sign  of  CPB's  commitment  to  an 
ascertainment  process  fine-tuned  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  public  broadcasters  and  the 
needs  of  the  conmiunlty  they  serve,  I  have 
written  to  the  Conunlsslon,  iirglng  their 
prompt  action  on  ascertainment,  and  reiter- 
ating CPB's  position  on  the  matter,  as  well 
as  our  offer  to  assist  local  stations  that  en- 
gage In  the  on-going  community  dialogues 
we  believe  Invaluable  to  ascertaining  real 
community  needs  and  constructing  broad- 
casting services  to  meet  them. 

6.  There  Is  a  good  deal  of  Interest  in  the 
"opening  up"  of  CPB  Board  meetings.  As  I 
have  said  during  the  hearings,  this  Is  a  mat- 
ter that  requires  formal  Board  action.  I 
am  personally  sympathetic  to  the  opening 
of  CPB  Board  meetings  to  the  public,  and  I 
Intend  to  make  thU  matter  one  of  the  first 
questions  confronted  by  the  CPB  Board 
when  Its  newly  nominated  Directors  take 
their  seats,  hopefully  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. 

6.  The  Report  on  H.R.  6461  recommends 
that  public  broadcasting  entitles  strengthen 
their  affirmative  action  programs  to  ensure 
equal  employment  <q)portunlty  for  qualified 
women  and  minority  candidates.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  at  Its  May  1075  meeting  the 
CPB  Board  adopted  a  greatly  Improved  af- 
firmative action  plan  for  use  In  CPB's  own 
Job  placement  decision-making.  The  plan 
Itself  was  drafted  by  persons  of  diverse  eth- 
nic backgrounds,  representing  all  levels  of 
CPB  employment.  Upon  submission  of  the 
draft,  it  received  the  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

As  a  first  step  in  assisting  stations  to  im- 
prove their  own  affirmative  action  plans,  I 
have  directed  the  CPB's  plan  be  distributed 
to  all  of  them  with  an  appropriate  transmit- 
tal letter. 

7.  The  participation  of  the  public  in  CPB's 
decision-making  has.  In  my  opinion,  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  creation  and  growth 
of  the  Advisory  Council  of  National  Organiza- 
tions. I  fuUy  expect  that  the  healthy  trend 
of  greater  ACNO  participation  In  the  Input 
to  CPB  decision-making  will  continue  to  be 
expanded.  In  addition,  CPB  wUl  continue  to 
use  special,  ad  hoc,  advisory  conmilttees  on 
special  projects.  Such  committees  have  al- 
ready proven  especially  useful  in  the  area 
of  minority  affairs  and  women's  affairs.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  in  these  areas,  as  you 
have  already  noted. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  tell  you  how  valuable 
the  hearing  process  Itself,  and  the  Commerce 
Committee's  Report,  have  been  In  stimulat- 
ing our  thinking  and  actions.  Especially  help- 
ful were  the  Committee's  comments  on  fu- 
ture oversight  guidelines,  found  in  pages 
24-27  of  the  Report.  I  look  forward  to  the 
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oversight  hearings  provided  for  In  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Financing  Act,  for,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  combination  of  Insulated,  6-year 
funding  and  regular  Congressional  oversight 
refiects  an  Ideal  accommodation  between  the 
freedom  from  day-to-day  Interference  in 
Public  Broadcasting's  work  that  Is  its  birth- 
right, and  the  accountability  of  CPB  and 
Public  Broadcasters  to  the  Congress,  and 
through  it,  to  the  pe<^le.  that  Is  essential 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  merit  the  support 
and  confidence  of  both. 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  Information  help- 
ful. I  am  certainly  prepared  to  be  of  any 
assistance  you  may  require. 
Sincerely, 

ROBXIT  8.  Bemjamim. 

Chatrman. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  (Mrs. 

BOGGS)  . 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6461.  In  1967.  Congress 
passed  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act.  The 
legislation  created  an  orderly  system  for 
the  Federal  assistance  of  a  medium  vital 
to  the  fulfillment  of  our  Nation's  com- 
munications objectives.  Since  that  time, 
public  radio  and  television  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  bringing  to  the 
American  people  an  alternative  program 
service  of  consistent  quality,  diversity 
and  importance. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  economically 
limited  institutions,  however,  public 
broadcasting  can  only  do  so  much.  If  the 
medium  is  to  progress;  if  it  is  to  fulfill 
its  true  potential  as  an  independent, 
enlightening,  informative,  educational 
communications  service,  it  must  have  the 
support  of  all  Americans. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  help  public  broadcasting 
realize  that  great  potential.  The  passage 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Financing 
Act  of  1975,  which  would  guarantee  the 
medium  sufficient  Federal  funding  ceil- 
ings to  match  the  contributions  of  citi- 
zens and  institutions  nationwide,  must 
be  considered  a  major  priority. 


I  have  long  witnessed,  and  heard  nu- 
merous favorable  reports  from  my  con- 
stituents concerning  the  impressive 
achievements  of  our  local  inibllc  televi- 
sion station  in  New  Orleans,  WYES. 
Among  them  has  been  an  editorial  in 
support  of  HJl.  6461  published  when  the 
legislation  was  still  in  Rules  Committee 
in  the  October  20,  1975,  States-Item 
newspaper  which  states: 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Financing  Act  of 
1975,  which  would  provide  a  long-term  re- 
liable source  of  revenue  for  public  television. 
Is  awaiting  action  by  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  is 
expected  to  be  considered  on  the  House  fioor 
soon.  It  merits  the  supp<»1;  of  Louisiana's 
congressional  delegation. 

The  bin  would  provide  one  federal  doUar 
for  every  $2.50  raised  by  local  stations  such 
as  WYES-TV  In  New  Orleans.  But  federal 
funding  would  not  be  unlimited.  The  bill  In- 
cludes a  celling  on  the  amount  the  govern- 
ment can  contribute  each  year. 

Public  television  stations  have  Involved 
community-wide  participation  in  fund-rais- 
ing, programing  and  production.  To  the  de- 
gree that  they  do  so,  they  deserve  strong, 
continuous  public  support. 

PUBLIC  BBOAOCASTING  BILL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  on  which 
I  serve  had  a  rather  extensive  hearirg 
on  this  legislation. 

First  may  I  say  that  I  support  the 
principle  of  compromise  that  has  been 
arrived  at  here  by  way  of  forward  fimd- 
ing  for  public  broadcasting.  I  thought 
the  initial  request  of  a  5-year  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  was  far  too 
much,  although  I  might  have  been  will- 
ing to  settle  for  it  had  the  authorizing 
figures  been  at  a  lower  level  as  proposed 
by  the  administration  rather  than  the 
higher  level  provided  for  Ir  this  bill.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  specifically  asked  the 
question  of  at  lieast  one  of  the  witnesses 
whether  he  felt  It  was  more  important 
to  have  long-range  fimding  or  the  larger 
amounts,  and  there  was  no  clear,  de- 
finitive response. 

PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  FUrtOING 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsl 


Administration  proposal 


Fiscal  y«ar 


1976 

Transition 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Total. 


I  will  not  offer  an  amerdment  to  lower 
these  authorizing  figures.  However,  I 
will  reserve  the  right  to  do  so  on  the 
specific  amounts  when  we  go  through 
the  appropriating  process. 

By  way  of  quick  review,  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  $70  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  the  committee  raised  that 
figure  to  $88  million.  In  the  transition 
period  the  administration  proposed  $17.5 
million  and  the  committee  raised  it  to  $22 
million.  For  fiscal  year  1977  the  admin- 
istration proposed  $80  million  and  the 
cwnmittee  increased  it  to  $103  million. 
For  fiscal  year  1978  the  administration 
proposed  $90  million  and  the  committee 
raised  that  to  $121  million.  In  fiscal  year 
1979  the  administration  proposed  $95 
million  and  the  committee  increased  it  to 
$140  million.  In  fiscal  year  1980  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  $100  million  and 
the  committee  raised  it  to  $160  million. 

This  makes  an  overall  difference  in  this 
5 -year  period  of  $182  million,  from  the 
$452  million  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  $634  million  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

Now,  that  increase  has  a  decided  bear- 
ing upon  the  increased  amounts  that  can 
be  generated  from  the  private  sector.  At 
the  2.5-for-l  match  rate  called  for  during 
fiscal  years  1976,  1977.  and  1978,  and  the 
3-for-l  match  rate  for  fiscal  years  1979 
and  1980,  you  have  a  difference  in  non- 
Federal  matching  monies  of  between 
$1,229  billion  over  the  5-year  period  un- 
der the  administration  figures  and  $1,735 
billion  imder  the  committee  figures.  We 
are  talking  about  a  significant  sum  of 
money  here  and  I  just  happen  to  think 
there  would  be  suflBcient  amounts  in  the 
till  for  this  very  fine  program  if  we  ad- 
hered to  the  administration's  original  fig- 
ures. The  following  table,  Mr.  Chairman, 
probably  better  illustrates  the  point  we 
have  been  attempting  to  make  here  verb- 
ally. And  as  I  said  earlier,  my  only  reser- 
vation with  the  legislation  is  the  funding 
level  proposed. 

The  table  follows: 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6461,  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Financing  Act  of  1975.  This  leg- 
islation would  authorize  long-term  fi- 
nancing for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  which  was  created  by  the 
Congress  to  encourage  and  develop  net- 
works for  the  noncommercial  broadcast- 
ing of  public  affairs,  educational  pro- 
grams and  other  subjects  of  public  inter- 
est and  instruction.  I  feel  that  long-term 
funding,,  for  public  radio  and  television 
can  be  a  really  helpful  boost  for  these 
services.  They  can  rely  on  certain  pay- 
ments from  the  Federal  Government  to 


suoport  their  activities  in  broadcasting 
with  enough  assurance  to  do  the  kind 
of  forward  planning  that  a  truly  excel- 
lent public  broadcasting  effort  requires.  I 
sii'cerely  believe  that  the  quality  of  pro- 
gramming that  can  be  found  on  public 
radio  and  television  today  is  the  best 
argument  that  can  be  found  to  take  this 
unprecedented  move. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  supporting  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  in  his  effort  to  limit 
the  time  over  which  the  CPB's  appro- 
priation period  will  extend.  Three  years 
can  provide  enough  lead  time  for  public 


broadcasting  planners  to  produce  the 
kind  and  quality  of  programming  that 
we  all  expect  to  continue  to  receive  from 
public  television  and  radio.  T\  fact,  this 
bill  authorizes  the  development  and  use 
for  public  broadcasting  of  cable  tele- 
vision and  satellite  technology  as  well. 

As  a  parent,  I  can  testify  most 
appreciably  for  the  excellence  In  chil- 
dren's broadcasting  that  the  CPB  htts 
brought  to  my  family  and  those  of  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans.  As  one  who 
looks  for  the  unusual  and  the  rarely  dis- 
cussed side  of  American  political  and 
social  life.  I  applaud  the  contributions 
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that  pubUc  broadcasting  has  made  to  so 
many  more.  AU  this  and  much  more  can 
be  hnprored  upon,  however.  Public 
broadcasting  can  reach  more  Americans. 
It  can  touch  us  all  in  other  ways.  I  look 
forward  with  great  hope  to  the  results 
of  this  legislation,  for  an  entire  Nation 
will  be  the  beneficiaries.  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  needed  revision.  The  in- 
dependence and  fruitfulness  of  expres- 
sion that  it  can  help  to  ensure  we  will  be 
a  legacy  forages. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strcHig  support  of  H.R.  6461  as  the  first 
step  toward  long-term  Federal  financ- 
ing for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting and  for  the  public  radio  and  TV 
stations.  The  bill  would  auUiorize  funds 
for  5  years,  provided  that  they  are 
matched  with  $2.50  by  the  stations  and 
the  corporation — $3  in  the  last  2  years — 
of  non-FMeral  funds. 

I  cannot  even  begin  to  tell  you  how 
tremendously  beneficial  public  broad- 
casting can  be  in  a  community.  But  I 
do  know  that  channel  2  In  my  area  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing educational  broadcasting  sta- 
tions in  the  coimtry.  We  have  had  tre- 
vaeodous  improvement  over  the  years  in 
the  kinds  of  programs  on  channel  2 
and  in  the  kinds  of  public  support.  All 
oiur  people  in  the  Boston  area  share  in 
this.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  the  whole 
community  because  these  programs  are 
for  them. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  bill  that 
is  particularly  appealing  to  those  of  us 
who  live  within  the  channel  2  view- 
ing perimeter,  Is  that  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  funds  will  go  directly  to  the  pub- 
lic broadcasting  stations.  That  is  very 
important.  We  want  them  to  have  strong 
local  programs  as  weU  as  programs  dis- 
tributed across  the  whole  country.  We 
want  them  to  have  these  funds  locally — 
\mder  local  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  good  bill  and 
I  commend  Chairman  Tobbt  Macdonald 
and  the  members  of  his  siibcommlttee 
for  the  thoroughness  in  their  consldera- 
ti(m  of  KH..  6461. 1  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  legislative  ini- 
tiative. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  HJl. 
9461.  the  PuUlc  Broadcasting  Financing 
Act  of  1975.  Since  public  broadcasting 
was  created,  through  the  PubUc  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967.  it  has  needed  long- 
range  financing,  both  to  Insulate  it  from 
political  pressures  and  to  give  it  pre- 
dictability of  Federal  support  for  its  pro- 
gram offerings.  HJl.  6461  provides  both, 
through  Its  3-year  authorizations  and  its 
procedures  for  future  authorizations. 
Moreover,  with  its  match  of  one  Federal 
loUar  for  every  three  non-Federal  dol- 
ars  raised  by  public  broadcasting,  it 
encourages  the  industry  to  raise  fimds 
from  other  sources — ^from  corporations, 
roundations.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  individual  contributors.  The 
act  therefore  acts  as  a  catalyst  for  di- 
versity of  funding— a  concept  which  it- 
self promotes  public  brocuicasting's  inde- 
pendence. 

At  the  same  time,  HJl.  6461  requires 
iceountabllity.  by  stating  that  Corpora- 
don  for  Public  Broadcasting  of&dals 


should  be  avsdlable  at- any  time  to  report 
to  Congress  on  public  broadcasting's 
activities  and  progress.  This  is  especially 
Important  in  terms  of  public  broadcast- 
ing's responsiveness  to  women  and  mi- 
norities, as  it  strives  to  meet  the  needs 
and  interests  of  people  throughout  the 
United  States. 

As  a  long-time  advocate  and  supporter 
of  public  television  and  public  radio,  I 
takie  special  pride  in  the  alternative  pro- 
graming services  offered  by  local  public 
broadcasting  stations  to  their  communi- 
ties. For  instance,  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  WGBH-TV/FM  and 
WBUR-PM  of  Boston  are  acknowledged 
leaders  in  the  public  broadcasting  field, 
because  of  the  financial  and  listener  sup- 
port they  have  garnered  and  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  programs  they  offer. 
In  fact,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  WGBH, 
a  national  production  center,  has  made 
its  call  letter  synonymous  with  quality 
programing,  and  benefits  citizens  not 
only  of  Boston  but  also  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  public  broadcasting  has 
been  striving  for  long-range  funding  for 
8  years,  a  period  during  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  buffeted  by  political  tur- 
moil and  largely  been  underfinanced. 
The  time  has  come  to  give  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  it  can  do,  if  insu- 
lated and  adequately  fimded.  The  time 
has  come  to  fulfill  the  promises  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 — by 
passing  the  Public  Broadcasting  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  public 
broadcasting  has  beoi  before  the  Con- 
gress for  many  years.  I  have  supported 
it  since  its  inception  when  I  sat  on  the 
subcommittee  that  considered  it.  I  sup- 
port it  now. 

I  know  s(»nething  about  public  broad- 
casting in  my  district.  Public  TV  Station 
WLVT  Is  the  only  television  station  in 
the  entire  Lehigh  Valley.  It  does  an  ex- 
cellent Job.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Phillip  Berman,  its  chairman,  and  Shel- 
don Slegel,  its  manager,  our  station 
brings  us  everything  from  local  sports 
and  other  public  events  to  the  best  music 
and  drama  in  the  country. 

The  majority  of  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict watch  WLVT  regularly.  They  con- 
tribute to  it.  Our  schools  use  it  exten- 
sivdy — both  parochial  schools  and  pub- 
lic schools.  It  has  been  a  great  help  to 
them.  I  hope  every  part  of  the  United 
States  can  have  as  fine  a  public  television 
service  as  we  have  In  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Tlie  pending  legislation — H.R.  6461 — 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Financing  Act- 
will  help  public  television,  not  only  re- 
garding their  national  programs  through 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Brotulcasting 
and  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  but 
also  in  helping  every  local  public  tele- 
visicm  station  do  a  better  job  in  its  own 
community  by  giving  it  additional  F^- 
eral  support  in  dollars  and  in  better  pro- 
grams. I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6461— the  Public 
Broadcasting  Financing  Act  of  1975.  As 
reported  from  oiu-  committee,  the  bill 
provided  not  only  authorizations  but  also 
appropriations  for  the  Corporation  for 
PubUc  Broadcasting  for  the  fiscal  years 


1976  through  1980.  This  was  In  accord 
with  recommendations  of  the  subnlnis- 
tration  and  the  public  broadcasting  com- 
munity generally.  This  has  presented 
some  imique  problems  which  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  to  before  discussing 
the  bill  Itself. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  do  tills  would 
be  to  sketch  the  background  of  the  bill. 

When  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967,  which  established  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  was  enacted  it 
provided  only  temporary  funding  for  the 
Corporation.  Almost  from  the  day  Presi-  : 
dent  Johnson  signed  the  Public  Broad- 
csisting  Act  the  problem  of  financing  pub- 
lic broadcasting  has  been  under  study. 
In  the  fall  of  1973  the  public  broadcast- 
ing community  reported  its  recommen- 
dations on  funding  the  Corporation.  In 
the  main  these  were  adopted  in  legisla- 
tion recommended  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Nixon  administration  In  1974.  Our 
committee  had  no  opportunity  to  con- 
sider that  legislation  last  year,  and  it 
was  resubmitted  early  this  year  by  the 
Ford  administration. 

The  principal  feature  of  that  legis- 
lation was  an  automatic  authorization 
and  appropriation  based  on  the  amount 
of  funds  received  from  non-I^eral 
sources  for  the  support  of  public  broad- 
casting. These  automatic  authorizations 
and  appropriations  would  have  been 
provided  in  the  legislation  for  5  fiscal 
years.  Underlying  the  legislation  was  the 
philosophy  that  the  spirit  of  the  first 
amendment  requires  that  public  broad- 
casting, mvolving  as  it  does  the  commu- 
nication of  ideas  and  attitudes,  should  to 
the  maximum  possible  extent  be  insulat- 
ed from  the  budget  and  appropriation 
processes. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions under  its  chairman.  Mr.  Macdonalo 
of  Massachusetts,  held  5  days  of  inten- 
sive hearings  on  the  legislation.  It  then 
reported  a  clean  bill  to  the  full  commits 
tee  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote.  This  new 
bill  also  adopted  the  concept  of  automatic 
authorizations  and  appropriations  based 
on  non-Federal  support  of  public  broad- 
casting. 

The  full  committee  then  reported  that 
bill  to  the  House  by  a  unanimous  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  clear  as 
does  our  committee  report  on  the  legisla- 
tion, that  from  the  beginning  our  com- 
mittee has  recognized  that  the  appro- 
priations provision  in  the  legislation  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Thus,  when  H.R.  6461  was  reported 
from  one  committee  it  was  sequentially 
referred  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee under  the  new  rules  {idopted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress. 

As  most  Members  probably  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee adversely  reported  on  the  legislation 
because  of  the  automatic  appropria- 
tions contained  in  it.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  at  the  appropriate  time 
when  the  bill  is  being  considered  under 
the  5-minute  procedure  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
will  make  a  point  of  order  against  lines 
3  through  25  on  page  3  of  the  reported 
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bill.  This  is  the  portion  of  the  bill  con- 
taining the  appropriation  language.  I 
should  note  that  it  contains  more  than 
appropriations  language  to  which  I  will 
address  myself  in  a  moment.  But  first  I 
would  like  to  Inform  the  Members  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  contest  the  point 
of  order. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  sigo,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  language  which  will  be 
stricken  by  the  point  of  order  includes 
some  language,  not  appropriations  lan- 
guage, which  must  be  restored  in  order 
to  make  the  legislation  workable.  In  ad- 
dition, a  committee  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  a  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  was  adopted  in 
committee  to  the  portion  of  the  biU 
which  will  be  stricken  by  the  point  of 
order.  The  amendment  is  printed  in  italic 
type  in  lines  10  through  14  on  page  3  of 
the  reported  bill. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  from  a 
parUamentary  point  of  view  the  most 
expeditious  way  of  dealing  with  the  situ- 
ation would  be.  once  the  point  of  order 
is  sustained,  to  defeat  the  committee 
amendment.  Immediately  sifter  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Macdonald)  will  offer  a  technical  amend- 
ment restoring  the  necessary,  nonappro- 
priation  language  and  the  Brown 
amendment  to  the  bill.  I  trust  that  the 
amendment  will  be  sidopted  without  dif- 
ficulty since  it  is  entirely  technical  In 
nature. 

Insofar  as  the  legislation  itself  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  brief. 
As  I  have  already  stated  the  basic  con- 
cept embodied  in  the  bill  is  endorsed  by 
the  administration  and  the  public  broad- 
casting community  generally. 
In  summary,  the  bill  would : 
First.  Authorize  not  more  than  $634 
million  for  the  S  fiscal  years  1976 
through  1980  for  the  Corporation  and 
public  broadcasting  generally. 

Second.  Provide  that  the  actual  au- 
thorization for  each  fiscal  year  will  be 
based  on  non-Federal  financial  support 
of  public  broadcasting,  with  the  authori- 
zation for  each  of  the  first  3  fiscal  years, 
1976,  1977,  and  1978,  based  on  $1  of  au- 
thorization for  every  $2.50  of  non-Fed- 
eral financial  support  in  the  second  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  for  fiscal  years 
1979  and  1980  based  on  $1  of  authoriza- 
tion for  every  $3  of  non-Federal  finan- 
cial support  in  the  second  preceding  fis- 
cal year. 

Third.  Require  that,  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  CPB,  from  40 
to  50  percent  be  distributed  directly 
to  noncommercial  educational  broad- 
casting stations  for  their  programing, 
operation,  and  maintenance. 

Foiuth.  Require  that  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
CPB  and  distributed  to  tiie  stations  be 
utilized  for  the  development  and  dis- 
semination of  instructional  program- 
ing. 

Fifth.  Authorize  the  Corporation  to 
engage  in  the  development  and  use  of 
nonbroadcast  communications  technol- 
ogies such  as  CATV  and  communications 
satellites  for  the  distribution  and  dis- 
semination of  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  United 


States  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
promise  of  public  broadcasting.  Today 
nearly  80  percent  of  our  population  are 
within  the  range  of  our  254  public  tele- 
vision stations.  The  176  full -service  pub- 
lic radio  stations  can  be  received  by 
nearly  62  percent  of  the  American  public. 
Public  television  provided  gavel  to 
gavel  coverage  of  our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Impeachment  hearings.  Other 
congressional  hearings  of  major  interest 
are  broadcast  live  by  public  radio  and 
television,  an  important  service  to  the 
American  people. 

Series  such  as  "Sesame  Street,"  "The 
Electric  Company,"  "Feeling  Good," 
"Nova,"  and  "Washington  Week  in  Re- 
view," inform  and  educate  as  they  en- 
tertain. Two  weeks  ago  a  program  called 
"The  Incredible  Machine"  produced 
through  the  Initiative  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society  and  vividly  describ- 
ing various  organs  of  the  human  body 
and  their  functioning  established  new 
audience  records  for  public  broadcasting 
throughout  the  country.  The  American 
people  support  public  broadcasting.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  are  being  educated  and 
informed  by  it  in  growing  numbers. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  in  the  interest  of  time  I  will  not.  Let 
me  close  by  stating  that  I  strongly  en- 
dorse the  legislation  as  I  expect  it  to  be 
changed  by  the  point  of  order  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  trust  that 
it  will  be  supported  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6461, 
public  broadcasting  financing,  estab- 
lishes a  5-year  Federal  financing 
plan  for  the  Corporation  for  PubUc 
Broadcasting — CPB — and  assures  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  CPB  fimds  for  in- 
structional programing.  Funding  Is  to  be 
$634  mllUon  over  a  5-year  period,  fiscal 
year  1976-80. 

The  CPB  is  the  organization  to  which 
Joe  Coors  was  nominated  to  the  Board 
and  rejected  by  the  other  body.  The 
Board  of  the  CPB  Is  overwhelmingly 
dominated  by  those  identified  with  the 
Uberal  left.  Many  of  the  groups  repre- 
sented on  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
CPB  testified  against  the  Coors  nomina- 
tion. The  CPB  is  governed  by  a  Board 
and  an  Advisory  Coimcil  which,  for  aU 
practiced  purposes,  contain  no  represent- 
ative of  the  limited  government  free 
enterprise  point  of  view.  Consequently, 
the  criteria  for  "acceptable"  program- 
ing by  the  CPB  cannot  possibly  be  any- 
thing but  biased  and  is  therefore  not  de- 
serving of  taxpayer  support. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
public  television  today  is  a  vital,  robust 
part  of  America's  ccMnmunlcations  re- 
sources. 

A  glance  at  the  new  program  schedule 
of  station  W'lTW.  Channel  11,  Chicago 
television — WTTW  Chicago — provides  an 
indication  of  the  kind  of  responsive, 
alternative  service  stations  aroimd  the 
country  are  providing. 

For  national  distribution  via  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Service,  WTTW  pro- 
duces such  important  programs  as  Book 
Beat  and  the  popular  cont«nporary 
music  series,  Soundstage.  But  national 
programing  is  only  a  part  of  the  story  of 
public  television.  WTTW.  for  Instance. 


this  year  is  offering  locaUy  such  impor- 
tant services  as  a  5-hour,  Uve  special  on 
the  Chicago  hearings  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  jobs  and  prices;  a 
collegiate  debate  on  the  future  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency;  a  docimien- 
tary  on  the  evolving  world  of  mental 
health  education ;  an  analysis  of  the  new 
foreign  and  domestic  automobiles;'  a 
documentary  portrait  of  artist  Jean 
Monet;  a  special  on  the  Chicago  Film 
Festival;  a  pUot  series  profiling  black 
businessmen;  an  ongoing  PubUc  News- 
center  series;  and  even  an  educational 
series  for  parents  illustrating  how  every- 
day situations  can  be  used  as  practical 
learning  experiences. 

The  level  of  pubUc  acceptance  to 
WTTW  and  its  sister  stations  continues 
to  grow.  As  recently  reported  by  WTTW 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
WUliam  J.  McCarter: 

In  Chicago,  community  Investment  In  Chl- 
uigo  public  television  1b  reaching  record 
numbers.  Viewers  In  almost  120,000  homes 
are  now  viewer/subscribers  to  the  Chicago 
public  television  service,  up  from  21,000  three 
years  ago.  We  reached  many  new  viewers  this 
year,  being  selected  in  more  than  1330,000 
homes  three  years  ago. 

Obviously,  not  aU  pubUc  stations  can 
claim  records  as  impressive  as  this.  I 
would,  however,  sulrailt  that  WTTW's 
dedication  to  improving  its  service  and 
making  that  service  available  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  viewing  audience  is  indica- 
tive of  the  commitment  characteristic 
of  pubUc  television  stations  nationwide. 

Public  television  needs  our  continued 
support.  The  legislation  w'e  are  now  con- 
sidering, H.R.  6461— the  PubUc  Broad- 
casting Financing  Act  of  1975— would 
provide  substantisd  assistance,  long-term 
security  for  the  medium  and  the  incen- 
tive for  it  to  reach  out  to  its  viewers  even 
more  diligently.  I  urge  its  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  intent  of  the 
blU  is  to  Increase  local  stations'  flexlbU- 
Ity  in  the  use  of  such  Federal  funds  as 
they  receive.  Is  it  then  also  the  bUl's 
intent  to  Include  private,  and  State  and 
local  government  contributions  for  non- 
broadcast  educational  programming — 
such  as  cable  and  closed-circuit  sys- 
tems— in  determining  the  amoimt  of 
Federal  moneys  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  to 
local  stations?  In  other  words,  would 
these  amounts  quaUfy  as  non-Federal  fi- 
nancial support? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  a  lot  of  the  pubUclty  for  pubUc 
^levislon  speaks  about  the  chUdrens' 
and  ciUtural  programs,  there  is  stlU  a 
lot  of  "education"  left  in  what  many 
stm  caU  "educational  television."  In 
Michigan,  in  cooperation  with  Michigan 
State  University,  the  public  TV  stations 
wUl  be  bringing  college  credit  courses  by 
TV  to  most  of  the  State's  aresis.  This 
story  in  the  Alma  Record-Leader  Indi- 
cates just  how  much  pubUc  or  educa- 
tional TV  can  do  for  coUeges  in 
Michigan. 

The  PubUc  Broadcasting  Financing 
Act,  which  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  studied  carefully,  wiU  give  major 
assistance  to  this  kind  of  public  TV  serv- 
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ice  throughout  the  Nation.  I  support 
this  IfglriaUon  precisely  because  It  can 
Slve  us  this  invaluable  help  to  education. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
(Prom   tbe   Alma,    (lllch.)    B«oord-LMuler. 
Sept.  a.  1976] 
MSU  Wnx  Omm  TV  Codssbb 
lioat  Mlfthlgan  nstdante  will  be  able  to 
itody  eoUege  ooones  In  tbelr  bomes  tbla  f  »U 
M  mora  public  ■tataons,  o(dlegee  aod  unl- 
remuaa  cooperate  In  InatrucUon  via  tele- 
nsloa. 

And  tbe  students  will  have  mora  optUnu 
n  their  InTolrament.  Michigan  State  Unl- 
rtnAtf  win  Introduce  a  new  noncradlt  choice 
udd  tHe  study  materials  ara  available  In 
wo  sets,  one  to  earn  credit  wltb  two-year 
alleges  or  tbe  other  for  four-year  Instltu- 
iotm. 

Casual  viewing  at  tbe  telecouraes.  The  As- 
»nt  of  Kan  and  Tbe  Classic  Theatre:  Tbe 
fnmanltles  In  Drama,  will  l>e  poeslble  al- 
Doet  everywhere  In  Iflcblgan  as  they  will 
te  carried  by  eight  Public  Broadcasting 
lervloe  stations  and  many  cable  systems. 

Theee  stations  an  Ulcblgan  State  nnlver- 
Ity^  WKAB-TV.  Central  Mlcltfgan  Unlver- 
Ity's  WCMU-TV  and  Ita  northern  lower 
Cletalgan  satellite  WCUL-TV-Orand  Valley 
Itate  Colleges'  WQVC-TV.  Northern  Billcbl- 
an  University's  WNPB,  WTVS  In  Detroit  and 
innr-TV  in  south  Bend,  Ind. 
Most  students  desiring  college  credits  can 
I  eglster  with  a  two-year  or  four-year  Instl- 
ution  near  their  homes.  If  not,  they  can 
eglster  with  Michigan  State  University's 
1  rnlverslty  at  the  Air. 

MSU  offen  two  noncredlt  registration  op- 
t  Ions.  Anyone  can  exihance  casiial  viewing 
(  f  tbe  lessons  by  registering  at  $10  per  tele- 
( ourse  to  receive  tbe  course  outline  and 
I  Ibllography.  This  plan  also  allows  them  to 
I  urchsse  needed  texts  from  tbe  MSU  book- 
( tore,  attend  class  discussion  sessions  as  vlsl- 
t  arm  and  take  the  final  examination  without 
^valuation. 

Student  requests  for  evaluation  <a  their 
Audy  without  college  credit  Involvement 
1  Id  to  the  new  M8U  noncredlt  option.  Stu- 
t  ents  registering  at  $26  per  telecourse  have 
t  jelT  examinations  graded  on  a  pass-fall 
I  asis  and  can  earn  two  Continuing  Educa- 
t  on  Units  for  successful  completion  of  a 


MSU's  Continuing  Education  Service 
^warde  the  ContintUng  Education  Unit 
(CKU).  a  nationally  accepted  measure  for 
I  artlclpatlon  In  organized  continuing  educa- 
t  on  experiences  under  responsible  sponsor- 
a  lip.  capable  direction  and  qualified  instruc- 
t  on.  It  also  records  an  individual's  CEU  ac- 
c  imulattons  for  proof  of  personal  develop - 
t  lent  or  professional  advancement. 

Credit  course  requirements  may  vary  with 
tie  Instltutlona.  Beglstrants  with  MSU's 
I  nlverslty  of  tbe  Air  can  earn  three  term 
c  redlts  per  course.  They  must  pay  off -campus 
f  les,  $26.60  per  credit,  and  pass  tbe  final  ex- 
a  oolnatlon.  Optional  instructional  contact 
1  leludes  two  Saturday  morning  discussion 
Ions  and  telephone  conferences  with  the 
rtadent  MSU  professor. 

Viewing  tbe  lessons  will  be  eased  by  the 
s  atlons  repeating  segments.  WKAR-TV  will 
c  ler  Tbe  Ascent  of  Man  9-10  pm.  Tuesdays 
s  artlng  September  23  with  repeats  at  noon 
\  redne«days  and  10  p.m.  Sundays,  Its  30  mln- 
t^  previews  for  The  Classic  Theatre  will  be 
«:30  pm.  Wednesdays  starting  Sept.  24 
lAth  repeats  at  8:30  p.m.  Thursdays  and  tbe 
tro-bour  play  performances  will  start  at  9 
p  m.  Thuradajrs  and  9  p.m.  Saturdays. 

The  late  Dr.  Jacob  Bronowski  based  The 
A  icent  of  Man  telecourse  on  bis  best-selling 
h  xA  and  served  as  on  camera  guide  for  tbe 
1<  sson*  tracing  mankind's  evolution  from 
tl  le  scientific-humanist  aspect. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Krupka  will  serve  again  ss 
tl  le  MSU  faculty  coordinator  for  thU  repeat 


of  tbe  course  which  drew  22,000  registrations 
for  some  260  Institutions  last  spring. 

Tbe  Classic  Theatre  telecourse  for  which 
Dr.  Lowell  Plet  will  be  tbe  MSU  faculty  co- 
ordinator was  created  by  the  University  of 
Callfomla-San  Diego.  Its  13  plays  range  from 
"Macbeth"  and  "Candlde"  to  "Tbe  Playboy 
of  the  Western  World"  and  "The  Three 
Sisters." 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6461,  which  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  over 
the  next  5  years.  As  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  bill  would  both 
authorize  and  approprite  funds  for  CPB. 
The  Inclusion  of  appropriations  in  what 
is  essentially  an  authorization  bill  has,  of 
course,  aroused  controversy,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  agreement  has  been  reach- 
ed to  remove  from  the  bill  the  provisions 
appropriating  funds  for  CPB. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  to  most  of  us  that 
public  broadcasting  has  come  of  age  and 
now  enjoys  a  broad  base  of  support 
among  the  public.  Just  a  few  years  sigo 
the  situation  looked  very  dlfTerent.  As 
Hartford  N.  Gulnn,  Jr.,  president  of  CPB, 
said  when  he  visited  Sacramento  re- 
cently, the  pressures  mounted  l^  the 
Nixon  administration  to  contnd  pro- 
graming and  cut  fimdlng  for  the  system 
appeared  insurmountable. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  this  may 
be  one  area  in  which  ttie  Watergate  af- 
fair actually  did  us  some  good.  The  at- 
tacks of  Nixon,  Agnew,  and  their  Water- 
gate friends  put  PBS  on  the  map.  They 
made  what  PBS  was  doing  seem  impor- 
tant to  the  public,  and  the  system  was 
able  to  pass  the  gaimtlet.  CBS  President 
Ounn  believes  that,  if  there  had  been 
no  Watergate,  public  broadcasting  would 
not  have  survived  as  a  meaningful  entity. 

With  the  system  clearly  now  well  es- 
tablished, it  is  time  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress exercise  the  leadership  role  for 
which  we  are  elected  and  put  PBS  on  a 
sound  and  continuing  financial  footing. 
The  way  to  protect  the  system  from 
abuses  of  the  sort  committed  by  the 
Watergate  crew  is  to  provide  for  a  long- 
term  mandate  and  financing  which 
would  enable  public  broadcasters  to  func- 
tion independently  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
partisan  politics. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  would  have  done  just  that- 
providing  PBS  the  independence  needed 
to  protect  it  from  political  pressures.  At 
the  same  time,  I  can  imderstand  the  con- 
cerns being  raised  by  our  friend  on  ap- 
propriations. The  question  is  whether 
public  broadcasting  is  sufficiently  unique 
to  warrant  different  Federal  financial  ar- 
rangements than  other  activities.  I  think 
a  good  case  can  be  made  for  that  proposi- 
tion. I  can  see,  however,  that  a  case  can 
also  be  made  for  the  notion  that  many 
Federal  activities  appear  unique,  but  all 
should  compete  in  a  similar  manner  for 
access  to  Federal  funds.  Thus  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  scaled  down  version 
of  the  bill  which  is  limited  to  fund 
authorization. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will,  as  is  indicated  in  its 
report  on  H.R.  6461,  proceed  to  report  a 
3-year  appropriation  for  PBS  promptly 
on  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  On  that 


basis  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bill  as  modified. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, since  1967,  we  in  the  Congress  have 
made  great  demands  on  public  broad- 
casting. At  various  times,  we  have  im- 
plored it  to  be  vigorous,  aggressive,  pene- 
trating, cautious,  decentralized,  special- 
ized, low-key,  stylish,  and  Independent. 
We  have  cautioned  It  to  refrain  tram 
broadcasting  too  many  BBC  plays,  and 
have  warned  it  not  to  invite  question  of 
its  noncommercial  status  by  encouraging 
contributions  from  businesses  and  cor- 
porations. We  have  demanded  of  It  in- 
ternal tranqulhty,  devoid  of  ftolitical  in- 
terference. We  have  expected  it  to  supply 
our  citizens  with  quality  educational  and 
instructional  programing  that  many  are 
incapable  of  receiving  in  the  classroom. 
We  have  advised  it  to  shy  away  from 
seeking  out  the  mass  audience  and, 
therefore,  duplicating  Its  commercial 
counterparts.  And  we  have  wondered 
why,  in  many  cities,  its  stations  lack  the 
transmission  power  to  reach  much  of 
their  potential  audiences. 

Despite  it  all,  public  television  con- 
tinues to  survive,  although  it  would  be 
Inappropriate  to  classify  it  as  a  thriving 
medium.  If  we  find  fault  with  public 
broadcasting,  we  must  also  find  fault 
with  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which 
we  have  given  in  our  support.  In  the  8 
^ears  since  the  Congress  passed  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act,  the  Federal  tax 
support  we  have  rendered  the  medium 
the  one  ingredient  necessary  to  assist 
public  broadcasting  in  realizing  its  own 
potential — leadtime. 

For  public  broadcasting  to  produce  the 
kind  of  high-quality,  domestic,  innova- 
tive programing,  we  expect  of  it  with  any 
degree  of  consistency,  it  must  be  guar- 
anteed of  a  predictable  financial  base. 
Knowing  sufflcientiy  in  advance  the  level 
of  funding  it  can  depend  upon  in  the 
coming  year,  public  broadcasting  will 
have  the  ability  to  plan  ahead,  to  devote 
the  time,  energy — and  money — necessary 
to  deliver  the  quality  merchandise  every- 
one covets. 

Public  broadcasting  is  not  expecting  a 
free  ride  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  the  legislation  we  consider  here 
today,  H.R.  6461,  the  medium  would  be 
required  to  match  every  Federal  dollar 
appropriated  to  it  with  up  to  $3  acquired 
from  other  sources.  Thus,  public  broad- 
casting would  be  forced  to  reach  out  in 
all  of  its  communities  for  financial  sup- 
port from  a  multiplicity  of  institutions. 
It  would  have  to  sell  itself,  completely, 
to  the  American  people,  to  prove  that  it 
is  deserving  of  their  support.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult challenge,  but  one  that  public  broad- 
casting seeks  and,  candidly,  one  I  believe 
is  long  overdue. 

Public  broadcasting,  despite  its  diffi- 
culties, continues  to  Improve  its  record 
each  year.  I  often  hear  verification  of 
that  fact  from  constituents  who  have 
taken  the  time  to  write  me  and  applaud 
the  efforts  of  New  York  City's  three  pub- 
lic television  stations — WNET,  WNYC, 
and  WYNE.  Theirs  is  not  an  easy  lot, 
given  the  constant  struggle  to  gain  finan- 
cial support  for  their  operations,  their  ef- 
forts to  deliver  responsive,  diverse  pro- 
graming to  the  community,  their  vulner- 
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ability  to  criticism — ^much  of  it  unjusti- 
fied— ^from  a  spectrum  of  detractors. 
They  nevertheless  succeed — and  succeed 
adnUrably  well,  given  the  limitations. 

Public  broadcasting  needs  and  deserves 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
Congress.  The  passage  of  HJl.  6461  would 
provide  such  a  testimonial. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Public  Broadcasting 
Financing  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  396(k)  of  tbe  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  Inserting, 
after  paragraph  (2),  tbe  following  para- 
graphs: 

"(3)  There  U  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasiuy  a  fund  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
'Public  Broadcasting  Fund,'  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  such  fund  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978,  an  amount  equal  to  40  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  non -Federal 
financial  support  received  by  public  broad- 
casting entitles  during  tbe  fiscal  year  sec- 
ond preceding  each  such  fiscal  year,  for 
the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  an  amount  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  tbe  total  amount  of  non-Federal 
financial  support  received  by  public  broad- 
casting entitles  dtiring  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
fiscal  years  ending  during  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1,  1978,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980,  an  amount  equal  to  33  V^  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  non-Federal 
financial  support  received  by  public  broad- 
casting entitles  during  the  fiscal  year  second 
preceding  each  such  fiscal  year;  except  that 
the  amount  so  appropriated  shall  not  exceed 
$88,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976;  $22,000,000  for  the  period  July  1.  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976;  $103,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977;  $121,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978;  $140,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1979;  and 
$160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1980. 

"(4)  There  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Fund,  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  during  tbe  period 
beginning  July  1,  197S,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980,  and  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30.  1976,  such  amounts  as 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  which  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended.  Such  funds 
shall  be  used  solely  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall  deter- 
mine the  amoxint  of  non-Federal  financial 
support  received  by  public  broadcasting  enti- 
ties during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  Indicated 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  each 
authorization,  and  shall  certify  such  amount 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  certification,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  disburse  from  the  Public 
BrosKlcasting  Fund  the  amount  appropriated 
to  the  fund  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  and 
for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  pureuant  to  the  provlslona  of 
this  subsection. 

"(5)  The  Corporation  shall  reserve  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  licensees  and  permittees 
of  noncommercial  educational  broadcasting 
stations  that  are  on  the  air  an  amount  equal 


to  not  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the  funds 
disbursed  to  the  Corporation  from  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Fund  during  the  period  July  1, 
1975,  through  September  30, 1976,  and  In  each 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount  disbursed  is 
$88,000,000  or  more,  but  less  than  $121,000,- 
000;  not  less  than  45  per  centimi  in  each 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  amount  disbursed 
is  $121,000,000  or  more,  but  less  than  $160,- 
000,000;  and  not  less  than  60  per  centum  in 
each  fiscal  year  In  which  the  amount  dis- 
bursed is  $160,000,000. 

"(6)  The  Corporation  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  licensees  and  permittees  of  non- 
commercial educational  broadcast  stations 
that  are  on-the-alr,  establish,  and  review  an- 
nually, criteria  and  conditions  regarding  the 
distribution  of  funds  reserved  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection,  as  set  forth 
below: 

"(A)  The  total  amount  of  funds  shall  be 
divided  Into  two  portions,  one  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  radio  stations,  and  one  to  be 
distributed  among  television  stations.  The 
Corporation  shall  make  a  basic  grant  from 
the  portion  reserved  for  television  stations  to 
each  licensee  and  permittee  of  a  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  station  that 
Is  on-the-alr.  The  balance  of  the  portion  re- 
served for  radio  stations  shall  be  distributed 
to  licensees  and  permittees  of  such  stations 
in  accordance  with  eligibility  criteria  that 
promote  the  public  Interest  la  noncommer- 
cial educational  broadcasting,  and  on  tbe 
basis  of  a  formula  designed  to— 

"(1)  provide  for  the  financial  need  and 
requirements  of  stations  In  relation  to  the 
communities  and  audiences  such  stations 
undertake  to  serve: 

"maintain  existing,  and  stimulate  new, 
sourees  of  non-Federal  financial  support  for 
stations  by  providing  incentives  for  increases 
in  such  support;  and 

"(ill)  assure  that  each  eligible  licensee 
and  permittee  of  a  noncommercial  educa- 
tional radio  station  receives  a  basic  grant. 

"(B)  No  distribution  of  funds  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  exceed.  In  any  fiscal 
year,  one-half  of  a  licensee's  or  permittee's 
total  non-Federal  financial  support  during 
the  fiscal  year  second  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  such  distribution  is  made. 

"(7)  Funds  distributed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  be  used  at  tbe  discretion  of 
stations  for  purposes  related  to  the  provi- 
sion of  educational  television  and  radio 
programing.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
following:  producing,  acquiring,  broadcast- 
ing, or  otherwise  disseminating  educational 
television  or  radio  programs;  procuring  na- 
tional or  regional  program  distribution 
services  that  make  educational  television  or 
radio  programs  available  for  broadcast  or 
other  dissemination  at  times  chosen  by  sta- 
tions; acquiring,  replacing,  and  maintaining 
faculties,  and  real  property  used  with  facil- 
ities, for  the  production,  broadcast,  or  other 
dissemination  of  educational  television  and 
radio  programs;  developing  and  using  non- 
broadcast  communications  technologies  for 
educational  television  or  radio  programing 
purposes.". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  396(g)  (2)  (H)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  after  the  word  "broad- 
casting" and  inserting  the  following:  "and 
the  \ise  of  nonbroadcast  communications 
technologies  for  the  dissemination  of  edu- 
cational television  or  radio  programs.". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  396(1)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "The  ofllcers  and  directors  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  available  to  testify  be- 
fore appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  such  report,  the  repiort  of 
any  audit  made  by  the  Comptroller  General 
pursuant  to  subsection  396(1),  or  any  other 
matter  which  any  such  committee  may 
determine.". 

Skc.  6.  Section  397  of  the  Communications 


Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  Inserting,  after 
paragraph  (9),  the  following  paragn^;>h8: 

"(10  The  term  'non-Federal  financial  sup- 
port' means  the  total  value  of  caab  and  the 
fair  market  value  of  proptrtj  and  services 
(except  for  personal  services  of  volunteers) 
received — 

"(A)  as  gifts,  grants,  bequests,  donations, 
or  other  contributions  for  tbe  construction 
or  operation  of  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations,  or  for  tbe  production, 
acquisition,  distribution,  or  dissemination 
of  educational  television  or  radio  programs, 
and  related  activities,  from  any  soiuxe  other 
than  (1)  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
or  establishment  thereof,  or  (ii)  any  public 
broadcasting  entity;  or 

"(B)  as  gifts,  grants,  donations,  contribu- 
tions, or  payments  from  any  State,  any 
agency  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  any  educational  Institution,  for  the  con- 
striictlon  or  operation  of  noncommercial 
educational  broadcast  stations  or  for  the 
production,  acquisition,  distribution  or  dis- 
semination of  educational  television  or  radio 
programs,  or  pa3maents  in  exchange  for  serv- 
ices or  materials  respecting  the  provision  of 
educational  or  instructional  television  or 
radio  programs. 

"(1)  The  term  'public  broadcasting  entity" 
means  the  Corporation,  any  licensee  or  per- 
mittee of  a  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  station,  or  any  nonprofit  institu- 
tion engaged  primarily  in  tbe  production, 
acquisition,  distribution  or  dissemination 
of  television  and  radio  programs.". 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rk- 
ORD,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
POINT  or  oaoKB 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  paragraph  In 
the  bill  beginning  on  line  3  of  page  3  and 
continuing  through  line  25  of  page  3. 
This  paragraph  contains  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1976  through  1980. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  be- 
lieves that  this  language  Is  clearly  in 
violation  of  clause  5  of  rule  XXT.  the 
pertinent  portion  of  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"No  bill  or  Joint  resolution  carrying  ap- 
propriations shall  be  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee not  having  jurisdiction  to  report  ap- 
propriations .  .  .". 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  re- 
ported this  bill  containing  appropria- 
tions. It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  has  no  jurisdiction  to 
report  appropriations. 

Under  the  bill  referral  procedures 
Eulopted  by  the  House  last  year,  the  bUl 
was  sequentially  referred  by  the  Speaker 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  after  it 
was  originally  reported  from  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  This  was  done  to  en- 
able the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
consider  that  part  of  the  bill  containing 
appropriations. 

The  committee  considered  this  bill  very 
carefully  and  reported  it  adversely  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  do  not  pass 
unless  the  appropriation  language  is 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Commit- 
tee Reform  Amendments  of  1974.  which 
established  the  new  bill  referral  pix>ce- 
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dure,  elearijr  tndicmtw  ttiat  the  new  sys- 
tem was  devised  to  resolve  jurisdictional 
conflicts  between  legislative  committees. 
The  House  never  Intraded  that  the  new 
referral  procedure  be  used  to  allow  legis- 
lative committees  to  report  bills  contain- 
ing appropriations,  have  them  referred 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  re- 
view, and  then  take  them  to  the  floor  atul 
pass  them.  Such  a  procedure  would  make 
a  mockery  of  the  normal  appropriations 
process  and  would  render  meaningless 
clause  5  of  rule  XXI. 

nirther,  Ifr.  Chairman,  last  year  the 
Congress  passed  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et and  Impoundment  Contrcri  Act  of  1974. 
The  legislative  history  of  that  act  makes 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Congress 
was  attempting  to  curtail  the  use  of  back- 
door spending.  By  backdoor  spending, 
I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  bypassing 
the  appropriations  process  and  anpro- 
priatlng  nuney  In  a  legislative  biU. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
believe  that  the  appropriations  in  this 
bill  are  not  in  order,  and  that  the  para- 
graph containing  them  must  be  stricken 
from  the  bill.  I  urge  that  the  point  of 
order  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  be  heard  cm  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  accept  the  point  of 
ordier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  further  com- 
ment on  the  point  of  order?  If  not.  the 
point  of  order  is  conceded  and  sustained. 
coauoTTB  Aifzin>»izirr 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  Une  10, 
after  "espeoiled"  and  before  tbe  period  In- 
sert the  following:  ",  and  a  significant  por- 
tion of  such  funds.  Including  those  funds 
distributed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
subaactlon.  shall  be  utUlsed  for  the  develop- 
ment and  dlaeeml  nation  of  Instructional 
programming." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
rejteted. 

aMUfSKXliT    OITEUD    BT     IfB.     MaCDOIIAU)    OF 

MAsaacatTanra 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Macdomald 
of  Maaoachuaetts:  On  page  3,  after  line  a. 
Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"(4)  The  funds  authorized  by  this  subaec- 
tlon  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  expenses  of 
tbe  Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall  de- 
termine the  amount  of  non-Paderal  flnaw/'^^ti 
support  received  by  public  broadcasting  entl- 
tlas  during  each  of  tbe  fiscal  years  ituitfiatiwl 
m  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  for  the 
purpow  of  determining  the  amount  of  each 
autborlsatlon.  and  shall  certify  such  amount 
to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  certtAcatlon,  tbe  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury  sbaU  disburse  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, from  siieh  funds  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  tbe  Public  Broadcasting  Fund,  tbe 
amount  authorized  for  each  of  tbe  llacal 
years  and  for  tbe  period  July  1, 1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  pursiuint  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subaactlon.  A  significant  por- 
tion of  sucb  funds,  Including  those  funds 
distributed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (S)  of 
thto  Mibaeetlon.  sbaU  be  utilised  for  tbe  de- 
velopment and  rlliemlnatliiii  of  Uaatrur.t.ional 
programming." 


Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
other  than  I  think  it  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment,  and  one  that  reflects 
the  compromise.  I  hope  it  does  the  job 
that  is  needed  to  be  done. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdon- 

AJLO). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  hicrease 
local  stations*  flexibility  In  the  use  of 
such  Federal  fxmds  as  they  receive.  Is  it 
then  also  the  bill's  Intent  to  include  pri- 
vate, and  State  and  local  government 
contributions  for  nonbroadcast  educa- 
tional programing — such  as  cable  and 
closed-circuit  systems — in  determining 
the  amount  of  Federal  moneys  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  to  local  stations?  In  other 
words,  would  these  amounts  qualify  as 
non-Pederal  flnanclal  support? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Yes. 

Mr.  MANN.  There  has  been  some 
question  about  the  present  practices  of 
nonbroadcast  use.  I  understand  this  bill 
will  broaden  that  so  as  to  make  that 
conform  to  coverage. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
The  question  the  gentleman  asked  me 
was  would  the  amounts  received  from 
the  State  for  nonbroadcast  use  for  edu- 
cational purposes  qualify  as  non-Federal 
flnanclal  si^port,  and  my  answer  is 
"yes." 

Mr.  MANN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

AMENDICXNT  OFFSKXO  BT  MB.  STOKB8 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stokxs  :  Page  6. 
Immediately  after  line  9.  Insert  the  foUow- 
lng new  section:  Section  3.  SubsecUon  396 
(b)  ot  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Corporation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provlsioaM  of  Title  VI,  VII  and 
IX  of  the  CivU  Rlghte  Act  of  19M.  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
Federal  departmenta  and  agencies  and  re- 
number ttM  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Page  6.  line  10,  strike  out  "Section  3"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereoif  "Section  4". 

Page  6,  line  16,  etrUce  out  "Section  4"  and 
ineert  tn  Ueu  thereof  '^Section  ft". 

Page  6.  line  33,  strlJce  out  "Section  5"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  6". 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  attempts  to  correct  a  very 
serious  loophole  in  the  existing  law.  The 
existence  of  the  loophole  came  out  dur- 
ing the  course  of  testimony  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
speciflcally  by  Mr.  Loomis  who  was 
testifying  at  that  time.  I  was  question- 
ing Mr.  Loomis  r^iarding  the  policies  of 
the  Corporation  as  they  relate  to  equal 
employment  opportunities  and  employ- 
ment practices.  This  was  based  on  the 
report  from  the  committee  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MACDONALD),  and  in  talldng  to  Mr. 
Loomis  I  cited  from  the  committee  re- 
port. The  report  said: 

While  a  serious  effort  Is  being  made  by 
most  public  broadcasting  entitles  v.lth  re- 
spect to  providing  equal  employment  op- 
portunities in  professional  and  policymak- 
ing positions  for  members  of  minority  groups 
and  women,  the  Committee  feels  that  much 
more  remains  to  be  done  and  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible. 

During  the  time  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  tesUfled  before  our 
committee  he  reiterated  the  fact  that 
his  commtitee  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
attempting  to  question  the  Public  Broad- 
casting pe(^le  about  their  policies  in  this 
vein  and  he  had  urged  them  to  do  much 
more. 

When  I  questioned  Mr.  Loomis  as  to 
why  they  were  not  doing  more,  we  were 
told  at  that  time  that  because  they  are 
a  nonprofit  corporation  and  because 
they  are  insulated  under  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Federal  funds  which  go  to  his  corpora- 
tion, once  they  are  received  by  the  cor- 
poration, are  no  longer  Federal  funds 
and  they  have  no  responsibility  to  com- 
ply with  Utle  VI  of  the  law. 

Let  me  cite  from  that  sectl(m  and  the 
testimony  by  Mr.  Loomis  so  we  know 
exactly  what  we  are  saying. 

Mr.  Stokes.  But  are  they  acquiring  Fed- 
eral funds  through  you? 

Mr.  Loomis.  No,  sir. 

The  purpose  of  the  Corporation  being 
established  was  so  that  it  could  receive 
appropriated  funds.  The  funds  that  we  dis- 
tribute legally  are  considered  non-Federal 
funds.  That  is  the  part,  the  essential  part 
of  tbe  insulation  of  programing  from  the 
Federal  Ctovernment.  And  as  we  have  stated 
previously,  first  the  Carnegie  CommlsslOTi 
and  then  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  said 
there  were  two  necessary  things  for  insula- 
tion. One  was  tbe  establishment  of  a  non- 
profit private  corporation. 

Tbe  second  was  the  Insulated  funding. 
The  law  only  did  tbe  first,  hence  the  Cor- 
poration is  In  existence  and  that  is  the 
reason  tbe  law  speciflcally  states  that  we 
are  not  an  agency  or  establishment  of  tbe 
Government. 

Mr.  Stokbs.  But  In  that  same  vein  if  I 
understand  you  correctly,  as  tbe  recipient 
of  Federal  funds,  once  tbe  funds  are  ac- 
qiUred  by  you,  for  purposes  thereafter,  they 
are  no  longer  conaidered  to  be  Federal 
funds? 

Mr.  LooKu.  That  la  correct. 
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I  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BlACDOifALD)  when  he  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  he  indicated  that 
there  was  a  serious  loophole  in  that  law 
and  the  loophole  ought  to  be  plugged. 

I  am  attempting  by  this  amendment 
to  plug  that  loophole. 

I  have  never  heard  of  Federal  funds 
once  they  are  Federal  funds  not  being 
considered  as  Federal  funds  once  they 
are  received  by  a  corporation.  There- 
fore, the  provisions  of  titles  VI,  vn,  and 
IX  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  applied  to  these  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  still 
reserve  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  reluctantly  to  op- 
pose the  amendment.  I  oppose  this 
amendment  for  two  reasons,  one  major 
and  one  minor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minor  one  is  that 
I  never  saw  the  amendment  until  a  few 
J.        Qiinutes  ago,  which  does  not  give  us  very 
much  time  to  consider  it. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stokes)  in  this  matter  and  his  in- 
terest is  legitimate.  I  have  reviewed  the 
matter  with  many  people  during  the 
hearings  and  I  have  received  promises  in 
return;  however,  each  time  they  have 
asked  that  I  not  include  such  amend- 
ments in  the  legislation  that  would  set 
a  precedent  for  Interfering  directly  with 
the  decision-making  process  of  public 
broadcasters. 

I  understand  that  title  VI  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes), 
made  reference  has  already  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Justice  Department  and 
also  that  title  VI  is  applicable  to  local 
stations. 

So  I  feel  this  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  for  dealing  with  this  important 
matter.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  read 
from  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, Mr.  Robert  S.  Benjamhi  of  New 
York. 

He  says  that  as  a  private,  nonprofit 
District  of  Columbia  corporation  and 
pursuant  to  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act. 
CPB  is  not  a  Government  department  or 
agency  (47  U.S.  Code  396(b)).  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  certain  titles  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  do  not  on  their  terms 
apply  to  CPB.  the  CPB  Board  has 
^-adopted  a  comprehensive  "Policy  on 
^-^     Equal  Opportunity  and  CPB  Assistance." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Abzug)  gave  some  figures  that  I  do  not 
believe  are  correct. 

For  the  year  1974  the  total  employ- 
ment of  minority  groups  is  10.7  percent 
and  of  women,  28.9  percent. 

Among  the  professional  and  technical 
employees,  8.9  percent  are  minorities  and 
19  percent  are  women;  3.3  percent  of 
upper  management  Is  comprised,  accord- 
ing to  this  table,  of  m.inority  people  and 
6.8  percent  of  women.  Other  professional 


and  technical  emidoyees  include  10.3  per- 
cent minority  persons  and  21.4  percent 
women. 

Among  nonprofessional  worlcers,  20.9 
percent  are  minorities  and  83.2  percent 
are  women. 

The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  are  most  worthy  of 
our  consideration.  He  die  ask  a  question 
and  I  have  answered  it  in  the  maimer 
which  I  indicated. 

I  have  seen  in  the  Recoed  what  Mr. 
Loomis  said.  I  happen  to  disagree  with 
what  Mr.  Loomis  said,  and  I  think  it  was 
a  very  poor  statement  coming  from  a 
witness.  But,  one  witness  does  not  make 
a  bill,  and  I  think  he  misinterpreted  the 
law  and  so  passed  on  this  misinterpreta- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  . 

I  still  urge,  however,  that  this  amend- 
ment not  be  adopted  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  PREY  and  by  unan- 
imous consent  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  agree  with  the  chairman.  I  am  not 
certain  of  the  effect  of  this  If  it  goes 
through.  I  wish  we  had  seen  its  provisions 
before  this.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  we 
did  have  6  days  of  hearings  and  this  did 
not  come  up.  We  would  be  delighted  to 
have  hearings  and  we  would  ask  anybody 
who  wishes  to  apisear  and  look  at  the  full 
ramifications  and  total  effect  of  this.  This 
is  obviouslj'  something  that  could  be  quite 
detrimental  or  quite  helpful,  depending 
upon  how  it  comes  out.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  I  think 
they  might  have  a  way  to  do  this  and 
we  could  do  it  and  solve  some  of  the 
problems. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr,  Chairman,  were  hear- 
ings not  held  on  this  issue?  Was  that  not 
the  gentleman's  statement? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Not  directly  on  this. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  The  gentleman  had  no 
testimony  in  his  hearings  on  this  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
It  touched  upon  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Did  the  gentleman  have 
testimony  from  organizations  represent- 
ing NOW  and  minority  groups  on  the 
question  of  representation? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  direct 
testimcmy  was  given  to  our  committee  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  in  favor  of  th? 
amendment,  and  yet  I  do  not  btlleve  that 
I  am  in  disagreement,  except  in  his  final 
conclusion,  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  agree  with  the  chairman 


of  the  subcommittee  that  the  act  prob- 
ably now  includes  the  agency  under  the 
Clivil  Rights  Act,  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment seems  to  say,  but  it  is  also  true,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
said,  that  Mr.  Loomis  probably  misspoke 
in  saying  that  it  does  not,  in  answering 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stokes)  . 

It  seems  to  me  as  plain  as  day  that 
section  6  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  applies 
to  any  body  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance.  It  states : 

No  person  in  the  United  States  shaU,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  colcw  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
the  benefit  of  or  be  subject  to  discrimination 
on  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Of  course,  I  agree  with  that  100  percent. 
I  voted  for  the  ERA  and  all  the  civil 
rights  bills.  These  were  important  pieces 
of  legislation.  That  is  not  the  reason  for 
my  objection.  I  have  stated  my  objec- 
tions. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  understand  quite 
well,  and  I  think  I  do  not  really  disagree 
with  the  chairman.  I  also  have  before 
me  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Gherardi 
from  J.  Stanley  Pottinger,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Civil  Rights  Division,  in  which  he 
says: 

The  ClvU  Rights  Division  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  Title  VI  coverage  extends  to  all  pro- 
grams and  activities  receiving  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  regardless  of  tbe  vehicle 
used  to  distribute  that  assistance. 

Therefore  the  Justice  Department 
seems  to  agree  with  both  of  us. 

So  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion may  not  escape  the  reach  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  by  merely  stating  that 
it  is  private  in  nature  and  not  public. 

Yet  when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stokes)  said  to  Mr.  Loomis: 

But  in  that  same  vein  If  I  understand  you 
correctly,  as  the  recipient  of  Federal  funds, 
once  the  funds  are  acquired  by  you.  for  pur- 
poses thereafter,  they  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered to  be  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  Loomis  said:  "That  is  correct." 

If  the  head  of  the  agency  does  not 
agree  with  the  Justice  Department,  if  he 
insists  he  is  not  covered  by  language 
which  seems  plainly  to  cover  him,  I  think 
we  ought  to  say  here  that  he  is  covered. 
And  that  is  all  I  understand  the  Stokes 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Un- 
fortunately, it  goes  further  than  that. 
I  have  already  said  that  I  think  Mr. 
Loomis  was  Incorrect  in  his  statement 
before  the  subcommittee.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  it  was  imtruthful,  but  it  did  not 
reflect  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  I  may  be  misUken 
in  my  construction  as  to  what  the 
amendment  does  further  than  that,  but 
I  am  not  convinced  it  does  anything  fur- 
ther than  that.  I  hope  it  does  not  go  fur- 
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tber.  and  perbape  we  may  make  some 
IfglalatJyf  history  in  favor  of  my  con- 
struction of  it  here  on  the  floor. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  certain 
grantees  also  receive  Federal  funds.  But 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  grantee  is 
dizvctly  covered  and  directly  made  re- 
spomslble  to  comply  with  title  VI  by 
virtue  of  existing  law.  And  I  would  not 
assume  that  the  Stokes  amendment  pur- 
ports  to  do  anything  more  than  to  require 
that  the  corporation  itself  be  subject  to 
the  act,  and  I  would  not  think  that  the 
amendment  would  require  the  corpora- 
tion to  assume  any  (greater  duty  than  it 
now  has  with  respect  to  fimds  going  to 
the  grantees. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  corporation  does 
think  it  would  have  to  become  a  super- 
visor of  the  licensees  imder  such  an 
agreement.  This  is  their  feeling.  Other- 
wise. I  think  the  gmtleman  from  Texas 
and  I  agree  100  percent,  and  everything 
the  gentleman  says  buttresses  my  posi- 
tion, frankly. 

I  Just  think  it  is  a  matter  of  such 
importance  that  it  should  not  be  debated 
before  a  handful  of  Members  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  even  by  the  propo- 
nents. The  place  to  have  it  discussed 
would  be  before  a  committee,  my  com- 
mittee, the  committee  that  handles  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  wlU  yield 
back  to  me,  I  might  say  that  the  agency 
might  be  a  second  time  incorrect  that  It 
had  any  additional  responsibility  with 
reference  to  enforcing  the  right  of  the 
grantees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  eiq^ired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  BCacdohald  of  Mas- 
saehusetts.  and  by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  EcKHAKDT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  JI 
the  gentleman  will  jrield  further,  I  would 
like  to  say — and  I  cannot  go  any  further 
at  this  point  without  consultation  with 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee — 
that  I  personally  guarantee  that  I  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  very  matter  to  ex- 
plore it.  in  all  of  Its  ramiflcatlons.  We 
cannot  do  Justice  to  it  here  with  a  hand- 
ful of  Members  of  the  Congress  debating 
something  that  Just  came  up  within  the 
last  very  few  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  May  I  say.  in  con- 
clusion, that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  grantee  stems  from 
the  same  act  as  the  reiqxnislbility  of  the 
Corporation  itself.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  this  amendment,  in  any  way,  alters 
the  responsibility  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng.  I 
fully  imderstand  this  reasoning,  but  I 
would  still  like  to  ask  why  put  in  an 
amendment  now  when  we  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  it  more  fully? 

I  have  offered  to  explore  this  entire 
issue  in  front  of  our  committee  as  soon 


as  I  can  get  the  committee  together  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  And  I  point  out  that 
the  Corporation  does  not  agree  with  the 
Justice  Department. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokxs)  a  question. 

As  I  understand  it,  titles  VI,  vn,  and 
DC  of  the  CTivll  Rights  Act  applies  pres- 
ently imder  the  law  to  oth^  Federal 
agencies:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Bflr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  is  wrong  with 
having  these  sections  of  the  civil  rights 
law  apply  to  the  pubUc  broadcasting  cor- 
poration? I  do  not  understand  why  this 
sliould  not  t>e  applied  to  the  PBC. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  best 
way  I  can  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  to  make  reference  to  page  184  of 
the  hearings,  wtiich  shows  tiie  conversa- 
tion between  Mr.  Loomis  and  myself  in 
wiiich  he  said  this:  that  the  funds  that 
we  distribute  legally  are  considered  non- 
Federal  fimds.  It  is  his  contention  that 
it  was  .set  up  as  a  private  corporation  and 
by  virtue  of  that,  the  fact  that  they  re- 
ceived Federal  funds,  they  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Federal  agency,  and  that 
the  Federal  law  under  titles  VI,  vn  and 
IX  would  not  then  apply  to  them  as  they 
relate  to  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  There  are  clearly 
Federal  fimds  in  this  bill,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Yes,  there  are.  That  is 
why  I  went  further  then  and  asked  the 
gentleman  if  he  was  saying  this,  and  on 
the  same  page  I  asked  this : 

But  In  that  same  vein  If  I  understand  you 
correctly,  as  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds, 
once  the  funds  are  acquired  by  you,  for 
purposes  thereafter,  they  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered to  be  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  LoomlB  said:  '"Riat  is  correct." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
correct.  On  the  basis  that  we  apply  it  to 
one  Federal  agency  or  to  activities  fund- 
ed by  Federal  financing.  We  ought  to 
apply  it  to  all  equally. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
well  considered.  It  is  a  fairness  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  the  gentleman  is  to  be 
complimented  for  offering  it. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentueman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  B^CDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  of  the  land  is  the 
law  of  the  land  no  matter  what  a  witness 
says  to  a  Member  of  (Congress.  He  might 
state  an  absolute  untruth. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

Did  the  gentleman  support  the  1964 
ClvU  Rights  Act? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentleman 
support  it  now? 


Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  why  does  the 
gentleman  not  accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Because  I  have  already  supported  it.  Why 
should  we  do  it  again? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  the  gentleman 
does  accept  the  idea  of  fairness  behind 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
We  have  also  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment takes  in  some  things  that  the  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  did  not 
cover,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  mainly  title 
vn  and  title  IX. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  basically  the 
gentleman  does  accept  conceptually  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  ? 

Mr.  MACTDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  have  said  that  ad  nauseum. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numt>er  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  take  a  few 
minutes  of  time  to  make  a  point  that  I 
think  has  not  been  made  very  clear  thus 
far.  It  is  true  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  regulation  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  was  not  the  subject  of  the  hear- 
ings, but  the  issue  that  it  covers  was  the 
subject  of  hearings  and  of  a  lot  of 
testimony. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  sections 
of  the  statute  that  were  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokxs) 
in  his  amendment  and  discussed  by  tlie 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
quite  clearly  cover  this  situation,  because 
it  is  a  situation  in  which  we  have  pro- 
grams and  activities  which  receive  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 

I  believe  that  the  courts  in  their  deci- 
sions thus  far  have  held  that  vehicles 
such  as  the  Corporation  would  be  sub- 
ject to  title  VI  in  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Therefore,  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  doing  is 
putting  existing  law  into  this  bill  before 
us,  because  there  has  been  a  laxity  on 
the  part  of  the  Corporation  in  fulfilling 
its  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Would  the  gentlewoman  in  the  well  give 
us  some  specifics  as  to  where  there  is 
laxity  in  this  biU? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  statistics, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  gentleman  stood 
in  this  well  and  said  that  we  do  have 
representation  of  women  and  minorities, 
even  though  it  is  Incorporated  in  1  per- 
son on  the  Corporation  board  out  of  10. 

I  do  not  have  to  stand  here  and  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that 
that  is  not  representation. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  there  is  one  thing  that  ought 
to  be  clarified  here,  and  that  is  that  this 
amendment,  if  the  chairman  is  correct. 
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does  not  change  the  law,  but  it  settles 
what  seems  to  be  a  dispute  in  the  execu- 
tive department,  the  man  who  is  sup- 
posed to  comply  with  the  law.  Does  the 
gentlewoman  understand  it  that  way? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  ECICHARDT.  Therefore,  why  do 
we  not  tell  him  that  that  is  the  way  it  is? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  We  can  do  it.  »  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Macdokald)  ,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  feels  that  this  has 
further  ramifications,  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  want  to  give  it  any  further  rami- 
fications. It  can  certainly  be  corrected  in 
conference  so  as  to  make  clear  what  we 
are  saying. 

All  we  want  to  do,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
is  to  provide  that  this  agency,  the  public 
broadcasting  agency,  conform  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  not  that  it  acts  for  any- 
body else  or  does  anything  else  except  to 
use  its  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  That  is  all  we  want, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentlewoman 
yield  to  me  again? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug) 
to  yield  to  me  for  a  correction  of  mire. 
I  am  correcting  myself,  which  she 
should  be  happy  to  hear,  and  that  is  to 
say  that  at  the  time  of  the  hearings 
there  was  just  one  lady  on  the  board. 
Now  there  are  three. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  That  Is  very  good. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  pretty  good. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  take  any  further  time,  since  the 
gentleman  corrected  his  statement. 

However,  I  want  to  read  in  the  record 
just  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  the  sta- 
tistics show  that  generally — and  this  is 
buttressed,  I  thirk.  by  the  FCC  statis- 
tics for  public  TV  stations — minority 
employment,  for  example,  both  in  man- 
agerial and  nonmanagerial  positions, 
has  increased  only  from  2  to  5  percent 
since  1972. 

I  indicated  earlier  the  percentage  of 
women  who  were  working.  Since  1973 
the  rumber  of  female  employees  has 
risen  by  less  than  1  percent.  I  also  indi- 
cated earlier  that  there  is  an  Inequity 
in  the  salaries  of  female  employees  as 
opposed  to  the  salaries  of  male  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  any 
further  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  Insist 
upon  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  wish  to  press  it.  I  withdraw  the 
reservation  of  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ilie  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Macdonalo  of 
Massachusetts)  there  were — ayes  30, 
noes  7. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  (Thatrman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  6461)  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  long-term  financing  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  PubUc  Broadcasting  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 852,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  w&s  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms. will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  336,  nays  26, 
not  voting  71,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  684 

1 

YEAS— 336 

Abdnor 

Burton.  John 

Edwards,  Calif 

Abzug 

Butler 

BUberg 

Adams 

Byron 

Emery 

Ambro 

Carney 

English 

Anderson, 

Carter 

Erienbom 

Calif. 

Casey 

Eyans,  Colo. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Cederberg 

Evans,  Ind. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Clausen. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Annunzlo 

DonH. 

Fkscell 

Archer 

Clay 

Fenwlck 

Armstrong 

Cochran 

Pish 

Ashley 

Cohen 

Fisher 

Asptn 

CoUlns.  ni. 

Flthlnn 

AuColn 

Conable 

Flood 

Bafalls 

Conte 

Florlo 

Baldus 

Conyers 

Flowers 

Barrett 

Corrpan 

Flynt 
Frfey 

Baucus 

Cornell 

Bedell 

Cotter 

Ford.  Mich. 

Bennett 

Coughlln 

Foray  the 

Bergland 

D'Amours 

Fountain 

BevUl 

Daniel.  Dan 

Frenzel 

Blester 

Daniel.  R.W. 

Frey 

Bingham 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Fuqua 

Blanchard 

Davis 

Oaydos 

Blouln 

Delaney 

Olaimo 

Boggs 

Delltims 

Olbbons 

Boland 

Dent 

Olnn 

Bonker 

Derrick 

Ooldwater 

Bowen 

Dlggs 

Gonzalez 

Brademas 

Dlngell 

Ooodllng 

Breckinridge 

Dodd 

Oraasley 

Brooks 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Oreen 

Broomfleld 

Downing.  Va. 

Oude 

Brown,  Calif. 

Drlnan 

Ouyer 

Brown,  Mich. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hagedom 

Brown,  Ohio 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Haley 

BroyhUl 

duPont 

Hall 

Buchanan 

Sckhardt 

Hamilton 

Burgener 

Edgar 

Hammer* 

Burke,  Fla. 

Bdwards.  Ala. 

schmldt 

Hanley 

Meyner 

Rantlnl 

Hannaford 

Mezvlnsky 

Sarasln 

Harkln 

MUIer.  Calif. 

Sarbanes 

Harris 

Miller.  Ohio 

Scheuer 

Harsba 

MUls 

Rchneebell 

Hastings 

Mmeta 

Schroeder 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Mlnish 

Schulze 

Hays,  Ohio 

Mink 

Sebelius 

H6bert 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Seiberllng 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Sharp 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Moakley 

Shipley 

Heinz 

Moflett 

Shrlver 

Helstoski 

MoUohan 

Sikes 

Henderson 

Montgomery 

Simon 

Hicks 

Moore 

Slsk 

Hightower 

Moorhead, 

Skubltz 

HlUls 

Calif. 

Slack 

Holtzman 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Horton 

Morgan 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Howard 

Moss 

Snyder 

Howe 

MotU 

Solarz 

Hubbard 

Murphy,  ni. 

Spellman 

Hughes 

Murphy.  NY. 

Spence 

Hungate 

Martha 

Staggers 

Hutchinson 

Myers,  Ind. 

Stanton, 

Hyde 

Myers,  Pa. 

J.  WUllam 

Jacobs 

Natcher 

Stanton, 

Jenrette 

Neal 

James  V. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Nedzl 

Stark 

Johnson,  Colo 

Nichols 

Steed 

Johnson,  Pa. 

NU 

Steelman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Nolan 

Stephens 

Jones,  N.C. 

Nowak 

Stokes 

Jones,  Okla. 

Oberstar 

Stratton 

Jones.  Tenn. 

CHara 

Stuckey 

Kartb 

O'NeUl 

Studds 

Kasten 

Passman 

Sullivan 

Kastenmeier 

Patten,  N.J. 

TalcoU 

Kazen 

Patterson, 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Kemp 

Calif. 

Taylor,  NO. 

Ketchum 

Pepper 

Thompson 

Keys 

I>erkin8 

Thone 

Koch 

Pettis 

Thornton 

Krebs 

Pickle 

Traxler 

LaPalce 

Pike 

Treen 

Lagomarslno 

Preasler 

Tsongas 

Landrum 

Preyer 

Van  Deerim 

Latta 

Price 

Vander  Veen 

Leggett 

PrltcJiard 

VanUi 

Lehman 

QuUlen 

Vlgorlto 

Lent 

RaUsback 

Waggonner 

Levitas 

Randall 

Wampler 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Rees 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Regula 

Weaver 

Long,  Md. 

Reuas 

Whalen 

Lott 

Rhodes 

White 

Lujan 

Richmond 

Whltehurst 

McClory 

Riegle 

Whltten 

McDade 

Roberts 

Wilson.  Bob 

McFall 

Robinson 

WUson,  C.  H. 

McHugh 

Rodlno 

WUson.  Tex. 

McKay 

Roe 

Wlnn 

McKinney 

Rogers 

Wirth 

Macdonald 

Roncallo 

Wolff 

Madden 

Rooney 

Wright 

Martigan 

Rose 

Wylle 

Blaguire 

Rosenthal 

Yates 

Mahon 

Roetenkowskl 

Yatron     ^^ 

Mann 

BouKh 

Young,  Alaska 

Martin 

Roybal 

Young,  Tex. 

Matsunaga 

Runnels 

Zablockl 

Mazzoll 

Ruppe 

Zeferettl 

Meeds 

Russo 

Melcher 

Ryan 

NAYS— 26 

Ashbrook 

Crane 

McDonald 

Bauman 

Derwinski 

O'Brien 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Devine 

Poage 

Breaux 

Dickmson 

Rouastiot 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hansen 

Shuater 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Holt 

Stelger.  Aria. 

Clancy 

Irtiord 

Symms 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kelly 

Wiggins 

Conlan 

Kindness 

NOT  VOTINO— 71 

Addabbo 

Clawson.  Del 

Holland 

Alexander 

Cleveland 

Andrews. 

Danlelaon 

Jeffords 

N.  Dak. 

de  la  Oarza 

Jordan 

BadUlo 

Earty 

Krueger 

Beard,  R.I, 

Bsch 

Litton 

Bell 

Bshleman 

Long.  La. 

Blaggl 

Pary 

McCloekey 

Boiling 

Flndley 

McColl  later 

Brlnkley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

McCormack 

Brodhead 

Fraser 

McBwen 

Burke,  Calif. 

Oilman 

MathU 

Burke,  Mass. 

Oradiaon 

Metcalfe 

Burton,  PhUUp  Han- ngton 

Michel 

Carr 

Hawkins 

Mlkva 

Chappell 

Hefner 

MUford 

Chlsholm 

Hinahaw 

Moaher 
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Obey  Btnaldo  UdAll 

OtUnger  BlMnttoorer  UUnum 

PHhtman.  Tex.  St  Oemukln  Vander  Jagt 

PatUnn,  N.T.  Satterfleld  Wftlah 

p«fMr  Stelger.  Wis.  Wydler 

Qtito  Symington  Young,  Fla. 

Bangal  Teague  Toung,  O*. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Ur.  Bangel  with  Hi.  Euly. 

Mr.  Addkbbo  with  Mr.  Rlsenhoover. 

Mr.  TBttgue  with  Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Pktman  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
DskoU. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Ottlsger  with  Ms.  Jordan. 

Mr.  BUggl  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
.  Mrs.  Borke  of  California  with  Mr.  de  la 
Oarza. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mi. 
Hefner. 

Mr.  Young  of  Oeorgia  with  Mr.  Oradlson. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Esbleman. 

Mr.  Pattlsoa  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloakey. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  McCoUlster. 

Mr.  Utt<Hi  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  BrlnUey  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Rlnaldo. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mi.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  PblUlp  Biuton. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8461)  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Madam 
Speaker,  during  rollcall  684  I  was  in  the 
House  Physician's  office.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


HOUSE  BfflBMBERS  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE  JAMES 
R.  SCHLESINGER:  A  JOB  WELL 
DONE 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Kfr.  Speaker,  today 
James  R.  Schlesinger  will  end  his  dis- 
tinguished career  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. In  ceremonies  at  the  Pentagon  he 
will  be  paid  full  honors  appropriate  for 
such  occasions.  I  personally  regret  that 
Secretary  Schlesinger  has  been  asked  to 
leave  his  post  and  I  am  fearful  of  what 
this  portends  for  our  future  national 
defense  policies.  While  I  acknowledge 
that  any  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  full  right  to  nominate  his  Cabi- 
net officers,  that  does  not  alter  the  regret 
I  and  many  others  in  Congress  feel  at 
Secretary  Schlesinger's  leaving. 

The  press,  in  its  analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  speculated  that  the  Secre- 
tary's relationship  with  the  Congress 
may  have  been  one  of  the  problems.  If 
that  is  so,  it  is  not  reflected  in  the  re- 
sponse I  received  to  a  letter  circulated  on 
the  floor  last  Thursday. 

The  letter,  addressed  to  Secretary 
Schlesinger,  follows  together  with  the 
names  of  108  Members  of  the  House  who 
signed  the  letter. 

I  would  note  that  the  signers  included 
42  Democrats  and  66  Republicans,  108 
Members  in  all,  sonong  them  the  major- 
ity leader,  Mr.  O'Neill,  and  both  the 
chairman  arid  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  well  as  many  of  its  members. 
Tliis  is  truly  a  bipartisan  demonstration 
of  the  respect  this  Congress  has  for  Mr. 
Schlesinger  and  his  service  to  America. 

The  letter  and  signatures  follow: 

HOTTSE   or   RZFEESZNTATmS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  6, 1975. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesinoex, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Defense,  The  Pen- 
tagon, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  SECRrtAsy:  We  the  undersigned 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
wish  to  express  to  you  our  sincere  regret 
and  distress  that  you  are  resigning  your  post 
as  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  fully  recognize 
the  right  of  any  President  to  choose  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet  but  that  recognition 
In  no  way  detracts  from  our  belief  that  you 
should  have  continued  in  your  present  post. 

Each  of  us,  and  aU  of  us,  express  our  ad- 
miration for  the  truly  excellent  manner  in 
which  you  have  served  the  United  States  and 
Its  people.  WhUe  we  naturaUy  may  not  have 
agreed  In  every  re^>ect  with  your  views,  nev- 
ertheless we  fully  support  your  view  that 
this  nation's  overall  defense  capability 
should  and  must  b«  at  all  times  superior  to 
that  of  any  prospective  aggressor.  We  also 
maintain  a  healthy  skepticism  regarding  the 
so-called  benefits  of  detente,  which  we  know 
you  share. 

We  wish  you  aod^>eed  In  all  that  you 
may  do  In  the  future  and  again.  It  Is  with 
the  greatest  regret  that  we  view  your  depar- 
ture from  a  Job  weU  done. 

Sincerely, 
List    or    Sicnatuxxs    oir    Lkttd    to    Skc- 

XXTABT      JaMKS      R.      SCHLXSINOKX,  NOVXM- 

■xs  6,   197S 

KKFUBLICANS 

Bobort  B.  Baum&n,  Maryland. 
Marjorle  S.  Holt,  Maryland. 


John  M.  Ashbrook.  Gtoio. 

Jack  Kemp,  New  Y^k. 

James  P.  Hastings,  New  York. 

Tom  Hagedom,  Minnesota. 

Albert  H.  Qule,  Minnesota. 

Henry  J.  Hyde,  Illinois. 

Steve  Symms,  Idaho. 

Sam  Stelger,  Arizona. 

Tennyson  Guyer,  Ohio. 

Carlos  J.  Moorhead,  California. 

Charles  E.  Orassley,  Iowa. 

Oeorge  Hainsen,  Idaho. 

W.  Henson  Moore,  Louisiana. 

Edward  Derwlnskl,  Illinois. 

James  Abdnor,  South  Dakota. 

Richard  T.  Schulze,  Pennsylvania. 

PhUlp  M.  Crane,  nilnois. 

William  C.  Wampler,  Virginia. 

Edward  Hutchinson,  Michigan. 

Robert  J.  Lagomarsino,  Callf(»iila. 

Gene  Taylor,  Missouri. 

WUllam  L.  Dickinson,  Alabama. 

Robin  Beard,  Tennessee. 

John  H.  Rousselot,  California. 

Del  Clawson,  California. 

William  M.  Ketch  um,  California. 

Benjamin  A.  OUman,  New  York. 

J.  Kenneth  Robinson,  Virginia. 

Barry  M.  Ooldwater,  Jr.,  California. 

Clair  W.  Burgener,  California. 

Bill  Young,  Florida. 

Burt  L.  Talcott,  California. 

Bill  Archer,  Texas. 

WUliam  F.  Ooodllng,  Pennsylvania. 

James  M.  Collins,  Texas. 

James  O.  Martin,  North  Carolina. 

Oeorge  M.  O'Brien,  Illinois. 

Tim  Lee  Carter,  Kentucky. 

Trent  Lott,  Mississippi. 

David  C.  Treen,  Louisiana. 

James  H.  Quillen,  Tennessee. 

Delbert  L.  Latta,  Ohio. 

O.  William  Whitehurst,  Virginia. 

Robert  W.  I>Anlel,  Jr.,  Virginia. 

John  B.  Conlan,  Arizona. 

Jack  Edwards,  Alabama. 

Floyd  Spence.  South  Carolina. 

Norman  P.  Lent,  New  York. 

H.  John  Heinz,  m,  Pennsylvania. 

Silvio  O.  Conte,  Massachusetts. 

Manuel  Lujan,  New  Mexico. 

Keith  O.  Sebelius,  Kansas. 

Charles  Thone,  Nebraska. 

John  Paul  Hammerschmldt,  Arkansas. 

Bob  Wilson.  California. 

L.  A.  Skip  Bafalls,  Florida. 

J.  Herbert  Burke,  Florida. 

Hamilton  Pish,  New  York. 

John  K.  McColllster,  Nebraska. 

Mark  Andrews,  North  Dakota. 

Alan  Steelman,  Texas. 

Shirley  Pettis,  California. 

Paul  Flndley,  niinols. 

DEMOCRATS 

Mendel  J.  Davis,  Soixth  Carolina. 
Marty  Russo,  Illinois. 
Richard  H.  Ichord,  Missouri. 
Walter  B.  Jones,  North  Carolina. 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  Pennsylvania. 
Jamie  L.  Whltten,  Mississippi. 
Dan  Daniel,  Virginia. 
F.  Edward  Hubert,  Louisiana. 
Tom  Steed,  Oklahoma. 
Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Louisiana. 
Robert  L.  F.  Slkes,  Florida. 
David  R.  Bowen,  Mississippi. 
O.  V.  Montgomery.  MlsslsslppL 
Larry  McDonald,  Oeorgia. 
Dawson  Mathls,  Oeorgia. 
Charles  Rose,  North  Carolina. 
Bob  Casey,  Texas. 
Omar  Burleson,  Texas. 
W.  S.  (BUI)  Stuckey,  Georgia. 
Glenn  English,  Oklahoma. 
George  E.  Shipley,  minols. 
Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Washington. 
Melvln  Price,  Illinois. 
BlU  Alexander,  Arkansas. 


November  10  ^  1975 

Ooodloe  E.  Byron,  Maryland. 
Thomas  P.  CNelU,  Massachusetts. 
Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.,  Georgia. 
Thomas  N.  Downing,  Virginia. 
John  J.  Flynt,  Georgia. 
Clement  J.  Zablockl,  Wisconsin. 
W.  R.  Poage,  Texas. 
Tim  L.  Hall,  niinoU. 
Walter  Flowers,  Alabama. 
OlUis  W.  Long,  LovUsiana. 
Bill  ChappeU,  Jr.,  Florida. 
James  W.  Symington,  Missouri. 
Don  Fuqua,  Florida. 
J.  J.  Pickle,  Texas. 
Samuel  S.  Stratton,  New  York. 
David  E.  Satterfleld,  m,  Virginia. 
James  R.  Mann,  South  Carolina. 
John  H.  Dent,  Pennsylvania. 
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VICIOUS  ATTACK  ON  THE  JEWISH 
PEOPLE 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  will  be  dis- 
cussing the  resolution  on  Zionism  during 
its  debate  today  and  morrow. 

The  very  fact  that  the  body  which 
created  the  State  of  Israel  is  consider- 
ing this  vicious  attack  on  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  way  in 
which  the  United  Nations  is  being  ma- 
nipulated. The  use  of  the  world  forum 
to  promote  hatred  for  a  whole  people  can 
only  serve  to  distort  the  goals  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  hurt  those  devel- 
oping countries  who  need  the  U.N.  most. 

Those  members  who  are  attempting  to 
distort  Zionism  by  equating  it  with 
racism  should  be  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  436  Members  of  this  House  have 
signed  the  O'Neil  resolution  stating  their 
clear  opposition  to  such  an  action.  We 
urge  the  nations  which  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  U.N.  to  reject  the  dis- 
criminatory resolution  before  them  and 
prevent  the  U.N.  from  making  a  mockery 
of  its  own  charter. 


WHAT  HAPPENS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
AFFECTS  WHAT  HAPPENS  IN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  SAY  SOUTH 
DAKOTANS 

(Mr.  KCXIH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
four  Members  of  Congress  and  three 
ranchers  from  South  Dakota  walked 
down  Second  Avenue  in  the  borough  of 
Manhattan,  in  my  congressional  district, 
concluding  that  the  city  of  New  York  was 
worth  saving,  and  they  wanted  to  help 
save  it. 

The  three  ranchers  were  led  by  their 
Congressman  Larry  Pressler  from  South 
Dakota.  They  were  Robert  Samuelson, 
Francis  Veal,  and  Les  Blomberg.  The  two 
other  Members  of  Congress  who  joined 
us  were  Representative  Thomas  Downiy 
of  Suffolk  Coimty,  N.Y.,  a  suburban  area, 
and  William  Lehman  from  Miami,  Fla. 

Bob  Samuelson,  one  of  the  ranchers. 


runs  a  South  Dakota  cattle  ranch  and 
the  house  next  to  his  is  4  miles  away,  and 
as  Daily  News  reporter  Beth  Fallon 
stated — 

He  proved  to  be  what  eight  million  be- 
leagured  New  Yorkers  need — a  neighbor. 

He  said: 

I  also  know  in  South  Dakota  we  get  back 
$3  for  every  federal  tax  dollar  we  pay,  and 
I'm  told  you  get  much  less.  I  think  we  ought 
to  remember  we're  getting  a  much  better 
shake  than  you  people  before  we  criticize. 

His  fellow  rancher  Francis  Veal  said: 
In  America,  we're  in  this  together,  and  we 
have  to  help  each  other. 

Rancher  Les  Blomberg  said: 
And  If  New  York  goes  down,  they're  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  be  eating  steak. 

I  was  particularly  taken  by  Bob  Sam- 
uelson's  statement — 

I  met  some  of  the  nicest  people  here  today. 
We  shouldn't  distrust  our  neighbors.  Divide 
and  conquer  is  an  old  story. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country 
and  its  citizens  are  interdependent.  We 
survive  or  die  together.  Those  ranchers 
pointed  out  that  a  default  by  New  York 
City  would  cause  major  financial  prob- 
lems back  at  the  ranch.  As  Bob  Samuel- 
son said: 

Anything  that  affects  the  money  market 
has  to  have  an  effect  on  our  cost  of  money. 

What  they  were  saying,  Mr;  Speaker, 
was  that  the  money  markets  financing 
industries  including  agriculture  are  made 
in  New  York  City  and  if  the  city  goes 
into  bankruptcy,  those  money  markets 
will  dry  up.  And  as  Les  Blomberg 
added: 

If  there  aren't  Jobs  in  New  York,  there 
won't  be  as  much  beef  bought  as  there 
should  be. 

In  other  words,  using  the  refrain  of  a 
well-known  commercial,  I  would  sum  it 
up  by  saying,  "If  New  Yorkers  stop  buy- 
ing steaks  because  they  don't  have  the 
money  to  buy  them,  then  the  ranchers 
are  out  of  business."  We  are  approaching 
25ero  hour.  This  Congress  must  enact  the 
Federal  bond  guarantees  legislation  be- 
fore the  Thanksgiving  recess,  or  it  must 
not  recess.  D-day  is  December  1. 

The  two  excellent  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  News  and  in  the  New 
York  Times  describing  the  meeting  fol- 
low. I  want  to  especially  thank  Con- 
gressman Larry  Pressler  who  is  present 
on  the  floor  at  this  time,  for  coming  to 
the  city  of  New  York  with  his  constit- 
uents and  indicating  his  understanding 
of  our  problem  and  supporting  us.  I  as- 
sure him  that  I  will  have  the  same  recep- 
tivity to  the  problems  of  his  constituents. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  10,  1975] 

CrrY  Corrals  Ranchers  in  Bid  roR  Aid 

Three  South  Dakota  cattle  raisers,  who 
rode  into  town  at  sunset  Saturday,  predicted 
over  bagels  and  lox  yesterday  morning  that 
a  default  by  New  York  City  would  cause  ma- 
jor flnanclal  problems  back  at  the  ranch. 

"Anything  that  affects  the  money  market 
has  to  have  an  effect  on  our  cost  of  money," 
said  Robert  Samuelson,  a  Faith,  S.D.,  ranch- 
er who  is  chairman  of  the  Northwest  South 
Dakota  Production  Credit  Association. 

Mr.  Samuelson.  garbed  In  a  10-gallon  hat. 


two-tone  pointed  cowboy  boots  and  a  string 
tie  pulled  tight  with  a  Laey-Y-Bar  brand 
clasp,  reiterated  later  at  an  Informal  news 
conference  that  default  "can't  help  but  af- 
fect the  Interest  rates  we're  going  to  have  to 
pay." 

And  some  of  his  sidekicks,  Les  Blomberg. 
added  the  posslbiUty  that  "if  there  aren't 
Jobs  in  New  York,  there  won't  be  as  much 
beef  bought  as  there  shoxild  be." 

Francis  Veal  of  Meadow.  S.D.,  the  third 
rancher,  said  the  picture  of  New  York  as  a 
city  spending  unnecessarily  beyond  its  means 
made  South  Dakotans  "a  little  hostUe"  to- 
ward helping  the  city.  "But  we're  not  here," 
he  said.  "We  don't  really  understand." 

Mr.  Samuelson  also  cited  figures  indicat- 
ing that  South  Dakota  received  close  to  >3 
In  Federal  grants  for  each  tax  dollar  it  paid, 
compared  to  an  estimated  $1.10  for  New  York 
State  and  Mayor  Beame's  estimate  of  40  cents 
for  New  York  City. 

The  group,  headed  by  Representative 
Larry  L.  Pressler,  Republican  of  South  Da- 
kota, was  formed  at  the  invitation  of  Repre- 
sentative Edward  I.  Koch,  Democrat  of  New 
York.  Its  Intent,  Mr.  Koch  said,  was  "to  give 
us  a  chance  to  talk  about  our  problems  and 
their  problems — to  get  more  dialogue  be- 
tween food  consumers  and  food  producers." 

But  the  talk  was  mostly  of  New  York  City's 
finances,  with  Mr.  Pressler  Joining  Mr.  Koch 
and  two  other  colleagues.  Thomas  J.  IX)wney, 
Democrat  of  New  York,  and  William  Lehman, 
Democrat  of  Florida,  In  pledging  that  when 
the  showdown  came,  all  four  would  be  root- 
ing for  New  York." 

"I'm  prepared  to  vote  for  some  sort  of 
guarantee  (for  New  York's  bonds  and  notes) 
rather  than  direct  aid  if  there  are  steps  taken 
to  correct  the  financial  shortfaU,"  Mr.  Press- 
ler said. 

All  the  legislators  said  they  believed  a  bUl 
to  aid  New  York  City  wovUd  pass  Congress 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Mr.  Lehman  said 
he  could  see  a  changed  attitude  toward  New 
York  "both  in  my  mall  and  from  talking 
with  other  Congressmen." 

(From  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Nov. 

10,  1975] 

Thxt  Have  a  Stxak  in  the  Citt 

(By  Beth  Fallon) 

Bob  Samuelson  runs  a  South  Dakota  cat- 
tle ranch,  and  the  house  nearest  to  his  ts 
four  mUes  away.  But  yesterday  on  Second 
Ave.,  he  proved  to  be  what  eight  mUllon 
beleag\ired  New  Yorkers  need — a  neighbor. 

"I  know  it's  unpopular  out  In  my  coun- 
try, and  maybe  I'll  be  criticized  for  it,"  said 
Samuelson,  chairman  of  the  Northwestern 
South  Dakota  Producers  Credit  Association, 
"but  I  really  believe  we  don't  understand 
your  problems  here.  I  do  know  that  our  group 
raises  funds  to  lend — $13  mUllon  right  now 
— by  selling  bonds,  and  if  New  York  defaults, 
it  can't  help  but  affect  us.  Itll  destroy  con- 
fidence in  what  used  to  be  considered  a  blue- 
chip  Investment. 

"I  also  know  In  South  Dakota  we  get  back 
$3  for  every  federal  tax  dollar  we  pay,  and 
I'm  told  you  get  much  less.  I  think  we  ought 
to  remember  we're  getting  a  much  better 
shake  than  you  people  before  we  crltlciae," 
the  soft-spoken  rancher  drawled. 

Samuelson  came  with  Rep.  Larry  Pressler 
(R-SJ).)  and  two  other  ranchers,  Francis 
Veal  and  Les  Blomberg.  to  Join  Rep.  Edward 
Koch  (D-L.  Manhattan)  and  Rep.  Thomas 
Downey  (D-8uffolk)  in  a  show  of  concern 
about  the  city's  fiscal  crlslB.  Premier  said  that 
he  wovUd  vote  for  federal  loan  guarantees  for 
the  city  "if  New  York  takes  steps"  to  put  lu 
house  in  order. 

Wearing  lO-gaUon  hats,  the  ranchers  and 
congressmen  stood  in  front  of  a  supermarket 
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at  80tb  St.  and  Second  Ave.  to  dranuktlze  a 
problem  the  rancbera  have — ttie  low  price  of 
beef  on  the  hoof  versus  the  high  cost  of 
steak. 

"It  ooets  us  71  cents  a  pound  to  ralae  live 
beef  to  send  to  market,"  Les  Blomberg  said, 
"and  we  get  40  cents  a  pound  for  It.  To 
make  up  the  difference  we  borrow  against 
our  ranchers.  You  can  do  that  for  two  or 
three  years,  then  you're  finished." 

"We're  not  big-money  guys."  Francis  Veal 
said.  While  President  Ford  opposes  a  federal 
loan  guarantee.  Veal  pointed  out.  he  himself 
feels  that  "In  America,  we're  In  this  together, 
and  we  have  to  help  each  other." 

"And  If  New  Tork  goes  down,  they're  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  be  eating  steak,"  Blom- 
berg said  grimly  to  a  group  of  shc^pers,  who 
nodded  in  agreement. 

For  his  part,  Samuelaon,  i^o  lives  in  a 
town  called  Faith,  said  he  wished  there  were 
"more  meetings  like  this.  I  met  some  of  the 
nleeet  people  here  today.  We  shouldn't  dls- 
trost  our  neighbors.  Divide  and  conquer  Is 
an  old  story." 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  GAIN  CONTROL 
OVER  FOREION  DEBT  8ETTLE- 
1CENT8 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  15  I 
Introduced  legislation  Identical  to  that 
which  has  been  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Btro  of  Virginia,  to 
provide  that  no  debt  owed  to  the  U.S. 
Government  could  be  settled  at  less  than 
fun  value  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress.  At  that  time.  I  was  Joined  by 
more  than  60  Members  of  the  House  who 
believe,  as  I  strongly  believe,  that  the 
Congress  should  have  greater  control 
over  money  owed  the  U.S.  taxpayers  by 
foreign  governments. 

I  have  taken  this  special  order  today 
because  last  week  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  that  loans  are  loans,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  writtten  off  or  resched- 
uled. Congress  ought  to  be  consulted  for 
approval.  By  a  vote  of  85  to  5,  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Byrd  of  Virginia  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
This  authorization  bill  has  already  passed 
the  House  and  will  go  to  conference  soon. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  widespread  support  in  the  House 
for  requiring  congressional  approval  for 
foreign  debt  settlement.  I  urge  the  House 
conferees  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  retain 
the  Byrd  of  Virginia  amendment  intact 
in  the  upcoming  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  foreign  debt 
■ettlemerit  is  quite  simple.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  exemplified  a  gener- 
osity unparalleled  in  history  in  granting 
economic  assistance  to  nations  in  need. 
An  outright  gift  Is  an  ouWght  gift.  But 
a  loan  is  a  loan,  made  with  the  reason- 
able expectation  that  it  wiU  be  repaid 
upon  mutually  agreed-upon  terms. 

If  a  loan  is  not  to  be  repaid  according 
to  the  original  terms,  or  if  it  is  written 
off  entlrdy.  the  American  people  should 
know  it — and  ought  to  give  their 
approval. 

In  recent  years  the  State  Department 
hat  been  settling  debts  for  as  low  as  2  to 


3  cents  on  the  dollar.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  valid  reasons  for  the  State  De- 
partment to  arrange  such  generous 
settlements,  but  the  point  is  that  it  is 
the  American  taxpayers  who  have  lost 
out.  Congress,  which  answers  to  the 
people  and  represents  the  people,  and 
which  has  the  sole  power  to  appropriate 
funds,  ought  to  have  the  power  to 
approve  debt  settlements. 

This  past  summer,  the  State  Depart- 
ment confirmed  that  as  of  July  31,  1974. 
the  principal  due  on  all  loans  which  the 
United  States  has  made  to  other  nations 
was  over  $33  billion.  In  addition,  loans 
outstanding  since  World  War  I  totaled 
$23.9  billion.  Thus,  the  total  interest 
owed  to  the  American  taxpayer  by  for- 
eign nations  exceeds  $57  billion. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  State 
Department  has  renegotiated  loans  made 
to  India,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  France, 
wiping  out  more  that  $5  billion  in  loans 
owed  'US  by  these  three  countries  for  less 
than  $178  million.  I  wonder  what  unem- 
ployed Americans  think  about  this 
arrangement — 2  or  3  cents  on  the 
dollar — when  every  Increase  in  our  own 
deficit  diminishes  their  chances  of 
getting  a  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  oppose  in  prin- 
ciple the  rescheduling  of  foreign  debts. 
And  I  wish  to  stress  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  Byrd  amendment  and  my 
own  identical  House  bill  to  affect  the 
authority  of  the  State  Department  to 
reschedule  debts.  I  am  sure  there  are 
valid  reasons  for  resettling  some  debts. 
I  am  equally  sure,  however,  that  Con- 
gress should  approve  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  support  I  have 
received  for  my  bill  to  require  congres- 
sional approval  for  debt  settlements,  and 
I  again  urge  the  House  conferees  to  note 
this  support,  and  retain  the  Byrd 
amendment  in  conference. 

The  Indianapolis  News  has  recently 
done  an  outstanding  summary  of  foreign 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States  en- 
titled "Where  Has  All  the  Money  Gone?" 
At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  Include  the 
entire  text  of  this  summary  for  the 
Record : 

Othex    Nations    Enjot    VS.    "CRCorr 

ABnjTT" 

(By  Lou  Hlner) 
^ASHiwcTOK. — Foreign       countries       owe 
Uncle  Sam  955  billion  and  some  members  of 
Congress  are  saying  It's  time  to  serve  "past 
due"  collection  notices. 

If  It  were  possible  to  collect  all  the  foreign 
debts,  the  amount  of  money  would  almost 
equal  President  Ford's  anticipated  $62  billion 
budget  deficit  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  problem  of  foreign  Indebtedness 
reaches  back  almost  60  years  to  World  War  I. 

Twenty  foreign  nations  owe  more  than  923 
billion  In  World  War  I  obligations. 

Foreign  debts  from  World  War  I  to  present 
add  up  to  932  billion. 

Rep.  Jack  Kemp.  B-N.Y.,  and  several  other 
members  of  Congress  are  insisting  the  Treas- 
ury Department  come  up  with  a  plan  to  press 
for  payments  on  the  foreign  debts. 

Kemp  also  has  introduced  legislation  that 
provides  no  debts  of  any  country  can  be  set- 
tled in  an  amount  less  than  the  full  value  of 
the  debt  unless  (Congress  approves. 

"During  the  past  several  years,  the  State 
Department    has   entered    Into   agreements 
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with  three  nations  which  have  netted  ua 
three  cents  on  the  dollar  and  effectively  can- 
celed $5  billion  in  outstanding  debt  limits." 
Kemp  explained. 

The  State  Department  canceled  a  92.6  bil- 
lion claim  against  the  Soviet  Union  for  World 
War  II  lend-lease;  $2.2  billion  In  India  gov- 
ernment rupees  were  canceled  and,  most  re- 
cently, a  $370  milUon  claim  against  France 
for  abandoned  US.  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  property  was  settled 
for  9100  miUlon. 

"In  these  times  of  inflation  and  recession 
at  home,  I  question  whether  the  American 
taxpayer  who  extended  these  loans  in  the 
first  place  share  the  generosity  of  the  State 
Department  in  writing  off  these  loans,"  Kemp 
said. 

BRPTAIN    OWES    MXTCR 

Great  Britain  owes  the  most  of  any  coun- 
try on  its  World  War  I  debt.  Principal  and 
Interest  total  $12.4  billion.  Outstanding  in- 
debtedness to  the  U.S.  by  Britain  since  World 
War  I  adds  93.7  billion  more  to  the  bill. 

France  owes  98.3  billion  on  Its  World  War  I 
debt  and  9350  million  in  other  debts  to  the 
U.S.  Prance  has  paid  only  9500  million  on  its 
war  debt. 

United  States  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
der the  Word  War  II  lend-lease  program 
totaled  911.1  billion.  The  Truman  adminis- 
tration wrote  off  all  the  military  aid  and 
sought  reimbursement  only  for  civilian  goods 
which  amounted  to  92.6  billion.  Of  that 
amount,  the  U.S.  ultimately  asked  for  re- 
payment of  91.3  billion. 

The  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  an 
agreement  Oct.  18,  1972,  that  reduced  the 
Communist  country's  debt  to  9722  million. 
The  Soviets  paid  912  million  on  the  debt  at 
the  time  of  the  agreement;  924  million  in 
July  1973.  and  a  912  miUlon  payment  was 
due  July  1.  the  debt  is  payable  over  30  years. 

The  Soviet  government  newspaper  Izvestla 
has  said  there  Is  no  need  to  pay  the  debt  to 
this  country  unless  the  U.S.SJl.  Is  granted 
"most-favored-nation"  status,  permitting 
freer  trade. 

The  oil  rich  covmtrles  that  now  are  soaking 
American  petroleum  users  owe  varying  debts 
to  this  country. 

Iran's  debt  is  91. 1  bUUon;  Saudi  ArabU, 
941  mUlion;  Algeria,  9109  mUlion;  Nigeria. 
9101  million;  Indonesia,  91.1  blUion;  Vene- 
zuela, 9214  million,  and  Ecuador,  9114  mil- 
lion. 

TWENTY    HAVE   PAID 

Uncle  Sam  also  could  bill  19  countries  on 
their  accounts  under  lend-lease  and  surplus 
properties  agreements  of  World  War  n.  The 
Soviet  Union  still  Is  carried  on  the  books  for 
9686  million  and  Great  Britain.  9471  million. 

To  their  credit,  20  countries  have  paid 
their  lend-lease  debts.  Among  the  paid-up 
countries  are  Australia,  Austria,  Canada, 
Ethiopia,  Finland,  the  Netherlands,  Norway. 
Sweden.  Thailand  and  Turkey. 

"This  Issue  of  foreign  Indebtedness  to  the 
U.S.  U  one  that  we  must  take  with  utmost 
seriousness.  Foreign  debts  very  much  affect 
our  budget,  our  balance  of  payments  and 
our  relations  with  other  countries,"  Kemp 
said. 

"Most  Important  of  all,  foreign  debts  af- 
fect the  American  people  who  have  exempli- 
fied a  generosity  unmatched  In  history  In 
extending  financial  assistance  of  all  kinds  to 
nations  throughout  the  world  with  the  as- 
sumption that  they  would  be  repaid." 

Two  HuNDRxo  Billion — Given  Awat 
Washinoton. — This  country's  foreign  aid 

approprUtlons    surpassed    the    9200    bUllon 

spending  mark  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Each  American's  share  Is  about  91,000. 
Now  (Congress  Is  working  on  legislation  that 
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could  add  94  billion  for  U.S.  economic  and 
military  aid  to  countries  around  the  world. 

The  Ford  administration  has  asked  for  919 
bllUon  in  economic  aid  for  fiscal  1976,  but  the 
Pentagon  hasn't  come  up  vrith  a  figiire  for 
military  aid.  It  Is  expected  to  be  close  to  92 
bUllon. 

It  is  becoming  tougher  and  tougher  to  get 
foreign  aid  legislation  through  Congress. 
Twice  m  recent  years  the  Senate  has  failed 
to  pass  the  aid  bill  on  the  first  go-round  but 
eventually  has  approved  the  program. 

The  $4  billion  foreign  aid  program  for  fis- 
cal 1975,  was  not  passed  by  Congress  until 
late  March  1976.  and  then  the  total  figure 
was  $2  billion  below  President  Ford's  request. 

How  did  the  program  manage  to  operate 
without  funds  for  the  nearly  eight  months 
up  to  the  end  of  March?  There's  a  so-called 
pipeline  and  It  Is  full  of  unspent  funds.  This 
mjrthlcal  pipeline  had  923  billion  in  It  in  1973 
and  of  that  amount  $10  billion  was  not  spe- 
cifically earmarked  for  aid  programs. 

Some  members  of  Congress  favor  spending 
the  pipeline  funds  and  stopping  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  until  those  funds  are 
spent. 

The  latest  foreign  aid  bill  provided  $350 
million  for  food  and  nutrition  development 
programs  in  countries  wishing  to  reduce  mal- 
nutrition and  starvation.  The  administra- 
tion had  requested  $546.3  million. 

REFCrcEES  costly 

Postwar  reconstruction  assistance  to  Indo- 
china total  nearly  9500  million,  or  9440.8  mil- 
lion less  than  Ford's  request. 

Refugees  also  figured  in  the  foreign  aid 
spending  this  year.  The  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram will  receive  $90  mUlion.  There  will  be 
$25  mUlion  for  assistance  to  Israel  for  Soviet 
refugees,  and  Palestinian  refugees  wUl  in- 
volve a  $10  million  program. 

It  was  pointed  out  during  the  Senate  de- 
bate in  March  that  the  foreign  aid  bUl  rep- 
resented only  a  portion  of  U.S.  assistance 
overseas,  estimating  that  total  funding  for 
fiscal  1975  would  reach  98.8  bUllon  or  more 
than  double  the  amount  In  the  legislation. 

While  many  Americans  have  expressed 
hope  of  reducing,  or  eliminating  entirely, 
the  foreign  aid  program,  there  seems  little 
chance  of  that  happening  in  the  near  future. 

President  Ford  Justified  the  program  in  a 
recent  speech,  by  saying: 

"In  a  time  of  recession,  Infiatlon  and  un- 
employment at  home.  It  is  argued  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  foreign  assistance.  In  my 
Judgment,  there  are  .two  basic  arguments 
to  the  contrary. 

"First,  foreign  aid  is  a  part  of  the  price  we 
must  pay  to  achieve  the  kind  of  a  world  In 
which  we  want  to  live.  Let's  be  frank  about 
It.  Foreign  aid  bolsters  our  diplomatic  ef- 
forts for  peace  and  for  security.  But  sec- 
ondly, and  perhaps  Just  as  importantly,  even 
with  a  recession,  we  remain  the  world's  most 
affluent  country  and  the  sharing  of  our  re- 
roxu-ces  to'^ay  is  the  right,  the  humane  and 
the  decent  thing  to  do.  And  we  will." 
SOME  programs  ended 

Biggest  recipient  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  has 
been  Vietnam,  more  than  922.5  billion  for  the 
last  two  years. 


The  program  has  been  discontinued  In 
many  of  the  countries  that  were  hard  hit 
by  World  War  II.  The  United  Kingdom  re- 
ceived 99.8  blUion  in  the  early  years  of  the 
program  and  France,  99.7  bUllon. 

In  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  India  and 
Turkey  lead  the  list  with  99.4  blUlon  and  96.8 
bllUon. 

Latin  American  countries  in  oxir  own  hem- 
isphere have  received  a  total  of  920.3  bllUon 
in  aid,  with  Brazil  at  the  top  with  949 
biUion. 


Tally  on  U.S.  Foreign  Am 

Washington. — The  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  foreign  aid  oper- 
ating agent,  has  prepared  tables  showing 
where  the  billions  of  dollars  in  aid  have  been 
distributed. 

AID'S  compilation  adds  up  to  9197  billion 
for  the  period  from  mld-1945  to  mid-1974. 
Since  that  time  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
received  another  94  billion  from  Congress 
and  is  likely  to  receive  a  similar  amount 
sometime  before  this  season  ends. 

Here  are  AID  figures  for  up  to  June  30, 
1974: 

Far  East — Vietnam,  922.9  billion;  Korea, 
912.2  blUlon;  Taiwan,  $6.3  bUllon;  Japan,  $5 
billion;  Philippines,  $2.8  billion;  Laos.  $2.3 
billion;  Indonesia,  $2.3  billion;  Thailand,  $2 
billion;  Cambodia,  $1.7  blUlon;  Indochina, 
$1.5  blUion;  Others,  $1.8  billion. 

Europe — United  Kingdom,  $9.8  billion; 
France,  $9.7  bUllon;  Italy,  $6.6  billion;  West 
Germany,  $5.1  blUlon;  Yugoslavia,  $3.2  bil- 
lion; Spain,  $3.2  blUlon;  Netherlands,  $2.7 
blUion;  Belgium,  $2.1  bUllon;  Norway,  $1.6 
bUllon;  Austria.  $1.3  bUlion;  Russia,  $1.1  bil- 
lion; Denmark,  $973  mUllon;  Poland,  $828 
mlUlon;  Portugal,  $602  million;  Others,  91  8 
biUlon. 

Near  East  and  South  Asia — India,  99.5  bil- 
lion; Turkey,  963  blUlon;  Israel,  96.6  bil- 
lion; Pakistan,  96.1  billion;  Greece,  94.4  bil- 
lion; Iran,  93.3  blUlon;  Jordan,  91. 1  bUllon; 
Egypt.  $955  million;  Bangladesh.  $619  mil- 
lion; Afghanistan,  $604  mUllon;  Others,  91. 9 
blUlon. 

Latin  America— Brazil,  94.9  billion;  Colom- 
bia, 91.8  blUlon;  Chile,  91. 7  blUlon;  Mexico, 
91.5  blUlon;  Argentina,  91.1  billion;  Peru, 
9967  million;  BoUvla,  9700  million;  Ven- 
ezuela, 9617  mlUlon;  Dominican  Republic, 
9694  million;  others,  96.5  blUion. 

Africa — ^Morocco,  91  billion;  Tunisia,  9838 
million;  Zaire,  9674  million;  Nigeria,  9644 
mUllon;  Ethiopia,  9541  million;  others,  93.1 
blUlon. 

Oceania — Australia,  $1  billion;  New  Zea- 
land, $144  million;  others,  $541  miUlon. 

Where  Has  All  the  Money  Gone? 

American  military  and  economic  aid — 

June  t94S-June  1974 

[In  millions] 

Europe 

United   Kingdom $9,810 

France    - 9,745 

Italy    6.557 

West  Germany 6, 148 

Yugoslavia   3,228 

Spain 3,212 


Netherlands 2.658 

Belgium    2,074 

Norway    1.597 

Austria    1,335 

Russia  1,094 

Denmark    973 

Poland    828 

Portugal   602 

Other    — 1.844 

Total    Eurc^je 50,705 

Africa 

Morocco    1.041 

Tunisia 1 838 

Zaire    674 

Nigeria    644 

Ethiopia 541 

Other    3,112 

Total    Africa... 6.880 

Far  East 

Vietnam    ,..  22.497 

Korea    12.235 

Taiwan    , 6.305 

Japan    4.956 

Philippines    2.794 

Laos   2,280 

Indonesia    2,263 

ThaUand    1,981 

Cambodia    1,713 

Indochina    1,643 

Other    1,769 

Total  Far  East .: 00,336 

Near  East  and  Southeast  Asia 

India     9,480 

Turkey 6,834 

Israel    5,628 

Paklsan   5,117 

Greece   4,408 

Iran    , 3.825 

Jordan i,  104 

Egypt _ 956 

Bangladesh    619 

Afghanistan 640 

Other  1,896 

Total  Near  East  and  Southeast 

Aato   _ 39,770 

Latin  America 

BrazU    4,872 

Colombia    i.  778 

ChUe 1 .693 

Mexico    1,497 

Argentina   j. .1,096 

Peru 987 

BoUvla    ' 700 

Venezuela 617 

Dominican  Republic 604 

Other  6.636 

Total  Latin  America 20,350 

Down  Under 

Australia     1,016 

New  Zealand 144 

Other 541 

Total  Down  Under 1.700 

Aid  not  allocated  by  regions,  $17,289  mil- 
lion. 
Total  U.S.  foreign  aid.  $197  bUUon. 


INDEBTEDNESS  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS— MONEY  OWED  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARISING  FROM  WORLD  WAR  I  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1974 


Originil  debt 


Inttrest  through 
June  30, 1974 


Total  outsUnding 


Afmenia $11,959,917.49  J32. 773. 035. 28 

*"«t'i» 26.813.148.06  41.058.83 

Wj'um 419.837.630.37  337,096,720.47 

CubJ 10,000.000.00  2.286.751.58 

Ci»choslov»ki« 185.071.023.07  142,808,315.82 

|««?nia , 16,466,012.87  25.877,490.88 

^'n'»nd 8,999.999.97  12.453,905.93 

£'»"<:• 4,089,689.588.18  4,181,158.329.64 

Great  Britain... 4.802.181,641.56  8,043,431,958.11 

Greece 31.319.813.67  5.300.013.83 


$44,732,920.28 

26, 024.  539.  59 

741,743,077.60 

"367. 805. 246. 63 

41.105.060.15 

3.212.000.00 

7,784.772,026.82 

10.820,759,301.93 

33. 190. 545. 35 


Original  dabi 


Interest  through 
June  30. 1974 


Total  outstaading 


Hungary 1.982.555.50  3.240.009.80            4.665.61S.S4 

Italy 2,042.364.319.28    2,405,917.659.34 

Latvia 6.888.661.20  10.925.186.91           17.052,302.04 

Uberie 26.000.00  10.471.56          17,052.302  04 

Uthuania 6.432.465.00  10.121.085.46          15.315.593.11 

NicaraqM -', 141.95a36               26,625.81 

Poland 207,344.297.37  329.602.804.38         514,300,801  20 

Romania 68. 359. 1S2. 45  63,967.502.04         127.535.687.27 

RuKia 192.601.297.37  543,500,133.53         727.351.119.02 

Yugoslavia ^ 63,577.712.55  40,923.402.92         101,912.343.78 
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Crtdils 

Total  outstanding 

Country,  etc 

CrwHts 

CoMtry.Mc 

U.S.  (Mian 

Foraifn  currency 

On  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent) 

U.S.  dollars 

Foreign  currency 

(in  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent) 

Total  outstanding 

Amtnia 

..      $34,535,924.87 
3,054.425.08 

..       42.279.379.21 
1,005,394.68 

..     388.765.007.77. 

$8,662,268.75  . 

6.980,264.86  . 
12,196,412.53 

5. 560. 577. 14  . 

Luxembourg 

Middle  East   

120.00  . 
11.142,266.72 

AiMtria 

39.234,823.16  . 
45,192,686.41  . 

2,114,003.78  . 

8,435,074.95  . 

Mfiuiii                       

$1,270,831.71 

Netherland 

New  Zealand 

...      103,219,746.41 
2, 176, 363. 59 

Rairau 

CawMla 

Norway 

Pakiitan .■ 

PtiiliDOiiMS. 

...       11,262,135.23 
...       40,308,976.14. 

16,062.109.14 

596,730.50 

4,266,935.24 

3,899,523.26 

..       20,347.134.92 

..     973,391.505.87 

3.855.065.46 

41,703.906.52 

8.351.28  . 

1,591.795.64 

1,062,961.45 

931.000.00  . 

23,S20.60  . 

2,271.136.46 

51, 445. 798. 03 

218.755,344.92 

29,344.882.63 

$167,271,724.31 

•3.584.435.73 

7, 417. 587. 33 

filing .,.,.. ....... 

2,005,855.29 
10,385.744.17 

5,985  80 

PolanT 

Saudi  Arabia 

Southern  Rhodesia 

...       37,294,520.61 
...       21,427,119.60. 
1.371,931.69  . 

3,423,799.13 

Diwnirt 

rihnaa 

43,579  09 

rialand                    

1.853.036.32 

197, 423, 546. 16 

1,808.301.61 

•1.766.62 

Sweden.. . .. 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa 

240.689.98 

2,235,736.09 

...       Il,082.48i30 

...      116,608,622.69 

1,824,653.33  . 

4,178,321.72  . 

2,110,714.28  . 

242,487.98  . 

40,792,979.74 

UWIRB^^,  iwO^WW  ^^^^B^BW  ^v..._ 

Grawilaiid 

United  Kingdom 

...      478,848,751.66 

471. 315, 886. 21 

H«.«wy._ 

katanri 

" 4,'496,'553.'29" 

.      184,  777, 327. 13 

44, 865, 401. 76 

3.782.001.51 

54.00  . 

..      165.701.207.64 

19.097.Z47.29 

359.428.13  . 
6,943.404.63 
3.765.000.00 
7,829,287.39 

795.618.18 

6,'i26,i56.33 

35.548,184.93 
35.864,994.55 

U.SS.R             

...      234,789,250.48  . 

686,000.000.00 
8,601.81 

Yugoslavia •. 

American  RepublKS 

63,376.50 
...      114,365,404.88 

17,322.10 
11,921,129.75 

liMlia                        

7,2441399.35 

ImiaM^ 

American  Red  Cross 

2,023,386.90  . 

Iran                           

Federal  agencies 

Mllltaiy  withdrawals 

Miscellaneous  items 

United  Nations  relief 

...      243,092,796.09 

649.00 

1.136,573.15 

21,930.43  . 
186,980.76  . 
335,504.23  , 

M 

iwy 

Ubm                            .  . 

98.269.3B3.91 
12,971.483.00  . 
4.031.621.70 

623,558.05 

iSfS 

3,"2i7  937  27 

26.901.275.00 
16,222,682.39 

Rehabilitation  administration 

Total 

7,226,762.25  . 

LtfeMHM 

521,818.51  . 

...  3,390,529,538.36 

661,614,969.15 

1.663,577.545.91 

•Credit  Represents  amounb  collected  under  advance  payment  agreements  not  applied  to  outstanding  indebtedness. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  be  happy  to  shield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  New  York  ^Mr.  Kemp)  for  taking 
this  time  to  alert  the  House  Members  to 
an  important  amendment,  added  in  the 
Senate,  to  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
(HJl.  9005) .  This  amendment,  offered  by 
Senator  Harhy  P.  Byrd,  requires  con- 
gressional approval  for  any  settlement 
of  a  debt  owed  the  United  States  in  an 
amount  less  than  face  value.  Legislation 
requiring  the  same  action  hs^  been  pro- 
posed in  this  House  and  I  have  cospon- 
aored  one  such  bill.  H  Jl.  6455. 

As  Senator  Btro  noted  in  his  remarks 
during  the  debate  on  HJl.  9005,  during 
the  last  3  years,  the  State  Department 
has  negotiated  debt  settlements  which 
erased  over  $5  billion  in  outstanding 
debts  owed  to  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign govenunents.  The  amoimt  received 
by  the  n.8.  Treasury  on  these  debts:  $112 
mlBloo.  That  is  a  net  of  about  2  cents  on 
each  dollar. 

None  of  the  debt  settlements  was 
reached  with  prior  congressional  knowl- 
edge or  approval.  Certainly,  It  falls  within 
our  constitutional  responsibilities  to 
protect  the  interests  of  our  constituents 
in  seeing  that  debts  owed  to  our  Qov- 
omment  are  paid  in  full.  At  this  time 
of  inflation  and  recession,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  taxpayer 
that  Congress  maintain  closer  con- 
trol over  the  repayment  of  foreign  debts 
and  deals  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Throughout  our  coimtry's  history, 
the  American  people  have  exemplified 
an  unmatched  generosity  in  extending  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  nations  in  need. 
But  the  American  people  operate  under 
the  assumption  that  a  debt  incurred  will 
be  paid  in  full,  not  settled  at  a  lesser  sum 
by  unelected  officials  without  the  consent 
of  their  representatives. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  9005.  the  International 
Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act. 
to  accept  the  Byrd  amendment  and  to 
retain  this  Isuiguage  in  the  bill  that  will 
be  reported  to  the  House.  We  do  not  seek 
to  usiu-p  foreign  policy  from  the  hands  of 
the  Executive,  but  we  do  seek  to  pro- 
tect the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people  in  the  strictest  adherence  to  our 
duty  as  delegated  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion that  Congress  control  the  purse 
strings.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  if 
all  foreign  debts  were  collected  at  face 
value,  the  amount  of  money  coming  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury  would  almost  equal 
President  Pord's  anticipated  $62  billion 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  want  to  imderscore  the  point  he  has 
so  articulately  made  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  that  is  that  we  do  not 
oppose  the  principle  of  rescheduling  for- 
eign debts.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
Byrd  amendment,  or  our  identical  bill, 
to  affect  the  authority  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  reschedule  debts,  because 
there  are  valid  reasons,  as  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out,  for  such  action.  But  I 
think  we  are  equally  sure  that  Congress 
should  approve  new  arrangements,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  settled  for  less  than  full 
value,  in  order  for  the  taxpayer  to  be 
treated  fairly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  is,  of 
course,  correct,  and  we  appreciate  his 
initiative  in  bringing  this  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crank)  . 

Mr.  CJRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  calling  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  a  very  important  issue.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  the  Pounding 
Fathers  recognized  the  right  of  the  peo- 


ple to  tax  themselves  through  their 
elected  Representatives  and  fixed  that 
as  an  important  ingredient  of  our  Con- 
stitution, they  simultaneously  operated 
on  the  assumption  that  the  indirect  form 
of  taxation  that  is  necessary  in  writing 
off  obligations  through  the  executive 
branch  does  violence  to  this  concept  of 
self-taxation  through  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  I  think  that  is  a 
situation  that  is  intolerable.  It  is  an  ab- 
dication of  our  congressional  responsi- 
bUity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  laud  the 
gentleman  for  the  role  that  he  has  played 
here  in  trying  to  bring  back  some  degree 
of  control  by  this  body  over  these  reve- 
nues that  we  have  raised  and  have  per- 
haps misspent  and  may  have  to  write  off, 
but  still  that  should  be  a  determination 
to  be  made  exclusively  here  and  not  by 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  joining  me  in  this  attempt  to 
bring  some  responsibility  to  dealing  with 
the  debt  issue. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  his  efforts  on  this  issue. 

In  my  short  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  State  Department  and  with 
foreign  coimtries.  I  have  found  that  one 
of  the  things  that  happens  in  the  State 
Department  is  that  those  persons  who 
work,  say,  on  the  Argentina  desk  or  on 
the  Chile  desk  or  on  the  French  desk,  or 
wherever  it  is,  become  very  positive  and 
biased,  and  they  become  advocate  for 
that  country  and  for  those  people.  If 
they  spend  many  years  in  that  country 
smd  in  that  embassy,  they  find  them- 
selves taking  the  position  of  the  coun- 
try they  are  in  rather  than  the  position 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  to  condemn  some  of  those 
persons  individually,  but  it  is  a  natural 
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human  tendency.  Therefore.  I  think  It  is 
Important  that  the  Members  of  Ck>ngress 
have  an  input  in  this  situation,  because 
we  do  represent  the  American  taxpayers 
who  are  paying  for  these  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  naturally 
something  that  happens  in  the  State  De- 
partment. There  seems  to  be  a  natural 
evolution  toward  these  people  becoming 
advocates  of  the  country  they  represent, 
and  I  think  this  speaks  to  the  issue  of 
giving  the  American  taxpayer  a  voice  in 
these  settlements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  the  spirit  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  amendment,  and  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  him  in  his  efforts. 

I  think  from  the  lips  of  youngsters 
sometimes  come  great  truths.  The  other 
day  in  one  of  the  classrooms  in  the  coun- 
try a  teacher  asked  one  of  the  boys, 
"Where  is  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States?"  and  the  youngster  answered, 
"All  around  the  world." 

In  a  good  many  ways  I  believe  that 
has  been  demonstrated  by  our  programs, 
and  I  think  it  is  only  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  other  people  should  be  respon- 
sive in  terms  of  our  needs  since  we  have 
been  so  generous  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in  matters  of  ac- 
countability there  ought  to  be  more  re- 
sponsiveness. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments,  and  especial- 
ly the  last  comment  he  made. 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  buy  the 
world's  love,  and  have  failed,  we  have 
not  (Hily  failed  to  buy  the  world's  love 
but  we  have  not  earned  the  respect  of 
other  peoples.  We  cannot  earn  anyone's 
respect  when  we  literally  forgive  loans 
up  to  97  cents  or  98  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  pushing 
this  particular  point. 

I  think  that  there  is  too  much  loose 
control  of  the  financial  purse  strings  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
delegate  this  power  so  very  much  to 
the  administration.  This  is  great  power 
really,  when  it  boils  right  down  to  the 
hard  facts,  because  any  time  we  delegate 
the  authority  for  someone  to  write  off  a 
debt  and  not  collect  that  debt,  then  this 
is  money  we  musts  restore  through  some 
kind  of  device,  and  we  have  to  get  it  from 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Certainly  I  think  the  taxpayer  is  en- 
titled to  some  say,  and  his  only  say  is 
through  his  elected  representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  I  think  we  need  to  get  a  con- 
trol on  the  wheeling  and  dealing  of  cer- 
tain people  as  far  as  oiu*  foreign  policy 


ts  concerned  if  we  are  going  to  have  for- 
eign aid.  Certainly  I  have  not  advocated 
the  concept  of  foreign  aid,  because  I 
think  it  is  very  badly  abused,  and  this  is 
an  Instance  where  it  can  be  abused. 

If  those  negotiating  for  various  treaties 
and  various  benefits  of  this  country  in 
their  deaUngs  with  other  people  feel  that 
they  can  write  off  debts  or  discount  debts 
in  return  for  certain  favors  or  certain 
agreements,  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous, 
and  it  is  especially  dangerous  because  it 
can  be  done  without  the  public's  knowing 
full  well  what  happened. 

There  are  too  many  ':reatles  and  too 
many  agreements  that  are  made  where 
not  too  much  is  really  brought  to  light. 

Therefore,  I  do  feel  that  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp)  ,  which  might  bring  more  integrity 
to  Government,  more  jpenness  as  far  as 
our  expenditures  are  concerned,  and 
more  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers,  cer- 
tainly are  well  founded. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  very  cogent  remarks. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  participate  in  this  special  order.  All 
we  are  requesting  is  bsisic  justice  which, 
in  this  time  of  detente-mania,  seems  to 
be  lost  in  the  debate.  We  ask  that  the 
Senate  amendment  offered  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia  be  preserved 
by  House  conferees  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

This  provision  is  so  simple,  so  obvious, 
and  so  just  that  it  is  sad  that  it  re- 
quires a  special  order  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  Members.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  any  Member  who  would  not 
wish  to  require  that  a  dollar-for-dollar 
payback  of  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States  be  made. 

I  have  sponsored  H.R.  7006  which 
would  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as 
the  Byrd  amendment  which  passed  85 
to  5.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
alertness  to  this  problem.  The  American 
taxpayer  must  be  served,  not  served  up 
on  a  silver  platter  to  be  devoured  by 
debtor  -nations  whose  friendship  is 
sought  by  forgiving  those  debts. 

We  must  demand  a  return  to  respon- 
sibility in  international  r^ations  as  well 
as  fiscal  arrangements  at  home.  To 
delete  the  Byrd  amendment  in  confer- 
ence would  be  to  fieece  the  American 
taxpayer.  No  Member  should  be  party 
to  this. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  legis- 
lation requiring  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress before  any  debt  owed  the  United 
States  by  a  foreign  country  may  be 
settled  at  less  than  the  full  amount. 
This  action  would  bring  needed  con- 
gressional oversight  to  the  foreign  debt 
settlement  process. 

In  the  past  too  many  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams have  been  disguised  as  loans.  The 
Congress  has  voted  funding  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  a  loan  only  to  have  the 
State  Department  write  off  or  modify 
these  loans  at  a  later  date. 

In  just  the  last  3  years  the  State  De- 
partment has  settled  foreign  debts  total- 
ing over  $5  billion.  And  what  have  we 
gotten  back?  Approximately  $112  mil- 


lion. It  takes  no  mathematician  to  real- 
ize that  the  American  taxpayer  was 
robbed. 

This  is  something  that  I  have  fre- 
quently criticized.  In  February  of  1974. 
for  example,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  requesting  information 
on  a  debt  cancellation  agreement  with 
India.  That  nation  owed  the  United 
States  $3.3  billion  in  loans  repayable  in 
nonconvertible  Indian  rupees  as  well  as 
$3  billion  in  hard  currency  loans.  The 
State  Department  informed  me  that 
India  would  "prepay"  the  $3.3  billion.  Of 
this  amount  we  would  give  back  to  India 
$2.2  billion  for  "mutually  agreed  eco- 
nomic development  purposes." 

Thus  a  prepayment  by  India  on  our 
loans  turned  into  a  gift  by  the  United 
States  to  India  of  $2.2  biUion.  The  other 
$1.1  billion  the  United  States  agreed  to 
spend  in  India  for  expenses  that  our 
country  has  there.  Any  interest  India 
owed  the  United  States  on  the  $3.3  bil- 
lion "loan"  seems  to  have  been  lost  in 
the  shuffle. 

So  much  for  our  $3.3  billion  loan.  Al- 
though many  foreign  loan  programs  have 
been  sold  on  the  basis  they  are  different 
from  giveaway  programs,  the  India  set- 
tlement illustrates  that  this  is  often  only 
a  subterfuge  to  give  large  amounts  of 
money  to  other  countries.  Loans  become 
gifts  and  the  American  taxpayer  picks 
up  the  tab. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  exercised 
some  responsibility  over  foreign  debt 
settlements.  The  Congress  owes  it  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague,  Mr.  Kemp,  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  dramatize 
the  issue  of  debts  owed  the  United  States 
by  foreign  nations.  I  also  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Senator  Byrd  for  his  work  in 
recollecting  these  ancient  obligations  in 
full. 

It  seems  that  every  time  this  House 
is  asked  to  vote  for  another  foreign  aid 
bill,  the  proponents  of  the  bill  call  our 
attention  to  the  loan  provisions.  We  are 
told  that  all  moneys  loaned  out  will  as- 
suredly be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  this  is  pure  hogwash. 
Money  sent  out  by  this  country  is  almost 
never  heard  from  again.  And  this  is  not 
merely  the  fault  of  the  Government  on 
the  receiving  end,  since  the  Department 
of  State  has  begim  settling  foreign  debts 
at  a  fraction  of  their  total  value. 

My  colleagues  have  pointed  out  the 
most  glaring  examples  of  these  renegoti- 
ations: $2.6  billion  in  Russian  lend-lease 
obligations  canceled;  $2.2  billion  of  In- 
dian debt  forgiven ;  $270  million  owed  by 
France  forgiven.  These  were  not  just 
paper  debts.  These  were  dollars  taken 
out  of  the  pockets  of  American  citizens 
and  poured  down  the  rathole.  I  defy  any 
Member  of  Congress,  or  any  official  of 
this  (government,  to  explain  what  good 
the  American  people  have  received  for 
those  billions  wasted.  The  countries  in- 
volved are  hardly  our  devoted  friends, 
and  I,  for  one,  will  not  vote  more  taxes 
on  our  people  to  buy  the  friendship  of 
Russia,  India,  or  Prance. 

What  particularly  concerns  me  ts  that 
the  Department  of  State  has  just  begun 
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to  arbitrarily  determine  what  debts  will 
be  repaid.  The  United  States  is  owed 
$55  billion  by  foreign  nations.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  the  State  Etepart- 
ment  decided  to  give  away  most  of  this 
sum  in  its  traditional,  and  totally  dis- 
credited, policy  of  buying  good  will. 

This  is  why  the  Byrd  amendment  to 
the  pending  foreign  aid  bill  is  so  im- 
portant. It  states  that  the  excutive 
branch  must  obtain  congressional  ap- 
proval before  settling  any  foreign  debts 
at  less  than  face  value. 

This  so-called  reform  Congress  haa 
made  a  great  deal  of  noise  about  assert- 
ing its  rights  against  the  executive 
branch.  We  have  also  heard  a  tremen- 
dous chorus  of  chants  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility of  late.  The  Byrd  amendment  offers 
an  excellent  vehicle  to  accomplish  both 
these  goals. 

Congress  voted  for  these  loans,  and 
Congress  should  take  the  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  they  are  collected.  As 
long  as  we  persist  in  throwing  low-inter- 
est loans  abroad  when  our  citizens  can- 
not obtain  mortgages  for  homes,  we  can 
at  least  insiire  that  the  principle  Is 
repaid. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  insist  that  Sen- 
ator Byrd's  amendment  is  retained  in 
the  final  version  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
conducted  an  Informal  poll  of  my  con- 
stituency and  foimd  that  one  of  their 
major  concerns  continues  to  be  our  for- 
eign aid  program.  They  have  expressed  to 
me  repeatedly  their  resentment  of  our 
magnanimous  overseas  giveaways,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  our  increasing  na- 
tional debt  and  related  problems  with 
inflation  here  at  home.  Furthermore, 
they  frequently  cite  to  me  instances 
where  the  United  States  has  extended 
assistance  to  countries,  only  to  have  these 
very  nations  speak  openly  against  our 
Government.  Certainly  we  here  in  the 
Congress  must  see  and  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility to  correct  this  situation. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the  fact 
that,  even  as  we  are  voting  for  greater 
expenditures  in  foreign  assistance,  we 
are  doing  less  than  nothing  to  resolve  old 
debts  owed  to  us.  In  fact,  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  past  3  years  alone  has 
generously  canceled  some  $5  billion  in 
debts  owed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  India,  and  Prance.  Con- 
sider the  precedent  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  State  has  with 
regard  to  the  additional  S57  billion  owed 
to  us  at  present  by  other  nations. 

It  seems  elementary  to  me  that,  since 
the  Congress  has  the  responsibility  for 
approving  aU  foreign  assistance  meas- 
ures, we  should  also  ultimately  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  afHrming — or 
disapproving— and  rescheduling,  writing 
off,  or  modifying  of  debts  owed  to  us  by 
other  nations.  The  Senate's  belief  in  the 
right  of  Congress  to  approve  such  foreign 
aid  decisions  made  by  the  Department  of 
State  has  recently  been  evidenced  in  its 
passage  by  a  vote  of  85  to  5  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  to  this  Congress  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill. 

I  think  that  It  is  time  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  also  assert  our  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  through  passage  of 
legislation  introduced  by  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp),  which  I 
have  Joined  in  sponsoring.  This  meas- 
ure would  assiu-e  that  the  power  to  ap- 
propriate fimds  will  remain  in  the  hands 
of  Congress  and  that  we  will  continue  to 
have  the  necessary  input  into  the  dispen- 
sation of  our  constituents'  tax  dollars. 

With  each  Amencan's  share  of  our 
foreign  aid  appropriations  commitment 
now  amoimting  to  some  $1,000  and  with 
an  additional  $4  billion  in  economic  and 
military  aid  to  coimtries  around  the 
world  presently  being  considered  here  in 
Congress,  it  is  imperative  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  serious  responsibility  we  have 
to  our  constituents.  Frankly,  I  find  it  a 
hard  pill  to  swallow — and  even  a  harder 
one  to  serve  to  the  people  of  Mississippi — 
that  as  they  struggle  to  pay  their  taxes 
and  meet  their  personal  debts,  the  State 
Department  is  cancelling  debts  which  are 
owed  us. 

Instead  of  approving  more  foreign  aid 
and  cancelling  debts  owed  to  us,  the 
United  States  should  be  reducing  foreign 
aid  and  demanding  that  these  debts  be 
paid.  

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  that  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
November  4,  1975,  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  9005,  the  International  De- 
velopment and  Food  Assistance  Act, 
which  would  require  that  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  could  not  settle 
any  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  by 
a  foreign  country  for  an  amount  less 
than  the  full  value  unless  the  Congress 
would  approve  such  a  settlement  by  a 
concurrent  resolution.  This  is  a  necessary 
amendment  for  fiscal  responsibility  and 
should  be  kept  in  this  bill  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  country  is  ex- 
periencing financial  difficulties.  These 
difficulties  have  been  caused  by  excessive 
spending  on  both  domestic  and  foreign 
projects.  The  present  inflationary  and 
budgetary  problems  we  are  experiencing 
are  a  direct  result  of  the  reckless  and 
irresponsible  policies  we  have  followed 
in  the  past  and  are  continuing  at  present. 

The  record  is  clear.  The  United  States 
has  given  away  over  $200  billion  in  for- 
eign aid.  Our  present  Federal  budget  is 
almost  $400  billion  and  we  are  facing  a 
budget  deficit  between  $60  and  $80  billion 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  is  time 
that  we  call  a  halt  to  reckless  fiscal 
policies. 

Despite  our  heavy  spending  programs, 
one  issue  has  surfaced  as  a  major  prob- 
lem in  recent  months — the  problem  of 
foreign  indebtedness  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  throughout  its  his- 
tory has  been  a  very  generous  nation. 
Unfortunately,  nations  which  have  been 
recipients  of  this  aid  have  not  been 
anxious  to  pay  their  legitimate  debts. 
The  United  States  has  been  left  holding 
a  handful  of  lOU's. 

If  we  total  up  these  debts,  we  discover 
that  foreign  nations  since  World  War  I 
owe  the  United  States  $55  billion,  an 
amount  which  would  cover  most  of  the 
present  budget  deficit.  Britain  owes  the 
United  States  a  total  of  $16.1  billion,  in- 
cluding $12.4  billion  from  World  War  I 
and  $3.7  billion  additional  since  that 
time.  Prance  owes  us  $8.6  billion.  India's 
debt  to  the  United  States  is  $5.2  billion. 


Even  after  generoiis  terms  writing  off 
most  of  the  lend-lease  debt,  the  Soviet 
Union  owes  us  $1.3  bilUon.  / x 

I  have  been  concerned  over  an  ala|-m- 1 
ing  trend  regarding  these  debts — the 
willingness  of  our  State  Department  to 
settle  these  debts  for  a  few  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Such  agreements  provide  essen- 
tially a  free  gift  to  those  nations  who  can 
afford  to  pay  us  and  provide  a  major  in- 
justice to  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  State  Department  in  just  the  past 
3  years  has  negotiated  settlements  which 
have  wiped  out  a  total  over  $5  billion  of 
these  debts.  The  nations  which  have  re- 
ceived these  favorable  terms  have  paid  a 
mere  $112  million  on  a  total  of  $5  billion 
of  debts,  or  about  2  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  State  Department  has  made  such 
favorable  settlements  with  Soviet  Russia, 
France,  and  India.  I  am  concerned  that 
this  trend  will  continue  and  the  United 
States  will  be  denied  its  rightful  share 
of  money  which  was  borrowed  from  us 
under  an  agreement  to  be  paid  back  in 
full. 

I  sponsored  the  bill  along  with  Repre- 
sentative Kemp  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional approval  before  any  settlement  of 
a  foreign  debt  for  less  than  the  full 
amount  could  be  put  into  effect.  The 
Senate  on  an  85  to  5  vote  accepted  the 
same  principle  when  it  adopted  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  This  principle  needs  to  become 
a  part  of  our  law. 

The  executive  branch  through  the 
State  Department  should  no  longer  have 
the  authority  to  make  such  debt  settle- 
ments without  a  review  by  the  Congress. 
The  State  Department  would  still  have 
the  same  authority  to  discuss  or  arrange 
such  settlements.  However,  before  adop- 
tion, it  is  essential  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  the  Congress  have  a 
chance  to  review  these  settlements  before 
final  execution.  If  this  congressional  re- 
view is  denied,  the  writeoff  of  foreign 
debts  at  2  cents  on  the  dollar  will  become 
another  "giveaway"  program  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  at  the  very  time 
the  United  States  is  experiencing  finan- 
cial difficulties  because  of  excessive 
spending,  inflation,  and  budgetary  defi- 
cits. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees to  retain  an  amendment  in  H.R. 
9005  which  would  require  Congressional 
approval  for  any  debt  owed  the  United 
States  which  would  be  settled  at  less 
than  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York,  one 
of  the  most  conscientioiis  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
urging  the  House  conferees  on  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill,  to  accept  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

Senator  Byrd's  amendment  requires 
congressional  approval  before  any  debt 
owed  to  the  United  States  by  any  foreign 
coimtry  may  be  settled  for  less  than  the 
full  amount.  As  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  knows,  I  have  sponsored  his  bill  on 
this  subject  and  support  the  effort  to 
obtain  full  repajrment  of  debts  owed  to 
the  United  States. 

When  the  House  considered  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill,  I  offered  an 
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amendment  related  to  this  subject  lis 
amendment  called  on  the  President  to 
take  steps  to  accelerate  repayments  of 
the  almost  $2.7  billion  owed  to  the 
United  States  by  the  OPEC  oil-produc- 
ing nations. 

The  Buxns  of  money  owed  to  us  are 
vast  and  only  small  imrtions  of  them 
have  been  repaid.  I  sun  sufficiently  realis- 
tic to  know  that  in  some  cases  it  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain  repayment  in  full 
and  that  the  United  States  must  prob- 
ably reconcile  itself  to  losing  substantial 
amounts  of  the  treasure  that  we  loaned 
sway  with  so  little  prudence. 

Nevertheless,  where  economic  condl- 
ttons  justify  repajmient,  repayment 
should  be  insisted  upon.  In  any  case, 
since  Congress  voted  to  lend  the  money, 
It  is  Congress,  and  not  the  State  Depart- 
ment bureaucracy,  that  should  do  any 
forgiving.  Any  such  forgiving  should  be 
decided  upon  in  the  glare  of  fiill  debate 
in  committee  and  on  the  Floor  by  the 
people's  elected  representatives. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  matter  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  YoiiE? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  EDPEAKER  pro  tanpore  (l£rs. 
BoGGs).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CoMABLi)  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

OKKOtAI.  LEAVS 

Mr.  C^NABTiK.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my^  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gmtle- 
man  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONABIE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  today  taken  a  special  order  for  the 
purpose  of  o(Hnmemoratlng  a  very  im- 
portant milestone  In  this  country,  tbe 
200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  during  a  period  of  almost  6 
years  In  World  War  n  and  in  the  Ko- 
rean war,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
other  Members  of  this  body  who  also  so 
served.  A  large  nimiber  of  them  have 
asked  to  participate  in  this  special  order. 

Madam  Speaker,  on  November  10, 
1775,  the  Continental  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  authorlzhig  two  battalions  of 
marines  under  Capt.  Samuel  mchfdas. 
These  first  American  marines  were  ^e 
forenmners  of  over  3  million  other  men 
and  women  who  have  borne  the  title  of 
the  U.S.  marine.  They  were  soldiers  of 
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the  sea,  destined  to  serve  in  ships  of  the 
fleet,  beside  the  Army  on  land,  and  later 
in  their  history,  in  the  skies  as  well. 

Throughout  the  Revolution,  the  ma- 
rines distinguished  thonselves  with  the 
ships  of  John  Paul  Jones,  with  Washing- 
ton's army,  and  in  separate  engage- 
ments. It  was  in  these  early  days  that 
they  began  to  build  their  reputation  for 
expertise  In  landing  operations.  To  the 
present  time,  their  primary  responsibil- 
ity is  still  to  be  prepared  to  assault  hos- 
tile shores  fr<Hn  the  ships  of  the  Navy. 

The  role  of  the  marines  in  winning 
America's  freedom  was  modest  but  not 
insignificant.  They  proved  that  sheer 
numbers  are  not  everything  in  battle, 
but  that  e^rit,  detennination,  and  the 
will  to  prevail  can  carry  a  military  force 
through  the  darkest  hours. 

Following  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Navy 
and  Marines  went  out  of  existence.  By 
1798  It  had  become  apparent  that  there 
was  a  continuing  need  for  a  regular 
Marine  Corps  to  help  protect  American 
shipping  against  privateers  and  pirates 
who  still  roamed  the  seas,  exacting  pay- 
ment for  the  passage  of  commercial  ships. 
In  1801  U.S.  Marines  were  sent  to  the 
shores  of  Tripoli  when  that  nation  de- 
clared war  on  the  United  States,  feeling 
that  it  was  not  receiving  enough  tribute 
money. 

During  this  war,  Lt.  Presley  O'Banncna 
demonstrated  the  courage  which  has 
been  typical  of  Marines  by  leading  a 
small  group  of  Marines  across  600  miles 
of  Libyan  desert  to  help  assault  and  cap- 
ture a  fortress,  and  raise  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  for  the  flrst  time  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

In  the  years  following  the  Trlpolltan 
war.  Marines  partlclplated  In  numerous 
small  engagements  as  our  young  Nation 
struggled  to  keep  its  shores  and  ships 
secure  from  hostile  elements. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  Marines  again 
participated  both  on  land  and  sea.  In  the 
Great  Lakes  and  on  the  ocean.  They 
fought  gallantly  In  the  ships  of  Perry  and 
Lawrence,  and  with  the  mlUtla  at  Bla- 
densburg,  and  with  Andrew  Jackson  at 
New  Orleans. 

During  the  period  from  1812  until  the 
war  with  Mexico,  Marines  fought  against 
Indians  In  the  southeastern  United  States 
and  continued  to  form  an  Important  part 
of  ships'  detachments  at  sea.  When  war 
broke  out  In  1846,  the  United  States  pre- 
pared an  Invasion  force  to  move  against 
the  Mexican  capital.  Marines  were  pres- 
ent in  the  landing  forces  of  Gen.  WInfleld 
Scott  and  participated  In  amphibious 
raids  along  the  Mexican  gulf  and  Pacific 
coast. 

When  the  aasault  on  Mexico  City  com- 
menced. Marines  played  a  major  role  in 
the  capture  of  the  gate  to  Mexico  City. 
It  was  a  historic  time  for  the  corpe,  and 
was  commemorated  by  the  presentation 
of  a  banner  to  Commandant  Henderson 
bearing  the  words,  "Prom  Tripoli  to  th<e 
Halls  of  the  Montazumas." 

Marines  also  fought  on  the  Pacific 
coast  during  the  Mexican  War.  After  the 
end  of  the  hostilities,  Marines  continued 
to  serve  In  ships  all  over  the  world,  pro- 
tecting American  lives  and  property,  and 
guarding  America's  freedom. 


The  dark  years  of  the  Civil  War  which 
tore  the  Nation  apart  divided  the  liCarlne 
Corps  as  welL  Many  of  the  gallant  officers 
who  had  served  with  distinction  In  the 
Mexican  War  resigned  to  join  the  Con- 
federate cause.  The  Marine  Corps  re- 
maln^l  small  throughout  the  war,  and 
did  not  play  a  major  role  In  that  most 
bitter  of  conflicts.  In  the  few  actions  in 
which  they  did  participate.  Marines  con- 
ducted themselves  with  skill  and  courage, 
manning  ships,  guns,  and  conducting 
small  landings. 

In  the  30  years  following  the  Civil  War, 
Marines  continued  their  traditional  role 
with  the  Navy.  In  1898,  when  war  with 
Spain  erupted, 'the  Marines  proved  de- 
cisively that  being  pr^ared  to  conduct 
a  landing  operation  was  a  vital  ingredient 
of  success  in  an  overseas  cami>algn. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Huntington's  bat- 
talion made  a  successful  lanrfing  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  capturing  the  base 
which  we  still  use.  It  was  a  small  opera- 
tion, but  demonstrated  what  sklUed 
troops  could  do  when  properly  prepared. 
The  Marines  role  as  a  ready  land- 
force  was  beginning  to  come  into  Its  own. 

It  was  apparent  in  the  years  following 
the  Spanish-American  War  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  be  prepared 
to  flght  far  from  Its  shores.  In  order  to 
land  In  the  face  of  armed  resistance,  a 
new  and  effective  amphibious  doctrine 
was  needed.  The  Marines  began  to  de- 
velop the  advanced  base  techniques  nec- 
essary to  survive  on  a  hostile  shore,  a 
process  which  would  continue  up  to 
World  War  n. 

The  Marines  were  Interrupted  In  their 
task,  joining  with  the  Army  and  the 
Allied  Forces  in  France  against  the 
armies  of  the  Kaiser.  In  one  of  the  most 
heroic  actions  ever  fought,  a  brigade  of 
Marines  at  Belleau  Wood  In  1918  helped 
to  block  a  German  drive  and  then  com- 
menced an  attack  on  heavily  defended 
positions.  For  20  days  the  Marines  f  ou^t 
elements  of  two  German  divisions,  dem- 
onstrating extraordinary  courage  and  de- 
termination. For  their  heroism,  they 
were  awarded  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre,  and  the  name  of  Belleau  Wood 
was  changed  to  "Wood  of  the  Marine 
Brigade." 

Under  General  Lejeune,  who  com- 
manded the  2d  UJS.  Army  Infantry  Di- 
vision, the  Marines  continued  to  show 
their  skills  at  Chateau- Thierry,  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  campaign,  and  else- 
where until  victory  was  won  in  November 
1918.  It  was  during  this  war  that  the 
motto  "First  to  Fight"  became  a  part 
of  the  Marine  Corix  heritage. 

Between  the  World  Wars,  the  Marine 
Corps  returned  to  its  role  of  developing 
an  amphibious  doctrine  for  tbe  United 
States.  During  the  1920's  and  1930's  men 
like  Maj.  Earl  H.  EHIls  conceived  and 
developed  Ideas  and  plans  that  would 
later  be  put  to  use  in  the  Pacific.  Man- 
uals for  landing  operations  were  wrltttm, 
and  practice  operations  anticipated  the 
problems  which  would  arise  in  actual 
combat.  Schools  were  developed  to  teach 
the  new  doctrine  throughout  the  corps, 
and  the  other  services  participated  In 
Marine  exercises. 

The  use  of  avlatkm  In  suppoct  of 
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landing  apentlans  was  one  element  of 
the  erolotian  of  landbiK  tactics.  Specially 
designed  landing  craft  and  amphibious 
ships  were  others.  In  close  cooperation 
with  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Marines 
made  ready  as  the  clouds  of  war  again 
appeared  on  the  horizon. 

In  addition  to  developing  landing  tac- 
tics. BCarlnes  perfcmned  other  valuaUe 
services  between  the  wars,  developing 
marksmanship  techniques,  guarding  the 
VB.  malls,  and  conducting  ei^Tedltions 
Into  troubled  areas  of  Latin  America. 
When  Pearl  Harbor  arrived,  the  Marines 
were  ready. 

On  7  August  1942,  the  1st  Marine  Di- 
vision landed  at  Guadalcanal  in  the  Sol- 
omon Islands,  marldng  the  first  Allied 
land  offensive  in  the  Pacific.  After 
months  of  fighting,  the  island  was  se- 
cured as  the  Japanese  abandoned  at- 
tonpts  to  resist  the  invasion.  The  names 
of  the  ticttoDa  that  followed  Guadalcanal 
are  legends.  Americans  who  remember 
Woiid  War  n  cannot  forget  the  Marines' 
accompllshmgits  at  Bougainville,  Ta- 
rawa. Kwajalein,  Salpan.  Tinlan,  Ouam. 
Iwo  Jima,  and  Okinawa.  It  was  said  of 
Marines  that  uncommon  valor  was  the 
common  virtue. 

The  raising  of  the  flag  over  Mount 
Suribachl  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring moments  in  American  history. 
Half  a  mlDlon  Americans  served  In  the 
c(HDe  during  World  War  n,  and  almost 
20,000  of  them  died  for  their  country. 
During  those  bitter  years  of  hard  fight- 
ing, the  Marines  proved  that  they  could 
execute  a  dUBcult,  conyjlez  amphibious 
landing  repeatedly  bi  the  face  of  a  most 
tenacious  enemy.  Tlie  development  of 
those  landing  techniques  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  in  the 
history  of  warfare,  and  was  vital  to  our 
success  in  World  War  n.  It  was  perhaps 
the  Marines'  finest  hour. 

The  period  following  World  War  n 
was  one  of  turmoil  and  reorguilzatlon  for 
our  Armed  Forces.  Concern  existed  that 
the  advent  of  nuclear  warfare  might 
render  all  conventional  forms  of  warfare 
obsolete.  The  outbreak  of  war  In  Korea, 
however,  showed  that  the  Bferlnes  were 
ooce  again  ready  to  answer  their  Nation's 
caU.  The  landing  at  Inchon  was  a  bril- 
liantly conceived  and  masterfully  exe- 
cuted stroke  which  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  in  the  early  stages  of  the  conflict. 
More  names  were  added  to  the  pages  of 
Marine  exploits.  One  of  these.  Chosin 
Reservoir,  was  a  battle  unique  in  Ameri- 
can history,  llirough  14  miles  of  frozen 
and  treacherous  terrain,  the  Ist  Marine 
Diviskm  battled  elements  of  eight  Chi- 
nese Communist  divisions  to  a  standstill, 
toMetlng  heavy  casualties  and  emerging 
wttb  its  tactical  organization  intact 

Hie  Korean  war  dononstrated  once 
again  that  a  foroe-in-readlness,  which 
could  conduct  amilhlblous  Unriinp  with 
great  skill  and  participate  effectively  in 
sustained  land  combat  once  ashoie,  was 
a  valuable  wemxm  in  the  American  de- 
fense structure. 

nuoogboat  the  1950's  and  early  1960'8 
the  Marine  Corps  continued  to  keep  its 
amphibious  akUls  alive,  weaving  new  con- 
eevtB  made  possible  by  modem  technol- 
ogy into  training  exercises.  The  beUcoft- 
ter  became  a  new  vehicle  for  getting  large 


numbers  of  Marines  ashore  rapidly,  and 
newer  ships  brought  an  added  dimension 
to  the  flexibility  of  our  amphibious 
forces. 

During  tills  period  Marines  were  sev- 
eral times  sent  to  trouble  spots  where 
American  Interests  were  threatened.  They 
provided  a  ready  force  at  sea  which  could 
be  put  ashore  as  rapidly  as  ships  could 
carry  them  to  the  scene.  And  they  con- 
tinued to  serve  around  the  world,  guard- 
ing embassies  and  naval  bases  and  serv- 
ing in  ships  detachments  as  In  the  days 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  techniques  and  skills  being  prac- 
ticed by  the  active  divisions  were  main- 
tained by  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  as 
well.  The  reservists  also  provided  a  va- 
riety of  commimlty  services  which  helped 
to  keep  the  fabric  of  our  society  strong. 
The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  continues 
today  to  be  an  important  part  of  the 
Marine  Corps  organization  and  an  essen- 
tial element  of  our  national  defense. 

In  Bfarch  1965,  two  battalions  of  Ma- 
rines landed  in  Danang  to  place  a  ring 
of  security  around  the  alrbase  in  that 
dty.  'Ihey  were  eventually  Joined  by 
thousands  of  other  Marines  who  fought 
and  died  in  the  northern  provinces.  The 
final  chapters  on  Vietnam  have  closed, 
and  the  monorles  are  bitter,  but  one  au- 
thor has  recently  written: 

Americans  may  regret  Vletzuun.  But  then 
were  actions  fought  there  as  gallant  as  any 
In  OUT  history  and  the  men  who  died  there 
are  Just  as  dead  as  those  who  lie  at  Oettya- 
burg  and  St.  Lo.  (Drew  Mlddleton,  in  "Can 
America  Win  The  Next  War?") 

We  should  not  let  our  regrets  obscun 
this  idea,  and  we  should  recall  that  the 
Marine  actions  in  Vietnam  were  fought 
with  the  same  skill,  courage,  and  devo- 
tion to  country  that  Marines  have  always 
displayed.  Whatever  we  feel  about  Viet- 
nam, names  like  Khe  Sanh  and  Hue  de- 
serve a  place  of  honor  in  Marine  Corps 
annals.  We  should  recall  also  that  Bia- 
rines  at  the  embassy  guarded  the  final 
withdrawal  of  American  citizens  from 
Saigon. 

PrtMn  the  Bahamas  in  1778  to  Viet- 
nam, Marines  have  again  and  again 
shown  their  courage  and  fighting  skills. 
They  have  won  298  Medals  of  Honor, 
and  their  names  fill  the  pages  of  our 
history  with  glory:  Presley  CBannon 
in  Tripoli;  Lt.  John  Marshall  Gamble  in 
1912  on  board  Essex;  Capt  George  H. 
Terrett  at  Mexico  City;  Pvt  Hugh  Purvis 
and  Cpl.  Charles  Brown  in  Korea  in 
1781;  Sgt.  John  Quick  signaling  ships  in 
a  hail  of  enemy  fire  at  Guatanamo  Bay 
in  1898;  Gunnery  Sgt.  Dan  Daly  and 
Maj.  Smedley  Butler,  both  winners  of 
their  second  Medals  of  Honor  in  1915; 
Pvt.  J<rtm  J.  Kelly  and  Cpl.  John  H. 
Prultt  In  Prance  in  1918. 

Prom  World  War  n  we  remember  men 
like  Sgt.  John  Basllone  and  MaJ.  Gregory 
Boyington;  Gen.  Chesty  Puller  and  Hol- 
land Smith;  Roy  Geiger  and  Alexander 
Vandergrift;  David  Shoup  and  Clifton 
Cates;  Lt's  John  Power  and  William 
Hawkins.  And  in  Vietnam  there  were 
men  like  Lt  Frank  Reasoner  and  S.  Sgt. 
Jlmmle  Howard.  These  names  and  thou- 
sands of  others  are  what  have  made  the 
Marine  Corps  great  Over  3  million  men 
have  worn  the  globe  and  anchor  since 
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1775.  and  the  heritage  they  have  brought 
to  today's  Marines  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Marines  in  1975  are  once  again  work- 
ing to  maintain  the  quality  and  high 
state  of  readiness  which  have  been  thdr 
trademark  for  two  centuries.  In  the  200th 
year  of  their  existence,  they  again  proved 
to  be  ready  to  answer  their  nation's  caO 
during  the  gallant  rescue  of  the  Maya- 
ffuez. 

Under  Gen.  Louis  Wilson,  the  26th 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  a 
Medal  of  Honor  winner  at  Guam  in  1944, 
the  Marines  are  continuing  to  be  the  es- 
sence of  military  professionalism.  He  and 
his  corps  are  dedicated  to  quality  and 
readiness.  They  will  go  anywhere  they 
are  ordered,  they  will  maintain  their 
readiness,  and  keep  their  fighting  ability 
tuned  to  the  finest  pitch. 

The  Marines  of  the  past  are  remem- 
bered today.  The  Marines  of  1975  are 
worthy  successors,  and  the  Marines  ot 
the  future  will  know  they  are  Joining  the 
finest.  All  Americans  salute  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  on  this  200th  anniversary. 
The  Nation  is  proud  of  their  accomplish- 
ments, grateful  for  their  sacrifices,  and 
trusting  in  their  strength. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

Mr.  KEMP.  Madam  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  jrielding.  I  want  to 
heartily  endorse  and  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

I  am  grateful  he  reminds  us  that  in 
America  today  there  is  much  for  which 
we  have  to  be  thankful,  especially  the 
efforts  and  sacrifice's  put  forth  by  the 
Marines  on  our  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
freedom. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  reminds  ub 
that  freedom  is  not  free  and  that  there 
have  been  great  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
our  freedom  over  the  past  200  yean  by 
the  Marine  Corps. 

I  would  Just  add  that  the  greatest 
monument  we  can  ever  erect  to  the  nd- 
iant  efforts  of  the  Marines  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  here,  today,  in  freedom. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  noted  the  remarks  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  made  about  indebtednea 
in  his  special  order  earUer  and  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  House  does  owe  con- 
siderable hidebtedness  to  the  Marines. 

Mrs.  FEN  WICK.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CONABLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the__  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  Pkhwick)  . 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  yielding  to 
me  and  I  too  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  he  has  nuule. 

I  am  particularly  touched  and  moved 
that  the  gentleman  should  have  men- 
tioned, among  those  honored  Marines. 
John  Basllone.  who  comes  from  my  dis- 
trict We  have  a  Post  named  in  his 
honor.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  thing  that 
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among  the  honor  roll  as  listed  tonight 
we  find  the  name  of  John  Basllone. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  remarks. 

I  can  recall  quite  veil  John  Basllone 
marching  along  the  roads  in  Hawaii 
where  we  were  training  to  go  to  Iwo 
Jima.  He  had  received  the  Medal  of 
Honor  on  Guadalcanal.  Unfortunately 
he  was  killed  only  a  few  himdred  yards 
from  me  during  Uie  battle  on  Iwo  Jima. 
I  suspect  that  Sergeant  Basllone  might 
very  easily  have  received  additional  dec- 
orations if  he  had  not  gone  to  his  un- 
timely death  on  the  beachhead  of  Iwo 
Jima. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Iifodam  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  the 
excellent  remarks  he  has  made  in  regard 
to  the  Marine  Corps.  For  many  years  now 
I  have  watched  the  Marine  Corps  from 
my  perspective  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  I  wish  to 
Join  in  doing  honor  to  this  great  organi- 
zation. I  think  it  Is  the  greatest  organi- 
zation of  its  type  in  the  entire  modem 
world  and  I  want  to  Join  in  paying  tribute 
to  it 

The  Marine  Corps  tradition  has  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  hearts  of  Americans.  The 
Marines  have  been  getting  the  job  done 
for  200  years,  all  over  the  world. 

From  meager  beginnings  at  Tim  Tav- 
ern in  Philadelphia  on  November  10. 
1775.  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  has  devel- 
oped into  the  most  feared  and  respected 
fighting  organization  in  the  history  of 
the  modem  world.  Their  history  of  ac- 
complishment is  indelibly  written  with 
the  blood  of  their  fallen  comrades  in  such 
historic  battles  as  Bladensbiug.  Belleau 
Wood,  Guadalcanal,  Tarawa,  Iwo  Jima, 
and  Khe  Sanh. 

We  all  recall  the  words  of  Adm.  Ches- 
ter Nimltz  in  describing  the  actions  of 
our  Marines  in  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese 
on  the  island  of  Iwo  Jima:  "Uncommon 
valor  was  a  common  virtue." 

I  believe  these  words  best  describe  the 
glorious  and  successful  history  of  our 
most  famous  and  elite  military  force. 

I  congratulate  past  and  present  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  its 
26th  Commandant.  Louis  H.  Wilson,  on 
the  200th  birthday  of  the  corps. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  note  at  this  point  that  there 
are  some  who  question  the  mission  of 
the  Marine  Corps  in  terms  of  modem 
military  preparedness.  I  suspect  that  we 
need  a  hard-hitting  force  in  readiness, 
no  matter  what  the  state  of  the  world 
may  be,  so  as  to  establish  beachheads,  in 
other  words  to  carry  the  fight  to  a  po- 
tential enemy  rather  than  leaving  us 
necessarily  to  fight  on  this  continent  if, 
heaven  forbid,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
arms  again  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  had  the  mission 
of  establishing  beachheads.  This  has  re- 
quired a  special  type  of  fighting  man  who 
is  self-contained,  highly  mobile  and 
highly  trained.  I  believe  this  may  very 
well  be  the  wave  of  the  future  in  military 


science  and  tactics  rather  than  the 
heavily  supported  and  somewhat  de- 
pendent military  man  who  requires  ex- 
tensive supporting  arms  and  heavy 
transport.  And  if  landing  craft  are  no 
longer  in  style  in  today's  military  serv- 
ice, they  may  very  easily  be  supplanted 
by  vertical  envelopement  of  helicopters 
operating  from  helicopter  carriers.  I 
suspect  the  Marine  Corps  has  the  fiexi- 
bility,  imiquely,  to  adapt  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  time  and  thus  will^ntinue 
to  be  an  important  part  of  our  national 
force  in  readiness.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  corps'  future  under  men 
like  General  Wilson  who  will  see  to  it 
that  this  small  and  alert  group  of  fight- 
ing men  will  be  highly  trained,  always 
ready  and  always  faithful,  in  keeping 
their  motto  "semper  fldelis." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  endorse  the  statement  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  made. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Madam  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

I  would  also  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man's comments  on  Gen.  Louis  Wilson, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  I 
have  the  special  privilege  of  representing 
General  Wilson  in  the  Congress,  since 
he  is  from  Mississippi.  As  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  knows,  we  were  all  quite 
pleased  when  General  Wilson,  a  great 
marine,  became  the  new  Commandant. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Let  me  say,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me,  that  pleasure  was 
not  limited  to  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  certainly  un- 
derstood that. 

I  believe  that  General  Wilson  will 
serve  our  coimtry  well  and  will  be  one 
of  our  country's  greatest  Commandants 
as  head  of  the  Marine  Corps.  On  the 
200th  birthday  of  the  Marine  Corps,  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  the  new 
CiHnmandant  is  a  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  winner.  He  has  some  excellent 
new  ideas  that  I  think  he  will  put  into 
practice  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  I 
know  the  corps  wiU  continue  to  be  the 
well-trained  group  which  it  has  always 
been.  I  know  General  Wilson  has  taken 
courageous  and  strong  steps  in  trying  to 
bring  the  Marine  air  group,  the  squad- 
rons, back  to  close  support  in  hewing 
the  Marines  when  they  land  on  the 
beaches;  he  is  trsdng  to  come  up  with 
close  support  from  the  Marine  aviators. 
I  salute  his  record  and  commend  him  for 
these  fine  efforts. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  would  now  like  to  yield  to  my  patri- 
otic friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BuRKi) . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  kind  words  he  has  had 
to  say  about  the  Marine  Corps. 


I  did  have  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
the  Marines  in  the  South  Pacific,  in  the 
1st  Marine  Division  and  the  6th  and  3d 
Marine  Divisions.  I  can  say  that  they 
were  fine  fighting  men.  They  lived  up  to 
the  expectations  of  all,  deserving  the 
highest  of  praise.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
continue  on  with  the  fine  record  they 
have  established  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man vrill  agree  that  we  have  every  ex- 
pectation that  the  condition  will  be  met 
and  surpassed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CXDUOHLIN.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  (X>NABLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  (XDUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  did  make 
some  remarks  this  morning  in  the  limited 
period  about  the  anniversary  of  x>ur 
corps,  but  I  do  want  to  observe  again 
here  that  there  have  been  those  who 
have  questioned  the  mission  of  the  corps 
in  this  day.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
to  emphasize  that  there  is  a  very,  very 
re£il  important  mission  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  ];>articularly  in  having  the  Idnd  of 
very  mobile  and  fiexible  force  that  we 
saw  used  in  the  case  of  the  Mayatntes. 
Particularly,  as  we  see  our  bases  in  many 
foreign  countries  and  the  position  of 
those  bsises  being  erod^,  it  is  important  - 
to  have  offshore  forces  that  we  can  use 
when  onshore  bases  are  being  threatened 
and,  in  particular,  having  a  force  that 
has  with  it  the  integrated  kind  of  close 
air  support  that  our  Marine  Corps  has. 
It  is  this  kind  of  an  integrated  fiexible, 
very  mobile  unit  that  is  indeed  vital  in 
all  times  of  stress  in  this  country. 

I  say  this  as  a  former  Marine  who 
served  with  the  3d  Marine  Division  and 
as  a  former  aide-de-camp  to  Marine 
Corps  CJen.  Chesty  Puller,  for  whom  I 
had  the  greatest  admiration.  As  we  look 
at  the  200th  anniversary  of  our  Marine 
Cori)6,  it  is,  I  think,  necessary  to  see 
that  it  has  a  more  and  more  important 
mission  each  year. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  ]rielding. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  agree  completely  with  the 
assessment  of  the  future  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  need  for  a  fiexible  force 
in  readiness,  a  highly  mobile  force,  and 
one  that  can  carry  out  the  mission  of 
establishing  the  beachheads  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CX>NABLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  C^arollna. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  certainly  want  to  Join  in  paying  tri- 
bute to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

I  would  like  to  relate  a  real  experience 
which  took  place  4  years  ago  on  the 
birthday  of  the  Marine  Corps.  I  was  in- 
vited to  the  Cherry  Point,  N.C.,  Marine 
Base,  which  is  in  my  district,  to  be  the 
principal  speaker  there.  One  of  the 
Under  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  had  been 
invited  by  the  Commandant  of  C^amp 
Lejeune  to  be  their  speaker. 

The  Commandant  of  Camp  Lejeune 
arranged  transportation  for  Mrs.  Jones 
and  myself  and  I  was  greeted  by  the 
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Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  who  asked 
If  I  would  give  him  pennlaslon  to  get  on 
the  Cherry  Point  flight  with  us  inasmuch 
•s  they  had  departed  on  a  Navy  plane 
which  had  developed  troul)le  and  had 
had  to  turn  back  to  Andrews.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Under  Secretary  Join 
us.  We  carried  him  on  to  Camp  Lejeune. 
"mat  evening  at  the  birthday  ball  I 
related  this  ezpoience  and  I  said:  "My 
friends  in  the  Marine  Corjis,  once  again 
we  have  a  shining  example  of  the  Marine 
Corps  balling  out  the  U^.  Navy," 

I  assure  the  Members  I  got  a  reason- 
ably good  hand. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

The  Marines  are,  of  course,  a  unit  that 
has  considerable  esprit  de  corps  and 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  among 
the  services.  I  must  sajr  that  my  ezpe- 
rloice  with  the  Bdarines  led  me  to  believe 
they  could  work  in  close  association  with 
almost  anyone  and  the  closer  the  asso- 
datioQ  the  better.  We  frequently  de- 
pended on  our  senior  services — ^not  senior 
in  time  but  in  size— for  supplies,  formal 
and  informal.  I  have  been  reminded  of 
the  dependence  we  frequently  had  on  the 
Seabees  who  always  had- a  great  deal 
more  equipment  than  we  did  and  there- 
fore were  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
maintenance  of  our  own  supplies  through 
the  usual  informal  processes  of  the 
services. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  join  my  coUeagues  in  payhig 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of  tiie 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  on  its  200th  anni- 
versary. 

The  corps'  gallant  history  began  No- 
vember 10.  1775,  in  Philadelphia  where 
the  Second  Contlnoital  Congress  passed 
the  following  resolution  : 

Beaolved,  That  two  Battalions  of  liarines 
^  i»li«l  oonslstUig  of  one  Colonel,  two  lieu- 
tenant Cotoneli.  two  Ifajcn  and  Offlona  aa 
uroal  in  other  regiments,  that  they  consist  of 
an  equal  number  of  prtvates  with  other  bat- 
tallona:  that  particular  care  be  taken  that 
no  person  be  appointed  to  office  or  Inllsted 
into  said  Battalions,  but  such  as  are  good 
•eamen.  or  so  acquainted  with  maritime  af- 
fWra  M  to  be  aUe  to  aerre  to  advantage  by 
■»»,  When  requlrwl.  That  they  be  Inllsted 
and  oommimonad  for  and  during  the  pres- 
ent war  between  Oreat  Brltam  and  the  colo- 
nies, unleas  rttiimlssed  by  order  of  Congress 
That  they  be  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
first  ft  second  battalions  of  American  Ma- 
rines, and  that  they  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  number,  which  the  continental  Army  be- 
fore Boston  is  ordered  to  consist  of. 

The  first  Marines  played  a  significant 
part  in  the  fight  for  independence  before 
the  last  were  deactivated  on  April  1, 
1783.  Nor  was  theh:  valor  forgotten  and 
when  the  infant  republic  again  found  It- 
aelf  In  need  of  protection,  the  Marine 
Corps  was  reestablished  in  1798  by  Pres- 
ident John  Adams. 

The  history  of  the  corps  from  this  pe- 
riod is  known  by  every  schoolboy— the 
courage  and  devotion  shown  by  Marines 
In  the  Mexican  War  and  the  confilcts 
with  the  plrateB  of  the  Barbary  States 
have  been  Immortalized  in  the  Marine 
Corps  hymn:  "Prom  the  Halls  of  Monte- 
"""*  *Z^  Shores  of  Tripoli." 

Mt.  Speaker,  the  dedication  and  loy- 
alty of  the  corps  has  been  proven  for  200 


years,  in  battles  around  the  world.  I  take 
great  pride  In  saluting  all  members  of 
the  corps,  past,  present,  and  future,  who 
have  come  to  the  aid  of  their  Nation  In 
times  of  need.  Many  of  the  corps  have 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  In  showing 
their  devotion  to  the  Marine  Corps  mot- 
to Semper  Fldells.  To  these  and  to  all 
Blarlnes,  I  wish  congratulations  and 
continued  success  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  Joining  my  colleagues 
today  In  saluting  the  200th  £umiversary 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

In  1942,  a  Marine  private  wrote  an 
article  for  Yank  magazine.  In  which  he 
described  a  U.S.  Marine  as  a  "military 
phenomenon  who  looks  like  a  soldier, 
talks  like  a  sailor,  fights  like  a  wildcat 
and  thinks  like  a  princess  of  the  blood 
royal."  The  Marine  Corps  has  always 
been  a  unique  Institution  throughout  our 
military  history.  From  its  inception  in 
the  fall  of  1775,  when  the  Naval  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  met  at  Tim  Tavern, 
It  has  been  America's  first  line  of  defense. 
Its  military  exploits  are  a  chronicle  of 
our  Nation's  fight  for  freedom,  for  our- 
selves and  around  the  world.  Prom  the 
first  expedition  to  the  West  Indies, 
through  World  War  I  and  n  and  our 
Asian  engagements  the  Marines  have 
played  a  major  role.  PrMn  Cuba  to 
Tripoli,  from  the  atolls  of  the  Pacific  to 
Khe  Sanh,  the  Marines  have  been  in  the 
forefront,  and  have  acted  with  great 
courage  and  dedication. 

Today  the  Marine  Corps  Is  a  key  part 
of  the  highly  mobile  and  advanced  tech- 
nology of  modem  military  preparation. 
Their  motto  Semper  Fldells  assures  the 
American  people  that  the  marines  are  on 
the  job,  ready  to  defend  freedom  in  the 
tradition  of  the  corps,  always  faithful. 

In  this  Bicentennial  year  we  salute 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  its  brave  members 
whose  history  Is  an  Illustrious  part  of  our 
national  heritage. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
special  privilege  to  take  part  In  this  trib- 
ute to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  on  its  200th 
birthday.  In  commenting  upon  certain 
important  parts  of  the  Marine  Corps  iils- 
tory,  I  should  like  to  begin  with  the  pe- 
riod followhig  the  Spanish-American 
War  when  It  appeared  clearly  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  be  prepared 
to  protect  American  interests  in  areas 
far  from  our  shores.  In  order  to  land  in 
the  face  of  armed  resistance,  a  new  and 
effective  amphibious  doctrine  was 
needed.  The  Marines  began  to  develop 
the  advanced  base  techniques  necessary 
to  survive  on  a  hostile  shore,  a  process 
applied  in  World  War  I,  and  which  would 
continue  up  to  World  War  n. 

The  Marines  expanded  their  tasks  in 
Worid  War  I,  joining  with  the  Army  and 
the  Allied  Forces  in  France  against  the 
armies  of  the  Kaiser.  In  one  of  the  most 
heroic  actions  ever  fought,  a  Brigade  of 
Marines  at  BeUeau  Wood  in  1918  helped 
to  block  a  German  drive  and  then  com- 
menced an  attack  on  heavily  defended 
positions.  For  20  days  the  Marines 
fou^t  elements  of  two  Oerman  divisions, 
demonstrating  extraordinary  courage 
and  determination.  For  theh-  heroism 
they  were  awarded  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre,  and  the  name  of  Belleau  Wood 


was  changed  to  "Wood  of  the  Marine 
Brigade." 

Under  General  Lejeune,  who  caax- 
manded  the  2d  U.S.  Army  Infantry  Di- 
vision,  the  Marines  continued  to  show 
their  skills  at  Chateau-Thierry,  In  the 
Meuse-Argonne  campaign,  and  elsewhere 
until  victory  was  won  in  November  1918. 
It  was  during  this  war  that  the  motto 
"First  to  Fight"  became  part  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  recall  that 
my  older  brother,  Thetnahllus  P.  McClory 
served  hi  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in 
World  War  I.  Although  he  did  not  en- 
gage in  the  campaigns  which  I  have  al- 
ready recounted,  he  was  nevertheless 
part  of  these  fighting  men  who  took  on 
the  nickname  of  "leathernecks."  Enlist- 
ing as  a  private,  he  rose  to  become  Lt 
Theophilus  P.  McClory  before  the  armis- 
tice was  declared  in  November  1918 

Between  the  World  Wars,  the  Marine 
Corps  returned  to  its  role  of  developiiig 
an  amphibious  doctrine  for  the  United 
States.  During  the  1920's  and  1930's  men 
like  Maj.  Earl  H.  Ellis  conceived  and 
developed  Ideas  and  plans  that  would 
later  be  put  to  use  in  the  Pacific.  Manuals 
for  landing  operations  were  written,  and 
practice  operations  anticipated  the  prob- 
lems which  would  arise  in  actual  combat 
Schools  were  developed  to  teach  the  new 
doctrine  throughout  the  corps,  and  the 
other  services  participated  in  Marine 
exereises. 

The  use  of  aviation  in  support  of  land- 
ing operations  was  one  element  of  the 
evolution  of  landing  tactics.  Specially 
designed  landing  craft  and  amphibious 
ships  were  others.  In  close  cooperation 
with  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Marines 
made  ready  as  the  clouds  of  war  again 
appeared  on  the  horizon. 

In  addition  to  developing  landing 
tactics.  Marines  performed  other  valu- 
able services  between  the  wars,  develop- 
hig  marksmanship  techniques,  guard- 
ing the  U.S.  mails,  and  conducting  ex- 
peditions into  troubled  areas  of  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  during  this  period 
that  I  served  in  a  unit  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  which  met  on  a  weekly 
basis  \n  the  naval  armory  at  the  foot  of 
Randolf  Street  in  Chicago.  Acuve  service 
commitments  for  this  Marine  Reserve 
unit  were  fulfilled  at  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Center,  whero  a  small  UA 
Marine  contingent  continues  to  this  day. 
The  inspiration  for  most  of  us  who 
had  served  in  the  Marine  Reserves  In 
that  day  was  MaJ.  Chester  L.  Pordney. 
who  later  became  Colonel  Poniney  be- 
fore his  retirement  Major  Ftordney  co- 
operated with  the  late  Jean  Plccard  In 
the  early  balloon  fiijtfits  to  the  strato- 
sphere—a project  which  was  a  forerun- 
ner of  our  present  space  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  my  enlistment  and 
Reserve  service  ended  hi  1937,  I  recaD 
that  many  of  my  Marine  colleagues  saw 
active  duty  in  the  South  Pacific  and 
elsewhere  even  before  the  JaDoaese  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  llie  Marine  Re- 
serves, hicluding  the  unit  with  which  I 
was  aflUiated,  were  ready  for  duty  when 
the  Nazi  and  Japanese  forces  attacked— 
to  set  off  World  War  n.  Indeed,  Marines 
^yed  a  most  vital  role  hi  bringing 
World  War  n  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 10, 1775,  John  Adams  introduced  the 
following  in  the  Continental  Congress: 

Resolved,  That  two  battaUons  of  Marines 
be  raised,  consisting  of  one  Colonel,  two 
Lieutenant  Colonels,  two  Majors  and  other 
officers  as  usual  in  other  regiments;  and  that 
they  consist  of  an  equal  member  of  privates 
with  other  battalions;  that  particular  care 
be  taken,  that  no  persona  be  appointed  to 
olBce,  or  Inllsted  into  said  battalions,  but 
such  as  are  good  seamen,  or  so  acqiiainted 
with  maritime  affairs  as  to  be  able  to  serve 
to  advtmtage  by  sea  when  required;  that  they 
be  inllsted  and  commissioned  to  serve  for 
and  during  the  present  war  between  Oreat 
Britain  and  the  Colonies,  unless  dismissed  by 
order  of  Congress :  that  they  be  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the  first  and  second  bat- 
talions of  American  Marines. 

The  foresight  of  Adams  and  his  fellow 
representatives  in  establishing  a  branch 
of  military  service  to  perform  as  "sol- 
diers of  the  sea"  was  such  as  to  be  seen 
today,  on  the  200th  birthday  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  of  particular  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  U.S.  military  efforts  throughout 
our  history. 

It  is,  of  course,  conjecture  that  because 
Samual  Nicholas,  the  first  commandant 
of  the  Marine,  wsis  also  the  proprietor  of 
an  inn  and  tavern  in  Philadelphia,  that 
the  first  Marine  Corps  attracted  a  fight- 
ing type  from  the  very  first.  But  it  is  true 
that  the  corps  has  forever  been  known 
as  the  proving  grounds  for  a  number  of 
America's  uncertain  young  men,  hoping 
to  mature  as  a  member  of  this  unique 
fighting  unit. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  an  enlisted 
Marine,  in  the  Air  Corps,  and  in  fact,  I 
began  my  Marine  Corps  service  at  rather 
a  young  age.  In  1924,  at  the  age  of  16, 
and  for  4  years,  until  1928  I  served,  pri- 
marily in  the  Caribbean  area,  on  Marine 
filght  crews. 

My  period  of  service  began.  In  fact, 
earlier  than  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress; and  I  am  the  second  oldest  Marine 
in  the  House.  I  believe  in  the  Marine 
Corps  motto  "Semper  Fldells,"  not  only 
as  it  applies  to  the  corps'  attitude  to  the 
United  States,  but.  Indeed  as  it  applies  to 
my  attitude  to  the  Marine  Corps.  I  will 
be  "ever  faithful"  to  the  corps. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call 
attention  of  the  Members  that  on  No- 
vember 10,  1775,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  authorizing  two 
battalions  of  Marines  under  Capt. 
Samuel  Nicholas.  These  first  American 
Marines  were  the  forerunners  of  over  3 
million  other  men  and  women  who  have 
borne  the  title  of  U.S.  Marine.  They  were 
soldiers  of  the  sea,  destined  to  serve  in 
ships  of  the  fieet,  beside  the  Army  on 
land,  and  later  in  their  history,  in  the 
skies  as  well. 

Throughout  the  Revolution,  the  Ma- 
rines distinguished  themselves  on  the 
ships  of  John  Paul  Jones,  virlth  Washing- 
ton's Army,  and  in  separate  engage- 
ments. 

In  this  way  Marine  tradition  was  bom 
in  the  beginnings  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Every  time  of  need  for  this  coun- 
try since  then  has  found  the  Marines  In 
the  vanguard  to  defend  the  freedoms 
won  in  the  Revolution. 

Today  the  UJ3.  Marine  Corps  symbo- 
lizes America's  finest  traditions  of  excel- 


lence, fighting  spirit  and  total  dedica- 
tion to  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  and  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation  in  proclaiming  grati- 
tude and  a  resounding  "well  done"  to  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  on  its  200th  anniver- 
sary. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
very  special  day  to  all  Americans:  Hie 
birthday  of  our  btioved,  distinguished 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

I  commend  to  the  Rkcord  the  message 
to  all  Marines  from  our  Commandant: 
A  Message  From  thx  Commandant  or  thx 
Mabinx  Corps 

Two  hundred  years  have  marched  across 
the  pages  of  history  since  the  Continental 
Marines  first  answered  the  call  to  arms.  As 
our  Corps  embarks  on  a  third  century  of 
service.  It  is  quite  fitting  that  we  loolc  back 
with  gratitude  for  all  that  we  have  inherited. 
It  is  fitting  also  that  we  look  to  the  chal- 
lenges ahead  and  set  our  course  with  confi- 
dence and  determination. 

Today  is  a  day  for  aU  Marines,  young  or 
old,  active  or  retired,  Reserve  or  Regular  to 
share  a  Justifiable  pride  In  the  accomplish- 
ments of  two  centuries.  We  have  made  our 
way  together  in  the  past.  We  shall  make 
our  way  together  in  the  future.  Marching 
shoulder  to  shoulder  we  shall  gain  in 
strength  and  readiness  as  we  move  ahead, 
in  step  and  smartly. 

Semper  Fldells! 

Loxrts  H.  Wn.soN, 
General,  VS.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  very  proud  to  rise  today  in  associa- 
tion with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Brooks,  to 
wish  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  upon  the  observance 
of  their  200.th  birthday.  The  Marines  are 
an  American  tradition  and  a  most 
esteemed  institution  that  has  served  our 
Nation  well  in  times  of  peace,  as  well  as 
war. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  one  of 
my  constituents,  Gen.  Louis  Wilson  of 
Brandon,  Miss.,  is  currently  serving  as 
Commandant  and  will  have  the  privilege 
of  setting  a  straight  and  true  course  for 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  as  they  begin 
their  third  century  of  service  to  the 
American  people. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
wishing  the  Marines  happy  birthday  and 
pledging  our  continued  support  for  a 
strong  and  ever  vigilant  U.S.  Maiine 
Corps  to  preserve  peace  and  freedom  in 
America  and  for  the  world. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  observe 
toiday  a  celebration  Involving  pride  and 
patriotism  during  which  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  UjS.  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Frc»n  its  formation  by  act  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  on  November  10.  1975, 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  has  served  with 
distinction  as  an  integrsil  £uid  inspiring 
part  of  our  Nation's  military  history.  I 
say  that  with  the  sincerity  and  imbiased 
viewpoint  only  a  marine  could  muster  on 
this  topic. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  has  encouraged 
the  very  best  in  the  men  and  women  who 
have  seired  within  its  ranks.  It  has  de- 
veloped the  very  best  instinct  for  fair 
competition  and  excellence  of  perform- 
ance. It  has  kindled  a  strong  sense  of 
brotherhood  and  oneness  of  purpose.  And 
it  has  continuously  been  called  upon  dur- 


ing time  of  military  alert  to  offer  might 
when  dialog  ceases  to  defend  against  the 
territorial  expansion  of  our  enemies. 

From  its  origins  which  provided  for 
two  battalions  of  marines  to  be  raised 
and  to  be  composed  of  "good  seamen  or 
so  acquainted  with  maritime  affairs  as  to 
be  able  to  serve  to  advantage  by  sea 
when  required,"  marines  have  sei*ved  as 
the  infantrymen  of  the  seas.  They  have 
been  the  first  to  land  on  the  beaches  and 
during  World  War  I  earned  the  slogan 
"first  to  fight."  Th^  have  increased  in 
strength  from  a  minute  force  of  two  bat- 
talions to  a  force  of  almost  200,000.  They 
have  always  maintained  high  standards. 
The  Marines  have  been  a  b£u;kbone  for 
our  military  strength. 

Because  the  Marines  have  always  been 
synonymous  with  the  term  force-in- 
readlness.  The  period  following  World 
War  n  was  one  of  turmoil  and  reorga- 
nization for  our  armed  services.  There 
was  concern  that  the  advent  of  nuclear 
warfare  might  render  all  conventional 
forms  of  warfare  obsolete,  'nie  outbreak 
of  war  in  Korea,  however,  showed  that 
the  Marines  were  once  again  ready  to  an- 
swer the  Nation's  call.  The  image  of 
those  battles  and  others  is  typified  for 
some  by  the  raising  of  the  fiag  at  Mount 
Suribachl  on  Iwo  Jima  during  World 
War  n.  That  image  stirred  the  Nation. 

As  we  salute  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  to- 
day and  think  of  the  Images  associated 
with  its  Icmg  and  distinguished  tradi- 
tion: Images  of  "The  Halls  of  Monte- 
zuma" and  John  Philip  Sousa's  Semper 
Fldells,  we  can  only  hope  that  our  "first 
to  fight"  will  always  be  prepared.  Let  us 
further  hope  that  dlpltsnancy  and  reason 
will  spare  human  suffering  and  tragedy. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material,  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsin 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ILLEGAL  ALIEN  SITUAIION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalih)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  lifr.  Speaker,  the  House 
soon  will  be  considering  H.R.  8713,  a 
bill  to  impose  civil  and  criminal  sanctions 
on  employers  who  knowingly  employ  il- 
legal aliens. 

The  bill  sdready  has  generated  consid- 
erable discussion  and  debate  about  the 
Illegal  alien  situation.  In  view  of  the 
alarming,  unchecked  growth  of  this  prob- 
lem, this  attention  is  encouraging. 

Thus  far,  treatment  of  this  Issue  has 
focused  upon  the  Impact  of  the  presence 
of  Illegal  aliens  within  the  United  States 
and  the  efficacy  of  HM.  8713  to  deal  with 
this  matter,  pnirther.  It  Is  clear  that  when 
the  bill  reaches  the  House  fioor,  there 
will  be  extensive  debate  about  the  advis- 
ability of  putting  employers  in  the  pod- 
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tlon  of  iuiTing  to  enforce  the  Immigra- 
tion laws. 

One  UMpect  of  this  leglslatioQ  which 
must  not  be  overlooked  Is  Its  poaafble 
effect  upon  our  f oreicn  rel&tloDS  with  the 
nations  from  which  aliens  unlawfully  In 
this  coimtry  come.  Tliese  nations  would 
be  affected  directly  by  the  sudden  dislo- 
cation of  untold  members  of  their  work- 
en  In  this  country  which  would  result 
from  this  bill. 

Hie  nation  most  affected  by  this  meas- 
ure would  be  Mexico.  According  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serrlce, 
85  to  90  percent  of  aliens  Illegally  In  this 
country  are  Mexicans. 

Recently,  all  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations 
were  sent  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Chairman 
MoaoAV  from  Mr.  Stanley  M^timan  pres- 
ident of  the  Association  of  Inmilgration 
and  NatbmaUtir  Lawyers.  In  his  letter, 
Mr.  Mailman  outlines  the  consequences 
of  Hit.  8713  upon  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Mexico,  and  urges 
further  exploratkm  of  the  International 
Impllcationa  of  this  bUL 

In  the  interest  of  advancing  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions involved  in  HJl.  8713,  I  commend 
Mr.  Mailman's  letter  to  the  attention  of 
myoOUeagnes: 

AflSOCUTIOlT  or  TrnglBKATlOM 

AitD  Nationautt  Lawtxbs, 
New  York,  N.T..  October  22, 1975. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Mcboait, 
CKatrman.    Houte    tntemational    Belatioru 
Committee.  Itagl>vrH  Houte  Offlee  BuUd- 
tng.  Watitington,  DX!. 

Dbab  CotroBiaBKAM  Mokoak:  We  have  elM- 
wlMn  HTpraitd  our  opposition  to  H.B.  8713, 
ttw  bill  recently  reported  out  of  tbe  Judiciary 
Oommlttoe  that  would  Impose  criminal  sanc- 
tlona  on  tbe  employers  of  aliens  working 
ta  violation  of  their  nonimmigrant  statxis.  We 
wish  to  urge  on  you  that  the  bill  requires 
farthar  study  before  reaching  the  floor  or  tbe 
Boose. 

More  specUlcally,  we  feel  that  the  very 
rnallBatlon  of  the  central  purpose  of  H.B. 
8718  InvolTes  lueh  significant  consequences 
to  oar  foreign  reUtlons,  parttctOazly  with 
IfeHco,  that  a  thorough  study  by  the  House 
Intsraatlonal  Relations  Ckxnmlttee  is  Indl- 
oatad. 

By  "removing  the  economic  Incentive 
which  draws  such  aliens  to  the  United 
States."  tbe  Ooounlttee  report  concludes  that 
HA.  8718  would  Inhibit  farther  immlgratloix 
In  violation  of  our  laws  and  cause  large 
Bombers  of  "lUecal  aliens"  to  depart  the 
TTnltad  States.  It  dtes  "4  or  6  mlUKm,  and 
maybe  as  many  as  10  or  13  million,  illegal 
aliens  tai  the  United  States"  of  which  86  to 
00%  are  liarlrans.  according  to  Immigration 
Service  statistics. 

The  expulsion  of  millions  of  Mexicans  and 
tti  impact  on  our  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bor to  tbe  sooth  to  a  subject  on  which  the  re- 
port to  sflent  althoogb  some  testimony  there- 
on may  have  been  taken.  The  abeence  of  dto- 
coaston  in  the  report  to  particularly  slgnlfl- 
oant  In  view  oC  tbe  history  of  concern  with 
the  efliet  of  oor  immigration  poUdee  cm 
Mmean-amarlaan  taUtlons. 

It  Is  a  ooooem  which  to  founded  on  a  oom- 
mon  bordar,  eloae  polWol.  historical  and 
eoltonl  ttos  and  tnevttable  arsu  of  economlo 
Interdspeodanoa.  Wofkars  have  commotad 
acnas  oor  Oanadtan  and  Mexican  bordan 
alnoa  Uiaaa  bordaa  were  aatahltobad.  Xven 
wttttba  ImpoHtlop  of  raaldant  vtoa  ra- 
qolraiuauto  In  1AM,  wa  hava  oontlnaad 
ttanagh  adrntolatoattva  atrangunaBt  and 
atatote  to  praaaiis  tbe  commutar  program 

by  tba  XmnJgratloa 


Service  as  being  "In  harmony  with  the  ea- 
tabltohed  good  neighbor  policy  with  Mex- 
ico and  Canada"  and  by  tbe  Board  of  Im- 
migration Appeato  as  "predicated  upon  In- 
ternational relations  maintained  and  cher- 
ished between  friendly  neighbors."  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  argued  In  a  legal  affidavit  In 
19M  that  termination  of  the  commuter  pro- 
gram would  adversely  affect  relations  be- 
tween our  country  and  Mexico. 

The  status  of  commuters  to  only  one  of 
many  examples  of  our  concern  with  tbe  ef- 
fect of  our  Immigration  policies  on  our  In- 
ternational relations.  The  "bracaro"  program 
to  another.  Moreover,  in  a  study  prepared  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Immigration,  tbe  Immigration  Service  also 
cited  in  this  connection  tbe  appointment  by 
President  Johnson  of  a  special  envoy  "to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  the  Mexican  border 
area  with  the  objective  of  Improving  trade 
relations  between  tbe  two  coimtrles  as  a 
step  forwaird  to  improving  the  economy  of 
both  Bides  of  tbe  border  area"  and  the  estab- 
Itohment  in  1966  of  a  Joint  United  States- 
Mexican  Commission  on  Economic  and  So- 
cial Development  of  tbe  Border  Area.  Tbe 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  itself  which 
recommended  deferment  of  numerical  limi- 
tations on  Weetem  Hemisphere  immigration 
referred  to  our  special  relationships  with 
Canada  and  Mexico  as  have  nxunerous  wlt- 
neoses  testifying  on  other  bills  l>efore  the 
United  States  Congress.  Appended  to  the 
very  report  on  KM.  8713  are  the  dissenting 
views  of  certain  Congressmen  who  expressed 
their  concern  that  this  bill  would  subject 
Mexican  Americans  to  employment  discrim- 
ination, a  matter  which  may  also  be  consid- 
ered significant  by  the  Mexican  government. 

Congressional  attention  to  Immigration  In 
recent  decades  has  reflected  the  Intense 
and  continuing  sensitivity  of  virtually  every 
relevant  organ  of  our  govenmient  to  the 
effect  of  our  Unmlgratlon  policies  on  Mexi- 
can-American relations. 

The  Judiciary  Committees  Ijearlngs  may 
not  have  been  the  sole  appropriate  forum  for 
coDSlderlng  the  international  implications  of 
the  Mexican  exodus  HJl.  8713  to  designed  to 
effect.  Hopefully,  however,  we  will  not  de- 
fault In  confronting  these  Issues. 

The  bill  shoTild  be  referred  for  considera- 
tion by  tbe  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee where  a  more  comprehensive  study  can 
be  conducted  of  the  complex  problems  which 
contribute  to  immigration  violations  on  our 
Southwest  border.  Such  a  study  could  Include 
a  survey  of  the  economic  problems  straddling 
the  border,  actions  taken  by  our  government, 
including  termination  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram and  the  effects  thereof,  and  the  im- 
pact of  current  and  proposed  Immigration 
legislation  on  our  relations  with  Mexico. 
Such  an  Investigation,  h(^>efuUy,  would  sug- 
gest Congressional  means  perhaps  with  Ex- 
ecutive cooperation  by  which  the  assault 
to  our  border  can  be  reduced  with  minimal 
negative  consequences  to  our  relations  with 
Mexico,  and  could  result  in  a  revitallzatlon 
of  our  good  neighbor  policy. 

A  similar  letter  to  being  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SrAiruT  Mahjcaw. 


MARINE  BICENTENNIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Bir.  Talcott)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
an  inqxirtant  date  In  American  history, 
for  today  maiiEs  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  UJB.  Marine  Corps.  Two  centuries 
ago  our  colleagues  in  the  Continental 
Congress  authorised  two  battalions  of 
Marines  to  be  raised  and  equUved. 
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Since  that  November  10  of  1775  more 
than  3  million  Americans  have  served 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  their  senioe 
has  brought  honor  and  glory  to  their 
flag  and  to  our  Nation.  E^ngraved  on  the 
base  of  the  Marine  Memorial  at  Arling- 
ton is  a  tribute  to  the  corps  from  Heel 
Admiral  Nlmltz  who  said  of  those  brave 
men  who  stormed  across  the  Padflc 
winning  victory  after  victory.  "Uncon- 
mon  valor  was  a  common  virtue." 

Uncommon  valor  has  been  part  of  the 
Marine  legacy  for  200  years.  The  British 
are  said  to  have  spared  the  quarters  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
at  the  Marine  barracks  here  in  Wash- 
ington because  of  the  valorous  fli^t  by 
Marines  at  Bladensburg  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

During  the  1800'8  Marines  served  in 
every  dime  and  place;  wiping  out 
pirates  on  the  shores  of  Tripoli,  and 
storming  the  halls  on  Montezeuma  in 
the  siege  of  Chapultepec  during  our  War 
with  Mexico.  In  the  War  Between  the 
States,  Bfarines  served  with  great  valor 
on  both  sides. 

The  current  century  has  seen  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Marine  Corps  ready  and 
able  to  defend  freedom  and  American 
interests  wherever  they  might  be  found. 
In  World  War  I  Marines  in  Prance  won 
admiration  of  our  allies,  and  the  re- 
spect of  our  enemies.  The  5th  and  6th 
Marine  Regiments  fought  with  imcom- 
mon  ferocity  on  the  ground,  and  were 
joined  for  the  first  time  by  Marines  in 
the  air,  thus  forming  the  genesis  for  the 
future  Marine  air-ground  team. 

Tlie  years  between  the  World  Wars 
found  Marines  serving  American  inter- 
ests in  many  ways.  The  corps  was  devd- 
(Vlng  expertise  in  amphibious  and  un- 
conventional warfare  which  would  soon 
be  invaluable  to  the  corps. 

December  7,  1941.  has  been  caUed  a 
day  of  Infamy,  and  that  it  certainly  was. 
But  it  was  also  the  opening  act  for  one 
of  the  most  glorious  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  corps.  The  days  after  Pearl 
Harbor  were  dai^  days  for  America. 
U.S.  Forces  were  on  the  retreat  all 
across  the  Pacific,  and  we  had  great 
need  for  a  hero.  One  of  our  former  col- 
leagues was  such  a  man,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  his  duty  was  a  bright  page,  in- 
deed, for  all  Americans.  MaJ.  James 
Devereux  commanded  a  small  force  of 
underequlpped  Marines  on  Wake  Island, 
a  small  refueling  stop  for  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Clippers  in  the  Pacific.  The  island, 
however,  had  strategic  importance  to 
the  Japanese,  and  after  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  they  turned  to  attack 
Wake  Island.  Pew  expected  the  greatly 
outnumbered  and  outgunned  garrison  to 
put  up  more  than  token  resistance,  but 
Devereux  and  his  men  were  Marines, 
and  Marines  do  not  give  in. 

The  fight  waged  for  days,  and  then  for 
weeks,  and  when  it  finally  was  over  the 
Japanese  had  captured  Wake,  but  the 
victory  belonged  to  Major  Devereux 
and  his  gaUant  men.  They  had  fought 
against  all  odds,  they  had  fought  on 
alone,  and  they  had  nearly  defeated  a 
superior  Japanese  force  which  had  ex- 
pected to  capture  the  island  with  no  ef- 
fort whatsoever. 

The  march  back  across  the  Pacific 
would  add  new  battle  streamers  to  Ma- 
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line  colors,  and  would  engrave  in  fire 
and  blood  the  names  of  Marine  victories 
for  all  of  history.  Guadalcanal,  Tarawa, 
Cape  Glouster,  Salpan,  Guam.  Okinawa, 
and  Iwo  Jlma.  Names  that  recall  that 
uncommon  valor  was  a  common  virtue. 

Korea  soon  became  the  next  Marine 
battlefield,  with  the  Marine  Brigade  de- 
fending the  perimeter  around  Pusan, 
and  then  storming  over  the  seawall  at 
Inchon.  Those  who  served  will  never  for- 
get the  march  north,  and  then  the  sud- 
den entry  of  Chinese  forces  from  across 
the  Yalu.  Marines  were  surrounded  miles 
from  support,  but  they  turned,  and 
bringing  tl^eir  dead  and  their  equipment 
the  1st  Marine  Division  fought  its  way 
to  the  sea.  Gen.  Chesty  Puller,  one  of  the 
great  Marine  heroes  was  asked  if  the  di- 
vision was  retreating,  and  his  answer 
says  much  for  the  pride  and  spirit  of  all 
Marines.  "I  feel  sorry  for  "em,"  Puller 
said,  "they  have  us  surrounded,  they 
won't  get  away  this  time:" 

In  Vietnam  Marines  again  were  called 
on  to  fight  a  difQcult  war,  one  which 
would  not  conform  to  traditional  beliefs. 
But  despite  the  difficulties,  and  despite 
.  the  problems.  Marines  served  with  honor 
and  with  valor. 

Now  the  corps  is  ready  to  march 
smartly  into  the  third  century.  Tech- 
niques change,  weapons  change,  but  the 
basic  fact  is  that  in  any  war  the  ground  is 
controlled  by  the  man  with  a  rifle  who 
can  take  it  and  hold  it.  The  Marines  are 
still  a  few  good  men,  who  specialize  in 
taking,  and  holding  anjrthing  they  are 
asked  to. 

Marines  are  a  special  breed.  Even 
Marine  heroes  are  not  typical.  They  re- 
member an  early  Commandant,  Archi- 
bald Henderson,  who  nailed  a  note  on  the 
front  door  of  his  quarters  during  the 
period  when  Marines  were  fighting  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida,  which  said.  "Gone 
to  fight  Indians."  Men  such  as  Dan 
Daily  and  "Manila"  John  Basilone  are 
still  remembered  with  fondness.  Lew  Dia- 
mond, who  was  said  to  be  able  to  drop 
a  mortar  roimd  down  a  chimney  at  1,000 
yards,  is  still  used  as  a  guide  for  young 
Marines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  200  years  Marines 
have  served  with  valor,  with  loyalty  and 
with  bravery  which  have  esuTied  them  the 
respect  of  the  world,  lliey  have  proved 
that  their  motto.  Semper  Fidelis — al- 
ways faithful — must  be  honored. 

Today  is  a  day  on  which  all  Marines 
can  look  back  with  great  pride  on  their 
accomplishments.  They  say  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  ex-Marine,  and  that 
is  true.  There  is  something  about  the 
famed  Marine  Esprit  de  Corps  which  re- 
mains engraved  on  a  man's  heart  for  life. 

In  honoring  all  Marines  today,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  farewell  address  given  In 
this  room  some  years  ago  by  General 
MacArthur.  He  was  remembering  the 
long  grey  line,  but  liis  words  seem  very 
V>propriate  for  today.  He  reminded  us 
that  men  come  and  then  pass  frcxn  view, 
and  that  even  the  most  admired  wlU 
eventually  fade  away,  but  he  reminded  us 
that  ■vihaX,  remains  is  what  is  important, 
and  that  is,  "the  corps,  acd  the  cxncp^, 
and  the  coip«.'* 


THE  U.S.  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE — 
A  "SICK"  ORGANIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastkk)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service — USES — ^located 
within  the  Manpower  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  emplosrment  services  to 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed  by 
means  of  a  Federal-State  network  of 
employment  offices,  now  numbering  ap- 
proximately 2,400. 

Although  the  Employment  Service  is 
100  percent  federally  funded,  the  States 
thecoselves  are  responsible  for  the  op- 
eration of  local  offices  and,  in  effect,  the 
day-to-day  administration  of  Employ- 
ment Service  activities.  The  Federal 
Government's  role  is  one  of  policy  de- 
termination, technical  assistance,  and 
procedural  formulation. 

The  history  of  USES  goes  back  to  its 
inception  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
of  1933.  At  that  time  the  country  was  in 
the  depth  of  a  depression  and  imemploy- 
ment  was  at  an  all-time  liigh.  Because  of 
the  economic  hardsliips,  the  Congress 
saw  fit  to  establish  an  organization 
whose  purpose  was  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed secure  temporary  or  permanent 
emplosnnent.  It  could  be  looked  upon  as 
a  labor  exchange  program  designed  to 
place  the  unemployed  in  suitable  Jobs 
through  the  cooperation  of  employers. 
After  40  years  one  would  assume  that 
as  the  largest  employment  agency  in 
the  country,  with  over  2,400  offices,  and 
having  computerized  job  listings  along 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  job  ap- 
pUcants,  employers  would  be  very  will- 
ing to  use  this  absolutely  free  placement 
service  called  the  USES;  however,  such 
is  not  the  case. 

USES  has  degenerated  from  a  fairly 
effective  organization  to  one  which  has 
been  described  in  an  internal  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  study  as  a  sick  organiza- 
tion and  in  deep  trouble. 

During  its  first  30  years,  the  mission 
of  USES  was  widely  known  and  effec- 
tively carried  out.  It  was  not  until  the 
mid-sixties  that  the  functions  of  USES 
started  to  change.  It  wels  during  this 
decade  tliat  USES  was  directed  to  give 
priority  in  job  placement  services  to  the 
disadvantaged.  The  effect  that  this  has 
had  on  USES  has  been  disastrous.  The 
fact  that  the  disadvantaged  should  be 
aided  in  search  for  employment  is  not 
the  question.  The  issue  is  the  way  in 
which  the  ever-changing  priorities  of 
USES  have  been  carried  out,  and  the  de- 
biUtating  effect  changing  priorities  have 
had  on  USES. 

As  an  ex-employee  of  USES  told  me, 
the  standard  joke  in  the  Employment 
Service  is,  "To  whom  are  we  giving 
priority  this  week?"  The  bottom  line  on 
USES  is  this:  When  the  emphasis  is 
placed  on  status  of  the  am)Ucant,  the 
relationship  between  the  employers  and 
the  State  Employment  OfDces  has  de- 
generated. Few  will  argue  that  If  the  em- 
ployers do  not  use  the  Emplojrment  Serv- 
ice there  will  be  no  listing  of  jobs  to  place 


applicants  in,  and  service  of  USES  will 
be  of  little  value  to  anyone.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  USES  is  mandated  by 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  to  give  prefer- 
ence in  Job  placement  to  veterans  and 
the  handicapped.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  veterans  handicapped  preference  has 
yet  to  l}e  demonstrated. 

The  basic  question,  which  must  be 
answered  after  40  years  of  existence,  is 
what  is  the  mission  of  USES  in  1975  and 
what  will  it  be  in  the  future? 

USES  has  had  many  services,  other 
than  simply  Job  placements,  which  are 
related  to  its  main  functions.  It  obtains 
employer  listings  of  job  openings,  pro- 
vides counseling  services,  training,  and 
testing.  Besides  these  fimctions,  USES 
has  the  responsibiUty  of  overseeing  the 
imemployment  insurance — UI — pro- 
gram, in  the  early  1960's  a  reorganiza- 
tion took  place  which  removed  USES 
from  direct  responsibility  for  the  im- 
employment insurance  program.  There 
still  is  a  strong  cormection,  however,  be- 
tween the  programs  because  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claimants  are  required 
to  file  a  job  application  with  USES  before 
they  can  collect  compensation.  I  will  dis- 
cuss USES  implications  on  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  at  a  later  point. 
Presently,  I  would  like  to  enumerate 
specific  weaknesses  of  the  service. 

The  operation  of  USES  is  laden  witti 
unchecked  problems  that  have  made  a 
sham  of  its  official  purpose  of  finding 
jobs  for  the  Nation's  unemployed.  Its 
problems  can  be  divided  into  two  areas: 
First,  internal  management  difficulties, 
and  second,  external  problems  relating 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Service. 

THE    INTEXNAL    DUTICULTIES    OF   USES 

A  recent  internal  Department  of  Labor 
study  of  USES  reported  that  manage- 
ment was  one  area  in  which  USES  is  very 
weak.  As  the  report  states,  many  of  the 
"fimctional  areas  of  USES  perform  re- 
sponsibilities on  a  unilateral  approach 
without  evidence  of  an  established 
framework  of  USES  priorities."  A  lack 
of  communication  was  discovered  be- 
tween the  managers  and  the  employees. 
USES  employees  were  operating  in  solely 
their  own  interests  under  no  central 
game  plan  developed  by  management. 
Surely,  if  USES  is  to  survive  and  oper- 
ate efficioitly.  then  it  must  develop  a 
strong  team  building  effort.  Apparently. 
the  effort  to  install  the  management  by 
objectives  program  within  Labor  has  not 
been  effective  in  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istration. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  lack  of  con- 
tinuity of  total  USES  interest  has  been 
low  morale.  One  USES  employee  fears 
that  "the  future  of  USES  is  question- 
able." Another  USES  official  maintained 
that  "there  is  a  conspiracy  to  do  away 
with  USES,"  thus  creating  an  Insecure 
atmosphere  within  the  Agency. 

Besides  the  manager-anployee  diffi- 
culties, there  are  difficulties  between  the 
national  and  regional  offices.  The  report 
found  that  there  was  no  expression  of 
confidence  betvreen  national  and  regional 
levels  at  either  end.  With  such  a  large 
organization,  there  is  obviously  a  real 
need  for  effective  leadership  and  a  part- 
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aerahlp  relationship.  The  absence  of 
•uch.  reduces  the  Iznpact  of  USES  to  an 
almost  mlnlnua  force. 

Tixen  Is  also  evidence  In  USES  of  a 
lack  of  established  objectives.  There  are 
extreme  dUferences  of  opinion  In  USES 
emphasis  on  Job  placements,  develop- 
mental, and  experimental  activities, 
coimselinff.  testing,  and  training.  A  icey 
regional  affldal  complained  that — 

XJBMR  DMdB  to  g*t  back  to  the  bastes.  We 
bav*  Umt  touch  with  what  the  State*'  needs 
ve.  Tbe  national  oCBoe  oontlnaes  to  dangle 
•Kperbnental  and  devMopmental  carrots,  and 
the  States  grab  the  bait. 
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TO  eradicate  these  problems,  USES 
must  be  given  the  responsibility  to  estab- 
lish srane  concrete  objectives  both  on 
the  national  level  as  wen  as  on  the  re- 
gional level.  In  addition  to  this,  USES 
must  supply  strong  and  effective  leader- 
ship from  the  national  office.  The  na- 
tional ofOce  needs  to  develop  an  efficient 
channel  of  communication  with  the  re- 
gional ofDces  in  an  effort  to  strengthen 
the  partno^hip  which  hopefully  still 
exists. 

Tniere  were  other  problem  areas  with- 
in USES  which  the  study  discovered 
Some  of  these  include: 
^Irst  Overlap  of  program  functions: 
USES  Arorentlceshlp  Information  Cen- 
ter performs  the  same  function  as  the 
Bureau  of  Apprmticeship  and  Train- 
ing. The  National  Employers  Commit- 
tee which  offers  USES  recommendations 
overlaps  the  functions  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  Improvement  Program. 

Second.  Inexcusable  delays  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  Employment  Security 
Manual  have  resulted  in  the  existence  of 
an  obsolete  dociunent. 

Third.  Cost-benefits  studies  need  to 
be  conducted  before  any  other  expansion 
of  programs  Is  initiated.  The  Local  Of- 
fice Project  and  the  Washington  Oppor- 
tunities for  Women  need  to  be  evalu- 
ated. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  MA  study 
revealed  that  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Bdanpower  sent  a  memorandum 
in  October  of  1973  to  key  officials  and 
assistant  regional  directors  highlight- 
ing some  of  the  problem  areas.  The 
•tod^  noted  that  today,  2  years  later,  the 
Service  shows  littie  or  no  progress  made 
Ineorrecting  these  areas.  A  brief  partial 
luting  of  these  problems  are: 
^^Plrst,  lack  of  confidence  in  ESARS— 
pnployment  Service  AutMnated  Report- 
ing System; 

Second,  lack  of  expertise  in  regional 
ofllces; 

Third,  tendency  to  concentrate  on  the 
niore  glamorous  programs; 

PWUi.  states  are  not  involved  enough 
in  detamlnlng  thdr  own  wwkload,  and 

Fifth,  thm  is  a  need  to  locate  the 
local  oOees  where  busineeses  are 

■nius  USES  is  plagued  with  internal 
xvoblons.  The  service  has  grown  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Tlie  budget  a  decade  ago 
was  POO  million,  while  today  It  is  ap- 
ProMdUng  $600  millkm-an  Increase  of 
200  percent.  The  staff  has  gttnm  as  well 
M  the  Individual  number  of  regional  and 
toMl  offloes  around  the  country.  The 
SrSL?",*?*??*^  **•  programs  from 
iS«.!?f^*,Jf^'  «<*«««  function, 
without  really  increasing  its  effective- 


ness. It  has  turned  Into  one  more  govern- 
mental bureaucracy  that  has  lost  sight 
of  its  important  task  of  finding  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed.  To  be  fair  to  USES,  I 
must  point  out  that  some  of  its  ever- 
changing  priorities  have  been  mandated 
by  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
who  perhaps  can  be  given  some  of  the 
blame  for  the  present  condition  of  USES. 

KXTSSMAL  OIFFJC'ULTIES 

The  previously  mentioned  internal 
study  was  limited  to  internal  problems  of 
USES.  WhUe  it  did  an  effective  Job  in 
outlining  these  problem  areas,  it  did  not 
deal  with  an  equally  important  area,  the 
effectiveness  of  USES'  programs.  I  now 
want  to  concentrate  on  two  main  re- 
sponsibilities of  USES:  First,  obtaining 
job  openings  from  employers,  and  second, 
placing  Job  applicants  in  these  openings 
The  number  of  jobs  listed  with  the 
State  empl03Tnent  services  has  decreased 
over  the  past  few  years.  The  reason  for 
this,  according  to  some  sources,  is  that 
employers. regard  the  employment  serv- 
ice as  the  placement  agency  of  last  re- 
sort. As  a  president  of  a  State  employ- 
ment association  suggested.  If  USES  were 
truly  effective,  employers  would  be  using 
the  "State's  free  service  instead  of  pri- 
vate agencies  which  charge  fees  averag- 
ing $600  per  placement."  Employer  com- 
plaints most  often  heard  about  USES  are 
that  the  Service  either  does  not  respond 
with  Job  applicants  or  that  the  appli- 
cants turn  out  to  be  imqualifled. 

A  further  complaint  is  that  the  service 
of  USES  takes  too  long.  Indeed,  another 
factor  of  USES'  failure  in  this  area  is  the 
recent  figures  for  fiscal  1975  released  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  It  reported 
that  nationally  the  number  of  job  open- 
ings filed  by  employers  has  dropped  by  20 
percent  since  fiscal  1974.  The  state  of 
Wisconsin  recorded  a  23  percent  drop  in 
Job  listings  for  the  same  period.  If  USES 
Is  to  operate  effectively,  it  must  reverse 
this  trend.  To  place  applicants  there 
must  be  available  jobs.  Such  alarming  1 
year  decreases  point  to  the  need  for  seri- 
ous and  immediate  attention. 

■Die  second  area  of  concentration  deals 
with  plachig  Job  applicants.  In  fiscal 
1975,  the  Department  of  Labor  reports 
that  over  15  million  indlvidiials  filed 
job  applications  with  the  public  employ- 
ment services,  but  that  only  3.1  million 
were  placed  In  Jobs.  This  means  that  ap- 
Pro^ma.teiy  20  percent  of  those  who  ap- 
Wled  for  onployment  were  successful  in 
obtahilng  stme  type  of  employment.  The 
fljrure  for  Job  applicants  represents  a 
13  percent  hicrease  over  the  number  of 
appUcants  for  1974.  The  placement  fig- 
ure for  1974  is  comparatively  the  same 
as  for  fiscal  1976.  What  this  means  is 
that  as  applications  are  increasing  the 
placement  flgxu-es  are  constant 

The  figures  for  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sto  are  even  less  encouraging.  In  fiscal 
1975,  329,395  applicants  were  available 
Out  of  this  59.807  Job  placements  were 
recorded.  This  means  that  18  percent  of 
the  applicants  available  were  placed,  less 
than  the  national  figure.  The  State  fig- 
ure for  fiscal  1974  was  approximately  24 
percent  wlilch.  In  that  year,  ranked  Wis- 
consin as  35th  In  terms  of  percentage  of 
Job  placements.  Comparing  the  figures 
for  the  2  years,  we  noted  that  Job  place- 


ment has  dropped  well  over  20  percent 
in  the  span  of  1  year.  Comparing  this  to 
the  30  percent  Increase  in  Job  applica- 
tions in  1976,  the  problem  becomes  all 
the  more  evident.  If  USES  is  to  be  con- 
sidered effective.  It  must  Increase  Its 
niunber  of  job  placements. 

One  encouraging  mark  the  Wisconsin 
State  service  achieved  during  fiscal  1975 
is  that  it  filled  approximately  67  percent 
of  the  openings  that  were  filed  by  em- 
ployers. In  fiscal  1974,  they  filled  only 
61  percent,  meaning  that  the  increase 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  positive  gain. 
However,  with  more  applicants  and  few- 
er openings,  an  Increase  in  placements 
would  be  expected. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  avoided  link- 
ing the  performance  of  USES  with  the 
present  economy.  Making  the  economy 
the  scapegoat  for  the  performance  of 
USES  would  only  serve  to  divert  our  at- 
tention from  these  problems  which  are 
divorced  from  the  economy;  namely,  the 
principles  of  sound  management  and 
their  application. 

mmtFLOrtdXHT  nfSTTRAMCX  CLAIMANTS 
PBOBLZMS 

According  to  the  law,  all  persons  ap- 
plying for  unemployment  compensation 
must  also  file  an  application  with  their 
local  office  of  USES.  This  necessitates  a 
close  relationship  between  the  unemploy- 
ment Insmance  program,  and  USES.  In 
some  local  offices  the  same  person  is  in 
charge  of  both  USES  and  the  unemplc^. 
ment  Insurance.  One  USES  official,  while 
reluctant  to  openly  admit  it,  said  that 
this  created  problems  in  that  no  one 
really  knew  who  was  in  charge  of  what. 

Furthermore,  it  was  stated  that  when 
the  unemployment  insurance  and  USES 
had  such  close  ties,  they  tended  to  bor- 
row employees  from  each  other  during 
theh"  "heavy  seasons."  Such  a  close  con- 
nection and  use  of  personnel  does  not 
further  the  effectiveness  of  either  the 
tmemployment  Insurance  or  USES. 

When  unemployment  insurance  claim- 
ants were  first  required  to  register  for 
Jobs,  USES  expected  to  be  able  to  place 
them  quickly.  These  claimants  were 
people  with  recent  work  experience  and 
skills  which  they  felt  would  be  market- 
able. Unfortunately,  their  expectations 
were  too  high,  and  although  many 
claimants  filed  for  jObs;  some  had  no 
desire  to  obtain  emplosmient.  There  were 
people  collecting  unonployment  insur- 
ance while  expecting  to  be  rehired  by 
their  former  employers.  There  were  also 
claimants  who  just  wanted  to  collect  un- 
emplojmient  InsiU'ance  as  long  as  possi- 
ble and  simply  filed  with  USES  in  order 
to  do  so.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
1958,  indicated  that  realistically: 

The  chief  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
employment  serrlce  aeeroB  to  be  to  provide  a 
job  avallablUty  test  for  workers  filing  for 
unemployment  Insurance. 

To  highlight  this  problem  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  had 
almost  330,000  Job  appUcants,  of  which. 
40  percent  were  unemployment  InsiU'ance 
claimants.  However,  of  the  59,700  placed 
in  Jobs,  only  14  percent  were  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claimants.  The  most  re- 
cent figures  for  fiscal  1976  are  not  much 
better.  According  to  data  released  by 
USES  which  covers  the  period  ffndipg 
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August  31,  1975,  42  percent  of  the  total 
applicants  so  far  this  year  were  imem- 
ployment  claimants,  while  only  9  per- 
cent of  the  total  placements  were 
claimants. 

The  high  percentage  of  appllcemts  and 
the  low  percentage  of  placements  of  im- 
emplosmient  insurance  claimants  is 
cause  for  alarm. 

CONCLUSION 

The  preceding  discourse  has  been  of- 
fered with  the  intent  of  highlighting  a 
few  of  USES's  problems.  There  are  other 
problems  such  as  the  time  lag  it  takes  to 
place  applicants,  and  the  need  for  an 
effective  follow  up  on  placements  to 
check  their  continued  employment.  The 
problems  are  numerous.  USES  in  prin- 
ciple is  an  important  service  to  the 
people. 

In  practice,  however,  it  has  become  a 
bureaucratic  nightmare  and  has  failed 
to  effectively  help  the  unemployed  find 
jobs.  If  the  problems  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  are  to  be  solved,  an  evalu- 
ation, and  perhaps  restructuring  of  the 
agency  by  Congress,  is  drastically  needed. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  the  in- 
vestigative arm  of  Congress,  is  currently 
in  the  process  of  completing  a  study  of 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  USES. 
It  is  expected  that  the  study  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  at  which  time  it  is  my  hope  that 
Congress  will  take  action  necessary  to 
revamp  the  operations  and  management 
of  USES  to  insure  that  it  effectively  ful- 
fills the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  OR 
CONSUMER  DECEPTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genOe- 
man  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  prior  to  this  vote  on  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection  argiunents  have 
been  heard  either  extolling  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  creation  of  an 
agency  to  represent  consumers  or  decry- 
ing the  further  enlargement  and  intru- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government  in  pri- 
vate affairs.  Most  of  the  criticism  con- 
sists of  charges  usually  associated  with  a 
"holy  war."  Both  extremes  were  well- 
represented — at  least  in  number  of  sup- 
porters— but  they  did  not  ask  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  real  questions  in  this 
issue:  Can  a  program  of  consumer  rep- 
resentation that  is  compatible  with  our 
present  agency  structure  be  formulated, 
and  if  one  can,  is  the  agency  that  would 
be  created  by  H.R.  7575  the  proper  ve- 
hicle to  effectively  meet  that  goal? 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  the  con- 
siuner  movement  and  as  a  consistent 
voter  for  consumer  legislation  before 
Congress,  I  am  most  obviously  Interested 
in  creating  an  effective  and  responsive 
environment  within  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy for  consumer  interests.  All  too  often 
we  mouth  the  rhetoric  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the 
governed.  Yet  there  is  siibstantlal  evi- 
dence to  support  the  argument  that  the 
Federal  Government  ignores  the  public 
or,  even  worse,  harms  the  peoide  it  Is 
supposed  to  serve. 
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It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  voted 
against  this  legislation.  However,  in  light 
of  my  analysis  and  ev^uation  of  avail- 
able Information  regarding  the  probable 
effectiveness  and  costs  of  this  proposed 
agency,  I  am  convinced  that  my  posi- 
tion was  the  only  correct  choice  available 
tome. 

There  is  a  long  history  of  consumer 
legislation  that  goes  back  at  least  as  far 
as  1906.  Whenever  an  agency  division 
was  established  in  an  attempt  to  provide 
strong  support  for  the  consiuner,  the 
major  impediment  to  successful  opera- 
tion in  evei7  case  to  date  has  come  from 
the  failure  to  clearly  define  "consumer" 
and  "consumer  Interest."  I  feel  certain 
that  the  definitions  contained  in  H.R. 
7575  will  present  the  same  difficulties. 

According  to  the  legislation,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  can  Intervene  in  an  agency's  reg- 
ulatory process  when  he  determines  that 
such  a  proceeding  "may  substantially  af- 
fect the  Interest  of  consumers."  I  ques- 
tion tiie  underljring  assumption  that 
there  is  one  identifiable  "consumer  in- 
terest." There  are  a  myriad  of  consumer 
interests:  Low  price,  high  quality,  ade- 
quate warranty,  availability  of  service, 
product  durability,  beauty,  safety,  manu- 
facturer, not  to  mention  availability  of 
selection.  Without  question,  some  of 
these  "consumer  Interests"  are  in  conflict 
with  one  another.  Individual  consumers 
continually  disagree  as  to  the  most  pref- 
erable trade-off  between  product  life  or 
performance  and  lower  price,  as  one 
example. 

Also,  is  the  consumer  interest  different 
from  the  interests  of  environmentalists? 
Are  less  expensive  but  safer  cars  to  take 
priority  over  less  pollution  automobiles? 
Does  the  consumer  interest  differ  from 
the  interests  of  the  poor  who,  for  ex- 
ample, of  necessity  may  purchase  cheap- 
er, inferior  products  because  they  can- 
not afford  the  expensive,  durable  prod- 
ucts? Is  the  consumer  Interest  always  the 
same  as  the  taxpayers'  interest?  Con- 
siuner advocacy  can  be  effective  when 
there  is  a  single  Interest  to  represent, 
but  when  a  conflict  of  Interest  between 
consumers  and  their  interests  exists,  rep- 
resentation is  well-nigh  Impossible.  On 
what  ba^  can  the  priority  of  consumer 
interests  be  determined?  In  my  opinion, 
an  agency  arguing  for  cheaper  prices — as 
opposed  to  more  durability — would  be 
representing  only  one  group  of  consum- 
ers and  not  the  Interests  of  consumers 
at  large. 

Even  among  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation there  is  obvious  disagreement  as  to 
which  Interests  would  be  represented. 
During  the  hearings  held  on  September 
21,  1973,  on  H.R.  14 — the  predecessor  to 
H.R.  7575 — ^Ralph  Nader  stated  that  the 
consiuner  advocate's  position  on  manda- 
tory seatbelt  devices  in  automobiles 
would  clearly  be  to  use  its  considerable 
powers  to  advocate  installation  of  such 
devices  in  the  Interests  of  consumers. 

However,  in  his  introductory  statement 
on  June  17, 1975,  at  the  hearings  held  on 
H.R.  7575,  Congressman  Frank  Horton — 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  that  bUl — 
stated  that  this  Agency  probably  would 
have  stepped  in  to  oppose  the  mandatory 
seatbelt  system  as  being  contrary  to  the 
consumer's  right  of  choice.  When  two 


men.  as  intelligent  and  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  the  consumer  as  these,  cannot 
agree  on  which  interest  is  the  "consumer 
interest"  to  represent.  It  underlines  for 
me  the  difficulty  the  bureaucrats  who  will 
staff  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
will  have  in  determining  whether  to  pro- 
tect the  interest^:  of  you  and  me  as  op- 
posed to  those  of  other  consumers. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  there 
is  no  single,  monolithic  consiuner  inter- 
est, despite  the  mandate  of  the  legislation 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  new 
Agency  will  determine  the  consumer  in- 
terest and  represent  it.  This  indeed  is  an 
incredibly  broad  and  vague  discretion, 
for  "consumer  interest"  is  at  best  amor- 
phous, multifaceted  and  composed  of 
competing  elements.  Do  we  really  want 
more  "big  brother"  government  and  more 
paternalistic  judgments  determining  our 
lifestyles? 

In  addition,  we  are  told  that  the  costs 
of  this  Agency  would  be  less  than  $10 
million  per  year.  However,  the  nearly 
identical  Senate  version  averages  $20 
million  per  year  for  its  budget.  I  question 
whether  the  Agency  can  fulfill  all  its 
functions,  as  delineated  in  the  bill,  and 
stay  within  either  budget.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily decided  on  this  $10  million  figure, 
only  to  have  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  report  that  this  would  staff  an 
agency  of  280  permanent  positions  for 
consumer  advocacy  and  representation, 
consumer  information  and  research,  con- 
sumer complaints,  and  program  direc- 
tions and  administrative  support. 

Since  some  of  the  leading  supporters 
of  this  bill  have  been  talking  about  an 
agency  staffed  by  at  least  400  lawyers,  I 
think  it  only  realistic  to  assume  that  a 
budget  request  of  $10  million  truly  repre- 
sents the  tip  of  the  cost  iceberg.  Based 
on  the  figures  cited  during  the  hearings 
and  the  floor  debate,  I  think  we  are  being 
asked  to  create  totally  imrealistic  expec- 
tations for  the  public  which  will  lesui  to 
further  disillusionment  and  C3mlcism 
about  our  Government  and  the  people 
who  run  it. 

Among  the  arguments  offered  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7575  we  hear  that  the  ex- 
isting Federal  agencies  are  not  respon- 
sive to  consumer  interests  and  that  an- 
other Government  agency  should  be  cre- 
ated to  represent  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers before  these  agencies.  These  reg- 
ulatory agencies  were  established  to 
serve  the  public  Interest.  If  they  are  not 
meeting  this  mandate.  Congress  should 
act  to  better  supervise  them:  we  should 
measure  their  functions  against  today's 
needs  and  establish  new  guidelines  that 
would  Insure  effective  performance.  If 
the  Federal  agencies  are  the  problem, 
can  the  creation  of  a  new  one  be  a  logi- 
cal solution? 

In  recent  years  consumerism  has  wit- 
nessed significant  and  Impressive  growth. 
Finally  there  is  some  momentum  within 
the  Government  as  many  Federal  agen- 
cies have  responded  to  this  movement. 
Regulatory  reform  has  been  discussed 
for  years,  but  at  last  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  agencies  themselves  are 
taking  steps  that,  I  hope,  will  make  re- 
form a  reality. 
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The  Federal  Trade  CcnninJasion,  for 
CTample,  has  taken  the  lead  In  allowing 
volunteer  groiqjs  to  take  part  in  activi- 
ties. In  the  case  of  the  PTC  this  practice 
hM  progressed  to  the  point  of  relmbiirs- 
mg  some  Interested  parties  for  legal,  ex- 
pert witness,  and  travel  fees.  As  these 
organizations  have  Increased  In  number 
they  have  also  Increased  In  effective- 
ness, through  Involvement  In  more 
Agency  activities  and  court  actions  En- 
couraging this— perhaps  through  tax  in- 
c«"^e»-an<l  giving  them  by  law  greater 
ability  to  participate  In  our  system  of 
government,  offers  greater  hope  for  all 
consumers  than  does  the  institutional- 
ization of  a  single  voice  for  our  many 
voices.  ^^ 

Then  do  exist  within  the  PMeral  bu- 
reaucracy—in  many  cases  deeply  sub- 
merged— ofDces  with  consumer-related 
responsibilities.  The  McCloskey  amend- 
DMnt  to  H.R.  7575,  in  part,  addressed  this 
situation.  I  prcwwe  that  Congress  use 
Its  oversight  authority  to  develop  a  sense 
of  responsiveness  within  these  offices— 
and  every  agency  and  department— to 
the  public.  Through  congressional  man- 
date it  should  be  reestablished  that  the 
Oovemment's  primary  function  Is  to 
jerve  the  people.  Before  the  constitu- 
Uonal  articles  which  created  this  form  of 
rovemment,  there  is  a  preamble  which 
Jeglns:  "We  the  People."  The  regulatory 
agencies  and  all  other  offices  are  an  ex- 
cnsion  of  this  government  and,  there- 
ore,  they  are  logically  Intended  to  serve 
he  public  Interest. 

^*?*w«  ?**"  ^^^^  *^  responsibility 
)y  establishing  a  new  agency  to  further 
»nfuse  the  public  and  pubUc  servants 
et  us  act  affirmatively  and  boldly  to  re- 
onn  and,  if  necessary,  to  restructure  our 
■egulatoiy  system  so  that  there  can  be 
10  doubt  that  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress 
ind  the  people  that  the  Government  does 
a  fact  serve  the  public  Interest 

The  last  point  on  which  I  feel  com- 

]»elled  to  oppose  this  legislation  is  the 

'  1!!^5?'«°'  «eniptlons  to  the  Agency's 

urisdlction.  "Hie  Senate  version  assumed 

^  ^-i**V**'**^**«'  o^  an  amorphous 
i  rowd-pleaser  with  a  little  something  in- 
(luded— or  excluded  In  some  cases— to 
1  lease  every  special  Interest  group.  At- 

Empts  were  made  to  make  this  bill  slml- 
1  irly  a  weak,  ineffective  addition  to  the 

"«aucratlc  morass  hidden  behind  the 
«  toothless  watchdog  agency  given  a 
\  Ague  mandate  over  im/ioWmMq  tnter- 
« »ts,  underfunded  in  the  name  of  econ- 
f  '^i^^  «""«*'  by  the  cancer  of  special 
t  iterests  who  fantasize  about  Its  effec- 
t  venesB  for  othen. 

TOie  passage  of  HJl.  7675  will  not  help 
a  :hleve  reform  and  creation  of  this  new 
«  rency,  wffl  not  provide  per  se  an  effec- 
t  ve  spokesman  for  the  public's  interests 

Bath  a  bulls  an  insult  to  the  American 
P  »ple  upon  whom  this  Congress  is  at- 
ti  mptlng  to  foist  this  charade.  The  peo- 
P  e  deserve  better  from  their  Oovem- 
n  ent. 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
united  Natioos  General  Assembly  is  ex- 
pected to  vote  on  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism.  I  urge 
the  General  Assembly  to  reject  this  de- 
plorable resolution  overwhelmingly. 

I  also  Implore  my  colleagues  to  add 
their  voices  to  mine  today  in  an  effort  to 
show  the  TJH.  General  Assembly  the  folly 
of  its  Social.  Humanitarian  and  Cultiu-al 
Committee,  which  took  the  original,  mis- 
guided action  to  approve  such  a  resolu- 
tion. 

If  the  UJf .  General  Assembly  does  ap- 
prove thl/»  resolution,  then  I  fear  there 
will  be  grave  consequences  for  the  cause 
of  future  peace  and  for  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  international  forum 
to  promote  harmony  among  all  countries. 

It  must  be  made  crystal  clear  to  the 
X7J*.  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
strongly  condemns  this  anti-Zionism 
resolution.  Itself  a  racist  statement. 

More  than  400  of  us  In  the  House  spon- 
sored, when  it  was  first  introduced,  the 
majority  leader's  resolution  and  similar 
resolutions  expressing  this  feeling  about 
the  UJI.  committee's  action.  I  hope  the 
General  Assembly  heeds  this  sense  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  UJ^.  to  adopt 
the  anti-Zionism  measure  would  be  a 
denial  of  Its  own  charter,  which  has  the 
expressed  stated  purpose  of  developing 
friendly  relations  among  nations  based 
on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  all  peo- 
ples. 

The  charter  also  contains  the  following 
statements,  and  I  quote: 

To  adileve  International  co-operation  in 
Bolvlng  International  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic. Boclal,  ciUtural.  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  in  promoting  and  encoiiraglng 
respact  for  human  rights  and  for  fundamen- 
tal fteedoma  for  aU  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 
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E  EPIORmO  THE  UJf.'S  ANTI-ZION- 
ISM REBOLimON 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
V  evlousorder  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
nin  fron  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is 
n  oognlied  for  10  minutes. 


I  ask  the  U  JJ.  General  Assembly  how  it 
would  be  Uvlng  by  Its  own  charter  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  "respect  Tor  human 
rights  and  for  fundamental  fn  edoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race  sex 
language  or  religion"  If  it  were  to  pass 
the  antl-Zlonlsm  resolution. 

The  answer  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
would  not  be  Uving  by  Its  own  charter 
for  approval  of  the  resolution  Is  a  direct 
endorsement  of  the  racist.  antl-SemltIsm 
which  throughout  history  has  denied 
human  rifiJits  to  Jews  and  has  contrib- 
uted to  friction  among  peoples  and  na- 
tions. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this  coun- 
try's representative  to  the  UJ^.  commit- 
tee, when  he  condemned  this  resolution 
and  said  it  actually  brought  the  UJI.  to 
the  point  of  approving  "one  of  the  most 
virulent  forms  of  racism  known  to  his- 
tory"—anti-Semitism, 

Approval  of  anti-Semitism  by  the  UJJ 
or  any  other  organization,  government  or 
mdlyldual,  would  be  unconscionable,  Mr 
Chairman. 

Our  representative  was  correct  by  de- 
daring  ttiat  approval  of  the  resolution  by 
the  General  Assembly  would  compromise 
the  moral  authority  of  the  United  Na- 

JS!l.«^**  °'**°  ^  **»  ™aJor  claim  for 
crediblUty  in  dealing  with  member  na- 
tions. 

I  would  go  further  and  state  that  the 


anti-Zionism  action  is  a  form  of  moral 
wirrender  which,  by  Jeopardlztag  the 
UJj.'s  credibility,  greatly  reduces  its  ef- 
fecttveness  as  an  intemattonal  peace- 
keeping forum. 

Why  should  any  nation  heed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  VJS.,  or  foUow  its  recommen- 
dations, when  such  a  body  would  demon- 
strate an  obvious  lack  of  moral  Judgment 
and  ability  to  distinguish  right  fztnn 
wrong  if  it  passed  the  anti-Zionism 
measure? 

This  resolution  will  further  Interfere 
with  the  U.N.'s  work  because  It  encour- 
ages hostility  among  the  member  na- 
tions, and  among  the  citizens  of  these 
nations.  Such  hostility  ah-eady  has  taken 
Its  toll  hi  war,  especially  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  anti-Zionism  reso- 
lution also  is  being  interpreted  as  the 
first  step  In  a  renewed  campaign  to  de- 
stroy the  Jewish  State  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  would  hope  this  would  not  be  the 
case,  and  that  this  regrettable  mistake 
by  the  U JI.  wlU  be  rectified  today. 

For  the  Arab  nations  and  theh:  allies 
who  supported  this  resolution  must  fln- 
aUy  come  to  realize  that  Just  as  Pales- 
tinian refugees  must  be  given  shelter 
and  humanitarian  aid,  the  State  of  Is- 
rael must  continue  to  exist  to  provide  a 
homeland  for  Jews  the  world  over. 

The  same  respect  for  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  which  the  Arabs  are 
demanding  for  the  Palestinians,  and 
which  the  UJI.  charter  endeavors  to  se- 
cure for  all  people,  also  must  be  guaran- 
teed to  Jews  and  Israelis. 

The  United  States,  and  this  Congress 
are  committed  to  such  a  policy,  and  by 
now  I  would  think  that  the  Arabs  and 
the  U.N.  would  recognize  that 

Rejection  by  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  anti-Zionism  resolution  would 
be  a  positive  Indication  that  it  has  come 
to  this  recognition,  and  also  returned  to 
its  moral  senses. 


THE  DISMISSAL  OP  SECRETARY 
SCHLESINGER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haxiltoit)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  pretend  to  understand  all  the  aspects 
of  the  dramatic  perscHinel  shuffles  within 
the  President's  cabinet.  I  do  want  to  say 
however,  that  I  have  appreciated  the 
services  of  James  R.  Schleslnger  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  In  my  view,  the  Nation 
loses  a  talented  leader  and  an  authentic 
defense  expert  with  the  departure  of 
Secretary  Schleslnger. 

Because  my  work  in  the  Congress  does 
not  usually  deal  directly  with  defense 
matters,  I  have  had  only  a  few  encounters 
with  the  former  Secretary.  I  have  often 
adopted  positions  different  from  his  on 
national  defense  policy,  but  I  always 
studied  and  respected  his  views,  and  re- 
garded him  as  a  forceful  and  articulate 
advocate  of  a  strong  defense  posture,  and 
a  genuine  patriot. 

I  really  do  not  understand  the  reasons 
or  the  timing  for  his  dlsmlssaL  With 
SALT  negotiations  and  both  the  1976  and 
1977  military  budgete  at  critical  pointB. 
his  abrupt  dismissal  seems  to  me  unwise. 
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I  do  want  to  disagree  specifically  with 
the  reason  sometimes  given  for  his  dis- 
cbarge tiiat  he  does  not  have  good  re- 
lations with  the  Members  of  Congress. 
■Hie  Secretary's  problems  rested,  in  my 
view,  not  with  Congress,  but  with  the 
President.  Any  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
going  to  face  some  rough  days  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  the  ire  of  more  than  a  few  Con- 
gressmen over  one  decision  or  another, 
but  Secretary  Schleslnger  had  the  respect 
and  attention  of  most  of  us,  regardless  of 
party  or  Ideology.  He  sought  us  out, 
listened  to  us,  and  forcefully  defended 
bis  own  strongly  held  views  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner. 

So,  for  what  it  is  worth — and  it  is  not 
worth  much,  I  fear — may  I  simply  express 
a  word  of  appreciation  to  the  former  Sec- 
retary for  his  valorous  services  to  the 
Nation,  a  word  of  warm  best  wishes  for 
his  future,  and  an  observation  that  this 
Member  of  the  Congi-ess,  for  one.' thinks 
he  deserved  better  treatment  than  he 
received. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  SUS- 
PEND  ITS  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  long 
believed  that  the  United  Nations  was  an 
important  and  meaningful  organization 
that  seeks  to  reduce  tensions  in  the  world 
and  promote  the  goal  of  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  disputes.  Unfortunately,  I  can  no 
longer  hold  this  belief,  at  least  in  re- 
gards to  the  General  Assembly,  and  am 
today  introducing  a  measure  to  suspend 
U.S.  participation  in  that  body. 

The  General  Assembly  has  taken  nu- 
merous actions  that,  rather  than  promote 
the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  world,  have 
exacerbated  tensions.  In  the  previous 
session,  the  General  Assembly  refused  to 
accept  the  credentials  of  South  Africa, 
granted  observer  status  to  an  organiza- 
tion that  does  not  represent  a  state  but 
seeks  the  destruction  of  a  member  of  the 
UJ^.,  tuid  limited  to  a  single  10-mlnute 
speech  per  day  Israel's  participation  in 
the  debate  on  the  Middle  East.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  seen  sessions  in  which 
a  majority  of  the  membership  voted  for 
resolutions  that  called  for  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  minority.  Resolutions  such 
as  these  are  imworkable  and  accomplish 
nothing  except  reduce  the  Impact  of  rear 
sonable  action  by  the  UJ4.  A  further 
problem  in  this  is  that,  because  each  na- 
tion's vote  carries  the  same  weight,  it  is 
possible  that  a  two-thirds  vote  can  be 
garnered  from  nations  representing  a 
scant  10  percent  of  the  total  population 
represented  in  the  UJf . 

Today,  the  General  Assembly  consid- 
ered a  resolution  equating  Zionism  with 
racism.  This,  to  me,  represents  the  last 
straw.  Zionism  is  most  clearly  not  a  form 
of  racism.  It  neither  holds  one  race  of 
people  to  be  superior  to  others,  nor  does  it 
hold  other  races  to  be  Inferior.  It  Is  a 
belief  in  a  homeland  and  Is  not  directed 
against  any  group  or  groiips.  lUs  resolu- 
tion is  speclficalj^  aimed  at  the  State  of 
Israel.  It  Is  to  be  branded  as  a  racist 


state.  Yet,  people  of  all  races  and  re- 
ligions live  happily,  and  with  equal  rights 
In  Israel.  An  individual  of  any  race  and 
religion  can  become  a  citizen.  There  are 
some  300  Christian  churches  and  90 
mosques  in  the  nation.  Clearly,  the  State 
of  Israel  is  not  a  racist  one.  I  sincerely 
hCHie  that  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  exercise  commonsense  and  vote 
to  defeat  this  resolution.  My  measure, 
however,  is  not  contingent  upon  this.  The 
General  Assembly  has  acted  irrespon- 
sibly for  far  too  long,  and  it  is  time  for  us 
to  say  enough. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  accused  the 
United  Nations  of  wearing  a  set  of  moral 
"blinders,"  that  permit  it  to  condemn 
activities  in  one  nation,  while  ignoring 
far  worse  in  others.  The  ..picture  of 
Uganda's  Idi  Amin,  who  expelled  from 
his  nation  all  those  of  Asian  heritage 
and  has  had  unknown  thousands  killed, 
labeling  another  nation  as  racist  is  lu- 
dicrous. Yet  the  General  Assembly  has 
now  taken  its  moral  "blinders"  one  step 
forward  and  launched  Itself  into  the 
realm  of  fantasy  in  which  it  proclaims 
something  untrue  to  be  true. 

A  further  action  taken  in  this  just  re- 
cently begun  session  is  the  decision  of 
the  Special  Political  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  declare  guerrilla 
movements  in  South  Africa  to  be  the 
"legitimate  representatives"  of  the 
South  African  people  and  to  label  the 
South  African  Government  as  illegiti- 
mate. While  I  in  no  way  condone  the 
apartheid  policies  of  the  South  African 
Government,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  is  the  government  in  control  of 
the  territory. 

In  these  activities,  the  General  Assem- 
bly has  exceeded  the  mandate  it  has  un- 
der the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
General  Assembly's  primary  fimction  is 
to  act  as  a  forum  for  the  interchange  of 
international  opinion.  It  should  not  be 
a  forum  for  narrow-minded  opinion  that 
exacerbates  tensions.  The  Preamble  to 
the  Charter  states  that  the  piirposes  of 
the  U.N.  Include  being  "a  centre  for  har- 
monizing the  actions  in  the  statement  of 
(international  peace) ." 

Rather  than  being  a  center  of  har- 
mony, the  General  Assembly  has  become 
an  instnunent  of  unrest.  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  can  permit  ourselves  to  continue 
to  participate  in  such  a  body.  According- 
ly, I  have  Introduced  a  measure  to 
amend  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  to  provide  that  "all  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  activities  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
shall  be  suspended  until  such  time  as 
the  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution, 
approves  of  such  participation."  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  measure  does 
not  bring  about  a  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  narrowly  drawn 
to  apply  only  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  United  States  would  remain  ac- 
tive in  the  Security  Council  and  all  other 
organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  hope  that  in  approving  this 
measure,  we  would  send  a  clear,  unmis- 
takable message  to  the  entire  UJf.  or- 
ganization and  its  membership  showing 
our  belief  that  the  UJf.  must  return  to 
its  proper  role  as  an  organization  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  peace  and  harmony, 
rather  than  turmoil  and  disoonL 


AMENDMENT  TO  SECOND  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
inform  the  House  that  Wednesday,  dur- 
ing consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  466, 1  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  second  budget  resolution. 
The  amendment  includes  funds  for  the 
following  purposes : 

Pirst.  $1.4  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $235  million  in  outiays  for  public 
service  jobs,  manpower  training,  and 
various  education  programs; 

Second.  $5  billion  in  budget  authority 
for  TVA  borrowing,  which  has  no  outlay 
impact  and  which  has  already  passed 
the  House  with  administration  support; 
and 

Third.  $2.1  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $888  million  in  outlays  for  the  Middle 
East  Peace  Agreement,  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  on  Octo- 
ber 30. 

AMKNOmNT  TO  H.  C!ON.  RCS.  466  OFTBUCD  BT 

Ma.  O'Nkiu. 

strike  out  line  10  on  page  1  and  all  that 
foUowB  down  through  line  7  on  page  3,  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $409,004,000,000; 

"(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $374,891,000,000; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  $73,091,000,000;  and 

"(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $621,600,000,000." 

AMENDMENT  TO  H.  CON.  RES.  466-OFFERED  BY  MR.  O'NEILL 


H.Cm. 
Rm.466 

EffKt 

of 

amendmmt 

Aimnd«d 
resolution 

301.800 
400.492 
373,788 
71.968 
620,400 

301,800 

BudiMiuthority 

Outtm 

+8,512 

+i,ia 

+1,123 
+1.100 

409,004 
374,891 

Dwelt 

PBWicdrtt 

73,091 
621,500 

Dascrlptiofl  ol  immdmant 

Budnt 
«tith«% 

Ou««ys 

I.  SInal  pwca  tpMinant: 

050— National  defense.  In  this 
tunction  funds  are  in- 
cluded for  military  assiit- 
ance 776  362 

150— I nternatiofial  affairs.  Intlii* 
function  funds  are  in- 
cluded lor  security  sup- 
porting assistance 1,303  526  . 

Total,     Sinai     paecs 
apeement (2,079)        (888) 

II.  Tennessee  Valley  Auttwrity:  TfXi— 
Natural  resources,  envi- 
ronment, and  energy.  In 
this  (unction  U,OI»,000,- 
000  in  additional  bor- 
rowing authority  is  in- 
cluded to  reflect  the  pro- 
gram levei  in  the  House- 
passed  btU +5,000 

I\l.  lobe,  manpower  and  education: 
500— Education,  manpower,  and 
aodal  servicet.  Funds  are  indud- 
ad  in  this  (unction  tor  3  purposes: 

PMic  service  Iota ~       +750        +l» 

Manpoww  training. +250        +10O 

Education  protrams  such  as 
ESEA  tilU  T,  impact  aid 
voeatioaai  education,  and 
other  educationat  programs..       -M33  +10 

Tat-,lo6s.m.«powr._..d_  ^^^^^     ^^^^ 
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ENCOUNTER:  A  SYNAOOOUE  IN 
DAMASCUS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscou  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  August  of 
this  year  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subccnmnlttee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  went  on  a 
factfinding  visit  with  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  to  the  Mid- 
east During  my  stay  in  Syria  I  visited 
the  Jewish  quarter  of  Damascus.  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  our 
colleagues  If  I  set  forth  the  article  that 
I  authored  on  that  visit  to  the  Damas- 
cus synagogue.  The  article  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  November  9. 

I  want  to  thank  our  colleague,  Joi 
Early,  who  volunteered  to  go  with  me 
and  who.  as  a  result  of  that  trip,  has 
become  a  dose  friend.  He  Is  an  excep- 
tional person— courageous  and  loyal  and 
a  good  friend  indeed. 
Hie  article  follows: 
[fttun  the  New  York  TlmeB,  Nov.  9,  l»76) 
■woouimB:  A  Stnaoooux  nr  Damasctts 

(By  Edward  I.  KoCh) 
It  la  vwy  d*rk  to  Damaacua  at  S  ajn.— 
Jtark  and  deserted.  I  was  walttag  to  the 
lobby  ot  our  hotel  last  Augiut  along  with 
anotbar  Congrenman.  Joseph  Early,  of 
MasMU^tiaetta.  He  had  volunteered  to  Join 
me  on  a  visit  to  a  synagogue — and  I  had 
icospted.  Even  thou^  we  would  be  escorted 
by  a  guide  aent  by  the  Syrian  Foreign 
UUustry,  even  though  I  was  sxire  there  was 
no' danger,  one's  irrational  fears  can  reign 
It  that  hour,  particularly  when  alone  to  an 
unfriendly  country. 

So  we  were  waiting,  and  at  one  potot  I 
turned  to  Joe,  "Tomorrow,"  I  said,  "the 
luadllne  to  the  pi^Mn  wUl  read.  Two  Mem- 
Mn  of  Congress  Found  Dead  to  Jewish 
quarter  of  Oamasctu  with  Pasqwrts  Stuffed 
n  Mouths.' "  Joe,  a  Roman  CathoUc,  shook 
lis  head  with  a  grtn.  "No,"  he  replied,  "the 
leadltoe  will  read,  "One  Member  of  Con- 
m  Found  Dead;  the  Other  Retumed 
lafely  to  His  Hotel.' " 

We  were  members  of  a  three-man  delega- 
lon  from  the  Bbuaa  Appropriations  Vtoaign 
'  >peratlona  Subcommittee  on  a  10-day  fact- 
'  '"f*^L?*"  *°  ^*nA.  Egypt,  Jordan.  Syria 
I  nd  PortugaL  The  subcommittee  would  soon 
1  •  paaatog  on  the  military  and  economic  aid 
:  squests  of  these  countries,  and  we  wanted 
1  0  talk  directly  with  their  officials.  Ctae  mat- 
1  BT  I  was  concerned  about  was  the  treatment 
I  iven  the  Jews  of  Sjrla. 

The  Foreign  Mtolatry  car  arrived,  and  we 
1  ook  off  Into  a  confusing  maze  of  aUeys  to 
1  he  Old  City,  site  of  the  Jewish  quarter.  The 
1  laae  seemed  too  much  for  our  guide,  too 
1  rho  flnaUy  announced:  "We're  lost.  We  don't 
I  now  where  the  synagogue  is."  Just  at  that 
1  otat  we  entered  an  aUey  too  narrow  for  the 
<  ar.  There  was  no  altemaUve  but  to  get  out 
I  nd  walk. 

Tbe  four  of  us— the  Syrian  guide,  the 
Syrian  driver.  JOe  Early  and  I— set  out. 
t  lough  we  reaUy  dldnt  know  where  we  were 
I  otog.  Reaching  an  c^>en  square,  we  saw  a 
I  >an  to  hU  fifties  wearing  a  yarmulke  and 
I  in  op  toblm.  ftlghtenlng  this  early  morning 
1  on^per.  We  ezpUtoad  who  we  were  Md 
mat  we  were  looking  for.  He  led  us  to  a 
«  nail  synagogue  made  of  cinder  block.  When 
^  •  entered,  there  were  13  men  and  adcdes- 
e  mts  praying. 

They  were  startled  to  see  us.  I  asked  the 
1  orelgn  Ministry  represenUtlve  to  teU  them 
t  tat  Jbe  and  I  were  American  Congressmen— 
I  »  Jew  there  to  pray,  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
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and  a  friend.  There  was  no  special  response, 
except  to  hand  me  a  prayer  book. 

l^e  congregants  sat  crosslegged  on  plat- 
forms covered  with  Oriental  nigs  and  pUlows. 
One  member  of  the  congregation  brought  me 
tefllUn — the  leather  cubes  and  straps  I  had 
not  used  since  my  bar  mltzvah  some  37  years 
ago.  I  had  forgotten  how  to  place  them  on 
my  arms  and  head,  so  I  decltoed.  But  I 
pototed  to  a  talllth— a  prayer  shawl— and 
they  brought  one  to  me. 

At  that  potot,  I  was  startled  by  a  voice 
next  to  me  asking,  in  English.  "What  do  you 
think?" 

I  hesitated  to  answer,  for  I  had  decided  not 
to  ask  the  synagogue's  worshipers  any  ques- 
tions because  of  the  presence  of  the  Syrians 
who  had  come  with  me  and  the  posslbUity 
that  anyone  I  talked  with  might  later  be 
subject  to  toterrogatlon  and  possible  punish- 
ment. 
Finally  I  said.  "Is  it  all  right  to  talk?" 
He  said  It  was. 

Then  something  made  me  ask.  "Are  vou 
Jewish?"  ' 

H*  responded,  "No,  I  am  your  driver  and 
I  am  a  refugee  from  Jerusalem."  Stoce  1967, 
many  Palestinians  have  setUed  to  the  Jew- 
ish quarter  of  Damascus. 

Because  of  the  darkness,  I  had  not  seen 
the  man's  face;  he  was  wearing  a  yarmulke. 
I  did  not  pursue  the  conversation. 

The  services  ended,  and  our  Syrian  guide 
said  that  this  was  a  family  synagogue  and 
that  he  could  now  take  us  to  a  larger,  public 
one.  We  were  led  there  by  one  of  the  ado- 
lescents who  had  worshiped  with  us  a  14- 
year-old  boy. 

When  we  arrived,  there  was  only  one  per- 
son inside,  and  he  told  us  that  services  would 
not  begin  for  another  20  mtoutes.  Just  then, 
to  walked  three  grim-faced  men  to  their 
thirties  flngertog  prayer  beads.  I  could  feel 
their  hostility  and  knew  Immediately  they 
were  not  Jewish. 

Joe  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  thlnk- 
tog,  "Now  what?" 

The  three  Syrian  Arabs  spoke  to  our  guide, 
who  to  turn  said,  "They  want  to  know  why 
you  are  here." 

I  asked  who  they  were  and  was  told  that 
they  were  Palestinian  refugees  who  Uved  to 
the  quarter.  The  leader  was  the  teacher  to 
the  quarter. 

I  said,  "Tell  them  we  are  two  American 
Congressmen,  and  we  are  here  to  see  what 
we  can  see." 

We  stood  there  In  an  uncomfortable  si- 
lence for  five  mtoutes,  and  then  our  guide 
said.  "There  is  a  third  synagouge  where  they 
are  now  praying.  Would  you  like  to  go  there?' 
I  said  yes,  although  I  had  qualms  about 
intruding  on  a  worshlptog  congregation  now 
that  our  entourage  tocluded  three  Palestto- 
lans.  Their  presence  was  rather  heavy  and 
totlmldatlng,  but  there  was  not  much  I 
could  do  about  them. 

Upon  leavtog  the  second  synagogue  I  was 
struck  by  the  urge  to  make  a  statement  to 
our  newly  acquired  escorts.  As  we  crossed 
the  threshold,  I  saw  the  mesuzah  on  the 
doorpost.  I  went  up  to  It  and  kissed  it,  not 
with  my  hand,  but  with  my  lips— awnethtog 
I  had  never  done  before  to  my  life. 

When  we  reached  the  third  synagogue, 
the  service  was  already  under  way  with 
about  36  congregants.  At  its  conclusion,  they 
gathered  about  Joe  and  me  and  1  explained 
through  the  toterpreter  who  we  were  It 
was  clear  that  they  wanted  to  talk.  I  wanted 
to  talk.  But  we  were  all  Inhibited,  not  only 
by  my  Syrian  guide,  but  by  the  three  Pales- 
tinians. So  the  discussion  was  limited  to  such 
questions  as  whether  a  cure  for  cancer  had 
been  found  to  the  United  States. 

While  we  talked,  some  members  of  the 
congregation  were  brewtog  tea.  and  they 
asked  us  to  share  It  with  ttiem.  It  was  the 
most  delicious  tea  I  have  ever  tasted:  aro- 
matic, garnished  with  shredded  ooc<»ut.  with 
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almonds  floating  on  top.  Yet  as  I  think  back 
it  was  probably  not  so  much  the  flavor  of 
the  tea  that  made  It  so  marvelous;  it  was 
the  moment.  We  could  feel  a  bond  with 
these  people,  feel  their  warmth.  They  knew 
now  that  there  were  people  outside  Syria 
worrytog  about  them.  They  were  not 
forgotten. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  car.  the  leader 
of  the  three  Palestinians  todicated  he  want- 
ed to  ask  a  question.  I  urged  hitn  to  do  so, 
and  he  asked  what  the  Jewish  community 
to  the  United  Stotes  thought  of  Israel.  After 
I  told  him  that  American  Jews  wer»  veer 
supportive,  he  pototed  to  a  smaU  Arab  boy 
nearby  and  said.  "He  is  one  of  my  students 
He  Is  a  Palesttoe  refugee." 
I  asked,  "Do  you  teach  only  Arab  children?" 
He  replied.  "No.  all  chUdren."  Then  he 
pototed  to  the  Jewish  boy  who  had  accom- 
panied us  from  the  first  synagogue:  "He  is 
one  of  my  students,  too." 

As  I  got  toto  the  car  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  teacher,  I  said,  "Take  care  of  aU 
the  children." 


AND  YET  MORE  PRAISE  FOR 
DANIEL  P.  MOYNIHAN 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vicious 
tone  of  extremism  recently  established      * 
by  various  representatives  to  the  United 
Nations  Is,  I  know,  of  great  concern  to  us 
all.  In  such  a  climate  It  Is  crucial  that  the 
United    States   be   represented   to   the 
United  Nations  by  someone  who  will  not 
be  overwhelmed  by  those  who  would  use 
that  forum  as  a  vehicle  for  their  repres- 
sive policies.  Ambassador  Daniel  P.  Moy- 
nlhan  is  Just  such  a  person.  By  the  cour- 
age he  has  displayed  in  labeling  Idl  Amln 
as  a  "racist  murderer,"  he  has  shown  us 
that  he  is  not  to  be  Intimidated  by  those 
who  would  destroy  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  freedom  on 
which  the  United  Nations  was  founded. 
I  recently  asked  my  constituents  to 
write  to  the  Ambassador  giving  him  their 
opinion  of  his  remarks.  By  the  many 
copies  of  such  letters  I  have  received,  I 
have  seen  that  they  are  as  pleased  and 
proud  as  I  am  with  Ambassador  Moynl- 
han.  I  am  setting  forth  further  examples 
of  my  constituents'  letters  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues : 

OcroBXB  10, 1976. 
Chief  Delegate  Patkick  Motniram, 
V.S.  UUaion  to  the  United  Nattona 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkab  Ma.  Motnihan:  Thanks  for  your 
fOTthrightness  to  speaking  out  In  all  truth 
ahd  frankness  about  the  President  of  Ugan- 
da. Discretion  may  be  the  better  part  of 
valor,  but  ultimately  It's  folly  to  be  hypo- 
critical. ''^ 

It's  lack  of  candor  to  government,  and  not 
hewing  to  the  basic  democratic  prtodples 
on  which  our  country  is  founded.,  that  even- 
tuaUy  makes  citizens  like  you  and  me  apolo- 
gists for  the  nation's  misdeeds,  viz.  Vietnam 
and  Chile. 

Bravo  to  you.  Matotato  the  stance! 
Stooerely. 

KOBT  Alkxamdb. 


„    „  OCTOBXB  28.  1976. 

Mr.  Patbick  Motnihak, 
U.S.  Miasion. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DxAa  Sik:  Tou  should  feel  very  proud  of 
yourself,  as  a  man,  and  as  an  American,  for 
the  response  to  the  racist  remarks  made  by 
Oeneral  Amto  at  the  U  JT. 

I  believe.  If  our  past  repr—euUtlvea  at  the 
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VJf.  were  men  of  your  calibre,  the  world 
would   have   more   respect  for  the   United 
States. 
Keep  punching! 

Respectfully  yours, 

HxauAN  Bkodskt. 


NOVKMBXB  1. 1976. 
Bon.  Patrick  Motnihan. 
Chief  Delegate  to  the  United  States  Mission, 
UJf.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkab  Mb.  Motnikam:  Let  me  add  my 
plaudits  to  your  powerful  denouncement  of 
President  Amln  of  Uganda  to  his  calling  for 
the  exttoctlon  of  Israel  as  a  state. 

I  concur  that  Pres.  Amto  is  a  despot  with 
"blood  on  his  hands".  What  is  even  terrifying 
is  that  he  Is,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  the 
head  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 
His  cry  for  exttoction  of  Israel  remtods  me  of 
the  plundering,  murdertog  war  to  the  Sudan 
of  over  100  years  ago,  where  another  lunatic, 
declaring  himself  the  reincarnation  of  the 
Prophet  Muhammed,  led  a  bloody  revolt 
across  half  a  conttoent,  ending  to  the  plun- 
dering of  Sudan's  capital  Khartoum. 

I  don't  know  what  if  anything  could  be 
done  to  reason  with  Pres.  Amto  I  The  ques- 
tion is  what  can  be  done  to  reason  with  other, 
perhaps  and  hopefully  less  lunatic,  Africans, 
whom  he  has  rallied  to  his  support.  My 
bunch  is  that  he  has  ptirsued  them  with  the 
following  argiunent,  with  which  I  DO  NOT 
PERSONALLY  AGREE:  "Zionism  is  a  form  of 
racial  discrimination  because,  the  only  rea- 
son that  the  Jews  are  being  compensated  by 
the  power  structure  for  the  holocaust  of 
Nazism  to  Europe  with  a  homeland  (Israel), 
is  that  they  (the  Jews)  are  basically  White  I 
The  Third  World  on  the  other  hand,  is  also 
In  the  midst  of  a  holocaxist,  not  started  by 
Nazism,  but  started  by  p)e8tUence  and  star- 
vation; and  the  power  structure  doesn't  care, 
because  the  Third  World  is  basically  non- 
white.  Therefore,  to  support  Zionism,  a 
homeland  for  the  basically  White  Jews,  Is  to 
support  the  racist  politics  of  the  power  struc- 
ture." 

I  note  and  call  yovx  attention  to  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  Oct.  27,  1976,  titled: 
"Sweden  Meets  Third-World  Goal".  Perhaps 
one  way  to  counter  the  above  argiunent  is 
for  the  "power  structure"  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Sweden.  I  quote  from  the  New 
York  Times:  "Sweden  has  quietly  emerged 
as  the  first  todustrlal  nation  to  spend  1  per 
cent  of  her  gross  national  product  on  foreign 
aid."  The  article  conttoues  further — ,  "Major 
beneflclarles  Swedish  foreign  aid  this  year  are 
todia,  Bangladesh,  Cuba,  North  Vietnam  and 
the  African  nations  that  include  Tanzania, 
Ethiopia,  Ouinea-Bessau,  Zambia  and  Bot- 
swana." eite. 

This  is  a  long  range  project  for  the  "power 
structxire,"  countertog  the  Amto  argument 
with  deeds  as  weU  as  with  words. 

In  the  meanwhile,  from  the  floor  of  the 
UJT.,  I  note  that  Ambassador  Moyntoan  has 
not  been  quiet,  as  described  to  attached  New 
York  Post  article  of  Oct.  27.  1976.  I  agree 
with  your  "Face  The  Nation"  statement  as 
quoted  to  the  New  York  Post  article,  that 
"any  move  to  disassociate  the  U.8.  from  the 
world  body  would  be  taken  reluctantly,  but 
would  be  preferable  to  glvtog  the  appear- 
ance of  totematlonal  legality  to  anti- 
Semitism'."  I  concur  and  ai^laud  your  com- 
ments. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  so  much  of  Black 
Africa  has  been  confused.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Bayard  Rustln,  also  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Post  article.  Mr.  Rustln  condemned  the  U.N. 
committee  resolution,  "charging  the  "Blacks 
have  nothing  to  gain  from  collaboration  with 
feudal  Arab  states  who  have  a  design  for 
anntoUatlon  of  Israel.' " 

My  heartfelt  gratitude  to  you.  Mr.  Moynl- 
han,  for  your  courage  and  for  your  convlc- 
tiona. 

Stocerely. 

MlBS  Bkrnicb  Eisen  Habbis. 


OcTOBBi  17, 1976. 
Mr.  Patbick  Motnihan, 
VS.  MUtion, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Deab  Mb.  Motnihan:  Thank  you  for  a 
well  deserved  diatribe  against  this  tyrant 
Amto.  We  understand  that  the  State  De- 
partment would  like  you  to  withdraw  your 
remarks.  I  ftod  their  behavior  deplorable  and 
we  fervently  hope  you  will  resist  underaerved 
pressure  and  convince  them  of  their  hypoc- 
risy. We  wish  you  good  luck  to  your  en- 
deavors and  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Best  regards, 

David  Souis. 


OCTOBXB  9, 1975. 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  Motnihan, 
Chief  US.  Representative,  United  NatioTis, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deab  Mb.  Ambassador:  It  was  a  delight 
to  hear  you  call  the  village  barbarian  of 
Uganda  by  bis  right  name.  For  far  too  long 
have  the  diplomatic  gangsters,  to  the  name 
of  national  sovereignty,  gotten  away  with 
murder.  We,  700  Senior  Citizens  of  the 
YM-YWHA,  are  gratified  at  the  opportunity 
to  Joto  other  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  to  expressing  oiir  admiration  and 
appreciation  to  you  for  yoiu"  San  Francisco 
speech  denounctog  the  petty  tyrant  who  has, 
by  treachery  and  blood,  made  himself  ruler 
of  an  African  nation. 

This  little  dictator  who  now  reigns 
supreme  to  Uganda,  who  has  ruthlessly 
expelled  scores  of  thousands  of  cltlsens 
of  his  country  for  the  sto  of  having  been 
born  a  different  skin  color  than  his  own, 
who  murdered  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  his  own  people,  who  was  ready  to 
execute  an  English  resident  of  his  country 
because  the  latter  referred  to  him  as  a  village 
despot — this  is  the  man  the  "Third  World" 
chose  to  speak  for  them  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  this  Is  the  man  with  the 
effrontery  to  call  for  the  exttoctlon  of  Israel. 
If  there  is  any  decency  left  to  the  General 
Assembly  there  would  have  been  a  universal 
demand  for  his  nation  to  replace  a  rep- 
resentative whose  hands  are  drlpptog  with 
blood. 

The  time  has  also  come  that  the  Third 
World  was  told  that  we  in  the  United  States 
owe  them  no  apologies.  Their  demands  for  a 
"New  Economic  Order"  wotUd  make  more 
sense  if  they  put  their  own  houses  in  order 
first,  and  their  adoption  of  Marxist  phrase- 
ology lacks  sincerity.  The  United  States, 
against  whom  their  demands  are  prtoclpally 
directed,  owes  them  nothing;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  very  origin  Is  traceable  to  the 
concepts  of  liberty  echoing  from  America 
and  Its  institutions  and  their  emergence  as 
todep>endent  nations  is  not  to  smsdl  measure 
due  to  the  blood  and  treasure  contributed 
by  America. 

Instead  of  being  criticized  for  your  speech, 
the  members  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  sho\Ud 
have  risen  to  embrace  you  for  havtog  for- 
gotten for  once  the  niceties  of  diplomatic 
politenees  to  condemn  this  village  brute  who 
embodies  aU  the  psychotic  monstrosities  of 
Hitler  and  the  ferocities  of  Stalin. 

"niree  cheers  for  you,  Mr.  Moyntoan. 
Stocerely  and  respectfully, 

JOSXPH  Stobman. 
Chairman,  Social  Action  Committee. 

Octobeb  27,  1976. 
United  States  IiIission, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Though  I  do  not  articulate 
as  eloquently  as  my  elected  representative, 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch,  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
to  complete  agreement  with  his  applause  to 
support  of  Patrick  Moyntoan 's  denouncement 
of  President  Idl  Amln. 

Whatever  the  State  Department's  reasons 
for  the  request  for  the  withdrawal  of  his 
"undiplomatic"  remarks,  I  urge  Mr.  Moynl- 


ban  not  to  accede,  but  to  speak  out  with  the 
courage  he  has  displayed. 

I'm  sure  "His  BzceUency,"  the  self  ^- 
pointed  Field  Marshal,  Emperor,  Dictator,  or 
whatever  suits  him  this  week — would  not  sit 
down  with  our  own  Secretary  of  State  or 
with  Rep.  Koch,  both  of  whom  happen  to  be 
Jewish. 

Stocerely, 

Labbt  Sttmebobadk. 

Octobeb  20, 1976. 
Unitbd  Nations, 
U.S.  MUaion. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deab  Mb.  Motnihan:  Let  me  congratulate 
you  and  express  my  admiration  for  you  to 
having  the  courage  to  "speak  out"  and  speak 
the  truth  regarding  Amln  of  Uganda. 

You  are  right!  We  must  raise  our  voices 
against  any  attack  on  any  of  our  people. 
Otherwise,  We  have  a  conttouation  and  rep- 
etition of  that  dastardly  resolution  spoa- 
sored  by  the  Africa-Arab  bloc  and  trai- 
torously encouraged  by  ChUe. 

We  need  people  like  you  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Mitchell,  Jr.  Keep  it  up! 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Beatbice  E.  Tolmach. 

October  28,  197S. 
Mr.  P.  Motnihan, 
Chief  Delegate,  US.  Mission, 
New   York,   N.Y.  ^ 

Deab  Sik:  It  has  always  been  my  feeling 
that  this  world  lacks  honesty.  Therefore,  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  reply  to — 
excuse  the  expression — Excellency  Amto — ^to 
the  United  Nations.  Thank  you. 

Unfortunately — ^The  United  Nations  is  not 
united. 

Sincerely. 

Lena  Wunstxin. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  LADY 
HONORED 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  de- 
light to  do  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due. 
Recently  a  great  American  lady,  a  dis- 
tinguished composer  and  pianist,  long 
known  as  Miami's  grande  dame  of  music, 
Mana-Zucca,  was  awarded  a  scroll  mark- 
ing her  50th  year  of  membership  in  the 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers,  ASCAP. 

Mana-Zucca  published  her  first  com- 
position, a  violin  piece,  when  she  was  9. 
She  has  subsequently  published  400  more 
compositions  in  a  rich  and  creative  life 
dedicated  to  music  and  love  of  music  and 
love  of  beauty.  The  phenomenal  career  of 
this  noble  mother,  this  grand  and  gra- 
cious lady,  who  still  plays  her  grand 
piano  daily  and  is  still  active  as  a  dy- 
namic and  inspiring  community  leader, 
is  told  in  the  Miami  Herald  of  Friday. 
October  17.  1975.  In  recogiiitlon  of 
Mana-Zucca's  notable  and  eminent 
career  and  of  this  great  lady,  who  has 
been  my  wife's  and  my  friend  for  dec- 
ades, so  much  beloved  by  sdl  who  know 
her.  I  Include  the  Miami  Herald  article 
of  October  17, 1975  in  the  Recoko  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 

[From  the  IiUaml  Herald,  Oct.  17.  1976] 

Mana-Zucca's  Never  Without  a  Sono 

(By  Eleanor  Hart) 

Although  composer  and  pianist  Mana- 
Zucca  recently  was  awarded  a  scroU  marking 
her  60th  year  of  membership  to  ASCAP  (the 
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AmartoKi  Society  of  OooopoMn,  Authors  aod 
PuUiaiMn)  rtw  iftya  ib*  "abould  have  been 
»  cbart*  miwitwr  mmI  oould  b»Te  been." 

"WlMo  I  was  IS  or  14.  Victor  Hgrbert  (on* 
of  ttM  fousders)  wanted  me  to  Join."  But 
O.  SolxIxiiMr.  tiM  ooaofMLny  which  pubUibed 
her  first  composition,  s  violin  piece  written 
when  rtie  wse  nine,  and  was  subsequently 
to  pubUsb  400  more  of  her  cocnpoeltloos — 
dlaoomaeed  her  because,  she  says,  they 
dldnt  know  anything  about  ASCAP. 

Twice  described  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord as  "grands  dame  of  Miami  music," 
*^eblld  prodigy  still  going  strong"  and  "dyn- 
amo of  the  Ivories"  ICana-Zucca  is  a  Isgend 
In  her  own  tbne.  a  apan  that  stretches  from 
the  career  of  Victor  Herbert  to  that  of  Bton 
John. 

One  of  six  children  of  Jsannette  Danaau 
and  Samuel  Sbepard  Zuoca-mana.  she  was 
bom  on  Christmas  day  in  New  York  City,  but 
now  in  her  seventh  decade.  ICana-Zucca 
frowns  on  apedflc  dates. 

"Father  wanted  to  name  me  Jesula  but 
Mother  dldnt.  so  they  compromised  with 
Oiaella.  I  never  used  It.  As  a  child  It  was 
terrible." 

Later  she  turned  hat  surname  aroxind  and 
legaUasd  "Mana-Zuoca"  when  in  her  teens 
and  attending  a  music  school  In  Berlin. 

Her  first  musical  notes  were  struck  on  a 
toy  piano,  at  age  three.  "I  hi^pened  to  hit  on 
a  tune  in  O  major  and  I  oouldnt  find  F 
Miaip.  The  black  keys  (abaips  and  flats) 
were  Just  painted  on.  I  was  -looking  under 
the  piano  for  that  not*  and  crying.  "This 
piano's  no  good."  One  of  our  guests,  Jacques 
DanlelsoQ.  husband  of  the  novelist  Fannie 
Hurst,  said.  "Lord,  that  child  has  absolute 
pltdi.  She's  unhappy  because  she  cant  find 
that  sharp  I" 

Lessons  on  a  "real"  piano  followed  and  at 
age  four  Mana  played  in  her  first  recital.  By 
the  time  she  was  eight,  she  was  ready  for 
her  first  large  concert  In  Carnegie  Hall  with 
the  New  Tork  Philharmonic.  "I  was  like 
Shirley  Temple.  Everyone  knew  me  as  a  child 
prodigy." 

Composing  music  came  naturally.  "I  al- 
ways have  but  I  dldnt  know  it  was  com- 
poatng  at  first.  I  write  quickly,"  and  songs 
always  to  fit  lyrics,  'the  right  way  to  do  It." 
Her  hallmark,  of  courss.  Is  'T  Love  Life." 
published  in  the  early  'SOs  and  most  famous 
of  her  1.100  published  works.  She  consid- 
ered It  "a  cheap  little  sraig"  at  the  time  but 
has  since  changed  hsr  mind  because  of  its 
success.  John  Charles  Thomas  made  It  a  hit 
and  Nelsm  Eddy,  Laurence  Tlbbett  and  Rosa 
Ponsslle  all  made  it  part  of  their  repertoires. 
Hsr  husband.  Irwin  M.  Cassel,  who  died  in 
July,  1971,  wrote  tha  lyrics.  She  had  stopped 
writing  for  a  period  after  their  only  child. 
Marwln  Sbcfwrd,  a  Miami  attorney,  was  bom 
in  1035. 

"Hs  (Irwin)  suggested  that  I  start  writing 
sgain.  I  wrote  several  plsoss.  "Prelude'  and 
'Plem'  but  he  said  "No,  that's  not  what  I 
mean.'  I  said,  Tou  write  the  lyrics  and  I'll 
write  the  music."  She  did — in  SO  minutes. 
"I  Love  Life"  was  ironically  the  only  one  of 
her  songs  to  be  turned  down  by  her  publisher. 
"I  have  others  Just  as  famous,"  she  in- 
sists. "Compossrs  don't  like  it  when  the 
pubUc  only  sssnrlatss  them  with  one  num- 
ber. Rachmaninoff  nssd  to  hata  his  'Prelude' 
because  that's  all  people  remembered.  But 
rre  been  lucky.  I've  had  four  big  hits — 
'Big  Brown  Bear,'  'Nlchevo'  (NothLog  Mat- 
tacB)  and  "Valae  BrUUaate,'  a  piano  number." 
Sh»  nealla  vtth  nrt  on*  of  ttie  many 
"I  Lflu^  UW  ■nscdotss.  A  plans  approacShlng 
Danvar  derslapad  soglns  troahto  and  whan 
tha  pilot  annonnoad  tlw  fast,  a  taotflsd  pas- 
HOCHr  Martsd  rioglag  ITaarar  Uj  Ood  To 
IBM.'*  Ba  w«a  drownsd  oat  by  anotlMr  wlio 
■aac  -Z  LOM  UU.-  1»«  plana  landed  Mf  sly 
•ad  m  Maud  who  warn  aboani  oaDad  Maaa 
•owportthalMldsmt 

MopI*  imtlMr  lluui  things  or  Sfrsnti  in- 
^An  bar,  ah*  saya.  Wcr  axampla,  pianist 


Artur  Rubinstein  In^lred  her  "Bolero  da 
Concert." 

Most  recent  publications  from  her  reser- 
voir of  1,000  impubUahad  works  which  In- 
(fluda  an  Amatloan-Chlnsaa  grand  opsra— 
"nn  holding  back.  I  dont  want  to  crowd 
myself"— are  "Love's  Dart"  and  "It  Waa  Ro 
Dream."  and  a  piano  number.  Sonata 
No.  •  •  •  "My  best  work,  but  It  will  probably 
take  ao  years  before  It  gets  known.  So  much 
will  be  produced  after  I'm  gone."  she  says. 

Musical  comedy  days  included  playing  in 
Rudolf  FMml's  "High  Jinks"  operetta,  danc- 
ing with  Clifton  Webb,  playing  daughter  to 
WlU  Rogers  in  "Town  Topics,"  on  Broad- 
way, and  touring  with  the  comedy  team 
OaUagher  and  Sheen. 

"People,"  Mana  refiects.  "always  think  rm 
older  than  I  am."  She  recalls  meeting  a  wom- 
an who  was  amazed  "that  I  was  alive.  'You 
were  a  friend  of  my  grandmother,'  she  ex- 
claimed. Well.  I  was,  when  I  was  five  and 
the  grandmother  was  701  Older  people  were 
all  I  knew.  I  never  played  with  children." 

Life  is  quieter  now  in  the  Miami  Beach 
home  moved  Into  shortly  before  her  husband 
died.  They  had  been  married  48  years. 

Oone  are  the  days  of  MaiElca  HaU.  her 
former  showplace  home  at  410  NE  17th  St.. 
that  could  accommodate  an  audience  of  SOO 
and  where  mcve  than  500  concerts  were  given. 
The  house  was  sold,  and  razed  to  make  room 
tot  Jordan  Marsh. 

But  musical  atmosphere  still  prevails  in 
her  comfortable  living  ro«n  with  her  c6l- 
lectlon  of  more  than  200  miniature  pianos 
and  a  pair  of  grand  pianos,  a  Stelnway  and 
a  Baldwin,  which  provides  the  setting  svwy 
spring  for  piano  teachers'  recitals. 


BLACK  BUSINESS  IN  A  TIME 
OP  DEPRESSION 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and 
to  Indude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Ml'lVUELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  text  of  aa  excellent  speech, 
"Black  Business  In  A  Time  of  D^res- 
sion,"  given  by  Mr.  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr., 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Urban 
league,  at  the  75th  Annual  Conventlixi 
of  the  National  Business  League  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  on  Friday  October  10,  1975: 

BlACK  BlTSINXSS  IN  A  TOMX  OF  DCPKKSSION 

(Address  by  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Executive 
DirecttH-,  National  Urban  League) 

At  the  outset,  I  bring  congratulations  to 
tha  National  Business  League  on  the  occa- 
sioa  of  its  78th  anniversary  convention  from 
its  fraternal  younger  brother  among  black 
organizations,  the  S6-year-old  Nattonal  Ur- 
ban League. 

We  are  both  founded  during  the  dark,  dis- 
mal days  in  which  the  Jim  Crow  tradition 
snltdlflad.  We  have  both  survived  those  trou- 
bled days  of  our  birth  to  serve  aU  black  peo- 
ple and  to  press  our  programs  of  economic 
devel(^ment.  Such  programs  have  been  up- 
permost in  the  history  of  the  National  Urban 
League  and  in  recent  years,  through  such 
efforts  as  our  minority  contractors  and  road 
buflder  programs,  and  our  afllliates'  partici- 
pation In  Business  Development  Centers  and 
in  convening  and  — i»i«ting  development  of 
black  banks,  community  devel<9ment  cor- 
porations and  MBSBICS,  we  have  attempted 
to  carry  on  that  traditicm. 

It  ia  timely  to  record — ^for  a  meeting  on 
blaok  business  taking  place  in  Boston  aOO 
yaua  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
•noe— a  statement  about  black  businessmen 
of  the  colonial  era  that  stlU  rings  with  tragic 
relevance: 

"Those  Negroes  who  keep  Shops  Uve  mod- 


erately, and  never  augment  their  business 
beyond  a  certain  point.  Hie  reason  is  obvl- 
ous:  the  whites  .  .  .  like  not  to  give  them 
credit  to  enable  them  to  undertake  any  ex- 
tensive commerce  nor  even  to  give  them  the 
means  at  common  education  by  receiving 
them  into  their  counting  houses." 

There,  in  a  nutshell,  we  have  a  description 
of  the  dllmnma  of  the  black  busmewmian— 
limited  to  opporttmity,  denied  reeources,  and 
excluded  tmxx  wider  business  experiencea. 
Deq>ite  this,  black  people  continued  to  cre- 
ate businesses  that  were  often  successful.  A 
century  ago.  Mack  bootmakers,  taUors,  mer- 
chants, and  restauranteurs  d<Hninated  their 
fields  in  many  cities. 

Organiaed,  persistent  discrimination  drove 
them  out  and  helped  give  credence  to  the 
myth  that  black  people,  descended  from  the 
great  trading  and  commercial  societies  of 
Africa,  had  no  talent  for  business.  A  double 
tragedy  then,  that  so  many  black  pec^le  to- 
day share  this  beUef . 

The  history  of  black  business  Is  marked  by 
tales  of  extraordinary  heroism  and  risk  tak- 
ing. The  story  of  the  building  of  the  black- 
owned  life  ins\irance  companies,  of  publish- 
ing empires,  of  community-based  service  in- 
dtistries.  Is  the  story  of  people  who  laid  every- 
thing on  the  line  and  who  succeeded  in  the 
face  of  incredible  odds  against  them. 

It  is  also  the  story  of  a  history  of  discrim- 
ination, deceit  and  fraud,  culminating  in  tha 
thrust  for  so-called  Black  Capitalism,  a  de- 
ception as  cruel  as  any  that  came  from  the 
Watergate  crowd  and  their  master. 

We  don't  hear  much  these  days  about 
"Black  Capitalism."  It  was  designed  for  fall- 
vat.  It  did  fall.  Let  us  leave  It  in  the  peace 
of  its  unmarked  grave  and  turn  instead  to 
the  present  and  the  future  development  of 
black  ecMiomic  strength,  which  must  Include 
healthy  and  vigorous  black  businesses. 

With  consummate  irony  in  Its  timing,  tlie 
Commerce  Department  chose  this  past  sum- 
mer, at  the  lowest  point  of  the  cturent  eco- 
nomic depression,  to  release  a  report  on  the 
growth  of  the  numbers  of  black  businesses. 
The  Department  said  that  there  were  almost 
200.000  black  businesses  grossing  over  $7  bil- 
lion a  year.  The  report  was  treated  by  tha 
media  as  an  indication  that  black  businesses 
were  doing  better  than  ever. 

In  soma  ways  they  were.  But  the  report 
only  covered  1973 — ^before  the  onslaught  of 
the  current  sconomic  decline.  And  even  then, 
the  most  significant  aspect  of  black  buslneas 
was  its  weakness. 

Black-owned  firms  constituted  less  than 
one  percent  of  all  American  business  estab- 
lishments, yet  blacks  are  at  least  eleven 
percent  of  the  population,  and  are  the  major- 
ity in  some  of  the  biggest  cities. 

Barely  two  percent  of  all  black  firms  an 
incorporated.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  all 
black  buslnessBS  are  sole  proprietorships  « 
partnerships. 

Only  about  a  fifth  of  all  black-owned  busi- 
nesses  have  any  salaried  workers  at  all. 

So  even  in  the  relatively  fiush  days  of  1972 
black  owned  businesses  occupied  the  hidden 
recesses  of  American  buslneas  life.  Thslr 
marginal  role  left  them  vulnerable  to  any 
economic  downturn  and  today,  in  what  is  for 
the  total  business  community  a  severe  re- 
cession, black  business  Is  In  a  terrible  de- 
pression. 

An  azuaysis  of  the  fate  of  black  business 
in  this  depression  yields  grim  results: 

The  communities  that  serve  as  the  foimda- 
tion  for  black  business  entarpilse  have  al- 
ways been  poor  ones,  but  today  they  have 
trouble  sustaining  even  their  traditional  low 
degree  of  economic  activity.  True  blaok  un- 
employment Is  at  28  percent,  whatever 
laundered  figures  coming  out  of  Washington 
claim.  Higher  food  and  gas  prices  oomblnad 
with  already  disproportionate  percentages  of 
income  going  to  rent  have  rsdnoed  discre- 
tionary Inooms  of  most  blacks  to 
low  levels. 
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This  means  fewer  savings  going  Into  black 
banks  and  lower  sales  for  black-owned  retail 
and  service  establishments. 

Even  more  gruesome  is  this  Administra- 
tion's apparent  abandonment  of  the  cities, 
in  which  a  majority  of  blaok  people  Uve,  and 
<.ts  cool  acceptance  of  continued  high  ratee 
of  unemployment.  The  most  optlmistlo  eco- 
nomic predictions  foresee  hi^  unemploy- 
ment continuing  through  to  the  beginning  of 
the  19808. 

Two  key  areas  of  concentration  of  black 
capital — automotive  related  enterprises  and 
construction — have  been  crippled  by  the  de- 
cline in  auto  sales  and  by  the  virtual  halt  In 
bousing  construction. 

About  a  fifth  of  black  manufacturing  con- 
cerns are  expected  to  go  out  of  business  in 
this  depression. 

The  shortage  of  capital,  a  problem  even  for 
major  white-owned  corporations,  Is  at  disas- 
ter level  for  black-owned  businesses. 

Many  black  biisinesses  have  full  order 
txwks  and  will  still  go  out  of  business,  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  access  to  loans, 
credits  and  working  capital.  Traditionally  cut 
off  from  private  financing,  black  bxislnesses 
have  become  largely  dependent  on  federally- 
backed  loans.  But  the  numbers  and  amounts 
of  those  SBA  loans  have  shrunk  drastically 
to  about  half  of  their  former  levels. 

These  problrais  may  be  attributed  by  some 
to  the  neutral  workings  of  market  f  .es  and 
to  conservative  fiscal  policies  In  W;  lington. 
But  so  relentless  an  Indifference  to  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  black  people  in  general 
and  black  business  In  particular  Indicates  to 
me  that  racism  Is  stlU  deeply  embedded  in 
the  structure  of  our  economy. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission supports  this  view.  The  Conunlssion 
found  that  less  than  one  percent  of  the  dollar 
value  of  aU  federal  contnM;ts  went  to  mi- 
nority-owned or  female -owned  businesses, 
and  an  even  smaller  proportion  went  to  such 
firms  from  state  and  local  governments. 

In  addition.  It  found  that  despite  good  per- 
formance by  minority-owned  firms,  govern- 
ment contract  officers  generally  assume  that 
such  biislnesses  would  not  be  able  to  perform 
on  contracts. 

All  of  this  goes  to  the  relative  disadvantage 
of  black  people  and  their  businesses.  It  Is  the 
result  of  black  exclusion  from  the  economic, 
social  and  political  mainstream  in  American 
life.  And  It  reflects  a  mindset  that  aas\imee 
black  Inferiority  In  business  while  accepting 
defense  contract  overruns  that  cost  billions 
and  recurrent  Penn  Central  and  Pranklln 
Bank  scandals  as  not  reflective  of  white  In- 
feriority In  bvislnees.  And  I  dont  recaU  seeing 
any  black  faces  among  the  mlsmanageis  of 
the  nation's  economic  policies. 

The  array  of  problems  I've  cited  can  sound 
overwhelming.  But  all  problems  have  solu- 
tions. There  <s  a  lot  that  can  be  done  to  re- 
verse this  situation.  The  problems  come  fast 
and  plenty,  but  ao  do  the  answers  and  if  we 
dwell  too  much  on  the  obstacles  we  wlU  never 
surmount  them.  I'm  reminded  of  the  story 
of  the  centipede  who  was  asked  how  he  knew 
which  foot  to  put  forward  first.  He  spent  so 
much  time  thinking  about  it,  he  never 
walked  again.  Black  folk  have  never  let  our 
problems  get  us  down;  If  they  had.  we 
wouldn't  be  here  today. 

The  suggestions  I  will  make  can  be  divided 
between  those  steps  that  shoiUd  be  taken  as 
a  matter  oX  public  policy  and  those  steps 
black  people  ourselves  must  take. 

The  underlying  assumption  I  make  Is  that 
black  business  ownership  is  Important  to 
both  the  nation  and  to  black  people.  Black 
citizens  have  a  right  to  share  equally  in  all 
aspects  of  American  life  and  that  Includes 
business  ownership.  And  the  black  com- 
munity needs  a  firm  economic  and  leader- 
ship base,  a  base  provided  to  other  communi- 
ties by  their  business  sstabllshments. 

The  prerequisite  for  the  development  at 
black  economic  parity  at  all  levels  remains 


a  sustained  federal  policy  effort  to  achieve 
greator  equality.  Such  an  effort  would  in- 
clude a  national  full  en4)loyment  policy,  an 
income  maintenance  program,  a  revitalised 
home  building  program,  and  quality  educa- 
tion for  aU.  If  national  economic  policy  were 
directed  toward  putting  work  tools  in  peo- 
ple's hands  and  paychecks  in  their  pockets, 
instead  of  turning  millions  out  onto  the  un- 
employment   lines,    the    black    oommunity 
would  have  the  purchasing  power  and  the 
savings  accumulation  to  ensure  a  proq>erous 
black  coporate  and  entrepreneurial  presence. 
Even  falling  such  a  broad  national  com- 
mitment  to   economic   parity,   govemments 
and  majority  enterprises  can  take  important 
steps  to  ensure  broader  black  business  par- 
ticipation in  the  eeconomy.  Such  steps  would 
Include: 

A  sharp  Increase  In  guaranteed  and  direct 
loans  and  In  technical  assistance  to  minority 
businesses,  perhaps  Including  creation  of  a 
National  Development  Bank  for  this  purpose. 
An  Immediate  one-year  freeze  on  repay- 
ments of  loans  to  the  SBA.  Today's  economic 
environment  has  been  created  by  Federal 
economic  policies  that  work  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  small  and  minority -owned  businesses 
and  so  the  burdens  should  be  shifted  from 
the  victims  of  those  policies  to  the  perpetra- 
tors of  hard  times.  Minority  btislnesses  that 
might  otherwise  weather  the  current  eco- 
nomic storms  wlU  go  under  unless  they  are 
temporarily  relieved  of  repayment  obliga- 
tions. This  Is  not  a  handout.  It  Is  a  way  to 
ensure  survival  of  the  business  and  eventual 
repayment  of  loans. 

The  President  himself  should  Issue  a 
priority  directive  to  all  Federal  agencies  re- 
quiring a  fixed  and  reasonable  percentage  of 
Federal  procurement  contracts  be  set  aside 
for  competent  minority  contractors.  And 
this  should  be  followed  by  similar  steps  by 
every  governor,  mayor  and  head  of  a  major 
private  corporation. 

A  similar  requirement  should  be  built  into 
all  Federal  contracts  with  prime  contractors, 
providing  that  minority  businesses  get  a  fair 
share  of  their  sub-contracts. 

Iliese,  and  other  steps,  are  Just  and  neces- 
sary, but  they  constitute  a  request  for 
crutches  by  a  sector  of  the  economy  that  has 
been  crippled  by  discrimination  and  depres- 
sion. But  crutches  wlU  only  help  us  limp  to 
the  starting  line.  If  we  want  to  reach  the 
finish  line,  we'U  have  to  do  it  on  ovir  own. 
We'U  have  to  show  the  same  drive  and 
sacrifice  that  enable  the  suocessf\il  black 
businesses  of  the  past  to  grow  and  to  flourish. 
Look  back  at  the  giants  of  black  business. 
Look  at  the  wealthy  Insurance  companies, 
service  Industries  and  communications  em- 
pires. They  were  created  In  times  that  were 
harder  than  these.  They  grew  and  expanded 
before  there  was  an  SBA;  befwe  OMBE  was 
ever  thought  of. 

The  days  are  over  when  black  entrepre- 
neurs could  exp>ect  sympathetic  consideration 
for  contracts,  loans,  credit,  and  white  con- 
science business.  That  period  lasted  for  a 
short  time;  It  can  be  measured  in  months. 
JUid  It  never  really  affected  more  than  a 
handful  of  black  businessmen. 

In  today's  racial  and  economic  climate 
it's  not  enough  to  be  black.  It's  not  enough 
to  have  the  desire  to  go  Into  business  without 
the  expertise  and  capital  to  back  It  up.  And 
it's  not  enough  to  catalogue  what  govam- 
ment  should  do  for  us;  we've  got  to  dig  In 
and  create  opportunities  ourselves. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  must  be  a 
commitment  to  exceUence.  When  black  peo- 
ple spend  their  dollars,  earned  with  sweat 
and  blood,  they  want — and  deserve — the 
best.  If  black  businessmen  wont  give  it  to 
them,  white  ones  will.  And  white  corpora- 
tions are  taking  a  dim  view  of  buying  from 
minority  supplleis  as  a  reflection  of  their 
social  oommltment.  Tliey  too  feel  a  coital 
pinch  and   the  snares   of  shrinking  profit 


margins.  They  will  Inslst-^lghtly— on  qual- 
ity performance. 

So  black  business  must  be  typified  by  devo- 
tion to  quality,  efficiency  and  exoeUenos. 
Those  that  cultivate  these  characteristics 
will  survive:  those  that  dont  wUl  meet  the 
fate  of  any  such  enterprise  In  a  oompetltlv* 
society. 

A  second  step  is  for  black  buslnesimsn 
to  seek  out  and  develop  new  markets  and 
new  product  areas.  Traditionally,  successful 
black  businesses  Identified  needs  for  goods 
and  services  and  have  gone  on  to  provide 
them.  In  fact,  most  of  these  needs  have  come 
from  the  minority  community.  Today,  the 
black  businessman  must,  look  to  the  broader 
markets  of  the  nation,  and  even  the  world. 
Pick  up  almost  any  financial  journal  and 
you'll  see  plctiuve  of  Amolcan  businessmen 
signing  deals  In  Moscow  or  having  their  pic- 
tures taken  with  oil  sheiks  or  with  Japanese 
eqwrters.  The  world  Is  shrinking  economi- 
cally. It  is  becoming  more  interdependent 
and  businessmen  are  crossing  braders  as 
never  before. 

Black  people  then,  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  get  in  on  the  ground  fioor  of  the 
potentially  rich  markets  of  the  Caribbean, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  where  we  have  ties 
of  race,  empathy  and  cultiual  affinities  that 
should  make  us  strong  competitors  to  white 
businessmen  still  tr^ped  by  racial  arrogance. 
A  third  step  Is  to  do  the  planning  and  get 
the  financing  to  take  advantage  of  those  op- 
portunities. Implicit  in  your  theme,  "Unity 
for  Economic  Parity"  is  the  need  for  unified 
black  planning  for  IcMig-term  economic  de- 
velopment and  for  identification  and  ex- 
ploitation of  future  business  c^portunltles. 
Also  implicit  is  the  need  to  attain  greater 
cooperation  in  developing  the  capital  re- 
sources needed  to  expand  the  black  buslnesB 
sector.  In  this  regard  black  people  must  con- 
sider pooling  their  limited  resources  to  reach 
amounts  that  can  give  us  leverage  for  other 
Idnds  of  flnfctii^ing,  aa  weU  as  to  create  new 
business. 

And  a  part  of  our  problem  is  that  poten- 
tial black  venture  capital  is  locked  into  cor- 
porate bond,  stocks  and  other  investments 
outside  the  black  coounnunlty.  There  is  no 
reason  why  affluent  blacks  should  take  un- 
neoeesary  risks  with  their  hard-earned  sav- 
ings not  eq;>ected  of  whites,  but  at  the  same 
timo  thwe  can  and  ahould  be  a  more  adven- 
turous individual  spirit  among  holders  of 
capital.  Such  a  spirit  is  not  one  of  charity, 
but  of  investment  in  ideas,  goods,  products 
and  opportunities  that  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  yield  even  greater  future  returns. 
Honesty  demands  that  we  clearly  Identify 
conspicuous  oonsun4>tton  and  ovarly  oon- 
servatlve  Investment  practices  on  the  part  of 
the  small  niunber  of  affluent  blaoks  as  oos 
contributing  element  In  the  oontlnaing  prob- 
lem of  capital  shortage.  I'd  like  to  see  some 
of  this  money  made  available  for  Investment 
in  new  black  enterprises,  and  perhaps  even 
more  to  the  point,  in  buying  up  white-owned 
companies  and  by  so  doing,  get  black  firms 
Into  viable  market  positions  in  established 
IndTistries. 

Opportunities  exist.  What  is  In  qusstlon  Is 
the  ambition  and  drive  necessary  to  make  the 
most  (rf  those  opportunities.  John  H.  Johnson, 
founder  and  president  of  the  J<riinson  Pub- 
lishing Company,  makes  a  very  important 
point  when  he  says: 

"Success  in  business  Is  a  time-honored 
process  Involving  hard  work,  rtsk-taklng, 
money,  a  good  product,  maybe  a  little  bit  of 
luck,  and  most  of  all,  a  burning  commitment 
to  succeed.  I  do  not  believe  that  thU  over- 
riding desire  to  succeed  has  reached  the  de- 
sired Intensity  In  minority  business." 

And  Johnson  rightly  continues:  "White 
entreprenetirs  have  not  ceased  gt^ng  into 
buslnsss  because  of  the  high  risk  involved. 
And  neltbOT  should  blaoks." 

TradltlonaUy,  blacks  have  been  rewarded 
for  playing  It  safe  and  penalised  for  risk  tak- 
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tug.  PwTMtT*  dlMrlmlnstloii  aod  taxitalltr 
ham  ttianniAaA  us  Into  bAbtU  aad  »«n««»«i« 
■ttttndM  tbat  mWgate  agstnst  baatiiMB  rac- 
OHB  m  tod&T^  worbL  Ibe  Post  Office  and 
t— whim  drained  off  msny  of  those  Individ- 
uals wbo.  were  tbey  irlilte,  would  today  be 
sOusBt  buslnesunsn. 

But  tbe  psst  need  not  be  the  future.  Blsck 
people  todaj  are  shucking  off  those  old  at- 
titudes. TlMyte  running  for  political  office, 
sntKlng  hl^  lerel  corpante  and  private 
Jobs,  going  Into  professions  blacks  never 
draamed  of  entering.  80  must  It  be  with 
buatasss  too. 

Ilxe  energies  and  abilities  of  young  black 
people  today  ought  to  be  channeled  Into 
the  daaize  for  developing  black  enterprises. 
TlM  security  that  was  tbe  goal  of  tbe  past 
ought  to  be  replaced  by  the  drive  to  Invest 
every  penny,  to  work  twenty-four  hours,  to 
Mrth.  nurture  and  build  great  new  black- 
owned  bustnessss. 

Black  bustnees  needs  new  blood,  new  out- 
looks, new  vigor.  More  blacks  than  ever  be- 
fore are  In  colleges  today  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  strike  out  on  their  own, 
to  build  their  futiires  with  their  own  two 
hands,  to  use  their  knowledge  not  to  become 
cogs  In  SMnetme  else's  wheel,  but  as  masters 
of  their  own  fates. 

And  blacks  have  penetrated  the  Ameri- 
can corporate  structure  as  never  before.  Every 
American  owpcratlon  has  Its  black  MBAs 
and  technical  q>eelallsts  and  wants  more.  But 
In  addition  to  such  corporate^careers.  young 
executives  ought  to  be  thinking  about  start- 
ing their  own  businesses.  Tbe  growing  num- 
bers of  black  executives  and  educated  young 
people  may  yet  prove  the  greatest  source 
ot  future  Independent  black  businessmen. 

Every  ethnic  group  has  tinned  to  busl- 
neasmen  and  women  for  Its  core  leadership 
group.  Kvery  ethnic  group  has  prospered 
throng  development  of  biislneas  enterprises 
that  create  capital,  goods  and  jobs  fcfr  Its 
munbers.  Black  people  cannot  afford  tbe  liuc- 
ury  of  foregoing  such  development;  of  losing 
such  leadership. 

A  viable,  strong  black  business  sector  Is 
necessary  not  only  for  achievement  of  eco- 
nomic parity  between  blacks  and  whites,  but 
Alao  tot  the  development  of  a  vigorous  and 
'complete  black  community  and  cultural  life. 
80  there  Is  more  at  stake  than  Joe  Jones 
iMlng  able  to  drive  a  Cadillac  or  Bob  Brown 
to  live  In  a  9100.000  house.  Individual  suc- 
cess U  Important  to  the  degree  that  It  con- 
tributes to  group  achievement  and  to  tbe 
fulflUment  of  the  aspirations  of  black 
Americans. 

Black  folk  have  survived  In  the  face  of 
the  dungeons  of  slawy  and  the  chains  of 
dlaeHmlnatlon  and  prejudice.  We've  come 
through  the  storms  and  turmoils  of  persecu- 
tfam  and  opprsssion  and  we're  still  strug- 
gling toward  the  mountain  t<^  of  prosperity 
and  equaUty.  It's  been  a  long  tortured  road. 
*»»rt  we've  ccHne  this  far  because  enough  of  us 
have  dung  to  dreams  and  w(H-ked  and  fought 
to  make  them  trae. 

I  have  faith  that  black  folk  today  still 
have  the  vision  that  Inspires  great  dreams: 
that  we  have  the  drive  to  work  toward  our 
^als,  and  that  we  have  the  fighting  spirit  to 
owwoome  obetaeles  and  make  those  goals 
CQBie  true.  Yes,  I  believe  that  what  I've  been 
talking  about  can  take  place  in  the  1970s. 
Just  as  earlier  generations  of  black  folk  were 
able  to  build  gnat  businesses  In  the  face  of 
discrimination  and  segregation. 

We  can  took  back  at  such  stunning  busl- 
nees  suoceases  as  those  by  Alonzo  Hemdon, 
C.  C.  Spaiddlng,  L.  D.  Melton,  8.  B.  Puller, 
Haman  Perry,  Jtdm  J.  Johnson,  George  E. 
Johnson.  Ivan  J.  Houston.  W.  H.  Homsby, 
A.  O.  OastoQ,  ICaceo  Walker.  C.  B.  FoweU  and 
Hienry  Parks. 

I  know  you  can  add  to  this  honor  list  of 
black  achievers  of  eaiiler  yean  and  of  more 
reoMit  ooea.  but  my  point  Is  that  Just  as  they 
— *  able  to  overcame  the  brutal  straltjacket 


of  segregation,  so  too  can  today's  black  en- 
trepreneura  overcome  today's  discriminatory 
environment  and  the  Increased  competition 
for  the  black  oonstmier  dollar. 

Then's  someone  else  who,  for  me,  symbol- 
lass  black  business  success.  This  person  never 
made  millions  like  wata*  of  the  people  I've 
mentioned,  but  she  built  a  successful,  thriv- 
ing, viable,  business.  This  lady  doesnt  have 
an  MBA  from  Harvard;  she's  got  a  night- 
school  education.  She  doesnt  know  much 
about  debits  and  credits  at  buying  on  mar- 
gin, and  almost  any  Junior  executive  knows 
more  than  she  does  about  management  In- 
formation systems  and  Information  retrieval. 
8he's  never  floated  a  stock  Issue  and  she 
never  arranged  for  complex  large-scale  bank 

But  through  a  surplus  of  hard  work  and 
sheer  guts  this  lady  built  a  business  that 
provided  few  her  children,  created  Jobs  for 
young  people,  became  a  good  corporate  cit- 
izen involved  In  the  community,  and  showed 
a  profit  on  the  all-important  bottom  line. 

What  she  lacked  In  sophisticated  tech- 
nological training,  she  made  up  for  with  ex- 
perience and  will  and  good  sense.  She  didn't 
need  to  study  marketing  and  Inventory  con- 
trols; she  learned  how  to  do  It  right  by 
experience.  She  learned  how  to  pvirchase 
goods  in  bulk,  how  to  control  Inventory,  how 
to  train  young  people.  She  understood  how 
to  develop  clientele,  and  what's  as  Important, 
to  keep  her  customers  coming  back  for  more. 

She  took  those  basics  I  Just  talked  about, 
quality,  opportunity,  commitment,  and  she 
built  a  thriving  business! 

This  lady,  who  has  been  such  an  inspira- 
tion to  me  and  whose  business  success  dem- 
onstrates what  determined  black  people  can 
do  if  they  work  hard  enough  at  it,  has  a  com- 
mon sense  philosophy  I  want  to  share  with 
you.  That  philosophy  has  four  elements: 

If  you  make  a  dime,  save  two  cents. 

The  dollar  is  a  man's  best  friend. 

CK>d  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

If  you  trust  Him,  He'll  take  care  of  you. 

That  lady,  my  friends,  is  my  mama,  Mary 
Jordan,  President  of  the  Mary  Jordan  Cater- 
ing Service  of  AtUnta,  Georgia,  and  I  hope 
youll  Join  with  me  in  heeding  her  wisdom 
and  following  her  example. 


THE    CONTRIBUTIONS    OP    SECRE- 
TARY JOHN  L.  McLUCAS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
November  7,  1975,  John  L.  McLucas,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  retired  from  this 
important  position  and  received  a  fare- 
well review  at  Andrews  AFB  in  Maryland. 
He  had  served  in  this  capacity  since 
July  1973.  Emring  that  period  he  gave 
distinguished  service  to  the  Air  Force  and 
to  the  Nation.  He  is  one  of  the  hardest 
workers  in  Government  and  he  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  administration.  He 
had  excellent  rapport  with  his  associates 
in  the  Pentagon  and  with  Congress. 

He  was  bom  in  Payetteville,  N.C.,  in 
1920  and  received  his  public  school  edu- 
cation in  South  Carolina.  He  received 
his  bachelor  of  science  degree  from 
Davidson  College,  his  master  of  science 
degree  from  Tulane.  and  his  doctorate 
from  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Dur- 
ing 1943-46,  he  served  as  an  officer  In 
the  Navy. 

He  enjoyed  a  distinguished  career  in 
business  and  in  public  life. 

Prom  1950  to  1957,  he  was  vice  presi- 
dent and  technical  director  of  Haller, 
Raymond  and  Brown,  Inc.,  an  electronics 


firm  at  State  College,  Pa.  In  1958  he  was 
made  president  of  HRB-Singer,  Inc.  He 
Joined  the  D^?artment  of  Defense  in 
May  1962  and  served  as  Deputy  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering- 
tactical  warfare  programs. 

Two  years  later,  he  was  appointed  as 
Assistant  Secretary  General  for  Scientific 
AlTalrs  at  NATO  Headquarters  in  Paris. 
Prance.  In  1966  he  became  president  of 
Mitre  Corp.,  where  he  remained  until 
his  appointment  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  on  March  17,  1969. 

Dr.  McLucas  is  the  author  of  numerous 
scientific  articles  and  holds  eight  UJ3. 
patents.  He  is  the  founder  or  cofounder 
of  several  small  businesses  and  has  been 
active  in  civic  affairs  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts. 

He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers  in 
1962;  an  associate  fellow  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
in  1971;  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  in  1969.  He  re- 
ceived the  Department  of  Defense  Medal 
for  Distinguished  Public  Service  in  1964, 
and  first  bronze  palm  in  1973 ;  and  the  Air 
Force  Exceptional  Service  Award  in  May 
1973. 

The  story  of  his  effective  service  as 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  was  spelled 
out  in  expert  manner  by  Gen.  David  C 
Jones,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  on 
the  date  of  liis  retirement.  I  am  happy  to 
include  his  statement  for  reprinting  in 
the  Record.  I  know  my  associates  in  the 
Congress  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
read  this  fine  tribute  and  to  join  in  the 
sentiments  that  it  expresses. 

Secretary  McLucas  will  carry  our  good 
wishes  with  him  as  he  assumes  his  new 
responsibUlties  as  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

The  remarks  of  Gen,  David  C.  Jones 
loUows: 
Trdtjte  to  thx  Honorablk  John  L.  McLttca* 

Upon  His  Retikement  as  Secbetabt  or  th« 

Ant  FoBCX 

(By  Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force) 
Today  marks  an  occasion  that  summons 
mixed  emotions  in  the  Air  Force  family.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  welcome  the  opportimlty 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  He  leaves  the  Air  Force  In  good 
shape  to  take  on  the  great  challenges  as 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. There  Is  no  one  else  with  the 
unique  qualifications  of  scientific,  business, 
government  and  aviation  expertise  to  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  as  head  of  the 
FAA. 

The  FAA's  gain  Is  o\u  loss  and  I  speak  for 
the  entln  Air  Force  when  I  express  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  and  professional  regret 
at  his  departure.  We  can  at  least  take  some 
comfort  that  Secretary  McLucas  will  remain 
deeply  Involved  In  the  wcM-ld  of  aviation. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  nation  can  be 
thankful  for  the  \incommon  excellence  of 
people  such  as  John  McLucaa.  Hen  Is  a  man 
who — as  a  yoimg  PhD,  a  successful  busi- 
nessman and  founder  of  several  companies, 
a  member  of  the  Young  Presidents  Organi- 
zation and  the  holder  of  10  U.S.  patents — 
was  Involved  In  a  highly  lucrative  career  In 
private  enterprise,  yet  devoted  much  of  his 
adult  life  to  public  service. 

In  addition  to  his  years  with  the  Air  Mrce. 
he  served  as  a  naval  officer  during  WW  n. 
In  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  In  the 
early  aos,  as  a  key  science  advisor  to  NATO, 
and  as  President  of  the  non-profit  MITRE 
Corporation.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
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Defense  Science  Board  and  the  Air  Force 
Scientific  Board. 

Thus,  Dr.  McLucas  has  devoted  a  Ufetlme 
to  answering  the  call  to  serve  his  country  In 
positions  of  great  responsibility.  He  has  al- 
ways taken  on  the  tough  Jobs  in  the  tough 
times. 

He  became  the  Under  Secrotary  of  the  Air 
Force  In  1969,  a  year  of  great  national  turmoil 
and  dissent.  At  that  time,  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  services  were  the  objects 
of  frequent,  often  vltrloUc  xarltidsm.  Again 
In  1973,  with  public  confidence  In  the  Insti- 
tutions of  government  at  a  low  ebb.  Dr.  Mc- 
Lucas responded  to  another  call,  this  time 
to  move  up  to  the  demanding  position  of 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

I  enthusiastically  endorse  Secretary 
Schleslnger's  observations  about  Dr.  Mc- 
Lucas' extraordinary  record  of  achievement 
during  the  past  six  and  a  half  years.  His 
steady  hand  and  quiet  but  forceful  leader- 
ship have  helped  guide  the  Air  Force  to  new 
heights  of  achievement  and  capability. 

We  have  been  particularly  fortunate  dur- 
ing this  period  of  long-postponed  moderni- 
zation to  have  had  the  benefit  of  both  Dr. 
McLucas'  business  acumen  and  his  Scottish 
heritage.  The  characteristic  thrift  and 
prudent  management  of  his  forebears  were  In 
constant  evidence  throughout  his  deep  In- 
volvement In  virtually  every  one  of  our  cur- 
rent development  programs.  He  has  left  his 
personal  stamp  of  sound  management  and 
enlightened  leadership  on  the  Air  Force. 

The  nation  can  be  proud  of  such  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant — and  the  Air  Force 
Is  particularly  proud  of  our  long  association 
with  him.  On  behalf  of  the  some  one  million 
members  of  the  total  Air  Force — active  and 
reserve,  military  and  civilian — ^I  salute  you 
for  your  contributions  and  wish  you  God- 
speed and  continued  success.  To  us,  you  will 
always  be  part  of  the  Air  Force  famUy.  a 
family  which  is  better  for  your  having  been 
Its  leader. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  request,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Totmo  of  Florida  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today  and  to- 
morrow, on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HinncR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill,)  for  November  10  and  11.  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permisssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  t^e  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pr£ssler)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kncp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNABLE.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whaleh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastxn,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKmNXT,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waxman)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OTHbll,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $643.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pressler)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  MooRHEAO  of  California. 

Mr.  Sntder. 

Mr.  Sebeuus. 

Mr.  Hastings  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  STims. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waxman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cornell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Phaser. 

Mr.  Simon  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Russo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harkin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Gatdos. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  6.  An  act  to  provide  that  meetings  of 
Government  agencies  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, November  11,  1975,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

aoao.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  of  the 
Currency.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  his  annual  report  for  1974,  pur- 


suant to  section  333  of  the  Revised  Statutee 
(12  XJS.C.  14];  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Cvurency  and  Housing. 

2021.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  regulations  governing 
support  for  improvement  of  poetseoondary 
education,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)  (1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2022.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  proposed  amendment  to  tbe  regulations 
governing  programs  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2023.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  statement  pertain- 
ing to  a  proposed  Treasury  payroll /personnel 
system,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  662a(o)  (Public 
Law  93-679,  Privacy  Act  of  1974);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2024.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  prescribe  management 
policies  governing  the  Federal  motor  vehicle 
fleet;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op-^ 
eratlons. 

2026.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
90-day  extension  of  the  amendment  to  the 
regulations  implementing  the  stripper  well 
lease  exemption  set  forth  in  section  4(e)  (2) 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  beginning  November  80,  1975,  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(g)(2)  of  the  Act  (PubUc 
Law  93-159)  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-303);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2026.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U^S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting 
volume  VI  of  a  report  on  civil  rights  ac- 
tlvltlee  of  Federal  agencies  with  responsi- 
bilities for  Insuring  nondiscrimination  in 
their  federally  assisted  programs  under  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-315,  as  amended;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2027.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Commercial  Fisherlee 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  to  change  certain  prooeduree  so 
as  to  provide  for  more  efficient  program  op- 
eration; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 1 
rlne  and  Fisheries.  \ 

2028.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  when  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
not  operating  as  a  service  In  the  Navy,  to 
lease  for  military  purposes  structures  and 
their  associated  real  property  located  In  a 
foreign  country;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2029.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  plan  to 
reduce  by  50  percent  the  number  of  per- 
sons operating  automatic  elevators  within 
the  Capitol  complex;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk. 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  nSKDIB:  Commlttae  on  Kducstloa 
and  Labor.  SunriMnantel  raport  on  H  JL  8678. 
A  bill  to  aoMiid  tbe  Oonununlty  BerrlcM  Act 
of  1974  to  Incra— B  the  FMaral  Bhare  of 
fiwf»w<i»i  Miictanoa  to  oommvmlty  action 
iiffV'V—  (B«pt.  No.  94-630,  Pt.  U) .  B«ferr«d 
to  tho  Oommlttaa  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FKBKIM8:  Oommlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  7097.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Ko^iloyee  Betlremant  Inoome  Security  Act  of 
1B74:  with  amendment  (B^t.  No.  M-840). 
Befarred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  on  the  Stote  of  the  Union. 

Ut.  ULLliAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
"m—  BJI.  10685.  A  bin  to  Increaae  the 
ttmpfUTT  debt  limitation  xintll  Karch  15. 
1978  with  amendment  (Bept.  No.  94-647). 
BaieiTed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  (m  the  State  of  the  Union. 

ICr.  PHICB:  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Snergy.  HJL  86S1.  A  bill  to  amaod  the 
Atomic  Bnergy  Act  of  1054,  as  amanrtert,  to 
reriae  the  method  of  provldUig  for  public 
remnnsration  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  in- 
cident, and  for  other  purpoaea;  with  amend- 
ment (Bept.  No.  94-648).  Beferred  to  the 
Oonmlttee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  x^t".  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDBBSON  of  Callfcmla  (for 
hlmaelf.  and  Mr.  Onnr) : 
HJt.  10648.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  Statea  Code  (reapectlng 
flnarms)  to  penalize  the  uae  of  firearms 
In  tlM  commleilon  of  any  felony  and  to  In- 
craeae  tlie  penaltlaa  in  certain  related  exlat- 
Ing  provlslona:  to  the  Committee  aax  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.AoCOIN: 
HJt.  10649.  A  MU  to  proTlde  fcr  the  estiU>- 
Uahment  of  nondiacrimlnatory  ratea  and 
charsH  for  the  transportation  of  recyclable 
and  leoyvded  aolld  waste  matwlals  In  Inter- 
state and  foreign  oommaroe;  Jttfntly  to  the 
Ooountttses  on  Zat«rstate  and  Pareign  Oom- 
msree.  PohUe  Works  and  Tkaaspcrtatian,  and 
Marohant  Marine  and  Flaherlae. 

Bf  Mr.  IMENT  (for  blmaeU,  Mr.  CABifST, 
Mr.  Jaitxa  V.  SrAMTOif,  Mr.  J.  WtL- 
UAK  BiAMTom,  Mr.  Hbxz,  and  Mr. 

HA.  10680.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Securitlea 
Bzehangs  Act  of  1984  to  provide  for  the  dl^ 
closora  ot  oartatn  information  relating  to 
paiBOPe  intending  to  file  tender  offers  and  for 
other  puipuass.  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  foreign  Oommeroe. 

By  Mr.  VAUNTBOT  (for  hlmaeU  and 
Mn.  vmnncx): 
HJt.  10661.  A  bill  to  extend  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  for  1  year  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Medlcai  and  Dental  Maiqwwer  Act  of 
1970:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 

Columbia.      

ByMr.nSB: 
HJL  106ia.  A  MU  to  dlaeourage  the  use  of 
painful  derieoa  in  the  taapplng  of  *"«"'f«t 
and  bkde;  to  the  Oonmlttee  on  Merchant 
Martae  and  FUtMTlee. 
ByMr.HAU.: 
HA.  10888.  A  bill  to  ansod  title  n  of  the 
Sodsl  aeeurity  Act  so  as  to  llberallae  the 
condttions  governing  eliglbmty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  reeelve  (Heabflity  Insurance  beneflts 
ttiarvunder  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  BCr.  HABKIN: 
HJt.  10654.  A  blU  amending  the  Trading 
With  the  Xnemy  Act  to  repeal  the  embargo 
on  U.S.  trade  with  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Intematlonal  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD  of  Callfomia: 
HJft.  10655.  A  bill  to  abolish  certain  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  and  to  bring  about 
the  abolition  of  certain  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  or  their  successor  agencies  after  a 
spedfled  period  of  time,  and  for  other  pur- 
pceee;  jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Qarem- 
ment  Operations,  and  Rulee. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Bfaryland  (for  him- 
self, BIr.  BoK,  Mr.  Bvnrs  of  Tenneesee, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Habsinoton,  Mr.  Mxtchxu.  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  OTTTNGHt,  Mr.  MosHnt,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  LaFalcx,  Mr.  Badhxo,  Mr. 
Caenxt,    Mr.    HxLSTOSKi,    Mr.    Mc- 
Donald of  Georgia,  Mr.  Drinan,  and 
Mr.  CouGHLnf ) : 
HJt.  10656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  at  a  rate  of  5  percent  on 
excess  amounts  withheld  frc»n  Individuals' 
wages;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
HJl.  10657.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
financial  assistance  for  consiuner  education 
and  market  development  programs  pertain- 
ing to  VS.  fisheries;   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H3.  10668.  A  blU  to  authorize  Federal 
participation  In  modifying  the  Upper  Baker 
project.  Baker  River,  Wash.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
Hit.  10659.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  apply  cost-of-living 
Increases  to  annuities  payable  under  the  Re- 
tired Serviceman's  Family  Protection  Plan 
and  to  continue  payment  of  annuities  under 
such  plan  to  widows  or  widowers  who  remarry 
at  age  00  or  tiiereafter,  and  to  provide  for 
the  recomputation  of  annuities  payable 
under  such  plan  to  certain  widows;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
I>'AiconB8) : 
HJt.  10660.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  industrially  funded  personnel  In  com- 
puting the  total  number  of  civilian  personnel 
authorized  by  law  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  any  fiscal  year,  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WHAUEN: 
HJL  10661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 
volunteer  fireflghting  or  rescue  organizations 
from  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline, 
diesel  fuel,  and  certain  other  artielee  and 
■ervloes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

HJt.  10663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  suspend 
U.S.  participation  In  the  activities  of  the- 
Unlted  Natlcms  Oeneral  Assembly  until  the 
Congress  approves  renewal  of  such  parUclpa- 
tion;  to  tlie  Committee  on  International 
Belstlons. 

By  Mr.  WYDLEB: 

HJt.  10668.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenua  Code  of  1054  to  authorize  a  tax  cred- 
it for  certain  expenses  of  providing  higher 
education:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Bleans. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

HJ.  Bee.  728.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  declare 
that  it  sliaU  be  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  make  any  uae  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  any  non-nuclear-wei^Mn  State 
wlilch  is  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Fraliftratlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  iinlnsa  such 
State  is  engaged  in  armed  conflict  in  oonoert 


with  a  nuclear-weapon  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Belationa. 
By  Mr.  DELANXY: 
H.  Con.  Rea.  472.  Concurrent  raoolutl<» 
expressing  the  sense  of  ttm  Congnss  that 
the  signing  In  Helsinki  of  the  Final  Act  ot 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperatioa 
in  Burope  did  not  diange  In  any  way  the 
longstanding  policy  of  the  United  States  not 
to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union's  illegal  an- 
nexation of  the  three  Baltic  nations  of  Bs- 
tonla,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Qxrat.  Mr.  Btbon,  Mr. 
MiTCHKix  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Sab- 
banxs,  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mrs.  Stsll- 

KAN)  : 

H.  Con.  Rea.  473.  Concurrent  resolutioa 
commending  the  "Congress's  Own  Begi- 
ment":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  474.  Concurrent  reeolutlon 
with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  Bepub- 
llc  of  China  and  ita  people;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  International  Belatlons. 


PRIVATE  Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  ZXU,  private 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  intinduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  AttCOIN: 

H3.   10664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bvr 
City  Methodist  Church,  Bay  City,  Oreg.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

HJt.  10865.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  David 
W.  Chancey  and  Harold  Herring;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFOBD : 

HJt.  10666.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Abdelah 
Ahmed  Chrayah;  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petiUons 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

391.  By  the  SPKAKER:  Petition  of  thp 
Harford  County  Council.  Bel  Air,  Md.,  rela- 
tive to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

203.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Assoda*- 
tlon  of  State  Directors  of  Disaster  Prepared- 
ness, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  relative  to  coordination 
of  State  and  Federal  disaster  response  «•- 
pabllities;  to  the  C<nnmlttee  on  Govemmant 
Operations. 

298.  Alao,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Disaster  Prepared- 
neas.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  reUtive  to  disaster  reUef; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

204.  Alao.  petition  of  the  city  council.  New 
Yoft,  N.T.,  relative  to  the  Federal  ExecuUve 
Protection  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

395.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  New 
York,  N.Y..  relative  to  the  Uniform  Ffideral 
Welfare  and  Medical  Assistance  Belmburse- 
ment  Act;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

396.  Also,  petition  of  the  Salpan  Legisla- 
ture, Saipan,  Mariana  Islands,  reUtive  to  pay- 
ment of  claims  under  title  n  of  the  Mlcro- 
nesian  Claims  Act;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Airatrs,  and  Interna- 
tional Halations. 
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SEH^ATE^Monday,  November  10,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dali  Bumpehs,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  deliver  us  now 
from  the  clash  and  clamor  of  life  about 
us,  from  the  tumult  of  the  busy  world 
and  from  the  confusion  of  many  voices, 
that  we  may  hear  again  Thy  still  small 
voice.  All  the  ways  of  our  need  lead  to 
Thy  throne. 

Spare  us  from  being  littife  souls,  going 
our  own  way,  pursuing  our  narrow  ends 
apart  from  Thee,  lest  we  find  ourselves 
surprised  and  trapped  by  unworthy  com- 
promises, by  cowardly  concessions,  by 
weak  acquiescence,  and  disobedience  to 
the  heavenly  vision.  But  make  us  big  in 
heart  and  mind  and  keep  us  close  to  Thee, 
that  even  while  we  work  there  may  come 
to  us  the  hush  of  solemn  thoughts,  win- 
dows of  insight,  vistas  of  splendor,  mo- 
ments of  prayer,  when  we  are  sure  of 
Thee  and  are  clearly  guided  by  Thy 
spirit. 

Grant  to  us  such  a  measure  of  Thy 
grace  and  wisdom  that  this  day  may  be 
lived  in  obedience  to  Thy  will.  And  when 
evening  comes  give  us  QUiet  hearts,  serene 
souls,  and  the  peace  of  those  whose  minds 
are  stayed  on  Tliee. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray. 
Am^i. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACnNQ  PRESI- 
DENT PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ibe  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  EISSTLAMS) . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

vs.  Sknatk. 

PBKSmXNT  FKO  IXMFOBZ, 

*      Waahington,  D.O.,  November  10, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  DAiii  Bukp- 
XBs,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  (3hair  during 
my  absence. 

JAIBS  O.BAaTXJMD, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  rMd- 
ing  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedingB  of 
Thursday,  November  6, 1975,  be  dispensed 
with. 

Ttie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call 
of  the  Legislative  Calendar,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  unobjected-to  items,  be  waived 
under  rule  VHI. 


CONSIDERATION    OF    CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Nos.  434,  435,  and  436^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SHEILA  J.  PHELPS 

The  bill  (S.  690)  for  the  reUef  of 
Sheila  J.  Phelps,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Represent€Mves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
SheUa  J.  Phelps,  the  sum  of  $2,749.98  In  fuU 
settlement  of  all  her  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  for  the 
loss  of  household  goods  and  personal  effects 
which  were  destroyed  by  Are  on  October  4. 
1978,  whUe  stored  in  a  wareliouse  at  the  ex- 
penae  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  payment  of 
such  Slim  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  amount 
paid  to  the  said  SheUa  J.  Phelpa  for  such 
losses  under  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964. 

Sac.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  eentxui 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agency  or  attorney  on  ac- 
coimt  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
thlB  claim,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  Is  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  94-448),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

pxntposx 

The  purpose  of  S.  690  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay, 
out  of  any  money  in  Mm  Treasury  not  other- 


wise ^proprlated,  to  Sheila  J.  Phelps,  widow 
of  Senior  Master  Sergeant  Dvirward  Albert 
Phelps,  who  resides  at  4,  Limerick  Close,  Ip- 
swich, IPX  6LB,  Suffolk,  England,  the  sum  of 
$2,749.98,  in  full  .settlement  of  all  her  claims 
against  the  United  States.  In  connection 
with  his  retirement  for  physical  disability 
from  the  United  States  Air  Force,  the 
household  goods  and  unaccompanied  bag- 
gage of  Senior  Master  Sergeant  D\irward  Al- 
bert Phelps  were  shipped  from  Ramsteln  Air 
Base,  Qermany,  to  Royal  Air  Force,  Bent- 
waters,  England.  Storage  in  transit  for  90 
days  at  destination  was  authorized.  The  prop- 
erty was  located  In  Boardman's  Warehouse, 
Ipswich,  England,  when  the  warehouse  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  October  4,  1973.  All  of 
the  household  goods  and  personal  effecte 
belonging  to  Sergeant  Phelps,  his  wife,  and 
five  young  children,  ages  6  months  through 
15  years,  were  destroyed. 

STATEKKNT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  on 
a  similar  bill,  S.  3668  in  the  93rd  Congress, 
are  as  follows: 

On  October  23,  1973,  Sergeant  Durward 
Phelps  presented  a  claim  to  the  Air  Force  at 
Royal  Air  Force  Bentwaters  in  the  amount  of 
$18,605.45.  On  November  1,  1973,  a  partial 
payment  of  $1,000,000,  was  made  to  him  to 
relieve  the  hardship  he  was  undergoing.  The 
file  was  then  forwarded  to  Claims  Division. 
Office  of  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate,  United 
States  Air  Forces  In  Burope,  where  further 
Investigation  as  to  the  values  of  some  of  the 
items  claimed  was  being  conducted  when 
that  office  was  notified  that  the  claimant  had 
died  of  a  heart  attack  on  February  1,  1974.  A 
second  partial  payment  was  made  to  the 
claimant's  widow.  Sheila  J.  Phelps,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1974,  and  the  file  was  forwarded  to 
Claims  Division,  Office  of  The  Judge  Advo- 
cate General,  Headquarters,  United  States 
Air  Force,  where  the  final  payment  of  $5,- 
000.00  vras  made  to  the  widow  on  February 
25,  1974.  In  this  regard,  because  of  limited 
settlement  authority  outside  of  Headquar- 
ters, U.S.  Air  Force,  the  m»Timiim  of  $5,000.00 
partial  payment  was  the  extent  of  the  au- 
thority delegated  to  the  field.  This  claim  was 
cognizable  and  payable  under  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employee's  Claims  Act 
(81  UjB.C.  240-.343)  In  the  "'*^'"""'  amount 
payable  under  tills  law,  $10/>00.00. 

The  Air  Force  determined  that  the  extent 
of  the  loss  was  $14,699.18.  based  on  the  pay- 
ment of  tlie  Increased  r^)lacement  coats 
leas  depreciation.  Of  this  sum  she  has  re- 
covered $10,000j00,  leaving  an  uncompen- 
sated balance  of  $4,699.18.  Initially  the  Air 
Force  thought  that  no  reduction  in  this 
figure  could  be  obtained  by  a  claim  against 
the  carrier.  Accordingly  on  March  31,  1974. 
the  Claims  Division  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  advised  Mrs.  Phelps,  In  reei>oDsa 
to  her  inquiry,  regarding  further  compensa- 
tion that  her  uncompensated  loss  was  $4.- 
509.18,  and  that  the  only  way  for  her  to  gat 
the  remainder  was  through  a  private  relief 
blU. 

It  was  later  discovered  that  the  claimant's 
goods  were  shipped  via  Oovarnment  Bill  of 
lAdlng  on  which  the  oarrlsr  has  Ualiihty 
untU  the  shipment  Is  delivered  to  the  mem- 
ber. In  response  to  the  Air  Force  demand, 
the  carrier,  Soheffler  h  Company,  Hamburg, 
Owmany,  sent  a  check  for  $1349.20  (net 
weight  6,164  pounds  at  $040  per  po\ind). 
The  earner's  checac  was  depoaited  to  ttia 
appropriation  out  of  which  Mrs.  Ptielps' 
claim  was  paid  and  a  treasurer'*  chock  will 


b*  wnt  to  Mn.  Phelpa  by  tbe  Air  Fores  In 
tb»  OMT  fatal*. 

Tbm*  an  ateonc  eqaltable  and  legal  rea- 
■oiM  for  raliof  to  Mrs.  Phelpa.  The  aubject  of 
thta  private  relief  la  a  widow  with  five  ebU- 
dren  to  raise;  becauae  of  her  realdenoe  in  a 
foretgn  country  aba  baa  no  baae  exchange 
rnminlBaerT  prlTllecaa  aa  do  wldowa  and 
other  dapwideata  of  deceaaed  aerrlce  mem- 
ban  In  the  muted  States;  and  she  baa  had  to 
replace,  or  poaalbly  only  partially  replace, 
boqaehcad  goods  on  a  greatly  Inflated  orer- 

la    market.    MOreorer,    Sergeant    Phelpa 

rred  hla  country  honorably  for  over  30 
years.  AeconUngly,  the  Department  of  tbe 
Air  ¥an»  strongly  supports  legislative  relief 
for  Mka.  Phelpa  In  the  amount  of  $3,749.98. 

In  agreement  with  the  department,  the 
Ckmunlttee  recommenda  the  bill  favorably. 
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CX>llKEMORATION  OF  U.S.  MARINE 
CORPS  200TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  a 
Joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  144)  to  au- 
tborise  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
natlao  designating  November  10,  1975, 
in  commemoration  of  the  200th  annl- 
irersary  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Tlie  Joint  resolution  (S.J.Res.  144)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time;'and  passed. 

Tbe  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
holds  a  unique  place  In  the  history  of  this 
eountry,  and  In  the  hearts  of  our  people;  and 

Whereaa  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
baa  samsd  a  distinguished  reputation  for 

idlnees  In  Its  role,  and  faithfulness  in  its 

laaU»,  both  In  tlmee  of  war  and  In  tUnea  of 
peace:  and 

Whereas  tradition  has  It  that  the  Marlni» 
Oorpa  had  Ita  beginning  at  Tun  Tavern  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  lOtb  day  of 
November  1775,  now  two  hundred  years  since; 


Whereas  this  historic  milestone  permits  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  fitting  oppor- 
tonlty  to  express  their  felicitations  and 
patitade  to  thla  great  institution,  the  United 
ttates  Marine  Corps,  and  to  all  who  have 
lerved  therein:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Mtaotned  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
meiUattvn  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
to  CoM^retf  assembled.  That  the  President 
to  baceby  authorlaad  and  requested  to  issue 
i  proclamation  designating  tbe  lOtb  day  of 
•ovamber.  1078,  as  a  national  day  of  oele- 
■stion  and  appreciation  for  tbe  two  hundred 
of  asemplary  aervlce  and  M>crlflce  of 
Ehe  Uhttad  BUtee  Marine  Corpe. 

Ifr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
:  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
n  the  Rbcoid  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
xnrt  (No.  »4-449),  explaining  the  pur- 
of  the  measure. 

Thett  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IS  follows: 


The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  au- 

koilas  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 

I  laslgnatlng  November  10,  I97fi.  in  commem- 

I  rratloa  of  tbe  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 

he  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

STATSMKIfT 

The  United  BUtee  Marine  Corpe  holds  a 
mique  plaoe  In  the  hUtory  of  thla  country 
I  ad  hi  tbe  hearta  of  our  people.  It  hae  earned 
I  •  dlsttngolahed  reputation  for  readiness  In  its 
)  Ola.  and  faltbfulneas  in  its  mission,  both  in 
1 1mas  of  war  and  In  times  of  peace. 

Tradition  baa  it  that  the  Marine  Corpe  had 


Ita  beginning  at  Tun  Tavern  In  tbe  dty  of 
Philadelphia  on  the  lOth  day  of  November 
1778,  now  two  hiuutred  years  since.  Tbe  bis- 
torlc  milestone  permits  the  people  of  the 
United  Statee  a  fitting  opportunity  to  express 
their  felicitations  and  gratitude  to  this  great 
Institution,  the  United  States  Marine  Corpe 
and  to  all  who  have  served  therein. 

The  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and,  ac- 
cordingly, recommends  that  B.J.  Res.  144  be 
agreed  to  without  an  amendment. 
TWO  HmfoaaiiTH  akhivkssakt  or  the  romro- 
urc  or  THS  maiins  corps 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
most  apropos  that  on  the  floor  at  this 
time  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  .  It  Is  s^ropos  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  just 
unanimously  passed  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 144,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  November  10,  1975— today — 
in  commemoration  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

It  is  also  apropos  that  we  have  as  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  occasion  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
and  because  the  marines  who  joined  to- 
gether who  now  serve  together  in  the 
Senate  and  who  sponsored  this  resolu- 
tion are  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  CIulver),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson). 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  extend  a  salute  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Nation,  to  this  outstanding  organi- 
zation which  has  performed  so  well  for  so 
long  in  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

I  note,  Mr.  President,  that  the  birth 
of  the  Marine  Corps  predates  the  Bicen- 
tennial by  almost  a  year  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  note  that  the  President  on  this 
most  auspicious  occasion  is  "hereby  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
matlQudeslgnating  the  10th  day  of  No- 
vembcrl975  as  a  national  day  of  cele- 
bration an^  appreciation  for  the  200 
years  of  e.Mmplarx  service  and  sacrifice 
of  the  U.S  Marine  Corps." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  November  10 
Is  always  a  day  of  celebration,  the  bhth- 
day  of  the  corps.  This  year  Is  of  even 
more  special  significance  since  today 
marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  that 
founding.  I  do  not  ilse  to  commemorate, 
with  lengthy  recoimting,  the  history  of 
the  corps.  That  record  speaks  for  Itself 
in  eloquent  terms. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  in  the  Marine 
Corps  for  nearly  23  years  and  would  like 
to  relate  only  one  Illustrative  incident 
that  says  much  about  the  corps. 

I  graduated  from  flight  training  during 
World  War  n  and  Joined  my  flrst  marine 
fighter  squadron,  commanded  by  MaJ. 
"Pete"  Haines,  since  deceased. 

One  day,  in  casual  conversation  while 
waiting  for  some  other  squadron  ofllcers 
to  join  us  for  a  briefing,  we  discussed 
combat  then  taking  place  in  the  Pacific. 


tough  combat  that  had  required  the  ulti- 
mate in  dedication  and  sacrifice. 

Half  to  pass  the  time,  and  half  seri- 
ously, I  asked  him  why  he  thought  the 
Marines  had  been  capable  of  some  of 
those  feats.  Knowing  Pete  as  the  Jovial 
man  he  was,  I  almost  expected  a  flippant 
reply,  but  Instead  he  grew  very  serious, 
thought  a  moment,  then  said: 

Marln6  training  makes  each  man  more 
afraid  of  letting  his  country  and  his  buddies 
down  than  he  is  of  getting  hurt. 

I  always  remembered  that  remark,  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  it  tells  us  much  about 
the  Bffarine  Corps.  It  is  a  spirit  that  is  not 
passe.  It  is  not  dead.  It  is  an  attitude  that 
lives  not  only  In  the  Marine  Corps,  but 
In  so  many  other  lines  of  work  and  en- 
deavor that  has  made  this  the  great 
Nation  we  serve. 

May  that  spirit  ever  survive. 

THX   MASINX   COBFS   BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Habrt  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  for  relieving  me  in 
the  Chair  for  a  few  moments  in  order 
that  I  might  comment  on  the  200th  birth- 
day of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
our  majority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
with  his  usual  humility,  neglected  to  in- 
clude himself  when  paying  tribute  to  the 
six  or  seven  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
who  are  former  marines.  I  would  like  the 
record  to  be  clarified  to  show  that  he, 
too,  has  served  in  that  great  organiza- 
tion. 

Second,  I  want  to  offer  a  story  of  some- 
thing that  happened  to  me  when  I  went 
into  the  Marine  Corps.  At  that  time,  I 
think  I  had  been  out  of  my  native  State 
once  or  twice.  I  was  18  years  old,  and  had 
interrupted  my  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  to  serve  as  a  marine. 

As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  San  Diego, 
Calif. — the  site  of  boot  camp — might 
have  been  Rangoon,  Burma,  so  great  was 
the  distance  from  my  hometown  of 
Charleston,  Ark. 

But,  happily,  there  were  many  Arkan- 
sans  on  the  train  that  went  to  boot  camp. 
There  most  of  us  became  very'  good 
friends,  though  we  parted  company  after 
training.  I  suppose  the  closest  friend  I 
had  during  that  period  of  time  was  a 
young  man  named  Bill  Elderton  from 
Sprlngdale,  Ark.  While  we  were  in  boot 
camp,  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Bill 
was  not  there,  of  course,  at  the  time  his 
wife  delivered,  a  fact  which  upset  him 
terribly,  but  the  child  was  well  and 
healthy. 

A  little  less  than  a  year  later — ^in  De- 
cember of  1944 — I  was  home  on  furlough. 
The  Battle  of  the  Bulge  was  rasdng.  I 
remember  picking  up  my  hometown 
newspaper  and  seeing  the  heading  "Bia- 
rine's  Wife  to  Receive  Purple  Heart  Post- 
humously." It  was  Bin  Elderton's  wife. 
He  had  been  killed  in  the  first  assault  on 
Pelellu,  one  of  those  remote  Islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  nobody  had  ever  heard 
of. 

I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Elderton  and  expressed 
my  deepest  condoloices  and  told  her  of 
my  warm  friendship  with  her  husband 
during  our  short  acquaintance.  But,  until 
I  started  running  for  Governor  of  my 
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state  in  1970, 1  did  not  hear  from  Bill's 
family  any  more. 

Those  of  us  who  are  short  of  money 
when  we  make  campaigns  always  go  to 
the  local  newsimper  office,  hoping  to  get 
a  little  free  publicity.  That  was  one  of 
the  tactics  I  used  in  my  campaign  for 
Governor  when  I  was  virtually  unknown 
all  over  the  State.  In  the  commimity  of 
Springdale,  Ark.,  I  went  into  the  news- 
paper office.  There  I  met  the  assistant 
editor,  a  fine-looking  young  jnan  and, 
when  I  introduced  myself,  he  told  me  his 
name  was  Bill  Elderton.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  possibly  a  junior,  and  he  said,  yes, 
he  was. 

So  this  was  the  fine  young  son  that  had 
been  bom  while  Bill  and  I  were  together 
in  San  Diego. 

I  tell  this  story  for  two  reasons  First, 
because  this  was  the  most  gratifying  ex- 
perience I  have  had  since  I  entered  poll- 
tics  a  little  over  5V2  years  ago;  second,  to 
say  that  I  do  not  know  how  Bill  died,  but 
I  do  know  that  he  did  not  die  letting 
someone  else  down.  The  Marine  Corps, 
more  than  any  other  organization,  mili- 
tary or  otherwise,  teaches  its  members 
that  there  is  nothing  more  important 
than  self -discipline  and  the  discipline  of 
taking  care  of  the  man  next  to  you. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  the  buddy  system. 

But  the  point  I  make  is  that  it  was  a 
very  gr^hic  lesson  to  me  to  serve  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  where  I  was  taught  the 
importance  of  discipline,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  being  concerned  about  one's  fel- 
low man.  I  hope  that  if  I  got  anything  out 
of  being  in  the  Marine  Corps,  it  was  to 
learn  to  translate  that  teaching  into  a 
concern  for  all  the  people  of  America  who 
depend  on  us  in  this  great  body. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 
'  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  impressed  with  the  remarks 
just  made  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers)  .  It  was  a  beautl- 
bul  tribute  to  a  friend  and  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

I  did  not  serve  in  the  Marine  Corps 
during  World  War  n,  having  served  In 
the  Navy.  But  I  feel  a  very  close  connec- 
tion with  the  UJS.  Marine  Corps.  My  two 
sons  served  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  one 
served  in  Vietnam  for  a  year.  He  was 
there  during  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968. 

My  wife  had  three  brothers  and  each  of 
her  brothers  served  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
Her  oldest  brother,  Capt.  Paul  J.  lliom- 
son.  Jr.,  was  killed  at  Saipan  during 
World  War  H. 

I  think  the  Marine  Corps  is  one  of  the 
greatest  organizations  in  the  world.  As 
an  American  citizen  I  am  proud  of  the 
Marines. 

I  am  pleased,  too.  that  several  years 
ago  when  It  became  fashionable  In  this 
country  to  relax  discipline  in  the  military 
organizations  that  the  Marine  Corps  re- 
fused to  do  so. 

I  think  a  military  organization  with- 
out discipline  is  more  dangerous  than  not 
having  a  defense  force. 

The  men  who  go  into  the  military  serv- 
ice know  that  they  go  into  an  organiza- 
tion that  should  require  discipline.  I  like 
the  motto  of  the  Marines,  "We  need  a 
few  good  men."  That  is  what  the  Marines 
have,  good  men. 


So  I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  col- 
league and  fiiend  from  Arkansas  in  sa- 
luting Uie  Marine  Corps  on  its  200th 
anniversary  today. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
commend  the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  his  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps.  It  so  happens  that  I 
am  a  veteran  of  the  Navy.  The  unex- 
celled service  rendered  to  this  Nation  by 
the  Marine  Corps  speaks  for  itself. 

I  am  very  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
who  like  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina served  in  the  Navy.  We  do  have  one 
thing  in  common  &s  to  the  Marine  Corps. 
Dr.  James  McCnellan  sitting  to  my  right 
served  with  the  Senator's  son  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 


PAUL  W.  WILLIAMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1494)  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W. 
Williams,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  6,  strike  "Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury"  and  insert  "De- 
partment of  the  Navy",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hottae 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  providing  for  the  barring  of 
claims  against  the  United  States",  approved 
October  9,  1940  (54  Stat.  1961),  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected (1)  to  receive  and  consider  any  claim 
filed  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  Paul  W.  Williams 
(United  States  Marine  Oarpe,  retired)  of 
Grants  Pass,  Oregon,  for  retirement  pay  he 
did  not  receive,  due  to  administrative  error, 
during  the  period  of  September  1,  1955, 
through  June  9,  1961,  and  (3)  to  award  to 
tbe  said  Paul  W.  Williams  any  retirement 
pay  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  for 
such  period. 

Sac.  a.  Any  amounts  payable  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  In 
a  Ivunp  sum  within  sixty  days  after  the  de- 
termination that  such  amounts  are  payable. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  94-450) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill  as  amended  is  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Depcurtment  of  the 
Navy  to  receive,  consider,  and  satisfy  any 
claim  by  Mr.  WUllams  for  retirement  pay  he 
did  not  receive,  because  of  administrative 
error,  during  the  period  of  September  1,  1965, 
through  June  9,  1961. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  in  the 
departmental  report  are  as  foUowa: 

The  records  of  this  Department  Indicate 
that  Chief  Warrent  Officer  Paul  W.  WlUlams, 
549  99  88  31.  U.S.  Marine  C!orps  (Retired) 
was  transferred  to  the  retirement  list  on 
Osytember  1,  1958,  after  he  had  completed 
ai  yeara.  two  months,  and  33  days  of  active 
aarvtos  and  38  years,  seven  ranaths.  and  nine 


days  of  service  creditable  for  basic  pay.  His 
retirement  was  effected  under  a  statute  that 
authorized  retired  pay  at  the  rate  of  2>4  per- 
cent of  the  basic  pay  for  his  grade,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  his  years  of  service 
creditable  for  basic  pay. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  Williams'  retired  pay 
was  Incorrectly  computed  by  using  bis  years 
of  service  as  the  multiplier.  This  discrepancy 
was  not  discovered  untU  June  1971.  His  re- 
tired pay  was  tben  recomputed  correctly,  and 
be  was  paid  the  difference  between  the  re- 
tired pay  to  which  he  was  entitled  and  the 
pay  he  actually  received  for  the  period  from 
June  10,  1961  through  June  9,  1971.  However, 
31  U.S.C.71a,  the  10-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions, barred  any  adjustment  for  the  period 
from  September  1,  1955  through  June  9.  1961. 

If  It  were  enacted,  S.  391  would  authorixe 
the  payment  to  Mr.  WUllams  of  »4,337.95  In 
additional  retired  pay  for  the  period  from 
September  1,  1955  through  June  9,  1961,  not- 
withstanding tbe  10-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions. 

It  is  suggested  that  tbe  words  "Secretary 
of  the  Trecisury"  In  the  sixth  line  of  tbe  first 
page  of  the  bill  be  changed  to  "Department 
of  the  Navy." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  supports  enactment  of  S.  391. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  tbe  Committee  rec- 
ommends tbe  blU  favorably. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
VARIOUS  SENATORS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  xmder 
the  standing  order.  Mr.  Church  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to 
be  followed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  Mr. 
Allen  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  15  min- 
utes with  statements  limited  therein  to 
5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  have 
nothing  to  offer. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wxicku)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


EXERCISE  IN  UGLINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  exercise 
in  ugliness.  Onto  the  honest,  level-headed 
disagreements  of  many  Connecticut  citi- 
zens trying  to  oonvlnce  their  Senator  on. 
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commoii  situs  picketing,  the  Natiomd 
Right  to  Woric  Committee  dumped  Its 
tnsh.  llie  i>oIltic8  of  reason,  which  have 
characterized  this  Senator's  relations 
with  those  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  were 
not  good  enough  for  this  Washington- 
based  pressure  group.  They  played  the 
politics  of  threats.  This  Is  to  tell  them 
they  lost. 

On  Friday,  October  1,  an  sulTertiBanent 
appeared  in  America's  oldest  newspaper, 
the  Hartford  Oourant.  It  was  addressed 
to  this  Senator.  Supposedly  concerned 
with  oomman  situs  picketing  legislation, 
it  was  entitled  "An  C^n  Letter  to  Sen- 
ator WncKKK  on  Beatings,  Bombings, 
Shootings.'' 

The  first  image  that  meets  the  eye  Is 
a  shadowy  figure,  6  inches  high,  dominat- 
ing the  upper  righthand  comer  of  the 
page.  Behind  that  figure  is  a  group  of 
workers  trying  to  get  to  work.  This  shad- 
owy figure  has  a  club  in  one  hand — the 
other  is  fisted  and  raised  in  anger. 

Across  the  top  of  the  page,  In  slightly 
faded  print,  is  the  headline  of  a  news- 
paper story,  "We  Hereby  Declare  War"; 
Just  below  that,  another  headline,  "Labor 
Disputes  Explode — Violence  Disrupts 
Construction  Sites." 

Flanking  the  "open  letter,"  which  is  in 
bold  print,  there  are  more  scare  head- 
lines. "Broken  Nose  and  Arson  With  Tear 
Oas  Hit  Jersey  Roofers,"  "Police,  Coiu-ts 
Refuse  To  Act  in  Many  Labor  Violence 
Cases,"  "Maryland  Erupts  Into  Labor 
ClvU  War  " 

I  hope  that  my  coUeagues  are  begin- 
ning to  get  the  stench  of  the  National 
RiS^t  to  Work  Committee's  contribu- 
tion to  the  political  process. 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Commit- 
tee makes  it  toilet  clear  that  tlieir  target 
is  not  common  situs  picketing  legislation, 
but  the  entire  concept  of  trade  imionlsm. 

Mr.  President,  the  slightest  familiarity 
with  American  history,  should  be  enough 
to  convince  Uny  objective  person  of  the 
boieflts  imionlsm  has  brought  to  Ameri- 
ica's  workers. 

Let  no  one  get  fooled  by  names  and 
jargon.  The  right  to  woi^  for  a  major- 
ity of  Americans  did  not  exist  prior  to 
tixe  labor  movonent.  There  was  Instead 
the  right  to  be  abused,  the  right  to  be 
underpaid  even  for  first  rate  work,  the 
rl^t  to  sweat  16  hours  a  day.  6^  days 
a  week.  And  there  was  the  right  to  take 
it  or  starve. 

For  the  decent,  well-intentioned  em- 
Idoyer,  there  was  the  right  to  go  bank- 
rupt trying  to  treat  people  as  they  ought 
to  be  treated,  whUe  the  basest  and  most 
heartless  of  his  competitors  made  prod- 
ucts at  prices  that  could  only  be  main- 
tained l^  trading  lives  for  profits.  FV)r  the 
deeent  employer  Oiere  was  the  choice  be- 
tween treating  people  like  animals,  or 
going  broke.  Let  it  be  noted,  that  in  many 
caaei.  in  many  industries,  they  went 
bnikt. 

In  every  activity  that  involves  the  hu- 
man species,  politics  hiduding,  there  are 
rotten  apples.  Yet  to  suggest  that  unions 
have  harmed  this  Nation  is  a  lie.  TO  sug- 
gmi  that  violence  is  the  rule  rather  than 
•sneptlon  in  union  actlvitiea  is  fraud.  To 
write  a  pangraiA  such  as  appeared  in 
tblaadiayinc— 

If  tb*  tftiatlon  warsnt  so  Mrlous  th» 
^Mctada  of  Oongrew  and  offlctaU  of  ""^^  <a 


tbe  nuwt  corrupt,  ruthless  and  violence-prone 
unions  In  tbe  country  teaming  up  with  tbe 
Vord  Administration.  ... 

Et  cetera  is  garbage. 

I  am  proud  to  say  loud  and  clear  that 
In  Connecticut,  being  a  union  member 
never  meant  being  a  hoodlum,  being  a 
imion  leader  never  meant  being  a  thug. 
It  has  meant  a  commitment  to  raising  the 
quality  of  life  for  one's  neii^bor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  unlike  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Right  to  Work  Committee,  the  numer- 
ous members  of  the  construction  indus- 
try who  have  Informed  me  of  their  op- 
position to  common  situs  picketing 
legislation  have  been  informative, 
thoughtful  and  courteous. 

And  because  there  are  good  arguments 
on  both  sides,  I  have  deliberated  long 
and  hard  on  the  issue  of  common  situs 
picketing. 

The  concept  of  equal  treatment  for 
construction  woiicers  has  been  before  the 
Congress  for  more  than  20  years.  As  an 
old  issue  it  has  become  an  ideological 
battiegroimd.  Let  us  r«nember  that 
along  with  Gerald  Ford,  as  diverse  a 
group  as  Harry  Truman,  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower, and  John  Kennedy  were  all  sup- 
porters of  c(»nmon  situs  picketing. 

In  the  opinion  of  tills  Senator,  the 
basic  issue  Involved  in  common  situs 
picketing  legislation  is  whether  mem- 
bers of  construction  trades  unions  are 
being  treated  In  a  manner  different  than 
their  Industrial  coimterparts.  The  indis- 
putable answer  is  yes.  In  order  to  right 
that  inequality  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the 
cocnmon  situs  picketing  bill. 

The  logic  of  equal  treatment  and  the 
ridiculousness  of  maintaining  the  pres- 
ent legal  fiction  of  a  separate  trade  en- 
trance are  the  compelling  factors  bring- 
ing me  to  this  position. 

The  great  and  good  change  that  has 
come  over  today's  America  Is  its  unwil- 
lingness to  live  with  second-class  status 
and  artificiality.  Our  present  law  dealing 
with  common  situs  picketing  has  both 
those  qualities.  All  of  us  will  be  better  off 
when  such  Is  no  longer  the  case. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
72— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATINQ  TO 
SLAVERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  in  the  Senate,  as  Con- 
gressman RoBKRT  OiAiMo  Introduced  on 
Friday,  in  the  House,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  great  significance  in  this  Bi- 
centenial  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  no 
doubt  that  our  greatest  national  disgrace 
was  tbe  forced  Involuntary  servitude, 
slavery,  which  existed  in  this  country 
prior  to  1863.  It  was  a  disgrace  of  the 
South,  consciously  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  shipowners  and  slave  traders  of  the 
North.  Slavery  was  a  national,  not  a  re- 
gional, disgrace. 

It  is  out  of  remembrance  of  this  na- 
tUmal  disgrace,  and  human  tragedy,  that 
the  coDCurrent  resolutkm  being  intro- 
duced by  Coogreaman  Qunco  and  my- 
aelf  was  bcxn.  It  la  an  attempt,  not  to 


change  history — ^f  or  that  we  cannot  do- 
but  rather  an  attempt  to  right  as  well 
as  we  can  one  of  history's  wrongs. 
This  resolution  propoeeB  that — 
Each  person  held  in  slavery  in  the  United 
States  from  the  Founding  of  the  Bepublle 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution  here- 
after shall  be  considered  to  have  been  a 
dtlzen  of  the  United  States. 

Many  will  say  that  there  is  more 
urgent  business  for  the  Senate  to  attmd 
to.  Many  will  say,  this  is  no  more  than 
a  gesture.  Many  will  say,  this  Is  a  waste 
of  time.  The  Senator  ^rom  Ccmnecticut 
says,  let  it  be  said  200  years  from  now, 
that  during  a  busy  Bicentennial  year, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  took 
the  modest  time  required  to  make  a 
gesture  of  good  will,  to  right  a  great 
wrong,  to  keep  a  bright  promise. 

Oeorge  Mason,  himself  a  distraught 
slave  owner,  the  father  of  our  beloved 
Bill  of  Rights,  said  of  slavery  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia: 

Every  master  of  slaves  Is  bom  a  petty 
tyrant.  Tliey  bring  the  judgment  of  heaven 
on  a  Country.  As  nations  cannot  be  re- 
warded or  punished  In  the  nert  world,  they 
must  be  In  this.  By  an  Inevitable  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  providence  punishes  na- 
tional sins  by  national  calamities. 

Mr.  President,  I  pray  that  in  Amer- 
ica's tiiird  century  we  wUI  enjoy  the 
peace  that  comes  from  sincere  repent- 
ance, as  in  our  first  200  years  our  Nation 
suffered  so  deeply  the  enormous  calam- 
ities from  our  national  sin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  coK.  Rn.  72 

Whereas,  slavery  constituted  a  blight  on 
our  national  past,  and 

Whereas,  our  nation  Is  celebrating  its  bi- 
centennial, a  time  of  rededlcatlon  to  our 
highest  ideals,  and 

Whereas,  were  It  In  our  power,  we  would 
choose  to  erase  that  tragedy  from  our  na- 
tion's history, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  each  person  held 
in  sUvery  in  the  United  States  from  the 
Pounding  of  the  Republic  to  the  ratification 
of  tbe  Poiu-teenth  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  hereafter  shall  be  c(»i- 
sldered  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 


ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  c<mvene  at  the  hour  of 
12  noon  following  an  adjournment  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  THE  MOTION  TO  TAKE 
UP  H.R.  5900  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
on  t(Hnorrow  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  take  up 
H.R.5900. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  UNDER  CLOTURE 
RULE  TO  BEGIN  RUNNING  AT 
3  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  3  p.m.  tomorrow,  the  1  hour 
under  the  cloture  rule  begin  running 
and  that  the  time  be  divided  equally 
between  Mr.  Helms  and  Mr.  Williams. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  role. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  csdl  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, S.  2615  Is  on  the  calendar.  That  is 
the  legislation  which  seeks  to  deed  with 
the  financial  problems  of  New  York  City. 

Over  the  weekend  I  studied  the  com- 
mittee report  and  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Of  course,  it  is  a  complex  piece  of 
legislation  and  it  takes  a  littie  time  to 
fully  understand  the  many  ramifications. 

I  read  the  report  with  considerable 
Interest  because  I  was  hoping  to  find  in 
this  report  Important  information  tliat 
the  Senate  should  have  before  it  consid- 
ers S.  2615. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
prevent  a  default  on  New  York  City 
bonds. 

What  does  a  default  mean? 

A  default  means  that  the  bondholders 
will  not  receive  the  income — which,  in- 
cidentally, is  tax-free — from  the  bonds 
which  they  hold.  There  would  not  be  ade- 
quate funds  to  pay  the  Income. 

It  means  also  that  the  bondholders 
would  not  be  able  to  immediately  obtain 
the  face  value  of  those  bonds  which  come 
due  any  time  soon. 

In  guaranteeing  the  New  York  bonds, 
what  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
doing  is  to  guarantee  the  bondholders 
against  the  loss  of  their  Investment. 

The  major  bondholders  are  the  banks 
of  New  York  City.  That  being  the  case,  I 
believe  It  is  important  that  the  Senate 
have  available  to  it  the  amount  of  bonds 
owned  by  the  New  York  City  banks. 


The  Senate  needs  to  know  by  how 
many  hundreds  of  millibns  of  dollars 
each  of  these  banks  will  be  benefited  by 
this  legislation,  S.  2615. 

In  studying  the  committee  report,  how- 
ever, that  Information  Is  not  available. 

To  the  Senator  from  Virginia  it  seems 
very  strange,  indeed,  that  the  pjowerful 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  either  is  imwilllng 
or  unahle  to  obtain  from  the  New  York 
banks  the  amount  of  bonds  held  by  each 
of  those  banks. 

I  have  talked  with  several  members  of 
the  committee  and  they  say  the  New 
York  banks  do  not  want  that  informa- 
tion divulged.  As  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  as  an  Individual.  I  have  no  inter- 
est in  knowing  what  each  bank  holds 
unless  those  banks  come  to  me  as  a  Sen- 
ator and  ask  the  American  taxpayer  to 
put  their  re^iurces  behind  those  bonds 
and  thus  protect  the  bank's  investment. 

It  seems  to  me  the  logical  question  to 
ask  is,  "Well,  you  want  us  to  guarantee 
these  bonds;  how  many  bonds  do  you 
hold?  What  is  the  amount  of  your  hold- 
ings?" That  is  not  an  unreasonable 
question.  But  no  answer  has  been  forth- 
coming. 

Why?  What  is  there  to  hide? 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
not  permit  the  banking  community  in 
New  York  to  have  their  tax-free  Invest- 
ments guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment without  first  submitting  to  the 
Senate  the  amount  of  benefits  that  each 
of  those  banks  would  receive  by  the  ap- 
proval of  S.  2615. 

I  wish  to  mention  in  this  connection  a 
statement  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  as  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday,  November  5.  Quot- 
ing Dr.  Bums,  the  article  states: 

"I  found  that  these  E^lropean8  were  not 
really  concerned  about  a  New  York  City  de- 
fault or  about  tbe  dollar."  Dr.  Bums  said. 

He  added  that  be  bad  found  that  his  Euro- 
pean sources  believed.  Just  as  he  did,  that 
the  relative  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
in  October  "could  be  explained  entirely"  by 
the  decline  in  over-all  Interest  rates  In  the 
United  States  at  that  time.  In  other  words. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  fears  of  a  New 
York  default. 

I  think  that  Dr.  Bums'  telephone  ctdls 
to  the  key  bankers  in  Europe,  and  his 
statement  last  week,  should  set  to  rest 
some  of  the  scare  tactics  that  are  being 
used  by  New  York  City  bankers  and  New 
York  City  politicians. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  urge  once  again 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  obtain  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate  the 
amount  of  bonds  held  by.the  individual 
New  York  City  banks. 

The  Senate  is  entltied  to  know  by  how 
many  hundreds  of  minions  of  dollars 
each  of  these  individual  banks  will  bene- 
fit if  the  New  York  bailout  legislation  is 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  How  can  the  Senate  Justifv  act- 
ing on  the  bailout  legislation  without 
having  available  such  information? 


the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated   to 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Btncpsas) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  passed  the 
bill  (S.  200)  to  establish  an  independent 
consumer  agency  to  protect  and  serve 
the  Interest  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10029)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agrees  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  SncES,  Mr.  Pattbn, 
Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Talcott,  and  Mr.  Cederberg  were 
appointed  msmagers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  blUs 
in  which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HH.  1753.  An  act  to  amend  section  141  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  transmittal  to  each  of  the  several  States 
of  the  tabulation  of  population  of  that  State 
obtained  In  each  decennial  census  and  de- 
sired for  the  apportionment  or  districting  of 
the  legislative  body  or  bodies  of  that  State, 
in  accordance  with,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  plan 
and  form  suggested  by  that  officer  or  public 
body  having  responsibility  for  legislative  ap- 
portionment or  districting  of  the  State  be- 
ing tabulated,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HH.  6346.  An  act  to  extend  tbe  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  carrying  out  title 
V  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1973: 

H.R.  0019.  An  act  to  amend  title  XTTT  of 
the  Public  H^th  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  program  for  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations:  and 

HJt.  10230.  An  act  to  establlab  a  science 
and  technology  policy  for  the  United  States, 
to  provide  for  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  the  President,  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  survey  of  ways  and 
means  for  improving  the  Federal  effort  in 
scientific  research  and  information  handling, 
and  In  the  use  thereof,  to  amend  the  National 
Sciences  Foundation  Act  of  1960,  and  for 
other  purpo't-s. 


At  4:15  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry  announced  that  the  House 
disagrees  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  to  tbe  bUl  (HJl.  9005)  to  suthorise 
■Mlitanre  for  disaster  relief  and  rehabill- 
taUon.  to  provide  for  overseas  dlstrflm- 
tkm  and  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modltlee.  to  amend  the  Pcn-elgn  A»- 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  requests  a  conference  with  the 
Smate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Bouses  thereon:  and  that  Mr. 
MOBOAV,  Mr.  Zablooo.  Mr.  Hats  or 
Ohio.  Mr.  Fascsxx.  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Bkoom- 
raoo,  and  Mr.  PDrDLcr  were  appointed 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 


CX>MMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESH^ENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BmcFEts)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

B>ro«Ta  or  trb  Coicpntoixa  Qxnzkal 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  ITnltad  St«te«  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  first  ^MClal  meosage  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  flacal 
year  1076,  containing  three  proposed  rescis- 
sions of  budget  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tran^>ortatU>n.  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  (with  accompanying  report);  re- 
ferred Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Jan- 
uary ao,  1976,  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Btidget.  Commerce,  Public  Works, 
and  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Bkpokis  or  THX  CoMrnunxn  Osicxkal 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  fourth  special  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  transmitting  three  deferrals 
(with  accompanying  report) ;  referred  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975, 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Budg- 
et, Finance,  Public  Works,  and  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Bbpobts  or  TRB  CourruoLixM  OraxBAi. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  teansmlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  fifth  special  message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  transmitting  10  revised  deferraU 
(with  accon4>anylng  report) ;  referred  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1976, 
to  the  Committee*  on  Apprlpriations,  Budg- 
et, Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  and  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

■mm  or  th*  Dcpaktuxnt  or  thi 
An  Foacx 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Air  Force  military  construction 
contracts  (with  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HMTCttT  or  THB  Gbmisal  Sstvicss 
ADMiiruTmATioir 
A  ImtUr  tram  the  Acting  Assistant  Admln- 
ietrator   of   General   Bervlees   transmitting, 
putsoant  to  law,  a  report  for  the  period 
ending  June  SO.  197B,  reUting  to  the  stock- 
pO*  program  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Coounittee  on  Armed  Berrlces. 
BivoBT  or  TBS  ■zroBT-IxrosT  BAirx 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Kxport- 
Import  Bank  traaamittlng,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  actlrltles  of  the  Kxport- 
Import  Bank  for  the  fiscal  year  197S  (with 
aa  aeeompanylng  nport) ;  to  the  Committee 
;.  Bousing  and  UrtMn  Affatrs. 


B^^MtT  or  TBS  NaTIOKAI,  RaSJIOAD  PASSSIfaSB 
COKFOBATIDir 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  operations  of  Amtrak  tat  the  month  of 
September  1975  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
PSOPOSiD  Legislation  bt  ths  Sbcbktakt  or 

TSANSPOSTATIOlf 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  improved  Intercity  raU 
passenger  services  In  the  corridor  between 
Boeton  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  C<Mnmerce. 

RSPOkT  or  THK  DISTKICT  Or  COLUICBIA  AUDITOK 

A  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditor  transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources Personnel  and  Payroll  Documenta- 
tion and  Information  System  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colimibla. 

RSPOBT  or  THS  COMPTROLLZS  GSMSaAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  purstiant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Status  of  Shipbuild- 
ers' Claims  for  Price  Increases"  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Reports  or  the  BtnuEAn  or  Indian  ArrAixs 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
PaoposED  Legislation  bt  the  Aoministratits 

OmCB   or   THE   U.S.    COT7HT8 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  VS.  Courts 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act  of  1974  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
OSDEES  or  THE  Immigration  and 
Natt7Rai,I7*tion  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Natvu^lizatlon  Service  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  orders 
entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

PSOPOSED     REGTTLATION     OP     THE   DePAXTUSNT 

or  Health,  Edttcation,  and  WsLrARs 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  a  propoeed  regulation  for  exemplary 
projects  in  vocational  education  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Reports  or  the  Coitncil  on  Environ- 

MENTAL    QTTALITT 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  two  reports,  entitled  "Study 
at  Federal  Water  Quality  Monitoring  Effi- 
ciency" and  "Study  of  Federal  Water  Quality 
Planning  Efficiency"  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports) :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HUDDLB8TON,  from  the  committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1648.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  I93«  with  respect  to  pea- 
nut.1  (Bept.  No.  94-461) . 


By  Mr.  ALLEN,  from  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 
HJl.  8841.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentldde  Act, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  94-462). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Ck»nmittee  <m 
the  Judiciary: 

8.  Res.  398.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  (:x>m- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  for  routine  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Peter  R.  Taft,  of  CaUfornla.  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

MUton  L.  Luger,  of  New  York,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Eugene  E.  SUer,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  districts  of  Kentucky. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Morton  Corn,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  CXDMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  16,  1974, 
there  appears  a  statement  by  the  Senate 
Joint  leadership  (Senators  Mansfield 
and  Scon)  setting  forth  the  following 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  Senate 
stair  personnel  in  participating  in  ex- 
change programs  abroad.  The  guidelines 
are  as  follows: 

First.  Their  principal  objective  is  ed- 
ucational; 

Second.  They  serve  to  enhance  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Senate  employee  to  perform 
his  duties  in  the  Senate  and  to  serve  the 
Oovemment  and  pe<H>le  of  the  United 
States  with  greater  understanding; 

Third.  Knowledge  of  the  program  is 
not  withheld  from  the  public; 

Fourth.  The  staff  employee,  in  every 
instence,  participates  only  with  the  full 
awareness  and  approval  of  his  employing 
Senator,  committee  or  Senate  ofDcer; 

Fifth.  Reference  in  detail  to  the  par- 
ticipation is  inserted  by  the  authorlidiig 
person  In  the  Conqkbbsional  Rkobo. 

Pursuant  to  these  guidelines,  as  the 
authoriztng  ofBcer,  this  is  to  announce 
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the  participation  of  Louise  M.  McPher- 
son,  research  assistant,  Subcommittee 
on  Stendlng  Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  a 
Oerman  exchange  program  beginning 
November  22,  1975,  and  continuing  for 
12  da3^  thereafter,  to  be  briefed  in  Bonn 
by  members  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
Bundestag,  and  the  staff  thereof  on  the 
legislative  and  executive  system  in  the 
Federal  Republic,  as  well  as  by  members 
of  appropriate  governmental  unite  in 
Berlin,  Munich,  and  Hamburg. 

A  memorandum  from  Dr.  Floyd  M. 
Riddick,  her  supervisor,  follows: 

Memorandum 

November  5,  1975. 

To:  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon.  Chairman, 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 
Prom:  Floyd  M.  Rlddlck  via  William  M.  Coch- 
rane, Staff  Director. 
Subject:  Trip  to  Germany  as  a  guest  of  the 
German  government  to  observe  its  legis- 
lative and  administrative  procedures  in 
action. 
The   German   Embassy   has   invited  Miss 
Louise  McPherson.  my  assistant,  to  Join  a 
group  of  ten  to  fifteen  key  legislative  staff 
members  to  visit  the  Federal   Republic  of 
Germany  for  twelve  days  beginning  Novem- 
ber 22,  1975,  to  observe  the  legislature  of  the 
Federal  Republic  In  session  and  two  or  more 
of  their  state  legislatures  In  session  as  well 
as  meeting  with  various  officials  to  learn  how 
the  administration  of  the  German  govern- 
ment operates. 

In  my  Judgment,  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram would  enhance  Miss  McPherson 's  capac- 
ity to  perform  her  duties  for  the  Rules  (Com- 
mittee and  fully  comply  with  the  five  criteria 
set  forth  by  the  Senate  Joint  Leadership  on 
July  16, 1974,  for  the  guidance  of  Senate  staff 
personnel  taking  part  in  exchange  programs 
abroad  and  I  recommend  approval  of  her 
acceptance  of  this  invitation. 

Flotd  M.  Riddick. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  eswih  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

H.R.  1753.  An  act  to  amend  section  141  of 
title  13,  United  States  Cod^.  to  provide  for 
the  transmittal  to  each  of  the  Several  States 
of  the  tabulation  of  pKjpulatlon  of  that  State 
obtained  In  each  decennial  census  and  de- 
sired for  the  apportionment  of  districting  of 
the  legislative  body  or  bodies  of  that  State, 
in  accordance  with,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  plan 
and  form  suggested  by  that  officer  or  public 
body  having  responsibility  for  legislative 
apportionment  or  districting  of  the  State 
being  tabulated,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  (Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  6346.  An  act  to  extend  the  authorisa- 
tion of  appropriations  for  carrying  out  title 
V  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  9019.  An  act  to  amend  title  xm  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  program  for  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations; to  the  0>minlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  introduced,  read  Uie  first  time 


and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.    HARTKE    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Talmaoge,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  TBm- 
MOND.    Mr.    Randolph.    Mr.    Sron, 
Mr.  ABonREZK,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Brock, 
Mr.  Beooiu,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Case. 
Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Hollinos, 
Mr.  Bxtmphret,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovxRN.   Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr.   Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Yoctng)  : 
S.  2635.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  pension  program 
for  veterans  of  the  Mexican  border  period. 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  the  Vietnam  era  and  their  sur- 
vivors, and  for  other  piirposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Humphrxt.  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Tbtormons,  Mr.  Buck- 
let,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  jAvrrs) : 
S.  2636.  A  blU   to  amend  Utie  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment    of    veterans    in    State    veterans' 
homes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Stone)  : 
S.  2637.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103(e)  (2) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  cost  of  certain  routes  on  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2638.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
Espada  Acequla  Aquaduct  In  the  vicinity  of 
Six  Mile  Creek,  San  Antonio.  Tex.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  2639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Reynaldo 
Pedrola  Perez.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  2640.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William  F. 
Mussnden,  sole  surviving  descendant  of  the 
owners  of  the  firm  of  Larrabee  &  Allen  of 
Bath.  Maine.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WnilAMS: 
S.  2641.  A  bill  to  encourage  State  and  local 
governments  to  reform  their  real  property 
tax  S3rstems  so  as  to  decrease  the  real  prop- 
erty tax  burden  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.J.  Res.  146.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  President   to   Issue   a  pro- 
clamation of  designating  January  11-17, 1976. 
as  Bicentennial  Printing  Week.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.   HARTKE    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Talmaoge.  Mr.  Hanssm,  Mr. 
THURifOND,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Stone,     Mr.     Abourbk,     Mr. 
Bath.  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Brooke. 
Mr.    Buroick,    Mr.    Case.    Mr. 
Fannin,   Mr.    Qarn,   Mr.   Hol- 
LiNGs,  Mr.  Hukphrey,  Mr.  Mc- 
Oii,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Rni- 
corr,      Mr.      Spakkkan.      Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.   2635.   A   bill   to   amend   title   38, 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  the  pen- 
sion program  for  veterans  of  the  Mex- 
ican border  period,  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the 
Vietnam  era  and  their  survivors,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


VETBUKS  AND  SOBVIVOBS  PENSION  RSrOaiC 
ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  21  initial  co- 
sponsors,  it  is  my  privilege  to  introduce 
the  "Veterans  and  Survivors  Pension 
Reform  Act."  This  measure  is  designed 
to  restructure  the  current  need-based 
pension  program  for  wartime  veterans 
and  survivors  to  more  fully  achieve  the 
equitable  objectives  we  all  seek  and,  in 
addition,  to  meet  the  current  crisis  fac- 
ing us. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  Joining  me  as 
principal  cosponsors  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which 
I  chair.  Included  is  the  distinguished, 
hardworking  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Compensation  and  Pensions, 
our  valued  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadck)  .  Sen- 
ator Talmasge  has,  as  chairman  of  this 
important  subcommittee,  been  most 
persistent  since  assuming  that  position 
in  requiring  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration develop  and  communicate  the 
adequate  information  needed  to  de- 
velop a  more  sound  and  equitable  pro- 
gram. 

Continuing  the  strong  tradition  of  a 
bipartisan  committee,  united  in  the  ob- 
jective of  providing  all  necessary  and 
appropriate  assistance  for  our  veterans, 
I  am  delighted  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Hansen)  and  the  senior 
minority  member  (Mr.  Thxtrmowd)  are 
Joining  as  principal  cosponsors.  They  are 
concerned  particularly  about  the  plight 
of  our  poor,  elderly,  World  War  I  vet>. 
erans  and  widows.  They  both  have  been 
of  great  assistance  in  developing  this 
measure.  Other  valued  committee  mem- 
bers expressing  equal  concern  about  ade- 
quate pensions  for  our  veterans  include 
ttie  senior  Senator  frtxn  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Sionx). 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  facing  our 
pension  program  for  veterans  and  sur- 
vivors is  twofold.  On  January  1.  1976. 
as  a  result  of  this  year's  social  security 
Increases.  1,327,136  veterans  and  widows 
are  scheduled  to  have  their  pensions  re- 
duced while  another  41.840  will  be 
dropped  from  the  pension  rolls  alto- 
gether. Even  more  fundamentally,  a  re- 
cent study  done  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration of  the  needs  of  older  veterans 
and  widows  now  receiving  pension  pay- 
ments disclosed  that  even  with  their  VA 
pension,  nearly  half  of  those  surveyed 
had  incomes  below  the  poverty  level. 
Thirty  percent  of  aU  veterans  and  almost 
37  percent  of  all  widows  said  they  could 
not  afford  all  the  food  they  needed.  Simi- 
lar numbers  said  they  could  not  afford 
to  have  to  pay  for  all  necessary  medical 
care  and  housing. 

It  was  aclcnowledged  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  early  as  1973,  that  the  current 
pension  program  contains  in  their  words, 
"inconsistencies,  inequities,  and  anoma- 
lies, which  cannot  be  corrected  unless 
the  entire  framework  of  the  program  is 
restructured."  Mr.  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore you  contains  a  new  restructured 
pen.<;ion  program  which  attempts  to  cre- 
ate a  more  equitable  program.  Veterans 
and  surviving  spouses  will  be  signifl- 
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cantly  aided  when  they  are  In  need  of 
assistance.  The  structure  of  the  new  pro- 
gram parallels  general  rectmimenda- 
Uons  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  even  the 
administration  itself.  The  basic  levels  of 
aaristance  provided  to  this  bill— $2,700, 
single  pensioner:  $3,900,  couple — ^is  de- 
signed to  Insure  that  all  veterans  and 
survivors  are  assured  of  an  lnc<»ne  above 
the  poverty  leveL  These  levels  are  higher 
than  those  heretofore  supported  by  the 
admlnlstratton.  but  less  generous  than 
those  currently  supported  by  organized 
veterans  groups. 

WtMMT  OSaaURSOK  OF  VXRBAMS  AMD  KUKViVUBS 

mmoir  bsvokm  act 

Bfr.  President,  the  "Veterans  and  Sur- 
vivors Poision  Reform  Act"  creates  a 
new  pension  system  applicable  to  all  vet- 
erans, widows,  or  dependent  parents 
who.  subsequent  to  October  1,  1976.  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  program,  are 
or  become  digible  for  a  VA  non-servlce- 
oonnected  pension.  This  new  pension 
program  attempts  to  restructure  the 
neied-based  poision  program  to  provide 
greater  asslHtsnce  to  those  in  need  and 
to  ronove  a  number  of  Inconsistencies, 
anxmialles.  and  i»t>blems  which  prevent 
the  current  program  from' operating  In 
all  cases  in  an  equitable  manner  In- 
tended by  Congress.  It  Is  Intended  that 
the  new  pension  system  should: 

First,  assure  level  of  income  above  the 
mlnimnm  subsistence  level  allowing  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors  to  live  out  their 
lives  in  dignity; 

Second,  prevent  veterans  and  widows 
from  having  to  turn  to  welfare  assist- 
ance; 

Iblrd,  treat  similarly  circumstanced 
pensioners  equally; 

Fourth,  provide  the  greatest  pension 
for  those  with  the  greatest  needs;  and 

Fifth,  guarantee  regular  increases  in 
I>ension  which  fully  accounts  for  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living. 

Rather  than  the  current  "rate-decre- 
ment-income limitation"  structure,  the 
new  program  adopts  a  system  of  estab- 
lishing^ a  basic  minimum  level  of  income 
for  all  eligible  veterans  and  dependents 
which  is  $2,700  for  single  pensioners  and 
$3JK)0  for  pensioners  with  dependents. 
For  pensioners  with  little  or  no  other  in- 
come, the  Veterans'  Admhiistratlon 
would  pay  an  annual  pension  computing 
the  difference  between  entitlement  and 
annual  Income.  For  pensioners  with  out- 
side income,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, would  pay  the  difference  between 
that  Income  reasonably  available  to 
them  and  the  minimum  Income  floor  es- 
tablished by  Congress. 

The  new  system — unlike  the  present 
system — generally  contains  few  income 
exchislons  other  than  thoae  which  repre- 
sent extoaordinary  expenses — for  ezam- 
1^  burial  or  unusual  medical  ezpensee — 
or  which  rmreaent  one-time  payments 
wfakfa  rqdace  Iom  tor  example.  Are  in- 
surance. Ocnerally.  each  dollar  of  income 
available  to  an  individual  or  couple  will 
be  reduced  from  the  congressionally  es- 
tahHahed  level  of  need  with  the  VA  pay- 
ing the  differmce  in  monthly  assistance 
chaeks.  For  those  in  need  of  an  "aid  and 
attandanee"  or  "housebound"  allowasoe. 
a  higher  level  of  need  ia  eatabUibad 


which  reflects  the  additional  support 
needed.  Unlike  current  practice,  loss  of 
the  aid  and  attendance  allowance  will  be 
"dollared  down"  gradually  rather  than 
lost  totally,  which  is  the  case  today  when 
TTiRTimiiTn  Income  limitations  are 
reached  by  pensioners. 

In  deserving  cases,  certain  earned  in- 
come is  not  counted.  Also  under  this  bill, 
rates  for  widows  are  equalized  with  those 
tor  veterans. 

The  new  pension  program  provides 
automatic  annual  cost-of-llviiig  adjust- 
ments to  the  minimum  level  of  income 
support  established  by  this  Act.  For  ex- 
ample, a  10-percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  would  automatically  result  in  a 
similar  increase  in  pension  for  single  and 
married  pensioners  to  $2,970  and  $4,290, 
respectively.  According  to  the  VA  com- 
puter simulation  model,  under  the  new 
pension  program,  no  veteran  or  widow 
receiving  cost-of-living  increases  in  so- 
cial security  payments  would  as  a  result 
suffer  any  reduction  in  VA  i>ension  pay- 
ments. 

Prior  to  implementation  of  the  new 
program,  all  veterans  and  dependents 
currently  eligible  for  pension  will  receive 
an  8  per  centum  increase  in  the  rates  and 
a  $300  increase  in  the  annual  income 
limitations  effective  January  1,  1976. 
After  October  1,  1976,  all  new  pensioners 
will  qualify  under  the  new  program. 
Those  pensioners  on  the  rolls  prior  to 
October  1.  1976,  will  have  the  option  of 
switching  to  the  new  program  or  con- 
tinued coverage  under  existing  pension 
programs.  Those  minority  of  veterans 
electing  to  remain  under  that  program 
which  was  originally  established  by  Pub- 
lic Law  8&-211,  would  thereafter  annu- 
ally receive  cost-of-living  adjustments  In 
their  rates  and  maximimi  annual  income 
limitations.  Similar  provisions  are  pro- 
vided for  parents  receiving  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation.  Current 
"old  law"  pensioners  would  receive  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases  in  tiie 
maximum  annual  income  limitations. 

DCVKLOPICXNT  OT  VRTRAN  PSH8ION  PXOGRAM 

Mr.  President,  throughout  America's 
220-year  history,  wars  have  claimed  the 
lives  of  many.  Millions  have  rallied  to  the 
aid  of  their  coimtry  during  times  of  tur- 
moil. Since  the  War  for  Independence, 
America  has  remembered  these  brave 
citizens  who  have  risked  their  lives  in 
defense  of  their  coimtry.  Pensions  to  vet- 
erans, their  wives,  and  dependents  have 
been  one  expression  of  this  Nation's 
gratitude  and  its  sense  of  obligation. 

Veterans  whose  bravery  characterized 
the  flght  for  independence  were  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Nation's  first  pension  bill.  In 
1818,  President  Monroe,  himself  a  veter- 
an of  the  Revolutionary  War,  signed  into 
law  a  measure  providing  benefits  to 
needy  veterans  who  had  served  9  months 
or  more  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
period. 

The  administrations  of  Presidents 
Jackson,  and  Van  Buren  witnessed  ex- 
tended efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  patriots.  Widow  pensions 
were  authorized. 

The  War  of  1812  did  not  spark  the 
nationalistic  fervor  produced  by  the  Rev- 
taiaectional  conflict  which 


inhibited  the  development  of  national 
pride,  the  Nation  did  not  grant  pensions 
to  vetaitms  of  that  ccmflict  until  the 
1870's,  when,  again,  need  plus  wartime 
service  determined  entitlement. 

The  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War  also 
waited  for  pensions.  The  sectional  ills 
which  plagued  this  coimtry  in  the  dec- 
ades following  the  Mexican  War  pre- 
vented the  passage  of  a  comprehensive 
pension  program.  But  upon  a  return  to 
"normalcy"  the  Nation  ronembered;  the 
1870's  evidenced  a  pmsion  program  in- 
stituted designed  to  help  the  destitute. 
And  in  1890,  Benjamin  Harrison  signed 
into  law  a  measure  which  extended  pen- 
sion benefits  to  the  needy  veterans  of  the 
CivU  War. 

Within  20  years  following  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  veterazu  and  surviving 
spouses  were  extended  pension  ben^ts. 
Though  immersed  in  World  War  I,  the 
Nation  sought  to  express  gratitude  for 
the  service  to  their  country. 

World  War  I  resulted  in  pension  meas- 
ures within  a  decade.  President  Hoover 
recognized  the  Nation's  obligation  to  the 
warriors  of  the  trenches  and  signed  into 
law  a  bill  which  provided  pensions  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Great  War.  Again  the  deter- 
minative factor,  after  a  showing  of  qual- 
if  3ing  service,  was  need. 

In  the  midst  of  the  depression  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  requested  and  received 
measures  which  repealed  pension  legis- 
lation for  Spanish  American  and  World 
War  I  veterans.  To  replace  these  pro- 
grams, P.  D.  R.  issued  41  Executive  orders 
in  the  area  of  veterans'  affairs.  The  New 
Deal  established  the  mechanisms  to  re- 
lieve those  needy  vetertms  whose  valiant 
services  had  protected  this  country  in 
time  of  war. 

World  War  n  vets,  their  widows,  and 
dependents  were  extended  benefits  as 
well.  Later,  Congress  extoided  pension 
benefits  to  Korean  war  veterans  and  to 
needy  non-service-connected  disabled 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era.  Thus,  after 
each  war,  the  Nation  has  remembered  its 
obligation  to  veterans  and  dependents  in 
need  who  have  faithfully  served  their 
country. 

RECENT   DXVEIAPMEMT8   PRIOH   TO   THE   930 
CONGRESS 

Until  1959,  the  veterans'  pension  pro- 
gram consisted  of  all-or-nothing  deter- 
mination of  eligibility.  Needless  to  say. 
this  particular  feature  of  the  system  re- 
sulted in  drastic  consequences  to  those 
whose  allowable  income  increasMi  above 
the  determhied  eligibility  limits.  In  1959. 
the  Congress  extensively  researched  the 
pension  system.  Their  study  revealed  the 
need  for  a  pension  program.  It  was  also 
apparent  that  the  structure  of  that  pro- 
gram had  created  inequities.  As  a  result 
a  revision  was  undertaken  which  pro- 
duced the  pension  structure  as  we  Imow 
it. 

The  Congress  decided  that  the  varia- 
tions in  the  amounts  of  pensioner's  in- 
come required  graduation  in  amounts 
of  pension  entitlement.  Believing  that 
the  pension  program  should  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  those  served,  the  Congress 
sought  to  take  steps  to  correct  the  in- 
equltaUe  deficiencies  inherent  in  the  all 
or  nothing  pension  structure.  For  ex- 
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ample,  the  old  system  failed  to  correlate 
the  number  of  dependents  for  which  a 
veteran  was  responsible  with  the  amount 
of  pension  for  which  he  was  eligible. 

To  rectify  the  anomalies,  Congress  at- 
tempted to  adjust  the  pension  entitle- 
ment to  correspond  with  the  individual 
pension  recipient's  income.  A  three-tier 
structure  replaced  the  one-level  benefit. 
In  this  manner,  it  was  hoped,  cognizance 
could  be  given  to  the  varying  degrees  of 
need  characterizing  individual  recipients. 

To  protect  those  pensioners  whose  pen- 
sion entitlement  might  be  reduced  by 
the  new  program,  a  grandfather  clause 
permitted  those  on  the  rolls  to  continue 
their  eligibility  under  old  law  subject, 
of  coiu-se,  to  the  requirements  of  that 
law. 

Thus,  enactment  of  Public  Law  86-211 
gave  credence  to  the  philosophy  that  a 
pension  ought  to  be  refiective  of  the 
needs  of  individual  recipients.  The  grad- 
uated levels  of  pension  eligibility  gave 
expression  of  Congress'  desire  that  need 
would  be  determinative  of  pension  en- 
titlement. As  such.  Public  Law  86-211 
was  another  step  toward  the  creation  of 
a  benefit  program  based  upon  need. 

In  1964,  faced  with  a  prospective  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  Con- 
gress amended  the  revised  pension  law 
by  excluding  10  percent  of  all  pasrments 
to  an  individual  under  public  or  private 
retirement,  annuity,  endowment,  or  sim- 
ilar plans  or  programs  in  determining 
the  "annual  income"  of  the  veteran. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  a  general  rate  in- 
crease, the  10-percent  exclusion  provided 
for  in  Public  Law  88-664  generally  as- 
sured that  no  individual  pensioner  would 
be  adversely  affected  because  of  the  con- 
templated social  security  increase.  At  the 
same  time  Congress  also  created  an- 
other exclusion,  and  provided  that  a 
wife's  earned  income  would  not  be 
counted  for  determining  a  veteran's  out- 
side income  and  that  a  wife's  unearned 
income  would  only  be  counted  in  excess 
of  $1,200. 

In  1967,  Congress  provided  an  aver- 
age overall  cost-of-living  pension  in- 
crease of  5.4  percent  in  Public  Law  90-77. 
The  following  year  in  1968,  in  Public  Law 
90-275  Congress  again  increased  pension 
rates  and  also  provided  for  a  $200  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  annual  income 
limitations  to  mitigate  against  prospec- 
tive pension  loss  which  would  result  be- 
cause of  the  13 -percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  that  year.  ITie  same  act 
also  replaced  the  three-level  system  of 
pension  rates  with  a  multilevel  incre- 
ment system.  Under  the  previous  three- 
level  system,  a  sUght  increase  in  outside 
income  of  t6n  could  result  in  a  dispropor- 
tionate decretuse  in  a  veteran's  pension. 
The  enactment  of  a  20-pIu8  Incre- 
ment system  of  $100  graduations  was  de- 
signed to  permit  a  more  orderly  and 
gradual  reduction  in  monthly  benefits 
whenever  there  was  an  increase  in  out- 
side Income. 

In  1970,  in  enacting  Public  Law  91-588, 
Congress  again  agreed  to  reduce  pro- 
jected adverse  effects  on  pensioners  be- 
cause of  the  15 -percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  It  raised  the  current 
maximum    aimual   income    limitations 


$300  and  inceased  most  current  law  pen- 
sions through  an  increase  in  the  rates 
payable. 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  NON-8EBVICE-CONNECTED 
PENSION  PROGRAM  IN  THE  930  CONGRESS 

Under  earUer  pension  laws,  despite  in- 
creasing refinements,  the  structure  of 
the  pension  system  was  such  that  small 
increases  in  outside  annual  income  could 
reault  in  a  sharp  drop  in  pension  or  be- 
ing dropped  from  the  pension  rolls  com- 
pletely. The  problem  became  particu- 
lar^ acute  whenever  there  were  in- 
creases in  social  security,  other  retire- 
ment benefits  or  other  countable  income 
under  the  current  p>ension  program.  Vet- 
erans complained  that  whatever  social 
security  increase  Congress  gave  with  one 
hand  it  took  back  in  reduced  pension 
with  the  other.  More  important,  the  re- 
duction in  a  veteran'"  pension  was  often 
greater  than  the  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  producing  a  loss  of  aggre- 
gate income  for  the  veteran  or  his  sur- 
vivor. As  the  foregoing  indicates,  con- 
gressional response  to  these  problems 
over  the  years  has  generally  been  to 
adjust  pensions  and  increase  the  maxi- 
mum annual  income  limitations  which 
in  effect  accomplices  a  "pass  along"  of 
social  security  increases  or  other  in- 
creases of  like  amount. 

In  1971,  in  response  to  social  security 
increases  that  year.  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  92-198  which  not  only  in- 
creased the  pension  rates  and  the  maxi- 
mum annual  income  limitations  but  also 
adopted  a  new  formula  approach  to  the 
pasrment  of  pensions.  Intended  to  pre- 
vent the  net  loss  of  aggregate  income 
for  any  pensioner  who  continued  to 
qualify  for  a  pension  and  who  received 
an  increase  in  outside  income,  the  for- 
mula specified  a  maximum  monthly  rate 
for  each  group  within  designated  income 
categories.  Under  the  formula,  each  in- 
dividual's monthly  benefit  is  computed 
by  reducing  the  maximum  rate  by  a  spec- 
ified number  of  cents  for  each  dollar 
by  which  the  maximum  income  level  for 
that  group  is  exceeded. 

Because  of  1972  social  seciuity  in- 
creases approximately  20,000  pensioners 
consisting  of  14,200  veterans  and  5,800 
survivors  were  scheduled  to  be  dropped 
from  the  pension  rolls  on  January  1, 
1973,  the  effective  date  of  aimual  revi- 
sion of  entitlement  to  pension  income. 
Concerned  about  the  effect  of  social  se- 
curity amendments  on  pensioners  the 
committee  held  hearings  on  September 
12,  1972,  to  consider  legislation  which 
would  ameliorate  the  adverse  impact  of 
social  security  increases  on  pensioners 
and  to  adjust  for  continuing  infiatlon. 
Subsequently,  the  committee  unani- 
mously ordered  reported  S.  4006  which 
would  have  increased  maximum  annual 
income  limitations  by  $400 — the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  the  average  social  se- 
curity increase — and  would  have  in- 
creased the  base  pension  rates  by  about 
8  percent. 

The  measure  unanimously  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session 
on  October  11,  1972,  but  the  House  was 
imable  to  consider  i>ension  legislation 
prior  to  sine  die  adjournment 


DBVXLOPMENTS  nt  THE  NON-8ERVICE-CON- 
NECTEO  PENSION  PROOEAM  tH  THE  9SD 
CONGRESS 

Emring  the  93d  Congress,  the  commit- 
tee examined  a  number  of  approaches 
for  adjusting  the  pension  system.  In  tes- 
timony before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pensions  on  June  18, 
1973,  representatives  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  asserted  that  there  were 
a  nimiber  of  "inconsistencies,  inequities, 
and  anomalies  in  the  present  pension 
system."  They  advocated  that  there  be  a 
thorough  examination  and  complete  re- 
vision of  the  system,  but  did  not  offer 
any  formal  draft  of  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings  of  June  18, 
the  Senate  and  House  .Committee  staff 
members  met  with  representatives  of  the 
administration  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  si^gestions  of  the  testimony  to  a 
more  concrete  form.  At  the  meeting,  it 
was  obvious  that  there  was  a  serious 
lack  of  pertinent  data  required  by  Con- 
gress before  it  can  make  any  rational 
determination  of  any  proposed  new  pen- 
sion system.  In  general,  this  information 
was  not  forthcoming  during  1973,  nor  did 
the  committee  receive  a  formal  draft 
proposal.  Accordingly,  while  agreeing  to 
further  investigate  the  entire  pension 
system,  the  committee  concluded  that 
action  was  needed  on  an  immediate  cost- 
of-living  measure  and  introduced  legis- 
lation (S.  275)  to  accomplish  it. 

S.  275"'Was  ultimately  enacted  as  Pub- 
lic Law  93-177  and  provided  for  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  the  rates  effective 
January  1, 1974. 

In  signing  Public  Law  93-177,  on  De- 
cember 6,  1973,  the  President  stated: 

WhUe  this  blU  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, more  can  be  done — and  should  be  done. 
As  I  mentioned  In  my  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  national  legislative  goals  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  1973,  fuU  reform  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  pension  program  Is  necessary. 
The  program  Is  currently  fraught  with  Incon- 
sistencies, inequities,  and  anomalies,  which 
cannot  be  corrected  unless  the  entire  frame- 
work of  the  program  Is  restructured. 

This  administration  regards  the  foUowlng 
principles  as  vital  to  a  realistic  and  eqiU- 
table  VA  pension  program: 

VA  pensioners  should  have  some  regular- 
ized way  of  receiving  cost-of-Uvlng  adjust- 
ments In  VA  pension  payments  tied  to  auto- 
matic increases  now  avaUable  to  social  secu- 
rity recipients. 

The  VA  pension  program  should  be  re- 
structured to  assure  that  additional  Income 
flows  to  the  neediest  pensioners.  This  objec- 
tive would  Involve  raising  VA  payments  to 
those  pensioners  who  receive  less  total  In- 
come than  adult  welfare  recipients  under  re- 
cent amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
In  addition,  a  family's  total  Income  should 
be  considered  In  determining  the  amount  of 
pension  needed. 

Veterans  and  widows  should  be  treat«d 
equaUy  with  regard  to  income  and  pension 
payments. 

In  his  message  cm  veterans  of  January 
28.  1974,  the  President  repeated  the  fore- 
going and  stated  that  he  would  propoae 
leglslaticm. 

On  March  15,  1974,  the  administration 
submitted  a  formal  draft  provision  pro- 
posal. According  to  the  administration: 

The  en<aoMd  draft  measure  would  (1)  fill 
the  gap  between  the  reaooroea  avaUable  to  a 
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TMann  aad  tala  depandenta  and  a  nsUonal 
iHlfilmnin  atandaid  of  ne«d;  (2)  treat  vetar- 
ana  and  wldowa  equally  wltb  regard  to  In- 
oooM  and  benefit  amount;  (3)  eliminate  the 
toaquttlea  arlatng  from  exclusions  of  In- 
oome— consideration  of  family  Income  as  a 
whole;  (4)  contain  an  automatic  cost-of- 
Urlng  adjustment  working  simultaneously 
with  that  i4>pUcable  to  social  security  and 
eliminate  the  lag  In  adjusting  pension  for 
Increase  in  income;  (6)  provide  benefits 
which  guarantee  a  mtnimum  iBcome  of  $166 
per  month  for  a  single  person  and  $349  per 
month  for  a  person  with  one  dependent;  and 
(6)  provide  a  htdd-harmleas  provision  to  per- 
mit preeent  reoelplenta  of  pension  to  con- 
tinue receiving  benefits  under  the  present 
provisions  of  Uw  with  a  4-percent  rate  In- 
crease and  thereafter,  automatic  cost-of- 
Uvlng  Increases. 

On  receipt  of  the  administration's  for- 
mal request,  the  committee  staff,  at  my 
dlTBCtiim.  intensified  its  efforts  to  obtain 
rdevant  information  from  the  VA  with 
which  to  assess  the  full  impact  of  this 
proposal. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  VA 
lacked  basic,  timely  information  in  de- 
tail. Further  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion lacked  sufficient  analytical  staffing 
and  did  not  have  an  advanced  computer 
model  necessary  to  make  an  adequate 
analysis  of  its  own  proposal,  let  alone 
possible  variations  being  considered  by 
the  CcMnmittee.  These  inadequacies  con- 
tinued throughout  1973  and  1974.  A  se- 
ries of  six  memoranda  were  exchanged 
with  the  VA  with  delays  in  receiving 
Information  from  the  VA  in  each  case 
with  some  information  being  as  late  as 
a  months  from  the  committee's  re- 
quested deadlines.  Prom  information 
then  currently  available  to  the  commit- 
tee, it  was  anmrent  that  the  actual  pro- 
posals made  by  the  VA  would  be  unduly 
restrictive  and  unacceptable  in  opera- 
tion. Pew  of  the  veterans  or  widows  in 
need  of  pension  could  qualify  under  the 
new  system  submitted  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  For  example,  if  the  pro- 
posed pension  system  had  been  appUed 
to  the  present  population  of  veterans 
and  widows  receiving  VA  pensions — 
which  was  not  the  VA  proposal — almost 
two-thirds  would  have  been  ineligible  for 
receipt  of  pension  under  the  new  sys- 
tem. Accordingly,  it  was  obvious  that 
vartatkHis  had  to  be  considered  and  ad- 
ditional inf(»math>n  was  necessary  be- 
fore the  Committee  could  proceed  with 
any  pensi(m  restructuring. 

Meanwhile,  given  the  uncertainties  and 
unanswered  questions,  the  committee  be- 
lieved that  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
with  an  interim  cost-of-living  measure 
in  order  to  protect  VA  pensioners  from 
the  continued  toll  of  inflation. 

Thus.  C(8igress  enacted  my  bill,  8. 
4040,  the  "Veterans  and  Survivors  Pen- 
sfcm  Adjustment  Act  of  1974"  as  Pub- 
lic Law  93-527.  This  measure  provided 
an  average  12-percent  increase  in  the 
rates  at  pension  and  a  $400  increase  in 
the  maximum  annual  income  limita- 
tkms.  Public  Law  93-627  also  directed  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
cany  out  an  original  study  of  the  needs 
and  problems  of  veterans  and  their  wid- 
ows 72  yean  of  a«e  and  older.  Tlie  stat- 
ute directed  the  study  to  include  a  pro- 
file of  the  current  income  characteristics 
of  such  veterans  and  their  widows  de- 
"CTlhing  the  proportion  and  amount  of 


such  income  from  all  sources,  and  the 
average  cost  for  all  necessities  such  as 
rent,  food,  medical  care,  and  other  items. 
Hie  study  was  also  to  evaluate  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  present  veterans'  pension 
system  and  provide  actuarial  informa- 
tion concerning  present  expected  mortal- 
ity rates  of  such  pensioners.  The  study 
was  submitted  to  the  committee  on 
July  22  of  this  year. 

At  present,  then,  imder  current  law  a 
veteran  may  be  eligible  for  pension  bene- 
fits if: 

First,  he  served  in  the  armed  forces  at 
least  90  days,  including  at  least  1  day  of 
service  during  wartime; 

Second,  his  income  does  not  exceed  the 
limits  specified  in  the  law — currently 
$3,000  if  the  veteran  is  single  and  $4,200 
if  he  has  a  dependent; 

Third,  he  is  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  (for  the  purposes  of  the  pension 
law,  veterans  age  65  or  older  are  defined 
as  totally  disabled) ;  and 

Fourth,  his  net  worth  is  not  excessive 
as  determined  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Widows  and  children  of  deceased  war- 
time-veterans are  also  eligible  for  pen- 
sion benefits  if  they  qualify  on  the  basis 
of  need. 

As  provided  by  Public  Law  93-527,  for 
an  eligible  veteran  without  dependents, 
the  monthly  pension  rates  range  from  $5 
to  $160  with  a  maximum  limitation  of 
$3,000  with  respect  to  countable  annua] 
income.  Monthly  rates  of  $14  to  $172  are 
provided  for  veterans  with  dependents 
where  the  annual  countable  income  does 
not  exceed  $4,200.  Widows  with  no  chil- 
dren are  subject  to  the  same  income  lim- 
itations as  veterans  alone  although  the 
pension  rates  vary  from  $5  to  $108.  The 
$4,200  annual  income  limitation  for  vet- 
erans with  dependents  also  applies  to 
widows  with  children.  The  rates  for  wid- 
ows with  one.  child  range  from  $49  to 
$128;  the  applicable  rate  is  increased  b.v 
$20  per  month  for  each  child  in  excess  of 
one. 

Currently,  there  are  approximately  2 
million  veterans  and  widows  receiving 
pension  of  whom  1,000,963  are  veterans 
and  the  remainder  are  their  widows.  The 
present  cost  of  the  non-service-con- 
nected pension  program  Is  approximately 
$2.8  billion  a  year.  A  significant  number 
of  pensioners  have  little  or  no  other 
source  of  income  other  than  their  pen- 
sion. The  income  characteristics  of  vet- 
erans and  widows  as  of  April  20, 1975  are 
shown  in  the  following  tables: 

TABLE  l.-ALL  VETERANS  ON  PENSION  ROLLS,  APR.  20, 1975 


Annual  income  not 
over— 


Total 


Old  law 


NMlaw 


JiJS 158.507 

HSS *'229 

H5S *.233 

gJS >•«* 

g* 3,648 

gJS 3,155 

HJO 2,7«6 

fi«0- 15,057 

U-ISS 37,638 

1}^- 18.966 

J}^- 18.946 

f}^- Z1.777 

gW 28.581 

||JgO 29.112 

f}^- 33.439 

Jllg 31.524 

J1.900 J«,390 


9,121 

656 

576 

$40 

4S2 

429 

434 

386 

482 

796 

3,219 

1,570 

1.627 

2,025 

2.676 

2,754 

3,436 

3,520 

4,183 


149,366 

3,573 

3,657 

2,884 

3,196 

2,726 

2,862 

2.380 

8,042 

14,262 

34.419 

17.396 

17,319 

19,752 

25.905 

26.358 

30,003 

28,004 

30b  207 


Annual  incoma 
notovar— 


Total 


Old  law 


g.OOO 33,722  4,401 

H-lOO 35,604  5.028 

E-SS 33.351  4,672 

»J00 37,995  5,359 

"2.J00 39,391  6,686 

2,500 39.860  4,621 

2.600 *2'534  5.355 

1.700„ — 39,321  3,388 

2|00- 35,343  2.803 

J-SOO 26.312  2.817 

H-OOO 26,248  2,937 

H-lOO 20,882  2,867 

H>?00~ 1*'504  2.939 

gJOO. 16,306  2,842 

g.JOO- 14.480  2,898 

0,500 13,942  2.899 

£,600. 12.790  2,257 

g.700 11.549  1.972 

H-SOO 12.621  1,448 

J3.900  to  $4,200 28,919  1)115 

Total 1,000,963  108,232 


Now  law 

29.321 
30,576 
28,679 
32,606 
32,705 
35,239 
37.179 
35.933 
32.540 
23,495 
23.311 
18,015 
15.565 
13,464 
11.582 
11,043 
10,533 
9.577 
11,173 
27.804 


892,731 


TABLE  2.-ALL  WIDOWS  ON  PENSION  ROLLS,  APR.  20, 197S 


Annual  income 
not  over- 


Total 


Old  law 


New  law 


JlOO 126,514 

goo 4,987 

SOO 6460 

»«0 5695 

JMO 6,200 

$600 7,57b 

»700 7510 

J800 8,137 

$900 10,838 

$1,000 28.745 

$1,100 53.584 

$1.200 26,162 

$1,300 27,936 

$1.400 31,472 

$1.500 37,419 

$1.600 37,068 

$1,700 38,291 

$1,800„ 39,942 

$1,900 42,548 

$2,000 45  682 

$2.100 45.185 

,$230 44,530 

$2,300 40,565 

$2.400 45,388 

$2.500 36,656 

$2.600 38,456 

$2.700 28,395 

g.800 21,787 

$2.900 11.822 

$3,000 7.319 

$3,100 2,071 

J3.200 1, 191 

$3.300 ,.  1681 

83,400 1.  1630 

$3.500 i.  1595 

$3.500 1533 

$3.700 1376 

$3.800 2271 

$3,900  to  $4,200 4,588 

Total 931,575 


2,001 

153 

147 

142 

162 

238 

283 

259 

334 

1,133 

2,180 

1,603 

1,943 

2.789 

3,555 

3,734 

4,239 

4,869 

5,652 

5,971 

6,209 

8,713 

6,432 

7,979 

3,783 

2.517 

28 

41 

34 

37 

30 

27 

28 

17 

21 

14 

24 

5 

15 


124,513 
4,834 

6,3U 

5,553 

6,038 

7,331 

7,227 

7,878 

10,504 

27,612 

51,404 

24,558 

25,  W 

28,6(3 

33,864 

33,334 

H052 

35,073 

36,896 

39. 7n 

38,976 

35,817 

34,133 

37,408 

32,873 

35,938 

28.367 

21,746 

11, 7« 

7,282 

2,041 

1.884 

1,653 

1,6U 

1,574 

1.519 

1.352 

2,226 

4,573 


77,356 


854.219 


DEVELOPMENTS    DURIMa    THE    B4TH    CONQBESS 

With  each  succeeding  pension  adjust- 
ment enacted  into  law,  it  has' become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  entire  pension 
system  needs  to  be  overhauled,  if  it  is  to 
be  fully  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
veterans  and  their  survivors.  The  stop- 
gap approa(di  of  responding  to  social  se- 
curity increases  and  continued  tinkering 
with  the  pension  rate  decrement  system 
distorts  the  formula  and  further  prevents 
it  from  woiklng  properly.  Tlius,  our 
neediest  pensioners  are  not  receiving 
adequate  benefits  while  at  the  same  time, 
in  some  cases,  other  pensioners  are  re- 
ceiving pensions  under  questionable  cir- 
cumstances. And  as  each  Member's  mail- 
room  can  attest,  thousands  of  veterans 
and  widows  this  year  were  complaining 
bitterly  about  pension  reductions  even 
following  congressional  action  increasing 
rates  and  annual  income  Umitations. 

Accordingly,  staff  activity  was  intensi- 
fied at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress 
to  obtain  adequate  relevant  Information 
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from  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
order  to  restructure  the  entire  program. 

Previously,  tn  November  1074,  I  sent 
a  detailed  letter  to  Administrator  Roude- 
bu^  noting  the  many  problems  the  com- 
mittee had  in  obtaining  adequate  ac- 
curate information,  and  relaying  my  par- 
ticular concern  that  an  adequate  com- 
puter simulation  model  be  developed 
wliich  could  predict  with  greater  assur- 
ance the  operation  and  effect  of  various 
alternative  pension  proposals.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to 
Administrator  Roudebush  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOVEICBES  1,  1974. 
Mr.  RICHARD  L.  ROXrDEBTTSH, 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  RoxTDEBtrsH:  As  you  know  the 
committee  staff,  at  my  direction,  has  for  some 
time  been  studying  a  proposal  submitted  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  restructure 
the  entire  framework  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration non-serrlce-connected  pension 
program  which  was  submitted  to  ua  on 
March  16, 1974. 

Requested  Information  concerning  the  op- 
eration of  this  pr(q>osal,^%s  weU  as  possible 
variations  thereof  have  been  the  subject  of 
six  memoranda  transmitted  by  the  commit- 
tee staff  to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Al- 
though significant  delays  were  encountered, 
the  information  requested  in  five  memoranda 
transmitted  prior  to  this  past  August  has  in 
large  part  been  furnished.  The  sixth  memo- 
randum transmitted  on  August  9th  (request- 
ing the  Information  be  suppUed  by  Augiist 
21,  1974)  remains  unanswered.  Unlike  earlier 
requests  which  were  generally  concerned  with 
comparison  of  alternative  systems  at  a  single 
contemporary  point  In  time,  that  memoran- 
dum requested  five-year  projections  as  to  the 
operation,  effect  and  cost  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  proposal  and  three  variations. 
Such  Information  Is  necessary  If  the  Commit- 
tee Is  to  make  Informed  decisions  and  ob- 
viously would  be  required  by  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  prior  to  any  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate. 

In  reviewing  the  situation  It  has  become 
apparent  to  me  that  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems concerning  the  analytical  capacity  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  furnish 
reasonably  accurate  information  of  the  type 
requested  In  the  Augvist  9th  memorandum 
as  well  as  to  supply  information  to  subse- 
quent Inquiries  which  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated. 

In  response  to  our  inqiilrles  a  study  by 
the  Congreeaional  Research  Service  con- 
cluded that  chief  problems  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  responding  to  Committee 
Inquiries  concerning  pension  restructuring 
were: 

"Inadequate  analytical  staff  in  the  Vet- 
wans'  Administration  devoted  to  VA  pension 
reform  effort  (a  potentlaUy  solvable  prob- 
lem). 

Inadequate  data  (only  partly  amenable  to 
solution) . 

Competing  computer  modela,  which  are  by 
themselves  only  partlaUy  capable  of  answer- 
ing committee  cooosms. 

A  tangled  administrative  struotura  which 
now  seems  Incapable  of  rescdvlng  these  prob- 
lems and  making  timely  responses  to  Com- 
mittee Inquiry." 

Each  of  the  foregoing  presents  serious  prob- 
lems which  I  beUeve  should  be  brouf^t  to 
your  personal  attention.  In  particular.  I 
want  to  emphasise  my  strong  belief  that  a 
properly  functioning  computer  model  with 
adequate  data  Is  absolutely  necessary  If  there 
Is  to  be  a  serious  consideration  of  pension 


restructuring   In   the   near   future   by   the 
committee  as  has  been  advocated  by  the 

administration . 

A  principal  problem,  as  I  tuiderstand  it.  Is 
that  the  computer  model  used  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  fails  to  "age"  pension- 
ers. As  a  consequence  the  computer  model  Is 
imable  to  properly  estimate  future  acces- 
sions to  any  new  pension  system  that  may  be 
adopted.  Second,  It  Is  imable  to  propwly 
estimate  terminations  due  to  death,  or  ex- 
cess Income  for  those  "grandfathered"  pen- 
sioners who  would  choose  to  remain  under 
the  current  pension  system.  And  third.  It  Is 
unable  to  provide  reasonably  accurate  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  cases  switching  from 
the  current  pension  system  to  any  new  sys- 
tem that  might  be  enacted. 

This  inabUlt^  to  reasonably  project  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  future  caseload,  of 
course,  means  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  esti- 
mate cost  impact  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy. Also,  failure  to  estimate  the  impact  of 
the  existence  of  other  Federal  programs  such 
as  Supplemental  Security  Income  wUl  dis- 
tort the  actual  net  coet  of  any  new  veterans 
legislation  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Other  Inadequate  data  which  currently  in- 
hibits a  more  competent  computer  model  in- 
cludes the  absence  of  an  Income  and  actu- 
arial profile  of  those  older  veterans  who  might 
become  eligible  for  Veterans'  Administration 
pension  in  5  or  10  years.  On  a  narrower  basis 
it  is  our  understanding  that  neither  is  there 
a  complete  profile  of  new  beneficiaries  who 
have  recently  come  onto  the  pension  roles, 
nor  adequate  information  as -to  the  welfare 
Income  of  the  present  recipient  population, 
aU  of  which  have  an  Important  bearing  on 
accessions  and  terminations  to  t^tiire  case- 
loads. 

The  committee  has  previously  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits  the  problems  of  Inadequate  ana- 
lytical staff  and  I  assume  that  whatever  defi- 
ciencies existed  have  been,  or  are  about  to  be, 
corrected  so  that  accurate  Information  can 
be  transmitted  to  the  committee  with  rea- 
sonable promptness. 

Given  the  foregoing,  the  committee  believes 
It  imperative  first,  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble, that  the  Veterans'  Administration  pen- 
sion computer  model  be  immediately  restruc- 
tured to  eliminate  the  deficiencies  previously 
noted  as  well  as  any  others  of  which  the 
ctHnmlttee  may  be  presently  unaware.  Sec- 
ond, we  believe  It  Important  that  efforts  be 
made  to  collect  Income  and  actuarial  profile 
Information  about  possible  future  pensioners 
which  could  be  done  by  an  analysis  or  exist- 
ing pertinent  data  as  well  as  by  statistical 
sampling  done  directly  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  by  contract. 

I  know  from  your  testimony  at  your  con- 
firmation hearing,  that  you  are  as  personaUy 
concerned  as  I  am  that  the  extent  and  raml- 
ficallbns  of  any  pension  proposal  be  fiUly 
understood  prior  to  Its  enactment  into  law. 
I  would  appreciate  your  prompt  attention  to 
these  Issues  raised  In  this  letter  so  that  a 
restructured  computer  model  will  be  avaU- 
able  within  a  month. 
Sincerely, 

VAirCB  Haitkx, 

Ohairtnan. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  response.  Adminis- 
trator Roudebush  Indicated  that  he  had 
instructed  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  proceed  rapidly  to  the  development  of 
a  more  sophisticated  computer  simula- 
tion model  capable  of  producing  Infor- 
mation long  desired  by  the  committee. 
In  the  interim,  additional  information 
for  which  an  advanced  computer  sim- 
ulation model  was  not  necessary,  was 
requested  and  received  by  the  c(Mnmlt- 
tee  staff  dining  the  early  part  of  this 
year.  On  April  1, 1975.  the  Administrator 


informed  the  committee  that  the  long- 
awaited  new  computer  simulation  model 
was  operational.  The  committee  then 
requested  considerable  information  to  be 
processed  by  the  computer  simulation 
model  in  a  series  of  memos  dated 
April  11.  May  19,  June  3,  and  June  25. 
Generally  the  bulk  of  the  information 
requested  was  promptly  supplied  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  the  ma- 
terial requested  in  the  last  mentioned 
memo  received  by  July  15  of  this  year. 
Also  on  July  22,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration transmitted  its  Study  of  tiie 
Needs  of  Older  Veterans  and  Widows  as 
required  by  section  8  of  Public  Law 
93-527. 

VA  STUDY  or  THE  KEEDS  OF  OLDER  VETERANS 
AND    WmOWB 

Perhaps  the  most  graphic  evidence 
that  the  current  pension  system  is  not 
fulfilling  its  objectives  can  be  found  in 
the  recent  study  of  the  needs  of  older 
veterans  and  widows  recently  completed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

My  c^eagues  will  recall  that  in  con- 
sidering pension  legislation  last  fall,  the 
committee  indicated  that  it  continued 
to  receive  complaints  from  elderly  pen- 
sioners, particularly  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors,  about  the  tai- 
adequacy  of  the  VA  pension  system.  In 
addition  to  the  committee's  dilBculties 
in  assessing  various  pension  proposals 
as  previously  outlined,  we  were  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration does  not  regularly  collect  an- 
nual income  data  about  pensioners  over 
the  age  of  72.  Consequently,  section  8  of 
S.  4040,  which  was  later  enacted  as  Pub- 
lic Law  93-527,.provided: 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  carry  out  an  original  study  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  veterans  and  their 
widows  seventy-two  years  of  age  or  older. 
The  study  shaU  Include  (1)  a  profile  of  the 
current  Income  characteristics  of  such  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  describing  the  pro- 
portion and  amount  of  such  Income  from 
aU  sources  and  the  average  necessary  for 
aU  necessities  such  as  rent,  food,  medical 
care,  and  other  Items;  (2)  an  evaluation  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  present  veterans  p>ension 
system  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  veterans 
and  their  widows;  and  (3)  actuarial  infor- 
mation concerning  the  present  expected 
mortaUty  rates  of  such  veterans  and  tlMir 
widows. 

The  law  further  directed  a  report  of 
the  results  be  furnished  the  President 
and  the  Congress  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative action  to  improve  the  present 
program  of  pension  benefits  for  such  vet- 
erans and  widows. 

The  required  study  was  transmitted 
to  us  by  Administrator  Roudebush  on 
July  22.  1975  (Senate  Committee  Print 
No.  16.  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.). 

An  examination  of  that  study's  proto- 
col and  procedures  reveals  them  to  be 
competent  and  well  done.  The  £u;tual 
survey  was  conducted  with  professional- 
ism and  a  sensitivity  that  is  too  often 
rare  today.  The  raw  data  produced  by 
the  study  has  been  of  great  value  to  the 
committee.  After  the  survey  was  com- 
pleted, however,  one  wonders  what  in- 
curable optimist  was  assigned  to  evaluate 
the  data  and  write  the  report  for  Con- 
gress. Quite  simply,  the  written  anidysls 
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of  fhe  proeimm  is  at  strong  variance  with 
facts  developed  by  the  survey.  Appar- 
ently Dr.  Pangloss  is  alive  and  well  and 
wrlttng  reports  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. In  this  best  of  all  possible 
wmids.  we  are  informed  that — 

TTm  pment  pension  system  on  KTerage  Is 
meeting  tbe  purposes  and  objectives  set 
forth  by  law  .  .  .  and  Is  effectively  perform- 
Ing  tbe  functions  for  wblcb  It  was  designed 
In  contributing  to  tbe  support  of  those  In 
need. 

A  number  of  questions  are  immediately 
implicit,  the  first  of  which  is  how  does 
(me  reconcile  this  conclusion  with  the 
Administration's  testimony  9  months 
previously?  At  that  time  they  testified: 

The  entire  program  has  Inconsistencies 
and  Inequities  which  would  be  difflcult  to 
comet  within  the  frameiDork  of  the  law  as 
now  eonatituted  .  .  .  The  basic  pension 
philosophy  of  providing  a  proportionate 
meacure  of  assistance  to  those  in  need  has 
been  distorted,  [emphasis  supplied] 

Second,  it  has  always  been  my  under- 
standing that  Congress  intended  the 
pension  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
qualifying  eligible  veterans  and  sur- 
vivors, not  Just  some  imaginary  average 
veteran  whomever  that  miiEiy  be. 

But  these  questions  need  not  be  pur- 
sued at  length;  one  need  go  no  further 
than  the  summary  data  contained  in 
the  appendices  of  the  study  itself.  The 
ivpendices  which  axe  as  long  as  the 
study  Itself,  contain  53  tables — for  which, 
strangely,  there  is  no  index — which  re- 
veal that  even  with  their  VA  pension, 
nearly  half  the  veterans  and  widows  had 
Incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  veterans  and  nearly  37 
percent  of  the  widows  interviewed  re- 
ported they  could  not  afford  all  the  food 
they  need  (table  28).  And  25.1  percent 
of  the  veterans  and  20.9  percent  of  the 
widows  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  all  the 
medical  attention  they  need  (table  30) . 
Nearly  36  percent  reported  problems  con- 
cerning adequate  housing  (table  29) . 

IK ADSOUACm  or  TKK  CXTBEZNT  FKMSIOM 


A  dose  examination  of  the  data  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  in  the  past  2 
years,  the  VA's  own  recent  study  of  the 
needs  of  older  veterans,  and  continued 
exposure  of  anomalies  and  inequities  in- 
herent In  the  present  pension  program 
all  comUne  to  argue  for  f imdamental  re- 
structuring now. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  present  pension  program 
has  not  served  us  badly  over  the  years. 
Hie  difficulties  experienced  today  are  of- 
ten tbe  result  of  circumstances  outside 
the  Initial  basic  design  of  the  program 
Itself.  In  large  part  the  present  pension 
program  has  been,  generally,  a  progres- 
sive one  which  has  in  the  main  aided 
those  needy  vetenms  and  survivors  for 
whom  it  was  designed.  Further,  increas- 
ing legislative  adjustments  over  the  years 
as  previously  noted  in  a  number  of  cases, 
have  mitigated  many  problems  which 
devdoped  during  the  operation  of  the 
prograoL  But  when  the  current  pen- 
sion program  was  flnt  enacted  into  law 


in  1959.  it  was  impossible  to  gauge  the 
very  npUl  increases  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  which  would  occur  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  distorting  the  basic  for- 
mula system  and  producing  under  vari- 
ous statutory  income  exclusions  today's 
very  evident  inequities. 

Similarly  circmnstanced  pensioners 
with  identical  outside  Incomes  but  from 
different  sources  can  receive  radically 
different  pensions.  And  although  the 
number  of  cases  are  not  excessive,  VA 
testimony  about  veterans  receiving  pen- 
sions, even  where  their  spouses  have  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $20,000  a  year,  strikes 
heavily  at  the  principle  of  a  need-based 
pension  program  and,  at  best,  is  an  im- 
wlse  allocation  of  available  tax  dollars 
under  the  pension  program.  Continued 
tinkering  with  the  current  formula  sys- 
tem with  periodic  enactment  of  pension 
adjustment  laws  has  not  resulted  in  pro- 
portional Increases  which  accurately  re- 
flect the  varying  needs  of  veterans  and 
widows.  That  is,  larger  increases  have 
gone  to  less  needy  pensioners  while  the 
neediest  have  received  smaller  increases 
which  continue  to  leave  them  substanti- 
ally below  acknowledged  poverty  levels. 
Panther,  the  formal  rate  system  is  pres- 
ently structured  so  that  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  amoimt  of  pension  is 
paid  to  veterans  and  widows  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  economic  scale,  even  though 
their  actual  Incomes  may  vary  substanti- 
ally. For  example,  the  rate  structure  for  a 
widow  with  a  dependent  and  no  income 
provides  a  pension  of  $128  a  month, 
identical  to  the  rate  payable  to  one  who 
has  $700  of  unearned  income.  Apd,  the 
formula  rate  structure  pays  only  $3  a 
month  more  to  such  a  widow  tlum  to  one 
with  $1,000  of  nonpension  income. 

These  problems  inherent  in  the  rate 
system  intensify  with  continuing  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  result- 
ing periodic  rate  adjustments.  This  in 
turn  makes  it  increasingly  difflcult  to 
meet  fully  the  objectives  of  an  equitable 
need-based  pension  program  by  simply 
adjusting  the  current  formula  system. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  acknowl- 
edged this  last  year  in  an  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Committee,  when  Its 
general  counsel  testified  that  the  VA  op- 
posed pending  rate  adjustment  legisla- 
tion because — 

The  people  who  would  get  the  greatest 
benefit  out  of  a  cost-of-living  Increase  wotild 
be  people  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  be- 
cause It  Is  a  flat  percentage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  people  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale,  would  remain  In  a  relatively  poor  posi- 
tion. 

"ITiey  further  added — 

An  untoward  amount  of  dollars  available 
are  devoted  to  providing  pension  benefits  to 
those  beneficiaries  who  are  at  tbe  top  limits 
of  the  income  scale.  Thiis,  the  basic  philos- 
ophy of  providing  a  proportionate  measure  of 
assistance  to  those  who  need  It  has  been 
distorted. 

BCHZDULKO    PENSION    BEDUCTIONB    ON 
JANT7ABT    1,    19TS 

With  problems  of  this  magnitude  con- 
tinuing to  affect  large  numbers  of  vet- 
erans and  widows,  and  an  existing  pen- 
sion program  which  is  Incapable  of  re- 
sponding to  their  needs,  I  believe  the 


necessity  of  jH'CHnptly  developing  a  new 
pension  system  is  evident  to  all. 

TUs  urgency  is  compounded  further 
by  a  prospective  pension  reduction  fac- 
ing a  majority  of  our  veterans  and  wid- 
ows. Solely  because  of  the  8  percent  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  social  security  ben- 
efits this  year,  on  January  1,  1976,  less 
than  60  days  from  now,  1,327,176  vet- 
erans and  widows,  or  approximately  53.1 
percent  of  all  pensioners,  are  scheduled 
to  sustain  annual  pension  reductions 
averaging  $98.  Another  41,845  veterans 
and  widows  will  be  dropped  from  the 
pension  rolls  altogether.  The  number  re- 
duced or  terminated  by  category  and 
the  average  annual  reduction  in  pension 
is  shown  in  the  f  oUowing  table,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricow). 
as  follows: 

TABLE  3.-ESTIMATED  EFFECTS  OF  8  PERCENT  OASI 
INCREASE  AS  OF  JAN.  1.  1976  (NEW  UkW  ONLY) 


Number  Avarige  Nunibir 
reducad  annual  tertnina- 
pension    reduction  lion 


With  no  changa  in  law: 

Vttaranalona 225,567 

Votaran  with  dependent. .  467, 339 

Widow  alone 526,391 

Widow  with  dependent. . .  107, 879 

ToUl 1,327,176 


$117 

123 

79 

44 


6,601 

17,  MS 

16,74* 

690 


98        41.84S 


Note:  Data  supplied  by  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  addition,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  if  there  is  no  change  in  an- 
nual Income  limitations,  another  12.000 
pensioners  under  the  old  law  provision 
program  will  be  ineligible  for  that  pro- 
gram. 

As  thousands  upon  thousands  of  let- 
ters to  my  colleagues  each  year  reveal, 
veterans  and  widows  have  dlfflctilty  un- 
derstanding the  logic  of  Oovemment  pro- 
grams idilch  appear  to  give  with  the  dhe 
hand  and  take  away  with  the  other.  Of 
course,  any  need-based  Income  mainte- 
nance program  can  properly  take  Into 
aocoimt  the  amount  of  other  annual  In- 
come available  to  a  veteran  or  his  sur- 
vivor. But  If  a  significant  portion  d 
those  pension  recipients  remain  below 
the  poverty  level  and  if  they  are  unable 
to  live  out  their  lives  in  dignity,  then 
giving  with  one  hand  and  taking  away 
with  the  other,  as  to  those  vetenms  and 
widows,  is  not  only  Illogical  but  it  Is  also 
an  inherently  self-defeating  policy  as 
well.  Veterans  and  widows  should  receive 
the  full  measure  of  Increases  which  re- 
flect changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

OBJxcrms  or  psnsion  rktobic 

Given  the  foregoing,  what  principles 
should  govern  the  development  of  a  new 
pension  system?  At  its  core,  an  income 
maintenance  program  taking  a  signif- 
icant share  of  available  tax  resources 
should  be  need-based.  This  has  been  a 
principle  which,  if  not  always  honored 
in  practice,  has  been  the  keystone  of 
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pension  programs  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  When  H.R.  7650— ulti- 
mately enacted  as  Public  Law  86-211— 
the  basis  for  our  current  law  pension 
program,  was  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  In  1959, 
they  noted: 

The  ccHnmlttee  in  reporting  this  legisla- 
tion declares  that  the  program  of  non- 
service-connected  pen8:on  for  World  War  Z, 
World  War  n.  and  the  Korean  conflict  Is 
designed  basically  to  furnish  financial  assist- 
ance when  needed  to  non-service-connected 
disabled  veterans  who  have  served  their 
coimtry  honorably  In  time  of  war,  and  be- 
cause of  non-service-connected  disability 
are  imable  to  follow  a  substantially  gainful 
occupation;  further  that  the  assistance 
should  be  measured  according  to  need. 

It  win  thus  be  noted  that  tbe  provision  of 
disability  and  need  has  been  paramount  In 
tbe  history  of  pension  legislation  and  that, 
while  It  Is  true  that  pension  has  been  paid 
on  the  basis  of  age  or  service  alone,  the  pre- 
dominant pattern  has  been  the  requirement 
of  a  showing  of  need  and/w  dlsabUlty. 

Mr.  President,  an  adequate,  equitable 
need-based  pension  reform  program, 
thus,  should  be  one  wiiich: 

First,  assures  a  level  of  income  above  a 
minimum  subsistence  level  allowing  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors  to  live  out  their 
lives  in  dignity: 

Second,  prevents  veterans  and  widows 
from  ever  having  to  turn  to  welfare 
assistance; 

Third,  treats  similarly  circumstanced 
pensioners  equally; 

Fourth,  provides  the  greatest  pension 
for  those  with  the  greatest  needs:  and 

Fifth,  guarantees  regular  increases  in 
pension  which  fully  accoimt  for  the  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living. 

I  have  discussed  previously  the  in- 
ability of  the  present  pension  program 
to  meet  fully  these  objectives.  In  sum, 
the  maximum  payment  of  $1,920  a  year 
for  a  veteran  without  dependents — or 
$1,296  for  a  similarly  circumstanced 
widow — does  not  guarantee  a  minimum 
subsistence  level  that  allows  veterans 
or  survivors  to  live  out  their  lives  in 
dignity.  And  with  nearly  half  of  our 
pensioners  with  Incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty level  and  one-third  unable  to  buy 
enough  food,  the  present  system  does  not 
insure  that  veterans  and  widows  will  not 
have  to  turn  to  welfare  assistance. 

Different  payments  for  veterans  and 
widows  and  a  variety  of  income  exclu- 
sions means  that  we  are  not  treat- 
ing similarly  circumstanced  pensioners 
equally.  Nor  do  such  pajrments,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  distorted  rate  system, 
always  provide  the  greatest  pension  for 
those  with  the  greatest  needs.  Finally, 
there  is  no  mechanism  in  the  current 
program  yiMch  provides  for  regular  in- 
creases which  take  into  account  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

There  have  been  two  other  basic  pen- 
sion proposals  advanced  in  Congress  in 
recent  years,  which  should  be  examined 
briefly.  Hie  first  set  of  proposals  are  gen- 
erally aimed  at  older  veterans  and  would 
authorize  a  minimum  pension  payment 
of  $135  a  month  for  all  veterans  of  World 
War  I — $150  with  a  dependent.  The  needs 


of  our  older  veterans  of  World  War  I 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  a  priority 
concern  for  the  committee.  But  these 
measures  would  not  meet  the  objectives 
of  an  equitable  pension  program  pre- 
viously outlined.  These  proposals  would 
completely  eliminate  the  need-concept 
for  all  such  veterans  and  survivors  and 
direct  the  payment  of  pension  to  all 
regardless  of  their  Income  or  need.  Sev- 
eral current  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  would  receive 
a  veterans  pension  if  this  measure  were 
enacted,  for  example.  Similarly  circum- 
stanced veterans  and  survivors  would  not 
receive  the  same  amount  of  pension. 
Equally  important,  such  a  proposal 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates would  result  in  new  minimum 
mandatory  expenditures  in  excess  of  $2 
billion  during  the  first  year  alone,  would 
distribute  benefits  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  need.  That  is,  the  entire  $2  billion 
would  be  distributed  to  veterans  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  inccMne  scale  while  not 
the  first  dollar  in  additionsd  benefits 
would  be  paid  to  any  veteran  or  survivor 
currently  below  the  poverty  level. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  proposal  was  explicitly  con- 
sidered at  the  most  recent  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  in  Au- 
gust and  this  year,  as  in  the  past,  it  was 
rejected  by  the  delegates. 

The  second  basic  set  of  proposals  are 
those  which  generally  provide  that  in 
determining  annual  income  for  pension 
purposes  the  Administrator  disregard 
any  increases  provided  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  While  the  motivations  for 
such  legislation  are  readily  imderstand- 
able.  in  the  final  analysis,  such  bills  are 
neither  desirable  nor  workable.  First,  any 
measure  which  would  not  count  increases 
in  social  security  income  but  would 
count  other  income  increases,  would  be 
inequitable.  The  need-based  origin  of  the 
pension  program  coimts  aU  retirement 
Income.  Thus,  to  exclude  increases  in 
social  security  while  counting  increases 
in,  say,  railroad  retirement,  private  pen- 
sion, or  Federal  pension  would  create  a 
favored  class  of  pensioners.  Similarly 
circumstanced  veterans  would  not  be 
treated  alike;  veterans  with  Identical 
amounts  of  outside  Incomes  but  from  dif- 
ferent sources  would  receive  different 
pensions,  which,  in  turn,  would  cause 
considerable  dissension.  Second,  a  social 
security  "disregard"  or  "pass  along" 
would  also  have  the  unintended  effect  of 
giving  larger  percentage  Federal  income 
increases  to  those  In  the  higher  income 
brackets,  than  to  those  in  the  lower  in- 
come brackets,  which,  again,  would  not 
meet  our  objectives  and  run  counter  to 
longstanding  congressional  intent  for  a 
need-based  pension  program. 

Nor  would  such  a  system  even  be  work- 
able. The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
repeatedly  informed  Congress  that  a  so- 
called  pass  along  of  social  security  in- 
creases creates  the  most  complex  admin- 
istrative problems  imaginable,  and  could 
result  in  the  complete  breakdown  of  the 
veterans'  pension  system.  Knowing  the 
Oovemment  often  has  problems  admin- 


istering certain  programs  where  It  be- 
lieves itself  capable,  Congress  should  be 
prepared  to  give  the  full  benefit  of  the 
doubt  in  those  cases  where  the  executive 
branch  admits  it  cannot.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
memorandum  from  the  VA  dated  Novem- 
ber 29,  1973,  outlining  in  greater  detail 
the  problems  that  the  proposal  would 
engender,  be  inserted  in  the  Recoss  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materitil 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
EiTBCTS    <w    TBx    Social    Sacvarrr    "Pass 

THXOTTCH"  TUSNS  a  SiMPLS  STBRlf  INTO  A 
HlGHLT  COKFLKX  ONX 

Pension  is  paid  based  upon  countable  in- 
come, self -reporting  through  annual  Income 
questionnaires,  and  therefore  kept  simple. 

Pensioners  receive  Income  from  various 
sources,  and  most  have  Income  from  more 
than  one  source.  When  Income  from  any  one 
or  combination  of  sources  vmdergoes  change, 
an  adjustment  In  rates  is  made. 

Fm-  social  security  and  other  retirement 
Incomes,  10  percent  Is  excluded  In  deter- 
mining the  pension  rate  payable. 

Tbe  "pass  thru"  proposal  would  create  an 
administrative  monstrosity. 

For  those  on  tbe  pension  rolls  who  are 
receiving  social  secxirity,  tbe  social  security 
portion  of  their  income  would  be  of  three 
components:  the  "p^  thru"  amoimt  which 
Is  never  to  be  counted  as  income;  tbe  balance 
of  which  10%  Is  not  counted,  and  90%  which 
Is  counted. 

By  law  social  security  will  be  adjusted 
each  year  in  time  with  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living.  The  percentage  will  be  applied  to  the 
total  social  seciirlty  payable.  Where  there  Is 
a  portion  not  to  be  counted,  that  amount, 
and  the  new  increase  would  be  excluded.  Tbe 
individual  Is  not  usually  certain  of  the 
amount  of  bis  benefit  increase  (with  medi- 
care, etc.,  deductions)  nor  can  we  be  sxire  of 
the  amount  which  will  be  the  total  increase 
"pass  thru."  Automatic  adjustments  will  not 
be  feasible  for  all  of  these  cases,  for  indi- 
vidual treatment  and  adjudication  would 
mean  Incurring  tremendous  administrative 
costs. 

The  problem  would  also  be  compounded 
when  Income  other  than  social  security 
changes  and  an  adjustment  must  be  made. 
Tbe  various  components  of  social  security 
must  be  iinraveled  to  properly  assign  the 
pension  rate. 

There  would  be  funkier  problems  should  a 
pensioner  be  taken  off  the  rolls  for  a  period  of 
time  due  to  employment  or  other  change  In 
Income,  and  then  again  become  eligible.  An- 
other complex  Income  determination  would 
have  to  be  made  for  each  case. 

Tbe  "pass  thru"  would  also  create  dis- 
parate classes  of  pensioners.  For  all  future 
payments,  we  would  have  to  distinguish  be- 
tween those  receiving  pension  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974  and  receiving  social  security 
and  those  entitled  on  or  after  January  1. 
1974,  as  well  as  those  who  may  have  received 
pension  before  January  1.  1974  but  did  not 
commence  receipt  of  social  security  until 
after  that  date.  • 

PBINCIFAI.  rXATUaXB  OP  THX  rXKSXOtl 
paOOBAlf 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Veterans  and  Sur- 
vivors Pension  Reform  Act  which  I  in- 
troduce today  attempts  to  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  an  equitable  need-based  pen- 
sion program  by  establishing  a  "one 
vsu'iable  system"  which  I  shall  briefiy 
describe.  Additional  detailed  discussion 
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of  tiUs  and  aU  provisions  of  the  Veterans 
and  SuiTlvorR  Pension  Reform  Act  can 
be  found  In  the  seetion-by-section  anal- 
ysis which  will  be  placed  In  the  Rbcoro 
following  my  remaiics. 

The  current  pension  program  is  a  "two 
variable"  sjrstem  with  an  annual  income 
limitation  and  a  sliding  scale  of  rates, 
either  or  both  of  irtilch  can  be  altered. 
Under  a  one  variable  ssrstem,  a  basic  level 
of  income  support  is  established,  and  the 
amoont  of  pension  payable  is  determined 
by  calculatiing  the  difference  between 
the  annual  income  available  to  the  vet- 
eran or  widow  and  the  minimum  income 
floor  established  by  Congress.  The  basic 
minimum  level  would  be  $2,700  for  a 
single  prasioner,  and  $3,900  for  a  couple, 
which  assures  all  pensioners  an  income 
above  the  current  official  poverty  level 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics— BLS.  The  following  table 
compares  the  BI£  poverty  level,  the 
maidmum  payment  under  current  pen- 
sion law  and  that  under  ibe  restructured 
program: 

Table  4. — Peiuton  compariMon 

Single  Couple 

Povertj  level.: $3^90  •3.410 

Current  pension.  Teteren.    1,930  2.004 

Pension  Reform  Act a,  700  3,  goo 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Fbr  the  first  time,  all 
eligible  veterans  and  survivors  wiU  be  as- 
sured of  a  level  of  assistance  tbat  places 
them  above  the  official  poverty  level  and 
national  welfare  standards. 

XRQizing  this  basic  structure,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  then  pay  all 
eligible  veterans  cmd  survivors  pension 
on  an  annual  basis — in  monthly  install- 
ments—such an  unount  to  insure  that 
the  pensioner  achieves  the  miTiimnn^ 
level  of  support  established  by  Congress. 
If  a  veteran  without  dependents,  for  ex- 
ample, has  no  income,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  pay  him  $2,700  a  year. 
If  he  has  some  nonpension  income  he 
win  receive  in  veterans  pension  the  dif- 
ference between  incisne  available  and 
the  eongressionally-mandated  level  of 
support. 

lliere  are  numerous  advantages  to  the 
one-variable  system.  First,  the  setting  of 
minimum  standards  of  need  assures  that 
the  system  provides  an  adequate  income 
for  veterans  or  widows  with  no  outside 
income.  Such  a  system  wHI.  as  a  result, 
chamiri  more  funds  to  the  poorest  redp- 
ients.  Second,  the  system  will  not  be  In- 
compatible with  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  program  and  therefore  it  can 
be  assured  that  the  veterans  will  receive 
oiough  benefits  to  prevent  them  from 
having  to  turn  to  welfare.  Third,  the  new 
program  win  be  more  responsive  to 
changes  in  income  and  the  pension  paid 
win  fln  the  entire  gap  between  the  stand- 
ard of  minimum  need  and  aU  other  an- 
nual income  available  to  the  beneficiary. 
In  addition,  as  to  those  beneficiaries  in 
coming  years,  where  outside  income  in- 
creases to  the  level  where  they  win  be 
unable  to  quaUfy  for  pension,  they  wUl 
be  eased  from  the  syston  at  a  more 
gradual  rate  than  at  present.  Finally,  a 
ODe-variable  system  is  simply  the  most 


basic  and  uncomplicated  approach  to  in- 
come maintenance. 

Generally,  with  limited  exceptions,  no 
distinction  is  made  as  to  the  source  of 
n<Hipension  Income  and  all  such  available 
income  wiU  be  calculated  in  determining 
the  amount  of  pension  the  vetersin  will 
receive  under  the  need-based  income 
maintensmce  program.  Thus,  in  order  to 
aline  pension  payments  more  closely  to 
a  pensioner's  available  resources  and 
hence  to  actual  need,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  18  income  exclusions  contained  in 
the  current  pension  law  are  eliminated. 
Certain  exclusions  with  respect  to  un- 
usual situations  which  do  not  conflict 
with  the  basic  principles  of  pension  pro- 
gram are  continued.  For  the  most  part 
these  exclusions  were  recommended  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  draft 
proposals  previously  submitted  to  the 
committee.  They  were  directed  toward 
those  funds  expended  which  are  irre- 
trievable— ^for  example,  unusual  unreim- 
bursed medical  expenses;  burial  ex- 
penses— or  fimds  which  represent  one- 
time payments  for  loss — for  example,  fire 
insurance  proceeds.  As  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration noted  in  testimony  in  1973 
in  support  of  such  exclusions : 

These  are  some  Items  which  are  oflseta, 
those  In  which  the  pensioner  acts  as  a  con- 
duit of  thoee  funds  for  a  specific  purpose, 
such  as  In  receiving  the  proceeds  of  a  fire 
Insurance  policy,  which  Is  then  used  to  re- 
place the  properly  loss. 

To  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  VA 
pension  program  vis-a-vis  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  which 
also  excludes  a  like  amount,  $780  of  an- 
nual earned  income  would  be  disregarded 
as  recommended  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  their  July  1973  proposal. 

SPOrSK'S    IKCOME 

As  a  starting  principle,  there  is  general 
agreement  that  available  income  of  the 
spouse  reasonably  available  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  veteran,  should  be  included 
in  determining  pension  eligibility.  The 
exclusion  of  the  spouse's  earned  income 
imder  the  present  program  and  the  par- 
tial exclusions  of  unearned  income — $1.- 
200  annually — have  been  responsible  ac- 
cording to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
for  some  of  the  most  serious  inequities 
and  anomalies  of  the  pension  program. 
As  I  have  previously  noted  the  Veterans' 
Administration  testified  critically  about 
certain  veterans  receiving  pensions  even 
though  their  wives  had  earned  incomes 
in  excess  of  $20,000  annually.  Though  the 
legislative  history  of  this  provision  falls 
to  reveal  the  reasons  why  the  exclusion 
was  added,  it  generally  has  been  pre- 
sumed— in  part  because  most  elderly 
pensioners  do  not  have  earned  income  of 
any  consequence — that  the  exclusion  was 
designed  to  aid  the  young  veteran  se- 
riously disabled  from  non-servlce-con- 
nected  causes  by  providing  a  work  incen- 
tive for  his  wife.  There  are,  for  example, 
7,800  Vietnam  era  veterans  in  receipt  of 
pension,  many  of  whom  are  paralysed  or 
have  sustained  other  catastrophic  dis- 
abling Injuries  from  non-service-related 
accidents.  Several  alternatives  have  been 
considered  in  dealing  with  this  difficult 


problem.  Previously  submitted  VA  draft 
proposals  provided  that  aU  income  of  the 
spouse  shaU  be  considered  as  the  income 
of  the  veteran.  However,  that  could  be 
unfair  in  some  circumstances  and  be  a 
work  disincentive.  As  such  it  has  been 
of  particular  concern  to  such  veterans  or- 
ganizations as  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  who  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee that  to  include  aU  of  the  spouse's 
income  would  cause  undue  hardship  for 
their  monbers. 

In  1973.  the  House  of  Representatives 
unanimously  passed  provisions  in  HH. 
9474  which  would  have  placed  an  annuid 
limitation  of  $3,600  upon  a  spouse's 
earned  income,  which  Chairman  Tkaoue 
termed  a  "reasonable  and  realistic 
modificatliHi".  The  American  Legion 
mandates  approved  at  their  annual  con- 
vention would  limit  such  earnings  to 
$7,200  a  year.  In  the  bill  before  you  we 
have  tentatively  provided  that  in  addi- 
tion to  a  basic  annual  income  disregard 
of  $780  that  the  spouse  of  the  veteran 
or  surviving  spouse  with  dependents  may 
disregard  up  to  half  of  earned  income 
up  to  $7,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  area  presents 
the  most  difficult  questions  imaginable 
in  attonpting  to  balance  various  policy 
considerations.  I  want  my  coneagues  to 
know  that  I  believe  it  requires  serious 
further  discussions  prior  to  any  final 
decision  so  that  we  will  be  satisfied  that 
we  have  reached  an  equitable  result.  I 
welcome  the  suggestions  and  advice  of 
all  concerned  parties. 

I>KNSIONS  FOB  SUHVIVIWG  SPOUSXS 

An  important  provision  of  the 
restructured  pension  program  is  that 
widows  will  receive  the  same  amount  of 
pension  as  similarly  circumstanced  vet- 
erans. Under  the  current  pension  system 
such  widows  receive  pension  at  a  rate 
which  is  only  two-thirds  of  that  payable 
to  the  veteran.  That  rationale  for  this 
distinction  has  never  been  clear  to  me; 
perhaps  it  is  based  on  the  presumption 
that  the  spouse  is  once  removed  from 
the  veteran  and  hence,  should  not  share 
in  the  same  benefits  that  the  veteran 
does.  Yet,  I  believe  a  careful  examination 
reveals  that  rationale  to  be  based  upon  a 
false  premise.  The  veterans  who  risked 
their  lives  during  World  War  I,  Worid 
War  n,  or  any  other  confilct  were  not 
doing  so  for  selfish  gain.  The  veteran 
was  fighting  for  his  country;  to  protect 
his  family  and  our  way  of  life.  Veterans 
are  greatly  concerned  that  there  be  ade- 
quate support  for  his  widow  after  their 
death.  More  fundamentally,  such  dis- 
tinctions in  the  amount  of  pension  pay- 
ments make  no  sense  in  a  need-based 
program.  Supermarkets  do  not  charge 
widows  two-thirds  of  what  they  charge 
veterans  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  Of  course, 
there  is  true  equality  for  widows  when 
it  comes  to  the  cost  of  fbod,  medical 
care,  and  housing.  Inequalities  exist  only 
as  to  the  amoimt  of  pensions  they 
receive.  This  disparity,  I  beUeve. 
accounts  for  the  survey  results  of  the 
study  of  older  veterans  and  widows  con- 
ducted by  the  VA  this  year,  which 
revealed  greater  problems  for  widows 
than  for  veterans  in  almost  every  cate- 
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gory  examined.  Equalization  of  survivor 
benefits  was  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  1959,  but  was  not  enacted  into  law. 
Social  security  survivor  benefits  were 
equalized  in  1972.  The  attitude  of  vet- 
erans' widows  is  perhaps  best  summed 
up  by  a  recent  letter  to  the  committee 
from  Anna  F^ihrer,  national  president 
of  the  Widows  of  World  War  I,  Inc.  She 
said: 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Pension  to  Vet- 
erans and  Widows  of  WWI  as  granted  under 
PX.  93-627.  I  have  two  questions  about  this 
list:  first  what  makes  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  think  that  a  widow  can  get  along 
on  less  than  a  Veteran  with  the  same 
amount  of  Income,  exclusive  of  pension? 
Second,  If  a  widow  whose  income  Is  $2900  a 
year,  exclusive  of  pension.  Is  entitled  to  the 
same  amount  of  pension  as  a  Veteran  with 
that  amount  of  Income,  why  is  not  the  widow 
with  Income  of  less  than  $300  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration?  To  me  this  Is  grossly 
unfair.  It  Is  discrimination,  not  only  against 
women,  but  what  Is  worse,  discrimination 
against  the  "Have  note." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
continue  to  "Ignore"  what  equity  and 
justice  clearly  indicates  we  must  do. 
Under  the  current  pension  system  the 
maximum  pension  a  widow  without  de- 
pendents may  receive  Is  $1,296,  which  is 
nearly  $1,300  below  the  official  poverty 
level  of  $2,590.  Under  the  bill  proposed 
today,  a  widow  would  be  entitled  to  $2,700 
a  year  or  an  Increase  of  $1,404  over  her 
present  annual  pension.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  should  also  mention  that  the  com- 
mittee for  some  time  has  been  examin- 
ing the  amount  of  survivor  benefits  paid 
to  widows  whose  husbands  had  died  of 
service-connected  causes,  imder  the  De- 
pendency and  Indemnity  Compensa- 
tion— ^DIC — program.  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly convinced  that  this  system  is 
iUogically  based  and  does  not  provide 
sufficient  support  for  widows — particu- 
larly those  widows  of  veterans  in  enlisted 
grades.  Accordingly,  it  Is  my  intention 
next  year  to  reexamine  the  entire  system 
of  survivor  benefit*;  to  service-connected 
widows  to  insure  that  they  are  receiving 
an  adequate  level  of  compensation. 

An>  AND  ATTXNDANCX  AIXOWANCX 

Under  current  law,  certain  pensioners 
are  entitled  to  receive,  in  addition  to 
ttieir  pension,  an  aimual  aid  and  attend- 
ance allowance  of  $1,476 — $123  per 
month.  A  veteran  is  considered  in  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance  if  he  is  a 
patient  in  a  nursing  home  or  is  bedridden 
or  is  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to  need 
or  require  the  regular  aid  and  at&ndance 
of  another  person.  Under  current  law,  a 
particular  problem  often  develops  when  a 
veteran  accrues  enough  income  in  a  par- 
ticular year  to  lose  the  last  dollar  of  regu- 
lar pension.  In  this  situation,  he  also 
loses  the  entire  $1,476  in  aid  and  attend- 
ance allowance  in  a  lump  sum  as  a  re- 
sult, which  is  a  significant  reduction  in 
income.  The  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion among  others,  has  expressed  great 
concern  about  this  loss  of  aid  and  attend- 
ance allowances. 

Under  the  restructured  pension  sys- 
tem, however,  this  will  not  occur.  The  aid 
,and   attendance   allowance   which   has 
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been  increased  by  an  8-percent  cost  of 
living  to  $1,596 — $133  per  month — ^under 
the  bill,  will  simply  be  added  to  the  basic 
level  of  support  to  establish  higher  sup- 
port levels  which  reflect  the  aid  and  at- 
tendance allowance.  For  example,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  assure  a 
level  of  support  for  a  veteran  without 
dependents  who  is  in  need  of  aid 
and  attendance  of  $4,296 — $2,700  plus 
$1,596 — subject  to  reduction  by  the  pen- 
sioner's annual  income.  Thus  imder  the 
restructured  pension  program,  the  veter- 
ans' aid  and  attendance  allowance  would 
be  gradually  "dollared  down"  as  non- 
I}ension  income  increases;  not  lost  in  a 
lump  sum  as  under  current  law.  A  similar 
procedure  is  provided  in  the  biU  for  those 
who  qualify  for  housebound  allowances. 
Under  current  law,  a  veteran  is  consid- 
ered "permanently  housebound"  when  he 
is  substantially  confined  to  his  house  or 
immediate  premises  due  to  a  disability 
which  it  is  reasonably  certain  he  will  sus- 
tain throughout  his  lifetime.  Currently, 
veterans  eligible  for  housebound  allow- 
ances annually  receive  an  additional 
$588 — $49  per  month.  Under  the  restruc- 
tured bill  this  amount  has  been  increased 
to  $636— $53  per  month,  to  reflect  an  8- 
percent  cost-of-living  increase.  Ihen,  to 
use  the  example  of  a  veteran  without  de- 
pendents who  is  "housebound",  the  min- 
imum annual  level  of  support  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  assure 
would  be  $3,336 — $2,700  plus  $636. 

COST'Or-LIVINO    A0J17ST1CXNTB 

Another  important  feature  of  the  pen- 
sion program  introduced  today  \b  the 
provision  for  regular  adjustment  in  the 
basic  level  of  support  established  under 
this  bill.  This  provision,  which  has  oc- 
casioned much  thought  and  discussion, 
provides  that  whenever  social  security 
benefits  are  increased  automatically  as 
a  result  of  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  the  annual  rate  of  pension 
will  also  be  increased  by  a  like  per- 
centage. Enactment  thus  wiU  eliminate 
the  "push-pull"  effect  that  characterizes 
the  present  system  when  social  security 
benefits  are  increased.  Further,  the  pos- 
sibility that  inflation  will  rob  pensioners 
of  benefits  which  are  irretrievably  lost, 
even  though  the  law  is  subsequently 
amended  to  adjust  the  rate,  is  eliminated. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  in- 
formed us  that  imder  the  new  pension 
program,  no  veteran  or  survivor  wiU 
suffer  any  pension  support  reduction 
solely  because  of  cost-of-living  increases 
in  social  security  benefits.  This  correc- 
tive feature  of  our  bill  should  eliminate 
much  of  the  criticism  of  the  existing  pro- 
greun  and  insure  that  all  veterans  and 
survivors  receive  the  full  measure  of  the 
cost-of-living  increases. 

The  Interrelationship  of  the  new  pen- 
sion system  with  social  security  bene- 
fits is,  perhaps,  best  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing example.  Assume  a  veteran  is  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $2,000.  Under  the  reform 
proposal  Insuring  him  an  income  level 
of  $2,700,  he  would  be  entitled  to  $700 
in  veterans  pension.  Assime  further 
that  in  July  of  a  given  year  the  Con- 


sumer Price  Index  indicates  a  10  percent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  This,  in 
turn,  would  trigger  an  automatic  10  per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits 
bringing  the  income  from  that  source  to 
$2,200.  This  additional  income,  of  course, 
would  not  be  counted  with  respect  to 
pension  until  January  1  of  the  follow- 
ing year ;  the  annual  date  for  determina- 
tion of  Income.  But  on  January  1  instead 
of  having  his  pension  benefits  reduced, 
the  basic  level  of  support  would  also 
be  increased  by  10  percent  or  $2,700  to 
$2,970.  As  a  consequence,  he  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  full  measure  of  the 
$200  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
without  any  decrease  in  his  pension  in- 
come, and  in  this  case,  would  also  receive 
an  additional  $70  in  pension  support. 
Thus,  a  pensioner  is  assured  of  receiving 
the  full  measure  of  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living,  which  are  measured  against 
the  basic  minimum  level  of  support  es- 
tablished under  this  bill. 

Congress,  of  course,  will  retain  the  pri- 
mary role  of  determining  whether  benefit 
levels  are  adequate.  The  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  declares  a  national  pol- 
icy of  insuring  that  our  elderly  have  an 
"adequate  income  in  retirement,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  American  standard  of 
living."  Certainly  we  can  expect  no  less 
for  our  veterans  who  risked  their  lives  in 
defense  of  that  standard.  Thus,  we  can 
expect  to  periodicaUy  review  the  stand- 
ards of  support  established  under  this 
bill  and  make  necessary  appropriate 
changes  when  warranted  and  feasible 
within  the  context  of  existing  budgetary 
resources.  The  cost-of-living  provisions 
in  this  measure  simply  assure  that  in  the 
absence  of  statutory  amendments,  the 
real  value  of  the  benefits  established  by 
this  bill  will  not  be  seriously  eroded  by 
rising  prices. 

Similar  automatic  cost-of-living  pro- 
visions are  authorized  for  those  veterans 
and  survivors  currently  receiving  or  eli- 
gible for  pensioners  who  elect  to  remain 
under  the  existing  pension  system.  For 
both  programs  the  provisions  for  regular 
cost-of-living  adjustments  in  the  bene- 
fit levels  were  recommended  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  draft  proposals 
submitted  in  1973  and  1974  and  are  sup- 
ported by  various  veterans'  groups. 

DEPENDENCT  AND  jmEUXlTT  OOMPENSATIOK 
rOBPABZNTS 

Dependency  and  indemnit>'  compensa- 
tion— Die — is  paid  to  needy  parents  of 
those  veterans  who  have  died  from  a 
service-connected  cause.  Under  the  cur- 
rent system  DIC  for  parents  is  deter- 
mined by  utilizing  a  formula  system  sim- 
ilar to  the  formula  system  for  veterans 
and  widows.  Accordingly,  a  new  DIC  pro- 
gram is  authorized  for  dependent  parents 
similar  to  that  created  for  veterans  and 
survivors  under  this  act.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 71.000  parents  in  receipt  of 
such  allowances.  A  breakdown  of  their 
annual  income  is  shown  in  the  following 
tables,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  5.-0EPEHD£NCY  AND  INDEMHITY  COMPEMSATION,  PARENTS  ONLY-SOLE  SURVIVING  PARENTS,  APR.  20, 1975  (ALL  CASES) 


FiUm 

VHrMMrrM  or 

rvimrriMlnot 

livinfwitli 


Motktr 

unrwMnicd  or 

rMMrrMnot 

Ihriai  with 

spouM 


FatlMrMt 

IMaiwWi 

nan*  or 

rMMrritdbut 

notlivintwitt 

JPOUM 


Ptrctot 
not  OMT  Nwatar  of  total  Numbor  of  totil  Numbar 


Parcaat 
ofMal 


Motkarnot 

liviRC  with 

spouMor 

ramarriad  but 

not  livinf  wHh 

spousa 

Parcant 
of  total 


634 

19 

14 

24 

14 

17 

IGS 

27 

SO 

177 

409 

104 

110 

122 

114 

105 


22.4 

.7 

.5 

.9 

.5 

.6 

S.S 

1.0 

1.7 

t.2 

14.4 

17 

3.9 

4.3 

4.0 

3.7 


£.224 

23.7 

342 

28.1 

164 

.6 

7 

6 

165 

.6 

4 

3 

lao 

.7 

12 

1.0 

173 

.7 

7 

.6 

196 

.7 

6 

.5 

1,544 

5.9 

IS 

1.5 

3S9 

1.5 

11 

.9 

510 

1.9 

3t 

3.1 

1,307 

5.0 

62 

5.1 

3,059 

11.6 

95 

7.0 

1,063 

4.0 

47 

3.9 

1,0B> 

3.9 

M 

3.9 

1,101 

4.2 

32 

2.6 

1,103 

4.2 

60 

4.9 

1.019 

3.9 

42 

3.5 

1,906 

29 

30 

51 

79 

79 

90 

116 

204 

212 

228 

118 

146 

135 

100 

124 


44.7 
.7 
.7 
1.2 
1.8 
1.8 
2.0 
2.6 
4.6 
4.8 
5.1 
2.7 
3.3 
3.0 
2.4 
2.8 


Fatbar 

unrannrriad  or 

ramarriad  not 

living  with 

apowaa 


Mothar 

unramarriad  or 

ramarriad  not 

living  with 

spouaa 


Fathar  not 

living  with 

spousa  or 

ramarriad  but 

not  living  with 

spousa 


Mothar  not 

living  with 

spousa  or 

ramarriad  b«t 

not  living  with 

spousa 


Annual  incoma  not  ovar 


Parcant  Parcant  Parcant 

Numbar  of  total  Numbar  of  total  Numbar  of  total  Numbar 


Parcant 
of  total 


$1,700 93 

$1,800 69 

$1,900 87 

»,000 61 

g.lOO 75 

5,200 61 

g.300 67 

»,400 57 

$2,500 42 

$2,600 49 

$2,700 33 

$2.800 14 

$2.900 15 

P,000 6 

Total 2,836 


3.3 
2.4 
3.1 
2.2 
2.6 
2.2 
2.4 
2.0 
1.5 


925 
766 
794 
723 
699 
614 
543 
553 
373 
438 
266 
200 
108 
49 


3.5 

2.9 

3.0 

2.8 

2.7 

2.3 

2.1 

2.1 

1.4 

1.7 

1.0 

.8 

.4 

.2 


51 
43 
45 

32 
35 
24 
36 
31 
32 
24 
20 
10 
6 
2 


4.2 

3.5 

17 

2.6 

2.9 

2.0 

10 

2.6 

2.6 

2.0 

1.6 

.8 

.5 

.2 


82 
79 
81 
76 
82 
61 
43 
36 
44 
25 
39 
22 
13 
8 


1.9 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.9 
1.4 
1.0 
.8 
1.0 
.« 
.9 
.5 
.3 
.2 


100.0    26,291      100.0     1,217     100.0     4,440       loao 


TABLE  6.— OEPENOEHCY  AND   INDEMNITIf  COMPENSATION.    PARENTS  ONLY— 2  PARENTS,  APR.  20,   1975  (AU  CASES) 


Fatbar  living 


arraMarriad 


Mothar  living 

with  spousa 

or  ramarriad 

and  livinc 


Surviving  fathar 
ramarriad 
aad  living 
with  spousa 


Surviving  mothar 
ramarriad 
and  living 
with  spouse 


Annaal  incaiiM 


Num-       cant 
bar  aflatal 


Par-  Par-  Par- 

Num-       cant     Num-       cant     Num-         cant 

bar   of  total        bar   of  total         bar     of  total 


,229 

15.0 

43 

9.4 

37 

.5 

1 

.2 

44 

.5 

1 

.2 

36 

.4 

2 

.4 

45 

.6 

1 

.7 

53 

.7 

2 

,4 

99 

1.2 

5 

1.1 

63 

.8 

3 

.7 

121 

1.5 

7 

1.5 

148 

L8 

17 

17 

208 

2.6 

20 

4.4 

110 

L4 

14 

11 

182 

2.2 

12 

2.6 

281 

14 

10 

2.2 

308 

18 

18 

19 

318 

19 

18 

3  9 

244 

10 

7 

1.5 

228 

2.8 

12 

2.6 

273 

13 

15 

13 

259 

12 

19 

4  7 

310 

18 

23 

5.0 

72 

1 

4 

2 

6 

6 

9 

1 

7 

13 

20 

12 

6 

24 

21 

16 

19 

18 

23 

23 

21 


10.2 

.1 

.6 

.3 

.9 

.9 

1.3 

.1 

1.0 

1.9 

2.8 

1.7 

.9 

14 

10 

2.3 

2.7 

2.6 

13 

13 

10 


Annual  incoma 
not  ovar 


Fathar  living 
with  spousa 
or  ramarriad 
and  living 
with  spousa 

Per- 

Num-       cant 

bar   oftotal 


Mothar  living 
with  spousa 
or  remarried 
and  living 
with  spousa 

Par- 

Num-       cant 

bar   oftotal 


Surviving  fathar  Surviving  mothar 

remarried  remarried 

and  living  and  living 

with  spousa  with  spouse 


Par- 

Num-       cent 

bar   oftotal 


Num- 
ber 


Par- 

cant 

of  total 


$2.200 245 

$2.300 232 

S.«0 223 

$7,500 262 

C.600 230 

$2,700 231 

$2,800 206 

$2,900 194 

$3.000 165 

$3,100 179 

U200 166 

$3,300 151 

$3,400 175 

$3.500 146 

$3,600 148 

$3.700 141 

$3,800 134 

$3,900  to  $4,200 345 

Total 8.133 


10 
2.9 
2.7 
12 
2.8 
2.8 
2.5 
2.4 
2.0 
2.2 
2.0 
1.9 
2.2 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.7 
4.2 


242 
227 
219 
254 
242 
228 
206 
188 
167 
187 
150 
149 
172 
163 
161 
141 
132 
344 


10 
2.8 
2.7 
11 
10 
2.8 
2.5 
2.3 
2.0 
2.3 
1.8 
1.8 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
1.7 
1.6 
4.2 


15 
10 
16 
15 
11 
14 
11 

7 
11 
13 

3 
13 
10 

5 
11 
10 

8 
25 


13 
2.2 
15 
13 
2.4 
11 
2.4 
1.5 
2.4 
2.3 
.7 
2.8 
2.2 
1.1 
2.4 
2.2 
1.8 
5.5 


14 
14 
24 
20 
28 
23 
15 
22 
28 
22 
17 
18 
19 
22 
17 
15 
19 
37 


2.0 
2.0 
14 
17 
4.0 
.3 
2.1 
11 
4.0 
11 
2.4 
2.6 
2.7 
11 
2.4 
2.1 
2.7 
5.3 


100.0     8,169     100.0        458     100.0        704       100.0 


Mr.  HARTKE.  The  current  maTlm^ipi 
payment  for  parents  In  receipt  of  DIG 
is  $1,478  a  year.  Under  the  reform  sys- 
tem a  sln^e  parent  without  dependents 
would  be  entitled  to  a  twRTimiim  yearly 
payment  of  ^.700,  thus  assuring  that 
piC  recipients  will  maintain  a  stand- 
•ard  of  Uvlng  above  the  poverty  leveL  As 
with  the  current  pension  program  par- 
ents currently  in  receipt  of  DIG  may 
dect  not  to  switch  to  the  new  system  but 
instead  remain  under  the  current 
program. 

Ei.Tcmn.iTT  TO  coirmroz  umuu  Ejuarmo 

PntSIOR  FRCXSRAM 

The  Pension  Reform  Act  provides  that 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
Iffogram  those  veterans  and  survivors 
irtio  are  in  receipt  of  pension  or  eligible 
to  receive  pension  can  elect.  If  they 
choose  to  do  so.  to  remain  imder  the 
current  programs.  Generally,  the  vast 
majority  will  find  It  advantageous  to 
elect  to  participate  In  the  new  program. 
But  if  they  decide  not  to  do  so.  they  can 
continue  receiving  benefits  under  the 
current  program  and  be  assured  that 
there  win  be  regular  Increases  in  the 
rates  gmd  income  limitations  which  re- 
spond to  changes  in  the  Gonsumer  Price 


Index.  This  should  guarantee  that  no 
veteran  will  be  dropped  from  the  rolls 
s<dely  because  of  any  cost-of-living  in- 
crease In  social  security  and  should  con- 
tinue to  Insure  that  a  veteran  remaining 
on  the  pension  rolls  will  not  suffer  an 
aggregate  loss  of  Income  because  of  so- 
cial security  changes.  This  right  of  elec- 
tion or  "grandfathering"  of  current  pen- 
sioners has  been  recommended  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  veterans 
organizations  and  was  the  same  proce- 
dure utilized  when  the  present  system 
was  established  in  1959.  Veterans  under 
the  current  program  may  elect  at  any 
time  In  the  future  to  switch  to  the  new 
system  but  once  that  election  Is  made. 
It  is  Irrevocable. 

EJTRCTIVX    DATX    OF    NIW    FSOOKAM    AMD 
TtTTEUM   AOJtTSTMKNTS 

In  order  to  allow  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration adequate  time  to  prepare 
for  Implementation  of  this  new  pro- 
gram, we  have  agreed  tentatively  to  es- 
tablish an  effective  date  of  October  1, 
1978:  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscai 
year  1977.  As  a  result  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  veterans  and  survivors  who  will 
sustain  pension  reductions  on  January  1, 
1976,  the  bill  also  provides  for  interim 


adjustments    in   the    ciurent   program 
effective  January  1, 1976. 

An  8-pen:ent  increase  in  the  rates  pay- 
able and  a  $300  Increase  in  the  maximum 
annual  income  limitations  are  provided 
for  veterans  and  survivors  in  the  current 
program. 

Similarly,  maximum  annual  income 
limitations  for  the  "old  law"  pensioners 
are  Increased  by  $300.  An  8-percent  in- 
crease in  rates  and  Increase  in  the  annual 
income  limitations  are  authorized  also 
for  needy  parents  receiving  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation.  Finally, 
aid  and  attendance  allowances  for 
"housebound"  are  increased  by  8  percent. 
Thus,  imder  the  current  program  the 
maximum  rate  for  a  veteran  without  de- 
pendents would  be  Increased  from  |160 
to  $173  a  month,  while  the  rate  for  a  vet- 
eran with  a  dependent  would  be  in- 
creased from  $172  to  $186.  The  following 
tables  show  the  rates  currently  payable 
as  opposed  to  those  proposed  under  the 
interim  measure.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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TABU  7.— PENSION  PROPOSAL 


Volaran  alona 


Veteran  and  1 
dependant 


Widow  alona 


Widnv  Willi  1 
dapandant 


Incooia  not  ovar    Currant        Bill     Cwrairt        BiU     Currant        Bill     Currant 


Bill 


$160  $173 

157  170  . 

154  167 

150  163 

........  146  159 

142  154 

...^...  138  149 

1,000.. ..Si-  133  144 

J 100 .-.  128  139 

lioO 123  134 

IJOO    118  128 

1400 113  122 

1500 108  116 

1600 102  110 

1700 96  104 

IMO    »  97 

1900 84  90 

1000        77  83 

»■;:::::  S  '^ 

ESOO    ::.-..  56  59 

gSoo;:: «8  51 


$172 
170 
168 
165 
162 
159 
156 
153 
ISO 
147 
144 
141 
138 
135 
131 
127 
123 
119 
115 
111 


$186 
184 
182 
179 
176 

ira 

170 
167 
164 
160 
156 
152 
148 
lU 
140 
136 
132 
128 
124 
120 


$108 
107 

$117 

116  .. 

106 

115  .. 

105 

114  . 

102 

Ill 

$128 

$139 

99 

108 

127 

138 

96 

105 

126 

137 

92 

101 

125 

136 

88 

97 

124 

135 

84 

93 

122 

133 

80 

89 

120 

131 

76 

85 

118 

129 

72 

81 

116 

127 

68 

76 

114 

125 

64 

71 

112 

123 

60 

66 

110 

121 

56 

61 

108 

118 

52 

56 

106 

115 

48 

51 

104 

112 

43 

46 

101 

109 

38 

41 

98 

106 

33 

36 

95 

103 

Veteran  alone 


Vataran  and  1 
dependent 


Widow  alone 


Widow  with  1 
dapandant 


Income  not  over    Currant         BIN     Currant        BUI      Currant        Bill      Cwrairt 


Bill 


116      28    31  92  100 

112      23    26  89  97 

108      18    21  86  94 

104      13    15  83  90 

^              S     !  S  £ 

94      5     5  77  82 

81 5  73  78 

84 5  68  74 

78 5  65  70 

72 : 61  86 

66  ; 57  12 

60 53  57 

54  ~::::~::.: «  53 

48 «  53 

40 «  53 

32  49  53 

24 49  53 

16 49  53 

8 S3 

5 :::: a 


TABLE  8.-0IC  PARENTS 


1  parent 


2  parents 
not  I      ' 


2  parents 
together 


Incoma  not  over 


Currant 


Bill      Current 


Bill      Current 


Bill 


$300. 

$400. 


$700. 


$1,000 

$1,100 

$1,200 

$1,300 

$1,400 

$1,500 

$1.600 

$1.700 

$1,800 

$1,900 

$2,000 

$2,100 

$2,200 

$2,300 

$2,400 


$123 

120 

117 

113 

109 

105 

100 

95 

90 

84 

78 

71 

64 

56 

48 

40 

32 


$133 

130 

127 

123 

119 

114 

109 

104 

98 

92 

84 

76 

68 

60 

52 

44 

36 


IS 

82 
80 
76 
72 
68 
64 
60 
56 
52 
48 
44 
40 
35 
30 
25 


$S3 

91 
89 
87 
83 

79 
75 
71 
67 
62 
57 
52 
47 
42 
37 
32 
27 


$83 

$90 

82 

88 

80 

86 

78 

M 

76 

82 

74 

80 

72 

78 

70 

76 

68 

74 

66 

72 

64 

70 

62 

68 

60 

66 

58 

64 

56 

61 

1  parent 


2  parent* 
noi  Togauiar 


together 


Income  not  over 


Current 


Bin      Currant 


Bill      Current 


Bill 


24 

16 

8 

4 

4 
4 


28 
20 
12 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


20 

14 

8 

4 


21 
IS 
9 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


54 

51 

48 

45 

42 

36 

36 

33 

80 

27 

2« 

10 

16 

12 

8 

4 

4 

4 


58 

55 

52 

49 

46 

43 

47 

30 

34 

30 

26 

22 

18 

14 

10 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Mr.  HARTKE.  According  to  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, if  the  Interim  adjustments  con- 
tained in  this  measure  are  enacted,  none 
of  the  41,845  veterans  or  survivors  cur- 
renUy  scheduled  to  be  terminated  be- 
cause of  social  security  increases  will  be 
dropped.  Further,  1,098,566  veterans, 
widows  and  dependents  can  expect  to 
receive  an  average  annual  gain  in  pen- 
sion of  approximately  $94.  And  although 
according  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion no  veteran  or  survivor  will  sustain 
a  loss  in  aggregate  income  solely  as  a 
result  of  social  security  increases,  it 
should  be  acknowledged  that  655,000  will 
sustain  some  reduction  in  pension  de- 
spite such  adjustments.  But  as  I  pre- 
viously noted,  imder  the  new  pension 
system  to  be  put  into  effect  next  year, 
according  to  the  VA  no  veteran  or  sur- 
vivor receiving  benefits  under  the  new 
program  will  suffer  a  reduction  in  pen- 
sion because  of  social  security  cost-of- 
living  increases. 

EFTECT  AMD  COST  OF  PENSION  BXFOKIC 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  the  effects  of  a  major 
legislative  change  in  any  large  Federal 
income  maintenance  program  are  al- 
ways extensive  and  varied,  tvnd  the  Vet- 
erans and  Survivors  Pension  Reform 


Act  is  no  exception.  The  most  important 
effect  Is  that  all  eligible  veterans  and 
survivors  will  be  guaranteed  an  income 
that  places  them  above  the  poverty  levd. 
Our  immediate  attention  has,  thus,  been 
directed  to  those  of  our  present  pension 
population  who  are  below  the  poverty 
level  and  to  the  30  percent  of  veterans 
and  37  percent  of  widows  who  recently 
told  the  VA  they  are  unable  to  afford  all 
the  food  they  needed.  For  these  veterans 
and  widows,  the  bill  provides  a  dramatic 
increase  in  benefits.  A  single  veteran  with 
no  incc«ne  would  receive  $2,700  under 
this  bill,  a  40-percent  increase  over  the 
current  maximum  of  $1,920.  Veterans 
with  dependents  currently  receive  a 
maximum  payment  of  $2,064;  under  the 
reform  act  they  will  receive  $3,900,  an 
annual  Increase  of  $1,836  or  an  89-per- 
cent increase.  Significant  increases  are 
also  provided  to  widows  who  for  the  first 
time  will  receive  benefits  equal  to  those 
available  to  veterans.  The  current  maxi- 
mum of  $1,296  will  be  Increased  to  an 
annual  Income  of  $2,700,  while  widows 
with  dependents  who  now  receive  a 
maximum  $1,536  wiU  be  assured  $3,900 
a  year.  Those  who  have  some  nonpen- 
sion  income,  of  course,  will  receive  pro- 
portionately reduced  increases.  The  im- 
portance is  that  this  measure  Is  aimed  at 


providing  a  rational,  cost-effective  sys- 
tem, that  insures  that  available  tax  dol- 
lars are  applied  to  those  who  need  it  and 
in  proportion  to  their  needs.  I  cannot 
stress  enough  the  Importance  of  re- 
structuring the  system  so  that  these  ob- 
jectives are  accomplished.  With  the 
millions  of  veterans  approaching  age 
65,  it  is  essential  that  we  have  a  system 
that  will  be  responsive  to  their  needs 
and  which  can  be  defended  against  the 
attacks  of  those  who  would  abolish 
veterans  pensions  altogether.  Failure  to 
act  promptly  will  make  the  system  more 
vulnerable  to  attack  from  hostile  quar- 
ters and  result  in  Federal  expenditures 
which  would  become  increasingly  il- 
logical and  difficult  to  defend. 

I  believe  no  one  understands  this  more 
clesirly  than  organized  veterans'  groups 
themselves.  They  want  to  insure,  as  I 
do,  that  our  Nation  never  forgets  its 
special  debt  and  conttaralng  obligation 
to  those  who  have  risked  their  lives  to 
defend  our  coimtry.  They  recognize  that 
we  need  an  equitable  workable  pension 
program  that  meets  the  objectives  which 
I  previously  outlined.  And  they  are 
aware  more  than  anyone  else  of  the  fail- 
ings of  our  current  pension  system  for 
they  are  to  regular  contact  with  veterans 
and  widows  who  must  try  to  survive  with 
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digniti7  on  a  meacer  income.  Veterans' 
OTganlzations  are  also  familiar  wltb  the 
pnMems  of  the  Interrelationship  of 
social  security  and  veterans'  pensions. 

On  October  16,  1975,  the  commander 
In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  noting  that  the  pension  program 
had  been  "neglected  too  long  by  patch- 
work leglslatiofn"  strongly  communicated 
his  organization's  conviction  that  im- 
mediate pension  restructuring  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  Insure  that  "in  this 
ralfndar  year  we  establish  a  guaranteed 
Income  well  above  the  poverty  level 
for  those  who  served  their  Nation  In 
uniform  in  time  of  war  and  hostility, 
befitting  the  greatest,  wealthiest.  Na- 
tion on  Earth."  The  American  Legion 
on  November  3,  expressed  concern  and 
hope  that  Congress  "consider  the  pen- 
sion program  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  fiscal  year  with  the  view  of  report- 
tog  additional  legislation  to  eliminate 
once  and  for  all  the  necessity  of  enact- 
ing stopgap  legislation  each  year  to  off- 
set the  effect  of  increases  in  the  cost  of 
Uving."  And  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I.  on  October  31  indicated  their  concern 
that  benefits  be  improved  especially  for 
those  who  are  in  "dire  straits." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  less  than 
candid,  if  I  left  the  impUcation  that  the 
levels  provided  In  this  bill  fully  meet 
either  my  hopes  or  those  of  the  veterans' 
organizations.  Both  The  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  have  endorsed  restructured  pen- 
sion legislation  but  at  higher  levels  of 
$3,300  for  a  single  veteran  and  $5,400  for 
a  couple.  Such  levels  would  result,  how- 
ever, in  probable  additional  first  year 
costs  of  approximately  $2.8  biUion. 

Given  the  current  restraints  of  the 
Federal  budgetary  process  I  am  skeptical 
that  we  could  achieve  those  levels  at  this 
time.  Nevertheless,  in  hearings  we  look 
forward  to  receiving  the  testimony  of  all 
interested  parties  and  will  examine  their 
views  and  arguments  with  great  care. 
The  Interim  Increases  effective  January 
1, 1976,  would  have  a  half  fiscal  year  cost 
of  approximately  $102  million.  In  fiscal 
year  1977  when  the  reform  program  be- 
comes fully  effective  the  first  full-year 
cost  has  been  estimated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  be  $816.2  mHUoiL  How- 
ever, this  estimate  may  be  higher  than 
the  actual  cost  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  esti- 
mated cost  assumes  that  all  current  pen- 
sion recipients  «^o  would  be  eligible  for 
higher  beneflts  under  the  reform  will 
elect  to  switch  to  the  new  program.  How- 
ever, the  experience  following  enactment 
of  PuUic  Law  86-211  would  Indicate  that 
some  portion  of  those  cases  who  would 
benefit  from  the  deetion  wm  faU  to  do  so. 
te  the  first  2  years  of  that  program  nearly 
37  percent  of  those  pensioners  who  would 
have  benefited  by  electing  the  new  pro- 
gram failed  to  do  so.  Second,  the  cost 
estimate  does  not  represent  a  net  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  since  there 
should  be  offsets  under  the  SSI  program 
from  veterans  and  pensioners  shifting  to 
the  new  pension  program.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  is  unable  at  present  to 
estimate  the  magnitude  of  this  offset. 


The  problem  is  compounded  in  part  be- 
cause there  is  a  distinction  between  vet- 
erans entitled  to  participate  under  the 
SSI  program  and  those  that  are  in  fact 
ciurently  in  receipt  of  the  benefits.  It 
would  appear  that  because  of  the  pride 
of  many  older  veterans  and  widows  and 
their  distaste  about  turning  to  welfare 
assistance  that  there  are  some  who  are 
eligible  but  who  have  not  applied  for 
some  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  examined  in  de- 
tail the  pension  program  and  the  chal- 
lenges before  us  because  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  we  "tackle"  these  chal- 
lenges now.  In  addition  to  the  consider- 
able body  of  information  which  has  al- 
ready been  gathered,  the  Subcomittee 
on  Compensation  and  Pensions,  so  ably 
chaired  by  Senator  Talicaoge,  will  re- 
ceive testimony  on  Tuesday,  November 
18  and  Thursday,  November  20. 1  antici- 
pate that  this  testimony  will  aid  us  con- 
siderably in  correcting  whatever  defi- 
ciencies are  contained  In  the  bill  we  in- 
troduce today.  In  closing  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  committee 
staff,  who,  at  my  direction,  has  worked 
so  persistently  on  this  subject.  In  par- 
ticular, I  want  to  commend  Ms.  Mary 
Whalen,  who,   as  a   professional   staff 
member,   developed   much   of   the   in- 
formation needed  by  us  to  proceed  in 
considering  pension  reform.  Second.  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  advice 
and  the  coimsel  given  to  our  staff  by 
senior  members  of  the  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  With- 
out being  responsible  for  any  of  the 
measure's    errors    or    mistakes,    their 
thoughtful,  critical  observations  helped 
us  to  avoid  many  others.  Finally.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  members 
of  the  Veterans*  Administration's  Com- 
pensation and  Pension  Service.  Com- 
puter Programing  Service,  and  General 
Counsel  Office.  In  this  connection,  I  want 
to  mention — though  not  by  way  of  exclu- 
sion—Charles Peckarsky,  Arthur  Carley, 
and  Norman  Paulson,  for  their  outstand- 
ing technical  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  secUon-by-section  analysis 
and  explanation  together  with  the  text 
of  the  bill  as  introduced  be  printed  In 
the  Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S»cnoN-BT -Section  Aitaltsib  of  S.  263fi 

BSCnON    1 

TbU  section  provides  that  tbe  Act  nuy  be 
cited  as  the  "Veterans  and  Survivors  Pension 
Beform  Act". 

TITIiK  I— REFORM  OF  THE  NON-SERVICE- 
CONNBCTKD  PENSION  PROGRAM  FOR 
VETERANS   AND   THEIR   SURVIVORS 

BBcnoir  101 
This  section  amends  section  603  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code  to  redefine  the  allow- 
able exclvislons  in  computing  annual  Income 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  pension  pay- 
ments. Under  current  law  there  are  IB  In- 
come exclusions,  soma  of  which  have  cre- 
ated Inequitable  situations  where  similarly- 
circumstanced  veterans  with  Identical  In- 
comes from  non-Veterans'  Administration 
sources  receive  different  pension  payments. 
OUterent  pension  payments  occur  because 
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the  law  currently  distinguishes  as  to  th* 
source  of  Income  and  excludes  In  whole  or 
part  certain  Income  In  determining  a  vet- 
eran's total  anniial  income  upon  which  pen- 
sion entitlement  Is  baaed. 

In  order  to  assure  that  pension  progranw 
are  aligned  more  closely  with  each  pension- 
er's  needs,  allowable  exclusions.  In  most  in. 
stances,  are  limited  to  situations  which  an 
neither  annual  events  nor  typical  Income  ac- 
crual mechanisms.  Certain  exclusions  which 
represent  unusual  situations  and  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  principals  of  the  pension  sys- 
tern  are  retained  and  included  In  the  ne« 
program  as  follows : 

1 603.  Determinations  with  respect  to  an- 
nual Income 
Subsection  (a)  would  eliminate  11  exlBtln( 
Income  exclusions.  Certain  exclusions  which 
represent  imiisual  situations  and  which  do 
not  conflict  with  the  principals  of  the  pen- 
sion system  would  be  permitted.  These  ex- 
clusions are  for  the  most  part  Identical  with 
those  suggested  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  proposed  drafts  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee.  For  example,  see- 
tion  603  would  permit  exclusion  of  unre- 
imbursed medical  expenses  which  exceed  5 
per  centum  of  the  claimant's  actual  incoms 
for  the  year.  Also  included  in  this  category 
are  amounts  equal  to  the  unreimbursed  ex- 
penses  concerning  the  death  of  a  veteran, 
spouse  or  child. 

Additional  retained  exclusions  include 
donations  f nxn  public  or  private  relief  or  wel- 
fare organizations  which  will  prevent  a 
"crossing"  of  the  two  programs  Inasmuch 
as  Supplemental  Security  Income  counts  vet- 
erans pension  in  determining  eligibility  for 
SSI  payments.  Also  excluded  is  income  which 
replaces  loss — such  as  proceeds  from  fire 
Insurance. 

Earned  Income  of  978O  also  would  be  ex- 
cluded. This  Is  similar  to  provisions  ciurently 
In  force  for  Supplemental  Security  Income 
recipients  and  Is  Intended  to  insure  that  vet- 
erans pension  continues  as  the  preferred  sys- 
tem for  eligible  recipients. 

A  similar  exclusion  was  part  of  the  original 
draft  reform  proposal  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  July  1973.  S780  plus  one-half  of 
the  remainder  of  earned  income  up  to  $7,000 
would  be  excluded  for  a  veteran  with  de- 
pendents and  for  a  surviving  spouse  with 
children.  This  provision  is  a  "work-lncen- 
tlve"  provision  generaUy  arf$|RIcable  to  cer- 
tain younger  pensloneM^to  Insure  that  a 
small  amount  of  itinenllnt  Income  will  not 
result  in  unreasonable  loas  of  their  pension. 
These  exclusions  for  thosA^veterans  with  de- 
pendents are  focused  particularly  on  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  the  younger  veteran  who  is 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  and  whose 
spouse  may  be  able  to  earn  some  income. 
Further  discussion  is  found  In  the  analysU 
of  succeeding  section  102.  Finally  where  ap- 
propriate, and  feasible,  this  and  other  sec- 
tions are  amended  to  substitute  the  terms 
"spouse"  and  "surviving  spouse"  for  the 
terms  "wife",  "husband",  "widow"  and  "wid- 
ower" to  eliminate  unnecessary  gender  refer- 
ences. 

Subsection  (b)  continues  current  law  by 
providing  that  where  a  fraction  of  a  dollar  is 
involved,  annual  Income  shall  be  fixed  at  the 
next  lower  dollar. 

saonoH  lot 
aause  1  amends  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  of  section  621  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  currently  prescribing  rates  of 
pension  for  veterans,  to  create  a  new  pension 
system.  Under  this  system  an  eligible  veteran, 
with  no  other  countable  income,  will  receive 
pension  payments  equal  to  an  annual  level 
of  minimum  need  established  by  law.  If  tb* 
veteran  receives  Income  from  other  sources, 
that  Income  Is  deducted  dollar  for  dollar 
from  the  congrcMlonaUy-establlshed  stand- 
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yd  of  need  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion paying  the  difference  as  pension.  A  vet- 
eran's pension  system  of  this  eort  was  sug- 
gested as  early  as  1958  by  the  Bradley  Com- 
niisslon  which  concluded:  "Within  the  veter- 
ans' pension  system  the  objective  should  be 
to  meet  first  needs  first,  providing  assistance 
to  those  who  require  it  most  In  terms  of 
oMnmonly  accepted  standards  of  need  .  .  ."• 
The  Veterans'  Administration  recommended 
this  type  of  program  known  as  a  "one-vari- 
able"  system  in  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  1978  and  1974  although  at  consid- 
erably lower  standards  of  need  than  are  es- 
toWlshed  in  this  measure.  Today  the  current 
maximum  level  of  pension  payments  do  not 
even  reach  the  officially  recognized  poverty 
level.  The  levels  provided  in  this  blU  wlU 
exceed  that  standard  as  shown  below: 

payment  level:                       Single  Couple 

Poverty  level  (1974) W,690  $3,410 

current  law 1.920  2.064 

Reform  proposal 3.700  3,900 

The  pension  system  proposed,  unlike  cur- 
rent law,  would  authorize  rates  which  exceed 
the  current  rates  payable  under  our  national 
welfare  program,  the  Supplementary  Security 
Income  program. 

This  section  would  also  provide  for  aid  and 
attendance  payments  by  establishing  a  high- 
er standard  of  need  for  those  veterans  In 
need  of  aid  and  attendance.  Reduction  of  this 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  because  of  in- 
creased annual  income  will  occur  on  a  dollar 
for  dollar  basis  rather  than  being  dis- 
continued In  a  lump  sum  as  Is  the  present 
case  when  mt^x*™"™  annual  income  levels 
are  reached.  The  amendments  are  more  fully 
described  as  follows: 

{  621.  Veterans  of  the  Mexican  Border  period. 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Ko- 
rean confilct,  or  the  Vietnam  era 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  621  Is  amended 
to  provide  that  an  eligible  veteran  without 
dependents  (and  also  not  eligible  for  aid  and 
attendance  or  housebound  allowances) 
would  receive  a  monthly  pension  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $2,700  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  veteran's  annual  Income.  Currently  sec- 
tion 521(a)  authorizes  monthly  rates  which 
range  from  a  maximum  of  $160  ($1,920  per 
annum)  to  $5  ($60  per  annum)  subject 
to  the  veteran's  annual  income  which  may 
not  exceed  $3,000.  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment the  maximum  monthly  pension  pay- 
ments for  the  lowest-Income  pensioners 
would  be  increased  by  $65  to  $226  per  month. 
Veterans  with  no  other  income  would  thus 
receive  an  additional  $780  per  annum  under 
amendments  made  by  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  621  is  amended 
to  provide  that  an  eligible  veteran  with  one 
dependent  (but  not  eligible  for  aid  and  at- 
tendance or  housebound  allowances)  would 
receive  a  monthly  pension  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $3,900  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
couple's  annual  Income.  For  each  additional 
dependent  of  a  veteran  the  maximum  an- 
nual rate  is  Increased  by  $360.  Currently  521 
(c)  authorizes  monthly  rates  for  a  veteran 
with  one  dependent  which  range  from  a 
maximum  of  $172  ($2,064  per  annum)  to  $14 
($168  per  annum)  subject  to  an  annual  In- 
come limitation  of  $4,200.  Under  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  an  eligible  couple  with  no 
other  income  woxild  receive  $325  per  month, 
nearly  double  the  rate  currently  paid  to  vet- 
erans with  a  dependent.  Lesser  payments, 
of  course,  would  be  made  to  those  pensioners 
who  had  annual  Income  determined  per  |  603 
as  described  Infra. 

Subsection  (d)  of  Section  621  is  amended 
by  authorizing  higher  standard  of  support 
to  include  aid  and  attendance  allowances  for 
those  who  are  eligible.  At  present,  any  vet- 
eran In  need  of  "aid  and  attendance"  receives 
an  additional   $123  per  month    ($1,476  per 


annum) .  However,  If  the  veteran  should  gain 
enough  income  In  a  particular  year  to  lose 
the  last  dollar  of  regular  penaion,  he  also 
loses  the  entire  $1,476  in  aid  and  attendance 
aUowBDoe  at  the  sanoe  time,  which  baa  alg- 
nlflcant  Impact  upon  Individual  recipients. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  Immediate  lump 
sum  loss,  clause  1  of  aulMectlon  621  (d)  as 
amended,  would  raise  the  guaranteed  annual 
Income  level  for  which  a  pensioner  la  eligi- 
ble to  refiect  the  additional  annual  aid  and 
attendance  aUowance.  By  providing  an  8  per- 
cent Increase  In  current  monthly  aid  and 
attendance  allowances  from  $123  to  $133  (re- 
fiectlng  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
since  they  were  last  adjusted),  the  total 
additional  ^"""•■i  Income  from  aid  and  at- 
tendance would  be  $1,696.  This  Is  added  to 
the  annual  pension  rate  of  $2,700  for  a  sin- 
gle veteran  to  provide  a  maximum  $4,296  In 
ftnrmio  pension  subject  to  reduction  by  the 
pensioners'  annual  income.  Thus,  under  this 
section,  as  amended,  a  veteran's  aid  and  at- 
tendance allowance  would  gradually  be  "dec- 
lared down"  as  non-pension  income  increases 
rather  than  lost  in  one  lump  sum. 

Similarly,  olauM  9  of  suiiseetlon  631  (d) 
authorizing  aid  and  attendance  allowances 
for  veterans  with  dependents  is  amended  by 
adding  $1,696  In  annual  aid  and  attendance 
aUowances  to  the  proposed  maximum  annual 
rate  of  $3,900  to  provide  a  maximum  annual 
rate  of  $6,496  plus  such  other  allowances 
for  additional  dependents  as  are  authorized. 
The  amount  of  annual  income  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  max1m\:m  rate  of  $6496  to 
determine  entitlement  total. 

Subeection  (e)  of  section  621  is  amended 
to  provide  a  similar  system  of  payment  of 
housebound  allowances  as  Is  provided  In  sub- 
section (d)  for  aid  and  attendance  aUow- 
ances. Thus,  the  pension  provided  to  a  sin- 
gle veteran  eligible  for  housebound  allow- 
ances would  be  $3,336  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  his  annual  income.  SlmUarly  the  annual 
pension  for  a  veteran  with  dependents  would 
be  $4,636.  In  each  instance,  allowance  is 
made  for  additional  dependents  and  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  annual  income. 

Clause  2  of  this  section  would  amend  sub- 
section 621(f)  to  Include  the  income  of  the 
spouse  of  a  veteran  which  is  reasonably  avail- 
able to  the  veteran  as  the  income  of  the 
veteran  in  determining  the  couple's  need  for 
pension.  Under  current  law  $1,200  of  the 
spouse's  unearned  Income  or  the  total 
amount  of  earned  income  of  the  spouse  is 
excluded  from  consideration  in  determining 
need  for  pension.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  testified  that  this  has  created  a 
number  of  inequities  in  which  veterans  re- 
ceived a  need-based  pension  even  though 
their  spoiises  were  earning  in  excess  of  $15.- 
000  and  In  some  cases  In  excess  of  $26,000. 
This  exclusion  of  wives'  earned  Income  and 
of  a  limited  amount  of  non-earned  Income 
often  created  a  false  standard  of  need  by 
basing  the  pension  on  a  veteran's  income 
rather  than  on  the  family  income  reasonably 
available  to  them.  For  example,  a  veteran 
who  is  receiving  social  security  at  the  rate 
of  81,111  per  annum,  whose  spouse  is  re- 
ceiving $6,000  in  earned  income  none  of 
which  is  countable  in  determining  pension, 
will  receive  $1,548  in  pension  for  a  total  in- 
come of  $8,659. 

Another  veteran  with  the  same  amount 
of  social  security.  $1,111,  and  a  spouse  who 
is  receiving  retirement  income  of  $1,111  wUl 
receive  the  same  amount  of  pension  for  a 
total  Income  of  $3,770  per  annum.  The  pen- 
sion program  provides  the  first  couple  with 
Income  because  the  system  declares  them  to 
be  In  an  equal  need  situation  with  the  sec- 
ond couple,  when  in  reality  they  have  an 
additional  $6,000  per  annum.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  testified  In  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 


in  1974  that  over  16,000  couples  receiving 
pension  for  veterans  with  one  dependent 
had  Incomes  in  excess  of  $16,000.  The  amand- 
ments  made  by  this  clause  would  align  pen- 
sion payments  much  closer  to  need. 

Of  course,  a. small  earned  Income  exclu- 
sion la  provided  in  section  101  of  this  biU 
for  reasons  explained  there  which  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  produce  ^.he  anomalies  mentioned 
above. 

Clause  3  would  add  a  new  subsection  (h) 
to  section  621,  authorizing  pension  to  be 
paid  less  frequently  than  monthly  U  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  payment  Is  less  than 
$10.  This  amendment  Is  Intended  to  reduce 
administrative  workloads  and  provide  a  more 
efficient  method  of  payment. 

SSCnOK    103 

This  section  would  amend  section  623 
which  denies  or  discontinues  pension  pay- 
ments whM«  a  veteran's  net  worth  might 
reasoiuUily  be  consvuned  for  his  maintenance 
to  Include  the  corpus  of  the  estate  of  a  vet- 
eran's spouse  and  minor  children  as  weU  in 
determining  net  worth.  AddltlonaUy,  the 
income  of  the  spouse  Is  considered  in  de- 
termining need.  Currently  only  the  corpus 
of  the  estate  of  the  veterans  is  taken  mto 
consideration.  This  amendment  would  fur- 
ther align  pension  benefits  more  closely  to 
actual  need. 

sxcnoN  104 

SecticHi  104  amends  subsections  (t>),  (o), 
and  (d)  of  section  641  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  currently  prescribing  rates  of 
pension  for  the  surviving  spouses  of  vet- 
erans who  died  of  non-service -connected 
causes  to  create  a  new  pension  system  con- 
sistent with  that  proposed  for  veterans  m 
section  103  discussed  supra.  As  amemded. 
this  new  system  also  provides  benefits  for 
survivors  equal  to  those  for  veterans.  Cur- 
rently the  survivor  receives  only  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  veteran's  pension 
benefits.  The  pension  reform  system  created 
by  this  act  is.  of  course,  premised  on  a  mini- 
mum level  of  need  which  is  appUcable  to  aU 
VA  pension  recipients  including  svirvivors. 
Thus  there  Is  no  Justification  for  a  lower 
level  of  support  for  survivors  than  for  the 
veterans  themselves.  Equalisation  of  bene- 
flts has  been  supported  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  their  draft  pension  reform 
measTires  submitted  in  1973  and  1974.  Fur- 
ther, social  security  amendments  equ^ltBed 
b->neflts  for  survivors  in  1972.  The  amend- 
ments are  more  fully  described  as  foUows: 

S  541.  Widows  of  Mexican  Border  Period, 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  Korean  con- 
flict or  Vietnam  era  veterans 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  641  Is  amended 
to  provide  that  a  surviving  spouse  without 
an  eligible  dependent  would  receive  a 
monthly  pension  at  an  annual  rate  of  $3,700 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  Mpcmmt'* 
annual  income.  Currently  section  541  (b)  au- 
thorizes monthly  rates  for  surviving  spouse 
which  range  from  $108  ($1,296  per  annum) 
to  $5  ($60  per  annum)  per  month  subject  to 
the  surviving  spouse's  annual  Income  which 
may  not  exceed  $3,000.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  the  monthly  pension  payments 
would  range  from  $236  to  $1  depending  on 
the  amount  of  annual  income.  For  the  poor- 
est pensioners  the  maximum  monthly  pen- 
sion payment  would  be  Increased  by  $117 
per  month. 

Subeection  (c)  of  section  641  would  be 
amended  to  provide  that  a  surviving  spouse 
with  one  dependent  would  receive  a  monthly 
pension  at  the  annual  rate  of  $3,900  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  surviving  spouse's 
annual  income.  If  the  spouse  has  two  or 
more  dependents,  the  annual  rate  is  in- 
creased by  $360  for  each  dependent  in  exoeaa 
of  one.  Under  current  law  the  rates  for  a 
stirvlvlng  qwuse  with  one  dependent  range 
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tnm  tias  (•1,686  p«r  annum)  to  $49  ($688 
par  annum)  vltb  the  qtouse  wltb  a  depend- 
ent nerer  reoetvlng  leas  than  the  $140  rate  a 
ehUd  alone  le  entltlad  to  reoelre  under  other 
prafXakxDM  at  title  88.  Payment  of  tbeee  pen- 
sion rates  is  subject  currently  to  the  siirviv- 
Ing  spouae's  annual  countable  income  whlcb 
may  not  exceed  §4.300.  Under  the  reform 
propoaal  the  minimum  standard  of  need  for 
the  veteran  with  dependent  la  set  at  63,900 
which  would  provide  a  maximum  benefit  for 
a  surviving  spouse  and  child  of  6328  per 
month,  an  Increase  of  $107  per  month  for 
tboae  wMows  with  little  or  no  other  Income. 
This  irould  for  the  first  time  raise  benefits 
for  those  surviving  spouses  with  no  other 
sources  of  income  above  the  poverty  level. 
As  under  current  law  the  widow  would  also 
be  assured  of  a  minimum  level  of  pension 
which  would  equal  that  authorized  for  a 
"child  alone"  under  section  105  of  this  bill 
(6113  per  month)  discussed  infra. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  641  is  amended 
by  eliminating  the  allowances  provided  for 
artrtltlonal  dependents  which  have  been  in- 
corporated in  new  subsection  (c)  and  by 
Inserting  a  new  provision  to  Increase  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  by  authorizing  that 
pension  may  be  paid  less  than  monthly  If 
the  amount  of  the  monthly  payment  would 
be  less  than  610. 

SICTIOK   106 

ClauM  1  amends  section  542(a)  of  title 
88.  United  States  Code,  currently  by  pre- 
scribing rates  of  pension  for  surviving  cbll- 
dran  (where  there  Is  no  eligible  widow)  to 
areata  a  new  pension  system  consistent  with 
that  authorized  for  veterans  and  surviving 
spouses  discussed  previously. 

Und«'  current  law  where  there  Is  no  eligible 
widow,  a  surviving  child  receives  64S  per 
month  (6U8  per  annum)  and  620  (240  per 
annum)  for  each  additional  child  (with  pay- 
ments to  tilg8>le  chBdren  In  equal  shares) . 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  642  is  amended  to 
provide  that  the  first  child  would  be  eligible 
for  6118  per  month  (61366  per  annum)  with 
630  (6880  per  annum)  for  each  additional 
child  with  payments  In  equal  shares.  Thus 
if  there  were  two  surviving  children  they 
would  receive  6143  per  month  (61,176  per 
annum),  reduced  by  the  amount  of  each 
child's  *T»T»Ti»i  Income. 

Clause  3  repeals  subsection  (c) .  Inasmuch 
as  the  entitlement  for  children  is  determined 
luuler  the  pension  system  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  veterans  and  surviving  spousos  there 
to  no  need  for  income  limitations. 
ncnoir  ids 

This  section  amends  section  644  of  title  88, 
United  States  Code,  currently  prescribing  aid 
and  attendance  allowances  for  eligible  sur- 
viving qx>use«  to  make  such  allowance  con- 
sistent with  those  provided  veterans  under 
sectltm  102  of  thto  bill  an  more  fully  described 
as  follows: 

1 644.  Aid  and  Attendance  Allowance 

Subsection  (a)  would  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  the  peoalon  payable  to  a  surviving 
spouse  with  no  dependents  who  Is  In  need 
of  aid  and  attendance  wUl  be  64.286  per  an- 
num.  subject  to  reduction  by  the  surviving 
spouse's  annual  income. 

Sutoeectlon  (b)  would  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  pension  payable  to  a  surviving 
nfioam  with  one  dependent  under  section  641 
(c),  who  to  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance will  be  66,400  plus  any  additional 
»Uowancee  for  dependents  in  excess  of  one. 
subject  to  reduction  by  the  spouse's  annual 
Incotne. 

sacnoM  lOT         v 
Snhsertlon  (a)  of  section  107  amends  chap- 
^""^  *•  ^  y^  '••  by  sddlng  a  new  section 
I  3112  providing  for  annual  adjustment  of 
benefit  rates. 


Tlito  section  would  provide  for  automatic 
oost-of-Uvlng  Increases  for  the  new  reform 
pension  program  adopted  In  thto  act. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  rectmi- 
mended  aut<unatlc  upward  adjustment  In 
benefit  rates  tied  to  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  in  both  drafts  of  their  reform 
proposals  submitted  In  1973  and  1974.  The 
inclusion  of  automatic  adjustment  provi- 
sions will  Insure  that  veterans  and  widows 
under  the  new  pension  system  will  receive 
Increased  benefits  which  fully  compensate 
for  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
This  provision  also  should  eliminate  conflict 
between  veterans'  pensions  and  social 
security. 

Each  time  social  seciuity  increases  under 
current  law,  veterans'  pensions  are  often  re- 
duced the  following  January. 

Continuing  refinements  In  current  law  are 
Intended  to  insure  that  for  those  veterans 
and  widows  contlniang  to  receive  pension, 
there  never  Is  an  aggregate  loes  In  combined 
federal  Income.  Nevertheless  pensioners  con- 
tinue to  be  upset  over  a  system  which  they 
believe  denies  them  the  full  benefits  of  social 
security  oost-of-Uvlng  Increases.  With  the 
Inception  of  the  one  variable  program  as  con- 
templated by  thto  act,  the  veteran  or  sur- 
viving spouse  who  receives  a  social  security 
coet-of-llvlng  Increase  will  have  the  Con- 
gressionally  established  level  of  need  auto- 
matically adjusted  by  changes  In  the  cost- 
of-Uvlng.  Thus  the  Committee  Is  Informed, 
no  veteran  or  widow  under  the  new  system 
will  have  their  pension  reduced  because  of 
social  security  cost-of-living  Increases.  By 
having  thto  Increase  occur  automatically 
there  will  no  longer  be  a  lag  between  the 
loss  of  pension  Income  for  the  veteran  and 
traditional  Congressional  action  to  "make 
up"  the  loes  by  subsequently  adjtistlng  the 
pension  program  rates  and  income  limita- 
tions. The  same  result  should  occur  for  other 
income  available  to  pensioners  when  it  to 
increased  by  changes  In  the  cost  of  living. 
Most  major  income  security  programs,  for 
example,  are  now  indexed  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  including:  Social  Security,  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income,  Federal  Employ- 
ees Retirement,  and  RaUroad  Employeee  Re- 
tirement. In  addition,  many  major  private 
retirement  programs  are  now  so  indexed.  New 
section  3112  to  more  fully  described  as 
fcdlows: 

i  3112.  Annual  Adjustment  of  Certain  Bene- 
fit Rates 
Thto  section  provides  that  whenever  social 
security  benefits  are  Increased  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  that 
the  annual  rate  of  pension  (and  Depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  Compensation  for  par- 
ents) imder  the  new  program  as  authorized 
by  thto  bill  will  be  adjusted  by  a  like  per- 
centage effective  January  1  of  the  following 
calendar  year.  SlmUarly,  thoae  veterans  and 
survivors  currently  receiving  or  eligible  for 
pensions  who  elect,  pursuant  to  section  108 
discussed  infra,  to  remain  vmder  the  cur- 
rent rather  than  the  new  pension  system  wlli 
be  entlUed  under  section  502  to  similar  per- 
oentage  Increase  in  both  the  rates  payable 
and  the  maximum  annual  income  limita- 
tions under  that  program. 


SECTION    lOS 

Subsection  (a)  clarifies  the  period  of  tran- 
sition and  provides  for  procedures  to  govern 
specific  situations  artoing  from  the  change 
to  the  new  system.  Specific  rules  apply  to 
the  following  situations : 

(1)  claims  pending  In  the  VA  on  Septem- 
ber 30. 1978:  *^ 

(2)  eUlms  for  a  pension  filed  by  a  veteran 
within  one  year  after  he  becomes  totally  dto- 
abled  if  he  became  such  prior  to  October  1 
1976  but  filed  later  than  that  date;  and 

(3)  claims  for  a  death  pension  filed  within. 


one  year  after  the  death  of  the  veteran 
Uuough  whom  the  claim  la  made  if  the  vet- 
eran died  before  October  1.  1976  and  the 
claim  to  filed  after  that  date. 

Under  this  subsection  the  amount  of  pen- 
sion to  which  the  veteran  to  entitled  to  cal- 
culated by  dividing  hJa  entitlement  betwesu 
the  two  programs  on  the  day  the  switch  to 
made.  Thus  the  entitlement  would  tefiaet 
the  dd  rate  until  October  1  and  the  new  rate 
after  that  date,  and  hto  entitlement  would 
reflect  the  amount  of  time  for  which  he  was 
eligible  prior  to  October  1  and  the  amount 
of  time  he  waa  eligible  after  September  30. 

Subeectlon  (b)  to  a  general  "savings"  at 
"grandfather  oUuae".  granting  those  pen- 
sloners  on  the  rolls  prior  to  October  1,  1976 
the  option  of  switching  to  the  new  program 
or  contlniilng  coverage  on  the  currant  sys- 
tem. Also,  the  eligibility  of  any  person  re- 
ceiving a  pension  pursuant  to  chapter  16  as 
per  section  9  of  the  Veterans  Pension  Act  of 
1969,  popiUarly  known  as  "Old  law"  to  pro- 
tected by  thto  measiue.  If  the  pensioner  to 
receiving  a  penalan  on  September  80,  1976 
either  under  the  CTirrent  or  "old  law"  pro- 
gram, he  may  continue  to  remain  under 
either  program  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
meet  theh"  qualifying  criteria.  Subeectlco 
(c)  would  also  "grandfather"  those  whose 
oUlms  are  described  In  subeectlon  (a)  at 
thto  section. 

TITLB  n— ADJUSTMENTS  IN  CURRENT 
STATUTORY  PENSION  PROVISIONS 
In  general,  title  U  of  the  act  would  pro- 
vide an  average  8%  cost-of-living  Increase 
In  current  pension  rates  and  a  $300  Increase 
In  the  maxlmiiro  annual  income  limitations 
for  all  pensioners  effective  January  l,  1978. 
Subsequently  on  October  1,  1976,  the  new 
pension  system  authorized  In  title  I  would 
replace  these  provisions  except  for  those  pen- 
sioners then  on  the  rolls,  who  elect  not  to 
switch  to  the  new  system.  The  rates  and  In- 
come limitations  contained  In  this  title  ap- 
plicable to  those  pensioners  not  electing  to 
come  under  the  new  system  would  there- 
after be  adjusted  by  changes  In  the  Con- 
siuner  Price  Index  as  provided  for  in  section 
602  of  this  act  discussed  infra. 

SKCnoN   201 

Section  (a)  amends  section  101  of  title  38, 
United  Stotes  Code,  providing  general  defi- 
nitions of  terms  used  In  that  title  by  adding 
the  term  "spouse"  to  mean  wife  or  husband 
and  the  term  "surviving  spouse"  to  mean 
widow  or  widower. 

Section  (b)  makes  a  number  of  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  chapter  16 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  providing 
for  pensions  for  non-service-connected  dto- 
ablllty  or  death  or  for  service. 

Clause  1  makes  a  technical  grammatical 
amendment  to  section  503(a). 

Clause  2  amends  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 641  by  substituting  the  term  "sur- 
viving spouse"  for  widow  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary gender  references. 

Clause  3  amends  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 641  by  providing  that  no  pension  shall 
be  paid  to  a  siirvlving  spouse  of  a  veteran 
of  the  Vietnam  era  unless  married  to  the  vet- 
eran prior  to  May  8,  1985.  lertnting  \aw  pro- 
vides that  no  pension  will  be  paid  unless 
the  surviving  spouse  was  married  prior  to  ths 
expiration  of  10  years  following  termina- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  era.  Inasmuch  as  the 
President  declared  the  Vietnam  era  termi- 
nated as  of  May  8,  1975,  a  specific  date  re- 
flecting that  10-year  period  has  been  substi- 
tuted to  conform  with  existing  practice  for 
previous  periods  of  war  enumerated  In  that 
subsection. 

Clauses  4  and  5  amend  sections  542  and 
543  respectively  to  substitute  the  term  "sur- 
viving spouse"  for  widow  to  eliminate  im- 
necessary  gender  references. 
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Clause  6  repeals  secUon  510  authorizing 
nayment  of  pensions  to  persons  who  have 
^rved  in  military,  naval  forces  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  dvirlng  the  CivU 
War  and  secUon  531  authorizing  payment 
of  pensions  to  widows  of  Mexican  War  vet- 
erans These  provisions  are  now  obsolete  be- 
cause there  are  no  longer  any  living  veterans 
or  dependents  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  not  widows  of  the  Mexican  War. 

Clauses  7,  8.  and  9  make  further  amend- 
ments to  the  subch«*ter  headings,  subhead- 
ings and  catch  Unes  to  delete  unnecessary 
(tender  references. 

Claxise  10  makes  conforming  amendments 
in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  55  to  reflect  the  deletion  of  sections 
510  and  531  and  the  removal  of  unnecessary 
gender  references. 

SECTION  aoa 
Would  provide  effective  January  1. 1976,  an 
average  8  percent  Increase  in  the  rates  of 
pension  and  a  $300  increase  in  the  maximum 
annual  income  llmltetion  for  eUglble  veter- 
ans under  section  631. 

Clause  1  amends  subsection  (b)  erf  section 
521  prescribing  pension  rates  for  unmarried 
veterans.  Currently,  a  veteran  with  no  de- 
pendents and  with  an  annual  countable  in- 
come of  $300  or  less  receives  a  maximum 
monthly  pension  of  $160  which  to  graduaUy 
reduced  to  65  for  those  with  an  annual  count- 
able income  of  $3,000.  As  amended,  thto  sec- 
tion which  also  substitutes  a  more  readable 
table  of  payments  for  the  current  written 
formula  would  provide  that  a  veteran  with  no 
dependents  and  an  annual  countable  income 
of  $300  or  lees  would  receive  a  maximum 
monthly  rate  <rf  $173  reduced  to  $6  for  an 
annual  countable  Income  of  $3,300. 

Clause  1  also  amends  subsection  (c)  of 
section  621  prescribing  rates  for  veterans 
with  dependents.  Currently,  the  maximum 
monthly  pension  payable  to  a  veteran  with 
annual  cotmtable  Income  of  $600  or  leas  and 
with  one  dependent  to  $172,  for  two  depend- 
ents $177  and  with  three  or  more  dependents 
$182.  Thto  decreases  gradually  to  the  mini- 
mum monthly  payment  of  $14,  $19,  and  $24 
resoectively  when  the  veterans  annual  count- 
able income  reaches  $4,200.  As  amended  sub- 
section (e)  would  provide  a  veteran  with  one 
dependent  $188.  with  two  dependents  $191, 
and  with  three  dependents  6196.  based  on  in- 
come of  $500  or  less,  ranging  downward  to  a 
minimum  monthly  payment  <rf  68  based  upon 
annual  countable  Income  of  64,600. 

Clause  2  amends  section  621(d)  which  au- 
thorizes additional  allowances  payable  to 
veterans  receiving  pension  who  are  In  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance  by  Increasing 
the  monthly  rate  from  6123  to  $133. 

Clause  3  amends  section  521(d)  which  au- 
thorizes additional  allowances  payable  to 
those  veterans  receiving  pension  who  do  not 
qualify  for  aid  and  attendance  but  who  are 
permanently  housebound  by  Increasing  the 
monthly  allowance  from  $49  to  $53. 

Clause  4  amends  paragraph  1  of  section 
521(f)  by  providing  a  limitation  on  the 
spoxise's  earned  Income,  in  determining  veter- 
an's Income  for  pension  purposes  under  cur- 
rent law  $1,200  of  a  spouse's  Income  or  the 
total  earned  income  of  the  spouse  to  excluded, 
whichever  to  greater.  The  Veterans'  Admlnto- 
tration  has  testified  that  thto  has  caused  stxne 
Inequities  In  the  program  where  some  veter- 
ans qualified  and  received  a  "need-baaed" 
pension  even  though  their  spouse  has  annual 
earned  Income  in  excees  of  628.000.  Thto  sub- 
section as  amended  would  exclude  61,300  at 
Income  or  up  to  67.(K>0  of  earned  income 
whichever  U  greater,  unless  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Admlntotrator  to  do  so  would  work  a 
hardship  upon  the  veteran. 

SECTION  303 

Would  provide,  effective  January  1,  1076, 
an  average  8  percent  increase  in  the  rates  of 


pension  and  a  6300  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum annual  Income  limitation  for  eligible 
surviving  spouses  of  veterans  under  section 
641  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

Clause  1  amends  subeectlon  (b)  of  section 
641  prescribing  pension  rates  for  surviving 
spouses  with  no  dependents.  Currently  a 
widow  with  no  dependents  and  with  an  an- 
nual countable  income  of  6300  or  less  receives 
a  mfcTimiim  monthly  pension  of  6108  which  to 
gradually  reduced  to  a  minimnTn  monthly 
payment  of  $6  for  those  with  an  annual 
countable  Income  of  $3,000.  As  amended,  this 
section  which  also  substitutes  a  more  retwl- 
able  table  of  payments  for  the  current  writ- 
ten formula,  would  provide  that  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  with  no  dependents  and  an  an- 
nual countable  income  of  $300  or  lees  would 
receive  a  maximum  monthly  pension  of  $117 
reduced  to  $6  for  annual  countable  Income  of 
$3,300.  Clause  1  also  amends  subsection  (c) 
of  section  541  prescribing  rates  for  surviv- 
ing spouses  with  dependents.  Currently  the 
maximum  monthly  pension  to  a  surviving 
spouse  with  an  annvml  countable  Income  of 
$700  or  less  with  one  dependent  to  $128  which 
decreases  graduedly  to  a  minimum  monthly 
payment  of  $49  with  an  annual  countable 
Income  of  $4,200. 

Clause  2  amends  subsection  (d)  of  section 
541  providing  additional  payments  for  de- 
pendents in  excees  of  one  by  increasing  the 
monthly  pension  for  each  additional  child 
from  $20  to  $22. 

SECTION  304 

Would  provide,  effective  January  1,  1076. 
an  average  8  percent  Increase  in  the  rates  of 
pension  and  a  $300  mcrease  In  the  maximum 
annual  Income  limitation  for  eligible  chil- 
dren where  there  to  no  surviving  spouse. 

Clause  1  amends  subsection  (a)  of  section 
642  which  currently  provides  for  payment  of 
pension  at  a  monthly  rate  of  $49  for  one 
child  and  $20  for  each  additional  child.  As 
amended,  this  section  would  provide  for  re- 
spective rates  of  $53  and  $22. 

Clause  2  would  amend  the  eUglble  child's 
maximum  annual  income  limitation  from 
62.400  to  $3,700. 

SECTION  308 

Provides,  effective  January  1,  1976,  an  8 
percent  Increase  from  664  to  660  for  any 
widow  entitled  to  additional  monthly  allow- 
ances for  aid  and  attendance. 
TITLE  m  REFORM  OF  DEPENDENCY  AND 
INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION  FOB  DE- 
PENDENT PARENTS 

SECTION      301 

Thto  section  would  provide  a  new  reform 
system  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation (DIC)  for  dependent  parents  under 
section  415  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
Die  payment  to  baaed  t^Min  the  same  stand- 
ard of  need  as  the  system  for  pension  for 
veterans  and  survivors.  The  reform  system 
for  dependent  parents  established  here  to 
consistent  vi?lth  that  provided  In  Title  I  of 
thto  bill  for  veterans  and  survlv(M«. 

Clause  1  would  amend  section  415(b)  to 
provide  that  a  parent  without  dependents 
would  receive  monthly  payment  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  (DIC)  at 
an  annual  rate  of  63,700  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  parent's  *nTiiiai  income.  Cur- 
rently, monthly  rates  range  from  6133  a 
month  (61.476  per  annum)  to  $4  a  month 
($48  per  azmum)  subject  to  an  annual  in- 
come Umltatlon  of  63,000.  Under  the  pro- 
posed reform  a  single  parent  without  de- 
pendents could  receive  a  monthly  DIC,  pay- 
ment of  6335. 

CUuse  3  amends  section  416(bV(3)  to 
avoid  Inappropriate  gender  references. 

Clause  3  amends  section  416(c)  to  .pro- 
vide that  where  two  parents  are  not  living 
together  each  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
•  monthly  payment  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation    (DIC)    at  an  an- 


nual rate  of  63,700  reduced.  In  the  case  of 
each  parent,  by  that  parent's  annual  In- 
come. Currently,  monthly  rates  for  each 
parent  range  from  686  (61,033  per  annum) 
to  64  (648  per  annum)  subject  to  an  an- 
nual income  Umltatlon  of  68,000.  Under  the 
proposed  reform  the  maximum  mcmthly 
DIC  payment  would  be  6225. 

Clause  3  would  also  amend  subsection 
416(d)  to  provide  that  two  parents  who  are 
Uvlng  together,  or  a  parent  who  has  remar- 
ried and  to  Uvlng  with  hto  spouse,  would, 
for  each  couple,  receive  a  monthly  payment 
of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  at  an  annual  rate  of  $3,900  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  that  couple's  annual  in- 
come. CvurenUy,  monthly  rates  range  from 
683  (6896  per  annum)  to  $4  ($48  per  an- 
num) subject  to  an  annual  Income  limita- 
tion of  $30,000.  Under  the  proposed  reform, 
the  inaTimiim  monthly  DIC  paymenu  would 
be  increased  to  $335. 

Clause  4  would  amend  subsection  416(g) 
to  eliminate  and  alter  the  aUowable  exclu- 
sions in  computing  annual  income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  parents.  Only  six 
exclusions  are  retained,  one  existing  exclu- 
sion to  modified  and  one  to  added.  Thto 
amendment  is  constotent  with  the  anoend- 
ments  proposed  for  the  pension  program  for 
veterans  and  survivors  In  Section  102  of  thto 
bill.  Thus,  sectton  301  attempts  to  aUgn 
more  closely  the  pensioner's  need  with  the 
pension  rate  aUocated. 

Certain  exclusions  which  represent  tm- 
usual  situations  and  which  do  not  oonfilct 
vrtth  the  pension  premise  would  be  permit- 
ted. For  example,  proceeds  of  fire  Insurance 
policies  would  not  be  Included  as  Income 
Inasmuch  as  the  event  which  precipitated 
the  payments  to  neither  an  annual  event 
nor  an  income  accrual  mechanism.  Other 
examples  Include  amounts  equal  to  unre- 
imbursed expenses  for  burial  of  the  veteran, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  expenses  of  a  vet- 
eran's last  Illness,  and  proAts  realtoed  from 
the  disposition  of  real  or  personal  property 
other  than  In  the  course  of  buslnees. 

The  first  $780  of  earned  Income  would  be 
excluded.  This  Is  the  same  amount  excluded 
from  Supplemental  Security  Income  at  the 
present  time. 

Clause  5  would  amend  subsection  418 
(h)  to  provide  aid  and  attendance  allow- 
ance constotent  with  those  provided  for  vet- 
erans under  section  103  and  for  survivors 
under  section  108  of  thto  bill.  Parents  receiv- 
ing dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
under  sutieectlons  415  (b)  and  (c)  who  are 
In  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance  would, 
under  this  amendment,  be  entitled  to  DIC 
payments  based  on  an  annual  rate  of  64.296 
less  the  amount  ^f  the  parent's  annual  In- 
come. Parents  receiving  DIC  under  subsec- 
tion 415(d)  and  who  are  In  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance  would,  under  thto  amend- 
ment. IM  entitled  to  DIC  payments  based 
on  an  annual  rate  of  $6,496  less  the  couple's 
annual  Income. 

SECTION  303 

Subsection  (a)  clarifies  the  period  of  tran- 
sition and  provides  for  procedures  to  govern 
specific  situations  arising  from  the  change 
to  the  new  system.  Specific  rules  apply  to 
the  following  situations: 

(1)  claims  pending  in  the  VA  on  Septem- 
ber 30, 1976; 

(2)  claims  for  a  pension  filed  by  a  parent 
vrlthln  one  year  after  he  becomes  totally 
disabled  If  he  became  such  prior  to  October 
1.  1976  but  filed  later  than  that  date. 

Under  thto  subsection,  the  amount  of  pen- 
sion to  which  the  parent  to  entitled  to  cal- 
culated by  dividing  the  parent's  entitlement 
between  the  two  programs  on  the  day  the 
switch  to  made.  Thus  the  entitlement  would 
refiect  the  old  rate  until  October  l  and  the 
new  rate  after  that  date. 

Subsection  (b)   to  a  general  "savings"  or 
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"gnuulfathar  oUum",  grantlog  tbooe  pannts 
tn  rwa^  of  DIG  prior  to  Octobar  1,  1976  the 
option  at  awltohbig  to  the  oew  progrun  or 
oontlmung  coiv«rag«  on  tb«  current  ayBtem. 
Hub— etlon  (c)  would  alao  "grftUdfAttaer" 
tboae  vhon  dmlms  are  deocrlbed  In  sub- 
section (s)  of  this  section. 

TITLE  IV— ^ADJUSnCKNTS  IN  CURRENT 
aTATUTORY  PBOVISIOMS  RKLATINO  TO 
DBPKNDKNCT  AND  INDEMNITY  COM- 
FBNSATION  rC«  PARENTS 
In  general,  title  IV  of  tbla  act  would  pro- 
Tide  an  averac*  9%  coet-of -living  increaae 
and  ft  9800  ipcrsftsc  In  the  maximum  annual 
tncome  limitations  effective  January  l,  1976, 
for  those  parents  receiving  need-baaed  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  ccMnpensatlon.  Sub- 
sequently on.  October  1,  1976,  the  new  De- 
pendency and  Indnnnlty  Compensation  sys- 
tem authorised  by  tlUe  in  would  replace 
these  provisions  except  for  those  parents, 
then  on  the  rolla,  who  elect  not  to  switch 
to  the  new  system.  The  rates  of  Income  11ml- 
tatkms  contamed  In  this  title  which  are 
applicable  to  those  pensioners  not  electing 
to  come  imder  the  new  system  would,  there- 
after, be  automatically  adjusted  to  reflect 
changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  as  pro- 
▼Ided  for  In  section  503  of  this  act  discussed 
tnfn. 

SMCnOK  *oi 

Clause  1  would  redesignate  current  para- 
graph a  of  subsection  (b)  as'paragraph  4. 

Clause  a  would  Increaae  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  and  annual  Income  limitation  for  a 
sole  surviving  parent  receiving  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  under  section 
416(b). 

CurrenUy.  a  sole  surviving  parent  receives 
a  maylmnm  monthly  DIC  payment  of  $133 
If  his  annual  countable  Income  is  less  than 
••00,  decreasing  to  64  for  an  annual  count- 
able Income  of  68.000.  As  amended,  this  sec- 
tion, which  also  subsUtutes  a  more  readable 
table  of  payments  for  the  current  written 
formula,  would  provide  for  a  maTtmi^iri 
monthly  payment  of  $133  with  an  anrmai 
Income  of  $•00  or  less,  down  to  $4  for  an 
annual  income  of  $3,300. 

Clause  3  would  increaae  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  and  the  anniial  Income  limitation  for 
two  parents  not  Uvlng  together  but  receiving 
Die  under  section  416  (c).  Currently,  each 
of  two  parents  who  are  not  living  together 
recelvee  a  maTlmum  monthly  DIC  payment 
at  $tt  a  annual  ooantable  Income  is  $800  or 
leas,  rtensaslng  on  a  graduated  scale  to  $4 
with  an  annual  countable  in/vw^n^  of  $3,000. 
As  amended,  this  section  would  provide  a 
maTlmum  monthly  rate  of  $93  with  an  an- 
nual Income  of  $800  or  less,  down  to  $S  for 
an  annual  Income  of  $3300.  Clause  3  would 
also  Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  (DIC)  and  the  an- 
nual Income  limitation  for  parents  receiving 
DIC  under  section  416  (d).  Currently,  if 
there  are  two  parents  who  are  Uvlng  to- 
gether or  If  a  parent  is  remarried  and  is 
Uvlng  with  his  spouse,  each  parent  receives 
a  maHmum  monthly  DIC  payment  of  $83 
If  their  annual  countable  Income  Is  $1,000 
or  Isaa,  decreasing  gradually  to  $4  with  an 
annual  countable  Income  of  $4,900.  As 
amended,  this  section  would  provide  a  max- 
imum monthly  payment  of  $08  with  an  an- 
nual Income  of  $1,000  or  leas,  down  to  $8  for 
an  annual  Income  of  $4,600. 

CUuse  4  woiUd  increase  the  allowance 
payable  under  ssctlon  416(h)  to  parents  In 
receipt  of  DIC  who  are  in  need  of  aid  and 
attendance.  CurrenUy,  this  additional  allow- 
ance Is  $64  per  month.  As  amended.  It  would 
be  Increased  to  $•». 


TITLE   V— MIBCELLANEOU8   AND   EFPEC- 
TIVB  DATE 

SECTION    501 

This  section   would   amend   section   4  of 
PubUc  Law  90-375  (83  Stat.  68)   to  increase 


the  maximum  annual  Income  limitations  ap- 
plicable under  the  "old  law"  pension  plan  by 
$300.  A  veteran  or  surviving  spouse  without  a 
dependent,  or  a  child  alone,  would  remain  eli- 
gible for  pension  with  a  maximum  coimt- 
able  annual  Income  of  up  to  $3,900  a  year 
as  contrasted  with  the  current  $3,600  limi- 
tation. A  veteran  with  a  dependent  or  a  sur- 
viving spouse  with  a  chUd  would  remain  eli- 
gible for  pension  with  a  maTimniY,  countable 
annual  income  of  up  to  $4^100  as  opposed  to 
the  current  "»«■'« "ii'"n  of  $3,900. 
SBCTioi*  soa 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  annual  adjust- 
ment of  benefit  rates  and  the  mftTinrnim  an- 
nual Income  limitations  for  those  veterans 
and  survivors  who  elect  to  remain  under  the 
current  system  as  authorized  by  Titles  n 
and  rv  rather  than  switch  to  the  new  pro- 
gram created  by  Titles  I  and  II. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's draft  bill  submitted  in  1973  which  pro- 
posed that  veterans  and  widows  under  the 
current  system  should  receive  "automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  to  the  same  extent 
as  authorized  under  section  216  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  a  cost  of  living  Increase  for 
social  security  recipients". 

Accordingly,  this  subsection  provides  that 
whenever  social  security  benefits  are  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  that  the  benefit  rates  and 
the  maximum  annual  income  limitations  for 
pensioners  (and  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  parents)  will  be  adjusted 
by  a  like  percentage  effective  January  1st  of 
the  following  year. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  annual  adjust- 
ment of  the  maximum  annual  income  limita- 
tion for  those  veterans  receiving  pensions 
under  section  9(b)  of  Public  Law  90-276  (82 
Stat.  68)  who  elect  not  to  switch  to  the  new 
program  created  by  title  I.  The  income  Umi- 
tatlons  in  effect  shall  be  raised  annually  by 
the  same  percentages  by  which  such  benefits 
payable  under  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  increased. 

The  Administration  also  proposed  this  in 
their  1973  draft  legislation.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  empowered  to  round  the  Income  lim- 
itations as  Increased  as  he  deems  appropriate 
In  light  of  the  need  for  administrative  ease. 

SECTION    503 

Except  as  provided  in  sections  202,  203.  204. 
306,  401,  and  501,  this  Act  takes  effect  on 
October  1,  1976.  The  excluded  provisions  are 
those  which  cover  the  pension  program  dur- 
ing the  interim  period  of  January  1  1976- 
October  l,  1976. 

S.  2635 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaUves  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica tn  Congreaa  aasemhled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  and  Survivors  Pen- 
sion Reform  Act". 

TrxXiE  I — ^RxroaM  or  the  Non-Sebvice-Con- 
ycTED  Pension  PKo<aMM  roa  Veterans  and 
Theie  Suevtvoks 

S»c.  101.  SecUon  503  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i  503.      DETBalCINATIONS     WITH     RESPECT     TO 
ANNTTAX,  nrcoMX 

"(a)  In  determining  annual  income  under 
this  chapter,  all  payments  of  any  kind  or 
from  any  source  (including  salary,  retire- 
ment or  annuity  payments,  or  similar  Income, 
which  has  been  waived,  Irrespective  of  wheth- 
er the  waiver  was  made  pursuant  to  statute, 
contract,  or  otherwise)  shall  be  Included 
except — 

"(1)  payments  under  this  chapter; 

"(3)  donations  from  public  or  private  re- 
lief or  welfare  crganlzatlons; 

"(3)  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by 
a  spouse  for  the  expenses  of  a  veteran's  last 
illness,  and  by  a  surviving  spouse  or  child  of 
a  deceased  veteran  for — 

" (A)  the  veteran's  Just  debts. 

"(B)  the  expenses  of  the  veteran's  last 
lllnsss;  and 


"(C)  the  expenses  of  the  veteran's  burial 
to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  not 
retmbiOMd  under  chi4>ter  33  of  this  title; 
"(4)  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid— 
"(A)  by  a  veteran  for  the  last  Illness  and 
burial  of  the  veteran's  deceased  spouse  or 
child,  or 

"(B)  by  a  spouse  of  a  living  veteran  or  the 
surviving  spouse  of  a  deceased  veteran  for 
the  last  illness  and  burial  of  a  child  of  such 
a  veteran; 
"(6)  proceeds  of  fire  Insurance  policies; 
"(6)  profit  realized  from  the  disposition 
of  real  or  personal  property  other  than  In 
the  course  of  a  business; 

"(7)  amounts  in  Joint  accounts  in  banks 
and  similar  Institutions  acquired  by  reason 
of  death  of  the  other  Joint  owner; 
"(8)  $780  of  earned  Income; 
"(9)   one-half  of  the  earned  Income  over 

$780  and  not  In  excess  of  $7,000  of 

"(A)  the  spouse  of  a  veteran.  If  the  veteran 
U  Uvlng  with  or  reasonably  contributing  to 
the  support  of  such  spouse, 

"(B)  the  veteran.  If  the  veteran  has  a 
chUd  to  whose  support  the  veteran  Is  reason- 
ably contributing,  or 

"(C)  the  sxirvivlng  spouse.  \t  the  surviving 
spouse  has  a  chUd  to  whose  support  the 
surviving  spoiise  is  reasonably  contributing- 
and 

"(10)  amounts  equal  to  amoimts  paid  by  a 
veteran,  spouse,  or  chUd  for  imreimbursed 
medical  expenses  which  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  such  person's  income  (determined  without 
regard  to  exclusions  provided  by  this  sub- 
sectl<m)  received  diu-ing  the  year. 

"(b)  Where  a  fraction  of  a  dollar  is  in- 
volved, annual  Income  shaU  be  fixed  at  the 
next  lower  doUar.". 

Sec.  102.  Section  531  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Ckxle,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(d),  and  (e)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  If  the  veteran  Is  unmarried  (or  mar- 
ried but  not  living  with  and  not  reasonably 
contributing  to  the  support  of  his  or  her 
spouse)  and  has  no  child  to  whose  support 
the  veteran  is  reasonably  contributing,  pen- 
sion shall  be  paid  monthly  at  the  annvial  rate 
of  $2,700,  unless  the  veteran  Is  entitled  to 
pension  at  the  rate  provided  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (d)  or  by  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section,  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
veteran's  annual  Income. 

"(c)  If  the  veteran  is  married  and  living 
with  or  reasonably  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  or  her  spouse,  or  has  a  chUd  to 
whose  support  the  veteran  is  reasonably  con- 
tributing, pension  shall  be  paid  monthly  at 
the  annual  rate  of  $3,900,  unless  the  veteran 
Is  entitled  to  pension  at  the  rate  provided 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  subsecion  (d)  or  by  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section.  If  the  veteran 
has  two  or  more  such  dependents,  the  rate 
shall  be  Increased  by  $360  for  each  such  de- 
pendent In  excess  of  one.  The  rate  payable 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  vet- 
eran's annual  income. 

"(d)  (1)  If  the  veteran  is  In  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance,  the  pension  payable  to 
the  veteran  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  $4,296,  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  veteran's  annual  income. 

"(3)  If  the  veteran  is  in  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance,  the  pension  payable  to 
the  veteran  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  $5,496,  plus  aUowances  for  ad- 
ditional dependents,  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  veteran's  annual  Income. 

"(e)  If  the  veteran  has  a  dlaabUlty  rated 
as  permanent  and  total,  and  (1)  has  addi- 
tional disability  or  dlsabUities  independently 
ratable  at  60  per  centum  or  more,  or  (2)  by 
reason  of  a  dlsabiUty  or  disabilities.  Is  per- 
manently housebound  but  does  not  qualify 
for  the  aid  and  attendance  rate  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  the  pension  payable 
to  the  veteran  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  BhaU  b«  $3336,  reduced  by  the  vet- 
eran's annual  Income,  and  the  pension  pay- 
able to  the  veteran  under  subeectlon  (c)  of 
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this  section  shall  be  $4,536,  plus  aUowances 
for  additional  dependents,  reduced  by  the 
unount  of  the  veteran's  ann^ial  Income."; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (f )  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  determining  axmual  income,  where 
a  veteran  is  living  with  his  or  her  spoi:ise.  the 
Income  of  the  spouse  which  is  reasonably 
available  to  or  for  the  veteran  shaU  be  con- 
sidered as  the  income  of  the  veteran;";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(h)  Benefits  under  this  section  may  be 
paid  less  frequently  tUan  monthly  where  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  benefit  would  be  less 
than  $10.". 

Sec.  103.  Section  522  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"J  522.  Net  woeth  limitation 

"The  Administrator  shall  deny  or  discon- 
tinue payment  of  pension  under  section  521 
of  this  title  when  the  corpiu  of  the  estate  of 
the  veteran,  spouse,  and  children  Is  such  that 
under  all  the  circumstances.  Including  the 
consideration  of  the  veteran's  and  spouse's 
income,  it  is  reasonable  that  some  part  of  the 
corpus  be  consumed  for  the  veteran's  mainte- 
nance.". 

SEC.  104.  Section  541  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  and  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  If  there  Is  no  chUd,  pension  shall  be 
paid  monthly  at  the  annual  rate  of  $2,700, 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  surviving 
spouse's  annual  income. 

"(c)  (1)  If  there  is  a  surviving  spouse  and 
one  ChUd,  pension  shall  be  paid  monthly  at 
the  annual  rate  of  $3,900.  If  the  surviving 
spouse  has  two  or  more  chUdren,  the  rate 
shall  be  increased  by  $360  for  each  chUd  in 
excess  of  one.  The  rate  payable  shaU  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  surviving 
spouse's  annual  Income. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  monthly  rate  payable 
to  the  surviving  spouse  under  the  foregoing 
provision  Is  less  than  the  amount  which 
would  be  payable  for  one  child  under  section 
542  of  this  title  if  the  surviving  spouse  were 
not  entitled,  the  surviving  spouse  shaU  be 
paid  at  the  chUd's  rate. 

"(d)  Benefits  under  this  section  may  be 
paid  leas  frequently  than  monthly  where  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  benefit  would  be  less 
than  $10.". 

SBC.  106.  Section  543  of  tltte  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"  ( a)  Whenever  there  is  no  surviving  spouse 
entitled  to  pension  under  section  541  of  this 
title,  the  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the  chUd 
or  children  of  each  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
border  period.  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  who 
met  the  service  requirements  of  section  631 
of  this  title,  or  who  at  the  time  of  death  was 
receiving  (or  entitled  to  receive)  compensa- 
tion or  retirement  pay  for  a  service-con- 
nected disabUity,  monthly  pension  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $1356  for  one  chUd.  plus  $360 
for  each  additional  chUd,  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  each  chUd's  annual  Inccxne.";  and 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (c). 

Sec.  106.  Section  644  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"{  544.   Am  AND  ATTKNOANCB  AIXOWANGX 

"(a)  If  the  surviving  spouse  is  In  need  of 
regiilar  aid  and  attendance,  the  pension  pay- 
able to  the  surviving  spouae  under  subeec- 
tlon (b)  of  section  541  shaU  be  $4306,  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  surviving 
spouse's  annual  Income. 

"(b)  If  the  surviving  spouse  Is  In  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attendance,  the  pension  pi(y- 
able  to  the  surviving  spouse  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  641  shaU  be 
$5,496,  plus  aUowances  for  additional  de- 
pendents, reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  sur- 
viving spouse's  annual  Income.". 

Sec  107.  (a)  Chapter  53  of  Utle  38,  United 


States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  section: 

"I  sua.   AlfNlTAL  ADJTT8T1CKNT  OF  CERTAIN  BXN- 
EIXT    RATES 

"¥nienever  benefit  amounts  payable  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Secvirity  Act  are  in- 
creased effective  with  a  month  in  any  cal- 
endar year  after  1975  as  a  result  of  a  deter- 
mination made  under  section  216(1)  of  such 
Act,  the  Administrator  shaU,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1  of  the  foUowlng  calendar  year,  Increase 
the  rates  of  pension  payable  under  sections 
521,  541,  542,  and  544  of  this  title  or  pursuant 
to  such  sections  as  in  effect  on  September  30, 
1976,  and  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  parents  payable  under  sec- 
tion 416  of  this  title  or  pursuant  to  such 
sections  as  In  effect  on  September  30,  1976, 
as  such  rates  were  in  effect  immediately  prior 
to  such  January  1,  by  a  percentage  which  is 
the  same  as  the  percentage  by  which  such 
benefits  payable  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  increased  (except  that  such 
rates,  as  so  Increased,  may  be  rounded  in 
such  manner  as  the  AdmlnlstratcM'  considers 
{^proprlate  for  ease  of  administration ).". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  53  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"3113.  Annual  adjustment  of  certain  bene- 
fit rates.". 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Any  case  In  which — 

(1)  a  claim  for  pension  is  pending  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  September  30, 
1976, 

(2)  a  claim  for  pension  Is  filed  by  a  vet- 
eran after  September  30,  1976,  and  within 
one  year  after  the  date  on  which  such  vet- 
eran became  totaUy  and  permanently  dis- 
abled, if  he  became  totaUy  and  permanently 
disabled  prior  to  October  1,  1976,  or 

(3)  a  claim  for  death  pension  Is  filed  after 
September  30,  1976,  and  within  one  year  af- 
ter the  date  of  death  of  the  veteran  through 
whose  relationship  the  claim  Is  made,  If  the 
death  of  such  veteran  occurred  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1, 1976, 

shall  be  adjudicated  under  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  as  In  effect  on  September  30, 
1976,  with  respect  to  any  period  prior  to  Oc-' 
tober  1,  1976,  and,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c),  shall  be  adjudicated  under 
such  title  as  amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act 
for  any  period  on  or  after  October  1,  1976. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  affect  the  ell- 
glbUlty  of  any  person  receiving  pension  un- 
der chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
or  under  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion Act  of  1959,  on  September  30,  1976,  for 
pension  under  aU  i^>pllcable  provisions  of 
that  chapter  or  for  pension  under  aU  provi- 
sions of  law  s^pUcable  to  pension  paid  pur- 
suant to  such  section  9(b),  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  effect  on  that  date  for  such  period  or 
periods  after  September  30,  1976,  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  person  can  quality  tm- 
der  such  provisions.  This  subsection  shaU 
not  apply  in  any  case  for  any  period  after 
pension  is  granted,  pursuant  to  appUcation 
under  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as  amend- 
ed by  title  I  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  shaU  apply  to  those 
(■lHn»  within  the  purview  of  subsection 
(a)  In  which  It  Is  determined  that  pension 
U  payable  for  September  30, 1976. 

TITLE    n— ADJUSTMENTS    IN    CURRENT 
STATUTORY    PENSION    PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  Effective  January   1,   1976,  title 

88,    United    States    Code,    is    amended    as 

follows: 

(1)  section  101  of  chapter  1  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph : 

"(31)  The  term  'spouse'  means  wife  or 
husband  and  the  term  surviving  spouse' 
means  widow  or  widower.";  and  . 

(2)  chapter  15  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  In  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 


tion 503  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (16)   of  such  subsection; 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  subeectlon  (a)  of 
section  641  "widow"  and  Insertmg  In  lieu 
thereof  "surviving  spouse"  and  by  striking 
out  "his"  preceding  the  word  "death"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (e)  of 
section  641  >he  language  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  of  such  subsection  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "No  pension  shaU  be  paid  to  a 
surviving  spouse  of  a  veteran  under  this 
section  unless  the  spouse  was  married  to 
the  veteran — "  and  by  striking  out.  In  clause 
D  of  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection,  "be- 
fore the  expiration  of  ten  years  foUowlng 
termination  of  the  Vietnam  era"  and 
"widow".  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "May  8, 
1985,"  and  "surviving  spouse",  respectively; 

(D)  by  striking  out  in  section  542  "widow'" 
anil  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "surviving 
spouse";  I 

(E)  by  strlldng  out  in  section  543  "wldowr' 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "survlv^lg 
spouse";  / 

(P)  by  repetUing  sections  510  and  531,  / 

(G)  by  striking  out  In  the  heading  of  sub- 
chapter m  "Widows"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Surviving  Spousea"; 

(H)  by  striking  out  In  the  catchline  of 
section  541  "Widows"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
"Surviving  Spouses"; 

(I)  by  striking  out  In  the  subheading  of 
subchapter  HI  Immediately  foUowlng  section 
643  "widows"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"SURVIVING  spouses";  and 

(J)  by  striking  out  In  the  table  of  section! 
at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  15 
"510.  Confederate  forces  veterans. 

"subchapter  m — pensions  to  widows  and 

CHILDRKN 

"631.  Widows  of  Mexican  War  veterans. 

"641.  Widows  of  Mexican  border  period. 
World  War  I,  World  War  n.  Korean 
confilct,  or  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

"Widows  of  Veterans  of  AU  Periods  of  War", 

and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

"SUBCHAPTER  m — PENSIONS  TO  SURVIVIMO 
SPOUSES  AND  CHILDREN 

"641    Surviving  spouses  of  Mexican  border 
period.  World  War  I,  World  War  H. 
Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. 
"Surviving  Spouses  of  Veterans  of  AU  Periods 
of  War". 
Sec.  302.  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30, 
1976,  section  621  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)(1)  If  the  veteran  is  unmarried  (or 
married  but  not  living  with  and  not  reason- 
ably contributing  to  the  support  of  his  or 
her  spouse)  and  has  no  chUd.  pension  shall 
be  paid  to  the  veteran  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 


"The  monthly  rata  o«  ■ 
pension  shall  be  $173      Which  is  more 
reducMl  by-  then- 


For  each  $1  o<  annual  Income 


But  not  more 
than— 


10.00 

0 

.03 

$300 

.$« 

SOO 

:« 

700 

.06 

1.200 

.07 

1,700 

.08 

2,000 

1300 
SOO 

700 
1.200 
1,700 
2.000 
3.300 


"(3)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  pen- 
sion payable  to  any  veteran  under  this  sub- 
section be  less  than  $5  monthly. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  pension  be  paid  under 
this  subsection  to  any  veteran  If  the  annual 
Income  of  such  veteran  exceeds  $3300. 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  veteran  Is  married  and  liv- 
ing with  or  reasonably  contributing  to  the 
support  of  his  or  her  spouse,  or  has  a  child 
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or  children,  pension  ahmll  be  paid  to  the 
veteran  aeoordlng  to  the  following  formula: 


'OlMMiriMy 
ntanf 

For  Mdi  $1  el  aniuHl  incainc 

pmammtK 

•  ¥rtma 

«Mlb*- 

nasifiMwsiM 

ntoMMdi 

Which  is  more 

But  not  more 

hHtMMNil 

thwi- 

than— 

MdllKiftw 

•rshehMthrM 

•TMraMdi 

tULctibr^ 

AM 

0 

isoi 

.K 

tsoo 

700 

.« 

700 

1.300 

-!! 

1.300 

2.  MO 

.« 

2,  MO 

3.2afr 

.m 

3,2U) 

3,  HO 

.m 

3.100 

4.500 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  pen- 
•ton  payable  to  any  veteran  xindier  thla  sub- 
■ectUHi  be  lees  than  06  monthly. 

"(8)  In  no  caae  may  pension  be  paid  un- 
der thla  Bubaectlon  to  any  veteran  if  the 
annual    income    of    such    veteran    exceeds 

(3)  By  striking  out  In  subeectUm  (d) 
"•123"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$138": 

(3)  by  striking  oat  In  subsection  (e)  "849" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$63";  and 

(4)  by  am«idlng  paragr^h  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (f )  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  in  determining  annual  income,  where 
a  veteran  is  living  with  bis  or  her  spouse,  all 
Inootne  of  the  spouse  which  is  reasonably 
available  to  or  for  the  veteran  In  excess  of 
whichever  U  the  greater,  $1,300  or  the  earned 
annual  Income  of  the  spouse  of  not  more 
than  $7,000,  shall  be  considered  as  the  income 
of  t2ie  veteran,  unless  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator  to  do  so  would  work  a 
hardship  upon  the  veteran; ". 

sac.  303.  KffecUve  for  the  period  beginning 
January  l,  1978.  and  ending  September  30, 
1978.  section  641  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  (1)  If  there  is  no  child,  pension  shall 
be  paid  to  the  surviving  spouse  according 
to  the  following  formula: 


niM  MonBHy  fsfei  of 
{iSrS 


For  asdi  $1  of  amisal  ineoiM 


"(3)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  pension 
payable  to  any  surviving  spouse  under  this 
subsection  be  leas  than  $6  monthly. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  pension  be  paid  tmder 
this  subsectkm  to  any  surviving  spouse  If  the 
annnal  Income  of  such  surviving  spouse  ex- 
ceeds $3,300. 

"(e)  (1)  If  there  Is  a  surviving  q>otue  and 
one  child,  pension  shall  be  paid  to  the  sur- 
viving qx>use  according  to  the  following 
formula: 


m» 


|l3$r«i 


rsliol- 


rodaesdby— 


For  otdi  f  1  o(  anmtai  income 


Whidi  ia  aore 
than— 


But  not  mo(e 
than  — 


M.M 
.81 

.« 


0 
TOO 
1.100 

i.aoo 

2.700 
3,S00 


S700 
l.U» 
1.8M 
2.700 
3.9W 
4.500 


"  (3)  In  no  case  may  pension  be  paid  under 
this  subsection  to  any  surviving  spouse  if  the 
annual  income  of  such  surviving  spouse  ex- 
ceeds $4,500. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  monthly  rate  payable 
to  any  surviving  sporise  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  is  less  than  the  amotint 
which  would  be  payable  for  one  child  under 
section  643  of  this  title  if  the  surviving 
spouse  were  not  entitled,  the  surviving 
spoiiae  shall  be  paid  at  the  child's  rate.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  "$20" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$22". 

Sk.  204.  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
January  1.  1976,  and  ending  September  30. 
1976.  section  643  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  "$49" 
and  "$20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$53" 
and  "823",  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subeecUon  (c) 
"$3,400"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "83,- 
700". 

Sac.  205.  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
January  1.  1976.  and  ending  September  30. 
1976.  section  644  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"I  644.  Am  AWD   attendance   allowance 

"If  any  surviving  spouse  is  entitled  to  pen- 
sion under  this  subchapter  and  is  in  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attendance,  the  monthly  rate 
of  pension  payable  to  the  surviving  spouse 
shaU  be  increased  by  $69.". 
TITLE  m— REFORM  OP  DEPENDENCY  AND 

INDEMNITY         COMPENSATION         FOR 

PARENTS 

Sac.  301.  Section  416  of  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code.  U  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  if  there  is  only  one 
parent,  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation sbaU  be  paid  monthly  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $2,700,  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
parent's  annual  income.": 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  by  inserting  "or  she"  after  "he",  and 
by  inserting  "or  her"  after  "his"  wherever  It 
appears  in  said  paragraph  and  after  "him"; 

(3)  by  amending  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section.  If  there  are  two  parents,  but 
they  are  not  living  together,  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  shaU  be  paid 
monthly  to  each  such  parent  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $2,700.  reduced  in  the  case  of  each 
such  parent  by  the  amount  of  such  parent's 
annual  income. 

(d)  (1)  If  there  are  two  parents  who  are 
living  together,  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  shall  be  paid  monthly  to  such 
parents  at  the  annual  rate  of  $3,900,  reduced 
by  the  lunount  of  their  aimual  Income. 

"(3)  If  there  are  two  parents  and  both 
have  remarried  and  are  living  with  their  re- 
spective spouses,  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  shall  be  paid  monthly  to  each 
such  parent  at  the  annual  rate  of  $3,900. 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  annual  income 
of  each  such  couple,  respectively. 

"(3)  If  there  are  two  parents  and  one  has 
remarried  and  is  living  with  his  or  her  q>ouse 
and  the  other  parent  is  not  remarried,  or.  If 
remarried,  is  not  living  with  his  or  her 
spouse,  dependency  and  indemzUty  compen- 
sation ShaU  be  paid  monthly  to  the  remar- 
ried parent  who  is  living  with  his  or  her 
spouse  at  an  annual  rate  of  $3,900.  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  annual  income  of  such 
resnarried  parent  and  his  or  her  apouae,  and 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
ShaU  be  paid  monthly  to  the  other  parent 
at  the  annual  rate  of  $3,700.  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  annual  Income  of  such  other 
parent."; 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  (1)  In  determining  income  under  thla 


section,  aU  payments  of  any  kind  or  from 
any  source  shaU  be  Included,  except — 

"(A)  payments  under  this  chapt«'  (except 
subsection  412(a) ); 

"(B)  donations  from  public  <x  private  re- 
Uef  or  welfare  organizations; 

"(C)  amounts  equal  to  amoimts  paid  by  % 
parent  of  a  deceased  veteran  for — 

"(1)  a  deceased  spouse's  Just  debts, 

"(U)  the  expenses  of  the  spouse's  last  ill- 
ness to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  not 
reimbursed  under  chapter  61  of  this  title,  and 

"(lU)  the  expenses  of  the  spouse's  burial 
to  the  extent  that  such  exi>enses  are  not  re- 
imbursed under  chapter  23  of  this  title; 

"(D)  amounts  equal  to  amoiints  paid  by  a 
parent  of  a  deceased  veteran  for — 

"(1)  the  expenses  of  the  veteran's  last  iU- 
ness.  and 

"(U)  the  expenses  of  the  veteran's  burial 
to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  not  re- 
imbursed tmder  chapter  23  of  this  title; 

"(E)  proceeds  of  fire  insurance  policies; 

"(P)  profit  realized  from  the  disposition  of 
real  or  personal  property  other  than  in  the 
course  of  a  business; 

"(O)  amounts  in  Joint  accounts  In  banks 
and  simitar  institutions  acquired  by  reason 
of  death  of  the  other  Joint  owner; 

"(H)  $780  of  earned  Income;  and 

"(I)  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by  a 
parent  for  unreimbursed  medical  expenses 
which  exceed  5  per  centum  of  such  parent's 
income  (determined  without  regard  to  exclu- 
sions provided  by  this  subsection)  received 
during  the  year.";  and 

(6)  by  amending  subsection  (h)  to  read  as 
foUowa: 

"(h)  (1)  If  the  parent  is  in  need  of  regiilar 
aid  and  attendance,  the  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  payable  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c)  ShaU  be  $4,296,  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  parent's  annual  income. 

"(2)  If  the  parent  is  in  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance,  the  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  payable  under  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  $5,496,  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  couple's  annual  income,  except  for  a  par- 
ent who  Is  not  remarried,  or.  If  remarried,  is 
not  living  with  his  or  her  spouse,  in  which 
case  the  amount  shall  be  $4,296,  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  parent's  income.". 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  case  in  which— 

( 1 )  a  claim  for  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  a  parent  is  pending  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  September  SO, 
1976,  or 

(3)  a  claim  for  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  is  filed  by  a  parent  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  death  of  the  veteran  through 
whoee  relationship  the  claim  Is  made.  If  the 
death  of  such  veteran  occurred  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1, 1976, 

shall  be  adjudicated  under  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  as  in  effect  on  September  30, 
1976,  with  respect  to  any  period  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976,  and.  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (c) ,  shall  be  adjudicated  under  such 
title  as  amended  by  title  m  of  this  Act  for 
any  period  on  or  after  October  1,  1976. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
eligibility  of  any  person  receiving  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  parents  tm- 
der chapter  13  or  death  compensation  under 
chapter  11  of  tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  on 
September  30,  1976.  for  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  parents  or  death 
compensation  under  all  applicable  provisions 
of  those  chapters.  In  effect  on  that  date  for 
such  period  or  periods  after  September  80, 
1976,  with  respect  to  which  the  parent  can 
qualify  under  such  provisions.  This  subsec- 
tlon  ShaU  not  apply  in  any  case  for  any  period 
after  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  parents  is  granted,  piuvuant  to  appU- 
catlon,  imdar  tlUe  88,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  title  m  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Bubaectlon  (b)  shaU  apply  to  those 
claims  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (a) 
In  which  It  !•  determined  th«it  deperdency 
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gnd  Indemnity  compensation  is  payable  for 

September  30. 1976.  

TTTIiE    IV— ADJUSTMENTS    IN    CURRENT 

STATUTORY  PROVISIONS  RKLATIWO  TO 

DEPENDKNCT    AND    INDm«NITT    OOM- 

FENSATION  FOB  PARENTS 

Sec.  401.  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  80. 
1976,  section  416  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)   as  paragraph  (4)   of  subsection 

(b); 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection.  If  there  Is  only  one 
parent,  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation ShaU  be  paid  to  the  parent  according 
to  the  following  formula: 


"The  monthly 
rate  of  de- 
pendency and 
indemnity 
compensation 
shall  be  $133 
reduced  by— 

to.  00 
.03 
.04 
.05 
.06 
.00 


For  each  $1  of  annual  income 


Which  is  more 
than— 


But  not  more 


0 
MM 

1,000 
1,200 
l.SOO 
1.700 


MOO 

i.on 

1,200 
1,M0 
1,700 
3,300 


"(2)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able to  any  parent  under  this  subsection  be 
less  than  $5  monthly. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  be  paid  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  to  any  parent 
If  the  annual  income  of  such  parent  ex- 
ceeds $3,300."; 

(3)  by  amending  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section.  If  there  are  two  par- 
ents, but  they  are  not  living  together,  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  shall 
be  paid  to  each  parent  according  to  the 
foUowlng  formula: 


"The  monthly  rate  of  For  each  U  of  annual  income  of  such 

dependency  and  P«f«"* 

indemnity  compen- r~     : 

sation  shall  be  J93  Which  is  more          But  not  more 

reduced  by—  than-                   than- 


$0.00 
.02 
.04 
.05 
.06 


0 

$800 

1,100 

1,600 

2,400 


$800 

1,100 
1,600 
2,400 
3,300 


"(2)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able to  any  parent  imder  thla  subsection  be 
less  than  $6  monthly. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  be  paid  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  to  any  parent  If 
the  annual  Income  of  such  parent  exceeds 
$3,300. 

"(d)  (1)  If  there  are  two  parents  who  are 
living  together,  or  If  a  parent  has  remarried 
and  is  living  with  his  or  her  spouse,  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  shaU 
be  paid  to  each  such  parent  according  to 
the  foUowlng  formula: 

"The  monthly  rate  of  For  each  $1  of  the  total  combined  annual 

dependency  and  Income 

indemnity  compen-    — ^ 

sation  shall  be  $93  Which  is  more          But  not  mora 

reduced  by—  than—                   than— 


$0.00 
.02 
.03 
.04 


0 

$1,000 

2.300 

3,300 


$1,000 
2.300 
3.300 
4  SOO 


"(2)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able to  any  parent  under  this  subsection  be 
less  than  $5  monthly. 

"(8)  In  no  case  may  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  be  paid  under  this 
subsection  to  either  parent  if  the  total  com- 
bined anntial  income  exceeds  $4,500.";  and 
(4)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (h)  "$64" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$69". 

XTTLB  V — ^MISCELLANEOUS  AND 
EPPECnVE  DATES 
Sec.  601.  Effective  January  1,  1976.  section 
4    of    Public    Law    90-376    (83    SUt.    68)    is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  4>  The  ^riniifti  Income  IlmltatlonB 
governing  payment  of  pension  under  the 
first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1960  hereafter  shaU  be  $2,900 
and  $4,200,  Instead  of  $2,600  and  $8,900,  re- 
spectively.". 

Sac.  602.  (a)  Whenever  benefit  amounts 
payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  Increased  effective  wtth  a  month  in 
any  calendar  year  after  1976  as  a  result  of 
a  determination  made  under  section  216(1) 
of  such  Act,  the  Administrator  shaU,  effec- 
tive January  1  of  the  foUowlng  calendar  year, 
adjust  components  of  the  statutory  formulas 
relating  to  determination  of  rates  of — 

(1)  pension  for  a  person  receiving  pension 
for  a  period  after  September  30,  1976,  pur- 
suant to  provisions  of  chapter  15  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  In  effect  on  September 
30.  1976.  or 

(3)  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion to  parents  for  a  person  receiving  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  for 
a  period  after  September  80,  1978,  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  section  416  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  effect  on  Septemlser  30.  1976. 
to  provide  Increases  in  rates  and  income 
limitations  as  such  rates  and  Income  limita- 
tions were  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  such 
January  1,  by  a  percentage  which  is  the 
same  as  the  percentage  by  which  such  bene- 
fits payable  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  are  increased  (except  that  such 
rates  and  income  limitations,  as  so  Increased, 
may  be  rounded  In  such  manner  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  for  ease 
of  administration). 

(b)  Whenever  benefit  amounts  payable 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
increased  effective  with  a  month  In  any 
calendar  year  after  1975  as  a  result  of  a  deter- 
mination made  under  section  315(1)  of  such 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  following  calendar  year,  to- 
crease  the  income  limitations  applicable  to 
persons  receiving  pensions  under  section  9(b) 
of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1969  as  such 
income  limitations  were  in  effect  inamedlately 
prior  to  such  January  1,  by  a  percentage 
which  is  the  same  as  the  percentage  by  which 
such  benefits  payable  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  increased  (except 
that  such  income  limitations,  as  so  increased, 
may  be  rounded  in  such  manner  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  for  ease  of 
administration). 

Sec.  603,  Except  as  provided  In  sections 
201,  202,  203,  204.  206,  401,  and  501,  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1.^976. 

Mr.  WIUjIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  several  of  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  underscores  this  Nation's  deter- 
mUxation  to  provide  a  decent  standard 
of  living  for  elderly  and  disabled  veterans 
and  their  survivors.  The  Veterans  and 
Survivors  Penaion  Reform  Act  would  cor- 
rect serious  ^ortcomlngs  in  the  present 
veterans  pension  system,  so  that  recipi- 
ents can  cope  more  effectively  with  the 
rising  costs  threatening  to  overwhelm 
them. 


Present  law  provides  monthly  pensions 
to  wsuitime  veterans  who  are  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  due  to  non-service- 
connected  causes,  or  who  have  reached 
age  65.  Their  widows  and  dependent  chil- 
dren may  also  be  eligible  for  pensions. 
Benefits  are  based  on  income,  but  money 
received  from  such  sources  as  public  as- 
sistance programs  or  a  spouse's  earnings 
is  not  counted.  Ten  percent  of  the 
amount  received  from  social  security  and 
other  public  or  private  retirement  sys- 
texDs  Is  also  excluded. 

To  be  eligible  f  ot  a  pension,  single  vet- 
erans may  earn  no  more  than  $3,000  a 
year.  This  anntud  Income  limitation 
ranges  up  to  $4,200  a  year  for  veterans  or 
widows  with  dependents.  The  closer  a 
pensioner's  income  Is  to  his  or  her  annual 
inc<Mne  limitation,  the  less  the  benefits 
will  be.  Anyone  earning  above  the  limi- 
tation receives  no  pension. 

Despite  periodic  adjustments  in 
monthly  benefits,  as  well  as  in  annual  Ui- 
come  limitations,  the  current  pension 
program  simply  does  not  meet  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  today's  older  veterans  and 
their  survivors.  A  recent  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstratl<m  study  of  vetersuis  and  wid- 
ows aged  72  and  older  revealed  just  how 
deficient  the  present  system  has  become. 
The  study  found  that  a  great  many  of 
theee  individuals  are  among  the  poorest 
of  the  poor.  The  median  annual  income 
for  a  veteran  aged  72  or  more  is  only  $4.- 
632,  while  the  median  income  for  a  widow 
in  the  same  age  group  Is  a  scant  $2,942 
per  year.  A  substantial  portion  of  these 
persons  have  less  than  a  poverty  level  in- 
come. According  to  the  study,  over  25 
percent  of  the  veterans  and  about  31  per- 
cent of  the  widows  indicated  that  they 
did  not  have  enough  inc<Hne  to  pay  for  all 
the  medical  care  they  need.  Even  greato* 
percentages  said  they  could  not  afford 
all  the  food  they  need. 

Old  and  disabled,  theee  Individuals 
have  very  little  chance  of  adding  to  their 
small,  fixed  incMnes,  which  allow  them 
hardly  more  than  the  basic  necessities. 
Because  food,  rent,  fuel,  and  medical 
care  continue  to  experience  such  large 
price  Increases,  their  already  meager 
purchasing  power  Is  shrinking  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

The  present  pensicm  system  fails  its  re- 
cipients in  oUier  ways.  Many  experience 
a  reduction  in  their  pensions  when  social 
securi^  benefits  are  increased.  Unless 
action  is  takoi.  over  41,000  veterans  and 
widows  will  be  forced  from  the  pension 
rolls  and  an  additional  1.3  million  pen- 
sioners will  have  their  pensions  reduced 
on  January  1, 1976.  because  of  the  8-per- 
cent Increase  in  social  security  granted 
this  past  July.  A  pension  system  that 
operates  in  this  manner  denies  to  many 
the  full  benefits  of  any  cost-of-living 
raise.  Thus,  thousands  of  pensioners  may 
fall  evoi  farther  behind  in  their  attempt 
to  keep  up  with  inflation. 

The  current  program  also  pays  widows 
lower  monthly  benefits  than  it  pays 
to  veterans.  A  widow  alone,  earning 
$1,000  a  year,  receives  a  pension  of  $92 
monthly.  However,  a  single  veteran  with 
the  same  annual  income  receives  $133  Ui 
monthly  pension  payments. 

A  pension  system  that  fails  to  raise  in- 
comes above  the  poverty  level,  that  does 
not  allow  recipients  to  keep  pace  with 
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rtBliig  prices,  and  that  dlBcrimlnates  be- 
tween low-Income  groups  In  similar 
ftnandal  drcumstances  deserves  a 
thorough  overhaul. 

The  leglslatloc  I  have  Joined  in  spon- 
soring would  restructure  the  current  vet- 
erans .pension  system  to  remove  these 
and  other  ineqiilties  and  deficiencies  for 
thousands  of  pensioners  across  the 
country.  In  my  State  of  New  Jersey  alone, 
about  52.000  veterans  and  widows  now 
recrfvlng  pensions  would  benefit  from 
this  measure.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  insure  that  no  eBgible  veteran  or 
survivor  would  have  to  live  below  the 
poverty  level.  It  would  establish  an  an- 
nual income  floor  of  $2,700  for  single 
veterans  with  no  other  income,  while 
pensioners  with  dependents  and  no  out- 
side income  would  be  guaranteed  a  mini- 
mum of  $3,900  a  year.  Those  requiring 
aid  and  attendance  payments  would  re- 
ceive a  higher  income  floor  as  would  vet- 
erans with  additional  disabilities  rated 
at  60  percent  or  more.  Present  law  estab- 
lishes higher  annual  Income  limitations 
for  such  individuals. 

Under  a  new  formula,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Administrator  would 
compute  the  total  incMne  received  from 
outside  sources,  and  would  then  pay  the 
difference  between  that  amount  and  the 
income  floor  established  in  the  legislation. 

Only  a  few  Income  exclusions  are  al- 
lowed under  this  new  formula.  Should  a 
single  veteran  earn  $1,000  in  annual  in- 
come, the  VA  would  pay  him  $1,700  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  income  floor  of  $2,700 
per  year. 

The  new  formula  would  automatically 
adjust  pension  rates,  assxuing  that  veter- 
ans and  survivors  would  receive  increases 
that  fully  account  for  inflation  and  elim- 
inating the  necessity  of  continual  legis- 
lative adjustments.  The  following  exam- 
ple should  Illustrate  how  this  adjustment 
would  work.  If  a  single  veteran  receiving 
$1,000  a  year  in  social  securl^  were  to  be 
granted  a  10  percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  beneflts,  he  would  receive  $1,100 
in  social  security  during  the  next  12 
m<«ths.  On  the  January  1  following  this 
increase,  the  VA  Administrator  would 
increase  the  Income  floor  by  an  equal 
percentage,  from  $2,700  to  $2,970.  He 
would  then  pay  the  veteran  $1,870,  or  the 
dlirerence  between  $1,100  and  $2,970.  Un- 
der the  new  system,  no  pensioner  would 
be  droimed  from  the  poislon  rolls,  nor 
would  anyone  receive  a  reduced  pension 
solely  because  of  increases  In  social 
secinity. 

Eailler  this  year,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion designed  to  prevent  reductions  in 
any  pobllc  assistance  payment,  including 
veterans  pensions,  whenever  social  secu- 
rity benefits  are  increased.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  the  measure  intro- 
duced today  also  Includes  such  a  provi- 
sion for  veterans  and  their  survivors. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation,  widows 
will  no  longer  be  treated  differently  from 
veterans  who  have  the  same  flwAnfifti 
need. 

Widows  would  receive  pensions  in  the 
same  maimer  and  at  the  same  rate  as 
veterans  similarly  circumstanced. 

The  bill  also  revises  the  Dependency 
and  Indemnity  Compensation  (DIG)  for 
parrots  program.  Dependent  parents 
currently  receive  compensation  for  the 
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death  of  a  veteran  from  service-con- 
nected causes.  Under  the  legislation  I 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  today,  these 
Individuals  would  also  be  brought  under 
the  new  formula  and  would  be  treated 
equally  with  veterans  and  widows. 

The  effective  date  of  the  new  pension 
program  would  be  October  1,  1976.  Pol- 
lowing  that  date,  this  system  would  cover 
all  newly  eligible  pensioners.  Those  cur- 
rently receiving  pensions  would  be  al- 
lowed the  choice  of  remaining  under 
existing  pension  systems  or  of  switching 
to  the  new  one.  In  the  overwhelming 
number  of  cases,  veterans  and  widows 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  choose 
the  new  system.  In  addition,  for  those 
now  receiving  pensions  there  would  be  an 
8  percent  increase  in  pension  rates  and 
a  $300  Increase  in  annual  income  limita- 
tions. This  would  prevent  this  year's  so- 
cial security  increase  from  forcing  any- 
one off  the  pension  rolls  or  causing  any 
person  to  lose  aggregate  income  during 
the  period  before  the  new  program  goes 
into  effect. 

The  current  veterans  pension  program 
no  longer  adequately  serves  the  elderly 
and  disabled  veterans  and  survive  rs  who 
depend  upon  it.  Unless  we  are  p.  epared 
to  abandon  them  to  ever-increasing 
prices,  we  must  enact  a  pension  system 
that  worlts  in  their  true  best  Interest. 

I  believe  that  the  Veterans  and  Sur- 
vivors Pension  Reform  Act  would  create 
a  more  responsive,  more  effective  system 
that  will  assure  recipients  greater  finan- 
cial security  and  comfort  in  their  re- 
maining years. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  lilmself, 
Mr.  Cssx,  Mr.  Dolx,  Mr.  Pnnjp 
A.  Hakt,  Mr.  JoHHSTON,  Mr. 
HuKPHHET,  Mr.  McOke,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Btjcklxy,  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  jAvrrs) : 
S.  2636.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  promote  the  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans' homes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

STATE  VXTERANB  HOICK  ASSISTANCK  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  revise 
and  Improve  the  formula  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States 
share  the  costs  of  providing  veterans 
with  medical  and  health  services  in 
State-operated  veterans  homes.  I  am 
most  grateful  that  a  nimiber  of  my  col- 
leagues have  Joined  with  me  in  the  in- 
troduction of  this  measure.  Similar  leg- 
islation has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man ROBKRI  J.  CORNXLL. 

Each  day  the  38  State  veterans 
homes  of  30  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  care  for  almost  11,000  elderly 
disabled  veterans,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances, dependent  family  members. 
These  facilities  provide  various  combi- 
nations of  domiciliary,  nursing,  and  hos- 
pital care.  Since  1888,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  the  States  a  porticm 
Ices.  Federal  payments  were  made  per 
aimiun,  and  only  for  domiciliary  care, 
at  first,  but  over  the  years,  Congress  has 
revised  the  formula  from  time  to  time, 
and  now  payments  are  made  on  a  per 
diem  per  veteran  basis.  States  receive 
$4.50  per  diem  for  domiciliary  care,  $6 


for  nursing  care,  and  $10  for  hospital 
care,  except  in  the  few  cases  where  these 
amounts  exceed  50  percent  of  a  State's 
per  6iem.  cost  of  maint4^<Tiing  g  veteran 
In  such  situations.  States  receive  a 
maximum  of  50  percent  of  their  per 
diem  costs.  The  most  recent  adjustment 
in  this  formula  was  in  1973. 

The  purpose  of  this  cost-sharing  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  a  Federal-State  part- 
nership In  meeting  the  cost  of  veterans 
care  In  State  veterans  homes.  But  the 
partnership  is  ah  unequal  one.  heavily 
weighted  against  most  States.  During 
fiscal  year  1975,  the  State  share  of  the 
costs  of  veterans  health  services  was  68.3 
percent  for  domiciliary  care,  74.2  percent 
for  nursing  care,  and  75.6  percent  for 
hospital  care.  In  dollar  amounts.  State 
per  diem  costs  averaged  $14.04,  $23.20, 
and  $40.97,  respectively,  for  each  cate- 
gory of  care.  The  proportion  of  Federal 
assistance  is  declining,  and  this  trend  is 
expected  to  continue  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

While  the  unusual  State  burden  Is  by 
no  means  a  recent  development,  the  leaps 
In  medical,  fuel,  and  other  costs  since 
1973,  makes  correction  of  this  inequity 
especially  urgent.  My  home  State  of  New 
Jersey  operates  two  veterans  homes,  both 
of  which  provide  a  combination  of  domi- 
ciliary and  nursing  care.  In  Just  1  year 
alone,  from  fiscal  year  1974  to  fiscal  year 
1975,  the  cost  of  domiciliary  care  in  these 
homes  rose  an  average  of  11.5  percent, 
while  nursing  costs  increased  an  average 
of  15.8  percent. 

But  Infiatlon  is  only  one  side  of  the 
crisis  that  confronts  many  State  veterans 
homes.  World  War  n  veterans,  who  com- 
prise the  largest  single  veterans  group, 
are  now  reaching  the  age  at  which  they 
will  depend  most  heavily  on  State  home 
care.  These  homes  have  already  t>egim  to 
feel  the  weight  of  increased  demand  for 
services,  and  additional  Federal  sup- 
port is  essential  if  they  are  to  cope  with 
the  growing  strain  on  their  limited  re- 
sources. In  fiscal  year  1975,  New  Jersey's 
two  State  homes  served  over  500  veterans 
a  day  on  the  average,  while  300  more 
awaited  admission.  New  Jersey  State 
officials  project  a  need  for  1,500  places 
by  1980,  and  we  can  expect  many  other 
State  homes  across  the  country  to  face 
the  same  severe  test  in  the  years  Just 
ahead. 

The  combined  pressure  of  infiatlon  and 
Increased  demand  could  impair  the  abili- 
ty of  State  facilities  to  maintain  ade- 
quate levels  of  care.  Without  greater 
Federal  financial  aid,  State  homes  may 
find  it  necessary  to  cut  back  on  services 
and  reduce  admissions,  which  could  cre- 
ate grave  hardships  for  many  veterans. 
For  example.  New  England  has  no  Vet- 
erans' Administration  domiciliarles,  and 
State  homes  there  fin  the  need  for  this 
type  of  care.  If  these  State  facilities 
are  foreed  to  reduce  admissions,  those 
turned  away  may  have  nowhere  else  to 
go  for  domiciliary  csu«. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  Introduced 
today  along  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
would  change  the  present  formula  and 
increase  Federal  payments  to  the  States. 
Each  year,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Administrator  would  compute  each 
State's  per  diem  costs  for  domiciliary, 
nursing,  and  hospital  care  for  the  preced- 
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lug  fiscal  year.  He  would  then  compute 
these  costs  on  a  nationwide  basis  and  pay 
to  the  States  half  of  the  lesser  amount. 
Were  this  formula  in  effect  this  year. 
States  with  the  per  diem  costs  above  the 
national  average  would  have  received 
Federal  payments  of  $7.02,  $11.60.  and 
$20.47  for  the  three  categories  of  care, 
•nils  compares  with  present  Federal  pay- 
ments of  $4.50,  $6,  and  $10,  respectively. 
Those  States  whose  per  diem  costs  are 
below  the  national  average  would  be  as- 
sured of  50  percent  of  their  costs.  The 
overwhelming  number  of  States  in  this 
category  would  find  that  the  Federal 
share  of  their  costs  has  increased.  The 
very  few  States  whose  Federal  pasmaents 
already  equal  50  percent  would  receive 
no  less  under  the  new  formula  than  they 
do  now. 

This  legislation  promotes  a  more 
equitable  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  in  shar- 
ing the  costs  of  maintaining  veterans  in 
State  veterans'  homes.  The  automatic 
yearly  adjustment  allows  State  homes  to 
keep  pace  with  inflation  and  equip  them- 
selves to  meet  rising  demands  for  care. 
Furthermore,  periodic  legislative  ad- 
justments in  Federal  payments  would  no 
longer  be  necessary. 

According  to  Veterans'  Administration 
estimates,  this  legislation  would  require 
an  additional  outlay  of  no  more  than  $11 
million  for  the  first  year  following  enact- 
ment. Yet  this  expenditure  may  actually 
represent  a  saving  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. By  encouraging  State  vet- 
erans' homes  to  absorb  the  increasing 
numbers  of  veterans  who  seek  admission, 
it  reduces,  in  many  cases,  the  impact  on 
VA  facilities,  where  per  diem  costs  in 
each  category  of  care  are  greater.  VA  per 
diem  costs  during  fiscal  year  1975  were 
$15.53  for  domiciliary  care,  $41.74  for 
nursing  care,  and  $77.89  for  hospital  care. 

For  decades,  om:  State  veterans'  homes 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  an  impor- 
tant adjimct  to  the  VA's  national  health 
care  effort.  Now  they  arj  faced  with 
moimting  pressures  that  must  be  relieved 
if  they  are  to  continue  their  work.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  legislation  I  have  offered 
today  will  better  enable  our  State  vet- 
erans' homes  to  handle  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  veterans  in  a  manner 
that  these  individuals  have  a  right  to 
expect.  Veterans'  health  care  is  a  promise 
this  Nation  must  keep.  For  a  modest  cost, 
my  proposal  would  help  keep  that 
promise. 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stonz)  : 

S.  2637.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103 
(e)  (2)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  cost  of  certain  routes  on 
the  National  Sjrstem  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  a  matter 
of  priority  interest  to  all  Plorldlans  is 
the  completion  of  Interstate  75  In  our 
State.  A  most  important  segment  of  Qiat 
highway  will  be  the  Tampa  bypass.  Con- 
struction of  that  bypass  Is  lugently 
needed  to  relieve  traffic  congestion  and 
should  be  initiated  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  mileage  for  the  Tampa  bypass  was 
added  to  the  Interstate  System  in  1969 


under  the  Howard-Cramer  Act  TUs 
measure  peimlted  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  withdraw  mileage  au- 
thorized under  the  Interstate  System 
from  one  State  tmd  add  it  to  the  mileage 
of  another.  However,  the  act  also  placed 
a  restriction  on  the  cost  to  the  F^eral 
Government  of  the  portion  transferred, 
based  on  current  construction  cost  esti- 
mates. As  a  consequence,  while  the  ac- 
tual construction  cosIjb  for  the  Tampa 
Bypass  have  skjrrocketed  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Howard-Cramer  Act,  the 
cost  limitation  at  the  time  of  transfer 
remains  in  effect.  Ilie  actual  cost  of 
construction  will  be  close  to  $200  million 
but  the  State  of  Florida's  eligibility  for 
90/10  interstate  highway  funds  is  based 
upon  the  $50  million  estimate  arrived  at 
In  1969. 

Because  of  this  situation  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Stone  to  remove  these  re- 
strictions and  to  expedite  construction. 
This  bill,  which  is  identical  to  legislation 
Congressman  Gibbons  has  introduced 
(HJl.  9945) ,  provides  that  cost  estimates 
can  be  increased  based  on  construction 
cost  Increases  up  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1975.  With  this  change  Florida  would  be 
able  to  obtain  Federal  funds  for  the 
Tampa  bypass  based  on  present  costs 
of  construction  and  other  States  affected 
by  tdhe  Howard-Cramer  provision  could 
also  revise  their  cost  estimates. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  in- 
clude this  amendment  in  the  hi^way 
bill  so  that  realistic  funding  of  this  in- 
terstate mileage  will  result  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Tampa  bypass  promptly 
Initiated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 3637 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  (a)  the 
fourth  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  auboec- 
tlon  (e)  of  section  103  of  title  23,  United 
States  CkKle,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "In- 
creased or  decreased,"  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  including  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following):  "or  If  the  cost  of  any  such 
withdrawn  route  was  not  Included  In  such 
1972  Interstate  System  cost  estimate,  the 
cost  of  such  withdrawn  route  as  set  forth 
in  the  last  Interstate  System  cost  estimate 
before  such  1972  cost  estimate  which/was 
approved  by  Congress  and  which  Incljided 
the  cost  of  such  withdrawn  route,  Increased 
or  decreased,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  baaed  on  changes  In 
construction  costs  of  such  route  or  portion 
thereof,  which,  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  with- 
drawn route  the  cost  of  which  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  1972  cost  estimate  but  In  an 
earlier  cost  estimate,  have  occurred  between 
such  earlier  cost  estimate  and  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1975,  and  (U)  In  the  case  of  a  withdrawn 
route  the  cost  of  which  was  Included  In  the 
1972  cost  estlnutte,  have  occurred  between 
the  1972  cost  estimate  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1975, 
or  the  date  of  withdrawal  of  approval,  which- 
ever date  is  later,  and  in  each  case  costs  shall 
be  based  on  that  design  of  such  route  or 


portion  thereof  which  is  the  basis  of  the  ap- 
pUcable  cost  estimate.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to  each 
route  on  the  Interstate  System  approval  of 
which  was  withdrawn  the  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  103(e)(2)  of  title  23. 
United  State  Code,  including  that  route  on 
the  Interstate  S3rBtem  approval  of  which  was 
withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provlslona  of 
Utie  23,  United  States  Code,  on  August  30, 
1966. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

8. 2638.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  Espada  Acequla  Aqueduct  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Six  Mile  Creek,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  would 
preserve  and  protect  the  Espada  Acequla 
Aqueduct  in  the  vicinity  of  Six  Mile 
Creek,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  which  is  ha 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  frequent 
flood  waters  which  back  up  behind  the 
structure.  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  such  ad- 
ditional flood  control  measures  that  are 
necessary  to  save  the  only  fimctionlng 
Spanish  colonial  dam  and  aqueduct  of 
this  type  in  the  United  States. 

The  Espada  Aquediict,  built  between 
1731-45,  is  of  unique  historical  signif- 
icance. Together,  with  its  dam  and 
acequla,  this  irrigation  system  is  an  ex- 
traordinary example  of  18th  century 
engineering  and  a  symbol  of  the  impor- 
tant role  of  the  Spaiiish  missions  in  the 
agricultural  history  of  the  Southwest. 
Remarkably,  Spanish-American  farmers 
south  of  San  Antonio  still  Irrigate  their 
fields  with  water  carried  by  the  original 
Acequla.  The  Espada  Aqueduct,  which 
was  designed  as  a  national  historic  site 
by  the  Interior  Department  in  1965,  is 
now  part  of  an  area  park  mainteined  by 
the  San  Antonio  Conservation  Society. 

The  citizens  of  San  Antonio  are  well 
aware  of  the  many  historic  structures  in 
their  city  and  have  worked  hard  to  pre- 
serve these  sites  not  only  for  their  own 
benefit  and  enjoyment,  but  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  education  of  the  thousands  of 
tourists  who  visit  their  city  armually.  For 
several  years  the  San  Antonio  Conserva- 
tion Society,  the  San  Antonio  River  Au- 
thority and  the  city  of  San  Antonio  have 
worked  with  the  Corps  of  ESiglneers  to 
formulate  a  plan  to  save  the  Espada 
Aqueduct  from  the  frequent  flood  waters. 
This  legislation  that  I  have  introduced 
would  give  the  Corps  the  authorization 
that  is  necessary  to*  begin  this  most 
worthwhile  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2638 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
flood  control  project  for  Ban  Antonio  Chan- 
nel Improvement,  Texas,  authorized  by  Sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1964  (68 
Stat.  1260)  as  a  part  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  flood  protection  on  the  Ouadalupe 
and  San  Antonio  Rivers,  Texas,  Is  hereby 
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mnrtWfid  to  antliorln  and  dlraet  the  Secre- 
tary at  tha  Army,  acttog  throng  the  CSilef 
of  BngliMwiia.  to  ooDStmct  such  additional 
flood  oontral  meaaurae  aa  are  needed  to  pre- 
aarre  and  protaet  tha  ^)ada  Aoequla  Aqua- 
duet,  loeatod  In  tba  Tlclnlty  of  Six  MUe 
Cra^  at  an  eatlmated  Federal  cost  of 
•1.701.000.  Oonatmetlon  of  such  flood  oon- 
trcA  mwaauiei  ahall  be  aubject  to  the  same 
eondttlcHU  of  local  cooperation  aa  required 
for  tha  ertadng  flood  oontrol  project. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
a  2M0.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  WU- 
Uam  P.  Muasenden.  sole  survlvliig  de- 
acendant  of  the  owners  of  the  firm  of 
Larrabee  k  Allen  of  Bath.  Maine.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  JmUdary. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Bfr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
that  would  satisfy  a  long  outstanding 
claim  against  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  for  work  done  on  a  wooden  double- 
ended  gunboat  called  the  Iosco. 

Construction  of  the  Iosco  began  in 
1862  when  the  firm  of  Larrabee  b  Al- 
len of  Bath,  Maine,  contracted  for  work 
on  the  hull  with  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  During  the  next  6  months,  the 
Navy  ordered  several  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions which  added  to  the  original  con- 
tract price  of  $75,000.  Subsequently,  the 
vessel  was  delivered  to  an  independent 
contractor  In  Boston  called  the  Globe 
Iron  Works  so  that  the  engine  could  be 
installed.  Because  of  the  numerous  de- 
lays, the  completed  Iosco  was  delivered 
to  Navy  officials  in  1864,  almost  a  year 
after  the  contracted  date.  While  the  firm 
of  Larrabee  &  Allen  received  some 
compensatlcm  for  the  additional  work  re- 
qulied.  it  was  never  paid  for  the  total 
costs  Incurred. 

In  March  1865,  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  organize  a  board  to  review 
all  Civil  War  claims.  This  board,  headed 
by  Commodore  Thomas  O.  Selfrldge. 
determined,  after  receiving  testimony  by 
a  member  of  this  Maine  firm,  that  an 
impaid  balance  of  $ll,708i)7  was  due. 

Several  relief  bills  were  Introduced  In 
the  Congress  over  the  years,  and  in  1890, 
both  Houses  acted  favorably  on  legis- 
lation that  conferred  Juiisdlctl(Hi  on  the 
claim  to  the  n.S.  Court  of  Claims.  This 
body  confirmed  the  finf»ng«  of  the  Sel- 
frldge Board  and  recommended  to  the 
Congress  that  the  outstanding  balance  of 
$11,708.97  be  paid.  However,  settlement 
of  the  claim  was  never  made. 

The  firm  of  Larrabee  Ic  Allen  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  and  failure  to  re- 
ceive funds  due  from  woi±  on  the  Josco 
contributed  to  its  demise.  The  firm's 
surviving  member.  William  F.  Mussen- 
den  of  Bath.  Maine,  is  seeking  rectifica- 
tion and  final  settlement  of  the  claim 
which  lArrabee  It  Allen  were  never 
able  to  achieve. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  lu^ef ul  for  prompt 
action  on  this  bill  and  that  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Selfrldge 
Board  and  the  XJa.  Court  of  Claims  will 
be  recognised  and  Implemented. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  2641.  A  bill  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  reform  their  real 


property  tax  ssrstems  so  as  to  decrease 
the  real  property  tax  burden  of  low-  and 
moderate-Income  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  65.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

nuKGutcT  paoratrr  tax  rzuef  act 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  Emer- 
gency Property  Tax  Relief  Act. 
I    Last  year  property  taxes  hit  an  all  time 
Irecord  high  of  $49.3  billion. 

In  many  communities  throughout  our 
Nation,  the  tax  bite  has  doubled — and  in 
some  cases  tripled — during  the  past 
decade. 

There  is  much  compelling  evidence  to 
suggest  that  older  Americans  are  hardest 
hit.  Many  aged  homeowners  are  turn- 
ing over  20,  30,  or  40  percent  of  their 
total  income  to  the  tax  assessor. 

In  one  case  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  an 
elderly  widow  with  an  annual  income  of 
$1,176  paid  $796  for  property  taxes,  or 
almost  70  percent  of  her  poverty  Income. 
This  left  her  with  just  $7  per  week  for 
food,  clothing,  medical  care,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  necessities. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  large  numbers  of 
older  Americans  are  compelled  to 
liquidate  their  assets  to  pay  for  moimting 
property  taxes.  Many  are  forced  into 
poverty — after  a  lifetime  of  hard  work, 
savings,  and  diligence — because  they  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  property  tax. 

During  the  past  5  years  property  tax 
revenues  have  jumped  by  47  percent.  And 
there  appears  to  be  no  end  in  sight. 

The  harsh  reality  is  that  the  aged  pay 
nearly  twice  ae  much  of  their  limited 
income  for  property  taxes  than  do 
younger  Americans. 

In  fact,  elderly  homeowners  pay,  on 
the  average,  about  8.1  percent  of  tiielr 
Income  for  property  taxes,  compared  witti 
4.1  percent  for  persons  under  65. 

And  the  heaviest  burden  falls  upon  the 
low-income  aged.  A  recent  report  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
tal  Relations  reveals  that  aged  home- 
owners struggling  on  less  than  $2,000  a 
year  pay  almost  16  percent  of  their 
meager  income  for  this  regressive  tax. 

Elderly  tenants  are  also  adversely  af- 
fected by  rising  property  taxes,  since 
landlords  typically  pass  on  these  bi- 
creases  In  the  form  of  higher  rents. 

My  Emergency  Property  Tax  Relief 
Act  Is  designed  to  protect  elderly  home- 
owners and  tenants  either  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  crushing  burden  of  the 
property  tax. 

Tills  would  be  achieved  by  providing 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  States 
which  establish  "circuit-breaker"  sys- 
tems for  property  owners  and  renters 
aged  65  or  older. 

The  "circuit-breaker"  would  work 
along  the  same  lines  as  an  electrical  cir- 
cuit breaker,  which  Is  designed  to  protect 
family  homes  from  an  overload.  It  would 
come  into  operation  whenever  property 
taxes  would  become  excessive  In  relation 
to  family  Income,  thereby  shielding  the 
dderly  homeowner  and  tenant  fronra 
tax  overload  situation. 
A  "tier"  or  "step"  system  would  be 


built  Into  the  formula  to  target  relief  to 
those  in  greatest  need. 

To  be  eligible  for  Federal  assistance,  a 
State  must  establish  a  "circuit-breaker" 
property  tax  relief  program  for  aged 
homeowners  and  tenants  which  meets 
certain  minimum  standards.  A  State, 
however,  would  be  free  to  provide  addi- 
tional relief. 

Under  my  bill,  relief  would  become 
available  whenever  the  property  tax  ex- 
ceeds 4  percent  of  an  aged  household's 
Income.  This  threshold  would  be  in- 
creased  by  1  percent  for  each  $1,000  in- 
crement of  family  Income  until  event- 
ually reaching  9  percent  for  households 
in  the  $7,000  to  $8,000  Income  bracket. 

Relief  would  also  be  available  for  rent- 
ers, provided  their  gross  rent  exceeds  25 
percent  of  the  family  income. 

Rising  property  taxes  are  now  deplet- 
ing the  limited  resources  of  older  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  coimtx^,  whether 
they  live  in  cities,  subuibs.  or  rural  areas. 
This  problem  demands  immediate  at- 
tention. My  Emergency  Property  Tax  Re- 
lief Act  can  provide  direct  relief  for  aged 
homeowners  and  tenants  in  a  timely 
fashion.  Equally  important,  this  can  be 
achieved  without  complicated  and  cum- 
bersome procedures.  For  example,  it 
would  be  possible  for  an  elderly  home- 
owner to  file  a  statement  with  the  local 
tax  assessor  when  the  property  tax  bill 
arrives  and  promptly  receive  a  credit,  re- 
fund, or  rebate.  Other  simplified  pro- 
cedures would  also  be  available  to  pro- 
vide reUef . 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  approval 
of  this  legislation  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3641 
Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Prop- 
erty Tax  Belief  Act  of  1976". 

Sac.  2.  DEPnnnoNS 
For  Purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "jurisdiction"  means  a  State, 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  state,  and  the 
District  of  Colimibla. 

(2)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(8)  Personal  Income  Tax.— The  term  "per- 
sonal Income  tax"  means  a  tax  Imposed  by 
a  jurisdiction  on  the  Income  of  Individuals. 

(4)  Real  property  tax. — The  term  "real 
property  tax"  meana  an  ad  valorem  tax  Im- 
poesd  by  a  Jurisdiction  on  real  property. 

(6)  QuaUfylng  head  of  household.— The 
term  "qualifying  head  of  household"  means 
an  indlvldxial — 

(A)  who  has  attained  age  6fi,  and 

(B)  provides  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
support  for  the  household  which  is  his  prin- 
cipal residence. 

Sac.  3.  Belmburaement  to  jurisdictions 
providing  real  property  tax  relief  to  low  and 
moderate  Income  older  Individuals. 

(a)  ENTTruncKirr  to  Rxucbttrsemknt. — If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  Jurisdiction 
haa  established  a  qualifying  real  property 
tax  relief  program  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b) ,  he  shall  reimburse 
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guch  JurlsdlcUon  for  one-half  of  the  qualify- 
ing revenue  losses  attributable  to  such  pro- 
gram (as  determined  under  subsection  (c) ) 
Justalned  by  it  dtirlng  each  flscal  year. 

(b)  QuAi,iFTii«o  BxAL  Paopxrrr  Tax  Rx- 
jjKF  PHooBAM. — For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  In  CKKxaAL. — ^The  term  "qxiallfylng  real 


property  tax  relief  program"  means  a  pro- 
gram established  by  law  of  a  jurisdiction 
which  provides  for  eligible  households  a 
credit  against  a  personal  Income  tax  or  real 
property  tax  imposed  by  the  jiirlsdlctlon,  or 
a  rebate  or  other  cash  payment  In  lieu  of 
such  a  credit. 


If  the  household  Incoma  la:  And  the  direct  tax  burden  exceeda: 

M  000  or  less    4%  of  household  income 

Orar  $3,000  but  not  over  $4.000 $120.  plus  6%  of  household  Income  over 

over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6,000 $17o'.  plus  6%  of  household  Income  over 

$4  000 
Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8.000 $23o',  plus  7%  of  household  Income  over 

$5,000 
Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $7,000 $300.  plus  8%  of  household  Income  over 

$6,000 
Over  $7,000  but  not  over  $8,000 $380.  plus  9%  of  household  Income  over 

$7,000 


(2)  Eliqiblx  hoxtsxhold. — ^The  term  "eligi- 
ble household"  means  a  household  of  a  qual- 
ifying bead  of  household  If  the  direct  tax 
burden  or  indirect  tax  burden,  aa  tha  earn 
may  be,  of  such  household  exceeda  tha  I4>- 
pUcable  amount  determined  under  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Or  the  Indirect  tar  burden  exceeda: 
36%  of  household  Income 
36%  of  household  lno<Hn» 

36%  of  household  Inoosoe 

36%  of  hous^old  lno(MXi* 

35%  of  household  Income 

26%  of  hous^old  Inccnne 


(3)  HonsxHOU)  income. — The  term  "house- 
hold Income"  means  the  aggregate  annual 
income  of  all  Individuals  occupying  the  same 
bousehold  as  their  principal  residence.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "In- 
come" means  net  Income  from  whatever 
source  derived  and  without  regard  to  whether 
it  Is  subject  to  the  Federal  Indlvldtial  Income 
or  the  personal  Income  tax  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion in  which  the  recipient  resides. 

(4)  Direct  tax  burden. — The  term  "direct 
tax  burden"  means  the  amount  of  reel  prop- 
erty taxes  Imposed  on  the  real  property  oc- 
cupied as  his  principal  residence  by  a  q\iall- 
fylng  head  of  household  if  such  real  prop- 
erty is  owned,  and  such  taxes  are  paid,  by 
him  or  another  member  of  the  household. 

(5)  iNDiBECT  TAX  BI7R0EN. — The  term  "Indi- 
rect tax  bvu*den"  means  the  amount  of  rent 
paid  for  occupancy  of  reel  property  occupied 
•8  his  principal  residence  by  a  qualifying 
head  of  household.  If  such  rent  Is  paid  by 
him  or  another  member  of  the  household. 

(C)   QlTAUFYING  REVENUE  LOSSES. — For  pur- 

poses  Of  this  section,  the  qualifying  revenue 
losses  attributable  to  a  qualifying  real  prop- 
erty tax  relief  program  sustained  by  a  juris- 
diction during  a  flscal  year  Is  the  sum  of— 

(1)  the  credits  allowed  during  the  flscal 
year  with  respect  to  eligible  households 
against  a  personal  income  tax  or  real  prop- 
erty tax  imposed  by  the  Jurisdiction,  and 

(2)  the  rebates  and  other  cash  payments 
made  during  the  flscal  year  with  respect  to 
eligible  households  under  such  program,  but. 
with  re^)ect  to  any  eligible  household,  only 
to  the  extent  the  amount  of  credit,  rebate, 
or  other  payment  does  not  exceed  $760,  In 
the  case  of  an  eligible  household  which  has  a 
direct  burden,  or  $600  in  the  case  of  an  eli- 
gible hoiisehold  which  has  an  indirect  tax 
burden. 

ADMINUTRATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Application,  Etc. — 

(DA  jurisdiction  which  desires  to  qualify 
lor  payments  under  this  Act  shall  make  an 
application  therefor  at  such  times,  in  such 
manner  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 
Payments  may  be  made  to  a  Jurisdiction  only 
11  Its  application  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  may  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  application  submitted  under  this 
Act,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  the  Jurisdiction  submitting  the 
application  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing. 

Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  a 
Jiu-lsdiction  which  has  had  an  application 
approved  under  paragraph  (1),  finds  that 
such  Jurisdiction  which  has  a  qualifying 
property  tax  relief  program,  he  shall  notify 
such  Jurisdiction  that  it  will  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  payments  under  this  Act  until  he 
is  satisfied  that  the  Jurisdiction  has  a  quali- 
fying property  tax  relief  program. 

(b)  Judicial  Review, — 


(1)  If  any  Jurisdiction  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  its  application  submitted 
imder  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  with  its  final 
action  under  (a)  (2),  such  Jurisdiction  may. 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circvilt  in  which  the  jurisdiction  Is 
located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file 
m  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in 
section  3112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Coiut  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1263  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Payment. — Payment  of  the  amount  to 
which  a  Jurisdiction  is  entitled  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  made  at  such  time  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

(d)  Fiscal  Ye.ui. — For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for,  and  the  amount  of, 
payments  to  a  jurisdiction  under  this  Act, 
any  reference  in  this  Act  to  "flscal  year" 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
annual  accounting  period  of  such  jurisdic- 
tion. 

(e)  Regulations  and  OmoELiNSS: — The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act  and 
such  guidelines  as  may  bo  necessary  to  enable 
jurisdictions  to  apply  for  and  qualify  for 
pajrments  under  this  Act. 

(f )  This  Act  is  not  to  be  construed  to  dis- 
courage States  from  establishing  a  qualifying 
real  property  tax  relief  program  which  pro- 
vides credits,  rebates  or  payments  benefiting 
eligible  households  in  excess  of  the  qualify- 
ing limitations  established  under  this  Act. 

appropriations 
Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prUted  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ETTECnvE    date 

Sec.  6.  Payments  may  be  made  under  this 
Act  with  respact  to  flscal  years  beginning  on 
or  after  January  1.  197B. 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.J.  Res.  146.  A  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  Jan- 
uary 11-17.  1976.  as  Bicentennial  Print- 
ing Week.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved  many  appropriate  steps 
In  connection  with  next  year's  commem- 
oration of  the  Nation's  observance  of  its 
Bicentennial. 

At  many  levels,  during  all  periods  of 
our  national  history,  the  excellent  crafts- 
manship which  has  characterized  the 
American  world  of  graphic  arts  has  been 
a  clearly  recognized  and  important  £isset. 
encompassing  as  it  does  our  newspapers, 
magazines,  business  forms,  maps,  charts, 
and  currency. 

It  Is  my  privilege,  therefore,  on  behalf 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  to 
request  the  Senate  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  a  joint  resolution,  offered 
herewith,  whereby  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating January  11-17. 1976.  as  Bicenten- 
nial Printing  Week. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1T3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuKKiN) ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  were  added  as  co- 
sp>onsors  of  S.  1736,  to  grant  the  Na- 
tional Ski  Patrol  Systems,  Inc.  a  Federal 
charter. 

8.    1843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1843.  a  bill 
to  amend  and  clarify  certain  regulatory 
authorities  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  work  and  activities  in  navigable 
waters. 

S.   8030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunnby> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2020.  a  bill 
to  authorize  payment  for  opt<xnetric  and 
medical  vision  care. 
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At  ttw  request  of  Mr.  Bidsn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and  the 
SeDator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilis)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  2067.  a  bin  to 
limit  the  period  of  authorization  of  new 
budget  authority  and  to  require  compre- 
hoisive  review  and  study  of  existing  pro- 
grams for  which  continued  budget  au- 
thority is  propoBtA  to  be  authorized  by 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

8.  S14e 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hilms,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCLxnu)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2146,  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1975. 

B.  t4t« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Caitnon)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2426,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  reduced  rate  of  postage  for  certain 
letters. 

S.  S493 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Mew  Jersey,  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2492,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969  In  order  to  subject  agricultural 
export  agreements  to  congressional  re- 
view. 

a.  Mo« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rnicorr,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bos- 
DicK)  was  added  as  a  coqwnsor  of  S. 
2506.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  furnishing 
of  outpatient  rehabilitation  services. 

B.  3524 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
S^iator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEKEx)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2524,  to  require  that  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  be 
kept  fully  and  currently  informed  re- 
garding matters  considered  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
s.  asae 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2596,  the 
Real  Estate  Settlement  Procediires  Act. 

S.  3S»8 

At  the  request  of  Packwood,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelsow)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2598,  a  bill  re- 
lating to  inspection  of  all  meat  and  dairy 
products. 

8.    3608 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McCluhe)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  S.  2608,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

8.    3608 

At   the  request   of   Mr.   Fannin,   the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2608,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
SKNATS  jonrr  KxsoLTrnoN  la? 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Toweh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ariaona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClbl- 
LAN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Residution  137,  relating  to  the 
right  of  students  to  attend  their  neigh - 
bortiood  pubiic  schools. 


BCNATK  JOnrr  >ZSOLT7nON    144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlxtt,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tait)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  144,  relating  to  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

SKMATK   BX80LT7TION    144 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  iMi.  Packwood)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  144. 
relating  to  Jim  Thorpe,  athlete. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  298— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EXPEND- 
ITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

I    THE  JUDICIARY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  fronl  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  Rxs.  288 
Reaolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress,  t25,000  In  addition 
to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
^>eclfled  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  299— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING  SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  SELECT  COMMTT- 
TEE  ON  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN 
NEEDS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  299 
Resolved,  That  Section  3  of  S.  Res.  260, 
Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to  March  1. 
1974,  as  amended  by  8.  Res.  295,  Ninety-third 
Congress,  agreed  to  March  29,  1974,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$363,800"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$366,800." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


VETERANS  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1975— S.  2529 

AMENDMENT    NO.    10S9 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2529)  to  amend  chapter  37 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's guaranty  for  mobile  home 
loans  from  30  to  50  percent,  to  make 
permanent  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund,  to  extend  entitlement  under  chap- 
ter 37  of  those  veterans  who  served  ex- 
clusively between  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  PACKERS  AND 
STCXTKYARDS  ACT— S.  1532 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1060 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
forestry.) 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Aprfl 
24  this  year  I  was  joined' by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  in  the  introduction  of  leg- 
islation to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  protect 
livestock  producers  against  a  repeat  of 
the  American  beef  packers  bankruptcy, 
lliat  bankruptcy  left  himdreds  of  Mid- 
western livestock  producers  holding  bad 
checks  totaling  more  than  $20  million. 
In  the  case  of  many  of  these  producers 
those  bad  checks  have  wiped  out  a  life- 
time of  work. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  held  hearings  on  our  bill  (S 
1532)  in  Omaha,  Nebr..  and  here  in 
Washington.  It  became  obvious  to  me 
from  those  hearings  that  the  livestock 
and  meat  chain  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
normal  business  practices.  Slaughter 
livestock  and  the  nieat  and  other  prod- 
ucts therefrom  rapidly  lose  their  identity 
after  sale.  Therefore,  the  right  of  sellers 
to  reclaim  their  goods  if  payment  is  not 
made,  as  provided  In  the  uniform  com- 
mercial code,  really  has  no  meaning  to 
livestock  producers  who  sell  to  packers 
or  to  packers  who  sell  to  retailers  or 
other  bulk  purchasers. 

S.  1532  has  three  principal  compo- 
nents: 

First.  Authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  require  packers  to  carry 
a  reasonable  bond; 

Second.  Making  it  unlawful  for  any 
packer  to  purchase  livestock  while  In- 
solvent without  paying  cash  at  the  time 
of  purchase;  and 

Third.  Upgrading  the  priority  of  pro- 
ducers in  the  case  of  packer  bankruptcy. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, on  which  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  for  November  17,  will,  in  my 
view,  place  the  entire  livestock  and  meat 
Industry  on  a  much  sounder  financial 
footing.  In  at  least  one  respect,  how- 
ever, it  embodies  a  sharp  digression  from 
current  practices  and  for  that  reason 
I  believe  it  imperative  that  this  addi- 
tional day  of  hearings  be  held  in  order 
for  us  to  obtain  the  views  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

It  would  amend  S.  1532  in  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

First.  By  expanding  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  require  bonds  of  persons 
who  purchase  livestock,  livestock  prod- 
ucts, meat,  or  meat  products  from  regis- 
trants under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act; 

Second.  In  addition  to  market  agents 
and  dealers,  all  persons  subject  to  ln» 
spectlon  imder  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  would  be  required  to  reg- 
ister as  packers; 

Third.  It  adds  three  new  terms: 

"Payment  by  check"  to  mean  actual 
delivery  of  the  check  to  the  seller  or  his 
representative  at  the  location  where 
transfer  of  ownership  takes  place;  "wire 
transfer"  to  mean  telephonic,  telegraph- 
ic, electronic,  or  similar  bank-to-bank 
transfer  of  funds;  and,  "purchaser"  to 
mean  any  person  who  purchases  live- 
stock, livestock  products,  meat,  or  meat 
products  from  a  registrant; 

Fourth.  By  making  it  unlawful  for  a 
registrant  to  f aU  or  refuse  to  make  pay- 
ment by  check  or  wire  transfer  of  funds 
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before  the  close  of  business  the  day  fol- 
lowing transfer  of  ownership  of  live- 
stock; 

Fifth.  By  making  it  unlawful  for  a 
purchaser  of  more  than  $500,000  worth 
of  livestock,  livestock  products,  meat,  or 
meat  products  annually  from  a  regis- 
trant to  fall  or  refuse  to  make  payment 
by  check  or  wire  transfer  of  f imds  before 
the  close  of  business  the  dav  following 
receipt  of  the  articles; 

Sixth.  By  making  persons  convicted  of 
failing  to  meet  the  prompt  payment  re- 
quirements subject  to  a  $100,000  fine 
and/or  10  years  Imprisonment; 

Seventh.  By  preempting  State  lawt. 
dealing  with  bonding  or  payment  prac- 

Eighth.  By  requiring  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  forms  upon  which  sellers  to 
registrants  must  list  all  liens  or  security 
interests  against  livestock  being  sold  and 
providing  penalties  for  sellers  who  fall 
to  comply. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  President,  the 
slaughter  livestock  and  meat  industry  is 
unique  in  commercial  circles  because  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  these  articles 
change  their  form  after  sale.  This  is  al- 
ready recognized  in  Federal  regulations 
by  the  requirement  that  unless  there  is 
agre«nent  between  buyer  and  seller  to 
the  contrary,  livestock  must  be  paid  for 
by  the  close  of  business  the  day  follow- 
ing delivery.  I  look  forward  to  obtaining 
the  views  of  all  those  affected  on  this 
proposal  to  essentially  make  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  livestock  and  meat  a 
cash  business.  Not  only  will  this  put  the 
entire  Industry  on  a  soimder  financial 
footing  but  it  could  mean  a  reduction  in 
cost  to  the  consumer  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  be  printed  at  this  ooint  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.   1060 

By  striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921, 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2(8)  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (6) : 

(B)  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (11); 

(C)  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  The  term  'edible'  means  intended  for 
use  as  human  food; 

"(7)  the  term  'insolvent'  means  current 
liabilities  exceed  current  assets; 

"(8)  The  term  'payment  by  check'  means 
the  actual  delivery  of  the  check  to  the  seller 
or  his  representative  at  the  location  where 
the  transfer  of  ownership  is  accomplished.  In 
at  the  packing  plant,  subject  to  the  Institu- 
the  case  of  'grade  and  yield'  selling,  'pajrment 
by  check'  means  making  the  check  available 
tions  of  the  seller  or  his  representative; 

"(9)  The  term  'wire  transfer'  means  any 
telephonic,  telegraphic,  electronic  or  similar 
communication  between  the  bank  of  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  bank  of  the  seller  which 
resiilts  in  the  transfer  of  funds  or  credits  of 
the  purchaser  to  the  account  of  the  seller; 
and 

"(10)  The  term  'purchaser'  means  any 
person  who  purchases  livestock,  livestock 
products,  meat  or  meat  products  from  regis- 
trants under  this  Act:"  and 


(D)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10), 
as  redesignated  by  clause  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, a  new  sentence  as  fcdlows:  "The  term 
'commerce'  also  Includes  any  biulness  activity 
wholly  within  a  State  If  any  person  subject  to 
this  Act  transacts  any  business  activity  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  term  'commerce'  as 
defined  in  the  preceding  sentence.". 

(2)  Section  202  (7  VS.C.  192)  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  "ot  any  live  poultry  dealer 
or  handler"  wherever  It  appears  In  such 
section; 

(B)  redesignating  subdivision  (f)  as  sub- 
division (g); 

(C)  redesignating  subdivision  (g)  as  sub- 
division (h)  and  striking  out  "or  (e)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(e),  or  (f)";  and 

(D)  inserting  after  subdivision  (e)  a  new 
subdivision  (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  Purchase  any  article  while  insolvent 
without  paying  cash  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase.". 

(3)  "ntle  II  is  fiu-ther  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  206.  Each  person  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  any  State  gov- 
ernment as  required  by  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  shall  register  annually  with  the 
Secretary.". 

(4)  Sections  308  and  309  (7  U.S.C.  209.  210) 
are  repealed. 

(5)  Sections  401  and  403  (7  U.S.C.  221,  223) 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "or  any  live 
poultry  dealer  or  handler"  wherever  such 
term  appears  therein. 

(6)  Title  IV  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating section  408  (7  U.S.C.  229)  as  sec- 
tion 415,  and  by  adding  after  section  407 
(7  U.S.C.  228)    the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  may  require  rea- 
sonable bonds  from  market  agencies,  dealers, 
packers,  and  purchasers  from  registrants  in 
such  manner  and  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  to  secure  the 
performance  of  their  obligations  with  respect 
to  transactions  involving  livestock  or  poultry. 

"Sec.  409.  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
any  registrant  Is  Insolvent  or  has  violated  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  issued  thereunder,  he  may 
by  order  suspend  the  registrant  for  a  rea- 
sonable specified  period  and.  If  the  violation 
is  flagrant  or  repeated,  he  may  by  order 
revoke  the  registration  of  the  offender.  Such 
order  shall  take  effect  within  such  reasonable 
time,  not  less  than  five  days,  as  is  prescribed 
in  the  order,  unless  suspended  or  modified 
or  set  aside  by  the  Secretary  or  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction.  Any  person  who  car- 
ries on  any  business  in  violation  of  a  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  order  under  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  the  penalty  and  enforcement 
provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  violation 
of  an  order  of  the  Secretary.  If  a  registrant 
who  has  been  suspended,  by  an  order  issued 
under  this  Act,  for  a  period  of  ninety  days 
or  less  shall  permit  any  other  person  to 
engage  in  any  business  for  which  registra- 
tion Is  required  under  this  Act  at  the  place 
of  business  of  the  suspended  registrant  dur- 
ing such  period,  the  suspended  registrant 
shall  be  deemed  to  fail  to  obey  such  order. 

"Sec.  410.  The  Secretary  may  summarily 
order,  without  a  hearing  and  without  regard 
to  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
any  person  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  to  pay  a  seller  of  livestock  or  poultry 
by  certified  check  or  to  establish  a  custodial 
account  if  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  action  is  necessary  to  protect 
vendees. 

"Sec.  411.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  issued  thereunder  shall  be  liable 
to  the  person  injured  thereby  for  the  full 
amount  of  damages  sustained  in  consequence 
of  such  violation. 

"(b)  Such  llablUty  may  be  enforced  either 
(1)  by  complaint  to  the  Secretary  as  pro- 


vided In  section  412,  or  (2)  by  suit  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction;  but  this  section  shaU 
not  In  any  way  abridge  or  alter  the  remedies 
now  existing  at  common  law  or  by  statute, 
but  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  In  addition 
to  such  remedies. 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  Any  person  complaining  of 
anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  any 
person  subject  to  this  Act  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'defendant') 
In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  there- 
under may,  at  any  time  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  cause  of  action 
accrues,  apply  to  the  Secretary  by  complaint 
which  shall  briefiy  state  the  facts,  whereupon 
the  Secretary  shall  forward  a  copy  of  the 
complaint  to  the  defendant,  who  shall  be 
called  upon  to  satisfy  the  complaint,  or  to 
answer  It  in  writing,  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  be  specified  by  the  Secretary.  If  the 
defendant  within  the  time  specified  makes 
reparation  for  the  injury  alleged  to  have  been 
done  he  shall  be  relieved  of  UabUity  to  the 
complainant  only  for  the  particular  viola- 
tion complained  of.  If  the  defendant  does 
not  satisfy  the  complaint  within  the  time 
specified,  or  there  appears  to  be  any  reason- 
able ground  for  Investigating  the  complaint, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  in- 
vestigate the  matters  complained  of  in  such 
manner  and  by  such  means  as  he  deems 
proper. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
livestock  commissioner,  board  of  agriculture, 
or  other  agency  of  a  State  or  territory  of  the 
United  States,  having  Jurisdiction  over  stock- 
yards in  such  State  or  territory,  shall  inves- 
tigate any  complaint  forwarded  by  such 
agency  in  like  manner  and  with  the  same 
authority  and  powers  as  in  the  case  of  a 
complaint  made   under  subdivision    (a). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  at  any  time  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  on  his  own  motion,  in 
any  case  and  as  to  any  matter  or  thing  con- 
cerning which  a  complaint  Is  authorized  to 
be  made  to  or  before  the  Secretary,  by  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  concerning  which 
any  question  may  arise  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  relating  to  the  en- 
forcement of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  same  pow- 
er and  authority  to  proceed  with  any  in- 
quiry mstltuted  upon  his  own  motion  as 
though  he  had  been  appealed  to  by  peti- 
tion. Including  the  power  to  make  and  en- 
force any  order  or  orders  in  the  case  or  re- 
lating to  the  matter  or  thing  concerning 
which  the  inquiry  is  had,  except  orders  for 
the  payment  of  money. 

"(d)  No  complaint  shall  at  any  time  be 
dismissed  because  of  the  absence  of  direct 
damage  to  the  complaint. 

"(e)  If  after  hearing  on  a  complaint  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  complainant 
is  entitled  to  an  award  of  damages,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  an  order  directing  the  de- 
fendant to  pay  to  the  complainant  the  sum 
to  which  he  is  entitled  on  or  before  a  day 
named. 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  any  complaint  in  which 
the  amount  claimed  as  damages  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $3,000  an  oral  hearing  need 
not  be  held  and  proof  in  support  of  the  com- 
plaint and  in  support  of  the  defendant's 
answer  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  depo- 
sitions or  verified  statements  of  fact  unless 
the  Secretary  directs  that  an  oral  hearing  be 
held. 

"(g)  If  the  defendant  does  not  comply 
with  an  order  of  the  Secretary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  within  the  time  Umlt  in 
such  order,  the  complainant,  or  any  person 
for  whose  benefit  such  order  was  made,  may 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  the  order  file  in 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  he  resides  or  in  which 
is  located  the  principal  place  of  business  of 
the  defendant,  or  in  any  State  court  having 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  parties,  a  peti- 
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tloa  Mttlng  f artb  btlelljr  th*  c«usea  for  which 
yj0  elalBM  rtimag—  And  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
rvtarjr  In  tbm  pmnlMs.  Such  suit  in  the  dts- 
tilct  eonrt  alisll  proceed  in  «11  respects  like 
otlMT  etni  suita  for  dannage*  except  th*t  the 
flnrtinf  and  ocden  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated,  and  the  petitioner  shall  not  be  liable 
for  coets  in  the  district  court  nor  for  costs 
at  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings 
unless  they  accrue  upon  his  appeal.  If  the 
petitioner  finally  prevails,  he  shall  be  al- 
lowed a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  be  taxed 
and  collected  as  a  part  of  the  costs  of  the 
suit. 

"(b)  Any  party  adversely  affected  by  the 
entry  by  the  Secretary  of  an  order  granting 
or   denying   reparation   may.   within    thirty 
days  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  order, 
sppeal  therefrom  to  the  district  court  of  the 
(Tnlted  SUtes  for  the  district  In  which  the 
bearing  was  held.  In  cases  handled  without 
oral  baarlng  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(f )  or  In  which  oral  bearing  has  been  waived 
by  agreement  of  the  parties,  appeal  may  be  to 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  In  which  any  defendant  resides, 
a  found,  or  transacts  business.  Such  appeal 
ihall  be  perfected  by  the  filing  with  the  clerk 
>f  such  court  a  notice  oi  appeal,  together 
irtth   a   petition    in   duplicate   which   shaU 
"ecite  the  prior  proceedings  before  the  Sec- 
■etary   and   shall   state   the   grounds    upon 
vhlch  appellant  relies  to  defeat  the  right 
)f  any  adverse  party  to  recover,  or  to  estab- 
Ish  his  own  right  to  recover,  the  damages 
:lalmed.  with  proof  of  service  thereof  upon 
lach  adverse  party.  Such   an  appeal   by  an 
4>peUant  who  has  been  ordered  by  the  Sec- 
etary  to  pay  a  reparation  award  shall  not 
>e  effective  unless,  within  thirty  days  from 
ind  after  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  order. 
he  ai^>ellant  also  files  with  the  clerk  a  bond 
n  the  amount  of   130  per  centum  of  the 
imount  of  the  reparation  awarded,  condl- 
loned    upon    the   payment    of   any    money 
udgment  entered  by  the  court  against  the 
ppellant.  plus  Interest  and  costs.  Including 
I    reasonable  attorneys'  fee  for  the  appellee. 
1  f  tbe  appellee  shall  prevaU.  Such  bond  shall 
1 «  In  the  form  of  cash,  negotiable  securities 
1  Laving  a  market  value  at  least  equivalent  to 
t  be  amount  of  bond  prescribed,  or  the  under- 
1  aklng  €t  a  surety  company  approved  by  the 
<  ourt.  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  immedl* 
)  tely  forward  a  copy  of  the  petlUon  to  the 
I  aentary.  who  shall  forthwith  prepare,  cer- 
I  \Sj,  and  file  In  said  court  a  true  copy  of  the 
I  ecretary's  decision,  findings  of  fact,  conclu- 
I  Ions,  and  order  In  said  case,  together  with 
« oplea  of  the  pleadings  upon  which  the  case 
^  m»  baard  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 
1  uch  suit  In  the  district  court  shall  be  a 
i  rial  de  novo  and  shall  proceed  in  all  respects 
1  ke  other  civil  sulU  for  damages,  except  that 
1  lie  findings  of  fact  and  order  or  orders  of 
tie  Secretary  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
c  r  the  facts  therein  sUted.  An  appeUee  shall 
I  ot  be  liable  for  costs  In  said  court  and.  If 
1  e  prevails,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
I  ttomeys  fee  to  be  taxed  and  collected  as  a 
I  art  oC  his  coau. 

''(i)  Unlaas  a  defendant  who  Is  regUtered 
t  ndar  tlUa  Act.  and  against  whom  an  order 
t  >r  tiM  payment  of  money  baa  been  Issued. 
1  lows  to  the  aattsfactton  of  the  SecreUry 
1  tttalB  At*  days  ttcm  th»  ezplratlon  of  tba 
I  erlod  allowed  for  compliance  with  such  or- 
e  tt  eltber  that  he  has  taken  an  appeal  as 
I  roTldad  for  In  subsection  (h)  of  this  section 
cr  that  payment  has  been  made  in  full  as 
r  squired  by  such  order,  the  defendant  shall 
t»  s'jspendad  automatically  as  a  registrant 
I  nder  the  Act  at  the  expiration  of  such  flve- 
e  »y  period  until  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction 
c  r  the  Secretary  that  the  amount  specified 
1  I  the  order  has  been  paid,  with  Interest 
t  lereon  to  date  of  payment.  If  an  appeal  Is 
t  Jten  by  such  a  defendant  and  the  Judg- 
B  lent  of  the  court  U  adverse  to  the  appellant 
0  •  If  the  appeal  is  dismissed,  unless  the  de- 
f  ndant  within  five  days  after  the  date  of 


such  Judgment  or  dlwmlnnal  "i^^wt  payment 
as  required  by  the  order,  he  ahaU  be  sus- 
pended automatically  aa  a  registrant  untU 
he  shows  to  the  satiafactlon  of  the  Secretary 
that  payment  has  been  made,  with  Interest 
theAon  to  date  of  payment.  If  such  a  Judg- 
ment Is  stayed  by  a  court  of  competent  Jur- 
isdiction, the  suspension  shall  becozne  effec- 
tive five  days  after  the  expiration  of  such 
stay  unless  full  payment  has  been  made,  with 
interest  to  date  of  payment,  and  shall  con- 
tinue until  the  defendant  shows  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  that  he  has  made 
such  payment,  with  such  interest. 

"(J)  Unless  any  defendant  not  covered  by 
subsection  (I),  against  whom  an  order  for 
the  payment  of  money  has  been  Issued,  chows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  within 
five  days  from  the  expiration  of  the  period 
allowed  for  compliance  with  such  order  either 
that  he  has  taken  an  appeal  as  provided  for 
in  subsection  (h)  of  this  section  or  that  pay- 
ment has  been  made  In  full  as  required  by 
such  order,  such  defendant  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  $500  per  day  for  each  day, 
after  said  five  days,  in  which  he  engages  in 
any  business  subject  to  this  Act,  until  such 
defendant  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  amount  specified  In  the 
order,  with  interest  to  date  of  payment,  has 
been  paid,  which  penalty  shall  accrue  lo  the 
United  States  and  may  be  recovered  In  a 
civil  action  brought  by  the  United  States.  If 
an  appeal  is  taken  by  such  defendant,  said 
penalty  shall  not  begin  to  accrue  imtu  five 
days  after  Judgment  by  the  court  adverse  to 
the  defendant,  or  dismissal  of  the  appeal.  If 
such  a  Judgment  is  stayed  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  the  penalty  shall  become 
applicable  beginning  five  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  such  stay  unless  full  payment 
has  been  made,  with  Interest  to  date  of  pay- 
ment, and  shall  ccntlnue  to  be  applicable 
until  such  payment,  with  interest,  has  been 
made. 

"Sxc.   413.  Whenever   It   shall    appear    to 
the  Secretary  that  any  person  has  engaged. 
Is  engaging,  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any 
act  or  practice  constituting  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  order  Issued  thereunder,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  who 
shall  bring  an  action  in  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  or  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  court  of  any  terrl- 
ory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin  such 
person  from  engaging  In  operations  subject 
to  this  Act  or  to  enjoin  such  person  from 
engaging  in  operations  subject  to  this  Act 
except   under   conditions   that  will   protect 
vendors,  consignors,  and  other  persons  af- 
fected by  such  operations,  until  the  com- 
plaint  imder   this  Act   Is   Issued   and   dis- 
missed by  the  Secretary  or  until  an  order  to 
cease  and  desist  made  thereon  by  the  Sec- 
retary has  become  final  and  effective  within 
the  meaning  of  thU  Act  or  la  set  aside  on 
appellate  review,  and  such  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  entertain  such  actions.  Upon 
a  proper  showing,  the  court  shall  Issue  a  tem- 
porary  restraining  order,  or  preliminary  In- 
junction, without  bond.  Attorneys  employed 
by  the  Secretary  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  appear  in  the  United 
States  district  court  representing  the  Sec- 
retary In  any  action  seeking  such  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  injunction.  Up- 
<m  application  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  courts  of  any  territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  shall  also  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue 
writs  of  mandamus,  or  orders  affording  like 
relief,  commanding  any  person   to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rule, 
regtilatlon,  or  order  Issued  thereunder,  in- 
cluding the  requirement  that  such  person 
take  such  action  as  Is  necessary  to  remove 
the  danger  of  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
such  rule,  regulation,  or  order.  Any  action 
under  thU  section  may  be  brought  in  the 


district  wherein  the  defendant  rnelrtoe,  la 
found,  or  trsnaacts  business  or  In  the  district 
where  the  act  or  practice  occurred.  Is  occur- 
ring, or  la  about  to  occur,  and  process  In  such 
caaea  may  be  served  in  the  same  manner  aa 
provided  In  section  6(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  UB.C.  46). 

"Sac.  414.  Debts  of  a  bankrupt  that  are 
owing  for  the  purchase  of  livestock  or  poul- 
try shaU  have  priority  In  accordance  with 
clause  (5)  of  subdivision  a  of  section  64  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U-S.C.  104(a)(6)) 
If,  at  the  time  such  debts  were  Incurred,  the 
bankrupt  was  a  packer,  market  agency,  or 
dealer  subject  to  this  Act.". 

(7)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
title  VI  as  foUows: 

"TITIiB  VI — PAYMENT  PRACTICES 
"Sbc.  601.  It  shall  be  unlawful — 
"(1)  for  any  registrant  under  this  Act, 
wehther  acting  Individually  or  as  an  agent  or 
representative  of  another,  to  fall  or  refuse  to 
make  payment  by  check  or  wire  transfer  of 
funds  to  the  seller  of  livestock,  livestock 
products,  meat  or  meat  products,  his  repre- 
sentative, agent,  or  assignee,  for  such  items 
by  the  close  of  business  the  day  after  which 
the  ownership  of  such  livestock  is  trans- 
ferred; or 

"(2)  for  any  purchaser,  whether  acting  In- 
dividually or  as  an  agent  or  representative 
of  another,  to  fall  or  refuse  to  make  payment 
by  check  or  wire  transfer  of  funds  to  the 
owner  of  such  livestock,  livestock  products, 
meat  or  meat  products,  his  representative, 
agent,  or  assignee,  before  the  close  of  busi- 
ness the  day  following  receipt  of  the  live- 
stock, livestock  products,  meat  or  meat  prod- 
ucts. 

"Sec.  602.  Any  purchaser  of  less  than  $600.- 
000  worth  of  Uveetock,  livestock  products, 
meat  or  meat  products  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  shall  be  exempt  from  section 
601(2)  of  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  In  the  case  of  any  person,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  exemption 
Is  not  in  the  public  Interest. 

"Sec.  603.  Any  person  convicted  of  faUure 
to  comply  with  section  601  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000 
and/or  not  more  than  ten  years  imprison- 
ment. 

"Sec.  604.  No  requh-ement  with  respect  to 
bonding  or  prompt  payment  practices  may 
be  imposed  by  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  Instrumentality  or  sub- 
division thereof  upon  any  registrant  under 
this  Act. 

"Sec.  606.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  a 
form  which  any  registrant  under  this  Act 
who  purchases  livestock  shall  furnish  to  the 
seller  prior  to  sale  for  the  piu7>oee  of  disclos- 
ing Information  concerning  the  existence  of 
and  Uen(s)  and/or  security  Interest  (a) 
against  or  in  such  livestock.  The  seller  shall 
complete  such  form  and  certify  by  his  sig- 
nature on  the  form  whether  or  not  there  is 
a  lien  and/or  sectirlty  interest  against  or  in 
such  livestock.  In  the  event  that  Uen(s)  and/ 
or  security  Interest (s)  exist,  the  seller  shall 
be  required  to  report  on  the  aforesaid  form: 
"(a)  The  names  of  the  llenhoIder(B)  and/ 
or  other  security  holder  (s) ; 

"(b)    The  Jurisdiction  where  the  llen(s) 
and/or  security  (lee)  Interest  Is/ar©  recorded: 
"(c)  The  amount  secured  by  such  llen(s) 
and/or  security  (lee);  and 

"(d)  The  date  of  disclosure. 
Should  a  seller  knowingly  or  willfully  violate 
this  section,  upon  conviction  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 

Sec.  3.  The  proviso  contained  In  the  para- 
graph entitled  "Packers  and  Stockyards  Act" 
under  the  heading  "MARKETING  SERVICE", 
in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1944,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  12,  1943 
(57  Stat.  422:  7  U.8.C.  204),  is  repealed. 
Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
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shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  calendar  month  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT— S.  1816 

AMXITOKEMT   NO.    lOSl 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  1816,  the 
Foreign  Military  Assistance  Act,  which 
would  maintain  last  year's  full  prohibi- 
tion barring  all  forms  of  military  sales 
and  assistance  to  the  Government  of 
Chile. 

A  year  ago,  the  Senate  adopted  my 
amendment  to  halt  all  forms  of  military 
support  for  the  Junta,  whether  through 
Government  license.  Government  grant 
or  Government  sales.  I^is  amendment 
was  later  included  by  the  conference  in 
section  24  of  the  1974  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  It  was  a  clear  statement  by  the  Con- 
gress that  we  will  not,  and  we  believe  the 
American  people  will  not,  send  military 
equipment  to  support  a  government  that 
engages  in  the  gross  violation  of  the  hu- 
man rights  of  its  people. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  has  been 
followed  by  the  State  Department  in  the 
past.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  announce- 
ment by  the  administration  of  its  deci- 
sion not  to  seek  specific  military  assist- 
ance for  the  Govenmient  of  Chile  this 
year  reflects  an  intent  to  bar  all  forms 
of  military  transfer  including  FMS  cash 
and  credit  sales,  transfers  of  equipment, 
grant  aid,  or  Government  licensing  of 
commercial  arms  sales.  Clearly,  any  such 
assistance  would  be  used  by  the  junta  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  its  policy  of 
repression. 

While  the  administration  has  not  re- 
quested a  military  aid  program  for  Chile 
this  year,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  some 
who  view  the  human  rights  situation  as 
unimportant  and  are  still  supporting  mil- 
itary assistance. 

My  concern  is  underscored  by  a  recent 
report  in  El  Mercurio,  a  newspaper  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  of  the  visit  of  Army  Gen. 
Dennis  McAuliffe,  Commander  in  Cbiet 
of  the  Southern  Command. 

He  is  quoted  in  the  newspaper  follow- 
ing a  meeting  with  the  Chilean  Minister 
of  Defense  as  having  said: 

We  will  continue  doing  everything  possible 
to  help  to  the  maximum  the  Armed  Forces  of 
Chile  because  we  see  what  you  are  doing  for 
the  defense  of  your  country. 

What  they  have  been  doing  Is  tortur- 
ing prisoners,  denying  human  and  Indi- 
vidual rights  to  their  people  and  main- 
taining a  dictatorial  regime. 

Thus,  to  insure  that  arms  transfers  do 
not  suddenly  materialize  later  In  the 
year,  I  am  Introducing  this  amendment 
to  enact  a  statutory  prohibition  against 
any  and  all  military  sales,  transfers  and 
grants.  This  will  continue  the  present 
policy. 

Unfortunately,  that  policy  must  con- 
tinue. The  fact  of  continuing  human 
rights  violations  In  Chile  remains  un- 
changed since  Section  24  was  enacted  a 
year  ago. 

The  latest  evidence  of  that  are  the 
Chilean  priests  now  languishing  in- 
comunlcado  in  Chilean  prisons  under  the 


rule  of  the  Junta's  secret  police.  It  also 
is  shown  in  the  necessity  for  delicate 
negotiations  between  our  ambassador  in 
Chile  and  the  Chilean  Jimta — for  which 
Ambassador  David  Popper  deserves 
credit — to  permit  three  American  nuns 
to  avoid  arrest  and  to  obtain  reluctant 
permission  to  leave  the  coimtry. 

Report  after  report  confirms  that  2 
years  after  the  coup,  the  Chilean  mili- 
tary Junta  still  ignores  the  protests  of  its 
own  religious  leado's,  of  international 
human  rights  commissions,  of  the  United 
Nations,  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  of  the  world  community. 

Instead,  this  authoritarian  regime  con- 
tinues to  endorse  the  most  severe  viola- 
tion of  basic  human  rights. 

Late  last  year,  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  issued  a 
report,  following  an  onsite  inspection, 
that  concluded  the  junta  had  engaged 
in  "repeated  violations  of  rights  set  forth 
in  articles  I,  n,  IV,  vm,  XVII,  XXV.  and 
XXVI  of  the  American  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man — the  hemi- 
sphere's own  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

In  May,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  ac- 
cepted that  report  and  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion directing  Chile  to  abide  by  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  to  halt 
the  violation  of  human  rights. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  is  in 
reality  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of 
human  affairs  in  Chile  today.  Observers 
from  Chile  and  the  reports  we  have  re- 
ceived confirm  the  use  of  torture,  of 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  of  physical  and 
psychological  mistreatment,  of  violations 
of  due  process  and  the  total  absence  of 
equal  treatment  before  the  law.  These 
reports  do  not  reflect  circumstances  2 
years  ago  alone,  or  1  year  ago  alone,  or  6 
months  ago  alone — they  reflect  condi- 
tions today. 

The  Junta's  poUcies  and  the  actions  of 
its  secret  police — DINA — mock  the 
democratic  heritage  of  the  Chilean  peo- 
ple— a  tradition  which  the  American 
people  have  honored  and  respected  in  the 
past,  along  with  other  western  nations. 

Objective  international  organizations 
seeking  permission  from  the  Chilean 
Junta  to  investigate  the  accuracy  of  these 
human 'rights  violations  recently  have 
been  denied  access.  When  they  were  per- 
mitted access,  they  confirmed  the  fact  of 
the  violations. 

In  July,  the  Junta  denied  entrance  to 
the  ad  hoc  working  group  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Commission, 
based  upon  its  other  investigations  and 
documentation,  issued  a  report  condemn- 
ing in  the  most  direct  manner  the  con- 
tinued violation  of  human  rights  within 
Chile,  and,  I  might  add,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, supported  by  the  U.S.  delegate, 
deploring  these  violations.  The  sorry 
humsm  rights  record  from  Chile  con- 
firms that  all  too  little  has  changed  since 
the  coup  nearly  2  years  ago. 

In  recent  weeks,  in  addition  to  its  of- 
fensive against  the  religious  leaders  in 
Chile  who  have  been  the  lone  public  voice 
standing  against  the  violation  of  human 
rights,  the  Jimta  has  Increased  its  re- 
pression of  the  remaining  unions  and  of 
universities.  It  went  beyond  military  in- 


tervention of  the  universities  to  expel  six 
professors  at  the  Catholic  University  for 
having  voiced  private  opposition  to  the 
military  intervenor's  decision  to  prohibit 
former  Christian  Democratic  President, 
Eduardo  Frei,  from  appearing  at  a  semi- 
nar. It  also  imprisoned  three  adminis- 
trators of  the  Northern  University  at 
Copiapo  and  expelled  17  of  its  professors. 
Traditional  union  leaders  also  con- 
tinue to  suffer  repression  even  after  the 
virtual  abolition  of  effective  labor  orga- 
nizations. In  July,  a  dozen  copper  union 
leaders  were  arrested.  After  several  of 
them  reportedly  first  were  tortured,  they 
were  banished  into  internal  exile  at  dis- 
tant locations. 

Political  repression  continues  to  be  the 
iiallmark  of  the  Chilean  military  Junta. 
As  a  nation,  the  most  emphatic  way  for 
us  to  demonstrate  our  concern  for  human 
rights,  and  compassion  with  the  protec- 
tion of  individual  liberties  in  Chile  is 
through  direct  government  action.  For 
that  reason,  I  introduce  once  again  this 
amendment  to  the  foreign  military  aid 
legislation  which  will  soon  come  before 
the  Senate. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved an  amendment  which  I  spon- 
sored to  the  International  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  that  placed 
a  2 -year  ceiling  on  the  total  amount  of 
economic  aid  which  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Government  of  Chile.  This 
amendment  is  an  indication  from  the 
Senate  that  the  American  people  will  not 
tolerate  the  continuing  denial  of  human 
rights  in  Chile.  We  did  not  halt  all  assist- 
ance but  tried — where  possible — to  re- 
duce it  to  a  level  defensible  on  develop- 
ment and  humanitarian  grounds.  The 
administration  request  had  been  based 
substantially,  in  my  view,  on  political 
groimds  and  on  a  misreading  of  our 
long-term  interests. 

The  administration  has  seemed  ready 
to  avert  its  eyes  from  the  victims  of 
repression  in  the  belief  that  because  the 
junta  turned  out  a  Socialist  government, 
it  deserved  our  support,  regardless  of  its 
own  reprehensible  policies.  I  disagree, 
and  I  believe  the  American  people  dis- 
agree as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  and  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aitlclM 
and   amendment    were   ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  YoA  Tlmee.  Oct.  19. 1975 1 
EvmsKCE  OaowiNG  om  Toktubk  in  Ckxui 

(By  Juan  De  Onls) 
Santiago,  Chile.  October  17. — "Pedrlto,  are 
you  coId"f  asked  a  voice  in  the  concrete  ceU. 
"Yes,  very  cold"  replied  Pedro  Araya  Ortta. 
who  was  stretched  out  naked  on  a  wet  metal 
table  where  he  bad  been  writhing  under  re- 
peated electric  shocks. 

"This  wUl  warm  you  up"  aald  the  voice 
and  a  burning  cigarette  was  ground  Into  iSx. 
Araya's  skin. 

This  accotmt  of  tcnture  under  30  hours  of 
Interrogation  at  the  Cerro  Moreno  Air  Force 
base  m  Antofagasta  was  given  to  lawyer* 
by  Mr.  Araya,  a  former  Christian  Democratic 
Deputy  and  labor  leader  from  Chile's  north- 
em  mining  region. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Anjm  is  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  documented  examples  of  torture  of 
political  prisoners  In  the  hands  of  the  five 
military  and  police  agencies  in  charge  of 
national  security  inveatlgations. 
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maM  doMlan  kept  by  church  groups,  such 
■■  the  >iiter-Denoni1n»tlon>l  Committee  for 
Peace  and  JusUoe.  aiul  by  lawyers  who  have 
filed  crtmlsal  eomplalnta  and  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  In  the  courts,  make  the  Investigation 
of  human  rights  In  Chile  a  highly  sensitive 
Issue  for  the  governing  Jxinta. 

On  July  4,  President  Augusto  Pinochet 
refused  to  allow  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  send  a  team  to  Chile 
to  study  the  situation  and  make  a  report  to 
the  Qensral  Aaambly. 

SHASP  PBOTXST   BT   UNTTB)  BTATBB 

This  decision  provoked  a  sharp  protest 
from  the  United  States  State  Department  to 
the  "»«"»«"  Oovemment  since  the  United 
States  had  used  Its  Influence  during  a  meet- 
ing of  foreign  ministers  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  In  May  to  avoid  a 
debate  at  that  time  on  human  rights  In 
Chile. 

United  States  officials  said  that  this  was 
done  on  the  aasxirance  from  Chile  that  the 
United  Nations  commission  would  be  al- 
lowed to  make  its  study,  interviewing  people 
m  Chile. 

Since  the  refusal  to  allow  uie  United 
Nations  Investigation  here.  President  Pino- 
chet announced  Aug.  ao  that  the  Chilean 
Oovenunent  would  conduct  Its  own  Investi- 
gation of  one  of  the  most  serious  claims 
of  human  rights  violations. 

This  is  the  charge  by  family  members  of 
370  persons  who  have  allegedly  been  ar- 
rested, but  have  subsequently  disappeared, 
with  all  official  security  agencies  claiming 
that  they  know  nothing  about  the  where- 
abouts of  these  people. 

This  issue  was  sharpened  in  July  when 
two  obscure  publications  In  Argentina  and 
Brazil  published  lists  of  names,  totaling 
119  persons,  who  had  allegedly  been  killed, 
either  as  guerrillas  fighting  against  security 
forces  In  Argentina  or  by  a  death  squad" 
of  the  extremely  left-wing  Chilean  Revolu- 
tionary Left  Movement  that  executed  Its 
victims  In  Argentina,  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Panama,  Mexico  and  France  In  a  "guerrilla 
vendetta." 

All  110  names  coincided  with  names  on 
the  list  of  270  missing  persons  whose  fami- 
lies swear  In  affidavits  that  they  were  taken 
prlaoner  by  Chilean  security  agents  after 
the  overthrow  of  President  Salvador  Allende 
Ooasena  In  September.  1973. 

CHAaoKs  LAm  TO  coicicmnsTs 
The  reaction  of  spokesmen  for  the  Junta, 
and  of  the  strongly  anti-Communist  support- 
ers of  the  Junta  among  Chilean  civilians. 
Is  that  all  questions  raised  about  political 
prisoners  and  police  methods  are  part  of  a 
campaign  by  exiles  and  "international  Com- 
munism" to  blacken  the  image  of  Chile  and 
the  Junta. 

President  Pinochet  and  the  officers  who 
lead  the  military  services  perceive  not  only 
an  International  campaign,  but  also  an  in- 
ternal security  problem. 

Within  the  last  three  weeks,  security  in- 
vestigators have  announced  the  death  in  an 
armed  clash  with  extremists  of  Dagoberto 
Perez  Vargas,  a  second  in  command  of  the 
underground  M.I.R.,  and  the  discovery  of  an 
arms  cache  of  Soviet  assault  rifles  In  the 
home  of  a  fugitive  Communist. 

Replying  to  the  question  of  why  Chile 
continues  under  a  state  of  siege,  with  secu- 
rity trials  handled  by  military  courts  and 
with  all  pcdltlcal  parties  suq>ended  or  abol- 
ished and  with  no  elections  In  tmlons  or  uni- 
versities. Praaldent  Pinochet  said  on  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  coup : 

"Don't  you  realize  that  the  tranquility  we 
now  have  Is  due  preclsrty  to  the  em«rg«icy 
measures  we  have  adopted?" 

Many  Chileans  who  have  a  traumatic  rec- 
ollection of  the  political  turbulence  and 
personal  Insecurity  of  the  final  year  of  Dr. 
Allende's  Popular  Unity  Oovemment  fully 
lubscrlbe  to  this  view. 


"If  we  have  to  wipe  out  60.009  troublemak- 
ers to  secure  tranquility  for  10  million 
Chileans  to  rebuild  this  country,  that's  fine 
with  me"  said  a  well-to-do  lawyer.  His  opin- 
ion Is  widely  shared  by  businesBmen  and 
farmers. 

But  the  case  of  Mr.  Araya  raises  different 
qxiestlons  than  security  against  extremist 
subversion.  Mr.  Araya  was  from  the  start  of 
the  Popular  Unity  Government  an  outspoken 
(q>ponent  of  Dr.  Allende,  and  he  was  beaten 
\ip  In  labor  confiicts  with  Marxist  Union 
groups  during  the  Christian  Democratic 
struggle  to  keep  a  free  union  movement  alive. 

The  arrest  of  Mr.  Araya  Sept.  2  on  a  street 
in  Antofagasta  by  three  armed  men  In  civil- 
ian clothes  generated  strong  representations 
before  members  of  Chile's  military  Jimta  by 
national  figures  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
party. 

On  orders  from  President  Pinochet,  the 
Minister  of  Interior,  Oen.  Raul  Benavides,  or- 
dered that  Mr.  Araya  and  four  other  Christ- 
ian Democrats  arrested  with  him  and  also 
tortured  be  brought  to  the  Tree  Alamos  de- 
tention camp  near  this  capital  Sept.  6. 

But,  Mr.  Araya  was  not  released  until  a 
week  later.  i4>parently  because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  his  injuries.  When  be  was  pushed  out 
of  a  car  on  an  empty  street  near  the  National 
Stadium  Sept.  13,  he  coiUd  barely  walk  be- 
cause of  blows  he  had  received  on  the  soles  of 
his  feet. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  16,  1976) 
Two  CHn.EAN  Amss  Gvr  U.S.  Red  Cabfkt 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whltten) 
Chile's  controversial  military  dictatorship 
appears  to  have  an  Inside  track  in  Washing- 
ton. 

At  least  two  top-level  representatives  of 
the  junta  have  paid  recent  visits  to  the  na- 
tion's capital,  where  the  red  cari>et  was  rolled 
out  for  them.  A  third  delegate  is  expected 
to  hit  town  this  week. 

The  most  notorious  of  the  Chilean  visitors 
was  Coi..  Manuel  Contreras-Sepulveda,  head 
of  the  Infamous  National  Intelligence  Di- 
rectorate, known  as  DINA.  It  Is  this  military 
organization — a  Latin  American  version  of 
the  CIA,  FBI  and  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
all  lumped  together — which  has  been  directly 
responsible  for  the  arrests  and  torture  of 
hundreds  of  political  prisoners  over  the  past 
two  years. 

Before  coming  to  Washington,  Contreras 
stopped  oS  in  New  York.  He  paid  a  quiet 
visit  to  the  United  Nations,  where  officials 
are  preparing  a  report  on  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Chile. 

"ITiree  months  ago,  a  UJJ.  working  group 
on  human  rights  attempted  to  visit  Santiago 
for  an  investigation,  but  the  Junta  abruptly 
canceled  the  invitation.  In  his  talks  with 
U.N.  officials,  say  our  soiirces,  Contreras  at- 
tempted to  convince  them  the  UJf.  group 
was  barred  only  because  it  consisted  of 
Marxists,  assorted  leftists,  and  troublemakers. 
Contreras  then  hopped  down  to  Washing- 
ton, where  his  golngs-and-comings  were  con- 
sidered so  secret  that  even  the  Chilean  em- 
bassy was  kept  in  the  dark. 

We  have  learned,  however,  that  the  colonel 
stopped  off  at  the  CIA  where,  say  our  sources, 
a  private  chat  was  arranged  with  the  deputy 
director,  Lt.  Oen.  Vernon  Walters. 

The  State  Department,  meanwhile,  was  im- 
(^dally  asked  to  suggest  a  few  people 
Contreras  might  see.  The  department  cooper- 
ated but  recommended  the  colonel  visit  some 
members  of  Congress  who  are  critical  of  the 
Junta. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Contreras  faced  his  only 
unfriendly  audience.  He  wandered  into  the 
offices  of  Sen.  Prank  Church  (D-Idaho)  but 
oould  find  no  one  to  talk  with.  Staffers  recall 
him  as  a  "short,  round"  man  who  appeared 
"blase  and  somewhat  disoriented." 

Contreras  also  visited  the  House  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Subcommittee,  headed 


by  Rep.  Donald  Fraser  (D-Mlnn.) .  There  he 
was  sternly  Interrogated  by  a  subcommittee 
staff  member  about  human  rights  violations 
In  Chile.  The  colonel  responded  with  the 
familiar  claim  that  reports  of  the  killing  and 
torture  of  political  prisoners  were  a  Marxist 
plot  to  embarrass  the  Junta. 

Another  prominent  Chilean  who  passed 
through  Washington,  shortly  before  Con- 
treras. was  the  Junta's  press  attache,  Federico 
Wllloughby.  He  suffers  from  a  chronic  kidney 
problem  and  came  to  the  United  States  pri- 
marily for  medical  tests  at  Johns  Hc^klns 
Hospital  In  Baltimore. 

During  his  10-day  stay,  however,  Wll 
loughby  visited  the  CIA,  the  State  Depart 
ment,  and  several  members  of  Congress.  H 
managed  to  see  Church,  who  told  our  associ- 
ate Joe  Spear  that  he  gave  the  Chilean  a 
long,  stiff  lecture  on  human  rights. 

On  Friday  the  Junta's  Minister  of  Justice, 
Miguel  Schweitzer,  Is  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
Washington.  His  main  mission,  say  our 
sources,  wUl  be  to  lobby  In  favor  of  a  re- 
sumption of  U.S.  mllltory  aid  to  Chile,  which 
was  cut  off  by  Congress  last  December. 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  CD- 
Mass.)  has  informed  the  Senate  CIA  com- 
mittee of  the  Contreras  trip  and  has  re- 
quested It  be  investigated.  We  have  learned 
independently  that  committee  staff  members 
are  preparing  written  requesta  for  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  visit. 

Our  own  inquiries  at  the  CIA  about  the 
Walters-Contreras  meeting,  meanwhile,  pro- 
duced only  a  curt  "No  comment." 

Footnote:  The  Chilean  visitors  are  not  the 
only  controversial  people  who  have  been  able 
to  gain  access  to  top  U.S.  officials.  Giorgio 
Almlranto,  the  Italian  neo-Fasclst  leader, 
came  to  Washington  In  S^tember  and  met 
with  two  officials  of  the  National  Securltv 
Ooimcll. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  17, 1976 1 
U  JI.  Sats  Chile  Runs  Toetttse  Cxntxbs 

Uotted  Nations.— a  United  Nations  re- 
port on  ChUe  charges  that  "torture  centars" 
are  being  operated  In  Santiago  and  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  132-page  document,  issued  yesterday, 
Usts  11  centers  where  it  says  prisoners  are 
being  questioned  "by  methods  amounting  to 
torture." 

The  report  says  that  such  instaUations  are 
often  shUted  from  place  to  place  to  make 
it  difficult  to  trace  them.  One  of  the  centers 
listed  Is  described  as  a  former  Socialist  party 
headquarters,  and  another  one  as  a  former 
discotheque,  both  in  Santiago. 

Lists  of  persons  who  are  reported  missing 
in  Chile  are  attached  to  the  document.  And 
it  says  that  "there  is  evidence  that  many 
(missing)  persons  are  actually  detained  In- 
commimicado  or  have  been  eliminated  "  the 
report  said. 

The  documenta,  termed  a  progress  report, 
has  been  submitted  to  Secretary-General 
Kurt  Waldheim  by  a  five-member  working 
group  that  for  seven  months  has  been  Inves- 
tigating "the  present  situation  of  human 
rlghta  in  ChUe." 

The  team  was  set  up  by  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  an  arm  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

The  working  group  Is  headed  by  Ghulam 
All  Alllana  of  Pakistan.  The  other  members 
ars  from  Austria,  Ecuador,  Senegal  and  Sierra 
Leone. 

The  government  of  Gen  Augiisto  Pinochet 
originally  offered  full  cooperation  to  the 
United  Nations  group,  including  complete 
freedom  of  movement  in  Chile. 

However,  six  days  before  the  team's  sched- 
iUed  arrival  in  Santiago  last  July,  the  ChU- 
ean  Government  reversed  Itself  and  notified 
the  group  that  its  visit  had  to  be  canceled. 
The  members  of  the  team  were  at  that  time 
already  in  Lima,  Peru,  where  they  had  In- 
tended to  hold  preliminary  consultations. 
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Chilean  officials  told  the  group  that  Iti 
visit  had  to  be  put  off  "untU  a  more  aua- 
plcloua  occasion." 

TtM  United  States  has  pressed  ChUe  to  co- 
operate with  the  group  and  has  Informed  the 
Pinochet  government  that  luUess  It  does  so, 
Washington  would  not  participate  In  a  pro- 
posed general  meeting  next  year  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

The  UJT.  report  says  that  Its  findings  are 
based  on  the  testimony  of  83  pereons  in  hear- 
ings in  Geneva,  Caracas,  Paris  and  New  York. 

It  reported  that  the  study  found  "no  seri- 
ous elements  of  Internal  disturbance,"  yet 
a  state  of  siege  remains  in  force  two  years 
after  the  military  coup  against  the  late  Marx- 
ist President  Salvador  Allende. 

Figures  from  church  groups  and  independ- 
ent welfare  agencies  in  Chile  indicate  at 
least  6,000  persons  are  still  being  held  in 
detention  camps  as  political  prisoners. 

The  UJf.  report  said  Chile  "appears  to  be 
spiritually  and  actually  divided"  between  two 
groups:  those  who  accept  the  state  of  siege 
because  of  the  "degree  of  public  order  which 
Is  maintained  by  the  present  authorities  or 
the  daily  economic  satisfaction  which  they 
can  enjoy,"  and  those  being  subjected  to 
various  forms  of  abuse  because  of  their  ac- 
tual or  alleged  involvement  In  the  Allende 
regime. 

It  contends  that  those  associated  with  the 
Allende  administration  are  denied  the  "en- 
joyment of  normal  life"  including  public  and 
private  employment  and  opportunities  for 
higher  education. 

The  report  claims  that  "chaotic  and  In- 
human brutality"  that  followed  the  1973  coup 
has  been  replaced  by  "more  systematic 
methods"  directed  against  selected  indi- 
viduals. 

Named  In  the  report  is  Chile's  Directorate 
of  National  Intelligence,  which  is  in  overall 
charge  of  the  country's  internal  security. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  19,  1978] 

U.S.  Amx  Charges  Chile  Solb  U  Ji.  Vote 

TO  Arabs 

(By  Pavd  Hofmann) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  October  18. — ^A  high 
official  at  the  American  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  charged  today  that  Chile  had  voted 
for  a  draft  resolution  linking  Zionism  with 
racism  in  a  committee  of  the  world  body  last 
night  to  buy  Arab  support  against  charges 
that  Chilean  authorities  were  responsible  for 
torture  and  other  violations  of  human  rlghta. 

"We  are  forced  to  assume  that  what  every- 
body says  at  the  United  Nations  Is  true," 
the  official  declared.  "Chile  sold  her  vote  to 
the  Arabs." 

The  Chilean  mission,  informed  of  the 
charge,  declined  Immediate  comment  today. 

Dr.  Santiago,  dossiers  kept  by  church 
groups  and  lawyers  on  the  repeated  torture 
of  political  prisoners  held  by  military  and 
police  agencies  have  made  the  investigation 
of  himian  rights  a  sensitive  Issue  for  the 
military  Government. 

Chile  was  one  of  70  countries  that  voted 
for  the  Arab-inspired  text  at  the  end  of 
a  tense  four-hour  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly's  Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cul- 
tural Committee  yesterday. 

In  the  rollcall,  the  United  States  and  28 
other  nations  opposed  the  draft  that  would 
have  the  General  Assembly  declare  "that 
Zionism  Is  a  ttxra  of  racism  and  racial  dis- 
crimination." Twenty  seven  delegations  ab- 
stained from  voting. 

United  States  officials  analyzing  the  out- 
come of  the  bitterly  fought  test  expressed 
disappointment  that  many  Latin  American 
countries  "deserted  us,"  as  one  diplomat  put 
it.  by  supporting  the  controversial  text,  or 
abstaining  from  voting. 

At  the  same  time,  the  analyste  pointed  to 
the  black  African  countries  that  did  not  go 
along  with  the  Arab  group  In  the  Issue — 
either  abstaining  or  voting  against  the  draft. 


Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  the  chief  American 
delegite  at  the  United  Nations,  In  an  inter- 
view, expressed  gratification  that  countries 
that  on  other  occasions  "didn't  want  to  be 
counted"  had  openly  sided  with  the  United 
States.  The  29  delegates  who  had  voted 
against  the  anti-Zionist  text  represented  "the 
decent  countries,"  Mr.  Moynlhan  declared. 

He  added:  "If  you  had  to  pick  your  com- 
pany in  the  world,  you  couldn't  pick  better." 

The  nations  that  voted  against  the  draft 
resolution  included  Canada,  the  nine-mem- 
ber European  Economic  Community,  the 
Scandinavian  group  and  Austria,  Israel.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  some  African  and 
Latin  American  countries. 

The  voting  was  thoroughly  analyzed  at  the 
IsraeU  Mission  today.  Rephrasing  a  state- 
ment by  Israel's  permanent  representative, 
Chalm  Herzog,  in  the  committee  last  night, 
an  official  expressed  gratitude  for  the  dele- 
gations that  had  opposed  the  anti-Zionist 
resolution.  Referring  to  Ite  backers  he  said: 
"We  shall  never  forget." 

carncisM  feok  hebzog 

Mr.  Herzog,  in  last  night's  statement  also 
told  the  majority  in  the  committee  that  "you 
have  degraded  this  world  organization,"  and 
he  warned  that  they  might  well  be  destroy- 
ing it. 

Israeli  dlplomata  here  said  the  draft  reso- 
lution showed  the  Arab's  determination  to 
revive  and  spread  anti-Semitism  throughout 
the  world. 

An  official  statement  issued  in  Jerusalem 
today  describe  the  committee  vote  yesterday 
as  a  sign  of  the  United  Nations'  "moral  de- 
cline." 

"Diplomats  connected  with  the  United  Na- 
tions expressed  concern  today  that  the  com- 
mittee vote  might  damage  American  support 
for  the  world  organization.  Officials  at  the 
United  States  mission  here  would  not  com- 
ment on  the  possible  reactions  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  American  tmalysta  pointed  out  that 
yesterday's  vote  had  been  marked  by  a  split 
among  black  African  countries,  countries 
that  earlier  had  tended  to  act  as  a  bloc  and 
to  provide  nearly  automatic  support  to  Arab 
initiatives.  "The  Africans  are  standing  up 
for  their  own  intereste,"  an  official  remarked 

LATIN   stand    ASSAnXD 

As  for  the  attlude  of  the  Latin  American 
Nations  a  United  States  official  observed: 
"The  fasciBte  in  Chile  and  some  like-minded 
military  regimes  are  lining  up  with  the  anti- 
Semites. 

The  source  suggested  that  the  Chilean 
military  Government  had  special  reasons  for 
backing  the  Arab-sponsored  anti-Zionist 
resolution.  He  recalled  that  a  five-member 
United  Nations  working  group  had  submit- 
ted a  report  last  week  denouncing  the  ex- 
istence of  torture  centers"  and  many  other 
examples  of  political  repression  in  Chile. 

The  report  on  the  human  rlghta  situation 
in  Chile  is  scheduled  to  be  discussed  in  the 
committee  that  adopted  the  antl-Zlonlst 
draft  resolution  yesterday,  and  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  later.  No  dates  for  these  de- 
bates have  been  set. 

There  have  been  rumors  at  United  Nations 
headquarters  for  the  last  few  days  that  Chile 
was  canvassing  delegations  for  support  on 
the  human-righta  issue,  and  had  found  Arab 
dlplomata  responsive. 

In  a  statement  submitted  to  Secretary 
General  Waldheim  on  Thtirsday,  the  Chilean 
representative,  Vice  Adm.  Ismael  Huerta,  re- 
jected the  hxunan-rlghte  report  by  the  fact- 
finding team  as  "Inexact  and  without  foun- 
dation," and  mainly  based  on  hearsay  ob- 
tained from  hoetUe  exiles. 

The  United  Nations  human-righta  team 
was  barred  from  visiting  Chile,  although 
earlier  Chile  had  promised  full  cooperation. 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  voting 
last  night: 


IN  favor:  70 


Afghanistan,  Albania.  AlgerU,  Bahrain, 
Bangladesh,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Byelo- 
russia, Cameroon,  Cambodia,  Cape  Verde, 
Chad,  Chile,  China,  Congo,  Cuba,  Cyprus, 
Czechoslovakia,  Dahomey,  East  Germany, 
Egypt,  Cabon.  Guinea,  Guinea-Bissau,  Guy- 
ana. Hungary.  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Jordan,  Kuwait,  I^aos,  Lebanon,  Libya.  Mada- 
gascar. Idalaysla,  Mall,  Malta,  Mauritania, 
Mauritius,  Mexico,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Mo- 
zambique, Niger,  Nigeria,  Oman,  Pakistan, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sene- 
gal, Somalia,  Soviet  Union,  Spain,  Sri  Lanka, 
Sudan,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
Uganda,  Ukraine,  United  Arab  Emirates,  Ye- 
men, Southern  Yemen  and  Yugoslavia. 
oppoBB>:  as 

Australia,  Austria,  Bahamas,  Barbados, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Do- 
minican Republic,  Ecuador,  Finland,  France, 
Haiti,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Ivory 
Coast,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Sweden, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay  and 
West  Germany. 

abstaining:  vt 

Botawana,  Colombia,  Ethiopia,  Fiji,  Gam- 
bia, Ghana,  Grenada,  Hondiu-as,  Jamaica, 
Japan,  Kenya,  Lesotho,  Mlawl,  Nepal,  Papua 
New  Guinea,  Peru,  Philippines,  Rumania. 
Rwanda,  Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  Swaziland, 
Togo,  Um>er  Votta,  Venesuela,  Zaire  and 
Zambia. 

absent:   is 

Argentina,  Bhutan,  Bolivia,  Bunmdl,  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Equatorial 
Guinea,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Maldives,  Pan- 
ama, Paraguay,  Sao  Tome  e  Principe,  South 
Africa,  ThalUnd  and  Trmidad -Tobago. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  18,  1975] 

Whebe   Is   Lum   Albekto   Oxtnoelbian? 
(By  Laurence  Learner) 

Kensington.  Mabtlaxd. — Luis  Alberto 
Gundelman  no  longer  exlsta.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  in  Chile  last  September. 

When  I  met  Luis  in  the  virlnter  of  1970  on 
a  trip  to  Chile.  I  remember  thinking  that 
no  matter  what  kind  of  Government  the 
country  might  have  Luis  would  get  along. 
Salvador  Allende  Goesens'  socialist  Oovem- 
ment had  just  taken  over.  Much  of  the  mid- 
dle class  was  afraid.  Luis's  parenta  had  left 
the  country.  Luis'  brother  had  left  the  coun- 
try. He  had  taken  his  wife,  my  sister-in-law, 
with  him.  My  wife's  family  had  left  as  well. 

But  Luis  wasnt  worried.  He  was  a  big. 
bearded  fellow  with  an  exuberant  manner. 
He  flgvired  that  poliUcs  would  take  care  of 
Itself  and  he  would  take  care  of  himself.  He 
would  go  on  studying  and  enjoying  life.  And 
so  he  did. 

When  the  generals  overthrew  Dr.  Allende 
in  September.  1973.  Luis  continued  living 
much  as  before. 

One  morning  last  September  two  men 
came  to  Luis's  apartment.  They  Identified 
themselves  as  policemen.  They  took  Luis 
away.  Luis's  friends  and  relatives  went  to 
the  police.  They  aked  what  Luis  was  being 
charged  with.  But  the  police  said  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  Luis  Alberto  Oim- 
delman. 

Luis's  mother  returned  to  Chile.  She  knew 
people  high  up  In  the  regime.  She  hired  one 
of  the  best  lawyers  in  Santiago.  She  used 
every  contact  she  had.  But  the  Government 
said  they  had  no  knowledge  of  any  Luis  Al- 
berto Gundelman. 

Luis's  brother  asked  me  to  help.  I  tele- 
phoned the  Chilean  Ambassador,  Walter 
Heltmann,  and  listened  politely  as  he  lec- 
tured me;  "It's  you  JournalUta  who  are 
causing  all  the  trouble.  It's  all  lies,  lies,  these 
stories  of  torture  and  false  arrest.  Lies  . 
well  find  out  if  this  story  Is  true,  If  this 
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. . .  tbi»  OmMtolinan  .  . .  idiy  that's  not  even 
•  ChUssn  luune  r 

WMks  Utar  I  raceived  »  meangs  from  the 
wmh—iy  Myiog  that  the  aoremment  had 
no  knowledlge  of  any  Luis  Alberto  Oundel- 


I  got  In  touch  wltb  Senator  J.  W.  Fnl- 
bncht,  and  the  Senators  t^Bee  wrote  Secre- 
tary of  Bute  KUainger.  Several  weeks  later 
I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  lir.  Fulbrlght 
saying  that  the  U&lted  States  ■mbaasy  had 
learned  Informally  that  Luis  was  detained 
In  the  Ties  Alamoa  prison  In  Santiago.  He 
was.  said  to  be  In  good  health.  A  copy  of  the 
letter  was  mailed  to  Chile.  Lulsti  mother 
showed  It  to  Tarlona  oAclals  but  they  said 
that  the  tottsr  waa  a  Sotgery. 

Ify  brother-in-law  had  l>egim  to  get  des- 
perate. He  had  no  Idea  where  to  turn.  He 
spent  hla  ewnlnga  — »^«"g  soorea  of  letters 
to  Congressmen,  International  organisations, 
educators,  Industrlallsta,  anyone.  Then  early 
this  year  be  contacted  two  political  prisoners 
who  had  Just  been  flown  out  of  Chile.  They 
said  that  they  had  been  In  a  cell  near  Liils's. 
They  aald  that  ha  had  a  tumor  on  his  leg. 
They  said  that  his  health  was  falling. 

In  April  a  new  Chilean  Ambassador  arrived 
in  Waahftigton,  lianoel  Tmeoo.  I  telephoned 
him  and  he  Invited  me  to  see  him  that  after- 
noon. Be  said  he  would  oaU  Chile  and  get  this 
stralghtend  out  right  away.  Ambassador 
Tmeeo  is  a  very  charming  man.  He  Is  trying 
to  Improve  Chile's  Image  in  Vfr^hlngton.  He 
put  through  the  can  to  Chile,  dramatically 
reading  Luls's  name.  The  Aml>asaador  said 
not  to  worry.  He  would  have  an  answer  within 
a  weak. 

One  week  went  by.  Two  weeks.  Three  weeks. 
FlnaUy.  I  got  through  to  the  Ambassador. 
He  said  that  a  cuitous  thing  had  hi4>pened. 
He  had  received  two  answers.  One  part  of  the 
Oovemment  said  that  Luis  was  In  detention. 
Another  part  said  that  they  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  Luts  Alberto  Oundelman.  From  this  I 
assunted  that  Luis  was  being  held  by  the 
hated  Agency  of  National  Intelligence,  In 
effect  a  gestapo. 

Ambassador  Truooo  said  that  all  the  Infor- 
mation had  been  forwarded  to  Miguel 
ScbwaitBer,  the  new  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
that  be  would  look  Into  the  ease  now.  Luls's 
mother  went  to  see  Mr.  SchweltEer.  He  asked 
her  for  the  names  of  the  two  farmer  prison- 
ers who  had  seen  Luis.  When  she  did  not 
give  him  the  names,  he  said  that  he  could 
not  help. 

By  now  no  one  had  seen  Luts  alive  for 
tev0fal  months.  Luls's  mother  and  his  rela- 
tives began  to  fear  that  he  had  been  tortured 
untn  he  died,  or  had  been  executed.  Then  last 
month  an  Item  appeared  in  the  Chilean  news- 
papers. The  iMMUea  of  Luis  Alberto  Oundel- 
man and  Jaime  Robo^am  Bravos  had  been 
found  In  a  charred  car  near  Pilar,  Argentina, 
outside  Buenos  Aires.  They  bore  a  sign  "Exe- 
cuted by  MIB."  the  underground  revolution- 
ary organization  in  Chile. 

Lola's  mothw  new  to  Buenos  Aires.  She 
went  to  Me  the  body.  She  saw  that  It  was  not 
her  son.  LuU  had  scars  on  his  left  hip  from 
a  childhood  operation.  B»  had  far  more  fill- 
ings in  his  teeth.  And  the  Identification  card 
had  his  name  misspelled. 

Luls's  mother  flaw  back  to  Chile.  She  went 
to  see  the  Minister  of  Justice.  Even  he 
doubted  the  evidence. 

Luls's  relatives  were  filled  with  horror.  They 
knew  what  lengths  the  Oovemment  had  gone 
to  In  staging  all  this.  They  knew  that  the 
Chlleana  must  have  had  support  outside  the 
country  to  create  such  an  elaborate  ruse. 
They  were  afraid  for  Luls's  mother  and  for 
her  life. 

Finally,  Luls's  mother  decided  to  leave. 
Not  because  she  was  afraid  for  herself.  But 
because  she  too  now  feared  that  Luis  Alberto 
Oundelman.  her  son.  no  longer  existed. 


for  brutality  against  political  prisoners  and 
for  other  violations  of  human  rights.  The 
charges  have  been  made  before  by  human- 
itarian organizations,  but  the  24-natlon 
0-A5.  has  never  before  so  forcefully  criticized 
a   member-state    for   political    terrorism. 

Numerous  examples  of  political  prisoners 
being  beaten,  tortured  and  sexually  abused, 
were  documented  in  the  176-page  report 
prepared  by  five  investigators  from  the  Or- 
ganization's Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  after  a  la-day  tour  of  the 
country  last  summer. 

The  task  force  included  one  representa- 
tive each  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  the 
United  States  and  Uruguay.  It  was  granted 
access  to  most  of  the  prtsons  In  which  polit- 
ical foes  of  the  military  rulers  were  being 
held  but  denied  access  to  several  prisons  most 
notorious  for  brutality.  That  the  ChUean 
Oovemment  gave  access  to  the  task  force 
was  not  untisual.  That  country  has  tradi- 
tionally maintained  a  posture  of  openness 
toward  its  Latin  American  neighbors. 

The  Chilean  Oovemment  has  not  denied 
specific  allegations,  but  charged  the  report 
contains  "important  and  grave  deficiencies." 
A  fuller  response  Is  expected,  and  the  entire 
matter  will  be  aired  when  the  Organization 
maeta  in  Oeneral  Assembly  next  spring. 

AXCKirnNA.  TOO 

The  government  of  Argentina,  which  was 
represented  In  the  task  force  that  chastised 
Chile,  has  itaelf  been  accused  of  political 
brutality.  Olga  Talamente,  an  American, 
has  charged  that  she  was  held  by  the 
Argentine  police  for  four  weeks  and  sub- 
jected to  beatings  and  electric  shock.  Ac- 
cording to  police,  she  was  arrested  on 
Nov.  11  with  12  Argentines  in  a  house 
that  contained  firearms  and  "other  subver- 
sive material."  A  state  of  siege  exists  In 
Argentina,  where  political  assassinations 
have  occurred  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  a 
day  since  Isabel  Martinez  Per6n  became 
President  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Juan,  last  July. 

Amkndment  No.  1061 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

PaOKIBITION     AOAINSr     Mn.rrART     assibtancx 
AWD  SALES  TO  CHn.Z 

Sbc.  19.  (a)  No  military  or  sectiritr  sup- 
porting asadstance  may  be  furnished  "under 
the  Foreign  Aeslstance  Act  of  1961;  no  sale  of 
defense  artloles  or  servloes  may  be  made,  no 
credits  (Including  participations  In  credits) 
may  be  extended,  and  no  loan  may  be  guar- 
anteed, under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act; 
and  no  license  Issued  under  secUoin  414  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  for  the  ex- 
port of  any  arms,  ammunition,  cr  Imple- 
ments of  war  (Including  technical  data  re- 
lating thereto)  may  be  effective,  with  respect 
to  Chile. 

(b)  No  deliveries  of  any  such  assistance, 
any  such  defense  articles  or  services,  or 
any  such  arms,  ammunition,  or  In^lements 
of  war  (Including  technical  data  relating 
thereto)  may  be  made  to  Chile  on  and  after 
.^0  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 


HANDGUN  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT- 
S.  1880 


O.AB.  AcBxxa  That  Cnnje  Usxs  ToaTtrax 
The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
criticized  the  military  Oovemment  of  Chile 


AicxNDicxirr  wo.  losa 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  an  amendment  for  Mr.  Bath, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1880)  to  amend  the  Oun  Control 
Act  of  1968  and  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  and  other  laws  to  strengthen 
existing  law  enforcement  authority  to 
curb  violent  crime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 


ment by  Senator  Bath  and  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rbcoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state* 
ment  and  amendment  were  oxdered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcorb,  as  follows: 

STATXICXNT  BT   SXlirATOR  Batb 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  which 
I  chair,  has  conducted  extensive  inveatlga- 
tlons  on  a  broad  range  of  proposed  firearms 
legislation. 

These  earlier  efforts,  from  1963-1968,  es- 
tablished that  the  availability  of  foreign 
made,  easily  concealable,  often  inexpensive 
handguns,  with  no  legitimate  sporting  pur- 
poses, constituted  a  serious  threat  to  law 
enforcement,  to  the  public  safety  and  wel- 
fare, and  to  the  Integrity  of  state  firearms 
control  laws.  That  Act  which  was  written 
and  developed  by  the  Subcommittee  banned 
their  importation. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that 
Congressional  intent  was  effectively  oircum- 
vented  by  enterprising  firms  In  the  United 
States  that  flooded  the  market  with  the 
very  crime  guns  whose  avallabUlty  Congress 
had  Intended  to  ctirtaU  by  the  1968  ban  on 
non-sporting  imports.  As  a  consequence  the 
Subcommittee's  1968  findings  regarding  the 
availability  of  these  crime  guns  are  unfortu- 
nately still  valid  today. 

In  1972  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  68-25, 
passed  my  bill  to  apply  to  all  commercial 
handgun  sales  the  criteria  applied  only  to 
Imported  handguns.  Unfortxmately,  the 
H  use  failed  to  act  on  this  measure. 

This  approach,  now  Title  n  of  my  Violent 
Crime  uid  Repeat  Offender  Control  Act  of 
1976.  S.  1880.  targets  crime  guns.  Such  a 
weapon  was  used  to  kill  Robert  Kennedy, 
to  gun  down  Oovemor  Wallace  and  was  re- 
portedly fired  at  President  Ford  in  San 
Francisco. 

Our  extensive  study  has  clearly  docu- 
mented that  these  lethal  weapons,  whose 
only  purpose  is  to  kUl,  are  the  favorites  of 
murderers,  armed  robbers  and  gun-wleldlng 
assailants  who  terrorize  our  communities. 
It  is  this  concealabUlty  that  is  uniquely  ap- 
pealing. The  former  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  (ATF)  put 
it  quite  succinctly  when  he  told  the  Sub- 
committee: 

"What  (criminals)  want  are  smaU,  com- 
pact, light  weapons.  They  want  weapons 
with  no  handgrip  or  sights  to  catch  In  a 
pocket.  ConcealabUlty  is  the  prime  requl- 
6lte." 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It;  we  are 
talking  about  tens  of  thousands  of  murders 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  assaults  and 
robberies. 

Ten  years  ago  43  percent  of  all  homicides 
were  by  handguns.  Today,  nearly  7  in  10  In- 
volves a  handgun! 

In  the  same  decade  more  than  60  police 
oflloers  were  murdered  by  assailants  with 
handguns;  last  year  alone  10,000  of  our  citi- 
zens were  murdered  with  handguns  I 

My  approach  does  not  focus  on  the  mll» 
lions  of  law-abiding  citizens  who  own  fire- 
arms, significantly  less  than  1  percent  of 
which  are  used  In  crime,  but  only  on  those 
small  belly  guns  with  no  ^wrtlng  purposes. 
Some  critics  claim  that  this  approach  is 
meaningless  and  only  an  Illusion.  The  facts 
are  to  the  contrary.  According  to  Treasury 
ofllclals,  substantially  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  handguns  used  In  crime  would  be  pro- 
hibited under  this  approach! 

Since  April  of  this  year  we  have  been  hold- 
ing a  series  of  hearings  designed  to  explore 
current  and  suggested  additional  Initiatives 
to  more  effectively  curb  the  senseless  slaugh- 
ter of  innocent  human  twlngs  and  the  ever- 
escalating  .aumber  of  armed  assaults  and 
robberies  Involving  handguns.  Over  the  past 
8  months  we  have  heard  testimony  from 
numerous  witnesses  Including  Attorney  Oen-i 
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eral  Levi  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  David  IilaodonaJd. 

Nonaportlng,  easily  concealable  handguns 
are  of  no  use  to  the  American  sports  shooter 
or  target  shooter,  but  are  found  in  an  over- 
whelming numl>er  of  gun-related  crimes.  It 
is  time  we  put  an  end  to  this  American 
tragedy. 

Last  June,  when  I  Introduced  the  Handgun 
Crime  Control  Act  (Title  II  of  S.  1880)  I  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  establishment  of  a 
mandatory  waiting  period  for  ail  handgun 
sales  in  order  to  give  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials  workable  law  enforcement  tools 
to  help  insure  that  felons  and  other  pMaons 
ciirrently  prohibited  by  law  from  posaeaa- 
ing  or  purchasing  handguna  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  handguns. 

Such  a  procedure,  which  was,  in  part,  the 
focus  of  our  April  hearing  is  aimed  at  pre- 
venting felons,  the  insane,  and  other  pro- 
hibited piuxhasers,  and  not  sportspeople  and 
otherwise  law-abiding  persons,  from  purchas- 
ing handguns. 

Presently,  the  law  does  not  provide  a  pro- 
cedure to  check  whether  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser Is  a  prohibited  one.  All  a  felon  must 
do  to  obtain  a  handgun,  If  age  21  and  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State  In  which  the  purchase  Is 
made,  is  sign  an  aflldavlt  disclaiming  a  crim- 
inal record.  Treasury  studies  have  revealed 
that  approximately  3  percent  of  all  such 
sales  are  made  to  felons.  The  proportion  of 
felons  purchasing  from  unsuspecting  private 
sellers  is  estimated  to  be  significantly  higher. 

I  am  likewise  concerned  atwut  the  grow- 
ing pattern  of  illicit  Interstate  traffic  In  fire- 
arms or  "gun-running"  In  vlcriatlon  of  Fed- 
eral law.  Treasury  Department  studies  pre- 
sented to  the  Subcommittee  In  April  clearly 
demonstrated  the  serious  Impact  that  such 
criminal  Etctlvlty  has  had  In  major,  particu- 
larly northern  cities.  The  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  conducted  a  study  to 
determine,  among  other  things,  the  source  of 
handguns  used  In  street  crimes.  The  agents 
found  that  of  2,646  traceable  weapons  seized 
In  New  York  City,  77  percent  were  traced  out 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  fact,  one  south- 
ern State  supplied  five  times  as  many  of  the 
handguns  seized  In  New  York  City  as  did  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  Detroit,  92  percent 
of  the  traceable  handguns  were  from  sources 
out  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Of  course,  the 
interstate  traffic  in  handguns  between  un- 
licensed persons  is  Illegal  under  existing  Fed- 
eral law. 

This  ever-Increasing  illegal  traffic  is  sus- 
tained. In  part,  by  multiple  purchases  of 
handguns.  Such  sales  are  currently  unlim- 
ited. The  abuses  are  legion.  For  example,  we 
heard  testimony  about  a  case  in  which  an 
individual  purchased,  legally,  136  handguns 
In  seven  months,  and  then  sold  them  out  of 
the  trunk  of  his  car  In  a  major  urban  area. 

My  "Handgun  Crime  Control  Act"  addresses 
most  of  the  problems  involving  handgun 
violence.  In  addition  to  the  ban  on  the  crime 
guns,  it  provides  Increased  penalties  for 
those  convicted  of  using  guns  in  crimes;  it 
prohibits  the  modification  of  handguns  so 
as  to  circumvent  the  ban;  it  requires  that 
lost  or  stolen  handguns  be  reported;  it  pro- 
vides increased  penalties  for  "gun-ninners"; 
and  it  requires  that  cases  involving  the  use 
of  handguna  be  handled  expeditiously  by 
the  courts. 

Today,  however,  I  am  Introducing  addi- 
tional provisions  which  will  significantly 
strengthen  this  measure.  I  am  particularly 
appreciative  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice so  generously  responded  to  my  request 
for  assistance  In  drafting  these  amendments. 

The  amendments  provide  the  following  law 
enforcement  tools : 

a.  Waiting  Period.  To  help  assure  that  in- 
dividuals and  dealers  are  not  unsuspectingly 
selling  handguns  to  felons  and  other  pro- 
hibited persons,  my  amendment  requires 
that  the  actual  receipt  of  a  handgun  be 
delayed  for  a  period  of  not  mem  than  eight- 
een days  during  i^ilch  time  Federal   and 


local  authorities  will  conduct  a  crime  records 
check. 

b.  Multiple  Handgun  Purchases.  In  order 
to  prohibit  high  volume  Illegal  handgun 
traffic  my  amendment  would  not  permit  the 
purchase  of  more  than  one  handgun  each 
year  except  for  extraordinary  circumstances, 
such  as  those  involving  the  loss,  theft  or 
permanent  malfunction  of  a  handgun. 

c.  5aZe  to  Felons.  Under  current  law  it  is 
not  illegal  for  a  private  person  to  sell  hand- 
guns to  felons  and  other  prohibited  persons. 
To  plug  this  gaping  loophole  my  amend- 
ment prohibits  such  Intentional  sales. 

d.  "Go-Between".  The  intermediate  piw- 
chaser  Is  frequently  a  vital  link  In  the  chain 
of  Illicit  handgun  traffic.  Without  strong  evi- 
dence of  conspiracy  such  persons  currently 
are  not  succes.^fully  prosecuted.  My  amend- 
ment cures  this  defect  by  making  such  spe- 
cific conduct  a  violation  of  the  1968  Act. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  problem  of  hand- 
gun crime  readily  recognizes  the  Incredible 
complexities  Involved  in  these  Issues  and 
should  also  recognize  that  we  cannot  hoi>e 
to  solve  them  through  the  imposition  of 
simplistic  solutions.  My  Handgun  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  as  reinforced  by  the  amendments 
I  Introduce  today,  is  not  aimed  at  the  legiti- 
mate sports  shooter  or  sporting  handgun, 
but  is  tough  on  the  kinds  of  firearms  used 
as  Instruments  of  terror  and  those  people 
who  would  use  them  In  that  manner. 

It  Is  not  everything  some  would  want.  For 
example,  it  does  not  incorporate  costly  and 
unworkable  licensing  and  registration  pro- 
visions imposed  by  measures  such  as  S.  1447; 
it  does  not  require  national  confiscation  as 
In  S.  760;  or  regional  confiscation  as  In 
S.  2163.  It  is  far  more  than  others  are  pre- 
pared to  accept,  for  example.  S.  141  which 
would  repeal  all  existing  control  or  S.  2186 
offered  by  the  President.  These  I  have  con- 
sistently rejected,  as  have  overwhelming 
majorities  of  our  colleagues. 

We  cannot  fulfill  the  obligation  of  our 
office  by  unnecessarily  raising  public  ex- 
pectations and  then  dEishlng  them  again.  I 
believe,  however,  that  my  approach  repre- 
sents a  workable  measure  which  can  pass 
the  Congress,  can  become  law,  will  save  lives 
and  reduce  crime.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  this  effort. 

Amendment  No.  1062 

On  page  2,  after  line  16,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  clauses: 

(7)  the  absence  of  effective  law  enforce- 
ment investigation  to  determine  whether 
a  handgim  purchaser  has  a  prior  criminal 
record  contributes  to  the  easy  availability 
of  handguns  for  criminal  purposes;  and 

(8)  that  the  imposition  of  a  short  waiting 
period  prior  to  the  purchase  of  a  handgun 
would  not  unduly  Inconvenience  a  law-abid- 
ing citizen  and  would  give  law  enforcement 
agencies  adequate  time  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  prospective  purchaser  has  a  prior  crim- 
inal record. 

On  page  2,  line  12  following  the  semicolon 
strike  "and". 

On  page  2,  line  16  strike  "."  and  insert  ";". 

On  page  11,  line  21  strike  "  " ". 

On  page  11,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(r)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  transfer  a  handgun  to  a  per- 
son, other  than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer.  Or  licensed  dealer,  unless  the 
transferee  appears  in  person  at  the  place  of 
business  of  the  licensed  lmp)orter,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer  and: 

"(1)  the  licensed  dealer  receives  from  the 
transferee  a  sworn  statement  in  a  form  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  and  stating  the 
name,  place  ,of  residence,  birth  date,  and 
birth  place  of  the  transferee  as  well  as  the 
Jurisdiction  (local),  other  than  the  trans- 
feree's residence,  where  the  transferee  In- 
tends to  maintain  the  handgun.  The  state- 


ment shall  indicate  whether  the  transferee 
Is  entitled  to  receive  and  maintain  the  hand- 
gun under  applicable  Federal  law,  state  law, 
and  published  ordinance  applicable  in  the 
locale  where  the  residence  Is  maintained  or 
where  the  handgun  will  be  maintained; 

"(2)  the  licensed  dealer  receives  from  the 
transferee  a  statement  indicating  the  name 
and  address  of  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  for  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  transferee's 
residence  and  the  Jurisdiction  where  the 
handgun  is  to  be  maintained; 

"(3)  the  licensed  dealer  receives  from  the 
transfnve  a  true  copy  of  any  permit  or 
license  required  by  any  state  law  or  pub- 
lished ordinance  applicable  in  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  transferee's  residence  or  in  the 
Jurisdiction  where  the  handgun  will  be 
maintained,  as  well  as  a  sworn  statement 
containing  any  Information  required  by  a 
state  law  or  published  ordinance  applicable 
to  the  transferee; 

"(4)  the  licensed  dealer  receives  from  the 
transferee  identification  sufficient  to  eetab- 
lish,  under  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
transferee  is  the  person  claimed  to  be.  and 
that  the  residence  is  at  the  address  stated  in 
the  transferee's  sworn  statement; 

"(6)  the  licensed  dealer  has.  prior  to  de- 
livery of  the  handgun,  forwarded  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mall  (rettim  receipt  re- 
quested) : 

"(A)  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  residence  of  the  trans- 
feree and  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
of  any  other  Jurisdiction  where  the  trans- 
feree indicates  in  the  sworn  statement  that 
the  handgun  will  be  kept: 

"(i)  a  copy  of  the  sworn  statement,  in  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(11)  a  request  that  the  officers  verify  the 
Identity  and  state  and  local  record  of  the 
transferee,  to  determine  whether  the  owner- 
ship or  possession  of  the  handgun  would  be  a 
violation  of  a  Federal  or  state  law  or  any 
published  ordinance  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  transferee's  residence  or  the  Jvirlsdiction 
where  the  handgun  will  be  kept;  and 

"(B)  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion: 

"(1)  a  copy  of  the  sworn  statement  in  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(11)  a  request  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  check  the  records  of  the  Iden- 
tification Division  to  determine  whether 
those  records  indicate  that  the  transferee 
is  barred  from  owning  or  possessing  a  hand- 
gun under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section. 

"The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall 
submit  to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohcl,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
within  five  working  days  of  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  request  under  this  subsection, 
the  results  of  the  record  check.  If  the  trans- 
feree is  ineligible  under  Federal  or  state  law 
or  local  ordinance  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  shall,  within  five 
working  days,  notify  the  licensed  dealer  and 
the  proper  chief  law  enforcement  offlcer(s) 
of  such  ineligibility. 

"(6)  the  licensed  dealer  has  received  return 
receipts  indicating  that  the  copies  of  the 
statements  were  received  or  has  had  the 
statements  returned  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  addressee  to  accept  the  mailing; 

"(7)  the  licensed  dealer  has  either: 

"(A)  received  reports  from  all  law  enforce- 
ment officers  named  in  the  statement  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  stat- 
ing that  the  records  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  of  the  law  enforcement 
officers  do  not  indicate  that  the  transferee 
is  prohibited  from  owning  or  possessing  a 
handgun;  or 

"(B)  waited  eighteen  days  (excluding  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays  and  legal  holidays)  from  the 
time  that  the  licensed  dealer  forwarded  all 
materials  required  to  be  submitted  to  law 
enforcement  officers  and  has  received  all  in- 
formation required  from  the  transferee. 


tarw  wlUfully  falls  to  obtain  a  criminal 
neord  form  pursuant  to  the  following  pro- 
owtum: 

"(A)  tbe  transferae  appears  In  person  at 
the  bualu—  pramiaea  of  a  licensed  dealer  In 
ordor  to  provlds  the  sworn  statement  and 
■uttabla  Identlflcation  as  would  be  required 
undar  auhaectloo  (r)  If  the  licensed  Importer, 
llcen—d  manufacturo-,  or  licensed  dealer 
were  tha  transferor; 

"(B)  the  Ucenaed  dealer  has  taken  ttie 
atepa  provided  In  sutaeectlon  (r)  to  assure 
that  the  aale  by  tbe  transferor  Is  In  accord 
with  FMleral,  sUte  and  local  law; 

"(C)  tbe  transferee  has  paid  the  licensed 
dealer  a  fee,  not  to  exceed  »10.  prescribed 
by  the  aecretary  for  the  action  taken  by  the 
Uoansad  dealer: 

"(D)  the  transferee  has  received,  by  mall 
or  in  panon.  two  criminal  record  forms  fR»n 
the  Uoensed  dealer,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Beoiwtary.  Indloatlnc  that  the  Ucensed  deal- 
has  not  received  Information  within  tbe 
period  prescribed  in  subsection  (r)  to  Indl- 
caU  that  the  transferee  Is  prohibited  from 
owning  or  possessing  or  purchasing  a  band- 
gun  under  raderal,  stete  or  local  Uw; 

"(>)  the  transferee  has  presented  one 
criminal  record  form  prescribed  In  subpara- 
graph (D)  to  the  transfer^'  prior  to  trans- 
fer of  the  handgun;  and 

"(F)  the  transferee  has  retained  the  other 
criminal  record  form  as  venflcatlon  of  com- 
pliance with  this  subsection.  The  provisions 
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Ttaa  proiflslaas  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  ^»pty  to  the  loan  or  rental  of  a  fliearm 
to  aoy  person  for  temporary  use  for  lawful 
sporting  purposes. 

"(sXl)  It  sbaU  be  unlawful  for  a  person 
other  than  a  ttoanssd  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  Ucenaed  dealer  to  purchase 
or  nealve  a  handgun  from  another  person, 
othar  than  a  llcwised  Importer,  licensed  man- 
ufacturer, or  licensed  dealer  If  the  trans- 


of  thla  subsection  shall  not  npplj  to  the  loan 
or  rental  of  a  handgun  for  temporary  use 
for  lawful  sporting  purposes;  or  the  sale, 
ileUvery,  purchase  or  receipt  between  Im- 
mediate family  members. 

"(3)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  a  person, 
other  than  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  man- 
ufacturer, or  Ucensed  dealer,  to  seU  or  trans- 
rer  a  handgun  to  another  person,  other  than 
K  Uoensed  Importer,  llcenssd  manufacturer, 
or  Ucensed  dealer  If  the  transferor  wlllfuUy 
rails  to  require  that: 

(A)  the  tranaferee  first  presents  a  signed 
certificate  from  a  licensed  dealer,  pursuant 
to  tl^e  provisions  of  subsection  (1)(E)  of 
this  subsection,  to  the  transferor,  stating 
that  the  transferee  is  not  prohibited  from 
iwnlng.  pnesessliifc  or  purchsslng  a  hand- 
pin  under  federal,  state,  or  local  law. 

(t)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
utd  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  *jyi  Plre- 
irwa  shaU  not  retain  the  record  of  any  n^m^ 
ir  address  If  such  record  was  obuined  solely 
;>urBaant  to  requests  provided  for  In  subsec- 
:lons  (r)  and  (s).  unless  the  crime  check  re- 
realed  that  the  transferee's  sworn  statement 
ras  perjurious  or  false. 

(u)(l)  It  ShaU  be  unUwful  for  any 
iloenssd  Importer,  licensed  manufacturer, 
loansed  dealer  or  licensed  collector  to  sell 
>r  transfer  two  or  more  hmTiHgtinf  to  tbe 
person,  other  than  another  licensed  Im- 
yortar,  licensed  manufacturer,  Ucenaed  deal- 
ir  or  Ucensed  ooUector.  In  tbe  same  calendar 
rears,  unless  tbe  transferee  has  obtalnsd 
irlar  approval  of  the  purchase  from  the  Sec- 
■etary.  Hie  Secretary  shaU  Issue  regulations 
myvUUng  for  an  exc^>tlon.  In  such  situations 
ks  the  theft,  loss  or  permanent  malfunction 
>f  a  handgun. 

(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person. 
3tber   than   a   llceneed    Importer,   licensed 

lufaeturer,  licensed  dealer  or  Ucenaed 
xrileetor  to  purchase  or  receive  two  or  more 
liandgtms  in  tbe  same  calendar  year  unless 
lie  person  has  obtained  prior  approval  of 
■h»  porehass  ftom  tha  Secretary.  The  Seere- 
iary  tfiaU  Issue  rsgnlatlons  providing  for  an 


exception  In  such  situations  as  the  theft, 
loss  or  permanent  malfunction  of  a  hand- 
gun, or  the  receipt  of  a  handgun  from  a 
Tomaitm  of  the  transferee's  immediate  famUy. 

"(V)  It  ShaU  be  iinlawful  for  any  person, 
other  than  a  Ucensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  Ucensed  dealer,  who  pur- 
chases or  receives  a  handgun  with  tbe  pur- 
pose of  seUlng  or  transferring  that  bandgiin 
to  another  person  to  seU  or  transfer  that 
handgun  to  another  person  unless  It  Is 
known,  or  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve, that  transfer  or  possession  of  the  band- 
gun  would  be  in  accordance  with  Federal  law 
and  with  state  law  and  any  published  ordi- 
nance appUcable  at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery 
or  other  dlspoaltlon. 

"(w)  it  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
seU  or  transfer  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
to  any  person  who  the  transferor  knows  or 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  is  prohibited 
from  shipping,  transporting  or  receiving  a 
firearm  or  ammunition  under  subsections 
(g)  or  (h)  of  this  section." 


NOTICE  CONCKRNINO  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMTTHEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Samuel  K.  Skinner,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
UJS.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
James  R.  Thompson,  resigned. 

Arthur  J.  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
UJS.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Illinois  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Har- 
lan R.  Hosch,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  November  17.  1975, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
I>ear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 18,  1975,  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room 
2228,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  BulldUig,  on 
the  following  nominations: 

Gerald  B.  TJoflat,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  fifth  circuit, 
vice  Brjran  Simpson,  retired. 

John  F.  Grady,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois,  vice  Edwin  A.  Robson,  retired. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  these  nominations 
shall,  not  later  than  24  hours  prior  to 
such  hearing,  file  in  writing,  with  the 
committee  a  request  to  be  heard  and  a 
statement  of  their  prepared  testimony. 

TTie  subcommittee  will  consist  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCul- 
LAN),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HR08XA) ,  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  scheduled  a  hearing  for 


Tuesday,  November  11, 1975,  at  2  pjn.,  in 
room  2228  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  following  Joint  resolutions: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  29.  Proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  the  human 
rights  of  pupils  attending  public  schools. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  40.  Proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  freedom  from 
forced  assignment  to  schools  or  Jobs  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  60.  Proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  open  admissions 
to  public  schools. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  137.  Proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  insure  the  right  of  stu- 
dents to  attend  their  neighborhood  pub- 
lic schools. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  and  other  interested 
parties,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  S.  30, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended,  for 
Friday,  November  14,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3110,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

We  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior or  his  representative  to  testify  at 
the  hearing. 

If  anyone  has  any  questions  regarding 
the  hearing,  they  may  call  D.  Michael 
Harvey,  deputy  chief  counsel  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  224-1076. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I 
wish  to  advise  my  colleagues  and  the  pub- 
lie  that  the  following  hearings  and  busi- 
ness meetings  have  been  scheduled  before 
the  committee  for  the  next  2  weeks : 

November  11:  House-Senate  confer- 
ence, 3:30  p.m.,  room  S-207,  Capitol— 
Hit.  3474,  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  authorization. 
1976. 

November  12:  Full  committee,  10  ajn., 
room  3110 — Business  meeting.  Pending 
calendar  business. 

November  13:  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee,  10  am.,  room  3110— 
Hearing,  S.  867,  Fire  Island  Amend- 
ments; S.  2158.  ^cksburg  authorization 
incresise;  S.  1689,  to  amend  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  Act  ol 
1972:  and  S.  1847,  to  authorize  101st 
Airborne  Division  Association  to  erect 
memorial  in  District  of  Columbia. 

November  17:  Environment  and  Land 
Resources  Subcommittee,  10  a.m. — room 
3110 — Hearing,  S.  2125,  issuance  of  per- 
mits on  public  domain  forest  lands  for 
outdoor  recreation. 

November  17:  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  9:30 
a.m. — room  2228 — Hearing,  Investigation 
of  ERDA  contract  to  Bechtel  Corp. 

November  18:  Full  committee,  10  a.m. — 
room  3110 — Hearing,  Alaska  D-2  lands 
proposals,  S.  1687  and  8. 1688. 

November    19:    Pull    committee,    10 
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ajn. — room  3110 — Business  Meeting 
Pending  calendar  business. 

November  20:  Full  committee,  10 
ajn. — room  3110 — Hearing,  Alaska  D-2 
lands  proposals,  S.  1687  and  S.  1688. 

November  21.  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  10 
a.m. — room  2228 — ^Hearing,  Investigation 
of  ERDA  contract  to  Bechtel  Corp. 

December  1:  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  10 
a.m. — ^room  3110 — ^Hearing,  Investigation 
of  ERDA  contract  to  Bechtel  Corp. 


on  amendments  being  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator CuKK,  the  chief  sponsor  of  S.  1532. 
The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:00  aon.  in 
324  Russell  Building.  Oral  testimony  will 
be  limited  to  10  minutes.  Anyone  wishing 
to  testify  should  contact  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  at  224-2035. 


NOTICE  OF  NOMINATION  HEARING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  has  scheduled 
a  hearing  on  the  nominations  of  Peter 
D.  Walther.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  John  Stiles  Irving,  Jr.,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  13,  1975  at  9:30  ajn.  in 
room  4232,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Persons  interested  in  giving  testi- 
mony or  submitting  statements  should 
contact  Donald  Elisburg,  General  Coun- 
sel, Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, room  4233,  Ex.  4-7665. 


ANNOUNCJEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
public  hearings  before  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber 17,  at  9:30  a.m.,  room  2228  Dlrksen. 
November  21,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  room 
2228  Dlrksen,  and  December  1.  at  10  ajn. 
in  room  3110  Dtrltsen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  hearings  have  been  scheduled  in 
order  to  receive  information  regarding 
a  research  contract  issued  by  the  former 
Office  of  Coal  Research  to  Bechtel,  Inc.. 
raising  a  possible  conflict  of  interest. 

Witnesses  who  have  been  or  will  be 
invited  to  testify  include  officials  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  officials  of  Bechtel. 

For  further  information,  you  may  wish 
to  contact  Mr.  Ben  Yamagata,  of  the 
subcommittee  staff,  on  extension  49894. 
Those  wishing  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment for  the  hearing  record  should  write 
to  the  Energy  Research  and  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  3106  DirlEsen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 


NOTICE  OF  ADDITIONAL  HEARINOS 
ON  S.  1532— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS  ACT 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  advise  all  interested  persons 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production,  Marketing,  and  Stabilisa- 
tion of  Prices  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  will  hold  an  addi- 
tional hearing  on  November  17  on  S. 
1532.  This  hearing  will  focus  q;>eciflcally 


RESCHEDULING  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
ECKERD  NOMINATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  hearings  scheduled 
for  tomorrow,  November  11,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Jack  Eckerd  to  be  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Admlnlstra- 
tion  are  canceled.  The  hearings  have 
been  rescheduled  for  Thursday,  Novem- 
ba  13  at  10  ajn.  in  nxHn  3302,  Diricsen 
Building.  The  committee  will  hear  from 
Claude  Kliic.  of  norlda. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ZIONISM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  30th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  is  expected  to  take  up  considera- 
tion of  a  resolution  condemning  Zionism 
as  being  racist  in  origin. 

Those  of  us  who  have  maintained  our 
strong  support  for  the  United  Nations, 
during  some  very  adverse  times,  were 
shocked  when  the  Social,  Hiunanitarian, 
and  CMtural  Committee  of  the  U.N.  voted 
on  October  17  in  support  of  a  resolution 
condemning  Zionism. 

Having  failed  last  summer  in  their 
drive  to  oust  Israel  from  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  this  fall,  the  Arab  States 
have  nevertheless  launched  an  attack  on 
a  new  front — that  of  challenging  the 
legitimacy  of  Israel  herself — a  creature 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Those  of  us  who  have  voiced  our  con- 
cern that  the  executive  branch  may  not 
be  as  responsive  as  it  should  be  to  Third 
World  issues,  and  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  is  not  given  a  higher 
priority  in  our  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions, now  find  ourselves  stymied  in  our 
ability  to  affect  these  policy  considera- 
tions due  to  anti-Israeli  actions  taken 
within  the  U.N. 

The  anti-Israeli  sentiment  within  the 
United  Nations  system  has  already  taken 
its  toll  on  U.S.  contributions  to  U.N.  pro- 
grams. In  March  of  this  year,  the  Con- 
gress slashed  nearly  $30  million  from  the 
administration's  request  for  the  U.N.  vol- 
untary progrsmis — the  biggest  cut  coming 
in  the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram. EarUer,  our  contribution  to 
UNESCO  was  stopped;  more  recently, 
UH.  supporters  within  the  Congress  lost 
our  battle  to  save  funds  for  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization.  Just  last 
week,  the  Senate  eliminated  fiscal  year 
1977  authorizations  for  the  U.N.  volim- 
tary  programs  pending  developments  at 
the  United  Nations  on  the  issue  of  Israel. 
We  were  fortunate  to  avoid  a  proposed 
cutback  of  $43.7  million  from  the  fiscal 
1976  authorization  for  these  programs. 
However,  we  still  have  the  appropriations 
process  to  go  through,  and  if  the  anti- 
Zionist   resolution   passes   the   General 


Assembly,  we  wHl  most  probably  lose 
these  funds. 

Passage  of  the  anti-Zionist  resolution 
by  the  30th  General  Assembly  would  also 
effectively  end  the  negotiations  with  the 
Group  of  77  on  international  economic 
issues — ^negotiations  strongly  supported 
by  key  members  of  the  Congress  who 
played  an  instrumental  role  in  fashioning 
the  proposals  submitted  by  our  Govern- 
ment at  the  Seventh  Special  Session. 
This  would,  indeed,  be  a  tragic  departure 
from  the  momentum  built  up  within  our 
Government  to  respond  in  a  ix>sitive  and 
much-needed  manner  to  the  legitimate 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  Group  of  77. 

I  have  never  seen  the  anti-U.N.  senti- 
ment within  the  Congress  so  strong  in  my 
17  years  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  It  is  ironical 
that  tuiti-Israeli  actions  within  the 
United  Nations  only  serve  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  those  elements  in  the  Con- 
gress and  this  country  who  want  to  get 
the  United  States  out  of  the  17 .N.  and  the 
U.N.  out  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  the  United  Nations  stands  at  the 
crossroads  as  we  play  out  what  could  be 
the  tragedy  of  mankind.  I  would  only 
hope  that  the  Third  World  countries 
could  rise  above  what  personal  grievances 
they  might  have  about  our  conduct  at 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  assist  us  in 
rejecting  the  anti-Zionist  resolution.  I 
urge  that  these  nations  not  turn  their 
back  on  the  United  Nations. 


S.  2608— GEOTHERMAL  ENERGY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  the  Rscord  to  show  that  I  cosponsor 
S.  2608,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  exhaustion  of 
geothermal  steam  and  geothermal  re- 
sources. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  the 
investment  incentives  necessary  to  de- 
velop our  geothermal  energy  resources. 
The  utilization  of  our  geothermal  re- 
sources can  be  instrumental  in  averting 
future  energy  shortages,  if  development 
is  undertaken  in  the  immediate  future. 
Geothermal  energy  production  has  been 
throughly  researched  by  the  Federal  In- 
teragency Panel  for  Geothermal  Energy 
Research  and  ERDA,  and  their  reports 
reveal  that  up  to  20,000  megawatts  of 
electrical  generating  capacity  can  be 
achieved  by  1985.  This  capacity  is  equal 
to  almost  300  million  barrels  per  year 
of  low  sulfur  crude  oil. 

However,  the  1985  goal  of  20,000  mega- 
watts of  geothermally  generated  electric 
power  will  not  be  realized  unless  incen- 
tives are  enacted  by  this  Congress.  Al- 
though geothermal  energy  is  currently 
available  for  commercial  development, 
and  the  technological  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  development  of  geothermal 
sites  are  insignificant  compared  to  syn- 
thetic fuel  develoixnent,  there  are  still 
tremendous  financial  costs  that  the  in- 
dustry must  overcome  in  order  to  make 
geothermsd  energy  available  on  a  wide 
scale. 

The  high  cost  of  drilling  for  geothermal 
deposits  in  hard  rocks,  accomp)anied  by 
high  temperatures  and  corrosive  fluids, 
and  the  subsequent  necessity  for  drilling 
replacement  wells  at  each  development 
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siteto  maintain  a  constant  stream  of 
energy,  hinders  the  promotion  of  geo- 
thennal  power.  The  chief  barrier  Is  the 
lack  of  sufficient  incentives  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital. 

TUB  bill,  S.  2608,  would  address  this 
problem  and  offer  the  Investment  incen- 
tives required  to  attract  adeqiiate  capital. 
This  would  be  achieved  fay  granting  a  de- 
duction from  taxable  income  of  25  per- 
coit  of  tlie  gross  income  from  the  prop- 
erty and  allowing  the  current  deduction 
of  exploring  expenses  as  well  as  Intangi- 
ble drilling  and  development  costs. 

I  b^eve  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  greatly  benefit  our  Nation's  best 
interests.  Oeothermal  power  will  help  us 
decrease  our  dependency  on  foreign  oil 
by  supplementing  our  dwindling  domestic 
sources  of  energy.  In  my  own  State  of 
IdsJio.  the  production  of  geothermal  en- 
ergy offers  particularly  worthwhile  op- 
P(»tunitie8.  The  test  results  to  date  in  the 
Raft  Rtvo*  area  are  extremely  encour- 
aging. Representing  a  State  which  is  an 
historical  user  of  geothermal  energy,  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
proposal. 

FLOOD  INSURANCE— IS- IT  LAND 
USE? 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  B«r.  President,  on 
June  23  of  this  year  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Subcommittee  on  Housing  held  over- 
slept hearings  on  the  Federal  flood  in- 
surance program.  This  hearing  took 
3lace  during  floor  debate  on  the  disputed 
^ew  Hampshire  Senate  seat.  Due  to  the 
Abbreviated  nature  of  the  hearings  I 
isked  the  Acting  Administrator,  Robert 
Hunter,  to  submit  written  responses  to 
ny  questions. 

A  response  to  my  June  30  request  was 
lot  forthcoming  until  September  17.  This 
jart  of  the  hearing  record  was  not 
}rlnted  In  the  usual  manner.  In  order 
;or  my  colleagues  to  have  the  full  benefit 
)f  Mr.  Hunter's  statement,  I  want  to 
(hare  the  exchange  with  my  colleagues. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
iir.  Hunter's  argument  justifying  de- 
lial  of  flood  Insiurance  to  existing  homes 
n  flood-prone  areas  should  the  com- 
nunity  fall  to  adopt  the  Federal  land 
ise  requirements. 

Mr.  Hxmter  ignores  the  fact  that  ex- 
Btlng  dwellings  are  subject  to  no  addl- 
ional  requirements  when  they  become 
»Ugfl)le  for  subsidized  Insurance  and  that 
he  program  would  be  self -enforcing 
hrough  the  compliance  certification  on 
in  Individual's  policy.  By  denying  these 
ndhriduals  flood  Insurance  we  are  going 
ugainst  the  ultimate  goals  of  the  pro- 
Tam — ^insurance  protection  from  flood 


^  We  are  establishing  a  highly  dangerous 
1  irecedent  An  Individual  is  not  only  held 
1  lortage  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
1  he  actions  of  his  community  by  the 
'  rithhddlng  of  Federal  aid  but  Is  penal- 
1  Bed  by  the  denial  of  conventional  mart- 
I  age  money  on  his  existing  dwelling 
( tierri}y  rendering  the  property  virtually 
isakable. 

The  hlstmic  Federal,  State,  and  local 
]  rtaticmshlpg  n^ilch  Mr.  Himter  praises 
I  re  rl^t  now  being  circumvented  by  the 


long  arm  of  the  Flood  Insiursuice  Admin- 
istration reaching  through  the  local 
banker  and  forcing  mandatory  land  use 
requirements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
change  of   letters   be    printed   in    the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TT.S.  SXNATX. 

Wtuhington.  DJO^  June  30.  197S. 
Mr.  J.  RoBXBT  Htmrn, 
Acting  AdminUtrator,  Federal  Flood  Insur- 
ance Program,  Department  of  Housing 
and    Urban   Development,    Washington, 
D.C. 
DBAS  Mk.  Huntkb:  Aa  a  foUow-up  to  the 
Flood  Insurance  hearings  held  on  June  23, 
1976.  I  ask  that  you  respond  to  the  following 
questions  In  writing  in  order  that  we  may 
complete  the  hearing  record: 

1.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  your  testimony  you 
Identlfled  the  major  goal  of  the  Flood  Insur- 
ance Program  and  I  quote:  "to  replace  flood 
related  disaster  relief  fimded  by  all  of  the 
taxpayers  with  flood  disaster  Insurance  pur- 
chased by  those  most  In  need  of  Its  benefits." 
If  Individuals  willing  to  comply  with  HUD 
standards  on  their  own  property,  are  allowed 
to  purchase  Insurance,  wouldn't  we  be  In  the 
position  of  Increasing  participation,  while 
still  maintaining  incentives  for  communities 
and  without  Increasing  the  commitment  of 
Federal  tax  doUars  for  disasters?  I  might  add 
that  Federal  aid  is  dUbmied  on  a  caae-by- 
case  basis  and  since  the  flood  insurance  poli- 
cies contain  standard  clauses  against  false 
statements.  It  can  be  anticipated  that  the 
program  would  be  self-enforcing. 

2.  If,  as  you  stated  in  your  testimony,  the 
flood  plain  management  measures  do  not 
affect  existing  buildings,  why  then  should  we 
insist  on  denying  indi^duals  Insurance  and 
the  abiuty  to  sell  their  homes  if  these  con- 
tax>ls  aimed  at  fut\u-e  development  are  not 
enacted  by  the  community? 

3.  Mr.  Hunter,  In  your  statement,  you  raise 
the  question  of  constitutionality.  You  seem 
to  have  no  problem  with  the  constitution- 
ality of  rendering  an  individual's  home  vir- 
tually unsellable  due  to  community  action 
beyond  his  control  under  the  present  pro- 
gram. If  you  accept  that  premise,  why  are 
you  questioning  the  constitutionality  of  re- 
quiring flood  proofing  of  Individual's  homes 
as  a  prerequisite  for  the  purchase  of  flood 
insurance? 

4.  Mr.  Hunter,  you  oppose  the  Eagleton- 
Mclntyre  bill  but  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
for  those  Individuals  who  want  to  buy  flood 
insurance  and  are  willing  to  comply  with 
standards  but  cant  convince  their  communi- 
ties to  go  along  with  it? 

6.  Mr.  Hunter,  you  continue  to  say  in  your 
pubUc  statements,  as  do  others  who  support 
tlie  present  program,  that  adoption  of  the 
Kagieton-Mclntyre  blU  would  return  us  to 
the  old  disaster  aid  giveaway  program.  Sen- 
ator Eagleton  challenges  this  and  so  do  I  and 
I  would  like  to  have  your  reasoning  for  such 
*  "**i??*°*'  co°«l»lertng  that  the  Eagleton- 
Mclntyre  blU  retains  the  prohibition  against 
■oy  Federal  construction  aid  to  a  community 
or  individual  that  does  not  buy  Flood  in- 
Buranoe  and  comply  with  HUD  land  use 
standards.  The  blU  also  would  continue  to 
deny  any  flood  disaster  assistance  except 
emergency  assistance  already  authorized 
under  the  Act.  Now,  for  the  record,  on  what 
basis  «o  you  still  contend  that  these  pro- 
posed amendments  would  return  tis  to  a 
giveaway  of  Federal  tax  dollan? 

6(a)  Mr.  Hunter,  Is  real  estate  as  opposed 
to  buildings  and  fumlBhings  insurable  imder 
tlie  Federal  program? 

(b)  If  an  individual  suSera  substantial 
damage  to  his  property  as  a  result  of  a  flood, 
and  becaiise  of  HUD  land  use  standards  is 


required  to  move  to  another  location,  does 
the  Insurance  company  pay  that  Individual 
for  full  value  of  the  property  left  behind  or 
only  for  the  house  and  furnishings? 

(c)  What  about  the  land?  The  individual 
tias  to  go  out  and  buy  a  new  site  for  his  home 
and  the  property  he  leaves  behind  is  re- 
stricted to  park  and  recreational  uses.  So  he 
can't  seU  it  for  much. 

(d)  What  if  the  bouse  is  damaged  only  to 
the  extent  of  60%  of  its  market  value?  As- 
sume the  man  can't  feasibly  elevate  the 
structure  so  he  lias  to  rebtiild  at  some  higher 
elevation.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  the  in- 
surance company  will  pay  h<m  only  for  60% 
damage  and  the  man  will  be  deprived  of  the 
value  of  that  remaining  40% ,  and  of  the  land 
on  which  it  sits? 

(e)  With  all  this,  why  do  you  think  flood 
insurance  Is  such  a  good  deal? 

7(a)  Mr.  Hunter,  you  continually  assert 
that  the  goal  of  the  flood  insurance  program 
is  prudent  flood  plain  management.  Isn't  it 
a  fact,  however,  that  under  department  regu- 
lations a  building  in  a  flood-prone  area  can 
be  in^iroved  or  expanded  up  to  60%  of  its 
market  value  without  any  restrictions? 

(b)  Are  there  any  limits  on  liow  many 
times  a  building  can  be  improved  or  ex- 
panded other  than  the  50%  test? 

8.  Mr.  Hunter,  if  the  sanctions  of  this  pro- 
gram are  applied  against  an  Individual  home- 
owner or  businessman,  what  would  you  esti- 
mate would  happen  to  the  market  value  of 
his  home  or  business?  Let's  say  It  was  ap- 
praised at  $40,000  on  June  30,  1975  and  the 
man  cant  convince  his  city  council  or  his 
county  to  adopt  the  HUD  land  use  standards 
so  he  isn't  able  to  buy  insurance.  What  do 
you  suppose  he  could  seU  that  house  for 
after  July  1,  1976?  As  a  practical  matter,  isn't 
that  a  taking  of  propextj  without  compen- 
sation? 

9.  Using  the  same  example,  let  \is  suppose 
the  man  doesn't  actually  try  to  dispose  of  his 
house  but  continues  to  live  there.  Would  he 
be  liable  to  property  taxes  at  the  same  old 
rate  as  applied  before  July  1?  Wouldn't  the 
fact  that  the  market  value  of  the  structure 
declined  be  a  basis  for  reducing  his  taxes 
and,  if  so,  what  do  you  think  the  loss  of  tax 
revenue  will  cost  local  governments? 

10.  The  present  Act  would  deny  any  indi- 
vidual who  lias  not  bought  flood  insurance 
all  but  emergency  forms  of  disaster  assist- 
ance. Since  the  Disaster  Act  of  1974  provides 
assistance  for  all  kinds  of  natural  disasters 
including  tornadoes  and  earthquakes  this  in- 
dividual would  not  be  eligible  for  Federal 
help  if  a  tornado  knocks  his  house  down  be- 
cause he  didnt  buy  flood  insurance.  Is  that 
correct? 

11.  The  1968  Flood  Insurance  Act  which  re- 
mains in  force  directs  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  study  the  possibility  of  a  similar  disaster 
program  to  cover  earthquakes  and  tornadoes. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  progress  if  any  has  been 
made  in  that  regard? 

12.  Mr.  Hunter,  the  Boston  Area  Flood 
Specialist,  Mr.  Ed  Thomas,  has  Informed  my 
ofSce  that  about  one-half  of  the  communi- 
ties In  New  Hampshire  presently  participat- 
ing in  the  Program  Joined  tlirough  action  au- 
thorized solely  by  the  town  Board  of  Select- 
men. In  view  of  the  fact  that  New  Hamp- 
shire's Attorney  General  has  ruled  that  this 
action  la  non-enforceable  and  therefore  not 
legally  binding,  what  steps  do  you  plan  to 
take  with  these  communities  which  have  in- 
appropriately entered  the  Program?  What  Is 
the  status  of  sanctions  with  regard  to  these 
communities?  What  Is  the  status  of  the  in- 
surance policies  sold  in  these  communities? 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  closely  with  you. 
Beet  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  McInttxs, 

V.S.  Senator. 
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FZDXBAI.  ImrUKANCK  Aduinistbatior, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  17, 187$. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Mclmrrai, 
Senate  Committee  on  BanMng.  Bousing  and 
Urban  Affatrt,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deas  Sknatos  McInttsx:   In  response  to 
your  letter  of  June  30,  1976,  what  foUows 
are  our  written  replies  to  12  questions  you 
submitted  for  the  completion  of  the  record  of 
the  hearing  on  the  National  Flood  Insiurance 
Program  held  on  June  23,  1975  before  tb* 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 
AiTSwxa  TO  Qxrasnoir  \ 
In  the  nature  of  things,  the  assurance  by 
the  flood  Insurance  purchaser  of  his  willing- 
ness to  comply  with  HUD  standards  on  his 
own  property  in  the  event  of  reconstruction 
or  substantial  improvements  will  be  mean- 
ingless in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  in- 
stances because  the  faulty  and  hazardous 
construction  will   already  have  become  an 
accomplished   fact   before   the   home-buyer 
comes   Into   the   picture.   The   fact   Is   that 
dwellings  are  normally  built  by  builders  and 
developers,  not  homebuyers. 

When  the  obligation  ttssumed  by  the  home- 
buyer  to  comply  becomes  a  reality  because 
of  the  need  for  new  construction  or  substan- 
tial Improvement,  perhaps  because  of  a  flood 
loss,  he  may  well  be  forced  to  make  consid- 
erable financial  outlay  to  effect  compliance 
or,  m  the  alternative,  face  loss  of  flood  in- 
surance, either  of  which  could  be  financially 
disastrous.  While  concededly,  problems  of  a 
similar  nature  may  be  faced  by  insureds  lo- 
cated In  participating  communities,  there  is 
this  vital  difference  that  such  problems  in 
participating  communities  will  dwindle  and 
finally  cease  because  of  the  flood  plain  man- 
agement meas\ires;  whereas  such  problems 
will  be  perpetuated  in  non-participating 
communities  where  new  properties  will  regu- 
larly be  built  at  unsafe  levels  and  sold  to 
buyers  who  promise  future  compliance  in 
order  to  obtain  coverage.  The  long  and  the 
short  of  the  proposal  is  that  it  Is  a  reversion 
to  the  voluntary  purchase  program  wliich 
not  only  places  no  constraints  upon  con- 
struction by  buUders  and  develc^ers  in  flood 
hazard  areas  but  places  a  premium  on  such 
development  by  rendering  flood  insurance 
available  to  the  avid  but  unwary  buyer  who 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  obligates  liimself  to 
rectify  the  sins  of  the  enriched  buUder  or 
developer.  Moreover,  the  obligation  thus  as- 
sumed by  the  Insurance  purchaser  may  be 
made  increasingly  onerous  by  development 
of  contiguous  property  unchecked  by  pru- 
dent flood  plain  management  measuraa. 

In  any  event,  the  contemplated  Federal 
oversight  over  such  compliance  would  nec- 
essitate a  massive,  unwieldy,  and  expensive 
building  permit  system  to  review,  monitor, 
inspect,  and  approve,  on  a  property  by  prop- 
erty basis,  the  application  for  a  building  per- 
mit of  every  insxired  who  wished  to  effect  a 
substantial  Improvement  of  Ills  dwelling.  We 
see  no  advantage  in  foisting  this  adminis- 
trative and  economic  burden  on  the  national 
body  of  taxpayers  when  the  task  of  imple- 
menting a  building  permit  system  is  already 
being  performed  at  the  local  level  by  oyer 
12,000  participating  communities.  We  believe 
the  current  mechanism  of  Federal  standard. 
State  involvement  and  local  regulation  and 
compliance  by  those  communities  in  need  of 
the  program  best  serves  all  of  the  Nation's 
taxpayers. 

Moreover,  the  proposal  impacts  a  drastic 
and  ill-advised  Federal  encroachment  upon 
matters  ^hlch  historically  have  been  left  to 
local  authoriltes.  It  Is  not  Impossible  that 
the  proposal  might  precipitate  clashes  be- 
tween Federal  and  local  authority  as  where 
the  local  biiilding  code  might  prohibit  the 
insured  from  doing  that  which  HUD  says  be 
must  do  in  order  to  obtain  or  retain  flood 
insurance. 

The  proposal  contains  all  of  the  flaws  of 
8.   810  and  is  similarly  vtUnerable  to  the 


criticisms  directed  at  that  measure  by  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  in  his  floor  statement  of  April 
24,  1976,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed. 

AKSWSB  TO  QOXSnOM  S 

The  exemption  of  existing  buildings  from 
the  requirements  of  flood  plain  management 
measures  Is  a  species  of  grandfather  provi- 
sion designed  to  make  the  legislation  mora 
equitable  and  palatable.  Like  all  grandfather 
provisions,  the  exemption  under  discussion 
involves  tradeoffs  which.  Ideally,  would  com- 
pensate short-term  detriments  with  long- 
term  gains.  The  detriment  inherent  in  mak- 
ing the  flood  plain  management  measures  in- 
appUcable  to  existing  structures  must  be 
measured  against  the  compensating  benefit 
of  making  a  start  on  intelligent  fiood  plain 
management  for  new  and  substantially  im- 
proved construction. 

The  average  lifetime  of  structures  is  esti- 
mated at  something  like  40  years  from  which 
it  follows  that  the  cited  exemption  will  self- 
destruct  within  that  time  whereas  if  com- 
munity participation  is  not  required  as  a 
prerequisite  to  coverage  the  nonconforming, 
haaardous  building  will  continue  without 
end.  Thus,  the  exemption  of  existing  build- 
ings without  conununlty  commitment  to 
flood  plain  management  involves  long-term, 
continuous  detriments. 

ANSWER   TO    QtTESnON    3 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  impose  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  on  the  recipients  of 
Federal  flnanclal  assistance,  and  the  re- 
cipients have  under  Federal  law  contracting 
powera  to  agree  to  those  conditions.  In  Stew- 
art Machine  Company  v.  Davis,  301  U.S. 
(1937)  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"Nowhere  in  our  scheme  of  government — 
In  the  limitations  express  or  implied  of  our 
federal  constitution — do  we  flnd  that  .  .  . 
(Alabama)  is  prohibited  from  assenting  to 
conditions  that  will  assure  a  fair  and  Just 
requital  for  beneflts  received."  (301  VS.  at 
698) 

Subsequently,  in  Ivanhoe  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict V.  Mccracken,  357  VS.  275,  291  (1968), 
the  Supreme  Court  again  emphasized : 

"As-  we  see  it,  the  authority  to  impose 
the  condition  of  the  contracts  here  comes 
from  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  condition 
tlie  use  of  federal  funds,  works,  and  projects 
on  compliance  with  reasonable  require- 
ments." 

And  at  page  294,  citing  Berman  v.  Parker, 
the  District  of  Columbia  urban  renewal  case: 

"Also  beyond  challenge  is  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  impose  reasonable 
considerations  on  the  use  of  federal  funds, 
federal  property,  and  federal  privileges. 
See  Berman  v.,  Parker,  348  VS.  26,  99 
L.  ed.  27,  75  S.  Ct.  98  (1964),  and 
J^ederaZ  Power  Comm.  v.  Idaho  Power 
Co.,  344  US.  17,  97  L.  ed.  15,  73  8.  Ct.  85 
(1962).  The  lesson  of  these  cases  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  may  establish  and 
impose  reasonable  conditions  relevant  to 
Federal  interest  In  the  project  and  to  the 
overall  objectives  thereof.  .  .  Article  VI  of 
the  Constitution,  of  course,  forbids  state 
encroachment  on  the  supremacy  of  federal 
legislative  action." 

See  also  Jones  v.  Lynn,  4TI  F  2d  886.  894 
(1st  Cir.  1973):  and  yellen  v.  Hickel,  352  P 
Supp.  1300  (S.D.  Cal.  1972). 

In  addition,  a  recent  New  Hampshire  Su- 
preme Court  decision  addresses  a  speciflc 
situation  in  which  the  public  interest  was 
weighed  against  competitive  private  Inter- 
ests with  the  result  that  an  overwhelming 
public  purpose  was  adequate  to  require  lim- 
itations on  private  purpoees.  We  enclose  a 
copy  of  the  decision  in  that  case  included 
in  the  June,  1976,  issue  of  the  Environmental 
Law  Reporter  for  your  reference. 

Through  the  provisions  of  the  Flood  Dis- 
aster Protection  Act  of  1073,  Congress  has 
determined  that  buiiding  in  direct  recogni- 


tion of  the  flood  hazard  is  a  reasonable  con- 
dition for  the  availability  of  the  flood  insur- 
ance and  tliat  the  requirement  to  purchase 
flood  insurance  by  those  seeking  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  construction  and  ac- 
quisition purposes  in  areas  of  liigh  flood  risk 
assures  more  responsible  stewardship  of  tax- 
payer investments  in  such  areas. 

AMSWXB   TO   QtJSSTIOir   4 

We  BhaU  continue  to  monitor  the  events 
during  the  coming  weeks  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  community  participation 
in  the  program  and  the  extent  to  which 
community  inaction  r\ins  counter  to  the  ex- 
pressed desires  of  individual  property  ownere 
who  wish  to  obtain  flood  insurance  cover- 
age. We  shall  report  our  findings  and  what- 
ever recommendations  may  be  warranted 
from  our  experience  in  this  regard  at  the 
extensive  hearings  intended  for  the  program 
by  the  Committee  in  the  next  several  weeks. 
In  this  regard,  however,  we  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
established  reasonable  conditions  for  the 
availability  of  the  benefits  of  flood  insur- 
ance; namely  a  community's  administration 
of  flood  plain  management  for  future  con- 
struction in  the  flood  plains.  When  a  com- 
munity fails  to  take  reasonable  measures  to 
make  low  cost  flood  insurance  coverage  avail- 
able locally,  then  the  community  Itself  by 
virtue  of  its  inaction  has  created  an  artiflcial 
and  unnecessary  hardship  on  those  who  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  the  program's  Insurance 
benefits.  More  slgnlfloantly,  however,  the 
community  Itself,  by  failing  to  enact  local 
building  standards  that  protect  lives  and 
new  construction  in  areas  of  high  flood  risk, 
creates  a  far  greater  liardahip  on  local  resi- 
dents who  live  in  or  wiU  move  into  flood 
hazard  areas  where  unsafe  new  construction 
will  continue  to  be  permitted.  In  addition, 
a  further  Inequity  is  created  for  the  national 
body  of  taxpayera  who  must  pay  for  disaster 
assistance  for  such  unsafe  construction. 
ANBWxa  TO  Quxsnoir  5 
In  short,  by  the  year  2000.  $3.2  billion  of 
fiood  related  losses  to  structures  wiU  occvir 
in  flood  prone  communities  absent  meaning- 
ful flood  plain  management.  With  the  present 
program  (i.e.,  local  commiinity,  rather  than 
individual  flood  plain  management),  this 
cost  can  lie  held  down  to  1 1.3  billion. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  it  is  the  com- 
bination of  effective  local  flood  plain  man- 
agement measures  and  full  actuaxlal  premi- 
um rates  charged  In  the  Federal  program  for 
new  construction  and  substantial  improve- 
ments that  in  the  long  run  make  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Program  a  financially  feasi- 
ble and  prudent  Insurance  program  rather 
-than  a  reckless  and  unjustifiable  giveaway 
program  that  could  impose  an  enormous 
burden  on  the  vast  majority  of  the  Nation's 
taxpayera  without  giving  them  anything  in 
return.  With  comprehensive  flood  plain  man- 
agement (administered  on  a  community 
wide  basis),  there  is  hope  of  eventually  re- 
ducing the  burden  on  the  taxpayer  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  insurance  protectimi 
at  low  cost  to  those  who  built  or  bought 
where  they  did  without  fully  knowing  or  un- 
derstanding the  inevitable  and  tragic  conse- 
quences. 

Bagarding  total  economic  costs,  we  esti- 
mate that  there  are  6.4  million  structures 
located  in  the  flood  plains  of  tills  country, 
with  an  average  value  of  approximately  $20,- 
000,  for  a  total  value  at  risk  of  $128  billion. 
Our  best  present  estimate  of  the  dollar  ex- 
penditures in  terms  of  loss  to  be  expected 
per  year  from  fioodlng  Is  at  least  $471  million. 
Based  on  the  assumption  that  the  present 
disaster  relief  law,  which  provides  for  loans 
at  6  percent  interest,  with  no  forgiveness, 
remains  In  effect,  and  that  there  Is  no  return 
to  the  considerably  more  liberal  disaster 
relief  provisions  that  preceded  it,  our  best 
estimates  of  total  economic  loss  with  and 
without  the  program  are  as  follows- 
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The  rMoon  for  Umm  widening  differences 
reUtee  to  the  distribution  of  new  structures 
within  the  flood  pUUu.  without  flood  pum 
manavemcnt.  in  effect,  the  oUlm  frequency 
(1^..  ratio  of  Incurred  oUtms  per  100  flood 
poUeles)  lneMh7e«rwouldbeeq;>ectedtobe 
of  the  order  of  %»  percent  with  sererlty  of 
struetunJ  damage  Increasing  at  an  assumed 
5  percent  Inflation  factor  per  *tinnni  Al- 
though the  same  Inflationary  factor  i4>plle8 
in^aeoood  case  with  the  flood  Insurance 
program,  claim  frequency  Is  calculated  to 
fan  tnan  aj  percent  In  1976  to  1.9  percent 
In  1»W.  IJJ  percent  In  1990.  and  la  percent 
in  the  year  aooo.  This  significant  reduction 
of  losses  on  structures  located  In  special  flood 
haaard  areas,  which  wm  approach  the  desired 
goal  of  a  flood  frequency  hazard  of  no  greater 
than  1  percent  per  annum,  will  result  because 
of  the  required  flood  plain  management  re- 
quirements for  new  oonstruct&n. 

AddltlonaUy.  there  will  be  some  Improve- 
ment  In  the  severity  factor  due  to  the  fact 
that  as  structures  are  eliminated  from  the 
hollaing  Inventory  due  to  severe  or  irrepar- 
able flood  damage,  they  will  be  r^laoed  by 
structures  built  under  safer  flood  manage- 
mant  guidellnas. 

Our  calculations  further  assume  a  40-year 
Ufe  expectancy  for  the  average  structure 
buUt  In  the  flood  plain.  Under  such  an  as- 
lumptlon.  by  the  year  2016  there  would  be 
°°  *^^J«'  >"«*  'or  »  flood  Insurance  general 
tax  revenue  contribution  or  subsidy,  except 
l>o"fl>ly  for  some  form  of  reinsurance  for 
ihort-term  catastrophic  conditions. 

■nie  foregoing  results  of  our  study  using 
the  above  aasumptl(»is  are  broken  down 
Further  as  follows: 

DISTRIBimON  OF  ECONOMIC  LOSS 
|ln  miUioiH  of  (Mlvs| 
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Again,  by  the  year  2015.  Federal  tax  funds 
I  hould  no  longer  be  needed  for  the  National 
1  Tood  Insurance  Program,  which  should  be- 
I  ome  self-suffldent.  AddltlonaUy,  hundreds 
jie^aps  thousands,  of  lives  will  be  saved 
1  letween  now  and  2016  under  local  flood  plain 
1  aanagement  programs,  the  quid  pro  quo  for 
1  be  Initial  subsidy  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
1  lent  during  the  program's  formative  years. 

Without  meaningful,  community-wide 
<  ommltment  to  flood  plain  management, 
1  owever.  unsafe  development  will  Increase 
1  unlmal  flood  haxards  or  export  flood  prob- 
1  sou  to  areas  having  never  before  experl- 
4  need  flooding. 


airawBi  TO  QTraRiON  e,  nr  past 
Tou  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  public  hearings  recently  held  In 
seven  locations  across  the  Nation  during 
June  and  July  to  receive  input  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  public  on  the  proposed 
revisions  of  the  program's  flood  plain  man- 
agement regulations,  we  an  considering 
whether  modlflcatloDs  to  the  program's  reg- 
ulations as  they  apply  to  substantial  Im- 
provement and  land  values  should  be  made. 
We  shall  offer  our  recommendations  at  the 
extensive  hearings  Intended  for  the  FUl  as 
to  how  the  regulations  relating  to  substan- 
tial Improvements  and  land  values  may  be 
Improved  for  the  beneflt  of  the  Insured  with- 
out compromising  the  obJecUves  of  the  pro- 
gram with  req)ect  to  safe  flood  plain  oc- 
cupancy and  development. 

We  shaU.  however,  address  each  of  the 
Issues  raised  In  light  of  current  policy. 
AKswi*  TO  quxsnoM  e(A) 

The  statute  does  not  provide  for  Insurance 
of  land. 

AKSWIB  TO   QX7XSTION   SCB) 

Claims'  adjustments  would  be  based  on 
the  value  of  the  house  and  the  furnishings 
at  the  time  of  loss  within  the  terms  of  the 
Insurance  contract.  Claims'  adjustments 
would  not  be  made  for  land  or  Its  value  at 
the  time  of  damage  to  the  dwelling,  simply 
because  land  Is  not  Insurable  imder  the  pro- 
gram. 

ANSWKB    TO    QUESTION    6(C) 

As  previously  explained  the  land  is  unin- 
surable under  the  program.  You  might  bear 
In  mind  that  this  situation  is  no  different 
than  that  which  exists  today  under  property 
Insurance  contracts,  such  as  the  "Homeown- 
ers" policy.  Issued  in  the  private  sector.  In- 
deed, without  the  program,  the  homeowner 
would  be  In  a  worse  position  since  the  pri- 
vate sector  does  not  make  flood  and  mudfiow 
Insxirance  coverage  for  biuidlngs.  let  alone 
land,  available.  Also,  this  situation  does  not 
differ  from  that  which  exists  under  any 
local  ordinance  which  cuts  off  non-conform- 
ing uses  following  a  material  damage.  In 
which  case  the  structure's  owner  normally 
may  not  rebuild  on  the  site  and  Is  not  com- 
pensated for  whatever  value  can  be  reason- 
ably ascribed  to  the  land.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  generally,  it  Is  the  local  conmiunlty,  In 
the  case  of  non-conforming  iiae  statutes,  that 
prohibits  rebuilding  on  site,  not  the  pro- 
gram. Under  the  program,  the  community 
would  deny  reconstruction  on  site,  in  cases 
where  FIA  had  delineated  the  floodway.  only 
If  the  structure  were  located  In  the  floodway 
and  only  then  if  reconstruction  were  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  100-year  flood  In  the  flood- 
way.  Where  FIA  has  not  Identified  a  commu- 
nity's floodway.  reconstruction  would  be  pro- 
hibited only  If  It  were  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  100-year  flood  In  the  community  by  one 
foot  or  more.  In  both  of  these  instances,  re- 
construction would  not  normally  create  such 
a  rise  in  the  flood  level  unless  the  floor  area 
of  the  structure  was  enlarged,  since  existing 
development  was  taken  into  account  In  the 
previous  100-year  flood  elevation  and  flood- 
way  calculations. 

AMSWXa    TO    QUX8TION    6(0) 

The  Insurance  company  wlU  adjust  claims 
for  damages  sustained  in  light  of  damages  to 
insurable  items  under  the  program.  The  indi- 
vidual would  not  of  necessity  "be  deprived  of 
the  value  of  that  remaining  40%"  since  any 
use  of  the  land  in  the  special  flood  hazard 
areas  of  the  community,  assuming  no  flood- 
way  has  been  delineated,  would  still  be  per- 
mitted provided  that  the  proposed  use  will 
not  poee  a  threat  to  public  safety  by  raising 
the  level  of  the  100-year  flood  by  more  than 
one  foot. 

The  point  is  that  because  of  the  flood  in- 
surance program,  as  to  flood-related  damage 
to  stoiictures,  the  building's  owner  Is  way 


ahead  (In  the  case  you  cite — ^by  00%  of  the 
value  of  his  property)  of  where  he  would  be 
without  the  program  and  If  he  were  left  to 
the  mechanisms  of  the  private  Insurance  In- 
dustry and  local  non-conforming  use  stat- 
utes. 

UmWtM    TO    QXTXSnOK    S(X> 

The  National  Flood  Insurance  Program 
offers  Indemnification  for  flood  losses  through 
a  contract  of  Insurance.  Indemnification  for 
losses  In  lieu  of  disaster  relief  administered 
in  the  form  of  a  Oovemment  loan  to  the  vic- 
tim, and  In  many  cases  dependent  on  there 
being  a  Presidential  disaster  declaration  as 
opposed  to  a  contract  right  to  indemnifica- 
tion. Is  In  our  view  far  superior.  Rather  than 
a  victim's  assuming  a  disaster  relief  loan 
as  well  as  his  underlying  mortgage,  whlcOi 
was  the  case  prior  to  the  avaUabUlty  of  flood 
Insvutmce  coverage,  the  owner  of  flood  prone 
property  may  now  protect  that  investment 
by  means  of  low  cost  flood  Insiu^nce  protec- 
tion. 

In  our  view.  Insurance  Is  always  a  superior 
option  to  loans  assumed  by  a  victim  to  re- 
pay for  recent  damages. 

Another  genuine  soiu-ce  of  enthusiasm  over 
the  flood  insurance  program  is  the  extent 
of  participation  by  flood-prone  conununities. 
Currently  over  12,000  flood-prone  commu- 
nities are  administering  flood  plain  manage- 
ment meas\ires  designed  to  protect  lives  and 
new  construction  in  flood  prone  areas. 

ANSWZa   TO    QUESTION    7 

You  are  correct  that  there  are  no  re- 
strictions or  limits  on  how  many  times  a 
building  can  be  improved  or  expanded  other 
than  the  60%  of  market  value  test. 

As  prevlovisly  explained,  we  are  reexamin- 
ing the  program's  regulations  as  they  relate 
to  substantial  improvements  with  the  view 
of  making  whatever  changes  are  necessary 
to  the  program's  regulations  so  that  they 
may  be  of  even  greater  benefit  to  the  parti- 
cipants without  compromising  the  program's 
objectives. 

ANSWER   TO    QUESTION    8 

The  Fifth  Amendment  provides  that  pri- 
vate property  shaU  not  be  "taken  for  public 
use,  without  J\ist  compensation."  None  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973  involve  such  a  taking.  Re- 
cent statements  suggest  that  cutoffs  in  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  ujider  the  Act  will 
resxUt  In  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  their 
property.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case. 
In  fact,  the  availability  of  subsidized  Insur- 
ance where  a  flood  hazard  is  recognized  may 
enhance  property  values.  Just  as  when  a 
State  or  locality  exercises  Its  police  power, 
I.e.,  Its  legal  authority  to  enact  measures 
to  protect  human  safety,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, In  the  exercise  of  its  authority  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  "take"  private  property  for 
public  use  without  Jxist  compensation. 

Courts  examining  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  an  unconstitutional 
taking  of  property  by  a  zoning  ordinance  or 
other  land-use  rgulatlon,  will  use  the  foUow- 
factora  to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
has  been.  In  fact,  a  taking: 

1.  Has  there  been  a  physical  taking  of  the 

2.  Are  existing  uses  regulated,  and,  if  only 
future  iises  are  regulated,  for  how  long? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  the  regulations  di- 
minish the  value  of  the  land? 

4.  Do  the  regulations  prevent  all  reason- 
able use  of  the  land? 

Furthermore,  the  courts  look  to  the  regu- 
lation to  determine  whether  the  regulation 
Is  valid  and  reasonable  and  whether  Just 
compensation  is  provided. 

The  objective  of  the  regiilatlon  must  pro- 
mote the  protection  of  the  public  safety, 
welfare  and  morals.  The  Judicial  test  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  courts  has  been  to 
balance  the  harm  posed  to  society  by  un- 
controlled use  of  the  land  again<:t  the  impact 
of  the  regulation  upon  the  usability  of  the 
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land  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  regu- 
lation Is  reasonable. 

The  courts  will  also  look  for  a  reciprocity 
of  benefits  and  burdens  between  the  land- 
owners and  regulaton. 

Courts  are  less  concerned  with  diminution 
in  value  where  land  is  purchased  with  knowl- 
edge of  restrictions.  This  reflects  a  growing 
refusal  by  courts  to  recognize  speculative 
value  as  a  necessary  consideration.  No  single 
court  test  for  taking  by  purchase  provides 
a  wholly  satisfactory  standard  foi  gauging 
whether  compensation  is  or  is  not  due  a  land- 
owner. The  weighing  of  public  and  private 
barm  In  each  case  Is  perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory approach  since  many  competing  equi- 
ties and  a  wide  range  of  interests  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Assuming  arguendo  that  such  a  diminu- 
tion were  to  occur  as  a  result  of  a  cutoff, 
there  would  still  not  be  a  taking  compen- 
sable under  the  Fifth  Amendment.  The  fol- 
lowing arguments  are  supportive  of  this 
assertion: 

1.  Even  after  the  Flood  Disaster  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973  has  become  fully  effective 
(i.e..  July  1,  1975),  and  assuming  a  cutoff  in 
Federal  financial  assistance  adversely  affect- 
ing citizens,  citizens  would  still  have  own- 
ership in  their  land,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
exclusively  possess,  use  and  dispose  of  it. 
Since  citizens  have  no  right  to  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance,  it  strains  credulity  to  con- 
ceive of  a  cutting  off  of  that  assistance  as 
a  taking  of  private  property  for  public  use 
compensable  under  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
There  have  been  cases  holding  that  Oovem- 
ment actions  affecting  private  property  can  so 
diminish  Its  value  as  to  constitute  a  taking. 
However,  we  have  not  found  cases  which  In- 
volved the  Government's  not  acting  (l.e.. 
the  Oovernment's  not  providing  a  benefit) 
constituting  a  taking.  As  yet,  no  authority 
has  been  found  for  that  proposition. 

2.  Oovemment  action  has  been  held  to  con- 
stitute a  taking  of  land  where  It  totally 
destroys  the  particular  use  to  which  the  land 
was  put.  Thus,  In  United  States  v.  Kansas 
City  Ins.  Co..  339  U.S.  799  (1960),  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  construction  of 
a  dam  on  a  river  maintained  the  river  at 
such  high  levels  as  to  destroy  totally  the 
agricultTiral  value  of  plaintiff's  farmland,  and 
to  constitute,  therefore,  a  taking  of  it.  (See 
also  United  States  v.  Causby,  328  VS.  266 
(1945).) 

The  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973. 
however,  does  not  attempt  to  control,  let 
alone  destroy,  the  use  to  which  plaintiffs  put 
their  land.  Although  encouraging  participa- 
tion in  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program 
through  the  provisions  concerning  cutoffs  In 
Federal  financial  assistance,  the  Act  In  no 
way  mandates  such  participation. 

Clearly,  even  assuming  that  citizens  are 
affected  by  cutoffs  In  Federal  flnsmclal  as- 
sistance under  the  Act,  such  cutoffs,  unlike 
the  Government  action  In  Kansas  City  Ins. 
Co.,  supra,  and  Causby,  supra,  do  not  de- 
stroy the  particular  use  to  which  plaintiffs 
put  their  land.  While  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance might  well  be  deemed  desirable  by 
many  landowners.  It  Is  possible  for  a  land- 
owner to  prosper  on  his  land  without  It. 
There  Is,  thus,  much  less  regulation  under 
the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1978 
than  In  the  compulsory  zoning  context. 

3.  There  Is  no  precedent  for  declaring  un- 
constitutional under  the  Fifth  Amendment  a 
Congressional  act  which  attaches  reasonable 
conditions  to  the  granting  of  Federal  bene- 
fits, but  which  in  no  way  mandates  com- 
munity compliance  with  the  conditions. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  may  Impose  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  on  the  recipients  of 
Federal  financial  assistance,  and  the  recipi- 
ents have  under  Federal  law  full  contracting 
powers  to  agree  to  those  conditions.  In  Stew- 
art Machine  Company  v.  Davis.  801  VS.  648 
(1937)  the  Supreme  Court  said: 


"Nowhere  In  our  scheme  of  government — 
In  the  limitations  express  or  implied  of  our 
federal  constitution — do  we  find  that . . . 
(Alabama)  is  prohibited  from  assenting  to 
conditions  that  will  assure  a  fair  and  Just 
requital  for  benefits  received."  (301  U.S.  at 
698) 

See  also  Jones  v.  Lynn.  4'77  F.  2d  886.  804 
(1st  Clr.  1973);  and  Yellen  v.  Hickel.  352  F. 
Supp.  1300  (SJ).  Cal.  1072). 

As  stated  previously,  the  requirement  that 
a  community  permit  building  only  with  due 
recognition  of  the  flood  hazard  Is  a  reasonable 
condition  for  the  availability  of  flood  insur- 
ance. In  addition,  the  requirement  to  pur- 
chase flood  Insurance  by  those  seeking  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  construction  and 
acquisition  purposes  in  areas  of  high  fiood 
risk  assures  more  responsible  stewardship  of 
taxpayer  Investments  In  such  areas. 

ANSWER    TO    QUESTION     9 

The  question  presumes  that  property  val- 
ues will  in  fact  decline  as  a  result  of  the 
community's  non-participation. 

However,  a  genuine  distinction  remains  to 
be  made  between  (1)  the  fair  market  value 
of  a  structure,  i.e.,  what  the  public  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  pay  for  a  structure, 
which  value  is  based  on  previous  sales'  trends, 
and  (2)  the  marketability  of  the  structure. 

If  the  property  values  are  to  be  based  pri- 
marily on  the  price  a  member  of  the  public 
can  be  reasonably  anticipated  to  pay  for  a 
structure,  based  In  part  on  sales'  records  of 
previous  years  for  similar  homes,  then  the 
effects  of  community  non-partlcipatlon  will 
have,  in  our  view,  little  or  no  Impact  on 
appraisals. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  property  values  are 
to  be  based  on  marketability  through  specific 
lines  of  credit  such  as  financing  from  fed- 
erally regulated  lendere  and  disregarding  po- 
tential market  attitude  and  acceptance,  then 
of  course  the  economic  consequences  of  com- 
munity non-partlcipatlon  will  bear  an  impact 
on  property  values  of  structures  located  In 
special  fiood  hazard  areas.  To  estimate  the 
extent  of  this  potential  Impact,  however, 
would  be  at  this  point  the  product  of  sheer 
guesswork  because  of  the  recent  amendment 
to  Section  202(b)  and  because  FIA  has  had 
no  direct  experience  as  to  the  Impact  of  com- 
munity non -participation  on  tax  assessments, 
since  the  consequences  are  being  imposed 
partially  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  CcKtgress  im- 
plicitly recognized  that  the  notification  to 
prospective  buyers  of  the  flood  hazard  to 
which  a  property  in  a  non-particlpatlng 
community  is  exposed,  which  practice  is  now 
required  by  law  (Section  1364.  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968). 
win  generate  an  adverse  Impact  on  consumer 
attitude  and  acceptance  of  such  property. 

Hbwever.  In  our  view,  the  avallablltty  of 
Insurance  protection  should  maintain  prop- 
erty values  or,  In  some  cases,  even  Increase 
such  values,  bearing  in  mind  that  before  the 
program  was  begun,  flood  Insurance  was  not 
available. 

We  anticipate  that  the  ihajor  development 
of  the  Identification  of  an  area  by  HDD  as 
having  q>eclal  flood  hazards  will  be  that 
consumers  with  the  beneflt  of  full  knowledge 
of  the  risk  to  which  property  Is  exposed  will 
become  more  cautious  In  accepting  artificial 
values  of  property  located  in  fiood  prone 
areas.  Consumers  will  also  be  reluctant  to 
purchase  the  property  unless  Insurance  can 
be  purchased  to  protect  their  Investments 
against  fiood  loss. 

ANSWER   TO   QUESTION    10 

While  the  present  Act  would  deny  any  In- 
dividual who  has  not  bought  flood  insur- 
ance all  but  emergency  forms  of  disaster  as- 
slstanoe.  such  denial  would  not  occur,  even 
after  the  disaster  has  happened.  In  a  partici- 
pating community  so  long  as  the  disaster 
Tletlm  whose  property  Is  located  In  a  special 


flood  hazard  area  purchased  a  flood  insur- 
ance policy,  as  a  condition  for  receipt  of  any 
federally  related  disaster  assistance.  The  vic- 
tim's failure  to  purchase  the  policy  prior 
to  the  disaster  does  not  abrogate  hts  right  to 
receive  disaster  assistance  or  to  buy  sttch 
coverage  to  protect  against  subsequent  flood 
losses.  In  a  community  not  participating  by 
the  prescribed  date.  SBA  disaster  assistance 
loans,  for  example,  could  not  be  approved 
for  properties  located  In  the  Identlfled  flood 
hazard  areas  as  long  as  the  community  was 
not  participating  in  the  program.  However. 
as  soon  as  the  community  qualified  for  the 
program  and  the  victim  purchased  inst- 
ance, the  SBA  loan  could  be  approved.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  commiinitles  can  be 
made  eligible  within  a  lew  days  of  FIA  a 
receipt  of  a  completed  application  for  elig- 
ibility in  the  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Congress  re- 
pealed Section  1314  of  the  National  Rood 
Ins\irance  Act  of  1968.  which  had  the  effect 
of  denying  an  individual  the  right  to  disas- 
ter assistance  If  he  could  have  piu-chased 
flood  insurance  for  a  year  or  more  but  failed 
to  do  so,  replacing  it  with  SecUons  102  (In- 
surance purchase  requirement)  and  201  and 
202  (community  participation  incentives  and 
notification  of  flood-prone  areas)  because 
Section  1314  had  "proved  to  be  a  disincen- 
tive to  community  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram" (from  discussion  at  pp.  20  and  21  of 
the  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affaln  on  the  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973).  We  submit 
that  S.  810  which  makes  community  par- 
ticipation unnecessary  is.  therefore,  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  there  be  incentives  to  community  par- 
ticipation in  the  program. 

In  addition,  you  have  questioned  tb*  nm- 
sonableness  of  requiring  flood  insurance  in 
connection  with  disaster  relief  after  a  tor- 
nado. 

The  relatedness  of  one  natxiral  disaster 
to  another,  for  example  a  tornado  to  a  flood. 
Is  not  the  intent  underlying  the  requirement 
to  purchase  flood  insurance  as  a  condition 
for  receipt  of  federally  related  disaster  assist- 
ance if  the  building  is  located  in  a  special 
flood  hazard  area.  It  Is  Just  because  a 
tornado  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  a  flood 
that  the  requirement  applies.  The  occurrence 
of  a  tornado  does  not  reduce  or  mitigate  the 
flood  hazard  of  a  particular  property;  the 
flood  hazard  continues  regardless  of  the 
occurrence  of  unrelated  natiiral  dlsasten. 
Floods  usually  account  for  90%  of  all  annual 
dlsastere.  Involving  about  81>4  billion  In 
damage  each  year.  Indeed,  the  occurrence  of 
a  tornado  does  not  lower  or  raise  the  proba- 
bility of  future  flooding.  The  Intent  under- 
lying the  flood  insurance  purchase  require- 
ments under  such  circumstances  is  to  pro- 
tect the  unfortunate  consumer  whose  prop- 
erty may  be  damaged  subsequently  by  floods. 
Assuming  a  tornado  disaster  was  later 
followed  by  a  flood  disaster,  the  victim 
potentially  could  assume  monthly  payments 
for  2  disaster  asalstanoe  loans  together  with 
an  imderlylng  mortgage — ^whleh  may  be  too 
much  for  him  to  handle — resulting  in  aban- 
doned property  or  foreclosure — a  result  at 
cross  purposes  with  the  very  availability  both 
of  Federal  disaster  assistance  and  Fsderal 
flood  insurance. 

Clearly  a  Federal  Interest  is  Involved  when 
low  Interest  SBA  loans  In  flood-prone  areas 
remain  unprotected  frmn  the  flood  hazard 
without  flood  Insurance.  Thus,  the  aim  of 
the  Congress  In  creating  the  flood  Insuranoe 
programs  was  to  replace  disaster  assistance 
funded  by  all  of  the  tazpaysrs  with  flood 
disaster  Insurance  purchased  by  those  most 
in  need  of  Its  beneflts.  This  need  has  been 
tragically  demonstrated  by  major  flood 
dlsasten  within  the  last  three  yean.  Despite 
flood  oocurrenoe  over  the  past  decade  In 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  only  99  Insuranoe 
poUdee  had  been  sold  prlrw  v>  the  devasta- 
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tloD  of  tiM  oommunlty  In  1973.  In  th«t 
SM  pMplM  kwt  tb«lr  UvM.  and  VM- 
■lrt«nc«  totaled  «100  mOllon. 
Prior  to  Troirtcal  Storm  Agnes,  which  cost 
tbe  irstlon  ^.1  bUllon,  only  two  nood  In- 
•nranoa  policies  had  been  purchased  In 
WUkM  Barre,  Pennsylyanla,  one  of  tbe  most 
Mutaly  hit  oommunltlea  In  that  dlaaater. 

In  view  of  thla,  we  submit  that  by  re- 
quiring the  poreban  of  flood  Insuranoe  by 
tboae  ItTtng  la  tb*  apedal  flood  baaard  areas 
of  tba  country,  eren  as  a  condition  for 
tcmado-rtfatad  iHaaatwr  relief ,  tha  Oongreai 
has  wtarty  put  a  poUcy  of  flood  Insurance 
Into  tba  bands  of  tbe  property  owner  who 
aeeda  Hbm  pvotaotion  It  affonlB  whan  the 
tnevttabla  flood  kMs  occurs  to  bis  property. 
AMawia  TO  qmanoM  ii 

Actually,  our  charter  goes  back  to  Section 
S  of  the  Southeast  Hurricane  Dlaaater  Relief 
Act  of  1969  which  directed  the  Department 
9f  HMulng  and  Urban  Derelopment  to  In- 
restigste  tbe  need  for  and  availability  of 
insurance  for  earthquake  looses.  Pursuant 
Co  this  directive  the  Department  entered  into 
\n  agreement  with  the  Environmental 
Science  Sei  vices  Administration  (now 
fVOAA)  of  the  n.S.  Department  at  Ckxn- 
neree  to  prepare  a  report  on  selamlclty, 
MTthquake  damage  statistics  and  earthquake 
tnsnranoe. 

Tbm  report,  "Studlea  in  Selamlclty  and 
Earthquake  Damage  Statistics,"  which  was 
■sued  In  March,  1909,  aummaftaed  the  sels- 
nldty  of  the  various  States,  preeented  a 
mmmary  at  earthquake  Insurance,  and 
>ff«>ed  a  methodology  for  estimating  losses 
»  on*  to  four  family  homes  from  oarth- 
luakaa  of  varying  magnitudes. 

Poltowlng  this  study,  FIA  Investigated  the 
tartbquake  Insurance  market  and  Issued  a 
'Report  on  Rarthquake  Insurance."  which 
vas  sent  to  the  Cmigreaa  by  the  President  on 
February  1,  1973.  In  this  report,  a  copy  of 
irhlch  Is  enclosed.  Administrator  Oeorge  K. 
9emsttfn  found  that  at  that  time  "direct 
nvolvement  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
larthqnake  Insurance  Is  unnecessary  as  to 
'esldantlal  properttea  and  Infeaslble  and  un- 
leatrable  aa  to  oommerelal  or  Industrial 
>ropvtles:"  consequently,  he  advised 
igslnst  "a  direct  Federal  role  In  earthqtiake 
nsuranoe  under  present  drcnmstanoes."  He 
Ud  "recommend  the  adoption  of  meanlng- 
lil  land  use  and  control  measuree  and 
>uUdlng  oodas  to  reduce  loss  at  Ufe.  per- 
ooal  Injury  and  property  damage  resulting 
took  eartlKpiakas."  He  also  recommended 
the  continuation  and  extension  of  studies 
>y  Psdaral  agendss  that  will  contribute  to 
levrtopment  of  more  aopblstlcated  eartb- 
piaks  Insurance  techniques  and  more  rella- 
)Ie  earthquake  haaard  reduction  measures." 
Tbm  Fedaral  Insurance  Administration  has 
mplemented  this  recommendation  through 
lUD  ipoaaoied  rsaeaiLh.  throt^  oontlnu- 

<  >aa  eoUaboratUm  and  eoordlnatlon  with  the 
I  MTthquake  iasoranoe  commltteea  of  the  In- 
loranoe  Indostry,  the  National  AssocUtlon 
I  f  Insnranoe  Oommlasloners.  the  TT.8.  Oeo- 
:  oglcal  Survey.  tti«  National  Sdenee  Ptoun- 
I  tatlon.  the  Itetkmal  Bureau  of  Standards, 
1  nd  the  »Mrthqnake  Rnglnaering  Research 
:  nstttnte.  Within  HUD,  FIA's  research  Is 
( oordtnated  with  the  staff  of  the  Assistant 
I  lecretary  for  Policy  Development  and  Se- 
I  sareh.  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Hbuslng 
]>roduetlon  and  Mortgage  Credit  and  tbe 
1  Maral  Disaster  Assistance  Administration, 
i  LmoBg  VMsral  agendea  such  research  ae- 
1 1vlttas  are  coordinated  by  the  interagency 

I  NseoMlan  Oroap  on  Disaster  Mitigation. 

Also   In   furtherance   of   the    1968   Act's 

<  bwgeto  HUD.  the  U.S.  Oeolagleal  Survey 

I I  enrrantly  engaged  In  an  FIA  apooaored 
iMsareb  pn>)«:t  designed  to  vaUdate  pre- 
'loutfy  dsvSloped  methodologies  fcr  estl- 
]  latlBg  sarthquaks  damage  to  one  to  four 
1  unlly  booMa,  to  extend  the  methodology 
1 »  oOmt  stencturas  and  to  offer  msthodolo- 
I  >«  (or  pre  ereut  and  poat-«vent  — mii«»^ 


of  damage  to  communities  subject  to  dam- 
aging earthquakes. 

The  Issue  of  mandating  the  purchase  of 
earthquake  Insurance,  Just  aa  la  the  case 
with  respect  to  fire  Insxirance  required  by 
mortgage  lenders,  la  one  that  must  be  con- 
sidered. This  raises  the  principal  questions 
which  are  now  under  study  in  our  disaster 
insurance  investigation: 

"To  what  extent  can,  or  will,  the  private 
insurance  and  reinsurance  sectors  meet, 
without  Federal  support  or  assistance,  tbe 
obligations  imposed  upwn  them  through  the 
mandating  of  earthquake  insiu-ance  or  resi- 
dential property,  commercial  property,  or 
both,  in  California — In  the  60  States — in 
only  earthquake-prone  States"? 

Other  questions  which  must  receive  at- 
tention In  this  Investigation  include: 

"Is  it  In  the  national  Interest  to  compel 
the  purchase  of  earthquake  or  disaster  in- 
surance— in  only  tbe  most  earthquake-prone 
States  or  in  the  60  States"? 

"If  the  private  Insurance  indiistry  la  un- 
able, or  unwilling,  to  provide  the  insurance 
callsd  for  by  compulsion,  how  shall  the  addi- 
tional suppiort  be  provided"? 

If  it  were  determined  that  a  national  dis- 
aster insurance  program  Is  the  appropriate 
policy,  the  following  susbidiary  questions 
must  be  answered  : 

1.  Is  Federal  financial  Involvement  appro- 
priate in  the  light  of  limited  Federal  re- 
sources and  the  urgent  oon^>etlng  demands 
on  such  resources? 

3.  Should  wind  loss  coverage,  now  pro- 
vided solely  by  the  private  insurance  Indus- 
try, be  integrated  with  such  a  program? 

3.  How  would  flood  loas  covnage,  now 
provided  by  the  National  Hood  Inauranoe 
Program,  be  integrated  with  such  a  pro- 
gram? 

4.  How  would  earthquake  insurance,  now 
provided  by  the  private  Insurance  industry, 
he  Integrated  with  such  a  program? 

6.  Were  a  disaster  lns\irance  program  en- 
acted, what  would  be  the  proper  land  use 
and  construction  reqiilrements  upon  which 
the  Insurance  program  should  be  predicated? 

6.  What  safeguards  are  necessary  to  pre- 
clude Federal  usurpation  of  the  legitimate 
roles  of  the  private  insurance  industry,  tbe 
reinsurance  Indiistry,  the  States  and  the 
Stats  insurance  authorltleB? 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  Imbued  with  a  sense 
of  urgency  as  we  proceed  with  our  investiga- 
tion. Fortunately,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, homeowners  and  businessmen  in  high 
earthquake-risk  areas,  such  as  Utah  and 
Callfbrnia,  can  secure  earthquake  insurance 
coverage  from  their  Insurance  agents  and 
brokers. 

AMSWIK  TO  QOXSTIOH    13 

This  office  has  not  been  Informed  of  any 
ruling  by  New  Hampshire's  Attorney  General 
to  the  effect  that  action  authorized  by  a 
Town's  Boiurd  of  Selectmen  Is  not  legally 
binding. 

We  are  pursuing  the  mattor  at  the  State 
level,  and  If  we  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
ruUng,  we  shaU  consult  with  our  Ofllce  of 
General  Counsel  and  advise  you  further. 

We  accept  oommunlty  flood  plain  manage- 
ment regulations  that  are  legally  enforce- 
able. However,  whether  such  regulations  are 
legally  enforceable  may  be  a  matter  of  State 
law  or  may  vary  according  to  the  opinions  of 
individiua  municipal  attorneys.  Therefore, 
flood  plain  management  regulations  adopted 
by  a  community  will  be  accepted  unleaa  it  is 
conclusively  determined  that  the  manner  by 
which  the  adc^tion  occurred  is  not  legally 
enforceable.  For  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Program,  there  Is  adequate 
legal  precedent  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
does  not  have  to  recognize  an  Interpretation 
as  to  a  particular  Stat<!  law  unless  a  decision 
has  been  rendered  by  the  highest  court  In 
that  Bute. 

Based  upon  this  position,  all  New  Hamp- 
shire communities  presently  participating  In 


the  NatkuiAl  Flood  Insurance  Program  are 
fully  eligible  for  all  of  the  program's  bene- 
flts. 

We  hope  tbe  foregoing  is  responsive.  If  we 
can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please  let 
us  know. 

Slncerriy, 

J.   ROBBtT  HXTMTKa, 

Acting  Federal  Inaurance  AdminUtrator. 


ZIONISM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  rise  to- 
day with  the  purpose  of  continuing  tbe 
dialog  In  opposition  to  the  action  of  the 
United  Nations  Social  Humanitarian, 
and  Cultural  Committee  in  its  passage 
of  a  resolution  characterizing  Zlonlm 
as  a  form  of  racism  and  racial  discrimi- 
nation. It  seems  ironic  that  a  majority 
of  delegates  to  a  committee  so  Ideal- 
istically  titled  could  so  discredit  them- 
selves Individually  and  collectively  as 
an  organization  of  the  world  commimity. 

Naturally.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senate 
responded  so  quickly  in  c(Hndemnlng 
this  action;  and  I  am  pleased  that  Pres- 
ident Ford  and  our  representatives  to 
the  United  Nations  have  also  made  very 
clear  the  position  of  the  United  States 
on  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  to 
speak  now  and  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  would  continue  to  speak,  to 
emphasize  and  reiterate  that  the  passage 
of  the  Senate  Resolution  has  not  re- 
moved this  matter  from  our  active  con- 
sideration and  concern. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  think  I 
should  explicitly  state  that  I  am  not  pre- 
suming to  defend  either  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple or  Zlcmism,  for  neither  the  people 
nor  the  concept  need  my  defense.  In 
fact,  were  it  not  for  the  context  in  which 
this  racial  slur  was  cast.  I  would  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  dignifying  it  with 
any  response.  But  it  is  precisely  this 
context,  a  committee  of  the  United 
Nations  acting  on  a  resolution  that 
would  otherwise  be  meritorious,  that 
distinguishes  this  action  from  the  usual 
rhetoric  of  the  extremists  to  which  we 
have  become  too  accustomed.  It  Is  the 
context  of  the  action  that  gives  It  at 
least  the  color  of  legitimacy.  It  makes  it 
Imperative  that  we  vigorously  and  con- 
tinually oppose  it. 

I  am  particularly  disappointed  by  this 
sad  and  frustrating  event,  because  I  be- 
lieve we  were  all  encouraged  by  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. More  than  at  any  other  time, 
there  seemed  to  be  legitimate  reason  to 
believe  that  the  UN  was  beginning  to 
fulfill  its  promise  as  a  forum  for  the 
meaningful  exchange  of  ideas  and  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes.  The 
opening  weeks  of  this  session  seemed  to 
Indicate  the  renewal  of  and  a  rededlca- 
tion  to  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  trust. 
It  was  thought  that  perhaps  this  would 
be  the  end  of  the  era  of  bloc  politlciza- 
tion  and  confrontation.  That  was,  at 
least,  the  hope,  and  I  intend  to  persist 
in  that  hope;  but  this  resolution,  Its  po- 
tential passage  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  the  possible  ramifications  that 
may  flow  therefrom,  demonstrate  clearly 
the  frailty  of  that  hope. 

It  is  true,  of  coiunse,  that  this  vote  did 
not  command  the  overwhelming  support 
that  it  might  have  in  another  time.  In 
all  of  the  blocs  that  have  together  recent- 
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ly  dominated  the  rhetoric  of  extremism, 
there  are  cracks  that  indicate  that  at 
least  a  few  of  those  nations  are  embar- 
rassed by  this  latest  example  of  that  rhet- 
oric. There  are  even  Indications  that 
some  of  the  nations  who  voted  for  the 
resolution  initially  have  already  deter- 
mined that  it  would  be  unwise  to  cast  a 
like  vote  in  the  General  Assembly.  Per- 
haps this  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  the 
strong  expressions  of  outrage  and  re- 
morse that  the  resolution  generated  in 
those  countries  of  the  world  who  sincere- 
ly reject  racism  and  hatred  as  imple- 
ments of  national  policy.  I  would  hope 
that  prior  to  the  vote  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, other  nations  will  make  that 
same  decision.  Such  a  reversal  would  be 
an  important  contribution  toward  re- 
turning the  United  Nations  to  the  course 
on  which  it  seemed  most  auspiciously 
embarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion. 

Naturally,  Mr.  President,  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  deplorable  in  any  season, 
but  it  comes  now  when  many  of  us  are 
hard  pressed  to  defend  the  continued 
U.S.  participation  in  and  support  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  seems  almost  deUb- 
erately  calculated  to  imdermine  that  de- 
fense. I  will,  however,  adhere  to  the  wis- 
dom of  my  friend  from  New  York  in  his 
counsel  that  we  not  vent  our  frustra- 
tion in  threats  to  withdraw  our  support 
from  the  United  Nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  counsel  those  70  coun- 
tries that  voted  in  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion that  they  place  in  serious  jeopardy 
the  hope  that  we  all  have  that  the  United 
Nations  will  now  prove  its  purpose  as  a 
forum  for  cooperation  in  the  community 
of  nations.  In  very  real  terms,  the  com- 
munity is  too  smaU:  and  we  must  all  live 
too  close  together  for  hatred  and  ex- 
tremism to  be  viable  voices  in  that  forum. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  when  this 
resolution  comes  before  the  General  As- 
sembly, I  would  urge  those  nations  who 
voted  for  it  in  committee  to  consider  tiie 
unsophisticated  paradox  of  including  In 
an  otherwise  honorable  condemnation  of 
racism  this  deplorable  and  unfortunate 
anti-Semitic  slur.  I  would  also  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  continue  to 
speak  out  forcefully  and  frequently 
against  the  passage  of  tills  resolution, 
and  I  commend  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
who  have,  through  the  Senate  and  House 
Resolutions  and  in  individual  state- 
ments, forcefully  opposed  this  unhappy 
event. 


THE     FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE     AU- 
THORIZATION BILL— H.R.  9005 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  state  for  the  record  my  support 
of  H.R.  9005.  It  continues  the  process 
of  creative  change  and  revision  under- 
taken 2  years  ago  in  foreign  assistance 
programing.  At  that  time  Congress  asked 
several  questions:  How  can  the  United 
States  better  help  meet  the  silent  crisis 
facing  millions  of  men  and  women  and 
children  acrose  the  globe — the  silent 
crisis  of  starvation,  malnutrition,  and 
escalating  poverty?  How  can  our  foreign 
assistance  program  more  effectivdy  re- 
spond to  the  naggrlng  problems  of  world 


hunger  and  disease?  How  can  we  help 
mobilize  the  will  and  the  resources  of  the 
international  community  in  beginning 
to  meet  this  global  problem? 

The  response  of  Congress  was  the 
strong  and  explicit  congressional  man- 
date embodied  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1973,  giving  new  priority  and  pur- 
pose to  our  foreign  aid  program  in  the 
areas  of  food  and  nutrition,  humani- 
tarian assistance,  population  and  family 
planning,  and  rural  and  agricultural 
development. 

H.R.  9005  is  a  further  and  even  more 
important  step  in  expanding  upon 
this  congressional  mandate — ^furttier 
strengthening  the  humanitarian  and  the 
economic  and  developmental  aspecte  of 
our  Nation's  foreign  assistance  program. 
And  at  the  outset  I  want  to  commend 
the  action  in  the  House,  as  well  as  the 
efforts  within  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  giving  new  priority  and 
additional  funding  over  last  year's  levels 
to  the  truly  humanitarian  and  develop- 
mental portions  of  the  program — yet 
staying  generally  within  the  prudent 
guidelines  of  the  Budget  Committee  as 
well  as  near  the  President's  request.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  security  supporting  assistance, 
which  is  far  above  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's target — by  some  $100  million. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  passing  through 
a  period  of  critical  choices  in  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  assistance  program.  As  in 
so  many  other  are£is  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy, we  have  arrived  at  a  time  of  transi- 
tion and  reassessment,  in  both  our  ap- 
proach and  our  policy  toward  overseas 
assistance.  With  Increasingly  limited 
fimds,  and  pressing  domestic  needs  at 
home,  we  must  carefully  review  our  for- 
eign aid  expenditures  to  assure  that  they 
both  support  legitimate  foreign  policy 
objectives  and  satisfy  the  humanitarian 
and  developmental  needs  of  poor  nations 
for  the  coming  decade. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  also  en- 
tered a  period  of  new  tensions  in  the 
relations  between  the  industrialized  na- 
tions and  countries  of  the  developing 
world.  We  are  witnessing  new  dimen- 
sions in  the  competition  for  scarce  world 
resources — over  oil,  other  raw  materials, 
and  food.  As  at  no  otibter  time  in  our 
history,  Americans  are  coming  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  "economic  inter- 
dependence." We  are  being  confronted 
with  the  need  to  rethink  our  relation- 
ships with  the  Third  World,  and  our  re- 
sponsibihty,  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  na- 
tions on  earth,  to  review  our  humani- 
tarian responsibilities  to  millions  of 
people  in  the  poorest  nations. 

Although  the  United  States,  like  many 
nations  in  the  industriaUzed  world,  is 
currently  experiencing  a  difficult  eco- 
nomic period,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake  to  ignore  the  desperate 
plight  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  world,  who  are  far  less  well  off  than 
we  are.  The  United  States  remains — ^like 
all  the  western,  industrialized  part  of 
the  world — a  small  island  of  affluence 
amidst  a  sea  of  poverty.  We  can  ignore 
this  ocean  of  need  only  at  our  own  peril. 
Even  as  we  reject  the  notion  of  isolation- 
ism in  our  foreign  policy,  so,  too,  we 
must  reject  it  in  our  attitudes  toward 


foreign  assistance — and  recognize  the 
need  to  help  people  in  other,  less  de- 
veloped nations,  to  help  themselves. 

The  recent  history  of  "people  prob- 
lems" and  humanitarian  needs  around 
the  world  have  told  us,  time  and  again, 
that  threats  to  world  pesM:e  are  more 
than  Just  military  confrontations  or 
arms  races.  We  have  seen  famine  become 
a  threat  to  the  peace;  and  massive  ref- 
ugee movements  have  unbalanced  the 
peace  and  stability  In  countries  and  en- 
tire regions.  Ultimately,  the  health  and 
well-being  of  people  is  the  true  basis  for 
peace — and  their  needs  and  aspirations 
must  be  seen  as  an  essential  ingredient 
in  our  foreign  policy  and  foreign  assist- 
ance program. 

Because  H.R.  9005  reflects  this  funda- 
mental principle,  I  strongly  support  its 
enactment,  and  I  hope  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  will  act  promptly  upon 
the  appropriations  authorized  by  this 
act.  We  should  not  delay  considering  the 
humanitarian  and  economic  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  this  biU  until  the 
military  and  supporting  assistance  bill 
is  completed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  several  provisions 
contained  in  the  bill,  as  reported  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 

First,  I  find  one  of  the  most  commend- 
able features  in  the  pending  bill  is  the 
establishment,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  of  a  clear-cut 
and  comprehensive  international  disas- 
ter assistance  policy  and  authorization. 
Title  I  of  the  bill  embodies  important 
features  of  S.  562,  the  International  Hu- 
manitarian Assistance  Act,  which  I  in- 
troduced last  February,  and  responds  to 
many  recommendations  made  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  which  has 
closely  followed  humanitarian  and  rrfu- 
gee  needs  aroimd  the  globe. 

However,  I  hope  that  in  the  future,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  con- 
sider changing  the  authorizing  language 
in  several  respects,  smd  establish  a  per- 
manent authority  for  humanitarian  aid 
at  a  higher  level.  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  if  title  I  were  viewed  as  "In- 
ternational Humanitarian  Assistance," 
rather  than  the  more  narrow  and  bu- 
reaucratlcally  confining  "International 
Disaster  Assistance."  This  simple  change 
woidd  also  permit  tying  an  enlarged 
funding  authorization  to  similar  author- 
ity for  humanitarian  purposes  in  the 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
of  1962. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Clark  and  the  committee  for  add- 
ing the  special  authorization  for  African 
famine  and  drought  relief.  A  regrettable 
omission  in  this  year's  AID  presentation 
W81S  the  deletion  of  the  special  fund  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  1973  for  famine 
relief  and  rehabilitetion  in  Africa.  This 
fund  h£is  played  a  crucial  role  in  insur- 
ing that  adequate  resources  have  been 
made  available  to  avert  massive  human 
tragedy  in  the  Sahel,  as  well  as  in  other 
drought-affected  nations  of  Africa. 

Yet  there  is  every  indication — includ- 
ing a  special  report  filed  by  a  study  team 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees — that 
there  remains  a  critical  need  for  addl- 
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tktoal  aMJitanow  to  tbc  drought-affected 
nationc  of  Africa.  As  the  Refugee  Sub- 
cQounlMae  cepori  indicated,  it  is  tempt- 
ing for  the  countries  and  agencies  in- 
volved In  the  African  relief  effort  to 
adopt  the  view  that  the  worst  of  the 
drought  and  famine  is  over.  But  as  the 
report  noted — 

U  tta0  aalMitan  patlaat.  to  use  «  medical 
ftnalogy.  to  now  sbowlng  gr«»t  resUlence  and 
racuporattve  power,  having  Bunrlved  a  long 
and  desperate  Olneee,  one  which  required 
mailve  tranafuslona,  let  us  not  abandon 
the  patient  before  be  Is  even  out  of  tbe  re- 
covery room. 

Special  funds  for  famine  and  drought 
relief  in  Africa  are  needed,  and  I  am  en- 
couraged that  the  essential  provisions  of 
my  African  fund  amendment  Introduced 
several  weeks  ago  have  been  adoprt«d  by 
the  committee  and  embodied  In  the 
Clazk  amendment. 

The  third  area  of  important  change 
in  the  bin  Is  the  clear-cut  language  re- 
garding the  humanitarian  and  develop- 
mental purposes  of  Public  Law  480,  the 
Food  for  Peace  program.  This  bill  rep- 
naeats  an  Important  effort  to  use  more 
responsibly  America's  most  important 
export  product — food — a  inoduct  which 
all  too  frequently  has  been  seen  by  many 
in  the  administration  as  a  "food  weap(m." 
The  provisions  In  the  pending  bill  go  a 
long  way  In  meeting  the  recommenda- 
tions that  I.  and  many  other  Senators, 
have  made  over  the  years:  that  both  our 
economic  and  food  assistance  must  en- 
courage developing  countries  to  give  high 
priority  In  their  national  development 
plans  to  the  agricultural  sector,  and  to 
efforts  to  feed  their  own  populations. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  survey  the  world 
of  1975,  we  see  a  number  of  crises  iriilch 
hinge  on  the  fate  and  needs  of  people.  In 
Cyprus  it  Is  the  Issue  of  displaced  Greek 
Cypriots  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
invasion  of  Turkish  troofie.  In  Angola,  It 
is  civil  strife,  and  the  flight  of  thou- 
sands. In  Portugal  it  Is  the  struggle  to  re- 
fstabllsh  free  institutions  after  decades 
of  dictatorship.  And  all  over  the  world, 
it  is  people  searching  for  food,  for  better 
health,  and  for  decent  lives. 

I  bdleve  the  foreign  aid  bill  makes  a 
giant  step  in  tbe  right  direction. 


THE  LATE  JIM  THORPE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Jotned  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Qttentin 
BmaicK.  In  spcmsorlng  a  resolution, 
Soiate  Resolution  144,  to  restore  the 
rtatmof  amateur  athlete  to  the  late  Jim 
'Hiorpe. 

Jim  "niorpe,  an  American  Indian  of 
Sac  and  Fox  descent,  was  cae  of  Amer- 
ica's greatflst  athletes.  In  1912,  Jim 
Tliorpe  won  both  the  decathlon  and 
pentathlon  In  the  Stockholm  Olympics. 
He  set  an  all-time  record  by  winning 
eight  gold  medals  in  a  single  year's 
Olympic  games.  Later  he  was  stripped  of 
his  honors  and  medals  because  of  his 
profesttopal  status;  one  summer  vaca- 
tion ha  had  played  baseball  for  expenses. 
But  that  was  enough  to  disqualify  him 
as  an  amateur  athlete. 

In  addition  to  the  Olympic  medals, 
Thorpe  was  voted  the  greatest  football 


player  as  well  as  the  greatest  male  ath- 
lete of  the  half  century  by  the  Associated 
Press  in  1950.  He  is  one  of  the  select  few 
to  be  elected  to  the  all-time  All-Amerl- 
can  football  team  and  the  all-time 
professional  team  as  a  halfback.  The 
natural  extension  of  these  honors  was  to 
be  included  in  the  Pro  Football  Hall  of 
Fame. 

It  is  time  to  restore  the  Olympic  hon- 
ors earned  by  this  great  American.  The 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  twofold:  to 
urge  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  to  re- 
store the  status  of  amateur  athlete  to 
Jim  Thorpe,  and  to  encourage  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee  to  rec- 
ognize his  achievements  during  the  1912 
Stockholm  Olympic  games. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  exculpate 
the  reputetlon  of  Jim  Thorpe.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure  and 
bring  home  Jim  Thorpe's  justly  deserved 
medals. 


MORE  CAUTIOUS  PACE  FOR 
I  DETENTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoRD  an  article  entitled  "More 
Cautious  Pace  for  Detente,"  written  by 
Josq)h  C.  Harsch.  and  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Afonitor  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1975. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd.  as 
follows: 

MoBE  Cautioub  Pace  roE  Dtnom 
I  (By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

America's  friends  (and  unfriends)  over- 
seas should  not  expect  any  early  or  major 
change  In  American  foreign  or  defense  policy 
to  resiUt  from  VS.  President  Gerald  Ford's 
Cabinet  resbufSe. 

On  tbe  contrary,  the  changes  clearly  mean 
that  President  Ford  himself  remains  com- 
mitted to  the  search  for  a  second-stage  (SALT 
n)  agreement  with  the  Soviets,  which  also 
means  a  continuing  commitment  to  detente. 

But.  the  pace  Is  likely  to  be  slower  and 
more  cautious. 

Along  the  road  there  wlU  be  less  visible 
disagreement  about  these  matters  between 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments.  But  be- 
hind the  scenes  It  seems  probable  that  Pen- 
tagon doubts  about  detente  will  receive  more 
patient  and  thoughtful  consideration. 

These  are  the  principal  conclusions  which 
emerge  from  the  various  changes  In  the  fu- 
ture location  of  people  In  Washington  and 
their  present  and  future  personal  relations 
with  the  President  himself. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  single  change 
Is  that  the  Pentagon  Is  to  be  headed  by  Don- 
ald Rumsfeld  who  has  been  the  closest  man 
to  the  President  In  the  White  House  hier- 
archy and  Is  the  President's  nrst  choice  as 
future  vice  presidential  running  mate.  This 
means  that  the  Pentagon  will  have  a  leader 
who  Is  a  personal  and  trusted  friend  of  the 
President  and  can  get  equal  acceas  to  him 
with  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger. 

So  the  Pentagon  gains  a  more  effective 
ambassador  to  the  White  House  who  will 
enjoy  equality  of  access  to  the  President 
with    Secretary   of   State   Henry   Klaalnger. 

The  corollary  of  the  rise  of  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
Is  tbe  Inevitable  decline  In  Dr.  Kissinger's 
power.  His  policies  are  confirmed,  but  his 
ability  to  push  them  forward  to  the  Preal- 
dent  without  scrutiny  by  others  Is  much 
reduced. 

In  the  past  Dr.  Kissinger  was  Director  of 
tbe  National  Security  Council  and  the  Pres- 
ident's  aaaUtant   for   all   national   security 


matters.  This  means  that  tbe  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  tbe  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  reported  to  the  President 
throuffh  Dr.  Kissinger.  And  that  In  turn 
meant  that  their  views  were  preeented  to  the 
President  through  Dr.  Kissinger's  eyes  and 
with  his  gloss  put  upton  them. 

Dr.  Kissinger  In  the  futiure  wlU  be  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  only  Secretary  of  SUte. 
As  such  he  Is  the  senior  Cabinet  officer  and 
sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  President  at 
Cabinet  meetings.  But  be  also  Is  only  one 
among  equals.  He  will  no  longer  see  the 
President  alone  for  an  hour  each  morning. 
Instead,  he,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  director  of  tbe  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
others  will  all  together  see  the  President— 
once  a  week. 

EQUAL   FOOTING 

Then  add  the  third  facet  of  the  new  equa- 
tion In  the  person  of  Qeorge  Bush.  He  also 
is  on  Mr.  Ford's  list  of  possible  vice-presi- 
dential running  mates.  He  has  been  in  Pe- 
king and  \a  presumably  familiar  with  the 
Chinese  disapproval  of  the  Kissinger  policy  of 
detente.  He  wlU  take  over  the  CIA  from 
William  Colby.  Mr.  Colby  has  been  in  effect 
the  damage-control  officer  at  CIA. 

Mr.  Bush  has  had  no  past  association  with 
the  CIA.  He  is  not  responsible  for  past  mis- 
takes. There  Is  no  reason  for  Congress  to 
want  to  take  up  most  of  his  time  as  it  has 
been  doing  with  Mr.  Colby.  Once  Mr.  Bush 
Is  confirmed  by  the  Senate  he  should  be 
able  to  start  operating  as  the  President's 
principal  source  of  inteUigence.  And  the 
CIA,  like  the  Defense  Department,  will  have 
a  leader  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  who  can  have  the  same  access  to 
him  as  Mr.  Rumsfeld  at  Defense  or  Dr. 
Kissinger  at  State. 

coLLEcrrvE  paocKss 

So  the  prospect  Is  not  for  any  break  In 
basic  American  foreign  policy,  but  for  a 
decided  change  in  the  process  of  foreign  poli- 
cy formulation.  It  will  no  longer  be  a  one- 
man  ( Kissinger)  show. 

It  will  probably  make  for  slower  and  more 
cautious  foreign  policy  action.  The  Chinese 
point  of  view  is  likely  to  get  more  atten- 
tion, through  Mr.  Bush.  The  NATO,  West 
European,  and  Arab  points  of  view  may  get 
more  attention  throiigh  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

The  collective  process  in  foreign-policy- 
making  is  slower  than  tbe  one-man  process 
which  Dr.  Kissinger  has  been  praettdng. 
But  it  should  be  sounder. 


FEDS  SPEND  FOOLISHLY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  common- 
sense  Is  a  valuable  commodity  where- 
ever  it  is  found,  and  It  Is  especially 
gratlfsrlng  to  find  it  on  a  college  campus. 

I  want  to  place  in  the  Rscoio  today 
an  especially  lucid  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  North  Texas  Dally,  the 
student  newspaper  at  North  Texas  Stete 
University  In  Denton,  Tex. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Feds  Spend 
Foolishly."  was  written  by  Ms.  Holly 
McCray  lists  a  series  of  foolish  Federal 
expenditures  and  then  makes  the  point 
that: 

Ffderal  spending  Is  the  logical  place  to 
begin  tbe  attack  on  soaring  expenses.  It  is 
up  to  Congress  to  make  the  first  assault. 

I  recently  spoke  at  North  Texas  State 
University,  and  I  can  assure  the  Senate 
that  Ms.  McCray  Is  not  the  only  student 
there  who  Is  talking  good  sense.  I  am 
impressed  with  the  maturity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  students  at  Texas  colleges 
and  universities  today.  The  students  to- 
day are  cognizant  of  what  the  real  prob- 
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IfTTis  are,  and  are  working  to  solve  them. 
We  could  use  some  of  their  energy,  Inl- 
tiattve  and  good  commonsense  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  "Feds  Spend 
Foolishly"  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Feds  Spend  Foolishlt 
It  Is  high  time  to  ciurb  federal  spending. 
Far  too   many   billions   of  dollars   in   tax- 
payers' money  are  being  wasted  yearly  on  ex- 
travagant projects  and  useless  research. 

One  newspaper  report  listed  several  prime 
examples  of  needless  government  spending, 
revealed  through  research: 

$342,000  for  Michigan  State  University  re- 
searchers to  ask  college  students  where,  when 
and  with  whom  they  had  premarital  sex; 

$13  million  spent  annually  for  800  biu«au- 
crats  to  travel  in  chauffeur-driven  limou- 
sines, not  only  during  office  hours,  but  us- 
ually to  get  to  work  and  home  again: 

$17,000  to  the  Bedouins  tor  a  dry-cleaning 
plant  to  clean  the  dJeUabas; 
$71,000  to  compile  a  history  of  comic  books: 
$5,000  to  analyze  violin  varnish; 
$45  million  yearly  to  the  Selective  Service, 
although  there  Is  no  longer  a  draft,  to  main- 
tain 3,000  local  draft  boards  and  2,600  per- 
sons on  the  Washington  payroll  alone; 

Millions  of  dollars  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  projects  such  as  finding  out 
whether  chimpanzees  can  be  taught  to  talk, 
what  passionate  love  is  and  that  49  per  cent 
of  all  Americans  believe  In  tbe  devil; 

Funds  to  the  Economic  Research  Service 
In  the  Agriculture  Department,  which  con- 
ducts surveys  such  as  "Consumers'  Prefer- 
ences for  Fresh  Tomatoes;" 

Funds  for  the  Board  of  Tea  Tasters,  an  ad- 
visory committee,  which  former  President 
Nixon  tried  to  abolish;  and 

$70,000  yearly  to  the  Federal  Fire  Coimcll. 
which  when  investigated  was  found  to  have 
done  practically  nothing  for  more  than  seven 
years. 

These  are  only  Isolated  examples  of  unnec- 
essary expense  of  taxpayers'  money.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  proposed  tax  cuts  and  a  de- 
crease in  federal  spending  as  basic  steps  In 
ctirblng  Inflation.  But  he  is  unable  to  take 
needed  steps  \mtU  Congress  acts  on  these 
proposals. 

Many  Congressmen  are  claiming  Ford  Is 
playing  politics  because  of  tbe  upcoming 
1976  presidential  election.  So  congressional 
spending  continues  unabated.  Tbe  defldt 
grows  larger  as  CongieM^en  argue  over 
political  party  divisions  Instead  of  working 
together  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Federal  spending  Is  tbe  logical  place  to  be- 
gin the  attack  on  soaring  expenses.  It  Is  up 
to  Congress  to  make  the  first  SMaolt. 


BRAZIL 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  struggle  of 
the  Brazilian  people  to  achieve  dignity, 
freedom,  and  development  in  their  own 
land,  and  with  the  U.S.  role  In  this  proc- 
ess. A  crisis  may  well  be  approaching  In 
that  country. 

The  background  is  well  known.  The 
Brazilian  military  seized  power  in  April 
1964,  with  U.S.  support,  and  have  ruled 
the  nation  since. 

A  period  of  macro  economic  growth  fol- 
lowed. The  positive  GNP  statistics  lulled 
many  foreign  observers  Into  f<n-getting 
the  ugly  side  of  the  picture— both  the 
lack  of  an  even  distribution  of  the  new 
benefits  and  the  repressive  nature  of  the 
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authoritarian  regime.  Now,  with  the  tre- 
bling of  world  petroleum  crude  prices, 
the  Brazilltm  economic  miracle  is  appar- 
ently in  growing  difficulty. 

When  the  current  president  of  Brazil, 
Oen.  Ernesto  Oeisel.  took  office  in  March 
of  1974.  he  made  a  series  of  public  dec- 
larations of  his  intent  to  put  a  stop  to 
violations  of  human  rights  by  the  secu- 
rity forces  of  the  military  government, 
which  have  been  amply  denounced  and 
documented  by  such  highly  respected  In- 
ternational groups  as  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional and  the  International  Committee 
of  Jurists.  He  also  encouraged  greater 
political  expression.  Although  there  ap- 
parently was  an  early  reduction  in  the 
number  and  degree  of  such  violations  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  it  appears 
that  a  contrary  trend  is  now  in  motion. 
President  Geisel  has  not  been  successful 
in  putting  an  end  to  these  violations.  In 
September    and    October    of    1974,    an 
American  citizen,  the  Reverend  Fred  B. 
Morris,  was  kidnaped  and  tortured  by 
the  Fourth  Army  in  Recife.  As  recently 
as  October  19,  the  Jack  Anderson  column 
related  numerous  cases  of  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment and  torture  in  Brazil  this 
year. 

With  this  background  In  mind,  we  can 
perhaps  imderstand  better  the  shocking 
events  of  a  week  ago  and  the  high  stakes 
of  the  brief  confrontation  which  took 
place  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Sao  Paulo. 

At  8  a.m.,  Saturday,  October  25,  the  in- 
formation I  have  received  Is  that  at  the 
request  of  police  authorities,  a  well- 
known  TV  news  commentator.  Vladamlr 
Herzog.  presented  himself  at  the  police 
headquarters.  Subsequently,  tiie  police 
claimed  that  he  had  written  a  ccmfes- 
slon  of  subversive  activities.  At  4  p.m.. 
that  afternoon,  he  was  foimd  dead  in 
his  cell. 

The  police  claimed  it  was  a  suicide,  but 
the  Jewish  religious  leaders  of  Sao 
Paulo,  evidencing  their  disbelief  of  the 
official  story,  allo^red  Mr.  Herzog  to  be 
buried  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  Sfto 
Paulo — ^which  could  not  have  occurred 
according  to  Jewish  religious  doctrine  if 
they  had  believed  the  death  had  really 
been  a  suicide. 

At  the  funeral  on  the  29th  of  this 
month,  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  B&o 
Paulo,  Dom  Paulo  Evaristo  Ams,  was 
present  to  manifest  his  solidarity  with 
the  family,  and  express  his  concern  over 
the  death.  October  31.  there  was  an 
ecumenical  religious  service  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  cathedral  of  S&o  Paulo 
with  the  chief  rabbi  of  S&o  Paulo,  the 
cardinal-archblshc^  of  S&o  Paulo,  and 
leading  Protestant  ministers  of  the  city, 
officiating. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Herzog. 
the  university  students  and  professors  of 
the  city  of  S&o  Paulo,  and  the  Journalists, 
began  to  protest  against  what  they 
termed  an  apparent  murder-by-torture. 
Hie  situation  developed  rapidly  imtll 
over  14,000  unlversl^  studente  found 
themselves  encircled  on  thetr  university 
campus  by  army  troops  In  tanks  and 
troop  carriers.  Tlieir  student  protest  was 
the  focus  of  a  protest  against  the  use  of 
arbitrary  power.  Althoui^  the  confron- 
tation eased,  It  could  well  have  far- 


reaching  consequences  for  the  people  of 
Brazil. 

I  have  expressed  my  concern  to  the 
Stete  Department.  I  sdso  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  ought  to  take  into 
consideration  these  very  recent  evente  as 
they  consider  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
both  economic  and  military,  for  1976. 
And  I  view  it  as  essential  that  the  human 
rights  amendments  adopted  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  be  included  In  the  final 
conference  measure,  enacted  and 
implemented. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcord  the  articles  from 
Harpers  magazine — October  1975 — which 
documente  Mr.  Morris'  exjTerience,  the 
Jack  Anderson  column  of  October  19, 
smd  other  relevant  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows: 

[From  Harpers  magazine,  October  1975] 
Ik  the  Psesence  or  Mdte  Bneiuxs 
(By  Fred  B.  Morris) 
It  was  by  tbe  merest  chance  that  I  hap- 
pened to  run  into  my  friend  Luis  So&res  de 
Lima,  as  I  then  thought  his  name  was,  that 
Monday  morning  last  year.  I  had  gone  to  the 
factory  at  seven  o'clock,  as  usual.  Then,  about 
nine  o'clock,  I  got  into  my  car  and  started 
toward  Recife,  about  twenty  minutes  away, 
where  I  planned  to  make  some  calls  from  my 
apartment,  as  the  company  telephone  was  out 
of  order.  Luis  was  walking  along  the  side  of 
the  road  toward  the  factory.  I  honked  and 
stopped,  and  be  came  over  and  got  into  the 
car. 

Luis  was  a  very  close  friend  who,  at  the  end 
of  1973,  bad  moved  to  Joto  Psesoa,  about  lao 
miles  away.  Now  I  saw  him  only  occaslonaUy 
when  he  retuimed  to  Recife  to  visit  bis  girl- 
friend. We  talked  about  her  as  we  drove  to  my 
house,  and  he  inquired  about  Teresa,  my  fi- 
ancte.  At  the  apartment  I  made  four  calls; 
then,  at  exactly  10:00  a.m.,  I  looked  at  my 
watch  and  told  Luis  I  had  to  be  at  tbe  Bank 
of  Brazil  In  ten  minutes  and  must  leave.  Ha 
said  be  would  get  off  on  the  way  and  do  some 
errands  and  then  come  back  for  lunch  about 
12:30. 

We  went  down  tbe  stain,  still  talking  about 
our  girls.  As  we  left  tbe  buUdlng  I  noticed  a 
well-dressed  bearded  man  entering.  I  nodded 
to  htan  and  proceeded  on  out  to  my  car.  I  had 
Just  opened  tbe  door  when  the  bearded  man 
rushed  up  behind  Luis  and  pointed  a  revolver 
at  his  back,  yelling  something  I  couldn't  un- 
derstand. At  tbe  same  instant,  I  became 
aware  of  being  surrounded  by  three  men 
armed  witb  machine  guns.  I  looked  at  Luis. 
It  was  now  our  turn. 

Sometime*,  late  at  night  over  a  beer,  Lula 
and  I  had  talked  about  the  friends  and  many 
others  who  had  been  Imprisoned  and  tortured 
by  the  BraaUlan  anny  and  its  secret  police 
apparatus.  Luis  once  told  me  of  a  man  ha 
knew  of  who  had  died  under  torture  rather 
than  betray  his  friends.  How  can  that  be?  X 
asked.  How  can  anyone  resist  pain  like  tbatt 
And  why? 

These  oonvaisatioDB  began  in  tbe  hurt  we 
felt  over  imprlsoiMd  (Mands.  In  our  anger  and 
frustration  over  a  military  dictatorship  that 
had  terrorised  and  exploited  the  people  ot 
Brazil  for  ten  years.  We  also  wondered  about 
ourselves,  as  I  suppose  every  man  wonders  on 
thinking  of  such  things.  How  oould  I  bear  up 
if  they  came  for  me?  How  would  I  do  under 
torture?  Tet  such  questions  w«re  for  me 
quite  academic.  I  was  an  American,  and  If 
the  army  should  become  unhappy  with  me 
for  any  reason — and  In  Braall  slnoe  I9M  tt 
could  be  any  reason — ^tha  worst  poailbUtty 
was  that  I  would  be  deported. 

"me  army  had  been  Intarestad  ba  me  far 
several  months,  ever  slnoa  the  June  94  Issue 
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ot  Time  appeftred  with  a  vtory  about  Dom 
Haldar  Camara,  the  Archbishop  of  Ollnda  and 
Baetfe.  I  waa  Tlma't  atrlnger  In  Beclfe,  and 
ao  thay  ■■anmart  (ammeoiialy.  aa  It  hap- 
panad)  that  tha  atorr  waa  mlna.  X  had  been 
eaUed  In  for  queatlonlng  In  July,  by  Colonel 
llk^at.  bead  of  Fourth  Army  Intelligence  In 
Badf  e.  Three  tlmea  I  aat  In  his  oflloa,  anawer- 
lag  quaatlona  about  my  relations  with  Dom 
Baldar.  Time,  the  Associated  Press  (for  which 
I  waa  alao  a  atrlngar) .  Though  cold  enough  at 
first,  Oolooel  Usstat  became  quite  slmpatlco, 
and  at  tha  end  said  that  If  I  avoided  com- 
municating with  the  archbishop  and  ceased 
to  meddle  In  Journalism.  I  would  have  no 
problema  with  them.  Well  aware  that  this  was 
no  idle  oranment,  I  sent  word  to  Dom  Helder 
through  a  monk  friend  and  simply  stopped 
filing  material  with  Time  and  the  AP:  I  was 
not  happy  with  this  kind  of  censorship  and 
control,  but  I  wanted  to  stay  In  Brazil  and 
would  pay  the  price. 

Apart  from  a  two-year  Interval,  I  had  been 
In  Braall  since  1904,  primarily  as  a  missionary 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church.  In  1970  I 
was  asalgned  to  Beclfe.  in  the  northeast,  to 
organise  a  community  center  and  to  Improve 
ecumenical  relations  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic community  there.  In  doing  so  I  became  a 
doae  friend  of  Dom  Helder,  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  military  regime  in  Brazil. 

In  January  of  1974.  nine  months  before  my 
arrest,  I'd  taken  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Methodist  Bo€Ud  of  Global  ^nlstrles  and 
gcme  to  work  in  a  small  industrial  firm  In 
Recife,  while  continuing  to  serve  the  com- 
munity center  as  a  lay  volunteer.  Apparently, 
howevw,  neither  my  new  "civilian"  status  nor 
my  promise  to  sever  contact  with  Dom  Helder 
satisfied  the  authorities.  So  it  was  that  on 
September  30,  1974,  they  came  to  get  me. 
THE  HXTmaira  DfQuisrroB 


111*  call  waa  small  and  not  quite  rectan- 
gular. It  waa  about  seven  feet  long  and  foxir 
feet  wlda.  Thare  was  no  window,  and  the  only 
▼entUatton  waa  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  door  for  the  passing  of  food  trays.  The 
door  was  mada  of  Iron  bars,  but  half-Inch 
plywood  pKOA  had  been  placed  on  the  out- 
side so  aa  to  cut  off  any  view.  There  was  a 
sliding  panel,  at  eya  Ief«I,  maybe  four  by 
twelve  Inches,  that  served  as  a  kind  of  peep- 
bole.  The  roof  waa  of  day  tile,  with  one  glass 
tile  in  the  middle,  giving  some  illumination. 
About  seven  feet  off  the  floor,  a  grate  of  iron 
bars  was  embedded  In  the  walls,  giving  a  cage 
effect  to  the  cell  and  preventing  any  athletic 
prisoner  from  removing  the  tiles  and  thus 
sacking.  The  walls  had  recently  been  painted 
a  blood  red  for  about  fovu-  feet  up  from  the 
floor,  and  then  a  flat  white  on  up.  The  floor 
was  of  oonerete  tile  slabs.  In  alternating 
yellow  and  black  squares.  I  was  naked  except 
for  my  shorts. 

For  some  reason  I  wasnt  afraid.  I  realized 
that  I  could  be  tortured;  I  could  already  hear 
Lula%  voice  scnrnmlng  from  somewhere  not 
too  far  away.  But  the  kind  of  fear  I  would 
have  expected  to  feel  was  absent.  I  foimd 
myself  rq>eatlng.  for  the  first  of  dosens  of 
times,  the  Twenty-ttilrd  Fsalm.  "^he  Lord  la 
my  shepherd:  I  shall  not  want.  ..."  I  felt 
a  calm  that  the  situation  didn't  warrant,  but 
for  which  I  was  grateful.  After  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  they  came  for  me. 

Bafcre  <q>enlng  the  door,  they  ordered  me 
to  replace  the  cloth  hood  they  had  put  over 
my  head  immediately  after  my  arrest.  Be- 
cause of  the  hood,  I  was  to  see  my  torturers 
only  once  In  the  days  to  come.  Then  they 
came  In  and  handcuffed  my  hands  behind 
my  back,  and  with  much  pushing  *rMl  shov- 
Ipg  and  dragging  they  took  me  down  the 
corridor,  through  a  door,  up  another  short 
passageway,  and  Into  a  room  that  was  to  be. 
for  me,  a  tortrire  chamber. 

I  was  pushed  to  one  end  of  the  rocm  and 
the  questions  began.  I  said  Immediately,  "I 
am  an  American  dtlaen.  I  want  to  see  my 
consul."  That  was  the  first  time  they  hit  me. 
"Btn  is  your  oonanl.'*  cried  ooe  of  them, 
aa  be  hit  me  In  thai  '  ' 


"Where  were  you  taking  Alanlr7"  someone 
shouted.  "Who?"  I  ssked.  never  having  heard 
that  name  before.  More  blows.  "Luis.  Where 
were  you  taking  Luis?"  "Nowhere.  I  waa  go- 
ing to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  he  was  going  to 
get  off  on  the  way  somewhere.  He  hadn't 
said  where."  Now  the  blow  came  to  the  groin, 
the  first  kick  a  bit  off  target,  the  second  two 
accurate.  I  fell  to  the  floor  In  agony. 

"Get  up,  you  son  of  a  bitch."  someone 
cried,  and  I  waa  kicked  In  the  back  whUe  on 
the  floor.  There  were  more  questions  and 
more  blows  In  rapid  succession,  with  people 
constantly  coming  In  and  out  of  the  room. 
I  oould  hear  Luls's  screams  from  the  next 
door.  Then  a  voice  I  was  to  recognize  later 
as  that  of  Luis  Miranda  Pllho.  a  notoriously 
sadistic  Recife  pollcem&n,  said,  "We've  al- 
ready sent  a  car  for  your  fiancee.  Teresa  will 
be  here  soon.  Well  strip  her  and  work  on 
her  till  you  decide  to  talk."  I  knew  they  were 
perfectly  capable  of  doing  this,  but  I  simply 
had  to  Ignore  the  idea  and  think  of  some- 
thing else. 

There  were  more  questions  and  blows. 
"Who  are  your  Commie  friends?  Why  does 
an  s.o.b.  American  like  you  come  down  here 
to  subvert  our  country?  Your  own  country's 
gone  to  hell.  Can't  even  keep  your  President 
Well  teach  you!" 

Then  it  all  stopped,  and  I  heard  the  man 
who  was  to  be  my  principal  Interrogator  In 
the  days  ahead  humming  quietly  to  himself. 
Water  ran  into  a  bucket,  then  splashed  at 
my  feet.  Still  himimlng  cheerUy  to  himself, 
the  man  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room 
and  returned  with  a  wire,  which  he  proceeded 
to  fasten  to  the  second  toe  of  my  right  foot. 
Knowing  what  this  was  leading  up  to,  I  tried 
to  retreat,  but  was  harshly  ordered  to  get 
back  where  I  was.  Then  my  Interrogator  re- 
tiffned  with  another  electrode  which  he  fas- 
tened to  the  nipple  of  my  right  breast  with 
a  spring  cUp  that  cut  into  the  flesh.  Once 
again,  and  now  not  at  all  academically,  I 
wondered:  oh.  God,  can  I  stand  It? 

Still  humming  softly,  my  inquisitor  re- 
turned to  the  other  side  of  the  room  where 
Iheard  him  pull  up  a  chair  and  sit  down. 
Then,  in  a  very  calm  voice,  he  started  the 
questions  again.  "Where  were  you  taking 
Alanir?"  •Nowhere,"  I  repUed.  "l  was  going 
to  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  and  he  was  going  to 
get  off  on  the  way."  The  first  Jolt  was  a  light 
one,  a  sort  of  tickling  and  pulling  at  my 
breast.  But  then  he  Increased  the  current 
and  I  began  to  Jump  aroimd  on  the  wet  floor 
as  though  that  might  relieve  the  pain.  1 
clamped  my  mouth  shut  as  hard  as  I  could, 
not  wanting  to  scream  and  give  him  any 
satisfaction,  but  as  the  current  increased, 
my  mouth  flew  open  with  a  great  bellow  of 
rage  and  pain.  The  ciurent  kept  on  Increas- 
ing untU  I  was  thrown  to  the  floor,  doubled 
over  In  a  vain  attempt  to  rtiminjiih  the  pain. 
Then  It  stopped.  "Get  up,"  he  yelled  at  me. 
My  hands  were  handcuffed  behind  my  back, 
and.  as  I  slapped  around  trying  to  get  up,  he 
gave  me  light  Jolts,  Just  to  prod  me  on,  like 
a  steer  being  loaded  into  a  truck. 

As  soon  as  I  was  on  my  feet  again,  the  same 
questions  were  repeated,  accompanied  by 
shocks.  Again  I  fell  to  the  floor,  wondering 
how  long  this  could  go  on,  how  long  I  could 
endiure.  Up  again.  More  questions,  more 
shocks,  falling  once  more. 

Finally  the  shocks  stopped,  and  my  Inqui- 
sitor came  near.  He  took  the  electrode  from 
my  breast,  but,  before  I  could  feel  any  sense 
of  relief,  he  began  pushing  down  my  shorts, 
the  only  clothing  I  had  left.  Oh,  no!  I  groaned 
to  myself.  This  I  can't  bear.  I  know  I  can't. 
"Nervous,  huh?"  he  inquired.  "Now  we  can 
have  some  real  fun.  And  If  you  dont  talk, 
well  shock  It  right  off  of  you."  With  this  he 
fastened  the  spring  clip  to  the  iMse  of  my 
penis  and  returned  again  to  his  chair. 

Then  the  same  questions  and  some  light 
Jolts  that  made  me  dance  from  side  to  side. 
I  was  screaming,  now  almost  in  anticipation 
of  the  shocks,  when  he  turned  up  the  voltage 
hazd,  provoking  spasms  In  both  legs  that 


caused  them  to  fly  out  In  front  of  me.  I  fan 
with  all  my  weight  on  my  back  and  my 
hands,  which  were  still  manaded  behind  me. 
The  current  continued  as  I  squirmed  and 
wriggled  on  the  wet  floor.  This  must  have 
seemed  a  pratfall,  for  the  room  fllled  with 
laughter  from  three  or  four  men  now  gath- 
ered to  watch  the  proceedings. 

Then,  once  again,  came  the  command  to 
get  up.  This  time  it  was  harder  even  than 
before,  as  I  had  sprained  my  left  wrist  in  the 
fall.  I  was  now  aware  only  of  a  world  of 
agony  and  torment  from  which  I  could  not 
escape,  but  the  pain  was  so  great  and  so 
constant  that  It  had  almost  ceased  to  regis- 
ter. Perhaps,  after  their  years  of  experience, 
they  realized  this.  At  any  rate,  after  a  few 
more  rounds,  they  stopped.  The  electrode  was 
removed  from  my  penis  and  from  my  foot; 
then,  with  the  xisual  pushing  and  shoving 
and  threats,  I  was  led  back  to  my  cell.  There 
the  handcuffs  were  removed  from  one  wrist, 
brought  around  in  front  of  my  face,  passed 
through  a  bar  of  the  cell  door  at  eye  level, 
and  refastened.  Still  hooded  and  trembling 
all  over,  I  was  left  alone,  hanging  from  the 
door  of  my  cell.  I  could  still  hear  Luis  scream- 
ing, as  I  bad  been. 

It  couldn't  have  been  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  before  they  came  for  me  again.  The 
hood  was  pulled  down  over  my  face  and  I 
started  the  short  walk  to  the  torture  cham- 
ber. Once  more  I  repeated  the  Shepherd's 
Psalm.  "The  Lord  Is  my  Shepherd;  I  shall 
not  want.  .  .  ."  And  again  I  found  myself 
calmed  by  those  andent  words.  I  won- 
dered for  a  moment  how  many  people 
through  the  centuries  have  used  that  psalm 
at  similar  moments.  I  was  also  curiously  sur- 
prised at  bow  it  helped.  I  knew  that  no  one. 
not  even  God,  was  going  to  save  me  from 
the  hands  of  these  men,  even  if  they  decided 
to  kill  me.  They  had  killed  many  others.  But 
the  psalm  confirmed  in  me  their  limited 
capacity  to  touch  me  where  it  really  mat- 
tered. It  strengthened  me  even  m  the  face  of 
my  weakness  before  them. 

I  was  questioned  with  electric  shock  and 
more  beatings  for  about  another  hour,  then 
hung  up  again  in  my  cell.  Two  or  three  times 
that  afternoon,  they  repeated  the  procedure. 
Then  I  was  taken  into  a  different  room.  I 
was  made  to  sit,  the  handcuffs  were  removed, 
and  my  arms  and  legs  were  flrmly  strapped 
to  the  chair.  One  electrode  was  placed  on 
my  breast  and  the  other  on  my  right  ear. 
These  were  the  worst  shocks  of  all.  I  felt 
like  the  top  of  my  head  was  actually  going 
to  biust.  I  screamed.  Jxmiped  In  the  chair, 
tried  to  break  the  straps,  and  finally,  on  at 
least  two  occasions,  was  rendered  im- 
conscious. 

At  one  point  my  chief  inquisitor  laimched 
off  on  a  long  and  emotional  tirade  against 
Dom  Helder,  saying  he  was  a  shameless  trai- 
tor to  his  country  because  he  traveled  all 
over  the  world  denoimclng  torture  in  Bradl. 
This  surreal  harangue  was  punctuated  by  my 
screams  as  he  tiimed  the  current  on  and  off 
at  random.  At  another  point,  one  of  my  tor- 
turers got  down  on  the  floor  In  front  of  me 
and  lifted  up  the  hood  ao  I  could  see  Ids 
face  and  yelled,  "gu  sou  foda!  se  voce  lUlo 
cooperar,  eu  vou  the  matarl"  The  face,  I 
learned  later,  was  that  of  Luis  Miranda  Fllho, 
a  man  dearly  proud  of  his  role  as  a  defender 
of  Christian  culture  In  Brazil,  willing  to  kill 
for  the  cause.  He  left  then,  oiUy  to  return 
shortly  afterward  with  a  Major  Mala,  the 
chief,  as  I  later  learned,  of  the  Ptoiirth  Army 
torture  operation.  Miranda  annovmced  that 
they  were  now  going  to  bring  in  Luis;  they 
wanted  me  to  ask  him  for  his  address.  They 
declared  that  he  was  a  rotten,  no-good.  Com- 
mimlst  son  of  a  bitch,  and  they  wanted  his 
address  to  round  up  the  rest  of  hU  group.  If 
I  cooperated  with  them,  they  would  let  me 
go;  If  not,  they  would  keep  on  tortvu-lng  me 
until  he  gave  In. 

I  recalled  my  late-night  talks  with  Lula 
about  the  futility  of  cooperating  with  tha 
enemy.  Evan  U  one  talked,  we  reaaoned  then. 
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his  torturers  would  only  demand  more,  and 
more,  and  more  again.  Better  to  remain 
silent  frooLJibeputset.  At  the  same  time, 
I  was  confuaeuy  aware  that.  If  I  adopted  a 
determined  resistance,  they  would  conclude 
that  I  had  something  to  hide  and  was  really 
guilty.  I  bad  no  desire  to  help  them,  but  I 
didn't  want  to  be  tortured  anymore.  Neither 
did  I  vrant  to  hurt  Luis.  I  dldnt  know  if  he 
was  really  Involved  in  anything  subver- 
sive. I  hoped  that  he  was,  and  if  so  I  didnt 
want  to  cause  him  to  betray  himself.  In  the 
midst  of  my  confusion  the  doer  opened,  and 
I  heard  them  dragging  Luis  In.  He  was 
breathing  with  obvious  dlfllculty  as  they 
shoved  him  over  to  stand  near  me. 

"Tell  Fred  your  name,"  someone  ordered. 

There  was  a  pause  and  I  heard  Luis  take  a 
deep  breath. 

"My  name  Is  Alanir  Cardoso."  He  spoke 
with  a  deflance  that  startled  me,  but  also 
made  me  proud  of  him.  I  still  don't  know 
why  he  had  become  Luis  Soares  de  Lima,  as 
I  knew  him;  but  I  Imagine  that,  like  hun- 
dreds of  others  of  his  age,  he  had  probably 
been  In  some  sort  of  student  troubles  in 
1968-69  and  had  had  to  change  his  Identity 
to  avoid  imprisonment.  He  had  never  spoken 
to  me  of  his  past,  and  in  Brazil  I  bad  learned 
not  to  ask  questions.  People  told  you  what 
you  needed  to  know.  At  that  moment  I  was 
truly  glad:  knowing  nothing,  I  had  no  secrets 
toteU. 

"Fred,"  Luis  (or  Alanir)  continued,  "I'm 
sorry  that  our  friendship  has  led  to  this.  I 
really  didnt  think  it  would  happen."  He  was 
Interrupted  by  a  violent  body  blow  that  I 
could  feel  sitting  strapped  to  the  chair  next 
to  him.  As  he  fell  against  me,  his  hair  brushed 
against  my  arm.  and  I  realized  that  he  was 
not  hooded,  though  he  might  have  been 
blindfolded.  I  wanted  to  reach  out  to  him 
and  help  him. 

"Fred,"  he  started  again,  "I'm  sorry."  "I 
know.  Luis,"  I  said.  "I  understand."  At  thla 
point  they  gave  me  a  heavy  Jolt  that  forced 
another  bellow  from  me. 

"Alanir,"  someone  said,  "Fred  wants  you 
to  give  us  your  address.  We  know  he  Is 
innocent,  but  we  will  tortxire  Mm  to  death, 
if  necessary.  If  you  don't  give  us  your  ad- 
dress." 

"Fred,  do  you  want  me  to  give  them  my 
address?" 

"If  you  can,"  I  said,  rather  weakly,  hoping 
he  would  understand  that  I  dldnt  want  him 
to.  "You  know  what  you  have  to  do."  \inth 
that  I  received  another  violent  shock,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  over  I  was  struck  violently 
on  the  side  of  the  head  two  or  three  tlmea. 

"This  son  of  a  bitch  isn't  going  to  tell  us," 
one  of  our  tormentors  said.  "Give  it  to  Fred." 
With  that  they  tmmed  on  the  current  again, 
and  I  began  my  screaming.  As  they  dragged 
Luis  out  I  heard  him  say,  "I'm  sorry,  Fred, " 
once  more. 

I  was  unstrapped,  handctiffed  again  and 
dragged  back  to  be  hung  on  my  cell  door.  But 
the  routine  was  established,  and  went  on. 
Hood  on  head,  handcuffs  behind  back,  half- 
shoved,  half-dragged  down  the  corridor,  re- 
peating the  Twenty-third  Psalm  to  myself, 
once  more  feeling  an  inner  poise  that  the 
circumstances  didn't  in  any  way  warrant, 
strapped  to  the  chair  again,  wires  in  place. 

Then  Luis  was  there  again.  "Alanir."  one  of 
them  said,  "Fred  wants  to  atk  you  something. 
Re  wants  to  know  your  address." 

"Beg  him,"  a  voice  whispered  in  my  ear. 
"Beg  him!"  With  that  I  received  a  blow  on 
the  side  of  the  head. 

"Luis,"  I  started.  "How  are  you  doing?" 

"JIfato  ou  menos."  he  replied,  noticeably 
weaker  than  In  our  earlier  encounter.  "How 
are  you?" 

They  Jolted  a  scream  from  me  at  that  point 
with  a  sudden  shock  of  ciurent.  "I  don't 
know,  Luis.  They  want  me  to  aak  you  to  give 
them  your  address.  Can  you?" 

"Do  you  want  me  to,  Fred?"  he  asked. 

Oh,  I  wished  he  hadnt  asked  that.  Yes,  yea, 
Z  wanted  him  to  give  It  to  them.  "Beg  him  I" 


insisted  the  temptor's  voice  at  my  side.  "Beg 
him,  or  we'll  kill  you  right  now  I" 

"If  you  can,"  I  mumbled,  hoping  Luis 
would  understand. 

Then  came  another  shock  and  another 
bellow  from  me. 

"Okay,"  Luis  said.  "I'll  give  the  address." 
No,  don't,  I  cried  Inwardly,  afraid  to  voice 
my  plea. 

Then  began  a  marvelous  game  of  delay  and 
tease.  They  stopped  all  the  rough  stuff  with 
anxious  exp>ectatlon,  waiting  for  Luis  to 
speak.  But  he  merely  repeated,  "Okay.  I'll  give 
the  address." 

"All  right,  what  is  it?"  someone  yelled. 

"My  address  is  ...  "  but  he  didn't  say 
anything  more. 

"My  address  Is  .  .  ." 

Then  came  another  shock  and  a  scream 
from  me. 

"Waltl"  cried  Luis.  "Fm  giving  the  ad- 
dress." Another  pause.  "My  address  is  .  .  ." 

Incredibly,  I  found  myself  laughing  inside. 
They  were  so  anxious  to  get  the  address  that 
they  hung  on  every  word,  but  It  Just  didn't 
come.  "I  live  in  a  pensao,"  he  offered.  "I  live 
In  a  pens&o  downtown."  Another  pause.  I 
could  feel  that  he  was  trying  to  buy  a  bit  more 
time  before  giving  up  the  Information.  "I  live 
In  a  pens&o." 

"Where,  goddamn  it?  Tell  us  now,  or  we're 
going  to  kill  Fred."  Another  violent  shock 
went  through  me,  accompanied  by  my  cries. 

"I'm  giving  It.  I'm  in  a  pens&o  downtown 
In  Recife."  It  must  have  been  nearly  an  hour 
later  when  Luis  finally  gave  them  an  address 
of  a  cheap  hotel  In  downtown  Recife.  There 
was  a  scuffle  as  some  of  them  rushed  out, 
obviously  to  raid  the  hotel.  Then,  as  Luis  was 
being  led  out  he  said,  finally,  "I  gave  it  to 
them,  Fred." 

FANTASIES    OF    FREEDOM 

I  was  xinstrapped,  handciiffed,  and  then 
dragged  off,  again  to  be  hung  on  the  cell 
door.  I  was  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night 
standing  up,  by  hands  shackled  to  the  door 
directly  In  front  of  my  eyes.  My  left  wrist 
was  quite  swollen  by  now,  and  the  handcuff 
was  cutting  into  the  flesh,  cutting  off  the 
circulation.  My  body  was  aching  all  over,  my 
bead  was  throbbing,  I  was  thirsty  and  very 
tired,  but  I  had  a  strange  feeling  of  exhilara- 
tion. I  had  made  it  through  the  day.  They 
had  done  everything  at  least  once,  and  I  had 
survived.  I  didn't  have  any  idea  what  Tuesday 
would  bring,  except  probably  more  of  the 
same,  but  I  had  made  It  through  this  day,  I 
could  make  It  through  the  next.  For  some 
reason,  I  remembered  the  AA  dictum  that 
one  should  stay  sober  one  day  at  a  time.  Can 
one  survive  torture  the  same  way,  one  day 
at  a  time? 

Now  I  began  fantasizing  that  they  would 
release  me.  I  knew  that  prisoners  wen  often 
dumped  on  the  street  at  night  when  the 
army  was  through  with  them,  and,  though 
I  didn't  really  believe  their  promise  to  let 
me  go  after  getting  Luls's  address,  they  might 
do  It.  I  desperately  wanted  to  believe  they 
might.  I  began  to  think  about  what  I  would 
do.  I  conjiured  up  the  Image  of  myself  ar- 
riving at  my  fiance's  house,  the  embrace 
we  would  have,  the  Joy  I  would  have  In  re- 
assuring her  that  I  had  survived.  It  was  an 
image  I  was  to  nourish  often  during  the 
days  ahead. 

I  knelt  to  relieve  my  aching  legs.  Often,  at 
Intervals,  I  took  advantage  of  the  symbolic 
position  and  prayed.  I  didnt  pray  for  deliver- 
ance; my  idea  of  God  does  not  Include  the 
Lone  Ranger.  But  I  gave  thanks  for  having 
survived  so  far  and  prayed  for  strength. 

A  couple  of  hours  after  daylight,  they  came 
again.  I  was  ordered  to  replace  my  hood,  the 
door  was  opened,  the  handcuffs  were  removed 
and  refastened  behind  my  back,  and  I  was 
led  off  for  more  questioning.  Again  I  found 
myself  afflrming  the  Psalm:  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd " 

After  about  an  hour  of  torture,  I  was  re- 


turned to  my  cell  and  left  hanging  on  the 
door  again.  I  codld  still  hear  Luis.  His 
screams  were  more  varied  now,  mostly  weak- 
er, and  occasionally  he  burst  forth  with  a 
series  of  barkings.  I  couldn't  Imagine  what 
horror  they  were  practicing  on  blm;  nothing 
they  had  done  to  me  had  produced  that  kind 
of  noise. 

Sometime  Tuesday  morning  I  was  taken  to 
another  room  and  seated  In  the  armchair 
again,  my  arms  and  legs  strapped  as  before. 
But  this  time  no  wires  were  attached  to  me. 
Now  a  new  voice  began,  saying  quietly. 
"Fred,  how  are  you  feeling?" 

I  Immediately  thought  to  myself,  this  must 
be  the  "good  guy"  of  the  team.  I  felt  like 
laughing  at  the  transparency  of  their  tech- 
nique, yet  it  was  bliss  to  hear  a  pleasant 
voice.  I  had  nothing  to  hide  from  them;  they 
could  get  no  more  out  of  me  by  kindness 
than  by  force.  I  decided  to  enjoy  the  respite. 
It  lasted  an  hour  or  so.  The  next  session  was 
with  the  "bad  guy,"  as  were  all  subsequent 
ones  that  Tuesday. 

Sometime  In  the  evening,  while  hung  on 
the  cell  door,  I  was  surprised  by  the  turnkey 
opening  the  peephole  and  wordlessly  offering 
me  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water.  As  I 
had  no  food  or  water  at  all  since  my  break- 
fast Monday  morning,  I  was  nearly  over- 
whelmed by  the  unexpected  hiunanlty  of  the 
gesture,  especially  as  his  clandestine  manner 
suggested  he  was  acting  on  his  own.  The 
Jailer  asked  me  if  it  was  true  that  I  was  a 
pastor  and  I  said  it  was.  He  shook  his  head 
In  obvious  confusion  and  closed  the  peephole 
again. 

I  was  taken  back  for  another  hour  or  so 
of  questioning  and  then  returned  to  the  cell, 
with  a  bathroom  stop  on  the  way.  Now,  how- 
ever, for  the  first  time,  I  was  not  hung  on 
the  door,  but  simply  shoved  Into  the  cell,  the 
handcuffs  removed.  There  was  no  bedding  at 
all,  not  even  a  blanket.  I  was  still  wearing 
only  my  shorts,  but  I  was  so  tired  that  I'm 
not  sure  I  even  missed  the  amenities  as  I 
took  off  the  hood  and  folded  it  for  a  pillow 
and  lay  down  on  the  bare  concrete  and  fell 
asleep.  Once  or  twice  during  the  night  I 
awoke  as  someone  opened  the  peephole  to 
look  in  at  me,  but  I  was  otherwise  allowed 
to  sleep  through  till  morning. 

At  about  6:30  the  Jailer  woke  me  by  open- 
ing the  peephole  to  ask  if  I  wanted  some 
bread  and  coffee.  I  did,  and  afterward  I 
started  off  to  the  first  of  the  day's  en- 
counters, affirming  once  again  the  Shepherdls 
Psalm.  I  felt  much  rested  from  the  night's 
sleep  and  was  hopeful  that  maybe  we  were 
reaching  an  end. 

In  the  chamber,  my  hopes  were  daahed. 
Instead  of  being  strapped  to  the  chair.  I 
was  hung  by  the  handcuffs  from  a  hook  high 
over  my  head  and  doee  to  the  wall. 

My  chief  tormentor  began  by  saying  that 
they  were  tired  of  my  lying  and  that  today 
I  was  going  to  confess  my  sins  one  way  or 
another.  He  started  by  asking  when  I  had 
Introduced  Luis  to  Dom  Helder,  and,  whan 
I  said  never,  he  struck  me  In  the  middle  of 
the  back  with  his  fist,  then  slapped  me  on 
the  back  of  the  head.  Even  though  I  waa 
hooded,  as  always,  the  blow  smarted  and 
stunned  me.  These  blows  were  followed  by 
a  rapid-fire  series  of  questions  and  more 
beatings.  I  could  hear  them  questioning  Luis 
in  the  next  room,  since  they  apparently  had 
left  the  door  open.  He  sounded  only  semi- 
conscious; his  answers  to  the  questions  were 
only  moans  and  grunts. 

My  Inquisitor  now  produced  a  new  (to  me) 
gadget.  He  began  rolling  what  must  have 
been  a  spiked  wheel  over  my  back,  scratching 
the  skin.  As  I  fiinched  he  laughed  and 
pushed  down  harder,  closing  some  sort  of 
electric  circvilt  and  giving  me  a  shock.  This 
was  to  be  the  procedxire;  the  wheel  was 
passed  back  and  forth,  and  each  time  Z 
refused  to  answer  he  pressed  the  device  down 
into  my  naked  back,  closing  the  circuit. 

After  what  seemed  like  forever,  he  stopped 
and  walked  away,  leaving  me  semlconaeknis 
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and  rtangllnt  by  the  huidcuffli  on  the  wall. 
SnddeiUy  I  felt  someone  coming  up  to  me 
again,  and  I  braced  myaelf  for  the  pain.  A 
pleoe  of  eold  metal  was  placed  on  my  chest 
and  I  flinched.  A  voice  said,  very  quietly,  "It's 
aU  right.  I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you."  The 
OQld  metal  moved  to  another  spot  and  I  per- 
ceived that  It  was  a  doctor's  stethoscope. 
ApparenUy  they  wanted  to  cbectc  my  heart 
to  see  how  I  was  bearing  up.  Nothing  more 
was  said,  but  as  soon  as  he  finished  I  was 
taken  down  and  returned  to  my  cell.  The 
day  passed,  periods  of  questioning  and 
torture  alternating  with  fitful  rest. 

A  CHAlfOB  or  CBABOKB 

That  evening  I  dosed  off,  only  to  be 
•wakened  when  Major  Mala,  chief  Inquisitor 
of  the  Fourth  Army,  opened  the  peephole 
about  an  Inch  and  said,  "Fred,  we're  begin- 
ning to  have  second  thoughts  about  you. 
We're  beginning  to  think  maybe  you're  con- 
nected to  official  organs."  "Uh"  was  my  only 
response.  "Tee,  we  know  you're  guilty,  or 
we  wouldn't  have  brought  you  here,"  he  said, 
"but  we  think  now  you  might  be  working 
ft>r  the  CIA.  How  about  It?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  I  said.  "I've  got  enough 
trouble  already."  with  that  he  shut  the  peep- 
hide  and  I  lay  there  for  a  moment.  Then  I 
began  to  laugh  to  myself.  They  must  really 
be  confused  by  now,  I  thought.  They  bring 
mo  In  tor  being  a  Communist  and  want  to 
■end  me  out  as  a  CIA  agent.  I  flirted  with 
the  Idea  of  leading  them  along  a  bit  on  the 
CIA  line,  to  see  If  I  dldnt  fare  better,  but 
I  soon  deckled  it  was  too  risky.  Moreover,  If 
lever  got  out,  I  dldnt  want  to  have  to  an- 
swer questions  from  the  American  govern- 
ment about  having  pretended  to  be  a  CIA 
agent.  With  that  I  drifted  off  to  sleep. 

It  must  have  been  around  midnight  when 
they  came  for  me  again.  I  obediently  put 
on  my  hood,  still  warm  from  having  served 
as  my  pillow,  the  handcuffs  were  fastened 
behind  my  back,  and  once  more  I  made  the 
thirty-yard  trip  to  the  torture  chamber  to 
the  accon4>anlment  of  the  Twenty-third 
Paalm.  There  I  was  made  to  sit  down  and 
was  greeted  by  the  major  and  one  of  his 
colleagues.  "Fred,"  began  the  major,  "to  be 
or  not  to  be,  aat  Is  the  question."  Obvlo\uly 
he  had  been  practicing  that  Uttle  bit  in 
^ngllnh  for  a  while.  He  continued  in  Eng- 
lish. "Are  you  a  Communist,  or  are  you  a 
CIA  agent?" 

TMd  It  occur  to  you  that  I  might  not  be 
either?"  I  replied,  in  Portuguese.  "Can  you 
Imagine  that  I  might  be  Just  what  I  am,  a 
former  missionary  who  Is  trying  to  make  an 
honaet  living  in  business  here  In  Recife  and 
who  h^>pens  to  have  some  friends  that  you 
dontUker  ' 

"Prsd.  we  wouldn't  have  brought  you  here 
If  we  weren't  sure  you  are  guilty.  Your  case 
was  dtecuased  and  discussed  before  we  had 
you  brought  In.  I  can  say  that  we  suffered 
much  more  trying  to  decide  If  we  should 
bring  you  In  ot  not  than  you  have  suffered 
here." 

"I  doubt  that  very  much,"  I  answered. 
"But  If  you  were  so  sure  of  my  guilt,  then 
why  aU  the  questions?  If  you  have  any  real 
evidence,  which  you  havent  mentioned  yet. 
why  not  just  take  me  to  court,  rather  than 
torturing  me?" 

"lAxk,  yon  are  here  to  answer  questions 
not  ask  them."  He  then  proceeded  to  re- 
hearse the  string  of  colnddenoea  and  dr- 
CTimstantlal  evklenoe  that  they  had  against 
me,  most  of  it  baaed  on  depositions  made 
by  people  I  had  never  met  who  had  Impli- 
cated me  ^ille  being  tortured.  My  friend- 
ship with  Pom  Helder  and  with  Uiia,  which 
I  had  never  denied,  were  the  only  concrete 
thla^  on  the  whole  list.  We  went  round  and 
round  a  few  more  times  before  I  was  taken 
l»ck  to  my  cell  and  hung  on  the  door  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  night  standing  up. 

That  night  was  the  worst.  I  began  tmnVjt^g 
onoe  again  about  what  I  would  do  when  and 
It  Z  flmiiy  goi  oat.  Would  I  be  aUowed  to 
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stay  In  BrazU?  What  would  I  do  If  I  went 
back  to  the  States?  It  was  then  that  1 
resolved  to  tell  my  story  to  as  many  people  as 
would  hear  me.  Afraid  that  I  might  forget 
the  details  of  these  days  before  I  could  set 
them  down,  I  rehearsed  everything  verbally, 
from  Monday  morning  to  that  moment.  I 
went  over  every  session  of  torttire.  remem- 
bering every  word  said  and  every  barbarity 
practiced.  I  recalled  my  own  feelings,  mo- 
ment by  moment,  up  to  that  hour.  I  decided 
to  do  that  at  least  once  a  day  until  I  got  to 
a  typewriter  or  tape  recorder,  even  If  It  took 
months,  or  years.  I  knew  that  that  was  the 
only  way  to  keep  the  story  straight.  After  a 
couple  of  hours,  I  had  told  myself  the  whole 
thing.  Then  I  started  composing.  In  Portu- 
guese, a  poem  of  protest,  dedicated  to  my 
fiancee.  I  had  never  before  written  a  poem, 
but  I  foimd  It  diverting,  and  even  exciting, 
trying  to  tell  something  of  myself  and  my 
beliefs  to  my  future  wife.  I  would  compose 
a  strophe,  repeat  It  a  dozen  times  so  as  not 
to  forget  It,  and  go  to  work  on  another.  I 
was  to  spend  many  hours  In  the  next  days  on 
this  project,  composing,  rearranging,  polish- 
ing. 

Dawn  finally  came,  and  a  new  Jailer  ar- 
rived with  coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread.  After 
breakfast  I  was  allowed  to  take  a  bath  In 
the  wretched  bathroom  next  to  my  cell.  This 
was  a  great  relief  since  I  was  beginning  to 
find  my  own  smell  one  of  the  worst  parts 
of  the  torture.  Back  in  my  cell  I  was  per- 
mitted to  lie  down. 

It  must  have  been  about  8:30  when  they 
came  again.  One  of  my  Interrogators  now 
explained  that  the  reason  I  was  always 
hooded  was  that  I  would  then  be  imable 
to  recognize  them  on  the  streets  and  so 
could  not  try  to  klU  them.  The  questions 
continued  much  as  they  had  the  day  before, 
with  particular  efforts  being  made  to  per- 
suade me  to  confess  to  being  a  CIA  agent. 
I  was  not  beaten  or  shocked  during  the  ses- 
sions on  Thursday,  and  most  of  the  time  I 
was  allowed  to  sit  down.  In  the  afternoon 
the  major  returned.  "Pred.  how  do  you  feel? 
Everything  okay?"  he  asked  cheerfully.  "Just 
great,"  I  responded.  "Never  better."  I  don't 
know  why  I  had  the  courage  to  be  sarcastic, 
but  his  cheery  friendliness  provoked  me. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "as  you  know,  Brazil 
belcmgs  to  the  oommimlty  of  nations.  We 
have  treaties  with  many  countries.  Including 
the  United  States.  One  of  those  treaties  gives 
you  the  right  to  see  jova  consul,  so  of  course 
we  are  going  to  let  you  do  that.  We  are  going 
to  have  you  take  a  bath,  shave,  put  on  your 
clothes,  and  we  wUl  take  you  to  see  your 
consul.  I  just  want  you  to  remember  that 
you  are  to  9peak  only  In  Portuguese  slnoe 
we  want  to  know  what  you  are  saying.  After- 
ward you  wlU  be  coming  back  here,  so  be 
careful  not  to  exaggerate  anything  that  has 
happened  to  you  up  to  now." 

I  was  standing  in  front  of  him.  my  head 
hooded,  naked  except  for  my  shorts,  my 
hands  manacled  behind  my  back.  My  wrists 
were  cut  and  bruised,  the  left  one  sprained. 
I  had  no  feeUng  In  either  hand,  and  my  back 
was  scratched  and  bruised,  as  were  my  but- 
tocks. I  had  spent  two  of  the  past  three 
nights  standing  up,  had  had  only  one  meal 
^any  sort  In  four  days,  had  been  threatened, 
beaten,  cajoled,  kicked,  and  shocked  Into  un- 
coDsdouaness.  But  at  the  end  of  his  Uttle 
^)eech  I  burst  out  laughing. 

"What  In  hell  are  you  laughing  about? 

There's  nothing  funny  about  yoxir  situation." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  just  thought  of  a  joke!" 

"Jesus  ChrlstI  How  can  you  think  of  jokes? 

What  Is  It?" 

I  told  him  I  had  remembwed,  while  he  was 
t^ng,  the  old  story  about  President  Elsen- 
hower's visit  to  Moscow.  The  Rusatans.  want- 
ing to  show  that  theirs  is  an  open  and  fJee 
society  In  which  everyone  Is  hai^y.  brought 
In  a  peasant  from  the  Interior,  put  him  on 
TV,  and  told  him  he  could  say  anything  he 
wanted  as  ttte  American  President  was  there 
and  pec^le  aU  over  the  world  were  wat<flUag 


him  on  TV.  The  peasant,  thoroughly  intim- 
idated, remained  silent.  They  Insisted  re. 
peatedly  that  he  should  say  anything  be 
wanted,  until  finally  he  took  courage,  looked 
straight  at  the  TV  camera  and  said.  "Heipi" 

The  major  was  so  taken  aback  that  he  had 
to  laugh  too.  but  Immediately  went  on  to 
warn  me  again  not  to  say  too  much  to  the 
consul,  as  I  would  be  coming  back  to  my  celL 

As  It  happened,  I  told  the  consiu  every- 
thing, and  he,  tar  his  part,  offered  me  the 
strongest  assurances  that  the  hlgheet  au- 
thorities would  see  to  It  that  I  be  tortured  no 
longer.  He  could  do  nothing,  however,  about 
any  charges  that  might  be  brought  against 
me,  and  I  would  of  course  have  to  return  to 
my  cell.  His  very  presence  was  a  welcome  re- 
minder of  a  world  of  reason  and  predictabil- 
ity, and  he  also  brought  news  that  my  fi- 
ancee's parents  had  hired  a  lawyer  for  me. 
This  was  very  risky  for  them,  and  I  was 
moved  to  tears  by  the  gesture. 

Once  again  In  my  ceU,  after  the  Interview 
I  was  required  to  give  up  my  clothes  and  all 
other  symb<ds  of  so-called  dvUlzed  m»n 
Once  more  I  found  myself  sitting  on  the  floor 
of  my  cell  In  my  shorts,  wondering  if  that 
Interlude  of  quaslreeUty  had  been  only  a 
hallucination.  ' 

It  must  have  been  about  7:30  when  they 
sent  for  me  again.  Hooded  and  handcuffed 
I  was  led  off  to  the  chamber  where  my  prin- 
cipal torturer  was  waiting  for  me 
►v^^  ™°**  businesslike  fashion,  he  told  me 
that  I  was  to  make  a  formal  statement  about 
my  ten-and-one-half  years  In  Brazil,  aU  that 
I  had  done,  my  relations  with  Dom  Helder 
Tirne.  and  Luis.  He  was  going  to  take  It  all 

S^T'ciJ*'***?^**  """^  ^  *yP<^-  "»d  I  would 
be  asked  to  sign  It  the  next  day 

It  must  have  Uken  three  or  four  hours,  but 

at  last  we  were  done.  He  called  the  jailer  to 

escort  me  back  to  my  cell,  and  then  he  d" 

wun  that  he  gave  me  a  violent  kick  and 
walked  away.  I  confess  that  It  didn't  hurt 
rL'i^i,\J^^.^°^  frustrated  he  was  and 
barm  at  his  hands. 

I  awoke  on  PMday  with  the  certainty  that 
the  worst  was  over,  and  with  the  hope  that 
Lrf,i!l  r.^°  ^  released.  My  jailer  said  that 
aU  the  Uttle  signals  were  that  they  were  get- 
ting ready  to  let  me  go.  I  assumed,  and  he 
confirmed,  that  people  were  aUnost  alwava 
mgSl'*  ''^*'  "^  '  ^^^  impatlentlyfor 

This  was  to  become  a  pattern.  Each  day 
began  with  the  promise  that  It  would  be  my 
Ust  one  In  prison.  After  my  morning  coffee, 
I  would  do  some  exercises  In  my  cell— push- 
ups, slt-upe,  running  In  place;  then  a  bath, 
dressing  (my  clothes  getting  riper  each  day). 
MT  fOT  a  ride,  head  covered,  through  the 
streets  of  Recife  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
only  to  return  to  Fourth  Army  Headquarters 
for  a  flfteen-mlnute  encounter  with  the 
consul.  Richard  Brown,  in  Colonel  BfozUt'i 
^ce.  Mr.  Brown  would  bring  me  news  of 
Tereza  and  my  friends  and  family,  and  teU 
nas^how  things  were  going  m  general.  He 
would  Inquire  about  my  treatment  In  great 
detail,  and,  through  much  Insistence,  grad- 
ually secured  the  return  of  some  of  the 
amenities  of  Ufe.  (After  flve  days  I  was  given 
a  mattress;  In  a  few  more  I  began  to  get 
edible  food).  He  had  no  word  ever  about 
my  possible  release. 

The  questioning  continued,  but  only  spo- 
radlcaUy.  Sometimes  I  wasnt  questioned  foe 
an  entire  day,  then  I  would  be  ^led  for 
flve  or  six  hours  at  a  stretch,  once  even  aU 
night.  But  each  day  began  with  the  hope 
that  It  would  bring  and  end  to  the  night- 
mare, and  each  lUght  saw  that  hope  fade  Into 
the  darkness. 

Twice  I  heard  someone  taking  a  shower  In 
the  bathroom  next  to  my  ceU.  Thinking  It 
might  be  Luis,  I  began  singing  hymns  In  a 
loud  voice  so  he  would  know  I  was  all  light. 
The  Jailer  oonflimed  my  suq>lcloa  by  motlon- 
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Ing  f (»'  me  to  be  quiet.  Then  I  heard  Luis  be- 
gin to  sing  softly  a  famous  Brazilian  protest 
long,  "Dlsparada,"  and  my  heart  truly  lei^t 
with  Joy. 

On  Tuesday  aftemon,  October  16.  I  was 
offlclaUy  Informed  that  I  was  to  be  expeUed 
from  the  country  and  was  deUvered  over  to 
the  federal  poUce.  I  was  taken  to  my  home 
to  pack  a  suitcase  and  to  sign  a  power  of  at- 
torney over  to  my  fiance's  father  to  handle 
my  affairs  In  Brazil.  Then  I  was  taken  to  the 
Federal  Police  Headquarters,  where  I  spent 
the  night  on  the  floor  of  an  office. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  me  to 
meet  with  my  future  father-in-law  again  on 
Wednesday  morning  to  go  over  my  affairs.  1 
was  also  to  go  to  the  bank  and  get  some 
money,  and  was  promised  an  hour  with  my 
fiance  for  making  our  plans. 

However,  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  8:10, 
I  was  Informed  that  I  should  get  ready,  as  I 
was  taking  the  9:00  a.m.  plane  to  Rio.  In  ten 
minutes  I  found  myself  In  a  station  wagon, 
racing  with  siren  screaming  toward  the  air- 
port. 

When  I  arrived,  I  saw  Mr.  Brown  and  four 
friends  at  the  bther  end  of  the  terminal, 
waiting  for  me.  The  police  agents  clearly 
didn't  want  me  to  speak  to  anyone,  but  I 
delayed,  fussing  about  my  suitcase  until  they 
caught  up  with  me.  Then,  Ignoring  the  mut- 
terlngs  and  fussing  of  the  police  agents,  I 
embraced  my  friends,  one  by  one,  thanking 
them  for  coming  and  tearfuUy  receiving  their 
good  wishes.  Then  I  was  taken  by  the  arm. 
and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brown,  was  led  to 
the  waiting  plane.  Mr.  Brown  said  my  flanc*e 
was  on  her  way,  but  he  didn't  know  If  she 
would  make  It,  as  there  had  been  an  swxldent, 
and  traffic  was  Jammed  up. 

On  the  plane  I  was  seated  In  the  front  row, 
with  an  armed  guard  by  my  side.  Major  Mala 
came  on  board  to  bid  me  farewell,  and,  after 
hesitations  that  I  meant  to  be  obvious,  I 
shook  hla  extended  hand.  I  thanked  Richard 
Brown  profusely  for  all  he  had  done  for  me, 
and  he  was  escorted  off  the  plane  by  the 
major. 

At  8:66  I  saw  some  commotion  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  plane  and  saw 
Tereza,  with  Mr.  Brown  In  tow,  coming  up 
the  stairs.  Without  even  thinking,  I  climbed 
over  my  startled  guard  and  met  her  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  for  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  HoUywood  embrace.  With  tears 
streaming  down  both  our  faces,  we  hugged 
and  kissed  for.  about  ninety  seconds  whUe 
being  pulled  Into  the  plane  where  the  press 
wouldn't  see  us,  until  Tereza,  having  promised 
to  follow  me  as  soon  as  she  could,  was  force- 
fully taken  from  me  and  off  the  plane.  At 
nine  o'clock,  vre  took  off  for  Rio,  where  I  was 
to  pass  the  day  In  a  Jail  cell  before  being 
placed  on  a  Varlg  flight  to  New  York,  by 
armed  guard,  at  11:00  pjn.  that  evening. 

(I  was  to  discover  later  that  Tereza,  arriv- 
ing late,  had  actually  jumped  over  the  waU 
separating  visitors  from  the  apron  and  had 
run  out  to  the  plane,  with  no  authorization 
from  anyone.  When  Mr.  Brown  saw  her  he 
ran  to  meet  her  and  Insisted  that  she  be 
aUowed  to  say  goodbye  to  me.)  • 

As  the  plane  arrived  at  Kennedy  Airport  In 
New  York  at  about  8:00  ajn.  on  Thursday, 
October  17,  the  man  seated  next  to  me  looked 
up  from  the  Rio  English-language  paper  he 
was  reading,  pointed  to  a  headline  saying 
that  I  was  about  to  be  expeUed  from  the 
country,  and  said :  "I  wonder  where  that  poor 
son  of  a  bitch  Is  now?"  I  replied:  "That  poor 
son  of  a  bitch  Is  me."  He  was  shocked  Into 
total  sUence  and  only  recovered  In  time  to 
say  "Good  luck"  as  we  got  off  the  plane. 

As  my  pa&q>ort  had  been  given  to  the 
crew,  I  was  escorted  by  a  crew  member 
straight  to  Immigration.  The  Immigration 
officer  looked  at  my  passport  with  the  brand- 


*Tereza  was  eventually  allowed  to  leave 
Brazil.  She  and  the  author  were  married  on 
December  28,  1974,  and  are  now  Uvlng  In 
Vtarglnla. 


new  rubber  stamp  saying  "«xruL80"  covering 
one  whole  page  and  said,  "What  did  you  do?" 
"I  was  too  friendly  with  the  archbishop,"  I 
rolled.  "Well,"  he  said,  "sometimes  they  do 
strange  things  down  there.  Welcome  home." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  19. 1976] 

ToaTxmz  in  Brazh, 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Brazil's  President  Ernesto  Oelsel  took  of- 

flce  In  March,  1974,  with  a  promise  to  end 

torture  and  other  himian  rights  violations. 

But  a  stream  of  documents,  some  delivered 
to  us  by  secret  couriers  In  the  dead  of 
night,  others  smuggled  Into  nearby  countries 
and  maUed  to  us  from  there,  charge  that 
the  torture  chambers  are  busier  than  ever. 
Indeed,  members  of  the  military  torture  units 
themselves  have  been  tortured  for  opposing 
the  savage  practices. 

Oelsel  has  made  a  half-hearted  effort,  the 
documents  Indicate  to  reduce  torture  In  some 
parte  of  Brazil.  But  he  apparently  cannot 
control  hlB  right-wing  mUltary  backers,  who 
believe  It  takes  barbaric  measures  to  suppress 
the  terrorists.  Because  Oelsel  Is  too  moderate 
for  them,  some  militarists  reportedly  are 
muttering  against  him  and  may  attempt  to 
depose  him. 

A  study  of  the  documents  In  our  possession 
Indicates  that  at  least  600  persons  were  tor- 
tured during  the  first  three  months  of  1976. 
A  few  years  ago.  52  military  poUcemen  were 
Imprisoned.  Many  of  them  were  tortvired  by 
their  own  more  fanatic  comrades. 

This  led  the  internationally  respected  Arch- 
b'shop  of  Sao  Paulo,  Paul  Cardinal  Ams,  to 
circulate  privately  an  extraordinary  letter 
to  his  priests  urging  prayers  for  the  tor- 
tured military  poUce. 

"We  could  not  remain  Indifferent  before 
new  Imprisonments  .  .  .  among  the  military 
police  of  Sao  Paulo,"  the  doughty  Cardinal 
wrote.  The  government  has  accused  them,  he 
revealed,  of  "subversion  of  the  pubUc  order." 
"The  arrests  were  accompanied,  he  added 
grimly,  "with  a  disrespect  for  the  law  and  the 
dignity  of  man."  This  Is  the  church's  euphe- 
mism for  torture. 

To  dramatize  the  point,  the  archdlocesan 
letter  cited  the  case  of  a  63-year-old 
lieutenant,  named  Joee  Perrelra  de  Al- 
meida, who  was  locked  up  In  JxUy.  Three 
weeks  after  his  arrest,  his  lawyers  were  al- 
lowed to  see  him.  They  found  him  hideously 
briilsed.  He  had  been  brutally  beaten  and 
had  been  given  violent  electric  shocks. 

His  front  teeth  bridgework  had  also  been 
removed.  When  he  Implored  for  the  return  of 
his  teeth,  he  was  told  tauntingly  that  they 
would  be  put  back  In  place  after  he  was  dead. 
A  month  after  his  arrest,  the  torture  unit 
of  the  military  poUce  notified  his  family  that 
he  had  committed  suicide.  True  to  their 
promise,  they  restored  his  bridgework  be- 
fore deUvering  the  body  to  the  family  for 
burial.  _^ 

At  great  personal  risk,  an  eyevrttness 
slipped  out  of  BrazU  and  arranged  to  meet 
us  outside  Washington  to  teU  us  about  the 
agony  of  a  young  woman.  To  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  security  poUce  to  Identify 
our  source,  we  have  agreed  to  omit  the  wom- 
an's name. 

She  had  no  terrorist  connections,  but  she 
was  sought  for  questioning.  The  BrazUlan 
security  poUce  broke  down  her  door  and 
dragged  her  off  to  "Operation  Bandelrantes." 
as  Sao  Paulo's  main  torture  \uilt  Is  caUed. 

The  eyewitness  swore  to  us  that  she  was 
sexually  abused  and  was  given  electric  shocks 
for  24  hours.  Once,  she  was  forced  to  wolf  up 
her  own  vomit  from  the  torture  room  floor. 
She  was  released  without  charges  and  Is  now 
receiving  psychiatric  tareatment. 

Petitions  smuggled  to  us  from  Recife,  Sao 
Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  all  orlglnaUy  di- 
rected to  the  Brazilian  Justice  Ministry, 
describe  medieval  conditions  In  BraEU's  pri- 
sons. Here  are  just  a  few  examples: 
Two  students,  Carlos  Alberto  Boares,  81, 


and  AlbMto  Vlnlcus  Melo  de  Masclmento.  28, 
were  both  cleared  at  their  first  hearings.  But 
witnesses  imder  savage  torture  gave  state- 
ments against  them.  On  this  dubious  evi- 
dence, both  were  condvted  and  were  given  life 
sentences. 

In  Sao  Paulo,  according  to  the  documents, 
torture  victims  were  forced  during  their 
agony  to  look  at  enlarged  pictures  of  their 
wives  and  chUdrsn.  This  left  them  with 
severe  psychological  scars,  which  made  It 
"vlrtuaUy  Impossible  for  these  people  to  re- 
late to  their  famlUes  on  being  released." 

Another  document  describes  the  "Ice- 
box"— a  room  "In  which  the  prisoner  Is  place 
naked  and  subject  to  alternating  heat  and 
cold,  accompanied  by  either  total  sUence 
or  extremely  loud  noise,  like  recordings  of 
Jet  engines." 

We  have  written  about  brutaUtles  against 
helpless  prisoners  In  both  communist  and 
fascist  countries.  We  have  docimiented  sub- 
human conditions  In  our  own  prisons,  al- 
though nothing  as  terrible  as  the  dictator- 
ships promote.  What  does  It  take  to  aroxise 
world  opinions  against  this  continuing 
cruelty? 

Footnote :  Repeatedly,  we  have  tried  to  get 
comment  from  the  BrazUlan  government  on 
specific  charges.  We  have  been  given.  In  reply, 
only  vague  assurances  that  no  such  torture  Is 
going  on. 

[Prom  the  Latin  America,  Oct.  31, 19761 
Brazil  :  Death  of  a  Journalist 

The  death  In  a  military  prison  last  Satur- 
day of  Vladimir  Herzog.  one  of  Sao  Paulo's 
best  known  journalists.  Is  an  Indication  at 
the  recklessness  with  which  the  repression  Is 
now  being  carried  out.  It  may  have  un- 
fortunate repercussions  for  the  government. 

Police  called  at  TV  Culttu^.  Sao  Paulo's 
cultural  television  station,  last  Friday  and 
asked  for  the  news  director.  Vladimir  Herzog. 
He  was  out  of  the  office,  but  vuihesitatlngly 
went  roiind  to  the  headquarters  of  the  sec- 
ond army  corps  on  the  outskirts  of  the  dty 
early  the  next  morning.  That  afternoon  he 
was  dead.  His  body  was  returned  to  his 
widow  In  a  sealed  coffin.  According  to  a  mUl- 
tary statement,  he  had  hanged  himself  after 
writing  a  confession  that  he  had  been  a  mUl- 
tant  of  the  BrazUlan  Communist  Party  since 
1971  or  1972.  His  widow  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  hold  a  second  autopsy.  Herzog  had 
worked  for  O  Estado  at  Sao  PaiUo  and  Vlsao 
as  well  as  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion, and  was  a  noted  film  maker. 

Herzog's  death  may  have  been  an  accident, 
due  to  the  zeal  of  a  mlUtary  Interrogator, 
but  his  arrest  formed  part  of  a  wider  pattern 
of  repression.  Eleven  journalists  have  been 
arrested  In  Sao  Paulo  In  the  past  two  weeks, 
and  the  number  of  lawyers,  professors,  union 
leaders  and  members  of  the  opposition  Movl- 
mento  Democratlco  BrasUelro  (MDB)  put  be- 
hind bars  m  the  current  wave  tops  200.  This 
public  repression,  and  the  consequent  de- 
terioration of  Brazil's  Image  In  the  Interna- 
tional press,  comes  at  an  unfortunate  mo- 
ment for  the  regime,  which  appears  to  be 
reacting  blindly  and  unthinkingly  to  criti- 
cism. The  meeting  In  Sao  Paulo  two  weeks 
ago  of  the  Inter-American  Press  Association, 
when  local  Journalists  took  advantage  of  an 
International  forum  to  complain  of  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  they  work,  appears  to 
have  particularly  Incensed  the  military.  Fur- 
thermore, there  Is  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  government  has  given  the  green 
light  to  those  who  wish  to  repress  opposition, 
for  fear  of  worse  happening. 

The  present  wave,  leading  up  to  the  death 
of  Herzog,  has  a  number  of  strands.  In  the 
first  place,  there  Is  the  continuing  disquiet 
In  the  armed  forces  about  the  activities  of 
the  MDB,  which  ever  since  last  year's  elec- 
tions has  shown  Itself  to  be  a  political  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Secondly,  there  has 
been  the  steady  campaign  to  root  out  "sub- 
version" from  the  various  institutions  and 
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Mcton  of  th«  popaiatUm  where  tbe  military 
tMUeve  It  to  be  embedded.  It  ts  certainly 
true  that,  parUy  aa  a  result  of  stringent 
aeU-oenaonhlp  left-wing  and  radical  joumal- 
lats  hare  rarTlTed  In  their  prnfc—lou  in  the 
paet  11  years  to  quite  a  considerable  extent. 
Aa  the  economic  going  has  got  tougher,  in 
«»e  past  two  years  particularly,  the  military 
hare  grown  increasingly  reeentful  of  crltl- 
dam— a  resentment  that  goes  bey<Mid  a  mere 
dlallke  of  "leftT*  Journalism.  Frequently  the 
eenapr  has  refused  to  aUow  even  the  moat 
veiled  crittelam  of  the  economic  situation, 
and  this  has  been  notably  true  during  the 
past  few  weeks  when  discussion  of  the  con- 
toorerslal  contratos  de  rlsco,  involving  an 
end  to  the  coimtry's  traditional  poUcy  of 
oil  nationalism,  has  been  vlrtuaUy  fra-bldden 
Dtallke  by  the  military  of  open  debate  Is 
partly  a  resiUt  of  their  own  divisions.  Once  a 
decision  has  been  taken,  particularly  over 
such  a  controversial  Issue  as  oU  exploration 
military  discipline  demands  that  aU  should 
adhere  to  It.  Airing  the  Issue  In  the  press 
Inevitably  reflecting  sharp  divisions  within 
the  armed  forces,  can  only  serve  to  open 
old  wounds.  Consequently  after  the  ortgfiial 
announcement    of    the    decision    to    allow 
contratos   de    rlaco,    the   oppoelUon    news- 

P*P*" — OplnlSo,    Movlmento    and    others 

were  warned  not  to  discuss  them.  The  larger 
teUable'  newspapers  had  sufficient  sense  of 
aelf-preaerratlon  to  refrain  from  adverse 
comment,  whUe  the  other  papers  were  In- 
timidated by  the  arrest  qf  one  or  two 
Jotimallsts. 

The  desperate  need  to  tread  cauttously  has 
also  been  felt  In  congrees.  The  leadership 
of  the  MDB,  Ulysses  OulmarSes.  Thales 
Hamalho  and  Laerte  Vlelra.  have  been  care- 
ful not  to  mount  a  frontal  attack  on  the  oU 
l«ue  for  fear  of  allowing  a  right-wing  fac- 
tion in  the  army  to  upset  the  democratic 
applecart  once  and  for  all.  The  arena  leader 
in  the  senate.  Petrdnlo  Portela,  Issued  his 
usual  warning  that  heated  discussion  of  such 
a  sensitive  Issue  could  easUy  lead  to  the 
closure  of  congress  and  the  postponement 
of  next  year's  elections. 

TTie  latest  phase  in  the  current  situation 
b^gan  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  when  Justice 
minister  Armando  Falcio  issued  a  pubUc 
circular  to  aU  state  governors  prohlbltmg  the 
holding  of  pubUc  meetings.  Thought  at  first 
to  be  a  move  against  the  mdb,  on  the  eve  of 
launching  its  campaign  for  the  1976  elec- 
K  °*'»^°  Palc5o  order  appears  In  fact  to 
have  been  aimed  at  the  growth  of  student 

IJSlTi^fK  f°?****  ^«'*°  ^'^  "  be  known 
tacitly  that  he  was  not  so  worried  by  the 
■tudMits,  as  by  the  posslbUlty  that  the  army 
would  march  into  the  universities  unless  It 
Mlt  the  government  was  doing  something 
araaman  students,  who  have  been  beaten 
bock  hito  apoUtlcal  activities  during  the  past 
oecade.  have  recenUy  started  to  reassert 
themselves,  and  in  Bahla.  Brasilia,  Mlnas 
Oerata  and  elsewhere  strikes  and  political 
mwrisBlon  meetings  have  become  prevalent 
!LP°*^*'*"*y  °^  serious  unrest  among  the 
40.000  students  In  S&o  Paulo  U  known  to 
exercise  General  Ednardo  d'AvUa,  com- 
mander of  the  second  army  corps  based  In 
Sto  Paulo,  who  said  last  week  that  the  army 
would  root  out  the  'red  fascists"  undermlninK 
the  nation. 

Certainly  there  are  numerous  signs  that 
the  government  Is  infinitely  more  preoc- 
cupied in  fact  by  the  threat  from  Its  right 
flank  than  by  the  leftist  threat  that  the 
aecurlty  agencies  are  so  busy  trying  to  nln 
down^  Uat  week,  on  33  October.  President 
Ernesto  Oelsel  himself  had  to  throw  hU 
weight  into  the  fray,  first  to  reply  to  the 
chargM  made  by  the  Inter-American  Press 
Asaortatlon.  and  secondly  to  squash  the  Idea 
that  the  xsa  haa  any  chance  of  becoming 
the  govonment  party.  There  u  scucely 
a  country  in  the  world  with  as  much  free- 
22Si^  Sf^»^'  Prertdent  Mdd.  without 
b*t«Ui«  an  eyeUd.  emphasising  in  partlcu- 

1«  th«  iMwiom  of  the  pwiTAi  f or  SeiS^. 
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of  the  MSB,  'we  have  to  destroy  some 
myths',  Oelsel  said.  First,  'the  myth  that  the 
opposition  won  the  elections  In  1974.  It  is 
not  true.  The  opposition  had  some  successes, 
important  and  even  imexpected  successes, 
making  substantial  progress.  But  the  elec- 
tions were  won  by  akxma.  This  should  elimi- 
nate another  myth— that  the  opposition  has 
already  won  the  elections  of  1976.  We  shall 
win  those  elections.' 

Oelsel's  speech,  coupled  with  the  repres- 
sion and  difficulties  under  which  opposition 
poUtlclans  operate,  was  clearly  designed  to 
reassert  the  presidential  position  In  the  face 
of  attacks  from  the  Right.  He  is  trying  to 
maintain  his  centrist  line,  but  the  zeal  of 
his  right-wing  opponents  who  wish  for  a 
yet  tougher  policy  may  blow  him  off  comrse. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  3, 1976J 
BRAznjAN's  Dkath  Forgks  Aim-RxGiia 

PmOTEST 


(By  Bruce  Handler) 
Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  November  1. — Several 
thousand  BrazUlans  Jammed  Into  a  memorial 
service  here  Friday  for  a  local  newsman  who 
had  been  found  dead  In  an  Army  prison  cell. 
This  was  seen  as  a  sUent  protest  against 
Increasmg  repression  under  the  antl-com- 
munlst  mUltary  regime  In  Latin  America's 
biggest  country.  Mass  demonstrations  usu- 
ally are  considered  Illegal  in  BrazU. 

Every  seat  was  filled,  and  mourners  packed 
the  center  aisle  and  both  side  corridors  of 
the  cavernous,  two-block-long  Roman  Cath- 
olic cathedral  in  Sao  Paulo,  the  nation's 
largest  city,  to  witness  an  ecumenical  service 
for  Vladimir  Herzog,  the  former  news  director 
of  the  local  educational  TV  station.  Hun- 
dreds more  crowded  onto  the  cathedral  steps 
and  mto  a  plaza  across  the  street. 

Hetzog,  38,  married  and  the  father  of  two 
children,  was  found  hanged  from  the  bars 
of  a  prison  ceU  window,  after  the  army  had 
called  him  In  for  questioning  about  his  pos- 
sible Involvement  In  leftist  activities. 

The  government  says  Herzog  panicked  and 
committed  suicide.  But  most  newsmen  and 
university  students  here— the  victim  was 
also  a  professor— beUeve  the  Army  killed 
him  diiring  interrogation. 

The  organizers  of  the  memorial  service 
made  the  event  as  low-key  as  poasible  to 
avoid  a  confrontation  with  security  forces 
The  Sao  Paulo  police  kept  their  promise  not 
to  Interfere,  as  long  as  the  service  was  strictly 
religious  and  not  a  pretext  for  political  dem- 
onstration. There  were  many  plamclothes 
agents  In  the  cathedral,  however. 

"Ihe  service  was  offered  by  Sao  Paulo's 
Catholic  cardlnal-archbl8h(^.  Paulo  Evarl- 
sto  ^ns,  a  Protestant  pastor  and  two  rab- 
bis. Herzog  was  a  Jewish  refugee  from  the 
Nazi  in  his  native  Yugoslavia. 

Cardinal  Ams,  who  has  spoken  out  strong- 
ly In  the  past  against  the  torture  of  political 
prisoners  In  Brazil,  was  purposely  restrained. 
He  noted  dryly  that  the  blbUcal  command- 
ment, "Thou  Shalt  not  kUl."  Is  a  "universal 
and  uncontestable  principle." 

Some  of  Herzog's  acquaintances  conceded 
that  he  was  high-strung  and  somewhat 
emotlonaUy  unstable  and  thus  conceivably 
could  have  committed  suicide.  But  virtually 
no  one  in  Sao  Paulo  believes  the  Army's 
version  of  Herzog's  death. 

"Among  newsmen  at  least,  the  credlbUlty 
Of  Brazilian  security  organizations  is  zero  " 
an  editor  here  commented.  "We've  Just  seen 
too  many  cases  of  people  we  know  were 
tortured  to  death  In  JaU  but  whom  author- 
ities luted  as  'hit-and-run  victims'  or  'shot 
whUe  resUting  arrest.' " 

Skeptics  also  noted  that  army  plctuivs  of 
Heraog  hanging  strangled  in  his  cell  show  a 
cloth  belt  around  hU  neck  tied  to  a  steel  bar 
ta  the  window  about  6^4  feet  above  the  floor 
Heraog  was  6-11.  Friends  also  stated  that 
Herzog  did  not  wear  that  kind  of  belt 

i-,'2i!  T*^*  ^'*  '^  "^^  o'  ausiiected 
lefttats  in  Brazil  haa  hit  mostly  newsmen. 


university  students,  labor  union  offldai* 
lawyers  and  politicians.  Why  this  has  hap. 
p*n«d  all  of  a  aixlden  no  one  really  know 
The  armed  forces,  which  have  been  in  con- 
teol  of  BrazU  since  1964,  wiped  out  all  known 
active  guerrilla  groups  in  the  country  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

One  theory  is  that  lUtra-antloommunlst 
Brazilian  military  officers  are  upset  to  the 
Potot  of  paranoU  over  what  u  happening 
in  Portugal,  where  the  communist  party 
emerged  strong  and  well -organized  despita 
decades  of  right-wing  dictatorship. 

Students  and  Journalists  in  Sao  Paulo  ate 
becoming  convinced  that  their  only  course  U 
to  avoid  provoking  authorities  at  all  ocato 
and  seek  to  morally  oblige  the  government 
to  honor  the  few  legal  guarantees  still  re- 
maining In  Brazil. 

Thus,  plans  to  bring  antlgoverment  ban- 
ners and  signs  to  the  Herzog  service  weia 
scrapped,  and  some  30.000  students  and  pro- 
fessors at  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo  who 
had  boycotted  classes  for  the  past  few  days 
to  protest  Herzog's  death  apparently  will  re- 
turn to  the  campus  Monday. 

The  "keep  cool"  approach  may  be  produc- 
ing results.  The  army  is  now  allowing  some 
reporters  siispected  of  leftist  connections  to 
eat  and  sleep  at  home  after  coming  in  fof 
questioning  during  the  day. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  2,  1976J 

BRAZnjAN    Dn»LOMACT    Makino    It    a    MAJOa 

Latin  Power 

(By  Joanne  Omang) 

"^aasiLSA.— Brazil  cannot  flex  its  growtac 
economic  and  political  muscle  in  the  rest 
of  South  America  these  days  without  being 
accused  of  imperialism  and  expansionlam. 
charges  customarily  leveled  at  the  Umted 
States. 

Like  the  United  States,  Brazil  insists  that 
all  the  projects,  loans,  credits  and  trade 
agreements  it  has  spread  over  the  continent 
are  not  gifts  designed  to  curry  favor  but 
sound  Investments.  They  wUl  benefit  Brazil 
first  and  give  the  other  countries  good  bar- 
gains as  well,  BrazUlans  argue. 

This  nation's  energetic  planners  insist 
that  the  complaints  from  Its  neighbors  are 
either  political  ploys  by  leftist  critics  or 
the  laughable  fruits  of  smaU-country  misin- 
formation or  Insecurity.  But  Latin  diplo- 
mats here  and  in  their  home  capitals  say 
they  are  privately  convinced  that  Brazil  to 
creating  economic  ties  and  friendships  that 
could  soon  make  it  the  region's  major  po- 
litical force. 

It  is  not  such  a  force  now.  BrazU  has 
more  teirltwy  than  the  continental  48  states 
and  its  107  mUlion  population  excels  aU  the 
rest  of  South  America  put  together,  yet  the 
area  is  largely  Jungle  and  most  people  live 
on  the  coast.  Brazil  has  traditionally  looked 
to  Europe  and  the  umted  States  for  markets, 
imports,  capital  and  ideas,  rather  than  to  Its 
neighbors  across  the  Amazon  rainforest. 

Now,  however,  it  is  engaged  In  a  drive  to 
open  up  its  vast  interior,  devel<v  its  re- 
sources and  boost  trade  with  Its  Immediate 
neighbors,  who  presently  account  for  tmly 
10  per  cent  of  its  foreign  commerce.  The 
drive  has  been  greeted  with  aa  much  sus- 
picion as  pleasure. 

"Brazilians  have  sort  of  a  sense  of  mani- 
fest destiny."  said  a  d^lomat  frtmi  one  of 
the  10  nations  that  rim  Brazil's  7.000-mUe 
inland  border.  "There's  no  queetlon  that 
with  their  resources  and  size  they  wUl 
eventuaUy  be  controlling  things  here." 

BrazU's  destiny,  acc<H^lng  to  this  view,  la 
to  control  first  the  eoonomles  and  then  the 
poUtlca  of  relatively  weak  and  poor  Uraguay, 
Bolivia,  tha  Ouianaa  and  Paraguay.  It  could 
tarfB  an  axis  with  the  right-wing  govern- 
ment in  ChUe  and  force  crumbling  Argen- 
tina to  accept  BrazU's  leadership.  Aided  by 
the  atomic  weaponry  BrazU  could  have  by 
then,  the  comMnad  autborltarlan  bloc  would 
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tsolate  and  finally  bring  to  heel  the  rela- 
tively left-wing  governments  in  Peru  and 
Squador.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
raucous  democracies  in  OOltHnbla  and 
Venezuela  woiUd  thus  be  rendered  power- 
less to  resist  BrazU's  takeover  of  their 
economies. 

"Absolute  rubbish,  total  nonsense,"  scoffed 
Herbert  Levy,  first  vice  president  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Chamber  of  Deputies  and  publisher  of 
a  prominent  business-oriented  newspaper. 
"Whoever  says  that  Is  speaking  for  Ideological 
reasons  or  Is  incredibly  insecvire  or  stupid." 

Far  more  likely  Is  the  goal  acknowledged 
by  a  Foreign  Ministry  official :  "Influence,  yes, 
influence  In  the  sense  of  being  able  to  Im- 
pede actions  contrary  to  Brazil's  Interests. 
Not  causing  things  favorable,  but  stopping 
things  that  are  unfavorable." 

Certain  Brazilian  projects  have  caused  the 
controversy: 

— The  Trans-Amazon  Highway  system, 
launched  with  much  fanfare  in  1970  as  the 
key  to  the  Interior,  was  planned  to  connect  to 
a  Peruvian  road  to  the  sea  and  Bolivian  roads 
to  La  Paz,  the  BoUvlan  capital.  Peruvian  and 
BoUvlan  poUtlclans  half-jokingly  call  the 
roads  invasion  routes  and  say  those  roads  wUl 
never  be  b\Ult.  The  Trans-Amazon  Highway 
was  turned  north  100  miles  from  Peru  as  a 
result. 

— In  return  for  20  years  of  Bolivian  natural 
gas,  Brazil  is  loaning  Bolivia  the  money  and 
expertise  to  construct  a  mammoth  steel,  fer- 
tilizer and  cement  production  complex  at 
Santa  Cruz  and  has  guaranteed  markets  for 
the  produce.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  $600 
million  two  years  ago  and  may  have  doubled. 

— The  Italpu  Dam,  a  $5  bilUon  project  with 
Paraguay  that  wUl  produce  enough  elec- 
tricity to  light  all  of  New  York  State,  Is  a  vir- 
tual gift  in  financing  to  Paraguay.  In  return, 
Paraguay  wlU  sell  most  of  Its  half -share  of 
the  power  to  Brazil.  Argentine  politicians 
have  complained  pubUcly  that  the  dam  wlU 
enable  Brazil  to  control  the  waters  of  the 
Parama  River  and  to  flood  Argentine  crops 
at  win  or  ground  the  ocean-going  vessels  that 
carry  steel  and  automobiles  out  of  Argen- 
tina's industrial  heart  at  Rosarlo.  BrazUian 
Foreign  Ministry  officials  say  the  dam's  de- 
sign would  not  permit  that. 

— Nuclear  technology,  to  be  ticqulred  under 
a  controversial  deal  with  West  Germany, 
means  Brazil  coiUd  produce  atomic  weapons 
within  eight  years  at  most.  Although  leaders 
here  Insist  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is 
planned.  Brazil  has  not  signed  the  nuclear 
nonproUferatlon  treaty.  Most  diplomats  ques- 
tioned assume  the  bomb  will  be  built  if  only 
for  prestige  reasons. 

— Negotiations  on  a  $1  blUlon  deal  to  buy 
Colombian  coal  fell  through  under  charges 
from  Colombia  opposition  parties  that  it 
would  surrender  sovereignty  to  Brazil.  Brazil 
now  buys  its  coal  from  Poland,  but  negotia- 
tions are  expected  to  resume  shortly  with 
Colombia. 

"What  can  we  do  about  this  attitude?" 
asked  a  BrazlUan  Foreign  Ministry  spokes- 
man. "Criticism  is  the  price  of  growth.  No- 
body says  anything  if  you  are  lazy.  But  we 
are  not  making  the  mistake  the  United  States 
made  in  signing  exploitative  contracts.  You'll 
see— ours  are  good  deals  for  both  sides." 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  10,  1975] 

BRAZn.  WARinNG 

London. — Amnesty  International  \irged  the 
BrazlUan  goverimient  to  protect  the  life  of  a 
young  prisoner  threatened  by  a  rightist  death 
squad  when  he  is  released  from  prison  Mon- 
day. 

The  international  human-rights  group  said 
Cesar  Quelroz  Benjamin,  21,  has  been  ordered 
released  because  the  events  on  which  he  was 
charged  occurred  when  he  was  16  and  said  to 
be  "not  responsible''  for  his  actions.  B«  was 
never  convicted  of  the  aUeged  left-wing  po- 
Utlcal  activltlea. 

The  Judge  in  the  case.  Amnesty  aald,  told 


the  Quelroz  fanUly  that  he  had  been  told  by 
an  Skrmy  secret  service  official  that  their  son 
would  be  kUled  by  a  "death  squad"  when  he 
is  released. 


BIGOTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  Is  scheduled  to  take  up 
the  now  infamous  prc^xwed  resolution 
equating  Zionism  to  racism  some  time  to- 
day or  tomorrow.  This  resolution  has  al- 
ready been  denounced  by  the  Congress 
of  the  American  people  In  terms  which 
leave  no  doubt  sis  to  the  disgust  and  dis- 
dain In  which  we  must  hold  any  body 
which  could  aw>rove  the  racist  docu- 
ment. If  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
was  to  unify  the  antidemocratic  forces 
at  the  United  Nations  against  the 
democracies,  this  has  been  a  siKcess.  If 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution  was  to 
demonstrate  the  strength  of  racism  and 
Intolerance  In  the  world,  this  resolution 
has  been  a  success;  however,  if  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  has  been  to  cause 
America  to  loosen  Its  traditional  ties 
with  its  ally  Israel,  It  has  faUed:  if  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  has  been  to 
raise  the  hopes  of  the  Palestinian  Lib- 
eration Organization  for  U.S.  recogni- 
tion, then  this  most  certainly  has  failed. 

For  30  years  we  have  strugged  to  cre- 
ate a  forum  where  all  nations  could 
come  to  air  our  differences  and  resolve 
common  problems,  not  one  where  prej- 
udice Is  institutionalized.  Ambassador 
Moynihan  has  demonstrated  where  our 
feelings  lie  on  this  matter  and  cnarence 
Mitchell,  one  of  our  best  selections  for 
a  Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
has  spoken.  As  a  Tennessean  I  sun  dis- 
gusted with  the  display  of  bigotry  and 
hypocrisy  now  being  demonstrated  In 
the  United  Nations. 

I  ask  that  the  statement  by  Clarence 
Mitchell,  Jr..  of  October  6,  1975.  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  since  they  ar- 
ticulate so  well  the  real  meaning  of 
American  frustration  with  international 
prejudice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SrATEMENT  BT  CLARKNCB  M.  MITCHKLL,  JR. 

Mr.  President,  Distinguished  Citizens  of 
the  World,  you  have  the  honor  to  be  here 
representing  your  countries.  I  know  that  you 
have  had  a  long  day.  I  know  that  many  wUl 
consider  that  an  extended  speech  would 
necessarily  be  an  Impoeltlon.  Therefore.  I 
advise  you  In  advance  that  what  I  have  to 
say  is  not  long.  I  would  hope  to  stay  within 
the  limitation  of  ten  minutes  which  la  what 
I  understand  to  be  our  rule. 

I  want  also  to  make  it  clear  that  what  I 
say  la  not  said  so  much  in  anger  or  rancor 
because  I  think  we  have  had  too  much  of 
that.  What  I  am  saying  la  with  the  hope 
that  we  can  set  the  record  straight  so  that 
the  world  as  it  looks  at  us  will  have  both 
sides  of  the  problem  which  prompts  my 
appearance  here. 

I  am  replying  on  behi^f  of  my  government 
to  the  statements  made  this  morning  by  the 
representative  of  Dahomey. 

I  was  especially  interested  during  that  in- 
tervention to  flnd  that  whUe  Ambaaaador 
Moynihan  was  criticized  for  things  he  Is 
quoted  as  saying  outalde  this  (diamber,  there 
waa  not  a  word  of  reply  to  the  report  of 
the  International  Commiaatpa,^  Jurists  of 
June  1S74  concerning  the  deawk>«nd  disap- 
pearances of  tens  of  thotisands  of  Ugandans 


in  the  ooiu'se  of  the  Amln  regime.  This  re- 
port, and  the  flndlngs  of  the  report  are  the 
reaUty  of  the  controversy.  I  might  say  a 
man  la  Just  as  dead  If  he  la  klUed  by  a  black 
person  aa  he  Is  If  he  Is  killed  by  a  white 
pMaon. 

In  our  country  we  beUeve  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  Is  sacred.  We  wish  always 
to  protect  that  right  of  our  own  citizens. 
We  also  want  to  protect  it  for  our  visitors, 
whether  they  be  heads  of  mighty  statea. 
whether  they  be  representatives  of  newly 
born  nations,  or  tourists  or  immigrants  who 
come  to  our  country.  In  that  spirit  we  Usten 
with  respect  and  wlU  continue  to  give  re- 
spectfiU  attention,  to  the  views  of  aU  who 
speak  m  this  ch8kmber,  whether  or  not  we 
agree  with  them. 

I  have  been  here  myself  since  early  In  the 
month  of  September.  I  have  walked  these 
aisles.  I  have  shaken  hands  with  the  men 
and  women  who  have  spoken,  not  always 
because  I  have  agreed  with  them  but  be- 
cause I  believe  they  had  the  right  to  be  heard 
and  I  wanted  to  assure  them  by  a  hand  shake 
and  a  look  Into  their  faces  that  I  was 
listening. 

We  accorded  that  kind  of  respect  to  the 
President  of  Uganda.  On  behalf  of  my  coun- 
try, I  personaUy  listened  for  the  entire  length 
of  his  presentation  as  Chairman  of  the  OAU. 
I  also  listened  to  what  began  on  page  9 
of  his  printed  text,  which  I  have  here  with 
me.  In  Item  39,  he  said  this,  and  I  quote. 
"I  should  now  like  to  discuss  a  few  points 
In  my  capacity  as  President  of  Uganda." 
What  he  said  from  that  point  on  contains 
much  that  constitutes  an  affront  to  mU- 
lions  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  our 
country,  and  many  of  you  who  are  here 
represent  countries  who  were  with  us.  we 
fought  a  long  and  costly  war  against  one 
kind  of  racism.  That  racism  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  world  by  a  dictator  who  ex- 
terminated mUUons  of  humans  because  they 
were  not  members  of  what  he  called  the 
Master  Race.  Perhaps  If  we  had  been  less 
courteous  with  that  dictator  In  the  begm- 
ning.  Unmense  human  s\ifferlng  and  loss 
would  have  been  avoided. 

Speaking  as  President  of  Uganda,  and  I 
emphasize  not  as  Chairman  of  OAU.  Presi- 
dent Amln  said  on  page  13.  Item  60  of  his 
printed  text,  which  I  have  here,  and  I  quote. 
"The  United  States  has  been  colonized  by 
the  Zionists  who  hold  the  tools  of  develop- 
ment and  power.  They  own  vlrtuaUy  all  of 
the  banking  institutions,  the  major  manu- 
facturing and  processing  industries,  the 
major  'means  of  communication,  and  have 
so  much  infiltrated  the  CIA  that  they  have 
proven  a  great  threat  to  the  nations  and 
the  people  who  may  be  opposed  to  the  Zion- 
ist movement."  He  then  said,  "They  have 
turned  the  CIA  Into  a  murder  squad  to  elim« 
Inate  any  form  of  Just  resistance  anywhere 
In  the  world."  That  is  the  end  of  the  quota- 
tion. 

Further  on  he  called  for  the  extermination 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  there  Is  also  a 
gratuitlous  suggestion  to  the  Blacks  of  the 
United  States  that  the  conditions  in  which 
they  suffer  are  of  their  own  doing  and  that 
if  they  would  Just  straighten  themselves  out. 
they  would  not  have  the  kinds  of  troubles 
that  they  now  suffer  from. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  re- 
marks this  morning  the  representative 
of  Dahomey  further  compounded  this  in- 
sulting and  ludicrous  type  of  address  with 
this  queetlon,  and  I  quote:  He  said  of  ovx 
leader  of  the  delegation  from  the  United 
States,  "Is  Moynihan  representing  Zionism 
or  the  United  SUtes?  If  he  Is  representing 
Zionism  he  should  go  to  Israel  as  soon  as 
poasible."  It  is  Ironic  that,  in  his  very  next 
statement  the  representative  ef  Dahomey 
appealed  to  Ambassador  Moynihan  to  act 
"in  a  more  responsible  way."  It  is  also  Ironlo 
that  the  remarka  of  the  representative  of 
Dahomey  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  fact 
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th»t  It  wma  the  OAU  ItaeU  which  at  Kampala 
took  tlM  daclaton  to  look  at  the  IsraeU  ques- 
tion In  »  mo<terate  rather  than  an  eztranUst 
w»y.  Ambaaaador  Moynihan  in  hla  San  Fran- 
etaoo  apeaeh  gave  full  credit  to  the  OATJ  for 
this  wlae  declalon.  And  I  say  with  all  the 
•Inoerlty  th»t  I  can  command  I  thank  the 
OAU  for  whatever  It  haa  done  constructive- 
ly to  bring  moderation  Into  this  troublesome 
question. 

■nie  fact  la  that  President  Amln's  words 
***  ****..^*  '^*  hvn  been  used  through 
the  centuries  to  persecute  minorities,  par- 
ttc^rly  the  Jews.  Usually,  such  words  are 
P«oeded  by  such  utterances  as  "I  like  the 
Jews."  or  "Some  of  my  best  friends  are 
Black."  As  we  And  at  the  beginning  of  Item 
83  on  page  13  of  President  Amln's  speech, 
this  Is  also  the  technique  that  he  used.  But 
we  In  o\ir  country  are  not  deceived  by  falr- 
■onndlng  language  that  Is  used  to  mask 
rhetoric  that  sows  the  seeds  of  hate.  We  will 
raise  our  voices  against  an  attack  on  any  of 
our  people,  any  assault  on  any  segment  of 
us  Is  an  attack  on  all  of  us.  We  are  one  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States.  When  we  are  as- 
sailed with  cruel  and  degrading  words,  we 
feel  and  we  are  free  to  express  Our  Indlgna- 
tton^That  Is  what  has  to  be  done.  It  is  my 
personal  view  that  this  Is  an  occasion  for 
pride,  and  not  for  apologies.  We  wUl  raise 
our  voices  not  only  In  the  defense  of  the 
Jews  but  we  will  raise  our  voices  In  defense 
of  the  Arabs  who  are  distinguished  citizens 
In  our  land.  We  will  raise  our  voices  In  the 
*"'*  ^.  P*"P°»  o'  Asian  ancestory  and 
we  will  even  raise  our  voices  In  the  defense 
of  those  with  whom  we  do  not  agree  polltl- 
c»lly  when  they  are  attacked  unfairly. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Seventh  Spe- 
cial Session  the  United  States  offered  a  plan 
for  partnership.  Through  hard  work  and 
negotiation  that  session  was  a  success.  And 
we  thought.  I  still  believe,  my  country  stlU 
believes,  that  we  were  and  are  on  the  road 
to  building  a  partnership  in  this  world.  This 
continues  to  be  our  real  work. 

We  now  have  a  choice:  We  can  continue 
our  arguments  about  President  Amln  or 
others  who  may  say  slmUar  things,  or  we  can 
turn,  Mr.  President  and  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  the  world  who  are  here,  to  the  real 
problem  at  hand — ^Improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  aU  of  the  woriass  population,  reliev- 
ing children  of  the  pangs  of  hunger,  plac- 
ing a  roof  over  the  heads  of  those  who  are 
In  need  of  homes,  assuring  that  talent  is 
not  wasted  because  we  give  to  those  who  have 
the  ability  an  opportunity  to  learn.  And 
above  aU  talking  In  a  spirit  of  constructive 
reason  so  that  we  do  not  end  up  at  each 
others  throato  but  rather  as  men  and  women 
OT  good  will,  talking  about  our  differences. 
Surely  we  may  not  always  agree  but  if  we 
are  always  rational.  If  we  are  always  fair  If 
we  are  always  wlUlng  to  listen  and  not  as 
some  may  do  and  waU  out  In  pique  rather 
than  even  listen.  If  we  do  these  things.  I 
beueve  that  we  have  a  great  opportunity  In 
this  period  of  hiunan  history  to  be^  buUd- 
Ing  a  world  which  we  have  always  dreamed 
we  could  have  which  would  reflect  as  this 
great  chamber  reflects  the  hues  of  man- 
nnd.  the  poUtlcal  beliefs  of  mankind,  and 
aU  of  the  things  that  have  mads  this  world 
a  plaoe  where  we  have  an  opportimlty  to 
build  something  which  may  not  be  close  to 
paradise  but  will  be  far  better  than  anvthluK 
we  have  done  befote.  /"^^^ 
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THE  1975  NOBEL  PRIZE  IN  MEDICINE 

,J!^irJ^^F^-  ^  President,  the 
1975  Nobel  Prize  In  physiology  and  medi- 
cine wm  awarded  recently  to  three 
Amttteani^  and  It  Is  appropriate  that 
wepay  trbate here  to  them  and  to  their 
tnmt  thieremmta  In  biomedical  re- 
••weh.  Ti»e  new  Nbbel  launata,  who 
wffl  ilMtte  equally  tax  this  year's  prto^ 


are  Dr.  Renato  Dulbecco,  Dr.  David  Bal- 
timore, and  Dr.  Howtu-d  Temln.  These 
three  scientists  were  recognized  for  their 
Important  discoveries  about  the  interac- 
tion between  tumor  viruses  and  the  ge- 
netic material  of  the  cells  which  these 
viruses  infect.  These  advances  not  only 
constitute  a  basic  research  landmark  in 
our  understanding  of  virus  and  cell  in- 
teractions and  how  cells  use  genetic  in- 
formation, but  open  up  important  prac- 
tical areas  of  research  to  expand  our 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  basis 
for  certain  human  cancers. 

Dr.  Dulbecco,  now  working  In  England, 
pursued  his  Nobel  Prize-winning  studies 
while  at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  at  the  Salk  Institute  in  La 
JoUa,  Calif.  In  these  studies  he  showed 
for  the  first  time  that  the  genetic  ma- 
terial of  a  virus  could  be  transferred  from 
an  infected  ceU  to  its  descendants  for 
many  generations.  Dr.  Baltimore  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Dr.  Temin  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, both  of  whom  were  former  stu- 
dents of  Dr.  Dulbecco's,  indep«idently 
discovered  the  mechanisms  responsible 
for  Dr.  Dulbecco's  findings.  Their  re- 
search upset  one  of  the  central  dogmas 
m  molecular  biology,  and  started  some- 
thing of  a  biological  revolution.  They 
were  able  to  demonstrate  that  a  mecha- 
nism exists  which  aUows  the  genetic  in- 
formation of  a  virus  to  be  incorporated 
Into  the  infected  ceU.  and  used  as  though 
it  were  a  part  of  the  original  geneUc 
makeup  of  the  cell  itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nobel  Prize  Is  the 
most  prestigious  and  significant  recog- 
nition that  a  scientist  can  receive,  since 
It  Is  awarded  based  upon  recommenda- 
tions by  scientific  peers,  after  evaluation 
of  the  best  research  throughout  the  en- 
tire world.  These  men  can  be  Justifiably 
proud  of  their  Important  scientific  ac- 
complishments, and  should  know  that 
they  have  earned  also  the  congratula- 
tions and  gratitude  of  all  of  us  outside 
of  the  scientific  community  as  well. 

We  should  also  be  aware.  Mr.  Presl- 
doit,  that  the  significance  of  this  Nobel 
Prize  award  beyond  the  notable  research 
work  of  these  scientists. 

It  Jb  also  an  indirect  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  now  in  the  United 
States,  thanks  primarily  to  the  strong 
leadership  of  the  Congress,  the  world's 
leading  blMnedical  research  c^mbillty 
in  terms  of  both  research  scientists  as 
weU  as  research  institutions,  with  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  foremost 
among  them. 

It  was  recognized  very  early  by  the 
^f^pess  that  satisfying  the  health 
needs  of  the  American  people  is  one  of 
toe  important  Issues  which  we  face,  and 
that  there  are  two  complementary  ap- 
proaches that  we  must  take  to  meet  this 
challenge.  One  of  these  approaches  re- 
quires that  we  extend  to  all  Americans 
as  a  right,  the  opportunity  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  best  medical  knowledge  at 
our  disposal.  The  other  approach,  no 
less  important,  is  to  expand  this  base 
of  medical  knowledge  through  basic  re- 
s^h  Into  the  causes  and  cures  of 
"»<»«»,Jmportant  diseases  which  affect 
our  citizens.  It  Is  clear  that  only  with  a 
wdl-tratoed  pool  of  top  research  scien- 
tists, and  an  expanding  base  of  funda- 


mental knowledge,  will  be  able  ulti- 
mately to  improve  prevention  techniques 
and  health  care  delivery  for  many  of  the 
important  diseases  that  we  understand 
so  poorly  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  that  biomedi- 
cal research  capability  and  those  lead- 
ing research  scientists  in  America  to- 
day; in  oiu-  medical  schools,  universities 
research  institutions,  and  at  our  own 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  We  also 
have  an  effective  mechanism  for  con- 
tinuation of  this  research  effort,  through 
the  intramural,  and  extramural  pro- 
grams of  the  NTH.  It  is  no  accident  that 
these  three  Americans  received  the 
Nobel  prize  this  year,  since  they  are 
products  of  our  impressive  biomedical 
research  effort.  Nor  is  it  an  accident  that 
in  all  biomedical  research  fields  29 
Americans  have  been  awarded  the  Nobel 
prize  Just  in  the  past  20  years. 

Some  of  these  awards  were  made  for 
research  that  was  dh-ectiy  and  immedi- 
ately applicable  to  the  health  needs  of 
the  people,  while  other  Nobel  prizes  rec- 
ognized basic  research  that  has  since 
been  translated  into  disease  prevention 
or  therapy  terms.  We  may  be  confident 
that  sooner  or  later,  many  of  the  other 
advances  that  emerge  from  our  biomedi- 
cal research  activities  will  contribute  to 
the  improved  health  of  the  people  and 
thus  justify  this  effort  and  its  continua- 
tion. 

As  we  turn  our  attention  more  and 
more  to  the  pressing  problems  of  health 
care  delivery  in  this  country,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  important  role  that 
fundamental  biomedical  research  plays 
in  this  process.  The  practice  of  medicine 
today  is  based  upon  the  broad  foundation 
provided  by  yesterday's  research  effort. 
We  must  continue  this  effort  as  an  In- 
vestment for  the  future,  and  past  experi- 
ence shows  that  this  investment  ulti- 
mately pays  off  handsomely  in  improving 
the  health  of  our  people.  We  cannot  pre- 
dict now  where  or  when  the  advances 
will  emerge  to  better  enable  us  to  prevent 
or  cure  such  diseases  as  cancer,  stroke, 
cardiovascular  disease,  or  the  many  other 
chronic  and  congenital  diseases  that  now 
afaict  so  many  people.  We  may  be  sure, 
however,  that  progress  will  only  come 
from  an  active  and  contlnuhig  biomedi- 
cal research  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  most 
recent  Nobel  Prize  award,  with  the  impU- 
cations  that  this  research  has  for  our 
understanding  of  human  cancer,  pro- 
vides another  demonstration  that  we  are 
dohig  well  with  our  biomedical  research 
effort,  and  that  we  should  continue  to 
support  it  as  an  important  component  of 
our  activities  in  the  health  field. 


STRATEGIC  RESERVES  AND  SALT 
DOMES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  though 
our  fond  ht^pes  of  energy  self-sufficiency 
have  not  died,  we  all  are  beglnnhig  to 
realize  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  achieve 
the  domestic  capability  for  meeting  our 
energy  demands. 

We  have  established  a  separate  agency 
for  energy  research  and  development  and 
are  seeking  every  means  possible  to 
entice  the  private  sector  Into  utilizing 
alternate  energy  sources;  but  we  are  still 
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faced  with  wasteful  energy  habits,  short 
supplies  of  capital,  and  a  Nation  puzzled 
by  the  lack  of  a  comprdienslve  energy 
policy  2  years  Rfter  the  Arab  embargo. 
Fortunately,  there  have  been  some  areas 
of  agreement — the  need  for  strategic 
energy  reserves  Is  one  of  those  areas. 
With  the  passage  by  both  Houses  of 
legislation  to  develop  emergency  petro- 
leum reserves,  only  a  conference  com- 
mittee resolution  remains  In  the  way  of  a 
vital  program. 

The  storage  of  these  reserves,  which  we 
all  agree  are  vital,  remains  a  problem. 
Steel  storage  tanks  could  cost  as  much  as 
$100  per  barrel  and  utilize  a  material  in 
high  demand  and  short  supply.  Conse- 
quenUy,  the  alternative  construction  of 
salt  solution  cavities  in  salt  bodies  has 
attracted  most  serious  attention — ^with 
construction  costs  between  15  cents  and 
$3  per  barrel. 

Though  the  gulf  coast  offers  consider- 
able opportunity  for  salt  storage,  Arizona 
may  be  the  only  State  in  the  West  with 
salt  bodies  large  enough  for  potential 
crude  oil  storage.  The  large  amounts  of 
water  necessary  for  cavern  excavation 
could  be  made  available  in  Arizona  by 
utUlzing  saline  water  which  is  unsuitable 
for  other  purposes.  Dry  mining  also  could 
be  employed. 

Presently,  two  salt  masses  In  Arizona 
are  being  used  for  liquified  petroleum 
product  storage.  One  cavern  Is  located 
near  the  town  of  Adamana  in  Apache 
County.  Operated  by  the  Williams  Energy 
Co.,  the  Adamana  site  has  six  caverns 
for  LPQ  storage  with  three  additional 
holes  having  been  recently  drilled.  With 
the  three  new  caverns,  the  capacity  at 
tills  site  will  be  increased  from  550,000 
barrels  to  700,000  barrels,  with  a 
projected  capacity  of  over  1  million 
barrels. 

Another  salt  mass,  called  the  Luke 
Salt  Body,  has  been  estimated  at  15 
cubic  miles  and  Is  located  a  short  dis- 
tance frcMn  Phoenix.  Concerning  the 
depth  of  the  Luke  body,  the  Arizona  Oil 
and  Gas  Conservation  Cnnmlssian  In- 
forms me  that,  "Drilling  has  confirmed 
the  presence  of  relatively  pure  salt  from 
880  feet  to  4,503  feet."  The  two  caverns 
located  at  this  site,  drilled  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Liquified  Gas  Corp.,  have  a  pres- 
ent capacity  of  550,000  barrels  and  78,- 
000  barrels — ^wlth  an  eventual  capacity 
of  over  1  million  barrels. 

A  third  salt  mass  has  been  c<mflrmed 
30  miles  north  of  Kingman,  Ariz.,  In  the 
northwest  section  of  the  State.  This  body, 
named  Red  Lake,  has  gahied  consider- 
able attention  from  the  El  Paso  Natural 
Gas  Co.  for  storage  possibilities. 

Additionally,  the  Picacho  evaporite 
basin  In  Pinal  County  offers  still  another 
large  salt  mass  in  which  drilling  pene- 
trated 445  feet  of  salt.  The  obvious 
advantages  of  Arizona  facilities  is  the 
proximity  to  refineries  in  Los  Angeles, 
northwest  New  Mexico,  and  west  Texas. 
The  Southwest  is  also  safer  than  other 
locations  frcMn  natural  disasters,  and  air 
and  sea  missile  attacks. 

Arizona  sites  still  offer  excepUcmal 
transportation  poeslblllties  with  the 
Four-Comer's  pipeline  only  SO  miles 
from  the  Red  Lake  salt  mrv.  Director 
Conley  of  the  Geology  SectifiQ  of  the  Arl- 
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zona  Oil  and  Gas  Commission  reported 
the  following  to  me  in  a  letter  last 
August  15: 

The  remoteness  of  salt  cavern  oil-storage 
In  Arizona  does  not  adversely  affect  Its  iise- 
fulness.  You  will  note  on  the  enclosed  map 
that  the  Red  Lake  salt  mass  Is  only  30  miles 
from  the  Pour  Corners  pipeline,  which  trans- 
ports crude  oil  from  the  Greater  Aneth  oU 
field  in  southeast  Utah  to  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  The  Texas-New  Mexico  pipeline  trans- 
ports oU  from  this  same  field  to  terminals 
In  Texas,  where  other  pipelines  exist  for 
transportation  to  refineries  in  other  states. 
Therefore,  a  stored  oil  reserve  at  Red  Lake 
would  be  strateglcaUy  located  to  flU  emer- 
gency oil  requirements  of  refineries  on  the 
West  Coast.  Texas  Oulf  Coast,  the  Mid- 
Continent  area,  and  the  Oreat  Lakes  area. 
Or,  one  of  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company's 
three  pipelines  for  transmission  of  natural 
gas,  which  go  through  Kingman,  could  be 
converted  to  use  for  crude  oil  transport  to 
outaof-state  refineries. 

A  comparable  situation  exists  for  \ise  of 
the  Luke  salt  mass.  EI  Paso  Natural  Gas  has 
a  nearby  multiple  natural  gas  pipeline  sys- 
tem extending  from  the  West  Coast  to  var- 
ious places  in  Texas.  There  has  already  been 
some  mention  in  trade  Journals  of  convert- 
ing one  of  these  lines  for  transporting  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  crude  oU  from  the  West  Coast  to 
pipeline  terminals  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

In  addition  to  El  Paso's  pipelines,  Southern 
Pacific  Pipe  Lines  has  an  oil  products  line 
extending  from  the  Los  Angeles  area  eastward 
through  Phoenix  into  El  Paso,  Texas,  that 
could  possibly  be  utilized  for  transporting 
crude  oil.  All  of  these  possible  conversions 
from  gas  to  oU  and  reversing  the  direction  of 
flow  for  eastward  tran^jortatlon  in  the  Pour 
Corners  pipeline  would  require  additional 
compressor  or  pump  stations. 

The  Arizona  Fuel  and  Energy  Office 
recognized  Arizona's  salt  resources  early 
in  that  agency's  existence  and  has  sug- 
gested the  storing  of  off-peak  energy.  In 
the  form  of  compressed  air  in  salt  cavi- 
ties. In  addition,  organic  refuse  could  be 
contained  in  such  cavities,  with  the 
methane  gas  recovered  for  boiler  fuel. 
We  have  really  only  begun  to  consider 
the  many  possibihties  for  utilizing  these 
resources.  Arizona  is  fortunate  to  be  so 
well-endowed. 

I  would  like  io  share  an  article  from 
the  Field  Notes  publication  of  the  Ari- 
zona Bureau  of  Mines  concerning  this 
resource.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remarks  of  H.  Wesley  Peiree  from  the 
September  issue,  entitied  "Salt— An  Ari- 
zona Resource"  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Salt — An  Astzona  Rssottbck 
(By  H.  Wesley  Pelrce,  Geologist) 
It  was  November  of  1908  when  Oerald  J. 
Grott.  the  brains  and  driving  force  behind 
the  Southwest  Salt  Co.,  decided  to  risk  hard 
cash  in  a  costly  drill  hole  near  Luke  Air  Force 
Base  northwest  of  Phoenix.  The  hole  was  the 
culmination  of  much  searching  effort  on  his 
part  for  clues  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  salt/ 
rock  salt  resources  as  close  to  Phoenix  as 
possible. 

Well,  he  foimd  It — many  cubic  miles  of  nat- 
ural, high-purity  rock  salt.  Oroft's  first  hole 
topped  the  salt  Just  880  feet  below  the  sur- 
face; the  salt  continues  for  several  thousands 
of  feet  in  depth. 

The  Geological  Survey  Branch  of  the  Ari- 
zona Bureau  of  Mines  has  more  than  a  little 
interest  in  the  development  of  this  salt.  As 
Mr.  Grott  wUl  be  the  first  to  teU  you,  it 


played  a  significant  role  in  preliminaries  up 
to  his  discovery. 

The  discovery  of  the  deposit  Is  a  fascinat- 
ing contribution  to  knowledge  of  Arlzona'a 
geologic  history,  and  the  salt  itself  Is  a 
valuable  natural  resource.  Both  aq>ects  are 
of  interest  to  the  Bureau. 

Presently,  the  largest  maitets  for  the  dried, 
ground,  and  sized  product  are  in  the  cattle 
feeding  and  w»ter  softening  Industries, 
though  there  are  numerous  lower-volume 
users.  Prior  to  Orott's  discovery,  all  salt 
products  were  imported  into  Arizona. 

Processing  Involves  pumping  water  into 
the  salt  to  dissolve  It,  then  pumping  the  re- 
sulting brine  into  solar  evaporation  ponds. 
The  cavern-like  areas  created  by  the  dissolv- 
ing process  have  attracted  another  industry 
to  the  state — an  energy  Industry.  Since  the 
salt  walls  do  not  dissolve  in  contact  with 
hydrocarbons,  these  large  caverns  are  ideal 
for  storage  of  propane,  a  form  of  liquid 
petroleum  gas  (LPG). 

Propane  vaporizes  at  normal  pressures,  and 
so  it  is  widely  used  as  a  fuel  for  heating 
where  the  more  common  energy  sources 
(natural  gas  and  electricity)  are  not  readUy 
avaUable.  Also,  it  serves  as  a  back-up  gen- 
erating fuel  for  power  companies  normaUy 
dependent  on  now-scarce  natural  gas. 

Cal  Gas  has  made  an  agreement  with 
Southwest  Salt  whereby  the  salt  company 
processes  the  brine  produced  by  the  dissolv- 
ing process,  and  the  energy  company  leases 
the  newly-created  storage  space.  Cal  Gas* 
facilities  are  now  operational  and  Include 
an  intriguing  self-contained  system  for  load- 
ing and  unloading  railroad  tank  cars  via  a 
short-distance  pipeline  to  the  underground 
storage  cavities.  This  Arizona  InstAllation 
now  serves  as  Cal  Gas'  western  distribution 
center. 

Because  of  the  large  size  of  the  salt  deposit, 
coupled  vrtth  Its  strategic  location  with  re- 
spect to  railroads,  pipelines,  and  Arizona's 
largest  urban  center,  it  would  Indeed  be 
difficult  to  predict  the  extent  of  iU  ultimate 
development.  But  since  Arizona  is  an  energy 
importer,  and  we  can  predict  probably  future 
energy  materials  shortage.  It  behooves  State 
officials  to  plan  ahead. 

Energy  planning  must  consider  materials 
storage;  It  therefore  seems  likely  that  the 
salt  vrtU  one  day  figure  strongly  in  energy 
logistics  for  Arizona,  if  not  for  an  even  larger 
region  of  the  western  United  States. 


SHORTAGE  IN  PLENTY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  B4r.  President,  recently 
the  Baltimore  Sunday  News  American 
endorsed  the  concept  of  an  all-Alaska 
pipeline  to  transmit  Alaska's  26  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  to  the  contigu- 
ous 48  States. 

The  News  American  editorial,  "Short- 
age in  Plenty,"  points  out  that  an  all- 
American  gas  pipeline  could  deliver 
Alaska's  natural  gas  to  U.S.  cities  more 
quickly  and  with  far  less  vulnerability 
to  interruption  than  a  line  that  would 
run  through  Canada. 

One  particularly  Important  point  that 
the  article  makes  is  that: 

*  *  *  Alaska  e;as  should  be  under  the  com- 
plete control  and  protection  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  be  subjected  to  Canadian 
interests  of  any  kind. 

This  point  is  even  more  important  be- 
cause as  the  News  American  article  ex- 
plains, Alaska  has  enou^  natural  gas 
to  provide  1.2  trillion  cubic  feet  per  year 
to  the  United  States  almost  hideflnitely, 
which  is  about  25  percent  of  last  year^ 
sJeiles  to  40  million  homeowners  In  the 
United  Stotes  for  heating  purposes. 
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Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
'Mend  Power  Commission  Is  now  hear- 
ing testUnony  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
two  iiroposali  to  deliver  Alaskan  natural 
gM  to  the  lower  48  States.  I  believe  It  Is 
most  Important  that  my  coUeagties  are 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  transmitting 
Alaska's  predous  natural  gas  through  an 
economical  and  secure  all-Amerlcan 
pipeUne  route. 

If  there  Is  no  objection.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  October  5,  1975, 
Baltimore  Sunday  News  American  edi- 
torial "Shortage  in  Plenty."  be  printed  in 
the  Rbooid. 

Thtn  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  lalnted  In  the  Rscorb, 
as  follows: 

Shostage  in  Pubttt 
Wblte  the  Nation  faces  another  winter  of 
curtaUed  natural  gas  suppUes— a  condition 
Mpected  to  last  for  years — controversy  con- 
tlnuee  to  stall  access  to  the  huge  gas  re- 
aervea  made  available  from  the  oil  fields  of 
Alaaka's  now-famed  North  Slope. 

Oonatructlon  of  the  long-debated  oU  pipe- 
line finally  Is  well  under  way.  But  decision 
lenulzu  suspended  In  a  battle  over  rival 
roateittm  another  pipeline  needed  to  tap  and 
tranapnt  North  Shore  natural  gas  to  the 
continental  United  SUtes. 

After  an  adjournment  of.  nearly  three 
months,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  last 
Tuesday  resumed  hearings  on  the  route  bat- 
tle. It  la  being  fought  between  the  El  Paso 
Natural  Oas  C!o.,  leading  suppUer  of  the 
American  Southweet,  and  Arctic  Oas.  a  Cana- 
dlan-XJ.8.  conaorttum  of  24  other  gas  firms 
H  Pmo  propoea  to  buUd  a  gas  pipeline 
entirely  within  the  SUte  at  Alaska,  running 
paraUel  to  the  Alyeaka  oU  pipeline  now  being 
constructed  fttjm  Prudhoe  Bay  down  to  the 
Southern  port  of  Valdez.  There  the  gas 
would  be  liquefied  and  transported  by  tank- 
ers to  California,  then  regaaalfled  and  dis- 
tributed as  needed  by  existing  pipelines 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Arctic  Oas  seeks  to  buUd  a  48-lnch  pipeline 
ninnlng  from  the  North  Shore  Into  the  Ca- 
nadian Uaekenzle  River  Basin  and  thence 
south  to  the  Idaho-British  Columbia  border. 
The  Une  would  carry  gas  from  the  Mackenzie 
Delta  for  Canadian  distribution  as  well  as 
the  Alaskan  gas  for  U.S.  rise.  The  line  would 
be  61  percent  Canadian  owned. 

A  major  part  of  the  argument  for  a  trans- 
Can^dlan  route  Is  a  charge  that  shipping 
liquefied  gas  U  hasardous.  Proponents  of  the 
all-Alaskan  line  contend  such  danger  is  vir- 
tually non-existent.  In  16  years  of  such 
m^lng,  they  point  out,  there  never  has 
been  an  accident  resulting  in  a  significant 
^m  or  harm  to  life,  limb  or  property 

In  arguing  tor  the  aU-Alasks  route,  advo- 
cates stress  the  time  that  its  800-mlle  con- 
struction would  save  as  opposed  to  that 
needed  for  building  the  proposed  2,«00-mlle 
trans-Canadian  line.  But,  most  Important  of 
»n  in  their  case,  is  their  position  that  Alas- 
tan  Oas  sliould  be  under  the  complete  con- 
trol and  protection  of  the  United  SUtes 
rather  than  be  subjected  to  Canadian  inter- 
ests of  any  kind. 

We  strongly  agree.  AU^ka  has  the  largest 
taown  quantities  of  natural  gas  on  the 
North  American  Continent— enough  to  pro- 
vide 1 J  trtUlon  cubic  feet  per  year  to  the 
Uhited  SUtes,  almost  indefinitely,  which  u 
fousbly  about  25  percent  of  last  year's  sales 
to  40  million  homeowners  here  for  heatlns 
purposes.  * 

It  would  be  as  toaihaiHj  to  make  this 
vlUUy  needed  energy  supply  dependent  on 
Canadian  controls  as  It  wotild  be  to  give 
oonteol  of  our  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  the 
l^iwnaMDt  ofFanama.  as  presently  is  being 

'tmr^  1*??  "^OP.  fMendly  or  not,  sees 
w  its  own  Iwst  intansta  atev*  au. 
Tb»  bast  interests  of  the  United  SUtes 


call  for  the  earliest  possible  approval  of  an 
all-Alaska  pipeline  for  transmission  of  that 
sUte's  great  natural  gas  treasure. 


November  10,  1975 


ENVIRONMENTALISM— COSTS  AND 
BENEFITS 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
I  pointed  out  that.  In  my  opinion,  too 
much  of  what  environmentalists  demand 
bears  no  relationship  to  actual  costs. 

At  that  time  I  also  suggested  that  much 
of  what  we  are  asked  to  do,  in  terms  of 
restoring  a  pristine  environment,  is  In- 
compatible with  preserving  and  buildkig 
upon  our  present  economic  system.  This 
is  totally  unacceptable  to  me  and.  I  be- 
lieve, the  majority  of  Americans. 

What  both  these  tendencies  reflect,  I 
think,  is  the  chasm  between  desire  and 
reality,  between  dream  and  ability.  And 
I  would  like  to  offer  my  colleagues  some 
examples,  provided  by  Mr.  Herbert  B 
Cohn,  in  an  article  entitled  "Envlron- 
mentalJsm — Costs  and  Benefits." 

Mr.  Cohn's  thesis,  simply  stated,  is  that 
costs  of  environmental  regulation  are 
often  understated,  while  benefits  are 
grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  In  many 
cases  no  appreciation  is  shown  for  the 
ratio  of  costs  to  benefits  when  they  are 
accurately  measured. 

I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Cohn's  state- 
ment receives  close  attention  before  we 
are  confronted  with  proposals  to  tighten 
the  regulatory  belt  of  air  quaUty  control. 
Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake  twice 
of  conferring  power  In  excess  of  what  Is 
needed  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  j>rotect  the  quality  of  our  at- 
mosphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  Mr.  Cohn's  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  PubUc  Utilities  Ftortnlghtly 
July  31,  1976] 

ENviRONMiiNTALisM— Costs  Aim  Bmntma 
(By  Herbert  B.  C<din) 

The  Increasing  demand  for  analyses  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  environmental  decisions 
raises  an  issue  which  Is  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  national  welfare;  and  It  Is  an  Issue 
which  has  not  been  given  adequate  attenUon 
In  the  past. 

Recent  events  have  brought  home  to  us  the 
fact  that  our  resources  are  not  unlimited- 
that  decisions  which  impose  costs  greater 
than  the  benefits  which  can  be  achieved  are 
wairteful  and  a  mlsallocatlon  of  resources- 
and  that  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
continued  waste  of  our  resources. 

There  Is  widespread  support — as  there 
should  be— for  the  maintenance— and,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  the  enhancement— 
of  the  Quality  of  our  air,  water,  and  land  use 
as  an  ImporUnt  aspect  of  the  pubUc  Interest 
But— «nd  It  is  a  very  big  "but"— the  quality 
of  air,  water,  and  land  use  represenU  only 
one  aqMct  ot  the  public  Interest  and  is  fre- 
quently in  conflict  with  other  Important  pub- 
Uc Interest  considerations.  If  we  agree  that 
the  ultimate  objective  should  be  the  further- 
ance of  the  overall  public  interest  and  the 
overall  quality  of  Ufe,  then  It  foUows  that 
there  must  be  a  rational  and  sensible  bal- 
ancing of  all  aspecte  to  achieve  this  objective 
Cost  benefit  analyses  which  do  in  fact  take 
into  account  aU  costo  and  aU  benefits— 
whether  In  general  or  in  detaU  and  whether 
made  explicitly  or  hnpUcltly— are  nssnntll 
toe  this  balancing  process. 
It  Is  tatportant  to  note  that  theee  ooncepta 


have  been  pubUdy  supported— at  least  la 
principle  and  at  least  In  recent  speeches— by 
those  who  head  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Administrator  Train  has  en- 
dorsed  the  Idea  that  environmental  expendi- 
tures can  be  Justified  only  where  It  U  "dem- 
onstrated both  that  we  get  what  we  pay  for 
with  these  expenditures,  and  that  what  we 
get  Is  worth  It." »  And  Deputy  Administrator 
Quarles,  after  observing  that  our  country  is 
now  facing  "two  major  current  crises  . 
In  the  areas  of  energy  and  the  economy- 
has  steted:  "The  profound  seriousness  of 
these  problems  has  made  It  clear  that  en- 
vironmental protection  must  be  considered' 
and  balanced  along  with  such  other  major 
factors  as  economic  coste  and  energy  nenai. 
ties."*  *'  *^^ 

It  is  my  thesis,  however,  that  environ- 
mental requlremente  have  been  imposed  and 
environmental  action  has  been  taken  with 
either  no  real  analysis  of  benefite  and  coats 
or  with  a  materially  inadequate  analysis- 
that,  where  any  such  analysis  has  been  made 
benefits  have  generally  been  materlaUy  over- 
stated and  costs  materially  understated;  that 
wholly  Inadequate  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  cost  Imposed  and  the  benefits 
foregone  In  other  aspecte  of  the  quality  of 
me  and  of  the  pubUc  Interest;  and  that 
the  net  effect  has  been  to  Impose  a  substen- 
tlal  waste  and  mlsallocatlon  of  our  national 
resources  and,  m  many  cases,  to  Unpalr 
rather  than  Improve,  the  overall  quaUty  of 

What  consideration  has  In  fact  been  given 
to  coste  and  benefite  in  environmental  de- 
clsions? 

ESTIMATES  OF  COSTS 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  In 
a  report  issued  at  the  end  of  1974,  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  EPA  data,  that,  for  the  pe- 
riod 1973-62,  the  "incremental"  pollution 
control    expenditures    required    under    the 

\^t  P^*S^*™  *°"^'*  ^  'l^*  8  billion.  As 
ueed  by  CBQ.  the  concept  of  "Incremental- 
costs  was  defined  to  exclude  the  expenditures 
for  pollution  abatement  which  CKQ  assumed 
would  be  made  even  in  the  absence  of  fed- 
f!?^*!'''^^'^®"**'  legislation.'  v?hen  these 
additional  expenditures  are  added  back,  the 
total  CEQ  estimated  cost  of  pollution  abate- 
S«*  Jm  "»J«'»-ye"  period  reaches  some 
W6»  blUlon.*  But  even  this  $266  bUUon  wlU 
tuTO  out  to  be  a  substantial  understatement 
erf  the  total  coste  to  comply  with  environ- 
mental requirements. 

,al?  1^?,  ^"*  P^**=*-  ^^<^'^  estimates  are  In 
1973  dollars  and  exclude  Inflationary  effects. 
Second,  the  CEQ-EPA  estimates  cover  only 
interest,  depreciation,  and  the  operating  and 
malntalnanoe  coste  of  poUutlou  control  facll- 
iJI^^  No  reoognlUon  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  the  many,  substantial  Indirect  coste 
involved.  For  example.  In  the  electric  power 
field,  these  Indirect  coste  would  Include- 

The  significant  coste  Involved  In  the  loss 
of  the  capacity  of  an  entire  generating  unit 
dm-lng  the  period  required  to  install  precipi- 
tators and  scrubbers  and,  thereafter,  during 
the  period  of  any  breakdowns  of  such  equln- 
ment.  ^    "^ 

"A  substantial  portion  of  the  coste  repre- 
sented by  the  enormous  Increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  fuel.  In  the  case 
Of  coal,  the  one-year  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
coal  used  m  1974  (as  compared  with  the  aver- 
age cost  m  1973)  to  produce  electric  power 
aggregated  some  $2.6  bUllon.  This  Increase 
was  prlmartly  the  result  of  a  demand  in  ex- 
cess of  supply.  And  It  Is  clear  that  the  de- 
mand for  "envlronmentaUy  acceptable"  ooal 
was  ^gnlflcantly  Increased  and  the  supply 
^gnlficantly  reduced  by  environmental  TOn- 
Btralnte." 

rnurd,  it  is  enlightening  to  compare  the 
■PA  estimates  in  a  spedflc  area  with  those 
calculated  by  others.  B>A'»  capital  oast  figures 
tat  instaUed  flue  gas  desulfurlzation  sys- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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terns— the  so-called  scrubbers  are  in  the 
range  of  $30-$86  per  kilowatt.*  The  actual 
cost  of  such  instaUatlons,  based  on  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  BatteUe  Institute,  was  over 
$78  per  kUowatt.  And  the  recent  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  report  suggeste  that  an 
average  figure  to  use  for  the  future  la  $100 
per  kUowatt.* 

Fourth,  the  total  coste  referred  to  relate 
only  to  conyjUance  with  the  federal  program. 
The  more  stringent  8\Uf  ur  content  limitation 
In  some  state  Implementation  plans  wUl,  It- 
self, Impose  additional  coste  estimated  at 
$lVi  bllUon  annually.'  And,  wholly  apart 
from  the  coste  to  comply  with  governmental 
requlremente,  those  Imposed  by  "envlron- 
mentallsm"  and  "envlronmentallste"  gener- 
ally represent  very  large  additional  coste. 

ESTIMATES    OF   BENEFITS 

What  has  been  done  to  analyze  and  quan- 
tify the  expected  benefite  of  environmental 
requlremente? 

CEQ-EPA  estimates  of  benefite,  where  they 
have  been  made,  are  in  much  less  detail  and 
are  much  more  generalized  and  vague.  They 
begin— quite  properly— by  attempting  to 
quantify  the  benefite  which  could  be 
achieved  by  eliminating  the  detrimental  ef- 
fecte  of  pollution.  But  It  Is  Interesting  and 
revealing  that.  In  an  EPA  tabulation  of  esti- 
mated air  pollution  detriment,  the  largest 
single  classification,  with  a  "best  estimate" 
of  $5.8  bllUon  (for  the  year  1970),  appears 
under  the  heading  Aesthetics  and  Boiling 
with  no  further  breakdown  of  this  classifica- 
tion. And  It  Is  equally  Interesting  and  reveal- 
ing that,  In  the  discussion  of  benefite,  the 
first  paragraph  following  the  introduction 
deals  with  the  "psychic  coste"  of  poUutlon.' 
The  enhancement  of  "aesthetics"  and  a 
lessening  of  "psychic  coste"  are  desirable 
values  But  the  emphasis  given  to  such  bene- 
fite Ulustrates,  fl*8t,  the  degree  to  which  sub- 
jective Judgmente  must  necessarily  have  been 
used  In  the  evaluation  of  such  benefite  and, 
second,  the  breadth  of  the  direct  and  Indirect 
values  Included  In  estimating  benefite,  as 
compared  with  the  very  narrow  parameters 
used  In  estimating  coste. 

Moreover,  there  Is  evidence  to  Indicate 
that,  In  many  Instances,  environmental  re- 
qulremente and  very  heavy  associated  coste 
have  been  Imposed  without  any  solid  scien- 
tific foimdatlon  for  an  evaluation,  and  merely 
on  the  basis  of  speculation.  The  net  result  Is 
that  direct  and  very  heavy  coste  have  been 
imposed  on  the  speculative  possibility  that 
this  may  achieve  a  benefit  of  Indeterminate 
extent. 

A  recent  study  done  for  the  Pederal  Energy 
Administration  discusses  this  problem  as  It 
relates  to  sulfur  oxide  emissions  and  con- 
cludes: 

"...  the  evidence  presented  does  not  sup' 
port  a  cause-effect  relationship  between  ad- 
verse health  effecte  and  sulfur  oxides 
and  .  .  .  threshold  values  are  not  supported 
by  the  data  presented  at  a  level  necessary  to 
provide  accurate  and  reliable  resulte. 

"The  environmental  and  medical  data  on 
which  the  current  positions  of  the  Environ, 
mental  Protection  Agency,  with  respect  to 
the  health  effecte  of  stilfur  oxide  emissions, 
are  based,  can  therefore  be  characterized  as 
Inconclusive  a[nd  speculative.  The  assump- 
tion that  the  health  effecte  of  sulfur-bearing 
air  poUutante  are  largely  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  sulfates  Is  theoretical.  The  promulga- 
tion of  quantitative  criteria  and  standards 
baaed  on  this  assumption  Is  unwarranted 
and  unsubstantiated  In  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge."  ■ 

COSTS  AMD  BENEFITS   IN   PAETICUUUt  CASES 

It  helps— In  understanding  the  real  life 
consequences  of  environmental  decisions 
made  without  adequate  consideration  of 
benefite  and  costs — ^to  focus  on  some  specific 


rirst.   the   catalytlo   converter:    On   ttie 
basis  that  it  was  essential  to  enhanoement 


of  the  environment,  the  automobile  indus- 
try was  pressured  Into  the  installation  of  a 
catalytic  converter  system  on  Ito  automo- 
bUes  at  coste  running  Into  the  billions.  On 
March  6th  of  this  year,  EPA  annovmced  that 
it  now  had  evidence  to  Indicate  that  the 
catalytic  converter  may  in  fact  result  In  a 
net  detriment  to  the  environment.  Here, 
then.  Is  a  case  In  which  multlbllllon  dollar 
coste  were  Imposed  to  achieve  benefite  which 
are  now  believed  to  be  negative. 

Second:  An  electric  power  system  recently 
completed  two  large  modem  power  plante 
which  were  designed  and  constructed  to 
comply  with  the  then  applicable  requlre- 
mente for  emission  of  particulates.  Both 
were  fitted  with  electrostatic  precipitators 
designed  to  remove  98.6  per  cent  of  the  par- 
ticulates. The  cost  to  date  of  such  pieclpl- 
tatora  $28  million. 

Emission  limitations  for  particulates  were 
subsequently  changed.  Compliance  with  the 
new  standards  would  require  a  retrofit  at 
these  two  plante  to  achieve  removal  of  99.7 
per  cent  of  the  particulates.  This  retrofit  Is 
estimated  to  cost  $140  million. 

One  would  think  that  the  vital  question 
here  should  be  whether  the  additional  bene- 
fite associated  with  the  removal  of  1.2  per 
cent  more  fiy  ash  would  Justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  $140  million.  It  would  seem  likely 
that  a  rational  answer  to  this  question 
would  be  in  the  negative.  But  this  Is  the  kind 
of  question  which  appears  to  be  given  no 
consideration  whatever  by  those  administer- 
ing the  legislation. 

Third:  A  primary  objective  of  the  Clecoi 
Air  Act  has  been  the  protectloh  of  health 
and  welfare  through  the  promulgation  and 
enforcement  of  appropriate  ambient  stand- 
ards for  air  quality.  A  major  current  con- 
troversy relates  to  the  extent  to  which  al- 
ternative approaches  may  be  followed  to 
achieve  the  ambient  standards  prescribed  for 
siilfur  dioxide.  More  specifically,  the  con- 
troversy relates  to  whether — In  cases  where 
adequate  low-sulfur  fuel  Is  not  available — a 
power  plant  must  Install  a  scrubber  or  will 
be  permitted  to  use  a  so-caUed  supplemental 
control  strategy.  The  latter  approach  In- 
volves the  use  of  tall  stacks  to  minimize  con- 
centrations at  ground  level;  continuous,  so- 
phisticated monitoring  to  assure  that  am- 
bient standards  are  compiled  with  at  aU 
times;  and  the  reduction  of  emissions  by 
swltehlng  to  a  low-sulfur  fuel  or  by  divert- 
ing generating  to  other  power  plante  when 
there  Is  a  threat  that  ambient  standards 
might  otherwise  be  exceeded. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  op- 
erates the  largest  electric  power  system  In 
the  country,  has  substantial  expertise  in  all 
elemente  of  this  problem.  TVA  has  testified 
that,  on  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  work  It 
has  done  and  six  yean  ot  actual  operating 
experience.  It  Is  whoUy  convinced  that  It  can, 
through  the  xise  of  the  supplemental  control 
strategy,  use  higher  sulfur  ooal  and  comply 
fuUy  with  the  ambient  standards  for  SO,  at 
aU  of  Ite  plante,  at  an  estimated  annual  cost 
of  $18  mlUlon.  The  alternative  constant 
emission  Umltetlon  (using  a  scrubber  or, 
where  It  is  available,  much  more  expensive 
low-sulfur  coal)  Is  estimated  to  cost  between 
$160  and  $170  million  annually,  or  almost 
ten  times  as  much."  When  these  figures  are 
extrapolated  to  electric  utUlty  plante 
throughout  the  country,  the  differential  In 
additional  annual  coste  Is  In  the  bUUons. 
EPA  has  recently  repeated  Ite  opposition  to 
the  supplemental  control  strategy;  In  doing 
so,  It  made  no  reference  to  any  analysis  or 
consideration  of  benefite  and  oosts.>i 

It  seems  clear  that  environmental  deci- 
sions— and,  Indeed,  decisions  in  other 
fields — are  likely  to  be  unsound  and  irra- 
tional when  (1)  total  coste  exceed  total  ben- 
efits— and  this  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
true  In  the  case  of  the  catalytic  converter; 
(2)  when  incremental  coste  exceed  incre- 
mental benefite  »— and  this  would  i^pear  to 


be  true  in  the  case  of  the  power  plante  re- 
rerred  to  In  which  about  $140  mUllon  of 
coste  would  be  required  to  achieve  an  addi- 
tional 1.2  per  cent  reduction  in  particulates; 
and  (3)  when  an  alternative  approach  which 
maximizes  net  benefits  and  conserves  scarce 
resources  for  other  desirable  purposes  is  re- 
jected"— and  this  certainly  appears  to  be 
true  In  the  case  of  the  supplemental  control 
strategy. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  ECONOMT,  INFLATION,  AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

To  What  extent  has  the  faUure  to  analyze 
and  balance  benefite  and  coste  affected  the 
economy.  Inflation,  and. employment? 

In  a  report  done  for  CEQ-EPA,  Chase  Econ- 
ometrics Associates,  Inc.,  xislng  the  CEQ 
estimates  of  coste,  concluded  that  these  coste 
"will  have  a  noticeable  but  modest  effect  on 
the  overall  economy.""  CEQ,  Iteelf.  has  In- 
dicated a  recognition  that  the  largest  burden 
of  these  coste  tends  to  fall  on  certain  basic 
industries,  including  the  electric  untlllty  m- 
dustry,  and  that  the  effecte  on  prices  and  out- 
put In  these  Industries  "ripple  through  the 
economy."  "  And  CEQ  concedes  that : 

"...  because  of  the  importance  of  these 
Industries  to  the  functioning  of  the  economy, 
the  possibility  of  very  tight  capital  market's 
limiting  the  avallabUlty  of  Investment  funds, 
and  in  some  cases,  a  recent  history  of  de- 
pressed profite,  further  analysis  Is  clearly  re- 
quired."" ,  .  ,. 
The  validity  of  the  Chase  conclusions  Is 
highly  questionable.  In  the  firet  place  they 
assume  the  validity  of  EPA  cost  figures  which, 
as  has  been  previously  indicated,  are  sub- 
stantially understated.  Moreover,  such  costs 
apparently  were  reduced  by  almost  $28  bU- 
Uon  below  those  of  EPA."  And  coste  of  meet- 
ing more  stringent  state  requlremente  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Ignored  completely. 

Other  highly  questionable  premises  and 
assumptions  in  the  Chase  report  Include: 

(1)  The  use  of  an  8  percent  Interest  rate 
In  the  calculation  of  coste  despite  a  conclu- 
sion in  the  same  report,  that  long-term  in- 
terest rates  wUl  be  at  approximately  11  p«r 

cent " 

(2)  The  aaBUii^>tton  that  federal,  state,  and 
local  budgete  virlll  remain  approximately  In 
balance  over  the  wxning  decade  vrtth  an 
average  annual  surplus  of  $3  biUlon." 

(3)  Projections  for  1975  of  6.4  per  cent 
unemployment."  _..  ..    »._ 

An  extended  critique  of  the  Chase  study  by 
National  Economic  Research  Associates  con- 
cludes that  the  Infiatlonary  Impact  of  pol- 
lution control  coste  wlU  be  far  greater  than 
predicted  by  Chase.  The  NERA  critique  con- 
cludes that  total  costs  have  been  substantial- 
ly understated;  that  a  comparison  of  the  costs 
estimated  for  the  electric  utUlty  Industry  and 
thoee  actually  experienced  shows  the  latter  to 
be  20  to  35  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  Chase 
estimates;  and  that,  contrary  to  the  Chase 
conclusions,  the  overall  Inflationary  Impact  Is 
indeed  significant." 

The  estimated  abatement  coste  of  $266  bU- 
Uon— partictilarly  when  they  are  revised  to 
more  realUtlc  levels— Inevitably  represent  a 
significant  contribution  to  Infiatlon.  And  It 
U  clear  on  the  basU  of  actual  experience 
that,  in  cases  where  theee  ooste  have  been 
eepecially  burdensome,  they  have  led  to 
shutdowns  of  plante  and  to  deferrals  ol 
plante  which  would  otherwise  have  beex 
built— with  the  resultant  loss  of  Jobs  and  ■ 
significantly  adverse  effect  on  the  economy 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  sum,  the  evidence  la  clear  that  U 
f(»inulatlng  environmental  decisions  and  U 
the  taking  of  environmental  action: 

(1)  There  has  been  a  material  understate- 
ment of  the  coste  impoeed; 

(2)  There  has  been  only  a  generallaed 
vague,  and.  in  large  part,  highly  subjectiv* 
q\iantlflcatlon  of  benefits:  where  there  hat 
been  such  quanttflcaUon,  m  many  cases  it  Is 
doubtful  whether  there  Is  an  adequate  sden- 
tifio  bails  for  the  conclusions  reached;  and 
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(S)  Major  envliozunental  declsKnu  hav« 
bMo  nude  whleb  Impoae  enonnoua  costs  weU 
mmcam  of  beneflta;  i/bich  Impoae  Incre- 
mental ooau  greatfy  in  ezceoa  of  Incremental 
Miallti:  and  whlcb  reject  altematlTea  pro- 
viding an  optimum  relatlanahlp  between 
beneflta  and  coats. 

OreraklU  in  the  rigidity  of  environmental 
«MW>a«»s— and  requirements  to  spend  more 
toan  to  neceesary  to  achleye  prescribed 
standards— means  that  leas  of  our  capital 
•nd  other  resources  wlU  be  avaUable  for 
other  highly  worthy  purpoaes.  Unsoimd  en- 
vironmental decisions,  wherein  the  benefits 
to  be  achieved  could  not  conceivably  equal 
the  kind  of  oosts  Impoaed.  represent  a  waste 
and  mlaaUocatlon  of  national  resources,  con- 
tribute to  inflation,  and  have  led  to  cutbacks 
ud  shutdowns  of  faculties  and  to  the  loss 
of  Jobs. 

The  current  emphaala  on  environmental 
oonaideraUona  repreeents  a  desirable  objec- 
ttve  imd.  in  many  respects,  a  substantial  con- 
tnbutlOTi  to  the  national  welfare.  But  it  is 
totereatlng  to  observe  that  the  dictionary 
dM^tton  of  the  word  "environment"  Is  "The 
««pegate  of  aU  the  external  conditions  and 
tafliiences  affecting  the  life  and  develop- 
msDt  of  an  organism"— which  equates  to  the 
overall  quality  of  life. 

Where  environmental  decisions  Involve  an 
rmnacMMry  and  Wasteful  use  of  resources 
aaa  adverse  effects  on  the  economy  and  em- 
ployment, such  decisions  are  materially 
harmful,  rather  than  helpful,  to  the  "envl- 
nnment"  in  this  broader  sense. 

It  la  pertinent  to  recaU  that,  more  than 
ST?,.''!?"  ■*°'  •"  March  of  1978,  Senator 
PhUlp  Hart  of  Michigan,  in  calling  for  a  re- 
examination of  environmental  standards  and 
lor  proper  ooet-beneflt  analyses,  observed- 

«.?Ji^"'^  *^^  saw  ...  that  we  have 
caused  the  e:q>endlture  of  bllUons  to  no  pur- 
pcm  or  to  questionable  purpose,  the  clean 

which  it  will  be  hard  put  to  recover.* 
roonrona 

'S^  address  by  BusseU  E.  Train  to  the 
«ew  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try. October  3,  1974. 

■  Bmnarks  by  John  B.  QuaHes,  Jr.,  to  the 
Corporatton.  Banking,  and  Business  Law  Sec- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association.  De- 
cember 3,  1974. 

•^The  Economic  Impact  of  Environmental 
FTograms."  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. November-December,  1974.  pp  3  3 

♦  Cf.  the  estimate  of  WOO  blUlon  •■Pollution 

Bchultae,  The  Brookings  Institution,  1976,  p. 

»  "The  Cost  of  Clean  Air,"  EPA  annual  re- 
port, AprU  1974,  p.  V-16. 

•  "Air  Quality  and  Stationary  Source  EnUs- 

^^pK*?f*^'-".'~'"^"«*  *°  *»>•  Committee 
onPubUc  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  March,  1976  p 
XDU.  This  U  in  1974  dollars.  It  is  stated  to 
wpresent  15  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
orgeneratlng  power  at  a  new  plant.  Sludge 
dlqMaal  costs  are  not  included  in  these  flg- 
ST«7**„?^  °'  retrofitting  would  normally 

T^***  ^  P"  **^*  higher.  Id.,  at  p.  xxxiU 
♦K«^^"^!**°y  "^  Donald  O.  Allen  befor^ 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Environmental  PoUutlon,  AprU  39,  1976. 

"The  Oast  of  Clean  Air."  EPA  annual  re- 
port. April.  1974.  pp.  VI-l  a^  vi-^        ^  " 

•"A  Critical  Evaluation  of  Current  Be- 

7^t  ^T^^  ^*^">  Crtt«rt*  'or  Sumu 
^2^"  T^J^nJiaw-Cooper  AssocUtes.  I^ 
FWniary  «.  1978,  p.  U;  cf.  "Air  Quality  and 
««tton«y  source  Emission  Control."  ?Se 
National  A^demy  of  Sciences  report,  aub- 
?^^  S  ?*  Committee  on  Public  Worka. 

jr^fSi'^i'^^y  ^  Nathaniel  B.  Hughes 
^JT^i  *e  ^  nunager  of  power^^ 
h^  the  Subcommittee  on  pfibic  ^th 
■art  «hs  Knvu«ment  of  the  House  Commit- 

^*  19  iST*      "^  '^'«°  Commsrcs, 
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"  EPA  release  of  April  39, 1976. 

"  See  "Pollution,  Prices,  and  Public  Policy" 
to  Kneese  and  Schultze,  The  Brookings  In- 
stitution, 1975,  pp.  19-32. 

"Id.,  pp.  28,  39.  See  also  letter  of  Professor 
S.  Fred  Singer,  Science,  November  33  1974- 
cf  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report'. 
cited  at  footnote  9  supra,  at  p.  xxxv. 

"  "The  Macroeconomic  Impacts  of  FMeral 
PoUutlon  Control  Programs,"  Chase  Econo- 
metrics Associates,  January.   1976,  p    16 

"^e  Economic  Impact  of  Environmental 
wograms,"  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, November-December,  1974.  p.  19. 

"  Ibid. 

»  "The  Inflationary  Impact  of  FMeral  Pol- 
lution Abatement  Legislation."  National  Eco- 

^^?^t  '^'^'^-  ^''"'"y-  ''-"•  P- 
""The  Macroeconomic  Impacts  of  Ptederal 
Pollution  Control  Programs."  Chase  Econo- 
metolcs  Associates,  January,  1976,  p.  6. 
'"  Ibid. 
"Ibid. 

t,.l.Z^fJ^'^**°^^  ^^TMct  of  Federal  Pol- 
lution Abatement  UgislatUm."  NaUonal  Eco- 
nomic Research  AssocUtes.  February   1975 

l(tt72°***^"'*^*^  **'^'*'  '^^^"^  29,'l973.'p. 


LIBERAL  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  Iowa  State 
Representative  Tom  Hlgglns  of  Daven- 
port was  the  author  of  a  provocative 
guest  editorial  that  appeared  recenUy  in 
the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  In  the 
editorial,  Tom.  who  is  chairman  of  the 
house  human  resources  committee  ex- 
pressed his  concern  about  the  current 
mood  toward  Uberal  social  programs: 

If  I  Judge  the  mood  of  the  country  cor- 
rectly, real  mass  support  for  welfare  and 
nn  ?„^  f/'"'**^  programs  is  practically 
mi.  to  virtually  every  state  legislature,  there 

UblrS'^"*^*  '"'"  «^«  commitment  to 


Representative  ffiggins  sees  a  large 
part  of  the  problem  as  stemming  from 
the  relatively  narrow  breadth  of  the  pro- 
grams. In  the  last  three  decades,  he 
notes,  most  of  the  domestic  social  pro- 
grams that  were  enacted  did  not  include 
the  workmg  class. 

I  would  like  to  share  Tomte  viewpoints 
!2?iT  f°"«agues,  and  Ilnclude  the 
article  in  the  Ricord: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
&s  follows: 

Dm  LmaaAL  PKocaAMs  Faii^-Ob  Dm  Libkral8? 
(By  Thomas  Hlgglns) 

iv^i^*.^!  "°°**  °^  "**  country  correct- 
ly, state  It,  that  we  have  been  conditioned  re- 

^^m  ^  "i*""  ^""^  *  statement  as  an  embar- 
rassed confession.  »""« 

H-^'T'^'  ^*  conjures  the  Image  of  an  In- 
n^*»*r'  ,»""*-rtdden  do-good«^  It  la  the 
picture  of  a  free  spender,  soft  on  Communism 
othw^'  *  °'  capltaUst  manipulators  to 

llZtluZ  ^^'  ^*  i*  y~"  ■  phUosophy  of 
political  discussion  In  America.  The  stand- 
ards set  by  the  New  Deal  have  largeiren- 
^^1:  *  '^'^chmark  for  political  i^tlon. 

ce^'  a°7m^'  ^*  *™°^P«t  h"  become  un- 
certain. As  liberals,  we  have  lost  our  beartniM 
K  I  judge  the  mood  of  the  country  correctly' 

^^  '"PP""  '*"  ^•''»"  and  other^lal 
Bemce  programs  is  practlcaUy  nU.  in  vU-- 

r^K»*T^  "'*'•  legislature  there  U  a  broad 
IdSS  ™  commitment    to   Uberal 

«>^!^f  '^^^  ^  ^"^  °«*-  Protective 
cut.  Mental  health  spending  has  been  cut. 


Penal  reform  programs  not  only  have  been 
v^^'  ^'^  ™*°^  ******'  "**^  ^'*  been^ 
Similarly,  a  forward  movement  in  Amert- 
can  foreign  policy  toward  detente  and  dos- 
slble  disarmament  has  been  chUled  by  a  awr 
blast  from  the  cold  war  we  thought  was  oveT 
Events  m  Portugal  and  India  have  confused 
and  frightened  many  Americans,  comlnit  as 
they  did  right  after  our  Indochina  debacle 
indeed,  It  almost  would  appear  that  exacUv 
the  wrong  lessons  are  being  drawn  In  our 
postwar  reassessment.  Witness  the  fact  that 
only  sU  senators  voted  against  the  bloated 
muitary  procurement  bUl. 

What  is  the  cause  for  this  dimming  of  our 
lighted  convictions?  Have  these  programs 
th^e  goals,  been  proven  unworthy?  Did  thev' 
faU  us,  or  we  them?  ' 

Neither.  Contrary  to  conventional  wisdom, 
those  liberal  Ideals  do  work.  When  adequatelV 
financed,  the  domestic  policies  of  the  Great 
?r!*i^,rif  ""^cessful  beginnings.  And  the 
MarshaU  Plan  is  an  example  of  a  human- 
Itarun  foreign  policy  that  made  us  proud 
for  a  generation.  ^ 

„;LL"°V^  f"  *""*  *°***y  "  *l>«n  tbat  the 
worid  s  richest  nation  can  afford  to  provide  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  Ite  citizens  it 

~-^  *  *  1°^"^  '^  ^^"^  «ia*  Americans 
yearn  for  a  foreign  policy  which  serves  as  a 
beacon  of  freedom  and  Justice,  Instead  <a 
chicanery  and  dirty  tricks. 
-„',**?^^  *^®  problem  is  political,  involving 
as  It  does  a  gross  miscalculation  by  the  UbenJ 
policymakers  who  inherited  the  framewOTk 
erf  the  New  Deal.  Most  of  the  domestic  so- 
clal  programs  enacted  in  the  last  three 
decades  have  left  out  the  working  class 
*J^^«f '  ^f  '**^  ^'^  programs  such  as 
,^l^  ^?^'^^^-  «fl«cted  the  political  fact  of 
if^  t,  ^^  ^°^^^e  class  has  the  votes,  and 
r^H*l^*  *°  """'*  *  constituency  of  support 

m«!,i^^"J?"''*''***'  "»«°  '«'«  being  dis- 
mantled. Everyone,  most  importantly  the 
working  Class  and  the  middle  class,  benefited 
from  these  programs,  although  they  had 
their  primary  Impact  on  the  poor. 

By  contrast,  more  recent  social  services 
have  alnioet  all  had  income  guidelines.  Thus 
their  only  real  constituency  has  been  the 
poor  The  middle  class  and  the  working  class 
overburdened  with  taxes,  often  in  need  of 
Mrvlces  themselves,  view  these  prograiM 
With  understandable  bitterness.  MUlta^  ex- 
penditures are  largely  invisible  to  the  aver- 
age American.  So  are  the  many  tax  deduc- 
tions Of  the  rich.  What  the  worker  ^^ 
are  domestic  social  programs  which  he  can- 
not  afford  but  which  the  poor  seem  to  enjoy 

well  Tnf  J?,*"^!!;^^!;  ^"^^  P°"'=l««'  bo*«ver 
weU  intentloned,  have  pitted  the  working 
class  against  the  poor.  "If  I  can't  have  VtT 
Tw  °^.P!°P'*  ""  "y^'  "neither  should 
I  7v\'^'*  *^*'«  ^  »  «*rtaln  amount^ 
truth  to  that.  Working  people  should  have 
those  services.  Health  care,  day  care,  and  legal 
aid  are  needed  by  aU  Americans,  not  Just  Uie 
poor.  And  if  all  Americana  dont  get  them 
soon  the  poor  won't  either 

«.^^**h2""*.***  undertaken  now  Is  a  con- 
certed drive  for  those  basic  services,  avaU- 
n?.L^  '^*  clvuized  countries,  for  aU  our 
cttteens.  Can  we  afford  it?  Oo  into  any  nice 
rwtaurant  and  watoh  aU  the  meals  and  en- 
t«talnment  and  vacations  and  glfte  being 

You^t^*?'"^'**  ""^  "  "business  expens«!S 
You  beteha  we  can  afford  It.  Sweden  does. 
«„3^?"  ff^  ominous  signs  that  the  loss  of 
our  direction  in  fundamental  matters  U  con- 
Sl^fJ^*Mw  ^°"  °'  freedom.  Recently,  the 
director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvesilS- 
tion  said  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  Amer- 
icana to  reUnquish  some  of  their  Uberties 
80  that  order  might  be  maintained.  It  was 
a  sobering  echo  of  the  "We  had  to  destroy  the 
vUlage  in  order  to  save  It"  rationale. 

But  is  it  too  surprising?  A  government  un- 
wming  to  guarantee  health  care  and  social 
services  to  Its  pe<^le  Is  hardly  likely  to  con- 
cern Itself  with  their  dvll  Ilbertlee. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  CRISIS 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  en- 
couraged by  President  Ford's  speech  on 
October  29,  1975  before  the  National 
Press  Club  regarding  the  New  York  City 
financial  crisis.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
it  is  my  position  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's opposition  to  any  Federal  bailout 
of  New  York  City  in  order  to  prevent 
default. 

The  President's  reasoning  on  this  is- 
sue is  imquestionably  correct.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President's 
October  29,  1975  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  or  Remarks  bt  the  PassmENT 

Today  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  aU  Americans. 

New  York  City,  where  one  out  of  every 
36  Americans  lives,  through  whose  "Ctolden 
Door"  imtold  mUUons  have  entered  this  land 
of  liberty,  faces  a  financial  showdown. 

The  time  has  come  for  straight  talk — to 
these  eight  mlUlon  Americans  and  to  the 
other  206  million  Americans  to  whom  I  owe 
the  duty  of  stating  my  convictions  and  con- 
cltislons,  and  to  you,  whose  job  It  Is  to  carry 
them  throughout  the  Nation  and  around  the 
world. 

The  time  has  come  to  sort  facts  and  fig- 
ures from  fiction  and  fear-mongering  in  this 
terribly  complex  situation.  The  time  has 
come  to  say  what  solutions  will  work  and 
which  should  be  cast  aside. 

And  the  time  has  come  for  aU  Americans 
to  consider  how  the  problems  of  New  York 
and  the  hard  decisions  they  demand,  fore- 
shadow and  focus  upon  potential  problems 
for  all  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— ^problems  which  demand  equally 
hard  decisions  from  them. 

One  week  ago  New  York  City  tottered  upon 
the  brink  of  flnanlcal  default  which  was 
deferred  only  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

The  next  day  Bfayor  Beame  testified  here 
in  Washington  that  the  financial  resources 
of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York  were  ex- 
hausted. Qovemor  Carey  agreed. 

It's  now  up  to  Washington,  they  said,  and 
unless  the  Federal  Oovemment  Intervenes, 
New  York  City  within  a  short  time  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  pay  its  bills. 

The  message  was  clear:  Responsibility  for 
New  York  City's  financial  problems  is  being 
left  on  the  front  doorstep  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment— ^iinwanted  and  abandoned  by  its 
real  parents. 

Many  explanations  have  been  offered  about 
what  led  New  York  City  deeper  and  deeper 
into  this  quagmire. 

Some  contend  It  was  long-range  economic 
factors  such  as  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  of 
the  city's  more  affluent  citizens,  the  migra- 
tion to  the  city  of  poorer  people,  and  the 
departure  of  Industry. 

Others  argue  that  the  big  metropolitan 
city  has  become  obsolescent,  that  decay  and 
poUutlon  have  brought  a  deterioration  In  the 
quality  of  urban  life,  and  that  New  York's 
downfall  could  not  be  prevented. 

Let's  face  one  simple  fact:  most  other 
dtlee  in  America  have  faced  these  same  chal- 
lenges, and  they  are  still  flnanclaUy  healthy 
today.  They  have  not  been  luckier  than  New 
York;  they  simply  have  been  better  managed. 

There  la  an  old  saying:  "The  harder  you 
try,  the  luckier  you  get."  I  like  that  defl- 
nitlon  of  "luck." 

During  the  last  decade,  the  officials  of  New 
YOTk  City  have  allowed  ite  budget  to  triple. 
No  city  can  expect  to  remain  solvent  if  it 
allows  Its  expenses  to  Increase  by  an  average 
of  la  percent  every  year,  whUe  Its  tax  reve- 


nues are  Increasing  by  only  4  to  5  percent  a 
year. 

As  Al  Smith,  a  great  Oovemor  who  came 
from  the  sidewalks  of  New  York,  used  to  say : 
"Let's  look  at  the  record." 

The  record  shows  that  New  York  City's 
wages  and  salaries  are  the  highest  In  the 
United  Stetes.  A  sanitation  worker  with 
three  years  experience  now  receives  a  base 
salary  of  nearly  $15,000  a  year.  Fringe  bene- 
fite  and  retirement  costs  average  more  than 
60  percent  of  base  pay.  Pour-week  paid  vaca- 
tions and  iinllmlted  sick  leave  after  only  one 
year  on  the  job. 

The  record  shows  that  In  most  cities,  mu- 
nicipal employees  have  to  pay  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  cost  of  their  pensions.  New  York 
City  Is  the  only  major  city  in  the  country 
that  picks  up  the  entire  burden. 

The  record  shows  that  when  New  York's 
municipal  employees  retire  they  often  retire 
much  earlier  than  in  most  cities  and  at  pen- 
sions considerably  higher  than  sound  retire- 
ment plans  permit. 

The  record  shows  that  New  York  City  has 
18  municipal  hospitals;  yet,  on  an  average 
day,  25  percent  of  the  hospital  beds  are 
empty.  Meanwhile,  the  city  spends  mUUons 
more  to  pay  the  hospital  exi>enses  of  those 
who  use  private  hospitals.  ,^    "'*^- 

The  record  shows  New  York  <Jlty  operates 
one  of  the  largest  universities  in  the  world, 
free  of  tuition  for  any  high  school  gradu- 
ate, rich  or  poor,  who  wante  to  attend. 

As  for  New  York's  much-di^ussed  welfare 
burden,  the  record  shows  more  than  one  cur- 
rent welfare  recipient  in  ten  may  be  legally 
ineligible  for  welfare  assistance. 

Certainly  I  do  not  blame  all  the  good  peo- 
ple of  New  York  City  for  their  generous  In- 
stlncte  or  for  their  present  plight.  I  do  blame 
those  who  have  misled  the  people  of  New 
York  City  about  the  Inevitable  consequences 
of  what  they  were  doing  over  the  last  10 
years. 

The  consequences  have  been: 

a  steady  stream  of  unbalanced  budgets; 

massive  growth  In  the  city's  debt; 

extraordmary  increases  In  public  employee 
contracte; 

and  total  disregard  of  independenir  experts 
who  warned  again  and  again  that  the  city 
was  courting  disaster. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  where  the  real  re- 
sponsibiUty  Ues.  And  when  New  York  City 
now  asks  the  rest  of  the  country  to  guarantee 
its  bills,  it  can  be  no  surprise  that  many 
other  Americans  ask  why. 

Why,  they  ask,  shoiUd  they  support  ad- 
vantages In  New  York  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  afford  for  their  own  conmau- 
nltles? 

Why,  they  ask,  should  aU  the  working 
people  of  this  country  be  forced  to  rescue 
those  who  bankroUed  New  York  City's  poli- 
cies for  so  long — the  large  Investors  and  big 
banks? 

In  my  judgment,  no  one  has  yet  given 
these  questions  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Instead,  Americans  are  being  told  that  un- 
less the  rest  of  the  covmtry  balls  out  New 
York,  there  wUl  be  catastrophe  for  the  United 
States  and  perh^s  for  the  world. 

Is  this  scare  story  true? 

Of  course  there  are  risks  that  default  could 
cause  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  financial 
markete.  But  these  markete  have  already 
made  a  substantial  adjustment  to  anticipa- 
tion of  a  possible  default  by  New  York  City. 

Claims  also  are  made  that  because  of  New 
York  City's  troubles,  other  mimlclpalltles 
win  have  grave  difflciUty  selling  their  bonds. 
I  know  this  troubles  many  thoughtful  citi- 
zens. 

But,  the  New  York  City  record  of  bad  fi- 
nancial management  is  unique  among  mu- 
nicipalities. Other  communities  have  a  solid 
reputetlon  for  living  within  their  means.  In 
recent  days  and  weeks,  other  local  govern- 
mente  have  gone  to  tovestors  with  clean  rec- 


ords of  fiscal  responsibility  and  have  had  no 
difficulty  raising  funds. 

The  greater  risk  is  that  any  attempt  to 
provide  a  Federal  blank  check  for  the  leaders 
of  New  York  City  would  ensure  that  no  long- 
run  solution  to  the  city's  problems  wlU  ever 
occur. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  of  many 
citizens  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  I  un- 
derstand becaiise  I  am  also  concerned. 

What  I  cannot  understand — and  what  no- 
body should  condone — is  the  blatant  at- 
tempt to  '  some  quarters  to  frighten  the 
American  people  and  their  representatives  to 
Congress  into  panicky  support  of  patently 
bad  policy.  The  people  of  this  country  will 
not  be  stampeded;  they  will  not  panic  when 
a  few  desperate  New  York  officials  and  bank- 
ers try  to  scare  New  York's  mortgage  pay- 
ments out  of  them. 

We  have  heard  enough  scare  talk. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  calm,  rational  deci- 
sion as  to  what  the  right  solution  Is — ^the 
solution  is — the  solution  that  Is  best  for  the 
people  of  New  York  and  best  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

To  be  effective,  the  right  solution  must 
meet  three  basic  teste : 

It  must  matotaln  essential  pubUc  services 
for  the  people  of  New  York  City.  It  must  pro- 
tect the  tonocent  victims  of  this  tragedy. 
There  must  be  policemen  on  th§  beat,  fire- 
men to  the  stetlon,  nurses  to  the  emergency 
wards. 

Second,  the  solution  must  assure  that  New 
York  City  can  and  will  achieve  and  mato- 
tato  a  balanced  budget  to  the  years  ahead. 

And  third,  the  right  solution  must  guar- 
antee that  neither  New  York  City  iior  any 
other  American  city  ever  becomes  a  ward  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment, 

Let  me  digress  a  minute  to  remtod  you 
that  under  our  contit^  tional  system,  both 
the  cities  and  the  Federal  Oovernment  wers 
the  creatures  of  the  Stetes.  The  Stetes  dele- 
gated certeto  of  their  sovereign  powers — the 
power  to  tev,  police  powers  and  the  like — to 
local  unite  of  self-government.  And  they  can 
take  these  powers  back  If  they  are  abused. 

The  States  also  reltoqiUshed  certato  sover- 
eign powers  to  the  Federal  Government — 
some  altogether  and  some  to  be  shared.  In 
return  the  Federal  Government  has  certato 
obligations  to  the  Stetes. 

I  see  a  serious  threat  to  the  legal  relation- 
ship among  oiu-  Federal.  Stete  and  local 
governmente  to  any  congressional  action 
which  could  lead  to  disruption  of  this  tradi- 
tional balance.  Oiir  largest  city  is  no  dif- 
ferent to  this  respect  than  our  smslleet 
town.  If  Mayor  Beame  doesnt  want  Governor 
Carey  to  run  his  dty,  does  he  want  the 
President  of  the  United  Stetes  to  be  acting 
Mayor  of  New  York? 

Npw,  what  is  the  solution  to  New  York's 
dilemma? 

There  are  at  least  eight  different  proposals 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress  to- 
tended  to  prevent  default.  They  are  all  varia- 
tions of  one  basic  theme:  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  would  guarantee  the  availability 
of  funds  to  New  York  City. 

I  can  tell  you  now  that  I  am  prepared  to 
veto  any  biU  that  has  as  ite  purpose  a  Fed- 
eral ball-out  of  New  York  City  to  prevent  a 
default. 

I  am  fundamentally  opposed  to  this  so- 
called  solution,  and  I  wUl  teU  you  why. 

Basically,  It  Is  a  mirage.  By  giving  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee  we  would  be  reducing  rath- 
er than  tocreastog  the  prospect  that  the 
city's  budget  will  ever  be  balanced.  New  York 
Citys'  officials  have  proved  to  the  past  that 
they  will  not  face  up  to  the  city's  massive 
network  of  pressure  groups  as  long  as  any 
alternative  is  available.  If  they  can  scare  the 
whole  country  Into  providing  that  alterna- 
tive now,  why  shouldn't  they  be  confident 
they  can  scare  us  agato  toto  providing  It 
three  years  from  now?  In  short,  it  enoour- 
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■gee  tbe  contlniuttion  of  "politics  as  usual" 
In  New  York — which  la  preclstiy  not  the  way 
to  solve  the  problem. 

Such  a  step  would  set  a  terrible  precedent 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  It  would  promise 
Immediate  rewards  and  eyentual  rescue  to 
every  other  city  that  follows  the  tragic  ez- 
mzapla  of  our  largest  dty.  What  restraint 
would  be  left  on  the  spending  of  other  local 
and  state  governments  once  It  becomes  clear 
that  there  Is  a  Federal  rescue  sqiiad  that  will 
always  arrive  in  the  nick  of  time? 

PlnaUy.  we  must  aU  recognize  who  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  the  Federal  guarantee 
protmn  would  be.  The  beneficiaries  would 
not  be  those  n^o  live  and  work  In  New  York 
City  because  the  really  essential  public  serv- 
ices must  and  will  continue. 

The  primary  beneficiaries  would  be  the 
New  York  officials  who  would  thus  escape  re- 
^Kmslblllty  for  their  past  follies  and  be 
further  excused  from  mawng  the  bard  de- 
cisions required  now  to  restore  the  city's 
fiscal  Integrity. 

The  secondary  beneficiaries  would  be  the 
large  Investors  and  financial  Institutions 
who  purchased  these  seciuitles  anticipating 
a  high  rate  of  tax-free  return. 

Does  this  mean  there  Is  no  solution?  Not 
at  all.  There  Is  a  fair  and  sensible  way  to  re- 
solve this  Issue,  and  this  Is  the  way  to  do  It. 
If  the  dty  Is  imable  to  act  to  provide  a 
means  of  meeting  its  obligations,  a  new  law  is 
required  to  asstuw  an  orderly  and  fair  means 
of  handUng  the  situation. 

As  you  know,  the  Constitution  empowers 
the  Congress  to  enact  uniform  bankruptcy 
laws.  Therefore.  I  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress special  legislation  providing  the  Fed- 
eral courts  with  sufficient  authority  to  pre- 
side over  an  orderly  reorganization  of  New 
York  City's  financial  affairs — should  that  be- 
come necessary. 

How  would  this  work?  The  city,  with  State 
upprcfnX,  would  file  a  petltbm  with  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  In  New  York  under  a 
proposed  new  chapter  XVI  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Act.  The  petition  would  state  that  New 
York  City  is  unable  to  pay  its  debts  as  they 
mAtuie  and  would  be  accmnpanled  by  a  pro- 
posed way  to  woiic  out  an  adjustment  of  its 
debts  with  its  creditors. 

The  Federal  Court  would  then  be  authcn'- 
laed  to  accept  Jurisdiction  of  the  case.  Then 
there  woxild  be  an  automatic  stay  of  suits 
by  creditors  so  that  the  essential  functions 
of  New  York  City  would  not  be  disrupted. 

It  would  provide  a  breathing  space  for  an 
orderly  plan  to  be  developed  so  that  the  city 
ooold  work  out  arrangements  with  Its 
cndltors. 

While  New  York  City  works  out  a  com- 
promise with  its  creditors  the  essential  gov- 
ernmental functions  of  the  city  would 
continue. 

In  the  event  of  default,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  work  with  the  court  to  assure 
that  police,  fire  and  other  nmtintlsl  services 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  In 
New  York  are  rnxnt^ina^ 

Tbe  proposed  legiaUtion  wlU  include  pro- 
vision that  as  a  condition  of  New  York  City 
petitioning  the  court,  the  city  must  not  only 
file  a  good  faith  plan  for  payments  to  its 
creditors  but  must  also  present  a  program 
for  placing  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  city  on  a 
sound  basis. 

In  order  to  meet  the  short  term  needs  of 
New  York  City  the  court  would  be  empowered 
to  authorize  debt  certificates  covering  new 
loans  to  the  city  which  would  be  paid  out 
of  future  revenues  ahead  of  other  creditors. 
Thus,  the  legislation  I  am  proposing  will 
do  thrse  essential  things. 

FIrrt,  it  wm  prevent,  in  the  event  of  a 
default,  an  New  York  City  funds  from  being 
tied  up  by  lawsuits. 

Second,  it  will  provide  the  conditions  for 

an  orderly  plan  to  be  developed  for  payments 

to  Nkw  York's  creditors  over  the  long  term. 

Third,  n  will  provide  a  way  for  new  bor- 
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rowing  to   be  secured   by   pledging   future 
revenues. 

I  don't  want  anybody  misled.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  will  not,  by  itself,  put  the 
affairs  of  New  York  City  in  order.  Some  hard 
measures  must  be  taken  by  the  officials  of 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State.  They 
must  either  increase  revenues  or  cut  ex- 
penditiures  or  devise  some  combination  that 
will  bring  them  to  a  sound  financial  posi- 
tion. Careful  examination  has  convinced  me 
that  those  measures  are  neither  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility  nor  beyond  the  demands 
of  reason.  If  they  are  taken.  New  York  City 
will,  with  the  assistance  of  tbe  legislation  I 
am  proposing,  be  able  to  restore  Itself  as  a 
fully  solvent  operation. 

To  summarize,  the  approach  I  am  recom- 
mending is  this:  If  New  York  falls  to  act  in 
Its  own  behalf,  orderly  proceedings  would 
then  be  supervised  by  a  Federal  Court. 

The  ones  who  would  be  most  affected  by 
this  course  would  be  those  who  are  now 
fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  protect  their  au- 
thority and  their  investments:  New  York 
officials  and  the  city's  creditors.  The  creditors 
will  not  be  wiped  out;  how  much  they  will 
be  hurt  will  depend  upon  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  city's  leaders. 

For  the  people  of  New  York,  this  plan  will 
mean  that  essential  services  will  continue. 
There  may  be  some  temporary  inconven- 
iences, but  that  will  be  true  of  any  solution 
that  is  adopted. 

For  the  financial  community,  the  default 
may  bring  some  temporary  difficulties  but 
the  reprecusslons  should  not  be  large  or 
long-lasting. 

FinaUy,  for  the  people  of  the  Umted  States. 
tUs  means  that  they  will  not  be  asked  to 
assimie  a  bvirden  that  is  not  of  their  own 
making  and  should  not  become  their  respon- 
slbUlty.  This  Is  a  fair  and  sensible  way  to 
proceed. 

There  Is  a  profound  lesson  for  all  Ameri- 
cans In  the  financial  experience  of  our  big- 
gest and  richest  city. 

Though  we  are  the  richest  Nation  in  the 
world,  there  Is  a  practical  limit  to  our  pub- 
lic boimty.  Just  as  there  is  to  New  York's. 

Other  cities,  other  States  as  well  se  the 
Federal  Oovemment  are  not  Immune  to  the 
Insldloiis  disease  from  which  New  York  is 
suffering.  This  sickness  Is  brought  on  by 
years  and  years  of  higher  spending,  higher 
deficits,  more  inflation  and  more  borrowing 
to  pay  for  higher  spending,  higher  deficits 
and  on  and  on. 

It  Is  a  progressive  disease  and  there  is  no 
painless  cure. 

Those  who  have  been  treating  New  York's 
financial  sickness  have  been  prescribing 
larger  and  larger  doses  of  the  same  political 
stimulants  that  has  proved  so  popular  and 
successful  in  Washington  for  so  many  years. 
None  of  us  can  point  a  completely  guilt- 
less finger  at  New  York.  None  of  us  should 
now  derive  comfort  or  pleasure  from  New 
York's  anguish. 

But  neither  can  we  let  the  contagion 
spread. 

As  we  work  with  the  people  of  New  York 
to  overcome  their  difficulties — and  they 
will — we  must  never  forget  what  brought 
this  great  center  of  human  civilization  to 
the  brink. 

If  we  go  on  spending  more  than  we  have, 
providing  more  benefits  and  services  than 
we  can  pay  for,  then  a  day  of  reckoning  will 
come  to  Washington  and  the  whole  coun- 
try Just  as  It  has  to  New  York. 

Let  me  conclude  with  one  question  of  my 
own: 

When  that  day  of  reckoning  comes,  who 
will  baU  out  the  Unltad  States  of  America? 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Prealdent,  It  Is  use- 
ful to  examine  the  financial  status  of 
other  major  American  cities  as  a  com- 
parison to  New  York  City's  situation. 


Ilie  October  20, 1975,  issue  of  Time  mag- 
azlne  published  an  article  entitled 
"Other  Cities:  Not  on  the  Skids— Yet" 
This  article  spells  out  the  current  and 
projected  fiscal  situations  of  several  of 
the  Nation's  larger  cities.  Without  ques- 
tion, virtually  all  U.S.  cities  are  experi- 
encing severe  financial  strains.  Numer- 
ous municipal  payrolls  have  been  cut  la 
addition  to  other  revenue  saving  meas- 
ures which  have  been  taken.  Most  cities 
are  prohibited  from  issuing  short-term 
bonds  and  notes  for  operating  expenses. 
Those  that  may  do  so  usually  must  repay 
them  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  they  are  issued. 

New  York  City  has  not  been  required 
to  live  within  such  fundamental  fiscal 
restraints.  Its  record  of  miserable  finan- 
cial management  is  unique  among 
American  cities.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  October  20 
Time  magazine  article  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRs  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou>, 
as  follows: 

Othbb  Cities  :  Not  on-  ths  SKms — Ykr 

With  few  exceptions,  major  cities  across 
the  US.  are  In  financial  trouble,  though  their 
problems  are  far  less  menacing  than  New 
York's.  One  reason  Is  that  most  other  cities 
are  forbidden  to  issue  short-term  bonds  and 
notes  for  operating  expenses;  those  that  may 
do  so  generally  must  pay  off  the  debts  within 
the  same  fiscal  year.  In  inflationary  times, 
these  cities  have  had  to  raise  taxes  or  reduce 
payrolU  and  services  to  live  within  their  in- 
comes. FoUowlng  are  reports  on  the  12  big- 
gest U.S.  cities,  except  for  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.c,  the  eleventh  largest,  which 
has  been  excluded  because  of  its  vmique  de- 
pendence on  the  Federal  Oovenmient.  Ihe 
cities  are  ranked  according  to  1975  popula- 
tion as  estimated  by  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
Service: 

2.  Chicago  had  a  $16  million  surplus  in 
1974,  and  forecasts  a  surplus  for  1976. 

The  local  economy  remains  strong,  largely 
becaxise  of  businessmen's  confidence  in  the 
management  skuis  of  fiscally  conservative 
Mayor  Richard  Daley.  As  a  result,  CtUcago 
has  escaped  many  of  the  flnanclal  problems 
of  other  cities.  In  fact,  because  new  taxes  on 
payrolls  and  cigarettes  raised  $50  mUUlon  in 
additional  revenue,  Chicago  was  able  to  cut 
its  property  taxes  by  10%  in  the  past  four 
years.  But  the  Second  City's  fiscal  success  U 
also  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  of  its 
public  expenses  are  paid  by  Independent  au- 
thorities or  the  coimty  or  state.  For  example, 
the  city  government  spends  nothing  on 
schools,  which  are  operated  by  an  independ- 
ent board  that  has  a  budget  of  $1.16  bUllon 
($60  million  larger  than  the  city  budget)  and 
a  deficit  of  $47.4  million.  Cook  County,  which 
Includes  most  of  Chicago's  suburbs,  operates 
the  metropolitan  area's  huge  public  hospital: 
still  another  governmental  body  runs  parks 
in  the  county,  including  those  within  the 
city;  and  state  and  federal  moneys  pay  nearly 
aU  the  county's  $i  bUlion  welfare  blU. 

3.  Los  Angeles  had  a  $61.3  million  surplus 
in  fiscal  1976,  and  anticipates  a  $13  million 
surplus  this  year. 

Though  the  tax  base  has  been  growing  at 
6%  a  year,  the  city  stlU  has  had  to  postpone 
about  $30  million  in  capital  expenditures- 
including  street  Improvements — to  avoid 
layoffs  or  cuta  in  public  services  this  year. 
City  Administrative  Officer  C.  Erwln  Piper 
predlcta  that  to  balance  ito  budget  next  year 
Los  Angeles  will  either  have  to  trim  aome 
services  or  raise  property  taxes  again;  they 
went  up  nearly  10%  in  August. 

4.  Philadelphia  rqrarted  a  919  million  defl- 
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clt  in  fiscal  1975,  and  projects  a  possible  $60 
million  deficit  in  1976. 

Mayor  Frank  L.  Rlzzo  Is  squeezed  between 
a  state  law  requiring  a  balanced  budget  and 
bis  own  determination  not  to  raise  taxes  or 
pare  services.  On  paper,  this  year's  budget  Is 
within  6%  of  balancing,  but  only  because 
of  some  highly  questionable  revenue  cal- 
culations. For  example,  the  budget  writers 
mcluded  $65  million  in  aid  that  has  not 
yet  been  appropriated  by  Congress  or  the 
state  legislature.  City  ControUer  William  O. 
Klenk,  a  Rlzzo  opponent,  claims  that  Phila- 
delphia has  been  using  "Illusory  accounting 
techniques."  He  estimates  that  last  year's 
deficit  was  actually  $82  mUlion;  other  crlUca 
predict  that  the  fiscal  1976  deficit  wlU  be 
close  to  $100  million. 

5.  Detroit  ended  fiscal  1976  with  a  pro- 
jected deficit  of  $17.6  miUion,  but  forecasta 
a  balanced  budget  this  year. 

When  the  slump  in  the  automobile  Indus- 
try pushed  the  city's  unemployment  to  23% 
and  reduced  Its  revenues  by  an  estimated  $16 
mUllon  last  wlntar.  Mayor  Coleman  Yoimg 
laid  off  some  1,600  city  workers,  or  6%  of  the 
total.  He  Is  now  trying  to  eliminate  another 
1,200  Jobs  by  not  filling  vacancies  and  has 
reduced  hours  at  the  city's  museums.  Yet 
Detroit  wUl  escape  a  deficit  this  year  only 
in  the  unlikely  event  that  the  state  legisla- 
ture agrees  to  raise  the  city  nonresident  in- 
come tax  from  one-half  of  1%  to  1%. 

6.  Houston,  aftar  a  $12.7  million  surplus  In 
1974,  anticipates  a  siirplus  of  that  much  or 
more  in  1975. 

The  city's  economy,  largely  based  on  oU,  is 
booming.  Unemployment  is  a  relatively  low 
4.9%,  population  grows  at  3%  a  year,  and  the 
property  ta~.  base  expands  at  13.3%  annually. 
A  young  city,  Houston  has  few  of  the  urban 
Ills  found  elsewhere,  such  as  dUapldated 
housing  and  large  welfare  rolls.  As  a  result, 
officials  foresee  no  future  budgetary  prob- 
lems. They  lowered  the  property  tax  rate  by 
3%  this  year. 

7.  DaUas  had  a  $6.6  million  siu^plus  In  the 
last  year  and  expecta  a  $4.6  mlUion  surplus 
this  year. 

To  keep  In  the  black,  the  city  council  re- 
cently raised  property  taxes  by  3.3 7o.  In  addi- 
tion, DaUas  will  trim  266  city  workers  from 
its  payroll  this  year,  and  City  Manager 
George  Schraeder  plans  to  cut  an  additional 
$2  mUllon  In  nonessential  services.  They  in- 
clude reduced  city  support  lor  museums, 
bookmobiles  and  the  poUce  department's 
public  relations  activities. 

8.  Baltimore  had  a  surplus  of  $62.2  million 
in  fiscal  1976,  and  expecta  a  surplus  of  more 
than  $30  million  this  year. 

City  property  taxes  have  been  held  near 
last  year's  rate,  prlncipaUy  because  the  state 
in  recent  years  has  taken  over  reeponslbiUty 
for  operating  the  municipal  airport  and  fi- 
nancing school  construction.  The  state  also 
pays  about  one-third  of  the  police  depart- 
ment and  pubUc  library  budgeta.  Even  so, 
Baltimore  has  put  a  freeze  on  hiring  and  on 
buying  new  equipment  and  eliminated  800 
Jobs  through  attrition.  Services  wlU  have 
to  be  cut  further  next  year  unless  the  dty 
comee  up  with  about  $60  million  in  new 
revenue. 

9.  Indianapolis  ended  last  year  with  a  $7.3 
mlUlon  smrplus,  and  projecta  a  $3.8  mlUlon 
sujrplus  for  this  year. 

Once  shaky,  the  city's  finandal  condition 
was  greatly  Improved  after  it  was  merged 
with  ite  suburbs  in  1969.  Since  then,  the  tax 
base  has  been  rising  an  average  of  6%  a 
year,  largely  because  of  growth  In  the  metro- 
politan area's  diversified  economy.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  dty  has  not  been  forced  to  reduce 
services  or  ite  work  force.  Nor  are  cuta  ex- 
pected in  the  future.  One  reason:  a  reas- 
sessment is  expected  to  increase  the  value 
of  taxable  property  by  40%. 

10.  San  Diego  ended  fiscal  1976  with  a  $6 
million  surplus,  and  forecasta  an  unspecified 
stuplus  this  year. 


Revenues  are  growing  but  not  as  fast  aa 
coeta.  Officials  have  eliminated  some  serv- 
ices, such  as  trimming  residente'  trees,  and 
postponed  purchases  of  flirefightlng  and  rec- 
reational equipment.  They  also  have  cut  213 
Jobs  through  attrition  this  year,  plan  to 
abolish  as  many  in  1976,  and  have  held  pay 
increases  to  6%.  Disgruntled  policemen  re- 
sponded by  hiring  the  Teamsters  for  $200,- 
000  to  represent  them  in  contract  negotia- 
tions starting  next  spring.  Rather  than  in- 
crease property  taxes  next  year,  city  officials 
are  considering  Imposing  an  Income  tax. 

12.  MUwaukee  ended  1974  with  a  $43  mll- 
Uon  Burpliis,  and  forecasta  a  $38.6  mlUlon 
s\urpluB  this  year. 

Even  so,  city  officials  anticipate  a  crunch 
in  1977,  chiefly  becaxise  of  recently  granted 
8%  wage  Increases  for  city  employees.  The 
dty  has  imposed  a  temporary  freeze  on  pro- 
motions and  hiring.  If  the  fiscal  situation 
worsens,  city  Budget  Director  Ed  Whitney 
has  recommended  that  the  city  councU  con- 
sider a  nimiber  of  other  ways  to  cut  costs, 
including  laying  off  900  workers,  imposing 
across-the-board  pay  cuta,  requiring  em- 
ployees to  take  up  to  26  unpaid  hoUdays  a 
year  and  closing  the  dty's  pubUc  hospital, 
museum  or  some  libraries.  Such  future  shock 
could  apply  to  almost  aU  of  the  nation's 
large  dtles. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  another 
contributor  to  the  New  York  City  finan- 
cial crisis  discussions  whose  statements 
I  find  refreshing  Is  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. A  recent  edition  carried  an  editorial 
entitied  "The  Social  LaTtwratory."  The 
Journal  maintains  In  this  editorial  that 
the  Federal  Government's  use  of  New 
York  City  as  a  social  laboratory  has  con- 
tributed to  its  demise.  An  astounding  ex- 
ample of  this  contention  Is  the  four  lux- 
ury towers  recently  built  In  Harlem  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  There,  656  poor 
families  will  be  housed  in  apartments 
which  cost  an  average  of  $68,597  each  to 
construct.  These  apartments  contain  up 
to  six  bedrooms,  are  air-conditioned,  have 
indoor  swimming  pools  and  undergroimd 
parking.  All  for  the  bargain  price  of 
$113.28  per  month. 

Equally  as  Interesting  are  the  eligibil- 
ity requirements.  The  Journal's  editorial 
proves  to  be  good  reading  on  this  account 
as  well.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  entitied, 
"The  Social  Laboratory"  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoeo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Social  LsscnAToaT 

The  only  argument  for  a  federal  bailout  of 
New  York  City  that  makes  any  sense  at  aU  to 
us  Is  one  that  is  never  made  by  the  city's 
Intellectual  and  political  elite.  That  U,  for 
the  past  generation.  New  York  City  has  been 
the  main  laboratory  for  the  nation's  social 
engineers,  and  has  been  wrecked  In  the  proc- 
ess. The  federal  government  should  at  least 
pay  for  the  breakage  and  promise  to  never 
experiment  with  New  York  again. 

The  argument  Isn't  made  because  the  so- 
cial engineers  who  are  responsible  both  in 
New  York  and  In  Washington,  stlU  cant 
beUeve  so  much  bad  can  come  from  trying  to 
do  good.  Even  now,  with  the  city  staring  into 
the  Jaws  of  default,  the  sociologlsta  are  cele- 
brating the  opening  of  four  luxury  towers  to 
house  656  poor  f amUles  in  Harlem,  courtesy 
of  the  federal  taxpayers.  The  average  con- 
struction cost  per  apartment  Is  $68,697.  Needy 
families  will  be  eligible  for  six-bedroom,  alr- 
condltioned,  triplex  apartmenta  vrttb  11 -foot 
cdllngs  and  20-foot  balconies  at  $113.28  per 
month,  utUltiee  induded.  The  dty  is  doing 


Ita  bit  for  compassion  by  waiving  property 
taxes. 

Becoming  eligible  Is  a  bit  tricky.  One  way 
to  get  to  the  head  of  the  list,  If  you  are  a 
welfare  recipient,  is  to  set  fire  to  your  current 
digs.  The  city's  Hiunan  Resources  Adminis- 
tration not  only  pute  burned-out  famUies  to 
the  top  of  waiting  lista  for  public  housing,  it 
also  gives  them  up  to  $3,090  for  new  cloth- 
ing, furniture  and  moving  expenses.  There 
have  been  68,456  fires  in  the  Bronx  in  the 
past  five  and  one  half  years.  In  the  last  year, 
2,250  South  Bronx  famUles  have  been  burned 
out  of  their  apartmenta. 

Social  experimentation  Is  at  the  bottom 
of  New  York's  probleins,  and  if  you  have 
any  doubt  about  this,  read  Herbert  E. 
Meyers'  article  In  the  November  Issue  of 
Fortune,  "How  Government  Helped  Ruin 
the  South  Bronx." 

If  it's  true  that  whatever  happens  in 
urban  America  happens  first  in  New  York 
City,  it's  probably  true  to  the  same  degree 
that  whatever  happens  to  New  York  City 
happens  first  to  tbe  South  Bronx.  The  sec- 
tion, with  a  population  of  450,000.  is  the  most 
concentrated  drain  on  the  city's  resources, 
with  28%  of  Ita  families  on  welfare.  But  the 
same  forces  that  have  rotted  the  South 
Bronx  are  at  work  a  little  less  visibly 
throughout  the  city. 

The  primary  cancer  was  rent  control,  a 
political  sacred  cow  that  has  been  chewing 
away  at  the  dty's  housing  stock  and  tax 
base  since  World  War  II.  With  rent  increases 
restricted  and  maintenance  costa  rising  with 
Inflation,  landlords  let  their  housing 
deteriorate,  tenanto  moved  elsewhere  to 
better  housing,  lower-class  tenanta  moved 
Into  the  vacated  rent-controlled  housing  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  rose  faster,  the  pat- 
tern ending  when  buUdlngs  are  abandoned 
by  landlords  and  tenanta,  then  gutted  by 
arsonlsto  who  are  only  after  the  copper 
plumbing. 

At  the  very  earliest  stage  of  the  above 
process.  New  York's  Intellectual  and  poUtl- 
cal  leadership  pointed  to  the  virfoan  decay 
they  were  unwittingly  caxislng.  and  Inspired 
the  federal  government  to  urban  renewal 
efforta  at  the  same  time  they  taxed  the 
hides  off  New  York  bxislnessmen  to  help  pay 
the  costo  of  compassion.  The  ultimate  result 
of  this  process  are  those  $68,597  Harlem  pent, 
houses,  with  greenhouses.  Indoor  swimming 
pools  and  underground  parking,  by  the  way. 
What  hurt  the  South  Bronx  further  was 
Ito  failure  to  riot  in  the  1960s.  President 
Johnson's  Great  Society  administration 
rewarded  the  area  for  ita  good  behavior  by 
showering  the  South  Bronx  with  dozens  of 
do-good  projecta  that  made  It  an  ever  greater 
magnet  for  the  welfare  underclass.  At  the 
same  time,  the  city  and  state  built  a  16,000- 
unlt  middle-Income  boiising  project  in  the 
North  Bronx,  which  of  course  attracted  the 
last  vestigee  of  stabUlty  out  of  the  South 
Bronx. 

We  cant  say  the  nation  has  benefitted  by 
having  New  York  City  serve  as  ito  social 
laboratory;  many  of  the  problems  of  Chicago 
and  Detroit  resulted  from  solutions  origi- 
nally devised  for  New  York.  But  a  persuasive 
argument  might  be  made  that  because  New 
York  has  been  hurt  most  by  the  govern- 
ment's social  inventiveness,  It  deserves  to 
be  balled  out.  And  It  might  be  worth  every 
penny  if.  in  exchange,  tbe  tedOTal  govern- 
ment stopped  trying  to  do  good  by  building 
penthouses  tat  the  poor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
stated  in  the  past  that  the  American  peo- 
ple should  not  be  asked  to  foot  the  bill  for 
the  extravagant  spending  pedicles  per- 
petrated by  the  city's  administration. 
There  is  no  reason  why  anyone  other 
than  New  Yoricers  should  pay  for 
free  college  tuition  for  any  New  York 
City  student,  outrageously  high  dty  em- 
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ployee  watw  and  benefits,  and  numer- 
ous other  budget-bussing  Items. 

I  also  maintain  that  the  American 
pecHde  should  not  be  asked  to  im>vlde 
$68,597  luxury  aiMurtments  to  families 
who  will  pay  only  $113.28  per  month  in 
rail 

BCr.  President,  the  longer  Congress 
discusses  this  Issue,  the  clearer  it  be- 
comes that  Washington  as  well  as  New 
York  must  reexamine  its  budgetary  pri- 
orities and  act  decisively  to  prevent  fi- 
nancial collmise  at  the  Federal  level.  The 
glib  attitude  toward  Federal  deficits  by 
a  majority  of  Congress  must  be  changed 
to  an  attitude  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
Unlike  BCayor  Beame  and  Governor 
Carey,  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
will  have  no  one  to  turn  to  on  the  brink 
of  default. 
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LESSONS  OF  RECENT  UNEMPLOY- 

MENTIGNORED 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
leased Its  report  on  the  Nation's  employ- 
ment situation  in  October.  The  figures 
were  a  severe  disappointment  for  the  8 
million  Americans  counted  as  unem- 
ployed and  for  over  a  million  others  who 
are  not  counted  because  they  have  lost 
hope  and  stopped  looking  for  work. 

The  October  figiires  confirm  what  had 
been  strongly  suggested  in  August  and 
September — that  the  economic  recovery, 
measiu-ed  by  the  human  yardstick  of 
Joblessness,  has  stalled. 

In  August  and  SQ)tember,  we  were 
tmable  to  record  any  appreciable  reduc- 
tion in  the  July  unemployment  rate  of 
8.4  percent.  In  October,  the  rate  rose 
slightly  to  8.6  percent. 

I  sense  a  tendency  these  days  to  accept 
these  monthly  announcements  without  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety,  let  alone  alarm. 
Perhaps  the  country  is  becoming  immime 
to  the  successive  monthly  announce- 
ments of  unemployment  in  excess  of  8 
percent 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  October  level  of  8.6  percent  is.  with 


the  exception  bf  the  second  quarter  of 
this  yeat,  the  highest  rate  of  unemploy 
ment  since  1941.  The  number  of  persons 
counted  as  imemployed  is  greater  than 
In  all  but  two  of  the  years  of  the  Great 
Depression. 

Within  the  overall  national  imemploy- 
ment  rate,  there  were  several  dlstuiiblng 
developments  that  must  be  noted.  Job- 
lessness increased  last  month  for  heads 
of  households  and  for  full-time  work- 
ers. Unemployment  among  minority 
races  stands  at  14.2  percent,  virtually  un- 
changed from  the  devastating  level 
reached  in  the  second  qiiarter  of  this 
year. 

Among  the  States,  there  are  those 
whose  Joblessness  is  far  beyond  the  na- 
tional level.  My  home  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey is  one  of  the  worst  hit.  with  13  per- 
cent unemployment. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  rebuttal 
to  the  assertion  that  these  latest  devel- 
opments relating  to  unemployment  are 
grounds  for  alarm — continuing  alarm 
at  the  persistence  of  Joblessness  and  its 
disheartening  effects  on  millions  of 
American  families,  and  new  alarm  at  the 
evidence  of  the  stalled  economic  recovery 
Mr.  President,  Friday's  report  of  in- 
creased unemployment  followed  by  one 
day  the  report  of  a  startling  increase  in 
wholesale  prices  in  October.  Taken  to- 
gether, the  news  of  2  successive  days  sig- 
nals continuing  simultaneous  recession 
and  inflation. 

One  might  tend  to  conclude  that  noth- 
ing was  learned  from  the  mistakes  of  last 
winter  when  the  Administration's  pre- 
occupation with  inflation  allowed  fester- 
ing unonployment  to  become  our  top- 
ranking  crisis. 

If  the  liistory  of  the  recent  past  is  to 
be  Ignored,  then  we  are  in  grave  danger 
of  reliving  the  history  of  more  distant 
days— the  days  of  Coolidge  and  Hoover 
and  the  dark  period  that  followed  them. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  last  Friday, 
detailing  the  Bureau's  report  and  ob- 
servations on  the  employment  situation, 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcobs. 


•niere  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
Thi  Ekplotmint  Sttuatiom:  Octobb  1976 

UnMnployment  rose  In  October  and  total 
employment  remained  about  unchanged 
while  nonagricultural  employment  continued' 
to  increaae.  It  was  reported  today  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statlotlcs  of  the  US  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  unemployment  rate  returned  to  the 
June  level  of  8.6  percent,  after  holding  at 
oj  near  8.4  percent  during  the  interim  month 
Moot  of  the  increased  joblessness  over  the 
month  resulted  from  persons  reentering  the 
labor  force  following  a  period  of  labor  mar- 
ket  inactivity.  October  witnessed  the  first 
decline  in  the  number  of  unemployed  seek- 
Ing  Jobs  for  S  months  or  more  and  In  the 
average  duration  of  Joblessness  since  unem- 
ployment  peaked  In  the  second  quarter. 

Total  employment— as  measiired  by  the 
monthly  survey  of  hoxiseholds— was  un- 
changed  for  the  second  straight  month  after 
having  risen  markedly  between  March  and 
August.  The  series  on  nonagricultural  pay- 
roll employment— as  measured  by  the 
monthly  survey  of  establishments— increased 
for  the  fourth  straight  month,  boosting  the 
Job  total  by  more  than  l.i  million  since  the 
June  low. 

UNBMPLOTMINT 

The  number  of  unemployed  persons  rose 
by  230.000  in  October  to  8.0  million  (sea- 
sonally adjusted) ,  after  having  turned  down 
m  the  third  quarter.  This  Increase,  combined 
with  an  unchanged  level  of  employment 
pushed  the  unemployment  rate  up  three- 
tenths  of  a  percentage  point  to  8.6  percent. 
The  October  Jobless  rate  remained  below  the 
second  quarter  peak  of  8.9  percent.  The 
Increase  In  unemployment  was  concentrated 
among  persons  reentering  the  labor  force 
after  a  period  of  absence. 

The  unemployment  situation  among  major 
labor  force  groups  as  a  whole— adult  men, 
adult  women,  and  teenagers— was  little 
changed  in  October.  The  only  demographic 
group  to  show  a  notable  increase  was  adult 
white  women,  whose  imemployment  rate 
moved  upward  0.6  percentage  point  over  the 
month  to  7.4  percent— a  turnabout  from  the 
downward  trend  that  had  been  established 
over  the  prior  several  montha.  There  were 
also  small  Jobloas  rate  increases  for  house- 
hold heads   (to  6.9  percent)   and  fuU-tlme 
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workers   (to  8.6  percent). 
TABU  A-WIGHUGHTS  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION  (SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  DATA) 
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Nonfarm  payroll 
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WhUe  most  occupational  and  Industry  sec- 
tors showed  little  or  no  imen4>loyment 
change  in  October,  there  was  a  rise  among 
clerical  workers  and  persons  In  the  finance 
and  service  industries — sectors  which  tradi- 
tionally have  provided  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Jobs  held  by  women.  However,  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  manufacturing  and  construc- 
tion workers  continued  to  descend  from  the 
record  highs  reached  in  May. 

There  were  contrasting  movements  among 
black  (Negro  and  other  races)  and  white 
labor  force  groups.  The  unen^loyment  rate 
for  blacks  held  steady  in  October  at  14.2  per- 
cent, approximating  its  second  quarter  peak. 
The  Jobless  rate  for  whites,  however,  which 
had  been  gradually  declining  from  its  high 
of  8.2  percent  In  the  second  quarter,  rose 
from  7.6  to  7.9  percent  over  the  month. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  workers  cov- 
ered by  regular  State  unen^Ioyment  Insur- 
ance programs,  at  5.7  percent  In  October, 
continued  Its  downward  trend  from  the  May 
high  of  7.0  percent.  There  were  3.8  million 
persons  (seasonally  adjusted)  claiming  reg- 
ular State  UJ.  benefits.  The  number  of  per- 
sons claiming  benefits  under  various  special 
programs.  Including  the  Federal  extended 
benefits  programs,  declined  from  2.5  to  2.4 
million  (not  seasonally  adjusted)  over  the 
month. 

The  average  (mean)  duration  of  unem- 
ployment dropped  from  16.2  to  16.4  weeks  in 
October,  the  first  decline  since  It  began  Its 
dramatic  lengthening  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  There  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
number  of  persons  unemployed  15  weeks  or 
longer,  particularly  those  who  were  unem- 
ployed 27  weeks  or  more.  Countering  this  de- 
crease in  long-term  unemployment  was  a 
Jump  in  the  number  of  persons  unemployed 
for  less  than  6  weeks. 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMEMT  AND  CTVIUAN   LABOR 
POBCK 

Total  employment,  at  85.4  million  (season- 
ally adjusted),  held  steady  for  the  second 
consecutive  month.  There  were  offsetting 
movements,  however,  as  agricultiutil  enqiloy- 
ment  declined  by  125.000,  while  nonagricul- 
tural employment  continued  to  rise.  En4>loy- 
ment  Increases  had  totaled  1.6  million  be- 
tween March  and  August,  a  substantial  gain 
for  a  S-month  period,  but  the  overall  level 
In  October  remained  nearly  a  million  below 
the  peak  registered  In  September  1974. 

The  clvUlan  labor  force  rose  by  260,000  In 
October  to  93.4  million  (seasonally  adjust- 
ed). This  increase  was  consistent  with  the 
growth  In  the  population,  as  the  civilian 
labor  force  participation  rate  remained  un- 
changed at  61.4  percent.  Over  the  past  year, 
labor  force  growth  was  held  to  1.4  mUlion 
persons,  considerably  below  year-to-year 
gains  of  2  million  or  more  prior  to  the  re- 
cession. 

nroXTBTRT  PATBOLL  BMPLOTMKNT 

Total  nonagricultural  payroll  employment 
Increased  for  the  fourth  straight  month  in 
October,  rising  by  220,000  to  77.6  million 
(seasonally  adjusted).  Since  the  recession 
low  In  June,  payroll  employment  has  grown 
by  more  than  1.1  million.  X^XQ>loyment  gains 
occurred  In  63  percent  of  the  172  Industries 
In  the  BIB  diffusion  Index,  compared  with 
approximately  76  percent  in  the  prior  3 
months. 

In  manufacturing,  employment  rose  by 
110.000.  with  nearly  all  of  the  Increase  tak- 
ing place  In  the  nondtirable  goods  sector. 
This  was  in  contrast  to  the  previous  2 
months'  exiierlence,  when  additions  to  em- 
ployment were  more  heavUy  concentrated  in 
the  diurable  goods  industries.  Within  the 
nondurable  goods  group,  the  i4>parel,  food, 
and  textUe  Industries  posted  the  largest 
gains.  Electrical  equipment  was  the  only  In- 
dustry In  the  dturablas  sector  to  register  a 
sizeable  gain.  In  addition  to  the  manufactur- 
ing Increase,  there  was  a  gain  of  30,000  jobs 
In  mining. 


Employment  In  contract  construction  de- 
clined by  30,000  In  October  after  having 
stabUlzed  somewhat  since  June.  Employment 
in  this  industry  has  receded  by  730,000 
from  Its  alltlme  peak  reached  In  early  1974. 

In  the  service-producing  sector,  sub- 
stantial Increases  toc^  place  In  both  serv- 
ices and  State  and  local  government  (50,- 
000  and  60.000,  respectively.)  Much  of  the 
latter  increase  resulted  from  the  settlement 
of  several  teachers'  strikes,  which  returned 
approximately  35,000  persons  to  the  em- 
ployment rolls. 

HOtJKS 

The  average  workweek  for  aU  production 
or  nonsupervlsory  workers  on  nonfarm  pay- 
rolls edged  up  0.1  hour  in  October  to  36.2 
hours  (seasonally  adjusted),  the  same  as  the 
August  level.  August  weekly  hours  remained 
0.3  hour  below  the  year-earlier  figure,  how- 
evM. 

The  average  length  of  the  manufactur- 
ing workweek  was  unchanged  from  Septem- 
ber's level  of  39.8  hours.  Although  a  fuU 
howr  above  the  low  reached  in  February, 
the  factory  workweek  remained  1.2  hours 
below  the  pre-recession  high  (February 
1973).  Factory  overtime  declined  slightly 
in  October  to  2.7  hours,  after  being  2.8 
hours  in  the  previous  2  months. 

The  Index  of  aggregate  hours  of  private 
nonfarm  production  or  nonsupervlsory  em- 
ployees Increased  for  the  fourth  consecu- 
tive month,  advancing  0.4  percent  to  108.4 
(1967=100).  The  index  of  factory  worker 
hours  rose  by  0.8  percent  to  91.0,  continuing 
the  uptrend  from  the  March  low  of  86.4. 

HOUBLT  AND  WEEKLY  EABNINGS 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  production 
or  nonsupervlsory  workers  on  private  non- 
agricultural  payrolls  rose  2  cents  to  $4.62 
(seasonally  adjusted),  an  increase  of  0.4 
percent  since  September  and  6.5  percent 
over  the  last  12  months.  Average  weekly 
earnings  increased  0.7  percent  In  October 
to  (167.24  and  have  risen  6.6  percent  since 
last  October. 

Before  adjustment  for  seasonality,  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  Increased  1  cent  to 
$4.65.  Since  October  1974,  hourly  earnings 
have  Increased  28  cents.  Weekly  earnings 
averaged  $168.33  In  October,  little  different 
from  the  September  level  but  $8.82  above 
October  a  year  ago. 

THB  BOT7BLT  EABMING8  DmXX 

The  Hourly  Earnings  Index — earnings 
adjusted  tor  overtime  in  manufacturing, 
seasonality,  and  the  effects  of  changes  In 
the  proportion  of  w<»-kers  in  high-wage 
and  low-wage  Industrie*— was  176.8  (1967= 
100)  In  October,  0.9  percent  higher  than  In 
September.  The  index  was  B2  percent  above 
October  a  year  ago.  During  the  12 -month 
period  ended  In  September,  the  Hourly 
Earnings  Index  In  dollars  of  constant  pur- 
chasing power  rose  0.3  percent. 


EAST-WEST  TRADE  BOARD 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  wltii  Senator  Long  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  establishing  an 
East-West  Trade  Board,  I  was  very  in- 
terested to  see  an  article  recently  by 
columnists  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  concerning  Senator  Long's  efforts 
to  get  full  Defense  Department  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board. 

One  of  the  major  congressional  pur- 
poses in  establishing  this  Board  was  to 
insure  that  American  goods  and  tech- 
nology exported  to  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  be  used  by  that  country  for 
military  purposes.  As  the  senior  Senator 
from  Loulsluia  said  when  he  introduced 
the  amendment  on  December  13,  1974: 


There  ought  to  be  somebody  Involved  In 
this  who  can  look  at  what  the  national  in- 
terest is  and  the  extent  to  which  we  might 
be  giving  away  vital  defense  information. 
Information  essential  to  this  country. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  be  a  member  of 
any  high-level  group  designed  to  monitor 
East- West  trade  to  see  that  defense  in- 
formation is  not  Inadvertently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Soviet  Union.  Who  else  is 
better  qualified  to  determine  what  may 
be  the  military  implications  of  a  {Artic- 
ular product  or  technology? 

I  fully  endorse  and  support  Chairman 
Long's  efforts  to  see  adequate  Defense 
Department  participation  on  the  Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Evans  and  Novak 
article  from  the  Shreveport  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal, 

Oct.  16,  1976] 

Long  Challenges  KissiNGra 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Washington. — President  Ford's  refuaad  to 
name  a  Pentagon  representative  on  the  new 
government  board  created  by  Congress  to 
monitor  trade  with  Communist  nations  re- 
fiects  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger's 
continuing  power  to  avoid  policy  moves  that 
might  offend  the  Kremlin. 

When  congressional  demands  that  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  James  Schleslnger  be  named 
to  the  East- West  Trade  Board  were  raised  at 
a  board  meeting,  objections  were  quickly 
voiced  by  Kissinger's  man  in  attendance: 
Deputy  Secretary  of  SUte  Robert  IngersoU. 
Inserting  the  Pentagon  into  nonmilitary  mat- 
ters. IngersoU  asserted,  would  be  inappro- 
priate and  could  be  resented  by  Soviet  leaders 
at  a  time  of  U.S.-Sovlet  negotUtlons  on 
many  delicate  matters. 

Kissinger  has  successfully  kept  Schlealngar 
off  the  board  so  far.  pointing  to  two  other 
realities:  First,  though  his  prestige  in  Con- 
gress has  fallen  drastlcaUy  and  hU  naUonal 
popularity  is  slipping,  Kissinger  keeps  the 
upper  hand  over  Schleslnger  In  their  con- 
tinuous struggle  over  global  strategy;  second. 
Kissinger  stUl  dictates  international  eco- 
nomic policy  despite  challenges  from  Treas- 
ury Secretary  William  Simon. 

But  Kissinger  may  have  to  back  down  on 
East- West  trade  thanks  to  an  outside  force: 
Sen.  Russell  B.  Long  of  Loulslaoa.  tba 
flamboyant  chairman  of  the  Senate  Flnanc* 
Committee.  Such  a  retreat  on  an  obscure 
Issue  would  be  seen  by  Kissinger's  rivals  as 
a  first  step  in  stripping  International  ^o- 
nomlcs  from  his  empire. 

The  Baat-West  Trade  Board  was  craated 
by  Congress  as  an  amendment  to  the  1974 
trade  act  pushed  by  Long,  who  feared  dan- 
gerous Commimlst  gains  (especially  in  trans- 
ferring technology)  resulting  from  U.8.  busi- 
nessmen being  outfoxed  by  Soviet  bu- 
reaucrats. A  sharp  eye  for  the  national  Inter- 
est in  these  deals  would  be  kept  by  a  board, 
as  outlined  by  Long.  conslsUng  of  several 
cabinet  members — definitely  including  the 
secretary  of  defense. 

On  April  8,  ICr.  Ford  named  a  board  In- 
cluding nearly  all  of  Long's  nominations^ 
but  excluding  the  secretary  of  defense.  On 
June  6.  Long  wrote  Secretary  Simon,  the 
board's  chairman,  protesting  Schleelnger's 
omission  as  a  violation  of  congressional  In- 
tent. In  monitoring  "transfer  of  technology 
vital  to  the  national  interest."  wrote 
Long,  "...  it  Is  extremely  Important  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  advise  the  East- West 
Trade  Board  on  the  national  seciuity  aqwcts 
of  transactions." 
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htm%  got  no  •rgumant  tnm  Simon,  who 
would  tak*  •  much  bArdar  tntemstlonal  eco- 
nomlo  poUey  Una  than  KlwLnger.  On  July  2, 
Stmon  wioto  Lone  mpportlng  Scblcalnger's 
mantlMtahlp.  But  wb«n  aunon  brought  It  up 
at  A  board  nmitlng.  be  ran  into  IngwaoU's 
objaetton — atrongly  aacondad  by  Sacratary  of 
Onmrnaro    Bogaia    Morton,    alao    a    board 


That  waa  enough  to  blackmail  Schleslnger. 
Mr.  Fordl  doaeat  aldea  cannot  remember 
ever  seeing  anything  about  the  East-West 
Trad*  Board,  and  It  la  extremely  doubtful 
tba  Fraaldant  hlmaaU  knew  about  the  con- 
trofany.  On  auch  matters.  Dr.  Klss^iger'a 
writ  goea  unchallenged  within  the  White 
Houaa. 

But  not  naoeaaamy  on  Capitol  HUl.  Clearly 
XMttlad.  Sen.  Long  on  Sept.  18  wrote  Simon, 
afatn  Inalatlng  Schlaelnger  be  named  to  the 
board.  "I  understand  that  you  agree  with 
thla  Tlvw."  aald  Long,  "but  that  State  and 
Commeroa  are  obdurate  in  their  desire  to  ex- 
clude the  Defense  Department  from  partici- 
pating on  the  board." 

Conaldartng  Long's  key  committee  chair- 
maoahlp  and  frequent  support  of  adminis- 
tration poaitlona,  his  wishes  may  not  be  de- 
Oed  a  third  time.  Tor  its  part,  the  Pentagon 
la  eager  to  move  deeper  into  East-West  trade 
questions. 

But  more  than  trade  la  at  stake.  Simon  la 
unhi4>py  about  the  State  Department  keep- 
ing him  away  from  ITJS.-Sovlet  grain  talks 
tnd  would  like  to  restore  the  treamiry  to  its 
pre-Kliwlnger  eminence  In  international  eco- 
aemle  policymaking.  Lining  up  against  Kls- 
dnflar  on  tha  trade  board  is,  therefore,  a 
lymbollc  shot  across  tha  State  Department's 
tx>w. 

Moreorer,  excluding  Schleslnger  from  the 
Mda  board  fits  a  larger  pattern.  Kissinger 
iranta  tba  Pentagon  confined  to  strictly  mili- 
ary pursuits  and  has  kept  it  out  of  strate- 
tle  anna  limitation  talka  (SALT)  and  mili- 
tary aid  negotUtiona  with  Israel  and  Egypt. 
FWwklng  down  on  trade  board  membership 
irould  be  a  small  retreat  from  overall  policy. 

Bren  if  sueh  a  retreat  is  ultimately  forced, 
iow«T«r.  Kissinger  performed  remarkably  In 
Ilia  backstage  Washington  scuffle.  For 
Msvly  a  year,  whUa  tha  President  apparenUy 
itaya  aloof,  Kissinger  has  Ignored  a  congres- 
lonal  mandate,  defied  a  aenlor  Senator,  and 
itaved  off  tha  Defense  and  Tlreaaury  Secre- 
srlea  to  make  sura  of  bis  own  power  and  his 
nm  coooapt  of  dMente  were  not  diluted  even 
n  a  tangantlBl  bureaucratic  dtopute. 


DISMISSAL  OF  WILLIAM  COLBY 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Presldoit.  the 
1  ecojt  upheavals  In  the  leadership  of  our 
]  faticm's  defense  and  Intelligence  acen- 
itt  raises  serious  questions  for  every 
( IBcehoider  and  every  citizen.  The  slg- 
1  iflcance  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  shuf- 


1  Ing  of  personnel  to  the  very  heart  of  a 
I  lumber  of  governmental  activities  cur- 
lently  underway,  and  to  the  declsion- 

I  laking  processes  at  our  highest  levels  of 
government. 

Despite  President  Ford's  request  that 
iTUliam  CMby  remain  as  head  of  the 
(tetral  Intelligence  Agency — and  Mr. 
(Solby's  agreemoit  to  do  so— until  his 
s  iccessor  is  conflnned.  the  fact  remains 
t  lat  Mr.  Colby  was  summarily  dismissed 

I I  a  most  unfortunate  time  and  in  a  most 
I  Df(Mrtunate  manner. 

Mr.  C(My  was  obviously  a  man  in  a 
c  Ifllcult  position  at  a  time  when  a  paln- 
f  il  but  necessary  in-depth  examination 
c  '  extronely  sensitive  matters — indeed 
t  le  most  sensitive  matters  of  our  Oov- 
e  niment — was  in  progress.  His  position 
V  as  not  an  enviable  one  and  perhaps  in 


Washington  it  was  inevitable  that  Mr. 
Colby  would  at  some  point  be  forced  out. 
But  the  timing  and  manner  of  his  re- 
moval were  certainly  not  called  for. 

Mr.  Colby  accepted  a  challenge  to  the 
Agency  he  headed  and  acted  in  a  manner 
commendable  of  public  servants.  He 
sought  to  resolve  the  problems  inherent 
in  reviewing  the  activities  of  an  instru- 
mentality whose  responsibilities  are  ex- 
t«isive  and  most  necessary  to  our  na- 
tional security,  but  which,  on  a  number 
of  occasions  had  ventured  beyond  the 
bounds  of  its  chaiter  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  legal  activity.  He  sought  to  deal 
in  an  effective  but  fair  way  with  abuses 
which  had  taken  place  prior  to  his  as- 
suming control.  He  sought  to  protect  the 
most  secret  of  our  Government's  secrets. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Operations,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  can  fairly  say  that  Mr.  Colby 
undertook  what  had  to  be  an  unwanted 
job  in  a  most  responsible,  thoughtful,  and 
open  manner.  He  was  cooperative  with 
the  committee  to  the  extent  that  he  could 
be,  and  yet  he  was  most  protective  of 
this  Nation's  security  and  interests. 

Mr.  Colby  deserved  far  better  than  he 
received.  The  manner  of  his  removal  was 
deplorable — an  imgracious  treatment  of 
a  man  who  had  served  in  a  most  difQcult 
of  situations  in  a  rather  remarkable 
manner — a  manner  which  is  only  ac- 
centuated by  his  willingness  to  remain  in 
ofQce  under  most  uncommon  circum- 
stances. 

Furthermore,  his  dilemma  can  only 
aggravate  the  Senate  committee's  diffi- 
culty in  completing  in  a  timely  fashion 
its  investigation.  Last  February,  when  the 
select  committee  was  created,  a  number 
of  those  in  thds  body  pointed  to  the  very 
important  need  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion in  a  deliberate,  but  reasonably 
prompt  manner,  so  that  abuses  could  be 
identified,  means  of  restricting  their  re- 
occiurence  devised  and  the  intelligence 
commimity  reordered  where  ncessary  in 
order  that  it  could  move  ahead  to  per- 
form those  functions  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Unfortiinately,  we  have  not  moved 
quite  as  rapidly  within  the  committee  as 
we  initially  hoped.  Perhaps  a  number  of 
us  underestimated  the  variety  and  scope 
of  activities  which  we  would  have  to  re- 
view. But  that  aside,  there  is  tmquestion- 
ably  a  need  to  complete  the  woi^  with  a 
calculated  haste,  to  revise  mechanisms 
and  guidelines  as  required  and  to  rein- 
force the  necessary  and  vital  intdligence 
activities. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Colby's  current  situa- 
tion can  help  little  hi  this  regard.  While 
I  find  his  willingness  to  remain  in  office 
admirable,  it  fails  to  obviate  the  very 
crucial  fact  that  Mr.  Colby's  effectiveness 
has  been  undermined  and  his  position 
within  the  intelligence  community  un- 
dercut. His  removal  implies  administra- 
tion dissatisfaction  with  his  performance 
and  probably  intent  to  alter  intelligence 
policy  and  the  degree  of  cooperation  with 
the  Senate  committee. 

The  latter  possibility  is  further  sug- 
gested in  the  selection  of  his  successor. 
The  U.S.  Senate,  which  must  confirm, 
and  the  American  people  are  offered  as 
the  new  director  a  man.  whose  talents 


and  expertise  may  be  far-reaching — but 
a  man  who  is  lacking  in  experience  in 
the  intelligence  field,  who  has  been  out 
of  this  country  for  a  lengthy  period  of 
time,  and  whose  confirmation  will  prob- 
ably take  some  weeks  to  approve.  In  the 
meantime,  the  committee  must  woi± 
with  an  executive  branch  vacuum,  a  kind 
of  limbo. 

Furthermore,  we  are  asked  to  accept  a 
man  who  has  served  in  a  most  political 
of  political  offices  as  head  of  an  agency 
which  should  be  the  most  nonpolitlcal 
of  government  offices — an  agency  which, 
by  its  nature,  demands  objectivl^  and 
nonpartlsanship  as  the  price  of  per- 
forming well.  As  mateilal  made  available 
to  the  House  InteUigence  Committee  sug- 
gests, intelligence  estimates  and  reports 
based  on  political  policy  and  political 
aims  make  bad  intelligence  reports  and 
estimates.  And.  they  make  bad  policy. 
What  we  must  strive  for  is  objective  in- 
telligence, straightforward  information 
which  policjmiakers  can  evaluate  and 
frwn  wliich  they  can  develop  alterna- 
tives. It  is  in  deciding  the  alternatives 
that  political  considerations,  if  they  are 
to  be  brought  in  at  all,  should  surface. 
But.  in  any  event,  they  should  result 
from  intelligence,  not  form  it. 

If  Mr.  Colby's  dismissal  were  a  soli- 
tary event  of  the  past  few  days.  It  might, 
of  course,  be  more  easily  written  off  as 
one  of  the  hazards  of  Wasliington  em- 
ployment. But,  coming  as  it  does,  with 
other  dismissals  and  with  a  number  of 
related  resignations,  the  consequences 
are  potentially  more  grave. 

While  I  agree  that  it  is  early  to  try  to 
assess  the  full  implications  of  the  recent 
changes  in  government  and  wlille  I  fully 
recognize  the  right  of  the  President— or 
any  other  person  running  an  office— to 
select  his  own  team,  I  cannot  accept  the 
argument  that  no  change  should  ever  be 
questioned. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  moves,  both 
the  military  and  civilian  intelligence 
communities  must  be  in  a  certain  state 
of  disarray.  In  fact,  these  disruptions, 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  experienced  per- 
sons, may  have  disoriented  the  intelli- 
gence operations  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  all  of  the  investigations  ever  en- 
visioned could  have  done. 

Further,  but  just  as  basic,  the  changes 
raise  questions  not  Just  about  dissent 
within  government,  but  about  the  ra- 
tional and  objective  consideration  of  al- 
ternatives or  options  of  policy.  As  I  men- 
tioned previously,  men  in  positions  of 
responsibility— whether  that  be  govern- 
ment or  business — want  persons  of  loy- 
alty in  jobs  surrounding  them.  No  mem- 
ber of  this  body,  for  example,  wants  a 
staff  which  goes  around  telling  others 
that  they  disagree  with  their  employer's 
position  or  that  they  think  he  is  wrong. 
But,  that  does  not  mean  that  options  and 
alternatives  should  not  be  discussed  and 
considered. 

WhUe  ttie  outcome  of  the  recent  power- 
play,  if  indeed  it  were  that,  remains  im- 
clear;  we  can  only  hope  that  the  flickers 
of  widespread  considerations,  of  varsring 
options,  of  alternative  positions,  even  of 
outright  dissent,  have  not  been  put  out 
within  the  administration. 
Any  man  who  serves  as  President  owes 
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that  office  and  the  American  people  more 
than  that.  That  man  is  not  involved  in 
a  game  of  chess  or  checkers.  Detente, 
SALT,  the  Middle  East,  oil  poUcy  and  a 
host  of  other  issues  are  more  than  strat- 
egies in  a  summary  roimd.  Instead,  they 
are  deadly  serious  policies,  affecting  not 
only  our  Nation's  future  well-being,  but 
indeed,  its  very  survival.  They  must  be 
carefully  examined.  And,  they  must  not 
be  served  up  on  a  pai-tlsan  platter  in 
efforts  to  provide  an  election  feast. 

Furthermore,  these  policies  are  far- 
reaching,  complex  and  highly  sophisti- 
cated. It  would  be  indeed  strange  if  every 
engineer,  if  every  scientist,  if  every  for- 
eign policy  analyst,  if  every  economist, 
if  every  policymaker,  should  agree  upon 
either  ways  or  means  of  deaUng  with 
them.  But,  to  delude  oneself  Into  believ- 
ing that  there  is  sucJi  simple  imanimity 
is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  dan- 
gerous games. 

These  are  not  the  simplest  of  times, 
and  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  beUeve 
that  there  are  panacesis  in  today's  world 
or  that  politics,  especially  with  a  major 
election  year  approaching,  will  be  cast 
aside.  But,  I  do  beUeve  that  we  must  all 
be  sensitive  to  the  potentially  disastrous 
effects  of  any  poUcy  based  on  hearing 
only  what  one  wants  to  hear  or  of  march- 
ing only  to  the  music  one  demands  be 
played. 

I  woiUd  hope  that  now  that  personnel 
decisions  within  the  Executive  have  b^n 
made,  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong, 
that  the  President  would,  nevertheless, 
recognize  the  importance  of  bringing 
order  out  of  what  appears  to  many  as 
chaos,  of  seeking  to  stabilize  the  various 
agencies  which  have  been  shaken,  espe- 
cially those  involving  intelligence,  and 
of  encouraging  a  diversity  of  views  at 
least  within  Inner  councils  so  tliat  im- 
portant policy  choices  of  the  upcoming 
montlis  can  be  based  upon  sound  Judg- 
ments and  decisions. 

Foreign  policy  has  not  been  easy  in 
recent  years.  There  are  problems  of  sub- 
stance and  of  process.  The  loss  of  a  con- 
sensus about  our  Nation's  role  In  the 
world,  a  loss  of  confidence  in  ourselves,  a 
change  in  other  nation's  perceptions  of 
us  and  our  society  have  been  neither  easy 
to  accept  nor  to  deal  with.  Questions  of 
substance  have  been  debated  not  only  in 
Issue  forums  but  have  also  found  their 
way  into  questions  over  process.  The 
means  is  the  way  to  the  end.  llie  means 
can  determine  the  end.  But  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  an  end  in  itself. 
Denying  in  the  process  that  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  Is  an  unhealthy  Alice-in- 
Wonderland  approach. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  SUPPORT- 
ING OFFICE  FUND 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
supporting  office  fund  was  established 
for  my  office  under  rule  42,  paragraph  3 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  I  stated  that 
a  summary  of  all  expenditures  and  con- 
tributions would  be  made  pubUc  and  that 
full  and  complete  records  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  press  at  any  time.  Addition- 
ally, I  pledged  to  have  the  summary  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Ricoro  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  a  quarterly  repoit  on 
my  supporting  office  fimd  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bill  Baocx  Supporttm'o  Omcx  Turn) :  Statk- 

MKNT    OF    INCOIIX   AMD '  EXPSNBX 

(For  The  Six  Months  Kndlng  October  31, 
1078) 
nrcoMx 
Contributing  ( 187  contributors — 
average  contribution  990.89).-  $18,680.00 


Accounting   serrlcee 1,000.00 

Airline  travel  (to,  from  and  with- 
in Tenn.) 6, 660. 68 

Auto  rental  and  mileage 1,860. 18 

Bank   charges 33.99 

Constitutent  mailing  list  itpdate.  2, 544. 70 

Constituent  relations 132.42 

Educational  expense 60. 00 

Meals  and  lodging 3, 721. 06 

Office   supplies ,^374.24 

Postage 274.36 

Press  clipping  service 90. 00 

Staff   meetings 464. 98 

Stationery    189. 16 

Subscriptions    830.72 

IXstrlct  telephone  expenses 1.098.03 

Total   18,803.38 

Excess    income    over    ex- 
penses    376.62 


OLDER   AMERICANS  AND  ORAL 
HISTORY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
attempted  in  the  past  to  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  encouraging  and  heartening  ex- 
amples of  contributions  made  to  their 
communities  by  older  Americans. 

Fortunately,  those  examples  are  oc- 
curring with  Increasing  frequency 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  take  particular  satisfaction,  for 
example,  from  the  steadily  rising  list  of 
achievements  among  members  of  the 
Retired  Senior  Volimteer  program,  or 
RSVP.  I  had  some  part  in  the  congres- 
sional efforts  which  led  to  RSVP,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  by  the  recurring  suc- 
cess stories  wiilch  reach  my  ears. 

I  am  also  Impressed  by  reports  of  the 
role  that  older  persons  are  playing  In 
programs  which  make  organized  efforts 
to  record  spoken  reminiscences  of  recent 
and  long-range  history  of  a  locale  or  of 
groups  of  people  In  many  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

This  attention  to  "oral  history"  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase,  particularly  in 
conjimction  with  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion programs. 

On  October  23  the  Record  of  Hacken- 
stusk,  N.J.,  ran  an  article  by  staff  writer 
Tamar  Lewln  on  the  subject  of  an  oral 
histoiy  party  which  took  place  In  a  public 
library  of  Bergenfleld.  I  think  that  the 
progrsmi  could  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
similar  efforts  elsewhere;  I  commend  the 
sponsors;  and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


OXAL  HiSTOBT  RXVKKBXaATKS  OTT  TBX  PACT 

(By  Tamar  Lewln) 

Susan  Fcnte,  a  Bergenfleld  high  school 
student  with  an  interest  in  hl8t(H7,  waa  ask- 
ing a  rapt  audience  of  00  senior  citizens  If 
any  of  them  knew  whether  the  Palace  The- 
ater was  ever  used  for  anything  but  movies. 

While  Beatrice  James  Jumped  up  to  reply, 
the  men  and  women  aroimd  her  whi^Mved 
to  each  other  about  the  old  days  at  tba 
Palace. 

"I  can  answer  that  one  because  I  met  my 
husband  there,"  Mrs.  James  said.  "He  was 
a  ticket-taker,  and  be  made  a  big  hit  with 
me  by  letting  me  In  free.  They  had  movable 
seats  there — they'd  take  them  down  and  hold 
dances." 

The  occasion  for  her  reminiscence  was  an 
oral  history  party  at  the  public  library.  Stu- 
dents from  the  high  school's  Bicentennial 
Club  ti4>ed  the  senior  citizens'  answers  to 
their  questions  about  Bergenfleld  history. 

During  a  break,  the  senior  citizens  clus- 
tered aroiind  old  pictures,  trying  to  Identify 
people  and  scenes  from  their  pasts. 

"I  know  I've  seen  that  house,  but  I  Just 
can't  remember  where  it  was,"  one  man  said 
as  he  stared  at  the  display.  "I  used  to  pass 
it  aU  the  time." 

WARTIME  RKCOLLXCnOKS 

Alexandra  Draznlowsky,  the  Bicentennial 
Club  president,  wanted  the  audience  to  dis- 
cuss Bergenfleld's  wartime  ezperlencea. 

"There  are  rumors  that  Nazi  meetings  were 
held  in  Bergenfleld  during  World  War  n," 
she  said.  "Is  that  true?" 

When  none  of  the  senior  citizens  answered, 
former  Mayor  Thcxnaa  CDowd,  a  guest,  told 
her  It  was  true. 

"I  know  there  were  Bund  meetings  around 
here,  because  someone  was  picked  up  right 
near  me.  And  I  know  there  was  a  clandestine 
radio  station  in  New  Mllford." 

After  the  question  period.  Miss  Draznlow- 
sky said  said  she  thought  the  audience  had 
been  shocked  when  she  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  war. 

"I  really  wanted  to  know  how  they  were 
affected  by  war,"  she  said.  ""They  aU  have 
a  lot  more  to  say.  I  waa  smrprlsed  to  see  how 
much  Interest  there  is  in  this,  n^nkly,  X 
didn't  expect  so  many  people  to  turn  up." 

The  Bicentennial  Club  hopes  to  oontlnua 
the  program  by  making  tape  recordings  of 
people  who  have  lived  in  BergenfMd  for  a 
longtime. 

"I've  been  here  70  years,"  Catherine  Don- 
neUy  said.  "I  remember  when  Washington 
Avenue  was  a  dirt  road,  and  we  used  to  walk 
in  the  ruts.  I  coiUd  listen  to  theae  storlaa 
aU  day." 


A  TIME  FOR  NEW  INXTEATIVES  TO- 
WARD REGULATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  ROTH.  There  are  several  of  us 
who  have,  through  the  years,  been  at- 
tempting to  impress  upon  the  Congress 
that  the  American  public — particularly 
the  small  businessmen  and  working  i>eo- 
ple  of  this  country — are  growing  weary  of 
paying  the  costs  of  ever-proliferating 
Federal  regulations  and  grant  programs. 
While  this  has  been,  at  times,  a  lonely 
struggle  here  In  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
the  message  I  have  been  getting  from  the 
people  of  Delaware  has  been  unmistak- 
ably clear:  lliere  is  increasing  resent- 
ment of  the  business  costs,  paperwork, 
and  tax  burden  that  have  been  generated 
by  both  Federal  regulatory  and  grant 
programs.  Only  In  the  last  few  months, 
an  informal  survey  our  staff  conducted  of 
small  businessmen  in  Delaware  revealed 
that  they  are  experiencing  considerable 
hardship  in  complying  with  the  regula- 
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tory  and  reportlnff  requirements  of  a 
number  of  FMeral  agencies. 

It  is,  therefore,  encouraging  to  note 
that  both  the  Congress  and  the  admln- 
Istratlcm  may  now  be  catching  vp  with 
publie  opinion  in  undertaking  compre- 
hensive studies  of  the  prc^lems — such  as 
administrative  overlap  and  duplication, 
inflationary  impact,  and  restraint  of 
competition — that  have,  imfortunately, 
become  associated  with  the  regulatory 
process  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
course  of  reviewing  these  problems,  how- 
ever, we  should  not  fall  to  consider  how 
Congress  can,  on  a  continuing  basis,  ex- 
ercise betto-  oversight  over  regulatory 
agencies  to  Insure  that  reforms,  once  in- 
stituted, are  maintained. 

Thus,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  Sena- 
tor Bkock  in  cosponsoring  S.  2258,  a  bill 
which  would  require  that  Federal  agen- 
cies submit  all  proposed  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  Congress.  Each  house  would 
have  60  days  in  which  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  a  regulation.  In  whole 
or  in  part.  This  is  one  of  a  niunber  of 
approaches  that  warrant  consideration, 
as  we  proceed  to  consider  possible  solu- 
tions to  this  problem.  There  are  seversd 
issues  raised  by  this  bill  that  will  need  to 
be  explored,  however.  For  example,  to 
properly  evaluate  a  proposed  set  of  reg- 
ulations,  a   substantial   investment   of 
congressional  staff  time  would  be  re- 
luired  to  research  the  background  with 
FMeral  agoicies,  to  review  the  leglsla- 
*ve  history  and  carry  out  other  review 
activities.  This  bill  would  have  the  effect 
it  shifting  responsibility  for  rulemaking 
rom   the   executive   departments    and 
:«gulatory  agencies  and  would,  in  effect, 
nake  it  a  Joint  responsibility  of  the  ex- 
icuttve  and  Congress.  Thus,  Congress 
iblllty  to  undertake  a  proper  review  of 
ill  proposed  rules  and  regulations  would 
>ecome  critical. 

Another  approach  to  stemming  the 
Ide  of  Federal  regulations  that  should 
le  considered  is  a  requirement  that  all 
'■  "ederal  regulations  have  an  expiration 
( late.  By  forcing  agencies  to  reevaluate 
1  egulattons  after  a  given  period  of  time, 
'  re  might  at  least  succeed  in  eliminating 
1  aany  obviously  obsolete  and  redimdant 
legulations. 
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Administration  in  preparation  of  the  in- 
dex is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sub- 
committee's press  release  announcing  the 
issuance  of  the  index  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

IKDEX    OP    FKDKKAI.    AdVISORT    COICMITTEK 

Mbkbxks  Issitkd 


VDEX     OP     FEDERAL     ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  ISSUED 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as 
c  aairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
larta.  Accounting,  and  Management, 
^hlch  oversees  the  Federal  Advisory 
C  ommittee  Act,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 


t  lat  an  index  to  the  membership  of 
1242  Federal  advisory  committees  has 
been  issued  as  a  Senate  Goivemment 
C  perations  Committee  print. 

It  Is  an  alphabetized  three-way  index 
t)  the  22.702  members  of  Federal  ad- 
v  soiy  ccmmittees,  commissions,  boards, 
otODcUs,  and  other  panels  in  existence 
a  the  end  of  1974,  listing  them  by  name, 
h '  afflllation  and  by  the  committee  on 
w  tilch  they  serve. 

The  assistance  of  the  Congressional 
B  Bsearch  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
0  ess  and  of  the  National  Archives  and 
R  xords  Service  of  the  General  Services 


An  alphabetized  three-way  Index  to  the 
membership  of  1,242  Federal  advisory  com- 
mittees. Just  Issued  as  a  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  print,  shows  the  com- 
panies, unions  and  universities  with  the 
moat  representation  are  AT&T  and  RCA,  the 
APL-CIO  and  the  University  of  California, 
respectively. 

The  Index  to  the  22,702  members  of  Federal 
advisory  committees,  commissions,  boards, 
councils  and  other  panels  in  existence  at  the 
end  of  1974  lists  them  alphabetically  by 
name,  by  afBllatlon  and  by  the  committee  on 
which  they  serve. 

The  1412-page  Index,  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  at  the  request  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Reports,  Accounting  and  Management, 
Is  based  on  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committees,  covering  calen- 
dar year  1974. 

"This  Index  Is  an  Improved  sequel  to  the 
one  published  by  the  committee  for  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittees, covering  calendar  year  1972,"  ac- 
cording to  Subcommittee  Chairman  Lee  Met- 
calf  (D-Mont.).  "That  Index  is  now  out  of 
print,  but  copies  can  be  found  In  libraries 
acroas  the  coimtry." 

"Between  that  index,  this  one  and  the 
microfilmed  third  annual  report.  Journalists, 
scholars  and  other  students  of  advuory  com- 
mittees can  learn  a  great  deal  about  the 
operations  and  membership  of  these  panels, 
which  Influence  the  Federal  Government  In 
virtually  every  area  of  policymaking,"  Metcalf 
said. 

The  third  annual  report,  spanning  4,460 
pages,  contains  the  name,  function,  authority 
for  and  roster  of  every  advisory  committee, 
plus  a  Ust  of  the  reports  each  advisory  com- 
mittee submitted  to  a  Federal  officer  or 
agency  In  1974,  the  dates  of  its  meetings  and 
whether  they  were  open  or  closed  to  the 
pubUc,  and  the  total  estimated  U.S.  cost  to 
fund,  supply  and  maintain  the  committee. 
Unlike  its  predecessors,  the  third  annual 
report  was  microfilmed  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  The  two-roll  set,  cata- 
logued microcopy  No.  A-1199,  can  be  ordered 
postpaid  from  the  NaUonal  Archives  and 
Records  Service  (NEPS),  Waahlngton.  DC 
20408,  for  S24. 

The  subcommittee  oversees  the  Kderal 
Advlaory  Committee  Act,  which  requires  that 
the  membership  of  an  advisory  committee 
be  "fairly  balanced  in  terms  of  the  points  of 
view  represented  and  the  fimctions  to  be 
performed  by  the  advisory  committee." 

According  to  the  new  index,  corporations 
with  large  nimibers  of  representatives  on 
advisory  committees  include: 

AT&T  and  RCA— 96 

ITT — 86 

General  Electric — 80 

Commimlcatlons  Satellite  Corp. — 64 

Exxon — 48 

IBM— 40 

Mitre  Corp. — 37 

Boeing — 36 

The  AFL-CIO  has  92  represenUtives  on 
advisory  committees.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (all  campuses)  leads  In  its  category 
with  350,  followed  by  Harvard  (167),  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  (110),  MIT  (108),  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  tl)^  University  of  Michigan  (108) 
and  ColumbB  University  (102). 


The  index  also  shows  that  one  Comsat  em- 
ployee serves  on  fifteen  advisory  committees, 
one  Federal  Aviation  Administration  em- 
ployee serves  on  ten,  and  one  from  the  Fed- 
eral Commimlcatlons  Commission  serves  on 
nine. 

While  the  index  will  serve  as  a  valuable 
reference  for  the  Congress  and  the  pubUc 
Sen.  Metcalf  said  iisers  of  the  index  should 
bear  in  mind  that  "it  is  only  as  accurate  as 
the  information  contained  In  the  third  an- 
nual report.  Therefore,  errors  in  the  original 
source  documents  will  also  appear  in  the 

The  Index  is  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DjC.  20402,  for 
$16.60. 

Press  and  official  copies  of  the  index  are 
available  from  the  subcommittee,  161  Rus- 
seU  Senate  Office  BuUding.  Washington  D  C 
20510,  phone  (202)  224-1474 


NATIONAL  BICENTENNIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY  PROJECT 
MI^  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are  now 
In  the  midst  of  planning  for  the  1976 
Bicentennial,  and  numerous  projects  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels  have 
been  proposed  to  celebrate  the  strength 
and  diversity  which  has  characterized 
our  first  200  years  as  a  nation.  In  this 
regard,  I  would  like  to  caU  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeagues  in  the  Senate  a  pro- 
posed Bicentennial  photography  proj- 
ect which  has  been  developed  by  photo- 
graphic experts  inside  and  outside  of 
Government  and  which  has  now  been 
suggested  as  an  undertaking  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

The  Bicentennial  photographic  proj- 
ect has  been  designed  as  a  comprehen- 
sive photographic  survey  of  the  United 
States  utilizing  the  talents  of  some  of 
our  best  photographers.  The  permanent 
record  of  photographs  will  be  easily  ac- 
cessible, through  the  television,  fihn,  and 
print  media,  as  well  as  potential  region- 
al exhibitions,  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
I  am  hopeful  that  funding  for  the 
project  at  a  level  of  $2.4  million  can  be 
mcluded  hi  the  National  Endowment  for 
the^Arts  appropriation  soon  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  so  that  this  effort,  which  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while and  lasting  contributions  which  we 
could  make  to  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion, can  get  underway  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  background 
and  goals  of  the  Bicentennial  photo- 
graphic project  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd. 
There  belgg  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was/brdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Baizi-  DiscKiPTioK  or  Natiokal  Bicentennial 
Photocrapht  Project 
A  photogn4>hlc  survey  to  record  with  clar- 
ity and  respect  the  character  of  our  Ameri- 
can life:  thU  would  be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  of  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
brations to  present  and  future  Americans. 
We  are  besieged  with  mass  produced  Images 
In  television,  film  and  publications,  but  the 
dally  Uvea  of  few  Americans  are  recorded  for 
tbeknselves  and  posterity.  Our  diversity  la 
collapsed  into  glimpses  of  the  famous  and 
the  Infamous.  The  mass  media  covers  regu- 
larly only  six  of  o\ir  fifty  states— the  otben 
are   Ignored   until   they  are   convulsed   by 
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"newsworthy"  catastrophes.  We  need  today 
a  portrait  of  all  of  America  undertaken  wtth 
the  same  thoroughness  and  brilliance  which 
characterized  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion's famed  efforts  of  the  1930's. 

On  March  2,  1976,  an  editorial  in  Parade 
magazine  suggested  to  President  Ford  that 
be  consider  such  a  photographic  doc\mienta- 
tlon  of  the  nation.  A  committee  of  photo- 
graphic experts  and  representatives  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture, 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  White  House 
subsequently  established  the  guidelines  for 
such  a  national  self-portrait.  The  NEA  pro- 
vided an  Initial  small  grant  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project  proposal.  All  agreed  that 
the  goal  of  a  Bicentennial  photography  proj- 
ect is  to  capture  and.ftumlnate  the  Ameri- 
can experience  and  to  preserve  for  future 
generations  a  vision  of  the  American  people 
as  we  were  in  our  200th  year. 

A  photographic  siu-vey  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  a  random  collection  of  plctiires, 
nor  should  fimds  be  wasted  in  endless  dupli- 
cation. The  project  must  be  nationally  coor- 
dinated and  supervised  by  a  skillful  and  re- 
spected person  from  the  photographic  field. 
PHOTO-200,  a  non-profit  self -liquidating  or- 
ganization, was  established  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  directing  the  most  Important  photo- 
graphic study  of  the  nation  ever  undertaken. 
Ken  Heyman,  one  of  the  country's  best  pho- 
tographers, whose  credits  Include  books  with 
Dr.  Margaret  Mead  and  former  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  has  been  chosen  to  give 
PHOTO-200  the  judicious  and  Imaginative 
leadership  required. 

PHOTO-200  will  invite  the  nation's  pho- 
tographers to  submit  representative  port- 
folios. From  these,  as  many  as  two  hundred 
of  the  most  gifted  and  perceptive  photogra- 
phers will  be  selected  by  a  board  of  experts 
and  assigned  to  undertake  a  Journey  as  "vis- 
ual historians"  to  capture  the  mood  and  sub- 
stance of  America.  At  least  two  or  more  pho- 
tographers will  be  working  In  each  of  the 
fifty  states.  The  dialogue  between  the  direc- 
tor of  PHOTO-200  and  the  photographers 
will  yield  a  coherent  and  detailed  portrait  of 
America  from  Alaska  to  Florida,  from  our 
offices,  homes,  farms  and  schools  to  our  su- 
permarkets, street  comers  and  parks. 

When  the  Bicentennial  is  over  this  photo- 
graphic survey  will  be  a  permanent  public 
statement  about  1976.  From  the  thousands 
of  photographs  taken,  one  hundred  from  each 
photographer  will  be  selected,  archivally 
printed  and  stored  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  an  Invaluable  artistic  and  historical 
resource.  In  addition,  PHOTO-200  will  orga- 
nize numerous  traveling  exhibitions  of  the 
collection  that  will  reach  all  parts  of  the 
country,  not  Just  its  major  centers.  To  bring 
the  portrait  of  America  into  as  many  homes 
and  offices  as  possible,  the  collection  will  be 
reproduced  in  hardcover  and  paperback 
books. 

The  study  of  America  by  PHOTO-200'8 
photographers  will  be  the  most  significant 
such  collection  ever  assembled.  It  will  re- 
veal and  reaffirm  our  American  identity,  and 
It  will  offer  an  accurate  and  insightful  vision 
of  the  American  people  to  f  utvire  generations, 
showing  them  who  we  were  and  what  we 
stood  for  in  1976. 


BANGLADESH 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  a  group  of  Bangladesh  Army  per- 
sonnel— ^who  were  involved  in  the  assas- 
sination of  the  late  President  of  Bangla- 
desh, Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman,  and 
others — arrived  in  Bangkok  from  Dacca. 
and  through  the  American  Embassy  re- 
quested asylum  in  the  United  States. 
EarUer  today,  the  Department  of  State 


informed  me  that  a  formal  request  for 
asylum,  under  ■  the  Attorney  General's 
parole  authority  In  section  212(d)  (5)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  is 
being  actively  considered,  and  that  a  de- 
cision will  be  made  within  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  statement  I  made  on  Novem- 
ber 7  and  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  both  of  which  com- 
ment on  recent  developments  in  Bangla- 
desh and  strongly  recommend  that  the 
pending  request  for  asylum  by  the  group 
of  Bangladesh  Army  personnel  be  denied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   letter   wer*   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Sbnator  Kennedy's  Siatement  on  Develop- 
ments IN  Bangladesh 

Mr.  Kennedt.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  the  Department  of  State  has 
under  active  consideration  a  request  for 
asylum  and  admission  into  the  United  States 
of  a  group  of  Bangladesh  Army  officers  in- 
volved in  the  assassination  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  Bangladesh,  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rah- 
man. 

As  one  who  has  closely  followed  develop- 
ments in  Bangladesh,  I  have  personally  de- 
plored the  senseless  killing  of  Sheikh  Mujib 
and  his  family  last  August.  And  the  further 
bloodshed  in  recent  days,  which  has  brought 
death  to  many  leaders  of  the  Bangladesh  In- 
dependence movement,  is  added  cavise  for 
concern  over  the  future  of  that  new  country. 
These  lawless  acts  have  set  In  motion  a 
tragic  series  of  events  which  not  only 
threaten  the  political  and  social  fabric  of 
Bangladesh,  but  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  entire  area. 

Since  the  costly  civil  war  and  the  an- 
guished birth  of  Bangladesh  in  1971,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  beleaguered  nation  have  suffered 
a  series  of  natural  disasters — floods, 
typhoons,  droughts,  and  crop-failure — which 
have  brought  famine  conditions  to  many 
areas,  and  starvation  and  death  to  many 
thousands. 

But  the  man-made  disaster  which  threat- 
ens Bangladesh  today  is  unleashing  destruc- 
tive forces  of  even  greater  proportions,  crip- 
pling the  government  and  its  abUity  to 
respond  to  the  overwhelming  needs  of  an 
Impoverished  and  hungry  people. 

Official  reports  from  the  field  suggest  the 
situation  is  of  "full  crisis  proportions,"  with 
jpoUtlcal  chaos  overtaking  the  streets  of 
Dacca,  and  the  threat  of  communal  violence 
in  the  countryside.  The  acts  of  a  few  have 
brought  Bangladesh  to  the  brink  of  a  tragedy 
potentially  as  great  as  the  civil  strife  which 
tore  the  country  apart  In  1971,  and  created 
the  largest  tide  of  refugees  in  human  history. 

Once  again  the  United  States  must  sup- 
port meaningful  efforts  to  help  bring  peace 
and  relief  to  Bangladesh.  Our  diplomacy 
must  encourage  restraint  and  stability  In 
South  Asia — a  region  which  has  already  suf- 
fered too  much  over  the  past  decade.  We 
must  also  offer  our  hand  of  help.  In  providing 
whatever  himianltarlan  assistance  Is 
required. 

And  on  the  immediate  issue  of  granting 
asylum  to  the  Bangladesh  army  personnel 
now  In  Bangkok,  I  can  only  hope  ovir  gov- 
ernment will  deplore  the  acts  of  violence 
which  have  brought  such  tragedy  to  so  many 
In  Bangladesh — and  not  reward  the  perpe- 
trators of  those  acts  with  asylum  In  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  written  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  about  de- 
velopments in  Bangladesh,  and  about  the 
stattiB  of  the  pending  request  tar  asylum 
by  the  group  of  army  personnel  now  In 
Thailand. 


SXNATOB    KENNB>T'S    LETTEB    TO    SSCBETAaT 

or  State  Kxssinceb 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  7,  1975. 
Hon.  Henbt  a.  Kissingkk, 
Secretary   of   State,   Department    of   State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Due  Mb.  SaotaxAaT:  I  am  writing  to  aipreaa 
my  deep  personal  concern  over  recent  devel- 
opments in  Bangladesh  and  the  requests  for 
asylum  in  the  United  States  by  a  group  of 
Bangladesh  Army  personnel,  now  In  Thai- 
land, who  were  involved  in  the  assassination 
of  the  late  President  of  Bangladesh,  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  and  others. 

As  I  suggested  in  a  statement  today,  the 
recent  acts  of  violence  In  Bangladesh  "have 
set  in  motion  a  tragic  series  of  events  which 
not  only  threaten  the  political  and  social 
fabric  of  Bangladesh,  but  the  peace  and 
stabUity  of  the  entire  area."  The  text  of  my 
statement  Is  enclosed.  Hopefully  our  Oov- 
ernment  will  do  what  it  can  to  support 
meaningful  efforts  to  help  bring  peace  and 
relief  to  Bangladesh,  and  deny  as  weU  the 
pending  request  for  asylum  by  the  group  of 
Bangladesh  Army  personnel  Involved  In  the 
assassination  of  Sheikh  MuJlb  and  others. 

I  would  appreciate  learning  of  the  Depart- 
ment's assessment  of  recent  developments  In 
Bangladesh,  and  their  Impact  on  American 
p>olicy  toward  the  area  and  on  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  Subcontinent.  I  would  also 
appreciate  learning  of  action  taken  and 
decisions  made  over  the  pending  request  for 
asylum  by  the  Bangladesh  Army  personnel 
in  Thailand. 

Many  thanks  for  yovir  consideration  and 
best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Edwaxo  M.  Kennedt, 


SADAT'S  GAMBLE  FOR  PEACE 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cait  visit  of  President  Sadat  provides 
additional  emphasis  for  the  ciltical  need 
to  proceed  with  Middle  East  peace  nego- 
tiations. Now  that  the  United  States  has 
decided  to  send  Americans  Into  the 
Sinai.  It  is  even  more  Imperative  that 
an  outbreak  of  war  be  avoided. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  need  for  ac- 
tion, I  call  attention  to  a  statement  fnmi 
the  South  Idaho  Press,  wherein  it  is  so 
accurately  noted: 

There  is  no  room  for  complacency,  how- 
ever. The  tentative  first  step  to  resolution 
of  the  Middle  East  problem  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  be  the  final  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement,  titled 
"Talks  Don't  Obscure  Potential  Disas- 
ter", dated  October  31,  1975,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  admonition  con- 
cerning "the  final  step"  is  one  that 
should  be  constantly  before  us  as  we  con- 
tinue working  with  both  sides  toward  a 
true  and  just  peace.  The  eyes  of  the  Arab 
world  are  on  both  us  and  Egypt,  to  see 
if  we  do  indeed  fulfill  the  promise  of 
progress  in  all  the  areas  of  Middle  East 
conflict. 

I  will  speak  today  particularly  about 
the  Israeli  concern  with  President 
Sadat's  intentions.  It  Is  time,  I  believe, 
that  the  position  taken  by  the  Egjo^tian 
leader  be  objectively  recognized  for  what 
it  truly  is — a  daring  and  sldllful  gamble 
for  peace.  He  is  wagering  his  political 
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life — and,  quite  possibly,  his  physical  life 
— that  the  United  States  will  honor  Its 
commitment  to  work  for  i>eace  on  other 
fronts,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
OoJan  and  to  the  future  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people. 

Without  positive  movement  In  these 
areas  of  legitimate  concern,  the  Slnal 
agreement  represents  only  a  lull — a  brief 
truce.  The  Middle  East  has  a  long,  tragic 
history  of  such  truces.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  ending 
these  periods  of  rearming,  and  to  substi- 
tute peace. 

A  recent  article  by  Milton  Vlorst  pro- 
vides us  with  additional  Information  re- 
garding President  Sadat's  Intentions.  As 
Mr.  Vlorst  states. 

U  NaaMr  was  forever  fazmlng  the  dim 
flamee  of  BgyptUn  military  ardor,  Sada  baa 
let  them  fade  Into  embers. 

He  continues  with  evidence  of  such 
fading: 

Of  the  dozens  of  Egyptians  I  met — bu- 
reaucrats, workmen,  taxi  drivers,  merchants — 
not  a  single  one  spoke  of  war.  They  laugh, 
In  retrospect,  at  Nasser's  bluster,  and  their 
voices  take  on  a  reverence  In  dlacuaslng  Sa- 
dat's promise  of  peace. 

And.  why  would  the  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent be  rebuilding  Suez  City — with  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  a  million  people  living 
in  permanent  homes — if  his  intentions 
were  to  engage  in  a  war  which  would 
surely  result  in  its  destruction? 

There  are  further  evidences  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat's  intentions  in  Mr.  Vlorst's 
article,  which  was  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  October  30,  1975.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  serious  consequences  related 
to  President  Sadat's  gamble.  Already,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  begun  a  campaign  to 
replace  him  as  the  leader  of  Egypt.  Mos- 
cow's main  objective  for  now,  as  so  accu- 
rately stated  by  Mrs.  Freda  Utley,  is  to 
destroy  Sadat,  who  is  the  main  obstacle 
to  Soviet  designs  in  the  mddle  East.  It 
is  imperative  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
realize  that  a  failure  to  achieve  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  wHl  benefit  only  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  Arabs  will  lose,  the  Is- 
raelis will  lose,  and  we  will  lose.  Only  the 
Russians  would  win. 

A  most  perceptive  description  of  this 
was  recently  presented  by  Mrs.  iTtiey  In 
Human  Events,  in  her  article  "Soviets 
Mapping  Internal  Strife  for  Egypt."  She 
said: 

The  Slnal  agreenMiit  is  generally  regarded 
In  tb«  United  States  as  a  rebuff  to  Moscow 
or  even  of  Mgnlfylng  her  expulsion  from  the 
Middle  last.  Bvmi  laxnuai  Ktsmtb  has  been 
peranadfld  that  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  made  the  iMst  poeslble  agreement 
for  the  United  Stetes.  But  as  the  London 
Kotmomiat  polnte  out,  Russia  Is  probably 
stronger  In  the  Arab  world  today  than  It  was 
before  the  apparent  suooeas  of  Klislnger'B 
■hnttle  diplomacy.  "All  the  Sorlst  Union 
has  to  do  U  to  provide  Its  radical  Arab 
Mandi  with  sympatSiy.  tea  and  guns,  shake 
tt«  head  sadly  and  wait  for  the  next  Aisb- 
Isratfl  erlils.'* 


As  Qeorge  Bitll  has  pointed  out,  the  am- 
biguity of  Kissinger's  promises  to  both 
Israel  and  Egypt  may  well  lead  to  "a  major 
diplomatic  Imbroglio."  The  divergent  Inter- 
pretation of  America's  commitments  to 
both  sides  and  the  absence  of  any  conces- 
sions by  Israel  to  Syria  or  to  the  Palestinians 
render  an  eventual  over-all  peace  settlement 
more  unlikely  than  ever.  Kissinger  may 
survive,  but  what  of  Sadat? 

Undw  Are  for  having  betrayed  the  Arab 
cause,  he  signed  the  Slnal  accord  on  Kis- 
singer's assurance  that  Israel  would  be 
brought  to  sign  a  parallel  agreement  with 
Syria  on  the  Oolan  Heights.  But  Allon.  the 
Israeli  foreign  minister,  told  the  Knesset 
on  SeptMuber  27  that  Israeli  had  made  no 
commitment  to  the  VS.  "on  the  negotia- 
tions for  a  fTirther  Interim  settlement  with 
any  Arab  country." 

The  Kremlin  has  reactivated  the  Egyptian 
Communist  party  which  dissolved  Itself  in 
1964  on  Moscow's  orders.  It  announced  its 
"return  to  action"  with  a  party  program 
published  in  Beirut  foUowlng  a  visit  to  Syria 
by  Boris  Ponomarev  last  August,  the  Polit- 
buro official  In  charge  of  foreign  Com- 
munist parties.  As  Victor  Zorza  points  out, 
Moscow's  broadcasts  in  Arabic  are  now 
clearly  coordinated  with  the  internal  propa- 
ganda of  the  Egyptian  Communist  party. 
Both  seek  to  xmdermlne  Sadat  and  prepare 
the  ground  for  a  coup  d'etat,  following  the 
"sudden  explosion"  to  which  his  policies 
are  expected  to  lead. 

The  Kremlin,  as  u^ual.  plays  both  sides 
of  the  street.  Its  propaganda  a{^eals  to 
Sadat's  enemies  on  the  right,  who  oppose 
concessions  to  Israel,  as  well  as  to  the  left 
which  resents  Sadat's  bourgeois  bent:  the 
liquidation,  or  weakening  of  the  public  sec- 
tor, encouragement  of  private  enterprise  and 
expectations  of  foreign  Investment. 

Skillfully  interweaving  foreign  and  do- 
mestic Issues,  it  hopes  to  win  for  the  Com- 
mimlsts  the  support  of  nationalist  elements 
which  resent  Sadats  concessions  to  Israel 
without  any  sympathy  for  the  party's  ideol- 
ogy. As  also  the  support  of  wavering  ele- 
ments whose  expectations  of  Israel's  re- 
linquishment of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  lands 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Palestinian  state 
in  the  occupied  West  Bank  of  Jordan  are 
doomed. 

In  a  word,  the  Communists  hope  to  become 
the  focus  of  opposition  in  Egypt  and 
get  Into  position  to  seize  power,  repudiate 
the  agreement  with  Israel  and  the  U.S.  and 
regain  the  flow  of  Soviet  arms  to  Egypt. 

The  error  of  treating  the  Arabs  striving  to 
regain  their  lost  lands  as  if  they  were  Mos- 
cow's puppets  for  years  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult  for  even  the  most  pro- Western  Arabs 
not  to  actually  become  so.  And  now  that 
Sadat  has  courageously  but  rashly  burnt  his 
bridges  to  Moscow  and  thus  taken  grave  risks 
for  himself  and  his  people  by  his  trust  In 
America.  Kissinger  seems  still  to  assume  that 
all  that  is  needed  to  solve  the  Arab/Israeli 
conflict  is  his  cherished  detente  with  Soviet 
R\MBla. 

Moscow's  main  objective  for  now  is  to  de- 
stroy Sadat,  who  is  the  mam  obstacle  to 
Soviet  designs  In  the  Middle  East.  Thus, 
de^lte  his  ardent  deelre  to  collaborate  with 
the  West.  Sadat  may  well  be  left  naked  to  his 
enemies  by  his  "good  friend  Henry." 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Joseph  P.  Harsch 
In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  that  a  trade- 
off was  consummated  at  Helsinki :  acceptance 
of  Soviet  hegemony  over  Eastern  Europe  In 
exchange  for  an  imchallenged  American 
sphere  of  Influence  In  the  Middle  East. 

A  quid  pro  quo  which  If  true  might  be  re- 
garded as  worthwhile  from  the  p<^nt  of 
American  self-interest,  since  the  Captive  Na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  were  long  since  be- 
trayed and  abandoned  to  the  not-ao-tonder 
mevcles  of  Soviet  Imperialism.  But  what's  In 
It  for  us  u  an  unavowed  trade-off  between 


Washington  and  Moscow,  of  Eastern  Europe 
for  the  Arab  Middle  Bast,  falls  to  bring  a  pax 
Americana  to  that  region? 

Kissinger  has  always  shown  a  disrespect  or 
contempt  for  the  pawns  in  his  game  of  power 
politics,  whether  they  be  Chinese,  Viet- 
namese. Palestinians  or  other  "lesser  breeds" 
as  Kipling  named  the  subjects  of  the  British 
Raj.  Confident  that  the  fate  of  the  Arab 
peoples  can  be  disposed  of  by  Moscow  and 
Washington  In  concert,  so  long  as  the  United 
States  Is  content  to  abcmdon  the  principles 
of  self-determination  and  freedom,  to  which 
the  West  has  proclaimed  Itself  dedicated  in 
two  world  wars,  our  secretary  of  state  has  left 
a  free  field  to  the  Soviets  whose  "moral"  posi- 
tion in  Third  Wwld  eyes  remains  seemingly 
intact. 

Whether  or  not  there  was  a  liargaln.  or 
unavowed  trade-off  between  Moscow  and 
Washington,  it  is  clear  that  Moscow,  by  de- 
nying arms  or  political  support  to  Egypt, 
put  Sadat  in  so  weak  a  position  that  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  Kissinger's  Slnal 
agreement,  at  whatever  cost  to  the  Palestin- 
ians. Syrians  and  Jordanians,  and  at  the  risk 
of  a  break  in  Arab  unity.  A  break  which  some 
American  commentators  and  editorial  writ- 
ers have  hailed  as  the  best  and  desired  result 
of  Kissinger's  diplomacy.  It  could  well  be  the 
worst,  since  it  strengthens  the  voice  and 
credibility  of  the  extremist  elements  In  the 
Arab  world,  and  encourages  Israeli  over-con- 
fidence and  reluctance  to  compromise  with 
the  moderate  elements  now  in  the  ascendsmt 
In  the  Arab  world. 

Back  In  1959-60,  when  Nasser  was  defying 
Moscow  and  proclaiming  that  he  had  not 
thrown  out  Western  imperialism  in  order  to 
succumb  to  Communist  imperialism.'  I  told 
him  that  Moscow  would  in  the  future  treat 
him  like  it  had  treated  Chiang  Kai-shek  who 
was  never  forgiven  for  getting  the  best  of 
the  Kremlin  by  first  using  the  Communists 
to  expel  British  imperialism  and  then  com- 
promising with  England  in  1927. 

Nasser  himself  in  the  several  talks  I  had 
with  him  showed  himself  to  have  no  Illu- 
sions about  the  Communists.  He  had  read 
my  Middle  East  book  which  has  a  chapter 
entitled  "The  Arab-China  Parallel"  In  which 
I  pointed  out  the  slmilarily  between  the 
Western  and  Russian  historical  record  in 
their  dealing  with  the  Chinese  and  Arab  na- 
tionalist movements. 

Sadat  today  has  even  more  reason  to  fear 
the  vengeance  of  the  Kremlin,  since  he  has 
unequlvocaUy  trusted  his  fate  to  America. 
There  is  a  rising  wave  of  protest  in  the  Arab 
world  against  an  agreement  described  by  the 
foreign  minister  of  SyrU  at  the  United 
Nations  as  "giving  Israel  security  In  Slnal  so 
that  it  may  throw  all  Its  weight  against  the 
Arab  front."  Sadat,  until  now.  has  been  able 
to  count  on  Saudi  Arabian  support,  but  on 
"Meet  the  Press"  on  September  28.  the  new 
Saudi  Arabian  foreign  minister  poured  scorn 
on  the  agreement  which  In  rettu-n  for  an 
Israeli  "concession"  of  a  silver  of  desert  ter- 
ritory In  the  Slnal.  asstired  Israel  of  more 
and  better  arms  than  ever,  capable  of  de- 
stroying most  of  the  capital  cities  of  the 
Arab  world. 

Israel,  having  already  won  all  she  needs 
in  pledges  of  armaments  and  financial  aid 
from  the  U.S.  for  years  to  come,  can  dig  In 
and  continue  her  occupation  of  almost  all 
the  Arab  lands  she  conquered  in  1967,  assured 
of  American  compliance  and  aid  In  reten- 


*At  that  time  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  paperback  edition  of  my  Lost 
lUusion,  exposing  the  reality  of  life  in  Soviet 
Russia,  was  on  sale  at  kiosks  on  Cairo  streets. 
Moreover.  Naner  personaUy  gave  me  his  ap- 
proval of  an  Arab  translation  of  my  book,  a 
project  which  was  never  realized  because  of 
the  "antl-antl-Communist"  prejudices  of  the 
American  financial  backers  of  this  Egyptian 
publlahar. 
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tlon  of  her  conquests.  But  she  may  have 
overreached  herself  by  her  Insistence  against 
his  tulvlce  that  Kissinger  dot  the  I's  and 
cross  the  t's  of  the  UJ3.  commitments  to 
Israel. 

As  Marilyn  Berger  wrote  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  October  13:  "For  the  first  time 
in  27  years,  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
been  subjected  to  the  hitherto  sacrosanct 
Israeli-American  relationship  to  iinprece- 
dented  scrutiny."  Some  Israelis  and  their 
American  advocates,  seeing  what  could  be 
the  reason  of  hitherto  automatic  support  of 
Israel  in  Congress,  have  come  to  regret  not 
having  heeded  Kissinger's  warning  that  their 
legalism  was  taking  them  too  far  out  and 
entangling  them  In  the  executive-legislative 
power  struggle. 

Kissinger's  greatest  weakness,  which  once 
seemed  to  account  for  his  rise  to  great  heights 
of  influence  and  power,  but  which  may  bring 
him  to  a  spectacular  fall  has  been  described 
as:  "A  fondness  for  fine-spun  phrases  which 
mean  one  thing  to  one  person  and  something 
else  elsewhere."  EUsslnger  may  survive,  but 
one  can  hope  that  It  will  not  destroy  Sadat 
and  hopes  for  a  real  peace. 

Mr.  President,  progress  is  critically 
needed,  especially  on  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  Syria  and  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Palestinians.  Now  that  the 
United  States  Is  inescapably  committed 
to  direct  involvement  in  any  future  out- 
break of  war — both  through  the  presence 
of  Americans  In  the  Sinai  and  through 
the  agreement  to  provide  oil  to  Israel- 
it  is  even  more  vital  that  the  Congress 
begin  working  with  the  administration 
to  rebuild  the  momentum  necessary  for 
achieving  true  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Exhibit  1 
[From  the  South  Idaho  Press. 
Oct.  31, 1976] 
TAI.KS  Do  Not  Obscttbe  Potxntial  Disastxx 

Approval  by  the  UJ3.  Congress  for  a  fOToe 
of  American  civilian  technicians  to  monitor 
tro<H)  movements  in  the  Slnal  has  set  in 
motion  the  cumbersome  machinery  to  Im- 
plement conditions  of  the  Interim  peace 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

But  the  talks  between  Israeli  and  Egyp- 
tian negotiators  on  Israeli  withdrawals  and 
territorial  transfers,  while  an  Important  step 
on  the  path  to  a  permanent  Middle  East 
peace,  do  not  obscure  the  potential  for 
global  disaster  In  the  ancient  IsraeU-Antb 
confiict. 

Syria  is  unappeased.  The  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  has  Joined  with  Syria  In 
accusing  Egypt  of  selling  out  the  Arab 
cause.  Border  skirmishes  perpetuate  tense- 
ness in  Lebanon  and  Jordan. 

The  UJS.  Influence — ^perhaps  pressure  Is 
the  better  word — encouraged  Israeli  flexi- 
bility In  dealing  with  Egypt.  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  has  been  credited 
with  coaxing  a  measure  of  reason  out  of  the 
Sinai  issue. 

There  Is  no  room  for  complacency,  how- 
ever. 

The  tentetlve  first  step  to  resolution  of 
the  Middle  East  problem  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  be  the  final  step. 

Exhibit  2 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  80.  1976] 
Sadat's  Visit:  a  Defxat  Fob  Issaxl? 
(By  MUton  Vlorst) 
Reporto  from  Jwuaalem  tell  us  that  Israella 
have  become  gloomier  than  ever  this  week, 
seeing  President  Sadat's  visit  to  the  United 
States  as  a  terrible  diplomatic  defeat  and 
the  end  of  the  era  of  special  treatment  from 
Washington. 
It  Is  true,  of  oourw,  that  tbs  sn 


special,  which  is  something  Israelis  were  un- 
willing to  recognize  during  the  years  they 
enjoyed  it.  In  fact.  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
still  conducts  Israeli  foreign  policy  as  If  he 
can — ^wlth  a  little  help  from  the  American 
Jewish  community — obtain  almost  anything 
he  wants  here. 

My  question  is,  whMl  was  so  good  about 
that  era?  For  Israel  It  was  marked  by  four 
terrible  wars  and  an  arms  burden  which, 
per  capita,  was  the  highest  In  the  world. 
Only  in  the  euphoric  moments  after  the  Six- 
Day  War  did  It  bring  any  sense  of  security — 
and  that  proved  quite  a  delusion. 

Yet  now  Israelis  are  looking  upon  this  era 
with  nostalgia — suggesting  that  the  prospect 
of  peace,  which  they  have  never  known,  has 
got  to  be  more  fearsome  than  the  reality 
of  war,  which  they  detest  but  know  they  can 
cope  with.  Sadat,  the  cunning  negotiator, 
frightens  them  In  a  way  that  Nasser,  the 
bombastic  warrior,  never  did. 

The  Israelis  say  they  still  don't  know 
whether  they  can  trust  Sadat.  They  contend 
his  talk  of  peace  conceals  the  dream  he  shares 
with  other  Arabs  of  driving  Israel  Into  the 
sea. 

But  do  they  want  religious  conversion,  or 
an  end  to  war  as  an  Instrument  of  policy? 
The  Pope  would  like  everyone  Catholic, 
Brezhnev  everyone  Communist,  Ford  every- 
one capitalist,  but  they  all  recognize  the 
drawback  to  waging  war  for  their  objective. 
Can't  Israel  be  satisfied  with  as  much  from 
Sadat? 

Perhaps,  as  many  Israelis  say.  Sadat  is  sim- 
ply waiting  for  Israel  to  drop  its  guard,  and 
I  cannot  say  that  they  are  wrong.  But  If  that 
Is  his  plan,  he  is  certelniy  going  about  It  In  a 
strange  way. 

Having  Just  returned  from  ten  days  In 
Egypt,  I  believe  I  can  state  with  some  cer- 
tainty that  he  has  turned  off  the  spirit  of 
war  among  his  people.  If  Nasser  was  for- 
ever fanning  the  dim  fiames  of  Egyptian 
military  ardor,  Sadat  has  let  them  wade  Into 
embers. 

Of  the  dozens  of  Egyptians  I  met — bureau- 
crats, workmen,  taxi  drivers,  merchants — 
not  a  single  one  spoke  of  war.  They  laugh, 
m  retrospect,  at  Nasser's  bluster,  and  their 
voices  take  on  a  reverence  in  discussing 
Sadat's  promise  of  peace. 

If  it  Is  Sadat's  secret  plan  to  attack  Israel 
again,  he  will  have  to  start  from  near  zero 
to  re-ignite.  In  a  basically  nonbelllcose  peo- 
ple, Egypt's  martial  passions.  I  cannot 
Imagine  a  more  accvirate  index  of  his  Intent. 

Last  year,  when  I  was  in  Egypt,  Sadat  was 
saying  that  his  trustworthiness  would  be 
proven  by  the  Investment  of  billions  to  clear 
the  Suez  Canal  and  rebuild  the  cities  on 
Ite  banks.  This  investment  would  be  a  hos- 
tage, he  said,  to  his  commitment  to  resolve 
the  differences  with  Israel  by  negotiation. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  visited  Suez  City,  a  ghoet 
town  In  1974.  I  was  astonished,  more  by  the 
achievement  than  the  aspiration,  to  find 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  living 
either  in  new  apartment  houses  (paid  for  by 
Saudi  Arabia)  or  In  biilldlngs  renovated 
snlce  the  October  War.  These  were  not 
shanties  (though  there  were  some  of  those 
too),  but  permanent  homes  where  people 
have  taken  root. 

Even  the  newspapers  reflect  the  change. 
No  more  is  Israel's  name  published  In 
quotes,  as  If  It  were  a  literary  allusion,  and 
no  more  Is  Ite  synonym  "the  gangster  state." 
The  Tel  Aviv  dateUne  appears  on  page  one 
mart  than  any  other,  and  the  stories  read 
as  If  written  for  the  Paris  Trlb,  which  many 
were.  Egyptians  no  longer  wonder  whether 
Israel  exlste. 

Tet  many  Israelis  remain  convinced  that. 
in  a  crunch.  Sadat's  Egyptian  nationalism 
wlU  give  way  to  a  Pan-Arabic  Instinct. 
which  wUl  pull  him  Into  line  with  the 
Syrian  extremlste  and  the  PLO.  President 
Assad  and  Tasslr  Arafat  wish  these  Israelis 


were  right,  no  doubt,  but  the  word  from 
Sadat's  Inner  circle  Is  that  they  can  fol- 
low his  lead,  for  he  wUl  not  follow  theirs. 
He's  had  enough,  he  says,  of  their  foolish 
dreams. 

Israelis  are  angry  that  Sadat  has  come  here 
for  arms.  Would  it  be  better  for  them  If  he 
were  to  go  back  to  Moecow?  And  they  are 
offended  that  he  has  lieen  invited  to  address 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  so  they  have 
persuaded  their  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
exact  a  slmUar  commitment  for  Rabin. 

But  how  can  one  compare  what  Sadat  has 
done  with  what  Rabin  has  done?  Both  men 
are  politicians,  working  within  a  political 
framework.  Sadat,  however,  with  daring  and 
skill,  has  changed  the  cotirse  of  Arab  politics. 
Rabin  has  ridden  the  ripples  of  the  politics 
he  found  when  he  took  office. 

For  that,  Sadat  has  earned  the  honors 
being  bestowed  upon  him.  And  Israel,  rather 
than  meanly  begrudging  them,  ought  to  be 
saying — In  the  words  that  came  down  to  us 
from  the  ghettos — "get  gesunt  erhelt" — go 
in  good  health. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  CRAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  5900.  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Motion  to  proceed  to  consideration  of  Hit. 
5900,  a  bill  to  protect  the  economic  righte  of 
labor  in  the  building  and  construction  indus- 
try by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  Industrial  workers. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanmous  consent  that  at  the  request  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Itir.  Griitik)  that  James  Hill,  a  mem- 
ber of  Senator  GmmN's  staff,  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  and  votes  on  H.R.  5900. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  Is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mon situs  picketing  bill,  as  I  stated  on 
the  floor  last  week,  is  a  very  controversial 
bill  that  promises  to  occupy  a  great 
amount  of  the  Senate's  valuable  time. 
And  it  should  occupy  a  great  deal  of  our 
time,  because  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
weigh  each  legislative  proposal  with  care 
and  attention. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  at  one  time  or  another, 
have  experienced  a  degree  of  frustration 
because  Congress  appears  to  drag  its  feet 
and  act  with  unnecessary  delay  in  mak- 
ing laws  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
But  we  should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
speed  is  not  a  virtue  in  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly like  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  careful 
and  thoughtful  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  is  often  time-consuming 
and  frustrating,  but  it  is  also  the  best  as- 
surance we  have  that  all  points  of  view 
will  be  discussed,  and  made  a  matter  of 
record  whether  it  be  done  in  a  Chamber 
with  a  number  of  Senators  present  or  as 
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the  case  is  now  with  very  few.  that  op- 
portunities thereby  are  made  available 
for  uncovering  errors,  and  that  we  shall 
have  ample  time  to  reexamine  all  of  the 
arguments,  both  pro  and  con.  that  have 
been  presented  In  various  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. 

These  advantages  of  our  system  are 
most  conspicuous  when  we  are  con- 
fronted, with  controversial  legislation 
that  is  apt  to  generate  more  heat  than 
light  within  the  walls  of  this  chamber. 
Ctoly  totalitarian  regimes  subsist  entirely 
upon  unanimous  consent  agreements, 
and  we  are  probably  safest  in  assuming 
that  the  more  controversial  a  piece  of 
legislation  might  be.  the  more  time  we 
should  devote  to  deliberation  and  debate. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  pending 
question  and  the  legislation  related 
thereto,  the  common  situs  picketing  bill. 
In  my  Judgment,  this  bill  is  controver- 
sial for  the  simple  reason  that  it  Is  neith- 
er necessary  nor  equitable,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  exploring  every  facet  of  this  legis- 
lation If  and  when  It  is  brought  to  the 
floor  for  consideration.  That  means,  of 
course.  Mr.  President,  that  I  sincerely 
hope  that  on  tomorrow  cloture  will  not 
be  voted,  that  we  may  thereby  be  spared 
the  calling  up  of  this  measure.  But  what- 
ever the  fate  of  this  measure,  let  it  be 
said  that  we  approved  or  disapproved  It 
only  after  fuU.  free,  and  robust  debate 
In  which  the  Senatco-  from  North  Caro- 
lina intends  to  participate  as  vigorously 
as  he  can. 

Leaving  aside  the  economic  ramifica- 
tions of  this  bill— and  they  are  far- 
reaching — there  are,  in  my  view,  a  num- 
ber of  misconceptions  about  the  so-called 
equity  of  common  situs  that  should  be 
cleared  up  now.  If  this  legislation  is  not 
equitable,  if  It  does  not  establish  fair- 
ness for  all  parties  in  the  construction 
Industry.-  then  we  cannot  in  good  con- 
science enact  it  into  law,  regardless  of 
what  the  political  pressures  may  be  and 
regardless — I  speak  in  all  candor  when 
I  say  this — of  any  obligation  that  any 
Senator  may  feel  in  terms  of  past,  pres- 
ent', or  future  political  support  from  spe- 
cial Interest  groups.  The  higher  principle 
of  Justice  must  take  precedence  over  all 
other  considerations.  This  is  the  guide- 
line that  I  have  endeavored  to  follow, 
and  I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  it  is  the  proper  guideline 
for  the  Senate  as  a  body.  Our  Constitu- 
tion demands  no  less. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  question  of 
equity  as  It  applies  to  tills  legislation,  we 
first  encounter  the  problem  of  whether 
the  building  trade  unions  possess  the 
same  rls^ts  as  those  of  other  union 
members.  If  they  do  not,  then  we  are 
obliged  to  correct  this  situation.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  building 
trade  unions  already  enjoy  the  same 
rights  as  other  unions.  Indeed,  it  could 
be  argued  that  they  are  already  In  an 
advantageous  position. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  8(f) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  for  example,  the 
oonstruction  imlons  have  the  ri^t  to 
enter  Into  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment with  a  contracUK'  without  an  elec- 
tion and  befOTe  any  worimien  are  hired 


and  even  though  a  majority  of  employees 
prefer  no  union.  They  also  have  the  right 
to  require  In  the  agreement  that  all 
workers  Join  the  imlon  within  7  dasrs  or 
be  fired,  and  they  have  the  right  to  re- 
quire in  the  contract  that  the  employer 
notify  the  union  o^Job  openings. 

Section  8(f)  further  stipulates  that 
construction  unions  be  given  opportunity 
to  refer  qualified  job  seekers  to  the  em- 
ployer, have  the  contract  specify  min- 
imum training  or  experience  qualifica- 
tions, and  set  out  seniority  rights  on  the 
basis  of  length  of  service  with  the  em- 
ployer, in  the  Industry  or  in  the  particu- 
lar geographical  area. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  section  8(e) 
of  the  act  contains  a  provision  which 
allows  construction  imlons  to  make  hot 
cargo  agreements  with  respect  to  woric 
customarily  done  by  them  at  the  con- 
struction site. 

I  submit  that  these  are  substantial 
special  privileges.  Yet,  industrial  unions 
have  none  of  them. 

Additional  special  privileges  conferred 
upon  the  construction  imlons  as  a  result 
of  established  practices  Include  better 
hospitalization  and  pension  plans  and 
double  overtime  pay  for  building  con- 
struction exceeding  8  hours  per  day  or 
40  hours  per  week  or  for  labor  performed 
during  holidays. 

Furthermore,  the  construction  or  craft 
union  employee  can  continue  to  work  at 
his  trade  while  he  is  on  strike.  He  may 
work  at  another  site  while  his  original 
site  is  on  strike.  The  industrial  worker 
seldom  has  such  an  option. 

Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  construc- 
tion union  employees  already  enjoy 
higher  hourly  and  annual  wages  than 
their  industrial  counterparts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
statistics  concerning  union  wage  rates 
which  were  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  to  show  the  present  wage  scale 
of  the  craft  or  construction  unions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statis- 
tics were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

Table  1.»  Union  Wage  Rates  (Second 

Quarter,  1975) 
Tra^  Hourly  average 

All  tradee : $8.91 

BrlcUayers .,_ "". 

BuUdlng  Laborers IIIIIIIII 

Carpenters  

Electricians   IIIII"! 

Painters  ." 1-11~,Z. 

Plasterers  "'""" 

Plumbers  " 


9.80 

7.01 

9.aa 

9.69 

8. 79 

8.8« 

9.91 

*Source:  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics 


TABLE  2 

ITh«  Irt  2  columns  identify  the  craft,  the  percentage  of  workers 
in  the  cr»ft  working  at  least  40  weeks  per  year,  and  the  annual 
wage  based  on  40  weeks  x  37  hr  worked  each  week  x  1975 
2d  quarter  hourly  wage  rate.  The  3d  column  ihows  the  per- 
centage of  workers  within  the  craft  working  50  to  52  weeks 
per  year  and  the  last  column  shows  the  annual  wages  based 
o«  52  weeks  x  37  hr  x  1975  2d  quarter  hourly  wace  ratal 


I  quarter  hourly  wage  rate) 


At  least 
40  weeks 
(percent) 


Annual 
wage 
at  40 

weeks 


At  least 

SO  to  52 

weeks 

(percent) 


Annual 
wage 
at  52 

weeks 


*"  >»'j«»- --.    $13.315 $17,310 

^nwrtan 2       "'S^  W        17  739 

DectrWana M       14.341  70        11^643 


At  least 
40  weeks 
(percent) 


Annual 
wage 
at  40 


Atlaest 

50  to  52 

weeks 

(percent) 


Annual 
wage 

at  52 

weeks 


Bricklayers. 

Painters 

Plasterers... 
Plumbers... 
Laborers 


68 

14,060 

30 

68 

13.009 

41 

72 

13,112 

32 

83 

14.666 

61 

59 

10,374 

33 

18.271 
16.911 
17,046 
19,066 
13,487 


Source:  The  percent  figure  is  based  on  a  study  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census  1960  and  published  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  1970.  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  is 
based  on  figures  released  by  the  Commerce  Department,  1975 
and  is  an  average  over  the  past  b  yr. 


TABLE  3.— ANNUAL  WAGE  AND  FRINGE  BENEFITS 


Annual  wage 

and  fringe  at 

40  weeks 


Annual  wage 

and  fringe  at 

52  weeks 


All  trades... 
Bricklayers. 

Laborers 

Carpenters.. 
Electricians. 

Painters 

Plasterers... 
Plumbers... 


}15, 599 
16,368 
12,446 
16,235 
16.590 
14.681 
15.318 
18,278 


$20,278 


Contract    constructton 
shop  and  union): 
52  weeks  at  37  hr/weekX 

$7.34/hr=$14, 122. 
40  weeks  at  37  hr/weekX 
$7.34/hr=>$10.863. 


WAGES 
(open    Versus  manufacturing: 


52  weeks  at  39.5  hr/week 

X»4.82 -$9,900. 
40  weeks  at  39.5  hr/week 

XK82-$7.615. 


Source:  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  If  the  com- 
mon situs  picketing  bill  Is  called  up  by 
the  Senate  and  if  it  is  passed,  the  con- 
struction unions  will  have  the  follow- 
ing additional  rights,  rights  which  the 
industrial  unions  do  not  possess. 

*f^rst,  they  will  have  the  right  to  picket 
employers  with  whom  they  have  no  dis- 
pute, in  order  to  force  an  employer  dis- 
agreeable to  them  ofT  tiie  site. 

Second,  they  will  have  the  right  to 
picket  industrial  plants  and  large  con- 
struction sites,  to  Induce  total  work  stop- 
page on  them,  in  response  to  a  dispute 
of  a  single  union  with  a  single  contractor 
at  an  Isolated  construction  workplace. 

Third,  they  will  have  the  right  to  im- 
pose economic  penalties  on  irmocent  em- 
ployers and  employees  who  have  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  grievance  that  pre- 
cipitated the  picket  line. 

Fourth,  if  this  common  situs  picketing 
bill  is  called  up  and  if  it  is  enacted  by  the 
Senate,  they  will  have  the  right  to  im- 
pose unwarranted  penalties  on  innocent 
employers  and  fellow  employees  without 
any  llabUlty  whatsoever  to  recompense 
them  for  their  losses. 

Fifth,  they  will  have  the  right  to  co- 
erce employees  to  join  unions  in  order  to 
work  in  construction  in  their  own  home 
areas.  Gone  will  be  the  right  of  a  work- 
er to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  wants 
to  Join  a  union  or  decline  to  join  a  union. 

And  sixth,  they  will  have  the  right  to 
dictate  the  selection  of  subcontractors 
on  construction  sites  and  the  right  to 
Induce  total  work  site  stoppages  in  order 
to  halt  the  use  of  fabricated  products  on 
the  site. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  entitled 
"Equal  Treatment  of  C^raft  and  Indus- 
trial Workers."  ignores  these  consldera- 
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tlons  sind  Insists  there  are  no  innocent 
employers  or  employees  on  a  construction 
site,  because  the  general  contractors  and 
subcontractors  are  Involved  in  a  joint  en- 
terprise as  Joint  venturers.  According  to 
the  committee's  report: 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  treat 
the  general  contractor  and  the  subcontractor 
who  are  engaged  at  a  construction  site  as  a 
single  person  for  purposes  of  the  secondary 
boycott  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

This  approach  reflects  the  economic  reali- 
ties in  the  building  and  construction  Industry 
because  the  contractor  and  his  subcontrac- 
tors are  engaged  in  a  common  venture  .  .  . 
Employers  are  engaged  as  joint  ventiirers 
when  the  work  each  contracts  to  perform  Is 
related  to  the  work  contracted  for  by  the 
other  as  part  of  an  Integrated  building 
structure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  grasp 
the  peculiar  resusonlng  that  has  produced 
these  conclusions  emerging  from  the 
Committee.  A  Joint  enterprise  has  been 
legally  defined  as — 

An  enterprise  participated  In  by  associates 
acting  together.  There  must  be  a  commun- 
ity of  Interests  in  the  objects  or  purposes  of 
the  undertaJ^lng,  and  an  equal  right  to  di- 
rect and  govern  the  movements  and  conduct 
of  each  other  with  respect  thereto;  each  must 
have  some  voice  and  right  to  be  heard  In  Its 
control  or  management. 

Important  elements  of  a  joint  venture, 
then,  would  be  the  sharing  of  profits  and 
losses,  and  the  use  of  a  single  tax  num- 
ber. On  a  construction  project,  however, 
the  general  contractor  and  subcon- 
tractor do  not  have  an  equal  right  to  di- 
rect and  govern  the  movements  and  con- 
duct of  each  other,  they  do  not  share 
profits  and  losses,  they  do  not  use  a  single 
tax  number,  and  the  subcontractors  do 
not  have  a  voice  or  the  right  to  be  heard 
in  the  control  or  management  of  the 
project.  Nor  does  one  subcontractor  have 
any  cc-ntrol  over  the  practices  of  another. 
Not  even  the  general  contractor  has  a 
voice  in  determining  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  various  subcontractors 
that  are  coming  to  and  from  the  con- 
struction site. 

And  yet  the  common  situs  picketing 
bill  assumes  that  each  should  be  held 
responsible  for  labor  disagreements  that 
are  totally  beyond  their  control,  and  that 
all  should  suffer  the  results  of  a  labor 
dispute  which  is  totally  unrelated  to  their 
individual  practices.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  Mr.  President,  can  a  build- 
ing construction  site  be  deemed  a  joint 
venture. 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusion  is  un- 
avoidable that  the  common  situs  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  equal  treatment 
of  craft  and  industrial  workers.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  craft  workers  already  enjoy 
many  advantages  that  they  do  not  share 
with  industrial  workers.  They  are  sdready 
more  than  equal  to  Industrial  workers  in 
many  respects.  The  common  situs  picket- 
ing bill  will  simply  increase  these  ad- 
vantages further,  creating  a  more  lop- 
sided situation  than  we  already  have. 

What  is  more,  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  attempt  to  get  around  Its  dis- 
criminatory features  by  falsely  lumping 


together  all  of  the  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors into  a  so-called  joint  venture, 
when  in  fact  the  bill  clearly  discrimi- 
nates against  Innocent  employers  and 
employees,  who  are  penalized  in  a  com- 
mon situs  strike  that  actually  Involves 
other  parties.  The  bill  punishes  everyone 
on  a  construction  site  through  guilt  by 
association — an  association  that  is  really 
no  association  at  all. 

In  short,  the  legislation  files  in  the  face 
of  established  principles  of  justice  and 
fairness  that  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
labor  legislation  we  have  developed  over 
the  years.  On  these  grounds  alone,  the 
common  situs,  picketing  bill  should  be 
rejected. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  bring  up  the  common 
situs  picketing  bill  at  this  time.  I  reiterate 
my  fervent  hope  that  on  tomorrow,  the 
cloture  motion  will  be  defeated.  The 
urgency  of  far  more  Important  legisla- 
tion is  self-evident.  What  is  more,  we 
need  to  look  at  all  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  status  of  the  building  construc- 
tion Industry  before  we  leap  Into  a  fioor 
debate  on  this  measure. 

Furthermore,  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  has  just  reviewed 
for  the  few  Senators  present  the  heavy 
schedule  confronting  the  Senate  between 
now  and  the  hoped-for  adjournment  on 
December  12.  I  truly  hope  that  the 
measure  will  not  be  called  up.  And,  of 
course,  I  hope  that,  if  it  is,  it  will  be 
defeated,  because  it  is  going  to  consume 
a  great  deal  of  the  Senate's  time,  time 
which  could  be  far  better  spent  on  more 
equitable  and  necessary  legislation. 

So,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
feels  that  we  would  be  well  advised  to 
place  the  common  situs  picketing  bill 
into  the  background  and  bring  it  up  only 
when  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  deal 
with  more  Important  legislation.  So  far 
as  common  situs  picketing  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  an  immediate  problem. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  union  leaders 
have  been  pushing  for  this  legislation 
since  1949.  They  have  done  pretty  well 
without  it.  I  think  this  is  a  poor  time 
to  consume  the  energy  and  the  time  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  an  Immediate 
problem.  It  is  an  exceedingly  complex 
one.  and  all  Members  should  be  given 
ample  time  to  study  carefully  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  before  debating  upon 
its  merits. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  condition  that  I 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy)  .  Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
condition  that  under  circumstances  sh>ll 
I  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 


from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  3rielding  to  me  for  purposes 
of  this  presentation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  we  are 
now  proposing  to  consider  is  H.R.  5900. 

Stripped  of  all  fancy  verbiage  and  of 
all  fancy  wrappings,  the  issue  the  Sen- 
ate must  face  is  this.  Is  it  right,  is  it  in 
the  public  interest,  to  give  building 
trades  unions  a  powerful  new  economic 
weapon — a  special  license  to  boycott 
neutral  third  parties  at  construction 
sites. 

Clearly,  and  emphatically,  the  Sen- 
ate's answer  should  be  "No." 

We  are  told,  Mr.  President,  that  HJl. 
5900  is  the  common  situs  bill — and  that 
is  a  correct,  literal  description.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  disarming  and  an  almost  re- 
assuring sound  to  the  very  words.  Those 
who  have  some  memory  of  high  school 
Latin  can  recall  that  the  word  "situs" 
means  simply  a  place,  a  location.  To 
those  of  us  who  do  not  remember  high 
school  Latin,  the  word  does  not  mean 
much  at  all.  But  even  so,  "common  situs" 
somehow  sounds  learned,  perhaps  even  a 
bit  lofty.  Certainly  it  does  not  sound 
sinister,  unfair,  dangerous.  Yet,  it  is  all  of 
these. 

This  easy  reference  to  "common  situs" 
does  not  automatically  call  to  mind  grim 
visions  of  the  outlawed  secondary  boy- 
cott— of  picket  line  violence — of  small 
businesses  forced  into  bankruptcy — of 
employees  forced  to  join  unions  they  do 
'not  want,  just  to  keep  their  jobs — and  of 
restrictive  work  practices  that  will  esca- 
late even  further  the  already  astronom- 
ical costs  of  commercial  construction  all 
over  America. 

Regrettably,  Mr.  President,  these  are 
the  repressive  elements  generated  by  this 
plain-looking  and  harmless-sounding 
piece  of  legislation.  These  are  the  activ- 
ities that  will  follow  if  this  bill  becomes 
law. 

There  must  be  no  mistaking  the  nature 
and  Impact  of  H.R.  5900,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  dangerous  and  unfair  legislation, 
contrarv  to  the  national  Interest.  It  is  a 
special  license  to  a  privileged  and  chosen 
few,  a  Ucense  to  boycott,  pure  and  simple. 
It  Is  an  uncalled-for  grant  of  privilege 
and  immunity  to  a  small  group  of  union 
leaders — at  the  expense  of  employers 
and  employees  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  of  the  publlc-at-large. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  voted  against  the  companion  bill  in 
committee,  which  is  S.  1479.  and  my  dis- 
senting views  on  S.  1479  are  set  out  In  the 
committee  report.  In  those  views,  which 
I  hope  all  Senators  will  read.  I  included 
a  few  statistics  on  earnings  over  the  last 
10  vears.  I  did  this  to  emphasize  the  re- 
sults of  the  alreswlv  great  bargaining 
power  of  construction  workers — com- 
pared to  wage  results  achieved  by  those 
in  manufacturing.  I  also  cited  some  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  that  bear  upon 
this  bill.  I  did  that  because  I  wanted  to 
refute  the  proponents'  claim  that  H.R. 
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5900  merely  provides  what  they  call 
"equal  treatment"  between  workers  In 
construction  and  workers  In  manufac- 
turing. 

Other  Senators  who  Join  me  in  oppos- 
ing this  legislation  will,  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
President,  discuss  fully  those  and  related 
Judicial  decisions.  I  am  sure  too  they  will 
present  and  discuss  facts  and  figures  to 
show  that  H.R.  5900  is  the  means,  not  by 
which  equal  treatment  is  achieved,  but 
rather  the  means,  by  which  a  few  con- 
struction unions  will  get  an  even  greater 
advantage  over  others  than  they  now 
enjoy. 

Since  other  Senators  will  discuss  these 
and  other  points  in  opposition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  confine  my  remarks  at  this 
time  to  a  general  description — perhaps 
I  should  call  it  a  layman's  description— 
of  the  broad  issue  presented  by  this  com- 
mon situs  bill. 

We  need  In  this  debate  a  direct  and 
straightforward  description  of  the  im- 
pact of  HJ%.  5900,  Mr.  President.  Too 
much  of  the  advocacy  for  the  bill  is 
clouded  in  semantics  and  in  a  kind  of 
legalese  that  unfortunately  obscures  its 
real  impact  and  purpose.  In  fact,  as  I 
read  and  reread  the  majority  views  in 
the  first  29  pages  of  the  committee  re- 
port, I  have  the  sense  of  being  smoth- 
ered by  an  Involved  and  highly  techni- 
cal dissertation  written  by  one  labor 
lawyer  for  the  edification  only  of  an- 
other labor  lawyer.  Believe  me,  for  one 
who  is  not  fully  familiar  with  labor  law 
It  can  be  most  confusing.  Now,  I  am 
among  the  first  to  applaud  legitimate 
scholarship,  and  I  value  highly  the  skill- 
ful tMjpllcatlon  of  research  and  writing 
talraits.  But  I  must  say,  Mr.  President, 
as  I  worked  my  way  several  times 
through  these  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  I  looked  in  vain  there  for  bome  sim- 
ple declarative  statement  as  to  what  this 
bill  is  really  up  to.  Other  Senators,  I 
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are  unable  to  get  either  by  persuasion  or 
by  the  merits  of  their  case. 

I  said  the  boycott  has  an  Interesting 
history  and  it  certainly  does.  We  cannot 
view  the  legislation  now  before  us — this 
imlon  boycott  legislation — in  clear  per- 
spective, unless  we  check  the  major  mile- 
stones of  boycott  history  in  labor  union 
affairs  In  this  country. 

Fifty-four  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  Duplex-Deerlng  case 
(354  U.S.  443).  That  case  held,  in  es- 
sence, that  it  was  a  restraint  of  trade 
that  violated  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
when  a  union  imposed  a  secondary  boy- 
cott on  an  employer.  Here,  I  would  again 
remind  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  bill  before  us  is  a  bill  to  legalize  just 
such  secondary  boycotts.  The  word  "sec- 
ondary" is  important  because  we  are 
asked  in  this  bill  to  give  building  trades 
unions  the  power  to  use  economic  force 
to  coerce  an  employer  with  whom  those 
unions  have  no  business  relationship,  no 
contractual  relationship.  If  they  had  a 
contract,  that  employer  would  be  pri- 
mary— not  secondary. 

The  rules  are,  of  course,  different 
where  a  union  has  a  dispute  with  a  pri- 
mary employer.  But  we  are  not  talking 
about  that.  H.R.  5900  is  not  talking  about 
that.  We  are  talking  here  about  the  fate 
of  an  employer  and  his  employees  who 
have  no  contract,  no  relationship  with 
the  union — who  are  removed,  who  are 
separated,  who,  as  the  law  puts  it,  are 
secondary  to  whatever  dispute  the  union 
may  have. 

An  understanding  of  the  predicament 
of  people  who  do  not  have  a  direct,  pri- 
mary relationship  with  the  union  is  most 
important,  Mr.  President.  It  is  the  key 
to  knowing  and  understanding  what  is 
wrong  when  this  bill  asks  us  to  give  a 
few  imlon  leaders  a  special  license  to  en- 
gage in  secondary  boycotting 
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have  instead  twice  written  into  law  clear 
and  emphatic  prohibitions  against  than. 

But  back  to  the  historical  sequence. 
After  Duplex-Deerlng  the  next  major  en- 
actment was  the  1932  Norris-LaOuardla 
Act.  In  practical  effect,  that  act  ex- 
empted unions  from  the  antitruBt  laws 
and,  of  course,  from  any  ban  in  those 
laws  against  secondary  boycotting.  The 
Supreme  Court's  1941  Hutcheson  case 
(312  U.S.  219) ,  and  Its  1945  Allen-Brad- 
ley (325  U.S.  797)  and  Hunt-Cromboch 
(325  U.S.  821)  cases  held  that  Norrls- 
LaGuardla  conferred  upon  imions  a  vir- 
tual total  immiuiity  from  antitrust 
restraints. 

At  that  point  in  history,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  probably  was  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  this  country  and  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  labor  imlons  that  they 
be  granted  that  kind  of  latitude  because 
at  that  time  in  the  area  of  Interest  of 
Industry  negotiation  there  was  a  terri- 
ble imbalance  between  the  strength  of 
management,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
weakness  of  labor  on  the  other. 

Now,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  suggesting  here  that  antitrust  stat- 
utes be  applied  to  unions.  I  do  suggest, 
however,  that  we  should  all  look  most 
carefully  at  the  inevitable  consequences 
when  unchecked  power  to  abuse  the 
rights  of  others  is  conferred  on  any 
group  in  our  society.  As  all  restraints- 
including  restraints  on  boycotting — dis- 
appeared under  the  cases  I  cite  here.  It 
becomes  obvious  that  a  totally  xmac- 
ceptable  condition  then  set  in. 

In  Himt-Cromboch  Mr.  Justice  Jack- 
son— one  of  four  dissenting  Justices- 
put  it  rather  well.  He  said  a  union  would 
now  be  able  to deny  participa- 
tion in  the  economic  world  to  an  employer 
simply  because  the  union  dislikes  him." 

Those  were  prophetic  words  uttered 
in   the  Supreme  Court  30   years   ago. 


of  imderstanding  of  what  we  are  work- 
ing on,  I  will  review  as  simply  and  di- 
rectly as  I  know  how  the  essentials  of 
the  issue  before  us. 

The  basic  issue — and  we  must  never 
forget  this  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  in  this  body— is  the  boycott,  and 
the  boycott  has  an  interesting  history. 
The  very  word  connotes  an  effort  to 
force  a  person  to  do  something  he  does 
not  want  to  do.  something  the  law  does 
not  require  him  to  do.  The  dictionary 
tells  us  ttiat  In  labor  union  affairs  a 
boycott  is  "to  engage  in  a  concerted 
refusal  In  order  to  force,  and  so  forth." 

Force,  coercion— these  are  what  this 
legislation  permits  and  approves.  And  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  repugnant  to 
our  American  heritage,  nothing  more  re- 
pugnant to  the  1,000-year  history  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Jurisprudence,  than  to  con- 
done force  or  coercion  l^  one  person 
against  another.  But  regretfully  I  have 
to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely 
what  we  are  up  against  here.  We  are 
asked  in  this  bill  to  give  to  a  few  union 
leaders  a  license  to  use  the  heavy  weapon 
of  boycott  to  compel  from  others  the  kind 
of  business  arrangements  those  unions 
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been  fascinated  to  watch  the  advocates 
of  union  Ixjycotting — as  they  urge  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  5900 — zlg  and  zag  their 
way  around  history's  obstacles  as  they 
try  to  convince  us  that  two  of  the  most 
respected  figures  in  American  political 
history,  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taf t 
of  Ohio  and  the  late  "President  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower,  really  did- in  spite  of 
evenrthing — endorse  the  very  boycotts 
that  are  sought  to  be  licensed  under  this 
bill. 

These  special  pleaders  for  special  In- 
terests overlook:  First,  in  1947  the  late 
great  Senator  Taft  made  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  good  secondary  boycott,  and  second, 
the  late  President,  speaking  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  behalf  of  labor  reform 
legislation  in  1959,  said  he  wanted  the 
secondary  boycott  stopped.  He  added,  in 
these  words,  "So  does  America." 

President  Eisenhower  was  absolutely 
right.  The  late  Senator  Taft  was  also 
right.  But  so  also  were  all  those  Con- 
gresses right — ^Democrat  and  Republi- 
can alike— who.  through  nearly  30  years 
of  history  have  not  only  refused  to  grant 
special  boycott  license  to  any  union,  but 


economic  world  just  because  you  do  not 
like  him. 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  H.R.  5900 
will  do.  It  takes  us  back  those  30  years, 
and  more.  It  gives  to  a  few  union  leaders 
the  power  to  "deny  participation  in  the 
economic  world"  to  those  they  do  not 
like — employers  and  employees  Included. 

With  those  Supreme  Court  decisions 
under  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  very 
much  in  mind.  Congress  in  1947  passed 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

At  that  time,  there  was  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  this  country  in  connection  with 
the  abuse  of  the  power  of  secondary  boy- 
cott which  had  occurred  since  the  pro- 
duction and  enactment  of  the  original 
Wagner  Act  which  caused  this  Congress 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  simple  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  over  that  period 
of  time  the  grant  of  powers  to  the 
unions  had  been  so  abused  as  to  cause 
disastrous  consequences  in  the  economic 
and  political  world  of  this  country. 

Taft-Hartley  was  the  first  set  of 
amendments  to  the  1935  Wagner  Act. 
As  we  all  know,  the  Wagner  Act,  re- 
garded as  labor's  "Magna  Carta,"  did 
not  restrain  any  union  conduct. 

When  we  read  that  act,  when  we  read 
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that  legislation,  it  literally  gave  the 
unions  of  this  country,  perhaps  with 
some  Justification,  a  blarik  check  to  con- 
duct their  business. 

As  Senators  will  remember,  it  defined 
various  unfair  labor  practices  by  em- 
ployers against  unions.  And  it  did,  of 
course,  protect  the  rights  of  employees 
voluntarily  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively with  their  employers.  That  1947 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  reflected  so 
strongly  the  work  and  the  intellect  of 
the  late  great  Senator  Taft  from  Ohio, 
amended  the  Wagner  Act  by  providing 
for  the  first  time  that  certain  labor 
union  activity  would  be  prohibited  by 
law. 

So  this  Congress  at  that  time  applied 
very  needed  brakes  to  the  labor  effort 
in  these  areas  and  among  those  prohib- 
ited activities.  This  was  the  principal 
source  of  discussion  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress here,  through  the  committees  and 
on  the  floor,  among  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  that  legislation. 

The  prohibited  activity  which  finally 
came  forward  from  that  legislation  was 
then  nothing  other  than  secondary  boy- 
cott, which  once  again  rears  Its  U8^ 
head  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Section  8(b)  (4)  of  Taft-Hartley  made 
it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  "labor 
organization  or  its  agents"  to  Impose  a 
secondary  boycott.  Primary  strikes  or 
primary  picketing  were  expressly  ex- 
cepted from  this  boycott  ban,  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  ban  applied  only  to  sec- 
ondary activity,  the  kind  of  activity  that 
this  piece  of  legislation  now  asks  us  to 
validate  for  a  few  specially  chosen  imlon 
leaders  in  this  coimtry.  And  I  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  Senators  in  this  Chamber 
will  remember — as  this  present  debate 
goes  forward — that  the  late  Senator 
from  Ohio,  who  wrote  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,  suggested  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  good  secondary  boycott.  I  mention 
this  again  because  I  suspect  some  sup- 
porters of  H.R.  5900  will  still  try  to  con- 
vince us  that  were  Senator  Taft  alive 
today  he  woiUd  aidorse  the  speclsJ  sec- 
ondary boycott  license  provided  by 
H.R.  5900. 

In  my  judgment,  the  enactment  of  this 
piece  of  legislation  would  violate  every 
principle  that  Senator  Taft  had  in  pro- 
pounding and  eventually  pushing  to  suc- 
cessful conclusion  the  rights  and  pro- 
visions which  axe  set  forth  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

After  the  Taft-Hartley  amendments, 
there  was  a  period  of  several  years  when 
all  sides  were  probing  and  testing  and 
working  for  the  development  of  a  body 
of  administrative  and  Judicial  precedent 
under  the  new  statute.  There  was  a  need 
for  all  to  know  who  were  Involved  In  the 
fleld,  whether  they  were  in  labor,  man- 
agement or  in  the  consumer  area,  with 
some  precision  and  certainty.  Just  how 
the  Labor  Board  and  the  courts  would 
Interpret  and  apply  the  restraints  Con- 
gress had  written  Into  law. 

In  that  setting  one  case,  which  Is  key 
to  the  bill  now  before  us,  found  its  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court — and  this  is  the 
reason  why  this  bill  is  before  the  Con- 
gress, and  nobody  should  make  it  more 


complicated  than  it  is.  Iliat  is  the  cele- 
brated Denver  BuUding  Trades  case  (341 
n.S.  675).  That  case  arose  out  of  Denver 
involving  a  construction  dispute  In  which 
there  was  a  nonunion  contract.  It  eventu- 
ally ended  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  decision  was 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1951.  The  facts  are  described  in  the  ma- 
jority views  at  page  10.  and  they  are 
roughly  these: 

The  general  contractor  on  a  construction 
project  subcontracted  certain  electrical  work 
to  a  non-union  subcontractor  who  paid  Its 
workers  42  cents  an  hoiir  less  than  the  union 
scale.  When  the  non-union  electricians  re- 
ported to  work,  the  Denver  Building  Trades 
CouncU  picketed  the  entire  job  site,  and  the 
union  workers  employed  by  the  general  con- 
tractor honored  the  picket  line  by  refusing 
to  enter  the  project.  The  object  of  the  picket 
line  was  to  force  the  non-union  subcontractor 
off  the  job,  and  the  contractor  did  In  fact 
terminate  his  contract  with  the  electrical 
subcontractor. 

The  object  of  the  picket  line  was  to 
force  the  nonunion  subcontractor  off  the 
job,  and  the  contractor  did  in  fact  ter- 
minate his  subcontract  with  the  electri- 
cal subcontractor. 

I  hope  Senators  will  ponder  carefully 
that  final  sentence,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
a  startling  reference,  but  an  eminently 
correct  reference,  to  what  the  blU  now 
before  us  (S.  1479)  is  all  about.  Listen  to 
those  words  again: 

The  object  of  the  picket  line  was  to  force 
the  non-union  subcontractor  off  the 
job  .  .  .  the  contractor  did  In  fact  terminate 
his  contract  .  .  . 

To  force  him  off  the  job.  To  force 
termination  of  his  contract. 

Were  the  rights  of  the  nonunion  sub- 
contractor peacefully  to  do  business  vio- 
lated by  this  type  of  action?  Was  the 
right  of  the  employees  to  work  basically 
violated?  What  of  the  employer's  own 
investment  in  time,  money,  skill,  risk? 
What  of  the  investment  risk  of  those 
who  must  pay  for  the  building  to  be 
erected  there? 

The  answer  is,  Mr.  President — and 
HJl.  5900  gives  this  answer — in  the  judg- 
ment and  philosophy  of  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation, the  employees  of  the  subcon- 
tractor, if  he  is  not  union,  do  not  have 
any  rights.  Under  this  law,  their  rights 
can  be  completely  violated  and  the  bot- 
tom line  result,  despite  all  the  legalese 
we  are  going  to  hear  and  all  the  rhetoric 
in  this  Chamber,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  no 
longer  will  a  nonunion  contractor  ever  be 
on  a  union  job. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  what- 
ever rights  the  subcontractor  may  have 
had,  and  there  have  been  plenty  of  mixed 
jobs  in  this  country  throughout  this 
coimtry  in  many  of  these  areas,  those 
rights  are  going  to  be  washed  out. 

All  rights  give  way  to  the  grant  of 
special  privilege  S.  1479  confers  on  a 
chosen  few,  the  leaders  of  the  building 
trades  unions.  Those  union  leaders,  for 
their  own  ends,  will  be  given  the  power 
to  force  off  the  job  s(«neone  they  do  not 
like,  to  terminate  his  contract,  to — as 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson  put  it — deny  him 
participation  in  the  economic  world  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  him. 


Why  do  they  not  like  him?  Because  he 
has  committed  the  cardinal  sin  of  not 
belonging  to  a  labor  union. 

In  the  Denver  Building  Trades  case 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  prohibited  such  a  result. 
HJl.  5900  now  asks  us  to  rewrite  and 
reverse  that  part  of  Taft-Hartley. 

Essentially,  they  are  asking  us  to  le- 
galize secondary  boycott,  the  very  pro- 
vision which  was  struck  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and 
which  has  held  firm  for  these  last  sev- 
eral years. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Denver 
Building  Trades  that  contractors  and 
subcontractors  working  on  a  construc- 
tion site  are  separate,  Independent  en- 
terprises. 

As  Senator  Helms  indicated  In  his 
presentation,  with  great  detail,  the  es- 
sence of  that  case  and  the  essence  of  the 
problem  is  that  they  are  separate.  Inde- 
pendent enterprises.  We  all  know  that 
this  is  a  fact  of  life  in  the  construction 
Industry.  There  is  no  factual  basis  for 
any  claim  that  all  contractors  on  a  con- 
struction site  are  a  single  legal  entity.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  construction 
unions  themselves  recognize  this  by  ne- 
gotiating separately  with  each  contractor 
and  subcontractor. 

Set  back  as  they  were  In  1951  by  the 
law  and  by  the  courts,  the  building 
trades  unions  began  what  is  now  a  quar- 
ter-century effort  to  reverse  that  Denver 
Building  Trades  ruling.  Through  all  those 
years,  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
courts  have  seen  fit  to  order  any  such 
change. 

In  this  review,  Mr.  President,  we  meet 
next  the  claim  that  construction 
unions — as  a  result  of  the  1961  so-called 
General  Electric  "reserved  gate"  case — 
Electrical  Workers  v.  Labor  Board,  366 
U.S.  667 — are  denied  equal  treatment 
with  Industrial  workers. 

We  have  heard  discussions  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings  and  again  in  the  Cham- 
ber that  somehow  there  is  a  lack  of 
parity  at  the  present  time  between  those 
in  construction  and  those  in  the  indus- 
trial fleld. 

The  majority  report  contends — see 
page  12 — that  in  General  Electric  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  apply  the 
Denver  Building  Trades  rule  to  an  indus- 
trial site.  This  is  a  wholly  misconceived 
analysis.  The  majority  view  overlooks  a 
very  significant  difference  in  the  facts  of 
these  two  cases. 

In  General  Electric  an  independent 
contractor  was  hired  to  do  work  nor- 
mally done  by  General  Electric's  own 
employees,  who  were  then  on  strike. 
Picketing  against  this  independent  con- 
tractor was  allowed.  He  had  no  immu- 
nity from  picketing  just  because  his  peo- 
ple used  a  separate,  or  "reserved"  gate  to 
get  into  the  General  Electric  plant.  In 
Denver  Building  Trades  a  nonunion  sub- 
contractor was  doing  his  own  work  as  a 
separate.  Independent  entity  at  the  con- 
struction site.  Picketing  the  general  con- 
tractor was  forbidden  in  Denver  Build- 
ing Trades  because  he  had  no  control 
over  that  nonunion  subcontractor's  labor 
policies. 
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So  there  Is  no  conflict  between  the  two 
eases,  llie  facts  are  different,  and  my 
colleagues  should  know  that.  Both  cases 
affirm  the  unlm's  right  to  picket  any 
primary  employer  with  whom  it  has  a 
primary  dispute,  or  to  pldcet  anyone 
hired  to  do  the  same  work  as  employees 
on  strike.  Both  cases  deny  a  union  the 
rle^t  to  strike  an  Innocent  third  party 
to  a  dispute  ii^ose  employees  are  per- 
forming entirely  different  woiic. 

Moving  back  into  our  review  of  com- 
mtm  situs  history,  it  was  in  the  summer 
of  1959  when  Congress  passed  the  Lan- 
drum-Griflln  labor  reform  law.  Lan- 
drum-Oriffln  carries  various  provisions 
relating  to  union  finances  and  other 
matters  of  concern  to  imion  members  In 
their  relationships  within  their  unions- 
Internal  union  affairs  and  problems.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  those  here.  In 
addition,  however,  It  covered  secondary 
boycotting,  the  area  with  which  we  are 
very  much  concerned  here.  Congress  in 
1959  knew  all  about  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  case. 

It  was  a  hotly  controversial  issue  in 
the  labor-management  field.  Everj'one 
in  contracting,  everyone  in  the  unions, 
fully  knew  of  its  force  and  effect.  So 
Congress,  when  It  passed  the  Landnun- 
Orlflln  Act  here  in  1949  was  fully  aware 
<rf  the  Implications  of  the  decision. 

But  Congress  in  1959— and  we  should 
not  forget  this— chose  not  to  overrule 
that  case.  Instead  of  overruling  It,  as  the 
unions  asked.  Congress  In  Landrum- 
Oriflln  restated  and  strengthened  the 
very  Taft-Hartley  boycott  ban  that  gave 
rise  In  the  first  instance  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  Denver  Building 
Trades. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  mentioned  ear- 
lier, decided  the  General  Electric  re- 
served gate  case  in  1961.  2  years  after 
Congress,  in  Landrum-Oriflttn,  restated 
and  reinforced  the  law  against  second- 
ary boycotts.  When  the  Court  handed 
down  its  1961  General  Electric  decision, 
it  knew  all  about  Landrum-Griffln.  It 
also  knew  aH  about  its  own  1951  Denver 
Building  Trades  decision.  It  knew  very 
wdlthat  the  facts  in  the  two  cases  were 
different.  It  knew  very  well  that  the 
Oen«»l  Electric  ruling  did  not  set  up  a 
different,  preferential  rule  for  industrial 
WOTkers  agahist  construction  workers 
because  they  were  wholly  different  cases. 
It  knew  very  well  that  these  two  cases 
accord  both  groups  exactly  the  same 
treatment  under  the  law.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  might  take  our  own  Judicial 
notice  of  the  fact  that  our  Supreme 
Court— particularly  over  the  past  25 
years— ^has  not  been  noted  for  its  reti- 
cence, or  for  its  reluctance  to  speak  up 
If  Denver  Building  Trades  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  had  in  fact  set  up  any  in- 
equality of  treatment  between  construc- 
tton  and  industrial  workers,  the  first  to 
ten  us  so  would  have  been  the  Supreme 
Court — and  at  that  time. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  the  cases 
do  not  provide  unequal  treatment,  the 
Court  did  not  even  suggest  there  is  un- 
eoual  treatment;^  the  very  language  of 
the  rulings  shows  equal  treatment;  and 


the  so-called  inequality  1b  no  more  than  a 
transparent  effort  to  bootstrap  a  claim  of 
inequality  where  no  real  basis  exists  for 
such  a  claim.  This  is  part  of  what  I  had 
in  mind  earlier  when  I  said  the  majority 
views  in  the  committee  report  on  S.  1479 
seemed  so  much  a  discourse  by  one  labor 
lawyer  written  for  the  benefit  of  another 
labor  lawyer.  It  amounts  in  this  particu- 
lar area  to  an  excess  of  legalistic  fine 
tuning  and  hair  splitting  to  contrive  a 
hopefuUy  plausible  argument  where  the 
facts  and  the  Court's  rulings  combine  to 
show  that  no  such  argument  can  logically 
be  supported  at  all. 

The  construction  unions'  effort  to 
overturn  the  Denver  Building  Trades 
case  has  continued  unabated,  despite 
Landnun -Griffin  and  the  courts.  It  has 
finally  made  its  way  to  the  Senate  fioor 
today,  16  years  after  Landrum-Griffln,  14 
years  after  General  Electric,  and  24  years 
after  Denver  Building  Trades. 

No,  I  know  of  no  one,  Mr.  President,  in- 
cluding the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada, 
who  would  raise  even  the  slightest  ques- 
tion about  the  right  of  its  advocates  to 
pursue  this  issue,  to  keep  it  alive,  and  to 
bring  it  this  far  in  the  legislative  process 
if  they  can.  What  I  do  question — and 
question  most  vigorously,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—are the  wisdom,  the  rightness,  the 
fairness  of  S.  1479,  this  boycott  license 
bill  we  are  now  asked  to  approve. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  summarize 
these  remarks.  But  before  I  do  that,  I 
want  to  comment  very  brlefiy  on  one  ad- 
ditional and  significant  drawback  in  the 
legislation  now  before  us. 

I  spoke  at  the  outset  of  the  excessive 
costs  of  commercial  construction.  The 
Senate  needs  no  dociunentation  from  me 
to  know  that  wage  rates  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  are  among  the  highest,  if 
not  the  very  highest,  in  the  country.  The 
Senate  needs  no  dociunentation  from  me 
to  know  that  restrictive  work  practices 
engaged  in  by  building  and  construction 
trades  unions  have  contributed  in  no 
small  measiu%  to  the  dangerously  in- 
flated cost  conditons  now  plaguing  the 
construction  industry. 

A  young  couple  today  cannot  afford 
to  build  a  house,  and  the  principal  reason 
is  the  inflation  that  has  been  built  in  by 
the  restrictive  practices  of  the  building 
trades  unions  in  this  coimtry. 

How  tmwlse  it  is  then  for  this  Congress 
to  hand  a  small  group  of  building  trades 
unions  this  new  and  powerful  weapon. 
They  are  strong  enough  already,  but  now 
we  are  asked  again  to  grant  them  a  new 
and  powerful  weapon  by  which  repres- 
sive conditions  will  be  Imposed  to  com- 
pound and  intensity  the  problems  of  this 
already  beleaguered  industry. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  summarize  and  focus  a  few  of  the  key 
points  covered  in  these  remarks: 

First:  Advocates  of  S.  1479  claim  it  will 
assure  construction  workers  equal  treat- 
ment with  industrial  workers.  This  asser- 
tion does  not  hold  up  imder  scrutiny.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  their  treatment  is 
equal  now.  8.  1479  is  a  grant  of  special 
status  and  special  privilege  to  the  con- 
structkxi  unions.  And  I  do  not  care  how 
you  cut  it.  that  is  precisely  what  It  Is. 


Second:  Advocates  of  S.  1479  claim  it 
"*  •  •  overrules  administrative  and  ju- 
dicial case  law  that  misinterpreted— 
congressional — intent  for  nearly  25 
years."  This  is  at  best  a  very  odd  claim. 
It  has  several  defects,  one  a  particularly 
glaring  one.  It  avoids  the  fact  Congress 
Itself  looked  carefully— in  Landrum- 
Griffln — at  the  way  the  law  was  then  be- 
ing interpreted.  Congress  not  only  saw 
nothing  wrong  with  that  interpretation 
on  this  particular  issue,  it  restated  its 
agreement  with  that  Interpretation. 

Third:  Advocates  of  S.  1479  claim  a 
genersd  contractor  and  the  subcontrac- 
tors on  a  construction  job  are  a  "  ♦  •  • 
single,  coordinated  and  Integrated  eco- 
nomic enterprise  •  •  •  and  are  engaged 
in  a  "  •  •  •  common,  Joint  venture."  Talk 
about  making  a  horse  into  a  cow. 

Regrettably,  this  claim  does  not  accord 
with  the  facts.  The  record  Is  replete  with 
evidence  that  the  exact  opposite  is  the 
case. 

If  anyone  is  independent  in  this  world, 
it  is  the  independent  subcontractor  in 
the  building  industry. 

Contractors  and  subcontractors  are 
separate,  independent  legal  entities. 
Their  business  is  highly  competitive: 
their  financial  concerns  are  distinct  from 
each  other;  and  in  their  labor  relations 
and  labor  policies  they  are  Independent 
of  one  another. 

Fourth.  Advocates  of  S.  1479  claim  it 
will  make  certain  that  imder  the  bill 
nothing  can  be  done  which  is  "presently 
imlawful." 

Regrettably,  this  claim  does  not  ac- 
cord at  all  with  the  impact  this  bill  will 
have  in  the  19  right-to-work  States. 

I  happen  to  come  from  a  right-to-woik 
State,  the  State  of  Nevada.  This  legisla- 
tion has  come  before  our  voters  five 
times,  and  each  succeeding  time  right 
to  work  has  passed  with  greater  margins. 
The  proponents  of  this  bill  would  con- 
tend that  it  has  no  right-to-work  ram- 
ifications, when  the  bottom  line  is  that 
a  nonunion  subcontractor,  as  in  Denver 
Building  Trades,  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  qualify  on  a  imlon  job.  If  that  does 
not  have  right-to-work  ramifications,  I 
do  not  know  what  in  the  world  has.  A 
proclaimed  objective  of  S.  1479  is  to  force 
nonunion  contractors  and  nonunion  &aa- 
ployees  "off  the  job."  If  that  is  not  taking 
dead  aim  at  State  rlght-to-wotk  laws, 
then  I  do  not  know  what  the  English 
language  means. 

This  is  the  very  statement  made  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings:  "Here- 
after it  is  our  avowed  purpose  that  every 
union  Job  will  be  totally  union.  It  will 
mean  the  end  of  mixed  jobs  in  this  coim- 
try, where  you  have  a  union  contractor 
and  nonunion  subcontractors." 

From  the  day  this  legislation  passes, 
that  would  be  so.  The  testimony  before 
the  House  committee  indicated  that  that 
is  the  very  purpose  of  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

Fifth.  Advocates  of  S.  1479  claim  it 
will  "•  •  •  minimize  industrial  strife  at 

construction  sites This  claim  is 

so  outlandish  it  almost  achieves  a  note 
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of  hilarity.  But  the  setting  is  too  grim 
for  any  hilarily. 

Can  you  image  the  labor  peace  we  will 
have  at  these  construction  sites,  where 
we  have  union  and  nonunion  people 
working  together  imder  a  common  situs 
general  picketing  situation?  We  will 
have  more  labor  strife  in  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  than  we  have  had  for  years 
and  years.  This  bill  would  be  a  new 
coercive  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
building  trades  unions.  It  would  permit 
them  to  shut  down  job  sites  on  a  mass 
basis  in  an  Industry  with  a  notable  his- 
tory of  mass  picketing,  violence  to  per- 
sons, and  widespread  property  damage. 
It  just  strains  credulity  to  talk  of  all 
this  as  "minimizing"  strife  in  construc- 
tion. 

Sixth;  Advocates  of  S.  1479  claim  it 
will  permit  construction  unions  once 
again,  to  "•  *  •  force  the  nonunion 
contractor  off  the  job  *  •  •"  as  if  that 
were  good.  But  there  are  thousands  of 
union  contractors  in  this  country  today 
who  do  not  want  to  force  the  nonunion 
contractor  off  the  job.  because  they  have 
good  relationships,  and  because  it  is  very 
often  economically  feasible  to  retain 
that  nonunion  subcontractor  on  the  job. 

The  advocates,  in  stating  that  they 
did.  were  correct  In  their  bottom  line 
conclusion,  because  that  is  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation.  Force  and  coer- 
cion are  the  hallmarks  of  S.  1479.  Vic- 
tims of  this  force  and  coercion  include 
also  employees  of  that  nonunion  con- 
tractor. They  too.  under  S.  1479,  will  join 
their  employer  in  the  loss  of  the  right  of 
free  choice,  a  right  the  law  had  pre- 
viously assured  to  every  American. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  make 
this  statement  in  connection  with  those 
Senators  who  may  be  Inclined  to  be 
sympathetic  to  the  building  trades 
unions  as  such,  for  whatever  reason, 
political  or  otherwise:  It  is  my  judgment 
that  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  this 
measure  will  eventually  be  counterpro- 
ductive. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  building 
trade  unions  in  this  country  are  going 
to  be  hurt  by  this  piece  of  legislation  be- 
cause the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  the  more 
one  digs  into  the  figures  in  construction 
today  the  percentage  of  nonunion  open 
shop  contractors  Is  fast  on  the  rise. 

The  necessary  effect  of  this  legislation 
will  be,  as  I  said,  to  polarize  the  Industry. 
Either  the  Job  will  be  totally  imlon  or 
totally  nonunion.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  in  main  construction  particularly  if 
I  were  an  owner — and  I  have  been  an 
owner,  and  I  have  represented  owners — 
if  I  were  going  to  have  a  major  bit  of 
construction  work,  were  going  to  bid  that 
out.  and  had  the  prospect  of  common 
situs  picketing  if  I  went  union,  as  opposed 
to  going  to  an  open  shop  contractor,  I 
would  go  open  cdiop  and  not  take  the 
chances  or  risk  of  having  my  entire  Job 
shut  down  which  in  a  time  of  financial 
stress  could  be  extremely  restrictive  or 
repressive. 

So  far  as  the  unions  are  concerned.  I 
have  told  the  unions  in  my  State:  "This 
bill  is  bad  news  for  you.  It  is  going  to 
eventually  harm  you." 


So,  whatever  position  we  wish  to  take 
here,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  legislation,  what  Con- 
gress has  done,  what  the  NUIB  has  done, 
what  the  courts  have  done  and  how  the 
Industry  has  progressed  over  the  years, 
in  my  view,  from  every  standpoint  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  be  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  all  concerned. 

PKIVII.EGX    or   THX   rLOOR 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Al  Drlschler 
of  my  staff  be  given  fioor  privileges  dur- 
ing the  conduct  of  this  debate  and  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   CONSIDERED    AS    READ    UNDER    tLXJlX 
XXII 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  considering  the  unanimous  con- 
sent requests,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  amendment  No.  1058  be  considered 
as  read  for  purposes  of  rule  xxn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  wish  to  propose  another 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

PRIYXLEGE   OF   THE   TLOOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter,  of  the  minority  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
also  have  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during 
the  course  of  debate  and  during  the 
course  of  the  vote  upon  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previously  stated  and  agreed-to  condi- 
tions I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that,  and  I  shaU  be  brief  at  this 
time,  because  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  not  be  delayed  in  taking  up  H  Jl. 
5900. 

I  should  tell  our  colleagues  that  we 
have  on  the  calendar  four  measures  that 
come  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Two  are  Senate  bills. 
Two  are  bills  that  came  to  us  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  that  has  been  moved  here  to 
be  taken  up  is  HJl.  5900.  This  House 
bill  is  counterpart  to  the  subject  matter 
of  Senate  bill  1479,  a  blU  to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry  by  providing 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  indus- 
trial workers. 

When  we  reach  a  decision  on  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  HJl.  5900  as  the  business 
of  the  Senate,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  shall  offer  a  substitute  for  the  House- 
passed  bill,  which  iB  the  Senate  bill,  8. 
1479,  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  surprised  that  we 
are  being  prevented  from  taking  up  this 


measure.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  had  indicated  that  they  wished  to 
have  a  full  and  vigorous  debate  on  the 
measure. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  said  so  explicitly 
a  few  days  ago.  Addressing  the  Senate 
last  Wednesday,  he  said: 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  coUeagues  wUl  Join 
In  exploring  every  facet  of  tills  legislation 
when  It  Is  brought  to  the  floor  for  considera- 
tion. Whatever  the  fate  of  this  measure,  let 
It  be  said  that  we  approved  or  disapproved 
It  only  after  full,  free,  and  robust  debate. 

That  was  the  statement  on  Wednesday 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  On 
Thursday  he  objected  to  the  majority 
leader's  request  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  5900.  Up  to  this  mo- 
ment, the  Senate  is  still  not  considering 
the  bill;  It  Is  not  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  sense  a  contradiction 
here.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that 
the  bill  should  be  fully,  freely  and  robust- 
ly debated.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
being  prevented  from  debating  it  at  all 
by  the  procedures  that  have  the  earmark 
of  prolonged  debate,  and,  of  course,  there 
is  a  cloture  motion  that  was  necessitated 
because  of  this. 

Once  the  bill  is  before  us,  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  debate.  A  number 
of  amen^ents  have  been  introduced  to 
address  issues  which  the  bill's  opponents 
feel  most  strongly  about.  Other  amend- 
ments are  anticipated. 

Considering  the  degree  of  interest  and 
divergence  of  views,  we  can  expect  vigor- 
ous debate  of  the  bill  that  will  be  pre- 
sented, and  there  will  be  ample  time  be- 
fore final  passage. 

And  once  this  measure  is  disposed  of, 
many  of  the  Issues  will  be  explored  fur- 
ther when  we  take  up  one  of  the  other 
measures  that  is  on  the  calendar  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  S.  2305,  the  con- 
struction industry  collective  bargaining 
bill. 

I  would  also  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  only  a  few  Issues  Involved 
In  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
uibor  and  Public  Welfare.  They  can  be 
dealt  with  fully  without  unduly  extend- 
ing the  patience  or  monopolizing  the 
time  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  narrowly  drawn,  and  it  is 
sharply  focused.  It  iiertains  to  the  rights 
of  workers  in  the  construction  Industry 
and  the  construction  Industry  alone. 

It  makes  no  changes  In  the  funda- 
mental law  under  which  labor-manage- 
ment relations  are  conducted  in  this 
country.  It  merely  corrects  one  aberra- 
tion in  the  application  of  the  law. 

That  aberration  has  been  debated  for  a 
long  time,  some  25  to  26  years,  so  it  is  not 
as  if  we  are  strangers  to  this  consider- 
ation. 

From  1949  when  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  first  asserted  that  con- 
struction workers  could  not  picket  their 
Jobslte,  the  basic  Issue  in  this  bm  has 
been  under  debate. 

President  Truman  spoke  out  in  1950 
in  favor  of  legislation  to  correct  the 
NLRB  Interpretation  of  the  law.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  asked  Congress  for  this 
change  in  law  in  1954,  and  he  repeated 
his  request  in  1956  and  again  in  1959. 
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Secretaries  of  Labor  In  the  Kennedy, 
Johnson.  Mzon,  and  Ford  administra- 
tions have  an  testified  before  Congress 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Ooogress  has  addressed  tbe  issue  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  but  usually  in  the 
context  of  <Hnnibus  labor  legislation. 
Other  issues  deemed  more  pressing  at  the 
time  were  all  Intertwined  with  this  sim- 
ple and  straightforward  concern,  and  it 
was  lost  in  the  shuffle.  On  other  occa- 
sions, the  competing  interests  of  indus- 
trial unions  and  the  building  trades  could 
not  be  woriced  out  in  time  to  see  action 
by  Congress. 

AD  of  that  Is  behind  us,  and  the  time 
has  come  to  face  the  issue  of  fair  and 
equitable'  treatment  of  construction 
tradesmen.  The  issue  is  presented  to  the 
Senate  in  the  committee's  bill  without 
the  complications  of  other  proposed 
changes  in  labor-managonent  relations 
law.  Innovative  thlniring  has  produced 
new  safeguards  for  the  competing  in- 
terests of  industrial  employees. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready passed  similar  legislation  by  a  vote 
of  230  to  178.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
endorsed  the  bill.  President  Ford  has 
stated  he  will  sign  the  bill.- 

AD  of  the  pertinent  Institutions  for 
making  of  labor-management  policy 
have  made  their  decision.  It  is  time  for 
the  Senate  to  make  its  decision.  I  further 
believe  that  the  Senate  has  a  duty  to 
decide. 

TTie  question  is  not  only  one  of  unequal 
treatment  of  different  groups  within  a 
class  of  citizens.  It  is  also  a  question  of 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  establishing 
a  policy  by  enacting  a  statute  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Executive.  Through 
a  series  of  Judicial  and  quasijudlcial  de- 
cisions, that  policy  has  been  subjected 
to  conflicting  Interpretations.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  help  resolve  that 
conflict  in  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5900  should 
be  approved  promptly,  so  that  we  may 
begin  the  process  of  making  our  decision 
in  the  Senate. 

I  note  with  Interest  that  imder  a 
(pecial  order,  the  Senate  began  its  de- 
iberatlons  today  with  a  statement  by 
^e  Senator  from  Coimectlcut  That  was 
the  beginning  of  what  I  am  siu-e  wOl  be 
full,  fair,  complete,  comprehensive, 
and — to  use  the  words  of  oiu-  good  friend 
from  North  Carolina — robust  debate. 

A^  I  10(A  around  at  the  sponsors  of 
the  proposed  legislation  and  as  I  talk  to 
ny  colleagues.  I  know  that  it  will  be  a 
ull  and  knowledgeable  debate.  One  of 
he  participants  to  whose  contribution  I 
ook  forward  with  Interest  is  the  Sen- 
itor  flrom  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  ,  be- 
:ause  I  know  that  his  contributimi  will 
>e  thoughtful  and  helpful  to  the  Mem- 
Mrs. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  I  look  forward 
o  the  debate.  Let  us  get  to  It. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
lAKSEif).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
Jlzed. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
note,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  3:55  pjn. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  with- 
hold the  request. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  make 
some  remarks — without  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor— pertaining  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution that  was  submitted  by  seven  Sen- 
ators, and  passed,  pertaining  to  the 
Marine  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  one  of  the  Senators 
sponsoring  the  joint  resolution  commem- 
orating the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  This  is  occurring  at  a 
time  very  close  to  the  200th  anniversary 
of  this  country,  and  I  think  that  some 
of  the  questions  that  can  be  asked  about 
the  country  are  now  being  asked  also 
about  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

The  question  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  where  it  is  going  to  go. 
has  been  asked  many  times  before;  and 
in  the  past,  many  successful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  reduce  the  power  and  the 
scope  and  the  numbers  of  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines. I  think  that  in  every  case  after 
which  this  has  happened,  people  have 
regretted  the  fact  that  the  Marine  Corps 
had  been  reduced  in  its  effectiveness  to 
perform  missions  that  needed  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  best  interest  of  this 
country. 

An  article  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  by  Martin  Binkin  and  Jeffrey  Rec- 
ord dealing  with  the  Marine  Corps  raised 
some  questions  as  to  whether  the  Marine 
Corps  should  liave  an  aviation  division 
or  whether  Marines  who  in  recent  years 
have  been  trained  for  amphibious  war- 
fare really  are  needed  today  because 
most  of  their  efforts  have  been  in  sup- 
port of  the  Army. 

As  we  look  at  the  Marine  Corps  history, 
we  flnd  a  capability  of  rising  to  the 
heights  of  eflflciency  and  of  courage  that 
cannot  be  matched  elsewhere  in  military 
groups.  This  in  no  way  means  to  detract 
from  the  tremendous  capability  of  our 
services,  because  I  had  the  pleasure,  as  a 
Marine — as  I  always  put  it —  of  working 
for  the  Navy  and  being  part  of  the  cheap- 
est hired  help  the  Navy  had.  I  was  also 
attached  to  the  Army  and  found  very 
quickly  their  great  capability,  courage, 
and  devotion  to  service. 

However,  as  we  look  to  the  futiue,  we 
know  that  there  will  be  many  Instances 
in  warfare  in  which  abilities  will  be  re- 
quired that  will  tax  the  larger  services 
tremendously  to  perform  as  the  Marine 
Corps  could,  regardless  of  what  that 
specialization  might  be.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  Marines  can  rise  to 
the  occasion,  that  they  have  the  sphit 
that  no  other  military  organization  has. 
It  is  because  of  this  esprit  de  corps  of 


the  Marines,  their  size,  and  their  over- 
all ability  that  they  are  so  versatile  in 
the  mission  they  can  i)erform. 

So,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
mission  for  the  Marines  may  change  in 
the  future.  Just  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
that  is  no  reason  at  all  to  start  think- 
ing of  reducing  the  size  or  scope  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  I  know  that  there  are 
those  who  would  like  to  reduce  the  size 
of  our  military  forces,  period,  and  who 
perhaps  look  upon  the  Marines  as  a 
plum  that  they  can  pick  so  that  more 
money  can  be  spent  in  nonmilltary  pro- 
grams. But  to  do  this  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  a  strong  and  capable  U.S. 
mllltaty. 

As  people  continue  to  debate  the 
question  of  where  we  go  with  the 
Marines,  I  think  the  one  conclusion  that 
each  person  should  reach  is  that  if  we 
do  decide  to  reduce  in  any  way  the  size 
or  the  scope  of  the  Marine  Corps,  we 
definitely  will  be  reducing  the  size  and 
the  scope  and  the  capability  of  the  U.S. 
military  forces,  because  it  has  the  spe- 
cial, extra  capability  of  doing  the  jobs 
better  than  other  military  people. 

So  it  is  my  real  pleasure  to  be  a  part 
of  and  to  support  the  joint  resolution 
which  commemorates  the  U.S.  Marines, 
the  very  proud  fighting  outfit,  and  all 
Americans  share  In  that  pride. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3:55  P.M. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  3:55  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:08 
pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  until  3:55  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Dole)  . 


TIME  LIMITATTON  AGREEMENT— 
S.  RES.  265 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the  lead- 
ership on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  such  time  as 
Senate  Resolution  265,  a  resolution  to 
protect  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
trade  abroad,  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business,  there  is  a  limitation  for 
debate  thereon  of  not  to  exceed  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr.  RiBicoFT  and  Mr.  Curtis,  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  any  amendment 
of  30  minutes,  a  time  limitation  on  any 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order,  if  such  is  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  discussion,  of  20  minutes,  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  RES.  265 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  calendar  order  No. 
430,  Senate  Resolution  265,  a  resolution 
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to  protect  the  ability  of  the  United  States 

to  trade  abroad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  HJR.  9915  UNDER 
GENERAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  H  Jl.  9915, 
to  make  technical  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  to  re- 
lated provisions  of  title  18  and  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  now  at  the  desk, 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  and  second  time  and  placed  on  the 
Senate  calendar  of  business  under  Gen- 
eral Orders.  I  imderstand  this  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tliat  the  Senate  now  go  into  execu- 
tive session. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Curtis)  .  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 


TREATY  TO  LIMIT  ANTIBALLISTIC 

MISSILE    SYSTEMS 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  we  will  vote  in  a  few 
minutes  to  ratify  the  treaty  executed 
in  Moscow  on  July  3, 1974  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  limit  antiballlstic  missile  sys- 
tems and  this  vote  will  occur  without 
time  being  allocated  for  debate.  It  may 
well  be  that  an  antiballlstic  missile  sys- 
tem is  too  costly  and  too  ineffectual  at 
this  time  to  warrant  its  expansion.  I  also 
imderstand  that  in  a  prior  treaty  we  have 
already  agreed  to  limit  our  antiballlstic 
missiles  to  no  more  than  two  locations 
in  the  United  States  and  no  more  thsm 
two  in  the  Soviet  Union,  one  site  being 
the  national  capital  and  the  other  site 
being  the  deployment  area  for  ICBM 
silo  laimchers,  and  that  the  proposed 
treaty  will  reduce,  by  mutual  agreement, 
the  right  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  only  one  antiballlstic 
missile  site. 

In  the  event  oiu-  technology  remains 
the  same  as  it  is  today,  the  information 
available  indicates  that  it  would  not  be 
against  the  interest  of  our  country  to 
adopt  this  treaty.  However,  history  tells 
us  that  technology  changes  and  it  may 
well  be  that  sometime  in  the  future, 
whether  it  be  next  year  or  20  or  30  years 
from  now,  it  may  be  feasible  to  protect 
our  country  trom  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  through  the  use  of  some  type 
of  ABM  systems  possibly  not  known  at 
the  present  time.  To  me  it  is  untenable 
that,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  we  would  not 
protect  the  people  of  the  United  States  if 
the  resources  to  do  so  were  available  and 
we  were  confronted  with  an  atomic  at- 
tack. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  vote  "no"  on  the  treaty  this 


afternoon.  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
agreeing  to  it  and  the  possibility  of  great 
loss. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  SUB- 
MITTED ON  TREATY  ON  LIMITA- 
TION OF  ABM  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  More 
than  3  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Con- 
gress ratified  the  Treaty  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems.  I 
opposed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  at 
that  time,  and  in  my  view,  the  course  of 
events  since  then  have  justified  that 
view. 

The  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment ratified  by  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  offensive  weapons  has  failed  in 
its  most  widely  advertised  claim,  namely 
that  it  would  slow  the  arms  competition 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Rather  the  character  of  the  first 
round  SALT  accords  of  1972  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  en- 
hance its  quantitative  advantage 'S^ver 
the  United  States,  thereby  inweasing  the 
danger  Americsuis  face  from  Soviet  wea- 
pons rather  than  diminishing  it. 

When  the  Congress  ratified  the  accords 
in  1972,  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  4-to-l 
advantage  in  land-based  ICBM  payload 
capacity  or  "throw-weight,"  and  a  3-to-2 
advantage  in  the  niunber  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile launching  submarines  they  would  be 
permitted  to  deploy. 

Today,  3  years  later,  the  new  Soviet 
R.  It  D.  program  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Soviet  advantage  in  missile  payload 
capacity  to  grow  from  4-to-l  to  10-to-l 
if  the  United  States  does  not  deploy  a 
new  IC7BM,  an  event  which  seems  to  be 
unlikely  in  the  near  future.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  tested  five  new  IC^BM's  and 
two  submarlne-laimched  ballistic  mis- 
siles since  the  SALT  I  accords.  The  new 
missiles  have  onboard  digital  computers 
and  "biis-type"  vehicles  on  the  missiles 
to  permit  MIRV  warheads  to  be  deployed. 

It  appears  that  the  SALT  accords  have 
inhibited  us  from  developing  new  offen- 
sive systems  that  would  offset  the  Soviet 
buildup,  while  at  the  same  time  stopping 
us  from  deploying  a  high  quality  ABM 
system. 

It  is  too  easy  to  forget  that  the  United 
States  has  always  had  the  lead  in  ABM 
technology  in  all  areas  that  matter;  ra- 
dars, data  processing,  and  computers,  in- 
terceptor missiles,  warhead  detdgn  for 
defensive  S3rstems.  and  systems  integra- 
tion. 

Serious  advanced  work  on  this  tech- 
nology has  been  virtually  brought  to  a 
halt  by  this  ABM  treaty.  What  then  are 
we  left  with?  We  have  succeeded  in  ne- 
gotiating a  set  of  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments which  have  had  the  consequence 
of  enhancing  the  offensive  power  of  our 
adversary  while  stopping  us  from  build- 
ing defensive  weapons  which  could  re- 
duce the  niunber  of  Americans  who  could 
be  the  victims  of  the  advantages  guar- 
anteed the  Soviets  by  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreements. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  extensive 
record  of  Soviet  violations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  now  well  documentd  in  the  press. 
The  Soviets  have  conducted  over  60  il- 


legal experiments  with  their  antiaircraft 
missiles  in  an  ABM  mode  over  an  18- 
month  period.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Soviets  have  over  1,100  reloadable  SA-5 
high-altitude  surface-to-air  missile 
launchers  which,  if  upgraded  through 
the  clandestine  ABM  program  the  So- 
viets have  been  conducting,  could  present 
the  United  States  with  the  awesome 
problem  of  having  to  deal  with  not  only 
a  massive  offensive  threat  msmy  times 
larger  than  our  own,  but  also  a  large 
scale  defensive  capability  as  well. 

The  proposed  protocol  to  the  existing 
ABM  Treaty  simply  places  the  United 
States  in  greater  danger  from  its  Soviet 
adversary  by  placing  more  stringent  lim- 
itations on  the  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems without  in  any  way  mitigating  the 
tlu-eat  posed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  Soviet  strategic  forces.  What 
is  needed  is  not  more  stringent  controls 
on  ABM  deplosonent,  but  a  fundamental 
shift  in  the  strategy  of  the  United  States 
where  the  Government  will  provide  for 
the  common  defense  by  making  its  first 
priority  the  defense  of  noncombatants 
rather  than  maldng  citizens  the  hostage 
of  a  policy  whose  failure  would  necessar- 
ily result  in  millions  of  fatalities. 

THE    NONPBOLIFEEATION    THKATT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  issues  facing  the 
United  States — and  the  world  commu- 
nity— is  the  potential  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  aroimd  the  world.  With  the  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  nuclear  power  for 
electricity  generation,  the  problem  has 
been  compounded,  imtil,  today,  more 
than  20  nations  have  the  technical  ca- 
pability to  build  the  bomb. 

Last  May.  a  conference  to  review  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  was  held  in 
Geneva,  bringing  together  representa- 
tives of  72  nations  to  consider  the  work- 
ings of  this  important  treaty,  designed  to 
help  inhibit  the  spread  of  the  bomb.  I  was 
privileged  to  address  that  conference, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
and  have  spoken  on  the  results  of  the 
conference  since  then. 

Clearly,  far  more  has  to  be  done  if  we 
are  not  in  the  next  few  years  to  see  a 
"world  of  nuclear  powers,"  with  de- 
crease in  security  for  everyone.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  report  on  the 
NPT  Review  Conference,  by  Mr.  William 
Epstein,  and  published  by  the  Stanley 
Foundation.  Mr.  Epstein  is  a  Special 
Fellow  at  the  United  Nations  Institute 
for  Training  and  Research,  and  was  for 
many  years  Director  of  the  Disarmament 
Division  of  the  UJ^.  Secretariat.  He  is  an 
experienced  and  knowledgeable  commen- 
tator on  arms  control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RrntosFScnvx  oir  thi  NPT  Bzvxzw  Oohub- 

knck:  Pboposals  fob  thk  Futukx 

(By  WUllam  Epstein) 

cotrvnajio  thk  coktkmxmc* 

When  the  provlalons  of  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non -Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
(NPT)  were  being  negotiated  In  1987  aaA 
1&68,  the  non-nuclear  states  felt  that  tbsy 
were  being  asked  to  give  up  Important  els- 
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DMota  of  thair  aovcralgnty  by  tfgnlng  amy 
their  optton  to  go  nuclemr  and  by  accepting 
intamatloBal  aaf agoards  to  det«r  any  viola- 
tion of  thla  eommltmant.  Tham  speelflo  »«h 
oomente  ObUgaOons  took  effect  bninedlately 
ae  tba  Treaty  antand  into  foroa  for  tlieee 
■tataa.  On  tlM  other  band,  the  commltmanta 
nndartakan  by  tba  nuclear  pomes  aa  tbe 
qittf  pro  quo  were  merely  promlaea  by  them 
to  take  action  in  the  fotore— to  promote  the 
peaoafol  naea  of  nuclear  energy,  to  make  the 
benaflta  of  peaoafol  nuclear  exploalona 
(FIlBi)  aTallabla  under  a  apedal  Interna- 
ttoaial  regime,  to  bait  noelaar  we^xm  tast- 
ing and  rerena  the  nadear  arma  race  and. 
by  Ujr.  Security  Ooundl  Beedutlon  286.  to 
proTMs  aeuuilty  aaauranoaa  to  the  noo-nu- 
clear  partlea  to  the  IVeaty. 

No  proTlalan  vas  Included  In  the  Treaty 
for  creating  any  organ  or  body  to  Baptrrtm 
or  report  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
Tksaty.  TlM  International  Atomic  Knergy 
Agency  aafagnarda  were  a  means  of  varUying 
that  the  non-nuclear  partlea  were  living  up 
to  their  pledgee  not  to  go  nuclear,  tnit  tbe 
Treaty  oneitalned  no  means  of  verifying  tbat 
the  nuclear  partlea  were  abiding  by  thetr 
pledgee. 

In  order  to  provide  aome  means  of  check- 
ing up  on  how  the  nuclear  aUtes  were  liv- 
ing vp  to  their  pmmlaae.  and  to  give  them 
aome  leverage  In  this  respect,  the  non-nu- 
dear  states  insisted,  and  the  zroelear  statee 
retnctantly  agreed,  that  a  Bevlew  Confer- 
mce  eboold  be  held  five  years  after  the 
Treaty  entered  Into  foice.  The  conference 
was  "to  review  the  operation  of  thU  Treaty 
with  a  view  to  aaanrlng  that  tbe  puxpoeea 
of  the  Reamble  and  the  Frovlslaos  of  the 
Tnutf  are  being  reallaed."  While  the  text 
was  drafted  In  diplomatic  language,  ita  In- 
tent waa  dear — It  waa  to  enaure  tbat  the 
nudaar  powers  were  fnlflUlng  their  com- 
mttments. 

ainoe  the  Treaty  entered  Into  torce  on 
March  6.  1970.  the  Bevlew  Conference  was 
due  to  take  place  In  1975.  A  Preparatory 
Committee  was  set  up  and  It  was  agreed  tbat 
the  conference  would  take  place  In  Geneva 
for  four  we^s.  May  5-M.  197B.  As  the  con- 
fetmioe  was  to  be  a  mmnting  (^iiy  of  tj^ 
parties  to  the  Treaty  and  not  a  conference  cS 
aU  statee  or  of  U.  N.  Members,  the  nuclear 
stafeaa  and  aome  of  their  aUlea  uaed  this  as 
sn  artiHtlonal  argument  as  to  lAy  some  at  the 
important  dgnatory  sUtes  should  ratify  tbe 
Treaty  and  become  full  participants.  The 
Treaty  was  latlfled  Ute  In  April,  on  the  eve 
of  the  oonferenoe,  by  five  Kuratom  ooun- 
trlss"  West  Oannany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands. 
Bslgtum  and  Luxembourg — and  by  South 
Daring  the  conference  several  other 
oonnMes  bacams  parties  dther  by  ratlflca- 
ttoB  or  arrasifciu.  mrtudlng  Ubya.  No  doubt 
of  these  adherenoee  were  hastened  In 
to  facilitate  aome  pending  deala:  for 
.  .  Canada  was  In  the  procees  of  nego- 
tiating the  SBle  of  a  nuclear  reactor  to  Sooth 
Korea,  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  engsged 
in  semng  a  nuclear  reactor  and  aome  am- 
ventlcnal  arms  to  Libya.  Thus,  during  the 
Bevlew  Oonferenoe  the  number  of  partlea  to 
tbe  Tkeaty  roae  to  96. 

The  Bevlew  Conference  was  at  Oist  baited 
as  ths  most  Important  srms  oontrol  confer- 
ence since  World  Wsr  IL  Tbe  participants 
,  _  .  tbat  the  confsraoce  would  he^ 
■trengthen  the  NPT.  wlioaa  credlbUlty  waa 
badly  rtiaken  by  India's  nuclesr  eq;>loslon. 
Tbsy  furthsr  hoped  tt  would  he^t  persuade 
ne  of  the  naar-nudaar  countries  that  bad 
par  jolnsd  tbe  Tkeaty  to  dgn  It.  and  soma 
kif  ths  rdtictant  slgnatorlss  to  ratify.  How- 
*.  <*— P)*»  *!>•  renewed  Impetus  given  by 
ths  aooaadon  of  aome  10  new  countrlaa,  only 
*T  Of  ths  96  parttss  considered  the  conference 
Important  enough  to  martt  partldpatlon.  In 
MUtlttoi.  one  of  the  partlae  to  the  Ttaaty 
(Ikaq)  sent  an  obsarvar.  Only  ens  foralgn 
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minister  (CanadaX  put  In  an  appearance 
when  he  came  to  one  meeting  to  deliver  a 
general  statement  of  the  Canadian  views.  Of 
the  16  countries  that  had  signed  but  not 
ratified  the  Treaty,  seven  were  present — 
Bgypt,  Japan,  Panama,  Switzerland,  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago,  Turkey  and  Venezuela — 
but  not  Indonesia,  a  potential  nuclear  power. 
Of  the  37  countries  of  the  world  that  had 
not  signed  the  Treaty,  seven  attended  as 
observers — Algeria,  Argentlzut,  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Israel,  South  Africa  and  Spain — but  not 
Pakistan,  which  Is  also  a  potential  nuclear 
power.  All  of  the  seven  non-signatory  na- 
tions tbat  did  attend  are  near-nuclear  or 
potential  nuclear  powers.  Taiwan,  which  Is 
a  party  to  the  Treaty  and  also  a  near- nuclear 
power,  but  which  has  been  expelled  from  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (lAKA)  was  not  invited  to 
the  conference.  China,  France  and  India, 
which  are  non-signatory  nuclear  powers,  also 
did  not  attend,  but  nobody  saw  fit  to  men- 
tion their  abeenoe. 

The  presence  as  obeervers  of  seven  near- 
and  potential  nuclear  countries  which  had 
not  signed  the  NPT  leads  to  hopes  that  this 
indicated  the  possibility  of  their  awakening 
Interest  in  the  Treaty.  However,  as  the  con- 
ference degenerated  into  a  struggle  by  the 
non-nuclear  parties  to  extract  concrete  com- 
mitments from  the  nuclear  powers  to  Imple- 
ment their  treaty  obligations,  and  a  refusal 
by  the  latter  to  budge,  whatever  Interest  the 
observers  might  have  had  in  the  NPT  quickly 
vanished. 

The  conference  largely  repeated  the  pat- 
tern of  recent  international  conferences  on 
such  global  problems  as  development,  en- 
vironment, population,  food,  the  law  of  the 
sea,  energy  and  raw  materials — namely,  a 
confrontation  between  the  "have"  and  the 
"have-not"  coimtrles.  But  imllke  those  other 
conferences,  where  the  parties  were  trying 
to  grapple  with  new  problems  or  new  aspects 
of  old  probtems,  in  the  NPT  Bevlew  Confer- 
ence the  non-nuclear  iwwers  were  asking 
only  that  the  nuclear  powers  live  up  to  treaty 
commitments  already  undertaken  by  them. 
The  three  nuclear  parties — the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Kingdom — ^held  a  private  meeting  in  London 
J\i»t  before  the  opening  of  the  conference  in 
order  to  concert  their  positions.  They  had 
developed  no  new  non-proliferation  strategy 
and  agreed  only  on  a  minimalist  or  "stone- 
walling" approach — ^to  make  as  few  conces- 
sions as  ponible  to  the  anticipated  demands 
of  the  non-nuclear  powers.  In  their  general 
statements  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  confer- 
ence, they  reaffirmed  their  support  for  the 
NPT  as  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  called  for  further 
ratifications  and  accessions,  but  they  put 
forward  no  new  ideas  that  might  provide  any 
incentive  lor  the  recalcitrant  powers  to  Join. 
The  basic  poUcy  of  the  nuclear  powers  was 
to  avoid  tbe  aocaUed  "poUtlcal"  issues  and 
concentrate  on  tbe  "tedmleal"  ones,  such  ss 
more  effective  safegturds,  the  export  p<Alcles 
of  the  supplier  oountrles,  the  physical  secu- 
rity of  nndear  materials  and  facilities,  the 
poaaiblllty  of  establishing  regional  or  multi- 
national nuclear  fuel  eyde  centara,  and  the 
feaalblllty  and  problems  of  peaceful  nuclear 
expIosUms.  While  the  solution  of  aU  these 
technical  problems  Is  Important  and  would 
help  to  guard  against  the  dlvertfon  of  nu- 
dear  material  to  the  manufactiue  of  nudear 
explodvea.  it  Is  clearly  far  from  sufficient  b) 
Itself  to  prevent  the  ^>read  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Without  simultaneous  progress  towards 
the  sdutfaxi  of  tbe  essential  poUtlcal  prob- 
lems, technical  progress  cannot  achlsve  the 
baste  goate  of  non-i>rollferatlon. 

Ivsn  as  regards  theae  technical  problems, 
the  nudear  powers  were  not  prepared  to  go 
suflldently  far. 
lit  the  field  of  safeguards,  white  they  ware 


Interested  In  tightening  International  con- 
tools  and  improving  the  IAEA  safguatds 
system,  tbe  three  nuclear  powers  and  ths 
other  supplier  states,  such  as  Canada  and 
West  Germany,  would  not  undertake  to  sup- 
ply nudear  material  and  equipment  only  to 
non-nudear  states  that  agreed  to  place  oU 
of  their  nuclear  material  and  nuclear  activi- 
ties under  IAEA  safeguards.  By  refusing  to 
go  that  far,  they  preeerved  the  absurd  situ- 
ation whereby  non-parties  to  the  Treaty  an 
In  a  more  advantageous  posltl(»i  than  are 
parties,  since  Artide  m.  paragraph  1,  ol  the 
Treaty  contains  such  a  requirement  for  non- 
nudear  parties.  In  fact,  although  the  text  ii 
ambiguous,  some  experts  maintain  tbat  ths 
Intention  of  Article  m.  paragraph  a.  is  to 
extend  tbe  same  obligation  to  non-parties. 
In  any  case,  by  giving  them  preferential 
treatment  in  this  regard,  non-parties  are 
provided  with  an  additional  reason  for  not 
becoming  parties  to  the  NPT.  Unless  safe- 
guards apply  to  tbe  entire  fuel  cycle  they 
leave  a  loop-hole  large  enough  through  which 
to  drive  a  nuclear  bomb.  This  extraordinarily 
short-sighted  position  Is  due  almost  entirely 
to  commercial  rivalry  and  the  competltton 
for  markets.  It  is  likely  to  facUitate  rather 
than  curb  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  additional  countries. 

As  regards  the  improvement  of  interna- 
tional safeguards  and  of  national  measures 
to  ensure  the  physical  secm-lty  of  nuclear 
materials  and  faciUties,  the  nuclear  powers 
had  no  very  clear  ideas  and  were  content 
to  leave  it  to  the  IAEA  to  work  out  concrete 
reconmiendatlons. 

In  connection  with  the  promotion  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  the  nuclear 
powers  supported  the  idea  of  regional  or 
multinational  nuclear  fuel  cycle  centers.  Tlie 
establishment  of  such  centers  with  fuel  fabri- 
cation facilities,  Plutonium  reprocessing 
plants,  and  waste  management  and  storage 
facilities  would  provide  many  advantages.  It 
would  remove  or  lessen  the  temptation  of 
non-nuclear  powers  to  produce  or  divert  en- 
riched uranium  and  plutonlum  for  military 
piirposes,  and  thus  provide  some  re-assur- 
ance to  their  nelghbOTs;  It  would  be  much 
more  economical  to  carry  out  such  operations 
In  a  few  large-scale  regional  or  multina- 
tional centers  than  in  a  ntmiber  of  ■m>ii«.i' 
national  facilities;  and  it  would  reduce  the 
nimiber  of  sites  and  the  amount  of  nuclear 
materials  in  storage  and  In  transit,  ^"d  thus 
reduce  both  the  problems  of  safegxiardlng 
and  ensuring  tbe  physical  protection  of  nu- 
clear materials  and  tbe  dangers  of  theft  hi- 
jacking and  sabotage. 

Unf ortunatdy,  however,  the  nudear  powers 
had  only  the  vaguest  ideas  as  to  how  tbe 
non-nudear  covmtrles,  particularly  those  al- 
ready bad  pUot  facllltlee  and/or  wanted 
their  own  large-scate  plants,  might  be  per- 
suaded to  agree  to  regional  Instead  of  na* 
tional  fuel  fabrication  and  re-processing  cen- 
ters. They  also  had  no  plans  or  pn^xMals  as 
to  who  would  pay  for  the  heavy  costs  of  fi- 
nancing and  constructing  such  centers.  They 
were  willing  to  have  tbe  IAEA  study  ths 
matter  but  made  no  commitments  for  the 
practical  implementation  of  such  projects. 
Thus,  although  the  Idea  has  merit  and  was 
broadly  acoeptabto.  It  did  not  generate  much 
entbuslaam. 

On  the  subject  of  peaceful  nudear  explo- 
sions the  views  of  the  two  superpowers  were 
somewhat  divergent.  The  United  States  had 
doubta  about  tbe  feasibility  and  wisdom  of 
conducting  such  explosions,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  maintained  that  tbeb-  feasibility  for 
indiutrlal  i^iplicatlons  bad  already  been  ea- 
tabllshed.  The  nuclear  powers  and  their  allies 
were  agreed,  however,  that  the  matter  re- 
quired further  stxidy  and  deveb^ment,  tliat 
tbe  IAEA  should  play  the  central  rede  in  this 
whole  field  and  that  It  should  set  up  ma- 
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cblnery  for  Intergovernmental  discussions. 
But  tbey  were  not  prepared,  as  required  by 
Article  W  of  the  NPT,  to  commence  inunedi- 
ate  negotiations  to  prepare  a  special  interna- 
tional agreement  on  this  subject. 

On  all  of  these  technical  matters,  while 
there  were,  of  course,  differences  of  detail 
between  tbe  nuclear  powers  and  their  re- 
spective non-nuclear  allies,  the  latter,  on  the 
whole,  supported  the  approach  of  the  nu- 
clear powers.  Only  Romania,  among  all  of 
the  NATO  and  Warsaw  pact  powers,  refused 
to  go  along  with  its  allies  and.  as  explained 
later.  Joined  the  Third  World  or  "Oroup  of 
77"  developing  countries. 

The  Third  World  countries  were  not  op- 
posed In  principle  to  dealing  more  effectively 
with  the  technical  aspects  of  nonprollferation 
or  to  the  Improvement  of  International  safe- 
guards. What  they  were  opposed  to  was  the 
Unpoeltion  of  stronger  safeguards  on  their 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  stricter  new  controls  and  limitations 
on  their  nuclear  imports,  while  the  nuclear 
powers  refused  to  accept  such  controls  and 
restraints  for  themselves.  They  regarded  this 
not  merely  as  perpetuating  the  discrimina- 
tory features  of  the  NPT  but  as  constituting 
a  form  of  nuclear  neo-colonlallsm. 

THE   APPROACH    OP  THE   THIBO   WOSLD    NON- 
NXrCLEAB   POWERS 

The  developing  cotmtries  of  the  Third 
World  who  are  almost  all  non-allg^ed  states 
from  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  are  also 
known  as  tbe  "Group  of  77"  countries.  This 
group  first  came  together  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
In  the  1960's.  Although  their  niunber  has 
s  nee  risen  to  over  100  members  of  tbe  Unit- 
ed Nations,  they  still  retain  the  appellation 
"Group  of  77."  Just  as  the  NATO  and  War- 
saw Pact  countries  tended  to  meet  together  in 
their  respective  caucuses  In  order  to  ex- 
change views  and  endeavor  to  concert  their 
policies,  so  too  did  the  Oroup  of  77.  The  main 
differences  betwen  this  group  and  the  other 
two  is  that  all  the  members  of  the  Oroup  of 
77  are  non-nuclear  and  none  of  them  Is  di- 
rectly under  the  nuclear  umbrella  of  either 
superpower:  moreover,  almost  all  of  them  are 
also  developing  or  "have-not"  nations.  Jeal- 
ous of  their  independent  sovereignties  and 
non-aligned  status  and  desperately  anxious 
to  improve  their  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  these 
non-nuclear  powers  evinced  little  interest 
m  the  technical  matters  and  concentrated 
Instead  on  the  large  poUtlcal  Issues.  Since 
they  felt  that  they  had  lived  up  to  their 
commitments  under  the  NPT  and  tbat  the 
nuclear  powers  had  not  done  so,  they  put 
forward  a  number  of  specific  and  defined 
demands  for  action  by  the  nuclear  powers. 
The  following  were  the  most  important; 

1.  an  end  to  underground  nuclear  tests; 

2.  a  substantial  reduction  in  nuclear  ar- 
senals; 

3.  a  pledge  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  non-nuclear  parties 
to  the  Treaty: 

4.  concrete  measures  of  substantial  aid  to 
the  developing  countries  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy; 

5.  creation  of  a  special  International  re- 
gime for  conducting  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sl-ns;  and 

6.  an  undertaking  to  respect  all  nuclear- 
free  zones. 

The  leaders  of  the  Oroup  of  77  were  Mex- 
ico, Nigeria,  Romania  and  Yugoslavia.  They 
were  Joined  by  the  PhUlpplnes  which  was 
most  active  in  regard  to  assistance  In  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Ambassador 
Alfonso  Garcia  Robles  of  Mexico,  who  is  the 
"father"  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  led  the 
revolt  against  the  hegemony  of  the  super- 
powers, and  was  the  dominant  figure  at  the 
conference. 


Since  the  nuclear  powers  had  Ignored  the 
resolutions  of  tbe  U.N.  General  Assembly 
calling  for  an  end  to  nuclear  testing  by  a 
fixed  date  and  for  tbe  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  program  for  disarmament 
and  of  a  fixed  timetable.  Garcia  Robles  tried 
a  novel  approach,  one  which  linked  progress 
towards  an  imderground  test  ban  and  to- 
wards substantial  reductions  of  strategic  nu- 
clear arsenals,  on  the  one  hand,  with  prog- 
ress in  strengthening  International  security, 
on  the  other.  He  proposed  two  draft  Proto- 
cols: the  first  dealing  with  underground 
nuclear  weapon  tests  was  coeponsored  by 
twenty  non-nuclear  Third  World  states,  and 
the  second  dealing  with  strategic  nuclear 
arms  was  cosponsored  by  nineteen  states. 
Under  Protocol  I  the  nuclear  parties  would 
suspend  all  underground  tests  for  ten  years 
as  soon  as  the  number  of  NPT  parties 
reached  100.  and  would  extend  the  morato- 
rium by  three  years  each  time  five  more  states 
became  parties;  the  moratorium  would  be- 
come permanent  as  soon  as  the  other  nuclear 
states  agreed  to  become  parties  to  the  NPT. 
Under  Protocol  II,  the  sujierpKiwers  would  re- 
duce tbe  Vladivostok  ceilings  of  2400  delivery 
vehicles  and  1320  MIRVed  missiles  by  fifty 
percent  as  soon  as  the  number  of  NPT  par- 
ties reached  100,  and  would  carry  out  further 
reductions  of  ten  percent  from  the  respective 
ceilings  of  1200  and  660  each  time  ten  addi- 
tional states  became  parties.  The  withdrawal 
clause  of  the  NPT  would  also  apply  to  these 
Protocols.  Ambassador  Garcia  Robles  also  ex- 
plained that  what  was  Important  was  the 
new  approach  to  halting  and  reversing  tbe 
nuclear  arms  race  and  that  the  number  and 
the  "quality"  (i.e.,  the  specific  countries)  of 
the  new  accessions  could  be  negotiated. 

The  nuclear  powers  rejected  this  new  ap- 
proach, as  they  did  the  idea  of  fixed  time- 
tables, as  being  artificial  and  because  they 
did  not  want  to  tie  their  hands  in  advance. 
They  put  forward  no  new  Ideas  or  counter- 
proposals but  contented  themselves  with  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  the  SALT  agreements, 
tbe  threshold  test  ban  treaty  and  the  Vladi- 
vostok agreement  although  most  of  the  non- 
nuclear  states  regard  these  agreements  mere- 
ly as  providing  programs  and  timetables  for 
the  continued  vertical  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  under  agreed  terms  and  con- 
ditions. The  two  superpowers  considered  the 
negotiations  in  SALT  as  their  exclusive 
preserve,  and  the  Soviet  Union  even  warned 
the  non-nuclear  powers  not  to  meddle  in 
these  negotiations. 

Tbe  problem  of  security  assurances  affects 
almost  all  non-nuclear  countries  and  not 
merely  those  of  the  Third  World.  Concern 
about  their  security  is  the  overriding  reason 
why  some  of  the  near-nuclear  and  potential 
nuclear  powers  have  not  become  parties  to 
tbe  NPT.  However,  no  nuclear  state  and 
none  of  their  NATO  or  Warsaw  Pact  allies 
(except  Romania  and  such  U.S.  allies  as 
Australia.  Iran,  Japan  and  New  Zealand) 
supported  more  effective  security  assurances 
for  non-nuclear  parties.  The  nuclear  powers 
even  praised  Security  Council  Resolution 
266.  which  Is  Intended  to  provide  positive 
security  assurances  to  tbe  non-nuclear  pow- 
ers, although  the  latter  consider  it  worth- 
less. 

Romania  took  the  lead  on  the  question  of 
seciu'ity  assurances  and  together  with  ten 
Third  World  sUtes  proposed  Protocol  m. 
This  draft  protocol  provided  for  an  under- 
taking by  the  nuclear  powers  (a)  not  to  use 
or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
non-nuclear  parties  to  the  NPT  whose  ter- 
ritories are  free  from  nuclear  weapons,  (b) 
to  refrain  from  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  any  other  non-nuclear  parties, 
(c)  to  encourage  negotiations  to  establish 
nuclear-free  zones  and  to  respect  any  zones 
established  and  (d)  to  provide  Immediate  as- 
sistance, without  prejudice  to  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  U.N.  Charter,  to  any  non- 


nuclear  party  threatened  or  attacked  with 
nuclear  weapons,  at  the  request  of  tbe  vic- 
tim of  such  threat  or  attack.  This  Protocol, 
like  the  other  two,  was  to  be  subject  to  the 
withdrawal  clause  of  the  NPT. 

The  nudear  powers  completely  rejected 
Protocol  III  as  they  had  Protocols  I  and  II. 
It  was  not  very  surprising  tbat  the  UiUted 
States  rejected  this  negative  form  of  security 
assurance  as  It  had  always  oppoeed  any 
pledge  of  non-vise  or  non-first-use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  What  was  astonishing  was  tbat  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  had  always  supported 
such  pledges,  no  longer  did  so.  In  fact.  It 
appears  to  have  abandoned  tbe  Kosygin 
formula,  proposed  during  tbe  negotiation  of 
tbe  NPT,  which  called  precisely  for  an  un- 
dertaking not  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  non-nudear  countries  that  had  no 
nuclear  weapons  in  their  territory. 

Many  of  the  non-nuclear  powers,  espe- 
cially those  that  were  not  under  tbe  nuclear 
umbrella  of  either  superpower,  felt  particu- 
larly bitter  about  the  unwillingness  of  the 
nuclear  powers  to  give  even  such  a  negative 
type  security  assurance.  Tbey  felt  that  only 
a  combination  of  arrogance  and  Immorality 
could  lead  the  nuclear  powers  to  Insist  that 
the  non-nuclear  powers  foreswear  the  ac- 
quisition of  nuclear  weapons,  while  the 
former  continue  to  add  to  their  fearful  nu- 
clear over-kill  capacity,  and  at  the  same  time 
refuse  to  iindertake  not  to  use  or  threaten 
to  use  these  weapons  against  non-nuclear 
parties  to  the  Treaty.  Ironically,  only  China 
and  France,  which  are  not  parties  to  the 
NPT  or  to  tbe  Security  Council  resolution 
on  security  asstirance,  are  prepared  to  give 
such  negative  security  assurances  to  all 
non-nuclear  states. 

On  the  subject  of  tbe  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy,  tbe  Philippine  delegate 
pointed  to  the  paltry  sums  (a  few  million 
dollars  a  year)  devoted  to  nudear  technical 
assistance.  He  noted  that,  if  only  one  per- 
cent of  tbe  astronomical  amounts  spent 
on  armaments  by  the  developed  countries 
each  year  were  devoted  to  providing  nuclear 
grants  and  loazLs  to  tbe  developing  countries 
for  power  reactors  and  training,  it  would 
anu}unt  to  more  than  2  billion  dollars  a 
years. 

The  Philippines,  together  with  Mexico,  Ni- 
geria and  South  Korea,  proposed  a  resolution 
calling  for  (a)  preferential  treatment  and 
concessional  terms  to  be  provided  to  the  de- 
veloping non-nudear  parties  in  the  supply 
of  nuclear  material,  equipment  and  tech- 
nology, (b)  the  creaUon  of  a  Special  Piuid 
financed  by  the  nuclear  powers  (609c )  and 
the  developed  non-nuclear  powers  (40^r )  to 
provide  developing  non-nuclear  powers  with 
assistance  In  the  peaceful  uses  of  nudear 
energy.  Including  rebearcb  reactors  and  fuel, 
and  (c)  the  creation  of  a  Special  Nudear 
Fund,  financed  in  the  same  maimer,  to  pro- 
vide financing  under  concessional  terms  for 
the  nuclear  projects  in  the  territories  of  tbe 
developing  non-nuclear  parties. 

Neither  the  nudear  powers  nor  tbe  de- 
veloped non-nuclear  powers  were  prepared 
to  lend  their  support  to  any  of  these  pro- 
posals. The  furthest  they  would  go  was  to 
agree  that  In  the  provision  of  assistance  in 
the  peaceful  usee  of  nuclear  energy,  they 
would  "give  weight '  to  adherence  to  the 
NPT  by  recipient  states  and  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  consider  supporting  "technically 
sound"  requests  for  technical  assistance  sub- 
mitted to  the  IAEA  by  developing  parties  to 
the  Treaty.  Needless  to  say,  after  the  previous 
experience  during  tbe  period  following  tbe 
signing  of  the  NPT  In  1968.  the  refusal  of 
the  nuclear  powers  to  give  any  firm  pledges  or 
to  consider  specific  figures  for  greater  aid 
left  the  developing  countries  cold. 

As  regards  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 
Mexico  and  seven  other  Third  World  states 
felt  a  meeting  was  necessary  for  concluding 
the  basic  special  International  agreement  to 
provide  peaceful  explosive  services,  as  re- 
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quired  by  Article  V  of  the  NPT.  With  this  end 
In  mind,  they  proposed  a  rMolutlon  urging 
tte  three  nuclev  powers  to  Initiate  immedi- 
ate coDculUttonB  with  aU  Treaty  parUes  so 
that  a  time  and  place  for  the  m«M.*i«g  ml^t 
be  agreed  upon.  The  nuclear  powers  and  their 
alllee  were  opposed  to  this  approach  and 
wanted  the  entire  matter  left  to  the  lAKA. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  is  contrary  both 
to  the  proTlsions  of  the  NPT  and  to  the  un- 
<lertaklngs  given  by  the  two  superpowers  In 
May,  1968,  befbre  the  NPT  was  approved  by 
the  UJJ.  General  Assembly,  the  Third  World 
Oountrlee  are  not  as  enannored  of  the  IA£A 
as  are  the  nuclear  powers  and  their  aUies.  The 
deraloplng  countries  fear  that  the  lAXA,  be- 
cause of  Its  constitutional  structure  and  the 
authority  and  role  of  lU  Board  of  Oovemors, 
Is  dominated  by  the  nuclear  powers  and  that 
they  (the  developing  countries)  have  a  much 
weaker  voice  In  the  LAKA  than  In  the  United 
Nations. 

Although  the  NFT  does  not  Itself  encour- 
age  or  facilitate  the  creaUon  of  nuclear-free 
aones  or  require  the  nuclear  powers  to  sup- 
port or  respect  them,  the  non-nuclear  coun- 
triSB  now  attach  more  Importance  to  them 
ttian  they  had  In  the  past.  Interest  In  the 
subject  of  nuclear-free  zones  has  been  re- 
vived during  the  last  few  years  and  several 
new  proposals  have  been  presented  involving 
Third  Worid  regions.  Moreover,  these  zones 
are  envisioned  as  a  way  of  obtaining  negative 
security  assurances  from  the  nuclear  powers. 
In  addition  to  the  support' lor  nuclear-free 
zones  expressed  in  draft  Protocol  m,  Iran 
proposed  a  resolution  Inviting  the  nucleax 
powers  to  cooperate  with  those  states  which 
decide  to  eatabllah  such  ztmes,  and  urging 
the  nuclear  powers  to  undertake  never  to  use 
or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
them.  Sren  these  rather  mild  and  not  un- 
raawmable  propoaals  failed  to  elicit  the  sup- 
port of  the  nuclear  powers.  While  the  latter 
indicated  their  support  In  principle  and  In 
general  terms  for  the  concept,  as  a  way  to 
ooo^lement  the  NFT  In  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  they  hedged  their 
support  with  reservatloDs  and  refused  to  give 
any  specific  commitments. 

Other  proposals  similarly  met  with  opposi- 
tion from  the  nuclear  powers.  One  such  was 
Romania's,  Intended  to  provide  for  the  re- 
trieval, distribution  and  analysis  of  informa- 
tion or  armaments  and  disarmament  by  the 
United  Nations.  A  Yugoslav  proposal,  de- 
signed to  halt  further  deployment  of  nuclear- 
weapons  systems  (especially  tactical  nuclear 
weap<»ia)  on  the  territories  of  non-nuclear 
pames.  likewise  feU  upon  deaf  ears. 

In  fact,  not  a  single  formal  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  any  Third  World  country  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  nuclear  powers,  or  even  re- 
garded by  the  latter  as  negotiable. 

l)K*m.nCK    AT   TBS    CORTXSENCX 

It  was  sgreed  by  the  participants  that  aU 
daelalons  of  the  conference  should  be  taken 
by  consensus  and  that,  if  a  consensus  was 
Impossible,  decisions  would  be  taken  by  a 
two-third  majority  vote.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  try  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
nuclear  powers.  Thus,  the  consensus  ap- 
proach was  eminently  sound  because,  in  a 
conference  such  as  this,  any  decision  arrived 
at  only  by  a  majority,  even  a  large  one  (or 
tndaed  anything  abort  of  unanimity  or  a 
genuine  consensus) ,  would  have  been  an  in- 
dication of  failure. 

In  any  case,  no  group  could  command  a 
two-thirds  majority.  The  two  superpowers 
and  their  allies  could  muster  only  some 
twenty  votes  and  the  Group  of  77  some  thirty 
votes.  Hence  any  decision  would  have  to  be 
by  consensus  or  not  at  all.  This  meant  that 
the  two  groups  would  have  to  work  with,  and 
not  against,  each  other  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  real  accommodation  and  achieve  an  accept- 
able compromise. 

But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  nuclear 
powers  ware  adamant  In  rejecting  out  of 
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hand  all  of  the  proposals  of  the  Group  of  77. 
They  made  no  counter-proposals  and  no  at- 
tempt at  compromise.  ITiey  showed  no  flexi- 
bility whatsoever  on  the  political  Issues  and 
accused  the  Third  World  countries  of  a  "revi- 
sionist" or  "tinreallstlc"  approach  to  the 
NPT. 

The  Group  of  77  was  wUling  to  negotiate 
comprcMXilses  on  the  political  Issues.  They 
would  also  have  been  willing  to  accept  the 
additional  restraints  and  controls  worked 
out  by  the  nuclear  powers  with  the  developed 
non-nuclear  powers  If  the  nuclear  powers 
hjtd  been  willing  to  accept  any  concrete  or 
binding  limitations  on  their  own  freedom 
of  action  in  the  nuclear  field.  But  they  were 
determined  not  to  accept  the  widely  sup- 
ported compromises  on  the  technical  ques- 
tions unless  there  were  also  some  similar 
acceptable  compromise  agreements  on  the 
political  questions.  The  nuclear  powers,  how- 
ever, were  prepared  to  agree  only  to  a  cos- 
metic and  tranqulUzIng  declaration  on  these 
issues  In  which  they  would  merely  reafDrm 
their  unfulfilled  treaty  pledges  and  promise 
to  try  more  harder.  This  was  unacceptable 
to  the  developing  count  on,  who  felt  that 
they  had  been  deceived  by  the  nuclear 
powers  ever  since  the  NPT  was  signed  In 
1968.  Thus  the  conference  became  dead- 
locked. 

It  Is  almost  Incredible  that  the  nuclear 
powers — whose  Interest  In  the  strengthening 
and  survival  of  the  NFT  is  at  least  as  great 
as,  and  Indeed  probably  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  non-nuclear  powers — could  have  been 
so  Insensitive  to  legitimate  demands  that 
they  should  live  up  to  their  Treaty  obliga- 
tions. They  were  much  more  rigid  and  far 
less  willing  to  compromise  at  this  Review 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States 
in  September  1968.  They  had  at  least  showed 
some  Interest  in  the  outcome  of  that  con- 
ference or  paid  some  Up  service  to  the  deci- 
sions taken  there. 

Although  It  can  hardly  have  been  their  in- 
tention, the  actions  of  the  two  superpowers 
seemed  almost  deliberately  calculated  to  an- 
ger the  Third  World  countries  without  heed 
as  to  whether  this  might  do  damage  to  the 
NPT.  In  addition  to  their  behaviour  at  the 
conference,  the  actions  of  the  superpowers 
outside  of  the  conference  demonstrated  that 
they  did  not  regard  It  as  a  matter  of  major 
Interest.  The  Soviet  Union  conducted  an 
imderground  nuclear  test  on  the  eve  of  the 
conference  and  the  United  States  In  the 
middle  of  the  conference.  Also,  during  the 
conference  VS.  generals  and  oflBclals  pub- 
licly reaffirmed  their  Inteitlons  to  Initiate 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  attack  with  conventional 
arms. 

In  the  end.  In  an  attempt  to  break  the 
deadlock  and  save  the  conference  from  com- 
plete failure,  the  President,  Inga  Thorason 
ot  Sweden,  proposed  her  own  draft  declara- 
tion. It  was  a  bland  compromise  Incorpo- 
rating the  broadly  acceptable  technical  pro- 
posals and  urging  greater  efforts  by  the  nu- 
clear powers  to  carry  out  aU  their  Treaty 
commitments.  It  w»s  far  too  little  tor  the 
devtioping  non-nuclear  powers  and  some- 
what too  much  for  the  nuclear  powers,  but 
it  provided  the  basis  for  an  artificial  con- 
sensus. Some  of  the  dissenting  Third  World 
cotmtriea  felt  that  it  would  have  been  better 
not  to  agree  to  the  adoption  of  any  declara- 
tion and  that  the  publicity  acknowledged 
failure  of  the  conference  might  serve  to 
shock  the  nuclear  powers  into  a  re-assess- 
ment of  their  positions.  Others  felt  that  the 
nuclear  powers  could  take  little  comfort  in 
and  had  no  groiinds  for  complacency  over 
the  outcome  of  the  conference,  and  that 
failure  to  adc^t  some  form  of  declaration 
might  be  man  harmful  to  the  NPT  than  the 
adoption  of  a  largely  mesmlngleaMone. 

Actually,  the  so-called  donaennu  was  non- 
existent. The  Group  of  77  explicitly  stated 
(and  it  was  agreed  that  their  "interpreU- 


tlve  statement"  be  Incorporated  in  the  Final 
Doctiment  of  the  conference)  that  they  had 
agreed  not  to  oppose  the  declaration  for  two 
reasons.  First,  they  held  its  author,  Mrs. 
Thorsson,  In  high  regard;  second,  their  sup- 
port was  given  with  the  express  understand- 
ing that  they  Interpreted  the  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  declaration  (in  particular  those 
concerning  the  ending  of  nuclear  testing,  the 
drastic  reduction  of  nuclear  arsenals,  and  the 
secxirlty  assurances  to  non-nuclear  parties 
to  the  Treaty)  in  the  light  of  the  three 
Protocols  and  the  other  proposals  submitted 
by  Third  World  countries.  By  re-afllrming 
that  they  not  only  stood  by  their  political 
proposals  but  that  they  also  interpreted  the 
declaration  In  the  light  of  those  proposals; 
the  Group  of  77  completely  negated  the  con- 
sensus agreement  on  the  declaration. 

Apart  from  the  fundamental  objections  to 
the  provisions  of  the  declaration  by  the 
Group  of  77,  a  number  of  other  countries 
Including  the  two  superpowers  expressed  for- 
mal reservations  to  It.  Yugoslavia  stated  that 
the  conference  had  failed  to  reach  a  con- 
senstu  on  any  substantive  Issue  and  that 
the  fault  lay  with  the  nuclear  powers;  It 
therefore  announced  that  one  would  "re- 
examine Its  attitude"  towards  the  NFT. 

ASSXSSICXIVT  or  TRX  CONmZNCX 

What,  If  anything,  did  the  conference 
achieve? 

While  It  is  clear  that  It  served  to  focus  at- 
tention on  both  the  political  and  the  tech- 
nical problems  of  non-proliferation.  It  did 
not  solve  any  of  them.  It  did  make  possible 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  loopholes  and 
shortcoming  of  the  International  and  na- 
tional systems  of  safeguards  and  control 
measiires  and  pointed  the  way  to  dealing 
more  effectively  with  them. 

In  this  connection,  if  the  nuclear  powers 
and  other  supplier  states  are  really  serious 
about  improving  safeguards  and  controls  on 
nuclear  materials,  they  can  do  so  by  agree- 
ment among  themselves  either  through  the 
IAEA  or  outside  of  It,  without  the  backing  or 
support  of  the  NPT  Review  Ckmference.  This 
will  require  the  cooperation  of  all  supplier 
states  including  France,  and  South  Africa 
and  the  potential  supplier  states  that  are  not 
parties  to  the  NPT.  But  It  seems  that  the 
supplier  states  are  too  Interested  In  sales  and 
profits  and  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  take 
the  necessary  decisions. 

The  Ineffectiveness  of  the  "suppliers  club" 
and  the  difficulties  facing  the  proposals  for 
regional  or  multinational  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
centers  was  demonstrated  by  the  West  Ger- 
man agreement  to  sell  to  Brazil  a  complete 
nuclear  fuel  cycle.  Including  viranlum  enrich- 
ment, fuel  fabrication,  and  plutonlum  re- 
processing facilities,  as  well  as  several  nu- 
clear reactors.  While  representatives  of  West 
Germany  at  the  Review  Conference  were  sup- 
porting more  effective  controls  and  restric- 
tions on  sales  and  exports,  other  West  Ger- 
man officials  were  busy  negotiating  the  re- 
ported four  bUllon  dollar  sale  to  Brazil  which 
was  signed  on  June  27,  1976.  Although  all  the 
facilities  are  to  be  placed  under  IAEA  safe- 
guards, and  although  Brazil  has  agreed  not 
to  produce  any  nuclear  explosives  for  either 
military  or  peaceful  purposes,  Brazil  none- 
theless wiU  acquire  the  technology  tar  build- 
ing its  own  unsafeguarded  faculties  and 
using  its  own  uranium,  should  it  wish  to 
make  nuclear  explosives.  There  will  be  no 
more  recourse  against  Brazil  if  it  should  de- 
cide to  do  so,  than  there  was  against  India. 

Perhaps  the  worst  result  of  the  conference 
Is  that  it  developed  into  a  political  con- 
frontation between  the  nuclear  powers  and 
the  Third  World  covmtrles  that  portends 
serious  trouble  ahead. 

It  Is  true  that  no  party  has  announced 
its  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  NFT 
and  that  nearly  all  participants  in  the  Re- 
view Conference  re-afllrmed  the  Importance 
they  attach  to  the  Treaty.  But  It  Is  extremely 
doubtfxU  whether  the  conference  has  done 
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anything  to  help  the  NPT  survive.  It  did 
nothing  that  could  provide  any  incentive 
to  the  near-nuclear  hold-outs  to  give  up 
their  option  to  go  nuclear.  On  the  contrary, 
it  can  provide  arguments  and  pretexts  for 
them  to  go  nuclear.  Many  of  the  non-nuclear 
parties  are  angry  and  It  must  be  remembered 
that  they  can  withdraw  from  the  NPT  on 
three  month's  notice.  In  this  connection  the 
Yugoslav  warning  is  a  cause  for  concern. 

The  superpowers  do  not  yet  seem  to  under- 
stand that  they  cannot  Impose  their  will  on 
the  non-nuclear  powers  and  that  they  need 
them  to  make  the  NPT  work.  Nor  do  they 
seem  to  recognize  that  they  have  the  chief 
responsibility  as  well  as  the  major  interest 
m  preventing  the  erosion  of  the  NPT.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  conference  will  have 
shocked  the  nuclear  powers  sufficiently  to 
make  them  re-assess  their  positions  and 
adopt  the  policies  necessary  to  save  the 
Treaty  from  oblivion.  Unfortunately,  the 
conference  turned  out  to  be  merely  another 
in  the  long  series  of  lost  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  arms  control. 

There  may  still  be  time  over  the  next  two 
or  three  years  to  save  the  NPT.  If  the 
nuclear  powers  act  quickly  and  sensibly  to 
live  up  to  all  their  treaty  obligations  and  to 
provide  credible  security  assurances  to  the 
non-nuclear  powers,  they  might  be  able  to 
create  the  incentives  necessary  to  attract  new 
parties  to  the  NPT  and  to  avoid  withdrawals 
by  some  of  the  present  parties.  Unless  they 
do  so,  there  will  be  little  likelihood  and  no 
point  In  holding  another  review  conference 
in  1980. 

PROPOSALS   FOR   THK  rDTORE 

A  new  Impetus  is  necessary  to  provide  cred- 
ibility and  renewed  viability  to  the  concept 
of  nuclear  non-proliferation,  either  Inside  or 
outside  the  context  of  the  NPT.  Such  an  Im- 
petus can  be  found  only  if  a  combination  of 
both  political  and  technical  measures  are 
put  into  effect. 

The  most  Important,  and  probably  the  min- 
imum, political  measures  are  the  following: 

1.  An  immediate  moratorium  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  suspending  all 
underground  nuclear  tests  for  five  years,  and 
the  commencement  of  negotiations  to  achieve 
agreement  on  a  permanent  ban  of  such  tests. 

2.  An  Immediate  qualitative  "freeze"  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  production  of  any  new  nuclear  weapon 
systems  or  any  other  new  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
the  commencement  of  negotiations  for  the 
progressive  reduction  of  the  number  of  exist- 
ing nuclear  weapons  on  the  basis  of  the  now 
accepted  principle  of  equal  security. 

3.  An  Immediate  Joint  declaration  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  not  to 
use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  any  non-nuclear  state  that  does  not 
have  any  nuclear  weapons  in  Its  territories, 
and  an  undertaking  by  each  of  them  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  any  such  state  attacked  or 
threatened  with  nuclear  weapons,  at  the  re- 
quest of  that  state,  subject  to  their  UJI. 
Charter  obligations. 

The  most  Important  technical  measures  are 
the  following: 

1.  A  Joint  declaration  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  together  with  as  many 
members  of  the  "suppliers  club"  as  possible, 
not  to  provide  any  nuclear  material,  equip- 
ment or  technology  to  any  non-nuclear 
country  unless  the  latter  undertakes: 

a.  to  accept  IAEA  safeguards  over  all  its 
nuclear  material  and  faollltiee; 

b.  not  to  conduct  any  nuclear  explosion  of 
any  kind,  whether  for  peaceful  or  military 
purposes; 

c.  not  to  build  or  operate  any  uranium 
enrichment  or  plutonlum  processing  plant 
under  Its  national  control. 

2.  A  joint  declaration  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  would  under- 
take to  finance  and  build  regional,  multi- 
national or  international  plans  for  uranium 


enrichment  and  plutonlum  reprocessing 
which  would  be  under  U.N.  or  IAEA  super- 
vision and  control. 

3.  A  joint  declaration  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  would  under- 
take to  conduct  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions for  peaceful  purposes,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  non-nuclear  states,  only 
when  authorized  to  do  so  by  some  competent 
international  authority  to  be  established  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  they  would  begin 
Immediate  consultations  to  convene  a  con- 
ference for  the  creation  of  a  non-dlscrlmlna- 
tory  and  equitable  special  international  re- 
gime for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

4.  The  strengthening  ot  all  International 
and  national  measures  for  safeguarding  nu- 
cleai'  materials  and  equipment  to  prevent 
their  loss,  diversion,  theft  or  hijacking. 

The  implementation  of  either  list  of  polit- 
ical or  technical  measures  alone  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  attain  the  desired  objective. 
Only  the  Implementation  of  both  lists  of 
measures  would  ensure  the  success  of  the 
non-proliferation  regime.  There  is  already  a 
broad  basis  of  general  agreement  on  the  tech- 
nical measures.  But  agreement  in  the  politi- 
cal measures,  which  Is  more  difficult,  is  more 
Important  in  order  to  create  the  right  politi- 
cal and  psychological  climate  to  make  the 
technical  measures  fully  acceptable  In  prac- 
tice. 

These  proposals,  which  may  seem  rather 
radical  and  far-reaching,  are  not  Utopian. 
They  are  not  unreasonable  and  are  possible 
of  achievement.  Nothing  short  of  them  will 
be  adequate.  Either  the  nuclear  powers  are 
serious  about  trying  to  prevent  the  furthet 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  necessary  measures 
to  do  so,  or  they — and  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions— will  have  to  try  to  live  as  best  they 
can  In  a  world  of  many  nuclear  powers. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  Unless  the  nuclear 
powers  take  effective  steps  to  stop  the  vertical 
as  well  as  the  horizontal  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  world  will  inevitably  be 
faced  with  the  much  more  fearsome  and 
much  less  manageable  threat  of  non-govern- 
mental proliferation — the  hijacking  or  other 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by  terrorist 
and  other  politically  or  criminally  motivated 
groups.  That  could  mean  the  establishment 
of  police  states  and  the  disintegration  of 
society  as  we  know  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
WiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— PROTOCOL 
TO  THE  TREATY  WITH  THE  UNION 
OP  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 
ON  THE  LIMITATION  OP  ANTI- 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Curtis).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  4  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate 
wlU  now  go  into  executive  session  and 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication to  the  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  with 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  R^ublics 
on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Systems,  executive  I,  83d  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  which  the  clerk  wU 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows  : 
Resolved  (Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein) ,  lHat  the  Senate 


advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Protocol  to  the  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limitation  of 
Antl-Balllstic  Missile  Systems  signed  in  Mos- 
cow on  July  3,  1974. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification  on 
executive  I,  93d  Congress,  2d  session, 
the  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  limitation  of  antiballlstlc -missile 
systems? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsek),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byhd,  Jr.),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravkl),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hari)  .  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iHotrrE) ,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Monbaie),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) .  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  .  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  .  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magku- 
SON)   would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Haifikld), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  '. 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)! 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)' 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Bir. 
Javits),  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfulo)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  63, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  475  Ex.] 
YEAS — 63 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Paatore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblooff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparicman 

Stafford 

Btennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


BeaU 

Hathaway 

BcUmon 

HoUlngs 

Blden 

Hruska 

Brock 

Huddleston 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

Cannon 

Laxalt 

Case 

Leahy 

Chiles 

Long 

Church 

Bfansfleld 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Dole 

Mcoee 

Durkln 

McOovem 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

EasUand 

Metcalf 

Fong 

Montoya 

Olenn 

Morgan 

Qriffln 

Muskle 

Haskell 

Nelson 
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AUen 
Btkm 

BMtlCtt 

Buckley 

CurUa 

Domenld 
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NATS— 19 

Pumln  Boott. 
Omu  WUllam  L. 

Ooldwkter  Talmadge 

Hanaen  Tower 

Tt<ilffn« 

McCltire 
NOT  VOTINO— 23 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume  the   consideration   of    legislative 
business. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


EQUAL  TREATBIENT  OF  CRAFT 

AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  conslderaUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  5900) 
to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor  in 
the  building  and  construction  Industry  by 
providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industrial  workers. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
pending  business  ? 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion \o  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  i900. 

CLOTDRE  MOTION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  under 
rule  ZXn,  the  Chair,  without  objection, 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

CLonms  IfonoK 
We,  tne  undenlgiied  Senstora.  In  accord- 
ince  with  the  provlsloDs  of  Rule  XXn  of 
ihe  Standing  Bules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
nove  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  upon  the 
notion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
3.B.a0OO,  an  Act  to  protect  the  economic 
Ighta  of  labor  In  the  building  and  construc- 
lon  Industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
nent  of  craft  and  Industrial  workers. 

Mllce  Uansfleld.  Harrison  J.  Williams, 
John  O.  Pastore,  Bobert  C.  Byrd, 
Henry  IC.  Jackson.  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Lee  Uetcalf.  Dick  Clark,  Oale  W. 
MeOee.  Oaorge  McOoTem.  Claiborne 
PbU.  Alan  Cranston.  Adlal  E.  Steyen- 
aon.  Fatrtek  J.  Leahy.  WUIlam  Prox- 
mlre,  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  John  A. 
Durkln. 


Abouresk  Oravrt  ICagniiaon 

Bayb  Hart.  Gary  Mondale 

Bentaea  Hart.PhUipA.    Mom 

Burdlek  Hartke  Pearson 

Byrd,  Hatfield  Percy 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Hiimphrey  Taft 

Culver  Inouye  Tunney 

Ford  Jmviu 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting, 
having  voted  in  the  a£Brmative,  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


EQUAL     TREATMENT     OP     CRAFT 
AND   INDUSTRIAL   WORKERS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
«^tlon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  5900)  to  protect 
the  economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  build- 
ing and  construction  Industry  by  provid- 
ing for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  in- 
dustrlal  workers. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
correct  that  the  pending  business  is  the 
motion  to  call  up  HJl.  5900? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats.  Anyone  who  wishes  to 
converse  wiU  please  retire  to  the  cloak- 


present.  It  was  a  day  that  we  did  consider 
a  Senate  bill,  the  "Dunlop"  biU.  S.  2305. 
the  Construction  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining  Act.  After  the  action  was 
taken  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  who 
were  present  on  reporting  that  bill,  be- 
fore the  committee  adjourned  there  was 
a  motion  to  report  the  House  bills  before 
us  (HJl.  5900  and  H.R.  9500),  without 
recommendation.  I  understttnd  that  the 
minutes  do  not  reflect  that  fact,  but  it 
happened.  I  know. 

It  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  that  the 
minutes  do  not  show  that  that  action 
was  taken.  That  Is  sort  of  routine,  in 
that  it  just  got  away  from  the  scrivener 
who  did  not  get  it  in  the  minutes,  In 
the  notes,  but  It  was  done. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  certainly  accept  the 
Senator's  word  on  that  and  I  have  no 
further  question  about  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


i  lDDITIONAL  CONFEREE— HJl.  10029, 
BfOLrrARY  CONSTRUCTION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1975 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
t  sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
i  ulshed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
I  ASTOu)  be  added  as  a  conferee  in  the 
( (mference  on  HJl.  10029,  the  military 
<  mstruction  appropriations  bill  for  1976. 


room. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HEX  .MS.  Is  the  Chair  confident 
that  HJl.  5900  has  been  reported  prop- 
erly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  no  taiowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  that  case,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nevada.  Senator  Laxalt,  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  this  question. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
nature  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  if  a 
bill  has  been  referred  to  a  committee,  is 
it  not  required,  under  the  Senate  rule, 
that  a  majority  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers be  present  when  that  bUl  is  proc- 
essed? 

The  PRESIDING  or7rr.'-T5R.  jhe  rule 
requires  that  a  quorum  actually  be  pres- 
ent when  a  measure  is  being  reported 

Mr  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  chairman  of  the  committee— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  read  the  rule.  The  Senator 
may  speak  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  whUe  this  is 
betag  estabUshed. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  .the  order  for 
the  Quorum  caU  be  rescinded 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUwi.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  reads  as  follows: 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
as  amended,  provides  that — 

•'No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be 
reported  from  any  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  (including  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations) unless  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee  were  actually  present." 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  address  this  question 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey: 

Was  a  quorum  present  at  the  time  this 
bill  was  reported,  and  do  the  records  so 
indicate? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  was  a  quorum 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at  the 
hour  of  12  noon.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  Mr.  Chttrch, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Allen  will  be 
recognized  in  that  order  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  each,  and  by  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  will  then  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  will 
then  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
consider  the  situs  plckethig  bill,  HR 
5900. 

General  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5900 
WiU  proceed  until  the  hour  of  3  o'clock, 
at  which  time  the  1  hour  before  the  vote 
on  cloture  wIU  begin  running,  with  the 
time  during  that  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Mr.  Helms  and  Mr.  Wn,- 

LIAMS. 

At  the  hour  of  4  p.m..  the  automatic 
quorum  call  will  occur,  and  upon  tiie 
establishment  of  a  quorum,  or  about 
4:15  p.m.,  the  automatic  rollcaU  vote 
will  occur  on  the  motion  to  hivoke  clo- 
ture on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  HR.  5900. 

So  there  will  be  at  least  one  rollcall 
vote  tomorrow.  I  would  assume  that  clo- 
ture wUl  be  invoked,  although  I  cannot 
guarantee  that;  but  if  cloture  is  invcAed. 
the  bill  (H.R.  5900)  Itself  will  be  before 
the  Senate,  and  assuming  that  to  be  the 
situation,  at  that  time  a  motion  will  be 
offered  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  bill  it- 
self, and  the  vote  on  that  motion  will 
occur  on  "niursday  of  this  week. 

Looking  down  the  road.  Members 
should  expect  long  daUy  sessions  begin- 
ning stMnetime  this  week  and  extending 
throughout  the  remaining  period  before 
the  Thanksgiving  holidays.  Saturday  ses- 
sions are  a  distinct  possibility.  The  gen- 
eral picture  regarding  the  schedule  and 
the  program  remaining  before  final  ad- 
journment— ^hopefully  by  December  12 

is  as  follows: 
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Situs  picketing  will  be  on  the  track  un- 
til disposed  of,  up  or  down.  The  Defense 
appropriation  bill  is  ready  for  floor  ac- 
tion upon  disposition  of  situs  picketing. 
The  same  can  be  expected  as  to  the  In- 
terior appropriation  bill.  TheMebt  limit 
extension  will  be  coming  over  from  the 
House  this  week,  and  conference  reports 
will  be  coming  along.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion is  moving  in  the  other  body.  Legis- 
lation dealing  with  New  York  City  is  ex- 
pected to  be  taken  up  In  the  House  this 
week.  Tax  cut  legislation  at  least  ex- 
tending last  year's  tax  reductions  is  ex- 
pected. A  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
will  be  coming  over  from  the  House,  and 
is  expected  this  week.  The  Public  Works 
appropriation  bill  is  expected  to  be  acted 
on.  A  foreign  aid  request  was  received 
from  downtown  on  October  30,  and  that 
bill  has  a  long  way  to  go.  The  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  request  was  sub- 
mitted to  (Congress  last  week,  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  and  has  yet  to  be  acted  on. 

Foreign  aid  and  certain  other  items 
will  likely  wind  up  in  a  continuing  res- 
olution, which  will  have  to  be  acted  upon 
before  adjournment,  and  hicluded  in  that 
foreign  military  aid  request  are  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  to  assist  Israel  and  cer- 
tain Arab  countries,  and  for  American 
technicians  in  the  Shiai. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  various 
conference  reports  will  be  acted  upon 
from  time  to  time,  together  with  sundry 
odds  and  ends. 

This  agenda  should  convince  the  most 
doubting  ThMnas,  if  there  be  such,  that 
long  dally  sessions,  including  some  Sat- 
urday sessions,  will  be  a  "must"  if  the 
Senate  is  to  complete  its  work  and  reach 
final  adjournment  for  the  year  by  De- 
cember 12.  It  is  a  full  platter,  and  will 
require  considerable  gorging,  with  only 
4  weeks  in  which  to  giflp  it  down— 2  weeks 
before  the  Thanksgi^ng  holiday  and  2 
weeks  subsequent  uiereto.  a  total  of  4 
weeks .  Need  one  say  more  ?  _ . 


STATUS    OF   MAJOR   LEGISLATION, 
94TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I*ask  xmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  statement 
of  the  program  certain  other  areas  of 
information  which  were  included  in  my 
whip  notice  of  November  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Majob  Legislation,  94th  Concress 
enxkgt  bills 

1.  Personal  and  Corporate  Tax  Reduction, 
Public  Law  94-12. 

2.  Disapproval  of  Oil  Excise  Tax,  H.R.  1767. 
Vetoed  March  4, 1975. 

3.  Repeal  of  OU  Depletion  Allowance,  Pub- 
lic Law  94-12. 

4.  Oil  Price  Control  Extension,  H.R.  4036 
and  8.  1849,  both  vetoed.  H.R.  9524  became 
Public  Law  94-99  with  extension  to  Novem- 
ber 16, 1975. 

5.  Strip  Mining,  H.R.  26.  Vetoed.  SlmUar 
provisions  in  S.  391.  P/S  July  31,  1976. 

6.  Coal  Leasing— Strip  Mining.  S.  391.  P/S 
July  31. 1976. 

7.  Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act,  8.  622. 
In  Conference. 

8.  Appliance  Labeling  Act,  8.  349.  P/S;  In 
conference  on  S.  622. 


9.  AutomobUe  Fuel  Economy.  8.  1883.  P/S; 
In  conference  on  S.  622. 

10.  Strategic  Energy  Reserves.  S.  677.  P/S; 
In  conference  on  S.  622. 

11.  Mandatory  State  Conservation  Pro- 
gram. Title  n  of  S.  622;  in  conference. 

12.  National  Petroleum  Reserves  (Naval  & 
Interior).  H.R.  49.  In  conference. 

13.  Coal  Conversion  Act  Extension,  vetoed 
in  H.R.  1767.  H.R.  4036.  and  S.  1869.  In  con- 
ference on  S.  622. 

14.  Mandatory  Coal  Conversion.  S.  1777. 
Hearings  held. 

16.  Coastal  Zone  Amendments  for  Energy 
Faculties  suing,  S.  586.  P/S  July  16,  1976; 
H.R.  3981  mark  up  underway. 

16.  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Drilling,  S. 
521.  P/S  July  30,  1976. 

17.  Natural  Gas  Emergency  Decontrol 
Acts.  2310.  P/8  Oct.  22.  1975. 

18.  ERDA  Authorization.  H.R.  3473.  In 
conference. 

19.  National  Energy  Production  Board,  S. 
740.  Mark  up  underway. 

20.  Industrial  Conservation  Act.  S.  1908. 
Mark  up  underway. 

21.  Energy  Taxes.  H.R.  6860.  P/H;  Mark  up 
underway. 

APPROPRIATION   BILLS 

1.  Agrlculture-^»ubUc  Law  94-122. 

2.  Education — Public  Law  94-94. 

3.  HUD— Public  Law  94-116. 

4.  Labor-HEW — Conference  report  filed. 

5.  Legislative — Public  Law  94-69. 

6.  State-Justlce-Commerce.  Public  Law 
94-121. 

7.  Transportation — Conference  report  filed. 

8.  Treasury — Public  Law  94-91. 

9.  Military  Construction — In  conference. 

10.  Defense — Reported  by  fuU  Committee. 

11.  Foreign  Aid — Awaiting   House   action. 

12.  Interior — Committee  markup  under- 
way. 

OTHER   BILLS 

Consumer  Product  Safety,  S.  644.  P/S;  P/H 
amended. 

Consumer  Protection,  S.  200.  P/S;  Hoiise 
debating  as  H.R.  7575. 

Securities  Acts  Amendments.  Public  Law 
94-29. 

Tax  Reduction.  Public  Law  94-12. 

Voting  Rights.  Public  Law  94-73. 

Unemployment  Compensation.  Public  Law 
94-46. 

Public  Works  Employment,  H.R.  6247. 
P/H;  P/S  amended. 

Social  Security  Benefits  Increases  (Wage 
and  Price  StabUlty  Council) .  Public  Law  94- 
61. 

Tax  Reform — In  Ways  and  Means. 

Unemployed  Health  Benefits.  S.  626.  On 
calendar. 

Railroad  Improvement  and  Employment. 
S.  1730.  P/S;  P/H  amended. 

Emergency  Housing,  HJl.  4486.  Vetoed. 
SlmUar  bill  H.R.  6398  became  Public  Law 
94-60. 

Health  Service-Nurse  Training.  Public  Law 
94-63. 

School  Lunch  Program.  Public  Law  94- 
105. 

Handicapped  ChUdren's  Education — In 
conference. 

STATUS    OF   PRESIDENTIAL    VETOES,    94TH 
CONGRESS 

1.  H.R.  1767,  Oil  Import  Pecs,  President's 
authority  to  Impose.  Vetoed  March  4.  Re- 
ferred to  Ways  and  Means.  Relevant  provi- 
sions conUlned  in  KJt.  4035  which  was  also 
vetoed. 

2.  H.R.  4296,  Agricultural  Price  Supports. 
Vetoed  May  1.  House  sustained  veto  on  May 
13  (Secretary  of  Agriculture  hold  quarterly 
oversight  meetings  with  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees on  subject.) 

3.  HJl.  25,  Strip  Mining.  Vetoed  May  20. 
House  svistalned  veto  June  10.  Similar  pro- 
visions passed  Senate  in  8.  391  on  July  31. 


4.  H.R.  6357.  Tourist  Promotion.  Vetoed 
May  28.  Referred  to  House  Interstate  anl 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Similar  meas- 
ure, 8.  2003,  became  Public  Law  94-55. 

5.  H.R.  4481,  Emergency  Employment  Ap- 
propriations. Vetoed  May  28.  House  sustained 
veto  June  4.  Similar  measure  H.J.  Res.  492. 
became  Public  Law  94-36 

6.  H.R.  4485.  Emergency  Middle-Income 
Housing.  Vetoed  June  24.  House  sustained 
veto  June  25.  SlmUar  measure,  H.R  5398  be- 
came Public  Law  94-60 

7.  H.R.  4035,  Oil  Prtlcy.  Vetoed  July  21. 
Related  provision  in  S.  622  which  is  In  con- 
ference. 

8.  H.R.  5901,  Education  Appropriations. 
Vetoed  July  25.  House  overrode  veto  Septem- 
ber 9;  Senate  overrode  veto  September  10. 
Became  Public  Law  94-94. 

9.  S.  66,  Health  Services — Nurse  Training. 
Vetoed  July  26.  Senate  overrode  veto  July 
26;  House  overrode  veto  J\ily  29.  Became  Pub- 
lic Law  94-63. 

10.  S.  1849,  OU  Price  Controls.  Vetoed 
September  10.  H.R.  9524  extending  controls 
to  November  16,  became  Public  Law  94-99. 

11.  HJl.  9497,  Tobacco  Price  Supports. 
Vetoed  September  30.  Referred  to  Hoiise  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

12.  H.R.  4222,  School  Lunch  Program. 
Vetoed  October  3.  House  and  Senate  over- 
rode veto  October  7.  Became  Public  Law  94- 
105. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:30 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday.  November  11,  1975,  at  12 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  10.  1975: 

Department  or  Justice 
Richard  J.  Arcara.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of   New 
York,  for  the  term  of  four  years  vice  John  T. 
Elfvln,  elevated. 

In  THE  Armt 
The  foUowlng-named  officer  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  position  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  3066 (a),  In  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Eugene  Joseph  D'Ambrosto. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
(colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  John  W.  Vessey.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army,  for  appointment  as  senior  U.S. 
Army  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 711. 

In  the  Am  Force 

The  foUowlng  Air  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  693 (a),  tlUe  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

LJNE    or    THE    air     FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  William  D.  Bagee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mai.  Howard  O.  Bartkmo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Dick  Bumey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Ray  L.  Cabanaw,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Jon  T.  CimniewlcE.  lSO-83-9230. 
Bobwt  L.  Defratla.  283-36-74eo. 
Hanry  B.  Densmore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mmnnrt  P.  Oevochen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcbard  B.  Dlckaom.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ardan  P.  FJellanfcr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boy  Freeman.  Jr..  413-M-4977. 
Lloyd  K.  Oalley.  688-3»-0776. 
Soger  D.  OUlis.  006-83-'4862. 
Oerald  B.  Olazener,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUas  B.  Harrlaon.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joeeph  Hess.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard  R.  BoUenbeck.  Jr.,  674-10- 
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John  M.  Hough.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  David  K.  Hudson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Blchard  A.  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Olan  J.  Kaser.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Keith  B.  KeUy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  William  F.  Koerschner.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robert  R.  Krueger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ivan  C.  Lang,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jefferson  B.  Lanier,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Billy  S.  Unebaugh,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leo  R.  Lujan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duncan  P.  MacDonell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James  L.  McLennan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joseph  R.  Menard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bwood  H.  Morgan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllam  R.  Morris,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank  L.  Mossman.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Richard  W.  Murray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  John  H.  0'Ck)nnor,  096-26-^038. 
.  Francis  B.  ODonnell,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jc*n  W.  O'SulUvan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Daniel  J.  Peterson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  A.  Petras.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  O.  Rager,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salvador  Sanchez-Ramos,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurman  K.  Sanders,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BuaaeU  R.  Schoonover,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  B.  Segrest.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllam  P.  Shook.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugh  D.  Wllkerson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  B.  Worm.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Xm  thx  Am  FoBCK 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Begular  Air  Force,  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  835,  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All 
officers  are  subject  to  physical  examination 
required  by  law : 

umc  or  THE  An  romc* 
Captain  to  major 
Abate.  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abbott.  Mary  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abney.  Floyd  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abrabamaon.  Baymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ache,  Leroy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Achln,  Baymond  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ackermao,  Bobert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ackert.  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Duane  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adama,  MendeU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adlnolfl,  Jerry  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ague,  Walter  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahart.  Blchard  A.,  483  46  8691. 
Ahl,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AtaL  Kenneth  L.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Akley,  Jamea  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Akrldge,  Jamas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alba.  Michael  8.,  186-83-0OO3. 
AUMtehhultl.  Oarl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright,  Bdwln  B..  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albrltton,  Bdvard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldlnger,  Blchard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldudn,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alenlua.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Kenneth  O.,  336  48  4636. 
Alexander.  Lonny  B..  838  44  4838. 
Alexander.  Lynn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Bobert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Alexander.  Roland  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Theodore  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUaro,  Eugene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alfonso.  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allan.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allbee,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allbvu-n.  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen.  Douglas  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Harry  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Lytle  E.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Verne  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alley.  Clinton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUison,  Billy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUlson.  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allman,  John  M.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allocca,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allport,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almy,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Althoff,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altlck,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altman,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alto,  David  a.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altwles,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alvarez.  Alberto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ambre,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ames,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amfahr,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ammerlng,  Theodore  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amor,  Jean  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amoscato,  Guy  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderberg,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andersen.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Carlton  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Eric  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Gordon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Jerris  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Leslie  B..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Marty  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Paul  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Ralph  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Terry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Woodrow  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andre,  Jan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  C.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  David  W..  249-6O-8056. 
Andrews,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  Melvln  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Wendall  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrus,  James  O.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andry,  Ernest  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anduss,  Larry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anlbal,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
An^Mtnh,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anway,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Applegate,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AprU,  Paul  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ardem,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arena,  Joeeph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arganbright,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armour.  Leon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armoiir.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amatrong,  Dexter  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aimatxxmg,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Lewis  C.  0O6-4O-6529.' 
Armstrong,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amett.  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Charles  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Francis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold.  Lloyd  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Terry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashby.  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aahley.  Raymond  w..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ash  worth,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Ashy.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aston.  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atchison,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkins,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkins,  Jerome  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AtweU,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aube,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aultman,  Fred  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  Maxwell  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  Noel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  WUllam  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auth,  Edward  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auvll,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayer.  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayers.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayres,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baas,  Melvin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babbldge,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachman,  Laurence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Backer,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Backman,  Vernon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacue,  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baddley,  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baergen,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaU,  Charles  E.,  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Henri  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailor,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bally.  Joseph  J..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balnton,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bair,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bakenhxis,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Bryce  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Dalton  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Doyle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Emmett  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  JcAn  J.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Phillip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bakos,  Andrew  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balan,  Douglas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldauf ,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ball  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard,  Bobby  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailee,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballman,  Arthur  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balstad.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balut,  Ramon  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bandy,  Finis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BanfOTd,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks,  Frederick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barber,  Russell  E.,  0&8-33-0636. 
Barber,  Tommle  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barclay,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barfoot,  Norman  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barkhurst,  PaiU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barlock,  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barlow,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  ElUott  B.,  jr..  33S-63-7485 
Barnes,  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  WiUlam  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamett,  Everett  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamett,  Truman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamhart,  Joe  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BamhUl,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamocky,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baron,  Braoe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  Allen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr.  Michael  L.,  OM-SO-QSll. . 
Barranco.  Stephen  8.,  003-SO-0785. 
Barre,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrere,  Howard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett,  Ford  H.,  63»-36-8333. 
Barrett,  Francis  L.,  436-66-33iM. 
Barrett,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barron,  Barney  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrows,  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry.  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barth,  Ronald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barto.  Emerson  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barton,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Baschnagel.  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baskett,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basque,  Patricia  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bastlan,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bastleu,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bateman,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates,  Daniel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates,  Roy  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Battln,  John  J.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baucom,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Darrol  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  John  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baughman,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baughman,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauman,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumgartner,  Blchard.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumgartner,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baun.  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bautsch,  Norman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bay,  PhUip  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayer,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayley,  Harry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baynor,  Gene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beamer,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beamer,  Samuel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bearce,  Neil  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley,  Lawrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beatty,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaty,  James  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauchemln,  Alfred  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaudry,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaumont,  Lincoln  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaver,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bechler,  Wayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Bradley  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becnel,  Marion  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beebe,  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beebe,   Henry   M.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beers,  L.  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beets,  Byron  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behrens.  Dennis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belden.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellna.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Darwin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Lawrence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Oral  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeUem,  Raymond  D.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeUlngham.  David  E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellotte.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belzer.  George  W.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bendere,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benedict,  Horace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benfleld.  Eric  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benjamin,  Warren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Charles  M.,  rV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Logan  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Linn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentley,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton,  Frank  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton,  Ronald  L.,  272-^8-6604. 
Berdan,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berdlne,  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg,  Phillip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergandi,  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergen.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berls,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemier.  Johnnie  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernler.  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernstein,  Ivan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernstein.  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemth,  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berrean,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berrtnger,  Lynn  T.,- XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berube,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Beson,  Gary  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Befit,  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bestgen,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettex.  Leonard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belts,  Carlton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beverung.  WUliam  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bevls,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beyer,  Jon  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beyer,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beyerle,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanco.  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blckenbach,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bickford,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blerly,  Blchard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blestek.  Harold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blfolchl.  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blgelow,  Frederick  D.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bigoni.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUtker.  Arthur  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUlingsley,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllllngton,  Gordon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUlotte,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllse,  Marvin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUtz,  James  E..  3Mk^2-6283. 
Bingham,  Charles  D><16 1-58-0339. 
Birch,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrdsong,  Marcus  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birkhead,  Roy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blrkner.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Birmingham,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blrnbaum,  Melvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blrnle,  Ian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blschoff,  Stuart  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bishop,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bishop,  Halford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bishop.  WUUam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blttorf.  Norman  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BJers,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BJornstad,  Eugene  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black,  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black,  Franklin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackburn,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackledge,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackmon,  Norman  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackstock,  Jinmiy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackwood,  Jlmmle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blair,  Bobert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blair,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BlalsdeU,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blake,  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blake,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blake,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blakley.  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blansett.  Bennle  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blaslngame,  Doyle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blauth,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    . 

Blessing,  Don  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bllden.  Victor  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BUnn.  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bllsh.  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blizzard,  Clarence,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blocker,  Gettie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blocker,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bloom,  Michael  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blose.  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blount,  Jack  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bluett,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blume,  Frederic  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blumsteln,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boaman.  Richard  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boardman,  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bobb,  CarroU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bobko,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bochnlk,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bockelman.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bocklage.  Norman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodenhelmer,  Clyde  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodlne,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boehmer,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boerner,  Roger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boerslg,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bogaert,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bogart.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bogemann,  Lawrence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bohler,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bohner,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boldrlck.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boles,  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bollnger.  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bollnger.  Roy  E.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolls,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolton,  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolton,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomber,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomhoff,  Herbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonham,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonnlwell.  Prank  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonse,  GUbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booher.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Frederick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth.  Kenneth  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borchert,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borgo.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borin.  DennU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borlnaki,  George  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borland,  Melroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borling,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boros,  WUUam  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boselly,  Shirley  E.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosse.  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosser,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bossi,  Karl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bostur,  PhUUp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boswell.  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BoeweU,  Homer  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bottjer,  Daryl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boubellk.  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouchard,  Jotm  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boucher,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouchoux,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boudreaux,  Elie  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourke,  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bousek,  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowen,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowen,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bower.  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowers.  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowling,  Issac  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowman,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowman,  Laddie  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Box,  Gene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyanton,  Earl  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  Alfred  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  Hubert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  James  A.,  Jr.,  224  44  4033. 

Boyd,  Raymond  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyer,  Daniel  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyle,  Anthony  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyle.  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyle.  Peter  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boynton,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bozarth.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Braatz,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brace,  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bracher.  PhiUip   E..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradley.  Raybum  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradley,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradley,  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradshaw,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brady,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bragaw.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brahney,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brake,  Francis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bramble.  Harold  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brame,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bramlett.  Harry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Branch.  Patrick  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Branch.Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Branch,  Robert  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brand.  Troy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brandt,  Herman  P..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brandt,  Karl  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brandt.  Paul  A.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Branham.  OrvlUe  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Branlne,  Raymond  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brannam.  Clarence  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Braxton.  Richard  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bredvlk,  Gordon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brencl.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brenlzer.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brennan,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brennan.  William  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Breslin.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brewer,  Larry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Brewer,  Marcus  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brewster.  John  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brick.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Brlcluiuui,  WUUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlckner,  Thomaa  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridger,  Barry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BridgM,  Earl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnaon.  Svereu,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrlsbolA.  John  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlaoo*.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltt.  Paul  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltt.  Bonald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Button.  DeUord  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock.  Oerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock,  Haxrey  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockman,  duu-lM  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockman.  Laalle  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brodak,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broenlng,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broerman.  Bamon  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broeatler.  Bobert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BromUey.  WiUlam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bronnenberg,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Ronald  B.,  301-337-7303. 
Brooks,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brosveen,   Douglas   A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brothers,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brothers.  Walter  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brower,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Anthony  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kt>wn,  Charles  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Christopher  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Donald  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Ernest  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Guy  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Harcrid  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Jerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Jerry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  PhUUp  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Blchard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Blchard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Blchard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Blchard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Bkshard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Botiert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Bonald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Wesley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  WUllam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browne,  Ivar  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brownell,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning,  WUllam  U..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brownlee,  BusseU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broyles,  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broeovsky.  David  A..  33^34  9489. 
Brubaker,  Stanley  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruce,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brueggemeler,  Garry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruetach,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruhl,  Glyndon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brumbaugh.  Elliott  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brune.  Peter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruner.  James  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BnmetU.  Mario  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunson,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunton,  Bobert  K.,  SS6-82-6414. 
Bryan.  James  B.,  IZZ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Bobert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  William  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryner,  Blchard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan.  Glenn  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buehta.  Bobert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buck.  Irbanl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck.  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckingham,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckles,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BuckneU.  Kdward  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budcsheim.  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BueU,  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buermeyer.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buley,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullard.  Barry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullock.  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullock,  BooaU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumen,  Bobert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumgamer,  Jamas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burbage,  Paul  H..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burcb.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Burchette.  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burckel,  WlllUm  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burger,  Norman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burbans,  WUUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burlta.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burk,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burlcart,  E.  Bober,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke,  BlUy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burley,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burmelster,  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■  Burnett,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blums,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  Hugh  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  James  E.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  Joe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Kent  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  Bobert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrell,  Steven  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burres,  Keith  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrowes,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Btirrus,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burson,  Byron  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busby,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bussing,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butchko,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BuUer,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
jButler,  Jlmmle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Leonard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Walter  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler,  Wmiam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler,  WUlUm  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Wlnford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butt,  James  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butterfleld,  Hugh  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Button,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzard,  Nancy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzzelll,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byford,  Porrest  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd.  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd.  WUUam  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byrne.  Bobert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bythewood.  Daniel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabuk,  Joe  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cade.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cadman,  Robert  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cady,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cain.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cain,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaldweU.  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CaldweU.  Glenn  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Lapsley  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaldweU,  TTiomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  Joeeph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaUaghan.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan,  Hubert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CalUway.  Jay  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CaUln,  Grant  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaUin.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaUU,  WlUlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calvert,  David  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calvert,  Dorral  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Calvez,  Clifton  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamarano,  Warren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cambra.  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CampbeU,  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  Harvey  c,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  James  T..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OampbeU,  Jlmmle  R.,  608 — 40 — 2374 
Campbell,  Louis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Richard  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell.  WlUlam  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CamplBl,  Vincent  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Candray.  Arnold  J.,  668 — 46—9197. 
Canfield,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  George  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cantley,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CantreU.  ZeU  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capellman,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cappone,  Mark  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capps,  Ted  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaravagUo,  Prancls  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CardeU,  WUlUma  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CardUe,  Prank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cardoza,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlen,  Clark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlln,  Gerard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Dean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  WlUiam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmlchael,  Maurice  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carney,  PhlUp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Daryl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  PhlUp  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carplnella,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  WiUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrlgan,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarroU,  Howard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarroU,  Oliver  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarroU,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarroU,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  PhUllp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carstensen,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Jack  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartwrlght,  Prancls  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartwrlght,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caruana,  Patrick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carvey,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carwlse,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carzoll,  Albert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case,  Carl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cash,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cash,  MUton  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caskey,  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casleton,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cason,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casperson,  David  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casteel,  Dwight  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caswell,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates,  Theodore  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catherall,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaudUl,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavanaugh,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavanaugh,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavell,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavender,  Dwight  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cayler,  RusseU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cecchett.  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cempura,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cerchione,  Angelo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChaUU,  Pord  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Eldon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Linton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Champagne,  Alice  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Champion,  Joel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chand.  Amer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaney,  Eugene  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chancy,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chang,  George  C.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapin,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappell,  Ernest  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charlow.  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chastaln,  Calvin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chastaln,  Clifton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chasteen,  Calvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chavanne,  WiUlam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chelette,  Herman  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherone,  Martin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheshire,  Jlmmle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesley,  Carl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChUders.  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chittenden,  Bobert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chriaman,  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christ,  Prancls  «..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Chrlstensen,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian,  Prank  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christtanson,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstodoulou,  Christo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstofllis,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christopher,  Delbert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christopher,  Troy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christy.  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chronister,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Church,  James  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChurchUl,  Howard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chute,  WUUam  M.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clboskl,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ciminero,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cizek,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clabaugh,  Carroll  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clancy,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clanton,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clapper,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clare,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Byron  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  DarreU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Frank  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Hurshal  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Jack  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  WUbur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Willard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clary,  John  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clatterbuck.  Guy  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clawson,  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clearman,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement,  Bryan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  George  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  PhUip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleveland,  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Click,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUne,  Troice  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cline.  Vinton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clopton,  Wilbvu-  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clopton,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Close,  Jay  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Closson,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cloud,  Jamee  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clouser,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coates,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coble.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coble,  Don  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  Robert  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochrane,  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochrane,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coco,  Eugene  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coddington,  NeU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coe,  Peter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coesfeld,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cofflnger,  Maralin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffman,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coggbum,  Dennis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coil,  Johnnie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coker,  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colapietro,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coldiron,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Charlie  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Cooper  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ColUer.  Edmond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier,  RusseU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ColUgan,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Alva  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colsch,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs,  Delbert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comfort,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Compton,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conant,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conant,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Conder,  LoweU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Condlt,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Condojani,  Stanley  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Congleton,  Roger  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conklin,  Norris  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oonlan,  Ralj^  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conley,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connally.  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oonnell,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ConneUy,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connelly,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conner,  Castex  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connerat,  Edwin  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connolly,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ConnoUy,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connolly,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connor,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connor,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conrad,  Joeeph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conrardy,  Dale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX.     , 

Cook,  Daryle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  WiUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooke,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coomres,  Jimmie  L.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper,  Horace  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper,  WUUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cope,  WUUam  L.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Copeland,  Jerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coprlvnicar,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CorbalU,  Fred  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corbett,  Eugene  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corbett,  PhUip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corbett,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CordeU,  Vance  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Com,  PhUip  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cornell,  WlUiam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corr,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Correll,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corrigan,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corrigan,  Terrence  P.,  568-54—4558. 

Corrion,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corsi,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Costa,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coste,  Nicholas  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Costa,  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Costanzo,  Lawrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Costelio,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cotton,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         , 
•  CottreU,  WUUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Couch.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Counts,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Counts,  Wilson  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coupland,  Hoyt  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Courrier,  Ernest  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cousyn,  Jack,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CouviUon,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Couzins,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox,  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox,  Michael  D.,  073-^0-1482. 

Coxweli,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crabb,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crabtree.  Frederick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craig,  WUllam  R.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crake,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cramer,  Keith  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crane,  Kerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craun,  Barbara  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craw,  Kenneth  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crawford,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crawford,  Harold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crawford,  Jessie  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crawford,  Roderick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•    Crawford.  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crawshaw,  Wharton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cray,  Merwln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Creed,  George  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crennan,  WiUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crenshaw,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cress,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crews,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crist,  WlUiam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Croft,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cromer,  Alvls  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CromweU,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crone,  Gene  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronlan.  Dannie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crooch,  Dorven  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crook,  Gordon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crook,  Randall  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crooks,  Thadls  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crooks,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croom,  WUllam  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Chestei  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Francis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross,  Edward  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crossland,  WUUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grossman,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch,  Jackie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouter,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow,  Wesley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowder,  PhUip  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croweli,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley,  Jackson  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groxton,  Roy  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crozier,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruger,  SterUag  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crump,  Herschel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gude,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culberson,  Bryant  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CuUer,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      - 
Gulley,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CulUnane,  Eugene  T.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CiUp,  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulp,  Gary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culver,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs,  Melvyn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Roy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curt,  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curoe,  Patrtck  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currier,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currln,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gurus,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CtU-tlB,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gustin,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gutter,  Earl  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutter,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cwikllk,  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gwynar,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czahor,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dabney,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dague,  Jerome  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahler,  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daigle.  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I    Daigre,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dail,  Danny  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalsher,  PhiUp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalbey,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daley,  PhUip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaUenbach.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalpiaz,  PhlUp  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalrymple,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton,  Ronnie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  "- 

Damm,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I>anber,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danhof,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel.  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Joe  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Marshall  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dapra,  Lawrence  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darcangelo,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darda,  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dark,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damall,  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darr.  Thomas  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dash,  Ernie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daugherty.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daugherty,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dauael,  Dennis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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HKnofort.  Oklvln  J..  41S-M-1409. 
OaTupart,  OecU  O^  asi-40-0064. 
DatI.  BmuMWl  F^  0«>-»4-8112. 
OMldnn.  Bocw  W,  46»-M-M8>. 
DkvMmo.  Bonald  L.,  aaft-60-(tt28. 
DATlM^  Biehard  L..  312-«3-tB45. 
Davis.  Allan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davla,  Arnold  X^  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaTto.  ChorlziA  B..  EH,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davta.  Darol  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Bdward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  aoitlon  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jlnunle  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DavU.  Joel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  John  W.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Joseph  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Kenneth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Lawrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Loyd  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  ndUp  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Preston  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Ba^h  K..  Jr..  460-62-^901. 
Davis.  Btchard  B.  2&0-^6«-2987. 
Davis.  Bobert  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Bobert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  wmiam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson.  Baymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davoran.  David  Z..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  Joshua  T..  m.  003-28^0424. 
Day.  lAwrenoe  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day*.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deadmon.  Charles  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deady.  Bdwln  H..  488-08-«861. 
Oaady,  Bonald  P..  S39-32-1776. 
Dean.  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  Lawrence  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  PhUllp  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  Blchard  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  Bobert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  Wayne  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daarlso.  Bdward  H..  2S3-63-1487. 
Deaixlgnnaca.  Bamon  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deary.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daberry.  Drue  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deblonk.  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debdt.  BlcHard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker.  Lambert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dederck.  Bobert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dacnsmo.  Bonald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dedsrtck.  Arthnr.  m.  67^-88-8294. 
Dee.  James  li..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaPbore.  Ptnls  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Datraooo.  Carl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwan.  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Jamas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
idarlek  T..  068-89-O18S. 
nalrtMrtmann.  Bamoai  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mataammar,  Btchard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
r.  wmiam  J..  100-80-07S4. 
Oary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oelcado.  Jose  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detnea.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DAIairti.  Bogar  L..  548^43-1783. 
Damarttao.  Pnmds  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dansnd.  Laelto  O..  880  64  8022. 
Denlacton.  Mkbaal  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oenk.  Paul  T..  l«8-a«-«611. 

r.  OSB  W..  483  88  OMl. 
,  Bodgar  W..  838-83^131. 
f,  Unj  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis.  LsMe  B.  Jr.,  440  86  6006. 
Danny,  wnuam  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deoamora  Joat  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dent.  David  B..  818-4»-7161. 
Dant.  Boy  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deoton.  Jamas  B..  484  60  6688. 
Dantramont,  Jamas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daphll^pis.  Bobert  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deppm,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deprleet,  Cbanaa  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derby.  Bo«er  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PwtliiO.PWfl«.,lt1  10  BMB. 
Deaaato.  Bobert  J.  W.,  Jr..  474-M-illl. 
Daaeb,  Urry  L.,  617-40-733S. 
Daaeheneaux.  Blchard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Dattmann.  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Devaney,  Jamea  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davlne,  Bernard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davlna,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dewar.  Dudley.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlball.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

'Dlok,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dickarson,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dickson,  Allan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

:D1cocco.  Bobert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dldrlckson,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

iDiakmeter,  Baymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlercks,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlerker,  Bonald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlerlam.  Mark  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dleterly,  Dirncan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlatrlch.  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dietrich.  Joeeph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlffendorf er,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlgangl.  Thomas  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DUlenbeck,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DUley,  Harvey  L..  601-2»-0439. 

I>minger,  Jay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dllllon,  Floyd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dillon.'  Francis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dillon,  WlllUm  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dills.  Jack  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlnley.  James  E.,  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dinning.  Otis  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dinsmore.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dixon,  Darryl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dixon,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dixon,  Todd  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlugos,  WlUlam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doane,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doblas,  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dobrasz,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

IX>brzeleckl,  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dobeon,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dockter,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodd,  Leo  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodaon,  Philip  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doe,  OUver  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doerk,  Robert  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doherty,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dokken,  Paul  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D(de,  Jack  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dollahlte,  E>avld  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dombrowskl,  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domingo,  AUredo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domlnguez.  Eujenlo  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaca,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue,  Leo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donald,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donavln,  Matthew  W.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doneen,  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnelly,  Richard.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donoghue,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan,  Daniel  J.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan.  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domrley,  WlUlam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doran.  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorcy.  Bonald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorman,  Balph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorr.  Fredrick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorr,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorr.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorrell,  Archie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsey,  Clark  B.,  252-68-1 1 19. 
Dotaon,  Patrlsk  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dotson.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dotts.  Jamas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty,  Mickey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DonbUer,  Rene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooucet,  Blchard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougharty,  Marvin  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas,  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas,  Blchard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglass.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dow.  David  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowd.  Donner  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowden,  Bobert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowdey,  John  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey,  Leaford  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing,  Logan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downs,  Clalland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doxay,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  Charlea  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  Edward  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  Larry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Drago.  Anthony  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake.  Ckndon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper,  Baymond  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drennan.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew,  Daniel  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew.  Louis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreyw,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreyllng.  Bobert  A.,  479-3»-46S6. 
Dreaek.  Thomas,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlggers,  MUton  V.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drlnnon,  Donald  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drlacoll,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Druffel.  Lawrence  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drumeller,  Clarence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Druyun.  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dryden,  Joseph  w.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duane,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duarte,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubois,  Jules  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubois,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubois.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dueease,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dueker,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffner,  Russell  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffy.  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugan,  Lawrence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dulgon,  Tbeadore  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke,  WUliam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dulevltz,  Alexander  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DiUong.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumas,  Charlea  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diinbar,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Deryl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dnncan,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Philip  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunkle,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Anthony  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Jamea  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  William  O.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  WUliam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunne,  Edward  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunning,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupree.  Hugh  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupuy,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durgan.  Terrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham.  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duiliam,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durrett,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durst,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duslng,  Philip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwelle,  Stephen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer,  Paul  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  John  M.,  41 1-86-9380. 
Dykes,  Marlon  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dykman,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bads,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earlewlne.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamhart,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eamshaw,  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastburn,  Rolland  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastcott,  MerrlU  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastep,  Oary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easter.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xastman,  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaston.  Oary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baston,  Oary  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton,  James  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Eberle,  Oeorge  R.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebert,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebert,  WUliam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eby,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckel.  Dean  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckelkamp,  Vincent  C.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckert,  Jon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bckhart,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckles.  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xddlngs.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eddy,  Oerald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bdelblute,  Malcolm  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bdenfleld,  Jamea  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edler,  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bdney,  Bobby  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xdrlngton,  Paul  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Darwin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Handd  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bdwards.  Jolm  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Bdwarda,  Lendy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Uoyd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Bobert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bdwards.  WUliam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  WUaon  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egerton.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egge.  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eggers.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehly.  Clarence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EhrUch,  Clarence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elkelbamer,  John  P.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUers,  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUerts,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eisenach,  Clifford  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eisinger.  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ekman,  Leonard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elden,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elder,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elder,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eldrldge,  Oolda  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUenburg,  Kenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUlott,  Harvey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ElUott,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUloU,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUiott.  Warren  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Jeffrey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Noel  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUls,  Paul  v.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUls.  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUls.  Vernon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUls,  WUUam  a.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellroot,  Bernard  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmer,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elwer,  Gale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EmberUn.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emdee,  Daniel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emlgholz.  Nicholas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Endllch,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engelauf,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engle,  Ira  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enloe.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ennes,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ennett,  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enney,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enroth,  John  E.  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bnz,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Epperson,  Jon  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Epplg,  Carl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Epstein,  Howard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erholm,  Stewart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erlckson,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Erlckson,  Vem  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erts,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ervln,  Marvin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EssenprelB,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Esterly,  WUliam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Estes,  Albert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Estes,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Etheredge.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eubank.  Francis  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Arthur  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans.  LesUe  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Roland  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  WlUlam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evatt,  Bobbie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Everett,  Grant  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Everhart,  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Everteen,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ewers.  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swing,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Exley,  Loren  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ezzell.  Jack  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      . 

Fabian,  FelU  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fabian.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paesaler,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fagerberg,  Oary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fahrlender,  Theodore  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fain,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Falrbum,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

FalrchUd.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pairneld,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Falrfull.  Douglas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palrhurst.  Nc»nnan  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palrweather,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paloone,  Norman  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

FUlon,  Clifford  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


FbU<«,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faloon,  Robert  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fannin,  Armand  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panning,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fanning.  WUliam  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Haba,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Habblitz,  Clifford  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Habedank,  Otto  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haberstich,  Charles  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Habgood,  Carol,  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hablger,  Eugene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haddoz,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haefner,  Harry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hafermalz,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haff,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haga,  John  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagel,  Donovan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagen,  Antone  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagen,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hager,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines.  MUton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halber,  Alexander  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halberstadt,  Fred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haider,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  ClOTls  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Prank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hales,  Jesman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Arthur  W.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Engle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Henry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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HaU.  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,   Johnnie   H.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Lanny  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Robert  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallager,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaUberg,  Fredrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HalUgan,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halllgan,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halllgan,  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallman,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallock,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaUoran,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kallsworth,  Frederick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halpaln,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halsell,  Lamon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halt,  Charles  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haluska,   John    J.,   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halverson,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamble,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamby,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton.  Edwin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Jay  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  Raymond  A.,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton.  Riley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamlin,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamm.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammerton,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammett.  Jerry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammons.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamp,  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanby,  James  W.,  283-34^2409. 
Hancock,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand,  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handley,  Edwin  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handrick,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handsel.  Roy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanes,  Jlmmle  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanklns,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanle,  Glenn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanley,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanlin,  Thomas  G.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna,  PhUip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannagan,  Prederick  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannam,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannan,  Samuel  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna  way,  Daniel  G.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Clarence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Leroy  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  NeU  P.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Orrel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Roger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Howard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  WUUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanus,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanus,  Russell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbaugh,  Kent  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hard,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harden,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardenbrook,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardgrave,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardman,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX.'- 
Hardwlck,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardy,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy,  Trlstam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harger,  Bruce  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargett,  Ersklne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargrove,  William  W.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harley,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harman,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon,  Daniel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon.  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon,  Gordon  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harms,  Prederick  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harms,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmuth,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  Paige  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrick,  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington.  Danforth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Prancls  C  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Calvin  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Ernest  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Harris,  Martin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Rufus  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  WUUam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Billy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Poster  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  WUiam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harroff,  Merlin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrop,  Jerry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harten,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartranft,  Franklin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartsell,  Monte  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartwlg.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvln.  Charles  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harwlck,  Alexander  H.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haseltlne.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastey,  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings,  Allan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings.  Charlie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hathaway.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haugen,  Wiliam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauser,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hausman,  Barry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauth,  Floyd  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havas,  Joe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havranek.   Richard   J..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawk.  Sheridan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Houston  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ha  worth,  Dwight  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haworth,  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haworth.  Wendell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes,   Emerson   L.,   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynie,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heacox,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Headley.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heald.  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy,  Raymond  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy,  Raymond  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heaphy.  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hearn,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heaton,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heevner,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebert,  Herman  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebert,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebrank,  Andrew  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heck,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heckman.  Ralph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heebrandt.  Anthony  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hefley,  WUiam  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hegstrom,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helde,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heler,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HeU.  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helm,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heinleln,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heinrlch,  Hans  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helber,  Kent  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helinski,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helker.  WiUiam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HeUauer.  WUUam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heller.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HelUkson,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmuth,  Dwight  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemmlnger,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Eldon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Lael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrickz,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlx.  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrix.  WUUam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henghold.  WUliam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henkle.  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henn,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennessy.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlng,  Hal  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Henning,  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heiu-ich,  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henscheid.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hentges,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hentges,  WiUiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbert,  NevlUe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman,  Richard  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermeling,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herr,  Edwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlngton,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlngton,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hershberger.  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hershfield,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hertzler,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hertzog.  Randolph  B.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Dean  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heuschkel.  Austin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewitt,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heyde,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heye,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckey.  Edward  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman,  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Jackson  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks,  Joe  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hleronymus.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hleser,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlestand,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hiester,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlgbee,  Paul  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlgdon,  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlggins.  Erma  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlgglns,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlggins,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlgglns,  Thomas  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

High,  John  T.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Higham,  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlghmlller,  Ralph  H.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hightower.  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hignett.  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HiU,  Franklin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HIU,  Gayle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HiU,  Glen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HiU,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HIU,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HlUlard,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HiUiard,  George  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HlUyer,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlmelberger,  Roderick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hinckley,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnes,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnes,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnes.  Joseph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnkle.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlort,  Guenter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hird,  WiUiam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlrschman,  Larry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlsel,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hltt,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hockemeier,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hockensmlth,  WUliam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hockert,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoden.  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hodge,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hodgeman,  Stuart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hodges,  Don  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hodges,  Joe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hodgklnson,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoehndorf ,  Wilhelm  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoepner.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoff,  Anthony  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoffert,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoffman,  Henry  D.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoffman,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoffman,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoffman,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hogan,  Anthony  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hogan.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hogan,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hogan,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hogden.  Vernon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hogg.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hohl,  Winton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hohman,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hohman,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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HoiM.  Rq—u  M,  aaa  eo  «««a. 

Bdkms.  Albert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bokach.  OrvlUe  J..  Jr..  483-S4-0MO. 

Holbart,  imiUm  ■..  28S-ea-lM5. 

Honnrook.  Kent  ■..  SlS-48-30ao. 

BUbrook.  Bobert  A..  Jr..  01«-ao-a470. 

Hnlfiomb,  Bobert  O.,  safi-78-6631. 

Bolden.  Beymond  D..  S71-a«-oeia. 

Boldenbeeb.  Wuren  If.,  4B«-«a-7631. 

Bolln.  Lyle  U^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BoUand.  David  B..  oa»^8-0663. 

Bblluid.  Jamee  T..  17»-S3-0966. 

BoUenbeck.  Wazren  8.,  518-3a-9679 

Bcdley,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolllman.  Albert  B..  466-60-«171. 

BoUlnga.  Kexmetb  L..  484  48  8684. 

BUlle.  Stuart  C.  a  7-78-8000. 

Bolmea.  Aubrey  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolmes,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BOlmea,  James  U.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BOtanes.  Blcbard  K.,  S88-44-3830. 

Bolt.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolton.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonesty,  Maynard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Booper,  Donald  a..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Booper.  Lee  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boover,  Robb  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bbpe.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BOpklns.  Doran  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bo|>klne,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bbpp,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoppmann.  Frederick  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bora.  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boran.  Qerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bormuth.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonier,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BOmer.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomey,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borton,  CUude  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borton,  Frank  B.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton.  Benry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boaford.  Oary  B;.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^o^Uaa,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bostetter.  Wayne  K...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bougland.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boulgate,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouse,  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouse,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouston.  Carl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booston.  Forrest  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boatary.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bom,  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boward.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boward.  Robert  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boward.  BuaseU.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BOWB.  Eugene  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howells.  Barry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howley.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bfaiwo.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyoackl,  Paul  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Boyt.  Barold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Board.  Joseph  ■.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bnbbard.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bubbard.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bubbard.  BersheU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bnbbard.  PhlUlp  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  Winiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber,  Arthur  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buehberger,  Bertrand.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Budaek,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budelson.  Oary  L..  66O-63-5605. 
Budson.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bueaiog.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buey.  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buff.  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bnfflnes,  Billy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buge,  Barry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bngglns,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bugglns,  Jan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bngbes,  Bniy  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bugle,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 
Bulbert,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bull.  Morman  B..  848  36  4«78. 
Bulae,  Benry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bultgren.  Leland  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumphreyi.  Blchard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumphreys.  Bobert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunsickar.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunt.  Don  J..  a76-86-«S04. 
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Bunt.  Paul  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bunter,  Jack  J.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bunter,  Raymond  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
t  Bunter.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bunter,  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buntlngton,  Leoroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Huntsman,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burry,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burst,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bussey,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butchlnson,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX.    • 

Butchlnson,  Edwin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutto,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butzler,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byder,  Anthony  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bynes,  WiUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

laccarlno,  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Icard,  Pred,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ickes,  Lester  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Imaye,  Stanley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Imhof,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Inman,  Brownie  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irby,  Wendell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irmls,  Miles  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irons,  Otis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irvine,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lahll.  Thomas  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lUBSlg.  Rlccardo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iverson,  Ivan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivy,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaborek,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaclcson,  Edgar  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Qoorge  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Orover  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Herbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Marshall  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Sidney  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobdk,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Carl  E.,  36&-40-6045. 
Jacobs,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Fred  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs.  Martin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Loren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobus,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jagllnskl,  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamba.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamerson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Clarence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  DarreU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Lawrence  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James.  Roy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Thomas  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James,  WlUlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jameson,  Arlen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jameson,  Baker  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jameson,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamleson,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamleson,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janecek.  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janlcke,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janicke,  Jerome  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J^nasen,  Howard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jared.  Julius  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarman,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarrell,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JedUcka.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jedllcka.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffries.  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.  Alvln  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.  Dennard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Terence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janney.  David  L..  003-30-004S. 
Jeony.  Loyd  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  Harold  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  Jerald  N..  484  48-9399. 
Jensen.  Larry  O..  8O6-8O-180a 
1.  Well  D.,  460-Mh4S70. 


Jerrick.  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jester.  Clifton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeter.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jevcak,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewett.  Calvin  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johns,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Arnold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Carl  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Clarence  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Deverl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Duane  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Howard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Johnny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Keroe  8.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Leo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ralph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     . 
Johnson,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Ward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Warren  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  WUllam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  WUllam  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Bernard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  James  M..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  James  R.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johnston.  Leo  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Billy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Clyde  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Dale  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Darrell  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Francis  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Johnnie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Lewis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Lynn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Orvln  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Rethel  H.,  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Stanley  F.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jones,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Douglas  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  JcAn  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Melvin  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Josff.  Biehuxl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JosUn,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joslyn,  Kenneth  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joetad.  Leo  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joy.  D(»ald.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 
Joynor,  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Juday,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judd,  Tbayne  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judklns.  Monte  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Julster.  Benry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jullch,  Bobert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jund.  Carl  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jnrasek,  Bobert  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jurek,  Bobert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JusUoe,  William  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaffka.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kagan,  Stanly  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaglyama.  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahler,  Asher  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kallshek.  Blchard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kameeo.  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kammer.  Gerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kianmunr,  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buuumuain.  Obarlw  v..  SSO-as-aTW. 
Kane.  Barnard  K,  a61-C3-M74. 
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Kane,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kantor.  Edmtrnd  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kappmeier,  Jay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kwrch,  Stephen  C.  829-84  0644. 
Karlin.  Vernon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamastewlcz.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karpinskl.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karre,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karwoskl,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasch,  Norman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasperbauer,  James  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kass,  Nicholas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kassan.  Steven  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katz.  Jonathan  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eatz,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 
Kaufman.  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufman,  Carl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufman,  Martin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaus,  Robnt  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kautz,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kautz,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kawamoto,  Calvin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaysing.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keaney.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keavs,  Wendall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keck,  Harold  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keck.  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeler,  Jim  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keen,  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan,  William  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeter,  Jack  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelghery,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keim,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUer.  Tommy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUey.  Harold  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUey.  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUlng,  Edward  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kellogg,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUy,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUy,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUy,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUy.  Wilfred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kem,  Robert  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kemp,  Jay  D.,  480  68  8670. 

Kemp,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kemp.  Terry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy,  Patrick  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kenney,  Hubert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennlngton,  Roy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kent,  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kent,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

Kent,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kenton,  George  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kephart,  Jimmy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kepner,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kerkerlng,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kerlin.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kerr,  David  E.,  30O-3O-3425. 

Kerr,  Barold  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kerr.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kerr,  Ted  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kershasky,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ketter,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keuter,  Edwin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Key,  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kldd,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KldweU,  Marlon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klechlin.  Edmond  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kiefl,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kiehm,  John  K.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klelplnski,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kieser,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KlnuneU,  George  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klmsey,  Forest  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klnusey.  Reed  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klncade,  Claude  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klncaid,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Arthur  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  George  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  George  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  Boward  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


King.  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Boger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kingery,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinnan.  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinaar,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlntE.  PaiU  A.,  398-34r-0407. 
Kirby.  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiiicery,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkpatrlck,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirkwood,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrsch.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kitchen.  Iilarlin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlttreU.  James  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kjosa,  Boyoe  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kladiva.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klass,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klausutia,  Normantas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein.  Berbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klelnhenz,  Hugh  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kleiser,  Eugene  V.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Norman  H.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klinglesmlth,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klopotek,  Raymond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klucas.  Casper  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kluz,  Theodore  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  Rosalyn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knarr,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kmght,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knott,  Patrick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knudsen,  Benny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knudson,  Larry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knutson,  lAwrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kobelskl,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch,  Dale  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch,  Ernest  H.,  Ill,  314^-40-4295. 
Koch,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kochanski,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koehler,  Jeffrey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koenemann,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koenlg,  Ervln  J..  36O-34-4079. 
Koeppel,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohlmann,  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kol,  Fran  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolner.  John  H.,XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kokotajlo,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolb,  Harry  U.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    . 
Kolb,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koleszar,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolt,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolthoff,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kondler,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konleczny,  Martin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kontny,  Rodney  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koob.  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koontz,  Wendell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kooser.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopke,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korczak,  Gregory  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korejwo.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korenberg,  Roger  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korpl,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KoiiMira,  SUnley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kosco,  Blchard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kooki,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koamlder,  Patrick  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koteraa,  Frankle  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovalenko,  VlrgU  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krach,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krajewski,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kralovec.  Joaeph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  Casper  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Davis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  Benry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Bobert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krebs.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krebs,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krejd.  Lane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kress.  Joaeph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knasln.  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kricker,  Frank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krleger,  Bdward  W..  835-03-86S8. 
Krleee,  WiUis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlmmel,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Krlngelis,  Imants,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KroU.  Blchard  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kronk,  Herbert  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kropf.  Arnold  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BCroanoff.  Gregory  J..  170  84  8849. 
Krumrey.  Gardner  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kublak,  Bdward  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuoera,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuok,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuehner,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuester.  Jdhn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhn,  Wesley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KuUnskl.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kun.  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuns.  ^^lUam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuppler.  Wayne  W.,33S-32-3664. 
Kuzemka.  Nicholas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laabs.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lablonde,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labo.  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labrlola.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labuda.  Albert  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacy.  Hal  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafferty,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laforeet.  Dale  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lege.  \^Uiam  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lagrone.  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lahti.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laird,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake,  Bobert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Edgar  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamblase.  Nicholas,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamers.  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamis.  Nicholas  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamkin.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanun,  Harold  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lammers,  Kenton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lan4>ley,  Hlnton  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamson,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lana.  WUUam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lAUcaster,  Lanny  T.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landers,  Pa\U  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landson,  Barry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  John  J.  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  lliomas  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lange,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lange,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langrelcb,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanier,  Eugene  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanier,  Sidney  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lannlng,  RusseU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lannon,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lansberry,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lansell,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lany,  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lape,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larabee,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larabel,  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laramore,  Arlelgh  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Large,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Large,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
liariviere,  John  J.,  011-34^-8777. 
Larkin,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laikins,  John  B.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larrlck,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Roland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson.  Gary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson.  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laseckl,  Lawrence  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latham.  Rodney  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latour,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lattlg.  Kent  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latullpe.  WiUiam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauck,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laurlts,  Juri,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lausten,  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavender,  Benry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavergne.  Kenneth  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavoy,  Alan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Law,  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawler,  Harold  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  Dennis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrwusa.  Lanr  D-  630-»e-lSBi. 
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Lawson.  Walter  W.,  613-3*-ai37. 
Lazaroff.  Eugene  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamaro.  Jooepb  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lieader,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leaby,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lear,  lAwrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leatbam,  Antbony  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leavltt,  Jobn  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leblanc.  Roger  E.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledelr,  Jamee  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lecompte.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lecrone,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledbetter.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledford,  Flnley  P..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  David.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Leonard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Blaurice  r  .,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Norman  J  .  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Raymond  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Thomas  B.,  264r-5fr-3465. 
Lefave,  Joel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leievre,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leggett,  Davlfl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebman,  Sam'iel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leicb,  Prederi'^  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelgbton,  Bernard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelmer.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LelBge,  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelst.  WUllan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemleux.  Joe^h  D.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenart,  EUeen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lengyell.  Lauren  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennlng,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenox,  Hamilton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lentz,  Owen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  Mlcbael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  WUllam  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lepage,  Godfrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leroy,  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lerro,  Paaqua'.e  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lesber,  Victor  L.,  224-44^5007. 
Lesko,  Keimetb  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lester.  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lestourgeon.  Dale  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letz,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llaguno,  David  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llbucba,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llckllder,  Ptank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liggett,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llgbtaey,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llgon,  Joe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Like,  Lewis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUes,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llll,  Anthony  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llller,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUly,  Bob  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lilly,  Relva  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndell,  Chad  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndgren,  Jobn  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndqulat,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndaey,  Joe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Link.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Link,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnnander.  MarshaU  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnaea.  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LlnvUle.  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llpnlcky,  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llppemeler,  Oeocge  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uppolt.  Jobn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uaon,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Cynthia  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little.  Meredith  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston.  Lee  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  Roger  A..  115-2^-0766. 
Lobbestael.  Wayne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lobdell.  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Locaselo,  Joseph  A.,  43fr-58-7994. 
Lockhart.  Johnny  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhart.  Keith  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lockhart,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockwood.  Lyle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lockwood,  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Loehr.  Klaus  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan.  George  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Logan,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iirthmann,  Oavld  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lohnas,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lohrmann,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lombard,  Herman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lombardl,  Donato  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loney,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Albert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
liong,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Neal  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  William  R.,  305-38-51 16. 
Congmlre,  Ernest  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lonle,  Clayton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Looney.  Larry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loper,  Phillip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopes,  Duarte  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez,  Manuel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez,  Ramon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lord,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loren,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenz,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenzlnl,  Dlno  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lotz,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lotzblre,  Bruce  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loud,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loughmiller,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loughrldge,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Louis,  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovegren,  Nelson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovell,  Joseoh  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovretlch,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  Lawson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowry,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lublscher,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Darren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luce,  Tommy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luclanl,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luebbermann,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luke,  Bradford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L\ike,  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lumpe,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lumpkin,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luna,  Jose  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lund.  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundstrom,  Susan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lung,  Phillip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lusey,  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luther,  Alexander  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyman,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynde,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Lawrence  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyon,  Don  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lythgoe,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyttle,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacAllUter,  Rocco  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacClendon,  Travis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacCracken,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacCraw,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDonald,  Malcolm  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacGlnnls,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machtlmes,  Alvln  J.,  474-4ft-089. 
nbcKlnen,  Bilarshall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bfacklem,  Allan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacClennan,  Jerome  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacNeU,  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacNevln,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mftcrl,  PhUUp  J.,  234-5»-4052. 
Madden,  Francis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden.  John  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madlgan,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madre.  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maes,  Vincent  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magnanl,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magdoulas.  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Magruder.  Daniel  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Magulre,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magulre,  Maurice  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahach.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahady,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maher,  Edward  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Main.  Jamee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Main,  WUson  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malnord,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malr,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malr,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Major,  Michael  O.,  534-36-454. 
Malcom,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malcutt,  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaUchok,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malloy,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malm,  RoUen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malone,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malone,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malone  Michael,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malone,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maloney,  Earle  P.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maloney,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MandevUle,  Maurice  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mandlgo,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maney,  Joe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manglna,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mangum,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manley,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mann,  Horace  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ManoUs,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mansperger,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mansur,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mantey,  Ervlng  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manuel,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manweller,  AUan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marberry,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marck,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marek,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martmtello,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marino,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mark.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Markey.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markle,  Gene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Markus,  VlrgU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marland,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marlar,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marr,  Jobn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marrah,  Francis  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marriott,  WlUlam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marschall,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsey,  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  George  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshaleck.  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  16O-34-7780 
MarshaU,  Clark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarshaU,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MarshaU  Phillip  W.,  Jr..  507-60-^7501. 
Marshall,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Marshall,  Roy  B.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martens,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Frank  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Prank  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Kenneth  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlnelll,  Domlnlck  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MartlneUl,  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martlnes,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  Anthony,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martinez,  Jose  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlnlch,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marvel,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marvel,  Melvln  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marvin,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maryak,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marzano,  Edwin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maschmeyer,  Carl  E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masdon.  Samuel  L.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mason,  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Gary  B..  49&-38-9798. 
Mason.  Jerry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massle,  Raymond  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masson,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mastal,  Jerome  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mastln.  WlUlam  A.,  06l-32-0968. 
Mata,  Raymond,  458^6-0855. 
Mates.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mather,  Dean  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Mathls,  Dale  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matsuyoshl,  Sherman  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattem.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matteson.  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Larry  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Roosevelt  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthys,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MattloU,  Daniel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattxis,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MatiUa,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauldln,  Stephen  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maury,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauton,  Clifford,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Denny  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  Terrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayes,  Max  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayo,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayou   Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays  Abraham  W.,  Jr.,  26264-0024. 
Maywald,  Phillip  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazzel,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAdoo,  Lowell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAlplne,  Aubry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAnulty,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAtee,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBride,  Glenn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCabe,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCabe,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCabe,  WUUam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCaUon,  Larry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarey,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarson,  Tillman  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCartin,  HUler  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCartney,  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCauley,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McChesney,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClelland,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCleUand.  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCimtock,  Raymond  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McColn,  Lloyd  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoUum,  Frederick  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCombs,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnehey,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  Allan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConneU,  Earl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConneU,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  Albert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  Billy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccracken,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCranie,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrea,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCreary,  Galen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCtirdy,  Clark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCurry,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCusker,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCutcheon,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDanlel,  Bruce  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDanlel,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermont,  Alexander  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  WlUlam  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDoweU,  Ross  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDunnough,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElroy,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEnaney,  Jam^s  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFadden,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParland,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOarrlty,  WllUam  E.,  n.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGavern,  Cecil  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  David  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGehee,  CharUe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGhan,  Standley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOUl,  Alton  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGofy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGough,  Bobby  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


McGourln,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGovem,  WUlUm  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOratb,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath,  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath,  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw,  Spencer  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw,  ThMnas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGiUre,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHargue,  Patrick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHoUan,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX... 
McHugh,  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh,  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcllwain,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntire,  Harry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcintosh,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclnturff,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKay,  Hugh  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKean.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKevltt,  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnley,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnley,  Jovian  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKinney,  Lowell  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnnls,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnnon,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKinsey,  WUUam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKissack,  MUlard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKnlght,  Dan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKnight,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaren,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughUn.  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin.  Marvon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean,  Laughlin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLemore,  Colby  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLeod,  Clyde  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLeod,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMUlen,  PhUip  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMiUlan,  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMuUin,  Melvln  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNair,  BUly  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNally,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNeely,  James  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNeUly,  Elmer  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNlchols.  Charles  W.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNicol,  Kenneth  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McPhail.  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McPherson,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McRae,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McTasney,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McVey,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McWhlrter.  Jay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McWUllams,  PhU  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meacham,  Arthur  R.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meade,  Lawrence  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meads.  Laster  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meche,  Norwood  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

■Medelros,  Alfred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Medma,  Jon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Medlock,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meehan,  DaUace  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meek,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meeks,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MehlhaB,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meier,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meier,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meier,  Thomas  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MeUey,  Emery  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meinhart,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meiser,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meisterllng,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Melwald,  Frederick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mekkers.  Wallace  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melander,  Martin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mella,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MelUi,  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meloeny.  Harry  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menchaca,  Manuel.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meneely,  Clinton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mennutl,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menzt.,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercer.  WUllam  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merchant,  Leonard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merdlan  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkel,  PhUlp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Merkle.  GUbert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrick,  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrick,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MerrUl,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrltt,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalf,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalf,  Stanley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzler,  PhUlp  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meunler,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meurer,  Chrl8tlJ»n  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meuse,  Barry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Kenneth  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Louis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyerson,  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyr,  Herbert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mezzo,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michaels,  Ronald  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchalewlch,  Melvyn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michaud,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchels,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlckel,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlcucci,  Vincent  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlddleton,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlelbrecht,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miga,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlka,  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlkita,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUacek.  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milam,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      ^ 
Mllberg,  Warren  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllhouse,  John  C  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUefsky,  Allen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUlar.  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUlard,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiUer,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Calvin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Carter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miner,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  DennU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Edmund  R.,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Fredrlc  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Herbert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler.  Jere  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler.  Jobn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miner,  Larry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miner,  Peter  N.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miner,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MlUer,  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  Roger  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Thomas  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MlUer,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUUkin,  Jay  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUUngton.  Walter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUUs,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mills,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Minardi.  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mincey,  WiUard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlnkler,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miranda,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell,  ;Bernard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell,  Robbie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MitcheU.  Claude  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MltcheU.  Edward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell,  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlze,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moat.<?,  Richard  N.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moats.  WUton  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mobley.  Edwin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mobley,  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mock,  James  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Modlc,  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moe,  Demis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moen,  Jame?  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohn,  Ke:mlt  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MolU.  Kenneth  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molter,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molvar,  Jan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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»ton«h>n,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UoaielYtiz,  AdoUo.  M6-04-6089. 

Haomy,  RlehArd  W..  671-M-9109. 

ISoozo*.  Joaepta,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monroe,  Kennstb  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Motneea.  Alan  H^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

IConaon,  Rlcbard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monti«ue.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MmtabeUo.  Andreir  A.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mbntgomery.  0«orge  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ifontgomery,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MbntconiMy,  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montulll.  Louis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moody.  FORest  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moody.  Bobert  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mtoody.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moon.  Arnold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-  Mbon.  Leonard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  Burton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mbora.  Charles  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moora.  CUnton  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moon.  Bmest  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mbora.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Kenneth  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Uoyd  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MoOTe,  Bilckey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mbora,  Paul  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Btoora,  Bobert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moora,  Bobert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moora,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moora.  Warran  A.,  661-4»-7460. 

Mbora,  WUllam  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mborhatch,  Bobby  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moorman,  Prank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moorman,  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moorman,  Thomas  8.,  Jr.,  23&-60-7746 

Mbralaa.  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mbran,  Augustus  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mbran.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MbrawltK,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mbrdan.  Charles  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mbraland.  Huey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mbralock.  Qary  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgan.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Ivan  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mbrgan,  Neal  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Baymond  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mbrin,  Dale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mbrrell.  Billy  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mbrrell,  Bobert  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UoniB.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mbrrts,  Ptankle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Oayle  N,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moms.  James  P.,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moms,  Jon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Larry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mbrrts.  Neal  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mbrrts,  Blchard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Cameron  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MOTrtaon,  Joseph  O.,  IV.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  Kenneth  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Rufus  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Wayne  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mbrrtson,  WlUlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mbrrtssey,  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow,  Arden,  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow,  James  B„  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse.  Michael  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse,  Blchard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mortenson.  Bobert  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton.  Blchard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moselay,  Richard  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moser.  Corwln  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moses.  Soderte  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moaher,  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mbas  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mo*.  Gkury  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss.  James  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mbsser,  Charles  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motyka.  Bdwln  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mouw,  Daiyl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mowlas.  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jioyer.  George  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moalngo,  WUbur  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muetilelsen.  Jamas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Muehrtng,  Oene  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MiieUer,  Jcdm  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MlUder,  B.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moktowney,  Francis  W.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MuUen,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulligan.  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulllns,  Don  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulllns,  Meredith  w.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MuUlns,  Boger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munger,  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munroe,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munson,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murden,  Craig,  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murdock,  Bonald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murk.  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy,  James  M.,  556-^0-9400. 

Miuphy,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy,  Bobert  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy,  Bobert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy,  Vincent  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murray,  Oeorge  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murray,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murray,  Baymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murray.  Boger  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murray,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murrian.  Blchard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murray,  Sharon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Musselwhlte,  Orover  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muzlo,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myers,  Gus  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myers,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myers,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Naftanel,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nagley,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nakunz,  Martin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nam&ksy,  Adolph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Namenuk,  Boris  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nanjo,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nash,  Jobn  C.  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nausef,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nay,  Marshall  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neal,  Blchard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neal,  Walter  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Needham,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neely,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neely.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neff.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Negler,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neld,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelghbora,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelll,  WUUsm  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nekoba,  Francis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson.  Elvis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Fritz  E.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Jerrold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Lonnde  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Ned,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Phillip  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Bonald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  8.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Namecek,  Glen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nemeth.  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nennlnger,  Garet  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nesejt,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ness.  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nesseth,  Darrel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nettles,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nettleton,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Netzlnger,  Don  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nevlns.  Arthur  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newcomb.  Wallace  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newell,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newhall,  Frederclk  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newhouse,  John  W.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newland.  Curtis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newman,  Daniel  R.,  439  46-8846. 

Newman,  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newman,  Hartley  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newman  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nbwman.  Samuel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mewton,  Murray  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ng.  Samuel  C.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mleholls,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlch<da.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

IQchols.  Howard  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Nichols,  Laymon  H.,  ^6-80-6864. 
Nichols.  Matthew  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nichols,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nicholson,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nicholson,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nicholson,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nicholson,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nickels,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlckerson,  Franklin  H.,  216-30^^61. 

Nlckla,  Baymond  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlckles,  OUbert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nicks,  Willie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nicola,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nldlffer,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NIebauer,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlelson,  Steve  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nleman,  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlquette,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlshlhara,  Melvln  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nix,  Joe  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noble,  James  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noble,  Bobert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noches,  Bamon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noe.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NoeU,  Nelson  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NogaU,  Warren  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nohrenberg,  Larry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nolan,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noll.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nolte,  Floyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noon.  MUford  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noonan,  Herbert  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nordan,  Curtis  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nordhaus,  Blchard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nordman,  Vernon  H.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norsworthy,  Morris  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
North,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norwood.  Prank  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nottingham,  Wesley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowak,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowak,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuber,  PhUip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuccio,  Antonio  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nutter.  Vernon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nycz.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nye,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cakes.  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakley.  Stephen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dates,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oberg,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obermeyer,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oblack,  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CBrten,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'OonneU,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  Edward  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OTJeffy,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odom,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O-Donnell,  Owen  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ODonnell,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oelschlager,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Offer.  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogawa,  Sanford  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogren,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogroonlck.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CHara,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CHare,  Norbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohem,  Wayne  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohman,  Nils  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohr,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olansen,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oldham,  Albert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olear,  Blchard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oley.  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollva,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUver,  Carl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Daryl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  David  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Duane  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Marvyn  tt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Orrtn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Balph  B.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Bobert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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O'MaUey,  Tbomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal,  Quentln  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'NeU,  Burton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
077eU,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neill,  Bard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CNeUl,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neill,  PhUip  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CBeUly.  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CBourke,  WUllam  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OrreU,  Darwin  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ort,  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orton.  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osbom,  TerreU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne,  Zackie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osburnsen,  Jerry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osgood,  EMc  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oss,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osterhout,  David  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osur,  Alan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oswald,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oswalt,  ClUlord  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ott,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otto,  Darryl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  C§ry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen.  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Ronald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owlngs,  WiU  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ozment,  Herbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pace.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Packham.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paddon.  Harry  G..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padgett,  Jettle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Podgett,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paganonl,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palladlno,  Gennaro.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palma.  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panka,  Emerance.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pankau,  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pankhurst,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panter,  Kenneth  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paprowicz,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paquet.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parcelewlcz.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pare,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parent,  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parisl.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Evans  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker  Prank  C.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Baymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkhurst,  Norman  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrett,  Rufus  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrls.  Eddie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrlsh.  Jack  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrish,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pamsh,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrott.  Evan  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Melvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasleczny,  Reginald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasquet.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pass,  Ronald  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Passey,  Glenn  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pastore,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patchin,  Arnold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pate,  Louis  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  James  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterakls.  Chris  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  PhiUlp  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul  Edgar,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Blchard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pa\U,  William  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pauley,  Jerome  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Paull,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paulson.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pawlick,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  -^ 

Payna,  Glenn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Isaac  S..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peacock,  Clay  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peacock.  Bobert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearce,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearce,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Benjamin  J.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Bobert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pease,  Blmey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pease,  Bonald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peaslee,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peavler,  Bobert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feck,  Oalllard  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck,  Glenn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck,  Bobert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pederson,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pederson,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedllkln,  Howard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peebles,  Hervey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peek,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peeples,  PaiU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pehlvanlan,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PAkbla,  Conrad  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pellek,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pellman.  Vernon  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peloquln,  Andraw  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penas,  Clark  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pence,  Lawrence  E.,  284-34r-0878. 
Pendleton,  Winston  K.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penkova,  Stanley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PerUey,  Wayne  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennacchlo,  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penrod,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peppier.  Bobert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Percy,  Donald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PereUa,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkln.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Ernest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Joseph  H.,  500-3»-1397. 
Perkins,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perlotto.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Permaul.  Nehru.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Glenn  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferry,  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peschka.  Don  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petelin,  John  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Lawrance  W.,  S11-40-41MU  ■ 
Petersen,  Clalne  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Robert  A..  043-30-1 101.         i 
Peterson,  Alfonsa,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  \ 

Peterson,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Earle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Ernest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Nelda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersson,  Holland  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pethigal.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petlak,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrie,  Frank  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettlt,  Lyle  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peucker,  Otto  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pewthers,  Morris  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfelfer,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfelfer,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfelffer,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfelffer,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pflaum,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phalln.  Frederick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phenlde,  Paul  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
FhllUps,  DaTld  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUlps,  Garth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUlps,  Jamss  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phinips.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Jcdin  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUlps,  Lawrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUlps,  WUllam  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUlps.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ptanalto,  Albert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Pleard.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plooolo,  Sam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PlckeU.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickens,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickens,  WlUlam  E.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plepenburg.  Dwayne  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plerson.  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plerson,  Wayns  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PletUa.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pike,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUkbigton,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUot,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plmentel.  Antonio  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plna.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnckard.  Noel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnlzzotto,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plowaty.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper,  WUllam  P.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PlrUe,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plszczek,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitman,  Edward  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman,  Howard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman,  Nathan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts,  Julius  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plver,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plzzo,  Eugene  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PlZEomo.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Planer,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Platek,  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Platon,  Benjamin  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plenert.  Jerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plunkett,  WUfred  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poates.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pocock,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poehler,  Uoyd  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pokorney,  Otto  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pokorney.  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poling.  Howard  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUt,  Perry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUock.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polumbo.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polzin,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pompel,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pond.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pool.  Nicholas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poplawskl.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poret,  Yves  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Carols  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  Francis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  MUton  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  Samuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porterfleld,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porterfleld.  John  R..  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posgate.  James  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PospeschU.  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post.  Delbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poteet,  Leon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potts.  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potts,  WUUam  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poucher,  Frank  I.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Povilus,  WlUlam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU.  Arthur  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU,  WlUlam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Lehman  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Praeger,  Ralph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prescott,  Dennis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prescott,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Presley,  Adrian  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Presslck,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preston,  Curtis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preston,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rrlbus,  Glenn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Charles  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prloe.  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prloe.  Lso  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prloe.  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prloe.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prtabe,  Arthur  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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PrlmoU.  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prince.  Samuel  M.  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prltcbard,  Oary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Protet.  Uoyd  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ProtMt.  Bobert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor,  Oortez  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proffltt.  TbomM  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proteau,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Provlnes.  Junes  L.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prows,  Lee  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruden.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prudhomme,  Clarence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruner,  Orln  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruaa.  Tbaodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruyne,  Kermlt  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUlam.  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pullln,  Harry  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pulllum,  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pund,  Harry  C,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purser,  Tom  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ptiscber,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Puustl,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pybus.  Charles  L.,  36&-58-9560. 

Pyle,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quane,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quantock,  Russell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quayle.  Dean  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Queen,  John  T.,  485-43-1 151 . 

Qulgley,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qulgley,  William  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quill,  Emmet  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qulllln,  Raymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quirk,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qtilst,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baab,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rabom,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rackley,  Hubert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Radcllff,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rader,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rader,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Radford.  Ronnie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Radio,  Stanley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Radloff,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baddy,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BaSaele,  Nicholas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bager,  Ira  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ragland.  Cordell  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ragnl,  James  E.,  18&-32-8364. 

Bains,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ralston,  Frank  D.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramos,  Rafael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramseur,  Arthur,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramsey,  Stephen  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramthun,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Randall,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randazzo,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randolph,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randow,  Charles  L.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rank,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin,  Bobby  G..  43O-68-38S0. 
Ransom,  Kirk  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rapalee.  Ernest  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rapp,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RiVpold,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raroha,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmussen,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ra^>et,  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratcllffe,   James  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rathbum,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RatlUr,  Earl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratterree.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratisch,  J<An  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raven.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawlins.  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawls,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawson.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ray,  Darel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Wmiam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymer,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond.  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raynes.  Oe<K^e  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reaver.  Ruesell  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reaves,  Glenn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bebello,  Ventura  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ReboUo,  Claudlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reddel.  Carl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redding.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rede.  Hector,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redmon.  Hubert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redmond,  WUllam  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reece,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Reece,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beed,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reedlck,  Ronald   J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rees,  Phillip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    • 
Reeser.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves.  Eric  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves.  Manford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX*. 
Reeves,  Raymond  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reh.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld.  Barry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld.  Danny  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld.  Francis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reldy,  John  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relfel.  Gareld  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ReUly,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reining.  Rodney  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnman,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rendleman,  Jackson  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rene,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rennaker.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renner.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rentz.  Levy  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reutershan.  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Revering,  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rewls.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rex.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reyes.  Rogello.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Jon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoades,  Roger  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoads.  Dean  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoads,  Howard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhude,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhyne.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice.  Lawrence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Frederick  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Allen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Colin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Everett  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  Tommy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchter,  Etonald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchwlne,  Barton  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riddle.  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rider.  Ray  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rldgley,  Quentln  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rldgway,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ridings,  Virgil  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rledel,  Jay  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlemer,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlffel,  Paul  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  Earl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  Merlin  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rimes,  Billy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlner,  Wiley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlney,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlngleb,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlngler,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlngley,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlnker,  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ripper,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlsch,  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Risdon,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlssell,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rttter.  WUlUm  S.,  8r.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlvard,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera,  Antonio.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlvlezzo.  Louis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rizek.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roach,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robbins,  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robblns,  Warren  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberson,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberson,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Roberson,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberson,  Van  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Clyde  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  David  E.,  464r-54-2443. 
Roberts,  Gaylen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Hulon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         • 
Roberts,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Jlnmiy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Robert  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Earl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Gilbert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Lansing  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  OrvUle  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robins,  Cecil  C,  264-58^7414. 
Robinson,  Daniel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Daniel  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Fredrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Hugh  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Irl  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Paul  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  William  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robson,  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodeffer,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodenbeck.  Conrad,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roderick,  Norman  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers,  Nathan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodman,  Don.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roe,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roeder,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Alvah  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Harvey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogge.  Henry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohatsch,  Ralph  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohrer,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bokke,  Ervln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolka,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romano.  Rudolph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romeo,  Pasquale  R.  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romer,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romero,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romstad,  Terry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ronchetto,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roode,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roome.  Lewis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodney,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodney,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosa,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosella,  Donald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenthal,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roes,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosslng,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Host,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rotz,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roulson,  Calvin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rounds,  Gordon  M.,  544  44  6177. 
Rouse,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Roush,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowe,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowley,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roy,  PavU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 

Roy,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         I 
Rozeboom,  Victor  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubenson,  George  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubinstein,  Herbert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rudd,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duddlck,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudolph,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruffinl,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruhllng,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rumzek,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rundell,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rundle,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rimge,  WlUlam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunkie,  Richard  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Runyan,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rupert,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusbiUdt,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rush,  Francis  M.,  Jr.,  480^36-9360. 
Rush,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bushforth,  Charles  P.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rushmore,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Albert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bussell.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Ray  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Samuel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russottl,  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rust,  Nancy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutledge,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryler,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saarela,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saban,  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sabln,  Jos^h  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sable,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sabo.  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sabsevltz,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saccolltl,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saddler,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sadler,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saglnarlo,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sagmelster,  Edward  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sahd,  Theodore  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sahley,  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saikl,  Edwyn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sailer,  Allen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sailors,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salger,  Harvey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sallba,  Gabriel  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sallee,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salmlnen,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salome,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sams,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanborn,  Gene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanchez,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandelin,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Dale  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Jack  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  WillUm  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandford,  Thaddeus  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandlln,  NorMs  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanflllppo,  Frank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanford,  Lash  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanford,  Lonnle  T.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanford,  Nancy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanpel,  Francis  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sans,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sansone,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santamaria,  John,  Jr.,  016-3O-349S. 
Sapere.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sarff,  Sanford  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sassman,  Louis  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saur,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauter,  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saxton.  Gerald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sa3rre,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scanlon,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scanlon,  Paul  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarfe,  George  O.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarlett,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scauzlllo,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaab,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaan, Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaber.  Leonard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaebetbal,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaerer,  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schafer.  Harold  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schafer.  Timothy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchaS,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaller,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schamberger,  Randall  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schardong,  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaumberg,  Bobert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheerer.  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheltle.  Joseph  K.,  Jr.,  209-30-726S. 
Schell,  Roger  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schenk,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scherer,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlrler,  Mark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlchtle,  Casper  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Schlfber,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlllen,  Nicholas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchUler,  Harvey  W.,  084r-30-3133. 
SchUletter,  WUllam  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchUlrefr,  Harold  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlatter,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schloeman,  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlue,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  AUan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Eldon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Walter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltt,  Barry  W.,  2P1-36-6106. 
Schmoyer,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Anthony  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Earl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Marlon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  Roderick  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnlcker.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoenecker,  Warren  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoefleld,  Jerry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchoU.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoof,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schooler,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schopf,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schraeder.  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  Rudolph  J.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  Ted.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroen,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroetel,  Albert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuette,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumacher,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schvunan,  Jlmmle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwab,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwalber,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwalm,  Arthvir  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwam,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Daniel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Ray  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwertner,  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sclfers,  Leonard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scofleld,  Timothy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scoles,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Randall  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScovlU,  Chris,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seagrave,  Roger  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seagren,  Leonard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seale,  Heyward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scale,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sears,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seasholtz,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seastrom,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaton,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaton,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebolka,  James  B.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebren,  WUlUm  E.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seehler,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seeley,  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seger,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Segura,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sehom,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selbert.  Ruebln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seidman,  Barry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellers,  Archie  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeUers,  Joe  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeUman,  Wajme  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Senter,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sentman,  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Serlna,  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Serrett,  Robert  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seute.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sevems,  WlUlam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Severo,  Orlando  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sewell,  Gayle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeweU,  Milton  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sexton,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shade,  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  Carl  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shafferman,  Edward  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShaUy,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shane,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaner,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shanks,  Jesse  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Sharp.  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp.  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Tracy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe,  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaughnessy,  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shawver,  Joe  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shay,  Howard  W.,  289-34-.7241. 
Shay,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea,  Robert  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shearer,  Alexander  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shearon,  Bernard  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheedy,  Leo  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheffield,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheffield,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shefl,  Prank  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Hugh  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton.  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheppard.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheppard.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shera.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman.  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrard,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SherrUl,  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwln,  Alson  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShUlcutt,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shine.  Anthony  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlnol.  Henry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shinol.  Jan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlnpaugh,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlpman,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shipman,  Marcus  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlpman,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shipp,  George  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley.  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlvely,  Jon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shmoldas,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shockley,  Jackson  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemake,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Short.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Short,  Claude  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Short,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoutta.  Jon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Showers.  Rodney  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shunk,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shupp,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShurtllfT,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuster,  Jerrold  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shy,  WlUlam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sibley,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sickles.  Herbert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sldebottom,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slegel.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sieger,  Bruce  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siegfried,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siemann,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sleminskl,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUcox,  WlUlam  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SlUs,  Joel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmms,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUnonclnl,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simonetti,  Peter  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simonetti,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simons,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonsen,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonson,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Carlton  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmpnon,  Randall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Arthur  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Hugh  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinclair,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinclair,  Frank  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slngler,  Cletus  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton,  Ivan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slsk.  Jerome  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slsson,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slstrunk.  Glynn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SJordal,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skanchy,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skarke.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skatberg.  Leon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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afcaUnc.  D»Tld  A^  Q3S-aO-0186. 
SkUuMT,  Tbomas  B.  W^  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUxtbaX,  John  J,  S«T-<e-a«M. 
BkxoboC  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bkro^l.  Jnoatm  v.,  3B»-8a-3703. 
Sistar,  DftTld  P..  0B7-38-3QO7. 
autv.  Blohard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUnghtar.  John  T^  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
moui.  J«mM  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Slowtk.  Btchanl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BDMMc  Bonald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SaMthunt,  D«to  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SmlaMt.  W»lt«r  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smliey.  WUUam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  BrMkHurldge  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Bruoe  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Cvl  a.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  GharlM  ■..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Charlw  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  CbarlM  H..  414  80  4444. 
smith.  OUyton  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  D»Tld  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Da««7  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Donald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-  Smith.  IXnigUa  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Sdwud  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
smith.  Ployd  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Pnuicls  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Pradolck  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Ourwln  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Ctocrga  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Gordon  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Orahun  M.,  340-64-31)07. 
Smith.  Oragory  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Oiiy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jamea  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jeremy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Jodie  R.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Joeeph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
smith.  JOMpb  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Unkel,  Terrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urban.  John  P..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urbanskl,  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uren,  Nicholas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urquhart,  Henry  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uthe,  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valentine,  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandeven,  Leroy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VandiUen,  Kenneth  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanhom.  Harry.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanhom,  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanklrk,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vannler,  Lavon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanpoznak,  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vansant,  Bradley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanslckle,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vara,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vam,  Benjamin  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VasUlk,  Michael  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VasilopoiUoe,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaaquez,  Louis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaughan.  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaughan,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaughn,  Arthiu-  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaughn,  Everett  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Veasey.  Colimibus,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 

Vecchlo.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vecchlo.  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Venable,  Grady  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Venables,  Rodney  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Venkua,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verdery,  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verdler.  Pa\U  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verfuss,  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vergis,  Johnny  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verhees,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verhoef.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verkeet,  WUUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verley,  Larry  K..  62O-38-8084. 

Vermaas.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VervlBCh,  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vesely.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Veth.   John  J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Via,  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ViccelUo,  Henry.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vice,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlck.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlckrey,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlda,  Joeeph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlemo,  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VUenaons,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VlUalre.  Nathaniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlnoent.  WiUiam  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vines.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlon.  Jerry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VlscasUlas,  PhiUp  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vltamvas,  Albert  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vogel,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VogtU,  Joseph  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Volt,  Louis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vojir,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voorhels.  WUber  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vosmera,  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voss,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voese,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Votaw.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waall,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Predrlck  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Richard  C.  634-4p-2451. 
Wagner.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Robert  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagy.  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wakefield,  Prank  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Walder.  Qlen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldron,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Benjamin  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaHwr.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaUer.  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUer,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Kdgar  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Oary  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Hubert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Leon  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Wilfred  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace.  Arthur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Oary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  James  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WalUng,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walrath,  Barry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  Louis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walston.  Gall  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waltber,  Glen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waltman,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  GaU  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wambough,  John  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wandllng,  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wang.  Joseph  C.  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WanlesB,  loren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  George  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Jerrold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Omer  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  WUUs  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warddrlp,  Bobert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ware,  Christopher  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warn,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Edward  L.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner.  Baymond  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren.  Elton  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washburn.  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washburn.  James  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waaaon.  Bobert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waterman,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watkins,  Bichard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson,  Howell  N.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wataon,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wattawa,  Verne  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watts,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waugh,  Bichard  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.Wasney,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weatherble.  Nlel  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weathwhead,  Herbert  J.,  036-2^9407 
Weaver,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  James  8..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Lonnie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaver,  Parke  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb.  Danny  J^,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb,  Hugh  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Boy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Stuart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Lester  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weber,  Lynn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weber,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  Arthur  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  Joseph  B..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wedemeyer.  Austin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wedin,  Oustave  A.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weeks.  WUlle  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehmhoner.  Martin  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welgl.  Herbert.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WeU.  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welland.  WUliam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weimer.  John  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weloer,  Leonard  J.,  157-3»-8813 
Wete.  Dan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Wels.  Brhard  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Welslnger,  Wmiam  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weiss,  Jerold  L.,  390-4O-3361. 
Welse.  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weltz.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welch.  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Welch,  Bobert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Welch.  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WeUs,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  Elwln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells.  Norman  E.,  566-5O-3096. 

Wells.  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  Bobert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells.  Bobert  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  Boger  G.,  424-^6-9056. 

Wells,  B<Miald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wells.  WlUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WeUh,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welsh,  Warren  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Welton,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wendt,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wenger,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wenkel,  Lester  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wentland.  Fredrick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wentworth,  Dennis  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Werner,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wesley,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wessel,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wessell.  Herbert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

West,  Gerald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  Hlrum  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Wesley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westbrook,  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westbrook,  Sam  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westerbeck,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wetterhahn,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wetzel,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler.  Edd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whelan,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whelton,  Matthew  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whisenant.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whlsonant,  Clinton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whltaker,  William  L.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whltcomb,  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitcomb,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

White,  Benjamin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Edward  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Galvln  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Gumey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Jimmy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Kenneth  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitehead,  Victor  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whltls,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitley,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitlock,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitman.  David  3..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitten,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whittier,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whlttlngton,  Richard  J..  262-58^633 
WhlttUnger,  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wland,  Harold  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlckham,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wickham,  Donna  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wckleln,  Walter  A.,  rn,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlckman,  Clarence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  ' 
Wlckman.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlddlfleld,  Noel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlddls.  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wldeman.  Hampton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiegand.  Albert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wleland.  Frederic  G.,  m,  244-60^7619 
Wleland.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlelatz,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiese,  Earl  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlettlng,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlfall.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlggen.  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlgglesworth,  George  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Wlggs,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUder,  Phillip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilder,  WUllam  M.,  III.  448-36ll736. 
Wilhelm,  James  j.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilhelm,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilhelm,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkins,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wllklns.  Kermit  D.,  619-38-073o' 
WiUard,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Clarence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUllams.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUllams.  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Francis  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Gary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUllams,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUllams,  Jan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wl     ams.  Merle  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williamson.  Fred  H.,  Jr.,  216-38-61W. 
W     lamson,  Gary  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

W      f^*"'  ^^^^  ^-  °I'  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wll  U.  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlman,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Arthur  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUson,  Dwlght  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX  ' 
Wilson.  Franklin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Fred  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Harry  P..  jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson  J.  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUson,  Jack  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  James  A.,  Jr..  216-36^1027. 
WUson.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUson,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX* 
Wilson,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Kennedy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUson,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Lyle  E.,  36&-42-1680. 
Wilson.  Marlon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Murle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUson,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUson,  WiUUm  E.,  1 59-32-2049 
Wlltrout,  Boyce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlmberly,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlmsett,  Kurtls  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlnbum,  CUfford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlndey,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Windham,  Clifton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlneteer,  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wingo.  Jon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnkelmann,  Marvin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winkler,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnland,  Gene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUin,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUistead,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winston,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WlnzeU,  James  R.,  06&-34-6269' 
Wlrtanen.  Dalton  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wisely,  Fred  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUer.  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlsler,  Richard  A.,  236-60^6421 
Wlthee,  Harmon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Withers,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Witt,  Lawrence  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wittekind,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  ' 
Wojclechowski,  WUUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wojclk.  Richard  G..  338-32l33M^^^- 
Wojtusik,  Thaddeus,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolf.  AUen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolf,  Charles  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolf.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolfe,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolfe.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WoUam,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wong,  Wendell  M.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Arthur  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX  ' 
Wood,  Daryl  p..  XXX-XX-XXXX  ' 
Wood,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Woodard.  DarreU  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodard,  Bobert  L..  Jr.,  610-38^1809. 
Woods.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  WUUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodson.  Murphy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woody,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wooldridge,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolsey,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Workman,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wormser,  Owen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worrell,  Bruce,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthlngton,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthlngton,  Walter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthlngton.  WUUam  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthy.  Howard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrenn.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Bobby  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  George  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  James  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Leonard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  . 
Wright,  Lyle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Bobert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrinkle,  Frederick  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Writer,  Lawrence  D.,  S39-36-0183. 
Wrobel.  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wuest.  WUliam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wusk,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  Ralph.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyckoff.  Robert  A.,  15-30-3338. 
Wylie.  John  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wynn,  Franklin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talch.  WlUlam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TannareUa.  Anthony  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarborough,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeckley.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tee.  Dennis  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yelvlngton,  WUllam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tocum.  AUen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tohe,  Wayne  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  Tayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  BlUle  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Eugene  J.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  George  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoimg.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Jimmle  D.,  460^-68-0648. 
Young,  Larry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Leroy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoimg,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngblood,  Jackie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoimgblood,  Winston  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Younger,  Jey  E.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Younglove,  Oary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yusfi,  Frederick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zachary,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zadra,  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zak,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zaleski,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zamora,  Alonso  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zamora,  Raul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zang,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zarlng,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zaruccchl,  Leroy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zehrer.  Frederick  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zellnka,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeltman,  Francis  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zem,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ziek.  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlebold,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zieg,  Duane  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ziegler,  Byron  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlellnskl.  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlemer.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlmmer.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Jon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman.  Richard  L.,  525-82-4^8. 
Zimmerman.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmermane,  Frank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zmuda,  Joseph  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zoeller,  Roger  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zoes,  Frederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Zuberbuhler,  Rudolph  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zucchetti,  Boberto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zumbro,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zumwalt,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zurla,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zwollnsky,  Bonald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAXN  COBPB 

Arnold,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barber,  Gary  D.,  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barr,  BuaseU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bogaard.  Calvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonath.  Harold  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyles,  Lemuel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brodeur,  Bichard  ■.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Biimette,  Bobert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burt,  Oene  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chrtstlanson.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ooltharp,  Bruce  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dans.  Warren  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dickey,  Bichard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drag,  Bayner  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eustes,  Alfred  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foster,  Lowel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forworthy.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pruechte,  Leland  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallagher,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oeiss.  Harold  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oeller.  Selwyn  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oervals.  Guy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orosse,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hansen.  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rwlln.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heather.  Thcnnas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HeUstem.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoltEolaw,  Morris  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutsler.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Clayton  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnsey.  Hugh  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Wmum  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luck,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattox,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcintosh,  Oene  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MeUott,  Howard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUlsaps,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Hugh  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadlne,  Jerome  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
North,  James  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ofsdahl,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ReiUy,  F.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renne,  Eric  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuermann,  WUllam  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skipper.  Bryant  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soland.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strlckhausen.  Leslie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlmbrlck,  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL  COBPS 

Almqulst.  Theodore  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andres.  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anselmo,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Ralph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beldler,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bochenko,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brannon,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colbum,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couture,  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronln.  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dettmann,  Darryl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewitt,  Dennis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dufrane,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gound,  Tom  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HarreU,  Connie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrold,  Charles  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedrick,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 
HIU,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  "^ 

Huff,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kizzie,  Anderson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klelnstub,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowles,  Kenneth  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masln,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matranga,  Luke  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllnarik,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monske,  Lane  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moretsky,  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlang,  WUUam  M.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nosworthy,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Sandusky,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sand.  Lawrence  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sohutt.  Norman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sekavec,  Jay  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jared  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solberg.  Pster  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUup,  James  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storby.  Gene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroemder,  Roger  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Studt.  Kurt  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuchten.  Alan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanasma,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoimg,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JUDGE   ADVOCATE 

Adams,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Angle,  Swanson  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrow,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bourassa.  Clarence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brothers.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buck,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burgan,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CaneUos,  Ernest  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter.  AUred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chadwell,  Claude  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ChurchUl.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cutts,  John  A.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dranttel.  Jack  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dugmore,  Kent  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brlckson.  Charles  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forbes.  Stiiart  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ales.  Ralph  R.,  6»^-84-6780. 

PuUem.   Donald  B.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olalmo,  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldman,  Donald  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gooding,  Theodore  J..  619  42  4300 

Graham,  Jeffrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grebeldlnger,  Nicholas.  Jr.,  7ll-08-378a. 

Greenberg,  Harvey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardin,  Cbarles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris.  ThepphUus  I.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hemingway,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonn.  Carver  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HoweU,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hume,  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jahnke,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joyce,  Kenneth  G.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lacy,  Men  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamport,  Joe  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Losey,  Franklin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Luna,  FrankUn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Robert  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 
Olson.  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penater,  Bobert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PhlUlpe,  WUliam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balchle,  MUdred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blchards,  Bobert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bubln.  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sklute,  Nolan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SpUlman,  Barton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephenson,  OUbert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  Charles  E,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stine,  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart,  Haral  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SuUlvan.  David  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  RusseU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX! 
Thornton,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waltman,  Lemuel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weir.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Franklin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yagley,  John  A.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  COaPS 

Applesteln,  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong,  Rafael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BattagUa,  Carl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Behrlnger.  Blair  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beman,  John  W.,  Jr..  508-4O-7262. 

Blsgard,  Jay  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bltseff,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boddle.  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boydstun,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ButtemlUer,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabreraramirez,  Lorenzo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calico,  Forrest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carretta,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cfaflln,  Dale  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^^asy,  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow,  Joe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Deut,  GMlbert  O..  Jr..  430-78-«616. 
Delmonlco.  Rlchaid  H.,  09»-3a-8833. 
Dlorlo.  WrtA  A.,  a68-W-«6M. 
Dumas,  Paid  A..  OlS-ao-3707. 
bdy.  John  L..  347-70-M44. 
FroeUcher.  Victor  F..  Jt..  aO8-SS-M0O. 
OiinM.  Larry  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUler.  Walter  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  WUlUm  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harford.  Francis  J..  Jr..  066-8a-'4616. 
Harmon,  Uoyd  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Oary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  William  T..  4S8-S0-8881. 
Hawley,  Wnitem  J..  51»^40-8ei3. 
HeSroo.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
w«»»T«i«g  vai  o.,  61»-38-400e. 
Henrlkson,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Htnignan.  Owy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Caere  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huey.  James  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Thomas  J..  478-63-'l039. 
Jecha.  Larry  D..  610-44-4)163. 
Jenkins.  Dcmglas  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Albert.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  James  J.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kercber.  K««ne  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein.  MlehaM  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koaklnen.  Kanneth  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehmlller.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lents,  Oary  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

tMmnntng,  VaXTf  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin.  Harvey  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MartmsBttrado.  Jose  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauliby,  OUbort  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

llcOonnell.  Whitman  E^  3^0-66-7380. 

liltebtil.  Don  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MnrwllmaBhadn.  Bene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ICorphy,  Jerry  L^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy,  Matthew  P..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nielsen.  Maik  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Movldd.  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olson,  Barry  B..  8g»-88-66U. 

OlK>n.  Jamce  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Osteen.  Frank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PeazBon.  Harve  D.,  46^-62-3381. 

Posey.  Wnilam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bagsdale,  Vemlce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beeves.  Charlee  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blherd.  Leslie  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BundeU,  William  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BuaaeU,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slegel.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simpeon,  Charlee  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sorrells.  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas.  Hollls  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trabalsantos,  Jose  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ulrlch.  Blchard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wfegner,  Jsmes  D.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walchnsr,  Andreas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren.  M.  Charles.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wssserman,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wellman.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
wells,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walrti.  George  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westra,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  Ba4)h  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUey.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllsms,  Charlie  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

irnisE  coKPs 
Adklns,  Leona  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arls.  Bemlce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauges,  Annette  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blancbard.  Charles  C,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobko.  Stephen  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brant.  Alice  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breasure.  Margaret  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlllhart.  Blta  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruder.  Boee  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BurweU.  Dawn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chenowetfa.  Theresa  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coots.  Ddnna  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coupter,  Janice  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danhof.  Boger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deshner.  Linda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dellesky.  Mary  A.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diem.  Betty  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duerkaen,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllseo.  Irene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Bngel,  Dallas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FarreU,  Barbara  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Ann  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oanser,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Mary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golns,  PhyUls  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagan.  Faye  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU.  Jerrle  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartwlck,  Rayna  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havens,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heaoock,  Susan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnes,  Bertha  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holtz,  Jerry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boy,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunt,  liSaureen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irish.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klecka,  Dorothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kurt,  Jerome  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Last,  Oeraldlne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lester,  Jeanne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lorzlng,  Katberyn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Luclsano,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lumpe,  Albert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Luttman,  PhylUs  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maley,  Mary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manns,  Joan  M.,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marlck,  Thomas  D..  371—368-183. 

Martin,  Evalyn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matt,  Lois  A.,  209-286-348. 

Mayer.  Margaret  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCleary  Carol  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McEntee,  June  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Messer,  Marsha  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morrison,  Suzanne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munro,  Jean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nathan.  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nolan,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Notter,  Charlotte  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Novak,  John  P.,  422-4O-40-2331. 

OUlno,  Tltu.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crack,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Overton.  Dale  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Payton,  Ruth  O..  491-48-456. 

Pearcy.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phillips,  OeorgU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Piper.  Dorla  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pocoekl,  Cecelia  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powers,  Helen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlddy,  BiUy  O.,  449—50-7578. 
Relmann,  Lawrence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Zelma  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rleck.  awendolyn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roach,  Nellie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savoy,  Grace  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scaccla.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bchaefer.  Joanne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bteadman,  Barbara  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teeedale,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tegen,  Pacita  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TrelBCh,  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuck.  Bobert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wachtel,  Juddle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Clara  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Judith  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weatherford,  Sara  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch.  EUa  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUder,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllkerson.  Eleanor  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Patricia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodruff.  Dorothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyman,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toung,  Willie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zorza,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MZDICAI.  SKBVICB  CORPS 

Armentrout,  Stacy  B.,  570  44  0881. 
Armstrong,  George  M.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batch.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Begin,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boglln,  WlUlam  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohannon,  Richard  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomgasser,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowker,  Charlee  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cadenhead.  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carota,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currier,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Ellas,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fox,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frazler.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibson.  Reginald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Olovale.  Joeeph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  Kenneth  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gregg,  Bruce  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grlnstaff,  Hart^d  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Handley,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harsanyl,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hughes,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Inman.  Gilbert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lott.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  Hubert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonas,  Stephen  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlmbaU.  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lakey.  Gene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  " 
Landry,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  Charles  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leelle.  James  D.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Magee,  Denis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manderfleld,  Nicholas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann,  Ray  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClaln,  Harry  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllkevltch,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllstone,  Seymour,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Notdurft,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oconnor,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohop,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasco.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redfleld,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rellly,  NeU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolfes.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roundtree,  Lester  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe.  Bobby  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butledge,  Philip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scarbrough,  Jessie  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 
Smith,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stone,  Carl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stover,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tenbarge.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terry.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upton.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
tTssery,  Bobby  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlnslow,  Stanley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlaner,  Preston  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VXTBONAXT  CORPS 

Adams.  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amster,  Bobert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ayers.  E:enneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butts,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cordts,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David,  Tony  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall,  Allen  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TrvUig.  George  w..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jessop.  Morris  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mammell.  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
May,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slemons.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thalken,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toft,  John  D..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlesenfeld.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BmUDICAI,  SCIKMCX 

Behllng,  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blochberger,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryan.  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchenauer,  Robert  L.,  192-3(V-6973 
Cheek,  Chandler  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  PhUlp  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlssup.  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crowley,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dobbs.  Carroll  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elles,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falconer,  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PaUon,  Paul  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.        • 
Oibeau,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  Roger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Jesse  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Haddcm,  Baybum  8..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrah,  Carlold  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hughes,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kammeier,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laooe,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lefebvre,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Logadon.  Donald  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGhee.  Wyatt  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlkeeell,  Gecnge  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mllner,  Eldon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myers,  Stuart  8.,  287-26-^763. 

O'Brien.  Patrick  J.,  66&-44-«368. 

Pfoff,  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fletcher,  Eugene  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Provlnes.  Wayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodes,  Grover  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodrlgues.  Virginia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schlelfer,  Fred  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schneider,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheffield,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stayman.  Herman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strate,  Bobert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trusty.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Edward  R.  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wooten,  Alvln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Asmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  Title  10. 
Sections  3370  and  3383 : 

ARMT  PBOMOnON  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Abelt.  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abel,  James  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AgostlneUl,  Nathan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Agulrre,  Arturo  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alsner,  Jason  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrldge,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alford.  Henry  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen,  LesUe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allred,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. ' 
Alh^d,  Leonard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alonzo,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ambrose,  Aloyslus  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anness,  Lowell  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold.  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Askew,  Vernon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkins.  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aubln.  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Augspurger.  W.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Backer,  Bonald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacon,  Frank  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacon,  Myron  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bado.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baird,  Bobert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  James  P..  37&-38-6888. 
Baker,  Joeeph  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  James  A .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  Rlchaid  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banlk,  Clinton  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbosa.  Gulllermo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamette,  Melvln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bams,  Jay  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Bdwln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett.  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrls.  Seymour  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BarteU,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  Jamee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer.  Erwln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  George  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumgartner  E.,  471-3O-3601. 
Beach,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beavers.  Fred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beery,  Ralph  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bezinam,  Fred  G.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Wllmer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Daniel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentley.  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemler,  Chariss  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Blch.  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blsdermann.  K.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlsseU.  Allen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlaseU,  WUllam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  AVMlU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Bobert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blunt,  Boger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodroghy,  Bobert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boldway,  Francis  W.,  036-14r4883. 
Boltz.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,  Jay  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bondi,  Fred,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonnet.  Harry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boothe,  Stanley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bork.  Nathan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boese.  WorreU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boucher,  George  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourgeois,  T.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BoutUler.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden.  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  Charlee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowles,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  4Z3-34-1646. 
Bowman,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradshaw,  W.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bragdon,  J.  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branch.  Marlon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brand,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlce,  Forrest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briscoe,  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brna.  Theodore  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brookshlre,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning,  C.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broylee.  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunton,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullard,  Dan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buonaluto,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkhalter,  S.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BMBh.  Ellsworth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byford,  W.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cain,  Jamss  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cain,  Jason  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon.  Ralph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  Claude  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carranza,  Jesus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  Carl  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casaus,  Isidore  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  Earl  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlarella,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chiles,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChurchUl.  Leonard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clair,  Douglas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clesh,  Carl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifford,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clorman,  Bernard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coates,  George  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochrane,  Alan  D.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockett,  Irwin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cody,  Grady  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coggln.  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ccdcer.  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colberg,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Leonard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OoUaso,  Juan  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oolwell,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs,  Frederick  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Compton,  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Compton,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connall,  Desmond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Everett  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke,  Desales  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordero,  Cesar  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley.  Finis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornforth,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cousin,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Raleigh  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coyle,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craft,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craln,  Melvln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Jamee  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creacy,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creaser,  Kenneth  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Creger,  Clarence  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crew.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crockett,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oronla.  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Joseph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosta,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croteau,  Leo  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow,  Alfred  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowe,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CroweU,  Oyln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grumpier,  K.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culpepper,  Julius  M.,  248  46  4840. 
Ounlngham,  A.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Byrd  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cusack.  Harry  V.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahlgren.  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalston,  Jeptha  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darby,  Ttiomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dashlell.  PbUlp  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Harley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  LoweU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DehoS,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeUer,  Austin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Depasquale.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Shazo,  J.  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Despaln,  W.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dethrow,  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deur,  Gale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diego,  John  B,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUon,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dircks.  Durwood  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlson,  Gordon  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doebel,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doerr,  Lyle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DomlngueE.  A.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaldson,  H.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dopson,  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doris,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DoepU,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas,  T.  E.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreger,  W.  T..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drennan,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drummond,  Darel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drury,  Hazen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubeau,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudas,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dufner,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DiUler,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dimn,  Ernest  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupere,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. /^ 
Durham,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX; 
Durrett,  Melvln  K..  423-34-0^7. 
DiUTle,  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duval,  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dye,  Joeeph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bads,  Ray  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eason.  Charles  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bastmoore.  E.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Et)el,  Wilfred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebert,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckhart,  Jonathan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckman,  Raphael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Eiigene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egan,  Ellis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellington,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUlott,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUlott,  Francis  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUlott,  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ElUott,  Raymond  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bngler,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erwln.  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bstrella.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Leroy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swing,  Douglas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Famsworth,  Grant  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrlor.  GUbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farver,  Boyd  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fee,  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fehskens,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pergxison,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Femandes,  Bdoardo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Femandes-Munoa.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fessenden,  Wayne  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  Hayden  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flgueroa,  Antonio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flgueroa-Laugler.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finch.  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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naimy.  Bound  L^  431-4a-a5d». 
nHbar.  Bobcrt  T,  S17-a«-«188. 
FUh.  Donald  O,  4aT-«a-«6M. 

ndMT.  ma  w^  i6«-aa-e4a6. 

Flak.  8Unl«%b  K^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VtXattniA.  Tbomas.  84S-aO-0661. 
nAhlT*.  BauOd  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ftotanar,  Louis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flaming,  awnuel  ■.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floras,  Okolel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  pump  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fb^d.  Bobart  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FoQtans.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fooahe.  Jamaa  F„  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbarg.  Joa  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forda,  Banjamln  F,  0S3-33-0360. 

Forras.  SUnlay  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foster,  Ted  D.  D.,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fourzan,  Qcnaro.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fozwortb.  DoDAld  L..  524-20^(824. 

Fraguada-Perez.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frandsen,  Melvln  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franz,  Wallace  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Freeman.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

FuUer,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fuller.  Melvln  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fulmer,  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fulton,  B\irt  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

FUBzard.  Blcbard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fyfe.  WlUlam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

QAfford.  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OftUlua.  Arthur  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oala,  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OaUoway,  Leo  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OalTln,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oambs.  C.  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oarman,  O.  M.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oamer,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrison,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oasperson,  O.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oatcombe.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oeach,  Stanley  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Geagan,  Thomas  P.,  025-24-^5029. 

Oearan.  Donald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qeary,  Herbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oelth,  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gentry,  Jamea  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

George,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gerber.  Bmeat,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerke.  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerweck,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gatten,  Theodore  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gideon.  Estel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glffln.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olrouard,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass.  Floyd  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldebrg,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goloeov,  Robert  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gobderl,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorton,  Merl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goeslee,  Norman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graf,  Arnold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  Foatar  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  Laurens  B..  248  43  4877. 
Grant.  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Gordon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grayblll.  WUb\ir  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greek.  C.  E..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ontn,  Donald  C.  467-8»-3913. 
Green.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grek,  Martin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grglch.  Rudolph  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlder,  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffln.  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Oroce,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grosecloae.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qroas,  Irving  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grote,  Stanley  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grorer.  Bruce  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guest.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guln.  BlUy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulnn.  TnHk  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oulttard,  Oaoria  V,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oumm,  wmum  C  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gumy.  Bdwmrd  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outterman,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owynn,  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hacks.  John  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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iBacklay,  B.  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  Babn.  Robert  E,  607-a&-6201. 
Hall,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Buaaall  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamm,  Erwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harden.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hare,  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargls,  Bernle  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargts,  Elmer  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harm  1  son.  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Allen.  132^20-5343. 
Harris.  W.  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harroun,  Jack  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings.  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauser,  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawk,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hay,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Alvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Clifford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helns,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henke,  Kenneth  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  MerUn  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermanson.  H.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hessmer,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns,  Hubert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HIU,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnkle,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnson,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobson,  Bruce  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holbrook,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoick,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcomb,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolder,  Lee,  66»-46-0216. 
Holman,  Carson  E.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hom.  Benton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honore,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooper,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopper,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homsby,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horseman,  James  A.,  216-16-^5966. 
Horton,  Prank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoskln,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Clarence  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Dement  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Marlon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubenka,  Lloyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humble.  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rungate,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Prank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   • 
Hunter,  Otis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurley,  Borromeo  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurston,  WUllam  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyatt,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iilg,  Melvln  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inlguaz.  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Innls,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Arthur  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamea,  Vemon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarvls,  Camla  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JenklnB,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  John  M.,  239-30-^6457. 
Jepsan,  Richard  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jolinson,  Burl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jolinson,  C.  L.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Daniel  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Gordon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Marvin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ruben  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J(dinston,  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jolly,  David  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  S.  W.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Lonnle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorganson.  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Justice.  Carl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kadar,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaplan,  Seymour,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karplnskl.  8.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kan,  Dan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karrh,  Toba  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KatE,  Jason  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kats,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  PhlUp  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  William  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemay,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kettle,  Thaod(H«  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klncald.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kington,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnscharff,  A^l^uiam.  468-44-7C27. 
Klppla,  Howard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaaan.  Karl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klopfensteln,  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koronklewlcz,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kottslck,  VlrgU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krevltsky,  Simon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruger,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhn.  Olarenca  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhn,  Edward  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaOhanca,  PhUlp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lackey,  Eldon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laoombe,  Arlen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ladner,  Fred  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambroe,  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lankford,  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lantarman,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lapeley,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Largent,  Gulnn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laubach,  E>ale  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavender,  Beverly  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrlmore,  B.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LawBon,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leatherwood.  T.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leclalr,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Luther  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  Hubert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lesslg,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lettre,  Joseph  A.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iiewls,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llberatore,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uebert,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llttlejohn,  W.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingstone,  E.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lockmlller,  Leanord,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftis,  Lloyd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovett,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I«oy,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luis,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luke,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lusk,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lusk,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Kermlt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddock,  P.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maglln,  Rudolph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magruder,  Warren  A.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahllng,  WlUUm  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 
Mann,  Dean  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maim,  HOTace,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansfleld,  ThMnss  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marasco,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markham,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mason,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mason,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Kenesaw  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
May,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Patrick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mc Adams,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McBrlde,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarthy,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoCormack,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCuskey,  Lowell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGoodwln,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGovem.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGough,  Hugh  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKee,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKee,  Richard  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLane.  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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McLaughlin,  H.  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeil.  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQule.  B.  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meade,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Means,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mecom,  Philip  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meilstrup,  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melnlck,  Arseny  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meredith,  Warren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchaud,  AUred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchaud,  Leo  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Allred  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Milton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiUa,  WUUam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllsak,  Eugene  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUton,  Clllton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Minges,  P.  8.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlzell,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohler,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohr,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montelth,  Lee  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moran,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morse.  Guy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morse,  Harris  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mortimer,  Wright  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moscato,  Roy  R.,  338-14r4532. 

Moseley,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moss,  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mosser.  Matthew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mott,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MulUns,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munder,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munger,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy.  M.  V.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mvirphy.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myers,  Oliver  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nakasone,  Edwin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nash,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Natale,  Umberto  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson.  Jerome  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Rolf  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

New,  John  C  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newman,  Larry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newman,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlchol,  Alexander  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nichols,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nichols,  Thomas  E.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nicholson,  B.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nimtz,  Roderick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nissley,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nobles,  Barney  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nodgaard,  Calvin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noel,  Kennedy  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nomey,  Roy  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norman,  Davis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nunnally,  Pete  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Odegard.  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Donnell,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oehrle,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ohlsen,  Kermlt  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ohoro,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O-NeU,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ostergaard  R.  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ostrander,  Howard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Otstot,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ottusch,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ouellette.  Gaston  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Owens,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palewicz,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palmateer,  Albert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palmore,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parcell,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parero,  Edward  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parham,  Bobby  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patty,  Giles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paulson,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkowskl,  Napoleon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Persons,  Franklin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Lloyd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettit,  Robert  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pflster,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhilUps,  Carlton  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhiUlps,  Pete,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Philips,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnckney,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleasant,  Ernest  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plemons,  Hal  Carrut,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  John  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pownall,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Presley,  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Gordon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pullen,  Peyton  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quick,  Buren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsay,  Dana  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamsburg,  Harold  L.,  S19-12-0827. 
Baybum,  Ernest  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Badmond,  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bead,  George  O.  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Beed,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reel,  Frederick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belnert.  Norbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemlck,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beuben,  Jay  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Jack  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  T.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  J.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  Norman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bice,  George  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bice,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richards,  Robert  C,  181-14r-6939. 

Richardson,  E.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlchter,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlddell,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blley,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  E.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  SherrUl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rolph,  Samuel  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosenbarker,  I.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosenthal.  Harry  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roy,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rucker,  Elbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruley,  Daniel  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rush,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rush,  Wilbur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rust,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanunons,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

San  Felipe,  C.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanford,  Joe  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SantelU.  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Santo,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Santonl,  Felix  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaffer,  Fred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schano,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sohaut,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schero,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schllmmer,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmld,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schnurr,  Robert  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schoonover,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schtir.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwab,  Delbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwelger,  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scrlbner,  John  C.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

See.  Elwln  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selferth,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sena,  GUbert  Ernes.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Serllng,  Robert  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Settle,  B.  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sevlgny,  Roland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shahln,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaver,  Manila  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Rollln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shawcross,  Roger  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Shea,  John  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheffield,  Boy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlnaver,  Jerome  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShlrdUr.  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sldman.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Boy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Tom  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Lewis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slwlnskl,  Hyacinth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skldmore,  Lloyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skora.  Eugana  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slade.  Andraw  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Clyde  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Edmund  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bugena  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Fred  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Horace  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lyle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Nathaniel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Norman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sobal.  Joaaph  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spauldlng.  Wallace.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spanoar,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Standlsh.  Bugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StalnmetB.  Bobert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stavanaon.  Davis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlrm,  Norman  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stona.  Banaom  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stowell.  liOllard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StrlpUn.  W.  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strong.  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturgeon.  Jlmmle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SulUvan.  OUbart  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  J<dm  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmer.  Brycaon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suranylunger,  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sween.  Harlan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szablawskl.  Stonley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tabor.  Jamea  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tahara.  Toahiyuki,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Talbot.  WUfrad  J.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Talbott,  Delbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Talley,  Clarence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Harry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tennelly,  Elbert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Teramto.  Kenso,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tesch,  Darren  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thacher,  WUUam,  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thacker,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thacker,  Huey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas.  Daniel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  A.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  J.  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  R.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  R.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

TldweU,  Blaine  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TlUer,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tindal,  Paul  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Titus,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tobolski,  J.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toman,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tossas-Vega,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trask,  Victor  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trent,  WUbur  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner.  Morris  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tuttle,  Allen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Underwood,  E.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uxer,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanopdorp,  H.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanwagner,  D.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vargas,  Ramon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vath,  Alvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vazquez,  Julio  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vehrs,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veselka.  Steve,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vos.  Francis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vroman,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vukasln.  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wages,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Waldioa.  Louis  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walkar,  Heory  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watkar,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall.  Benjamin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter.  Ocorge  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallner,  AUrad  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waltezi.  WUUam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  lianfirad  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner.  Paul  B.,  428-60-343S. 
Wataon.  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  J(din  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiberg.  Bertold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welnstaln,  Sumner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WeUaenberg,  Peter.  0e5-24--4069. 
Went.  I>ate  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wella.  Thomaa  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wepanuck.  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  James  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wluden.  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  David  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitley.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltten,  Jamas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whorton.  Dwlght  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlensch.  Dale  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUder.  Samuel  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUams.  Bmest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  C.  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  James  L.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wmiams,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Teddy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllamaon.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wnson.  Bmory  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WOflon.  (Henn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  HSnry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Hugh  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUaon.  Marlln  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WOaon.  Paul  O.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woblfahrt.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Barry  ■..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Jamas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  LesUe  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods.  Baxte  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Workman.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Workman.  Wendell  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WMght.  Bdward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WMght.  Malcom  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toong.  Darwin  L..  63B-8»-a437. 
Toong.  Jadt.  07O-l»-O983. 
Zagnaeky.  mchaal  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamaow,  Bsil  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartw.  Angtio  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zoldoaks.  Biny  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CRATLAIir 

To  be  oolonel 
Adams.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaitiemltB,  J.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bterto.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breen.  Mark  Denis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OaiqtbeU.  Allan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capltanl.  Anthony  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollakscalas.  J.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooppock.  JOhnstooe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooglaa.  Vtanklln  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brtmonson.  Jamas  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn.  Bdward  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
PMasen.  Bugene  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas.  CaplBtran  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Ooidon  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HSndrlcka.  Balph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henta.  Blohard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huntley.  William  w..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kdso,  Hugh  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I«ary,  Jamea  P.,  Jr..  044  00-8428. 
MoOulUn.  Lutho-  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McinUan.  Whitfield.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M«nard.  WUfrid  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^taDBT.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mutiler,  Lyle  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulhem.  Joaq>h  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MnlUgan.  wmiam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roche.  Stanley  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boacoe.  Dallaa  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanger.  Lawrence  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagman.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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WUwerdlng.  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WOMXir'S  AXMT  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Bakkom.  Jean  c.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crutchfleld,  June  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Nancy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OENTAI.  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Tucker.  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Babcock,  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bove,  Victor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandenburg,  J.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preebem,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janas,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

I  ABMT  MXDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Waters,  Irene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  Title  10 
Sections  3366,  3367,  and  3383 : 

I     •  ARMT  PROMOTION  LIST 

!  To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Ahlstrom,  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashley,  Walter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Backlund,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamum,  Schuyler  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrera,  Pldenclo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauchamp,  George  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berg,  Everett  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breeden,  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunch,  Bobert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumstedt.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carbone,  Gaetano  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  > 

ClaA.  Uarlon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oo^,  rnA  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oopeland.  William  P..  454-68-8 187. 
CnwtotH,  L.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oroasley.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CJullum.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XMOgle.  Bobert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DsSUva.  Bdward  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dearden.  Sheldon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaney,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Derrick,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dirglns.  Richard  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Verne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwarlca,  Nathan  s..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Phll4>  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bdgerton.  Donnall  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bills,  Larry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bvans.  Cephas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulton.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaw,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cto^anov,  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olrgen.  ftank  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OoodTellow,  B.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammer,  Bdwln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bannon.  Terry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodglns,  Waltw  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HomkOhl,  Lao  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Jamea  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Husriand.  Stanley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
naoqua.  Bobert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
logram.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Dwlght  N.,  61 1-88-3883 
Johnson.  Albert  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Deimls  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUey,  Clarence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KaUy,  Gary  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I*cy,  Logan  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IiMarus,  BUI  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Bobert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyneh,  Ptank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maek,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Uater,  Ftank  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Masero,  Arthur  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Masnyk.  Iliar,  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ICMsad.  WllUam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MoOoy,  BotMTt  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

linnanlel.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MoKlnley.  Bobert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mtorchant,  Paul  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ifilddleton.  Peyton  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MUler,  Henry  T.  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mltchen,  PTands  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  > 

Munn,  John  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nawton.  Ted  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oldham.  Marvin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oweo.  Hugh  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Faynton.  Jan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

I'Btty,  Victor,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pfleghardt,  Bobert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pierce,  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plumb,  WUllam  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Probst,  Robert  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

R*kowBky.  Ihor  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richard.  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Richardson,  Billy,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  * 

Houtlen.  Ira  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schleck,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SohoOeld.  Elvln  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Jeremy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SeUlck,  Jay  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slavlk.  Lawrence  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smarlgllo,  Warren  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Aifrad  C.  391-2O-7003. 
Speare.  WUllam  E.  C,  Jr.,  560-41(0-8731 
^winkle,  Keith  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SttcMand.  Edwin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stxlmbeck,  Donald  C,  334-68-05(rr 
Taylor,  Nelson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  MHsslnk,  Gerrlt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waidron.  Bobert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welsh.  Cbailes  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whdte,  Donald  L..  520-2fr-7039. 
WUklnson.  Theodore.  500-38-S071. 
WlUett,  Prank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Bdward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUaon,  CarroU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Johnny  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolfln.  Bernard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolz.  Herman  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Youngs,  PhUlp  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
chaplaut 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Adcock,  Enmeth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Block,  I^!«denok  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 
iMBob,  Bugene  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slighter,  Verne  A..  085-3O-76S4 
Toprtello,  Ralph  C,  158-20-'»)8. 
Tucker,  Randall  R.,  404-28-8B96. 

WOKXN'S  AXMT   COXP8 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ackerman,  Arlene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AXMT  XTTRSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
mrby,  Paula  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayo,  Jeanne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DKNTAI,   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bruner.  Hugh  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Grlffln,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlatter,  Bgon  K.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MSDICAL  SERVICE   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Brandes,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnl,  Anthony  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lABeau,  Raymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mafrlge,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer,  John  B.  Jr..  21 1-22-0389. 
Tlnsley,  Bernard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tates,  WlUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  fonowlng-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  Title 
10,  UJ3.C.,  Section  591,  593,  and  594: 

MXDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

lannazzo,  Salvatore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKewon,  Claude  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perry,  Irvln  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  UJS.C,  section 
3494: 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Aiken,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennell,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Everett  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plerozynskl.  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Army  National  Guard 
officers  for  appointment  In  the  Reserve  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  VS.C,  section  3385: 

AXMT   PROMOTION   LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Atkins,  Raymond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ives,  Lowell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keltner,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klopf«nsteln,  H.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorer,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remlck,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sjostrom,  Rex  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vargas,  Bamon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MXDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Olsen,  Balph  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AXMT   FBOMOnON  UBT 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

AepU,  Emmett  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  C.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case,  KennlBton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gant,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goettee,  Aubrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivory,  Boyce  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Bodger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knobloch,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Langseth,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockwood,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loe,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Walter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Btfartln,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRae,  Nathan  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Lewis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rennie,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogozlnskl,  Harold  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slu,  Lawrence  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smets,  Russell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Leon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlvlts,  Oscar  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Louis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CKAFUmV 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
HamphUl,  WUllam,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MXDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Wahl,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Iw  Trk  MAxnrx  Corps 
The  f<^owing-named  offloers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  Ueutenant  colonel: 
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BobOTtB.Aklns 
Tedd  W.  Aldrleh 
John  R.  Aldrldge 
Terrence  J.  Armen 
trout 


James  H.  Loper,  Jr. 
James  D.  Lott 
EarlS.  Maeser 
Richard  L.  Marlar 
Edward  L.  Marshall 


George  W.  Atteberry    Robert  J.  MaxweU 
Brian  M.  Bellows  Robert  D.  McCarthy 

Daniel  M.  Bergbauer    Edward  V.  McParland 
Wayne  J.  Blenvenu       Charles  S.  McLeran 
WUllam  T.  Bolger         Richard  H.  Muller 
Owen  G.  Brown  Richard  C.  Murray,  Jr. 

Michael  E.  Cashman    Jacques  C.  Navtaux 
Richard  G.  Cashwell     Byron  A.  Nordberg 
James  J.  Creamer,  Jr.   Nelson  M.  Olf 
Charles  P.  Dougherty   Michael  A.  Paydo 
James  C.  Doyle,  Jr.        WUUam  A.  Prior,  Jr. 
James  V.  Dunbar,  Jr.    Francis  P.  Beldy 
Thomas  P.  BUlcott       James  J.  Reynolds,  Jr. 
Robert  V.  Evans  Charles  E.  Rice 

James  M.  Ewart  Ijowell  R.  Rowe 

Peter  R.  Paber  Arlan  E.  Scarbrough 

Donald  B.  Pelsburg       Ronald  G.  Schwenkler 
Glendon  C.  Plemlng     WlUlam  C.  Sims 
WlUlam  E.  Hacker        Prank  T.  Slragtisa 
Gladen  R.  HamUton,    John  W.  Sledge,  Jr. 

Jr.  James  C.  SneU 

Richard  D.  Hicks  Daniel  K.  Sooy 

Michael  J.  Hlxson         Robert  W.  Sparrow 
Roger  A.  Holtsappla     Kay  R.  Stang 
Thomas  R.  Horton       Evan  D.  Thomas 
Jackson  G.  Hudspeth  David  A.  VUleneuve 
WUUam  B.  Jessup         Bruce  E.  Vogelsinger 
Herbert  L.  Johoa  Ernest  M.  Vollmer 

Richard  D.  Kinney       Donavan  P.  Wohlars 
Pred  L.  EUnnlck  Roy  L.  Womac 

Graham  H.  Kralckar     WUUam  H.  Wundram 
Michael  A.  Kuhar        Richard  L.  Yanny 
Henry  B.  Lecy 

The  foUowlng- named  woman  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reeerve  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  colonel: 

Judith  A.  Btemburg. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  BANNERS  OF  BABEL 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  nXINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVE8 

Monday,  November  10.  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Bpeakar,  from  time  to 
time  I  have  been  inserttng  In  the  Extoi- 
slon  of  the  Record  ideas  on  the  courae 
of  the  Nation  under  the  general  heading, 
"The  Future  of  the  Nation:  A  Dialogue 
on  Choices."  One  of  those  who  has  writ- 
ten to  me,  enclosing  an  article  he  wrote 
for  the  magazine.  Social  Policy,  is 
Michael  Marien  of  the  Information  for 
Policy  Design  of  Lafayette,  N.Y.  In  his 
letter  to  me  he  writes,  "My  perspective  is 
that  we  are  all  trying  to  cross  the  ocean 
in  inner  tubes — that  no  matter  how 
much  dialogue  is  generated  by  use  of  the 
CoNGsxssiONAL  Rxcoto,  it  Is  mlnuscule 
compared  to  what  Is  needed  both  in 
quantity  and  Quality,  among  legislatCHrs 
and  academics,  elites  and  the  goieral 
pubUc." 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  condensing 
his  article  from  Social  Policy  and  Insert- 
ing it: 

The  Banners  or  Babxi. 

(By  Michael  Marien) 
It  Is  rumored  that  more  than  $6  bUllon  of 
public  money  is  spent  annuaUy  at  the  federal 
level  In  intelligence  gathering  for  purposes 


of  "national  security."  But  if  there  is  any 
attention  paid  to  four  prime  questions — 
Where  are  we?  Where  are  we  headed?  What 
kind  of  society  should  we  aim  for?  How 
should  we  proceed? — it  is  not  reflected  in  de- 
cisions that  are  made  or  in  information  given 
to  the  pubUc.  Less  covertly,  more  than  $30 
biUion  per  year  is  spent  by  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  ostensibly  to  eqiUp  the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow's  society.  But  thorough  and 
systematic  attention  to  the  prime  questions 
Is  equaUy  lacking  in  academla;  a  few  coursea 
touch  on  these  momentous  matters,  but 
there  are  no  departments,  programs,  or  In- 
stitutes that  are  centered  on  them.  Depart- 
ments of  politics  and  phUosophy  woiUd  seem- 
ingly be  immersed  In  these  concerns,  but  too 
often  they  are  the  last  places  where  such 
questions  are  seriously  addressed. 

Unfortunately,  academla  is  not  the  place  to 
acquire  a  broad  understanding  of  human  be- 
ings, nature,  and  society.  The  prime  ques- 
tions are  attended  to  somewhat  in  think- 
tanks  outside  of  the  academies:  establish- 
ment-supporting Instltuticms  such  as  RAND 
and  the  Hudson  Institute,  Uberal  Olymplas 
such  as  the  Club  at  Rome  and  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  and 
oounterfoU  organizations  such  as  Ivan 
lUlch's  CIDOC  or  the  Institute  for  PoUcy 
Studies. 

But  even  among  the  few  who  do  attend  to 
the  momentous  questions  of  our  time,  there 
Is  a  fragmentation  nurtured  by  ignorance, 
arrogance,  and  ideology. 

VirtuaUy  aU  of  the  Images  of  where  we  are, 
where  we  are  gomg,  where  we  ought  to  go, 
and/or  how  to  get  there  are  divorced  from 
the  exigencies  of  political  action.  They  are 


even  divorced  from  each  other.  Each  author, 
as  though  aided  by  a  Central  Banner  Registry, 
fashions  his  or  her  own  unique  slogan  (and 
note  that  aU  but  one  of  the  banner  wleldeis 
Identified  here  are  male).  This  Imperfect, 
Impotent,  and  Insulated  thinking  is  rein- 
forced by  academic  institutions,  for  one  la 
seen  as  doing  a  fine  if  not  a  distinguished 
Job  by  considering  only  the  views  of  feUow 
economists  or  psychologists  or  whatever. 
(Daring  Inevitably  leads  to  some  mistakes. 
K^ich  Intum  endanger  careers.) 

Deq>ite  widespread  agreement  that  serious 
attention  must  be  paid  not  only  to  recession 
and  inflation,  but  to  the  inter-related  prob- 
lems of  poptilatlon,  resources,  pollution,  arma 
control,  bureaucratization  and  social  con- 
trol— as  weU  as  the  assumptions  and  percep- 
tions that  have  created  these  problems — there 
is  no  prodding  to  press  on  to  a  higher  syn- 
thesis. Nor  Is  there  any  funding  for  a  broader 
and  more  integrated  view  because  fund- 
granting  agencies  are  also  fragmented. 

Not  only  have  these  banners  faUed  to  in- 
fluence each  other,  but  few  if  any  have  held, 
or  even  InitlaUy  attracted,  an  InteUectual 
or  political  following.  Very  few  of  those  who 
propose  Images  of  society  have  the  wiumg- 
neas,  abUlty,  money,  or  power  to  engage  in 
even  minuscule  actions.  The  resulting  ab- 
sence of  any  strong,  systemic,  and  positive 
guiding  image,  widely  understood  and  sup- 
ported, aUows  narrow  Interests  and  stale 
cUchfe  to  direct  our  fortunes  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion.  Before  chiding  poUtlclans,  though, 
one  should  recognize  that  the  failures  of 
political  leadership  are  abetted  by  the  fail- 
ures of  intellectuals  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  with  the  public,  and  with  de- 
cision makers. 
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STANLEY  J.  MOLLS 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF  nxxifoia  i 

IN  THK  H017SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  gentle- 
man who  Is  greatly  admired  and  loved 
by  those  who  are  privileged  to  know  him. 
On  November  15  he  is  to  be  honored  with 
a  special  banquet  sponsored  by  the  Lith- 
uanian Alliance  of  America,  Men's  Lodge 
No.  238.  and  It  is  an  honor  he  richly  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  Stanley  J.  Molls,  past  president  of 
the  Alliance,  was  bom  in  Chicago  more 
than  a  half  century  ago  and  through 
the  years  he  has  been  dedicated  to  Lith- 
uanians and  the  principles  which  these 
brave  people  espouse.  He  is  the  rare  and 
wonderful  blend  of  idealist  and  prag- 
matlst  that  means  a  person  who  gets 
things  done,  and  done  right.  And  indeed. 
through  the  years  he  has  always  demon- 
strated his  sense  of  vision  and  his  con- 
cern and  Involvement  with  people. 

When  just  a  young  man,  Mr.  Molls 
Joined  with  Paul  Saltlmleras  and  his 
"Surum  Biunmi"  gang  to  help  promote 
the  Lithuanian  Image.  A  talented  gentle- 
man, he  was  later  associated  with  An- 
tanas  Vanagaltls  as  a  dancing  Instructor 
as  weU  as  a  performer.  He  was  Instru- 
mmtal  In  forming  MBM.  Radio  Pro- 
ductions, producing  and  directing  such 
fine  programs  as  "The  Dally  Uthuania 
Sunrise  Hour."  Ctoldbergs  Lithuanian 
program,  Lewis  Style  Show,  et  cetera. 

He  served  his  country  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps  in  a 
tour  of  duty  that  took  him  to  New 
Oulnea,  the  Philippines  and  Japan. 
When  he  returned,  resuming  his  active 
Involvement  with  his  heritage  as  a  proud 
Lithuanian,  he  was  a  signer  of  the  char- 
ter creating  Lithuanian  American  Le- 
gion Post.  Don  Vamas  No.  986.  He  also 
found  time  to  wed  the  lovely  Stella  Stej- 
kowskl.  Soon  after,  he  and  his  lifelong 
friend.  Al  Brazis,  (q?ened  what  was  prob- 
ably the  first  open  key  club  In  Chicago 
In  1948.  "The  Mobra."  During  his  busi- 
ness tenure  his  son,  Stanley,  was  bom. 
So  we  can  see  that  In  addition  to  his 
special  warmth  as  a  human  being,  Mr. 
Molls  Is  a  man  of  wide  experience,  for  he 
did  not  stop  with  business.  He  worked  as 
a  member  of  the  Cook  County  Highway 
Department,  and  as  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  his  skill  with  people,  he  has  a  lasting 
Involvement  with  our  cotmtry's  political 
process. 

In  addition  to  having  served  as  presi- 
dent of  Men's  Lodge  No.  228,  he  is  a  past 
commander  of  Don  Vamas  Post  No.  986 
of  Uie  American  Legion,  past  president 
of  Council  112  of  the  Knights  of  Uth- 
uania. past  vice  president  of  the  Knights 
of  Lithuania  of  the  nilnois-Indiana  dis- 
trict and  past  vice  president  and  member 
?..w  *^*"*  °'  directors  of  the  Illinois 
Lithuanian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  gentleman  is  not  one  to  sit  by 
the  road  and  watch  the  action  go  by.  even 
with  his  enviable  record  of  accomplish- 
ments. At  present  he  Is  vice  president 
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sixth  district  of  the  Lithuanian  Alliance 
of  America,  and  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Cross  Hospital  Guild. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  on 
the  honorary  committee  for  the  ban- 
quet for  Mr.  Molls  and  I  look  forward  to 
sharing  this  most  special  evening  with 
him,  when  his  family  and  many  friends 
and  admirers  join  In  toasting  him  with 
"Bgauslu  MeUu"— long  life. 
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less,  the  Soviets  have  gotten  our  grains 
while,  so  far,  we  have  gotten  no  oil 
This  Is  not  something  for  which  we 
should  give  passing  marks  to  our  nego- 
tiators or  to  the  high  Ford  administra- 
tlon  poUcymakers  who  direct  them. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SHOULD  KEEP 
OWN  HOUSE  IN  ORDER 


"WHERE'S  THE  RUSSIAN  OIL?" 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   FUrNSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOX7BB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10.  1975 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  were  skeptical  aU  along  of  the  Ford 
administration  talk  about  tying  wheat 
and  com  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  purchase  of  Russian  oil  to  help  fill 
our  pressing  needs. 

Now,  it  appears,  this  skepticism  has 
been  home  out.  The  grain  deal  has  been 
made.  But  where  is  the  oU?  Negotiations 
on  this  phase  of  the  overaU  transaction 
are  continuing,  so  we  are  told,  and  we 
may  get  some  oil  in  the  future.  But  not 
at  any  preferential  price.  Oh.  no— the 
Russians  want  whatever  the  gouging 
OPEC  countries  are  charging.  There  will 
be  no  favoritism  shown  us. 

And  yet.  to  the  1972  wheat  sales  par- 
ticularly and  even  now,  we  have  treated 
our  new  detente  partners  with  every 
consideration,  letting  them  know  that 
they  can  depend  on  us  for  food  grains 
and.  Implicitly,  for  anything  else  we 
have  and  they  might  require  to  shore  up 
their  faltering  commimlstlc  economy 

But  we  need  oil  and,  at  best,  the  So- 
viets, according  to  reports,  may  let  us 
have  a  modest  200,000  barrels  a  day  at 
$12  or  more  per  barrel— whatever  hap- 
pens to  be  the  OPEC  price  at  the  time. 
And  it  Is  Important  to  note  that,  with 
a  much  smaller  domestic  demand  than 
ours,  Russia  has  oil  in  big  surplus  Her 
fields  are  pumping  9.5  million  barrels 
dally  to  only  8.3  million  for  us. 

So  the  Soviet  Union  has  oil  in  abun- 
dance as  we  have  an  abundance  of  wheat 
and  com.  StlU,  we  have  dealt  away  our 
grain  while  the  oU  deal  has  been  left 
dangling. 

In  tills,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  fol- 
lowed again  the  practice  of  putting  our 
own  Interests  In  a  secondary  position 
wien  dealing  with  others.  Why,  I  ask. 
were  we  not  as  firm  in  our  request  for 
Soviet  oil  as  the  Moscow  dealers  were  in 
their  demands  for  our  grains?  And  why, 
In  agreeing  to  sen  6  million  metric  tons 
of  wheat  and  com  a  year,  have  we  sig- 
naled our  content  with  a  dribble  from 
the  Russian  oU  stocks  if  an  oil  purchase 
ever  is  allowed? 

We  should  be  mindful  that,  in  a  good 
grahas  versus  oil  transaction,  we  should 
have  the  upper  hand.  Oil  is  a  necessity 
But  food  Is  vital  and  the  Soviets,  in 
needing  wheat  and  com  after  a  run 
Of  bad  harvests,  are  far  more  dependent 
on  us  than  we  are  on  them.  But,  regard- 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or  NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10,  1975 


Mr.  HASTINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  over  New  York  City's  financial 
plight  has  produced  mountains  of  rhet- 
oric, much  of  it  of  an  Inflammatory 
natiu-e,  predicting  cataclysmic  results  for 
all  Americans  if  default  occurs. 

The  city's  crisis  is  real,  but  shrill  cries 
of  panic  do  little  to  solve  the  problem 
Mr.  Lesle  G.  Arries,  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  In  a  letter  to  New  York  State 
Gov.  Hugh  L.  Carey,  states  the  case  most 
articulately  and  I  herewith  Include  it  in 
the  Record  : 
Btttfalo  Area  Chambeh  op  Commkrce, 
„       „  October  29,  X97S. 

Hon.  Hugh  L.  Cabet. 

Governor,  State  of  New  York.  Legislative  Of- 
fice Building,  Albany.  N.Y. 
Dkab  GoviSNOB  Camy:  The  Western  New 
York  business  community  is  dlstreseed  that 
responsible  Stete  officials  have  testmed  before 
a  congressional  committee  that  default  by 
New  York  City  will  mean  a  default  by  New 
York  State.  These  officials  are  also  reported 
to  have  said  that  a  New  York  City  default 
wUl  mean  the  state  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide aid,  already  committed,  to  municipali- 
ties and  school  districts. 

Statements  such  as  these  are  destroying 
the  credit  of  New  York  State  and  local  mu- 
nlclpaUtles  and  school  districts.  If  they  are 
untrue,  they  are  totally  Irresponsible  and 
should  be  corrected  Immediately.  If  they  are 
true,  then  you  must  assume  forcefxU  leader- 
ship to  restore  the  State's  credit. 

In  our  opinion,  it  would  appear  that  some 
of  the  fear  for  the  credit  of  New  York  State 
is  based  upon  two  factors.  First  is  the  fear 
that  the  credit  of  the  State  wlU  be  put  be- 
hind New  York  City  and  that  both  will  temple 
together.  You  must  make  It  clear  that  this 
wUl  not  happen.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
New  York  City  must  take  definite  and  posi- 
tive steps  to  put  Its  house  in  order  sucii  as 
divesting  itself  of  the  luxury  of  operating 
the  City  University  system  and  turning  It 
over  to  the  State  University  system,  charglag 
tuition  as  In  every  other  State  institution, 
reviewing  wages  and  salaries  and  pension 
costs  and  bringing  them  back  In  line  with 
other  areas  of  the  State,  and  reducing  the 
number  of  people  on  the  City's  payroll. 

The  second  fear  seems  to  be  that  the  Stete 
has  not  kept  its  own  finances  in  order  You 
should  dispel  this  fear  Immediately. 

Leadership  at  this  time  is  essential.  The 
action  taken,  or  lack  of  action,  wUl  have  an 
effect  on  the  entire  State. 

Discussion  of  further  statewide  tax  In- 
creases of  any  kind  to  provide  funds  to  pre- 
vent a  New  York  city  default  at  thto  time 
would  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  State  Job 
development  programs.  In  addition  it  is 
premature.  UnUI  the  taxpayers  of  this  Stete 
can  be  positively  assured  that  New  York  City 
has  done  everything  possible  to  restore  fiscal 
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order  then  talk  of  tax  increases,  pledging  of 
State  credit  and  similar  measures  Is  a  great 
disservice  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  Stete. 
Sincerely, 

Leslie  O.  ABBxn,  Jr. 
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HOSPITAL  FINDS  MEDICARE  HURTS 


MADISON  ANNEX  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 
OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10.  1975 
Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  yoji 
may  recaU.  last  year  230  Members  of  this 
House  signed  a  petition  urging  that  the 
House  take  over  the  James  Madison  Li- 
brary Building.  On  numerous  occasions, 
I  have  gone  on  record  (Congressional 
Record,  p.  29747.  Aug.  21.  1974.  and  p. 
36987.- Nov.  21.  1974)  strongly  opposing 
any  diversion  of  building  space  for  any 
but  library  use. 

Unfortunately,  by  necessity.  I  must 
speak  up  agahist  the  proposed  takeover 
again.  Evidently,  the  contract  for  the  last 
phase  of  the  building— the  Interior— has 
not  yet  been  ratified  because  the  lowest 
bid  Is  substantially  over  the  planned  cost. 
Completion  of  the  bulldhig,  as  planned, 
will  require  a  new  authorization.  Propo- 
nents of  the  proposed  takeover  are  now 
threatening  to  hold  this  authorization 
hostage  in  order  to  obtain  office  space 
in  the  building  for  thwnselves. 

The  takeover  should  be  opposed  for 
several  reasons. 

The  Library  of  Congress  now  spends 
$3  million-plus  annually  renting  extra 
space  throughout  Vlrghila  and  Mary- 
land, and  desperately  needs  to  bring  Its 
vast  resoiurces  together  so  that  they  may 
be  more  profitably  utilized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public. 

As  the  Library's  two  existing  buildings 
have  become  more  crowded.  Its  research 
capability  has  been  Impaired  and  security 
has  deteriorated.  As  I  see  It.  Che  Library 
is  now  <«>erating  In  cramped  and  nearly 
Intolerable  conditions.  The  Library's  per- 
sonnel— and  Its  priceless  collections— de- 
serve better. 

The  new  Madison  Building,  quite 
frankly.  Is  ill-suited  for  housing  Monbers 
of  Congress.  It  was  expressly  designed 
to  house  Ubrary  stacks,  provide  audi- 
torium and  meeting  space,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  few  precious  square  feet  of  office 
space  for  those  library  professionals  who 
are  now  compelled  to  work  at  drawerless 
desks  jammed  between  library  shdves. 
The  building,  as  designed  and  now  mostly 
buUt.  is  unsuitable  for  congressional  office 
space. 

As  I  said  previously,  "The  Library  of 
Congress  is  one  of  our  greatest  and  most 
valuable  national  Institutions.  We  all  rec- 
ognize that  fact.  So  let  us  stop  trying  to 
sabotage  it.  The  Madison  Annex  Is  needed 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  we  should 
be  proud  to  have  authorized  Its  construc- 
tion for  that  specific  purpose." 
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HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10.  1975 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  In  the  Allentown, 
Pa.,  Evening  Chronicle  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 21,  1975.  The  story  would  be  con- 
sidered a  "peculiarity"  or  an  "oddity"  If 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  such  stories 
are  becoming  commonplace  in  our  medi- 
care and  medicaid  system  In  the  United 
States.  The  sad  fact  is  that  whUe  we 
have  the  best  trained  medical  personnel 
in  the  world,  and  the  best  health  care 
facilities  in  the  world,  our  system  of  de- 
livering and  financing  our  health  care 
services  is  inefficient  and  too  costiy.  Once 
again,  the  following  story  points  out  the 
need  for  changes  in  our  financing  and 
delivery  of  health  care. 

This  article  was  forwarded  to  me  by 
Mr.  Gordon  Herbster,  who  I  personally 
know  has  had  a  long  and  continued  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  our  health  care 
delivery  system  in  America.  This  article 
Is  pertinent  to  the  present  discussions 
concerning  national  health  Insiu'ance. 
and  I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Evening  Chronicle  (Allentown. 
Pa.,)  Oct.  21,  19761 
Meoicabe  Bnx  Pains  Hospital 


(By  Randy  Kraft  of  the  Chronicle  Staff) 

It  cost  more  than  $6,000  for  a  man  to 
spend  less  than  two  days  in  Allentown  Hos- 
pital last  month. 

But,  because  the  man  was  a  Medicare 
patient,  hospital  officials  say  most  of  the  blU 
will  never  be  paid. 

When  the  Evening  Chronicle  first  heard 
that  $6,443  was  charged  for  a  patient's  short 
stey  in  the  hospital,  we  assumed  somebody — 
probably  a  computer — made  a  mistake. 

Charles  P.  Krcnlnger,  76,  was  taken  to  the 
hospital's  emergency  room  on  the  morning 
of  Sept.  10,  because  he  dldnt  feel  well. 

While  in  the  dispensary,  his  aorte,  a  major 
blood  artery,  ruptured. 

Kronlnger  was  in  surgery  for  more  than 
6  hours. 

His  son,  Paiil  M.  Kronlnger,  was  warned 
that  in  00  per  cent  of  such  cases,  the  patient 
died. 

His  father  died  early  in  the  evening  of 
Sept.  11. 

The  Chronicle  contacted  Kronlnger.  who 
received  the  blU,  after  we  heard  about  It. 
He  agreed  to  show  it  to  us. 

Even  with  the  biU  setting  in  front  of  him, 
he  had  trouble  understanding  the  vu4oua 
columns  and  figures.  But  he  did  understand 
the  bottom  Une,  which  said  "Pay  this 
amount — 168.68." 

Kronlnger  didnt  mind  paying  such  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  biU,  but  he  was  con- 
oemed  about  Xedlcare  having  to  pay  the  rest 
of  It.  He  assumed  Medicare  would  be  stuck 
with  a  biU  which  he  thought  might  be  too 
large  to  be  correct. 

"In  all  fairness  to  the  hospital,  I've  got 
to  say  I  haven't  gone  back  to  them  to  com- 
plain." he  said. 

"But  it  is  a  hell  of  a  big  biU." 

Kronlnger  gave  the  Chronicle  a  copy  of 
the  bill,  and  we  went  over  to  Allentown 
Hospital  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about. 

Before  we  left  him,  he  said,  "You  might 
want  to  see  what  happened  to  the  surgeon's 
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bUl  while  you're  over  there."  The  surgeon's 
fee  wasn't  listed  among  the  other  charges. 
Kronlnger  hadnt  received  a  bill  yet,  though 
it  had  been  more  than  a  month  since  his 
father  died. 

At  the  hospital,  a  secretary  in  the  admin- 
istration office  looked  at  the  copy  of  the  blU, 
murmxired,  "that's  Impossible",  and  directed 
us  to  the  Medicare  office. 

When  Dale  Jarvls,  manager  of  that  office, 
saw  the  bill,  he  said,  "It's  an  unusual  case, 
111  go  along  with  that."  But  he  said  he 
coxUdnt  release  any  information  to  the  press 
unless  he  had  a  written  letter  from  Patd 
EIronlnger,  or  orders  to  do  so  from  the  hos- 
pital's administration. 

So  It  was  back  to  the  administration  office, 
where  we  showed  the  blU  to  Prank  Blaise, 
asslstent  administrator. 

"It  certainly  is  an  unusual  case,  in  view 
of  all  the  charges  made,"  said  Blaise. 

He  checked  with  John  DeSanctls,  the  hos- 
pital's business  office  manager,  who  deter- 
mined the  charges  on  the  bill  were  Justified. 
Then  they  said  they'll  never  see  the  money 
owed  the  hospital  for  the  stay  and  surgery. 
"We're  not  getting  $6,000  out  of  It,"  said 
Blaise,  "on  a  stey  like  this,  we  lost  our 
shirt." 

He  said  Allentown  Hospital  will  only  be 
reimbursed  about  $160  from  Medicare  for 
Kronlnger's  stey. 

He  explained  that  Kronlnger  wm  bUled 
for  only  one  day  in  the  hospital,  because 
patlente  are  not  charged  for  the  day  they 
are  discharged,  or  die. 

He  said  Medicare  pays  the  hospitals  only 
what  it  coste  the  facility  to  care  for  a  pa- 
tient, not  what  the  hospltel  charges  a  pa- 
tient on  a  blU. 

"The  point  is  that  all  this  is  done  on  an 
average,^  said  the  assistant  administrator. 
"The  govenmient  only  reimburses  us  on  a 
per  diem  (per  day)  basis.  If  they  based  it 
on  charges.  Instead  of  coste,  we'd  be  better 
ofr." 

Blaise  said  Medicare  bases  ite  reimburse- 
ment to  the  hospital  on  total  coste  for  Medi- 
care patlente  in  a  year.  And  this  year,  he  con- 
tinued, that  will  average  out  to  about  $160 
per  patient  day. 

"Obviously,  we  wiU  lose  on  this  one."  he 
said. 

Noting  how  the  government's  Medicare  re- 
imbursement gives  the  hospltel  financial 
headaches.  DeSanctU  said.  "On  88  per  cent 
of  all  our  business,  we  only  collect  coste." 

And  commenting  on  how  business  is  g^olng, 
Blaise  said  25-30  per  cent  of  Allentown  Hos- 
pital's patlente  are  Medicare  patlente.  And 
he  noted  the  number  of  Medicare  patlente 
at  the  hospital  is  increasing  since  the  Allen- 
town and  Sacred  Heart  Hospltel  Center 
opened  last  year. 

They  explained  that  the  hospltel  collecte 
full  bills  only  from  commercial  insurance 
companies,  or  people  who  pwiy  cash  out  of 
their  own  pockete. 

"That's  why  commercial  insurance  is 
higher,"  they  said.  "Obviously,  it's  an  In- 
equity." 

When  asked  what  happens  to  the  large 
hospital  bill  Kronlnger  received,  DeSanctls 
explained,  "In  the  case  of  a  Medicare  patient, 
the  charges  vlrtuaUy  disappear." 

But  he  said  he  did  study  the  bill  and  the 
charges  listed  on  it  are  correct.  And  Blaise 
produced  a  thick  file  on  Kroninger's  short 
stey  in  the  hospital. 

DeSanctls  said  the  medical  records  show 
Kronlnger  lost  a  tremendous  amount  of 
blood.  He  said  r^laclng  that  blood,  and  the 
more  than  6  hours  of  surgery,  were  what 
made  the  bUl  so  large. 

He  said  49  units  of  whole  blood  and  blood 
derivatives  were  needed. 
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"IlM  MggMt  cost  was  blood."  he  utia.  "Al- 
most »  quarter  of  the  bill  was  jiut  for  blood." 
The  charge  for  the  blood  bank  on  the  bill 
waa  9700.  But  the  hospital  business  manager 
aald  blood  also  Is  Included  m  the  $1^60 
charge  for  I.V.  solutions. 

He  said  blood  derivatives  are  not  counted 
as  whole  blood  by  Medicare,  and  have  to  be 
listed  as  a  separate  Item  under  I.V.  solutions. 
Aim  he  said  the  laboratory  fee  ($1,085) 
la  so  high  because  each  unit  of  blood  had  to 
be  tested  before  It  could  be  given  to  the 
patient. 

Asked  about  high  charges  for  the  operating 
room  (MTS)  and  for  aneathesla  ($681),  De- 
Sanctls  said  those  charges  were  related  to 
the  complexity  of  Kronlnger's  surgery  and 
the  amount  of  time  involved  In  the  operating 
room. 

Blalae  was  asked  why  the  surgeon's  fee 
wasnt  listed  on  the  bill,  which  Is  something 
Kronlnger  was  concerned  about. 

He  said  the  surgeon  probably  will  send 
his  bill  directly  to  Kronlnger,  who  should 
take  It  to  Medicare. 

When  asked  If  the  surgeon's  fee  for 
the  slz-hour  operation  would  be  more  or 
leas  than  •1,000.  DeSanctls  guessed,  "I  would 
be  sarprlsed  If  it  would  be  under  $1,000." 

Other  charges  listed  on  Kronlnger's  copy 
of  the  bill  Include  one  day  In  Intenalve  care, 
$196;  recovery  room.  $36;  pharmacy,  $262; 
diagiiosttc  X-ray.  $89;  central  supply,  $483; 
operating  room  supplies,  $443;  Inhalation 
therapy,  $97,  electrocardiogram,  $46;  pul- 
monary function,  $144,  and  mlaoeUaneoua, 
$«12. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


It's  obvious  overproduction  will  lower  farm 
prices.  And  with  the  capabilities  of  our  farm- 
ers, all-out  production  will  give  us  more  than 
we  can  cons\une  In  this  country. 

So  If  farmers  cannot  effectively  take  ad- 
vantage of  export  markets,  they  will  have 
Invested  more  money  and  will  receive  less 
return. 

At  a  time  when  the  cost-price  squeeze  Is 
so  severe.  It's  frightening  to  think  our  lead- 
ers will  gamble  with  the  future  of  American 
agriculture. 

If  It  finally  gets  to  the  point  our  farmers 
can't  afford  to  produce,  food  stamps  won't  be 
good  for  anything,  anyway. 
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I  am  very  disturbed  about  the  "rip  off" 
and  hope  that  your  office  can  take  some  ae- 
tlon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HkuEN  Nall. 


COMMENTATOR  SAYS  DETENTE 
WONDERFUL  FOR  SOVIETS  AND 
CATASTROPHIC  FOR  AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS  FOR 
VETERANS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8KNTATIVES 
Monday,  November  10,  1975 


FARM  FINANCES  ARE  CRITICAL 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OP   KANSAS 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  10,  1975 

B«r.  SEBELIUS.  lb.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  the  fifth  In  a  series  of  10  mes- 
sages sponsored  by  Far-Mar-Co.  Inc. 
Hutchinson.  Kans.,  In  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  to  stress  the  continuing  need  for 
vigorous  and  reliable  markets  for  farm 
ITroducts.  American  fanners  have  been 
urged  to  nuudmlze  agricultural  produc- 
ttvltr  but  have  been  traumatized  by  the 
challenge  of  inflated  production  costs, 
uncertain  markets,  unpredictable  prices 
and  narrow  profit  margins.  By  operating 
within  an  already  complicated  supply 
and  demand  framework,  farmers  are  fur- 
ther confounded  by  imexpected  govern- 
ment Interference  In  export  markets. 

"Hie  following  message  Is  a  commend- 
able effort  by  Ffeir-Mar-Co.  Inc..  to  Illus- 
trate the  problems  of  American  agricul- 
ture: 

Food  BrAiips  roa  Fabicxbs? 

The  financial  altuatlon  at  American  farm- 
era  Is  crlttcal. 

While  the  cost  of  Uvlng  rose  14  percent  in 
1974.  the  farmers'  cost  of  production  climbed 
23  percent.  And  the  prices  they  received  for 
their  producUon  feU  16  percent. 

The  ludicrous  side  of  the  story  Is  that  In 
^Ite  of  these  facts,  governmental  daetslons 
are  continually  being  made  that  weaken  the 
farmers'  chances  for  economic  survival. 

They're  aaked  for  aU-out  production,  which 
takes  additional  Investments  in  equipment 
and  supplies.  y^^i^t. 

Then  after  they  wllUngly  obhge,  they're 
oenled  the  opportunity  to  profitably  market 
their  crops. 


Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  educational  bene- 
fits for  veterans,  but  over  and  over  I 
hear  reports  of  abuses  of  these  benefits. 
I  am  sure  It  Is  only  a  small  minority  of 
veterans  who  abuse  these  privileges,  but 
if  these  abuses  are  not  stopped,  not  only 
will  the  taxpayer  continue  to  lose  mon- 
ey but  the  public  will  soon  demand  that 
the  benefits  of  the  present  programs  to 
the  majority  of  veterans  must  be  halted. 
A  recent  letter  I  received  from  Ms. 
Helen  Nail,  chairman  of  the  history  de- 
partment of  John  A.  Logan  College  In 
my  district,  Illustrates  the  problem  we 
have  to  come  to  grips  with.  I  am  Insert- 
ing It  In  the  Record  at  this  point  for  my 
colleagues  to  read.  I  hope  It  will  result 
In  some  constructive  steps. 

Cabbondau.  III., 

October  22, 1975. 
Congressman  Paul  Simon. 
Oarbondale,  III. 

DsAs  Congrsssican:  1  have  been  an  In- 
structor of  history  (and  department  chair- 
man) at  John  A.  Logan  CoUege  for  eight 
years  and  I  am  writing  about  the  gross  mis- 
use of  OI  Benefits  that  I  have  observed.  In 
my  classes  alone  I  have  sU  students  this 
term  who  have  registered  merely  for  the  sake 
of  collecting  OI  benefits.  They  never  attend 
class.  Some  have  done  the  same  previous 
semesters.  They  continue  to  receive  full  Ql 
bfll  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  neither 
attend  the  class  nor  do  any  course  require- 
ments. So  far  no  one  In  my  experience  has 
bean  asked  to  return  any  money.  There  are 
no  attendance  checks  at  any  time  by  the 
VA.  I  reported  the  situation  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  representative  who  was  to- 
tally uninterested.  He  said  his  only  concern 
was  those  who  were  not  receiving  their  bene- 
fits. 

I  know  that  at  least  one  of  the  students 
who  Is  misusing  the  bUl  in  this  way  Is  a 
Carbondale  policeman;  another  Is  a  Mur- 
physboro  policeman. 

The  Veterans  Administration  representa- 
tive stated  that  as  long  as  the  college  en- 
rolled these  students  they  can  collect  OI 
benefits,  whether  or  not  they  ever  attend  a 
claas.  This  can  go  on  for  years  and  has  been 
In  several  cases.  The  misuse  of  funds  In  my 
classes  alone  (126  student  total)  runs  Into 
the  thousands  of  doUars  yearly.  It  gives  the 
whole  program  a  bad  name  when  there  are 
some  hard  working  veterans  who  are  making 
praper  use  of  thU  money. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP  TXNNXSSXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  10.  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
news  commentator.  Robert  M.  Bartell,  in 
a  recent  radio  broadcast,  discussed  Sec- 
retary Kissinger's  proposal  to  negate 
America's  sovereignty  over  this  coimtry's 
Continental  Shelf,  which  was  secured  by 
proclamation  of  President  Truman,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1945. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  proposed  new 
Panama  Canal  Treaty,  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger seems  bent  on  negotiating  and  ob- 
taining a  new  international  law  of  the 
sea  to  govern  ownership  and  exploitation 
of  the  wealth  of  the  ocean— a  law  even 
the  Soviets  would  accept. 

I  secured  a  copy  of  Commentator  Bar- 
tell's  comments  because  of  the  interest 
In  this  subject  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  the  citizens  of  the  country. 

The  commentary  concludes  by  stating 
that  "time  and  time  again  detente  has 
proved  wonderful  for  the  Soviets  and 
catastrophic  for  America." 

How  much  more  detente  can  we  afford? 

The  article  by  Commentator  Bartell 
follows: 

SuaanniER  of  U.S.  Continental  Shelf 
American  sovereignty  over  this  country's 
continental  shelf,  which  President  Truman 
secured  by  Proclamation  of  September  18, 
1946,  may  not  exist  much  longer  If  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  has  his  way 
Kissinger  seems  bent  on  obtaining  an  "In- 
temaUonal  Law  of  the  Sea"  to  govern  the 
ownership  and  exploitation  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Oceans,  a  law  even  the  Soviets  would 
accept.  And  to  that  end  he  has  Instructed 
U.S.  officials  taking  part  in  International  ne- 
gotiations on  the  subject  to  put  on  the  nego- 
tiating table  the  sovereignty  over  the  U.S. 
Continental  Shelf.  If  consummated,  this  will 
mean  yielding  to  International  control  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  of  sea  and  ocean,  with 
untold  wealth  In  fishing  grounds,  oil  and 
undersea  minerals.  I'll  be  back  with  more  on 
this  subject  following  this  Important  mes- 
sage. 

The  renunciation  of  American  sovereignty 
over  the  continental  shelf  of  the  umted 
Statee  la  buried  In  the  voluminous  literature 
embodying  the  complicated  proposals  U.S. 
officials  submitted,  per  Kissinger's  instruc- 
tions, at  the  International  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  The  next  session  of  this  U.N. 
sponsored  round  robin,  reconvenes  next 
March  in  New  York. 

At  previous  sessions  Kissinger's  strategy 
has  been  to  propitiate,  seemingly  at  any 
cost,  the  Soviets.  Thus  the  U.S.  delegates, 
obviously  acting  on  Instructions,  have  ad- 
vocated amending  the  so-called  "Median 
Line"  international  convention  of  1969, 
which  provides  for  the  apportioning  of  ocean 
and  sea  areas  between  the  coastal  states 
bordering  on  them.  Instead  of  dividing 
Unes  running  at  equal  distance  between  the 
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national  territories.  Including  the  insular 
nosaesslons  of  each  country,  the  UB.  dele- 
Srtes-on  orders  from  KlasUiger— espoused 
Ihe  soviet  Une  that  Islands,  especlaUy  Islands 
that  are  colonial  possessions,  should  not 
count  in  the  division  of  ocean  and  sea  areas 
Muong  the  nations.  Such  a  "law  of  the  Sea". 
If  It  came  to  pus.  would  greaUy  disadvantage 
not  only  the  friends  and  aUles  of  this  coun- 
try such  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  but,  m 
course.  France  and  especially  Great  Britain 
whose    island    possessions    stlU    girdle    the 

It  would  also  grievously  diminish  the 
American  share  of  ocean  and  sea  ownership, 
by  reducing  our  area  by  some  2  million 
gnuare  mUea— mainly  In  the  Pacific,  around 
the  Mariannas  and  the  CaroUnas.  Of  course 
the  Soviets  objected  again— they  want  no 
Unes  at  all.  That  was  when  Dr.  Kissinger 
apparently  decided  to  make  his  most  lasting 
contribution  to  American-Soviet  detente: 
add  the  U.8.  Continental  Shelf,  with  its  Im- 
mense fishing  and  mineral  wealth  Into  a  big 
package  deal:  Joint  control,  with  the  Soviets, 
of  the  miUti-trilllon  dollars'  worth  of  oU. 
fish  and  other  resovirces. 

Due  to  an  unfavorable  geographical  posi- 
tion, Russia  has  only  scant  offshore  holdings. 
But,  under  Dr.  K's  grand  scheme,  the  Soviets 
would  come  In  on  the  ground  fioor.  They 
would  share  control  over  marine  resources 
that,  under  the  present  international  law, 
belong  only  to  the  United  States.  Time  and 
time  again  detente  has  proven  to  be 
absolutely  wonderful  for  the  Soviets  and 
catastrophic  for  America.  How  much  more 
detente  can  we  afford? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tunlty  to  commend  the  president  of 
Prudential  Lines.  Mr.  Spyros  S.  Skouras. 
for  his  courage  in  startbig  this  new  pas- 
senger service  imder  the  UJ3.  fiag.  Mr. 
Skouras  took  the  dare  and  had  the  vlslcm 
so  that  he  now  has  four  passenger-cargo 
ships  operating  at  a  profit  and  has  put 
the  He  to  the  statement  that  U.S.-fiag 
passenger  vessels  could  not  be  operated 
at  a  profit.  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
the  vision  and  spirit  of  cooperation  <rf  the 
unions  on  the  west  coast  which  crew  these 
vessels  and  whose  flexibility  has  made 
possible  this  profltaUe  operatkm. 

The  successful  (V)eratlon  of  these  pas- 
senger vessels  convinces  me  all  the  more 
that  I  was  correct  in  my  opposition  to 
the  sale  of  our  passenger  fleet  to  foreign 
interests.  This  is  just  one  more  example 
of  the  United  States  frittering  away  Its 
assets  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  In 
a  position  to  frivolously  dissipate  our  re- 
sources any  longer.  Prudential  Lines'  op- 
eration from  the  west  coast  on  the  South 
American  run  proves  that  passenger  traf- 
fic under  the  UJS.-fiag  is  not  dead  and  I 
hope  that  Prudential  Lines  and  Pacific 
Far  East  Lines  will  continue  with  their 
successful  passenger  ship  operations  and 
I  Intend  doing  all  In  my  power  to  help 
them  In  their  (M>eratlons  and  to  foster 
an  Increase  In  n.S.-flag  passenger  service. 
To  this  end,  I  recommend  the  article  set 
forth  below: 

Dual  Ddtt  Ships  Pot  Pboitt  Back  in  U.S. 

CaXTISE  RiXXT 
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REMAINING  U.S.-FLAG  PASSENGER 
VESSELS  THRIVING 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  icissouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  10.  1975 
Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  out 
below  is  an  article  which  was  in  the  Tues- 
day, October  28,  1975.  Los  Angeles  Times 
which  shows  how  weU  the  few  remaining 
passenger  vessels  of  our  once  proud  U.S.- 
flag  passenger  fleet  are  faring. 

Several  years  ago,  I  fought  as  hard  as 
I  could  against  legislation  which  pro- 
vided for  the  sale  of  lald-up  U.S.-flag 
passenger  vessels  to  foreign  interests.  Un- 
fortunately, I  lost  this  flght.  the  legisla- 
tion was  enacted,  and  our  good  U.S.-flag 
passenger  vessels  which  were  then  In 
lay-up  were  sold  to  foreign  Interests.  The 
only    remaining   passenger   vessels    are 
Pacific  Far  East  Lines'  Aforipoaa  and 
Monterey,  and  Prudential  Lines'  passen- 
ger/cargo vessels,  Santa  Maria.  Santa 
Mariana.   Santa   Mercedes    and    Santo 
Magdalena.  "Hie  article  in  question  deals 
with  these  f  oiu:  combination  luxury  liner- 
cargo  vessels.  These  U.S.-flag  combina- 
tion passenger  vessels  are  in  service  on 
the  Latin  American  run  and  are  making 
money.  They  grossed  $40  million  last 
year,  with  more  than  $4  million  In  profits. 
This  Is  directly  contrary  to  all  the  pn«»- 
ganda  and  testimony  we  received  from 
the  various  Government  agencies  and 
parties  who  were  Interested  In  seeing  our 
U.S.-fiag  passenger  fieet  decimated  and 
our  vessels  sold  to  foreign  interests. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  note  that 
these  four  combination  vessels  are  mak- 
ing money  and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 


(By  Charles  Hllllnger) 
San  Prancisco. — ^Each  fortnight  one  of  four 
combination  luxury  liner-cargo  ships  sails 
from  the  West  Coast  to  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America. 

It's  the  largest  fleet  of  American  passenger 
vessels  sailing  the  seven  seas. 

The  sleek  ships  saU  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  completely  circumnavigate  South 
America  makmg  the  passage  through  the 
Strait  of  MageUan. 

The  647-foot  vessels  are  Prudential  Lines 
"four  Ms" — the  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Mariana, 
Santa  Mercedes  and  Santa  Magdalena. 

And  the  most  heartening  feature  of  the 
vessels.  In  service  on  the  Latin  American 
run  since  June,  1972,  is  that  they  are  mak- 
ing money — MO  million  gross  last  year  and 
more  than  $4  million  in  profits. 

American  flag  passenger  ships  since  Wwld 
War  n  have  been  notorious  money  losers. 

Not  long  ago  the  American  passenge?  liner 
industry  was  seemingly  gasping  Its  last 
breath.  Only  two  American  fiag  passenger 
ships  stUl  were  operating,  the  Pacific  Par 
East  Lines'  Monterey  and  Marlpoea  from  the 
West  Coast  to  Hawaii  and  the  South  Pacific. 
Then  along  came  Spyroe  8.  Skouras,  presi- 
dent of  Prudential  Lines.  Skouras  took  a  long 
shot  and  started  the  first  new  passenger 
service  flying  the  American  flag  In  years. 

He  recommissloned  Prudential's  "tovx  M" 
ships  which  had  been  laid  up  after  unsuc- 
cessful East  Coast-to-Caribbean  runs  and 
put  them  back  in  service  three  years  ago  to 
inaugurate  the  West  Coast-South  American 
run. 

Shippers  had  been  calling  the  American 
passengor  liner  Industry  a  national  dlagraoe. 
More  people  traveling  on  pleasure  cruises 
than  ever  before  and  most  of  those  travel- 
ing are  Americans.  Yet  they're  sailing  on  for- 
eign flag  (hips  frwn  a  doeen  or  mow  nations. 
Millions  of  American  doUars  are  flowing 
to  other  maritime  nations  each  year  as  more 
and  more  foreign  flag  cruise  ships  call  at 
American  ports.  Russia  Is  the  latest  nation 
to  get  into  the  luxury  liner  act. 

Three  Buaalan  ships — >the  MlkhaU  Lermon- 
toT,  Alexandr  Prishkln,  and  Maxim  Gorki— 


now  caU  on  East  Coast  ports  to  carry  Ameri- 
cans to  the  Caribbean. 

The  Russians  are  negotiating  to  purchase 
more  passenger  liners  from  France  and  Italy. 
And  the  Soviets  are  looking  to  open  new 
service  out  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Passenger  liners  mclude  any  ship  carrying 
more  than  12  passengers.  Such  ships  must 
carry  a  doctor  and  conform  to  many  regula- 
tions not  demanded  of  a  pure  freighter. 

But  there  are  advantages.  In  port  passen- 
ger ships  are  given  berthing  preference  over 
freighters. 

"That  means  each  of  our  passenger  liner- 
cargo  vessels  go  right  up  to  the  dock  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  m  port,"  explained  Albert  B. 
WenzeU,  genwal  manager  of  Prudential's  San 
Frandaco-baaed  Padflc  Division. 

"Freighters  wait  their  timi  and  that  can 
mean  a  wait  of  10  days  to  two  weeks  before 
discharging  or  loading  cargo. 

"With  our  combination  service  we  are  able 
to  maintain  precise  schedules.  Shippers  know 
that  every  two  weeks  one  of  our  vessels  wUl 
be  In  each  port  ws  aerra  to  both  hemi- 
spheres." ,  ^ 
The  Prudential  liner-cargo  ships  carry  100 
passengers  In  as  elegant  staterooms  as  found 
on  any  cruise  ship  afloat.  The  ships  feature 
swimming  pooU,  deck  games,  dancing  night- 
ly, entertainment,  gourmet  meals  to  lavish 
dining  rooms. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  passengers  sUy  aboard 
for  the  full  cruise — 62  days  round  trip  from 
Los  Angeles;  66  days  from  San  Francisco;  64 
days  from  Vancouver  (the  complete  20,000 
mile  circuit.) 

The  rest  come  aboard  at  one  port  and  leave 
at  another,  making  any  leg  of  the  trip  de- 
sired. ,     ^. 

Sometimes  the  cargo  can  be  as  fascinating 
as  the  trip  Itself.  Canadian  malt  Is  carried 
to  South  American  ports  from  Vancouver. 
Lumber,  pulp  and  fresh  fruits  make  up  much 
of  the  cargo  from  the  state  of  Waahlngton 
ports.  ^     ^ 

■nam  Callfomla  canned  goods,  heavy  ma- 
cnlnery,  mining  equipment  and  much  mors 
is   regularly   loaded   aboard   for    export   to 

Latin  America.  

A  whole  observatory  was  shipped  from 
Southern  California  to  Chile.  A  San  ^tm- 
clsoo  brewery  was  dlsmantiad  and  shlppM 
to  Nlcaragtuk. 

There  are  numerous  cwnblnationsfor  pas- 
sengers including  1-day  voyages  from  8^ 
Francisco  to  Loe  Angeles  or  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Francisco;  6-day  one-way  tripe  Los  An- 
geles to  Vancouver;  4-day  one-way  passages 
Los  Angeles  to  ManzanUlo,  Mexico. 

MlTitmnTn  passenger  fares  on  longer  runs 
average  $60  a  day  todudlng  lodging,  meals 
and  entertainment. 

Passengers  account  for  28%  of  revenues 
and  freight  76%.  A  S6%  to  40%  tooreass  In 
proflt  Is  expected  this  year  over  1B74  and 
last  year's  eamtogs  were  40%  over  that  of 
1973,  the  first  year  of  operation. 

Gross  revenues  totaled  SIS  million  to  1972 
(from  two  freighters  and  the  four  M  Ships. 
That  tocreased  to  »26  million  to  1978  and 
$40  mlUlon  1974.  Projections  for  this  year 
are  between  $60  and  $66  million.  Profits  this 
year  are  expected  to  exceed  $6  million.  ^ 
"What  cannot  be  emphasised  too  much, 
said  WengeU.  "Is  the  cooperation  of  the  mart-- 
time  unions.  In  past  years  ships  saUed  with 
full  crews  regardless  of  how  many  passengers 
were  aboard.  Now,  crews  are  hired  according 
to  need.  The  unions  are  as  enthused  and 
eager  to  see  these  ships  succeed  as  are  the 
owners." 

"We  are  demonstrating  that  the  UjB.  pas- 
senger Itoer  bvislness  has  not  given  up  ths 
ghost,"  said  Skouras. 

The  ships  are  all  biUlt  In  America  (at 
Sparrows  Potot,  Md.),  are  served  by  100% 
American  crews  and  malntatoed  and  serviced 
In  American  ports. 

"We  are  showtog  the  American  Flag  and 
showing    It   well    to    the    people    of    lAtin 
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Anwrtca,"  noted  John  A.  Tr»In».  Jr..  bawl  of 
ptaatDsm  aemce  for  Fnutootlal  T.fw^if 

"If  foreign  nations  ar«  ci^mblfl  of  maklna 
money  in  th«  puaenger  liner  bu^new  It  to 
obvtou.  the  United  Stetee.  the  world>»  most 
powvfol  nation  ■hould  be  able  to  do  as 


THE     KiUTONIUM     ECONOMY 
STATEMENT  OP  CONCERN 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or    NKW   TOKK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 
Monday,  November  10.  1975 

Mr.   RICHMOND.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
NaUonal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
m  the  United  States  has  recently  com- 
w^  a  study  of  the  adverse  impact 
Which  a  Plutonium  economy  would  have 
on  our  society.  A  committee  on  inquiry 
headed  by  the  widely-respected  Dr  Mar- 
iraret  Mead  and  Dr.  Rene'  Dubos  has 
dtecussed  the  vital  Issues  surrounding 
mi8  country's  decision  to  proceed  with 
developing  the  breeder  reactor  as  one  of 
our  major  energy  sources.  Our  reliance 
on  nuclear  power  as  a  major  energy 
■ource  la  highly  controwrslal  and  the 
discussion  of  what  a  Plutonium  economy 
would  be  even  more  so.  Because  of  the 
enormous  Importance  of  understanding 
and  responding  to  these  unprecedented 
iMues.  a  reasoned  and  responsible  de- 
DMe  must  proceed  before  any  rash  de- 
oriOTs  are  made  that  could  have  catas- 
wwilc  consequences  In  later  years 
tJi  *^.  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  Into  the  Rkord  today  a  state- 
ment (rf  concern  on  the  Plutonium  econ- 
OTwr  which  accompanies  the  background 

?SiJ"^ti^w*'y  *^«  Committee  on 
SSSSJ  «*?SWIahed  by  the  National 
g;™2^  «i',Ch««he«  of  Christ  In  the 
DMted  States.  The  statement  presents 
JJWy  and  accurately.  I  believe,  a  sum- 
m*ry  of  the  major  issues  Involved  In  our 
«^*itton  toward  a  Plutonium  economy. 
:H^2ft!^'  ™^  colleagues  will  read  this 
SS!*/^**™**^*  with  an  open  mind,  and 
]2Sl^,^**  toward  considering  the  very 
crittMl  Issues  which  a  Plutonium  ecan- 
omy  imises. 

TlM  article  follows: 
tnm    runamxvM    Booifoirr:    a    naTmsMr 
or  oovcBBir 

«ii!t^  »n»unte  of  the  man-made  element 
Plutonium  are  unavoidably  produced  tonu- 
ctajjr  power  piante  fueled  bTurammnHSl 

tMlumta.  and  remain,  for  hundrede  of  thou- 
■Mda  Of  years,  dangerous  to  Ufe  even  to 
wnoonM  so  amaU  as  to  be  undetectable.  It 
most  therefore  be  infalliblv  and  Dematiwi 

oaoe  separated  from  other  raactor  byprod- 

S2!  Jj!f**'*  ***"^*^  weapons  of  massde- 
■ttwttoo^nd  must  therefore  be  infalliblv 
and  perpetually  safeguarded  from  theft. 

At  preeeut.  plutonlum  is  acciunuutlna  as 
a  byproduct  of  the  generation  of  nuSear 
poww^but  It  to  now  proposed  to  use  plu- 
tonlum as  one  of  the  most  Important  ftels 

Z!^iL."^  proposal,  Plutonium  would  fliak 
^X,  **  ■°PP'««»nt  flSBlonable  uranium 
iS-S?^  Motors  and  would  later  be  gen- 
««*«*JMd  recycled  to  larger  quantiUeTby 
rast  breeder  reactors  specially  designed  for 
this  purpose.  The  use  of  plut/nlvTlS  a  nu- 
clear fuel  would  permit  a  vast  expansion  In 
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our  reUance  on  nuclear  fission  power,  for  our 
low-cost  uranium  supplies  are  limited. 

Plans  for  the  next  few  decades  Include 
hundreds  of  fast  breeder  reactors,  scores  of 
special  fuel  plants,  and  hundreds  of  ship- 
ments of  plutonlum  each  day  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  similarly  to  many 
other  countries.  Twenty  years  from  now, 
hundreds  of  tons  of  plutonlum  would  be 
produced  annually  to  the  Umted  States,  and 
production  would  be  rising  rapidly.  But  the 
amount  needed  to  make  a  nuclear  bomb  win 
remato  less  than  20  pounds,  and  the  amoimt 
needed  to  toduce  lung  cancer  wUl  remato 
a  few  hundred-mllllonths  of  an  ounce. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  "plutonlum 
economy"  is  morally  Indefensible  and  tech- 
nically objectionable.  At  many  stages  In  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle— including  reactor  opera- 
tion, fuel  transport,  reprocessing,  fabrica- 
tion and  waste  management— opportunity 
exists  for  catastrophic  releases  of  plutonlum 
and  other  radioactive  materials  through  ac- 
cident or  malice.  There  is  no  validated  scien- 
tific basis  for  calculating  the  Ukellhood  or 
the  maximum  long-term  effects  of  such  re- 
leases, nor  for  guaranteeing  that  risks  will 
not  exceed  a  particular  level.  All  of  the  pres- 
ent or  planned  precautions  Intended  to  pre- 
vent releases  are  Imperfect  and,  for  funda- 
mental reasons,  are  likely  to  remain  so  We 
fear  that  the  cimaulatlve  effect  of  these  im- 
perfections may  well  be  unprecedented  and 
irremediable  disaster. 

In  a  Plutonium  economy,  moreover,  nu- 
clear theft  and  terrorism,  weapons  prolifera- 
tion to  both  national  and  subnatlonal  groups 
and  the  development  of  a  plutonlum  black 
market  seem  inevitable.  None  of  these  prob- 
lems wUl  respect  national  boundaries  and 
»e  difficulties  of  international  cooperation 
WUl  compUcate  efforts  to  contain  them. 

to  an  effort  to  suppress  nuclear  violence 
and  coercion,  to  limit  the  spread  of  illicit 
nuclear  weapons,  and  to  encourage  the 
needed  perpetual  social  stability,  the  United 
Stetes  and  other  countries  may  have  to  un- 
dertake massive  social  engineering  and  to 
abrogate  traditional  civu  liberties.  The  dras- 
tic nature  of  the  nuclear  threat  is  apt  to 
euclt  a  drastic  poUco  response.  Even  these 
meastires,  however  repressive,  might  to  the 
end  prove  toeffectlve. 

There  to  addltlonaUy  the  fundamental 
ethical  question  of  our  right  to  leave  to 
countless  future  generations  a  permanent 
heritage  of  radioactive  waste  producte  In 
producing  vast  quantities  of  materials  so 
deadly  that  they  wlU  require  perpetual  vigi- 
lance and  guardianship,  nuclear  power  wUl 
inject  toto  the  future  an  element  of  rtok 
comparable  to  that  of  our  vast  store  of  nu- 
clear  arms. 
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UiUted  Stetea.  Tlie  Atomic  Snergy  Commk. 
ston  (ABC)  to  Ite  last  year  projected  kbouU 
thousand  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
more  thereafter,  other  countries  combined 
are  expected  to  biUld  nearly  twice  as  many  as 
the  United  Stetee.  An  enterprise  orlgtaallr 
conceived  as  a  civilian  sptooff  from  an  eseu- 
tiaUy  mlUtary  technology  has  now  produced 
»  $100  billion  quasl-elvUlan  todustry  that  to 
a  vigorous  force  to  Ite  own  right,  often  coop- 
erating with  ite  federal  regulators  to  shaoe 
new  commercial  Imperatives. 

TbiM  annlvnaary  also  marks  a  crucial  sertos 
of  docltfons  which  wUl  determine  whether 
the  United  States  will  embark  on  the  second 
and  most  haBsrdous  phase  of  the  nuclear  en- 
teprlse:  the  plutonlum  economy.  The  KBC't 
proposal  that  plutonlum  extracted  from  used' 
nuclear  fuel  be  recycled  into  fresh  fuel  In 
orajmedal  reactors  to  now  pending  before  the 
ABC's  sucoeesor  agency,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory    Commission     (NBC).     The     EnerKy 
Research  and  DeveloiHuent  Admtatetratlon'a 
multl-blUion-doUar  program   to  develop   a 
commercial  Uquld-metal-cooled  fast  breeder 
reactor  (LMPBR),  which  to  fueled  with  plu- 
tonlum and  Is  specially  designed  to  produce 
as  much  new  plutonlum  as  possible,  to  also 
being  reviewed  to  decide  whether  It  should 
remato  the  cornerstone  of  the  futuiw  enenrv 
economy,  to  many  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries   decisions  about  fast  breeder  reactors 
and  the  plutonlum  economy  are  rapidly  nro- 
ceedlng.  often  without  the  benefit  of  even  u 
much  pubUc  discussion  as  so  far  has  occurred 
to  the  United  Stetee. 

The  imprecedented  hazards  of  the  pluto- 
nlum economy  demand  an  unprecedented 
political  response.  These  are  hazards  so  grave 
that  every  citizen  should  have  a  voice  to  de- 
ciding whether  this  is  the  road  to  energy  to- 
dependence  we— or  anyone— should  take  AU 
who  believe  that  technology  should  serve 
human  values  should  Join  to  opposing  the 
Plutonium  economy  and  In  seektog  to  divert 
into  safer  and  more  constructive  channels  the 
vast  resources  betog  devoted  to  nuclear 
power -nie  responslbUlty  for  these  decisions 
^nnot  be  delegated  to  nuclear  experte,  for 
the  key  issues  are  not  technical  or  economic 
but  social  and  ethical,  and  In  a  democracy 

?K       ^^  "^°"^'*  ^  resolved  only  through 
the  political  iwocess.  """ugu 


These  profound  biological  and  social  haz- 
ards, many  without  present  technical  solu- 
tions, or  easily  foreseeable  solution  would 
be  incurred  in  pursuit  of  small  and  possibly 
ephemeral  economic  advantages.  Decisions 
balancing  the  rtsks  of  the  plutonlum  econ- 
omy with  Ite  beneflte  are  now  founded  on 
self-servtog  economic  and  technical  assess- 
mente  lacking  in  analytic  quality.  They  are 
being  hastily  made  without  the  full  and  In- 
formed pubUc  discussion  that  decisions  of 
such  unique  Importance  require 

AltemaUves  extot,  both  to  our  extravagant 
WMte  of  energy  and  to  our  use  of  nuclear 
power  to  general  and  the  plutonlum  economy 
to  particular.  These  alternatives,  includtoa 
energy  conservation,  solar  energy,  advan^d 
foesll  fuel  and  organic  conversion  techniques 
geothermal  energy,  and  eventually  perhane 
fujtfon  energy,  are  socially  and  envlr^ei- 
t^y  preferable  to  fission  power.  But  they  are 
t^  unlike^  to  play  their  proper  roleU^n^ 
ctoar  power,  and  especially  the  fast  breeder 
WMtor,  oonttoues  to  dominate  our  energy 
reaearch  and  development  efforte 

In  thto  thirtieth  year  of  the  Atomic  Age 

licensed    to    operate   commeidaUy    to    the 


DR.  EMERY  JOHNSON  HONORED 

HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or  WASHiMavoit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10.  1975 

Mr  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics  recently  hon- 
ored the  Director  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  Dr.  Emery  Johnson  for  his  excel- 
lence In  public  service.  Tlie  academy  has 
recognized  as  I  have,  Dr.  Johnson's 
unique  ability  to  perform  admh-ably  In 
the  Indian  health  care  field.  The  Acad- 
«ny  of  Pediatrics  has  stressed  his  dis- 
tinguished service  on  behalf  of  children 
and^Ud  health,  and  has  recognized  his 
conWbutlQns  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  American  Indian. 

As  my  subcommittee  considers  the  In- 
dian Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  I 
have  found  that  Dr.  Johnson's  work  and 
ttie  plans  of  the  Indian  Health  Service 
have  consistently  placed  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  American  Indian  as  the 
primary  concern  of  the  Service.  His 
knowledge  and  ability  have  continuaUy 
Impressed  me,  and  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  such  a  dedicated  Individual 
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I  commend  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  for  their  recognition  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  contributions  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service  and  the  Indian  people.  I 
also  wish  to  commend  Dr.  Johnson  for 
his  dedication  to  the  Indian  people,  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  his  profession, 
and  for  his  professionalism. 


PROPOSED  DRUG  DEAL 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  10.  1975 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lester  Wolff  and  I  have  spent  many 
hours  discussing  narcotics  control  and 
tiie  bureaucratic  problems  here  and 
abroad  which  prevent  such  control.  We 
have  argued  that  new  approaches  to 
stopping  drug  trafficking  must  be  tried. 
When  these  approaches  are  found  to  be 
too  costly,  too  Inefficient,  or  too  unreal- 
istic, we  feel  they  must  be  discarded  and 
still  newer  approaches  considered. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Lester  Wolff  that 
he  is  timid  In  his  approach  or  narrow  In 
his  thinking.  Lester  is  always  willing  to 
throw  his  inexhaustible  energies  behind 
an  idea  which  might  result  in  reduced 
shipments  of  heroin  to  our  shores. 

I  am  including  an  article  in  the  Record 
which  appeared  in  the  November  3  issue 
of  Village  Voice.  Bart  Gruzalski  and 
Edward  Roeder  review  Lester  Wolff's 
proposal  to  buy  from  Shan  leaders  In 
Burma  400  tons  of  raw  opium  at  the 
going  black  market  price.  This  proposal 
first  came  to  light  in  January  of  this 
year  when  I  accompanied  Lester  Wolff 
to  Asian  countries  to  view  first-hand 
changing  patterns  in  traffickings,  pro- 
duction, and  consumption  of  narcotics 
there. 

The  Shan  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
State  Department  as  too  risky  and  too 
political  a  venture  for  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment.  But  I^stxr  Wolff  Is  not  a  man 
who  is  easily  deterred.  I  recommend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues: 
CONGRESS  Mat  Makx  thk  Dkug  Deal  to  End 
All  Drug  Dkau 

(By  Bart  Oruzalskl  and  Edward  Roeder) 
Every  dope  deal  has  Ite  problems,  but  few 
are  as  problematical  as  the  current  proposal 
by  a  group  of  revolutionary  hill  tribesmen  In 
Burma  to  sell  more  than  a  quarter  of  thto 
year's  Illicit  worldwide  opium  crop  to  the 
United  Stetes  government. 

The  seller  to  the  Shan  Stete,  or  rather, 
leaders  to  the  Shan  United  Army  and  the 
Shanland  Stetes  Army,  insurgent  military 
organizations  of  hill  tribes  in  northern 
Burma.  The  middleman  to  Congressman 
Lester  L.  Wolff  a  liberal  Democrat  from  a 
moderate  district  (Nassau  and  Queens)  who 
to  chairman  of  the  House  (totematlonal 
Relations  Committee's)  ^)eclal  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Narcotics  Control.  He  has 
made  several  trips  to  the  Par  East.  Turkey, 
and  elsewhere  trying  to  find  ways  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  hereto  toto  thto  country.  Last 
January,  he  and  the  Shan  leaders  traveled 
secretly  to  a  meeting  to  Bangkok,  where  he 
gained  a  measiire  of  their  trust.  The  result 
was  an  extraordinary  offer  from  coloneto  to 
the  Insurgent  Shan  armies  to  sell  all  of  their 
black  market  opium  to  the  United  States 
government  or  commercial  pharmaceutical 
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houses  for  the  gotog  black  market  price  at 
the  Thai  border,  roughly  $36  million  for  400 
tons  of  raw  opium.  (Thto  figure  may  change 
beoause  black  market  prices  tend  to 
fluctuate.) 

If  the  deal  comes  off,  the  United  Stetes 
would  get  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  world's 
Illicit  opium,  and  hence,  presumably  would 
get  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  world's 
heroto  off  the  market,  much  of  It  coming 
off  the  sidewalks  of  New  York.  The  VB 
atockpUe  or  "Udf  (legal,  or  commetotol) 
opium,  now  at  an  htotorlc  low,  would  be  re- 
plenished. And  the  BbBoa  would  get  cash 
tiiey  need  to  carry  on  their  revolution  with- 
out altonatlng  the  United  Stetes.  That's  the 
rub. 

The  Shans,  a  collective  name  used  to  refw 
to  the  people  of  Burma — ^primarily  the 
Kachln,  Shan,  Kayah,  and  Karen— who  live 
In  the  northern  hUto  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Burmese  government  to  Rangoon,  want 
their  Independence.  This  was  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  Constitution  of  1948.  which  had 
a  unique  provtolon  aUowlng  these  hill  tribes 
to  withdraw  from  the  Biu-mese  nation  after 
10  years  If  they  chose  to  do  so.  But  a  mllitery 
coup  overthrew  the  old  Burmese  govern- 
ment In  1962,  and  has  refused  to  honor  the 
old  constitution.  The  Shans  want  out,  but 
the  government  to  Rangoon  says  no.  So  thev 
flght. 

Stoce  the  Burmese  Communists  are  also 
against  the  Rangoon  government,  and  the 
Rangoon  government  is  against  the  Shan,  so 
to  the  United  Stetes.  But  It's  not  that  clear- 
cut:  The  Shan  people  also  view  the  Com- 
munist party  as  "a  grave  danger  to  the 
country." 

The  State  Department  to  opposed  to  buy- 
tog  opium  from  the  Shan  for  other  reasons 
besides.  First,  there  Is  the  Stogie  Conven- 
tion on  Narcotic  Drugs,  a  United  Nations- 
sponsored  accord  aimed  at  reducing  the 
world's  Ullcit  narcotic  traffic  by  cutting  off 
the  black  market  for  opium,  curtailing  pro- 
duction, and  limiting  commerce  In  narcotics 
to  licensed  dealers  and  govwnmente.  The 
Stogie  Convention  has  more  than  40  sig- 
natories (parties),  Including  the  VS.  To 
purchase  opium  from  the  Shan  would  violate 
the  terms  of  the  convention.  State  D^Mtrt- 
ment  spokesmen  matotato. 

So,  Catoh  22  governs:  The  convention 
won't  allow  purchase  of  opium  grown  to 
Shan-controlled  territories  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Burmese  government;  the 
Burmese  government  has  little  presence  and 
less  control  in  the  Shanland;  «^M  the  Bur- 
mese government  obviously  isnt  going  to 
authorize  the  insurgent  Shan  to  supervise 
the  cultivation  and  sale  of  the  opium.  Bo. 
the  Shan  are  forced  to  sell  their  opium  on 
the  black  market. 

The  Shan  leaders  say  they  would  like  to 
get  out  of  the  opium-export  business,  but 
that  right  now  It  is  the  only  cash  crop  with 
which  they  can  ftoance  their  revolution.  In 
their  proposal  to  sell  the  opium  to  the  U.S., 
the  Shan  colonels  say  they  "are  concerned  by 
the  misery  caused  by  narcotic  addition 
throughout  the  world  and  tocreasingly  in- 
side the  Shan  Stete."  But  opium  production 
In  their  region  will  conttoue  until  the  Bur- 
mese government  grants  them  their  tode- 
pendence.  They  seek  help  from  the  U.S.  in 
the  form  of  the  recognition  that  would  be 
Implicit  In  a  major  opium  export  agreement. 

(The  money  is  apparently  secondary,  as 
the  asking  price  to  the  gotog  black  market 
price,  and  the  illicit  market  to  a  bottomless 
pit.) 

The  Shan  proposal  has  four  mato  potote:  A 
Shan  promise  to  sell  the  annual  crop  at  the 
Thai  border  (black  market)  price;  Shan 
cooperation  with  the  purchaser  to  cvu^ail  the 
black  market  by  channeling  aU  the  crop 
available  for  export  toto  one  sale;  free  access 
for  Inspection  inside  the  Shan  State,  to  assiire 
compliance;  a  promise  to  "assist  and  partici- 
pate to  any  economic,  agricultural,  or  socio- 
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logical  research  aimed  at  replacing  opium 

with  alternative  crops." 

It  aU  sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  too  neat 
a  proposal.  Other  than  the  Stogie  Conven- 
tion problem,  Stete  Department  and  Federal 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (DEA)  ob- 
jections are  these : 

If  the  Shan  have  an  assured  market,  they 
will  Increase  acreage  so  as  to  tocrease  their 
sales; 

The  Shan  leaders  don't  really  have  enough 
control  In  their  area  to  supply  the  c^lum 
or  control  competition: 

The  best  way  to  combat  the  opliun  traffic  to 
to  support  enforcement  efforte  by  the  Bur- 
mese government  in  Rangoon. 

To  a  large  extent,  these  argumente  seem 
tovaUd.  The  first  two  are  somewhat  con- 
tradictory— If  the  Shan  have  enough  control 
to  tocrease  production,  then  wouldn't  they 
atoo  have  enough  control  to  meet  the  terms 
of  the  deal  by  dellvertog  the  dope  and  buy- 
tog  out  or  Joining  with  rivato?  Also,  it  seems 
patently  obvious  that  the  Shan  can  deliver, 
or  they  wouldn't  be  making  the  offer.  The 
Shan  probably  don't  have  the  ability  to  to- 
tolly  control  opium  now,  but  they  probably 
do  have  more  abUlty  to  control  Ite  cultiva- 
tion, transportetion,  and  sale  than  anybody 
else.  Congressman  Wolff's  Spectol  Study  Mis- 
sion to  Southeast  Asia  concluded  that  the 
Shan  offer  represented  a  "unique  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  not  only  with  the  traffickers 
who  control  the  flow  of  a  majority  of  the 
Qolden  Triangle  (Burma,  ThaUand,  and 
Laos),  opium,  but  also  with  the  people  who 
represent  the  farmers,  and  thus  control 
opium  production."  Besides,  what  would  be 
lost  by  gotog  to  the  Shan  marketplace  to  buy, 
and  set^  if  they  have  the  goods? 

The  DEA's  position  to  that  preemptive 
buytog  simply  stimulates  more  production — 
an  assumption  sometimes  valid  for  Western 
capitalism  but  Inoperative  to  a  seller's  mar- 
ket where  the  demand  for  Ullcit  opium  has 
always  outpaced  the  supply. 

As  tor  the  efforte  of  the  central  Burmese 
government  to  control  opium  traffic,  the  UN's 
International  Narcotics  Control  Board  noted 
that  government's  failure,  to  a  statement 
for  Wolff's  subcommittee.  The  Shan  seem 
to  have  a  potot  to  their  assertion  that  only 
a  government  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  Shan  peoples  can  control  oplimi. 

One  problem  with  relytag  upon  the  cen- 
tral Burmese  government  in  Rangoon  is  that, 
unlike  the  Shan,  they  don't  want  American 
observers  In  the  country.  DEA  to  not  al- 
lowed to  send  In^jectors.  Wolff's  Study  Mto- 
slon  reporte  that  even  the  American  Ambas- 
sador Is  not  allowed  to  travel  outolde  of 
Rangoon.  Accordtog  to  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Itangoon  government  even  prohiblte  the 
Burmese  press  from  publishing  obituary  no- 
tices of  soldiers  killed  In  battle,  presumably 
to  cover  up  high  losses  in  battles  against  the 
Shan  and  Communist  insurgente.  Unless  the 
CIA  to  producing  good  totelllgence  out  of 
Southeast  Asia  (for  a  change),  this  country 
has  no  check  on  the  word  of  a  xenophobic 
government  that  to  not  candid  with  Ite  own 
people. 

The  issue  of  trust  here  to  critical,  as  the 
U.S.  once  again  undertekes  support  of  a 
Southeast  Asian  military  government  in  op- 
pressing popular  Insurgents.  David  A.  Ftein- 
gold.  Director  for  Research  and  Planntog  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Issues, 
testified  against  glvtog  helicopters  to  the 
Burmese  government  without  any  inspection 
by  American  personnel.  "We  are  told  that 
the  helicopters  are  gotog  to  be  used  pri- 
marily to  suppress  Illegal  ciUtlvatlon."  he 
said.  "Those  helicopters  are  gotog  to  have 
machine  guns  to  them,  and  they  are  going 
to  be  flytog  over  opium  fields  in  which  there 
are  primarily  women  and  children." 

It  to  generally  accepted  that  the  key  to 
reducing  the  availabUlty  of  heroto  on  the 
streeto  of  America  to  to  reduce  the  cultiva- 
tion of  opium  by  getttog  farmers  to  grow 
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<lUMnBt  eropa.  Optum  fuming  la  not 
•>peebai7  lucrmtive,  and  many  experts  Oitn^ 
It  la  not  an  unr—a onable  goal  to  seek  to  re- 
duce oulttvatlon  to  tlM  point  tliat  only 
WMwigti  la  grown  to  meet  a.  country's  internal 
naada.  <TotaUy  eliminating  opium  In  many 
Southeaat  Asian  societies  would  be  like  to- 
tally allmlnatlng  alcohol  in  the  U.S.— it 
would  disrupt  the  social  fabric,  and  woxUdn't 
work.) 

But  farman  who  know  how  to  eulttvate 

opium  are  not  likely  to  shift  to  a  repliice- 

mant  crop  without  maaalTe  technical  and  fl- 

nanclal  assistance.  Such  a  program  requlrea 

a  stable  government.  Since  before  the  British 

colonialists  decided  to  let  the  Shan  State 

run  pretty  much  as  an  Independent  adjunct 

of  India,  no  outside  government  has  ever 

controlled  the  hill  country.  It  Is  doubtful 

that  any  nonindlgenous  government  could 

gain  control  there  without  brutal  oppression. 

So  the  drug  purchase  seems  on  the  surface 

to  be  a  good  notion.  But  the  government  of 

the   United   States  can   hardly  send  *■*"'« 

of  agents  into  the  hlU  country  bearing  mU- 

Uons  of  dollars  for  insurgents  against  the 

wishes  of  the  central  government.  (We  only 

do   that   for   right-wing   Insurgents,   as   In 

Chile.) 

If  the  Shan  State  became  an  Independent 
nation  or  developed  a  workable  governing 
relationship  with  Burma  retaining  nominal 
sovereignty  over  a  Shan-admlnlstered  state, 
the  U.S.  could  probably  wangle  Single  Con- 
vention authorization  for  a  controUed  dope 
deal.  The  cost  to  the  U.S.  government  would 
be  minimal  (unleas  Kissinger  agrees  to  give 
both  Bides  blUlon-dollar  weapons  systems), 
becauae  phaimaoeutlcal  companies  would 
gladly  puxchaae  the  opiimi,  which  they  pri- 
marily use  to  make  codeine. 

The  shortage  of  licit  opium  forced  Con- 
gress in  1973  to  authorize  the  sale  of  08 
per  cent  of  the  U.S.  stockpile  (238  tons)  to 
drug  ccxnpanles.  CurrenUy  If  there  were  a 
serious  Increaae  in  demand  for  pain  killers 
d«e  to  an  epidemic  or  military  crisis,  we'd 
have  a  national  catastrophe  on  our  hands. 
Which  makea  the  Shan  proposal  doubly  at- 
tractive. TiM  U.S.  has  a  shot  at  reducing 
amug^ed  heroin  by  aa  much  aa  30  per  cent 
and  a  shot  at  replenishing  the  dangerooaly 
low  Inventory  of  Uclt  opltmi. 

The  praapects  for  either  the  Burmese  or 
the  Shan  winning  a  military  battle  In  the 
near  future  seem  dim.  And  the  chancea  of 
the  Bxirmese  curtailing  opium  traffic  are 
obscure,  no  matter  how  many  heUooptan 
the  U.S.  provldea.  Hie  State  Department's 
pat  answers  belle  tlie  facts  and  Ignoce  the 
agony  of  heroin  addiction.  There  Is  an  an- 
cient Oriental  wise  man's  saying:  "Send  me 
a  man  who  aeeka  the  Truth;  dont  aend  me 
one  who  haa  found  It." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

County,  Fla.  An  article  In  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Times  reports  on  the  work  of  Dr. 
Carl  Promhagen,  Jr.,  who  has  single- 
handedly  organized  a  team  to  bring 
health  care  services  to  remote  rural  areas 
of  Honduras.  In  addition,  the  article 
notes  the  successful  outcome  of  two  pio- 
neering operations  performed  at  St.  Pet- 
ersburg's All  Children's  Hospital. 

These  outstanding  efforts  by  Dr.  Prom- 
hagen and  the  staff  of  All  Children's 
Hospital  deserve  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  from  us  all,  and  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  the  citizens  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  are  continuing  In  our  long 
tradition  of  volunteering  service  to 
ottiers. 

The  article  follows: 
A  PnmxAs  OaKAM  or  Ctmics  ros  Hondttkas 
NEAas  Realttt 


PINELEiAS  COUNTY  DOCTORS  MEDI- 
CAL PIONEERS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  VLOUBA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BKPRK8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  10.  1975 

B4r.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  Congress  considers  the  expendi- 
ture of  mlUlons  of  dollars  for  health- 
related  programs,  we  may  tend  to  lose 
sl^t  of  the  importance  of  individual 
human  efforts  In  this  area.  Yet  these 
efforts— of  ten  without  any  Federal  finan- 
cial Involvement  at  all— can  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and  death  for 
those  who  are  reached  by  than. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  some  recent  medical  ad- 
vances in  my  own  home  area  of  Pinellas 


(By  Elizabeth  Whitney) 
The  dream  of  a  Clearwater  doctor  will 
oome  true  this  faU  when  he  takes  a  group 
of  University  of  Miami  senior  medical  stu- 
dents to  Honduras  to  set  up  the  first  of  a 
aeries  of  mercy  missions  to  undeveloped  Cen- 
tral American  areas. 

It's  all  a  part  of  a  new  elective  course 
In  preventive  medicine  and  tropical  diseases 
being  introduced  by  the  University  depart- 
ment of  epidemiology  and  public  health 

The  Clearwater  doctor  is  Carl  Fromhagen 
Jr.,  MX).  He  told  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
that  he  wlU  fly  to  Miami  in  the  Ute  afternoon 
once  every  week  or  two  to  teach  an  evening 
class  in  his  capacity  as  clinical  assocUte  pro- 
feasor  of  epidemiology  at  the  university 

Thla  takes  a  bit  at  doing,  he  admits  be- 
cause he  has  a  large  gynecological  practice, 
still  does  charity  obstetrical  work  and  does 
aU  the  pUoting  for  his  air  ambulance  service 
Fromhagen  AvUtion  Inc.  Oh,  yes,  he's  also 
•  licensed  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
mec^c  and  does  moet  of  the  servicing  of 
his  37-paannger  DC3  plane. 

Another  Suncoast  physician.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Tlttetoe,  a  resident  and  clinical  associate  of 
P«^5hlatry  at  the  University  of  South  Florida 
(UBF)  School  of  Medicine,  also  will  partici- 
pate in  the  new  University  of  Miami  pro- 
-am. Vlttetoe  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
0*  Honduras  School  of  Medicine. 
,.-5^^  Suncoast  physicians  are  being  en- 
^^ted  in  the  program.  Fromhagen  said  Be- 
Wnning  in  197I.  several  PlneUas  and  Hills- 
borough  doctors,  organized  as  the  Hondunm 
Belief  Society,  went  monthly  to  remote  areas 
in  Honduras  to  hold  clinics.  This  procram 
has  since  been  taken  over  by  a  Hon^iran 
ph^clan.  This  same  local  group  also  went 
to  Honduras  when  Hurricane  Flfl  hit. 

^rom  this  experience.  Fromhagen  said 
Mme  the  idea  of  arranging  for  U.S.  medical 
students  to  work  with  Honduran  health  offl- 
clata  and  to  establish  a  health  institute  The 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Hon- 
duras and  the  Honduran  Health  Ministry 
have  been  Invited  to  coUaborate  in  the  proj- 

The  initial  group  of  12  senior  medical  stu- 
dents will  leave  Oct.  26  for  Santa  Rosa  de 
Copan.  a  town  with  20.000  persons  and  a  50- 
bed  hospital  situated  near  the  Honduran  bor- 
der to  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala.  Ther  will 
return  Nov.  22.  ' 

A  survey  of  the  outlying  area  will  be  the 
group's  first  task.  Fromhagen  said  This  he 
said  they  will  do  "by  car.  truck.  Jeep,  hoi'se- 
back.  but  most  probably  slogging  throuKh 
on  foot."  By  so  doing,  they  hope  to  determine 
Just  what  the  health  needs  of  the  populace 
are,  what  diseases  are  endemic  and  the  role 
of  environmental  factors. 

Fromhagen's  chief  intereat,  he  said  is 
maternal  and  chUd  health.  "Pediatric  care  In 
there  rural  areas  Is  nonexistent."  he  said  "All 
of  the  chUdren  have  worms.  Malnutrition  to 
but  a  secondary  problem." 
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WhUe  patients  will  be  treated  in  cUnlcs 
that  the  group  will  set  up,  there  will  be  aa 
emphasis  on  preventive  medicine.  Fromhagen 
said. 

The  university  has  two  primary  purposes 
In  setthig  up  the  new  program,  Fromhagen 
said.  "We  want  to  show  the  students  what 
things  are  reaUy  like  and  teach  them  how 
to  cope."  The  university  also  hopes  to  inter- 
est  Central  American  medical  personnel  la 
coming  here  "not  to  sUy  but  to  upgrade 
their  skills,"  Fromhagen  said. 

The  program  wUl  be  carried  out  without 
government  funds.  Fromhagen  wlU  provide 
the  air  transportation  and  medical  supplies 
WlU  be  contributed  by  pharmaceutical  firms 

But  Fromhagen  said  they're  looking  for 
castoff  equipment  to  use  In  the  program. 
Clearwater  Community  Ho^ltal  already  haa 
donated  some  monitoring  devices  that,  he 
said  "are  non-existent  where  we're  going." 
He's  hoping  also  to  get  an  operating  room 
table  and  lamp. 

If  the  program  succeeds  in  Honduras. 
Fromhagen  said,  the  imlverslty  plans  to  take 
it  to  other  Central  American  ooimtrles. 

CHn.O'S   XTK8   'BXALKD   WXIX' 

Six-month-old  Hadl  Saberl,  the  blind  boy 
whoee  parents  brought  him  from  Iran  to  St 
Pvtenbuzg'B  All  Children's  Hoq>ltal  for  cat^ 
aract  removal,  is  "responding  to  Ught  and 
objects,"  according  to  Dr.  William  Edwards 
who  performed  the  siu'gery  In  two  (^wrationa 
last  month. 

A  hotqpltal  spokesman  said  Edwards  was 
"cautiously  optimistic"  that  UtUe  Hadl  wUl 
be  able  to  see,  but  wants  to  keep  him  here 
for  observation  for  at  least  another  four 
weeks. 

Hadl's  eyes  are  reported  to  have  "healed 
weU"  and  he  has  been  fitted  with  glasses. 
Plans  aimounced  earlier  to  fit  the  baby  with 
soft  contact  lenses  have  been  abandoned, 
the  spokesman  said  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  foUow-up  care  when  the  Saberl 
famUy  returns  to  Iran. 

Metabolic  treatment  for  Hadl  and  his  par- 
ents also  has  begun,  the  spokesman  said. 
This  la  to  treat  the  cause  of  Hadl's  blindness 
diagnosed  at  the  pediatrics  department  of 
the  University  of  South  Florida  as  the  galac- 
toklnose  deficiency— the  lack  of  the  enzyme 
through  which  galactose,  the  sugar  In  the 
milk  of  aU  mammals.  Is  metabolized. 

Hadl's  parents  are  carriers  of  the  disease 
that  Is  so  rare  that  Hadl's  Is  the  l6th  case 
ever  reported  worldwide.  While  neither  has 
manifested  symptoms  of  the  disease  so  far. 
treatment  has  been  started  to  prevent  cata- 
racts in  their  later  years,  as  sometimes  oc- 
cxirs. 

BABT  SUaviVKS  BXART  STTBGEXT 

"The  tiniest  baby  I  ever  saw"  Is  the  way 
Dr.  Victor  Scarano  described  the  l-pound- 
U-ounce  Infant  girl  on  whom  he  performed 
cloeed  heart  surgery  June  2S  at  St.  Peters- 
burg's All  Children's  Hospital. 

Saturday  the  infant.  Mona  Prazler.  daugh- 
ter of  Alvln  and  Joyce  Frazler  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, was  reported  in  "stable  but  guarded" 
condition  in  the  hospital's  neo-natal  Inten-  - 
sive-care  unit. 

Mona's  problem,  a  hole  In  her  heart,  was 
detected  shortly  after  birth  on  June  12.  While 
many  premature  infants  with  thU  condition 
do  not  require  surgery.  Mona's  heart  en- 
larged and  she  showed  signs  of  heart  failure 
when  she  was  2  weeks  old. 

So.  Dr.  Scarano,  who  heads  the  pediatric 
surgery  section  of  the  University  of  South 
Florida  CoUege  of  Medicine,  tied  off  the  hole 
with  a  suture— as  he  looked  through  mag- 
nifying glasses  and  little  Mona  was  kept 
warm  by  overhead  lights. 

INFANT  DEATH  TILM  AVAILABLE 

A  film.  "After  Our  Baby  Died."  is  avaUable 
for  viewing  by  organizations  of  health  pro- 
fesslonaU,  said  Sandra  Lilly,  president  of  the 
Florida  chapter  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Sudden  Infant  Death. 

The  iust-released  film  deals  with  the  sud- 
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den  Infant  death  syndrome.  Interested  per- 
sons may  write  the  foundation  at  P.O.  Box 
898,  PlneUas  Park,  33566  or  telephone  646- 
7238. 


HAS  WATERGATE  HAD  ANY  GOOD 
EFFECTS? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGEH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10.  1975 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
great  surprise  I  have  discovered  that  the 
Watergate  afTalr,  such  an  infamous  part 
of  our  recent  history,  may  actually  have 
had  one  redeeming  feature.  .One  would 
think  that  finding  a  positive  aspect  of 
this  black  and  sordid  episode  would  pre- 
sent insuperable  obstacles,  but  I  have 
learned  recently  that  in  one  area  it  may 
have  had  beneficial  effects. 

When  the  president  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service,  Mr.  Hartford  N. 
Gunn,  Jr.,  visited  my  district  recently, 
he  said  that  he  believed  PBS  would  not 
have  survived  had  It  not  been  for  Water- 
gate. Mr.  Gunn's  view  Is  that,  by  their 
vociferous  attacks  on  the  system,  Nixon. 
Agnew  &  Co.  put  it  on  the  map.  By  put- 
ting so  much  pressure  on  PBS,  the  Water- 
gate crew  forced  the  public  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  it  and  made  it  appear  important. 

During  his  visit  to  Sacramento,  as  is 
reported  In  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  Mr.  Gunn  urged  Governor 
Brown  to  take  another  step  to  aid  public 
broadcasting  in  California  by  signing  a 
bill  to  create  a  California  Commission 
for  Public  Broadcasting.  This  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  funds  to  develop  a 
statewide  policy  for  support  of  public 
television  and  a  proposed  set  of  priorities 
for  State  grants.  I  am  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  Governor  has  subsequently 
signed  the  bill  into  law.  If  this  measure 
gives  PBS  In  California  as  big  a  push  as 
the  system  received  from  its  feats  at  nav- 
igating the  Watergate  shoals.  It  will  be  a 
big  step  Indeed. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  describes  the  Cal- 
ifornia innovative  plan  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sacramento  (California)  Bee. 
Sept.  27,  1976] 

BaoAOCAST  CaiKF  Sats  Wateboatb  Oavk 

PUBLIC   TV  WXLCOMK   BoOST 

(By  John  V.  Hurst) 

The  Watergate  scandal  may  have  saved 
public  television  from  the  traditional  fate 
worse  than  death,  the  president  of  the  Pub- 
Uc  Broadcasting  Service  beUevea. 

Visiting  Scurramento  yesterday,  Hartford 
N.  Ounn  Jr.,  was  referring  to  pressures 
mounted  against  PBS  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration— pressures  aimed  at  diluting  the  so- 
called  "fouirth  network's"  control  over  na- 
tional programing  and  restricting  its  supply 
of  funds 

"Several  years  ago."  he  told  suppOTters  and 
staffers  of  KVlE,  Sacramento's  public  TV  sta- 
tion, "I  was  convinced  the  pressxires  were  so 
great  the  system  would  not  survive.  Had 
there  been  no  Watergate,  I  believe  it  would 
not  have — at  least  not  in  a  way  that  would 
be  of  any  value  to  the  public. 

"Now,  I  see  it  as  a  plus.  It  foroed  a  large 
number  of  people  to  realize  that  what  we're 
doing  is  important.  They  put  us  on  the  map 
...  by  attacking  us.  You  don't  attack  some- 
thing if  it's  not  Important." 

Ounn  timed  his  Saciamento  visit  to  coin- 
cide with   last   night's   annual  meeting  of 
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KVIE's  board,  the  meeting  to  which  the  pub- 
lic— specificaUy  any  person  helping  contrib- 
ute to  the  station's  support— was  Invited. 

But  during  the  afternoon  he  took  time  to 
pay  a  oaU  on  Gov.  Bdmund  O.  Brown  Jr..  to 
urge  him  to  sign  AB626  Into  law.  The  meas- 
ure, now  on  the  governor's  desk,  would  cre- 
ate a  California  Commission  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  give  it  #183,000  to  develop 
a  statewide  policy  for  support  of  public  TV. 
Included  would  be  an  assessment  of  needs 
and  a  propoeed  priority  list  for  state  grants. 
BventuaUy,  broad-b«ised  support  from  sev- 
eral sources  represents  the  best  Insvirance 
public  television  has  against  outside  pres- 
sures, Ounn  said.  Across  the  natton,  the  esti- 
mated 2.5  million  individual  contributors  to 
PTV  constitute  what  Ounn  caUed  the  kind 
of  grass-roots  support  "that  nobody>.can  tear 
apart  and  use  to  twist  your  arm." 

Membership  support  of  EVIE  and  its  Chan- 
nel 6,  general  manager  Arthur  A.  Paul  told 
last  night's  meeting,  increased  by  42  per  cent 
In  the  12  months  ended  last  March.  As  of  the 
end  of  June,  he  said,  KVIE  had  12.018  sup- 
porting members. 

Combined  with  Income  from  KVIE's  biggest 
fund-raiser,  the  annual  auction  in  May.  and 
from  underwriters.  Paul  said  "More  than  80 
per  cent  of  our  (operating)  lnc<Mne  is  derived 
from  our  local  communltiea." 

The  fiscal  health  has  enabled  the  station 
to  Increase  locally  produced  programming 
from  last  year's  88  hours  to  a  total  of  280 
hours  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  In  June. 

The  station's  audience  has  grown  as  weU, 
Paul  said.  He  cited  special  Nielsen  surveys 
which  showed  that  Channel  6  was  viewed  by 
nearly  200,000  homes  per  week  in  February, 
a  66  per  cent  Increase  from  the  figure  a  year 
earUer. 

He  said  the  station's  new  color  remote 
unit,  purchased  with  the  help  of  a  $400,000 
revenue-sharing  grant  from  Sacramento 
County,  was  piurchased  In  time  to  provide 
on-the-spot  coverage  of  President  Ford's 
speech  to  the  CallfornU  Legislature  this 
month. 

Ounn  said  he  sees  pubUc  television's  most 
important  contribution  as  "making  democ- 
racy work" — beyond,  if  not  part  of.  its  tradi- 
tional role,  that  of  "filling  in  those  Interests 
where  there  are  needs  to  be  served  that  can't 
be  served  by  commercial  broadcasting." 

Despite  Its  success  In  chUdren's.  cultural 
and  other  programming  Ounn  said  that 
"where  I  think  we're  In  some  difficulty  Is  in 
the  pubUc  affairs  area. 

"We  haven't  found  a  way  to  organize  these 
programs  so  they  have  more  public  Interest 
and  .  .  .  vlslbUity."  One  missing,  ingredient 
In  pubUc  affairs,  he  said,  "is  some  sense  of 
the  country." 

"Oood  decisions  rarely  flow  from  Inade- 
quate or  insufficient  information,"  Ounn  told 
last  night's  meeting.  "Our  democracy  runs 
on — depends  on — good  information  and  In- 
telligence properly  supplied  and  applied  .  .  . 
"The  average  American  is  making  decisions 
that  affect  our  country  and  our  wcM-ld.  to  a 
great  extent  based  on  what  we  see  and  hear 
on  television. 


ABUSE  OF  PSYCHIATRY  FOR  PO- 
LITICAL REPRESSION  IN  THE 
U.S.S.R. 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLIKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  exiled  Soviet 
writer  Victor  Palnberg.  speaking  in 
Copenhagen  In  early  October,  estimated 
that  7  to  10  percent  of  patients  in 
Soviet  mental  hospitals  and  clinics  were 
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actually  political  prisoners  or  people  be- 
ing persecuted  for  their  religious  beliefs. 
He  testified  on  the  second  day  of  the 
international  Sakharov  hearings  on  the 
violation  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  which  was  organized  by  Soviet 
and  Eastern  Eurc^^ean  exiles  in  Denmark. 
Fainberg  said  that  he  was  sure  that  pub- 
lication in  the  West  of  his  compulsory 
Internment  in  clinics  forced  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  release  him  imcondition- 
ally  in  1972  and  give  him  a  chance  to  de- 
fect to  the  West. 

Psychiatrist  Marina  Fainberg,  his  wife, 
labeled  psychiatry  as  conducted  in  the 
Soviet  Union  "a  profession  of  shame." 

In  the  September  1975  Issue  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Review.  Prof. 
John  S.  Reshetar.  Jr.,  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  reviews  the  document  is- 
sued by  the  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  in  1973  about  the  abuse  of  psy- 
chiatry for  political  repression  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Professor  Reshetar  writes  that, 

with  the  connivance  of  unethical  psy- 
chiatrists, political  dlasldenta  can  be  incarcer- 
ated without  a  public  trial  or  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding of  any  kind  and  cannot  challenge 
the  finding  of  mental  Illness.  Dissidents  can 
thus  be  deprived  of  the  c^portunlty  to  speak 
criticaUy  using  the  political  trial  aa  a  tribune. 
Dissidents  can  be  given  debUltatlng  drugs 
under  the  gulae  of  "therapy." 

The  material  In  the  Senate  committee's 
study,  writes  Professor  Reshetar,  "make 
for  depressing  reading.  Aside  from  the 
human  suffering  conveyed  in  the  per- 
sonal accounts  and  the  abuse  of  Govern- 
ment authority,  there  is  the  abdication 
of  professional  resix>nslbillty  and  aban- 
donment of  medical  ethics  by  certain  So- 
viet psychiatrists." 

It  is  this  kind  of  barbaric  government 
with  which  the  United  States  now  pro- 
poses to  have  a  conciliatory  policy  of 
detente.  Such  a  policy  will  be  meaning- 
ful only  if  it  has  as  one  of  its  goals  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
people  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughtful  review  by  Prof.  John  S. 
Reshetar.  Jr..  as  it  appeared  In  the  Sep- 
tember 1975  issue  of  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Review,  and  insert  it  into 
the  Rkcord  at  this  time: 
Abitse  of  Pstchiatbt  fob  Political  Rxpiaa- 

aiON   Of   TKK    SOVIXT  UNION 

This  volume  of  peiaonal  testimony  and 
documentary  materials  is  a  reprint  edition 
of  the  record  of  a  hearing  held  before  the 
VS.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  on  September  26, 
1972.  At  the  hearing,  testimony  was  offered  by 
the  logician,  poet,  and  mathematician  Alex- 
ander S.  Tesenln-Volpin,  of  the  faculty  of 
Boston  University,  who  has  been  Incarcerated 
In  Soviet  psychiatric  faculties  on  five  occa- 
sions aa  a  result  of  his  activities  as  a 
political  dissenter.  He  was  permitted  to  emi- 
grate in  the  simmier  of  1972.  His  final  In- 
carceration was  prompted  by  his  application 
for  a  U.S.  visa  when  he  was  invited  to  an 
American  university  to  attend  a  scientific 
meeting;  his  release  was  effected  as  a  result 
of  a  protest  by  ninety-five  Soviet  scientists, 
most  of  whom  were  from  the  University  of 
Moscow  and  subsequently  suffered  reprisals. 

The  bulk  of  the  hearing  materials  consists 
of  docxunents  most  of  which  (eight  caaaa) 
were  gathered  by  Vladimir  Bukovaky,  hlmaelf 
a  prisoner,  who  appealed  to  Western  paychla- 
trlsts  In  1971.  There  are  additional  mate- 
rials from  tamizdat  sources.  Including  a  ra- 
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port  by  Zbonm  Medveder  and  an  aavx  letter 
by  AlakModr  SolzlMnttsyn. 

On*  quarter  of  tb»  volTima  daaU  with 
Major  General  P.  Q.  Qrtgorenko  who  teught 
at  the  Frunae  umtary  Academy  and  who 
Is  one  of  the  more  prominent  Soviet  political 
dJaaentere.  The  docnmento  Indnde  the  tejrt  of 
the  speech  he  was  to  deliver  before  a  Tash- 
kent court  In  defense  of  the  deported  and 
persecuted  Crimean  Tatars — one  of  the  ac- 
tlTitles  that  led  to  his  Incarceration.  Judged 
on  the  basis  otf  his  own  statemente  and  writ- 
ings.  Orlgcrenko   hardly   appears   to  l>e   a 
mentally  Ul  person.  Two  commissions  of  psy- 
chiatrists disagreed  in  their  findings  regard- 
ing CMgorenko.  The  Tashkent  Commission, 
which   sanmlned   him   for   three   hoiirs   on 
August  IS,  1940,  found  him  to  be  In  good 
mental  health;  the  other  commission,  at  the 
pUable  Serbsky  Institute  of  Forensic  Psychl- 
•try  In  Moscow,  met  with  htTt,  for  twenty 
minutes  on  November  10.  1909  and  advised 
that  he  be  Incarcerated.  Included  in  the 
▼Plume   are   open    letters   of   Mrs.    Zlnalda 
Orlgorenko  describing  the  abuse  and  mis- 
treatment that  he  is  said  to  have  experi- 
enced at  the  Serbsky  Institute  and  In  a  mili- 
tary prison  In  last  Prussia — charactertaed  by 
her  as  "slow  murder." 

The   volume   contains   personal    accounte 
by  a  number  of  detainees  as  well  as  the  texts 
of  reports  of  psychiatric  commissions,  let- 
ters, protsste,  and  appeals.  The  official  re- 
porte  and  other  materials  provide  evidence 
regarding  the  kinds  of  "symptoms"  of  "111- 
nsas"  relied  upon  by  some  Soviet  psychia- 
trists. These  Include:  "behaved  with  an  over- 
bid opinion  of  himself,  without  any  self- 
crttlclsm.''  "obsessive  fears  and  persecution 
mania."  and  "reform  delirium."  Two  detain- 
ees were  asked  why  they  bad  beards.  Some 
ot  the  alleged  acts  of  deviant  behavior  that 
led  to  detainment  and  Incarceration  include 
the  Bed  Sqtiare  demonstration  of  August  25, 
1998    (Natallya   Oorbanevskaya   and   Viktor 
Felnbetrg).   active   propagation   of   religious 
baUef  (Oennady  Shlmanov) ,  recording  one'k 
phUoac^hlcal  views  regarding  alternatives  to 
Soviet  rule  (VassUy  Chemlshov),  distribut- 
ing one's  own  satirical  verses  (Anatoly  Pon- 
omarev),  attempting  to  leave  the  cotmtry  by 
Illegal  border  crossing  (Vladimir  Schleshnev) . 
and  Anatolyl  Chlnnov).  defending  General 
Orlgorenko  (Vladimir  Ocrshunl),  "antl -state 
utterances"   (Vladimir  Bortsov),  publishing 
abroad    (Boris    Tevdoklmov),    and    signing 
proteste  (Leonid  Flltishch). 

Soviet  psychiatry  emerges  from  these  doc- 
umenta  with  a  tarnished  and  oompromlsec 
replication.  Hasty  examinations  and  super- 
ficial "diagnoses"  result  In  excessive  use  of 
"schlaophrenla"  or  "chronic  schizophrenia 
of  a  paranoid  type"  to  describe  the  condi- 
tion of  detainees.  Able  to  identify  "psycho- 
pathic personalities"  by  flat,  certain  Soviet 
psychlatnste  have  become  auxiliaries  of  the 
security  poUce.  willingly  Identifying  new 
"syndromes"  that  require  hospitalization. 
Political  "patlente"  and  deUInees  have  no 
means  of  appealing  the  decisions  of  medical 
commissions.  Injections  of  drugs  given  to 
prisoners  are  often  detrimental  to  their 
health:  prisoners  are  also  threatened  on  oc- 
casion with  being  placed  among  severely  dis- 
turbed patlente.  The  prisoner  becomes  a 
"cured  patient"  if  he  renounces  bis  views. 
The  sculptor  MikhaU  A.  Naritsa  haa  siun- 
marized  Soviet  political  psychotherapy  very 
succinctly:  "The  main  method  of  treatment 
Is  intimidation.  The  main  symptom  of  heal- 
ing Is  rspentanoe.  The  treatment  may  last 
as  long  as  they  wish.  One  can  always  say.  'he 
U  not  weU  yet.' " 

The  Soviet  leaders  can  undoubtedly  pro- 
vide a  ratlcmale  for  these  imustices.  With 
the  oonnlvanoe  of  unethical  psychiatriste, 
political  dlssldsnte  can  be  Incarcerated  with- 
out a  public  trial  or  Judicial  proceeding  of 
any  kind  and  cannot  challenge  the  finding 
of  mental  illness.  Dlssldsnte  can  thus  be 
iteprlved  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  criti- 
cally using  the  political  trial  as  a  tribune. 
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Dlasldente  can  be  given  deblllteting  drugs 
under  the  guise  of  "therapy."  and  it  can 
Mso  be  reasoned  that  the  diasent  movement 
inll  be  discredited  more  readily  if  enough 
Mite  advocates  are  certified  as  "mentally 
111  after  being  sUenced  by  essentially  ad- 
minlstratlve  action. 

The  materials  In  this  volume  make  for 
depressing  reading.  Apart  from  the  human 
suffering  conveyed  In  the  personal  accounte 
and  the  abuse  of  governmental  authority, 
mere  is  the  abdication  of  professional  re- 
aponslbUity  and  abandonment  of  medical 
ethics  by  certeln  Soviet  psychiatriste  and 
other  medical  personnel.  The  personal  ac- 
oounte  on  psychiatric  practice  and  on  oon- 
muons  In  Soviet  mentel  hoepltels— especially 
^ose  by  Orlgorenko,  Shlmanov.  and  Oor- 
banevskaya—Indicate  low  professional  stand- 
ards. It  la  a  dubious  achievement  to  equate 
poUtlcal  dissent  with  mentel  disorder  One 
Is  prompted  to  ask:  Is  this  creative  develop, 
ment  of  a  new  tenet  of  Soviet  Marxlsm- 
licnlnlsm?  «~*«m 

JOHK  S.  Reshetab,  Jr., 
University  of  Washington. 


HPNOER      MAJOR      PROBLEM      IN 
UNTIED  STATES  AND  THE  WORLD 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  towA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ncwember  lo,  1975 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and 
the  other  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  know,  widespread  hunger  is  still  a 
major  human  problem  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world 
Through  their  personal  efforts,  through 
voluntary  agencies,  through  their  gov- 
ernment. Americans  have  been  generous 
people.  But  much  remains  to  be  done. 

As  this  Congress  continues  its  consid- 
eration of  our  national  food  policy,  it 
should  be  guided  by  the  ideas  contained 
in  a  recent  statement  made  by  the  ad- 
ministrative board  of  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference.  I  would  like  to  ask 
that  parts  of  that  statement  be  inserted 
into  the  CoNGRissiONAL  Record: 
Httwcxb  Major  Psoblxm  in  UKrrxD  Statis 
AND  THB  World 

A.   FOOD  AND   FOREIGN   POLICT 

The  World  Food  Conference  produced  a 
series  of  proposals  for  combatting  hunger 
and  malnutrition  on  a  global  basis.  The  uni- 
que position  which  the  United  Stetes  holds 
as  the  largest  food  exporting  nation  in  the 
world  means  that  our  response  to  these  pro- 
posals has  supreme  Importence  for  the  hun- 
gry of  the  world. 

Since  the  Food  Conference,  a  serious  and 
sustained  debate  has  been  carried  on  In  the 
Congress  and  within  the  Administration 
about  our  food  policy.  Some  of  the  frulte  of 
the  debate  are  now  taking  the  form  of  specific 
legislative  proposals.  We  believe  the  follow- 
ing Ideas  conteined  In  some  of  these  pro- 
posals deserve  serious  public  consideration 
and  support. 

I.  Food  Aid.  The  restructuring  of  U.S.  food 
aid  poUcy  should  Include:  1)  clear  policy 
guidelines  separating  food  aid  from  strategic 
and  political  considerations;  2)  a  specific 
policy  commitment  to  give  priority  in  food 
aid  to  the  UJI.-deslgnated  "most  severely  af- 
fected nations";  this  conunltment  should  be 
specified  In  the  language  of  the  law;  3)  the 
establishment  of  a  guaranteed  minimum  of 
food  aid  to  be  provided  each  year;  4)  the 
estebllahment  of  a  guaranteed  minimum  of 
food  aid  to  be  provided  on  a  donation  basis 
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through  non-governmental  agencies  rather 
than  through  concessional  sales. 

n.  Orain  Reaerve.  The  World  Ftood  Confer- 
ence proposal  for  an  international  system  of 
national  gram  reserves  needs  the  continued 
support  and  leadership  of  our  government 
and  should  receive  whatever  legislative  sup- 
port Is  needed  to  allow  the  United  Stetes  to 
participate  in  the  system. 

UI.  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development.  Our  government's  pledge  to 
contribute  300  million  dollars  to  the  Fund 
is  most  welcome;  the  pledges  should  receive 
Conpesslonal  support  and  Implementetlon. 

rv.  Foreign  Assistance.  The  foreign  as- 
sistence  program  presently  being  debated  in 
Congress  should  Include  several  of  the  ele- 
mente  which  have  been  proposed:  1)  the 
separation  of  economic  from  military  aid; 
2)  the  support  for  multilateral  aid  pro- 
grams; 8)  the  focusing  of  U.S.  aid  programs 
on  the  needs  of  the  small  farmer  and  the 
rural  poor. 

B.  DOMESTIC  POOD  POUCT 

Many  Americans  face  the  reality  of  hunger 
and  nuanutrition  Intensified  by  high  levels 
of  unemployment,  infiated  food  prices  and 
persistent  poverty.  Two  federal  programs  are 
now  under  governmental  review:  food  stamps 
and  child  nutrition  programs. 

I.  Food  Stamps.  We  support  a  major  re- 
view of  the  food  stemp  program.  Yet,  we  are 
concerned  that  reform  efforte  not  lead  to  a 
diminished  commitment  to  assist  poor  and 
working  poor  families.  True  reform  seeks  to 
make  adequate  assistance  available  where  It 
is  needed,  but  protecte  against  abuses  and 
excesses. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  debate  over 
the  value  of  the  food  stamp  program  is 
clouded  by  mlsimderstandings.  Opponents 
malntein  that  the  program  is  growing  at 
uncontrollable  rates  and  that  affluent  fami- 
lies and  studente  are  taking  advantage  of 
it.  Some  problems  and  abuses  do  exist;  how- 
ever, the  evidence  does  not  support  these 
sweeping  Indlctmente. 

a.  Growth  of  the  Program.  The  growth 
of  food  stamps  Is  the  result  of  three  factors- 
the  introduction  of  food  stamps  to  addi- 
tional counties,  the  conversion  of  many 
counties  from  food  commodities  programs 
to  food  stamps,  and  the  increase  In  imem- 
ployment.  Begrm  as  a  pUot  program  in  1961 
food  stamps  or  food  commodities  were  avaU- 
able  in  virtually  every  county  in  the  nation 
by  1971.  Between  that  year  and  mid-1974, 
the  number  of  partlclpante  in  the  two  pro- 
grams remained  at  14.9  miUlon.  In  the  last 
year,  however,  the  serious  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment brought  partlclpante  to  a  level  of  19  S 
mlUion.  Since  AprU  the  number  of  people 
receiving  stamps  has  decUned.  and  the 
USDA  projecte  a  lower  level  of  partlclpante 
and  costs  by  1980.  These  figures  indicate 
that  the  program  is  not  out  of  control,  but 
Is  responding  to  the  severe  economic  stress 
of  the  last  year. 

b.  Income  of  Participants.  AocOTding  to 
USDA,  87  percent  of  aU  food  stamp  partlcl- 
pante have  family  Incomes  of  less  than 
$6,000  after  taxes  and  the  average  cash  In- 
come of  a  family  of  four  on  food  stamps  Is 
$3,466  a  year.  Congress  has  already  acted  to 
prohibit  the  ellglbUlty  of  studente  who  are 
dependente  of  affluent  famUles.  and  this 
provision  wlU  take  full  effect  this  month. 
The  evidence  suggeste  that  food  stamps 
conttoue  to  offer  nutritional  assistence  to 
the  poor  and  near-poor  who  are  least  able 
to  afford  a  nutritional  diet. 

c.  PoUey  Reform.  The  food  stemp  pro- 
gram must  be  malnteined  and  Improved.  We 
oppose  drastic  cuts  and  attempts  to  elimi- 
nate the  working  poor  or  unemployed  from 
Ite  coverage. 

We  support  measures  that  will  tighten  up 
administration,  Improve  responsiveness,  and 
reduce  certification  errors.  We  do  not  sup- 
port modifications  that  will  penalize  the 
working  poor  and  result  In  disincentives  for 
partlclpante  to  work. 
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Any  changes  in  the  family  asset  limita- 
tions should  not  require  the  elderly  or  re- 
cently unemployed  to  sell  their  automobUe, 
necessary  household  goods  and  personal  ef- 
fecte  in  order  to  become  eligible  for  food 
stamps. 

We  have  opposed  and  will  continue  to 
oppose  increases  In  food  stamp  prices  that 
will  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  afoiUty 
of  needy  families  to  obtain  adequate  nutri- 
tion. 

Although  the  evidence  Indicates  there  are 
very  few  non-needy  families  on  food  stamps, 
we  would  support  a  reasonable  gross  m- 
come  limit  that  would  disqualify  affluent 
families  from  receiving  food  stamps  under 
any  circumstences.  We  would  oppose  efforte 
to  set  this  Umlt  so  low  that  it  would  elimi- 
nate families  actually  In  need. 

intimately,  the  future  of  food  stamps  is 
linked  to  reform  of  the  welfare  system. 
FundamenteUy,  our  nation  must  provide 
jobs  for  those  who  can  and  should  work 
and  an  adequate  Income  for  those  who  can- 
not. Until  such  a  policy  Is  implemented, 
the  food  stamp  program  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  our  country's  public  officials  and 
citizens. 

n.  Child  Nutritions.  We  have  consistently 
supported  efforte  to  Improve  and  extend  the 
Child  Nutrition  programs.  Including  the 
School  Lunch  and  Breakfast,  the  Special 
Supplemental  Feeding  Program  for  Women, 
Infants  and  Small  Children,  and  the  Special 
Milk  Program.  These  programs  provide  par- 
ticularly Important  health  and  education 
beneflte  for  children  In  public  and  non-pub- 
lic schools.  We  support  recent  Congressional 
efforts  to  strengthen  the?e  programs.  We 
urge  Congress  to  act  swiftly  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  this  legislation  Into  law. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Enlightened  government  food  policies  and 
mdlvldual  generosity  are  necessary  to  alle- 
viate the  world  food  problem,  but  they  alone 
are  not  sufficient.  Christians  beUeve  that  de- 
spite the  most  Inventive  programs  and  the 
best  of  Intentions,  there  remains  an  extra 
measure  beyond  human  power,  that  Is, 
Ood's  active  presence  In  the  world.  Chris- 
tians also  believe  that  prayer  can  solicit 
God's  presence.  The  complexities  of  the  food 
problem  tax  human  Ingenuity  and  Invite 
Christians'  efficacious  prayers.  Our  Lord's 
belief  In  the  power  of  prayer  Is  enlightening 
and  consoling;  he  Instructed  us  to  pray  for 
our  dally  bread  with  confidence  \xx  the 
knowledge  that  when  we  ask  our  heavenly 
Father,  he  will  give  us  neither  a  stone  for 
bread  nor  a  serpent  for  fish. 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Environment 
has  reported  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970.  The  blU,  H.R.  10498,  is 
now  printed  and  available.  Because  of  the 
number  of  inquiries  which  the  subcom- 
mittee has  received  on  the  portion  deal- 
ing with  prevention  of  significant  de- 
terioration of  clean  air,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  summary  and 
explanation  of  this  provision: 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendmente  of  1970 
list  as  one  of  Ite  purposes,  "to  protect  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  Nations  air  re- 
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sources  so  as  to  promote  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  productive  capacity  of 
Ite  population".  In  May  1972,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  was  ordered  by  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
promulgate  regulations  which  would  pre- 
sent significant  deterioration  of  air  quality 
in  areas  already  cleaner  than  the  national 
air  quality  standards  aUow.  The  District 
Court  order  was  affirmed  subsequently  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  December  6,  1974,  EPA  published  final 
regulations  in  the  U.S.  Federal  Register 
(40  CFR  Part  62).  These  regulations  cur- 
rently are  being  challenged  in  the  courte. 
The  Administration  has  asked  Congress  to 
consider  legislation  which  would  clarify  Con- 
gressional Intent  on  the  prevention  of  signifi- 
cant deterioration  of  air  quality. 

The  House  Health  and  the  Environment 
Subcommittee  carefully  considered  this  Is- 
sue as  a  part  of  its  hearings  and  mark-up  on 
HJl.  10498.  The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendmente  of 
1976.  These  amendmente,  recently  reported 
from  my  Health  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee with  bipartisan  support,  would  sub- 
stantlaUy  modify  the  existing  EPA  regula- 
tions on  prevention  of  significant  deteriora- 
tion of  air  quality  by  restoring  to  stete  and 
local  goveriunente  the  authority  to  make  the 
ultimate  balancing  Judgmente  between  air 
quality  protection  and  industrial  and  energy 
development  in  their  states.  This  approach 
has  broad  support  In  the  Subcommittee — 
from  Republicans  as  weU  as  Democrate,  from 
members  representing  urban  dlstricte  as  weU 
as  those  representing  rural  areas. 

In  deliberations  on  whether  to  allow  clean 
air  regions  of  our  country  to  substantially  in- 
crease air  poUution  levels — perhaps  to  levels 
as  high  as  some  of  our  majOT  industrial 
cities — the  Subcommittee  sought  to  incor- 
porate into  this  Nation's  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  the  foUowlng  goals: 

1.  Protect  the  put)lic  health  and  welfare 
from  potential  harm  at  levels  of  air  pollu- 
tion which  are  lower  than  minimum  federal 
standards.  Over  the  past  few  years  substen- 
tlal  scientific  testimony,  including  studies 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
been  received  stetlng  that  for  many  air  pol- 
lutante  any  level  in  the  air  may  be  danger- 
ous to  all  or  some  of  those  who  must  breathe 
It.  Moreover,  with  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute recently  stetlng  that  as  much  as  85% 
of  the  cancer  occurring  In  the  United  Stetes 
may  be  environmentelly  caused,  there  existe 
substential  reason  for  minimizing  pollution 
Increases  in  any  area  of  the  country  as  much 
as  Is  practical,  consistent  with  other  eco- 
nomic and  social  goals. 

2.  Retain  and  protect  existing  states' 
rights  under  the  present  Clear  Air  Act 
[which  allows  the  states  to  set  air  pollution 
standards  which  are  more  stringent  than  the 
minimum  federal  standards.]  EPA's  current 
regulations  would  allow  federal  land  man- 
agers to  determine,  free  of  any  stete  ap- 
proval, whether  air  over  federal  lands  with- 
in a  stete  would  remain  unpolluted.  But  the 
Subcommittee,  feeling  that  the  stetes'  au- 
thority under  current  law  should  be  pre- 
served, provided  that  control  over  air  qual- 
ity within  Federal  lands  would  remain  In 
the  hands  of  the  stetes.  Only  national  parks 
and  national  wilderness  areas  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  legislation  to  remain  as  Class 
I  and  EPA  would  not  have  discretion  to 
require  other  federal  land  areas  to  remain 
Class  I.  This  approach  wUl  maxlimze  stete 
discretion  In  balancing  Ito  air  quality  goals 
with  economic  and  energy  development  and 
other  social  considerations. 

3.  Provide  for  orderly  economic  and  in- 
dustrial development  in  all  regiOTis  of  the 
United  States  while  minimizing  air  pollw- 
tion  increases  which  may  endanger  the  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare.  The  House  bill  re- 
qtilres  proposed  Industrial  plante  to  be  de- 
signed and  built  with  both  long-term  abr 
quality  problems  and   long-term   economic 
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goals  in  mind  as  a  means  of  minimizing  the 
buildup  of  excessive  levels  of  air  poUution 
in  presently  clean  air  areas.  Without  such  a 
program  It  is  possible  that  eventxiaUy  we 
wlU  have  to  choose  between  restrictions  on 
further  industrial  development  in  areas 
which  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  to 
major  big  city  levels  or  endangering  the  pub- 
lic health  from  stUl  higher  levels  of  pollu- 
tion. One  sure  way  of  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity of  making  that  awesome  choice  Is  by 
requiring  that  all  new  major  industrial 
plante  be  buUt  and  operated  with  best  avail- 
able air  pollution  control  technology.  Adop* 
tion  of  this  policiy  by  the  Subcommittee 
means  more  plante  can  be  built  in  a  particu- 
lar area,  providing  more  Jobs  and  more  room 
for  future  economic  growth  in  that  area, 
without  the  danger  of  pollution  levels  which 
would  endanger  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. 

4.  Strictly  limit  EPA's  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  states'  decisions  on  whether  and 
how  to  protect  presently  clean  air  regions. 
For  example,  the  Subcommittee  blU: 

(a)  restores  the  stetes'  rlghte  to  regulate 
air  quality  over  federal  lands,  which  EPA's 
regulations  (and  the  Senate  bill)  confers  on 
Federal  Land  Managers; 

(b)  eliminates  EPA's  authority  to  over- 
ride a  state's  classification  of  any  area  on  the 
grounds  that  the  stete  improperly  weighed 
energy,  environmental  and  other  factors; 

(c)  prohlblte  EPA  from  compeUlng  any 
state  to  Impose  a  vmiform  or  automatic  no 
growth  buffer  zone  around  any  area. 

5.  Resolve  uncertainty  by  providing  clear 
congressional  policy  instead  of  leaving  the 
issue  to  the  courts  and  administraUve  agen- 
cies. It  no  further  legislative  action  is  taken, 
the  Administration's  caU  for  legislative  clari- 
fication of  policy  will  go  unheeded.  The  issue 
wiU  be  left  to  the  courte  and  to  the  admin- 
istrative agencies  to  resolve.  The  subcom- 
mittee believed  that  Congress  ought  to  make 
the  policy  and  that  clear  decisions  now  would 
eliminate  the  imcertelntles  which  have  faced 
the  Stetes,  the  business  community,  and  the 
people. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  pubUc  is  con- 
cerned about  preserving  clean  air.  A  recent 
poU  conducted  for  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
mimstratlon  by  the  Opinion  Research  Cor- 
poration showed  that  94%  of  the  American 
people  oppose  a  policy  of  dispersing  air  pollu- 
tion mto  areas  which  still  have  clean  air  and 
favor  keeping  clean  air  areas  as  clean  as  they 
are  now.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  that  poll 
PEA  has  concluded:  "In  general,  Americans 
are  wUing  to  pay  what  we  have  estimated 
they  will  need  to  pay  for  cleaner  air."  Clearly, 
then,  there  is  a  strong  public  sentiment  for 
protecting  clean  air  quality  in  areas  of  crit- 
ical national  environmental  value  such  as 
our  national  parks. 

The  Subcommittee  Intent,  therefore,  in 
adopting  a  provision  on  significant  deteriora- 
tion of  air  quality  was  to  assure  protection 
of  the  total  public  health  and  welfare 
throiigh  a  process  which  would  continue 
maximum  stete  control  over  air  pollution 
programs.  In  this  approach,  state  and  local 
governmente  will  continue  to  make  the  ulti- 
mate balancing  Judgmente  between  air  qual- 
ity and  economic  growth  In  their  stetes. 

The  basic  elemente  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee proposal  Include: 

1.  Initial  designation  of  approximately 
98%  of  the  Nation  as  Class  II  (allowing  mod- 
erate increases  of  pollution),  with  the  pri- 
mary and  ultimate  decision-making  author- 
ity vested  in  the  states  for  redesignating 
areas  to  either  Class  I  or  Class  HI  (aUowlng 
BtUl  larger  pollution  Increases)  to  accomo- 
date the  states'  economic,  energy  and  en- 
vironmental objectives. 

2.  The  Congressional  designation  of  a  rel- 
atively few  areas  of  critical  national  environ- 
mental importance  (only  large  national 
parks  and  national  wilderness  areas)  as 
mandatory  Class  I  (areas  with  the  strictest 
air  quality  limlte). 
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a.  A  preconotructlon  review  of  mafor  new 
pUnU  to  ensure  tbat  the  Allowable  levels  of 
poUuOon  are  not  violated.  (Existing  plants. 
smaUer  new  plants,  farming  activities  and 
new  rssldenttal  developments,  for  instance, 
would  not  be  subject  to  this  review.) 

In  sum.  I  think  that  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee pn^XMal  responds  to  the  public  de- 
mandfor  clean  air,  while  confirming  the  au- 
thority of  the  states  and  recognizing  their 
role  In  balancing  energy,  economic  and  en- 
vironmental objectives. 

I  am  aware  that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  expressed  certain  fears  re- 
garding the  potential  effect  on  growth  from 
various  prevention  of  significant  deteriora- 
tion proposals.  In  general,  its  comments  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Senate  bill  and  EPA 
proposals.  The  fact  sheet  printed  below 
should  dispel  those  fears  and  make  It  evi- 
dent that  the  House  Subcommittee  piopoekl 
Is  a  balanced  approach  which  will  not  only 
protect  the  Nation's  air  resources  but  also 
will  allow  continued  industrial  and  energy 
development  so  necessary  for  the  continued 
growth  of  this  great  Nation. 


FAcn  ON  HouBi  FaorosAL  ow  tbb 
SnmmcAMT  Dbtiuobatioit  Issnx 
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take  a  state  up  to  two  years  to  make  the 
change.  This  is  not  true.  The  Suboranmlttee 
bill  exempts  all  major  sources  which  have  al- 
raedy  started  construction  or  have  received 
permits  to  build  but  have  not  as  yet  beg\m.  It 
also  shoiUd  be  emphasized  that  only  the  ma- 
jor  polluting  indtutrial  stationary  sources 
(e.g.  copper  smelters,  refineries,  etc.)  are 
Included  in  the  proposal.  Thus,  smaller  sta- 
tionary sources  of  poUution,  mobile  soxirces 
and  Indirect  sources  are  not  subject  to  permit 
provisions  in  any  Class  I.  n  or  m  areas. 
Therefore,  designation  of  discretionary  Class 
I  wess  does  not  shut  off  all  growth.  Further- 
more, for  all  other  areas,  claims  that  all 
growth,  including  housing,  small  manufac- 
turing activities  and  farming  c^)€rations  wiU 
be  banned  or  even  limited  as  a  result  of  sig- 
nificant deterioration  proposals  are  simply 
wrong.  Moreover,  where  aggregation  of  majo? 
industrUl  sources  is  desired,  the  stote  would 
be  able  to  reclassify  that  area  to  Class  III 
under  the  Hoiise  proposal. 

THE  CHAMBXB  OF  COMMXKCX  MAPS  DTOICATINO 
TnX  DTXCTS  or  CLASS  I  ON  GBOWTR  IN  THE 
VAUOT7S  STATK8  AXX  XRXONXOX7S  AND  MIS- 
LIAODTC 


THX     HOT7IB     BXALTH    SDBCOM 

MUfT  OW  muVBMTlUJI   OT  SIOKinCAHT  OCR 

uoKATioif  or  an  qvalitt  will  mot  stop 
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The  UjB.  Chamber  of  Ocanmeroe  Is  wrong 
In  its  statement  that  the  HouA  proposal  to 
prevent  Hgnlflcant  deterioration  of  air  qual- 
ity wIU  ban  future  growth  and  development 
In  many  sUtes.  A  Joint  FBA/EPA  study  on 
the  In^Must  of  the  proposal  on  the  elecftic 
utUlty  Industry  (one  of  the  very  largest 
lourcea  of  pollution  in  this  country)  con- 
;ludea  that: 

The  Hoiise  propoeal  vHll  allow  construction 
>f  new  large  coal-fired  power  plants.  Of 
x>urBe,  some  new  plants  may  have  to  use 
iddltlonal  available  oontrols  to  minimjg*. 
heir  emiasbnu  to  meet  the  applicable  air 
luallty  limits.  In  some  caaes.  utilities  may 
leclde  to  relocate  or  modify  plant  else  as  an 
Utematlve. 

In  flat  terrain  the  Class  n  standards  would 

tliow  the  siting  of  1000  mw  coal-flred  power 

tlanta    meeting    standards    requiring    new 

i  slants  to  use  various  degrees  of  available 

'  xmtrol  technology.  Where  additional  pollu- 

*on  oontrola  are  used  planU  conslderaMy 

]  Wfar  than  1000  mw  ean  meet  the  Class  n 

I  tandards. 

Use  of  additional  pollution  controls  be- 
;  ond  mlnlmnm  federal  standards  slgnlll- 
<antl7  redueas  the  likelihood  that  a  large 
I  lank  maj  be  limited  by  Class  n  In  areas  of 
I  ion-flat  tetralB. 

TIM  ablttty  for  a  SUte  to  redesignate  a 
( lam  n  area  to  a  Class  m — which  the  House 
I  rapoaal  petmtta— itrovldes  the  flexibility  to 
I  Uow  tlM  Mtlng  at  large  coal-flred  plants  In 
■  of  noo-flat  terrain.  Where  terrain  Is 
'  ateap  an  around  a  site,  even  very  small 
tt  ftinU  could  not  be  buUt  anyway,  be- 
c  raaa  probable  violations  of  the  national  am- 
l  lent  air  quality  standards — and  not  because 
c  t  rtgnlfloant  deterioration  Increments. 
( iMOty.  in  eadi  circumstances,  other  sites 
t  onld  be  selected. 

TlM  mandatory  Class  I  designation,  in  the 
I  bOM  propoeal  would  apply  to  only  1  J%  of 
t  M  Natton'e  land  area,  leaving  the  majority 
0  r  land  available  for  development  while  pro- 
t  etlng  the  air  quality  in  such  areas  as 
c  ir  national  parks.  Even  assimalng  large  buf- 
fi r  Eonee — an  aasimiption  refuted  below — lees 
t  um  «%  of  the  land  area  would  be  restricted 
<t:  om  construction  of  very  large,  heavily  jkjI- 
li  itlng  power  plants  and  other  large  indus- 
t  ial  sources. 

There  have  also  been  claims  that  the 
C]  eatlon  of  discretionary  Class  I  areas — areas 
.liltlaUy  designated  aass  I  but  which  the 
si  ates  have  complete  discretion  to  change  to 
C  ass  n — would  "shut  off  development"  in 
tl  loee  and  stirroundlng  areas  because  It  could 


The  assumption  of  the  number  of  areas 
that  woiUd  be  Class  I  and  the  use  of  a  uni- 
form 60  miles  biiffer  zone  groesly  distort  the 
effect  that  Class  I  areas  may  have  on  develop- 
ment nationally  or  In  any  one  state. 

First,  the  Chamber's  assumption  that  all 
national  forests,  monuments,  historic  sites 
and  similar  state  lands  must  be  Class  I  is  in- 
correct. The  House  designates  as  mandatory 
Class  I  only  a  select  number  of  federal  lands 
having  critically  Important  national  environ- 
mental value— fl>eclflcally  large  national 
parks  and  large  national  wUdemess  areas. 
These  areas  have  already  been  set  aside  by 
acts  of  Congress  to  be  protected  forever  for 
future  generations  of  Americans.  The  House 
proposal  designated  no  forests,  monximents, 
historic  sites  or  state  lands  as  mandatory 
Class  I.  The  states  have  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion-making authority  with  the  flexlbUlty  to 
take  into  account  environmental,  health, 
energy  and  other  objectives.  Therefore.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  a  state  would  pre- 
clude Its  own  economic  growth  by  a  massive 
redeelgnatlon  to  Class  I,  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  assumes. 

Second,    uniform    "buffer   zones"   around 
Class  I  areas  cannot  be  assumed,  nor  can  a 
distance  of  60  mllee  be  considered  a  realistic 
assumption.  In  fact,  because  the  Subcom- 
nattee  bill  reqiUres  all  major  new  plants  to 
install  and  iise  "best  avaUable  air  poUution 
control  techncaogy."  all  assumptons  of  large 
buffer  zones  are  totally  in  error.  This  la  dem- 
onstrated dearty  by  the  fact  that  with  max- 
imum  poUution   controls,   even   very   large 
coal-flred  power  plants  could  build  near  a 
Class  I  area — perbi^M  as  close  as  3  to  6  miles. 
The  House  bill  also  prohibits  EPA  from  ever 
resorting   to   imiform   or   automatic   buffer 
zones  as  an  arbitrary  short  cut  to  prevent- 
ing development  In  the  vicinity  of  any  Class 
I  area.  Moreover,  the  use  of  any  umform  buf- 
fer zone  Is  misleading  and  prevents  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  potential  effects  of  Class  I 
designations.  The  factors  determining  wheth- 
er a  plant  could  be  buUt  at  a  particular  site 
are  very  specific  to  that  particular  plant  and 
site.  Such  factors  Include  the  type  and  size 
of  the  plant,  the  degree  of  pollution  control, 
the  type  of  fuel  used,  the  terrain  and  the 
prevailing   weather  conditions  at  the  site. 
Even  if  a  state  were  to  classify  an  area  Class 
I,  it  could  aUow  pollution-free  development 
to  build  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Class  I 
area.  Any  regulated  source  could  buUd  near 
the  Class  I  area  if  it  were  clean  enough  not 
to  violate  the  Class  I  air  quality  standards. 
Smaller,  leas  polluting  plants  surely  could 
build  In  adjacent  areas. 

FlnaUy,  the  selection  of  60  miles  as  typical 
of  the  distance  over  which  a  source  could 
affect  a  Class  I  area,  is  significantly  over- 
estimated. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  cites 
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the  preamble  of  the  KPA  December  8,  l»74 
reguUtlons  as  its  source  of  information.  How- 
evw.  the  preamble  referred  qieelflcaUy  to  a 
1000  mw  ooal-flred  power  plant,  meeting 
minimum  emission  limitation  requireme^ 
that  coiUd  affect  air  quaUty  over  distances 
of  60-100  miles.  No  generalization  to  other 
sources  can  be  made  from  that  estimate  In 
fact,  if  that  same  1000  mw  plant  were  to  use 
low  sulfur  coal  and  fiue  gas  desulfurlzatlon 
the  potential  distance  affected  could  be  as 
Uttle  as  6  nuies  or  less,  not  60-100.  Further- 
more, the  1000  mw  coal-fired  power  plant 
has  the  greatest  volume  of  emissions  among 
au  of  the  major  industrial  plants  regvUated 
Therefore,  the  distance  affected  for  the  other 
major  industrial  sources  generally  would  be 
considerably  less.  Thus,  60  miles  seems  to  be 
a  deliberately  Inflated,  unrealistic,  worst  case 
analysU.  It  Is  certainly  unreasonable  to  use 
,  It  as  a  distance  representing  typical  anticl- 
pated  effects.  And.  as  mentioned  earlier  the 
only  plants  that  would  be  subject  to  permit 
requirements  are  a  select  niunber  of  major 
stau<mary  industrial  polluters— not  aU 
sources  of  growth,  as  imVJed. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

The  House  Subcommittee  proposal  for  pre- 
vention of  significant  deterioration  provides 
for  a  program  in  which  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments (not  the  Federal  EPA)  will  con- 
sider the  multiple  objectives  of  m>nimt«iTig 
air  pollution  increases  in  clean  air  regJoiu 
.  ?  providing  for  stable,  long-term  conuner- 
clal.  Industrial  and  energy  development.  The 
House  bill  rejects  the  arguments  of  no 
growth  pn^onents  and  of  proponents  of  un- 
lUnlted  pollution  in  clean  air  areas,  refusing 
either  to  lock  up  our  clean  air  regions  orto 
allow  the  air  in  those  regions  to  become  as 
dirty  as  In  our  Industrial  cltiee.  This  legisla- 
tion does  not  dictate  a  Federal  reep^  to 
balancing  sometimes  conflicting  goals  Nor 
doee  it  dictate  what  the  statTSid  towi  de- 
clrtons  must  be.  Rather,  it  provides  for  a  fair 
and  open  proceas  in  which  the  state  and  lo- 
ra^govemments  cloeest  to  the  people  will  be 
rree  to  carry  out  the  reasoned  balanclnc  of 
competing  goals  and  needs. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  J.  RHODES 
SPEAKS  ON  SPmrrUAL  ROOTB  OP 
OUR  SYSTEM  OP  GOVERNMENT  AT 
CHICAGO  PRAYER  BREAKPAST 

HON.  HEMYh  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  10,  1975 
Vt.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Representative 
John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  delivered  a 
speech  on  October  29  at  the  Chicago 
prayer  breakfast.  It  asserts,  and  reaf- 
firms the  spiritual  roo^  of  our  system 
of  government.  I  belleile.  In  this  age  of 
materialism.  It  Is  Important  that  our  na- 
tional leadership  remind  the  American 
people  of  the  basic  beliefs,  courage  and 
convictions,  that  founded  our  Nation, 
and  have  guided  us  through  200  years 
as  a  Republic.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  Inspirational  message.  Text  of 
Mr.  Rhodes'  speech  is  as  follows: 

TxxT  OF  Mr.  Rbodxs'  Spkbch 
I  consider  it  a  great  prlvUege  to  be  here 
today  In  the  great  heartland  of  America  to 
Join  with  you  In  reaffirming  our  faith  In 
our  Maker— and  to  rejoice  In  our  brother- 
hood under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

As  we  npir  the  200th  birthday  of  our  nation 
It  is  fitting  to  remind  ourselves  of  some  of 
the  essentials  of  our  heritage. 
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Sever  a  plant  from  its  roots — ^loss  of  the 
fruit  is  inevitable— death  is  certain. 

It  is  important  that  we  examine  the  spir- 
itual roots  which  spawned  this  strongest 
and  greatest  nation  in  history. 

There  are  many  reasons  poUtically— eco- 
nomically, sociaUy,  and  geographically  which 
explain  the  remarkable  birth  and  growth  of 
the  United  States — but  at  the  heart  of  this 
complex  matrix  was  the  Judeo-Cbrlstlan 
faith. 

This  faith  lay  at  the  center  of  aU  that 
motivated  our  forefathers.  It  Is  one  essential 
clue  to  the  uniqueness  of  our  country. 

"Remember"  was  a  big  word  for  Israel, 
The  Old  Testament  scriptures  recorded  for 
this  purpose  the  great  events  In  her  his- 
tory. 

Israel's  worship  —  sacrifices  —  festivals  — 
places — Israel's  calendar  were  designed  to  re- 
caU  the  mighty  acts  of  Ood  In  her  life. 

The  Passover  was  the  "beginning  of 
months"  and  it  recaUed  her  miraculous  lib- 
eration from  bondage. 

We've  come  a  long  way  from  those  days 
when  our  forefathers  In  their  struggles  ac- 
knowledged their  dependence  upon  Ood  and 
expressed  this  dependence  by  cxtlllng  for  a 
day  of  prayer  at  Williamsburg  and  resolving 
a  deadlock  In  the  Continental  Congress  by 
resorting  to  prayer. 

What  better  way  to  celebrate  the  bicenten- 
nial than  humble  and  contrite  recognition 
of  our  dependence  upon  Ood  and  His  provi- 
dence in  the  birth  and  growth  of  our  Nation. 
As  we  remember  our  past — It  behooves  \is  to 
consider  our  present  and  our  futvure. 

Man  Is  a  se<u'cher.  He  climbs  high  moun- 
tains and  goes  to  the  farthest  depths  of  the 
oceans.  He  sends  manned  and  unmanned 
probes  into  outerspace — searching — trying  to 
discover  what  he  Is — and  from  whence  he 
came. 

For  man  has  a  consiunlng  desire  to  learn 
his  own  identity — ^who  he  Is — where  he  has 
been — and  where  he  Is  going.  Although  he 
pursues  his  quests  of  knowledge  In  relative 
objectivity  using  every  bit  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge he  has — ^hls  efforts  are  underglrded  by 
this  subjective  desire  to  know  his  past  and 
his  present  and  perhaps  predict  his  future. 
There  are  those  who  would  quarrel  with 
man's  relentless  search  for  primordial  knowl- 
edge. They  say  he  Is  like  thoae  who  tried  to 
build  the  great  Tower  of  Babel — that  he  is 
defying  the  Deity  In  aearCblng  for  knowledge 
which  the  Deity  could  easUy  impart  If  He 
were  of  a  mind  to  do  so.  PersonaUy — ^I  have 
no  problem  with  man's  searchlngs  and  prob- 
Ings.  They  come  from  an  Inner  conviction 
that  creation  was  systematized  by  One  far 
greater  than  our  Immediate  comprehension — 
but  that  man  was  given  the  power  by  this 
One  at  least  to  probe  the  perimeters  of  these 
truths  through  the  application  of  diligence 
and  their  Ood-glven  faculties.  In  other 
words — the  act  of  searching  for  the  unknown 
Is  In  Itself  an  act  of  faith  in  the  existence— 
the  goodness — and  the  majesty  of  our  Cre- 
ator. 

Oovemments  also  search  for  identity.  Each 
strives  to  prove  Its  own  legitimacy.  In  ancient 
days — kings  and  princes  claimed  to  rule  by 
Divine  Right — and  churches  and  churchmen 
through  the  years  confirmed  this  right.  In 
effect  they  were  saying  that  Ood  the  Cre- 
ator— ^having  the  undoubted  right  to  rule 
over  His  people — had  delegated  this  power  to 
certain  Individuals. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  even  our 
Founding  Fathers — ^though  denying  the  Di- 
vine Right  of  kings — were  careful  to  place 
the  legitimacy  of  the  government  which  they 
were  about  to  form  on  Qod's  mandate.  Con- 
sider these  words: 

"We  hold  these  Truths  to  be  self-evident — 
that  all  Men  are  created  equal — that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights — that  among  these  ai« 
Life — ISbertj — and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness—That to  secure  these  Rights — Oovem- 
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ments  are  Instituted  among  Men — Deriving 
their  Just  Powers  from  the  Consent  of  the 
Governed — " 

Note — however — this  important  departure 
from  accepted  doctrine — that  the  power  to 
govern  went  from  the  Creator — not  to  any 
king  or  prince — but  to  the  people — who  then 
could  delegate  those  powers  to  a  govern- 
ment of  their  choice.  Thus — our  forefathers 
set  forth  the  concept  that  the  Maker — the 
foundation  of  aU  power — delegated  that 
power  flrst  to  the  people — then  by  act  of 
the  people — to  the  government  chosen  by 
them.  That  was  the  true  American  Revolu- 
tion. That  was  the  exciting  thought  which 
sent  the  minds  of  men  soaring — to  cause 
them  to  dream  of  a  life  of  freedom  under 
God. 

Then  note — If  you  wUl — the  Preamble  of 
the  Constitution  In  which  our  people — as  it 
was  asserted  they  could  do — Redelegated  the 
power  given  them  by  the  Creator  to  a  gov- 
ernment— with  these  words: 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States — ^In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union — estab- 
lish Justice — Insure  domestic  Tranquility — 
provide  for  the  common  defense — promote 
the  general  Welfare — and  sectire  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Pos- 
terity— do  ordain  and  establish  titlB  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America." 
So  we  have — as  Mr.  Franklin  said  so 
aptly — "A  Republic  If  we  can  keep  It."  A 
Republic  which  derives  Its  legitimacy  from 
Ood — by  act  of  the  people. 

This  derivation  of  oiur  government  should 
In  Itself— excite  and  demand  the  devotion 
of  all  of  our  people  as  It  did  the  people  of 
the  ISth  century — many  of  whom  never 
saw  America.  Yet  we  now  see  many  of  our 
people  "tiuned  off" — bored — ^by  the  process 
of  government. 

How  can  the  republic  survive  if  only  30 
per  cent  of  the  people  who  are  eligible  to 
vote  in  elections  exercise  that  Ood-glven 
mandate.  After  all — any  republic  Is  only  as 
good  as  the  composite  devotion  of  all  Its 
people  wUl  It  to  be.  How  can  we  expect  to 
go  Into  our  third  centenary  with  any  feeling 
of  permanence  when  we  find  so  much  In  the 
way  of  self-seeking  and  non -Involvement — 
and  so  little  in  the  way  of  honest — sincere 
devotion  to  the  edifice  which  Ood  Himself 
has  mandated. 

Along  with  many  others — ^I  have  searched 
for  some  answer  to  this  question.  My  con- 
clusion Is  simple.  We  can  preach — we  can 
coax — ^we  can  appeal  both  to  emotions  and 
to  Intellect — and  we  can  succeed  to  a  very 
small  degree.  But  In  the  final  analysis — there 
Is  nothing  any  mortal  can  do  to  arouse  In  our 
people  the  desire  for  exceUence — the  fervor 
for  service — and  the  individual  recognition 
of  responslbUlty — except  God  Himself. 

That  la  why  I  delight  in  joining  in  prayer 
with  my  brethren — ^whetlier  It  be  In  this 
room  In  the  great  dty  of  Ohloago— In  my 
home  in  Arlaona— or  in  tlM  White  House 
with  the  President  of  the  United  Statea. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  give  you  the  very  per- 
sonal greetings  ot  the  President.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  yon  never  really  know  a  man 
untU  you  pray  with  Mm.  I  am  pleased  to 
witness  to  the  fact  that  this  Bq>ubllo  eaUb- 
lUhed  under  ttM  mandate  of  God— has  as  Ita 

Chief  Executive  an  boneat — sincere  m».n 

who  walks  humbly  with  bis  Ood. 

As  we  go  forward  into  the  third  oentury 
of  the  ezlatenoe  Of  our  Bepubllo— let  us  re- 
member again  the  words  of  Benjamin  Ftank- 
lin  during  the  hard  days  of  the  C<sistltu- 
tlonal  Cmvention.  It  seemed  many  times 
that  the  Convention  would  break  up  on  the 
rocks  of  pnttlnfM  eeinriliiiw  eiul  pxovln- 
oialism.  One  day  Mr.  nranklln  roae  and — 
in  his  \isual  eloquent  manner — suggeated 
that  each  ssesian  of  the  Convention  should 
begin  with  prayer.  He  said  these  words:  "We 
have  been  assured — Sir — ^In  the  sacred  writ- 
ings that  'except  the  Lord  build  the  house 
they  labor  In  vain  that  buUd  it.'  I  flrmly 
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believe  this;  and  I  also  believe  that  without 
His  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed  In  this 
political  building  no  better  than  the  build- 
ers of  Babei."  From  that  day  forward  there 
was  prayer  at  the  beginlng  of  each  session 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  prog- 
ress was  finally  made.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
the  flnal  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  ready 
for  slgnatiue. 

So  It  must  be  with  us  and  our  Republic. 
If  we  proceed  to  rely  only  upon  our  physical 
and  mental  strength  we  shall  not  succeed. 
We  must  rely— Instead— upon  aU  our  Ood- 
glven  facultle»T-lncluding  our  moral 
strength.  We  must  beeeecb  the  Lord  each 
day  for  the  wisdom  to  use  His  gifts  and  In 
furtherance  of  His  great  design.  Only  through 
Htm  can  we  become  w<Mi>hy  of  the  appella- 
tion "One  Nation — under  God." 

May  I  cloee  with  this  prayer.  "Oh  Ood 

Creator  of  us  aU — help  us  to  know  Thy  will 

and  give  us  the  strength  and  the  wisdom 
to  do  it  as  Tou  would  have  us  to  do.  Help 
us  to  be  conscious  of  our  brotherhood  under 
Tour  fatherhood  and  in  aU  things  to  bdiave 
toward  each  other — both  as  Individuals  #nd 
as  nations — as  brothers  endowed  with  the 
love  of  God.  We  know  we  are  unworthy  of 
these  great  gUts  Tou  have  bestowed  upon 
us — nevertheless— we  pray  Tou  will  help  us 
to  become  more  worthy.  We  ask  this  In 
Christ's  name — ^Amen." 


FOREIGN  DEBT  SETTLEMENTS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or   VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  10.  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  having  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  strong  support  of  the  legts- 
latlon  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  which  would 
require  congressional  approval  for  Any 
settlement  of  a  debt  owed  the  United 
States  by  a  foreign  nation  In  an  amount 
less  than  its  face  value. 

At  the  present  time,  foreign  countries 
owe  this  Nation  approximately  $57  bil- 
lion. If  It  were  possible  to  collect  all  the 
foreign  debts,  the  amount  of  money 
would  almost  equal  our  anticipated  budg- 
et deficit  for  this  fiscal  year.  Yet  at  a 
time  When  we  are  facing  a  huge  deficit, 
our  State  Department  has  been  tjiUng 
actions  to  release  other  nations  from 
huge  amounts  owed  us. 

The  deep  displeasure  over  the  settle- 
ment of  these  debts  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  demonstrated  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  in  the  Senate  last  week  in  favor 
of  Senator  Harht  F.  Btro's  amendment 
to  require  congressional  approval  for 
debt  settlements.  In  addition,  more  than 
100  Members  of  this  body  have  cospon- 
sored  a  similar  measure  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Kemp. 

In  the  past  3  years  alone,  the  State 
Department  has  negotiated  debt  settle- 
ments Which  wiped  out  over  $5  billion 
of  outstanding  foreign  Indebtedness  to 
the  United  States.  The  largest  settle- 
ment, signed  In  1972,  Included  $2.6  bil- 
lion In  claims  arising  fnnn  Russian  lend- 
lease  Indebtedness.  A  second  major  debt 
settlement  was  the  cancellation  of  ap- 
proximately $2.2  billion  of  debt  owed  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment In  rupees. 

Most    recently,    President    Pord    has 
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agreed  to  settie  a  $370  million  claim 

«alnst  the  govezTmient  of  France  for 

1100  xnlllloiL   This  claim  arises  from 

Jhaxl»  De  Oaulle's  1967  ouster  of  NATO 

orces  and  the  amount  received  will  be 

llstributed  among  the  NATO  partnera 

The  problem  of  foreign  indebtedness 

caches  back  almost  60  years  to  World 

Var  L  Twenty  foreign  nations  still  owe 

more  than  $23  billion  in  World  War  I 

(  bHgatlona.  In  addition,  the  oil  rich  coun- 

ries  which  are  now  soaUng  American 

]  letroleum  users  owe  varying  debts  to  this 

'  ountry.  Iran's  is  |1.1  billion;  Saudi  Ara- 

to.  $41  million:  Algeria,  |109  million- 

J  rigeria.  $101  mlUion;  Indonesia,  $11  bD- 

1  l<m;  Venezuela,  $214  million;  and  Ecua- 

<  or.  $114  million. 

In  view  of  the  huge  amounts  still  owed 
1 3  the  United  States  and  the  State  De- 
lartment's  propensity  for  making  ex- 
tremely generous  settlements  of  these 
c  ebts.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
t  >  oversee  approval  of  future  debt  setUe- 
rients.  As  Senator  Btrd  has  said    the 

<  onsUtutlon  delegates  to  the  Congress 
t  le  power  to  appropriate  funds.  Congress 
vhlch  answers  to  the  people,  should 
tierefore  have  final  responsibility  for 
a  jproval  of  debt  settlements  which  con- 
s  itute,  in  effect,  direct  foreign-assistance 

I  would  prefer  an  even  more  compre- 
h  msive  approach  to  this  problem  than  is 
o  fered  by  the  legislation  we  are  discuss- 
li  g  hCTe  today.  Congressman  Kemp  and 
n  any  other  Members  of  the  House  in- 
c.  uding  myself,  are  pressing  the  Treasury 
D'partment  and  the  State  Department 
U  devise  a  plan  to  push  for  payments  on 
Q  e  foreign  debts.  The  American  people 
hiive   demonstrated    a    generosity    un- 
m  itched  in  history  to  extending  flnan- 
cid  assistance  of  aU  kinds  to  nations 
ttroughout    the    world.    However,    our 
cl  izens  have  a  right  to  expect  this  Na- 
u«  n's  loans  to  be  repaid,  particularly  in 
tCBse  difficult  economic   times.  In  my 
Ju  Ijgment,  legislation  to  require  congres- 
fk  nal  approval  of  debt  setUements  is  an 
In;  portant  first  step  toward  obtaining  a 
mj  tre  equitable  return  on  the  vast  sums 
wi  Jch  we  have  loaned  to  so  many  nations 
ar  >und  the  world. 
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In  particular,  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hans  J.  Hvlde  of 
Port  Everglades,  who  served  as  phftirmfln 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Con- 
ference. He  spoke  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  conference  and  I  want  to  take  this 
^portunity  of  placing  his  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD  because  I  feel  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers should  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
them  and  to  profit  from  them : 

Th«  1976  Amdican  Mehchant  Makime  Con- 
»TOttWae.  FOBT  LAUDttDALK,  Pla.,  Octobek  16. 
lv7o 
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AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  yraatKiA 
1 1  THB  H0178E  OF  BKPRESENTATIV^ 

Monday,  November  10,  197$ 
ikr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Bfr.  Speak- 
during  the  recent  Columbus  Day  re- 
It  was  my  great  honor  to  address  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  PropeUer 
of  the  United  States  and  American 
4  .a*P*?!  Marine  Conference  being  held 
Jol4tly  in  Port  Everglades,  Pla.  It  waS 

inl^^  *°  ^^*  *^  opportunity 

oeH  with  so  many  men  and  women 

*  are  playing  vital  roles  In  the  effort 

ng  toward  the  reestabllshment  of 

American  merchant  marine  to  Its 

^'"'  Place  In  the  world.        "  "*  '" 


er, 
cest 
49ti 
Cltb 
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JOi][t 

molt 

to 
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le«  Ing 
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th^?*,,*"**  gentlemen:  the  conference 
theme  this  year.  •American  Maritime  Indus- 
try  8  Role  In  Economic  Security  ■•  i  believe 
has  been  so  well  demonstrated  by  our  panel- 
tots,  we  can  conclude  that  we  have  a  baslcaUy 
.t!^^  Industry,  essential  to  the  national 
and  economic  security  of  our  country  and 
that  we  are  Intensely  dedicated  to  the  con- 

rti?JJ™  '^'^  ""'"^  ''**^«''  progress  of  our  In- 
dustry. However.  I  fear  we  have  been  negU- 
pnt  in  one  respect.  I  fear  we  have  come  to 
ta*e  for  granted  the  perpetual  resurgence  of 
our  basic  economy.  I  don't  believe  we  have 
come  to  recognize  that  the  underlying  motl- 

J™*»f'^°°»^°  ""*='"  "  ^*"  w  I^Utlcal 
r?S?L  ''*  ^^  subject  to  a  great  deal  of 
Change  over  the  past  decade.  I  have  very  re- 
cently returned  from  a  tour  of  some  of  the 
Old  European  democracies.  It  was  a  frlehten- 

i^ti'^u^^^"''*  '"******'  And  there  Is  L  un- 
mistakable similarity  in  their  pattern  and 

ttoetSi'°"'^***'y  ^"  "'  **"^  behtad  tS^2 
Over  the  years  the  super  aggressive  and 
dedicated  socialists,  supported!?^*  num 
bers  of  voters   who  hoped  to  get  a  larifer 
^  Of  the  pie.  have  c?«ted  4lfare  stetS 

t  ciana.  Incentive  to  non-extotent  and  mo- 
ductive  capacity  to  at  its  lowest  ever  So 
many  ot  their  clttoens  are  totallydls<^,!J^fS 

^^^IK^^"^  **'  ^  ^^nrOB  total  gov- 
SSS^2I«*^J.*!:  °^J^^  "^o"  industries  thit 
have  b«n  taxed  to  death  in  order  to  pay  fbr 
aU  the  excessive  welfare  programs.  In  other 
words,  the  welfare  doctor  adSXer^  2ml 

^«  -if^,*"."  "^^  "*•  "doctor  hopefto 
cure  all  Uto  by  doubling  the  dose  ^the 
same  medicine.  As  murt  be  expectwl  under 
ctosumetances  of  deteriorating  *pr,>ductm^ 
aU^«»  including  food,  clothing  and  oSS 

v^  tS^  ^*  f^*  remember  that  onlyi? 
I^tia^v  ,SJ**  European  prices  were  Lb- 
J^i^^^J**^**"  °""-  Not  only  have  waees 
faued  to  keep  pace  with  cost  increases  w 
^^^^'^  **»tton  has  further  n^S^  ?he 
-li*"^  m»n-8  net  take  home  pay.  AnTextrf 

SloS  "^l  '^-^^  by^ac^ferS 
m^iS  ;,^  bureaucracy  that  has  mush- 
roomed under  these  circumstances  and  the 

^tVf.^°„'  *"^*^°''  '"^^^  •^<»  power  to  Te 
S  Sehev«^  '^'^*',"'"*  "^  experienced  to 
oe  believed.  In  England,  for  examnle    the 

l^ut^^Tof"^  "''^*'°''  the^Sg^o! 
aoout  «%  of  the  gross  national  product 

rac^  to"?.™,!?^^  **'•'"  European  democ- 
racies to  harshly  we  must  In  all  falmeas 
remember  that  their  crtote  to  tl«  reVuU  ^ 
experimentation  In  new  and  untrMLmL^^ 
and  poUtlca:  theories.  We.  here  to^e^^ 
do  not  have  that  excuse!  In^  W^LS  ^ 
rtop  and  analyze  the  problem  wTio  tak^ 
corrective  measures  would  be  .^og^us  to 
TJL^  °'?"^*  ^^^  *Wch  we  wo"?c^rge 

wrecxea  an  older  and  more  exoerlenrMi 
iTSl^ioti^T^^  prof^r^SS 
ly  analyzed  the  underUylng  causes  of  the 
predicament  in  a  speech  in  Oslo  thto  Septem! 
ber.  He  finds  that  the  htetorlcal  rlvalr^^"t 


H.  ./!?'!?*  between  capital  and  labor  has 
divided  the  power  which  these  two  forces 
could  have  and  should  have  had  In  a  demo- 
cratic society;  that  these  two  productive 
forces  have  the  most  to  lose  In  an  economic 
^;5rr*?w  ""i?  *^**  ^^^^  dlvteion  has  per- 
mitted the  strangulation  by  government  of 
free  enterprise  through  taxation  to  the  point 
of  confiscation  and  by  bureaucratic  power 
have  succeeded  in  transferring  major  busi- 
ness decision-making  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. Professor  Qundersen  finds  that  in  his 
«>untry,  as  a  result  total  national  Income 
Which  was  previously  divided  based  on  eco- 
nomic contribution  and  production  to  now  In 
ever  Increasing  measure  distributed  In  ac- 
cordance with  politically  defined  requlre- 
^fn^;«^°^!r''  "**  professor  proposes  a 
solution  to  the  dilemma:  Industry,  that  to 
capital  and  labor,  must  unite  to  ^ke  Its 

1211^^^^  "'*'  ^*"  ^o*«*  «>"^t  ^  a  democ- 
racy. I  believe  Professor  Gundersen's  findluKs 
are  equaUy  correct  and  applicable  to  our 
own  country.  The  sentiment*  of  your  confer- 

Ta^^r^^^^  "*  ^'*"'y  expressed  In  the 
dedication  of  our  concluding  panel  this 
morning,  "advancing  the  labor-management 
partnership."  I  believe  that  we^u^hwd 
the  warning  slgnato  that  come  through  so 

»^^^,  °T  ^J'  *^"  ^^^^y  ^«»  ourselves  In 
a  slmllM-ly  desperate  situation.  We  too  will 

J^eVbSr^*°  ^*"  *"**  °°^^  ""^  P**"**  ^°' 

n^\  ^^o'f.  •^•^^  ^°'^'  °"*  °'  *^«  w"der- 
neM.  a  nation  was  created  that  so  rapidly 
be«jme  the  leading  nation  of  the  free  wS 
I>^ng  a  period  of  moral  dtollluslonment 
and  economic  stagnation  In  Evu-ope.  the  USA 
'^^J°rT'^-  ^*  "^"^  «»«  re'llns  why^ 
-^i'l''  i  opportunity  with  Incentive  and 
reward  in  direct  proportion  to  contribution 

^M^.i?°^.,^^°  "^8^*  ^»^«  preferred  to  be 
cuddled  and  supported  had  to  contribute  be- 
cause there  was  no  choice.  The  results-  A 
free  enterprise  capitalistic  soctety.  And  be- 
cause It  offered  the  opportunity.  It  created  in 
an  unprecedented  short  space  of  time,  the 

SX^J"'^..'^'''"*"'^  «><*ety  and  the 
hlghert  standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  How  can  you  fault  the  basics  of  such 
a  system?  Let's  Just  remember  that  If  we 
want  to  continue  its  success  and  retain 
Its  vltauty  that  we  must  subject  it  to^n^ 
tlnuous  critical  revtew.  update  and  imprwe- 
mente^ Above  all.  It  must  continue  to  offer  the 
opportunity  to  aU.  Last  but  not  least,  to 
make  it  a  practical  working  system,  we  must 

^m*!  ?>",«»»*  »t«  gears  mesh  with  our 
pKjlltlcal  system. 

«*^?'V*'®  '5.**  ■  recognition  by  both  parties 
or  their  mutuality  of  Interests  resulting  in 
f  ^\  economic  partnership  of  capital  and 
labor  to  be  the  first  and  most  essential  goal 
to  be  reached.  After  aU.  what  to  capital  other 
than  accumulated  labor.  Increased  or  de- 
creased as  a  result  of  risk  taking.  It  to  mv 
personal  opinion  that  the  profit  sharing  sys- 
tem outimed  thto  morning  by  Mr.  MitSer 
offers  the  soundest  and  most  practical  ap- 
proach to  this  goal.  «-""»!  ap 

h.^Hhw^'*  U^*.  *°  reiterate:  Without  a 
Jil^  ^JL"""***"""'  °°  industry  can  prosper. 
If  It  survives  at  all.  Therefore.  I  reco^nmend 

J^onL*  »r"  *^i  y°"  ""'o*®  »o=>e  serious 
thought,  time  and  effort  to  the  general  eco- 
nomic and  social  condition  of  our  country 
Last,  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  c.  Ray  North 
our  national  president,  for  the  hon^  of  thto  ■ 
?h-nt  ~°'«'''«»"  chairmanship.  I  want  to 

for  tLi,  K-?"^"".°°*  committee  members 
for  their  help  in  formulating  our  Droeram 

Wlto^rl!:??'*^*'^'^"'"  *°  "^P"  BakefanTS      " 
Flllatrault  who  were  always  ready  to  helo 

and  without  exception.  100<?'.  cooperative.  My 
sincere  thanks  also  to  Pred  Stevens  whose 
dedication  to  our  Industry,  our  port  and  club 
t?n,^  -  T  *?*^  without  whom  thto  conven- 
tion and  conference  would  not  have  tak*>n 
place  in  Port  Lauderdale.  Last,  but  noti^wt 
my  thanks  to  the  general  convention  chalr- 
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man,  Arth\ir  Erb,  deputy  convention-confer- 
ence chairman  Paul  deMarlano  and  our  local 
president,  Bobert  Santos.  It  to  a  privilege  and 
It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  each 
and  everyone  of  you. 
Than^  you  I 


A  WORSENING  ECONOMIC 
SITUATION 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

or  NKW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10.  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Labor  Department  r^orted  recently  that 
the  wholesale  prices  of  our  Nation  rose 
1.8  percent  in  October,  the  steepest  rise 
in  the  past  year.  And,  to  make  matters 
even  worse,  it  was  reported  that  whole- 
sale prices  of  industrial  commodities,  the 
best  measure  of  basic  inflationary  pres- 
sure, recorded  their  highest  Increase  in 
1  year. 

Our  Nation's  unemployment  rate  rose 
from  8.3  to  8.6  percent  during  October, 
and  the  number  of  Jobless  people  climbed 
back  up  to  more  than  8  million  for  the 
first  time  since  May  of  this  year.  At  least 
another  230,000  people  were  listed  as  out 
of  work  in  October,  with  the  jobless  rate 
for  adult  men  standing  at  7.1  percent, 
for  adult  women  7.8  percent,  for  teen- 
agers 19.9  percent,  and  for  heads  of 
households,  5.9  percent. 

Construction  and  housing  remain  at 
low  levels,  and  several  major  companies 
have  gone  out  of  business  in  recent 
weeks,  notobly  the  huge  W.  T.  Grant 
chain  and  Railway  Express  Co. 

To  me,  these  newest  figures  reveal, 
once  again,  that  despite  the  rhetoric  of 
the  administration,  the  economy  is  not 
back  on  the  road  to  stability,  nor  are  our 
people  off  the  unemployment  payrolls 
and  enjoying  the  prosperity  they  once 
enjoyed  in  the  past.  And,  it  is,  once 
again,  time  to  stop  pretending,  and  be- 
gin a  plan  of  action  to  help  the  thou- 
sands who  are  out  of  work. 

With  inflation  rising  and  imemploy- 
ment  growing,  our  situation  Is  rapidly 
reaching  an  Intolerable  stage.  And,  these 
figures  do  not  even  reflect  the  total  pic- 
ture; there  are  at  least  a  million  people 
presently  with  no  work,  those  who  do  not 
register  on  unemployment  totals  because 
they  have  exhausted  their  benefits  or 
have  become  discouraged  in  their  search 
for  employment.  Therefore,  It  Is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  claim  that  we  have  dose 
to  10  million  imemployed  people  in  our 
coimtry,  in  addition  to  those  who  are 
currently  underemployed. 

These  statistics  would  be  startling  by 
themselves,  even  if  we  ignored  the  possi- 
bility of  further  imemplosmient  due  to  the 
financial  crisis  and  the  proposed  layoffs 
by  the  city  of  New  York.  However,  thou- 
sands of  people  in  New  York  are  in  Jeop- 
ardy of  losing  their  jobs.  And,  as  we  all 
know,  a  city  or  local  government  can 
cause  the  unemployment  rate  to  rise  just 
as  well  as  any  private  industry.  In  addi- 
tion, the  loss  of  a  city  job  can  cause  the 
loss  or  reduction  of  buying  power  just  as 
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can  the  loss  of  a  job  with  private  Indus- 
try. For  these  reasons,  the  Inflation  and 
unemployment  figures  released  for  the 
month  of  October  have  increased  signifi- 
cance; they  are  guaranteed  to  soar  when 
the  city  of  New  York  defaults. 

In  light  of  this  situation,  it  is  surely 
the  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
act.  It  is  time  for  the  Government  to  aid 
New  York,  to  help  the  city  keep  its  em- 
ployees on  the  city  payrolls,  for  no  self- 
serving  pronouncement  exuding  opti- 
mism about  the  economy  is  going  to 
change  our  economic  climb  toward  ramp- 
ant unemployment  and  Infiatlon.  The 
Federal  Government  must,  therefore,  be- 
gin by  assuring  financial  guarantees  to 
our  local  govemmente.  And,  it  must  ex- 
tend credit  to  municipalities  to  halt  fur- 
ther erosion  of  the  economy. 

The  flgmres  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  are  ominous.  And,  time  is  short. 
The  Federal  Government  must  act.  And, 
there  is  no  better  time  than  now. 
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CONGRESS  TAKE  NOTE:  POLL  IN- 
DICATES AMERICANS  STRONGLY 
FAVOR  AMENDMENT 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R^RESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10.  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  of  the  leading  newspapers 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  the  Olendale 
News-Press  and  the  Burbank  Daily  Re- 
view, both  in  my  congressional  district, 
recently  conducted  a  readers'  poll  on  the 
question  "Do  you  favor  a  constitutional 
amendment  making  it  compulsory  for 
Congress  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget?" 

Last  January  14.  I  cosponsored  a  bill 
with  18  of  my  colleagues  which 
proposes  an  amendment  doing  just  that 
by  providing  that  appropriations  made 
by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 
ite  revenues. 

I  thought  the  results  of  the  poll  were 
very  interesting  and  pointed  out  the 
great  concerns  of  our  citizens  for  fiscal 
responsibility  in  Government.  They  are 
printed  here  for  the  benefit  of  other 
Members  who  may  be  interested: 

CONGRKSS  TaKZ  NOTK!  PoIX  INDICATES 
AUXBICANB  SntOIf  OLT  Favob  AMmDicBrr 
For  the  past  three  weeks  two  dally  news- 
papers In  thto  area,  the  Glendale  News-Press 
and  The  Burbank  Dally  Review,  have  con- 
ducted a  Readers'  Poll,  asking  the  question 
"Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment 
making  It  compulsory  for  Congress  to  bal- 
ance the  federal  budget?" 

To  help  readers  understand  the  meaning 
of  deficit  spending  and  Its  related  effects 
on  Infiatlon.  taxation  eto..  these  newspapers 
publtohed  a  series  of  articles  in  conjunction 
with  the' Readers'  Poll. 

Men  and  women  at  professional  and  non- 
professional levels,  students,  housewives  and 
many  others  were  Interviewed  and  their 
comments  factually  reported.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  keep  the  issues  simple  and 
clear,  and  to  avoid  partisan  politics. 

Voters  were  provided  with  the  opportunity 
to  comment  If  they  wished,  and  every  com- 
ment, together  with  the  name  and  area  ad- 


dress of  the  voter,  was  published  in  the  news- 
papers; and  In  fact  will  continue  to  be  pub- 
ltohed In  several  Issues  to  come. 

As  Readers'  PoU  coupons  were  returned 
by  mall.  It  was  evident  from  the  beginning 
that  voters  strongly  favored  a  constitutional 
amendment  makmg  it  compulsory  for  Con- 
grees  to  balance  the  federal  budget,  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  consequences. 

Thto  trend  became  so  apparent  that  a  spe- 
cial appeal  was  made  for  "No"  voters,  with 
Uttle  effect.  "Yes"  votes  continued  to  domi- 
nate, and  the  vehemency  of  the  anti-Con- 
gress comments  strengthened. 

At  no  time  was  thto  considered  to  be  a 
professional  poll;  just  two  newspapers  test- 
ing readers'  reaction  to  a  slmpto  question  of 
national  importance.  «* 

But  If  the  voting,  carefully  counted  with 
all  ballots  signed  by  the  votor,  shown  below 
to  any  Indication  of  how  constituents 
throughout  the  country  feel  about  federal 
deficit  q>endlng,  then  Congress  has  a  major 
problem  on  Its  hands. 

The  latest  count,  with  ballots  stUl  coming 
In,  to: 

Those  favoring  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment making  it  compulsory  for  Congress  to 
balance  the  federal  budget. . . . 

"Yes,"  1,100. 

Those  against: 

"No",  30. 

The  breakdown  of  "Yes"  votes  to: 

Olendale  713,  Biubank  387  (men  566, 
woD:ien634). 

The  breakdown  of  "No"  votes  to : 

Olendale  22,  Burbank  8  (men  22,  women 
8). 

It  to  expected  to  be  abto  to  publish  a  final 
Readers'  Poll  result  after  baUots  stop  being 
mailed  In  about  a  week's  time. 

Thto  total  of  1,130  voters  from  Olendale 
and  Burbank  may  be  considered  only  a  smaU 
voice  In  thto  vast  nation  of  ours.  But  If  news- 
papers across  the  country  conduct  a  similar 
poU  and  get  similar  results,  then  maybe  that 
voice  will  no  longer  be  small,  and  Congress 
will  have  to  take  note  I 


THE  HEROIN  PROBLEM 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NZW  JKKSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10.  1975 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  been  particu- 
larly disturbed  by  recent  Drug  Eiiforce- 
ment  Administration  estimates  that  83 
percent  of  the  heroin  seized  in  the  New 
York-Newark  and  Philadelphia  metro- 
politan areas  originated  in  Mexico. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mexico  has 
replaced  Turkey  as  the  major  supplier  of 
heroin,  it  is  imperative  that  high  level 
diplomatic  negotiations  be  undertaken 
Immediately  between  our  Governments  in 
order  to  stem  the  flow  of  Mexican  heroin 
to  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  extent  of 
this  problem.  Congressman  Charles  B. 
Rangel  traveled  to  Mexico  during  the 
recent  Veteran's  Day  recess  and  discussed 
the  problem  with  Mexican  ofiQcials. 

Congressman  Rangel  has  been  con- 
cerned by  the  serious  problem  of  drug 
abuse  over  the  years,  and  he  has  worked 
diligently  to  insure  that  our  Government 
take  appropriate  domestic  and  interna- 
tional measures  to  combat  trafficking  in 
hard  drugs. 
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For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  wish 

>  Insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point  a 

•"■  commentary  which  was  recently 

ica^t  by  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 

ig  Congressman  Rangel's  trip 

'  Mexico. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
vxea  Congressman  Rangel's  trip  re- 
t,  which  emphasizes  the  need  for  ur- 
it  action  by  the  Mexican  Oovemment 
attacking  the  problem: 

OoMKniTABT  CoircBmira  Comcbbss- 
XAM  Baxskl's  Tair  to  Mmco 
By  Stanecm  Booker,  Westlnghouae  Bnad- 

cuttng) 
CoQgreman  Obarlas  Bugal  showed  op 

^«^-f>«P«!ttiig  tbe  growing  of  opium  to 

2^?^  ^^  !?  immual  Journey,  bat  typl- 

( al  or  ttw  ways  that  Oongreaaauui  Buuel  foi. 

<k  the  (Unger,  of  herein.  No^el^oJKS 
M  mm  raaeon  f or  eueh  detenalnattoELaur- 
J*  >bow  that  at  leeet  a  ateS^SSiSS- 

i2!f   ^^   oonununltle^   to  eddlcted   to 

t  mee  in  the  national  »fe«g*-en  bSauaerf 
ttr  terrible  Inre^l.  oTS^i^  to  ^SlS 

-^C^P*"""  Bjmgel  h«  wiged  «!  up. 
I  ompaign  to  oooTlnoe  President  rotH  a^ 

,  ^^^nf^y,^  a™  «ep.  to  deal  with  ^ 
«  n^  of  heroin  in  this  country,  and  tbe 
*ed  for  a  massive  rehabilitation  ^roS«mto 
thousands  of  addicts.  What  tteUw- 

ttta'^SHSTifS-^  liMpectlon  trip  was 
this  r»«r^  heroin  crop  could  be  much 

•rf^S^l^'^tJ;.'^?^  Oovemment 
h  ^^Tl^  Aiieady,  the  Mexican  heroin  has 
«*«an  to  cross  the  border.  During  ttelSSt 
wmths  of  this  yearrso  ieTcSnrofl^ 

r^JLJ"^:^  "*^    Outflanked,   out- 
K  r^!?l^  ™^l»  to  communicate  wtto 

Utti^fSlvf""^^'  P^rtjaps.  aSm  m^^ 

.rr^   to  give   up.   This  is  Simeon 
er  In  Washington.  auusoa 

_  arar  Smcul  arror  Uxssoir  to  Mexico 
ZL^i^^  ra*  BiiacuvMsss  or  VS. 
SSL^SS*^    aovsMomre    Effo«t8    To 

W^.     TH»     ILUCIT     TaSfWC     W     MEXICAN 
"^^WOr   TO   THE    mOTEA    8TAT^ 

(By  Honorable  OaAauts  B.  Bansel) 

My  visit  to  Mexico  provided  me  with  eve- 

At™-,    conflimatlon    of    the    y^^fZi 

7An,,r^,Z    °*"™  popples  throughout  the 

n  Duntem  ranges  at  Southwest  UnUx>   M- 

tiou^«M|MeElc«  OovemmentSr^ur^ 

-f^JSS?'*  •*  y~"'  -"Igned  sevwnU 

«lred  ^dl«.  to  destroy  ^T^um  popS 
In  the  mountainous  areas  of  M^ra 

have  been  unable  to  apprecUbly  de-' 

A^s^\^„^^^  toflux  of  opium  and 
^--to  into  the  United  States.        """"^  "^^ 

n»e    Drug    inforcement    Admlnlstratlca 

t  1SS:^k"^  ""  n.ounSoSf^'i^utt^ 

"'"loo  have  the  potential  of  produc- 

•"o^ttan  n  tonsof  opium.  If  Sni^'e 

2^?^-"**  •''°'*"  "^  the   United 
and  Mexican  governments  which  Is 

knJ^  *^  *°°*'  ^^  ^"^  »°  estimated 
D.  ^t^  ^.^"™  °P"™  '«»  •^POrt  that  te 
S  rSS^SJ***  "••  *""^*  market  and  be- 
a[t«f^r^  successfully  into  tbe  United 
S  SjSt£'  """^P"'"^  ol  addict,  in  our 

«  L"^I**  to  Mexico  on  Thursday  October 
23  rd  and  was  InltlaUy  brief eSH^'i^S^ 
tt  »  United  States  Drug  Enforcement  Agency 
(IKA).  I  was  tcdd  that  DBA  and  the  De- 
pi  rtment  of  State  worked  In  very  close  coop- 
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eratlon  with  the  Mexican  government. 
Through  the  use  of  heUcopters  provided  by 
our  govMimient,  more  than  400  Mexican 
troope  were  recently  sent  Into  the  mountains 
to  destroy  marljTiana  and  opium  fields.  The 
current  approach  Is  to  destroy  them  physical- 
ly, plant  by  plant,  by  means  of  the  soldiers 
taking  heavy  sticks  and  striking  the  stems 
of  tbe  plants.  I  met  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Pedro  Ojeda  Paullada,  and  hla  newly 
M>Polnted  assistant,  Dr.  Alejandro  Gertz,  to 
discuss  the  Mexican  government's  efforts  to 
destroy  the  opliun  poppy  cn^.  Although 
they  expreesed  a  commitment  to  do  what  was 
necessary  to  suppress  the  growth  of  opium, 
It  Is  cleat  that  the  stlck-beathig  technique 
la  no*  feasible  as  a  primary  prevenUve  tech- 
nique because  of  the  large  areas  Involved  and 
the  difficult  nature  of  the  terrain. 

On  Saturday  morning,  October  26th.  a 
heUcopter  took  me  and  DKA  agenta  Into  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Cullacan.  Accon^Muaylng 
us  was  Dr.  Oerts,  the  special  assistant  to  the 
Mexican  Attorney  General,  who  wUl  be  In 
charge  of  the  tntenslfled  campaign  against 
narcotics  which  U  to  begin  In  November  of 
thU  year.  All  parties.  Including  the  Mexican 
nationals,  were  surprised  at  the  number  of 
poppy  fields  we  discovered  under  c\iltlvatlon 
and  actiially  in  bloom. 

They  were  shocked  at  the  significant  In- 
creaae  in  the  potential  yield  of  the  Illicit 
opium  crop.  It  appears  that  no  matter  what 
efforts  are  made  by  the  Mexican  government, 
we  are  going  to  be  In  trouble.  We  are  In 
trouble  because  many  of  these  farmers  are 
around  and  are  willing  to  resist  government 
efforta  to  stop  them  from  growing  opium, 
'niey  do  tiot  consider  the  growing  of  opium 
Ulegal  or  immoral,  and  since  It  is  a  ramn 
crop  for  them,  they  are  wlUlng  to  defend 
their  economic  right  to  grow  It.  In  addition 
the  Mexican  army  is  imdertralned  and  poor- 
ly paid;  with  few  exceptions,  soldiers  must 
feed  themselves  and  their  families  in  areas 
where  they  are  operating.  The  problem  In 
Mexico  goes  far  beyond  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  mUltary.  The  terrain  Is  Impossible,  and 
In  many  cases  the  helicopters  are  not  able 
to  land  soldier)  In  the  area  In  order  to  de- 
stroy the  crops.  In  addition  to  these  obsta- 
cles, the  growing  area  Is  so  broad  that  It  Is 
Impossible  for  any  soldiers  on  foot  to  have 
any  degree  of  success,  even  though  the  At- 
torney General  intends  to  double  the  number 
of  foot  soldiers  assigned  to  opium  eradica- 
tion efforts  In  the  coming  campaign. 

Herbicides  were  mentioned  as  a  way  to 
control  the  crop.  In  my  very  long  conversa- 
tions with  the  Attorney  General.  It  was  not 
clear  whether  or  not  he  Intends  to  use  herbi- 
cides In  the  coming  opium  eradication  cam- 
paign. He  was  only  able  to  say  that  he  was 
testing  herbicides  to  determine  whether  they 
could  be  used  or  If  they  would  bring  per- 
manent damage  to  the  land.  There  U  strong 
poUtlcal  opposition  in  Mexico  to  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  UJ3.  pressure  upon  Mexico  to 
use  herbicides  against  Mexican  farmland. 
The  political  leadership  of  Mexico  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  discuss  publicly  the  use  of  herbi- 
cides at  this  time.  The  Attorney  General 
compared  the  use  of  herbicides  at  one  point 
with  napalm. 

Without  the  use  of  herbicides,  however.  It  u 
my  opinion  that  the  opium  eradication  cam- 
paign will  be  a  complete  failure.  I  am  con- 
vinced from  my  observation  that  the  number 
of  farmers  now  participating  in  lUegal  cul- 
ttvatlon  of  opium  popples  has  mushroomed 
beyond  the  realm  of  control  by  traditional 
methods.  Farmers  never  before  Involved  are 
cultivating  fields  of  this  cash  crop.  Unlike 
Turkey,  each  fanner  can  produce  at  least 
two  crt^s  a  year  because  the  climate  affords 
year  round  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy. 
Bven  the  Mexican  officials  accompanying 
me  were  shocked  at  the  widespread  cultiva- 
tion of  opium  poppy.  Mexican  officials  who 
accompanied  me  on  the  trip  were  amazed  at 
the  number  of  poppy  fields  that  were  In  full 
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blossom  and  were  being  culttvatad  and  proc- 
essed In  areas  expected  to  be  dcratant.  De- 
spite the  cooperative  efforts  at  the  »*T¥lffn 
and  U.8.  governments  It  is  dear  that  under 
the  present  stick  beating  system  employed  by 
the  Mexican  government,  there  Is  aboolntoly 
no  way  that  this  can  deetroy  the  high  yield 
that  Is  expected  from  these  fields  this  year 
and  next  year.  I  dont  want  at  this  point  to  be 
overcrltlcal  of  the  Mexican  Oovemment  since 
their  campaign  is  to  begin  about  November 
1st,  and  I  hope  to  return  to  Mexico  In  early 
November  to  Judge  ita  Implementation,  but 
I  think  we  must  increase  our  pressure  upon 
Mexico  to  step  up  Ite  efforts  and  use  methods 
with  a  greater  chance  of  success  than  the 
present  use  of  sticks  and  soldiers. 

I  caU  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  ocmsider  this  situation  a  crisis  and 
to  immediately  schedule  a  meeting  with  Pres- 
ident Echeverrla  of  Mezioo  to  determine  what 
JoUit  efforta  can  be  made  to  prevent  this 
expected  high  yield  of  Mexican  heroin  from 
reaching  the  United  States.  Our  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
have  been  pubUcIy  silent  about  this  critical 
area.  While  the  State  Department  and  DBA 
are  wcvklng  with  the  appropriate  Mexican 
officials,  they  need  assistance  and  leadership 
Unless  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Invcdves  himself  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
immediately  in  this  problem.  America  Is  go- 
ing to  be  hit  with  an  opium  problem  of 
greater  magnitude  than  r\ny  ever  experienced 
in  our  history. 


UNITED  NATIONS  DRAFT  RESOLU- 
TION   ON   ZIONISM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  10.  1975 

MrPRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  in 
the  Third  Committee— the  Social  Hu- 
manitarian, and  Cultural  Committee— of 
the  UJf.  General  Assembly,  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1975.  declaring  that  Zionism  is  a 
form  of  racism  and  racial  discrimination 
la  deeply  offensive  to  all  who  believe  in 
the  Importance  of  human  rights. 

Racial  discrimination  Is  an  ugly  prac- 
tice that  must  be  ended  wherever  It  ex- 
ists. The  Interest  of  Jews  In  a  homeland 
bears  no  resemblance  to  racism.  Indeed, 
In  our  Nation  U.S.  citizens  of  Jewish 
faith  and  background  have  been  In  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  end  racial  discrim- 
ination In  the  United  States. 

A  determination  such  as  that  of  the 
Third  Committee  with  respect  to  Zion- 
ism raises  a  cloud  of  suspicion  concerning 
every  citizen  of  Jewish  faith  of  every 
State  because  most  Jews  are  sympa- 
thetic toward  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  rise  In  antl-SemltIsm  which  an 
attack  on  Zionism  produces  is  already 
visible  In  several  nations,  a  sickening  and 
tragic  consequence  of  such  Ill-advised 
declarations. 

Many  have  spoken  out  In  opposition  to 
the  Third  Committee's  action.  Two  state- 
ments are  especially  good,  worth  placing 
in  the  Rscosi).  The  first  is  a  position 
paper  from  the  American  Ethical  Union. 
The  other  Is  a  letter  from  Vernon  E. 
Jordan,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  to  the  New  York 
Times  that  was  printed  November  5. 
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1  would  call  your  attention  to  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  the  Ethical  Union's 
statement.  In  It,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  urged  "to  remain  within  the 
United  Nations,  despite  all  provocatlmis 
and  Indignities,  and  to  use  to  the  fullest 
our  diplomatic,  cultural  and  economic 
Infiuence  on  behalf  of  the  often-outnum- 
bered community  of  democratic  nations." 
I  enthusiastically  endorse  that  senti- 
ment. 
The  statements  follow: 

Ameettah  Bthical  UmoN, 
New  York,  N.Y..  October  30, 197S. 
Position  Pafee  vbok  the  Auebican  Ethical 
Union  on  Unzted  Nations  Dbait  Resolu- 
tion ON  ZlOMIBlC 

The  United  Nations  draft  reeolutlon  con- 
demning Zionism,  adopted  by  the  Social,  Hu- 
manitarian and  Cultural  Committee,  and 
now  before  the  Assembly,  seriously  perverto 
the  pxu-poee  of  the  VJH.  and  endangers  peace. 
It  Is  absturd  and  demagogic  for  an  Assembly 
compoeed  predominantly  of  newly  emerging 
states  to  condenm  the  national  asptraticms 
of  a  single  ethnic  or  religious  group.  If  Zion- 
ism Is  racist,  then  the  nationalist  movementa 
of  every  other  emerging  pe<9le  struggling 
for  statehood  must  be  condemned  on  the 
same  princ^le.  On  ita  face  the  resolution  U 
cynical,  and  a  redcless,  one-sided  intrusion 
into  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute. 

The  American  Ethical  Union  luges  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  remain  within 
the  United  Nations,  despite  all  provocations 
and  Indignltlss,  and  to  use  to  the  fullest  oiu- 
diplomatic,  cultural,  and  economic  Influence 
on  behalf  of  the  often-outniunbered  com- 
munity of  democratic  nations. 

In  the  international  community  today,  the 
proper  role  of  the  United  States  is  to  exercise 
world  leadership  as  the  vmcompromislng 
champion  of  moral  and  governmental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  both  Amerlcsm  democracy 
and  the  United  Nations  were  founded.  While 
past  and  present  poUcles  of  our  government 
require  constant  correction,  we  believe  that 
only  the  United  States  and  Ite  sister  democ- 
racies can  provide  the  moral  leadership  nec- 
essary to  prevent  slippage  of  the  world  into 
new  forms  of  barbarism,  disguised  as  "world 
liberation"  "antllmperlalism."  Standing  up 
for  democratic  norms  and  fair-play  in  the 
United  Nations  is  an  essential  step  in  pro- 
viding that  moral  direction. 

[Prom  The  New  York  Times.  Nov.  6,  1976J 
Anti-Seuitism  at  UJ4. 
To  the  Editor: 

As  one  who  has  devoted  his  life's  work  to 
opposing  racism,  I  am  appalled  at  the  gro- 
tesque attempt  to  equate  Zionism  and  racism 
in  the  draft  resolution  to  be  considered  by 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

Zionism  is  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people,  seeking  exactly 
what  other  national  liberation  movementa 
seek:  statehood  and  self-determination.  The 
attack  upon  Zionism  amounte  to  the  gross- 
est form  of  anti-Semitism,  since  it  is  clear 
that  the  term  Zionism  Is  used  by  ite  oppo- 
nente  as  a  code  word  for  Judaism  and  Jews. 
The  fact  that  the  resolution  was  ranuned 
through  by  Arab  states  that  themselves  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination  against  their  own 
minorities — Jews,  Kurds.  Copte  and  others — 
makes  the  current  debate  even  more  obscene. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  peace,  security  and 
Justice  can  be  obtained  lor  all  the  (teoples  of 
the  Middle  East,  including,  both  Israelis  and 
Palestines.  Such  a  resolution  of  the  area's 
problems  can  only  be  retarded  by  the  world- 
wide anti-Semitic  campaign  waged  by  Arab 
states  and  by  the  resultant  weakening  of  the 
U.N.  through  tactics  that  offend  reason. 

Racial  minorities  everywhere,  especially  In 
the  United  States,  and  nations  In  Africa  and 
Asia  that  have  a  stake  In  the  elimination  of 
the  curse  of  racism  should  speak  out  against 
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this  latest  effort  of  racist  anti-Semites  to  de- 
base the  struggle  against  racism. 

Veenon  E.  Jobdan.  Jr.. 
Executive  Director,  National  Urban 
League. 
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FORCED  BUSING  AGITATES  WHITE 
FLIGHT 


HON.  GENE  SNTDER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOinSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10,  1975 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  my  re- 
quest the  Library  of  Congress  has  ob- 
tained a  set  of  figures  from  the  public 
Information  dffice  of/^the  Atlanta,  Ga., 
school  system.  ^> — ^ 

These  figures  show  that  before  court 
ordered  busing,  the  percentage  of  black 
students  In  the  1971-72  school  year  was 
72.2  percent.  They  further  show  that 
after  busing  was  Inaugurated  In  the 
1972-73  school  year,  the  percentage  of 
black  pupils  rose  steadily,  from  77.1  per- 
cent In  that  first  year,  to  86.4  percent  In 
the  current  school  year.  Tet  the  actual 
number  of  blacks  held  steady  through- 
out. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  examples  that 
Indicate  clearly  and  conclusively  that 
court  ordered  busing  to  achieve  some 
judicially  determined  necessary  racial 
balance  in  the  public  schools  Is  absolutely 
coimterproductlve. 

Further  indications  of  this  phenom- 
enon which  seems  to  be  known  to  every- 
one but  our  learned  justices,  are  con- 
tained in  a  September  10,  Chicago  Trib- 
une editorial  entitled,  "Unproductive 
School  Busing,"  and  In  October  30  Wash- 
ington Star  article  on  the  growing  per- 
centage of  blacks  in  the  schools  of  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md. — which  under  Fed- 
eral court  order  has  had  probably  the 
largest  single  busing  undertaking  In  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  three  items  are  In- 
serted below  to  give  added  proof  to  my 
colleagues  that  forced  busing  agitates 
white  filght,  defeating  the  very  purpose 
for  which  the  courts  order  It: 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  ATUNTA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Ing  attendance  areas  for  racial  reasons,  have 
also  fallen  under  the  condemnation  of  Brown 
vs.  Board. 

But  the  courts  have  not  been  content  with 
eiumnatlng  official  school  segregation.  For 
reasons  that  surely  would  have  been,  as  ob- 
scure to  the  writers  of  the  Constitution  as 
they  are  to  an  overwhelmingly  majority  of 
citizens  today,  ooiuta  have  tried  to  make  the 
schools  look  as  if  there  were  no  de  facto 
housing  segregation  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  Issued  orders  so  detaUed  that  the 
one  In  the  Boston  instance  is  104  pages  long. 

Last  year  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  vote 
of  5  to  4,  decided  a  case  mvolvlng  the  Detroit 
schools.  The  majority  held  that  since  there 
was  no  showing  of  discriminatory  policies  on 
the  part  of  Detroit  suburbs,  there  was  no 
basis  for  the  proposal  to  throw  suburbs  and 
central  city  Into  one  school  attendance  area. 
Writing  for  the  majority.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
said  that  to  consolidate  64  historically  dis- 
tinct school  dlstrlcta  into  one  would  create 
difficult  problems.  It  would,  he  said,  make 
the  local  federal  court  "a  de  facto  'legislative 
authority'  to  resolve  these  complex  queetlons 
and  the  'school  superintendent'  for  the  entire 


Year 

White 
students 

Black  studenb 
Number       Percent 

Others 

1971-72  .... 

....      27,688 

72,351 
73,985 
71,786 
72,106 
72,300 

72.2 
77.1 
81.5 
84.5 
86.4 

153 

1972-73 

....     21,683 

338 

1973-74 

1974-75  

....      15,997 
....      12,884 

342 

308 

1975-76 

....      10,987 

368 

Unfeoductive  School  Busing 
Nearly  every  literate  American  knows  what 
Boston  and  Louisville  have  in  conunon  this 
month — mass  busing  of  school  pupils  to  over- 
come racial  segregation.  In  both  cities  the 
bvislng  Is  fiercely  resented  and  resisted.  In 
both,  court  orders  for  extensive  busing  illus- 
trate a  now  clearly  counterproductive  strat- 
egy. 

The  nation  has  accepted  the  finding  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  more  than  20  years  ago 
in  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education,  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  for  government  to  impose 
racial  segregation  on  the  schools.  "SeptJ'ate 
but  equal"  dual  systems  were  separate,  all 
right,  but  never  equal.  More  subtle  and 
sophisticated  devices,  such  as  gerrymander- 


The  Detroit  opinion  does  not  apply  to 
Louisville,  however,  because  the  courta  have 
ruled  that  in  Oreater  LoulsvlUe  botli  the 
suburban  ring  and  the  central  city  have 
been  discriminatory.  Yet  Louisville's  major 
school  desegregation,  in  1956,  was  so  peaoe- 
fva  that  the  event  was  called  "the  quiet 
heard  round  the  world."  A  co-author  of  the 
book  "The  Louisville  Story"  said  that  bigotry, 
tho  present,  was  "viewed  by  tbe  community 
leadership  as  a  evil  to  be  combatted."  It 
would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  LoulsvUle's 
resistance  to  court-ordered  busing  is  caused 
by  simple  race  prejudice. 

In  Boston,  the  current  uproar  Is  the  latest 
chapter  In  a  long  continued  story.  There  has 
been  judicial  determination  that  Boston 
school  authorities  deliberately  maintained 
an  unconstitutionally  segregated  system.  But 
It  is  no  simple  matter  to  produce  a  workable 
substitute  f<Mr  the  Boston  neighborhood 
school.  Last  year,  an  Interim  court-imposed 
plan  projected  a  mix  at  South  Boston  High 
of  1,094  whites  and  368  blacks.  But  attend- 
ance fell  to  425  whites  and  130  blacks.  At 
Roxbury  High,  busing  was  supposed  to  pro- 
duce 535  whites  and  486  blacks.  But  present 
were  40  whites  and  240  blacks. 

James  S.  Coleman,  a  sociologist  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  a  close  student 
of  school  segregation  problems,  has  con- 
cluded that  the  courte  are  "probably  the 
worst  lnstr\unent  of  soctal  policy."  In  view 
of  the  evidence  of  white  flight,  he  has  con- 
cludsd  that  "desegregation  thru  the  courte 
probsbbly  will  have  served  in  the  long  nm  to 
separate  whites  and  blacks  more  severely 
than  before." 

Massive  court-ordered  busing  exacts  a  high 
price,  in  academic  and  social  disruption  as 
weU  as  in  money.  What  of  value  does  it  pro- 
duce? Not  respect  for  Constitutional  prin- 
ciples. Not  diminished  racial  separation. 
Certainly  not  superior  education,  for  either 
whites  or  blacks. 

Covute  should  and  can  restrain  schools  and 
other  government  agencies  from  practicing 
inequitable  racism.  But  it  is  an  extravagant 
futility  for  them  to  try  to  keep  the  schools 
from  reflecting  existing  housing  ];>atterns. 
For  them  to  attempt  it  is  to  sacrifice  much, 
including  the  education  of  vast  numbers  of 
children  and  youths,  to  no  good  purpose. 

Busing  Eted  Anew  As  Moee  Blacks  Tip  P.O. 
School  Balance 

(By  Gloria  Borger) 
Increased  black  enrollment — to  the  point 
where  blacks  now  represent  as  much  as  70 
percent  of  the  student  body  in  a  number  of 
Prtoce  Georges  County  schools — may  bring 
the  question  of  bxising  for  racial  balance  in 
the  county  school  system  back  to  the  courte. 
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A  report  on  bUck-whlte  ratios  In  the  school 
•Tstem  released  today  by  the  school  board's 
pupil  population  division  shows  huge  In- 
creasea  In  black  enrollment  In  communities 
close  to  the  District  line. 

larUer  this  year,  U.S.  DUtrlct  Court  Judge 
Rank  A.  Kaufman — who  handed  down  the 
1973  order  to  the  coimty  to  bus  about  33,000 
students  for  racial  balance  so  that  there 
would  be  "not  leas  than  10  percent  or  more 
than  50  percent  of  black  students  In  any 
school"— closed  Utlgatlcm  with  the  county 
but  reserved  the  right  to  reopen  the  case  If 
there  was  evidence  of  any  return  of  segrega- 
tion. 

Attlioagti  the  county  is  no  longer  working 
under  any  real  guidelines  to  maintain  racial 
balance  in  the  schools.  It  may  have  to  re- 
distribute students  once  again  to  avoid  an- 
other court  battle. 

Last  May,  the  school  board  approved  a  plan 
to  Insure  that  new  schools  were  racially  bal- 
anced, but  the  proposal  did  not  deal  with 
those  schools  which  already  showed  some 
Indication  of  having  lopsided  black-white 
raUoB. 

Antl-buslng  school  board  member  Susan 
V.  isms,  a  likely  candidate  for  the  board 
chairmanship  when  Chester  E.  Whiting  re- 
ilgns  Nov.  30,  said  that  "when  they  talked 
ibout  racial  balancing  in  the  proposal  we 
Irew  up  last  May,  it  didn't  mean  a  blooming 
thing.  The  poUcy  does  not  say  we  will  do  any 
racial  balancing  In  schools  already  in  opera- 
tl(m." 

In  a  letter  to  Supt.  Carl  W.  Hassel  in 
hprtl — which  evidently  prompted  the  school 
Mard's  B£ay  action — school  board  attorney 
Paul  M.  Nussbaum  cautioned  the  board 
that  "some  of  the  public  schools  of  Prlnca 
Georges  County  have  shown  black  popiilatlon 
■atlos  considerably  in  excess  of  previously 
»urt  suggested  and  approved  guidelines  of 

0  to  60  percent- 
He  then  said  that  the  Board  of  Education 

nust  "face  this  subject  and  decide  for  them- 
I  elves  whether  any  or  no  steps  should  be 
aken  at  this  time." 
ITuasbaum  claims,  however,  that  the  board 

1  "imder  no  legal  obligation  to  do  anjrthtng 
I  ^bout  the  ratios."  He  said  that  the  Increased 
1  )lack  enrollment  is  a  result  of  changing  pop- 
1  ilatlon  patterns  and  is  not  caused  by  any 
1  inwUllngness  to"  fully  comply  with  the  1973 
<rder. 

In  March  1970,  19  percent  of  the  student 
;  topulatlon  in  Prince  Georges  was  black.  Last 
;  ear,  the  figure  was  30.8  percent.  This  year, 
i  t  has  risen  to  33  percent. 

Sylvester  J.  Vaughns,  president  of  the 
1  "rlnce  Oeorges  NAACP  who  took  the  county 
1  o  oourt  in  1978,  believes  the  current  Imbal- 
I  nee  can  and  should  be  changed. 

"The  NAACP  Is  giving  serious  constdera- 
1 1on  to  going  back  to  the  courts,"  he  said. 
'  We  will  be  talking  to  our  attorneys  shortly 
t  nd  something  will  be  done." 

Whan  Vaughns  took  the  county  to  court 
^  tth  his  son,  Sylvester  Jr.,  ss  the  lead  pUln- 

<  y   to    1978,    about   2S   out    of    163    Prince 

<  leorges  County  elementary  schools  had  more 
1  !iaa  SO  percent  black  enroUment  and  6  out 
c  r  41  Junior  high  schools  were  more  than  60 
I  sroemt  black. 

Today  some  of  the  same  schools  which  had 
I  Mve  than  40  percent  black  enroUment  at  the 
t  me  of  the  Utlgatlon  now  have  black  en- 
r  >Ilment  above  60  percent. 

Fw  example.  In  HlUcrest  Heights,  the  J. 
C  uttlBOT  Sbugart  Junior  High  School  now 
Im  bla<±  enrollment  of  87.8  percent  and 
C  rean  Valley  Bemantary  School  has  become 
0  i  percent  black. 

Other  schools  pointed  to  In  1978  that  now 
hive  a  majority  of  black  students  include: 
Eurnaby  Manor  Elementary  School  (Oxon 
E  Ul)  86.5  percent:  Glass  Manor  Elementary 
School  (Glass  Manor)  66  percent;  Owens 
B  wd  Ktamentary  School  (Oxon  HUl)  67.8 
p  TOsnt. 

Moat  schools  whose  ratios  have  become 
ti  Ited  are  concentrated  Inside  the  Beltway 
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area,  especially  In  Oxon  Hill  and  Hillcrest 
Heights.  Among  these  schools  are  Hillcrest 
Helghta  Elementary  school.  68.7  percent;  Pan- 
orama Klementanr  68.4  percent;  Forest 
Heights  Elementary,  67.7  percent;  Sandy 
Mount  Elementary,  61.6  percent. 

"The  problem  we  now  have  is  a  combina- 
tion of  busing  and  neighborhood  patterns," 
Mills  said.  "We  have  a  black  and  white  flight 
problem  in  Prince  Georges — the  blacks  are 
coming  in  from  the  District  and  the  whites 
are  leaving  the  suburbs." 

"A  bout  with  the  courts  again  might  leave 
us  In  a  better  poeitlon  to  help  the  schools," 
MlUs  added.  "Maybe  we'll  Just  come  around 
full  circle  and  start  looking  at  the  needs  of 
each  school.  We  Just  can't  go  on  shoving  kids 
around  like  this  and  I  don't  care  who  they 
are." 


HUGHES  CX>MMEND6  OWENS- 
ILLINOIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF   NXW   JZRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPBESBNTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10.  197 S 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  alterna- 
tives to  future  fossil  fuel  energy  supply 
is  an  issue  which  involves  us  all.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  1975,  Owens-Illi- 
nois Outlook.  Owens-niinois  has  come 
up  with  a  sophisticated  solar  mergy  col- 
lector, which  appeared  in  the  August 
1975,  Owens-niinols  Outlook.  Owens- 
nUnois  has  come  up  with  a  sophisticated 
solar  energy  coUector,  which  will  effici- 
ently allow  for  an  innovative  answer  to 
our  energy  needs. 

The  hardware  is  to  be  manufactured  In 
the  Vlneland  Kimble  plant.  The  people 
at  Owens-niinols  are  to  be  commended 
as  they  are  the  forerunners  of  an  impor- 
tant energy  trend.  All  of  my  colleagues 
Interested  in  resolving  our  energy  short- 
age and  related  problens  are  asked  to 
encourage,  and  support  groups  such  as 
Owens-minols,  who  turn  to  new  solu- 
tions for  an  old  and  persistent  problem. 

The  article  foUows: 
NrwTPBuua  Soi.Aa  Ematar  Collbotob  With 
Five   Tncxs    Gbxstb    EmcoNCT    Iirrao- 
oucxD  BT  Ownrs-lLuicois  at  Dcvxloficxmt 

CXKTER 

The  development  and  commercial  Installa- 
tion of  an  advanced  tubular  solar  energy  col- 
lector which  is  two  to  five  times  more  effici- 
ent than  existing  flat-plate  solar  energy  col- 
lecton  was  displayed  recently  at  the  De- 
velopment Center  In  Toledo. 

Called  Sunpak,  the  advanced  evacuated 
tubular  utUizes  highly  sophisticated  glass 
and  solar  technology.  The  system  can  operate 
efficiently  in  a  wide  range  of  temperatures 
and  la  capable  of  driving  existing  heating 
and  cooling  devices  which  presently  use 
fossil  fuels. 

Dr.  John  Woulbroun.  project  manager 
annoimced  that  a  Sunpak  solar  energy  col- 
lector has  been  commercially  Installed  at  the 
Southeastern  California  Gas  Co.,  In  Los 
Angeles,  where  a  600-flquare-foot  array  Is 
being  used  for  cooling  purposes  In  a  project 
In  conjimctlon  with  the  Institute  of  Gas 
Technology. 

Dr.  Woulbroun  said  another  commercial 
Installation  of  a  1,000-square-foot  array  of 
the  Owens-nilnols  collector  Is  to  be  Installed 
next  month  at  the  office  building  of  Smith, 
Hinchman  &  Grylls  Associates.  Inc..  In 
Detroit,  where  It  will  be  used  for  testing  the 
coUector's  capabilities  for  heating  cooling. 
and  hot  water. 
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Owens-minols  has  been  working  on  the 
development  of  a  solar  energy  collector  since 
197a  using  Its  technological  e^tertlse  with 
gUaa. 

■nie  basic  module  of  the  Sunpak  collects 
measures  four  feet  by  eight  feet  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  24  glass  tubes,  each  40  inches 
long.  The  q>eclal  tubes  are  connected  to  a 
manifold  system  and  can  use  water  or  ethyl- 
ene glycol  as  the  heat  transfer  fluid.  The 
system  also  can  be  operated  using  air  for 
heat  tranafw,  with  a  tmnimnir^  of  modifica- 
tions required  tor  the  c^wratlon. 

Dr.  Woulbroun  said  O-I  plana  to  «w*»ii 
demonstration  imlts  during  the  next  two 
years,  such  as  those  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Detroit,  to  provide  field  testing  of  the  Sunpak 
collector. 

"We  see  our  Immediate  markets  as  com- 
mercial buildings  where  heating  and  air 
conditioning  needs  could  be  satisfied  with 
the  Sunpak  collector.  Industrial  applications 
where  large  quantities  of  process  hot  water 
are  needed,  and  eventually  for  low-rise  resi- 
dential use,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Woxilbroun  said  O-I  has  done  extensive 
testing  of  the  coUector,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  also  has  conducted  tests  at  Its  Lewis 
Research  Center  In  Cleveland. 

"These  tests  Indicate  that  our  Sunpak 
collector  is  an  extremely  efficient  collector 
of  energy,  and  our  field  testing  at  a  number 
of  different  sites  throughout  the  country  Is 
aimed  at  confirming  these  preliminary  tests 
with  actual  on-site  use."  Dr.  Woulbroim  ex- 
plained. 

The  O-I  solar  energy  coUector  is  composed 
of  three  different  glass  tubes,  inside  one 
another.  The  outer  tube  is  two  Inches  In 
diameter  and  houses  an  Inner  selectively 
coated  glass  absorber  tube  which  is  her- 
metlcaUy  sealed  to  the  cover  at  one  end.  The 
space  between  these  two  tubes  Is  ptunped 
to  a  high  vacuum  and  permanently  sealed 
to  reduce  heat  loss. 

The  third  tube  Is  the  delivery  tube  Inserted 
inside  the  absorber  tube  to  provide  for  the 
actual  transfer  of  the  heat  from  the  sun's 
rays. 

One  major  advantage  of  the  O-I  coUector 
which  makes  It  more  efficient.  Dr.  Woulbroun 
said,  la  that  the  tubes  are  spaced  in  the 
module,  with  a  reflective  backing  screen.  This 
permits  more  of  the  sim's  rays  to  be  cap- 
tured, either  directly  on  the  tube  or  as  the 
rays  reflect  off  the  backing  screen  onto  the 
tmderside  of  the  coUector  tubes. 

"Installation  of  the  standard  module  is 
very  easy."  Dr.  Woulbroun  said.  "The  com- 
plete system  of  roof  mounts,  lightweight 
manifold  and  the  tubes  can  be  carried  to  the 
Installation  site  by  one  man.  Inserting  the 
tubes  Into  the  manifold  Is  as  easy  as  chane- 
Ing  a  light  bulb,"  he  said. 

Several  modules  can  be  connected,  based 
on  the  total  energy  requirements  of  each 
Installation,  he  said. 

Although  stUI  In  the  experimental  stage. 
Dr.  Woulbroim  said  O-I  hopes  to  make  the 
cost  of  the  Sunpak  collector  directly  com- 
petitive with  fossU  fuels  in  most  areas  of 
the  country  when  high-volume  production 
of  the  collector  Is  reached. 

STSTZK  xrrnjzzs  most  aovamcxd  glass  and 

COATTNOS  TECHNOLOOT 

Sunpak  utilizes  the  most  advanced  glass 
and  coatings  technology  avaUable  today  in 
the  solar  energy  field,  according  to  Bob  San- 
teUl,  O-I  director  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

"Our  Con^Mmy  has  strong  glass  technology. 
We  know  Its  pn^Mrtlee;  we  know  what  can 
be  done  with  It;  and  we  know  its  limita- 
tions," Dr.  SanteUl  said.  "Out  of  thla  sclen- 
tlflc  development  came  SUNPAK.  It  utilizes 
glass  as  Its  principal  component." 

"Oxu-  solar  energy  coUector  has  shown  Its 
merits  In  our  own  tests  and  In  those  con- 
ducted by  NASA.  During  the  next  two  years, 
through  on-site  installatlonB  we  wlU  deter- 
mine bov  affectively  it  works  in  field  use." 
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Collection  of  aoUr  energy  is  an  emerging 
sdenoe.  As  the  oost  of  existing  fuel  con- 
tinues to  Increaw,  scientists  and  anglnaers 
arotmd  the  woild  are  Increasing  their  efforts 
to  find  acceptable  altemattves  to  fossU  fuels, 
he  added. 

An  International  Solar  Energy  Congress 
was  held  July  38  In  Los  Angelea,  and  It  at- 
tracted researchen  Interested  In  this  field 
from  66  nations.  Owsns-IUlnols  mad*  a  major 
presentation  on  its  ooUeetor  at  this  Inter- 
national congress. 

"We  beUevs  the  sun  will  prove  to  be  an 
acceptable  altonattve  to  foesU  fuels.  We 
must  develop  systems  which  can  capture  the 
energy  of  the  sun  and  convert  it  for  use  by 
man— for  heating,  cocdlng.  and  for  Industrial 
appUcatlons  where  large  quantltlas  of  hot 
water  are  required  for  manufacturing  proc- 
eeses,"  Dr.  Hmtt^^'*  said. 

Ihere  are  many  predictions  about  what 
lnQ>aot  solar  energy  may  have  In  the  fut\n«. 
Some  say  that  by  1985.  one  out  of  every  10 
new  homes  will  be  solar  assisted.  Others  pre- 
dict that  early  In  the  next  century,  solar 
energy  systems  wUl  accoimt  for  20  pwrcent 
of  our  energy  which,  at  our  current  growth 
rate,  will  equal  the  total  amount  of  energy 
we  use  today,  he  added. 

"Regardless  of  what  prediction  or  estimate 
you  believe,  there  remains  the  Inqxstant 
need  to  devei<^  some  system  other  than 
those  we  now  have,  aU  of  which  are  depend- 
ent on  fossU  fuels,  of  which  there  Is  a  finite 
supply.  We  beUeve  It  Is  important  to  harness 
the  power  of  the  sun,  and  we  think  our  SUN- 
PAK soiar  energy  collector  does  that,"  he 
explained. 

Q.  Do  you  have  some  Idea  of  the  coet  of 
this  system? 

A.  We  are  offering  these  ooUectors  in  the 
$20  to  $25  a  square  foot  range  during  the 
course  of  this  year.  Next  year  we  plan  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  $16  to  $20  region,  and,  of 
course,  the  coUector  must  reach  approxi- 
mately $10  a  square  foot  In  order  to  be  com- 
petitive with  the  fossU  fuels  at  current  prices 
today 

Q.  When  do  you  think  you  can  get  the 
price  down  to  $10  a  square  foot? 

A.  Assuming  that  we  continue  to  make 
commitments,  I  anticipate  that  this  wUl  take 
about  two  to  three  yeturs. 

Q.  How  much  energy  wUl  you  be  produc- 
ing In  the  new  Detroit  installation? 

A.  I  can  tell  you  in  terms  of  British  Ther- 
mal Units  (BTU's) — each  square  foot  of  col- 
lector wUl  provide  about  1,000  BTU's  per 
sq\iare  foot  per  day  on  an  average  yearly 
basis,  so  if  you  have  1,000-square-feet  you 
are  looking  at  collecting  about  one  mUUon 
BTU's  per  square  foot  per  day.  And  if  It  Is 
difficult  to  relate  as  to  how  much  energy  will 
be  provided  for  that  buUdlng,  to  give  you  a 
typical  example,  that  you  can  relate  to  more 
easUy,  a  1.600-square-foot  dwelling  using  this 
coUeotor  for  heating  hot  water  and  heating 
the  house  would  require  about  200  to  800 
square  feet  of  coUectors,  or  about  one  and 
one-half  times  the  amount  you  use  here 
today. 

Q.  How  many  modules  are  in  this  dlq>Iay 
working  unit? 

A.  Six  modules — each  Is  four  feet  by  eight 
feet. 
Q.  Where  are  these  collectors  produced? 
A.  The  glass  tubes  are  produced  by  our 
Kimble  Division  In  Vlneland,  NJ.,  and  then 
we  subsequently  add  value  to  theee  tubes  by 
putting  on  the  selective  coating  on  the  ab- 
sorber tube  and  we  Join  these  tubes  and  evac- 
uate them  here  at  the  Development  Center. 
Q.  How  much  collector  area  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  residential  home? 

A.  On  the  order  of  200  to  300  square  feet. 
Q.  Is  It  light  enough  to  be  Installed  on  a 
home  roof  by  one  person? 

A.  That's  right.  These  manifolds  weigh  six 
poimds,  and  tubes  weigh  about  three  pounds 
each,  so  that  It  Is  extremely  easy  for  one 
person  to  InstaU  these  very  rapidly. 
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Q.  Do  you  plan  residential  test  installa- 
tions? 

A.  We  have  a  residential  home  that  Is 
going  to  be  outfitted  with  the  coUectors  on 
Tipng  Island  and  the  details  of  that  program 
are  going  to  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

Q.  Is  there  any  partlcxUar  reasan  why  you 
have  no  installation  in  Toledo? 

A.  There  wlU  be  a  site  In  Toledo,  we  are 
Just  leaUy  taking  them  one  at  a  time. 

Q.  .  .  .  probably  because  there  Is  not 
enough  sun? 

A.  WeU,  an  opportunity  to  make  a  good 
point.  Yesterday  was  an  overcast  day  and  the 
insdutlon  or  solar  energy  Impinging  on  theee 
collectors  was  about  40  BTU's  per  square  foot 
versus  perhaps  300  BTU's  today  when  we 
reach  noon,  and  this  coUector  was  operating 
at  120*  Fahrenheit.  And  the  reason  for  that 
is  that  this  coUector  operates  In  a  hazy  or 
cloudy  condition  because  there  is  stlU  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  diffuse  energy  which  is 
picked  up  very  nicely  by  this  coUector,  and. 
I  believe,  this  U  unique  with  O-I's  SUNPAK. 

Q.  When  the  sun  Is  down,  does  the  coUec- 
tor store  the  coUeoted  energy  for  nighttime 
use? 

A.  These  coUectora  liave  to  be  tied  In  with 
a  storage  system,  and,  of  course,  also  with 
existing  heating  equipment.  You  always  sup- 
plement your  energy  needs  with  solar  en- 
ergy— maybe  to  the  tune  of  60  to  80  percent 
because  It  would  be  too  expensive,  or  not 
economical,  to  put  in  enough  coUectors  to 
take  care  of  the  coldest  day  of  the  year 
because  on  the  next  day  you  would  be 
really  wasting  energy  that  could  be  col- 
lected with  the  array. 


COMMONSENSE   URGED   ON 
PANAMA  CANAL  SITUATION 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OT  nXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10,  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Panama 
Canal  issue  will  plague  this  Congress,  tills 
Nation,  and  this  hemisphere  until  we 
move  to  a  negotiated  settlement  which 
guarantees  that  the  canal  remains  open 
but  under  the  supervision  and  leadership 
eventually  of  that  nation  through  which 
it  goes,  not  this  Nation.  Old-fashioned 
coloniaUsm  is  dead  and  the  sooner  we 
realize  it,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

Recently  Richard  Wyrough  of  the 
State  Department  spoke  to  the  Defense 
Orientation  Conference  Association  on 
the  subject  and  his  remarks  merit  the 
consideration  of  all  of  our  citizens.  His 
talk,  given  on  October  3.  follows: 

I  am  plessed  to  be  able  to  talk  with  you 
about  a  subject  that  has  occupied  a  good  bit 
of  my  attention  for  the  last  year  and  a  half — 
namely,  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  the  few  minutes  I  have  I  want  to  try 
to  answer  several  questions. 

First — and,  perhaps,  most  important — why 
do  we  need  a  new  treaty? 

Second,  what  Is  the  status  of  the  negotia- 
tions? 

FlnaUy,  what  of  the  future — will  we  get 
a  treaty? 

What  wUl  happen  to  it  here? 

Can  we  live  without  a  treaty? 

As  background,  we  must  remember  that 
the  1903  Treaty  Is  72  years  old. 

It  is  an  old  treaty  by  today's  standards. 

It  led  to  an  engineering  achievement  which 
hss  served  us  well  and  In  which  we  are 
Justly  proud. 

For  60  years  world  shipping  has  been  served 
efficiently  and  at  low  tolls. 
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Yet,  the  conditions  under  which  the  Canal 
operates  do  not  reflect  the  many  changes  that 
have  occxirred  In  Panama  and  the  world. 

Ours  is  a  different  world  than  when  Teddy 
took  Panama. 

No  nation,  including  ours,  would  accept  a 
treaty  today  which  permits  exercise  of  rights 
as  If  sovereign  on  foreign  land  in  perpetuity. 

Today — In  1976 — we  are  negotiating  be- 
cause we  wanv,  to  protect  our  fundamental 
Interest  In  Panama — a  canal  open  at  reason- 
able tolls  to  U.S.  and  world  ahlpplng. 

We  are  negotUUng  because  Panama's 
satisfaction  with  our  preeence  U  decUnlng, 
and — as  It  decUnes — pur  abUlty  to  adequatey 
(q>erate  and  defend  the  canal  wlU  grow  more 
difficult. 

We  are  negotiating  because  we  have  a 
bipartisan  commitment  that  President  John- 
son made  publicly  11  years  ago. 

We  are  negotiating  because  Latin  America 
has  made  the  canal  problem  a  major 
hemispheric  Issue. 

FinaUy,  we  are  negotiating  because  we 
perceive  an  opportunity  that,  If  lost,  may 
not  emerge  again  on  terms  as  satisfactory 
to  us  as  those  of  the  present  moment. 

And.  we  believe  that  any  breakdown  In 
negotiations  would  Invite  problems  that  can 
be  avoided  with  a  treaty. 

I  have  said  that— over  the  yeara— 
Panama's  level  of  consent  to  our  preeence 
has  persistently  declined. 

It  has  declined  because  Panama  objects 
to  a  number  of  circumstances. 

And,  here,  I  wUl  sum  up  several  Panama- 
nian views. 

I  neither  support  nor  reject  them,  but 
believe  that  we  should  be  aware  of  these 
very  real  perceptions. 

Panama  says  that  the  United  States  occu- 
pies a  10  mUe  strip  across  the  heartland 
of  Panama's  territory,  cutting  the  nation  in 
two.  curbing  the  natviral  growth  of  its  urban 

fLTOftB 

Panama  says  that  the  United  States  rules 
as  sovereign  over  this  piece  of  Panama's 
territory. 

Panama  says  that  we  maintain  a  police 
force,  courts,  and  JaUs  to  enforce  VS.  laws, 
not  only  upon  American  but  also  upon 
Panamanian  citizens. 

Panama  says  that  the  US  Government 
operates  vlrtuaUy  aU  commercial  enterprises 
within  the  Zone,  denying  to  Panama  the 
Jurisdictional  rights  which  would  enable  Its 
private  enterprise  to  compete. 

Panama  says  that  the  United  States  con- 
trols VlrtuaUy  all  of  the  deep-water  facul- 
ties serving  Panama. 

Panama  says  that  the  United  SUtes  holds 
unused,  large  areas  of  land  wlthm  the  Zone. 

Panama  says  that  the  United  States  pays 
Panama  but  $2  mUllon  annually  for  the  Im- 
mensely valusble  rights  It  enjoys  on 
Panamanian  territory. 

Panama  says  that  the  United  States 
operates,  on  Panamanian  territory,  a  full- 
fledged  government  that  has  no  reference  to 
the  Government  of  Panama,  which  Is  Its 
host. 

FlnaUy.  Panama  complains  that  the  exist- 
ing treaty  allows  us  to  do  aU  these  things 
forever. 

Now — unless  a  treaty  can  address  these 
concerns  In  ways  which  Panama  regards  as 
more  equitable — ^we  will  not  have  a  hospita- 
ble environment  nor  a  very  secure  canal. 

Panamanian  frustrations  over  the  situation 
will  not  be  eased  by  further  delay  In  making 
good  the  commitment  we  accepted  In  19«4  to 
negotiate  a  new  treaty  which  would  replace 
the  existing  one. 

In  essence,  then,  the  purpose  of  the  nego- 
tiations is  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  new— 
a  more  modem— relationship  between  the 
two  countries. 

Without  such  a  modernization  it  Is  likely 
that  Panama's  consent  to  our  presence  would 
continue  to  decline. 

And.  whUe  we  could  attempt  to  maintain 
our  present  position,  we  would  have  to  do  so 
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Ui  an  taenatanglj  boctUe  aXtaoathan  ot  oon- 
frantetkn. 

And,  «•  would  do  K>  »MTlTH  In  Tnln/f  th*t 

th«  ouMl--b7  tta  physical  obanusUrtotlca— 
V  a  vulnarabte  and  not  eaaQy  defenBlble 
tramportstlon  link. 

Son*  haw  maintained  that  the  men  m«n- 
tlon  by.tm  oOelals  ot  the  ponbUlty  of  ylo- 
lanoa  over  the  canal  might  help  to  avure 
that  moh  Tiolenoe  occurs. 

I  am  awaze  of  that  sentiment,  but  I  think 
It  would  be  Irrsiponalble  to  remain  sUent  on 
the  poaslblllty  ot  Tiolenoe. 

I  submit  that  we  would  find  It  dUBcuIt  tt 
not  Impossible,  to  keep  the  canal  mnnlnc 
sffldantly  against  aU-out  Panamanlanm- 
posttlon.  ^^ 

Tbm  pcoblem — ^In  my  oplnlcm — win  not 
simply  go  away. 

Attitudes  not  only  In  Panama  but.  more 
Importantly,  in  the  hemisphere  at  large- 
have  changed. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  exercise  eztra- 
terrltorlaUty  on  the  soU  of  another  country. 
In  vtte  of  first  reactions  to  bold  what  we 
have  without  change,  I  beUeve  that  most 
Americans  would  find  such  a  posttlrai  tn- 
creaaln^y  difficult  to  sustain. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  would  have  no 
siq>part  ftom  the  oountrles  of  Latin  America 
and  indeed  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  I«tln  Amerloan  nations  have  made  our 
handling  of  the  Panama  negottetlon  a  teet  of 
9ur  Intentions  In  the  hemlq>h«ra. 

Indeed,  at  the  OA8  General  Assembly  meet- 
\og  last  March,  they  unanimously  reaffirmed 
their  support  of  Panama's  aq>lratlons  for  a 
Mw  and  more  equitable  trei^. 

Since  then.  OAS  Secretary  Oeneral  Orflla 
md  a  number  of  other  prominent  Latin 
JmjrlcM  leaders,  friendly  to  the  United 
Watas.  have  pubUdy  emphasised  the  inmor- 
»nce  which  they  attach  to  a  sucoessfulnso. 
utttm  of  this  problem.  ^^ 

It  is  just  not  reasonable  or  prudent  for  us 
o  epect  that  Panama  or  indeed  our  other 
wlghbors  in  the  hemlq>here  will  wait  much 

We  need  a  treaty. 

A  new  treaty  would  raise  Panama's  con- 
'  ent  to  our  preeence. 

It  would  mean  that  we  could  devote  aU  our 
I  amjfim  in  Panama  to  the  functions  required 
1  nr  the  efficient  operation  of  the  waterway 

Putting  It  simply.  I  believe  our  Interest  In 
1  eeping  the  canal  open  and  operating  for  our 
«  wn  purpoeee  Is  best  served  by  a  partnertiilp 
I  rraagamant  for  a  reasonable  «H<»itlTrnal  na- 
J  lod  of  time.  "'  '^ 

Such  a  new  reUtionshlp  involvee  glvins  uo 
1  Maethlng  of  what  we  now  poaeees. 

We  want  to  keep  the  power  but  shed  the 
1  "sppings. 

J^TM  ezamplee  should  atrva  to  explain  my 

1»t,   we  will  retain   control  over  ft^n^i 

0  MratloDs  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty 

i  LSJ^^*.jr"  ,**"*'''»**•  progresslwly 
K  I  uiese  operations  in  preparation  for  Its  fu- 
V  ire  role. 

Second,  we  will  keep  the  lands  and  facill- 
"*  r^.?"^.?*"**  *°  control  and  defend  the 
°  "SSl^"*  '•*'*™  *b»*  we  can  do  without 
Third,  we  wlU  have  aU  the  defense  rights 

1  B  need,  but  perform  our  defense  tasks  with 
P  wamantan  participation,  and  hav^— thete- 
0  r — a  more  secure  canal. 

In  sum,  then,  we  are  negotutlng  because 
»  »  see  Oils  partnership  as  the  moet  practical 
n  eans  for  protecting  our  interests. 

^P*"**"  «»ntlnuanoe  of  the  sutns  quo  will 
U  Id  to  prolonged  problems— and  poesible 
U  IB  rt  what  we  are  trying  to  preserve— part- 
n  irsblp  promises  a  greater  assurance  <ame- 
ci  SB  in  keeping  the  canal  open,  efficient  and 

SI  IS. 

Our  real  eholoe  is  not  between  the  piestnt 
ti  laty  Md  a  new  treaty— rather  it  is  between 
a  constructive  partnership  and  what  would 
hi  kppen  if  negotiations  should  faU  to  produce 
n  atual  agreement. 

rtralng  to  a  look  at  the  status  of  the 
n  gotutlons.  I  can  say  that  during  the  past 
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23  months  our  negotiations  have  proceeded 
step  by  step  through  three  stages. 

Stage  1  ended  in  Pebruary  1974  when  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  Journeyed  to  Pan- 
am*  to  initial  with  the  Panamanian  Foreign 
Minister  a  set  of  eight  "Prlnclplee." 

We  have  used  these  principles  in  the  In- 
tervening months  as  guidelines  in  working 
toward  a  new  treaty. 

Perhaps  the  Panamanian  Chief  ^f  Oovern- 
ment,  Omar  Torrljoa,  best  characterized  these 
principles  when  he  said  they  constituted  a 
"phlloaophy  of  luderstandlng." 
Their  essence  Is  that: 
Panama  will  grant  the  United  States  the 
rights,  faculties  and  lands  necessary  to  con- 
tinne  operating  and  defending  the  canal-  and 
Tlie  United  Btetes  wiU  return  to  Panama 
Jurisdiction  over  Its  territory,  and  arrange 
for  the  participation  by  Panama  over  time.  In 
the  Canal's  operation  and  defense. 

The  "Principles"  also  say  that  the  next 
treaty  shall  not  be  In  perpetuity  but  rather 
for  a  fixed  period,  that  the  parties  will  pro- 
vide for  any  expansion  of  canal  capacity  in 
Panama  that  may  eventually  be  needed  and 
that  Panama  will  get  a  more  equitable  share 
of  the  benefits  restating  from  the  use  of  Its 
geographic  location. 

Stage  2  involved  the  Identification  of  the 
major  issues  under  each  of  the  eight  orln- 
ciples.  *^ 

The  Identification  of  theee  major  Issues, 
concurred  In  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
provided  the  basis  for  stage  3  and  substan- 
tive discussions. 

This  stage  began  In  Jime  of  1974  and  con- 
tinues. 

For  over  16  months  now  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing—again with  the  helpful  support  of 
the  Department  of  Defense — the  substan- 
tive Issues  assocUted  with  the  Statement  of 
Principles. 

We  have  reached  agreement  In  principle 
with  the  Panamanian  negotiators  on  three 
major  issues. 

Jurisdiction:  Jurisdiction  over  the  Zone 
area  wUl  pass  to  Panama  In  a  transitional 
fashion. 

The  United  States,  however,  wUl  retain  the 
right  to  use  those  areas  necessary  for  the  op- 
eration, maintenance  and  defense  of  the 
canal. 

Oanal  Operation:  During  th»  traatys  Ufe- 
ttme  the  United  Statea  win  hare  the  primary 
reqionslblUty  for  tlw  operation  of  the  canal. 
There  wm  be,  however,  grosrlng  partldpa- 
tloQ  of  Panamanian  '«»*!^«nBls  at  an  levtis  in 
day-to-day  operatlooa  hi  preparation  for 
Panama^  aamimptton  of  re^tonslbntty  for 
canal  operation  at  the  treaty's  termination. 

In  this  regard,  Panamanian  negotiators  un- 
derstand that  tiiare  are  a  great  many  posi- 
tions for  which  training  wlU  be  required  over 
»  long  period  of  tbns,  and  that  the  only  sen- 
sible ooutae  la  tor  their  partle4>«tlon  to  "be- 
gin in  a  modest  way  and  grow  gtaduany." 

Oanal  Defense:  Panama  reoognteea  the  Im- 
pcrtanoe  of  the  canal  to  our  security.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  win  have  primary 
responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  canal 
dming  the  life  of  the  treaty. 

We  win  maintain  land,  air  and  sea  forces 
tn  Panama  and  wm  have  the  necessary  ritf^ts 
for  their  effective  operation. 

At  the  same  time  Panama  wfll  participate 
m  canal  defense  In  aocordanoe  with  Its 
em>abaitles. 

Beyond  these  three  issuee.  several  other 
major  elements  of  a  treaty  etlU  require  reso- 
lutloo. 

They  concern: 

Inoreased  economic  benefits  to  Panama; 

Some  capabnity  to  expand  the  raniLi 
should  we  wish  to  do  so; 

The  sloe  and  loeatlcm  of  the  land/water 
•reas  we  wlU  need  for  control  of  canal  oper- 
ations and  defense:  ^^ 

FbiaUy.  the  extent  of  duraUon  of  the 
treaty  period. 

Toa  see.  then,  that  we  stlU  have  a  way  to 
go. 
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And,  theref<»e,  some  thoughts  might  be 
offered  on  wb«t  ilea  ahead. 

We  are  prooeedlng— as  Ambassador  Bunker 
Ukaa  to  aay^wlth  an  dtilberate  ^eed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  no  fixed  time- 
table. 

And,  since  w»  face  complex  Issues,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  predict  when  a  treaty  might 
be  ready. 

There  are  eome  vehement  Panamanian 
nationalists  who  stand  ready  to  ohaUenge 
any  "surrender"  by  theh:  Oovemmentof 
Panama's  "»»'«""'m  sspiratlons. 

They  argue  that  negotutloa  Is  a  mistake, 
that  time  is  on  Panama's  side  and  ttiat  only 
preesure  wlU  force  the  UUted  Statea  to  re- 
linquish control  of  the  canal. 

Indeed,  in  recent  days,  a  gtmg)  of  radical 
students  demonstrated  not  only  against  our 
Embassy  In  Panama  but  also  against  the  For- 
eign Ministry,  charging  their  government 
with  eelUng  out  to  the  United  States. 

Here  at,  home  I  reoognlae  that  there  are 
some  who  hold  the  view  that  we  should  not 
relinquish  any  rights  acqtdred  under  the 
1903  treaty. 
I  can  undostand  this  point  of  view. 
And  I  reoognlae  Its  i^pMl. 
The  commonest  cocktail  party  question  I 
get  when  someone  learns  what  I  do  is:  Why 
are  we  giving  away  the  canal? 

My  response  that  we  are  not  giving  it  away 
but  trying  to  protect  It  usually  produces 
raised  eyebrows. 

Olearty,  oonslderahle  public  education  is 
needed  If  a  new  treaty  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  bad  politics  domestically. 
We  need  to  overcome  the  idea: 
THat  sovoelgnty  Is  essential  to  our  needs; 
lliat  perpetuity  is  wwentlal  to  defraise; 
And  that  a  new  treaty  somehow  wm  lead 
Inevitably  to  the  canal's  cloaure  v^  loes. 

But,  X  firmly  believe  that  our  most  critical 
problem  at  home  Is  not  fundamental  an- 
t^Mthy  to  a  new  relationship  with  Panama. 
Bather,  It  la  ignorance  of  to/iy  the  new  re- 
Utlonshlp  is  needed  to  protect  our  Interests. 
We  need  a  straightforward  and  productive 
discussion  of  the  issuee  affecting  our  basic 
interests. 

National  Intereet  on  an  issue  of  such  Im- 
port is  not  only  inevitable  but  desirable. 

After  thoughtful  examination  we  hope 
that  we  wm  wnerge  with  a  reasonable  and 
mutuaUy  satisfactory  treaty  which  wm  stand 
on  Its  merits. 

As  Secretary  Kissinger  said  earlier  this 
week  at  a  limchecm  for  eome  Latin  American 
dignitaries  in  New  York:  "I  am  convinced 
that  the  balanced  treaty  that  we  and  Pan- 
amawm  achieve  wm  bo  approved  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  oeo- 
ple." 


KINO    CAUCUS    BREWS    CONGRES- 
SIONAL MOONSHINE  RULES 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  10.  1975 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  amazed  to  learn  today 
that  the  so-called  reform  task  force  of 
the  House  Democratic  Caucus,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion, Study,  and  Review,  is  circulating 
for  comment  a  series  of  proposed  House 
rules  changes,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  prevent  the  American  people  from 
knowing  how  their  Representatives  vote. 
Under  the  proposed  changes,  it  would 
first  be  more  difScult  to  demand  a  re- 
corded vote  both  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
"Proposal  No.  1."  as  It  Is  listed,  would 
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raise  from  one-fifth  of  a  quorum  of  the 
House,  or  44,  to  one-fifth  of  those  ac- 
tually present,  the  number  required  to 
demand  the  "yeas  and  nays."  Proposal 
No.  3  would  increase  from  20  to  35  the 
number  of  Monbers  required  to  demand 
a  recorded  vote  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  The  knockout  combination  for 
openness  and  accountability,  though,  is 
contained  in  proposals  2  and  4.  The  first 
would  reduce  from  20  to  15  the  number 
of  Members  who  could  request  a  "non- 
recorded  teller  vote  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,"  something  we  have  barely 
used  since  we  adopted  the  recorded  vote 
rule  back  in  the  1970  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act.  The  second  would  pro- 
hibit donands  for  a  recorded  teller  vote 
after  a  nonrecorded  teller  vote  had  been 
taken,  though  a  simultaneous  request  for 
a  recorded  vote  would  take  precedence 
over  a  nonrecorded  vote  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ostensible  reasoning 
behind  these  proposed  rale  changes  is 
to  reduce  the  amoimt  of  time  consumed 
in  answering  to  recorded  votes  by  making 
it  more  difficult  to  demand  them  in  the 
fi^t  place.  But  the  effect,  whether  in- 
tended or  not,  will  be  to  conceal  from 
the  American  people  how  their  represent- 
atives stand  on  controversial  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  diould  be 
pointed  out  that  we  went  through  all 
this  last  year  when  the  Rules  Committee 
conducted  hearings  on  a  proposal  to  in- 
crease to  44  Members  the  number  re- 
quired to  demand  a  recorded  vote  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  Our  subcom- 
mittee came  out  with  a  compromise  of 
33,  and  the  full  committee  sent  to  the 
floor  a  further  compnxnise  which  would 
retain  the  present  requirement  of  20, 
except  when  the  Speaker  determined  that 
more  than  200  Members  were  on  tiie 
floor,  at  which  time  it  would  t^e  40 
Members  to  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
That  provision  was  incorporated  in 
House  Resolution  998  which  contained 
several  other  rules  changes.  But  the  20- 
to-40  compromise  was  rejected  by  the  full 
House  by  a  vote  of  252  to  147  on  April  9, 
1974. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  House  senti- 
ment on  the  issue  of  retaining  the 
present  rule  of  20,  the  Democratic  Caucus 
is  now  not  only  surfacing  with  a  rule  of 
30,  but  another  provision  to  resurrect  the 
old  nonrecorded  teller  vote  system  of  fil- 
ing up  the  aisles  with  our  backs  to  the 
press  galleries,  and  using  this  to  block 
any  later  attempts  at  securing  a  recorded 
teller  vote — all  In  the  name  of  saving 
time,  of  course.  I  guess  this  tsrpe  of 
"reform"  is  to  be  expected  from  the  task 
force  that  brought  us  the  notorious 
"committee  reform"  substitute  in  the  last 
Congress  which  did  anything  but  leform 
our  committee  system.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  other  body  is  finally  mov- 
ing on  "government  in  the  sunshine" 
legislation  to  open  up  its  committees,  it 
is  rather  ironic  that  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Caucus — ^King  Caucus — is  in  the 
backroom  brewing  up  this  batch  of  con- 
gressional moonshine  rules.  It  is  espe- 
cially ironic  at  a  time  when  the  caucus 
has  supposedly  opened  its  doors  to  the 
public  that  one  of  its  task  forces  should 
be  working  in  secret  to  draft  House  rules 
to  keep  our  floor  votes  from  the  public. 
Rather  than  secretly  circulating  these 
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congressional  moonshine  rules  sunong 
House  Democrtits.  I  would  challenge  the 
caucus  to  openly  debate  them  in  their 
new  and  open  Democratic  Caucus  pro- 
ceedings and  to  invite  public  comment 
on  them.  I  am  sure  if  you  polled  the 
American  people  and  asked  them  whether 
they  thought  there  should  be  fewer  re- 
corded votes  in  the  House,  they  would 
respond  with  an  overwhelxning  "No."  I 
am  astounded  that  our  Democratic  col- 
lesigues  have  apparently  learned  nothing 
from  the  recent  polls  which  show  public 
confidence  in  the  Congress  at  an  all-time 
low.  The  people  clearly  want  more 
openness  and  accountability  from  the 
Congress,  not  less.  Let  the  King  Caucus 
moonshine  still  be  still. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  proposed  rules 
changes  being  circulated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion, Study  and  Review: 

Democratic  Caucus, 
U.S.  HoTTBK  or  Refbesentattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  7, 1975. 
To:  Members  of  the  Democratic  Caucus. 
Prom:    Neal   Smith,   Chairman,   Democratic 

Caucus    Committee    on    Organization, 

Study  and  Review. 
The  Committee  on  Organization.  Study 
and  Review  has  been  considering  proposals 
by  various  members  which  might  expedite 
the  proceedings  of  the  House.  The  foUowlng 
proposals  are  under  the  most  active  con- 
sideration: 

.1 

Proposal  No.  1:  Amend  Clause  6  of  Rule  1 
of  the  House  Rules  to  provide  that  a  request 
for  a  record  vote  In  the  House  must  be  sup- 
ported by  one-fifth  of  those  present. 
£zpIatMtlon 

Article  I,  Section  5  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  a  demand  for  the  "yeas  and  nays" 
must  be  supported  by  one-fifth  of  "those 
present."  The  House  rules  provide  that  a  de- 
mand for  a  "recorded  vote"  must  be  sup- 
ported by  at  least  one-fifth  "of  a  quorum." 
This  results  In  some  confusion  and  a  differ- 
ent number  is  required  dei>endlng  upon 
whether  the  Member  asks  for  the  "yeas  and 
nays"  or  "a  record  vote."  This  proposed 
change  wovUd  make  the  House  Rule  conform 
to  the  Constitution. 

n 

Proposal  No.  2:  Amend  Rule  XXm  to  pro- 
vide that  15  Members  may  seciuw  a  non- 
recorded  teUer  vote  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Explanation 

At  the  present  time  20  Members  may,  se- 
cure either  a  recorded  vote  or  a  non-recorded 
teller  vote.  In  recent  years  no  one  has  asked 
for  a  non-recorded  teller  vote.  A  non-re- 
corded teller  vote  takes  much  less  time,  and, 
perhaps  making  It  easier  to  secure  a  non- 
recorded  vote  would  encovurage  using  it  in- 
stead of  the  time  consuming  recorded  vote. 
in 

Proposal  No.  3:  Amend  Rule  XXm  to  re- 
quire that  a  demand  for  a  recorded  vote  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  be  supported  by 
35  Members. 

Explanation 

As  previously  stated,  20  Members  may  se- 
cure either  a  recorded  vote  or  a  non-recorded 
teller  vote  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
While  less  than  20  Members  could  secure  a 
non-recorded  teller  vote.  It  should  require 
more  than  20  Members  to  sectire  recorded 
votes.  RecordM  votes  on  frivolous  questions 
have  become  numerous  and  the  evidence  In- 
dicates that  there  are  many  times  more  tAian 
20  but  less  than  35  Members  who  wlU  sup- 
port demands  for  record  votes  on  matters 
of  no  legislative  importance.  Thirty  five  is 
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still  a  smaller  number  than  would  be  re- 
quired in  most  Inst^noes  if  the  action  were 
taken  in  the  House  Instead  of  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

IT 

Proposal  No.  4:  Provide  that  where  a  non- 
recorded  teller  vote  has  been  completed.  It  is 
not  In  order  to  then  request  a  recorded  vote. 
Explanation 

At  the  time  the  original  request  Is  being 
made,  a  request  for  a  recorded  vote  would 
supersede  a  pending  request  for  a  non-re- 
corded teller  vote.  That  is  the  time  when 
Members  shoiUd  malce  the  choice  between 
taking  a  recorded  or  a  non-recorded  teller 
vote.  If  they  may  make  a  request  for  a  re- 
corded vote  after  completing  the  non-re- 
corded teUer  vote,  It  could  result  In  con- 
suming more  time  Instead  of  less  without  any 
legitimate  legislative  function  being  per- 
formed. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee might  determine  the  wishes  of  the 
Members  of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  I  request 
that  you  complete  the  following  and  retiim 
them  to  my  office  within  the  next  day  or  two. 

X 

I  favor  proposal  No.  1. 

I  do  not  favor  proposal  No.  1. 

0<Mnment. 

n 

I  favor  proposal  No.  2. 

I  do  not  favor  proposal  No.  2. 

Comment. 

in 

I  favor  proposal  No.  3. 

I  do  not  favor  proposal  No.  8. 

Comment. 

IV 

I  favor  proposal  No.  4. 

I  do  not  favor  proposal  No.  4. 

Signature. 

Comment. 


STATES  BAN  STEELJAW  TRAP 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirosms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  10.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  States  have  already 
taken  legislative  action  to  discourage  the 
use  of  the  crael  steeUaw  leghold  animal 
trap.  In  llgjit  of  the  November  17  and 
18  hearings  on  H.R.  66,  legislation  I 
Introduced  which  discourages  the  use  of 
the  steeUaw  trap  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
I  would  like  to  provide  for  the  Rxcord  a 
brief  description  of  the  laws  two  States — 
Florida  and  Massachusetts— have  en- 
acted. 

The  use  of  steeljaw  leghold  traps  have 
been  banned  in  Florida  since  1973  due  to 
aggressive  action  by  the  State  game  and 
fresh  water  fish  commission. 

The  commission  concluded  that  while 
the  use  of  steeljaw  traps  is  an  accepted 
means  of  wildlife  harvest  in  America, 
several  European  countries  prohibit  the 
use  of  steeljaw  traps  for  taking  wildlife, 
and  have  been  successful  at  it.  The  com- 
mission action  was  based  on  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Florida  WUdlife  Federa- 
tion urging  the  ban  of  steel  traps  as  an 
inhumane  method  of  wildlife  harvest. 

Legislation  enacted  this  year  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  makes 
it  unlawful  to  use  the  steeljaw  leghold 
trap  anywhere  except  on  private  land, 
or  where  fur-bearing  mammals  are  cap- 
tured in  water  to  insure  that  the  mam- 
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mal  dies  by  drowning  in  a  Tninimal  length 
of  time.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  In- 
sert Into  the  RscoRo  a  copy  of  the 
Massachusetts  law: 

An  »ct  prohibiting  the  lue  of  certain  traps 
or  other  devlcee  for  the  capture  of  fiir- 
bearlng  TT>^TT>»Tiff]n 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
RepreaentoHvea  in  General  Court  a$»emhled, 
and  by  the  OMthcrttv  of  the  tame,  as  foUotu': 

Stcntm  1.  CliApter  131  of  the  Oeneral 
Laws  la  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  after 
aactlon  80  the  following  section: 

Ac.  80A.  No  penon  ahaU  nae,  set,  place  or 
"»>"<•<"  any  steal  Jaw  legbold  tnp  on  land 
for  ttaa  eaptan  of  far-bewlng  m^mmfti,,  ex- 
cept In  or  under  buildings  on  land  owned. 
iMsed  or  nnted  by  hlni.  The  steel  Jaw  leg- 
hold  trap  may  be  used  tor  the  capture  of 
fur-beanng  mammals  In  water  only  if  set  In 
such  a  manner  that  aU  resonable  can  Is 
y»P  to  Insure  that  the  mammB^  (Uoa  |,y 
drowning  in  a  minimum  length  of  time.  No 
oth«  derloe  which  Is  set  in  such  a  manner 
that  It  wm  knowingly  cause  continued  suf- 
fering to  such  a  mammal  caught  therein  or 
njiloh  la  not  designed  to  kill  such  a  mammal 
it  ones  or  take  it  aUve  unhurt  shaU  be  used 
•et,  placed  or  malntalnad  tor  the  captui*  of 
rur-bearlng  mammals;  prorlded.  bowerer, 
tnst  a  person  or  his  dtdy  authorized  agent 
B*y  apply  to  the  director  fcr  a  special  per- 
nlt  to  use  ra^  traps,  other  than  the  steel 
i»w  legbold  trto.  on  property  owned  by  such 
MTson.  l8Buan<^of  such  special  permits  shall 
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Oovemment  representatives,  and  those 
frcmi  the  enyironmental  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  put  forth  our 
best  efforts  to  halt  the  suffering  caused 
to  millions  of  wild  and  domestic  animals 
each  year  by  the  steeljaw  trap.  H.R.  66 
Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  insert  Into  the 
RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  mailed 
to  me  by  a  concerned  citizen  from  New 
Jersey— "A  Prayer  for  Animals,"  by  Al- 
bert Schweitzer. 

Hear  our  humble  prayer,  O  God,  for  our 
friends  the  animals,  especlaUy  for  animals 
who  are  suffering;  for  any  that  ai«  himted 
or  lost  or  deserted  or  frightened  or  hungry 
for  aU  that  must  be  put  to  death.  We  en'. 
treat  for  them  all  Thy  mercy  and  pity,  and 
for  thoee  who  deal  with  them  we  ask  a  heart 
ot  compassion  and  gentle  hands  and  kindly 
words.  Make  us.  ourselves,  to  be  true  friends 
to  animals  and  so  to  share  the  blesstngs  of 
the  merclfva. 
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eluding  section  be  placed  in  the  Rxcoro 
on  the  next  following  day : 

Bt  thx  TncB  It  Ors  to  Phosnix 


DRUO  EPIDEMIC   CAN  AFFECT 
ENTIRE   NATION 


k 


Ibyi 


regulations  adopted 
to  chapter  thirty  A. 
i>tlons  shall  include, 
provisions  relative  to 


legoTemed 
>y  the  director  p 
luch  rules  and 
rat  not  be  limited 
he  following: 

(1)  The  appUeant  or  his  agent  shaU  ap- 
1  Jf  to  the  director  In  writing  and  shan  state 

^.^^•Sf*"  °°  "■  P'^P^rty  an  animal 
noum  which  cannot  reasonably  be  abated 

!LSt  ^  *^.  *'"»*  °^"  **""  «»«•  Pro- 
1  ^™*a  oy  this  section,  not  including  the 

SSP"  **"*  "^^  •»  snlmal  problem  exists 
rhk^  euinot  reasonably  be  abated  by  the 

!?  ^LSTP*  *•**»"  **»»»>  **»<>»  pwAIbtted  by 

Ms  section,  not  Including  the  steel  leghold 

TSi'J^  "Mysuthorlae  for  a  period  not  ex- 

<  BOdlng  ninety  days  the  use,  setting,  piac- 

.  SJ?*,  ^°*  !?•  P«»ce«»"^  'or  obtaining^ 
I  2S!l^"™"'  "  "*  '""^  1°  <*•  n>l~  and 
!5?t2?^  adopted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 

^.^*^  *•  oonqjUed  with. 

Wbdever  violates  any  provision  of  this  sec- 

I  *"•  ^^f*  "^  "^*  '^  regulation  made  under 
t  u  authority  thereof,  shaU  be  punished  by 
s  fine  of  not  lass  than  fifty  nor  more  than 
0  M  hundred  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
t  Bt  BBorethan  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such 
t  ae  and  Imprisonment. 

Sec.  a.  This  act  shaU  take  effect  on  July 

II  -St.  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

ROUSE  XXSOX.UTIOM  SS 

Mr.  Speaker.  HM.  66  does  not  Inter- 
li  re  with  the  use  of  the  steeljaw  leghold 
t  tip  on  private  lands. 

Furthermore,  my  bill  creates  a  seven- 
n  ember  advisory  commission  to  make 
n  commendations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
E  terior  as  to  a  type  of  trap,  or  traps 
w  ilch  should  be  used  which  would  either 
p  UiUessly  capture,  or  instantaneously 
ku  Its  victim.  The  Commission  would 
b(  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
C)uncll  on  Environmental  Quality,  In 
wnsultatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  th° 
Snlthsonlan  Institution.  The  Commis- 
si m  should  consist  of  Interested  parties 
Ir  eluding  but  not  limited  to  trappers' 


[ON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   KKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPBE8SNTATIVES 

Monday.  November  10.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  city 
of  New  York  and  the  community  of  Har- 
lem which  I  represent  has  often  been  re- 
fered  to  as  the  "Drug  Capital  of  the 
World"  and  statistics  which  I  have  pro- 
vided over  the  years  indicate  that  this 
title  Is  no  misnomer.  Over  one-half  of 
the  narcotic  addicts  reside  there  and 
drug  related  crimes  surpass  by  far  those 
of  any  other  city  or  town  in  this  Nation. 
I  have  been  disturbed  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  reports  of 
this  nature  failed  to  generate  the  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  body,  because  the  problem  was 
viewed  by  them  as  essentially  "big  city" 
and  so  long  as  it  was  contained  within 
those  limits  the  city  plagued  with  the 
menace  should  resolve  It.  There  has  now, 
however,  been  a  dramatic  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. While  insensitivities  to  this 
problem  still  remahi,  It  is  no  longer  re- 
stricted to  New  York  City.  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  other  cities  of  similar  size 
that  show  high  Incidences  of  drug  abuse - 
cities  like  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Jack- 
son. Miss.,  now  report  alarming  increases 
as  weU.  The  flow  of  illicit  drugs  into  these 
relatively  small  and  stable  communities 
knows  no  econcMnic  class,  racial  group  or 
residential  area.  It  preys  on  the  young 
and  the  old  and  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
and  Is  becoming  Increasingly  pervasive 
with  each  passing  day.  Martin  Kasin- 
dorf's  article  entitled  "By  the  Time  It 
Gets    to   Phoenix"    discusses   how    the 
Mexican  connection  has  impacted  on  this 
city  to  the  pohit  where  as  both  a  distrib- 
utor and  user  of  Illicit  narcotics  it  is 
no  longer  hisulated  to  the  misery  that 
this  deadly  poison  can  bring.  I  commend 
a  portion  of  the  article  to  my  coUeagues 
at  this  point  and  request  that  the  con- 
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(By  Martin  Kasslndorf) 
PHOEinx,  Am.— On  a  typical  Ill-degree 
Saturday  afternoon  In  August,  a  slim,  rkdi  23- 
year-old  heroin  user  named  CJary  kept  an  ap- 
pointment at  a  dimly  Ut  steakhouse  on  North 
Central  Avenue,  the  main  drag  here.  He  wore 
a  white  crepe  see-through  shirt  and  a  neck- 
lace of  white  puka  sheila  and  chain-smoked 
as  he  discussed  his  five-year  habit.  Gary  lives 
on  the  affluent  North  Side,  where  tall  palms 
nod  over  the  red  tile  roofs  and  swimming 
pools  of  $150,000  Southwestern  archltec- 
txaral  gems.  It  Is  also  "where  the  newer  Anglo 
addicts  hang  out,"  a  research  tecun  from  the 
Drug  Abuse  CouncU,  Inc.,  of  Washington, 
D.C.  recently  informed  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

"I  started  on  heroin  out  of  boredom,  too 
much  money  and  pressure  to  take  over  my 
father's  busineeses,"  Oary  explained  to  me 
without  embarrassment.  "I  could  use  an  ac- 
count my  parents  set  up  for  me  when  I  was 
a  cbUd.  A  couple  of  my  friends  told  them 
about  my  habit,  but  they  kept  demanding 
proof.  One  day  my  mom  finally  had  jwoof. 
She  came  home  and  saw  me  sitting  on  the 
John  In  the  main  bath  with  a  needle  In  my 
arm.  My  blood  had  coagulated.  I  needed  her 
help,  and  she  tied  me  off.  My  parents  started 
supporting  my  habit  for  me.  They  were  afraid 
of  getting  their  name  smeared  all  over  the 
papers.  I  woiUd  tell  them  that  I  needed  $300 
or  $600,  and  my  mom  woiild  lay  an  envelt^e 
with  the  money  beside  the  kitchen  cupboard 
We've  never  talked  It  out.  Sometimes  I've 
been  sick  and  my  mother  has  picked  up  an 
envelope  from  my  connection,  Mexican- 
American  guy  named  Indlo.  In  the  Glendale 
housing  projects.  She's  never  opened  the 
envelope." 

Although  heroin  addiction  Is  still  consid- 
ered   shameful    In    conservative,    predom- 
InanUy   middle-class    Phoenix,    use   of   the 
opUte    Is    Increasing    faster    among    Anglo 
whites  (80  per  cent  of  the  city's  783.000  resi- 
dents) than  among  the  blacks  (only  3.4  per 
cent  of  the  popvUatlon)    and  the  Mexican 
Americans,  who  live  m  the  barrios  of  South 
Phoemx  across  the  Southern  Pacific  tracks. 
An  estimated  8.400  addicts  live  here  (pro- 
portionately about  as  many  as  there  are  In 
Washington,  D.C,  where  the  population  Is 
predominantly  black  and  poor)   and  almost 
half  appear  to  be  the  sun-bronzed  offspring 
of  famUles  In  at  least  average  circumstances. 
Such,   at  least,   are   the  conclxislons  to  be 
drawn  from  the  records  of  Terroe.  a  respected 
street-level     organization     which     operates 
detoxification  programs  and  emergency  am- 
bulances for  overdose  cases,  and  from  In- 
terviews   conducted    at    The    New    Arizona 
PamUy     (known    simply    as    the    Arizona 
Family  before  a  change  in  leadership) .  This  Is 
a  communal  residence  for  persons  trying  to 
kick  the  drug  habit,  where  three  quarters  of 
the  clientele  Is  drawn  from  the  middle  class 
The  average  addict  In  Phoenix  Is  26  years  old 
but  on  one  night  each  week  a  furtive  enfilade 
Of  middle-aged  white  men  and  women  can 
be  seen  leaving  their  late-model  cars  and 
entering    the    Valle    del    Sol    methadone- 
malntenance  center. 

From  Bun  City,  the  retirement  enclave  on 
the  northwest,  to  Mesa,  the  plotis  Mormon 
town  to  the  east.  Phoenix  Is  an  undlsputably 
"nice"  community,  and  Its  experience  Is  a 
convincing  demonstration  that  the  heroin 
problem  In  the  United  States  Is  far  from 
moribund.  Nationally,  a  high  Incidence  In  the 
use  of  smack  to  no  longer  confined  to  the 
inner  cities  of  large  metrop<dltan  centals  In 
the  East,  w*ere  addiction  reached  Its  peak 
between  1969  and  1971.  Now.  such  an  un- 
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likely  place  as  Jackson.  Miss.,  a  dty  of 
164,000,  is  suffering  what  la  described  as  a 
"current  epidemic."  partlcxilarly  "a  n4>idly 
growing  problem  In  the  white  community." 
Such  Is  the  assessment  of  the  recently  dis- 
banded White  House  Special  AoUon  Ofllce  on 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  The  same  study 
foimd  a  "growing  problem"  in  Eugene,  Ore.;  a 
"mlcro-epidemlc"  amung  young  Omaha 
(Neb.)  whites,  and  a  "dramatic  ciurent  In- 
crease in  heroin  Incidence  among  white 
males"  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  A  "ripple 
theory" — that  a  heroin  problem  increases  Mx 
ever-smaller  cities  as  It  peaks  and  declines 
In  larger  ones — is  being  validated,  the 
researchers  concluded. 

Only  two  years  ago.  Federal  officials  were 
talking  optimistically  of  having  turned  the 
corner  in  the  fight  against  heroin.  The  army 
of  Eastern  Jimkles  was  going  through  a  se- 
vere supply  shortage.  The  U.S.  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  guessed  happily  that 
as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  so-called 
French  Connection  heroin  had  been  cut  off. 
It  was  assiuned  that  Turkey's  1971  ban  on 
the  growing  of  opium  peoples,  undertaken  at 
the  prodding  of  the  Nixon  Administration, 
had  severely  restricted  the  traffic  between 
Turkey  and  Marseilles'  Illicit  laboratories. 

Then  came  the  Mexican  Coimectlon.  Crude 
brown  heroin,  made  In  the  city  of  Cullac&n 
from  popples  cultivated  In  the  state  of 
Slnaloa.  began  filling  the  demand — and  cre- 
ating vast  new  markets  In  the  process.  Since 
the  nlneteen-fortles,  Chlcano  barrios  In 
Southwestern  .11 J3.  border  cities  had  been 
having  their  troubles  with  heroin  Imported 
by  tight  little  family  organizations.  Quickly, 
small  organizations  of  Anglos  moved  Into  the 
business  alongside  the  old-timers.  "Mexican 
browm"  accoiuited  for  only  20  percent  of  the 
heroin  seizures  across  the  country  m  1972. 
Now  policemen  find  It  in  70  percent  of  their 
cases  m  both  slum  and  suburban  neighbor- 
hoods throughout  the  UB. 

Customs  and  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration officials  estimate  that,  at  most,  only 
10  percent  of  the  shipments  in  the  new 
Mexican  pipelines  are  Intercepted.  The  drug's 
ready  availability  has  encouraged  new  types 
of  customers  to  try  It.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Robert  L.  DuPont,  former  director  of  the 
President's  Special  Action  Office  and  now 
head  of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department's  National  Institute  for  Drug 
Abuse,  "heroin  used  to  be  an  East  Coast 
problem,  and  thwe  was  a  lot  of  truth  to  the 
saying  that  half  of  all  American  addicts  were 
In  New  York.  This  Is  no  longer  the  case.  The 
fastest-growing  use  of  Intravenous  drugs  has 
been  amodg  suburban  and  honmlnortty 
groups— although  there  Is  still  a  higher  rata 
of  use  among  mlnorltlea  and  the  poor." 

The  new  trends  are  more  observable  In 
Phoenix  than  almost  anywhere  else.  (Ten- 
tative findings  In  1974  by  the  Special  Action 
Office  suggested  that  a  similar  situation  may 
exist  in  San  Diego,  a  city  of  comparable  size.) 
Since  a  car  or  a  smuggler's  cantaloupe  truck 
traveling  on  the  freeway  can  make  It  from 
th«  border  to  the  city  In  three  hours.  Phoenix 
has  become  a  busy  terminal  for  the  Mexican 
Connection.  An  estimated  26  per  cent  of 
this  heroin  (at  least  half  a  ton  passes 
through  the  city  annually)  remains  In 
Phoenix,  where  It  Is  making  striking  social 
Inroads. 

Thomas  Bryant,  a  physician  and  president 
of  the  Drug  Abiise  Council,  says  there  are 
more  heroin  addicts  in  Phoenix  than  he 
would  have  predicted  on  the  basis  of  com- 
parisons with  other  cities  similar  In  size, 
geopolitical  and  socioeconomic  make-\ip — 
places  like  Atlanta,  Denver  and  Seattle. 
"Estimates  of  the  nimiber  of  addicts  In 
Denver  are  3,000  to  4,000  tops,"  he  says. 
"There    are    now    substantial    numbers    of 
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heroin  dependents  in  every  city  over  100,000, 
and  In  city  after  city  you  can  Identify  heroin 
In  the  suburbs.  But  Phoenix  sort  of  stands 
out.  I  don't  like  the  word  'epidemic,'  but 
Phoenix  certainly  has  a  serious  problem — 
a  rapidly  increasing  one.  In  lurge  measure. 
It  is  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  Mexican 
border,  the  high  availability  of  heroin  and 
the    relative    unavailability   of    treatment." 

In  a  study  of  the  city's  ability  to  cope  with 
Its  addiciion  p>roblem,  the  Drug  Abiise  Coun- 
cil's nine-member  research  team  found  that 
publicly  funded  treatment  of  any  kind  was 
available  for  only  649  cases;  of  these,  only 
251  could  be  accommodated  in  methadone 
programs.  (Proportionately,  New  York  City 
offers  eight  times  as  much  help  to  junkies 
wishing  to  kick  the  habit.)  Phoenix's  meager 
treatment  facilities  are  financed  almost  en- 
tirely by  Federal  grants,  with  little  money 
from  the  community. 

Phoenix  is  dominated  by  a  small-town, 
paternalistic  system:  the  nominally  non- 
partisan Charter  Oovemment  group  has  been 
in  power  since  1950,  when  the  city's  100,000 
residents  were  outnumbered  by  the  lizards 
and  saguaro  cacti.  (Senator  Barry  Ooldwater 
got  his  political  start  as  a  Charter  city 
councilman.)  An  oligarchy  of  entrenched 
businessmen  Infiuences  city  and  county 
policies  with  a  frontiersman's  wary  eye  to- 
ward anything  suggesting  welfare.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Phoenix  area  has  been  adding 
60,000  new  residents  every  year.  Most  of  the 
population  is  young — the  median  age  Is  25 — 
and  frequently  bored. 

For  young  pet^Ie,  there  Is  little  to  do  but 
cruise  between  the  hlgb-rlses  and  shopping 
centers  of  North  Central  In  hot  rods  on  week- 
end nights  In  a  scene  straight  out  of  "Amer- 
ican Graffiti,"  or  brave  the  machine-made 
"ocean"'  waves  on  surfboards  at  an  amuse- 
nwnt  park  called  Big  Surf.  Voters  regularly 
turn  down  proposed  bond  Issues  for  parks, 
oonununlty  youth  centers  and  mountain  hik- 
ing trails.  At  only  1 10  a  fix  for  heroin  of  9 
to  16  per  cent  ptirlty  (compared  to  3  or  4 
per  cent  In  Harlem),  smack  Is  only  the  lat- 
est compensat<vy  thrill  for  middle-class 
youths  who.  In  their  time,  have  taken  up  ev- 
ery other  California  fad,  from  LSD  to  am- 
phetamines to  downer  pUls. 

Although  the  city's  conservative  news- 
papers, Ttib  Phoenix  Oazetta  and  Tha  Ari- 
zona Republic,  raise  at  least  as  much  fuss 
about  marijuana  as  they  do  about  heroin, 
thalr  headlines  about  hard  drugs  have  ap- 
peared often,  enough  to  provide  residents 
with  proof  of  heroin's  breakout  from  the 
shanties  of  the  South  Side.  Law -and -order 
Phoenix  Is  listed  by  the  F3  J.  as  having  tha 
third  worst  record  in  the  nation  (after  St. 
Louis  and  Boston,  in  that  order)  for  rates  of 
tha  addicted -related  crimes  of  robbery,  bur- 
glary and  auto  theft.  P<dlca  narcotics  ser- 
geant Manuel  Quififinez  says  unhappily, 
"We're  Just  catching  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

During  his  1973  election  campaign.  Mayor 
Timothy  BaiTow,  41,  fTaaly  admitted  the  ad- 
diction problems  of  his  89-yaar-old  sister, 
Blnda.  She  has  now  been  "dean"  for  more 
than  a  year.  "Pm  proud  of  her."  Mayor  Bar- 
row says.  A  few  months  ago.  Mayor  Albert 
Saledon  of  suburban  Tolleaon,  a  Jovial  insur- 
ance agent  who  coached  Little  League  base- 
ball, was  sentenced  to  10  years  In  Federal 
prison.  He  had  been  arrested  In  a  parking 
lot  near  the  Smuggler's  Inn  restaiirant,  of  all 
places,  while  delivering  nearly  a  pound  of 
Mexican  brown  to  an  underoover  agent. 
Timothy  LaPrade,  20,  son  of  a  county  judge 
and  grandson  of  a  late  chief  justice  of  tBe 
Arizona  Supreme  Court,  died  accidentally  last 
December  after  combining  heroin  and  alco- 
hol. Guy  StlUman,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Naval    Academy    board    of    governors,  j^d 
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former  Democratic  national  committeeman 
from  the  state,  was  grief-stricken  last  year 
when  his  son,  Chris,  was  arrested  on 
smuggimg  charges   (Involving  cocame). 

There  are  plenty  of  well-heeled  people  the 
newspapers  haven't  mentioned.  While  win- 
tering here,  the  20-year-old  daughter  of  a 
top  executive  In  the  aut<Mnoblle  Industry 
went  through  a  cold-tiu'key  "detox"  program 
at  a  discreet  private  hospital  without  much 
success.  She  has  spent  $300,000  on  heroin,  a 
friend  says,  and  has  smashed  up  a  Ferrari,  a 
Maserati  and  a  Jaguar  In  the  process.  "The 
debutante  scene  here  Is  not  exactly  Grosse 
Polnte  or  New  York,^'  the  friend  explains. 
The  son  of  an  Infiuentlal  Episcopalian  priest 
has  been  a  resident  at  The  New  Arizona 
Family  In  the  onion  fields  10  miles  west  of 
town.  U.S.  District  Judge  Carl  A.  Muecke  re- 
ports sadly,  "Both  children  of  a  lawyer  I 
know  became  addicts,  and  one  Is  now  dead 
of  an  overdoee."  A  recent  Phoenix  Gazette 
survey  of  1,000  high -school  students  mdl- 
cated  that  one  In  every  12  seniors  had  used 
heroin,  morphine  or  cocaine.  Teachers  and 
lawyers  have  personal  files  at  Terroe,  where 
many  file  cards  Indicate  Incomes  from  $12,000 
to  $50,000  a  year. 

One  sultry  afternoon  recently,  two  well- 
mannered,  college-age  men  In  sport  shirts 
and  blue  jeans  walked  hesitantly  Into  the 
funky  old  converted  numslon.  Terros  oc- 
cupies a  few  blocks  west  of  North  Central. 
They  wanted  help  in  hauling  a  stricken 
friend  from  their  car.  Three  staff  members- 
Don  Peyton,  a  tall  yoiuig  man  with  long  hair, 
and  two  young  women  paramedics — strained 
to  lift  onto  an  emergency-room  table  a 
strapping  youth  who  was  retching  and 
thrashing. 

"He's  cyanotic,"  one  of  the  women  re- 
marked, noting  the  youth's  bluish  skin,  and 
she  quickly  injected  a  narcotic  syringe  Into 
his  arm.  She  smiled  when  she  saw  the  pupils 
of  the  victim's  eyes  fiutter. 

"Fresh  tracks,"  said  Peyton  after  a  qxilck 
glance  at  the  youth's  right  arm.  A  stretdiar 
was  readied  for  an  ambulanoe  run  to  Mari- 
copa County  Ho^ltal  three  miles  away. 

"How  long  has  he  been  like  this?"  Peyton 
asked  one  of  the  youth's  friends. 

"Since  last  night." 

"Does  he  fix  much?"  askad  Peyton. 

"Not  lately,"  the  friend  aald  quickly  and 
then  amended.  "Well,  he's  bean  fixing  for 
three  or  four  months." 

One  of  the  woman  paramedics  climbed  be- 
hind the  wheel  of  one  of  Terro's  two  blue  and 
white  ambulances,  and  as  Its  siren  screamed 
through  the  heat  eddies  on  the  streets,  Pey- 
ton sat  In  back  with  the  other  paramedic, 
using  a  suction  apparaptus  to  clear  mucus 
from  the  youth's  throat.  At  the  hospital,  tha 
doctors  took  over. 

Terroe  sees  a  lot  worse  among  the  40  over- 
dose calls  Its  ambulances  make  every  mouth. 
Phoenix  has  recorded  a  sharp  rise  In  overdoee 
deaths — from  eight  In  1973  to  30  last  year  to 
33  so  far  this  year — four  In  one  grim  week- 
end. The  high  and  fluctuating  qiiallty  of  the 
Mexican  herom  Is  resp<Mislble — along  with 
the  Ignorance  of  the  victims. 

"The  majority  of  overdoee  victims  are  not 
Junkies."  reports  Terros  executive  Mark 
Scharfmtm.  "They  are  chlppera — experiment- 
ers, fumblers — who  don't  know  the  quality 
or  quantity  of  what  they're  taking.  Heroin  In 
Phoenix  Is  of  a  higher  pttrity  than  In  other 
clUes." 

Called  ehiva  (nanny  goat)  or  earga  (load) 
In  Mexican  slang  borrowed  by  its  Anglo  users, 
the  brown  heroin  In  Phoenix  Is  of  higher 
purity  because  It  haant  traveled  enough  dis- 
tance and  consequently  passed  throvigh  tha 
hands  of  enough  middlemen  to  be  dUuted  to 
any  great  extent  with  the  dental  palnkUler 
procaine,  a  process  that  extends  the  profits. 
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According  to  Vic  FoUack  of  the  Do  It  Now 
Foundation.  anotb«r  prlvate-ald  group, 
"Most  omdoses  tu4>p«i  In  the  mlddle-ctaaa 
areas  of  town.  People  In  the  South  Phoenix 
ghettos  and  barrios  know  better  than  kids  In 
Paradise  Valley  how  the  stxiff  tends  to  yary. 
They  are  more  cautious."  But  neither  the 
death  figures  nor  a  stiff  new  state  law,  man- 
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dating  a  two-year  prison  term  for  a  first  of- 
fender possessing  at  least  $250  worth  of  her- 
oin, has  stopped  the  experimenting. 

Since  It  has  a  higher  proportion  of  middle- 
class  heroin  users  than  most  cities,  Phoenix 
Is  witnessing  an  unusual  variation  In  the  ad- 
diction problem.  Though  the  growing  crime 
rate  may  provide  evidence  that  many  local 
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addicts  must  turn  to  tbaft  to  support  their 
habit,  a  significant  minority  manages  to  do 
so  without  turning  to  street  crime.  Iliese  are 
the  local  users  who  remain  either  "weekend 
chlppers"  or  stay  on  their  jobs  and  support 
an  average-sized  habit  (at  Phoenix's  bargain 
rate  of  $900  to  $380  a  week). 
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INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100   gives  the  reduction   ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100/20  =   5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  ^  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  x  5  ==  5  0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum  resolution  is  between   39.5    and   50  lines  per  millimeter.  -^ 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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SENATE^Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  lift  our  prayer  to 
Thee  aware  of  Thy  goodness  and  Thy 
knowledge  of  our  needs.  When  we  know 
what  we  ought  to  do  give  us  the  will  to 
do  it.  When  we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
give  us  the  humility  to  call  upon  Thee. 
Save  us  from  hotheads  who  would  act 
foolishly  and  from  cold  feet  that  would 
keep  us  from  acting  at  all.  In  our  think- 
ing and  our  speaking  and  our  acting 
make  us  obedient  to  the  promptings  of 
Thy  spirit.  May  we  be  numbered  among 
those  of  whom  it  is  said : 

"Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness:  for  they  shall 
be  filled."— Matthew  5:  6. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  spoke 
these  words.  Amen. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.   Senate, 
President  pho   tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  11,  1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Wendell 
H.  Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.   Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, November  10,  1975,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Eugene  E.  Silver, 
Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  eastern  and  western  districts  of 
Kentucky. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Peter  R.  Taft,  of 
California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General;  and  Milton  L.  Luger,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Assistant  Administrator  of 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Morton  Com  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT    TO    THE    SENATE    BY    MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  KNESSET  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  honor  for  the  Senate  today  to  have 
in  its  Chamber  as  our  guests  a  delegation 
from  the  Knesset  of  the  State  of  Israel 
It  is  my  privilege  at  this  time  to  intro- 
duce the  following  members  of  the  dele- 
gation : 

The  Honorable  Yisrael  Yeshayahu 
Speaker  of  the  Knesset,  the  Honorable 
An  Ankorion,  the  Honorable  Menachem 
Beigin,  the  Honorable  Yitzhak  Ben- 
Aharon,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Chaya 
Grosman-Orkin,  the  Honorable  Josef 
Tamir,  the  Honorable  Zerah  Warhaftig, 
and  the  Honorable  Simcha  Dinitz,  Israeli 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  [Ap- 
plause, Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  take 
a  brief  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  greeting  our 
distinguished  visitors. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object,  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  in  the  welcome 
to  the  distinguished  visitors  from  the 
Knesset,  saying  that  we  welcome  friends 
and  allies.  We  are  pleased  and  delighted 
that  they  are  here. 


RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  AND  ZIONISM 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  73) 
relating  to  the  United  Nations  and  Zionism. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  thf  concurrent 
resolutlan. 

Mr.  HDOH  8COTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  ilk  New  York  the  United  Nations 
aeaerai  Assembly  approved  a  resolution, 
by  a  vote  of  72  to  35,  determining  that 
"Zionism  Is  a  form  of  racism  and  racial 
discrimination."  Quite  precisely,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Dan- 
iel Moynihan,  branded  this  move  an  "in- 
famous act." 

The  concurrent  resolution  now  at  the 
desk  has  four  purposes: 

First,  it  "sharply  condemns"  the 
United  Nations  action  in  that  it  encour- 
ages antl-S«nitism. 

Second,  it  states  the  Congress  opposi- 
tion to  any  U.S.  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  so-called  "Decade  for 
Action  To  Combat  Racism  and  Racial 
Discrimination." 

Third,  it  calls  for  the  United  Nations 
to  reconsider  its  ill-advised  action  on  Uie 
basis  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  purposes 
stated  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

And  fourth,  it  asks  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions to  initiate  hearings  "to  reassess  the 
United  States'  further  participation  in 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly." 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  tolerate  the  contemptuous  ac- 
tions of  a  world  body  determined  to  de- 
stroy other  nations. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  cwiciurent 
resolution. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
minority  leader  for  taking  this  action.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I,  too,  con- 
demn the  action  of  the  United  Nations 
yesterday.  I  believe  that  this  resolution, 
which  calls  upon  Congress  to  reexamine 
the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations,  is  most 
timely.  I  have  the  highest  praise  for  the 
strong  stance  taken  by  Ambassador 
Moynihan  in  presenting  the  position  of 
the  United  States.  I  also  have  the  highest 
praise  for  the  statement  by  Ambassador 
Herzog  of  the  State  of  Israel,  who  pointed 
out  with  such  great  clarity  what  the 
problems  and  implications  are  toward 
worldwide  Semltlsm. 

The  resolution  approved  last  night  In 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions classifying  Zionism  as  a  form  of 
racism  is  a  disgrace  to  every  nation  that 
supported  It,  and  to  the  United  Nations 
itself. 

It  Is  not  the  Jewish  people  of  the  na- 
tion of  Israel  that  will  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  this  unconscionable  and 
morally  bankrupt  act,  but  those  who 
ttimed  a  blind  eye  to  history,  the  Jewish 
faith,  and  to  their  own  interests  as  em- 
bodied in  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  was  begim  with 
the  hope  of  creating  a  community  of 
nations.  The  need  for  that  community 
was  great  in  1945  when  the  charter  was 
signed.  And  it  remains  equally  great 
today. 

But  sadly,  as  yesterday's  vote  demon- 
strates, the  United  Nations  Is  no  longer 
a  community  of  nations.  It  has  fallen  to 
the  point  where  the  most  transparently 


political  and  self-serving  declarations 
can  be  forced  by  the  most  irresponsible  of 
nations  upon  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Those  who  perpetrated  this  outrageous 
resolution  have  subverted  the  resolve 
with  which  the  United  Nations  was 
bom:  "To  practice  tolerance  and  live 
together  in  peace  with  one  another  as 
good  neighbors".  A  catastrophic  blow 
was  dealt  to  that  lofty  ideal  last  night. 
Yesterday,  racism  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  dlsgiistlng  kind  was  spot- 
lighted for  all  the  world  to  see.  It  was 
not  Zionism,  as  much  of  the  Arab  world 
had  hoped,  that  was  exposed  as  a  form 
of  racism.  Instead,  it  v/as  the  blatant 
anti-Semitism  motivating  those  who  had 
previously  failed  in  their  bid  to  oust  the 
nation  of  Israel  from  the  fonmi  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Anti-Semitism  did  not  siu-face  for  the 
first  time  last  night.  It  is  £is  old  as  the 
Jewish  faith,  as  old  as  mankind.  Count- 
less millions  have  suffered  and  died  be- 
cause of  it.  And  out  of  that  needless  and 
senseless  plight  the  ideal  of  Zionism 
rose:  the  fervent  desire  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  have  a  homeland  where  they 
could  live  together  in  peace.  This  most 
recent  attack  on  the  Jewish  people  and 
their  Ideal  of  a  community  at  peace  can 
only  strengthen  and  reaffirm  their 
resolve. 

Those  who  have  tried  to  justify  their 
Irrational  hatred  of  the  Jewish  people 
will  have  to  live  with  the  consequences  of 
their  actions.  For  they  have  violated  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  United  Nations 
to  an  extent  where  that  Institution — that 
hope  for  peace,  cooperation,  and  under- 
standing— cannot  long  survive. 

I  have  long  supported  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  important  role  tliat  this 
Nation  must  play  in  it  If  that  body  Is  to 
survive.  Today,  I  am  no  longer  able  to 
rise  in  defense  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
am  no  longer  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  that  one-time  community  of  nations 
that  h£is  now  fallen  so  far. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  reappraise  Its  position  In 
the  United  Nations  and  its  constituent 
agencies.  The  time  has  come,  too,  for  the 
United  States  to  reappraise  Its  foreign 
aid  programs,  all  of  them,  since  those 
programs  give  substantial  American  as- 
sistance to  the  countries  that,  time  and 
time  again,  oppose  the  United  States  In 
the  United  Nations.  And  the  United  Na- 
tions, set  up  on  democratic  foundations 
and  with  democratic  procedures.  Is  con- 
stantly being  overwhelmed  by  countries 
that  are  neither  democratic  in  scope  oi 
in  philosophy. 

The  first  article  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  states: 

The  pxirpoBe  of  the  United  Nations  Is  to 
achieve  international  cooperation  in  solving 
International  problems  of  an  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural,  or  humanitarian  charter,  and 
In  promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for 
human  rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms 
for  aU  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion. 

It  is  as  eloquent  a  definition  of  peace 
as  I  have  ever  heard.  And  today.  I  re- 
affirm my  faith  in  these  principles,  upon 
which  the  United  Nations  once  stood.  But 
I  question  whether  that  body  Is  working 
toward  the  goal  of  peace,  or  whether  It  Is 


simply  hiding  behind  the  veil  of  peace  to 
promote  the  eelf -serving  ambitions  of  the 
few  at  the  cost  of  many. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  want  strongly  to  commend  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  the  resolution  he  has 
introduced.  It  has  my  very  conscientious 
supix>rt.  I  would  only  add  the  comment 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  change  the  defi- 
nition of  a  word  by  majority  vote.  Zion- 
ism has  never  meant,  nor  does  it  now 
mean,  racism.  Zionism  has  never  had  any 
connection,  nor  does  it  now  have  any 
connection,  with  racism,  the  vote  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Allen. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distingiiished 
Republican  leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  approve  entirely 
of  the  resolution  which  the  Republican 
leader  has  Introduced.  I  was  Interested 
to  hear  him  state  that  the  resolution  pro- 
vided, as  I  understood  it — and  I  hope  he 
win  give  attention  to  my  construction  of 
what  he  has  said — that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate  give  considera- 
tion to  withdrawal  from  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

That  is  very  interesting  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  because  earlier  in 
the  Congress  he  submitted  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  select 
committee  to  consider  our  position  in  the 
United  Nations,  consider  tiie  role  we  are 
playing,  consider  the  fact  that  the  hand 
of  almost  every  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  Is  against  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  and  consider  whether  we 
should  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  believe  this  resolution  hits  along  the 
same  lines  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  consider  whether  we 
should  withdraw  from  the  General  As- 
sembly. I  think  that  It  does  not  go  quite 
as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  like  to  see  It  go,  and  he  feels  that 
a  select  committee  would  be  the  proper 
vehicle  for  considering  this  because  the 
so-called  appropriate  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  have  had  jiu-Isdictlon 
over  this  matter  since  the  Institution  of 
the  United  Nations  and,  apparently,  they 
have  not  felt  this  step  should  be  taken. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  would  like 
to  Inquire  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  look  with  favor 
on  setting  up  a  select  committee  to  go 
into  this  question. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  look  with 
favor  on  the  setting  up  of  a  select  com- 
mittee once  we  establish  some  juris- 
diction In  these  committees  in  the  first 
Instance.  But  I  think  a  subsequent  pro- 
posal or  subsequent  amendment  Is  one 
I  would  be  glad  to  consider,  and  consider 
favorably. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Do  I  understand  the  Sen- 
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ator  would  be  willing  to  accept  an 
amendment  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  select  committee  to  go  into 
this  question? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes.  I  think  we 
would  accept  a  select  committee,  but  we 
would  like  to  have  upon  It  some  mem- 
bers of  the  two  committees.  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  International  Relations, 
since  they  have  had  considerable  input. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  that  would  certainly 
be  fine  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  ob- 
ject if  we  would  put  in  a  quorum  call 
while  the  matter  is  considered  and  give 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  that.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  distinguished  Senators,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  we  have  a  Subcommittee  on 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  which  is  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  we  would  observe 
the  regular  procedure  of  the  Senate  and 
refer  this  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  have  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee look  Into  It  because  that  is  the 
one  charged  with  that  responsibility. 
That  is  the  committee  charged  with  that 
responsibility  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  cooperate  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  in  seeing  that  a  hear- 
ing is  held  on  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  some  time 
ago? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  most  certainly 
would. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  would  like  to  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  be  added  as  the  30th  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  the  United  Na- 
tions has  done  In  its  30  years  of  existence 
which  is  as  odious  as  its  action  of  last 
night.  I  can  only  think  of  it  as  something 
Hitler  would  do.  I  am  sure  he  drank  a 
toast  to  at  last  seeing  his  theories  pro- 
pounded before  the  world  by  a  body  that 
otherwise  asks  for  credibility. 

I  think  their  action  last  night  should 
not  only  cause  this  Nation  to  think  about 
our  commitment  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  think  by  their  action  last  night  the 
United  Nations  has  shown  that  it  does 
not  take  itself  seriously  as  a  body  de- 
signed to  try  to  keep  world  peace,  let 
alone  world  morality,  and  I  think  the 
ti.Tie  has  come  when  we  can  well  ask  the 
question:  Does  this  Nation  any  longer 
belong  in  that  body? 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  first  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  in  New  York  City  yes- 
terday conducting  hearings  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

Last  evening  I  visited  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  and  talking  with  our 
distinguished  Ambassador,  Mr.  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan,  as  well  as  Ambassa- 
dor Garment,  Ambassador  Clarence 
Mitchell,  and  our  congressional  repre- 
sentation, particularly  Congressman 
Donald  Phaser  of  Minnesota. 

Ambassador  Mojrnlhan's  speech  was  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  statement  of  the 
position  not  only  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  but  also  of  the  legis- 
lative branch.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  that  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Moynihan  made 
it  very  clear  that  the  action  tfiken  by  the 
General  Assembly  was  in  no  way  to  be 
considered  binding  upon  the  United 
States  in  any  of  its  relationships  with 
other  countries  or  in  Its  responsibilities 
in  relationships  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  General  Assembly  vote  on  the 
Zionism  resolution  was  a  hostile  act 
against  a  U.N.  member  state.  It  is  a 
setback  for  greater  international  under- 
standing. 

It  will  weaken  the  struggle  against 
racism.  And  It  could  cause  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  representatives 
in  Congress  to  lose  faith  In  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  tragic  that  an  organization  formed 
in  the  aftermath  of  a  mindless  holocaust 
ajainst  the  Jewish  people  sows  anew  the 
seeds  of  religious  bigotry. 

I,  for  one,  have  been  a  long-time  sup- 
porter of  the  United  Nations,  not  because 
I  felt  It  was  going  to  bring  us  peace  im- 
mediately, nor  did  I  feel  the  United  Na- 
tions could  perform  any  miracles,  even 
through  its  so-called  related  agencies. 

I  do  believe  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  as  well  as  the  Security 
Council,  does  provide  a  forum  for  the 
ventilation  of  different  ideas  and  for  the 
discussion  of  the  many  difficulties  that 
our  country  and  other  countries  cur- 
rently face. 

I  would  not  want  my  sponsorship  of 
this  resolution  to  Indicate  that  I  believe 
we  should  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  do  not  believe  in  retreat.  I  do  not 
believe  that  simply  because  in  the  emo- 
tion and  passion  of  the  moment,  smd  In 
terms  of  history  what  happened  at  the 
U.N.  was  but  a  fleeting  moment,  that  we 
should  give  up  or  that  we  should  take  an 
action  which  we  may  subsequentiy  re- 
gret. I  believe  in  standing  and  fighting 
and  pursuing  the  course  we  believe  Is 


right.  While  votes  may  be  disappointing, 
they  can  be  reversed. 

Just  a  year  ago  it  appeared  that  cer- 
tain countries  In  the  United  Nations 
would  be  able  to  mobilize  sufficient  sup- 
port to  call  for  the  expulsion  of  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations.  That  did  not 
happen.  There  were  countries  that 
worked  with  the  United  States  to  prevent 
that  course  of  action,  and  Israel  is  still 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  many 
agencies.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  U Ji.  was  instrumen- 
tal In  the  creation  of  Israel. 

The  resolution  I  sponsor  today  with 
the  distingtushed  minority  leader  would 
allow  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  to  examine  our  participation 
in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  to  evaluate 
whether  it  Is  In  the  national  interest  to 
continue  our  involvement  there. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  U.N.  is  a 
luxury — It  Is  part  of  an  international 
apparatus  for  the  resolution  of  conflict, 
for  debate  and  concerted  ttction  against 
disease  and  hunger.  But  I  warn  today 
that  it  cannot  carry  out  these  functions 
in  a  highly  politicized  atmosphere  cre- 
ated by  the  resolution  approved  last 
night. 

I  think  one  of  the  Important  votes  at 
the  United  Nations  yesterday  was  the 
vote  on  the  motion  that  weis  offered  to 
defer  action  on  the  resolution  that  sub- 
sequently was  approved,  and  on  that 
vote  it  was  a  very  close  margin  by  which 
the  motion  was  defeated.  The  vote  was 
55  to  67  with  16  abstentions. 

I  did  not  know  we  were  going  to  have 
this  discussion  here  at  this  moment  or  I 
would  have  brought  the  papers  with  me 
that  were  presented  to  me  last  night  by 
Ambassador  Moynihan,  but  I  would  have 
it  noted  that  by  a  change  of  a  handful 
of  votes,  just  several  votes,  the  motion 
to  defer  action  would  have  been 
successful. 

I  also  want  it  to  be  noted  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  African 
countries  stayed  with  the  United  States 
and  Israel  on  the  motion  to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  Zionism  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  joint  leadership 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  two  reasons :  First :  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Gold  WATER)  be  added  as  co- 
six>nsors;  and  second,  to  renew,  If  the 
majority  leader  has  no  objection,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  we 
stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  after  the  resolution  is  disposed  of, 
there  be  an  additional  time  of  4  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  equtdly  divided  between 
the  Senators  from  Connecticut  and 
Minnesota. 

The  ACriTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 
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The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  73,  with  Its  pre- 
amMe,  reads  as  follows: 

S.  COK.  Rxs.  73 
(Submitted  by  Ifr.  HtroH  Scorr  (for  hlm- 
aeit  and  Meosra  Huxphsct,  Packwooo,  Bakxs, 

BXAIX,  BIDKN,  BlOCK,  BUSCFKBS,  Btko  ot  Vlr- 

glnlft,  Canmon,  DoKKioci,  QARit,  Qvrrm. 
Hakt  of  Michigan,  Haxtkx,  Habickt.t.,  Jack- 
son, Javtts,  McOkx,  Mondalx,  Montota, 
MoKOAN,  NxmN,  PncT,  PBOxmxx,  Rmcorr, 
ScirwEiKn,  TtTKitXT,  WBcxtk,  Hathawat, 
AixzN,  Roth,  Mathias,  GoLDWATn,  Stonx, 
Tait,  Bvcklmt.  Fono,  Bmcthmi,  STMXM«noir, 
MusKB,  MrrcAur,  Nxloon,  Pastors,  OLxmr, 

HOLLINOS,  McCLXLLAM,  (3KAVKL,  Faknut, 
Magituson,  and  Kkmkedt  : ) ) 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  founder 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization,  has  a 
fundamental  Interest  In  promoting  the  pur- 
poaee  and  principles  for  which  that  organi- 
sation was  created;  and 

Whereas  In  Article  1  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations  include: 

"To  achieve  International  cooperation  In 
solving  International  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  in  promoting  and  encouraging 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mentaJ  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion;"  and 

Whereas  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  decided  to  laimch  on  De- 
cember 10,  1073,  a  Decade  of  Action  to  Com- 
bat Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination  and 
a  program  of  action  which  the  United  States 
supported  and  In  which  It  desires  to  partici- 
pate; and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Oeneral  As- 
sembly on  November  10,  1975  adopted  a  reso- 
lution which  describes  Zionism  as  a  form 
of  racism  thereby  Identifying  it  as  a  target 
of  the  Decade  for  Action  to  Combat  Racism 
and  Discrimination:  and 

Whereas  the  extension  of  the  program  of 
the  Decade  to  Include  a  campaign  against 
Zl(Hilsm  brings  the  United  Nations  to  a  point 
of  encouraging  antl-SemltIsm,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  virulent  forms  of  racism 
known  to  hxunan  history:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Beso/t;ed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Repreaentativet  concurriTtg) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress sharply  condemns  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  No- 
vember 10.  1976  In  that  said  resolution  en- 
couraging antl-SemltIsm  by  wrongly  asso- 
ciating and  equating  Zionism  with  racism 
and  racial  dscrlmlnatlon,  thereby  contradict- 
ing a  fundamental  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter;  and  be  It  , 

Reaolved,  That  the  Congress  strongly  op- 
poses any  form  of  participation  by  the 
United  States  Government  In  the  Decade  for 
Action  to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Dis- 
crimination so  long  as  that  DectMle  and  pro- 
gram remain  distorted  and  compromised  by 
the  aforementioned  resolution  nfcmtng  Zion- 
ism as  one  of  the  targets  of  that  struggle; 
and  be  It 

Reaolved.  That  the  (Congress  calls  for  an 
energetic  effort  by  all  those  concerned  with 
the  adherence  of  the  United  Nations  to  ths 
purposes  stated  In  Its  Charter  to  obtain  re- 
consideration of  the  aforementioned  resolu- 
tion with  a  view  to  removing  the  subject  of 
Zionism,  which  Is  a  national  but  In  no  way 
a  racist  philosophy,  from  the  context  of  any 
programs  and  dlsciuslons  foctialng  on  racism 
or  racial  discrimination:  and  be  It  further 
Reaolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  begin  hearings  Immediately 
to  reassess  the  United  States'  further  par- 
ticipation In  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  make  technical  and  clerical 
corrections  in  the  engrossment  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  73. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

OROEK  »os  axcsss  ros  a  mutdtes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  has  completed  his  re- 
marks there  be  a  recess  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  greet- 
ing our  distinguished  guests. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  want  to  conclude  by  stating  that 
every  American  could  have  been  and 
shotild  have  been  proud  of  the  powerful 
address  given  by  Ambassador  Moynihan 
and  also  by  the  distinguished  Ambassa- 
dor from  Israel,  lb(r.  Herzog.  They  were 
moving  messages. 

I  listened  to  the  Ambassador  from 
Belgium,  the  Ambassador  from  Canada, 
the  Ambassador  from  (jermany,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  was 
moved  by  their  strong  statements 
against  this  Infamous  resolution. 

We  were  not  without  friends  in  this 
fight  and,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  our 
Latin  American  friends — all  but  three — 
the  Latin  American  countries  stood  with 
us,  the  vast  majority  of  the  African  na- 
tions stood  with  us,  our  Western  Eluro- 
pean  allies  alike  stood  with  us. 

'So  we  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  effort  that  was  made  by  our  coun- 
try. Unfortimately,  we  were  not  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  a 
question. 

The  distinguished  Senator  is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid,  is 
he  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  am. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Could  the  distin- 
guished Senator  tell  us  how  many  of 
these  coimtries  who  have  voted  against 
the  position  of  the  United  States  are 
recipients  of  foreign  aid  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  could  not  give 
the  Senator  the  number,  but  some  of 
them  are,  but  many  of  them  get  very 
UtUe. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator  sup- 
ply, for  the  RzcoRO,  the  amount  of  aid 
being  received  by  the  countries  who  voted 
against  the  position  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  see  that  Is 
done.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
U Jf .  rollcall  on  the  deferral  of  the  Zion- 
ism resolution  and  on  the  Zionism  resolu- 
tion itself  be  inserted  on  this  point  in  the 
Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rollcalls 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
qxD,  as  follows: 


ROLLCAU  ON  DEFERRAL  MOTION 


BELGIAN  MOTION  TO  ADJOURN— USUN— GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  VOTING  LIST 


Country 

Yes 

No 

Abstain 

Afghanistan. 

X 
X 
X 

"x" 

X 

Albania 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Bahamas 

Bahrain 

....  X 
....  X 
....  X 
.--  X 

Bangladesh 

BarMdos 

Belgium 

Bhutan    - 

....  X 
....  X 

X 

Bolivia 

Botswana 

Brazil 

....  X 

....  X 

"x" 

X 

Bulgaria 

Burma    . 

X 

Burandi 

X 

X 
X 

"x" 

Byelorussian  S  S  R 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Cape  Verde 

....  X 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad 

.  X 

Chile 

X 

China 

X 

Colombia 

Congo                 ...    

....  X 

Costa  Rici , 

....  X 

.x' ■ 

X 

X 

X 

.  X 

."x""' 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Dahomey 

Demxratic  Yemen 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt    

mix " 

.—  X 
....  X 

EfSalvador 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Ethiopia 

Fiji 

-..  X 

""'x" 

X 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

-..  X 
....  X 

X 

Gambia .- 

.  X 
.  X 

German  Democratic  Republic 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Ghana 

"II'x" 

X 

Greece 

X 

Grenada. 

X 

Guatemala . 

X 

Guinea            

.  X 
.  X 
.  X 

."x" 
."x" 

.  X 
.  X 
.  X 

Guinea-Bissau 

Guyana 

Haiti         

X 

Honduras 

Hungary 

....  X 

Iceland 

India 

....  X 

Indonesia.. 

Iran 

IraQ      -- . 

Iretond 

Israel 

....  X 
X 

Italy    

X 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica  .. ... .. 

....  X 

X 

Japan    .... . 

X 

.  "x" 

.  X 
-  X 

Jordan  . . 

X 

Kuwait 

Laos      

Lebanon 

Lesotho .• 

X 

Uberia 

Libyan  Arab  Republic 

....  X 

.x" 
.x" 

.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
-  X 

."x" 

.  X 
.  X 

.x" 

.  X 

.'x" 

.  X 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar 

....  X 

- 

Malwiri. 

Malay.Ma   

....  X 

- 

Maldive  Island 

Mali 

Malta      

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Mongolian  P.R 

Morocco 

X 

- 

Mozambique 

Nepal 

X 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

X 

X 

X 

- 

Nigeria    .'-. 

Nomray 

Oman .... . 

X 

- 

Pakistan 

Pinama ....... 

Papua-New  Guines 

.  X 

Paraguay 

P»ni ... 

.....  X 

I  X 
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Country 


Yes      No       Abstain 


Country 


Yes     No      Abstain 


Philippines y 

Poland X 

Portugal X     

Q«tar X 

Romania X 

Rwanda x 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe 

Saudi  Arabia y 

Senegal x 

Sierra  Leone X 

Singapore X     

Somali  Republic X 

South  Africa 

Spain X      

Sri  Lanka.. X 

Sudan ., X 

Swaziland X 

Sweden X     

Syrian  Arab  Republic X 

Thailand X 

Togo X     

Trinidad  and  Tobago X 

Tunisia X 

Turkey X 

Uganda x 

Ukrainian  S.S.R X 

U.S.S.R y 

United  Arab  Emirates.... X 

United  Kingdom X      .. 

United  Republic  of  Cameroon X 

United  Republic  of  Tanzania X 

United  States X     

Upper  Volta X     

Uruguay X      

Venezuela X 

Yemen  Arab  Republic X 

Yugoslavia , X 

Zaire. y     

Zambia ^. y     .. 


ROLLCALL  ON  RESOLUTION 
ZIONiSM-USUN— GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  VOTING  LIST 


Country 


Yes     No      Abstain 


Afghanistan ^ X     ..■ 

Albania X     

Algeria X     

Argentina X 

Australia x 

Austria X 

Bahamas X 

Bahrain X      

Bangladesh X     

Barbados X 

Belgium X 

Bhutan X 

Bolivia X 

Botswana , X 

Brazil : X      

Bulgaria X     

Burma X 

Burundi X      

Byelorussian  SSR...^ X      

Cambodia X     

Canada X 

Cape  Verde X     

Central  African  Republic X 

Chad X     

Chile X 

China X     

Colombia X 

Congo X     

Costa  Rica X 

Cuba X     .. 

Cyprus X      

Czechoslovakia X 

Dahomey X     

Democratic  Yemen X     

Denmark X 

Dominican  Republic X 

Ecuador ■..  X 

Egypt X     

El  Salvador X 

Equatorial  Guinea X     

Ethiopia X 

Fiji X 

Finland X 

France X 

Gabon...... X 

Gambia X      

£erman  Democratic  Republic X 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of X 

Ghana X 

Greece X 

Grenada :..  x     

Guatemala X 

Guinea x     

Guinea-Bissau X     

Guyana X     

Haiti X 

Honduras X 

Hungary x     


Iceland x 

India x 

Indonesia y 

Iran X     

Ir»q X     

Ireland ." x 

Israel.- ., x 

Italy X 

Ivory  Coast ^ X 

Jamaica X 

J«P«n X 

Jordan x     

Kenya X 

Kuwait X     

Laos X 

Lebanon I .III."II"II.  X     I. .1.1 

Lesotho X 

Liberia X 

Libyan  Arab  Republic X     

Luxembourg. X 

Madapscar X     

Malawi X 

Malaysia .n^ X     

Maldive  Island X     

Mali X     

Malta X     

Mauritania X     

Mauritius X 

Mexico , X     

Mongolian  P.  R. X     

Morocco X 

Mciambique ...  X     

Nepal X 

Nettierlands X 

New  Zealand i X 

Nicaragua X 

Niger X     

Nigeria X     

Norway X 

Oman X     

Pakistan X      

Panama X 

Papua-New  Guinea X 

Paraguay X 

Peru X 

Philippines X 

Poland X      

Portugal X      

QaUr X      

Romania 

Rwanda X      

Sao  Tome  and  Prindpe. 1 X     

Saudi  Arabia X     

Senegal X     

Sierra  Leone X 

Singapore X 

Somali  Republic „...  X     

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sri  Lanka X      

Sudan ." X      

Swaziland X 

Sweden : X 

Syrian  Arab  Republic. «....! X     

Thailand X 

Togo X 

Trinidad  and  Tobago X 

Tunisia X      

Turkey X      

Uganda X     

Ukrainian  S.S.R X     

U.SJS.R .... X 

United  Arab  Emirates' X     

United  Kingdom X 

United  Republic  of  Cameroon X     

United  Republic  of  Tanzania.. X     

United  States .'. X 

Upper  Volta X 

Uruguay X 

Venezuela X 

Yemen  Arab  Republic X     

Yugoslavia X     

Zaire X 

Zambia X 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  there  any  Justifi- 
cation for  the  United  States  to  continue 
giving  foreign  aid,  econ<»nic  or  mllitaiy 
to  nations  that  consistently  vote  against 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  Inter- 
national affairs? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  surely  Is  some- 
thing that  should  be  weighed  very  care- 
fully. There  may  be  compelling  condi- 
tions, but  I  think  it  is  very  remote.  Those 
conditions  would  be  very  little  and 
remote. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  seems  to  me,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  cannot  see  myself — 
consistently — supported  and  voted  for- 


eign aid  and  to  continue  such  aid  to 
coimtries  that  consistently  are  against 
the  United  States. 

Since  the  Arab  nations  who  led  this 
fight  have  so  much  excess  money  in  their 
treasuries,  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
nations  that  vote  against  the  United 
States  should  go  to  the  Arab  countries 
asking  for  assistance  Instead  of  the 
United  States  since  they  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Arabs  and  not  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  makes 
a  compelling  case. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  4  minutes  have  expired. 
Exhibit  1 

Statxiiknt  bt  Axbassaoob  Dajoxl  p. 
motnihak 

The  United  States  rises  to  declare  before 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  before  the  world,  that  It  does  not  ac- 
knowledge. It  will  not  abide  by.  It  will  never 
acquiesce  In  this  Infamous  act. 

Not  three  weeks  ago,  the  United  States 
Representative  In  the  Social,  Humanitarian, 
and  Cultural  Committee  pleaded  Ur  measured 
and  fully  considered  terms  for  the  United 
Nations  not  to  do  this  thing.  It  was,  he  said, 
"obscene."  It  Is  something  more  today,  for 
the  furtlveness  with  which  this  obscenity 
first  appeared  among  us  has  been  replaced 
by  a  shameless  openness. 

There  will  be  time  enough  to  contemplate 
the  harm  this  act  will  have  done  the  United 
Nations.  Historians  will  do  that  for  us,  and 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  moment  only  to  note 
one  foreboding  fact.  A  great  evil  has  been 
loosed  upon  the  world.  The  alx>mlnatlon  of 
antl-eemltlsm — as  this  year's  Nobel  Peace 
Laureate  Andrei  Sakharov  observed  in  Mos- 
cow Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  abomination  of 
anti-Semitism  has  been  given  the  appear- 
ance of  international  sanction.  The  Oeneral 
Assembly  today  grants  8yml>oUc  amnesty — 
and  more — to  the  murderers  or  the  six  mil- 
lion European  Jews.  Evil  enough  in  itself, 
but  more  ominous  by  far  Is  the  realization 
that  now  presses  ui>on  us — the  realization 
that  if  there  were  no  General  Assembly,  this 
could  never  have  happ>ened. 

As  this  day  will  live  in  infamy,  it  l>ehooves 
those  who  sought  to  avert  it  to  declare  their 
thoughts  so  that  historians  will  Imow  that 
we  fotight  here,  that  we  were  not  small  in 
number — ^not  this  time — and  that  while  we 
lost,  we  fought  with  full  knowledge  of  what 
indeed  would  be  lost. 

Nor  should  any  historian  of  the  event,  nor 
yet  any  who  have  participated  in  It,  suppose 
that  we  have  fought  only  as  governments,  as 
chancelleries,  and  on  an  issue  well  removed 
from  the  concerns  of  otir  respective  peoples. 
Others  will  speak  for  their  nations:  I  wUl 
speak  for  mine. 

In  all  o\ir  postwar  history  there  has  not 
been  another  issue  which  has  brought  forth 
such  unanimity  of  American  opinion.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  from  the 
first  been  explicit:  This  must  not  happen. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
measure  unanlmotisly  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  sponsored  by  436  of  437  Representa- 
tives in  the  Hoilse,  declared  its  utter  opposi- 
tion. Following  only  American  Jews  them-% 
selves,  the  Amerlctin  trade  union  movement 
was  first  to  the  fore  in  denoimclng  this  in- 
famous undertaking.  Next,  one  after  an- 
other, the  great  private  Institutions  of  Amer- 
ican life  pronounced  anathema  on  this  evil 
thing — and  most  particularly,  the  Christian 
ohtirches  have  done  so.  Reminded  that  the 
United  Nations  was  bom  in  the  struggle 
against  just  such  abominations  as  we  are 
committing  today — the  wartime  alliance  o( 
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the  United  NaUons  dates  from  1942— the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  for  the  first  time  In  Its  history 
appealed  directly  to  each  of  the  141  other 
delegations  In  New  York  not  to  do  this  un- 
speakable thing. 

The  proposition  to  be  sanctioned  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  that  "Zionism  is  a  form  of 
racism  and  racial  discrimination."  Now  this 
Is  a  lie.  But  as  it  is  a  lie  which  the  United 
Nations  has  now  declared  to  be  a  truth,  the 
actual  truth  must  be  restated. 

The  very  first  point  to  be  made  is  that  the 
United  Nations  has  declared  Zionism  to  be 
racism — without  ever  having  defined  racism. 
"Sentence  first — verdict  afterwards."  as  the 
Queen  of  Hearts  said.  But  this  Ls  not  won- 
derland, but  a  real  world,  where  there  are 
real  consequences  to  folly  and  to  venality. 
Just  on  Friday,  the  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  warned  not  only  of  the  trou- 
ble which  would  follow  from  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  but  of  its  essential  irre- 
sponsibility— for,  he  noted,  members  have 
wholly  different  ideas  as  to  what  they  are 
condemning.  "It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  and 
to  his  lasting  honor  he  said  It  when  there 
was  still  time,  "It  seems  to  me  that  before 
a  body  like  this  takes  a  decision,  they  should 
agree  very  clearly  on  what  they  are  approv- 
ing or  condemning,  and  it  takes  more  time." 

Lest  I  be  unclear,  the  United  Nations  has 
In  fact  on  several  occasions  defined  "racial 
discrimination."  The  definitions  have  been 
loose,  but  recognizable.  It  is  "racism" — in- 
comparably the  more  serious  charge — which 
has  never  been  defined.  Indeed,  the  term  has 
only  recently  appeared  In  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  documents.  The  one  occa- 
sion oa  which  we  know  Its  meaning  to  have 
been  dlr  cussed  was  the  1644th  meeting  of 
the  Thlid  Committee  on  December  16,  1968, 
In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General on  the  status  of  the  interna- 
tional convention  on  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.  On  that  occa- 
sion— to  give  some  feeling  fo:  the  Intellec- 
tual precision  with  which  th()  matter  was 
being  treated — the  question  arose,  as  to 
what  should  be  the  relative  positioning  of 
the  terms  "racism"  and  "Nazism"  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  "preambular  paragraphs."  The  dis- 
tinguished delegate  from  Tunisia  argued 
that  "racism"  should  go  first  because  "Na- 
Elsm  was  merely  a  form  of  racism  .  .  ."  Not 
so.  said  the  no  less  distinguished  delegate 
from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Tor,  he  explained,  "Nazism  contained  the 
main  elements  of  racism  within  Its  ambit 
and  should  be  mentioned  first."  This  ts  to 
say  that  racism  was  merely  a  form  of 
Nazism. 

The  discussion  wound  to  Its  weary  and  In- 
conclusive end,  and  we  are  left  with  nothing 
to  guide  us,  for  even  this  one  discussion  of 
"racism"  oonflned  Itself  to  word  orders  In 
preambular  paragraphs,  and  did  not  at  all 
touch  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  much. 
Still,  one  cannot  but  ponder  the  situation 
we  have  made  for  oiirselves  In  the  context  of 
the  Soviet  statement  on  that  not  so  distant 
occasion.  //,  as  the  distinguished  delegate  de- 
clared, racism  Is  a  form  of  Nazism — and  if, 
as  this  resolution  declares,  Zionism  is  a  form 
of  racism — then  we  have  step  by  step  taken 
ourselves  to  the  point  of  proclaiming — the 
United  Nations  Is  solemnly  proclaiming — 
that  Zionism  Is  a  form  of  Nazism. 

What  we  have  here  Is  a  lie — a  p<dltlcal  lie 
of  a  variety  well  known  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  scarcely  exceeded  In  all  the  annals 
of  untruth  and  outrage.  The  lie  Is  that  Zion- 
ism Is  a  form  of  racism.  The  overwhelmingly 
clear  truth  Is  that  It  Is  not. 

The  word  "racism"  U  a  creation  of  the 
Sngllsh  language,  and  relatively  new  to  It. 
It  is  not,  for  Instance,  to  be  found  in  the 


Oxford  English  Dictionary.  The  term  de- 
rives from  relatively  new  doctrines — all  of 
them  discredited — concerning  the  human 
population  of  the  world,  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  significant  biological  differences 
among  clearly  Identifiable  groups,  and  that 
these  differences  establish.  In  effect,  different 
levels  of  humanity.  Racism,  as  defined  by 
Webster's  Third  New  International  Diction- 
ary, is  "The  assumption  that  .  .  .  traits  and 
capacities  are  determined  by  biological  race 
and  that  races  differ  decisively  from  one  an- 
other." It  further  Involves  "a  belief  In  the 
Inherent  superiority  of  a  particular  race  and 
its  right  to  domination  over  others." 

This  meaning  is  clear.  It  Is  equally  clear 
that  this  assumption,  this  belief,  has  always 
been  altogether  alien  to  the  political  and 
religious  movement  known  as  Zionism.  As  a 
strictly  political  movement,  Ziomism  was 
established  only  In  1897,  although  there  Is 
a  clearly  legitimate  sense  in  which  Its  origins 
are  Indeed  ancient.  For  example  many 
branches  of  Christianity  have  always  held 
that  from  the  standfwlnt  of  the  biblical 
prophets,  Israel  would  be  reborn  one  day. 
But  the  modern  Zionist  movement  arose  in 
Europe  In  the  context  of  a  general  upsvirge 
of  national  consciousness  and  aspiration  that 
overtook  most  other  people  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  after  1848.  and  that  In  time 
spread  to  all  of  Africs-  and  Asia.  It  was,  to 
those  persons  of  the  Jewish  religion,  a  Jewish 
form  of  what  today  Is  called  a  national  liber- 
ation movement.  Probably  a  majority  of 
those  persons  who  became  active  Zionists 
and  sought  to  emigrate  to  Palestine  were 
bom  within  the  confines  of  Czarlst  Russia, 
and  it  was  only  natural  for  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  to  deplore  as  he 
did  in  1948.  in  the  299th  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council,  the  act  by  Israel's  neigh- 
bors of  "sending  their  troops  into  Palestine 
and  carrying  out  military  operations 
aimed" — in  Mr.  Gromyko's  words — "at  the 
suppression  of  the  National  Liberation  Move- 
ment in  Palestine." 

Now  it  was  the  singular  nature — If  I  am 
not  mistaken.  It  was  the  unique  nature — 
of  this  National  Liberation  Movement  that 
in  contrast  with  the  movements  that  pre- 
ceded it,  those  of  that  time  and  those  that 
have  come  since,  it  defined  its  members  In 
terms  not  of  birth,  but  of  belief.  That  is  to 
say,  it  was  not  a  movement  of  the  Irish  to 
free  Ireland,  or  of  the  Polish  to  free  Poland, 
not  a  movement  of  Algerians  to  free  Algeria, 
nor  of  Indians  to  free  India.  It  was  not  a 
movement  of  persons  connected  by  historic 
membership  in  a  genetic  pool  of  the  kind 
that  enables  us  to  speak  loosely  but  not 
meanlnglessly,  say,  of  the  Chinese  people, 
nor  yet  of  diverse  groups  occupying  the  same 
territory  which  enables  us  to  speak  of  the 
American  people  with  no  greater  indignity 
to  truth.  To  the  contrary,  Zionists  defined 
themselves  merely  as  Jews,  and  declared  to 
be  Jewish,  anyone  bom  of  a  Jewish  mother 
or — and  this  is  the  absolutely  crucial  fttct — 
anyone  who  converted  to  Judaism.  Which  is 
to  say,  in  the  terms  of  the  International 
Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
of  racial  discrimination,  adopted  by  the  20th 
General  Assembly,  anyone — regardless  of 
"race,  colour,  descent,  or  national  or  ethnic 
origin.  ..." 

The  State  of  Israel,  which  in  time  was  the 
creation  of  the  Zionist  Movement,  has  been 
extraordinary  in  nothing  so  much  as  the 
range  of  "racial  stocks"  from  which  it  has 
drawn  its  citizenry.  There  are  black  Jews, 
brown  Jews,  white  Jews.  Jews  from  the  Orient 
and  Jews  from  the  West.  Most  such  persons 
could  be  said  to  have  been  "born"  Jews.  Just 
as  most  Presbyterians  and  most  Hindus  are 
"bom"  to  their  faith,  but  there  are  many 
Jews  who  are  converts.  With  a  consistency 
in  the  matter  which  surelv  attests  to  the 


Importance  of  this  issue  to  that  religious 
and  political  cultiure,  Israeli  courts  have  held 
that  a  Jew  who  converts  to  another  religion 
Is  no  longer  a  Jew.  In  the  meantime  the 
population  of  Israel  also  Includes  large 
numbers  of  non-Jews,  among  them  Arabs  of 
both  the  Muslim  and  Christian  religions  and 
Christians  of  other  national  origins.  Many  of 
these  i>ersons  are  citizens  of  Israel,  and  those 
who  are  not  can  become  citizens  by  legal 
procedures  very  much  like  those  which  ob- 
tain In  a  typical  nation  of  Western  Europe. 

Now  I  should  wish  to  be  understood  that 
I  am  here  maMng  one  point,  and  one  point 
only,  which  is  that  whatever  else  Zionism 
may  be.  It  Is  not  and  cannot  be  "a  form  of 
racism."  In  logic,  the  State  of  Israel  could 
be,  or  could  become,  many  things,  theoreti- 
cally Including  many  things  undesirable,  but 
it  could  not  be  and  could  not  become  racist 
unless  It  ceased  to  be  Zionist. 

Indeed,  the  Idea  that  Jews  are  a  "race" 
was  Invented  not  by  Jews  but  by  those  who 
hated  Jews.  The  idea  of  Jews  as  a  race  was 
invented  by  nineteenth  century  anti-semites 
such  as  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  and 
Edouard  Drumont.  who  saw  that  in  an  in- 
creasingly secular  age,  which  Is  to  say  an  age 
which  made  for  fewer  distinctions  between 
people,  the  old  religious  grounds  for  antl- 
semltism  were  losing  force.  New  Justifications 
were  needed  for  excluding  and  persecuting 
Jews,  and  so  the  new  idea  of  Jews  as  a  race — 
rather  than  as  a  religion — was  born.  It  was 
a  contemptible  idea  at  the  beginning,  and 
no  civilized  person  would  be  associated  with 
it.  To  think  that  it  Is  an  idea  now  endorsed 
by  the  United  Nations  is  to  reflect  on  what 
civilization  has  come  to. 

It  is  precisely  a  concern  for  civilization,  for 
civilized  values  that  are  or  should  be  precious 
to  all  mankind,  that  arouses  us  at  this  mo- 
ment to  such  special  passion.  What  we  have 
at  stake  here  is  not  merely  the  honor  and 
the  legitimacy  of  the  State  of  Israel — al- 
though a  challenge  to  the  legitimacy  of  any 
member  nation  ought  always  to  arouse  the 
vlllgance  of  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. For  a  yet  more  important  matter  is  at 
issue,  which  is  the  integrity  of  that  whole 
body  of  moral  and  legal  precepts  which  we 
know  as  human  rights. 

The  terrible  lie  that  has  been  told  here  to- 
day will  have  terrible  consequences.  Not  only 
wlU  people  begin  to  say,  Indeed  they  have  al- 
ready begun  to  say,  tliat  the  United  Nations 
is  a  place  where  lies  are  told.  F«jr  more  seri- 
ous, grave  and  perhaps  Irreparable  harm  will 
be  done  to  the  cause  of  human  rights.  The 
harm  will  arise  first  because  it  will  strip  from 
racism  the  precise  and  abhorrent  meaning 
that  It  still  precariously  holds  today.  How 
will  the  peoples  of  the  world  feel  about 
racism,  and  about  the  need  to  struggle 
against  it,  when  they  are  told  that  it  is  an 
Idea  so  broad  as  to  include  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Liberation  Movement? 

As  this  lie  spreads,  it  will  do  harm  in  a 
second  way.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  owe  their  independence  In 
no  small  part  to  the  notion  of  human  rights, 
as  it  has  spread  from  the  domestic  sphere  to 
the  international  sphere  and  exercised  its  in- 
fluence over  the  old  colonial  powers.  We  are 
now  coming  into  a  time  when  that  independ- 
ence is  likely  to  be  threatened  again.  There 
will  be  new  forces,  some  of  them  arising  now, 
new  prophets  and  new  despots,  who  will 
Justify  their  actions  with  the  help  of  Just 
sujc^h  distortions  of  words  as  we  have  sanc- 
tioned here  today.  Today  we  have  drained 
the  word  "racism"  of  its  meaning.  Tomorrow, 
terms  like  "national  self-determination"  and 
"national  honor"  will  be  perverted  In  the 
same  way  to  serve  the  purposes  of  conquest 
and  exploitation.  And  when  these  claims  be- 
gin to  be  made  as  they  already  have  begun 
to  be  made — it  is  the  small  nations  of  the 
world  whose  integrity  wllf  suffer.  And  how 
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will  the  small  nations  of  the  world  defend 
themselves,  on  what  grounds  will  others  be 
moved  to  defend  and  protect  them,  when 
the  language  of  human  rights,  the  only  lan- 
guage by  which  the  small  can  be  defended, 
is  no  longer  believed  and  no  longer  has  a 
power  of  its  own? 

There  is  this  danger,  and  then  a  final 
danger  that  Is  the  most  serious  of  all.  Which 
is  that  the  damage  we  now  do  to  the  Idea 
of  human  rights  and  the  language  of  human 
rights  could  well  be  irreversible.  The  idea  of 
human  rights  as  we  know  it  today  Is  not 
an  idea  which  has  always  existed  In  human 
affairs.  It  is  an  idea  which  appeared  at  a 
speclflc  time  In  the  world,  and  under  very 
special  circumstances.  It  appeared  when 
European  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  began  to  argue  that  man  was  a  being 
whose  existence  was  Independent  from  that 
of  the  State,  that  he  need  Join  a  political 
community  only  if  he  did  not  lose  by  that 
association  more  than  he  gained.  From  this 
very  specific  political  philosophy  stemmed 
the  idea  of  political  rights,  of  claims  that  the 
individual  could  Justly  make  against  the 
State;  It  was  because  the  individual  was  seen 
as  so  separate  from  the  State  that  he  could 
make  legitimate  demands  upon  It. 

That  was  the  philosophy  from  which  the 
idea  of  domestic  and  international  rights 
sprang.  But  most  of  the  world  does  not  hold 
with  that  philosophy  now.  Most  of  the  world 
believes  in  newer  modes  of  political  thought, 
in  philosophies  that  do  not  accept  the  In- 
dividual as  dlst'.nct  from  and  prior  to  the 
State,  in  philosophies  that  therefore  do  not 
provide  any  Justification  for  the  Idea  of 
human  rights  and  philosophies  that  have  no 
words  by  which  to  explain  their  value.  If  we 
destroy  the  words  that  were  given  to  us  by 
past  centuries,  we  will  not  have  words  to  re- 
place them,  for  philosophy  today  has  no 
such  words. 

But  there  are  those  of  us  who  have  not 
forsaken  these  older  words,  still  so  new  to 
much  of  the  world.  Not  forsaken  them  now, 
not  here,  not  anywhere,  not  ever. 

The  United  States  of  America  declares 
that  It  does  not  acknowledge,  it  will  not 
abide  by.  It  will  never  acquiesce  In  this  In- 
famous act. 

ADDmONAI.  STATEMENTS   StJBMrrTED   ON 

S.    CON.    RES.    73 

VOTE  ON  ZIONISM  ENDANGERS  FUTURE  OF  U.N. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday's 
vote  in  the  United  Nations,  by  which 
Zionism  was  termed  a  form  of  racism, 
has  put  the  future  of  the  United  Nations 
itself  into  jeopardy.  It  has  caused  fair 
and  thoughtful  men  of  all  persuasions  to 
question  the  utility  of  an  international 
organization  which  can  be  so  perverted 
from  the  purposes  for  which  It  was 
created. 

There  Is  no  way  that  Zionism  can  ob- 
jectively be  seen  as  any  form  of  racism. 
It  has  no  implication  of  racial  superior- 
ity or  inferiority.  It  has  no  racial  impli- 
cations whatsoever.  Zionism  is  merely 
the  belief  that  the  Jewish  people,  the 
most  persecuted  people  in  history,  have 
a  right  to  a  place  where  they  can  be  at 
peace,  under  their  own  laws.  Race  is  ir- 
relevant to  that  belief.  Acceptance  of 
this  concept  has  been  an  unbending 
principle  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  for 
decades. 

The  fact  that  Zionism  is  not  racist  is 
so  self-evident  that  it  was  obviously  un- 
derstood by  those  who  voted  for  the  res- 
olution in  the  United  Nations.  That  is  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  action  that 
makes  this  vote  so  disturbing  in  terms 


of  the  future  of  the  U.N.  One  can  per- 
haps comprehend  why  certain  Middle 
Eastern  States  would  vote  for  such  a  res- 
olution from  their  parochial  interest, 
even  if  one  disagrees  with  it  strongly. 
But  they  were  joined  by  many  other 
nations,  primarily  those  of  the  Third 
World,  which  had  no  such  parochial  in- 
terest. They  acted  from  no  rational  mo- 
tive, in  a  way  obviously  inconsistent  with 
the  charter  and  the  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations. 

If  the  U.N.  is  to  be  a  showplace  for 
the  immaturity  and  irresponsibility  of 
certain  Third  World  states,  and  a  prop- 
aganda forum  for  the  Communist  pow- 
ers, then  it  will  be  utterly  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  peace.  If  that  is  so, 
what  possible  justification  can  there  be 
for  having  a  United  Nations,  or  for  con- 
tinuing U.S.  membership  in  the  organi- 
zation? The  vote  yesterday  must  force 
the  United  States  and  all  other  respon- 
sible powers,  devoted  to  peace,  to  reas- 
sess their  role  in  the  U.N.  and  the  role 
of  the  U.N.  itself. 

I  call  upon  our  Government  to  under- 
take such  a  reassessment  and  to  do  so 
publicly.  The  American  people,  as  well 
as  the  American  Government,  are  now 
confronted  by  the  question  of  whether 
the  U.N.  can  play  a  useful  role  in  the 
future,  or  whether,  as  was  the  case  yes- 
terday, it  is  to  become  a  forum  for  lies 
and  distortions,  backed  by  an  irresponsi- 
ble majority.  This  is  not  just  a  case  of 
an  action  by  the  Arab  powers.  It  is  even 
more  a  case  of  an  action  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  must  be  understood  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people  in 
that  light,  and  those  responsible  must 
bear  the  full  consequences  of  this  dis- 
gi'aceful  action. 

I  am  today  cosponsoring  with  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  Senator  Packwood,  and 
other  Senators  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion strongly  condemning  the  General 
Assembly  action. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    AND   THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's vote  in  the  Greneral  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  may  well  have  been 
the  most  reckless  act  in  the  history  of 
that  organization.  The  uncorking  of  the 
evil  genie  of  £inti-Semitism — and  its  ap- 
parent sanction  by  a  substantial  major- 
ity of  the  member  governments — is 
shocking  to  every  thinking  person.  A 
serious  question  comes  to  mind  as  to 
whether  the  vote  reflects  accurately  the 
views  of  the  world's  population. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  consistently 
supported  efforts  to  make  the  United 
Nations  a  more  viable  organization,  the 
vote  must  be  taken  as  a  signal  to  re- 
think the  basic  assumptions  on  which 
such  support  was  based. 

After  the  earlier  vote  in  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  many  of  us  be- 
lieved that  the  outcry  that  accompanied 
that  vote  would  act  as  a  moderating 
force  on  those  nations  who  are  com- 
mitted to  using  the  General  Asembly  as 
nothing  more  than  a  vehicle  for  Uieir 
own  narrow  propaganda  purposes.  We 


were  wrong.  The  overwhelming  vote  in 
the  General  Assembly  yesterday  offers  a 
clear  indication  that  narrow  parochial- 
ism and  bloc  voting  have  replaced 
serious  and  thoui^tful  efforts  to  seek 
solutions  to  the  msniad  problems  facing 
this  troubled  world. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with 
considerable  reluctance,  I  believe  it  is 
now  imperative  for  the  United  States  to 
undertake  a  thorough  study  of  possible 
alternative  voting  arrangements  and 
structural  reform  within  the  United  Na- 
tions.' Both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  should  participate  in  this  com- 
plete review  process. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  United  Nations  took  a  long  step 
toward  its  own  demoralization.  In  an  act 
reeking  of  discrimination  and  intoler- 
ance, the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly approved  an  infamous  and  im- 
moral resolution  equating  Zionism  with 
racism.  It  is  a  resolution  which  attacks 
one  of  the  first  accomplishments  of  the 
United^- Nations  when,  soon  after  its 
founding  30  years  ago,  the  U.N.  sup- 
ported and  endorsed  the  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  homeland — which  we  now 
call  Israel.  The  U-N.  role  in  fostering  the 
creation  of  this  nation  has  been  en- 
hanced by  its  contributions  toward  re- 
settling immigrants  in  Israel  from  all 
over  the  world.  Immigrants  who  were 
fleeing  tyranny  and  repression  for  a  new 
life  in  an  open,  democratic  society. 

The  United  Nations  played  an  im- 
portant, constructive  role  in  that  In- 
stance. For  the  past  30  years  the  United 
States  has  cooperated  with  the  UJi.  in 
an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  formed— to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security  and  to  de- 
velop friendly  relations  among  nations 
based  on  respect  for  the  sovereignty  and 
integrity  of  nations.  The  U.N.  has  served 
us  well  in  many  respects,  but  I  am  grow- 
ing concerned  that  it  is  more  and  more 
frequently  straying  from  these  basic 
principles.  Indeed  the  General  Assembly 
approval  yesterday  of  the  an ti -Zionist 
resolution  mocks  the  central  function  of 
the  U.N. :  To  act  as  a  forum  for  resolving 
disputes,  for  discussing  common  goals, 
and  for  developing  the  means  to  imple- 
ment those  goals. 

Mr.  President,  inviting  terrorists  to 
address  the  General  Assembly ;  denial  of 
UNESCO  funding  for  archeological  ex- 
cavations and  exclusion  of  certain  na- 
tions from  decisionmaking  bodies  due  to 
purely  political  considerations;  and  ac- 
tions equating  Zionism  with  racism  are 
not  the  mark  of  a  responsible,  peace- 
seeking  egalitarian  organization. 

I  believe  these  actions  call  into  ques- 
tion the  continued  usefulness  and  via- 
bility of  that  organization.  Can  an  or- 
ganization in  which  hostility  and  in- 
tolerance among  nations  are  fostered 
achieve  the  goals  of  promotng  harmony 
among  nations?  Can  an  organization  in 
which  a  lack  of  respect  for  sovereign 
member  nations  foster  the  international 
cooperation  that  is  so  desperately  needed 
in  the  face  of  today's  threats  to  world 
peace? 
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Mr.  President,  together  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  Mr.  Scott. 
I  have  introduced  legislation,  pending 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  to  authorize  the  President 
to  suspend  n.S.  participation  in  and 
funding  for  any  organ  of  the  U.N.  which 
discriminates  E«ainst  a  member  nation 
In  a  fashion  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  UJI.  Charter.  I  believe  it  is  time 
for  the  U.S.  Congress,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  State,  to  carry  out 
an  indepth  review  of  the  United  Nations 
in  an  effort  to  determine  whether  its 
structure  and  procedures,  and  peoiic- 
ularly  U.S.  participation  in  the  UJI., 
are  such  as  to  promote  compliance  with 
the  goals  of  the  UJ^.  Charter.  I  am  not 
suggesting  at  this  point  that  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  from  the  United 
Nations;  I  am  merely  suggesting  that  it 
is  time  the  Congress  reassessed  the  na- 
ture of  our  participation  and  whether 
that  participation  still  serves  U.S.  na- 
tional interests.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Uie  resolution  pending  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time  and  urge  my 
colleagues'  support  for  it. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  equating  Zionism 
with  racism  by  a  vote  of  72  to  35  with 
32  abstentions.  That  deplorable  resolu- 
tion "determines  that  Zionism  is  a  form 
of  racism  and  racial  discrimination." 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  here  today  to 
denounce,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  the 
action  that  was  taken  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

I  also  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  that  were  made  by  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Dan- 
iel Patrick  Moynihan,  when  he  told  the 
Assembly  soon  after  the  vote  that  the 
United  States  "does  not  acknowledge, 
will  not  abide  by,  will  never  acquiesce  In 
this  infamous  act."  Ambassador  Moyni- 
han went  on  to  denounce  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  as  imleashlng  "a  great 
evil"  upon  the  world.  He  went  on  to 
charge  that  "the  abcnnination  of  anti- 
Semitism  has  been  given  the  appearance 
of  international  sanction.  This  day  will 
live  in  infamy." 

Under  the  guise  of  a  program  to  elim- 
inate racism,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  ofBclally  endorsed  suiti- 
SemitLsm — one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
virulent  forms  of  racism  known  to 
human  history. 

AdcHPUon  of  the  resolution  not  only 
encourages  but  legitimizes  anti-Sem- 
itism around  the  world. 

It  is  a  direct  attack  on  Israel  since 
Zionism  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Jewish  religion. 

Furthermore,  any  nation  could  use 
the  U.N.  resolution  as  an  excuse  to 
crack  down  on  its  own  Jewish  residents. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  attack  on 
Zionism  was  a  crude  and  callous  attempt 
designed  to  confuse  issues  which  siffect 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  say  this  because  I  believe  that  the 
Arab  governments  which  lobUed  for  the 
resolution  were  really  lobbying,  in  large 
part,  against  the  Sinai  Peace  Agreement 


which  has  set  in  motion  a  process  of 
conciliation  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  tiie 
resolution  is  meant  to  perpetuate  the 
hostility  that  exists  between  the  Arab 
world  and  Israel  at  a  time  when  one 
Arab  state — to  its  great  credit— has 
sought  to  diminish  this  hostility  and 
work  toward  a  peaceful  resolution  of  her 
differences  with  Israel. 

It  is  Indeed  regrettable  that  some  gov- 
ernments will  use  such  a  resolution  to 
strike  a  political  blow  at  Israel  just  at 
a  time  when  the  Sinai  accord  has  given 
us  reason  for  hc^ie  and  c^timism  that, 
at  long  last,  progress  is  bieing  made  in 
resolving  the  Mideast  dispute  in  a  peace- 
ful manner. 

Most  of  all,  it  is  tragic  and  sad  that 
the  action  at  Uie  United  Nations  will 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Jewish  people, 
wherever  they  live,  who  have  seen  in  the 
creation  and  success  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael the  answer  to  an  age-old  dream — 
the  achievement  of  a  refuge  for  Jews 
doiied  full  freedom  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
United  Nations  took  this  action  against 
a  member  state  which  has  every  right  to 
exist  and  to  be  free  of  persecution  in  that 
world  body. 

Recent  actions  at  the  United  Nations 
have  led  me  to  review  the  purposes  and 
principles  for  which  that  international 
organization  was  created. 

Article  1  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  statra  that  the  purposes  of  that 
body  are: 

To  develop  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  to  take  other  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  universal  peace; 

To  achieve  international  co-<^eration  In 
solving  International  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fun- 
damental freedoms  for  all  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion;  and 

To  be  a  center  for  harmpnlzlng  the  actions 
of  nations  In  the  attainment  of  these  com- 
mon ends. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  United  Na- 
tions was  founded  30  years  ago,  it  con- 
tained only  51  members — a  number  that 
has  now  grown  to  142.  It  was  surprised 
to  find  out  that  the  U.S.  population — 
approximately  212  million— is  greater 
than  the  combined  populations  of  the  77 
smallest  coimtries  represented  in  the 
United  Nations.  As  we  all  know,  each  of 
these  nations,  including  the  tiny  Pacific 
Island  of  Nauru — population  6,700 — has 
one  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Furthermore,  the  UJ3.  economy  exceeds 
the  total  output  of  goods  and  services 
for  the  combined  economies  of  124  coim- 
tries in  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  from  1045  to  1970, 
the  United  States  provided  approid- 
mately  40  percent  of  all  United  Nations 
funds.  Due  to  recent  congressional  ac- 
tion, this  figure  has  been  reduced  to  ap- 
proximately 25  percent. 

Mr.  President,  since  coming  to  the 
Senate  in  1959,  I  have  consistently  sup- 


ported the  United  Nations  and  its  related 
agencies.  However,  my  confidence  in  the 
U.N.  has  been  shaken  recently  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
thorough  and  in  depth  review  of  all  as- 
pects of  our  participation  in  the  United 
Nations.  My  call  for  a  reassessment  of 
our  role  in  the  United  Nations  stems 
from  my  profound  concern  about  recent 
UJI.  actions,  possible  future  actions,  and 
the  long  range  trends  which  have  de- 
veloped in  the  world  body  during  the  last 
several  years.  These  actions  include: 

First  the  explusion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  from  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.  I  was  not  opposed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
but  expelling  the  Republic  of  China — a 
charter  member  and  nation  of  16  million 
people —  is  clearly  not  consistent  with  ef- 
forts to  make  the  United  Nations  an  all 
inclusive  organization.  As  a  matter  of 
record,  70  Senators  signed  a  statement  in 
October  1971,  supporting  United  Nations 
membership  for  the  Republic  of  China. 

Second.  The  growing  tendency  for  the 
United  Nations  to  apply  a  double  stand- 
ard to  issues  involving  member  states.  As 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  said 
in  response  to  the  U.N.  action  on  the 
Zionism  resolution: 

We  think  that  It  is  an  example  of  the  bloc 
voting,  of  the  one-way  morality,  that  has 
weakened  the  public  support  In  the  United 
States  for  the  United  Nations. 

Third.  The  United  Nations  decision  to 
allow  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion to  participate  in  a  General  Assembly 
debate  as  though  it  were  d  sovereign  na- 
tion was  a  deplorable  and  regrettable 
precedent.  The  U.N.  action  had  the  ef- 
fect of  making  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization — a  terrorist  organization — 
more  respectable. 

Fourth.  Last  year,  the  General  Assem- 
bly came  within  two  votes  of  expelling 
the  de  jure  government  of  (fambodia 
and  seating,  in  its  place,  the  then  exiled 
rebel  movement. 

Fifth:  The  action  taken  by  UNESCO 
to  exclude  Israeli  participation  in  its 
programs.  This  practice  of  excluding  na- 
tions from  the  specialized  and  technical 
agencies  must  be  resisted  with  all  our 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  1970's  has  seen  the 
emergence  in  the  United  Nations  of  a 
coalition  of  Arab,  African,  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  so-called  Third  World,  gen- 
erally supported  by  the  Communist 
powers.  This  coalition  has  dominated 
the  General  Assembly  and  has  been  run- 
ning hog-wild  in  adopting  one-sided,  un- 
realistic resolutions  which  cannot  prac- 
tically be  Implemented.  These  resolu- 
tions cannot  practically  be  imple- 
mented. These  resolutions  often  even 
fiaimt  the  charter  of  the  U.N. 

Former  U.S.  Ambass£uior  to  the  United 
Nations  John  A.  Scali  once  warned  the 
members  of  the  body  that— 

Support  for  the  world  organization  was 
eroding  in  Congress  and  among  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

He  went  on  to  warn  that — 
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When  majority  rule  becomes  the  tyranny 
of  the  majority,  the  minority  will  cease  to 
re^)©ct  or  obey  it. 

As  a  consequence  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  tyranny  of  the  majority: 

Many  Americans  are  questioning  their  be- 
lief in  the  United  Nations.  They  are  deeply 
disturbed. 

It  is  possible  that  the  United  Nations 
of  the  1970's  has  become  like  the  League 
of  Nations  of  the  1930's — powerless  and 
useless? 

To  further  illustrate  the  disillusion- 
ment over  the  United  Nations  that  has 
been  growing  in  the  United  States,  John 
P.  Roche,  a  true  liberal — a  founder  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action — re- 
cently wrote  in  a  column : 

If  the  Soviets,  the  Arabs  and  their  Third 
World  friends  want  to  play  nasty  games,  we 
should  refuse  to  subsidize  the  playground. 

I  am  not  advocating  tliat  the  United 
States  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  am  asking  that  the  American 
people,  the  Congress,  and  the  adminis' 
tration  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  our 
role  in  the  United  Nations.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  such  a  comprehensive  reassess- 
ment will  serve  to  help  the  President  and 
the  Congress  develop  a  new  policy  and 
a  new  American  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  made  by  Am- 
bassador Daniel  P.  Moynihan  in  expla- 
nation of  the  vote  on  the  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism  and  racial 
discrimination  be  included  in  the  Record 
immediately  after  the  statement  I  made 
earlier  today  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Ambassador  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan 

The  United  States  rises  to  declare  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  before  the  world,  that  It  does  not  ac- 
knowledge. It  will  not  abide  by,  it  will  never 
acquiesce  in  this  infamous  act. 

Not  three  weeks  ago,  the  United  States 
Representative  in  the  Social,  Humanitarian, 
and  Cultural  Committee  pleaded  in  measured 
and  fully  considered  terms  for  the  United 
Nations  not  to  do  this  thing.  It  was,  he  said, 
"obscene."  It  Is  something  more  today,  for 
the  furtlveness  with  which  this  obscenity 
first  appeared  among  us  has  been  replaced  by 
a  shameless  openness. 

There  will  be  time  enough  to  contemplate 
the  barm  this  act  will  have  done  the  United 
Nations.  Historians  wUl  do  that  for  us,  and  it 
Is  sufficient  for  the  moment  only  to  note  one 
foreboding  fact.  A  great  evil  has  been  looeed 
upon  the  world.  The  abomination  of  antl- 
semitlsm — as  this  year's  Nobel  Peace  Laure- 
ate Andrei  Sakharov  observed  in  Moscow  Just 
a  few  days  ago — the  abomination  of  antl- 
semltlsm  has  been  given  the  appearance  of 
international  sanction.  The  General  As- 
sembly today  grants  symbolic  amnesty — and 
more — to  the  murderers  of  the  sis  million 
European  Jews.  Evil  enough  In  itself,  but 
more  ominous  by  far  Is  the  realization  that 
now  presses  upon  us — the  realization  that  If 
there  were  no  General  Assembly,  this  could 
never  have  happened. 

As  this  day  will  live  In  Infamy,  It  behooves 
those  who  sought  to  avert  it  to  declare  their 
thoughts  so  that  historians  will  know  that 


we  fought  here,  that  we  were  not  small  In 
number — not  this  time — and  that  whUe  we 
lost,  we  fought  with  full  knowledge  of  what 
indeed  would  be  lost. 

Nor  shoiild  any  historian  o^  the  event,  nor 
yet  any  who  have  participated  In  It,  sup- 
pose that  we  have  fought  only  as  govern- 
ments, as  chancelleries,  and  on  an  Issue  well 
removed  from  the  concerns  of  our  respective 
pe(H>les.  Others  will  speak  for  their  nations: 
I  will  speak  for  mine. 

In  all  our  postwar  history  there  has  not 
been  another  issue  which  has  brought  forth 
such  unanimity  of  American  opinion.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  from  the 
first  been  explicit:  This  must  not  happen. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
measure  unanimously  adopted  in  the  Senate 
and  sponsored  by  436  of  437  Representatives 
In  the  House,  declared  Its  utter  opposition. 
Following  only  American  Jews  themselves, 
the  American  trade  union  movement  was 
first  to  the  fore  in  denouncing  this  in- 
famous undertaking.  Next,  one  after  an- 
other, the  great  private  Institutions  of 
American  life  pronounced  anathema  on  this 
evil  thing — and  most  particularly,  the  Chris- 
tian churches  have  done  so.  Reminded  that 
the  United  Nations  was  born  In  the  struggle 
against  just  such  abominations  as  we  are 
committing  today — the  wartime  alliance  of 
the  United  NaUons  dates  from  1942— the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  United 
States  has  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
appealed  directly  to  each  of  the  141  other 
delegations  in  New  York  not  to  do  this  un- 
speakable thing. 

The  proposition  to  be  sanctioned  by  a 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  oif  the 
United  Nations  Is  that  "Zionism  Is  a  form 
of  racism  and  racial  discrimination."  Now 
this  is  a  He  which  the  United  Nations  has 
now  declared  to  be  a  truth,  the  actual  truth 
must  be  restated. 

The  very  first  point  to  be  made  Is  that  the 
United  Nations  has  declared  Zionism  to  be 
racism — without  ever  having  defined  racism. 
"Sentence  first — verdict  afterwards,"  as  the 
Queen  of  Hearts  said.  But  this  is  no  wonder- 
land, but  a  real  world,  where  there  are  real 
consequences  to  foUy  and  to  venality.  Just 
on  Friday,  the  President  of  the  General  As- 
sembly warned  not  only  of  the  trouble  which 
would  follow  from  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution but  ol  Its  essential  irresponsibility — 
for.  he  noted,  members  have  wholly  different 
Ideas  as  to  what  tliey  are  condemning.  "It 
seems  to  me,"  he  said,  and  to  his  lasting 
honor  he  said  it  when  there  was  still  time, 
"It  seems  to  me  that  before  a  body  like  this 
takes  a  decision  they  should  agree  very 
clearly  on  what  they  are  approving  or  con- 
demning, and  It  takee  more  time." 

Lest  I  be  unclear,  the  United  Nations  has 
in  fact  on  several  occasions  defined  "racial 
discrimination."  The  definitions  have  been 
loose,  but  recognizable.  It  is  "racism" — In- 
con^arably  the  more  serloxis  charge — ^whlcb 
has  never  been  defined.  Indeed,  the  term  has 
only  recently  appeared  in  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  documents.  The  one  occa- 
sion on  which  we  know  its  meaning  to  have 
been  discussed  was  the  1644th  meeting  of 
the  Third  Committee  on  December  16,  1968, 
in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General on  the  status  of  the  interna- 
tional convention  on  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.  On  that  occa- 
sion— ^to  give  some  feeling  for  the  inteUectvial 
precision  with  which  the  matter  was  being 
treated — the  question  arose,  as  to  what 
should  be  the  relative  positioning  of  the 
terms  "racism"  and  "Nazism"  in  a  number 
of  the  "preambular  paragraphs."  The  distin- 
guished delegate  from  Tunisia  argued  that 
"racism"  should  go  first  because  "Nazism 
was  merely  a  form  of  racism  .  .  ."  Not  so, 
said  the  no  less  distinguished  delegate  from 


the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  For, 
he  explained,  "Nazism  contained  the  main 
elements  of  racism  vrlthln  its  ambit  and 
should  be  mentioned  first."  This  is  to  say 
that  racism  was  merely  a  form  of  nazlsm. 

The  discussion  wound  to  Its  weary  and 
inconclusive  end,  and  we  are  left  with  noth- 
ing to  guide  us,  for  even  this  one  discussion 
of  "racism"  confined  itself  to  word  orders  In 
preambular  paragraphs,  and  did  not  at  all 
touch  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  such. 
Still,  one  cannot  but  ponder  the  situation 
we  have  made  for  oiu-selves  In  the  context 
of  the  Soviet  statement  on  that  not  so  dis- 
tant occasion.  //,  as  the  distinguished  dele- 
gate declared,  racism  Is  a  form  of  Nazlsn*— 
and  if,  as  this  resolution  declares,  Zionism 
is  a  form  of  racism — then  we  have  step  by 
step  taken  ourselves  to  the  point  of  pro- 
claiming— the  United  Nations  is  solemnly 
proclaiming — that  Zionism  is  a  form  of 
Nazism. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  lie — a  political  He 
of  a  variety  well  known  to  the  twentieth 
century,  and  scarcely  exceeded  in  all  that 
annal  of  untruth  and  outrage.  The  lie  is  that 
Zionism  Is  a  form  of  racism.  The  overwhelm- 
ingly clear  truth  Is  that  It  Is  not. 

The  word  "racism"  Is  a  creation  of  the 
English  language,  and  relatively  new  to  It. 
It  Is  not,  for  Instance,  to  be  found  In  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary.  The  term  derives 
from  relatively  new  doctrines — all  of  them 
discredited — concerning  the  human  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  to  the  effect  that  there 
are  significant  biological  differences  among 
clearly  identifiable  groups,  and  that  these 
differences  establish,  in  effect,  different  levels 
of  humanity.  Racism,  as  defined  by  Webster's 
Third  New  International  Dictionary,  is  "TTie 
assumption'  that  .  .  .  traits  and  capacities 
are  determined  by  biological  race  and  that 
races  differ  decisively  from  one  another."  It 
further  Involves  "a  belief  In  the  Inherent 
superiority  of  a  particular  race  and  its  right 
to  domination  over  others." 

This  meaning  is  clear.  It  Is  equally  clear 
that  this  assumption,  this  belief,  has  always 
been  altogether  alien  to  the  political  and 
religious  movement  known  as  Zionism.  As  a 
strictly  political  movement,  Zionism  was  es- 
tablished only  In  1897,  although  there  Is  a 
clearly  legitimate  sense  In  which  its  origins 
are  Indeed  ancient.  For  example  many 
branches  of  Christianity  have  always  held 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  biblical 
prophets,  Israel  would  be  reborn  one  day. 
But  the  modern  Zionist  movement  arose  in 
Europe  In  the  context  of  a  general  upsurge 
of  national  consciousness  and  aspiration  that 
overtook  most  other  people  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  after  1848,  and  that  In  time 
spread  to  all  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  was.  to 
those  persons  of  the  Jewish  religion,  a  Jewish 
form  of  what  today  is  called  a  national 
liberation  movement.  Probably  a  majority 
of  those  persons  who  became  active  Zionists 
and  sought  to  emigrate  to  Palestine  were 
born  within  the  confines  of  Czarist  Russia, 
and  it  was  only  natural  for  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Oromyko  to  deplore,  as  he 
did  in  1948.  in  the  299th  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council,  the  act  by  Israel's  neigh- 
bors of  "sending  their  troops  into  Palestine 
and  carrying  out  military  operations 
aimed" — in  Mr.  Oromyko's  words — "at  the 
suppression  of  the  National  Liberation  Move- 
ment in  Palestine." 

Now  It  was  the  singular  nature — If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  was  the  unique  nature— 
of  this  National  Liberation  Movement  that 
in  contrast  with  the  movements  that  pre- 
ceded it,  those  of  that  time  and  those  that 
have  come  since,  it  defined  Its  members  In 
terms  not  of  birth,  but  of  beUef.  That  Is 
to  say.  It  was  not  a  movement  of  the  Irish 
to  free  Ireland,  or  of  the  Polish  to  free 
Poland,  not  a  movement  of  Algerians  to  free 
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Algeria,  nor  of  Indians  to  free  India.  It  was 
not  a  movement  of  persons  connected  by 
historic  membership  In  a  genetic  pool  of 
the  kind  that  enables  vis  to  speak  loosely  but 
not  meaningleasly,  say,  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, nor  yet  of  ilverse  gproups  occupying  the 
same  territory  which  enables  us  to  spieak  of 
the  American  people  with  no  greater  In- 
dignity to  truth.  To  the  contrary,  Zionists, 
defined  themselves  merely  as  Jews,  and  de- 
cleared  to  be  Jewish  anyone  born  of  a  Jewish 
mother  or — and  this  Is  the  absolutely  crucial 
fact — anyone  who  converted  to  Judtilsm. 
Which  Is  to  say,  in  the  terms  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination,  adopted 
by  the  20th  General  Assembly,  anyone. — re- 
gardless of  "race,  colour,  descent,  or  national 
or  ethnic  origin.  ..." 

The  State  of  Israel,  which  In  time  was  the 
creation  of  the  Zionist  Movement,  has  been 
extraordinary  in  nothing  so  much  as  the 
range  of  "racial  stocks"  from  which  it  has 
drawn  Its  citizenry.  There  are  black  Jews, 
brown  Jews,  white  Jews,  Jews  from  the 
Orient  and  Jews  from  the  West.  Most  such 
persons  could  be  said  to  have  been  "bom" 
Jews,  just  as  most  Presbyterians  and  most 
Hindus  are  "born"  to  their  faith,  but  there 
are  many  Jews  who  are  converts.  With  a 
consistency  in  the  matter  which  surely  at- 
tests to  the  importance  of  this  issue  to  that 
religious  and  political  cultxire,  Israeli  courts 
have  held  that  a  Jew  who  converts  to  another 
religion  is  no  longer  a  Jew.  In  the  meantime 
the  population  of  Israel  also  includes  large 
numbers  of  non-Jews,  among  them  Arabs  of 
both  the  M\i8llm  and  Christian  religions  and 
Christians  of  other  national  origins.  Many 
of  these  persons  are  citizens  of  Israel,  and 
those  who  are  not  can  become  citizens  by 
legal  procedures  very  much  like  those  which 
obtain  in  a  typical  nation  of  Western 
Europe. 

Now  I  should  wish  to  be  understood  that 
I  am  here  making  one  point,  and  one  point 
only,  which  Is  that  whatever  else  Zionism 
may  be,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  "a  form  of 
racism."  In  logic,  the  State  of  Israel  could 
be,  or  could  become,  many  things,  theoreti- 
cally Including  many  things  undesirable,  but 
It  could  not  be  and  could  not  become  racist 
unless  It  ceased  to  be  Zionist. 

Indeed,  the  idea  that  Jews  are  a  "race"  was 
invented  not  by  Jews  but  by  those  who  hated 
Jews.  The  Idea  of  Jews  as  a  race  was  In- 
vented by  nineteenth  centiiry  anti-semltes 
such  aa  Houston  Steward  Chamberlain  and 
Edouard  Drumont.  who  saw  that  in  an  in- 
creasingly secular  age,  which  is  to  say  an 
age  which  made  for  fewer  distinctions  be- 
tween people,  the  old  religious  grounds  for 
anti-Semitism  were  losing  force.  New  Jvisti- 
ficatl(»ia  were  needed  for  excluding  Emd  per- 
secuting Jews,  and  so  the  new  idea  of  Jews 
as  a  race — ^rather  than  as  a  religion — ^was 
bom.  It  was  a  contemptible  idea  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  no  civilized  person  would  be 
associated  with  it.  To  think  that  it  is  an 
idea  now  endorsed  by  the  United  Nations  is 
to  reflect  on  what  civilization  has  come  to. 

It  Is  precisely  a  concern  for  civilization, 
for  civilized  values  that  are  .or  should  bf 
precious  to  all  mankind,  that  arouses  u^ 
at  this  moment  to  such  special  passlcm.  What 
we  have  at  stake  here  Is  not  merely  the 
honor  and  the  legitimacy  of  the' State  of 
Israel — although  a  challenge  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  any  member  nation  ought  always 
to  arouse  the  vigilance  of  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  For  a  yet  more  impor- 
tant matter  is  at  issue,  which  is  the  integrity 
of  that  whole  body  of  moral  and  legal  pre- 
cepts which  we  know  as  human  rights. 

"nie  terrible  lie  that  has  been  told  here 
today  wtU  have  terrible  consequences.  Not 
only  will  people  begin  to  say,  Indeed  they 
have  already  begun  to  say.  that  the  United 


Nations  Is  a  place  where  lies  are  told.  Far 
more  serious,  grave  and  perhaps  irreparable 
harm  will  be  done  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  The  harm  will  arise  first  because  it 
will  strip  from  racism  the  precise  and  ab- 
horrent meaning  that  it  still  precariously 
holds  today.  How  will  the  peoples  of  the 
world  feel  about  racism,  and  about  the  need 
to  struggle  against  it,  when  they  are  told 
that  it  is  an  Idea  so  broad  as  to  Include  the 
Jewish  National  Liberation  Movement? 

As  this  lie  spreads,  It  will  do  harm  in  a 
second  way.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  owe  their  Independence  In  no 
small  part  to  the  notion  of  humtm  rights, 
as  it  has  spread  from  the  domestic  sphere 
to  the  international  sphere  and  exercised  its 
influence  over  the  old  colonial  powers.  We  are 
now  coming  Into  a  time  when  that  inde- 
pendence is  likely  to  be  threatened  again. 
There  wUl  be  new  forces,  some  of  them  aris- 
ing now,  new  prophets  and  new  despots,  who 
will  Justify  their  actions  with  the  help  of 
Just  such  distortions  of  words  as  we  have 
sanctioned  here  today.  Today  we  have 
drained  the  word  "racism"  of  its  meaning. 
Tomorrow,  terms  like  "national  self-deter- 
mination" and  "national  honor"  wUl  be  per- 
verted in  the  same  way  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  conquest  and  exploitation.  And  when 
these  claims  begin  to  be  made — as  they  al- 
ready have  begun  to  be  made — it  is  the 
small  nations  of  the  world  whose  integrity 
will  suffer.  And  how  will  the  small  nations 
of  the  world  defend  themselves,  on  what 
grounds  will  others  be  moved  to  defend  and 
protect  them,  when  the  language  of  human 
rights,  the  only  languEige  by  which  the  small 
can  be  defended.  Is  no  longer  believed  and 
no  longer  has  a  power  of  its  own? 

Iliere  is  this  danger,  and  then  a  final 
danger  that  is  the  most  serious  of  all.  Which 
Is  that  the  damage  we  now  do  to  the  idea 
of  human  rights  and  the  language  of  human 
rights  could  well  be  irreversible.  The  idea 
of  human  rights  as  we  know  it  today  is  not 
an  idea  which  has  always  existed  in  human 
affairs.  It  is  an  idea  which  appeared  at  a 
specific  time  in  the  world,  and  luider  very 
special  circumstances.  It  appeared  when  Eu- 
ropean philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury began  to  argue  that  man  was  a  being 
whose  existence  was  independent  from  that 
of  the  State,  that  he  need  Join  a  political 
community  only  if  he  did  not  lose  by  that 
association  more  than  he  gained.  From  this 
very  speciflc  political  philosophy  stemmed 
the  Idea  of  political  rights,  of  claims  that 
the  individual  could  justly  make  against  the 
State;  it  was  because  the  individual  was 
seen  as  so  separate  from  the  State  that  he 
could  make  legitimate  demands  upon  it. 

That  was  the  philosophy  from  which  the 
idea  of  domestic  and  international  rights 
sprang.  But  most  of  the  «orld  does  not  hold 
with  that  philosophy  now.  Most  of  the  world 
believes  in  newer  modes  of  political  thought, 
in  philosophies  that  do  not  accept  the  indi- 
vidual as  distinct  from  and  prior  to  the  State, 
In  philosophies  that  therefore  do  not  pro- 
vide any  justification  for  the  idea  of  human 
rights  and  philosophies  that  have  no  words 
by  which  to  explain  their  value.  If  we  destroy 
the  words  that  were  given  to  us  by  past 
centuries,  w&  will  not  have  words  to  replace 
them,  for  philosophy  today  has  no  such 
words^ ' 

But  there  are  those  of  us  who  have  not 
forsaken  these  older  words,  still  so  new  to 
much  of  the  world.  Not  forsaken  them  now, 
not  here,  not  anywhere,  not  ever. 

The  United  States  of  America  declares  that 
it  does  not  acknowledge,  it  will  not  abide  by. 
It  will  never  acquiesce  in  this  Infamous  act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
three  anti-Israel  votes  in  the  United  Na- 
tions yesterday  will  make  the  U.N.  peace- 


keeping and  peacemaking  efforts  in  the 
Mideast  more  difBcult. 

I  do  not  believe  Zionism  is  equated  to 
racism.  The  UJf .  action  was  a  move  away 
from — not  toward — peace.  It  makes  the 
situation  worse. 

Peace  in  the  Mideast  is  possible.  The 
hopes  and  dreams  of  all  peoples  in  the 
area  can  be  accommodated  through  ne- 
gotiation and  I  hope  the  healthy  steps 
taken  in  recent  months  along  the  path 
toward  peace  will  not  falter. 

UJf.   VOTK   ON   ZIONISM 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

The  vote  by  the  United  Nations'  Gen- 
eral Assembly  equating  Zionism  with 
racism  is  certainly  to  be  deplored  by  all 
Americans.  In  recent  years  there's  been 
a  growing  trend  of  irresponsible  political 
decisions  coming  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  I  am  afraid  that  the  politiciz- 
ing oif  this  peacekeeping  body  is  contrib- 
uting to  a  decline  in  public  support  for 
tiie  U.N. 

Last  night's  vote  is  only  one  of  several 
actions  in  recent  yeeu-s  that  have  tended 
to  erode  public  confidence  in  this  body. 
The  expulsion  of  Taiwan,  the  refusal  to 
seat  South  Africa,  the  decision  to  allow 
the  PLO  to  participate  in  a  General  As- 
sembly debate  and  the  exclusion  of  Israel 
from  UNESCO  programs  were  fore- 
nmners  of  the  anti-Zionism  resolution. 
I  think  the  world  needs  an  international 
forum  where  people  of  differing  ideologies 
can  come  together  to  talk  out  their  differ- 
ences. And  I  have  traditionally  supported 
the  United  Nations.  Recent  actions,  how- 
ever, have  clearly  shaken  my  confidence 
and  caused  me  to  conclude  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  complete  review  of  U.S. 
participation  in  this  world  organization. 

On  August  1,  I  introduced  legislation 
that  would  establish  a  temporary  15- 
member  commission  to  conduct  such  a 
review.  On  October  1,  I  circulated  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  soliciting  cospon- 
sors  for  this  measure — S.  2262.  To  date, 
the  following  Senators  have  joined  me  in 
this  effort:  Senators  Bartlett,  Fannin, 
Garn,  and  Moss.  In  light  of  last  night's 
General  Assembly  vote  I  have  renewed 
my  efforts  to  gain  prompt  Senate  consid- 
eration of  S.  2262. 1  would  urge  ray  fellow 
Senators  to  join  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure  and  I  would  hope  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  begin  to 
move  this  bill  through  the  legislative 
process. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Packwood's 
resolution  is  an  appropriate  response  to 
the  U.N.'s  anti-Zionist  vote  of  last  night. 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  give 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73,  which 
addresses  Itself  to  .the  Immediate  situa- 
tion. S.  2262  on  the  other  hand,  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  an  overall  review 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  United  Nations, 
and  I  intend  to  press  tor  Senate  consid- 
eration at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  convenience  of 
my  colleagues,  I  tisk  unanimous  consent 
that  my  dear  colleague  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1975,  and  the  text  of  S.  2262  be 
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printed  in  the  Recoro  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VB.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  1, 1975. 

Dear  Colleague:  On  August  1,  1975,  I  in- 
troduced S.  2262  which  would,  if  enacted, 
establish  a  temporary  IS-member  commission 
on  U.S.  participation  In  the  United  Nations. 

It  has  heen  30  years  since  the  United 
Nations'  charter  was  signed,  and  the  world 
as  weU  as  the  United  Nations  hsts  changed 
a  great  deal  during  this  period.  For  a  nvun- 
ber  of  reasons,  I  believe  that  the  U.S./UJJ. 
relationship  should  be  reassessed,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  commission  approach  con- 
tained in  S.  2262  is  a  responsible  way  for 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  to  Jointly 
participate  In  a  major  foreign  policy  review. 

I  am  enclosing,  so  as  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you,  a  copy  of  the  statement  I  made  at 
the  time  of  this  bill's  introduction.  This 
reprint  also  outlines  the  reasons  I  believe 
such  a  reassessment  is  necessary. 

If  you  are  interested  In  cosponsoring  this 
legislation,  or  if  you  need  additional  infor- 
mation, please  call  Dave  Rust  or  Margaret 
Barrett  in  my  office  on  extension  4-4524. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Glenn  Beaix,  Jr. 

S.  2262 
A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary  Commission 

on    United    States    Participation    In    the 

United  Nations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   COMMISSION 

Section  l.  There  is  established  a  Com- 
mission on  United  States  Participation  In 
the  United  Nations. 

MEMBERSHIP   OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  of  whom  two  shall 
be  employees  of  the  United  States  holding  a 
position  not  above  grade  OS-16  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  6332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  equivalent  grade. 
*  (2)  Five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  of  whom  two  shall  be 
Members  of  the  Senate;  and 

(3)  Five  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
whom  two  shall  be  Members  of  the  House. 

(b)  One  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a)  (2)  and  the 
Members  of  the  Hovise  appointed  under  sub- 
section (a)(3),  not  more  than  three  such 
Members  in  each  instance  shall  be  from  the 
same  political  party.  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a),  all  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  from  private  life. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shaU  be  fiUed  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(d)  The  Corhmlssion  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(e)  A  quorum  of  the  Commission  shall 
consist  of  seven  members,  except  that  the 
Conunission  may  establish  a  lower  ntunber 
as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

DtrriES    OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation therein. 


(b)  The  Commission  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  a  final  report,  report  the  results 
of  its  study  and  investigation  and  submit 
its  recommendation  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
final  report  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
appointment  of  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  in  carry- 
ing out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  administer  such 
oaths,  have  such  printing  and  binding  done, 
and  make  such  expenditures  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  advisable.  Subpenas  shall  be 
issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  any  member  of  the  Commission  designated 
by  hii6  and  shall  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  the  chairman  or  any  such 
member.  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission. 

(b)  Any  United  States  district  court  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  which  any  inquiry  is 
carried  on,  may,  upon  petition  by  the  Com- 
mission, in  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
or  order  of  the  Commission  Issued  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  Issue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  therewith;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  apix>lnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  such  title;  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $125  a  day  for 
individuals. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  are  Members  of  the  Congress 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensation. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensation, 
but  shall  continue  to  receive  the  salary  of 
their  regular  position  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  Commission  other 
than  one  to  whom  paragraph  (1)  applies 
shall  receive  $125  per  diem  when  engaged 
In  the  actual  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  tP 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EXPIRATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  its  final 
report. 


THE  tTNITED  STATES  IN  THE  tJ.N. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  all  very  deeply  disturbed  by  the  pas- 
sage in  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly of  a  resolution  which  seeks  to 
equate  Zionism  with  racism.  This  absurd 
formulation  reflects  badly  on  the  judg- 
ment of  those  nations  which  supported 
it,  for  it  only  makes  more  difficult  the 
achievement  of  an  atmosphere  of  trust 
which  is  a  prerequisite  for  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  Mideast  problems. 

It  is  understandable  that  despair  over 
this  hostile  action  has  brought  strong 
reactions  in  our  country  where  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  are  held  in  such  high  regard. 
I  myself  am  bitterly  disappointed  that  a 
majority  in  the  CSeneral  Assembly  should 
take  an  action  so  counterproductive  to 
Mideast  peace,  so  harmful  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  so  insulting  to  the  Jewish 
people. 

Yet,  even  at  this  time  when  emotions 
are  rimning  high,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  resolution  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives  of  UJJ. 
member  states,  not  really  by  the  U.N. 
itself.  The  UU.  as  an  institution  has  not 
made  a  policy  pronouncement.  Rather 
the  va.  has  been  tarred  by  this  bnish 
carried  by  72  member  states,  the  radical 
leaders  of  whom  deserve  the  blame  for 
this  resolution. 

As  we  consider  the  future  U.S.  role  in 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  a  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Assembly  deUberations  would  only 
leave  the  Assembly  in  more  complete 
control  of  those  nations  which  have 
chosen  to  politicize  that  body.  Moreover, 
if  the  United  States  should  end  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  Assembly,  who  would 
stand  up  to  promote,  explain,  clarify  and 
defend  the  policies  of  the  United  States? 
In  those  circumstances,  what  world 
power  would  stand  up  to  urge  fairness 
for  Israel? 

It  is  my  profound  belief  that  the 
United  States  should  stay  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  every  element  of  it,  in- 
cluding the  General  Assembly  and  the 
specialized  agencies.  We  should  stay  and 
fight  for  our  views,  for  our  interests,  for 
our  position,  for  our  principles.  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  folly  than  to  abandon 
any  element  of  the  United  Nations  to 
those  whose  purposes  are  antithetical  to 
our  own. 

WHAT  IS  ZIONISM? 

Mr.  BEDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly's  adoption  of  a 
resolution  equating  Zionism  with  racism, 
on  November  10,  1975. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions adopted  Resolution  2159,  portions  of 
which  sought  to  equate  Zionism  with 
racism.  A  few  days  later,  on  October  21, 
I  cosponsored  Senate  Resolution  288  that 
strongly  condemned  the  U.N.  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  288  urged  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  to  disapprove 
Resolution  2159  whose  obvious  purpose 
was  to  attack  and  condemn  the  State  of 
Israel  in  a  most  heinous  and  abhorrent 
manner. 

Yesterday,  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
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to  the  United  Naticms  General  Assemblj' 
made  a  mockery  out  of  the  charter  of 
this  International  organization.  By  a  vote 
of  72  to  35  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
Resolution  2159.  Article  I  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  states  the  purposes 
of  the  organization  as  follows: 

To  develop  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions based  on  respect  tor  tbe  principle  ol 
eqxial  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  to  take  otber  appropriate  measures 
to  strengthen  universal  peace: 

To  achieve  international  co-operation  in 
solving  International  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fxinda- 
mental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion;  and 

To  be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the  actions 
of  nations  in  the  attainment  of  these  com- 
mon ends: 

The  Ull.  resolution  condemning  Zion- 
ism, is  a  stupid  one.  The  TJJS.  is  weak- 
ened by  its  passage.  The  72  nations  that 
supported  this  resolution  need  the  U.N. 
more  than  we  big  powers  do.  In  the  long 
nm  it  will  hurt  them  more  than  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  or 
China. 

Racism  is  a  singularly  evil  and  vici- 
ous force,  which  should  be  condemned 
where  it  is  practiced.  Zionism  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  national  movement  that 
had  as  its  genesis  the  creation  of  a 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine  in  the  late 
19th  century.  Theodor  Herz.  often  con- 
sidered the  father  of  Zionism  pioneered 
this  movement  during  a  period  of  violent 
antl-semltism  in  Europe.  Zionism  ad- 
vocated the  return  of  Jews  to  present 
day  Israel 

I  have  today  Joined  in  cosponsoring 
a  resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 73  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  November  11,  condemning  the 
General  Assembly  vote. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  U JI. 
General  Assembly's  approval  of  the 
Arab-inspired  resolution  which  equates 
Zionism  with  racism  is  an  utterly  sense- 
less and  intolerable  act.  I  patently  decry 
this  resolution  because  It  thwarts  the 
efforts  (rf  the  United  Nations  to  rid  the 
globe  of  racism  by  eroding  smy  true  con- 
sensus on  this  critical  issue.  The  resolu- 
tion asserts  that  Isrsiel  Is  an  enresslon 
of  "racial"  cohesion  when,  in  nut,  that 
nation  is  united  by  a  religious  and  cul- 
tural affinity.  Such  one-way  morality, 
dictated  by  a  bloc  of  regimes,  serves  only 
to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  In  the  institution  optlmlstically- 
named  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  Joined  Senator  Hxthpbret  and 
my  other  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  co- 
sponsoring  Senate  Resolution  288,  a  for- 
mal condemnation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' resolution  that  classifies  Zionism 
as  "a  form  of  racism."  Further,  I  have 
today  Joined  Senators  Packwood  and 
HuicPHKST  in  a  resolution  which  de- 
nounces the  action  of  the  General  As- 
semb^  and  moves  to  investigate  the  im- 
plications of  this  vote  with  respect  to 
our  n.N.  activities.  Finally,  it  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  worthy  efforts  of  the 
\JH.  will  not  be  hindered  by  those  vent- 
txxK  rage  against  one  of  the  oldest,  and 


most  venerable,  nations  represented 
there. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  briefly  my  strong  support  for 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73,  con- 
demning the  passage  in  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  of  a  resolution 
characterizing  Zionism  as  racist.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  state  too  strongly  its  repug- 
nance at  this  infamous  and  immoral  act. 
It  Is  repugnant  to  the  letter  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  and  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  moral  character  of  those 
civilized  peoples  for  whom  the  United 
Nations  is  supposed  to  be  a  forum  for 
peace  and  the  advancement  of  humanity. 

I  want,  particularly,  to  endorse  that 
provision  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
which  "caUs  for  an  energetic  effort  by 
all  those  concerned  with  the  adherence 
of  the  United  Nations  to  the  purposes 
stated  in  its  charter  to  obtain  reconsid- 
eration" of  this  action  by  the  General 
Assembly.  As  Representatives  of  the 
American  people,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  intimately  concerned  in  the 
achievement  of  this  end;  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  continue  sustively  to  seek 
it.  Because,  imtil  the  effect  of  this  inim- 
ical act  is  totally  expunged,  its  stain  will 
continue  to  color  whatever  future  ac- 
tions, however  beneficial,  that  are  under- 
taken by  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  that  we 
can  find  pleasing  about  this  resolution; 
but,  if  there  is  anything,  it  is  that  a  large 
number  of  nations  opposed  it.  Particu- 
larly pleasing  is  the  large  number  of  Af- 
rican nations  who,  despite  the  undoubted 
pressure  placed  upon  them,  refused  to 
support  this  act  of  the  extremists.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  was  surprised  and  ex- 
tremely disappointed  that  such  nations 
as  Portugal,  Cyprus.  Turkey,  and  Mexico 
Joined  those  who  would  so  demean  the 
United  Nations  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
political  aims. 

The  concurrent  resolution  dedicates 
this  Congress  to  continue  its  opposition 
to  this  regrettable  act.  In  so  doing,  per- 
haps we  can  also  work  to  restore  some 
measure  of  substance  and  credibility  to 
the  severely  tainted  image  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  U.N.  General  Assembly  voted 
to  equate  Zionism  with  racism:  and  in 
doing  so,  it  compromised  the  principles 
on  which  the  United  Nations  was 
foimded  30  years  ago. 

I  am  deeply  distressed  and  concerned 
by  this  action.  It  denies  the  historic  role 
played  by  the  United  Nations  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  State  of  Israel.  It  can  only 
serve  to  undermine  both  the  capacity  of 
the  United  Nations  to  play  an  effective 
role  in  meeting  Issues  critical  to  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind,  and  its  inability  to  pro- 
mote the  principles  on  which  It  was 
founded.  And  it  once  again  brings 
racism  back  as  a  method  of  statecraft. 

Yesterday's  vote  was  not  unexpected. 
But  even  this  action  in  the  General  As- 
sembly cannot  damage  the  heritage  of 
the  Israeli  people  which  has  endured — 
imder  greater  challenges — ^f  or  thousands 
of  years. 


I  do  not  rise  to  condemn  the  United 
Nations.  To  do  so  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take. It  is  not  the  U.N.  which  instigated 
yesterday's  vote — ^it  is  those  member 
states  which  favored  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  that  rightfully  deserve  to  b^ 
the  target  of  our  protests.  To  denigrate 
the  concept  of  an  international  commu- 
nity of  nations — embodied  in  the  U.N. — 
is  to  subscribe  to  the  very  philosophy  of 
those  States  which  instigated  the  passage 
of  this  resolution.  I  hope — despite  the 
anger  of  the  American  people — that  our 
support  of  the  United  Nations  will  not 
diminish. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  Nations 
has  increased  in  importance,  both  in  its 
peacekeeping  activities,  and  in  its  role 
as  a  forum  for  debate  and  decision  of 
major  issues  relating  to  the  restructur- 
ing of  the  global  economy.  Both  of  these 
functions  are  important  for  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations;  and  the  impor- 
tance of  these  fimctions  is  further  argu- 
ment for  isolating  that  organization 
from  efforts  to  pervert  both  its  goals  and 
the  charter  itself. 

Since  the  U.N.  General  Assembly's 
Third  Committee  voted  on  the  resolu- 
tion, thoughtful  voices  have  been  raised 
around  the  world,  counseling  against  this 
renewal  of  racist  attitudes  that  the  reso- 
lution itself  pretends,  wrongly,  to  con- 
demn. Yesterday,  35  nations.  Including 
the  United  States,  understood  the  wis- 
dom of  rejecting  a  return  to  racism.  But 
72  others  failed  to  heed  the  voices  of  wis- 
dom and  true  humanitarian  concern.  By 
doing  so,  they  have  seriously  damaged  the 
reputation  and  the  capacity  for  leader- 
ship of  an  institution  upon  which  many 
of  these  same  nations  rely  in  their  quest 
for  justice  and  development. 

In  a  more  immediate  sense,  this  reso- 
lution imdermines  another  key  principle 
of  the  United  Nations :  its  commitment  to 
peace.  This  resolution  can  only  Jeopardize 
the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Iillddle  East,  by 
introducing  a  new  source  of  division  and 
discord,  at  the  very  time  that  so  many 
people,  there  and  elsewhere,  are  seeking 
to  end  a  generation  of  confilct.  To  be 
united  in  the  cause  of  peace  should  be 
the  primary  task  of  UJJ.  member  states; 
and  yesterday's  resolution  is  a  threat 
to  that  vital  cause. 

Mr.  President,  if  mankind  is  to  move 
beyond  those  attitudes  of  hatred  and 
prejudice  that  have  so  marred  its  history, 
and  that  have  brought  untold  suffering 
and  grief  to  so  many  people  of  so  many 
races,  creeds,  ethnic  groups,  and  re- 
ligions, then  the  institution  in  which  the 
hopes  of  people  throughout  the  world  are 
invested— the  United  Nations— must  it- 
self set  the  example.  Yesterday,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  72  nations  failed  to  do  so. 

We  in  the  United  States,  In  a  country 
which  Itself  has  suffered  the  blight  of 
racism,  must,  condemn  this  action,  and 
do  what  we  can  both  to  minimize  Its  ef- 
fects and  try  at  every  opportunity  to  re- 
store the  United  Nations  to  the  high 
road  of  principle  and  practice  that  is 
so  vital  for  that  Institution — and  for  all 
mankind.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
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slon  of  tbe  recess,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  be  recognized. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  FOR  2  MINUTES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess 
for  2  minutes. 

The  Senate,  at  12:25  p.m.,  recessed 
until  12:27  p.m.,  whereupon,  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ford). 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxtrch)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH,  wm  the  Senator  yield  for 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
■nON  74— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CON- 
CrURRENT  RESOLUTION  TO  RE- 
DUCE FEDERAL  TRAVEL  EX- 
PENSES 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  concurrent  resolution  to  reduce 
Federal  travel  expenses,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  placed  on  the 
calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  legislation  calling  for  the 
President  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  re- 
duce Federal  spending  on  travel  and 
transportation  by  Federal  employees  by 
at  least  10  percent.  Immediate  action  by 
the  President  to  implement  a  reduction 
in  Federal  travel  spending  will  result  in 
a  savings  of  more  than  $230  million  this 
fiscal  year. 

Last  December,  Congress  adopted  my 
amendment  for  a  10  percent  across-the- 
board  cutback  of  all  Federal  travel  ex- 
penditures. However,  after  2  months  of 
bureaucratic  complaints  and  claims  that 
the  travel  cutback  had  hampered  vital 
Government  services.  Congress  rescinded 
the  travel  amendment,  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  $160  million.  My  objective 
was  to  eliminate  the  unessential  and 
wasteful  travel  expenses,  and  I  regret 
the  unwillingness  of  the  executive 
branch  to  even  attempt  to  impose  budget 
restraints  in  this  area  without  jeopardiz- 
ing legitimate  Government  activities.  As 
I  said  then  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  re- 
peal of  the  travel  amendment  produced 
the  sad  spectacle  of  the  Government  ask- 
ing the  American  people  to  make  sacri- 
fices when  the  Federal  Government  is 
showing  no  willingness  at  all  to  tighten 
its  own  belt. 

Although  the  administration  was 
adamantly  opposed  to  my  travel  amend- 
ment last  year  and  worked  for  its  repeal, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  will  sup- 


port this  travel  cut.  The  President  has 
asked  for  a  substantisd  cutback  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  with  his  cooperation, 
the  President  and  Congress  can  work  to- 
gether to  make  reductions  in  an  area  of 
substantial  (government  waste. 

Therefore,  the  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  today  would  call  on  the  Pres- 
ident, through  his  OMB  Director,  to  take 
steps  to  reduce  Federal  travel  by  10  per- 
cent, taking  care  to  insure  that  the  cut- 
backs do  not  disrupt  vital  Government 
services  or  the  movement  of  military 
personnel. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
legislating  an  across-the-board  travel 
cut,  this  legislation  is  in  the  form  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  by  the  President  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral travel  expenses. 

According  to  the  fiscal  1976  budget 
estimates,  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  $2,314,371,000  on  travel  and  trans- 
portation of  Federal  employees,  and  a  10 
percent  cutback  would  achieve  a  savings 
for  the  taxpayers  of  more  than  $230  mil- 
lion. This  reduction  of  $230  million  will 
still  allow  the  Government  to  spend  as 
much  on  travel  as  it  did  in  fiscal  years 
1975  and  1974,  when  it  spent  $2.1  billion 
and  $2.0  billion  respectively. 

And  while  I  do  anticip>ate  objections 
from  virtually  all  executive  branch  de- 
partments and  agencies,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  substantial  amount  of  waste  can 
be  cut  from  the  travel  budgets  of  many 
of  our  departments  and  agencies. 

For  example,  the  projected  percentage 
Increases  for  the  travel  budgets  of  many 
departments  and  agencies  are.  In  my 
opinion,  excessive  and  unjustifiable. 

The  Agriculture  Department  is  plan- 
ning to  spend  $90,049,000  in  fiscal  1976, 
a  25-percent  increase  over  fiscal  1975 
spending  for  travel. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  wlU 
spend  $74,521,000  this  year  on  travel  ex- 
penses, a  25-percent  increase  over  fiscal 
1975  and  a  40-percent  increase  over  fis- 
cal 1974  spending. 

The  Secret  Service  will  spend  $10,- 
916,000  in  fiscal  1976  on  travel,  an  in- 
crease of  54  percent  over  fiscal  1975 
travel  spending. 

And  tile  Selective  Service  System,  op- 
erating on  a  standby  basis  since  the 
draft  was  eliminated,  will  spend  $1,- 
640,000  on  travel,  an  Increase  of  more 
than  60  percent  over  last  year's  travel 
budget. 

These  are  not  the  only  departments 
and  agencies  with  large  travd  budgets. 
The  Defense  Department  will  spend  $1,- 
477,889,000  in  fiscal  1976,  with  a  large 
portion  of  these  funds  spent  on  change 
of  station  travel  for  military  personnel. 
This  legislation  Is  not  intended  to  disrupt 
the  movement  of  military  personnel,  but 
it  is  also  not  intended  to  exempt  the  De- 
partment from  trimming  the  fat  In  its 
travel  budgets. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  a  travel  budget  of 
|7£,027,000,  including  $22,501,000  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration . 

Other    travel   budgets    include    $84,- 


737,000  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
$74,042,000  for  the  Transportation  De- 
partment, $63,832,000  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  $34,417,000  for  the  State 
Department. 

In  addition  to  the  well-known  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  a  variety  of  63  com- 
missions and  boards  will  ^))gfa4.  $90.-. 
419,000  on  travel  in  fiscal  1976.       ^^ 

And  although  the  legislative  anT^dl- 
cial  branches  of  Government  account  for 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  spending  on 
Federal  travel,  my  travel  legislation  will 
also  apply  to  these  two  branches. 

If  the  President  is  serious  about  re- 
ducing Government  spending,  he  will  en- 
dorse my  efforts  to  cut  Government  travel 
spending.  If  the  Government  expects  the 
American  people  to  sacrifice,  then  the 
Government  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice. 

We  must  act  immediately  to  cut  back 
unnecessary  Government  costs,  reduce 
the  dupUcation  of  Federal  programs,  and 
trim  the  administrative  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment. And  as  a  first  step,  we  must  re- 
duce Government  travel  expenses  by  10 
percent  and  save  the  American  taxpayers 
$230  million  a  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  and  a  table 
listing  the  estimated  travel  costs  for  the 
departments  and  agencies  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.  Coir.  Rks.  74 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentattves  concurring). 

That  the  President,  through  the  Director 
of  the  OflSce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
shall  take  immediate  steps  to  restrain  the 
inflationary  impact  of  Federal  expenditures 
and  to  conserve  the  use  of  energy  by  ordering 
a  reduction  of  Federal  travel  expenditures  by 
at  least  10  percent;  and 

That  these  steps  shall  Include  such  pro- 
visions as  are  necessary  to  Insure  that  such 
reductions  are  allocated  so  as  not  to  disrupt 
the  provision  of  vital  governmental  services 
or  the  organized  troop  movement  of  military 
personnel,  and 

That  tbe  President  is  requested  to  submit 
to  Congress,  within  30  days  of  adoption  of 
this  Resolution  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  outlining  his 
actions. 


Travel  and  tranaportatton  eoita 
Agency :  Fiscal  year  197 1 

Legislative  branch 10,608 

The   Judiciary 0,039 

Executive  Office  of  the  President..  1, 816 
Funds  appropriated  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent    26,708 

Department  of  Agriculture 00,040 

Department  of  Commerce 26, 117 

Department  of  Defense — military.  1, 477, 880 

Department  of  Defense — civil 87.616 

Department  of  Health.  Education. 

and  Welfare 76,027 

Department  of  tbe  Interior 83, 832 

Department  of  Justice 63, 173 

Department  of  Labor . 18. 170 

Department  of  State 34,417 

Department  of  the  Treasury 84. 787 

Energy  Seaearch  and  Development 

Administration  8,040 

Environmental  Protection  Ag«icy.  12, 800 

Departmmt  of  Transportation 74, 042 

General  Services  AdmlnlBtratk>n.-  10, 887 
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D^p»to>ent  of  Housing  and  Urban  sworn  testimony  of  over  100  witnesses,  is  forecast,  a  judgment,  a  "shrewd  guess" 

SMo^'^n^u^"^d"^'^  ^"®   ^'^^   ^^^   °^   transcripts,   and  as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen. 

nSCSSu^S                 ^           17  832  countless  hours  of  research,  this  report  Though  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the 

Veterans'   Admlnis'tration.. 74,521  examines  the  involvement  of  our  Gov-  precise  course  of  events,  the  good  NIE 

Other  independent  agencies 90,419  ernment  in  foreign  assassination  Intrigue  describes  in  detail  how  various  parties 

during  the  administration  of  four  Presi-  involved  view  a  situation,  and  how  they 

Total   2,314,371  dents,   Eisenhower,   Kennedy,   Johnson,  might  act  toward  hypothetical  changes 

^__^^_^^  and  Nixon.  Piecing  together  the  avail-  The  estimate  willlay  out,  and  of  ten  rank! 

able  evidence  has  been  an  extraordinar-  a  range  of  possible  outcomes,  especially 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ily  difficult  job.  But  the  result  has  been  those  that  threaten  American  interests 

Mr.  MANSFDELD.  Mr.  President,  un-  **  penetrating  an  inquiry  into  this  re-  or  present  an  opportunity  for  the  United 

der  the  special  orders,  I  believe  the  dis-  grettable  chapter  of  our  history  as  the  States. 

tinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  is  now  obtainable  facts  will  allow.  The  value  of  national  intelligence  esti- 

to  be  recognized.  Beyond    identifying    threats    to    the  mates  to  the  decisionmakers  in  our  Gov- 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  Uberty  of  American  citizens,  the  commit-  ernment  should  be  immense    Our  na- 

pore.  He  has  been  recognized,  and  he  *®e  is  working  diligently  to  establish  leg-  tional  security  could  depend  upon  re- 

ylelded  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  Islative  safeguards  to  better  protect  their  liable  judgments  as  to  future  actions  and 

for  a  unanimous-consent  request.  rights  in  the  fuure.  These  proposals  for  capabilities  of  hostile  nations   The  na- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  reform  wiU  be  the  focus  for  public  hear-  tional  estimate  is  the  final  product  of  an 

my  understanding  that  I  have  15  min-  i°8s  later  this  year.  intricate  gathering  and  evaluation  of  in- 

utes  as  weU.  So,  a  whitewash  this  investigation  is  telligence,  drawn  from  all  sources 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  °ot-   ^         ,  If  NIE's  are  accurate  and  timely  and 

pore.  That  is  correct.  Just  as  clearly,  it  is  not  a  vendetta.  decisionmakers  have  confidence  in  them 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.    I  In  the  interests  of  fairness,  wherever  we  have  spent  our  money  weU   But  we 

yield  my  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  J^e  CIA  has  been  wrongly  charged,  I  have  both  wasted  money  and  posed  an 

Senator  from  Idaho.  have  been  quick  to  say  so.  Some  alleged  added  danger  to  our  safety  if  our  esti- 

Tbe  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  earlier  this  year  that  the  CIA  had  been  mates  are  inaccurate  or  if  they  have  been 

pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  involved  in  plots  to  murder  Charles  De-  distorted  by  analytic  or  policy  bias  Mis 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  may  proceed.  pauUe,  the  late  President  of  France.  An  taken  estimates  of  enemy  intentions  hold 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senators  immediate  review  of  the  facts  showed  no  a  potential  for  national  disaster  This  we 

very  much  for  their  courtesy.  such  plot  was  ever  contemplated  by  the  learned  almost  too  late   prior  to  1962 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  CIA  or  any  other  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov-  from  the  estimate  which' assured  us  that 

sent  that  Mr.  Lock  Johnson  be  granted  !5^«°*-  What  actually  happened  was  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  place  nu- 

prlvilege  of  the  floor  during  the  presen-  ^^'-  A  CIA  agent  was  approached  by  a  clear-tipped  missiles  in  Cuba 

tation  of  this  address.  foreign  citizen  who  made  a  totally  un-  WehavehadothprmjstnVon  octi«,of„» 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  solicited  suggestion  of  a  plan  to  kUl  De-  The  p?(54to^arhavT  erred^^^^^ 

pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Gaulle.  The  plan  was  rejected  at  once  mating  the  growth  of  Soviet  ICTM  forces 

^oJ?^«nl^S  S!**"j«^°?v,^^^"*'^-  «  "^^  misconceived  "missile  gap"  in  the 

On  another  occasion,  the  accusation  early  I960's  is  one  iUustratinn   The  in 

AN  IMPERATIVE  FOR  THE  CIA:  PRO-  was  made  Uiat  tiie  CIA  had  periodically  telligence  estimates  on  the  So^Pt  inv^" 

PESSIONALISM  FREE  OF  POLITICS  "infiltrated"  Uie  White  House  and  other  sloni  to  hSS  in  1956  Sid^Cz^h^^ 

AND  PARTISANSHIP  ^""T^^t  fp""?"  SpeciflcaUy,  it  was  Slovakia  in  1968  were  also  wide  of  the 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  "For  ye  f't*^*  Alexander  Butterfield,  an  aide  mark.  By  far  Uie  worst  failure  of  the 

shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  JiLv"  „  ®"    Nixon,  had  served  in  the  estimative  process  in  many  years  was  the 

make  you  free."  So  read  the  words  carved  ^"^^  ^°^^^^,  ^  spy  for  the  CIA.  There  misreading  of  tiie  Imminence  of  Uie  1973 

to  white  marble  at  the  entrance  to  the  S^.  °2  scintilla  of  evidence  that  Mr.  Arab-Israeli  war. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency.  It  is  a  noble  f"*5?™!?i\  "f ^  ^P*®^  °°  <^e  President  In  a  word,  our  national  intelligence 

Biblical  thought,  chosen  by  Allen  Dulles  '°^  ^^       .-.    ^.nnounced  this  finding  as  estimates  have  certainly  been  fallible 

when  he  was  Director  of  the  CIA  perhaps  97*="^.  *s  it  could  be  confirmed,  in  the  The  Committee  on  Intelligence  in  the 

to  remind  his  coUeagues  of  their  ulti-  w^^L°L,  ,i"®®*  ^^^  ^  *^®  ^^  ^^  House  of  Representatives  is  to  be  strongly 

mate  purpose:  the  creation  of  objective  «,?_    ^®^°-    .   ^  commended  for  examining  recent  esti- 

intelllgence.  ^,rf""'L,^^®  ^^  has  erred,  Uie  com-  mates  by  the  inteUigence  services  which 

Objectivity  ought  to  be  the  hallmark  ™"t«e  '^v,^*^  ^°'  where  it  has  per-  have  proven  to  be  inaccurate  Such  faU- 

of  every  pubUc  trust.  As  chairman  of  the  conned  with  merit,  the  committee  will  ures  need  to  be  exposed  so  we  will  not 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  acknowledge  that  as  weU.  In  short,  our  develop  a  blind  faith  in  our  inteUieence 

Activity,  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  as-  objective  has  never  been  to  wreck  the  agencies. 

sure  a  fah-  and  balanced  inquiry  into  the  ^telhgence  system,  but  to  expose  wrong-  However,  we  should  not  forget  that  on 

intelligence  services.  When  the  commit-  i"4  ^°  ""lawful  conduct,  so  that  needed  other  occasions,  our  intelligence  esti. 

tee  was  first  established.  Senate  Major-  reforms  can  be  written  into  law.  mates  have  proven  to  be  accurate  and 

Ity  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  stressed  that  ^  ?,  ^^^F^^^^^^  "?f  intelligence  services,  valuable.  Admittedly,  the  CIA  Directorate 

the  allegations  against  tiie  intelligence  »  ^V^ject  of  particular  concern  is  tiie  of  Science  and  Technologrhi  not  wt 

agencies  were  serious.  They  deserved,  he  Quality  of  our  national  intelligence  esti-  developed  a  c^stSb^lPreS?tfn«J  thl 

said,  a  sober  inquiry  which  would  be  ^^^'  or  NIEs  as  they  are  more  com-  fS miLt rSin prSabmftic  Sfou^h 

"neitoer  a  whitewash  nor  a  vendetta."  J^only  caUed.  The  preparation  of  na-  the  ClTL^^an  Sact  w«iSn?Sf  toe 

That  is  how  I  have  tried  to  conduct  tills  "onal  mteUigence  estimates  is  a  most  date  last  year  whe^lSkevTouli  in 

Investigation.  important  task,  for  the  NIE's  from  Uie  vX  r^fnrn!  L^h  t^..vf  ^  m  k      ^' 

certainly  It  has  not  been  a  whitewash.  !>"Udlng  blocks  of  national  security  pS!  stoDi??orman?  Snor^^rSf  ^  'f*' 

The    committee    has    already    exposed  icy.  Put  briefly,  an  intelligence  estimate  !SS^nf^°  "  *  L,^Hn?-  ^^^^^ 

many  serious  abuses  of  power  witiiin  the  is  a  paper  prepared  by  tiie  CIA  in  co-  fSSL^  of  ^«?ri?i^  t^T'  J^f  ^^^^ 

intelligence  services.  Working  steadfast-  operation   wiUi   Uie   other   intelligence  on^nntioL  iffh«?o{?tKi5f^''f  ?u  T° 

ly  for  9  montiis.  Uie  select  committee  has  services  which  assesses  the  current  situa-  S.nl^o?^«S.«?^r         ^^  °^  ^^  *°" 

amassed  a  comprehensive  set  of  records,  tion  in  some  part  of  the  world,  or  ana-  whin    the    Sot    rr„«^„         u.,-    ^ 

documents,  and  sworn  testimony.  lyzes  tiie  major  forces  at  work-politi-  tr^i^?«  thP%nmmfi  nf  i  opl'f  ^0^"^^^ 

pis  monUi.  Uie  committee  will  pub-  cal.  economic,  military,  socIolcScaT^y-  ^SJo^La^  solfd  ?ndicat^n  *w^^^ 

Iteh  a  detailed  Interim  report  on  assassi-  chological-on  some  aspect  ofThe  wVrld  Swe  one  wky  or  SS  other  2  to  when 

S^  ^i?.n?S,  «,.n?^^*?.  ^«  ^^^K^^  ^"  ^"^  '"^^^  *  prediction  about  future  tually  be  ^ed.  The  PolHIbio  waT^arJ?y 

Uie  President  to  suppress  it.  Based  on  Uie  developments.  In  Uiis  sense,  an  estimate  divided  on  the  iSurof  inte^rntiS^  Se 
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Indecision  now  appears  to  have  been  taken 
»only  a  few  hours  before  the  invasion  was 
launched  on  August  20.  Though  the  mo- 
bilization of  Soviet  troops  was  duly  re- 
ported by  the  CIA,  no  one  could  say  for 
sure  that  the  Politiburo  decision  would 
be — they  themselves  did  not  know  until 
the  last  minute. 

While  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  pre- 
cise predictions,  a  developing  situation 
ought  to  be  well-understood  and  re- 
ported to  policymakers.  Also,  competent 
intelligence  should  shield  the  United 
States  against  major  surprises.  In  this 
field,  the  intelligence  services  earn  higher 
marks.  Examples  are  plentiful  in  the  crit- 
ical areas  of  military,  economic,  and  po- 
litical intelligence. 

Militarily,  the  intelligence  agencies 
must  detect  new  weapons  systems.  Before 
anything  else,  we  need  to  know  the  num- 
bers and  charactsristics  of  the  weapons 
that  can  strike  us  direcUy,  the  doctrine 
for  their  use,  intentions  for  further  de- 
ployment, and,  most  importantly,  the  new 
weapons  still  on  the  di  awing  boards.  In 
the  last  25  years,  no  important  new  Soviet 
weapons  system,  from  their  H-bomb  to 
their  most  recent  missiles,  has  appeared 
which  had  not  been  heralded  in  advance 
by  NIE's.  The  new  Soviet  Polaris-type 
"Y"  missiles  and  the  submarines  on 
which  they  are  carried  v.  ere  anticipated 
well  before  the  first  boats  slid  down  the 
ways. 

The  CIA,  with  the  help  of  the  other 
intelligence  services,  identified  and  moni- 
tored the  development  of  the  Soviet  ABM 
system  around  Moscow  some  7  years 
before  it  became  operational.  Individual 
ABM  radars  were  identified  in  the  early 
Phases  of  their  construction— up  to  5 
years  before  they  became  active. 

Our  Government  would  never  have 
been  able  to  enter  into  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations were  it  not  for  the  ability  of 
the  intelligence  services  to  verify — that 
is,  detect  through  our  own  independent 
means— any  significant  violation  of  the 
agreements.  This  capabihty  gave  us  the 
confidence  to  take  this  important  step 
toward  arms  control.  Moreover,  U.S.  in- 
telligence studies  on  Soviet  strategic  mis- 
sile programs,  as  they  might  develop 
without  a  further  SALT  agreement, 
played  an  important  role  in  determining 
the  ceilings  reached  at  Vladivostok. 

Even  in  the  estimate  failure  I  cited 
earher  concerning  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  we  should  not  forget  that  ulti- 
mately it  was  the  CIA-developed  U-2 
plane  which  detected  the  missiles  in  time 
for  us  to  act.  Moreover.  2  months  before 
John  McCone,  then  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  had  warned  his  colleagues 
on  the  National  Security  Council  of  his 
belief  that  the  Soviet  might  place  ballis- 
tic missiles  in  Cuba.  He  in  fact  took  is- 
sue with  the  national  intelligence  esti- 
mate that  discounted  this  possibility. 

The  economic  intelligence  estimates 
we  have  received  have  also  been  valu- 
able. The  great  wealth  of  OPEC  govern- 
ments now  gives  them  an  enormous  po- 
tential to  exert  Infiuence  and  to  create 
disruption  throughout  the  Western 
World.  The  quadrupling  of  oil  prices  in 
1973-74  has  given  them  a  huge  surplus 
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to  invest— over  $40  biUion  in  this  year 
alone. 

Our  intelligence  agencies  have  been 
successful  in  tracking  the  flow  of  petro- 
dollars worldwide  and  have  alerted  U.S. 
policymakers  to  significant  changes  in 
OPEC  investment  strategies.  In  addition 
to  comprehensive  estimates  on  produc- 
tion, consumption,  and  pricing,  they 
have  given  us  timely  assessmeots  on  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  OPEC  as  a 
cartel  and  the  availability  of  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy. 

To  further  assist  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  its  overseas  relations,  the  CIA 
regularly  prepares  valuable  biographic 
profiles  on  political  officials  throughout 
the  world,  many  of  whom  would  other- 
wise remain  strangers  to  us,  concealed 
within  their  closed  societies. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  point- 
National  inteUigence  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  prediction  of  specific 
events,  its  primary  purpose  is  to  help 
our  leaders  protect  the  national  interest 
by  making  available  the  best  possible 
understanding  of  foreign  capabilities, 
leaders,  and  developing  events. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  we  must 
continue  to  demand  of  our  intelligence 
officers  the  standards  suggested  by  Sher- 
man Kent,  who  for  many  years  was 
chairman  of  the  CIA  Board  of  National 
Estimates.  He  observed  that  these  men 
and  women  must  have  "the  best  in  pro- 
fessional training,  the  highest  inteUec- 
tual  integrity,  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  worldly  wisdom." 

But  this  in  itself  will  not  be  sufficient. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  preserve  the 
professional  stature  of  the  Central' Intel- 
ligence Agency,  keeping  it  free  from  the 
eroding  forces  of  pohtics  and  partisan- 
ship. Only  In  this  way  will  the  CIA  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  an  adequate  counter- 
balance to  the  intelligence  estimates  that 
come  from  other  quarters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  Pentagon,  and  to  the 
other  pressures  which  develop  even  in 
the  White  House  itself. 

Let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  President,  it  was 
for  this  very  purpose  that  we  created 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  the 
first  place.  If  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  becomes  so  discredited  through 
an  overemphasis  on  its  failures  in  the 
drawing  of  estimates,  we  may  find  this 
crucial  task  lodged  exclusively  within  the 
Pentagon  in  the  future. 

Often  the  military  has  exhibited  a 
built-in  bias  to  take  the  most  dour  view 
on  enemy  threat  assessments.  The 
"worst-case"  approach  so  often  adopted 
by  the  military  leads  to  the  most  fright- 
ening forecasts.  The  rule-of-thumb  at 
the  Pentagon  still  appears  to  be  "the  big- 
ger, the  better.'  Distortions  in  these 
judgments  sometimes  su-ise  through 
pressures  to  justify  larger  military  budg- 
ets or  new  weapons  systems. 

In  contrast,  the  CIA  national  esti- 
mates process  is  more  apt  to  be  free  of 
such  self-serving  interests.  This  is  why 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  was 
created  In  the  first  place.  It  was  to  be  an 
agency  without  policy  blinders:  one 
dedicated,  as  Allen  Dulles  put  it,  "to  get 


at  the  hard  facts  on  which  others  must 
determine  policy." 

Lt.  Gen.  Daniel  O.  Graham,  who  was 
Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  until  the  administration  shakeup 
last  week,  wrote  recently  that  he  thought 
the  time  was  "ripe  for  the  military  pro- 
fession to  reassert  its  traditional  role  in 
the  function  of  describing  military 
threats  to  national  security."  One  must 
view  with  some  alarm  the  prospect  of  a 
silenced  CIA  succumbing  to  an  increas- 
ingly dominant  military  voice  in  calcu- 
lating the  foreign  threat  to  our  Nation. 
The  ABM  debate  in  Congress  a  few 
years  ago  illustrates  the  problem.  In  the 
debate,  large  outlays  as  well  as  questions 
of  U.S.  security  in  the  1970s  rode  on  the 
decision  of  whether  to  deploy  a  nation- 
wide ABM  system.  The  debate  was 
marked  by  confilcting  analyses  and  dif- 
fering forecasts  between  the  CIA  and 
the  mUitary  of  what  the  U.S.S.R.  could 
achieve  with  nuclear  weapons,  given 
time.  Technical  details  became  crucial 
for  assessing  the  opposing  points  of  view. 
The  Pentagon  was  driven  by  its  own 
policy  considerations,  based  on  a  "worst- 
case"  analysis.  The  questions  they  asked 
themselves  led  to  one  answer:  The  need 
for  a  nationwide  ABM  system.  The  price 
tag  would  have  been  something  like  $100 
billion,  a  bonanza  guaranteeing  a  bloated 
military  budget  for  years  to  come. 

The  congressional  coalition  against 
the  ABM  had  to  have  reliable  informa- 
tion to  counteract  the  reams  of  data 
turned  out  by  the  military.  This  informa- 
tion was  avaUable  only  at  one  source: 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The 
CIA  had  no  policy  ax  to  grind,  and  no 
pressures  upon  it  to  protect  lucrative 
contracts.  Through  a  series  of  CIA  brief- 
ings. Members  of  Congress  were  given 
the  whole  range  of  information  on 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
ABM  system.  These  briefings  went  far 
beyond  the  selective  data  provided  by  the 
Pentagon. 

The  data  presented  by  the  CIA  Indi- 
cated the  futUity  of  an  ABM  system. 
Since  no  way  existed  to  prevent  a  satura- 
tion of  the  system  by  enemy  missiles,  the 
ABM's  would  not  provide  an  adequate 
shield.  This  evidence  enabled  opponents 
to  mount  an  effective  debate  against  the 
concept.  By  1967,  Congress  had  decided 
that  a  nationwide  ABM  deployment 
against  a  Soviet  attack  was  not  desirable 
and  even  a  limited  ABM  deployment  was 
approved  In  the  Senate  by  only  a  single 
vote.  The  insights  provided  by  the  CIA' 
briefings  helped  immeasurably  to  stop 
the  stampede  toward  the  costly  decision 
to  construct  a  national  system,  and  laid 
the  foimdatlon  for  a  ready  acceptance  of 
the  ABM  treaty  which  soon  followed. 

As  recently  as  last  week,  CIA  testimony 
before  Congress  contradicted  claims  by 
the  Pentagon  that  massive  Soviet  military 
buildups  are  reducing  the  United  States 
to  the  status  of  a  second-rate  power.  In 
contrast  to  gloomy  Defense  Department 
estimates,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy figures  indicated  that  Soviet  military 
spending  has  not  leapt  forward  at  all.  In- 
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stead  it  has  been  Increasing  at  the  steady 
3-percent  annual  rate  which  it  has  main- 
tained for  the  past  10  years. 

Moreover,  noted  the  CIA,  a  substantial 
portloa  of  Soviet  military  spending  has 
nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  United 
States,  such  as  the  expenses  Incurred  by 
their  positioning  of  great  numbers  of 
forces  along  the  Chinese-Soviet  frontier. 
Also,  the  CIA  has  taken  a  much  calmer 
view  of  Soviet  naval  developments  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  than  have  assessments 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Navy  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — who  Just  happen 
to  have  a  Diego  Qarcia  cure-all.  Without 
these  independent  civilian  contributions 
from  the  CIA,  we  would  be  forced  to  rely 
solely  osx  the  military  point  of  view.  The 
Congress  can  111  afford  to  do  without  the 
more  impartial  Judgments  offered  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

However,  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
standing  up  to  the  Pentagon.  We  need  a 
CIA  that  can  resist  all  the  partisan  pres- 
sures which  may  be  brought  to  bear  by 
various  groups  Inside  and  outside  the 
Government — including  partisan  pres- 
sures from  the  White  House  itself.  We 
must  seek  to  insulate  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  from  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
political  considerations. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  out  of  the 
last  2  years,  considering  the  way  that 
agency  has  been  used  for  political  pur- 
poses, if-  there  Is  any  constructive  result 
to  come  from  this  whole,  lengthy,  con- 
scientious investigation,  it  must  be  that 
we  have  to  protect  the  impartiality,  the 
independence,  and  the  professionalism 
of  that  agency. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  al- 
ways select  a  Director  from  within  the 
Agency  or  from  outside  the  Oovemment. 
The  critical  factor  is  the  selection  of  a 
person  of  demonstrated  Independence, 
someone  who  would  have  the  ability  to 
say: 

No,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  you  are  wrong. 
According  to  our  best  Information,  the  poUcy 
you  propose  will  fall.  It  Is  based  upon  In- 
correct aasiunptlons,  which  are  contradicted 
by  the  underlying  facts. 

And  imless  we  have  a  man  with  the 
strength  and  resolution  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  the  facts  as  his  agency  has  f oimd 
them,  even  when  it  is  very  tough  going, 
then  the  role  and  purpose  of  the  agency 
itself  has  been  undermined. 

This  is  why,  in  my  Judgment,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ambassador  Oeorge  Bush 
is  so  m-advised.  It  is  one  thing  to  choose 
an  individiial  who  may  have  had  political 
experience,  or  diplomatic  experience. 
That  is  fine.  It  is  quite  another  to  choose 
scnneone  whose  principal  political  role 
has  been  that  of  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  There  is 
no  need  to  eliminate  from  consideration 
an  individual  simply  because  he  or  she 
may  have  held  public  offlce.  But  the  line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  a  man 
of  BCr.  Bush's  prolonged  involvement  in 
partisan  activities  at  the  highest  party 
level  surely  passes  over  that  line. 

Indeed,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Bush's 
nomination  to  be  Director  of  the  CIA 
may  even  be  regarded  at  the  White  House 
as  a  springboard  to  higher  political  office. 


When  asked  at  a  press  conference  if  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bush  would  eliminate 
liim  as  a  Vice-Presidential  running-mate 
possibility.  President  Ford  replied: 

I  don't  think  [he's]  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration by  anybody.  The  delegates  to  the 
convention  or  myself. 

Significantly  enough  Mr.  Bush  also 
leaves  the  door  open.  When  asked  by  a 
reporter  in  Peking  whether  this  new  as- 
signment would  end  a  political  career 
tiiat  could  lead  to  a  Vice-Presidential 
nomination,  his  response  was : 

Well,  I'm  not  sure  I've  ended  It  forever 

If  this  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  re- 
form of  the  CIA,  I  just  wonder  why  we 
have  gone  to  such  an  effort  to  try  and 
analyze  the  problems,  the  abuses,  and 
the  overreach  of  the  executive  author- 
ity these  past  months. 

What  if  CIA  assessment  should  collide 
with  the  judgment  of  the  President  who 
wants  to  embark  upon  some  new  policy 
in  the  coming  year?  It  is,  of  course,  the 
President's  final  decision,  but  can  one 
imagine  in  an  election  year  so  partisan 
a  man,  the  past  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  standing  up 
to  a  President  in  that  situation  under 
all  the  pressures  of  a  partisan  character 
that  would  be  focused  upon  him?  The 
question  answers  Itself. 

Oeorge  Bush  is  a  likable  man.  He  is  a 
capable  man.  I  find  him  to  be  a  per- 
sonal friend.  I  think  there  are  many  po- 
litical offices  that  he  could  hold  with  dis- 
tinction. But  he  is  not  the  man  to  head 
up  the  CIA. 

I  find  the  President's  appointment  as- 
tonishing. The  Senate  and  the  House 
committees — ^not  to  mention  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Commission  on  Intelligence — 
have  labored  for  months  reviewing  the 
problems  of  the  intelligence  agencies. 
These  problems  have  been  plentiful,  and 
the  areas  for  new  legislation  are  many. 
Still,  the  prospects  for  starting  afresh 
are  good,  and  I  have  viewed  the  chances 
to  restore  public  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  CIA  with  considerable  optimism. 

But  tills  is  no  way  to  begin  the  restora- 
tion. No  new  set  of  laws,  no  new  guid- 
ing principles — regardless  of  how  skill- 
fully drawn — ^wiU  restore  this  trust  if 
the  credentials  of  the  new  Director  raise 
serious  questions  of  propriety.  I  can  Just 
imagine  wliat  the  uproar  in  this  Cham- 
ber would  have  been  if  a  Democratic 
President  had  nominated  Larry  O'Brien 
to  be  the  Director  of  the  CIA,  as  fine  a 
man  as  Larry  O'Brien  may  be. 

Let  us  not  undermine  the  good  work 
of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  and  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  by 
placing  a  former  party  chairman  at  the 
head  of  a  highly  sensitive  intelligence 
agency. 

Let  us  not  make  a  travesty  out  of  our 
efforts  to  reform  the  CIA.  The  Senate 
and  the  people  we  represent  have  the 
right  to  insist  upon  a  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  which  is  politically  neu- 
tral and  totally  professional. 

I  urge  Senators  to  stand  up  and  op- 
pose this  nomination.  I  can  choose  no 
other  coiu-se,  for  if  the  CIA  is  to  play 
its  intended  role  in  our  Government,  it 


must  be  impartial  and  nonpolitical.  Its 
ability  to  be  so  depends,  in  the  final 
analysis,  on  a  Director  who  possesses 
tiiese  same  qualities. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  time  was 
allotted  to  me  in  anticipation  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Bfr. 
Chitrch)  might  need  tills  additional 
time.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  West 
Vlriglna  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  Senator's  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  al}sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr..  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gary  Hart)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heitlng,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ford)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  wiiich  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:15  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  4287.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
law  clerks  tot  the  judgoe  of  the  District  of 
Colvunbla  Court  of  Appeals; 

H.B.  6461.  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro- 
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visions  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  provide  long-term  financing  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  for 
other  piuposes; 

HJl.  9968.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  real 
property  of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency; 

H.R.  10035.  An  act  to  establish  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia- 
and 

H.R.  10041.  An  act  to  amend  section  739 
of  Public  Law  33-198.  relating  to  the  Federal 
Enclave,  and  for  other  purposes. 


At  5  pjn..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8365)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes;  that 
the  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  No.  49 
and  50  and  concurs  therein;  that  the 
House  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  No.  20 
21,  31.  32,  42,  and  47.  each  with  an 
amendment  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4073)  to  ex- 
tend the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  for  an  additional  2 
fiscal  year  period;  requests  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Harsha,  and  Mr.  HAifiiERSCHMmT  were 
appointed  managers  of  the  conf  er^ce  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Lujan  as 
an  additional  conferee  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  3474) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974,  and  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

RbPOBT  or  TH«  COMPTBOIXXR   OUTKBAL 

A  letter  from  the  acting  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  TTnlted  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  certain  deferrals 
contained  In  the  sixth  special  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  October  20,  1976  (with  ac- 
companying report);  referred  Jointly,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  January  30,  1976,  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  Budget,  La- 


bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Oenxralizeo  Ststxm  or  PaxmENCK 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  notifying,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Senate  of  his  Intention  to  designate  ad- 
ditional beneficiary  developing  countries  and 
territories  for  purposes  of  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preference;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Final  Detebmination  or  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  the  final  determination  of 
the  Commission  in  the  case  of  the  Klamath 
and  Modoc  Tribe  and  Yahooskin  Band  of 
Snake  Indians  v.  U.S.   (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  of  the  Comptkollbr  or  the  Curkenct 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  an- 
nual report  for  the  year  1974  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Secretaht  of 
Transportation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  lease  certain  property  In  foreign 
countries    (with   accompanying  papers);    to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Secretary  or 
Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act    (with   accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
International  Agreements  Other 
Than  Treaties 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  international  agreements  other 
^an  treaties  entered  Into  within  the  past 
60  days  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Repobt  or  the  Vetebans  Administbation 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  transmitting  a  report  oh  New 
System    for    the    Veterans    Administration's 
Compensation,  Pension  and  Education  Sys- 
tem (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Pboposed  Contbact  »ob  a  Reseabch 
Pboject 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  contract  for  a  research  project  en- 
titled "Magnetite  Recovery  in  Coal  Washing 
by    High    Gradient    Magnetic    Separation" 
(with  accompanying  papers):   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Stbippeb  Well  Lease  Exemption 
Amendment 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  a  stripper  weU  lease  exemption  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Elarl  E.  Bakke,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  FM- 
eral  Maritime  Commissioner. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  noniinee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Blair  A.  GrllBth.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
XSa.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Paul  R.  Thomson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  cf 
Virginia. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  tliat  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign   Relations,   without  reservation: 

Exec.  E,  94-1.  Tax  Convention  with  Ice- 
land; 

Exec.  A,  94-1.  Tax  Convention  with  Po- 
land: and 

Exec.  B,  93-2.  Tax  Convention  with  Ro- 
mania (Exec.  Rept.  94-16). 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  4287.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
law  clerks  for  the  Judges  of  the  District  Qf 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  9958.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  real 
property  of  the  United  States  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  10035.  An  act  to  establish  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

H3.  10041.  An  act  to  amend  section  739 
of  Public  Law  33-198,  relating  to  the  Federal 
Enclave,  and  for  other  piuposes  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 

CALENDAR 
The  bill  (H.R.  6461)  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  long-term  financing  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  placed  on  the  Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

♦K®^  ^-  .^^  <'°'  ^   Magntjson),  from 
the  Committee  on  C(»nmerce :  / .       »" 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS   AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
,  tion  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
"*  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLLiKos) : 
S.  2642.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establUh  the  Old  Ninety  Six 
and  Star  Fort  National  HUtorlcal  Park  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  2643.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  VS.  contribution  to  the 
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United  Nations.  Referred  to  the  Ctommlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  2644.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  employers  to  make  an  ap- 
proved health  care  plan  available  to  their 
employees,  to  provide  a  health  Insurance  plan 
for  low-Income  i)ersons.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pmbson)  (by  request) : 
S.  2646.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended  or  for  periods  In  excess 
of    1   year.   Referred   to  the  committee   on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN : 
S.  2646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  small  businesses.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2647.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Reynaldo 
P.  Peres,  his  wife.  Raquel  Perez,  and  their 
child,  Marie  Prelnde  Perez;  and 

S.  2648.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Norfa  Ruth 
Velgar.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2649.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Jeff 
Tee.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.   2660.   A   bUl   to   require   separate   con- 
sideration of  certain  pay  Increases  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Referred  to  the  Conamlt- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Habtke.   Mr.   Randolph,  Mr.   Staf- 
POXD,  and  Mr.  HtroH  Scott: 
S.  2651.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of   1965  to  extend  the  veterans 
cost-of- Instruct  Ion  pajnnents  program,  and 
lor  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI : 
S.  2652.  A  bill   to   amend   section   562  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
exemption  to  the  requirements  of  that  sec- 
tion relating  to  the  avaUablllty  of  Informa- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoLX,  and  Mr.  Hartke)  : 
S.  2663.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration an  executive  department,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  to  extend  and  strengthen 
special  programs  for  students  from  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  2656.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  dependence 
of  the  United  States  on  Insecure  foreign 
energy  supplies  by  controlling  oU  Imports, 
to  foster  competition  In  world  petroleum 
markets;  to  minimize  the  resource  and  for- 
elgh  exchange  costs  of  p>etroleum  Imports  to 
the  United  States:  to  allocate  petroleum  Im- 
ports equitably;  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
pTT.TJt  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Holungs)  : 
S.  2642.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Old 
Ninety  Six  and  Star  Fort  National  His- 
torical Park  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Hollings  and  I  are  submitting 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  the  Old  Ninety 
Six-Star  Fort  National  Historical  Park 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  It  would 
be  most  fitting  during  our  Bicentennial 
period  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  authorize 
the  addition  of  this  imique  historical 
area  to  our  National  Park  System — an 
action  that  was  recently  formally  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  his  citizens'  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Paries.  Historic  Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Monuments. 

The  Ninety  Six  Historic  Site  deserves 
to  be  preserved  and  interpreted  as  a 
national  park  because  it  embodies  a 
unique  combination  of  three  major  the- 
matic guidelines  represented  in  the  In- 
terior Department's  National  Park  Sys- 
tem plan  for  preservation  of  historic 
areas.  First,  the  frontier  trading  post  and 
settlement  at  Ninety  Six  was  strategically 
important  to  the  initial  exploration  and 
settlement  of  the  Carolinas.  Second,  the 
area  was  intimately  involved  in  the  terri- 
torial expansion,  growth,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  English  Colonies  in  America 
during  the  period  1700-75.  It  was  from 
this  key  frontier  post  that  several  cam- 
paigns were  launched  to  control  Indian 
uprisings  before  and  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  Third.  Old  Ninety  Six 
and  the  nearby,  extant,  star-shaped  fort 
were  the  sites  for  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant Revolutionary  War  engagements 
in  the  South. 

No  existing  national  park  incorporates 
all  of  these  three  major  themes;  further- 
more, the  subthemes  of  settlement  of  the 
Carolinas  and  population  growth  in  the 
English  colonies  are  presently  not  now 
represented,  in  the  National  Park  System 
at  all.  These  facts  exemplify  the  area's 
national  importance  and  historic 
uniqueness,  and  they  argue  strongly  for 
making  the  area  a  national  park. 

Local  efforts  to  call  national  attention 
to  the  historic  resources  at  Old  Ninety 
Six  were  initiated  as  early  as  1903  and 
have  been  continued  through  the  years 
by  the  Star  Fort  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Greenwood  County  Historical  Society, 
and  the  Star  Fort  Historical  Commis- 
sion. Old  Ninety  Six  and  Star  Fort  was 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  in  1969.  In  February  1974, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  o£Bcially 
designated  the  site  as  a  national  historic 
landmark.  At  my  request,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice imdertook.  and  has  now  completed,  a 
study  of  alternatives  for  management 
and  use  of  the  area.  On  October  8.  1975, 
the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
and  so  forth,  endorsed  Alternative  No.  2 
from  the  Park  Service  report,  which 
called  for  the  addition  of  the  area  to 
the  National  Park  System  and  stressed 
preservation  and  appropriate  interpreta- 
tion of  the  historic  remains.  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  now  act  promptly  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
and  appropriately  develop  the  necessary 
lands,  most  of  which  will  be  donated  by 


the  local  Star  Fort  Historical  Commis- 
sion at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  American 
citizens  today  have  far  too  little  appre- 
ciation for  the  people,  events,  and  places 
that  constitute  the  history  of  this  great 
Nation.  I  think  it  is  also  imfortunate 
that,  in  many  cases,  our  history  books 
have  failed  to  accurately  portray  the  full 
story  of  historic  occurrences.  Specifically, 
I  have  long  been  disappointed  that  most 
accounts  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
War  give  too  little  emphasis  to  the  role 
of  the  Southern  English  Colonies,  where 
much  of  the  decisive  military  action  took 
place. 

Most  of  the  American  people  are  prob- 
ably famUiar  with  what  happened  at 
Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill,  Valley 
Forge,  Saratoga,  and  Yorktovm — to  name 
just  a  few  of  the  important  mili'jary  en- 
gagements that  occurred  from  Virginia 
northward.  However,  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  most  of  our  citizenry  are  not  so 
famiUar  with  the  significant  happenings 
at  Kings  Mountain,  Cowpens,  Guilford 
Courthouse,  Camden,  and  Ninety  Six. 
The  southern  theater  was  characterized 
by  an  entirely  different  sort  or  strife,  for 
the  American  Revolution  in  the  South 
was  principally  a  civil  war.  pitting  Brit- 
ish loyalists  against  American  patriots. 
Yet.  from  the  viewpoint  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  whose  British  forces  were  forced 
out  of  the  Carolinas  to  Yorktown,  the 
overall  effect  of  the  miUtary  action  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  was  critical 
and  decisive. 

Ninety  Six  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sites  in  this  southern  theater  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  War.  While  in 
command  of  the  southern  department, 
Comwallis  emphasized  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  Ninety  Six.  Here  the  first 
land  battle  of  the  Revolution  In  the  South 
took  place  on  November  19-21,  1775. 
when  Maj.  Andrew  Williamson's  force  of 
patriots  was  besieged  by  loyalists  com- 
manded by  Maj.  Joseph  Robinson.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  vicious  civil  war 
which  raged  across  South  Carolina  until 
1781.  In  1780.  Ninety  Six  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  who  fortified  the 
town  extensively  and  made  it  one  of  their 
major  outposts.  From  May  22  to  June  19. 
1781,  the  loyalist  garrison  under  Lt.  Col. 
John  Harris  Cruger  held  out  within  their 
star-shaped  fort  against  Nathaniel 
Greene's  entire  force  of  Continentals, 
until  Lord  Rawdon  marched  with  2.000 
British  troops  to  the  relief  of  the  post. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  Count  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko,  one  of  the  great  heroes 
of  the  American  Revolution,  reconnoi- 
tered  the  loyalist  position  at  Star  Fort 
for  General  Greene  and  engineered  the 
attack.  Specifically,  Count  Kosciusko  su- 
pervised the  digging  of  a  series  of  parallel 
siege  trenches  and  a  mine  shaft,  intended 
to  tunnel  beneath  a  section  of  the  eight- 
pointed,  earthen  Star  Fort. 

No  fewer  than  1,536  American  Whigs 
fought  2,440  American  Tories  and  one 
British  regular  in  two  battles  at  Ninety 
Six  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Al- 
together, approximately  4,000  Americans 
met  here  in  armed  confiict  over  differ- 
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ences  in  political  ideology.  Today,  the 
star-shaped  redoubt  which  gives  the  fort 
its  name  remains  in  a  remarkably  well- 
preserved  condition.  The  only  other  orig- 
inal. Revolutionary  War  fortifications 
in  the  entire  Nation  which  are  still  ex- 
tant are  at  Yorktown,  which  is  already 
a  part  of  the  National  Park  System. 
Kosciusko's  mine  shaft  and  siege 
trenches  have  been  found  by  archeolo- 
gists  and  constitute  a  unique  survival  of 
18th  century  warfare  in  the  United 
States.  This  historic  site  deserves  to  be 
incorporated  into  our  system  of  national 
parks  because  of  its  Revolutionary  War 
significance.  However,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  there  are  other  unique  historical 
aspects  to  the  area  which  further  merit 
its  preservation  and  interpretation  as  a 
National  Park. 

The  Ninety  Six  site  is  distinguished 
from  other  historic  landmarks  by  several 
unique  features.  On  the  site  are  found : 

First,  a  prehistoric  aboriginal  site  and 
a  contact  period  aboriginal  site  that  are 
yet  to  be  explored. 

Second,  an  18th  century  plantation 
and  trading  post- complex. 

Third,  two  distinct  historic  village 
complexes. 

Fourth,  three  Revolutionary  War  mili- 
tary complexes. 

Fifth,  a  network  of  historic  roads. 

The  village  of  Ninety  Six  was  located 
on  the  Charleston  Road  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  a  connector  road  to  Augusta.  Ga. 
The  town  served  as  a  commercial  cen- 
ter of  the  Carolina  backcountry,  a  major 
outpost  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
and  after  1772.  it  was  the  judicial  seat 
for  western  South  Carolina. 

The  district  has  been  essentially  un- 
disturbed by  modern  developments,  and 
the  overall  integrity  of  the  site  has  been 
preserved.  When  fully  explored,  these  re- 
sources will  give  us  insights  into  the  life- 
styles of  a  1750  trading  post  and  planta- 
tion, a  colonial  judicial  seat,  major  Brit- 
ish outpost  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  a  commercial  and  academic 
center  of  the  early  Republic. 

However,  adequate  development  of  the 
Ninety  Six-Star  Fort  site  imposes  de- 
mands in  size,  scope  and  significance 
which  can  hardly  be  expected  of  a  coun- 
ty, or  even  of  the  State  of  South  Car- 
olina itself.  The  area  is  important  to  the 
Nation  and  should  be  made  a  national 
historical  park. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  also  realize 
that  there  are  many  historic  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  which 
others  feel  should  be  incorporated  into 
the  National  Park  Sjrstem.  I  happen  to 
think  the  Old  Ninety  Six-Star  Port  site 
is  especially  unique  and  deserving  of 
such  status.  If  I  were  not  convinced  of 
this,  I  would  not  be  sponsoring  this  bill. 
Yet,  Congress  and  the  administration 
must,  of  necessity,  closely  examine  the 
cost  of  any  such  proposal. 

The  management  alternative  endorsed 
by  the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
and  so  forth,  calls  for  a  963 -acre  unit, 
of  which  695  acres  are  now  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Ninety  Six  Historic 
Site  and  owned  by  the  Star  Port  Histori- 


cal Commission.  This  local  public  entity 
is  ready  and  willing  to  donate  its  proper- 
ty to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
fee  simple.  The  Park  Service  study  rec- 
ommends acquisition  of  an  additional 
268  acres  to  complete  the  integrity  of  the 
site  and  allow  for  the  necessary  visitor 
services,  maintenance  facilities,  and  staff 
headquarters.  The  plan  for  development 
of  the  site  caUs  for  a  staff  of  11  full- 
time  personnel.  Estimated  total  land 
costs — as  of  October  1974— are  $198,000, 
and  net  development  costs  are  projected 
at  $1,728,000. 

This  means,  Mr.  President,  that  for  a 
very  modest  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
about  $2  million,  the  Old  Ninety  Six-Star 
Port  site  can  be  acquired  and  developed 
as  a  national  historical  park.  The  histori- 
cal aspects  of  this  area  do,  indeed,  have 
national  significance.  Preservation  and 
appropriate  interpretation  of  the  area  as 
a  national  historical  park  would  be  an 
extremely  worthwhile  addition  to  our 
Nation's  cultural  heritage.  Accordingly, 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  promptly  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  two  excellent  editori- 
als on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2642 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  order 
to  preserve  and  commemorate  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  gener- 
ations an  area  of  unique  historical  signifi- 
cance associated  with  the  settlement  and 
development  of  the  English  Colonies  In 
America  and  with  the  American  Revolution- 
ary War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  Is 
authorized  to  establish  the  Old  Ninety  Six 
and  Star  Fort  National  Historical  Park  In  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  designate  existing  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Ninety  Six  Historic 
Site  together  with  such  additional  lands  and 
Interests  therein  as  he  deems  necessary  fcr 
proper  interpretation,  protection,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  area  referred  to  In  the 
flrat  Section  of  this  Act.  A  map  or  other 
boundary  description  of  the  area  so  desig- 
nated shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Within  the  area  so  designated  the  Sec- 
retary may  acquire  lands  and  Interests 
therein  by  donation,  purchase,  or  exchange, 
except  that  any  property  owned  by  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation. 

Sec.  3.  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
lands  and  Interests  therein  have  been  ac- 
quired In  an  amount  sufficient  to  constitute 
an  admlnlsterable  unit,  he  shall  establish  the 
historical  park  by  publication  of  a  notice  to 
that  effect  In  the  Federal  Register.  Pending 
such  establishment  and  thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  administer  the  property  acquired 
for  such  park  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of  August  21, 
1935  (49  Stat.  666),  as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  Slims  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


(From  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Oct.  26,  1976) 
It  Is  Time  to  Honor  Ninety  Six 

Ninety  Six,  B.C.,  gets  Its  name,  as  one 
might  guess,  from  Its  geographlcsd  location. 
It  Is  96  miles  from  the  original  site  of  Keo- 
wee,  once  a  principal  Cherokee  village,  now 
deep  under  the  waters  of  Lake  Keowee  In 
upper  South  Carolina.  It  Is  not  much  farther 
from  Charlotte. 

The  present  Ninety  Six,  a  town  of  some 
2,000  population.  Is  a  couple  of  miles  north 
of  the  early  site,  where  the  first  Revolu- 
tionary battle  In  the  South  took  place  In 
November,  1776.  The  only  visible  remains 
of  that  site  are  the  star-shaped  earthworks 
known  as  Star  Fort. 

Star  Fort,  which  covers  about  an  acre  It- 
self. Is  the  center  of  697  acres  that  ought  to 
be  a  National  Park — and  probably  will  be 
before  long.  But  the  Ninety  SU  Historic  Site. 
In  Greenwood  County  should  not  only  be 
preserved.  It  should  be  restored  and  Inter- 
preted. The  work  of  the  Star  Fort  Commis- 
sion and  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
In  unearthing  its  history  and  meaning 
should  be  expanded. 

It  Is  the  very  pattern  of  American  frontier 
history,  preserved,  as  the  director,  archeolo- 
glst  Mike  Rodeffer.  says,  by  "a  happy  set  of 
historic  accidents."  The  happiest  accident  is 
that  industrial  life  detoured  around  it,  leav- 
ing it  undisturbed  except  for  country  pic- 
nics, arrowhead  hunts  and  rambling  walks. 

There  has  been  a  Ninety  Six  on  the  South 
Carolina  map  since  1730,  when  one  Oeorge 
Hunter  mapped  the  "Cherokee  Nation  and 
the  Path  Thereunto"  for  his  king. 

It  was  the  British  who  built  the  eight- 
pointed  star  redoubt  in  1780,  part  of  a  com- 
plex of  village  and  fortifications  that  they 
burned  when  they  left.  More  widely-known 
battles  radiate  from  Ninety  Six;  it  was  from 
here,  for  Instance,  that  Major  Ferguson 
marched  to  Join  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Char- 
lotte and  made  bis  fatal  stop  at  Kings 
Mountain. 

Nov.  16-16,  Ninety  Six  will  have  a  colo- 
nial muster,  its  second  among  the  pines 
and  hardwoods  that  have  grown  up  around 
the  old  fort.  The  muster  wiU  recreate  the 
dally  life  of  the  patriots  and  Tories  who 
fought  back  and  forth  in  what  was  a  civil 
war  before  It  was  a  colonial  rebellion. 

The  first  two  Southerners  to  die  fighting 
for  freedom  fell  at  Ninety  Six.  The  200th 
anniversary  of  that  battle  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  add  this  important  site  to  the  coun- 
try's Revolutionary  shrines. 

[From  the  State,  Aug.  20, 1975) 
Star  Fort  Deserves  National  Park  Status 

Reluctant  as  we  are  to  suggest  additional 
federal  spending,  we  nevertheless  heartily 
endorse  the  proposal  that  the  Star  Fort  His- 
torical Site  at  Ninety  Six  be  taken  over  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  as  a  national 
park. 

The  thought  is  not  new,  but  it  Is  being 
revived  and  pushed  at  an  appropriate  time 
by  U.S.  Rep.  Butler  Derrick.  The  Third  Dis- 
trict congressman  will  introduce  legislation 
on  the  subject  when  Congress  reconvenes 
next  month.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  he  Is  en- 
listing the  support  of  others — in  and  out  of 
Congress — for  the  project. 

This  morning,  for  example,  a  tour  of  the 
site  has  been  arranged  for  Rep.  Robert  G. 
Stephens  Jr.,  a  Georgia  congressman  who 
serves  on  the  House  Interior  Committee  to 
which  Mr.  Derrick's  bUl  logically  will  be  re- 
ferred. Meeting  with  the  two  congressmen  to- 
day will  be  members  of  the  Star  Port  His- 
torical Commission  and  Its  project  director. 

A  number  of  Important  considerations  dis- 
tinguish the  Ninety  Six  site  from  other  his- 
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torlo  laodmarks  of  South  Carolina,  For  one  duced  with  no  malice  toward  the  United  medicaid  expenditures  will  exceed  the 

thing.  It  incorporates  the  scene  of  what  Is  Nations,  but  with  hope  that  this  organi-  total     health     budget     for     aU     other 

generaUy  reM^lsed  as  the  first  Southern  ^^^^^^  ^^  f^^  greater  stabUity  through  programs. 

S^vemh^''of'^im).'^f^^thT™heriS  equitable  distribution  of  its  rnianciaJ  If  HEW  programs  continue  to  grow  for 
lies  Its  greatest  recognition  factor  for  Revo-  assessment  to  member  nations.  It  is  also  the  next  two  decades  at  the  same  pace 
lutlonary  War  buffs,  the  starshaped  redoubt  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will  result  they  have  in  the  last  two,  we  will  spend 
which  gives  the  site  Its  name  Is  a  remark-  in  more  responsible  actions  by  the  United  more  than  half  our  gross  national  prod- 
ably  well  preserved  remnant  of  fortifications  Nations.  uct  for  all  social  programs  by  the  year 
of  that  period.  The  fact  that  it  withstood  re-  i  introduce  this  legislation  not  so  2000. 
peated  uuuits  by  the  besieging  patriots  In  much  in  response  to  any  particular  deci-         Yet,  the  fact  is  the  health  status  of  the 

?ir!l5^II".^     tei*  H  k^  wito'such  ^^°^  ^^^^  recently  by  the  United  Na-  American  people  has  not  sutetantiaUy 

ReTOlutlonary  heroes  as^Major  Andrew  WU-  ^'°'f-  b"*  i"  response  to  obvious  changes  improved  d^pite  the  enormous  price  we 

llamson.  who  was  Involved  In  the  1775  fight-  '"   "^^  decisionmaking  process  of   the  have   paid   for   health   care.   Questions 

ing;  Count  Thaddeus  Koeiusko,  the  Polish  United  Nations.  about  the  value  of  these  health  services 

nobleman   who   ably  served   the   American  and  the  Nation's  increasing  investment 

cause;   and  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  By  Mr.  FANNIN:  cannot  be  ignored.  No  one  knows  the  pre- 

Amerlcan  commander  largely  responsible  for  g    2644.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiie  Social  else  limits  the  NaUon  is  willing  to  bear 

2ifS^.  *^t  ^ST^S^tJI  ^^'♦k*^^*    «*  Security   Act   to   require   employers   to  for    health    programs.    LogicaUy.  there 

^r^^clp:JSTt^l^.^' Ti,\T'  °"'  'nake   an    approved   health    care   plan  ^ould  be  an  optimum  percentage  social 

But  the  site  has  an  historic  significance  available  to  their  employees,  to  provide  a  limit.  ^     ,^^  ,   ^    ^     , 

apart  from  its  connection  with  the  Revoiu-  health   insurance  plan  for  low-income         The  health  industry  is  as  vulnerable  as 

uon.  The  very  name  Ninety  su  identifies  It  persons,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  other  sectors  of  the  economy  to  general 

with  South  Carolina's  earliest  relations  with  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  inflation  and  increased  labor  cost.  Cer- 

the   Cherokee   Indians,  for   the   settlement  national  health  standasds  act  ^^^  \inflationary   factors,   however,   are 

gained   its  name  from  the  distance  it  lay  waxtxttxi  tut-  o^^oi^^r,*  *>,«.  i»„<o  peculiar  to  the  health  industryx-The  ex- 

from  the  Important  Indian  town  known  as  Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President  this  legis-  pansio„  qj  insurance,  the  mereased  num- 

Keowee.  Then,  too,  the  area  Includes  artl-  lation.  Which  was  ongmally  mtroduced  m  hornf  nhvcipinns   the  rvJwio  HomQr.rt  fni- 

facts  and  Identifiable  sites  of  trading  poets,  the  93d  Congress  as  S.  3353,  is  designed  SJre  aSS  bette^heaS^are  and  the  in 

jails,  and  other  Installations  which  provide  to  provide  comprehensive  health  insur-  ^p^*^   nraoH^P^^Pf^^^^^^^^^ 

meaningful— and  visual— links  with  the  past,  ance  for  all  Americans  creased   practice  oT  defensive  medicine 

Proper  restoration  and  interpretation  of  in  rp^ntrrilnHnVth^hni  T  rpon^^  fhnt  ^^^  ^  malpractitJ^. claims,  all  aggravate 

the  TO7-acre  site  has  been  undertaken  in  ,v,    J  *       ?^  ^E                "i*    \^        t  ^ost    escalation.    The    elasticity    of    the 

recent  years  with  the  support  of  the  Star  )*«  Nation  faces  three  very  difficult  prob-  medical  care  system  in  America  today  is 

Port     HistcM-ical     Commission.     Greenwood  »ems  that  must  be  resolved  before  we  such   that   it  could   legitmately   absorb 

Co\mty.  and  agencies  of  the  state.  A  trained  proceed  with  national  health  insurance  every  dollar  society  is  willing  to  spend, 

project  director  is  on  site  and  archaeologists  legislation.   These  problems   are  severe         as  the  demand  for  quality  medical  care 

^•^o^-hu^.^^LnL^HJii^'^""'^  ^"^'^  recession  and  high  unemployment,  the  ^  expanding,  the  inability  of  supply  of 

m«ie  notable  discoveries  there.  continuation  of  inflation,  and  the  energy  medical  services  to  erow  as  ranidlv  as 

But  adequate  development  of  the  site  Im-  -,-iRj,  meaicai  services  to  grow  as  rapioiy  as 

poses  demands— in  size,  scope,  and  signlfi-  ^"^-                          ^,          ^             .  ..     ^  demand  is  a  result  of  many  factors,  of 

cance— which  can   hardly   be  expected   of  These  severe  problems  have  set  back  which   money   is   only   one.   Therefore, 

Greenwood  County  or  even  of  the  State  of  the  timetable  for  enactment  of  national  pouring   more   money   into   a   national 

South  CaroUna  itself.  The  history  of  the  na-  health  insurance.  This  setback,  fortu-  health  Insurance  system  will  not  get  at 

tion.  not  Just  of  the  region,  argues  for  the  nately.  Is  giving  the  Congress  and  all  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Ignoring  this 

site's  development  Into  a  national  park.  No  interested  parties  crucially  needed  time  point  could  be  self-defeating.  We  caimot 

better  time  coiiid  be  picked  for  such  develop-  to  reassess  the  value  of  national  health  afford  to  raise  unreasonable  expectations 

1^^  aooth  2Siuy''~^°        *"  insurance,  its  costs,  and  the  problems  it  as  to  how  much  some  future  national 

wiD  create.  health  insurance  system  will  do  for  our 

By  Mr  BARTLETT-  ^  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  ground  citizens  or  how  little  it  will  cost  them. 

8    2643    A  bill   to   Provide   for   the  *^  shifting  under  us  on  national  health        As  a  result,  we  have  before  us  two 

gradual  reduction  of  the  US   contribu  insurance  issues.  More  and  more  econo-  broad  and  complex  questions.  First,  is 

tion  to  thP  nnitPH  vnHnr.e '  wofot^o,i  t^  mists  are  questioning  the  value  of  the  some  form  of  national  health  insurance 

to"<S,^tS  on  ?Jre?S'  S^S  benefits  we  are  receiving  for  the  addl-  the  best  method  of  financing  a  quality 

Mr  nARTTis-rT  Mr  i>rlci^^f  *^»„  tional  billions  of  dollars  we  put  into  medical  care  system  for  aU  Americans? 

I  aS'  ta^cSS  l^En  to  ?hS  ^«*1<^  *«^«  «^^h  year.  Experts  believe  Second,  how  do  we  contain  ever-escalat- 

dovm  SrSSagflevel  Sf  the  tfl  there   is   no   technological,   political   or  ing  health  care  costs? 

contributionto  the  Uni^d  NatiniTV  Thi«  economic  event  on  the  horizon  that  can         In  answer  to  the  first  question,  na- 

iStion  prov^dL  for  a  ^Suctlo^S  Prevent  the  continued  rise  of  medical  tional  health  insurance  is  a  financial 

W^ntriNiH^   frnm  th/^^^i^?  ol  care  costs.  plan  to  make  the  cost  medical  care  more 

S^reent    of    toe    UN     budget    to    15  K    l1?4.    medical   care    expenditures  equitable  and  to  provide  access  to  health 

percent     the    reduction    beine    accom-  totaled  $104.2  billion;  this  year  the  total  care  where  it  is  avaUable.  Many  Ameri- 

pUsSS  at  «^  rate  S  2  perVenf  anSy  is  expected  to  be  $118.4  bUlion.  up  13.1  cans  today  have  adequate  health  insur- 

for  the  next  5  y«u^                      annually  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^ce  coverage  but  many  do  not.  and  even 

I  believe  such  a  reduction  in  thP  TT  R  ^ow  consuming  an  estimated  8.3  percent  ^^°J^  those  that  do.  serious  gaps  exist 

b,id^*o7  ?SnV?r"urStS  N^atl^iS  of  t^Nation's  GNP.  up  0.6  percent  from  S^gf^^^lS^T/^JH^^ftS! 

IS^frol?^'?!,'^^  diminution  Of  Amer-  ^It^^ ^^^^  tlrZ^o^%^.f'^T6  t!^nTml1^l^S"^l%i^'^: 

]^  ™,l  ^^^  orgamzaUon.  No  longer  8£?^th  ^"  the  Prevlo,^  5  year  period^  ^           ^^^^  ^  ^^  unanimous  consent  to 

does  our  position  as  a  permanent  mem-  "'*"*  *  popuiauon  oi  aooui  Jij.4  muiion,  .         nrinted  in  the  RErom 

ber  of  the  U.N.  Security  CouncU  provide  health  care  costs  average  about  $555  a  ^^S^r?"^  no  objSon    the  table 

^tj^'fot^-ons^i^ty^aie^^e^i^i^  y^  for  Americans.  w^orSrS  tob^prto^  to  the  Rec*??^ 

it  has  in  the  past.  Actual  powers  of  the  Medicare  and  medicaid  expenditures  as  follows  • 

United  Nations,  once  vested  to  a  great  are  estimated  by  HEW  to  jump  from  $25          th,  n/p^  <_  «w«n//.  h*nith  <«<„««>.. 

degree  in  the  Security  CouncU.  now  rest  bilUon  in  fiscal  1976  to  $30.4  billion  In        -^ ^f^Jl^^' Tt^V^ZTf^,^,^ 

m    138   members.    With   this   shift   in  Medicare  expenditures  wiU  rise  to  $21  those  aged  66  and  over  nearly  20  mUUon.) 

powers,    the    emerging    nations    have  billion  in  fiscal  1977  from  $11.3  billion  in  in  the  under  88  population: 

assumed  a  greater  influence.  I  believe  flscal  1974.                                                                                                       Per-    MU- 

thte  redistribution  of  power  calls  for  a  President  Ford  has  requested  $4.5  bll-  „  ^       ^      .»  ,  .                         ff"*  l^ 

^SSS??H°'«^*  /"^Ponslbilltles  of  lion  for  all  HEW  health  programs  except  S!  Z  SIS  Sll^re::::::  S.  4   S.  i 

mamralnlng  the  organization  flnanciaUy.  medicare  and  medicaid  in  fiscal  1976.  The  Had  no  in-hospitai  medical 

The  legislation  I  offer  today  Is  Intro-  inflationary  increase  in  medicare  and        expense  insurance.. 22.8    43.3 
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Had  no  Insurance  to  cover  x-ray  taliunent  measiu"es  such  as  co-insurance  An  extremely   important  iH-ovislon — 

^-i'^^t^if'^^r't^.t^^'^     ao  ,    ^  a»<*  deductibles.  It  also  provides  a  pre-  one  which  is  unique  to  this  proposal— Is 

H^^m^ur^Sfor^isiteto""  paid  health  care  deUvery  option  as  an  al-  benefit  value  equivalency.   Many  firms 

doctor's  offices  or  doctor  vis-  temative  to  traditional  fee-for-service,  currently  provide  their  employees  with 

Its  to  their  homes 64. 8  123  *"  an  attempt  to  stimulate  competition  a  health  Insurance  package  which  costs 

Had  no  insurance  against  dental  in  the  delivery  system.  more  per  month  per  employee  than  the 

expenses 88.6  168  This  legislation  does  not  attempt  to  re-  proposal  which  is  being  recommended. 

Had  no  Insurance  against  the  cost  solve  all  the  complex  and  interrelated  but  all  of  the  plans  may  not  be  identi- 

of  prescribed  drugs 36.4    67  problems  that  need  to  be  solved  if  we  cal. 

Had  no  insurance  for  private          _.  ^    7<»  ^^^  ^°^^^  to  obtain  better  health  care  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  require 

H^  no  m^r^^^Vor'vteltinK """  ^^^  *'^®  American  people.  Let  me  repeat,  employers  to  change  their  group  plans  to 

nurse  services 37. 1    70  ^  ^  i^^V,  these  problems  involve  rapidly  reflect  every  single  benefit  in  the  pack- 
Had  no  insuranceYoVnuraing  escalating   costs,    shortages,    and    mal-  age.  Instead,  employers  should  be  re- 
home  care 66.6  127  distribution  of  medical  manpower  and  quired  to  offer  a  plan  which  is  equivalent 

o    .  ,  c      _4.    „  „  4.,     -  ,.  facilities,  lack  of  access  to  care  by  im-  in  value,  on  an  actuarially  determined 

^^source:  Social  security  Bulletin.  February  portant  segments  of  the  population,  mis-  basis,    to    the    recommended    proposal. 

management  of  medical  resources,  the  Basically,  this  means  that  claims  costs. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  A  national  plan  would  need  for  innovation  in  the  organization  including  administrative  expenses,  of  an 

fill  in  the  gaps  T^bere  health  Insurance  and  delivery  of  medical  care  services,  and  employer's  plan,  should  be  equal  to  the 

does  not  exist  to  protect  all  Americans  the  need  for  the  improvements  in  health  recommended  plan.  Independent  actu- 

from  being  bankrupted  by  medical  bills,  education     and     preventive     medicine,  aries  would  affirm  such  equivalency. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  re-  Other  legislation  such  as  the  Health  Insurance  pools  would  be  established  to 
garding  containment  of  health  care  costs  Planning  and  Resources  Development  provide  coverage  for  the  self-employed 
we  realize  that  some  resolution  of  this  Act,  the  Health  Maintenance  Organiza-  and  small  employers  to  make  the  econ- 
problem  must  be  made  before  we  can  tion  Act,  the  Health  Manpower  Act,  and  omies  of  mass  purchasing  available  to 
afford  to  offer  a  reasonably  effective  na-  various  health  education  plans,  more  dl-  them.  A  second  pool,  in  each  State,  would 
tional  health  Insurance  system  to  the  rectly  and  appropriately  deal  with  these  provide  coverage  of  low-income  Individ- 
American  people.  issues.  uals.   The   Federal   Government   would 

Dr.  Walter  McClure,  a  health  econo-  "Reasonable"  and  "realistic"  are  the  Pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the  premi- 

mlst  at  InterStudy,  a  Minneapolis  health  keystones  of  this  legislation  which  I  am  ums  for  the  poor  and  the  near-poor  from 

poUcy    research    organization,    said    in  introducing   today.   The   bill   was   pur-  general  revenues, 

analysis  of  the  cost  issue:  posely  designed  to  be  conservative  in  that  With   respect   to   penalty   provisions. 

The  problem  Is  structural,  not  consplra-  ^t  would  be  affordable  by  the  Federal  employers  would  be  encouraged  to  make 

torlal.  The  great  bulk  of  medical  profession-  Government,   the   individual   consumer,  the  plan  available  through  the  process 

ais  are  honorable,  committed  people.  Even  a  iarge  and  small  businesses  alike.  of  administrative  and  judicial  relief.  If 

group  of  saints  placed  In  the  present  medl-  Let  me  briefly  review  the  major  provi-  an    employer   willfully    and    knowingly 

cal  care  system  would  produce  the  same  mal-  sions  Of  this  bill.  The  National  Health  fails  to  comply  he  would  be  liable  for  an 

S'^e^vrl^Llfi^^do*''""^  """^'^  Standards  Act  proposes  a  two-part  pro-  amount  equal  to  twice  the  annual  health 

What  society  rewards  It  to  do.  gram.  Part  one  would  require  aU  employ-  insurance  premium  cost,  plus  he  would 

Dr.  McClure  outlines  four  major  op-  ^  ,t?  ™ake  available  a  comprehensive  be  required  to  reimburse  the  employees 

tions  in  considering  the  issue  of  national  „  *!th  care  package  to  their  employees,  for  any  out  of  pocket  hospital  and  medi- 

health  insurance.  *^*"  two  would  provide  comparable  pro-  cal  expenses. 

Option  I.— Expand  health  insurance  tectlon  for  low-mcome  as  a  replacement  While  the  deducUble  and  coinsurance 

and  do  nothing  about  the  third  party  ^°^tne  Federal/State  medicaid  program,  provisions  may  serve  to  prevent  urmec- 

effect  of  insurance  which  by  its  nature  ,r°th  programs  ailow  for  voluntary  en-  essary  utUization.  there  are  several  other 

effects  an  explosive  cost  spiral.  Once  the  ™"™ent  in  a  choice  of  health  delivery  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  curb  spiraUing 

premium  is  paid,  consumers  and  health  ^^"f*  ^       ^/^.        maintenance  orga-  health  care  costs. 

care  providers  have  every  incentive  to  use  niza"ons--HMO  s— or  traditional  fee  for  All    hospital    and    medical    services 

or  prescribe  procedures  that  might  be  of  ^^?1  ^^^^  ?'''if °^®i!?®"if '   „  ..      ,  should  be  subject  to  peer  and  utUization 

benefit.  ^    llz  l^^        benefits,  the  National  review,  claim  reviews  and  audit.   This 

Option  n.-Place  the  third  party  ef-  S^^JS  ?"f  standards  Act  calls  for  pro-  should  be  carried  out  by  physicians  to 

feet  on  the  government-the  publteutil-  Sd  S^dTr^l^ar^  .T^'nl^  ?.  °^  ^h^^  ^""^    ^""^   ""^^    medically    necessary 

Ity  approach.  The  government  is  presum-  ^fd^Sl^tUn  fJ  bSffi  ?o^°"^'*  ^'■°"  ^^"^^^^  *"  provided  to  both  Inpatients 

ably  in  a  better  position  to  control  costs  mS£'ftfe«?mpnt  hf  «  nh v^f.?-.^"^^^*^'  "^^  outpatients. 

and  improve  medical  care  organization  J^^ Sn '^J^t^^Jpt  h^^?  i^n^'if/  Hospitals  and  other  institutional  pro- 

than  can  insurers.  It  has  the  regulatory  Ss  maS^  c^re  anH^^.^  ^Z  "^^^^  "^^"^'^  ^  reimbursed  on  the  basis 

Dower  to  effect  a  celline  on  totJ  health  fiT^    '  "Eternity  care  and  to  very  costly  of  prospective  budgets  with  payments 

power  TO  enecx  a  ceumg  on  rotai  neaitn  lUnesses— the  medical  catastrophe— that  based  on  agreed  rates  for  fixed  Deriod.s 

spending  as  in  Britain.  could   soell   flnanrlal    min    fnr   nimnc^  ftr       ^JlT    C^  \^,              .       perioos 

Option  m.-Place  the  third  party  ef-  anyone  °lt  ?^  ^^^ '^°S.li°'?™^t*°  T  ^J^" 

feet  on  the  consumer  Uirough  a  high  The  plan  calls  for  both  deductible  and  XfSJ;ic^                    ''"'^"^ 

cost-sharing  and  deductibles  approach,  coinsurance.  There  is  a  $100  calendar  de-  Local  health  niannlnir  needs  to  h«.  im 

Consumers  could  buy  cheap  catastrophic  ductible  for  an  individual  with  a  maxl-  niemented  to  avZ  duSicSn  of  facS 

insurance  right  now  if  they  wished,  but  mum  payment  of  $200  a  family.  The  en-  Slnd  provLlon  of  SnnSar^  serJ-' 

apparenUy  prefer  to  buy  basic  insurance  rollee  would  pay  25.percent  coinsurance  '{^^  J^atTnro^S  Serels  S^^So 

against  the  more  probable  hospital  epi-  for  aii  covered  services  up  to  a  maximum  Zl'Z^^e^oSS\o^t^^r^?^^ 

sode  out-of-pocket  personal  expenditure  of  ILJl.^ .«      *     ^k         J  #    ^!,1^,    .,f« 

OpUon  IV  -Place  the  third  party  ef  -  ^2.500  a  year.  After  that,  the  plan  pays  institution  for  the  cost  of  added  facilities 

^Pwon  IV.— riace  ine  uiira  pariy  ei-  „       .                                          t-       ^  j  ^^^  services  unless  these  capital  expen- 

raS.^Tprorw^^?n^r^^elt  "?  -^i^^'  °^  course  that  first  SS^fa^n^^TgenT^^^'  '^  ^  ''^^ 
ternatives  deUvery  systems  such  a.  Si^^^^^aTticSa'^rr' m"' ^e^^^^^^  ^'?{i^  SaTira?  H^\Th  Care  Standards 
healtti  maintenance  organizations  which  p^^ns.  However,  without  the^dSuS-  Act  would  be  financed  from  both  private 
would  place  the  provider  more  at  the  ibigg  and  coinsurance  provisions  it  would  and  public  sources.  Employers,  em- 
risk  for  the  cost  of  services.  be  impossible  to  cover  such  broad  range  Ployees.  and  the  self-employed  should 
Any  of  these  options  could  be  Imple-  of  services  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  first  Pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  private  pro- 
mented  short  of  national  health  Insur-  dollar  coverage  were  provided,  the  bene-  gram  through  health  Insurance  preml- 
ance  but  this  would  leave  the  problem  of  fit  package  would  have  to  shrink  or  ums.  Where  the  employer-employee  rela- 
financial  protection  unaddressed.  This  premium  costs  would  have  to  be  in-  tionship  exists,  the  employer  would  not 
bill  attempts  to  incorporate  cost-con-  creased  to  unrealistic  levels.  be  required  to  pay  more  than  50  percent 
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of  the  cost  of  the  coverage.  What  the  em- 
ployer does  voluntarily,  of  course,  is  his 
own  business.  The  program  for  the  poor 
and  near-poor — essentially  nonworklng 
groups — would  be  financed  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Treasixry. 

The  Federal/State  medicaid  program, 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
would  be  replaced  by  a  Federal  program 
which  would  purchase  health  insurance 
policies  for  persons  whose  income  is  be- 
low "low-income  levels"  established  by 
the  proposal.  The  Identical  benefits  avail- 
able in  the  mandated  plan  would  be 
available  to  the  poor  and  the  near  poor 
at  a  premium  scaled  to  their  income. 

The  proposal  would  essentially  build 
on  the  existing  framework  of  insurance 
arrangements  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
tending group  insiuance  to  virtually  all 
full-time  employees  and  a  new  program 
for  low-income  individuals  and  families. 

The  business  community  is  keenly  in- 
terested In  preserving  a  pluralistic  pri- 
vate medical  care  system  with  as  little 
government  intrusion  into  the  practice 
of  medicine  as  possible.  There  is  great 
confusion  today.  We  have  all  come  to 
recognize  that  deregulation  of  industry 
is  critical  for  our  economy  to  recover  Its 
full  strength  and  vigor. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  sim- 
ilar marketplace — free  enterprise  incen- 
tives would  not  work  to  correct  the  ills 
of  the  health  industry.  Yet  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  opposite  trend  in  the  health 
industry.  There  are  some  who  would  de- 
stroy the  private  nature  of  our  health 
system  which  has  brought  the  highest 
standard  of  medical  care  to  more  people 
in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  than  any  other  system  since  re- 
corded medical  history  began. 

Expanded  regulation  in  the  health  in- 
dustry that  would  not  stimulate  Im- 
proved services  or  reward  innovation  to 
contain  costs  in  problem  areas  such  eis 
excess  hospital  beds  could  lead  to  the 
same  hazards  that  followed  regiilatlon 
in  other  industries. 

This  legislation  encourages  making 
greater  use  of  innovative  alternative 
forms  of  health  care  organizations,  such 
as  HMO's.  Wherever  an  HMO  is  avail- 
able, the  individual  has  the  choice  of  en- 
rolling in  a  plan  or  continuing  coverage 
for  traditional  fee-for-service  medicine. 
Alternative  delivery  systems  that  com- 
pete on  the  basis  of  prices  and  scope  of 
benefits  with  traditional  methods  for  de- 
livering health  services  offer  ope  method 
for  bringing  marketplace  forces  to  bear 
on  the  health  industry. 

What  is  an  HMO?  Generally  speak- 
ing, an  HMO  is  an  organized  system  that 
provides  comprehensive  hospital  and 
medical  services  to  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies who  voluntarily  agree  to  obtain  their 
health  care  for  a  fixed  sum  of  money  in 
advance.  At  a  minimum  services  would 
include  i^slclans  and  emergency  care, 
and  hospitalization.  HMO's  differ  from 
the  traditional  health  insurance  pro- 
grams in  that  they  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  providing  medical  care  to  the  en- 
roUees,  while  the  insiutince  plan  merely 
pays  for  specified  covered  services.  The 
HMO  must  provide  care  to  each  of  its 
enrollees,  even  If  it  operates  at  a  loss. 

Biany  people  are  concerned  with  long 


waits  before  hospitalization  and  difficul- 
ties in  finding  doctors.  One  major  ad- 
vantage of  the  HMO  type  of  delivery 
system  is  that  it  brings  together  into  a 
single  organization  the  doctor,  hospital 
laboratory  and  clinic  so  that  patients  can 
get  the  right  care  at  the  right  moment. 

Many  experts  believe  that  the  compe- 
tition from  HMO's  will  prove  the  quickest 
pay-off  in  containing  escalating  costs, 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  delivery 
system  and.  at  the  same  time,  improve 
the  quality  of  medical  and  hospital  care. 

The  HMO  approach  stresses  the  pro- 
vider incentives  cost  containment  meth- 
od with  the  idea  that  if  the  structure  and 
incentives  of  the  private  medical  care 
system  can  be  properly  set,  the  system 
will  work  itself  out  with  the  least  intru- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
private  practice  of  medicine. 

The  most  rapidly  inflating  portion  of 
the  health  care  dollar,  about  45  percent 
of  personal  health  care  expenditures, 
goes  for  hospital  care.  Comparatively, 
the  sunount  going  to  physician  serv- 
ices— 21  percent — and  just  to  inpatient 
physician  services — an  estimated  9  per- 
cent— is  small  relative  to  the  hospital 
expense. 

Nationwide  comparisons  between 
HMO's  and  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  hos- 
pital occupancy  rates  show  that  HMO 
subscribers  use  half  as  many  hospital 
beds  per  capita.  The  Columbia,  Md., 
hesJth  care  plan  uses  370  days  in  com- 
parison to  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  utili- 
zation of  800  days.  The  Medical  Health 
Plan  Center  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  uses 
360  days  to  857  for  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield.  Genessee  Valley  group  health 
plan,  Rochester,  N.Y..  uses  420  days  to 
725  days  for  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield.  The 
Harvard  community  health  plan — which 
has  41,000  members — averages  340  hos- 
pital days  in  comparison  to  the  national 
average  of  850  days. 

HMO's  are  not  a  panacea  or  even  suit- 
able for  everyone  but  they  should  be  en- 
couraged as  an  alternative.  They  are  one 
way  to  permit  physicians  the  maximum 
amount  of  independence  and  autonomy 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  while  reaping 
the  economies  of  effective  preventive 
medicine  and  wise  utilization  of  limited 
health  resources  and  dollars. 

To  simamarize,  although  the  timetable 
of  national  health  insurance  has  been 
set  back,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a  new 
opportunity  to  review,  in  depth,  the  crit- 
ical cost /benefit  Issues  involved  in  qual- 
ity health  care  for  all  Americans  before 
we  lock  ourselves  into  a  national  health 
insurance  program. 

As  we  resolve  the  cost/benefit  prob- 
lems and  again  debate  the  form  of  na- 
tional hesdth  insurance  that  we  may 
choose  to  enact,  I  would  once  again 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  closely 
scrutinize  the  National  Health  Standards 
Act  as  it  appears  to  be  the  only  proposal 
which  attempts  to  combine  the  best  of  all 
bills  currently  before  us. 

Tlie  Wall  Street  Joiunal  on  July  12, 
1974,  characterized  this  bill  as  the  "most 
modest"  and  "most  sensible  looking"  of 
the  national  health  insiu-ance  bills.  But 
even  this  bill,  the  most  conservative  of 
the  comprehensive  health  insurance 
bills,  would  cost  an  additional  |3.6  bUlion 


if  fully  effective  at  this  time.  Industry's 
share  would  be  higher  by  $2.7  billion 
divided  equally  between  employers  and 
employees. 

Finally,  this  legislation  embodies  a 
series  of  recommendations  on  health 
care  developed  by  a  special  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  cff  the  United 
States.  The  Special  Committee  on  the 
Nation's  Health  Care  Needs,  which  is 
composed  of  business  and  industrial 
leaders  and  members  of  health  profes- 
sions worked  the  better  part  of  1973  to 
produce  the  National  Health  Standards 
Act. 

As  the  largest  private  purchaser  of 
health  care,  business  is  legitimately  con- 
cerned with  how  health  dollars  are  spent. 
This  year  business  will  spend  $25  billion 
on  health  care.  This  vast  expenditure 
for  employee  benefit  health  plans  and 
the  concomitant  explosive  rise  in  health 
care  costs  have  far-reaching  implications 
for  the  economy.  This  cost  directly 
affects  the  overall  cost  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  in  our  economy. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  need  for 
caution  and  a  conservative  approach  to 
a  massive  national  health  insurance  sys- 
tem. Many  small  employers  and  working 
Americans  who  are  not  already  paying 
for  an  employee  health  benefits  plan 
will  be  severely  impacted  initially  by  the 
enactment  of  national  health  insurance. 
These  added  costs  must  be  kept  to  a  min- 
imum if  we  do  not  want  to  aggravate  the 
Nation's  No.  1  problem— inflation— while 
continuing  high  levels  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  National  Health  Standards 
Act  and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2644 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Health 
Standards  Act". 

FINDINGS   AND   DECLARATION    OP   FOBPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  the  health  of  the  Nation's  people  Is 
fundamental  to  their  well-being  and  the 
Nation's  productivity; 

(2)  every  citizen  of  the  Nation  should 
have  access  to  quality  health  care  and  each 
shares  the  responsibility  for  protecting  his 
own  health  and  well-being; 

(3)  not  all  of  the  Nation's  people  have  the 
ability  to  purchase  quality  health  care  when 
and  where  they  need  It  and  at  a  cost  they 
can  afford; 

(4)  the  Nation  needs  to  Improve  and  ex- 
pand Its  health  care  system  using  the  exist- 
ing system  as  a  base  upon  which  to  build; 
and 

(5)  an  Improved  and  expanded  health 
care  system  should  draw  from  the  collective 
competence  and  experience  of  the  medical 
and  allied  health  professions,  private  enter- 
prise, government,  and  consumers. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  estab- 
lish a  national  health  care  Insurance  system 
that  would  provide  quality  health  care  for 
all  of  the  Nation's  people  in  accordance  with 
the  following  principles : 

(1)  employers  would  be  required  to  pur- 
chase a  health  care  plan  for  their  employees: 

(2)  Federal  Oovemment  would  assume 
the  total  cost  of  purchasing  a  health  care 
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plan  for  those  unable  to  pay  for  their  own; 
and 

(3)  Medicare  i>rogram  would  continue  to 
provide  medical  care  for  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled. 

TITLE   I — HEALTH   BENEFITS   FOB 
EMPLOYEES 
Sec.  101.  The  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  Immediately  after  title  V 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE    VI — HF.ALTH    BENEFITS    FOB 

EMPLOYEES 

"TABLE   OP   CONTENTS 

"Sec.  601.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  602.  Health  care  plan  required. 

"Sec.  603.  Effective      date      for      providing 

health  care  plan. 
"Sec.  604.  Termination  of  health  care  plan. 
"Sec.  606.  Health  care  plan  benefits. 
"Sec.  606.  Exclusions. 
"Sec.  607.  Deductibles. 
"Sec.  608.  Penalties  for  noncompliance. 
"Sec.  609.  Additional        requirements        of 

health  care  plans. 
"Sec.  610.  Approval  of  plans. 
"Sec.  611.  Plans  for  the  self-employed  and 

small  employer. 
"Sec.  612.  Regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
"Sec.  613.  Benefit  value  eqiilvalency. 
"Sec.  614.  Employee  option. 

"definitions 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title— 

"(1)  The  term  'employee'  means  with  re- 
spect to  any  employer,  any  individual  not 
eligible  for  benefits  under  title  XVin  who 
has  been  employed  by  that  employer  for 
more  than  31  days  and  either — 

"(A)  is  considered  to  be  a  full-time  em- 
ployee; or 

"(B)  Is  not  considered  to  be  a  fuU-tlme 
employee,  but  who  is  expected  to  work  at 
least  20  hours  a  week  for  at  least  26  weeks 
during  the  next  12  months;  or 

"(C)  is  not  considered  to  be  a  full-time 
employee,  but  who  has  actually  worked  at 
least  20  hours  a  week  for  at  least  26  weeks 
during  the  previous  12  months. 

"(2)  The  term  'employer'  means  an  indi- 
vidual, firm,  or  agency  that  employs  at  least 
one  employee  as  defined  by  this  title. 

"(3)  The  term  'approved  health  care  plan' 
means  a  plan  of  employee  health  benefits 
which — 

"(A)  must  be  in  writing; 

"(B)   must  be  adopted  by  the  employer; 

"(C)  must  be  communicated  by  the  em- 
ployer to  his  employees; 

"(D)  must  provide  at  least  the  benefits 
described  in  this  title;  and 

"(E)  must  cover  each  employee,  employ- 
ee's spouse,  and  employee's  dependent  un- 
married children  under  age  21.  or,  if  the 
dependent  child  Is  a  full-time  student,  under 
age  23.  If  an  employee's  dependent  child 
Incurs  a  covered  illness  or  disability  while 
eligible  for  benefits  described  in  this  title, 
the  eligibility  of  such  child  shall  remain  in 
effect  as  defined  in  section  1614(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

"(4)  The  term  "benefit  value  equivalent' 
means  that  the  total  expected  claim  cost  per 
employee  of  the  equivalent  health  insurance 
plan  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  total 
expected  claim  cost  of  the  benefits  described 
In  section  606  including  100  percent  of  the 
expected  claim  cost  of  each  of  the  benefits 
described  in  sections  605(a)(1),  605(a)(2), 
and  605(a)  (3). 

"(5)  The  term  'physician'  means  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  doctor  of  osteopathy,  doctor  of 
podiatry,  and,  for  purposes  of  oral  surgery 
only,  a  doctor  of  dental  surgery  or  a  doctor 
of  medical  dentistry. 

"(6)  The  term  'inpatient  hospital  services' 
means  all  Inpatient  Fervices  customarily  fur- 
nished and  charged  for  by  a  hospital,  except 
for  convenience  items  such  as  telephone  and 
television.  Including  (but  not  limited  to)  — 


"(A)  bed  and  board;    . 

"(B)  such  physicians'  services  in  the  hos- 
pital (such  as  those  of  radiologists  and 
pathologists)  as  are  held  out  as  generally 
available  to  all  patients  of  a  hospital; 

"(C)  such  nursing  services  .ind  other  re- 
lated services,  such  use  of  hospital  facilities, 
and  such  medical  social  services  as  are  ordi- 
narily furnished  by  the  hospital  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  inpatients,  and  such  drugs, 
supplies,  appliances,  and  equipment,  for  use 
in  the  hospital,  as  are  ordlnarUy  furnished 
by  the  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  Inpatients;  and 

"(D)  such  other  diagnostic  or  therapeutic 
items  or  services,  furnished  by  the  hospital, 
as  are  ordinarily  so  furnished  to  inpatients 
of  the  hospital. 

"(7)  The  term  'physicians'  services'  means 
professional  services  performed  by  phys- 
icians, including  surgery,  consultation,  and 
home,  office,  and  Institutional  calls. 

"(8)  The  term  'skilled  nursing  services' 
means  services  and  Itemis  specified  as  such 
in  regulations  of  the  Secretary  Including  the 
services  specified  in  section  1861  (b) . 

"(9)  The  term  'sklUed  nursing  home' 
means  those  facilities  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (9) 
of  section  1861  (J). 

"(10)  The  term  'hospital'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  in  title  XVm. 

"(11)  The  term  'carrier'  means  an  insur- 
ance company,  a  hospital  service  or  hospital 
expense  indemnity  organization,  a  medical 
service  or  medical  expense  indemnity  or- 
ganization, a  dental  service  or  dental  expense 
indemnity  organization,  a  fraternal  benefit 
society,  an  employer  who  makes  available  di- 
rectly to  his  employees  a  health  care  plan  or 
other  similar  organization,  society,  or  fund- 
ing arrangement  which  provides  coverage  for 
health  care. 

"(12)  The  term  'ambulance  services'  means 
those  services  customarily  provided  and 
charged  for  by  a  medical  service  transporta- 
tion company  or  other  organization  providing 
transportation  for  individuals  who  are  ill  or 
disabled  but  only  when  such  services  are 
medically  necessary  as  delineated  in  regula- 
tion promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(13)  The  term  'qualified  health  main- 
tenance organization'  means  a  health  main- 
tenance organization,  as  defined  in  section 
1301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  which 
has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  as  capable 
of  providing  health  services  to  its  members 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  title  and 
that  It  is  organized  and  operated  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  section  1301  (c)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act. 

"(14)  The  term  'excliisions'  means  an  ex- 
pense incurred  for  items  or  services  de- 
scribed in  section  606  for  which  no  payments 
need  be  made  under  this  title. 

"(15)  The  term  'deductibles  and  co-In- 
surance' means  those  costs  which  must  be 
Ixsrne  by  an  individual  or  family  for  services 
and  items  described  In  section  607. 

"HEALTH  care  PLAN  REQUIREO 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  Every  employer,  other  than 
one  excluded  by  subsection  (b),  shall  pro- 
vide his  United  States  resident  employees 
(and  the  members  of  their  families)  an  ap- 
proved health  care  plan.  With  respect  to 
United  States  citizen  employees  performing 
services  outside  the  United  States,  variations, 
as  determined  by  the  employer.  In  the  pro- 
visions of  an  approved  health  care  plan  may 
be  permitted. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  foreign  government  or  an  in- 
ternational organization  described  In  sec- 
tion 210(a)  (15),  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  employer  who,  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  is  a  party 
to  a  contract  with  all  or  some  of  his  em- 
ployees (or  any  labor  union  or  other  asso- 
ciation representing  all  or  some  of  his  em- 
ployees)   which    (1)    includes  provision  for 


coverage  under  a  health  care  plan,  and  (2) 
is  stlU  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not,  until  the  expiration  of  such  contract, 
apply  with  respect  to  any  of  such  employees 
to  whom  coverage  under  such  health  care 
plan  is  made  available. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  an 
employer  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  in  any  case  where  he  pays  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing such  plan  for  bis  employees;  and  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  deduct  any  cost  contribu- 
tion from  such  employee(s)   pay. 

"EFTECnVB  DATE  FOR  PROVIDING  HEALTH 
CARE   PLAN 

"Sec.  603.  Every  employer  covered  under 
this  title  shall  provide  an  approved  health 
care  plan  for  his  employees  (and  the  members 
of  their  families)  beg^ning  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"TERMINATION  OF  HEALTH  CARE  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  604.  In  the  case  of  any  employee  who 
has  coverltge  under  a  health  care  plan  re- 
quired by  this  title,  such  coverage  shall  be 
maintained  in  effect  for  a  period  of  31  days 
following  termination  of  the  employment 
relationship  with  his  employer  if  the  covered 
employee  (or  bis  surviving  spouse)  so 
chooses. 

"HEALTH  CARE  PLAN  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  605.  (a)  An  approved  health  care 
plan  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 612,  provide  payment  for  the  following 
services,  prescribed  by  a  physician,  in  each 
benefit  period  for  each  covered  member — 

"(1)  Inpatient  hospital  services: 
.  "(2)    physician  services  and  any  medical 
supplies  customarily  furnished  by  physicians 
as  part  of  such  services  which  are  furnished : 

"(A)  while  the  covered  person  Is  an  in- 
patient in  a  hospital,  or 

"(B)  In  connection  with  a  surgical  proce- 
dure performed  whUe  the  covered  person  is 
not  an  Inpatient  in  a  hospital: 

"  (3)  X-ray  and  laboratory  services  provided 
on  an  outpatient  basis  (Including  radiation 
therapy) ; 

"(4)  outpatient  physician  professional 
services  (other  than  those  of  the  types  spec- 
ified in  other  items  of  this  section) . 

"(5)  drugs  requiring  the  prescription  of  a 
physician  licensed  to  prescribe  drugs; 

"(6)  services  of  a  physical  therapist  pro- 
vided on  an  outpatient  basis; 

"(7)  psychiatric  care,  limited  to  two  visits 
a  week  provided  on  an  outpatient  basis; 

"(8)  extended  care  services  furnished  an 
individual  after  transfer  from  a  hospital  in 
which  he  was  an  outpatient  for  not  less  than 
3  consecutive  days; 

"(9)  medical  devices  and  prostheses; 

"(10)  durable  medical  equipment  that  has 
no  normal  personal  use  in  the  absence  of 
the  condition  for  which  prescribed,  and 

"(1)  ambulance  services. 

"(b)  Payments  made  for  psychiatric  care 
under  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  (20  per  visit  per  person,  provided 
on  an  outpatient  basis. 

"(c)(1)  The  benefits  described  in  para- 
graphs (1),  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  avaUable  to  employees  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  The  benefits  described  in  paragraphs 
(4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (9),  (10)  and  (11)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  avaUable  to  employ- 
ees not  later  than  5  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

^  "EXCLUSIONS 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  No  payment  need  be  made 
for  coverage  of  any  expenses  incurred  for 
items  or  services — 

"  ( 1 )  which  are  not  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary for  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  illness 
or  Injury  or  to  Improve  the  functioning  of  a 
malformed  body  member: 

"(2)    for  which  the  individual  furnished 
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such  Items  has  no  legal  obligation  to  pay. 
and  which  no  other  person  (by  reason  of 
such  Individual's  membership  In  a  prepay- 
ment plan  or  otherwise)  has  a  legal  obliga- 
tion to  provide  or  pay  for; 

"(3)  which  are  paid  for  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly by  a  govemmentsa  entity  (other  than 
under  this  title): 

"(4)  which  constitute  personal  comfort 
Items; 

"(5)  where  such  expenses  are  for  eye- 
glasses or  eye  examinations  for  the  purpose 
of  prescribing,  fitting,  or  changing  eye- 
glasses; 

"(6)  where  such  expenses  are  for  ortho- 
pedic shoes; 

"(7)  where  such  services  are  for  cosmetic 
surgery  or  are  Incurred  In  connection  there- 
with, except  as  required  for  the  prompt  re- 
pair of  accidental  Injury  or  for  Improvement 
of  the  functioning  of  a  malformed  body 
member; 

"(8)  where  such  expenses  are  for  custodial 
care: 

"(9)  where  such  expenses  are  for  services 
In  connection  with  the  care,  treatment,  fill- 
ing, removal,  or  replacement  of  teeth  or 
structures  directly  supporting  teeth  except 
that  payment  may  be  made  for  inpatient 
ho^ital  services  in  connection  with  a  dental 
procedure  where  the  Individual  suffers  from 
Impairments  of  such  severity  as  to  require 
hospitalization; 

"(10)  where  such  expenses  are  for  the 
treatment  of  flat  foot  conditions,  or  routine 
foot  care  (Including  the  cutting  or  removal 
of  corns,  warts,  or  calluses,  the  trimming  of 
nails,  and  other  routine  hygiene  caire); 

"(11)  where  such  expenses  are  for  the  pur- 
chase, rental,  or  repair  of  bearing  aids; 

"(12)   where  such  expenses  are  for — 

"(A)  private  room  accommodations  pro- 
vided during  inpatient  hospital  confinement 
imless  such  accommodations  are  medically 
necessary;  or 

"(B)  private  duty  nursing; 

"(13)  where  such  expenses  are  for  general 
physical  examinations  or  immunizations; 

"(14)  where  such  expenses  are  for  services 
received  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  cover- 
age; or 

"(16)  where  such  expenses  are  for  the  cost 
of  the  first  three  pints  of  whole  blood  (or 
equivalent  quantity  of  packed  red  blood  cells 
as  defined  by  regulations)  f\imlshed  during 
any  spell  of  Illness. 

"(b)  An  approved  health  plan  may  also 
exclude  from  coverage  payments  with  respect 
to  any  Item  or  service  to  the  extent  that 
payment  has  been  made,  or  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  made  (as  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  to  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary ) ,  with  respect  to  such 
Item  or  service,  under  a  workmen's  compen- 
sation law  or  plan  of  the  United  States  or  a 
State. 

"DKSTTCTIBLK8  AHD  COnrSTTSAMCB 

"Sic.  607.  (a)  With  respect  to  the  services 
described  In  section  006  (other  than  obstetri- 
cal care) ,  an  approved  health  care  plan  must 
provide  that  an  eligible  individual  or  family 
will  be  required  to  pay  for  not  more  than  the 
following — 

"(1)  for  any  calendar  year,  $100  for  each 
Individual  for  covered  charges  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300  per  family,  and 

"(3)  35  per  centum  of  the  next  910,000  of 
covered  charges  incurred  in  any  calendar  year 
except  that  this  subclause  (2)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  services  described  in  subsection 
600(a)(7):  or 

"(3)  with  respect  to  the  services  described 
in  subsection  606(a)(7),  50  per  centimi  of 
the  next  $10,000  of  covered  charges  Inciured 
in  any  calendar  year  provided  the  plan  pay- 
ment for  such  charges  does  not  exceed  $20 
per  visit. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  obstetrical  care  pro- 
vided under  this  title,  the  health  care  plan 
will  pay  50  per  centum  of  charges  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $600  for  any  one  pregnancy. 


"rofAvraa  rox  noncokpuamcz 

"Bwc.  608.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  the  ap- 
propriate State  official  has  found,  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
employer,  that  the  employer  is  not  making 
available  to  his  employees  a  health  care  plan 
which  compiles  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  he  may,  after  making  such  efforts  as  he 
finds  apprt^rlate  to  secure  the  employer's 
voluntsj^  compliance  with  this  title,  request 
the  State's  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit 
in  the  district  In  which  the  employer  desig- 
nates as  his  principal  place  of  business,  to 
compel  the  employer  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  employer  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly falls  to  adopt  an  approved  health  care 
plan  as  required  under  this  title — 

"(1)  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  two  times  that  amount  such  an 
employer  would  have  spent,  in  any  period 
not  longer  than  the  most  recent  twenty-four 
month  period,  had  such  employer  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title;  and 

"(3)  shaU  reimburse  all  employees  for  ac- 
tual expenditures  for  health  care,  made 
within  twenty-four  months  of  the  date  the 
expense  occurred,  that  would  have  been  re- 
imbursed by  an  improved  health  plan  had 
the  employer  been  in  compliance  with  this 
title 

"ADOrnONAL    BEQXnSEMKNTS    OP    HEALTH    CAKE 
PLANS 

"Sec.  609.  A  health  care  plan,  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  ^>propriate  State  official  as 
required  by  this  title,  must  provide  that — 

"  ( 1 )  each  hospital  or  other  facility  provid- 
ing care  on  an  inpatient  basis  shall,  m  order 
to  be  eligible  for  reimbursement — 

"(A)  have  In  effect  a  utilization  review 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  imposed 
by  sections  1156(a)(1)(A),  1156(a)(1)(B), 
and  1156(a)(1)(C); 

"(B)  accept  reimbursement  on  the  basis 
of  pro3i>ective  budgets  with  payments  based 
on  uniform  rates  for  all  patients  for  a  fixed 
period  of  time  and  such  rates  may  not  In- 
clude any  allowance  for  costs  directly  related 
to  facilities  or  services  that  are  determined 
by  the  appn^rlate  health  planning  agency 
to  be  Inconsistent  with  State  or  local  health 
needs; 

"(C)  be  reviewed  periodically  by  a  group 
representative  of  public  and  private  payors 
who  wUl  analyze  the  services  provided,  finan- 
cial statements,  statistics,  operating  and 
capital  budgets  and  other  pertinent  data; 
and 

(D)  submit  to  the  appropriate  health 
plannmg  agency  all  proposed  capital  expendi- 
tures which  exceed  $100,000,  change  the 
facility's  bed  capacity  or  substantially  change 
the  facility's  services;  and 

"(2)  each  physician  providing  services  un- 
der this  title  shall,  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  reimbursement — 

"(A)  agree  that  his  services  may  be  re- 
viewed by  a  utilization  review  committee 
established  pursuant  to  part  B  of  title  XI; 
and 

"(B)  accept  reimbursement  on  the  basis 
of  usual  and  customary  charges. 

"APPROVAL    or    PLANS 

"Sxc.  610.  (a)  Each  carrier  which  develops 
and  offers  a  health  care  plan  to  any  employer 
to  whom  section  603  (a)  Is  applicable  shall 
notify  the  appropriate  State  official  within 
30  days  after  such  employer  subscribes  to 
a  health  care  plan. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  employer  who 
does  not  enter  Into  arrangements  with  an 
Insurance  company  or  other  such  organiza- 
tion but  Instead  nuUces  available  directly  to 
his  employees  a  health  care  plan,  such  em- 
ployer shall  so  notify  the  appropriate  State 
official  and  provide  information  concerning 
the  contents  of  the  plan.  Such  employer 
shall  notify  the  appropriate  State  official 
within  30  days  after  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  the  plan. 


"(c)  If  the  appropriate  State  official,  after 
reviewing  the  contents  of  a  health  care  plan 
required  by  this  title,  finds  that  a  plan 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  this  title 
as  presented  In  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary,  he  shall  approve  the  plan  and 
notify  the  employer. 

"PLANS    rOB    THE    SELT-CUPLOTED    AND    SMALL 
ZMPLOTER 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  Each  Insurance  company  or 
other  such  organization  which  develops  and 
offers  health  care  plans  to  any  employers 
to  whom  section  602  (a)  Is  applicable,  must 
develop  (Itself  or  in  combination  with  other 
such  carriers)  a  health  care  plan  or  plans 
to  which  employers  with  less  than  one  hun- 
dred employees  and  self-employed  individuals 
and  other  Individuals  not  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  title  XX  may  subscribe. 

"(b)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  imder  any 
antitrust  law  for  any  carrier  to  enter  into 
any  contract,  combination,  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  any  other  such  ccurier  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  title  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  establishing  or  participating  in 
an  Insurance  pool  arrangement  whereby 
there  will  be  offered  to  the  public  health 
insurance  coverage  approved  under  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section. 

"REGULATIONS  Or  THE   SECRXTART 

"Sec.  613.  In  addition  to  regulations  qpe- 
clflcally  required  or  authorized  by  this  title, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
further  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
the  efficient  administration  of  this  title. 

"BENElTr    VALT7E    E4T7IVALKNCT 

"Sec.  613.  (a)  Bach  employer  required  by 
section  602  to  provide  his  employees  (and 
the  members  of  their  families)  an  approved 
health  care  plan  shall  provide  a  plan  which 
provides  payment  for  all  health  care  bene- 
fits described  in  section  605  or  which  is  the 
actuarial  equivalent  (as  defined  by  this  ti- 
tle) of  the  benefits  described  In  section 
606. 

"(b)  An  employer  desiring  to  adopt  a  ben- 
efit value  equivalent  plan  shall  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate that  his  proposed  plan  Is  so  equiv- 
alent from  a  Member  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Actuaries  or  other  actuary  designated 
as  qualified  for  this  purpose  by  a  State  offi- 
cial responsible  for  regulating  health  Insur- 
ance In  the  State  in  which  the  employer 
is  domiciled  and  such  certificate  shall  be 
filed  with  such  State  official. 

"EMPLOYEE   OPTION 

"Sec.  614.  Each  employer  which  is  required 
by  section  602  to  provide  an  approved  health 
care  plan  for  his  employees  (and  members 
of  their  families)  and  which  employs  an  aver- 
age number  of  employees  of  not  less  than  26 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  offer  to  his  em- 
ployees (and  members  of  their  families)  an 
option  of  membership  In  a  qualified  health 
maintenance  organization  as  specified  by 
section  1310  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

TITLE  n— HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOB  LOW- 
INCOME  INDIVIDUALS  AND  THEIB  DE- 
PENDENTS 

Sec.  201.  The  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  title  XX  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  XXI— HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOR 
LOW -INCOME  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FAMI- 
LIES 

"TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

"Sec.  2101.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  2102.  Establishments     of     low-income 
Insurance  program. 

"Sec.  2103.  Eligible  beneficiaries. 

"Sec.  2104.  Payment  of  premiums. 

"Sec.  2105.  Federal  financing  responsibility. 

"Sec.  2106.  Health  care  Insurance  program. 

"Sec.  2107.  Exclusions. 

"Sec.  2108.  Deductions  and  coinsurance. 

"Sec.  2109.  Requirements  for  carriers. 
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"Sec.  2110.  State  re<|ulrements. 

"Sec.  2111.  Cost-of-living  adjtistments. 

"DRriMlTlONS 

"Sec.  2101.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title— 

"(1)  The  term  'low-income  individual' 
means  any  person  whose  annual  Income  Is 
not  in  excess  of  $2,247. 

"(2)  The  term  'low-income  family'  means 
any  family  which  Includes  two  or  more  mem- 
bers and  whose  annual  family  Income  is  not 
m  excess  of — 

"(A)  $2,895  (or,  if  greater  the  amount  de- 
termined under  section  2111)  in  the  case  of 
two  such  members; 

"(B)  $3,548  (or.  If  greater,  the  amount  de- 
termined under  section  2111)  in  the  case  of 
three  such  members; 

"(C)  $4,540  (or,  if  greater,  the  amount  de- 
termined under  section  2111)  In  the  case 
of  fovir  such  members; 

"(D)  $5,358  (or.  If  greater,  the  amount  de- 
termined imder  section  2111)  in  the  case  of 
five  such  members; 

"(E)  $6,028  (or,  if  greater,  the  amovmt  de- 
termined under  section  2111)  In  the  case  of 
six  such  members;  and 

"(F)  $7,435  (or,  if  greater,  the  amount  de- 
termined under  section  2111)  in  the  case  of 
seven  or  more  such  members. 

"(3)  The  term  'dependent  beneficiary' 
means  any  child  or  stepchild  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  low-Income  famdly  and  who  receives 
more  than  60  per  centum  of  his  support 
from  such  family  and  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  21,  or,  if  he  is  a  full-time  student,  has 
not  attamed  the  age  of  23.  If  a  dependent 
beneficiary  incurs  a  covered  Illness  or  dis- 
ability while  eligible  for  benefits  described 
in  this  title,  the  eligibility  of  such  benefi- 
ciary shall  remain  in  effect  regardless  of  age 
but  shall  remain  in  effect  only  during  the 
term  of  such  covered  illness  or  disability. 

"(4)  The  term — 

"(A)   'physician', 

"(B)    'Inpatient  hospital  services', 

"(C)  'physicians'  services', 

"(D)  'skUle<^  nursing  home  services', 

"(E)  'skilled  nurelng  home', 

"(F)  'hospital', 

"(O)  'carrier', 

"(H)  'ambulance  service', 

"(I)  'qualified  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization', 

"(J)  'exclusions',  and 

"(K)   'coinsurance  and  deductibles', 
shaU  have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used 
in  title  VT. 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LOW-INCOME  INSURANCE 
PBOGBAM 

"Sec.  2102.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
medical  and  hospital  care  to  individuals  and 
families  whose  Income  and  resources  are  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  expenses  of  necessary 
medical  and  hospital  services,  there  Is  here- 
by established  a  program  of  comprehensive 
medical  and  hospital  benefits  for  any  eligible 
beneficiary  and  his  dependents  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  2103. 

"eligible  beneficiaries 

"Sec  2103.  (a)  Benefits  under  this  title 
shall  be  provided  for  all  persons  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  qualify  as  a 
'low-income  individual',  'low-lnoome  family', 
or  "dependent  beneficiary'  as  defined  by  this 
title,  and  files  an  application  under  this  title 
(filed  in  such  form  and  manner  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe) . 

"(b)  An  individual  or'  family  that  Is  not 
eligible  under  subeection  (a)  may  establish 
eligibility  by  making  apprt^riate  premium 
payments  as  required  under  section  2104  and 
upon  payment  of  such  amounts  shall  be 
eligible  for  all  ben^ts  provided  under  this 
title. 

"PATMKNT   OP    PRRMimCS 

"Sk.  2104.  (a)  Every  UidlTldual  wbo  is  an 
eUglble  beneficiary  under  aecUon  2ia''.(a) 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  full  paymenti  of 
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allowable  premiums  for  a  health  care  insur- 
ance policy  or  plan  described  in  section  2106. 

"(b)  Every  individual  who  wishes  to  estab- 
lish eUgiblllty  under  secUon  2103(b)  shaU  be 
required  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  the 
program  described  In  section  2\06  an  amoimt 
limited  as  follows — 

"  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  an  individual  or  family 
whose  annual  income  is  not  in  excess  of  105 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  described  in  sec- 
tions 2101(a)(1)  and  2101(a)(2),  such  in- 
dividual or  family  shall  pay  to  the  admin- 
istering carrier  an  amount  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  allowable  premliua; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  or  fam- 
ily whose  annual  Income  is  in  excess  of  106 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  described  In 
sections  2101(a)(1)  and  2101(a)(2),  but  Is 
not  in  excess  of  110  per  centimi  of  such 
amounts,  such  Individual  or  family  shall  pay 
to  the  administering  carrier  an  amount  equal 
to  20  percentum  of  the  allowable  premium; 
and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  or  family 
whose  annual  Income  Is  in  excess  of  110  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  described  in  sections 
2101(a)(1)  and  2101(a)(3),  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  115  per  centum  of  such  amounts,  such 
Individual  or  family  shall  pay  to  the  admin- 
istering carrier  an  amount  equal  to  30  per 
centum  of  the  allowable  premium. 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  or  family 
whose  annual  income  is  in  excess  of  116  per 
centum  of  amount  described  In  section  3101 
(a)  (1)  and  2102(a)  (2),  but  not  in  excess  of 
120  per  centum  of  such  amounts,  such  in- 
dividual or  family  shall  pay  to  the  admin- 
istering carrier  an  amount  equal  to  40  i>er 
centum  of  the  allowable  premium. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  or  family 
whose  annual  income  is  in  excess  of  120  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  described  In  sections 
2101(a)(1)  and  2101(a)(2),  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  125  per  centum  of  such  amounts, 
such  individual  or  family  shall  pay  to  the 
administering  carrier  an  amount  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  allowable  premium. 

"FEDERAL    FINANCING    RESPONSIBILITT 

"Sec.  2105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  100  per  centum  of  the  costs 
necessary  to  provide  medical  care  benefits  to 
eligible  beneficiaries  as  required  under  this 
title. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priateid ,  from  time  to  time  to  the  Secretary 
sums  equal  to  the  costs  of  providing  bene- 
fits under  this  title. 

"HEALTH    CARE    INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

"SRC.  3106.  (a)  For  the  piu-pose  of  this, 
title,  a  health  care  policy  or  plan  must — 

"(1)  provide  payment  for  the  following 
services,  prescribed  by  a  physician.  In  each 
benefit  period  for  each  covered  member — 

"(A)  inpatient  hospital  services; 

"(B)  .physician  services  and  any  medical 
supplies  customarily  furnished  by  physicians 
as  part  of  such  services  which  are  furnished 
while  the  covered  person  Is  an  inpatient  in  a 
hospital,  or  In  connection  with  a  svirglcal  pro- 
cedure performed  while  the  covered  person  is 
Is  not  an  inpatient  In  a  hospital; 

"(C)  X-ray  and  laboratory  services  pro- 
vided on  an  outpatient  basis  (including  ra- 
diation therapy) ; 

"(D)  outpatient  physician  professional 
services; 

"(E)  drugs  requiring  the  prescription  of  a 
physician  licensed  to  prescribe  drugs; 

"(F)  services  of  a  physical  therapist  pro- 
vided on  an  outpatient  basis; 

"(O)  psychiatric  care,  limited  to  two  visits 
a  week,  $30  per  visit,  per  person,  provided  on 
an  outpatient  basis; 

"(H)  skilled  nursing  home  sArlces  fur- 
nished an  individual  after  transfer  from  a 
hospital  in  which  he  was  an  inpatient  for 
not  less  than  3  consecutive  days; 

"(I)  medical  devices  and  prostheses; 

"(J)  durable  msdlcal  equipment  that  has 
no  normal  use  in  the  absence  of  the  condi- 
tion for  which  prescribed;  and 


"(K)  ambulsmce  services. 

"(3)  assure  that  payments  will  be  made 
only  to  those  hospitals  or  other  facilities  pro- 
viding care  on  an  Inpatient  basis  which — 

"(A)  have  in  effect  a  utilization  review 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  Imposed 
by  sections  1165(a)(1)(A),  1165(a)(1)(B), 
and  1166(a)(1)(C): 

"(B)  accepts  reimbursement  on  the  basis 
of  prospective  budgets  with  payments  based 
on  uniform  rates  for  all  patients  for  a  fixed 
period  of  time  and  such  rates  may  not  in- 
clude any  allowance  for  costs  directly  related 
to  facilities  or  services  that  are  determined 
by  the  appropriate  health  planning  agency  to 
be  inconsistent  with  State  or  local  health 
needs; 

"(C)  agrees  to  be  reviewed  periodically  by 
a  group  representative  of  public  and  private 
payors  who  will  analyze  the  services  provided, 
financial  statements,  statistics,  operating  and 
capital  budgets,  and  other  pertinent  data: 
and 

"(D)  submits  to  the  appropriate  health 
planning  agency  all  proposed  capital  ex- 
penditures which  exceed  $100,000,  change  the 
facility's  bed  capacity  or  substantially 
change  the  facility's  services. 

"(3)  assure  that  each  physician  providing 
services  under  this  title  shall.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  reimbursement — 

"(A)  agree  that  his  services  may  be  re- 
viewed by  a  utilization  review  committee 
established  pursuant  to  pari  B  of  title  XI: 
and 

"(B)  accept  reimbursement  on  the  basis  of 
usual  and  customary  charges. 

"EXCLUSIONS 

"Sec.  3107.  (a)  No  payment  need  be  made 
under  this  title  for  any  expenses  Incurred  for 
Items  or  services — 

"(1)  which  are  not  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary for  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  ill- 
ness or  injury  or  to  Improve  the  functioning 
of  a  malformed  body  member; 

"(3)  which  constitute  personal  comfort 
Items; 

"(3)  where  such  expenses  are  for  eye- 
glasses or  eye  examinations  for  the  purpose 
of  prescribing,  fitting,  ot  changing  eye- 
glasses; 

"(4)  where  such  expenses  are  for  ortho- 
pedic shoes; 

"(6)  where  such  services  are  for  cosmetic 
surgery  or  are  incurred  In  connection  there- 
with, except  as  required  for  the  prompt  re- 
pair of  accidental  injury  or  for  improvement 
of  a  malformed  body  member; 

"(6)  where  such  services  are  for  custodial 
care: 

"(7)  where  such  expenses  are  for  services 
In  connection  with  the  care,  treatment,  fill- 
ing, removal,  or  replacement  of  teeth  or 
structure  directly  supporting  teeth  except 
that  payment  may  be  made  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  in  connection  with  a  dental 
procedure  where  the  individual  suffers  frmn 
impairments  of  such  severity  as  to  require 
hospitalization; 

"(8)  where  such  expenses  are  for  the 
treatment  of  flat  foot  care  (including  the 
cutting  or  removal  of  corns,  warts,  or  cal- 
liises,  the  trimming  of  nails,  and  other  rou- 
tine hygiene  care) ; 

"(9)  where  such  expenses  are  for  the  pur- 
chase, rental,  or  repair  of  hearing  aids; 

"(10)   where  such  expenses  are  for 

"(A)  private  room  accommodations  pro- 
vided during  an  inpatient  hospital  confine- 
ment unless  such  accommodations  are  med- 
ically necessary;  or 

"(B)  private  duty  nursing: 

"(11)  where  such  expenses  are  for  gen- 
eral physical  examinations  or  immunlRa- 
tions; 

"(13)  where  such  expenses  are  for  aerrioes 
received  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  cover- 
age; or  -• 

"(13)  where  such  expenses  are  for  the  cost 
of  the  first  three  pints  <tf  whoto  blood  (or 
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«qulVBlent  quantities  of  packed  red  blood 
cells,  as  defined  under  regulations)  furnished 
during  any  spell  of  illness." 

"(b)  Payment  under  this  title  may  not  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  Item  or  service  to 
the  extent  that  payment  has  been  made,  or 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  made  (as 
determined  In  accordance  with  reg^ulatlons 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary),  with 
respect  to  such  item  or  service,  \inder  a 
workmen's  compensation  law  or  plan  of  the 
United  States  or  a  State. 

"DKDXrCtlBLK  AND  COINBTmAMCK 

"Sac.  2108.  with  respect  to  the  services 
described  In  section  2106,  each  beneficiary 
under  this  title  shall  pay  for  not  more  than 
the  following — 

"(1)  10  per  cent\im  of  each  service  not  to 
exceed  In  the  cimiulatlve  6  per  centum  of 
ariwii^i  Income,  except  that  this  subclause 
(1)  shall  not  apply  to  the  services  In  sub- 
section ai06(a)(l)(O),  or 

"(3)  with  respect  to  the  services  described 
In  subsecttom  ai06(a)  (1)  (O),  payment  shall 
not  exceed  $30  per  visit,  per  person,  pro- 
vided <m  an  outpatient  basis. 

"BauuiiimcwTs  roa  cakkieks 

"Sxc.  3109.  (a)  No  private  Insurance  com- 
pany cr  other  organization  shall  be  utilized 
In  the  administration  of  this  title  or  title 
VI  unless  such  insurance  company  or  other 
such  organization  develops  (in  combination 
with  other  such  carriers  or  other  organiza- 
tions) health  care  policies  which  may  be 
purchased  for  individuals  and  families  under 
this  title. 

"(b)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  any 
antitrust  law  for  any  carrier  to  enter  into 
any  contract,  combination,  or  other  turange- 
ment  with  any  other  such  carrier  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  establishing  or  participating  in 
an  insurance  pool  arrangement  whereby 
there  will  be  offered  health  Insurance  poli- 
cies apjiroved  under  this  title. 

"STATX  KXQinXKlCZNTS 

"Sxc.  3110.  (a)  Each  State  shall  receive 
periodically  fnnn  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Seoretary  ahall  pay  periodically  to  each 
State,  such  funds  as  are  authorized  under 
section  3106. 

"(b)  Each  State  shall  contract  or  make 
other  arrangements  with  a  health  lns\irance 
carrier  (or  carriers)  which  shall  pay  to  prac- 
titioners. Institutions,  and  other  providers, 
on  behalf  of  the  individuals  and  families 
required  under  section  2103  to  be  made  eli- 
gible therefor,  the  costs  of  providing  health 
care  benefits  (described  in  section  2106)  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  appropriate  State  agency  shall 
enroll  each  recipient,  required  under  section 
2103  to  be  made  eligible  therefor.  In  the 
State  plan  and  shall  file  his  application  with 
the  administering  carrier. 

"COST-Or-LIVIKO  ADJT78TMZNTS 

"8«c.  3111.  The  Secretary  shall,  during 
November  of  1977  and  of  each  succeeding 
year,  determine  (on  the  basis  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labcv  for  the  most  recent  period 
prior  to  July  1976  and  the  most  recent 
period  prior  to  sucf  November)  the  per 
centum  of  Incraese  (if  any)  which  has 
occurred  In  the  cost-of-living  since  July 
1976.  If  the  per  centum  of  increase  (rounded 
to  the  nearest  one- tenth  of  one  percent)  Is 
one  or  more  per  centum  under  any  such 
determination  of  the  Secretary,  then,  for  the 
calendar  year  which  commences  on  January 
1  following  the  November  in  which  the  de- 
termination Is  made,  each  of  the  dollar 
amounts  set  forth  In  section  3101  (a)  (2) 
(A),  (B).  (C),  (D).  (E),  and  (F)  sbaU,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  sentence,  be  increased 
by  the  same  percentage  (and  rounded,  when 
not  a  multiple  of  $1.20,  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $1.20)  as  the  percentage  of  such 
Increase  (as  so  rounded).  In  no  event  shall 
the  dollar  amounts  (referred  to  in  the  pre- 


ceding sentence)  tar  the  calendar  year  com- 
mencing January  1,  1977  or  any  succeeding 
calendar  year  be  less  than  such  amounts  as 
in  effect  for  the  preceding  calendar  year,  as 
determined  after  application  of  this  section. 
1  TITLE  rn— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
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Sec.  301.  Council  of  health  advisers. 
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Sec.  305.  Severability 

Sec.  306.  Effective  date. 

Sec.  307.  Repeal  of  Title  XIX. 

COtTNCIL  OF  HEALTH  ADVISERS 

Sec.  301.  Title  XT  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  1131  the 
following  new  section: 

"COUNCIL  OF  HEALTH  ADVISERS 

"Sec.  1132.  (a)  There  is  created  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Coxmcll 
of  Health  Advisers  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Council').  The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasujre,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  shall  appoint  one 
member  of  the  Council  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(b)  The  purpKJse  of  the  Council  is  to — 

"(1)  analyze  and  Interpret  trends  in  the 
health  care  field; 

"(2)  appraise  health  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Oovernment;  and 

"(3)  appraise  the  effectiveness  of  the  qual- 
ity control  programs  established  under  this 
Act. 

"(c)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  employees, 
experts,  and  consultants  as  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  not  later  than  March 
1  of  each  year.  Each  such  report  shall  also 
be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Coxmcil  to  carry  out  its  functions 
luider  this  Act." 

operation  OF  STATE  BENEFIT  POOLS 

Sec.  302.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  1132 
(as  added  by  section  301  of  this  title)  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"operation  of  state  BENEFIT  POOLS 

"Sec  1133.  (a)  The  State  Insurance  pools 
authorized  in  title  VI  and  title  XXI  shall 
be  administered  by  the  administering  car- 
rier under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
appropriate  State  agency. 

"(b)  The  premiums  collected  pursuant  to 
title  XXI,  any  service  charges  paid  and  the 
reimbiirsement  for  pool  losses  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  pool. 

"(c)  the  pool  shall — 

"(1)  without  fiscal  year  limitation  pay  all 
quiUlfied  State  plan  benefit  claims  certified 
by  the  administering  carrier: 

"(2)  without  fiscal  year  limitation  pay 
premiums  to  approved  health  maintenance 
organization  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary): 

"(3)  pay  the  reasonable  administrative 
charges  of  the  administering  carrier;  and 

"(4)  pay  any  other  charges  for  which  the 
pool  has  a  liability. 

"(d)  The  moneys  In  the  pool  shall  be  in- 
vested and  reinvested  in  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations, which  may  be  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  the  pool.  The  Interest  on,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale,  of  such  obligations  be- 
come a  part  of  the  pool. 

"(e)  An  annual  experience  accounting  for 
the  pool  for  the  policy  year  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  administering  carrier  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  to  the  State,  and 
to  all  carriers  participating  in  the  pool. 

"(f)  All  carriers  shsUl  participate  in  any 
pool  losses  in  Eu;cordance  with  a  formula,  de- 
signed by  the  administering  carrier  and  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  State  official,  that 
equitably    allocates   pool    losses   to   carriers 


and  approved  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion in  pr(^>ortlon  to  their  total  health  care 
business.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  'carrier'  means  an  insurance  company, 
a  hospital  service  or  hospital  expense  Indem- 
nity organization,  a  medical  service  or  medi- 
cal expense  indemnity  organization,  a  den- 
tal service  or  dental  expense  indemnity  or- 
ganization, a  fraternal  benefit  society,  or 
other  similar  organization,  society  or  fund- 
ing arrangement  which  provides  coverage  for 
health  care. 

"(g)  The  aggregate  pool  losses  for  any  pol- 
icy year  to  be  apportioned  among  the  pool 
participants  shall  be  limited  to  3  per  centum 
of  the  qualified  premiums  collected  by  the 
pool  for  the  year.  Losses  in  excess  of  this 
limitation  shall  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(h)  If  the  experience  accounting  reflects 
a  gain  for  the  policy  year,  such  gain  shall 
be  retained  in  the  pool  and  used  to  mini- 
mize future  premiums  to  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government." 

qualttt  control 

Sec  303.  (a)  The  provisions  of  titles  XI 
and  XVIll  relating  to  utilization  and  profes- 
sional review  and  conditions  of  participation 
required  with  respect  to  providers  of  health 
services  shall  be  applicable  to  all  health 
services  provided  under  this  title. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary,  in  the  administration  of  this 
title,  shall  coordinate  with  the  procedures 
employed  in  the  administration  of  the  health 
insurance  programs  established  under  this 
Act. 

co-ordination  of  benefits 

Sec  304.  The  approved  health  care  plan 
must  Include  a  provision  identical  with  or 
substantially  similar  to  the  suggested  model 
group  antl  duplication  provision  as  modified 
and  interpreted  in  the  report  of  the  insur- 
ance Industry  task  force  on  coordination  of 

benefits  attached  to  the  report  of  the  C-1 
Accident  and  Health  Protection  Subcommit- 
tee as  set  forth  in  volume  I  of  the  1971  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners. 

SEVERABILITT 

Sec  306.  If  a  provision  enacted  by  this  Act 
Is  held  Invalid,  all  other  provisions  so  en- 
acted shall  remain  In  effect.  If  a  provision 
enacted  by  this  Act  is  held  invalid  In  one  or 
more  applications,  the  provision  shall  remain 
in  effect  with  respect  to  all  other  applica- 
tions. 

effective  date 

Sec  306.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  except  that  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  VI  and  XVI  of  the  •  Social 
Security  Act  (as  enacted  by  this  Act)  shall 
not  become  effective  until  July  1,  1976. 

REPEAL    OF   TITLE   XIX 

Sec  307.  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  repealed,  effective  July  1,  1976. 

Section -BY -Section  Analysis  of  National 
Health  Standards  Act 

To  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
quire employers  to  make  an  Improved  health 
care  plan  available  to  their  employees,  to 
provide  a  health  Insurance  plan  for  "low- 
income"  persons,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Health  Standards  Act." 

Sec  201.  Findings  aTid  declaration  of 
purpose 

Congress  finds  that:  the  health  of  the 
nation's  pe<^le  Is  fundamental  to  their  well- 
being  and  the  nation's  productivity;  each 
person  shares  the  responsibility  for  protect- 
ing his  own  health  and  well-being;  not 
everyone  has  the  ability  to  purchase  health 
care  when  they  need  it;  the  hesilth  care  sys- 
tem needs  to  be  Improved  using  the  existing 
ssytem  as  a  base  upon  which  to  build;  and 
the  improved  system  should  draw  from  the 
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experience  of  medical  and  allied  health  pro- 
fessions, private  enterprise,  government  and 
consumers.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  la  to 
establish  a  national  health  care  Insurance 
system  that  would  provide  health  care  for 
all.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  requir- 
ing: employers  to  purchase  a  health  care 
plan  for  their  employees  and  the  federal 
government  to  assume  the  total  cost  of  pur- 
chasing a  health  care  plan  for  those  unable 
to  pay  for  their  own.  Medicare  would  con- 
tinue to  provide  medical  care  for  the  aged 
and  disabled. 

TTriiE  I:   HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOR 
EMPLOYEES 
Sec  101.  Title  VI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec  601.  Definitions 
Sec.  602.  Health  care  plan  required 
Sec    603.    Effective    date    for    providing 
health  care  plan 
Sec  604.  Termination 
Sec  605.  Health  care  plan  benefits 
Sec  606.  Exclusions 
Sec  607.  Deductibles 
Sec  608.  Penalties  for  noncompliance 
SEC  609.  Additional  requirements  of  health 
care  plans 
Sec  610.  Approval  of  plans 
SEC  611.  Plans  for  the  self-employed  and 
small  employer 

Sec  612.  Regulations  of  the  Secretary 
Sec  613.  Benefit  value  equivalency 
Sec  614.  Employee  option 
Sec  601.  Definitions:  Defines  the  various 
terms  as  follows : 

■Employee"  to  Include  both  full-time  and 
certain  part-time  employees  who  have  been 
employed  for  more  than  31  days. 

"Employer"  as  any  Individual,  firm  or 
agency  that  employs  at  least  one  employee. 
"Approved  health  care  plan"  to  mean  a 
plan  of  employee  health  benefits  which  Is  In 
writing,  adopted  by  the  employer,  commiml- 
cated  by  the  employer  to  his  employees,  pro- 
vides at  least  the  benefits  described  In  the 
act,  and  covers  the  employees  and  their 
dependents. 

"Benefit  value  equivalence"  as  that  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  total  expected  claim 
costs  of  the  total  benefit  package.  Including 
100  percent  of  the  expected  cost  of  hospital 
services,  outpatient  physician  services,  8»ir- 
glcal  care,  and  diagnostic  x-ray  and  labora- 
tory services. 

"Physician"  means  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  podiatry,  and  for  certain  pur- 
poses, a  dentist. 

"Inpatient  hospital  services"  are  those 
services  customarily  furnished  by  a  hospital, 
except  for  convenience  items. 

"Physician  services"  are  those  services  usu- 
ally performed  by  a  physician  including  sur- 
gery, consultation,  home  and  institutional 
calls. 

"Skilled  nursing  home  services"  are  those 
services  specified  In  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

"Skilled  nursing  homes"  are  those  facili- 
ties meeting  the  requirements  of  Section 
I86l(j). 

"Hospital"  means  the  same  as  In  Title 
xvrn. 

"Carrier"  means  an  Insurance  company  or 
other  such  indemnity  organization,  or  an 
employer  who  makes  available  directly  to  his 
employees  a  health  care  plan. 

"Ambulance  services"  are  those  services 
customarily  provided  by  a  medical  service 
transportation  company  but  only  when  such 
services  are  medically  necessary. 

"Qualified  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion" means  an  HMO  which  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  "Secretary  as  specified  in  Section 
1301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Sec  602.  Health  Care  plan  required :  Every 
employer,  other  than  a  foreign  government 
or  other  International  organization,  shall 
provide  his  U.S.  resident  employees  an  ap- 
proved health  care  plan.  An  employer 
who,   on   the   date   of   enactment    of    this 


title  has  a  contract  to  provide  health 
care  to  his  employees  shall  not  be  required 
to  amend  that  contract  until  Its  expiration 
or  renewal.  An  employer  is  required  to  pay 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  providing  a  health 
care  plan. 

Sec  603.  Effective  date  for  providing  health 
care  plan :  Every  employer  has  one  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  604.  Termination  of  health  care  ben- 
efits: Coverage  of  an  employee  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  lor  a  period  of  not  more  than 
31  days  following  termination  of  an  em- 
ployee, at  his  election. 

Sec  605.  Health  care  plan  benefits:  An 
approwd  health  care  plan  shall  offer  the 
following  benefits:  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices; Inpatient  physician  services;  surgical 
care;  x-ray  and  laboratory  services;  outpa- 
tient physician  services;  prescription  drugs; 
outpatient  physical  therapy;  limited  out- 
patient psychiatric  care;  extended  care  serv- 
ices; medical  devices  and  appliances;  and 
ambulance  services.  The  first  three  services 
shall  be  available  not  later  than  one  year 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  next  listed 
services  shaU.  be  available  not  later  than  five 
years  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  606.  Exclusions:  An  approved  health 
care  plan  need  not  make  payment  for  the 
following  Items  or  services:  those  which  are 
not  medically  necessary;  those  which  the 
Individual  fiu-nished  such  items  has  no  obli- 
gation to  pay;  those  which  constitute  per- 
sonal comfort  Items;  vision  care  services; 
orthopedic  shoes;  cosmetic  surgery;  cus- 
todial care;  routine  dental  care;  fiat  foot  con- 
ditions or  other  routine  foot  care;  hearing 
aids;  private  room  acconunodatlons  and  pri- 
vate duty  nursing;  general  physical  exam- 
inations or  Immunizations;  expenses  for 
services  received  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  coverage;  and  those  Items  which  can  be 
expected  to  be  paid  for  by  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  or  plan  of  the  United  States 
or  States. 

Sec  607.  Deductibles  and  coinsurance :  For 
all  services  except  psychiatric  and  obstetrical 
care,  the  plan  must  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual or  family  will  pay  no  more  than  $100 
for  each  individual  not  to  exceed  $200  per 
famUy  and  25  percent  of  the  next  $10,000  of 
covered  charges.  With  respect  to  outpatient 
psychiatric  care,  the  plan  shall  pay  60  per- 
cent of  charges  provided  pajrment  for  such 
charges  under  this  Act  does  not  exceed  $20 
per  visit.  For  obstetrical  care,  the  plan  will 
pay  50  percent  of  charges  to  a  minimum  pay- 
ment under  the  plan  of  $600  for  any  single 
pregnancy. 

Sec  608.  Penalties  for  noncompliance :  Any 
employer  who  willfully  and  knowingly  falls 
to  adopt  an  approved  health  care  plan  as 
required  vmder  this  title — 

(1)  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  two  times  that  amount  such  an 
employer  would  have  spent,  in  any  period  not 
longer  than  the  most  recent  twenty-four 
month  period,  had  such  employer  compiled 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title:  and 

(2)  shall  reimburse  all  employees  for  actual 
expenditures  for  health  care,  made  within 
twenty-four  months  of  the  date  the  expense 
occurred  that  would  have  been  reimbursed 
by  an  approved  health  plan  had  the  employer 
been  In  compliance  with  this  title." 

Sec.  609.  Additional  requirements  of  health 
care  plans:  To  be  an  approved  health  care 
plan,  the  plan  must  provide  that  a  hospital: 
have  in  effect  a  utilization  review  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  Imposed  by  Part  B, 
Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  accepts 
reimbursement  on  the  basis  of  prospective 
budgets  and  such  budgets  shall  not  Include 
any  allowance  for  costs  related  to  facilities  or 
services  that  are  determined  by  a  local  health 
planning  agency  to  be  Inconsistent  with  state 
or  local  health  needs;  agrees  to  be  reviewed 
periodically  by  a  group  of  public  and  private 
payors;  and  submits  to  the  local  health  plan- 


ning agency  all  capital  expenditures  that 
exceed  $100,000,  change  the  faculty's  bed  ca- 
pacity or  substantially  change  the  facility's 
services.  Each  physician,  to  be  eligible  for 
reimursement,  shall  agree  that  his  services 
may  be  reviewed  by  a  utilization  review  com- 
mittee and  that  reimbursement  shall  be  on 
the  basis  of  usual  and  customary  charges. 

Sec  610.  Approval  of  plans:  Each  carrier 
and  self- Insured  employer  shall  notify  the 
appropriate  state  official  within  30  days  after 
the  implementation  of  a  health  care  plan. 
The  state  official  shall  approve  the  plan  and 
notify  the  employer  if  he  finds  that  it  com- 
plies with  the  act. 

Sec  611.  Plans  for  the  self-employed  and 
small  employer:  Each  insurance  company 
shall  develop  (itself  or  in  combination  with 
other  such  carriers)  plans  to  which  employ- 
ers with  less  than  100  employees  and  self- 
employed  Individuals  may  subscribe.  For  the 
pending  purpose  only,  existing  antitrust  laws 
shall  be  overridden. 

Sec  612.  Regulations  of  the  Secretary:  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions necessary  for  the  administration  of  this 
title. 

Sec  613.  Benefit  value  Equivalency:  Every 
employer  covered  by  this  title  can  offer  a 
plan  which  is  the  "benefit  value  eqvdvalent" 
of  the  benefit  plan  required  by  section  606. 
To  offer  a  benefit  value  equivalent  plan,  the 
employer  must  obtain  a  "certificate"  from  a 
qualified  actuary  stating  that  his  plan  is  a 
benefit  value  equivalent  plan. 

Sec  614.  Employee  option:  EEtch  employer 
with  25  employees  covered  by  this  title  shall 
offer  his  employees  an  option  of  membership 
'  in  a  qualified  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion as  specified  in  Section  1301  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

TITLE  II— HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOR  LOW- 
INCOME  INDIVIDUALS  AND  THEIR  DE- 
PENDENTS 

Sec  201.  The  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  title  XX. 

Title  XX  Health  Benefits  for  Low-Income 
Individuals  and  Families 
Sec  2001.  Definitions 
Sec.  2002.  Establishment    of     low-Income 
Insurance  program 
Sec  2003.  Eligible  beneficiaries 
Sec  2004.  Payment  of  premiums 
Sec  2006.  Federal  financing  responsibility 
Sbc  2006.  Health  care  Insurance  program 
Sec  2007.  Exclusions 
Sec  2008.  Deductibles  and  coinsurance 
Sec  2009.  Requrements  for  carriers 
Sec  2010.  State  requlremenU 
Sec.  2001.  Definitions:  Defines  the  various 
terms  as  follows: 

"Low-income  Individual"  Is  any  person 
whose  annual  Income  Is  not  In  excess  of 
$2.24T. 

"Low-Income  family"  means  two  or  more 
family  members  whose  annual  income  Is  not 
In  excess  of:  $2,895  In  the  case  of  two  such 
members;  $3,648  In  the  case  of  three  such 
members;  $4,540  In  the  case  of  four  such 
members;  $5,358  In  the  case  of  five  such 
members;  $6,028  In  the  case  of  six  such  mem- 
bers; and  $7,436  In  the  case  of  aeven  or  more 
such  members. 

"Dependent  beneficiary"  Is  any  child  who  Is 
a  member  of  a  low-Income  family,  receives  at 
least  50  percent  of  his  support  from  such 
family  and  has  not  obtained  the  age  erf  21 
or,  if  he  is  a  full-time  student,  the  age  of  23. 
The  term  "physician,"  "Inpatient  hospital 
services,"  "physlclsuis  services,"  "skilled 
nursing  home  services,"  "skilled  nursing 
homes,"  "hospital,"  "carrier,"  "ambulance 
service,"  "qualified  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization," "exclusions"  and  "coinsurance 
and  deductibles"  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  when  used  in  Title  VI. 

Sec  2002.  Establishment  of  low-income 
Insurance  program:  Establishes  a  program 
of  comprehensive  medical  and  hospital  ben- 
efits for  individuals  and  families  whose  in- 
comes are  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses 
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of  neceaaary  medical  and  hospital  serrlces. 

Sbc.  3003.  Eligible  beneficiaries:  All  "Low- 
Income  IndlTlduaU."  "Low-Income  families," 
dependent  beneficiaries"  are  eligible  un- 
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or        . 

der  this  section.  Otber  indlvlduals'may  es- 

tabllab  ellgtbUlty  by  paying  all  or  a  portion 

of  the  premium  rates  as  required  under  sec- 

tlon3004. 

Sac.  2004.  Payment  of  premiums:  Every  in- 
dividual or  family  wbo  la  eligible  under  sec- 
Uon  2003(a)  shaU  be  eligible  to  receive  full 
payments  of  premiums.  Other  individuals 
and  famiUes  to  establish  eligibility,  shallcon- 
tnbute  towards  the  cost  of  the  program  as 
follows :  those  with  annual  Incomes  In  excess 
of  100  percent  but  not  in  excess  of  105  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  described  In  section 
2001  shaU  pay  10  percent  of  the  allowable 
premiums;  those  whose  Income  is  between 
105  percent  and  10  percent  of  the  amounts 
described  in  section  2001  shall  pay  20  percent 
of  the  allowable  premiiun;  and  those  with 
Incomes  in  excess  of  110  percent  but  not 
in  excess  of  115  percent  of  such  amounts 
shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  30%  of  the 
allowable  premium;  those  whose  incomes  is 
In  excess  of  115%  but  not  in  excess  of  120% 
shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  40%  of  the  al- 
lowable premiiun;  those  -vhose  income  is  in 
excess  of  120%  but  not  in  excess  of  125% 
shall  pay  to  the  administering  carrier  an 
amount  equal  to  50%  of  the  allowable  pre- 
mium. 

Sac.  2005.  Federal  financing  responsibil- 
ity: The  federal  government  shall  pay  each 
state  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  provide 
care  as  required  under  this  title. 

Sbc.  2006.  Health  care  Insurance  program: 
A  health  care  policy  must  provide  payment 
for  the  following  beneflts\^  inpatient  hospital 
services;  Inpatient  physician  services:  surgi- 
cal care;  x-ray  and  laboratory  seiTtceST^ 
patient  physician  service^  /prescription 
drugs;  outpatient  physician  therapy;  limited 
outpatient  psychiatric  care;  sHUled  nursing 
services;  medical  devices  and  prosthesis;  and 
ambulance  services. 

This  section  requires  that  relAbiusement 
may  be  made  only  to  a  hoqiltal  w«tch :  has 
In  effect  a  utilization  review  pla^^hlch 
meets  the  requirements  of  Part  B,  Tiae  XI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  accepts  reim- 
bursement on  the  basis  of  prospective  budg- 
ets and  such  budgets  shall  not  include  al- 
lowances for  costs  directly  related  to  facili- 
ties or  services  that  are  determined  by  a 
local  health  planning  agency  to  be  Inoon- 
slstent  with  state  or  local  health  care  needs; 
agrees  to  be  reviewed  periodically  by  public 
and  private  payors;  and  submits  to  a  local 
health  planning  agency  all  proposed  capital 
expenditures  which  exceed  $100,000.  change 
the  faculty's  bed  capacity  or  substantially 
change  the  facility's  service.  Each  phy4blan. 
to  be  eligible  for  reimbursement,  shall  agree 
that  his  services  may  be  reviewed  by  a 
DtUlEatlon  review  oommittee  and  that  re- 
imbursement shall  be  on  the  basis  of  usiial 
uid  customary  charges. 

Sac.  2007.  Xzclusiona:  No  pajrments  need 
tie  made  under  this  title  for  the  following 
Items  or  services:  those  which  are  not 
nedlcally  necessary;  personal  comfort 
Items;  vision  care;  orthopedic  shoes;  cos- 
metic surgery;  custodial  care;  routine  dental 
sare;  routine  foot  care;  tearing  aids;  private 
TX)m  and  private  duty  nursing;  physical 
ixamtnatlonB  or  immunization;  expenses  for 
lervlces  received  prior  to  effective  date  of 
»vwage  and  those  expenses  which  are  cov- 
I  ired  under  a  worlunen's  compensation  law, 
>r  plan  of  the  United  States  or  State. 

Ssc.  2008.  Deductibiles  and  coinsurance: 

Each  beneficiary  shall  pay  not  more  th<ui 

he  following:  10  percent  of  each  service,  not 

o  exceed,  in  the  cumulative,  6  percent  of 

1  annual  Income.  For  mental  health  services. 

:  tayment  by  the  plan  shall  not  exceed  $20 

1  wr  visit,  per  person,  provided  on  an  out- 

]  latlent  basts. 

8«c.  2000.  ReqtUrements  for  carriers:   No 
arrter  shall  be  utilized  In  the  administra- 


tion of  this  title  unless  such  carrier  agrees 
to  participate  In  state  Insurance  "pools". 
For  this  piupose  only,  existing  antltr\ist 
laws  are  overridden. 

Sxc.  2010.  State  requirements:  The  Sec- 
retary shall  periodically  pay  each  state  such 
funds  as  are  necessary  to  operate  the  "low- 
income"  jffogram.  Each  state  shall  contract 
with  carriers  to  administer  the  program.  A 
state  agency  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
enrollment  and  filing  of  beneficiary  iq>pllca- 
tions. 

TITLE   m — GENERAL   PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Coiuicll  of  health  advisors 
Sec.  302.  Operations  of  state  benefit  pools 
Sec.  303  Quality  control 
Sec.  304.  Co-ordination  of  l>enefits 
Sec.  306.  Severability 
Sec.  306.  Effective  date 
Sec.  307.  Repeal  of  title  XIX 
Sec.    301.    Council    of    health    advisors: 
Creates  a  Presidential  Council  of  Health  Ad- 
visors composed  of  seven  members  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Council's  purpose  is 
to  analyze  and  Interpret  trends  In  the  health 
care  field,  appraise  health  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government,  and  ap- 
praise the  effectiveness  of  the  quality  control 
programs  established   under   this   Act.   The 
Council  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

Sec.  302.  Operation  of  state  benefit  pools: 
The  various  state  "pools"  and  "pools"  for 
small  employers  and  the  self-employed  shall 
be  administered   by   an  administering  car- 
rier under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  and  enforced  by  the  appropriate 
state  agency.  All  funds  collected  from  the 
"low-income"  plan  shall   be  paid   into  the 
state  pools.  All  pools  shall  pay  claims,  health 
maintenance  organizations  dues,  reasonable 
administrative     expenses,     and     any     other 
charges  for  which  the  pool  has  a  liability. 
The  pools  may  invest  and  reinvest  their  funds 
in  interest  bearing  obligations.  The  admin- 
istering carrier  shall  prepare  an  annual  ex- 
perience accounting  which  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  state,  all  participating  carriers 
and  the  Secretary.  The  pool's  losses  shall  be 
distributed  among  participating  carriers  in 
accordance  with  a  formula  that  equitably  al- 
locates losses  to  all  carriers  and  approved 
health  maintenance  organizations.  For  the 
purposes  ot  this  subsection,  the  term  "car- 
rier" does  not  include  self-insured  employ- 
ers. The  pool  shall  be  liable  for  all  losses 
limited  to  3  percent  of  collected  premiums. 
Losses  in  excess  of  this  limitation  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Pool  gains 
shall  be  retained  in  the  pool  and  used  to 
minimize   future   premixuns  to  be  paid  by 
the  PedertU  Government. 

Sbc.  303.  Quality  Control.  The  utilization 
review  of  Titles  XI  and  XVIU  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  all  services  provided  under  this  title. 
Sec.  304.  Co-Ordlnation  of  benefits:  No 
health  Insurance  t)enefits  shall  be  provided 
under  this  title  to  any  person  during  any 
period  for  which  he  is  legally  covered  by  any 
other  existing  health  insurance  plan,  work- 
men's compensation  law  or  other  law  of  the 
United  States  or  State. 

Sec.  306.  Severability:   If  a  provision  en- 
acted by  this  Act  is  held  invalid,  all  other 
provisions  so  enacted  shcill  remain  tn  effect. 
Sec.  306.  Effective  date:  The  effective  date 
Is  July  1,  1076 

Sec.  307.  Repeal  of  "Htle  XIX:  This  section 
repeals  the  existing  Medicaid  program. 


of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be 
available  until  expended  or  for  periods 
in  excess  of  1  year,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal  and 
Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcobo  together  with  the  text 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  sis  follows: 

S.  2645 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  appro- 
priations of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  or  for  periods  in 
excess  of  one  fiscal  year,  whenever  so  pro- 
vided for  In  an  appropriation  act. 

Secketabt  of  Commebce, 
Washinffton,  D.C..  October  14  t97S. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeixee, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  PREsmENT :  Enclosed  are  six  cop- 
ies of  a  draft  bUl  "To  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be 
avaUable  untu  expended  or  for  periods  in 
excess  of  one  year."  together  with  a  state- 
™e?t  °'  purpose  and  need  in  support  thereof 
This  proposed  legislation  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  Department  in  light  of  Executive 
Order  No.  11821  and  has  been  determined  not 
to  be  a  major  proposal  requiring  evaluation 
and  certification  as  to  Its  inflationary  impact. 
We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  oxu-  draft  bill 
to  the  Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

RooERs  MoaroN, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Statement  or  Purposk  and  Need 
This  legislation  would  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  Department  of  Commerce  appropria- 
tions to  be  available  imtil  expended  or  for 
periods  in  excess  of  one  year. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  most  appropria- 
tions making  funds  avaUable  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  beyond  a  single  fiscal  year 
are  subject  to  a  point  of  order  because  au- 
thority in  law  does  not  exist  for  this  type  of 
fimdlng.  The  Congressional  Appropriations 
Committees  have  pointed  out,  on  several  oc- 
casions, that  absence  of  ^eclflc  statutory 
authority  results  in  an  appropriation  blU 
which  proposes  new  legislation.  The  Depart- 
ment's efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  appro- 
priation accounts  have  resulted  in  75%  of 
our  appropriations  containing  funds  which 
are  available  beyond  a  single  fiscal  year.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  provide  authority 
in  law  for  multiple-year  and  no-year  appro- 
priations. Whether  or  not  funds  are  actually 
appropriated  on  this  basis  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  language  contained  in  the  ap- 
propriation act. 

Similar  legislation  was  submitted  by  this 
Department  to  the  92nd  Congress  and  intro- 
duced as  HJl.  6892  and  S.  1694. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  wUl  not 
require  additional  funds  to  be  appropriated. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 

8.  2645.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  be  available  until  expended  or  for 
periods  in  excess  of  1  year.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appn^riate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  small  businesses.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUAIX   BTTSINXSS   TAX    REFORM 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  make  sev- 
eral changes  in  our  tax  laws  which  will 
be  of  particular  significance  to  our  Na- 
tion's smaller  businessmen  who  play  an 


indispensable  role  in  promoting  healthy 
competition  in  our  economy  suid  creating 
jote  for  our  growing  work  force.  This 
legislation  was  formulated  after  com- 
prehensive hearings  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nancial Markets  Subcommittee,  which 
I  chair,  and  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  chaired  by  Senator  Nelson, 
on  the  tax  and  financial  problems  of 
small  business. 

The  bill  would  make  the  following 
changes  in  our  tax  laws  to  help  provide 
a  healthier  economic  climate  for  the 
growth  of  small  business. 

First,  it  would  allow  a  new  business  to 
carry  forward  for  10  years  any  net  oper- 
ating losses  incurred  during  the  first  10 
years  of  operation  of  that  new  business. 
These  net  operating  losses  would  be  de- 
ductible against  profits.  This  will  help 
new  businesses  grow  and  thus  promote 
greater  competition  in  our  economy. 

Second,  it  would  expand  the  existing 
"Subchapter  S"  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  in  order  to  enable  a 
greater  number  of  business  enterprises 
to  t£ike  advantage  of  these  existing  tax 
provisions  which  were  enacted  In  1958 
to  meet  some  of  the  special  problems  of 
smaller  firms. 

Third,  it  would  allow  the  taxable  year 
of  a  partnership  to  close  at  the  death  of 
a  partner,  with  respect  to  the  interest  of 
the  deceased  partner,  in  order  to  provide 
greater  fiexibility  for  those  enterprises 
that  are  organized  as  a  partnership. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  also 
direct  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  conduct  a  study  to  simplify  inventory 
tax  accounting  for  smaller  businesses. 
Small  businessmen  lack  the  money  to 
hire  sophisticated  tax  lawyers  and  ac- 
coimtants  and  are  simply  unable  to  take 
full  advantage  of  many  existing  tax 
provisions. 

The  proposals  I  am  introducing  today 
would  result  in  a  negligible  revenue  loss 
to  the  Treasury  but  would  provide 
greater  business  fiexibility  for  small  en- 
terprises throughout  our  Nation. 

Earlier  this  year  Senator  Nelson  and 
I  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
greater  tax  equity  to  small  businessmen 
by  extending  three  provisions  of  the  1975 
Tax  Reduction  Act  which  are  important 
to  small  business.  These  provisions  in- 
crease the  corporate  surtax  exemption 
from  $25,000  to  $50,000;  reduce  the  tax 
rate  on  the  first  $25,000  of  corporate 
income  from  22  to  20  percent;  and  in- 
crease from  $50,000  to  $100,000  the 
amount  of  used  property  that  can  qual- 
ify for  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, in  conjunction  with  an  extension  of 
the  1975  tax  cuts  for  small  business, 
would  provide  significant  tax  reform  for 
the  crucial  small  business  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  widely  known 
that  small  businesses  and  individual  en- 
trepreneurs are  the  largest  source  of 
jobs  in  our  economy. 

As  of  1972,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  48  percent 
of  all  businesses  in  the  United  States 
had  between  1  and  3  employees.  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  all  businesses  consisted 
of  firms  with  less  than  250  employees. 

But,  for  several  years  small  businesses 
have  been  In  a  state  of  decline. 


For  example,  income  for  individual 
proprietors  declined  from  17  percent  of 
national  income  in  1945  to  only  9  per- 
cent in  1974,  a  reduction  by  almost  half 
over  the  past  30  years. 

The  current  recession  has  hit  small 
businesses  harder  than  larger  firms. 

During  the  first  3  months  of  1975, 
manufacturing  corporations  with  assets 
of  less  than  $1  million  suffered  a  48.9 
percent  decline  in  after-tax  Income, 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1974. 
By  contrast,  manufacturers,  with  assets 
of  $1  billion  or  more  suffered  a  loss  of 
only  28.5  percent  for  the  period. 

This  poor  profit  performance  means 
that  small  businesses  will  have  great  dif- 
ficulty sustaining,  let  alone  expanding 
their  levels  of  economic  activity  and 
employment. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  take 
constructive  action  to  provide  a  favor- 
able economic  climate  in  which  small 
business  can  prosper  and  grow.  Enact- 
ment of  this  small  business  tax  reform 
legislation  would  be  one  step  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  vould  now  like  to  ex- 
plain my  proposals  in  greater  detail. 

NET   OPERATING    LOSSES   FOa  NEW    BUSINESSES 

Under  my  proposal,  for  the  first  10 
years  of  operation  of  a  new  business  the 
period  over  which  net  operating  losses 
may  be  carried  forward  and  deducted 
against  profits  would  be  increased  from 
the  present  limit  of  5  years  to  10  years. 
New  enterprises  are  generally  more  de- 
pendent on  internally  generated  capital 
for  growth  and  the  current  5 -year  limit 
on  the  net  operating  loss  carryover  can 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  growth.  An 
extension  of  the  carryover  period  for 
an  additional  5  years  could  help  finance 
the  second  stage  of  a  new  enterprise's 
growth.  Since  new  businesses  are  fre- 
quently unprofitable  for  the  first  few 
years  after  formation,  operating  losses 
incurred  in  the  early  stages  of  a  business 
enterprise  often  cannot  be  recovered  in 
the  limited  5 -year  carry  forward  period 
now  permitted.  Thus  although  well  estab- 
lished companies  can  usually  utilize  the 
net  operating  loss  deductions,  newer  en* 
terprises  often  cannot  and  my  proposal 
would  help  eliminate  this  tax  inequity. 

SUBCHAPTER  S  CHANGES  • 

Last  year  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  approved  four  tax  changes 
which  would  facilitate  use  of  the  "Sub- 
chapter S"  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  by  small  businesses.  I  am 
including  these  changes  in  my  legislation. 
Under  Subchapter  S,  the  shareholders 
of  closely  held  corporations  are  taxed  as 
though  they  were  carrying  on  their  ac- 
tivities as  partners.  Thus  Subchapter  S 
relieves  the  corporation  itself  from  tax- 
ation but  only  on  the  condition  that  each 
stockholder  reports  his  share  of  the  cor- 
poration's income,  whether  distributed 
to  him  or  not,  on  his  individual  tax  re- 
turn. 

Subchapter  S  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1958  to  permit  small  corpora- 
tions which  are  essentially  partnerships 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  corporate 
form  of  organization  without  being  made 
subject  to  the  possible  tax  disadvantages 
of  the  corporation  and  to  eliminate  the 
infiuence  of  the  Federal  income  tax  in 
the  selection  of  the  form  of  business  or- 


ganization which  may  be  most  desirable 
imder  the  circumstances. 

Under  my  proposal  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  shareholders  which  a  Subchapter 
S  corporation  is  allowed  to  have  would 
be  increased  from  10  to  15. 

In  addition,  in  three  types  of  situations 
trusts  would  be  permitted  to  be  qualified 
shareholders  in  Subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions: First,  voting  trusts;  second, 
grantor  trusts — where  the  grantor  is 
treated  as  the  owiier  for  tax  purposes; 
and  third,  instances  where  the  holding, 
by  the  trust  is  only  temporary,  for  ex- 
ample, where  it  passes  through  a  residu- 
ary trust  to  individual  beneficiaries. 

Also  under  this  legislation  when  Sub- 
chapter S  stock  has  been  held  by  a  hus- 
band and  wife,  the  estate  of  one  of  the 
spouses  would  not  be  considered  a  share- 
holder for  purposes  of  determining  the 
number  of  shareholders  of  the  Subchap- 
ter S  corporation. 

Finally,  a  Subchapter  S  election  would 
be  terminated  under  by  proposal  only 
upon  a  new  shareholder's  affirmative  re- 
fusal to  consent  to  a  continuation  of 
the  Subchapter  S  election — Instead  of 
upon  the  failure  of  a  new  shareholder  to 
consent  to  the  election. 

There  reforms  in  Subchapter  S  which 
were  approved  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  year  would  make 
it  possible  for  many  smaller  enterprises 
to  utilize  these  provisions  which  were 
originally  enacted  In  1958  to  assist  small 
firms. 

CLOSING    OF    PARTNERSHIP    TAXABLE    TEAR    OW 
DEATH    OF    A    PARTNER 

The  third  portion  of  my  bill  relates 
to  the  tax  treatment  of  partnerships. 
Under  my  proposal,  the  successor  in  in- 
terest of  a  deceased  partner  may  elect 
to  close  the  taxable  year  of  the  partner- 
ship with  respect  to  the  interest  of  the 
deceased  partxier  tis  of  the  date  of  his 
death,  Instead  of  waiting  until  the  close 
of  the  partnership  taxable  year  or  the 
date  his  interest  is  sold,  exchanged,  or 
liquidated.  This  would  provide  partner- 
ships with  greater  fiexibility. 

TREAST7RT    DEPARTMENT    8TTTDT    TO    SIMPIIFT 
LirO    ACCOUNTING  FOR    SMALL  BUSINESS 

Under  existing  law,  any  business, 
whether  Incorporated  or  not,  may  value 
Its  Inventory  and  determine  Its  cost  by 
use  of  the  LIFO  method — ^last-in,  flrst- 
out.  In  practice,  however,  a  significant 
number  of  smaller  enterprises  find  that 
they  are  unable  to  use  UFO  because  of 
the  ambiguity  and  complexity  of  the  cur- 
rent regulations.  My  proposal  would  di- 
rect the  Treasury  Department  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  simplify  the  mechanims 
of  applsring  LIFO. 

Mr.  President^  Americans  too  often  for- 
get the  indispensable  role  of  small  busi- 
ness in  promoting  hefdthy  competition 
in  our  economy,  creating  jobs  for  a  grow- 
ing workforce  and  developing  Innovative 
Ideas  and  products.  Small  business  In 
many  ways  Is  the  essence  of  our  country's 
promise. 

It  has  traditionally  been  relatively  easy 
for  an  American  to  go  Into  business  for 
himself,  to  become  his  own  boss. 

This  has  not  only  been  good  for  the 
millions  of  Individual  Americans  who 
have  set  up  their  own  businesses,  but  it 
has  been  good  for  our  economy  and  the 
country  at  large.  This  great  diversity  of 
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ownership  has  spurred  competition,  help 
ing  keep  prices  down,  helping  assure  a 
wide  variety  of  goods  and  services  and 
helping  bring  strength  and  resilience  to 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

In  recent  years,  though.  It  has  become 
more  and  more  diCBcult  for  Americans 
to  go  Into  business  for  themselves,  and 
for  those  already  operating  small  busi- 
nesses to  keep  their  doors  open  or  to  re- 
sist urglngs  to  sell  out  to  the  giant  con- 
cerns. 

In  recent  years  It  has  become  particu- 
larly difficult  for  small  businesses  to  raise 
the  capital  needed  to  expand  or  modern- 
ize or  simply  get  off  the  ground. 

We  may  never  know  how  many  poten- 
tial "Xeroxes"  or  "Polaroids"  have  failed 
to  get  started  over  the  past  few  years  for 
a  lack  of  start-up  capital. 

We  must  carefully  review  our  tax  laws 
to  find  ways  to  provide  fairer  tax  treat- 
ment for  smaller  firms  which  woiild  have 
the  effect  of  helping  these  enterprises 
achieve  greater  cash  flow  for  expansion 
and  modernization. 

The  small  business  tax  reform  legis- 
lation I  have  offered  will  help  achieve 
that  goal. 


CCWGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE  November  11,  1975 


Mr.  President,  It  Is  particularly  appro- 
priate that  we  Introduce  this  leglsl|itlon 
today— November  11 — the  11th  day  of 
the  11th  month.  Tills  Is  the  day  that  the 
Nation  has  traditionally  set  aside  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  men  and  women,  living 
and  dead,  who  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  preservation  of  this  Nation's  security 
It  is  the  day  which  In  1978  will  again  be 
legally  recognized  natlonwde  as  Veter- 
ans' Day  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-97 
enacted  on  September  18.  In  fact,  44 
States,  including  my  own  State  of  dali- 
fomla,  have  passed  legislation  returning 
Veterans'  Day  to  November  11;  2  States 
have  never  deviated  from  the  traditional 
date. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  sup- 
port for  our  most  recent  generation  of 

veterans — the    Vietnam-era    veterans 

and  in  recognition  of  their  contribution 
to  the  Nation,  that  we  are  introducing 
this  legislation  in  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  outline 
briefly  at  this  time  each  of  the  five  pro- 
visions of  the  measure  we  are  introducing 
today. 

SX7ICMABT  OF  THE  BUX 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hartkz,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Staftord,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 
S.  2651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  vet- 
erans cost-of-instruction  payments  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

A  riTTTOG  TEXBUTE  TO  VTETNAM-ERA  VETERANS 
Olf  VKTEKAMS'  0AT:  EXTENSION  OF  VETERANS 
COST-OF-UfBTRXTCnON  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Irtroduclng  today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, legislation  to  extend  the  veterans 
cost-of-lnstructlon—VCI— program  and 
to    make   other    improvements    in    the 
existing  enabling  legislation  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  proposed  Veterans  Cost-of- 
Instruction  Extension  Act  is  cosponsored 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee   on    Veterans'    Affairs    (Mr. 
Hartkz).    the    distinguished    Senators 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and 
Vermont  (Mr.  SxArroRD),  with  whom  I 
serve  on  both  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania.  The  bill  pre^Joses 
to  amend  section   420   of   the   Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  to 
extend  the  veterans  cost-of-instruction 
payments  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VCI  program  which  I  authored  in 

the  Education  Amendments  of   1972 

PQbUc  Law  92-318— was  designed  to 
provide  Incentives  and  supporting  funds 
for  colleges  and  universities  to  recruit 
veterans  and  to  establish  special  pro- 
grams and  services  necessary  to  assist 
veterars  in  readjusting  to  an  academic 
setttag,  especially  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans.  Institutions  which 
meet  various  requirements  of  the  leg- 
islation for  special  veterans  programs 
are  entitled  to  payments  for  each  of  cer- 
tain categories  of  veterans  enrolled  in 
an  undergraduate  program  on  a  full- 
time  basis. 


THREE-TEAR    EXTENSION 

First,  Mr.  President,  the  blU  would  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  the  VCI  pro- 
gram for  3  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1978.  The  program  authorization  in  sec- 
tion 420  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  expired  on  June  30, 
1975.  However,  under  a  general  exten- 
sion provision  in  section  414  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  the  pro- 
gram authority  has  been  automatically 
extended  for  an  additional  year- 
through  fiscal  year  1976  in  this  case. 

USE  OF   CI  BILL   WORK-STUDY   PROGRAM 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  em- 
phasizes the  need  to  insure  that  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans  are  fully 
informed  of  their  GI  blU  benefits  and 
other  opportunities  available  to  them. 
This  provision  would  encourage,  by 
specific  reference,  the  use  In  VCI  pro- 
grams of  the  VA  work-study  program  as 
a  means  of  providing  outreach,  recruit- 
ing, and  counseling  services  to  edula- 
tlonally  disadvantaged  veterans. 

VCI  offices  are  required  by  law  to  carry 
out  active  outreach  programs,  to  recriiit 
disadvantaged  veterans,  and  to  counsel 
other  veterans  needing  personal,  voca- 
tional, or  educational  assistance.  Many 
undereducated  and  underskllled  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  do  not  know  anything 
about  VA  tutorial  assistance  or  work- 
study  programs,  or  about  programs  to 
help  them  obtain  their  high  school  de- 
grees without  using  their  GI  bill  entitle- 
ments. These  veterans  are  the  ones  who 
are  suffering  the  most  during  this  worst 
economic  recession  in  40  years  since, 
with  the  least  education  and  the  fewest 
skills,  they  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
laid  off  and  the  least  likely  to  find  jobs 

Section  1685  of  title  38,  U.S.C.  a  pro- 
vision which  I  authored  in  the  Veterans 
Education  and  Training  Assistance 
Amendments  Act  of  1970 — Public  Law 
92-540— and  amended  in  the  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974— Public  Law  93-508— pro- 
vides for  an  unlimited  number  of  work- 
study  slots  to  enable  GI  bill  veteran- 
students  to  be  paid  an  additional  educa- 


tional assistance  allowance  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  services  during  or 
between  periods  of  enrollment.  Such 
services  include  participation  In  out- 
reach programs  and  the  processing  of 
paperwork  at  VA  facilities  and  educa- 
tional Institutions. 

The  specific  legislative  linking  of  these 
two  efforts  should  enable  the  VCI  pro- 
gram to  be  more  responsive  to  the  vet- 
erans it  is  designed  to  serve — especially 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  veteran, 
the  prime  target  of  the  VA's  outreach 
services  program  carried  out  under  sub- 
chapter rv  of  chapter  3  which  I  also 
authored  in  the  1970  Public  Law  92-540. 
Mr.  President,  on  October  1,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Readjustment,  Education 
and  Employment  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  took  testimony  from 
Rufus  H.  Wilson,  Chief  Benefits  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  regard- 
ing the  current  status  of  the  VA  educa- 
tional assistance  program.  In  his  state- 
ment, Mr.  Wilson  discussed  in  detail  the 
status  of  the  VA  work-study  program. 
He  noted  that  the  current  allocation  for 
fiscal  year  1976  is  9,459,629  hours  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $23.7  million;  he 
estimated  that  more  than  37,000  veterans 
will  be  participating  in  the  work-study 
program  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Chief  Benefits  Director  Wilson  also 

stated  that  "DVB  circular  20-75-27 

specifically  provides  for  use  of  veteran- 
students  In  the  Veterans  cost-of-lnstruc- 
tion— VCI— program"  and  that  he  knew 
of  "no  situation  where  VCI  coordinators 
and  vet-reps  have  found  it  necessary  to 
compete  for  the  services  of  the  same 
work-study  participfint." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  portion  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
testimony  regarding  the  work-study  pro- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  following  the 
text  of  the  bill,  the  summary  of  the  bill, 
and  the  listing  of  current  VCI  awards 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Third,  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  would  require  that  each  Institu- 
tion receiving  VCI  payments  prepare  an 
annual  report  on  its  activities  and  pro- 
grams for  submission  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  Commissioner 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  an  annual  report 
summarizing  the  reports  of  the  individual 
Institutions,  as  well  as  indicating  other 
steps  taken  to  carry  out  his  monitoring 
responsibilities  under  the  few  and  mak- 
ing any  recommendations  he  wishes. 

This  data  gathering  and  reporting 
function  will  provide  the  Congress  with 
a  basis  for  making  determinations  with 
respect  to  the  effective  conduct  of  the 
program,  as  weU  as  provide  certain 
assistance  In  focusing  our  oversight 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  this 
program. 

COORDINATION  WITH  V.A.  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  fourth,  the  bill  seeks  to 
ensure  the  maximum  effectiveness  of  the 
program  by  requiring  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  VCI  program  with  complementary 
and  supplmentary  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  bill 
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also  requires  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  provide  to  VCI  programs 
and  the  Office  of  Education  assistance, 
technical  consultation,  and  information 
otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

This  legislative  mandate  for  greater 
coordination  of  effort  is  intended  to  en- 
sure that  programs  are  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  will  promote  maximum 
effectiveness  and  will  help  keep  to  a  min- 
imum the  confusion  and  redtape  which 
confronts  many  veterans  trying  to  pro- 
gress through  the  educational  "maze." 

This  coordination  of  programs  pro- 
vision is  a  coordinate  of  section  220  of 
title  38,  which  I  authored  in  Public  Law 
93-508  last  year,  to  require  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  "seek  to 
achieve  the  maximum  feasible  effective- 
ness, coordination,  and  interrelationship 
of  services  among  all  programs  and  ac- 
tivities affecting  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents carried  out  by  and  under  all 
other  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  executive  branch". 

IDENTIFIABLE  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNIT 


Fifth,  Mr.  President,  and  of  special 
importance,  the  bill  would  require  that 
the  VCI  program  be  administered  by  an 
Identifiable  administrative  imit  in  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner.  This  Is  to 
ensure  that  institutions  receiving  VCI 
awards  receive  adequate  administrative 
assistance  and  program  support  in  carry- 
ing out  their  responsibilities.  A  reorgani- 
zation plan  pending  at  the  Office  of 
Education  would  dissolve  the  veterans 
program  unit,  leaving  VCI  institutions 
without  the  support  of  a  central  office. 

It  is  almost  a  prerequisite  for  an  ef- 
fective program  to  have  a  unit  at  the 
Federal  level  devoted  to  and  advoojating 
the  interests  of  that  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation that  it  is  mandated  to  serve— in 
this  case,  veterans.  This  Is  especlaUy  so 
since  the  Administration  has  consistently 
opposed  this  program,  refused  to  spend— 
and  proposed  rescission  of— funds  appro- 
priated, delayed  implementation,  and 
otherwise  done  its  best  to  downplay  the 
VCI  program.  This  program  deserves  to 
be  more  than  just  another  effort  caught 
In  the  reshuffling  of  Federal  In-baskets 
and  visible  support  at  the  departmental 
level  Is  vital. 

CONTINUED  NEED  FOR  THE  VCI  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  3  years 
more  than  1.500  VCI  programs  across  the 
Nation  have  provided  a  central  focus  for 
efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  veteran-stu- 
dents.  VCI  Institutions   have   received 
grant  funds  totaling  $80  million  since 
enactment  of  this  program  In  1972   In 
fiscal  year   1975.    1.206   Institutions  of 
higher  education  received  VCI  awards 
totaling  $31,237,730  to  Implement  special 
veterans  programs  for  a  total  estimated 
veteran    undergraduate    enrolhnent    of 
916,646.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  1,009  Insti- 
tutions received  a  total  of  $23,750,000 
based  on  an  estimated  undergraduate 
veteran    enrolhnent    of    approximately 
580.521.  In  fiscal  year  1973.  the  first  year 
of  VCI  funding.  1,070  institutions  re- 
ceived grants  totaling  $25,000,000  to  serve 
481,803  veteran-students. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  thou- 
sands of  Vietnam-era  veterans  continue 
to  suffer  from  serious  readjustment  and 
need  to  enhance  available  education  op- 
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portunities  and  services,  particularly  to 
those  veterans  who  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. 

The  evidence  of  the  continuing  critical 
need  for  this  program  is,  I  beUeve,  over- 
whelming. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  young 
Vietnam-era  veterans — 22  percent,  or 
219,000  people  out  of  work,  in  October- 
continues  to  be  signiflcanOy  higher- 
more  than  40  percent  higher— than  the 
national  rate  for  nonveterans  in  that 
same  group — 13.6  percent. 

Those  who  need  GI  blU  training  the 
most— the  most  than  1  million  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  wiUiout  high  school 
diplomas— still  use  their  eligibil'ty  the 
least.  As  of  June  1975,  more  than  700  - 
000  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  were  high 
school  dropouts  had  made  no  use  what- 
soever of  their  education  and  job  train- 
ing benefits  under  the  GI  bUl.  Literally 
millions  more  have  used  but  a  small 
portion  of  their  benefits. 

Moreover,  a  recent  General  Account- 
ing Office  survey  documented  that  71 
percent  of  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans  whom  the  GAO  had  ques- 
tioned said  they  did  not  receive  personal 
counseling  from  the  VA  to  explain  avail- 
able benefits. 

The  same  survey  revealed  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  veterans  questioned  had 
never  heard  of  the  GI  bill  PREP— pre- 
discharge  education  program— either  be- 
fore—or during  their  time  of  service 
About  60  percent  never  learned  of  it  at 
all.  Fifty-eight  percent  said  they  would 
have  used  military  predischarge  pro- 
grams such  as  PREP  and  transition  had 
they  known  about  them. 

In  response  to  these  problems  the  VCI 
law,  as  reemphasized  in  the  bill  we  are 
introducing,  requires  VCI  institutions 
not  only  to  estabUsh  full-time  offices  of 
veterans'  affairs,  but  also  to  go  into  their 
communities  and  to  seek  out  those  vet- 
erans who  are  unskilled,  unemployed 
and  most  In  need  of  educational  assist- 
ance. Many  disadvantaged  veterans  If 
they  were  not  Informed  of  available  op- 
portunities by  the  local  VCI  coordina- 
tors, would  be  relegated  to  the  unem- 
ployment lines,  menial  jobs,  or  no  job 
at  all  and  exhausted  unemployment 
compensation  benefits. 

IMPACT  OF  VCI  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  the  general  GI  bill  In- 
stitute of  higher  learning  participation 
rate  Increase  from  fiscal  year  1973  to  fis- 
cal year  1975  was  40.1  percent.  Based  on 
the  enrollment  data  of  the  803  Institu- 
tions which  received  VCI  funds  during 
the  three  academic  years  between  Sep- 
tember 1973  and  September  1975,  the  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  veteran-students 
utlUzing  GI  bill  educational  benefits  was 
59.4  percent.  The  dramatic  veteran  re- 
cruitment gain  at  VCI  institutions— 48 
percent  more  than  the  average  GI  bill 
participation  rate  Increase— Is  cer- 
tainly attributable  to  the  success  of  VCI 
programs  In  recruiting  additional  vet- 
erans. 

A  summary  of  a  national  VCI  survey 
of  VCI  Institutions,  with  453  grantees 
responding,  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1974 
by  Dr.  George  Weston  of  the  San  Diego 
County  Veterans  Task  Force,  Indicates  a 
employment  problems,  there  Is  clearly  a 
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1-year  94-percent  Increase  In  veteran  tu- 
torial and  remedial  programs  and  a  360- 
percent  increase  in  referral  services  for 
legal  aid,  family  counseling,  and  medi- 
cal rehabilitation  at  VCI  campuses  Of 
special  hiterest  is  the  85-percent  In- 
crease shown  by  the  survey  in  veterans 
job  placement  assistance  at  VCI  cam- 
puses—an  impressive  achievement  dur- 
ing this  period  of  bleak  employment 
prospects  for  younger  veterans. 

HISTORY  OF  1074  VCI  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  last  year  in  connection 
with  consideration  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  I  offered  a  series 
of  amendments,  both  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor,  joined  by  Senators  Staf- 
ford. Mathias,  Javits,  and  Randolph,  to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  conduct  of 
the  VCI  program.  These  amendments 
which  were  enacted  as  section  834  of 
Public  Law  93-380,  were  designed  to 
make  it  more  feasible  for  smaUer  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  to  establish 
programs  which  meet  aU  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  The  amendments  can 
be  separated  into  the  following  three 
categories: 

First.  Changes  in  Institutional  eligi- 
bility criteria.  Institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation are  now  eligible  for  VCI  pay- 
ments If  the  number  of  veterans  receiv- 
ing GI  bill  payments  In  attendance 
equals  at  least  25  persons,  and  Is  at  least 
110  percent  of  the  number  of  veterans 
in  attendance  the  previous  academic 
year;  or.  by  virtue  of  our  1974  amend- 
ment, and  U  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
total  undergraduate  enrollment,  and 
such  per  centum  is  no  lower  than  that 
for  the  previous  academic  year. 

Further,  an  institution  which  has 
established  eUgibility  for  VCI  payments 
for  an  initial  year,  shall  continue  to  be 
eligible  in  succeeding  years  if  the  num- 
ber of  veterans  in  attendance  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  number  for  the  previous 
academic  year;  or,  as  a  result  of  our  1974 
amendments.  Is  at  least  equal  to  the 
number  needed  to  establish  eligibility  for  . 
VCI  payments  for  the  preceding  aca- 
demic year,  whichever  is  less. 

This  alternative  prerequisite  to  insti- 
tutional eligibility  based  on  minimum 
qualifying  numbers  of  GI  bill  enrollees 
was  designed  to  eliminate  inequities  at 
schools  which  had  achieved  enroUments 
of  returning  veterans  over  Uie  10  percent 
increase  required— Initially  the  only  way 
to  qualify— for  first-year  VCI  eligibUity 
Second.  Changes  in  institutional  al- 
location   levels.    Under    our    1974    VCI 
amendments,  changes  were  made  In  the 
funding  procedure  for  eligible  schools  to 
mcrease  the  amount  many  smaUer  quali- 
fying Institutions  had  been  receiving  by 
limiting     to     $135,000     Uie    maxim'um 
amount  of  payments  to  any  single  In- 
stitution in  any  fiscal  year.  Prior  to  our 
amendment,    there   was   no  maximum 
payment  provision.  Funds  which  become 
available  as  a  result  of  Uils  maximum 
grant   provision    are   reapportioned    to 
schools  which  would  otherwise  receive 
a  payment  of  less  than  $9,000— the  esti- 
mated minimum  amount  needed  to  open 
a  full-time  veterans  affairs  office  on  a 
campus.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  364  schools 
received     reallocated     funds     totaling 
$478,648. 
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Third.  Changes  In  authorized  utiliza- 
tion of  grants.  Our  1974  amendments 
provided  that  institutions  receiving  VCI 
payments  are  required  to  utilize  at  least 
75  percent  of  funds  received  to  establish 
a  special  office  for  veterans'  programs  at 
the  recipient  institutions.  Any  funds  in- 
cluded in  this  75  percent  minimum  which 
are  not  required  for  establishment  of 
the  of&ce  are  to  be  used  to  maintain  pro- 
grams for  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans;  to  maintain  outreach,  recruit- 
ing, and  counseling  programs  for  vet- 
erans; and  to  carry  out  tutorial  assist- 
ance programs  for  veterans.  Originally, 
VCI  institutions  were  required  to  utilize 
50  percent  of  funds  received  for  these 
purposes. 

INOUEASED     GRANT    SUPPORT     FOB     SMALLES    VCI 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  beneficial  Impact  of 
these  1974  amendments  may  be  seen  in 
the  change  in  the  average  pajrment  per 
VCI  institution.  In  the  academic  year 
1973-74,  participating  institutions  re- 
ceived an  average  payment  of  $23,364.  In 
the  academic  year  1974-75,  payments  av- 
eraged $23,538.  This  year,  institutions 
receiving  VCI  payments  are  averaging 
grants  of  $25,912. 

Significantly,  this  is  true  even  though 
the  number  of  grants  over  $135,000  those 
2  prior  years  was  13  and  8,  respectively. 
Similarly,  the  niunber  of  grants  under 
$3,000  in  the  first  2  years  was  145  and  97, 
respectively;  whereas  no  institution  re- 
ceived less  than  $5,000  under  the  new 
reallocation  formula  and  the  nimiber  be- 
tween $3,000  and  $9,000  rose  to  358  this 
year  by  contrast  with  256  and  251  the 
previous  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  setting  forth  this  and 
other  data  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

VCI  GRANT  LEVELS  TO  INSTITUTIONS  (197J-76) 


Actdemk  year— 

1973- 
74 

1974- 
75 

1975-76 

Institutions  over 

$135,000. 
Institutions  under 

$3,000. 
tKtitutlons  between 

$3,000  md  $9,000. 

OeafaiigatioRs 

13 

145 
256 

176 

8 
97 
251 

79 

Would  have  been  12^ 
Would  have  been  91. 

Would  have  been  267 
but  with  realloca- 
tion none  leceived 
less  than  JS.OOO- 
358  between 
*5,0OO  and  $9,000. 

None  as  of  this  date. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Thus,  Mr.  President, 
it  would  appear  that  the  1974  ..mend- 
ments  have  done  the  job  of  providing  for 
a  much  more  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  to  smaller  schools. 

I  recognize  that  some  Slenators  may 
still  be  interested  in  making  further  re- 
visions in  the  allocation  formula.  We 
have  devised  many  different  possible  ap- 
proaches, but  thus  far,  asstuning  a  con- 
tinuation of  relatively  static  appropria- 
tions, none  seems  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  fimds.  However, 
at  my  request,  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
developing  data  on  this,  and  computing 
the  effect  of  various  changes  in  the  al- 
location formula.  This  data  will  be  con- 
sidered carefully  aa  the  Committee  ex- 
amines this  legislation. 


I  CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  note  that 
the  work  that  remains  to  be  done  in  pro- 
viding educational  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  veterans  and  the  encour- 
aging progress  made  to  date  through 
the  efforts  of  the  VCI  program  are  the 
strongest  argimients  that  can  be  made 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  veterans  cost- 
of-instruction  program.  I  urge  speedy 
and  favorable  consideration  of  this 
measure  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  of  the  measure 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
followed  by  a  hsting  of  the  1975-76 
academic  year  VCI  awsu-ds  to  institu- 
tions on  a  State-by-state  basis,  and  the 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Wilson's  testimony. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2651 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Cost-of- 
Instructlon  Extension  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  420(a)  (1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1975"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "September  30, 1978". 

(b)  Section  420(c)  (1)  (B)  (ill)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(with  special  em- 
phasis on  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans)" after  "outreach",  and  by  inserting 
"(with    special    emphasis    on    the    veteran- 

<  student  services  program  under  section  1685 
of  such  title  38)"  after  "programs". 

(c)  Section  420  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(f)  Each  institution  of  higher  education 
receiving  payments  under  this  section  shall 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  a  report  on  the  activities  and 
programs  (including  data  on  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  veterans)  assisted  un- 
der this  section.  The  Commissioner,  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  end  of  each  such 
fiscal  year,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  containing  (1) 
a  siunmary  of  the  reports  and  data  sub- 
mitted pvu-suant  to  this  subsection,  (2) 
a  description  of  the  steps  taken  (and  the 
results  thereof)  to  carry  out  his  responsibility 
under  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  section  to 
monitor  and  determine  the  adequacy  of  ef-^ 
forts  by  institutions  receiving  assistance  un-' 
der  this  section  to  carry  out  the  programs 
specified  in  clause  (B)  of  subsection  (c)(1) 
thereof,  and  (3)  such  recommendations.  In- 
cluding recommendations  for  legislation,  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 

"(g)  The  Commissioner,  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  seek  to 
assure  the  coordination  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  section  with  programs  car- 
ried out  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  pur- 
suant to  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  provide  all  assistance,  technical  con- 
sultation, and  Information  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law  as  necessary  to  ^promote  the 
maximum  effectiveness  of  the  activities  -and 
programs  assL';ted  under  this  section. 

"(h)  The  program  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  administered  by  an  Identifi- 
able administrative  unit  In  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner,  the  head  of  which  shall  be 
appointed  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
Commissioner  and  to  whom  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  delegate  all  of  his  delegable 
functions  relating  to  this  section.". 
SuicMART  op  Provisions  op  Veterans  Cost- 

OP-lNSTRUCTION    (VCI)     EXTENSION    ACT 

Ftnt,  the  bUl  would  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion  for   the   Veterans   Cost-of-Instructlon 


(VCI)  program  for  three  years.  The  program 
authorization  In  section  420  presently  expires 
on  June  30,  1976.  Under  a  general  extension 
provision  In  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  that  program  authority  Is  automatically 
extended  for  an  additional  year— FY  1976  In 
this  case. 

Second,  the  bill  would  emphasize  the  need 
to  ensure  that  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans  are  fully  Informed  of  their  GJ.  BUI 
benefits  and  other  opportunities  available  to 
them.  This  provision  would  encourage  the 
use  in  VCI  programs  of  the  VA  work/study 
program  as  a  means  for  providing  outreach, 
recruiting  and  counseling  services  to  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veterans. 

Third,  the  bill  would  require  that  each  In- 
stitution receiving  VCI  payments  prepare  an 
annual  report  on  its  activities  and  programs 
for  submission  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Commissioner  would  be  required 
to  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  an  an- 
nual report  summarizing  the  reports  of  in- 
dividual Institutions,  as  well  as  indicating 
other  steps  taken  to  carry  out  his  monitoring 
responsibilities  under  the  law  and  making 
any  recommendations  he  wishes. 

Fourth,  the  bill  seeks  to  ensure  the  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  of  programs  designed  to 
assist  veterans  by  requiring  the  Commis- 
sioner to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  VCI 
program  with  complementary  and  supple- 
mentary programs"  carried  out  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  and  by  directing  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
all  assistance,  technical  consultation,  and  in- 
formation otherwise  authorized  by  law  as 
necessary  to  promote  the  maximum  effective- 
ness of  VCI  programs. 

Fifth,  the  bUl  would  require  that  the  VCI 
program  be  administered  by  an  Identifiable 
administrative  unit  In  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  ensure  that  institutions  receiv- 
ing VCI  awards  receive  adequate  administra- 
tive assistance  and  program  support  in  carry- 
ing out  their  responsibilities.  A  reorganiza- 
tion plan  pending  at  the  Office  of  Education 
would  dissolve  the  Veterans  Program  Unit, 
leaving  VCI  Institutions  without  the  support 
of  a  central  office. 

Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program 
(Section  420  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended  by  Title  X  of  Public  Law 
92-318) 

The  Veterans'  Cost-of  Instruction  I»rogram, 
administered  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  Is  announcing  the  1975-76  Aca- 
demic Year  Awards  to  1,206  postsecondary 
institutions  through  the  enclosed  Institu- 
tional Award  List.  The  list,  dated  June  25, 
1975,  presents  the  recipient  Institutions 
alphabetically  by  State  and  Congressional 
District. 

This  program  of  Institutional  aid  provides 
for  a  cost-of-lnstructlon  payment  to  post- 
secondary  Institutions  based  on  their  tmder- 
graduate  veteran  enrollment.  Payments  are 
based  on  the  number  of  veterans  receiving 
vocational  rehabilitation  assistance  or  vet- 
erans' educational  assistance  for  undergrad- 
uate study,  and  the  number  of  veterans  who 
have  participated  In  special  pre-discharge  or 
remedial  programs.  The  Institution  in  return 
must   establish    and    maintain    a    full-time 
Office  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  counsel- 
ing and  tutorial  services,  outreach  and  re- 
cruitment activities,  and  special  programs  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  veterans.  After 
providing  the  mandated  services,  the  Institu- 
tion may  use  up  to  25%  of  the  award  for  its 
academic/Instructional  program. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  arrangement  of  this 
announcement  will  prove  helpful  to  you  and 
your  constituent  Institutions. 

For  further  Information  contact  the  Vet- 
erans' Programs  Branch.  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Room  4616,  ROB  #3,  400  Maryland 
Avenue,  8.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20202,  tele- 
phone (202)  246-280S. 
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State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name. 


Street  address 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


Alaska: 

Congressional  District  1 :  University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage. 

Congressional  District  1  total 

State  total... 


2651  Providence  Ave Anchorage. 


99504 


Alabama: 

Congressional  District  1 : 

.  University  of  South  Alabama 

S.  D.  Bishop  State  Jr.  College... 


307  University  Blvd... 
351  North  Broad  St... 


Mobile 

Mobile 


Congressional  District  1  total. 


38688 
36603 


Congressional  District  2: 

Chauncey  Sparks  State  Tech  College 

Enterprise  State  Jr.  College 

Douglas  MacArthur  Stats  Tech. 

Reid  State  Tech  College 

Lurleen  B.  Wallace  State  Jr.  College 

John  M.  Patterson  State  Voc.-Tech.  School. 

Troy  State  University 

Auburn  University,  Montgomery ". 

Alabama  State  University '„ 


P.O.  80x56 

P.O.  Drawer  GOO.'.'.'.'.' 

P.O.  Box  71 

P.O.  Drav»er  1418 

3920  Troy  Highway... 
University  Ave...,. 

435  Bell  St . 

915  South  Jackson  St. 


Congressional  District  2  total. 


,  Eulaula 

Enterprise 

OPP 

Evergreen 

Andalusia 

Montgomery... 

Troy 

Montgomery... 
Montgomery 


36027  .. 
36330  .. 
36467  .. 
36401  .. 
36420  .. 
36111  .. 
36081  .. 
36109  .. 
36101  .. 


Congressional  District  3: 

Alexander  City  State  Jr.  College 

Tuskegee  Institute ' 

Auburn  University,  Auburn '.'.'.'.'. 

Alabama  Aviation  and  Tech  College "I 

Alabama  Christian  College I 

Southern  Vocational  College I 

Southern  Union  State  Jr.  College  . 
Chattahoochee  Valley  State  Cmty.  Col 
Geo.  C.  Wallace  State  Cmty  Coi.,  Dothan 


P.O.  Box  699 

P.O.Box  188 

'p"6."Box""lb88".''.".".'." 
5345  Atlanta  Highway. 
P.O.  Box  688 

'p"6"'Box2"6Vo'.'.!.'"II 


Alexander  City. 

Tuskegee 

.  Auburn 

Ozark 

Montgomery 

Tuckegee 

Wadley 

PhenixCity 

Dothan 


35010  .. 
36088  .. 
36830  -. 
36360  .. 
36109  .. 
36083  .. 
36276  .. 
36867  .,. 
36301  .. 


Congressional  District  3  total. 


Congressional  District  4: 

Selma  University 

Gadsden  State  Jr.  College '.'.'.'.'.. 

N.  F.  Nunnelley  State  Technical  Inst 

JacksonuiUe  State  University... 

Alabama  Technical  College 


1501  LapsteySt 

George  Wallace  Or 

P.O.  Box  389........ 

Pelham  Rd 

1001  Broad  St 


Selma 

Gadsden 

Childersburg... 
Jacksonville... 
Gadsden 


Congressional  District  4  total. 


36701  .. 
35903  .. 
35044  .. 
36265  .. 
35903  .. 


Congressional  Qistrict  5: 

University  of  Monlevallo 

University  of  Alabama 

Bessemer  State  Technical  Institute 

James  H.  Faulkner  State  Jr.  College 

Stillman  College 


P.O.  Box  2846 

P.O.  Box  308 

P.O."  Drawer  1436.'.".'.". 


.  Monlevallo 

.  University 

.  Bessemer 

.  Bay  Minette 

Tuscaloosa 


Congressional  District  4  total. 


35115  

35486  

35020 

36507  

35401  


Congressional  District  6: 

Daniel  Payne  College 

Lawson  State  Community  College '. 

Lawson  State  Community  College,  Tech  Div 

Jefferson  State  Jr.  College 

University  of  Alabama,  Birmingham 


Congressional  District  6  total. 


2101  West  Sayreton  Rd Birmingham. 

3060  Wilson  Road Birmingham. 

2915  Wilson  Rd Birmingham. 

2601  Carson  Rd .-. Birmingham. 

University  Station Birmingham. 


35214 
35221 
35211 
35215 
35294 


Congressional  District  7: 

Northwest  Alabama  State  Jr.  College 

Northeast  Alabama  State  Jr.  College 

Northwest  Alabama  State  Tech  Inst  . 

Snead  State  Jr.  College 

Geo.  C.  Wallace  State  Cmty.  Col.,  Selma 

Gadsden  State  Technical  Institute 


-V-"- ---,-,1- Phil  Campbell 

P.O.Box  159 Rainsville. 

grawer9 Hamilton ,.... 

P.O.  Drawer  D Boaz 

P.O.  Drawer  1049 Selmi" 

600  Valley  st„ GadsdM"..:::."::."::::::: 


35581 
35986 
35570 
35957 
36701 
35901 


Congressional  District  7  total. 


Congressional  District  8: 

Oakwood  College . 

Alabama  A.  &  M.  College I.II"!!" 

J.  F.  Drake  State  Technical  School 

John  C.  Calhoun  State  Cmty.  Col 

University  of  Alabama,  Huntsville 


Oakwood  Rd .'...  Huntsville 

p.o  Box  258 _ Normal...'.":::::::::;: 

3421  Meridian  St.  North Huntsville.. 

H.O.  2216 ;. Decatur 

P.O.  Box  1247 Huntsville::™:::::::" 


35806 

35762 
35811 
3Sni  . 

asm . 


Congressional  Districts  total 

State  total 

40:  Community  College  of  American  Samoa. 

Congressional  District  total 

State  toUl 


46 


P.O.  80x2609 PacoPaso. 


96799 


Arkansas: 

East  Arkansas  Cmty.  College... 
North  Arkansas  Cmty.  College. 

Congressional  District,  total.. 


52«  Court       Forrest  City. 

P.O.  Box  1136 Harriaon.... 


72335 
72601 


Congressional  District  1:' 

Delta  Vocational  Technical  School... 
Phillips  County  Community  College. 


PO-  80x279 Marked  Tree. 

P.O.  Box  785 Helena 


Congressional  District  1  total. 


72365 
72342 


$28, 577 


28, 577 


28.577 


20,550 
16, 116 


36.666 


5,646 
17,868 
12,036 

5.456 
10,  726 
16,580 
40,046 

8,354 
14,381 


131,093 


15, 753 
6,823 
23,453 
15,116 
5,456 
6.903 
34,568 
38,391 
38,267 


184,730 


5.456 
60,977 

7,381 
21,408 
15, 372 


110,594 


14,868 
17,789 
14, 691 
36,020 
5,456 


88,824 


5,456 
43. 542 
13, 151 
76. 376 
36,993 


175, 518 


22,709 
64.304 

7.859 
25.523 
25,037 

9.346 


154. 778 


5.456 
11,328 
20,674 
41,294 
12,625 


91. 377 


973.580 


5,456 


5.456 


5.456 


5.456 
5.456 


10.912 


6.160 
6.407 


12.567 
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State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


Ariiansas— Continued 

Congressional  District  2: 

Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Pliilander  Smith  College 

University  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock. 


1600  High  St Little  RMk. 

812  West  13th  St Little  Rock.. 

33d  and  University  Ave Little  Rock., 


72202 
72203 
72204 


Congressional  District  5  total. 


Congressional  District  3:  _.     ,  .     „  .  „    • 

Garland  Co.  Community  College First  Federal  Bid Hot  Springs. 

Westark  Community  College P.O.Box3649 FortSrnith... 

Arkansas  Polytechnic  College Russellville. 


71901 
72901 
72801 


Congressional  District  3  Total. 
State  total 


10 


Arizona: 

Congressional  District  1:  .,„,„,    ...         o^  »•. 

Phoenix  College 1202  West  i  homas  Rd Phoenix. 

Mesa  Community  College ; 1833  West  Southern  Ave^ Mesa... 

Maricopa  Technical  College ♦ 106  East  Washington Phoenix. 

Arizona  State  University i - Temp*,. 


85013  

85202  

85004  

85281  ...:j 


Congressional  DistrKt  1  total. 


Congressional  District  2:  .  „     .^  «, 

Arizona  Western  College I Box929..  Yuma.... 

Pima  Community  College * 2202  West  Anklam  Rd Tucson... 

University  of  Arizona -- I"**?"-- 

Cochise  College j. Douglas. 


85364 
85709 
85721 
85607 


Congressional  District  2  total. 


Congressional  District  3:  „„„.,.,  r.  _  « 

Northern  Arizona  University » PO.  Box  4103 Flagstaff 

Yavapai  College  — I - 1100  East  Sheldon Prescott 

Glendale  Community  College { 6000West  Olive  Ave Glendale 

Mohave  Community  College 1971  Jagerson  Ave Kingman 


86001 
86301 
85302 
86401 


Congressional  District  3  total. 


Congressional  District  4:  -,,„.      .. 

Eastern  Arizona  College.. |.. 616  Church  St. 

Scottsdale  Community  College Pima  and  Chaparral  Rds 

Northland  Pioneer  College , 203WestHoplDr 

Central  Arizona  College 1 Woodruff  at  Overfield  Rd 


Congressional  District  4  total. 


, Thatcher.. 

Scottsdale. 

Holbrook.. 

Coolidge 


85552 
85252 
86025 
85228 


State  total. 


16 


Congressional  District  1:  „„  ^,       „„.   „ 

NapaCollege   2277  Napa  Vallejo H  vy Napa 

Humtwit  Stale  University Areata  ...... 

California  State  College,  Sonoma 1801  East  Cotati  Ave Rohnert  Park 

Collem  of  The  Redwoods Eureka 

Butte  Community  College Rt  1,  Box  183A Oroville 


94558 
95521 
94928 
95501 
95965 


Congressional  District  1  total . 


Congressional  District  2: 

Columbia  Jr.  College , P-0. 


Box  1849 Columbia. 


Feather  River  Collec* *. P.O.  Box  1110 Quincy 

California  State  University,  Chico Chieo 

College  of  the  Sisklyous 800  College  Ave Weed 

Shasta  College - — » 1065  Northern  Old  Oregon  Trail Redding 

Santa  Rosa  Junior  College L 1501  Mendocino  Ave Santa  Rosa 

Sierra  College I 5000  Rocklin  Rd Rocklin 

Lassen  College - P.O.  Box  3000 Susanville 

Congressional  District  2  totel. 


95310  .... 
95971  .... 
95926  .... 
96094  .... 
96001  .... 
95401  .... 
95677  .... 
96130  .... 


Congressional  District  3: 

Sacramento  City  College 

California  State  University,  Sacramento. 

Cosumnes  Rivet  College... 

American  River  College 


3835  Freeport  Blvd Sacramento.. 

6000  J  St Sacramento.. 

8401  Center  Pkwy Sacramento.. 

4700  College  Oak  Dr. Sacramento.. 


95822 
95819 
95823 
95841 


Congressional  District  3  totel. 


Congressional  District  4: 

Soland  Community  College _ P.O.  Box  246 Suisun  City... 

University  of  California,  Davis _ 200  Silo Davis 

Yura  Community  College _ 2088  North  Beale  Rd Marysville 

Congressional  District  4  total _ 

Congressional  District  5:  Golden  Gate  University ^ 536  Mission  Street San  Francisco. 

Congressional  District  5  totel _ 

Congressional  District  6: 
ColleM  of  Marin. 


94585 
95616 
95901 


94105 


City  Colleco  of  San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco  Steto  Univoraity. 
Indian  Valley  Colleges 


Kentfield 

50  Pholan  Ave San  Francisco.. 

1600  Hotloway  Ave San  Francisco.. 

720  IgnKio  Blvd Novate 


94904 
94112 
94132 
94947 


Congressional  District  6  totel 

Congressional  District  7:  Laney  CoHege 900  Fallon. 

Coofrtssional  District  7  totel 


Oakland. 


94607 


$16,054 

8,443 

30, 267 


54, 764 


5,456 

26, 267 

6,443 


38,166 


116,409 


93,474 
66,596 
61,631 
83, 730 


305, 431 


25,453 

135,000 

73,862 

20,408 


254, 723 


27, 081 

15,903 

98,363 

5,456 


146,803 


21,444 

18, 780 

8,567 

23, 714 


72, 505 


30,895 
37, 117 
33,081 
45,224 
32, 028 


178, 345 


12, 563 
6,045 
45,648 
8,062 
53,777 
66,056 
45,529 
19,983 


257,663 


98,545 
97, 748 
29, 771 

135,000 


361,064 


74,871 
17,231 
48,728 


140,830 


22,674 


22,674 


24,957 
70,942 
80,677 
11, 523 


188,099 


133,387 


133,387 
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Stete  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


Arizona— Continued 

Congressional  District  8: 

rhlIhS?rliu«  "'* 5"  '^""♦''^  *"• Alameda. 

M.rH«  rn  «S ?S^SS  Hesperian  Blvd Havward. 

Merritt  College 12500  Campus  Dr Oakland 


MSOl 
94545 
94619 


Congressional  District  8  totel 

Congressional  uistrict  9: 

Ohione  College.    ... 43500  Mission  Blvd  P.O.  Box  909..      .  Fremont 

Cogswell  Polirtechnical  College....  600  Stockton  St San  FrariS'sib 

California  State  University,  Kayward 258OO  Hillary  St Hayward       

San  Jose  Stete  University 125  South  Seventh  St V...:.  San  Jose:;;:;:::;::;:;: 

Congressional  District  9  total 

Congressional  District  10: 

De  Anza  College ..„. 

Gavilan  College 

Foothill  College 


94537  .. 
94108  .. 
94542  .. 
95192  .. 


21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd .... Cupertino  .. 

5055  Santa  Teresa  Blvd Gilroy 

12345  El  Monte  Rd.. Lot  Altoi  HlaV." 


95014  

95020 

94022 


Congressional  District  10  totaL. 


Congressional  District  11: 

Colleg*  o<  San  Mateo 1700  West  Hillsdale  Blvd. 

Skyline  College 3300  College  Dr 


San  Mateo.. 
San  Bruno.. 


94402 
94066 


Congressional  District  11  toteL. 


Congressional  Dibtrlct  12: 

■•■  Monterey  Peninsula  College 980  Fremont  Blvd 

Mendocino  College p.o.  Box  3000 

Monterey  Institute  of  Foreign  Studies PO  Box  1978    

Hartnell  Community  College... ;::;:  156  Homestead'Ave.:::;;; 

Cabrillo  College 6500Soquel  Dr 


...:.....  Monterey 

Ukiah 

Monterey 

Salinas 

Aptos 


93940 
95482 
93940 
93901 
95003 


Congressional  District  12  totaL 


Congressional  District  13:  ' 

Allan  Hancock  College  goo  South  College  Dr Sante  Maria 

S^tn^'Liri^'""^'*** - ^  °'«"  "<•— - -  Thousand  oiks:..:;;;:; 

^enfira  College  4667  Telegraph  Rd Ventura 

West  Valley  Colleje..,..  14000  FruTtvate  Avo ....:::;    Saratoga    .; ;'"" 

University  of  California— Sante  Barbara w>RVrh»> 

Sante  Barbara  City  College ;;;::.::;;'72i  criffDr::::;;;;;;::::::::::::::-  s"te  llrbln 

Moorpark  College 7075  Campus  Rd ;:.;;;;::  Moo?park...„..::;:;:;: 


93454 

91360 
93003 

95070 
93106 
93109  . 
93021. 


Congressional  District  13  totaL. 


Congressional  District  14: 

Los  Medanos  Cpllejge..., 2700  East  Leiand  Rd Pitbburg 

John  F.  Kennedy  University p.o.  Box  2189 Martinez..; 

Cpntf*  Costa  College 26OO  Mission  Bell  Dr. :.::::;;  San  PawS::; 

Diablo  Valley  College 321  Golf  Club  Rd ....."..  Pleasairt  Hill 


94565  

94553  

94806  

94523  


Congressional  District  14,  totel. 


Congressional  District  15: 

Modesto  Jr.  College   .....  College  Ave Modesto 

California  Stete  College,  Stenislaus goo  Monte  Viste  Ave ;...  Turtock.. 


95350 
95380 


Congressional  District  15  totel.. 


Congressional  District  16: 

SfJit'L",'?.??**"  ""'y«f»'0[r  ff«»"» Cedar  and  Shaw  Ave Fresno... 

West  Hills  CommunihCollege 300  Cherry  Lane Coalinga. 

Reedley  Community  College 995  North  Reed  Ave Rewlley.. 

f*'^^*^: 3600  M  St Mefeed... 

Fresno  City  College ^ noi  ua.  University....' Froano... 


93740  

93210  

93654  

95340  

93704  


Congressional  District  16  totel. 


Congressional  District  17: 

Harbor  Occupational  Center 740  North  Pacific  Ave San  Pedro 

El  Camino  College..      i6007  Crenshaw  Blvd Via  Torrance. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  College im  Figueroa  Place Wilmington 

San  Jose  City  College...  210O  M5orpark  Ave San  Joi.. .!.... 

California  Stete  Colfege,  D  Guez  His looo  East  Victoria  St Dominguez  Hills.. 


90731 
90506 
90744 
95141 
90747 


Congressional  District  17  total. 


Congressional  District  18: 

California  State  College,  Bakerfield 90OI  Stockdate  Hviry. 

Po|;t«fv''"«  Coltege.., - 900  South  Main  SL.. 

College  of  the  Sequoias Mooney  Blvd 


Bakerfield. 
Portervill*. 
Viulia 


93309 
93257 
93277 


Congressional  District  18  totel 

Congressional  District  19:  Cerritos  Cmty  College uno  East  Alondra  Blvd Norwilk.. 

Congressional  District  19  totel 


90650 


Congressional  District  20: 

Glendate  Cmty,  College , 1500  North  Verdugo  Rd.. 

Pasadena  City  College 1570  East  Colorado  Blvd. 


Glendale.. 
Pasadena. 


91208 
9U06 


Congressional  District  20  totel. 


Congressional  District  21: 

rSiAl*?^!!:!''*  T*'"!'?'  9**'»«" -• ^OO  *««  WMhington  Blvd lot  Angeiea. 

Central  Cihr  Occupational  Center ...„ 1646  South  Olive  St. Los  Angeta. 

Compton  Community  College UU  East  Artetia  Bhfd ..,..7  .  Compton!?.. 


9001S 
90015 
90221 


CongreasMMMl  District  21 


$59,9>5 
94,447 
44,622 


199,054 


57.366 

5.456 

30, 771 

87.226 


180, 819 


62,408 
15.753 
44.728 


122, 8S7 


38,356 

31, 3U 


69.667 


102, 779 

8.992 

5,456 

60.392 

41,524 


219. 143 


92,593 
5,456 
99,563 
63,570 
17,106 
65.826 
95,438 


440,252 


24, 302 

5,456 

44,498 

69, 703 


143.959 


127, 47S 
13,841 


141,316 


48,799 

13,275 
14,479 
65,419 
85,296 


227,268 


14,603 
96,624 
S6,67S 
113,563 
39,6tt 


323,153 


11,319 
20,621 
31,833 


63,773 


135,000 


135,000 


24,249 
61,154 


81,403 


135,000 

5.456 

56,127 


166.583 
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Stata  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Arizona— Continued 

Congressional  District  22: 

Los  Angeles  Valley  College ^ 5800  Fulton  Ave Van  Nuys 

Los  Angeles  Pierce  College ^ 6201  Winnetka  Ave Woodland  Hill*. 

Los  Angeles  Mission  College ^ 400  South  Fernando  Mission  Blvd San  Fernando.. 


Congressional  District  22  tot*!.. 


Congressional  District  23: 

California  State  University,  Fullrtn. 


800  North  State  College  Blvd Fullerton. 


Congressional  District  23  total. 


Congressional  District  24: 

Califomla  State  Poly  University-Pomona , 3801  West  Temple  Ave 

Mount  San  Antonio  College ^ UOO  North  Grand  Ave.. 


Pomona. 
Walnut.. 


Congressional  District  24  total. 


Congressional  District  25: 

Rio  Hondo  College 3600  Workman  Hill  Rd... 

Fullerton  College 321  East  Chapman  Ave... 

Valley  Vocational  Centar  La  Puaota  Adult  School ^ 15359  East  Proctor  Ave.. 

Citrus  CoUege _ 18824  East  Foothill  Blvd. 


Whittier 

Fullerton 

City  of  Industry. 
Azusa 


Congressional  District  25  total. 


Congressional  District  26: 

Canada  College 4200  Farm  Hill  Blvd. 

University  of  Califomia-Los  Angeles 405  Hilgard  Ave 


Redwood 

Los  Angeles. 


Congressional  District  26  total. 


Congressional  District  27: 

College  of  the  Canyons 25000  West  Valencia  Blvd. 

California  State  University-Noridt* :.„ 18111  NordhoflSt 

Antelope  Valley  College f 3041  West  Ave  K...""" 


Valencia.... 
North  ridge.. 
Lancaster.. 


Congressional  District  27  total. 


Congressional  District  28: 

Santa  Monica  College 1815  Pearl  St. 


Santa  Monica. 


Congressional  District  28  total. 


Congressional  District  29: 

Los  Angeles  Cityi:ollege , 855  North  Vermont  Ave. 


Los 'Angeles. 


Congressional  District  29  total. 


Congressional  District  30: 

Art  Center  College  of  Design 5353  West  Third  St 

East  Los  Angeles  College 5357  East  Brooklyn  Ave. 


Los  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles., 


Congressional  District  30  total. 


Congressional  District  31 : 

Los  Angeles  Southwest  College 11514  South  Western  Ave. 


Los  Angeles. 


Congressional  District  31  total. 


Congressional  District  32: 

California  State  University-Long  Beach 6101  East  7fh  St Long  Beach 

Long  BeKh  City  College ., 4901  East  Carson  St Long  Beach 


Congressional  District  32  total. 


Congressional  District  33: 

La  Verne  College J. 1950  3d  st  La  Verne 

?i!LS!TIl'"'°  ''^'^  *^''"®*' - ''"1  South  Mount  Vernon  Ave.".'".'."."  San  Bernardino. 

•       Chaffey  College       _ 5885  Haven  Ave Alta  Loma  .    . 

California  State  College-San  Bernardino 5500  State  College  Parkway San  Bernardino 

Barstow  College 2700  Barstow  Rd Barstow 


Congressional  District  33  total. 


Congressional  District  34: 

rJIIifn^wl^rlf^!::^''*'  *"* - l^*"  "  ^''''o' Santa  Ana 

cSor^^TSiS"** iS^w'^?"''"  "•**St Huntington  Beach. 

cypress  College 9200  Valley  View Cypre»  . 


Congressional  District  34  total. 


Congressional  District  35: 

Mira  Costa  College         _ Barnard  Dr 

Palomar  Community  College _ 1140  Mission 

«II^fiI!I!I'r'^'.'**--V^-, 333  North  Glassell  SL. 

Southern  California  College 2525  Newport  Blvd.... 

Congressional  District  35  total .;. 

Congressional  District  36 


Oceanside... 
San  Marcos. 

Orange 

Costa  Mesa. 


bTLZSJh  ritL?"^ ~ *'""'  f»'^ San  Diego.. 

S*?'™"  College.  ., _ 1801  Panorama  Or Bakarsfield 

&.S^l£22?ZS.'^"«* - Collete  Heights  Dr RidiJ^rMt. 

San  Diego  Mesa  College 72501lilesa  College  Dr San  Diego.. 

Congressional  District  36  total 


Congressional  District  37: 

San  Ditgo  City  College 

San  Diego  Evening  College.. 
West  Los  Angeles  Colleg*.. 
Southwestern  College 


Congressional  District  37  total. 


1425  Russ  Blvd San  Diego.. 

1325  12th  Ave San  Diego  . 

4800  Freshman  Dr Culver  City. 

900  Otay  Lakes  Rd Chula  Vista. 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


91401 
91364 
91340 


92634 


91768 
91789 


90608 
92634 
91744 
91702 


94061 
90024 


91355 
91324 
93534 


90405 


90029 


90020 
90022 


90044 


90804 
90808 


91750 
92403  . 
91701  . 
92407 
92311 


92706 
92647 
90630 


92054 
92069 
92666 
92626 


92110 
93305 
93555 
92111 


92101 
92101 
90230 
92010 


$96,753 

80,597 

5,456 


182,806 


86,653 


86,659 


49, 241 
119,  564 


168,805 


102, 235 

113, 723 

49, 861 

59, 237 


325,056 


15,974 
40,011 


55,985 


20, 621 
62, 366 
38,480 


121, 467 


37,551 


37, 551 


80, 659 


80,659 


5,456 
107, 421 


112,877 


40, 816 


40, 816 


112,023 
135,000 


247, 023 


40,179 
115,316 
75,898 
25,842 
15,682 


272, 917 


135,000 

103, 970 

63,446 


302, 416 


47,126 

100,567 

43,878 

5,456 


197, 027 


5,456 
97,669 
19, 691 
61,198 


184, 014 


72, 105 

129, 591 

26,231 

66,941 


294,868 
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State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


Arizona— Continued 

Congressional  District  38: 

SSMSg^c^iege::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::-  ^  M^^:::::::::::::::  S^r 


^jljllTi^  Sibils' College ::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::  8432  Magnolia  Ave Riverside' 

College  ot  the  Desert 43.500  rijonterey  Ave.. ".V..  Palm  Desert.' 


92506  

92251  

92504  

92260  


Congressional  District  38  total. 


Viejo. 


Congressional  District  39: 

&'hl\"riii°<Ii!?* 1370  Adams  Ave Costa  Mesa. 

Saddleback  College 28000  Marguerite Mission  Vief 

Congressional  District  39  total 

Congressional  District  40:  Grossmont  College 8800  Grossmont  College  Dr El  Cajon. 

Congressional  District  40  total 


92626 
92675 


92020 


Congressional  District  41: 

MZ^;^?sl{;':!"!'>^":::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::5}SIS^^ 

Congressional  District  41  total 


92,182 
92, 108 


Congressional  District  42:  University  of  California,  Irvine iryin, 

Congressional  District  42  total 

Congressional  District  43:  Mount  San  Jacinto  College 21400  Highway  79 San  Jacinto. 

Congressional  District  43  total 

Congressional  District  76:  University  of  California,  San  Diego P.O.  Box  109...! LaJolla.... 

Congressional  District  76  total 


92,664 


92,383 


92,037 


State  total 

Colorado:  " ■ -- 

Congressional  District  1 : 

Metropolitan  State  College 250  West  14th  Ave  nununr 

combunity  College  of  Denver ::"::::::^:v^::::"\miM^^ 


80,204 
80, 203 


Congressional  District  1  total. 


Congressional  District  2: 
University  of  Colorado. 


Araphoe  Communtiy  College lI""l"II"""IIir.III"II"'5966So'uth"sVnte"Fe  Di 


cSngi^^^oiiai  Diyti^2lot^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: '*"  ""'"'  =*"""  '• "' "*"'^" ^  ^2° 


Boulder.. 
Uttleton. 


80,302 


Congressional  District  3: 

Slf'"  J f;  College- 18th  and  Colorado La  Junto 

Adams  State  College.. .  AiamoM 

fJS^rj^^lI^^""^" ----::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::-226oBonf,;rte-BWd::::::::::::::;:::p^^^ 


81,050 
81, 101 
81,001 
81.082 
90,904 
81,230 


Congressional  District  3  total. 


Congressional  District  4: 

AimsCollege po.  Box69  Greelav 

University  of  Northern  Colorado po  Box  86'" GrMlev ' 

!^S.'^"„?,!y.y-^'rJ*^''M'^*"*n-v :.:..'.'.::.::::  4616  south  sh"ieidsVp:o.""Ek)"x"2397::::."  Fort  coiii"ns::::::; 

cSK  s^trKsi?;."***  ""'* -- ''■°- «« 1^" ^Sitn's""^' 

Morgan  County  Community  coiiege.....'.';.'.".".'.:'.:".'.'.:::::'.:'.".".::::::::::-366"MVin"sL\':".:".'.'.".".".".".".:::".".:     Fort  Morgan 

Mesa  College 12th  and  North  Ave Grand  Junction '. 


80,631 

80,639 

80,522 

81,601  . 

80,523 

80,701 

81.501 


Congressional  District  4  totol. 
State  totol 


Connecticut: 

Congressional  District  1: 

HHii^/H*?*"'.  "?'^?' --Vr-Ti— — 200  Bloomfield  Ave. 

Hartford  state  Technical  College 401  Flatbush  Ave... 

Manchester  Community  College bO  BidwellSt 


West  Hartford.. 

Hartford 

Manchester 


06117 
06106 
06040 


Congressional  District  1  total 

Congressional  District  2: 

Middlesex  Community  College 100  Training  Hill  Rd 

Mohegan  Community  CoHp—  ••  ■      - 

Eastern  Connecticut  State 


Mohegan  Community  College """""IIIIII       I Mahan  Dr 

■" ■"■■iColl  


Middletown.. 

,.  Norwich 

Quinebaug  Valley  Community  College p.o.  Box  59 DanMson... 

Congressional  District  2  total 


06457 
063(0 
06226 
06360 
06239 


Congressional  District  3: 

South  Central  Community  College m  Whitney  Ave.. 

University  of  New  Haven 300  Orange  Ave 

Southern  Connecticut  State  College '. 501  Ciescent  St." " 


New  Haven.. 
West  Haven. 
New  Haven.. 


ORll 
06516 
06515 


Congressional  District  3  total. 


Congressional  District  4: 

Norwalk  Community  College ;..  333  wildson  Ave._. 

Housatonic  Community  College 510  Barnum  Ave... 

Congressional  District  4  total ,... 

Congressional  District  5: 

Western  Connecticut  State  College 181  White  St 

Mattatuck  Community  College '.'.'.'.V.  640  Chase  Parkwayl 

Congressional  District  5  total 


Norwalk. 

Bridgeport.. 


06854 

06608 


Danbury 

Wat*rt)ury. 


06810 
06701 


129 


17 


$95,651 

26,320 

5,  45€ 

44,887 


172,  314 


125, 705 
59, 915 

185,620 


99,536 


99,536 


100,766 
14.726 

115,492 


16,443 


16,443 


16,479 


lb,  479 


9,381 


9,381 


7, 156, 550 


102,465 
135,000 


237.465 


80,008 

38,409 

118,417 


5,456 
9,965 
44,073 
5,456 
112,501 
6^92r 


184.372 


25^169 
24.638 

5,456 
6,646 

29,966 
5,456 

10, 810 


108.141 


648.395 


14, 726 

6,390 

26,015 


47, 131 


9,770 
10. 753 
5,456 
5,699 
5.456 


37,134 


18.196 
20.160 
10, 195 


48,551 


14.638 
16.567 


31.205 


12,779 
14.337 


27. 116 
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State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  nam* 


Street  address 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


Connecticut — Continued 
Coofressional  District  6: 

Asnuntuck  Community  Collefe... 

Tunis  Community  Colleae 

Central  Connecticut  State  Collefe. 


Congiessional  District  6  totel. 
State  total 


,  111  Plwenix  Ave Enfield 

P.O.  Box  159 Farmington.. 

IflbSUnleySt New  BriUin. 


06082 
06032  . 

oeobo  . 


18 


District  of  Columbia: 

Congressional  District  7 : 

Federal  City  Colkfe 1420  New  York  Ave.  NW 

American  University Mass  and  Nebraska  Aves  NW. 

Washington  Technical  Institute i 4100  Connecticut  Ave  NW 


Washington. 
Washington. 
Washington. 


20005 
20016 
20008 


Congressiona  (District  7  totel. 


State  totel ^ 

Diteware:  Delaware  Teehnica  and  Community  CoHegi x P.O.  Box  1260. 

Congressioflal  District  totel , 


Newark. 


19711 


Congressional  District  2: 

Delaware  Technical  and  Community  College— Wilmington 333  Shipley  St Wilmington 

Delaware  Stete  College Dover 

Oeteware  Technical  and  Community  College— Kent  Campus 1679  South  State  SL  emended  Dover 

Deteware  Technical  and  Community  College P.O.  Box  610  Georgetown 

GoMy  Beacon  College 4701  Limestone  Rd Wilmington. 


Congressional  District  1  totel. 
Stete  total 


Florida: 

Congressional  District  1 : 

University  of  West  Florida 

Oklaloosa  Walton  Junior  College 

Gulf  Coast  Community  College 

Pensacola  Junior  College 


5230  West  Highway  98. 
1000  College  Blvd 


Pensacola 

Niceville 

Panama  Ci^... 
Pensacola 


32504 
32578 
32401 
32504 


Congressional  District  I  totel. 


Congressional  District  2 : 

Lake  City  Community  College 

Florida  A.  S  M.  University 

North  Florida  Junior  College 

Chipola  Junior  College 

Sante  Fe  Community  Coltege 

University  olRorida 


i sout 


South  Boulevard  St 

Turner  Davis  Or 


3000  Northwest  83d  St.. 


UkeCity 

Tallahassee 

Madison 

Marianna 

Gainesville 

Gainesville 


32055 
32307 
32340 
32446 
32601 
32611 


Congressional  District  2  toteL 


Cnngressional  District  3: 

Ftorida  Junior  College  at  Jacksonville. 

Ed«rard  Waters  CoHega 

Jones  Collaie 


21  West  Church  St. 

1658  Kings  Rd 

Arlington  Expressway 


Marion  BIdg. 


Jacksonville. 
Jacksonville. 
Jacksonville. 


32202 
32209 
32211 


Congressional  District  3  totel.. 


Congressional  District  4: 

Central  Florida  Community  College... 
Daytona  Bnach  Community  College... 

Saint  Johns  River  Junior  College 

University  of  North  Florida 


P.O.  Box  1388 

P.O.  Box  1111 

5001  St  Johns  Ave 

P.O.  Box  17074  Pottsburg  Stetion. 


Ocala 

Daytona  Beach. 

Palatka 

Jacksonville 


32670 
32015 
32077 
32216 


Congressional  District  4  totel.. 


Congrassional  District  S : 

Valencia  Community  College 

Lake-Sumter  Community  College 

Florida  Institute  of  Technology 

Ftorida  Technological  University '. 

Pasco- Hernando  Community  College.. 
Seminole  Junior  College 


P.O.  Box  3028 

.  Country  Club  Rd... "..".' .".'.'." 

.  P.O.  Box  25000.. 

.  2401  Stete  Highway  41 


Orlando 

.  Leesburg.. 
.  Melbourne. 

Orlando 

.  Dade  City.. 
.  Sanford 


32802 
32748 
32901 
32816 
33525 
32771 


CongressMnal  District  5  totel. 

Connessional  District  6: 

llniversity  of  South  Florida 

University  of  Tampa 

Tampa  College 

Tampa  College ^... 

Rollins  Collete 

Tampa  Coltege , 


4202  Fowler  Ave 

401  West  Kennedy  Blvd.. 
1059  North  Hercules  Ave. 
6400  East  Columbus  Or... 

'4950  34th  StNorth".'.'.'.'." 


Tampa 

Tampa 

Clearwater 

Tampa 

Winter  Park... 
SL  Petersburg. 


33620 

33606 

33515  . 

33619 

32789, 

33714 


Congressional  District  6  total. 


Cengressienal  District  7: 

Polk  Community  College 

Hillsborough  Community  College."!. 111111111111 

Conpesaional  District  7  totel 

Congressional  District  8:  SL  Petersburg  Junior  College. 

Congressional  District  8  total 

Congr«*ai09al  Oistrid  9: 

Florida  Attentic  University.. 

Jones  Coltoge 

Brevard  Community  Coltefa 


999  Avenue  H  NE. 
P.O.  Box  22127.... 


Winter  Haven. 
Tampa 


33880 
33622 


P.O.  Box  13489 SL  Petersburg. 


33733 


500  Northwest  20th  St... 

1505  East  Colonial  Dr 

1519  Clearteke  Rd 


Boca  Raton 

Orlando 

Cocoa 


33432 
32803 
32922 


Conrtssional  District  9  total. 


$5,456 
12, 726 
24, 426 


42,608 


233, 745 


58,919 
26,993 
57, 498 


143,410 


143, 410 


16,930 


16, 930 


19801  

12,700 

19901  

12, 877 

19901  

11, 487 

19947  

12, 425 

19808  

38,  745 

88,234 


105. 164 


27,895 
23,612 
18,213 
53,392 


123. 112 


17.886 
12,815 
5,456 
11,297 
46,409 
35,887 


129,075 


116,616 

5,456 

54,003 


176,  705 


12,956 

24,975 

5,456 

22,329 


65, 716 


42, 746 

5,456 

7,080 

46,710 

11,930 

34, 267 


148, 189 


63,981 
13,275 
5,841 
25,099 
17,337 
22,037 


147, 570 


20.744 
99.748 


120. 492 


52,764 


52,764 


19.736 
48,887 
72,959 


141, 582 
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Stete  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount. 


Florida— Continued 

Congressional  District  10: 

Indian  River  Community  College 3209  Virginia  Avu  Fort  Pierc* 

Fort  Lauderdate  College  of  Business  and  Finance :  1401  East  Broward  BWd!::::::::::;::  Fort  LauderdVlel 


33450 
33301 


Congressional  District  10  totel 

Congressional  District  11:  Palm  Beach  Junior  College 4200  Congress  Ave. 

Congressional  District  11  totel 

Congressional  District  12:  Florida  International  University Tamiami  Trail 

Congressional  District  12  totel 


Uke  Worth. 


33460 


Miami. 


33199 


Congressional  District  13: 

Miami-Dade  Community  College,  North  Campus 11380  Northwest  27  Ave Miami 

Biscayne  College 15400  Northwest  32d  Ave I  Mtemil 


331S7 
33054 


Congiessional  District  13  totel. 


Congressional  District  15: 

Miami-Dade  Junior  College 

Miami-Oade  Community  College-Downtown 


11011  Southwest  104th  St Miami 

300  Northeast  2d  Ave Miami '". 


33176 
33132 


Congressional  District  15  totel. 
Stete  totel 


43 


Georgia: 


Atlante  Area  Technical  School iseo  Stewart  Ave.  SW. 

Congressional  district  totel 


Attente. 


30310 


Congressional  District  1 : 

Georgia  Southern  College 

Savannah  Stete  College 

Brewton  Parker  College 

Armstrong  Stete  College 

Brunswick  Junior  College 


c;v-r-n---»    -L Stetosboro 30458  .. 

Stete  College  Branch Savannah 31404 

:-,kii-;: y^"- Mount  Vernon 30445  .. 

11935  Abercorn  Extension Savannah 31406 

Attama  at  4th  Street Brunswick 31520  "' 


Congressional  District  1  totel. 


Congressional  District  2: 

Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural  College 

■    Albany  Area  Technical  School 

Albany  Stete  College " 

Albany  Junior  College 

Balnbridge  Junior  College """ 

Valdoste  Stete  College 

Thomas  Area  Technical  School 

Valdosta  Area  Vocational  Technical  School 


ABAC  Station. - 

1021  Lowe  Rd.. 


..................  Tifton ......... 

Albany 

....".iMOGimori'virieRalir"""!!"!!!!!  Albany'.""" 

P^a  Box953 Bainbridge...:i..'..'I 

.......  1500  North  Patterson  St Valdoste 

P.O.  Box  6 Thomasville 

Route  1— Box  83 Valdosta 


31794  

31701  

31705  

31705  

31717  

31601  

31792  

31601  


Congressional  District  2  total. 


Congressional  District  3: 

Upson  College  Area  Area  Vocational-Technical  School P.O.  Box  1089  Thamitton 

South  Georgia  Technical  and  Vocational  School p.o  Box  ION aSus  

Columbus  College r.u.  do»  luoo cZmbuV 

Columbus  Area\ocationai  Technical  School ""i-'"'4466  Ri'vir'Rd'.:.'.':."::::::::::::::;::  cSumbus 

Fort  Valley  Stete  College South  Stete  College  Dr II.:::.::  F«t  Valtey.".'.-'.".'.'-'.'."." 

Congressional  District  3  totel 

Congressional  District  4:  DeKalb  Community  College 555  North  Indian  Creek  Dr Clarkston ' 

Congressional  District  4  totel ^ 

Congressional  District  5: 

Clark  College 

Morris  Brown  College , 

Georgia  A 

Atlante  Junior  College 

Congressional  District  5  total 


30286  .. 
31709  .. 
31907  .. 
31904  .. 
31030  .. 


30021 


240  Chestnut  SL  SW 

643  Hunter  SL  NW 

University  Plaza. 

1630  Stewart  Ave.  SW 


Atlante 

Attente 

Attente 

Attente 


30314 

30314 
30303 
30310 


Congressional  District  6: 

Macon  Junior  College M»con 

Gordon  Junior  College "•" " BanuK'vili* 

Carroll  County  Area  Vxational  Technical  School '."".". K6"Box"548' cTrrollfon  

Griffin-Spalding  County  Area  Vocatlonal-TechnicaL..., ""  P.o!  Box  131 ■ Griffin      

Mercer  University-Macon 1400  CotemanAve".'.':.'.'":;::: 

Clayton  Junior  College .,. 5900  North  Lee  St 


Morrow 


31206 
30204 
30117 
30223 
31207 
30260 


Congressional  District  6  total. 


Congressional  District  7 : 

Floyd  Junior  College p.o.  Box  1884 

Kennesaw  Junior  College „ -  

Marietta-Cobb  Area  Vocational-Technical  School T."""!! 980  South  Cobb  Dr 

Coosa  Valley  Vocational-Technical  School 112  Hemlock  St     

Southern  Technical  Institute 534  Clay  St       


Marmtte. 
Mariette. 
Rom*.... 
Mariette. 


30161 
30061 
30060 
30161 
30060 


Congressional  District  7  totel. 


Congressional  District  8: 

Benhlll-lrwin  Area  Vocational-Technical  School PO  Box  1069  Fitmralrf 

South  Georgia  College DotSas    

Waycross-Ware  County  Area  Vocational-Technical -^^^"-'^^'^I.'i76i■CaVsweli  Aye:.'.".'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.':::::'' Waww 

Georgia  Militery  College Mlltedgevlire.'.::":":'.'. 


31750 
31533 
31501 
31061 


Congressional  District  8  total... 
CXXI ^2256— Part  28 


$17,072 
12.266 


29.338 


21,134 


21.134 


48.294 


48.294 


63. 578 
5,456 


69,034 


32,373 
15,178 


47,551 


1,320,601 


35,506 


35,506 


9,390 
40,568 

5,45C 
19, 275 
13,934 


88,623 


6,744 
20,249 

6,000 
17,700 

5,456 
13,726 
11,859 

9,363 


91,097 


9,558 

5,593 

32,860 

20,249 

6,123 


74,473 


71,150 


71,150 


5,456 

5,456 

61,561 

10,067 


82,540 


21,355 
6,018 
6,761 
9,0(2 
6,2a 

36,657 


86,101 


16,846 
14, 310 
12,701 
10,337 
12, 3n 


66,583 


5,513 

9,  on 

6,655 
27,2St 


48,  S» 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE— OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION:  VETERANS  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  AWARDS 

BY  STATE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT— Continued 


State  tnd  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Gaora*— Continued 

Congressional  District  9: 

Truett  MeConnell  College Cleveland 

Pickens  Area  Vocational- Technical  School _ Burnt  Mountain  Rd Jasper 

Gainesville  Junior  College P.O.  Box  1358 GainesvillV" 

Reinhardt  College Waleska 

Datton  Junior  College Box  2168 Dalton 

North  Georgia  Technical  and  Vocational  School P.O.  Box  65 Clarkesviile.. 

Congressional  District  9  total 

Congressional  District  10: 

GwMgia  College 231  West  Hancock  St Milledgeville. 

Augusta  College , 2500  Walton  Way Augusta 

University  of  Georgia ^ .  Athens 

Augusta  Area  Technical  School : IIIIIIIIIIirMKLumpkln  ^.".".".""111111111111  Augusta 

Athens  Area  Vocational  Technical  School ^ U.S.  Highway  29  North Athens 

Coagresslonal  District  10  total 

State  total , 

Guam:  University  of  Guam ^ P.O.  Box  EK. 

Congrassiotial  district  total 

State  total 


Agana  Guam. 


Honolulu. 


Congressional  District  2: 

University  of  Hawaii  at  Hilo !. P.O.  Box  1357     ^  Hilo 

Lee  Community  College 96-045  Ala  Ike I"  PeariCity" 

Hilo  College....  _ 333  West  Lanikaula  St Hilo....... 

Kauai  Community  College , r.r.  i,  Box  216 Lihue 

Congressional  District  2  total ^ 

Congressional  District  7:  Maui  Community  Collefa 

Conpessional  District  7  totel 

State  total 


310  Kaahumanu  Ave Kahului. 


Congressional  District  1 : 

SL  Ambrose  College.. 518  West  Locus  St 

Eastern  Iowa  Community  College  OistricL , 3546  Brady  St 

Southeastern  Community  College Drawer  F,  Highway  406.'. 

Congressional  District  1  total 

Congressional  District  2  :KirkwoodComnHinlt>  College 6301  Kirkwood  BlvdSW. 

Congressional  District  2  total 


Davenport 

Davenbort 

West  Burlington. 


Cedar  Rapids. 


Congressional  District  3:  * 

Ellsworth  Community  Collne \ 1100  College  Ave 

Marshalltown  Community  College 3700  South  Center  St. 

North  Iowa  Area  Community  College 500  College  Or 


Iowa  Falls 

Marshalltown. 
Mason  City... 


Congressional  District  3  total 

Congressional  District  4: 

Simpson  Collese , Indianota 

Southwestern  Community  Collese 1501  WeitTownnneV."::::::::::::::;  Creston     . 

Indian  Hills  Community  College Ottumwa  IndusUial  Airport Ottumwa.. 

Congressional  District  4  total 


Congressional  District  5: 

tl2I*?^  '?*»  Vocational  School-Araa  IV Highway  18  West Sheldon.... 

UneaCenUal  Community  Colleje  3q5  Avenue  M Fort  Dodge 

Des  Moines  Area  Community  College 20O6  Ankeny  Blvd Ankeny..." 

Congressional  District  5  total- 


i??^^'"^  ^**-v-v.i- 4 PO-  Box  265 Sioux  City 

Iowa  Ukes  Community  CoOefe 1.  .  101  u  k-  - -^  -  -  •■       ■■' 

Siowi  Empire  College .X ".""""  Box  312 


Estherville.. 
Hawarden.. 


Contratsioaal  District  6: 

Wartarn  Iowa  Tech 1 

1  Ukes  Community  CoOaie .V"l™.'.'."'.'.".'.".'.'.'  idrHNo?Sixth"st." 

X  Empire  College .X.  " 

Coairessional  District  6  total 

Congressional  District  7:  Iowa  Western  Community  Colleea 2700  College  Road Council  Bluffs. 

Congrenionai  District  7  total : 

state  total 


Idaho:  CoMrassional  District  1: 

Bo«a  &te  University 

Leerif-Oark  State  CoUege 

Uoivanily  ol  Idaho 

North  Idaho  CoUefe 

CoayasiioBal  District  1  total__.. 


1910  College  Blvd... 

8lhand6thSL 


._, Boise 

Lewiston 

^^^^  .. — .......  Moscow .. 

1000  West  Garden  Ave Coeur  D'Alene. 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


30528 
30143 
30501 
30183 
30720 
30523 


J1061 
30904 
30601 
30906 
30601 


96910 


96814 


Hawaii: 

Congressional  District  1 : 

Kapiolani  Community  College [. 620  Pensacola  St  ..„..„..-  .„o., 

Honolulu  Community  College    .w. ;. 874  Dillingham  Blvd Honolulu.'.'.'.'"".*".'.'.'.'  96817 

Chaminade  College  of  Honolulu.Vy 3140  Walalae  Ave Honolulu 96816 

Congressional  District  1  total 


96720 
96782 
96720 
96766 


96732 


52803 
52806 
52655 


52406 


50126 
50158 
50401 


50125 
50801 
52501 


51201 
50501 
50021 


51102 
51334 
51023 


51501 


50 


17 


83725  .... 
83501  .... 
83843  .... 
83814  .... 


$5, 456 
6,726 
15, 390 
12, 107 
20,656 
10,620 


70,955 


8,797 
17,612 
31, 081 
47,790 
11,054 


116.334 


831,961 


10, 832 


10,832 


10,832 


17,098 
24,815 
19, 983 


61,896 


18,408 

61,100 

0 

9,275 


88,783 


8,319 


8,319 


158, 998 


6,443 

21,806 

7,965 


36, 214 


27,559 


27,599 


5,456 
9,487 
18, 213 


33, 156 


5,456 
8,292 
12,647 


26, 395 


5,947 
15,284 
26,798 


48,029 


10,195 
19,435 
11,434 


41,064 


20,258 


20,258 


232,675 


51,826 
8,593 

16, 912 
7,700 


85,031 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION:  VETERANS  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  AWARDS 

BY  STATE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT— Continued 


State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Idaho— Continued 

Congressional  District  2: 

College  of  Southern  Idaho P.O.  Box  1238 Twin  Falls., 

Idaho  State  University _^ Pocatello.. 


Congressional  District  2  total. 
State  total 


Illinois: 

Congressional  District  1 : 

Loop  College 64  E.  Lake  St_ 

Kennedy-King  College 6800  South  Wentworth. 

Chicago  State  University 95th  at  King  Drive 


Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 


Congressional  District  1  total 

Congressional  District  2:  Olive-Harvey  College : 10001  South  Woodlawn Chicago. 

Congressional  District  2  total 1 

Congressional  District  3:  Southwest  College 7500  So.  Pulaski- Chicago. 

Congressional  District  3  Total 


Congressional  District  4: 

Moraine  Valley  Community  College 10900  So.  88th  Ave Palos  Hills 

Thornton  Community  College 50  West  612d  SL South  Holland    . 

Prairie  State  College Box  487 Chicago  Heights. 


Congressional  District  4  total. 


Congressional  District  7: 

Central  YMCA  Community  College 211  West  Wacker  Dr Chicago 

Malcolm  X  College 1900  West  Van  BurenSt Chicago  .... 

University  of  Illinois-Chicago  Cir P.O.  Box  4348 Chicago 

Roosevelt  University 430  South  Michigan  Ave Chicago 

Congressional  District  7  total , 

Congressional  District  9:  Columbia  College 540  North  Lakeshore  Dr. Chicago 

Congressional  District  9  total , 

Congressional  District  10:  Triton  College 2000  North  Fifth  Ave River  Grove.. 

Congressional  District  10  total 


Congressional  District  11: 

Mayfair  College 4626  North  Knox  Ave 

Northeastern  Illinois  University 5500  North  St  Louis  Ave  .. 

Wilbur  Wright  College 3400  North  Austin  Ave.... 


Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 


Congressional  District  11  total. 


Congressional  District  12: 

College  of  Lake  County 19351  West  Washington  SL. 

McHenry  County  College 6200  Northwest  Highway... 


Grayslake... 
Crystal  Lake. 


Congressional  District  12  total. 


Congressional  District  13: 

William  Rainey  Harper  College Algonquin  and  Roselle  Rd Palatine 

Oakton  Community  College 7900  North  Nagle  Ave Morton  Grove. 


Congressional  District  13  total. 


Congressional  District  14: 

Lewis  University Route  53 Lockport.. 

Joliet  Junior  College 1216  Houbolt  Ave.... Joliet 

Illinois  Benedictine  College „ 5700  College  Rd. Lisle 

Elmhurst  College 190  Prospect Elmhurst.. 

College  of  Dupage 22d  Street  and  Lambert  Rd Glen  Ellyn. 


Congressional  District  14  total., 


Congressional  District  15: 

■  Elgin  Community  College 1700  Spartan  Or Elgin. 

Kishwaukee  College Alt  No.  30  and  Malta  Rd Malta 

Waubonsee  Community  College Route  47  and  Harter  Rd.,... Sugar  Grove. 


Congressional  District  15,  total. 


Congressional  District  16: 

Rock  Valley  College 3301  North  Mulford  Rd. 

Sauk  Valley  College Rural  Route  1 


Rockford. 
Dixon 


Congressional  District  16  total. 


Congressional  District  17: 

Kankakee  Community  College y^X Box  888,  River  Rd Kankakee. 

Governors  State  University .lA..,^ P.O.  Box  316 Park  Forest  South. 


:f5: 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


83301 
83209 


60601 
60621 
60628 


60628 


60652 


60465 
60473 
60411 


60606 
60612 
60680 
60605 


60611 


60171 


60639 
60625 
60634 


60030 
60014 


60067 
60053 


60441 
60436 
60532 
60126 
60137 


60120 
60150 
60554 


61101 
61021 


60901 
60466 


1501  West  Bradley... 

South  Lake  Storey  Rd. 

P.O.  Box  2400 


Congressional  District  17  total , 

Congressional  District  18: 

Bradley  University 

Carl  Sandburg  College 

Illinois  Central  College 

Congressional  District  18  total 

Congressional  District  19: 

Black  Hawk  College .: 6600  34th  Ave. 

Congressional  District  19  total 


Peoria 

Galesburg 

East  Peoria 


61625 
U40I 
61635 


Motine. 


61265 


$10,204 
24,753 


34,975 


119.988 


22.904 
72.039 
18.921 


113,884 


30,692 


30,692 


28,285 


28,285 


30,878 
28.824 
20,709 


80.411 


19,629 
44,356 
58,853 
18,674 


141,512 


5,456 


5.456 


35.931 


35,931 


12.425 
19, 877 
20,603 


52.905 


37.135 
11,505 


48.640 


26.656 
5.456 


32.112 


17. 532 

16.496 

5.456 

8,877 

54,304 


102,665 


9,815 
12.894 
19, 674 


42.383 


26. 174 
15,948 


42.122 


10,921 
16,824 


27. 745 


5,770 
13,098 
38.834 


57.702 


30.046 


30,046 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION:  VETERANS  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  AWARDS 

BY  STATE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT— Continwd 


State  and  Congrassional  District:  Applicant  nam* 


Street  address 


City 


lUinois— Continued 

Confressional  District  20: 

Lincoln  land  Community  CoHefe. 
Sangamon  State  University 

CoogrtnioiMl  District  20  total- 


Shepherd  Rd Springfield. 

818  Myers  Bidg Springfield. 


CoflfrnsioMt  Distrid  21 :  «     .o    .   u    i  ■.. 

Rend  Uke  College SVU'^"".'!"^-.* rhV-;;:.'-' 

Parkland  CoHegT. 2*00  West  Bradley    S?,?."""""- 

-      •         -  •■  Shawnee  College  Rd Ullm 

"■     ■  Carterville.. 


ShawMe  Community  Colleie .,,,,.■.       ci   ^ 

JoiM  A.  Logan  College...?. - HI  E  Cherry  Street. 

Congressional  District  21  total - 


Congressional  District  22:  »,,...„...»<.»  m.... 

Illinois  Eastern  onty  Colletes ?2l,^?'*J^^*^*"S  ^' S'.^Jiiu 

Oan»il«tJr.College:-..-r!r. 2000  East  Main  St Oanvnte. 

Lake  Land  Cdle^ South  Route  45 Mattoon. 


Congressional  District  2^  total. 


Congressional  District  23:  cA^„A,Mim 

Southern  Illinois  Univ,  Edwardsvilto ... fi^/JT- 

McKandree  Colle« I2i„^i!P  "Iv ^I'S," 

k  Cwnmunity  Collegt - 5?SSS*'.Wi' S^f.^T— " 

, 2500  Carlyle  Rd Belleville 


Lewis  and  Clark  Community  Collegt. 
BeHeville  area  College 


Congressional  District  23  total. 


Congressional  District  24: 

State  Community  Col.  ol  L  St  Louis. 
Southeastarn  Illinois  College 


417  Missouri  Ave East  St  Louis. 

Route  4 Harrisburg.... 


Congressional  District  24  total 

Congressional  District  61:  Richland  Community  College. 

Congressional  District  61  total 

State  toUl • 


100  North  Water  St - Decatur. 


'""""l^iana  University-SouthMst «21»  Grantline  Rd.,  Box  679 New  Albany.. 

Conpessional  District  total • 

*^p!?d'S^Un°S*-Crtumet  C«npus , 2233  171sl  St glSSlu" 

Calumet  College.- ;- ♦^Zl  Indianapolis  Blvd East  Chicago. 


Congressionai  District  4  total. 


Congressional  District  2:  „„, ,  .,.„.„. 

Purdue  University— Lafayette _ sji-i-w r..ll.i-'' 

Indiana  Vocational-Technical  Colleg»-Lafay«te S16  Wabash Lafayette 


Conpessional  District  2  total. 


"^'wdTunlS^  Wayne  Center 2101  Coliseum  Blvd.,  East f?rt  Wayne. 

-      ■' 2101  Colisium  Blvd Fort  Wayne. 


Wayn 
Indiana  University  at  Fort  Wayna.. 

Conpessional  District  4  total. 


Conpessional  District  5:  ,„,  «    ...  „    ^  oj 

Indiana  Vocational-Technical-Kokorao _ 3717  South  Reed  Rd. 


Kokomo. 


Conpessional  District  5  total. 


^5SSI!?CihcSl4»  - - 1— - Locretia  St Oakland  City. 

Indiana  State  Univenit^-Evansvilla. KOO  University  Blyd Evansville.... 

Vincennw  University... - 1002  North  First  St Vincennes.... 


Conpessional  District  8  tstal. 


Conpessional  District  10:                                                                              ...,  „    .,.„,..„,.  »•  t       j 

Indian  University— East 2325  North  Chester  Blvd Richmond. 


Conpessional  District  10  toUi.. 


Conpessional  District  11: 

Indiana  University— Purdue  University  at  Indiana. 
Indiana  Vocational-Technical  Collega 


355  North  UnsingSt Indianapolis. 

1315  East  Washinpon  St Indianapolis. 


Conpessiooal  District  11  total. 
State  Mai — 


Kansas:  ' 

Congressional  District  1:  I  ' 

CkMid  County  Community  Collete A -. 2409  Scanlan  Ave Sallna..... 

Concordia. 
Marymount  College  of  Kansas East  Iron  and  Marymouat  Rd. Salina 


Congressional  District  1  total.. 4- - 

Conpessional  District  2:  Kansas  State  Univofsity .--—  M»i«l«»tUn. 

CongressioMl  District  2  toUl - 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


62708 
62708 


62846 
61820 
62992 
62918 


62450 
61832 
61938 


62025  

62254  

52035  

62221  


62201 
62946 


62523 


47150 


46323 
46312 


47907 
47905 


46805 
46805 


46901 


47660 
47712 
47591 


47374 


46202 
46202 


67401 
66901 
67401 


53 


14 


66502 


$46,586 
17,576 


64,162 


5,456 

25,882 

8.779 

6,885 


47,^2 


18,045 
10,744 
20,355 


49,144 


56,  %0 

5,456 

28,869 

31,347 


122,622 


24, 267 
6,053 


30,320 


17,027 


17,027 


1.202.748 


15,762 


15, 762 


15, 523 
8,271 


23,740 


20,921 
5.456 


26,377 


9,558 
17.346 


26,904 


12,850 


12.850 


5.456 

11.948 

9.841 


27. 245 


6,129 


6,129 


58,145 
30,302 


88,447 


227, 454 


5.456 
5.456 
5,456 


16.368 


30,718 


30,718 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION:  VETERANS  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  AWARDS 

BY  STATE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT-Continuad 


State  and  Congressional  Distrut:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


Kansas— Continued  . 

Congressional  District  3: 

Johnson  County  Community  Collage 111th  and  Quivira.. 

Kansas  Community  Junior  College 7250  Stete  Ave 

Donnelly  College 1236  Sandusky  Ave. 


Overland  Park. 
Kansas  City.... 
Kansas  City.... 


66210  

66112  

66102  


Congressional  District  3  toUL 

Congressional  District  4 

Wi 


ichita  Stete  University 1845  North  Fairmount.. 

Hutchinson  Community  Junior  College 1 1300  North  Plum 

Congressional  District  4  totel 


WichiU 

Hutchinson. 


67208 
67501 


Congressional  District  5: 
lal 


ibette  Community  Junior  College ,^. 200  South  14th  St. 

Fort  Scott  Community  College _ 2108  South  Horton.. 

Congressional  District  5  totel... 

Stete  totel 


Parsons... 
Fort  Scott. 


67357 
66701 


11 


Kentucky: 

Congressional  District  1: 

llopkinsville  Community  College 

Paducah  Community  College 

Madisonville  Community  College University  Dr..i 

Murray  Stete  University Main  St 


North  Or 


Hopkinsville 

Paducah 

Madisonville 

Murray 


42240 

42001  

42431  

42071  


Congressional  District  1  totel. 


Congressional  District  2 : 

Ellzabethtown  Community  College P.O.  Box  607 


Elizabethtown.. 

_^       . Bowling  Green. 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 3000  Trederica  St Owensboro 

Henderson  Community  College Henderson 

Congressional  District  2  totel 


Western  Kentucky  University College  Heights 

.  -  ..  — "Tn 


42701 
42101 
42301 
42420 


Louisville.. 
Louisville.. 


Congressional  District  3: 

Jefferson  Community  College *.. 109  East  Broadway 

University  of  Louisville 2301  South  3d  Street. 

Congressional  District  5.  totel '. .' 

Congressional  District  4: 

Northern  Kentucky  State  College Highland  Heights 

Thomas  More  College 2701  Turkeyfoot  Rd "    


40201 
4020S 


Fort  Mitchell. 


41076 
41017 


Congressional  District  4,  total ■. 

Congressional  District  5: 

Somerset  Community  College Somerset 

Somerset  Stete  Vocational-Technical  School Route  2  Box  512A Somerset 

Eastern  Kentucky  University ....'. Richmond 


42501  

42501  

40475  


Congressional  District  5,  total. 


Congressional  District  6: 

University  of  Kentucky : South  Limestone  St... 

Lexington  Technical  Institute 310  Breckinridge  Hall. 


Lexington. 
Lexington. 


40506 
40506 


Congressional  District  6,  totel. 


Congressional  District  7 : 

Ashland  Community  College 1400  College  Or 

Morehead  State  University University  Boulevard. 

Hazard  Stete  Vocational-Technical  School 2130AllaisRd 


Ashtottd... 
Morehead. 
Hazard.... 


41101 
40351 
41701 


Congressional  District  7,  totel. 
Stete  totel 


20 


loulsiana: 

Congressional  District  1 : 

Southern  University— New  Orleans 6400  Press  Dr 


Delgado  Junior  College 615  City  Park  Ave. 

University  of  New  Orleans Lakefront 

Congressional  District  1,  total 


New  Orleans.. 
New  Orleans.. 
New  Orleans. 


70126 
70119 
70122 


Congressional  District  4: 

Louisiana  State  University— Shreveport 8515  Youree  Dr.. 

Southern  University— Shreveport 3050  Cooper  Rd. 


Shrsveport. . 
.  Shreveport. 


7110S  . 
71107 


Congressional  District  4,  totel. 


Congressional  District  5: 

Northwestern  Stete  University Natohitoches. 


71457 


Congressional  District  5,  totel. 


Congressional  District  6: 

Southeastern  Louisiana  University Hammond 

Southern  University— A.  &  M.  College Southern  Branch  Post  Office Baton  Rouge.. 

Louslana  Stete  University— A.  &  M.  College... University  Stetion Baton  Rouge. 


70401 
70813  . 
70803 


Congressional  District  6,  totel. 


Congressional  District  7: 

Louisiana  Stete  University— Eunice P.O.  Box  1129 

University  Southwestern  Louisiana East  University  Avt. 


Eunice... 
Uteyetta. 


70535 
70501 


Congressional  DistrKt  7  totel. 
Stete  totel 


11 


119. 780 

17. 173 

5,456 


42,409 


60,003 
8,682 


68,685 


5.456 
5.456 


10,912 


169.092 


13,364 
5.456 
5.456 

18,532 


42.  BOS 


9,062 

28,192 

5,456 

5,456 


48,166 


40,445 
32,904 


73,349 


14,372 
5,456 


19,828 


5,456 

6,611 

43,064 


55. 131 


27,400 
9,054 


36,454 


5,456 

13. 859 

5.456 


24, 771 


300,507 


31,347 
92.456 
38,020 


161,823 


14. 195 

9,009 


23,204 


18,089 


18,0«9 


16.797 
83.031 
30,251 


130,  OK 


5,456- 

26,205 


31,661 


364,863 
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State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 
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Mnsachusetts: 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  Campus ....f.............. ■ -. AmhersL. 

Boeton  Architectural  Center 320  Newberry  St ^ Boston.... 


01002 
02115 


Congressional  District  total 

Congressional  District  I: 

Berkshire  Community  College ; West  St Pittsfield 

Greenfield  Communis  College 1  College  Dr Greenfield 

Hotyoke  Community  College 303  Homestead  Ave Holyoke 

Westfield  State  College Western  Ave Westfield 

North  Adams  Sute  College - Church  St _ North  Adams. 


01201 
01301 
01040 
01085 
01247 


Congressional  District  1  total. 


Congressional  District  2: 

American  International  College . 170  Wilbraham  Rd.. 

Springfield  Technical  Community  College . 1  Armory  Sq 


Springfield.. 
Springfield. 


01109 

Olios 


Congressional  District  2  total. 


Congressional  District  4: 

Worcester  State  College 486  Chandler  St Worcester... 

Quinslgamond  Community  College 670  West  BoylstonSt Worcester... 

Worcester  Junior  Collefe 768  Main  St Worcester... 

Central  New  England  Ciallepe  of  Technology^ 768  Main  St ^ Worcester... 

Mount  Wachusett  Community  Collega ; Gardner 

Framingham  State  Cotiege 100  State  St i Framingham. 

Congressional  District  4  total , 

Congressional  District  5:  Middlesex  Community  CoHnii Springs  Rd. 

Congressional  District  5  total ... 


01602 
01606 
01608 
01608 
01440 
01701 


Bedford. 


01730 


Congressional  District  6: 

Northern  Essex  Community  College.. 
North  Shore  Community  College 


100  Elliott  St. Havertiill. 

3  Essex  St Beveriy.. 


01832 
01915 


Congressional  District  6  total. 


Congressional  District  8: 

Fisher  Junior  College . ..►. 118  Beacon  St Boston 

Bunker  Hill  Community  College .. .....i. Rutherford  Ave Chartestown. 

Newbury  Junior  College 921  Boylston  St Boston 

Massachusetts  Bay  Community  CoHagt „ 57  Stanley  Ave Watertown 

Boston  University 775  Commonwealth  Ave Boston 


02116 
02129 
02115 
02172 
02215 


Congressional  Distrk^  8.  Total. 


Congressional  DIstrkt  9: 

Boston  State  College .'. 625  Huntington  Ave Boston... 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston  Campus Boston... 

Massasoit  Community  College .....................  290  Thatcher  St Brockton. 

Northeastern  University... ^ 360  Huntington  Ave Boston... 

Roxbury  City  College j.. 424  Dudley  St Roxbury.. 


02115 
02125 
02402 
02115 
02119 


Congressional  District  9,  total. 


Congressional  District  10: 

Bridgewater  State  College , 777  Bsbrse  St Bridgewater. 

Bristol  Community  College .......  Fall  River... 


02324 
02720 


Congressional  District  10,  total.. 


CORfressional  District  12: 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  University Old  Westport  Rd North  Dartmouth. 

Cape  Cod  Community  College West  Barnstable.. 


02747 
02668 


Congressional  District  12,  total, 
dim  will................... 


32 


MtrylaMl: 

Congressional  District  1: 
Cecll  Community  College 
University  of  Maryland,  Eastern  Short. 


Rd  1,  Box  57 North  East 

, Camden  Ave Princess  Ann.. 

Salisbury  State  College ; .„..  .    Salisbury 

Saint  Marys  College  of  Maryland SL  Marys  C^V 

Congressional  District  1,  total 


21901 
21853 
21801 
20686 


laressianal  District  2: 

Towson  State  College „. .„ » 8000  Yorit  Rd 

Harford  Community  College _ 401  Thomas  Run  Rd.. 

Dondalk  Community  College 7200  Sellers  Point  Rd. 


Baltimore. 
Bel  Air.... 
Baltimore. 


21204 
21014 
21222 


Congressional  District  2,  total. 
Congressional  District  3: 


Catonsville  Community  Colleg* ^,\ 800  South  Rolling  Rd. 

Congressional  District  3,  total 4 . 


Catonsvillo. 


21228 


Congressional  District  4:  I  . 

Essex  Coinmunity  College..., \ p.Q.  Box  9596 Battimora. 

Loyola  Coitae    4501  North  ChartesSt BalUmore. 

Anne  Arundel  Community  CoHege loi  College  Parttway Arnold.... 

Bay  Collega  of  Maryland U06  North  ChartesSt Baltimore. 


21237 
21210 
21012 
21201 


Contressiooal  District  4,  toM. 


( 


}63,  295 
5.456 


68,751 


10, 585 
8,514 

21, 222 
5,456 
7,841 


53,618 


5,456 
98,598 


104,054 


8,549 
19, 718 

5,456 

5,456 
14,780 

7,806 


61,765 


10,443 


10.443 


24,045 
22,975 


47,020 


34,179 
19,682 
126,254 
13,275 
10,894 


204,284 


31,860 
43,170 
21, 116 
69,650 
5,456 


171, 252 


12,567 
23,205 


35,772 


22,740 
13,417 


36,157 


793, 116 


11,434 
5,456 
7,275 
5,456 


29,621 


24,674 
22,758 
14,266 


61,698 


33,488 


33,488 


34,019 
5,456 

20,523 
5,456 


65,454 
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State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


Maryland— Continued  I 

Congressional  District  5: 

Bowie  State  College Jericho  Park  Rd Bowie      . 

Charles  County  Community  College P.O.  Box  910  La  Plata 

Uiiiverslty  of  Maryland.  University  College University  Blvd  and'Adeiphi  Rdiril.".'  College  Pafkl 

Prince  Georges  Community  College 301  Largo  Rd  Largo 

Morgan  State  College Coldspring  La.  and'HiJIen  Rd.'.""""I  Baltimore".'.''! 


20715  ... 
20646  ... 
20742  ... 
20870  ... 
21239  ... 


Congressional  District  5  total. 


ongressional  District  6: 

Frostburg  State  College .  Frostburg 

Garrett  Community  College P.O.  Box  151 McHenry 

Hagerstown  Jr.  College 751  Roblnwood  Dr Hagerstowii" 

Howard  Community  College Little  Patuxent  Pkwy CoTumbia 

Allegany  Community  Coilege p.o.  Box  870 Cumberiand 


21532 
21541 
21740  . 
21044 
21502 


Congressional  District  6  total. 


Congressional  District  7 : 

Coppin  State  College : , 2500  West  North  Ave Baltimore. 

Community  College  of  Baltimore 2901  Liberty  Hgts.  Ave Baltimore 

University  of  Baltimore 1420  N.  Charles  St Baltimore 


21216 
21215 
21201 


Congressional  District  7  total. 
State  total 


25 


Maine: 

Congressional  District  1 : 
Unity  College. 


Quaker  Hill..^ Unity. 


South  Portland. 
Waterville 


Southern  Maine  Vocational  Tech.  Inst Fort  Rd 

Kennebec  Valley  Voc.-Tech.  Institute [.  BrooklynAve 

University  of  Maine,  Portland-Gorham College  Ave  Gorham 

University  of  Maine,  Augusta University  Heights '."""'.'.  Augusta' 

Congressional  District  1  total „__. 


04988 
04106 
04901 
04038 
04330 


Congressional  District  2: 


University  of  Maine,  Presque  Isle 181  Main  St 

Northern  Maine  Vocational  Tech.  Inst 33  Edgemont  Dr" 

Husson  College One  College  Circli'! 

University  of  Maine,  Fort  Kent 


Presque  Isle. 
Presque  Isle.. 
Bangor. 


University  of  Maine,  Farmington 86  Main  St 

University  of  Maine,  Orono 107  East  Annex' 


Pleasant  St Fort  Kent 


Farmington 

Orono 


04769 
04769 
04401 
04743 
04938 
04473 


Congressional  District  2  total. 
Slate  total 


Michigan: 

Congressional  District  2: 

Monroe  County  Ct)mmunlty  College 1555  So.  Ralsinville  Rd Monroe..., 

Siena  Heights  College 1247  E.  Siena  Hts.  Dr Adrian    . 

Madonna  College 36600  Schoolcraft  Rd Livonia 

Washtenaw  Community  College P.O.  Box  345  Ann  Arbor 


48161 
49221 
48150 
48106 


Congressional  District  2  total 

Congressional  District  4:  Lake  Michigan  College 2755  East  Napier  Ave Benton 

Congressional  District  4  total 

Congressional  District  5:  Aquinas  College     1607  Robinson  Rd  SE 

Congressional  District  5  total 


49022 


Grand  Rapids. 


49506 


Congressional  District  6: 

Jackson  Community  College 2111  Emmons  Rd     ... 

Lansing  Community  College 419  North  Capital  Ave. 


Jackson 

Lansing 


49201 
48914 


Congressional  District  6  total ;.... 

Congressional  District  7:  Chartes  Stewart  Mett  Community  College 1401  East  Court  SL RinL. 

Congressional  District  7  total 


48503 


Congressional  District  8: 

DeltaCollege..     ...  i    University  Center. 

Saginaw  Valley  State  College 2250  Pierce  R&.._. University  Center.. 

Congressional  District  8  total „ 

Congressional  District  9: 


48710 
48710 


Grand  Valley  State  College  Allendale 

Muskegon  Community  College 221  South  Quarteriine  Rd 


Muskegon  Business  College ^ 145  Apple  Ave 

Northwestern  Michigan  College 1701  East  Front "SL. 

Congressional  District  9  total. 


Muskegon 

Muskegon 

Traverse  City. 


49401 
49443 
49442 
49684 


Congressional  District  10: 

Kirtland  Conmunity  College Route  4,  Box  59-A Roscommon 

Mid  Michigan  Community  College 1375  South  Clare  Ave ... Harrison 

Central  Michigan  University .  Mount  Pleasant 

Ferris  State  College Big  Rapids 


48653 
48625 
4S8S8 

49307 


Congressional  District  10  total. 


Congressional  District  11: 

Gogebic  Community  College JKkson  and  Greenbuak  Stl. Iron  vood 

Bay  de  Noc  Community  College.. Escanaba 

Alpena  Community  College „ 666  Johnson  St.... II..IiriIIII"""  Alpena...'"""! 

Lake  Superior  State  College Sault  Ste.  Marie.. 

Northern  Michigan  University Presque  Isle  Ave Marquette 


49938  .. 

49829  .. 

49707  .. 

49783  .. 

49855  .. 


Congressional  District  11  total. 


$9,841 
6,496 
42,940 
76,893 
17,824 


153,994 


5,456 
5,456 
7,487 
5,456 
5,832 


29,687 


10,408 
54,852 
24, 161 


89,421 


463,363 


5,456 

12.443 

5.456 

36,356 

14,859 


74,570 


0 

0 

9,381 

19,390 

6,876 

26.214 


61,861 


136,431 


5,947 

5,456 

13. 125 

28,696 


53,224 


11,186 


11,186 


6,416 


6,416 


20,408 
69,526 


89,934 


50,746 


50,746 


23,506 
9,832 


33,338 


27.085 

31,073 

9.2M 

6,7>7 


81,159 


6,611 

5,456 

17,558 

32,32a 


61,946 


6,266 
8.337 
9,354 
5,456 
26,612 


56,025 
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State  and  Confrnsional  District:  Applicant  name 
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Michiian — Continued 

Congressional  District  12:  Macomb  Community  Colleie,  South  Campus 14500  Tvwlve  Mile  Rd Warren. 

Confrestional  District  12  total , 

Congressional  District  13: 

Wayne  Couniy  Community  College 4612  Woodward  Ave Detroit.. 

Shaw  College  at  Detroit 7351  Woodward  Ave Detroit.. 

Wayne  State  University Detroit.. 


4S093 


48201 
48202 
48202 


Congressional  District  13  total . 
Congressional  District  16: 


University  ol  Michigan— Dearborn ^ 4901  Evergreen  Rd Dearborn 48128 

Detroit  Collefe  o«  Business J 4801  Oakman  Blvd Dearborn 48126 

48128 


;e 


Henry  Ford  Community  College 

Congressional  District  16  total 

Congressional  District  17:  Mercy  College  o»  Detroit 8200  West  Outer  Dr 

Congressional  District  17  total N. 


5101  Evergreen Dearborn. 


Detroit. 


48219 


Congressional  District  18: 

Walsh  College  ol  Acounting  and  Business  Administration 3838  Livernois  Rd  Troy 

Oakland  Univenity Rochwier." 


48084 

48063 


Congressional  District  18  total . 


Congressional  District  19: 

Lawrence  Institute  o(  Technology 21000  West  Ten  Mile  Rd. 

Schookran  College 18600  Haggerty  Rd 

Oakland  Community  College , 2480  Updyke  Rd 


Southfield 

Livonia 

Bloomheld  Hills... 


48075 
48151 

48013 


P.O.  Box  277.. 


Scottsville. 


Congressional  District  19  total , 

Congressional  District  33:  West  Shore  Community  College 

Congressional  District  33  total 

Conressionai  District  44:  Southwestern  Michigan  College ;, Cherry  Grove  Rd Dowagiac. 

Congressional  District  44  total 

State  total 


49454 


49047 


39 


Congressional  District  1 : 

Faribault  Area  Vocational-Technical  Institute 1225  Southwest  3d  St 

Inver  Hills  Community  College _ 8445  College  Trail 'S. 

Congressional  District  1  total 

Congressional  District  2:  Mankato  Sbte  College Box  4 

Congression^  District  2  total 

Congressional  District  3: 

Hennepin  Technical  Centers.. 


Faribault 

Inver  Grove  Heights.. 


55021  

55075  


Mankato. 


56001 


1820  North  Xenium  Lane Minneapolis... 

....  11200  Mississippi  Blvd  NW Coon  Rapids... 

iii.^  u„         r  ^  /<-..    9700  France  Ave  South Bloomlngton... 

North  Hennepm  Community  College _ 7411  85th  Ave  North Brooklyn  Park. 

Congressional  District  3  total 


Anoka  Ramaav  Community  College _  

Normaedale  Community  CollMe I..  9706  France  AveSo'uth 


55441  

55433  

55431  

55445  


Congressional  District  4: 

University  of  Minnesota  St  Paul... 

Lakewood  Community  College 

Congressional  District  4  total 

Congressional  District  5: 

Metropolitan  Community  College 

Northwestern  Electronics  Institute 

University  o<  Mnnesota-Mlnneapolis 

University  of  Minnesota  Technical  College-Wasaca 


3401  Century  Ave. 


..  St  Paul 

..  White  Bear  Lake 


55108  

55110  


..  50  Willow  St Minneapolis 

..  3800  Minnehaha  Ave Minneapolis 

..  107  Armory Minneapolis 

Waseca 


55403  

55406  

55455  

56093 .. 


Congressional  District  5  total. 


Coogress^mal  District  7: 

University  at  Minnesota  Technical  CoHege.. 

Northland  Community  College 1 

Bemidii  State  College 

Moorhead  State  College 

Congressional  District  7  total 

Coflgresstonal  District  8: 

University  of  Min  nesota-Duluth 

Hibbing  Community  College 

Congressional  District  8  total 

State  total 

Missouri:  Longview  Community  Collega 

Congressional  district  total , 

Congressional  District  2: 

University  of  Missouri-St  Louis ., 

Meramec  Community  College 

Webster  College 


Crookston 

Thief  River  Falls. 

Bemidji 

Moorhead 


2400  Oakland  Ave Duluth    . 

1515  East  25th  St Hibbing 


56716  ... 
56701  ... 
56601  ... 
56560  ... 


55812 
55746 


19 


500 


Rd. 


Lai's  Summit. 


64063... 


8001  Natural  Bridge  Rd St  Louis 

11333  Big  Bend  Boulevard St  Louis. 

470  East lockwood St  Louis. 


63121  

63122  

63119  


Congressional  District  2  total. 


$123, 741 


123,741 


67,384 

14,656 

135,000 


217,040 


8,585 

131,936 

47,755 


188, 276 


6,434 


6,434 


5,456 
25,028 


30,484 


21,718 
23,076 
71,119 


115,913 


5,456 


5,456 


7,877 


7,877 


1, 139, 194 


5,456 
9,248 


14,704 


44,144 


44,144 


13,824 
12,974 
15,704 
18,010 


60.512 


9,620 
15,134 


24,754 


19,696 

6,213 

135,000 

5,456 


166.365 


5,456 
5,456 
14,231 
16.089 


41,232 


17,346 
5.456 


22.802 


374.513 


30,665 


30.665 


35,011 

40,108 

5,456 


80,575 
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Minnesota— Contrpued 
Congressional  District  3: 

Forest  Park  Community  College. 
Harris  Teachers  College 

Congressional  District  3  total. 


5600  Oakland  Ave. 
3026  Laclede  Ave.. 


St  Louis. 
St  Louis. 


63110 
63103 


Congressional  District  4: 

Central  Missouri  State  University. 
State  Fair  Community  College.. 
Wentworth  Military  Academy 

Congressional  District  4  total 


1900  Clarendon  Rd 

18th  and  Washington  Ave. 


Warrensburg.. 

Sedalia 

Lexington 


64093 
65301 
64067 


Congressional  District  5: 

University  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City. 

Rockhurst  College 

Avila  College 

Penn  Valley  Community  College.rj' 


Congressional  District  5  total. 


5100  Rockhill  Rd. 
5225  Troost  Ave..i 
11901  Woman  Rd. 
3201  Southwest  Tr^cwVy. 


Congressional  District  6: 

Park  College 

Maple  Woods  Community  College... 

Northwest  Missouri  State  Univ 

Northeast  Missouri  State  University. 
Missouri  Western  State  College 


Congressional  District  6  total. 


Kansas  City.. 
Kansas  City.. 
Kansas  City.. 
Kansas  City.. 


64110 
64110 
64145 
64111 


.  2601  Northeast  Barry  Rdl 
4525  Downs  Drive.""!!" 


Kansas  City.. 
Kansas  City.. 

Maryville 

Kirksville 

Saint  Joseph. 


64152 
64156 
64468 

63501 
64501 


Congressional  District  7: 

Southwest  Missouri  State  Univ.. 
Missouri  Southern  State  College 

Drury  College 

Crowder  College 

Congressional  District  7  total 

Congressional  District  8: 

Rolls  Area  Vocational  School.  ... 

East  Central  Jr.,  College 

Lincoln  University 

Columbia  College 

Congressional  District  8  total 


901  South  National 

Newman  and  Dequesne  Rds' 
Benton  at  Central 


Springfield.. 

Joplln 

Springfield.. 
,  Neosno 


65802 
64801 
65802 
64850 


1304  East  10th  SL. 

P.O.  Box  529 

820  Chestnut 

8th  and  Rogers 


Rolla V. 

Union 

Jefferson  City.. 
Columbia 


65401 
63084 
65101 
65201 


Congressional  District  9: 

LIndenwood  Colleges 

Saint  Mary's  College  of  O'Fallon."."' 
Florissant  Valley  Community  College. 


200  North  Main  St. 
3400  Pershall  Rd.. 


Congressional  District  9  total. 


Saint  Charles... 

O'Fallon 

St  Louis 


63301 
63366 
63135 


Congressional  District  10: 

Three  Rivers  Community  College 
Southeast  Missouri  State  Univ.... 


Congressional  District  10  total.. 
State  toUl 


507  Vine  St. 
900  Normal. 


Poplar  Bluff 

Cape  Girardeau. 


63901 
63701 


Mississippi: 

Congressional  District  2: 

Mississippi  State  University 

Itawamba  Junior  College 

Northeast  Mississippi  Junior  Collage.! 
Northwest  Mississippi  Junior  College.. 
Coahoma  Junior  College 


31 


Drawer  LE 

Roii'teT,  Box'eie!!!!!! 


Congressional  District  2  total. 

Congressional  District  3: 

Meridian  Junior  College 

East  Central  Junior  College 

Congressional  District  3  total. 


Mississippi  State. 

Fulton 

Booneville 

Senatobia 

Clarksdale 


39762 
388(3 

38829 
38668 
38614 


..  5500  Highway  19  North_. 


Meridian.. 
Decatur... 


39301 
39327 


Congressional  District  4: 

Holmes  Junior  College 

Hinds  Junior  College 

Whitworth  College !! 

Mississippi  College 

Southwest  Mississippi  Junior-College. 
Copiah  Lincoln  Junior  College  .. 
Jackson  State  University 


P.O.  Box  229... 
P.O.  Box  4186. 


...  1325  Lynch  St 


Goodman 

Raymond 

Brookhaven.. 

Clinton 

Summit 

Wesson 

JKkson 


39079 
39154 
39601 
39058 
39666 
39191 
39217 


Congressional  District  4  total »- 


Congressional  District  5: 

Jones  County  Junior  College 

Jefferson  Davis  College 

Perkinston  College 

Jackson  County  Junior  College..!!!!! 

William  Carey  College 

university  ot  Southern  Mississippi 


Handsboro  Station. 
P.O.  Box  67 


Southern  Station.."!.!!!!! 


Congressional  District  5  total. 


Ellisville 

Gulf  port 

Perkinston... 

Gautier , 

Hattlesburg.. 
Hattlesburg... 


39437  .. 
39501  .. 
39573  .. 
39553  .. 
39401  .. 
39401  .. 


State  total. 


20 


$63,685 
5.456 


69,141 


26,081 
8,089 
5,456 


39.626 


25,  745 
9.629 
S.456 

64.587 


105,417 


7,735 

15,  912 

14,072 

154,116 

16.611 


69,446 


31,630 

18,408 

8,328 

10.496 


68,862 


5,912 

5,456 

13,080 

5.456 


29,904 


8,018 

5.456 

64,331 


77,805 


7,416 
22,930 


30,346 


601, 787 


16,603 

14,018 

7,390 

5,456 

8,443 

51,910 


16, 727 
5,456 


22,183 


5,456 
26,231 
5,456 
5,655 
5,456 
5,593 
23,833 


77,680 


17,877 
23,833 

5,4S6 
10,664 

5,456 
35,878 


99,164 


250,937 
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Stat*  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  nam* 


Streat  address 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


Montana: 

Congressional  District  1 :  ..•        . 

Ijniversity  ot  Montana Missoula. 

Montana  State  University _ - S"*"'?''- 

Missoula  Technical  Center 909  South  Ave.  West "'!?*'•- 

MonUna  College  ot  Mineral  Science  and  Technology _ S"?'--..- 

Flathead  Valley  Community  College Box  1174 KalispeU.. 

Butte  Vocational-Technical  Center 404  South  Wyoming Butte 


59801 
59715 
59801 
59701 
59901 
59701 


Congressional  District  1  total. 


Congressional  District  2: 

Dawson  Colleg* «- 

College  ot  Great  Falls — 

Eastern  Montana  College _ 1500  North  30th  Street. 


300  College  Dr Glendive... 

1301  20th  St.  South Great  Falls. 

Billings 


59330 
59405 
59101 


Congressional  District  2  total.. 
State  total 


North  Cwollna: 
y  Congressional  District  1 : 

Southeast  Community  College,  Milford _ Milford 

Beaufort  County  Technical  Institute .,. P.O.  Box  1069 Washington. 


Cravon  Community  College 4 P.O.  Box  885 New  Bern 

East  Carolina  University I P.O.  Box  2727 Greenvill* 

Elizabeth  City  State  University X Parkview  Dr Elizabeth  CI 

Carteret  Technical  Institute _ P.O.  Box  849 Morehead  Cr 

Roanoke-Chowan  Technical  Institut* Route  2,  Box  46-A Ahoskie.... 

Lenoir  Community  College P.O.  Box  188 Kinston.... 

Martin  Technical  Institute _ P.O.  Drawer  866 Williamston 

Pitt  Technical  Institute _ PC.  Box  7007 Greenville.. 

Pamlico  Technical  Institute l P.O.  Box  1215 AIImik*.... 

Congressional  District  1  total 


68405 
27889 
28560 
27834 
27909 
28557 
27910 
28501 
27892 
27834 
28509 


II 


Congressional  District  2: 

Vance-Granville  Technical  Institute _ 406  Chestnut  St Henderson 

Nash  Technical  Institute _ P.O.  Box  2347 Rocky  Mount.. 

Wilson  County  Technical  Institute 902  Herring  Ave Wilson 

Halifax  County  Technical  Institute _ P.O.  Drawer  809 Weldon 

Edgecombe  Technical  Institute P.O.  Box  550 Tarboro 


27536 
27801 
27893 
27890 
27886 


Congressional  District  2  total. 


Congressional  District 3:  .  .^ 

Johnston  Technical  Institute ^ P.O.  Box  29 Smithfleld 


James  Sprunt  Institute. 

Bladen  Technical  Institute 

Central  Carolina  Technical  Institut*. 
Coastal  Carolina  Community  Collei*. 
Wayn*  Community  College 


Sampson  Technical  Institute - P.O.  Drawer  318. 

Congressional  District  3  total f 


Box  398 Kenansville.. 

P.O.  Box  266 Dublin 

1105  Kelly  Dr Santord 

222  Georgetown  Rd Jacksonville. 

P.O.  Drawer  1878 Goldsboro... 


Clinton.. 


27577 
28349 
28332  . 
27330 
28540  . 
27530  . 
28328 


Congressional  District  4: 

North  Carolina  Central  University X Fayetteville  St Durham... 

North  Carolina  State  University,  RaMgh Raleigh 

Robeson  Technical  Institute Drawer  A., „ Lumberton. 

Durtiam  College , 3128  Fayetteville  St Durham.... 

Duke  University _ Durham... 

Durham  Technical  Institute P.O.  Box  11307 Durham.... 


27707 
27607 
28358 
27707 
27706 
27703 


Congressional  District  4  total. 


Congressional  District  5: 

Foisyth  Technical  Institute 2100  Silas  Creek  Parkway Winston-Salem. 

WilkaS'Community  College Drawer  120 Wilkesboro. 

Surry  Community  CoHeee _ P.O.  Box  304 Dobson 

Piedmont  Technical  Institut* P.O.  Box  1197 Roxboro. — 


27103  . 
28697 
27017 
27573 


Congressional  District  5  total. 


Cw^rassional  District  6: 

Tadtnical  Institute  of  /Mamanc* 411  Camp  Rd Burlington.. 

Univarsity  of  North  Carolina-Gr**n»horo 1000  Spring  Garden  St Greensboro. 

Rockin^am  Community  Colleg* , Wentwofth.. 

fiwitord  Technical  institute j. P.O.  Box  309 Jamestown. 

North  Carolina  A4T  SUte  University I. 312  North  Dudley  St Greenslwro. 

Guilford  College „ 5800  West  Friendly  Av* Greensboro. 


27215 
27412 
27375 
27282 
27411 
27410 


Congressional  District  6  total. 


T 


Congressional  District?: 

IMethodist  College J. . Raleigh  Rd Fayetteville. 

Fay*tt*vill*  State  University _ Newbold  Station Fayetteville. 

Fayetteville  Technical  Institute P.O.  Box  5236 Fayetteville.. 

Cape  Fear  Technical  Institute ., 411  North  Front  St Wilmington.. 

Southeastern  Community  CollMe J.i j- PO.  Box  151 Whiteville... 

University  of  North  Carolina-Wilmington „ 601  South  College  Rd Wilmington. 


28301 
01 


28401 
28472 
28401 


Congressional  District  7  totaP.. 


Congressional  District  8: 

Montgomery  Technical  Institut* . P.O.  Drawer  487 Troy 

Sandhills  Communify  Collec* J- ^O-  ^^  ^'^^ Southorn  Pin*s. 

Biscayne  Southern  College L .  Highway  73  West Concord 

Rowan  Technical  Institute ^ P.O.  Box  1595 Salisbury 

/tiehmond  Technical  Institute _ P.O.  Box  1189 Hamlet 

Anson  Ttdinical  Institute _ P.O.  Box  68 Ansonville 

Stanly  Technical  Institute _ 621  Wall  St Alb«nnarle 


27371 
28387 
28025 
28114 
28345 
28007 
28001 


Congressional  District  8  total. 


$22,851 
22,784 
5,456 
5,456 
7,576 
5,456 


69, 579 


5,456 

6,337 

14,806 


26,599 


96,178 


5,456 
11,655 
10,930 
21,864 

5,456 
13, 912 

6,195 
27, 727 
18.638 
19.205 

5.456 


146.494 


15.629 
15, 771 
13, 541 
17,081 
15,594 


77.616 


16,793 
9,098 
5.456 
21, 072 
22.904 
21,302 
12,018 


108,643 


12, 018 
26,099 
26,037 
8.089 
5,456 
23,612 


101,311 


16,815 
31,630 
10, 372 
22,922 


81,739 


17,465 
11,222 

9,753 
39,347 
19, 877 

8,744 


106,408 


5,456 
17, 523 
86,960 
12,231 
10,974 
10,664 


143,808 


5,456 
9,531 
55, 259 
29,639 
21, 532 
11,133 
7,992 


140.542 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION:  VETERANS  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  AWARDS 

BY  STATE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT— Continued 


State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  nam* 


Street  ajjdress 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amoun 


North  Carolina -Continued 
Congressional  District  9: 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University IQO  Beatties  Ford  Rd Charlotte  . 

Central  Piedmont  Community  College P.O.  Box  4009  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Community  College West  Broad  St '.".".'.'  Statesvilli" 


28216 
28204 
28677 


Congressional  District  9  total. 


Congressional  District  10: 

Catawba  Valley  Technical  Iristitute .  Hickory 

Cleveland  County  Technical  Institute ^137  Soutti'Pflst  RdlllllU'I Shelby 

Appalachian  State  University _ Boone 

Western  Piedmont  Community  College iooi  B'urkemont  Ave'.'.'."!" "II I""  Morganton" 

Gaston  CoHeee ogiigj 

Davidson  Coonty  Community  College P.O.  Box  1287  Lexington 

Caldwell  Community  College  and  Technical  Institut* Box  600  Lonoir* 


28601 
28150 
28807 
28655 
28034 
27292 
28645 


Congressional  District  10  total. 


Congressional  District  11: 

Isothermal  Community  College P.O.  Box  804 Splndal* 

Tri-County  Technical  Institute P.O.  Box  40...    .  Murphy 

University  ot  North  Carolina-Asheville University  Heights.IIIIIIiri AsheviUe 

Southwestern  Technical  Institute P.O.  Box  95 Sylva 

McDowell  Technical  Institute P.O.  Drawer  1049  II Marion 

Mayland  Technical  Institute P.O.  Box  547 1.IIIIIIIIII Spruce  Pine's" 

Western  Carolina  College „ Cullowhe* 

Blue  Ridge  Technical  Institut* , Route2...r.II.....I  I, Flat  Rock 

Asheville-Buncombe  Technical  Institut* 340  Victoria  Rd Ashevill* 

Haywood  Technical  Institute P.O.  Box  457,  Clyde 


28160 
28906 
2880< 
28779 
28752 
28777 
28723 
28731 
28801 
28721 


Congressional  District  11  total. 
State  total 


10 


72 


North  Dakota: 

Congressional  District  1:  '         . 

North  Dakota  State  University-Fargo Fargo 

Noith  Dakota  State  School-Science Wanpetoii" 

University  of  Noith  Dakota-Grand  Forks Box  334  UnivereityStationllllllllllll  Giand  Forks' 

Mary  College Apple  Creek  Rd Bismarck.... 

Lake  Region  Junior  College Devils  Lake 

Dickinson  State  College Dickinson 

Bismarck  Junior  College Sehafer  Heights'.'IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  Bismarck.'"' 


58102 
58075 
58201 
58501 
58301 
58601 
58S01 


Congressional  District  1  total. 


Congressional  District  2; 

University  of  North  Dakota-Williston Box  1326-1410  University  Avenu* Williston.. 

North  Dakota  State  University-Bottineau.. 1st  and  Simrall  Blvd Bottineau 


58801 
58318 


Congressional  District  2  total. 
Stat*  total 


Nebraska : 

Congressional  District  1 : 

Northeast  Nebraska  Technical  College 801  East  Benjamin.. Norfolk  *. 

Southeast  Community  College-Lincoln 2240  Vine Lincoln  *  "' 

Southeast  Community  College-Fairbury lOth  and  KSL 1.1.111111"  Fairbury  '" 


E8701 
68503 
68352 


Congressional  District  1  total. 


Congressional  District  2: 

Metropolitan  Technical  Community  Colleg* 13202  I  St 

University  of  Nebraska-Omaha Box  688-Downtown  station.. 

Bellevue  College Wright  Way  at  Galvin  Rd... 


Omaha... 
Omaha... 
Bellevue. 


68144 
68101 
68005 


Congressional  District  2,total. 


Congressional  District  3: 

■Platte  Technical  Community  College P.O.  Box  1027...         .  Columbus 

Nebraska  Western  College ICOl  East  27th  St  NE Scotts  Bluff' 

Central  Technical  Community  College Box  1024 Hastings 


68801 
C9361 
68901 


Congressional  District  3  total.. 
State  total I 


New  Hampshire: 

Congressional  District  1 : 

University  of  New  Hampshire— Mer'mck. 200  McGregor  St Manch*st*r. 

University  of  New  Hampshire .....„..„ „ Durham 

New  Hampshire  College 2500  River  Rd IIII  Manchtstorl 


03101 
03824 
03104 


Congressional  District  1  total. 


Congressional  District  2: 

Keene  State  College 229  Main  SL 

Rivier  College 410  Main  St 

New  Hampshire  Voc-T*ch-Nashua 505  Amherst  SL^ 

Plymouth  State  College 


K**o* 

Nashua... 
Nashua... 
Plymouth. 


03431 
03060 
03061 

03264 


Congrassional  District  2  total. 


State  total. 


New  Jersey : 

Congressional  District  1: 

Gloucester  CounN  College R.F.D 

Camden  County  College „ P.O.  Box^' 

Glassboro  State  College 


Sewell 

Blackwood. 
Glassboro... 


08080 
08012 
08028 


Congressional  District  1  total. 


.t 


15,456 

104,766 

6,540 


116.762 


49,550 
53,596 
12.337 
U,656 
4)1,383 
16,784 
18, 461 


195, 767 


13,010 
14,408 
5,456 
6,142 
14,001 
17.541 
17,744 
5.850 
13,293 
11,009 


118,454 


1, 337,  544 


22,054 
10,443 
22,815 
5,456 
5,456 
5,456 
9,284 


80,964 


5.456 
5.456 


10.912 


91. 876 


6.655 
6.992 
5,456 


19,103 


14.160 
66,269 
11,368 


91,797 


5,456 
5.456 
11,912 


22,824 


133,724 


8,319 
22,895 
50,826 


82.040 


9,151 
5,456 
5,456 
5,456 


25,919 


107.559 


11,594 
35,011 
21,435 


68,040 
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BY  STATE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT— Continuod 


State  and  Concrassional  District:  Applicant  nam* 


Street  address 


City 


New  Jersey— Continued 
Congressional  District  2 ; 

StocMofl  State  CoHece.. ..:.... 
Attontic  Community  CoUege 

Conpessional  District  2  total.. 


Route  322  BiKk  Horse  Pike 


Pomona 

Mays  Landing. 


Congressional  District  3: 

Braokdale  Community  College _ 765  Newman  Springs  Rd.. 

Salem  Community  CoHege _ P.O.  Sox  B51 


Lincroft 

Penns  Grove 


Congressional  District  3  toUI. 


Congressional  District  4: 

Trenton  State  Coileie _ P.O.  Box  940 Trenton 

Mercer  County  Community  Conett _ 1200  Old  Trenton  Rd Trenton. 

Burlington  County  College „ Petnberton- Brown  Mills  Rd Pemberton 

Conpessional  DistrKt  S  totel 

Conrtssional  District  5:  County  Collefle  o(  Morris Route  10  and  Center  Grove  Rd. 

Congressional  District  5  totel 


Dover.. 


Congressional  District  6:  Ocean  County  CoHege College  Dr. 


Toms  River. 


Congressional  District  6  totel ^ 

Congressional  District  7:  Bergen  Community  College 400  Paramus  Rd Paramus. 

Congressional  District  7  totel ^ 


Congressiooal  District  8: 

Passaic  County  Community  Cettaie , 170  Peterson  St Peterson 

William  Peterson  College ^ 300  Pompton  Rd Wayne... 

Congressional  District  8  totel , 


Congressional  District  10: 

Montdair  Steta  Cpllese Valley  Rd  and  Normal  Ave Upper  Montclair., 

Essex  Countv  College  .; 31  Clinton  St Newark 

New  Jersey  Institute  ol  Technology 323Hi^SL Newark 

Congressional  District  10  totel 

Congressional  District  12: 

Keen  College  of  New  Jersey 

Union  College 


Morris  Ave , 

1033  Springfield  Ave. 


Union 

Cranford 


Congressional  District  12  totel 

Congressional  District  13:  Ramapo  CoHege  of  New  Jersey P.O.  Box  542., 

Congresswnal  District  13  totel , 


Mahwah. 


Congressional  Dis^ict  14: 

Jersey  Cljly  State  Collefe 2039  Kennedy  Memorial  Blvd Jersey  City. 

St  Peter's  College Kennedy  Blvd Jersey  City. 


Congressionel  District  14  totel ^ 

Congressional  District  15;  Rutgers-State  University,  New  Jersey New  Brunswick. 

Congressional  District  15  totel 

New  Mexico:  State  total 


Congressional  District  1 : 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University Las  Vegas 

University  of  New  Mexico ■  .4 University  Hill  hLlllllUVil.lll""]  Albuquerque'.! 

Universi^  of  Albuquerque J St.  Joseph  PI.  NW Albuquerque. 

-        -  !  «  Mii-h^.  nr  Santo  Fe 


College  of  Sante  Fe J I.' St  Michaels  Dr.. 

Congressional  District  1  total. 


Congressional  District  2: 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University— Roswell .,. P.O.  Box  6761 Roswell 

New  MexKO  State  University ; Box  3509 Las  Cruces' 

New  Mexico  lnstituto-Minin|-Teeli I Campus  Stetion Socorro     " 

I.,  n)rtelM..„ I 


Eastern  New  Mexico  Univ., 
Congressional  District  2  total. 
Stete  totel 


Portales. 


.L 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


08240  .. 
08330  .. 


07735  . 
08069 


08625 
08590 
08068 


07801 


08753 


07652 


07505 
07470 


07043 
07102 
07102 


07083  .. 
07016  .. 


07430 


07305 
07306 


24 


87701 
87106 
87120 
87501 


88201  . 
18003 

17801 
88130. 


Nevada: 

Congressional  District  1: 

2!l!L*^'!5i*ll""'"''*  £?!!?? J- ^200  East  Clwyenne  Ave North  Las  Vegis. 

WMtem  NeMda  Community  Colleie „ 4815  Echo  Ave Reno .?V. 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno l{,„o 

University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas-. 4505  Manland  Pkwy r.'.:::":'.:  Las  Veias."!""""": 

Northern  Nevada  Community  College 901  Elm  SL Elko 


89030 
88506 
89507 
89109 
89801 


Cangressioaal  District  1  total. 
State  total 


New  York: 

Caagiwsioaal  District  1: 

5l^''i?lfJSX  B^*""**  ^'•«* 533  Collese  Rd Selden 

SUNY  et  Stony  Brook _ Stony  Brook. 

CongrHsional  District  1  total „ 


11714 

11790 


$23,099 
21, 169 


44,268 


38,223 
5,45& 


43,679 


22,302 
22,302 
32, 480 


77,279 


18, 514 


18, 514 


21, 16» 


21, 16» 


21, 62» 


21,62» 


6,832 
28,940 


35, 772 


23,96& 
42, 551 
12, 53^ 


79,04» 


26, 12s 
16,098 


42, 22  J 


11,390 


11,390 


21, 753 
9,593 


31,346 


75,469 


75,46* 


569, 82& 


17, 187 

52,038 

25, 311 

6,354 


100,890 


6,788 
31.772 

5,456 
12, 514 


56,530 


157, 420 


64,145 
31,382 
19, 510 
22,683 
5,456 


143, 176 


143, 176 


72. 145 
11, 815 


83,960 
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State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 

Street  address 

City 

Zip 

Consort 

Award  amount 

new  York -Continued 

Congressional  District  2: 

SUNY  Agri.  &  Toch.Farmingdale.... 

Congressional  District  2  total 

..  Melville  Rd 

Farmingdale 

11735  . 

1 

$38,405 
38,405 

..  P.O.  Box  210 

.  University  Center. 

....................... 

Congressional  District  3: 

SU.iY  College.  Old  Westbury 

Long  Island  University I 

Congressional  District  3  totel.i 

Old  Westbury 

Greenvale 

11568  . 
11548  . 

2 

5,456 
28,639 

34  095 

..  Wheattey  Rd 

..  Stewart  Ave.. 

.  South  Ave 

Congressional  District  4: 

New  York  Institute  of  Technology 

Nassau  Community  College 

Adelphi  University 

Old  Westbury *... 

Garden  City 

Garden  Citv 

11568  . 
11530  . 
11530  . 

135.000 

43,418 

8,908 

, 

Congressional  District  4  totel 

3 

187  326 

Congressional  District  8:  CUNY-Queens  College 

niisMng 

11367  ! 

1 

2&7f0 

Congressional  District  8  totel 

2&7ao 

.  31-10  Thomson  Ave 

Congressional  District  9:  F.  H.  LaGuardia  Community  College 

11101  . 

34,196 

Congressional  District  9  total 

1 

34.196 

.  Bedford  Ave.  and  Avenue 
.  1127  Carroll  St 

Congressional  District  12: 

CUNY-Brooklyn  College 

H Brooklyn .' 

Brooklyn 

11210  . 
11225  .. 

56  198 

CUNY  Medgar  Evers  College ., 

14.452 

Congressional  District  12  total 

2 

70,650 

.  2001  Orientel  Bivd 

Congressional  District  13:  Cuny-Kingsborough  Community  College 

Brooklyn .^ 

10014  . 

24,196 

Congressional  District  13  totel 

1 

24  196 

.  715  Ocean  Tar 

Congressional  District  16: 

CUNY-Steten  Island  Community  Col 

SUten  Island 

10301  .. 
10301  .. 

70.499 

CUNY-Richmond  College 

.  130  Stuyveeant  PI 

Steten  Island 

10, 514 

Congressional  District  16  total 

2 

81, 013 

.  695  Park  Ave 

Congressional  District  17: 

CUNY-Hunter  College 

New  York  Citv 

iil 

22,320 

CUNY-New  York  City  Community  College 

CUNY-John  Jay  College 

.  300  Jay  St.... 

.  445  W.  59th  St 

Brooklyn 

New  York  City 

71.030 
87,013 

Congressional  District  17  total 

3 

180,363 

.  103  East  125th  St 

Congressional  District  19:  Malcolm  King-Harlem  CoHege  Ext 

Mew  York ,„.. 

10035  .. 

Congressional  District  19  total 

1 

5,456 

.  138th  St  at  Convent  Ave.. 

Congressional  District  20:  Cuny-City  College J 

New  York  City 

10031  . 

1 

38.498 

Congressional  District  20  total 

38,498 

-r 

.  475  Grand  Concourse 

Congressional  District  21:  Cuny-Hostos  Community  College 

Bronx 

10451  . 

1 

9,416 

Congressional  District  21  total 

9.416 

.  555  Broadway 

Congressional  District  23: 

Mercy  College 

10522  .. 
10453  . 
10595  .. 

8,956 

CUNY-Bronx  Community  College 

.  W  181st  St  and  Univ  Aver 
.  75  Grasslands  Rd 

ue Bronx 

Valhalte 

77,969 

Westchester  Community  College 

32  869 

Congressional  District  23  total 

3 

119,794 

.  PendelIRd 

Congressional  District  25:  Dutchess  Community  College 

Poughkeepsie 

12601  .. 

1 

9.912 

Congressional  District  25  total. 

9.912 

.  715  No  Ave.     . 

Congressional  District  26: 

lona  College 

New  Rochelle 

10801  .. 
10577  .. 

7,204 

SUNY  College-Purchase 

5.456 

Congressional  District  26  total 

2 

12.660 

Congressional  District  27: 

Ulster  County  Community  College 

Stone  Ridge 

12484  .. 
12601  .. 

8.319 

Marist  College 

.  North  Rd 

Poughkeepsie 

S.4S6 

Congressional  District  27  total 

2 

13.775 

.  BayRd... 

.  P.O.  Box  473 

Congressional  District  30: 

Adirondack  Community  College 

SUNY,  Jefferson  Community  College 

Glens  Falls 

12801  .. 
13601  .. 

5,974 

Watertown 

5,456 

Congressional  District  30  total 

2 

11.430 

rsii'courtst.'iiiir.r.ii 

.  20  Winona  Ave 

Congressional  District  31 : 

SUNY.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Stete  University  College  at  Utica  Rome .  .. 

Plattsburgh 

Utica 

Sarnac  Lake ..... 

12901  .. 
13502 
12983  .. 
12901  .. 

6 

8.638 
12. 275 

North  Country  Community  College 

5.456 

Clinton  Community  College 

.  P.O.  Box  399 

Ptotteburgh 

7.292 

Congressional  District  31  total 

4 

33.661 

Congressional  District  32: 

Herkimer  County  Community  College 

.  Reservoir  Rd 

Herkimer 

Syracuse 

13350 
13210  .. 

0 

1 

0 

Syracuse  University 

Congressional  District  32  totel 

a.  SSI 

11,  SSI 

■ 
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State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


New  York— Conbnued 

Congressional  District  33: 

SUNY  at  Binghamton Vestal  Parkway  East Bingtiamton. 

Tompkins-Cortland  Community  College 170  North  St  Oryden 

Onondaga  Community  College Onondaga  Hill II"""  Syracuse  "' 

Broome  Community  College Front  St. Binghamton. 

Congressional  District  33  total 

Congressional  District  34:  SUNY  College,  Oswego Oswego 

Congressional  District  34  total 


13901  

$10,425 

13053  

6,673 

13215  

17, 147 

13902  

11,576 

45, 821 


13126 


10,549 


Congressional  District  35: 

Genessee  Community  College. 


10,549 


Community  College  of  Finger  Lakes '..'.""  Lincoln  Hill  Rd 

Congressional  District  35  total 

Congressional  District  36: 

Monroe  Community  C  . ,.„ 

Rochester  institute  of  Technology. _^ IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  1  LombMemorialDr 

Congressional  District  36  total 


1  College  Rd. Batavia 

Canandaigua. 


14020 
14424 


12,045 
5,456 


17, 501 


Monroe  Community  College p.o.  Box  9720 

"scnn  ■ 


Rochester. 
Rochester. 


14623 
14623 


33,064 
42, 126 


75,190 


Congressional  District  38: 

Corning  Conimunity  College Spencer  Hill Corning 

i?i«*vT"  '^r"T'!]'T°'L'**-,--.V.-^- ^ "5  Falconer  St Jamesto'Wn'.' 

SUNY  Agricultural  and  Technical,  Alfred i  .  Alfrsrl 

SUNY  College,  Fredonia.. ^  Fredonja'" 


14830 
14701 
14802 
14063 


9,540 

18, 293 

8,686 

6,177 


Congressional  District  38  total. 


Congressional  District  39: 

S""y  College.  Buffalo 1300  Elmwood  Ave Buffalo 

SUNY  at  Buffalo 3435  Main  St Buffalo  ..  . 

Rosary  Hill  College  4380  Main  St Buffalo 

u".! 'i?'?";.''"'*^  '^*«*'  ""^  '^"""" •*»'"  St-  and  Youngs  Rd Williamsville 

Hilbert  College .-. 5200  South  Park  Avenue Hamburg.... 

Congressional  District  39  total _ 

Congressional  District  40:  Niagara  County  Community  College... 
Congressional  District  40  total     


42,696 


14222 
14124 
14226 
14221 
14075 


27.170 
62t764 

5,456 
41,011 

5,456 


141, 857 


3111  Saunders  Settlement  Rd Sanborn. 


14132 


18,656 


r 


18,656 


Congressional  District  99: 

r?,ut-  S'""'"l.^*'"l''p'^°"'«*-r  V-,r -!■ "  Lexington  Ave New  York  City. 

cukI-  S"*'!".''2Tl''  Commiinity  College L 56th  and  Springfield  Blvd Bayside 

?n2v' v?*;^?• '•*''"""  ^"*«* ~ Bedford  Park  Blvd.  West Bronx 

CUNY,  York  College _ 150-14  Jamaica  Ave Jamaica 


10010 
11361 
10468 
11432 


41, 250 
33, 294 
18, 735 
13, 523 


Congressional  District  99  total. 
State  total , 


106,802 


Ohio: 


59 


1, 488, 559 


Congressional  District  2: 

SiSJ?^n^nSf'**'ii"iiii""iiiiiiii::ii"::::-::::::::::::.'«°.^^^ 

Congressional  District  2  total 

Congresswnal  District  3:  Sinclair  Community  College 

Congressional  District  3  total 1 


45223 
45221 


10, 328 
83,686 


94,014 


I  West  3d  St Dayton. 


45402  _. 


47,870 


Terra  Technical  College 


47, 870 


1220  Cedar  St Fremont 


Concessional  District  5: 
Te 

Sfi^i'^*'  i;  ?*1"*^?*JT'''  Coilebe.Virilllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllll  30335"oreion  Rd ..:.:::y      Periy'sburg' 

Northwest  Technical  College : p.o.  Box  260     1.IIIIIIIIIIII  ArSd... 

Congressional  District  5  totel 

Congressional  District  6:  Shawnee  St  General  and  Tech.  College  .... 

Congressional  District  6  total 

Congressional  District  7 
W 


43420 
43551 
43502 


10, 762 

14,337 

5,456 


30,555 


P.O.  Box  790 Portsmouth. 


45662 


11,505 


11,505 


CU^flScarS" ^"IfoioSfg  Glenn  Highway 

Marion  Technical  College I '^•"-  ^^  *' 

Cwrtral  State  University "IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Congressional  District  7  total 


Dayton 

..„„  Springfield.. 

1465  Mount  Vernon  Ave Marion 

Wilberforce. 


45431 
45501 
43302 
45384 


29,594 
5,456 
5,456 

18,160 


Congressional  District  8: 

Miami  Unive.'sity n.f«rrf 

North  Central  Technical  College 244i'Kenwm<i'ri?rii' m.».r;m" 

Tiffin  University "T "::"::::::::iiii:iiiiiiiiiiiii  iMK'^':''^:iiiiiiiiiiiiiii  S!!*^^^^^ 

Congressional  District  8  total 

Congressional  Dtstrki  9: 

University  of  Toledo 2801  West  Bancroft. 

Congressional  Distri«k9  total 

Congressional  District  10: 

Hocking  Technical  CollegB 

Rio  Grande  College " 


58,666 


45056 
44906 
44883 


15,691 

6,310 

21,488 


43,489 


Toledo. 


43606 


33,435 


33,435 


Route  1. 


Nelsonville... 
Rio  Grande... 


45764 
45674 


Congressional  District  10  Intel 

Congressional  District  12: 

Columbus  Technical  Institute , 550  East  Spring  St Columbus. 

CoogrtssiotMl  District  12  total 


9,682 

5,456 


15,138 


43215 


24,001 


24,001 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE— OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION:  VETERANS  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  AWARDS 

BY  STATE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT— Continued 


Stete  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Ohio— Continued 

Congressional  District  13: 

Lorain  County  Community  College 1005  North  Abbe  Rd. 

Bowling  Greet  State  University-Firelands 901  Rye  Beach  Rd... 


Elvria.. 
Huron. 


Congressional  District  13  totel. 


Congressional  District  15: 

Franklin  University 201  South  Grant  Ave. 


Columbus. 


Congressional  District  15  toUI. 


Congressional  District  16: 

Sterk  Technical  College 6200  Frank  Ave  NW. 


Canton. 


Congressional  District  16  total. 


Congressional  District  20: 

Dyke  College 1375  East  6th  St... 

Cuyahoga  Community  College ■. 700  Carnegie  Ave., 

Cleveland  State  University 1983  East  24  St.... 


Cleveland. 
Cleveland. 
Cleveland. 


Congressional  District  20  totel. 


Congressional  District  22: 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Art 11141  East  Blvd. 

Congressional  District  22  totel 


Cleveland. 


Congressional  District  76: 

Ohio  State  University-Mansfield 1680  University  Dr., 

Congressional  District  76  total 

State  total 


Mansfield. 


Oklahoma: 

Congressional  District  A:  University  of  Science  and  Arts  of  Oklahoma 17th  and  Grand  Ave Chickasha. 

Congressional  District  A,  total 

Congressional  District  1:  Tulsa  Junior  College 909  South  Boston Tulsa 

Congressional  District  1,  total_ 


Congressional  District  2: 

Claremore  Junior  College College  Hill Claremore. 

Connors  State  College Warner 

Northeastern  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College J 2d  and  I  Sts.  NE Miami 

Northeastern  Oklahoma  State  University ^ Tahlequah. 


Congressior.dl  District  2,  total. 


Congressional  >istrict3: 

Southeastern  Oklahoma  State  University Stotion  A Durant 

Seminole  Junior  College P.O.  Box  351 Seminole 

Murray  Slate  College Tishomingo. 

Carl  Albert  Junior  College P.O.  Box  606 Poteau , 

Eastern  Oklahoma  State  College Wilburton... 

Kiamichi  Area  Vocational  SD-7 Box  490 Wilburton... 


Congressional  District  3,  total.. 


Congressional  District  4: 

Western  Oklahoma  State  College 220  North  Park  Lane. 

University  of  Oklahoma 660  Parrington  Oval.. 

Oscar  Rose  Junior  College 6420  Southeast  15th.. 


AltUS 

Norman 

Midwest  City. 


Congressional  District  4,lotal.. 


Congressional  District  5: 

Oklahoma  City  Southwestern  College 4700  NW.  10th  St 

South  Oklahoma  City  Junior  College 7777  South  May  Ave 

Central  State  University 100  North  University  Dr. 

Cameron  University 2800  West  Gore  Blvd 

East  Central  Oklahoma  State  University East  14th  St 


Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma  City. 

Edmond 

Lawton 

Ada 


Congressional  District  5,  totel. 


Congressional  District  6: 

El  Reno  Junior  College Box  370 El  Reno... 

Northern  Oklahoma  College 1220  East  Grand Tonkawa.. 

Oklahoma  State  University Stillwater. 

Sayre  Junior  College Sayre 

Phillips  University University  Station Enid 


Congressional  District  6,  totel _ 

State  totel 

Oregon:  Western  States  Chiropractic  College 2900  Northeast  132d  Ave. 

Congressional  District  toteU 


Portland. 


Congressional  District  1 : 

Portland  State  University P.O.  Box  751 

Portland  Community  College 12000  Southwest  49th  Ave. 

Clatsop  Community  College 16th  and  Jerome 


Portland 

Portland 

Astoria 


Congressional  District  1  total. 


Zip   Consort  Award  amount 


44035 
44839 


43215 


44720 


44114 
44115 
44115 


44106 


44906 


27 


73018 


74119 


74017 
74469 
74354 
74464 


74701 
74868 
73460 
74953 
74578 
74578 


73521 
73069 
73110 


73127 
73159 
73034 
73501 
74820 


73036 
74653 
74074 
73862 
73701 


25 


97230 


97207 
97219 
97103 


$21,382 
5,456 


26,838 


36,462 


36,462 


5,456 


5,456 


5,456 

109,138 

38,542 


153, 136 


5,456 


5,456 


5,456 


5,456 


591,477 


6,230 


6,230 


39,701 


39,701 


12,S8S 

20,638 

8,478 

27.298 


68,999 


16, 319 
12.018 
6,266 
12,479 
24, 815 
57,456 


77, 353 


7,540 

43,511 
95,208 


146,259 


20, 497 
23, 205 
57,348 
52. 781 
9.381 


163,212 


5.456 
5,456 
50,943 
5,456 
5.456 


72.667 


574.421 


5.456 


5,456 


48.144 

118.360 

5,832 


172.336 
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Stit«  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


Oraion— Continued 

Conrassioaal  District  2: 


aa)Srcormt»,e- 'iss.fstr''  ''•'""  ^'^^ *"»"^ -- 

Claeliaaui  Amiiniimh.  r.d1.^  - t U)lie«e  Way Band 


Clackamas 


:±i'i^~-'"-~^^^^^ 


I  Molalla  ^n 


Bend. 
Oreion  City. 


Clieffleketa  Community  Coileae I ' sS?i  „   .     « 

Blue  Mountain  Community  cSliii::::': j S??  ^^!^!:,°/.-v--V ^alem 

Oreion  Institute  ot  Technolom        Z«u  Northwest  Garden  Ave Pendleton 

: " Klamath  Falls 

Coflfrmional  District  2  totaL... 


Co«r«k)nal  District  3:  Mount  Hood  Com«u«ly  CoUe,. 26000  Southeast  SUrk  St Gr.ri«m. 

Coopessioflal  District  3  total 

ConcressMnal  District  4: 

timpqua  Community  College..  . 
Southwestern  Oregon  Community  CoOMe." 

Southern  Oregon  State  College 

Ljne  Community  College 

Rogue  Community  College 


zniz 


0.  Box  967... 


Roseburg 

Coos  Bay 

Ashland 


Congressional  District  4  total. 
State  total 


.1250  Siskiyou  Blvd _...„ 

P.O.  Box  IE. " Eugene 

.  3345  Redwood  Highway "".  Granb'Pa'ss' 


PtnnsylvanM: 

CongressMMMl  District  2: 

La  Salle  College -mu.     ^  ,,,       , 

Temple  University ' S?J''"*P'£"' .**•—--,- Philadelphia. 

Broad  and  Montgomery  Sts Philadelphia. 

CongrMSional  District  2  total     ^ 

Congressional  District  3:  Community  College  of  Philadelphia ^ 34  < 

Coaressional  District  3  total 

,      Conr«sio<nl  Dirtrict  5:  Penn  State  University.  Delavare  Campus 25  Yearsley  Mill  Rd..................  M«lia 

Coogressionai  District  5  total 


I  South  nth  St Philadelphia. 


Congressional  District  6: 

Penn  State  University.  Berks  Campus  on  t  t  1    •.    . 

Rowling  Area  Community  College      RD.  5,  Tulpehocken  Rd Reading.. 

Aivarnia  College  ' Fremont  and  Bruekman  Aves Reading 

Albright  College.::::::::::: ^a*"^!!^?^!—-.- Reading:: 

13th  and  Exeter  Sto Reading.. 

Conressional  District  6  total 


Coflra»ional  District  8:  Bucks  County  Community  College swamp  Rd New^n" 

Conressional  District  8  total 


Congressional  District  9: 

Cheyriejr  State  College 

Pjwj  Mrte  University-Altoona  CampuV.".'.: — r— -j— 

West  Chester  State  CoNege..  •'— 


..  smi'thBiiiding::::::::::::::::::::::  AitSnf.v.': 


Congressional  District  9  total. 


Conressional  Distrct  10: 

CTil^J'cl''!'*?^?''-*'^'''*'"''  Scranton. 
MansMd  State  College 

Lackawanna  Junior  College    


Congressional  Dislrnt  10  total. 


120  Ridge  View  Dr.... 
MSLi'nden  St.  ] '.  ...l '. 


Dunmore 

Mansfield 

Scranton 


Conrassioaal  District  II: 

Bioomsburg  State  CoHege  . 
Kinp  College 


LurerneCounty  Communis  College    

Penn  ^te  University-Hazleton  Campus' 

Penn  StaU  University— WUkes-Barre  Campus' 


-f- 


Conressional  District  10  total 

Conressional  Dtstrfct  13:  Montgomery  County  Community  College 340  Dekalb  Pi 

Conressional  District  13  total 


.-...Vy33Noiih'Ri'vVr'stV;;.""\"""\V  WiikS-Barrt 
Prospect  St.  and  Middle  Rd Nanticoke 

2'F?"',-.v„- Hazieton.::::::::: 

PO  Box  1830 Wilkes-Barre : 


Pik* Blue  Bell. 


Conressional  District  14: 
Point  Park  College 

University  of  Pittsburg..    

Mercyhurst  College  ' 

Electronic! nstitutes...  

Community  College  of  Alleri'eny  County" 


Conressional  Ol^trKt  14  total. 


g»  Jfood  St.         --.  Pitbburgh. 

5th  Ave  and  Bigelow  Blvd Pittsburgh 

501  East  38th  St "  Erie 

1402  Penn  Ave.  Pittsburih' 

eiosmithfteidst :::::::::  RKS: 


Congres-tional  District  15: 

Lehigh  County  Com-nunity  College 
East  SIroudsburg  State  Coliege 


2370  Main  SL Schnecksville. 


Northampton  County  Area  Community  College  ' M«"r;^ "VJ  dJ East  Stroudsburg. 

• ' JMS  ween  Pond  Rd Bethlehem. 

Conressional  District  15  total 


97321  

97701 

97045  

97303  

97801  

97601  


97030 


97470  .. 
97420  .. 
97520  .. 
97401  .. 
97526  .. 


16 


19141 
19122 


19107 


19063 


19608 
19605 
19607 
19604 


Coarassional  District  7: 

Maware  County  Community  College 

Widener  CoUege ' Media 

♦ Chester 

Conressional  District  7  total 


19063 
19013 


18940 


Westchester 


19319  ... 
16603  ... 
19380  ... 


18512  ...... 

16933  

18503  


17815 
18711 
18634 
18201 
18708. 


19422 


15222 
1S213 
16501 
15222 
15222 


18078 
18301 
18017 


$23,581 
13, 191 
23,948 
35,453 
5,456 
12,974 

114.603 


45,365 
45,365 


12,386 
15,134 
16,072 
64,711 
15,461 


123,764 


461, 524 


21,815 
69,596_ 

91,411 


87, 173 


87, 173 


5,456 
5,456 


7,788 
5,456 
5,456 
5,456 


24,156 


13.399 
8,390 


21,789 


26.630 


26.630 


10, 655 

8,089 

12,408 


31, 552 


5,456 
5.456 
5,456 


16.368 


5.912 
7,567 
8.823 
5.456 
5,456 


33.214 


12.974 


12,974 


9.540 

48.233 

5.456 

5.456 

83.650 


152.335 


13,545 
5,456 

13,757 

32,758 
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State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


Pennsylvania  —Continued 

Congressional  District  16:  Automotive  Training  Center 114  Pickering  Way. 


Lionville.. 


Congrassional  District  16  total : 

Congressional  District  17: 

Harrisburg  Area  Community  College 3300  Cameron  St  Rd Harrisburg.. 

Pennsylvania  State  University-Capitol  Campus Middletown.. 

Congressional  District  17  total 

Congressional  District  19:  Pennsylvania  State  University- York  Campus 1031  Edgecomb  Ave York. 

Congressional  District  19  total '. 

Congressional  District  21:  Westmoreland  County  Community  College Armbrust  Rd Youngwood.. 

Congressional  District  21  total 


Congressional  District  22: 

Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mount  Aloysius  Junior  College 


.....; Indiana 

Wm.  Penn  Highway Cresson 


Congressional  District  22  total , 

Congressional  District  23:  Pennsylvania  State-University  Park  Campus 102  Boucke University  Park. 

Congressional  District  23  total , 

Congressional  District  24: 

Gannon  College 109  West  6th  St Erie 

Pennsylvania  State  University-Behrend  Campus Station  Rd Erie 


Slipperv  Rock  State  College , Slippery  Rock.. 

~        Co        "  ■    "  ■  "  " 


Congressional  District  24  total 

Congressional  District  25: 
Slipperv  Rock  State  C 
Butler  county  Community  College Oak  Hills  Dr., Builer 

Congressional  District  25  total 

Congressional  District  26:  Pennsylvania  State  University-Fayette  Campus P.O.  Box  519,  Route  119  North Uniontown 

Congressional  District  26  total 

Congressional  District  27:  Robert  Morris  College Narrows  Run  Rd Coraopolis. 

Congressional  District  27  total 

State  total 


Puerto  Rico: 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Inter-American  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Bayamon  Central  University 

American  Junior  College 

University  ef  Puerto  Rico— Humaco  Reg.  College 

Ana  G.  Mendez  Educational  Foundation 

World  University  ll-A 

University  of  Puerto  Rico — Mayaguez  Campus 

Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Caribbean  Junior  College 


Box  12383  Loiza  Station Santurce 

GPO  Box  3255 San  Juan 

Box  1725. Bayamon 

Box  2037-Calle  11-1-17  Fla  Gar Bayamon 

P.O.  Box  428 Humacao 

P.O.  Box  AE RioPiedras 

Avenida  Barbosa  Esq.  Guayama Hato  Rey 

Post  St Mayaguez 

Local  Station  6 Ponce 

Box  493 Bayamon 


Congressional  District  total 

Congressional  District  18:  Texas  State  Techincal  Institute— Mid  Continent Box  11035... Mayaguez. 

Congressional  District  18  total 

State  total ► ^ 


Rhode  Island: 

Congressional  District  1 : 
Roger  Williams  College. 
Salve  Regina  College... 


Congressional  District  1  total 

Congressional  District  2:  Johnson  and  Wales  College.. 8  Abbot  Park  PI Providence. 

Congressional  District  2  total 

State  total... 


Congressional  District  1  total 

Congressional  District  2: 

Midlands  Technical  College P.O.  Drawer  0  316  Beltine  Blvd. 

Benedict  College. Harden  and  Blending  Sts 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Orangeburg-Calhoun  Technical  College P.O.  Dra.ver  1767 

Allen  University 1530  Harden  St 


Columbia... 
Columbia... 
Columbia... 
Oranget)urg. 
Columbia... 


Congressional  District  2  total. 


19353 


17110 
17057 


174(p 


15697 


15701 
16630 


16802 


16501 
16510 


16057 
16001 


15401 


15108 


45 


10 


00708 


11 


Old  Ferry  Rd Bristol 

Ochre  Point  Ave .^..  Newport 


02809  .. 
02840  .. 


02903 


South  Carolina: 

Congressional  District  1 : 

Beaufort  Technical  Education  Center South  Ribaut  Rd Beaufort., 

College  of  Charleston Charleston *.. 

Baptist  College  at  Charleston P.O.  Box  10087 Charleston 

Trident  Technical  College P.O.  Box  10367 Charieston 


29902 
29401 
29411 
29411 


29250 
29204 
29208 
29115 
29204, 


15,456 


5.456 


21,727 
13.912 


35.639 


5.456 


5.456 


12.266 


12.266 


10,045 
5,456 


15,501 


57.047 


57.0(7 

9,912 
5,456 


15,368 


6,053 
7,151 


13,204 


5,456 


5,456 


17,169 


17,169 


717,978 


00914  

5,456 

00396  

89.562 

00619  

7,717 

00619  

13,  «3 

00661  

6,9<« 

00928  

33,347 

00919  

65,083 

00708  

19,851 

00731  

38,436 

00619  

5,456 

285, 307 


5,456 


5,456 


290,763 


14,753 
9,629 


24,382 


135,000 


135,000 


159,382 


17, 753 
21,134 
10,828 
71.694 


121,409 


84,323 

5,456 

71.597 

33,595 

5,456 


200,427 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION:  VETERANS  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  AWARDS 
'  BY  STATE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT— Continued 


State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


South  Carolina— Continued 
Congressional  District  3: 

Piedmont  Technical  College Drawer  1208 

Aiken  Technical  Education  Center i P.O.  Drawer  696 

Spartanburg  Tech.  College ] P.O.  Drawer  4396 

~  ■  ~      ■  If  Te  ■       ■  *   ■ 


Tri-County  Technical  College ] Box  87. 

Congressional  District  3  total 

Congressional  District  4:  Greenville  Tech.  College P.O.  Box  5616  Station  B. 

Congressional  District  4  total * 


Greenwood.. 

Aiken 

Spartanburg. 
Pendleton... 


Greenville. 


Congressional  District  5: 

York  Technical  College u.S.  21  Bypa: 

Chesterfield-Marlboro  Tech.  College ., '.]  Drawer  9287 


Sumter  Area  Technical  College j 506  Guignard  bV 

Congressional  District  5  total 1 


ss Rock  Hill. 

Cheraw.. 

Sumter 


Congressional  District  6: 

Williamsburg  Tech-Voc  &  Adult  Ed.  CL. 
Horry-Georgetown  Tech.  Education  Ctr.. 

Coker  College 

Friendship  Jr.  College. 


601  Lane  Rd Kingstree. 

P.O.  Box  710,  Highway  501 Conway... 

P.O.  Box  559 Hartsville. 

♦ P.O.  §0x10750 Rock  Hill.. 

Florence.. 


Florence-Darlington  Tech.  College j P.O.  Drawer  806o' 

Congressional  District  6  total 

State  total 


South  Dakota : 

Congressional  District  1: 

Lake  Area  Voc  Tech.  School ; Watertown.. 

Augustana  College , sioux  Falls 


Congressional  District  1  total. 


-v- 


Congressional  District  2: 

Black  Hills  State  College.... 1200  University  Ave Spearfish... 

Univ.  of  South  Dakota,  Springfield 1 Springfield 

Mitchell  Area  Voc.-Tech.  School 1 821  North  Caplta'CIIIIIIIIi;";""  Mitchell 


Congressional  District  2  total. 
State  total 


Tennessee: 

Congressional  District  1: 

East  Tennessee  State  Uhiversity I johnson  City. 

Steed  College P.O.  Box  3098  Crs Johnson  City. 


Congressional  District  1  total 

Congressional  District  2:  Walters  State  Community  College. 
CongressioiMl  District  2  total 


Congressional  District  3: 

McKenzle  College 

Chattanooga  St  Tech  Comm  College.. 
Lee  College. 


P.O.  Box  647 Morristown. 


Cleveland  Stata  Community  College Box  1205 

Congressional  District  3  total 


401  West  9th  St Chattanooga. 

4501  Amnicola  Highway Chattanooga. 

North  OcoeeSL Cleveland... 

Cleveland... 


Congressional  District  4; 

Roane  State  Community  College 


Patton  Lane Harriman. 


Mottow  State  Community  College , '. .V-"'"".'.ll'.m""l"lI  fullahoma 

Congressional  District  4  total 


Congressional  District  5: 


Nashville  State  Tech  Institute ; i 120  White  Bridge  Rd 

Tennessee  State  University ] 3500  Centennial  Blvd" 

University  of  Tennessee-Nashville iQth  and  Charlotte 


Nashville. 
Nashville. 
Nashville. 


Congressional  District  5  total. 

Congressional  District  6: 
Vdu 


nteei  State  Community  College Nashville  Pike 

Austin  Peay  State  University , 601  College  St. 

Congressional  District  6  total 


Gallatin.... 
Clarksville. 


Congressional  District  7: 

State  Technical  Institute,  Memphis 5983  Macon  Cove 

Dyersbui;  State  Community  College P.O  Box  648 

Jackson  State  Community  College Box  2467 


Memphis.. 
Oyersburg. 
Jackson... 


Congressional  District  7  total. 


Congiessional  Districts: 

University  of  Tennessee,  Martin University  St 

Le  Moyne-Owen  College 807  Walker  Ave' 

Shelby  State  Community  College p.  o.  Box  4568 


Martin 

Memphis. 
Memphis. 


Congressional  District  8  total 

Congressional  DisUict9;  Memphis  State  University Memphis. 

Congressional  District  9  total 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


29, 646 
29,801 
29,303 
29,670 


29,606 


29,730 
29,520 
29, 150 


29,556 
29, 526 
29, 550 
29, 730 
29,501 


57, 201 
57, 102 


57,783 
57,062 
57,301 


37, 601 
37, 601 


37, 814 


37401 
37046 
37311 
37311 


37748 
37388 


37209 
37203 
37203 


37066 
37040 


38128 
38024 
38301 


38237 
38126 
38104 


38152 


22 


$29,630 
13,691 
33,471 
43,661 


120,453 


96,571 


96,571 


26, 192 
19,041 
25,860 


71,093 


6,213 

16, 510 

5,456 

8,222 

45, 117 


81, 518 


691,471 


5,456 
5,456 


10,912 


11,399 

5,456 
5,456 


22, 311 


33,223 


33,869 
64, 853 


98, 722 


22,762 


22, 762 


36, 692 

28,302 

5,456 

18,904 


89,354 


13,505 
5,456 


18,961 


12,036 
23,417 
33, 789 


69,242 


12,372 
22, 470 


34,842 


46, 144 

7,257 

12,700 


66,101 


8,593 

5,456 

41,8^3 


55,892 


60,295 


60,295 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE— OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION:  VETERANS  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  AWARDS 

BY  STATE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT— Continued 


State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Texas: 


State  total. 


Congressional  District  1: 

Paris  J  r  College 2400  Clarksville  St Paris 

Texarkana  College 2500  N  Robison  Rd Texarkana... 

Jacksonville  College P.O.  Box  1747 Jacksonville. 

Congressional  District  1  total 

Congressional  District  2:  Angelina  College P.O.  Box  1768 

Congressional  District  2  total 


Lufkin. 


Congressional  District  3: 

Richland  College 12800  Abrams  Rd Dallas.. 

Tyler  State  College 100  East  Berta  St. Tyler.. 


Congressional  District  3  total. 


Congressional  District  4: 

East  Texas  State  University „ Etsu  Station Commerce.. 

Grayson  County  Junior  College .* 6101  Highway  691 Denison.... 

Tyler  Junior  College 1400  East  Fifth Tyler , 


Congressional  District  4  total. 


Congressional  District  5: 

El  Centre  College Main  and  Lamar...... Dallas 

Easttield  College 3737  Motley  Or Mesquite. 


Congressional  District  5  total. 


Congressional  District  6: 

Prairie  View  A  &  M  University Prairie  View. 

Navarro  College P.O.  Box  1170 Corsicana. 


Congressional  District  6  total. 


Congressional  District  7: 

University  of  Houston— Downtown  College 1  Main  St Houston. 

North  Harris  County  College , 12620  North  Freeway Houston. 

Henderson  County  Junior  College Cardinal  Dr Athens.. 

Houston  Baptist  University... 7502  Fondren  Rd Houston. 

Congressional  District  7  total 

Congressional  Districts:  Lee  College P.L.  Box 818. 

Congressional  District  8  total 

Congressional  District  9: 

Lamar  University 

College  of  the  Mainland.... 


Baytown. 


P.O.  Box  10003 Beaumont. 

8001  Palmer  Highway Texas  City. 


Congressional  District  9  total. 


Congressional  District  10: 

Saint  Edward's  University 3001  South  Congress  Ave Austin 

Southwest  Texas  State  University „ „. San  Marcos. 

Wharton  County  Junior  College 911  Boling  Highway Wharton 

Austin  Community  College 901  Neal  St Austin , 

Blinn  College -. 902  College  Ave Branham.... 


Congressional  District  10  total. 


Congressional  District  11: 

American  Technological  University P.O.  Box  1416  Highway  190  West Killeen 

McLennan  Community  College 1400  College  Dr Waco 

Central  Texas  College. Highway  190  West Killeen 

Texas  State  Technical  Institute— Connally Waco 

Weatherford  College 308  East  Park Weathertord. 

Congressional  District  11  total .7.. 

Congressional  District  12: 

University  of  Texas— Arlington Arlington 

Tarrant  County  Junior  College  District 1400  The  Electric  Service  BIdg Fort  Worth... 

Congressional  District  12  total 

Congressional  District  13: 

Midwestern  Univertlsy „ 

Cooke  County  College 

Vernon  Regional  Junion  College „ 

Congressional  District  13  total 


3400  Taft  St Wichita  Falls. 

P.O.  Box  815 Gainesville... 

4400  College  Dr Vernon 


Congressional  District  14: 

Texas  A.  &  I.  Universities— Corpus  ChristL P.O.  Box  6010 Corpus  Chrisli. 

Del  Mar  College .«. Baldwin  and  Ayers Corpus  Christi. 


Congressional  District  14  total. 


Congressional  District  15: 

Incarnate  Word  College 4301  Broadway San  Antonio. 

Pan  American  University . West  University  Dr Edinburg 

Texas  State  Technical  Institute— Rio  Grande P.O.  Box  2628 Harlingon.... 

Texas  Southmost  College 8D  Fort  Brown j Brownsville.. 

Congressional  District  15  total i .". 

Congressional  District  16:  El  Paso  Community  CoHag* 

Congressional  District  16  total 


SeOlDywSt. El  Paso.. 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


21 


74560 
75501 
75766 


75901 


75231 
75701 


75428 
75020 
75701 


75202 
75149 


77445 
75110 


77002 
77037 
75751 
77036 


77520 


77710 
77590 


78704 
78656 
77488 
78702 
77833 


76541 
76708 
76541 
76705 
76086 


76010 
76102 


76308 
76240 
76384 


78411 
78404 


78209 
78539 
78550 
78520 


79904 


1516. 171 


17,302 

28,462 

5,456 


51. 220 


5,735 


5,735 


42,524 
5,868 


48.392 


23,895 
5  ,569 
42,002 


121,466 


55,242 
67,472 


122,714 


11,930 
6,363 


18,293 


25,435 
5,655 

12,638 
5,456 


49,184 


17,010 


17,010 


47. 755 
15,965 


63,720 


5,456 
32, 493 

5,456 
45,454 

5,459 


94,315 


5,531 
17,665 

69,906 
18, 497 
10,288 


121,887 


57,591 
135,000 


192,591 


17, 470 

34,506 

5,629 


57,605 


7,894 
56,348 


64,242 


5,456 
33,665 
10,682 
27, 701 ; 


77.504 


120,320 


120,320 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION:  VETERANS  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  AWARDS 

BY  STATE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT— Continued 


Stat*  and  Consrassional  District:  Applicant  nam* 


Street  address 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


Texas — Continued 

Congressioaal  District  17: 

Cisco  Junior  Collete ... 

Howard  Collece  at  Big  Spring 

AlMl«n*  Christian  College 

Tarletofl  Stat*  University 

Texas  Stat*  Technical  Institut*— Rollii«  Plain.. 


iute3Box3 Cisco 

BirdwellLan* Big  Spring... 

ACC  Station,  Box  7844 Abilen* 

Tarleton  Station Stephenville. 

Route  3 Sweetwater.. 


76437 
79720 
79601 
76401 
79556 


Cengressional  District  17  total_. 

Congressional  District  19: 
Midland  College.. 


Western  Texas  Coilete ..i.. 

University  of  Texas  of  Permian  Basiii L. 


3600  North  Garfield Midland. 

3610  Avenues Snyder.. 

Odessa.. 


79701 
79549 
79762 


Congressioaal  District  19  total. 
Congressional  District  20: 


ngres 

^t  Philip's  Colles*. 
Sao  Antonio  Collece. 


:.t 


2111  Nevada San  Antonia. 

1300  San  Pedro  Ave San  Antonio. 


78203 
7828* 


Congressional  District  20  total. 

Congressioaal  District  21: 

Nshop  CoO«p 

Saint  Mary's  University 

Odessa  College 

Southwest  Texas  Junior  Collefl*.. 

Coi«r*ssioaal  District  21  toM. 


3837  Simpson-Stuart  Rd Dallas 

2700  Cincinnati  Ave San  Antonio. 

P.O.  80x3752 Odessa 

Gamer  Reld  Rd Uvalde 


75241 
78284 
79760 
78801 


Congressional  District  22: 

University  of  Houston 

University  of  Houston  at  Clear  Lake  City. 

Texas  Southern  University 

San  Jacinto  CoHege 

Ahrin  Junior  Coll^ 


4800  Calhoun Houston... 

2700  Bay  Area  Boulevard Houston... 

3201  Wheeler  St Houston... 

8060  Spencer Pasadena. 

3110  Mustang  Rd Alvin 


77094 
77058 
77004 
77505 
77511 


Congressional  District  22  total. 


Congressional  District  23: 
Me  County  Coll 


liege. 

Lar*do  Junior  Collece 

Texas  Lutheran  Cotlege 

Congressional  District  23  total.. 


Route  1 Beeville. 

P.O.  Box  738 Uredo.. 

1000  West  Court Segiiin.. 


78102 
78040 
78155 


Con|ressio«al  District  24: 
Texas  Womans  University. 
Mountain  View  College 


Box  23925  TWU  SUtion Denton. 

4849  West  Illinois Dallas.. 


76204 
75211 


Congressional  District  24  todl. 


Cotttressional  District  99: 

Houston  Community  College  System. 


22  Waugh  Dr Houston. 


77007 


Congressional  District  99  total. 
Stat*  total 


67 


Utah: 


Congressioaal  District  1 : 

Utah  State  University 

Utah  Technical  College— Provo.. 
Welwr  State  College 


Logan.. 

1395  North  150  East  Box  1C09 Provo.. 

3750  Harrison  Blvd Ogden. 


84322 
84601 
84403 


Congressional  District  1  total.. 


Congressional  District  2: 

Univeisity  of  Utah 

Westminster  Collage 

Utah  Technical  College.  Salt  Lake. 


1400  East  2d  South Salt  Lake  City. 

1840  South  13th  East. Salt  Uke  City. 

4600  South  Redwood  Rd Salt  Lake  City. 


84112 
84105 
84107 


Congressional  District  2  total. 
State  total 


Virginia: 

Congressional  District  1: 

Christopher  Newport  College 

Thomas  Nelson  Community  College.. 


T 


Shoe  Lane Newport  News. 

P.O.  Box  9047 Hampton 


23606 
23670 


Congressional  District  1  total.. 


Congressional  District  2: 
Old  Dominion  University. 
Norfolk  State  College.... 


P.O.  60x6173 Norfolk. 

2401  Corprew  Ave Norfolk. 


23508 
23504 


Congressional  Distrki  2  total 

Congressional  District  3: 

J.  Sarjeant  Reynolds  Community  College. 
I  Tylef  "  •    -  •• 


John  Tyler  Community  Colleg*. 
Virginia  State  College. 


P.O.  Box  6935 'Richmond.. 

13101  Jefferson  Davis  Highway Chester 

Petersburg. 


23230 
23831 
23803 


Congressioaal  DistrKt  3  total.. 


Coognssional  District  4: 

Tidewater  Community  College. 

Paul  0.  Camp  Community  Collefi. 


CangressioMl  District  4  total.. 


State  Route  135 Portsmouth. 

P.O.  Box  737 Franklin.... 


23703 
23851 


$7,222 
6,629 

14,426 
5,956 
5,546 


39,689 


10,425 
5,456 
5,456 


21, 337 


107, 227 
125, 219 


232,446 


5,753 
16,457 
19, 727 
15, 726 


57,663 


77,969 
5,456 
43,931 
45,007 
11,903 


184,266 


16, 496 

26,488 

5,456 


48,440 


5,456 
56,976 


62,432 


76, 513 


76, 513 


1,948,984 


36,197 
22,355 
88,075 


146,627 


57,388 

5,456 

45,985 


108,829 


255, 456 


13,381 
48,923 


62,304 


45, 524 
41,436 


86,960 


38,427 
16,357 
9,434 


64,198 


76,880 
5,735 


82.615 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION:  VETERANS  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  AWARDS 

BY  STATE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT— Continued 


State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Zip      Consort    Award  amount 


Virginia— Continued 

Congressional  District  5: 

Patrick  Henry  Community  College P.O.  Drawer  5311 Martinsville 

Southside  Virginia  Community  College Intersection  U.S.  and  State  Route  46...  Alberta 

Central  Virginia  Community  College P.O.  Box  4098     .  Lynchburg 


24112 
23821 
24502 


C'  ^sslonal  District  5  total. 


:  I  essional  District  6: 

Dabney  S.  Lancaster  Community  College P.O.  Box  610 

Virginia  Western  Community  College 3095  Colonial  Ave.  SW" 


Clifton  Forge.. 
Roanoke 


24422 
24015 


Congressional  District  6  total. 


>  gresslonal  District  7: 

Shenandoah  College  &  Conservatory  of  Music Winchester 

Madison  College , I.I.IIIIIIIIIII  Harrisonburg.'.! 

Lord  Fairfax  Community  College P.O.  Drawer  E '. Middletown 

Blue  Ridge  Community  College P.O.  Box  80 ;. Weyers  Cave"' 

Piedmont  Virginia  Community  College Route  6,  Box  1-A Charlottesville 

Germanna  Community  College P.O.  Box  339 Locust  Grove 


22601 
22801 
22645 
24486 
22901 
22508 


Congressional  District  7  total. 


Congressional  District  7: 

Wythevllle  Community  College 1000  East  Main  St Wytheville 

Virginia  Highlands  Community  College P.O.  Box  828 Abingdon 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University ^ Blacksburg 

Southwest  Virginia  Community  College ^ Box  SVCC Richlands 

Mountain  Empire  Community  College Drawer  700 ".IIII'II  Big  Stone  Gap" 

New  River  Community  College Drawer  1127 Dublin 


24382 
24210 
24061 
24641 
24219 
24084 


Congressional  District  9  total. 


Congressional  District  10:  i 

Northern  Virginia  Community  College 8333  Little  River  Turnpike Annandale 

George  Mason  University 4400  University  Dr Fairfax 


22003  . 
22030- . 


Congressional  District  10  total. 
State  total 


28 


Vermont: 

Congressional  District  1: 

University  of  Vermont Burlington 

Community  College  of  Vermont P.O.  Box  81 Montpelier 

Norwich  University Northfield 

Southern  Vermont  College Monument  Rd Bennington 

Lyndon  State  College... Vail  Hill Lyndonville  ....I 

Verriiont  Technical  College... , Randolph  Center. 

Goddard  College. Plalnfleld 

.    Johnson  State  College Johnson 

Castleton  State  College ■. Castletoii 

Champlain  College 232  South  Wilfard  St!""""!!!".""  Burllngtoii'."."" 


05401 
05602 
05663 
05201 
05851 
05061 
05667 
05656 
05735 
05401 


Congressional  District  1  total. 
State  total 


10 


10 


Washington : 

Congressional  District  1:  Shoreline  Community  College 16101  Greenwood  Ave.  North SeaUte. 


98133 


Congressional  District  1  total. 


Congressional  District  2: 

Whatcom  Community  College 5217  Northwest  Rd 

Skagit  Valley  College 2405  College  Way 

Everett  Community  College 801  Wetmore  Ave     .. 

Edmonds  Community  College 20000  68th  Ave.  West. 


Bellingham 

Mount  Vernon. 

Everett 

Lynnwood 


98225 
98273 
98201 
98036 


Congressional  District  2  total. 


Grays  Harbor  College Aberdeen 98520 

Peninsula  College. 1502  East  Lauridsen  Blvd Port  Angeles 98362 

Lower  Columbia  College 1600  Maple  St Longvlew     98632 

Olympia  Vocational-Technical  Institute 2011  Mottman  Rd.  SW Olympia 98502 

Evergreen  State  College,  the .  .  Olympia  98505 

Saint  Martin's  College :...."  Olympia...'."!.'."."."™  98503 

Clark  College igOO  East  McLoughlin  Blvd Vancouver 98663 

Centralia  College £ p.o.  Box  639 Centralia i  98531  ] 

Congressional  District  3  total 


Congressional  District  4: 

Columbia  Basin  College 2600  North  Chase  St Pasco 

Big  Bend  Community  College 28  and  Chanute Moses  Lake. 

Central  Washington  State  College , Ellensburg 

Yakima  Valley  College •.  I6th  Ave.  and  Nob  Hill  Blvd Yakima 

Walla  Walla  Community  College 500  Tausick  Way Walla  Walla.. 


99301 
98837 
98926 
98902 
99362 


Congressional  District  4  total. 


Congressional  District  5: 

Wenatchee  Valley  College 1300  5th  Street Wenatchee. 

Fort  Steilacoom  Community  College P.O.  Box  99186 ■.  .     Tacoma 

Whitworth  College. .  Spokane 

Spokane  Falls  Community  College West  3410  Fort  George  Wright  Dr Spokane... 

Spokane  Community  College East  3403  Mission  Ave Spokane... 

Eastern  Washington  State  College Cnenay 


98801 
98499 
99218 
99204 
99202 
99004 


Congressional  District  5  total. 


$5,456 

5,925 
14,881 


26, 262 


5,456 
22. 191 


27,647 


5,456 

S.4S6 
6.584 
8,071 
6,938 
5,456 


37.961 


8.615 
6.531 

16.855 
6.062 
5.456 

17, 576 


61,095 


115, 178 
16.196 


131, 374 


580, 416 


10,089 
5,456 
5,456 
5,456 
5,456 
5,456 
5.456 
5,456 
5,456 
5,456 


59, 193 


59, 193 


22,42 


22,426 


5,788 
23,873 
41,922 
17,912 


89,495 


12,107 
7,310 

30,993 
7,664 

10,726 
9.045 

28,833 

14,806 


121.484 


•12,461 

8.531 

22.691 

16. 125 

10,363 


70, 171 


13, 107 
84.057 
5,456 
31,595 
38.126 
35.962 


208,303 
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State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 


City 


Washington — Continued 
Congressional  District  6: 

Olympic  College 

Tacoma  Community  College 

Green  River  Community  College. 

Congressional  District  6  total. . 


16th  at  Chester  St Bremerton. 

5900  South  12th  Sf Tacoma 

12401  South  East  320th  St Auburn.... 


Congressional  District  7: 

Seattle  University J 12tti  and  East  Columbia Seattle. 

Highhne  Community  College , Midway. 

Seattle  Central  Community  College , 1705  Broadway Seattle. 


South  Seattle  Community  College ^ 6000  I6th  Avenue  Southwest 


Seattle. 


Congressional  District  7  total \..'. 

Congressional  District  99:  North  Seattle  Community  College , 9600  College  Way)North Seattle. 

Congressional  District  99  total : 

State  total , 


Wisconsin : 

Congressional  District  1 :  i 

Blackhawk  Technical  Institute ..: j. 2228  Center  Ave ianesville. 

University  of  Wisconsin— Parkside J Route  4  Wood  Rd Kenosha.. 

Gateway  Vocational-Technical  and  Adult  Educational  District... 3520  30th  Ave Kenosha.. 


Congressional  District  1  total 4 

Congressional  District  2:  Madison  Area  Technical  College .;. 211  North  Carroll  St. 

Congressional  District  2  total 


Madison. 


Congressional  District  3: 

District  One  Technical  Institute 

Western  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 

Southwest  Wisconsin  Vocational-Technical  Institute. 
University  of  Wisconsin— Barron  County 


620  Wes  Clairemont  Ave Eau  Claire. 

6th  and  fVine  Sts La  Crosse.. 

Bronson  Blvd Fennimore.. 

University  Or Rice  Lake.. 


Congressional  District  3  total .;. 

Congressional  District  4:  Milwaukee  School  of  Engineering _ 1025  North  Milwaukee  St Milwaukee. 

Congressional  District  4  total... r 


Congressional  District  5: 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College ^ 1015  North  6th  St Milwaukee.. 

Milwaukee. 


University  of  Wisconsin— Milwaukee. 
Congressional  District  5  total. 


Cof^ressional  District  6: 

Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute. 


lakeshorc  Technical  Institute 1290  North  Ave 

Congressional  District  6  total l 


1825  North  Bluemound  Rd Appleton.. 

Cleveland. 


Congressional  District  7:  1 

Wisconsin  Indianhead  VTAE  District P.O.  Box  8. 

North  Central  Technical  Institute 1000  Schofield  Ave. 


Shell  Lake. 
Wausau 


Congressional  District  7  total .L 

Congressional  Districts:  University  of  Wisconsin— Green  Bay I Green  Bay... 

Congressional  District  8  total L 

Congressional  District  9:  Waukesha  County  Technical  Institute \ 800  Main  St Pewaukee... 

Congressional  District  9  total ^ 

Congressional  District  10:  NIcolet  College  and  Technical  Institute.. .j. Box  518 Rhinelander. 

Congressional  District  10  total i 

State  total 


West  Virginia: 

Congressional  District  1 : 

Parkersburg  Community  College Route  5  Box  167A 

West  Virginia  Northern  Community  College i. 87  15th  St 

Fairmont  State  College ; Locust  Ave 


Parkersburg. 

Wheeling 

Fairmont 


Congressional  District  1  totaL , 

Congiessional  District  2:  West  Virginia  Institute  of  Tech Montgomwy. 

Congressional  District  2  total L 

Congressional  District  3:  West  Virginia  State  College , Institute... 

Congressional  District  3  total j. 

Congressional  District  4:  Southern  West  Virginia  Cmty.  Collegi i University  Avenue. Logan 

Congressional  District  4  total. 

Congressional  District  5: 
Beck  ley  College 


Bluefield  State  College '.  21^  Rock  St 

Congressional  Distiict  5  total.. 
State  total 


609  So.  Kanawha  Street Beckley.. 

'Bluefield. 


Zip      Consort  Award  amount 


98310 
98465 
98002 


98122 
98031 
98122 
98106 


98103 


32 


53545 
53140 
53140 


53703 


54710 
54601 
53809  . 

54868  . 


53201 


53203 
53201 


54911 
53015 


54871 
54401 


54302 


53072 


54501 


18 


26101 
26003 
26554 


25136 


25112 


25601 


25801 
24701 


$66,995 
64,  304 
33,590 


164,889 


9,116 
34, 639 
34,  754 
15, 877 


94,386 


29,059 


29,059 


800, 213 


15,311 
18. 514 
27,771 


61, 596 


23, 364 


23,  364 


18, 143 
28, 515 
8.213 
5,456 


60,327 


6,195 


6,195 


82,960 
54, 852 


137,812 


21, 205 
6,160 


27, 365 


14, 302 
10, 107 


24, 409 


14,  479 


14, 479 


16,496 


16,496 


11,  540 


11, 540 


383, 583 


26,054 
12,894 

10,478 


49,426 


11, 169 


11, 169 


21,669 


21,669 


14,983 


14,983 


9,806 
9,328 
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State  and  Congressional  District:  Applicant  name 


Street  address 
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Wyoming: 

Congressional  District  1 : 

Casper  College,..     125  College  Dr Casper 

Western  Wyoming  Community  College P.O.  Box  428  Rock  Snrinra 

Sheridan  College..       :::".:::::::::::;;:::::::  Sheridan. „.'. 

Northwest  Community  College Powell 

Uramie  County  Community  College """"1400  EasYCollegeDrir"."!!"!!"!!"  Cheyenne""' 


82601 
82901 
82801 
82435 
82001 


Congressional  District  1  total. 
State  total 


$6,549 
5,456 
5,456 
5,456 

18,527 


41,444 


National  total. 


41,444 


1206        31. 237, 730 


Excerpts   From   thb   Statebient   op  Rtttds 

H.  Wilson 

•  •  •  •  * 

The  work  study  program  first  added  in 
Public  Law  92-540  was  expanded  by  Public 
Law  93-508  to  provide  that  the  number  of 
hours  of  services  for  which  a  single  contract 
could  be  granted  should  be  raised  from  100 
to  250.  Also  the  800  man  year  limitation  on 
tlae  program  was  removed.  As  a  result  almost 
2.5  million  man-hours  were  funded  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $6.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Section  1685  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
as  you  are  aware,  authorizes  the  use  of  vet- 
eran-students in  four  general  categories. 
The  same  section  also  provides  that  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  the  number 
of  veterans  whose  services  the  VA  can  effec- 
tively utilize  and  the  types  of  services  that 
such  veterans  may  be  required  to  perform. 
These  determinations  are  based  on  an  annual 
survey  of  regional  offices. 

The  current  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1976 
is  9,459.629  hours.  This  means  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  program  for  1976  will  be  approxi- 
mately 23.7  million  dollars.  If  all  of  the 
contracts  were  allocated  for  250  hours  a 
minimum  of  37,849  veterans  could  partici- 
pate. (Actually  we  know  that  even  though 
some  veterans  will  be  given  more  than  one 
contract  larger  numbers  will  be  given  con- 
tracts for  less  than  250  hours.  Therefore, 
far  more  than  37,000  veterans  will  be  partici- 
pating) .  We  believe  that  the  number  of  hours 
allocated  for  fiscal  year  1976  correctly  rep- 
resents the  maximum  number  of  hours  of 
services  which  can  be  validly  and  legally 
utilized. 

Of  the  9.4  million  man-hours  requested,  1.2 
million  are  allocated  for  use  In  VA  medical 
installations  and  domiclliaries.  Under  the 
previous  overall  ceiling  of  1.6  million  man- 
hours,  there  had  been  limited  use  of  veteran- 
students  In  this  area.  Most  student  services 
were  used  in  schools  and  regional  offices  as- 
sisting full-time  employees  to  identify  and 
expedite  payment  of  disability  benefits  and 
educational  assistance  allowances. 

DVB  Circular  20-75-27.  copies  of  which 
have  already  been  furnished  the  Committee 
staff,  specifically  provides  for  use  of  veteran- 
students  in  the  Veterans-Cost-of -Instruction 
(VCI)  program.  Interchangeable  use  of  such 
students  was  approved  In  the  VA  Vet-Rep 
program,  the  VCI  program,  and  the  Campus 
Office  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Adequate  as- 
sistance should  be  available  for  all  of  these 
programs.  We  know  of  no  situation  where 
VCI  coordinators  and  Vet-Reps  have  found 
it  necessary  to  compete  for  the  services  of  the 
same  work-study  participant.  School  officials 
and  VCI  coortilnators  will  be  responsible  for 
defining  Jobs  to  be  performed  by  work-study 
personnel  as  accurately  as  possible  in  order 
to  properly  determine  whether  such  func- 
tions are  permissible  under  work-study  cri- 
teria provided  within  section  1685(a)(1)- 
(4)  of  title  88,  United  States  Code.  There  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  conflict, 
as  the  tasks  are  different  In  scope.  However, 
it  Is  possible  there  covUd  be  competition  for 


a  promising  applicant  at  a  particular  school. 
We  envision  a  great  deal  of  work-study 
usage  in  the  terms  of  outreach  services  and 
other  activities  of  the  VA,  and  Increased 
efforts  by  other  activities  and  organizations 
with  which  we  share  our  mission.  These 
groups  encompass  agencies  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  recognized 
national  and  local  organizations.  The  gen- 
eral guidelines  for  such  interagency  cooper- 
ation are  defined  in  section  244  of  title  38. 


ByMr.DOMENICI: 

S.  2652.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
exemption  to  the  requirements  of  that 
section  relating  to  the  availability  of  in- 
formation. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  serves  as  trus- 
tee for  Indian  lands,  water  rights,  and 
other  natursd  resources.  Its  responsibility 
in  this  area  is  not  unlike  that  of  any 
other  private  trustee  or  fiduciary,  except 
insofar  as  the  integrity  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  at  stake  in  the  Bureau's  ac- 
tivities, and,  thus,  an  even  greater  sense 
of  responsibility  and  fidelity  is  required. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  has  stated,  the 
United  States,  in  its  dealings  with  Indian 
tribes, 

Has  charged  itself  with  moral  obligations 
of  the  highest  responsibility  and  trust.  Its 
conduct,  as  disclosed  in  the  acts  of  those 
who  represent  it  in  dealings  with  Indians, 
should,  therefore,  be  Judged  by  the  most  ex- 
acting fiduciary  standards.  Seminole  Nation 
V.  U.S.,  316,  U.S.  286,  297   (1942). 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  an  existing  Federal  law,  while  moti- 
vated by  an  honorable  and  important 
concern  with  unwarranted  and  danger- 
ous secrecy  within  Federal  agencies,  is 
now  threatening  to  egregiously  impair 
the  fiduciary  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  our  Indian  people.  I 
refer  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
and  our  recent  amendments  thereto.  The 
amendment  I  introduce  today  is  not  in- 
tended to,  and  does  not,  categorically 
exempt  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from 
coverage  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  It  does,  however,  reflect  and  re- 
spect the  peculiar  trust  relationship  be- 
tween Indian  people  and  the  Federal 
Government.  That  such  a  narrowly 
drawn  exemption  is  warranted  should 
come  as  no  surprise  upon  a  moment's  re- 
flection. As  long  ago  as  1831,  the  great 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  declared: 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  In  relation 
to  the  United  States  Is  perhaps  unlike  that  of 
any  other  two  people  in  existence.  . . .  (T)  he 


relation  of  Indians  to  the  United  States  is 
marked  by  peculiar  and  cardinal  distinctions 
which  exist  nowhere  else.  Cherokee  Nation  v. 
Georgia.  5  Pet.  1  (1831). 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  as 
currently  worded,  places  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  oflacials  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  Nation's  trust  responsi- 
bilities to  Indian  tribes  in  the  imcom- 
fortable  and  untenable  position  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  a  Federal  law 
of  general  application,  enacted  without 
mention  of  this  pecuUar  and  historical 
relationship,  was  intended  to  abrogate 
the  Nation's  solemn  pledge  to  these  peo- 
ple. Let  me  provide  a  specific  example  of 
this  conflict,  or  this  dilemma. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  been 
engaging  in  inventories  of  the  natural 
resources  and  mineral  deposits  on  In- 
dian lands.  This  information  is  essen- 
tial for  prudent  management  of  these 
resources,  for  without  this  information 
neither  the  BIA  nor  the  tribes  can  in- 
telligently assess  the  proposals  made  to 
them  by  mining  companies  and  energy 
developers  for  permits  and  leases.  I  am 
advised  that  under  existing  law,  it  is 
possible  for  entities  dealing  with  Indians 
to  petition  the  BIA  for  information  the 
Bureau  has  on  energy  and  mineral  de- 
posits, as  well  as  copies  of  leases  and 
agreements  entered  into  in  the  past. 

Currently,  the  BIA  can  withhold  geo- 
logical and  geophysical  data  "concerning 
wells,"  but  this  narrow  exemption  does 
not  cover  past  transactions,  other  in- 
ventory data  where  no  wells  have  been 
drilled  or  planned,  or  past  commercial 
transactions.  If  the  Senate  believes,  as 
I  do,  that  disclosure  of  such  information 
to  the  very  entities  that  will  profit  from 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  tribe  whose  re- 
sources are  at  stake  is  a  breach  of  the 
fiduciary  responsibility  we  have  as- 
sumed toward  Indian  tribes,  then  the 
amendment  I  propose  will  occasion  no 
great  suspicion  or  concern. 

If  the  Members  of  the  Senate  further 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  our  Indian  tribes 
are  entitled  to  the  economic  return  on 
their  resources  that  market  competition 
and  arm's  length  transactions  will  bring, 
then  the  amendment  I  propose  should 
cause  no  consternation. 

Tile  Bureau's  and,  ultimately,  this  Gov- 
ernment's duty  as  trustee  demands  no 
less.  The  late  Justice  Cardozo,  when  he 
was  sitting  on  the  Second  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  fashioned  the  standard  for 
fiduciaries  that  is  "stricter  than  the  mor- 
als of  the  market  place"  which  has  en- 
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dured  for  years.  Certainly,  Mr.  President, 
where  the  integrity  and  fairness  of  our 
Government  is  at  stake,  we  should  ac- 
cept no  less  a  standard  for  our  dealings 
with  Indian  tribes. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  should  not 
allow  the  results  of  two  important  na- 
tionEil  policies — the  trust  obligation  we 
owe  our  Indian  people  and  the  openness 
of  government  we  owe  all  our  people — 
to  combine  to  the  unintended  detriment 
of  Indian  people.  I  realize  that  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  may  not  be  as  efifec- 
tive  as  it  could  be  to  accomplish  the 
protection  of  Indian  rights  under  the 
trust  relationship,  that  it  may  not  ad- 
dress all  the  problems.  I  will,  of  course, 
work  with  the  appropriate  conmiittee  and 
other  interested  Senators  to  make  this 
amendment  as  effective  as  possible  for 
the  purposes  I  have  mentioned.  I  invite 
all  those  who  share  my  concerns  to  make 
it  known  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  to  offer  their  suggestions  for 
improvement  and  to  push  for  rapid  en- 
actment. Likewise,  I  encourage  those 
with  opposite  views  to  make  them  known, 
so  that  our  final  enactment  will  have  had 
the  benefit  of  all  viewpoints. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2652 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sectloa 
552  (b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  BtniUng  out  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8)  "or"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9)  the  period  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  below  para- 
graph (9)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  information  held  by  a  Federal  agency 
as  trustee,  regarding  the  natural  resources 
or  other  assets  of  Indian  tribes  or  bands  or 
groups  or  Individual  members  thereof." 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DoLi,  and  Mr.  Hart- 
KE) : 

S.  2653.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration an  executive  department, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day. Senator  Dole,  Senator  Hartkk.  and 
[  are  introducing  legislation  to  upgrade 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  a  Cab- 
inet level  department,  and  to  provide 
tor  a  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  with- 
in the  President's  Cabinet. 

The  VA.  with  a  $19  billion  budget  and 
wer  200,000  employees,  administers  pro- 
srams  for  over  29  million  veterans,  plus 
iieir  dependents  and  survivors.  Only  the 
department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
»re  agencies  of  the  Government  which 
onploy  more  personnel  and  have  a  larger 
mdget 

Mr.  President,  together  with  their  de- 

}end«it8  and  survivors,  veterans  repre- 

'  lent  almost  one-half  of  the  total  popu- 

atlon  of  our  country.  VA  activities  touch 

>ractically  every  phase  of  life  and  every 


family  in  America.  VA  activities  range 
from  the  largest  health  care  and  medical 
system  in  the  world,  to  a  multibillion- 
dollar  compensation  and  pension  pro- 
gram ;  from  GI  housing  and  home  loans, 
to  burial  benefits  and  the  National  Ceme- 
tery System;  and  from  a  $5  billion  edu- 
cation and  training  program,  to  a  multl- 
billion-dollar  insurance  system. 

Basically,  the  activities  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  are  divided  be- 
tween the  veterans  benefits  system, 
which  employs  almost  20,000  people,  and 
the  medical  care  system,  which  employs 
approximately  175,000  personnel.  There 
are  53  regional  ofiBces  within  the  United 
States,  with  at  least  one  in  every  State; 
172  VA  hospitals;  and  over  200  out- 
patient clinics.  Recently,  the  Congress 
gave  the  VA  the  added  responsibility  of 
administering  the  National  Cemetery 
System,  when  it  was  transferred  from 
the  Etepartment  of  the  Army  to  the  VA. 
Mr.  President,  the  diverse  activities 
and  duties  of  the  Administrator,  alone, 
should  qualify  him  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  even  if  there  were 
no  -other  reasons.  There  are  more  sub- 
stantive reasons,  however. 

One  of  the  great  domestic  problems 
which  faces  our  country  today  is  the, 
need  to  provide  adequate  readjustment 
programs  for  recently  returned  veterans. 
Moreover,  older  veterans  require  equal 
attention  in  hospital  care  and  in  the 
benefits  system.  Disabled  veterans 
should  receive  no  less  than  the  best 
care  our  Nation  can  provide. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  provide  a  Cab- 
inet position  for  veterans  would  be  to 
give  special  preference  to  a  single  group. 
It  is  said  that  the  next  logical  extension 
would  be  to  provide  for  Cabinet  positions 
for  women,  the  elderly,  youth  or  minori- 
ties. I  do  not  buy  this  argument,  because 
veterans  are  made  up  of  all  classes,  all 
groups — men,  women,  the  young,  the 
elderly,  minorities — and  they  deserve  to 
be  given  preference.  They  sacrificed 
when  the  Nation  needed  them  most. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  dol«g  an 
excellent  job,  but  he  could  do  a  better 
job  if  he  were  able  to  sit  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  He  would  sit  at  the  high- 
est policy  level,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
organizational  position,  would  be  able  to 
give  a  greater  profile  to  veterans  prob- 
lems and  needs. 

Recently,  the  Congress  passed  a  bill 
which  highlights  the  anomaly  of  having 
an  Administrator,  Instead  of  a  Cabinet 
Secretary,  preside  over  VA  activities.  An 
interesting  situation  has  developed.  In 
an  effort  to  provide  an  extra  incentive 
for  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
physicians  in  the  VA,  the  Congress  voted 
an  approximate  $8,000  to  $9,000  special 
pay  increase  in  the  annual  salaries  of  VA 
doctors.  The  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  VA  now  makes  an  annual  salary  of 
$51,500;  and  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director.  $47,700.  The  VA  Administrator 
currently  earns  $44,625  as  head  of  the 
agency. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  efforts 
are  being  made  by  some  policy  planners 
In  the  Government  to  subordinate  the 
VA  health  care  system  to  HEW,  and  to 
Integrate  the  veterans'  benefits  and  com- 


pensation program  with  other  Govern- 
ment programs.  Creation  of  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
would  protect  veterans'  programs  from 
these  designs. 

For  some  time,  there  has  been  talk  of 
making  the  Administrator  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet.  Unfortunately, 
that  idea  has  never  come  to  fruition.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  time  has  oome  to 
put  that  idea  into  practice. 

By  law,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  is  charged  with  implementing  and 
administering  one  of  the  largest  programs 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Additional 
responsibilities  and  duties  have  been 
given  to  him  in  recent  years,  it  is  my 
strong  feeling  that  the  Congress  should 
make  the  institutional  rank  of  the  posi- 
tion commensurate  with  the  great  re- 
sponsibility with  which  the  office  is 
charged. 

Mr.  President,  I,  therefore,  send  a  bill 
to  the  desk  to  establish  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2653 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  201  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  201.  Establishment  of  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs 

"There  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  government 
an  executive  department  to  be  known  as  the 
IDepartment  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  There  shall 
be  at  the  head  of  such  Department  a  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans'  Affairs  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"201.  Veterans'  Administration  an  Independ- 
ent agency." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"201.  Establishment  of  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  210(d)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  an  Under  Secretary,  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Veterans'  Benefits,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Medical  Affairs,  and 
a  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  each  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Under  Secretary, 
Assistant  Secretaries,  and  the  General  Coun- 
sel shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Veterans'  Benefits  shall  have 
as  his  principal  duty  the  overall  supervision 
of  general  benefits,  other  than  medical  care 
and  readjustment  and  related  benefits  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Medical  Affairs  shall 
have  as  his  principal  duty  the  overall  super- 
vision of  health  and  hospital  care  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  The 
Under  Secretary  shall  be  Acting  Secretary  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  during  the  absence  of  or 
disability  of  the  Secretary  or  In  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary.  An  As- 
sistant Secretary  or  the  General  Counsel,  as 
determined  by  order  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  Acting  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  both  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Under  Secretary  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  both  Sec- 
retary and  Under  Secretary.". 
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"Sec.  3.  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "Administrator"  wherever 
such  term  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" wherever  such  term  appears  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs". 

Sec.  4.  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" In  section  5102(c)(3)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs"; 

■  (2)  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" in  section  5301(c)  (3)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs"; 

(3)  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" In  section  5303(a)  (3)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs"; 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  5312  a 
new  clause  as  follows: 

"(14)   Secretary  of  Veterans' Affairs."; 

(6)  striking  out  clause  (5)  In  section  5313; 

(6)  striking  out  clause  (14)  In  section 
6314  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(14)  Under  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs."; 

(7)  striking  out  In  clause  (38)  of  section 
5314  "Veterans'  Administration"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs"; 

(8)  Striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" In  clause  (31)  of  section  5315  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs",  and  adding  the  following  new 
clauses  at  the  end  of  such  section : 

"(105)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  (2). 

"(106)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

"(107)  Chief  Benefits  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs."; 

(9)  striking  out  clauses  (20),  (104),  and 
(110)  in  iection  5316,  and  striking  out  "Vet- 
erans' Administration"  In  clause  (133)  of 
such  section  (relating  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Cemetery  System)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs"; and 

(10)  striking  out  'Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs"  In  section  5355  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs". 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  reference  Is  made  in  any 
provision  of  law  (other  than  any  provision  of 
law  amended  by  this  Act),  regulation,  rule, 
record,  or  dociunent  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  or  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
such  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  or  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, respectively. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  delegations  of  authority  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
all  orders,  rules,  authorizations,  determina- 
tions, contracts,  regulations,  certificates,  di- 
rectives, Issuances,  or  other  official  actions 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  or 
of  any  other  agency  officer  or  office,  which 
are  in  force  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
until  modified,  amended,  superseded,  or  re- 
voked by  the  Secretary  or  such  other  officer 
or  office  of  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs as,  in  accordance  with  applicable  law, 
may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, or  by  or  against  any  officer  of 
the  agency  in  his  official  capacity,  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Ssc.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  when 
specified  by  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
but  In  no  case  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
in  cosponsoring  a  bill  to  raise  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  a  Cabinet  level 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  This 
bill  is  especially  appropriate  for  today 
since  today  is  November  11,  the  tradi- 
tional Veterans'  Day. 

This  legislation  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance to  me  since  on  June  27,  1974,  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill,  S.  3725,  to  raise 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  a  Cab- 
inet level  organization.  It  is  my  strong 
feeling  that  there  was  a  need  for  this 
step  at  that  time  and  that  the  need  still 
exists.  This  idea  has  been  presented  to 
the  Congress  in  previous  years  and  I  feel 
that  it  has  not  received  adequate  consid- 
eration. So  it  is  encouraging  to  me  to  see 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  is  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  his  colleagues  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  follow  his  lead  in 
taking  interest  in  this  legislation. 

MINIMAL    BtTDGET    IMPACT 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  the  fiscal  impact  of  new  legisla- 
tion such  as  this.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee,  I  am  especially  aware  of  the 
strong  pressure  to  hold  Federal  spending 
to  a  responsible  level  and  certainly  every 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  is  aware  of 
that  need.  However,  this  legislation  is  not 
intended  to  create  nor  would  it,  in  fact, 
create  any  gigantic  new  Federal  spending 
program.  On  the  contrary,  the  increased 
Federal  spending  of  this  legislation 
should  be  minimal  since  it  would  only 
entail  the  increase  of  salaries  for  cer- 
tain oflBcials  to  a  level  appropriate  for 
cabinet  grade  organizations.  As  I  im- 
derstand,  this  is  not  at  all  inappropriate 
since  the  VA  Administrator  reportedly 
receives  a  lower  salary  than  about 
9,500  of  his  employees;  namely,  medical 
doctors. 

But  the  new  Federal  spending  under 
this  legislation  would  not  be  great.  For 
the  organization  itself  already  is  in  ex- 
istence. The  programs  have  already  been 
legislated  and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
upgrading  the  organization  to  a  status 
appropriate  to  the  vast  number  of  people 
it  provides  service  to  and  the  tremen- 
dous size  of  its  budget. 

It  is  also  an  appropriate  way  to  recog- 
nize the  invaluable  service  provided  to 
the  Nation  by  the  millions  of  American 
veterans.  For  by  establishing  a  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs,  we  would  be 
upgrading  the  organizational  priority 
for  matters  relating  to  veterans. 
improvements  made 
Last  year,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  submitted  a  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  concerning 
the  legislation  I  introduced  at  that  time 
to  create  a  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs.  The  recommendation  of  the  GAO 
was  that  the  executive  level  of  the  Un- 
dersecretary, General  Counsel  and  vari- 


ous Assistant  Secretaries  authorized  the 
bill  be  specifically  stated.  As  I  under- 
stand, this  legislation  takes  care  of  that 
suggested  improvement  and  would  es- 
tablish two  Assistant  Secretaries — one 
for  the  VA  medical  system  and  another 
for  veterans'  benefits. 

I  would  also  hke  to  state  that  both 
the  American  Legion  and  Amvets  last 
year  have  agreed  to  contact  the  commit- 
tee to  indicate  their  supjwrt  for  a  cab- 
inet level  organization  for  veterans'  af- 
fairs. It  is  my  feeling  that  this  support 
should  be  taken  into  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  in  regard  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  di- 
rect influence  on  the  lives  of  over  29  mll- 
Uon  veterans.  When  wives  and  children 
of  these  veterans'  Immediate  famlUes 
are  added  to  this  figure,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration affect  nearly  one-half  of  our 
population  of  over  200  million  Americans. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  with  over 
202,000  employees,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  the  second  largest  Federal 
agency  in  employment. 

For  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  3-month 
transitional  period,  we  appropriated 
$17.8  billion  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration alone.  In  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  recently  reported  to 
the  Senate,  the  budget  target  for  the 
veterans'  function  is  proposed  at  $19.1 
billion.  A  similar  figure  is  in  the  House 
resolution  and  that  represents  a  $1.6 
billion  increase  from  the  $17.5  billion 
target  in  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution. 

The  level  of  Federal  expenditures  for 
veterans  is  anticipated  to  be  around  $18 
to  $18.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1977.  That 
level  of  funding  makes  the  VA  the  third  .. 
largest  agency  In  the  Government.  The 
size  of  the  budget  and  its  economic  im- 
pact make  the  VA  appropriate  for  a 
Cabinet  level  agency. 

These  simple  facts  are  an  Indication 
of  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  seems  clear  to  me  that  this 
is  adequate  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance of  giving  departmental  status 
to  the  VA  but  there  are  additional 
reasons. 

MULTIPLE    FUNCTIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  diversification  of 
services  within  the  Veterans'  Admlnis-  , 
tration  are  paralleled  by  almost  no  other 
Federal  agency.  VA  services  range  from  ^ 
education  and  training  to  housing,  busi- 
ness and  farm  loans  to  disability  com- 
pensation and  pension  to  life  insurance 
and  many  other  services. 

The  National  Cemetery  System  was 
added  last  year  to  the  organization's 
responsibilities.  There  are  over  100  na- 
tional cemeteries  administered  by  the 
VA  in  this  recent  program.  With  this 
added  responsibility  the  VA  may  now 
serve  a  veteran  from  early  in  life  with 
his  education  right  on  through  to  his 
final  resting  place. 

VAST    MEDICAL    SYSTEM 

The  best  example  of  the  tremendous 
range  of  VA  services  may  be  Its  vast 
medical  system.  TTils  system  hicludes 
171  hospitals  and  over  200  clinics. 
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In  the  VA  system  of  hospitals  and 
clinics,  over  80,000  Inpatients  are  treated 
daily.  There  are  over  14  million  outpa- 
tients treated  by  the  VA. 

The  prosthetic  aids  and  rehabilitative 
assistance  provided  by  the  VA  rival  the 
best  available  in  the  private  medical  sec- 
tor and  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
WhftTJng  these  developments  with  the 
rest  of  the  population  could  be  more 
easily  accomplished  if  the  VA  were 
raised  to  Cabinet-level  status. 

ORGANIZATION   IMPBOVEO 

Presently,  at  least  8  other  agencies 
are  concerned  with  some  sort  of  service 
to  veterans.  Hopefully,  the  quality  and 
availability  of  these  services  could  be 
better  evaluated  and  improved  if  a 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  could  be 
established  to  control  and  supervise  all 
services  provided  to  veterans. 

Presently,  the  Administrator  of  the  VA 
is  responsible  to  the  President  for  the 
well-being  of  veterans  and  he  carries 
out  many  of  the  Federal  laws  which 
govern  them.  He  Is  the  primary  adviser 
to  the  President  on  veterans'  affairs. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  responsibility 
and  magnitude  of  services  under  the  VA 
Administrator,  he  should,  in  my  opinion, 
clearly  be  promoted  to  cabinet  rank. 
There  should  be  a  clear-cut  and  higher 
level  channel  by  which  the  Administrator 
can  supply  facts  and  counsel  to  the  Pres- 
ident. In  turn,  the  President's  guidance 
and  support  should  be  more  directly 
available  to  the  Administrator. 

The  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  would  permit  greater 
consistency  and  effectiveness  among  the 
many  benefits  and  rights  established  by 
the  Congress  for  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  dependents  and  benefl- 
cl&rics 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to  under- 
score my  concern  about  the  Importance 
of  this  measure  and  to  urge  the  support 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  for  it. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  extend  and 
strengthen  special  programs  for  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  tmd 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

nCFROVINC    OPPORTtrNITIES    FOB    HIGBKB 
EDTTCATIOM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  Improve 
the  postsecondary  education  opportunity 
of  disadvantaged  youth  by  coordinating 
and  expanding  the  "trio"  special  services 
progrsuns  in  a  new  National  Center  for 
Postsecondary  Opportunity. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  create  a  new 
service  learning  center  program  whicl^ 
is  designed  to  be  a  stop-in  counseling, 
guidance  and  tutoring  center  not  only 
for  the  disadvantaged  but  for  other  stu- 
dents as  well. 

All  too  frequently,  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  working  class,  those  whose 
incomes  may  not  meet  precisely  low-in- 
come standards,  have  need  of  sidditional 
assistance  in  order  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  high  school  to  college.  They 
may  not  need  long-term  assistance  or 


even  comprehensive  counseling  but  re- 
quire merely  short-term  support.  That  is 
rarely  available  today. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  opening  the 
doors  of  this  new  service  learning  cen- 
ter to  these  individuals  may  prove  one 
of  the  most  cost-effective  ways  of  im- 
proving the  retention  rates  for  these 
yoimg  men  and  women  in  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

In  1965  the  talent  search  program  was 
created  by  section  408(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  a  recruiting 
mechanism  to  identify  disadvantaged 
students  who  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
educational  opportunity  grants. 

In  1966,  through  amendments  to  the 
Eccmomic  Opportimity  Act,  the  upward 
boimd  program  became  a  national  pro- 
gram, designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged students  who  were  in  need  of 
intensive  preparatory  programs  befoi'e 
entering  college.  Under  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1968,  the  up- 
ward bound  program  was  transferred  to 
the  OfiBce  of  Education. 

The  Office  of  Education  also  employed 
the  upward  bound  technique  to  develop 
special  projects  to  aid  those  veterans  who 
may  be  disadvantaged  and  want  to  pur- 
sue postsecondary  education. 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  also  amended  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  program  of  spe- 
cial services  for  disadvantaged  students 
with  academic  potential  who  are  enrolled 
or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  higher  ed- 
ucational institutions.  This  program  was 
established  to  provide  career  guidance, 
academic  assistance  and  coimseling  for 
disadvantaged  college  students. 

While  the  accomplishments  of  these 
programs  are  encouraging  the  separate 
administration  of  these  programs  results 
in  some  overlapping  of  operations,  an  in- 
ability to  identify  specific  national  goals, 
and,  too  often,  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
need  for  sharing  effective  practices  in 
educating  the  disadvantaged,  according 
to  a  recent  report  of  the  task  force  on 
the  disadvantaged  and  postsecondary  ed- 
ucation. 

They  found  that  we  lack  the  necessary 
vehicle  for  leadership  and  coordination 
for  these  programs  that  are  designed  to 
assist  our  disadvantaged  youth. 

It  is  painfully  evident  that  if  one  is 
poor,  a  minority  or  physically  disabled, 
the  chances  of  successfully  entering  and 
completing  postsecondary  education  are 
unequal  when  compared  to  the  rest  of 
society. 

The  task  force  in  its  simimary  report 
submitted  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
in  January  1975,  cited  alarming  examples 
of  the  inequities  and  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged individuals: 

Only  one  out  of  every  two  youngsters 
from  low-income  background  will  gradu- 
ate from  high  school,  and  only  one  of 
four  of  those  high  school  graduates  will 
graduate  from  college. 

In  1970,  minorities  constituted  16.8  per- 
cent of  the  population,  but  only  10.6  per- 
cent of  the  postsecondary  imdergraduate 
enrollment. 

In  graduate  and  professional  schools, 
mliK>ritles  comprise  only  5.8  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment. 


Spanish  sumamed  Americans,  repre- 
senting approximately  5  percent  of  the 
total  population,  comprise  only  2.1  per- 
cent of  the  enrollment  in  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Native  Americans  also  still  have  an 
overall  dropout  rate  of  50  to  60  percent 
from  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

While  blacks  comprise  11.1  percent  of 
the  total  population,  they  comprise  only 
6.9  percent  of  the  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment in  colleges  and  universities  and  en- 
rollment has  been  declining  since  1972. 

Although  there  are  no  fully  accurate 
national  statistics  related  to  postsecond- 
ary enrollment  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped, it  was  reported  that  oiu:  country 
is  only  educating  about  40  percent  of 
these  individuals. 

These  examples  of  exclusion  and  im- 
equal  participation  reveal  the  vast  dis- 
tance still  to  be  travelled  in  achieving 
equal  access  to  higher  education  for  our 
citizens. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  need  for  services  far  exceeds 
available  resources.  There  are  3,000  post- 
secondary  institutions,  yet  only  331  have 
special  services  projects.  Talent  Search 
has  a  potential  target  population  of  more 
than  5  million  and  serves  only  145,000. 
Upward  Bound  serves  only  53.000  stu- 
dents out  of  ''a  potential  population  of 
2V2  million  individuals  between  14  and 
17  years  of  age  who  meet  the  low-income 
criteria  for  assistance. 

i  believe  this  bill  will  facilitate  a  more 
comprehensive  approach  to  educating 
the  disadvantaged. 

This  bill  would  create  the  National 
Center  for  Postsecondary  Opportunity 
that  would  provide  national  leadership 
and  coordination  for  activities  and  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  that  is 
lacking  in  current  programs. 

The  Center  would  be  assisted  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council,  comprised  of 
20  members,  10  of  whom  will  represent 
the  different  geographical  areas  of  the 
coimtry. 

The  bill  authorizes  $250  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
same  amount  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
years  ending  prior  to  September  30, 1980. 
The  increased  authorization  will  per- 
mit the  doubling  of  the  current  partici- 
pation in  talent  search,  upward  bound, 
special  services  and  educational  opportu- 
nity centers.  In  addition,  the  service 
learning  centers  and  the  special  focus 
centers  should  permit  an  additional  220,- 

000  students  to  receive  assistance.  Thus. 
Instead  of  serving  355,000  students,  these 
programs  would  be  able  to  reach  nearly 

1  million  students. 

Services  provided  through  grants  and 
contracts  imder  the  trio  programs  will 
be  specifically  designated  to  assist  indi- 
viduals disadvantaged  because  of  de- 
prived economic  backgrounds,  deprived 
cultural  or  educational  backgrounds, 
limited  English-speaking  ability,  physi- 
cal handicaps  and  significant  interrup- 
tions, or  po.stponements  of  education. 
Also  Included  is  a  small  fellowship  pro- 
gram for  developing  higher  educatlrai 
personnel  In  designing  and  serving  in 
programs  to  assist  the  disadvantaged. 

Equal  educational  opportunity  is  a 
goal  that  has  been  recognized  for  dec- 
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ades.  President  Kennedy,  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  education,  February  6, 
1962,  said: 

In  OUT  democracy,  every  young  person 
ehould  tiave  an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  higher  education,  regardless  of  his  sta- 
tion In  life  or  financial  means. 

As  long  as  there  are  identifiable  groups 
excluded  from  participation  in  postsec- 
ondary education,  the  goal  of  equal  ed- 
ucational opportunity  will  continue  to 
elude  us.  Now  is  the  time  to  provide  the 
leadership  and  the  means  to  provide 
every  citizen  of  this  coimtry  with  an 
equal  opportunity  to  rise  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  his  capabilities. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  2655.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  dependence 
of  the  United  States  on  insecure  foreign 
energy  supplies  by  controlling  oil  im- 
ports, to  foster  competition  in  world  pe- 
troleum markets;  to  minimize  the  re- 
source and  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
petroleum  imports  to  the  United  States: 
to  allocate  petroleum  imports  equitably; 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

THE     on.     IMPORT     CONTROL     ACT     OP     197S 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  2 
years  since  the  Arab  oil  producing  na- 
tions joined  to  cut  back  crude  oil  pro- 
duction and  to  cut  off  shipments  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  following  months 
we  saw  long  queues  at  gasoline  stations, 
and  mass  layoffs  in  the  automobile  and 
other  industries.  We  also  saw  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries— of  which  the  Arab  producers  are 
only  a  part — repeatedly  and  unilaterally 
raise  the  world  price  of  crude  oil  untU 
their  average  revenues  per  barrel  exceed 
nine  times  the  1972  figure. 

Higher  oil  prices  have  been  the  big- 
gest single  cause  of  accelerated  Inflation 
and  deep  recession  in  almost  every  ad- 
vanced country,  and  for  a  new  wave  of 
misery  and  starvation  In  many  poor 
nations. 

Despite  this  powerful  demonstration 
of  how  vulnerable  our  economy,  and  the 
economies  of  other  oil  Importing  nations, 
are  to  blackmail  and  extortion  by  the 
cartel,  the  United  States  has  not  devised 
any  strategy  to  halt  or  reverse  these 
disastrous  price  rises.  The  energy  policy 
of  Kissinger,  Nixon,  and  Ford  has  oscil- 
lated between  pleading  with  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, the  leading  member  of  the  cartel,  to 
take  pity  on  the  poor  industrialized  coun- 
tries, and  moves  to  further  Increase  oil 
prices  in  the  United  States  through  de- 
control of  domestic  crude  oil  prices,  and 
imposition  of  tariffs  and  taxes  on  top  of 
the  exorbitant  OPEC  oil  price.  Rather 
than  lending  every  effort  to  lower  prices. 
Dr.  Kissinger  and  Mr.  Ford  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  offer  the  producing  cartel, 
and  to  urge  upon  other  consuming  na- 
tions, an  oil  price  floor  which  would 
prevent  a  fall  in  prices  should  OPEC  be 
unable  to  do  so. 

Only  this  fall  has  the  administration 
finally  agreed  with  Congress  on  speciflc 
legislative  language  to  establish  a  stra- 
tegic oil  reserve,  a  concept  which  I  and 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
urged  for  more  than  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  existence  of 


surplus  producing  capacity  equal  to  al- 
most half  of  their  current  production, 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Coimtries  has  agaiii  decreed  an  increase 
in  world  oil  prices,  amount'ng  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  Persian  Gulf  "marker"  price. 
There  are  indications,  however,  that 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  restora- 
tion of  some  competition  in  world  crude 
oil  markets — at  least  sufficient  to  re- 
strain further  price  increases — if  only 
we  will  encourage  it. 

The  producing  nations  have  yet  to 
solve  the  most  fundamental  problem  of 
a  price -fixing  cartel — how  to  allocate 
markets  and  idle  capacity  among  its 
members.  This  task  has  so  far  been  im- 
dertaken  by  the  multinational  oil  com- 
panies, which  distribute  their  "liftings" 
among  the  producers  roughly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  producing  capacity. 

The  September  OPEC  meeting  was  the 
most  acrimonious  yet.  It  was  Ijoth  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  intense  competi- 
tion at  the  fringes  of  the  market  over 
quality  and  location  premiums,  payment 
terms,  and  the  like.  And  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Indonesia  have  openly  declared  that 
their  net  price  increases  will  average 
substantially  less  than  the  OPEC  norm. 

In  this  context,  I  believe  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  the  United  States  and  other 
important  nations  to  establish  a  pur- 
chasing system  that  will  encourage  com- 
petition among  the  producing  nations, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  role  the  major  oil 
companies  have  played  in  prorationing 
supply  to  manage  the  cartel's  excess  pro- 
ducing capacity. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day does  not  put  the  U.S.  Government 
in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  oil. 
The  major  oil  companies  perform  a  lo- 
gistical and  coordinating  function  for 
world  petroleum  markets  which  would 
be  difficult  to  improve  upon.  The  OU  Im- 
port Control  Act  of  1975  leaves  them 
with  this  function  as  long  as  they  can 
perform  it  competitively. 

Competition,  not  confrontation,  is  the 
objective  of  this  legislation.  It  is  point- 
less to  talk  about  "breaking  up  OPEC." 
The  exporting  nations  will  always  have 
their  "trade  association"  and  we  cannot 
quarrel  with  their  right  to  have  one  for 
technical.  Informational,  or  economic 
purposes.  Our  goal  in  this  legislation  is 
to  break  the  monopoly  power  of  the  car- 
tel— to  end  the  situation  in  which  OPEC 
unilaterally  sets  the  world  price  of  oil. 

The  Oil  Import  Control  Act  of  1975 
would  establish  a  new  quota  or  "allot- 
ment" system  to  control  the  volume  of 
oil  imports.  Unlike  the  old  mandatory 
oil  Import  program,  however,  Its  objec- 
tive is  to  lower,  not  raise,  crude  oil  prices. 

The  bill  requires  the  President  to  pub- 
lish and  update  monthly  an  oil  import 
plan,  consisting  of  oil  import  targets  for 
each  month  of  the  following  2  years.  The 
President  is  granted  the  discretion  to 
choose  targets  and  actual  allotments 
ranging  from  a  decrease  in  imports  of  10 
percent  per  year  to  an  increase  of  7  per- 
cent. The  allotment  would  have  to  be 
limited  sufficiently,  however,  to  create 
some  market  value  for  import  permits. 

Actual  import  allotments  would  be  set 
monthly,  and  the  volume  of  imports  per- 


mitted— Including  any  deviation  from 
the  last  plan — would  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  impact  statement  and  ap- 
propriate analyses. 

A  system  of  quantitative  restrictions  on 
imports  would  automatically  insulate  the 
domestic  market  price  from  OPEC  prices, 
unlike  a  tariff  system  in  which  domestic 
prices  would  move  up  or  down  with  the 
import  price.  In  principle  domestic  prices 
might  be  higher  or  lower  than  import 
prices  under  the  quota,  depending  upon 
domestic  supply  and  demand  and  price 
control  policy.  I  believe  that  it  is  clearly 
in  the  long-run  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  competition  in  the 
world  oil  market  and  competition  will 
result  in  lower,  not  higher  prices. 

Import  permits  would  be  auctioned 
each  month  to  the  highest  bidders  in  a 
secret  bid  auction.  Anyone  might  bid  for 
permits — oil  companies,  brokers,  foreign 
governments  or  their  nominees,  or  specu- 
lators. The  permits  would  be  freely  trans- 
ferable and  negotiable  and  could  be  used 
by  any  importer. 

In  this  way,  every  refiner  could  obtain 
the  right  to  import  as  much  oil  as  he 
wanted  by  purchasing  tickets  either  at 
auction  or  in  the  open  market.  All  the 
money  would  be  returned  to  importers, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  oil 
they  imported,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
bids.  The  permit  price  would  not,  there- 
fore, serve  as  a  tariff  raising  the  prices  of 
petroleum  products  to  U.S.  consumers. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  sealed- 
bid  auction  is  to  erode  the  OPEC  cartel 
price  by  providing  individual  exporters  a 
secret,  "backdoor"  method  of  price  re- 
ductions. A  producing  nation  that  wanted 
to  assure  itself  of  increased  exports  could 
do  so  without  abandoning  the  cartel 
price,  by  subsidizing — with  "laundered" 
money  if  necessary — its  customers'  pur- 
chase of  import  permits. 

In  this  way,  no  oil  exporter  need  openly 
cheat  on  OPEC,  but  those  with  the  great- 
est need  for  foreign  exchange — Algeria. 
Nigeria,  Iraq,  et  cetera — could  see  that 
all  their  producing  capacity  was  utilized 
by  assuring  that  their  own  prospective 
customers  have  access  to  U.S.  import  per- 
mits. Others,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Abu  Dhabi,  which  would  actually  receive 
lower  revenues  as  a  result  of  further  price 
increases — because  they  take  the  brunt 
of  any  production  cutbacks  caused  by 
higher  prices — could  restrain  those  in- 
creases without  openly  breaking  the  front 
of  OPEC  solidarity.  No  one  would  know 
which  nations  were  purchasing  or  subsi- 
dizing the  purchase  of  U.S.  import  per- 
mits, so  that  the  ethical  and  political  re- 
straints which  now  inhibit  discounting  by 
OPEC  members  would  be  seriously  weak- 
ened. 

Because  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
permits  would  be  redistributed  to  import- 
ers in  proportion  to  their  imports — re- 
sulting in  a  lower  across  the  board  cost 
for  imported  oi! — any  subsidy  of  imports 
by  producer  nations  would  be  translated 
directly  into  price  reductions  for  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

Permits  would  be  issued  valid  for  1 
month,  3  months,  6  months,  1  year  and 
2  years,  in  order  to  accommodate  various 
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contract  terms.  The  first  month's  allot- 
ment would  be  distributed  to  importers 
free  of  charge  on  an  historical  basis.  Be- 
cause there  would  always  be  a  substan- 
tially greater  number  of  valid  permits 
outstanding  than  importers  required  in 
any  1  month,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
"comer"  the  market. 

The  President  would  be  permitted — but 
not  required — to  exempt  from  permit  re- 
quirements pipeline  imports  from  Canada 
and/ or  Mexico,  oil  imported  in  swaps  for 
domestically  produced  oil  imports  from 
another  countrj-  using  a  substantially 
similar  system  of  import  controls. 

The  program  established  in  this  draft 
legislation  is  essentially  the  one  which 
was  first  prc^x)sed  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Adel- 
man  of  MIT  at  a  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
in  February  1973.  In  his  proposal,  how- 
ever, revenues  from  the  sale  of  permits 
would  have  gone  to  the  Treasury  rather 
than  to  importers,  and  would  not,  there- 
fore, have  directly  reduced  consumer 
prices. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
contains  both  essential  features  required 
of  any  proposal  designed  to  attack  direct- 
ly the  problem  of  import  dependence:  a 
flexible  provision  for  direct  limitation  of 
imports  together  with  the  maximum  en- 
couragement to  producer  competition 
which  could  reduce  import  prices. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

8.  159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  159,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  relating  to  the  Lumbee 
Indians  of  North  Carolina. 

8.   1739 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1729,  the 
Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  In- 
surance Act.  to  amend  the  social  security 
laws  which  offer  discriminatory  benefits 
to  dependents  of  male  workers,  but  not 
to  dependents  of  women  workers;  it 
eliminates  dependency  requirements  for 
the  extension  of  benefits:  and  it  offers  a 
new  formula  for  the  calculation  of  bene- 
fits based  on  the  combined  earnings  of  a 
working  couple. 

8.  1776 

At  the  request  of  Itfr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McC::LnRE) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1776,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Valley  Forge  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

8.  1949 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1949,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Act 
of  1954. 

8.  1999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  (Church,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  1992,  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  revise  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  automatic  cost-of-living 


Increases    In    benefits    and    for    other 
purposes. 

8.  2110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  (Thxtrch,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  were  added  as  cosponsors  to  S. 
2110,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  so  as  to  make  unlawful  the 
robbery  of  a  controlled  substance  from 
a  registered  pharmacy. 

S.   2134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsoi:  to  S.  2134,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  State  legislators  to  deduct  living 
expenses  in  the  same  manner  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

B.  21S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor fr(»n  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2157,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  8.    2339  * 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2229,  a  bill 
to  direct  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Observance  of  International 
Women's  Year,  1975  to  organize  and 
convene  a  National  Women's  Conference 
before  December  31,  1976. 

8.  3363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  and 
the  two  Senators  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn 
and  Mr.  Moss)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2262,  a  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
Commission  on  U.S.  Participation  in  the 
United  Nations. 

8.  23S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2359,  the 
Equity  Health  Insurance  Act,  to  provide 
equal  treatment  for  all  persons  entering 
into  health  Insurance  agreements. 

8.  3360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2360,  the  Life 
Support  Centers  Act  of  1975,  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
health  care  services  for  pregnant  adoles- 
cents before  and  after  childbirth. 

S.  2446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2446,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
freeze  medicare  deductibles. 

S.  2451 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2451,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 


S.   3874 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2574,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933. 

8.   3589 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McOovern,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2589,  a  bill  to  foster  and  continue  the 
family  farm  in  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding farmers  with  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  purchase  family  farm  imlts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    3629 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2629,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  a  tax  credit  to  businesses 
which  expand  their  employment  during 
1976  and  1977. 

SENATE   RESOLtmoN    251 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 251,  relating  to  the  President's  trip 
to  China  and  American  POW's  and 
MIA's. 

SENATE   RES0LT7T10N    288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  288,  relating  to  an  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  concerning 
Zionism. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    295 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 295,  relating  to  the  submission  of  any 
base  agreement  with  Spain  as  a  treaty. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION   70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Coa- 
current  Resolution  70,  relating  to  broad- 
ening the  observance  of  Thanksgiving  to 
an  occasion  of  sharing  our  plenty  with 
the  hungry  of  other  lands. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
75— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RED RESOLUTION  TO  RECOG- 
NIZE "CONGRESS  OWN  REGI- 
MENT" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Beall)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution: 

S.  CON.  RES.   75 

Whereas  the  Continental  Congress  estab- 
lished a  military  framework  that  has  added 
In  the  defense  of  our  Nation  throughout  Its 
two  hundred-year  history; 

Whereas  a  vital  part  of  that  framework 
was  the  formation  of  nationally  raised, 
nationally  supported  military  units; 

Whereas  the  Continental  Congress  did  on 
November  10,  1775  order  establishment  of  a 
regiment  to  be  supported  not  by  an  Individ- 
ual colony  but  by  the  Congress  Itself: 
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Whereas  this  regiment  distinguished  Itself 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  War  In  nu- 
merous campaigns,  including  the  Steten  Is- 
land Campaign,  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  the 
Battle  of  White  Plains,  the  Battle  ol  Brandy- 
wine,  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  the  Sara- 
toga Campaign,  and  the  Battle  of  Yorktown; 

Whereas  patriotic  citizens  have  diligently 
endeavored  to  recreate  this  unit  and  carry 
on  its  traditions; 

Whereas  these  efforts  by  American  citizens 
preserve  our  heritage,  aid  In  our  festivals, 
and  assist  younger  Americans  in  their  search 
for  better  citizenship:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  appella- 
tion "Congress  Own  Regiment"  Is  recognized 
as  an  alternate  title  for  the  Second  Canadian 
Regiment  formed  November  10,  1775  by  order 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  that  those 
engage  in  recreation  of  this  regiment  and  in 
the  carrying  forward  of  its  traditions  and  his- 
tory are  hereby  commended  by  the  Congress 
for  their  work  and  encouraged  to  continue 
such  efforts  in  the  years  between  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  £^d  Tricentennlal,  and  that  the 
private  citizens  engaged  in  recreating  this 
regiment  are  espieclally  commended  for  their 
work  with  younger  Americans. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  CRAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS— H.R.  5900 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1063 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  5900)  to  protect  the  eco- 
nomic rights  of  labor  in  the  building  and 
construction  Industry  by  providing  for 
equal  treatment  of  craft  and  industrial 
workers. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1064 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  1058,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bUl  (H.R.  5900) ,  supra. 

AMEIfDMENT    NO.    1065 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R. 5900), supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1066 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  1058,  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5900) ,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP    AN 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Vhen  I 
submitted  on  November  3  an  amendment 
to  the  International  Development  and 
Pood  Assistance  Act  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  foreign  assistance  loan 
"reflows,"  I  had  no  opportunity  to  add 
cosponsors  to  the  amendment.  Since  a 
number  of  Senators  have  asked  to  be 
as.^ociated  with  the  amendment,  I  wish  to 
add  as  cosponsors  Senators  Cranston, 
Inouye,  Hansen,  Dole,  and  Roth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  FREEDOM  TO 
WRITE  AND  PUBLISH 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  a  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  hearing  for  Novem- 
ber 18  on  the  American  role  in  encour- 
aging respect  for  the  freedom  to  write 
and  publish  in  the  International  com- 
munity. The  hearing  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  3302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building — Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee hearing  room. 

Distinguished  literary  and  publishing 
figures  will  testify  before  the  subcommit- 
tee on  the  Importance  of  promoting  the 
freer  exchange  of  ideas  through  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  of  publication. 

The  panel  will  include: 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Bernstein,  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Random  House,  Inc.; 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  International 
Freedom  to  Publish,  Association  of  American 
Publishers. 

Mr.  Arthur  Miller,  Author  and  Playwright; 
Member  of  the  Board  of  P.E.N.  American 
Center;  Former  President,  P.E.N.  Interna- 
tional. 

Mr.  Joseph  Okpaku.  Publisher  and  Author; 
President,  The  Third  Press;  Member,  Inter- 
national P.E.N.,  with  a  special  interest  In 
Africa. 

Mr.  Harrison  Salisbury,  Journalist  and 
Author:  President,  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters;  Former  Moscow  Correspondent 
and  Managing  Editor,  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Alan  U.  Schwartz,  Lawyer  and  Author; 
Counsel  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Freedom  to  Publish,  Association  of  American 
Publishers;  Counsel  to  P.E.N. 

Ms.  Rose  Styron,  Journalist,  Poet  and 
Translator;  Member,  American  Board  of  Am- 
nesty International,  with  a  special  interest  In 
Latin  America. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 


MEDICARE-MEDICAID  FRAUD 
HEARINGS  CALLED 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  Thurs- 
day, November  13,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  will  resume  hear- 
ings on  medicare  and  medicaid  fraud. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  235 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building  beginning 
at  10  a.m. 

These  hearings  were  an  outgrowth  of 
our  nursing  home  investigation  in  New 
York  earlier  this  year.  We  issued  a  great 
number  of  subpenas  to  nursing  home 
operators  and  other  providers.  The  data 
we  received,  and  which  the  General 
Accounting  Office  helped  us  analyze,  was 
devastating.  My  reaction  was  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  my  subcommittee's  inves- 
tigation. On  September  26  we  held  hear- 
ings which  foused  on  the  activities  of 
two  hospitals  which  predominantly 
serve  welfare  patients;  we  leameci  of  the 
operations  of  factoring  companies  and 
clinical  laboratories.  We  heard  estimates 
that  as  much  as  one  medicaid  dollar  out 
of  every  six  may  be  ripped  off  by  un- 
scrupulous operators.  On  October  28,  we 
had  a  look  at  the  operation  of  some  for- 
profit  home  health  and  homemaker 
agencies.  Our  November  13  hearing  will 
continue  this  trend. 

Witnesses  will  Include  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office;  two  pharmacists 
and  State  officials  in  charge  of  combat- 
ing medlcare-medicaid  fraud. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Aflfilrs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  final  day  of  hearings 
on  S.  1840,  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  amendments,  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, November  18.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  5302 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
At  this  time  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
those  witnesses  originally  scheduled  for 
October  28. 


NOllCE  OF  HEARING 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical Euid  Space  Sciences  will  hold  a 
hearing  jointly  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  National  Science  Foundation  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Technology,  and  Commerce  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  on  H.R.  10230,  the 
National  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
and  Organization  Act  of  1975. 

This  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  235 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building  at 
2  pjn.,  Wednesday,  November  12,  1975. 
The  witnesses  will  be  Dr.  H.  Guyford 
Stever,  Director,  National  Science  Poim- 
datlon,  and  Science  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Stem.  President, 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic 
Engineers,  and  member  of  the  Associ- 
ation on  Cooperation  in  Engineering. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  DILEMMA  OF  BOSTON 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  di- 
lemma of  Boston  continues.  Now  there 
are  reports  of  white  flight.  News  articles 
and  editorials  are  both  pointing  to 
the  resultant  problems  inherent  with 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren.  Boston, 
for  instance,  is  learning  the  hard  way 
the  experiences  of  many  families  and 
cities  in  my  State.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  news  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Star,  both  pointing  out 
the  drop  in  enrollment  following  forced 
busing,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whites  in  Minority  in  Boston^  Schools 
(By  Ed  Schumacher) 

Boston,  October  23. — After  six  weeks  of 
massive  court-ordered  school  busing,  Bos- 
ton has  a  majority  non-white  school  sys- 
tem for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  accord- 
ing to  official  enrollment  figures  made  pub- 
lic this  week  by  the  Boston  School  Depart- 
ment. 

The  figures,  submitted  to  TT.S.  District 
Court  Judge  W.  Arthur  Oarrlty  Jr.-  Into 
Tuesday,  appear  to  confirm  fears  that  the 
controversial  busing  plan  would  produce 
white  student  flights,  particularly  In  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  portending  an  even  smaller 
white  student  population  In  the  future. 

According  to  the  school  department,  which 
administers  the  city's  schools,  whites  make 
up  less  than  48  per  cent  of  the  student  pop- 
ulation, compared  with  more  than  63  per 
cent  last  year  under  the  first,  mpre  limited 
phase  of  federal  court-ordered  busing  and 
more  than  57  per  cent  two  years  ago. 
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In  the  elementary  grades,  1  through  6, 
whites  make  up  42  per  cent,  blaclcs  43  per 
cent  and  the  rest  are  other  minorities.  Last 
yeto",  whites  held  a  bare  majority  in  those 
grades.  More  than  three-fourths  of  Boston's 
popxilation  Is  white. 

The  figures  indicate  white  student  flight 
to  other  schools  and  not  a  flight  by  wmte 
families  to  the  suburbs,  city  offlclalfi  said. 

More  than  2,000  of  a  reported  3,500  white 
students  who  ofnclally  transferred  from  pub- 
lic schools  are  enrolled  In  parochial  schools. 
Most  of  the  rest  are  enrolled  In  suburban 
public  schools,  using  the  addresses  of  rela- 
tives, school  oCBclals  said. 

The  number  of  transfers  Is  similar  to  past 
years,  but  5,000  white  students  of  a  total  en- 
rollment of  about  73,500  of  all  races  in  grades 
1  through  12  are  listed  as  missing. 

The  figures  also  show  that  2,600  blacks 
out  of  a  projected  enrollment  of  more  than 
33.000  blacks  are  listed  as  missing  and  800 
are  listed  as  official  tirac^ers. 

Many  of  the  "missing"  students — black 
and  white — are  attending  private  schools  or 
schools  in  other  areas. 

Federal  court  and  city  officials  caution 
that  school  department  figures  more  than  a 
year  old  are  unreliable,  possibly  changing 
the  size  of  the  drop  In  the  number  of  white 
students.  But  the  figures  for  this  term,  for 
the  first  time,  were  gathered  with  close  mon- 
itoring by  the  federal  court. 

lite  enrollment  figures  Include  all  stu- 
dents who  showed  up  at  school  for  at  least 
one  day  during  the  first  six  weeks.  The  fig- 
ures have  been  amended  to  show  students 
who  officially  transferred  to  other  schools 
but  do  not  indicate  those  who  enrolled  and 
dropped  out  or  transferred  without  notifica- 
tion. 

School  department  officials  delayed  mak- 
ing public  the  enrollment  figures  so  they 
could  track  down  students  who  were  unac- 
counted for.  Some  of  the  missing  students 
may  be  administrative  mistakes,  officials  said. 

Robert  Dentler,  the  dean  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Education  who  has  been 
assisting  Garrity  In  the  school  desegregation, 
cautioned  that  the  changing  composition  of 
the  total  student  body  is  partially  due  to 
normal  demogn^}hlc  patterns,  such  as  higher 
birth  rates  among  blacks  and  a  general  na- 
tional trend  for  whites  to  leave  Inner  cities. 

But  the  view  among  many  school  and  city 
officials  and  community  leaders  Is  that  de- 
segregation, and  particularly  court-ordered 
busing,  is  the  main  caxise  for  whites  leaving 
the  school  system. 

"MissiNo"  IN  Boston 

Some  6,000  students,  black  as  well  as  white, 
are  officially  listed  as  "missing"  this  year 
from  the  Boston  public  schools.  Together 
with  several  thousand  official  transfers  from 
public  to  parochial  schools,  they  account 
for  the  saddening  but  unsurprising  news  that 
after  two  years  of  accelerated  racial  cross- 
busing  the  Boston  schools  are  tipping  toward 
a  black  majority.  In  two  years,  this  noble 
experiment  has  reduced  white  enrollment 
from  67  to  48  per  cent. 

One  mentions  these  sad  figures  with  reluc- 
tance. There  is  an  intimidating  kind  of 
moral  obloquy  in  store  for  anyone  who  talks 
about  practical  consequences  in  this  matter. 
And  of  course,  the  usual  alibis  are  being 
readied.  Prof.  Rot>ert  Dentler  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, who  has  assisted  Federal  Judge  Ar- 
thur Oarrlty  In  overseeing  the  desegregation 
program,  has  "cautioned"  reporters,  we  note, 
against  drawing  sweeping  conclusions  from 
the  figures — which,  incidentally,  were  with- 
held for  a  time  In  the  hope  that  these  con- 
clusions could  be  made  less  obvious.  The 
professor,  who  Is  dean  of  the  school  of  edu- 
cation at  BU,  said  some  of  the  changes  might 
be  traced  to  "normal  demographic  patterns." 
And  so  some  may  be. 

There  is  an  entirely  human  and  quite  com- 


passionate double  standard  at  work  In  the 
evaluation  of  the  Boston  figures.  Those  who 
encoiurage  Judges  and  school  officials  to  over- 
come their  fears  about  cross-busing  are  quick 
to  seize  upon  evidence  that  it  is  working 
well,  but  Blow  to  draw  sad  conclusions  from 
unfavorable  figiu-es. 

In  fact,  it  really  doesn't  matter  whether  the 
melancholy  figures  from  Boston  are  read  to 
indicate  significant  resistance  to  a  disrup- 
tion of  neighborhood  school  patterns,  or  are 
seen  as  the  result  of  "normal  demographic 
patterns."  Kither  way,  they  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  what  profit  there  may  be  in  policies 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  integrated  schools 
serve  to  segregate  them  further. 

However  one  interprets  the  Boston  figures, 
they  lend  tirgency  to  an  already  urgent  mes- 
sage. It  should  be  federal  (and  state)  policy 
to  attract  all  children  to  good  schools,  not 
to  ship  them  off  to  schools  perceived  by  their 
parents  as  bad  ones,  from  which  they  are 
shortly  reported  "missing." 

Prof.  James  Coleman,  who  is  sometimes 
thought  of  as  the  architect  of  cross-busing, 
has  been  saying  so  for  some  time.  But  his 
warnings  aroiise  a  chorus  of  quibbling  and 
complaint  over  his  figures  and  his  conclu- 
sions. The  crying  need,  in  any  case.  Is  for 
the  courts  to  take  note — to  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  take  note — of  practical  conse- 
quences. In  a  less  emotion-ridden  problem, 
that  need  wotUd  not  be  disputed.  Tet  It  con- 
tinues to  be  disputed  in  every  city  where 
the  courts  are  pursuing  this  wrong-headed 
policy.  How  many  school  systems,  along  with 
Boston's,  must  be  put  beyond  the  reach  of 
meaningful  desegregation  before  the  risk  be- 
gins to  register? 


EDUCATION  AND  AMERICA'S 
FUTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  among  many  par- 
ents that  the  public  schools  have  not 
paid  enough  attention  to  the  three  tradi- 
tional standbys — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

This  was  reinforced  by  a  4-year  study 
recently  released  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation which  concluded  that  one  in 
every  five  American  adults — aged  18  to 
65 — have  great  difficulty  in  the  everyday 
tasks  of  reading  job  notices,  making 
change,  shopping,  and  locating  needed 
services.  The  study  also  foimd  that  40 
million  other  adults — one  in  every 
three — have  just  the  minimum  compe- 
tence required  to  be  effective  citizens, 
consumers,  wage  earners,  or  family  mem- 
bers. 

The  decline  in  college  entrance  test 
scores,  among  the  few  nationwide  meas- 
ures of  academic  performance  among 
students  in  American  high  schools,  is  an- 
other source  of  concern  among  parents, 
educators,  and  scholars  of  the  American 
scene.  Although  many  bright  freshmen 
entering  college  are  quite  conversant  with 
local,  national,  and  international  prob- 
lems, they  are  increasingly  deficient  In 
basic  reading  and  writing  skills. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  disturbing  and  it 
underscores  the  need  to  establish  a  new 
education  policy  for  America — a  policy  to 
guarantee  that  all  children  and  youth  re- 
gardless of  residence,  family  income,  or 
race  will  have  full  and  equal  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  quality  education. 

The  National  Education  Investment 
Act  of  1975.  which  I  introduced  In  the 
Senate,  is  designed  to  address  the  ser- 
ious problem  of  inadequate,  obsolescent. 


and  nm  down  school  facilities  by  provid- 
ing loan  guarantees  for  modernization 
and  new  construction.  Second,  under  my 
bill,  a  national  education  trust  fimd 
would  be  established,  from  which  pay- 
ments would  be  made  to  State  and  local 
jurisdiction  applicants  which  agree  to 
substantially  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
property  tax  as  the  means  for  financing 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

It  is  not  the  fimction  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  dictate  the  answers. 
Rather,  this  legislation  would  provide 
strong  incentives  for  reform  in  the- 
States.  It  would  provide  major  assistance 
to  improve  and  balance  per  pupil  expen- 
ditures among  all  local  school  districts 
without  penalizing  high  expenditure  dis- 
tricts. The  trust  fund  would  enable 
schools  to  know  in  advance  what  funds 
would  be  available,  and  these  resources 
would  be  free  from  zealous  budget  cut- 
ters. 

The  National  Education  Investment 
Act  proposes  direct  measures  to  solve 
profound  problems — ^the  need  for  up-to- 
date  school  facilities  and  for  ending  the 
unconscionable  inequality  where  a  child's 
education  is  made  dependent  on  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  his  or  her  com- 
munity. 

The  National  Education  Investment 
Act  also  pinpoints  special  education 
needs  of  children  which  for  too  long  have 
received  a  totally  inadequate  response — 
including  the  needs  of  preschoolchildren, 
of  mentally  or  physically  handicapped 
children,  and  of  educationally  deprived 
children  in  areas  of  poverty. 

A  new  education  policy  for  America 
must  establish  education  as  a  high  na- 
tional priority  in  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  our  human  resources.  We 
are  the  only  major  nation  in  the  world 
that  lacks  a  Cabinet-level  post  in  educa- 
tion. 

Studies  have  shown  that  education 
has  a  high  correlation  with  productivity. 
Knowledge -based  industries  have  be- 
come an  even  more  important  part  of 
our  economic  life.  We  must  give  educa- 
tion an  advocate  at  the  highest  levels 
of  Government  and  have  the  means  to 
consolidate  and  coordinate  all  education- 
related  programs.  For  this  purpose,  I 
have  introduced  the  Education  Reorga- 
nization Act,  to  establish  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Education  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  deal  with  the  educational  prob- 
lems systematically,  Instead  of  piece- 
meal and  haphazardly. 

Passage  of  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  the  National  Education  Investment 
Act  and  the  Education  Reorganization 
Act  would  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  education.  But  it  would  just  be 
a  beginning.  New  programs  need  to  be 
established:  comprrfiensive  early  child- 
hood development  centers,  vocational 
and  career  training  centers,  and  adult 
education  centers  are  only  a  few. 

We  must  clearly  recognize  the  critical 
role  of  education  In  defining  the  future 
of  our  Nation.  We  must  make  a  firm 
commitment  to  give  all  our  children  and 
youth  every  possible  opportimlty  for 
self-development  in  achieving  lives  of 
meaning  and  purpose.  But,  most  of  all. 
we  must  assure  that  our  children  have 
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the  basic  tools  necessary  to  be  effective 
citizens,  able  to  participate  fully  in  a 
complex  society  and  able  to,  in  turn.  Im- 
part to  their  children  a  sense  of  worth 
and  hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  newspaper  articles  de- 
scribing some  of  the  problems  facing  our 
educational  system  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  30,  1976] 

20  Percent  of  Aottlts  Pound  Unable  To 

Cope   Wrra  Life 

(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

More  than  23  million  American  adults,  one 
in  every  five,  lack  the  basic  know-how  to 
function  effectively  In  a  complex  society,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  released  yesterday  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  study  found  that  40  million  other 
adults,  one  in  every  three,  have  Just  the  min- 
imum competence  required  to  be  effective 
citizens,  consumers,  wage-earners  or  family 
members. 

Only  about  55  million,  less  than  half  the 
nation's  total  adult  population  aged  18  to  66, 
were  found  really  proficient  in  reading,  wTlt- 
ing,  computation  and  problem-solving  skills. 

U.S.  Education  Commissioner  Terrel  H.  Bell 
called  the  findings  "rather  startling"  and  said 
they  "call  for  some  major  rethinking  of  edu- 
cation on  several  levels." 

Among  the  more  glaring  examples  of  In- 
competence found  through  testing  repre- 
sentative samples  of  American  adults: 

Some  20  per  cent  didn't  know  the  meaniiig 
of  a  company's  sign,  "We  Are  an  Equal  Op- 
portunity Employer." 

Some  13  per  cent — amounting  to  16  million 
adults — ^were  unable  to  address  an  envelope 
well  enough  to  assure  that  the  Postal  Service 
could  deliver  it. 

Twenty-seven  per  cent  didn't  know,  or 
couldn't  remember,  that  normal  human  body 
temperature  Is  98.6  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

And  14  per  cent,  equivalent  to  16.6  million, 
were  unable  to  make  out  a  personal  check 
correctly  enough  that  a  bank  could  process  It. 

Other  questions  tested  abilities  to  pick  the 
best  buy  among  three  cereal  boxes  on  a  gro- 
cery shelf,  to  select  the  desired  flight  from 
an  airline  timetable,  to  compare — from  a 
simple  graph — the  effectiveness  of  two  paln- 
rellevers,  and  to  name  their  states'  two  U.S. 
senators. 

The  million-dollar  study,  conducted  over 
the  past  four  years  by  a  University  of  Texas 
team  headed  by  Norvell  Northcutt,  found 
American  adults  particularly  weak  in  con- 
sumer economics — money  management,  com- 
parison shopping,  figuring  taxes,  tipping  In 
restatu-ants  and  the  like. 

Testing  results  showed  29.4  per  cent  in- 
competent, 33  per  cent  barely  competent  and 
37.6  per  cent  proficient  on  consumer  eco- 
nomics questions. 

These  results  tended  to  confirm  findings  of 
another  federally  funded  project,  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
which  reported  In  July  that  many  young 
Americans  lacked  basic  skills  in  consumer 
mathematics. 

But  the  new  study  showed  adults  have 
trouble  calculating  what  they  earn  as  well 
as  what  they  spend.  One  question  involved 
computing  the  paycheck  for  someone  who 
works  43  hours  in  a  given  week  at  a  rate  of 
$2  an  hour  for  the  first  40  hours  and  one- 
and-a-half  times  that  rate  for  the  addi- 
tional hours.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  faUed  to 
get  the  correct  answer:  $89. 

On  another  question,  13  per  cent  thought 
a  "credit  check"  was  a  substitute  for  cash. 

The  study  Involved  developing  a  list  of 


65  obj^tlves  for  successful  functioning  in 
today's  society  and  sets  of  questions — or 
tasks — to  test  how  well  adults  meet  such  ob- 
jectives. 

Ten  thousand  adiilts,  according  to  North- 
cutt, were  involved  in  the  sxirvey.  Each  per- 
son was  asked  to  respond  to  67  questions  or 
tasks  during  an  hour-long  interview. 

Generally  paralleling  results  of  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
in  its  tests  on  various  subjects,  the  North- 
cutt study  found  the  weakest  performances 
among  blacks  and  Hispanics,  Southerners, 
and  those  with  low  family  incomes  and  least 
education. 

The  new  study,  and  the  debate  It  will 
doubtless  inspire,  marks  another  step  in  a 
trend  among  many  educators  and  public  of- 
ficials to  look  beyond  classroom  skills  and 
Judge  education's  effectiveness  more  on 
whether  Americans  are  learning  to  cope  with 
the  "real  world." 

Such  educators  speak  of  "functional  liter- 
acy"— the  ability  to  apply  reading  skills  ef- 
fectively in  everyday  life — and  in  the  wake 
of  this  new  study  will  talk  more  generally 
of  "functional  competency." 

[Prom    the    Christian    Science   Monitor, 

Oct.  23,  1975] 

Many  Parents  Demand  Return  to  Basics  in 

School 

Washington. — There  is  a  growing  feeling 
among  many  parents  that  the  public  schools 
have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  the  three 
traditional  standbys — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

On  one  level,  this  feeling  is  related  to  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  educational  innova- 
tions of  the  1960s  and  the  belief  that  the 
schools,  have  become  too  permissive.  On 
another  level,  it  Is  related  to  the  growing 
mistrust  of  American  institutions  in  gen- 
eral. 

'People  are  worried  their  children  aren't 
respecting  the  old  values,"  said  Bob  Mackln, 
director  of  the  National  Alternative  Schools 
Program  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
"so  they  want  to  impose  the  basics  on  them." 

The  desire  to  retiu-n  to  traditional 
methods  of  teaching  also  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  fiscal  conservatism  of  the  times. 
According  to  a  nationwide  survey  of  school- 
district  budgets  conducted  by  Market  Data 
Retrieval,  an  educational  research  company 
based  in  Westport,  Connecticut,  the  average 
cost  of  educating  a  student  in  the  U.S. 
public  schools  rose  from  $563.96  during  the 
1967-68  school  year  to  $1,168.22  during 
1974-75. 

"As  things  begin  to  cost  more,  we  tend  to 
look  at  them  more  closely,"  said  Oeorge 
Weber  of  the  Council  for  Basic  Education, 
a  nonprofit  education  organization  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  "The  public  Is  getting  more  In- 
formation on  the  outcome  of  innovative 
teaching  methods  and  they're  finding  out 
the  innovations  aren't  giving  results." 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  parents  are 
also  upset  by  what  they  consider  to  be  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  left-wing 
politics,  sex  education,  and  street  language. 
Violent  protests  erupted  last  fall  In  Kanawha 
County,  West  Virginia,  over  the  use  of  new 
textbooks  that  many  parents  regarded  as 
un-American,  blasphemous,  and  obscene. 

Parent-teacher  disputes  also  have  arisen  In 
Hanover  County,  North  Carolina,  and  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  over  the  use  of  profanity  In 
high  school  texts.  Such  controversies  have 
not  been  limited  to  the  South,  however.  Con- 
flicts over  texts  and  teaching  materials  have 
erupted  In  such  places  as  Aurora,  Colorado; 
Syracuse.  Indiana;  McKeesport,  Pennsylva- 
nia: and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

One  result  of  parental  dissatisfaction  has 
been  the  emergence  of  alternative  public 
schools  that  emphasize  educational  funda- 
mentals. They  now  are  found  in  several  school 
districts  In  various  parts  of  the  country.  In 


the  past,  alternative  schools  were  set  up  to 
give  students  more  freedom  and  a  broader 
curriculum.  The  new  alternative  schools, 
however,  tend  to  stress  strict  discipline,  pa- 
triotism, and  the  traditional  "three  Rs." 

In  the  meantime,  pressure  for  more  em- 
phasis on  the  basics  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  has  come  from  the  colleges. 
Increasingly,  they  have  complained  about 
entering  freshmen  who  are  deficient  in  basic 
reading  and  writing  skills.  Richard  W.  Moll, 
director  of  admissions  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
Maine,  said  high  schools  had  stressed  the 
"fun  and  the  relevant"  social  science  courses 
at  the  expense  of  composition,  math,  and 
reading.  "The  result,"  he  has  been  quoted  as 
saying,  "is  that  a  good  many  bright  students 
are  quite  conversant  with  local,  national,  and 
international  problems,  but  they  can't  write 
three  consecutive  declarative  sentences  in  the 
English  language." 

Test  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board's  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
(SAT) — a  test  that  is  given  to  help  forecast 
how  a  high  school  student  will  perform  in 
college — have  fallen  steadily  during  the  last 
13  years  for  which  results  are  available.  The 
average  composite  scores  on  tests  adminis- 
tered by  the  American  College  Testing  Pro- 
gram (ACT)  have  also  fallen  in  recent  years. 

Lillian  Weber,  a  professor  at  City  College  of 
New  Tork,  has  argued  that  the  "open,  learn- 
er-centered" Innovations  in  elementary  edu- 
cation should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
apparent  decline  In  student  achievement. 
"These  kids  who  are  not  achieving  now  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  never  even  had 
open  education,"  she  has  said.  "It  was  the 
end  of  the  1960s  before  the  schools  were  really 
doing  anything  In  open  education,  and  at 
that  time  it  was  a  drop  In  the  bucket." 

Supporters  of  open  education,  in  which 
children  are  allowed  to  explore  a  wide  assort- 
ment- of  subjects  at  their  own  rate,  empha- 
size they  are  not  opposed  to  teaching  the 
basics  at  all.  However,  they  have  warned 
against  what  many  consider  to  be  the  reac- 
tionary philosophy  behind  some  elements  of 
the  "back  to  basics'  movement,  such  as  the 
emphasis  on  dress  codes,  patriotism,  and  rigid 
discipline. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  9, 1975] 
The  Great  SAT  Mtstert 

The  decline  in  coUege  entrance  test  scores 
throughout  the  country  offers  an  Irresistable 
opportunity  to  all  philosophers  of  American 
culture.  Since  nobody  really  knows  why  the 
scores  are  dropping,  you  can  pick  whichever 
explanation  you  like  best  with  the  assurance 
that  it's  as  defensible  as  any  other.  You  won't 
often  get  a  chance  like  this  one.  For  the  seers 
who  take  their  Inspiration  from  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  it's  another  welcome 
bit  of  evidence  of  the  Incipient  decay  around 
us.  For  those  of  us  who  are  no  longer  ex- 
cessively young,  it  Is  further  reassurance 
that  the  schools  are  no  longer  as  good  as  they 
were  when  we  were  in  them  (whenever  that 
may  have  bean) .  For  the  romantics.  It  demon- 
strates that  the  greening  generation  of  ado- 
lescents is  indeed  liberating  Its  winsome 
self  from  the  tiresome  middle-aged  preoccu- 
pations with  competition  and  credentials 
Each  of  these  large  conclusions  is  doubtless 
as  wrong  as  the  next,  but  you  can't  prove 
It  from  the  test  scores. 

Every  year  about  one  million  high  school 
students  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test, 
designed  and  administered  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  As  every  stu- 
dent knows  (not  to  mention  their  parents), 
the  test  has  two  parts,  verbal  and  mathemat- 
ical, each  scored  on  a  scale  from  800  to  200. 
The  average  scores  have  been  declining  for 
more  than  a  decade,  at  first  slowly  and,  with- 
in the  past  year,  quite  sharply.  In  1962-63, 
the  average  scores  were  478  in  the  verbal  test 
and  602  In  the  mathematical.  By  1973-74, 
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they  were  down  to  444  and  480.  Last  year 
they  fell  an  unprecedented  distance,  to  434 
and  472. 

Before  you  accept  this  invitation  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  reasons,  you  need  to  Icnow  that 
all  of  the  obvious  explanations  have  been 
under  microscopic  analysis  for  years.  Is  the 
test  getting  harder?  The  Board  replies  that  It 
has  been  giving  tests  since  1901,  and  the 
modem  SAT  Is  the  product  of  a  meticulous 
process  of  pre-testlng  and  cross-checking; 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  traditional  controls 
could  suddenly  go  awry.  Is  the  average  being 
pulled  down  by  badly-prepared  yoxingsters 
from  ghetto  schools?  The  students  so  scoring 
In  the  top  brackets,  over  600,  are  not  only 
a  smaller  proportion:  they  are  also  fewer  In 
absolute  numbers. 

Does  It  reflect  on  new  teaching  methods 
and  experimental  curricula?  Evidently  not. 
The  SAT  Is  designed  to  measure  aptitude,  but 
the  CEEB  also  gives  achievement  tests  on  spe- 
cific academic  subjects — chemistry,  English 
composition,  French  and  so  forth.  Over  the 
past  four  years,  whUe  the  SAT  scores  have 
fallen  significantly,  the  achievement  test 
scores  have  held  steady,  or  In  some  cases, 
risen  slightly. 

(But  here's  another  Inscrutable  clue:  far 
fewer  kids  take  the  achievement  tests  than 
the  SAT,  and  the  number  taking  the  achieve- 
ment tests  has  fallen  by  one-third  In  those 
past  four  years.) 

Like  all  administrators,  the  people  who  run 
the  CEEB  detest  nfysteries  and  they  are 
beginning  to  feel  rather  defensive  about 
their  Inability  to  solve  this  one.  They  have 
now  appointed  a  committee  of  experts  and 
scholars,  headed  by  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Labor,  to  try  to  find  out 
what's  going  on.  It's  a  good  deal  more  than 
frivolous  curiosity.  These  test  scores  are 
among  the  very  few  nationwide  measures  of 
academic  performance  among  the  ablest  stu- 
dents In  American  high  schools.  If  these 
scores  acciirately  refiect  a  real  drop  In  com- 
petence, that  Is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
and  the  sources  of  the  trouble  need  to  be 
identified  precisely. 

But  they  may  not  reflect  a  real  drop  In 
competence.  There  are  some  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  tests,  despite  all  the  In- 
ternal controls,  may  Indeed  be  slightly  hard- 
er than  they  once  were.  That  Is  a  question 
for  the  statisticians  on  the  Wlrtz  commit- 
tee. Beyond  that  possibility,  some  of  the  de- 
cline may  also  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  way 
that  high  school  students  approach  the  test 
Itself.  In  the  1950'b,  the  student  with  the 
high  scores  was  very  often  the  obedient  and 
harrassed  worry- wart  (we  remember  him 
well)  who  was  certain  that,  should  he  fall 
to  get  Into  precisely  the  right  college,  his 
whole  career  would  lie  in  ashes.  The  present 
attitude.  If  we  read  it  correctly,  tends  to  be 
much  more  relaxed.  There  are  a  great  many 
good  colleges,  most  youngsters  realize,  and 
at  least  within  the  past  couple  of  years 
some  of  them  have  begun  to  run  short  of 
students.  Perhaps  the  real  change  lies  even 
deeper.  In  a  society  In  which  few  go  to  col- 
lege, the  entrance  examination  Is  a  matter 
of  overwhelming  Importance  to  a  17-year- 
old.  But  now  that  well  over  half  of  all  high 
school  graduates  go  on  to  college,  the  test 
itself  does  not  summon  up  quite  so  much 
adrenalin  as  It  once  did. 

As  for  the  culture  that  surrounds  these 
young  people,  it  makes  much  of  them  and 
provides.  If  anything,  too  much  reassurance. 
A  further  clue  to  the  falling  score  lies  in 
a  set  of  questions  in  which  the  CEEB  asks 
the  college-bound  students  to  rank  them- 
selves, confidentially.  In  relation  to  other 
students.  The  portrait  that  emerges  Is  one  of 
profound  self-satisfaction.  "About  one-flfth 
of  the  1974-75  seniors  ranked  themselves 
In  the  top  one  per  cent  In  ability  to  get  along 


With  others,"  the  CEEB  reported  this  year, 
"and  about  10  per  cent  ranked  themselves 
in  the  top  one  i)er  cent  in  leadership." 
Young  people  who  are  very  sure  of  them- 
selves do  extremely  well  in  mathematics  or 
foreign  languages,  but  they  are  not  likely  to 
approach  a  college  entrance  with  that  sense 
of  desperate  anxiety  that  may  well  push  a 
score  up.  The  SAT,  It  appears.  Is  a  sensi- 
tive receiver  picking  up  signals  from  far 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  classroom. 


NEW    SCANDALS 


CRIPPLING  THE  HATCH  ACT? 

Mr,  PONG.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Oface  and  Civil  Service 
has  held  hearings  on  legislation  which 
would  emasculate  the  Hatch  Act  if  en- 
acted, I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  a  newspaper  column  titled 
"Crippling  the  Hatch  Act?" 

Syiidicated  columnist  Kevin  P.  Phillips 
W£u:iis  that  injecting  partisan  politics 
into  the  Federal  Civil  Service  through 
Hatch  Act  changes  can  have  devastating 
results.  He  points  out  that,  imder  legis- 
lation being  promoted  by  many  Gtovem- 
ment  employee  unions  and  their  congres- 
sional allies,  "not  just  typists  and  clerks 
but  high-level  oflQcials  of  the  FBI,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  Federal 
Communications  Commission — can  be 
involved  in  party  politics." 

Asserts  Mr.  Phillips: 

...  If  critical  Job  fimctlons  like  those  in 
the  Investigative  and  regulatory  agencies 
are  mixed  up  with  partisan  politics,  we  can 
expect  new  scandals  nearer  those  of  Water- 
gate than  the  New  Deal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  by 
Kevin  Phillips,  as  distributed  by  King 
Features  Syndicate  on  October  1.  The  bill 
referred  to  is  HJl.  8617,  the  "Federal 
Employees*  Political  Activities  Act  of 
1975,"  which  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
October  21  and  is  now  being  rushed 
through  the  Senate  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crippling  the  Hatch  Act? 
(By  Kevin  P.  PhUlips) 

Washington. — Senator  Carl  A.  Hatch,  a 
scholarly  Democrat  who  represented  New 
Mexico  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from  1933-49,  left 
one  great  monument  behind  him  In  Wash- 
ington— the  Hatch  Act,  passed  in  1939  to 
curtail  the  political  activities  of  government 
workers  after  Congressional  Investigations 
had  unearthed  a  variety  of  Federal  scandals. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA)  of- 
ficials had  forced  Federal  workers  into  local 
political  machines  and  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, even  Internal  Revenue  and  Post  Office 
officials  were  implicated. 

Now,  36  years  later,  Democratic  leaders 
In  the  House  have  scheduled  late  October 
action  on  legislation  that  comes  within  a 
few  inches  of  repealing  the  Hatch  Act.  Exist- 
ing laws  is  to  be  modified  so  that  the  Federal 
Civil  Service — not  Just  typists  and  clerks  but 
high-level  officials  of  the  FBI,  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  Federal  Communications 
Commission! — can  be  involved  In  party  poll- 
tics.  Supporters  of  the  proposed  "Federal 
Employees  Political  Activities  Act  of  1975" 
purport  only  to  be  giving  Federal  employees 
the  same  political  rights  enjoyed  by  other 
citizens.  Alas,  things  are  not  that  simple. 


First  off,  Federal  employees  are  not  like 
"everyone  else"  (compare  their  paychecks 
and  Ivish  retirement  benefits  with  those  of 
private  employees) .  And  for  these  perquisites 
they  must  yield  a  little  something.  More 
important.  If  critical  Job  functions  like  those 
in  the  Investigative  and  regulatory  agencies 
are  mixed  up  with  partisan  politics,  we  can 
expect  new  scandals  nearer  those  of  Water- 
gate than  the  New  Deal. 

And  here's  the  critical  point:  Pressure  for 
gutting  the  Hatch  Act  does  not  come  from 
government  workers  themselves,  but  from 
leaders  of  public  employee  labor  unions,  plus 
their  allies  In  the  Democratic  Congressional 
power  structure.  These  canny  Machlavellls 
have  a  dual  goal:  With  one  contemplated 
brand  of  legislation,  they  want  to  force  all 
government  employees  Into  unions  and  with 
Hatch  Act  emasculation,  they  want  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  public  employee  tinlons  to 
shift  their  political  activities  into  high  gear. 

Division  of  opinion  is  sharp.  Nathan  Wolko- 
mlr.  President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees,  a  voluntary.  Independent 
group,  says  a  30,000  sampling  of  NFFE  mem- 
bership shows  89  per  cent  opposition  to  any 
Hatch  Act  change.  He  testified  that  passage 
of  the  proposed  bill  would  open  the  flood- 
gates of  public  employee  union  politicking, 
and  "the  spectacle  of  public  workers  In  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  up  to  their 
eyebrows  in  partisan  political  campaigning 
would  tend  to  Increase  the  criticism  and 
cynicism  which  now  is  so  endemic  through- 
out our  country."  In  contrast,  all  of  the 
leaders  of  the  public  employee  unions  are 
anxious  for  repeal  of  both  the  Hatch  Act  and 
Its  state-level  ("Little  Hatch  Act")  equiva- 
lents. 

NOT    AN    APPEALING    PHILOSOPHY 

The  philosophy  that  guides  these  cham- 
pions of  public  employee  political  activity 
Is  not  very  appealing.  Jerry  Wiu'f,  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  has  been  quoted 
by  Maryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  as  saying 
that  "Baltimore  City  would  burn  to  the 
ground  unless  the  city  gave  In  to  his  de- 
mands." Missouri  Congressman  William  Clay, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Employee  Political 
Rights  Subcommittee  and  chief  sponsor  of 
the  Hatch  Act  rollback,  has  been  charged  by 
the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat  with  falling 
to  file  required  Federal  election  spending 
reports  that  allegedly  would  have  shown  mas- 
sive transfusions  of  union  money.  And  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany,  whose  organi- 
zation recently  set  up  a  Public  Employees 
Department,  told  its  first  meeting:  "Cer- 
tainly, it's  against  the  law  to  strike  the 
Civil  Service,  but  It's  APL-CIO  policy  to  Ig- 
nore those  laws."  Enough  said,  I  think. 

If  these  gentlemen  and  their  legislative 
allies  succeed  in  using  reform  sloganry  to 
slip  party  politics  and  public  employee  union 
skulduggery  into  the  FBI,  the  Criminal  Di- 
vision of  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
regulatory  sections  of  agencies  like  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  then  It  will 
be  fair  to  say  that  the  corrective  spirit  of 
Watergate  has  turned  into  a  potential  renais- 
sance of  the  Spoils  System.  Far  better  to 
maintain  Senator  Hatch's  monument  un- 
weakened  and  unamended. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  con- 
trary to  what  Shakespeare  once  said  in 
Julius  Caesar,  that  "the  good  that  men 
do  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones," 
sometimes  the  good  that  men  do  lives 
after  them.  That  Is  a  truly  happy  state 
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of  affairs.  But  even  happier  is  the  in- 
stance when  the  good  that  a  man  does 
lives  with  him.  And  such  is  the  case  with 
our  distinguished  majority  whip,  and  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly profiled,  for  the  Nation  to  see,  the  tire- 
less leadership  and  respected  accom- 
plishments of  Bob  Byrd.  It  describes, 
among  other  things,  the  way  in  which 
Senator  Robert  Byrd  both  performs  his 
exhausting  duties  and  acts  as  an  articu- 
late and  able  spokesman  for  the  most 
pressing  issues  of  the  day.  It  is  a  rare 
glimpse  of  the  man  behind  the  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  MaV  Who  Runs  the  Senate  : 

BoBBT  Btro,  an  Upstabt  Comes  to  Powxb 

(By  Sanford  J.  Ungar) 

Robert  Byrd,  a  little-known,  fiddle-playing 
West  Virginian,  Is  the  Senate's  Democratic 
whip,  probably  its  next  majority  leader,  and 
Just  possibly  a  favorite  son  at  the  1976 
Democratic  Convention.  Says  he:  "I  believe 
that  a  big  man  can  make  a  small  Job  Impor- 
tant." Some  of  his  colleagues  think  Byrd  also 
proves  the  converse:  that  a  big  Job  can  help 
a  small  man  to  grow. 

"Bobby  Byrd  is  a  member  of  the  early 
morning  health  club,"  says  the  master  of 
ceremonies.  "Every  morning,  early,  he  gets 
up,  calls  Mike  Mansfield,  and  asks  him, 
•Row's  your  health?" " 

The  occasion  Is  a  luncheon  "roasting"  In 
honor  of  Robert  Carlyle  Byrd,  flfty-seven. 
Junior  senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  the 
Democratic  whip  of  the  Senate.  It  is  given  by 
the  P.  T.  Bamum  Tent  of  the  Circus  Saints 
&  Sinners  Club  of  America — one  of  those 
slick  and  seamy  Washlng^ton  events  where 
nearly  everyone  Is  called  a  "VIP,"  the  food  Is 
inedible,  and  the  true  aficionados  arrive  early 
to  watch  a  striptease  show  over  pre-lunch 
cocktails  before  the  more  worldly  political 
hoopla  begins.  Byrd,  the  fall  guy  for  the  day, 
does  not  ordinarily  travel  in  these  bell-rals- 
Ing  stag  circles.  He  has  a  standing  rule 
against  attending  downtown  (off  Capitol 
Hill)  lunches  and,  In  fact,  proclaims  himself 
to  have  "no  time  to  socialize"  at  all;  there 
Is  too  much  work  for  that.  During  twenty- 
three  years  in  Washington,  he  has  been  to 
one  football  game  (to  crown  the  queen  at 
half  time),  three  baseball  games  (two  of 
them  In  one  day,  a  doubleheader) ,  and  one 
movie  (he  found  it  dull  and  left  in  the 
middle).  He  does  watch  television  now  and 
then,  however,  and  once  protested  on  the 
Senate  floor  when  Gunsmoke,  a  favorite  of 
his,  was  canceled. 

But  such  are  the  responsibilities  of  power 
and  acceptance  on  the  national  scene  that 
Byrd  has  reluctantly  agreed  to  be  feted  by 
the  Saints  St  Sinners  to  try  to  enjoy  himself. 
Business  on  the  Senate  floor  makes  him  un- 
avoidably but  conveniently  late — it  would 
hardly  do  if  a  statesman  soon  to  speak  at  a 
national  Baptist  convention  in  Atlantic  City 
appeared  at  a  striptease.  Once  on  hand,  in  a 
vast  ballroom  of  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  he  sits 
through  interminable  Introductions  of  other 
people,  some  very  unfunny  skits  about  moon- 
shine liquor  in  "West  By-God  Virginia,"  and 
a  nightclub  comic  whose  routine  consists 
largely  of  imitating  drunken  men  coming 
home  late  at  night  to  their  angry  wives. 
Given  his  turn.  Byrd  allows  as  how  the  affair 
"Is  an  honor  for  a  country  boy  from  the  hills 
and  hollows  of  West  Virginia,"  and  he  an- 
nounces that  the  $500  charitable  contribu- 


tion in  his  name  which  Is  part  of  the  day's 
honors  will  go  to  the  family  of  a  police  officer 
recently  killed  In  Beckley,  West  Virginia.  He 
surprises  many  people  in  the  audience  by 
telling  a  few  off-color  Jokes  himself.  Then 
the  usually  dour  Senator  picks  up  his  most 
reliable  prop,  his  flddle,  and  plunks  out  "Rye 
Whiskey,"  complete  with  hoots  and  lyrics. 
That  brings  the  house  down,  so  he  plays 
another,  "Goln'  Up  Cripple  Creek,"  which  he 
dedicates  to  Mike  Mansfleld. 

Byrd's  lusting  after  Mike  Mansfield's  Job 
as  majority  leader  has  become  one  of  the 
central  factors  and  favorite  jokes  of  Demo- 
cratic politics  In  the  Senate.  It  is  all  "an 
exaggerated  assumption,"  says  he:  "I  don't 
have  the  consuming  desire  that  people  at- 
tribute to  me" — although,  "If  the  position 
were  to  open  up,  I  would  be  compelled  to  run 
for  it.  I  believe  in  advancing  forward,  moving 
up."  For  the  moment,  Byrd  insists,  he  is 
content  to  work  under  Mansfield,  whom  he 
names  without  a  trace  of  hesitation  as  the 
colleague  he  most  respects:  "I  admire  his 
patience,  his  fairness  and  his  honorableness, 
his  Integrity.  .  .  .  This  may  appear  to  be 
self-serving,  but  that  is  how  I  feel." 

The  relationship,  by  all  accounts  and  ap- 
pearances, works  very  well  indeed.  Mansfield 
plays  the  senior  statesman,  the  venerated 
elder  from  Montana  who  makes  broad  policy 
pronouncements  and  worries  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  republic,  while  Byrd  runs  the 
Senate.  Through  a  series  of  procedural 
changes  he  has  Initiated  or  supervised  during 
the  past  few  years,  including  a  shortening 
of  the  Senate's  "morning  hour"  and  of  the 
speeches  that  may  be  given  during  it.  Byrd 
controls  the  floor  and,  most  of  the  time,  who 
may  have  It  and  how  it  may  be  used.  (One 
rule,  which  has  other  senators  depending 
upon  him  and  their  aides  detesting  him, 
bans  all  senatorial  staff  from  the  chamber 
except  when  the  man  they  work  for  is  speak- 
ing.) He  hammers  out  the  "consent  agree- 
ments" that  keep  the  Senate  running 
smoothly  and  efficiently — and,  some  argue, 
without  its  old  charm  and  unpredictability — 
and  he  stays  on  the  floor  most  of  the  time  to 
be  sure  that  the  agreements  are  carried  out 
In  a  word,  he  is  probably  as  powerful  as  any- 
one in  the  legislative  branch,  because  of  the 
access  he  controls  and  the  shrewdness  with 
which  he  uses  it. 

Most  senators  in  both  parties  seem  to  feel 
that  Byrd  performs  his  tasks  fairly,  although 
he  has  been  known  to  pull  a  few  fast  ones  on 
liberal  Democrats  he  considered  to  be  advo- 
cating extreme  positions  and  on  Republicans 
he  suspected  of  exploiting  procedure  for  par- 
tisan advantage.  Diu-lng  the  recent  debate 
over  how  to  solve  the  disputed  New  Hamp- 
shire Senate  election,  for  example,  he  said 
he  would  happily  go  along  with  a  OOP  sug- 
gestion to  have  the  proceedings  televised, 
but  on  the  strict  condition  that  the  Repub- 
licans agree  to  set  a  time  limit  on  the  de- 
bate. The  Republicans,  who  wanted  to  fili- 
buster until  the  Democrats  agreed  to  send 
the  whole  issue  back  to  New  Hampshire  lor 
a  new  election,  quickly  backed  out. 

"This  never  would  have  happened  if  Lyn- 
don Johnson  were  still  with  us,"  said  an 
aide  to  one  liberal  Democratic  senator  when 
three  conservative  southern  members  of  the 
party  repeatedly  foiled  attempts  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  to  Invoke  cloture  and 
cut  off  debate  on  the  dispute  over  how  to 
settle  the  New  Hampshire  election  deadlock 
this  summer.  Sooner  or  later  Johnson  would 
have  forced  a  resolution  of  the  Issue,  wheth- 
er by  discipline  or  backroom  deal.  Indeed, 
there  could  be  no  greater  contrast  between 
the  Johnson  style  of  Senate  leadership — In 
which  arms  were  twisted  and  egos  bruised  If 
necessary  to  work  out  compromises  and  pass 
critical  legislation — and  the  soft,  easygoing 
Mansfleld  style,  which  places  full  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  Senate  eventually  to 


"work  Its  will."  The  question  is  how  Byrd 
wlU  handle  the  majority  leadership  if  he 
succeeds  to  it.  "There  are  advantages  to  both 
[the  Mansfleld  and  Johnson]  styles,"  he 
says  diplomatically;  "but  if  I  had  to  choose 
between  the  two,  I  prefer  the  Mansfleld  ap- 
proach . . .  You  have  to  remember,  you  have 
a  different  Senate  now  from  when  Mr.  John- 
son Was  the  leader.  He  was  in  a  position  to 
utilize  discipline  more  than  It  can  be  used 
now,  and  there  is  no  longer  a  very  cohesive 
southern  bloc."  That  cohesiveness  was  one 
of  the  key  constants  in  Johnson's  formula 
for  working  his  will  on  the  Senate.  One  im- 
portant difference  is  that  the  Democrats 
today  have  a  far  larger,  more  unwieldy,  and 
somewhat  less  pragmatic  majority  in  the 
Senate  than  in  the  Johnson  days  of  the 
1950s:  a  growing  number  of  senators  are 
inclined  to  vote  their  conscience  on  this 
matter  or  that.  But  many  senators  suspect 
that  Byrd  would  try  to  assert  greater  au- 
thority over  his  troops  than  he  is  prepared 
to  admit. 

Byrd  is  an  enigmatic  man,  churlish  and 
angry  one  moment,  and  coming  on  with  a 
sly,  foxy  smile  the  next.  He  is  capable  of 
alternating  role  recitation  of  political  boiler 
plate  and  florid  eighteenth-century  rhetoric 
with  frank  and  insightful  political  analyses. 
He  Is  discouraged  by  Gerald  Ford's  attacks 
on  Congress,  and  believes  that  while  they 
may  win  points  for  the  E^esident  in  the  short 
run,  they  will  ultimately  backfire.  "Mr.  Ford 
knows  how  the  system  works.  He  is  as  par- 
tisan as  any  of  us,"  he  complaliLs;  "I  think 
he  has  a  mistaken  impression  that  he  can 
follow  the  approach  that  Mr.  Truman  fol- 
lowed. But  circumstances  are  a  lot  different 
now  than  when  Mr.  Truman  was  President, 
and  Mr.  Ford  is  not  Mr.  Truman." 

Robert  Byrd  came  to  Congress  as  a  con- 
servative. Many  of  his  early  attitudes  and 
some  of  the  premises  he  holds  to  today  were 
developed  while  he  was  coming  of  age  as  a 
poor  white  boy  in  West  Virginia,  struggling 
for  a  meager  existence  during  the  Depression. 
At  first  he  did  not  go  to  Sunday  school,  be- 
cause he  was  embarrassed  that  he  had  no 
socks  to  wear.  For  many  of  those  years  he 
earned  only  $50  a  month,  even  after  he  had 
a  wife  to  support  (the  Byrds  were  married  in 
1937).  The  Byrd  family's  first  refrigerator 
was  not  even  an  Icebox,  but  half  an  orange 
crate  nailed  outside  the  kitchen  window: 
there  was  no  car,  and  when  the  Byrds  wanted 
to  go  somewhere  they  borrowed  one  from 
his  father-in-law.  a  coal  miner. 

Byrd's  manner  Is  taut,  and  he  Is  notorious 
on  Capitol  Hill  for  being  tough  with  his 
staff;  even  on  the  night  before  a  holiday, 
they  may  wait  for  him  to  dismiss  them  be- 
fore going  home.  Sometimes  his  penchant 
for  hard  work  goes  to  extremes:  when  his 
trusted  secretary  Ethel  Low  is  away,  for  ex- 
ample, Byrd  himself  opens  all  the  office  mall. 
His  personal  life  Is  spartan.  He  takes  no 
vacation,  rarely  touches  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  is  most  comfortable  In  the  company  of 
his  wife,  Erma,  two  daughters  and  sons-in- 
law,  and  six  grandchildren,  who  are  all  close 
at  hand  in  the  Virginia  suburbs  of  the 
capital.  There  he  relaxes  with  a  cigar  or 
the  fiddle:  often  he  plays  a  tune  before  going 
to  sleep  at  night.  He  has  very  few  close 
friends  In  Washington  or  West  Virginia.  The 
senator  from  whom  he  has  sought  advice 
In  recent  years  Is  John  Pastore  of  Rhode 
Island.  Asked  whom  he  really  trusts  and  feels 
he  can  confide  in,  he  answers  only,  "My 
wife." 

Few  people  knew  or  cared  much  a1x>ut 
Bobby  Byrd  (for  decades  "Senator  Bjrrd" 
meant  Harry  Flood  Byrd  of  Virginia)  untU 
he  achieved  a  dragon  slayer's  reputation 
In  January,  1971,  by  defeating  the  Incum- 
bent Democratic  whip,  none  other  than 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

The  feat  was  popularly  portrayed  at  the 
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time  as  an  overnight  coup,  a  blow  at  Kennedy 
while  he  was  stUI  suffering  the  effects  of  the 
Chappaqulddlck  scandal.  Byrd  will  not  dis- 
cuss the  subject,  but  he  probably  does  have 
an  old  antipathy  to  the  Kennedy  family.  He 
supported  Hubert  Humphrey  over  John  Ken- 
nedy In  the  crucial  West  Virginia  Democratic 
prlnaary  in  1960  (although  be  was  really  a 
Lyndon  Johnson  m&n,  and  went  to  the  con- 
vention that  year  as  a  Johnson-committed 
delegate),  and  had  some  nasty  quarrels  on 
the  Senate  floor  with  Robert  Kennedy.  He 
clearly  would  not  favor  the  nomination  of 
Teddy  Kennedy  In  1976,  and  says  bluntly. 
"If  the  pollsters  and  media  would  leave 
(Kennedy)  alone,  he  would  keep  on  being  a 
good  senator."  He  does  not  llie  fashionable, 
sophisticated  liberals,  whether  as  members 
of  dynasties  or  as  individuals. 

Actually.  Byrd'8  1971  coup  was  long  in  the 
making.  In  the  course  of  four  years,  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  Democratic  Conference, 
a  previously  meaningless  job  In  itself,  Byrd 
came  to  function  as  Mansfield's  de  facto 
right-hand  man,  dollg  the  routine  chores 
that  did  not  Interest  Kennedy.  While  Byrd's 
better-known  colleagues  were  off  at  cocktail 
parties  and  other  ruinous  pursuits  ("I  de- 
spise cocktaU  parties,"  he  says;  "you  Just 
stand  around  and  waste  time"),  he  would 
stay  late  at  night  in  the  office  of  the  Senate 
parliamentarian  mastering  the  intricacies  of 
the  Senate  rules.  Now  he  knows  those  rules 
better  than  any  of  his  peers,  and  can  make 
the  rules  do  whatever  is  needed  by  him,  his 
friends,  or  his  party. 

"I  believe  that  a  big  man  can  make  a  small 
Job  Important,"  says  Byrd  in  one  of  his 
favorite  bits  of  armchair  philosophy.  Some 
of  his  colleagues  believe  that  while  he  Is  a 
good  example  of  that  maxim,  he  Is  also  living 
proof  of  the  converse  principle,  that  a  big 
Job  can  help  a  small  man  to  grow.  During  his 
early  days  in  the  Senate — he  was  elected 
with  the  1958  crop  of  Democrats  who  profited 
from  President  Eisenhower's  decline  in  ptopu- 
larlty — Byrd  took  moetly  easy,  conservative 
positions.  He  railed  against  welfare  cheaters 
and  voted  against  major  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, including  the  1964  law;  he  cajae  to  have 
an  unbroken  record  as  a  hawk  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  related  international  Issues.  He 
denounced  student  protesters  and,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  took 
his  turn  worshipping  at  the  altar  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  even  after  the  FBI  director's 
performance  had  begun  to  slip.  But  by  the 
time  his  senior  colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
Jennings  Randolph,  an  old-time  New  Dealer, 
nominated  him  for  whip  when  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  convened  in  1971,  Byrd  bad 
metamorphosed  into  a  moderate  and  had 
enough  progressive  votes  on  his  record — 
Including  support  for  open  housing  and  gun 
control — to  be  acceptable  across  the 
spectrum. 

The  transformation  has  continued  and  In- 
tensified. Although  he  is  still  regarded  more 
as  an  Institutional  creature  than  as  a  creative 
thinker  on  substantive  Issues,  Byrd  has  taken 
several  steps  leftward  into  the  Democratic 
mainstream.  He  talks  about  the  danger  that 
we  in  the  United  States  will  "overextend  our- 
selves" In  the  world,  aiul  be  urges  a  careful 
review  of  all  of  the  nation's  International 
comznltments.  treaties,  and  alliances.  Once  a 
vehement  antlccHnmunist,  he  now  supports 
the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba,  and  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit 
China  this  summer.  (He  was  invited  once  be- 
fore, but  turned  down.the  opportunity  be- 
catiae  it  would  have  ni^nt  being  away  while 
th«  Senate  was  in  asMlon.)  This  year  be  sup- 
ported an  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1966,  though  he  opposed  it  twice  in  the 
past. 

Namsd  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
in  1968.  he  put  a  sharp,  young — and  liberal — 
aide  onto  the  commlttM  staff  in  1971  and 
then  used  that  vantage  point  to  build  a  part 
of  his  new  Image.  Byrd  rarely  attended  the 


long  Judiciary  Committee  hearings  in  the 
spring  of  1972  on  the  nomination  of  Richard 
Klelndienst  as  Attorney  General,  but  be 
authorized  his  Judiciary  Committee  aide, 
Tom  Hart,  to  work  closely  with  assistants 
to  Edward  Kennedy,  of  all  people,  in  turning 
up  new  anununltion  for  the  Emti-Kleindienst 
effort,  especially  details  of  the  suspect  deal- 
ings between  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
the  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation.  Every  night  Byrd  met  with  Hart 
to  review  the  latest  develc^ments,  and  he 
may  be  one  of  the  few  people  in  Washington 
who  has  read  the  entire  1751-page  Kleln- 
dienst hearing  record.  Finally,  although  he 
declared  Klelndienst  to  be  an  able  lawyer, 
and  "a  man  of  remarkable  charm  and  in- 
gratiating personality,"  he  took  the  Senate 
floor  to  say  that  he  would  vote  against  the 
nomination  because  "important  questions 
remain  unanswered  and  .  .  .  uneasy  doubts 
remain  which  cannot  be  explained  away." 
Bjrrd  was  one  of  only  nineteen  senators  to 
vote  against  Klelndienst  in  the  end,  but  the 
onetime  'law  and  order"  hardliner  from  the 
West  Virginia  hills  was  becoming  a  leader 
of  Democrats  who  saw  battlelines  drawn  with 
the  Nixon  Administration  over  issues  of  legal 
and  political  ethics — issues  that  later  came 
under  the  wide  Watergate  umbrella. 

Even  before  L.  Patrick  Gray  HI,  acting  di- 
rector of  the  FBI  for  a  year,  was  nominated 
by  Nixon  as  permanent  director  of  the  agency, 
B3Td  declared  that  Gray  would  be  unaccept- 
able to  him.  He  obtained  copies  of  secret 
Watergate-related  depositions  from  Washing- 
ton Post  reporters,  talked  personally  on  the 
telephone  with  airline  pilots  who  disapproved 
of  Gray's  controversial  handling  of  a  hijack 
case  (FBI  agents  shot  out  the  tires  of  the 
plane),  and  relentlessly  cross-examined  the 
acting  director  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Eventually,  It  was  Byrd  who  extracted 
from  Gray  the  damaging  admission  that  John 
W.  Dean  m,  Nixon's  White  House  counsel, 
had  "probably"  lied  to  the  FBI  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  Watergate  investigation. 
That  statement  led  Dean  to  begin  talking 
with  prosecutors  in  order  to  protect  himself, 
which  in  turn  helped  break  the  case  open. 

In  May  of  1973.  Senator  WUllam  Proxmire 
(Democrat  of  Wisconsin),  ordinarily  no 
great  admirer  of  his  party's  whip,  declared 
that  Robert  Byrd  was  "the  unsung  hero"  of 
the  Watergate  investigation  then  gathering 
force. 

When  Clarence  M.  Kelley  was  named  FBI 
director  In  the  summer  of  1973.  Byrd  spent 
an  entire  day  quizzing  him  and  asked  the 
only  tough  questions  of  the  hearings,  zero- 
ing in  on  the  Issue  of  whether  FBI  practices 
violated  civil  rights.  He  negotiated  a  prom- 
ise of  independence  for  the  Watergate  q>eclal 
prosecutor  and  demanded  close  scrutiny  of 
Gerald  Ford  and  Nelson  Rockefeller,  the  first 
two  Vice  Presidents  named  vmder  the  terms 
of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Amendment. 

Byrd's  switch — his  new  role  as  a  man  con- 
cerned about  civil  liberties  and  a  Watergate 
warrior — was  a  subject  of  great  curiosity  and 
some  wonderment  on  Capitol  Hill.  For  his 
own  part,  he  insists  that  it  is  the  issues  and 
the  circumstances  which  have  changed  more 
than  his  own  position;  but  one  long-time 
Byrd-watcher  says,  "He  realizes  where  the 
tide  is  going,  and  he  will  drift  with  it  to 
compile  a  public  record  that  Is  more  defen- 
sible and  acceptable"  than  his  old  narrowly 
conservative  postvire.  Another  suggests  sim- 
ply, "It  was  inevitable:   he  went  national." 

Byrd  still  keeps  the  faith  on  some  points 
of  conservative  orthodoxy,  denouncing  bus- 
ing, for  example,  not  only  on  policy  grounds, 
but  also  because  "it  Is  a  waste  of  money — 
buying  buses  and  burning  all  that  gasoline." 
The  slightest  mention  of  repression  by  the 
South  Korean  government  sets  him  off  on  a 
tirade:  "If  we  want  to  talk  about  repression, 
let's  talk  about  India.  We  have  to  look  out 
for  our  own  interests  sometimes;  we  can't 
tell  everyone  what  kind  of  government  to 


have.  ...  As  long  as  a  government  Is  pro- 
United  States  and  the  country  is  Important 
to  our  long-range  national  Interests,  we  have 
got  to  look  out  for  Uncle  Sam  first."  He  frets 
about  "over-liberal"  social  theorists,  and  Is 
delighted  that  the  "libertarian"  justices  on 
the  Supreme  Court  have  been  balanced  out 
by  Nixon  appointees.  (During  his  period  of 
flirtation  and  friendship  with  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, he  himself  was  considered  for 
a  Supreme  Court  slot.) 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  a  Jagged,  If  well- 
mapped,  course  through  the  middle.  Byrd 
has  his  own  conception  of  where  the  Amer- 
ican people  stand  ideologically — somewhere 
Just  right  of  center — and  if  he  has  his  way. 
he  will  steer  the  Democratic  party  there.  He 
Is  increasingly  asserting  himself  as  a  na- 
tional spokesman  for  the  party,  appearing  on 
Sunday  network  television  programs  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat.  He  is  said  to  be  looking  for  a 
good  speechwriter  who  can  take  on  the  Re- 
publican Administration. 

"Don't  forget  1924,"  says  a  devoted  Byrd 
follower  who  takes  a  visiting  stranger  aside 
after  the  Senator  has  addressed  a  luncheon 
of  the  Parkersburg  (West  Virginia)  Rotary 
Club.  "The  Democratic  Convention  was  dead- 
locked and  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  out. 
Finally,  on  the  ninth  day  and  the  hundred- 
and-thlrd  ballot,  they  turned  to  a  West  Vir- 
ginia boy,  John  W.  Davis." 

That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  events 
of  1924.  John  W.  Davis  had  been  a  member 
of  Congress,  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  counsel  for  the  American  Red  Cross, 
an  adviser  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson  at 
the  Versailles  peace  conference,  ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  and  a  Wall  Street  lawyer 
who  represented,  among  others,  the  House 
of  Morgan  before  he  became  the  compromise 
presidential  nominee  of  the  hopelessly  di- 
vided Democratic  party  in  the  race  against 
Calvin  Coolidge.  But  he  was  born  in  Clarks- 
burg, West  Virginia,  and  practiced  law  there 
for  several  years  before  being  elected  to  the 
state's  House  of  Delegates  in  1899  and  going 
on  to  greater  fame  and  fortune. 

Robert  Byrd  stapled  in  the  West  Virginia 
House  of  Deleg^*^  too,  but  his  background 
was  rathecjpore  humble  than  that  of  Davis. 
He  was  brought  to  the  state  from  North 
Carolina  when  he  was  a  year  old,  after  his 
mother  had  died  in  a  flue  epidemic,  to  be 
raised  in  coalfields  country  by  an  impover- 
ished aunt  and  uncle  who  adopted  him.  (His 
real  name  is  Cornelius  Calvin  Sale,  Jr.,  a 
fact  he  learned  when  he  was  sixteen.  When 
his  brother.  Clyde  Sale,  wrote  to  him  from 
North  Carolina  on  the  occasion  of  his  vic- 
tory over  Edward  Kennedy  in  1971,  he 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  his  true 
blrthdate  was  November  20, 1917,  two  months 
earlier  than  he  had  always  believed  and 
than  is  listed  in  Who's  Who.)  He  worked  as 
a  garbage  collector,  a  gas  station  attendant, 
a  butcher,  and,  during  World  War  n,  a  welder 
in  the  shipyards  of  Baltimore  and  Tampa; 
it  was  only  on  his  election  to  Congress  in 
1952.  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  that  he  gave 
up  his  grocery  store  in  Sophia,  a  tiny  town 
in  Raleigh  County.  His  law  degree  took  ten 
years  to  earn  in  night  school,  first  at  George 
Washington  University  and  then  at  American 
University,  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
House  and,  later,  the  Senate. 

But  the  analogy  between  Byrd  and  Davis, 
however  flawed,  is  picking  up  steam  In  West 
Virginia.  Davis'  nomination  came  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  In  New  York,  which  is  under 
consideration  as  a  possible  site  for  the  1976 
Democratic  Convention.  Then,  as  now,  the 
party,  although  thought  to  attract  the  loyal- 
ties of  a  majority  of  the  public,  was  torn 
asunder  by  factional  disputes,  even  In  the 
aftermath  of  shameful  Republican  scandals. 

Calvin  Coolidge,  like  Gerald  Ford,  was  a 
man  who  had  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
but  had  never  been  elected  to  it.  Davis  was 
all  over  the  map  Ideologically,  and  while  he 
began  his  career  as  a  conservative  (support- 
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Ing  the  "Red  Raids"  of  Attorney  General  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  for  example),  he  took  In- 
creasingly liberal,  populist-sounding  posi- 
tions; as  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  saw  it 
at  the  time,  he  represented  the  "respectable 
medium"  among  Democrats.  Curiously,  Davis 
and  Byrd  both  had  political  problems  con- 
cerning their  attitude  toward  the  Ku  KIux 
Klan.  Davis  for  falling  to  denounce  it  with 
sufficient  vigor,  and  Byrd  for  having  been  a 
member  in  his  youth  ("a  100  percent  mis- 
take," he  now  acknowledges).  "Fifty  years 
have  passed  since  West  Virginia's  only  ma- 
jor party  candidate  for  President"  was  nomi- 
nated, noted  Representative  Ken  Hechler,  a 
liberal  downstate  congressman.  In  a  small- 
town newspaper  column  last  year.  Since  Davis 
was  from  the  north  of  West  Virginia,  Hech- 
ler said: 

".  .  .  the  time  for  a  good  and  strong  can- 
didate (for  President)  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  Is  now  here.  In  recent  years, 
Senator  Byrd  has  broadened  his  base  of  ap- 
peal. There  was  once  a  time  when  only  cer- 
tain elements  in  the  political  spectrum  would 
accord  him  enthusiastic  support.  Now  he  at- 
tracts supporters  from  all  those  who  are  tired 
of  deviousness,  dishonesty  and  deceit  in  poll- 
tics  and  who  yearn  for  a  return  to  traditional 
virtues  which  are  practiced  Instead  of  merely 
preaiched." 

Byrd,  for  his  own  part,  plays  it  cool  and 
coy.  "I  feel  that  I  can  do  any  Job  that  the 
American  people  wish  to  assign  me.  I  would 
not  reject  the  nomination,  although  I.am  not 
actively  seeking  it,"  he  says.  He  insists  that 
he  has  no  favorite  in  the  field  of  declared  and 
undeclared  candidates,  and,  while  he  was 
lukewarm  about  George  McOovern  in  1972, 
sees  nobody  "among  the  current  aspirants" 
whom  he  could  not  support  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, run  with  as  a  vice  presidential  candi- 
date— including  George  Wallace  of  Alabama. 
He  hopes  for  an  open  convention  that  will 
produce  "a  moderate  ticket,  not  too  far  out 
in  any  direction."  And  although  he  considers 
the  prospects  imlikely,  he  says  it  is  "not  in- 
conceivable that  the  convention  could  turn 
to  me."  He  would  be  ready,  and  thinks  that 
West  Virginia  law  would  permit  him  to  run 
for  re-election  to  the  Senate  and  national  of- 
fice at  the  same  time,  just  as  Lyndon  John- 
son did  in  Texas  In  1960. 

Bobby  Byrd  no  longer  maintains  a  home  in 
the  state,  and  rarely  even  spends  a  night 
within  its  borders.  Yet  he  Is  putting  West 
Virginia,  long  the  brunt  of  jokes,  back  on 
the  map.  The  state  has  two  fewer  elected 
representatives  in  Washington  now  than  it 
did  fifteen  years  ago,  but  when  one  of  them 
is  Byrd,  that  hardly  seems  to  matter.  He 
is  clearly  West  Virginia's  favorite  son,  and 
traveling  with  him  to  his  native  state  makes 
it  easy  to  understand  why. 

As  soon  as  the  door  of  ^he  Piedmont  Air- 
lines plane  closes  at  Washington  National 
Airport.  Byrd  is  back  in  his  element,  among 
the  people  of  West  Virginia.  "I  feel  good 
when  I  meet  the  people  down  here,"  he  con- 
fides. "They're  home  folks. . .  .They  accept  me. 
when  I  hug  them  or  shake  their  hands."  He 
does  a  lot  of  hugging  and  touching  during 
his  hectic  one-day  visits,  whether  in  the 
aisles  of  the  airplane,  among  a  crowd  at  a 
shopping  center,  or  with  people  he  encount- 
ers in  the  street.  His  rule  of  procedure  is 
simply  stated:  "I  may  not  know  them,  but 
they  know  me.  If  they  look  at  me,  I  stop  and 
talk."  The  talk  may  be  about  arthritis,  the 
price  of  gasoline,  or  the  weather,  but  it 
hardly  ever  stops.  He  puts  his  arm  around  a 
young  man  washing  the  walls  at  the  Ka- 
nawha County  Airport  In  Charleston  and 
huddles  in  a  confidential  conversation  with 
him.  He  squeezes  the  shoulder  of  a  police- 
man driving  him  to  the  airport  in  Hunting- 
ton and  asks,  "How're  you  gettln'  along  In 
your  work?  Do  you  like  your  work?"  A  se- 
curity guard  shouts  out,  "Hey,  Senator  Byrd, 
will  you  have  a  spot  In  the  Cabinet  for  me?" 


and  the  Senator  beams  knowingly,  "Where're 
you  from?"  he  asks  a  man  who  reaches  out 
to  him  m  the  plane.  "Oak  Hill."  "Oak  Hill? 
Be  sure  to  say  hello  to  my  friend  Shirley 
Donnelly"  (a  minister) .  "Sure  thing.  Senator. 
I'll  call  him  in  the  morning." 

At  the  Parkersburg  Rotary  Club,  a  bastion 
of  Republican  conservatism  in  an  area  along 
the  Ohio  border  where  both  parties  are 
strong,  Byrd  talks  about  crime — or,  as  he  is 
more  inclined  to  pronounce  it  in  West  Vir- 
ginia,- "crahm."  It  Is  a  tough  law-tmd-order 
talk  that  could  be  straight  out  of  the  late 
19608: 

"I  think  the  proliferation  of  crime  all 
across  our  country  can  be  largely  attributed 
to  one  fact:  there  is  so  little  punishment  for 
It.  Fewer  and  fewer  criminals  pay  any  pen- 
alty for  crimes  they  commit.  Retribution  is 
so  slow  as  to  be  almost  nonexistent  In  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  criminal  situations. 
The  old  adage  that  crime  does  not  pay  Is 
no  longer  true  In  case  after  case.  .  .  .  The 
best  way — and  perhaps  the  only  way — to  halt 
the  crime  wave  that  has  been  getting  worse 
and  worse  ...  Is  to  lock  up  the  criminals.  .  .  . 
I  say  that  it  is  better  to  build  more  prisons 
and  hire  more  Jailers  than  it  Is  to  allow 
American  cities  to  deteriorate  further  into 
jungles  in  which  no  one  is  safe.  It  may  not 
be  popular  to  say  so,  but  some' people  belong 
in  jail,  and  the  quicker  we  recognize  that 
fact  and  put  them  there  the  better  off  our 
society  will  be." 

"Bob  shouldn't  be  talking  like  that,"  says 
one  old  friend  of  his  privately  after  the 
meeting.  "That  stuff  Is  easy,  and  everybody 
knows  it.  He  should  be  talking  about  the 
great  Issues  of  the  day — the  energy  crisis, 
the  economy  .  .  ."  Those  issues  are  the  ones 
the  reporters  at  the  luncheon  ask  him  about 
afterwards,  and  he  gives  his  stock  reply: 
that  the  Democrats  in  Congress  have  better 
answers  than  President  Ford,  and  once  given 
time  to  develop  and  pass  their  programs,  they 
will  show  the  country  the  way  out  of  its 
problems.  On  the  whole,  the  Rotary  appear- 
ance is  a  happy  one  for  the  Senator.  Only 
one  thing  nags  at  him:  an  old  friend  said. 
In  his  introduction,  that  Byrd  has  a  96  per- 
cent attendance  record  in  the  Senate;  "ac- 
tually It  is  just  over  96  percent." 

Byrd  visits  a  real  estate  office  that  has  pic- 
tures of  him  from  the  early  days  of  his  polit- 
ical career,  and  a  photographic  studio  that  is 
making  new  portraits  of  him  for  a  museum 
soon  to  be  started  up  in  Parkersburg;  then 
he  embarks  on  a  long  drive  to  Huntington 
with  Chester  Airhart,  the  Democratic  sheriff 
of  Wood  County,  and  his  principal  deputy  for 
tax  collection.  Until  his  recent  retirement 
and  entry  into  politics,  the  sheriff  was  for 
many  years  the  FBI  resident  agent  in  Parkers- 
burg, and  Byrd  chats  with  him  about  how 
much  crime  has  Increased  in  the  area — 80 
percent  In  a  year.  Airhart  Is  proud  of  the 
county's  newly  opened  "correctional  center," 
but  reinforces  the  Senator's  view  that  "we 
haven't  figured  out  any  way  to  correct  them 
yet."  The  deputy  is  a  wizened  character  who, 
as  Byrd  notes  later,  "knows  a  little  bit  about 
West  Virginia  politics."  The  conversation 
focuses  on  the  gubernatorial  rtice  in  1976  and 
the  chances  of  Jay  Rockefeller  (John  D.  IV, 
the  Democrat  and  adopted  West  Virginian  In 
the  Rockefeller  family,  who  lost  on  his  last 
try).  The  primary,  potentially  a  divisive  one. 
Is  another  fight  that  Byrd  will  sit  out,  accept- 
ing the  voters'  verdict  on  who  should  Join 
him  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  could  ac- 
cept Rockefeller,  even  though  that  ambitious 
young  man  was  once  found  in  the  unfortu- 
nate situation  of  having  contributed  money 
to  a  Byrd  opponent  in  the  primary.  (The 
Senator,  who  beat  that  opponent  with  89 
percent  of  the  vote,  says  he  doesn't  even 
remember  the  man's  name.) 

In  Huntington,  Byrd  Joins  in  on-the-air 
festivities  inaugurating  a  new  transmission 
tower  for  WOWK-TV.  He  is  In  no  mood  for 


small  talk  with  the  station  officials  before  the 
ceremony,  and  looks  stiff  and  out  of  place 
in  the  midst  of  falling  balloons  as  he  pulls 
the  switch  to  activate  the  new  tower;  but 
later  he  enjoys  the  taping  of  a  half-hour 
"newsmaker"  interview  with  two  reporters, 
an  easy,  unaggressive  encounter  in  which  the 
Senator  has  plenty  of  opportunity  both  to 
play  the  statesman  on  national  Issues  and  to 
boast  about  all  that  he  has  done  for  West 
Virginia. 

He  has  no  compunction  about  saying  that 
he  will  "use  whatever  Influence  I  can  bring 
to  bear,"  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  which  approves 
the  budget  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, to  have  an  experimental  coal  gasifica- 
tion plant  located  in  the  state. 

Byrd's  power  base  in  West  Virginia,  like 
his  position  in  Washington,  Is  strictly  a  one- 
man  operation.  Whereas  the  state's  other 
senator,  Jennings  Randolph,  is  the  favorite 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  other 
unions,  and  Republicans  like  Governor  Arch 
Moore  are  entrenched  with  the  state's  busi- 
ness community.  Byrd  keeps  his  distance 
from ,  both.  "Bob  Byrd's  strength  is  in  the 
people  who  come  down  from  the  hollows  to 
vote  for  him.  Some  of  them  only  vote  when 
he  is  running,"  says  his  press  secretary,  John 
Guinlven.  The  resilience  of  that  power  base 
has  never  really  been  tested,  because  since 
he  first  entered  Congress  in  1952,  Byrd  has 
never  faced  a  tough  election  fight. 

En  route  to  the  airport  for  the  flight  back 
to  Washington,  Bjrrd  lights  up  one  of  his 
favorite  big  fat  cigars;  but  when  there  is  no 
time  to  finish  It,  he  stubs  it  out  and  slips 
what  Is  left  of  it  back  into  his  briefcase.  On 
the  plane,  he  gives  the  stewardess  his  auto- 
graph and  talks  resignedly  about  how  little 
power  he  feels  the  leaders  of  the  Senate 
really  have:  "It's  frustrating,  you  know. 
People  expect  too  much  .  .  .  What  power  do 
I  have?  Or  Mike  Mansfield?  We  can  have 
some  input  into  legislative  policy,  but  you're 
still  Just  one  senator,  and  there  are  ninety- 
nine  others  with  their  own  ideas  about  how 
things  ought  to  work  .  .  .  Now  the  President, 
he  speaks  for  the  executive  branch;  he  has 
real  power." 

When  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  from  Delaware  in  1972,  and  at 
thirty  became  the  youngest  member  of  that 
august  body,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  some  prominent  and  established  fellow 
Democrats.  Statewidet  mailings  went  out 
from  Washington,  carrying  the  pictures  and 
signatures  of  celebrities  like  Teddy  Kennedy. 
Birch  Bayh,  and  others,  exhorting  the  voters 
to  "send  Joe  Biden"  down  to  Join  them.  Some 
politicians  spoke  in  Delaware  on  his  behalf, 
and  there  was  an  appearance  in  the  con- 
servative area  l>elow  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  by  one  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Barely 
six  weeks  after  the  election,  Biden 's  wife  and 
young  daughter  were  kUled  In  a  traffic  acci- 
dent in  Wilmington  (bis  two  sons  survived). 
Although  the  funeral  was  a  small,  private 
matter,  a  public  memorial  service  was  held 
In  a  suburban  Catholic  church,  and  Biden 
let  it  be  known  through  an  aide  that  he 
would  welcome  the  attendance  of  any  of  his 
new  colleagues  who  had  helped  him  in  the 
campaign  and  could  break  away  from  their 
holiday  schedules. 

Only  one  came — Bobby  Byrd.  He  drove  up 
from  Washington  on  a  cold,  miserable,  rainy 
night  and  sat  unobtrusively  in  the  back  row 
of  the  church.  After  the  service,  according  to 
one  man  who  observed  the  scene  closely,  Byrd 
stood  In  line  for  seventeen  minutes  for  the 
opportunity  to  shake  Biden's  hand  and  say  a 
few  words  of  condolence.  Then  he  left  for 
the  two-and-a-half.-hour  drive  back  to  Wash- 
ington. 

When  Biden  came  to  Washington  to  Inter-  "^ 
view  people  for  his  staff,  he  had  the  use  of 
the  Whip's  ornate  chandellered  office  In  the 
Capitol.  Along  with  Walter  Huddleston  of 
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Kentucky  and  a  few  other  members  of  that 
year's  class  of  freshman  Democratic  senators, 
he  was  looked  after  by  Byrd  and  treated  to 
occasional  homemade  political  science  lec- 
tures, relating,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Senate  is  made  up  of  "work  horses  and  show 
horses."  Regardless  of  their  political  philoso- 
phies, Byrd  treated  them  much  the  way  the 
Ute  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia  had  once 
treated  him  (from  hU  deathbed,  Russell  cast 
the  proxy  that  won  Byrd  the  whip's  Job  In 
1971),  and  once  they  became  his  prot^gfe, 
they  found  it  much  easier  to  obtain  extra 
office  space  and  other  amenities. 

Was  the  Byrd  who  was  so  sensitive  to  Blden 
In  time  of  tragedy,  and  beyond,  the  one  who 
Is  often  mocked  for  doing  and  saying  the  ex- 
pedient thing  In  order  to  enhance  his  own 
power?  Or  the  one  who  without  fanfare  sent 
the  daughter  of  the  owner  of  his  favorite 
Chinese  restaurant  through  college  after  her 
mother  died?  Or  some  of  each? 

Officially,  Mike  Mansfield  stUl  Intends  to 
run  for  re-elecUon  to  the  Senate  In  1976, 
and  to  continue  for  at  least  another  two 
years  as  majority  leader.  If  he  does  not,  there 
are  those  who  say  that  Uoyd  Bentsen  of 
Texas  might  make  a  run,  that  Edmund  Mus- 
kle  of  Maine,  or  Alan  Cranston  of  California, 
could  attract  substantial  liberal  support,  or 
that  good  old  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota 
might  want  to  return  to  the  leadership  and 
the  limelight.  As  far  as  Byrd  Is  concerned, 
any  one  of  these  men  could  make  a  fine  whip; 
but  there  Is  little  doubt  In  his  mind  or  that 
of  anyone  else  who  carefully  counts  votes  In 
the  Senate  that  he  could  beat  all  of  them  for 
the  top  spot  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his 
back.  Even  should  Mansfield  stay  in  the  Sen- 
ate, say  the  people  behind  the  scenes,  If  a 
way  could  be  found  to  guarantee  him  con- 
tinued use  of  his  limousine,  he  would  gladly 
step  down  In  Byrd's  favor.  The  upstart  from 
West  Virginia  Is  probably  already  working  on 
a  way  to  arrange  that,  Jtist  in  case. 


OIL,  GAS,  AND  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  correctly,  labels  the  Federal 
Government's  energy  posture  as  "awk- 
ward.^' In  a  weU  considered  editorial,  the 
Post  has  pointed  out  the  dilemma  of  the 
present  nonpollcy  on  energy.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Post  editorial, 
"Oil.  Gas  and  Congress,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
asf(dlows: 

On.,  Qas  and  CoNGKEsg 

Once  again  the  law  controlling  oil  prices 
Is  about  to  expire.  Once  again  Congrees 
U  in  the  final  stages  of  enacting  an  exten- 
sion. But  no  one  knows  exactly  what  form 
It  will  take,  or  whether  the  President  will 
sign  It.  The  administration  seems  optimistic 
that  the  new  bUl  wiu  be,  by  its  terms,  ac- 
ceptable. But  for  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, the  present  situation  only  deepens 
the  extreme  uncertainty  that  hangs  over 
•▼ery  aspect  of  fuel  and  energy  policy  In 
this  country.  Since  a  great  deal  of  complex 
legislation  Is  now  proceeding  simultaneously, 
it  Is  helpfiU  to  separate  the  main  lines  o^ 
the  debate. 

First  issue:  How  much  should  oil  and 
gasoline  cost,  and  who  should  decide?  Con- 
gress likes  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  battle 
in  moral  terms,  but  it  is  essentially  a  sec- 
tional issue.  The  rising  cost  of  fuel  means 
a  tremendouB  shift  of  wealth  and  power  into 
the  states  that  produce  oil  and  natural  gas, 
at  the  expense  of  thoee  that  consume  it! 
The  prices  of  some  crude  oil  and  all  oil  prod- 
ucts are  regulated  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  the  last  remnant  of  President 


Nixon's  wage-price  control  aparatus.  That 
last  remnant  was  to  expire  In  August.  Earlier 
m  the  summer  President  Ford  proposed 
gradual  decontrol.  But  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  It  down  and  supported,  in- 
stead, more  stringent  rules  to  roll  back 
prices.  A  month  after  the  controls  expired, 
the  President  and  Congress  got  together  on 
a  compromise  providing  a  brief  retroactive 
extension  giving  Congress  time  to  work  out 
a  permanent  law.  That  extension  expires  on 
Nov.  15. 

The  conference  on  the  permanent  law  is 
now  in  Its  final  stages.  The  President  has 
said  that  he  is  willing  to  extend  controls 
to  all  domestic  oil,  somewhat  below  the 
current  market  level.  If  Congress  will  agree 
to  peel  off  all  controls  gradually  over  the  next 
several  years.  He  considers  higher  prices 
necessary  to  encourage  greater  production 
and  to  enforce  conservation.  But  the  con- 
gressional conferees  are  sharply  divided  over 
the  principle  of  eventual  decontrol. 

One  point,  at  least.  Is  unarguable:  it  wotild 
be  wantonly  dangeroxis  to  let  all  controls  end 
abruptly  on  Nov.  15,  with  tm  Immediate 
Jump  upward  of  all  prices  to  the  world  level. 
That  Jolt  could  well  destroy  the  present  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  throw  the  country  back 
into  renewed  recession.  But  the  effect  of  per- 
manent controls  would  also  be  deeply  harm- 
ful. Over  the  long  haul,  controls  tend  to  turn 
into  price-fixing  and  cartelization  agree- 
ments. Worse,  holding  prices  down  means 
letting  imports  rise  imnecessartly  high.  To 
the  extent  that  the  United  States  has  an  oil 
policy  these  days,  that — by  default— is  it. 
This  country  is  importing  more  oil  now  than 
before  the  Arab  embargo,  and  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  It  is  coming  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  wisest  solution  is  a  bill  that  will 
prevent  any  sudden  drastic  Jump  in  oil 
prices,  but  will  commit  the  country  to  de- 
controlling steadUy  over  a  period  of  two 
or  three  years.  The  President  is  right  on  this 
crucial  choice,  and  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  House  is  wrong. 

Second  issue:  What  about  the  price  of 
natural  gas  and  the  shortages  in  the  in- 
dustrial Northeast?  For  more  than  20  years 
the  federal  government  has  regidated.  the 
price  of  gas  sold  across  state  lines,  but  not 
within  states.  The  current  federal  celling 
is  one-third  the  unregulated  price  within 
the  gas-producing  states  and  one-fourth 
the  equivalent  cost  of  oU.  When  you  think 
about  thoee  disparities,  the  present  short- 
ages in  this  part  of  the  country — which  de- 
pends upon  Interstate  sales — are  not  hard 
to  understand. 

The  Senate  has  passed  an  excellent  bill, 
permitting  short-term  emergency  sales  at 
higher  prices  this  winter  and,  next  spring, 
beginning  the  deregulation  of  prices.  Since 
this  deregulation  would  apply  only  to  Jiew 
gas  production  as  It  comes  onto  the  market, 
the  bill  threatens  no  abrupt  siurge  of  costs. 
But  the  bill  has  now  gone  to  the  House 
Commerce  Committee,  whose  chairman.  Rep. 
John  D.  Dlngell  (D-Mlch.),  Is  evidently  de- 
termined not  to  report  the  half  of  the  bill 
that  provides  permanent  deregiilation.  That 
makes  a  hard  choice  for  the  administration 
and  the  Senate  majority:  Should  they  settle 
only  for  a  Jerry-rigged  emergency  sales  pro- 
cedure, or  use  the  shortage  as  a  lever  to 
try  to  get  the  whole  Senate  bill?  Probably, 
on  balance,  it's  better  to  get  whatever  can 
be  passed  quickly.  There  are  Jobs  at  stake, 
and  a  legislative  stalemate  here  would  be 
very  bad  for  public  morale.  But  not  much 
gas  is  going  to  be  sold  under  short-term 
emergency  procedtires,  and  Mr.  Dingell's  tac- 
tics are  already  contributing  to  a  ftu-thet 
gas  shortage  in  the  winter  of  1976-77. 

Third  Issue:  Should  Congress  enact  un- 
focused multlbllllon  dollar  subsidies  for  the 
production  of  synthetic  fuels?  The  President 
and  Ben.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)   are 


enthusiastically  allied  in  favor  of  this  one 
and  they  are  both  wrong. 

The  auth(»1zation  bill  for  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  was 
in  conference  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the 
Senate  members  began  passing  in  a  gen- 
erous $6  billion  fimd  for  loans  and  guaran- 
tees to  support  synthetic  fuel  development. 
Rep.  Ken  Hechler  (D-W.  Va.)  protested  that 
there  had  been  no  hearings  on  this  huge 
fund  and  obtained  a  brief  recess.  When  the 
conference  reconvened,  the  Ford-Jackson 
bonanza  had  magically  swelled  to  $11  bil- 
lion, with  money  now  in  it  for  price  sup- 
ports— to  subsidize  the  energy  companies 
for  producing  fuel  too  expensive  to  sell 
competitively. 

There  you  see.  brightly  illustrated,  the 
federal  government's  present  awkward  pos- 
ture on  energy.  It  is  currently  using  con- 
trols and  regulation  to  hold  down  the  prices 
of  oil  and  gas.  Lower  prices  mean  higher  im- 
ports from  the  Middle  East.  But  everyone 
agrees  that  greater  dependence  on  the  Idld- 
dle  East  is  unwise.  The  answer?  An  appro- 
priation of  $11  billion  to  manufacture  ex- 
tremely expensive  synthetics  to  meet  a  shori- 
fall  of  domestic  production  that  Is  being 
aggravated  and  widened  by,  of  course,  the 
price  controls. 


ARE  GRAIN  EXPORTERS  RUINING 
OUR  FOREIGN  MARKETS? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  recent 
scandals  particularly  at  gulf  ports  re- 
garding short  weighing  and  adulteration 
of  grain  exports  and  outright  bribes  have 
seriously  endangered  the  credibility  of 
our  foreign  grain  markets.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  grain 
standards  and  in  addition  it  has  a  special 
task  force  in  the  field  for  further  inves- 
tigations. Doubtless  there  will  be  major 
legislative  reforms  in  this  area. 

To  indicate  the  extent  to  which  public 
awareness  is  mounting  in  the  country. 
I  sisk  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  searching  article  by  Jack 
T.  Pickett,  the  publisher  of  Agrichemical 
Age.  in  its  special  edition  for  September- 
October  entitled  "Saving  the  Harvest." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arc  Grain  Exporters  Rttining  Our 

Foreign  Markets? 

(By  Jack  T.  Pickett) 

American  farmers  are  producing  a  clean 
crop  of  golden  grain  which  Is  being  diluted 
with  dirt,  broken  kernels,  is  short  weighted 
and  shipped  overseas  In  "weevUy"  ships.  It  is 
time  for  the  American  farmer  to  get  up  on  his 
hind  legs  and  demand  a  change.  Why?  Be- 
cause American  exporters  are  sabotaging  the 
American  farmer. 

Huge  exporting  companies  In  this  country 
control  most  U.S.  grain.  USDA  estimates  show 
that  Cargill,  Inc.  and  Continental  Grain  Co. 
each  handle  about  26%  of  our  total  U.S.  grain 
trade.  Bunge  Corp.  handles  about  12%,  Cook 
Industries,  Inc.  and  Louis  Dreyfus  Corp.  near- 
ly 11%,  Oamac,  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co. 
and  Peavey  Co.  10%  and  the  farmer-owned 
co-ops  6%. 

In  1972,  when  the  Russians  exploded  in  our 
market  with  no  advance  public  notice,  the 
big  American  exporters  made  contractual 
deals  to  sell  to  Russia  at  $1.66  a  bushel  whUe 
Kansas  wheat  farmers  were  getting  as  low 
as  $1.27  a  bushel. 

How  Is  It  that  the  farmers  are  on  the  short 
end  of  this  situation? 

One  reason  is  our  incredible  U.S.  inspec- 
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tion  system.  It  Is  the  USDA  that  licenses  em- 
ployees of  state  agencies,  trade  groups  or  pri- 
vate companies  to  Inspect  our  overseas  grain 
shipments.  There  are  111  officially  licensed 
inspection  agencies.  Including  23  operated  by 
the  state,  14  by  grain  exchanges,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  boards  of  trade  and  47  through 
private  inspection.  These  "inspectors"  are 
paid  fees  by  their  employers.  That  seems  to 
me  pretty  much  like  hiring  a  fox  to  guard  my 
chicken  coop. 

Over  all  this  mess,  the  USDA  has  226  "su- 
pervisory-type" Inspectors.  But  they  check 
only  2%  of  the  4  million  inspections  each 
year. 

In  the  last  few  years,  as  grain  exporting 
has  become  big  business,  the  temptation  to 
cheat  has  become  correspondingly  greater. 
In  New  Orleans,  for  example,  the  world's  sec- 
ond largest  port  after  Rotterdam  where  about 
44  Cb  of  our  grains  exports  are  handled,  USDA 
Inspectors  have  been  threatened  so  often 
that  they  now  travel  In  pairs ! 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that  USDA 
supervisors  have  had  their  tires  slashed  and 
have  been  abused  In  other  ways  while  riding 
man-lifts  in  grain  elevators.  One  USDA  su- 
pervisor, who  protested  when  one  of  the 
private  samplers  permitted  fermented  corn 
to  be  loaded  on  a  ship,  later  was  told  a  "con- 
tract" was  out  to  break  both  his  kneecaps. 

U.S.  overseas  grain  is  sold  by  "grade." 
Example:  The  permissible  foreign  material 
limit  for  No.  1  wheat  Is  .5%.  Most  foreign 
sales  are  for  No.  2  grade  allowing  a  permis- 
sible level  of  1%  of  foreign  material. 

Almost  every  farmer  I  know  takes  great 
pride  in  producing  a  quality  product.  As  one 
example,  69%  of  our  hard  red  winter  wheat 
grades  No.  1  as  It  comes  off  the  farm.  When 
a  foreign  sale  calls  for  No.  2  grade,  the  ter- 
minal markets  blend  in  lower  grades  and  In 
some  cases  actually  throw  in  an  allowable 
amount  of  dirt.  The  higher  the  grade  num- 
ber, the  cheaper  the  price.  No.  4  soybeans 
can  contain  5%  broken  or  foreign  material. 

Some  of  our  foreign  customers  are  telling 
us  they  would  rather  buy  from  Brazil,  as 
their  6%  will  be  cracked  grain  while  U.S. 
exports  may  contain  sticks,  dirt,  trash — you 
name  It. 

Our  U.8.  system  of  handling  grain  Is  weak 
at  many  points.  1)  The  person  who  samples 
grain  for  grade  test  can  greatly  Influence 
the  "grade"  resiUts.  (The  grader  Is  only  en- 
dangered if  the  USDA  makes  one  of  its  spot 
checks.)  2)  The  person  who  blends  the  grains 
is  in  a  position  of  extreme  temptation.  3) 
Another  weak  link  Is  the  Inspector  who  cer- 
tifies that  the  hold  of  a  ship  is  clean,  free 
of  weevils,  etc.  (One  federal  official  described 
the  entire  grain  and  ship  inspection  system 
as  "a  rather  incestuous  relationship"  that 
was  set  up  as  "an  accommodation  of  local 
l:iterests"  in  the  export  trade.) 

The  going  rate  (or  "bribe")  used  to  l)e 
$200  to  $600  a  ship,  but  starting  with  the 
heavy  traffic  in  1973-74,  the  demurrage  costs 
became  even  greater.  One  Inspector  of  record 
was  given  a  bribe  of  $1,000  and  the  shipping 
company  saved  $32,000  in  demurrage.  (Iron- 
ically, the  Inspector  was  fined  $600  and  put 
on  5  years  probation.) 

The  Des  Moines  Register,  in  a  story  date- 
Uned  May  20  of  this  year,  stated  that  a  Lon- 
don firm  angrUy  told  the  USDA  that  recent 
shipments  of  American  corn  have  been 
"nothing  short  of  rubbish."  A  year  earlier, 
the  pest  Infestation  control  laboratory  of  the 
British  government  had  reported  13  of  20 
corn  shipments  from  the  U.S.  full  of  insects. 

These  complaints  are  typical  of  those  con- 
tained In  USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice (PAS)  files,  charging  that  mlsgraded, 
contaminated  and  poor  quality  grains  are 
being  delivered  to  U.S.  export  customers. 
Representative  Neal  Smith  (Dem.-Ia.)  said 
he  Is  "upset  about  grain  grading  regulations 
that  permit  a  U.S.  seller  to  ship  grain  con- 
taining up  to  3'-,  "foreign  materials." 


"The  foreign  customer  assumes  that  it  will 
be  'natural'  foreign  material,  such  as  weed 
seeds,"  according  to  Smith,  "But  what  hap- 
pens is  that-  if  the  grain  being  loaded  has 
only  1%  foreign  material,  they  sweep  up 
the  floor  and  put  that  In  to  bring  It  up  to 
3%. 

'They  actually  add  dirt,  and  that's  what 
the  purchaser  sees  at  the  other  end.  Then 
he  thinks  American  grain  is  no  good,  and  it 
hurts  our  sales. 

"If  a  shipment  of  $3  per  bushel  com  con- 
tains 1%  'natural'  foreign  material,  the  ship- 
per," Smith  concludes,  "can  save  6  cents  a 
bushel  by  adding  another  2%  foreign  mate- 
rial." 

An  official  of  the  American  Soybean  As- 
sociation recently  reported  that  U.S.  soybean 
farmers  are  fast  losing  overseas  business  be- 
cause of  complaints  from  European  buyers 
that  shipments  of  American  soybeans  are 
arriving  in  a  damaged  condition  and  con- 
taminated with  dirt,  rocks  and  sticks.  He 
complains,  "Everyone  In  Europe  is  focusing 
on  buying  Brazilian  beans  Instead  of  Ameri- 
can because  they  do  not  want  to  pay  for  for- 
eign material  being  hauled  across  the  ocean." 

Statistics  of  the  New  Orleans  Board  of 
Trade  for  1973-74  as  reported  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star  indicate  a  discrepancy  of  at  least 
115  million  bushels  between  grain  receipts 
and  grain  exports  by  the  Port  of  New  Or- 
leans. Senator  Dick  Clark  (Dem.-Ia.)  feels 
that  operators  of  grain  elevators  at  U.S.  port 
cities  are  collecting  kick-backs  on  grain  se- 
cretly "skimmed  off"  while  loading  export 
ships.  Clark  charges  that  the  giant  inter- 
national grain  companies  may  be  directly  in- 
volved in  this  fraud,  since  it  is  the  exporters 
who  own  the  majority  of  the  main  terminal 
elevators  In  this  country. 

Senator  Clark,  commenting  on  techniques 
used  by  the  elevator  operator,  said,  "He  can 
tip  the  scales,  mix  or  blend  beyond  what  is 
acceptable  under  U.S.  standards.  He  can 
misreport  loading  so  that  either  the  night 
or  the  day  shift  in  the  elevator  becomes  to- 
tally confused  about  the  size  of  the  ship- 
ments. Or,  he  can  bribe  the  Inspection 
agency  and  perhaps  even  the  federal  Inspec- 
tor, to  nUsgrade  the  grain  going  out  of  his 
elevator.  The  net  result  Is  excess  stock,  cream 
off  the  top." 

Clark  adds,  "For  the  elevator  operator  It 
means  a  substantial  bonus  and  for  the  com- 
pany owning  the  elevator  it  means  that  this 
'left  over'  stock  or  'average'  as  it  Is  called 
is  100%  profit." 

An  Iowa  soybean  producer  told  the  Sena- 
tor, "We  produce  a  good  clean  product,  in 
demand  throughout  the  world,  and  we  spend 
our  own  money  to  promote  the  sale  of  that 
product.  I'll  be  damned  If  we  are  going  to  let 
petty  bribery,  sloppy  work  and  greedy  ex- 
porters throw  it  down  the  drain!" 

Except  for  one  company.  Cook  Industries, 
Inc.,  all  major  U.S.  firms  are  privately  owned 
and  are  required  to  file  little  or  no  informa- 
tion on  their  financial  and  corporate  affairs 
and  activities  with  any  U.S.  government 
agency.  Not  to  single  them  out,  but  to  gain 
some  idea  of  their  awesome  size,  we  have 
found  that  Cargill,  one  of  the  two  largest 
U.S.  grain  companies  with  headquarters  in 
Minneapolis,  has  sales  in  excess  of  $6  billion 
each  year!  They  employ  16,000  persons  and 
own  a  transportation  fleet  that  includes  1,600 
covered  hopper  cars,  1,000  tank  cars,  350 
barges.  In  addition,  the  giant  firm  leases  or 
controls  two  Great  Lakes  vessels  and  12 
ocean-going  ships! 

Again  quoting  a  story  in  the  Des  Moiries 
Register  (June  17,  1975)  :  "A  team  of  Euro- 
pean feed  company  executives  warned  that 
the  U.S.  stands  to  lose  a  large  share  of  its 
foreign  agricultural  markets  because  of  the 
poor  quality  of  U.S.  grains  being  shipped 
abroad. 

"Because  American  grain  frequently  ar- 
rives in  a  dirty  and  broken  condition,"  Eu- 
ropeans are  increasingly  turning  to  Brazil, 


Argentina  and  other  nations  for  their  corn 
and  soybeans,  even  though  prices  are  often 
higher." 

Kenneth  Arnott  of  Great  Britain,  explain- 
ing that  British  feed  and  whiskey  makers  are 
starting  to  buy  from  South  Africa  and  Ar- 
gentina, stated,  "We  are  alarmed  at  the  qual- 
ity of  the  U.S.  corn  that  has  been  coming 
across." 

Apparently  this  increasing  U.S.  grain 
"scandal"  has  just  been  brought  into  the 
light  by  a  series  of  excellent  articles  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register.  It  was  this  "expose"  that 
led  to  a  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices.  (I 
have  Just  completed  a  detaUed  study  of  this 
155-page  report,  from  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  above  quoted  material  was  taken.) 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  inspection 
service  must  be  changed.  As  It  stands  now, 
all  inspections  will  be  made  by  USDA  em- 
ployees. There  must  also  be  a  change  In  the 
method  of  certifying  the  cleanliness  of  ships, 
as  well  as  obtaining  accurate  scales  and  cer- 
tification of  final  weight  of  grain  delivered 
into  the  holds  of  export  ships.  The  fines  and 
prison  terms  for  violations  have  got  to  be 
increased  substantially.  Present  mmiirmrn 
fine  of  $5,000  should  be  increased  to  $10,000, 
and  accompanied  by  a  prison  term  of  not  less 
than  1  year  nor  more  than  3  years.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  system  from  the  ground  up 
needs  renovating.  I  am  asking  you  personally 
to  send  your  views  on  this  vital  U.S.  agricul- 
tural disgrace  to  Congressman  Thomas  S. 
Foley,  Chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  Longworth  House  Office  Bldg., 
Room  1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20516. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  SURVEYS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  many  people  have  denounced  re- 
ports issued  by  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Our  farmers  in  Ohio  have  received 
complaints  that  the  USDA  reports  are 
inaccurate,  that  methods  -of  collecting 
and  Interpreting  data  are  slipshod  and 
unscientific,  that  information  frequently 
Is  leaked  to  speculators  and  nonfarm 
users  prior  to  its  pubhc  release.  Some 
even  blamed  Federal  crop  reports  for 
wild  price  swings  and  distortions  in  the 
marketplace. 

Ohio  farmers  decided  to  check  out  the 
Federal  reporting  system  for  themselves. 
They  have  now  done  so,  and  have  put  the 
lie  to  the  complaints  listed  above.  Their 
findings  are  reported  by  the  well-known 
farm  writer.  Rod  Swoboda,  in  the  Octo- 
ber 18  Issue  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  maga- 
zine. 

The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau,  as  part  of  its 
excellent  service  to  producers,  sponsored 
the  investigative  tour  of  five  Ohio  farm- 
ers. The  five  farm  leaders  first  met  with 
and  studied  the  work  of  the  Crop  Report- 
ing Board  in  Washington.  D.C.  Then 
they  followed  up  in  Ohio  with  a  close 
look  at  the  data  gathering  and  process- 
ing system  of  Ohio's  chief  SRS  statis- 
tician, Vaughn  Slegenthaler,  and  his 
staff  of  about  50  field  enumerators.  This 
staff  is  headquartered  in  Columbus. 

The  investigating  team  included  John 
Stevenson  of  Clrcleville,  James  Mitchell 
of  Plain  City,  Keith  Linnabary  of  Car- 
dington,  Howard  Sklles  of  Montpelier, 
and  Duane  Keener  of  Ashland. 

These  men  found  the  crop  surveys 
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furnished  farmers  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  "accurate  as  any  avail- 
able." Including  costly  private  reports 
and  wire  services  offered  cbmmercially. 

Many  farmers  cannot  afford  expen- 
sive private  surveys  or  newswlre  services. 
Howard  Skiles,  speaUng  for  the  team, 
said: 

If  we  didnt  bAve  government  estimates, 
we'd  be  left  totaUy  at  the  will  of  the  people 
we  sell  to. 

While  this  article  emphttsizes  the  secu- 
rity necessarily  involved  in  the  crop  re- 
porting process,  it  Is  Important  for  all 
of  us  to  realize  that  the  key  word  really 
should  be  accuracy.  The  fact  that  our 
domestic  eoxiomy  and  world  trade  are 
all  heavily  dependent  up<m  the  validity 
.  of  these  statistics  should  underscore  why 
this  work  is  so  vitally  important. 

I  commend  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  for  initiating  this  "behind 
thft  scenes"  look  into  USDA's  reporting 
wort,  I  commend  Tlie  Ohio  Farmer  for 
doing  such  an  excellent  Job  of  reporting 
this  firsthand  account,  and  I  commend 
their  story  to  my  Senate  colleagues  for 
their  serioiu  reading  and  ask  unanimous 
ccoiaent  to  have  the  article  printed  in 
theRiooRo. 

"Riere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoio, 
as  follows: 

[From  The  Ohio  Farmer.  Oct.  18,  1975) 

Fiv«  Ohio  Farmers  "Locked  Up"  in 

Washincton 

(By  Rod  Swoboda) 

Five  Ohio  farmers  were  locked  up  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  September  11.  No.  not  In  Jail. 

They  wete  locked  in  the  offices  of  USDA's 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  (SRS)— where 
on  crop  report  relea-^  days,  security  Is  tighter 
than  the  town  drunk  on  Saturday  night. 

In  the  lock-up,  SRS  statisticians  compile 
state  estimates  and  formulate  the  national 
crop  estimate  behind  closely  locked  doors. 
Once  inside,  no  one  can  leave  until  the  report 
Is  made  public  after  the  commodity  markets 
close. 

An  armed  guard  Is  stationed  at  the  only 
entrance,  since  any  leak  would  give  traders 
an  iinfalr  advantage.  SRS  officials  say  they 
once  demed  a  pregnant  secretary's  demand 
that  she  be  allowed  to  leave  before  the  report 
was  released.  She  stayed,  without  "dellverlne" 
her  threat.  ^ 

The  trip,  sponsored  by  Ohio  Farm  Bureau, 
gave  the  farmers  a  chance  to  talk  with  USDA 
officials  and  to  observe  first-hand  how  the 
monthly  crop  count  is  talUed  and  reported. 
The  five  were  chosen  from  various  areas 
around  the  state,  the  Idea  being  that  they 
will  be  able  to  explain  the  crop  reporting 
process  to  other  farmers  at  local  meetings. 

Commenting  on  why  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton. Circlevllle  farmer  John  Stevenson  points 
out  that  much  of  a  farmer's  potential  income 
rides  on  these  estimates.  Farmers  deserve 
assurance  that  the  methods  of  operation  are 
tbe  most  fair  and  the  best  avaUable,  he  says. 
c«op  coxTjfT  camciSM 

USDA  has  come  under  fire  during  the  last 
few  years  from  farmers  who  believe  the  re- 
ports are  inaccurate,  cause  wild  price  moves, 
and  enable  speculators  to  set  farm  prices. 
Some  farmers  also  believe  the  reports  are 
leaked  to  outside  sources  before  being  re- 
leaaed  publicly. 

Crop  Reporting  Board  members,  like  other 
UBDA  personnel,  are  prohibited  from  playing 
ttM  commodities  market.  If  they  do.  the  risk 
U  (10.000  In  floes  and  10  years  In  Jail. 

The  entire  corridor  of  SES'  Washington 
'"        Is  locked  by  a  set  of  double  doors  at 


each  end.  Windows  are  locked,  shSMles  are 
sealed,  and  all  telephones  are  disconnected. 
There  are  no  windows  or  telephones  in  the 
crop  reporting  board  room  Itself. 

"After  going  through  the  lock-up,  there's 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  the  Crop  Report- 
ing Board's  integrity, "  says  Plain  City  farmer 
James  Mitchell.  His  feelings  were  echoed  by 
the  other  four  farmers  on  the  trip. 

"I  don't  always  agree  with  the  way  some 
people  Interpret  the  survey  results,  particu- 
larly the  politicians,"  says  Keith  Llnnabary. 
Cardington.  "But  from  what  I  saw,  when  it 
comes  to  honesty  and  seciuity  In  putting  out 
the  report,  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  is  one 
government  agericy  wlilch  is  doing  a  good 
job." 

There  hasn't  been  a  provable  leak  from  tbe 
lock-up  in  over  60  years.  The  story  is  that 
back  then,  an  Ag  Department  worker  used  a 
window  shade  to  signal  to  a  crony  on  the 
outside  whether  the  report  would  make  the 
market  go  up  or  down. 

BEUIKD  CLOSED  DOORS 

A  dozen  or  so  official  crop  counters  In 
Washington,  and  another  dozen  or  so  from 
the  major  crop  producing  states,  make  up 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board.  On  the  day  they 
compile  and  Issue  a  reptort,  they  are  locked 
up  in  a  room  at  5  a.m.  Here  they  review  the 
crop  data  which  comes  primarily  from  mall 
questionnaires  and  from  actual  field  checks. 

U.S.  farmers  receive  about  7  million  ques- 
tionnaires from  USDA  every  year.  In  order  to 
check  the  bias  of  these  surveys,  several  hun- 
dred thousand  farmers  are  also  personally 
interviewed  by  USDA  personnel.  Last  but  not 
least,  there  are  also  actual  in-the-fleld  yield, 
acreage  and  crop  counts  taken  which  meas- 
ure such  things  as  kernels  per  ear,  ears  per 
stalk,  stalks  per  row.  and  so  on,  in  sample 
areas  of  randomly  selected  fields. 

Using  computers  and  mathematical  for- 
mulas, these  sample  measurements  are  pro- 
jected In  with  results  of  the  mall  surveys  and 
personal  Interviews.  That's  how  estimates  are 
arrived  at,  be  they  on  hogs,  crops,  cattle,  etc. 

Ohio  usually  has  from  1,500  to  2,000  full 
and  patt-time  crop  reporters  (many  are 
farmers),  according  to  Vaughn  Slegenthaler, 
SRS  Statistician  in  Columbus.  About  50  are 
field  enumerators. 

Vl^en  the  information  arrives  at  the  state 
offices.  It  is  punched  onto  computer  cards. 
These  are  sent  to  a  locked  maUbox  In  the 
basement  of  USDA's  mammoth  Washington 
headquarters. 

Sometimes  state  estimates  fall  to  make  the 
mailbox  by  lock-up  time.  If  so,  the  results 
are  sent  electronically  via  a  computer  hook- 
up and  secret  crypto-code. 

The  Board  usually  completes  compiling  the 
estimates  and  writing  summaries  of  the  re- 
sults before  noon,  then  breaks  for  lunch 
(ordered  prior  to  the  lock-up  and  placed 
between  the  locked  double  doors). 

OFTZCIALS  REVIEW  REPORTS 

Board  members  then  review  and  double 
check  the  figures.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  then 
enters  the  lock-up  to  review  the  report  prior 
to  its  release.  Yep,  even  Earl  Butz  has  to 
stay  locked  up  until  the  report  la  released. 

Weather  scientists  from  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  are 
also  present  with  records  and  maps  to  show 
what  Old  Man  Weather  had  to  do  with  the 
crop  estimates. 

After  the  Secretary  approves  and  signs  the 
report,  shortly  before  3  pjn.  Eastern  Time, 
the  guard  outside  the  locked  double  doors  is 
told  how  many  people  will  be  leaving  with 
the  estimates.  If  two  are  to  leave,  the  guard 
lets  two  leave,  that's  all. 

Looking  straight  ahead  and  accompanied 
by  a  guard,  the  two  men  carry  the  estimates 
down  the  sometimes  TV  camera -crowded  hall 
to  a  press  room. 

There,  waiting  before  10  phone  booths,  are 


representatives  of  the  newswlre  services,  the 
Wall  Street  Joumsil  and  other  business  news- 
papers. Calls  have  been  placed  and  the 
phones  are  off  the  hooks  and  ready. 

The  newsmen  wait  behind  white  lines 
painted  on  the  floor,  while  an  SRS  official 
places  a  copy  of  the  crop  report  face  down  In 
each  booth.  He  steps  back.  All  watch  tbe 
large  clock  on  the  wall,  which  is  locked  In  a 
glass  case  to  make  sure  the  hands  aren't 
moved. 

At  10  seconds  before  the  appointed  minute 
of  release,  the  SRS  board  chairman  says  "Get 
set."  Ten  seconds  later,  at  3  p.m.,  he  says 
"Go." 

The  newsmen  sprint  for  their  phones,  the 
rest  of  the  waiting  crowd  grabs  for  the  re- 
ports, the  giiard  releases  the  pec^le  still 
locked  up,  and  markets  in  Ohio  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  react  accordingly. 

WHAT'S  IN  IT  POR  FARMERS? 

Upon  release  from  the  crop  lock-up,  the 
five  farmers  also  talked  with  USDA  officials 
who  put  together  livestock  reports,  such  as 
Hogs  &  Pigs,  and  Cattle  On  Feed. 

"What  Impressed  me  most  was  that  the 
USDA  people  didn't  duck  any  of  our  ques- 
tions," says  Howard  Sklles,  Montpeller.  He  be- 
lieves that  "the  surveys  are  probably  as  ac- 
curate as  any  available,  all  tmcertalnties  con- 
sidered." 

There's  some  "windage"  from  farmers  who 
deliberately  fill  the  reports  out  wrong.  Then 
there's  the  weather  between  when  surveys  are 
made  and  reported. 

"Even  with  these  uncertainties,  the  gov- 
ernment's reports  are  useful  to  keep  abreast 
of  trends,"  says  Ehiane  Keener,  Ashland. 

Like  most  farmers,  he  tries  to  catch  crop 
reports  first  on  the  radio,  then  the  newspaper. 
He  uses  farm  magazines  and  market  letters 
for  more  thorough  interpretation,  and  is  a 
dally  reader  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
commodities  page. 

Skiles,  who  also  finds  the  government  sur- 
veys useful  as  indications  of  general  trends, 
believes  the  reports  are  overly  criticized. 

"Think  how  we'd  be  without  them,"  be 
says.  "They  contain  largely  the  same  Infor- 
mation which  the  speculators,  politicians  and 
buyers  of  our  farm  products  use.  The  main 
consideration  is  that  if  we  didn't  have  gov- 
ernment estimates,  we'd  be  left  totaUy  at  the 
will  of  the  people  we  sell  to. 

"Private  concerns  would  make  more  of 
their  own  surveys.  They'd  know  the  real  sup- 
ply-demand situation.  Farmers  wouldn't.  A 
false  report  could  throw  pricee  In  any  direc- 
tion buyers  wanted." 

For  a  cool  $200-pIus  a  month  you  can  get 
newswlre.  But  the  roomful  of  ticker  tape  It 
spits  out  would  likely  be  a  bit  more  news, 
numbers  and  prices  than  you  wish  to  deci- 
pher everyday. 

You  can  also  order  the  various  crop  and 
livestock  reports  you're  Interested  In  (USDA 
counts  Just  about  everything  from  apples  to 
zucchlnis) .  To  avoid  a  paper  blizzard  In  your 
mailbox,  order  only  the  ones  you  really  want. 
And  don't  expect  speedy  delivery. 

You  can  order  a  free  report  calendar  from 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  SRS,  USDA,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20260.  Then  circle  the  Important 
crop  and  livestock  report  dates  on  your 
kitchen  calendar  and  stay  a  step  ahead  by 
knowing  when  to  keep  your  eyes  and  ean 
open.  That's  what  the  people  you  sell  to  do. 


NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION:  A 
GROWING  DANGER 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Clement  Za- 
BLocKi,  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Scientlflc  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  is  conducting  a  very  thorough 
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and  careful  examination  of  the  issue  of 
nuclear  proliferation.  Pew  developments 
pose  such  a  potential  threat  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  planet  as  the  increasing 
spread  of  nuclear  technology  and  equip- 
ment. The  issue  demands  our  attention. 
It  will  not  go  away,  and  can  only  grow 
more  dangerous  witii  time. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Security  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs,  the  '  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  pointed 
out  that  experts  believe  that  by  the 
1980's  the  present  nonweapons  coun- 
tries will  have  enough  plutonium  to  make 
50  atomic  bombs  per  week.  Senator  Cran- 
ston calls  this  deeply  alarming  specter 
coupled  with  a  superpowers'  arms  race, 
"the  most  urgent  problem  facing  our  Na- 
tion and  mankind." 

I  commend  his  eloquent  and  construc- 
tive testimony  for  the  careful  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  his  testimony, 
an  analysis  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 69  (H.  Con.  Res.  371),  the  text  of 
that  resolution,  and  a  related  article 
from  the  Washington  Post,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Senator  Aunt  Cranston 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Security,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  to  testify  in  support  of  the  purposes  and 
goals  incorporated  Into  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Representatives  Zablockl,  Foun- 
tain, and  Bingham  In  the  House  and  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  69)  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  myself.  Senators  Brock  and 
Mathlas.  I  might  add  that  six  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Arms  Con- 
trol Subcommittee  In  the  Senate  joined  us  as 
co-sponsors  at  the  time  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion was  Introduced.  The  other  three  mem- 
bers of  that  Subcommittee  have  expressed 
real  Interest  In  the  resolution,  and  I  espe- 
cially welcome  the  encouragement  we  have 
received  from  the  Chairman  of  that  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Symington. 

Before  addressing  the  resolutions  that  are 
the  subject  of  this  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  express  my  admiration  for  the  work 
of  this  Subcommittee  of  the  International 
Relations  Committee.  I  know  of  no  com- 
mittee on  Capitol  Hill  that  has  Investigated 
the  problems  of  national  and  International 
security  with  the  Imagination  and  breadth 
of  vision  displayed  by  this  Subcommittee.  For 
years,  you  have  been  throwing  light  on  every 
Important  topic  related  to  controlling 
nuclear  weapons,  from  the  Issues  In  the  SALT 
talks  to  the  decisionmaking  processes  of  our 
own  government  pertaining  to  command  and 
control  over  nuclear  weapons — not  to 
mention  the  hearings  and  studies  you  have 
conducted  on  every  other  Important  aspect 
of  national  security  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  resolutions  recognize 
the  fact  that  nuclear  power  Is  on  the  loose  in 
the  world  and  that  this  Is  the  moat  urgent 
problem  facing  our  Nation  and  mankind.  It 
Is  a  problem  which  demands  the  serious, 
day-to-day  attention  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  agencies.  If  our  civilization 
Is  to  survive.  There  are  many  ways  to  Illu- 
strate the  danger  of  our  dllemna.  Let  me  cite 
one  recent  estimate  by  Professor  Lincoln 
Bloomfleld  writing  In  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
estimates  that  there  will  soon  be  7.000-12,000 
annual  shipments  of  spent  fuel  rods  between 
reactors  and  reprocessing  plants.  By  the  early 


1980's,  this  will  mean  that  the  present  non- 
weapons  countries  wUl  have  available  to  them 
anuually  enough  Plutonium  239  to  make  50 
atomic  bombs  a  week  if  they  choose  to. 

What  can  these  concurrent  resolutions  ac- 
complish? They  have  mea.iing  In  several 
respects: 

1.  If  passed  by  the  Congress,  such  a  reso- 
lution would  be  seen  as  a  major  Congres- 
sional initiative  for  peace,  addressing  several 
major  aspects  of  the  nuclear  control  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  means  by  which  Congress,  In  an 
act  of  statesmanship,  can  respond  to  the 
challenge  of  a  very  dangerous  nuclear  world 
by  advising  the  President,  and  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Just  bow  far  we  are  wUling  to  go 
in  bringing  nuclear  p>ower  under  control.  The 
resolutions  address  the  SALT  talks,  arms 
reductions,  nuclear  tests,  and  the  prolifera- 
tion problem.  In  omnibus  fashion,  most 
aspects  of  the  nuclear  threat  are  dealt  with — 
contrary  to  numerous  resolutions  Introduced 
in  Congress  which  deal  with  Individual 
aspects  of  the  problem. 

2.  A  resolution  such  as  we  are  proposing — 
as  Congressman  Zablockl  has  pointed 
out — Is  a  constructive  way  for  Congress  to 
go  about  influencing  the  formulation  of  for- 
eign policy,  vls-a-vis  the  Executive  branch. 
It  is  appropriate  for  the  Senate  and  the  House 
to  advise  the  President  on  the  directions  U.S. 
foreign  policy  should  take  in  th6  future  by 
stating  principles  of  policy  goals. 

The  resolve  section  requests  the  President 
to  inform  foreign  countries  of  specific 
declarations  of  policy  by  Congress.  This  is  a 
positive  approach.  The  objective  Is  to  give 
the  President  guidance  and  clearer  under- 
standing as  to  the  position  of  Congress. 
Goals  are  set  for  future  negotiations  that 
logically  relate. 

It  is  Important  to  stress,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  resolutions  provide  a  statement  of 
principles  and  policy  goals,  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  at  least  Influence  and  at  most  guide 
what  will  actually  happen  down  the  negotia- 
tions road. 

3.  Our  resolutions — It  should  be  noted — 
are  consistent  with  the  nuclear  initiatives 
of  the  present  Administration  and  its  pred- 
ecessors. Section  4  of  both  resolutions  en- 
dorses Secretary  Kissinger's  recent  proposal 
at  the  VJN.  for  multinational  regional  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  centers. 

4.  The  resolutions  require  a  quid  pro  quo 
from  the  Soviets  by  Insisting  on  parity  and 
verification  procedures.  This  is  a  way  for 
Congress  to  make  clear  In  a  formal  way 
that  It  expects  an  equitable  arrangement 
with  the  Soviets  In  all  arms  control  and  re- 
duction negotiations. 

5.  Finally,  the  resolutions  provide  tbe 
framework  for  the  nuclear  powers  to  offer 
incentives  to  the  nonnuclear  states  to  ab- 
stain from  nuclear  weapons  in  return  for  the 
ultimate  peaceful  benefits  of  nuclear  energy. 

While  quid  pro  quo  arrangements  are  re- 
quired of  the  major  nuclear  powers,  there 
are  Included  genuine  Incentives  for  com- 
promise on  the  part  of  states  further  down 
the  nuclear  totem  p>ole.  International  par- 
ticipation in  critical  elements  of  the  fuel 
cycle  Is  offered  In  return  for  nations  be- 
coming full  signatories  of  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tlon  Treaty  and  accepting  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  inspection — In  a  con- 
text that  encourages  political  trust.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  Increase  the  (tower  of  the  Inter- 
national community,  a  step  by  step  process 
Is  essential. 

The  operative  hypothesis  Is  that  a  seat 
at  the  table  of  nonweapons  aspects  of  the 
fuel  cycle  is  the  price  the  "monopolists" 
must  pay  to  others  who  agree  to  forgo  a  seat 
at  the  table  of  nuclear  weaponry.  (To  quote 
Secretary  Kissinger:  A  new  International 
structure  has  to  be  built  "not  on  the  sense 
of  preeminence  of  two  power  centers,  but 


on  the  sense  of  participation  of  those  who 
are  part  of  the  global  environment.") 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  none  of  the 
steps  proposed  in  the  resolution  require  nu- 
clear disarmament,  a  working  coUectlve  se- 
curity system,  or  total  international  owner- 
ship of  nuclear  goods. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
resolutions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  for  the 
record  the  resolution  I  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  an  accompanying  "white  paper" 
explaining  the  reasoning  behind  the  varloua 
sections. 

I  have  made  It  clear  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  that  I  earnestly  invite  changes 
in  the  wording  of  the  resolution  that  will  Im- 
prove It;  I  hope  you  will  approcwh  !t  criticaUy 
in  this  coDunlttee  as  you  study  the  two  res- 
olutions. I  think  we  are  tr3rlng  to  accom-  « 
pllsh  the  same  thing  in  both.  I  do  not  feel 
that  any  of  the  language  in  the  Senate 
resolution  is  sacrosanct.  Let  me  express  the 
hope  that  you  wUl  consider  the  further  step 
outlined  In  Section  5  of  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Brock,  M^thii^;  and 
myself. 

Today,  given  recent  developments,  I  would 
stress  Section  1  of  both  resolutions.  It  in- 
corporates the  spirit  and  Intent  of  S.  Res.  20 
introduced  early  this  year  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  Kennedy,  Mathlas  and  Mondale, 
and  H.  Res.  160  introduced  In  the  House  by 
Congressman  Bingham  and  many  members 
of  your  committee.  In  short,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  express  support  for  the 
broad  purposes  of  the  Vladivostok  Accord 
while  stressing  the  necessity  of  Immediately 
moving  on  to  nuclear  arms  reduction  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  latter  point  is  a  long-time  concern 
of  mine,  Mr.  Chairman.  How  do  we  bring 
the  arsenals  down?  Back  in  1972.  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Taft  and  me  that  urged  the  Umted 
States  to  begin  "at  the  earUest  practicable 
moment"  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
(SART)  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nuclear  powers. 

But  what  most  concerns  me  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  the  press  reports  out  of  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  and  other  reports  out  of 
the  Executive  branch  that  SALT  II  is  in 
trouble  and  may  not  result  in  a  treaty  es- 
tablishing some  limits,  even  upper  limits, 
on  the  strategic  arsenals  of  the  UJ3.  and  the 
U3.S.R.  incorporating  principles  of  strategic 
parity. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  are  ma- 
jor differences  between  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington in  trade,  human  rights,  and  diplo- 
macy; regardless  of  the  fact  that  "detente" 
provides  no  magic  solutions  to  real  differ- 
ences in  national  interests;  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  desires  Improved 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China — we  must  not,  we  cannot  allow  the 
momentum  of  SALT  to  be  slowed  down  and 
ground  to  a  halt.  After  all.  the  overriding 
purpose  of  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  first  place  was  to  contain  the  nuclear 
genie  in  a  bottle  of  restraint.  We  must  keep 
this  all-lmponant  goal  In  mind  and  act 
abandon  the  quest. 

Some  officials  in  our  own  government,  and 
some  in  the  Soviet  Union,  have  come  dan- 
gerously close  to  suggesting  that  the  two 
major  powers  can  engage  In  nuclear  war 
"with  cozy  assurances  to  each  that  they  will 
pulverize  each  other  only  up  to  a  certain 
point" — as  Norman  Cousins  recently  stated. 
That  refutes  the  notion  of  what  warfare  Is 
all  about,  which  Is  to  destroy  the  other  side. 
If  we  are  going  to  Insert  rationality  into  the 
situation,  we  have  to  prevent  nuclear  «>ar 
from  coming  about  altogether. 

Prompt  passage  by  Congress  of  this  reso- 
lution is  one  means  of  encouraging  the  par- 
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ties  to  move  forward  on  SALT  n  while  re- 
minding them  that  SALT  III  (reductions)  is 
a  necessary  follow-up. 

Omcx  or  U.S.  Skitator  Alan  Cranston:  An 
Analysis  or  the  Concurrent  RESOLimoN 
ON  "NtJCLEAs  Reduction,  Testing  and 
Non-Prolhthation" 

-  Section  1 
Description 
Congress  urges  the  prompt  translation  of 
the  strategic  parity  principles  embodied  in 
the  VUtdlvostok  Accord  (SALT  II)  Into  a 
treaty.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 
Congress  urges  Immediate  negotiations  on  a 
verifiable,  mutual  20  percent  reduction  In  the 
number  of  strategic  delivery  vehicles  and  the 
nimiber  of  missile  launchers  equipped  with 
IdlRVs. 

Oommentary 
The  final  details  of  the  treaty  are  schedulsd 
to  be  agreed  upon  when  Brezhnev  visits  the 
United  States  late  this  year.  The  Senate  will 
then  be  asked  to  approve  It.  The  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  treaty  will  be  the  celling  placed 
on  the  number  of  vehicles  and  "mlrved" 
launchers  In  the  Inventory  of  the  two  super- 
powers. 2400  and  1320  respectively. 

The  next  step  would  Involve  numerical 
reductions  In  the  actual  number  of  vehicles 
and  launchers  In  the  Inventory  of  both  sides. 
Twenty  percent  Is  an  arbitrary  figure.  If  the 
celling  figures  under  Vladivostok  were  actu- 
ally built  up  to,  the  20  percent  reduction 
would  result  In  1920  strategic  delivery  ve- 
hicles and  1056  launchers  equipped  with 
MIRV's  on  both  sides.  However,  assuming  dis- 
parities In  numbers  and  MIRV-lnstallatlon 
rates  between  the  two  sides,  the  reduction 
would  appear  to  "favor"  the  Soviets  In  total 
number  of  vehicles  and  the  United  States  In 
total  number  of  launchers  with  MIBV's 
remaining. 

Section  ;  1 )  meets  two  complaints  recently 
directed  at  the  talks  between  Moscow  and 
Washington.  Concern  has  been  expressed 
that  the  Vladivostok  Accord  would  encourage 
a  bilateral  arms  race  to  the  agreed  upon 
upper  limits,  with  the  Soviets  having  a  head 
start  over  the  United  States  in  the  number 
and  kind  of  ICBM's.  A  related  view  is  that 
SALT  II  represents  only  token  progress,  an- 
other cosmetic  device,  which  does  not  pro- 
mote meaningful  reductions  In  strategic  ar- 
senals. Immediate  negotiations  toward  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  target  would  provide,  po- 
tentially, a  response  to  these  complaints. 
This  resolution,  therefore,  provides  a  con- 
structive linkage  between  the  celling  of  a 
SALT  II  Treaty  and  the  reduction  of  a  SALT 
III  follow-on  agreement. 

Section  (1)  also  speaks  to  the  convictions 
of  the  great  majority  of  signatories  to  the 
NPT  who  believe  that  there  Is  a  direct  link- 
age between  nuclear  arms  reductions  by 
the  superpowers  and  the  prevention  of  the 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
current  non-nuclear  weapon  states.  Article 
VI  of  NPT  states :  "Each  of  the  parties  to  the 
Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations  In 
good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to 
cessation  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early 
date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on 
a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment under  strict  and  effective  International 
control." 

The  power  of  the  US-USSR  example  Is 
acknowledged  In  the  International  commu- 
nity. ■■Horizontal"  non-proliferation  must  be 
accompanied  by  "vertical"  non-proliferation. 
In  strategic  missiles  alone  on  both  sides,  the 
number  of  deliverable  warheads  has  In- 
creased nearly  four-fold,  from  2,600  to  8,000, 
In  the  seven  years  since  NPT  was  signed.  And 
these  figures  do  not  include  thousands  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  those  delivered 
by  bombers. 


Section  (2) 
Description 
Congress  urges  a  comprehensive  agreement 
ending  all  underground  nuclear  explosions 
under  adequate  verification. 
Commentary 
As  bilateral  talks  with  the  Soviets  pro- 
ceed on  SALT  matters,  talks  on  an  under- 
ground test  ban  can  proceed  concurrently. 

In  1963,  the  U.S.,  the  U.S.S.R..  and  the 
U.K.  signed  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  banning  nu- 
clear weapon  tests  In  the  atmosphere.  In 
outer  space  and  under  water.  The  parties 
agree  "not  to  carry  out  any  nuclear  weapon 
test  explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear  explo- 
sion" in  the  designated  areas,  or  In  any  other 
environment  If  the  explosion  would  cause 
radioactive  debris  to  extend  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  state  conducting  the  explosion. 
The  treaty  is  of  unlimited  duration.  Most  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  have  now  signed 
It,  but  not  Prance  and  the  P.R.C.  (The  latter 
two  continue  to  test  In  the  atmosphere.) 

At  the  Moscow  Summit  meeting  of  July, 
1974,  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  took  the  first 
step  toward  limiting  underground  tests  by 
signing  the  "Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of 
Underground  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests."  Under 
the  terms,  each  party  agrees  not  to  carry 
out  any  tests  of  weapons  having  a  yield  In 
excess  of  150  kllotons  after  March  31,  1976, 
to  keep  Its  underground  tests  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  work  toward  ending  all  underground 
nuclear  weapon  tests.  Verification  Is  to  be 
by  national  means  of  detection.  The  accord 
provides  for  Inspection  by  satellite  photog- 
raphy and  seismic  readings  of  earth  tremors. 
The  two  countries  pledge  to  designate  test 
areas  In  advance,  to  exchange  geological 
measurement  of  weapons  yield  and  to  fire 
two  "calibrating  shots"  so  that  standards 
of  measurement  could  be  set.  (Critics  charge 
that,  set  at  160  KT,  the  threshold  Is  so  high 
as  to  have  little  effect  on  the  weapons  pro- 
grams of  either  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R.) 

Article  III  states  that  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  do  not  apply  to  nuclear  explosions 
for  "peaceful  purposes,"  and  that  these  "shall 
be  governed  by  an  agreement  which  is  to  be 
negotiated  and  concluded  by  the  Parties  at 
the  earliest  possible  time."  The  decision  not 
to  have  the  treaty  take  effect  before  March  31, 
1976,  was  In  part  determined  by  the  need 
to  give  the  two  parties  time  to  conclude 
this  agreement.  Negotiations  are  under  way. 
(The  treaty  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate.) 

In  the  NPT,  the  nuclear  powers  obligated 
themselves  to  share  the  potential  benefits  of 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions 
with  non-nuclear  states.  Hence,  agreed  pro- 
cedures for  peaceftU  explosions,  should  these 
become  technically  and  economically  feasi- 
ble, are  also  significant  In  limiting  nuclear 
proliferation.  (Article  V  of  the  NPT  states 
in  part  that  "potential  benefits  from  any 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions 
will  be  made  available  to  non-nuclear  weap- 
on states  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  .  .  ."  Further,  "non- 
nuclear  weapons  states  Party  to  the  Treaty 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  such  benefits  .  .  . 
through  an  appropriate  International  body 
with  adequate  representation  of  non-nuclear 
weapons  states.  Negotiations  on  this  subject 
shall  commence  as  soon  as  possible  .  .  .") 

Section  (2)  of  this  resolution  urges  a 
verifiable  agreement  ending  all  underground 
nuclear  explosions  on  the  part  of  states  that 
have  nuclear  weapons.  There  is  no  threshold 
on  yield,  and  no  distinction  Is  made  between 
peaceful  and  mUitary  explosions  fa  distinc- 
tion in  motive  that  Is  not  provable.  Inci- 
dentally). 

The  value  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
(PNE's)    for  engineering  purposes  is  highly 


controversial.  Various  groups  of  U.S.  sci- 
entists have  tried  hard  recently  to  persuade 
their  Soviet  counterparts  that  on  the  basis 
of  "Plowshare",  PNE's  are  uneconomic,  dan- 
gerous, and  a  spur  to  proliferation. 

If  a  total  ban  on  underground  testing 
cannot  be  negotiated  because  of  the  belief 
of  some  states  that  PNE's  may  contribute  to 
economic  development,  then  perhaps  an  in- 
ternational PNE  facility  could  be  set  up  to 
handle  tests  as  exceptions  to  an  under- 
ground test  ban.  (The  current  U.S.  position 
calls  for  "Internationally  approved  facili- 
ties," national  In  nature.)  Such  a  facility 
would  not  affect  the  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  currently  possessed,  but  it  would 
give  to  countries  who  held  back  from  sign- 
ing the  NPT  on  grounds  of  statu.s  and  au- 
tonomy a  greater  sense  of  participation  in 
a  far  less  discriminatory  system. 

In  any  case,  the  United  States  can  accept 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  without  a  threat 
to  our  nuclear  deterrent  or  our  security.  (In 
the  93rd  Congress,  S.  Res.  67,  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  promote  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  Compre- 
hensive Test  Ban  Treaty  was  approved  bv 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee— 
but  no  action  was  taken  on  the  Senate 
floor.) 

If  the  threshold  test  ban  does  not  cover 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  and  remains  set 
at  the  high  level  of  150  kllotons.  It  will  offer 
little  Incentive  to  any  state  to  refrain  from 
its  own  developments. 

Note.— On  September  11  the  Soviet  Union 
put  forward  at  the  U.N.  a  draft  for  a  treaty 
that  would  prohibit  all  vmderground  tests 
of  nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  those  tests 
prohibited  by  the  1963  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
■ntle:  "A  Treaty  on  the  Complete  and  Gen- 
eral Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests." 
The  text  of  the  treaty  states  that  It  can- 
not become  operative  until  it  has  the  ap- 
proval of  all  countries  with  nuclear  weapons 
(US.  USSR,  UK.  France,  China).  Signifi- 
cantly, the  text  failed  to  provide  adequate 
safeguards  against  secret  underground  test- 
ing. Nuclear  explosions  underground  for 
peaceful  and  nonmilltary  purposes  are  to  be 
covered  by  "special  agreement"  according  to 
the  Soviets.  The  vagueness  of  this  provision 
Is  an  Important  objection  because,  w/o  ade- 
quate safeguards,  "peaceful"  explosions  can 
be  used  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nology. 

Note. — In  July  1975  It  was  announced  after 
Kissinger  and  aromyko  met  In  Geneva  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  accepted  the  princi- 
ple of  on-site  Inspection  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions In  connection  with  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
underground  threshold  treaty.  But  the  Sovi- 
ets did  not  mention  such  Inspections  In  the 
draft  treaty  submitted  at  the  U.N.  Instead, 
It  calls  for  verification  of  compliance 
through  "national  technical  means"  and  asks 
governments  to  assist  by  exchanging  seismic 
data.  It  would  appear  that  the  Soviets  have 
not  become  reconciled  to  on-site  Inspections 
under  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  But  Kis- 
singer did  say  on  Sept.  22  that  the  negotia- 
tions setting  a  threshold  on  underground 
tests  constitute  a  significant  step  "towards 
a  verifiable  comprehensive  test  ban." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  long  advocated  a 
total  ban  on  tests,  and  the  United  States  has 
long  said  It  cannot  agree  to  such  a  ban  with- 
out on-site  inspection,  since  a  seismograph 
cannot  distinguish   between  nuclear  blasts 
and  earthquakes  or  between   weapon   tests 
and  blasts  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Section  (3) 
Description 
Congress  urges  a  halt  by  all  major  nuclear 
suppliers  on  further  transfers   (exports)   of 
nuclear  fuel,  technology,  and  equipment  to 
any  country  which  has  not  accepted  IAEA 
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safeguards  on  all  Its  nuclear  programs  or 
which  by  January  has  not  become  a  party 
to  NPT. 

Commentary 
At  least  eight  suppliers  would  be  covered 
by  this  section:  US,  USSR,  UK,  France.  Can- 
ada, West  Germany,  Japan,  South  Africa. 
Other  potential  suppliers  are  the  Nether- 
lands, Italy,  Sweden.  Prominent  nuclear  cus- 
tomers that  could  have  been  affected  by  such 
a  provision  earlier  are  Brazil,  Iran.  India. 

Under  Section  (3) ,  Israel  and  Egypt  would 
have  to  sign  on  to  NPT  or  come  under  IAEA 
in  order  to  receive  from  the  United  States 
the  600  megawatt  reactors  offered  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  Incidentally,  it  Is  U.S.  policy  not 
to  export  the  total  fuel  cycle  (as  West  Ger- 
many has  done  with  Brazil) . 

A  halt  on  transfers  would  be  an  Important 
first  step  in  confronting  directly  the  Issue 
of  proliferation.  It  Is  consistent  with  the  ces- 
sation of  underground  tests  and  can  be  pur- 
sued simultaneously. 

At  the  U.N.  on  Sept.  22,  Secretary  Kissinger 
called  attention  to  new  efforts  among  the 
.supplier  .states  to  strengthen  and  standardize 
safeguards  and  controls  on  the  export  of  nu- 
clear materials,  adding  that  commercial  com- 
petition must  not  be  allowed  to  erode  safe- 
guards. He  repeated  a  U.S.  proposal  for  "an 
international  convention  setting  standards 
to  protect  the  physical  security  of  nuclear 
materials  In  use,  storage  or  transfer." 
Section  (5) 
Description 
Congress  urges  an  agreement  among  the 
suppliers  to  reprocess  plutonium  (resulting 
from  transfers)  in  secure  regional  centers 
under  multinational  control. 
Commentary 
Plutonium  which  Is  sufficiently  pure  to  be 
used  in  a  light-water  reactor— or  a  bomb- 
requires  in  mcst  cases  processing  In  a  chem- 
ical separation  plant  that  separates  It  from 
unspent  uranium  and  other  materials  con- 
tained in  fuel  rods  which  have  been  irradi- 
ated in  a  reactor.  For  most  of  the  reactors 
being  built,  where  the  spent  fuel  rods  are 
reprocessed  is  where  weapons-grade  pluto- 
nium could  also  be  produced.  India  has  re- 
cently shown  that  plutonium  need  only  be 
extracted  from  the  spent  fuel  rods  through 
reprocessing  techniques  that  can  be  readily 
built  on  a  small  scale. 

The  number  of  spent  fuel  rods  that  will 
be  moved  about  in  the  years  to  come  Is 
enormous  One  estimate  Is  that  there  wUl 
soon  be  between  7.000-12,000  shipments  an- 
nually between  reactors  and  reprocessing 
plants.  By  the  eariy  1980's  this  will  mean 
that  the  present  nonweapons  countries  will 
have  available  to  them  annually  enough 
Plutonium  239  to  make  50  atomic  bombs  a 
week— If  they  chose  to.  (Kissinger;  "The 
greatest  single  danger  of  unrestrained  nu- 
clear proliferation  resides  In  the  spread  un- 
der national  control  of  reprocessing  facili- 
ties for  the  atomic  materials  In  nuclear  pow- 
er plants.") 

Not  many  reprocessing  plants  have  yet 
oeen  built,  due  to  expense.  We  have  ar- 
ranged to  have  recipients  of  fuel  produced 
here  to  send  their  present  fuel  rods  for  re- 
processing to  the  United  States  (or  In  some 
cases  a  third  country) . 

This  Is  a  good  (early)  time  to  rethink  the 
system.  On  Sept.  22  Secretary  Kissinger, 
drawing  on  a  plan  under  discussion  at  IAEA 
proposed— as  "a  major  step  to  reinforce  all 
other  measures"— the  establishment  of  "mul- 
tinational regional  nuclear  fuel  cycle  cen- 
•  ters."  He  argued  that  their  exUtence  would 
reduce  the  Incentive  for  small  and  Inefficient 
reprocessing  faculties,  limit  the  posslbUlty 
of  diverting  peaceful  nuclear  materials  to 
national  military  use,  and  create  a  better 
framework  for  applying  effective  interna- 
tional safeguards. 
This  concurrent  resolution  would  put  Con- 


^ 


gress  on  record  as  endorsing  the  U.S.  Initia- 
tive at  the  UJI. 

A  series  of  Internationally  controlled  facili- 
ties, along  with  regulated  transport  of  lethal 
material  to  and  from  plants,  could  represent 
"community"  control  of  a  process  that  Is  cru- 
cial to  all — but  Is  currently  held  by  the  nu- 
clear "monopolists."  A  planned  regional  ap- 
proach would  reduce  the  danger  of  domina- 
tion or  capture  and,  more  positively,  spread 
control  facilities  and  thxis  participation. 
Sec f ton  (5) 
Description 
Congress  urges  a  halt  In  the  production  of 
weapons  grade  material  for  weapons  use  un- 
der a  verification  system.  If  this  Is  done. 
Congress  further  urges  the  sharing  of  access 
to,  and  the  product  of,  nuclear  enrichment 
facilities  (gaseous  diffusion  plants)  of  ma- 
jor nuclear  powers  with  those  nations  who 
sign  the  NPT  and  accept  IAEA  safeguards. 
Commentary 
This  section  is  the  most  unique  feature  of 
the  resolution.  It  urges  the  nuclear  weapons 
states  to  take  a  big  step  of  statesmanship 
comparable  to  the  Baruch-Llllenthal  plan 
put  forward  by  the  United  States  after  WW 
II.  It  might  be  termed  the  "open  facilities" 
plan.    • 

It  can  be  put  forward  In  International 
forums  as  a  target  to  be  pushed  for  down  the 
road  as  the  steps  in  Sections  1-4  are  realized. 
Looking  ahead  to  a  climate  in  which  steps 
have  been  taken  to  share  at  least  some  im- 
portant peaceful  nuclear  responsibilities  and 
privileges,  this  step  would  provide  the  means 
by  which  the  International  community  could 
get  a  handle  on  the  basic  element  of  the 
process — the  uranium  Itself. 

Weapons  grade  fissionable  material  Is  pro- 
duced by  power  reactors  and  by  military  re- 
actors. Under  the  first  part  of  Section  (5) 
the  production  of  all  fissionable  material  for 
military  purposes  In  both  types  of  reactors 
would  be  ended.  If  Congress  approved  this 
part  of  the  resolution.  It  would  be  revitaliz- 
ing the  1966  U.S.  proposal  for  a  "cut-off" 
In  the  production  of  all  weapons  grade  mate- 
rial and  the  transfer  of  substantial  military 
stocks  of  U-235  and  plutonium  to  peaceful 
uses. 

Incidentally,  U.S.  weapons  needs  are  pres- 
ently cons\^lng  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  enriched  nuclear  fuels  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  producing.  A  proposal  to  halt  the  pro- 
duction of  weapons  grade  material  for  mili- 
tary purposes  would  probably  not  be  favored 
by  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time  since  they 
are  now  in  the  initial  stages  of  an  extensive 
MIRV  program  requiring  manufacture  of 
many  new  warheads. 

The  time  of  the  proposal  may  not  be  right 
but  negotiations  are  never  accomplished  in- 
stantaneously. Besides,  we  are  talking  about 
an  initiative  to  be  suggested  by  Congress 
now  to  take  effect  over  the  long  term,  if 
other  nuclear  weapons  states  agree. 
,  Coupled  with  the  "cut-off"  proposal  in 
Section  (5)  is  a  proposal  that  would  amount 
to  the  Internationalization  of  enrichment 
plants.  IAEA  inspection  could  be  performed 
at  all  nuclear  power  reactors  using  both 
U-238  and  U-235. 

At  this  time  the  United  States  has  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  enrichment  facilities  since  we 
possess  about  90  percent  of  the  world's  exist- 
ing capacity.  In  contrast  to  the  period  of  the 
Baruch-Llllenthal  plan,  however,  the  en- 
richment technology  Is  one  In  which"  both 
the  U.S.  and  the  VS.SM.  have  achieved  the 
required  know-how — so  this  idea  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  its  symbolic  effect,  this  plan 
would  have  the  real  value  of  guaranteeing 
nuclear  fuel  as  needed  to  satisfy  the  energy 
needs  of  participating  countries.  Perhaps  the 
driving  force  In  the  nuclear  policies  of  the 
nations  of  the  world — in  the  future — will  be 


to  guarantee  that  their  energy  needs  are  met, 
with  weapons  proliferation  per  se  of  second- 
ary Importance.  Therefore,  such  an  initiative 
by  Congress  could  provide  the  Impetus  for  a 
better  climate  In  which  to  hfead  off  the  slide 
toward  uncontrolled  proliferation. 

S.  CoN.  Res.  68 

NUCLEAR   REDUCTION,   TESTING,   AND 
NON-PROLIFERATION 

Whereas  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  was 
reviewed  In  May,  1975,  by  a  special  confer- 
ence which  included  parties  to  such  Treaty: 

Whereas  such  conference  confirmed  the 
fact  that  states  with  nuclear-weapons  capa- 
bility have  niade  only  limited  progress  In 
pursuing  "negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effec- 
tive measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to 
nuclear  disarmament,  and  a  treaty  on  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,"  as  called 
for  by  such  Treaty; 

Whereas  a  significant  number  of  non-nu- 
clear weapons  states  have  not  acceded  to  such 
Treaty; 

Whereas  pressures  generated  by  expanded 
energy  requirements  throughout  the  world 
have  vastly  increased  the  demand  for  non- 
military  uses  of  nuclear  energy; 

Whereas  It  Is  Important  that  further  ef- 
forts be  undertaken  on  an  urgent  basis  to 
limit  the  dangers  Involved  in  peaceful  and 
military  nuclear  developments  and  that  the 
position  of  the  United  States  Congress  be  u-i- 
derstood  with  respect  to  Its  wUllngness  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proleferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  . 
and  to  take  further  steps  to  limit  nuclear 
dangers;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  respectfully 
requested  to  Inform  the  appropriate  foreign 
countries  of  the  following  declaration  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  arms  control  and  disarmament  negotia- 
tions and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons materials: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
noting  the  principles  of  strategic  parity  em- 
bodied in  the  Vladivostok  Accord  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  1974,  urges  their  prompt  embodiment 
in  a  Treaty.  The  Congress  further  urges, 
after  the  conclusion  of  such  a  Treaty,  imme- 
diate negotiations  on  a  verifiable  mutual  20 
percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  and  the  number  of 
strategic  missile  launchers  equipped  with 
multiple  independently  targetable  reentry 
vehicles. 

(2)  The  Congress  of  the  United  Ststes 
urges  a  comprehensive  agreement  ending 
underground  nuclear  explosions  under  ade- 
quate verification. 

(3)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  reinforce  International  actions  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  urges 
a  halt  on  further  transfers  of  nuclear  fuel, 
technology,  and  equipment  to  any  country 
which  has  not  accepted  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  aU  Its  nuclear 
programs  or  which  by  January,  1976,  has  not 
become  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  upon  the 
condition  that  all  major  nuclear  suppliers 
agree  to  a  similar  halt  on  such  transfers. 

(4)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
urges  an  agreement  among  the  major  nuclear 
suppliers  providing  that,  with  respect  to  the 
plutonium  resulting  from  any  transfer  be- 
tween countries  of  nuclear  fuel,  technology, 
or  equipment,  all  reprocessing  of  such  plu- 
tonium will  be  performed  in  multinational 
regional  nuclear  fuel  cycle  centers  which  are 
protected  by  the  strictest  possible  safeguards. 

(5)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
urges  a  halt  In  the  production  of  weapons 
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grade  matarlal  for  weapons  use  under  an 
adequate  Vec}ficatlon  system.  Following  Im- 
plementation of  this  provision,  the  Congress 
further  urges,  In  order  to  share  American 
resources  and  to  guarantee  nuclear  fuel  as 
needed  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  energy  needs 
of  participating  countries,  the  sharing  of 
access  to,  and  the  product  of,  the  nuclear 
enrichment  facilities  of  the  major  nuclear 
powers  with  all  nations  who  sign  the  Non- 
Prollf  eratlon  Treaty  and  accept  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  are  In- 
structed to  send  an  authenticated  copy  of 
this  Concurrent  Resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

NUCLKAB  FUKL  CONTXOI.  T7RCED  BT  HiLL  OKOTTF 

fBy  Murrey  Marder) 

A  drive  to  arouse  "a  laggard  Congress  and 
hesitant  White  House"  to  greater  action  over 
the  ^read  of  nuclear  fuel  was  launched  yes- 
terday by  a  bipartisan  group  of  senators. 

"Nuclear  power  Is  on  the  loose  In  the 
world."  said  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Callf.), 
"and  that  Is  the  slnglemost  Important  prob- 
lem facing  our  nation  ejid  mankind." 

Cranston,  Joined  by  Sens.  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas  Jr.  (R-Md.)  and  BUI  Brock  (R- 
Tenn.)  at  a  press  conference,  said  Congress 
must  awaken  to  the  danger  that  pressure  for 
Miergy  supplies  Is  spreading  nuclear  power 
reactors  around  the  world  without  adequate 
safeguards. 

It  is  estimated,  Cranston  said,  that  "the 
so-called  nonweapon  countries  will  have 
enough  plutonlum  In  the  1980s  to  make  50 
atomic  bombs  a  week." 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  "the  nuclear 
ftrms  race  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  continues,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
virtually  unchecked." 

Most  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Arms  Control  Subcommittee,  Cranston 
■aid,  have  agreed  to  cosponsor  his  resolution 
that  asks  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  "reduce  their  nuclear  arsenals  by  20 
percent  and  to  halt  further  production  of 
nuclear  warhead  materials." 

His  resolution  calls  for  starting  these  ne- 
gotiations Unmediately  after  conclusion  of 
the  current  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
(SALT)  which  are  to  be  climaxed  by  a  Wash- 
ington smnmit  meeting  between  President 
Ford  and  Soviet  leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev. 

These  negotiations,  however,  are  bogged 
.down  and  whether  Brezhnev  will  visit  the 
United  States  this  year  is  in  doubt. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  calls  for  halt- 
ing all  underground  nuclear  explosions;  asks 
for  a  halt  in  exports  of  nuclear  fuel,  tech- 
nology, and  equipment  in  any  country  that 
has  not  accepted  international  safeguards  on 
all  Its  nuclear  programs,  and  seeks  agree- 
ment among  all  nuclear  suppliers  to  reproc- 
ess plutonlum  from  exported  nuclear  reac- 
tors in  regional  centers  under  strict  control. 

Noting  that  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  has  proposed  regional  centers  for 
processing  nuclear  fuel,  Cranston  said  there 
Is  nothing  in  the  cosponsored  resolution  that 
conflicts  with  any  position  taken  by  the 
Ford  Administration. 

The  proposed  resolution,  however  goes  con- 
siderably beyond  several  administration 
positions,  particularly  in  the  new  proposal 
for  halting  production  of  material  for  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Mathlaa  said  "the  d&nger  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferations Is  the  most  imminent  and  the 
most  dreadful  danger"  in  the  world  today. 
Brock  said,  "We  Just  cannot  tolerata  further 
lack  of  attention"  on  a  problem  of  tliis  mag- 
nitude. 

Cranston  told  reporters  that  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  and 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.) 
both  concur  In  the  need  for  greater  congres- 
sional attention  to  the  nuclear  dangen. 


CAPITAL  SHORTAGE      j 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
questionable capital  shortage  which 
presently  exists  in  the  United  States  is  a 
matter  which  I  have  felt  compelled  to 
discuss  for  some  time.  Our  unparalleled 
national  proclivity  for  spending  far  be- 
yond our  income  now  appears  to  have 
established  itself  as  part  of  our  heritage. 
As  investment  always  equals  savings,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  designated  the  ring  leader  of 
this  injustice  to  the  American  people. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  scramble  to 
pass  new  programs  to  help  the  "people." 
I  do  not  question  the  good  intentions  of 
these  individuals  who  believe  they  are 
correct  in  spending  dollars  to  solve  social 
problems  and,  at  the  same  time,  laying 
more  government  regulations  on  the 
daily  lives  of  the  recipients. 

What  I  do  question  is  the  soundness  of 
this  spendthrift  policy.  The  unanswered 
question  remaining  is  where  do  we  find 
the  dollars  required  for  new  productive 
capacity.  The  Nation  cannot  continue  to 
spend  at  the  expense  of  saving  and  ex- 
pect to  have  new  jobs  created,  homes 
built,  and  financially  soimd  retirement 
programs  established. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
been  slipping  steadily  from  its  position 
of  leadership  among  free  market  na- 
tions. Study  after  study  verifies  this  con- 
tention. These  same  studies  indicate  that 
other  market  economy  nations  view  busi- 
ness investment  and  profits  from  a  more 
rational  viewpoint.  Most  other  nations 
have  tax  structures  which  have  allowed 
them  to  outstrip  our  nation  in  invest- 
ment in  productive  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  10,  1975 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  published  a 
column  entitled  "Capital  Shortage"  by 
Lindley  H.  Clark,  Jr.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Clark's  analysis  of  this  vital  economic 
problem.  His  clear  depiction  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  free  market  system  and  the 
forces  which  stsmiie  it  makes  good  read- 
ing. I  commend  this  article  to  our  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column,  "Capital  Shortage",  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CAPrrAL  Shortage 
(By  Lindley  H.  Clark,  Jr.) 

In  recent  months  there  have  been  many 
vmmings  that  the  nation  faces  a  huge  capital 
shortage  In  the  next  decade  or  so.  The  timing 
of  the  talk  Is  less  than  propitious,  since  the 
nation's  factories  now  are  operating  well  be- 
low capacity,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  do 
so  for  months  to  come. 

Some  of  the  estimates  of  the  potential 
shortage,  moreover,  probably  are  exaggerated. 
Certainly  the  efforts  to  come  up  with  precise 
dollar  figures  for  the  capital  gap  vastly 
exaggerate  our  ability  to  forecast  the  future. 

Yet  the  talk  shouldn't  be  ignored.  Anyone 
can  see  that  the  capital  needs  of  the  future 
will  be  enormous,  vhatever  their  exact  dollar 
amount  turns  out  to  be.  Factories  become 
obsolete  even  if  they  stand  Idle;  technology 
simply  refuses  to  stand  still.  Proper  concern 
for  environmental  and  human  values  has 
dictated  immense  expenditures  for  pollution 
control  and  IndustrisJ  safety. 

The  energy  problems  will  force  us  to  spend 
more  to  find  and  develop  new  energy  sources. 


The  recent  recession  has  stopped  construc- 
tion of  electric  power  plants  that  we  will 
have  to  have  early  In  the  1980s.  The  demands 
for  capital,  however  you  measure  them,  are 
likely  to  be  relatively  larger  than  they  have 
been  In  the  recent  past. 

A  nation  can  meet  capital  demands  only 
through  someone's  saving,  saving  done  by 
government,  business  and  consumers.  That's 
as  true  of  a  communist  country  as  It  is  of  our 
capitalist  nation. 

Now,  saving  will  always  equal  Investment; 
it  may  not  equal  the  investment  that's 
wanted  or  needed,  but  It  has  to  equal  the  in- 
vestment that  gets  done.  If  savings  are  low 
relative  to  the  Investment  demand,  the  two 
are  balanced  by  the  interest  rate.  Determin- 
ing whether  saving  Is  "adequate"  or  not  Is  to 
some  extent  a  subjective  exercise;  the  answer 
depends  on  what  you  think  of  the  desirability 
of  those  Investment  projects  that  are 
squeezed  out. 

Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Business 
at  Washington  University  In  St.  Louis,  con- 
sidered this  and  other  capital  questions  in 
an  address  last  week.  He  made  it  clear  that 
he  doubts  the  flow  of  savings  will  meet  his 
definition  of  "adequate." 

Several  basic  factors,  he  said,  will  be  hold- 
ing down  savings  over  the  next  decade.  One 
is  simply  demographics:  "The  changing  age 
distribution  of  the  United  States  population 
suggests  that,  if  past  savings  patterns  are 
maintained,  the  personal  saving  rate  (al- 
though not  the  absolute  amount)  could 
decline  over  the  coming  decade." 

What  this  means  la  that  there  will  be 
more  people  in  the  high-spending,  low-sav- 
ing age  brackets  (20-34)  and  fewer  in  the 
high-saving  age  brackets  (40-64).  The  net 
effect  could  be  more  consumption  and  leas 
saving. 

1ST.  Weidenbaum  also  says  that  the  per- 
sonal saving  rate  will  be  held  down  by  the 
"repeated  liberalization  of  Social  Security 
and  other  government  welfare  programs." 
Since  Social  Security  is  at  best  a  pay-as- 
you-go  proposition,  there  is  no  offsetting 
government  saving. 

Inflation  Impedes  both  individual  and 
business  saving.  Depreciation  allowances, 
based  on  orig^al  costs,  prove  entirely  In- 
adequate to  replace  machines  as  they  be- 
come obsolete.  Accelerating  Inflation  cre- 
ates inventory  profits,  which  look  fine  in 
earnings  statements  but  aren't  available  In 
any  realistic  sense  for  spending  on  new 
plants  and  equipment.  Unless  the  business- 
man plans  to  cut  his  scale  of  operations, 
the  inventory  profits  simply  have  to  be 
ploughed   back   Into   more  inventory. 

The  biggest  single  obstacle  to  savings 
right  at  the  moment  is  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which  is  taking  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars more  from  the  economy  than  it  is  put- 
ting back.  Brookings  Institution  econo- 
mists, in  a  recent  study,  concluded  that  we 
might  Just  barely  meet  our  capital  needs  in 
the  next  decade — but  only  if  the  govern- 
ment starts  running  sizable  surpluses. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  obstacles  will  In 
time  look  less  Imposing.  Perhaps  the  ao-to- 
34-year-olds  will  turn  out  to  be  big  savers, 
not  big  spenders.  Perhaps  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  be  running  massive  surpluses 
along  about  1978  or  1979.  Perhaps. 

Do  we  really  want  to  take  a  chance  that 
everything  will  somehow  turn  out  all  rlg;ht? 
Or  should  we  at  least  try  to  lower  some  of 
the  existing  obstacles  to  saving? 

For  anyone  who  doubts  that  the  present 
tax  system  is  biased  in  favor  of  consump- 
tion and  against  saving,  Mr.  Weidenbaum 
offers  a  homely  example:  "Let  us  take  the 
case  of  three  factory  workers.  A,  B  and  C. 
Each  Is  of  the  same  age,  has  the  same 
work  experience  and  size  of  family,  and 
earns  the  same  wage.  To  keep  it  simple, 
let  us  also  assume  that  each  rents  the 
house  that  he  lives  in." 
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Mr.  A  spends  exactly  what  be  earns. 
Mr.  B  saves,  putting  part  of  each  paycheck 
In  a  savings  account.  Mr.  C  not  only 
spends  all  he  earns  but  borrows,  buying  all 
that  he  can.  Who  pays  the  most  tax  and 
who  the  least?  Mr.  B,  the  saver,  has  the 
highest  tax  bill,  paying  taxes  not  only  on 
bis  wages  but  on  the  Interest  from  his  sav- 
ing. Mr.  C,  the  big  spender,  has  the  lowest 
tax  bill,  since  the  interest  on  his  borrowing 
is  tax  deductible. 

What  can  be  done?  The  biggest  step 
would  be  for  the  government  to  become 
less  a  big  spender  and  more  a  saver,  as 
the  Brookings  study  clearly  recognizes. 

At  a  minimum,  moreover,  the  govern- 
ment should  tamper  less  with  the  tax  sys- 
tem In  ways  that  discourage  saving.  The 
frantic  drive  to  close  each  and  every  al- 
leged tax  loophole  is  at  base  an  effort  to 
redistribute  income  from  savers  to  spend- 
ers and,  if  carried  farther,  is  likely  to  be  a 
service  to  no  one. 

The  investment  tax  credit  clearly  has 
been  helpful,  but  a  much  better  approach 
would  be  to  make  depreciation  allowances 
more  realistic  reflections  of  actual  replace- 
ment costs.  Congress  might  even  reduce 
the  corporate  income  tax  if  the  lawmakers 
could  grasp  the  fact  that  the  tax  is  not  paid 
merely  by  rich  Investors  but  by  the  general 
public  In  the  prices  of  products. 

Maybe  we  will  somehow  squeeze 
through,  but  a  sensible  nation  would  avoid 
that  sort  of  gamble  with  its  future. 


ALGERIAN  NATIONAL  DAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  con- 
stitution approved  by  popular  referen- 
dum in  1963,  Algeria  was  declared  a  dem- 
ocratic and  popular  Republic,  a  part  of 
the  Arab  Maghreb,  the  Arab  world, 
Africa. 

According  to  provisions  of  this  con- 
stitution, executive  powers  of  Uie  state 
are  to  be  exercised  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  who  is  elected  for  a  5-year 
term,  by  universal,  direct,  and  secret  bal- 
lot. 

Algeria's  struggle  for  independence 
was  long,  a  National  Liberation  Front — 
FLN — and  a  National  Liberation  Army — 
AKN — were  formed  in  1954  to  lead  and 
organize  a  national  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. After  7  years  of  intense  war- 
fare, a  cease-fire  agreement  was  reached 
in  Evian,  France  on  March  18,  1962.  On 
July  3,  1962,  Algeria  was  recognized  as 
a  sovereign  state  and  shortly  thereafter 
became  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

There  are  an  estimated  14.2  million 
people  in  Algeria  with  a  density  of  122 
people  per  square  mile.  The  Indigenous 
group  of  the  area  were  the  Berbers,  who 
have  held  on  to  their  land  through  In- 
vasions by  the  Phoenicians,  Romans, 
Vadals  Byzantine,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  fi- 
nally the  French. 

Administratively,  Algeria  was  divided 
Into  15  departments.  In  1969,  the 
Wilaya — Govemorate — Charter  was  pub- 
lished. It  states: 

The  Wilaya  is  a  living  political  Institution 
which  assembles  a  community  of  interests 
whose  management  must  be  guaranteed  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  these  citizens. 

Each  Wilayate  has  Its  own  people's 
assembly  and  executive  coimcll.  As  of 
July  2, 1974,  the  number  of  Wilayate  was 
Increased  from  IS  to  31.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Adrar,  El  Asnam,  lAghouat,  Oum 
El  Bouaghl,  Batna,  Bejala,  Biskra,  Be- 


char,  Blida,  Bouina,  Tamanrasset,  Te- 
bessa,  Tlemcen,  TIaret,  Tizi,  Ouzou,  Al- 
ger. Djefifa.  Jijel,  Setif.  Saida,  Sklkda, 
Sidi  Bel  Abbes,  Annaba,  Quelma,  Con- 
stantine,  Medea,  Mostaganem,  M'Sila, 
Mascara,  Quargla,  Gran.  Each  Wilayate 
is  subdivided  into  Daira  and  communes. 

Algeria  petrochemical  industry  Is 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate.  A  nitrous  am- 
monia factory  is  in  operation  and  a  fer- 
tilizer complex  was  opened  in  1972. 

Sklkda,  a  newer  and  larger  petrochemi- 
cal complex,  which  includes  a  gas  liqui- 
flcation  plant  and  a  refinery,  is  contrib- 
uting to  the  infrastructure  of  the  grow- 
ing manufacturing  sector. 

Algeria's  second  4-year  development 
plan  allocated  100  billion  dinars  to 
achieve  an  economic  growth  rate  of  8 
percent  per  year. 

Because  November  1  Is  the  day  that 
initiated  the  forty  commando  raids  that 
was  the  backbone  of  the  Algerian  Revo- 
lution, that  day  is  set  aside  as  a  national 
holiday.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  the  President,  the  government, 
and  the  people  of  Algeria. 


PRESIDENT   FORD'S    CABINET 
SHAKEUP 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  President  Ford  took  perhaps  the 
most  decisive  action  of  his  administra- 
tion. He  sacked  some  top-level  person- 
nel. That  has  always  been  a  prerogative 
of  the  Presidency,  and  Mr.  Ford's  Pi-es- 
Idency  was  coming  under  increasing  fire 
for  lack  of  purpose  and  direction.  One 
of  the  chief  criticisms  leveled  at  Presi- 
dent Ford  during  his  first  14  months  as 
Chief  Executive  was  his  apparent  reluc- 
tance to  replace  some  of  the  Nixon  hold- 
overs in  his  administration  with  men  of 
his  own  choosing. 

So  what  was  the  verdict  when  Mr. 
Ford  finally  made  some  changes? 

The  real  verdict,  among  other  things, 
is  that  Washington — those  who  rim  the 
town  and  those  who  report  on  it — love 
a  good  scrap,  that  is  all.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, the  groimd  rules  for  President  Ford 
have  changed.  Now,  apparently,  Mr.  Ford 
should  not  have  replaced  Nixon  hold- 
overs In  a  bold  and  decisive  manner. 
Suddenly,  the  verb  "fire"  is  a  bad  word, 
a  privilege  not  available  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Interestingly,  an 
ex-Secretary  of  Defense  and  an  ex-Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
have  suddenly  had  their  credibility 
greatly  elevated  in  the  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion's news  reporters.  This  is  a  remark- 
able, perhaps  even  imprecedented,  fiip- 
flop.  However,  it  casts  a  shadow  over  the 
credibility  of  the  suddenly  outraged 
news  commentators. 

Let  us  see  what  really  happened.  All 
those  reporters  who  last  August  were 
complaining  about  Washington  being 
"Dullsville,  U.S.A."  can  breathe  a  sigh  of 
relief  and  now  zero  In  on  the  closest 
thing  this  town  has  to  a  juicy  scandal — 
the  first  shakeup  in  the  Ford-Nixon  ad- 
ministration. President  Ford,  you  have 
sinned.  You  have  surprised  and  stunned 
your  erstwhile  critics. 

In  so  doing,  President  Ford,  you  have 
caused  the  commentators  to  attempt  to 


make  heroes  out  of  Schlesinger  and  Col- 
by. Only  today,  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post,  there  is  a  touching 
picture  of  the  dismissed  Defense  Secre- 
tary bidding  farewell  at  a  Pentagon 
ceremony.  Fittingly,  William  Colby  also 
is  featured  in  that  picture.  Who  would 
dare  suggest  that  only  days  earlier  these 
two  were  treated  to  something  short  of 
rave  reviews  In  the  press?  Rather,  they 
were  frequently  criticized  and  held  up  to 
derision. 

And  how  did  two  of  our  Nation's  news- 
magazines   treat    Mr.    Ford's    action? 
"Ford's  Costly  Purge,"  sniffed  Time.  "A 
Halloween    Massacre,"    echoed    News- 
week. 

Suddenly,  though  somewhat  belatedly, 
Mr.  Schlesinger  is  conceived  by  certain 
newsmen  and  Members  of  Congress  as 
perhaps  the  greatest  defense  expert  In 
America. 

As  for  those  nominated  by  Mr.  Ford — 
the  men  he  terms  "my  guys" — they  may 
or  may  not  be  worthy  of  wholesale  en- 
dorsement. Whether  or  not  Persldent 
Ford  has  chosen  the  proper  replace- 
ments does  not  diminish  In  the  least  his 
right,  and  at  times  his  duty,  to  remove 
high-ranking  people  from  the  executive 
branch  and  submit  his  own  appointments 
for  Senate  confirmation.  So,  to  put  It 
bluntly,  what  Is  the  big  deal?  Why  all 
the  furor? 

Surely  the  many  fine  Democrats  who 
are  running  for  President  and  who  have 
grabbed  headlines  in  their  defense  of  our 
departed  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Mr. 
Colby  would  never  have  been  so  political 
in  the  1976  Presidential  campaign  as  to 
point  to  the  number  of  Nixon  appointees 
remaining  in  the  Ford  administration. 

Clearly,  they  would  have  done  pre- 
cisely that.  Their  current  agitation  Is 
probably  less  due  to  disagreement  with 
President  Ford  than  to  the  loss  of  a 
campaign  issue  which  they  looked  for- 
ward to  with  relish. 

Mr.  President,  the  press  and  President 
Ford's  Democratic  critics  have  had  a  lot 
of  fun  with  the  new  "team"  lineup  of  the 
Ford  administration.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  remind  them  of  this  fim — and  Its  Im- 
plications— the  next  time  they  demtuid 
the  scalp  of  a  member  of  the  Ford 
administration. 

Gerald  Ford  is  President.  Washington 
now  knows  what  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
accepted  14  months  ago. 


SAMUEL  PISAR  "NEVER  AGAIN" 
AUSCHWITZ  1975 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Giscard  d'Estaing's  recent  pil- 
grimage to  Auschwitz  with  Samuel  Plsar, 
the  youngest  survivor,  as  his  personal 
guest,  had  a  profound  Impact  In  France. 

Samuel  Plsar  and  his  wife,  Judith,  are 
close  personal  friends  of  Mrs.  Rlblcoff 
and  myself. 

Thirty  years  after  Auschwitz,  with  the 
tragic  votes  In  the  United  Nations  yes- 
terday again  sowing  the  seeds  of  horrible 
anti-Semitism,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
words  of  Mr.  Plsar  be  read  by  all  under- 
stood by  all.  and  followed  by  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Pisar's    address    to    President    Giscard 
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d'Estaing  at  Auschwitz  on  June  18,  1975, 
as  restated  to  President  Gerald  Ford  on 
July  29,  1975,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AOOBESS     BY     SaMCIX     PISAR 

To  return  at  your  side,  Mr.  President,  to 
this  altar  of  the  holocaust,  where  as  a  boy 
of  14  I  died  so  many  deaths,  lived  so  many 
tortures  and  humiliations,  where  all  I  ever 
loved  was  reduced  to  cinders.  Is  an  experience 
that  staggers  the  soul. 

But  It  Is  also  a  Journey  from  tragedy  to 
triumph. 

By  your  presence  here  today,  the  date  on 
which  from  London,  35  years  ago,  Charles  de 
Gaulle's  call  to  resistance  redeemed  the 
honor  of  Prance,  you  add  a  new  dimension  to 
the  historic  meaning  of  the  18th  of  June. 

From  here,  Mr.  President,  you  speak  to  gen- 
erations, to  races,  to  nations,  to  Ideologies, 
to  liberal  and  conservative,  to  rich  and  poor, 
to  East  and  West. 

For  the  spot  on  which  you  stand  Is  the 
deepest  wound  ever  Inflicted  upon  human 
civilization,  the  Inferno  where  Elchmann's 
realism  eclipsed  Dante's  vision  of  hell. 

On  this  I  bear  you  the  personal  testimony 
of  a  rare  survivor,  perhaps  the  youngest  sur- 
vivor of  all. 

Among  the  unspeakable  reminiscences 
that  flood  my  mind  In  these  once  familiar 
surroundings,  one  heartbreaking  image 
stands  out.  and  it  is  the  only  one  about  which 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word. 

Near  those  machlne-gim  towers.  In  their 
striped  blue  and  white  rags,  sat  every  day 
the  most  remarkable  symphony  orchestra 
ever  assembled.  It  was  made  up  of  the  great- 
est virtuosos  from  Warsaw  and  Paris,  from 
Kiev  and  Oslo,  from  Burapest  and  Rome. 
The  precious  violins  they  brought  along  on 
their  last  Journey  were  signed  Stradlvarlus, 
Ouarnerl  and  Amatl. 

To  accompany  the  dally  hangings  and 
shootings — while  the  gas  chambers  over  there 
belched  fire  and  smoke — they  were  ordered  to 
play  Mozart,  the  Mozart  you  and  I  adore. 

Enough  of  the  past ! 

These  horrors,  which  I  have  never  men- 
tioned to  you  In  the  years  of  our  friendship 
devoted  to  seeking  together  new  avenues  of 
International  coexistence,  new  weapons  of 
peace,  must  not  numb  our  senses,  nor  shake 
our  faith  in  God  and  man. 

If  they  seem  relevant  today  It  Is  because 
we  dare  not  forget  that  the  past  can  also  be 
prologue,  that  amidst  the  ashes  of  Ausch- 
witz we  behold  the  true  specter  of  dooms- 
day— a  warning  of  what  might  still  lie  ahead. 

It  Is  to  this  barbed  wire  fence,  therefore, 
that  man  must  come,  in  emulation  of  your 
example,  to  bow  his  bead  and  meditate  on 
Justice,  on  tolerance,  on  respect  for  human 
rights  and,  most  of  all,  on  new  moral  per- 
spective that  can  reclaim  the  world's  alien* 
ated  youth. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  cursed  and  sacred 
place  you  are  facing  your  greatest  audience. 
Here  you  stand  In  the  presence  of  four  mil- 
lion innocent  souls. 

In  their  name,  and  with  the  authority  of 
the  number  engraved  on  my  arm,  I  say  to 
you  bhat  If  they  could  answer  yoiir  noble 
words  they  would  cry  out:  "Never  again"! 

Never  again  between  Frenchmen  and  Ger- 
man between  Turk  and  Greek,  between  In- 
dian and  Pakistani.  Never  again  between  Arab 
and  Jew. 

In  their  name  I  thank  you  for  your  pU- 
grlmage  to  this  shrine  of  martyrdom  and 
agony. 

Your  gesture  Inspires  universal  hope  that 
the  statemen  of  the  world  will  pay  new 
heed  to  the  clouds  of  violence  that  are  gath- 
ering around  us. 

That  they  will  spare  no  effort  to  lead  us 
to  a  safer  and  better  future. 

Samuel  Plsar,  Auschwitz,  1075. 


A  STUDENT'S  VIEWPOINT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  day  after 
day  we  struggle  with  the  diflSculties  of 
the  day.  We  try,  as  best  we  may,  to  take 
into  account  the  varied  views  and  needs 
of  our  society.  I  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  student  at  one  of  the  fine 
State  imiversities  in  my  State,  Memphis 
State  University.  In  his  letter,  the  stu- 
dent wrote: 

In  past  articles  and  readings  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  have  noticed  to  my  sur- 
prise that  not  many  of  the  newspaper  arti- 
cles published  are  from  a  student's 
viewpoint. 

The  letter  was  from  Mike  Rorie,  who  is 
president  of  the  Interfraternity  Coimcil 
at  Memphis  State.  Mr.  Rorie  was  nice 
enough  to  also  include  an  article  written 
for  the  Memphis  State  Helmsman,  and 
viewing  the  nature  of  that  article,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
Uie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOBUM — A  Challenge  to  Students 
(By  Mike  Rorie) 

The  past  three  months  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  viewing  society's  problems  as  re- 
lated to  the  workings  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  privilege  of  viewing  our 
government  has  made  me  a  witness  to  many 
of  society's  Ills  and  its  effect  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  area  (Washington,  D.C.)  and  In  all 
parts  of  the  country.  For  example,  the  re- 
cent struggle  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  over  the  energy  crisis  Is  going  to 
affect  the  people  of  this  country  greatly, 
especially  In  the  pocketbooks. 

Government  In  our  country  is  a  lot  like 
big  business  In  that  It  spends  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  taxpayers'  money  to  help  provide 
needed  services  but  also  wastes  a  great  deal 
of  money  In  this  process.  This  can  well  be 
illustrated  In  the  use  of  tax  money  for  ex- 
periments Mrlth  drugs  on  human  beings. 

Government,  In  Its  effort  to  help  the  Amer- 
ican people,  has  produced  a  very  Insensitive 
Image.  Of  course,  this  may  well  be  caused  by 
the  slow  change  that  our  government  and 
our  way  of  life  makes.  Where  are  we  headed 
as  a  nation  in  the  many  problem  areas  that 
we  have?  What  are  we  as  students  going  to 
do  about  future  problems  that  we  will  face 
If  today's  society  cannot  cope  with  Its 
problems? 

As  aU  of  us  realize,  we  are  certainly 
affected  by  the  condition  of  our  society  and 
the  bureaucratic  changes  it  undergoes:  for 
example,  as  the  price  of  goods  continues 
to  Increase,  so  must  the  price  of  education; 
and  as  laws  are  enforced  unfairly,  certain 
.groups  of  people  continue  to  suffer.  But 
where  does  this  leave  the  student  today? 
Why  should  we  be  concerned  with  today's 
society? 

Today's  society  Is  made  by  our  past,  in 
part  for  us.  It's  a  challenge.  In  my  view,  for 
the  student  to  take  hold  of  the  grassroots 
of  society  to  Improve  American  culture  as 
we  know  It  today. 

It's  a  lot  like  laying  a  new  foundation 
upon  the  one  our  past  history  has  already 
given  us.  As  many  of  ovir  minorities  have 
realized,  this  nation's  culture  In  many  as- 
pects Is  shaped  for  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. We,  as  the  leaders  and  the  builders  of 
the  fut\u-e  must  take  Into  consideration  the 
varied  problems  of  minorities  and  strive  to 
work  with  them  to  build  a  total  culture  and 
not  buUd  Just  for  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We,  the  students  need  to  also 
strive  to  learn  how  to  cope  with  today's 
environment  and  to  Improve  upon  our  cul- 
ture in  our  varied  roles  within  society. 

As   our   day   comes   for   us   to    leave   the 


pleasant  surroundings  of  our  university  and 
face  the  many  problems  related  to  the  "out- 
side world",  let  us  not  forget  the  many  vir- 
tues our  culture  has  provided  us  with.  We 
are  1)  the  best  educated  country  the  world 
has  ever  known,  2)  we  are  the  best  fed 
coiintry  the  world  has  yet  known,  3)  we 
have  the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world  has  known  and  4)  we  have  the  right 
to  express  ourselves  without  fear  of  harm 
from  society  Itself. 

To  me,  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
should  not  be  change,  but  constructive 
change  for  the  betterment  of  the  world. 

With  our  problems  In  today's  society,  we 
as  a  student  body  should  strive  to  move 
forward  with  the  education  we  gain  at  Mem- 
phis State  University  and  the  experience  we 
gain  in  our  lifetimes  within  ovir  culture. 
For  If  I  may  quote  John  F.  Kennedy:  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  but 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

The  past  several  decades  have  shown  that 
America  can  move  forward  and  change 
without  civil  strife  and  without  changing 
our  style  of  government  In  a  radical  way. 
Let  us  always  remember  the  small  changes 
we  have  already  made,  especially  In  the  past 
two  decades  and  especially  In  the  area  of 
civil  rights  for  all  Americans. 

Let  us  not,  as  Americans,  stand  pat  for 
the  society  we  have  now  but  strive  to  ac- 
complish the  dream  of  society  of  freedom 
and  goals  that  can  better  benefit  society  as 
a  whole  and  not  Just  for  sections  of  our 
society.  Let  us  as  students  challenge  our 
professors  and  our  administration  to  give 
us  educational  opportunities  we  shall  need 
to  Improve  our  culture  and  change  our  so- 
ciety for  the  betterment  of  our  total  cul- 
tvae. 

Let  us  give  thanks  that  we  might,  just 
might,  have  such  an  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish this. 


SAVE   THE   CHAMBERLAIN   BASIN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  com-' 
bined  acreage  of  the  Idaho  and  Salmon 
River  Breaks  primitive  areas  within  my 
State  of  Idaho  is  almost  1.5  million  acres. 
Permanent  classification  of  these  areas 
as  wilderness  would  bring  long-range 
protection  to  the  largest  untouched  nat- 
ural areas  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  was 
required  to  study  the  existing  primitive 
areas  for  possible  classification  as  wilder- 
ness. The  Ford  administration  has  re- 
cently submitted  to  both  the  House  and 
Senate  its  recommendations  for  these 
areas. 

Among  the  recommendations  approved 
by  President  Ford  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Butz  was  the  deletion  of  the 
300,000  acre  Chamberlain  Basin.  Not  only 
is  this  basin  the  very  heart  of  the  Idaho 
primitive  area,  but  it  has  been  variously 
described  as  "the  best  elk  range  in  North 
America." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Forest  Service  has 
shown  an  almost  casual  attitude  toward 
the  concerned  sportsmen  and  conserva- 
tionists who  have  written  the  President 
requesting  that  Chamberlain  Basin  be 
restored  to  the  wilderness  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  recently  there  appeared 
in  the  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune  an 
article  by  Ferris  Weddle  titled,  "Cham- 
berlain Basin  Still  Endangered  by  Ex- 
ploiters," which  details  the  controversy 
surrounding  this  imique  area. 

Because  the  Chamberlain  Basin  has  a 
multitude  of  fish  and  wildlife  species  and 
because  of  the  flimsy  nature  of  the  ex- 
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cuses  advanced  by  the  Forest  Service  for 
the  deletion  of  this  area  from  its  wilder- 
ness proposals,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chambeblain    Basin    STn.L   Endangebzd    by 
Exploiters 
(By  Ferris  Weddle) 

Kamiah.— WUl  Idaho  have  the  largest 
classified  wilderness  area  in  the  lower  states? 
It  could  have  with  the  2.3  million  acre  River 
of  No  Return  Wilderness  Area,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  present  Idaho  and  Salmon  River 
Breaks  primitive  areas  plus  some  adjacent 
backcountry  that  meets  all  the  criteria  for 
wilderness  quality. 

We  will  have  only  a  token  area  of  1.1  mil- 
lion acres  if  the  Ford  Administration  has  Its 
way  because  of  the  recommendation  of  Sec- 
retary Earl  Butz  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Even  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  at 
least  outside  Washington,  D.C,  had  sug- 
gested a  1.5  million  acre  wilderness.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Congress  will  make  the  final  deci- 
sion. 

Along  with  conservationists  on  state,  re- 
gional and  national  levels.  Gov.  Cecil  D.  An- 
drus  and  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  & 
Game  were  outraged  by  the  USDA  dictated 
recommendation.  Gov.  Andrus  opted  for  a 
minimal  1.8  acre  wilderness  that  would  In- 
clude Chamberlain  Basin,  which  has  been 
described  as  the  outstanding  elk  range  In 
the  nation. 

The  truth  Is  the  elimination  of  the  300,000- 
acre  basin  astonished  even  the  ardent  preser- 
vationists. They  expected  opposition  to  cer- 
tain additions,  but  It  seemed  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  Chamberlain  Basin,  a  part  of 
the  Idaho  Primitive  Area  since  1931,  would 
be  Included  In  the  final  administration  rec- 
ommendation. 

Aside  from  the  other  deletions,  why  Cham- 
berlain Basin?  I  think  Ted  Trueblood  had 
the  answer  to  an  article  in  the  September 
Field  &  Stream,  "The  Forest  Service  vs.  The 
WUderness  Act."  A  quote:  "'Purity'  Is  the 
best  dodge  the  Forest  Service  has  foimd  so 
far  (to  scuttle  the  Wilderness  Act)  and 
making  progress  against  this  subterfuge  Is 
like  trying  to  paddle  a  canoe  through  mud." 

Trueblood  Is  no  starry-eyed  visionary — 
his  feet  have  always  been  and  still  are  solid- 
ly planted  and  certainly  he's  the  state's  out- 
standing outdoors  writer.  He,  along  with 
thousands  of  others,  wrote  President  Ford 
about  the  Basin  deletion.  He  received  a  stock 
form  reply  under  the  name  of  John  R.  Mc- 
Gulre,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
gist  of  the  reply  was  that  Chamberlain  Basin 
has  evidence  of  man's  past  activities,  but  the 
truth  came  out  In  the  paragraph  which  read : 

"In  his  review,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determined  that  the  evidences  of  man's 
works,  the  opportunities  for  wildlife  Im- 
provement, and  the  potential  for  minerals 
development  and  timber  harvest  at  some 
future  date  outweighed  the  merit  for  alloca- 
tion of  Chamberlain  Basin  to  wilderness." 

The  form  letter  also  acknowledged  that 
the  timber  In  the  basin  can't  be  economically 
harvested  with  present  technology.  The  min- 
eral potential  Is  "modest."  In  addition, 
"There  Is  development  on  some  non-federal 
lands." 

The  latter  "developments,"  It  turns  out, 
are  the  400-acre  Stonebraker  Ranch  and  the 
158-acre  Root  Ranch.  The  former  Is  now 
owned  and  managed  by  the  Idaho  Fish  & 
Game  Commission,  and  the  latter  Is  used  as 
a  hunting  camp.  Two  other  developments  are 
Forest  Service  administrative  buildings. 

The  basin  is  Justly  famed  for  its  elk,  but 
there  are  also  deer,  and  In  adjacent  areas 
bighorn  sheep,  mountain  goats,  moose,  black 
bear,  cougars  and  other  wUdlife  The  USDA. 
through  the  Forest  Service,  maintains 
". .  .  and  there  Is  potential  for  wildlife  habi- 


tat enhancement  of  a  natiu-e  not  permitted 
under  wilderness  designation." 

Calling  the  statement,  "absurd,"  True- 
blood asks:  "How  can  you  Improve  on  the 
best  there  Is?  Well-documented  studies  have 
proved  that  roadlng  and  logglug  decimate  elk 
herds  .  .  .  wipe  out  sheep  and  goats  and 
doesn't  help  any  other  wildlife." 

What  is  Chamberlain's  timber  potential? 
Trueblood  points  out  that  the  Pacific  North- 
west exports  more  timber  to  Japan  In  four 
days  that  could  be  taken  from  the  basin  In 
one  year.  And  we  can't  forget  the  extensive, 
highly  detrimental  roadlng  that  would  be 
necessary  to  log  Chamberlain — roadlng  that 
would  affect  not  only  wUdllfe  but  fishery  re- 
sources. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  the  For- 
est Service  "purity"  dodge  In  Idaho  and  other 
western  states.  We  have  examples  galore  In 
the  management  plan  for  the  Selway-Bitter- 
root  WUderness  Area — hassles  over  maintain- 
ing even  minimum  airstrips,  unrealistic 
regulations  for  hunting  and  fishing  camps, 
severe  limitations  on  visitors  and  sizes  of 
groups — and  earlier,  of  course,  the  burning 
of  some  buUdings  with  historic  values. 

Trueblood  deplores  the  Forest  Service 
policy  of  burning  down  historic  homestead 
and  trapper  cabins  and  certain  other  struc- 
tures that  were  a  part  of  the  wilderness 
country  when  It  was  truly  wild.  In  the  Idaho 
Primitive  Area,  two  historic  log  cabins  were 
burned — the  Mahoney  and  Billy  Mitchell 
cabins.  There  was  no  reason  to  burn  either — 
they  fit  Into  the  environment,  they  had  his- 
torical significance  and  would  enhance  the 
wilderness  experience  rather  than  detract 
from  it.  There  are  a  few  purists  among  pres- 
ervationists who  would  disagree,  but  the  ma- 
jority would  not. 

It's  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1864  was  too  open-ended,  allow- 
ing the  administrating  agency  too  much  lee- 
way In  making  regulations  that  can  be  often 
nonsensical  and  pure  and  simple  nit-picking. 

Is  the  Forest  Service  exceeding  its  au- 
thority? Consider  this  quote  from  The  Wil- 
derness Act:  "Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  several  states  with  re- 
spect to  fish  and  wildlife  In  the  national 
forests." 

The  Forest  Service  In  Its  Selway-Bltterroot 
plan  has  decreed,  among  other  things  that 
no  more  fish  will  be  planted  if  there  Is  no 
past  history  of  the  species  and  that  barren 
lakes  will  be  left  barren.  There  will  be  no 
introduction.  In  short,  of  any  non-native 
species — fish  or  wildlife. 

The  main  point,  however.  Is  that  the  For- 
est Service  Is  usurping  the  rights  of  the 
state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies — but  that  Is 
an  old  story  whether  we  are  speaking  of 
wlldllfe-fishery  resources  within  or  without 
wilderness  or  primitive  areas.  True  enough, 
the  Forest  Service  does  try  to  cooperate  In 
many  ways — and  has  become  more  coopera- 
tive In  recent  years,  but  there's  a  great  dis- 
tance to  go  yet  In  this  cooperative  effort. 

Basically,  I  think  Trueblood 's  charge  that 
the  Forest  Service  Is  antlwllderness  and  is 
using  the  "purity"  concept  as  a  dodge  Is  cor- 
rect— at  least  It  Is  In  the  higher  echelons. 
The  lands  In  question,  and  their  natural  re- 
sources, are  public  lands.  Only  an  aroused 
public  can  change  Forest  Service  thinking — 
and  may  be  the  Forest  Service  needs  to  have 
more  direction  from  the  apathetic  public. 


A  NEBRASKA  FARM  WIFE  LOOKS 
AT  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  FISCAL 
CRISIS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
ticularly Insightful  look  at  the  New  York 
City  fiscal  problem  was  taken  recently  by 
a  lifelong  Nebraskan,  Mrs.  Marian  Len- 
zen,  who  with  her  husband  operates  a 
wheat  and  cattle  farm  near  Sidney,  Nebr. 


In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times.  Mrs 
Lenzen  asks: 

Why  should  anyone  out  here  In  the  mid- 
lands give  a  damn  about  New  York  City?  Or 
New  York  State? 

Mrs.  Lenzen  suggests  that  the  same 
kind  of  economic  theory  which  allows  a 
New  Yorker  to  believe  that  wheat  farm- 
ers are  millionaires  entitles  her  to  dis- 
count the  dire  forecasts  of  widespread 
disaster  if  New  York  City  collapses 
financially. 

"Why  should  I  believe  it?"  she  asks 
"You  refuse  to  believe  that  the  price  of 
wheat  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  price 
of  bread.  New  York  City  claims  to  be  the 
intellectual  center  of  the  United  States 
but  its  financial  plight  makes  that  claim 
ridiculous." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mrs.  Len- 
zen's  spunky  letter  to  my  colleagues  from 
the  metropolitan  areas.  In  the  deft  use 
of  satire,  she  has  drawn  a  powerful  moral 
for  all  of  us. 

That  moral  is  that  the  urban  centers 
of  this  Nation  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
They  cannot  continually  penalize  and 
downgrade  agriculture  and  deny  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  their  hard-won 
right  to  their  fair  reward  for  their  eCQ- 
ciency  and  productivity  and,  at  the  same 
time,  ask  tJiat  bad  administration  and 
foolish  fiscal  policies  be  rewarded  by  a 
Federal  bailout. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  like  the  Lenzens 
work  long,  hard  hours  to  make  a  profit. 
They  know  that  when  their  costs  of  pro- 
duction rise,  they  must  have  a  corre- 
sponding return  on  their  investment  and 
labor. 

Marian  Lenzen  cannot  understand  why 
she  and  her  husband  should  subsidize 
free  college  educations  for  New  Yorkers 
when  she  has  to  scrape  up  $18  an  hour 
tuition  to  keep  her  children  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Lenzen's  purpose  will  have  been 
well  served,  it  seems  to  me.  If  only  a 
handful  of  those  who  favor  low-farm 
prices  and  who  speak  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  growing  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer  will  consider  the  matter  on 
the  terms  she  so  bluntly  expresses. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mrs. 
Lenzen's  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
which  appeared  on  November  6  of  this 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nebbaskan:  Lrr  New  Yobk  Go  "Down  the 

Drain" 

(By  Marian  Lenzen) 

SmNET,  Neb. — New  York  City  will  go  "down 

the  drain"  unless  the  Federal  Government 

(the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States)  comee 

to  the  rescue. 

I  don't  think  we  should  let  N.Y.C.  go  "down 
the  drain."  No  sense  messing  up  the  plumb- 
ing. It  would  be  better  to  amputate.  Let's 
just  saw  N.Y.C.  off,  tow  It  to  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic,  cut  It  loose,  and  forget  the 
whole  thing.  It's  easy  to  forget  tupleasant 
things. 

Why  should  anyone  out  here  In  the  mid- 
lands give  a  damn  about  N.Y.C?  Or  New  York 
State?  New  York  has  a  large  number  of  Con- 
gressmen (how  many  I  don't  exactly  know, 
but  a  lot  more  than  Nebraska,  which  has 
Just  three  members  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) .  How  many  New  York  Repre- 
sentatives voted  to  override  President  Ford's 
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veto  of  the  emergency  farm  bill  last  spring? 
How  many  showed  any  concern  for  the  farm- 
er? All  they  were  Interested  In  was  cheap 
food. 

It  didn't  matter  that  many  small  family- 
size  farmers  coiild  go  broke  without  that 
legislation,  which  was  designed  to  assure  the 
farmer  the  cost  of  production.  But  New  York- 
ers are  quick  to  support  higher  minimum 
wage  laws  which  are.  In  effect,  a  support  price 
for  labor).  All  they  could  see  were  the  big 
farmers  with  their  thousands  of  acres.  The 
IltUe  farmer  was  completely  Ignored. 

In  Nebraska  alone,  there  have  been  1,000 
farmers  a  year  leaving  the  land.  They  go  to 
the  cities,  not  the  small  towns.  Small  towns 
depend  on  agriculture  for  their  prosperity, 
too.  If  farmers  are  going  broke,  so  are  the 
small-town  merchants.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  years  because  the  Congressmen  repre- 
senting cities  couldn't  understand  that  a 
prosperous  agriculture  was  good  for  every- 
body. So  the  cities  can  blame  themselves  for 
their  troubles. 

Tou  tell  ua  that  If  N.Y.C.  defaults  the  re- 
percussions will  be  felt  far  and  wide.  Non- 
sense !  Why  should  I  believe  it?  Tou  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  price  of  bread.  New  York  City 
claims  to  be  the  intellectual  center  of  the 
U.S.  but  Its  flnancial  plight  makes  that  claim 
ridiculous. 

You  can't  handle  your  own  financial  situa- 
tion, but  your  newspapers  and  television  col- 
tunnists  make  profound  announcements — of 
vacuity — on  agriculture. 

When  you  tell  me  that  it's  good  for  me  to 
get  83.50  a  bushel  for  my  wheat  when  I  could 
have  had  $5.50  at  least,  if  Ford  had  kept 
bis  hands  off  of  the  export  market,  then  I 
tell  you  that  you  can  extricate  yourself  from 
your  mess. 

I  hope  N.Y.C.  does  default.  Do  It  good. 
Make  it  face  up  to  the  realities  of  life.  Oood 
for  its  soul.  It  will  teach  other  cities  not 
to  get  In  the  same  situation.  I've  got  Jvist 
as  much  right  to  make  such  a  Judgment 
about  N.Y.C,  as  you  have  to  tell  me  that 
this  latest  Russian  grain  deal  is  good  for  the 
farmer.  And  how  many  times  I've  read  and 
beard  that  recently! 

This  latest  Russian  grain  deal  is  designed 
primarily  to  keep  grain  prices  low.  That  alone 
is  Billy.  The  higher  the  price  of  the  grain  sold 
to  Russia,  the  more  money  comes  into  the 
country  to  help  offset  the  money  going  out 
to  buy  oil. 

"Wheat  prices  have  very  little  effect  on 
domestic  food  prices  but  you  refuse  to  accept 
and  acknowledge  that  fact  because  it  doesn't 
Jibe  with  3rour  preconceived  ideas.  Tell  me 
why  fish  prices  have  gone  up  50  percent  in 
the  past  two  years.  We  haven't  sold  any  fish 
to  Russia.  An  extra  dollar  on  the  price  of 
wheat  can  have  a  beneficial  ripple  all  through 
the  economy.  Just  as  surely  as  a  N.Y.C.  de- 
fault can  have  a  disastrous  effect. 

As  long  as  New  Yorkers  think  that  all 
wheat  farmers  are  millionaires,  then  I'm 
going  to  believe  that  the  only  people  who 
wiU  be  affected  by  a  default  will  be  million- 
aire bankers  who  have  been  getting  richer 
and  richer  because  of  advantageous  tax  law& 

Why  should  I  want  to  subsidize  New  York- 
ers' free  college  educations  when  1  have  to 
scrape  up  $18  an  hour  tuition  to  keep  my 
rtiildren  in  the  University  of  Nebraska? 

You  didn't  even  have  sense  enough  to  raise 
ferryboat  prices.  New  York  City — who  needs 
it?  Let  it  go  down  the  drain." 


THE  FIRST  LADY  OP  SKOWHEGAN — 
AND  BEYOND 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  our  for- 
mer colleague,  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
was  interylewed  recently  by  Mr.  Richard 
Plummer  of  the  Central  Maine  Morning 
Sentinel,  of  Watervllle.  Maine. 


The  wide-ranging  interview  covered 
her  current  work  with  Freedom  House, 
progress  on  the  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
Library  in  Skowhegan,  Maine,  and  her 
opinions  on  a  variety  of  subjects  of  cur- 
rent interest.  Those  of  us  who  served 
with  her  in  this  Chamber  will  see  her 
sharp  wit  and  thoughtful  analysis  of  is- 
sues reflected  in  this  article.  Asked  to 
summarize  her  current  views,  she  said: 

We  have  to  be  optimistic  and  we  must 
not  loee  otir  confidence  ...  In  \irging  the 
regeneration  of  the  American  will.  It  is  well 
to  recognize  that  the  majority  of  people, 
young  and  old,  are  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  Mrs.  Smith  from 
the  November  3,  1975,  edition  of  the 
Morning  Sentinel,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Interview  With  First  Lady  or  Skowhegan — 

And  Beyond:  Mas.  Smith  Calls  on  Yoxtng 

People    for    Regeneration    op    American 

Will 

(By  Richard  A.  Plummer) 

Skowhegan. — For  many  years — partisan 
politicians  to  the  contrary — Margaret  Chase 
Smith  has  been  the  First  Lady  of  Skowhegan 
and  beyond. 

As  we  interviewed  her  last  week  at  the 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  Library,  Inc.,  we  felt 
the  title  still  applies  to  this  famous  woman. 

Things  on  Norrldgewock  Avenue,  as  we  ob- 
served them,  hadn't  changed  that  much  since 
she  lost  her  bid  for  re-election  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator and  entered  private  life. 

The  telephones  rang  constantly,  and  she 
continued  to  move  swiftly  from  one  end  of 
the  hoiise  to  the  other.  She  opened  what 
seemed  like  volumes  of  mail.  She  conferred 
many  times  with  her  executive  secretary, 
William  Lewis — a  retired  Air  Force  major 
general  and  an  attorney — on  whether  It 
would  be  possible  to  keep  this  appointment 
or  make  that  speech. 

She  is  pleased  and  excited  over  her  Wood- 
row  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foundation 
appointment  as  a  Senior  Fellow.  She  is 
eatering  the  third  of  her  three  years  with 
this  program.  So  is  Lewis. 

"I  think  you  could  say  that  our  basic 
message  is  the  regeneration  of  the  American 
Will,"  she  said.  "And  this  is  basic." 

Mrs.  Smith  added:  "We  are  trying  to  get 
the  young  people  to  spearhead  this  regener- 
ation. 

"It  is  proving  one  of  the  most  challenging 
and  fascinating  aspects  of  my  career.  It  gives 
me  the  feeling  of  contributing  something  to  a 
fine  cause.  It  Is  completely  positive  In  nature. 
And  you  don't  have  to  be  defending  your- 
self against  petty  criticisms." 

In  the  more  than  two  years  they  have 
been  Visiting  Fellows,  she  and  Lewis  have 
done  17  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
country,  spending  a  week  at  each  campus. 

Mrs.  Smith  speaks  on  such  subjects  as 
history,  political  science,  foreign  relations, 
government,  women,  education,  the  environ- 
ment. 

Lewis'  topics  lean  toward  the  military,  law, 
business  and  economics. 

We  asked  Mrs.  Smith  if  the  educators  ever 
proved  objective  in  their  Introduction  and 
made  any  references  to  the  fact  that  she 
holds  only  a  high  school  diploma. 

"Oh,  yes.  They  have  been  very  fair.  Many 
of  them  bring  out  this  very  fact.  I  tell  them 
that  my  education  has  been  a  continuing 
thing;  that  it  has  never  ended.  A  great  deal 
of  experience  has  been  my  education,"  she 
stated. 

Mrs.  Smith  explained  that  the  Lilly  Pharm- 


aceutical Company  gave  one  million  dollars 
to  the  Wilson  Foundation  for  the  lectures 
over  a  three-year  period. 

"Bill  and  I  started  it.  They  came  to  me 
and  asked  if  I  would  be  willing  to  get  the 
program  started.  What  we  usually  do  Is  go 
onto  the  campus  Sunday  night.  The  next 
morning  we  go  to  classes. 

"We  cover  the  waterfront  in  our  talks,  as 
you  noticed  in  our  list  of  subjects.  None  of 
the  other  Fellows  cover  the  range  of  sub- 
jects that  Bill  and  I  do.  The  rest  are  more 
specialized.  There  are  60  of  the  Fellows.  I 
guess  one  would  have  to  say  that  I  have  done 
the  most  work  and  have  received  top  rating 
for  my  efforts." 

She  explained  that  a  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  get  people  with  experience  to  go 
to  a  university  or  college  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  better  rapport  between  the  college 
and  the  community. 

Lewis  added  that  Mrs.  Smith  is  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  board  for  Freedom  House  of 
New  York  City,  which  has  fought  extremism 
of  the  left  and  right. 

He  said  that  Freedom  House  is  sponsoring 
a  forum  in  Indiana  during  January,  the  sub- 
ject to  be  the  Regeneration  of  America  and 
How  to  Achieve  It.  The  moderator  will  be 
Daniel  Moynlhan,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  Mrs.  Smith  will  be  a 
speaker.  The  Lilly  Company  also  is  under- 
writing this  forum. 

"The  largest  college  which  Bill  and  I  have 
vislCed  is  Notre  Dame,  at  South  Bend,  Ind. 
The  Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh.  trustee  of  the 
Wilson  Foundation,  made  a  request  for  his 
university  to  have  a  Wilson  Foundation 
speaker,  and  he  asked  that  I  be  sent.  After 
we  finished  our  week  there.  Fr.  Hesburgh 
commented  that  it  was  the  finest  thing  that 
ever  happened  on  campus.  He  remarked  he 
would  love  to  have  us  come  back  at  any 
time  and  he  would  roll  out  the  red  carpet." 

Mrs.  Smith  recalled  her  first  Job  after 
graduating  from  Skowhegan  High  School  was 
to  teach  school  at  the  Pitts  School  on  the 
Back  Road  to  Fairfield,  the  first  to  the 
ninth  grades. 

Referring  to  her  current  educational  ef- 
forts Mrs.  Smith  said:  "I  don't  say  yes  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  requests  which  come  in  from  the 
U.S.  and  from  Canada.  I  have  finished  my 
political  career  although  I  remain  a  very 
busy  woman." 

She  reported  she  is  considering  an  offer 
from  a  state  university  in  the  south  to  be  a 
professor  In  residence.  And  she  does  want  to 
do  a  book.  "I  make  notes  all  the  time  and 
have  requests  from  publishers.  One  of  them 
has  asked  me  to  do  my  autobiography.  The 
answer  was,  'Yes,  I  will  give  it  serious  con- 
sideration.' " 

What  about  the  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
Library,  Inc.?  Lewis  gave  us  a  description  of 
progress,  to  date,  and  what  is  planned  for 
the  structure. 

"The  east  wing  of  this  house  will  be  con- 
verted to  the  library.  We  anticipate  a  fire- 
proofed  addition  to  house  all  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
records  and  papers. 

"The  center  or  middle  section  of  the  house 
will  be  the  museum  and  remain  exactly  as  It 
is.  It  will  Include  a  display  of  memorabilia, 
including  the  80  hoods  which  she  received 
-  ith  her  honorary  doctorates. 

"The  west  wing  will  house  the  offices," 
Lewis  said  as  he  concluded  his  outline. 

Lewis  explained  that  Arnold  Glnsburg  of 
New  York  City,  Bates  Manufacturing  Co. 
president,  was  the  first  to  ask  the  former  sen- 
ator if  she  would  consider  converting  her 
home  to  a  library-museum. 

Lewis  added:  "A  group  of  men  asked  her 
if  she  would  agree  to  maintain  her  residence 
here  because  we  needed  her  help  with  her 
records  and  papers.  She  would  be  able  to 
maintain  a  portion  of  the  bouse  as  a  resi- 
dence ...  a  right  of  occupancy.  That  was 
the  situation. 
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"As  to  when  it  will  be  opened,  it  will  de- 
pend on  financing.  Underwriting  the  project 
Is  going  to  take  time.  We  wish  to  be  careful 
and  cautious,  not  overextend  in  any  way.  But 
we  are  moving  ahead.  Money  is  coming  in 
gradually.  The  papers,  records  and  scrap- 
books  will  be  microfilmed.  And  you  wiU  be 
in  them,  Dick,  with  your  stories." 

I  asked  the  former  senator  her  opinion  on 
Henry  Kissinger:  "I  think  he  is  working  very 
hard  on  the  Job.  I  would-want  to  read  the 
fine  print  of  the  agreement  he  Is  making 
before  I  could  make  an  evaluation — what 
price  we  will  have  to  pay  for  his  diplomatic 
triumphs,  what  price  the  American  people 
WiU  have  to  pay." 

On  President  Gerald  Ford:  "I  am  disap- 
pointed In  his  lack  of  leadership.  And  I  wish 
he  would  stay  In  Washington  and  mind  the 
store,  either  in  the  White  House  or  Congress." 
But  she  added:  "I  am  pulling  for  him  on 
the  vetoes.  The  latest  count  is  Ford,  31, 
Congress,  7. 

On  New  York  City:  "If  I  were  still  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  would  find  It  very  difficult  to 
vote  for  balling  out  New  York  City." 

On  the  upcoming  presidential  campaign: 
"I  don't  know  who  is  going  to  make  it.  Have 
no  idea  who  might  be  the  next  president. 
But  I  hope  both  conventions  will  be  wide 
open  and  the  candidates  not  selected  ahead 
of  time." 

And  a  final  wrap-up  of  her  current  views: 
"We  have  to  be  optimistic  and  we  must  not 
lose  our  confidence.  We  are  wonderful  peo- 
ple in  every  way.  In  urging  the  regeneration 
of  the  American  will,  it  is  well  to  recognize 
that  the  majority  of  people,  young,  middle- 
aged  and  old,  are  good.  Dont  Judge  a  group 
by  the  bad  actors  who  are  very  much  in  the 
minority. 

"I  urge  the  people  of  America  to  have  pride 
in  ourselves,  not  to  live  beyond  ovu'  means, 
to  stop  wasting  our  natural  resources,  make 
things  go  further. 

"We  need  a  return  to  self-reliance  and  self- 
discipline,  and  great  respect  for  the  law.  Let 
us  turn  away  from  permissiveness  and  the 
somethlng-for-nothlng  notion." 

As  we  drove  back  down  Norrldgewock  Ave- 
nue after  interviewing  the  lady  from  Maine — 
said  by  some  to  have  received  the  most 
honorary  doctorates  of  any  person  in  the 
world — we  felt  IncUned  to  give  her  still  an- 
other title.  Woman  of  the  World. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  TROUGH 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  food 
stamp  program  has  become  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  American  people.  Of  late, 
numerous  reports  and  studies  have  indi- 
cated widespread  mismanagement  and 
abuse  of  this  program  which  originally 
was  intended  to  help  the  nutrition  of  the 
poor  in  this  Nation.  That  is  a  commend- 
able goal  and  should  be  the  guideline  for 
any  reform  that  Congress  seeks.  Jn  a 
well-considered  editorial  on  October  26, 
the  Washington  Star  pointed  to  another 
aspect  of  the  food  stamp  debate — the 
ability  of  Congress  to  keep  its  own  legis- 
lative intent  on  track.  That  Is  a  vital  Is- 
sue today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Star's  editorial  "The  Food  Stamp 
Trough"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Food  Stamp  Trough 

By  one  count,  there  are  now  160  versions  of 
food  stamp  reform  before  Congress,  one  of 
them  the  bill  President  Ford  sent  to  Capitol 
Hill  last  week. 

The  variety  of  the  reformist  notions  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the  food  stamp  program  Is  a 


textbook  case.  It  teUs  us  how  well-Intended 
programs  for  the  relief  of  distress  convert 
themselves,  by  administrative  laxity  and  con- 
gressional connivance,  into  monstrosities. 

In  the  food  stamp  program,  original  prin- 
ciple has  dimmed  to  the  vanishing  point.  We 
don't  know,  for  instance,  whether  there  are 
11,000  food  stamp  recipients  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley.  But  if  there  are, 
the  program  has  grotesquely  overshot  Its  le- 
gitimate aim.  Maybe  a  good  niunber  of  these 
11,000  youngsters  need  to  have  their  diets 
Improved  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  But  their 
title  to  the  subsidy  should  rest  on  claims 
other  than  that  they  are  in  some  sense 
"heads  of  households"  whose  net  income  falls 
below  a  certain  level. 

Beyond  the  abundant  evidence  of  wide- 
spread abuse  that  must  be  called  borderline 
chiseling,  there  are  more  than  the  usual  al- 
legations of  waste.  In  late  September,  this 
newspaper  reported  that  overpayments,  or 
payments  to  ineligibles.  resulted  in  an  esti- 
mated waste  of  some  $797  million  last  year. 
The  figure  is  disputed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  in  response  to  a  query  by 
Sea.  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas  set  the  wastage  at 
$264  million.  But  the  department  concedes 
that  it  reached  the  lower  figure  by  refusing 
to  accept  certain  accounting  assumptions 
whose  validity  It  does  not  fiatly  deny.  In  any 
case,  the  waste  and  misspending  are  exces- 
sive. 

No  doubt  a  bargain  will  be  struck,  in  the 
end,  between  those  who  want  the  program 
to  go  on  subsidizing  millions  of  Americans 
whose  Incomes  are  well  above  the  poverty 
mark  and  those  who,  given  their  druthers, 
would  cut  It  off  at  the  line.  In  any  event, 
there  are  several  decisions  of  principle  that 
Congress  needs  to  make  about  food  stamp 
eligibility. 

It  ought  to  decide,  above  all,  whether  the 
program  has  defensible  purposes  other  than 
to  relieve  abject  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
The  way  to  do  that — the  approach  advocated 
by  Mr.  Ford  last  week— is  to  standardize 
deductions  from  gross  Income  under  which 
the  threshold  of  eligibility  is  determined.  As 
the  program  operates,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
deductions  for  expenses,  chlefiy  open  to  mid- 
dle-income taxpayers,  that  can  bring  net  in- 
come within  the  program's  standards.  But 
since  most  of  the  genuinely  poor  can't  afford 
the  deductible  expenditures,  the  eJIect  is  to 
tilt  eligibUlty  requirements  in  favor  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  whose  right  to  food 
stamps  should,  in  principle,  be  questioned. 

Sen.  George  MeOovern,  attacking  the 
President's  reform  proposals,  called  them  "a 
surrender  to  some  of  the  more  extreme 
critics  .  .  .  who  really  want  to  reduce  it  to 
Just  a  poverty  program."  (Our  emphasis.) 
"Just  a  poverty  program"  is,  of  course,  what 
It  started  out  to  be  during  the  Johnson 
years:  and  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  that — as  it 
obviously  Is  now — the  taxpayers  are  due  a 
reasoned  case  for  the  expansion  of  alms  and 
purposes.  Maybe  It  can  and  should  be  de- 
fended, for  example,  as  a  form  of  unemploy- 
ment relief,  which  in  the  past  couple  of  years 
it  clearly  has  become  for  added  millions.  But 
this  is  Just  the  kind  of  bootlegging  of  extra- 
neous purposes  into  programs  otherwi-e  con- 
ceived and  explained  that  makes  an  Inco- 
herent mess  of  social  policy.  Maybe  food 
stamps  can  be  defended,  also,  as  a  cushion 
for  farm  prices.  The  question  is  whether  that 
aim  will  be  candidly  professed,  and  on  what 
grounds. 

At  stake  in  the  food  stamp  controversy  is 
a  larger  question  of  immeasurable  conse- 
quence. It  Is  whether  Congress  is  capable  of 
keeping  Its  legislative  purposes  on  target. 
The  failure  of  food  stamp  reform  would  offer 
a  pretty  clear  signal  that  we  can  no  longer  de- 
vise ways  to  help  the  genuinely  needy  with- 
out inviting  to  the  federal  trough  those  who 
rarely  let  principle  or  comfort  stand  between 
them  and  an  unneeded  public  subsidy. 


GOOD  DEAL— FOR  WHOM? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  much 
discussion  has  centered  recently  around 
the  long-term  grain  agreements  reached 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  all  of  the  debate  surrounding 
these  agreements,  commentators  and  pol- 
icymakers alike,  seem  to  have  lost  sight 
of  a  most  crucial  point:  the  Soviets 
needed  to  purchase  the  grain  more  des- 
perately than  we  needed  to  sell  It. 

According  to  an  October  23  editorial  in 
the  Idaho  State  Journal,  unless  the  price 
of  wheat  goes- appreciably  higher  than 
it  is  at  present,  the  Russians  are  going 
to  have  the  American  farmers  supplying 
them  at  bargain  basement  rates  for  a 
long  time. 

Perhaps  we  would  not  have  found  our- 
selves in  this  particular  situation  had 
President  Ford  heeded  my  suggestion 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  in- 
cluded in  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  dis- 
cussions preceeding  these  agreements.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  balance  the  different 
economic  interests  associated  with  this 
issue.  Not  only  must  the  price  consumers 
pay  for  a  loaf  of  bread  be  reasonable  but 
the  farmers  who  toil  from  sunrise  to  dusk 
to  produce  this  commodity  must  receive 
a  reasonable  price  which  will  allow  them 
to  make  a  fair  profit. 

I  am  afraid  that  our  "sharp  Yankee 
traders"  were  once  again  "mauled"  by  a 
famished  Russian  bear.  Or,  as  the  edi- 
torial In  the  Journal  puts  it — 

Somehow  it  seems  the  U.S.  should  have 
gotten  a  better  deal  on  this  deal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Idaho  State  Journal. 

Oct.  23,  1976] 

Good  Deal  .  .  .  foh  Whom? 

With  announcement  of  the  long-term  deal 
,to  let  the  Russians  buy  our  grain  comes  a 
gUmmerlng  of  suspicion  that  we  Just  may 
have  been  snookered  again. 

It  Is  true  that  vkithout  sale  of  grain  to 
the  Russians  this  year.  VS.  farmers  might 
have  been  saddled  with  a  record  crop  which 
would  have  depressed  prices.  As  It  Is,  the 
Soviets  are  expected  to  purchase  more  than 
16  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  corn 
from  American  exporters,  necessary  because 
of  a  large  shortfall  In  the  Russian  harvest. 

But  In  the  two-month  Interim  since  Presi- 
dent Ford  clamped  an  embargo  on  sale  of 
grain  ostensibly  to  confirm  that  the  U.S. 
harvest  was  indeed  twice  as  large  as  we  can 
consume,  the  price  slumped  some  50  cents 
per  bushel  to  the  producer.  The  price  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat  in  Pocatello  Tuesday  was 
$3.39,  which  is  not  much  above  the  break- 
even figure.  It  is  not  expected  to  rise,  since 
the  market  already  had  discounted  nevre  of 
the  Russian  deal  before  it  was  announced. 

Over  the  long  term,  Russia  will  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  between  6  million  and  8  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  corn  and  wheat  annually, 
unless  the  U.S.  has  a  poor  harvest.  In  which 
c-.se  ro  sales  will  be  made. 

What  does  the  U.S.  get  in  return  for 
bestowing  this  largesse  on  a  rival  (If  not 
enemy)  world  power?  Very  little.  It  now  ap- 
cears.  We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  need  to  buy  the  grain  a 
lot  more  than  we  need  to  sell  Jt.  Unless  the 
price  of  wheat  goes  appreciably  higher  than 
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It  la  this  year,  tbe  Rusaklea  are  going  to 
have  American  farmers  supplying  them  at 
bargain  basement  rates  for  a  long  time.  It  la 
easy  to  see  why  tbe  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federal  and  tbe  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion have  denounced  tbe  agreement. 

As  for  tbe  ballybooed  reciprocal  agree- 
ment Involving  VS.  pvirchase  of  200,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  from  the  Soviets, 
that  similarly  has  a  hollow  ring.  Even  If  the 
tentative  arrangement  finally  la  concluded, 
tbe  price  will  be  no  lower  than  what  the 
OPEC  nations  charge,  and  It  seems  poor  pol- 
icy anyhow  to  create  any  dependence  on 
Russian  oil. 

We  presume  the  US.  balance  of  trade  will 
benefit  from  Rxisslan  purchases,  that  there 
la  ample  grain  to  feed  the  VB.,  plua  Ita 
traditional  customers  such  as  Japan  and  the 
I>oor  countries  struggling  against  starvation, 
and  that  American  consumers  will  not  be 
ripped  off  for  bread  as  a  result.  But  somehow 
It  seems  the  U.S.  should  have  gotten  a  better 
deal  on  this  deal.  Time  will  tell. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  NEAL 
SHAW  BLAISDELL,  FORMER 
MAYOR  OP  HONOLULU 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  report 
with  heavy  heart  on  the  passing  Wednes- 
day of  one  of  Hawaii's  most  illustrious 
sons,  Neal  Shaw  Blaisdell,  the  former 
mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of  Hono- 
lulu. 

Neal  died  just  1  day  short  of  his  73d 
birthday,  and,  until  his  stroke  the  previ- 
ous day,  lived  a  vigorous,  active,  and  full 
life.  It  was  particularly  shocking  for  me 
and  others  of  his  friends  here  in  Wash- 
ington, for  it  was  only  during  the  previ- 
ous week  that  he  had  visited  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  and  at  that  time  looked 
his  usually  very  fit  and  healthy  self. 

My  personal  friendship  with  Neal  goes 
back  many,  many  years.  I  first  knew  him 
when  he  starred  in  scholastic  sports, 
especially  In  football.  His  friendliness, 
charm,  and  good  sportsmanship  will  re- 
main among  my  cherished  memories.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  with  him 
in  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  where  he  worked  diligently  and 
consistently  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii. 

Neal,  in  addition  to  serving  as  mayor 
of  Honolulu  for  14  years  as  a  legislator, 
also  served  as  a  school  teacher  and  coach, 
and  as  the  public  welfare  £uiministrator 
of  Hawaii. 

All  State  flags  in  Hawaii  currently  are 
being  flown  at  half-staff  until  funeral 
services  tomorrow — Wednesday — as  peo- 
ple of  the  Aloha  State  mourn  the  loss  of 
one  of  their  greatest  and  best-loved 
leaders. 

As  the  ofBcial  proclamation  of  mourn- 
ing issued  out  of  the  Governor's  mansion 
in  Honolulu  said: 

Neal  la  remembered  with  deep  affection 
and  genuine  admiration  by  the  many  citi- 
zens throughout  our  Islands  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  associate  with  Mr.  Blaisdell  In  gov- 
ernment, civic  and  business  affairs.  .  .  . 

His  distinguished  record  of  public  service 
stands  aa  a  shining  inspiration  to  all  who 
share  In  tbe  American  dream. 

The  loss  felt  in  Hawaii  is  being  shared 
nationally  and  internationally,  for  Neal 
served  several  terms  as  president  of  tiie 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  was  founder 
of  the  Japan-American  Conference  of 
Mayors    and    Chamber    of    Commerce 


President,  and  the  initiator  of  sister  city 
relationships  between  Honolulu  and 
Hiroshima  and  Naha  In  Japan,  and 
Kaohsiung,  Taiwan. 

My  heartfelt  and  deepest  sympathies 
go  out  to  his  grieving  widow,  Lucy,  and 
to  their  two  daughters  and  others  of  the 
family. 

Mr.  President,  in  tribute  to  a  great  and 
good  man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  editorials  and  news  articles, 
which  appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  and  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  a  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  editorial] 
Neal  Blaisdell — Effective  Leader 

It  Is  almost  seven  years  since  Neal  Shaw 
Blaisdell  walked  out  of  tbe  Mayor's  office  at 
City  Hall  to  a  very  comfortable,  relaxed  and 
happy  retirement. 

His  death  yesterday,  just  one  day  short  of 
his  73rd  birthday,  brings  him  back  Into  the 
news  m  a  major  way  for  the  first  time  since 
that  date. 

It  Is  a  shocking  event  to  his  family  and 
friends  since  he  had  remained  In  superb 
health  and  condition  until  his  stroke  while 
gardening  on  Tuesday. 

For  the  community  at  large,  his  passing 
will  be  a  reminder  of  a  kind  of  political  lead- 
ership some  people  think  never  existed — 
warm,  devoted,  honest  and  effective. 

For  14  years,  1955  through  1968,  Blaisdell 
was  "Mr.  Mayor"  and  those  were  the  years  of 
booming  growth  that  markedly  transformed 
this  city. 

No  mayor  has  served  more  consecutive 
years  as  Mayor  of  Honolulu,  though  his 
predecessor,  John  H.  Wilson,  was  Mayor  for 
nearly  17  years  In  the  35-year  period  from 
1920  through  1954. 

Some  questioned  the  background  that  pro- 
pelled Blaisdell  to  his  first  political  suc- 
cesses— athletics. 

A  college  football  star  at  Bucknell,  he  later 
was  known  and  admired  In  a  sports-happy 
town  for  successive  stints  as  an  athletic  di- 
rector or  coach  at  McKlnley,  Punahou, 
Roosevelt  and  St.  Louis  Schools. 

But  he  also  had  a  business  executive  back- 
ground with  Bishop  Trust  and  HaweUlan 
Pineapple  companies,  and  he  grew  from  an 
uncertain,  sometimes  fumbling  stump  speak- 
er In  bis  first  campaigns  for  the  Territorial 
Legislature  in  1944  and  1946  to  one  of  the 
most  polished  public  personalltiea  In  the 
State. 

At  his  choice,  he  could  woo  a  crowd  with 
either  a  speech  or  a  hula,  or  both.  Being  part- 
Hawaiian,  the  hula  with  him  was  wholly  nat- 
ural and  extremely  sophisticated. 

As  it  turned  out,  he  also  could  sit  In  a 
room  with  his  cabinet,  or  the  City  CoiincU, 
or  one  of  his  many  boards  and  commissions, 
and  use  his  coaching  talents  to  bring  them 
together  and  inspire  them  with  his  own 
enthusiasm. 

A  member  of  the  old  Board  of  Supervisors 
that  preceded  the  City  Council  created  by 
the  1959  Charter  recalls  how  the  Democratic 
Board  of  Supervisors  began  1955  sparring  and 
suspicious  of  the  new  Republican  Mayor. 

The  Issue  that  divided  them  was  the  cave- 
In  that  had  occurred  In  the  construction  of 
the  Wilson  Tunnel  In  Kallhl  Valley  with  loss 
of  life,  and  heavy  damage  claims,  and  a 
Board  fear  that  the  new  Mayor  might  some- 
how be  more  Interested  In  helping  out  the 
contractor  (a  leading  Republican)  than  in 
protecting  the  City's  Interest. 

Before  this  fight  was  over,  Blaisdell  had 
earned  the  Board's  respect  and  trust  and 
they  went  on  to  work  cooperatively  together 
on  a  list  of  accomplishments  that  Included: 

Building  the  Honolulu  International  Cen- 


ter. (Blaisdell  foreslghtedly  fought  for  a  big- 
ger arena  than  Council  would  fund.) 

Adoption  of  the  first  City  Charter. 

Adoption  of  the  City's  first  General  Plan. 

Installation  of  centralized  computerized 
data  system  that  preceded  the  State's,  and 
Is  considered  more  effective. 

Laying  the  groimdwork  studies  for  an 
Oahu  mass  transit  system. 

Redeveloping  the  Kapahulu  areas  and  all 
of  Palolo  Valley  with  curbs,  paved  streets  and 
sidewalks  and  undertaking  major  redevelop- 
ment in  Kalihl  as  well. 

Moving  Into  environmental  protection  wltb 
the  adoption  of  a  sign  ordinance  strongly 
urged  by  Outdoor  Circle. 

Initiating  planning  for  the  redevelopment 
of  Chinatown. 

Blaisdell  also  made  a  mark  nationally  and 
Internationally.  He  became  president  of  the 
0.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  one  of  the  few 
to  serve  multiple  terms,  and  attracted  the 
conference  to  meet  In  Hawaii  for  tbe  first 
time. 

He  also  was  a  founder  of  the  Japan-Amer- 
ica Conference  of  Mayors  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Presidents,  and  an  Instigator  of 
sister  city  relationship  between  H&nolulu 
and  Hiroshima,  Japan;  Naba,  Okinawa;  and 
Kaohsiung,  Taiwan. 

While  this  led  to  much  International 
travel,  he  also  loaded  his  cabinet  members 
and  City  CouncU  Into  a  bus  one  or  more 
times  each  year  to  circle  Oahu  and  give 
voters  at  every  stop  a  chance  to  present  their 
problems  first-hand  and  on-the-spot  so  that 
officials  could  see  what  was  at  Issue. 

As  Mayor,  he  also  suffered  reversals  and 
frustrations.  Early  In  his  administration,  he 
and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  won  legislative 
support  for  a  plan  to  realign  Kalakaua  Ave- 
nue one  block  back  from  Kuhlo  Beach  In 
Walklkl  in  order  to  provide  public  open 
space  and  protect  the  view  of  Diamond  Head. 
But  they  were  frustrated  when  Congress, 
which  had  to  approve  all  bond  Issues  by  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  denied  approval  for  the 
expenditure,  apparently  responding  to  pres- 
sures from  Walkikl  property  owners. 

Creating  that  space  in  1955  would  have 
cost  only  $6  million.  Today  It  would  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  to  buy  and  remove  the 
buildings  that  block  the  area. 

Blaisdell  was  frustrated,  too.  In  his  plans 
to  get  a  new  Honolulu  Stadium  under  con- 
struction at  the  end  of  his  administration. 

Preliminary  work  had  already  been  done 
by  Architect  Charles  Luckman,  who  was 
prodded  and  inspired  by  Blaisdell  to  develop 
the  moveable  stand  concept.  Council  was 
ready  to  appropriate  $200,000  more  for  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  design  work,  but 
Mayor-elect  Frank  Pasl  announced  he  would 
not  authorize  spending  of  the  funds  even  if 
appropriated.  Eventually  tbe  stadium  project 
was  taken  over  by  the  State  emd  Aloha  Sta- 
dium opened  this  year. 

The  City-to-state  play  on  tbe  stadium  re- 
flected another  aspect  of  Blalsdell's  admin- 
istration— his  closeness  to  many  Democratic 
leaders,  such  as  Oov.  John  A.  Bums. 

Bums  shared  tbe  belief  that  Honolulu 
needed  a  new  stadium,  no  matter  who  built 
it,  and  was  ready  to  have  the  State  move  in 
If  tbe  City  wouldn't  act. 

Though  Blaisdell  wanted  to  be  governor, 
he  never  waa  willing  to  run  against  Bums, 
even  though  his  advisers  assiu^d  him  he 
could  win.  His  reluctance  seemed  to  reflect 
both  a  respect  for  Bums  and  a  concern  for 
what  he  would  do  to  his  supporters,  many 
of  whom  supported  both  him  and  Bums. 

Blaisdell  waa  a  consistent  Republican  elec- 
tion winner  at  a  time  when  elected  OOP 
leaders  In  Hawaii  were  very  rare,  and  he 
managed  in  part  by  keeping  an  Independent 
stance  and  keeping  his  lines  open  to  opposi- 
tion leaders  be  respected. 

They  recall  how  bis  hot  temper  led  to 
Seated   arguments  with  them  that  always 
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ended  with  a  shake  of  hands,  or  a  convivial 
drink,  and  no  grudges. 

In  retrospect,  the  years  when  Blaisdell  was 
in  charge  at  City  Hall  were  extremely  stable 
ones.  He  steered  through  a  time  of  great 
change  with  considerable  equanimity. 

In  part,  this  paralleled  the  Burns  years  as 
hesul  of  the  State  government,  and  helped 
Hawaii  make  a  major  transition  wltb  a  mini- 
mum of  social  destructlveness. 

Both  men  seemed  to  share  common  quali- 
ties of  high  personal  Integrity  and  strongly 
inner-directed  moral  codes  that  kept  them 
steadfast  no  matter  what  storms  beat  around 
them. 

If  Bums  waa  "Mr.  Democrat"  of  the  1960b 
and  1960s,  Blaisdell  waa  "Mr.  Republican." 

Both  ought  to  be  studied  and  restudied 
as  examples  of  some  of  the  best  In  politics. 

Testerday  death  took  the  ex-Mayor  seven 
months  to  the  day  after  It  claimed  the  ez- 
Oovernor. 

[From  the  Stsur-Bulletln] 

Blaisdell:  A  Oracious  Blend 

(By  Mary  Adamskl) 

While  Neal  Shaw  Blaisdell  was  mayor,  he 
presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  In  Honolulu — and  later 
entertained  the  other  top  miinlclpal  execu- 
tive with  a  hula. 

That  combination  of  gracious  dignity  and 
warm  informality  are  traits  for  which  the 
Hawaiian-Irish  athlete,  politician  and  busi- 
nessman is  remembered. 

Mr.  Blaisdell,  who  was  the  Republican 
mayor  of  Honolulu  from  1955  through  1968, 
died  yesterday,  one  day  before  his  73rd  birth- 
day. His  death  at  Queen's  Hospital  came  sud- 
denly, after  he  suffered  an  apparent  brain 
hemorrhage  while  gardening  at  his  Kalmukl 
home  Tuesday. 

He  leaves  his  wife  of  49  years,  the  former 
Lucy  Thurston;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  James 
K.  (Velma)  Clark  and  Mrs.  Charles  (Marilyn) 
Ane  Jr.,  and  eight  grandchildren. 

A  period  of  official  mourning,  with  State 
flags  to  be  fiown  at  half  staff,  was  ordered 
yesterday  by  Lt.  Oov.  Nelson  Dol,  acting  on 
behalf  of  Gov.  George  R.  Ariyoshl  who  is  In 
the  Philippines. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  arrange- 
ments being  made  by  Borthwick  Mortuary. 

In  addition  to  his  record  of  14  years  as 
mayor,  Blaisdell  served  two  years  as  a  repre- 
sentative and  four  years  as  a  senator  In  the 
Territorial  Legislature  between  1945  and 
1950. 

In  spite  of  "retiring"  as  mayor  at  the  age 
of  65,  he  had  been  director  of  government 
and  community  affairs  for  Western  Airlines 
for  the  past  seven  years,  a  full-time  job 
which  Included  membership  on  the  joint  Air- 
line Operating  Committee. 

A  dapper,  wiry,  usually  softspoken  man,  he 
was  elected  to  five  consecutive  terms  as 
mayor  for  an  administration  "which  bridged 
the  gap  from  the  small  town  of  Honolulu  to 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  this  nation,  a  City 
that  is  envied  and  admired  by  people  all  over 
the  world." 

His  words,  spoken  at  a  farewell  testimonial 
dinner  in  December  1968,  accurately  charac- 
terized the  changes  in  the  City  and  County 
of  Honolulu  during  his  administration. 

During  that  time,  the  Island  of  Oahu's 
population  went  from  353,000  to  654.000  and 
the  City  budget  went  from  $25.4  million  to 
$123.3  million. 

During  the  Blaisdell  administration,  both 
the  "home-rule"  power  of  Honolulu  and  the 
role  of  mayor  within  the  City  government 
v.'ere  strengthened  by  1959  revisions  In  the 
City  Charter. 

Blaisdell  directed  the  expansion  of  the  pub- 
lic park  system  and  the  construction  of  the 
Honolulu  International  Center,  ^ore  than 
224  acres  of  slum  areas  in  downtown  Hono- 
lulu were  cleared  and  replaced  by  the  Queen 
Emma  and  Kukui  development  projects. 


When  he  retired  from  office  he  saw  a  long- 
time political  foe,  Frank  F.  Fasl,  succeed 
him. 

Blaisdell,  who  defeated  Fasl  In  the  1954 
and  1960  mayoral  races,  was  beleaguered 
throughout  his  term  with  attacks  on  his  ad- 
ministration by  the  former  City  councilman. 

The  former  mayor  refused  to  enter  politi- 
cal debates  with  Fasl — he  quoted  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  "Why  should  I  build  an  audience 
for  my  opponents?" — contributed  to  his  pub- 
lic Image  as  a  cool-headed  gentleman. 

But  the  City  Hall  crowd  also  still  remem- 
bers the  fiasbes  of  Irish  temper,  notably  one 
occasion  In  May  1965  when  Blaisdell  threat- 
ened to  punch  Fasl  in  the  nose,  a  scene  that 
took  place  in  the  City  Cotincll  chamber  be- 
fore a  sizable  audience. 

But  in  general,  the  Republican  mayor's  ad- 
ministration operated  In  surprisingly  close 
harmony  with  the  Democratic  Council. 

His  City  Hall  regime  was  not  without 
dark  moments.  There  were  confilct  of  Interest 
"scandals"  such  as  the  forced  resignation  of 
former  managing  directors  Bartley  M.  Harloe, 
because  City  bidding  procedures  were  not 
followed  In  the  purchase  of  cesspool  equip- 
ment, and  Charles  G.  Clark,  who  engaged  In 
real  estate  business  while  In  his  City  position. 

And  there  were  disappointments,  including 
the  Blaisdell  hopes  of  mtUilng  the  new  sta- 
dium a  City  project — a  plan  that  was  dropped 
by  Fasl  and  picked  up  by  tbe  State. 

Blalsdell's  decision  not  to  run  for  a  sixth 
term  In  1968  was  reportedly  based  on  the  an- 
ticipation of  being  named  a  trustee  of  the 
Bishop  Estate. 

But  that  appointment  did  not  come 
through  and.  In  a  last  minute  decision,  he 
accepted  the  GOP's  draft  as  a  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Congress  seat  held  by  Patsy  T. 
Mink. 

His  loss  to  Mrs.  Mink  was  one  of  only  two 
political  defeats  In  his  career.  He  was  also 
defeated  In  his  first  bid  for  mayor  in  1952 
by  the  Democratic  Incumbent  John  H. 
Wilson. 

Blalsdell's  years  In  public  office  were  a 
matter  of  following  a  family  tradition.  His 
great-grandfather,  John  A.  Cummins,  was 
a  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  King  Kala- 
kaua. 

He  was  born  In  Honolulu,  one  of  seven 
children  of  WUliam  W.  and  Malla  Blaisdell. 
His  father  was  an  assistant  fire  chief.  One 
of  his  brothers,  William,  followed  in  their 
father's  footsteps  and  was  named  Honolulu 
fire  chief  by  Blaisdell  when  he  became 
mayor. 

He  attended  Kamehameha  School,  St. 
Louis  College  and  the  University  of  Hawaii 
before  receiving  a  bachelor  degree  in  busi- 
ness in  1925  at  Bucknell  University  In 
PhUadelphU. 

He  made  his  mark  as  an  all  around  ath- 
lete, in  football,  baseball  and  basketball, 
during  his  school  days. 

He  tried  out  as  a  pitcher  for  the  Chicago 
White  Sox  in  1923  and  pitched  for  the 
Baltimore  Orioles,  then  In  the  International 
League,  in  1926  before  returning  to  Hawaii. 

He  was  a  teacher  and  athletics  coach  at 
McKlnley  High  School  for  three  years  and 
had  coaching  Jobs  at  Punahou  School.  St. 
Louis  College  and  Roosevelt  High  School 
during  the   1930s. 

He  pursued  a  business  career  for  more 
than  20  years  at  Bishop  Trust  Co.  and 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.  before  deciding  to 
enter  politics. 

Blalsdell's  first  attempt  to  run  for  mayor 
in  1950  was  halted  abruptly  when  he  con- 
tracted tuberculosis  and  underwent  nearly 
two  years  treatment. 

He  was  named  director  of  the  territorial 
department  of  public  welfare  by  Rep.  Gov. 
Samuel  Wilder  King  after  his  1952  attempt 
to  challenge  Mayor  Johnny  Wilson  failed. 

His  background  as  an  athlete  and  his 
determination  to  overcome  the  weakening 
effects  of  tuberculosis  led  Neal  Blaisdell  into 


an  enviable  record  of  physical  fitness.  He 
was  a  regular  on  the  Oahu  and  Walalae 
country  club  golf  courses. 

Even  more  frequent  than  the  requests  for 
a  Blaisdell  hula  were  the  routine  queries 
about  his  daily  habit  of  100  to  200  pushups 
throughout  his  public  life. 

That  Image  of  a  vigorous  and  active  man 
Is  the  one  Blalsdell's  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances still  hold.  He  was  a  man  who  never 
grew  old. 

(Prom  the  Star-Bulletin] 

Political  Friends,  Foes  Recall  Blaisdell 

Fondly 

(By  Doug  Boswell) 

"He  was  a  good  friend  to  me  and  to  all 
who  knew  him,"  said  Acting  Oov.  Nelson  K. 
Dol,  refiectlng  the  attitude  expressed  by 
many  yesterday  about  the  late  Neal  Shaw 
Blaisdell. 

Admiration  for  the  former  Republican 
Mayor  of  Honolulu  who  died  yesterday 
crossed  party  lines  and  came  from  business 
as  well  as  labor  leaders. 

"The  greatest  gift  that  Neal  Blaisdell  had 
was  his  ability  to  get  people  to  work  together 
in  harmony  and  friendship.  He  used  that 
ability  during  his  entire  life  for  the  good 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii,"  Dol  added. 

Democratic  Mayor  EJlmer  P.  Cravalho  of 
Maui,  who  served  as  spetJier  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  much  of  Blalsdell's 
tenure  as  Mayor  of  Honolulu,  spoke  quietly 
of  "fond  memories"  and  other  days. 

"This  Is  a  very  great  shock  for  everybody. 
He  was  a  tremendous  man,  a  very  friendly 
and  cooperative  person  and  his  death  is  a 
terrible  loss  for  everybody,"  Cravalho  said. 

Honolulu's  current  mayor.  Prank  P.  Fasl, 
who  often  challenged  Blaisdell  In  the  fMsliti- 
cal  arena,  said  yesterday  he  bad  great  respect 
for  Blaisdell,  "although  we  were  on  opposite 
sides  in  politics. 

"The  high  regard  which  the  people  of 
Honolulu  had  for  him  weis  well  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Blaisdell  was  mayor  of 
Honolulu  longer  than  anyone  else  has  ever 
been,"  Fasl  said. 

"Blaisdell  also  was  highly  regarded  na- 
tionally and  Internationally,  having  been  a 
president  of  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors,  a  member  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations and  an  active  member  of  the  Japan - 
American  Conference  of  Mayors  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Presidents,"  Fasl  said. 

Sen.  Hiram  L.  Pong  said  Blalsdell's  death 
came  as  a  great  shock,  "because  only  last 
week  he  weis  In  Washington  and  looked  well" 

"He  was  a  great  American  and  a  great 
citizen  of  Hawaii  and  we  will  miss  him  dear- 
ly," Fong  said. 

George  Akahane,  chairman  of  the  City 
Council,  noted  Blaisdell  provided  leadership 
for  the  City  through  44  years  during  which 
the  City  grew  from  a  population  of  353,000 
to  654,000. 

"Among  his  accomplishments,  we  shall  long 
remember  him  for  looking  ahead  and  preserv- 
ing our  open  space  through  the  expansion  of 
our  public  parks  system  on  Oahu,"  Akahane 
said. 

"And  m  this  regard,  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  Pearl  Harbor  Park  was  named  two  weeks 
ago  in  his  honor,"  the  councilman  added. 

Political  leaders  of  both  parties  also 
mourned  Blalsdell's  pa<«ing. 

Robert  Ellis,  executive  director  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hawaii  and  a  high 
cabinet  official  in  Blalsdell's  administration, 
said  his  former  boss  "represented  the  epitome 
of  a  politician. 

"His  administration  for  the  whole  time  I 
was  with  him  was  surrounded  in  nothing  but 
integrity."  Ellis  said. 

"He  was  a  fine  man  and  we  will  miss  him." 
Ellis  added. 

ILWU  leaders,  including  Eddie  Tangen  and 
Robert  McElrath  and  other  top  executives, 
also  Issued  a  statement  yesterday. 
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"A  great  man  has  left  us,"  tbe  statement 
said. 

"We  In  the  ILWU  remember  the  many 
times  over  many  years  that  we  willingly  took 
tbe  time  to  discuss  with  us  Issues  we  felt 
were  Important. 

"He  didn't  always  agree,  but  be  listened, 
considered  and  used  his  good  Judgment  on 
any  given  Issue. 

"Many  of  the  things  he  had  the  foresight 
to  recognize  are  even  now  coming  to  fruition 
as  a  result  of  his  original  efforts,"  the  state- 
ment added. 

David  Trask.  director  of  the  Hawaii  Govern- 
ment Employes  Association,  said  his  union 
viewed  Blalsdell  as  a  "good  and  forthright 
public  servant  both  In  the  Legislature  and 
as  Mayor. 

"We  have  a  keen  sense  on  the  untimely 
death  of  Neal  Blalsdell.  We  knew  him  Inti- 
mately as  Mayor  and  we  have  kept  close 
contact  since  he  retired.  Hawaii's  loss  Is 
really  the  country's  loss,"  Trask  added. 

Former  Republican  Sen.  Hebden  Porteus 
said  Blalsdell  was  "truly  a  man  of  Hawaii." 

In  praising  his  political  service,  Porteus 
said,  "All  knew  where  he  stood  on  Issues  and 
be  carried  Into  public  life  the  fight  and  en- 
thusiasm he  showed  In  sports." 

Former  Republican  Gov.  William  P.  Qulnn, 
whose  term  as  chief  executive  of  the  Territory 
and  State  spanned  the  tenure  of  Blalsdell 
as  Mayor,  said  Blalsdell  will  occupy  an  Im- 
portant place  in  the  history  of  Hawaii. 

"I'm  devastated  by  his  untimely  death. 
We  were  associated  since  1952. 

"I  loved  and  admired  him  and  have  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  Lucy  and  their  family," 
Qulnn  said.  ' 

"Honolulu  will  forever  be  in  his  debt,  for 
the  leadership  he  gave  to  her  under  the  new 
charter  and  as  Statehood  and  the  Jet  age 
gave  rise  to  incredible  growth  and  change," 
Qulnn  said. 

C?lrcult  Judge  Arthur  S.  K.  Pong  said, 
"Having  known  Neal  Blalsdellfor  about  20 
years,  I  feel  Hawaii  has  lost  one  of  Its  valued 
citizens.  His  loss  Is  akin  to  that  of  the  late 
Gov.  John  A.  Burns.  Men  of  their  caliber 
are  hard  to  replsu:e." 

Andrew  Poepoe,  Republican  leader  In  the 
House,  said  Blalsdell's  energy  and  foresight 
will  be  missed. 

"I  think  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  many  of  the  bright  spots  today  in 
central  Honolulu  were  created  during  his  14- 
year  administration — the  Queen  Emma  proj- 
ect downtown  and  our  fine  cultural  complex, 
tbe  Honolulu  International  Center. 

"Also,  It  was  Neal  and  the  late  Gov.  John 
A.  Burns  who  had  tbe  foresight  and  coopera- 
tively laid  tbe  groundwork  for  the  Aloba 
Stadlimi. 

"Probably  the  finest  thing  to  remember 
about  his  years  as  Mayor  was  that  it  was  a 
time  of  close  cooperation  between  the  City 
administration,  the  State  administration  and 
the  Legislature,"  Poepoe  said. 

Blaisdkli.  Leaves  Spobts  Lxgact 
(By  Bill  Gee  and  Dave  Koga) 

Tbe  death  yesterday  of  Neal  Shaw  "Rusty" 
Blalsdell,  on  tbe  eve  of  this  73d  birthday, 
left  a  rich  legacy  to  Hawaii's  athletic  his- 
tory— a  period  which  spanned  four  decades. 

Blalsdell  was  a  terrific  football  player  who 
quarterbacked  "Proc"  Klum's  University  of 
Hawaii  Fighting  Deans  during  his  freshman 
year  in  1921. 

He  also  starred  In  basketball  and  was  a 
southpaw  pitcher  good  enough  to  earn  "a 
cup  of  coffee"  with  the  Chicago  White  Sox 
In  1923.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  finest 
all-around  athletes  produced  in  the  Islands. 

Blalsdell's  greatest  fame  In  sports,  how- 
ever, came  as  a  coach— In  football  and  bas- 
ketball— first  at  McKlnley  In  1927  through 
"SI,    then   at   Roosevelt,   Punabou    and   St. 

liOUlS. 

He  gave  Hawaii   sports  an  unforgettable 


era  through  direct  participation  and  con- 
tributions, and  In  tradition. 

Blalsdell  came  from  a  family  of  athletic 
brothers  of  whom  only  Jimmy  Is  alive.  His 
younger  brothers.  Bill  and  Timmy,  both  great 
football  players,  died  several  years  ago. 

Blalsdell's  sons-in-law — Jimmy  Clark  and 
Charley  Ane — were  football  players  who  stood 
out  In  high  school,  college  and  In  the  pro 
ranks. 

His  daughters,  Velma  and  Marilyn,  were 
song  and  cheer  leaders  at  Punabou,  and  bis 
wife  of  49  years,  Lucy.  Is  a  better-than-aver- 
age  golfer. 

Blalsdell's  grandsons — Kale  and  Neal 
Ane — also  are  fine  football  players,  and  a 
granddaughter,  Malla,  is  a  volleyball  star  at 
Brlgham  Young  University. 

During  the  mid-1960s  (and  as  early  as  the 
mld-'SOs),  much  of  the  local  sports  talk 
revolved  around  the  possibility  of  Hawaii 
landing  a  franchise  in  either  the  National 
Football  League  or  the  then  newly  estab- 
lished American  Football  League. 

Blalsdell  had  commissioned  studies  Into 
the  feasibility  of  such  enterprises  and  had 
even  Journeyed  to  the  Mainland  to  confer 
with  the  heads  of  professional  football. 

And  with  a  new  multi-purpose  stadium — 
designed  to  replace  the  outmoded  facility  on 
King  St. — already  on  the  /^rawing  board, 
with  plans  calling  for  a  seating  capacity  of 
35,000  and  an  "at  the  latest"  completion 
date  of  1970,  optimism  was  running  high. 

And  while  neither  dream  would  material- 
ize as  envisioned,  the  emotional  level  of  the 
hopefuls — stoked  by  the  promising  reports — 
was  at  a  fever  pitch. 

Most  people  passed  it  off  as  a  Joke  when 
Blalsdell  was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  would 
be  highly  interested  In  being  named  the 
head  coach  of  the  first  professional  football 
entry  from  the  Islands. 

But  athlete-sportsman  Bill  "The  Knee" 
Pacheco,  while  admitting  that  the  Mayor 
might  have  Indeed  been  Jesting,  pointed 
out  In  a  letter  to  the  Star-Bulletin  that 
Blalsdell's  championship  record  as  a  high 
school  coach  for  McKlnley,  Punabou, 
Roosevelt  and  St.  Louis  gave  merit  to  tbe 
suggestion. 

Pacheco's  letter  read,  in  part,  "He  Is  ...  a 
great  football  coach  . . .  ever  offensive-minded, 
but  stlU  a  cagey  defensive  wizard. 

"He  has  the  uncanny  ability  of  getting 
the  most  out  of  bis  men,  (he  Is)  a  very  In- 
spiring leader  (and)  a  fighter  to  the  very 
end.  What  else  could  one  want  in  a  coach?" 
That  was  10  years  ago. 
In  the  time  that  has  passed  since  then, 
Hawaii's  hopes  for  an  NFL  franchise  have 
been  all  but  snuffed  out  completely  and  tbe 
brief  two-year  courtship  with  the  doomed 
World  Football  League  proved  to  be  finan- 
cially disastrous. 

A  new  stadium,  even  larger  that  the  one 
originally  planned,  has  'oeen  constructed. 
But  only  after  niunerous  delays  and  contro- 
versy. 

And  Neal  Shaw  Blalsdell,  who  led  the 
visionaries,  is  dead. 

"He  was  a  great  coach,"  said  Ted  Nobrlga, 
who  quarterbacked  Blalsdell's  1928  McKln- 
ley team. 

"He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  he 
would  ride  you  If  he  had  to,  but  he  could 
get  guys  to  reaUy  put  out  for  him,"  Nobrlga 
said. 

"Tbe  thing  1  remember  most  about  him 
Is  that  he  was  always  so  full  of  enthusiasm," 
said  Walter  Wong,  athletic  director  at  St. 
Louis  High  School,  who  played  basketball  for 
Blalsdell  at  McKlnley. 

"As  a  coach,  he  was  full  of  fire  .  .  .  when 
he  told  you  to  do  something,  you  had  to  do 
It  right,  exactly  right.  When  be  gave  you  a 
play,  he  expected  you  to  execute  It  well. 

"And  I  agree  with  that.  You  really  don't 
need  50  plays  if  you  can  execute  six  plays 
perfectly." 


There  was  genuine  sadneaa  In  Wong's  voice 
when  be  said,  very  simply,  "It's  too  bad  he 
had  to  die." 

[A  Honolulu  Advertiser  Editorial] 
Neal  blaisdell 

At  tbe  peak  of  bis  long  career,  as  Mayor 
of  Honolulu  In  the  first  part  of  the  1960b, 
Neal  Shaw  Blalsdell  sometimes  seemed  to 
symbolize  both  the  friendly  Intentions  and 
turmoil  of  the  Island  scene. 

An  editorial  then  noted  bis  part-Hawaiian 
heritage,  his  vigor,  social  charm,  fine  family, 
ability  to  do  "a  left-handed  hula,"  and  his 
more  serious  attributes.  It  concluded: 

"He  looks  and  acts  like  the  Mayor  of  Hon- 
olulu should  look  and  act  In  his  role  as 
salesman  for  a  community  that  wants  to 
keep  its  old  charm  while  moving  into  a  vigor- 
ous, booming  new  era." 

There  Is,  of  course,  much  more  about 
Neal  Blaisdell,  who  died  yesterday — a  day 
short  of  bis  73rd  birthday. 

As  mayor  for  14  years,  from  1954  to  1968, 
he  was  a  figure  bred  In  an  older  Hawaii 
who  found  himself  presiding  in  a  period  of 
major  change  that  meant  both  progress  and 
problems. 

He  was  tbe  last  of  our  kamaalna  mayors, 
in  the  best  old  sense  of  those  words,  and 
a  man  who  kept  his  spirit  and  charm  to  the 
end. 

Blalsdell's  early  years  and  political  career 
are  outlined  elsewhere — his  boyhood  In  Pa- 
lama,  athletic  achievements,  local  and  Main- 
land education,  experience  in  business  and  as 
a  territorial  legislator,  and  his  bout  with 
tuberculosis. 

They  helped  shape  the  man  who  presided 
longer  than  anyone  at  City  Hall  In  a  some- 
times turbulent  period  that  spanned  state- 
hood, the  coming  of  the  Jet  age,  and  the 
tourism,  development  and  population  booms 
on  Oahu. 

There  were  some  epic  fights.  Including  one 
In  the  beginning  between  the  Republican 
Mayor  and  the  Democratic  City  Council.  The 
result  was  a  kind  of  consensus  built  on  co- 
operation and  what  critics  felt  was  cronyism. 
It  usually  got  things  done,  although  not  to 
everyone's  liking. 

Blalsdell's  personal  integrity  was  always 
considered  high,  but  at  times  he  was  not 
tough  enough  with  friends  and  officials  of 
lesser  motives.  One  Judgment  of  bis  admin- 
istration's final  years  was  that  the  challenge 
of  change  and  development  on  Oahu  bad 
swept  ahead  of  City  Hall. 

Yet  two  years  before  his  last  term  as  mayor 
ended,  Blalsdell  in  1966  probably  could  have 
been  elected  governor  had  he  chosen  to  run 
against  Democratic  Incumbent  Jack  Burns. 

Moreover,  Blalsdell's  accomplishments  as 
mayor  should  not  be  minimized  in  relation 
to  the  challenges  the  City  faced. 

His  activity  In  national  and  international 
municipal  organizations  put  Honolulu  on  the 
map  as  a  modern  city  and  won  us  many 
friends. 

He  was  capable  of  growth,  and  change, 
which  is  why  The  Advertiser  supported  him 
for  reelection  several  times  after  periods  of 
strong  disagreement. 

He  was  for  the  realignment  of  Kalakaua 
Avenue.  He  pushed  park  development,  which 
is  again  a  popular  issue.  His  annual  bus 
"safaris"  with  other  City  officials  around 
Oahu  were  a  good  old-new  mixture  of  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  people. 

In  bis  last  years  In  office,  Blalsdell  became 
an  advocate  of  a  rapid  transit  system,  pro- 
viding a  kind  of  needed  leadership.  In  keep- 
ing with  his  athletic  background,  be  cham- 
pioned a  new  aloba  stadliun. 

In  the  end,  memories  of  Neal  Blaisdell  have 
to  be  tbe  best  ones.  If  his  temper  flared  at 
times  In  very  human  ways,  bis  later  forgive- 
ness and  good  spirits  were  a  reminder  tbat 
bitterness  was  not  bis  style. 
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Like  his  Intentions  and  bla  essential  Integ- 
rity, his  warmth  of  heart  In  a  Hawaii  he 
loved  was  never  in  doubt. 

Neal  Blaisdell,  Ex-Matob,  Dies 
Former  mayor  Neal  Shaw  "Rusty"  Blais- 
dell,   who    presided    over    Honolulu's    rapid 
metamorphosis  from  Territorial  small  town 
to  American   metropolis,   died   yesterday   at 
Queen's  Medical  Center  following  a  stroke. 
He  would  have  been  73  today. 
The  Palama-born  Blaisdell,  a  newsboy  at 
age  8,  made  his  mark  in  athletics,  business 
and  politics. 

But  It  Is  as  bead  of  Honolulu's  City  gov- 
ernment from  1955  until  retirement  in  1969 
that  the  lively  Hawaiian-Irish  kamaalna  will 
be  remembered  best.  • 

During  that  span,  the  longest  for  any 
Honolulu  mayor,  Blalsdell  was  reelected 
again  and  again  as  an  Independent  Repub- 
lican with  many  Democratic  supporters. 

He  liked  to  say  that  he  gave  tbe  City  an 
administration  which  went  beyond  partisan 
politics  in  both  appointments  and  policy.  He 
boasted  also  of  the  integrity  and  dedication 
brought  to  municipal  government  by  his 
team. 

His  administration,  especially  In  Its  later 
years,  had  a  close  working  relationship  with 
Democratic  governor  John  A.  Burns  and  the 
predominantly  Democratic  City  Council  and 
its  powerful  leaders,  Herman  G.  P.  Lemke 
and  Matsuo  Takabukl.  Supporters  charac- 
terized that  situation  as  productive,  oppo- 
nents said  It  was  too  cozy  and  resulted  In  no 
real  scrutiny  of  municipal  affairs. 

In  1968,  even  though  Blaisdell  did  not  run 
for  reelection,  much  of  the  campaign  of  his 
successor.  Democrat  Frank  F.  Fasi,  was  di- 
rected at  removing  the  so-called  Blalsdell 
"machine"  from  City  Hall  political  power. 

Blalsdell  viewed  his  greatest  mayoral  ac- ' 
ccmplishment  as  having  guided  Honoliilu  In 
fiscally  responsible  fashion  through  an  un- 
precedented   growth.    As    be    put    It    upon 
retirement: 

"We  were  Just  a  small,  village-type  city  in 
1955  when  I  became  mayor  and  we  have  built 
into  one  of  America's  great  metropolises." 

Midway  in  his  final  term,  many  thought 
that  Blalsdell  wanted  to  be  governor  and  had 
a  good  chance  of  winning  a  1966  race  against 
Burns. 

When  he  belatedly  removed  himself  from 
gubernatorial  consideration  in  mid-1966, 
friends  said  he  thought  he  had  a  B\U"ns  com- 
mitment to  have  him  appointed  to  fill  the 
next  vacancy  on  the  Bishop  Estate  board  of 
trustees. 

That  honor  went  instead  to  Biu-ns  Intimate 
Hung  Wo  Chlng  in  August  1968 — after  Blals- 
dell had  announced  he  would  not  run  for  re- 
election as  mayor.  Five  days  later,  Blalsdell 
undertook  an  unsuccessful  campaign  for  a 
U.S.  House  seat. 

The  road  to  the  top  was  long  and  often 
difficult  for  Blalsdell,  eldest  son  In  a  poor 
family  of  six  boys  and  a  girl. 

He  was  born  in  Kaplolanl  Hospital  to  Malla 
K.  Merseberg  Blaisdell  and  William  Wallace 
Blaisdell. 

His  grandfather  came  to  the  Islands  as  one 
of  the  first  sugar  boUers  at  Kllauea  Planta- 
tion on  Kauai.  His  father  was  born  there. 

His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  James  and 
Pilkea  Merseberg.  Her  grandfather,  John 
Adams  CuuMnlns,  was  King  Kalakaua's  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs. 

Joking  about  his  childhood,  the  former 
mayor  once  said : 

"My  father  was  a  messenger  with  the  Plre 
Department.  We  moved  pretty  often  and  I'm 
not  sure  that  didn't  have  something  to  do 
with  my  father's  slowness  about  paying  bills." 
He  attended  Central  Grammar  School  and 
the  Kamehameha  School  for  Boys,  then 
transferred  to  St.  Louis  College  (now  St. 
Louis  High  School) ,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1921. 


Although  short  and  slight  in  stature,  Blais- 
dell was  a  natural  athlete.  He  played  varsity 
football,  baseball  and  basketball  in  high 
school  and  during  two  years  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii. 

He  was  good  enough  on  the  diamond  to 
get  a  tryout  at  20  as  a  southpaw  pitcher  for 
the  Chicago  White  Sox  In  1923.  He  went  on 
to  a  degree  In  business  adminlstraton  from 
Bucknell  University,  where  be  again  excelled 
In  football  and  baseball. 

After  graduation,  he  took  a  Job  with  a  steel 
company  In  McKeesport,  Pa.,  coached  Buck- 
nell's  freshman  football  team  and  pitched  for 
the  Baltimore  Orioles  of  the  International 
League. 

Asked  recently  why  he  gave  up  professional 
baseball,  he  said : 

"I  found  I  Just  wasn't  big  enough  physi- 
cally for  the  majors." 

In  1926,  he  married  Lucy  Thurston  of  Hon- 
olulu, then  working  for  her  master's  degree 
In  education  at  Columbia  University. 

When  the  couple  returned  to  Hawaii  the 
following  year,  Blalsdell  became  a  teacher 
and  athletic  director  at  McKlnley  High 
School  and  his  wife,  a  teacher  at  Washington 
Intermediate  School.  He  later  took  his  coach- 
ing talents  from  McKlnley  to  Punahou, 
Roosevelt  and  finally  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
was  Skctlve  during  the  1943-49  seasons. 

Meanwhile,  he  Joined  the  Bishop  Trust  Co. 
mortgage  department  in  1930  and  worked 
there  until  moving  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion In  1935. 

Two  years  later,  he  became  director  of  fac- 
tory personnel  for  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  a 
Job  he  held  until  1953. 

While  still  active  in  business  and  high 
school  coaching,  Blalsdell  simultaneously 
launched  a  career  In  politics.  In  1944,  he 
ran  for  the  Territorial  House  of  Reprsenta- 
tlves  and  won. 

He  was  elected  a  Territorial  senator  two 
years  later.  A  bout  with  tuberculosis  took 
him  out  of  politics  and  Into  Leahl  Hospital  In 
1950. 

After  a  year  of  recuperation,  he  tried  to  go 
back  to  work,  but  recurrent  TB  retiimed  him 
to  the  hospital. 
There,  as  he  later  recovmted : 
"The  doctors  told  me  to  take  things  easy. 
I  became  disgusted.  I  felt  useless,  and  there 
was  so  much  I  wanted  to  do. 

"I  heard  about  some  new  techniques  In 
surgery  and  gave  them  a  try.  I  was  operated 
on  In  April  1952,  and  In  August  I  was  run- 
ning for  mayor. 
"John  H.  Wilson  beat  my  ears  off." 
He  served  governor  Samuel  Wilder  King  as 
public  welfare  director  for  two  years,  ran 
successfully  for  mayor  in  1954,  then  began 
bis  record  tenure  at  Honolulu  Hale. 

Viewing  tbe  office  In  bis  second  term, 
Blalsdell  said : 

"I  didn't  start  out  with  the  Intention  of 
making  politics  my  career.  But  I  did  feel  I 
wanted  to  be  a  part  of  Honolulu  as  it  grew. 
"In  the  hospital,  I  had  a  lot  of  time  to 
think.  I  felt  I  could  contribute  something 
to  the  City.  It  was  nothing  great  or  dramatic. 
Just  a  feeling  that  there  was  room  for  a 
person  of  my  training  In  the  business  world 
and  my  familiarity  with  local  needs." 

Recognition  of  Blalsdell  as  a  municipal 
administrator  came  from  outside,  as  well 
as  inside,  the  State. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  named  him 
one  of  four  mayors  on  tbe  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  He 
became  vice  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  In  1964.  That  same  year,  president 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  appointed  him  to  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  for  Com- 
munity Relations. 

When  he  left  office  in  January  1969,  West- 
ern  Airlines   promptly   capitalized    on    bis 
broad   acquaintance   with   the   people,    the 
Issues  and  the  needs  of  the  Islands. 
Tbat    carrier.    Just    starting    service    to 


Hawaii,  hired  him  as  Its  State  and  com- 
munity affairs  director.  He  continued  in  that 
post  until  he  suffered  an  apparent  stroke 
at  7:30  a.m.  Tuesday  at  bis  home. 

Always  a  physical  fitness  enthusiast, 
Blalsdell  expanded  bis  own  personal  regimen 
of  calisthenics  following  bis  hospitalization. 
Every  morning,  between  odd  Jobs  around  the 
house  and  yard  at  749  16th  Ave.  In  Kalmukl, 
he  would  perform  250  pushups  and  dozens  of 
pull-ups. 

He  also  put  In  two  or  three  rounds  of  goU 
each  week. 

But  politics,  too,  remained  very  much  with 
him,  although  be  expressed  no  desire  to 
return  to  office.  , 

As  recently  as  September,  a  new  Republi- 
can magazine  featured  a  front-page  Inter- 
view In  which  Blaisdell  advocated  the  re- 
tvu-n  of  ex-governor  William  F.  Qulnn  to  the 
p>olltlcal  wars. 

Blalsdell  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lucy; 
daughters,  Mrs.  James  K.  Clark  and  Mn. 
Charles  Ane;  brother,  Jimmy;  and  eight 
grandchildren. 


The   Mayor's   Sports   Deeds:    "He   Inspired 
Greatness" 

(By  Hal  Wood) 

The  good  and  the  great  sometimes  die 
young — but  sometimes  they  live  the  good 
life  and  lat'  until  the  day  before  their  73rd 
birthday. 

So  it  was  that  Neal  S.  Blalsdell,  former  star 
athlete,  former  outstanding  coach,  tbe  man 
who  as  mayor  guided  the  City  and  County 
of  Honolulu  from  small  town  status  to  a 
major  metropolis. 

The  death  of  the  man  everyone  still  called 
"Mayor,"  was  a  blow  to  hundreds  of  his 
former  athlete-students  and  the  thousands 
of  political  followers.  But  his  deeds  will  be 
recalled  over  bull-sessions  for  years  to  come. 
And  much  of  the  sports  programs  of  Hono- 
lulu today  will  be  a  monument  to  his 
memory  .  .  the  H.I.C.  .  .  .  prep  football 
.  .  .  Aloha  Stadium  .  .  .  tbe  many  beautiful 
parks  .  .  .  the  beaches  . 

It  is  doubtful  that  Blalsdell  ever  had  a 
player  perform  for  him  at  St.  Louis,  Mc- 
Klnley, Punahou  or  Roosevelt,  who  actually 
dislilced  tbe  man.  Their  memories  of  him  all 
are  good — to  be  treasured  for  life,  v 

"Rusty,"  as  the  coach  was  known,  because 
although  being  part-Hawaiian,  he  had  a 
haole  skin,  first  hit  the  coaching  headlines 
when  he  led  McKlnley  to  an  undefeated  Is- 
land season,  then  took  the  team  to  tbe 
Mainland  to  play  (and  beat)  Weber  Junior 
College  In  Utah. 

"HE  inspirkd  us" 

Chester  Dods,  an  Insurance  man  now,  but 
a  blocking  back  on  that  unbeaten  team, 
recalls  some  of  Neal's  greatness. 

"They  called  it  the  "wonder  team', "  said 
Dods.  "It  was  the  first  Island  football  team 
ever  to  venture  to  the  Mainland — and  we 
beat  a  college  team  (Weber,  which  then  was 
a  Junior  college.) 

"But  the  thing  about  tbe  coach  was  tbat 
he  Inspired  greatness  In  everyone  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  I  really  can't  explain 
it  .  .  .  Any  time  we  had  problems  we 
couldn't  resolve,  he  always  solved  them  for 
us. 

".  .  .  He  Inspired  us  to  do  things  better 
than  we  really  could." 

The  star  of  that  team  was  a  lS5-pound 
scatback  named  Red  Raymond;  and  the 
quarterback   was   Rusty   Hamada. 

"Red  was  as  fast  as  a  whip,"  recalls  Dods, 
"compared  with  tbe  rest  of  us  be  was  tiny. 
I  was  six  feet  tall — ^blg  for  tbat  era — and 
weighed  180  pounds.  Ted  Nobrlga  was  even 
bigger." 

That  was  the  1929  club  that  was  to  go 
dovm  In  history  and  still  Is  considered  per- 
fection In  prep   grid  circles. 

Don't  get  tbe  Idea  that  BlalsdeU  tried  to 
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pUy  the  part  of  God.  He  was  human.  And 
he  loved  to  win. 

"One  of  the  things  I  remember  about  him 
when  he  was  coaching  at  Punahou,"  says 
Carlos  Long,  captain  of  the  1935  team,  "was 
that  we  started  practice  in  the  summer  be- 
fore It  was  legal.  A  bunch  of  us  got  together 
down  on  the  beach. 

"Blalsdell  was  off  In  the  trees  some  place 
watching  mb.  He  didn't  say  anything,  but  he 
knew  what  was  going  on  .  .  .  We  finished 
third  that  year. 

"But  one  of  his  greatest  attributes  was 
being  able  to  get  loyalty  from  all  who  came 
In  contact  with  him.  And  he  made  a  football 
team  Into  one  big  family. 

ALWAYS  A  nova 

"He  always  took  via  to  a  movie  the  night 
before  a  game  .  .  .  And  very  often  we'd 
all  be  at  bis  home  for  snacks." 

Johnny  Traut,  now  president  of  Con- 
solidated Amusement,  was  Blaisdell's  as- 
Blatant  coach  at  McKlnley,  Pimahou  and 
Roosevelt. 

"What  made  him  successful,"  says  Traut, 
"was  his  personality.  He  had  a  way  of  get- 
ting along  with  people  and  getting  them 
to  work  for  him." 

Of  course,  Blalsdell  carried  that  over  Into 
politics.  He  was  the  driving  force  In  the 
building  of  the  HJ.C,  with  many  thought 
was  an  extravagance  at  the  time,  but  which 
now  Is  even  too  small  to  handle  the  crowds 
that  go  there. 

In  1965  Mayor  BlalsdeU  started  the  big 
drive  that  resulted  In  the  present  Aloha  Sta- 
dium. I  was  a  member  of  the  research 
committee  that  was  to  look  for  a  place  to  put 
a  new  stadium,  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a 
stadium  was  needed,  what  kind  of  a  stadium 
the  City  and  County  could  afford. 

It  was  my  opinion  that  we  shoiild  settle 
for  something  costing  between  $4  and  $13 
million — which  would  have  been  nice,  but 
not  elegant. 

"That's  not  what  I  have  in  mind  at  all," 
said  His  Honor.  "Hawaii  deserves  the  very 
best.  Even  If  it  costs  920  million.  We  can 
afford  It.  There  would  be  no  problem  with 
the  financing." 

He  had  the  papers  all  signed  for  the  stadl- 
\im  when  be  decided  to  retire  as  mayor. 

"There,"  he  said.  "That's  done.  There's 
nothing  to  stop  the  start  of  construction 
now." 

CUPPA  COFFEE 

However,  when  the  new  mayor  stepped  In, 
he  killed  the  project  and  it  wasn't  continued 
until  former  Governor  John  A.  Burns,  a 
long-time  friend,  moved  ahead  and  com- 
pleted the  program,  with  the  State  taking 
over  most  of  the  construction  costs. 

As  an  athlete  he  excelled  in  football,  bas- 
ketball and  baseball.  But  he  didn't  brag 
much  about  any  of  his  feats. 

"Sure,"  he  used  to  say,  "I  had  a  'cuppa 
coffee'  vrtth  the  Chicago  White  Sox." 

That  means  they  took  a  look  at  him  in 
spring  practice  and  then  farmed  him  out. 

A  lefty,  he  loved  golf,  but  never  quite  mas- 
tered the  game.  He  was  a  frequent  entry  in 
the  State  lefthanders'  tournament  at  Oahu 
Country  Club  and  played  in  several  presti- 
gious pro-amateurs,  including  the  Canada 
Cup  (now  World  Cup)  at  Royal  Kaanapali 
and  the  Hawaiian  Open  at  Walalae  Country 
Club.  He  was  an  honorary  chairman  of  the 
first  Hawaiian  Open  in  196S. 

He  appeared  to  be  in  near -perfect  physical 
condition  untU  the  day  he  died.  He  used  to 
do  as  many  as  250  push-ups  a  day.  Some- 
times on  the  golf  course. 

"He  was  a  fighter,"  recalls  Hamada.  "When 
we  were  practicing  for  a  game  and  didn't 
execute  the  plays  properly,  we'd  have  to  go 
over  them  time  and  again  until  we  got  them. 
Sometimes  when  we  failed  he'd  boot  us  In 
the  okole.  But  a  few  minutes  after  practice 
he'd  be  laughing  and  Joking  and  we'd  be 
close  friends  again." 


The  mayor  was  an  outstanding  hula 
dancer  and  he  and  Kenneth  Brown  paired  up 
as  one  of  the  best  male  hula  dancing  acts 
In  the  Islands  at  many  a  party  over  many 
years. 

He's  gone  now  .  .  .  but  the  memories  of 
his  deeds,  his  acts,  his  compassion  for  fel- 
low man,  will  linger  through  the  generations 
In  the  Islands. 


SATELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS— A 
BENEFIT  REALIZED 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Science,  a  publication  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Dr.  Burton  I.  Edelson, 
director  of  COMSAT  Laboratories,  has 
a  most  interesting  editorial  on  Satellite 
Commimications.  In  this  editorial,  Dr. 
Edelson  briefly  but  succinctly  describes 
the  benefits  which  satellite  communica- 
tions have  brought  to  the  people  of  the 
world. 

Less  than  17  years  ago,  in  December 
1958,  we  heard  the  first  transmittal  of 
the  human  voice  from  space.  Only  10 
years  ago  the  first  commercial  communi- 
cation satellite  was  launched.  During  this 
brief  period — less  than  a  generation — 
there  has  been  enormous  progress  in 
communications  satellite  technology. 

Today  91  countries  are  members  of  the 
International  Telecommunications  Sat- 
ellite, (INTELSAT)  Organization.  The 
INTELSAT  system  has  7  satellites  In 
geosynchronous  orbit  and  115  Earth 
terminals  in  65  countries  with  6,500  full- 
time  telephone  circuits,  plus  television, 
data  and  facsimile  service. 

In  addition  to  INTELSAT  several  do- 
mestic satellite  communication  systems 
are  operating  in  various  coimtries  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Edelson  points  out  that 
the  capital  investment  in  communica- 
tions satellite  systems  now  exceeds  $1 
billion  and  annual  revenues  exceed  $500 
million. 

In  concluding  his  editorial,  Dr.  Edelson 
states  that  communications  satellites  to- 
day are  the  most  significant  benefit  of 
the  space  program.  I  agree ;  for  now  that 
Is  a  correct  statement.  But  it  is  only  the 
beginning.  There  are  many  other  direct 
benefits  that  we  will  realize  in  the  com- 
ing decade  from  the  NASA  space^  pro- 
gram which  this  Congress  established  in 
1958. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  by  Dr.  Edelson  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Satellite  Communications — A  Benefit 
Realized 
1  (By  Burton  I.  Edelson) 

There  has  been  concern  over  what  benefits. 
If  any,  our  multlblllion-doUar  investment  In 
space  might  bring.  The  benefits  from  some 
space  projects  appear  quite  distant;  from 
others,  vague  or  diffused.  But  one  space  appli- 
cation— satellite  communications — requires 
no  imagination  or  foresight;  the  benefits  al- 
ready realized  are  measurable  In  the  most 
meaningful  of  terms. 

The  commercial  use  of  satellites  for  com- 
munications already  has  a  ten-year  history. 
In  that  period  there  has  been  rapid  progress 
In  technology,  in  operations,  in  international 
arrangements,  and  in  economic  profitability. 


The  International  Telecommunications  Sat- 
ellite (Intelsat)  Organization  Is  now  a 
mature,  successful,  paying  "benefit"  of  the 
world's  Investment  In  space  technology. 

Seven  to  ten  years  Is  normally  considered 
a  reasonable  period  for  the  development  of 
a  single  generation  of  a  complex  technologi- 
cal system.  But  four  generations  of  commer- 
cial satellites  have  been  Introduced  in  a 
decade,  each  a  major  step  forward.  The  first 
Intelsat  spacecraft  (known  as  Early  Bird) 
weighed  but  40  kilograms.  It  was  placed  In 
orbit  In  1965  with  a  capacity  of  240  telephone 
circuits  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
geostationary  orbits  for  transatlantic  com- 
mercial telephone  service.  The  more  powerful 
Intelsat  n  and  in  satellites  provided  a  mul- 
tiple access  capability  for  the  use  of  several 
earth  stations  simultaneously  and  extended 
service  around  the  world.  Then  In  1971  the 
first  of  the  present-generation,  740-kllogram 
Intelsat  IV's  was  launched,  each  satellite  pro- 
viding a  capacity  of  4000  simultaneous  tele- 
phone circuits. 

In  1965  Early  Bird  provided  one  link 
through  one  satellite  across  the  Atlantic. 
Now  the  system  supports  380  links  girdling 
the  globe  with  seven  satellites  in  orbit.  The 
full-time  leased  telephone  traffic  is  6500  cir- 
cuits, plus  television,  data,  and  facsimile 
service.  The  system  is  used  at  115  earth 
terminals  in  65  countries,  among  them 
Argentina  and  Zaire,  Egypt  and  Israel,  India 
and  Pakistan,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

Perhaps  most  remarkable  of  all  are  the  in- 
ternational arrangements  that  have  allowed 
Intelsat  to  attain  these  operational  results. 
Whereas  Apollo-So3ruz  showed  that  two  na- 
tions can  cooperate  in  space  for  an  important 
mission  at  great  expense,  Intelsat  has  shown 
that  many  nations  can  do  so  for  over  a  decade 
and  earn  a  profit  doing  it.  The  91  member 
countries,  of  every  racial,  political,  and  re- 
ligious stripe,  Jointly  own  the  satellites  and 
provide  for  their  development,  launching, 
and  maintenance. 

In  addition  to  Intelsat,  other  commercial 
systems  have  come  Into  being.  Domestic  sat- 
ellite communications  systems  are  operating 
In  several  countries.  Including  Canada,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States.  A  mari- 
time system  will  be  established  before  the 
year  Is  out,  and  a  system  for  aeronautical 
communications  later  In  this  decade. 

The  world's  investment  in  communications 
satellites  and  earth  stations  now  exceeds  $1 
billion,  and  annual  circuit  revenues  exceed 
$500  million. 

Governmental  and  industrial  research  cen- 
ters in  many  nations  are  Involved  In  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technology  directly  appli- 
cable to  satellite  communications.  Digital 
techniques  will  be  Increasingly  used  for  new 
services,  particularly  facsimile  and  computer 
Interconnection;  for  communications  to  very 
small  and  mobile  terminals  on  Islands,  build- 
ing roofs,  ships,  and  aircraft;  and  to  make 
systems  ever  more  cost  effective.  For  the.se 
purposes  new  frequency  bands  will  be  opened, 
advanced  spacecraft  materials  and  structures 
developed,  and  solid-state  devices  pushed  to 
even  higher  power  and  performance  levels. 
Generally  the  same  production  economies 
will  be  applied  to  satellite  networks  as  have 
proved  fruitful  In  other  areas  of  the  tele- 
phone and  television  transmission  Industries. 

Already  the  benefits  of  satellite  communi- 
cations are  apparent  In  the  usual  statistical 
Indices;  In  Investments  made,  equipment 
manufactured,  workers  employed,  revenues 
earned,  profits  derived,  and  services  rendered. 
In  its  effect  upon  society  the  communica- 
tions satellite  is  today  the  most  significant 
benefit  of  the  space  program. 
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AN  AMUSING  FABLE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
a  fable  in  the  Chattanooga  News-Free 
Press  In  my  home  State  recently.  Al- 


though it  is  a  fable  and  is  amusing  to 
read,  I  believe  It  has  a  serious  message. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tanstaafl 

Tanstaafl  Isn't  the  name  of  a  new  govern- 
ment agency.  It  stands  for  something  else. 

Its  an  old  story.  We  don't  know  who  orig- 
inated It.  It  makes  the  rounds  periodically, 
and  It's  going  around  again. 

It  needs  to.  Simple  though  It  Is,  It  tells 
us  something  that  we  all  should  know  (and 
do)  but  won't  admit,  much  to  our  own  dis- 
tress. 

Here's  the  story: 

After  the  War  of  the  Almonds,  the  Land 
of  Kulumar  was  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful of  all. 

Its  fields  were  bountiful  and  Its  granaries 
were  full. 

Its  fiocks  were  fat  and  sleek. 

The  Kulumese  were  proud  and  produc- 
tive. They  worked  and  they  rejoiced  In  the 
highest  standard  of  living  known. 

Sire,  the  Generous,  surveyed  all  this  plenty 
and  said:  "Surely  a  country  as  rich  as  Kulu- 
mar should  provide  food  and  housing  and 
garments  for  our  less  fortunate.  I  will  ask 
the  Lawmakers  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  workers 
to  provide  this." 

And  the  Lawmakers,  each  of  whom  hoped 
one  day  to  become  Sire,  levied  the  taxes. 
They  then  said:  "Let  there  also  be  free  cir- 
cuses for  those  who  do  not  work.  And  let 
there  be  soft  hassocks  and  free  food  and 
wines  for  those  who  watch  the  circuses." 

And  the  Lawmakers  levied  more  taxes. 

When  the  workers  of  Kulumar  heard  of  the 
free  circuses,  the  soft  hassocks,  and  the  food 
and  wines,  and  then  figured  their  now  mon- 
strous taxes,  they  said:  "That  Is  for  tis." 

The  farmers  left  the  fields.  The  shepherds 
abandoned  their  flocks.  The  weavers  laid 
down  their  shuttles.  The  blacksmiths  cooled 
their  forges.  All  the  Kulumese  were  watching 
the  free  circuses. 

Plenty  turned  to  scarcity.  No  longer  was 
there  abundant  food.  Garments  were  hard  to 
come  by.  The  Kulumese  did  not  even  have 
camel  chips  to  heat  their  tents. 

Prices  rose  and  rose.  And  the  Lawmakers 
raised  taxes  again  and  again.  (It  was  the 
only  thing  they  knew  how  to  do.) 

Misery  and  gloom  replaced  Joy  and  pride. 

And  Sire,  the  Generous,  who  was  well-in- 
tentioned, went  to  the  Wise  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain and  said:  "Wise  One,  I  have  tried  to  give 
the  good  life  to  my  people.  But  they  no 
longer  want  to  work.  Food  and  goods  are 
scarce.  Prices  are  outrageous.  Taxes  are  even 
more  so.  Give  me  a  solution." 

And  the  Wise  Man  of  the  Mountain  replied 
In  Kulumese:  "Tanstaafl." 

Which  means:  "There  Ain't  No  Such 
Thing  as  a  Free  Lunch." 


INTERIM  FISHERIES  ZONE 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  a  short 
time  the  U.S.  Senate  will  be  taking  up 
S.  961,  legislation  to  unilaterally  extend 
our  fisheries  jurisdiction  to  200  miles. 
The  Committee  on  Commerce  has  issued 
a  report.  No.  94-416  on  this  matter.  How- 
ever, a  close  examination  of  the  report 
indicates  that  although  three  of  Ameri- 
ca's major  fisheries  industries — tuna, 
shrimp  and  salmon — have  testified  ex- 
tensively against  this  legislation,  a  mere 
two  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  their 
problems. 

I  share  with  the  Senate  the  recent 
testimony  of  William  Utz,  executive  di- 


rector of  the  National  Shrimp  Congress 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  notes  that  if  a  200-mile  bill 
is  passed,  it  would  be  "a  severe  and  dam- 
aging blow  to  the  U.S.  shrimp  industry." 
Furthermore,  says  Mr.  Utz,  the  legislation 
would  negate  the  Brazilian-United  States 
shrimp  treaty,  negate  any  possible  chance 
of  protection  of  shrimp  Interests  at  the 
law  of  the  sea,  and  would  have  indirect 
but  severe  impact  upon  U.S.  coastal 
shrimp  fishermen,  especially  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Sahlman,  of  the  Fisheries 
Association  also  testified  against  the  200- 
mile  bill  as  a  representative  of  the  shrimp 
industry  from  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
North  and  South  Carolina.  He  notes  that 
passage  of  S.  961  would  be  a  devastating 
blow  to  America's  highest  value  fisheries 
producer,  the  shrimp  industry.  His  pre- 
diction that  the  other  nations  would  re- 
act to  unilateral  fisheries  legislation  by 
the  United  States  In  1973  to  prohibit  U.S. 
fishermen  from  fishing  for  spiny  lobsters 
off  their  coasts  has  been  proven  right. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Sahlman  that  I  have 
recently  received  details  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  the  action  by  the  Bahamsis  for 
example. 

A  letter  I  recently  received  from  Mr. 
Bob  Jones  of  the  Southeastern  Fisheries 
Association,  representing  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
echoes  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Sahlman. 
Mr.  Jones  reiterates  his  associates  com- 
plete opposition  to  the  200-mile  fisheries 
legislation  now  before  Congress. 

I  also  have  an  article  written  on  July  3, 
1975  by  Mr.  Robert  Mauermann,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Texas  Shrimp  Associ- 
ation, and  the  Shrimp  Association  of  the 
Americas.  In  his  article,  Mr.  Mauermann 
notes  that  passage  of  a  200-mile  bill 
would  seriously  jeopardize  the  distant 
water  shrimp  fieet  operating  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  further  explains  that 
If  America's  three  most  valuable  fisheries 
are  going  to  receive  adequate  protec- 
tion— tuna,  salmon,  and  shrimp — they 
will  do  so  only  through  a  "viable  com- 
bination of  enforceable  international 
conventions  and  regional  agreements 
*  *  *  negotiated  only  by  a  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference"  and  not  unilateral 
fishing  legislation. 

I  believe  that  a  thorough  imderstand- 
ing  of  S.  961  will  lead  to  a  better  appreci- 
ation of  the  grave  danger  this  legislation 
will  have  on  three  of  America's  most  val- 
uable fisheries. 

I  stsk  unanimous  consent  tjiat  the  ma- 
terial referred  to  above  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
sus  follows: 

Statement  bt  William  Nelson  Utz 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Committee  members,  I 
am  William  Nelson  Utz,  appearing  here  today 
as  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Shrimp 
Congress.  The  National  Shrimp  Congress, 
Incorporated,  Is  a  Delaware  Corporation  with 
Its  principal  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C.  This  non-profit  organization  was  formed 
In  1956.  It  is  an  organization  whose  member- 
ship Is  made  up  primarily  of  shrimp  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  Gulf  Coast  States. 

Gentlemen,  In  my  Judgment,  Hit.  200,  If 
passed  Into  law  at  this  time,  would  be  a 


severe  and  damaging  blow  to  the  U.S.  shrimp 
industry,  the  American  fishing  industry  as 
a  whole,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States. 

To  lend  credit  to  that  statement  I  would 
like  to  set  forth  some  facts  and  figures  on 
the  U.S.  fishing  indtistry  and  treaties  and 
agreements  Involving  the  U.S.  In  comparison 
to  the  total  value  of  all  U.S.  catches,  the 
U.S.  shrimp  catch  represents  26.6%  and  the 
shrimp,  tuna  and  salmon  catches  account 
for  roughly  65%  of  the  dollar  value  of  the 
entire  U.S.  fishing  catch.  Over  55%  of  the 
dollar  value  of  the  U.S.  fishery  Is  encom- 
passed by  shrimp,  tuna  and  salmon.  Gentle- 
men, those  industries  are  absolutely  opposed 
to  unilateral  extension  of  U.S.  Jurisdiction 
to  200  miles.  They  are  opposed  because  a 
200  mile  contiguous  fishing  zone  would  have 
disastrous  and  Irreversible  Impact  on  all 
three  of  these  industries. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  Into  detail  as  to 
Its  Impact  on  the  tuna  or  salmon  indus- 
tries— their  representatives  can  best  speak 
for  themselves.  I  will,  however,  try  to  point 
out  some  specifics  wherein  H.R.  200  would 
damage   the   U.S.   shrimp    Industry. 

H.R.  200 — would  negate  the  Brazilian- 
American   shrimp   treaty; 

H.R.  200 — ^would  foreclose  present  possibil- 
ities of  workable  agreements  with  Mexico; 

H.R.  200 — would  negate  all  VS.  efforts 
toward  a  fisheries  agreement  In  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  and  limit  UJ3.  participa- 
tion to  supporting  a  200  mile  fisheries  pro- 
vision or  sitting  by  while  some  other  form 
of  agreement  Is  reached; 

HJl.  200 — would  have  an  Indirect  Impact 
on  U.S.  coastal  shrimp  fishermen  by  forcing 
upon  them  excessive  competition  from  those 
high  seas  fishermen  forced  to  return  to  the 
U.S.  Gulf. 

First,  let's  review  the  American-Brazilian 
situation.  We  have  In  effect  today  a  highly 
workable  treaty  with  Brazil.  This  treaty  was 
worked  out  approximately  three  to  four  years 
ago.  For  the  first  two  years  It  worked  on 
a  purely  voluntary  basis,  Inasmuch  as  the 
enabling  legislation  was  not  signed  Into  law 
until  the  final  days  of  1973.  The  treaty  was 
extended  by  exchange  of  letters,  untU  March 
1,  1975.  Then  In  February,  1975,  the  treaty 
was  renegotiated  for  an  additional  two  years. 

The  basis  upon  which  both  the  original 
and  present  treaty  were  founded  and  the 
leverage  which  provided  the  American  dis- 
tant water  shrimp  fishermen  with  an  op- 
portunity to  negotiate  were  two-fold.  First, 
the  U.S.  and  Brazil  enjoy  a  friendly  rela- 
tionship and  both  parties  wanted  to  continue 
that  relationship.  Second,  the  VS.  absolutely 
refused  to  recognize  200  mile  territorial 
limits.  Brazil,  however,  as  you  know,  claims 
a  200  mile  territorial  sea.  With  these  facts 
upon  the  table,  and  the  parties  agreeing  It 
was  In  their  mutual  Interest  to  have  a  con- 
servation regime  which  would  avoid  conflict, 
the  negotiators  went  to  work  and  put  to- 
gether the  existing  agreement.  The  point  I 
am  attempting  to  make  is  this  present 
agreement  came  about  and  continues  only 
because  the  United  States  does  not  recog- 
nize a  200  mile  territorial  sea  or  contig- 
uous fishing  zone. 

If  this  Committee  and  the  Congress  should 
approve  this  legislation  and  It  be  passed  Into 
law,  I  can  think  of  no  logical  basis  upon 
which  we  could  return  to  the  bargaining 
table  with  the  Brazilians.  You  will  have 
removed  from  the  hands  of  the  American 
shrimp  Industry  the  only  real  lever  we  have. 
We  will,  m  effect,  be  going  to  the  table  to 
talk  to  the  Brazilians  not  as  negotiators, 
but  as  purchasers.  They  will  be  saying  to 
us  "we  own  the  shrimp."  With  a  200  mile 
unilateral  Jurisdiction  claim  by  the  U.S. 
Congress,  how  could  the  U.S.  negotiators 
claim  otherwise? 

H.R.  200  would  foreclose  present  posslbll- 
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Itles  of  workable  agreements  with  Mexico.  At 
present  we  have  zxo  agreement  with  Mexico. 
At  present  Mexico  does  not  claim  a  200  mile 
contlg^uoiis  fishing  zone.  Many  of  her  latin 
neighbors  do.  They  have  been  exerting  great 
pressures  to  have  Mexico  declare  a  200  mile 
contlguoiis  zone. 

The  Mexican  President  has  requested  the 
Mexican  legislature  to  do  so.  The  legislature 
is  »e3lstlng,  saying  "wait  until  we  see  what 
the  n.S.  does." 

Mexico  has  for  some  time  now  shown  con- 
siderable Interest  in  our  arrangement  with 
Brazil.  The  Mexicans  have  intimated  they 
would  be  willing  to  discuss  a  similar  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States.  The  Oulf 
shrimp  Industry,  particularly  Texas  and 
Florida,  are  dependent  up>on  those  fisheries 
that  would  be  caught  up  in  a  200  mile  con- 
frontation with  Mexico. 

H.R.  200,  In  my  Judgment,  would  force 
Mexico  to  Immediately  claim  a  200  mile  fish- 
ery zone  also,  and  Just  like  Brazil,  claim 
ownership  of  the  shrimp. 

HJi.  200  would  damage  U.S.  efforts  to- 
wards gaining  a  fisheries  agreement  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  all  segments  of  the  U.S. 
fishing  Industry  in  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Con- 
ference. 

Since  early  in  1972  I  have  attended  all 
the  conferences  held  by  the  United  Nations 
for  preparations  for  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  I  have  also 
participated  as  an  advisor  to  the  Department 
of  Statie  Law  of  the  Sea  Advisory  Committee, 
and  have  been  privileged  to  be  designated 
as  one  of  the  four  official  U.S.  representa- 
tives in  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  I  will  continue  to  per- 
form in  this  capacity  in  New  York  in  1976. 

I  can  tell  you,  gentlemen,  candidly  and 
directly,  if  this  measure  becomes  law  the 
Conference  will  contend  they  can  unilaterally 
declare  any  type  of  Jurisdiction  they  desire 
because  if  the  U.S.  is  not  bound  by  earlier 
multi-national  agreements  and  international 
law,  why  should  they?  All  our  efforts  will 
have  been  for  naught.  Any  opportunity  for 
us  to  obtain  a  multinational  conference  with 
provisions  that  would  permit  the  entire  U.S. 
fishing  industry  to  continue,  without  seri- 
ous damage  to  any  segment  of  that  industry, 
will  have  been  wiped  out. 

P\irther,  H.R.  200  has  an  equally  drastic 
Impact  on  our  efforts  to  negotiate  any  multi- 
national fishery  agreements  because  of  the 
bad  faith  posture  it  creates  for  the  U.S. 
negotiators.  H.K.  200  rejects — unilaterally — 
multi-national  agreements  to  which  we  are 
parties. 

In  1958  this  country  was  a  party  to  four 
conventions  that  came  out  of  a  major  con- 
ference held  in  Geneva: 

Convention  on  Pishing  and  Conservation 
of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas; 

Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone; 

Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf;  and 

Convention  on  the  High  Seas. 

All  four  of  those  Conventions  were  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States.  Therefore,  we  view 
them  as  law,  applicable  to  us  as  a  country, 
and  to  each  and  every  dtlzen  of  this  coun- 
try. Those  Conventions  are  recognized  in 
varying  numbers  by  other  nations.  The  Fish- 
eries Convention  has  thirty-three  member 
nations.  The  Territorial  Sea  Convention  is 
accepted  by  forty-two  nations.  The  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Convention  by  fifty-one  na- 
tions, and  the  High  Seas  Convention  by  fifty- 
two  nations. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  Conventions 
are  recognized  to  varying  degrees,  ranging 
from  International  legislation  to  general  ac- 
ceptance as  International  law  by  countries 
throughout  the  world.  The  United  States,  as 
I  stated,  has  recognized  those  Conventions, 
yet  HJl.  200  would  deny  recognition — in  fact. 
It  would  go  directly  contrary  to  certain  pro- 


visions of  those  very  treaties  which  the  U.S. 
has  ratified. 

H.R.  200,  in  my  Judgment,  is  in  conflict 
with  the  Geneva  Convention  on  Territorial 
Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone  dated  April  20, 
1958.  In  Part  n,  paragraph  3  of  that  Conven- 
tion, it  clearly  si>ells  out  and  limits  the  right 
of  a  coastal  nation  to  establish  a  contiguous 
zone  to  its  territorial  sea.  That  provision 
states : 

"The  contiguous  zone  may  not  extend  be- 
yond twelve  miles  from  the  baseline  from 
which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  Is 
measured."  Not  only  is  this  bill  in  conflict 
with  a  multi-national  Convention  which  we 
have  ratified,  it  is  in  conflict  with  generally 
accepted  international  law  and,  by  a  mere 
tally  of  numbers,  out  of  step  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  statistics,  ninety-two  (92) 
nations  claim  only  12  miles  or  less  as  their 
fishing  limits. 

Contrarily,  there  are  only  ten  nations  which 
claim  a  200  mile  fishing  zone.  Those  nations 
are:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Uruguay. 

While  those  countries  that  are  parties  to 
the  Convention  on  Pishing  and  Conservation 
of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas 
Include  few  if  any  of  the  offenders  of  the 
Northwest  Pacific  and  New  England  fishing 
grounds,  at  least  that  Convention  and  its 
provisions  is  recognized  by  over  three  times 
is  many  nations  as  those  who  would  concur 
with  the  unilateral  action  this  bill  proposes. 

A  prime  example  of  the  disastrous  results 
created  by  such  unilateral  disregard  of  those 
agreements  for  parochial  Interests  Is  the 
December  1973  unilateral  declaration  by  the 
United  States  that  the  Northern  Lobster  was 
a  "creature  of  the  shelf"  under  the  definition 
of  the  1958  Convention.  The  1958  Convention 
had  specifically  decided  to  the  contrary.  That 
unilateral  act  by  the  United  States  was  the 
Justification  given  recently  by  the  Bahama 
Government  when  it  declared  the  "Splney 
Lobster"  to  be  a  creature  of  the  shelf.  A  re- 
cent letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Jones.  Executive 
Director  of  the  Southern  Fisheries  Associa- 
tion to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  can  ex- 
emplify better  than  I  the  destructive  impact 
this  unilateral   act  has  brought   about. 

You  cannot  blow  "hot  and  cold"  at  the 
same  time.  We  either  honor  our  agreements 
or  we  don't.  We  cannot  pick  and  choose  which 
segments  of  a  multinational  agreement  that 
we  will  honor — which  we  will  breach — and 
which  we  will  unilaterally  amend.  Let's  not 
repeat  the  lobster  error  one  hundred  fold. 

When  we  claim  200  miles  of  ocean  in  order 
to  protect  the  fishery  resources — regardless 
of  the  Justification  we  state  for  such  uni- 
lateral action,  we  are  providing  an  open 
invitation  for  all  other  declarants  to  do  like- 
wise. But  there  is  no  requirement  they  must 
adhere  to  good  conservation  practices  and 
reasonable  access,  by  other  fishermen,  to 
tinderutilized  species  which  we  advocate. 
No — they  will  have  200  miles  of  ocean  re- 
sources to  squander  as  they  please — un- 
restrained by  any  law  or  agreement.  Is  this 
to  be  the  trend  of  international  law  set  in 
motion  by  the  United  States? 


Southeastern  Fishehies 

AssociATKjN,  Inc., 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  September  5,  1975. 
Mrs.  Leonob  K.  Sttllivan, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Longworth  House  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mrs.  Sullivan:  I  have  Just  recently 
returned  from  the  Bahamas  where  I  served 
as  an  industry  advisor  in  the  talks  between 
the   United   States   and   Bahamian   govern- 
noents.  I  am  confident  that  the  Committee 
will  be  briefed  by  appropriate  NMFS  or  State 


Department  officials  but  felt  that  a  view  from 
industry  might  be  worthwhile. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Bahamian  govern- 
ment declared  spiny  lobsters  creatures  of 
their  continental  shelf  after  the  United 
States  declared  the  American  lobster  a  crea- 
ture of  its  shelf  off  New  England. 

According  to  figures  obtained  from  NMFS, 
Florida  fishermen  in  1974  landed  over  4  mil- 
lion pounds  of  spiny  lobsters  taken  in  inter- 
national waters  but  on  the  Bahamian  con- 
tinental shelf.  This  was  accomplished  by 
about  260  boats  and  800  fishermen  and  had  a 
dockslde  value  of  over  6  million  dollars.  As 
a  comparison,  according  to  "Fisheries  of  the 
United  States,  1974"  (page  19),  this  6  million 
dollar  fishery  that  has  just  been  lost  to  us 
Is  more  valuable  than  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: Cape  Charles.  Va..  Point  Judith,  RJ., 
Newport,  R.I.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Cape  May,  N.J., 
and  Beaufort-Morehead  City,  N.C. 

I  wonder  how  hard  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment would  work  if  any  of  the  above  cit- 
ies found  themselves  unable  to  land  one 
pound  of  fish  because  of  government  actions. 
I  wonder  if  any  program  would  be  developed 
that  would  offer  new  Jobs  either  in  fisheries 
or  other  fields.  I  wonder  if  Congress  would 
press  NMFS  to  come  off  the  moratoriiun  that 
has  been  placed  on  one  of  the  long  programs. 
I  wonder  if  anyone  would  realize  that  what 
we  have  here  is  a  group  of  jjeople  who  want 
to  work  and  not  draw  welfare  but  feel  they 
are  actually  getting  less  response  than  wel- 
fare recipients. 

Florida's  commercial  fishing  landings  were 
valued  at  66  million  dollars  at  dockslde  in 
1974  and  with  a  loss  of  6  million  dollars  you 
can  readily  see  the  impact  a  little  better  now. 
Action  by  Congress  to  keep  one  segment  of 
the  fisheries  from  damage  has  resulted  in  a 
6  million  dollar  loss  and  800  lost  Jobs.  Nat- 
urally we  who  have  lost  the  Jobs  wonder  if 
the  trade  off  was  worth  it. 

Getting  back  to  the  talks  in  Nassau.  First, 
I  wish  to  compliment  Mr.  Dave  Wallace  for 
leading  the  battle.  He  is  knowledgeable  and 
dedicated  and  he  represented  the  United 
States  very  well.  However,  I  think  Mr.  Wallace 
should  have  csirried  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
The  Ambassador  who  is  stationed  in  Nassau 
never  made  an  appearance  where  we  could 
talk  with  him.  I  felt  that  Industry  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Consulate  as  persona  non  grata. 
Many  of  the  meetings  that  were  held  were 
strictly  between  the  government  people  even 
though  we,  the  advisors,  were  given  status 
reports  on  an  intermittent  basis.  We  did 
have  some  input  in  what  was  to  be  offered.  \ 
but  most  of  those  points  had  been  raised  at 
meetings  prior  to  the  talks  in  Nassau. 

What  our  offer  boiled  down  to  waa  the 
following : 

1.  License  fee  per  boat  (paid  for  by  indus- 
try). 

2.  Continued  enforcement  by  Coast  Guard 
and  Florida  Marine  Patrol  (already  being 
done,  no  new  money  Involved). 

3.  Research  work  on  spiny  lobster  resource 
(to  be  done  within  the  existing  budget). 

4.  Training  Program  for  Bahamians  to 
learn  lobster  fishing  (these  funds  would 
have  come  from  existing  programs  also — no 
new  money) . 

I  don't  know  what  was  said  In  the  private 
meetings.  The  total  secrecy  involved  in  that 
respect  makes  things  suspect  anyway.  How- 
ever, I  wonder  if  It  was  pointed  out  to  the 
Bahamians  Just  how  much  the  United  States 
Is  providing  them.  Do  we  provide  any  sort  -^ 
of  military  protection?  In  how  many  search 
and  rescue  operations  does  the  Coast  Guard 
participate  that  are  for  the  Bahamians?  Is 
there  some  way  we  could  have  assisted  the 
Bahamian  government  in  growing  beef  cattle 
and  vegetables  on  some  of  the  islands  In  re- 
turn for  continued  fishing  rights  on  a  renew- 
able natiu-al  resource? 

It  seems  that  we  have  lost  any  chance  to 
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further  participate  in  this  heretofore  Inter- 
national high  seas  fishery.  In  order  that  this 
not  be  a  complete  waste,  might  it  not  now 
be  the  appropriate  time  to  look  at  some  of 
the  programs  within  NMFS  that  were  de- 
signed to  help  industry  and  see  if  this  in 
fact  is  being  done?  Wouldn't  now  be  a  very 
appropriate  time  to  scrutinize  the  loan  pro- 
grams within  NMFS  and  find  out  how  they 
can  be  redirected  in  order  to  be  of  some  bene- 
fit to  a  substantial  number  of  food  produc- 
ers? Shouldn't  we  find  out  now  whether  or 
not  NMFS  Is  really  a  service  agency  qr  is  It 
leaning  more  towards  becoming  a  regulatory 
agency,  as  has  been  suspected  by  many  of  us 
during  the  past  few  months.  While  we  are 
looking  around  maybe  Congress  should  deter- 
mine how  the  State  Department  could  keep 
good  people  in  some  of  the  Jobs  that  are  of 
Importance  to  the  fishing  indtistry.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  need  to  be  done, 
why  don't  we  start  now? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Jones, 
Executive  Director. 

Statement  by  C.  W.  Sahlman 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  my  name  is  C.  P. 
Sahlman.  I  am  speaking  here  today  on  behalf 
of  three  separate  entitles,  Sahlman  Seafoods, 
the  American  Shrimpboat  Association  and 
the  Southeastern  Fisheries  Association. 
Sahlman  Seafoods,  Inc.,  is  my  own  business 
out  of  Tampa,  Florida.  We  personally  operate 
a  fleet  of  shrimp  trawlers  which  fish  In  in- 
ternational waters  off  the  South  American 
coast,  primarily  Guyana,  Surinam  and  Bra- 
zil. The  American  Shrimpboat  Association 
IB  a  trade  association  which  has  as  it  mem- 
bership those  American  fishing  operators 
who  are  presently  engaged  in  shrimp  fishing 
off  South  America  and  In  international 
waters  elsewhere.  Thirdly,  I  speak  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southeastern  Fisheries  Associa- 
tion. This  Association  represents  fishermen 
of  all  species  from  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  The  position  I  am  taking  today  and 
the  statements  I  make  are  consistent  with 
the  thinking  of  my  Company,  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Shrimpboat  Associa- 
tion, and  the  membership  of  the  Southeast- 
ern Fisheries  Association. 

Your  bUl.  S.  1988,  ostensibly  would  take 
unilateral  Interim  action  pending  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  conference  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishing  zone  beyond  our  national  Jurisdic- 
tion. That  contiguous  zone  would  provide 
an  additional  197  miles,  or  a  total  200  mile 
fishing  boundary  around  the  shoreline  of  the 
United  States. 

Gentlemen,  I  and  all  whom  I  represent 
here  today  oppose  this  legislation.  It  is 
argued  by  many  in  the  New  England  area  of 
the  U.S.  and  in  some  quarters  of  the  North- 
west Pacific,  that  such  legislation  would  be 
a  godsend.  It  would  be  the  cure-all  for  their 
fishing  industry  ills.  I  totally  disagree  with 
that  belief  and  the  comments  that  they  have 
expressed  to  support  that  false  hope.  It 
would  not  be  a  cure-all  for  their  particular 
problems.  It  would,  however,  be  a  devastating 
blow  to  a  large  part  of  the  American  fishing 
Industry,  in  particular  America's  highest 
value  producer,  the  shrimp  industry. 

We  are  at  present  engaged  in  fishing  off 
South  America.  There  have  in  the  past  been 
serious  conflicts  between  some  South  Ameri- 
can countries  and  ourselves  concerning  our 
right  to  fish  In  what  we  consider  interna- 
tional waters.  We  are  flshing  in  those  waters 
for  shrimp  that  in  fact  are  not  being  caught 
by  the  coastal  nation  closest  to  these 
shrimp  grounds.  Those  nations  neither  have 
the  capacity  nor  the  inclination  to  advance 
to  the  capacity  to  catch  the  existing  shrimp 


crops  that  are  produced  there  annually.  At 
the  moment  we  have  an  ongoing  treaty  «nth 
Brazil.  This  treaty  was  worked  out  approxi- 
mately two  years  ago  after  long  and  difficult 
negotiations.  It  Is  a  very  workable  treaty;  It 
has  worked  for  the  past  two  years  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis  inasmuch  as  the  enabling 
legislation  was  not  completed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President  until  the 
very  end  of  1973.  That  Treaty's  provisions 
have  now  been  extended  thru  June  30,  1974, 
and  in  the  very  near  future  we  hope  to  en- 
gage in  negotiations  with  the  Brazilians  to 
extend  this  Treaty  on  a  long-range  basis. 

The  preamble  to  that  Treaty  spells  out 
that  Brazil  recognizes  in  its  constitution  a 
territorial  sea  extending  200  miles  off  Its 
coastline.  Anything  and  everything  within 
200  miles  off  Brazil's  coastline  is  its  property. 
The  U.S.  stated  in  those  negotiations,  and 
has  spelled  out  in  the  Treaty,  that  this 
country  does  not  recognize  200  miles.  Both 
countries,  however,  agreed  there  was  a  need 
for  a  conservation  regime  in  order  that  the 
shrimp  in  that  area  of  the  high  seas  be 
conserved  and  not  over-exploited.  We  agreed 
to  establishing  a  conservation  zone  and  limit- 
ing the  fishing  season  eind  the  amount  of 
catch  effort,  by  number  of  boats,  that  would 
be  exercised  in  the  area.  That  Treaty  is  an 
interim  agreement  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

Should  the  U.S.  Senate  determine  to  enact 
legislation  that  would  provide  for  a  200  mile 
flshing  zone  off  the  coast  of  the  U.S.,  it  will 
be  virtually  impossible  for  us  to  negotiate 
an  extension  of  that  agreement  within  the 
reaJm  of  reason  for  the  U.S.  flshermen,  or 
to  negotiate  any  multi-national  agreements 
at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  conference  that  would 
protect  the  high  seas  shrimp  flshermen.  Why 
do  I  say  this? — Because  the  U.S.  industry 
and  government  negotiators  going  to  Brazil 
or  the  Law  of  the  Sea  conference  will  be 
usurped  by  the  Senate.  Regardless  of  how 
you  phrase  your  legislation,  you  will  have 
convinced  those  other  countries  that  the 
U.S.  will  approve  of  any  other  country 
claiming  200  miles. 

For  a  moment,  gentlemen,  let's  exaunlne  the 
people  and  the  industry  I  represent.  Who 
are  they?  And  how  would  they  be  affected  by 
this  legislation?  The  American  Shrimpboat 
Association  is  comprised  of  the  distant  water 
shrimp  fleet.  According  to  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  statistics  for  1973.  the 
total  dollar  value  of  the  U.S.  distant  water 
shrimp  catches  at  ex-vessel  prices  was  $40,- 
703,000  or,  in  round  flgures,  $41  million.  The 
total  shrimp  value  in  the  U.S.  In  1973  <was 
$241,307,000.  As  you  see,  our  distant  water 
shrimp  catch  approximates  one-sixth  of  the 
total  U.S.  shrimp  landings.  Of  those  total 
U.S.  shrimp  landings,  over  one  half  ($164,- 
145,000)  was  caught  in  the  Gulf.  Or,  viewed 
in  another  way,  we  catch  In  distant  waters 
shrimp  valued  at  over  one-fourth  (26%) 
the  dollar  value  of  all  shrimp  that  is  caught 
in  the  entire  Gulf. 

Additionally  I  am  here  today  to  represent 
the  Southeastern  Fisheries  Association  which 
encompasses  those  flshermen  flshing  within 
the  Gulf.  Where  tire  we  if  S.  1988  becomes 
law  in  the  n.S.?  Most  assuredly,  Mexico's 
first  reaction  would  be  to  claim  a  200  mile 
fishing  zone.  Just  like  her  northern  neigh- 
bor. That  would,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
completely  close  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Brazil 
already  claims  200  milee  thus,  in  the  absence 
of  any  agreement,  we  are  totally  removed 
from  our  flshing  grounds.  A  $41  million  a 
year  Industry  at  the  vessel  level  is  wiped  out. 

In  that  event,  we  have  only  two  alterna- 
tives. One  alternative  is  to  face  those  na- 
tions such  as  Brazil,  and  Mexico,  across  the 
bargaining  table  and  to  work  out  some  agree- 
ment under  which  we  would  be  allowed  to 


come  in  and  flsh  for — and  might  I  say  with 
very  heavy  emphaela — their  shrimp— they 
would  in  effect,  be  sitting  as  sellers  of  a 
commodity,  and  we  in  effect  would  be  buy- 
ers of  an  opportunity  to  collect  their  com- 
modity. The  chances  of  our  negotiating  any 
agreement  that  would  not  totally  deplete  the 
proflt  margin  that  presently  Justlfles  our 
being  In  the  distant  waters,  is  very  unlikely. 
The  probabilities  are  that  we  wlU  be  looking 
toward  the  second  alternative. 

The  second  alternative  would  be  to  re- 
turn to  the  Gulf.  Gentlemen,  it  does  not 
take  much  imagination  to  recognize  that 
should  the  boats  and  crews  that  capture  $41 
million  of  shrimp,  approximately  26%  of  the 
value  of  the  entire  shrimp  catch  within  the 
Gulf,  if  those  crews  and  boats  return  to 
the  Gulf  in  competition  with  the  flshermen 
presently  there,  we  would  soon  have  a  Gulf 
that  would  be  drastically  overfished,  as  much 
or  more  so  than  those  in  New  England  claim 
exists  in  their  waters  today. 

Fishing  areas  do  not  develop  overnight. 
They  are  discovered  and  cultivated  over  long 
periods  of  time.  Likewise  they  cannot  be 
changed  overnight,  vplthout  having  drastic 
and  disastrous  impact  upon  the  economies  of 
the  areas  which  depend  upon  that  fishing 
industry.  200  mile  legislation  by  the  V&. 
would  have  a  direct  and  disastrous  Impact 
upon  the  economies  of  the  States  of  Florida 
and  Texas,  and  Indirect  impacts  throughout 
all  the  Gulf  States. 

Gentlemen,  I  did  not  come  here  today  Just 
to  present  a  negative  attitude  about"  your 
legislation.  I  applaud  the  Interest  exhibited 
by  this  Committee  and  its  members.  1  am 
pleased  there  is  a  group  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators  who  are  interested  in  improving 
the  flshing  industry.  I  was  very  pleased  to 
see  the  so-called  Eastland  Resolution  so  well 
received  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  Resolution,  as  you 
know,  calls  for  immediate  attention  and  the 
strongest  p>ossible  support  to  upgrade  and 
Improve  the  flshing  industry  of  the  U.S.  As 
a  follow-up  to  that  legislation,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Paclflc.  Atlantic, 
end  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commis- 
sions are  presently  submitting  budgets  to 
Senator  Eastland.  Those  budgets  will  be 
utilized  as  the  basis  for  a  total  appropriation 
of  $400,000  to  conduct  hearings  throughout 
the  entire  VS.  coastal  regions.  These  bear- 
ings will  provide  the  flshermen  themselves, 
the  people  directly  involved  in  the  Industry, 
an  opportunity  to  express  exactly  what  they 
feel  is  necessary  to  Improve  and  upgrade 
their  industry,  and  to  protect,  conserve  and 
fully  utUize  all  the  living  resources  of  the 
sea.  I  applaud  that  effort.  I  think  it  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  have  fully  supported  many,  many  efforts 
throughout  the  past  years  to  support  the 
total  fishing  industry.  I  have  worked  long 
and  hard  with  my  fellow  members  of  the 
flshing  industry  in  an  effort  to  flnd  those 
things  which  we  all  agree  are  universal  prob- 
lems facing  the  industry;  problems  which  we 
could  work  in  unison  to  support. 

One  particular  issue  was  our  representa- 
tion and  posture  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference. This  conference  will  officially  begin 
in  June  of  this  year,  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
The  Industry  representation  there  and  the 
position  advanced  there  for  the  Industry 
did  not  come  easy.  There  have  been  many 
years  and  many  meetings,  a  lot  of  time 
and  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  fishery 
associations  and  individual  flshermen  get- 
ting us  to  this  point.  Some  years  ago,  repre- 
sentatives of  every  segment  of  the  entire 
fishing  Industry  met. 

After  difficult  and  arduous  sessions,  and 
unbelievable  compromises  by  many  segments 
of  the  industry,  the  approach  and  posture 
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presently  exhibited  was  agreed  to  and  ad- 
vanced as  the  official  UJ3.  position  on  fish- 
erlea,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "^>ecles 
ApproACb."  The  Species  Approach  was  ham- 
mered out  and  was  agreed  to  by  each  suid 
every  Indlvldiial  segment  of  the  American 
fishing  Industry.  It  was  agreed  they  would 
support  that  position  and  would  I'efraln 
frDm  advancing  or  advocating  unilateral  ac- 
tion pending  the  outcome  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  conference.  I,  and  those  I  represent, 
agreed  to  support  the  Species  Approach.  I 
might  add,  that  we  have  steadfastly  done  so, 
consistent  with  our  agreement  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Industry. 

I  would  like  to  point  qjit,  however,  that 
the  Species  Approach  In  its  present  form  Is 
not  the  very  best  approach  for  the  distant 
water  shrimp  Indiistry.  It  does,  however,  give 
us  protection.  It  gives  us  adequate  protec- 
tion for  what  could  be  a  limited  period  of 
time,  provided  It  would  be  passed  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  If  It  were  enforced  In  the 
strictest  sense.  I  speak  here  In  reference  to 
the  f\ill  utilization  concept  that  Is  part  of 
the  Species  Approach.  That  concept  provides 
In  essence  that  the  cxtastal  State  would  have 
management  responsibility  over  the  coastal 
species  and  woxild  have  to  make  any  species 
of  the  living  resources  off  the  coast  available 
to  International  fishing  wherever  the  coastal 
State  did  not  fully  utilize  the  species.  By 
virtue  of  that  language,  we  would  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  fishing  In  those  areas 
where  we  are  presently  fishing,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  coastal  State  did  not  upgrade 
and  expand  Its  fishing  capacity  for  shrimp. 
Wherever  the  coastal  State  did  begin  to  ex- 
pand Its  catch  capability,  we  would  have  to 
diminish  our  catch  accordingly  and  eventu- 
ally could  be  completely  removed  from  those 
fishing  grounds  where  we  presently  operate. 
This,  as  you  might  recognize,  was  an  in- 
dustry compromise  which  gave  full  protec- 
tion to  the  New  England  and  Pacific  coast 
fisheries  under  a  Law  of  the  Sea  agreement 
containing  such  provisions,  but  provided  us 
with  a  slow  removal  from  our  operating 
grounds. 

We  are  not  insensitive  to  the  present  situ- 
ation which  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  New 
England  faces.  However,  we  do  feel  any  legis- 
lation should  be  reasoned  and  It  should  be 
helpfiU  In  every  respect,  or  at  least  In  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Industrial  Interests.  The 
200  mile  legislation  does  not  provide  this 
type  of  protection  for  either  the  New  Eng- 
land flaberman  or  the  Pacific  fisherman.  In 
my  Judgment,  It  Is  both  unenforceable  as  to 
attitude  and  capability.  Tet  It  Jeopardizes 
a  major  segment  of  the  American  fishing 
Industry,  the  distant  water  shrimp  Industry. 

This  Congress  has  Just  recently  passed  a 
similar  well-intentioned  piece  of  legislation 
that.  In  my  Judgment,  will  provide  no  as- 
sistance to  those  people  for  whom  it  was 
directed.  I  speak  specifically  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  make  northern  lobster  a  creature  of 
the  ihelf.  That  legislation  was  directed  to 
the  New  England  lobster  industry.  It  sought 
to  awlst  the  lobster  Industry,  which  accord- 
ing to  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
statistics  produced  In  1973  approximately 
t42  million  for  Its  fishermen.  The  lobster 
was  declared  a  creature  of  the  shelf  by  tml- 
lateral  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S..  although  the  1968  Continental  Shelf 
Convention  bad  q)eclfically  omitted  the 
lobster.  Purthermore,  that  Convention  only 
by  a  tie-vote  refrained  from  naming  the 
shrimp  a  creature  of  the  shelf. 

To  date,  I  dare  say  nut  one  lobster  has 
been  saved  by  that  legislative  effort  for  the 
New  England  lobstermen.  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  very  lltUe,  If  anything,  will  be 
done  to  enforce  that  legislative  Act.  But  what 
has  It  done  to  other  segments  of  the  fishing 
Industry? 

In  the  Southeastern  U.S.,  Is  based  a  spiney 


lobster  Industry.  Again,  according  to  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  statistics,  In  1973, 
that  Industry  brought  into  the  U.S.  approxi- 
mately $12  million,  almost  one  third  of  the 
New  England  fishing  lobster  Industry.  The 
spiney  lobster  Industry,  while  based  primarily 
In  Florida,  takes  almost  half,  a  critical  por- 
tion, of  its  catch  In  distant  waters  beyond 
the  12  mile  territorial  limit,  off  Caribbean 
nations.  Caribbean  nations  which  are  not  at 
all  pleased  by  this  competitive  fishing.  Carib- 
bean nations  which  fortxmately  are  either 
unaware  or  have  not  to  date  decided  to  fol- 
low the  U.S.  unilateral  act  and  likewise  de- 
clare spiney  lobster  a  creature  of  their  con- 
tinental shelf.  They  could  so  easily  do  It 
and  drive  into  bankruptcy  the  vast  majority 
of  those  fishermen  presently  involved  In  the 
Southeastern  U.S.  spiney  lobster  Industry. 
Further,  If  the  U.S.,  by  legislative  fiat  can 
declare  the  lobster  a  creature  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf,  although  contrary  to  discus- 
sions and  agreements  of  that  Convention, 
who  is  to  say  to  Mexico  or  Brazil  that  they 
cannot  declare  the  shrimp  a  creature  of  the 
shelf  by  unilateral  legislative  enactment,  es- 
pecially In  view  of  the  extremely  close  vote 
that  took  place  at  that  Convention? 

Gentlemen,  as  you  can  see,  In  a  well-in- 
tentioned effort  to  protect  a  very  small  seg- 
ment of  the  New  England  fishing  Industry,  an 
effort  that  probably  will  come  to  nought;  last 
year  this  Congress  endangered  $11,500,000  a 
year  spiney  lobster  industry  and  a  $41  mil- 
lion a  year  distant  water  shrimp  Industry. 
Somehow,  to  me,  the  risk  of  such  Inequities 
do  not  seem  to  be  Justified. 

As  I  stated,  I  have  worked  hard  to  aid  and 
Improve  the  shrimp  Industry  and  the  Ameri- 
can fishing  industry  as  a  whole.  I  want  to 
help  now.  We  can  help  If  we  look  for  ap- 
proaches that  pull  together  and  strengthen 
the  Industry,  and  not  divide  It.  Let's  pull 
together  and  demand  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing laws  and  International  agreements.  We 
have  in  existence  today  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  designed  to  protect  the  New  Eng- 
land fisheries  and  the  Pacific  fisheries.  If 
these  treaties  are  ineffective  then  let's  unite 
together,  the  fishing  industry  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  seek  to  Improve  those  agreements, 
seek  to  beef  them  up,  seek  to  put  realistic 
enforcement  provisions  within  them.  Then 
let's  demand  enforcement  of  these  agree- 
ments. Let's  show  to  the  world,  by  the  en- 
forcement of  those  agreements  already  in 
existence,  that  the  U.S.  is  sincerely  inter- 
ested In  protecting  the  American  fishing 
Industry. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  the  actual  re- 
sults of  this  well-intentioned  bill  would  be 
disastrous  In  three  respects : 

( 1 )  It  would  not  In  actual  application  an- 
swer the  needs  of  the  New  England  and 
Northwest  Pacific  fishing  Industry; 

(2)  it  would  definitely  bring  economic  dis- 
aster to  the  distant  water  shrimp  and  Ovtlf 
coast  fisheries; 

and  (3)  it  would  totally  wipe  out  all  pos- 
sibility of  achieving  an  International  accord 
at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  conference. 

I  say  again.  I  applaud  your  Interest  and 
am  pleased  to  have  your  support  for  the 
fishing  industry.  I  can  only  hope  the  Infor- 
mation I  have  provided,  the  views  I  have 
stated  and  the  conclusions  I  have  expressed 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  distant  water  shrimp 
Industry,  the  Southeastern  Fisheries  As- 
sociation and  all  of  its  Oulf  State  members, 
have  convinced  you  to  abandon  this  specific 
legislative  effort.  Abandon  this  legislation. 
But,  please  do  not  lose  your  Interest  for 
the  American  fisherman  and  his  industry. 
He  needs  your  support.  The  whole  Industry 
needs  your  support  for  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting laws  and  passage  of  legislation  to  up- 
grade the  Industry — provide  us  with  goals 
we  can  pursue  together  as  a  united  industry, 
not  legislation  that  divides  and  damages  us, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  an  Industry. 


Sahlman  Seatoods,  Inc., 
Tampa.  Florida,  November  4, 1975. 
Hon.  Mtkb  Oravxl, 

UJS.  Senator.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Senator  Gbavel:  There  are  approxi- 
mately 150  U.S.  registry  shrimp  trawlers 
engaged  in  fishing  off  the  northeast  coast  of 
South  America,  more  specifically  off  the 
coasts  of  Guyana,  Surinam,  French  Guiana 
and  Brazil.  These  vessels  fish  from  20  to  150 
miles  off  the  coasts  of  those  countries.  This 
fishery  was  discovered  in  1958  by  an  explora- 
tory fishing  vessel  operated  by  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

Passage  and  Implementation  of  the  HJl. 
200  legislation  almost  certainly  would 
result  in  the  exclusion  of  these  American 
registry  vessels  from  that  South  American 
fishery.  These  vessels  represent  an  Invest- 
ment by  U.S.  owners  of  18  million  dollars, 
and  in  addition,  two  U.S.  companies  operate 
servicing  facilities  in  French  Guiana  and 
Guyana  valued  at  four  million  dollars.  The 
entire  U.S.  fishing  fieet  operating  In  that  area 
have  paid  and  continue  to  pay  full  U.S. 
Income  taxes  on  profits.  Over  15%  of  the 
shrimp  produced  by  this  fieet,  an  amotint 
In  excess  of  seven  million  pounds  is  consumed 
in  the  United  States. 

If  as  a  result  of  the  passage  H.R.  200  these 
vessels  were  forced  to  leave  this  fishery  there 
would  be  an  approximate  loss  of  American 
Jobs  of  300  fishermen.  If  these  vessels  re- 
turned to  the  shrimp  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  where  the  shrimp  fishery  Is  already 
producing  at  Its  maximum  substalnable 
yield,  there  would  be  a  serious  adverse  Im- 
pact on  those  vessels  presently  engaged  in 
the  Gulf  shrimp  fishery.  Since  the  return  of 
these  vessels  cannot  be  expected  to  increase 
the  total  production  of  shrimp  in  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  there  would  be  a  net  loss  of  shrimp 
available  to  the  United  States  consumer 
In  excess  of  fifteen  million  dollars  per  year. 
This  would  probably  result  In  Increased  Im- 
ports of  shrimp  in  that  amount,  thereby 
having  an  unfavorable  Impact  on  the  balance 
of  trade. 

The  above  information  applies  only  to 
those  U.S.  registry  vessels  known  to  be  opera- 
ting in  International  waters  off  the  north- 
east coast  of  South  America.  There  are  many 
other  vessels  which  would  be  adversly 
affected  operating  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  off 
the  coast  of  Central  America. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  W.  Sahlman, 

President. 

SOUTREASTERN  FlSHZaiES 

Association,  Inc., 
Tallahassee,  Fla..  October  29. 1975. 
Senator  Mike  Gravel, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Qravei.:  Very  shortly  you 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  a  proposal  that 
would  unilaterally  extend  fisheries  Jurisdic- 
tion out  to  200  miles.  The  House  recently 
passed  similar  legislation,  and  the  Senate 
passed  it  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. Hopefully  you  will  not  pass  It  again. 

Since  the  Senate  action  last  year,  an  event 
has  occurred  here  In  Florida  of  which  you 
should  be  aware.  Congress  passed  a  bill  the 
year  before  last  naming  the  Northern  Lobster 
a  creature  of  the  continental  shelf,  even 
though  the  scientific  commimity  was  not  In 
agreement  that  this  was  true.  Nevertheless, 
It  was  so  declared  over  our  strenuous  oblec- 
tlons.  We  knew  that  such  unilateral  action 
would  cause  the  Bahamian  government  to 
take  similar  action  on  the  Spiny  Lobster 
which  we  have  here  In  the  southeastern 
United  States. 

Today,  we  have  over  250  boats  tied  to  the 
docks  and  over  2.000  fishermen  in  the  Spiny 
Lobster  fishery  out  of  work.  These  fisher- 
men historically  have  been  working  in  the 
international  waters  off  the  Bahamas  for 
many  years.  Many  of  these  fishermen  are 
Cuban-Americans  who  fled  Communist  Cuba. 
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What  pro:ectlon  to  the  Northern  Lobster 
was  accrued  since  it  was  declared  a  creature 
of  the  shelf?  We  heard  that  one  foreign  boat 
was  searched  and  that  a  grand  total  of  44 
pounds  of  Northern  Lobster  were  on  board. 
We  here  in  the  southeast  have  been  produc- 
ing 4  million  pounds  annually  In  the 
Bahamas  and  the  resource  would  stand  much 
more.  Now  all  of  this  Is  lost. 
'I  will  not  go  Into  how  much  unilateral 
action  will  hurt  fisheries  here  including 
shrimp,  grouper,  snapper,  salmon,  tuna  and 
others,  as  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  all  that 
■  before.  I  did  want  you  to  be  aware,  how- 
ever, that  your  action  is  affecting  thousands 
of  American  fisliermen  already  and  that  It  is 
truly  debatable  as  to  Just  how  much  real 
good  the  United  States  will  accomplish  with 
unilateral  exenslon  of  200  miles. 

New  England  does  have  a  problem,  but  why 
penalize  other  parts  of  the  country  again? 
Super-rich  offshore  game  fishermen  who 
travel  the  world  for  a  trophy  fish  have  a 
right  to  do  this,  but  should  their  sport  over- 
shadow our  ability  to  produce  food  for  all  the 
Americans  who  don't  have  the  good  fortune 
to  live  in  the  coastal  areas?  We  don't  think 
so. 

Please  vote  against  the  unilateral  200-mlle 
fisheries  extension  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Boa  Jones, 
Executive  Director. 

Shrimp  and  the  200-Mile  Issue. 
(By  Robert  G.  Mauermann) 

All  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  our  fish- 
ery resources,  whether  our  interests  are  com- 
mercial or  recreational,  want  the  same 
thing — an  optimum  sustainable  yield,  al- 
though some  of  us  may  march  to  the  sound 
of  a  different  drummer.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues m  the  Northeast  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  sincerely  convinced  that  U.S. 
fishermen  can  best  be  served  by  an  extension 
of  our  fishery  zone  to  200  miles  from  our 
shores  and  that  the  passage  of  legislation  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  providing  for  such  action 
would  eliminate  the  competition  from  for- 
eign fishing  fleets.  I  will  agree  that  foreign 
fishing  fieets  combined  with  our  own  are 
over-fishing  several  important  species  in 
what  has  historically  been  America's  most 
important  fishing  areas  in  both  the  North 
Pacific  and  the  North  Atlantic.  I  disagree, 
however,  that  the  passage  of  legislation  pro- 
claiming U.S.  fisheries  Jurisdiction  over  a 
200-mlle  area  in  what  Is  now  considered  in- 
ternational waters  Is  the  solution  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  such  a  law  would  be  enforceable  only 
if  the  world's  major  fishing  nations' agreed  to 
recognize  such  a  radical  departure  from  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas.  Foreign  fish- 
ermen are  not  likely  to  recognize  the  U.S. 
claim  to  an  extended  fisheries  zone  into  what 
Is  now  accepted  as  International  waters  by 
the  major  powers  of  the  world  anymore  than 
we  have  recognized  similar  claims  by  several 
of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

More  Importantly,  the  unilateral  extension 
of  our  fisheries  zone  to  200  miles  provides  no 
protection,  or  at  least  very  little,  to  the 
salmon  or  the  tunas,  both  of  which  range  the 
ocean  far  beyond  the  200-mlle  zone.  The  only 
solution  to  the  maintenance  of  optimum  sus- 
tainable yields  of  these  species  Is  through 
enforceable  International  agreements.  It  Is 
my  hope,  and  I  should  think  the  hope  of  fish- 
ermen all  over  the  world,  that  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  will  ultimately  provide  such 
agreements. 

The  original  U.S.  position  at  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  was  based  on  a  species  man- 
agement concept  which  did  not  Include  an 
extended  economic  zone.  Since  the  meeting 
began,  however,  the  official  U.S.  position,  as 
outlined  by  Ambassador  Stevenson  in  bis  ad- 
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dress  to  the  Conference  on  July  11,  1974,  In- 
dicated that  our  government  would  agree  to 
an  extended  economic  zone  to  200  miles  pro- 
vided that  such  a  package  included  provision 
for  the  management  of  anadromous  species 
and  the  migrating  ocean  species,  and  further. 
Mr.  Stevenson  contemplates  that  It  will  be 
the  coastal  states'  duty  to  permit  foreign 
fishing  under  a  reasonable  license  and  under 
coastal  state  regulations  to  the  extent  that  a 
fisheries  resource  Is  not  fully  utilized  by  the 
coastal  state. 

There  are  two  points  In  this  position  state- 
ment which  are  of  great  concern  to  the  dis- 
tant water  shrimp  fishermen.  First,  who  Is 
to  decide  whether  or  not  a  fishery  resource  Is 
fully  utilized?  Biologists  studying  shrimp 
populations  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  this 
Issue  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  although  research 
in  this  area  has  covered  an  expanse  of  many 
years.  Secondly,  the  Ambassador's  statement 
does  not  mention  historic  fishing  rights  and 
yet  that  is  what  much  of  the  sound  and  fury 
Is  all  about.  The  200-mlle  advocates  who  are 
pushing  for  unilateral  U.S.  action  are  trying 
by  this  legislation  to  protect  their  historic 
rights  to  the  fishery  resources  off  our  coast  in 
waters  which  have  been  considered  as  inter- 
national by  the  world  community.  The  VS. 
shrimp  Industry  feels  that  such  unilateral 
action  by  the  U.S.  would  Jeopardize  the  his- 
toric fishing  rights  of  distant  water  shrimp 
fishermen  who  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
development  of  this  fishery  throughout  Latin 
America. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  for  us  to 
recognize  that  18';  of  the  shrimp  landed  in 
Gulf  ports  In  1973  were  caught  by  distant 
water  shrimp  fishermen  operating  off  the 
coast  of  several  Latin  American  countries. 
These  landings  amounted  to  37  million 
pounds  worth  over  40  million  dollars.  There- 
fore, it  becomes  immediately  apparent  that 
the  shrimp  fishing  Industry  stands  to  ^aln 
nothing  from  an  extended  American  fisheries 
Jurisdiction.  In  fact,  unilateral  action  by  the 
U.S.  will  undoubtedly  trigger  similar  action 
by  Mexico.  Legislation  now  pending  In  the 
Congress  of  the  U.S.  has  already  strengthened 
Mexico's  position  on  the  200-mlle  issue.  I 
fully  expect  that  our  neighbor  to  the  south 
win  unilaterally  declare  a  200-mile  Patrimo- 
nial Sea  in  both  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  within  a  matter  of  days. 

We  do  not  quarrel  rlth  the  basic  concept 
of  granting  coastal  states  preferential  rights 
over  coastal  species.  We  do,  however,  object 
to  the  ultimate  elimination  of  a  very  import- 
ant segment  of  the  Oulf  shrimp  industry  by 
the  stroke  of  a  pen.  We  are  willing  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Latin  American  countries  in  the 
management  of  this  resource  and  we  are 
willing  to  pay  our  fair  share  of  the  manage- 
ment costs  In  the  form  of  licenses.  We  feel 
that  our  Law  of  the  Sea  position  should  In- 
clude language  that  addresses  the  Issue  of 
historic  fishing  rights. 

An  extension  of  fisheries  Jurisdiction  by 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  without  some  considera- 
tion for  American  fishing  rights  off  their 
coasts  would  result  In  the  return  to  Ameri- 
can shrimping  areas  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
off  our  own  coast  of  a  great  number  of  fish- 
ing vessels,  possibly  as  many  as  600.  This  In- 
creased pressure  would  certainly  further  re- 
duce the  annual  landings  per  vessel  and 
create  further  financial  problems  to  vessel 
owners.  The  Oulf  shrimp  Industry  is  already 
caught  In  an  economic  crunch  far  greater 
than  any  It  has  known  In  the  past  because 
of  the  enormous  Increases  In  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  other  production  costs. 

The  U.S.  shrimp  industry,  America's  most 
valuable  fishery,  could  survive  through  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  treaties  with  its  neigh- 
bors to  the  south.  Such  arrangements,  how- 
ever, are  of  no  help  to  the  salmon  or  tuna 
fishermen.  If  America's  three  most  valuable 


commercial  fisheries  are  to  remain  viable  a 
combination  of  enforceable  International 
conventions  and  regional  agreements  are  go- 
ing to  be  necessary,  and  these  can  be  nego- 
tiated only  by  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 


USE  OF  TAX-EXEMPT  INDUSTRIAL 
REVENUE  BONDS— S.  1949 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  join  once  again  with  my 
friend,  Senator  Curtis,  in  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  amend  section  103  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The  legisla- 
tion, if  enacted,  would  provide  an  in- 
crease of  the  present  $5  million  limita- 
tion to  $10  million  for  the  use  of  tax 
exempt  industrial  revenue  bonds- 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  endorsing 
the  concept  from  a  constituent  in  Leb- 
anon County,  Pa.  The  Lebanon  County 
Industrial  Development  Authority  was 
established  to  help  secure  tax  exempt 
bonds  for  local  industries.  The  manager- 
secretary  of  the  council  has  related  to 
me  a  particular  problem  of  the  Butler 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
This  out-of-State  corporation,  involved 
in  the  production  of  steel,  desires  to  con- 
struct a  plant  on  80  prime  acres  located 
in  Annville,  Pa.  Planned  construction 
would  encompass  a  150,000  square  foot 
plant,  initially  employing  150  to  175 
workers,  and  expanding  within  3  years 
an  additional  plant  construction  of 
350,000  square  feet,  creating  a  total  of 
365  jobs. 

Lebanon  Coimty  and  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth would  benefit  greatly  by  en- 
couraging industrial  activity.  Congress 
originally  enacted  section  103  to  aid  busi- 
ness development  by  providing  tax  ex- 
empt financing.  And,  in  m?ny  cases,  such 
development  would  be  impossible  with- 
out industrial  development  bonds. 
Amending  section  103  would  give  indus- 
try an  added  boost.  Increased  industrial 
activity  will  provide  needed  jobs  and  ad- 
ditional income  for  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation. 

Butler  Manufacturing  needs  to  secure 
the  industrial  bonds  to  fund  their  pros- 
pective operation  which  includes  land, 
building,  and  equipment,  As  other  com- 
panies in  this  similar  situation,  this  com- 
pany will  probably  not  begin  construc- 
tion for  fear  that  their  total  investment 
would  run  over  the  $5  million  limit,  upon 
which  the  interest  paid  on  the  bonds 
would  become  taxable  retroactively.  A 
common  problem  encountered  is  that 
private  investors  will  not  risk  buying  the 
tax-exempt  Industrial  bonds,  if  the  pos- 
sibility of  exceeding  the  $5  million  limit 
exists.  Therefore,  industrial  expansion 
in  Pennsylvania  has  been  retarded  due 
to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  size 
of  the  bonds. 

I  concur  with  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment corporation's  opinion  that  changes 
must  be  made  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  regulating  the  size  of  the  bonds 
for  industrial  development  purposes.  The 
$1  million  and  $5  million  limit  restric- 
tions are  no  longer  realistic  in  our  cur- 
rent inflationary  economy.  The  construc- 
tion Industry  in  1968  had  a  greater  build- 
ing capacity  financed  by  the  tsix  revenue 
bonds,  unfortunately.  Inflation  has  de- 
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creased  this  capacity.  Ths  ceiling  on 
these  bonds  is  not  feasible  considering 
construction  costs  have  nearly  doubled 
since  1968. 

We  must  acknowledge  the  critical 
shortage  of  emplosrment  opportunities 
our  Nation  is  now  experiencing.  The 
economy  needs  a  boost.  This  legislation 
would  provide  tiie  incentive  for  indus- 
tries to  follow  through  with  their  plans 
for  capital  expansion,  as  well  as  a  cata- 
lyst to  attract  new  industry. 

Through  our  lack  of  action  we  are,  in 
effect,  cutting  back  our  assistance  to  pri- 
vate industrial  expansion  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  most  critical  need. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill.      

WHAT  ABOUT  ECONOMIC  VIABIUTY 
OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
creasing nimiber  of  officials  connected 
with  the  nuclear  power  industry  are  se- 
riously questioning  the  economic  viabil- 
ity of  atomic  energy.  Public  utility  com- 
missioners, investment  officers,  utility  ex- 
ecutives, and  even  those  within  the  nu- 
clear supply  industry  are  aU  taking  a 
hard  look  at  nuclear  economics. 

The  question  Is  arising  with  new  vigor 
now  because  of  the  rising  price  of  ura- 
nium fuel  and  the  current  attempt  by 
Westinghouse  to  break  its  uraniiun  sup- 
ply contracts.  Westinghouse  agreed  to 
supply  uraniiun  to  utilities  at  a  low  price 
in  order  to  help  clinch  reactor  sales.  But 
now  Westinghouse  says  it  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  the  uranium  it  promised. 

It  has  previously  been  assumed  that 
the  low  cost  of  uraniiun  fuel  would  off- 
set nuclear's  high  capital  costs  and  thus 
make  nuclear  more  attractive  economi- 
cally than  other  central  station  tjrpes, 
notably  coal.  This  assumption  can  no 
longer  go  unchallenged. 

I  should  note,  too,  that  according  to 
the  current  issue  of  Business  Week, 
Westinghouse  is  the  only  major  nuclear 
supplier  claiming  to  make  a  profit  on  its 
nuclear  business.  But  if  it  is  forced  to 
honor  the  fuel  supply  contracts  it  ha-s 
made,  Westinghouse  may  face  a  billion 
dollar  loss  over  the  next  decade.  \ 

Prof.  Irving  Bupp  of  Harvard  foresaw 
the  narrowing  economic  advantage  of 
nuclear  over  coal  many  months  ago. 
His  article  on  nuclear  economics,  pub- 
lished in  the  February  1975  Technology 
Review  is  available  from  my  office. 

I  say,  finally,  that  it  is  more  than  mere 
economics  that  make  nuclear  power  a 
bad  choice.  We  are  still  producing  deadly 
radioactive  wastes  in  our  reactors  while 
we  have  no  program  for  their  ultimate 
disposal.  To  risk  turning  this  planet  into 
a  radioactive  desert  would  hardly  be  a 
wise  policy,  even  if  the  economics  of  nu- 
clear power  were  not  dubious. 

Mr.  President,  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  items  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD.  An  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Fuel  Issue  Stirs 
Nuclear  Debate";  another  New  York 
Times  item  entitled,  "Regulators  Alter 
Nuclear  Power  Views":  and  the  cover 
story  of  this  week's  issue  of  Business 
Week.  "Why  Atomic  Power  Dims  Today." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tlinesl 

Fuel  Issttzs  Stirs  Nxtclk&r  Debate 

(By  Reginald  Stiiart) 

New  imcertainty  about  the  future  of  nu- 
clear power  in  the  United  States  has  been 
stirred  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Westing- 
bouse  Electric  Corporation  to  abandon  Its 
uraniiun  supply  contracts  with  20  utilities 
after  1978  and  sharply  reduce  deliveries  until 
then. 

The  move  by  Westinghouse  has  also 
aroused  concern  In  the  Investment  commu- 
nity over  the  ability  of  the  big  Pittsburgh- 
based  company  to  weather  the  consequences 
of  Its  action.  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company,  an 
Investment  house  here,  argues  that  the  com- 
pany could  be  forced  to  pay  as  much  as  $1 
billion  If  required  by  the  courts  to  make  good 
on  the  supply  contracts. 

Capital  shortages  among  utilities  and  re- 
duced customer  demand  for  electricity  have 
resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  nearly  a  dozen 
nuclear  power  plants  this  year.  These  devel- 
opments have  stimulated  debate  over  whether 
nuclear  power  can  be  afforded  or  Is  even 
necessary. 

QITESTIONS  ARISE 

with  the  Westinghouse  action,  Industry 
observers  say,  there  are  now  questions  about 
the  price  and  supply  of  fuel  for  the  plants, 
with  added  uncertainty  about  nuclear  power 
In  general. 

"The  Westinghouse  action  will  certainly 
adversely  affect  the  influx  of  nuclear  power," 
said  Arthur  M.  Williams,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  South  Carolina  Elec- 
tric and  Oas  Company. 

This  utUity  Is  one  of  more  than  a  dozen 
that  have  sued  Westinghouse.  It  has  been 
advised  by  Westinghouse,  as  have  the  other 
utilities  affected,  that  It  will  receive  only 
18.75  per  cent  of  the  uranium  on  order  from 
Westinghouse  before  deliveries  are  halted 
completely.  The  company's  suit  seeks  to  force 
full  compliance  with  the  contract. 

Since  then  there  have  been  a  multitude  of 
legal  maneuvers  by  Westinghouse  to  halt — 
at  least  temporarily — interference  by  the 
utilities  with  Its  allocation  program,  includ- 
ing a  request  to  the  Federal  District  Court 
in  Pittsburgh  that  It  take  over  the  uranium. 

That  order  was  dissolved  by  the  court  after 
the  utilities  Involved  in  the  Westinghouse 
litigation  agreed  not  to  Interfere  with 
uranium  shipments  until  their  cases  could 
be  considered  for  pretrial  consideration  by 
the  Judicial  Panel  on  Multidistrict  Litigation. 
The  utilities  have  agreed  not  to  block 
uranium  shipments  during  the  rest  of  this 
year. 

In  New  Orleans,  Judge  Minor  Wisdom  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  will  hear  arguments  this  week 
on  whether  there  should  be  expedited  pro- 
ceedings to  get  the  case  before  the  Judicial 
panel. 

South  Carolina  Electric  and  Gas  recently 
canceled  plans  to  build  a  second  nuclear 
power  plant  because  It  could  not  find  an  ac- 
ceptable offer  for  uranium  supply.  To  44  in- 
vitations for  bids,  said  Mr.  WUliams,  the 
utility's  president,  there  was  only  one  re- 
sponse. And  that  response  asked  the  utility 
to  provide  several  million  dollars  to  finance 
exploration  and  then  pay  for  the  uranium 
at  market  prices  when  found.  The  offer  was 
rejected. 

Charles  S.  McNeer,  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Wisconsin  Electric  Power 
Company,  also  affected  by  the  Westinghouse 
action,  said  that  it  "has  thrown  and  added  a 
twist  Into  an  already  unsettled  period." 

Irwin  M.  Stelzer,  president  of  the  National 
Economic  Research  Association,  a  consulting 


firm  that  does  extensive  work  for  the  utUlty 
industry,  said  In  a  recent  interview  that  the 
WestlnghovLse  action  "puts  the  whole  nuclear 
program  up  for  grabs." 

Aside  from  existing  capital  and  customer 
load  problems,  Mr.  Stelzer  said  the  move 
"puts  the  utilities  in  a  position  of  having 
their  licensing  cases  re-opened  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  Is  stUl  economically  ad- 
vantageous to  take  nuclear  over  coal." 

One  of  the  long-term  arguments  for  nu- 
clear power  has  been  that,  despite  its  high 
capital  costs,  the  low  price  of  th«  fuel 
(uranium)  makes  nuclear  power  cheaper 
than  that  produced  from  plants  that  use  oil, 
gas  or  coal. 

Westinghouse,  which  entered  into  most  of 
its  supply  contracts  at  prices  of  $6  to  $8  a 
pound,  has  said  that  rising  prices  of  all  fuels 
have  tripled  the  price  of  uranium. 

Although  Westinghouse  officials  have  re- 
fused to  discuss  their  allocation  or  curtail- 
ment program  because  of  the  pending  liti- 
gation, the  company  contends  that  it  is 
legally  "excused"  from  carrying  out  its  con- 
tracts under  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code. 

"The  Uniform  Commercial  Code  covers  in- 
stances similar  to  the  present  In  which  a  rise 
in  costs  due  to  some  unforseen  contingency 
alters  the  essential  nature  of  the  performance 
of  the  contract  or  in  which  a  severe  shortage 
of  raw  materials  or  supplies  dxie  to  a  con- 
tingency causes  a  marked  Increase  in  costs," 
the  company  wrote  Its  utility  customers  in 
defending  Its  action. 

The  Westinghouse  position  was  based  on 
a  legal  opinion  from  the  Chicago  law  firm  of 
Kirkland  &  Ellis. 

While  there  Is  speculation  that  some  of  the 
utilities  might  be  willing  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement over  their  supply  contracts,  the 
Kidder,  Peabody  study  argues  that  "utilities 
prpbably  do  not  want  to  negotiate  because 
their  relationship  with  Westinghouse  has 
been  more  than  that  with  a  fuel  supplier." 
The  study  continues: 

"Westinghouse  has  booked  profits  on  nu- 
clear reactor  orders  which  some  utilities  were 
induced  to  order  partially  because  of  base 
price  uranium  commitments. 

"If  Westinghouse  Is  able  to  break  uranium 
contracts,  then  the  door  is  open  for  contracts 
to  be  renegotiated  with  all  uranium  pro- 
ducers. If  this  happens,  utilities  might  be- 
come even  more  discouraged  with  nuclear 
power.  As  a  result,  some  present  reactor 
orders  may  be  canceled  and  new  orders  could 
continue  to  be  weak." 

Westinghouse  would  have  to  spend  about 
$100-milllon  in  the  near  future,  ICldder,  Pea- 
body estimated,  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  uraniiun  for  the  future,  and — If 
forced  to  fulfill  its  commitments  under  the 
present  contracts — upwards  of  $l-bUllon 
would  be  required. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  4,  1975] 

Regtti^atobs  Alter  Nxtclear  Poweb  Views 

(By  Reginald  Stuart) 

Boston,  November  4. — State  utility  regu- 
lators are  apparently  modifying  their  views 
regarding  their  traditionally  firm  support 
for  nuclear  power,  their  opposition  to  com- 
petition In  the  telephone  business  and  their 
case-by-case  approach  to  rate-making.  These 
changes  are  being  stimulated  by  depressed 
economic  conditions,  the  consumer  move- 
ment and  the  emergence  of  new  and  young 
faces  on  the  regulatory  commissions. 

State-level  utility  regulators,  of  which 
there  are  about  300,  decide  the  retail  price 
of  electricity,  water,  natural  gas,  intrastate 
transportation  and  telephone  services. 

Gathered  here  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Regulatory  Util- 
ity Commissioners,  the  regulators  expressed 
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m  interviews  a  growing  sense  of  skepticism 
about  the  cost  to  the  electrical  utUltles  it 
manages  of  nuclear  power  over  electric  power 
from  coal. 

Some  also  said  that  despite  their  fear  that 
local  telephone  bills  would  be  forced  to  rise 
faster  than  usual,  competition  in  the  tele- 
phone business  had  emerged  and  must  be 
dealt  with. 

And  there  was  also  an  Indication  that,  in 
contrast  to  the  tradition  of  developing  much 
regulatory  philosophy  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  regulators  would  increasingly  rely  on 
rule  making  for  setting  the  framework  for 
future  rate  bearings.  This  would  entail  the 
development  of  new  philosophies  about  serv- 
ices based  on  so-called  generic  hearings,  such 
as  those  being  held  in  New  York  concerning 
electric  power  rates  and  rate  reform. 

"The  financing  on  the  nuclear  side  raises 
many  more  questions  than  it  used  to,"  said 
Matthew  Holden,  Jr.,  a  44-year-old  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. "It  Is  no  longer  safe  to  assume  that 
the  costs  of  nuclear  will  be  such  that  it  is 
comfortable  in  the  future,"  he  said. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Holden,  appointed  to 
his  post  six  months  ago,  were  echoed  by 
others. 

"I  think  they're  going  to  have  to  go  back 
and  take  another  look  at  nuclear."  said  J. 
Lewis  Moss,  a  58-year-old  commissioner  from 
South  Carolina.  He  has  served  for  23  years. 

Mr.  Moss  said  that  nuclear  power  would 
be  the  answer  If  there  was  a  plentiful  supply 
at  low  prices  but  said  that  indications  are 
that  uranium,  the  fuel  used  to  fire  nuclear 
plants,  will  eventually  equal  the  price  of 
coal  and  other  fuels. 

One  of  the  main  factors  In  this  trend 
of  re-examining  past  principles  and  be- 
liefs as  well  as  developing  new  concepts. 
Is  the  fact  that  25  percent  of  today's  state- 
level  regulators  were  not  in  office  before 
the  1972  national  elections. 

"What  you're  seeing  Is  the  American  po- 
litical process  in  action,"  said  Paul  Rodgers, 
general  counsel  for  the  regulators  associa- 
tion. 

He  said  many  of  the  new  regualtors,  prod- 
ucts of  what  he  called  the  "regulator  baby 
boom,"  are  reflecting  in  their  thinking  the 
sentiments  of  a  more  consumer-oriented 
nation  as  well  as  the  thinking  that  some 
utilities  need  to  be  dealt  with  more  flrmly 
than  they  have  in  the  past. 

[From  Busineee  Week,  No.  17,  18761 
Why  Atomic  Power  Dims  Today 

The  Idea  that  nuclear  jKiwer  would  one 
day  fill  the  world's  voracious  appetite  for 
energy  Is  suddenly  beginning  to  look  anemic. 
After  a  decade  of  steady  advances,  suppliers 
of  nuclear  reactors  face  the  most  uncertain, 
bleakest  period  in  their  brief  history.  Orders 
booked  during  the  record  boom  of  the  early 
19708  are  fast  evaporating.  Environmental- 
ists are  stepping  up  their  campaign  against 
these  "unsafe,  unnecessary,  and  unreliable" 
power  plants,  in  Ralph  Nader's  nagging 
phrase.  Washington  is  bogged  down  In  a 
quagmire  of  regulatory  and  political  issues 
that  will  have  to  be  resolved  soon  If  nuclear 
power  is  to  provide  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  nation's  electricity  needs  through 
the  1990s.  And  as  if  these  pressures  were  not 
enough,  n^ldly  rising  costs  of  everything 
from  fuel  to  construction  have  lately  thrown 
the  econotnlos  of  nuclear  power — once  an 
unchallenged  selling  point — into  question. 

When  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co. 
ordered  its  Oyster  Creek  atomic  power  plant 
In  the  fall  of  1963,  the  nuclear  community 
considered  the  event  a  milestone.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  Just  com- 
pleted a  seven-year  demonstration  program 
during  which  It  had  nursed  the  nascent  nu- 
clear power  business  through  one  of  the  most 


difficult  infandee  any  Industry  had  ever 
known.  Now  Oyster  Creek  was  to  stand  on  its 
own.  From  purchase  order  to  power  produc- 
tion, this  plant  would  be  a  purely  commer- 
cial venture,  totaUy  free  of  the  direct  sub- 
sidies that  had  propped  \i\.  atomic  plants 
ever  since  the  prototype  of  today's  light- 
water  reactors,  a  90-megawatt  unit  at  Shlp- 
plngport,  Pa.,  went  on  line  In  1957.  Oyster 
Creek  heralded  the  coming  of  age  of  nuclear 
power. 

THE  delays  kept  COMINO 

And  for  a  while  it  did  seem  to  be  on  its 
way  to  fulfilling  a  long-standing  promise.  A 
decade  after  the  Oyster  Creek  order,  41  nu- 
clear plants  were  operating  In  the  U.S.  To- 
gether they  were  capable  of  producing 
25,340  Mw  of  electricity,  and  they  repre- 
sented 5.5?r  of  all  U.S.  generating  capacity. 

But  then  came  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  huge 
runups  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  fuel,  and 
the  recesBlcn  of  1974.  In  an  effort  to  stave  off 
financial  collapse,  the  nation's  hard-pressed 
utilities  started  canceling  or  postponing  new 
power  plant  construction.  Most  of  the  cut- 
backs affected  nuclear  plants  because  they 
generally  require  more  front  money  than 
other  types. 

By  mid-1975,  most  state  regulatory  com- 
missions had  rushed  through  sizable  rate  In- 
creases to  restore  some  financial  balance  in 
the  utility  Industry.  But  still  the  cutbacks 
came. 

Now  the  culprit  was  mainly  a  flattened 
growth  curve  In  the  demand  for  power.  Put- 
ting off  nuclear  plants,  which  today  take  up 
to  10  years  to  bring  on  line  In  the  U.S.,  not 
only  saved  the  utilities  huge  capital  outlays 
but  also  gave  them  a  chance  to  see  If  elec- 
tricity's annual  growth  rate  would  return  to 
its  historic  7%  pace.  If  It  did,  the  companies 
reasoned,  they  could  always  order  coal-fired 
plants,  which  take  only  six  to  seven  years  to 
build.  "The  uncertainties  make  you  pause 
and  say,  'Gee,  let  me  wait  another  year,' " 
says  Clyde  A.  Lilly  Jr.,  president  of  Southern 
Co's  engineering  subsidiary.  "And  if  you  do 
that  a  couple  of  times,  then  you  don't  have 
time  to  put  in  a  nuclear  unit."  All  told, 
utilities  have  canceled  or  delayed  some  190.- 
OCX)  Mw  of  generating  capacity  in  the  past  two 
years,  of  which  130,000  was  nuclear — the 
equivalent  of  about  130  large  plants. 

Today  the  U.S.  has  56  operating  nuclear 
power  plants.  Their  combined  capacity  of 
37,995  Mw  represents  8%  of  the  power  in- 
dustry's total.  Despite  the  recent  wave  of 
cutbacks,  most  utilities  would  still  like  to 
see  this  percentage  grow  as  quickly  as 
possible.  "If  this  country  is  ever  going  to 
achieve  energy  self-sufficiency,  nuclear  power 
Is  going  to  have  to  carry  a  major  role  In 
electrical  power  generation,"  says  Robert 
Bolger,  assistant  vice-president  of  Chicago's 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  the  nation's 
biggest  user  of  nuclear  power.  Common- 
wealth, says  Bolger,  believes  that  nuclear 
units  will  account  for  as  much  as  65%  of 
Its  generating  capacity  by  the  mid-1980s  vs. 
33%  today. 

Many,  though,  are  hedging  their  bets.  San 
Francisco's  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  recently 
made  a  $1  million  down  payment  on  a  huge 
reserve  of  low-sulfur  coal  in  Utah.  Texas 
Utilities  Co.,  which  had  been  planning  a  ma- 
jor shift  to  nuclear  power,  has  detoured  in- 
stead to  the  vast  lignite  reserves  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state. 

CAMPAIGNING   AGAINST   COAL 

Thus  the  cutbacks  have  fanned  the  util- 
ities' Interest  In  coal  as  a  boiler  fuel,  an  in- 
terest that  was  first  rekindled  by  the  Arab  oil 
embargo.  In  fact,  the  cutthroat  competition 
for  plant  orders  during- the  lull  of  the  past 
two  years  has  generated  some  friction  be- 
tween two  normally  friendly  trade  groups,  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum  and  the  National 
Coal  Assn. 


In  August  the  AIF  published  a  report  pur- 
porting to  show  that  nuclear  plants  are  en- 
vironmentally more  acceptable  than  coal- 
fired  plants  and  produce  cheaper  power.  The 
following  month  NCA  President  Carl  E. 
Baggie  sent  a  blistering  open  letter  to  AIF 
President  Carl  Walske.  charging  that  the 
study  was  "misleading  and  full  of  half 
truths."  Coal,  huffed  Baggie,  can  compete 
with  nuclear  power  on  an  economic  baets. 

Some  experts  heartily  back  Baggie's  boast. 
Says  Irvln  C.  Bupp,  a  Harvard  Business 
School  professor  who  has  studied  the  eco- 
nomics of  nuclear  pwwer :  "The  only  place  on 
the  planet  where  you  can  make  a  case  for 
nuclear  power  8  or  10  years  out  is  New  Eng- 
land." Bupp  thinks  utUitles  have  been  "led 
down  the  garden  path  by  the  reactor  peo- 
ple," who  overly  sweetened  contracts  during 
the  1960s  to  get  nuclear  power  going. 

Pew  experts  in  or  out  of  the  utility  indus- 
try are  as  bearish  as  Bupp.  But  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  growing  awareness  that  nuclear 
power  does  not  always  mean  cheaper  power, 
especially  in  less  populated  regions  with  easy 
access  to  coal.  American  EUectric  Power  Co., 
for  example,  which  has  Just  brought  its  first 
nuclear  reactor  on  line  and  Is  now  finishing 
a  second,  is  not  planning  another — even 
though  the  company  expects  its  annual 
growth  m  demand  soon  to  top  8':;-.  AEP  says 
that  at  the  time  commitments  were  made  for 
these  two  units,  projections  showed  that  nu- 
clear power  would  be  cheaper. 

Now  the  company  figures  coal-fired  plants 
are  again  the  better  buy.  "Let  me  put  it  this 
way,"  muses  Chairman  Donald  C.  Cook  In 
his  well-lit  Manhattan  office:  "We  are  de- 
lighted to  have  two  nuclear  plants.  But  we 
are  also  delighted  not  to  have  three." 

Cook  quickly  adds,  however,  that  AEP  is 
hardly  typical,  because  it  owns  huge  reserves 
of  coal  that  it  bought  many  years  ago.  before 
prices  skyrocketed.  Moreover,  much  of  it  Is 
low  In  sulfur,  so  the  company  expects  to 
avoid  Installing  stack  gas  scrubbers,  the 
controversial  pollution  control  devices  that 
could  add  as  much  as  20%  to  the  cost  of 
future  coal -fired  stations.  And  even  AEP  is 
ready  to  go  back  to  nuclear  units  If  the 
economics  reverse.  Cautions  Cook:  "There  Is 
no  guarantee  that  the  situation  today  will 
remain  so,  or  that  what  is  true  for  us  is  true 
In  every  part  of  the  country." 

In  the  heavily  populated  Northeast,  with 
its  stringent  clean-air  requirements  and  Its 
great  distance  from  the  low-sulfur  coal  de- 
posits of  the  West,  the  economics  of  nuclear 
power  remain  quite  attractive.  "We've  re- 
affirmed our  commitment  to  nuclear,"  states 
James  M.  Lydon.  vice-president  of  Boston 
Edison  Co.  Lydon  notes  that  work  on  at 
least  a  half-dozen  power  reactors  is  now  un- 
der way  In  New  England,  while  not  a  single 
coal  unit  is  even  contemplated.  Utilities  In 
New  York  feel  the  same.  Says  Bertram 
Schwartz,  senior  vice-president  for  planning 
at  Consolidated  Edison  Co.:  "There  Is  no 
contest  In  our  state." 

FUTURE   POWER   COSTS 

Schwartz's  group  has  Just  completed  a 
detailed  study  of  future  power  costs  from 
various  fuels.  "For  our  system,"  he  says, 
"we  estimate  that  a  nuclear  p>ower  plant 
going  on  line  in  1986  will  cost  $1,120  per  kw 
to  build,  and  we  figure  uranium  will  cost  us 
$34  a  lb.  by  then.  If  so,  the  plant  would  cost 
34.5  mills  per  kwh.  to  maintain,  and  the  fuel 
would  cost  6.4  mills."  The  total  operating 
cost  of  40.9  mills  per  kwh  easily  beats  total 
coal  power  costs,  which  Schwartz  thinks  may 
be  as  high  as  65.4  mills  per  kwh.  "Even  If 
uranium  goes  to  $100  a  lb.,"  he  adds,  "total 
nuclear  costs  would  rise  to  only  47.6  mills." 

Most  utilities,  however,  do  not  face  the 
hurdles  to  coal  power  plants  that  block 
Northeastern  utilities.  Nor  do  many  have  the 
wealth  of  coal  that  AEP  has.  So  for  most,  the 
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economics  of  nuclear  power  Is  a  far  fuzzier 
thing. 

Recently  the  consulting  firm  of  Ebasco 
Services  Inc.  released  a  report  on  the  cost  of 
nuclear  power  nationwide.  Assuming  that  the 
plants  are  actually  operating  75  7(  of  the 
time.  Ebasco  estimated  that,  on  average, 
nuclear  plants  should  generate  power  for 
2  mills  per  kwh  less  than  coal-flred  ones. 

But  will  the  plants  perform  that  well?  In 
the  past  they  have  not.  Prop>onents  say  the 
high  downtime  during  the  early  days  of  nu- 
dear  power  merely  reflected  the  usual  start- 
up problems  of  any  new  technology,  and  they 
claim  nuclear  plants  now  riin  as  well  as  coal 
plants.  Opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tend that  the  elaborate  precautionary  sys- 
tems necessary  in  today's  nuclear  power 
plants  win  continue  to  make  frequent  shut- 
downs unavoidable. 

The  performance  rate  has  a  surprisingly 
big  bearing  on  operating  costs.  An  AIF  sur- 
vey reports  that  nuclear  power  costs  an  av- 
erage of  12.2  mills  per  kwh  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  while  coal  power  costs  15.6 
mills.  But  nuclear  critics  such  as  David 
Comey,  who  is  environmental  director  for 
Chicago's  Businessmen  in  the  Public  Interest, 
thinks  the  forum's  figures  are  misleading.  He 
claims  that  close  examination  of  nuclear 
power  performance  at  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son, for  example  reveals  a  much  *dlfferent 
picture. 

Commonwealth's  Bolger  says  that  if  his 
utility's  six  nuclear  and  five  largest  coal 
plants  run  at  65 '/r  of  capacity,  nuclear  power 
costs  the  company  8.29  mills  per  kwh  to 
generate  and  coal  power  coats  9.68  mills  per 
kwh.  But  Comey  points  out  that  the  com- 
pany's actual  experience  this  year  has  been 
33.47c  for  Its  nuclear  units  and  52.8%  for  Its 
coal  units.  Thus  he  figures  that  Edison's  nu- 
clear power  costs  came  to  16.4  mills  per  kwh 
vs.  lO.S  for  coal. 

"Utter  nonsense,"  snaps  Bolger.  He  says 
Comey's  comparison  is  invalid  because  the 
government  temporarily  shut  down  several 
reactors  after  a  water  pipe  cracked  in  one  of 
Edison's  units.  But  such  regulatory  safe- 
guards may  prove  in  the  long  run  to  be  more 
the  nile  than  the  exception,  and  there  is 
obviously  a  cost  associated  with  this  that 
titmtles  sometimes  ignore. 

They  may  be  Ignoring  other  intangibles  as 
well.  For  the  problems  of  nuclear  power  go 
far  beyond  simple  dollar-and-cents  calcula- 
tions. They  thread  through  practically  every 
segment  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  (page 
103).  "The  whole  nuclear  industry  is  in  a 
bucket  of  trouble,"  says  Harvard's  Bupp. 

Right  now  the  most  critical  segment  of 
the  cycle  is  the  enrichment  stage.  Capac- 
ity at  the  nation's  three  enrichment  plants 
Is  entirely  booked  up,  raising  the  specter  of 
a  nuclear  logjam  In  the  years  ahead,  de- 
spite the  recent  cutbacks  In  power  plant 
orders.  "If  nuclear  power  is  to  grow  in  this 
couhtry,  we  must  build  new  enrichment 
plants,"  says  Robert  E.  Frl.  assistant  admin- 
istrator for  EIRDA  and  former  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  "We  must  have  many  of  them  and 
fast.  The  next  enrichment  plant  must  be  on 
line  by  1983." 

Until  recently  enrichment  has  been  the 
exclusive  responsibility  of  the  federal  gov- 
wnment  which  operates  plants  at  Oak  Ridge 
Tenn.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  Paducah,  Ky". 
But  since  1971  the  Administration  has  been 
trying  to  entice  private  industry  Into  en- 
richment, the  last  portion  of  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  still  in  government  hands. 
Rather  than  ask  the  taxpayers  to  shoulder 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  expansion  pro- 
gram, which  may  top  $30  billion  over  the 
the  next  16  years,  the  government  opened 
Its  long-secret  files  on  the  technology  to 
potential  investors. 

After  a  year's  study,  however,  such  Indus- 


trial giants  as  General  Electric,  Westing- 
bouse,  and  even  Union  Carbide  which  runs 
two  of  the  three  existing  plants  for  the 
government,  turned  Washington  down.  The 
snag:  The  companies  could  see  no  way  to 
raise  the  enormous  capital  needed.  Un- 
daunted the  Administration  came  up  with 
a  new  plan  earlier  this  year.  President  Ford 
asked  Congress  to  approve  a  bill  that  would 
guarantee  its  technology,  either  the  gaseous 
diffusion  method  used  since  World  War  II 
or  the  unproven  centrifugal  approach. 

With  that  generous  bait,  indxistry  has 
started  to  nibble.  So  far,  four  companies  or 
groups  of  companies  have  made  proposals. 
Including  three  that  are  willing  to  gamble 
on  the  centrifuge  technology.  This  week  the 
General  Accounting  Office  urged  ERDA  to 
expand  its  existing  diffusion  plants,  thus 
giving  industry  more  time  to  develop  the 
centrifuge  technology. 

If  successful,  this  approach  would  be  far 
superior  to  diffusion  enrichment.  Either  way, 
the  goal  Is  to  raise  the  wanlum  mix  from 
the  0.7%  that  occurs  in  nature  to  2%  or 
3%.  But  centrifuge  enrichment  promises  to 
consume  only  10%  as  much  electricity  as 
gaseous  diffusion — a  powerful  plus,  since  to- 
day's energy-intensive  diffusion  plants  re- 
quire enormous  companion  power  plants 
solely  to  serve  their  needs.  Moreover,  unlike 
diffusion  plants,  centrifuge  plants  can  be 
built  m  modular  fashion,  thus  allowing  ca- 
pacity to  grow  more  In  step  with  demand. 

THE  LEGISLATTVE  OUTLOOK 

The  advantages  are  such  that  Exxon  Corp., 
Garrett  Corp.  (a  Signal  Cos.  subsidiary),  and 
Centar  Associates  (a  Joint  venture  of  At- 
lantic Richfield  Co.  and  Electro-Nucleonics 
Corp.)  have  each  proposed  centrifuge  plants. 
All  three  want  to  build  plants  capable  of 
producing  3  million  "separative  work  units  ' 
a  year,  or  enough  to  supply  fuel  for  25  reac- 
tors. A  SWU  (pronounced  "swoo")  is  the 
basic  measure  of  production  from  an  enrich- 
ment plant.  The  combined  capacity  of  the 
nation's  three  existing  enrichment  plants  is 

17.6  million  SWUs  a  year,  and  will  rise  to 

27.7  million  SWUs  a  year  when  the  govern- 
ment's current  expansion  program  Is  com- 
pleted in  1981. 

The  companies  expect  their  centrifuge 
plants  to  cost  from  $700  million  to  $1  billion 
apiece.  Initial  production,  they  say,  would 
begin  in  the  early  1980s,  Just  In  time  to  meet 
the  deadline  that  Frl  of  ERDA  foresees. 

A  fourth  company,  Uranium  Enrichment 
Associates,  a  Joint  venture  of  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber,  Bechtel,  and  Williams,  has  pro- 
posed a  $3.5  billion  diffusion  plant  capable  of 
producing  9  mUUon  SWUs  a  year.  However, 
because  diffusion  requires  so  much  elec- 
tricity, the  company  would  have  to  raise  an 
additional  $2  billion  to  build  two  1,100-Mw 
power  plants. 

All  four  ventures  hinge  on  Congressional 
approval  of  President  Ford's  Nuclear  Assur- 
ance Act,  and  the  outlook  for  quick  action 
on  that  grows  dimmer  by  the  day.  Meanwhile 
critics  of  the  Administration's  plan  to  turn 
enrichment  over  to  Industry  are  rallying,  and 
the  legislation  is  almost  sure  to  become  em- 
broiled in  a  major  battle.  Some  question 
why  the  government  should  take  such  a  sub- 
stantial risk  to  get  private  enterprise  into 
the  business.  Others  are  concerned  about 
the  wisdom  of  moving  enrichment  technol- 
ogy, which  can  be  modified  to  make  bomb 
fuel.  Into  the  public  domain. 

Manufacturers  of  nuclear  reactors  are 
growing  more  and  more  concerned  that  an 
Impasse  on  the  enrichment  issue  will  deal  a 
heavy  blow  to  their  already  wobbly  business. 
"We  don't  particularly  care  who  does  the 
enrichment,"  says  a  worried  A.  L.  Bechtel, 
vice-president  of  the  light-water  reactor  di- 
vision at  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  "But 
they  have  got  to  get  on  with  it.  Otherwise 


we  are  going  to  have  trouble  selling  these 
things." 

So  far  this  year  Westinighouse  has  man- 
aged to  win  only  four  domestic  orders  for 
nuclear  reactors.  General  Electric  Co.  has 
handled  Just  one.  And  the  remaining  three 
suppliers,  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Combustion  En- 
gineering, and  General  Atomic  have  not  sold 
a  single  unit.  It  now  looks  as  If  1975  will  go 
down  as  the  slowest  year  since  1969,  when 
utilities  signed  up  for  Just  seven  reactors. 

The  situation  looks  so  grim  that  General 
Atomic  Co.,  a  Joint  venture  of  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 
and  the  Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group,  last 
month  dropped  out  of  the  reactor  market. 
Interestingly,  General  Atomic  does  not  seem 
to  think  the  poor  conditions  of  the  past  two 
years  are  to  blame.  Richard  A.  McCormack, 
now  president  of  the  company's  Power  Sys- 
tem Group  but  for  many  years  a  vice-presi- 
dent with  Combustion  Engineering  Inc., 
went  right  to  the  core  of  the  problem  In 
a  hard-hitting  speech  this  summer  before 
an  Aip  meting  in  Seattle.  "The  fundamental 
cause  of  our  malaise,"  he  said,  "is  the  nature 
of  the  nuclear  business  Itself.  ...  It  was  born 
in  the  government  and  consciously  weaned  by 
statutory  and  administrative  policies  to  grow 
through  an  adolescence  of  government  sup- 
port. But  the  business  was  never  firmly 
founded,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
of  getting  it  established  In  the  private  sec- 
tor were  never  fully  appreciated." 

In  McCormack's  view,  the  nuclear  business 
is  the  most  technologically  complex,  most 
capital-intensive,  and  least  rewarding  of  all 
the  world's  major  industries — and  therefore 
still  requires  government  support.  "Frankly," 
he  said,  "we  are  a  sick  Industry." 

Thus  reactor  suppliers  hardly  have  the 
sound  financial  base  to  make  prospective 
buyers  of  their  products  feel  secure.  West- 
lnghouse is  the  only  ohe  that  claims  it  is 
finally  making  a  profit  on  its  conunercial 
nuclear  power  business  after  more  than  20 
years  trying.  And  yet  Westlnghouse  sent 
shudders  through  the  power  Industry  this 
summer  by  announcing  that  it  could  not  af- 
ford to  fill  some  large  contracts  for  uranium 
supplies. 

Alone  among  reactor  vendors,  Westlng- 
house began  to  offer  fuel  as  part  of  its  re- 
actor package  during  the  late  1960s,  when 
competition  was  fierce  and  ore  prices  low. 
But  uranium  prices  have  since  tripled,  and 
Westlnghouse  has  found  Itself  with  20  fuel 
supply  contracts  for  between  40  million  lb. 
and  70  million  lb.  that  the  company  has 
not  covered.  It  stands  to  lose  as  much  as  $1 
billion  If  It  has  to  buy  these  supplies  on 
the  open  market.  Rather  than  swallow  this 
huge  loss,  Westlnghouse  argued  that  events 
beyond  its  control  made  it  "commercially 
impracticable"  to  fulfill  its  contracts. 

The  affected  utilities  lost  no  time  respond- 
ing. Despite  personal  pleas  from  top  Westlng- 
house officials  to  accept  higher  fuel  costs, 
none  has  so  far  agreed  to  let  the  company  off 
the  book,  and  14  of  the  20  have  already  taken 
Westlnghouse  to  court. 

The  incident  has  stirred  up  the  debate 
over  Just  how  much  uranium  the  VS.  ac- 
tually has.  At  a  production  cost  of  up  to  $30 
a  lb.,  ERDA  now  lists  known  U.S.  reserves  of 
yellowcake — the  uranium  oxide  that  Is  sepa- 
rated from  the  ore — at  700,000  tons.  The 
agency  also  estimates  that  the  nation's  po- 
tential reserves  total  2.9  million  tons — 
enough  to  cover  the  maximum  projected  re- 
quirement of  2.3  million  tons  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  century.  And  the  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute,  an  arm  of  the 
utility  Industry,  believes  that  there  Is  a  90% 
probability  that  more  than  3.5  million  tons 
of  yellowcake  can  be  found  at  a  recovery  cost 
of  up  to  $100  a  lb.  "Uranium  supply  will  not 
be  the  critical  link  in  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle," 
sums  up  George  White  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Nuclear  Exchange  Corp.,  a  ura- 
nium broker. 
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But  supply  is  not  the  only  problem.  "From 
now  until  the  early  19808,  it  is  not  so  much 
a  problem  of  reserves  as  of  production  capac- 
ity," says  Richard  T.  Zlttlng,  president  of 
Kerr-McGee  Nuclear  Corp.,  the  nation's  larg- 
est uranium  producer. 

For  the  short  term,  then,  uranium  oxide 
will  be  tight  despite  sufficient  reserves.  ERDA 
expects  demand  to  total  as  much  as  110,000 
tons  over  the  next  five  years,  yet  domestic 
producers  have  signed  contracts  for  only 
65,000  tons.  The  shortfall  will  have  to  come 
from  uncommitted  reserves,  government 
stockpiles,  and  Imports. 

During  the  next  decade,  the  situation 
should  ease  at  least  temporarily,  because 
every  major  viranlum  producer  has  stepped 
up  its  domestic  development  program.  Ex- 
ploration had  slumped  in  the  early  1970s 
when  prices  leveled  off  at  around  $7  a  lb.  yet 
extraction  costs  kept  climbing.  Now  uranium 
is  selling  for  $26  a  lb.  on  the  spot  market, 
and  contracts  for  1980  delivery  cost  about 
$38  a  lb. 

But  what  happens  in  the  1990s  after  the 
nation  has  uncovered  all  Its  easy  ore?  Most 
producers  are  counting  on  development  of 
the  so-called  breeder  reactor — an  advanced 
fission  reactor  that  makes  more  nuclear  fuel 
than  It  consumes.  "If  the  breeder  doesn't 
come,"  says  Herbert  M.  Weed,  president  of  the 
Uranium  Dlv.  of  Anaconda  Co.,  "we  probably 
will  run  out  of  uranium  from  conventional 
sources." 

The  breeder,  however,  may  Just  never  come. 
ERDA  has  decided  to  slow  down  the  Joint 
government-industry  program  to  build  a 
breeder  demonstration  plant  at  CUach  River, 
Tenn.  "The  project  has  built  up  too  *-apldly," 
admits  ERDA  chief  Robert  C.  Seamans  Jr. 
So  has  the  cost.  The  original  estimate  for  the 
demonstration  project  has  ballooned  from 
$700  mUlion  in  1972  to  $1.7  bUUon  today  and 
Is  expected  to  swell  still  more. 

If  the  development  program  eventually 
proves  successful,  breeders  would  offer  some 
very  appealing  advantages.  For  fuel  they 
would  vise  a  fissionable  Isotope  of  plutonlum, 
PV^,  mixed  with  some  of  the  nonfissionable 
U;^  discarded  at  enrichment  plants.  As  the 
plutonlum  molecules  break  up  during  fission, 
they  release  neutrons  as  well  as  heat,  and 
the  escaping  particles  would  convert  some  of 
the  Uj^  into  Pu^.  If  all  goes  as  planned,  the 
breeder  reactor  would  wind  up  producing 
20'^'c  more  plutonlum  than  it  consumes.  Thus 
five  breeders  could  provide  enough  fuel  for 
themselves  plus  one  light  water  reactor. 

But  the  breeder  also  carries  with  it  some 
decided  disadvantages.  For  one  thing,  some 
experts  are  convinced  that  the  fancy  reactors 
will  cost  so  much  to  build  that  their  magic 
show  would  not  be  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission. An  even  more  troublesome  problem 
Is  that  they  use  plutonlum,  a  man-made  sub- 
stance so  toxic  that  a  speck  the  size  of  a 
pinpoint  win  kill  a  person  If  it  enters  the 
lungs.  And  unlike  uranium,  plutonlum  .can 
be  converted  into  a  bomb  material  relatively 
easily. 

The  handling  of  plutonlum,  as  well  as  the 
radioactive  wastes  from  conventional  fission 
plants.  Is  probably  the  most  vulnerable  link 
In  the  complex  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  also  Inescapable  with  fission 
power  plants.  During  fission,  even  a  conven- 
tional light  water  reactor  creates  some  plu- 
tonlum. Moreover,  not  all  of  the  valuable 
U,^,  is  consumed  in  the  process. 

From  its  inception,  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry has  planned  to  recycle  the  usable 
Isotopes  from  reactor  wastes.  In  fact,  long 
range,  this  is  a  key  factor  In  the  economics 
of  nuclear  power.  Yet  today,  not  a  single 
reprocessing  plant  is  in  operation.  Utilities 
that  had  expected  to  be  shipping  their  waste 
products  to  central  recycling  facilities  have 
been  forced  to  store  them  at  their  power 


plant  sites  Instead.  Many  utilities  are  now 
running  out  of  storage  space  and  they  will 
soon  have  to  scramble  to  expand. 

The  top  10  in  nuclear  power 

(In  megawattb) 

Total  Nuclear 

Utility:                           capacity  capacity 

Commonwealth  Edison 15,337  5,100 

Duke  Power 11,228  2.613 

TVA 26,726  2,304 

Northern  States  Power 5,048.  1,578 

Florida  Power  &  Light 9,016  1,332 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric     2,  790  1,  060 

Wisconsin  Electric 3,618  99i 

Philadelphia   Electric 7,214  886 

Con    Edison 10,082  864 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 4,400  -  610 

Even  though  no  reprocessing  facilities  are 
currently  operating,  some  do  exist.  A  few 
years  ago  a  company  called  Nuclear  Fuel 
Servlcea  built  a  small  plant  in  West  Valley, 
N.Y.  It  was  shut  down  in  1972  after  a  brief 
operating  stint.  The  company  wants  to  ex- 
pand the  plant's  capacity  from  300  tons  a 
year  to  750  tons,  but  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  refuses  to  grant  a  new 
construction  permit  until  it  finishes  a  de- 
tailed review  of  the  operation.  Last  year  GE 
tried  to  start  up  a  600-ton-a-year  plant  at 
Mount  Morris,  111.,  but  it  could  not  get  Its 
process  to  work.  A  third  reprocessing  plant, 
being  built  in  Barnwell,  S.C,  by  Allied  Chem- 
ical Corp.  and  General  Atomic,  is  supposed 
to  be  ready  next  July.  It  Is  designed  to  proc- 
ess 815  much  as  1,500  tons  of  waste  a  year. 

Recycling  would  obviously  conserve  both 
fuel  and  enrichment  capacity.  But  the  loop 
may  never  be  closed. 

In  its  first  major  decision,  the  NRC  earlier 
this  year  announced  that  it  would  under- 
take a  whole  new  study  of  the  plutonlum 
question  to  decide  whether  sufficient  safe- 
guards are  possible  to  permit  widespread 
commercial  handling  of  this  substance. 

The  nuclear  Industry  Immediately  balked. 
Reactor  suppliers  complained  that  the  re- 
cycling review  would  add  yet  another  un- 
certainty to  their  already  cloudy  market. 
And  the  companies  planning  to  reprocess  fuel 
say  they  will  lose  a  bundle  if  their  costly 
recycling  plants  must  stand  idle  for  two  or 
three  more  years.  "It  would  be  devastating 
and  stupid,"  scoffs  AIF's  Walske.  "Guarding 
things  is  an  ancient  art,  and  we  know  how 
to  guard  plutonlum." 

While  the  govenunent  tries  to  formulate 
a  policy,  the  spent  fuel  from  the  nation's 
nuclear  power  plants  continues  to  mount. 
Even  if  utilities  work  out  ways  to  store  more 
fuel  at  their  plant  sites  that  are  both  en- 
vironmentally and  economically  acceptable, 
they  face  problems  ahead.  By  1984  the  spent 
fuel  from  the  nation's  nuclear  power  plants 
win  exceed  the  combined  capacity  of  the 
Barnwell  and  West  Valley  facilities.  New 
plants  would  take  perhaps  10  years  to  build, 
and  clearly  no  one  will  start  building  one 
until  the  NRC  formulates  a  final  policy. 

'Fnus  even  if  the  commission  completely 
clears  the  way  for  reprocessing  In  1978,  a 
shortage  of  reprocessing  capacity  seems  In- 
evitable during  the  mid-1980s.  The  result: 
another  case  of  painful  constipation  in  the 
highly  Irregular  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  "The  ab- 
sence of  closure  of  the  fuU  fuel  cycle  can- 
not go  on  Indefinitely,"  advises  Chauncey 
Starr,  president  of  the  Electrical  Power  Re- 
search Institute. 

What  is  the  answer?  No  one  can  say,  but 
most  experts  say  the  solution  must  Include 
more  nuclear  power.  "There  is  no  question 
that  we  need  both  nuclear  and  fossil -fuel 
unite,"  says  Starr.  Adds  EPRI's  fossil  fuel 
director,  Richard  Balzhlser:  "There  Is  no 
way  coal  can  pick  up  all  the  demand  pre- 
dicted for  nuclear.  We  can  neither  mine  It 
nor  move  it  that  fast." 


The  nuclear  community  could  not  agree 
more.  "There  are  no  good  alternatives  for 
utilities,"  says  the  AIF's  Walske.  "If  there 
were,  nuclear  power  could  be  dead  in  a  day." 


POST  AR-nCLE  ON  MARINES  IS 
MISTAKEN 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presi(Jent,  last  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  contained  an  ar- 
ticle by  Martin  Binkin  and  Jeffrey  Rec- 
ord entitled,  "A  Pew  Good  Men  in  Search 
of  a  Beach."  This  article,  which  deals 
with  the  mission  and  force  structure  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  makes  some  good 
points.  Unfortunately,  its  main  thesis — 
that  the  amphibious  mission  is  increas- 
ingly both  unnecessary  and  impracti- 
cal—is, I  believe,  quite  incorrect. 

Among  the  valid  points  the  article 
makes,  two  in  particular  should  be  noted. 
The  first  is  that  the  questions  of  Marine 
Corps  mission  and  force  structure  are 
now  being  thoroughly  studied  not  only 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Etefense,  but  by  the  Marine 
Corps  itself.  The  Commandant  has  es- 
tablished a  special  study  group,  the 
Haynes  committee,  to  examine  these  is- 
sues for  the  Marine  Corps.  I  have  met 
Greneral  Haynes  and  discussed  his  on- 
going work  with  him,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  think  his  study  will  be  objec- 
tive and  thorough. 

One  other  good  point  made  by  the  Post 
article  is  that  a  question  must  be  raised 
as  to  whether  Marine  aviation  has  not 
in  some  sense  become  the  tail  wagging 
the  dog.  There  is  a  valid  reason  for  hav- 
ing aviation  integral  with  the  Marine 
Corps :  the  need  for  eflEective  close  air  sup- 
port for  Marine  ground  forces.  It  should 
be  noted,  for  example,  that  all  Marine 
Corps  pilots  undergo  full  infantry  train- 
ing, so  they  can  better  understand  the 
needs  of  the  ground  forces  they  are  to 
support.  Neither  Air  Force  nor  Navy 
pilots  receive  such  training. 

However,  the  current  mission  of  Ma- 
rine aviation  includes  not  only  close  air 
support,  but  also  air  superiority  and  even 
deep  interdiction.  The  last  of  these,  in 
particular,  is  of  questionable  necessity. 
With  Marine  aviation  now  devouring  55 
percent  of  the  total  budget  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  the  question  of  whether  a 
more  limited,  and  less  costly,  mission 
might  not  be  more  appropriate  for  Ma- 
rine aviation  must  be  considered. 

As  to  the  main  thrust  of  the  Post  ar- 
ticle, it  is,  I  fear,  mistaken.  The  basic 
assumption  of  the  article  is  stated  only 
briefly,  and  is  not  really  demonstrated  at 
all.  It  is  that  we  are  in  an  era  where  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  United  States  wiU 
need  to  use  ground  forces  in  any  part  of 
the  world  where  we  do  not  have  forces 
already  stationed. 

Undoubtedly,  none  of  us  wtmt  to  have 
to  use  ground  forces,  or  any  other  kind 
of  military  forces,  anywhere.  We  all  hope 
for,  and  work  for,  a  world  where  inter- 
national disputes  are  resolved  by  nego- 
tiation. But  unfortunately,  we  do  not  yet 
seem  to  have  that  sort  of  a  world.  We 
do  not  yet  have  a  world  of  Switzerlands. 
We  also  have  Ugandas,  and  Angolas,  and 
Cambodias,  and  IRA's  and  PLO's,  and 
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other  irresponsible  nations,  factions 
within  nations,  terrorist  organizations, 
and  general  trouble  spots.  Our  best  ef- 
forts notwithstanding,  the  international 
arena  retains  a  hobbeslan  aspect. 

It  is  difficult  to  look  at  these  various 
trouble  spots  and  conclude  from  this  that 
we  will  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
require  a  capability  to  send  in  American 
Forces  to  rescue  Americans  or  other  neu- 
tral civilians,  or  to  defend  other  aspects 
(rf  our  vital  interests.  We  may,  at  least, 
need  a  capability  to  convince  someone 
that  we  can  send  in  forces  if  we  have  to. 
And  that — the  ability  to  send  in  Ameri- 
can ground  forces  where  we  do  not  have 
such  forces  already  on  station — is  what 
the  Marine  Corps  is  all  about. 

That  is  also  what  the  amphibious  op- 
eratirai  is  all  about.  Basically,  there  are 
only  two  ways  of  inserting  your  ground, 
forces  into  an  area,  imless  the  other 
party  invites  you  in  or  unless  you  share 
a  land  frontier.  One  is  via  amphibious 
assault;  the  other  is  by  parachute,  as  is 
done  by  the  Army's  airborne  troops. 

The  Post  article  ignores  this  point  en- 
tirely. But  unless  you  sure  going  to  as- 
sume, as  Messrs.  Binkin  and  Record  have 
done,  that  you  are  not  going  to  require 
any  insertion  cai>ability,  you  must  face 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  ways  to 
accomplish  the  insertion:  amphibious  or 
airborne. 

The  authors  of  the  article  do,  in  pass- 
ing, make  a  useful  point  about  the  type 
of  force  required  for  an  insertion  mis- 
sion. They  note  that  the  Marine  Corps  Is 
an  infantry  force,  and  that  infantry  is 
Increasingly  of  questionable  utili^ 
against  the  mechanized  forces  we  might 
be  called  on  to  oppose. 

But  because  the  authors  have  failed  to 
note  that  there  are  only  two  ways  of 
undertaking  an  insertion — tmipliibious 
and  airborne — they  miss  the  important 
Implication  of  this  fact.  Because  am- 
phibloiis  forces  are  transported  by  sea, 
they  can  be  mechanized  if  necessary. 
Ships  can  "carry  the  tanks  and  armored 
personnel  carriers  a  mechanized  force 
needs,  in  the  niunbers  It  needs,  and  they 
can  carry  the  large  amounts  of  supplies 
required. 

An  airborne  force,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  restricted  to  being  an  infantry  force. 
Aircraft  cannot  carry  the  large  amoimts 
of  heavy  equipment  and  supplies  a 
mechanized  force  requires.  Indeed  cur- 
rently developing  military  doctrine  is 
raising  serious  questions  as  to  the  via- 
bility of  parachute  dropped  forces  in  any 
Important  role. 

Therefore,  the  logical  conclusion  the 
authors  of  the  article  should  have  come 
to.  is  that,  in  an  era  where  foot  infantry 
may  be  of  Increasingly  less  value,  the 
Marines,  with  their  ability  to  be  meclia- 
nized,  should  become  the  major  or  per- 
haps the  only  insertion-capable  force. 
The  force  which  may  be  obsolete  Is  not 
the  seaborne  amphibious  force,  but  the 
airborne. 

Unless  one  can  accept  the  Poet  ar- 
ticle's premise  that  we  will  not.  In  this 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  need  an  in- 
sertion-capable force,  the  logic  of  Messrs. 
Blnkln  and  Record  argue  for  the  Ma- 


rines, not  against  Uiem.  I  hope  that  in 
any  future  work  on  this  topic,  the  au- 
thors of  the  article  recognize  this  funda- 
mental fact,  and  either  clarify  their 
premise — in  which  case  their  study  could 
be  contained  in  one  paragraph — or  argue, 
as  their  own  logic  really  dictates,  for 
strengthening  our  amphibious  force,  not 
for  weakening  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to  above  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"A  Few  Good  Men"  in  Search  of  a  Beach 
(By   Martin   Blnkln   and   Jeffrey  Record) 

\OuT\  aTnphibious  assault  force  .  .  .  has 
not  seen  anything  more  demanding  than 
essentially  unopposed  landings  for  over  20 
years,  and  .  .  .  would  have  grave  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  its  misston  of  over-the- 
beach  and  flanking  operations  in  a  high- 
threat  environment. — Secretary  of  Defense 
James  R.  Schlesinger,  February  5,  1975. 

Tomorrow  marks  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Prom  the  Barbary 
Coast  to  Belleau  Wood  to  the  sands  of  Iwo 
Jlma  to  the  jungles  of  Vietnam,  the  Marine 
Corps  has  forged  a  unique  and  impressive 
tradition  of  arms  equaled  by  few  other 
fighting  forces  In  the  world.  Longstanding 
popular  celebration  of  the  Corps  has  been 
evident  In  countless  Hollywood  epics  and 
in  unshaken  congressional  support  at  times 
when  the  other  military  services'  programs 
were  under  serious  challenge. 

Yet  for  America's  most  honored  combat 
force,  justifiably  proud  of  its  past,  the  1970s 
are  a  time  of  troubles.  The  need  for  the 
Marine  Corps'  princlpsil  mission — amphibious 
warfare — is  less  and  less  apparent.  Moreover, 
the  Corps'  capacity  to  take  on  other  tasks 
has  been  hampered  by  its  extraordinary  in- 
vestment in  airpower.  And  despite  their 
quest  for  just  "a  few  good  men,"  the  Marines 
have  encountered  surprising  difficulties  In 
adjxisting  to  the  end  of  the  draft. 

Since  1945,  the  Marines  have  been  iised 
mostly  to  supplement  Army  units  in  con- 
flicts devoid  of  a  significant  amphibious  di- 
mension. Ciirrent  Pentagon  planning  as- 
sumes that  the  Marines  would  probably  be 
used  In  a  variety  of  scenarios — including  war 
in  Central  Gurop)e.  But  the  196,000  men  and 
women  of  the  Marine  Corps  are  still  orga- 
nized, equipped,  trained  and  deployed  mainly 
for  seaborne  attacks  on  hostile  beachheads. 

The  Corps'  association  with  amphibious 
warfare  Is  of  relatively  recent  origin.  For  the 
first  ISO  years  of  their  existence.  Marines 
were  used  largely  to  board  enemy  ships  and 
to  garrison  America's  commercial  outposts 
abroad.  Continued  emphasis  on  amphibious 
assault  stems  from  a  variety  of  factors:  the 
1947  National  Security  Act's  Investiture  of 
the  Corps  with  responsibility  for  the  am- 
phibious mission;  anticipated  future  re- 
quirements for  sizable  seaborne  quick-reac- 
tion capabilities:  declining  n.S.  troop  levels 
overseas,  a  trend  often  Interpreted  as  in- 
creasing the  Importance  of  forces  offshore; 
and  the  conviction,  shared  by  most  Marines, 
that  preservation  of  the  Corps'  separate  iden- 
tity Is  contingent  upon  Its  ability  to  perform 
a  unique  mission. 

Marine  fears  of  being  "swallowed  up"  by 
the  Army  are  long-standing.  When  possible, 
the  Corps  has  deliberately  avoided  assuming 
tasks  that  would  render  It  simply  a  second 
land  army.  Continued  "ownership"  of  the 
amphibious  mlsison,  even  In  the  face  of  the 
mission's  declining  utility.  Is  thus  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  Corps'  stirvlval  as  a  sepa- 
rate organlxation.  In  fact,  the  Marines'  ini- 
tial Interest  in  amphibious  assault  during 


the  1920b  was  to  no  small  extent  attributable 
to  the  Army's  rejection  of  It  after  World 
War  I. 

However,  amphibious  forces,  Inherently 
designed  for  offensive  operations,  are  of  du- 
bious value  in  an  era  of  dwindling  prospects 
for  direct,  large-scale  TJ.S.  military  inter- 
vention In  what  is  now  called  the  Third 
World,  the  Marines'  traditional  arena.  Wan- 
ing congressional  and  public  support  for  U.S. 
military  adventures  abroad  strongly  suggests 
a  declining  political  viability  of  amphibious 
assault  operations.  In  fact,  the  public's  gen- 
eral interest  In  foreign  affairs  since  the  Viet- 
nam debacle  has  lessened  as  Americans  have 
become  increasingly  absorbed  in  the  prob- 
lems of  a  troubled  economy  and  other  do- 
mestic issues. 

A  half  century  of  preoccupation  with  am- 
phibious warfare  has  shaped  the  Marine 
Corps  Into  a  distinctively  tailored  "light" 
infantry  force.  In  order  to  be  d^loyable 
quickly  via  helicopters  and  amphibious 
ships,  the  Corps  has  had  to  forego  equipping 
itself  with  armored  fighting  vehicles  and 
heavy  weapons.  None  of  the  Marine  Corps' 
three  divisions  possef  tanks  or  armored 
personnel  carriers;  the  Corps'  small  Invento- 
ries of  these  weapons  are  kept  In  fecial 
units  outside  the  divisions.  Thus,  given  the 
demands  of  modern  combat  against  heavily 
armored  forces  such  as  those  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  or  any  one  of  several  armies  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  utility  of  Marine  ground 
forces  in  nonamphibioiis  contingencies  Is 
debatable. 

The  implications  of  new  precision-guided 
munitions  such  as  "smart"  bombs,  artUlery 
and  wire-guided  missiles  are  particularly 
serious  for  the  Marines.  The  Corps  depends 
on  helicopters  and  slow-moving  landing 
craft  during  an  assault — easy  game  for  the 
new  precision  weapons. 

Moreover,  shrinking  numbers  of  amphibi- 
ous vessels  and  large-caliber  guns  in  recent 
years  have  sharply  reduced  the  Navy's  ca- 
pacity to  support  amphibious  operations.  In 
short  the  price  of  continued  focus  on  the 
an^>hiblous  mission  could  range  from  main- 
taining a  larger  Marine  Corps  than  is  neces- 
sary to  inhibiting  preparation  of  the  Corps 
for  more  realistic  contingencies. 

A  corollary,  but  no  less  Important  Issue  Is 
the  proper  role  of  Marine  aviation.  What  be- 
gan in  the  1920s  with  a  few  biplanes  helping 
to  track  down  bandits  in  the  Jungles  of  Nica- 
ragua has  turned  into  a  separate  air  force, 
complete  with  over  1600  airplanes  and  geared 
to  perform  the  full  range  of  tactical  aviation 
missions. 

Furthermore,  most  of  these  planes  are  not 
simple,  inexpensive  aircraft  compatible  with 
the  austere  image  of  the  Corps.  Marine  avia- 
tors, like  Air  Force  and  Navy  pUots,  have  be- 
come enamored  of  such  sophisticated  air 
weaponry.  In  fact,  the  Corps  is  at  the  fore- 
front of  VSTOL  technology:  fixed-wing  air- 
craft that  can  take  off  and  land  like  heli- 
copters. And  although  the  program  to  equip 
the  Marines  with  such  an  aircraft — called 
the  Harrier — was  only  recently  completed, 
plans  to  procure  a  more  advanced,  and  cer- 
tainly more  expensive  successor  already  have 
been  announced. 

Programs  to  modernize  the  Marine  air 
force  promise  to  cost  the  taxpayer  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year  over  the 
next  10  years.  Even  more  costly  than  the  ad- 
vanced Harrier  will  be  the  development  and 
procurement  of  a  new  aircraft  to  replace  the 
Corps'  F-4  Phantoms. 

Marine  foot  soldiers,  who  vie  annually  with 
the  fiying  leathernecks  for  limited  resources, 
note  that  of  the  $3.8  billion  spent  on  the 
Marine  Corps  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  about 
$2.2  billion,  or  65  per  cent  of  the  total,  was 
gobbled  up  by  Marine  aviation.  Their  con- 
cern jiistlflably  centers  on  the  deepening 
contrast  between  Marine  airpower,  which  Is 
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geared  increasingly  for  modern  aerial  com- 
bat. Buck  Rogers  style,  and  Marine  Infantry, 
whose  fighting  prowess  continues  to  depend 
on  the  physical  stamina  of  the  bayonet- 
wielding,  foot-slogging  grunt  canonized  in 
those  old  John  Wayne  movies. 

This  imbalance  is  likely  to  persist  despite 
the  recent  decision  to  scrap  plans  for  equip- 
ping the  Marines  with  the  F-14  Tomcat — the 
most  expensive  fighter  aircraft  ever  Intro- 
duced into  the  U.S.  inventory.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  P-18,  which  finally  was  selected 
to  replace  the  Corps'  aging  F-4s  and  which 
Immediately  became  the  subject  of  wide- 
spread controversy,  has  already  started  to 
mount. 

Though  attention  has  focused  on  the 
replacement  for  the  F-4,  the  more  important 
Issue  is  whether  the  Marine  Corps  should 
have  its  own  aviation  at  all.  This  issue  cen- 
ters on  whether  the  sizable  numbers  of 
Marine  aircraft  configured  nlainly  for  dog- 
fighting  and  bombing  targets  deep  in  enemy 
territory — as  opposed  to  providing  close  sup- 
port of  Marine  ground  units — could  be 
phased  out.  The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy, 
which  themselves  are  already  oriented 
principally  toward  the  so-called  "deep 
penetration"  missions,  could  fly  these  for 
the  Marines  just  as  they  do  for  the  Army. 

Moreover,  the  likelihood  that  future  con- 
flicts would  find  Marines  fighting  alongside 
the  Army,  just  as  they  have  in  the  past,  sug- 
gests a  diminished  need  for  the  Marines  to 
maintain  even  their  own  close  air  support 
capability.  Experience  since  World  War  II 
Indicates  that  the  Marine  air/ground  team 
doctrine — although  a  necessity  for  amphib- 
ious assault  operations — is  less  relevant  when 
Marine  ground  forces  are  engaged  in  sus- 
tained Inland  campaigns.  In  both  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  for  example,  U.S.  tactical  aviation 
forces,  including  the  leathernecks,  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  single  Air 
Force  commander. 

Finally,  more  so  than  the  other  services, 
the  Marine  Corps  is  having  a  rough  time 
adjusting  to  the  end  of  the  draft.  Although 
recruiting  statistics  indicate  an  upward 
trend  in  the  mental  abilities  of  Marine  re- 
cruits, the  Corps  has  been  plagued  by  an 
embarrassing  growth  of  disciplinary  prob- 
lems that  threatens  the  elite  quality  of  which 
it,  and  the  nation,  have  rightly  been  so 
proud  in  the  past. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  released  by 
the  Pentagon,  the  Marines  were  suffering 
higher  rates  of  courts  martial,  AWOL  and 
desertion  than  the  other  three  services  com- 
bined; and  these  rates  have  been  growing 
steadily  since  the  end  of  conscription.  The 
causes  of  this  trend  are  difficult  to  pin  down. 
There  Is  some  evidence  linking  it  to  the  rela- 
tively high  proportion  of  Marine  recruits 
who  are  high  school  dropouts.  Or  It  may 
be  that  the  Marines  are  paying  a  price 
for  adhering  to  traditional  disciplinary 
standards.  Or  the  problem  might  stem  from 
the  changing  racial  composition  of  the  Corps. 

Whatever  the  reason,  attempts  to  main- 
tain the  Marine  Corps  at  its  present  size  risk 
serious  damage  to  its  manpower  quality  and 
discipline  and,  by  implication,  to  its  effec- 
tiveness in  carrying  out  whatever  missions 
might  be  assigned  to  it. 

There  are  other  questions  to  face:  Can  the 
Marines  afford  continued  participation  in 
the  Air  Force-Navy  fancy  fighter  sweepstakes? 
Should  the  Corps  even  have  its  own  ah-  force 
at  all?  And,  if  the  Corps  is  to  preserve  its 
reputation  as  an  elite  body  of  finely  tuned 
fighting  men,  can  it  any  longer  rule  out  a 
reduction  In  size  which  would  permit  more 
selective  recruitment? 

Fortunately,  these  questions  are  now 
being  asked  by  the  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion and,  most   importantly,  by  the  Corps 


itself.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, traditionally  one  of  the  staunchest  pro- 
tectors of  the  Marine  Corpe,  has  called  for  a 
reassessment  of  its  purpose  and  size.  Any 
mei^nlngful  reappralsJal  of  the  Corps  cannot 
escape  the  premise  that  the  golden  age  of 
amphibious  warfare  is  now  the  property  of 
historians  and  that  the  Marine  Corps  needs 
to  look  hard  at  additional  missions  If  It  ts 
not  to  become  a  minor  appendage  of  the  U.S. 
mUltary  establishment. 


GAUGING  THE  GAP 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  useful  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  6, 1975, 
titled  "Gauging  the  Gap:  How  Much 
Slack  Is  Left  in  the  Economy?  Analysts 
Are  Par  Apart." 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  for  nearly  a  year  I 
have  reviewed  the  question  of  capacity 
as  we  considered  various  antirecession 
public  works  employment  bills.  The  sub- 
committee has  been  particularly,  con- 
cerned with  depression  levels  of  unem- 
ployment and  inactivity  in  the  construc- 
tion industry..  As  we  considered  legisla- 
tion to  both  stimulate  that  industry  and 
provide  jobs  for  construction  workers  on 
useful  public  works  projects,  we  have 
been  told  of  the  lurking  dangers  of  infla- 
tion. Do  not  overstimulate  that  sector, 
we  were  told.  We  were  reminded  of  the 
shortages  that  existed  of  some  building 
materials  during  the  late  1973  and  the 
first  half  of  1974.  Today  the  construc- 
tion industry  is  far  from  utilizing  Its 
capacity. 

Lindley  H.  Clark  tells  us  in  this  article 
that  Federal  Government  estimates  the 
economy  is  running  at  69  percent  capac- 
ity. Many  analysts  believe  this  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  slack — enough  in  fact,  to 
safely  absorb  greater  fiscal  and  monetary 
stimulus  during  the  months  to  come. 

But  the  essential  point  of  the  article 
is  that  economists  do  not  agree  on  the 
measurement  of  capacity.  At  69  percent 
of  capacity — is  the  economy  very  slack 
or  slightly  slack?  Or  are  we  at  closer 
to  full  capacity  than  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  estimates?  The  question 
has  tremendous  consequences  for  na- 
tional economic  policy.  Too  much  stimu- 
lation at  full  or  near  full  capacity  of 
course  increases  the  likelihood  of  infla- 
tion. Too  little  may  mean  continued  un- 
precedented levels  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  . 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OAT7GING  THE  GaP HOW  MlTCH  SLACK  Is  LETT 

in  the  economt?  analysts  a&e  far  apart; 
Some  Claim  It  Mat  Be  Less  Than  Oen- 

ERALLT    BELIEVEO,    FSAK    MORE    STOftTLATTON 

Others  Cite  Olum  Statistics 
(By  Lindley  H.  Clark) 

How  much  slack  Is  there  in  the  economy? 

Relying  on  official  calculations  that  8.3% 
of  the  work  force  is  unemployed  and  that 
the  nation's  factories  are  running  at  only  69% 
of  capacity,  many  analjrsts  figure  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  slack.  They  say  the  economy 


can  absorb  fresh  injections  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  stimulants  for  some  time  to  come 
without  suffering  a  fresh  upsurge  in  inflation. 

The  University  of  Minnesota's  Walter  W. 
HeUer  and  George  L.  Perry  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  for  Instance,  call  for  extension  of 
the  1975  tax  cuts  into  1976  and  a  significant 
easing  of  monetary  policy.  The  economy, 
they  say  in  a  recent  analysis,  "is  running 
some  12%  below  its  pbtential,"  and  even 
with  strong  economic  growth  In  1976  and 
1977  "we  would  enter  1978  with  plenty  of  ex- 
cess capacity  and  too  much  unemployment." 

But  other  economists  aren't  so  sure.  Robert 
L.  Oenetskl,  an  economist  for  Chicago's  Har- 
ris Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  says  a  study  of  the 
economy's  potential  convinces  him  that  up- 
ward pressures  on  prices  from  Insufficient 
capacity  and  labor  could  ^pear  as  early  as 
■  1977.  Other  analysts  question  the  significance 
of  current  unemployment  figures,  and  some 
economists  doubt  that  factory  capacity  has 
been  growing  as  fast  as  official  figures  sug- 
gest. 

These  academic-sounding  argupients  are 
Important  because  they  are  far  more  than 
academic;  they  have  a  direct  bearing  on  na- 
tional economic  policy.  And  in  recommending 
policy,  economists  are  generally  in  agreement 
that  efforts  to  pvish  the  economy  to  faster 
growth,  when  it  has  already  reached  full  ca- 
pacity, can  only  bring  on  more  Infiation.  But 
Just  what  constitutes  "fuU  capacity"  is  as 
much  In  dispute  as  ever. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers began  measuring  the  economy's  capac- 
ity In  1962.  Every  measurement  has  to  start 
somewhere,  so  the  councU  assumed  that  the 
economy  was  operating  at  full  capacity  in 
mld-1955.  At  that  time  the  unemployment 
rate  had  fallen  to  a  little  above  4?r,  the  fac- 
tory operating  rate  bad  moved  above  90%, 
and  price  increases  had  begun  to  accelerate. 

But  that  was  full  capacity  in  mid-1955.  As 
the  labor  force  grows,  new  factories  are  built 
and  technology  advances,  the  economy's  po- 
tential gross  national  product  expands.  The 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  has  assumed 
that  potential  ONP  grew  at  an  annual  rate 
of  3.5%  from  the  first  quarter  of  1952  to  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1962, 3.76%  from  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1962  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966. 
and  4%  since  then. 

growth  rate  varies 

No  one  pretends  that  potential  GNP  grows 
quite  that  smoothly;  for  one  thing,  new 
technology  can't  be  expected  to  show  up  at 
an  even  rate  every  year.  Nor  are  the  Invest- 
ments required  to  apply  it  made  at  an 
even  rate.  But  a  number  of  economists  ques- 
tion whether,  even  on  the  average,  the  econ- 
omy's potential  has  been  growing  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  4%  recently.  And  looming  In  the 
background  is  the  posslbUlty  that  shortages 
or  high  costs  of  energy  might  further  crimp 
that  growth  rate. 

"In  the  past  few  years,  potential  GNP  has 
TSfeen  expanding  at  only  about  2%  a  year," 
declares  Michael  K.  Evans,  president  of  the 
consulting  firm  of  Chase  Econometric  Asso- 
ciates. "That  consists  almost  entirely  of  In- 
creases in  the  labor  force.  Plant  and  equip- 
ment sp>ending  has  gone  mostly  to  satisfy  an- 
tipollution and  safety  legislation,  not  to  in- 
crease productivity.  This  trend  is  likely  to 
continue." 

If  that's  BO,  the  economy  already  Is  oper- 
ating a  lot  closer  to  full  capacity  than  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  estimates.  The 
trouble  ts  that  no  one  really  knows.  Econo- 
mists agree  that  the  pollution -control  and 
other  new  sfiending  programs  have  limited 
the  expansion  of  production  capacity,  but 
they  don't  agree  on  the  size  of  the  limitation. 
estimate  cut  back 

The  councU  Itself  earlier  had  estimated 
that  potential  ONP  grew  by  4.3%  a  year  after 
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1969.  Later,  It  cut  this  figure  back   to  4% 
on  tbe  basis  of  a  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics 
study  that  Indicated  a  slower  growth  In  pro^v 
ductlvlty,  or  output  per  man-hour. 

The  coimcll  still  estimates  potential  ONP 
on  the  basis  of  the  assiimptlon  that  a  4% 
unemployment  rate  means  that  labor  re- 
sources are  as  fully  employed  as  possible.  The 
4%  minimum  Is  set  that  high  because  at 
any  given  time  several  million  Americans  are 
moving  from  Job  to  Job  or  from  Job  to  volun- 
tary unemployment,  and  no  amount  of  tax 
cutting  and  easy  money  Is  going  to  halt  that 
switching  aroimd. 

In  recent  years,  however,  many  econo- 
mists have  come  to  believe  that  structural 
changes  In  the  labor  force  have  lifted  tbe 
•full -employment"  figure  to  about  6%.  There 
are  more  women  and  teen-agers  In  the  work 
force  now  than  10  or  15  years  ago,  and  many 
of  them  are  more  likely  than  adult  men  to 
move  In  and  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Lifting  the  minimum  unemployment  rate 
to  57c  would  make  quite  a  difference.  New 
York's  First  National  City  Bank  computes 
potential  ONP  on  the  basis  of  the  5^e  rate. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  the  bank 
figures  the  gap  between  actual  and  potential 
ONP  was  $85.8  billion.  On  the  basis  of  a  4% 
rate,  the  gap  was  much  higher — more  than 
«120  bUllon. 

Some  analysts  arg^ue  that  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  employment  rate,  the 
percentage  of  the  population  that  has  jobs. 
For  one  thing,  this  eliminates  the  problem 
of  determining  who  is  unemployed  and  who 
Isn't.  At  present  the  government  considers  a 
person  to  be  Jobless  only  If  he  Is  actively 
seeking  work.  Many  analysts  contend  that, 
among  other  drawbacks,  this  approach  over- 
looks many  thousands  of  "hidden"  unem- 
ployed, who  have  given  up  hunting  work. 

Irwin  L.  Kellner,  vice  president  and  econ- 
omist of  Manufactursrs  Hanover  Trust  Co., 
follows  employment  as  a  percentage  of  the 
nonlnstltutional  population  over  the  age  of 
16.  When  the  unemployment  rate  rose  sharp- 
ly m  late  1974.  the  employment  rate  fell 
almost  as  sharply.  But  the  employment  rate 
now  has  moved  up  to  56.6% .  close  to  Its  aver- 
age for  the  years  since  1948.  while  the  un- 
employment rate  at  8.3 ""-  is  still  well  above 
the  4.9%  average  for  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Kellner  also  finds  that  the  employ- 
ment rate  correlates  with  inflation  better 
than  the  unemployment  rate.  "When  the  em- 
ployment rate  remains  above  normal  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  the  Inflation 
rate  Jumps  above  Its  long-term  norm,  too," 
he  says.  "In  contrast,  when  the  employ- 
ment rate  is  normal  or  slightly  less,  the  In- 
flation rate  ultimately  settles  down  as  well." 

In  his  view,  "the  message  to  policjranak- 
ers  Is  clear.  E3ected  officials  should  con- 
sider the  current  high  rate  of  unemployment 
as  only  one  of  several  Indicators  of  the  state 
of  the  nation's  health.  And  since  the  Jobless 
rate  reflects  to  a  large  extent  more  people 
looking  for  work,  rather  than  Just  fewer  Jobs 
alone,  the  labor  market  may  not  be  as  weak 
as  It  seems." 

■XSEBVC'S  INDEX  CRITICIZES 

Economists  are  also  critical  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  Index  of  capacity  utili- 
zation, the  one  that  indicates  the  nation's 
factories  were  nmnlng  at  only  69%  of  capac- 
ity In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year.  For  one 
thing,  the  flgure  appears  to  Imply  that  It's 
possible  to  operate  at  100%  of  capacity.  Ac- 
tually, economists  now  flgure  that  full  ca- 
pacity is  reached  at  somewhere  around  90%. 

"In  fact."  comments  a  study  by  Argus 
Research  Corp.,  "the  economy  experienced 
serious  shortages  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1973,  when  manufacturing  was  using  only 
83.3%  of  capacity.  Some  of  the  theoretical 


capacity  is  economically  obsolete,  some  is  In 
tbe  wrong  products,  and  the  allowance  for 
maintenance  time  may  be  Inadequate." 

Some  private  estimates  of  capacity  utili- 
zation attempt  to  compensate  for  such  prob- 
lems, and  they  generally  have  run  at  least 
10  percentage  points  higher  than  the  Federal 
Reserve  estimates.  The  Conference  Board, 
for  Instance,  estimated  that  manufacturers 
were  operating  at  85.2%  of  capacity  in  July. 

Whatever  the  exact  amount  of  slack  In  the 
economy  currently,  all  economists  agree 
there  Is  a  good  deal  of  It.  Lelf  H.  Olsen,  se- 
nior vice  president  of  First  National  City 
Bank,  says  flatly  that  there  Is  "no  possible 
way  that  we  can  close  the  gap  between  ac- 
tual and  potential  gross  national  product  In 
two  years  even  with  extremely  expansionary 
federal  fiscal  and  monetary  policy." 

But  that  doesn't  mean  that  Mr.  Olsen  is 
advocating  that  policy.  The  trouble,  in  his 
view.  Is  that  such  policy  would  create  prob- 
lems later  on.  He  says  it  would  build  up  se- 
vere inflationary  pressures  In   1977  or  1978. 

SLOWER    RATE    FORECAST 

Cltybank  is  forecasting  that  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  adjusted  for  inflation,  will 
grow  at  an  average  rate  of  around  4%  In 
1978.  considerably  below  what  many  econo- 
mists would  consider  desirable  and  a  rate 
that  wouldn't  lead  to  any  substantial  decline 
in  unemployment.  When  the  outlook  is  ex- 
tended Into  1977  and  1978.  Mr.  Olsen  figures 
that  relatively  slow  and  steady  growth  is 
much  safer  than  more-explosive  expansion. 

Still  other  economists  worry  about  the 
Impact  of  highly  expansive  federal  policies 
in  the  next  year  or  so.  They  note  that  busi- 
nessmen and  consumers  will  be  very  sensi- 
tive to  policies  they  perceive  as  Inflationary. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  inflation  expectations 
are  likely  to  have  a  reverse  impact  on  the 
economy  In  1976.  says  M.  Kathryn  Elckhoff, 
vice  president  of  the  consulting  flrm  of 
Townsend-Oreenspan  &  Co..  pirtlcularly  "in 
business  decision-making.  "Already,  we  have 
seen  primary-materials  producers  reluctant 
to  reduce  Inventories  because  they  believe 
that  higher  inflation  lies  ahead."  she  says. 
"A  reduction  in  Inflation  expectations  could 
slow  the  rate  of  Infiatlon  by  encouraging 
such  companies  to  cut  prices  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  business." 

What  all  of  this  adds  up  to  for  policymak- 
ers, unfortunately,  is  uncertainty.  There  Is 
a  great  deal  of  slack  in  the  economy  but  no 
one  knows  Just  how  much. 


SHELBY.    OHIO.    URGES    DECLARA- 
TION OP  INTERDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Shelby,  Ohio,  have  issued,  as  part  of 
their  celebration  of  the  Bicentennial,  one 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  th^  most  profound 
and  most  significant  statements  I  have 
seen.  This  statement,  prepared  by  the 
Shelby  Bicentennial  Committee,  urges 
that  we  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  with  a 
Declaration  of  Interdependence,  in  which 
we  would  recognize  the  interdependence 
of  all  the  peoples  on  this  planet. 

The  people  of  Shelby  have.  I  feel, 
shown  tremendous  insight  and  foresight 
by  urging  that  we  seek  at  this  time  to 
understand  and  ofBcially  acknowledge 
the  interdependent  nature  of  the  modem 
world.  I  have  long  believed  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  interdependence,  and  I  have 
worked  for  it.  I  have  worked  for  a  U.S. 
policy  of  greater  reliance  on  the  World 
Court  of  Justice  for  the  settlement  of  in- 


ternational disputes.  I  have  worked  for 
free  trade.  The  sentiments  expressed  by 
tiie  people  of  Shelby  reflect  many  of  my 
own  beliefs,  and  those  of  many  other 
persons  not  only  of  this  Nation  but 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  honor  at  this 
time  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Shelby,  Ohio,  Bicenten- 
nial Committee  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  state- 
ment will  serve  as  inspiration  to  other 
people  everywhere  to  follow  where  the 
people  of  Shelby  have  led,  in  recognizing 
the  interdependent  relations  of  all  peo- 
ples in  the  modem  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Listen,  America 

Eighty  miles  south  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
the  City  of  Shelby;  population  10,000.  Half 
of  the  people  in  tbe  United  States  live  in 
cities  this  size  or  smaller.  Shelby  isn't  among 
the  oldest  cities  nor  among  the  youngest.  It's 
not  among  the  richest  or  poorest  and  it's  lo- 
cated at  about  In  the  population  and  geo- 
graphic center  of  our  nation.  What  Shelby 
believes  could  very  well  be  what  most  of 
America  will  agree  with.  America  needs  to 
listen  to  what  they're  saying. 

Shelby's  Bicentennial  Project  is  to  con- 
vince The  United  States  that  on  its  200th 
Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence our  Nation  needs  to  make  a  new  formal 
statement  to  the  world.  This  statement  i:ke 
the  one  made  two  centuries  ago  should  de- 
scribe the  position  of  our  country  and  our 
people  as  we  relate  to  other  countries  and 
their  peoples.  We.  they  say.  should  call  this 
statement  a  Declaration  of  Interdependence. 
Its  purpose  will  be  to  help  us  and  other  na- 
tions and  peoples  of  the  world  to  recognize 
tbe  Importance  of  understanding  that  In  to- 
day's world,  nations  and  individuals  cannot 
be  Independent  in  the  same  manner  that  was 
regarded  as  desirable  in  the  past.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  national  independence  In  to- 
day's world  has  not  provided  Its  citizens  with 
the  desired  level  of  freedom.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  actually  robbing  people  of  their  freedom. 
It  must  be  understood  that  recognition  of 
our  actual  Interdependence  can  increase  our 
freedom. 

The  Daily  Globe  recently  printed  a  "Con- 
sideration for  Shelby's  Bicentennial  Project." 
The  Shelby  Rotary  Club  aflirmed  this  procla- 
mation and  what  follows  is  what  many  of 
this  communities  leaders  agreed  with  and 
what  the  Shelby  Bicentennial  Committee, 
after  receiving  Input  from  other  segments  of 
the  community,  also  declare. 

The  major  problems  facing  all  nations  are 
more  pervasive  and  Intense  than  in  the  past, 
because  man's  increasing  knowledge,  afflu- 
ence and  fresdom  makes  him  more  crtlcal 
and  more  demanding.  The  output  ct  te?h- 
nological  developments  is  continually  ac-" 
celerating.  ar.d  the  world  is  changing  very 
fast  at  this  point  In  time.  This  is  not  ne:es- 
sarlly  bad.  because  a  lot  of  changes  are 
needed. 

The  faster  pace  of  change  within  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  has  blinded  most  people 
to  a  basic  growing  problem  which  Is  the 
sources  of  the  majority  of  serious  troubles 
that  source  of  the  majority  of  serloi's  trou- 
bles that  are  facing  the  world  and  its  people. 
The  root  problem  is  that  our  world  has  no 
recognized  mission.  Without  a  mission  or 
purpose,  we  cannot  identify  objectives  and 
establish  rational  management.  It  is  this 
coniJltion  now  interfaced  with  today's  rapid 
change  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor  that 
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is  forcing  disruption  upon  the  world.  It  can 
not  be  resolved  by  any  attempts  to  slow  down 
the  relentless  si>eed  of  change.  It  must  be  re- 
solved by  the  establishment  of  effective  man- 
agement of  Its  (to  be  identified)  purpose. 

The  lack  of  world  management  causes 
enormous  waste  of  human  effort.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  Intense  terracing  of  hilly  land, 
as  in  Japan,  to  produce  agricultural  products 
which  could  be  produced  with  much  less  hu- 
man energy  on  mechanized  farms  In  this  or 
another  country.  Another  example.  Is  the 
waste  in  capital  and  manpower  that  Is  In- 
volved in  taking  oil  out  of  the  arctic,  or  the 
vast  depths  of  the  ocean,  at  a  cost  of  three 
dollars  to  four  dollars  per  barrel,  when  the 
production  cost  In  sandy  Iran  ranges  between 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  barrel.  We 
believe  that  we  are  forced  to  do  this  because 
of  OPEC  schemes.  The  lack  of  a  world  orga- 
nization that  can  legislate  and  enforce  Its 
laws,  is  where  the  problem  really  Is.  We  had 
our  Vanderbllfs  and  Carnegie's  doing  the 
same  thing  about  ninety-years  ago,  but  we 
had  the  organization  that  covdd  bring  it  un- 
der control.  In  our  present  environment  our 
only  recourse  is  to  take  the  gouging,  or  go  to 
war,  because  we  can't  legislate  and  enforce 
on  a  world  basis. 

More  subtle  effects  of  world  economic  forces 
can  be  seen  in  the  actions  of  our  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  whose  function  is  to  effect  In- 
terest rates  and  money  supply,  being  frus- 
trated as  they  are  by  the  International  fiows 
of  money  to  the  greatest  return  or  safety. 
The  economic  changes  in  our  country,  pro- 
duces serious  impacts  upon  other  countries, 
as  do  theirs  upon  us.  Through  the  resulting 
political  frustrations  the  increasing  world- 
wide effect  of  economic  factors  dictates  man- 
kind's increased  concern  to  provide  world- 
wide restraints  for  the  prevention  of  military 
conflict.  Scholars  of  History  have  known  and 
have  told  us  for  a  long  time,  that  It  U  not 
the  people  to  people  relationships  that  cause 
war.  but  the  economic  forces  that  cause  po- 
litical frustrations  that  fan  the  flames  of 
war.  Even  our  own  Secretary  of  State  who,  to 
us  seems  to  be  as  much  a  man  of  World 
Peace  as  we  will  ever  see.  becomes  frustrated 
and  makes  comment  to  the  World  Press  that 
he  has  not  ruled  out  a  military  response  to 
the  economic  strangulation  of  the  oil  em- 
bargo. WhUe  this  had  its  sobering  effect  In 
the  Arab  nations.  It  sent  some  chilling  echoes 
around  the  world. 

A  few  years  ago  a  great  Pope  traveled  to 
Yankee  Stadium  and  said  to  the  world  that 
it  had  taken  his  Church  2000  years  of  de- 
velopment to  be  able  to  deliver  his  message. 
The  message  was  that  Peace  is  the  most  Im- 
portant condition  in  the  world — that  it  Is 
even  more  Important  than  his  Church.  To  us 
it  seemed  that  for  a  Pope  to  make  that  state- 
ment, demonstrated  the  very  ultimate  of 
concern  and  need.  He  also  said  that  pride, 
and  we  believe  in  this  he  meant  national  as 
well  as  individual  pride,  was  the  root  of  all 
evil. 

The  size  of  the  defense  burdens  of  a  na- 
tion always  seem  to  be  a  function  of  how 
much  a  nation  can  carry.  It  will  continue  to 
grow  as  a  nation's  ability  to  produce  in- 
creases. It  Is  as  relentless  as  that,  and  In 
terms  of  the  total  world  society,  It  Is  the 
height  of  stupidity.  In  terms  of  our  Nation's 
current  needs,  we  believe  our  current  defense 
posture  Is  essential.  In  our  present  environ- 
ment we  must  be  strong.  Importantly,  how- 
ever, we  also  need  to  work  at  changing  this 
Insane  environment. 

We  need  no  more  demonstration  than 
watching  the  plight  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
on  television  during  their  final  days  of  con- 
fiict.  to  demonstrate  how  sick,  and  how 
stupid,  and  how  wasteful  this  whole  affair 
is,  and  all  past  wars  were.  We  need  to  recog- 
nize that  the  basic  problem  lies  In  a  world 
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without  a  mission  tmd  a  rational  means  of 
managing  its  mission. 

The  word  Is  out,  and  yet  we  believe  think- 
ing people  have  become  too  frightened  in 
these  past  many  months  to  discuss  the  Im- 
plications of  terrorist  groups  using  atomic 
weapons.  We  don't  hear  the  News  Media  even 
mentioning  it.  Scientists  tell  us  that  the 
know-how  that  is  readily  available  In  many 
major  universities,  along  with  small  amounts 
of  capital.  Is  all  that  Is  necessary  for  these 
groups  to  produce  an  atomic  bomb.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization has  an  atomic  bomb  available  for 
use  right  now,  and  is  merely  waiting  for  the 
most  rewarding  situation  for  Its  use.  The 
situation  would  have  to  be  a  single,  one- 
time play  of  winner  take  all.  The  world 
needs  to  work  fast  to  develop  laws  and  en- 
forcement means  before  this  takes  place.  A 
nation's  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  is  de- 
terred by  the  threat  of  retaliation,  but  with 
a  terrorist  group  where  do  you  retaliate? 
Where  are  they? 

We  don't  believe  that  we  are  likely  to  find 
much  political  leadership  to  come  forward  to 
promote  a  world  government.  A  leader  could 
have  the  fear  of  not  appearing  to  be  loyal  to 
his  country.  He'd  think  it  wasn't  good  poli- 
tics; that  he  would  lose  elections.  Recently 
we  heard  a  TV  Program  with  William  Buck- 
ley and  the  President  of  Notre  Dame,  who 
has  an  International  scope  from  his  leader- 
ship in  the  World  Food  Conference  in  Rome, 
and  many  years  of  experience  in  the  world 
food  problem.  He  stated  that  it  was  his  opin- 
ion from  his  extensive  travel  throughout  the 
world  that  the  younger  adults  In  the  world 
have  less  nationalistic  feeling  than  older 
generations,  and  probably  would  accept  a 
World  Society.  This  gives  us  hope.  Once  a 
movement  towards  the  acceptance  of  a  World 
Society  gets  rolling  and  gains  popularity, 
leaders  will  emerge. 

We  have  a  potentially  great  opportunity 
before  us  today  to  do  something  that  might 
help,  and  we  should  seriously  consider  tak- 
ing action.  We  are  suggesting  that  our 
country  on  its  200th  anniversary  of  Its  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  reassess  its  posi- 
tion In  the  world  at  this  time,  and  to  pub- 
lish to  the  whole  world  as  it  did  200  years 
earlier,  a  new  statement.  That  statement 
would  be  a  Declaration  of  Interdependence. 

This  statement  which  our  country  would 
declare  to  the  world  Is  that  all  Nations 
should  recognize  their  dependence  upon 
each  other,  and  would  encourage  that  a 
future  Constitutional  Convention  be  planned 
to  determine  a  basis  for  the  establishment 
of  law,  and  a  means  of  enforcement  in  the 
world. 

A  significant  Impact  could  be  obtained  If 
our  Nation,  the  most  powerful  nation  In 
the  world,  as  its  national  Bicentennial  Proj^ 
ect,  would  devote  its  efforts  to  selling  the 
world  on  the  proposition  that  the  joining 
of  the  Nations  of  the  World  today  to  over- 
come extinction  Is  an  even  greater  need 
now  than  It  was  200  years  ago  when  our 
thirteen  Colonies  recognized  their  depend- 
ence upon  each  other.  It  could  be  readUy 
demonstrated  that  the  confilcts  between 
States  200  years  ago.  were  greater  than  exist 
between  Nations  today.  It  Is  certainly  safe 
to  say.  that  greater  fear  existed  between 
the  Virginia  leaders  and  the  New  York  or 
Massachusetts  leaders  then,  than  exists  be- 
tween the  Europeans,  the  Russians,  the 
Americans  and  the  Chinese  now.  Our  thir- 
teen Colonies  were  so  fearful  of  each  other 
that  each  state  was  free  to  drop  out  at  any 
time,  a  condition  which  lasted  for  decades. 
We  disagreed  with  each  other  and  feared 
each  other  so  much  then,  that  the  States 
could  not  accept  anything  more  binding. 
This  can  give  us  encouragement  In  the  face 
of    International    differences    today.    As   we 


say,  there  Is  now  no  leadership  for  this  sort 
of  thing,  as  It  smacks  of  not  being  very 
patriotic.  Yet  the  moment  that  political 
leaders  see  any  public  support  to  this  ac- 
tivity, leadership  will  become  plentiful. 

It  Is  Shelby's  hope  that  this  effort  will 
help  this  world  get  off  the  track  that  Is  tak- 
ing the  human  race  to  extinction.  We  believe 
that  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  people 
realizing  that  today  a  rational  form  of 
limited  international  dependence  is  needed 
and  Importantly,  is  wanted  to  Increase  in- 
dividual freedom — the  freedom  from  the 
waste  caused  by  trade  constraints,  the  free- 
dom from  military  expense  that  overloads 
tax  burdens,  the  freedom  from  the  human 
suffering  caused  by  war,  and  now  the  free- 
dom from  the  fear  of  extinction. 

Shelby  hopes  that  other  communities  will 
join  In  supporting  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Project  for  the  Declaration  of  Inter- 
dependence of  1976. 

Listen,  America!  Shelby  hopes  and  prays 
that  you  do. 


DEFINING  DfiTENTE 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  and  frequently  used 
terms  of  our  times  is  "detente."  Yet  most 
of  us  would  be  hard  pressed  to  offer  a 
clearcut  definition  of  what  it  means. 

As  a  consequence,  I  believe  there  is  a 
compelling  need  for  serious  discussion 
on  the  meaning  of  the  term— particu- 
larly the  differences  between  the  Soviet 
and  American  viewpoints  on  the  sub- 
ject— if  d6tente  is  to  succeed  in  contrib- 
uting to  stability  and  peace  between  the 
superpowers. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  on  November  2,  1975, 
delivered  a  thoughtful  and  provocative 
address  on  the  subject  before  the  Hillel 
Foundation.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  study  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  Given  bt  Senator  Hartke  at  the 
Hillel  Fottndation  on  November  2,  1976 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  1970's,  the  term 
"detente"  has  been  used  to  characterize 
American-Soviet  relations.  Its  ramifications 
extend  far  beyond  the  two  super-powers  in- 
volved, affecting  International  politics  In 
practically  every  corner  of  the  world.  Even 
though  detente  has  been  the  subject  of 
countless  books  and  articles,  each  Intent  on 
scholarly  exegesis,  even  though  It  has  oc- 
cupied the  press  and  the  media  almost  end- 
lessly, and  even  though  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  constant  debate  within  executive 
agencies  and  within  the  Houses  of  Congress, 
it  remains  an  idea  in  search  of  a  definition — 
not  for  lack  of  definitions,  but  because  of  a 
plethora  of  conflicting  deflnitlons. 

Everyone  has  a  particular  notion  of  what 
detente  represents.  In  too  many  cases,  it  has 
been  romanticized.  It  has  become  a  huge  sigh 
of  national  relief  following  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  cold  war — wishful  thinking, 
not  serious  international  politics  and  for- 
eign policy.  Muted  strains  of  this  theme  ara 
evident  even  in  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Unfortunate  as  it  may  be,  detente  is  not 
the  mlUenlum.  It  is  not  the  embodiment  of 
the  American  ideal  that  all  men  are  brothers 
who  will  flnd  rational  solutions  to  rational 
problems  In  an  atmosphere  chastened  of  both 
ideology  and  power  politics.  Americans  and 
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Russians  wlU  not  now  btiry  the  cold  war 
hatchet  and  walk  arm  In  arm  Into  the 
sunset. 

As  a  people,  we  Americans  have  been 
especially  prone  to  personalize  International 
politics.  We  polarize  the  world  Into  one  of 
friends  and  one  of  enemies:  under  President 
Elsenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles, 
this  bad  habit  suffused  even  the  highest 
levels  of  policymaking.  We  seem  singiilarly 
Incapable  of  understanding  that  sound  Inter- 
national relationships  are  based  upon  shared 
Interests  and  that  every  nation — not  Just  our 
own — owes  Its  primary  loyalty  to  the  secu- 
rity and  well-being  of  Its  people.  Friendship 
and  hatred  are  emotions  that  characterize 
Interpersonal  relations.  Governments,  which 
are  formal  organizations,  cannot  and  should 
not  act  on  the  basis  of  emotion. 

The  true  meaning  of  detente  is  lost  unless 
we  understand  this  fact.  If  we  personalize 
detente,  we  are  left  with  nothing  more  than 
a  few  meaningless  cliches  and  a  vast  array  of 
expectations  that  have  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  fulfillment.  The  value  of  detente 
wUl  be  lost. 

At  Its  simplest,  detente  merely  denotes 
a  relaxation  of  tension.  And  after  we  dispose 
of  all  the  high-sounding  rhetoric  we  find 
that  is  precisely  what  detente  Is.  Detente 
has  been  talked  and  written  to  death  by  too 
many  people  searching  for  too  many  clever 
explanations. 

For  much  of  the  confusion,  we  have  the 
administrations  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Ford 
to  thank.  In  thel/  rush  to  take  endless  cur- 
tain calls  for  detente,  they  have  left  the  dis- 
tinct Impression  that  It  represent  a  funda- 
mental revolution  In  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Whether  calculated  or  not  they  have  man- 
aged to  convince  Isu-ge  segments  of  the  pub- 
lic that  detente  Is  a  victory  of  American 
diplomacy:  that  as  the  result  of  skillful 
maneuvering,  the  Soviet  leadership  was  con- 
vinced to  abandon  Its  wanton  ways.  Little 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Detente  Is  the  product  of  forces  over  which 
the  principal  actors  had  only  marginal  In- 
fluence. It  Is  an  evolutionary  modification 
of  existing  relationships,  not  a  revolutionary 
change.  Detente  Is  a  change  of  pace,  not  a 
change  of  policy.  The  great  German  student 
of  International  politics,  Karl  Von  Clause- 
wltz.  observed  that  war  was  a  continuation 
of  diplomacy  by  other  means.  Detente,  we 
might  say  today,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
cold  war  by  other  means. 

The  essential  misunderstanding  of  detente 
lies  in  the  failure  to  relate  It  properly  to  the 
cold  war.  It  is  too  easy  to  think  of  detente 
as  a  simple  end  to  the  cold  war.  It  Is  far 
more  accurate  to  view  detente  as  an  evolu- 
tion In  the  cold  war  relationship,  an  evolu- 
tion that  toucbes  more  upon  the  modes  and 
Instruments  than  upon  the  substance  of 
policy.  It  has  altered  the  manner  In  which 
the  principal  players  pursue  their  objectives, 
but  the  objectives  themselves  are  little 
changed. 

tlMie  remarks  are  In  no  sense  a  denuncia- 
tion TJf  detente.  The  tactics  of  detente  are 
far  preferable  to  the  tactics  of  the  earlier 
phase  In  Soviet-American  relations.  A  de- 
gree of  realistic  skepticism  towards  detente 
Is  healthy,  particularly  for  those  of  us  who 
have  a  hand  in  shaping  the  decisions  that 
will  constitute  American  foreign  policy.  But 
sk^tlclam  and  caution  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  cynicism. 

Detente  Is  not  a  rapprochement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  restoration  of  friendly  or 
cordial  relations  as  in  the  case  of  estranged 
mends.  Rather.  It  Is  the  mutual  recognition 
that  as  a  result  of  a  wide  variety  of  factors, 
different  modes  of  Interaction  and  different 
Instmmentaimss  are  required.  Russian 
statesmen  prefer  to  use  the  term  "peacefia 
ooezlstenee"  which  more  graphically  de- 
scrtbss  the  altered  relationship. 
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Both  parties  to  the  cold  war  conflict  have 
concluded  that  war  between  them  would  be 
an  unmitigated  disaster.  As  a  consequence 
they  have  accepted  the  necessity  of  manag- 
ing their  conflict  In  such  a  way  as  to  mini- 
mize the  chance  of  mutual  annihilation. 
"ITiey  have  not,  however,  d.iclared  an  end  to 
the  conflict  Itself.  Peaceful  coexistence  em- 
phasizes, more  than  detente,  that  what  Is  in- 
volved is  a  process :  a  way  of  doing  biislness; 
a  method  for  conducting  relations.  Detente, 
therefore.  Is  not  a  thing  or  a  flxed  quantity. 
It  is  an  attitude  of  determination  to  avoid 
those  forms  of  conflict  that  are  most  danger- 
ous by  regularizing  and  formalizing  rela- 
tions. 

It  is  Instructive  to  take  note  of  the  Rus- 
sian conception  of  detente.  Their  ofBcial 
spokesmen  as  well  as  their  party  Ideologues 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  detente  Is  a 
tactic  within  the  broad  context  of  an  on- 
going and  Inevitable  struggle  between  capi- 
talism and  socialism.  Detente,  for  them.  Im- 
plies no  acceptance  of  the  status  quo  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia.  The 
Iron  laws  of  history  cannot  be  set  aside  by 
political  expediency.  They  have  no  doubt 
tliat  the  eventual  outcome  will  be  a  com- 
munist victory.  Detente  affects  means,  not 
objectives.  The  Idea  that  communism  must 
display  tactical  flexlbUlty  is  by  no  means 
new  with  detente.  It  Is  enshrined  In  the 
works  of  Lenin  and  Stelln.  Accommodation 
to  circumstances  has  been  Its  hallmark  of 
success. 

Americans  have  a  tendency  to  treat  Ideol- 
ogy lightly.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Soviet  leadership  can  Justify 
its  own  position  only  in  terms  of  commu- 
nist ideology  which  provides  the  rationale 
for  the  regime  itself.  Any  substantial  re- 
treat from  that  ideology — especially  in  a 
matter  as  fundamental  as  the  inexorable 
struggle  between  capitalism  and  socialism- 
endangers  their  personal  position  and  their 
system  of  government.  Ideology  cannot  be 
dismissed  cavalierly,  it  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  Soviet  life. 

Even  though  the  Soviets  emphasize  the 
tactical  nature  of  detente,  they  take  It 
seriously.  They  have  been  willing  to  make 
serious  and  substantial  concessions  to  see 
it  succeed.  In  a  formal  statement  on  detente, 
Secretary-General  Brezhnev  stated  that  "dis- 
putes which  arise  between  countries  should 
be  resolved  not  by  force  of  arms  or  war  but 
by  peaceful  means  .  .  .  observance  of  the 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  also  opens 
wider  possibilities  for  the  development  of 
relations  ...  it  is  a  question  of  settling  In- 
ternational problems  around  the  negotiating 
table  and  agreeing  to  measures  to  diminish 
military  danger  and  ease  international  ten- 
sion and  also  of  mutually  advantageous 
economic,  trade,  scientific  and  technical  and 
cultural  relations." 

Detente  has  grown  out  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  changes  In  the  International  sys- 
tem— some  dramatic,  others  hardly  notice- 
able. Foremost  has  been  the  development  of 
military  parity  at  the  nuclear  level.  The 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks  (SALT) 
which  epitomize  detente  Involved  a  formal 
American  recognition  of  nuclear  parity  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  some  Americans,  this 
was  a  bitter  plU;  but  even  In  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  iQSO's,  perceptive  analysts  knew 
that  parity  was  Inevitable. 

Recognition  of  nuclear  parity  by  the 
United  States  has  been  discomforting  to 
Americans,  but  It  has  never  been  the  cen- 
tral Issue  that  It  has  for  the  Soviets.  For 
them,  nuclear  parity  and  detente  are  per- 
manently interlocked.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  they  have  Uved  in  the  shadow 
of  American  power.  This  disequilibrium  led 
directly  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis — an  Ill- 
advised  attempt  by  Khrushchev  to  bring 
about  strategic  nuclear  parity. 
Detente  reflects  the  realities  of  interna- 


tional power,  and  the  desire  of  both  sides 
to  cope  with  thU  power.  It  has  taken  the 
Soviet  Union  a  long  time  to  accept  mutual 
destruction  as  the  outcome  of  an  Interna- 
tlonal  war.  In  their  ideological  pronounce- 
ments they  have  maintained  imtll  recently 
that  In  any  such  exchange  they  would 
emerge  victorious.  As  long  as  you  are  not 

a  full-fledged  member  of  the  nuclear  club 

as  China  Is  not — the  tendency  Is  to  de -em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Once  you  are  no  longer  burdened  by  that 
insecurity,  you  quickly  seek  the  means  to 
acconunodate  that  power. 

The  mutual  recognition  of  nuclear  parity 
has  created  a  common  Interest  In  decelerat- 
ing the  arms  race.  Without  parity,  the  Soviet 
Union  felt  compelled  to  devote  itself  to  the 
task  of  building  a  comparable  weapons  base. 
We,  in  turn,  responded  by  seeking  to  ex- 
pand our  lead.  Even  though  the  United  States 
Is  technologically  more  sophisticated.  It  is 
m  the  nature  of  nuclear  weapons  to  make 
such  distinctions  extremely  marginal  once 
a  certain  threshold  Is  crossed. 

American  acceptance  of  parity  was  nec- 
essary to  bring  about  the  SALT  negotiations 
which  place  upper  limits  on  some  of  the 
more  costly  weapons  systems  within  a  broad 
framework  that  takes  Into  account  differing 
strategic  requirements.  This  should  enable 
both  sides  to  divert  some  funds  away  from 
arms  development  Into  other  areas. 

Europe  has  occupied  a  unique  position 
in  the  cold  war.  Both  sides  have  viewed  It  as 
the  ultimate  prize.  Germany,  in  particular, 
has  been  seen  as  the  fulcrum  of  Europe,  and 
Europe  as  the  keystone  of  world  power.  As 
a  result,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  pursued  extremely  active  policies 
throughout  Europe  with  the  focus  on  their 
rivalry  centering  on  Germany. 

Russian  armies,  in  the  wake  of  World  War 
n,  nudged  history  along  by  imposing  the 
regimes  In  Eastern  Europe  that  Communist 
ideology  predicted  woiUd  eventually  occur.  In 
the  period  that  followed,  Soviet  policy  In 
Europe  has  been  to  consolidate  their  position 
In  eastern  E\irope  while  attempting  to  extend 
their  political  Influence,  by  a  variety  of 
means,  into  western  Europe.  The  American 
response  was  containment.  At  the  military 
level,  It  Involved  the  formation  of  the  NATO 
Alliance  to  form  a  solid  barrier  against  any 
soviet  Incursion,  large  or  small.  At  the  same 
time,  we  poured  blUlons  of  dollars  into  eco- 
nomic recovery  designed  to  stabilize  the  so- 
cial and  political  systems  of  Western  Europe. 
In  general,  the  United  States  did  not  serl- 
oulsy  challenge  the  Soviet  presence  in  East- 
em  Europe. 

By  1970,  the  Soviet  Union  was  forced  to 
recognize  that  its  efforts  In  Western  Europe 
had  met  with  little  success.  NATO  was  stiU 
firmly  in  place,  although  not  as  central  to 
European  security  as  It  once  was.  European 
unity  was  not  a  reality,  but  the  common 
market  effort  was  trudging  slowly  towards  its 
appointed  goal.  Italy  produced  significant 
communist  gains,  but  the  Italian  Communist 
party  is  perhaps  the  most  moderate  in  the 
world  and  appears  to  enjoy  denouncing  So- 
viet methods.  Not  all  was  well  In  the  Rus- 
sian Camp,  either.  A  welter  of  centrifugal 
forces  manifested  themselves  first  in  Hungary 
and  then  In  Czechoslovakia. 

Without  abandoning  its  lUtlmate  goals,  the 
Soviet  leadership  resolved  that  the  situation 
demanded  retrenchment  and  consolidation. 
This  could  be  accomplished  best  If  the  erf- 
tlre  region  were  defused.  In  this  spirit,  the 
German  problem  was  resolved  and  the  So- 
viets requested  a  European  security  con- 
ference which  resulted  In  formal  recognition 
of  the  de  facto  division  of  Exirope  accom- 
plished more  than  two  decades  ago. 

Detente  filled  a  different  but  similar  need 
for  America.  The  Vietnam  war  was  a  trau- 
matic experience  for  the  American  people 
which   reverberated   throughout  practically 
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every  aspect  of  national  life;  it  has  certainly 
had  an  Impact  on  the  formulation  and  exe- 
cution of  foreign  policy. 

The  aftermath  has  Included  a  serious  de- 
bate on  the  limits  of  American  poweV,  a  pro- 
nounced tendency  towards  isolationism  on 
the  part  of  some,  and  a  profoundly  signifi- 
cant reassertlon  of  congressional  power  and 
responsibility  In  the  foreign  policy-making 
process.  What  the  net  effect  of  this  will  be 
Is  too  early  to  predict.  I  am  confident,  how- 
ever, that  no  excesses  in  any  direction  will 
result,  American  foreign  policy,  I  believe, 
will  be  revitalized,  not  demoralized. 

A  reassessment  of  our  power  and  Its  lim- 
its should  provide  us  with  a  more  realistic 
conception  of  the  possible  dimensions  of  oiu* 
role  in  the  world.  The  re-emergence  of  Con- 
gress as  an  equal  partner  with  the  Executive 
In  foreign  policy  should  Insure  that  future 
foreign  policy  ventures  enjoy  a  popular  base 
of  support.  Neo-isolatlonlsm,  although  enjoy- 
ing a  minor  resurgence,  has  had  more  im- 
pact on  the  minds  of  political  pundits  than 
it  has  on  foreign  or  defense  policies. 

Among  those  events  that  have  crystallized 
detente,  none  is  more  Important  than  the 
Sino-Sovlet  dispute.  Animosity  between 
China  and  Russia  Is  not  new;  they  have  been 
traditional  rivals.  The  affinity  created  by  the 
victory  of  communist  forces  In  China  turned 
out  to  be  only  skin  deep.  Even  at  the  Ideologi- 
cal level,  conflicts  between  the  two  regimes 
surfaced  early  In  the  evolution  of  their  con- 
temporary relationship,  ideological  differences 
merely  reinforced  their  long  history  of  mu- 
tual distrust  and  hostility. 

China  poses  both  a  military  and  a  political 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  She  Is  an  emerg- 
ing great  power  who  shares  an  Immensely 
long  border  with  Russia.  China's  millions  are 
mobilized  behind  a  radical  leadership  whose 
pretentions  extend  well  beyond  China's 
borders.  China  has  also  achieved  nuclear 
status.  China's  leaders  have  overtly  chal- 
lenged Russian  preeminence  within  the  com- 
munist and  third  worlds.  They  have  touted 
their  revolution  as  a  model  for  the  restless 
new  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Even  within 
the  communist  bloc  Itself  China  has  repeat- 
edly criticized  Russia,  seeking  to  become  the 
communist  leader.  The  measure  of  that  suc- 
cess Is  reflected  In  the  need  to  speak  of  a 
"polycentrlc"  rather  than  a  "monolithic" 
communist  world. 

To  respond  to  the  Chinese  challenge,  So- 
viet Russia  has  initiated  a  massive  military 
build-up  along  the  Asian  frontier;  they  have 
undertaken  an  Intensive  political  propa- 
ganda campaign  designed  to  discredit  the 
Chinese;  they  have  sought  an  Asian  security 
system;  and,  most  importantly,  they  have 
endeavored  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  de- 
tente with  the  West. 

.  American  diplomacy  has  unabashedly  cap- 
italized on  the  Slno-Sovlet  split,  although 
the  cold  war  bromide  that  communism  was 
unalterably  monolithic  made  us  suspect  the 
authenticity  of  that  conflict.  Using  the  split 
as  a  level,  America  re-established  relations 
(although  not  fully)  with  China.  The  action 
had  merit  on  Its  own,  but  its  larger  purpose 
was  to  force  Russia  to  be  more  flexible  by 
hinting  at  the  possibility  of  a  two-front 
conflict.  This  suited  the  Interests  of  China 
perfectly  as  she  was  anxious  to  Isolate  Russia 
diplomatically.  If  timing  is  an  Indication 
of  the  causality  of  events,  the  SALT  Agree- 
ment was  signed  a  bare  three  months  after 
President  Nixon  visited  Peking.  Two  months 
later  there  was  the  now  infamous  Soviet- 
American  Wheat  Deal,  and  four  months  after 
that,  negotiations  for  SALT  II  and  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Treaty  were  Initiated. 

Detente  was  preceded  by  disillusionment 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Khrushchev  years, 
by  contrast,  were  bouyant,  filled  with  ex- 
pectation. The  Russian  outlook  was  good. 
Soviet  power  was  being  exercised  In  prac- 
tically every  corner  of  the  world.  The  process 


of  decolonization  seemed  fertile  soil  for  so- 
cialist victories  and  further  expansions  of 
Russian  Influence.  But  expectations  never 
materialized.  In  the  third  world  where  the 
promise  of  success  was  greatest,  the  sense  of 
failure  was  sharpest.  Vlrtuauy  nowhere  did 
Russia  gain  a  permanent  foothold.  When 
Khruschev  jauntily  toured  the  United  States 
proclaiming  that  his  nation  would  soon  bury 
us,  the  Soviet  economy  seemed  capable  of 
unending  miracles.  By  1970,  the  technological 
and  economic  gap  between  East  and  West 
had  widened.  What  had  promised  to  be  the 
golden  age  of  communism  revealed.  Instead, 
all  the  flaws  of  a  maturing  social-political 
system.  Most  distressing  of  all  was  the  decay 
within  the  communist  camp  Itself. 

In  the  areas  of  economics,  science,  and 
technology,  the  Soviet  Union  has  experienced 
uneven  and  insufficient  development.  The 
disproportion  between  her  needs  and  her 
capabilities  is  a  glaring  reminder  of  the 
Inefficiencies  and  Ineffectiveness  of  a  planned, 
bureaucratized  state.  The  choices  facing  the 
leadership  to  correct  this  were  either  funda- 
mental systemic  reform  at  home  or  the  Im- 
portation of  the  necessary  goods  and  skills 
from  abroad.  Unwilling  to  make  changes 
with  unknown  and  potentially  dangerous 
domestic  consequences,  Russia  looked  to  the 
West  and  to  Japan.  Thus,  the  need  to  sup- 
plement their  own  inadequate  production 
of  essential  goods  and  skills  led  Russia  to- 
wards detente  with  the  West. 

Ironically,  the  decision  to  liberalize  rela- 
tions with  the  West  compelled  Russian  lead- 
ers to  become  more  repressive  at  home.  For 
the  Individual  Soviet  citizen,  the  price  de- 
tente has  been  a  tightening  of  totalitarian 
controls.  Detente — especially  economic  de- 
tente— unavoidably  brings  diverse  categories 
of  Russians  into  more  direct  contact  with 
the  artifacts  and  values  of  the  West.  Some 
American  advocates  of  detente  have  argued 
that  it  Is  precisely  this  subtle  insinuation  of 
Western  ideas  and  Ideals  that  makes  the 
effort  worthwhile.  Those  who  make  the  argu- 
ment have  more  faith  than  I  that  washing 
machines  and  spray  deodorant  will  lead  to 
democracy.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  Amer- 
ica gains  little  economically,  scientifically, 
or  technologically  from  greater  Soviet- 
American  Intercourse.  The  beneflts  we  de- 
rive are  essentially  political. 

Take  in  the  aggregate,  these  conditions 
have  produced,  after  more  than  two  decades 
of  cold  war,  significant  changes  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  superpowers  approach  each 
other.  Tensions  have  eased.  Arms  limitation 
agreements  have  been  signed,  transforming 
arms  races  Into  brisk  walks.  The  post-war 
division  of  Europe  and  the  German  <  'estlon 
have  been  acknowledged  and  resolved.  Trade 
between  East  and  West  has  expanded.  Amer- 
ican and  Russian  astronauts  have  joined  to- 
gether In  a  symbolic  space  extravaganza.  The 
angry  denunciations  of  the  Khrushchev  era 
have  been  superseded  by  cordial  state  visits. 
Even  the  Watergate  scandals  were  treated 
more  sympathetically  In  the  Russian  press 
than  In  the  West.  Brezhnev  exudes  a  sense 
of  moderation.  At  the  rhetorical  level,  at 
least,  all  the  principals  seem  Intent  on  beat- 
ing swords  Into  negotiating  tables. 

In  the  midst  of  the  euphoria,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  sound  a  warning  note.  Not  a  warn- 
ing in  the  sense  of  wanting  to  return  to  cold 
war  attitudes  and  methods;  but  a  warning 
against  overestimating  detente.  Detente  Is 
a  rational  response  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  the  great  powers,  and  It  serves 
the  interests  of  both.  But  detente  Is  not  an 
end  to  the  Soviet-American  conflict.  It  has 
done  little  to  resolve  the  core  Issues  that 
divide  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  style  more  than 
substance,  although  style  In  politics  Is  not 
to  be  underestimated. 

Soviet  leaders  are  still  committed  to  the 
overthrow  of  Capitalist  systems  like  the 
United  States.  Their  belief  in  ultimate  vic- 


tory is  not  shaken.  They  are  still  com- 
mitted to  undermining  American  Influence 
in  Europe  whether  through  the  support  of 
local  communist  parties  or  by  urging  the 
Arab  oil  producing  nations  to  institute  boy- 
cotts and  raise  prices  to  disruptive  levels. 

Detente  is,  nonetheless,  real.  Detente  is 
important.  But,  ultimately,  detente  is 
tactical. 

Americans  should  not  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  mutual  friendship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  She  is  neither  friend  or  ally.  She  Is  a 
traditional  adversary  whose  vital  Interests 
differ  from  our  own  even  though  we  share 
the  desire  to  minimize  dangerously  overt 
conflict  that  could  result  in  war. 

That  Russia  represents  a  political  system 
whose  values  are  fundamentally  antithetical 
to  our  own  has  been  amply  reconfirmed  by 
recent  experiences  involving  emigration 
policy. 

The  relaxation  of  tensions  associated  with 
detente  have  been  manifested  most  clearly 
in  the  pattern  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  Prior  to  1970,  there  was 
virtually  no  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries with  the  exception  of  a  1964  Wheat 
Deal.  After  a  flurry  of  activity  between  1989 
and  1971  that  led  nowhere,  a  trade  agree- 
ment was  signed  in  1972  that  extended  to 
Russia  both  credits  and  most  favored  na- 
tion status.  This  was  an  extremely  impor- 
tant concession  for  the  Soviet  Union  whose 
latest  flve-year  plan  was  floundering.  Even 
before  Congress  acted  upon  the  question  of 
most  favored  nation  status,  trade  between 
the  two  countries'  reached  substantial 
levels— «546.7  million  in  1972  and  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  1973. 

It  was  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
where  I  sit  as  third -ranking  member  that 
the  flrst  discussions  of  what  later  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment 
occurred.  The  general  question  was  on  the 
value  of  expanded  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  was  a  sense  that  the  beneflts 
were  one-sided  and  that  the  United  States 
should  attempt  to  derive  political  beneflts 
from  that  trade.  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  was  a  problem  of  long-standing 
that  we  felt  might  be  resolved  by  congres- 
sional action. 

It  was  during  the  1960's  that  the  movement 
for  freer  Russian  emigration  to  Israel  be- 
came a  major  issue.  Under  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution, emigration  is  allowed.  In  practice, 
however,  this  right  was  exercised  only  rarely. 
Soviet  policy  made  emigration  highly  un- 
likely except  imder  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. In  1972,  for  example,  the  Supreme 
Soviet  decreed  that  emigrees  would  be  liable 
for  the  costs  of  state  education  that  in  some 
cases  were  calculated  as  high  as  $25,000.  This 
particular  roadblock  was  removed  In  1973 
as  formal  expressions  of  detente  proliferated. 
However,  other  practices,  equally  restrictive, 
continued.  They  ranged  from  loss  of  employ- 
ment to  stiff  emigration  fees. 

Jewish  emigration  to  Israel  reached  signlfl- 
cant  levels  In  1970  when  l,(X)0  persons  were 
permitted  to  leave.  In  1971.  the  flgure  jumped 
to  14,000;  in  1972,  it  was  up  to  31.700;  in 
1973,  it  leveled  off  at  33,450;  and  by  1974, 
it  had  dropped  down  to  16,900.  Extrapolating 
from  data  on  hand,  it  is  estimated  that  this 
year's  total  will  not  be  much  in  excess  of 
10,000 — the  lowest  flgure  since  1970. 

Pinpointing  the  causes  of  the  increases 
and  subsequent  decline  in  emigration  is  Im- 
I>ossible  since  we  are  not  privy  to  official  Rus- 
sian thinking.  In  general.  I  believe  that  the 
emigration  question  is  linked  to  both  detente 
and  American  Trade  Policy. 

The  initial  Increase  In  emigration  was  • 
signal  from  the  Soviet  Union  designed  to 
demonstrate  its  sincerity  towards  detente. 
Even  at  this  jiincture.  however,  there  was 
pressure  for  more  internal  repression.  Emi- 
gration leniency  for  any  group  might  en- 
courage others  to  dissent  from  the  regime. 
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The  dealre  to  make  clear  their  lntentl<»ia  to- 
wartls  detente  outweighed  the  opposite 
proclivity. 

Enter,  at  this  point,  the  Jackson-Vanlk 
Amendment,  tying  most  favored  nation 
status  and  a  variety  of  other  trade  conces- 
sions to  a  reasonably  free  emigration  policy. 
(The  amendment  Is  Title  IV.  Section  402  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1074.)  The  expanded  flow 
of  emlgrees  continued  through  1973  when 
the  House  accepted  the  amendment  and  the 
Sen&te  made  it  cleai-  that  It  would  as  well. 
Almost  inunedlately.  the  flow  declined 
sharply.  This,  I  believe,  was  a  signal  to  the 
United  States  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
unwllimg  to  have  its  domestic  policies  tied 
to  trade  arrangements.  The  voices  of  those 
who  favored  more  repression  across-the- 
board  would  now  carry  more  weight.  Already, 
they  could  argue,  the  pernicious  ideas  of  the 
West  were  interfering  in  Soviet  life. 

Compromise  at  this  pomt  was  stUl  pos- 
sible. In  October  of  1974,  Secretary  Kissinger 
revealed  an  exchange  of  letters  that  seemed 
to  suggest  that  they  would  allow  emigration 
If  we  would  down  pedal  the  amendment. 
Congress,  in  my  estimation,  overreacted.  Im- 
mediately, the  quiet  exchange  of  letters  was 
hailed  as  a  great  diplomatic  victory  for  the 
Congress — the  Soviets  had  capitulated.  Im- 
plicitly, the  precondition  for  the  compromise 
was  moderation  in  victory;  Instead,  we 
gloated.  The  result,  as  you  all  know,  was 
first  a  rejection  in  December  of  the  notion 
that  there  had  ever  been  an  agreement.  A 
mouth  later  the  Russian  government  an- 
nounced that  it  would  not  Implement  the 
1972  Russian-American  Trade  Agreement. 
That  Is  where  the  matter  stands  today. 

Many  Issues  have  been  raised  by  this  ex- 
perience. The  Soviets  argue  that  the  Jackson- 
Vanlk  Amendment  was  an  unwarranted  m- 
trusion  into  the  Internal  affairs  of  their 
country,  an  argument  that  has  the  weight 
of  four  hundred  years  of  practice  and  prec- 
edent. Advocates  of  the  amendment  have 
suggested  that  Soviet  adherence  to  the  "In- 
ternational Convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination"  as  well 
as  the  ■•Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights"  voids  that  argument.  They  also  be- 
lieve that,  in  reality,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
reacting  to  a  $300  million  celling  on  credits 
enacted  at  roughly  the  same  time. 

The  larger  issue  is  the  price  America 
should  pay  for  detente.  Critics  of  ditente 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  one-sided 
nature  of  trade  and  other  agreements,  in- 
cluding SALT.  The  United  States,  they  say. 
U  purchasing  good  will  at  too  high  a  price. 
At  the  very  least,  America  should  gain  In 
other  ways  such  as  changing  Soviet  practices 
to  conform  more  closely  with  our  own  stand- 
ards of  Justice. 

I  believe  that  this  example  clearly  Illu- 
strates the  limits  of  detente  and  under- 
scores the  proposition  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  changed  In  any  fundamental  ways. 

I  noted  that  in  your  publicity*  for  this 
evenmg  that  I  would  bear  a  prescription  for 
peace.  If  such  a  formula  were  mine,  I  would 
have  revealed  It  long  ago.  But  I  do  think  that 
this  examination  of  detente  and  Its  relation- 
ship to  the  Russian  emigration  problem  sug- 
gests a  few  things. 

International,  no  less  than  national  poli- 
tics Is  the  art  of  the  possible.  To  be  effective, 
means  to  operate  within  a  cognitive  frame- 
work that  is  firmly  anchored  in  reality.  Ideals 
should  Inspire  us.  but  when  we  will  accept 
no  less  we  become  like  Don  Quixote — admi- 
rable, but  Ineffective.  We  should  never  re- 
treat from  our  ideals,  but  if  we  are  ever  to 
translate  them  into  reality  we  must  approach 
them  practically,  accomplishing  what  we  can 
and  not  demanding  what  we  cannot  possibly 
achieve. 

The  Jackson-Vanlk  Amendment  was  a 
noble  experiment,  and  one  that  I  supported, 
lu  value  as  an  ideal  is  no  less  dlmimshed 


because  It  failed.  But  because  it  failed,  many 
individuals  will  have  lost  a  chance  to  raise 
the  quality  of  their  lives.  In  retrospect.  I 
think  we  could  have  accomplished  part  of 
what  we  wanted  had  we  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept half  a  loaf.  If.  for  example,  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Kissinger  revealed  his  exchange  of 
letters  we  had  backed  off  from  the  amend- 
ment, telling  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  com- 
mended its  effort,  the  effect  on  thousands 
of  lives  might  well  have  been  different.  Even 
now,  there  may  still  be  avenues  open.  I  have 
enoouraged  Mr.  Kissinger  to  explore  every 
possibility  with  the  Soviet  leadership. 

1  believe  that  the  discussion  of  detente 
reiterates  once  again  the  need  for  an  edu- 
cated electorate.  How  can  we  expect  the 
American  people  to  react  in  a  rational  man- 
ner to  detente  unless  they  understand  Iti 
causes?  Without  that  knowledge,  it  is  a 
meaningless  word.  How  can  we  protect  our- 
selves from  violent  swings  In  public  opinion 
generated  by  disappointments  based  upon 
unrealistic  expectations? 

Detente,  to  conclude,  is  real,  but  It  is 
limited.  Its  focus  Is  style,  not  substance.  It 
Is  no  panacea  for  peace.  But  It  does  initiate 
an  ongoing  process  characterized  by  a  change 
in  tone  of  Soviet-American  relations.  It  has 
enjoyed  considerable  success  In  marginal 
areas.  It  has  created  the  framework  for  the 
growth  of  functional  diplomacy  in  the  fu- 
ture. Cooperation  is  presently  limited  to  the 
superficial;  but  the  habit  of  cooperation  may 
in  time  become  more  powerful  than  the 
habit  of  confrontation.  We  may.  Inadvert- 
ently, create  peace  In  the  world. 


HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer on  November  10,  1975,  entitled 
"The  Costs  of  Government." 

While  I  have  not  endorsed  any  one  na- 
tional health  insurance  proposal,  I  am 
inclined  to  support  a  measure  which 
draws  upon  the  private  sector  in  man- 
aging and  providing  health  care  services. 
The  article  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
supports  that  view,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  Costs  of  Goveknment 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  — 
Congress'  agency  which  Inspects  the  work  of 
the  bureaucracy — has  come  up  with  some  In- 
teresting figures  that  explain  why  govern- 
ment costs  so  much  and  does  so  little. 

The  report  deals  with  the  cost  of  process- 
ing Medicare  claims  and  provides  some  im- 
portant ammunition  for  those  who  are 
critical  of  government  competition  with  the 
private  sector  and  believe  that  If  national 
health  Insurance  Is  to  be  enacted.  It  should 
be  run  by  private  Insurance  companies,  not 
the  federal  government. 

According  to  the  GAO,  it  costs  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (SSA)  from  two  to 
four  times  as  much  to  process  a  Medicare 
claim,  when  compared  to  the  costs  generated 
by  private  Insurance  companies. 

It  cost  SSA  $12.39  for  each  claim  submitted 
to  It  m  1973.  while  the  average  cost  for  the 
four  private  carriers  Involved  was  $6.45.  Blue 
Cross  of  Maryland  had  the  lowest  cost  per 
claim  at  $3.55.  The  Chicago  Blue  Cross  office 
spent  $3.81  per  claim.  Mutual  of  Omaha  spent 
$7.38,  while  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  }pent 
$7.31. 

The  private,  competitive  Instirance  com- 
panies have  an  incentive  to  keep  their  costs 
low  while  the  bureaucracy  does  not.   As  a 


result,  salaries  are  higher  and  productivity 
is  lower  for  SSA  than  for  the  private  car- 
riers. 

For  example,  federal  accountants  and  audi- 
tors averaged  $21,600  In  salary  and  benefits 
compared  with  $18,000  for  Chicago  Blue  Cross 
accounts,  $17,300  for  Maryland  Blue  Cross 
accountants,  $13,800  for  Travelers'  account- 
ants and  $13,700  for  Mutual  of  Omaha's  ac- 
countants. 

And  despite  higher  wages.  SSA  employees 
did  less  work  than  those  employed  by  the 
private  sector.  Each  federal  employee  proc- 
essed 2500  claims  a  year  while  Travelers'  staff 
processed  3900,  Mutual's  handled  4200,  Mary- 
land's reviewed  6700  and  Chicago's  Blue  Cross 
office  completed  6600. 

The  private  carriers  might  have  done  an 
even  better  job  had  they  not  had  to  take 
time  to  file  financial  and  performance  data 
with  the  government.  SSA,  of  course,  made 
no  such  demand  upon  Itself. 

Productivity  and  cost  figures  varied  among 
the  four  carriers  and  the  government  be- 
cause the  two  Blue  Cross  plans  did  not  proc- 
ess the  more  complicated  nursing-home 
claims.  But  there  Is  no  excuse  for  the  costly 
Inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

The  GAO  report  Is  one  more  piece  of  evi- 
dence that  supports  our  view  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  Is  more  efficient  than  the  federal 
government  in  almost  every  area  of 
activity. 


UJI.  VOTE  TERMED  REGRETTABLE 
MOVE 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
vote  whereby  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  effect  equated  Zionism 
with  racism  marks  a  sad  and  tragic 
moment  in  the  history  of  that  body. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  progress  ap- 
pears to  be  underway  toward  easing  ten- 
sions in  the  Middle  East,  a  coalition  of 
so-called  Third  World  nations  has  run 
roughshod  over  pleas  for  decency  and 
caution,  ramming  through  resolutions 
that  violate  the  spirit  of  international 
cooperation  which  this  Nation  and  so 
many  others  seek  to  achieve. 

I  noted  with  a  great  sense  of  respect 
comments  made  following  the  vote  by 
Ambassador  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  who — 
as  is  his  custom — spoke  out  unequivo- 
cably  regarding  the  attempt  to  cast  such 
serious  aspersions. 

Dr.  Moynihan  said: 

The  United  States  does  not  acknowledge, 
wUl  not  abide  by,  wUl  never  acquiesce  in 
this  Infamous  act.  A  great  evil  has  been 
loosed  upon  the  world.  The  abomination  of 
anti-Semitism  has  been  given  the  appearance 
of  international  sanction. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  with  the  Am- 
bassador's appraisal.  This  rising  mood  of 
anti-Semitism  by  Third  World  nations, 
coming  at  the  very  time-4Mat  multina- 
tional relaxation  of  tensions  appears  to 
be  bearing  fruit,  is  deeply  regrettable.  I 
fear  that  it  will  undermine  the  efforts  of 
those  in  Congress  who — for  reasons  quite 
apart  from  this  issue — ^feel  that  the 
United  Nations  remains  a  viable  world- 
wide forum.  Such  beliefs  are  rendered 
less  defensible  after  votes  such  as  oc- 
curred at  the  U.N.  this  week. 


INDEPENDENCE  OP  ANGOLA 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
former   Portuguese   Colony   of   Angola 
joins  the  community  of  nations  as  an  in- 
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dependent  country.  We  would  have  all 
hoped  that  the  independence  of  this  new 
nation  had  been  achieved  under  happier 
circumstances;  that  between  the  colonial 
government  of  Portugal  and  the  new 
government  of  independence  there  had 
transpired  an  orderly  transition;  and 
that  now,  with  independence  a  reality,  a 
government  truly  representative  of  the 
people  of  Angola  was  prepared  for  the 
orderly  administration  of  the  new  coun- 
try. As  we  are  all  aware,  however,  that 
is  not  the  case.  The  government  which 
will  be  installed  today  is  merely  one  of 
three  warring  factions  and  is  the  one 
that  happens  to  be  in  control  of  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Luanda.  There  is  little  hope 
that,  with  the  installation  of  this  gov- 
ernment, the  fighting  will  cease. 

Following  the  unfortunate  but  firmly 
entrenched  custom,  foreign  influence 
and  arms  have  inflamed  the  struggle  and 
correspondingly  lessened  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  this 
conflict.  It  seems  that  every  major  world 
power  has  contributed  to  the  tragedy, 
and  it  now  appears  that  there  is  danger 
of  armed  intervention  by  neighboring 
African  nations. 

I  hope  that  the  flow  of  arms  will  cease 
and  that  the  United  States  will  make 
every  diplomatic  effort  to  ensure  that 
this  destructive  influence  be  discon- 
tinued. Further,  I  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  will  continue  its  efforts  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  the  warring  factions  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  and  the  restoration 
of  the  coalition  government.  Finally,  I 
hope  that  the  warring  factions  them- 
selves will  undertake  peaceful  initiatives 
toward  a  government  that  represents  all 
of  the  Angolan  people. 

Of  all  this  I  am  hopeful,  but  I  am  by 
no  means  optimistic.  The  transitional 
departing  Portuguese  had  no  alternative 
country  to  the  ungovemed  "people"  of 
Angola.  While  I  welcome  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  newly  found  nation,  I  deplore 
the  conditions  imder  which  it  has  begun. 


EXTENSION  OF  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  concern  about  the  need  for  early  ac- 
tion to  extend  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  most  Members  of 
Congress  and  concerned  citizens  agree 
that  the  revenue  sharing  program  has 
been  successful,  and  it  is  my  perception 
that  the  revenue  sharing  program  has 
little  opposition.  The  questions  are  when 
Congress  will  act  and  how  much  money 
will  be  allocated  to  the  program. 

The  present  legislation  does  not  ex- 
pire until  December  31, 1976.  but  because 
many  local  governments  operate  on  fiscal 
calendars  begiimlng  on  January  1  and 
because  they  are  also  under  State  con- 
stitutional obUgations  to  balance  their 
budgets,  they  must  begin  in  the  next 
few  months  to  plan  for  fiscal  1977.  if 
Congress  does  not  act  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  extend  the  revenue  shar- 
ing program,  the  orderly  budgetary  proc- 
esses of  these  local  governments  will  be 
seriously  disrupted. 

Our  federal  system  suffers  from  a  ver- 
tical fiscal  Imbalance  which  has  been  in- 
tensified by  the  current  recession.  As 


things  are  presently  organized,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  greater  ability 
than  local  governments  to  raise  revenue 
progressively  through  the  Federal  In- 
come tax.  Federal  tax  mechanisms  are 
also  better  insulated  from  the  effects  of 
the  recession.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  are  faced  with 
declining  tax  revenues,  increased  de- 
mands for  services,  an^^^^oai^g  costs. 
The  revenue  sharinejw'ogram  was  de- 
signed to  ease  the  problem  of  fiscal  im- 
balance and.  while  not  flawless,  it  has 
worked. 

The  example  of  New  York  City  has 
forced  to  the  front  of  our  national  con- 
sciousness the  immediate  and  serious  na- 
ture of  the  financial  problems  facing  our 
cities.  New  York's  problems  are  not  sim- 
ply a  function  of  poor  management.  They 
are  symptomatic  of  the  ills  facing  cities 
all  over  the  country.  One  way  for  Con- 
gress to  help  our  cities  is  to  resolve  quick- 
ly the  fate  of  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram and  thereby  to  provide  a  basis  for 
rational  planning  on  the  local  level- 

Furthermore,  we  must  consider  in- 
creasing the  funds  allocated  to  the  reve- 
nue sharing  program.  The  rate  of  infla- 
tion has  had  a  particularly  severe  effect 
on  local  government  costs.  Simply  to 
maintain  the  current  level  of  support 
provided  by  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram we  must  increase  the  funds  avail- 
able for  redistribution  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  am  concerned  that  revenue  sharing 
money  reach  those  governmental  units 
which  have  stretched  to  the  limits  of 
their  flscal  capacities  to  raise  money 
through  local  taxes.  For  this  reason, 
some  changes  in  the  program's  distribu- 
tional formula  may  be  in  order. 

The  countercyclical  revenue  sharing 
bill,  which  I  supported  and  which  has 
already  passed  the  Senate,  is  another  ef- 
fort to  direct  additional  Federal  fimds 
to  those  local  governments  hardest  hit 
by  the  current  economic  crisis.  Counter- 
cyclical revenue  sharing  is  not  intended 
to  replace,  but  rather  to  supplement  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program.  In 
times  of  high  national  unemployment, 
this  legislation  will  provide  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments  where  unem- 
ployment is  most  severe  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  diminished  tax  revenue  at- 
tributable to  the  recession. 

In  renewing  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program.  I  beUeve  that  Congress 
should  take  steps  to  erase  any  doubt 
that  may  exist  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  terminate  payments  to  local  govern- 
ments after  an  express  finding  that  mi- 
nority groups  have  been  discriminated 
against  in  the  use  of  revenue  sharing 
fimds.  I  fully  support  the  concept  that 
these  funds  should  have  a  minimum  of 
conditions  attached  to  their  use,  but  "no 
strings  attached"  cannot  mean  that  Fed- 
eral funds  are  used  to  perpetuate  his- 
torical patterns  of  discrimination. 

Finally,  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  the  need  to  increase  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  planning  for  the  use  of  rev- 
enue sharing  funds.  The  announced 
theory  behind  the  program  was  to  re- 
turn the  power  to  deal  with  local  prob- 
lems to  people  on  the  local  level.  Includ- 


ing more  people  in  local  budgetary  proc- 
esses requires  time,  and  if  we  in  Con- 
gress delay  to  the  last  minute  in  renew- 
ing the  revenue  sharing  program,  we  are 
effectively  foreclosing  the  possibility  of 
increased  citizen  participatioir. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  that  we  act 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  renew  and 
strengthen  the  revenue  sharing  program. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  contains  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  the  congressional 
budget  process  and  the  major  steps  in 
the  process  that  will  be  coming  up  soon. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  the  Con- 
gress will  be  setting  binding  ceilings  on 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  Con- 
gress will  be  voting  on  the  budget  as  a 
whole  and  putting  a  stamp  of  approval 
on  spending  and  deficit  levels  for  the  fls- 
cal year. 

As  an  original  and  active  supporter  of 
budgetary  reform,  I  have  been  pleased 
with  the  way  the  process  has  worked  so 
far.  Indeed,  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  been  able  to  persuade  the  Senate 
so  far  this  year  to  stick  with  the  com- 
mittee's original  recommendations  on 
spending  levels. 

The  new  budgetary  process  means  for 
the  first  time  that  Congress  will  have  to 
look  at  the  Federal  budget  as  a  whole 
and  make  decisions  in  an  overall  context, 
not  just  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  But  the 
next  few  weeks  are  critical  to  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  process  as  Congress 
works  on  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

If  Congress  can  adopt  a  realistic  bind- 
ing resolution,  we  will  be  a  long  way  to- 
ward restoring  fiscal  responsibility  in  the 
Congress  and  giving  the  Congress  a  co- 
equal voice  with  the  executive  branch  in 
the  budgetary  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  appearing  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Congress  and  the  New  Budget  Process 

Congress  is  now  approaching  the  crucial 
test  of  its  extremely  promising  /new  budget 
process.  Unlike  the  votes  that  it  took  on 
spending  limits  and  revenues  last  sprmg.  the 
votes  coming  over  the  next  two  weeks  wUl  be 
binding.  Any  bill  pushing  spending  beyond 
the  limit  will  be  out  of  order,  and  can  be 
blocked  by  one  member's  objection.  If  the 
current  tax  bill  does  not  raise  enough  money 
to  meet  the  revenue  requirement.  Congress 
will  either  have  to  send  it  back  to  the  tax 
committees  or  vote  to  raise  the  deficit. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  long  hUtory,  Con- 
gress Is  having  to  vote  on  the  budget  as  a 
whole,  and  on  the  deficit.  The  result  Is  a  pro- 
found change  In  the  way  that  Congress 
thinks  about  money.  If  the  535  unruly  and 
highly  individual  members  can  siunmon  up 
the  cohesion  and  stamina  to  enforce  this  ma- 
chinery— and  so  far  the  prospect  seems  un- 
expectedly hopeful — the  new  budget  law  will 
accomplish  more  than  any  event  of  this  cen- 
tury to  bring  Congress  back  Into  a  genuine 
share  of  the  authority  and  responsibility  for 
making  national  economic  policy.  Spending 
and  taxing  is  no  longer  being  left  to  the 
disparate  and  fragmented  purposes  of  the 
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separate  committees  and  their  Individual 
chairmen.  It  Is  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
Influence  of  a  procedural  reform  on  the  sub- 
stance of  politics. 

Last  May,  Congress  adopted  advisory  fig- 
ures for  the  budget  and  over  the  past  six 
months  the  budget  committees  in  the  two 
houses  have  carried  on  an  astonishingly  ef- 
fective campaign  to  enforce  them.  It  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  unlikely  alliance  struck  In  the 
Senate  between  the  committee's  chairman. 
Sen.  Edmiind  S.  Muskle,  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican, Sen.  Henry  L.  Bellmon.  They  have 
vigorously  defended  the  spending  targets 
against  both  the  defense  appropriations  that 
the  administration  wants,  and  the  expanded 
social  programs  that  many  of  the  Democrats 
urgently  support.  In  the  House  the  Budget 
Committees  chairman.  Rep.  Brock  Adams, 
has  evidently  m&naged  to  establish  coapeia,- 
tlve  relations  with  the  traditional  committee 
chairmen  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
be  his  natural  competitors  and  adversaries. 

Throughout  this  month  Congress  will  take 
the  new  procedure  a  great  deal  farther,  de- 
molishing a  number  of  comfortable  but  Ir- 
responsible old  customs  as  it  goes.  The  most 
interesting  example  Is  likely  to  arise  in  the 
handling  of  revenue.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, in  the  resolution  that  it  has  Just  re- 
pored,  is  counting  on  tl  billion  in  additional 
revenue  during  this  fiscal  year  from  tax 
reform,  which  means  closing  loopholes.  The 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  less  optimistic, 
expects  no  new  revenue  from  tax  reform.  The 
resolution  will  go  to  conference,  where  the 
difference  will  be  compromised.  But  mean- 
while the  tax  bill  seems  to  be  losing  altitude 
rapidly  as  it  files  along  toward  the  usual 
tempest  at  the  end  of  the  session.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  changed  its  mind  last 
week  and  threw  out  of  the  bill  all  the  re- 
forms on  which  the  budget  specialists  were 
counting  to  raise  that  $1  billion.  In  the 
Senate,  the  Finance  Conunlttee  gives  some 
Indication  of  preparing  to  Insert  new  loop- 
boles  that  would  bring  revenues  out  well 
below  even  the  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
modest  expectations. 

What  happens  if,  sometime  around  Christ- 
mas Eve,  the  tax  bill  finally  emerges  in  final 
form  designed  to  raise  less  than  the  amount 
that  the  budget  resolution  requires?  Nobody 
is  entirely  sure.  That  Is  where  the  real  test 
comes.  Under  the  new  law.  Congress  cannot 
end  the  session  until  it  has  closed  the  gap. 
At  that  point.  It  will  either  have  to  send  the 
bill  back  to  committee  or  acknowledge  a 
bigger  deficit.  Whichever  it  chooses,  It  will 
have  to  take  full  req[>onslblllty  for  It  In  a 
record  vote. 

Other  tests  of  the  new  procedure,  and  the 
new  responsibility,  will  follow.  It  will  be  a 
good  deal  less  comfortable  to  play  the  old 
game  In  which  Congress  loudly  cuts  a  de- 
partment's budget  and  then  quietly  restores 
part  of  the  money  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  Under  the  law  now  in  efTect,  any 
supplemental  that  exceeds  the  budget  limit 
will  be  out  of  order  unless  Congress  is  pre- 
pared to  raise  the  budget  total  first.  Con- 
gress can  still  Increase  appropriations  when- 
ever it  chooses.  But  It  will  have  to  declare 
explicitly  the  changes  that  It  Is  making  In 
a  fiscal  policy  that  is  no  longer  the  Presi- 
dent's alone. 

One  reason  for  the  unexpected  momentum 
of  this  new  procedure  Is  unquestionably  the 
Increasingly  cautious  public  attitude  toward 
spending,  deficits  and  inflation  rates.  Con- 
gress did  not  need  the  election  returns,  with 
the  multitude  of  defeated  bond  issues,  to  tell 
It  that  the  wind  was  changing.  But  there  is 
another  reason  for  the  new  budgetary  rigor, 
one  not  well  vmderstood  outside  Congress 
Itself.  Rep.  Adams  puts  It  very  clearly.  In 
the  past  seven  years,  under  two  conservative 
Presidents,  he  observes,  the  federal  budget 
has  doubled  and  the  deficit  has  soared.  And 
yet,  Mr.  Adams  points  out,  this  vast  out- 


pouring of  money  has  brought  no  new  social 
programs  at  all.  The  country,  for  example, 
still  has  no  comprehensive  health  insurance 
coverage.  Unless  Congress  can  get  a  handle 
on  the  old  programs,  he  argues,  there  will 
never  be  any  money  for  new  ones. 

The  former  budget  process,  permitting  Con- 
gress to  ignore  the  cumulative  effect  of  Its 
fragmented  fiscal  votes,  was  working  exceed- 
ingly badly  from  almost  everybody's  point  of 
view.  The  new  process — if  the  members  have 
the  will  to  sustain  It — promises  to  transform 
the  nature  of  congressional  politics,  and  con- 
gressional power  bs  well. 


COSMETIC  SAFETY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  cos- 
metic safety  has  long  been  of  concern  to 
me.  Virtually  every  American  uses  prod- 
ucts defined  in  the  law  as  cosmetics. 
Toothpastes,  mouthwashes,  shampoos, 
talc,  deodorants,  hair  sprays,  bubble 
bath,  sunt£in  preparations,  aftershave 
lotions,  nail  polishes,  hair  coloring — the 
list  goes  on  and  on — are  defined  as  cos- 
metics. Because  of  the  Inadequacies  of 
our  present  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  these  items  are  largely  unregulated. 

Since  early  1973  I  have  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  eliminate  this  gap 
in  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  law.  In  work- 
ing with  the  issue,  one  problem  has  been 
that  no  one  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  cosmetic  safety  problem. 
In  hearings  held  before  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  in  both  1974  and 
1975,  estimates  of  annual  injuries  have 
ranged  from  60,000  by  the  Commission 
on  Product  Safety  to  9,700  by  an  industry 
spokesman. 

This  past  summer,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  released  results  of  a 
study  It  conducted  on  adverse  reactions 
suffered  by  consumers  as  a  result  of  cos- 
metic use.  The  study,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
began  in  September  1974,  and  involved 
10.000  households:  703  consumer-per- 
ceived cosmetic  reactions  were  reported; 
over  83  percent  of  which  were  confirmed 
by  dermatologists  as  attributabe  to  cos- 
metic use.  This  translates  into  an  injury 
or  adverse  reaction  rate  of  6.9  per  10,000, 
or  approximately  400  times  the  rate  of 
injury  which  the  industry  would  have  us 
believe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  regarding  the  FDA 
study  which  appeared  in  Tuesday's  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  FDA  study  clearly  indicates  the 
need  for  greater  scrutiny  of  cosmetic 
products.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  will  take  prompt 
action  on  the  legislation  that  I  have  in- 
troduced. It  is  Imperative  that  Congress 
amend  the  weak  and  ineffectual  statute 
now  in  effect,  and  give  the  PDA  the  au- 
thority to  protect  all  of  us  from  cos- 
metics which  can  cause  injury. 

ExHrarr  1 
U.S.  Study  Raises  Qttistions  Abottt  Satett 

j  or  COSMKTICS 

1  (By  Frances  Cerra) 

In  1970,  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  estimated  that  there  were 
80,000  Injnrlefl  a  year  caused  by  oosmetlca,  a 


figure  that  the  cosmetics  Industry  labeled  a 
gross  exaggeration. 

In  1974,  a  portion  of  the  industry  volun- 
tarily passed  along  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  agency  primarily  respon- 
sible for  cosmetic  safety,  all  the  complaints 
about  injuries  that  bad  been  received.  The 
companies  banded  over  6,300  complaints, 
which  when  figured  Into  the  number  of  prod- 
ucts they  had  distributed — three  billion — 
computed  to  a  complaint  rate  of  .018  per 
10,000. 

Critics  of  the  industry.  In  turn,  contended 
that  these  figures  did  not  refiect  the  true 
number  of  cosmetic  complaints,  and  they 
have  continued  to  press  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  the  cosmetics  industry. 
Unlike  prescription  drugs,  cosmetics  need  not 
be  safety-tested  before  being  placed  on  the 
market. 

SIZABLE   SEGMENT 

Finally,  this  past  summer,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  released  the  results  of 
the  first  actual  study  of  a  sizable  segment 
of  the  population  and  the  injuries  and  ad- 
verse reactions  they  suffered  from  cosmetic 
usage. 

The  study  found  a  rate  of  adverse  reactions 
of  6.9  per  10,000,  almost  400  times  the  rate 
reported  by  the  industry.  But  the  debate  over 
the  hazards  presented  by  cosmetics  is  still  not 
over. 

Heinz  Eirmann,  head  of  the  P.D.A.'s  divi- 
sion of  cosmetics  technology,  said  that  he 
did  not  regard  the  P.D.A.  study  as  conclusive 
but  rather  saw  it  as  a  starting  point  for 
further  Inquiry. 

"In  the  past  we  didn't  have  anything  con- 
crete to  work  with,  and  now  we  have  some- 
thing," Mr.  Eirmann  said  in  an  interview. 
"It's  clear  that  the  Industry  data  do  not 
necessarily  refiect  the  magnitude  of  adverse 
reactions  that  actuaUy  occur." 

The  P.D.A.  study,  which  cost  $250,000,  was 
conducted  for  -the  agency  by  a  private  con- 
sulting company.  It  attempted  to  measure 
only  the  number  of  adverse  reactions  that 
occurred  within  a  short  time  after  use  of  the 
products. 

These  reactions  Included  rashes  and  other 
forms  of  dermatitis,  swelling,  other  allergic 
responses  and  Infections.  Such  reaction 
might  occur  from  use  of  »  hair  dye  or 
mascara,  for  example,  that  Is  contaminated 
with  bacteria. 

Cosmetic  hazards  that  have  been  associated 
with  the  long-term  effect  of  such  substances 
as  hezachlorophene  and  vinyl  chloride  were 
not  considered. 

Among  the  cosmetics  Included  in  the  study 
were  toothpaste,  mouthwash,  soap,  talcum 
powder,  suntan  lotion,  shampoo  and  shaving 
cream,  as  well  as  what  are  commonly  thought 
of  as  cosmetics — products  like  nail  polish, 
lipstick  and  face  powder. 

About  8,600  families  with  30,500  members 
participated  In  the  P.D.A.  study  by  keeping 
diaries  of  their  cosmetic  use  during  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November  of  1974.  The  fami- 
lies were  not  selected  in  such  a  way  that  the 
results  of  the  study  can  be  applied  to  the 
general  population,  but  according  to  Mr.  Eir- 
mann, the  sampling  "reflected  very  closely 
the  population  shown  in  the  update  of  the 
1970  census." 

The  study  participants  reported  703,  ad- 
verse reactions  to  cosmetics  in  the  three- 
month  period.  By  interviewing  the  partici- 
pants over  the  phone — but  without  examin- 
ing them— dermatologists  attempted  to  verify 
that  the  reported  reactions  were  actually  at- 
tributable to  cosmetic  use. 

Of  the  703  reported  reactions,  the  derma- 
tologists Judged  689,  or  83.8  per  cent,  to  be 
definitely  or  probably  caused  by  a  cosmetic. 

They  Judged  13.2  per  cent  of  the  reactions 
to  be  either  severe  or  moderate:  "Severe"  was 
defined  .as  causing  pain,  loss  of  time  from 
normal  activities  and  long-lasting  symptoms. 
"Moderate"  meant  annoying  and  long-lasting 
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symptoms  that  could  have  caused  loss  of  time 
from  normal  activities. 

As  would  be  expected,  women  and  glxls 
were  most  affected.  They  were  involved  in 
447,  or  75.9  per  cent,  of  all  reactions. 

The  three  groups  of  products  with  the 
highest  number  of  adverse  reactions  per  10,- 
000  uses  were:  deodorants  and  antlpersplr- 
ants,  with  182  reactions;  moisturizers  and  lo- 
tions with  24,  and  depilatories  with  13. 

"I  am  surprised  by  the  moisturizers  and 
lotions,  although  they  also  show  up  high  in 
the  industry  data,"  said  Mr.  Eirmann.  "May- 
be they  are  used  by  people  with  problem  skins 
or  delicate  skins.  Now  that  we  know  what 
categories  of  products  have  a  higher  Incidence 
of  reactions  than  the  average,  we  have  to 
follow  this  up  to  find  out  what  ingredients 
are  causing  the  problems." 

EXTRAORDINAKY     tTNDERREPORTINC 

Dr.  Sidney  Wolfe  of  the  Health  Research 
Group,  a  public  interest  organization  in 
Washington,  said  he  believed  the  study 
showed  an  "extraordinary  underreporting  of 
cosmetic  reactions."  He  said,  "I  hope  that 
those  who  think  there  Is  no  need  for  cosmetic 
legislation  [to  require,  among  other  things, 
premarket  safety  testing)  will  look  at  this 
and  see  there  is  really  a  serious  problem." 

His  view  of  the  study  was  not  shared  by 
Dr.  Naomi  Kanof ,  a  dermatologist  and  former 
chairman  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's committee  on  cutaneous  health  and 
cosmetics. 

Dr.  Kanof  said  she  believed  that  a  very 
sophisticated,  computerized  study  of  cosmetic 
use  was  needed  to  establish  a  true  picture 
of  cosmetic  hazards. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ABM 
TREATY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  cast  my  vote  against  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
Limitation  of  Antiballistic  Missile  Sys- 
tems. This  addition  to  the  ABM  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  would  limit  to  a  single  site 
the  deployment  of  ABM  systems  in  the 
two  countries. 

It  is  time  we  recognized  that  the  pro- 
tection and  the  stressed  strategic  stabil- 
ity thought  to  have  been  gained  through 
the  ABM  treaty  have  in  fact  been  lost 
as  a  result  of  Soviet  actions  in  other 
areas. 

The  principal  basis  for  advocacy  of  the 
ABM  treaty  has  been  that  extensive 
ABM  defense  of  cities  would  imdermine 
deterrent  strength  by  insulating  a  po- 
tential attacker  from  the  consequences 
of  retaliation.  By  limiting  ABM  deploy- 
ment to  a  very  low  level,  it  was  thought 
that  the  United  States  deterrent  would 
remain  strong.  However,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  foimd  another  way  to  under- 
mine the  strength  of  the  U.S.  deterrent 
force — by  implementation  of  a  meticu- 
lously planned  comprehensive  civil  de- 
fense program. 

In  U.S.  deterrent  calculations,  it  is 
grenerajly  assumed  that  should  the  So- 
viet Union  attack  the  United  States,  on 
the  order  of  100  million  Soviet  citizens 
would  lose  their  lives  in  the  U.S.  retalia- 
tory strike.  By  the  Soviets  own  estimates 
their  civil  defense  evacuation,  dispersal 
and  sheltering  measures  would  reduce 
these  fatalities  to  about  10  million  peo- 
ple. This  is  only  half  of  the  fatalities 
which  the  Soviet  leadership  caused  to 
occur  during  the  great  purge  of  the 


1930's  and  1940's.  It  is  appropriate  to 
note  that  at  the  time  the  ABM  treaty 
was  being  signed,  the  Soviets  were  in- 
creasing their  efforts  to  implement  their 
civil  defense  program. 

In  addition  to  protecting  their  popu- 
lation from  the  U.S.  deterrent  force  the 
Soviet  Union  has  also  protected  its  in- 
dustrial capacity.  While  a  U.S.  retalia- 
tion would  destroy  a  large  percentage  of 
Soviet  industrial  buUdings,  90  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  machinery  essential  to  rapid 
recovery  would  survive.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
dispersing  the  essential  equipment  and 
protecting  the  machinery  with  sandbags 
or  with  prefabricated  covers  and  cano- 
pies prior  to  evacuation  of  personnel. 

The  Soviet  civil  defense  program,  com- 
bined with  their  repeated  and  well  docu- 
mented violations  of  the  ABM  treaty,  has 
resulted  in  my  casting  my  vote  against 
the  new  proposal. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  fail 
to  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
effectively  circumvented  the  protection 
which  we  sought  to  achieve  from  the 
ABM  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  October 
issue  of  Air  Force  magazine  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crvn.  Defense  in  the  USSR 
(By  Harriet  Fast  Scott) 

GO  is  not  a  Rtisslan  monopoly  game,  OTO 
is  not  a  Soviet  sports  car,  ZOMP  Is  not  a  new 
cereal.  GO  stands  for  Grazhdanskaya  Obor- 
ona — Civil  Defense,  In  Russien.  GTO  is  a 
military-sports  complex,  "Reedy  for  Labor 
and  Defense."  ZOMP  represents  the  initials 
of  "Defense  from  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruc- 
tion." These  letter  combinations  are  quite 
famUlar  to  Russians  from  seven  to  seventy, 
for  they  represent  different  aspects  of  civil 
defense.  As  Soviet  citizens  of  all  ages  are 
told:  "Civil  defense  Is  everybody's  business!" 

The  Politburo  takes  civil  defense  seriously. 
Several  dozen  Soviet  general  officers  who 
work  full  time  at  civil  defense  tasks  have 
been  identified.  The  Moscow  MUitary  School 
of  Civil  Defense  is  believe^  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  anywhere.  It  wajs  started  In  1967 
with  a  three -year  course  to  prepare  officers 
for  mechanized  civil  defense  imlts. 

General  Colonel  A.  T.  Altunln  became  the 
Chief  of  Civil  Defense  of  the  USSR  and  Dep- 
uty Minister  of  Defense  in  1972,  only  a  few 
months  after  the  signing  of  SALT  I.  Official 
Soviet  sources  since  then  have  listed  Civil 
Defense  Tro<q>B  on  a  par  with  the  other  five 
Soviet  services — Strategic  Rocket  Troops, 
Ground  Troops,  Troops  of  National  Air  De- 
fense, Air  Forces,  and  Navy. 

In  June  and  July  1975,  23,000,000  Soviet 
youth  were  in  the  countryside  participating 
in  massive  military-sports  games.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  games  was  "to  improve  the  mili- 
tary-patriotic education,  the  physical  and 
military  training  of  youth."  Survival  train- 
ing in  simulated  nuclear  war  conditions  was 
a  nmjor  part  of  these  games. 

But  that  is  not  all.  For  many  years,  in- 
struction In  the  use  of  gas  masks  and  In- 
dividual medicine  kits — which  contain  first- 
aid  pills  for  use  in  the  event  of  nuclear,  bac- 
teriological, or  chemical  attack — have  been 
regular  features  in  the  millions  of  booklets 
published  on  civil  defense.  For  example,  a 
1974  textbook,  written  for  college  and  univer- 
sity students  studying  required  civil  defense 
courses,  states: 


Radioprotective  plUs  #1  are  to  be  taken 
at  the  danger  of  radiation  (6  tablets  In  the 
course  of  30  to  40  minutes) ,  and  In  the  event 
of  repeated  radiation,  another  6  tableU. 
ContrastiTig  Views  on  Civil  Defense 

In  contrast  to  the  Soviet  effort,  Washing- 
ton seems  to  pay  little  attention  these  days 
to  civil  defense.  There  are  those  In  the 
United  States  who  feel  that  a  civil  defense 
program  Instituted  by  either  side  would  be 
destabilizing.  The  Soviet  response  to  this  la 
unequivocal : 

"Soviet  civil  defense  does  not  incite,  does 
not  promote,  and  does  not  provide  Impetus 
to  war.  Its  nature  Is  decisively  infiuenced  by 
the  peace-loving  foreign  policy  of  the  social- 
ist state.  Therefore,  there  is  no  basis  for  the 
"forecasts"  of  Western  experts  that  a 
strengthening  of  the  Civil  Defense  of  the 
USSR  will  lead  to  greater  "InflexlbUlty"  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  and  even  to  aggrava- 
tion of  international  tension." 

This  statement  Is  from  a  1972  book  writ- 
ten imder  the  aegis  of  the  Main  Political  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  the 
Party's  voice  In  the  Soviet  military.  And, 
moreover : 

"Improving  Soviet  Civil  Defense,  raising 
Its  effectiveness.  Is  Just  one  more  real  bar- 
rier on  -the  part  of  the  Imperialists'  unleash- 
ing a  new  world  war.  Consequently,  Civil  De- 
fense of  the  USSR  intensifies  the  peaceful 
actions  of  our  state  and  strengthens  Inter- 
national security  as  a  whole." 

The  Soviet  Minister  of  Defense  and  Polit- 
buro Member,  Marshal  Audrey  Orechko,  in 
his  1975  book.  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  Soviet 
State,  asserts  that  civil  defense  Is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  strategic  significance.  In  his  view, 
"modem  war  demands  the  creation  of  a 
carefully  thought-out  sjrstem  of  measures  to 
ensure  stability  of  operation  of  the  whole 
national  economy  and  reliable  protection  of 
the  coimtry's  population." 

History  of  Soviet  civil  defense 

Prior  to  1961,  civil  defense  was  called 
MPVO,  meaning  "local  air  defense,"  and  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal 
Affairs.  In  July  1961,  it  was  reorganized  on  a 
national  level  to  become  Civil  Defense  of 
the  USSR  and  placed  under  the  Ministry 
of  Dei'ense.  Its  first  Chief  was  Marshal  Vaslly 
Chuykov,  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Ground  Troops  and  Deputy  Minister  of  De- 
fense at  that  time. 

This  new  status  of  Soviet  clvU  defense  was 
a  result  of  the  "revolution  In  military  af- 
fairs," brought  about  by  the  introduction 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missiles  Into 
the  Soviet  armed  forces.  A  basic  tenet  of  the 
new  military  doctrine,  adopted  In  1960,  is 
that  "the  Armed  Forces,  the  country,  the 
whole  Soviet  people  must  be  prepared  for  the 
eventuality  of  a  nuclear  rocket  war."  Civil 
defense  was  no  longer  a  "local"  affair;  It  be- 
came a  matter  of  national  Importance. 

The  three  gn'oups  of  tasks  given  to  Soviet 
civil  defense  are: 

Protecting  the  population; 

Keeping  the  economy  going  In  wartime; 

Post-atomic  recovery  and  disaster  relief. 

The  scope  of  these  tasks,  particularly  of 
the  first,  is  considerably  broader  than  the 
popular  Western  concept  of  civil  defense, 
which  tends  to  be  limited  to  sheltering  the 
pop\ilatlon  from  fallout  and  caring  for  casu- 
alties. "Protecting  the  population"  in  the 
Soviet  scheme  of  civil  defense  Includes  more 
than  passive  measures.  It  extends,  through 
the  programs  described  below,  to  mass  train- 
ing of  civilians  In  the  use  of  arms,  to  prepare 
them  for  active  defense  against  attack. 
TASK  i:  protecting  the  population 

Soviet  officials  point  out  that  at  Hiroshima 
losses  would  have  been  significantly  reduced 
if  there  had  been  advance  civil  defense  meas- 
ures. For  instance,  when  the  bombers  ap- 
peared, no  warning  signal  was  given.  After 
the  explosion,  in  addition  to  the  victims  of 
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tbe  bomb  Itself,  there  were  tbousands  more 
Tlctims  of  pADlc.  And  many  died  months 
later  from  radiation.  Had  they  known  how  to 
protect  themselves,  according  to  General  Al- 
tunln,  tens  of  thousands  would  be 'alive 
today. 

Civil  defense  got  a  boost  from  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev,  in  1966  at  the  23d  Party 
Congress,  when  he  iirged  greater  attention  be 
given  to  the  problem.  About  this  time,  there 
was  a  shift  from  primary  reliance  on  shelters, 
to  evacuation.  The  generaJ  plan  was  to  dis- 
perse essential  workers  at  distances  of  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  miles  from  cities  likely  to  be  hit. 
The  old,  the  young,  and  the  sick  would  be 
evacuated  to  smaller  towns. 

Evacuation  depends  on  a  number  of  com- 
plicated estimates:  advance  warning,  the 
size  and  significance  of  the  city,  the  sur- 
rounding area,  and  transport  means.  Evacua- 
tion and/or  dispersal  will  be  done  only  by 
government  order  when  a  threat  of  attack 
arises.  Based  on  calculations  of  probable  nu- 
clear destruction,  safe  distance  can  be  estab- 
lished and  the  people  moved  to  secure  vil- 
lages, camps,  and  holiday  rest  areas  before 
au  attack  takes  place. 

Preplanning  by  city  evacuation  commis- 
sions reduces  to  a  minimum  the  time  needed 
to  evacuate  an  area.  Each  citizen,  upon  being 
warned  by  radio,  TV,  loudspeakers,  etc..  of 
the  decision  to  evacuate,  will  gather  his  in- 
dividual means  of  protection,  food  for  two 
or  three  days,  clothing,  his  vital  documents, 
and  his  first-aid  kit,  if  available,  and  pro- 
ceed to  his  designated  evacuation  point. 
There,  upon  presentation  of  his  evacuation 
certificate,  he  will  be  boarded  on  the  desig- 
nated evacuation  means,  train,  bus.  boat, 
and  the  like.  In  some  cases,  evacuees  will 
proceed  on  foot  to  the  designated  areas  of 
evacuation. 

If  there  is  no  warning  time  to  prepare  for 
evacuation,  the  population,  on  hearing  the 
"Air  Alert"  signal,  must  proceed  to  the  near- 
est shelter,  either  in  housing  areas  or  public 
buildings,  subway  stations,  tunnels,  or  other 
protective  structures.  Those  In  rural  areas 
threatened  by  radioactive  fallout  will  be  told 
the  time  it  wUl  hit  their  area,  and  will  use 
that  time  to  prepare  livestock  and  protect 
food  and  water  before  taking  shelter.  If  the 
attack  is  chemical,  gas  masks  and  protective 
clothing  should  b°  donned  if  one  is  not  in  a 
shelter,  and  he  should  proceed  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  civil  defense  posts  to  safe 
areas  where  he  can  be  decontaminated. 

For  residents  in  a  number  of  the  major 
Soviet  cities — Moscow,  Leningrad.  Kiev, 
Tbilisi,  Baku.  Kharkov,  and  Tashkent — deep 
subways  provide  remarkable  shelter  systems 
against  nuclear  blasts.  All  of  these  subways 
have  heavy  blast  doors  throughout  their 
length,  so  that  sections  can  be  closed  off  as 
required.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  present 
ninety-mile  Moscow  Metro  alone  could  ac- 
commodate 1,000,000  of  the  city's  Inhabitants. 
During  the  Battle  of  Moscow  in  1941,  the 
subways  were  even  used  to  house  the  Soviet 
General  Staff. 

Soviet  civil  defense  planners  are  urged  to 
make  shelters  dual-purpose.  In  peacetioEie, 
they  can  be  iised  eis  garages,  storehouses, 
training  facilities  for  lectures,  and  so  on. 
Civil  defense  is  also  to  provide  gas  masks  and 
respirators,  special  clothing  and  boots.  Pood 
and  water  supplies  must  be  provided.  It  does 
no  good  to  save  the  population  from  bombing 
only  to  have  them  die  of  starvation. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  teaching  the 
people  what  they  must  do.  Psychological 
preparation  of  the  people  to  believe  measures 
can  be  taken  that  will  save  them  is  vital. 
Therefore,  general  compulsory  courses  In 
civil  defense  have  long  been  in  effect.  In  1956, 
It  was  a  twelve-hour  program,  which,  in 
1957,  was  increased  to  twenty-two  hours  and 
Included  defense  against  possible  chemical 
and  bacteriological  attacks  as  well  as  against 
nuclear  weapons.  In  the  early  1960s,  there 


was  a  nineteen-hour  program,  now  Increased 
to  twenty  hours. 

Today,  students  in  the  second,  fifth,  and 
ninth  grades,  as  well  as  students  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  study  a  special  pro- 
gram at  their  schools.  All  workers  miist  take 
a  twenty-hour  civil  defense  course  at  work. 
Nonworklng  and  retired  persons  must  study 
lndep)endently  and  attend  lectures. 

This  instruction  Is  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  the  staffs  of  Civil  Defense,  DOSAAF, 
and  the  "Znanlye"  Society,  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent. 
The  role  of  civil  defense  staffs 

Each  of  the  fifteen  Soviet  Republics  has  a 
general  officer  who  is  the  Chief  of  the  Civil 
Defense  Staff  for  that  republic.  Elacb  Insti- 
tute, factory,  collective  farm,  school,  or 
grouping  must  set  up  a  civil  defense  unit  to 
work  closely  with  local  authorities.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  facility  becomes  the  Chief  of  Civil 
Defense  for  that  facility.  He  has  a  staff  to 
assist  In  the  following  tasks: 

Insuring  compliance  with  teaching  civil 
defense  courses; 

Planning  dispersal  of  workers  and  evacu- 
ation of  their  families; 

Construction  of  adequate  shelters; 

Keeping  his  facility  operating  in  wartime; 

Restoring  operation  after  enemy  attack  by 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  for  Civil  Defense  is 
assisted  by  the  Party  organiaation,  the 
Komsomol  (the  Young  Communist  League), 
trade  union  organization,  and  local  city 
council  agencies. 

THE    B.OIX    OF    DOSAAF 

DOSAAF — the  Volunteer  Society  for  Co- 
operation with  the  Army,  Aviation,  and 
Fleet — is  a  paramilitary  organization  dating 
back  to  the  1920s.  It  has  about  10.000.000 
active  members  ten  years  old  and  up.  Forty 
million  to  60,000,000  more  \ise  DOSAAF 
sports  facilities.  The  head  of  DOSAAF  is  a 
Marshal  of  Aviation,  and  he  Is  assisted  by  a 
large  military  staff.  One  of  DOSAAF's  major 
responsibilities  Is  to  support  civil  defense 
training. 

DOSAAF  works  through  a  physical  culture 
complex  called  GTO — "Ready  for  Labor  and 
Defense."  The  latest  program  was  intro- 
duced in  1972,  differing  from  previous  pro- 
grams In  that  the  beginning  age  for  train- 
ing of  youth  was  reduced  from  fourteen  to 
ten  years.  The  Individual  proceeds  through 
five  steps,  based  on  his  age.  Civil  defense 
training  is  an  Integral  part  of  each  step. 
Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  awarding  gold 
and  silver  pins  to  those  who  complete  the 
norms  of  each  step.  DOSAAF  also  organizes 
military  sports  competitions. 

In  the  svmimer  of  1967,  in  cooperation 
with  schools,  Komsomol  organizations,  and 
military  commissariats,  DOSAAF  organized  a 
military  sports  game,  code-named  "Zarnltsa" 
("Summer  Lightning")  for  millions  of  young 
teenagers  all  over  the  country.  By  1975, 
16,000,000  youths  were  participating  in  these 
games.  So  successful  was  "Zarnltsa"  that  In 
1972  "Orlenok"  ("Eaglet")  games  were 
launched  for  older  teenagers.  Seven  million 
participated  In  1975.  A  featured  part  of  the 
games  Is  the  Identification  of  contaminated 
areas,  and  determining  how  to  go  around  or 
through  them  in  accordance  with  radiation 
safety  rules  and  civil  defense  measures. 
Winners  of  the  competition  are  given  awards 
at  special  ceremonies,  with  major  press  and 
TV  coverage. 

Role  of  the  "Znaniye"    {"Knowledge") 
Society 

"Znaniye"  with  Its  3.000,000  members,  most 
of  whom  are  scientists  and  teachers,  con- 
ducts science-educational  work  with  the 
population.  It  uses  lectures  as  a  medium, 
both  live  and  by  radio  and  TV.  In  1973,  for 
example,  21,000,000  popular  science  lectures 
were  given  to  various   live   audiences  and 


300,000  on  radio  and  TV.  It  also  publishes 
magazines  and  books.  Through  its  popular 
science  lectures,  "Znaniye"  teaches,  among 
other  things,  the  importance  of  civil  defense. 
The  "Znaniye"  Society  Informs  the  So- 
viet popxUation  about  radiation  and  other 
destructive  factors  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
dangers  of  poison  gases  and  the  new  psycho- 
gases,  and  germ  warfare.  "Znaniye"  lectures 
are  a  form  of  agitation  and  propaganda  to 
arouse  the  citizenry  to  greater  efforts  in 
learning  the  basics  of  civil  defense,  in  sup- 
porting the  armed  forces,  and  in  fulfilling 
their  work  norms  and  other  socialist  obliga- 
tions. 

Coordination  of  Civil  Defense  Programs 
An  example  of  the  coordination  in  civil 
defense  matters  between  the  "Znaniye"  So- 
ciety, DOSAAF,  and  the  Komsomols  Is  the 
program  at  Technical  High  School  No.  6, 
located  In  the  city  of  Kalinin,  between  Mos- 
cow and  Leningrad.  The  military  instructor, 
a  lieutenant  colonel  who  is  an  active -duty 
reserve  officer,  heads  the  DOSAAF  organiza- 
tion at  the  school.  After  twenty-five  years  in 
military  units,  he  was  selected  by  the  local 
military  commissariat  for  the  assignment. 
His  two  tasks  are  preinductlon  military 
training  and  civil  defense  Instruction  for 
the  student  body.  The  school's  Party  bureau, 
the  Komsomol  Committee,  and  the  teach- 
ing staff  provide  assistance.  He  also  receives 
help  from  district  and  city  DOSAAF  Com- 
mittees and  maintains  close  ties  with  the 
local  "Znaniye"  Society.  At  this  particular 
school  the  physics  teacher  has  been  made 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  students 
pass  DOSAAF's  GTO  norms.  Another  teacher, 
a  Komsomol  member  selected  by  DOSAAF, 
organizes  sports  competitions  and  arranges 
expeditions  to  military  monuments,  battle- 
fields, and  museums. 

The  DOSAAF  Committee  sets  up  firing 
ranges  and  a  military  sports  camp,  and  works 
out  the  annual  plan  of  Instruction.  DOSAAF 
Is  supported  prlmarUy  by  lottery,  tickets  for 
which  are  sold  by  student  and  faculty 
DOSAAF  members.  The  first  concern  of  the 
school's  DOSAAF  Committee  was  setting  up 
a  well-outfitted  room  for  primary  military 
training. 

A  small  civil  defense  classroom  existed  be- 
fore primary  military  traming  was  intro- 
duced, but  it  needed  remodeling.  This  was 
done  after  the  military  room  with  its  storage 
for  firearms  was  completed.  The  civil  defense 
classroom  now  is  the  air-raid  shelter.  It  con- 
tains a  large  model  of  the  city;  a  model  of 
dispersal  and  evacuation  plans,  including 
those  of  the  school;  a  model  of  the  school's 
shelter;  and  a  model  of  a  nuclear  explosion. 
At  the  end  of  school,  the  students  spend 
two  weeks  at  a  military-sports  camp  on  a 
campsite  of  a  local  military  unit.  The  local 
military  commander  details  officers  and  ser- 
geants, with  the  necessary  supplies,  for  the 
camp.  Campers  are  divided  into  platoons  and 
drilled  by  the  officers  and  sergeants.  Work 
is  intensified  for  passing  the  GTO  norms. 
The  "final  exam"  at  camp  is  a  mlll- 
tary-sports  game,  such  as  the  nationwide 
"Orlenok"  competition.  This  involves  a  hike 
with  map  and  compass,  rendering  first  aid, 
building  a  simple  shelter,  conducting  decon- 
tamination and  sanitary  work.  Later,  weapon 
assemblage,  grenade-throwing,  and  firing 
competitions  are  conducted. 

Points  are  added  up,  local  area  winners 
stfe  announced,  awards  are  given  at  a  cere- 
mony with  much  fanfare,  and  national  win- 
ners are  treated  to  a  special  trip  to  Moscow. 
In  summary,  the  task  of  protecting  the 
population  Is  accomplished  by  a  combina- 
tion of  physical,  military,  and  civil  defense 
training  and  psychological  indoctrination. 
The  Soviet  leaders  use  to  the  utmost  Hitler's 
invasion  of  the  USSR  and  the  foreign  inter- 
vention during  the  Civil  War  to  keep  alive 
a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  preparedness 
for  war.  There  are  monuments,   museums. 
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and  reminders  everywhere  to  Instill  in  the 
younger  generation  the  fear  of  being  at- 
tacked and  the  need  for  them  to  do  their 
patriotic  duty. 

TASK   2:    KEEPING  THE   ECONOMY   GOING  IN 
WARTIME 

Although  Soviet  military  planners  may 
hope  for  a  quick  victory  in  the  event  of  a 
future  war,  they  also  fully  recognize  that 
the  nation  must  be  prepared  to  fight  a  pro- 
tracted conflict.  This  means  that  factories 
and  farms,  as  well  as  transportation,  com- 
munications, and  services,  must  continue  to 
operate  in  wartime. 

Soviet  planners  anticipate  that  entire 
cities  will  be  completely  destroyed  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  conflict.  To  ensure  that 
vital  segments  of  the  economy  continue  to 
operate,  a  planned  dispersal  of  industry  has 
been  in  .effect  for  years.  One  has  only  to 
recall  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  10.000,000 
people  and  2,^00  industrial  plants  were 
evacuated  in  toto  from  western  regions  to 
the  Urals  and  Central  Asia  from  July  to 
November  1941. 

After  the  war,  these  plants  remained  where 
they  were  and  duplicate  new  plants  were 
built  on  the  old  sites.  Civil  defense  needs  He 
at  the  base  of  the  formation  of  many  "new 
cities"  now  in  eastern  and  northern  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  Marshal  Grechko  ex- 
plained in  1971 : 

"The  movement  of  the  productive  forces 
to  the  east,  bringing  them  closer  to  the 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  fuel,  and  their 
scattered  placement  in  the  economic  regions 
win  significantly  raise  the  defense  capability 
of  the  Soviet  motherland  and  make  our  in- 
dustry less  vulnerable  in  the  event  imperi- 
alism unleashes  a  nuclear  missile  war." 

Obviously,  an  important  factor  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  economy  for  a  possible  war  is  the 
food  reserve.  A  1974  book.  The  CPSV — The 
Organizer  of  the  Defense  of  the  Socialist 
Fatherland,  reminds  us  of  this  necessity, 
quoting  these  words  of  V.  I.  Lenin: 

"The  Red  Army  cannot  be  strong  without 
great  state  reserves  of  wheat  because  with- 
out this,  the  army  cannot  be  moved  about 
freely,   nor  trained  aa  it  should   be." 

Recent  grain  purchases  from  the  West  are 
a  telling  reminder  that  reserves  must  be 
maintained  at  all  costs. 

TASK    3:     POST-ATOMIC    RECOVERY    AND    DISASTER 
RELIEF 

This  task  calls  for  the  Civil  Defense  Troops 
of  the  armed  forces  to  cooperate  with  local 
flreflghtlng  and  nonmilltary  formations  to 
conduct  rescue  work,  both  in  wartime  and 
during  natural  disasters.  Such  equipment  as 
bulldozers  and  cranes  must  be  available  with 
skilled  operators,  trained  to  work  in  con- 
taminated areas.  There  must  also  be  person- 
nel trained  to  check  areas  for  radiation,  put 
out  signs,  keep  order,  evacuate  the  survivors 
and  those  needing  medical  treatment,  and 
decontaminate  the  area  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  summer  of  1972,  dry  weather 
brought  on  many  forest  fires,  and  peat  bogs 
north  of  Moscow  ignited  spontaneously,  put- 
ting the  main  railway  line  out  of  operation 
for  several  days.  Troops  of  Civil  Defense  and 
nonmilltary  formations  were  Joined  by  units 
of  the  armed  forces  to  fight  these  destruc- 
tive fires,  which  were  reported  to  be  rag- 
ing over  thousands  of  acres. 

Civil  defense  troops  are  responsible  for  re- 
storing communications,  railroads,  and 
bridges,  defuzing  unexploded  bombs,  and 
perhaps  even  countering  airborne  attacks  and 
enemy  diversionary  groups.  Primary  em- 
phasis, however,  is  on  putting  essential  plants 
back  Into  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 
•  •  •  •  • 

It  may  be  argued  that  where  approximate 
parity  in  ICBM's  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  an  all-out  at- 
tack with  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  super- 


powers Is  unlikely.  However,  a  number  of 
strategists  believe  that  snaall  "surgical"  at- 
tacks, paradoxically,  have  become  a  greater 
possibility. 

The  more  impossible  the  u-ithlnkable  be- 
comes, the  more  possible  a  limited  nuclear  at- 
tack, or  the  threat  of  one.  And  If  such  an  ex- 
change should  take  place,  or  be  used  as  a 
threat,  the  country  best  prepared  for  post- 
attack  recovery  clearly  will  have  an  advan- 
tage that  may  be  decisive  in  negotiations. 
Therefore,  the  nation  that  has  a  viable  civil 
defense  program  for  general  nuclear  war  ob- 
viously will  be  in  a  better  position  to  with- 
stand limited  attacks  than  will  a  nation  that 
has  made  no  preparations. 

The  attention  given  to  civil  defense  by  the 
Soviet  Union  perhaps  cannot  be  duplicated 
in  a  free  society.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  prudent  planner  should  not  attempt  to 
do  everything  possible  to  prepare  ahead  of 
time  for  such  a  contingency.  The  Soviet  lead- 
ership has  physically  and  psychologically  pre- 
pared its  people  for  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war.  Western  leaders  have  not. 


POOD  POLICY  AND  POOD 

AVAILABILITIES 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
no  longer  are  ample  world  food  supplies 
and  the  situation  is  not  likely  to  change 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of  de- 
veloping a  new  food  policy  which  will 
relate  domestic  requirements,  humani- 
tarian assistance  programs,  and  export 
sales. 

Our  Nation  must  adopt  a  policy  which 
recognizes  the  importance  of  agriculture 
and  encourages  the  farmer  to  produce. 
We  need  agricultural  policies  which  are 
realistic  in  terms  of  addressing  today's 
needs. 

We  also  need  to  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  agricultural  output  on  world 
trade  and  food  availabilities.  Many  of  the 
developed  as  well  as  Third  World  coun- 
tries depend  on  the  United  States  for 
part  of  their  food.  This  country  is  as 
dominant  in  food  as  the  OPEC  nations 
are  in  the  production  of  petroleum.  This 
situation  will  continue  unless  there  are 
substantial  increases  in  food  production 
in  Third  World  countries. 

We  need  to  encourage  improved  agri- 
culture policies  and  population  control  in 
food  deficit  nations.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  world's  population  live  in  countries 
which  produce  only  40  percent  of  the 
world's  food  supply.  We  need  to  increase 
our  knowledge  of  food  production  in 
other  countries  including  our  informjt- 
tion  on  weather  and  crop  forecasting. 
In  addition,  a  world  food  reserve 
should  be  established  to  restore  stability 
in  the  international  food  commodity 
markets.  However,  the  United  States 
should  never  again  be  the  main  holder 
and  controller  of  the  world's  food  stocks. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Boerma,  director-general 
of  the  PAP,  and  I  addressed  these  issues 
at  the  general  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducers held  on  October  29,  1975. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  encourage 
further  discussion  of  issues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  and  those 
of  Dr.  Boerma  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Remarks  of  Senator  Httbert  H.  Humphrey 
Today  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  of  food  insecurity.  And  we  have  not  yet 
fashioned  a  policy  to  deal  with  this  reality. 
Until  recent  years,  the  world  has  had 
ample  food  which  over  the  decade  1963-1972 
averaged  around  an  80  day  supply.  Now  that 
figure  is  down  to  the  three  to  four  week 
range. 

And  In  earlier  years  the  United  States 
regularly  kept  as  much  as  60  to  80  million 
acres  out  of  production  in  order  to  support 
prices  for   agricultural   commodities. 

This  has  all  changed.  Today — largely  as  a 
result  of  bad  weather,  rising  demand  for 
food,  conscious  Soviet  policy  decisions  to 
Improve  diets,  and  population  Increases — 
food  stocks  are  expected  to  remain  tight  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

And  the  United  States — whether  in  shar- 
ing its  food  or  the  technology  to  produce 
it — is  as  dominant  in  food  as  the  OPEC 
nations  are  in  the  production  of  petroleum. 
Yet  our  present  leadership  hardly  seems 
aware  of  the  awesome  influence  and  power 
of  the  United  States  when  it  comes  to  food 
and  agriculture. 

What  has  recently  passed  for  an  agricul- 
tural policy  has  been  dominated  by: 

First,  the  notion  of  exporting  as  much  as 
possible;  and  second,  the  rhetoric  of  freeing 
farmers  from  governmental  controls. 

U.S.  farm  exports  have  increased  sharply 
In  response  to  rising  world  demand.  Last  year 
our  farm  exports  produced  a  net  Income  of 
$12  billion  to  meet  our  petroleum  import 
needs. 

But,  the  Government — in  spite  of  its  free 
market  rhetoric — has  repeatedly  intervened 
in  our  agricultural  export  markets. 

It  Is  taken  for  granted  in  the  highest  levels 
of  the  U.S.  Government  that  agricultural  ex- 
ports can  and  should  be  the  main  vehicle  for 
paying  for  our  petroleum  Imports. 

And  yet,  there  is  no  program  to  assure 
farmers  some  modest  floor  protection  in  case 
of  short-term  food  surpluses.  And  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  hesitated  to  put  a  hold  on 
exports  when  it  appeared  that  supplies  might 
be  in  short  supply. 

We  seem  to  grope  from  crisis  to  crisis  with 
little  sense  of  where  we  are  headed. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  nation  which  de- 
vised programs  such  as  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  Food  for  Peace  can  respond  with  courage 
and  imagination. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  realize  that  a  new 
food  and  agricultural  policy  is  needed  which 
balances  and  relates  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional concerns.  As  one  step  In  accomplishing 
this  objective.  I  have  recommended  that  a 
Food  Coordinator  be  established  at  the  White 
House. 

While  establishing  a  food  and  agricultural 
policy  should  be  a  concern  of  everyone,  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  Interests  of  our 
farmers  be  Ignored. 

Our  Department  of  Agriculture  has  already 
yielded  too  much  to  other  government  de- 
partments In  setting  agricultural  policy. 

And,  concurrently,  the  role  of  farm  inter- 
ests should  be  Increased  In  dealing  with  is- 
sues such  as  interest  rates,  energy  programs, 
transportation  and  taxation. 

I  have  already  introduced  legislation  to 
give  representation  to  agriculture  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Administration 
would  begin  to  develop  a  more  comprehen- 
sive food  and  agricultural  policy  which  would 
relate  our  domestic  needs,  humanitarian  as- 
sistance programs  and  commercial  export 
sales. 

One  requirement  in  a  new  policy  Is  in- 
creased floor  prices  so  that  farmers  can  take 
the  risks  and  make  the  investments  needed 
to  assure  a  high  level  of  production.  With  the 
veto  of  the  1976  Emergency  Farm  bill,  farm- 
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ers  felt  that  they  needed  extensive  export 
markets  In  order  to  avoid  depressed  prices. 

Our  farmers  still  face  a  situation  whereby 
they  could  well  be  ruined  by  bumper  har- 
vests. If  crops  are  good  In  other  countries. 
The  Department  of  Agrlc\Uture  earlier  this 
year  was  anticipating  sharply  reduced  farm 
prices  In  its  fl£ht  on  Inflation. 

However,  farmers  were  again  sorely  dis- 
appointed when  export  controls  were  Unp>06ed 
after  being  told  once  more  to  produce  as 
much  as  possible.  The  Administration  had 
assured  farmers  that  It  would  not  Interfere 
with  exports. 

But,  as  m  the  fall  of  1974.  the  Adminis- 
tration felt  compelled  to  change  the  rules 
In  the  middle  of  the  game. 

It  still  has  no  clearly  established  proce- 
dtires  to  deal  with  a  short-supply  situation. 

And  these  short-supply  rules  or  procedxires 
need  to  be  spelled  out  well  In  advance.  Too 
many  times  In  recent  years  the  government 
baa  Intervened  and  changed  the  rules  In  the 
middle  of  the  game. 

We  also  need  to  face  up  to  a  number  of 
critical  Issues  In  our  export  policy.  Will  we 
be  prepared  to  require  cooperation  of  buyers 
In  terms  of  sharing  Information  on  their 
reqiilrements? 

Will  regular  customers  such  as  Japan  be 
given  priority  consideration? 

Are  we  prepared  to  Improve  our  informa- 
tion system  so  that  we  have  better  data  on 
weather  and  crop  forecasts? 

Another  major  Issue  is  bow  will  we  react 
to  a  buyer  who  tries  to  buy  up  more  than 
needed  with  the  Idea  of  manipulating  the 
world  food  markets? 

This  Administration  has  been  most  reluc- 
tant to  face  up  to  these  issues  In  light  of  Its 
doctrinal  devotion  to  the  principle  of  the 
free  market. 

But  in  a  world  where  every  major  country 
conducts  its  transactions  through  a  state- 
controlled  trading  operation.  It  Is  somewhat 
ludicrous  to  look  to  the  past  and  describe 
today's  situation  as  a  free  market.  Other  na- 
tions have  concluded  that  food  is  central /o 
their  security  and  have  taken  steps  to  pro- 
tect their  citizens. 

A  comprehensive  food  and  agricultural  pol- 
icy also  most  relate  to  o\ir  food  aid  and  de- 
velopment assistance  program. 

Dxulng  the  1970's  Canadian  and  United 
States  grain  exports  have  doubled,  reaching 
almost  ipO-mllllon  tons  in  the  current  year. 
It  ls<^^ubtiul  that  this  record  can  be  re- 
peatef^n  the  near  future. 

We  should  trtillze  our  food  aid  and  devel- 
opment assistance  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion and  encourage  improved  agricultural 
policies  in  the  food  deficit  nations. 

In  paiticular,  research  programs  should  be 
directed  toward  encouraging  the  small 
farmer.  And  rural  development  Investments 
should  be  directed  toward  increasing  employ- 
ment and  improving  opportunities  away 
from  the  urban  areas. 

We  also  should  encourage  and  support  food 
deficit  nations  In  launching  programs  to 
limit  their  population  growth.  The  rate  of 
population  increase  will  be  a  critical  factor 
in  determining  world  food  availabilities  dur- 
ing the  remaining  decades  of  this  century. 

We  also  need  to  establish  a  world  food 
reserve  system  which  will  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  food  for  consumers  and  asstire 
reasonable  prices  for  producers.  Such  a  sys- 
tem can  be  made  to  work  in  spite  of  the 
reluctance  of  this  administration  to  see  its 
merits. 

The  government  needs  to  be  In  a  position 
to  purchase  when  there  Is  stirplus  produc- 
tion, and  release — under  carefiUIy  controlled 
conditions — during  periods  of  scarcity.  Such 
a  system  can  restore  some  stability  to  oiu" 
International  commodity  markets. 

But,  we  will  need  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  do  not  Intend  to  again  become  the  holder 
of  the  world's  food  stocks. 


I  would  certainly  not  want  to  lead  you 
to  believe  that  this  will  be  an  easy  under- 
taking. However,  the  stakes  are  high,  and 
we  must  make  the  effort. 

What  we  do  in  this  area  will  carry  heavy 
implications  for  ova  own  and  the  world's 
economy.  This  also  offers  our  best  hope  for 
establishing  some  new  rules  In  terms  of 
dealing  with  other  scarce  commodities. 

Much  of  the  authority  required  to  develop 
and  Implement  such  a  policy  already  exists. 
I  already  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
further  these  policies.  And  I  will  be  looking 
at  the  need  for  any  new  initiatives. 

But  the  Important  thing  is  to  get  on  with 
the  challenge  at  hand.  New  thinking  is 
needed. 

In  the  immortal  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are 
inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The  occa- 
sion is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we 
must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  o\ir  case  is 
new,  so  must  we  think  anew.  We  m\ist 
disenthrall  ourselves." 

Today  we  face  a  challenge  regarding  food 
security  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  We  also 
need  to  recognize  the  Interdependent  world 
in  which  we  live.  Addressed  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation,  this  issue  can  be  met,  and  other 
benefits  also  derived. 

It  would  be  worth  recalling  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's closing  challenge  to  the  World  Food 
Conference  almost  a  year  ago: 

"Let  the  nations  gathered  here  resolve  to 
confront  the  challenge,  not  each  other. 

"Let  us  agree  that  the  scale  and  severity 
of  the  task  require  a  collaborative  effort 
unprecedented  in  history. 

"And  let  us  make  global  cooperation  in 
food  a  model  for  our  response  to  other  chal- 
lenges of  an  Interdependent  world — energy, 
inflation,  population,  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment." 


Address  bt  Db.  A.  H.  Boerma,  Director-Gen- 
ERAL   of  FAO 

Mr.  President,  Distinguished  Delegates, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

This  is  the  third  time  during  my  term 
ot  office  as  Director -General  of  FAO — which 
comes  to  an  end  two  months  from  now — 
that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
a  General  Conference  of  this  Federation.  The 
first  occasion  was  at  Timis  In  April  1968, 
shortly  after  I  had  taken  over.  That,  you  will 
recall,  was  diirlng  the  period  when  the  world 
was  living  through  the  early  hopes  of  the 
Oreen  Revolution,  and  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  unveil  FAO's  new  approach  of  "cautious 
optimism"  towards  the  world  food  situation. 
The  second  occasion  was  some  three  years 
later,  in  Paris  in  May  1971,  when  I  again 
publicly  announced  for  the  first  time  a  new 
FAO  policy  line — the  initiative  that  we  were 
taking  with  regard  to  international  agricul- 
tural adjustment.  These  two  earlier  themes 
are  a  natural  point  of  departure  for  what  I 
have  to  say  today,  on  this  third  occasion,  by 
the  way  of  summing  up. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  world  food  and 
agricultural  scene  has  changed  very  consid- 
erably in  comparison  with  the  situation  in 
which  I  spoke  In  1968  and  1971.  The  hopes 
Which  greeted  the  Oreen  Revolution — al- 
though I  took  care,  even  at  the  time,  to  warn 
against  exaggerating  them — have  been  heav- 
ily obscured  by  the  events  of  the  world  food 
crisis  of  the  last  few  years.  There  are  some 
people  who  might  also  say  that  these  events 
have  also  reduced  the  Importance  of  inter- 
national agricultural  adjustment,  since  we 
are  now  no  longer  anything  like  as  concerned 
as  we  were  with  the  problem  of  surpluses. 
With  this  view,  however,  I  emphatically  do 
not  agree.  As  I  told  the  FAO  Council  already 
in  June  1973,  "It  is  taking  much  too  narrow 
a  view  of  adjustment.  For  adjustment  is  not 
only  concerned  with  a  more  equitable  shar- 
ing of  markets  for  agricultural  products  but 


with  a  much  wider  range  of  production  and 
trade  policies  in  both  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries  with  a  view  to  a  far  greater 
general  harmonization  of  the  patterns  of 
world  agriculture.  It  is  only  to  the  extent 
that  this  harmonization  is  achieved — which 
Is  not  noticeably  occurring  at  present — that 
adjustment  can  lose  any  of  Its  importance." 

Next  month,  I  am  putting  forward  a  pro- 
posed new  strategy  for  International  agri- 
cultural adjustment  to  the  FAO  Conference. 
In  this,  adjustment  is  described  In  the  fol- 
lowing terms — "acceptably  managed  change 
in  agriculture  in  a  context  of  growing  inter- 
dependence of  countries."  I  believe  this 
description  reflects  very  well  the  broader 
view  that  must  be  taken  of  adjustment  in 
the  world  of  today,  both  as  regards  its  essen- 
tial features  and  its  Increasing  necessity. 
The  need  for  change  in  world  agricultural 
policies  and  for  such  change  to  be  acceptably 
managed — or,  to  put  It  another  way,  to  be 
carried  out  m  an  agreed  and  orderly  fash- 
ion— has  become  even  more  dramatically 
evident  than  before  In  these  years  of  crisis 
which  have  led  to  the  World  Food  Conference 
and  its  powerful  call  for  Increased  food  pro- 
duction in  developing  countries,  for  world 
food  security  and  for  a  strengthening  of  food 
aid,  all  of  which  are  vital  components  of 
International  agricultural  adjustment. 

As  to  the  growing  inter-dependence  of 
countries,  this  is  a  phenomenon  whose  gen- 
eral and  critical  significance  in  these  times 
heightens  still  further  the  importance  of 
the  concept  of  adjustment.  For  a  direct  re- 
sult of  It  has  been  the  drive  for  a  New  In- 
ternational Economic  Order,  an  idea  which 
is  gaining  increasing  acceptance,  as  was  seen 
at  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  early  last  month. 
And  it  Is  quite  clear  that,  for  the  goals  of 
the  New  International  Economic  Order  to  be 
achieved,  a  much  better  performance  of 
world  agncult\ire,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  production  and  distribution  of  food, 
is  a  central  necessity.  Indeed,  the  new  strat- 
egy for  international  agricultural  adjustment 
that  I  am  proposing  consists  of  a  series  of 
policy  guidelines  and  machinery  for  monitor- 
ing progress  on  their  effective  application 
which  together  form  a  basic  contribution  to 
the  realization  of  a  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order.  To  put  It  another  way,  the  New 
International  Economic  Order  Is  essentially 
concerned  with  the  management  of  global 
inter-dependence  by  consensus,  which  is 
without  doubt  the  most  Important  item  to- 
day on  the  agenda  of  International  economic 
affairs,  and  adjustment  translates  this  into 
agrlcult\iral  terms. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  on 
international  agricultural  adjustment,  let  me 
now  turn  to  some  of  the  specifics  of  the 
situation,  bearing  In  mind  the  essential  role 
and  the  concerns  of  farmers,  upon  whom  our 
hopes  and  plans  ultimately  depend.  I  will 
begin  by  referring  back  to  the  World  Food 
Conference  and  the  prlnclpstl  emphasis  which 
It  placed  on  the  vital  need  for  a  massive 
increase  in  food  production  in  developing 
countries. 

This  is  imquestlonably  the  most  impor- 
tant line  of  action  that  must  be  followed  if 
we  are  ever  to  solve  the  world  food  problem. 
As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  developing 
countries  as  a  whole,  with  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  world's  population,  account  for  not 
much  more  than  40  per  cent  of  its  agricul- 
tural production.  Unless  the  developing  mar- 
ket economies  rapidly  accelerate  their  aver- 
age annual  increase  In  food  production  from 
about  2.6  per  cent  a  year  in  the  last  decade 
or  so  to  about  3.6  per  cent  a  year,  the  pro- 
jected Increase  in  food  demand  in  those 
countries  by  1986  would  enlarge  their  net 
cereal  deficit,  which  was  about  16  mUllon 
tons  some  five  years  ago,  to  the  appalling 
amovmt  of  nearly  85  million  tons.  Even  If 
this  growth  in  effective  demand  can  be  met 
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by  some  combination  of  incretised  produc- 
tion, commercial  imports  and  food  aid,  it 
would  not  cover  the  nutritional  needs  of 
their  most  impoverished  and  malnourished 
people,  whose  numbers  would  probably  swell 
from  the  already  unconscionable  level  of 
about  500  million  people  to  about  half  as 
much  again. 

Thus,  while  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
boost  production  In  developing  countries  in 
order  to  reduce  as  far  and  as  rapidly  as 
possible  their  dependence  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  food,  which  has  been  growing 
alarmingly  in  recent  years,  we  also  have  to  be 
realistic  enough  to  recognize  that  this  de- 
pendence is  going  to  remain  very  heavy  for 
some  years  to  come  and  that,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  food  aid,  especially  for  the  most 
vulnerable  groups,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
substantial  and  guaranteed  increase. 

This  whole  situation  also  poses  serious 
problems  of  course  for  the  main  food-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  developed  world  and 
for  their  farmers.  They  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue producing  enough  to  provide  a  large- 
scale  food  reserve  for  the  world  as  a  whole — 
and  Indeed  it  is  essential  that  they  do  so, 
for  it  is  unlikely  that  developing  countries 
will  attain  even  the  target  of  a  3.6  per  cent 
average  annual  increase  in  food  production 
over  the  period  up  till  1985.  Yet,  in  doing 
so,  they  run  the  risk  of  accumiilating  bur- 
densome siu-pluses,  a  risk  that  may  become 
reality  at  any  time  due  to  changes  In  demand 
in  years  when,  for  example,  weather  condi- 
tions are  generally  favourable  throughout 
the  world  and  when  developing  countries 
do  manage  to  reach  their  production  targets. 

The  answers  to  such  problems  are  of  course 
extremely  complicated,  but  clearly  a  prime 
necessity  Is  for  much  more  in  the  way  of 
medium-term  and  long-term  planning  for 
agricultural  production  In  global  terms.  Such 
planning,  based  on  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
duction situation  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  would  make  It  possible  to  see  more 
clearly  how  production  in  developing  coun- 
tries fits  into  the  overall  world  pictvu-e  and 
to  make  provision  accordingly.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  agricultural  planning  is  still  car- 
ried out  far  too  much  on  a  national  or  re- 
gional basis  and  thus  inevitably  leads  to 
situations  where  the  Interests  of  one  cotmtry 
or  region  are  in  open  conflict  with  those  of 
one  or  more  others. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that.  In  the 
kind  of  overall  planning  that  I  have  in  mind, 
much  greater  use  could  profitably  be  made 
of  FAO.  Our  knowledge  of  the  production 
situation  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  our 
network  of  study  groups  on  a  wide  range  of 
commodities  and  now  our  expanding  activi- 
ties In  connection  with  all  the  various  aspects 
of  international  agricultural  adjustment  to- 
gether provide  an  Immense  and  internation- 
ally comprehensive  source  of  material  which 
countries  could  draw  on  very  effectively  for 
their  national  planning  as  It  relates  to  the 
world  agricultural  scene. 

Along  with  planning — or,  more  exactly,  as 
a  particular  feature  of  it — the  main  food- 
produclng  countries  In  the  developed  world 
must.  If  they  are  to  maintain  production  suf- 
ficiently to  meet  world  needs  over  the  next 
few  years  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  any 
damage  to  themselves  from  doing  so,  be  pre- 
pared to  follow  agricultural  policies  that 
have  a  high  built-in  degree  of  flexlbUlty  in 
order  that  they  can  adjust  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  especially  necessary 
where  production  is  backed  by  strong  sup- 
port prices.  Lack  of  flexibility  under  these 
conditions  will  surely  lead  to  surpluses  such 
as  those  that  have  emerged  in  recent  times 
In  the  case  of  protein  products.  Nor  Is  it 
enough  to  argue  that  such  siirpluses  can  be 
disposed  of,  whenever  necessary  or  conven- 
ient, as  food  aid.  For  food  aid,  if  it  Is  to  be 
of  really  effective  assistance,  is  not  some- 


thing that  can  be  doled  out  haphazardly  or 
in  response  to  fluctuations  In  production 
and  prices  in  donor  countries.  As  the  World 
Food  Conference  made  clear,  it  needs  to  be 
governed  by  forward  planning.  It  should  in- 
deed form  an  integral  part  of  the  overall 
pattern  of  production  planning  in  donor 
countries,  a  pattern  In  which  there  are  four 
main  requirements  to  be  met — namely,  those 
of  national  consumption;  those  of  normal  ex- 
ports in  countries  which  are  In  fact  export- 
ers; those  needed  to  fulfill  obligations  for 
food  aid;  and  those  for  the  now  crucial  pvu'- 
pose  of  stock -building. 

The  mention  of  stock -building  leads  me 
on  to  the  vital  question  of  world  food  secu- 
rity, which,  along  with  increased  production 
In  developing  countries,  is  a  cardinal  neces- 
sity in  coming  to  grips  with  the  world  food 
problem.  I  have  been  heartened  by  the  prog- 
{ess  that  has  been  made  on  this  both  at  the 
World  Food  Conference  and  since — notably 
the  Conference's  endorsement  of  the  Inter- 
national Undertaking  which  developed  my 
own  proposal  for  an  internationally  coordi- 
nated system  of  national  reserve  stocks:  Its 
setting  up  of  a  minimum  target  for  food  aid 
of  10  million  tons  of  grain  a  year;  and  the 
recent  proposal  by  the  United  States  to  the 
InternatloD'l  Wheat  Council  for  the  estab- 
lishment o'  a  world  food  reserve  of  30  mil- 
lion tons—  ^5  million  of  wheat  and  5  million 
of  rice.  I  also  warmly  welcome  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  recent  Seventh  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  that,  pending  the  establishment  of 
the  world  food  grain  reserve,  emergency 
stocks  of  500,000  tons  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  World  Food  Programme. 

It  is  true  that  these  steps  in  themselves 
do  not  seem  to  go  far  enough  to  meet  the 
real  needs  of  developing  countries  in  these 
times,  especially  as  regards  the  quantities 
Involved  In  the  food  aid  target  and  the  world 
food  reserve  proposal.  But  they  are  at  least 
steps  In  the  right  direction. 

At  the  same  time,  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  concern  that  I  know  farmers  feel  about 
the  idea  of  stock-buUdlng  without  adequate 
accompanying  price  policies,  since  this  could 
easily  result  in  depressing  prices.  It  could 
indeed  ultimately  work  against  the  achieve- 
ment of  world  food  security  Itself  to  the 
extent  that  depressed  prices  would  discour- 
age production.  There  is  undeniable  truth 
in  the  view  stressed  by  your  Federation  that 
food  security  begins  with  farmer  secvu-ity. 

But  this  is  clearly  not  the  whole  story. 
The  question  of  achieving  a  greater  degree 
of  price  stability,  especially  so  tar  as  cereals 
are  concerned,  has,  as  we  all  know,  been  a 
major  preoccupation  of  governments  all  over 
the  world  in  recent  times.  Although  they 
have  obviously  approached  the  question 
from  their  different  viewpoints,  the  basic 
dilemma  Is,  in  varying  ways,  common  to 
them  all — namely,  that  If  prices  go  too  high, 
consumers  will  be  hurt,  while.  If  they  fall 
too  low,  this  will  su:t  as  a  disincentive  to 
farmers  and  thus  discourage  them  from 
producing  the  food  that  the  world  now 
needs  on  the  scale  required. 

Debates  on  this  crucial,  difficult  and 
highly  sensitive  issue  have  ranged  widely. 
Here  in  the  United  States,  for  example, 
where  a  major  domestic  concern  Is  to  avoid 
a  further  increase  in  inflation,  the  result 
was  a  decision  to  regulate  and  monitor  ex- 
ports of  grain.  In  view  of  the  extremely  tight 
stock  situation  and  prevailing  uncertainties 
about  new  crop  supplies,  I  think  this  will 
prove  to  have  been  a  prudent  decision.  I 
can  fiilly  appreciate  the  dilemma  of  any 
government  of  a  major  cereal  exporting  na- 
tion in  attempting  to  carefully  balance  the 
interests  of  their  consumers  with  those  of 
primary  producers  of  grain  and  livestock. 

However,  I  would  like  to  inject  another 
dimension.  I  have  noticed  that  the  more  re- 
cent concerns  in  developed  countries  about 


the  world  food  situation  have  largely  focused 
on  the  problem  as  seen  from  their  own- 
point  of  view.  It  seems  that  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  critical  needs  of  devel- 
oping countries  for  sufficient  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices. 

There  is  clearly  an  urgent  need  for  a 
much  more  systematic  and  world-wide  ap- 
proikch  to  the  whole  problem  as  opposed  to 
measures  taken  by  individual  countries,  pri- 
marily in  a  short-term  context  and  mainly 
with  their  own  interests  in  view.  Long-term 
contracts,  such  as  the  recent  United  States 
grains  agreements  with  Japan  and  the  Sov- 
iet Union,  can  have  a  salutary  effect.  They 
can  usefully  contribute  to  price  stability  by 
forestalling  large  and  unexpected  fluctua- 
tions of  demand  that  upset  world  markets 
and  prices. 

They  can  also  provide  greater  security  of 
supplies  to  the  buyer  and  an  assured  mar- 
ket to  farmers  in  the  exporting  countries. 
They  thus  enable  farmers  to  plan  ahead  with 
greater  confidence,  and  this  Is  immensely  im- 
portant in  ensuring  that  world  food  pro- 
duction expands  at  the  necessary  rate.  For 
these  reasons,  P^O  itself  has  long  advocated 
long-term  contracts. 

But  I  must  emphasize  that  long-term  con- 
tracts do  not.  In  themselves,  resolve  the  fun- 
damental problems  caused  by  fluctuations  in 
production  and  supplies.  Indeed,  bilateral 
contracts  can  only  be  an  effective  guarantee 
of  supplies  If  they  are  supported  by  ad- 
equate stock  policies  designed  to  offset  var- 
iations in  production.  For  example,  the  agree- 
ment Just  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  provides  for  total 
purchases  of  30-40  million  tons  of  grain  over 
the  next  five  years — which  is  somewhat 
greater  than  the  quantity  the  USSR  actually 
purchased  from  the  United  States  over  the 
preceding  five  years.  But  the  stock  levels  are 
much  lower  than  in  1972,  and  the  idle  crop- 
land that  North  America  had  as  a  potential 
reserve  in  1972  is  no  longer  there.  Any  large 
and  simultaneous  declines  in  production  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years  in  major  produc- 
ing countries  could  still  have  very  serious 
consequences.  Our  margin  of  safety  for  the 
f  utureAas  thus  narrowed. 

What  we  need  urgently  Is  a  sustained  In- 
crease In  production,  a  speedy  replenishment 
of  stocks  and  some  mechanism  that  will  reg- 
ulate grains  sales,  in  years  of  shortage,  in 
favour  of  the  most  seriously  affected  devel<v- 
ing  countries. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  developing 
countries,  particularly  the  poorer  ones,  may 
suddenly  be  faced  in  future  years,  once  again, 
with  very  large  Import  requirements  in  pe- 
riods of  crop  failure.  I  would  urge  all  export- 
ing countries,  when  negotiating  large-scale 
trade  agreements,  to  keep  in  mind  the  fluc- 
utatlng  needs  of  the  most  seriously  affected 
developing  countries. 

In  my  view,  the  real  solution  must  lie  in 
the  achievement  of  an  International  Grains 
Agreement  which  covers  not  only  wheat  but 
also  coarse  grains  and  which  includes  pro- 
visions not  only  for  stock-buildmg  and  food 
aid  but  also — of  pre-eminent  Importance — 
for  sufficient  commercial  supplies  at  reason- 
able and  stable  prices  for  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

On  this,  let  me  say  In  the  first  place  that 
there  Is  certainly  a  need  to  link  food  grains 
with  feed  grains  in  such  an  Agreement.  In 
some  quarters  much  has  been  made  of  the 
fact,  in  the  context  of  stocks,  that  the  largest 
grain  "reserve"  in  the  world  Is  that  of  feed 
grains.  But  any  attempt  to  make  use  of  this 
so-called  reserve  merely  transfers  the  farm- 
er's problem  from  the  grain  sector  to  the  live- 
stock sector,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  past  two 
years,  unless  It  takes  in  an  orderly  fashion 
within  the  framework  of  an  overall  agree- 
ment. 

Regarding  the  more  general  aspects,  I 
must  frankly  admit  that  I  am  incieasla]gly 
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worried  about  the  slow  progress  made  over 
tbe  past  year  In  the  negotiations  In  London 
and  Geneva  towards  a  new  International 
grains  agreement.  In  my  view,  there  Is  a 
serloiis  danger  that  these  vital  negotiations, 
partly  because  they  are  being  linked  up 
with  more  general  trade  policies  and  prob- 
lems affecting  other  products  and  even  In- 
dustrial goods,  will  become  unduly  protract- 
ed and  could  even  get  bogged  down.  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly  that  an  agree- 
ment on  grains  transcends  purely  commer- 
cial considerations.  It  would  be  tragic  If 
we  were  to  lose  the  momentum  built  up — 
as  a  result  of  Initiatives  In  FAO  and  the 
support  of  the  World  Food  Conference — 
towards  building  a  dependable  system  of 
world  food  security  which  will  ensxire  against 
future  food  shortages  and  crop  failures,  after 
25  years  of  effort.  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  FAO  Conference  next 
month  to  make  a  critical  evaluation  of  the 
whole  situation  as  it  now  stands,  and.  If  it  Is 
generally  felt  that  things  are  not  moving  fast 
enough,  the  Conference  should  recommend 
that  more  speedy  action  be  taken,  with  a 
closer  Involvement  of  FAO  in  the  present  ne- 
gotiations. 

What  I  have  been  saying  so  far  with  re- 
gard to  the  need  for  an  International  Grains 
Agreement  has  been  concerned  with  wheat 
and  coarse  grains.  The  other  major  staple 
commodity  .in  the  world  Is  of  course  rice, 
and  although  I  know  that  rice  is  being  dis- 
cussed In  the  present  negotiations  in  con- 
nection with  reserves,  I  believe  that  seri- 
ous consideration  should  be  given  to  reach- 
ing a  parallel  international  agreement  on 
rice. 

To  pull  together  some  of  the  issues  I  have 
been  discussing,  what  is  generally  needed.  In 
order  to  back  up  the  main  lines  of  attack  on 
the  world  problem — namely,  greatly  expand- 
ed production  in  developing  countries, 
world  food  security  and  Increased  food  aid 
on  a  guaranteed  basis — is  a  complementary 
series  of  interlinked  measures  to  promote 
longer-term  planning  on  agricultural  pro- 
duction, a  greater  flexibility  In  production 
policies  among  the  main  producing  coun- 
tries and  much  more  stability  in  world 
market  pries  for  food.  These  are  all  matters 
which  fall  within  the  scope  of  international 
agricultural    adjustment. 

I  woiild  Just  say  one  more  word  here  about 
adjustment.  The  main  purpose  of  the  new 
Strategy  which  we  are  proposing  to  the  FAO 
Conference  Is  that  an  exercise  which  has  so 
far  been  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  largely 
academic  should  now  move  into  the  opera- 
tional stage.  -  ' 

The  cdmblflation  of  policy  guidelines  with 
systematic  monitoring  of  the  progress  made 
in  following  them  up  as  a  basis  for  periodic 
intergovernmental  consultations,  notably  at 
the  biennial  sessions  of  the  FAO  Confer- 
ence, would  provide  a  new  and  unique  prac- 
tical opportunity  for  the  harmonization  of 
national  agricultural  policies  at  a  world-wide 
level.  I  would  like  to  think  that  the  lead 
that  FAO  has  taken  in  preparing  the  way  for 
such  an  opportunity  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant developments  of  the  years  in  which 
I  have  been  responsible  for  guldfng  the 
Organization. 

It  Is  now  time,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  should  try  and  summarize  my  general  im- 
pressions of  those  years  and  of  what  the 
future  may  hold. 

B«tslcally,  what  I  hope  and  believe  has 
emerged  from  recent  years  Is  a  belated  real- 
ization that  the  world  food  problem  Is  so 
widespread,  deep-rooted  and  potentially  ex- 
plosive as  to  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
serloiis  challenge  of  otir  times.  It  is  true  that 
this  has  not  even  now  been  fully  accepted 
everywhere.  But  the  present  prolonged  world 
food  crlslB,  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight,  has.  It  would  Anally  seem,  made  clear 
to  most  responsible  and  thoughtful  people 


concerned  with  the  miinagement  of  human 
affairs  that  the  world  can  no  longer  afford 
to  coast  along  on  the  easy  promise  of  tech- 
nical triumphs  like  the  Green  Revolution. 
Technology  of  course  remains  the  key  to 
solving  the  world  food  problem.  But  it  is 
now  more  widely  appreciated  than  ever  be- 
fore that  technology  alone  is  not  enough. 
Its  achievements  have  to  be  extensively  and 
consistently  followed  up  by  concerted  eco- 
nomic and  social  measures  on  an  unprec- 
edented scale,  which  in  turn  involves  a  far 
greater  commitment  of  political  will  to  the 
world  food  problem  than  we  have  know 
in  the  past.  That,  to  me,  is  the  main  mes- 
sage of  the  World  Food  Conference. 

The  question  that  remains  of  course  Is 
whether  the  world  will  indeed  act  to  the 
extent  that  is  required  on  this  realization 
of  what  needs  to  be  done.  Political  will  is 
easily  weakened  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  be 
in  conflict  with  self-interest,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  considerable  efforts  will  be 
called  for,  both  in  developing  countries, 
which  are  burdened  by  poverty  and  often 
by  outmoded  social  structures,  and  in  the 
richer  nations,  which  have  so  frequently 
been  dominated  by  inward-looking  policies. 

But  there  are,  I  believe,  some  signs  of 
encouragement.  Con.slderable  progress,  for 
example,  has  been  made  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Fund  for  Agri- 
cultural Development  which  was  called  for 
by  the  World  Food  Conference.  And,  since  I 
am  now  here  in  Washington,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  paying  tribute  to 
the  notably  more  generous  provisions  of  the 
new  and  more  enlightened  foreign  aid  bill  of 
this  session  of  Congress,  particularly  as  re- 
gards support  for  this  Fund  and  sizeably 
Increased  allocations  of  food  aid  to  coun- 
tries most  in  need.  This  is  the  kind  of  more 
open-minded  and  more  open-hearted  ap- 
proach to  the  world  food  problem  that  needs 
to  be  increasingly  adopted  everywhere. 

We  are  nevertheless  only  at  the  beginning. 
One  aspect  of  the  new  approach  that  is  re- 
quired to  the  world  food  problem  and  that 
I  would  like  to  stress  today  is  the  need  to 
associate  farmers  all  over  the  world  more 
closely  with  what  needs  to  be  done.  This  Is 
as  important  in  deveiopSd  countries,  where 
the  good-will  and  suppwt  of  farming  com- 
munities is  vital  in  helping  to  carry  the 
global  food  burden  of  at  least  the  next  few 
years,  as  it  is  In  developing  ones,  where  a 
paramount  priority  must  be  a  radical  Im- 
provement in  the  prospects  and  conditions 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  small  impoverished 
farmers,  not  only  because  they  have  a  right 
to  It  but  also  because  it  is  essential  if  the 
tremendous  increase  in  food  production  that 
must  take  place  in  those  countries  is  to  be 
achieved.  Never  before  has  the  world  had 
such  need  of  its  farmers  nor  Indeed  such  an 
obligation  to  them. 

And  what,  finally,  of  FAO?  There  are  some 
who  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Wortd 
Pood  Conference  and  in  particular  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  World  Pood  CouncU  as  an 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly have  to  some  extent  relieved  us  of 
part  of  our  responsibilities.  I  can  assure  you 
without  hesitation  that  this  Is  not  so.  We  In 
FAO  welcomed  both  the  Conference  and  the 
Councl  as  vehicles  for  a  much-needed  appli- 
cation of  greater  political  will  to  the  world 
food  problem.  What  the  Conference  has 
therefore  done  primarily  is  to  strengthen  us 
In  our  own  efforts.  As  you  know,  virtually  all 
the  substantive  preparation  for  the  Confer- 
ence necessarily  had  to  be  carried  out  by 
FAO.  and  we  are  clearly  largely  responsible 
for  following  up  most  of  Its  recommenda- 
tions at  the  International  level.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Organization  has  now  entered 
a  new  and  more  vital  stage  of  activity  in  re- 
sponM  to  the  crucial  challenges  that  lie 
ahead  if  the  world  Is  finally  to  overcome 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  In  this,  we  shall 
count  very  much  on  the  support  of  this  Fed- 


eration, which  we  have  received  In  generous 
measure  In  the   past,   but   which   we  shall 
need  even  more  In  the  years  to  come. 
Thank  you. 


REGULATORY    REFORM:    A    MONU- 
MENTAL EFFORT  UNDERWAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  after 
months  of  uncertainty,  the  American 
people  are  more  confused  than  ever.  The 
traditional  cures  for  recession,  they  are 
told,  will  aggravate  inflation;  but  curb- 
ing inflation  may  scuttle  recovery.  So 
what  can  be  done  to  help  the  economy 
get  back  on  its  feet? 

One  good  place  to  begin,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  where  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  is  now  starting  in 
taking  steps  to  get  the  crushing  weight 
of  senseless  and  anticompetitive  Gov- 
ernment regulation  ofif  the  proverbial 
back  of  the  economy.  Over  many  years, 
Government  regulation — particularly 
economic  regulation  of  air,  truck,  and 
rail  service — ^has,  by  small  degrees,  run 
amuck.  By  stifling  competition,  limiting 
the  entry  of  new  firms,  suppressing  ben- 
eficial new  technology,  and  subjecting 
everyone  to  reams  of  redtape  and  inter- 
minable delays,  regulators  have  allowed 
cartels  to  develop  and  prices  in  crucial 
industries  to  rise  even  when  demand  was 
falling.  This  phenomenon  represents  one 
of  the  most  baffling  economic  challenges 
America  faces  today. 

The  issue  of  Government  regulation 
of  the  economy  has  ^cited  considerable 
controversy  in  recent  months.  Although 
nobody  seems  to  be  especially  supportive 
of  the  status  quo,  opinions  differ  as  to 
what  needs  to  be  changed.  Free  enter- 
prise advocates  criticize  regulations 
adopted  by  OSHA,  EPA,  EEOC,  CPSC, 
and  PDA,  which  they  claim  burden  busi- 
nessmen with  needless'  paperwork,  delays, 
and  restrictions.  Consumer  advocates 
tend  instead  to  decry  certain  anticom- 
petitive biases  of  the  older  commissions 
operating  principally  in  the  economic 
sphere;  namely,  the  ICC,  CAB,  PCC,  and 
FMC. 

As  this  ideological  battle-of-the-alpha- 
bets  intensifies,  the  American  public 
must  wonder  why,  after  so  many  years 
of  obscurity,  regulatory  agencies  are  now 
hitting  the  front  pages.  How  do  the  ac- 
tions of  these  relatively  obscure,  often 
snail-paced  Government  entities  affect 
their  daily  lives? 

Last  year,  expert  witnesses  outlined 
for  the  conmiittee  how  excessive  regula- 
tion contributes  to  "stagflation."  When 
the  Government  thwarts  competition,  a 
"ratchet"  effect  in  pricing  takes  over: 
Prices  will  rise  as  costs  and  demand  rise, 
but  will  not  fall  when  demand  slumps. 
Markets  lose  their  flexibility  and  another 
cycle  of  layoffs  and  inflation  begins. 

Govenunent  regulation  distorts  the 
functioning  of  some  of  the  most  crucial 
areas  of  our  economy:  transportation, 
communications,  energy,  and  agriculture, 
among  others.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  for  years  told  farmers  how 
much  of  what  not  to  grow  and  how  much 
to  sell  at  what  price;  the  ICC  tells  truck- 
ers who  can  truck  what  where,  and  for 
how  much,  and  to  make  sure  they  come 
back  empty;  the  CAB  even  tells  the  alr- 
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lines  where  to  go — as  well  as  when,  how 
often,  and  how  much  to  charge. 

Not  too  long  ago.  Federal  regulators 
battled  a  railroad  company  in  and  out 
of  court  for  over  4  years,  at  tremendous 
cost  to  taxpayers,  all  in  the  interest  of 
preventing  a  promising  innovation  In 
railroad  freight  service.  In  1972,  other 
staunch  guardians  of  the  public  interest 
turned  down  an  airline's  bid  to  cut  the 
price  of  transatlantic  flights  by  two- 
thirds.  And  the  FKiJC  required  a  com- 
pany owning  three  TV  stations  in  Oregon 
to  submit  written  material  weighing  45 
pounds,  at  the  same  time  the  Commis- 
sion was  ignoring  the  rate  structure  of 
one  of  the  more  classic  examples  of  mo- 
nopoly enterprise  in  America. 

Although  the  hidden  costs  of  Govern- 
ment regulation  have  never  been — and 
probably  cannot  be — fully  totaled,  no 
one  doubts  that  they  are  staggering.  A 
recent  FTC  report  found  $80  billion  of 
economic  waste  in  the  American  economy 
attributable  in  no  small  part  to  regula- 
tory overkill  and  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices. The  General  Accoimting  Offlce  puts 
the  yearly  cost  of  defective  regulation  at 
$60  billion;  President  Ford  has  said  $130 
billion,  or  approximately  $2,000  for  each 
American  family.  Estimates  of  the  cost 
of  ICC  regulation  alone  vary  from  about 
$4  billion  to  $9  billion  each  year.  One 
recent  study  found  that  various  ICC  rules 
banning  backhauls  and  straight-line 
routing  waste  up  to  460  million  gallons 
of  fuel  annually,  and  contribute  150,000 
tons  of  pollutants  to  the  air  we  breathe. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  insidious 
drain  on  our  economy  and  hard-earned 
consumer  dollars  continue.  Though  im- 
mediate deregulation  of  every  industry 
is  clearly  not  the  answer.  Congress  must 
take  prompt  and  effective  action  to  see 
that,  where  feasible,  healthy  competition 
returns  to  the  American  marketplace. 

Some  would  have  us  think  that  com- 
petition is  obsolete,  but  I  must  demur. 
No  other  system  can  better  assure  con- 
sumers of  the  widest  variety  of  goods 
and  services  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
which  is  the  hallmark  of  a  robust,  ef- 
ficient economy.  While  we  must  address 
the  difficult  task  of  reregulation  and  de- 
regulation with  careful  attention  to  in- 
dividual cases,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of 
our  primary  goal.  The  long-run  health 
of  our  Nation's  economy  may  depend  on 
it. 

Some  answers  to  the  problem  were 
provided  in  the  testimony  offered  at  joint 
hearings  convened  by  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and 
Commerce  Committee  recently.  The 
hearings  represent  the  first  step  in  a  ma- 
jor regulatory  reform  effort  the  two  com- 
mittees now  have  underway,  with  the 
help  of  outside  consultants  and  a  dis- 
tinguished panel  of  experts.  The  study 
promises  to  be  a  truly  bipartisan  effort  to 
deal  with  a  problem  of  deep  economic 
significance. 

The  enabling  resolution  for  the  study. 
Senate  Resolution  71,  was  drafted  jointly 
by  Senator  Abe  Ribicoff  and  myself, 
with  assistance  from  Senators  Lee  Met- 
CALF,  John  Glenn,  and  Jacob  Javits.  At 
present,  the  majority  and  minority  staffs 
of  both  committees  are  working  .closely 
to  bring  this  effort  to  fruition. 


In  the  interest  of  helping  to  clarify 
just  how  Government  regulation  affects 
the  consumer,  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
serted into  the  Record  the  excellent 
statement  offered  by  Richprd  Wegman, 
Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director  for  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  ex- 
plaining the  nature  and  scope  of,  and 
reasons  for.  the  Senate  Resolution  71 
study.  Mr.  Wegman's  testimony  sum- 
marizes in  a  balanced,  well-documented 
way  the  range  of  issues  our  study  needs 
to  address,  citing  many  specific  problem 
areas.  In  short,  the  inquiry  will  address 
the  following  seven  facets  of  agency  reg- 
ulation : 

Elimination  of  undue  delay : 

The  elimination  of  inconsistent  or 
overlapping  regulatory  functions; 

Increasing  public  participation: 

Insuring  agency  independence  from 
both  undue  political  interference  and  im- 
proper pressures  by  the  regulated  in- 
dustry; 

Upgrading  the  quality  of  regulators; 

Improving  congressional  oversight; 
and 

Determining  the  extent  to  which  reg- 
ulation is  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Following  Mr.  Wegman's  statement,  I 
am  including  the  testimony  of  Robert 
M.  Beckman,  counsel  for  Laker  Airways, 
which  provides  a  particularly  grim  view 
of  the  flaws  of  regulation  over  the  vears 
within  the  CAB.  Mr.  Beckman  offers  an 
indepth  study  of  the  Government  regu- 
lating counter  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  materials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Dick  Wegman 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  asked  me  to  out- 
line the  scope  of  the  Joint  study  on  regula- 
tory reform  which  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and  Government  Operations  are  now 
beginning,  and  to  discuss  briefly  some  spe- 
cific examples  of  problems  which  the  study 
will  consider. 

The  Joint  study  on  regulatory  reform  Is 
authorized  by  S.  Res.  71,  which  the  Senate 
passed  on  July  26,  1975.  The  two  Committees 
have  been  allocated  Just  under  $500,000  for 
purposes  of  the  study. 

To  our  knowledge,  .this  is  the  first  time 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  has  ever  been  undertaken  by 
the  Congress.  Although  there  have  been  a 
number  of  studies  of  government  organiza- 
tions and  Federal  regulation  in  the  past, 
this  study  by  two  Congressional  Committees 
is  unique  in  that  they  will  have  the  ability 
to  convert  study  recommendation  Into  legis- 
lative action  where  they  decide  it  is  appro- 
priate and  needed. 

The  mandate  of  S.  Res.  71  is  rather  broad. 
Among  other  things,  the  Resolution  directs 
the  two  Committees  to  make  findings  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to: 

The  most  serious  deficiencies  within  the 
regulatory  process  which  tend  to  contribute 
to  inflation,  lessen  competition,  or.  which 
adversely  affect  the  public  and  regulated 
companies; 

The  extent  to  which  certain  areas  of  the 
national  economy  are  over-regulated  or 
under-regulated; 

The  economic  costs  and  beneflts  of  regula- 
tion; 

The  antl-oompetitlve  effects  of  regulation, 
and  the  degree  of  market  concentration  in 
regulated  industries; 


An  evaluation  of  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives which  regulation  should  .now  serve: 

The  consequences  to  the  Nation  of  selective 
de-regulatlon  In  specified  areas: 

Elimination,  transfer,  or  separation  out 
of  the  subsidy-granting  or  other  forms  of 
promotional  activity  performed  by  regulatory 
agencies: 

Revising  procedures  for  selecting  commis- 
sioners and  reviewing  their  qualifications: 

Modifying  agency  rules  to  expedite  regula- 
tory agency  proceedings  as  a  means  of  fa- 
cilitating more  timely  decision-making. 

As  one  can  see  from  this  partial  list,  this 
study  is  neither  pro-regulation  or  antt-regu- 
latlon,  neither  pro-business  nor  antl-busl- 
ness.  Individuals  and  institutions  represent- 
ing all  segments  of  the  economy,  and  all 
elements  of  the  political  spectrum,  have 
raised  concerns  about  the  present  state  of 
Federal  regulation.  The  witnesses  at  this 
morning's  hearing,  who  wlU  speak  of  the 
difficulties  they  have  encountered  with  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies,  range  from  con- 
sumer advocate  Ralph  Nader  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading   railroads. 

Of  course,  different  groups  are  concerned 
with  different  aspects  of  regulation.  Con- 
sumers may  be  concerned  with  the  imbal- 
ance of  public  Interest  advocacy,  and  with 
the  close  ties  between  the  regulatory  agency 
and  the  Industry  it  regiilates.  Small  busi- 
nesses may  be  concerned  with  the  inordinate 
paperwork  burden,  and  with  the  variety  of 
.regulations  which  affect  them.  Independent  ^ 
businesses  may  be  concerned  with  barriers 
to  energy  created  by  a  regulatory  agency, 
and  with  the  negative  attitude  towsird  tech- 
nological Innovation.  Large,  regulated  cor- 
porations and  utilities  may  chafe  at  the  reg- 
ulatory lag  in  approving  rate-increase  re- 
quests, and  at  regulatory  Indecision  in  gen- 
eral. The  Joint  study  will  examine  these 
concerns  and  many  others,  and  will  seek 
ways  to  make  the  regulatory  process  more 
responsive,  more  decisive,  more  accessible, 
and  swifter. 

At  the  outset,  the  S.  Res.  71  study  has  been 
tentatively  divided  into  7  working  segments. 
They  are : 

(1)  eliminating  undue  delay  In  the  regu- 
latory process, 

(2)  eliminating  or  modifying  inconsistent 
or  overlapping  regulatory  functions. 

(3)  increasing  public  participation  in  th« 
regulatory  process. 

(4)  Insuring  agency  Independence  from 
(a)  undue  political  pressures  and  (b)  Influ- 
ence by  the  regulated  Industry, 

(5)  upgrading  the  quality  of  regulators. 

(6)  Improving  '  and  increasing  Congres- 
sional oversight,  and 

(7)  determining  the  extent  to  which  regu- 
lation Is  appropriate  or  necessary. 

Administrative  Delay.  E:xamples  of  enor- 
mous delay  in  the  regulatory  process  are 
legion.  Delay  has  probably  been  talked  about 
and  written  about  more  than  Just  about  any 
other  problem  In  the  regulatory  fleld.  It  Is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  find  cases  when  the  ad- 
ministrative process  has  dragged  on  for  years 
and  years,  exhausting  both  the  funds  and  the 
patience  of  all  parties  concerned,  and  In  the 
end  yielding  a  result  that  is  satisfying  to  no 
one. 

For  example:  For  over  34  years,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  been  un- 
able to  resolve  a  dispute  between  radio  sta- 
tions KOB  In  Albuquerque  and  WABC  In 
New  York,  which  arose  because  the  agency 
placed  the  two  stations  on  the  same  fre- 
quency. Since  1941  when  an  International 
agreement  required  the  FCC  to  assign  a  new 
frequency  to  KOB  the  FCC  has  been  unable 
to  figure  out  how  to  restrict  the  broadcast 
frequency  of  one  of  the  stations  to  eliminate 
Interference.  Since  1969  the  FCC  has  had  a 
proposed  rulemaking  policy  on  this  Issue. 
Meanwhile,  the  delay  has  caused  a  paperwork 
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nlgbtmare  at  the  FCC.  cost  the  respective 
companies  a  fortune  In  legal  fees,  and  left 
listeners  of  either  station  with  Interference 
from  the  other. 

On  July  2, 1969.  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration proposed  new  rules  setting  the  per- 
centage of  peanuts  that  should  go  Into  pea- 
nut butter.  After  originally  proposing  a 
higher  figure,  the  FDA  said  It  should  be  90 '7c ; 
the  Peanut  Butter  Manufacturer's  Associa- 
tion thought  It  should  be  only  87%.  On  the 
opening  day  of  the  hearing  before  the  FDA, 
the  first  government  witness  presented  a  sur- 
vey of  cookbooks,  patent  applications,  and 
general  testimony  concerning  the  historical 
composition  of  peanut  butter.  On  cross  ex- 
amination, the  witness  was  questioned  about 
hU  personal  tastes  In  peanut  butter,  omis- 
sions in  his  list  of  patent  applications,  and 
about  a  number  of  cookbook  formulations  of 
peanut  butter  that  he  had  failed  to  refer  to 
In  hla  direct  testimony. 

This  kind  of  attention  to  unimportant  de- 
tail set  the  pattern  for  the  FDA's  hearing: 
6Vi  years  and  7736  pages  of  testimony  later, 
the  lawyers  finally  rested  their  case.  Still,  it 
took  the  FDA  another  2  years  and  3  months — 
until  July  24,  1968 — to  Issue  Its  final  order 
in  the  case.  Then  the  case  was  appealed  to 
the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  On  May 
14,  1970,  the  Third  Circuit  finally  disposed 
of  the  case  by  affirming  the  PDA's  regula- 
tion. Thus,  it  took  nearly  11  years,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  staff  time  and  legal  fees, 
to  decide  by  what  amount  peanut  butter 
manufacturers  should  be  required  to  Increase 
the  composition  of  peanuts  in  peanut  butter. 
The  answer  was:  37c. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  at  this  morning's 
hearing^  wUl  describe  in  detail  their  experi- 
ences before  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  and 
the  enormous  wastes  of  time  and  money  that 
were  Incurred  as  a  result  of  administrative 
delay. 

What  causes  administrative  delay  of  this 
magnitude,  what  costs  does  it  impose,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  it?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  regulatory  agencies  have  be- 
come over-Judlclallzed,  that  they  tend  to  act 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  rather  than  utilizing 
generic  rulemaking.  It  Is  also  suggested  that 
the  fear  of  judicial  review  and  reversal  is  so 
pervasive  that  agencies  tend  to  amass  mam-- 
moth  records  and  to  dot  every  "1"  and  cross 
every  "t"  in  an  effort  to  Insure  that  the 
agency  action  will  not  be  reversed. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  offered  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  undue  delay — 
ranging  from  the  Ash  Council's  proposal  that 
a  new  Admmistratlve  Court  of  Appeals  be 
established  and  that  review  at  the  Commis- 
sion level  be  sharply  curtailed,  through  pro- 
cediu^l  reforms  which  would  require  written 
Instead  of  oral  teetlmony,  limit  the  time  or 
the  scope  of  discovery,  limit  the  number  or 
types  of  intervenors,  and  increase  the  discre- 
tionary powers  of  administrative  law  Judges, 
to  broader  reforms  which  would  Impose  far 
greater  rule-making  responsibilities  on  the 
agencies  and  discourage  the  use  of  case-by- 
caae  adjudication  as  a  policy-making  tool. 
The  Joint  study  will  explore  these  proposals, 
and  seek  to  find  ways  to  spteed  up  the  process 
without  depriving  Interested  parties  of  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  participate 
fully  in  the  process. 

Overlap.  As  the  Federal  regulatory  scheme 
haa  develc^ied  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1887, 
numerous  Instances  of  overlap,  duplication, 
or  inconsistent  regulation  have  come  to  exist. 
The  transp>ortatlon  regulatory  agencies  are 
a  case  in  point,  as  the  Ash  Council  noted. 
For  example.  If  a  manufacturer  of  television 
tubes  in  Chicago  wants  to  send  his  wares  to 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  he  has  to  be  concerned 
with  a  regulatory  patchwork  covering  three 
different  modes:  The  first  part  of  the  trip  by 
truck  U  regulated  by  the  ICC  under  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935;  the  second  portion 
of  the  trip,  by  rail,  is  also  regulated  by  the 


ICC,  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of 
1887;  and  the  final  leg  (before  reaching 
Europe)  of  the  Journey  is  on  an  ocean-going 
vessel,  regulated  by  the  FMC  under  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916. 

The  problem  is  not  limited  to  transporta- 
tion. Consider,  for  example,  the  maker  of  a 
pesticide.  Before  he  can.  sell  it,  It  must  be 
registered  with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA).  If  it  Is  bought  by  a 
homeowner.  It  has  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  (CPSC) .  And,  if  the  maid  in  the 
home  uses  It,  it  has  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA). 

Nor  are  these  problems  limited  to  the 
Federal  level.  In  many  Instances,  Federal 
regulations  overlap  or  are  Inconsistent  with 
regulations  Imposed  by  state  regulatory  agen- 
cies, and  a  business  attempting  to  comply 
with  both  may  be  caught  In  the  middle.  At 
a  minimum,  better  coordination  between 
Federal  and  state  regulatory  agencies  seems 
desirable.  Possibly,  the  Joint  study  may  de- 
velop an  organizational  mechanism  to  avert 
problems  of  this  nature  before  they  occur. 
Public  Participation.  Testimony  before 
both  Houses  of  Congress  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  have  attested  to  the  Imbalance  of 
the  advocacy  before  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies — testimony  by  Robert  Pltofsky 
estimating  that  business  advocacy  out- 
weighs consumer  advocacy  by  a  ratio  of  100 
to  1  (before  the  HouFe  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  March,  1973);  testimony 
by  Anthony  Roisman  that  public  utilities 
budget  5  to  10  times  as  much  as  consumers 
in  presenting  their  case  for  a  Federal  license 
(before  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  March,  1974);  statement  by 
Carol  Foreman  of  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America  that  consumer  groups  are  out- 
spent  by  50  to  1  by  trade  assoclaUon  orga- 
nizations. 

One  response  by  these  two  Committees 
and  by  the  full  Senate  this  year  has  been 
legislation  to  create  an  agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy,  which  would  be  empowered  to 
represent  the  consumer's  Interests,  with  full 
party  rights  where  appropriate,  before  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  and  other  Fed- 
eral decision-makers.  That  legislation  U  now 
pending  before  the  House,  and  action  is  ex- 
pected shortly. 

But  the  ACA  addresses  only  a  part  of  the 
problem.  Rolsman's  testimony,  for  example 
suggests  that  there  may  be  a  case  for  pro- 
viding direct  public  assistance  to  public  In- 
terest Intervenors— possibly  in  the  form  of 
assisting  with  research,  providing  reports  on 
request,  or  even  reimbursement  for  witness 
costs  and  attorneys  fees.  Congress  Is  already 
beginning  to  respond  to  this  need. 

The  Magnuson-Moss  Act,  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year,  provides  up  to  $500,000  per 
year  for  funding  pubUc  Interest  advocates 
m  FTC  rulemaking  proceedings.  A  similar 
provision  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  last 
year  as  part  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974— the  legislation  that  abolished 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  estab- 
lished the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  (ERDA)  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  (NRC) .  However,  the 
provision  was  dropped  in  conference,  in  favor 
of  conference  report  language  urging  the 
NBC  to  decide  this  question  for  itself  at  the 
administrative  level.  We  understand  that 
Senator  Kennedy  is  now  working  on  a  com- 
prehensive bill  which  would  provide  reim- 
bursement, under  certain  conditions,  for 
costs  of  public  participation  before  any  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agency. 

In  addition,  the  8.  Res.  71  study  will  re- 
view questions  of  standing  and  accen  to 
determine  whether  agency  procedures  permit 
the  fullest  possible  public  participation. 

Agency  Independence.  Queetlona  under 
this  segment  of  the  study  faU  Into  two  cate- 


gories: How  can  the  regulatory  agency  be 
better  Insulated  from  the  industry  It  is 
charged  with  regulating?  And  to  what  extent 
should  the  agency  be  insulated  from  political 
pressures? 

The  need  to  better  Insulate  the  agency 
from  close  ties  with  the  regulated  Industry 
Is  Illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  DC-10— ^ 
case  which  Senator  Cannon's  Aviation  Sub- 
conamittee  has  thoroughly  investigated.  In 
June,  1972  an  American  Airlines  DC-10  fly- 
ing from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  suddenly  \Cent 
out  of  control.  The  rear  cargo  door  had  blown 
off  the  plane  In  midfiight,  which  caused  the 
plane  to  depressurlze,  which  caused  the  rear 
floor  to  buckle,  and  which  In  turn  caused 
the  pilot  to  lose  control  of  the  aircraft.  For- 
tunately, the  pilot  succeeded  In  guiding  the 
plane  down  safely  and  the  67  people  on  board 
survived. 

An  Investigation  immediately  thereafter 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  de- 
termined that  a  locking  mechanism  on  the 
rear  cargo  door  was  at  fault.  Thereupon,  the 
Western  Regional  Office  of  the  PAA  prepared 
an  Airworthiness  Directive  (AD)  requiring 
that  the  plane  be  repaired.  An  AD  carries  the 
force  of  law.  and  requires  that  the  modifica- 
tion be  made  by  a  set  date. 

However,  before  the  AD  went  out,  the 
President  of  McDonnell  Douglas,  the  plane's 
manufacturer,  talked  with  John  Shaffer,  the 
then  head  of  the  FAA.  He  persuaded  Shaffer 
that  an  AD — which  is  considered  a  "black 
mark"  against  the  plane — should  not  go  out. 
He  asked  that  a  simple  Service  Bulletin  be 
Issued.  Service  Bulletins  do  not  require  that 
the  modification  be  made;  they  simply  alert 
the  aircraft  manufacturer  and  the  airlines 
that  the  problem  exists,  and  It  sets  no  tUnt 
limit  for  the  modification  to  be  carried  out. 

As  of  March.  1974,  the  modification  of  the 
DC-lO's  cargo  door  had  been  made  on  al- 
most all  of  the  DC-lOs  then  In  service — 
but.  unfortunately,  not  all  of  them.  Two  of 
the  planes  had  not  been  modified.  One  was 
owned  by  Laker  Airways  of  Britain,  the 
other  by  Turkish  Airlines.  On  March  3,  1974. 
the  Turkish  Airlines  DC-10  took  off  from 
Paris  heading  to  London.  Nine  minutes  after 
take-off  the  rear  cargo  door  of  the  DC-10 
blew  off  the  plane.  Again  the  plane  depres- 
surized.  again  the  rear  floor  buckled,  and 
this  time  the  control  cables  were  severed 
completely.  The  pilot  was  helpless,  the  plane 
went  completely  out  of  control,  and  crashed 
In  a  field  outside  of  Paris.  There  were  346 
people  on  board.  No  one  survived  the  crash. 

This  case  Is  perhaps  an  extreme  example, 
but  It  suggests  the  types  of  problems  that 
may  arise  when  a  too-close  relationship  be- 
tween top  regulatory  officials  and  the  indus- 
try under  its  jurisdiction  exists. 

Another  example,  in  a  lighter  vein.  Is  the 
yak  fat  case  at  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunisslon.  In  March.  1965.  a  trucker  named 
Leroy  Hilt  who  owned  Hilt  Trucking  Inc..  was 
upset  by  what  he  viewed  as  the  ICC's  fav- 
oritism toward  the  rallroculs.  On  a  number  of 
occasions,  he  had  his  own  tariffs  rejected  by 
the  ICC  because  his  rates  were  too  low.  and 
would  take  business  away  from  the  railroads. 
To  see  how  far  the  ICO  would  go  in  pro- 
tecting the  railroads.  Hilt  concocted  a  phony 
tariff — a  tariff  for  a  non-existent  commod- 
ity— yak  fat.  Hilt  had  once  seen  a  yak  at  the 
Local  300.  The  tariff  he  prepared  read  as 
follows : 

Yak  Pat.  Omaha  to  Chicago  45*"  per  one 
hundred  pounds.  Effective  April  11,  1965. 

The  tariff  went  on  to  specify  that  the  yak 
fat  was  to  be  shipped  in  minimum  quantities 
of  80,000  pounds  per  shipment.  The  trucker 
indicated  that  he  would  accept  shipments  in 
glass  or  metal  containers,  boxes,  barrels, 
palls,  or  tubs. 

Hilt  then  sent  his  7  page  tariff  off  to 
Washington,  D.C..  and  waited  to  see  what 
would  happen.  And  the  predictable  hap- 
pened. A  group  of  the  nation's  leading  rail- 
roads, upeet  by  the  "non-compensatory"  rate, 
immediately  formed  a  Yak  Fat  Arguing  Com- 
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mlttee.  The  railroads  pointed  out  to  the  ICC 
that  the  minimum  it  should  cost  to  ship 
yak  fat  from  Omaha  to  Chicago  was  63t,  and 
that  the  tariff  was  therefore  18«  below  cost. 
The  ICC  agreed,  and  on  April  7,  1965  It  sus- 
pended Hilt's  rate.  It  offered  Hilt  30  days  to 
come  in  and  argue  on  behalf  of  the  rate,  and 
when  Hilt  declined  the  offer,  the  ICC  ruled 
that  Hilt  had  "failed  to  sustain"  his  rate, 
and  it  was  therefore  rejected.     . 
These  cases  also  argue  forcefully  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy.  Beyond  this,  other  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  range  from  Seria- 
tor  Hart's  S.  857  now  pending  before  this 
Committee,  which  proposes  that  a  majority 
of  commissioners  shall  not  have  been  em- 
ployed  by   the   industry   regulated   by   the 
Commission  prior  to  their  appointment,  to 
Senator    Proxmire's   proposal    which    would 
sharply  limit  the  ability  of  Commissioner 
and  staff  to  go  to  work  for  the  regulated 
Industry  upon  leaving  the  regulatory  agency. 
At  a  minimum,  there  is  certainly  a  need 
to    look    at    existing    conflict    of    Interest 
statutes,  and  at  provisions  which  govern  ex 
parte  contacts  with  members  of  an  agency. 
On  the  question  of  agency  Independence 
from  the  Executive  branch,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion.  Senator  Metcalf's  bill 
before  this  Committee,  S.  363,  proposes  that 
agency   budgets   and   legislative  recommen- 
dations be  submitted  directly  to  Congress 
at  the  same  time  they  are  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  as  a  means 
for  securing  greater  Independence  from  the 
Executive   branch.    It   would    also   empower 
agencies  to  conduct  their  own  litigation.  On 
the   other   hand,    the    Ash   Council   recom- 
mended that  agencies  be  headed  by  single 
administrators,  serving   at   the   pleasure  of 
the  President,  in  order  to  make  them  more 
accountable  to  the  Executive  branch. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement, 
however,  that  regulation  of  an  industry 
should  not  be  handled  by  the  same  individ- 
uals who  are  responsible  for  promotion  of 
the  industry.  Last  year  Congress  enacted  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act.  which  split  the 
promotional  responsibilities  of  the  old 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  off  from  its  reg- 
ulatory responsibilities,  and  vested  them 
In  entirely  separate  bodies.  This  approach 
may  be  worth  considering  elsewhere. 

Quality  of  Regulators.  A  team  of  research- 
ers at  the  Georgetown  University  Law  Cen- 
ter has  been  studying  the  quality  of  regula- 
tory appointments  to  the  PTC  and  FCC  since 
World  War  n.  The  study  analyzed  regulatory 
appointments  and  we  understand  they  came 
up  with  some  striking  conclusions: 

The  current  appointment  process  has  con- 
sistently failed  to  provide  the  commissions 
with  able,  energetic  and  forceful  leadership; 
Except  for  minimal  statutory  require- 
ments, the  appointment  process  operates 
without  any  announced  standards  or  quall- 
flcatlons  for  appointments: 

The  anpolntment  process  operates  with- 
out consistency.  For  example.  FBI  checks  on 
prospective  appointees  sometimes  have  been 
delayed  until  after  the  nominee  has  been 
announced  to  the  public; 

The  public  Is  never  Informed  who  Is  under 
consideration  for  an  apoolntment  before 
it  is  made,  or  what  criteria  governed  a  par- 
ticular nomination.  However,  the  regulated 
Industry  Is  actively  consulted  by  the  White 
House  before  a  nomination  Is  announced; 

Most  regulators  are  not  picked  as  a  result 
of  a  systematic  search  for  talent,  nor  are 
thev  appointed  on  the  basis  of  special  fr&ali- 
flcatlons  or  abllltv; 

Partisan  consideration  dominates  the  se- 
lection of  regulators  to  an  alarming  extent, 
even  on  occasions  where  the  law  requires  a 
partisan  b^ance. 

The  Ash  Council.  In  recommending  that 
administrators  replace  coUeglal  bodies  at  the 
heads  of  regulatory  agencies,  cited  the  need 


to  upgrade  the  quality  of  regulatory  appoint- 
ments. The  Council  believed  that  a  Presi- 
dent would  find  it  easier  to  attract  flrst  rate 
people  if  the  Job  was  that  of  a  single  ad- 
ministrator rather  than'  as  a  commissioner 
on  a  multi-member  commission.  S.  Res.  71 
will  certainly  explore  this  issue. 

Congressional  Oversight.  Almost  everyone 
agrees  on  the  need  to  improve  the  quality 
and  extent  of  Congressional  oversight.  Much 
of  this  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Committees 
themselves,  and  no  legislation  is  necessary. 
Several  proposals,  however,  have  been  offered 
to  make  the  process  easier.  Senator  Metcalf's 
S.  363,  which  Is  mentioned  earlier,  would  give 
Congress  easier  access  to  agency  budgets  and 
legislative  recommendation,  and  might  make 
it  easier  to  go  to  bat  for  increased  agency 
funding.  Senator  Hart's  S.  857  would  require 
regulatory  agencies  to  submit  annual  regula- 
tory activity  reports  to  Congress,  and  plan- 
ning reports  every  fourth  fiscal  year.  Senator 
Brock  has  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  2258,  which 
would  require  that  each  regulation  promul- 
gated by  a  regulatory  agency  lay  over  for 
sixty  days  during  which  period  Congress 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  and 
reject  such  regulation.  Only  after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  a  period  would  the  regulation 
take  effect.  S.  Res.  71  will  consider  these  and 
other  means  of  insuring  better  Congressional 
oversight. 

As  part  of  this  segment  of  the  study,  the 
question  should  be  asked:  Do  agencies  have 
their  priorities  straight?  Problems  of  ex- 
cessive agency  attention  to  trivial  details. 
Imposition  of  enormous  paperwork  burdens, 
a  tendency  to  focus  on  violations  by  small 
businesses  and  to  Ignore  transgressions  by 
the  corporate  giants — all  of  these  bear  look- 
ing into.  The  yak  fat  and  peanut  butter  cases 
mentioned  earlier  suggest  that  in  those  cases 
at  least,  agency  priorities  could  use  reorder- 
ing. 

On  a  broader  basis,  Senator  Brock  has  pro- 
posed a  cost  and  benefit  assessment  as  a 
means  of  keeping  agency  priorities  in  order. 
A  requirement  that  each  regulatory  agency 
undertake  such  an  assessment  whenever 
regulations  are  Issued  has  been  made  a  part 
of  S.  200,  which  passed  the  Senate  earlier 
this  year. 

Regulation  Versus  De-Regulation.  This  as- 
pect of  the  S.  Res.  71  study  may  be  the  most 
significant  of  all.  since  it  raises  questions 
relating  to  tl^  basis  of  regulation  in  the  first 
place. 

The  Joint  study  will  make  an  effort  to 
identify  fundamental  criteria  for  Justifying 
regulation.  Does  a  natural  monopoly  exist? 
Is  the  existing  regulatory  scheme  required 
in  order  to  assure  service  to  small  commu- 
nities? If  Congress  decides  to  deregulate, 
what  would  replace  regulation?  Increased 
antitrust  enforcement?  State  regulation? 
Subsidies?  Nothing?  Does  regulation  of  one 
particular  mode — e.g.,  railroads — Justify  reg- 
ulation of  a  competing  mode — e.g.,  motor 
carriers? 

This  segment  of  the  S.  Res.  71  Joint  study 
will  attempt  to  answer  some  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  perhaps  suggest  alternatives.  It 
may  be  useful  to  focus  on  3  or  4  case  studies, 
and  assess  the  Impact  of  regulation  on  a 
particular  industry,  or  on  competing  Indus- 
tries. 

Finally,  in  considering  these  questions,  it 
is  essential  to  distinguish  between  economic 
regulation  and  health  and  safety  regulation 
This  is  a  distinction  which  has  been  blurred 
somewhat  in  a  number  of  the  recent  calls 
for  regulatory  reform,  and  very  different  con- 
siderations often  apply.  The  answer  may  well 
be  de-regulatton  when  one  considers  the  ef- 
fect of  ICC  rules  which  require  interstate 
motor  carriers  to  travel  empty  on  return 
trips.  But  few  would  suggest  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  have  nothing  to  say  about 
whether  a  nuclear  reactor  Is  safe  before  it 
issues  a  license  for  construction,  or  that  the 


Pood  and  Drug  Administration  should  not 
have  the  authority  to  seize  cans  of  soup  sxis- 
pected  of  containing  botulism. 

We  have  tried  to  indicate  by  examples  the 
scope  of  the  problems  which  the  Committee 
has  decided  to  study.  Obviously  for  each  Il- 
lustration there  are  a  hundred  others.  These 
serious  concerns  about  the  Federal  regula- 
tory process,  as  expressed  by  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  are  what  this  study  will 
seek  to  address. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  BOBERT  BECKMAN 

Let  me  tell  you  about  an  Innovative  new 
fare  proposal  for  New  York-London  service. 
A  British  Independent  carrier,  named  Laker 
Airways,  In  1971  came  up  with  the  idea  which 
had  never  been  tried  In  international  avia- 
tion: a  scheduled  jet  no-reservation  service 
between  New  York  and  London  for  a  fare 
of  $135  each  way.  This  is  not  a  no-reservation 
service  like  the  Eastern  shuttle  which  guar- 
antees you  a  seat.  This  was  an  entirely  new 
idea  of  selling  tickets  only  at  the  airport  for 
one  fiight  a  day.  You  had  to  get  In  line  and 
buy  a  ticket  on  the  day  of  the  fiight,  like 
you  do  to  get  on  a  train.  When  the  flight  Is 
sold  out,  you  have  to  line  up  again  the  next 
day.  There  are  no  reservations. 

The  service  was  called  "Skytraln"  and  it 
had  other  innovative  features.  Freddie  Laker, 
the  owner  of  Laker  Airways,  thought  there 
was  a  market  for  Just  air  transportation  with 
none  of  the  frills  you  get  Included  in  your 
high  priced  ticket  on  Pan  American,  TWA 
and  the  other  lATA  airlines.  For  $135  you 
got  Just  air  transportation  on  Laker's  "Sky- 
train".  You  got  your  seat  on  s.  modern  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  DC-10  Jet.  but  nothing  more 
unless  you  wanted  it. 

If  you  wanted  to  bring  your  own  food  In  a 
brown  paper  bag  you  could.  If  you  wanted  to 
buy  a  meal  on  the  plane,  he  would  sell  it  to 
you.  Just  like  on  a  train.  If  you  wanted  to 
see  a  movie,  you  pay  for  it;  If  you  wanted  a 
cocktail,  you  pay  for  it;  If  you  wanted  stereo, 
you  pay  for  It. 

Unlike  Pan  American  and  TWA,  with  lan- 
guage lessons,  hotel  reservations,  rental  car 
reservations,  and  on  and  on,  which  you  pay 
for  in  the  price  of  your  ticket  whether  you 
want  them  or  not.  Laker  offered  good,  nil- 
able,  comfortable  air  transportation  at  a  low 
price  because  he  is  an  efficient  operator  and 
had  none  of  the  costs  of  a  reservation  system 
and  the  other  frills. 

What  happened?  As  a  British  carrier,  he 
was  designated  by  the  United  Kingdom  under 
the  international  air  service  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  virtue  of  this  agreement  the 
United  States  was  bound  to  issue  Laker  au- 
thority to  operate  the  service  without  undue 
delay.  He  already  had  authority  from  the 
British. 

The  frustration  of  Laker's  authority  by 
staff  officials  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  a  classic  case  of 
denying  the  public  the  kind  of  air  service 
Congress  wanted  but  which  the  staff,  blindly 
devoted  to  Pan  American,  a  disease  which 
Mr.  Laker  calls  "Panamania",  effectively 
blocked. 

I  might  tell  you  that  neither  Pan  Ameri- 
can nor  any  other  American  carrier  wanted 
to  provide  a  similar  service. 

The  flrst  line  of  defense  was  the  aviation 
division  of  the  State  Department.  These  peo- 
ple have  a  totally  irreversible  and  terml;-.al 
case  of  "Panamania".  I  never  heard  any  of 
them  even  mutter  the  term  "public  taterest". 
The  Briti'^h  gave  notice  of  their  intention 
to  designate  Laker  in  December  1972.  The 
Idei  was  to  have  the  service  in  operation  for 
the  summer  season  1973. 1  assure  you  that  in 
the  normal  course,  under  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  law.  the  service  could  have  been 
operational  by  that  time. 

The  battle  plan  was  delay.  If  the  hearing 
could  be  held  up  long  enough,  circumstances 
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could  change.  There  could  be  a  new  govern- 
ment In  England,  anything  could  happen. 
And  the  awful  horror  of  a  low  fare  service 
enabling  some  people  of  limited  means  to 
visit  America  or  Americans  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  Pan  American's  prices  of  $600  to 
$700  per  puerson  round  trip,  might  actually 
fly  to  Europe. 

Step  number  one  was  to  request  consul  ta- 
ilors with  the  British.  This  chewed  up  two 
m.ontbs.  The  "consultation"  was  a  farce.  All 
the  United  States  staffers  did  was  ask  ques- 
tions on  what  Sky  train  was,  which  they  al- 
ready knew. 

The  consultation  gambit  ran  out  and  the 
British  sent  Lakers  application  to  the  State 
Department  for  onwsj-d  transmission  to  the 
CAB.  This  is  essentially  a  protocol  exercise 
and  normally  takes  a  few  days. 

Bless  the  aviation  division  of  the  State  De- 
partment. They  sat  on  the  application  for 
most  of  the  ^ring  of  1973.  They  Just  did  not 
transmit  the  application.  They  needed  "clari- 
fication" from  the  British. 

Finally,  that  gambit  ran  out,  so  the  State 
Department  handed  the  ball  to  the  staff  of 
the  CAB.  They  were  equal  to  the  task. 

They  succeeded  in  holding  up  a  hearing 
until  December  1973!  A  whole  year  until  we 
could  get  a  hearing. 

What  an  achievement  for  America.  They 
had  succeeded  in  keeping  this  awful  low  fare 
service  out  of  the  market  In  1973  and  had  a 
good  start  on  keeping  it  out  in  1974. 

Further  procedures  by  the  administrative 
law  judge  (who  I  might  tell  you  would  not 
play  the  delay  game  and  promptly  issued  e. 
decision  recommehding  Issuance  of  a  permit 
to  Laker) ,  and  the  board  in  hearing  oral 
argument  on  appeals  from  the  administrative 
law  Judge's  decision,  chewed  up  the  spring 
of  1974. 

Hallelujah!  America 'was  saved  from  Sky- 
train  for  another  year  because  the  board  did 
not  act  until  the  svunmer  of  1974,  and  under 
the  law  the  board's  decision  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

Back  to  the  State  Department's  aviation 
division  which  now  had  the  ball  as  adviser 
to  the  President.  They  needed  to  know  if  the 
Labour  Government  which  had  taken  over  in 
the  spring  of  1974  from  the  conservatives  in 
England,  still  supported  Skytrain.  The  British 
Oovemment  said  "yes".  The  State  Depart- 
ment said  "do  you  mean  'yes'?"  The  British 
said  "yes.  we  mean  yes".  The  State  Depart- 
ment said,  "cross  your  heart?"  The  British 
said,  "cross  our  heart". 

This  lovely  game  went  on  all  last  winter 
and,  can  you  believe  it,  until  the  summer  of 
1975.  Finally,  the  Lord  be  praised,  the  Labour 
Oovernment  said  that  initiation  of  Skytrain 
should  be  deferred  until  1976. 

The  CAB  said  to  the  White  House,  "quick, 
send  our  decision  back  to  us".  Tou  see.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  shown  too  much  Interest  In 
lower  air  fares  and  competitive  air  service  for 
th»  CAB  to  trust  the  White  House  with  the 
Skytrain  decision.  They  might  approve  it! 

After  a  while,  those  opposed  to  Skytrain 
prevailed,  and  the  case  went  back  to  the  CAB 
to  moulder. 

If  I  sound  bitter,  you  should  hear  Mr. 
Laker.  He  has  spent  over  $15  million  getting 
ready  to  operate  Skytrain. 

This  Is  an  interesting  but  not  vnlo'je  ca^e. 
It  shows  the  basic  problems  which  face  this 
committee : 

First,  those  parts  of  the  process  which 
worked  reasonably  well  were  the  parts  in  the 
Fte-'eral  Avlatirn  Act.  The  hearing  Itself,  the 
Judge's  decision  and  the  beard  members' 
decisi::n  t:ck  onlv  a  few  months. 

The  rest  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with 
delaying  tactics  by  staff  officials  in  the  State 
Department  and  at  the  CAB.  They  exercised 
their  stranglehold  control  over  the  hearing 
process  behind  the  scenes.  This  wm  not  what 
Congress  intended. 


The  real  problems  this  committee  must 
come  to  grips  with  are  the  secret  actions  by 
faceless  but  all-powerful  staff  ofBcials  who 
can  and  frequently  do  frustrate  the  con- 
gressionally  mandated  objectives  of  our  laws. 

We  have  not  had  a  thorough  legislative 
oversight  bearing  in  this  town  for  almost  20 
years.  I  respectfully  submit  that  one  is  long 
overdue  and  I  thank  this  committee  for  un- 
dertaking the  difficult  and  important  task. 

In  my  judgment,  the  'CAB  has  stultified 
competition,  allowed  service  deterioration, 
and  encouraged  cartelization  with  high  fares. 
The  CAB  is  the  arm  of  the  Congress.  If  your 
investigation  confirms  what  I  have  told  you, 
I  am  confident  that  appropriate  legislation 
will  be  forthcoming  to  put  the  CAB  back  in 
the  public  Interest  business. 


CHILDREN'S  PAINTINGS  TO  BE 
USED  FOR  CHRISTMAS  SEAL  DE- 
SIGNS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  long  tradition  of  Christ- 
mas seals,  children's  paintings  from  all 
50  States  will  be  used  for  the  seal  de- 
.signs.  I  am  proud  to  announce  that 
Wyoming  will  be  represented  on  .this 
year's  Christmas  seals  by  a  painting  by 
little  Gayla  Wessels  of  Laramie,  Wyo. 
For  background  on  the  new  Christmas 
seals  art  program  and  Wyoming's  Gayla 
Wessels,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  news  release  from  the  OfiBce  of  Public 
Affairs  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
as  well  as  a  story  about  Wyoming's  win- 
ner in  the  Laramie  Daily  Boomerang  by 
Sandra  Guzzo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CHnj>aEN's    Christmas    Paintings    at    the 
National  Collection  op  Fine  Arts 

(News  release  from  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

"Christmas  Seal  Paintings  1975"  opens  at 
the  National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  on  November  14  and  con- 
tinues through  January  4.  For  the  first  time, 
the  work  of  schoolchildren  will  comprise 
this  year's  Christmas  seals,  and  the  original 
paintings  selected  will  be  on  exhibition  in 
NCPA's  Discovery  Gallery. 

Art  teachers  asked  their  kindergarten 
through  sixth  grade  students  to  create 
paintings  expressing  what  they  liked  about 
Christmas  or  what  they  thought  Christmas 
should  be  like.  The  nationwide  project  was 
co-sponsored  by  the  American  Lung  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Art  Education 
Association.  The  final  selection  of  paintings 
to  be  reproduced  in  miniature  as  Christmas 
seals  was  made  by  Dr.  John  Mahlmann, 
executive  secretary  of  the  NAEA;  Bill  Lock- 
hart  of  West  Texas  University  In  Lubbock, 
former  president  of  NAEA;  Evart  Brink,  art 
director  for  Fleming-Potter  Lithography  in 
Peoria,  Illinois:  and  Dr.  Joshua  C.  Taylor. 
Director  of  NCFA. 

There  is  one  work  from  each  of  the  50 
states,  the  District  of  CoU-mbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Samoa/Ouam, 
and  they  were  drawn  by  34  girls  and  20 
boys.  To  the  children,  Christmas  means 
angels,  Santa  Claus,  snowmen,  pine  trees, 
reindeer,  gifts,  carolers — and  home.  The 
pointings  range  from  snowy  scenes  in  the 
cold  belt  to  sunny  Puerto  Rico  and  New 
Mexico. 

Excerpts  from  the  children's  letters  de- 
scribing what  they  drew: 

"Santa  was  going  down  the  chimney  to 
give  his  gifts  of  love."  Gayla  Wessels,  4th 
grade,  Wyoming. 


"My  picture  is  of  a  angle  with  her  wand. 
Christmas  has  always  been  the  most  beauti- 
ful time  of  the  year  to  me.  Ever  year  In  our 
home  we  had  a  real  pine  cone  tree  for  Christ- 
mas. My  mother  put  this  angle  on  the  top  of 
the  tree.  And  she  looked  so  beautiful  and 
real  when  the  Christmas  tree  lights  were  on." 
Juanita  Henderson,  6th  grade,  Mississippi. 

"All  the  animals  in  my  picture  reminded 
me  of  when  baby  Jesus  was  born  in  the  barn 
and  had  animals  around  him."  Randy 
Maurer,  3rd  grade,  Idaho. 

"What  my  painting  means  to  me  is  people 
sking.  Santa  claus  deliveren  presents.  To  you 
and  everybody  else.  When  I  think  of  christ- 
msts  I  think  of  De^  snow,  giving  presents  to 
freinds.  getting  wet  from  the  snow.  Building 
snow  forts  and  making  snow  balls."  Ricky 
Harsha,  4th  grade,  Indiana. 

"My  painting  is  about  winter.  Tvro  years 
ago  I  built  a  snowman  right  here  in  front 
of  my  house,  here  in  Aus.  Tex.  I  think  how 
nice  it  would  if  all  children  were  never  sick 
and  could  build  a  snowman  in  the  winter." 
Tim  Cole,  3rd  grade,  Texas. 

"I  thougt  of  a  big  tree,  on  it  was  ginger- 
bread men,  tinsel  and  all  different  colored 
bulbs  and  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree  sat  a 
beautiful  star.  There  was  a  stocking  and  a 
kitten  was  peeking  out  of  it."  Kelly  Locke, 
3rd  grade.  New  Hampshire. 

"My  painting  is  really  me.  2  years  ago  it 
was  snowing.  It  was  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, And  I  had  to  give  my  friends  the  pres- 
ants.  I  gave  my  painting  the  name  Molly 
girl."  Beth  Hagerman,  6th  grade,  Oklahoma. 

"My  picture  of  Santa  Claus  in  his  sleigh 
with  his  raindeer  means  that  I  like  Christ- 
mas. I  put  a  blanket  on  his  lap  because  Mrs. 
Claus  didn't  want  him  to  catch  cold.  .  .  ." 
Pamela  Coughlln,  4th  grade,  Rhode  Island. 

The  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  Is  at 
8th  and  G  Streets,  N.W.,  and  is  open  every 
day  of  the  week  from  10  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

[Prom  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Boomerang] 

Gayla  Wessels  Hopes  To  Go  to 

Washington,  D.C. 

(By  Candra  Guzzo) 

The  little  Laramie  Community  Club  is 
trjrlng  to  raise  funds  to  send  Gayla  Wessels 
to  Washington,  D.C. 

Entering  with  elementary  school  children 
all  over  the  state  Gayla  was  informed  by 
the  American  Lung  Association,  that  a  paint- 
ing by  her  had  been  selected  for  use  in 
the  1975  Christmas  seals. 

The  letter  continued,  "We  hope  you  are  as 
pleased  as  we  are.  Although  the  Christmas 
Seal  Is  a  68-year-old  tradition  In  the  United 
States,  1975  will  mark  the  first  time  that 
children's  paintings  will  be  used  on  the 
Seals.  The  1975  Christmas  Seals  also  wlU  be 
the  first  printed  in  a  new  format  which  will 
Include  a  representative  design  from  each 
state  and  territory.  Gayla's  painting  will 
represent  Wyoming." 

The  painting  (and  63  paintings  from 
school  children  in  other  areas)  was  selected 
in  a  nation-wide  project  conducted  In  ele- 
mentary schools  throughout  the  U.S.  and  its 
teiTltories.  The  project  was  cosponsored  by 
the  National  Art  Education  Association  and 
endorsed  by  the  Association  of  State  Direc- 
tors of  Art  Education. 

Her  naturally  proud  mother,  Mrs.  Gerald 
Wessels,  explained  that  her  daughter's 
painting,  the  original,  created  two  years  ago 
when  Gayla  was  a  fourth-grader  in  the  Little 
Laramie  Valley  school,  will  be  displayed  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  In  Washington, 
DC. 

Her  home  community  (20  miles  northwest 
of  Laramie),  would  like  to  see  Miss  Wessels 
go  to  Washington,  D.C,  where  a  special  tour 
is  being  planned  for  the  young  artists,  where 
they  are  invited  to  a  preview  of  the  special 
exhibit  at  the  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts.  They  will  also  have  the  opportunity 
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to  tour  the  monuments,  museums  and  other 
Bites  that  the  capital  city  offers.  The  young 
people  will  also  meet  with  senators  and  con- 
gressmen and  other  representing  the  lung 
association. 

Because  the  project  was  designed  as  an 
educational  project  and  not  a  competition 
there  were  no  prizes.  It  Is  up  to  the  Indi- 
viduals to  attend  the  special  tour  on  their 
own. 

Because  it  was  such  an  honor,  Gayla's 
community  and  the  Little  Laramie  Com- 
munity club  would  like  to  see  her  go.  They 
feel  it  is  also  an  honor  for  the  state.  The 
club  is  asking  for  contributions  to  send  Miss 
Wessels  to  Washington,  D.C.  in  November. 
Those  interested  in  helping  may  write  in 
care  of  Norma  Day,  Rex  Route  77,  Laramie. 


COMPANIES  SPENDING  CAUTIOUSLY 
ON  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development.  I  have  been  watch- 
ing with  keen  interest  the  so-called  re- 
covery of  the  economy.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  there  is  no  agreement  among 
the  experts  that  we  are  on  our  way  out 
of  the  recession.  Yet,  the  administration 
seems  unduly  optimistic. 

One  indication  that  the  recovery  is 
tentative  if  not  at  a  standstill  is  apparent 
in  the  cautious  spending  plans  for  plant 
and  equipment  of  major  companies.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  summarized  it  this 
way: 

with  many  factories  running  far  below 
capacity.  Interest  rates  remaining  high  and 
the  economic  outlook  still  cloudy,  companies 
are  budgeting  1976  capital  spending  cau- 
tiously. They  are  completing  expansions  al- 
ready begun  and  making  necessary  replace- 
ments. But  they  are  planning  relatively  few 
brand-new  facilities  or  major  expyansion. 

The  article  suggests  that  there  will  be 
less  expanded  or  improved  productive  ca- 
pacity than  in  1974.  One  of  the  reasons 
is  simply  inflation.  Another  is  the  cost 
of  pollution-control  and  employee  health 
and  safety  irequirements. 

Business  Week  highlights  the  same 
"bearish  indicator"  that  could  put  a 
crimp  in  next  year's  growth  rate.  Mc- 
Graw-Hill's annual  fall  survey  of  capital 
spending  plans  reveals  that  expected  in- 
creases in  capital  expenditures  are  des- 
tined to  be  canceled  out  by  price  in- 
creases, with  no  rise  in  the  present 
relatively  slow  outlays  that  are  running 
in  real  terms  9  percent  below  last  year. 
So  businesmen  are  not  bul.ish  about  the 
recovery.  They  are.  imcertain.  In  the 
same  survey,  the  majority  view  expected 
growth  at  modest  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  two  articles  in  the 
Record  :  "Little  Lift  From  Capital  Spend- 
ing" in  the  November  17,  1975  Business 
Week,  and  "Cautious  Capital:  Firms  Are 
Still  Wary  in  Planning  on  Plant,  Equip- 
ment" in  the  November  10,  1975.  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Little  Lift  From  Capital  Spending 

Economists  and  politicians  who  hope  the 
economy  will  move  Into  high  gear  In  the 
nation's  bicentennial  year  still  have  to  con- 
tend with  one  bearish  indicator  that  could 
put  a  crimp  in  next  year's  growth  rate:  Busi- 


nessmen continue  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on 
capital  expenditures.  In  its  annual  fall  survey 
of  capital  spending  plans,  the  Economics 
Dept.  of  McGraw-Hill  Publications  Co.  finds 
that  companies  plan  to  boost  1976  outlays  for 
plant  and  equipment  by  9%.  Since  they  also 
expect  prices  of  capital  goods  to  rise  by  the 
same  percentage,  this  works  out  to  no  rise 
at  all  from  the  present  lackluster  spending 
level — which  is  running  some  97c  below  last 
year  in  real  terms. 

The  picture  could  be  worse.  An  earlier 
survey  by  Lionel  D.  Edle  &  Co.  indicated  that 
nominal  capital  spending  would  rise  only 
5%  in  1976,  which  would  mean  a  drop  in 
real  spending  for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 
"Under  the  circumstances,"  says  Douglas 
Green wald,  chief  economist  for  McGraw-Hill 
Publications,  "a  9%  rate  is  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. If  the  recovery  continues  strong,  we 
might  see  some  additional  sf>ending.  And 
with  significant  capacity  available  in  capital 
goods  Industries,  any  increase  would  prob- 
ably be  in  real  terms." 

deciding  factors 

The  latest  survey  results  demonstrate  the 
sensitivity  of  capital  spending  plans  to  cur- 
rent operating  conditions.  Nondurable  goods 
industries  plan  a  healthy  15%  jump  in  out- 
lays, more  than  enough  to  offset  the  impact 
of  Inflation.  Manufacturers  of  durables,  on 
the  other  hand  project  a  dollar  Increase  of  % 
paltry  1%  and  a  significant  decline  in  real 
spending.  Not  surprisingly,  the  government's 
latest  inventory  figures  suggest  that  non- 
durables  manufacturers  have  virtually  com- 
pleted their  liquidation  of  excess  stocks, 
while  durables  makers  are  still  cutting  back. 
Further,  according  to  McGraw-Hill's  month- 
ly operating  survey,  the  durables  sector  was 
running  at  only  68%  of  capacity  in  Septem- 
ber, compared  with  78%  for  nondurables. 

Among  nondurables,  the  textile  and  chemi- 
cal industries  plan  the  biggest  spending 
Jumps  next  year — 29%  and  23%  respective- 
ly. Textile  manufacturers,  of  course,  were 
among  the  first  affected  by  the  recession,  and 
they  slashed  this  year's  capital  expenditures 
some  22%  below  1974 's  level.  Now  they  are 
benefiting  from  a  dramatic  upturn  in  busi- 
ness. "I  see  a  continuation  of  present  de- 
mand trends  and  some  improvements  in 
profitability  at  least  .through  the  first  half," 
says  Peter  G.  Scotese,  president  of  Springs 
Mills  Inc.,  which  is  currently  running  fiat- 
out. 

capacitt  needs 

Chemical  companies,  which  operated  at 
75.5 'V  of  capacity  in  September,  continue  to 
push  forward  with  expansion  plans  uncorked 
several  years  ago,  when  they  could  not  keep 
up  with  demand.  Thou^jh  some  sectors  of  the 
in'lustry  are  still  lagging,  a  Du  Pont  spokes- 
man notes  that  fibers,  pigments,  and  plastics 
are  now  "experiencing  a  good  resurgence  .  .  . 
and  we  re  going  to  need  that  capacity  in  late 
197S  and  1977  "  Du  Pont  is  spending  at  a  $1 
billion-a-year  clip. 

Other  big  sp>en-iers  in  the  nondurables 
group  Include  food  and  beverage"^,  paper  and 
pulp,  and  petroleum.  Food  and  beverages 
were  humming  along  at  90.5%  of  their  pre- 
ferred operating  rate  a  month  or  so  ago,  so 
much  of  their  13"^-^  rise  seems  earmarked  for 
expansion.  But  paper's  10%  planned  Increase 
Is  mainly  for  modernization  and  pollution 
control.  "We  don't  need  new  capacity — we 
need  better  markets,"  says  a  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corp.  spokesman. 

Though  petroleum's  13%  schedulei  boast 
may  seem  fomewhat  mode«t  for  thl":  critical 
iniustry.  It  comes  on  top  of  a  hefty  38%  rise 
this  year  and  represents  a  $1.36  billion 
stepup  in  outlays.  Oil  companies  are  stressing 
production  and  exploration  spending  while 
planning  to  cut  back  outlays  for  refining  by 
more  than  $1  billion.  Robert  J.  Menzie,  chief 
financial  planner  for  Getty  Oil  Co.,  complains 
of  a  continuing  profit  squeeze  in  manufac- 
turing and  marketing  operations  because  of 


rising  costs  th  t  controls  prevent  the  com- 
pany from  paslng  along. 

strength  in  energy 

A  close  analysis  of  the  McGraw-Hill  survey 
suggests  that  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  totsil 
projected  $10  billion  expansion  in  capital 
expenditures  next  year  will  come  in  energy- 
related  industries  and  areas.  Mining,  mainly 
coal  mining,  is  scheduling  a  21%  increase 
of  $780  nUlUon.  Electric  utilities  are  still 
plagued  by  high  credit  costs  and  lower-than- 
anticipated  demand  growth,  but  after  actu- 
ally cutting  expenditures  this  year,  they  plan 
to  loosen  their  purse  strings  by  a  healthy 
$2.24  billion  in  1976.  And  the  biggest  per- 
centage gainer  in  the  entire  survey  is  the 
gas  utility  industry,  which  plans  to  shell 
out  an  additional  $1  billion  next  year — a 
32%  hike.  With  the  shortage  of  natural  gas, 
some  of  the  money  will  go  toward  developing 
liquefied  natural  gas  and  synthetic  gas 
facilitle;s. 

In  the  durables  manufacturing  sector,  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  aerospace  are  among  the 
weakest  performers,  projecting  spending  de- 
clines of  9%  and  13%  respectively.  Non- 
ferrous  metals  are  still  plagued  by  massive 
producer  inventories  and  soft  demand,  while 
aerospace  is  reeling  from  the  expected  cuts 
in  defense  sp>ending  and  the  airline  in- 
dustry's woes.  Airlines,  in  fact,  posted  the 
largest  percentage  decline  in  the  svirvey, 
planning  a  31%  drop  next  year  on  top  of 
a  12':;  cut  in  1975.  Complaining  of  weak 
demand.  Delta  Air  Lines,  which  lowered  its 
outlays  by  $89  million  this  fiscal  year,  is 
currently  replacing  DC-88  with  727s  that 
"burn  substantially  less  fuel." 

Ttvo  bellwether  industries,  steel  and  autoe, 
also  plan  declines  in  the  real  level  of  spend- 
ing next  year.  Steel  is  slating  a  nominal  rise 
of  only  6%,  a  disappointing  figure  consider- 
ing the  industry's  ambitious  plans  to  boost 
capacity  by  1980.  Two  consecutive  quarters 
of  badly  slipping  profits  and  a  continuing 
slide  in  operating  rates  are  causing  steel- 
makers to  reconsider  their  capital  programs. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  for  example,  sus- 
pended work  last  week  on  a  new  llO-in. 
plate  mill  at  Its  Burns  Harbor  (Ind.)  plant, 
and  it  is  slowing  down  completion  of  its 
$300  million  taconlte  pelletlzing  plant  in 
Hibbing,  Minn. 

DETROIT'S  EXCESS 

For  their  part,  auto  and  truck  producers 
are  scheduling  a  2%  cut  in  spending  next 
year.  Explains  one  Big  Three  executive: 
"There's  obviously  excess  capacity  in  the 
Industry  now,  and  there  will  continue  to 
be  for  several  years." 

While  companies  expiect  a  9%  rise  in  the 
prices  they  must  pay  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment, most  expect  to  raise  their  own  prices 
by  6'"r  or  so.  The  two  industry  groups  that 
diverge  most  from  the  average  are  utilities, 
which  plan  a  11'"^  to  13%  rate  increase,  and 
the  food  industry,  which  anticipates  only 
a  4',  l)oo6t  In  its  prices.  With  expectations 
of  an  11';  jump  In  the  dollar  volume  of 
their  sales  next  year,  manufacturers  are 
projecting  a  real  gain  of  5%   in  sales. 

UNCERTAINTY 

Clearly,  businessmen's  conservative  spend- 
ing intentions  are  linked  to  considerable  un- 
certainty about  next  year's  economic  out- 
look and  the  vigor  of  the  recovery.  Given 
major  questions  regarding  monetary  policy, 
future  inflation,  and  government  tax  policy, 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  consumer  demand, 
it  may  be  no  surprise  that  41%  of  the 
executives  surveyed  expect  the  economy  to 
post  real  growth  of  less  than  3%,  while 
another  44%  see  growth  In  the  3%  to  5% 
range.  Only  15%  anticipate  rapid  economic 
growth  of  more  than  5%  . 

This  somewhat  dour  view  could  change, 
of  course.  But  right  now.  as  Dewain  K.  Cross, 
vice-president  for  finance  at  Cooper  Indus- 
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tries  Inc.,  puts  It.  no  dramatic  tiimaround 
tn  the  economy  Is  in  sight.  "We're  looking 
for  modest  improvement,"  be  says. 

CAtmous  Capitoi,:  Firms  Amm  Still  Wabt  nr 

Planning  Spending  on  Plant,  Equipmxnt 
(By  Ralph  E.  Winter) 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  expects  to  spend 
about  $125  million  next  year  on  paper  mills, 
box  plants,  sawmUls  and  other  production 
facilities.  That  sizable  outlay  will  follow  In- 
vestments estimated  at  $110  million  to  $116 
million  this  year. 

At  first  glance,  such  major  spending  by 
the  San  Franclsco-based  pai>er  and  wood- 
products  company  would  appear  to  promise 
gleaming  new  plants,  work  for  hundreds  of 
construction  workers,  new  Jobs  for  many 
mill  hands  and  an  enlarged  market  for 
loggers. 

But  It  doesn't. 

The  huge  outlay  will  Just  keep  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach's  present  plants  running.  "We  will 
continue  with  mandatory  spending  to  meet 
environmental  requirements  at  our  plants, 
and  to  handle  normal  maintenance  and 
equipment  replacement,  but  we  won't  begin 
any  big  new  projects,"  a  cortipany  official 
says. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Is  typical  of  major  cor- 
porations these  days.  With  many  factories 
running  far  below  capacity.  Interest  rates 
remaining  high  and  the  economic  outlook 
still  cloudy,  companies  are  budgeting  1976 
capital  spending  cautiously.  They  are  com- 
pleting expansions  already  begun  and  mak- 
ing necessary  replacements.  But  they  are 
planning  relatively  few  brand-new  facilities 
or  major  expansions. 

DECEPTIVE    statistics 

This  caution  will  be  masked  In  the  many 
year-end  capital  spending  projections  by 
government  and  private  economists,  how- 
ever. In  fact,  such  estimates  generally  will 
show  1975  and  1976  corporate  capital  spend- 
ing at  record  levels.  The  latest  Commerce  De- 
partment projection  for  1975  puts  total  out- 
lays at  $113.51  billion,  up  1%  from  the 
record  $112.4  bUUon  last  year. 

Spending  next  year  may  again  raise  a  bit. 
with  higher  investment  by  electric  and  tele- 
phone companies  ofTsettlng  a  slight  reduc- 
tion by  manufacturers.  Some  more-optlmls- 
tlc  forecasts  envUlon  a  second  half  rise  In 
manufacturers'  outlays  producing  an  overall 
increase  of  10%  or  more  for  the  entire  year. 
The  annual  fall  survey  of  McOraw-HUl  Inc., 
for  example,  projects  a  9^-  boost  In  1976  out- 
lays, but  It  also  concludes  that  price  rises 
would  result  In  no  gain  in  physical  invest- 
ment. 

Interviews  with  economists  and  executives 
A  Indicate,  however,  that  the  physical  amount 
of  expanded  or  Improved  productive  capacity 
to  be  Installed  next  year  will  be  far  below  the 
1974  level.  For  one  thing,  new  buUdings  and 
machinery  cost  more  each  year.  Also,  com- 
panies must  spend  more  to  satisfy  govern- 
ment pollution-control  and  employe  health 
and  safety  rules.  Finally,  it  costs  more  each 
year  Just  to  replace  existing  facilities,  partly 
because  of  Inflation  but  also  because  there  Is 
more  plant  to  maintain. 

SIONiyiOANT   DECLINE 

This  decline  in  actual  additions  of  plants 
and  better  machinery  Is  highly  significant. 
Only  new  or  expanded  faclUtles  create  new 
Industrial  Jobs  and  provide  the  capacity 
needed  to  avert  shortages  In  the  next  eco- 
nomic boom.  Also,  the  long-term  rate  of  gain 
In  productivity— the  rise  In  output  per  man- 
hoiu-— depends  on  the  amount  of  more  effi- 
cient facilities  actually  InstaUed,  not  on  the 
total  doUars  spent.  And  rising  productivity 
Is  essential  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
to  keeping  U.S.  products  competitive  in  world 
markets. 


A  two-year  decline  in  actual  additions  to 
or  Improvements  In  productive  facilities 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  the  U.S.  is  stagnat- 
ing, of  course.  Historically,  capital  spending 
has  lagged  economic  trends;  It  continues  at 
high  levels  for  a  while  after  the  economy 
turns  down,  and  diorlng  a  recovery  it  rises 
months  after  consumer  purchasing,  indus- 
trial production  and  other  economic  activi- 
ties have  begun  improving.  But  If  executives 
caution  about  adding  plant  and  equipment 
continues.  It  will  slow  future  expansion  of 
the  economy. 

Evidence  of  that  caution  aboimds.  Execu- 
tive after  executive  talks  about  increasing 
return  on  investment,  generally  by  minimiz- 
ing capital  outlays  and  making  existing  cap- 
ital work  harder.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  example, 
cut  1975  spending  below  Initial  projections 
by  deferring  or  eliminating  some  projects. 
The  company  now  estimates  1975  spending 
at  about  $700  million,  down  from  $800  mil- 
lion projected  in  January  and  $832  million 
actually  Invested  In  1974. 

SURVET    OP   BIG   FIRMS 

The  nation's  1,000  largest  manufacturers 
plan  to  spend  845.3  billion  on  plant  and 
equipment  In  1976.  down  from  $46.1  billion 
this  year,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Con- 
ference Board,  a  New  York  economic  research 
organization.  Appropriations  for  future 
spending  by  the  companies  this  year  will 
drop  to  about  $44.7  billion,  21%  below  1974 's 
$56.9  billion,  the  Conference  Board  adds.  As 
of  July,  only  57%  of  the  companies  said  they 
will  expand  faculties;  in  January  1974,  79% 
were  planning  expansion. 

As  a  result  of  this  caution,  suppliers  of 
capital  goods  have  seen  orders  plunge.  Pro- 
ducers of  machine  tools,  the  machines  used 
to  shape  practically  all  parts  made  of  metal, 
report  a  61%  decline  In  orders  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year.  Companies  making 
other  capital  goods  ranging  from  heavy 
trucks  to  textile  machinery  also  note  slack 
orders. 

"Industrial  plants  are  running  at  low  ca- 
pacity, working  back  from  consumer  Indus- 
tries all  the  way  to  the  basic  industries  su<di 
as  steel,"  says  George  Ramsden,  vice  presi- 
dent, sales,  for  Jervls  B.  Webb  Co..  Detroit 
producer  of  industrial  conveyor  systems.  "As 
a  result,  they  aren't  spending  for  expansion." 

And  because  of  slow  business,  companies 
have  less  cash  to  invest.  Sun  Oil  Co..  St.  Dav- 
ids, Pa.,  sees  1975  spending  "at  the  very 
bottom"  of  the  $600  million  to  $750  million 
range  set  last  January.  That's  down  from 
$834  million  In  1974.  The  sag  reflects  in  addi- 
tion to  a  drop  in  purchases  of  federal  oil 
lease,  a  60%  plunge  in  first  half  earnings 
because  of  lower  product  demand  and  a 
surge  in  domestic  and  foreign  taxes. 

Companies  also  say  they  are  conserving 
capital  because  they  expect  it  to  be  scarcer 
In  the  next  decade. 

"Cash  generation  for  expansion  has  be- 
come our  No.  1  priority,"  says  Richard  E. 
Heckert,  senior  vice  president  of  Du  Pont 
Co.  "In  selecting  new  investments,  we  face 
increasingly  difficult  choices  because  of 
cash  limitations.  New  Investments  are  being 
Judged  not  Just  on  their  individual  merits, 
but  are  also  being  weighed  against  alterna- 
tives." The  chemical  giant  expects  to  keep 
capital  spending  about  level  at  about  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  from  1974  through  1977. 

Likewise,  TRW  Inc.,  Cleveland-based  pro- 
ducer of  automotive,  electronic.  Industrial 
and  aerospace  products,  plans  to  hold  1976 
spending  at  approximately  this  year's  levels 
because  TRW  doesn't  want  any  more  debt. 
The  1975  spending  will  be  $10  million  to  $16 
million  below  last  year's  $128  million,  offi- 
cials say. 

Companies  holding  1976  capital  spending 
to  1974  levels,  of  course,  will  get  fewer  new 
buildings  and  machines.  The  Commerce  De- 
l>artment  figures  that  this  year's  projected 


1%  increase  in  current-dollar  spending  rep- 
resents an  11.6%  drop  from  1974  in  real  capi- 
tal outlays.  Price  Increases  on  plant  and 
equipment  are  likely  to  be  smaller  in  1976 
but  still  substantial,  probably  exceeding  8%. 
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POOD  STAMP  REPORM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2451.  the  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act 
of  1975.  This  legislation  will  resolve  the 
current  debate  over  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram by  strengthening  its  ability  to 
serve  low-income  families  and  by  ter- 
minating participation  in  the  program 
by  those  who  do  not  need  this  assistance. 

Secretary  Simon's  ill-advised  and  po- 
litically inspired  attacks  on  chiselers  and 
rip-oCf  artists  notwithstanding,  the  real 
problem  with  the  food  stamp  program  is 
not  fraud — USDA  estimates  that  fraud 
occurs  in  substantially  less  than  1  p)er- 
cent  of  the  cases — but  that  families  earn- 
ing more  than  $10,000  a  year  are  able  to 
qualify  for  stamps  legally  because  of  the 
very  liberal  schedule  of  itemized  deduc- 
tions which  are  substracted  from  gross 
income  before  determining  eligibility. 

S.  2451  responds  to  this  problem  by 
setting  maximum  Income  ceilings  and  by 
establishing  a  standard  deduction  in 
place  of  the  list  of  itemized  deductions. 
The  income  ceiling  and  the  standard 
deduction  have  been  set  at  levels  which 
will  permit  continued  participation  by 
low-income  families,  but  which  will  cut 
off  families  earning  for  than  $9,000  a 
year,  families  clearly  above  the  poverty 
level.' 

It  is  very  important  that,  in  its  rush 
to  reform  the  food  stamp  program.  Con- 
gress does  not  weaken  the  ability  of  the 
program  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  low- 
income  working  families  and  in  particu- 
lar families  struggling  with  the  economic 
dislocation  of  unemployment. 

The  recent  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  receiving  food  stamps 
is  largely  attributable  to  soaring  unem- 
ployment. Between  September  1974  and 
May  1975,  unemployment  rose  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  from  5.8  percent  to 
9.2  percent.  Not  surprisingly,  food  stamp 
participation  climbed  30  percent  from 
15  to  19.5  million  people.  Since  May,  un- 
emplojmient  has  declined  somewhat  and 
food  stamp  participation  has  gone  down 
correspondingly.  USDA  estimates  that 
an  increase  of  1  percentage  point  in  the 
unemployment  rate  can  be  expected  to 
add  from  500,000  to  750,000  people  to  the 
food  stamp  lists. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  played 
a  significant  role  in  cushioning  the  im- 
pact of  the  recession  on  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  fami- 
lies. The  bill  authored  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
will  permit  the  food  stamp  program  to 
continue  to  help  families  faced  with  un- 
employment. The  administration  has 
proposed  legislation  which,  by  contrast, 
establishes  a  90-day  retrospective  ac- 
counting period  which  will  in  effect  es- 
tablish a  3-month  waiting  period  for  food 
stamps,  thereby  seriously  crippling  the 
ability  of  the  program  to  provide  imme- 
diate help  to  families  struck  by  un»n- 


ployment.  In  other  words,  the  same  ad- 
ministration that  deliberately  put  mil- 
lions of  Americans  out  of  work  now  pro- 
poses to  deny  basic  aid  to  those  workers 
and  their  families. 

Perhaps  the  most  innovative  reform 
included  in  S.  2451  is  the  elimination  of 
the  purchase  requirement.  As  presently 
set  up,  the  food  stamp  program  requires 
that  participating  households  pay  for 
their  stamps  on  the  basis  of  a  sliding 
scale  tied  to  net  income.  Por  example,  all 
participating  four-person  families  receive 
a  monthly  allotment  of  stamps  worth 
$162,  the  cost  as  determined  by  USDA  of 
an  economy  food  plan.  At  a  net  income  of 
$250  per  month,  the  four-person  family 
pays  a  purchase  price  of  $71  for  their 
$162  worth  of  stamps.  If  their  net  income 
is  less,  they  pay  less.  If  more,  they  pay 
more. 

The  differences  between  the  value  of 
the  stamp  allotment  and  the  purchase 
price  Is  the  bonus,  and  In  the  case  of 
the  four-person  family  with  a  monthly 
net  Income  of  $250,  the  bonus  amounts 
to  $91  in  additional  food  purchasing 
power.  The  elimination  of  the  purchase 
requirement  provided  for  in  S.  2451  will 
mean  that  recipients  will  receive  a 
monthly  allotment  of  stamps  equivalent 
to  what  is  now  the  bonus.  This  is  not  an 
increase  In  aid,  but  a  more  logical  way 
to  provide  it. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  estimates  that  doing  away 
with  the  purchase  requirements — which 
Involves  large  numbers  of  administrative 
personnel  handling  money  and  stamps — 
will  save  $50  to  $100  mllUon  In  adminis- 
trative costs.  In  addition  to  removing  a 
bar  to  participation  by  families  lacking 
the  initial  cash  now  required  to  purchase 
food  stamps,  It  will  reduce  the  stigma 
experienced  by  recipients  in  their  super- 
markets because  they  will  only  be  spend- 
ing the  bonus  In  stamps  and  will  retain 
the  purchase  price  to  spend  in  cash. 

Two  other  important  cost-saving  fea- 
tures of  S.  2451  are  the  elimination  of 
automatic  ellglbUlty  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents and  a  prohibition  against  participa- 
tion by  students  who  are  claimed  as  tax 
dependents  by  ineligible  families. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  was  an 
effort  to  insure  that  all  Americans  have 
sufficient  means  to  purchase  nutritionally 
adequate  diets.  The  Pood  Stamp  Reform 
Act  of  1975  strengthens  the  ability  of  the 
program  to  provide  assistance  to  those  it 
was  designed  to  serve  and  corrects  de- 
fects In  the  design  of  the  program  which 
have  allowed  higher  income  groups  to 
participate.  I  am  pleased  to  join  our  col- 
leagues as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2451. 


THE   END   OP   UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEPITS  POR  MANY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  titled 
"What's  Happening  to  Workers  When 
Jobless  Pay  Runs  Out"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  article  is  from  the  November  3,  1975, 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  One  of  the  unwritten 
stories  this  past  year  of  severe  recession 
is  how  the  unemployed  American  worker 
has  seemed  to  take  it  In  stride.  Part  of 
the  reason,  of  course,  hat  been  unem- 
ployment Insurance  benefits. 

Congress  extended  benefits  from  a 
maximum  39  weeks  to  52  weeks,  then  to 
65  weeks.  By  late  November,  1  million 
working  people  so  far  this  year  will  no 
longer  be  eligible  for  unemployment 
benefits.  This  will  not  be  a  happy  Christ- 
mas for  these  people.  There  are  about  5V2 
million  persons  presently  receiving  un- 
employment compensation  out  of  the 
nearly  8  million  persons  that  are  unem- 
ployed. 

This  timing  Is  particularly  unfortunate 
because  we  have  shocking  news  in  the 
unexpected  jump  in  the  unemployment 
rate  from  8.3  percent  to  8.6  percent  for 
the  month  of  October. 

The  bad  news  continues  with  the  ex- 
pected, and  alarming,  jump  in  the  whole- 
sale price  Index,  to  an  annual  rate  of  21.6 
percent. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  article 
provides  a  realistic  picture  of  what  these 
statistics  mean  to  real  people. 

Exhibit    1 

Labor:     What's     Happening     to     Workers 

When  Jobless  Pat  Runs  Out 

By  late  November,  a  million  Americans  so 
far  this  year  will  have  lost  not  only  their  jobs 
but  also  their  unemployment-insurance 
benefits. 

For  these  people,  whose  numbers  are  esca- 
lating rapidly,  the  loss  of  benefits  often 
turns  an  already  insecure  life  style  Into  a 
battle  for  survival. 

As  staff  members  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  discovered,  many  such  persons  lower 
their  Job  expectations  and  grasp  at  any  work 
available.  Others,  who  can  find  only  part- 
time  employment  or  none  at  all,  try  to  hold 
their  families  together  until  their  fortunes 
Improve.  Still  others  turn  to  welfare. 

Consider  44-year-old  Miriam  Smith,  who 
waits  In  a  State  employment  office  in  Atlanta 
to  talk  to  a  Job  counselor.  Her  final  unem- 
ployment-benefit check  Is  in  the  works.  She 
says:  "I'm  prepared  to  take  anything  for 
now,  and  hope  to  get  something  better  later." 

Without  savings  or  other  source  of  support, 
she  lost  her  most  recent  Job  as  a  payroll  clerk 
when  a  food  store  cut  back  its  work  force 
last  summer.  Despite  daily  reading  of  news- 
paper want  ads  and  countless  treks  to  per- 
sonnel offices,  the  closest  she  has  come  to  a 
Job  was  a  $2.10-an-hour  ofl^er — with  no  hope 
of  a  raise  for  three  years.  Now,  she  wishes 
she  had  taken  It.  "I've  Just  got  to  get  a  Job," 
she  says,  rubbing  her  hands  nervously 
"That's  all  there  Is  to  it." 

scraping  the  barrel 

Many  do  find  work  of  some  sort  when  the 
benefits  stop,  but  often  these  are  Jobs  the; 
would  scorn  during  better  times. 

One  such  person  Is  25-year-old  Dennis 
O'Keefe,  who  earned  $550  a  month  at  a 
Northern  California  lumber  mill  untU  the 
housing  Industry  hit  the  skids.  He  migrated 
first  to  San  Francisco,  then  to  Los  Angeles 
There,  his  unemployment  checks  ran  out. 

Now  he's  a  busboy  at  a  suburban  restau- 
rant, earning  $35  a  week  in  wages,  plus  an- 
other $10  or  so  in  tips.  His  girl  friend,  also 
unemployed,  stUl  draws  Jobless  Insurance.  By 
pooling  their  resources,  he  says,  they  "get 

by." 

John  Finn,  also  of  Los  Angeles,  was  a  bit 
luckier.  The  60-year-old  limousine  driver  lost 
his  lucrative  Job  with  a  Beverly  Hills  firm 
in  July,  1974,  and  was  stlU  without  work 
when  hi&  $70  a  week  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation ended  66  weeks  later. 


But  he  eventuaUy  found  employment  driv- 
ing a  shuttle  bus  around  a  coUege  campus 
for  $3.50  an  hour.  That's  close  to  his  formw 
wage,  but  now  he  gets  no  tips  and  must  work 
split  shifts  that  sometimes  stretch  from 
7:30  ajn.  until  11  p.m. 

"Even  though  I've  started  work,"  he  re- 
marks, "I  wUl  have  to  continue  to  try  for 
something  better." 

stretching  benefits 

The  Jobless-benefits  system  which  has 
helped  tide  over  these  and  other  individuals, 
was  established  four  decades  ago.  Its  provi- 
sions were  expanded  late  In  1974  as  the  re- 
cession worsened. 

EllglbUlty  for  the  benefits,  once  limited  to 
a  maximum  of  39  weeks,  was  stretched  first 
to  52,  then  65  weeks.  Workers  never  before 
eligible  for  payments — State  and  local-gov- 
ernment employes,  farm  laborers  and  do- 
mestic servants — were  given  protection  for 
the  first  time. 

As  a  result  of  these  extensions,  few  work- 
ers exhausted  their  eligibility  early  in  1975. 
The  Department  of  Labor  says  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  extended  protection  that  became 
effective  at  the  start  of  1975,  benefits  expired 
for  only  63  persons  across  the  country  last 
January. 

But  the  numbers  have  snowballed  in  re- 
cent months,  as  the  chart  on  this  page  shows, 
and  on  a  scale  far  greater  than  August,  the 
Labor  Department  told  Congress  that  150,000 
Americans  would  exhaust  their  ellglbUlty  lor 
the  unemployment  benefits  between  July  and 
September. 

But  a  recent  survey  of  all  States  by  the 
Department  found  that  the  payments  had 
expired  for  more  than  120,000  persons  in 
August  alone. 

the  "exhaustive"  curves 

The  Government's  actuarial  studies  Indi- 
cate that  the  number  of  "exhaustees"  will 
grow  month  by  month  until  the  end  of  1975, 
then  taper  off  through  the  middle  of  next 
year  as  the  employment  picture   improves. 

At  last  count,  some  5.4  million  persons 
were  getting  unemployment  compensations, 
out  of  a  total  of  7.8  million  unemployed.  The 
size  of  benefits  varies  State  by  State.  All 
States  pay  at  least  half  of  an  unemployed 
worker's  former  weekly  wage,  and  the 
amount  in  some  States  is  as  high  as  two 
thirds  of  previous  earnings. 

But  ceilings  on  maximum  payments — 
seldom  higher  than  $120  a  week  and  usually 
m  the  range  of  $60  to  $80 — limit  compensa- 
tion to  persons  who  have  lost  well-paying 
Jobs. 

As  this  magazine's  survey  suggests,  work- 
ers whose  Jobless  benefits  have  expired  are 
trying  in  various  ways  to  cope  with  their 
problems. 

Some  fall  back  on  relatives  for  help.  Chi- 
cagoan  Shellie  Brown  and  her  3-year-old 
child  now  live  with  her  parents,  who  oper- 
ate a  small  hardware  store.  Months  of  fol- 
lowing up  newspaper  advertisements  have 
been  to  no  avail  in  her  case.  Now,  without 
income  from  any  source,  she  considers  apply- 
ing for  welfare. 

"I  want  to  be  independent — I  have  always 
been  able  to  support  myself  and  my  child," 
says  the  one-time  file  clerk  and  factory  as- 
sembler. "I  don't  like  the  idea  of  welfare,  but 
I  suppose  it's  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks 
before  I  am  driven  to  ask  for  it." 
shattered  families 

Another  young  mother,  in  Detroit,  says  her 
family  has  been  shattered  by  her  husband's 
loss  of  work,  then  the  exhaustion  of  Jobless 
benefits. 

Her  husband  quit  his  Job  with  an  auto 
company  in  1973,  when  Jobs  were  still  plenti- 
ful. She  and  their  three  small  children  fol- 
lowed him  to  New  York  in  search  of  work, 
then  back  to  Detroit,  where  unemployment 
payments  ran  out  last  February. 

Frightened  by  his  InabUity  to  support  bis 
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family,  he  left  home,  and  the  woman  becomes 
another  welfare  statistic  for  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

"Everything  was  beautiful  when  he  was 
working."  says  the  woman,  now  recovering 
from  a  nervous  breakdown.  "We  had  prob- 
lems, but  If  we  hadn't  had  the  extra  load 
of  problems — no  Job,  the  responsibility  of  a 
family — maybe  we  could  have  made  It.  Fi- 
nancial problems  are  the  worst  problems 
you  can  have." 

Changes  In  the  unemployment-Uisurance 
law,  now  before  the  Hoxise  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  would  neither  raise  the  level  of 
benefits  now  In  effect  in  each  State,  nor 
extend  the  maximum  time  for  payments 
beyond  the  present  limit  of  65  weeks.  Amend- 
ments thus  far  approved  by  a  subcommittee 
would  bolster  the  funding  of  benefits,  make 
permanent  the  temporary  Inclusion  of  9.5 
million  workers  In  the  program  and  establish 
a  commission  to  recommend  basic  changes 
after  a  long-term  study. 

Critics  of  the  compensation  system  are 
pushing  for  more  basic  reforms.  The  AFL- 
CIO  wants  payments  raised  in  each  State 
to  at  least  two  thirds  of  former  weekly  earn- 
ings and  aid  extended  to  new  entrants  Into 
the  work  force  who  have  not  built  up  eligi- 
bility for  Jobless  compensation.  The  Ford 
Administration  supports  the  move  for  a 
higher   level   of  Jobless   payments. 

TAX   THE   BENEirrS 

From  a  different  perspective,  others  are 
demanding  that  the  benefits  be  made  tax- 
able. One  such  proponent,  economist  Martin 
S.  Feldsteln  of  Harvard  University,  contends 
that  exemption  of  Jobless  pay  from  income 
taxes  makes  unemployment  so  painless  that 
It  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  finding  new  work. 
While  not  endorsing  Mr.  Feldsteln's  claim, 
Labor  Secretary  John  T.  Dunlop  calls  It  "a 
problem  that  deserves  attention." 

But  few  who  have  exhavisted  their  com- 
pensation eligibility  would  agree. 

"They  should  be  In  my  position,"  declares 
Albert  Moye,  of  suburban  Detroit,  who  has 
worked  erratically  since  his  unemployment 
pay  lapsed.  "It's  easy  to  criticize  people  like 
ua  when  you've  got  a  steady  paycheck.  When 
you  have  a  home,  a  car  and  kids,  you  don't 
Just  wait  for  unemployment  benefits  to  come 
In.  Ever  since  I  was  laid  off,  I've  looked  for 
work  every  day." 


WE'VE  GOT  TO  HELP  OURSELVES 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
"Great  Blackout,"  when  the  city  of  New 
York  was  plunged  In  darkness  by  a  mas- 
sive power  failure.  Thousands  were 
trapped  in  elevators,  offices,  subways,  and 
trains.  It  was  a  major  emergency,  but  the 
people  of  New  York  responded,  with 
cheer  and  good  will.  They  volunteered  to 
help  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  and 
were  the  stronger  for  the  experience. 

The  city  of  New  York  now  faces  an- 
other period  of  emergency — one  that  will 
not  be  corrected  overnight.  But  the  latent 
strength  of  the  people  is  there  to  be  har- 
nessed, and  it  is  being  harnessed  to  help 
the  city  take  over  the  cutbacks  in  serv- 
ices that  the  condition  of  the  city's  fi- 
nances make  necessary. 

The  current  issue  of  the  magazine  New 
York  contains  a  particularly  eloquent 
statement  of  the  need  for  New  Yorkers 
to  exhibit  the  kind  of  civic  responsibility 
that  carried  us  through  the  great  black- 
out. I  am  confident  that  the  necessary 
force  of  volunteers  will  be  mobilized;  and 
that  the  city  and  Its  people  will  emerge 
the  stronger  from  their  present  diffi- 
culties. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Editorial  From  the  New  York  magazine, 
Nov.  17,  1976) 
We've  Got  To  Help  Ottrsxlves 
This  magazine  has  always  celebrated  New 
York.  The  core  of  this  city's  greatness,  despite 
its    host    of    afflictions,    lies    In    its    scope: 
whether  you  find  the  good  life  In  beautiful 
possessions,  In  the  exhilaration  of  a  furious 
pace,  or  In  llstemng  to  a  free  Bach  concert, 
you  will  find  It  here  l>est.  As  this  Issue  dem- 
onstrates In  Its  pages,  we  still  believe  that 
the  pvu^ult  of  happiness  is  a  principal  pur- 
pose of  a  city  like  New  York. 

But  now  this  city  Is  under  siege — In  part 
from  the  consequences  of  Its  own  past,  in 
part  from  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a  president 
who  has  declared  war  on  the  first  city  of  his 
own  country.  Whether  New  York  meets  Its 
financial  obligations  In  the  days  ahead,  one 
fact  Is  Inescapable:  we  cinnot  meet  all  our 
public  obligations  from  the  public  treasury 
alone.  Either  New  York's  financial  overseers 
or  a  federal  bankruptcy  court  will  be  presid- 
ing over  spending  reductions  that  will  last  for 
years.   And   those  reductions   will  diminish 

the  quality  of  our  public  life  at  Its  roots 

from  safety  to  health  to  learning. 

The  meager  resources  of  this  city  must  go 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  most  critical  serv- 
ices: police  and  fire,  sanitation,  emergency 
wards  of  hospitals.  But  does  that  mean  that 
we  must  shut  our  libraries  and  museums, 
abandon  our  parks  to  vandals  and  decay! 
eviscerate  our  school  system?  It  does  not! 
New  Yorkers  can  keep  this  city's  head,  heart, 
and  spirit  alive.  If  we  have  the  will  and  the 
wit  to  use  our  strongest  weapon :  ourselves. 

We  are  talking  about  the  mobilization  of 
New  Yorkers  to  assume — voluntarily — public 
responsibilities  for  which  there  Is  no  money. 
We  are  not  talking  about  charity  lunches  and 
fashion  shows  or  masked  balls  for  some  dis- 
ease of  the  month.  We  are  talking  about  using 
New  Yorkers  of  every  neighborhood,  every 
class,  every  political  persuasion,  to  do  neces- 
sary work  we  can  no  longer  pay  for.  For  too 
long,  too  many  of  us  have  believed  that  If 
we  do  not  pay  for  someone's  work,  that  work 
has  no  value.  That  system  of  measuring 
worth  must  be  discarded.  And  we  must  begin 
to  make  the  obligation  of  citizenship  mean 
something  more  than  a  vote  and  a  tax  check. 
The  possibilities  are  limitless.  Opportuni- 
ties exist  In  every  neighborhood  of  New  York 
for  people  with  and  without  special  skills- 
given  the  cooperation  of  the  city's  political 
and  labor  leaders.  Fifty  people,  each  working 
a  few  hours  a  week,  can  keep  a  branch  library 
open.  A  few  dozen  art  lovers  can  provide  the 
eyes  and  ears  necessary  to  give  a  museum 
enough  security  to  stay  open.  It  takes  no 
special  training  or  testing  to  heln  keep  a 
neighborhood  park  clean.  And  the  more  who 
help  In  such  work,  the  less  any  one  person 
need  do. 

There  are  also  thousands  of  retired  New 
Yorkers,  Including  experienced  civil  servants, 
whose  pensions  provide  money,  but  whose 
lives  may  lack  purpose.  Who  better  to  staff 
day-care  centers  and  after-school  programs? 
Who  better  to  helo  organize  volunteers  to  use 
their  time  efficiently  and  usefully?  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  New  Yorkers  held 
famUIes  supported  by  welfare.  Do  we  stUl 
believe  the  myth  that  these  people  cannot 
function  as  school -crossing  guards  or  para- 
professlonals?  Is  It  really  "scab  talk"  to  urge 
that  this  work  be  done  for  free,  rather  than 
not  at  all?  We  are  not  talking  about  the  pro- 
duction of  ball  bearings  or  kitchen  stoves;  we 
are  talking  about  work  that  directly  touches 
the  lives  of  8  million  people. 

New  York  has  the  greatest  collection  of 
talent  In  the  world;  people  who  have  built 


empires  out  of  dreams,  people  who  have 
changed  how  the  world  aees,  buys,  and 
thinks.  In  normal  times,  this  talent  Is  chan- 
neled Into  largely  personal  pursuits.  But 
these  are  not  normal  times.  It  Is,  Instead, 
time  for  us  to  take  to  the  streets,  not  for  a 
meaningless  protest  march,  but  to  take  on 
a  share  of  public  responsibility. 

And  this  Is,  perhaps,  especially  true  of 
those  New  Yorkers  who  have  gained  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  good  life  through  their 
minds.  If  the  current  crisis  in  New  York 
means  one  less  dinner  party  or  movle-screen- 
Ing  or  night  out  a  week,  If  it  means  a  few 
hours  of  plodding  but  essential  work  In  a 
neighborhood  park  or  recreation  center  or 
hospital,  that  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  sus- 
tain the  life  of  this  city. 

We  happen  to  believe  that  a  mobilization 
of  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  Just  might 
kindle  the  sense  of  community  that  this 
rootless,  atomized,  anonymous  city  has  lacked 
for  so  long.  Jefferson's  "pursuit  of  happi- 
ness" was  located  as  much  In  the  sharing  of 
public  work  as  In  the  Indulging  of  private 
pleasures:  and  for  New  York,  that  sharing 
has  become  a  necessity.  It  may  also  provide  a 
missing  sense  of  purpose  and  exhilaration  for 
many  of  us. 

This  mobilization  to  help  save  New  York 
wUl  take  hard  work.  The  city  bureaucracy 
must  forget  how  to  say  "no"  and.  Instead, 
find  ways  to  put  willing  New  Yorkers  to  work. 
Municipal  labor  leaders  must  put  aside  their 
Ideologies  long  enough  to  realize  that  In  the 
public  sector,  we,  all  of  us,  are  the  "bosses. " 

Whatever  It  takes,  the  mobUlzatlon  must 
begin.  There  Is  work  to  be  done  here,  to  keep 
New  York  alive,  and  there  are  8  mUUon  of  us, 
most  of  whom  can  share  some  of  that  work. 
It's  time  to  start  saving  ourselves. 


VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
today,  November  11,  is  the  date  officially 
celebrated  in  44  States  as  Veterans  Day. 
This  observance,  honoring  all  of  our  vet- 
erans, grew  out  of  the  celebration  of 
Armistice  Day,  the  commemoration  of 
the  end  of  World  War  I. 

The  veterans  of  that  war  have  con- 
tinued to  contribute  to  the  life  of  this 
Nation  since  their  official  separation 
from  the  armed  services.  We  are  privi- 
leged to  number  among  the  prominent 
citizens  of  West  Virginia  who  served  in 
World  War  I,  Mr.  Richard  Earle  Davis 
of  Morgantown. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Davis  distinguished 
himself  as  an  attorney,  but  he  also  holds 
the  further  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  foimders  of  the  American  Legion. 
After  receiving  his  B.A.  and  L.L.B.  de- 
grees from  West  Virginia  University,  Mr. 
Davis  enlisted  in  the  West  Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard  on  June  2,  1917.  He  rose 
to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Air 
Service  before  being  discharged  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1919. 

Mr.  Davis  was  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  St.  Louis  Caucus  which  laid  the 
foundations  and  determined  the  shape 
of  the  American  Legion  on  May  8  and  9. 
1919.  Through  the  ensuing  years,  Mr. 
Davis  has  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
national.  State,  and  local  activities  of 
the  Legion. 

Though  he  is  now  84  years  old,  Mr. 
Davis  still  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
spirit  and  quality  of  American  life.  In 
honor  of  Veterans  Day,  he  has  written 
a  poem  expressing  his  reverence  and  ap- 
preciation for  all  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  defense  of  this  Nation. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poem  by  Mr.  Richard  Earle 
Davis,  entitled  "Veterans  Day,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Veterans  Day 
As  they  did  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
In  Flanders  Field  the  popples  grow. 
While  in  Arlington  the  bugles  blow 
Amid  the  crosses  row  on  row. 
Now  one  Unknown  has  grown  to  three 
Where  they  will  rest  to  eternity. 
Their  Honor  Guard  with  measured  tread 
Now  protect  the  bivouac  of  the  dead. 
May  the  example  of  those  Unknown  Three 
Teach  us  a  greater  love  of  liberty. 

— ^Richard  Earle  Davis, 
American  Legion  Founder. 


THJP  CONCORDE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  currently 
is  following  the  procedure  required  by 
Congress  for  consideration  of  an  appli- 
cation for  landing  rights  for  the  Con- 
corde supersonic  aircraft  in  New  York 
City  and  Washington,  D.C. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation,  I  was  particularly  interested 
In  the  recent  response  by  Secretary  of 
Transportation  William  T.  Coleman,  Jr., 
to  specific  questions  asked  about  the  fuel 
capability  of  the  British-French  super- 
sonic aircraft. 

The  Concorde,  which  will  revolution- 
ize air  travel  and  the  world's  way  of  do- 
ing business,  may  be  the  subject  of 
additional  votes  in  the  Senate  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  confusing 
press  reports  about  this  topic,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Secretary  Cole- 
man's complete  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  pe  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  D.C.  October  8, 1975. 
Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolft, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolff:  I  have  received  your  let- 
ter of  September  2  containing  various  ques- 
tions about  Concorde  fuel  reserves  and  the 
fuel  reserve  capability  of  aircraft  being  oper- 
ated today  by  foreign  airlines. 

Enclosed  are  detailed  answers  to  each  of 
your  eight  questions.  If  you  should  require 
additional  information,  please  contact  Mr. 
Richard  P.  Skully,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration's  Flight  Standards 
Service,  at  426-8237. 

I  would  like  to  reassure  you  that  before 
we  make  any  decision  that  would  allow  Con- 
corde operations  In  the  United  States,  all 
safety  issues  will  be  fully  resolved,  and  all 
environmental  and  public  concerns  will  be 
fully  considered. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  T.  Coleman,  Jr. 

Enclosures. 

Secrbtabt  Colkican's  Statement 
Question  1:  If  a  UJ3.  flag  carrier  were  to 
buy  the  Concorde,  would  the  FAA  permit 
that  carrier  to  operate  the  plane  on  the 
North  Atlantic  routes  with  fuel  reserves  one- 
third  less  than  the  minimum  now  required? 
In  other  words,  would  the  Concorde  flights 
now  proposed  by  the  foreign  carriers  of 
Britain  and  France  be  Illegal  for  safety  rea- 


sons if  they  were  proposed  by  U.S.  flag  car- 
riers? 

Answer:  We  assume  your  reference  to  fuel 
reserves  of  ".  .  .  one-third  less  than  the 
minimum  now  required"  refers  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  en  route  contingency  from  7%  to 
5%.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  en  route 
contingency  Is  only  part  of  the  total  reserve 
fuel  required  on  any  aircraft.  Other  fuel 
reserve  requirements  include  fuel  to  climb 
out  from  the  destination  airport,  cruise  to 
an  alternate,  hold  Jor  a  time  period,  and 
finally  land  at  the  alternate.  For  a  typical 
Concorde  filght  from  Paris  to  Dulles,  the 
longest  route  under  consideration,  approxi- 
mate pounds  of  fuel  for  each  of  the  above 
criteria  are  summarized  below: 
En  route  contingency..  8,000  11,200 
Diversion  to  alternate..     9,000  9,000 

Holding     and     land     at 

alternate    13.000        13,000 


Total  reserve 

fuel     30,000         33,200 

Thus  a  reduction  In  en  route  contingency 
from  1%  to  5%  is  less  than  10%  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  reserve  fuel,  not  33%,  or 
one-third  as  you  state. 

The  FAA  developed  tentative  operational 
requirements  for  supersonic  transports  in 
1966  in  connection  with  the  abandoned  U.S. 
effort  to  build  an  SST.  The  fuel  reserve  re- 
quirement (tentative  PAR  121.648)  specified 
an  en  route  contingency  reserve  of  7<7<r  of 
block  fuel,  that  is,  of  the  fuel  required  to 
complete  an  uneventual  flight  from  engine 
start-up  to  shut-down.  However,  in  this  ten- 
tative standard,  the  FAA  stated  that  addi- 
tional Information  and  operation  experience 
may  subsequently  dictate  either  reducing 
or  Increasing  this  proposed  requirement. 

In  1973,  the  FAA  advised  the  British  Air- 
craft Corporation  that,  based  on  a  review  of 
the  additional  data  presented  on  the  Con- 
corde, the  FAA  was  proposing  to  reduce  the 
FAA  tentative  en  route  reserve  from  7%  to 
5  Tc .  This  action  was  based  on  the  following : 

1.  The  existing  U.S.  standard  of  lO'^i  of 
flight  time  was  promulgated  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  sophisticated  navigation  systems 
on  today's  aircraft,  such  as  the  B-747  and 
Concorde. 

2.  Ten  percent  (10%  )  of  filght  time  Is  sta- 
tistically approximately  8%  of  block  fuel  for 
the  current  fleet  of  subsonlcs. 

3.  Considering  the  variations  In  operational 
parameters,  between  a  subsonic  aircraft  and 
supersonic  aircraft,  (such  as  en  route  wind 
and  temperature  errors,  cruise  altitudes  and 
track  restrictions,  variations  In  cruise  speeds, 
and  variations  In  flight  times),  8%  of  block 
fuel  In  a  subsonic  aircraft  provides  a  mar- 
gin of  safety  statistically  equivalent  to  that 
provided  by  4.7%  of  block  fuel  for  a  super- 
sonic aircraft. 

The  FAA  considered  all  these  facts  and 
decided  that  there  was  ample  evidence  to 
Justify  reducing  the  tentative  FAR  121.648 
from  7%  en  route  contingency  fuel  to  6%. 
"This  action  was  contemplated  with  the  \in- 
derstandlng  thatT  should  developments  re- 
garding this  type  of  aircraft,  including  the 
Concorde  proving  flights,  indicate  this  reduc- 
tion in  contingency  fuel  requirements  to  be 
unrealistic,  we  would  consider  appropriate 
changes. 

The  FAA  has  not  determined  whether  the 
Concorde  could  comply  with  FAR  121.648, 
since  that  tentative  regulation  has  not  been 
promulgated  as  a  rule  and  will  not  be  unless 
United  States  air  carriers  propose  to  purchase 
the  Concorde  and  put  It  Into  service.  If  such 
a  proposal  Is  made,  the  FAA  will  make  the 
necessary  fuel  reserve  determinations.  Except 
for  the  minimum  requirements  of  14  C.F.R. 
91.23,  applicable  to  all  aircraft,  the  FAA  does 
not  regulate  fuel  reserves  for  either  subsonic 
or  supersonic  aircraft  of  foreign  air  carriers. 
The  FAA  expects  that  Concorde  would  be  able 


to  comply  with  14  C.F.R.  91.23,  but  please 
note  that  the  FAA  will  take  corrective  ac- 
tion whenever  It  determines  that  any  air- 
craft cannot  or  does  not  comply  with  ap- 
plicable operating  requirements. 

Question  2 :  If  the  British  and  French  were 
to  make  a  commercial  success  of  their  Con- 
corde flights  across  the  Atlantic,  and  If  U.S. 
flag  carriers  were  forced  to  acquire  the  Con- 
corde in  order  to  compete,  would  the  FAA 
have  any  realistic  choice  but  to  lower  U.S. 
fuel  reserve  requirements  by  one-third,  so  as 
to  permit  U.S.  carriers  to  operate  on  equal 
terms  with  the  foreign  competitors? 

Answer:  Existing  FAR  fuel  requirements 
for  U.S.  flag  air  carriers  operating  subsonic 
turbojet  aircraft  do  not  consider  economic 
factors  or  foreign  competition  on  a  particu- 
lar route  structure.  If  the  FARs  are  even- 
tually amended  to  prescribe  fuel  require- 
ments for  supersonic  aircraft,  competition 
with  foreign  operators  will  not  be  a  consid- 
eration. 

Question  3:  Are  there  any  regularly  sched- 
uled flights  across  the  Atlantic,  under  any 
flag,  which  now  routinely  arrive  In  the  U.S. 
with  fuel  reserves  one-third  less  than  those 
required  of  U.S.  carriers?  If  so,  what  flights 
are  these,  and  what  Is  the  position  of  U.S. 
carriers  on  this? 

Answer:  Since  regulations  applicable  to 
operations  by  foreign  air  carriers  within  the 
U.S.  (FAR  129)  do  not  Include  fuel  require- 
ments, the  FAA  does  not  require  these  air 
carriers  to  provide  Information  on  the 
amount  of  fuel  remaining  upon  arrival  in 
the  U.S.  The  FAA  asked  Its  New  York  office 
to  furnish  a  list  of  foreign  operators  who 
arrived  at  JFK  International  Airport  criti- 
cally low  on  fuel  during  the  last  year.  They 
were  not  aware  of  any  such  Instance. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  British 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  (CAA)  and  the 
French  Secretary  General  for  Civil  Aviation 
(SGAC)  fuel  reserve  standards  for  the  cur- 
rent fleet  of  subsonic  aircraft  require 
sUghtly  less  en  route  contingency  fuel  than 
does  the  FAA.  As  pointed  out  In  the  answer 
to  question  1,  the  FAA  requires  Its  flag  car- 
riers to  have  an  en  route  contingency  fuel  of 
10%  of  the  flight  time,  which  statistically  Is 
8%  of  the  block  fuel.  The  CAA  and  SO  AC 
require  only  6%  of  block  fuel.  All  other  fuel 
reserve  requirements  (divert  to  alternate 
holding,  etc.)  are  nearly  Identical  to  the 
FAAs. 

Questions  4  and  5 : 

4.  Does  your  department  consider  that  an 
airport  operator  Is  legally  entitled  to  Impose 
reasonable  minimum  fuel  reserve  require- 
ments on  aircraft  bound  for  that  airport  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  local  operators  have  the 
right  to  control  take-off  noise  levels? 

5.  Does  the  DOT  consider  that  a  state  or 
municipal  government  is  legally  entitled,  in 
the  exercise  of  Its  police  power,  to  Impose 
reasonable  minimum  fuel  reserve  standards 
on  aircraft  bound  for  an  airport  within  Its 
borders? 

Answer:  Title  VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  empowers  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
to  esUbllsh  fuel  reserve  regulations  applica- 
ble to  aircraft  and  aircraft  operators  certl fl- 
oated by  the  FAA.  This  authority  has  been 
exercised  and  fuel  reserve  requirements  have 
been  established  by  various  Federal  Aviation 
Regulations,  for  example.  Sections  91.23  and 
121.639.  Consequently,  the  FAA  has  pre- 
empted this  area  of  regulation.  Airport  op- 
erators and  state  and  municipal  governments 
are  not  legally  entitled  to  establUhed  or  Im- 
pose minimum  fuel  reserve  requirements  on 
aircraft  for  aircraft  operators.  Any  right 
which  an  airport  operator  has  to  control 
noise  does  not  extend  to  areas  which  have 
been  preempted  by  Federal  regulations. 

Question  6:  Referring  once  again  to  the 
Star  article,  a  British  Aircraft  spokesman  Is 
quoted  as  saying  that  while  my  charges  that 
the  range  of  Concorde  as  published  by  the 
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FAA  does  not  appear  to  permit  a  fvUly  loaded 
aircraft  fly  the  Dulles-Paris  route  of  some 
3.800  miles,  "the  3,800  figure  Is  only  'approxi- 
mate' and  the  plane  could  actually  fly  up  to 
4,000  miles,  depending  on  conditions."  Ob- 
viously, we  need  to  know  Just  what  "condi- 
tions" allow  the  Concorde  to  exceed  its  stated 
range,  especially  In  view  of  the  Report  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Orgfinlzation 
Technical  Panel  on  Supersonic  Operations, 
Third  Meeting  (1971)  which  says,  on  page 
4.2-4,  that  by  "comparison  with  subsonic  Jet 
operations,  there  will  be  little  margin  avail- 
able for.  carrying  fuel  over  and  above  the 
minimum  specified." 

Answer :  The  conditions  the  British  spokes- 
man referred  to  are  en  route  wind  and  tem- 
perature. All  aircraft  are  affected  by  these 
parameters.  With  a  headwind  or  hotter  tem- 
perature, the  range  is  less;  conversely  with  a 
tallwlnd  or  colder  temperatures,  the  range 
is  greater. 

In  addition  to  en  route  wind  and  tem- 
perature, range  is  affected  by  many  other 
parameters  Including  cruise  Mach  number 
(the  subsonics  can  vary  cruise  Mach  num- 
ber from  .75  to  about  .86,  which  is  a  large 
range,  while  Concorde's  cruise  Mach  Is  rela- 
tively fixed  at  2.0)  aircraft  weight,  route 
structure,  and  cruise  altitude.  All  of  these 
parameters  are  considered  in  planning  a 
flight  to  determine  how  much  fuel  is 
required. 

The  attachment  Is  a  "payload  range  curve" 
for  the  Concorde  showing  how  much  can  be 
carried  a  given  distance.  This  includes  re- 
serves, i.e.,  after  flying  X  mUes  with  a  given 
payload,  under  the  en  route  temperature 
conditions  on  the  curve,  the  plane  would 
land  with  full  reserves  (for  the  Concorde, 
approximately  30,000  pounds  of  fuel).  The 
range  figures  shown  are  for  no  wind.  Please 
note  the  range  figures  are  in  nautical  miles, 
whUe  the  numbers  you  refer  to  are  statute. 
To  convert,  multiply  nautical  miles  by  1.15. 

The  Concorde  is  unique  when  compared 
to  subsonics  in  that  it  cruises  in  the 
stratosphere  where  winds  are  lower  and  are 
much  more  stable  and  predictable  than  at 
lower  altitudes  where  subsonics  fiy.  Between 
50,000  to  60,000  feet,  the  winds  average  ap- 
proximately 15  knots  In  the  summertime  to 
30  knots  in  the  winter  from  a  westerly  di- 
rection. Prom  30,000  to  40,000  feet  where 
the  subsonics  cruise,  they  range  from  ap- 
proximately 45  knots  in  the  summer  to  60 
knots  in  the  winter,  again  from  the  West. 

In  addition  to  this,  due  to  high'  cruise 
speeds,  the  effects  of  wind  are  less.  The  total 
additional  distance  an  aircraft  must  fly 
through  the  wind  over  a  fixed  ground  dis- 
tance is  merely  the  product  of  the  time 
spent  flying  through  the  wind  times  the 
average  wind.  Consider  a  60  knot  headwind 
for  a  subsonic  and  a  30  knot  headwind  for 
Concorde  and  a  cruise  time  from  London  to 
Dulles  of  three  hours  for  the  Concorde  and 
seven  hours  for  a  subsonic  aircraft: 

30  knots  X  3  hours =90  nautical  miles 
60  knots  X  7  hours  =  420  nautical  miles 

A  subsonic  aircraft  would  have  to  fly  420 
additional  miles  through  the  wind  while  the 
Concorde  would  only  have  to  fly  an  additional 
90  miles. 

The  temperature  effects  are  shown  on  the 
payload  range  curve.  Normal  en  route  tem- 
perature In  the  stratosphere  range  from  the 
International  Standard  Atmosphere  (ISA)  + 
5*C  In  the  summer  to  ISA  -f-  2°C  In  the 
winter. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Concorde, 
with  a  full  payload  of  25,000  pounds  and  full 
fuel  of  203,000  pounds,  has  an  absolute  range 
(takeoff,  direct  climb  to  Initial  supersonic 
cruise  altitude,  cruise,  and  direct  descent 
into  destination),  of  approximately  6,100 
statute  miles.  Of  course,  it  would  be  out  of 
fuel  after  landing  and  Is  not  a  realistic  case, 
but  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  total  range  cena- 
biUty. 


The  statement  you  quoted  from  the  Third 
Meeting  of  the  ICAO  Technical  Panel  on 
Supersonic  Operations  Is  true,  and  Is  a  fact 
of  life  for  any  supersonic  transport.  This  sim- 
ply means  that  the  operator  does  not  have  as 
much  flexibility  in  carrying  payload.  The 
"minimum  specifled,"  which  you  quote,  In- 
cludes adequate  reserves. 

Question  7:  Building  on  the  last  question, 
we  must  know  how  this  delicate  balance  be- 
tween payload  and  fuel,  discussed  by  the 
DEIS  and  other  sources,  is  to  be  struck  so  as 
to  conform  with  the  life-safety  regulations 
covered  by  the  fuel  reserve  requirement. 

Answer:  The  delicate  balance  between  pay- 
load  and  fuel  is  maintained  by  design  param- 
eters, regulations,  good  operating  procedures, 
experience,  and  common  sense.  Our  regula- 
tions and  the  British  and  French  regula- 
tions prohibit  dispatching  a  flight  without 
enough  fuel  to  reach  its  Intended  destination, 
plus  an  adequate  reserve  to  provide  for  un- 
knovims.  F^lrthe^,  no  airline  would  inten- 
tionally dispatch  an  aircraft  without  enough 
fuel  to  reach  its  destination  and  alternate. 
Finally,  no  knowledgeable  crew  would  fly 
the  aircraft  if  it  wasn't  able  to  reach  its 
destination  and  provide  a  margin  (reserves). 

Referring  again  to  the  payload  range  curve, 
assume  that  a  Concorde  is  being  dispatched 
from  Paris  to  Dulles  with  a  forecasted  tem- 
perature of  ISA  +  5°C  and  a  headwind  com- 
ponent of  20  MPH.  In  addition,  an  en  route 
diversion  of  100  statute  miles  Is  planned  for 
air  traffic  reasons.  The  total  distance  that 
must  be  flown  is  3,838-|- 1100+60  =  3,998  stat- 
ute miles  (3,476  nautical  miles).  Under  these 
conditions,  the  Concorde  would  be  required 
to  offload  payload  and  would  be  able  to  carry 
approximately  14,000  pounds  (70  passengers 
at  the  Internationally  accepted  weight  of  200 
pounds  per  passenger  plus  baggage) .  It  would 
still  have  the  normal  reserves. 

Question  8:  Finally,  I  have  spoken  with  a 
number  of  sources  who  recall  reading  at  the 
time  that  a  Concorde  flight  from  Dullea  to 
Paris  last  year  arrived  with  barely  15  minutes 
fuel  left  In  its  tanks.  Needless  to  say,  the 
facts  behind  this  occurrence  must  be  fully 
explored,  and  the  answers  must  be  shared 
with  Congress,  and  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  which:  is  being 
asked  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  approve 
Concorde  flights. 

Answer:  Any  rumors  that  the  Concorde 
which  flew  from  Dulles  to  Paris  landed  with 
barely  15  minutes  fuel  in  its  tank  are  false. 

We  should  point  out  that  this  aircraft  was 
a  preproduction  aircraft  which  did  not  have 
the  more  fuel  efficient  engines  on  production 
aircraft,  or  the  aerodynamic  refinements  to 
reduce  drag,  which  also  increases  the  effi- 
ciency. In  addition,  the  aircraft  was  carrying 
a  full  production  payload  of  25,000  pounds. 

The  following  are  the  facts  on  the  flight : 
Takeoff  weight:  389,000  lbs. 
Fuel  at  takeoff:  190,100  lbs. 
Payload :  25,000  lbs. 
Fuel  on  board  at  landing:  24,000  lbs. 

Twenty-four  thousand  (24,000).  pounds  of 
fuel  onboard  at  landing  is  sufficient  for  the 
aircraft  to  hold  at  1,500  feet  for  almost 
one  hour,  or  to  hold  for  one-half  hour  and 
still  have  sufficient  fuel  to  fly  to  London, 
Brussels,  or  Toulouse.  Holding  at  1,500  feet 
is  extremely  critical  because  of  the  high  rate 
of  fuel  bum,  and  all  aircraft  normally  hold 
at  higher  altitudes. 

As  was  pointed  out,  this  was  a  preproduc- 
tion aircraft.  Production  aircraft  have  an 
Increased  fuel  capacity  of  over  10,000  pounds 
to  203,000  pounds  total. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  impulsive  dismissal  of  James 
Schlesinger  as  Secretary  of  Defense  has 


had  several  unfortunate  effects.  For  one 
thing,  a  man  of  high  integrity,  obvious 
dedication,  and  unquestioned  competence 
has  been  summarily  removed  and  no  ade- 
quate explanation  has  yet  been  given  to 
Congress  or  the  public. 

THE  FIRING  OF  JAKES  SCHLESINGER 

The  President  may  have  his  preroga- 
tives, but  the  public  needs  to  have  some 
assurance  that  the  Government  is  being 
run  capably.  The  public's  confidence  in 
its  Government,  among  other  institu- 
tions, has  already  been  badly  shaken  and 
the  recent  hastily  conceived  switch  of 
Defense  Secretaries  does  not  help  mat- 
ters. 

Much  as  I  disagree  with  Secretary 
Schlesinger,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  his 
analytical  capabilities  and  his  basic  hon- 
esty. He  was  cooperative  with  Congress 
and  well  liked.  He  will  be  missed. 

Another  unfortunate  result  of  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger's  removal  has  been  to 
add  a  further  note  of  irrationality  to 
the  debate  over  the  defense  budget.  The 
recent  furor  has  tended  to  obscure  the 
substantive  issues. 

The  question  before  Congress  is 
whether  to  increase  the  defense  budget 
over  the  amount  spent  last  year,  and 
if  so  by  how  much.  Embedded  in  the 
totals  is  a  host  of  questions  concerning 
manpower,  weapons,  construction,  and 
military  assistance. 

Congress  is  trying  to  determine  how  to 
maintain  the  Nation's  necessary  military 
strength. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  SOVIET  MILITARY  STRENGTH 

One  of  the  arguments  concerns  Soviet 
military  strength.  This  question  has  al- 
ways been  murky.  No  one  knows  pre- 
cisely how  much  the  Soviets  spend  for 
defense  and  much  of  what  we  do  know 
about  Soviet  forces  is  based  on  varying 
margins  of  error. 

The  intelligence  agencies  gather  in- 
formation and  make  estimates  about  So- 
viet military  strength,  and  by  and  large 
I  think  they  do  a  good  job.  From  the 
evidence  I  have  seen  we  need  to  improve 
our  estimating  techniques. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  DEBATE 

More  importantly,  we  need  to  establish 
regular  procedures  for  making  estimates 
of  Soviet  military  strength  public. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  for  spokes- 
men for  the  Pentagon  to  selectively  de- 
classify intelligence  estimates  and  to  use 
them  out  of  context' as  it  suits  their  pur- 
pose. 

For  example,  we  often  hear  that  the 
dollar  cost  of  the  Soviet  defense  budget 
is  higher  than  the  U.S.  defense  budget. 
We  do  not  hear  so  often  that  the  dollar 
cost  estimates  are  filled  with  uncertain- 
ties and  are  inherently  biased  in  a  way 
that  inflates  the  Soviet  figures. 

Nor  is  it  stressed  that  spending  rates 
and  military  strength  are  not  the  same 
thing.  Inefficient,  wasteful  spending  on 
military  projects  does  not  add  to  mili- 
tary strength.  The  fact  that  the  Soviets 
emphasize  missions,  such  as  strategic  de- 
fense, which  are  not  considered  impor- 
tant enough  for  us  to  emphasize,  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  being  overtaken. 

Hearings  which  I  conducted  on  the 
"Allocation  of  ResoiU'ces  In  the  Soviet 
Union    and    China— 1975,"    containing 
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much  Information  on  defense  spending  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  have  recent- 
ly been  released  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  testimony  provided  by  the  Central 
InteUigence  Agency  and  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  and  make  up  your  own 
minds  about  Soviet  military  strength. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  the  asser- 
tions that  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  reversed  or  is  in  danger  of  being 
reversed  are  unsupported  by  the  facts. 
Indeed,  such  assertions  are  contradicted 
by  the  facts. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times, 
November  5,  1975,  places  some  of  these 
issues  in  perspective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  5,  1976] 
PoLiCy  AT  THE  Pentagon 

Though  both  mer.  tried  to  play  it  down — 
as  does  President  Ford — Secretary  of  State 
ELissinger  and  ex-Secretary  of  Defense  Schles- 
inger worked  from  opposite  precepts  in  their 
designs  for  United  States  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  lielieved  that  this  country 
needed  the  option  of  actually  fighting  a  lim- 
ited nuclear  war;  Mr.  Kissinger  seems  to  har- 
bor growing  doubts  that  limited  war  could  be 
a  viable  option — he  favors  development  of 
sophisticated  new  weapons  systems  mainly 
as  'bargaining  chips"  to  help  in  his  negotia- 
tions for  new  arms  limitations  agreements. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  advocated  only  those  arms 
agreements  that  would  leave  the  United 
States  militarily  superior.  Mr.  Kissinger  Is 
ready  to  interpret  'superiority"  in  far  broader 
terms  than  his  Pentagon  rival;  his  aim  is  to 
achieve  arms  limitations  to  further  the  at- 
mosphere of  detente,  while  leaving  both  sides 
free  to  do  essentially  what  they  want  to  do 
anyway. 

Such  broadbrush  characterizations  of  com- 
plex issues  may  do  some  injustice  to  the  sub- 
tleties of  outlook  expressed  over  many 
months  by  two  highly  intellectual  antago- 
nists. But  they  can  clarify  some  of  the  im- 
mediate confusion  In  this  country  and  abroad 
about  the  meaning  of  President  Ford's  dra- 
matic overhaul  in  the  foreign  policy  lead- 
ership. 

Peking,  for  Instance,  is  apparently  stalling 
on  the  preparations  for  Mr.  Ford's  scheduled 
visit  late  this  month,  in  the  belief  that  a 
major  opponent  of  Soviet-American  detente 
has  been  removed.  The  European  allies  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  similarly 
are  viewing  Mr.  Schlesinger's  departure  with 
concern. 

The  views  of  the  new  Defense  Secretary, 
Donald  H.  Rumsfeld,  on  the  fundamental  is- 
sues of  defense  policy  will  not  become  appar- 
ent for  some  time,  though  his  lack  of  warmth 
toward  Mr.  Kissinger  has  already  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  Washington.  Meanwhile  the 
Immediate  debate  on  the  defense  budget  Is 
likely  to  proceed  on  the  same  basis  as  before, 
with  the  argument  centering  on  the  meaning 
of  Soviet  military  strength. 

.  .  .  AND  IN  Congress 
Congressional  critics  like  Senator  Proxmlre 
and  Representative  Mahon  do  not  dispute 
the  Pentagon's  arguments  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  engaged  upon  a  major  arms  buildup. 
But  they  are  challenging  the  view  pressed  by 
Jto.  Schlesinger  that  this  represents  a  trend 
that  eventually  could  reverse  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States. 


The  Pentagon  believes  that  the  $2.6  bil- 
lion cuts  made  by  the  House  in  the  defense 
budget  were  "deep,  savage  and  arbitrary."  It 
can  be  more  persuasively  argued  that  some 
of  the  weapons  systems  which  the  Pentagon 
Is  most  anxious  to  restore  are  Liore  likely  to 
damage  than  to  enhance  national  security. 

Most  dangerous  are  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  for  three  strategic  offensive  nu- 
clear delivery  systems:  the  air-launched 
cruise  missile,  the  Trident  maneuvering  re- 
entry vehicle  and  air-launched  and  ground - 
mobile  versions  of  a  big  new  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  known  as  MX.  The  $103 
million  involved  in  these  three  appropria- 
tions is  deceptive;  the  ultimate  cost  could 
mount  to  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  if  they 
ever  are  fully  deployed. 

For  all  Secretary  Kissinger's  arguments 
about  "bargaining  chips,"  the  history  of  such 
dubious  devices  is  that  once  developed  they 
are  deployed.  None  of  these  three  weapons  is 
needed  now.  All  would  simply  spur  the  arms 
race  and  increase  strategic  instabUity.  That, 
rather  than  any  philosophical  or  tactical  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  individual  pol- 
icymakers, is  the  crucial  defense  policy 
Issue. 


AMERICA'S  FUTURE  ROLE  IN  THE 
OUTSIDE  WORLD 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Harvard  Law  School  Forum  was  honored 
to  have  as  its  speaker  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 
His  address  faced  squarely  some  of  the 
basic  questions  about  America's  future 
role  in  the  outside  world — asking  who  we 
are,  where  we  stand  as  a  nation;  and 
where  we  are  headed  in  the  future.  The 
Senator  argues  cogently  that  on  occasion 
we  should  step  back  from  the  daily  issues 
that  fill  the  press,  and  take  a  clear  hard 
look  at  the  truly  great  challenges  fac- 
ing us  as  a  nation. 

Finally,  in  arguing  that  this  country 
must  understand  both  the  potential  and 
the  limits  of  our  power,  and  develop  a  co- 
herent national  policy  based  on  the  re- 
discovery of  our  fundamental  interests 
as  a  nation,  the  Senator  has  offered  most 
soimd  advice.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  Senator  Pell's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  .Claibokmx  Fill  Before 
THE  Harvard  Law  School  Foritm 

Our  Nation  is  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  a  revo- 
lution which  literally  changed  the  world. 
But  how  prepared  is  Bicentennial  America  to 
deal  with  changes  In  today's  world  which  are 
reaching  revolutionary  proportions? 

Just  as  the  Britain  of  King  Qeorge  ni 
Ignored,  underestimated  or  scorned  the 
changes  that  were  occurring  In  the  New 
World,  so  modem  America  seems  not  to  be 
coining  to  terms  with  events  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  of  which  we  are  only  too  pain- 
fully aware  but  do  not  completely  under- 
stand. 

It  may  be  that  having  already  undergone 
a  dramatic  transformation  In  our  world  out- 
look following  World  War  n  we  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  accept  the  uncomfortable  but  in- 
evitable need  to  rise  to  a  new  challenge  and. 
change  our  ways  once  again. 

The  American  achievements  of  the  post- 
World  War  n  period  and  the  profound 
changes  In  outlook  required  to  realize  them 
are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  We  knew  what 
we  had  to  do  and  why  we  were  doing  it.  The 
threat  of  Soviet,  and  later  Chinese,  expan- 


sionism was  manifest  and  unambiguoxis.  So, 
too,  was  our  response. 

That  response  took  on  an  essentially  mili- 
tary character  within  a  rigid — but  simple 
and  easily  understood — framework  of  antl- 
conmiunlsm.  We  created  a  world-wide  system 
of  multilateral  and  bilateral  alliances  with 
44  nations  supported  by  a  network  of  mili- 
tary installatioEs  which  at  its  peak  totaled 
over  2000  and  involved  as  many  as  1.2  million 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen.  We 
intervened  opealy  with  military  force  on 
four  occasions — in  Korea,  in  Lebanon,  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  in  Indochina.  And 
we  intervened  covertly  more  times  still.  Even 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  our  other  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  were  Justified  on  the  basis 
of  their  contribution  to  the  military  di- 
mension of  our  security. 

The  challenge  we  face  today  is  not  the 
same  or  as  simple  as  it  was  in  1946  or  1950  or 
even  In  1961.  Nor  is  the  response  required 
of  us. 

It  Is  not  that  our  world-wide  activities  In 
the  wake  of  World  War  n  were  wrong.  Indeed, 
it  was  in  my  view,  the  necessary  role  for  the 
United  States  for  that  time  In  history.  But  a 
realistic  global  mission  for  the  1950's  and 
even  In  the  early  I960's  may  well  be  a  fatal 
prescription  in  the  I970's. 

It  has  become  fashionable  these  days  to  de- 
bate American  foreign  policy  in  terms  of  the 
post-Vietnam  dilenuna.  To  be  sure,  the  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  Vietnam  are  critical 
to  fashioning  a  new  American  foreign  policy 
consensus  to  replace  the  one  which  that  war, 
more  than  any  other  single  event,  destroyed. 
But  our  fixation  on  that  war  should  not  lead 
us  to  obscure  the  fact  that  events  uncon- 
nected with  Vietnam  have  been  occurring 
elsewhere  in  the  world  that  are  equally  Im- 
portant. Vietnam  is  only  the  most  dramatic 
evidence  that  fundamental  changes  have 
been  occurring  in  the  world  and  that  we  must 
adapt  to  them. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  prospect  that 
the  war  in  Indochina  might  come  to  be 
seen  in  this  country  as  simply  an  aberra- 
tion, a  momentary  distortion  that  can  Ije 
corrected,  the  past  focus  of  policy  restored, 
and  the  changes  required  by  other  events 
ignored.  Unlike  the  situation  confronting 
Metternlch  and  Castlereagh,  there  can  be  no 
question  today  of  "A  World  Restored." 

As  we  endeavor  to  fashion  a  new  foreign 
policy  consensus,  our  world  view  must 
change.  Our  outlook  can  no  longer  be  domi- 
nated by  the  concepts  of  East  versus  West 
and  democracy  versus  communism,  nor  can 
military  power  be  relied  upon  so  heavily  as  It 
has  In  the  past.  Increasingly,  the  outlook  of 
the  past  three  decades  has  become  Inade- 
quate. Let  me  cite  some  reasons: 

More  and  more  differences  between  East- 
West  are  being  over-shadowed  by  a  North- 
South  confrontation  dominated  by  economics 
and  by  rich  versus  poor,  developed  versus 
developing. 

The  grovrth  of  new  centers  of  power,  both 
military  and  economic,  is  eroding  the  bi- 
polar nature  of  world  politics  that  domi- 
nated the  post-war  period. 

Although  only  two  military  superpowers 
exist,  the  uses  to  which  their  military 
strength  can  be  put,  except  to  destroy  civil- 
ization as  we  know  it,  are  at  best  question- 
able. 

Diverging  long-term  Interests  and  inter- 
nal stresses  in  several  allied  countries  threat- 
en to  alter  the  nature  of  the  many  alliances 
to  which  we  are  part.  The  Soviets  face  a 
similar  situation. 

These  developments  are  not  traceable  to 
what  happened  in  Vietnam  or  to  the  crisis 
of  leadership  in  this  country  in  the  wake  of 
Watergate,  and  even  less  to  any  weakening 
of  American  moral  fiber.  They  are  the  re- 
sult of  recovery  from  war.  dynamism  and 
growing,  self-confidence  of  other  societies, 
and  even  the  logical  outcome  of  successful 
policies  we  have  ptirsued  in  the  past. 
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Moreover,  they  are  not  transitory  phe- 
nomena; they  will  shape  our  future  for  years 
to  come. 

Coming  to  grips  with  today's  world  re- 
quires that  we  view  that  world  realistically. 
Lord  Palmerston  once  said.  "We  have  no 
eternal  allies,  we  have  no  perpetual  enemies. 
Our  Interests  are  eternal  and  perpetual  and 
those  Interests  it  is  our  duty  to  follow."  Our 
task  Is  not  to  determine  whether  the  United 
States  should  remain  Involved  in  the  world 
or  withdraw,  but  rather  to  take  stock  of  our 
Interests — and  the  commitments  that  flow 
from  them — In  light  of  changed  conditions. 

To  do  BO,  however,  we  must  shed  the  ob- 
solete vocabulary  of  isolation  and  interna- 
tionalism. These  terms  are  Increasingly  Ir- 
relevant. In  countless  ways,  the  United 
States  Is  Involved  throughout  the  world  and 
could  not — even  If  It  so  desired — terminate 
this  Involvement.  The  all-or-nothing  choice 
Inherent  In  these  concepts  is  therefore  not 
a  meaningful  one. 

As  a  result,  I  prefer  the  vocabulary  of 
contraction  and  expansion — contracting 
those  activities  which,  re8p)ond  largely  to 
yesterday's  challenges,  and  expanding  those 
activities  which  are  urgently  required  to 
meet  today's  challenges.  Our  resources  are 
not  unlimited,  and  we  must  ensure  that  in 
planning  for  the  future  we  direct  our  fi- 
nancial and  intellectual  assets  where  they 
are  most  needed. 

This  Imperative  can  best  be  understood 
by  examining  in  turn  the  four  basic  In- 
gredients of  our  foreign  policy — the  military, 
diplomatic,  economic  and  ideological. 

Overall,  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
has  overextended  itself  militarily,  overesti- 
mating the  contribution  and  influence  of 
military  power  in  world  affairs.  A  strong  mili- 
tary posture  will  always  ,  be  essential  to 
American  security,  but  we  must  not  engage 
In  a  futile  pursuit  of  a  meaningless  superi- 
ority In  strategic  nuclear  armaments;  nor 
should  we  cling  to  our  fixation  on  developing 
an  Increased  capability  to  Intervene  mili- 
tarily In  every  spat  that  occurs  in  any  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  world. 

It  Is  particularly  distressing  and  dangerous 
In  my  view  to  propagate  the  reckless  rhetoric 
of  military  Intervention  to  solve  our  energy 
problems  and  of  matching  every  Soviet  de- 
velopment in  every  area  of  strategic  arma- 
ments without  regard  to  the  overall  balance 
of  destructive  force. 

Our  mania  for  military  expansion 
abroad,  most  disturbingly  exemplified  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  mxist  be  constrained  and  our 
overseas  base  structure  pruned  back.  We 
must  recognize  what  one  writer  described 
as  the  limits  of  Intervention  and  devote 
as  much  energy  and  resources  to  devising 
means  of  mutual  restraint  around  the  world 
as  we  now  do  to  responding  to  every  move 
by  our  principal  rivals. 

Moreover,  we  must  become  more  commit- 
ted to  pursuing  our  security  interests 
through  arms  control — multilateral  as  well 
as  bilateral.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  ga- 
rage-sale brand  of  agreements  which  have 
characterized  many  of  our  past  efforts,  but 
real  arms  control  which  forces  both  the  So- 
viet military  establishment  and  our  own 
to  make  meaningful  and  long-lasting  cut- 
backs. In  particular,  the  Mutual  and  Bal- 
anced Force  BaducUons  negotiations  m 
Vienna  must  deal  with  armaments  as  well  as 
manpower  In  Central  Europe,  and  SALT  must 
fialt  the  technology  race  in  strategic  arms 
as  well  as  limiting  the  numbers  of  missiles 
and  bombers. 

We  must  also  fleab  out  the  frontiers  of 
detente  and  press  for  ever  more  meaningful 
evidence  that  detente  Is  more  than  atmos- 
pheric*. Specifically,  we  should  establish  as  a 
priority  objective  In  our  detente  policy  the 
mutual  limitation  of  arms  sales  and  grants 


to  countries  in  volatile  areas.  In  addition,  we 
should  intensify  the  efforts  already  under- 
way to  halt  nuclear  proliferation. 

Finally,  let  me  dispel  one  myth  about  nflll- 
tary  spending.  Dollars  spent  for  military 
purposes — whether  weapons  or  manpower — 
are  no  economic  boon.  Defense  spending  is 
peculiarly  Infiationary  for  it  pumps  money 
Into  our  economy  without  producing  any 
consumable  product  or  service.  And  studies 
have  shown  that  defense  spending  has  a  far 
lower  multiplier  effect  In  producing  second- 
ary Jobs  than  do  other  kinds  of  government 
expenditures. 

Global  military  strength  acquired  at  the 
cost  of  a  weakened  economy  is  no  bargain, 
for  it  is  our  economic  strength  that  lies  at 
the  very  foundation  of  our  international 
prestige  and  Infiuence. 

Similarly,  Just  as  militarily  we  have  over- 
extended ourselves,  we  are  threatening  to 
become  overextended  diplomatically.  We 
have,  I  hope,  learned  that  we  cannot  be  the 
world's  policeman;  now  we  must  realize  that 
we  cannot  always  be  the  world's  peacemaker 
and  broker. 

I  applaud  Secretary  Kissinger's  success  in 
negotiating  the  Sinai  agreements,  but  this 
country  should  not  fall  into  the  habit  of 
Jumping  into  every  dispute  and  feeling 
duty-bound  to  resolve  all  the  world's  differ- 
ences. To  do  so  is  to  risk  being  drawn  too 
deeply  into  the  settlement  process  as  an  in- 
terested party,  not  an  Impartial  mediator. 
United  States  Interests  will  inevitably  be 
involved  in  many  disputes,  but  we  will  be 
better  able  to  maintain  our  flexibility  and 
bring  our  Infiuence  most  effectively  to  bear 
if  we  remain  on  the  fringes  of  the  process 
as  much  as  is  practicable. 

Whenever  possible,  the  United  States 
should  press  for — and  even  insist — that  the 
United  Nations  or  other  International  or- 
ganizations be  responsible  for  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

The  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
perceived  value  of  that  organization  to  this 
country  Is  probably  at  Its  lowest  ebb  today. 
America's  esteem  for  the  United  Nations  can 
be  restored  only  If  that  organization  Is  seen 
to  be  playing  a  vital  role  In  peacemaking  as 
well  as  peacekeeping.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  ensure  that  the  United  Nations  is  pre- 
p>ared  to  play  that  role  as  well  as  to  en- 
courage parties  to  disputes  to  look  primarily 
to  that  organization  for  mediation. 

It  Is  also  appropriate  for  us  to  review  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  many  alliances  we 
are  party  to.  While  all  of  our  security  treaties 
date  back  to  the  period  of  military  contain- 
ment; I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  only  NATO 
has  a  real  and  viable  multilateral  military 
structure.  And  that  is  as  It  should  be,  for 
that  is  the  area  most  highly  prized  by  our 
greatest  potential  adversary,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  where  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
United  States  are  most  heavily  engaged. 

Elsewhere,  however,  there  is  the  shadow, 
but  not  the  substance  of  a  military  struc- 
ture. And  that  is  also  as  it  should  be,  as  that 
prevents  us  from  being  drawn  Into  conflicts 
where  our  interests  and  obligations  are  not 
always  clearly  involved.  The  pruning  of  our 
overseas  base  structure,  as  I  suggested  earli- 
er, will  ensure  that  the  dangerous  shadow 
of  Inadvertent  or  Ill-advised  Intervention  is 
not  transformed  Into  the  substance  of  an- 
other Vietnam  tragedy. 

But,  then,  what  of  these  alliances  other 
than  NATO?  What  are  they,  and  what  should 
they  be?  First  of  all,  despite  the  military 
rhetoric  of  East-West  confrontation  which 
surrounds  them,  they  are  Increasingly 
forums  for  regional  diplomatic  consultation 
and  should  be  more  so.  Let  us  now  shelve 
Cold  War  rhetoric,  which  Is  largely  irrelevant 
today,  and  devote  more  energy  to  enlivenmg 
these  organizations  and  utilizing  them  for 
the  resolution  of  the  North-South  questions 


which  are  even  more  pressing  than  those  of 
subversion  from  within  or  invasion  from 
outside. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  I  urge  that 
we  look  close  to  home  and  heal  the  wounds 
in  our  own  Hemisphere  which  have  Inhibited 
a  cooperative  dialogue  between  us  and  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America.  Let  us  normalize 
relations  with  Cuba,  our  second  closest  Latin 
neighbor,  and  invite  that  nation  back  into 
the  Organization  of  Amarican  States. 

Returning  to  Europe  for  a  moment,  let  me 
express  my  observation  that  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance Is  undergoing  a  fundamental  trans- 
formation. The  aberration  that  we  considered 
France's  withdrawal  from  the  NATO  inte- 
grated military  structure  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  rule  or  at  least  a  growing  exception. 

The  relationship  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
perhaps  also  Portugal,  to  NATO  Integrated 
military  structure  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
rule  or  at  least  a  growing  exception.  The  re- 
lationship of  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  perhaps 
also  Portugal,  to  NATO  will  never  be  the 
same;  and  we  should  prepare  to  live  crea- 
tively with  that  reality.  Let  us  not  be  misled 
into  thinking  that  only  by  preserving  the 
formal  military  organizational  ties  that  have 
characterized  NATO  In  the  past  can  the 
Alliance  and  the  solidarity  of  Its  members  be 
preserved.  We  are  a  nation  of  pragmatists, 
and  a  pragmatic  solution  can  be  found  to 
NATO's  dilemma. 

The  third  area  of  American  global  In- 
volvement is  economic.  For  too  long  Inter- 
national economic  policy  has  not  been  inte- 
grated with  the  other  dimensions  of  foreign 
policy.  Under  the  pressure  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits,  an  energy  crisis,  and  the  de- 
mands of  raw  material  exporters  for  stable 
prices,  we  have  come  a  long  way  in  accord- 
ing a  high  priority  to  economic  matters,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  both  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Congress  before  a  co- 
herent International  economic  policy 
emerges. 

Promising  opportunities  lie  before  us  to 
ensure  that  a  spirit  of  cooperation  not  con- 
frontation characterizes  International  eco- 
nomic relations.  This  coimtry  has  a  wealth 
of  technology,  managerial  skill,  and  food 
and  other  agricultural  products  to  share  on  a 
mutually  beneficial  basis  with  the  world  at 
large.  American  business,  particularly  the 
multi-national  corporations,  constitutes  an 
exceptionally  effective  vehicle  for  projecting 
American  economic  Influence  abroad.  We 
must,  however,  make  certain  that  American 
business  conducts  Itself  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  credit  on  our  nation,  and  the  private 
enterprise  system.  We  must  not  permit  the 
image  of  American  business  abroad  to  be- 
come one  of  bribery,  local  political  Involve- 
ment, financial  manipulation  or  disregard 
for  local  customs. 

The  leadership  role  which  the  United 
States  assumed  at  the  Seventh  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  on  development 
and  International  economics  marks  a  signif- 
icant turning  point  In  United  States  rela- 
tions with  the  developing  world  which,  could 
set  the  stage  for  a  new  era  of  economic  part- 
nership between  rich  and  poor  nations.  The 
United  States  now  has  the  responsibility  to 
carry  through  In  the  effort  to  restructure  the 
world  economic  system  In  a  manner  that  will 
benefit  both  the  developing  and  developed 
world.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It,  this 
effort  will  require  priority  attention  by  this 
nation  both  in  terms  of  ingenuity  and  finan- 
cial resoiirces. 

The  United  States  must  also  restore  the 
high  priority  which  the  Administration  of 
President  Johnson  accorded  to  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  the  food  and  min- 
eral resources  of  the  oceans.  We  are  In  urgent 
need  of  a  comprehensive  policy  to  cope  with 
the  problems  and  opportunities  associated 
with  this  new  frontier  of  economic  activity. 
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Most  of  all,  our  government  needs  the  lead- 
ership and  conmiltment  at  the  highest  lev- 
els to  Euscommodate  the  various  International 
Interests  Involved  and  to  support  the  re- 
search, conservation,  legal  and  environmen- 
tal efforts  required  to  ensure  the  peaceful 
realization  of  the  vast  benefits  of  the  sea  for 
rich  and  poor  nations  alike. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  heavy  military /secu- 
rity cast  to  our  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram. After  almost  twenty  years  In  the  aid 
business,  I  believe  this  country  Is  mature 
enough  to  realize  that  the  benefits  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance are  clear  and  Justifiable  on  their 
own  merits  without  having  to  be  defended 
In  terms  of  the  presumed  political  or  mili- 
tary return  to  be  expected  from  our  Invest- 
ment in  the  well  being  of  other  societies.  An 
excellent  beginning  Is  being  made  in  this 
year's  foreign  assistance  bUl  which  for  the 
first  time  treats  economic  and  security  assist- 
ance separately. 

I  believe,  however,  that  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance  should  In  the  future 
be  expanded  and  channeled  through  Inter- 
national Institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Development  Agency 
with  no  bUateral  strings  attached.  Strict  ac- 
countability to  the  developmental  standards 
of  the  International  agencies  involved  must, 
however,  be  preserved.  Through  these  agen- 
cies we  can  promote  our  own  Interests  in 
world  stability  without  the  risk  and  resent- 
ment so  clearly  apparent  In  our  bilateral 
aid  programs. 

The  economic  dimension  of  detente  must 
also  be  strengthened.  We  have  much  to  gain 
if  we  plan  wisely  and  do  not  exaggerate  the 
political  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  us  from 
economic  transactions.  In  this  connection, 
I  see  considerable  promise  in  the  linkage 
of  oil  and  wheat  sales  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  my  colleagues.  Senators  Tunney  and 
Dole,  proposed  and  of  which  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor. 

Finally,  the  United  States  would  do  well 
to  expand  its  activity  In  what  might  be 
called  the  ideological  sphere.  As  a  nation  we 
have  much  to  be  proud  of,  including  the 
strength  of  our  democratic  Institutions,  our 
culture,  and  the  creativity  of  our  people.  We 
have  always  had  an  Interest  In  projecting 
our  Ideals  abroad,  and  In  Influencing  by 
example  the  democratic  development  of  other 
nations.  We  must  continue  to  do  that  while 
taking  care  not  to  substitute  posturing  for 
policy. 

Ultimately,  America's  ability  to  influence 
others  depends  more  on  the  respect,  con- 
fidence, and  admiration  which  we  inspire 
In  others  as  a  nation  rather  than  the  military 
prowess  which  we  project.  The  expansion  of 
ideological  scientific,  and  cultural  Involve- 
ment would  also  be  Inexpensive  relative  to 
the  huge  costs  of  our  international  military 
Involvement,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  cultural  agreement  will 
be  more  popular  abroad  than  a  new  base 
agreement. 

Today,  the  recently  concluded  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  of- 
fers an  opportunity  and  a  challenge  for 
America  and  other  Western  nations  to  com- 
municate their  Ideals  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  and  con- 
tinue the  slow-but-sure  process  of  breaking 
down  the  barriers  that  separate  East  and 
West. 

The  so-called  Basket  HI  of  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Security  Conference  is  dedicated  to 
the  facilitation  of  the  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion, people,  and  Ideas  among  all  the  86 
participating  nations.  We  must  not  be  con- 
tent merely  to  ensure  that  the  Soviets  and 
their  allies  do  not  violate  their  solemn 
obligations.  We  must  seize  the  opportunity 
Offered  by  those  obligations  to  expand  otir 
wntacts  with  the  closed  societies  of  the 
East. 
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Out  Information  and  cxiltural  exchange 
programs  throughout  the  world  are  much  too 
modest  to  promote  our  Interests.  We  are,  for 
example,  spending  a  mere  50  million  dollars 
a  year  on  the  exchange  of  persons  program. 
A  tenfold  Increase,  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  students,  scholars,  jsclentlsts  and  cultural 
performers  In  both  the  East  and  West,  would 
therefore  cost  only  500  million  dollars!  Tak- 
ing a  broader  view  of  our  Information  and 
cultural  programs  abroad,  we  are  spending 
only  200  million  dollars  when  those  activi- 
ties of  USIA  which  are  in  direct  support  of 
other  diplomatic  activities  are  factored  out. 
Again,  a  tenfold  increase  in  that  amount 
would  be  2  billion  dollars — or  the  equivalent 
of  two  Trident  submarines. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  that  we  readjust 
the  balance  of  our  participation  in  the 
world  community,  contracting  our  military 
and  certain  areas  of  diplomatic  Involvement 
and  expanding  our  economic  and  Ideological 
involvement.  Such  a  readjustment  requires 
that  we  re-orient  our  thinking  away  from 
the  democracy  versus  communism  model 
and  recognize  that  the  world  is  much  more 
diverse  and  complex  than  it  was  in  the 
1940's,  50's.  and  60's.  Our  rivalry  with  the 
East  will  long  occupy  an  Important  place 
in.  our  foreign  policy,  but  it  can  no  longer 
be  the  touchstone  of  that  policy. 

If  we  fall  to  adjust  to  the  realities  of 
today's  world,  I  fear  a  situation  in  which 
ojie  day  we  realize  that  the  old  tools  of 
foreign  policy  are  Inadequate,  but  are  used 
because  they  are  the  only  ones  available. 

Thank  you. 


NEW  EVIDENCE  ON  CONCORDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently OUphant  dispayed  a  cartoon  in 
which  two  cavemen  are  pursued  by  a 
pterodactyl-like  creature  labeled  SST. 
One  caveman  complains  to  the  other:  "I 
■  thought  those  things  were  supposed  to 
be  extinct." 

Unlike  the  real  pterodactyl,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  SST  keeps  coming  back  to 
life.  Currently  before  us  is  the  problem 
of  whether  to  relax  our  environmental 
and  safety  standards  to  allow  the  Con- 
corde access  to  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Dulles  Airports  or  whether  to  make  it 
subject  to  the  same  standards  as  new 
subsonic  aircraft. 

Actually,   Keith   Waterhouse   of   the 
London  Daily  Mirror  is  closer  to  the 
mark  when  he  describes  the  giant  air- 
craft as  the  "solid  gold  albatross."  The 
British  and  French  Governments  have 
sunk  a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
Into  the  Concorde,  and  the  commercial 
success  of  this  experimental  venture  de- 
pends upon  its  use  by  American  markets. 
I  sympathize  with  the  Concorde's  plight. 
But  it  has  become  evident  that  the  only 
way  this  experiment  can  succeed  is  by 
the  lowering  or  abandonment  of  U.S. 
safety  and  environmental  standards.  To 
this  suggestion,  Mr.  President,  I  say  "no." 
In  the  past  I  have  pointed  out  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  numerous  dangers  posed 
by  the  Concorde:  intolerable  noise  levels, 
greater  vibration,  potential  ozone  dam- 
age, and  further  air  pollution.  Recently, 
new  evidence  has  come  to  light  which 
reinforces  my  belief  that  the  Concorde— 
or  any  other  SST— should  be  banned 
from  entering  the  coimtry  unless  It  can 
meet  sensible  environmental  guidelines. 

LOX7D,  LOUDEB,  LOXTDKBT 

Since  this  matter  last  came  before 
the  Congress  extensive  new  evidence  has 


been  developed  to  show  the  effects  that 
Concorde-produced  noise  has  on  a  large 
metropolitan  area,  in  this  case  London. 
A  noise  survey  conducted  by  the  Greater 
London  CouncU  produced  the  following 
information : 

On  takeofif  the  Concorde  is  more  than 
twice  as  loud  as  the  noisiest  aircraft  now 
in  operation  and  up  to  six  times  as  loud 
as  the  newer,  quieter  jets. 

Landing  noise  is  slightly  greater  than 
the  noisiest  aircraft  and  nearly  three 
times  as  loud  as  the  newer  jets. 

The  area  of  land  in  Greater  London 
affected  by  noise  from  the  Concorde  is 
nearly  three  times  that  of  other  new 
long-range  aircraft  because  the  propor- 
tion of  noise  emitted  to  the  side  is  great- 
"  than  for  other  aircraft.  This  means 
that  12  times  more  people  in  Greater 
London  are  disturbed  by  Concorde  noise 
more  than  72,000  in  all.  We  could  expect 
the  effects  to  be  as  great  in  the  New  York 
and  Virginia-D.C.  areas. 

TRAFFIC    JAM 

The  environmental  defense  fund  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Concorde  may  weU 
require  special  air  traffic  procedures  to 
assure  passenger  safety.  Among  the 
Items  stressed  in  an  EDF  criUque  of  a 
recent  FAA  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  Concorde  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  order  to  comply  with  New  Yoi* 
City  noise  standards  the  Concorde  would 
be  limited  to  takeoff  from  only  one  run- 
way, 31L.  Because  of  whid  shifts  take- 
offs  from  31L  will  at  certain  times  be 
counter  to  prevailing  air  traffic,  creat- 
uig  a  potentially  dangerous  situation  for 
all  airborne  passengers.  Takeoff  from 
this  runway  requires  a  specific  maneuver" 
by  the  aircraft  to  avoid  populated  areas 
and  It  hsfi  not  been  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  Concorde  can  even  execute  the 
particular  maneuver  necessary  to  avoid 
populated  areas  and  comply  with  noise 
regulations. 

The  Concorde  must  yet  prove  to  the 
fAAs  satisfaction  that  it  can  hold  at 
more  than  14,000  feet,  as  its  makers  had 
claimed,  to  stay  clear  of  other  air  traffic 

In  addition,  the  Concorde  has— ac- 
cording to  the  Professional  Air  Traffic 
ControUers  Organization— "a  critically 
low  fuel  reserve'  and  would  therefore  be 
unable  to  remain  in  a  holding  pattern  for 
any  length  of  time. 

PATCO  also  points  out  the  difficulty  in 
coordinating  the  Concorde  with  other, 
slower  aircraft. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
the  Concorde  can  comply  with  speed  lim- 
its set  for  various  altitude  levels. 

The  Concorde  requires  special  atten- 
tion from  air  traffic  controllers  because— 
again  according  the  PATCO— "percep- 
tual Judgments  •  •  •  vis-a-vls  the  ra- 
dar scope  will  be  Increasingly  different 
and  difficult."  "cicm, 

RnalJy,  in  Secretary  Coleman's  own 
words,  the  PAA  "requires  that  a  means 
must  be  provided  for  the  prevention  or 
suppression  of  Are  or  explosion  within 
the  fuel  tanks.  The  PAA  has  not  yet  de- 
termined by  what  method  the  Concorde 
wui  attempt  to  comply  with  the  rule  or 
whether  that  method  will  be  adequate  ' 
A  U.S.  aircraft  with  the  same  fuel  system 
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would  be  declared  Illegal  for  reasons  of 
safety. 

THEIB  PmOBLEM — AKD  OUIS 

Briti^  Airways,  one  of  the  makers  of 
the  Concorde,  has  noted  that  any  reduc- 
tion in  payload  for  increased  fuel  re- 
serves or  a  safer  fuel  system  would  have 
serious  eccoiomic  consequences  for  the 
project.  Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clear 
to  all  that  without  strict  operating  re- 
quirements that  Concorde  would  bring 
with  it  severe  consequences  for  our  envir- 
onment and  for  the  safety  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

PV>r  this  reason  I  repeat  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  exempt  the  Concorde 
from  the  reasonable  and  necessary  regu- 
lations imposed  on  our  own  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  recent  correspondence  with  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Coleman  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
uie  Record,  as  follows:  - 

November  5,  1976. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  T.  Cousmam, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  Secsetabt:  I  am  prompted  by  a 
report  I  have  received  from  the  Environmen- 
tal Defense  Fund  to  write  to  you  again  about 
your  Impending  decision  on  the  Concorde. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Pund  has  sent  to  you  a  petition  for  the 
recirculation  of  DOT's  revised  environmental 
Impact  statement  on  the  Concorde.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment submitted  by  the  PAA  In  May,  1975,  Is 
Incomplete  and  at  times  misleading  on  the 
effects  of  allowing  the  Concorde  entry  to 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Dulles  airports.  The 
EDP  has  gathered  further  Information  which 
seems  most  pertinent,  and  I  support  this 
group's  request  for  a  second,  revised  draft. 

I  trust  that  you  will  also  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  recent  noise  survey  conducted  by 
the  Oreater  London  Council,  which  produced 
most  Interesting  results.  It  might  also  be 
worthwhile  to  consiilt  the  Professional  Air 
Traffic  Controllers  Organization  for  Its  view 
of  how  to  handle  the  Concorde. 

I  believe  It  Is  imperative  for  you  to  con- 
sider all  of  the  adverse  environmental  and 
safety  effects  which  the  Concorde  would 
bring  with  It  If  allowed  to  clrctunvent  the 
standards  which  apply  to  other  aircraft. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 
•  U^.  Senator. 


THE  POTENTIAL  OP  SPACE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  29,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  Mr.  Moss,  delivered  an 
Important  address  to  the  First  Annual 
wmiam  T.  Pecora  Memorial  Symposium 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress  in 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

In  outlining  some  of  the  direct  bene- 
fits we  on  Earth  may  derive  through  use 
of  Earth  orbiting  space  laboratories  be- 
ginning in  1980,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  toW  the  geologists  and  mining  en- 
gineers that  they  and  other  scientists 
must  begin  plsoinlng  now  how  to  make 
best  use  of  the  new  environment  of  space 
that  will  soon  be  available  to  us. 

While  I  have  not  been  a  supporter  of 
the  Space  Shuttle,  I  believe  that  Senator 


Moss  has  made  a  stimulating  statement 
on  the  variety  of  potential  benefits  that 
could  be  realized  through  the  routine  use 
of  space.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  the  first 
annual  memorial  symposium  in  honor  of 
WUllam  T.  Pecora. 

Whenever  be  came  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  the  members  all  felt  a 
warm  welcome  for  Bill.  Everyone  of  us  recog- 
nized what  a  dedicated  civil  servant  he  was. 

It  would  seem  perhaps  appropriate  to 
honor  hi?^  memory  with  some  edifice  made 
of  stone,  cut  from  his  Nation's  quarries  and 
metal  drawn  from  its  mines. 

But  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  Instead  he 
is  remembered  with  an  annual  symposium 
such  as  this  one  that  seeks  to  promote  the 
moet  effective  development  of  our  interior 
resources. 

In  addition  to  coining  here  to  honor  BiU 
Pecora,  I've  also  come  here  today  to  report 
that  there  is,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  borrow 
a  phrase,  a  gusher  coming  in  soon.  It  will 
go  down  In  history  as  one  of  the  biggest 
finds  science  and  engineering  have  ever  seen. 
The  field  is  virtually  unexplored,  but  this 
conference  here  today  on  Landsat  has  put 
you  on  the  edge  of  that  find.  The  question 
is — Is  the  scientific  and  engineering  com- 
munity ready  and  willing  to  bring  this  gusher 
into  production?  If  not,  our  Nation  Is  going 
to  miss  a  tremendous  opportunity.  If  not, 
enormous  potential  benefits  will  spill  over 
the  ground,  unused,  wasted. 

This  Is  not  Just  Senatorial  hyperbole. 

By  mid  1980,  the  U.S.  will  have  a  routine 
access  to  the  environment  of  space.  That 
fact  wUl  prove  to  be  Important  for  many 
industries,  Including  your  own. 

Whole  new  fajnilies  of  satellites,  a  great 
many  engaged  in  specialized  remote  sens- 
ing, will  be  able  to  coax  the  earth  Into  re- 
vealing the  location  of  her  treasures  and  her 
threats. 

What  is  more,  NASA  scientists  sissert  that 
we  will  be  able  to  do  In  space  what  is  Im- 
IKissible  to  do  in  any  earthbound  labora- 
tory— we  can  dispense  with  gravity!  And 
we  can  free  experiments  from  seismic  vibra- 
tions, we  can  have  ready  access  to  an  In- 
finite vacuimi,  very  low  temp>erature,  or  very 
high  temperature — all  in  a  laboratory  called 
Spacelab. 

In  short,  the  Spacelab  will  be  an  abso- 
lutely unique  place  for  research — Including 
research  that  will  impact  the  mining  indus- 
try. For  example,  without  the  Interference 
of  gravity  it  U  possible,  say  the  scientists, 
to  create  entirely  new  alloys  of  metals  never 
before  seen  on  earth.  If  they  prove  to  be 
economically  attractive,  the  current  relative 
value  of  different  metals  may  be  shifted  be- 
cause of  these  alloys. 

Otant  crystals  have  already  been  grown 
in  the  weightless,  vlbratlon-free  environment 
of  space  on  board  Skylab  and  Apollo-Soyuz. 
No  doubt  there  eventually  will  be  an  In- 
dustry devoted  to  sending  large  quantities 
of  small  crystals  from  earth  to  space  to  be 
melted  down  and  grown  Into  large  crystals 
for  use  by  the  electronics  Indiistry. 

Moreover,  this  research  In  space  will  re- 
sult In  a  more  fundamental  understanding 
of  the  physical  properties  of  materials. 
Space-borne  research  will  clear  away  the 
masking  effects  of  gravity  to  reveal  charac- 
teristics hidden  since  the  beginning  of  sci- 
ence. 

However,  for  the  scientific  and  engineering 
resources  of  this  Nation  to  be  ready  for  the 
coming   routine   avaUablllty   of   space,   the 


preparation  must  begin  now.  It  would  be 
foolhardy  to  expect  NASA  to  handle  all  the 
planning  alone.  And  likewise,  it  would  be 
unwise  for  NASA  to  seek  to  retain  dominion 
over  all  the  policy  planning.  They  provide 
the  space  transportation.  Ultimately  the  pay- 
loads  are  the  province  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

Consequently,  I  have  written  Jim  Fletcher, 
the  Administrator  of  NASA,  a  letter  request- 
ing that  NASA  develop  a  plan,  a  plan  to  se- 
cure the  maximum  possible  Involvement  of 
the  Nation's  scientific  and  engineering  com- 
munity to  determine  how  the  space  environ- 
ment can  be  tised  to  best  meet  national  pri- 
orities to  solve  problems  that  plague  us  here 
on  earth,  Including  the  problems  of  locat- 
ing mineral  resources.  We  must  act  now  to 
ensure  that  future  American  activities  In 
space  wUl  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  man- 
kind and  not  Just  to  the  glory  of  mankind. 

The  letter  to  Dr.  Fletcher  requests  that 
NASA  Include  a  broad  spectrum  of  scientists 
and  engineers  from  the  private  sector  as  well 
as  from  universities. 

But  the  engineering  and  scientific  com- 
munity will  do  more  than  Just  determine 
how  we  will  use  the  environment  of  space. 
They  will  also  be  the  participants. 

One  of  the  further  requests  in  the  letter 
is  that  NASA's  plan  should  Include  an  Iden- 
tification of  the  most  appropriate  englneen 
and  scientists  to  participate  In  the  inves- 
tigations which  will  be  conducted  in  space. 
This  NASA  plan  should  provide  these  indi- 
viduals with  funding  for  their  selected  in- 
vestigations. 

Beyond  that,  some  of  these  scientists  and 
engineers  will  participate  to  a  much  higher 
extent  than  has  been  the  case  In  the  past. 
Some  of  them  will  be  selected  as  "on-board" 
researchers.  That  Is,  they  will  ride  the  shuttle 
into  space  and  carry  out  their  experiments  In 
the  Spacelab. 

Now  we're  not  talking  about  creating  some 
elite  corps  of  scientists-astronauts  or  about 
running  a  manned  space  program  devoted  to 
training  people  for  the  rigors  of  space.  It  ap- 
pears that  Just  about  anyone  in  average 
good  health  can  ride  the  space  shuttle  into 
earth  orbit  and  return  home  none  the  worse 
for  wear.  Just  think  of  Spacelab  as  a  mobile 
laboratory. 

No  doubt  several  of  you  In  this  audience 
will  be  going  up  there  within  the  next  decade. 

Now  obviously,  the  Interests  of  the  min- 
eral exploration  Industry  in  the  emerging 
utilization  of  space  are  aimed  at  remote 
sensing — and  In  particular  at  the  Landsat 
program. 

So,  It  Is  appropriate  to  limit  these  re- 
marks to  reviewing  how  the  Landsat  pro- 
gram got  to  where  It  is  today  and  to  Include 
a  look  forward  Into  the  future.  In  particular. 
It  1b  important  to  discuss  how  this  plan  re- 
quested of  NASA  might  affect  Landsat  and 
geologists'  use  of  space. 

A  word  of  caution  is  appropriate  here. 
Whenever  asked  to  predict  the  near-term 
future,  it  Is  preferable  to  be  quoted  as  hav- 
ing "speculated  on"  rather  than  having  "pre- 
dicted." But  as  the  requested  time  horizon 
Is  extended  out  to  where  we  may  assume  111 
never  be  called  to  accotint  for  my  specula- 
tions, you  may  refer  to  them  as  "predictions." 

With  that  in  mind,  let  us  proceed  with  a 
view  of  Landsat's  recent  history. 

Looking  back  one  must  admire  the  man- 
agers of  the  Landsat  program  because  they 
have  had  a  big  Job  on  their  hands.  The  whole 
thing  calls  to  mind  attempts  to  start  a 
computerized  dating  service.  You're  all  fa- 
miliar with  this— you  fill  out  the  queetlon- 
nalre  on  what  you  are  like  and  what  kind  of 
evening  companion  you  want  and  the  service 
furnishes  you  with  the  vital  statistics  of  a 
number  of  selected  candidates. 

First,  to  start  such  a  service,  one  has  to 
find  out  Just  what  kind  of  data  each  user  la 
looking  for.  While  generally  the  user  knows 
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what  he  wants,  sometimes  be  doesn't  know 
what  he  really  needs. 

Second,  one  has  to  biilld  a  data  collection 
system  that  can  zero  in  on  that  most  de- 
sirable data  and  exclude  everything  else. 
The  user  doesn't  have  the  time  or  the  money 
to  do  the  filtering  himself  on  a  case  by  case 
basis. 

Third,  and  most  Important,  one  must 
maintain  a  continuity  of  data.  Otherwise, 
the  users  wlU  return  to  their  old  familiar 
sources. 

Well,  we  are  still  plugging  away  at  the 
first  two  objectives — determining  user  needs 
and  building  a  data  system  to  acquire  the 
information,  but  so  far  we  have  licked  this 
third  problem — continuity  of  data.  At  least 
with  a  little  luck  we  will.  Landsat  B  Is  up 
there  and  Landsat  C  will  fly  In  1977.  Long- 
range  planning  for  Landsat  D  Is  underway. 
As  this  audience  1b  no  doubt  aware,  Land- 
sat C  ran  into  a  little  program  trouble  this 
year  and  was  almost  canceled.  There  would 
have  been  a  serious  discontinuity  in  Landsat 
data  had  the  slash  in  the  program  prevailed. 
However,  a  unique  event  occurred,  an  event 
which  has  never  happened  before.  The  users 
of  the  satellite  data  wrote  to  the  Congress 
and  to  NASA  and  pleaded  to  keep  Landsat 
alive.  Dr.  Margaret  Me&d  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
wrote  an  xinsoliclted  letter  in  favor  of  Land- 
sat. The  Governors  of  25  states  recounted 
how  valuable  the  Landsat  data  was  to  their 
states. 

And  so  because  of  this  outpouring  of  sup- 
port from  the  users,  Landsat  C  will  fiy  after 
all.  No  other  space  program  has  hung  in  the 
balance  this  way  only  to  be  saved  because 
people  throughout  the  country  recognized 
the  value  of  the  direct  benefits  streaming 
from  that  program  and  demanded  their  con- 
tinuation. Senator  Abourezk  summed  it  up 
well  when  he  said  Landsat  "has  been  called 
the  space  success  story  of  the  seventies,  the 
most  productive  tool  now  In  space  and  one 
of  the  best  programs  NASA  has  ever 
produced." 

Right  now  Landsat  Is  proving  to  be  of 
growing  utility  to  geologlsta  and  to  the  min- 
ing Industry.  First,  If*  s  source  of  maps 
where  maps  do  not  now  exist,  especially  in 
remote  areas.  Where  maps  are  available, 
Landsat  comes  to  the  aid  of  map  editors  who 
are  correcting  existing  maps  for  errors  that 
could  delay  exploration. 

But  the  major  contribution  of  Landsat  to 
geology  has  been  that  at  last  we  can  clearly 
see  aU  of  earth's  visage.  As  does  any  other 
beautiful  woman,  earth  prefers  to  hide  the 
wrinkles  on  her  face.  But  Landsat  lets  us 
stand  back  for  a  better  look.  Geologists  call 
the  wrinkles  "llneare"  and  oddly  enough,  to 
them  the  more  wrinkles,  the  more  attractive 
they  find  her. 

These  llnears  are  used  to  refine  models  of 
tectonic  deformation,  to  associate  earth- 
quakes with  their  causes,  and  most  Impor- 
tant— to  search  for  mineral  deposits  that 
often  accompany  fractures,  which  many  of 
these  llnears  turn  out  to  be. 

In  some  poorly  mapped  areas,  Including 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  number  of 
hitherto  tuiknown  llnears  will  Increase  by  a 
factor  of  2  to  5  or  more — all  becatise  of 
lAndsat. 

These  llneaiB  also  mark  areas  of  potential 
hoards  to  mining  and  building  construction 
and  road  construction.  Not  long  ago,  roof 
cave-Ins  in  a  coal  mine  In  Indiana  were  cor- 
related with  recently  discovered  llnears  In  the 
area  So  Landsat  may  actually  Improve  mine 
saiety.  The  construction  site  selection  proc- 
ess should  benefit  as  well. 

In  some  ways  using  Landsat  Imagery  for 
mineral  exploration  amounts  to  not  Just  re- 
mote sensing,  but  remote,  remote  sensing. 
«ot  only  do  you  observe  the  earth  from  afar 


but  the  signs  of  mineral  deposits  that  one 
searches  for  are  themselves  only  indirect,  re- 
mote indications  of  what  lies  beneath  the 
surface. 

It  would  serve  little  purpose  to  enumerate 
the  technical  descriptions  of  these  subtle 
surface  Indicators  such  as  "hazy  anomalies" 
and  a  myriad  of  other  baffling  terms.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  primary  value  of  Land- 
sat to  the  mining  industry  will  be  determined 
by  how  clever  geologists  are  in  interpreting 
these  clues  which  Mother  Nature  plants 
about  the  Earth's  surface. 

There  are  other  more  conventional  kinds  of 
anomalies  that  are  recognizable  by  Landsat. 
This  satellite  can  detect  snowslides,  land- 
slides, and  fiood  areas. 

And  finally,  new  sources  of  potential  geo- 
thermal  power  can  be  selected  from  Landsat 
imagery.  So  much  for  the  present,  now  let's 
get  on  with  a  look  at  the  future  of  Landsat. 
Here's  where  the  crystal  ball  comes  in.  We 
probably  are  headed  for  specialization  of 
these  Landsat  satellites.  For  Instance,  Land- 
sat D  is  in  the  stages  of  preliminary  discus- 
sion at  NASA.  It's  not  even  a  new  start  yet. 
Assuming  the  program  is  eventually  ap- 
proved, the  odds  are  that  it  will  be  optimized 
for  agricultural  studies,  although  it  will  as  a 
consequence  be  very  suitable  for  water  re- 
sources and  land-use  planning.  The  chance 
to  have  a  world  crop  monitoring  capability 
Is  Just  too  irresistible. 

Senator  McGovern  recently  proposed  that 
the  United  States  cooperate  with  other  coun- 
tries Including  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop 
a  worldwide  comijetenoe  to  monitor  crops 
by  means  of  a  satellite  system.  My  colleague 
from  South  Dakota  also  added  that  there  is 
"no  reason  why  with  the  present  technology 
we  have  in  space  and  our  capacity  to  trans- 
mit that  space  picture  of  earth  back  to  scien- 
tists here  on  earth,  why  we  have  to  operate 
in  the  dark  when  we  negotiate  a  wheat  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union." 

Now  of  course  Landsat  D,  being  more  tech- 
nically advanced,  will  also  be  much  more 
useful  than  current  sateUltes  for  remote 
sensing  of  mnleral  resources.  But  a  system 
optimized  for  mineral  exploration  would  be 
different  than  one  tailored  to  survey  crops. 
Eventually  we  may  well  have  a  Landsat 
optimized  for  mineral  exploration.  Now  that 
may  take  a  long  time.  First,  a  lot  of  people 
will  have  to  get  over  the  myth  that  Landsat 
la  some  kind  of  electronic  divining  rod  for 
finding  oil  and  ore  deposits.  Once  they  un- 
derstand It's  Just  a  targeting  device.  Just 
another  face  card,  although  a  high  one,  in 
the  poker  game  with  Mother  Nature,  then 
there's  hope  for  a  satellite  devoted  to  min- 
eral exploration.  The  search  for  a  new  oil  weU 
Is  a  five  to  ten  year  proposition,  or  so  the  ex- 
perts say — Landsat  may  save  several  years 
of  preliminary  work. 

Already  Landsat  Imagery  appears  suitable 
for  mapping  the  Continental  shelf  in  areas 
of  shallow  water  depth.  The  satellite  can  see 
right  through  the  water  to  depths  of  50  or 
60  feet  if  the  water  is  not  too  turbid.  One 
day  we  will  have  a  petroleum  map  of  the 
world  to  correlate  satellite  data  with  known 
oil  deposits.  Perhaps  a  geological  model  will 
follow  that  will  zero  us  in  on  the  areas  of 
likely  oil  deposits.  That  would  make  Landsat 
an  ace  in  Mother  Nature's  poker  game.  Even 
then,  Landsat's  contribution  will  probably 
be  erratic,  long  term  and  perhaps  undra- 
matic.  But  Just  a  few  oil  strikes  attributed 
to  Landsat  could  pay  for  the  whole  Landsat 
program. 

The  people  who  will  decide  when  and  If  we 
need  a  ^eclallzed  satellite  will  be  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  community  Itself.  They 
must  guide  NASA  in  the  selection  of  prlOT- 
itles  for  the  proper  utilization  of  the  en- 
vironment of  space.  Right  now  NASA  gets 
guidance    for    the    Landsat    progrtim    from. 


USGS,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  We  need  an  institutional 
mechanism  that  will  involve  the  engineering 
and  scientific  community  directly  in  the  pol- 
icy planning.  Groups  such  as  those  repre- 
sented here  today  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
planning. 

Rubbing  the  crystal  ball  again,  we  can 
easily  foresee  that  we  are  moving  toward  an 
all  digitallzed  Landset  data  system.  NASA 
says  that  means  all  of  the  Imagery  will  be 
transmitted  and  analyzed  as  numbers,  with- 
out converting  the  numbers  to  pictures.  The 
Goddard  facility  wUl  be  able  to  accomplish 
their  function  in  only  one  or  two  days  from 
receipt  of  the  raw  data.  If  the  proposed 
Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite  System— 
TDRSS — becomes  a  reality  and  It  probably 
will  eventually,  then  we  will  be  able  to  relay 
data  by  satellite  from  remote  receiving  sta- 
tions and  cut  the  overall  turn  around  time 
to  2  or  3  days.  That  is,  the  users  will  have 
data  in  hand  in  2  or  3  days.  If  the  user  wants 
It  any  sooner  than  that,  then  he'll  have  to 
launch  his  own  satellite. 

As  a  consequence  of  Improving  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Landsat  satellites  and  assum- 
ing we  Increase  their  number,  we'll  need 
more  computer  capability  such  as  what  Is 
located  here  at  the  EROS  Center  at  Sioux 
Palls.  The  computer  has  become  as  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  Landsat  system  as  Is  the 
satellite  itself.  It  is  clear  that  as  the  Land- 
sat concept  grows,  the  EROS  Center  here 
needs  to  grow  with  it. 

The  routine  accessibility  to  the  environ- 
ment of  space  ia  going  to  have  another  Im- 
pact on  Landsat  besides  Just  expanding  and 
specializing  the  effort.  The  Spacelab  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  geologists  to  conduct 
experiments  In  remote  sensing  while  in 
orbit.  In  fact,  one  can  easily  foresee  a  space- 
lab devoted  entirely  to  remote  sensing. 
Geologists  and  other  scientists  would  be  able 
to  experiment  with  tradeoffs  between  spec- 
tral and  spsitial  resolutions,  to  conduct  re- 
search with  pointable  "zoom"  lens,  differ- 
ent light  filters,  new  kinds  of  active  and  pas- 
sive senors — in  other  words  to  discover  the 
proper  equipment  to  buUd  into  advanced 
Landsat  sateUltes. 

The  trend  toward  specialized  Landsat 
satellites  would  be  accelerated  by  Spacelab 
because  user  needs  could  be  quickly  and 
accurately  determined.  For  Instance,  geol- 
ogists could  optimize  the  plana  for  a  Land- 
sat devoted  exclusively  to  remote  sensing 
of  mineral  resources. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  this  partlctUar 
Spacelab  should  be  a  permanent,  operational 
facility  in  space.  After  all,  one  could  get  bet- 
ter coverage  of  the  earth  bv  building  many 
unmanned  satellites.  And  besides  we  won't 
find  many  geologists  willing  to  spend  their 
entire  sabbatical  in  space.  But  for  research 
and  development,  it  would  be  Immensely  val- 
uable. There  is  already  a  precedent  for  this 
in  Skylab. 

Yet,  there  is  another  effect  that  Spacelab 
would  have  on  the  Landsat  program.  Suppose 
the  program  develops  to  the  point  that  pri- 
vate companies  would  decide  to  launch  their 
own  remote  sensing  satellites?  It  might  be 
prudent  for  the  private  sector  to  rent  work- 
space on  the  Spacelab  to  finalize  their  design 
before  committing  themselves  to  a  perma- 
nent operational   satellite  system. 

Now  of  course  one  must  recognize  that 
there  are  tremendous  questions  to  be  an- 
swered concerning  the  international  implica- 
tions of  a  private  eye  in  space.  We  must  dis- 
courage any  effort  toward  such  a  venture 
until  these  questions  are  resolved.  Neverthe- 
less, we  can  also  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
a  corporation  such  as  Comsat  might  be  or- 
ganized to  manage  the  Landsat  system. 
Such  a  concept  is  not  so  farfetched.  Com- 
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sat  Itwlf ,  it  Is  said.  Is  studying  the  posslbiUty 
of  extending  their  operations  from  com- 
munlcatlons  to  remote  sensing. 

Finally,  brief  reference  has  already  been 
made  as  to  bow  the  mining  and  petroleum 
industry  will  be  very  much  affected  by  Space- 
lab  for  reasons  unrelated  to  remote  sensing 
or  Landsat.  Entirely  new  metal  alloys,  gigan- 
tic crystals  for  the  electronics  industry  ap- 
pear to  be  only  samples  of  what  processing  in 
space  may  offer. 

The  total  impact  of  all  this  on  the  mineral 
exploration  industry  is  beyond  any  Sena- 
tor's powers  of  prediction  or  even  speculation. 

We  all  know  that  change  will  come  and 
that  geologists  will  have  to  retrain  them- 
selves often  to  keep  up  with  the  pace.  In 
like  manner,  the  academic  curriculum  for 
future  geologists  is  going  to  be  altered  sig- 
nificantly. Already  the  geologist  needs  to 
know  a  fair  amount  of  electronics  and  phys- 
ics to  understand  Landsat  imagery. 

But  no  matter  bow  important  space  be- 
comes to  the  mining  and  petroleum  indus- 
try, the  motto  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress will  remain  appropriate — "Prom  the 
Earth  a  Better  Life."  That's  what  Landsat  is 
all  about.  And  that,  too,  is  what  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  environment  of  space  is  all  about. 

Thank  you. 


RATIFICATION  OP  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION  URGED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
very  mention  of  World  War  n  brings 
horrors  to  the  minds  of  myself  and  most 
Americans.  We  abhor  the  principles  on 
which  Hitler  stood;  we  detest  the  tjT>e  of 
aggression  which  he  exerted  against  in- 
nocent people;  we  dislike  the  totalitarian 
form  of  government  which  he  tried  to 
establish;  we  feel  indignation  toward  the 
blood-stained  National  Socialist  regime; 
we  fear  the  goals  this  regime  hoped  to 
obtain;  we  could  not  comprehend  the 
killing  of  millions  of  innocent  people. 

In  the  late  thirties  Americans  realized 
that  unnecessary  use  of  force  as  a  means 
of  governing  is  Inherently  wrong.  Be- 
cause of  this  strong  belief  our  Nation 
was  compelled  to  go  to  war  in  1941.  All 
our  efforts  were  turned  toward  destruc- 
tion of  the  Third  Reich. 
.  We  can  once  again  openly  express  a 
moral  reprobation  of  such  inhuman  ac- 
tions as  genocide.  The  Senate  has  the 
opportunity  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention in  the  nn.  By  ratification  the 
Senate  can  act  as  a 'spokesman  for  our 
Nation  in  a  reenunciation  of  the  United 
States  belief  in  the  "inalienable  rights" 
of  all  men. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  con- 
sider the  Genocide  Convention  and  ratify 
the  treaty  without  further  delay. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2 
p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  1 :  10 
pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  2  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Packwood)  . 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fiu^er  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  CRAFT 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  5900  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
I  Motion  to  proceed  to  consideration  of 
HJt.  S900,  a  biU  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  In  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry  by  providing  for  equal 
treatment  of  craft  and  Industrial  workers. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett)  . 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distingiushed  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  within  a  few  hours  the 
Senate  will  be  voting  on  cloture  regard- 
ing the  consideration  of  H.R.  5900,  the 
secondary  boycott  or  situs  picketing  bill. 

The  concept  embodied  in  ths  legisla- 
tion is  not  new  to  Congress.  It  has  been 
kicked  around  for  25  years  and,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  wisely  rejected  on  each 
occasion.  But  this  year  may  be  different. 
This  year  the  labor  beneficiaries  of  H.R. 
5900  are  pushing  the  legislation  with 
greater  determination  and  are  appar- 
ently meeting  with  some  success.  And 
there  are  claims  the  President  may  sign 
the  bill  should  we  approve  it. 

Because  the  fate  of  secondary  boycott 
legislation  may  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  more  so  than  ever,  the  circum- 
stances demand  of  us  veiT  cautious  de- 
liberation of  these  questions.  Is  legisla- 
tion to  legalize  secondary  boycotts  neces- 
sary? Is  it  fair?  Is  it  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation? 

Proponents  of  this  proposition  tell  us 
that  trade  unions  need  the  power  to 
picket  and  shut  down  entire  construc- 
tion projects  over  a  disagreement  with 
any  one  of  the  many  contractors  in- 
volved. This  power,  we  are  told,  is  neces- 
sary to  give  construction  workers  equal- 
ity with  manufacturing  workers.  But  do 
the  facts  substantiate  this?  Is  this  power 
necessary?  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Surely  there  is  no  question  that  wage 
increases  are  a  fair  barometer  of  the 
capability  of  trade  unions  to  bargain 
effectively. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  construction 
workers  have  enjoyed  larger  salary  in- 
creases than  those  of  manufacturing 
workers.  The  wages  of  construction 
workers  have  increased  94  percent  over 
the  last  10  years.  In  the  same  period 
the  wages  of  manufacturing  workers 
increased  only  82  percent.  It  should  be 
abundantly  clear  that  the  trade  imlons 
have  not  been  disadvantaged  by  the  law 
against  secondary  boycotts.  Wages  have 
increased  at  a  significant  rate,  without 
common  situs  picketing.  Our  conclusion 
must  be  that  this  bill  is  unnecessary. 

Not  only  is  this  legislation  unneces- 
sary, it  is  grossly  unfair.  Under  the 
proposal  a  trade  union  Involved  in  a 
dispute  with  a  subcontractor  would  be 
allowed  to  picket  and  close  down  all 
operations  of  the  general  contractor  re- 
lated to  the  construction  project. 

This  is  surely  unfair  to  the  general 
contractor  and  all  other  subcontractors 
and  their  employees,  who  have  no  dis- 


pute whatever  with  the  striking  union. 
Yet,  under  this  legislation,  these  indi- 
vidual employers  would  be  shutdown 
and  their  employees  forced  out  of  work 

Under  present  law,  construction  un- 
ions which  have  a  dispute  with  their 
contractor  can  set  up  a  picket  line  to 
shut  down  the  work  of  that  contractor 
until  the  dispute  is  settled.  One  might 
wonder  "who  could  ask  for  anything 
more?"  Unfortunately,  construction  un- 
ions are  asking  for  more.  They  are  ask- 
ing for  the  power  to  draw  into  their  own 
labor  problems  countless  other  innocent 
employers  and  union  members. 

If  unions  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
their  employer  have  the  right  to  picket 
him,  do  not  other  unions,  which  have  no 
dispute  with  their  own  employers,  have 
the  right  to  work?  They  would  not  im- 
der  the  proposal  and  I  believe  that  is 
grossly  unfair. 

H.R.  5900  is  neither  necessary  nor 
fair.  For  those  reasons  alone  I  believe  it 
should  be  rejected,  but  another  consid- 
eration deserves  our  utmost  attention 
and  concern.  That  is  the  economic  im- 
pact tills  legislation  will  surely  have  on 
the  construction  industry  and  ultimate- 
ly on  the  entire  Nation. 

Among  the  first  and  most  obvious  re- 
sults of  legalization  of  secondary  boycotts 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
strikes  in  the  construction  industry.  Each 
strike  will  be  much  more  expensive  be- 
cause unions  will  be  closing  down  the  en- 
tire project,  not  just  isolated  operations 
at  a  construction  project. 

Unions,  wielding  their  new  picketing 
power,  will  be  demanding  larger  wage 
increases,  more  costly  fringe  benefits, 
and  new  work  rules,  which,  by  design, 
stifle  productivity  and  promote  ineffici- 
ency. 

The  severe  inflationary  impact  that 
major  project  delays  and  more  expensive 
labor  will  have  on  construction  costs  will 
be  felt  almost  immediately.  And  yet  a 
greater,  long  term,  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation may  be  ever  more  disastrous:  tiiat 
is  the  elimination  of  the  hearty  compe- 
tition which  has  been  provided  by  open 
shop  construction. 

Presently,  open  shop  builders  accoimt, 
for  80  to  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  single 
family  housing  construction,  and  40  per- 
cent of  our  highway  and  heavy  construc- 
tion; 50  to  60  percent  of  total  c6nstruc- 
tion  in  this  coimtry  is  open  shop,  and  the 
figure  Is  growing.  Over  the  years  non- 
union c(nistruction  has  continued  to 
thrive,  because  it  is  competitive  in  cost 
and  efficiency. 

This  competition  has  been  the  single 
factor  working  against  the  Inflationary 
trend  in  construction  costs.  But,  if  sec- 
ondary boycotts  are  legalized,  competi- 
tion will  be  reduced. 

Union  workers  will  be  striking  to  elim- 
inate nonunion  workers  from  construc- 
tion sites,  pursuing  the  goal  so  brazenly 
stated  by  a  labor  spokesman  in  House 
hearings:  "To  see  every  job  in  America 
a  union  job." 

The  bill  provides  the  opportunity  and 
the  incentive  to  eliminate  nonimion  sub- 
contractors from  the  many  projects 
where  both  imion  and  nonunion  sub- 
contractors would  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed. 

Additionally  the  legislation  will  polar- 
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ize  the  construction  industry  by  forcing 
union  contractors  to  hire  only  open  shop 
subcontractors. 

H.R.  5900  will  not  only  mean  the  elim- 
ination of  competition  and  higher  con- 
struction costs,  it  will  mean  the  denial 
of  a  basic  right  of  working  Americans, 
the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  join 
a  union.  It  will  subvert  the  laws  of  22 
States  directly  providing  for  this  "right 
to  work." 

As  an  editorial  in  the  Oklahtxna  City 
Times,  on  July  24  states  very  succlntly, 

The  bill  would  give  a  few  union  bosses  the 
power  to  suppress  competition  In  the  con- 
struction Industry,  which  Is  the  nation's 
largest  enterprise.  It  employs  more  than  10 
percent  of  your  total  labor  force  and  Is  re- 
sponsible for  about  12  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Urgently  needed  energy  projects — refiner- 
ies, pipelines,  generating  plants,  for  ex- 
ample— could  be  Jeopardized  or  delayed  by  a 
handful  of  union  workers  on  a  multi-trade 
construction  Job. 

A  major  imdertaking  by  the  Okla- 
homa Gas  and  Electric  Co.  provides  a 
perfect  example  of  what  is  at  stake  with 
the  common  situs  legislation. 

In  1973  construction  began  on  two 
generating  plants  in  Muskogee,  Okla. 
Oklahoma  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  reduce  the  drain  on 
dwindling  supplies  of  natural  gas,  and 
these  plants  will  be  the  first  in  the  State 
to  be  fired  with  low  sulphur  coal,  rather 
than  natural  gas.  The  two  power  plants 
are  being  built  at  a  cost  of  $235  million. 
One  plant  must  be  completed  by  the 
spring  of  1977,  the  other  by  the  spring 
of  1978,  if  O.G.  &  E.  is  to  fulfill  its  obUga- 
tlons  to  its  customers.  The  two  power 
plants  will  supply  electricity  for  250.000 
people.  This  is  clearly  a  vitally  impor- 
tant project.  It  must  be  completed  on 
time,  at  a  reasonable  cost.  How  will  this 
project  be  affected  by  this  proposed 
legislation? 

If  the  bill  becomes  law.  the  general 
contractor  for  construction  must  surely 
be  prepared  for  new  labor  problems.  If 
the  secondary  boycott  is  legalized,  any 
one  of  the  three  unions  employed  by  sub- 
contractors at  the  site  would  be  able  to 
close  down  the  entire  construction  proj- 
ect, should  a  l(»bor  dispute  develop.  The 
500  construction  workers  at  the  site, 
imion  and  nonunion,  would  be  off  the 
job. 

Labor  problems  could  delay  comple- 
tion of  this  project  months  or  even  years. 
The  general  contractor  estimates  addi- 
tional construction  costs  of  up  to  $2  mil- 
lion for  every  year  of  delay.  To  Okla- 
homa Gas  and  Electric  such  a  delay  would 
mean  lost  revenues  of  $50  million  or 
more.  Ultlmatelv.  every  Oklahoma  con- 
sumer of  electricity  would  have  to  share 
in  the  costs  of  secondary  boycotts  at  the 
Muskogee  plants.  This  represents  only 
one  example  of  the  widespread  chaotic 
Impact  secondary  boycotting  could  have. 

With  union  demands  that  will  accom- 
pany strikes,  and  with  total  project  de- 
lays, construction  costs,  already  inflated 
to  extremes,  will  skyrocket  even  further. 

Higher  costs  and  longer  delays  mean 
less  construction.  The  value  of  construc- 


tion in  America  dropped  $1  billion  in  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Can  the  industry  afford 
further  decline?  Can  the  Nation  afford 
further  recession  in  its  largest  industry? 

With  less  construction  w-?  can  logically 
expect  greater  unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  In  the  last  fiscal  year, 
unemployment  in  construction  increased 
100  percent.  It  stood  at  more  than  20 
percent  in  Jime,  and  reached  nearly  50 
percent  in  some  areas  of  the  country. 
Can  the  construction  industry  afford 
even  more  unemployment?  Can  the  Na- 
tion afford  it? 

Surely,  at  a  time  when  America  is 
struggling  to  stabilize  its  economy,  we 
could  benefit  greatly  by  a  strong,  healthy 
construction  industry.  Surely,  we  can- 
not afford  to  have  our  largest  industry 
in  the  stranglehold  of  various  building 
trade  imions,  struggling  for  its  very  sur- 
vival. 

In  H.R.  5900  we  have  before  us  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  confer 
upon  construction  imlons  imnecessary 
and  unfair  new  power:  The  power  to 
involve  neutral  employers  and  employees 
in  labor  disputes  not  of  their  own  mak- 
ing and  beyond  their  ability  to  resolve. 
The  power  to  deny  the  workers  the  right 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  join  a 
union.  The  power  to  force  unreasonably 
expensive  contracts  with  employers,  by 
closing  down  entire  construction  proj- 
ects which  are  vital  to  the  Nation.  The 
power  to  retard  the  economic  recovery 
of  the  Nation  by  further  crippling  our 
largest  industry. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  5900  would  distort 
the  relationship  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  A  subcontractor  at  a 
construction  site  would  no  longer  be 
engaged  in  collective  bargaining  with  his 
employees  exclusively,  as  he  should  be. 
By  engaging  In  secondary  boycotts,  the 
union  employees  could  bring  outside 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  subcontractor. 
All  other  employers  on  the  site  shut  down 
by  secondary  boycotts  could  pressure  the 
subcontractor  to  accept  union  demands 
which  he  otherwise  would  reject.  This 
pressure  from  other  employers  and  em- 
ployees would  distort  and  subvert  the 
collective  bargaining  relationship  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  which 
should  be  immune  from  outside,  exter- 
nal influence. 

In  the  history  of  labor  law,  there  has 
been  an  effort  to  balance  out  the  power 
between  an  employer  and  his  employees. 
H.R.  5900  would  distort  this  balance  and 
provide  the  opportimity  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  tremendous  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  an  employer  by 
other  employers  and  their  employees  if 
this  employer  was  engaged  in  a  labor 
dispute  with  his  own  union. 

These  powers  are  requested  in  the 
name  of  collective  bargaining  and  equal- 
ity for  the  trade  unions.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  difference  between  collective 
bargaining  and  coercive  bargaining.  The 
difference  is  precisely  defined  by  HH. 
5900. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  on  his  remarks. 


In  my  first  12  years  in  the  Senate,  I 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  In  fact,  I  was  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  on  that  committee 
when  my  service  terminated  before. 

The  subject  that  we  were  confronted 
with  more  than  anything  else  was  the 
incessant  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
labor  union  leaders  of  this  coimtry  that 
we  destroy  the  right-to-work  legislation 
that  has  been  passed  in  this  country.  It 
was  recognized  long  ago  that  Congress, 
even  though  it  is  dominanUy  controlled 
by  the  labor  movement,  was  not  and  is 
not  about  to  take  that  step. 

In  recent  years,  they  have  been  lay- 
ing emphasis  on  common  situs  picketing 
or.  as  we  call  it,  the  secondary  boycott. 

Mr.  President,  a  strange  thing  has  been 
happening;  or.  to  put  it  another  way.  the 
union  position  in  this  country  is  not  as 
favorable  as  unions  find  themselves  in 
in  other  countries.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
precise  percentage  of  the  worklngmen 
in  this  country  who  belong  to  unions, 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  name 
it  in  a  precise  way.  but  the  last  figures  I 
saw  were  something  between  30  percent 
and  35  percent.  This  is  in  a  country  that 
has  the  closed  shop.  In  most  instances, 
one  cannot  get  a  job  unless  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union.  Yet.  in  the  countries  that 
do  not  require  membership  in  a  union  in 
order  to  get  a  job,  union  membership 
runs  as  high  as  95  percent. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  of  Arizona 
we  have  the  right-to-work  law.  I  worked 
for  it.  I  recall  that  when  it  was  passed, 
the  union  leaders  said,  "This  is  the  end 
of  the  unions  In  Arizona."  We  have  the 
same  percentage  of  our  work  force  as 
members  of  unions  as  the  national  aver- 
age, and  their  income  has  not  suffered. 
In  fact,  they  have  benefited,  because  we 
are  among  the  highest  per  capita  States 
in  the  Nation. 

The  right  to  strike  is  a  weapon  of  the 
working  man,  and  I  will  defend  the  right 
to  strike  against  any  action  Intended  to 
destroy  it.  But  the  right  to  strike  on  the 
part  of  one  individual  or  one  union  does 
not  mean  that  that  strike  should  jeopar- 
dize the  working  conditions  or  the  jobs 
of  other  people.  This,  I  believe,  works 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. This  is  what  the  secondary  boycott, 
or  the  common  situs  picketing,  does.  It 
enables  one  union,  however  small  It  Is. 
to  disrupt  the  jobs  of  countiess  other 
people. 

Let  us  take  a  situation  that  we  might 
understand  here,  which  gives  an  example 
better  than  we  might  find  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  because  when  we  build 
buildings  in  Washington,  we  still  use  a 
great  deal  of  marble.  There  are  few 
artisans  left  who  can  work  in  marble, 
but  in  some  cases  they  do  have  unions. 
There  may  be  only  5  or  10  marble  work- , 
ers  engaged  on  a  building  the  size  of  a 
new  House  of  Representatives  office 
building  or  a  new  Library  of  Congress 
building.  There  may  be  as  many  as  2.000 
other  people  employed  in  the  craft  unions 
and  others.  Yet.  a  strike  started  by  5.  10. 
or  15  people  can  stop  the  work  of  these 
other  people.  It  is  for  that  reason,  basic- 
ally, that  this  body  and  Congress  gen- 
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erally  has  frowned  upon  the  secondary 
boycott,  even  though  the  pressure  has 
been  tremendous  on  the  part  of  labor 
leaders  in  this  country  to  make  It  legal. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
worse  threat  to  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  thfe  piu'sult  of  happiness  than  deny^ 
Ing  a  man  a  job  when  he  is  perfectly 
willing  to  work,  perfectly  happy  with  his 
working  conditions,  perfectly  happy  with 
his  pay.  Yet,  because  one  other  union, 
whether  it  is  one  man,  five  men,  or  a 
thousand  men.  decides  to  strike,  thereby 
preventing  others  from  crossing  the  line, 
those  people  who  are  satisfied  in  their 
jobs  are  deprived  of  the  right  to  work. 

I  will  foUow  that  by  sajring  that  the 
name  "right  to  work"  attached  to  free 
working  conditions  is  a  misnomer.  We 
do  not  have  the  right  to  work  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  one  of  our  God-given 
rights.  We  have  the  liberty  to  pursue 
work,  if  we  want  to,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  and  nothing  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  that  gives  us  the  right  to 
work.  However,  I  maintain  that  there 
are  many  things  in  the  Constitution  that 
will  prevent  one  worker  from  stopping 
the  work  of  another  worker  because  the 
first  worker  is  unhappy  with  something 
that  has  no  relationship  to  the  job  of 
the  man  whose  job  he  is  jeopardizing. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  who  opposes 
this  measure  is  foolish  enough  to  feel 
that  it  will  not  eventually  pass  this  body. 

As  I  have  said,  time  and  again,  labor 
practically  owns  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Where  it  does  not  have 
the  committed  say-so  of  one  man  because 
of  his  honest  misunderstanding  of  it,  ter- 
rific pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear. 

I  will  say  Uiat  in  my  years  in  this  body, 
there  has  been  only  one  issue  before  Con- 
gress that  has  caused  more  mall  to  come 
across  my  desk.  That  was  the  Brlcker 
amendment,  many  years  ago.  My  mail  is 
coming  from  union  i>eopIe.  It  Is  coming 
from  workers.  In  Arizona,  we  have  one  of 
the  highest  rates  of  construction  In  the 
whole  United  States,  because  we  are  the 
second  fastest  growing  State  in  the  Na- 
tion and  the  fastest  growing  industrial 
State. 

Our  workers  are  happy.  They  do  not 
want  outsiders  ccmilng  in  and  causing 
disruption  in  the  work.  Property  owners 
out  there,  taxpayers  out  there,  the  aver- 
age citizen  does  not  want  to  see  work 
stoppages  caused  by  complaints  that 
have  no  validity  at  all  except  for  the 
desire  to  force  a  man  Into  joining  a  union 
or  to  force  a  great  majority  of  the  work- 
ers oflT  of  the  job  in  order  to  coerce  the 
builder  and  the  owner,  the  financier, 
whatever  we  want  to  call  the  person,  into 
providing  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  laugh  at  the 
economic  situation  in  this  country,  but 
bankruptcies  are  four  times  what  they 
have  ever  been.  The  national  debt,  in- 
cluding individual  debt,  is  now  up  to  $2 
trillion.  There  is  not  much  more  money 
than  that  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  if 
we  start  allowing  labor  leaders  who  have 
no  interest  at  all  in  their  workers,  no 
interest  at  all  In  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try, only  an  interest  in  their  own  jobs — 
and  their  jobs  will  be  judged  by  how 


many  imion  members  they  force  or  ac- 
quire— then  we  are  plajring  with  very, 
very  dangerous  matches.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  doing  this. 

I  hope  that,  for  some  reason,  we  can 
continue  this  filibuster,  although  it  has 
not  even  started,  to  the  end  that  we 
might  be  able  to  convince  some  of  our 
Members  who  are  now  Inclined  toward 
voting  for  common  situs  that  it  is  wrong 
and  that,  if  we  have  it,  it  is  going  to  cause 
more  trouble  In  their  own  States  and 
across  this  country. 

I  was  reading,  just  last  night,  in  a 
national  magazine  how  other  nations  are 
now  passing  us  in  productivity,  something 
that,  20  years  ago,  no  American  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of.  But  we  have 
slipped  to  about  fourth  across  the  world 
now  in  the  rate  of  productivity,  while  our 
wages  have  gone  to  an  alltlme  high.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is  that  imion  leaders, 
when  they  are  talking  about  higher 
wages  and  better  working  conditions, 
cannot  relate  that  to  u  higher  rate  of 
productivity,  so  that  this  Nation  could 
continue  to  grow,  could  continue  to  be 
the  world's  leader  economically.  Instead 
of  that,  I  am  afraid  we  have  some  very 
shortsighted  men  heading  up  many  of 
our  unions  In  this  country. 

I  personally  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  some  younger  men  can  rise  up  In 
the  imion  movements,  men  with  some 
knowledge  of  what  takes  place  in  our 
economic  system  whenever  we  try  to  dis- 
rupt the  financing  of  a  city  like  New 
York  or  the  Federal  Government,  or  to 
disrupt  the  productivity  of  workers  by 
promising  them  remimerations  that  they 
cannot  earn  from  an  economic  system 
that  cannot  afford  to  pay  them. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  join  others  of 
my  brethren  In  this  body  In  urging,  first, 
that  we  do  not  recognize  that  this  bill 
is  now  the  matter  of  business  and,  if  it 
becomes  that,  that  we  be  Eillowed  to  talk 
until  we  feel  we  have  had  an  ample  op- 
portunity to  change  some  minds.  I  shall 
vose  against  cloture  and  shall  vote 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill  if  it  gets 
that  far. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  The  Senator,  of  course, 
has  been  in  these  halls  for  many,  many 
years.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  secondary 
boycott  has  been  hanging  around  the 
halls  of  Congress  for  some  2b  years? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  has  been  here 
as  long  as  I  have  been  here — not  quite 
25  years  on  my  part,  but  getting  up  to 
24. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  What,  then,  is  the  rea- 
son this  particular  legislation  has  not 
surfaced  over  these  many,  many  years? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  has  not  sur- 
faced because  the  average  workingman 
in  this  coimtry  knows  what  It  will  mean. 
He  has  kept  his  Senators  and  Congress- 
men Informed  that  he  wants  no  part  of 
it.  I  stated  earlier  that  much  of  my  mail 
is  coming  from  members  of  unions  who 
have  no  compunction  about  saying,  "I 
belong  to  a  union  and  I  do  not  want  to 
see  common  situs  become  legal  in  this 
country." 


It  has  not  bubbled  up  before  in  such 
a  vigorous  way  because,  until  the  elec- 
tions of  1974,  the  union  hold  on  this  body 
was  not  quite  as  firm  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Is  it  not  true  further 
that,  over  the  years,  the  percentage  of 
open  shop  construction  has  increased 
measurably? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes,  I  would  say 
that  is  true  across  the  country.  It  has 
increased  more,  however,  in  the  fastest 
growing  parts  of  the  United  States — the 
South,  the  Southwest  as  we  think  of 
Texas,  and  the  Southwest  where  the 
Senator  and  I  live,  and, 'to  a  large  extent, 
in  California. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Would  not  this  legisla- 
tion, if  passed,  tend  to  harm  the  union 
people? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  will  harm,  in 
my  opinion,  every  workingman,  whether 
he  belongs  to  a  union  or  not.  I  think  the 
greatest  harm  that  can  come  through 
coercion  is  the  use  of  force  to  make  an 
American  do  something  he  does  not  want 
to  do.  It  would  be  similar  to  somebody 
being  able  to  force  the  Senator  to  join 
an  organization — not  a  union,  say  a  poUt- 
tical  organization — that  he  completely 
opposes  by  threatening  his  liveUhood. 
This  is  what  this  amoimts  to,  pure  and 
simple,  and  nothing  else. 

When  there  is  a  situation  in  any  job 
that  would  cause  a  union  to  strike,  after 
having  appealed  through  proper  chan- 
nels to  the  management,  that  strike 
should  be  settled  on  its  merits  with  the 
union  striking,  and  force  should  not  be 
allowed  by  causing  other  workers  not  to 
cross  the  picket  line. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  could 
happen.  Right  here  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, a  dispute  ai^se  at  the  Washington 
Post.  I  am  not  notorious  as  a  defender  of 
the  Washington  Post,  but  these  people. 
Instead  of  sitting  out  the  efforts  made  to 
reach  a  conclusion,  did  a  million  and  a 
half-dollars'  worth  of  damage  to  presses. 
I  would  lay  a  bet  that  not  one  cent  of 
that  is  ever  paid,  not  one  of  those  people 
will  ever  be  pimished.  Yet  if  the  Senator 
and  I  were  unhappy  with  the  activity  of 
some  other  Senator  and  went  out  and 
chopped  his  car  up  with  an  axe,  we  would 
be  in  jail  in  short  order.  So  we  are  seeing, 
right  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  abuse  of 
power,  and  this  will  go  on  across  the 
Nation  if  we  aUow  common  situs  to 
occur. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  The  Senator  and  I  rep- 
resent "right  to  work"  States.  It  has 
been  contended  here  that  this  legislation 
does  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  right 
to  work.  What  is  the  Senator's  feeling 
concerning  that? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  may  not  have 
any  effect  on  the  right  to  work  where 
there  is  a  factor  of  intrastate,  but  Ixy  to 
find  a  job  today  that  is  not  interstate. 

When  that  applies,  our  "right  to  work" 
laws  do  not  apply.  All  they  have  to  do 
to  cause  a  man  to  give  up  on  his  protec- 
tion imder  a  "right  to  work"  law  in  any 
State  Is  to  use  interstate  arguments, 
make  an  interstate  job  out  of  it — ^which 
can  be  done.  If  a  nail  is  made  in  Ohio  and 
used  in  Arizona,  the  job  Is  in  Interstate 
commerce.  They  can  literally  force  a  man 
to  Join  that  union,  even  though  he  dls- 
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agrees  completely  with  the  management 
of  the  union,  the  members  of  the  union, 
and  their  philosophy  right  down  the  line. 

In  other  words,  his  rights  xmder  the 
freedom  of  assembly  right  are  being 
abused.  This  has  been  one  of  my  chief 
arguments  about  the  whole  imion  move- 
ment in  this  country.  If  I  am  a  worker, 
I  think  I  should  want  to  belong  to  a 
union.  They  may  not  want  me,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  thing,  I  think  I 
would  want  to  join.  But  if  I  did  not,  or 
if  I  were  working  for  a  union  whose 
leadership  supported  politics  that  I  could 
not  condone,  I  would  not  want  to  belong 
to  that  union. 

Yet,  in  many  places  in  this  country,  I 
would  be  forced  to  associate  wltii  a  phi- 
losophy and  with  ideas,  and  my  money 
would  be  used  to  support  those  philoso- 
t  phies  and  ideas,  even  though  they  were 
completely  opposite  to  what  I  might  hold. 
This,  I  suggest,  is  merely  another  step  in 
the  usurpation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
American  workingman. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Is  it  not  true  in  the  Sen- 
ator's State,  as  well  as  in  mine,  there  are 
many  situations  involving  construction 
on  all  levels  where  even  though  It  is  a 
union  contract  a  union  general  con- 
tractor for  economic  or  for  other  rea- 
sons employs  nonunion  help  throu^  a 
nonunion  sub,  the  so-called  mixed  job? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult in  Arizona  to  find  a  job  that  is  100 
percent  union.  We  have  a  shortage  gen- 
erally of  workers,  and  those  who  do  not 
want  to  join  are  hired  regardless,  even 
though  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
union  organizers  are  very  strong  to  bring 
them  in  as,  I  think,  they  should  be.  I 
mean,  that  is  the  job  of  the  union  or- 
ganizer. 

But  if  a  man  does  not  want  to  belong, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  intimidation 
in  the  world  that  should  be  allowed  to, 
force  him  to  join. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  The  net  effect  of  this 
legislation  would  be  to  completely  re- 
move those  mixed  jobs,  would  it  not,  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  Also,  I  might 
say,  completely  remove  the  idea  of  the 
right  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  1 3^eld  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Willuhs  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  3rield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Surely. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  was  listening  to  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  but  I 


was  in  the  Chair  and  not  permitted  to 
speak. 

I  want  to  make  sure  there  is  no  mis- 
statement on  what  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  driving  at  and  ihe  answer  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  first,  with  re- 
spect to  the  right  to  work  on  interstate 
commerce  jobs;  and  second,  what  the 
point  is  that  the  Senator  is  making  in 
terms  of  this  legislation  and  the  effect  it 
will  have  on  right-to-work  States. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  This  whole  matter,  of 
course,  arose  out  of  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  case.  As  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows,  that  was  a  general  union  con- 
tract upon  which  there  was  one  non- 
union subcontractor.  A  dispute  arose  con- 
cerning the  Building  Trades  Council  In 
which  they,  in  effect,  advised  the  general 
contractor  that  that  situation  was  unac- 
ceptable. That  eventually  developed  into 
a  strike  and  a  picket  situation  in  which 
the  entire  project  was  eventually 
picketed.  It  was  thereafter  litigated,  and 
out  of  that  situation  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  ruled  that  as  to 
those  subcontractors  not  a  party  to  the 
dispute  it  was  tantamount  to  a  second- 
ary boycott  and,  therefore,  precluded 
the  union  from  Imposing  general  picket- 
ing. 

It  is  my  conclusion,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter if  not  a  legal  matter,  as  concurred  in 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  that  when 
you  have  a  bottom  line  result  which  pre- 
cludes a  nonunion  sub  and  his  nonunion 
employees  from  participating  in  any  work 
even  though  a  general  union  contract  it 
has  right-to-work  Implications. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  correct  some 
misstatements.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  made  a  misstatement  in  terms  of 
interstate  commerce.  If  you  live  in 
Nevada  or  Arizona  and  you  are  handling 
products  made  In  Ohio  or  anyplace  else,  if 
they  come  Into  your  State  under  a  rlght- 
to-work  law — what  is  it,  19  States — you 
cannot,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  be 
compelled  to  join  a  union,  period,  regard- 
less of  where  the  work  started,  because 
your  State  law  controls.  It  supersedes 
Federal  law,  because  we  specifically  said 
so  in  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  and  I  would  not  want  there  to  be  a 
mistaken  impression  that  you  lose  your 
rlght-to-work  protection. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Might  I  indicate  to  the 
Senator,  however,  that  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  on  this  bill  I  caused  to 
be  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
exempt  the  rIght-to-work  States  from 
the  effect  and  operation  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  it  was  resoundingly  defeated. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  There  are  here  two 
different  things.  When  you  say  exempt 
the  right-to-work  States,  what  you  are 
saying  is  you  want  all  20  States  to  be 
exempted  totally  from  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  want  no  misunder- 
standing if  this  legislation  is  passed  that 
it  is  not  going  to  have  any  intrastate 
effect  within  the  various  States  that 
have  caused  in  the  past  to  effect  and 
to  approvo  right-to-work  legislation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  Is  going  to  have 
an  effect 

Mr.  LAXALT.  It  is  going  to  have  a 


definite  effect.  In  my  judgment.  It  is 
going  to  gut  the  right-to-work  States. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  it  Is  not  going 
to  gut  the  rIght-to-work  States,  but  it 
is  going  to  allow  common  situs  picket- 
ing in  right-to-work  States  as  in  non- 
rlght-to-work  States. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Precisely. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  wants 
to  exempt  those  States  from  common 
situs  picketing. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  right.  There  has 
been  a  mistaken  impression,  and  I  heard 
the  statement  made  twice  in  the  Record, 
if  we  allow  this  legislation  to  pass  that 
In  rIght-to-work  States  a  primary  union 
can  put  up  a  picket  line  and  they  can 
force  nonunion  contractors  to  make  their 
employees  join  the  union.  That  is  not 
right.  Under  the  law  today  it  is  an  unfair 
labor  practice  in  rlght-to-work  States 
for  a  union  to  demand  as  a  condition  of 
employment  joining  the  union,  and  un- 
der this  legislation  if  any  secondary  boy- 
cott union  tries  to  force  a  primary  em- 
ployer to  make  employees  join  the  union 
that  Is  an  unfair  labor  practice,  and  this 
law  does  not  change  that. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  But  when  you  have 
statements  made,  as  they  were  during 
the  course  of  the  House  committee's 
hearings,  to  the  effect  that  the  purpose 
and  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to  make 
every  union  job  totally  union,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  respectfully,  you  are  going 
to  preclude  nonunion  subcontractors  and 
nonunion  employees  from  participating 
on  that  job. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Not.  nonunion  em- 
ployees, because  in  a  right-to-work  State 
you  cannot  force  a  person  to  join  the 
union. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Granted.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  situation  where  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  Indulge  in  mass 
picketing,  and  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion If  we  are  going  to  have  a  situation, 
as  was  indicated  In  the  House,  to  pre- 
clude nonunion  subs  from  being  on  a 
union  job,  necessarily  his  employees  are 
going  to  be  precluded  from  working  on 
that  job  and,  to  that  extent,  they  have 
been  deprived  of  their  opportunity  to 
work. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  make  sure 
we  are  talking  about  the  same  thing. 

Can  the  Senator  define  what  he  means 
by  a  boycott  for  me,  and  then  a  second- 
ary boycott? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  The  boycott  to  me 
means  any  coercion  compelling  someone 
else  to  do  something  he  does  not  choose 
to  do. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  says 
coercion? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  By  any  t3rpe  of  applied 
pressure. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  right,  when  Ce- 
sar Shavez  stands  in  front  of  the  Safe- 
way Store  saying,  "Don't  buy  Gallo  wine 
or  table  grapes,"  that  is  a  boycott,  but 
where  is  the  coercion?  They  are  asking 
people  not  to  go  through  the  line  or  not 
to  buy  the  product. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Tliat  is  not  the  type 
coercion  that  would  be  employed  here. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  that  Is  a  sec- 
ondary boycott.  The  only  reason  it  Is 
allowed  is  because  agriculture  is  exempt 
from  the  TUt- Hartley  Act 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Precisely. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Where  is  the  coer- 
cion? 

One  goes  to  the  store.  Do  I  want  to 
go  in  Safeway,  or  not;  or  do  I  want  to 
buy  Oallo,  or  whatever  they  are  picket- 
ing? Where  is  the  coercion? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  With  anyone  associ- 
ated with  the  union  going  through  that 
line  inciirring  the  wrath  of  the  union, 
that  is  the  precise  type  we  complain 
about 

B4r.  PACKWOOD.  Senator  Goldwaier 
made  reference,  the  Washington  Post  is 
oa  strike  and  the  guild  members  are 
crossing  the  picket  lines.  It  did  not  work, 
but  where  is  the  coercion? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  That  is  an  ineffective 
coercion.    

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  long  as  it  is  in- 
effective, the  Senator  does  not  care? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  No,  I  disagree  in  princi- 
ple, basically,  to  the  concept  of  boycott. 
I  vigorously  disagree  with  the  concept  of 
secondary  boycott  because  in  construc- 
tion particularly  we  are  involving  inno- 
cent subcontractors,  not  party  to  the  dis- 
pute. We  involve  them  and  their  em- 
ployees and  that,  to  me,  is  improper  and 
unfair. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  dis- 
agrees with  the  concept  of  boycotts,  even 
primary  boycotts? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  To  some  extent,  I  do, 
philosophically,  but  I  recognize  imder 
existing  law  that  is  a  fact  of  life. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  us  talk  about 
both  labor  and  nonlabor  law. 

A  publication  comes  out.  One  regards 
It  as  obscene,  writes  to  the  producer  and 
the  publisher  and  says,  "Please  take  this 
off  the  stands,  and  if  you  don't  I  will  try 
to  get  some  of  my  neighbors  together 
and  ask  them  to  refrain  from  buying 
the  publication." 

That  is  an  attempted  boycott. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  True. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  does 
not  like  that.  The  Senator  does  not  think 
I,  as  an  individual,  ought  to  be  able  to 
write  and  ask  my  neighbors  not  to  buy 
tt? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  think  one  has  that 
right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Should  I  have  that 
right? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  But  I  object  to  the  en- 
forcement——- 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  object  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  right  in  that  particular 
fashion.  

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean,  the  enforcement  of  it? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  WIU  the  Senator  restate 
his  question?^ 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  like  the 
Aegis  Publishing  Co.,  because  they  are 
putting  out  an  obscene  book,  or  a  movie 
company  because  they  put  out  "Deep 
Throat."  I  think  it  is  adversely  affecting 
my  children's  minds.  Is  it  all  right  to 
say  that  I  will  not  go  to  it  or  any  other 
movies  they  put  out  and  I  wlU  ask  my 


friends  and  neighbors  to  do  the  same 
thing? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  All  right.  reaUy.  it  can 
be  properly  enforced. 

Mr.  PACBHVOOD.  All  right,  and  it  is 
all  right  for  me  and  my  neighbors  to  say, 
"Let's  not  see  any  movies  put  out  by  that 
company,  because  we  don't  like  'Deep 
Throat?' " 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Exactly,  because  they 
would  do  It  voluntarily. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Do  we  have  the  right 
to  go  to  the  movie  theater  and  to  en- 
courage our  neighbors  not  to  see  the  pic- 
ture or  any  others  put  out  by  that  com- 
pany? Does  the  Senator  support  that? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Do  I  support  their  right 
to  do  that?  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  That  is  a  secondary 
boycott. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  It  is. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  that  is  all  right. 
It  is  all  right  to  go  to  that  theater,  which 
is  a  secondary  employer,  and  say,  "We 
will  not  patronize  you  and  try  to  keep 
others  from  patronizing  you,"  and  we 
will  picket  it  and  say.  "Don't  go  to  that 
theater,  because  they  show  'Deep 
Throat' "? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  In  this  particular  situ- 
ation, I  do  not  see  that  innocent  neutrals 
would  be  affected. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  about  the 
movie  owner? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  He  is  not  innocent. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  a  union  that  has 
a  dispute  with  the  Aegis  Publishing  Co. 
or  the  Aegis  Motion  Picture  Co.  cannot 
go  to  the  theater  with  a  picket  sign,  be- 
cause we  do  not  like  what  the  movie 
producing  compjany  is  doing? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  That  is  the  state  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  how  does  the 
Senator  distinguish  between  those  two? 
Why  can  we,  and  others,  as  a  private 
citizen,  make  all  the  fuss  we  can  and  ask 
third  parties  not  to  patronize  that  movie 
theater,  but  a  union  cannot  do  the  same 
thing? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  In  this  particular  situa- 
tion, I  do  not  think  the  type  of  matter 
the  Senator  is  depicting  is  analogous  to 
what  we  are  considering  here  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  si  trying  first  to 
get  the  theory  of  what  kind  of  a  boycott 
it  is,  and  secondary  boycotts,  the  Senator 
is  opposed  to. 

I  will  argue  at  a  later  time  I  do"not 
think  common  situs  picketing  is  a  sec- 
ondary boycott,  but  we  will  get  to  that 
in  due  time. 

That  example  I  gave  about  the  neigh- 
bors picketing  the  theater  is,  indeed,  a 
secondary  boycott,  endeavoring  to  bring 
pressure  on  that  theater,  and  that  is 
all  right,  the  Senator  says? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  take  it  a 
step  further.  Is  it  all  right  for  th3  union 
that  has  some  kind  of  a  controversy  with 
the  movie  publishing  company  to  picket 
that  theater  and  say,  "Please  don't  pa- 
tronize that  theater  because  we  don't  like 
the  movie  producing  company?" 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  think  it  would  be  all 


right.   There  would  be  no  compulsion 
upon  anybody  to  observe  that  line. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  that  kind  of  sec- 
ondary boycott  is  all  right,  even  though 
it  is  engaged  in  by  a  imlon  and  they  are 
asking,  basically,  the  patrons  not  to  cross 
the  line? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  identical  to 
Chavez  picketing  Safeway  and  saying, 
"Please  don't  buy  the  Gallo  grapes." 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  On  the  common 
situs  const.-uction,  the  union  puts  out  a 
picket  sign,  the  carpenters  union,  the 
plumbers  union,  and  says,  "Please  don't 
patronize  this  site,  we  have  a  dispute  with 
the  plumbing  contractor." 

■Where  is  the  coercion  as  the  other  em- 
ployees come  to  work,  where  is  the  coer- 
cion that  prohibits  them  from  crossing 
the  line? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  think  it  is  implicit. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Well,  that  is  it? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  It  is  the  fact  that  they 
would  not  cross  that  line  unless  there 
were  very  definite  sanctions. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Say  that  again. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  The  Senator  is  speaking 
of  a  situation  where  they  are  asking 
union  people  to  walk  through  a  picket 
line. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  a  voluntary 
choice,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Yes.  it  is.  with  quotation 
marlcs. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  "Where  is  the 
coercion? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  It  Is  implicit. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  understand 
what  it  is.  What  is  the  implicit  coercion? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  It  would  seem  to  me,  if 
one  has  a  union  chief  speaking  in  terms 
of  walking  through  a  picket  line,  the 
ramifications  of  his  walking  through 
that  picket  line  would  be  rather  difficult 
for  him,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  I  have  the  floor 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  yield  yet. 

I  started  out4n  this  business  with  an 
entirely  different  background  and  cir- 
cumstance. When  I  finished  law  school 
I  clerked  for  1  year  on  the  Oregon  Su- 
preme Court.  I  worked  for  a  large  Port- 
land, Oreg.  law  firm  and  I  was  immedi- 
ately placed  in  their  labor  law 
department. 

I  had  been  there  only  a  short  period 
of  time — I  was  low  down  in  the  hier- 
archy— but  I  was  involved  in  the  negoti- 
ations for  a  new  contract  with  various 
Portland,  Oreg.  printers  unions. 

It  became  obvious  in  the  negotiations 
that  we  were  going  to  have  a  strike.  The 
parties  were  very  far  apart.  The  paper 
at  that  time  was  owned  by  Samuel 
Newhouse. 

We  received  instructions  that  we  would 
be  prepared  to  take  the  strike  and  on 
the  day  when  the  strike  came  and  the 
pickets  went  out,  we  had  made  arrange- 
ments, legsdly,  to  recniit  replacements 
from  all  over  the  coimtry  and  we  brought 
people  in,  put  them  in  hotels,  kept  the 
paper  going. 
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About  30  perecnt  of  the  union  mem- 
bers who  had  been  at  the  paper  previ- 
ously also  came  to  work,  ci^ossed  lines. 

That  strike  went  on  for  7  years.  The 
chief  union  negotiator  went  to  prison  for 
dynamiting  the  trucks,  the  nephew  of 
James  Newhouse  was  shotgimned  in  his 
basement.  It  was  never  foimd  out  who 
did  it.  It  was  a  tough,  bloody  strike. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  Oregonism  beat 
the  union  and  it  is  now  today  non- 
imion. 

So  I  come  back  again.  Where  is  the  co- 
ercion that  makes  it,  somehow,  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  an  employer  to  op- 
erate? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
is  arguing  from  the  specific  and  trying 
to  draw  a  conclusion  to  the  general. 

The  fact  is  that  historically  in  this 
coimtry,  particularly  from  the  time  that 
this  Congress  saw  fit  to  pass  the  Wagner 
Act,  there  was  abuse  after  abuse  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  secondary  boy- 
cott, with  all  kinds  of  attendant  circiun- 
stances,  including  violence,  to  the  point 
where  this  Congress  saw  fit  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  impose  very  definite  limi- 
tations on  union  activity  which,  basi- 
cally, were  thrusts  at  limiting  the  rights 
of  the  secondary  boycott. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator,  a  mo- 
ment ago,  said  he  had  no  objection  when 
I  used  the  movie  argument,  to  let  the 
company  that  had  a  dispute  with  the 
movie  company  walk  up  and  down  and 
say,  "Do  not  go  into  the  movie." 

Mr.  LAXALT.  There  has  been  no  prob- 
lem with  that.  But  that  type  of  activity 
under  8(b)  4  would  be  precluded  and  il- 
legal. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct,  but 
the  Senator  said  he  had  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  have  no  objection,  but 
that  lis  the  state  of  the  law. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  change  the  law  in 
that  respect? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  might  be  willing  to 
change  the  law  in  that  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion, but  I  certainly  would  not  apply  it 
to  the  construction  situation.  It  is  en- 
tirely different. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Basically,  the  Sen- 
ator said  he  did  not  mind  that  kind  of 
conduct  because  he  regarded  it  as  inef- 
fective. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  kind  of  boy- 
cotts the  Senator  objects  to  are  the  effec- 
tive boycotts,  the  ones  that  work.  So  it 
is  ceally  not  a  principle  that  bothers  the 
Senator.  It  is  the  effective  boycott  or 
ineffective  boycotts. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Do  not  be  stating  my 
principles  for  me.  Principles  can  be  a 
matter  of  degree  and  they  are  in  this 
situation.  When  one  involves  a  secondary 
boycott  problem  involving  the  construc- 
tion industry  with  the  problems  that 
we  have  had  incident  to  construction 
unions  which  caused  this  Congress  to 
take  appropriate  corrective  action  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  we  have  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent situation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  this  not  the  only 
difference :  When  the  union  pickets  walk 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  movie 
theater,  admittedly  it  is  not  very  effec- 
tive. Maybe  a  few  more  people  do  not  go 
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or  a  few  less  do  go.  because  they  do  not 
like  the  unions,  but  the  movie  goes  on. 

The  Senator's  basic  objective  is,  I  be- 
lieve, that  most  building  trades  men  and 
women  will  not  cross  the  picket  line  of 
another  building  trade.  It  Is  an  effective 
secondary  boycott. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  think  that  is  partly  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  yet  every  one 
of  them  has  the  voluntary  choice  to  cross 
or  not  to  cross,  and  there  is  not  one  whit 
of  coercive  pressure  that  their  union  can 
bring  on  them,  not  one,  if  they  cress 
that  picket  line,  which  can  cause  them 
to  lose  their  job. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  do  not  think  one  can 
seriously  contend  that  there  is  not  a 
bit  of  coercive  pressmre  involved. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  can  cause 
them  to  lose  their  job.  They  can  kick 
them  out  of  the  union,  but  not  cause 
them  to  lose  their  job. 

Mr-  LAXALT.  That  is  for  certain.  But 
I  think  the  mere  prospect  of  being 
Idcked  out  of  the  imion  with  the  ramifi- 
cations of  that  action  represents  coercion 
at  its  worst. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  are  the  rami- 
fications? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Of  being  thrown  out  of 
a  union? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  If  they  are  working 
in  a  given  area  this  will  have  definite 
ramifications  as  far  as  their  working 
within  the  union  community  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Why?  They  are  stiU 
entitled  to  work  for  any  employer  that 
has  imion  or  nonunion  employees.  They 
can  go  to  work,  even  in  a  State  that  has 
a  union-shop  clause. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Yes,  they  can  do  that, 
but  I  think  that  this  type  of  union 
person  who  once  makes  that  commit- 
ment and  is  thereafter  removed  from  the 
union  framework  will  suffer  if  he  has 
made  that  philosophical  judgment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  He  will  suffer  how? 

Mr.  LAXAIiT.  By  not  being  union. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  kind  of  suf- 
fering? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  would  think  probably 
if  lie  made  the  judgment 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  He  is  denied  the 
pleasure  of  going  to  the  union  meetings. 
Terrible. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  And  I  would  think  he 
is  denied  the  pleasure  of  receiving  addi- 
tional compensation  over  and  above  the 
usual  nonunion  person. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Explain  that  to  me. 
I  do  not  follow  that. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Our  studies  indicate 
during  the  course  of  research  on  this  bill 
that  in  construction  the  average  union 
worker  receives  far  greater  compensation 
than  does  the  nonunion  worker.  That  lies 
it  the  bottom  of  much  of  this  legislation 
as  well  because  it  has  very  distinct  eco- 
nomic ramifications. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  is  say- 
ing this,  if  I  understand  what  he  is  say- 
ing: A  fellow  is  not  union  but  he  goes  to 
work,  there  is  a  union  contract  on  the 
job,  and  the  union  painters  are  paid  $8 
an  hour,  but  he  is  likely  to  be  paid  $7  be- 
cause he  does  not  belong  to  the  union. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Right. 


Mr.^PACKWOOD.  In  that  case  he 
might  join  the  imion  again. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  He  might,  but  he  would 
have  a  tough  time  in  getting  back  into 
that  union  if  he  walked  through  «  picket 
Une. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  might  not  let 
him  back  into  the  union,  but  they  cannot 
keep  him  off  the  job.  That'is  the  critical 
thing  that  we  all  seem  to  be  talking 
about.  Senator  Goldwater  referred  to 
the  liberty  to  search  for  a  job.  That  can- 
not be  denied.  It  cannot  be  taken  away 
by  a  union  or  taken  away  if  they  kick  a 
person  out  of  the  union. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  It  can  be,  as  a  practical 
matt;er.  We  get  back  to  the  fact  that  the 
entire  controversy  arose  out  of  the  Den- 
ver Building  Trades  case.  The  nature  of 
that  was  to  drive  a  nonunion  sub  and  his 
employees  off  that  job.  If  this  does  not 
have  right-to-work  ramifications,  I  have 
never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  the  Senator 
would  not  object  to  it  unless  it  was  effec- 
tive? 

Mr.  LAXAI^T.  I  object  to  it  in  principle 
in  the  construction  business,  generally. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Would  the  Senator 
object  to  it  in  principle  in  the  construc- 
tion business  if  it  did  not  work,  if  the 
unions  all  crossed  the  picket  line? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  would  still  object  to  it. 
I  think  it  would  be  harmful.  That  is  aca- 
demic anyhow,  because  it  simply  will  not 
happen. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood)  .  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  consid- 
eration of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
bill. 

We  are  certainly  interested  in  the  ex- 
change of  views  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada.  The  un- 
ions have  various  ways  in  which  they  can 
harass  people  who  do  not  abide  by  union 
rules.  I  remember  a  constituent  of  mine 
in  one  of  our  Government  agencies,  and 
I  represent  a  State  just  across  the  river, 
indicated  various  tricks  that  hsMl  been 
played  on  him.  This  was  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Human  feces  was  placed 
in  his  locker,  in  his  shoes,  and  among  his 
clothes.  All  sorts  of  things  were  done, 
because  he  would  not  join  a  union. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  who 
is  occupying  the  chair  Icnows  that  these 
things  are  done  from  time  to  time.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  he  would  condone 
any  such  action  as  this,  but  there  are 
things  short  of  losing  a  job  that  can  be 
done.  This  man  told  me  his  health  was 
affected.  I  took  it  up  with  the  Public 
Printer.  I  hope  it  was  helpful.  It  has  been 
some  years  ago  now.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
was  while  I  wtis  serving  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President  my  mail,  telephone  calls 
and  postal  cards  received  in  the  office 
are  all  heavy  in  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure. As  is  known,  I  represent  a  rlght- 
to-work  State.  I  am  told  that  we  have 
received  more  than  4.000  postal  cards,  all 
of  them  in  opposition  to  the  situs  picket- 
ing bill.  We  know  this  has  generated 
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mall,  but.  nevertheless,  more  than  4,000 
Virginians  have  seen  fit  to  sign  their 
name  and  send  in  these  printed  postal 
cards  within  the  past  3  weeks,  Indicating 
their  opposition  to  the  situs  picketing 
bill. 

We  seldom  get  this  high  a  number  of 
postal  cards,  whether  it  Is  generated  or 
not 

I  am  told  that  over  the  past  several 
months  we  have  received  from  1,000  to 
1,500  letters,  approximately  10  to  1  in 
opposition  to  the  situs  picketing  meas- 
ures, whether  the  House  or  Senate  ver- 
sion. SubstantiaUy  all  of  our  telephone 
calls — and  Virginians  can  call  Wash- 
ington, those  in  northern  Virginia,  with- 
out paying  a  toll  charge  and  frequently 
do  call — are  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

We  know  that  we  are  discussing  a  very 
controversial  measure.  The  business 
community  is  uniformly  opposed  to  this 
measure. 

We  know  that  we  have  higher  un- 
employment in  the  construction  field 
than  we  do  in  almost  any  other  field 
of  endeavor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  briefly? 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour  of 
3  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  1  hour  pro- 
vided under  rule  XXn  will  now  begin,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  opposed  to  the  common  situs 
picketing  bill,  either  the  House  version 
(H.R.  5900)  or  the  Senate  version  (S. 
1479)  that  is  being  debated  at  this  time. 

Passage  of  either  bill  will  effectively 
rewrite  the  labor  law  as  we  presently 
know  It  with  regard  to  the  construction 
industry.  I  am  told  that  this  segment  of 
the  American  economy  represents  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  It  employs  5  percent  of 
the  labor  force.  And  according  to  recent 
labor  statistics,  the  Industry  has  one  of 
the  highest  imemployment  rates.  The 
enactment  of  the  bill  into  law  would 
have  a  devastating  effect  upon  the  con- 
struction Industry  by  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  further  imemployment, 
when  whole  construction  sites  can  be 
closed  down,  because  there  is  difficulty 
with  one  of  the  subcontractors  or  with 
the  general  contractor. 

The  costs  of  new  buildings  and  other 
structures  will  rise  more  than  they  have 
risen  in  the  future,  because  of  the  new 
uncertainty  Introduced  Into  an  already 
unstable  situation.  By  allowing  construc- 
tion unions  to  conduct  what  amounts  to 
secondary  boycotts  against  employers 
and  workers  not  involved  in  primary 
disputes,  we  will  be  giving  the  sanction 
of  Federal  law  to  union  monopoly  power 
In  the  construction  Industry.  Armed 
with  the  power  to  close  entire  projects, 
union  officials  will  be  able  to  dictate 
wiiat  subcontractors,  suppliers,  and 
other  supporting  companies  a  general 
contractor  can  do  business  with. 

The  costs  in  both  time  and  money  of 


such  shutdowns  will  be  borne  not  only  by 
the  imlons  and  the  contractors  involved 
In  the  dispute,  but  by  every  worker,  by 
every  subcontractor,  by  the  ultimate 
owner  of  the  product,  by  suppliers,  and 
by  other  business  firms.  It  is  an  accepted 
fact  that  costs  are  passed  on.  They 
seldom  stop  with  the  individual  or  firm 
by  which  they  are  Incurred.  So  who 
would  be  the  ultimate  loser?  The  con- 
sumer? The  taxpayer?  The  citizen? 

Citizens  do  not  earn  money  when  they 
are  on  strike  or  when  a  project  Is  closed 
down  due  to  a  strike.  Therefore,  because 
of  our  fragile  economy,  I  doubt  that 
this  is  the  time  to  expand  on  the  oppor- 
tunity for  strikes 

This  measures  would  add  another 
element  of  uncertainty  to  the  construc- 
tion business,  which  already  is  a  high 
risk  business.  Each  contractor  stakes  his 
business,  his  future  security,  and  his 
livelihood  upon  his  ability  to  estimate 
cost  and  time  requirements,  his  ability  to 
complete  the  job  according  to  the  devel- 
oper's specifications  or  schedule  and  at 
the  most  economical  price.  The  general 
contractor  should  be  free  to  choose  the 
subcontractors,  the  construction  meth- 
ods, the  materials  which  will  enable  him 
to  achieve  these  goals,  and  not  be  forced 
to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  union  organi- 
zations over  which  he  has  no  direct  con- 
trol or  relationship. 

This  bill  would  adversely  affect  the 
primary  piu-pose  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  to  promote  "orderly  and 
peaceful  procedures  for  handling  labor 
disputes."  Additionally,  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  V.  Denver  Building  Trades 
Council,  341  U.S.  675,  would  be  com- 
pletely overturned,  and  more  than  25 
years  of  case  law  negated. 

I  do  not  believe  the  public  interest 
would  be  served  by  the  adoption  of  either 
of  these  measures.  We  need  more  con- 
struction. We  need  more  jobs.  But  these 
bills  would  further  limit  the  job  market. 
I  urge  that  the  cloture  motion  be  de- 
feated, and  that  the  leadership  withdraw 
these  bills  from  further  consideration 
after  the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion  to- 
day. 

We  have  many  Important  measures  to 
consider  before  the  end  of  this  session 
of  Congress.  Only  today  I  noted  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  military,  or  a  sy- 
nopsis of  it,  that  came  across  our  desks. 
There  we  are  talking  about  a  bill  In- 
volving more  than  $90  billion.  It  just 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  be  tak- 
ing an  undue  amount  of  the  time  re- 
maining in  this  session  of  Congress  to 
argue  over  something  of  this  nature,  that 
would  further  restrict  the  economy  and 
would  put  more  people  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yielding  this  time  J»  me  in  order  to  pre- 
sent my  point  of  view  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield  for  questions  on  our 
time? 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Gladly. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  heavy  empha- 
sis in  the  Senator's  comments  on  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  construction  was  on 
homes  and  buildings.  If  this  legislation 
passes,  it  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  That  Is  one 
of  the  things.  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
this  matter  further  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  Senator's  statepient, 
but  one  of  the  reasons,  I  take  It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  use  his  micro- 
phone? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  indicated 
was  the  economic  Impact  that  this  meas- 
ure can  have  on  the  construction 
industry. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  it  will  have 
an  adverse  economic  impact,  yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  any  strike  does. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Any  shutdown  does. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Yes.  The 
Senator  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Where  do  we  draw 
the  line  on  balancing  the  right  to  strike 
versus  the  economic  impact? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  My  position 
on  this— and  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  every  right  to  disagree  with  it — is 
that  within  the  construction  Industry, 
and  the  Senator  well  knows  this,  we  gen- 
erally have  a  general  contractor.  He  may 
have  many  subcontractors.  He  may  have 
an  electrical  subcontractor,  a  plumbing 
subcontractor,  a  brick  subcontractor, 
and  it  goes  on  and  on.  Various  ones  do 
this.  There  may  be  a  disagreement 
among  the  plumbers,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  disagreement  among  the  plumbers 
should  shut  down  the  construction  of  the 
whole  building  under  consideration.  To 
me,  that  is  what  this  bill  would  permit, 
contrary  to  the  present  law,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  this.  My  constituents  are  op- 
posed to  it.  I  am  going  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  PACJKWOOD.  Let  me  come  back 
again  to  my  question,  if  I  might,  and  for 
the  moment  let  us  forgo  whether  this 
Is  primary  and  secondary  and  talk  about 
primary  strikes,  which  this  bill  does  not 
affect.  They  are  legal.  However,  there  are 
certain  circumstances  where  they  can 
prohibit  it.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  can 
prohibit  it  for  80  days.  If  it  has  an  ad- 
verse economic  effect  on  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  am  curious  why  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  draws  the  line  between  the  ad- 
verse economic  consequence  of  a  strike, 
be  it  primary  or  secondary,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  in  terms  of  the  econ- 
omy. When  do  we  say  no  matter  what  it 
does  to  the  economy  this  is  where  we 
stop  it  or  draw  the  line? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  We  do  not 
have  tiie  general  right  to  strike  before 
us  today.  We  are  talking  about  a  spe- 
cific bill  that  relates  to  the  construction 
Industry. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
I  sponsored  a  bill,  a  national  rlght-to- 
work  bill.  It  would  let  people  Join  or  not 
Join  a  union  In  every  State  of  the  Union. 
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But  it  is  not  going  anywhere,  and  we  are 
not  talking  about  that  today. 

But  neither  are  we  talking  aboift  the 
things  the  distinguished  Senator  brings 
up.  We  are  talking  about  the  situs  pick- 
eting bill  that  Is  now  before  us,  and  all 
of  these  things,  that  the  Senator  Is  talk- 
ing about,  are  side  Issues  that  really  do 
not  relate  to  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion, In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  not  really  a 
side  issue.  If  one  of  the  arguments  to  be 
raised  in  objection  to  this  bill  Is  that  It 
has  an  adverse  economic  effect  on  the 
Nation,  and  if  the  followup  to  that  Is, 
therefore,  the  bill  should  not  be  passed, 
then  at  some  stage  we  have  to  think  In 
our  minds  where  do  we  draw  the  line? 
Where  do  we  say  the  right  to  strike  is 
more  significant  than  the  adverse  effect? 
Where  do  we  say  the  economic  effect  is 
so  bad  that  we  are  going  to  prohibit  the 
right  to  strike? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Please 
understand,  I  believe  in  the  right  of  la- 
bor to  organize  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively. I  believe  in  the  right  of  labor  to 
use  the  ultimate  weapon,  which  is  the 
strike,  but  I  am  saying  that  to  further  ex- 
pand the  rights  of  labor  Is  untimely.  This 
is  not  the  time  when  the  construction 
industry  is  suffering  as  it  Is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  have  5  more  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  give  the 
Senator  3  more. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  sorry.  Three 
more.  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  given  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  not 
trying  to  take  anything  away  from  labor. 
But  I  am  only  saying  that  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  the  time  to  further  restrict  an 
industry  that  is  suffering  more  than  most 
industries  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  the  presentation  of  Mr.  William 
L.  Scott's  remarks:) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
three  amendments  at  the  desk,  one  to 
S.  1479,  one  to  HH.  5900,  and  one  to 
H.R.  5900  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  of  those  amendments  be  considered  as 
read. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
of  coiurse  I  shall  not  object,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  agree 
that  this  request  will  not  intervene  with- 
in my  presentation? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Certainly.  I  am  very 
happy  to  make  that  request.  As  I  recall, 
we  got  into  a  considerable  flap  not  long 
ago  about  whether  certain  amendments 
had  been  read  or  not  before  cloture 
was  voted. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


Percy).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

(This  concludes  the  remarks  made 
earlier  in  the  proceedings.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  considering  a  carefully  and  narrow- 
ly drawn  bill,  S.  1479.  designed  to  cor- 
rect an  anomoly  in  the  case  law  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  con- 
cerning the  proper  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  strikes  permitted  by 
unions  against  employers  with  whom 
they  have  a  lawful  dispute,  and  those 
strikes  prohibited  by  the  act,  because 
they  are  aimed  at  forcing  "secondary" 
neutral  employers  to  cease  doing  business 
with  the  primary  employer. 

We  should  recognize  at  the  beginning 
that  the  subject  matter  of  this  bill  be- 
fore us  involves  the  basic  rights  and  re- 
sponsibihties  of  labor  and  management 
In  conducting  labor  relations  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  Fundamental  to  that  policy  is  the 
right  of  labor  and  management  to  in- 
voke the  use  of  economic  weapons.  In- 
cluding the  right  of  a  union  to  strike 
the  employer  and  the  right  of  the  em- 
ployer to  lockout  its  employees.  Al- 
though the  right  to  strike  is  by  no  means 
unlimited,  the  act.  in  section  13,  specific- 
ally recognizes  and  preserves  this  basic 
prerogative  of  workers  to  withdraw  their 
services.  It  states: 

Nothing  In  this  Act,  except  as  specifically 
provided  for  herein,  shall  be  construed  so  as 
either  to  Interfere  with  or  Impede  or  dimin- 
ish In  any  way  the  right  to  strike,  or  to 
affect  the  limitations  or  qualifications  on 
that  right. 

One  of  the  specific  limitations  on  the 
right  to  strike  Is  section  8(b)  (4),  which 
bans  secondary  boycotts  and  affirms  the 
right  of  employers  to  be  immune  from 
labor  pressure  when  they  are  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  dispute.  This  sec- 
tion was  adopted  as  part  of  the  1947 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  and  subse- 
quently modified  in  amendments  to  the 
act  incorporated  In  the  1959  Landrum-' 
Griffin  Act.  Because  the  distinction  be- 
tween lawful  and  unlawful  activity  un- 
der section  8(b)  (4) ,  and  imder  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  is  less  than  precise,  it 
has  been  left  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  and  the  coiu-ts  to  make 
these  distinctions  which  involve  the  In- 
herent conflict  between  the  right  to 
strike  and  the  right  of  neutral  employers 
to  remain  unaffected  by  a  labor  dispute. 

Just  such  a  distinction  between  per- 
missible and  prohibited  activity  under 
section  8(b)  (4)  has  erroneously  been 
drawn  by  the  NLRB  and  the  FWeral 
courts  with  respect  to  the  picketing 
rights  of  labor  in  the  construction  Indus- 
try. The  Board,  with  judicial  affirmation, 
has  drawn  a  line  creating  an  illogical  and 
Inequitable  distinction  concerning  these 
rights  which  requires  congressional  mod- 
ification and  correction.  Erasing  this  dis- 
tinction and  overruling  the  case  law  cre- 
ating it  Is  the  limited  purpose  of  S.  1479. 

I  believe  that  this  Issue,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation,  can  best  be  un- 
derstood by  explaining  the  underlsrlng 


case  law.  The  principle  case  is  that  of 
NLRB  V.  Denver  Building  Trades,  341 
U.S.  675  (1951) .  Denver  Building  Trades, 
which  was  decided  shortly  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Taft-Hartley  amend- 
ments, and  subsequent  decisions  relying 
on  its  rational,  have  In  my  jdugment 
produced  an  imlntended  and  unwar- 
ranted result  and  must  be  overturned. 

In  that  case  the  NLRB  had  ruled  In 
1949  that  picketing  to  appeal  to  all  of  the 
employees  at  a  construction  site  was  a 
violation  of  section  8(b)(4).  In  protest 
of  the  presence  of  a  single  nonunion  sub- 
contractor at  the  construction  project, 
the  Denver  Building  Trades  Council 
picketed  the  entire  site,  labeling  the  job 
as  "unfair."  All  of  the  union  building 
tradesmen  at  the  job  site  refused  to  cross 
the  picket  line.  Two  weeks  after  this 
"common  situs  picketing"  commenced, 
the  general  contractor  terminated  the 
contract  of  the  nonunion  electrical  sub- 
contractor. That  subcontractor  charged, 
and  the  NLRB  agreed,  that  the  picketing 
by  the  Denver  Building  Trades  Council 
constituted  unlawful  secondary  activity 
under  the  act. 

Although  reversed  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  ruUng  of  the 
Board  in  a  decision  which  ignored  the 
economic  realities  of  the  construction 
Industry  with  Its  highly  integrated  rela- 
tionship among  all  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors at  a  construction  site.  The 
Court  held  that  each  of  the  contractors 
and  subcontractors  are  separate  employ- 
ers, and  therefore  picketing  in  support 
of  a  labor  dispute  with  an  employer  at  a 
construction  site  cannot  enmesh  other 
contractors  at  that  site.  All  of  the  other 
employers  at  the  site  must  be  considered 
neutral  for  purposes  of  section  8(b)  (4). 

The  Denver  Building  Trades  decision, 
in  my  judgement,  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  legislative  history  of  the  NLRA. 
as  well  as  the  economic  realities  of  the 
construction  industr>'.  The  secondary 
boycott  provision  of  section  8(b)  (4)  can- 
not be  literally  construed.  They  must,  for 
example,  be  read  in  light  of  the  right  to 
strike  preserved  In  section  13.  Moreover, 
the  true  secondary  boycott,  rightfully 
prohibited  by  the  act,  is  against  one  who 
is  not  a  party  to  the  labor  dispute.  The 
picketing  becomes  offensive  to  the  act 
When  It  causes  such  a  neutral  employer 
to  cease  doing  business  with  the  em- 
ployer with  whom  the  union  has  the 
dispute.  The  unlawful  secondary  boycott 
attempts  to  bring  outside  pressure  to 
force  an  employer  to  settle  with  the 
union  on  its  terms.  But  this  is  clearly 
not  the  circumstance  Involved  In  the 
Denver  Building  Trades  case  and  other 
like  situations  In  the  construction 
Industry. 

In  Denver  Building  Trades,  the 
picketing  was  conducted  at  the  common 
situs  of  the  contractor  and  his  subcon- 
tractors. The  purpose  of  the  picketing 
was  to  create  an  all-union  job  site.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  picketing 
was  not  designed  to  require  the  non- 
unlcm  electrical  subcontractor  to  recog- 
nize a  imion,  rather  It  was  merely  in 
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protest  against  the  presence  of  non- 
union electricians.  As  Secretary  Dunl<v 
stated  when  he  testified  in  support  of 
this  legislation : 

Both  sides  In  the  construction  Industry 
have  long  been  ot  the  general  view  that  a 
construction  site  should  have  a  common 
labor  relations  policy  regardless  of  how 
many  separate  contracts  or  contractors, 
prtnie  or  subcontractors,  are  involved.  The 
-mixing  of  labor  pollclea  Is  not  conducive  to 
Industrial  peace,  productivity,  or  good  man- 
agement. 

I  agree  with  this  statement  and  can 
only  conclude  that  it  files  in  the  face  of 
sound  Federal  labor  relations  policy  to 
construe  section  8(b)  (4)  of  the  act  to 
prohibit  common  situs  picketing  at  con- 
struction projects. 

I  believe  that  the  highly  integrated 
nature  of  the  c(mstruction  workplace 
with  various  interrelated  contractors 
and  their  employees  is  sufScient  to 
establish  that  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  case  should  not  finally  deter- 
mine the  situs  picketing  issue.  That  It  has 
also  created  an  anomoly  between  pick- 
eting rules  applicable  to  workers  at  in- 
dustrial facilities,  and  those  applicable 
to  construction  tradesmen,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  Supreme  Court's  subse- 
quent ruling  in  a  1961  decision,  known 
as  the  General  Electric  case,  Local  761 
WE  V.  NLRB  366  U.S.  667. 

In  the  General  Electric  case,  there  was 
a  dispute  between  General  Electric  and 
its  employees  represented  by  the  lUE  at 
a  large  industrial  site.  The  lUE,  repre- 
senting a  production  and  maintenance 
unit,  was  engaged  in  a  lawful  strike.  Its 
picketing  in  furtherance  of  that  strike 
included  appeals  to  the  employees  of  an 
independoit  contractor  at  a  gate  re- 
served for  its  building  end  construction 
trades  employees. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
picketing  of  independent  maintenance 
contractors  Is  permissible,  and  does  not 
violate  the  secondary  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (4) ,  where  the  primary  dispute 
Is  with  the  industrial  employer — GE — 
and  work  done  by  the  independent  con- 
tractor is  related  to  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  that  industrial  employer,  llie 
Supreme  Court,  in  this  case,  thus  enunci- 
ated the  related  work  doctrine  applicable 
to  employees  working  at  industrial  sites. 
Notwithstanding  this  holding,  the  Den- 
ver Building  Trades  case  is  to  this  day 
the  applicable  law  at  a  construction  site. 

The  Supreme  Court  later  amplified  its 
decision  in  Steeltoorkers  v.  NLRB  (Car- 
rier Corporation),  376  U.S.  492  (1964). 
In  Carrier,  a  plant  industrial  union 
failed  to  reach  agreement  with  the  com- 
pany on  a  new  labor  contrsu:t  and  struck 
in  support  of  its  demands.  The  union 
picketed  all  of  the  entrances  to  this 
plant,  Including  a  railroad  Une  used  for 
deliveries  to  Carrier  and  to  other  com- 
panies in  the  area.  The  specific  Incident 
involved  a  train  destined  for  use  by  Car- 
rier. As  It  approached  the  spur,  the  pick- 
ets attempted  to  prevent  the  train  from 
entering  the  gate  and  picking  up  Carrier 
products.  The  NLRB  found  that  the 
services  of  the  railroad  employees  were 
connected  to  the  normal  operations  of 


the  struck  corporation  and  thus  upheld 
the  picketing  as  primary,  relying  upon 
the  rationale  of  the  GE  case. 

The  Supremu  Court  affirmed  the 
Board's  decision,  observing  that  although 
the  activities  were  literally  secondary 
activities  as  defined  in  section  8(b)(4), 
they  are  nonetheless  within  the  pro- 
tected area  of  primary  picketing  pre- 
served by  Congress.  In  addition  to  adopt- 
ing the  work  relatedness  test  of  the  GE 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  noted  that — 

The  primary  strike,  which  Is  protected  by 
Section  8(b)  (4)  Is  aimed  at  applying  eco- 
nomic pressure  by  halting  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  struck  employer  .  .  .  Pick- 
eting has  traditionally  been  a  major  weapon 
to  Implement  the  goals  of  a  strike  and  has 
characteristically  been  aimed  at  all  those 
approaching  the  situs  whose  mission  Is  sell- 
ing, delivering  or  otherwise  contributing  to 
the  operations  which  the  strike  Is  endeavor- 
ing to  halt.  In  light  of  this  traditional  goal 
of  primary  pressures,  we  think  Congress  In- 
tended to  preserve  the  right  to  picket  dur- 
ing a  strike  a  gate  reserved  for  employees  of 
neutral  dellverymen  furnishing  day-to-day 
service  essential  to  the  employer's  regular 
operations. 

In  sum,  the  Denver  Building  Trades 
case  remains  an  anomaly  which  has  cre- 
ated picketing  rules  applicable  solely 
and  inequitably  to  the  construction  in- 
dustry. Eliminating  this  disparity  is  the 
limited  objective  of  S.  1479. 

It  should  be  further  under.stood  that 
this  legislation,  in  reversing  the  Denver 
Building  Trades  case  by  removing  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  peaceful  picketing 
over  labor  disputes  at  construction  sites, 
also  contains  a  number  of  safeguards 
designed  to  insure  that  common  situs 
picketing  is  conducted  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

Before  engaging  in  common  situs  pick- 
eting as  provided  by  this  legislation,  a 
labor  imion  must  first  give  at  least  10 
days  advance  written  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  strike  to  all  of  the  other  unions 
and  all  of  the  employers  and  the  general 
contractor,  at  the  construction  site,  and 
to  any  national  or  international  labor 
organization  with  which  it  is  affiliated. 
A  related  requirement  is  that  when  the 
union  is  affiliated  with  a  national  or  in- 
ternational labor  organization,  that  or- 
ganization must  give  its  written  approval 
of  the  common  situs  picketing  before  it 
may  occur. 

Read  together,  these  requirements  will 
provide  a  "cooling  off"  period  during 
which  the  local  parties  and  the  national 
labor  organization  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  resolve  the  dispute  without  re- 
sort to  a  work  stoppage.  These  legisla- 
tive provisions  incorporate  our  trust  in 
the  mediating  influence  of  the  interna- 
tional building  trades  organizations 
which  will  receive  these  10-day  common 
situs  picketing  notices.  I  expect  that  dur- 
ing this  10-day  "cooling  ofif"  period  the 
international  unions  will  take  an  active 
role  in  attempting  to  resolve  the  under- 
l3^g  labor  disputes  peacefully  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  need  to  engage  in 
a  work  stoppage  through  common  situs 
economic  activity. 

-S.  1479  also  specifically  giiarantees 
that  common  situs  picketing  will  not  be 


permitted  when  there  is  a  strike  in  vio- 
lation of  an  existing  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement.  Under  the  terms  of  an 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  Federal  district  courts  are 
authorized  to  giant  injimctions  prohibit- 
ing strikes  or  picketing  at  a  construc- 
tion common  situs  in  breach  of  a  con- 
tractual no-strike  clause  where  both 
labor  and  management  are  tx>imd  by 
that  contract  to  arbitrate  the  dispute. 
This  provision  codifies  the  Supreme 
Court's  holding  the  case  of  Boys  Market, 
Inc.  V.  Retail  Clerks  Union,  398  U.S.  235 
(1970)  with  respect  to  violation  of  con- 
tractual no-strike  clauses. 

This  legislation  also  recognizes  and  re- 
spects provisions  of  State  law  which  re- 
quire contracts  on  public  construction 
projects  to  be  awarded  to  separate  bid- 
ders for  specific  aspects  of  the  job.  No 
common  situs  picketing  will  be  permitted 
among  the  separate  contractors  man- 
dated by  these  State  separate-bidding 
statutes. 

It  further  prohibits  picketing  with  the 
objective  of  job  discrimination  against 
an  employee  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  or  on  the 
basis  of  that  individual's  membership  or 
nonmembership  in  a  union. 

It  protects  independent  unions  not  af- 
filiated with  national  labor  organizations 
by  prohibiting  common  situs  picketing 
which  attempts  to  force  them  off  the  job. 
In  addition,  it  reaffirms  the  act's  pro- 
hibition against  recognitional  picketing 
where  there  is  already  a  lawfully  recog- 
nized labor  organization  representing  the 
contractor's  employees.  And,  of  course, 
it  does  not  legalize  jurisdictional  strikes, 
which  remain  barred  by  section  8(b)  (4) 
(D)  of  the  act. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  to 
insure  that,  except  for  the  limited  and 
carefully  defined  authorization  to  con- 
duct common  situs  picketing,  nothing  in 
S.  1479  is  to  be  construed  to  legalize  any 
existing  conduct  constituting  an  unfair 
labor  practice  under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  also  to  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
basic  proposals  embodied  in  this  bill  have 
a  long  history  of  bipartisan  support.  The 
need  to  remove  the  unfair  restriction  on 
the  right  of  construction  unions  to  strike 
and  picket  peacefully,  established  in  the 
Denver  Building  Trades  case,  has  long 
been  recognized  by  both  Democratic  and 
Republican   swiministrations. 

In  1949,  the  same  year  as  the  NLRB's 
Denver  Building  Trades  decision.  Presi- 
dent Truman  proposed  legislation  which 
would  have  permitted  common  situs 
picketing  in  the  construction  industry. 

In  1954,  President  Eisenhower  asked 
the  Congress  to  enact  similar  legisla- 
tion to  modify  the  NLRA's  secondary 
boycott  provisions,  stating: 

The  prohibitions  In  the  Act  against  sec- 
ondary boycotts  are  designed  to  protect  In- 
nocent third  parties  from  being  Injured  In 
labor  disputes  that  are  not  their  concern.  The 
true  secondary  boycott  Is  Indefensible  and 
must  not  be  permitted.  The  Act  must  not, 
however,  prohibit  legitimate  concerted  ac- 
tivities against  other  than  innocent  parties. 
I  recommend  that  the  Act  be  clarified  by 
making    it   explicit    that    concerted    action 
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against  an  employer  on  a  construction  proj- 
ect who,  together  with  other  employers.  Is 
engaged  In  work  on  the  site  of  the  project, 
will  not  be  treated  as  a  secondary  boycott. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  made 
subsequent  attempts  to  obtain  passage  of 
legislation  authorizing  common  situs 
picketing  in  1956,  1958,  and  1959. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg 
presented  the  Kennedy  administration's 
position  in  support  of  common  situs  pick- 
eting legislation  duriijg  hearings  held  by 
the  House  in  1961.  Secretary  Goldberg 
stated: 

This  Is  a  simple  bill  with  a  laudable  pur- 
pose. That  purpose  Is  to  do  equity — to  restore 
to  unions  In  the  building  and  construction 
Industry  the  right  to  engage  In  peaceful  ac- 
tivity at  a  common  construction  site  to  pro- 
test substandard  conditions  maintained  by 
any  one  of  the  construction  contractors  work- 
ing at  the  very  same  site. 

In  1965  and  1967,  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Willard  Wirtz  presented  the  Johnson 
administration's  position  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  Secretary  Wirtz,  in  his 
1967  statement,  said: 

Buildings  or  projects  are  usually  the  com- 
bined products  of  many  separate  contractors 
working  together.  The  general  contractor 
must  weld  all  these  contractors  and  their 
workers  Into  one  group  for  fast  and  efficient 
performance.  But  each  contractor  Is  a  sepa- 
rate legal  entity  employing  his  own  labor, 
due  to  what  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  aptly  die- 
scribed  In  the  Denver  case  as  "fortuitous 
business  arrangements  that  have  no  signifi- 
cance so  far  as  the  evils  of  the  secondary 
boycotts  are  concerned."  (341  U.S.  675) 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  dissent  In  the 
Denver  case  that : 

"The  picketing  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  legal  if  there  had  been  no  subcontractor 
Involved — If  the  general  contractor  had 
put  nonunion  men  on  the  Job.  The  presence 
of  the  subcontractor  does  not  alter  one  whit 
the  realities  of  the  situation:  the  protest  of 
the  union  Is  precisely  the  same."  (341  T3S. 
675,692-693) 

In  another  sense,  these  "fortuitous"  ar- 
rangements are  no  accident.  Many  consider- 
ations govern  the  choice  of  a  subcontractor 
before  bids  are  submitted  on  a  construction 
Job,  as  well  as  afterwards.  One  prime  consid- 
eration is  the  nature  and  source  of  the  con- 
tractor's labor  supply.  Consequently,  long 
before  contractors  move  to  a  job  site,  they 
know,  or  generally  have  a  full  opportunity  to 
know,  whether  union  and  nonunion  men  ar6 
going  to  be  drawn  together  and  whether 
trouble  will  be  the  product  of  this  "mixed 
marriage." 

No  one  can  be  taken  by  surprise  In  these 
situations.  No  one  can  claim  damage  with- 
out advanced  warning.  No  one  is  neutral.  No 
one  is  an  Innocent  bystander.  Everyone  Is 
well  aware  of  the  probable  consequences  of 
his  own  course  of  action. 

Turning  to  the  situation  of  the  worker  and 
the  union  in  the  construction  Industry,  there 
are  fundamental  differences  between  factory 
and  construction  work.  If,  for  example,  a 
manufacturing  employer  should  decide  to 
exclude  all  maintenance  men  from  the  bene- 
fits of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with 
an  elected  union  certified  for  all  mainte- 
nance and  production  workers,  this  would 
violate  Federal  law;  furthermore,  all  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  workers  could  le- 
gally walk  out;  and  a  peaceful  picket  line 
could  be  set  up  to  persuade  members  of  other 
xmlons  to  refuse  to  make  pick  ups  and  deliv- 
eries at  the  plant.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  ccipld  issue  an  order  against  such 
employer  conduct. 


Yet,  this  Is,  In  effect,  the  situation  which 
develops  in  the  construction  industry  when 
a  general  contractor  permits  a  nonunion  sub- 
contractor to  work  his  employees  at  the  con- 
struction site.  The  union  workers  are  pres- 
ently constrained  from  picketing  or  striking. 

It  was  aptly  stated  by  Mr.  Jtistice  Douglas 
in  his  dissent  from  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  case  that : 

"Employment  of  union  and  nonunion  men 
on  the  same  Job  is  a  basic  protest  in  trade 
union  history.  That  was  the  protest  here. 
The  union  was  not  out  to  destroy  the  con- 
tractor because  of  his  anti-union  attitude. 
The  union  was  not  pursuing  the  contractor 
to  other  Jobs.  All  the  union  asked  was  that 
union  men  not  be  compelled  to  work  along- 
side nonunion  men  on  the  same  Job."  (341 
U.S.  675,  692) 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  record  of 
the  Denver  case  shows  that  the  electrical 
contractor  paid  his  electricians  at  a  basic 
hourly  rate  exactly  42  >^  cents  less  than  the 
union  scale.  Yet,  no  union  could  effectively 
protest  this  difference. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  reasons  supporting 
the  adoption  of  the  "secondary  boycott"  rule 
are  not  fairly  applicable  to  the  "common 
situs  picketing"  situation  which  arises  in  the 
construction  industry.  It  Is  Illuminating  to 
reflect  that  the  record  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  debates  20  years  ago  discloses  that  al- 
most every  reference  to  boycotts  Involved 
plant  and  retail  situations — one  employer 
handling  the  products  of  another.  None  of 
the  proponents  of  section  8(b)(4)  talked 
about  the  construction  industry  or  common 
situs  picketing  on  construction  Jobs. 

He  concluded  by  stating: 
I  urge  prompt  enactment  by  the  CX>ngress 
of  this  legislation.  It  is  long  overdue. 

In  1969,  Secretary  of  Labor  <3eorge  P. 
Shultz  supported  common  situs  picketing 
legislation  in  hearings  before  the  House 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  with 
certain  amendments  which  he  recom- 
mended and  which  have  now  been  sub- 
stantially included  in  S.  1479  before  us 
today. 

On  none  of  these  occasions  was  com- 
mon situs  picketing  to  come  to  full  de- 
bate on  the  fioor  of  either  the  House  or 
Senate. 

That  brings  us  up  to  this  year  when 
Secretary  Dunlop,  in  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  testified  that — 

For  my  own  part,  in  the  words  of  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  Oeorge  P.  Shultz,  "I  am 
here  today  to  indicate  my  support  for  legis- 
lation to  legalize  common  situs  picketing,  if 
that  legislation  is  carefully  designed  to  in- 
corporate appropriate  and  essential  safe- 
guards." 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
"appropriate  and  essential  safeguards" 
sought  by  Secretary  Dunlop  have  been 
incorporated  in  this  bill,  and  that  the 
Department  is  satisfied  with  the  Senate 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
tense level  of  debate  among  interest 
groups,  in  the  press  and  in  the  Congress, 
is  an  overreaction  to  an  overdue  bill.  It 
simply  embodies  basic  Federal  labor  pol- 
icies which  rely  on  the  interplay  of  eco- 
nomic forces  to  resolve  disputes  between 
labor  and  management  over  wages  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. This  is  basic  to  our  system  of  so- 
cial and  economic  justice.  S.  1479  merely 
corrects    a   misinterpretation   of    these 


sound  policies  and  I  urge  its  prompt 
enactment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  From  New  York  has  16  min- 
utes, and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  21  minutes.  ^  , 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  theYhair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  how  much 
time  he  desires. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose H.R.  5900,  known  as  the  common 
situs  picketing  bill. 

I  am  interested  in  the  public.  I  feel 
that  in  some  of  these  labor  matters  we 
sometimes  think  about  management  and 
labor  and  forget  the  public.  Who  is  go- 
ing to  suffer  under  this  bill?  Under  this 
measure,  if  a  contractor  on  a  big  facility 
has,  say,  2,000  people  employed  and  per- 
haps he  h£is  20  or  25  subcontractors,  if 
the  employees  of  any  one  of  the  sub- 
contractors go  on  strike  and  throw  up  a 
picket  line,  even  though  there  are  only 
a  dozen  employees  of  that  subcontractor, 
the  rest  of  the  employees  will  not  cross 
the  picket  line,  and  2,000  people  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
best  for  the  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try. I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  for  a 
handful  of  people,  a  dozen  people,  to 
close  down  an  entire  project  and  throw 
2,000  people  out  of  work. 

Furthermore,  it  means  more  cost,  also. 
It  means  that  more  unemployment  com- 
pensation has  to  be  paid.  It  means  many 
other  disadvantages  that  can  result  not 
only  to  the  contractor  who  has  the  main 
contract  but  also  the  subcontractors  and 
the  public. 

It  may  be  an  important  facility.  It 
may  be  an  important  Government  fa- 
cility. Yet,  as  I  imderstand,  the  entire 
project  could  be  closed  down. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  act  on  these 
labor  matters,  we  have  to  think  about 
the  public.  We  have  to  think  about  the 
people  at  large.  When  things  such  as 
this  can  happen,  it  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  public. 

I  realize  that  the  labor  bosses  are  push- 
ing for  this  measure,  because  they  want 
complete  control  of  all  the  labor  in  this 
country.  If  a  man  wants  to  join  a  union, 
he  has  a  right  to  join,  and  I  have  no 
complaint.  If  he  does  not  want  to  join 
a  union,  I  do  not  think  he  should  be 
compelled  to  do  so.  I  do  not  feel  that  any 
man  should  be  forced  to  join  any  or- 
ganization that  he  is  opposed  to  join- 
ing, in  order  to  hold  a  job  and  make  a 
living.  It  has  come  to  the  point  now  that 
many  working  people  are  practically 
being  forced  to  join  a  union  or  some  or- 
ganization in  order  to  get  a  job.  That  is 
not  typical  of  what  America  stands  for. 
It  is  not  fair  to  our  working  people. 

I  hope  the  Senate,  In  its  wisdom,  will 
see  fit  not  to  pass  this  bill.  I  hope  the 
Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  will  not  see  fit  to 
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apply  cloture  and  cut  off  debate  on  an 
important  matter  such  as  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  additional  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  is  a  paramotmt 
issue  in  this  coimtry.  We  should  not 
shut  off  debate  when  we  have  had  prac- 
tically no  debate.  I  have  seen  debate  go 
on  here  for  weeks  and  weeks  in  matters 
that  were  not  nearly  as  important  as 
this  matter  and  they  did  not  involve 
nearly  as  much  as  this  does.  Yet,  we  are 
going  to  vote  now  on  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  apply  cloture  and  shut  off  debate 
and  ram  this  bill  down  the  throats  of 
the  working  people  and  the  public  of  this 
Nation.  I  hope  the  Senate  has  better 
judgment  than  to  do  that,  and  I  hope 
that  cloture  will  not  be  applied  and  that 
this  bill  will  be  stopped. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  today  will  agree 
to  undertake  consideration  of  H.R.  5900. 

In  doing  so,  the  Senate  will  bring  to 
culmination  an  extended  and  thorough 
evaluation  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  July  25,  after  comprehen- 
sive study  and  full  debate  of  the  issue 
to  which  this  legislation  is  addressed. 

In  the  Senate,  a  similar  bill,  S. 
1479,  was  subjected  to  3  days  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Labor  Subcommittee  and  a 
day  of  executive  consideration.  The  sub- 
committee's reported  bill  imderwent  2 
days  of  careful  and  thoughtful  delibera- 
tion by  the  full  committee  before  we 
were  satisfied  that  the  bill  was  ready 
for  reporting  to  the  Senate. 

Subsequently,  the  committee  addressed 
many  of  the  concerns  which  underglrd 
this  bill  while  considering  S.  2305,  the 
bill  to  establish  a  national  framework 
for  collective  bargaining  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  these 
measures.  Congress  has  had  the  able  as- 
sistance and  expert  advice  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  John  T.  Dunlop,  whose  out- 
standing work  in  the  complex  field  of 
construction  industry  labor  relations  is 
wdl  known  to  us  all. 
.  'in  his  appearance  before  our  sub- 
committee. Secretary  Dunlop  made  his 
support  for  the  legislation  clear  when 
he  said: 

For  my  own  part.  In  the  words  of  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz,  "I  am 
here  today  to  Indicate  my  support  for  leg- 
islation to  legalize  common  situs  picketing. 
If  that  legislation  Is  carefully  designed  to 
Incorporate  appropriate  and  essential  safe- 
guards." 

Secretary  Dunlop 's  reference  was  to 
the  statement  of  Secretary  Shultz,  then 
Labor  Secretary  in  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, in  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
AprU  22, 1969. 

In  his  own  testimony  on  July  10  of  this 
year.  Secretary  Dunlop  went  on  to  say: 

Most  of  the  principles  which  concerned 
Secretary  SbultE   have   been   met   by   the 


present  bill,  or  have  been  a  subject  of  sub- 
sequent developments  In  case  law,  or  can 
be  dealt  with  by  approprUte  legislative 
history. 

I  would  add  to  that,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  remainder  of  Secretary 
Shultz'  concerns  have  been  met  with 
specific  language  Incorporated  in  the  bill 
as  reported  to  the  Senate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  has  been 
honed  and  refined  to  insure  that  it  is 
sharply  focused  to  achieve  its  central 
purpose — equitable  treatment  of  workers 
in  the  building  crafts — without  changing 
the  fundamental  principles  of  law  under 
which  collective  bargaining  is  conducted 
in  this  country. 

As  I  stated  yesterday  in  the  Senate, 
the  bill  is  ripe  for  a  decision  by  this  body. 
TTie  House  has  passed  it.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  endorsed  it.  The  President 
has  said  he  will  sign  it.  All  that  remains 
is  for  the  Senate  to  make  its  decision, 
which  we  cannot  do  unless  we  are 
permitted  to  bring  the  bill  before  us. 

From  the  debate  thus  far,  a  casual  ob- 
server of  the  Senate  might  conclude  that 
the  Senate  is  considering  the  bill.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  are  not.  The  question 
before  the  Senate  is  a  motion  to  proceed 
to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  opponents 
of  H.R.  5900  have  contended  that  its 
provisions  were  considered  by  Congress 
in  1959  and  rejected.  Simply  put,  that 
was  not  the  case. 

Legislation  to  overrule  the  administra- 
tive and  judicial  case  law  that  necessi- 
tates this  bill  was  considered  by  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  the  Landrum- 
Griflfin  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  But  it  was  not  "re- 
jected." 

It  was  instead  ruled  "not  germane"  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Landrum-Griflftn 
amendments  by  the  House  Parliamen- 
tarian. His  tentative  ruling  came  while 
the  omnibus  measure  was  under  consid- 
eration In  conference. 

Confronted  with  the  prospect  of  a  point 
of  order  that  would  be  sustained  when 
the  conference  report  went  before  the 
House,  the  conferees  dropped  the  provi- 
sions which  are  now  the  substance  of 
H.R.  5900  and  the  companion  bill  in  this 
body.  S.  1479. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Piesident,  the  provisions 
were  not  rejected,  but  fell  in  the  face  of 
a  technicaUty. 

Congress  has  not  made  its  view  known 
through  the  process  of  full,  free,  and 
robust  debate  and  a  final  decision  of  the 
merits  of  this  issue.  After  25  years,  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  make  its  decision. 

Mr.  President,  contrary  to  the  asser- 
tions of  the  opponents  of  this  bill,  the 
Senate  is  not  being  asked  to  decide 
whether  to  legalize  secondary  boycotts. 
The  Senate  Is  being  asked  to  declare  that 
common  situs  picketing  of  a  construc- 
tion project  does  not  constitute  Illegal 
secondary  activity. 

It  does  not  In  any  other  job  setting 
and  it  is  the  position  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  that  workers  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  should  not  continue  to  be 
singled  out  and  subjected  to  any  imlque 
constraints  on  their  right  to  use  other- 
wise lawful  economic  activity  in  a  dis- 
pute with  their  employer. 


I  want  to  be  emphatic  In  saying  that 
the  bill  Is  not  Intended  to  change  labor 
relations  laws  in  any  way,  other  than  to 
permit  strikes  and  picketing  in  the  con- 
struction industry  against  any  of  several 
employers  "jointly  engaged"  in  the  con- 
struction work. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  con- 
struction project  is  a  single,  coordinated 
and  Integrated  economic  enterprise.  Con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  are  jointly 
engaged  In  pursuing  the  work  to  be  done 
at  the  site.  The  daily  tasks  of  one  are 
closely  related  to  the  normal  day-to-day 
operations  of  all  others  at  the  site. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  employers 
who  are  working  together  at  a  construc- 
tion site  are  not  uninvolved  neutrals  In 
each  other's  labor  disputes.  They  should 
not  be  treated  as  such  for  purposes  of 
the  secondary  boycott  provisions  of  law. 

The  bill  the  Senate  is  requested  to  con- 
sider states  that  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors are  to  be  treated  as  the  Inte- 
grated enterprise  they  really  are  and 
that,  when  there  is  a  labor  dispute,  the 
union  having  the  dispute  is  to  be  allowed 
to  engage  in  normal,  peaceful  primary 
picketing — I  repeat,  primary  picketing, 
not  secondary  activity,  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  would  have  you  believe 
is  the  crux  of  the  question  before  us. 

We  contend  very  strongly  and,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  said,  we  shall  be 
discussing  that  much  more  completely 
and  fully  once  the  Senate  makes  the  de- 
cision to  take  up  this  biU  and  give  it  the 
debate  that  25  years  of  history  would 
suggest  the  Nation  is  entitled  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Later  on  in  the  discussion  of  this  meas- 
ure, if,  as,  and  when  the  motion  to  take 
up  is  approved,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  intends  to  discuss  at  great 
length  the  cost  that  will  accrue  to  the 
Federal  Government  if  this  measure  is 
adopted. 

I  have  particular  reference  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. While  I  have  already  done  my  re- 
search, I  would  recommend  to  the  news 
media  that  they  do  a  little  bit  of  explor- 
ing as  to  what  the  cost  will  be  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
as  I  imderstand  it,  took  a  position  within 
the  agency  against  this  measure,  realiz- 
ing that  it  would  cost  the  taxpayers  bil- 
lions of  dollars  literally,  and  then  came 
the  political  pressures  from  inside  the 
administration,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  GSA  is  back- 
ing off. 

So  I  urgently  recommend  to  all  Sena- 
tors and  to  the  news  media  that  they 
conduct  a  little  Investigation  of  their  own 
into  what  may  be  the  true  facts  as  to  this. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  later  on  during 
the  consideration  of  this  measure  or  the 
consideration  of  the  motion  to  call  up 
this  measure  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Intends  to  discuss  this  at  some 
little  length. 

Along  another  line,  Mr.  President,  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  a  news  re- 
port furnished  by  the  Associated  Press 
published  this  morning  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  The  Senator's  10  minutes  are  up. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

I  think  this  story  will  be  of  interest 
to  a  great  many  people.  The  headline 
says,  "Labor  Cash  Flowing  to  Bill's  Sup- 
porters." 

The  first  paragraph,  Mr.  President, 
reads,  with  a  Washington  dateline: 

Washington. — ^Wlth  nearly  a  year  to  go 
before  election  day,  AFL-CIO  unions  are 
making  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  po- 
litical donations  to  supporters  of  a  contro- 
versial  bUl  to  Increase  the  bargaining  power 
of  construction  trades  unions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  entire  article  be  published 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the  Baltimore   Sun,   Nov.   11,   1976] 
Labor  Cash  Plowinc  to  Bill's  Suppoetkrs 

Washington. — With  nearly  a  year  to  go 
before  election  day,  AFL-CIO  unions  are 
making  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  polit- 
ical donations  to  supporters  of  a  contro- 
versial bill  to  Increase  the  bargaining  power 
of  construction  trades  unions. 

A  sample  group  of  18  AFL-CIO  political 
committees  gave  a  total  of  $93,495  to  78  mem- 
bers of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  who 
supported  the  bill  when  It  passed  the  House 
In  July,  government  reports  show. 

In  the  Senate,  where  a  filibuster  Is  being 
waged  against  the  bill,  $15,000  from  the  same 
groups  went  to  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr.  (D.,  N.J.),  who  is  bead  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  a  sponsor  of 
the  bill. 

The  pattern  of  giving  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue as  organized  labor  gears  up  Its  politi- 
cal donations  for  the  1976  elections. 

In  the  last  few  days  alone  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers, with  $80,000  In  Its  political  coffers  at 
last  report,  filed  official  notice  of  Intent  to 
donate  money  to  24  House  members  who 
voted  for  the  bUl.  The  \mlon  listed  no  In- 
tended donations  to  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

The  bill  would  reverse  a  25-year-old  ruling 
and  allow  employees  of  a  single  subcontrac- 
tor who  are  on  strike  to  picket  an  entire 
construction  site,  even  when  non-strlklng 
employees  of  other  subcontractors  are  work- 
ing there.  It  Is  called  the  common  situs 
picketing  bill,  meaning  It  would  allow  picket- 
ing of  one  entire  location. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  230  to  178 
July  25. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  North 
Carolina. 

This  l5  a  proposal  to  extend  picketing; 
It  Is  a  proposal  to  extend  the  right  to 
picket:  It  Is  a  proposal  to  extend  the 
scope,  yes,  the  duration,  of  picketing. 

When  organized  labor  pickets.  It  fol- 
lows naturally,  that  other  workers  either 
refuse  or  hesitate  or  are  intimidated 
from  crossing  the  picket  line.  It  means 
that  deliveries,  whether  they  be  build- 
ing materials  or  anything  else  necessary 
at  the  site,  usually  stop.  If  there  are 
going  businesses  In  the  Immediate  area 
at  the  site,  It  means  that  many  cus- 


tomers will  not  cross  the  picket  line. 
Other  customers  who  may  not  be  In 
sympathy  with  the  picketing  decline  to 
do  so  because  they  do  not  want  trouble 
or  be  In  a  disturbance. 

In  other  words,  the  right  to  picket  is 
a  very,  very  potent  weapon.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  it  is  against  the  law  to 
engage  in  a  secondary  boycott.  What  is 
a  secondary  boycott?  A  secondary  boy- 
cott is  a  boycott  against  a  third  party 
that  Is  not  a  party  to  the  dispute.  It  Is 
just  that  simple. 

What  are  the  proponents  asking  for? 
They  are  asking  for  the  right  to  strike 
at  an  entire  construction  site  if  there 
is  a  dispute  or  an  alleged  dispute  with 
one  employer.  We  might  be  considering 
the  building  of  a  schoolhouse,  a  hos- 
pital, a  powerplant  or  any  other  con- 
struction. There  are  many  contractors 
Involved.  Some  of  them  hire  only  elec- 
tricians, some  of  them  painters,  some  of 
them  steelworkers,  some  of  them  car- 
penters, some  of  them  finishers,  and  on 
and  on,  with  the  various  crafts.  You 
could  have  a  good-sized  construction 
operation  and  only  a  handful  of  a  par- 
ticular craft  working  there,  two,  three, 
or  four.  If  those  people  have  a  dispute 
with  their  employer,  or  they  have  a 
claim,  this  would  give  a  right  to  picket 
the  whole  plant,  the  whole  construction 
site,  a  right  to  throw  up  a  barrier  and 
stop  the  work  of  every  other  craft,  brick- 
layers, concrete  masons,  carpenters, 
electricians,  painters,  plumbers,  the 
whole  works. 

Mr.  President,  someone  would  have  to 
be  very  naive  not  to  realize  how  this  will 
slow  much  needed  construction.  Think 
how  long  it  takes  to  build  a  powerplant 
now.  If  you  enact  this  legislation,  you 
will  drag  it  out  for  years  and  years.  ITie 
expense  goes  on.  the  infiation  goes  on, 
and  the  people  take  the  added  costs,  the 
added  delay,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so 
true  that  this  is  an  act  against  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is 
urged  by  the  most  powerful  vested  in- 
terests in  our  whole  body  politic.  Who 
Is  it  that  can  get  votes  with  a  snap  of 
the  finger  in  both  Houses  of  Congress? 
Who  is  It,  with  apparent  immunity,  that 
puts  thousands  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  into  political  campaigns 
to  reward  their  friends  and  punish  their 
enemies?  Everybody  knows  who  it  Is.  It 
Is  the  crowd  that  is  here  pushing  for  this 
legislation. 

If  we  give  to  them  the  right  to  attack, 
if  you  please,  individuals  not  engaged  in 
a  labor  dispute — I  say  attack  them,  they 
prevent  them  from  coming  to  work,  they 
prevent  manaigement  from  going  ahead 
with  their  construction,  and  If  that  Is 
not  an  economic  attack  I  do  not  know 
how  you  would  have  one.  but  that  is 
the  issue  here. 

Now,  It  sounds  good  that  we  ought  to 
vote  cloture  here  because  this  Is  just  a 
motion  to  bring  up.  I  predict  If  the  op- 
ponents win  this  roimd  In  an  attempt  to 
invoke  cloture,  there  will  immediately  be 
another  cloture  motion  filed  on  the  bill. 
The  proponents  carmot  stand  open  and 
free  debate.  Those  who  advocate  this 


bill  cannot  stand  to  have  all  the  facts 
looked  into. 

Why  on  earth,  if  there  is  a  dispute 
between  carpenters  and  their  employer, 
should  construction  of  a  powerplant. 
taking  a  good  many  acres,  be  picketed, 
that  is  the  whole  thing,  and  everybody 
shut  out?  What  is  the  justice  in  that? 
There  is  not  any.  This  is  a  proposal  to 
legalize  a  secondary  boycott  because,  by 
its  very  terms,  it  would  remove  the  legal 
barriers  from  picketing  in  such  a  way 
that  you  are  picketing  against  employers 
where  there  is  no  labor  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  needs  to 
do  something  about  the  abuse  of  those 
who  possess  excessive  political  and  eco- 
nomic power.  We  should  not  give  to  any- 
one the  right  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
drag  out  the  construction  of  a  hospital 
2  more  years.  We  are  desperately  short 
of  electrical  energy  in  this  coun^. 

It  seems  like  it  takes  forever  to  get 
clearance  from  all  the  Government 
agencies  and  to  get  a  job  done  and  to 
contend  with  the  disputes  that  normally 
come  up.  But  if  we  say  that  every  time 
one  Uttle  portion  has  a  dispute  we  can 
stop  the  whole  thing,  we  are  inviting  a 
standstill  economy,  we  are  Inviting  un- 
employment, we  are  inviting  secondary 
boycotts  and  the  infiictment  of  punish- 
ment on  individuals  who  are  not  even 
party  to  a  labor  dispute. 

That  is  the  issue,  Mr.  President.  If  I 
thought  for  a  moment  that  those  who 
are  advocating  this  legislation  would  not 
proceed  with  a  cloture  on  the  next  go- 
around  and  that  we  would  have  several 
days  to  explore  this  and  that  what  is  said 
and  the  facts  presented  here  could  go  out 
to  the  country,  I  would  have  a  far  differ- 
ent idea  about  the  cloture  now.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  those  powerful  forces, 
the  richest,  most  vested  interest  In  our 
political  life,  are  today  pushing  for  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  and  that,  if  they 
get  It  considered,  their  next  move  will  be 
to  shut  off  debate  and  get  it  passed. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dispute 
about  that. 

So  if  we  believe  that  secondary  boy- 
cotts are  wrong,  if  we  believe  that  those 
employers  and  employees  who  have  no 
labor  dispute  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  somebody  else's  picketing,  then 
we  should  vote  "No"  today  on  the  re- 
quest for  cloture. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  within  my  time  to  the  major- 
ity leader  as  he  needs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  Interest  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  relative  to  cloture  and  that  Is 
the  matter  which  I  wish  to  discuss  at 
this  time. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  merits 
of  the  bill.  It  Is  the  procedure  under 
which  we  are  operating  at  the  present 
time. 

If  It  had  been  possible,  of  course,  to 
arrive  at  some  agreement  as  to  when 
we  would  vote  at  a  time  certain,  on  a 
day  certain,  one  or  the  other,  I  would 
have  been  most  receptive  and  apprecia- 
tive. 
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But,  Mr.  President,  today  we  vote  on 
a  cloture  motion.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  the  Senate  is  ever  to  end  debate 
on  the  simple  motion  to  bring  a  bill  up 
for  debate;  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  bill — a  measure  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  reported 
out  by  a  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate— I  believe  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1.  Not 
a  crucial  question.  Not  an  earthshak- 
Ing  proposition.  But  that  the  Senate  is 
forced  into  this  procedure  strikes  me  as 
being  obstructionism  of  the  most  blatant 
character,  which  will  not  rebound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  leader- 
ship was  on  notice  that  similar  acts  of 
obstructionism — ^that  Is  taking  up  of  a 
bill  reported  out  by  a  committee  under 
the  regular  procedure — would  be  em- 
ployed against  at  least  two  other  meas- 
ures now  pending  on  the  Senate  calen- 
dar: one  deals  with  the  financing  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting  reported  unanimously 
by  a  conunittee,  the  other  deals  with  the 
emergency  situation  In  New  York  City. 

Fortimately,  that  notice  appears  to 
have  been  abrogated  and  I  want  to  thank 
those  Senators  who  were  considering  it 
for  their  consideration  of  the  leadership 
and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  in  that  respect. 

In  deference  to  those  Senators  in  whose 
wisdom  such  tactics  are  employed,  let  me 
say  that  the  Senate  rules  do  not  grant 
the  leadership  tmy  authority  in  excess  of 
that  granted  to  every  Senator  in  this 
Chamber.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
Senate  rules  provide  that  any  blU  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Calendar  may  be 
called  up  on  the  motion  of  any  Member 
in  any  order  at  any  time  and  such  motion 
Is  subject  to  debate. 

What,  therefore,  is  the  function  of  the 
leadership?  In  part,  at  least,  the  leader- 
ship exists  to  serve  the  Members  of  this 
institution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  or  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  be  granted  as 
much  time  as  he  needs  without  it  being 
charged  to  anyone. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  1  minute. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  because  of  the 
appreciation  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
over  the  years  that  chaos  bordering  on 
anarchy  would  occur  unless  the  Senate 
confers  upon  the  joint  leadership  the 
responsibilities  of  determining  the  Sen- 
ate's agenda  of  business.  In  my  15  years 
as  majority  leader  the  Senate  has  never 
deviated  from  this  tradition  of  affording 
the  joint  leadership  this  prerogative.  To 
receive  notification  that  the  setting  up  of 
the  agenda  in  the  Senate  will  generate  a 
filibuster  not  on  the  merits  of  a  proposal 
but  merely  on  a  motion  to  present  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Senate  is  an  unfortunate 
and  disappointing  change  in  attitude. 

When  It  has  come  to  the  great  debates 
in  this  Chamber  on  issues  or  proposals 


that  would  change  drastically  the  struc- 
ture of  our  society  these  tactics  were  ex- 
pected. To  be  sure,  the  power  to  obstruct 
is  there  for  every  Senator  to  use  as  is 
determined  by  his  own  judgment.  But  to 
use  the  power  as  a  pattern  to  thwart  nor- 
mal legislative  processes  by  blocking  sim- 
ple motions  to  proceed  can  adversely  im- 
pair this  institution.  Like  our  other  in- 
stitutions .the  authority  of  this  body  in 
our  scheme  of  government  is  derived 
from  the  wise  and  judicious  exercise  of 
power  can  be  abused  within  the  rules  and 
by  such  abuse  the  Senate  as  a  whole  can 
be  hurt  by  the  actions  of  the  very  few. 

I  make  this  statement  at  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  because  we  have  a  number  of 
important  pieces  of  legislation  confront- 
ing us  in  the  days  ahead. 

We  have  the  defense  appropriations 
bUl,  which  will  entail  some  debate.  We 
have  the  financial  situation  affecting 
New  York  State  and  New  York  City, 
which  likewise  will  entail  considerable 
debate.  We  have  the  debt  ceiling  to  con- 
tend with,  and  other  measures. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  take  my 
words  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
meant  and  to  give  some  consideration  to 
the  committees  which  report  out  legisla- 
tion so  that  without  too  much  obstruc- 
tion they  can  achieve  appropriate  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Four  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  reported 
this  bill  and  being  the  lone  dissenting 
vote.  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of 
remarks  which,  hopefully,  will  straighten 
out  the  record  during  the  course  of  the 
rather  active  debate  this  afternoon. 

First  of  all,  there  were  representations 
made  in  connection  with  the  positions 
of  previous  Presidents  of  this  country. 
One  was  to  the  effect  that  President 
Eisenhower  had  endorsed  secondary  boy- 
cott. It  is  true  that  he  did  at  one  time 
when  he  first  came  here  as  President, 
but  he  recanted  on  that  position  after 
he  became  aware  later  of  the  harmful 
effects  of  secondary  boycott. 

There  have  been  statements  during  the 
course  of  this  proceeding  that  President 
Nixon  supported  secondary  boycott  and 
that  he  sent  George  Shultz  to  Capitol 
Hill  in  order  to  support  the  bill.  It  is 
true  that  he  did.  but  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  Mr.  Shultz  in  his  presentation 
to  the  Congress,  for  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, guttered  the  bill. 

It  has  also  been  represented  during  the 
last  few  weeks  all  over  this  hill  that 
President  Ford  is  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  can  indicate  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  I  had  occasion,  with 
others,  to  meet  with  him  this  morning. 
His  favoring  of  the  bill  is  a  qualified  fa- 
voring. He  has  indicated  that  if  this  bill 
comes  with  the  Dunlop  bill  as  a  package. 


then  and  only  then  will  he  sign  common 
situs  with  great  reservation. 

I  apologize  to  the  majority  leader  if 
he  feels  we  are  taking  an  unnecessary 
parliamentary  step.  That  we  do  not  feel 
we  are  is  for  the  very  reasons  he  stated. 
We  have  more  important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation on  this  fioor  to  consider  at  this 
time.  We  have  just  a  few  days  before 
the  final  days  of  this  session  will  have 
terminated.  Instead  of  that,  we  have 
been  approaching,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has  been 
kicking  around  the  Halls  of  Congress  for 
some  25  years.  By  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, we  are  repealing  a  good  25  or  30 
years  of  Judicial  determinations  through 
the  NLRB  and  through  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  By  this  leg- 
islation we  are  repealing  some  200  years 
of  common  law  in  connection  with  the 
legal  relationships  that  subcontractors 
have  to  the  general  contractor. 

By  this  legislation  we  are  going  to  in- 
troduce into  an  already  embattled  con- 
struction industry  a  divisive  and  destruc- 
tive element  that  is  going  to  be  harmful 
to  all  concerned.  It  is  going  to  be  harm- 
ful to  management,  it  is  going  to  be 
harmful  to  the  innocent  neutrals  who 
previously  have  been  protected  by  our 
law  for  200  years,  and,  yes,  it  is  going  to 
be  harmful  even  to  organized  labor. 

I  had  no  conception,  until  we  started 
to  research  this,  as  to  how  many  mixed 
Jobs  we  have  in  this  country,  a  mixed 
job  being  a  basically  ufiion  Job  with  a 
nonunion  sub  on  it.  There  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  mixed  Jobs  presently 
in  this  country.  The  force  and  effect  of 
this  legislation,  as  was  testified  to  in  the 
House,  is  to  completely  polarize  the  con- 
struction industry.  There  will  no  longer 
be  any  mixed  jobs.  They  will  either  be 
totally  union  or  they  will  be  totally  open 
shop. 

We  have  also  found  in  our  research 
that  the  incidence  and  increase  of  open 
shop  construction  is  on  the  rise  in  this 
country,  and  dramatically  so. 

I  might  say  to  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  from  organized  labor  that  in 
my  estimation  the  end  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  would  be  counter- 
productive to  the  union  effort. 

I  think  in  a  situation  where  a  major 
job  is  being  let  by  an  owner,  if  he  is  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility  of  a  general 
shutdown  because  of  the  diflSculties  with 
one  minor  subcontractor,  he  is  going  to 
go  to  the  nonunion  open  shop  contractor. 

Throughout  the  course  of  this  debate 
we  find  no  real  advantages  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation.  Had  there  been 
merit  to  this  legislation,  it  would  have 
been  openly  debated  on  the  floors  of  Con- 
gress in  the  past  25  years.  The  fact  is 
that  it  was  not  and,  in  my  judgment,  it' 
should  not  be  considered  in  this  Cham- 
ber in  view  of  the  other  pressing  legis- 
lation that  we  have. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  suggested,  we  are  now 
being  asked  to  limit  debate,  not  on  H.R. 
5900,  but  on  whether  or  not  we  can  even 
take  up  such  legislation  at  all.  The  fili- 
buster can  properly  be  used  to  extend 
debate  on  this  merit  of  legislation  in 
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order  that  adequate  Senate,  and  public, 
consideration  be  given  It.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  it  a  normal  or  logical  device 
to  prevent  Senate  consideration  of  an 
issue. 

Thus  I  shall  support  the  cloture  mo- 
tion. In  fairness  I  must  add  that  I  do  not 
favor  passage  of  H.R.  5900,  nor  can  I 
support  efforts  to  shut  off  debate  on  that 
measure. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  debate  H.R.  5900,  a  bill  to  allow 
trade  unions  to  picket  entire  construc- 
tion sites.  The  issue  arose  from  a  1949 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  decision 
and  a  1951  Supreme  Court  ruling  inter- 
preting situs  picketing  as  a  secondary 
boycott,  prohibited  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Beginning  in  1949,  six  succeeding 
administrations  have  urged  the  Congress 
to  overturn  these  decisions.  Bills  have 
been  introduced  in  nearly  every  Congress 
since  then  and  have  on  at  least  two  oc- 
casions reached  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
only  to  be  reconunitted  to  the  committee 
or  to  die  in  conference.  The  present  ad- 
ministration has  endorsed  the  legislation 
now  before  us;  the  House  has  passed  it; 
and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  has  favorably  reported  it. 
Obviously,  this  issue  will  not  go  away. 
And  so  the  Senate  should  not  refuse  even 
to  debate  its  merits. 

If  the  Senate  Invokes  cloture  on  the 
motion  to  consider  H.R.  5900  and  again 
on  general  debate,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
passage  of  the  conunon  situs  picketing 
bill.  I  have  reached  this  decision  after 
long  study  and  deliberation.  I  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  has  been  an  agonizing  process, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  merits  of  the 
issue,  once  stripped  of  the  rhetoric  sur- 
rounding it,  are  reasonab^  clear.  But  it 
has  been  extremely  difficult  to  reach  the 
merits.  The  issue  is  so  long-standing  that 
it  has  become  an  ideological  battleground 
where  all  evil  and  aU  virtue  reside  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Exaggerated  claims  and  alarmist  pre- 
dictions have  come  from  both  sides.  Some 
supporters  of  the  bill  argue  that  it  is  a 
question  not  merely  of  Justice  but  also 
of  survival  for  the  construction  unions. 
Some  opponents  assert  that  this  measure 
would  unleash  violence  and  deal  a  death 
blow  to  the  construction  industry. 

I  resent  both  the  arrogance  of  one 
side  and  the  abusive  tactics  of  the  other. 
The  foremost  example  is  a  newspaper 
advertisement  financed  by  a  Washing- 
ton-based pressure  group,  the  National 
Right  To  Work  Committee.  Entitled  an 
"Open  Letter  to  Senator  Moss  on  Beat- 
ings, Bombings,  Shootings"  it  boldly  im- 
plies that  a  vote  for  situs  picketing  is  a 
vote  for  labor  violence  and  union  corrup- 
tion. In  case  anyone  missed  the  point 
of  the  text,  it  Is  surrounded  by  scare 
headlines  and  a  figiu-e  with  clenched  fist 
and  club  in  hand.  To  suggest  that  these 
practices  are  the  rule  and  that  this  bill 
will  encourage  them  is  a  fraudulent  de- 
ception. I  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Weicker,  in  deploring  such  tactics. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  vast  majority  of  my  constituents 
who  have  expressed  their  honest  and 
reasoned  concerns  about  this  legislation 
and  who  have  patiently  waited  for  my 


reply.  They  deserve  a  full  explanation 
of  the  decision  I  have  reached. 

First,  what  is  the  national  policy  with 
respect  to  labor-management  disputes? 
Forty  years  ago  the  Congress  declared  in 
the  Wagner  Act  that  it  is  the  "policy  of 
the  United  States"  to  promote  "the 
practice  and  procedure  of  collective  bar- 
gaining" and  thereby  to  encourage  "the 
friendly  adjustment  of  industrial  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  differences  as  to 
wages,  hours,  or  other  working  condi- 
tions" by  restoring  "equality  of  bargain- 
ing powers  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees." This  commitment  was  restated 
in  the  1947  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  again 
in  the  1959  Landrum -Griffin  Act.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  Picketing  is  an  in- 
strument for  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
labor  disputes.  It  is  often  inconvenient, 
emotionally  charged,  and  even  disrup- 
tive; but  without  it,  there  would  be  few 
controls  over  labor -management  conflict. 
Without  the  right  to  picket  there  would 
be  no  entitlement  to  work  under  decent 
conditions  for  decent  wages. 

Second,  do  unions  in  the  construction 
trades  have  the  same  rights  to  picket  as 
industrlEil  unions?  According  to  the  Den- 
ver case  decisions,  the  answer  is  "no." 
Contractors  and  subcontractors  are  re- 
garded as  independent  parties  with  en- 
tirely separate  interests  in  a  construction 
project,  and  so  each  is  protected  from  a 
work  stoppage  arising  from  a  dispute  be- 
tween another  employer  and  his  workers. 
Thus,  if  the  carpenters  have  a  dispute 
with  their  employer  at  a  particular  job 
site,  they  can  only  picket  at  a  gate  set 
aside  for  their  nonunion  replacements. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  reasoning  is  a 
legal  Action,  that  the  separate  entrance 
is  artificial,  and  that  neither  the  ra- 
tionale nor  the  requirement  conforms  to 
the  realities  of  the  construction  Indus- 
try. The  general  contractor  and  the  vari- 
ous groups  of  craftsmen  cannot  be  com- 
pletely neutral  with  respect  to  the  work- 
ing conditions  and  wages  of  other  work- 
ers on  the  same  job. 

The  purpose  of  the  "secondary  boy- 
cott" prohibition  was  to  protect  innocent 
neutrals  from  labor  disputes,  such  as  that 
arising  at  a  distant  factory  manufac- 
turing construction  products,  with  which 
the  neutral  pArty  is  totally  unconcerned. 
That  protection  would  remain  intact  if 
this  bill  became  law. 

The  practice  of  subcontracting  work 
on  a  construction  project  is  analogous  to 
subcontracting  in  the  garment  Industry. 
The  tasks  required  to  produce  clothing 
are  no  more  integrated  than  on  a  con- 
struction project.  In  1959  Congress  ex- 
empted the  clothing  industry  from  the 
ban  on  subcontract  picketing.  Even  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  agree  that  eco- 
nomic relationships  in  the  two  Indus- 
tries are  virtually  Indistinguishable. 
Similarly,  in  manufacturing,  an  inde- 
pendent subcontractor  is  not  immunized 
from  a  dispute  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  his  employees  if  the  work  of 
the  subcontractor  is  integrated  into  the 
normal  operations  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  Supreme  Court  In  1961  approved 
picketing  by  General  Electric  employees 
of  a  gate  reserved  for  employees  of  sub- 
contractors engaged  in  construction  and 
maintenance  activities. 


Third,  is  there  Justification  for  treat- 
ing construction  trades  unions  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  their  industrial  coim- 
terparts?  It  is  said  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  fuel  labor  strife.  Inflation, 
and  unemployment;  but  these  dire  pre- 
dictions remain  undocumented.  Instead, 
the  bill  is  quite  carefully  drafted  to  con- 
tain such  consequences  while  correcting 
the  Inequity.  It  provides  for  a  cooling  off 
period  before  a  picket  line  can  be  set  up. 
It  does  not  permit  strikes  in  breach  of 
collective  bargaining  contracts,  nor  to 
drive  employees  off  the  job  because  of 
their  sex,  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
It  is  restricted  to  picketing  at  a  single 
construction  site  of  employers  primarily 
engaged  in  the  construction  industry.  It 
does  not  legalize  any  other  "secondary" 
or  product,  boycott.  All  other  duties  of 
unions  imder  law  remain  unchanged.  As 
the  debate  proceeds,  I  shall  support 
further  amendments  that  clarify  the 
limited  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Finally,  what  is  the  opinion  of  national 
leaders  and  experts  on  this  legislation? 
As  I  mentioned.  Presidents  Truman,  Ei- 
senhower, Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon,  and 
Ford  as  well  as  their  Secretaries  of  Labor 
have  endorsed  the  principle  of  common 
situs  picketing.  And  in  session  after  ses- 
sion, including  the  present  one,  their 
suggestions  of  clariflcations  and  amend- 
ments have  been  incorporated. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support 
H.R.  5900. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  vote  on  limiting  debate  on  a  measure 
of  great  importance  to  me.  For  more  than 
25  years  the  construction  workers  of  this 
Nation  have  been  unfairly  denied  the 
elemental  picketing  rights  assured  to 
workers  in  every  other  industry.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  com- 
bined with  the  courts  to  create  a  lesser 
class  of  worker — to  say  that  four  Presi- 
dents— Truman.  Eisenhower,  Kennedy 
and  Johnson — were  all  wrong  when  they 
called  for  elimination  of  the  double 
standard  for  picketing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  legislative  history  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  for  any  indication  that  Con- 
gress intended  the  secondary  boycott 
provisions  to  create  a  double  standard 
for  picketing  by  construction  workers 
versus  picketing  by  workers  at  an  office  or 
manufacturing  site.  I  studied  the  testi- 
mony of  Senator  Robert  Taft,  the  Sen- 
ate author  of  the  bill,  to  further  ascer- 
tain the  congressional  intent.  I  could  find 
nothing  in  the  record  to  justify  the  NLRB 
misinterpretation  of  the  law.  Indeed, 
Senator  Taft  testified  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  create  the  injastice  which  has 
been  perpetrated  on  construction  work- 
ers In  the  so-called  Denver  building  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  certain 
groups  have  spread  misinformation 
about  the  effect  of  this  legislation.  This 
effect  is  simply  to  eliminate  separate 
standards  of  conduct  for  construction 
site  and  nonconstruction  site  picketing. 
This  legislation  does  not  authorize  strikes 
that  are  otherwise  illegal.  It  does  not 
legalize  jurisdictional  disputes  or  permit 
breach  of  any  existing  collective  bargain- 
ing contract. 

I  have  cosponsored  this  bill  and  will 
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continue  my  strong  support  for  efforts  to 
right  the  wrong  caused  by  the  NLRB  and 
the  courts.  Picketing  at  construction  sites 
should  be  governed  by  the  same  rules 
which  apply  at  all  other  sites.  Our  free 
and  healthy  labor  movement  was  built  on 
the  premise  that  workers  should  be  free 
to  engage  in  peaceful  picketing,  as  long 
as  such  picketing  does  not  have  an  illegal 
object.  Passage  of  this  legislation  will  do 
much  to  keep  this  basic  freedom  strong 
and  to  make  it  considerably  more  mean- 
ingful for  millions  of  construction  work- 
ing men  and  women.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  I  believe  that  ordinarily  the 
Senate  should  have  the  opportimity  to 
consider  blUs  duly  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. While  I  have  reservations  about 
the  merits  of  both  the  situs  picketing 
bills  reported  out  by  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee— HJl.  5900  and 
S.  1479 — I  do  feel  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  fully  debate  and  hear  both 
sides  on  this  complex  issue.  Therefore, 
I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion 
to  close  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  KH.  5900,  so  that 
we  can  proceed  to  full  and  extended 
debate  on  the  merits  of  this  legislation 
itself.  

CLOTURE  MOTION 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  having  expired,  pursuant  to 
rule  XXn,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  clottire  motion, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CXOTURE    MOnOM 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance  wltb  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  upon  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  5900, 
an  Act  to  protect  the  economic  rights  of 
labor  In  the  buUdlng  and  construction  In- 
dustry by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of 
craft  and  Industrial  workers. 

MIk*  Bfansfleld,  John  Culver,  Claiborne 
Pell.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  John  DiirUn, 
Fblllp  A.  Hart,  Gary  Hart,  Walter  F. 
Mondale,  Thomas  F.  Eagleton.  Mllce 
Orsvel,  Dick  Clark.  Oaylord  Nelson. 
John  V.  Tunney,  Jennings  Randol}^, 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  WUllam  Proxmlre, 
Jacob  K.  Javlts. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXn,  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quonmi. 


Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxait 

Leahy 

Long 

Mag:nu3on 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClure 

McOee 

McGk>vem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Montoya 
Morgan 
Moss 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Percy 
Pro.xmire 
Randolph 
Rlbicoff 
Roth 

Schwelker 
Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 
WUllam  L. 


Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 

WUllams 

Yoimg 


November  11,  1975 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harbt  P.  Byrd,  Jr.),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Pnaip  A.  Hart)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  is 
necessarily  absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Is  it  Che  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
debate  upon  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5900,  to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry  by  providing 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  indus- 
trial workers,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats.  The  rollcall  cannot  proceed 
until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harrt  F.  Byrd.  Jr.).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pill)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  66, 
najrs  30,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  476  Leg.] 
YEAS— 66 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk     ^ 

ibourezk 

Gravel 

Montoya 

called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena-     j 

)ayh 

teall 

Hart,  Gary 
Hartke 

Moss 
Muskle 

tors  answered  to  their 

names:                       i 

ellmon 

Haskell 

Nelson 

[Quorum  No. 

78  I-eg.i                      \ 

tenuen 
ilden 

Hatfield 
Hathaway 

Packwood 
Pastore 

Abouresk 

Case 

Olenn                     E 

trock 

Huddleston 

Percy 

AUen 

ChUee 

Ooldwater .            I 

trooke 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Church 

Gravel                     1 

iuckley 

Inouye 

Randolph 

BarUeU 

Clark 

Grlffln                     S 

tumi>er8 

Jackson 

Rlbicoff 

Bayta 

Cranston 

Hansen                   I 

turdlck 

Javlts 

Roth 

Beau 

Culver 

Hart,  Gary               I 

lyrd,  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

Schwelker 

BeUmon 

Curtis 

Hartke                    C 

iase 

Leahy 

Scott,  Hugh 

B«ntaen 

Dole 

HaakeU                   < 

nxlles 

Long 

Stafford 

Bldan 

Domenld 

Hatfield                  C 

niurch 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

BroA 

Durkln 

Hathaway               C 

nark 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Brooke 

Eagleton 

Helms                     C 

h«nston 

Mathias 

Stone 

Buckley 

Eastland 

HolUngs                   C 

?ulver 

McGee 

Symington 

Bumpers 

Pannln 

Hruska                     I 

)urkln 

McGovem 

Taft 

Vurdlck 

Pong 

Huddleston            1 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Byrd.  Bobert  C.  Ford 

Humphrey              I 

itord 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Oam 

Inouye                    C 

ilenn 

Mondale 

WUllams 

AUen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Cannon 

Ciutls 

Dole 

Dom^nlcl 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gam 


NAYS— 30 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Helms 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Laxait 

McClellan 

McClure 

Morgan 


Nunn 
Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Yoimg 


Byrd, 
Harry  F.,  Jr. 


NOT  VOTING — 4 

Hart.PhUipA.   PeU 
Pearson 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  66,  the  nays 
are  30.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  diUy 
chosen  and  sworn  having  voted  in  the 
afBlrmative.  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each 
Senator  now  has  1  hour  for  debate  of 
the  motion. 

Who  yields  time? 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  un- 
der rule  XXII,  the  Chair,  without  objec- 
tion, directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Cloture  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance wltb  the  provisions  of  Rule  "XTnt  at 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
HJl.  5900,  an  act  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  In  the  building  and  construc- 
tion Industry  by  providing  for  equal  t3«at- 
ment  of  craft  and  Industrial  workers. 

Mike  Mansfield,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Joseph 
M.  Montoya,  Warren  a.  Magnuson. 
Vance  Hartke,  John  O.  Pastore,  Harri- 
son A.  WUllams,  Frank  Church,  John 
A.  Durkln,  WUllam  Proxmlre,  Jennings 
Randolph,  Frank  E.  Moes,  Mike  Gravel, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Abraham  Rlbicoff, 
Stuart  Symington,  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jacob  K.  Javlts. 

Mr.  McCXURE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.,  is  it  in 
order  to  fUe  a  clotiure  motion  on  a  mat- 
ter which  is  not  yet  pending  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  an- 
swer is  that  it  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  distracted  by  all  the  noise. 
I  have  retrieved  the  motion  and  have  it 
in  my  pocket. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPK^ER.  The  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute  to  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  Charles  Warren,  of 
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my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self one-half  minute  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Maurice  White,  of  my  staff, 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  one-half  minute. 


AUTHORIZATION       TO       CONSIDER 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, upon  the  disposition  of  Senate 
Resolution  265,  on  which  there  is  a  time 
limitation  and  which  under  the  previous 
order  is  to  come  up  after  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  Mr.  Bayh  be  recognized 
to  call  up  his  conference  report  on  the 
transportation  appropriation  bill;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Bayh;  that  upon  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  CRAFT 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5900) 
to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor 
in  the  building  and  construction  Industry 
by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industrial  workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5900.- The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.         '^ 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
prbceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  .  Without  objection;  It  is  so 
ordered. 


BIRTHDAY  CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  this  Is  the  birthday  of  the  dlstin- 
Kulshed  Republican  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hxtgr 
Scott) . 

I  extend  to  him  not  only  my  congratu- 
lations but  also  my  commendation.  I 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  or  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  a  better  man  than 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  a  man 
who  is  understanding,  who  knows  his 
way  around,  who  Is  an  old  pro,  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word — a  man  who 


has  represented  his  State,  his  country, 
and  his  party  with  distinction  and  in- 
tegrity all  down  through  the  years. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  know  that  he  speaks 
for  not  only  his  side  of  the  aisle,  but 
the  Senate  as  a  whole.  We  certainly  join 
him  in  wishing  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  many  happy  returns,  as  he  ob- 
serves his  birthday.  I  only  wish  he  were 
on  the  floor  to  hear  these  nice  words 
the  majority  leader  has,  once  again,  said 
about  him.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  afraid  he  is  off 
the  floor  deliberately. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OP  CRAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5900)  to 
protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor  in 
the  building  and  construction  industry 
by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industrial  workers. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the 
cloture  rule,  Mr.  President,  each  Sena- 
tor has  1  hour,  making  the  total  100 
hours  if  all  Senators  wish  to  consume 
the  1  hour  allotted  to  each,  before  the 
vote  is  taken  on  the  motion.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senators  stay  around,  because 
we  only  have  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday,  and  Monday  and 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
and  Friday  and  Saturday  before  the  hol- 
iday recess.  That  Is  counting  two  Satur- 
da.ys,  which  would  mean  10  days  at  best. 

We  have  a  defense  appropriation  bill, 
we  have  the  extension  of  the  debt  limit, 
we  have  the  New  York  City  problem,  we 
have  a  continuing  resolution,  probably. 
We  have  the  matter  that  is  before  us, 
the  motion  to  proceed.  Then  we  shall 
have,  undoubtedly,  to  attempt  to  Invoke 
cloture  on  the  bill  Itself  if  this  motion 
carries,  which,  in  the  light  of  the  cloture 
vote,  it  undoubtedly  v?lll.  So,  If  Senators 
are  counting  on  leaving  the  Chamber 
early  today,  I  think  we  had  better  dis- 
abuse them  of  that  happy  thought.  I  sug- 
gest that  they  stay  aroimd,  because  If 
a  Senator  does  not  ask  to  be  recognized, 
it  Is  the  Chair's  duty,  imder  the  rules, 
to  put  the  question. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a. quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tixe  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

I  suggest  that  the  respective  cloak- 


rooms alert  the  Senators  that  there  may 
possibly  be  a  vote  here  today.  There  very 
possibly  could  be. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Are  we  not  about  to  vote 
on  a  motion  to  take  up? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  until  each 
Senator  utilizes  his  1  hour,  if  he  wishes 
to. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  H.R.  10230 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Congress,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, for  himself  and  27  other  Senators, 
including  myself,  reintroduced  S.  32,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  framework  for  the 
formulation  of  national  policy  and 
priorities  for  science  and  technology. 
This  Is  the  identical  bill  to  the  one  that 
passed  the  Senate  on  October  11  of  last 
year,  but  was  not  acted  on  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  Intend  to  object  to  the  Senator's 
speaking  on  this  subject,  but  under  the 
rules,  I  believe  the  talk  has  to  be  ger- 
mane. I  do  not  Intend  to  object  to  this, 
but  I  want  to  put  Senators  on  notice  that 
objections  will  be  forthcoming  if  discus- 
sions are  not  germane  after  the  Senator 
completes  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  As  it 
passed,  S.  32  was  actually  an  tmalgam  of 
three  bills,  an  earlier  version  of  S.  32 
S.  2495.  and  S.  1686.  These  measures 
were  extensively  studied  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Science,  Technology,  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Although  there  were  many  differences 
between  the  various  provisions  of  these 
three  bills,  they  aU  had  in  common  the 
goal  of  improving  the  Nation's  capa- 
bilities in  formulating  policy  and  prior- 
ities for  science  and  technology.  And  so 
the  principal  Senators  involved  agreed  to 
the  combined  bill  which  was  passed  in 
the  Senate  without  dissent. 

By  mutual  agreement,  then,  when  S. 
32  was  reintroduced,  It  was  referred 
JoInUy  to  the  three  above-mentioned 
committees.  Subsequently,  after  a  thor- 
ough study  and  recommendations  by  an 
ad  hoc  group  chaired  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  Indicated  his  desire 
to  reestablish  an  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  In  the  Executive  Of- 
flce  of  the  President,  the  director  of 
which  would  also  be  Science  Adviser  to 
the  President,  and  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  draft  language  to  Implement 
this  request.  On  June  20,  I,  for  myself 
and  Senator  Goldwater,  Introduced  this 
bill  as  S.  1987,  by  request,  and  It  also, 
by  previous  agreement,  was  referred 
Jointly  to  the  three  above-mentioned 
committees. 

In  the  meantime,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  held  a 
series  of  hearings  on  their  version  of  the 
Science  Adviser's  bill  which  has  emerged 
as  H.R.  10230.  This  biU,  which  has  the 
support  of  the  White  House,  passed  the 
House  on  November  6,  and  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today. 
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Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious agreement,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  H.R.  10230  be  referred  Jointly 
to  the  three  committees  that  are  now 
considering  S.  32  and  S.  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest tiie  al>sence  of  a  quorum  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  understand,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  speak  on  a  nongermane 
matter. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  not  ob- 
ject, because,  as  I  understand  it,  var- 
ious Senators  are  having  discussions  at 
the  moment  to  determine  their  strategy. 
So  I  will  not  object  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  rule 
XXII  requires  that  amendments  shall 
be  germane  but  it  says  nothing  about 
speeches  other  than  they  should  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  realize  there 
is  no  precedent  on  this  point,  but  I  hap- 
pen to  differ  with  my  distinguished  friend 
and  very  able  colleague  from  Alabama 
on  this  point  and,  at  such  time  as  I  do 
object,  someone  will  make  a  point  of 
order  and  we  will  have  the  Senate  vote 
on  it  and  decide  once  and  for  all  what  it 
wants  to  do  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 


MAKING  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
SAFE  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  action 
earlier  today,  the  Senate  passed  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  73  which  con- 
tains the  following  provision  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  begin  hearings  Immediately 
to  reassess  the  United  States'  further  par- 
ticipation In  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

On  September  19, 1  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  254  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provision — not  unlike  the  provi- 
sion in  the  concurrent  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate  today: 

Resolved,  that  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Select  Cmnmlttee  of  the  Senate  to 
Investigate  the  Role  of  the  United  States  In 
the  United  Nations.  The  purpose  of  the  select 
committee  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to, 
a  study  of  the  benefits  to  and  burdens  on  the 
United  States  as  the  result  of  Its  participa- 
tion In  that  organization  together  with  rec- 


ommendations as  to  the  future  course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  United  Nations  ... 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  its  action  of  No- 
vember 10,  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  time  has  come  for  our  country  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  meaning  of  our 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  Ob- 
viously, the  proper  forum  for  the  re- 
examination of  our  role  in  the  organiza- 
tion is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
T^^iile  I  personaUy  believe  the  issue  is 
important,  nay,  critical,  enough  to  re- 
quire the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, I  shall  be  happy  indeed  if  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  will  undertake  the  investigation 
and  hearings  as  called  for  In  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  73. 

The  General  Assembly's  "anti-Zion- 
ism" resolution  passed  yesterday  seems 
almost  the  fulfillment  of  a  prognostica- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Paul  H.  Weaver  in  his 
article,  "Making  the  UJI.  Safe  for  De- 
mocracy," which  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  Fortime  magazine.  The  gen- 
eral thesis  of  Mr.  Weaver's  article  is  that 
the  XJU.  actually  promotes  discord  in  the 
world  community  as  opposed  to  contrib- 
uting to  peace  as  was  envisioned  by  the 
idealistic  framers  of  the  Charter.  The 
author  states  at  one  point,  almost  as  if 
he  were  writing  the  script  for  yesterday's 
General  Assembly  action : 

By  providing  a  first-class  propaganda  plat- 
form, an  opportunity  to  malce  and  mobUlze 
aUies,  and  other  resources  that  are  useful 
In  conflict  situations,  the  U.N.  allows  na- 
tions to  postpone  the  day  when  exhaustion 
or  defeat  forcea  them  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences. 


Now  that  is  a  significant  statement. 

By  providing  a  first-class  propaganda  plat- 
form, an  opportunity  to  make  and  mobilize 
allies,  and  other  resources  that  are  useful 
In  conflict  situations,  the  U.N.  allows  na- 
tions to  postpone  the  day  when  exhaustion 
or  defeat  forces  them  to  resolve  their  dlf- 
erences.  Moreover,  by  making  such  resources 
available  to  every  comer,  the  U.N.  provides 
scores  of  Impotent  and  Impoverished  new 
nations  with  the  wherewithal  to  engage  In 
conflicts  they  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
afford.  Which  Is  why  . . .  the  U.N.  is  a  'weapon 
In  the  armory  of  nations  In  conflict.  It  con- 
tributes about  as  much  to  peace  as  a  battle- 
ship or  an  atomic  bomb'. 

Considering  now  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  coming  to  realize  just  how  harmful 
the  United  Nations  can  be  to  peace,  I 
suggest  that  our  colleagues  reflect  on  Mr. 
Weaver's  very  practical  article  and  that 
it  should  be  required  reading  for  all  citi- 
zens who  have  long  held  the  mistaken 
beUef  that  the  United  Nations  has  been 
a  "force  for  good"  in  the  world  of  na- 
tions. Mr.  Weaver  concludes  his  article 
with  a  thoughtful  suggestion  which  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  two  committees  will  take 
under  very  serious  consideration: 

If  American  dlpomacy  can't  reform  the 
U.N.,  then  we  should  soberly  take  counsel 
with  our  allies  and,  with  their  help,  shrink 
Its  budget,  cut  down  Its  status,  and.  Insofar 
as  p>osslble,  empty  It  of  Its  capacity  for  mis- 
chief. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  United 
Nations  has  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt,   its   mischief-making   antlpeace. 


role  in  the  community  of  nations.  It  Is 
time,  past  time,  that  we  did  something 
about  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Weaver  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

Making  the  U.N.  Safe  roR  Democracy 
(By  Paul  H.  Weaver) 

On  September  16,  after  a  tense  weekend 
of  last-minute  bargaining,  a  special  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
voted  unanimously  for  a  resolution  on  some 
economic  fosues  that  have  been  agitating  the 
U.N.  for  a  decade.  The  vote  was  hailed  as  a 
significant  first  step  toward  what  the  Third 
World  calls  "the  new  International  economic 
order" — a  programmatic  mishmash  of  com- 
modity cartels,  preferential  tariffs,  and  other 
measiires  designed  to  redistribute  the 
planet's  wealth. 

The  vote  was  Indeed  a  significant  event, 
but  not  for  the  reason  generally  given.  The 
rich  nations  aren't  about  to  hand  over  their 
treasure  to  anyone,  and  real  progress  toward 
economic  cooperation  will  occiir  In  quiet 
negotiations  in  serious  forums,  not  under 
the  diplomatic  big  top  o^  the  banks  of  the 
East  River.  The  special  session  was  significant 
because  It  was  the  first  big  test — and  suc- 
cess— of  a  new  U.S.  campaign  to  prevent  the 
U.N.  from  wreaking  havoc  on  global 
diplomacy  and  destroying  Itself  In  the  proc- 
ess. Of  late  It  has  seemed  bent  on  doing 
both. 

A      RARE     NOTE      OF      SERIOUSNESS 

One  phase  of  this  campaign,  which  Is  being 
mapped  out  by  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  the  new 
U.S  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  Is  to  offer  work- 
able alternatives  to  such'  propaganda-laden 
goals  as  "the  new  International  economic 
order."  For  example,  by  proposing  In  the 
special  session  a  plan  for  stockpiling  com- 
modities— provided  that  the  de'v.%lls  can  be 
worked  out  so  as  not  to  create  ci<Ttels — the 
U.S.  gave  the  Third  World  as  much  as  was 
possible  without  bending  basic  principles 
of  U.S.  economic  policy.  Though  the  overall 
plan  wasn't  everything  the  Third  World 
wanted,  no  one  else  had  a  fully  developed 
proposal,  and  the  U.S.  working  paper  became 
the  text  for  discussion  and  negotiation.  The 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  In  a  decade  the 
U.S.  took  and  kept  the  Initiative  was  one  rea- 
son why  the  special  session  ended  on  a  note 
of  seriousness  and  compromise — In  sharp 
contrast  to  previous  U.N.  meetings. 

A  second  phase  of  the  campaign  consists 
of  Moynlhan's  plan  to  speak  out  plainly  and 
vigorously  on  such  Issues  as  human  rights, 
which  the  U.N.  Is  supposed  to  promote  but 
frequently  points  In  trampling.  Nor  will  he  be 
bashful  about  emphaslng  the  connection — 
so  often  denied  by  the  socialist  Third 
World — between  free  markets,  economic  ef- 
ficiency,  and   prosperity. 

SI.ANDERIN6    IN    NEW    YORK,    SOOTHING    IN 
WASHINGtON 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  important 
phase  of  the  Moynlhan-Klsslnger  campaign 
Is  to  Insist,  With  all  the  force  available  to 
U.S.  diplomacy,  that  nations  stop  practic- 
ing one  policy  In  their  direct  bilateral  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.  and  a  totally  different  one 
In  U.N.  debates.  Many  radical  leaders  of  the 
Third  World — Algeria  and  Mexico  come  to 
mind — have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  slander- 
ing the  U.S.  In  New  York  and  soothing  It  In 
Washington.  They  pass  resolutions  urging 
the  expropriation  of  property  without  com- 
pensation, yet  assiduously  woo  multinational 
companies  at  home. 

In  fact.  It  Is  commonplace  In  the  diplo- 
matic commimlty  that  what  Is  raid  in  public 
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at  the  U.N.  Is  largely  a  "myth."  The  "reality" 
of  a  nation's  policy,  it  Is  understood,  Is  re- 
vealed in  private  bilateral  contacts.  This  gap 
between  the  two  sets  of  policies  is  at  the 
root  of  the  U.N.'s  biggest  problems,  for  pro- 
ceedings that  are  based  on  untruths  often 
liave  perverse  effects. 

In  August,  Moynlhan  gave  a  preview  of 
his  plan  to  close  this  gap.  That  month  Cuba 
and  several  other  nations  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution that  would  have  effectively  declared 
Puerto  Rico  a  non-self-governing  territory — 
i.e.,  a  colony — even  though  Puerto  Rico, 
which  has  an  elected  government,  has  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  retain  Its  relationship 
with  the  U.S.  The  resolution  would  also  have 
recognized  an  unspecified  "national  libera- 
tion movement"  as  the  Island's  legitimate 
representative  In  the  UJI.,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  independentlstas  got  only  4  percent 
of  the  vote  in  1972. 

TURNING    THE    VOTE    AROUND 

Initially,  the  General  Assembly's  Coinmlt- 
tee  of  Twenty-Pour — ^whlch  Includes  In  Its 
ranks  only  four  full-fledged  democracies — 
was  expected  to  put  the  resolution  on  the 
agenda  by  a  substantial  majority.  Moynlhan 
persuaded  Kissinger  to  send  urgent  telegrams 
instructing  the  U.S.  ambassadors  in  those 
countries  favoring  the  resolution  to  pass  the 
word  that  the  U.S.  would  consider  such  a 
vote  an  "unfriendly  act" — strong  language 
In  the  diplomatic  world,  meaning  that  re- 
taliation will  follow.  Within  days  after  the 
telegrams  went  out.  six  nations  had  been 
turned  around.  The  U.S.  won  the  vote,  eleven 
to  nine  with  two  abstentions. 

The  Moynlhan-Klsslnger  campaign  comes 
not  a  moment  too  soon.  To  a  growing  number 
of  serious  persons,  including  many  longtime 
supporters,  the  U.N.  has  begun  to  look  like 
one  of  the  big  mistakes  of  modern  American 
diplomacy.  "It's  painful  for  me  to  say  It,  but 
I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  U.N.  Is 
not  a  fruitful  institution,"  says  Rita  Hauser, 
who  recently  served  on  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  U.N.  and  who  is  also  a  governor  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  U.S.A., 
a  civic  group  that  mobilizes  Support  for  the 
U.N.  Most  Americans  agree  with  her.  Public 
approval  of  the  UJ*.,  which  stood  at  87  per- 
cent in  1959,  has  fallen  to  an  all-time  low 
of  34  percent. 

This  disillusionment  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  record  of  the  United  Nations  Is  disturb- 
ingly at  odds  with  what  the  U.N.  was  sup- 
posed to  do.  It  was  sold  to  the  American 
people  as  an  Instrument  of  reason  and 
cooperation;  In  practice,  the  place  has  fairly 
seethed  with  hostility  and  rhetorical  excess. 
It  was  supposed  to  replace  war  with  the  rule 
of  law,  yet  the  decades  since  its  founding 
have  been  drenched  virlth  blood,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  languishes  with  a 
single  case,  and  the  General  Assembly  ac- 
cords its  highest  honors  and  loudest  ap- 
plause to  Yaslr  Arafat,  the  leader  of  a  ter- 
rorist movement  that  has  butchered  hun- 
dreds. The  U.N.  was  set  up  to  blunt  the 
thrust  of  nationalism,  which  Is  now  at  flood 
tide.  It  was  supposed  to  champion  the  cause 
of  human  rights;  today  that  cause  Is  In 
retreat  around  the  globe.  It  was  created  to 
help  the  U.S.  end  Its  Isolation  and  enter 
the  malnftream  of  world  affairs;  what  It  has 
become  Instead  Is  the  world's  leading  plat- 
form for  antl-Amerlcanlsm. 

As  these  Illustrations  suggest,  the  cur- 
rent disaffection  Is  not  a  simple  matter  of 
overblown  expectations  meeting  their  in- 
evitable disappointment.  It  also  reflects  a 
growing  conviction  that  the  United  Nations 
actually  does  harm.  When  one  looks  at  the 
evidence,  that  turns  out  to  be  a  pretty  rea- 
sonable conclusion. 

IT'S  AS  PEACEFUI.  AS  A  BATTLESHIP 

This  evidence  indicates  that  the  U.N.  en- 
courages conflict.  "It's  the  openness  prob- 
lem," says  Harlan  Cleveland,  a  former  As- 


sistant Secretary  of  State.  "In  public  you 
express  yourself  more  drastically.  The  U.N. 
dramatizes  conflicts  and  probably  exacer- 
bates them." 

Actually,  Cleveland  understates  the  mat- 
ter, as  two  political  scientists,  Abraham 
Yeselson  and  Anthony  Gagllone,  found  out 
when  they  asked:  Who  brings  what  Issues 
to  the  U.N.  and  why?  The  answer,  reported 
In  a  fascinating  and  widely  Ignored  book, 
A  Dangerous  Place,  Is  eye-opening.  Nations, 
they  discovered,  do  not  take  questions  to 
the  UJf.  when  they  hope  to  arrive  at  a 
cooperative  and  mutually  advantageous  set- 
tlement. For  that  purpose  they  resort  to 
bilateral  diplomacy  or  to  traditional,  non- 
U.N.  forums  such  as  NATO,  the  E.E.C.,  or 
the  OA.S.  Nations  take  Issues  to  the  U.N. 
only  when  they  want  to  attack  or  embarrass 
some  other  nation  with  which  they  are  In 
an  adversary  relationship. 

"When  we  had  differences  with  Japan 
over  Okinawa  —  a  classic  U.N.  Issue  —  we 
didn't  work  throiigh  the  U.N.,"  Yeselson 
points  out.  "That  would  have  been  too  hos- 
tile an  act.  We  worked  it  out  through  nor- 
mal bilateral  channels."  By  contrast,  when 
the  regime  of  General  Omar  Torrljos  In 
Panama  demanded  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  took  the  Issue  to  the  U.N.  "Using 
the  U.N.  was  an  expression  of  Torrljoe's 
militant  nationalism  and  antl-Amerlcan- 
lsm," says  Yeselson. 

The  fact  that  the  U.N.  attracts  matters  at 
Issue  between  hostile  nations  would  be  both 
natural  and  desirable — it's  supposed  to  take 
up  Issues  that  don't  settle  themselves — were 
It  not  for  the  fact  that  the  U.N.  has  no  power 
to  Impose  a  settlement.  Under  the  U.N.  sys- 
tem, settlements  occur  only  when  the  na- 
tions Involved  voluntarily  accept  them.  So, 
if  the  issues  nations  want  to  settle  coopera- 
tively are  kept  out  of  the  U.N..  and  If  the 
Issues  they  have  no  hope  or  intention  of  set- 
tling cooperatively  are  the  ones  they  take  to 
the  U.N.,  then  the  presence  of  the  U.N.  on 
the  world  scene  tends  to  perpetuate  conflict. 

By  providing  a  first-class  propaganda  plat- 
form, an  opportunity  to  make  and  mobilize 
allies,  and  other  resources  that  are  useful  in 
confiict  situations,  the  U.N.  allows  nations 
to  postpone  the  day  when  exhaustion  or  de- 
feat forces  them  to  resolve  their  differences. 
Moreover,  by  making  such  resources  avail- 
able to  every  comer,  the  U.N.  provides  scores 
of  Impotent  and  impoverished  new  nations 
with  the  wherewithal  to  engage  in  confilcts 
they  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  afford. 
Which  Is  why,  according  to  Yeselson  and 
Gagllone,  the  U.N.  is  a  "weapon  In  .  .  .  the 
armory  of  nations  in  conflict.  It  contributes 
about  as  much  to  i>eace  as  a  battleship  or 
an  atomic  bomb." 

During  the  Yom  Klppur  War  In  1973.  the 
Arabs  gave  a  masterful  demonstration  of  the 
tactical  uses  of  this  weapon.  Backed  by  the 
veto  of  their  Soviet  ally,  they  blocked  efforts 
in  the  Security  Council  to  impose  a  cease- 
flre  as  long  as  they  were  winning  the  war. 
But  once  the  Israeli  Army  gained  the  ad- 
vantage, crossing  the  Suez  Canal  and  threat- 
ening Cairo,  the  Arabs  reversed  course.  They 
began  pressing  vigorously  for  a  cease-fire, 
which  they  got. 

Yeselson  argues  that,  one  way  or  another, 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  would  long  since  have 
settled  their  differences  had  it  not  been  for 
the  existence  of  this  institution,  which  pre- 
vents the  Arabs  from  losing  wars  but  no^ 
from  starting  them.  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces 
Interposed  between  the  combatants  have  had 
a  similarly  perverse  -effect.  "They  have  been 
not  a  bridge  but  a  divisive  wall."  says  Chalm 
Herzog,  Israel's  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
"Where  no  such  organization  exists  and  we 
have  had  to  be  close  to  the  Arabs  by  virtue 
of  the  facts  of  life — ^for  example,  in  cooperat- 
ing to  control  locusts  near  the  border — we 
have  made  more  of  an  advance." 

Or  take  the   case  of   the  Third   World's 


other  arch-enemy,  South  Africa,  which  was 
suspended  from  membership  In  the  General 
Assembly  last  year.  This  year.  South  Africa 
is  making  no  effort  to  reclaim  its  seat,  and 
the  reason  Is  revealing.  South  Africa  has  de- 
cided to  seek  detente  with  Black  Africa.  It  Is 
beginning  to  make  Internal  modifications  in 
its  system  of  apartheid.  It  is  lowering  its 
voice  and  profile.  And  it  wants  to  escape  con- 
frontations with  its  neighbors  to  the  north. 
South  Africa  has  evidently  decided  that 
keeping  out  of  the  General  Assembly  will 
enhance  the  prospects  of  peace. 

Another  way  In  which  the  U.N.  Increases 
the  amount  of  conflict  in  the  world  Is  by 
drawing  unlnvolved  third  parties  into  the 
fray  and  forcing  them  to  take  sides.  If  the 
U.N.  didn't  exist,  for  Instance,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  hostilities  in  the  Mideast  would 
seriously  engage  more  than  the  great  pow- 
ers. Israel,  and  Its  Immediate  neighbors — In 
all.  maybe  a  dozen  nations.  But  the  U.N. 
does  exist.  It  has  141  members,  and  they 
spend  a  large  fraction  of  their  time  at  the 
UJJ. — perhaps  as  much  as  a  quarter — on  the 
Mideast  question.  By  now  there  is  scarcely  a 
handful  of  countries  left  In  the  world  that 
haven't  long  since  chosen  up  sides  In  that 
conflict  and  acquired  something  of  a  stake 
In  Its  outcome. 

A  SALAD  OF  ILLUSIONS 

By  attracting  Issues  between  hostile  na- 
tions and  forcing  the  whole  world  to  take 
sides  on  them,  moreover,  the  U.N.  encourages 
the  formation  of  factions  and  blocs.  In  time 
blocs  take  on  a  life  of  their  own,  quite  apart 
from  the  specific  Issues  that  gave  rise  to 
them,  and  they  tend  to  politicize  matters  that 
would  otherwise  be  unobjectionable.  It  Is  a 
truism  that  to  minimize  confiict.  Issues 
should  be  treated  separately,  questions  de- 
fined narrowly,  and  the  number  of  partici- 
pants kept  as  small  as  possible.  The  U.N. 
pushes  In  the  opposite  direction;  It  is  by 
nature  an  exacerbator  and  spreader  of  con- 
flict. In  this  respect,  the  U.N.  Incenses  even 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  hears  Itself  lam- 
basted dally,  and  in  every  possible  U.N. 
forum,  by  Communist  China. 

This  is  a  perverse  achievement  for  an  or- 
ganization created  to  "harmonize  the  action 
of  nations"  In  behalf  of  peace,  but  there  are 
many  {(erverse  things  about  the  U.N..  and  in 
one  way  or  another  they  all  come  from  a  sin- 
gle source:  utoplanism.  The  framers  of  the 
U.N. — most  of  them  Americans — were  guided 
by  hopes  that  had  little  relation  to  their  ex- 
perience of  the  real  world.  Predictably,  the 
actual  operation  of  the  Institution  they  de- 
signed hats  borne  an  equally  modest  resem- 
blance to  their  soaring  expectations. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  Utopian  about 
International  organizations  as  such.  They 
have  performed  a  useful  role  that  goes  back 
for  centuries,  and  the  world  would  be  much 
the  worse  off  without  them.  But  traditional 
International  organizations — for  example,  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  founded  in  1874 — 
are  different  from  the  U.N.  In  a  number  of 
Important  respects.  They  are  voluntary  as- 
sociations of  nation-states,  created  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  limited  in  jurisdiction,  joined 
only  by  nations  clearly  committed  to  that 
purpose,  with  decisions  made  by  consensus  or 
In  some  way  that  reflects  the  power,  wealth, 
or  Interest  of  the  members.  Such  organiza- 
tions have  only  a  limited  potential,  but  that 
is  precisely  why  they  can  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion of  their  members.  Most  of  the  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  U.N.  today  are  (or  be- 
gan as)  International  organizations  of  this 
sort,  and  It's  no  accident  that  they  are  the 
most  respected  part  of  the  U.IJ.  system. 

But  the  Utopian  Idea  of  the  U.N.'s  archi- 
tects was  to  create  an  international  orga- 
nization that  would  be  like  a  government 
rather  than  a  voluntary  association.  Its  Juris- 
diction would  be  unlimited,  its  membership 
would  be  universal,  its  decision  making 
would  be  by  vote,  and  each  state  would  carry 
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equal  weight.  The  system  would  deal  with 
the  entire  range  of  political  questions,  from 
war  and  peace  to  economic  management  and 
human  rights.  Yet  every  state  would  retain 
full  sovereignty;  the  UJJ.  would  have  no 
powers  of  coercion.  The  scheme  was  a  salad 
of  Uluslons.  In  a  world  violently  divided 
along  Ideological,  religious,  racial,  class,  and 
regional  lines,.  It  would  not  work  as  In- 
tended— and  It  hasn't.  World  government  Is 
effective  only  If  there  Is  global  sovereignty 
or  global  consensus.  Neither  condition  ob- 
taliis. 

TBOM  A  OISAFPOINTIfENT  TO  A  DISASTER 

Still,  diirlng  Its  first  fifteen  years  the  UJ*. 
was  not  the  nightmare  that  It  Is  today.  It 
was.  to  be  sure,  a  cockpit — and  Intenslfler — 
of  the  bitter  conflict  that  raged  between  the 
Free  World,  as  It  was  then  called,  and  the 
Soviet  bloc.  This  battle  infected  and  politi- 
cized almost  everything  that  came  up  for  con- 
sideration In  the  TJJJ.  The  U.N.  was  also  a 
disappointment  In  other  ways.  The  preemi- 
nence It  was  expected  to  have  In  matters  of 
war  and  peace  never  materialized.  Collective 
security  was  moved  out  of  the  U.N.  and  tato 
regional  treaty  organizations  such  as  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact;  peacekeeping  became 
an  ad  hoc  activity  pursuant  only  when  all 
parties  agreed  to  It.  Other  functions — Euro- 
pean reconstruction,  arms  control — were 
stillborn.  The  real-Ufe  UJ*.  wasn't  anywhere 
near  the  Imposing  Institution  Its  architects 
envisioned. 

Yet  In  this  period,  when  It  was  dominated 
by  a  coalition  of  Western  nations  and  led  by 
the  U.S.,  the  U.N.  was  at  least  an  instrument 
of  liberal  values  and  a  powerful  symbol  of 
the  aspiration  for  a  liberal  world  order  char- 
acterized by  law,  peace,  human  rights,  democ- 
racy, economic  growth,  and  the  abatement 
of  nationalism.  In  this  period  there  were  also 
accomplishments:  the  drafting  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
funding  of  the  World  Bank  and  other  de- 
velopment agencies,  and  the  vigorous  pursuit 
of  decolonization.  The  U.N.  may  have  been 
only  a  shadow  of  what  It  was  intended  to  be. 
but  Its  commitments  were  those  of  the 
charter  and  its  designers. 

A  central  fact  about  the  U.N.  today  Is  that 
these  commitments — and  the  Free  World 
majorltr  that  made  and  pursued  them — have 
been  eclipsed  by  a  new  majority  with  new 
commitments.  The  process  of  decolonization, 
which  members  of  the  Free  World  bloc  sup- 
ported In  the  name  of  liberal  values  (and 
under  the  pressure  of  political  necessity), 
created  in  the  U.N.  a  new  Third  World  ma- 
jority, defined  by  an  animus  against  the  West 
and  committed  to  an  Illiberal  ethic  of  mili- 
tant nationalism  and  authoritarianism.  The 
accession  of  this  new  bloc  and  new  ethic  has 
been  an  unmitigated  disaster  for  the  UJJ. 
and  world  diplomacy. 

To  Judge  from  a  Third  World  conference 
held  In  Lima.  Peru,  this  August,  what  mem- 
bers of  the  Third  World  have  most  Intensely 
in  common  is  a  shared  sense  of  having  es- 
caped from  Western  colonial  domination — 
and  a  shared  obsession  with  fighting  for 
their  national  Independence.  The  "war  of 
national  liberation",  as  they  typically  call 
It,  Is  without  doubt  the  Third  World's  cen- 
tral symbol  and  aspiration.  It  is  mentioned 
In  every  speech.  Having  fought  such  a  war 
Is  a  sign  of  a  regime's  legitimacy.  The  loud- 
est applau.<»  Is  reserved  for  speakers  from 
nations— Cuba,  Algeria,  Cambodia,  North 
Korea — that  have  been  through  the  blood- 
iest wars  against  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies (particularly  the  VS.).  The  Third 
World  believes  that  a  central  function  of 
the  UJJ.  ought  to  be  to  encoursige  and  sup- 
port such  ware.  The  rhetoric  is  a  weird  com- 
bination of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  and  the  warlike,  nationalistic  Idea  be- 
hind It  is  utterly  alien  to  the  liberal,  pacific, 
rationalist  vision  of  the  charter. 

The  Third  World  is  no  less  obsessed  with 
the   opponents  of   such   wars— "coloniallBt, 


Imperialist,  neocolonlallst,  hegemonlous, 
Zionist  oppressors,"  to  cite  the  standard 
litany  of  epithets  hurled  at  the  U.S.,  Japan, 
and  the  nations  of  Western  E^irope.  They 
are  seen  as  evil  personified  and  are  to  be 
resisted  without  letup.  ("There  are  conspir- 
acies everywhere,"  said  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Uganda  at  the  Lima  conference.  "We 
have  to  be  ever  vigilant.")  The  developed 
countries  are  also  seen  as  a  constant  threat 
to  the  military,  political,  and  economic  In- 
dependence of  the  Third  World,  and  are  con- 
sidered guilty  of  numerous  sins  and  crimes 
against  the  Third  World,  for  which  amends 
must  be  made. 

YOU'VE  COT  rr  and  we  want  rr 
The  Third  Wwld's  demand  for  "the  new 
International  economic  order"  is  Intended  to 
exact  such  reparations,  and  It  Is  grounded 
In  a  rejection  of  the  liberal  concepts  of 
markets,  economic  growth,  and  free  trade 
that  once  prevailed  at  the  U.N.  In  making 
this  demand,  the  Third  World  is  partly  after 
money.  Donald  Paarlberg,  a  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  economist,  recalls  a  confer- 
ence he  attended:  "I  got  ahold  of  one  guy 
and  asked  him,  'What  do  you  fellows  want?' 
He  said  simply,  'We  want  more.'  We  voice 
the  old  ethic  that  the  way  to  get  more  Is 
to  work  harder.  Invest  more,  and  respond 
to  technical  assistance.  And  they're  say- 
ing, 'To  hell  with  It:  we  want  more.  You've 
got  It  and  we  want  It." " 

But  another  motivation  is  that  of  con- 
tinuing, by  other  means,  the  Third  World's 
war  against  "oppressors."  For  this  purpose, 
defeating  the  enemy  politically  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  increasing  the  Third  World's 
income.  Thus  OPEC  is  a  model  for  the  Third 
World  as  much  because  it  flexed  its  mercan- 
tilist muscles  and  stood  down  the  West  as 
because  It  Increased  its  members'  Income. 
"There  isn't  any  particular  bill  of  goods  that 
they  lay  before  us  that  would  satisfy  them," 
says  Paarlberg.  "If  they  put  up  a  request  and 
we  accede,  that  doesn't  mean  that  they  are 
satisfied.  It  only  means  that  we  are  more 
vulnerable;  we  would  only  be  sought  for  more 
and  more." 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  the 
Third  Worl''.  however,  is  its  intensifying  com- 
mitment to  political  authoritarianism.  When 
the  former  colonies  achieved  independence, 
It  was  widely  hoped  that  they  would  become 
liberal  democracies,  and  indeed  that  is  how 
many  of  them  started  out.  Today,  6nly  fifteen 
of  the  105-plus  nations  of  the  Third  World 
rate  as  free  on  that  world  map  at  Freedom 
House  (see  page  116);  forty-eight  are  totali- 
tarian, and  the  rest  in  between.  "The  trend 
is  decisively  toward  the  totalitarian  end  of 
the  spectrum,"  says  Leonard  Sussman,  exec- 
utive director  of  Freedom  House. 

DESPOTISM  GOES  TO  THE  PORK  BARREL 

As  the  U.N.  falls  Increasingly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  new  majority,  the  familiar 
traits  of  despotic  rule  stand  out  In  ever 
clearer  relief  on  the  U.N.'s  record.  The  Idea 
of  law  recedes  before  the  pressure  of  expedi- 
ency and  the  temptations  of  power:  South 
AfWca  IS  in  effect  expelled  from  the  UJJ.  by 
the  General  Assembly,  even  though  by  law 
only  the  Security  Council  is  empowered  to 
do  that.  The  main  reason  why  Israel  has  not 
gone  the  way  of  South  Africa  is  not  any  new- 
found respect  for  the  charter,  but  the  brute 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Senate  voted  unanimously 
for  a  resolution  stating  the  U.S.'s  intention 
to  reconsider  Its  U.N.  membership  if  Israel 
were  to  be  kicked  out.  Human  rights  are 
treated  with  Indifference  or  contempt:  the 
wanton  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
In  Burundi.  Uganda,  Biafra,  Indonesia,  Cam- 
bodia, and  elsewhere  goes  all  but  unnoticed 
In  official  proceedmgs;  the  UJ».  for  three 
years  has  been  unwilling  to  pass  a  resolution 
condemning  indiscriminate  terrorism;  and 
the  Soviet  Union's  Qulag  Archipelago  evokes 
not  the  slightest  protest. 

Above  all,  one  sees  In  the  UJV.'s  record  a 


commitment  to  the  primacy  of  the  state,  the 
needs  of  the  state,  and  the  prerogatives  ot 
the  state  as  against  the  claims  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  private  association.  "What  is 
going  on,"  says  Moynlhan,  "is  a  systematic 
effort  to  create  an  International  society  in 
which  government  is  the  one  and  only  legiti- 
mate institution."  The  market  system,  private 
business,  free  trade  unions,  and  other  pri- 
vate institutions  attract  precious  little  sup- 
port In  the  U.N. 

To  some  extent  these  authoritarian  ten- 
dencies are  expressed  as  doctrinal  zealotry 

for  Instance.  In  the  unremitting  rhetorical 
assault  on  Western  busmess.  Western  philan- 
thropy, and  other  elements  of  the  liberal  so- 
cial order  prevailing  In  the  West.  But  for  all 
their  crypto-Marxist  oratory,  the  despotisms 
of  the  Third  World  are  mor»  traditional  than 
Ideological,  and  the  predominant  theme  In 
Third  World  behavior  In  the  U.N.  is  that  of 
the  cynical  quest  for  advantage. 

Iran  advocates  the  unrestrained  nationali- 
zation of  foreign -owned  property — even 
though  it  would  not  invest  in  nations  that 
followed  this  advice — in  order  to  associate 
itself  with  the  cause  of  the  poorest  nations 
(which  are  the  ones  most  hurt  by  oil-price 
Increases),  thus  giving  an  Ideological  cloak 
to  OPEC  profiteering.  Brazil  often  Joins  ex- 
pertly in  Third  World  campaigns  to  embar- 
rass the  West,  hoping  thereby  to  neutralize 
Its  left-wing  neighbors'  hostility  toward  its 
right-wing,  free-market  regime.  Arabs  vote 
to  suspend  South  Africa  from  the  General 
Aissembly  in  hopes  of  inducing  African  na- 
tions to  vote  for  the  suspension  of  Israel. 

The  Third  World  Is  also  a  grand  alliance  to 
divvy  up  the  U.N.  pork  barrel.  Including 
thousands  of  the  best-paid  civil-service  Jobs 
in  the  world,  which  are  filled  by  a  rigid  na- 
tional-quota system.  As  a  result,  the  U.N. 
bureaucracy  is  among  the  most  incompetent 
and  politicized  In  the  world. 

The  advent  of  the  Third  World  majority 
has  had  a  profoundly  destructive  effect  on 
the  U.N.  Increasingly  serious  diplomacy  is 
careful  to  steer  clear  of  the  U.N.  system.  The 
State  Department  says  It  prefers  to  move 
trade  questions  away  from  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development, 
which  Is  dominated  by  the  Third  World,  and 
handle  them  in  the  more  sensible  GAIT.  In 
matters  ranging  from  arms  control  to  the 
Mideast,  much  the  same  thing  has  happened. 
Thirty  years  ago,  the  U.S.  offered  to  transfer 
Its  nuclear  knowledge  and  hardware  to  the 
U.N.  If  the  Soviet  Union  would  do  the  same. 
Today,  "it  would  never  dawn  on  us  to  take 
SALT  Issues  to  the  U.N.."  says  Fred  C.  IkW. 
director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dls- 
armement  Agency. 

ANGOLA'S  TOO  TICKLISH 

The  U.N.  has  Just  about  given  up  its  old 
role  as  world  policeman.  Particularly  since 
1967,  when  U  Thant  supinely  complied  with 
Egypt's  request  to  withdraw  the  U.N.  force 
from  the  Sinai — touching  off  the  Six  Day 
War — the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  capability  "has 
been  in  some  disarray  and  is  not  so  widely 
used."  says  Charles  W.  Yost,  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.  "Ten  years  ago,  a  peace- 
keeping force  would  have  been  sent  into  An- 
gola by  now,  as  with  the  Congo  In  1960.  It's 
very  desirable  that  It  be  done.  Angolans  are 
killing  one  another,  and  Portugal  can't  do 
anything.  But  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  finds  it  all  too  ticklish." 

Such  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  as 
occiir  In  the  world  these  days  are  done  al- 
most entirely  outside  the  UJJ. — ^In  various 
Geneva  conferences,  and  by  such  officials  as 
Henry  Kissinger.  According  to  Israel's  Chalm 
Herzog.  "There  isn't  the  chance  of  a  snow- 
ball in  hell"  that  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldhelm  could  have  brought  off  the  treaty 
Kissinger  mldwlfed  last  September  between 
Israel  and  Egypt.  "He  would  have  had  to  look 
over  his  shoulder  to  the  Secretary  Coimcll, 
with  the  Arabs,  the  Soviets,  and  the  Chinese. 
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He  could  never  have  put  the  Americans  In  as 
guarantors  of  the  settlement." 

And  where  diplomatic  functions  haven't 
been  removed  from  the  U.N.  orbit,  they  have 
become  Increasingly  politicized  and  distorted. 
As  a  result,  support  for  them  Is  waning.  This 
has  been  particularly  true  of  the  specialized 
agencies,  such  as  UNESCO,  that  have  uni- 
versal membership  on  a  one-state,  one-vote 
.  basis.  The  U.S.  has  terminated  its  funding  of 
UNESCO  because  of  the  agency's  unfriendly 
actions  toward  Israel,  and  recently  decided 
to  declare  its  intention  to  resign  from  the 
International  Labor  Organization. 

The  A.F.L.-CJ.O.  has  already  terminated 
Its  participation  in  the  IX.O.  because,  says  a 
spokesman,  the  LL.O.'s  governing  council 
has  become  a  "sort  of  General  Assembly," 
busying  itself  with  political  resolutions.  As 
an  example,  he  cites  the  one,  enacted  two 
years  ago,  singling  out  Israel  for  mistreat- 
ing Arab  workers.  (In  Contrast  to  this  con- 
demnation of  Israel,  which  has  had  a  labor- 
party  government  for  twenty-seven  years, 
the  I.L.O.  has  never  censured  forced  labor 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  or  slavery  In  Saudi  Arabia.) 

Most  distressing  of  all,  the  U.N.  has  tended 
to  harm  the  honorable  cause  of  freedom  and 
human  rights.  After  serving  on  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  U.N.  recently,  William  F.  Buck- 
ley concluded  simply:  'The  United  Nations 
Is  the  most  concentrated  assault  on  moral 
reality  In  the  history  of  free  Institutions." 
This  assault  has  had  serious  con.wquences. 
Leonard  Sussman  of  Freedom  House  says  thfit 
the  human-rights  constituency  In  the  U.S. 
and  other  Western  nations  has  been  demoral- 
ized and  demobilized.  And  the  level  of  politi- 
cal morality  In  most  parts  of  the  world  has 
been  falling  In  recent  decades  as  witness 
the  imprecedented  level  of  Indiscriminate 
terrorism. 

A  DISTORTED  IMAGE 

The  Standard  defense  of  the  U.N.  these  days 
Is  that  vhat  goes  on  there,  good  or  bad,  is 
simply  the  world  In  microcosm.  Attacking 
the  U.N.  on  the  ground  that  it  encourages 
conflict,  or  corrupts  liberal  values,  or  tacitly 
sanctions  terrorism  Is  as  irrational,  the  argu- 
ment goes,  as  blaming  a  mirror  for  the 
Image  It  captures. 

There's  something  to  this — but  not  much. 
Even  a  casual  observer  of  the  U.N.  system 
can't  help  but  notice  that  the  mirror  it  holds 
up  to  the  world  reflects  a  grossly  distorted 
Image.  For  one  thing,  the  fact  that  the  U.N. 
attracts  Issues  between  hostile  nations  means 
that  what  Is  done  there  makes  up  a  small 
and  unrepresentative  sample  of  all  the  trans- 
actions that  take  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

For  example,  the  day  after  the  U.S.  man- 
aged to  quash  the  Cuban-sponsored  resolU'^ 
tlon  declaring  Puerto  Rico  a  non-self-gov- 
erning territory,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  U.S.  was  rescinding  its 
long-standing  third-party  embargo  against 
Cuba,  whereby  foreign  flrms  doing  business 
with  Cuba  had  been  barred  from  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  U.S.  The  change  of  policy  was 
widely  interpreted  as  a  step  toward  a  possible 
resumption  of  normal  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba. 

Which  event  better  reflects  the  reality  of 
U.S.-Cuban  relations — the  purely  hostile 
confrontation  over  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  cau- 
tious change  represented  by  the  embargo  de- 
cision? Obviously,  both  are  facets  of  the  com- 
plex U.S.-Cuban  relationship,  but  Just  as 
obviously  the  bilateral  transaction  comes 
closer  to  reflecting  the  whole  reality. 

Not  least,  there  Is  the  purely  statistical 
unrepresentatlvei^ess  of  the  U.N.  Each  nation 
has  one  vote,  no  matter  how  big  or  small, 
whether  It  Is  China,  with  800  million,  or 
Sfio  Tom6  and  Principe,  admitted  In  Septem- 
ber with  a  population  of  80,000.  Theoretically, 
It  would  be  possible  to  assemble  a  majority 
in  the  General  Assembly  that  woxild  repre- 
sent as  little  as  4.7  percent  of  the  world's 


population,  1.3  percent  of  gross  world  prod- 
uct, and  an  even  smaller  fraction  of  the 
world's  military  power. 

SELF-GRATIFTINa   FICTIONS 

The  U.N.  Is  also  unrepresei^tatlve  by  vir- 
tue of  the  kind  of  people  who  lead  its  Secre- 
tariat. They  are  all  highly  Westernized,  the 
prevailing  political  ethos  Is  socialist  and 
statist,  and  they  think  the  poor  nations 
have  a  Just  claim  on  the  wealth  of  the  West. 

Moreover,  a  deeply  cultivated  propensity 
for  denying  realities  and  Inventing  self- 
gratlfylng  fictions  is  apparent  throughout 
the  U.N.  bureaucracy.  For  example,  in  an 
interview  with  Fortune,  Secretary  General 
Kurt  Waldhelm  began  by  stating  that  the 
U.N.'s  greatest  achievement  was  that  of  pre- 
venting a  third  world  war.  "I  do  not  want 
to  say  that  we  alone  achieved  this."  he  has- 
tened to  add.  "Of  course.  It  was  achieved 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  International 
community."  He  went  on:  "We  have  been 
able  to  terminate,  more  op  less,  the  East- 
West  confrontation."  Later:  "It  was  because 
of  the  contribution  of  the  U.N.  that  today 
most  of  Africa  is  free  and  independent."  On 
Henry  Kissinger's  shuttle  diplomacy  in  the 
Mideast:  It  Is  a  "sound  approach,  although 
I  know  that  this  Is  only  one  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  an  overall  settlement. 

"We  feel  that  our  quieter  approach  Is  per- 
haps more  helpful  in  achieving  positive  re- 
sults." Waldhelm  also  asserted  that  bilateral 
efforts  to  deal  with  terrorism  had  been  futile 
(in  contrast,  presumably,  to  the  record  of 
the  U.N.) . 

The  U.N.  Is  an  upside-down  Institution,  in 
which  the  nations  that  are  dominant  in  the 
world — by  wealth,  power,  even  population — 
are  a  tiny  minority,  and  where  the  nations 
that  are  weak  and  unimportant  are  in  a 
position  of  unassailable  superiority.  The 
unreality  of  the  place  is  summed  upi  in  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Third  World,  which 
exists  as  a  political  entity  only  within  the 
context  of  the  U.N.  The  real  world  is  not  a 
place  where  militant  poor  nations  bludgeon 
complaisant  wealthy  ones  Into  submission. 
The  ultimate  danger  of  the  U.N.  Is  that,  by 
the  force  of  Its  Imagery,  It  will  coax  the  real 
world  Into  acting  out  the  sordid  and  destruc- 
tive fantasy  that  flourishes  on  the  East  River 
and  that  has  taready  given  the  world  OPEC, 
Black  September,  and  Idi  Amin,  the  Ugandan 
President  who  is  a  self-confessed  admirer  of 
Hitler  for  exterminating  Jews. 

If  setting  up  the  U.N.  In  1945  was  a  mis- 
take, then  It  was  an  American  mistake. 
American  utoplanism  was  responsible  for  the 
basic  structural  flaws  that  make  the  U.N. 
intensify  global  conflict.  American  utoplan- 
ism and  sympathy  for  the  Third  World  have 
been  responsible  for  the  admission  of  those 
scores  of  authoritarian  regimes  that  have  so 
little  commitment  to  the  ideals  of  the  char- 
ter, for  the  indifference  that  allowed  the  gap 
between  multilateral  and  bilateral  diplo- 
macy to  arise,  and  for  permitting  the  U.N. 
to  become  such  an  unreal  and  menacing  dis- 
tortion of  world  realities. 

AMERICANS   DON'T    WANT   TtXE   ICABKETS 

There  are  many  throughout  the  West,  of 
course,  who  think  the  U.N.  \b  no  kind  of  a 
mistake,  who  In  fact  see  In  it  a  large  hope 
for  a  radically  different  and  better  future. 
They  are  primarily  socialists  of  one  variety 
or  another  who  dislike  the  liberal,  capitalist, 
democratic  system  that  prevails  in  the  West 
and  who  want  to  Join  the  Thh-d  World's 
quest  for  a  new  international  economic  and 
moral  order.  Their  prescription  for  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  U.N.  is:  stay  in,  shut  up, 
and  go  along. 

Not  a  few  persons  In  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment advocate  this  posture.  Their  attitude 
can  be  traced  partly  to  the  fact  that  American 
diplomats  often  seem  to  Identify  more  with 
the  Interests  of  the  country  to  which  they're 
posted  than  with  those  of  the  U.S.  Partly 


they  dislike  opposing  and  disputing  other 
diplomats.  But  partly,  too,  they  want  the 
U.S.  to  shut  up  and  go  along  because  they 
agree  with  the  Third  World's  case.  One 
middle-level  American  official  In  an  Impor- 
tant U.N.-related  job  confided  In  an  inter- 
view with  Fortune  that  the  Third  World 
nations  are  right  In  claiming  that  they  have 
been  denied  a  "fair  price"  for  their  expcHts — 
a  "fair  price"  being  defined  as  what's  neces- 
sary to  give  a  nation  a  decent  standard  of 
living. 

And  Ambassador  Robert  O.  Blake,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  observes:  "If 
ever  there  was  a  place  without  a  market  sys- 
tem. It's  the  U.S.  That's  the  imagery  of  what 
we  have.  The  reality  Is  that  they  don't  have 
the  socialist  system  they  say  they  do,  and 
we  don't  have  the  capitalist  system  we  pro- 
ject. Americans  don't  want  free  markets. 
They  want  an  assured  source  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  will  pay  an  awful  lot  for  It."  Blake, 
needless  to  say.  Is  not  an  enthusiast  of  the 
Moynlhan-Klsslnger  campaign  and  sees  little 
reason  to  be  worried  about  what  the  Third 
World  is  doing  in  the  U.N. 

The  Moynlhan  position  begins  with  the 
proposition  that  the  U.S.  should  be  empha- 
sizing the  distinctiveness  of  its  liberal,  capl-  ■ 
tallst  democracy,  rather  than  muting  the 
ways  in  which  we  differ  both  from  Commu- 
nism and  from  the  authoritarian  natlonal- 
ist-socia'ist  regimes  that  predominate  In  the 
Third  World.  He  contends  that  the  VS. 
should  vigorously  defend  Its  material  and 
Ideological  interests  and  that  it  should  ad- 
vocate its  system  as  one  model  that  other 
nations  might  emulate,  though  he  doubts 
that  many  will  do  so.  Moynlhan  sees  the 
true  fimction  of  the  U.N.  as  that  of  propa- 
gating liberal  values,  and  believes  that  this 
function  has  been  corrupted  in  recent  years. 
His  prescription  is:  stay  In,  speak  out,  hang 
tough,  and  make  It  work. 

The  UN.  clearly  can  be  Improved.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  weight  votes  In  the  General 
Assembly  according  to  population,  or  to  do 
away  with  voting  there  altogether.  The 
Third  World  isnt  likely  to  agree.  Elnce  such 
reforms  would  reduce  its  power.  It  Is  pos- 
sible, though,  to  make  more  use  of  "con- 
sensus" proceedings,  such  as  those  at  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  They  are  slow, 
but  they  do  assure  that  the  interests  of  the 
Important  nations  aren't  disregarded. 

There  Is  a  lot  the  U.S.  can  do  to  break  up 
bloc  voting  and  curb  Third  World's  excesses. 
The  nations  of  the  Third  World  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  in  many  ways — 
wealth,  politics.  Interest,  ctilture — and  this 
creates  possibilities  for  skillful  diplomacy. 
Making  countries  answersable  in  bilateral  re- 
lationships for  their  multilateral  actions  Is 
a  critical  first  step,  and  as  part  of  this  cam- 
paign Moynlhan  is  installing  a  computerized 
system  for  recording  and  analyzing  UJI. 
votes. 

A  PLAN  OF  LAST  RESORT 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Moynihan-Klsslnger  approach  will  work  on 
many  Issues — as  it  did  on  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
resolution,  and  as  the  Senate's  warning 
strwped  the  drive  to  kick  out  Israel.  Victories 
of  this  sort  may  never  convert  the  U.N.  into 
a  force  for  the  defense  of  liberal  values,  but 
they  will  limit  the  damage  It  does  to  world 
peace. 

If  that  effort  falls,  the  U.S.  should  not  get 
out  unilaterally.  Walking  out.  all  alone, 
would  be  an  act  of  Utopian  isolationism.  The 
V  N.  would  merely  move  to  Vienna  and  carry 
on  in  the  dangerous  manner  to  which  it  has 
bsccme  accustomed.  If  American  diplomacy 
can't  reform  the  U.N.,  then  we  should 
soberly  take  counsel  with  our  allies  and. 
with  their  help,  slirlnk  Its  budget,  cut  down 
its  status,  and,  insofar  as  possible,  empty  it 
of  Its  capacity  for  mischief. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: , 

(Quorum  No.  T7  Leg.] 

Allen  Orlffln  Fackwood 

Burdick  Hems  Percy 

Byrd,  Robert  C  Javlts  Stone 

Culver  Laxalt  Thurmond 

Fong  Mansfield  Tower ' 

Garn  McClure  Williams 

Ooldwater  Morgan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  thafr  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
instructed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order  the 
following  Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names : 


Abourezk 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

Baker 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

BartleU 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Beall 

Hart,  Gary 

Moss 

BeUmon 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Blden 

HaskeU 

Nunn 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre. 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Hotllngs 

Roth 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Schweiker 

Case 

Huddleston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Church 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Clark 

Jackaon 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Ciirtls 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Domenicl 

Leahy 

Taft 

Durkin 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mathtas 

Welcker 

Fannin 

Mcaellan 

Young 

Ford 

McOee 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 

call  is  in  progress.  The  Senator  from 

North  Carolina. 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
the  imanimous-consent  request  is  not  in 
order.  We  have  a  live  quonmi  right  now. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  adjourn  the  Sen- 
ate, he  may  move  to  do  so,  but  that  is  a 
privilege  usually  reserved  to  the  lead- 
ership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quonmi  call  cannot  be  called  off  because 
Uie  absence  thereof  has  been  established. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  calling  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  moved  that  v.e  adjourn.  Tht 
motion  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  A  motion  to  adjourn  is  in 
order  while  a  live  quorum  is  underway. 
It  can  be  made  at  any  time.  It  is  one  of 
the  three  motions  that  are  in  order. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  had  stated  that  a  quorum  was  not 
present,  and  therefore  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ would  be  in  order. 
I   Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  renew  his  motion? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  said  it  was  not  in  order,  not 
the  Chair.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  did  not  say  that  the 
motion  to  adjourn  was  not  in  order.  The 
Senator  made  his  motion.  Then  he  asked 
that  the  quorum  call  be  called  off,  which 
could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

The  question  is  on  the 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  adjourn,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  states  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  those 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  adjourn  signi- 
fy by  saying  "aye." 

All  those  opposed,  signify  by  s&ying 
"no." 

Mr:  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  adjourn.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  wDl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounoe 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.>,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HtTMPHREY) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  .  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF).  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis^.  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey  )  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
T'land  (Mr.  Pastore)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  E>ole), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 


Pearson),  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


[Bollcall  No.  477 

Leg) 

YEAS— 21 

Allen 

Fong 

Laxalt 

Baker 

Garn 

McClellan 

Bartlett 

Orlffln 

McClure 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Morgan 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Curtis 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Hruska 
NAYS— 67 

Tower 

Abourezk 

Hart,  Gary 

Moss 

Beall 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Blden 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Fackwood 

Bumpers 

HolUngs 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Roth 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Case 

Javlts 

Scott,  Hugh 

Church 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Domenicl 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Durkin 

Mathias 

Taft 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Tvmney 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Metcalf 

WUllams 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Young 

NOT  VOTINO— 22 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Bentsen,-^ 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Pell 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Rlbicoff 

Byrd. 

Long 

Scott, 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    McGovern 

WUliam  L 

Chiles 

Montoya 

Sparkman 

Dole 

Nelson 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Pastore 

Talmadge 

So  Mr. 

Helms'  motion  was  rejected 

EQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  CRAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

The  Senate  continued  witli  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5900) 
to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor 
in  the  building  and  construction  indus- 
try by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of 
craft  and  industrial  workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum  is  established. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  caialr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  bill,  H.R.  5900. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President;,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  pleased  to  yield  on  condition  that  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
that  I  may  resume  as  soon  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  finished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  an  hour  and  he  can  use  it 
as  he  sees  fit,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
in  rising  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  the 
bill  Is  not  before  us  at  this  time,  and 
what  we  would  like  to  do  is  get  the  biU 
before  us  so  we  can  discuss  it  on  its 
merits. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  can  still  speak  in 
opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  pending. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  I  may  make  a 
point  of  order  that  the  Senator  would  be 
required  under  the  rules  to  address  his 
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remarks  to  the  matter  that  is  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  matter  that  is  before 
the  Senate  is  a  motion  to  proceed.  The 
bill  is  not  before  the  Senate.  Conse- 
quently, I  am  ready  to  make  a  point  of 
order  and  ask  the  Chair  for  a  ruling 
as  to  whether  or  not  I  am  right.  The 
Senator  will  have  to  keep  his  remarks 
confined  to  the  motion  to  take  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  raise  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator,  I  take  it  from  what 
I  heard  him  say,  if  he  intends  to  talk 
on  the  bill?  If  I  misimderstood  him,  then, 
of  course,  if  he  intends  to  talk  on  the 
motion  to  take  up,  that  is  a  different 
matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
object  to  it  being  taken  up.  It  is  a  bad 
bill.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Parliamen- 
tarian :  Am  I  limited  on  the  matter  of 
taking  up  a  bill,  can  I  not  give  my  reasons 
why  I  object  to  taking  up  the  bill  because 
it  is  a  bad  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  raise  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Will  the  Senator  state  the  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  sun  not  going  to 
raise  any  inquiry  at  all  but  I  am  raising 
the  point  in  connection  with  what  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  said. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  under 
the  rule,  when  cloture  has  been  invoked, 
each  Senator  has  1  hour  to  speak  on  the 
measure,  motion  or  matter  then  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  At  this  time  the 
bill  is  not  pending  before  the  Senate.  At 
this  time  pending  before  the  Senate  is 
the  motion  to  proceed.  Consequently,  any 
Senator,  in  my  judgment,  from  my 
interpretation  of  the  rule — and  I  realize 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  going  to  press 
the  point  and  we  will  get  a  decision — in 
my  opinion,  the  Senator  is  confined  in 
his  remarks  to  the  matter  before  the 
Senate,  to  wit,  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  make  that 
point  of  order,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  having  been  raised,  and  cloture 
having  been  invoked,  the  point  of  order 
is  not  .debatable,  so  the  Chair  will  rule 
on  the  point  of  order.  Then  the  Chair 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
.will  make  a  statement  before  he  enter- 
tains the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  point  of  order  having  been  made 
that  once  cloture  is  invoked  on  a  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter,  debate 
must  thereafter  be  germane  to  that 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter,  the 
Chair  wishes  to  state  that  although 
there  was  an  opinion  from  the  Chair  in 
1965  that  debate  under  cloture  must  be 
germane,  there  is  no  Senate  precedent 
on  the  point,  based  on  a  point  of  order. 

Once  cloture  is  voted,  the  rule  provides 
that: 


Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  In  all  more  than  1  hour  on  the  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affecting 
the  same. 

Although  the  present  occupant  of  the 
Chair  fully  agrees  with  the  statement 
made  in  1965  by  the  Presiding  Officer  at 
that  time,  Vice  President  Humphrey,  he 
will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate 
ab  initio  as  he  may  do  under  rule  XX, 
so  that  the  Senate  may  set  a  firm  prece- 
dent on  the  matter. 

The  question  is.  Is  the  point  of  order 
that  cloture  having  been  invoked  on  this 
motion,  debate  must  now  be  germane, 
well  taken? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  To  what  is  the  point  of 
order  directed?  What  proceedings, 
speech,  or  other  matter,  is  determined  to 
be  out  of  order  by  the  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  was  speaking 
to  the  bill  as  opposed  to  the  motion  to 
take  up. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  that, 
the  point  of  order  was  directed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presidient,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  speaking  op  the  motion  to 
take  up,  a  Senator  might  state  his  rea- 
sons for  opposition  thereto? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
particular  question  is  not  before  the 
Senate,  or  before  the  Chair,  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  question  Is  before 
the  Chair?  What  has  been  stated,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  point 
of  order  that  cloture  having  been  in- 
voked on  this  motion,  debate  must  now 
be  germane,  and  is  that  point  well 
taken. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  has  been  said  that 
is  not  germane? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  when  he 
first  sought  recognition  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  going  to  address  his  remarks 
to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  is  not  debatable.  The  yeas  and 
nays 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Chair  has  stated  that 
the  question  <s  whether  debate  must  be 
germane.  Now,  he  is  not  putting  the 
question  to  the  Senate,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  understands  it:  Would  it 
be  germane  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  wanted  to  pro- 
ceed? So  that  matter  is  not  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  at  this  time  by  the 
Chair,  is  it,  the  second  inquiry?  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
Chair  declines  to  answer,  as  the  Chair 
has  a  right  to  do. 

The  question  is  on  the  point  of  order, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered • 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  question  is  on  whether  or  not  the 
point  of  order  is  well  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  vote  "aye"  would  be  to  support  the 
point  of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  move  to  table  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  — 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  now 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  point  of  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  , 
Bayh,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  ^nator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Louisi-  ^ 
ana  (Mr.  Love),  the  Senator  from  Ar-  % 
kansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya) ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge), are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
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Golowatkr),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfuld)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pkarson),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  478  Leg.] 
YEAS— 25 


Allen 

Fong 

McClure 

Baker 

Oam 

Niinn 

Bartlett 

Qrlffln 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Taft 

Buckley 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Curtla 

Holllngs 

Tower 

Dole 

Hruska 

Toxing 

Domenlcl 

Johnston 

Fannin 

Lazalt 

NATS— 48 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Morgan 

Blden 

Hart.  Gary 

Moss 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bvimpers 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Burdick 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Case 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

diurcb 

Kenn^y 

Scott,  Hugh 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Durkln 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Tunney 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Olenn 

Mondate 

Williams 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-27 

BayH 

Hatfleld 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Brock 

Long 

Scott, 

Byrd. 

McClellan 

William  L. 

Harry  P.,  i 

rr.    McQovern 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Metcalf 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Stevens 

Ooldwater 

Nelson 

Talmadge 

Hart,  PhUlp 

A.    Pastore 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  iwanimous  consent,  with  the 
hope  that  we  can  work  our  way  out  of 
this  rhubarb,  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  cloture  mo- 
tion on  the  bill  tonight,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  would  not  occur  unUl 
Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PAC:KW00D.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  time 
on  Friday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  we  come  in 
at  9  o'clock,  it  would  mean  we  would 
vote  around  10:15. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  be  on  notice  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  likelihood  of  a  Saturday  session, 
so  Senators'  calendars  should  be  ad- 
justed accordingly.  There  may  be  a  sec- 
ond Saturday  session  before  the  recess. 

Mr.  CASE.  What  time  is  the  vote  on 
Friday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  we  would 
come  in  at  9  o'clock,  under  the  rule  we 
would  vote  at  about  10:15. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  the 
point  of  order  which  I  raised  earlier, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were  or- 
dered, and  on  which  a  vote  will  occur 
within  the  next  10  seconds  if  there  Is 
an  objection  to  this  request,  that  I  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  that  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  point  of  order  is  with- 
drawn. 


I  CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  cloture 
motion  having  been  presented  imder  rule 
XXII,  the  Chair,  without  objection,  di- 
rects the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
I  CLOTtTEE  Motion 

'  We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  H  Jl.  6900. 
an  act  to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor 
in  the  building  and  construction  Industry  by 
providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and 
industrial  workers. 

Mike  Mansfield,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Jo- 
seph M.  Montoya,  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
aon,  Vance  Hartke,  John  O.  Pastore, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Frank  Church, 
John  A.  Durkln,  William  Proxmlre, 
Jennings  Randolph,  Prank  E.  Moss, 
Mike  Gravel,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Abraham  Ribicoff,  Stuart  Symington, 
Gaylord  Nelson,  Joseph  R.  Blden, 
Jacob  K.  Javlts. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  Senators  leave 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  motion  to  take 
up  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  I  take  It 
now  that  the  order  has  been  entered  to 
vote  on  cloture  on  the  bill  on  Friday,  the 
Senate  will  be  agreeable  to  voting  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  by  voice  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  be  considered  as  having 
been  agreed  to  prior  to  my  offering  of 
the  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  Senator  did  not  an- 
swer my  question  as  to  when  we  are  go- 
ing to  vote  on  Friday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  the  Senator 
smiling  when  he  says  that? 

Mr.  CASE.  That  depends  on  the  Sen- 
ator's response.  I  do  not  like  to  be  put 
down  on  a  quickie.  If  it  is  to  be  as 
early 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  not  smiling  yet. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  will  smile  if  the  Senator 
will  give  me  the  word. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  word  Is 


that  the  Senate  will  come  in  early.  How 
early  does  the  Senator  want  to  vote,  or 
not  vote? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  see  no  reason  to  vote  be- 
fore noon. 

Mr  .^ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  cannot  accede  to  this,  because  we  only 
have  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  of  this  week,  and  6  days  next 
week,  if  Saturday  is  included,  to  finish 
action  on  this  bill,  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill,  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill,  the  debt  limit,  and 
the  New  York  problem,  not  to  mention 
the  energy  conference  report. 

Mr.  CASE.  Still  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  everyone's  convenience,  and  not 
only  their  convenience  but  everyone's 
necessities,  including  the  necessity  of 
those  trying  to  do  a  decent  job  of  main- 
taining relations  with  the  parliament  of 
a  sister  republic,  monarchy,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it,  should  be  considered. 
.  There  has  been  a  longstanding  meet- 
ing between  parliamentarians  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  for  many, 
many  years.  It  was  instituted  long  before 

I  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  it  has  resulted 
in  very  useful  exchanges. 

This  year,  that  meeting  was  set  for  this 
summer.  It  was  called  off  quite  abruptly 
at  the  last  minute  by  us,  because  of  a 
vote  situation  here.  It  was  rescheduled 
for  this  late  in  the  year.  I  do  not  think 
we  can,  with  any  decency,  ask  that  it  be 
postponed  again.  Whether  It  is  actually 
killed  or  not  is  really  the  question  the 
Senator  is  now  recording  when  he  asks 
that  the  time  for  the  vote  on  Friday, 
which  will  be  right  in  the  middle  of  this 
talk,  be  as  early  as  he  suggests. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  do 
that.  The  hour-and-a-half  or  so  that 
would  be  saved  in  the  consideration  of 
all  the  problems  we  have  before  us  could 
just  as  easily  be  saved  at  another  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  about  an 

II  a.m.  vote  on  cloture? 

Mr.  CASE.  If  it  is  possible  to  get  back 
then,  it  is  all  right.  It  is  all  right  with 
me.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
vote  as  early  as  the  Senator  suggested. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Make  it  11:30. 

Mr.  CASE.  Make  it  11:30.  I  think  that 
is  a  quite  reasonable  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Why  11:30? 

Mr.  CASE.  It  wll  take  us  a  couple  of 
hours  to  fly  here,  a  half  hour  to  get 
here.  It  will  take  us  an  hour  to  get  from 
the  hotel  to  the  plane  In  Bermuaa.  Why 
should  we  have  to  get  up  at  6  a.m.  in 
order  to  get  Sfere  at  11  a.m.?  I  do  not 
mind  doing  it  if  it  is  necessary  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  pause  long  enough  to  let  me 
find  out  from  him 

Mr.  CASE.  If  I  had  not  made  the 
noise,  we  would  not  have  been  discussing 
it.  It  would  be  over,  done,  agreed  to,  and 
we  would  be  in  a  soup. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  an  11 
a.m.  vote  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  CASE.  An  11  ajn.  vote  would  mean 
some  Inconvenience,  but  I  would  not 
object  to  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Woxild  the 
Senator  smile? 

Itlr.  CASE.  I  will  smile  when  we  get  it. 
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Sometimes  it  is  necessary  in  dealing  with 
a  strong  man  to  be  a  little  bit  unpleasant 
about  things.  Sometimes  one  gets  nm 
over  if  one  always  is  the  guy  who  takes 
it  easy. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.,  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  14. 1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Thurs- 
day, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  9  a.m.  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  TO  COMMENCE 
RUNNING  ON  MOTION  TO  INVOKE 
CLOTURE 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  1-hour  cloture  rule  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  5900,  begin  running  at  the  hour 
of  9:45  a.m.  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  C^RAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5900) 
to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor 
in  the  building  and  construction  industry 
by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industrial  workers. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  repeat  my  previous  request,  to  wit,  that 
the  motion  to  take  up  HJl.  5900  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  prior  to  my  having  offered  the 
cloture  motion  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  will  now  smile. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
friend.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order?  < 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order.  Will  Senators 
clear  the  aisles,  please? 

Will  Senators  who  wish  to  converse 
kindly  withdraw  to  the  cloakrooms.  Will 
Senators  kindly  clear  the  well. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  a  minute  and  the  Chair 
will  get  some  order? 

Will  Senators  kindly  withdraw  to  the 
cloakroom  for  their  conversations? 

The  Senator  will  proceed.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
since  agreement  has  been  made  that  the 
bill  be  brought  up,  it  will  now  be  In  or- 
der, I  assume,  that  the  bill  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  in  order  that  it  will  be  the 
unfinished  business  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  tiUe. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  as 
follows: 

A  bill  <H.R.  5900)  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  industrial  workers. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CON- 
SIDERA-nON  OF   H.R.   5900 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row upon  the  disposition  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  transportation  appro- 
priations bill,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL     TREATMENT     OF     CRAFT 
AND   INDUSTRIAL   WORKERS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5900)  to  protect 
the  economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  build- 
ing and  construction  industry  by  pro- 
viding for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and 
Industrial  workers. 

AMEND MEKT  NO.    lOSS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  No.  1058,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits,  proposes 
amendment  No.  1058  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  (a)  section  8(b)(4)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  ":  Provided  further,  That  nothing 
contained  in  clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph 
(4)  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  strike 
or  refusal  to  perform  services  or  any  induce- 
ment of  any  Individual  employed  by  any  per- 
son to  strike  or  refuse  to  perform  services  at 
the  site  of  the  construction,  EJteratlon,  paint- 
ing, or  repair  of  a  building  structure,  or  other 
work  and  directed  at  any  of  several  em- 
ployers who  are  In  the  construction  industry 
and  are  Jointly  engaged  as  Joint  venturers 
or  in  the  relationship  of  contractors  and 
subcontractors  in  such  construction,  altera- 
tion, painting,  or  repair  at  such  site,  and 
there  is  a  labor  dispute,  not  unlawful  under 
this  Act  or  in  violation  of  an  existing  col- 
lective-bargaining contract,  relating  to  the 
wages,  hours,  or  other  working  conditions 
of  employees  employed  at  such  site  by  any  of 
such  employers  and  the  Issues  in  the  dispute 
do  not  involve  a  labor  organization  which 
is  representing  the  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer at  the  site  who  is  not  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  construction  industry:  Pro- 
vided further.  Except  as  provided  in  the 
above  proviso  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  any  act  or  conduct  which 
was  or  may  have  been  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  this  subsection:  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  In  the  above  provisos  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  act  which  was  not 
an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  existmg  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  such  provisos:  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  in  the  above  provisos  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  picketing,  threaten- 
ing to  picket,  or  causing  to  be  picketed,  any 
employer  where  an  object  thereof  is  the  re- 
moval or  exclusion  from  the  site  of  any 


employee  on  the  ground  of  sex,  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  or  because  of  the 
membership  or  nonmembershlp  of  any  em- 
ployee in  any  labor  organization:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  In  the  above  proviso 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  any  attempt  by 
a  labor  organization  to  require  an  employer 
-to  recognize  or  bargain  with  any  labor  orga- 
nization if  another  labor  organization  is  law- 
fully recognized  as  the  representative  of  his 
employees  or  to  exclude  any  such  labor  orga- 
nization not  affiliated  with  a  national  or 
international  labor  organization  which  repre- 
sents employees  of  an  employer  of  the  com- 
mon site :  Provided  further,  That  a  labor  or- 
ganization before  engaging  In  activity  per- 
mitted by  the  above  proviso  shall  provide 
prior  written  notice  of  intent  to  strike  or  to 
refuse  to  perform  services  of  not  less  than  ten 
days  to  all  unions  and  the  employers  and  the 
general  contractor  at  the  site  and  to  any  na- 
tional or  international  labor  organization  of 
which  the  labor  organization  involved  Is  an 
affiliate  and  to  the  Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Committee:  Provided 
further.  That  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  ten  days  from  the  transmittal  of  such 
notice,  the  labor  organization  may  engage  In 
activities  permitted  by  the  above  proviso  if 
the  national  or  international  labor  organiza- 
tion of  which  the  labor  organization  involved 
is  an  affiliate  gives  notice  In  writing  author- 
izing such  action:  Provided  further.  That  au- 
thorization of  such  action  by  the  national 
or  International  labor  organization  shall  not 
render  It  subject  to  any  criminal  or  civil  li- 
ability arising  from  activities  notice  of  which 
was  given  pursuant  to  the  above  proviso: 
Provided  further.  That  in  the  case  of  any 
such  site  which  is  located  at  any  military 
facility  or  installation  of  the  Army.  Navy,  or 
Air  Force,  or  which  is  located  at  a  facility 
cr  installation  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  if  a  major  purpose 
of  such  facility  or  Installation  Is  or  will  be, 
the  development,  production,  testing,  firing, 
or  launching  of  munitions,  weapons,  missiles, 
or  space  vehicles,  prior  written  notice  of 
IntPat  to  strike  or  to  refuse  to  perform  serv- 
ices, of  not  less  than  ten  days  shall  be  given 
by  the  labor  organization  Involved  to  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
to  any  State  or  territorial  agency  established 
to  mediate  and  conciliate  disputes  within 
the  State  or  territory  where  such  site  is 
located,  to  the  several  employers  who  are 
Jointly  engaged  at  sv.^h  site,  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force  or  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  concerned  with 
the  particular  facility  or  Installation,  and 
to  any  national  or  international  labor  organ- 
ization of  which  the  labor  organization  in- 
volved is  an  affiliate.  The  notice  requirements 
of  the  preceding  proviso  are  in  addition  to, 
and  not  in  lieu  of  the  notice  requirements 
prescribed  by  section  8(d)  of  the  Act.  In 
determining  whether  severstl  employers  who 
are  In  the  construction  industry  are  Jointly 
engaged  as  Joint  venturers  at  any  site,  owner- 
ship or  control  of  such  site  by  a  single  per- 
son shall  not  be  controlling". 

(b)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  where  a  State  Jaw 
requires  separate  bids  and  direct  awards  to 
employers  for  construction,  the  various  con- 
tractors awarded  contracts  In  accordance 
with  such  applicable  State  law  shall  not,  for 
the  purp>oses  of  the  third  proviso  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  be  considered  Joint  venturers  or  in 
the  relationship  of  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors with  each  other  or  with  the  State 
or  local  authority  awarding  such  contracts 
at  the  common  site  of  the  construction. 

"(1)  Nowithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
or  any  other  Act,  any  employer  at  a  common 
construction  site  may  bring  an  action  or  In- 
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Junctlve  relief  under  section  301  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  141)  to 
enjoin  any  strike  or  picketing  at  a  common 
situs  In  breach  of  a  no-strlke  clause  of  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  relating  to 
an  Issue  which  Is  subject  to  final  and  binding 
arbitration  or  other  method  of  final  settle- 
ment of  disputes  as  provided  In  the  agree- 
ment.". 

Sxc.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  amendments  be 
in  order  until  the  cloture  motion  that 
has  been  laid  down  is  finally  voted  on  on 
Friday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  refer  to  submitting  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Submitting  amend- 
ments. I  am  sorry.  Tes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any 
amendments  submitted  up  to  the  time  of 
the  vote  could  qualify. 

Who  yields  time? 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.,  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  13, 
1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  tomor- 
row, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  9  a.m.  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 

9  A.M.,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  15, 

1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  Friday,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9  a.m.  on  Saturday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTD 

10  A.M.,   MONDAY,  NC>VEMBER   17, 

1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Satur- 
day, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OP  CRAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (HJl.  5900)  to  protect 


the  economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  build- 
ing and  construction  industry  by  pro- 
viding for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and 
Industrial  workers. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  come  in  tomorrow  at 
12  o'clock  meridian.  After  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will   proceed   to   the  consideration 

of 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  please  before  the 
Senators  leave  the  Chamber? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
pending  amendment. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thought  he  called  it  up. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Why  do  we  not  make 
It  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senators  from  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  is  pending. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second. 

I  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
I  Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
on  that  question?  Amendments  may  be 
in  form,  as  I  understand  it.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  Parliamentarian  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  look  over  the  substitute.  But 
is  it  amendable  in  two  degrees  the  same 
as  original  text? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
substitute  Is  considered  original  text  and, 
therefore,  will  be  amendable  in  two  de- 
grees. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  that  I  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold?  Did  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  I  have  not 
yielded  the  floor.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
I  am  sorry. 

I  did  not  understand  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  to  say  he  was  calling  up  his 
amendment.  I  thought  he  was  just  in- 
troducing it  to  have  It  printed. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  up 
an  amendment  and  I  ask  it  be  inserted 
in  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  oflFering  his  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  substitute? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator   from  Alabama   (Mr.   Ai-len) 
proposes  an  amendment  In  lieu  of  the  lan- 
guage proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  amend- 
ment No.   1058   by   Mr.    Willxams,   of   New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Tba  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  Senator  going  to  ask  to  detain  me 
imtil  the  clerk  reads  that? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  I  will  withdraw 
the  request. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
I  wish  to  hear  what  the  amendment  is 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  the  floor.  I  only  yielded  to  the 
Senator  to  introduce  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S«i- 
ator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the 
floor  for  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed,  Insert  the 
following: 

SHOBT  xrru;  and  statement  of  pubpose 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Voluntary  Municipal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1975". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  It  Is  In  the 
national  Interest  to  prevent  the  default  by 
State  or  local  governments  on  their  out- 
standing obligations  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  sound  fiscal  reform,  as  required  under 
section  5  of  this  Act,  and  to  establish  a  tem- 
porary program  of  emergency  credit  assist- 
ance to  State  or  local  governments  unable  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  5. 
DEriNrrioNS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  language  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Amendment  No.  1068  by  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Javits,  insert  the  following  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

short  tttle  and  statement  or  purpose 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Voluntary  Municipal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1975". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  It  Is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  prevent  the  default  by 
State  or  local  governments  on  their  out- 
standing obligations  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  sound  fiscal  reform,  as  required  under 
section  5  of  this  Act,  and  to  establish  a 
temporary  program  of  emergency  credit 
assistance  to  State  or  local  governments  im- 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  5. 
OEnNrnoNS 

Sec.  2,  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "Board"  means  the  Emergency  Munici- 
pal Fiscal   Reform  Board; 

(2)  "assisted  municipality"  means  a  city 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  a  State  and 
any  governmental  agency,  public  authority, 
or  public  benefit  corporation  which  receives 
or  may  receive  moneys  directly,  indirectly^  or 
contingently  (other  than  moneys  received  for 
the  sale  of  goods  or  the  rendering  of  services 
at  the  loan  of  moneys  to  the  city)  from  that 
city: 

(3)  "State"  means  the  State  of  the  United 
States  which  has  Jurisdiction  of  the  assisted 
municipality,  including  an  agency  of  that 
State;  and 

(4)  "Governor"  means  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  State. 

ESTABLISHMINT  OF  TRX  BOARD 

Sec.  3.  There  is  established  an  Emergency 
Municipal  Fiscal  Reform  Board  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  Chapman. 
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the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oovernors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Decisions  of  the  Board  shall 
be  made  by  majority  vote. 

AUTHORITY 

Sec.  4.  The  Board,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  It  deems  appropriate.  Is  author- 
ized— 

(1)  to  guarantee  or  make  commitments  to 
guarantee  the  timely  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  to  holders  of  obligations  to  be 
issued  by  a  State  on  behalf  of  an  assisted 
municipality  in  order  to  prevent  a  default 
and  carry  out  fiscal  reform  in  accordance 
with  section  6;  or 

(2)  in  the  event  of  a  default  or  other  In- 
ability of  an  Issuer  to  meet  its  obligations, 
to  provide  emergency  guarantees  of  the 
timely  payment  of  principal  and  Interest  to 
holders  of  obligations  of  that  Issuer  or  of  a 
trustee  or  receiver  of  that  issuer  or  of  a  State 
on  behalf  of  an  assisted  municipality  to  sup- 
port the  provision  by  that  Issuer  or  assisted 
municipality  of  essential  services  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  6. 

Such  obligations  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
be  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  all  future  reve- 
nues of  State  or  other  Issuer. 

STANDARDS  AND  CONDITIONS  FOR  0UARANTEE8  TO 
PREVENT  DEFAULT 

Sec  5  (a)  No  guarantee  shall  be  made  by 
the  Board  under  this  section  unless — 

( 1 )  the  Board  finds  that  the  obligations  to 
be  guaranteed  are  to  be  issued  by  a  State  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  credit  needs  of 
a  municipality  subject  to  its  jurisdiction, 
that  the  State  and  the  assisted  municipality 
are  not  able  to  obtain  such  credit  In  the 
private  market,  and  that  the  failure  to  ob- 
tain such  credit  Is  likely  to  cause  the  assisted 
municipality  or  State  to  default  on  its  out- 
standing obligations; 

(2)  the  assisted  municipality  submits, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  in  such  detail  and  In  accordance  with 
such  accounting  principles  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  a  financial  pl^n  which  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Board  will  bring  the  assisted 
municipality's  operating  expenses  (Including 
debt  service)  Into  balance  with  Its  recurring 
revenues  beginning  with  its  second  full  fiscal 
year  following  the  inltal  application  for  as- 
sistance. Such  financlEd  plan  shall  provide  for 
reductions  In  the  cost  of  employee  pension 
plans  to  the  assisted  municipality  through 
reductions  in  the  level  of  benefits,  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  overtime  pay  which 
can  be  counted  In  computing  retirement 
benefits,  increases  in  the  amount  of  employee 
contributions,  or  otherwise.  Such  financial 
plan  shall  also  provide  for  the  maximum 
feasible  participation  by  the  employee  pen- 
sion funds  of  the  assisted  municipality  in 
supplying  the  credit  needs  of  the  assisted 
municipality.  Such  financial  plan  may  be 
revised  from  time  to  time  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board; 

(3)  the  State  demonstrates  that  It  has  the 
authority  to  control  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
assisted  municipality  for  the  entire  period 
during  which  the  Federal  guarantee  will  be 
outstanding.  Including  the  authority  to  de- 
termine all  revenue  estimates,  set  aggregate 
expenditures  limits,  disapprove  all  expendi- 
tures not  In  compliance  with  the  plan  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (2) ,  approve  all  bor- 
rowing, and  authorize  all  contracts  during 
that  period; 

(4)  the  State  provides  assurances  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Board  that  it  will  repay  any  losses 
the  United  States  Government  may  sustain 
as  a  result  of  payments  made  pursuant  to  a 
guarantee  under  thiasectlon,  and  In  further- 
ance of  such  assurances,  the  State  and  as- 
sisted municipality  agree  to  waive  the  right 
to  aU  payments  which  they  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  State  and 
I^x:al  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  or  other 
comparable  general  purpose  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government,  at  such 


time  and  In  such  amounts  as  the  Board  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  any  losses  sustained  as  a 
result  of  payments  made  pursuant  to  a  guar- 
antee under  this  section; 

(5)  the  assisted  municipality  agrees  (1)  to 
make  available  to  the  Board,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  any  certi- 
fied public  accountant  designated  by  the 
Board  all  Its  accounts,  books,  records,  docu- 
ments, or  other  Information  which  the 
Board  may  request  bearing  on  Its  financial 
situation  prior  to,  and  during,  the  entire 
period  m  which  the  Federal  guarantee  is" 
outstanding;  (11)  to  follow  such  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe;  and  (111)  to  provide  such  pe- 
riodic reports  as  the  Board  may  require; 

(6)  the  State  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Board 
such  guarantee  fee  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Board  but  not  to  exceed  31,2  per  centum 
per  annum  of  the  total  principal  amount  of 
guaranteed  obligations  outstanding,  except 
that  such  fee  shall  not  exceed  1  per  centum 
If  the  Interest  on  the  obligations  is  Included 
in  gross  Income  for  the  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  laws; 

(7)  the  State  agrees  to  provide  In  accord- 
ance with  this  paragraph  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe  a  grant  to  the 
assisted  municipality  for  each  of  the  munici- 
pality's fiscal  years  during  which  a  guarantee 
imder  this  section  may  be  outstanding.  Such 
a  grant  shall — 

(A)  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  anticipated  operating  deficit  of 
the  assisted  municipality  for  the  fiscal  year 
or  portion  thereof  during  which  a  guarantee 
under  this  section  is  outstanding  as  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  the  amount  of  the 
grant  in  accordance  with  accounting  princi- 
ples prescribed  by  the  Board; 

(B)  be  derived  from  the  general  tax  reve- 
nues of  the  State; 

(C)  be  In  addition  to  all  other  grant  or 
similar  assistance  provided  to  the  eissisted 
municipality  by  the  applicant  or  the  State 
pursuant  to  programs  established  or  com- 
mitments made  prior  to  Its  initial  request 
for  a  guarantee  under  this  section; 

(D)  be  provided  at  such  times  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe;  and 

(E)  be  used  by  the  assisted  municipality 
to  meet  its  operating  expenses  In  accordance 
with  the  financial  plan  under  paragraph 
(2);  and 

(8)  The  State  presents  voluntary  agree- 
ments acceptable  to  the  Board  by  the  hold- 
ers of  obligations  Issued  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  assisted  municipality  to  exchange  such 
obligations  as  prescribed  herein.  Such  agree- 
ments may  be  conditioned  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  guarantee  assistance  under  this 
section  and  shall  reduce  the  financial  burden 
on  the  assisted  municipality  m  such  manner 
and  degree  as  the  Board  may  determine  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  assisted  mumclpallty  to 
meet  all  its  credit  needs  without  further 
Federal  guarantee  assistance  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  Such  voluntary  agreements 
shall  not  be  accepted  by  the  Board  unless — 

(A)  the  holders  representing  at  least  65 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  the  obligations  Issued  by  a  State 
agency  on  behalf  of  the  assisted  municipality 
agree  to  exchange  those  obligations  for  bonds 
Issued  by  that  agency  with  serial  maturities 
of  not  less  than  five  years  and  bearing  In- 
terest at  such  rates  as  the  Board  may  deter- 
mine are  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  but  in  no  case  may  a 
holder  receive  a  bond  with  an  earlier  ma- 
turity than  the  obligation  exchanged;  and 

(B)  the  holders  representing  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  the  obligations  of  the  assisted 
municipality  mattirtng  prior  to  June  30, 
1976,  agree  to  exchange  thoee  obligations  for 
bonds  Issued  by  the  municipality  with  serial 
maturities  of  not  less  than  five  years  and 
bearing  Interest  at  such  rates  ar  the  Board 


may  determine  are  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

(b)(1)  The  maturity  of  any  obligations 
guaranteed  under  this  section  may  not  ex- 
ceed one  year. 

(2)  The  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
obligations  guaranteed  by  the  Board  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time 
$4,000,000,000  prior  to  June  30,  1977;  $3,500,- 
000,000  during  the  twelve-month  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1978;  $2,500,000,000  during  the 
twelve-month  period  ending  June  30,  1979; 
and  $1,500,000,000  during  the  twelve-month 
period  ending  June  30,  1980. 

(3)  The  Board  may  not  make  any  com- 
mitment to  guarantee  any  obligations  under 
this  section  during  any  period  when  It  de- 
termines the  State  or  the  assisted  munici- 
pality Is  not  meeting  its  obligations  under 
this  section  or  that  the  plan  required  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  is  not  being 
achieved  on  schedule. 

(4)  In  approving  guarantees  under  this 
section  subsequent  to  June  30,  1976,  the 
Board  shall  require,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  that  Investors  participate  in  sup- 
plying the  credit  needs  of  the  assisted 
municipality  without  Federal  guarantee 
assistance  by  purchasing  bonds  Issued  by  the 
municipality  with  serial  maturities  of  not 
less  than  five  years  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  Federal  guarantee  assistance  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  June  30,  1970. 

STANDARDS   AND  CONDITIONS   FOR   CrARANTEE   Of 
OBLIGATIONS  OF  ISSUERS  IN  DEFAULT 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Board  may  not  guarantee 
obligations  under  this  section   unless — 

(1)  the  Board  finds  that — 

(A)  assistance  under  section  5  cannot  be 
provided  because  of  a  failure  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  that  section; 

(B)  the  issuer  of  the  obligations  (D  has 
defaulted  on  Its  outstanding  obligations,  or 
(11)  has  filed  a  petition  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act; 

(C)  the  issuer  Is  unable  to  obtain  credit 
In  the  private  market;  and 

(D)  a  guarantee  under  this  section  Is 
necessary  to  permit  the  issuer  to  carry  on 
essential  services  or  programs  the  Interrup- 
tion of  which  would  endanger  the  health, 
safety,  or  welfare  of  the  residents  of  the 
affected  area; 

(2)  the  issuer  submits  a  financial  plan  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Board  in  such  detail  and  In 
accordance  with  such  accounting  principles 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  for  bringing  its 
recurring  revenues  Into  balance  with  its 
essential  cash  needs; 

(3)  the  Issuer  provides  assurance  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Board  that  it  will  repay  any  losses 
the  United  States  Government  may  sustain 
as  a  result  of  payments  made  pursuant  to 
a  guarantee  under  this  section,  and  in  fur- 
therance of  such  assurances  the  Issuer  agrees 
to  waive  the  right  to  all  payments  which  such 
Issuer  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972,  or  other  comparable  general 
purpKJse  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Board  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
any  losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  payments 
made  pursuant  to  a  guarantee  under  this 
section; 

(4)  the  issuer  agrees  to — 

(A)  make  available  to  the  Board  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  all 
Its  accovmts,  books,  records,  documents, 
transactions,  and  any  other  Information 
bearing  on  its  financial  situation  which  the 
Board  may  request  prior  to  and  during  the 
entire  period  durmg  which  a  Federal  guar- 
antee Is  outstanding; 

(B)  follow  such  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe; and 

(C)  provide  such  periodic  reports  as  the 
Board  may  require; 
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(6)  the  Issuer  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Board 
bucb  guarantee  fee  as  may  b«  prescribed  by 
Qm  Board  but  not  to  exceed  Z^/i  per  centum 
per  annum  of  tbe  total  principal  amount  of 
guaranteed  obligations  outstanding,  except 
that  such  fee  sball  not  exceed  1  per  centum 
If  the  Interest  on  the  obligations  is  Included 
In  gross  Income  for  the  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  laws;  and 

(6)  in  the  case  of  an  issuer  which  is  a  tmlt 
of  local  government,  the  State  in  which  such 
Issuer  is  located  agrees  to  provide  from  Its 
general  tax  revenues  and  at  such  times  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe,  a  grant  to  such 
unit  in  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  its 
anticipated  operating  deficit  during  any  pe- 
riod when  a  Federal  gusurantee  under  this 
section  may  be  outstanding  as  determined 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  such  grant 
In  accordance  with  accounting  principles  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board.  Such  grants  shall  be 
in  addition  to  all  other  grants  or  similar  as- 
sistance provided  to  such  Issuer  by  the  State 
pursuant  to  programs  established  or  com- 
mitments made  prior  to  tbe  initial  request 
for  guarantee  assistance  under  this  section. 

(b)(1)  The  maturity  of  any  obligations 
guaranteed  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  three  months. 

(2)  The  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
obligations  guaranteed  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed,  at  any  time,  $500,000,000. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "issuer"  includes  any  municipality  on 
behalf  of  which  an  obligation  under  this  sec- 
tion is  Issued  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  municipality  In  meeting  its  credit  needs. 

EMEKOXMCT   ICmnCIPAL   DEBT   GI7ARANTEB   FUND 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Treasury  an  emergency  municipal  debt  guar- 
antee fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"fund")  to  be  administered  by  the  Board. 
The  fund  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Board  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  the  Board's  obligations 
under  this  Act.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not 
needed  for  ctirrent  operations  may  be  In- 
vested in  direct  obligations  of,  or  obligations 
that  are  fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by,  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  or  for  tmy  future  obliga- 
tions shall  be  covered  into  the  general  fimd 
of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  Guarantee  fees  paid  under  this  Act 
BhaU  be  deposited  in  the  fund.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deposit  In 
the  fund  any  payment,  or  portion  thereof, 
which  a  State  government  or  \init  of  local 
government  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
receive  under  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972,  or  any  other  com- 
parable program  of  general  purpose  financial 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  which  la  waived  by  such  Government 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Any  other  sums  received 
by  the  Board  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
into  tbe  fund. 

(c)  Payments  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  any  guarantee  by  the  Board 
shall  be  made  from  the  fund.  In  the  event 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  moneys  In  the 
fund  are  insufficient  to  make  such  payments, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  such  payments  on  be- 
half of  the  Board  and  for  that  purpose  he 
is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securi- 
ties Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  that  Act  are 
extended  to  include  any  such  payments. 

(d)  The  Federal  Financing  Bank  shall 
purchase  all  obligations  guaranteed  imder 
this  Act  the  interest  on  which  is  excluded 
from  gross  income  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  laws. 


sent  that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  un&nlmous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  fol- 
lowing the  standing  order  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  leaders,  of  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEOERAL  KESEKVE  BANKS  AS  FISCAL  AGENTS 

Sec.  8.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which 
is  requested  to  do  so  shall  act  as  fiscal  agent 
for  the  Bosird.  Each  such  fiscal  agent  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Board  for  all  expenses 
and  losses  incurred  by  It  in  acting  as  agent 
on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

PSOTECnON   or  GOVEBNIIENT'S  INTBU8T 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  enforce 
any  right  accurlng  to  the  United  States  or 
any  officer  or  agency  thereof  as  a  result  of  the 
issuance  of  guarantees  under  this  Act.  Any 
sums  recovered  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  paid  into  the  fund. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  any  issuer  of  an  obligation  guaranteed 
under  this  Act  or  any  other  person  liable 
therefor,  the  amount  of  any  payments  made 
pursuant  to  any  guarantee  made  under  this 
Act,  and  upon  making  such  payments,  the 
Board  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  the  rights 
of  the  recipient  thereof. 

REPORTS  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  shall  submit  a  quarterly 

report  to  the  Congress  as  to  its  operations  ORDER     FOR     VOTE      ON     SENATE 
under  this  Act.  RESOLUTION  265 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  Senate  Resolution  265  occur  at  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on 
that  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  the  de- 
sire of  Mr.  RiBicoFF  that  there  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  adoption  of  that  resolution. 
Therefore,  on  his  behalf,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
adoption  of  that  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.  Presi-  . 
dent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  265. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


TERMINATION 

Sec.  11.  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  make 
any  guarantee  under  section  5  terminates  on 
June  30,  1979,  and  under  section  6  on  March 
31, 1976.  Such  termination  does  not  affect  the 
carrying  out  of  any  contract,  guarantee,  or 
other  obligation  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
Act  prior  to  that  date,  or  the  taking  of  any 
action  necessary  to  preserve  or  protect  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  any  amounts 
advanced  or  paid  out  In  carrying  on  opera- 
tions imder  this  Act. 

STOCK  TRANSFER  TAX 

Sec.  12.  The  first  sentence  of  section  28(d) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
UJS.C.  78bb(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "No  state  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  impose  any  tax  on  any  change 
In  beneficial  or  record  ownership  of  securi- 
ties effected  through  the  facilities  of — 
"(1)  a  registered  clearing  agency;  or 
"(2)  a  registered  transfer  agent  when  per- 
forming the  function  described  in  section 
3(a)  (25)  (E)  of  this  title  or,  in  connection 
with  such  function,  any  functions  described 
in  section  3(a)  (25)  (B)  through  (D)  of  this 
title, 

or  any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian  therefor 
or  upon  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  securities 
to  or  through  or  receipt  from  such  agency  or 
agent  or  any  nominee  thereof  or  cxistodlan 
therefor,  unless  such  change  in  beneficial  or 
record  ownership  or  such  transfer  or  delivery 
or  receipt  would  otherwise  be  taxable  by 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  If  the  fa- 
cilities of  such  registered  clearing  agency, 
registered  transfer  agent,  or  any  nominee 
therefor  were  not  physlcaUy  located  In  the 
taxing  State  or  political  subdivision.". 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  amend- 
ments are  pending,  I  wonder  whether 
Senators  would  like  to  come  in  earlier 
and  perhaps  have  some  debate  and  votes 
on  the  pending  amendments  tomorrow. 
■Rie  present  order  provides  for  conven- 
ing at  12  noon.  These  are  very  important 
amendments,  and  it  may  be  possible  to 
have  debate  on  them  and  even  perhaps 
some  action  thereon  before  any  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  convene  at  10:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  of  not  to  exceed  20  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  265, 
a  resolution  to  protect  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  trade  abroad.  There  is 
a  1-hour  limitation  on  that  measure,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Cxtrtis 
and  Mr.  Ribicoff.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  that  time  may  not  be  utilized 
fully.  In  any  event,  the  rollcall  vote  on 
that  measure  will  occur  at  12  noon. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  Senate  Reso- 
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lution  265,  the  Senate  wDl  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  transportation  appropriations 
bill.  H.R.  8365.  There  is  a  time  limit  of 
20  minutes  for  discussion  of  that  con- 
ference report. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  confer- 
ence report — I  have  had  no  indication 
that  it  will  require  a  rollcall  vote;  it  very 
well  could  be  by  a  voice  vote— the  Senate 
will  resume  its  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  H.R.  5900,  equal 
treatment  of  craft  and  industrial 
workers;  and  the  pending  question  at 
that  time  will  be  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Allen,  which  he  has 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Williams  to  KM.  5900. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  get  what  the 
Senator  was  asking  in  the  unanimous 
(X)nsent  request  respecting  the  vote  on 
Mr.  Allen's  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  not  ask 
any  consent.  I  was  merely  stating  the 
program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
be  notified  respecting  any  imanimous 
consent  request  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Allen's  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right,  the 
Senator  will  be  so  notified. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OP  CRAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJi.  5900)  to 
protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor  in 
the  building  and  construction  Industry 
by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industrial  workers. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  any  Senator  wish  recognition? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  put  these 
two  issues  in  a  better  perspective. 

I  see  no  emergency  concerning  the 
issue  of  the  situs  picketing  bill.  It  has 
been  stated  that  every  President  since 
the  1940's  has  advocated  this.  It  has  not 
been  passed  by  Congress.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  matter  of  the  bailout  of  New 
York  is  a  critical  Issue.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  does  not  favor  this  ball- 
out.  He  stands  for  the  taxpayers  of  New 
York  and  the  people  of  New  York  in 
seeking  a  solution  that  will  give  them  a 
level  of  the  operation  of  their  govern- 
ment that  they  can  live  with  and  support. 

However,  with  the  agency  that  is  in- 
volved, it  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  if  this  substitute  is  voted  in 
lieu  of  the  substitute  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
and  then  is  adopted  as  the  substitute  for 
the  bill  itself,  the  situs  picketing,  so  far 
as  the  bill  pending  In  the  Senate  at  this 
time  is  concerned,  would  be  defeated,  and 
what  we  would  have  left  would  be  the 
New  York  bailout.  That  would  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote  up  smd 
down  on  this  issue.  The  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  be  against 
that  substitute  after  It  had  become  the 
biU  itself. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  feels  that 
In  the  matter  of  priorities,  the  Senate 


should  speak  first  with  respect  to  the 
critical  condition  that  exists  in  New 
York.  The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  stated — I  was  not 
at  the  meeting;  I  read  it  in  the  press; 
I  hope  I  am  not  misquoting  him — toat  if 
Congress  had  said  "No"  to  New  York's 
plea  2  months  ago,  the  matter  would 
have  been  settled,  or  would  have  come 
nearer  to  being  settled — I  will  qualify  it 
that  way — by  the  people  of  New  York. 

With  so  many  matters  pending  before 
the  Senate — the  debt  ceiling,  energy, 
situs  picketing,  and  many  other  matters 
that  have  been  enumerated  by  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader — it  does  not  seem 
that  we  would  have  an  up-and-down  ex- 
pression by  the  Senate  before  the 
Thanksgiving  recess.  However,  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  give  an  answer  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  would  give  an  up-and-down  vote. 

That  is  the  reason  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  c^ered  this  substi- 
tute. He  supports  the  substitute  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Williams-Javits  substitute 
and  he  would  support  it  as  a  substitute, 
then,  for  the  bill  itself.  But  on  an  up- 
and-down  vote  on  the  New  York  bailout, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  con- 
strained to  say  that  he  would  vote  "no" 
and,  at  the  appropriate  time,  he  will  dis- 
cuss his  amendment  further. 

The  theory  of  the  amendment  is  that 
the  Senate  should  vote  first  on  the  New 
York  bailout,  ahead  of  situs  picketing.  I 
would  hope  that  eventually,  the  vote 
would  be  "no,"  but  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  not  of  the  opinlcMi  that  the  situs 
picketing  issue  should  be  decided  before 
the  New  York  bailout  bill.  We  can,  either 
on  an  up-and-down  vote  or  in  resistance 
to  a  motion  to  table  if  one  is  filed,  find 
on  a  question  of  the  Senate  on  this  Issue. 

I  have  been  reading  In  the  paper  that 
the  bill  is  gathering  support  and  it  will 
be  passed,  and  it  will  be  signed  by  the 
President.  So  this  substitute  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  will  bring  those  fac- 
tors into  focus  and  will  allow  the  Sen- 
ate to  express  its  will  on  this  subject. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  New 
York's  situation  is  too  serious  and  its 
hazard  Is  too  great  to  the  country  and 
Its  whole  ecMiomy — indeed  the  economy 
of  the  world — to  allow  its  most  dug-in 
opponent  to  determine  when,  as,  and  if, 
on  what  conditions  and  od  what  tarns, 
It  shall  be  considered  by  the  Senate.  I 
consider  it  my  duty  and  my  privilege  to 
do  what  I  can  to  see  that  that  does  not 
happen. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
though  a  motion  to  table  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  amendment  is  in  order. 
I  shall  not  make  such  a  motion  today. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Senate  to 
have  a  discussion  of  the  amendment,  but 
at  the  appropriate  time,  if  nobody  else 
moves  to  table  this  amendment,  I  shall. 
I  hope  someone  else  does  so  that  I  shall 
not  need  to  do  it. 
"Mr.  ALLEN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama might  make  that  motion.  He  is 
interested  in  getting  an  expression  from 
the  Senate  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  must  say 
for  myself  and.  I  believe,  for  many  oth- 
ers that  a  vote  on  this  motion  to  table — 


and  it  will  be  made — will  be  no  deter- 
mination, as  far  as  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  saving  New  York,  as  to  tlie 
view  of  the  Senate  on  this  motion.  Again, 
I  repeat,  the  time,  the  place,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  New  York's  fate  will 
be  decided — I  should  hardly  be  true  to 
my  oath  as  a  Senator  If  I  allowed  those 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  most  deter- 
mined opponent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say,  in  explanation  of  my  earlier 
statement  to  the  effect  that  I  would 
probably  move  to  table  this  amendment 
if  no  other  Senator  made  such  a  motion, 
it  was  not  to  indicate  my  opposition  to 
such  a  measure.  I  am  remaining  open- 
minded  on  the  New  York  question — I  am 
not  going  to  commit  myself  at  this  point 
as  for  or  against — but  my  statement 
should  not  be  taken  as  meaning  that  I 
oppose  the  measure.  I  probably  shall  sup- 
port that  the  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  measure 
on  situs  picketing  that  is  before  the 
Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10 :  30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  7 :  05 
p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday.  November  12.  1975,  at 
10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  November  11. 1975: 

Depastmxnt  or  Agkiculturs 

WllUam  H.  Walker,  m,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice 
WUliam  W.  Erwln,  resigned. 

Department  or  Jitbtice 

E>avld  L.  Russell,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  at  Oklahoma 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  William  R.  Bur- 
kett,  resigned. 

Entironicentai.  Protection  Agxnct 

Andrew  W.  Breldenbach,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  vice  James  L.  Agee, 
resigned. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  11, 1975: 
Department  of  Justice 

Peter  R.  Taft,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

Milton  L.  Luger,  of  New  York,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance. 

Department  or  Labor 

Morton  Com,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nomlnatloDS  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore a  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

The  Judiciary 

Eugene  E.  Slier,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  and  western 
districts  of  Kentucky. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  who 
made  heaven  and  Earth. — Psalms  121:  2. 

Almighty  God.  Ruler  of  nations  and 
Father  of  all  people,  we  thank  Thee  for 
this  our  country — bom  in  love,  nourished 
by  faith,  and  led  by  those  who  sought 
freedom  on  these  shores.  To  Thy  loving 
care  we  commend  the  leaders  of  our 
Nation  today — our  President,  our 
Speaker,  Members  of  our  Congress,  and 
all  who  guide  our  governmental  agencies. 
Grant  unto  them  wisdom  to  know  Thy 
will,  courage  to  do  it,  and  strength  to 
support  them  in  their  endeavors  for  the 
good  of  all. 

Bless  our  people  that  are  receptive  to 
Thee  and  responding  to  the  call  for  re- 
sponsible living  that  they  may  work  to 
make  oiir  Nation  great  in  goodness  and 
good  in  her  greatness. 

In  the  mood  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  Mr.  Pastore  was  appointed  as  a  con- 
feree, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  10029)  entitled  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  military  construc- 
tion for  tbe  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8.  890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sbella  J. 
Phelpa;  and 

8. 1494.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W. 
WillUms. 


INTEMPERATE  REMARKS  OF  IRS 
COMMISSIONER  CITED 

(Mr.  MEZVINSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics.)    

Mr.  ICEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
November  5.  1975.  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Donald  Alexander,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, referred  to  members  of  congressional 
oversigfat  committees  as  "faceless  liars" 
and  "a  small  goon  squad  of  congressional 
Inyestlgaton."  As  a  member  of  one  of 
those  committees — the  Government  Op- 


erations Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Consumer  and  Monetary  Affairs — I  am 
personally  offended  by  his  intemperate 
remarks.  The  Members  of  Congress  have 
earned  better  treatment  than  to  be  pub- 
licly ridiculed  for  fulfilling  their  con- 
gressional mandate  to  oversee  the  agen- 
cies they  create. 

The  accusations  of  Mr.  Alexander  are 
in  reaction  to  widespread  criticism  levied 
against  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  congressional  investigations  in- 
stituted in  response  to  those  allegations. 
These  are  serious  charges,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  will  take  additional  time  this  after- 
noon to  speak  to  them  more  specifically. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
^ght  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  NATIONS  RESOLUTION 
ON  ZIONISM 

I  (Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
address  I  ever  heard  from  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  was  in  the  Guild  Hall  in  Lon- 
don at  a  dinner  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation in,  I  believe,  1957.  Then,  that 
great  and  wise  man  said  that  if  the 
United  Nations  did  not  in  some  way 
prevent  the  small  nations,  who  have  in- 
significant populations  and  power,  but 
the  same  vote  as  the  great  nations  with 
their  great  power,  from  continuing  to 
exercise  the  arbitrary  authority  they  had 
previously  exercised,  it  was  going  to  lead 
toward  the  disruption  and  perhaps  de- 
struction of  the  United  Nations. 

There  never  was  a  greater  vindication 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  great  man  than 
yesterday,  when  the  United  Nations  As- 
sembly, under  the  whip  of  the  Ck>mmu- 
nlst  and  Arab  nations,  put  together  the 
small  nations  of  that  body  to  adopt  a 
monstrous  resolution  proclaiming  the 
falsehood  that  Zionism  is  the  equivalent 
of  racism. 

We  join  with  Ambassador  Moynihan  in 
denouncing  that  resolution.  We  hope 
that  the  Assembly  will  purge  itself  of  this 
perversion  and  will  cease  to  endanger  the 
survival  of  that  great  organization  by 
such  monstrous  activity. 


UNITED  NATIONS  RESOLUTION  ON 
ZIONISM 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hJ- 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in 
my  nostrils  this  morning  the  acrid 
stench  of  the  smokestacks  of  the  crema- 
toria at  Auschwitz.  I  hear  in  my  ears  the 
groans  of  the  martyrs  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto,  because  on  yesterday,  when  the 
United  Nations  adopted  that  odious 
falsehood  that  Zionism  is  equivalent  to 
racism,  those  odors  were  smelled  and 
those  sounds  were  heard. 

There  was  an  attempt  yesterday  to  give 
legal,  international  sanction  to  the  anti- 
Semitic  lie.  These  little  men,  these  vicious 
men.  shall  fail.  Where  Pharaoh,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Haman,  Torquemada,  Hitler, 
and  Stalin  have  failed,  these  shameful 
people  shall  also  fail.  By  their  efforts 
they  have  joined  the  list  of  those  ignoble 
persecutors  whose  names  fill  some  of  the 
most  sordid  pages  of  history. 

I  suggest  that  future  U.S.  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  must  now  seriously 
be  reexamined  until  this  immoral  lie  has 
been  expunged  from  the  annals  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  and 
other  peoples  to  act  to  cleanse  the  United 
Nations  of  this  corruption  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  useful  continuation  of 
that  body.  It  cannot  continue  with  this 
taint  on  its  conscience  and  in  its  records. 

History  should  have  taught  us  that 
oppression  of  peoples,  religious  hatred, 
racial  discrimination,  and  national  sup- 
pression lead  only  to  violence,  bloodshed, 
and  war,  and,  in  the  final  chapter,  justice 
ultimately  triumphs  in  any  event  because 
of  the  efforts  of  good  and  decent  people. 

I  trust  that  this  body  will  promptly  ini- 
tiate those  actions  necessary  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  U.N.  in  the  name  of 
our  basic  American  ideals  for  the  sake  of 
justice  and  human  decency  and  inter- 
national morality. 


UNITED  NATIONS  RESOLUTION  ON 
ZIONISM 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  XJIf. 
vote  equating  Zionism  with  racism  Is  a 
deplorable  act.  It  sets  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent which  in  the  minds  of  many  may 
call  into  question  the  ability  of  the  U.N. 
to  continue  to  play  a  constructive  role 
in  building  world  peace.  It  specifically 
adds  fuels  to  the  flames  of  prejudice  and 
misimderstanding  which  have  made  It 
so  difficult  to  attain  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  it  does  so  at  a  time  when  at 
long  last  real  progress  toward  peace  had 
begun  to  be  made. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  under  an  appar- 
ent threat  of  blackmail  so  many  nations 
of  the  third  world  have  had  to  discard 
their  good  judgment  in  order  to  placate 
the  fanaticism  of  some  Arab  States.  The 
United  States  will  have  to  evaluate  this 
U.N.  vote  along  with  other  disturbing 
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trends  in  the  world  organization.  While 
such  a  review  is  being  made  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  promote  the 
cause  of  peace  and  moderation  in  the 
U.N.  and  elsewhere  for  what  really  counts 
are  the  actions  of  other  nations  and  their 
people  and  not  political  rhetoric  catering 
to  the  least  common  denominator  in 
world  politics. 


UNITED  NATIONS  RESOLUTION 
ON  ZIONISM 

'  Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
vote  by  the  United  Nations  to  equate 
Zionism  with  racism  is  another  example 
of  the  continuing  decline  of  this  inter- 
national organization. 

Like  the  majority  of  my  colleagues, 
I  abhor  the  passage  of  this  unconscion- 
able resolution  and  support  the  position 
of  the  United  States  delegation  in  vigor- 
ously opposing  it.  In  addition  to  its  po- 
tential disastrous  effects  on  the  delicate 
Mideast  situation,  this  vote  is  dramatic 
and  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  hsrpo- 
critical  and  imprincipled  nature  of  many 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  vote  must  cause  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  continued  U.S. 
participation  in  the  United  Nations.  In 
October  of  this  year  the  U.N.  celebrated 
its  30th  birthday.  I  submit  that  the  time 
has  come  to  review  its  record  over  the 
past  three  decades  and  make  fundamen- 
tal decisions  as  to  the  consistency  of  this 
record  vith  U.S.  national  interests. 

This  organization  which  sprung  forth 
with  great  promise  from  the  rubble  of 
World  War  II  is,  in  my  opinion,  cur- 
rently grossly  deficient  in  achieving  the 
lofty  objectives  of  its  charter.  Interna- 
tional understanding  has  been  replaced 
by  petty  jealousy;  a  forum  for  discus- 
sion has  degenerated  into  a  carnival  of 
recrimination;  and  dedication  to  free- 
dom and  justice  and  peace  has  been  sup- 
planted by  hostility  toward  the  United 
States  and  its  allies.  Worse  yet,  the 
American  taxpayer  is  financing  a  large 
portion  of  the  costs  of  this  institution 
which  has  turned  against  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  must 
shoulder  the  responsibility  in  the  months 
ahead  of  evaluating  the  United  Nations 
and  the  U.S.  future  in  it. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY VOTE  ON  THE  "ZIONISM 
IS  A  FORM  OF  RACISM"  RESOLU- 

•noN 

(Mr.  COHEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
miss^n  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
proval by  the  General  Assembly  yester- 
day of  a  resolution  branding  Zionism  as 
a  form  of  "racism  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion"  seriously  .diminishes   the   United 
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Nations  and  its  ability  to  deal  with  the 
difficult  problems  of  a  complex  world. 
The  action  not  only  violates  the  spirit 
of  the  U.N.  Charter,  it  undermines  the 
basis  for  continuing  U.S.  support  for  the 
global  forum. 

The  distortion  of  language  is  the  pre- 
cursor and  preconditioner  to  a  debase- 
ment of  values.  In  George  Orwell's 
"1984"  a  new  language  appeared  called 
newspeak  which  was  developed  to  ac- 
commodate the  means  and  ends  of  totali- 
tarianism. It  taught  that  "war  is  peace," 
'love  is  hate,"  "freedom  is  slavery,"  and 
"ignorance  is  wisdom."  And  now  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  would 
have  us  believe  the  invidious  assertion 
that  "Zionism  is  racism." 

Let  us  never  accept  the  tortur,;d  and 
deceitful  formula  that  2+2=5. 

I  do  not  believe  that  steadfastness  in 
the  pursuit  of  security  and  survival  can 
be  called  racism.  The  State  of  Israel, 
sanctioned  and  brought  into  being  by  the 
U.N.  28  years  ago,  has  a  right  to  survive. 
Until  the  Arab  States  recognize  that 
right,  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Furthermore,  use  of  the  U.N. 
organization  as  a  weapon  against  Israel 
can  only  weaken  the  U.N.  and  heighten 
the  chance  for  a  renewed  Middle  East 
conflict  that  will  serve  the  best  interests , 
of  neither  side. 


U.N.   ACTION  CONCERNING  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  join 
my  colleagues  in  deploring  and  condemn- 
ing the  action  taken  in  the  United  Na- 
tions last  evening  concerning  Israel.  We 
sent  to  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  a  resolution  cosponsored  by  434 
Members  of  this  body  opposing  the  reso- 
lution equating  Zionism  with  racism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  support  a  hear- 
ing in  this  Congress  concerning  what 
future  role  our  (jtovernment  should  play 
In  the  United  Nations.  I  fear  trouble 
ahead  in  the  funding  of  this  interna- 
tional organization.  We  should  also  dis- 
cuss the  future  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  hope  for  no  abrupt  cancella- 
tions until  a  complete  study  by  the  Con- 
gress has  been  made.  There  have  been 
some  organizations  within  the  United 
Nations  which  have  done  a  good  job — 
UNICEF,  the  Economic  and  Social  Coim- 
cil,  Hiunan  Rights,  Technical  Assistance, 
and  other  organizations. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  actions 
of  the  third  world  countries,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Arab  world,  and  in  some 
instances  with  the  Communist  world, 
could  cause  the  United  Nations  to  dis- 
integrate into  another  League  of  Nations. 
It  gives  one  cause  to  despair  how  useful 
the  U.N.  can  continue  to  be. 


U.N.  VOTE  ON  ZIONISM 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  not  an  easy  statement  for  me  to  make. 
For  almost  two  decades  as  a  Coi.gress- 
man  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  I  have  sup- 
ported the  United  Nations.  In  1967  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  22d  General  Assembly  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  firsthand  the 
workings  of  the  organization,  its  ac- 
complishments, its  potential,  and  its 
problems. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  and  mixed 
emotions  that  I  rise  today  to  suggest  that 
the  United  Nations,  one  of  the  noblest 
visions  of  the  20th  century,  has  been 
seized  by  a  suicidal  impulse.  In  the  wake 
of  last  night's  vote  on  Zionism,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  escape  the  observation  that  the 
U.N.  has  run  amok  and  has  virtually 
destroyed  its  last  vestige  of  utiUty  to  the 
international  community.  Continued, 
conscious  abuse  of  the  organization  will 
lead  inevitably  to  its  disintegration, 
mocking  the  precepts  on  which  it  was 
founded. 

A  responsible  United  Nations  could, 
and  should,  have  an  important  role  to 
play  in  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world.  Ideally,  the  organization  should 
provide  all  nations  with  an  alternative 
to  confrontation,  an  arena  in  which  dif- 
ferences can  be  hammered  out  before 
they  reach  the  stage  of  conflict,  a  forum 
in  which  the  international  community 
can  search  for  consensus. 

Today  we  are  confronted,  instead,  with 
the  hideous  spectacle  of  an  international 
organization  out  of  control;  we  see  votes 
bargained  and  purchased  in  favor  of 
meaningless,  senseless  unenforceable  res- 
olutions with  no  purpose  except  to  em- 
barrass certain  member  states.  The  valu- 
able work  of  the  U.N.  specialized  agen- 
cies— WHO  and  UNESCO  are  but  two 
examples — have  become  tainted  with 
partisan  political  considerations.  The 
organization's  accomplishments  of  the 
past  are  dwarfed  today  by  petty  bicker- 
ing, invective,  and  overbearing  arro- 
gance. 

Last  night's  pitiful  resolution  equating 
Zionism  with  racism  has  no  more  effect 
than  a  resolution  stating  that  the  Sun 
revolves  around  the  Earth.  It  is  signifi- 
cant only  to  the  extent  that  it  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  intellectual  and  moral  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  organization,  the  depths  to 
which  the  United  Nations  has  fallen. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  United  States  to  reassess  its  posture 
toward  the  United  Nations.  I  seriously 
question  whether  it  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  continue  to  provide  the  largest 
measure  of  support  to  an  organization ' 
that  has  lost  all  semblance  of  relevance 
and  all  contact  with  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  specific  pro- 
posals to  make  at  this  time,  but  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  United  States  is  called 
upon  to  react  to  the  spectacle  in  New 
York.  Let  us  take  some  time  to  measure 
and  ronsider  our  reaction,  but  let  us  in- 
sure that  it  is  forceful  and  effective. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNiaHT.  NOVEMBER  12, 
1975,  TO  PILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
10612 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night, November  12. 1975,  to  file  a  report 
along  wlUi  any  additional  or  dissenting 
views,  on  H.R.  10612,  a  bill  to  reform  the 
tax  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  "Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1975." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
able to  be  present  during  the  Monday, 
November  10,  1975,  session  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  because  I  was  asked 
to  speak  before  the  Bicentennial  Con- 
vention of  the  Union  of  American  He- 
brew Congregations  on  the  critical  eco- 
nomic issues  facing  the  coimtry.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye" 
on  HJl.  10035  establishing  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judicial  Conference,  and  on 
H.R.  4287,  providing  additional  law 
clerks  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  on  H.R.  9958  transferring 
real  property  from  the  United  States  to 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency.  However,  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  HJl  10041  which  retained 
the  Federal  enclave  provisions  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act.  I  also  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  H.R.  6461  providing  long-term 
financing  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 


TJJI.  activity.  In  any  event,  I  would  say 
to  our  new  disapproving  colleagues, 
"Welcome  to  the  club"  from  those  of  us 
who  have  for  some  time  been  suspect  of 
the  United  Nations  and  our  continued 
participation  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  at  a  bare  minimum 
this  Congress  and  this  Government 
ought  to  consider  at  least  our  continued 
role  in  the  United  Nations  and  also 
whether  we  should  continue  to  support 
its  headquarters  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  concur  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flovvers). 
Also,  may  I  say  at  this  point  that,  with 
the  tremendous  foreign  aid  bill  that  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  administration, 
the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions most  certainly  look  at  the  actions  of 
our  friends  who  voted  the  way. they  did 
yesterday  when  we  begin  to  dole  out  the 
American  dollar.  I  strongly  suggest  that 
we  delete  every  penny  for  every  coimtry 
who  either  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion or  abstained.  We  can  no  longer  re- 
main silent  and  be  pushed  around  by 
these  tiny  upstarts  who  seek  to  make  a 
mockery  of  our  way  of  life  while  we  pay 
for  it. 


SUSPICION  OP  UNITED  NATIONS 
GROWS 

(Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)        

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  and  condemn  with 
every  breath  in  my  body  the  action  of  the 
United  Nations  yesterday.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  actions  of  that  organi- 
zation cjiould  have  brought  down  the 
wrath  of  this  Congress  some  time  ago. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  who  will  si>eak 
out  most  forcefully  against  this  latest 
In  a  long  series  of  insults  and  irrespon- 
sible acts  were  as  recently  as  a  few  weeks 
ago  urging  this  House  to  overturn  oiu* 
policy  on  Rhodesia  because  of  U.N. 
sanctions  against  that  country,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  like  this  latest  resolu- 
tion any  more  than  the  former  one.  In 
fact,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  hard  pressed  to  find  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine in  the  dark  and  ominous  clouds  of 


FOREIGN    AID    CHRISTMAS    LIST 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  WEis  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  of  the  Members  who  have  con- 
dranned  what  happened  yesterday  in  the 
U.N. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  with  respect 
to  additional  foreign  aid  for  those  coim- 
trles  who  supported  that  resolution,  they 
should  be  aware  of  the  feeling  in  the 
Congress  during  this  Christmas  season. 
We  will  be  making  a  list  and  checking  it 
twice  to  determine  who  has  been 
naughty  and  nice.  Mr.  Speaker  I  sug- 
gest that  those  who  voted  for  the  UJf. 
resolution  belong  in  the  former  cate- 
gory. 


QUESTIONING  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF 
HOSTING  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
am  concerned  about  the  actions  of  the 
United  Nations.  Many  of  us  have  been 
concerned  about  a  great  niunber  of  Its 
actions  for  many  years,  primarily  because 
we  have  serious  doubts  that  the  United 
Nations  Charter  really  protects  freedom 
or  provides  genuine  peace. 


So  I  am  pleased  that  this  current  U.N. 
resolution  has  finally  brought  out  to  the 
House  more  clearly  the  necessity  for  re- 
considering our  support  of  "the  House 
that  Hiss  built." 

Maybe  it  is  time  to  move  the  United 
Nations  to  another  country  and  allow 
somebody  else  to  have  the  privilege  of 
having  this  organization  within  the 
boimds  of  their  country.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
now  seen  the  light  and  realize  that  this 
is  not  truly  a  democratically  conceived 
organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  has 
not  been  an  instrument  of  peace.  The 
United  Nations  has  not  truly  contrib- 
uted to  peace  aroimd  the  world.  In  fact, 
the  opposite  has  been  the  case.  I  hope 
we  do  in  fact,  terminate  oiu-  general  sup- 
port of  the  so-called  peacemaking 
•organization,  now. 


U.N.   RESOLUTION   CONDEMNED 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  condemn  those  countries  In  the 
United  Nations  who  voted  for  the  res- 
olution equating  Zionism  and  racism. 
I  was  proud  that  Ambsissador  Moynihan 
spoke  strongly  on  behalf  of  those  who 
espouse  the  Zionist  philosophy  and  their 
right  to  freedom  of  thought. 

Ambassador  Moynihan  touched  on  a 
key  point — ^U.S.  financial  support  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Though  a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the 
U.N.  might  at  first  blush  appear  attrac- 
tive, our  empty  chair  woiUd  have  no 
voice  and  no  veto  on  behalf  of  our' 
friends  and  our  own  interests.  The  se- 
curity of  our  200  American  technicians 
in  the  Sinai  and  the  current  truces  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  neighbors  relies  on 
5,000  U.N.  troops,  who  would,  if  we  with- 
drew, be  beyond  our  influence. 

But  we  are  not  without  recourse.  This 
year,  we  have  already  voted  $150  mil- 
lion to  meet  our  assessment  as  a  UJN. 
member.  Though  it  is  too  late  for  Con- 
gress to  reduce  that  siun,  new  appropri- 
ations will  come  before  us  for  fiscal  1977. 
And  we  have  not  yet  appropriated  our 
volimtary  contributions — which  last 
year  totaled  $125  million.  This  year's 
administration  request  is  for  $169  mil- 
lion. 

As  a  Member  of  tiie  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
which  votes  both  bilateral  foreign  aid 
and  volimtary  XJU.  contributions,  I 
pledge  that  every  request  will  be  closely 
examined  in  light  of  this  vote  on  Zion- 
ism. Those  nations  voting  to  equate 
Zionism  with  racism  should,  if  it  is  con- 
sistent with  our  national  interests,  be 
cut  off  from  the  benefits  of  our  for- 
eign aid  and  our  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

The  United  States  has  too  long  and 
too  proud  a  history  of  generosity  and 
tolerance  to  start  condoning,  even  by 
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inaction,     the     demagogery     witnessed 
yesterday  at  U.N.  headquarters. 


U  JI.  SHOULD  BECOME  INSTRUMENT 
FOR  PEACE 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  strongest  con- 
demnation of  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
an  organization  that  we  had  hoped  would 
be  an  Instrument  of  peace  in  the  world 
and,  more  than  that,  an  organization  de- 
voted to  principle,  exerting  moral  force, 
rather  than  physical  force,  in  the  affairs 
of  nations. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  are  bitterly  dis- 
appointed and  outraged  at  what  we  have 
seen,  and  I  only  hope  that  this  will  not 
move  us  1  inch  from  our  determination 
to  make  this  organization  what  it  should 
be — an  Instrument  for  peace. 

I  hope  that  it  will  not  move  us  1  inch 
from  the  direction  in  which  we  know  we 
have  to  go,  which  is  forward  in  an  or- 
derly world  that  exists  on  principles  of 
justice  and  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  I  hope  this 
very  damaging  action  of  the  U.N.  will 
bring  about  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  CUT 
ITS  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  a  lot  of  moaning  and  groaning 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  and  wringing  of 
hands  here  today  about  the  UJ^. 

The  majority  leader  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
made  reference  to  the  letter  with  434 
Members  against  the  resolution,  and  I 
was  one  of  the  signators. 

I  guess  It  took  the  Zionist  racist  reso- 
lution to  pinpoint  the  UJ^.  irresponsi- 
bilities and  get  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers. A  number  of  us  around  here  have 
been  talking  about  this  organization  for 
quite  a  period  of  time.  It  has  resolved 
Itself  Into  nothing  more  than  an  inter- 
national debating  society.  It  has  utterly 
failed  year  In  and  year  out  in  Its  peace- 
keeping operation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Members  who  are  up  here  de- 
ploring this  action  will,  when  the  time 
comes  to  vote  on  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  for  this  organization,  use 
their  heads  and  reduce  the  share  of  the 
United  States,  because  we  have  been 
much  too  generous  over  the  years. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  neces- 
sarily abolish  the  United  Nations,  but  we 
should  put  It  in  the  proper  perspective, 
and  not  yield  so  much  to  all  of  these 
pipsqueak  nations  that  have  the  same 
vote  as  we  do. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  GF 
HCJUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
1ION.  475,  PROVIDING  FOR  CON- 
DEMNATION OF  RESOLUTION  OF 
U.N.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  EQUAT- 
ING ZIONISM  WITH  RACISM  AND 
PROVIDING  FOR  HEARINGS  TO 
REASSESS  FURTHER  U.S.  PAR- 
nCIPAHON  IN  U.N.  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  475)  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  475 
Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  the  United 
Nations  and  Zionism 
Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  founder 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization  has  a 
fundamental  Interest  In  promoting  the  pur- 
poses and  prlnclj^s  for  which  that  organi- 
zation was  created;  and 

Whereas  in  Article  I  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  Include: 

"To  achieve  International  cooperation  In 
solving  International  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  In  promoting  and  encoiu-ag- 
Ing  respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion;"  and  ' 
Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  decided  to  launch  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1973,  a  Decade  of  Action  to  Combat 
Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination  and  a  pro- 
gram of  action  which  the  United  States  sup- 
ported and  In  which  It  desires  to  participate; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  November  10.  1975  adopted  a  res- 
olution which  describes  Zionism  as  a  form  of 
racism  thereby  Identifying  it  as  a  target  of 
the  Decade  for  Action  to  Combat  Racism  and 
and  Discrimination;  and* 

Whereas  the  extension  of  the  program  of 
the  Decade  to  Include  a  campaign  .against 
Zionism  brings  the  United  Nations  to  a  point 
of  encouraging  anti-Semitism,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  virulent  forms  of  racism 
known  to  human  history;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (the  Senate  concurring),  sharply  con- 
demns the  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  November  10,  1975  In  that  said 
resolution  encourages  antl-Semltlsm  by 
wrongly  associating  and  equating  Zionism 
with  racism  and  racial  discrimination, 
thereby  contradicting  a  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  and 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  strongly  op- 
poses any  form  of  participation  by  the  United 
SFates  Government  In  the  Decade  for  Action 
to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion so  long  as  that  Decade  and  program 
remain  distorted  ai^.d  compromised  by  the 
aforementioned  resolution  naming  Zionism 
as  one  of  the  targets  of  that  struggle;  and 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  calls  for  an 
energetic  effort  by  all  those  concerned  with 
the  adherence  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
purposes  stated  in  its  Charter  to  obtain  re- 
consideration of  the  aforementioned  resolu- 
tion with  a  View  to  removing  the  subject  of 
Zionism,  which  is  a  national  but  in  no  way 
a  racist  philosophy,  from  the  context  of  any 
programs  and  discussions  focusing  on  racism 
or  racial  discrimination;  and  be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  begin  hearings  Immediately  to 
reassess  the  United  States  further  partic- 
ipation in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  certainly  shall 
not  object,  it  is  my  privilege  and  my 
honor  to  join  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  presentation  of  this 
concurrent  resolution. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
necessity  for  this  resolution.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
has  seen  fit  to  adopt  a  resolution  which 
states  that  Zionism  is  racism.  This  body 
has  previously  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
demning such  action. 

Certainly  this  body  and  this  Govern- 
ment can  have  no  part  of  any  such 
proceeding. 

.  I  congratulate  the  majority  leader  for 
offering  this  resolution  and  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege and  honor  to  join  with  him  in  spon- 
soring it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving my  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  I  heard  the 
reading  of  the  concurrent  resolution  cor- 
rectly in  that,  It  calls  for  a  reappraisal  of 
whether  this  country  should  be  part  of 
the  General  Assembly?  And  if  that  is  the 
import  of  this  concurrent  resolution, 
while  I  sympathize  otherwise  with  its  ob- 
jectives, I  would  be  constrained  to  object 
to  the  Immediate  consideration  of  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  be  reread  so  that 
the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin  will  un- 
derstand exactly  what  is  contained  in  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  begin  hearings  immediately  to 
reassess  the  United  States  further  participa- 
tion m  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


TIME  FOR  REVIEW  OF  U.N.  FINAN- 
CIAL SUPPORT 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
at  the  United  Nations,  the  General  As- 
sembly voted  in  favor  of  resolutions  that 
glorified  anti-Semitism   and  terrorism. 
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Oxir  U£.  Ambassador  correctly  described 
previous  such  resolutiotis  as  "obscene" 
and  yesterday's  resolutions  as  "In- 
famous." 

The  UJ^.  is  now  controlled  by  essen- 
tially nondemocratic  states  which  regu- 
larly endorse  terrorism  as  a  desirable  life 
style.  Therefore,  the  time  has  come  for 
this  country  to  review  its  financial  sup- 
port of  all  UJN.  activities.  I  urge  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  tills  Congress  to  examine  our 
contributions  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  general  reductions  and  specific 
eliminations. 

I  do  not  recommend  that  we  resign 
from  the  U.N..  but  I  strongly  lurge  that 
we  do  not  financially  endorse  the  kind  of 
outrageous  conduct  that  is  becoming 
commonplace  at  the  U.N.  In  addition,  I 
urge  the  same  kind  of  review  of  our  for- 
eign assistance  program,  including  secu- 
rity assistance,  and  of  our  contributions 
to  international  development  agencies, 
and  of  any  specialized  tariff  preferences 
to  developing  nations. 

I  do  not  urge  massive  economic 
retribution  against  every  country 
which  takes  a  different  point  of  view 
from  our  own.  However,  in  view  of  our 
very  heavy  moral  and  financial  commit- 
ment to  peace  in  the  Mideast,  I  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  be  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  coimtries  which  are 
continuously  wrecking  our  efforts  to 
achieve  that  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  U.N.  and  of  our  financial 
commitment  to  the  U.N.  If,  however,  the 
U.N.  is  to  be  the  international  public 
playpen  for  nonelected  heads  of  regimes 
created  or  sustained  by  terrorism,  then 
we  have  no  choice  other  than  to  show 
our  disapproval  as  strongly  and  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[BoU  No.  086] 


AddAbbo 

Eshleman 

Michel 

Ambro 

Pary 

Mollohan 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Praser 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Andrews, 

Gude 

Mosber 

N.  Dak. 

Harrtngton 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Ashley 

Harsha 

Nolan 

AuColn 

Hawkins 

O'Hara 

Blaggl 

Hubert 

Patman,  Tex. 

Blancbard 

Hefner 

Pike 

Brown,  Mich. 

Heinz 

Q\Ue 

Buchanan 

Hillis 

Rees 

Burton.  Phillip  Hinshaw 

Rlegle 

Cederberg 

Holland 

Rlsenhoover 

Chappell 

Jarman 

Rosenthal 

Chisholm 

Karth 

Ruppe 

Clay 

Kelly 

Schroeder 

Cleveland 

Kindness 

Stuckey 

Conyers 

Long,  La. 

Traxler 

Daniel  son 

Lott 

Udall 

de  la  Oarza 

McCloskey 

Van  Deerlin 

Dellums 

McEwen 

Walsh 

Diggs 

McHugh 

Wiggins 

Drlnan 

McKlnney 

Wilson,  Bob 

Early 

Mathis 

Wolff 

Escb 

Metcalfe 

Young,  Pla. 

Members  have  recorded  their  prese^^ce  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanlmoxis  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ZIONIST  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  comment  on  the  objection  to  dis- 
cussion on  the  concurrent  resolution 
placed  before  the  House  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  and  minority  leaders. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  objected  to  our  dis- 
cussion of  this  resolution. 

The  entire  question  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  General  Assembly  has  been 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  approval  of  a 
resolution  equating  Zionism  with  racism. 
However,  I  would  Uke  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  merely  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  irresponsible  8u;tions  taken  by 
Qie  General  Assembly  over  the  past  few 
years.  That  body  has  strayed  far  beyond 
the  scope  Intended  by  the  U.N.  Charter. 
While  I  certainly  do  not  support  the 
apartheid  policies  of  the  Government  of 
South  Africa,  I  feel  that  the  General  As- 
sembly far  exceeded  its  powers  in  deny- 
ing that  Government  representation  in 
the  Assembly.  Legal  opinions  handed 
down  by  the  U.N.  legal  counsel  support 
this.  In  addition,  the  General  Assembly, 
in  granting  observer  status  to  the  PLO, 
limiting  Israel's  rights  to  participate  In 
debate  on  the  Middle  East,  and  in  other 
actions,  has  turned  the  Assembly  from  a 
body  geared  to  i>eace  and  reconciliation 
of  disputes  toward  being  an  Instrimient 
of  unrest. 

I  strongly  feel  that  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  the  Congress  taking  a  long, 
hard  look  at  our  participation  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Beyond  this,  I  feel 
that  our  Nation  should  refuse  to  associ- 
ate Itself  with  this  body  as  long  as  it 
continues  in  its  irresponsible  ways.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  Introduced  a  measure 
suspending  U.S.  participation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  withholding  that 
amount  of  our  financial  contribution  that 
goes  toward  its  support.  My  legislation 
would  in  no  way  affect  U.S.  participation 
In  the  Security  Council  and  other  organs 
of  the  U.N.,  but  would  make  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  will  not  tolerate,  nor 
participate  In,  irresponsibility. 


has  changed  into  an  Inciter  of  worldwide 
anti-Semitism  and  a  renewal  of  violence 
against  the  state  of  Israel. 

Those  who  have  steamrollered  this  vote 
cannot  have  it  both  ways:  They  cannot 
pervert  the  goal  of  the  United  Nations 
and  at  the  same  time  expect  that  the 
American  people  will  continue  to  be  its 
financial  mainstay.  They  should  be  aware 
that  all  but  one  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  stated  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  U.N.  action. 

It  is  the  ultimate  in  hypocrisy  that  the 
vote  branding  Zionism  as  racism  should 
have  been  pushed  by  third  world  nations 
that  themselves  are  products  of  the 
struggle  of  national  liberation  to  over- 
come racist  colonialism. 

They  know  very  well  that  Zionism  is 
not  racism;  it  is  rather  the  successful  na- 
tional struggle  of  the  Jewish  people,  who 
for  2,000  years  have  been  the  victims  of 
racism.  They  have  been  exiled  from  their 
land,  ghettoized,  repressed,  and  ultimate- 
ly massacred.  Unlike  the  single-party 
Arab  states  where  Jews  and  dissenters  are 
repressed,  jailed,  or  driven  out,  Israel  is  a 
democracy  in  which  a  half  million  Arabs 
have  the  same  rights  as  other  citizens, 
where  other  religions  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  Jewish  religion. 

Those  who  espouse  the  anti-Jewi.sh 
cause  choose  to  ignore  the  fact  today 
that  it  was  horror  at  the  Nazi  annihila- 
tion of  millions  of  Jews  and  others  that 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  morally  repugnant  that  words  culled 
from  the  propaganda  of  Joseph  Goebbels 
should  now  suddenly  be  transformed  into 
the  ultimate  expression  of  anticolonial- 
1st  chic.  The  anti-Israel  forces  should 
know  that  the  words  they  use  have  a 
double  edge:  Tomorrow  the  same  words 
can  be  used  to  justify  the  miu*der  of 
Asians,  Africans,  or  Latin  Americans. 

And  therein  lies  the  ultimate  danger  to 
world  peace.  The  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion sets  the  precedent  for  sanctioning 
the  destruction  of  any  nation  with  pow- 
erful enemies.  Which  national  existence 
is  safe,  which  people  secure  if  a  technical 
majority  in  the  Assembly  can  approve  a 
hate-filled  statement  directed  at  the 
survival  of  a  tiny  nation? 

I  hope  and  belleve'there  will  be  a  world 
outcry  against  thl^  despicable  action. 
The  member  states  of  the  U.N.  must  re- 
consider and  rescind  what  they  have 
done,  or  be  prepared  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences. The  U.N.  has  no  future  if  it 
is  to  be  permanently  captured  by  inciters 
of  violence  and  anti-Semitism. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  359 


STATEMENT  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
BELLA  ABZUG  ON  U.N.  VOTE  ON 
ISRAEL 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  credi- 
bility of  the  United  Nations'  as  a  force 
for  world  peace  has  been  dealt  almost 
Irreparable  damage  by  this  outrageous 
action. 

By  its  vote,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
is  in  effect  calling  for  the  destruction  of 
a  member  state.  From  peacemaker,  it  has 
changed  to  warmaker,  from  a  forum  for 
world  tolerance  and  understanding.  It 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8365, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
nON  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1976 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8395)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 6,  1975.) 

Mr.  McPALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McFall)  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  transportation 
appropriations  bill  is  a  good  one.  In  a 
few  instances,  after  considering  all  per- 
tinent factors,  we  are  recommending 
that  programs  go  forward  at  a  faster  rate 
than  is  proposed  in  the  budget.  These 
few  increases,  however,  are  more  than 
offset  by  reductions  in  other  parts  of  the 
bill. 

The  $3,978,924,775  of  new  budget  au- 
thority included  in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1976  is  $91,070,000  less  than  the  budget 
request.  In  addition,  appropriations  to 
liquidate  contract  authorizations  have 


been  reduced  by  $13,238,000.  The  net  ef- 
fect of  these  actions  on  current  year  ex- 
penditures Is  a  reduction  of  about  $86 
million  below  the  budget. 

The  bill  Is  $234,511,000  more  than  when 
it  left  the  House.  Part  of  this  Increase  is 
accoimted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate considered  an  additional  $105,010,000 
of  budget  estimates  which  were  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  The  other  major 
increase  over  the  House  bill  is  $90  mil- 
lion for  rail  transportation  improvement 
and  employment. 

The  House  conferees  did  agree  to  a  $20 
million  increase  in  the  limitation  on  obli- 
gations for  highway  safety  grants.  As 
stated  In  the  conference  report,  we  be- 
lieve these  additional  fimds  should  be 
used  to  emphasize  high  priority  safety 
programs.  The  effort  to  reduce  dnmk 
driving  remains  among  these  high  prior- 
ities, and  is  joined  now  In  the  States  by 
new  opportunities  for  life  saving  and  a 
new  enforcement  challenge  raised  by  the 
national  mandatory  55-mIle-per-hour 
speed  limit. 

The  conference  agreement  sdso  pro- 
vides $970,721,939  In  new  budget  author- 
ity for  the  3-month  transition  period 
ending  September  30,  1976.  This  amovmt 
is  $26,787,000  less  than  the  budget 
estimates. 


There  are  a  couple  of  other  items 
which  are  not  part  of  the  conference 
report  which  I  know  you  are  Interested 
in.  These  items  will  be  voted  on  separate- 
ly after  the  conference  report  is  adopted. 

The  first  major  Item  in  technical  dis- 
agreement Is  the  funding  for  rail  trans- 
portation improvement  and  employment. 
On  this  item,  I  intend  to  offer  a  motion 
to  provide  $90  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $18  million  for  the  transition 
period  to  be  available  only  upon  the  en- 
actment of  authorizing  legislation. 

The  other  controversial  item  Is  Senate 
amendment  No.  50  which  limits  obliga- 
tions to  be  incurred  imder  certain  high- 
way programs  to  $9  billion  for  the  15- 
month  period  ending  September  30, 1976. 
On  this  Item,  I  Intend  to  offer  a  motion 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

As  I  indicated  previously,  neither  of 
these  two  Items  are  part  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  They  will  be  voted  on  sep- 
arateUr  after  the  vote  on  the  conference 
report. 

In  summary.  I  think  it  is  Important  to 
point  out  that  this  bill  Is  $91  million 
below  the  budget. 

Mr.  SpetJcer,  I  urge  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to.  I  Insert  at  this 
point  a  table  in  the  Rxcoro  giving  the 
conference  figures  in  detail: 


NewBA 

enacted 

fiscal  year 

1975 

NewBA 

estimates 

1976  transition 

NewBA 

House 

1976Aransition 

NewBA 

Senate 

1976Aran]ition 

NewBA 

conference 

1976/transition 

Conference 

compared  with 

fiscal  year 

1975/enacted 

Conference 

compared  with 

newBA 

estimtto 

Conference 

compared  with 

Houeebill 

Conferer)ce 

compared  with 

§enatc  bill 

TITLE  1 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

salaries  and  expenses 

J30, 315, 000 

134,415,000 
9,  395, 000 

35, 000, 000 
8,600,000 

250,000 

$32,  550, 000 
8, 930, 000 

27, 000, 000 
6, 750, 000 

250,000 

$32, 550, 000 
8, 930, 000 

29, 000, 000 
7, 250, 000 

250,000 

$32, 550, 000 
8,930,000  . 

28, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000  . 

250,000 

+$2,235,000 

-$1,865,000  .. 
-465,000  .. 

-7,000,000 
-1,600,000 

Ttansition  period 

Transportation    planning,    re- 
search, and  development 

Transition  period. 

33,420,000 

-5,420,000 

+$1,000,000 
+250,000 

-$1,000,000 
-250,000 

Transportation  Research  Activi- 
ties Overseas ".... 

+250,000  . 

Transition  period 

Grants-in-aid    for    natural    gas 

pipeline  safety. 

Transition  period 

1,158,000 

1,800,000 

1,500.000 

1,800,000 

1,650,000 

+492,000 

-150,000 

+150,000 

-150.000 

Total 

Transition  period 

64,893,000 

71, 465, 000 
17, 995. 000 

61,300,000 
1^,680.000 

63,600,000 
16,180,000 

62, 450, 000 
15.930,000  . 

-2, 443, 000 

-9.015.000 
-2,065,000 

+1,150,000 
+25d,000 

-1,150,000 
-250,000 

Coast  Guard 
Operating  expenses 

660,264,448 

723, 907, 000 

207, 079, 000 

-187,225 

-48,061 

714, 230, 000 

204, 660, 000 

-187,225 

-48,061 

718,696,000 

205,  760, 000 

-187,225 

-48,061 

718, 341, 000 
205, 660, 000  . 
-187,225 
-48,061  . 

+58,076,552 

-5,566,000 
-1,419,000 

+4,111,000 

+i,ooaooo 

-355,000 

Transition  period 

-100,000 

Appropriation  for  debt  reduction . . 

-179,448 

-7,777. 

Transition  period 

■ 

Subtotal 

Transition  period 

660,085,000 

723,719,775 
207,030,939 

714,042,775 
204,611,939 

718,  508, 775 
205,711,939 

718, 153, 775 
205,611,939  . 

+58.068,775 

-5.566.000 

-1,4».000 

+4,111,000 
+1, 006,000 

-355,000 
-10,000 

Acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provements _        

108,376,000 
6,562,666' 

165, 310,  OOO 

19.000,000 

6, 600, 000 

2,050,000 

115,650,000 

30,050,000 

31, 350, 000 

10,225,000 

20,652,000 
5,111,000 
6,000,000 

156,100,000 

16, 160, 000 

6, 500, 000 

1,625,000 

115,650,000 

30, 050, 000 

31,200,000 

10, 175, 000 

18,600,000 
4,650,000 
5, 790, 000 

164,  568,  000 
19, 000, 000 
6,  500, 000 
1,  625,  000 
115,650,000 
30, 050,  OOO 
31,  200,  000 
10, 175, 000 

18,600,000 
4,650,000 
5,790,000 

156, 100,  000 
16, 160, 000  . 
6,500,000 
1,625,000  . 
115,650,000 
30. 050, 000  . 
31. 200, 000 
10, 175,  OOO  . 

18,600,000 
4,650,000  . 
5, 790, 000  . 

+47,724,000 

-9,210,000  .. 
-2,840,000  .. 

-100,000  .. 

-425,000  .. 

-8,468,000 

Transition  period 

Alteration  of  bridges 

-2.840,000 

-62,000 

Transition  period 

Retired  pay                 

105,000,000 

+10,650,000  . 

Reserve  training 

28,912,000 

+2,228,000 
+1,713,000 

-150,000  .. 
-50,000  .. 

-2,052,000  .. 
-461,000  .. 
-210,000  .. 

Transition  period 

Research,  development,  test,  and 

evaluation                   ...    . 

16,887,000 

State  boating  safety  assistance 

Transitton  period      ... 

5,790,000 

Supply  fund..  .        

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

+2,000,000  . 

Transition  period 

Pollution  fund  .              

10,000,000  . 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

+10,000,000  . 

+10,000,000  . 

Transition  period 

Total 

Transition  period 

931,612,000 

1,081,281,775 
273,466,939 

1,049,882,775 
267,271,939 

1,072,816,775 
271.211,939 

1,063,993,775 
268,271,939  . 

+132,381,775 

-17,288,000 
-5, 195, 000 

+14,111,000 
+1,000,000 

-8.823,000 
-2,940,00u 
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New  BA  ConferenM  Confertnce 

•nacM  New  BA  New  BA  New  BA  New  BA  compared  with  compered  with 

fiscal  year  estimates  House  Senate  conference  fiscal  year  new  BA 

1975  1976/tramttion  1976AransitJon  1976/transition  1976/transition  197SMnacted  estimate 


Conference         Conference 

compared  with    compared  with 

House  bill         Senate  bill 


f  1, 419. 500, 000    $1,  S45, 000, 000  tl,  522, 000, 000 
399,700,000       395,450,000 


Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Operations , 

Transition  period 

Facilities,  engineering,  and  dev^- 
!•  opment 

Transition  period 

Facilities  and  equipment  (Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund) 227,278,000 ^ —227,278,000 

Transition  period >. 


11,821,000 


13, 000, 000 
3,100,000 


12, 000, 000 
2,900,000 


$1,  528,  555, 000 
396, 550, 000 

12, 500, 000 
2,950,000 


tl,  525, 000, 000 
396,000,000 

12,250,000 
2,925,000 


+$105,500,000       -(20,000,000  +{3,000,000      -U  555, 000 
-3,700,000  +550,000  -550,000 


+429,000 


-750,000 
-17^000 


+250,000 
+25,000 


-250,000 
-25,000 


Research,  engineering  and  devei- 
opment  (Airport  and  Airway 

Trust  Fund^ 57,900,000 

Transition  period 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports  (Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund):  Ap- 
propriation to  liquidate  con- 
tract authorization (280,000,000) 

Transition  period ( ) 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Na- 

tiona  I  Capital  Airports 16, 310, 000 

Transition  period. 

Construction,    National    Capital 

Airport* 5,500,000 

Transitton  period 


80,400,000 
22,700,000 


(320,000,000) 
(49,500,000) 

17, 700,  OOO 
4,500.000 


60,000,000 
15,000,000 


(320, 000, 000) 
(49,500,000) 

17, 527, 000 
4, 450, 000 


12,100,000    11,625,000 


75, 000,  000 
20,800,000 


(320,000,000) 
(49, 500, 000) 

17,  527, 000 
4,  450, 000 

11,625,000 


67, 500, 000 
17,900,000 


+9,600,000 


-12,900,000 
-4,300,000 


+7,500,000 
+2,900,000 


-7,500,000 
-2,900,000 


(320, 000, 000)      (+40, 000, 000)( )(.. 

(49,500,000)( )( )(. 

17, 527, 000 
4,450,000 


-)(- 


-)(- 


+1,217,000 


11,625,000 


-H 125, 000 


-173,000 
-50,000 

-475,000  . 


Total 1,738,309,000      1,668,200,000    1,623,152,000 

Transition  period 430,000,000       417,800,000 


1, 645, 207, 000 
424,750,000 


1, 633, 902, 000       - 104, 407. 000 
421,275,000 


-34, 298, 000 
-8, 725, 000 


+10,750,000    -11,305,000 
+3,475,000      -3,475,000 


FMeral  Highway  Administration 

Limitation  on  general  operating 

wpenses (131,200,000) 

Transition  period ( ) 

Motor  carrier  safety 6,087,000 

^Transition  period 

Itigdway  safety  research  and  de- 

»elopm«it. 8^685,000 

Transition  period. 


(145,815,000)  (141,480,000) 

(34,716,000)  (33,666,000) 

6, 779, 000  6, 500, 000 

1,695,000  1,625,000 


9,135,000 


9,000,000 


(143,480,000) 
(33,666,000) 
6^500,000 
1, 625, 000 

9,000,000 


(142,480,000)      (+11,280,000) 

(33,666,000)( ) 

6,500,000             +413,000 
1.625,000 


9,000,000 


+315.000 


(-3, 335, 000)         (+1, 000, 000)  (-1, 000, 000) 

(-1,050,000)( )( ) 

-279,000 

-70,000 

-135,000 


999,000 


1,031,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


+1.000 


-31,000 


(44,200,000) 
(10,000,000) 


(20, 838, 000) 
(3,000,000) 

6, 985, 000  . 
4,000.000  . 


(30,000,000) 
(7,  500, 000) 


(15,  dOO,  000) 
(3, 000, 000) 


(30, 000, 000) 
(7, 500, 000) 


(15, 000, 000) 
(3,  OOO,  000) 


(30,000,000)       (+5,000,000)      (-14, 200, 000)(. 
(7, 500, 000)( )       (-2, 500, 000)(. 


-)(- 
-)(- 


(15, 000, 000) 
(3,000,000)(. 


(+3,000,000)       (-5, 838, 000)(. 
)( )(- 


:!S: 


-2.895,000 


-6,985,000 
-4.000,000 


Highway  beautification: 

Appropriation 

Transition  period 

Appropriation    to   liquidate 

contract  authorization (25^  000, 000) 

Transition  period ( ) 

Highway- related  safety  granb 
(appropriation  to  liquidate  con- 
tract authorization) (12,000,000) 

Transition  period ( ) 

Railroad  crossings  demonstration 

projects 2,895,000 

Transition  period 

Railroad-highway  crossings  dem- 
"^ItmiaSH'pS^ *"•'''"  J.W0.00O  1,400,000  1.400,000  1,400,000.         +1,040,000 

'''T;Stiin-^riod---"-"""r"^"'"°''^i^ 

Rural  highway  public  trVnVporta-'    " '^ '^ '^ '^ ''' ' 

*'TaS?pe'Ji'o"d '*''''''"'"■"  '■"°''»°  20.350,000         12,500,000  17,500,000  15,000,000  -5,350,000  +2,500,000  +2,500,000       -2,500,000 

Territorial  highways  (appropria-  " ' 

tion  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thorization)          (4,000,000)  (4,000,000) 

Transition  period ( )  (1,000,000) 

Darian  Gap  highway 13,510,000  9.900,000 

Transition  period 3,550  ooo 

Alaska  Highwjy 4,825,000  8,000,000  I 

Transition  period 


(4, 000. 000) 
(1,000,000) 
4,900,000 


(4,000,000) 
(8,000,000) 
4,900,000 


(4,DOO,000)( )(....: )( )(. 

(1,000,000)( )( )( )(. 

4,900,000  -8,610,000  -5,000,000. 

-3,550,000 

-4,825,000  -8,000,000  


Off-System  Roads  (Liquidation  of  

Contract  Authorization) ( )        (10,000,000)      (10,000,000)        (10,000,000) 

r^lfT}TJ"""^;r::ii--y^ '>    -  (2.500, ooo)      (2,500,000)       (2,5oo,0OO) 

Federal-aid  highways  (trust  fund- 
appropriation  to  liquidate  con- 
tract authorization) (4,575,840,000)  (5, 437. 000, 000)  (5, 432, 800, 000)  (5,434,800,000)  (5,433,800,000)     (+857,960,000) 


(10,000,000)      (+10, 000, 000)  ( )( )( ) 

(2,500,000)( )(.... )( )( ) 


(+1,000, 000)  (  -1,000,000) 


^,>:^SS.^±^^^'--^ ^-^^MrnKmrnm lUnM^^ s^:So;ooo^(.— ::!!::::-j    [:l^^i....::.:...■...H...■..:...^ 

grams  (trust  fund-appropria- 
tion to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thorization)       (110,000,000) 

Transition  period ( ) 

Rights-way  revolving  fund  (trust 
fund-appropriation  to  liquidate 

contract  authorization) (20,000,000) 

Transition  period ( ) 

Forest  highways  (approp^on 
to  liquidate  contract  authorize- 


(300,000,000) 
(75,000,000) 


(20,000,000) 
(5,000,000) 


tion). 


J 


(300,000,000) 
(75,000,000) 


(20,000,000) 
(5, 000, 000) 


(300,000,000) 
(75,000,000) 


(20, 000, 000) 
(5,000,000) 


(300,000,000)     (+190. 000, 000)  ( ..)( )(. 

(75,000,000)( )( )( )(. 


(20, 000, 000)  ( )( )( )( ) 

(5,000,000)( )( ^.)( )( ) 


%nsition„eriod::::;:;::::(...!!!i?!»i°°°l|::;::: [ ][ ->[ >   (-12.450.000H. 

ic  lands   hiihwavs  /mnro.  '^ ''- '^ '^ " )<- 


Public  lands  highways  (appro- 
priation to  liquidate  contract 
authorization). 


II: 


-)(. 


-)(- 


'?;,;;S?rUid::::::::;::(..  <'^^'°-«»l[ » ][ n >    (-«.27o,ooo)( u h 

more-Washiniton  Parkwav-.  1  sii'oii  jsiiii'mii'^ '^ '^ '( :-;::-i^>'- «v.;.:-™->( - '( 


Ballimore-Washington  Parkway. .  1, 544, 000 

Transition  period 

Overseas  Highway '"SOO.OOO 

Transition  oeriod 
Access 


2.500,000 
625,000 


-1,544.000 


!T:;s^od::::::::::: ^:.r.::.: '^•"»        «»•""        «»•«» 


-2,500,000 
-625,000 
+500,000 


to  public  recreation  areas 

%'^iiin^riod;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::: "»-"»•«»     "■«»•«»     ^o-ww-ooo     +10,000,000 


+10,000,000 


Recission  of 


Tr'^rS^*'!!'!!^/.::.\\\\\\\":::: ."-2im'666"-2im6w """-25,666.006"    -25.000.000     -25,^060 :.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::..- 

ii666,'666""^'""ii."i";"i:;"i";:::::::::;;":::;:;:::""""""":":"::i5;o66,'6^ 


Highland  Scenic  Highway. 

Transition  period 

HiMand  Scenic  Highway  (trust  * 

fund-appropriation  to  liquidate 

contract  authorization) (..  .  )(  )/  w 

Transition  period (  )( )> \>' 


.)        (15,000,000)      (+15,000,000)      (+15,000,000)        (+15, 000, 000)  (+15, 000, 000) 
-)( )( )( )( )( ) 
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NewBA 

enacted 

fiscal  year 

1975 


NewBA 

estimates 

1976  transition 


NewBA 

House 

1976  transition 


NewBA 

Senate 

1976  transition 


NewBA 

conference 

1976  transition 


Conference 

compared  with 

fiscal  year 

1975  enacted 


Conference 

compared  with 

new  BA 

estimate 


Conference         Conference 

compared  with    compared  with 

House  bill         Senate  bill 


Bikeway  demonstration  program ijo  oOO  000 

Transition  period ".."'.."".'.'.".'/.'.""".'."'.'.""'.  '.     ' 


6,000,000         +$6,000,000         +$6,000,000 


+$8,000,000      -$4,000,000 


Total $49,055,000 

Transition  period 


$66,080,000       $20,800,000 
9,870,000  1,625,000 


50,800.000 
1, 625, 000 


29,300,000 
1,625,000 


-19,755,000 


-36,780,000 
-8,245,000 


+8,500,000      -21,500.00 


National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration 


Traffic  and  highway  safety. 
Transition  period. 


70,874,000 


72,150,000        66,850,000 


67, 890, 000 


66,850,000         -4.024,000 


-5,300,000 -1,040,000 


State  and  community  highway 
safety  (appropriation  to  liqui- 
date contract  authorization)... 
Transition  period 


(96,000,000) 
) 


(76,000,000) 
(21,500,000) 


(71,000,000) 
(20,000,000) 


(71,000,000 
(20,000,000) 


(71, 000, 000) 
(20,000, 000) (. 


(-25,000,000) 
) 


(-5, 000. 000)  ( ){ ) 

(-1,500,000)( )( ) 


Total 

Transition  period. 


70,874,000 


72,150,000         66,850,000  67,890,000 


66,850,000 


4,(^4,000 


-5,300,000 -1,040,000 


3, 782, 000 

"ii,'694,666" 
965,666" 

48,250,000 

"i35,'266,"666" 


Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Office  of  the  Administrator 

Transition  period 

Railroad  safety 

Transition  period 

Grants-in-aid  for  railroad  safety.. ' 

Transition  period 

Railroad  research  and  develop- 
ment  

Transition  period... 

Interim  Operating  Assistance 

Transition  period 

Rail  Service  Assistance 

Transition  period 

Grants  to  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation 

Transition  period 

Rail  Transportation  Employment 
and  Improvement 

Transition  period 

Payment  to  the  Alaska  railroad 
revolving  fund.. 

Transition  period 

Alasl<a  railroad  revolving  fund- 
loan  authority ( )(. 

Transition -period ( )(. 


6,700,000 
1,600,000 
16,275,000 
4,100,000 
3,000,000 
750,000 

66,550,000 
17.000,000 
72,000,000 


5, 900, 000 
1,400,000 
16, 200, 000 
4, 050, 000 
1,000,000 
250,000 

53, 500, 000 
13,150,000 


5,900,000 
1,400,000 
16. 200, 000 
4, 050, 000 
2,000,000 
500,000 

74,400,000 
14,150,000 
72,000,000 


5,900,000 
1,400,000 
16,  200, 000 
4,050,000 
1.500,000 
375,000 

61.150,000 
13. 650, 000 
60,000.000 


+2,118,000 

"■+5,'i'66V666' 

"■"+535,'666' 
+12.900,000 


276,500,000 


5.000,000 


45,000,000 
15,500,000 

460, 000, 000 
130,000,000 


14,000,000 
7,000,000 

433, 800, 000 
124, 700, 000 


6,031,000 


45,000.000 
15,500,000 

441,800,000 
124,700,000 

200, 000, 000 
40,000,000 

10,200,000 


25.000,000 
8,600.000  . 

440,000,000 
124,700,000  . 

90,000,000 
18, 000, 000 

9,000,000 


-75,200,000 

""+25[666'6o6' 

+163,500,000 
+85,000,000 
+2,969.000 


-800,000 

-200,000 

-75,000 

-50,000 

-1, 500. 000 

-375,000 

-5,400,000 

-3,350,000 

-12,000,000 


+500,000 
+125,000 

+7, 650, 000 

+500,000 

+60,000,000 


-500.000 
-125,000 

-13,250,000 

-500,000 

-12,000,000 


-20,000,000 
-6,900,000 

-20,000,000 
-5,300,000  . 

+90.000,000 
+18, 000, 000 

+9,000,000 


+11,000.000 
+1,600,000 


-20,000,000 
-6. 900, 000 


+1,200,000      -1,800,000 


+90,000,000  -110.000.000 
+18.000,000    -22,000.000 

+9,000,000      -1,200,000 


fc 


.) 
.)(- 


(150, 000, 00)  (. 
)(- 


-)(- 
.)(. 


.)(- 
-)(- 


-)(- 
-)(- 


:1[ 


-150,000,000) 
) 


Total 486,822,000 

Transition  period 


669,525,000 
168,950,000 


529. 400, 000 
150,550,000 


867,500,000 
200, 300, 000 


708,750,000 
170,775,000 


+221,928,000 


+39,225,000 
+1,825,000 


+179,350,000  -158,750.000 
+20,225,000    -29. 525, 060 


Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration 


dnvnis 
assl 


lirban      Mass^  Transportation 
Fund: 

Administrative  expenses 5,960,000 

Transition  period 

Research,  development,  and 
demonstrdtions  and  uni- 
versity     research      and 

training 45,050,000 

Transition  period 

Appropriation    to    liquidate 

contract  authorization (450,000,000) 

Transition  period ( ) 


12,850,000 
3,500,000 


70,250,000 
15,000,000 

(890,300,000) 
(275,000.000) 


10, 300, 000 
2,900,000 


49.000,000 
11,000,000 

(890, 300, 000) 
(275, 000, 000) 


10, 300, 000 
2,900,000 


61,000,000 
12, 000, 000 

(890,300,000) 
(275, 000, 000 


10,300,000 
2,900,000 


54,000,000 
11,500,000 


+4,340,000 


-2.550,000 
-600,000 


+8.950,000         -16,250.000 
-3.500.000 


+5.000.000     -7.000,000 
+500.000         -500.000 


(890,300,000)    (+440,300,000)( 


(275,000,D00)(. 


-)( 


± 


± 


Total 

Transition  period. 


51.010,000 


83.100,000 
18, 500, 000 


59, 300, 000 
13,900,000 


71, 300, 000 
14,900,000 


64, 300, 000 
14,  400, 000 


+13,290,000 


-18,800,000 
-4, 100, 000 


+5, 000, 000      -7, 000, 000 
+500,  000  -500,  000 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation 

Limitation  on  administrative  ex- 
penses  

Transition  period 


(886,000) 
) 


(943,000) 
(255,000) 


(923,000) 
(250, 000) 


(923,000) 
(250, 000) 


(923,000) 
(250, 000)(. 


(+37,000) 


(-20,000)^ )( ) 

(-5.000)( )( y 


Total,  title  1 3,332,575,000 

Transition  period 


3.711,801,775    3,410,684,775 
918,781,939       866,826,939 


3,839,113,775      3,629,545,775 
928,966,939        892,276,939 


+236,970,775         -82.256,000 
-26,505,000 


+218, 881, 000  -209, 568. 000 
+25,450,000    -36,690,  000 


TITLE  II 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

National  Transportation  Safety 
Board 


Salaries  and  expenses. 
Transition  period.. 


9,640,000 


10,795,000 
2,877,000 


11.110.000 
3.020,000 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Transition  period... 

Payments  to  air  carriers. 

Transition  period 


17.  UO,  000 
■67,728.666" 


19.700,000    18,995,000 


4,850^000 
60,695.000 
15.150,000 


4.750,000 
60,695,000 
15, 150, 000 


11,950^000 
3,371,000 


19,295,000 

4.750.000 
60.695.000 
15,150,000 


11,260,000 
3.095.000 


19, 295, 000 

4,750,000 
60,695,000 
15,150.000  . 


+1,620,000 


+1,685,000 


-7,033,000 


+465,000 
+218,000 


-405,000 
-100,000 


-1-150,000 
+75.000 


+300,000 


-690.000 
-276, 000 


Total 

Transition  period.. 

Interstate  Commerce 
Commission 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period 

Payment  for  direct  rail  service. 

Transition  period.. 


85,338.000 


80,395,000 
20,000,000 


79,690,000 
19,900,000 


79,990.000 
19,900,000 


79.990.000 
19.900.000 


-5,348,000 


-405,000 
-100,000 


+300,000 


44,970.000 


50,470,000         49,130,000  49,630,000  49,330.000  -H.  360. 000  -1.140.000 

12,500.000         12,290,000  12,290,000  12,290,000 -210,000 

21,600,000 20.000.000  15,000,000         +15,000^000  -6.600,000 


+200.000         -300,000 

"+i5.'666,"666" "  ■^,"666,'666' 
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New  BA  Conference  Conference 

enacted  New  BA  New  BA  New  BA  New  BA  compared  with  compared  with 

fiscal  year  estimates  House  Senate  conference  fiscal  year  new  BA 

1975  1976/transltJon  1976^ansition  1976/transition  1976Aiinsltion  1975/enacted  estimate 


Conference         Conference 

compared  with    compared  with 

House  bill         Senate  bill 


The  Panama  Canal 

Cenal  Zone  Government: 

Operating  expenses $63,641,000 

Transition  period 

Capital  outlay 5,790,000 

Transition  period 

Panama  Canal  Company:  Limita- 
tion on  general  and  adminis- 
trative expenses (26,199,000) 

Transition  period ( ) 


}60, 174,000 

16. 000, 000 

3,000,000 

650,000 


(24,371.000i 
(6,540,000) 


J59,>000,000 

15,900,000 

2. 240, 000 

^560, 000 


(24, 371, 000) 
(6,540,000) 


;59, 800, 000 

15,900,000 

2,240,000 

560,000 


(24,371,000) 
(6, 540, 000) 


{59,800,000 

15,900,000 

2,240,000 

560,000 


-{3,841,000  -{374,000 

-100,000 

-3,500,000  -760,000 
-90,000 


(24,371,000)       (-1,828, 000)( )( )(. 

(6.540,000k )( )l )(. 


Total 69,431,000 

Transition  period 

United  States  Railway  Association 
Administrative  expenses 12,000,000 


63,174,000 
16,650,000 


62,040,000 
16, 460, 000 


10,000,000         10,000,000 


62,040,000 
16,460,000 

10, 000, 000 


62, 040, 000 
16, 460,  OOO 

10,000,000 


-7,391,000 
-2,000,000  . 


-1,134,000 
-190,000 


Transition  period. 


Washington    Metropolitan    Ana 
Transit  Authority 

Federal  contribution: 

Tiscal  year  1975 

Transition 


pel 
'6.. 


riod. 


19,400,000 -19,400,000 


Fiscal  year  1971 

Transition  period. 
Fiscal  year  1977. , 

Transition  period. 


68,024,000 


9,500,000 
26, 600, 000 
90,058,000 


9,500,000 
26,700,000 
90,059,000 


9,500,000 
26,  700, 000 
90, 059,  OOO 


9,500,000 
26,  700, 000 
90,059,000 


-58,524,000 


+90,059,000 


Subtotal 

Transition  period. 

Interest  subsidy 

Transition  period... 


87,424,000 


17,129,000 


99,559,000 
26,700,000 
22,200,000 


99, 559, 000 
26, 700, 000 
22,200,000 


99, 559, 000 
26,  700, OOO 
22,200,000 


99,  559,  000 
26,  700,  000 
22,  200, 000 


+12,135,000 
"  ■"5,'d7lVd(»" 


Total 104,553,000 

Transition  period. 


131,759.000 
26.700,000 


121,759,000 
26, 700, 000 


121, 759, 000 
26,  700, 000 


121, 759, 000 
26,  700,  OOO 


+17,206,000 


Totll.  Title  M 325,932,000 

Transition  period. 


TITLE  III 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


358, 193, 000 
78. 727,  000 


333, 729, 000 
78,  970, 000 


355, 369, 000 
78,721,000 


349,  379,  OOO 
78. 445. 000 


+23,447,000 


-8,814,000 
-282,000 


+{15,650,000     -{5,990,000 
+75,000  -276,000 


(350,000,000)    (350,000,000) 
(87,500,000)      (87,500,000) 


(56,048.000)      (40,000,000) 
(14,012,000)( ) 


(350,000,000) 
(87,  500, 000) 


(4,600.000) 


,150,000) 


(4,600,000) 
(1,150,000) 


(4,600,000) 
(1, 150, 000) 


(4, 600, OOO) (. 
(1,150, 000)  (. 


Federal  Aviation  Administration: 
Grants-in-aid  for  airport  de- 
velopment (limitation  on  ob- 

liptions) (310,000,000) 

Transition  period ( ) 

Federal  Highway  Administration: 
Highway  beautJfication  Oimi- 

tatlon  on  obligations) (45, 000, 000) 

Transition  period ( ) 

Territorial  highways  Oimita- 

tion  on  obligations) (4, 600, 000) 

Transition  period.. ( ) 

Federal-aid    liighways    and 
highway  safety  construe-  /■ 

tion  programs  Oimitation 

on  oUigitions) ( )(, 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administntjon :  State  and  com- 
munity highway  safety  (limita- 
tion on  obligations) (100,000,000) 

Transitiofl  period ( ) 

Urban  Mass  Transpoftatiofl  Ad- 
ministration: lirban  Mass 
transportation  fund  Oimitation 

on  commitments) (1,446,750,000)  (1,724, 100, 000)(1, 800, 000, 000)  (1,714,150,000)  (1,707,150,000)    (+260,400  000) 

Transition  period ( )      (400,000,000)    (395,000,000)      (396,200,000)      (395, 700, 000)  ( ) 


(350,000,000)      (+40, 000, 000)  ( )( )( 

(87,  500, 000) (..... )( )( ){: 


(56,000,000)       (40,000,000)       (-5,000,000)      (-16, 048, 000) ( )(-16,000,000) 

(14,012,000)( )( )      (-14,012,000)( K-UiOK.OOO) 


-ih 


^t 


)( )  (9,000,000,000)  (9, 000, 000, 000) (+9, 000, 000, 000) (+9, 000, 000, 000)  (+9,000,000,000)(.._ ) 


(108,000,000) 
(25,750,000) 


(100,000,000) 
(25,000,000) 


(120, 000, 000) 
(30,000,000) 


(120,000,000)      (+20,000,000) 
(3O,0OO,0OO)( ) 


(+12,000,000) 
(+4,250,000) 


(-16,950,000) 
(-4,300,000) 


(+20, 000, 000)  (. 
(+5, 000, 000)  (. 


(-92,850,000)  (-7,000,000) 
(+700,000)      (-500,000) 


Total 

Transition  period. 

TotaL.. 


.  (1, 906. 350, 000)  (2, 242, 748, 000)  (2, 294, 600, 000)  (11, 244, 750, 000)  (11, 221, 750, 000)  (+9, 315, 400, 000)  (+8, 979, 002, 000)  (+8, 927, 150, 000)  (-23, 000, 000) 
-( )      (528,412.000)    (508,650,000)      (528.862,000)      (SKSSOJOOOkT... ..........)      (-U:062,0O0)         (+51 7001 000)  (-U!  512!  000) 


Transition  period.. 


Total,  titles  1.  II,  and  III,  new 
budget  (oMigational)  authority.    3,718,507,000     4,069,994,775    3,744,413,775 

Transition  period 997,508,939       945,196,939 

Memoranda: 

Appropriations  to  liquidate 
contract  authorizations....    5,599,560.000     7,122.338.000    7,093,100,000 

Transition  period 1,717,500,000    1,712,450,000 

Appropriations  for  debt  r»- 

ducMon 179,448  187,225  187,225 

Transition  period 48,061  48,061 


4, 194, 482,  775 
1, 007, 687, 939 


7,095,100,000 
1,  712, 450, 000 

187,225 
48,061 


3,978,924,775 
970, 721, 939 


+260,417,775 


7,109,100,000    +1,515,540,000 
1,712,450,000  


-91,070,000 
-26,787,000 


-13,238,000 
-5,050,000 


+234,511,000  -215,558,000 
+25.525.000    -36,966,000 


+16,000,000    +14,000,000 


187,225 
48,061 


+7.777 


Grand  total..  9,312.246,448    11,192,520,000  10,837,701.000    11,289,582,775    11,088,024,775    +1,775,778,327       -104,495  225 

Transition  period- 2.715,057,000    2,657,695,000     2.720,137,939     2;683, 171,939  .T.I.. .........       -Sllsls.Oei 


+250,323,775  -201,558,000 
+25,476,939    -36,966,000) 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 


(Mr.  McFall),  and  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  an  action  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  conference. 

Funds  are  provided  for  FAs  Route  909 
which  serves  the  Arkabutla  Reservoir  in 
Tate  County,  Miss.  This  highway  goes 
through  a  reservoir,  where  the  bridges 
are  some  30  years  old  and  in  terrible 


condition.  We  have  had  about  27  wrecks 
in  a  period  of  about  2  years,  and  8  or  10 
deaths  on  this  road.  The  highway  greatly 
used  by  those  visiting  the  reservoir,  is 
used  regxilarly  by  schoolbuses  and  local 
traffic. 
I  have  here  pictures  of  the  dangerous 
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conditions  with  which  the  traveling  pub- 
lic is  faced. 

The  committee  has  recognized  this 
condition  and  provided  fimds  for  re- 
construction of  the  bridges  and  repairs 
to  the  highways  as  authorized  by  Public 
Law  93-643,  which  itself  followed  the 
presentation  of  the  facts  involved  here 
to  our  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  used  this  example  to  justify  a  new 
general  law  to  assist  in  construction  of 
access  highways  to  public  recreation 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  wish  to  thank 
my  friend  John  McFall,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Silvio  Conte,  rank- 
ing member,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  action  in  meeting 
this  problem. 

I  am  glad,  too,  that  they  used  this 
authority  mentioned  to  meet  similsir  sit- 
uations in  several  other  places  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten)  for  calling  this 
matter  to  our  attention,  as  did  other 
Members  of  the  House. 

This  is  a  new  program,  a  very  nec- 
essary program.  It  takes  care  of  a  num- 
ber of  problems,  such  as  the  gentleman 
has  outlined  in  his  statement  to  the 
House,  that  are  very  important  to  the 
people  all  over  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  all  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  in  particular  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  for 
his  diligent  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  All  of  the  subcommittee 
members  worked  hard  during  the  hear- 
ings and  then  in  conference  where  we, 
I  think,  were  able  to  bring  forth  a  bill 
which  the  House  can  accept. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
conference  report  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriations bill  (H.R.  8365) . 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  amounts 
contained  In  this  conference  report 
amount  to  $91  million  under  the  admin- 
istration's request.  In  these  flnsuicially 
troublesome  times,  it  is  most  important 
to  tow  the  line  on  spending  in  non- 
essential areas. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  conferees  have 
done  just  that.  I  would  like  to  note 
that  no  essential  programs  suffered  any 
financial  setbacks.  Also,  I  should  like  to 
note  that  the  funds  provided  In  this  con- 
ference report  include  support  for  new 
and  much  needed  programs.  I  should 
now  like  to  review  tiiose  programs  that 
were  not  Included  In  this  bill  when  I 
last  appeared  before  the  House  with  this 
appropriations  bill. 

First,  I  should  like  to  start  with  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  agency,  which  is  part 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
in  peacetime  does  a  monumental  Job  in 
the  patrolling  and  safeguarding  of  our 
Nation's  coastal  and  inland  waterways. 
They  are  alone  entrusted  with  the  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  our 
marine  safety  programs. 

My  enthusiastic  support  for  the  Coast 
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Guard  dates  back  to  my  tenure  on  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Treas- 
ury-Post Office-General  Government, 
when  it  had  appropriation  jurisdiction 
over  the  Coast  Guard.  Safe  passage  of 
vessels  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  no 
small  task,  with  respect  to  the  many 
stationary  oil  rigs  and  mobile  oil  rigs 
which  never  have  fixed  positions.  In- 
stitution of  the  loran-C  communication 
chain  in  Uie  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  most  im- 
portant to  the  Coast  Guard's  task  in 
the  gulf.  At  first,  the  House  was  con- 
cerned that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  realize  a  duplication  in 
fimctions  with  loran-C  and  other  FAA 
communication  systems.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  no  other  system  than  loran-C 
is  suited  for  the  gulf  and  implementation 
of  the  program  should  begin  immediate- 
ly. I  was  pleased  to  support  this  most 
necessary  program.  Incidentally,  it 
should  be  noted  that  language  mandates 
that  the  program  begin  with  existing 
funds. 

Under  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, the  House  conferees  agreed  to 
offer  a  motion  that  the  House  approve 
$6  million  for  the  construction  of  bike- 
ways  in  the  various  States.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  $10  million.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  money  is 
already  available  from  the  States'  regu- 
lar apportioimient.  but  in  the  last  5  years 
only  $2.7  milUon  has  been  utilized  by 
the  States.  It  is  clear  that  roadway  con- 
struction took  precedence  in  their  appor- 
tionment. As  I  noted  earlier,  this  $6  mil- 
lion would  not  be  part  of  the  State  ap- 
portionment. Therefore,  we  expect  en- 
thusiastic participation  in  this  program 
nationwide. 

Under  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, the  conferees  agreed  to  support 
$5.1  million  for  an  intermodal  freight 
demonstration,  designed  to  demonstrate 
the  profitability  of  an  efficient,  well-dis- 
ciplined TOPC  service — piggyback  serv- 
ice— using  control  and  management 
techniques.  The  benefits  that  will  accrue 
to  both  the  industry  and  shipping  public 
will  be  returned  100-fold  for  the  Gov- 
enmieiit's  small  seed  money.  I  should 
Uke  to  note  that  the  participating  rail- 
roads will  provide  50  percent  of  the  fi- 
nancing and  will  be  responsible  imder  a 
payback  provision  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
errunent.  I  enthusiastically  support  this 
program  and  Intend  to  follow  its  prog- 
ress closely.  Finally,  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  a  Northeast  Corridor  demonstration 
program,  but  will  utilize  candidate  rail 
line  markets  from  New  York  City  to  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

Because  the  railroad  maintenance-of- 
way  jobs  bill  (HJl.  8672)  is  still  subject 
to  conference,  the  managers  of  the 
House  had  to  take  the  appropriation  for 
this  bill  back  in  technical  disagreement. 
We  will  offer  an  amendment  of  $90  mil- 
lion to  implement  the  bill  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1976.  The  author- 
ization passed  with  such  tremendous 
support  from  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
262  to  129.  that  I  feel  sure  my  colleagues 
will  agree  to  this  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported this  fimding  since  last  April.  I 


attempted  on  three  occasions  in  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1975 
(H.R.  4481)  and  the  Second  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation  Act  of  1975  (H.R. 
5899)  to  get  funding  of  this  type 
passed.  On  each  occasion,  my  amend- 
ment failed  on  a  "technicality"  that  au- 
thorization had  not  passed  the  House.  I 
made  a  continuing  commitment  to  sup- 
port the  appropriation  as  soon  as  au- 
thorizing legislation  passed  the  House. 
H.R.  8672  was  passed  on  October  23, 
1975.  There  are  still  many  programs  that 
can  be  fimded  in  winter  months.  Ap- 
proving this  $90  million  now  would  make 
it  available  as  soon  as  it  is  signed  into 
law.  The  way  has  been  paved  for  those 
who  objected  to  the  appropriations  in 
the  past.  This  provision  represents  a 
positive  step  in  the  right  direction  to  re- 
habilitating our  badly  deteriorated 
rights-of-way  and  improving  the  unem- 
ployment situation  in  areas  with  an  ex- 
cess of  6  percent  unemployment. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  review  the 
conferees  action  on  Senate  amendment 
No.  50.  This  provides  for  a  Umitation  of 
$9  billion  on  obligations  for  certain 
highway  programs.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
vise that  currently  authorized  programs 
now  exceed  $11  billion  and  pending  pro- 
posals could  boost  that  figure  to  well 
over  $16  billion.  It  is  clear  that  this  limi- 
tation is  in  order.  Coincidentally,  I 
should  like  to  note  that  the  second  con- 
current resolution  on  tl"ie  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  (H.  Con.  Res.  466),  which 
is  on  the  calendar  today  already  con- 
tains this  $9  billion  limitation.  At  last, 
we  are  beginning  to  be  consistent  with 
our  plan  of  attack  on  our  Federal  spend- 
ing. This  could  be  the  first  step  toward 
a  truly  balanced  budget.  No  other  ap- 
propriation bill  hus  such  a  provision  that 
is  coordinated  to  a  provision  in  a  budget 
resolution.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  Is  a 
wise  measure.  It  will  set  future  guide- 
lines on  spending  and  help  the  Congress 
to  put  our  priorities  in  perspective. 

Finally.  I  should  Uke  to  commend  all 
the  members  of  the  conference  who 
worked  so  hard  to  present  the  report  as 
it  now  stands.  The  funding  scheme  in 
this  bill  is  responsive  to  oiw  changing 
transportation  needs  and  our  research 
and  development,  which  must  be  main- 
tained to  provide  safe,  economical  and 
convenient  transportation  services  to  all 
Americans. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlrmesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  will  note 
that  on  page  13  of  the  report,  amend- 
ment niunber  35  earmarks  $7.5  million 
for  transit-related  Bicentennial  proj- 
ects In  the  Washington.  D.C.,  metropoli- 
tan area  rather  than  the  $5  million  pro- 
vided by  the  House. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  these 
projects  might  be? 

Mr.  CONTE.  One  is  the  project  at  the 
Friendship  Airport.  The  other  one  is  a 
bus  project  right  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  FREINZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 
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I  would  like  to  say  that  Is  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  already  undernourished 
R.  &  D.  budget  was  find  that  15  percent 
Is  simply  an  extra  expenditure  to  take 
care  of  Bicentennial  crowds  during  1976. 
In  reality,  this  Conference  Report  gives 
us  an  RX).  &  D.  budget  for  UMTA  of  not 
$54  million,  but  some  $46 '72  million, 
which  is  considerably  less,  even  than 
the  Coast  Guard's  R.  &  D.  budget.  There- 
fore, I  presume  that  one  may  judge 
that  the  committee  has  little  respect  or 
confidence  in  that  R.  &  D.  program  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Agency,  because 
it  has  funded  it  at  such  a  low  level. 

Is  that  a  fair  assumption? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  not  so  because 
I  think  the  chairman  and  I  both  agree 
that  R.  &  D.  is  very  important,  and  we 
are  moving  along,  and  I  think  moving 
along  in  the  right  direction. 

As  the  gentleman  and  I  have  had 
many  colloquies  on  this  issue  in  the  past, 
I  know  that,  imfortimately,  some  of  It 
was  misguided.  The  Morgan  town  project 
in  West  Virginia  was  one,  and  then  the 
proposed  Denver  project  in  Colorado 
was  another.  However,  what  we  have 
stated  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  that  we  will  back  them  100  per- 
cent on  R.  ti  D.  once  they  put  their 
house  in  order  and  have  their  R.  &  D. 
projects  all  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  so  that  we 
will  not  repeat  another  Morgantown 
project. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  and  I  hope  that  is  a 
fact. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  hope  that  next 
year,  when  I  come  up  here,  I  can  say, 
"See,  I  told  you  so,  and  we  have  the 
money  here." 

In  conference,  I  was  not  totally  happy 
about  that  $7.5  million.  I  think  my  ex- 
act words  to  Senator  Mathias  in  confer- 
ence were:  "This  is  not  really  R.  &  D. 
You  know  what  this  is:  This  Is  subsidiza- 
tion to  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  It  is  a  Bicentennial 
subsidy.  I  do  not  object  to  it  except  that 
It  is  incorrectly  or  falsely  advertised. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  dis- 
cussion. 

»4r.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Duncan)  . 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  will  note  that  in  signing  this 
conference  report,  I  have  taken  excep- 
tion to  amendments  Nos.  25  and  26. 

I  do  this  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
committee,  to  its  superb  chairman,  and 
its  equally  superb  staff,  all  of  whom  have 
been  very  patient  and  considerate  with 
this  new  Member  as  I  feel  my  way 
through  what  Is  to  me  a  new  field. 

These  items  involve  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration's  budget  for  this 
year  and  the  transition  period,  which 
Included  a  $6  million  request  to  begin  an 
intermodal  freight  system  demonstra- 
tion program. 

This  program  was  discussed  brlefiy  by 
the  gentleman  fr(»n  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE) .  This  program  will  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  finance  studies,  capital 
ImprovementB  and  operating  means  of 
selected  all-piggyback  freight  trains  on 
wlofus  mUroads  in  this  Natton. 


The  House  deleted  fimds  for  this  pro- 
gram. In  opposing  the  funds  agreed  to  in 
the  conference,  I  simply  reaflSrmed  the 
position  of  the  House  which  I  believe  was 
and  is  well  taken. 

Here  Is  what  the  report  said  as  we  de- 
leted the  $6  million  request: 

An  examination  of  the  Justification  ma- 
terial reveals  that  this  program  does  not  In- 
volve new  technology.  The  Committee  has 
been  advised  that  a  major  American  railroad 
Is  actually  using  a  concept  similar  to  the  one 
FRA  proposes  to  demonstrate.  Since  the 
concept  Is  currently  being  used  by  a  major 
carrier,  the  Committee  believes  Its  continued 
acceptsmce  constitutes  a  good  demonstration 
program.  If  this  concept  Is  economically 
feasible,  private  Industry  should  be  willing  to 
proceed  with  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  pretend  that 
this  is  the  on^pr  questionable  item  in  this 
budget  nor  certainly  that  this  proposition 
is  even  the  most  significant,  but  the 
Nation  is  spending  billions  of  dollars  to 
keep  the  railroads  moving  and  hopefully 
to  keep  them  moving  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. Management  opposes  nationalization 
and  socialization  as  does  the  Congress 
overwhelmingly.  This  item  demonstrates, 
however,  how  hazardous  is  the  pathway 
around  the  nationalization  of  the 
railroads. 

Little  by  little  this  Government  is  be- 
ing called  upon  to  do  more  and  more 
for  more  and  more.  We  are  told,  and  with 
some  justification,  to  cut  back  on  food 
stamps,  welfare  and  education,  and  to 
vote  no  to  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  because  the  Government  cannot 
do  everything  for  each  individual,  yet 
many  of  those  same  people  from  industry 
want  the  taxpayers  to  put  up  risk  capital 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  a  concept 
which  one  can  stand  alongside  the  rail- 
road tracks  all  over  this  Nation  and  see 
demonstrated  daily  as  the  piggyback 
trains  go  by  on  the  rails.  This  is  not  a 
new  idea.  It  does  not  involve  new 
technology. 

I  am  one  of  the  very  few  Members  of 
this  House  who  opposed  the  supersonic 
transport  when  that  program  was  first 
presented  to  the  Congress  back  in  the 
1960's,  and  then  adopted.  I  felt  that  If 
it  was  a  good  idea  Boeing  would  not  let 
us  close  to  it,  and  if  it  was  a  bad  idea,  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  touch  it. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  later  the 
Congress  dropped  it.  The  same  situation 
faces  the  House  today  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  generally  Is  a  good 
bill  and  the  committee  had  done  a  good 
job  but  I  want  the  Members  and  my 
constituency  to  be  aware  of  this  program 
and  why  I  question  the  objectives  of  it 
.since  it  illustrates  an  unnecessary  and 
costly  Intrusion  of  the  Government  into 
the  private  sector.  Business  as  well  as 
individuals  should  be  willing  to  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  merely 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
who  just  preceded  me  on  the  floor.  First, 
let  me  say  that  this  Is  a  participating 
program.  The  railroads  will  have  to  pro- 
vide 50  percent  of  the  cost  and  if  there 
is  any  cost  benefit  that  comes  out  of  the 
program,  then  the  railroads  will  have  to 
pay  back  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
any  cost  benefits. 
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What  has  happened  here  Is  that  the 
freight  Industry  has  failed  on  this.  The 
Illinois  Central  Gulf  Railroad  has  had 
an  experiment  and  that  experiment  has 
failed,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
administration  for  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  is  so  deeply  concerned 
and  so  interested  in  providing  this  pro- 
gram. The  program  will  be  dedicated  to 
these  TOFC— piggyback— trains,  with  no 
other  freight  handled,  and  with  no 
classification  yard  handling  enroute  or 
at  the  end. 

Second,  it  will  include  multifrequency 
train  operations  serving  different  levels 
of  service; 

Third,  it  will  have  complete  balancing 
of  loads  in  and  out  of  each  terminal  to 
properly  utilize  cars  and  locomotives: 

Fourth,  it  will  study  the  minimum 
empty  equipment  on  each  train  limited 
to  5  to  10  percent  empty  trailers  and  no 
empty  cars; 

Fifth,  it  will  study  the  car  and  trailer 
control  system,  a  model  of  the  current 
car  control  effort; 

Sixth,  it  will  study  the  simplified  ter- 
minal operations  to  quickly  transfer 
trailers  on  and  off  cars  at  Intermediate 
points ;  and 

Lastly,  it  would  study  the  manage- 
ment Information  system  to  provide 
timely  costs  and  perfortnance  data  re- 
quired to  take  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  in 
this  intermodal  system,  but  the  gentle- 
man has  not  in  that  long  Impressive  list 
of  studies  that  are  to  be  made.  In  my 
judgment,  mentioned  one  that  is  not  the 
proper  function  of  the  railroads  thert^ 
selves. 

May  I  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  If  It 
is  not  true  that  at  least  12  large  railroad 
companies  are  already  offering  piggy- 
back trains  across  this  coimtry?  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  there  Is  no  doubt 
about  It.  We  do  not  deny  that.  What  we 
do  deny  Is  that  they  are  not  making  a 
profit,  and  there  Is  an  area  here  where 
there  could  be  some  vast  Improvement. 
The  railroads  will  make  a  profit  with  an 
Improved  piggyback  service.  I  think  a 
piggyback  service  is  a  great  innovation, 
and  I  back  it  100  percent. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  could  not  agree 
more  that  probably  in  this  particular  in- 
stance it  may  not  be  profitable,  but  I 
could  give  the  gentleman  a  long  list  of 
other  ventures  that  the  private  sector  of 
this  economy  undertakes  day  after  day 
after  day,  not  with  the  knowledge  ahead 
of  time  that  they  are  going  to  be  profit- 
able, but  simply  with  the  hope  and  the 
belief  that  they  are  going  to  be  profitable. 

The  Illinois  Central  just  started  an- 
other one  of  these  trains  from  Chicago 
to  New  Orleans,  and  the  gentleman  told 
me  the  other  day  that  they  are  propos- 
ing to  abandon  that  line.  I  would  just 
like  to  suggest  that  If  I  were  president 
of  Gulf  Mobile  or  the  Illinois  Central, 
and  the  Federal  Government  were  stand- 
ing In  the  wings  threatening  to  force 
Federal  money  on  me,  I  would  abandon 
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the  project,  too,  and  wait  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  put  up  the  money. 

Mr.  CONTE.  What  Mr.  Hall  expects 
to  come  up  with  through  this  $5  million 
bare  bones  demonstration  grant  over  the 
3 -year  program;  is  to  get  a  50-percent 
increase  in  productivity.  If  that  happens, 
this  will  pay  for  itself  100  times  over. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  is  true  that  railroads  have  been  of- 
fering piggyback  service. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  have  been  assured  by 
Mr.  Hall,  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration,  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  program  that  will  produce 
the  positive  results  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  outlined.  I  share 
the  gentleman's  confidence  in  Mr.  Hall.  I 
know  that  some  of  the  comments  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  are  cor- 
rect. But  it  is  my  hope  that  this  program 
can  achieve  meaningful  and  useful  re- 
sults for  America's  railroads.  That  Is  why 
I  supported  Mr.  .Conte  in  his  desire  to 
move  this  program  forward. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  concur  with  him  100  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
highly  respected  and  esteemed  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edv^ards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support,  by  and  large,  the  con- 
tent of  this  conference  report.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  on  most  issues  imanimous- 
ly,  and  I  think  they  worked  hard  and 
came  up  with  a  good  conference  report. 

I  have  one  area  that  I  take  exception 
to,  and  I  think  it  is  the  kind  of  area  that 
needs  to  be  debated  on  the  fioor  and  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  That  Is  the 
amendment  No.  25,  and  the  transition 
amendmoit  No.  26  In  the  conference  re- 
port having  to  do  with  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  Senate  added  on  an  unbudgeted 
item  of  $15  million  for  what  is  called  in- 
termodal terminals.  The  conference  fi- 
nally agreed  on  $5  million,  but  do  not 
think  I  am  standing  here  talking  about 
just  $5  million.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
wait  until  they  have  heard  the  whole 
story. 

What  the  conferees  did  was  provide,  in 
addition  to  other  small  sums,  intermodal 
terminal  money  for  what  Is  called  the 
pilot  program  which  for  Boston  is  $1  mil- 
lion; for  Seattle,  $1  million;  for  Indi- 
anapolis, $600,000;  and  for  Providence, 
R.L,  $300,000. 

Remember,  this  is  unbudgeted. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
says  that  as  of  September  17  of  this  year 
26  cities  had  filed  applications  for  fund- 
ing under  the  intermodal  terminals  pro- 
gram. The  Department  estimates  that 
the  Boston  terminal  alone  is  going  to 
cost  $90  million.  We  put  $1  million  in  for 
this  one,  and  that  sounds  pretty  cheap 
if  we  look  at  Just  this  bill.  But  the  SeatUe 
terminal  will  cost  $25  million.  We  do  not 


have  any  estimates  on  the  Indianapolis 
or  the  Providence  terminals,  but  they  say 
that  if  the  average  cost  of  the  projects 
that  have  been  requested  is  assumed  to 
be  $15  million  apiece,  the  total  program 
could  cost  over  $500  million.  That  is  what 
we  are  kicking  off  here  today  if  we  go 
with  this  $5  million  in  this  conference 
report  for  intermodal  terminals. 

What  in  the  world  is  an  intermodal 
terminal?  These  terminals  are  primarily 
old  railroad  stations  that  are  not  essen- 
tial to  our  transportation  needs  in  this 
country.  The  program  is  primarily  de- 
signed to  take  old  terminals  and  rebuild 
them  and  make  them  historic  monu- 
ments and  perhaps  nm  a  few  buses,  and 
so  forth,  In  there.  Then  they  can  be  called 
intermodal  terminals. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  follow  this  procedure. 
We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  in 
trying  to  provide  essential  services  in 
the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest  on  our 
railroads.  We  need  all  the  money  we  can 
get  for  this  purpose.  Why  should  we 
throw  railroad  money  away  on  this  inter- 
modal terminal  boondoggle? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  looks  very  much  to  me 
as  if  we  are  continuing  to  try  to  feather 
the  nests  of  certain  Members  in  this  body 
and  the  other  body. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CONTE)  and  I  have  joined  together, 
and  he  mentioned  this  a  moment  ago,  in 
trying  to  stop  such  projects  as  the  Mor- 
gantown project,  and  get  it  into  Pueblo 
where  it  belongs,  so  it  can  be  tested,  and 
in  trying  to  stop  the  Denver  project,  and 
get  it  into  Pueblo,  and  to  stop  efforts  at 
getting  Amtrak  located  so  as  to  serve  a 
certain  Member's  district  or  State  when 
it  could  not  be  justified. 

And  then  we  come  right  back  in  this 
conference  report  with  a  provision  that 
is  going  to  start  doing  the  same  thiiig 
under  the  guise  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. These  so-called  intermodal  termi- 
nals are  not  going  to  serve  any  basic  na- 
tional essential  transportation  service.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  At  the 
proper  time  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit this  bill  to  conference  with  in- 
structions to  go  with  the  House  position 
on  amendments  Nos.  25  and  26.  If  we 
open  this  door  we  will  never  close  it. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFESED  BT  MB.  EDWARDS 
OF    ALABAMA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  conference  report  (H.  Bept.  94-636) 
to  the  conference  committee  with  Instruc- 
tions to  the  House  conferees  that  they  Insist 
on  the  House  position  with  respect  to 
amendments  numbered  25  and  26. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  he  was  in  doubt. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
groimd  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  158,  nays  231, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  686] 
YEAS— 158 


Abdnor 

Frenzel 

Myers,  Pa. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Prey 

Neal 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Fuqua 

Nedzi 

Archer 

Gibbons 

Nichols 

Armstrong 

Ooldwater 

OHara 

Ashbrook 

Cioodling 

Passman 

Bafalls 

Gradison 

Poace 

Bauman 

Grassier 

QulUen 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Guyer 

RaUsback 

Bedell 

Hagedom 

Reffula 

Bennett 

Hammer- 

Reuss 

BevlU 

schmidt 

Rhodes 

Blouln 

Hansen 

Rlegle 

Bjoomfleld 

Harkln 

RInatdo 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hastings 

Roberts 

BroyhlU 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Robinson 

Burgener 

Henderson 

Rogers 

Burke,  Pla.. 

Hightower 

Roncalio 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hinshaw 

Rousselot 

BuUer 

Hughes 

Runnels 

Carr 

Hutchinson 

Buppe 

Carter 

Hyde 

Russo 

Casey 

Ichord 

Bantlnl 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Satterfleld 

Clausen, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schneebell 

DonH. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schulze 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sebelius 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Shriver 

Cohen 

Kazen 

Skubitz 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kelly 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.Nebr. 

Conable 

Kemp 

Conlan 

Ketchum 

Snyder 

Cornell 

Krueger 

Spence. 

Crane 

IiAgomarslno 

Stanton. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Latta 

.J  William 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lent 

Steelman 

Derwinskl 

Le  vitas 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Devlne 

Long,  Md. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Symms 

Dingell 

McClory 

Talcott 

Downing,  Va. 

McCollister 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Duncan,  Greg. 

McDonald 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Madlgan 

Thone 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mann 

Treen 

Emery 

Mezvinsky 

Vander  Jagt 

English 

Mikva 

Waggonner 

Erlenbom 

MUford 

Wampler 

Esch 

MUler,  Ohio 

Whalen 

Flndley 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

Pish 

Moore 

WUson.  Bob 

Flowers 

Moorhead, 

Wydler 

Flynt 

Calif. 

Wylie 

Porsythe 

Mottl 

Yates 

Fountain 

Myers,  Ind. 
NAYS— 231 

Young,  Alaska 

Abzug 

Brademas 

D'Amours 

Adams 

Breaux 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Alexander 

Breckinridge 

Davis 

Anderson, 

Brlnkley 

Delaney 

Calif. 

Brodhead 

Dellums 

Annunzio 

Brooks 

Dent 

Ashley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Derrick 

Aspln 

Brown,  Ohio 

Diggs 

BadUlo 

Burke,  Calif. 

Dodd 

BalduB 

Burke,  Mass. 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Barrett 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Drlnan 

BaucuB 

Burton,  John 

duPont 

Beard,  E.I. 

Burton,  Phillip  Eckhardt 

Bell 

Byron 

Edgar 

Berglcmd 

Carney 

Edwards,  Calif 

Blester 

Chlsholm 

EUberg 

Bingham 

Clay 

Evans,  Colo. 

Blancbard 

Collins,  ni. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Boggs 

Conte 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Boland 

Oonyers 

Fascell 

Boiling 

Corman 

Pen  wick 

Bonker 

Cotter 

PUher 

Bowen 

Ooughlln 

Flthlan 
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Flood 

McKay 

Rostenkowskl 

Plorio 

Macdonald 

Roush 

Foley 

Madden 

Roybal 

Ford,  Mich. 

Maguire 

Ryan 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Mahon 

St  Germain 

Oaydos 

Martin 

Sarasin 

Olalmo 

Matsunaga 

Sarbanes 

Oilman 

Mazzoli 

Scheuer 

Olnn 

Meeds 

Schroeder 

Gonzalez 

Melcher 

Seiberllng 

Green 

Meyner 

Sharp 

Gude 

Miller,  Calif. 

Shipley 

Haley 

Mills 

Shuster 

Hall 

Mineta 

Sikes 

Hamilton 

Minisb 

Simon 

Hanley 

Mink 

Sisk 

Hannaford 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Slack 

Harrington 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Solarz 

Harris 

Moakley 

Spellman 

Harsba 

MoSett 

Staggers 

Hawkins 

Molloban 

Stanton, 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Morgan 

James  V. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Moss 

Stark 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Helstoskl 

Martha 

Stephens 

Hides 

Natcher 

Stokes 

Holt 

Nix 

Stratton 

Holtzman 

Nolan 

Stuckey 

Horton 

Nowak 

Studds 

Howard 

Oberstar 

Still  Ivan 

Howe 

Obey 

Symington 

Hubbard 

O'NeUl 

Teague 

Hungate 

Ottlnger 

Thompson 

Jacobs 

Patten,  N.J. 

Thornton 

Jeffords 

Patterson, 

Traxler 

Jenrette 

Calif. 

Tsongas 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Pattison,  N.y. 

tniman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pepper 

Vander  Veen 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Perkins 

Vanlk 

Jordan 

Pettis 

Vlgorito 

Karth 

Peyser 

Waxman 

Kastenmeler 

Pickle 

Weaver 

Keys 

Pike 

White 

Koch 

Pressler 

Whltehurst 

Krebs 

Preyer 

Whltten 

LaFalce 

Price 

Wilson,  Tex. 

IiSJidrum 

Prltchard 

Winn 

Ijeggett 

RandaU 

Wlrth 

Lehman 

Rangel 

Wolff 

Utton 

Richmond 

Wright 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Rodlno 

Yatron 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Roe 

Young,  Ga. 

McCormack 

Rooney 

Young,  Tex. 

McOade 

Rose 

Zablocki 

McFaU 

Rosenthal 

Zeferetti 

NOT  VOTING— 44 

Addabbo 

Fraser 

Metcalfe 

Ambro 

Hubert 

Michel 

Hefner 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

N.Dak. 

Heinz 

Mosher 

AuColn 

HUlls 

Murphy,  m. 

Blacgl 

Holland 

O'Brien 

Buchanan 

Jarman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Kindness 

Quie 

Chappell 

Long,  La. 

Rees 

Cleveland 

Lott 

Risenhoover 

Danielaon 

Mcaoskey 

Udall 

de  la  Gaiza 

McEwen 

Van  Deerlln 

Early 

McHugh 

Walsh 

Eshlammn 

McKlnney 

Wilson,  0.  H. 

Pary 

Matbls 

Young,  Fla. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Bfr.  Addabbo  against. 
Mr.  Cbappell  for,  wltb  Mr.  Patman  against. 
Mr.  Mathls  for,  with  Mr.  Ambro  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

ISr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
DanlelBon. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  with  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Heinz  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  McCloitkey  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  McKlnney  with  Mr.  Michel. 


Mr.  Mosher  with  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  MEEDS,  Mrs.  HOLT,  and  Messrs. 
ECKHARDT  and  NATCHER  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  SANTINI,  RUSSO,  YATES, 
GIBBONS.  O'HARA.  LEVITAS,  RIEGLE, 
RINALDO,  and  HECHLER  of  West  Vir- 
ginia changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

JThe  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
ai  above  recorded. 

I  The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w  as  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  19,  line 
la,  insert: 

Highland  Scenic  Highway 
For  necessary  expenses  for  construction  of 
thie  Highland  Scenic  Highway  as  a  parkway 
in  accordance  with  section  161  of  Public  Law 
93-87  (87  Stat.  279)  from  Its  present  termi- 
nus to  U.S.  219,  to  be  derived  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  $15,000,000,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
for  the  purpose  of  sucji  construction,  and  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

I  MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    M'FALL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McFall  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment 
Insert  the  following: 

Highland  Scenic  Highway  (LiQinoATioN  or 
Contract  Authorization)  (Trust  Fund) 
For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
construction  of  the  Highland  Scenic  High- 
way in  accordance  with  section  161  of  Pi. 
93-87  (87  Stat.  279),  under  authority  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  23,  United  States  Code, 
sections  203  and  207,  and  section  104(a)(8) 
of  Pli.  93-87.  $15,000,000,  to  be  derived  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Interior  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  obligations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Mr.  Bol- 
LiKG).  The  Clerk  will  report  the  next 

amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  21 :  Page  19,  Une  18, 
Insert: 

Bikzway  Program 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Blkeway  Demonstration  Program  pursuant 
to  section  119  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Amendments  of  1974,  $10,400,000,  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

motion   offered   by    MR.   m'tall 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McPall  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  Insert: 
"$8,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 


will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  31:  Page  23, 
line  16.  Insert: 

Rail  Transportation  Employment  and 
Improvement 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  for  programs  aimed  at  re- 
ducing unemployment  and  at  repairing,  re- 
habUltatlng,  or  Improving  essential  railroad 
roadbeds  and  facilities,  $200,000,000  to  re- 
main avaUable  until  December  31,  1976. 

Far  "Rail  Transportation  Employment  and 
Improvement"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  $40,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  December  31,  1976. 

MOTION  offered  BY   MK.   M'TALL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  McFall  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert : 

RAIL  TRANSPORTATION  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  for  programs  aimed  at 
reducing  unemployment  and  at  repairing, 
rehabilitating,  or  improving  essential  rail- 
road roadbeds  and  facilities,  $90,000,000  to 
remain  avaUable  until  December  31,  1976: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  upon  the  enactment  Into  law 
of  authorizing  legislation  by  the  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress. 

For  "Rail  Transportation  Employment 
and  Improvement"  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  $18,000,- 
000,  to  remain  avaUable  untU  December  31, 
1976:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  avaUable  only  upon  the  enactment  into 
law  of  authorizing  legislation  by  the  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  32:  Page  25,  line  3, 
insert: 

PAYMENT   TO   THE    ALASKA    RAILROAD    REVOLVING 
FUND 

For  payment  to  the  Alaska  Railroad 
Revolving  Fund  for  capital  replacements, 
improvements,  and  maintenance,  $10,200,000, 
to  remain  avaUable  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  the  Federal  RaUroad  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  Incur  obligations  on 
the  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  finance 
the  purchase  or  lease  of  equipment,  rolling 
stock,  and  vessels  for  the  operation  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  In  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,000.  Such  lease  or  purchase  con- 
tracts shall  not  create  obligations  for  the 
payment  of  money  beyond  a  term  of  fifteen 
years:  shall  contain  such  provisions  as  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administrator  in  his  dis- 
cretion shall  determine  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Government,  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Jvme  30,  1949,  as  amended,  63  Stat.  378,  or 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as  amended.  R.S. 
S  3709:  Provided  further,  That  employees  of 
the  Alaska  RaUroad  Revolving  F\ind  shall  be 
excluded  from  staffing  limitations  otherwise 
appUcable. 

MOTION    OFTKRED    BY    MR.    M'TALL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McFall  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
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the  Senate  numbered  32  and  concur  tbMVln 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  Ilea  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment  In- 
sert: 

PAYMENT    TO    THE    ALASKA   RAILROAD 
REVOLVING    FUND 

For  payment  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  Re- 
volving Fund  for  capital  replacements,  im- 
provements, and  maintenance,  $9,000,000,  to 
remain  avtjlable  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  the  permanent  positions  authorized  un- 
der the  Alaska  Railroad  Revolving  Fund  shaU 
be  established  at  902  and  excluded  from 
staffing   limitations   otherwise   applicable. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  42:  Page  31,  line  8, 
Insert: 

Payments  for  Directed  Rail   Service 

To  fund  payments  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  railroads  directed  to 
provide  emergency  rail  service  over  the  lines 
of  another  carrier  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1(16)  (b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  $20,000,000 :  Provided,  That  funds  hereby 
appropriated  shall  also  be  avaUable  to  fund 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission  In- 
curred In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  M'FALL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  McFall  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  42  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment 
Insert : 

Payments  for  Directed  Rail  Service 

Tot  payments  for  rail  service  to  railroads 
directed  to  provide  emergency  raU  service 
over  the  properties  of  other  carriers  in  ac- 
cordance with  49  U.S.C.  1  (16)  (h) ,  $15,000,000, 
to  remain  avaUable  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $750,000  of  this  appropri- 
ation shall  be  available  for  necessary  inde- 
pendent auditing  expenses  incurred  In  the 
administration  of  the  directed  rail  service 
program. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  47,  page  36,  strike 
out  lines  15  through  20  and  insert: 

Sec.  306.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  adoUnlstra- 
tlve  expenses  in  connection  with  commit- 
ments for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  aggregating  more 
than  $1,714,150,000  in  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$396,200,000  in  the  transition  period,  except 
that  amounts  apportioned  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  that  Act  and  not  committed  in  the 
year  of  apportionment  may  be  committed 
notwithstanding  this  limitation. 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY   MB.   M'TALL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  McFall  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  47  and  concur  therein 
wltu  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  306.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In  this 
Act  shall  be  avaUable  for  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  commitments 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 


1964,  as  amended,  aggregating  more  than 
$1,707,150,000  In  fiscal  year  1976  and  $396,- 
700,000  in  the  transition  period,  except  that 
amounts  apportioned  pvirsuant  to  section  6 
of  that  Act  and  not  committed  in  the  year 
apportionment  may  be  comm'ttecl  notwith- 
standing this  limitation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreemnt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  49:  Page  40,  Une 
17,  Insert: 

Sec.  315.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  avaUable 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein,  except 
as  provided  In  section  204  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1975  (Public  Law 
93-554). 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB.    M'FALL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  McFall  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nvmibered  49  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  50:  Page  40,  line  22, 
ihsert: 

Sec.  316.  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
or  included  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  planning  or  execution  of  programs,  the 
obligations  for  which  are  In  excess  of  $9,000,- 
000,000  for  "Federal-Aid  Highways"  and  for 
"Highway  Safety  Construction  Programs"  in 
fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  80,  1976:  Provided, 
That  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  obli- 
gations for  emergency  relief  under  section 
125  of  title  23,  United  States  Code;  special 
urban  high  density  traffic  program  under  sec- 
tion 146  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  and 
special  bridge  replacement  program  under 
section  144  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    M'FALL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McFall  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  50  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard) 
would  like  to  debate  this  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  srield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  and  would  like 
to  stress  to  this  body  the  problems  cre- 
ated for  the  States  If  this  obligation 
ceiling  is  enacted  and  the  political  dis- 
cretionary power  that  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

There  is  currently  available  as  of  July 
1,  1975,  for  fiscal  year  1976  obligations 
in  a  total  of  $7.8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1976  and  prior  year  authorizations. 
These  funds  have,  of  course,  been  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  over  the  past  3 
years  along  with  the  funds  which  have 
already  been  obligated.  Thus,  at  the  pres- 


ent time  this  $7.8  billion  represents  an 
availability  which  varies  from  State  to 
State  in  such  an  extreme  manner  that 
some  States  are  completely  out  of  Inter- 
state funds  while  some  other  States  have 
obligated  none  of  their  1976  Interstate 
funds — four  States  actually  lapsed  funds 
In  1975  and  have  considerably  more 
funds  than  they  can  possibly  use.  The 
same  random  pattern  holds  true  of  oth- 
er categories  such  as  the  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  ssrstems  and  the  safe- 
ty program. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  a  $7.2 
billion  obligation  celling  was  placed  in 
effect  for  fiscal  year  1976  with  no  new 
apportionments,  it  Is  doubtful  if  half  of 
the  $7.2  billion  would  be  obligated.  More- 
over, the  highway  program  would  prac- 
tically stop  in  many  States.  Unless  new 
apportionments  are  made,  States  that 
have  exhausted  their  apportionments 
will  be  unable  to  continue  highway  Im- 
provement. 

Under  1975  highway  legislation  cur- 
rently being  drafted  in  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation,  an 
additional  $3.25  billion  would  be  available 
for  obligation  In  fiscal  year  1976.  This 
is  the  only  way  the  States  could  proceed 
with  their  highway  programs  In  an 
orderly  manner.  The  availability  of  $7.8 
billion  plus  $3.25  billion  for  a  total  of 
$11.05  billion  does  not  mean  that  much 
will  be  obligated.  From  a  practical 
standpoint  it  is  extremely  doubtful  If  the 
States  could  obligate  any  more  than 
$7.0  to  $7.2  billion.  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  for  this  varjdng  from  a  lack 
of  matching  money  to  court  decisions  and 
environmental  problems. 

From  a  standpoint  of  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1976,  even  if  the  entire  $11.05  billion 
were  obligated  sis  it  became  available 
the  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1976  would  be 
about  $7.1  biUion  or  about  $.1  billion 
over  the  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
jections for  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution. In  the  much  more  likely  case  of 
a  much  smaller  level  of  obligation  the 
outlays  would  be  well  under  $7  billion. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  cur- 
rent problem  in  the  highway  program  is 
a  direct  result  of  past  Presidential  im- 
poundment of  funds  which  has  caused 
a  complete  disruption  of  the  orderly 
process  of  the  program.  This  situation 
cannot  be  cured  in  1  year.  Congressional 
impoundment  to  a  $7.2  billion  level 
would  only  mean  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  have  to  control  the 
distribution  bt  funds.  Such  a  practice 
has  been  chaotic  under  administrative 
impoundment — there  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  it  would  improve  under  con- 
gressional impoundment. 

The  House  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  has  cooperated 
with  the  House  Budget  Committee,  as 
indicated  in  their  report.  In  structuring 
Its  proposed  legislation  for  1977  such  that 
outlays  will  be  within  the  second  con- 
current resolution.  This  structuring  also 
limits  the  availability  of  1976  obligation 
authority  to  $11  billion  and  prohibits  the 
$16  billion  figure  claimed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  essential  that  the  control  on  fiscal 
year  1977  obligation  authority  be  exer- 
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clsed  through  authorizations  if  the  high- 
way program  is  to  proceed  in  an  orderly 
and  fiscally  responsible  manner. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  following 
three  points: 

First  The  $7.2  limitation  proposed  by 
the  other  body  is  congressional  impoimd- 
ment; 

Second.  The  mechanics  of  Implement- 
ing the  program  did  not  foresee  this  type 
of  congressional  impoimdment;  conse- 
quently, there  is  no  firm  requirement 
as  to  the  method  of  making  available 
this  obligational  authority.  The  process 
Is  so  complex  that  the  Secretary  can  use 
methods  that  can  result  in  totally  dis- 
proportionate program  levels,  even  to 
the  extent  of  lowering  the  contemplated 
$7.2  billion  figxire  administratively  to 
suit  the  purpose  of  the  administration: 
and 

Third.  Ultimate  control  of  obligation 
should  lie  in  the  authorizing  committee 
as  it  did  successfully  before  the  impound- 
ment procedures  began  in  the  adminis- 
tration. Such  a  process  negates  the  need 
for  Appropriation  Committee  ceilings. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  shielding. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  points 
out  the  amounts  that  are  currently  avail- 
able for  obligation  imder  the  highway 
act.  Under  the  provisions  of  toe  appro- 
priations bill,  if  the  motion  would  suc- 
ceed. It  would  mean  that  the  distribution 
of  the  $7.2  billion  obligation  limitation 
for  fiscal  year  1976  would  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  provided  that 
no  State  exceeds  its  apportionment  based 
on  the  authorizing  legislation.  That 
would  mean  that  tiie  Congress  is  abdi- 
cating its  right  to  set  priorities,  and. 
furthermore,  the  expectations  of  the 
States  to  receive  funds  under  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  would  be  lost,  which 
would  cause  incalculable  (May  and  dis- 
tress in  many  States  across  the  country. 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  teU 
us.  please,  the  authority  for  the  state- 
ment which  our  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Mr.  Jonks  of  Ala- 
bama, has  made  concerning  how  this 
limitation,  which  was  put  in  on  the  Sen- 
ate side,  which  the  President  says  if  we 
do  not  Include,  he  would  veto  the  bill- 
how  will  this  provision  change  the  for- 
mula by  merely  putting  a  limitation  on 
the  amount  that  would  be  spent  imder 
this  authority? 

This  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand, 
but  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  may  have  looked  at  it. 
and  I  would  like  to  see  their  authority  for 
this  contention.  It  would  seem  that  this 
provision  would  only  limit  the  amount  of 
money  available  and  would.  In  no  way 
whatsoever,  affect  the  manner  by  which 
th«  money  is  used.  This  provision  could 
not.  It  seems  to  me.  repeal  or  negate  the 
statutory  regulations  regarding  the  pro- 


cedures and  use  of  this  money.  Perhaps  I 
do  not  fully  imderstand  the  gentleman's 
point. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  that  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  is  moving 
ahead  with  authorizing  legislation  in 
complete  accord  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Committee 
and  the  budgeting  process.  Discipline  can 
be  imposed  through  the  interaction  of  the 
authorizing  legislation  and  the  budgeting 
process,  and  the  Budget  Committee  has 
recognized  this  fact  in  their  report  on  the 
second  budget  resolution. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  if  the 
limitation  is  placed  on  expenditures,  the 
gentleman  knows  very  well  how  the 
administration  distorted  congressional 
priorities  under  the  executive  practice  of 
impoundment  of  highway  fimds.  Giving 
the  limitation  congressional  sanction 
changes  nothing  as  the  gentleman  full 
well  knows. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  statement  the  gentleman 
made,  we  did  not  do  anything  more  in 
this  bill  than  the  Budget  Committee 
has  suggested  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  is  here  and  I  believe 
he  is  going  to  support  this  limitation. 
The  only  thing  this  will  do  is  to  provide 
an  overall  limitation,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  is  going  to  change 
the  basic  law  which  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds.  Certainly,  if 
we  do  not  provide  a  ceiling  on  obligations 
in  this  act,  then  there  would  be  no  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  expenditm-es  for 
this  fiscal  year.  We  are  trying  to  make 
this  new  budget  process  successful. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  v/ould  say  the  fact  is  that  there  is 
still  something  over  $7.8  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1976  and  formerly  impomided  fimds 
from  years  which  do  not  bring  us  up  to 
this  year  in  various  States  and  various 
categories.  With  this  kind  of  limitation, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  would 
be  the  one  who  would  decide  on  priorities 
of  distribution  of  fimds  because  he  Is  un- 
der that  limitation. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  this  amendment  places  a 
celling  on  the  level  of  obligation  for  cer- 
tain Federal  highway  programs  during 
the  15-month  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30. 1976. 1  have  heard  the  argimients 
made  by  the  genUonan  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant Members  of  this  House  and  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  I  was  on 
that  committee,  and  I  like  very  much 
to  cooperate  wltii  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  that  is  what  this  subcom- 
mittee is  trying  to  do. 

As  I  understand  the  argxunent  of  the 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  wants  the 
highway  program  to  be  the  only  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  Government  for 


which  there  Is  no  limitation  on  the 
spending  tiiat  might  occur. 

Now,  under  existing  legislation,  total 
obligations  for  the  highway  program 
could  amount  to  more  than  $11  billion. 
With  the  enactment  of  a  new  highway 
bill,  an  additional  $3  to  $5  billion  could 
be  added  to  this  amoimt.  Thus,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  $14  to  $16  billion  of  obliga- 
tional authority  could  be  available  for 
highways  during  the  next  15  montiis. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  not  want  the 
impression  to  go  on  that  without  that 
limitation  there  would  be  no  limitation 
in  what  could  be  obligated  or  what  could 
be  spent,  because  as  the  chairman  well 
knows  we  can  only  go  to  the  point  of  au- 
thorization and  we  cannot  go  beyond 
that:  so  certainly  there  is  not  a  no  limit 
on  this,  because  we  have  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  we  have  the  trust  fund.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  the  view 
that  that  much  money  will  come  in  and 
be  available,  so  there  are  all  kinds  of 
limitations. 

I  am  informed  by  our  staff  experts 
that  despite  what  may  have  come  down, 
which  the  gentleman  may  have  Just  read, 
which  is  by  Mr.  Lynn  of  OMB  about  this 
$16  billion,  that  there  is  no  way  this  im- 
poundment or  future  authorization,  tliat 
anything  about  $11  billion  could  possibly 
be  obligated  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
so  the  $16  billion  figure,  I  am  informed, 
is  not  accurate  at  all. 

Mr.  McFALL.  It  may  be  arguable 
whether  $14  billion  or  $16  billion  is  the 
correct  flgiu-e.  I  believe  that  $14  billion 
was  the  figure  that  was  provided  by  Sen- 
ator Randolph  on  the  Senate  floor:  but 
I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
what  the  gentleman  wants  is  no  limita- 
tion on  the  highway  program.  Then,  they 
could  go  ahead  and  spend  whatever  is 
authorized,  and  there  would  be  no  other 
congressional  limitation  on  the  highway 
fund. 

I  would  rather  have  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  go  into  this  mat- 
ter further.  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
statement  so  I  can  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, who  is  waiting  patiently  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  limitation  proposed 
In  this  amendment  is  $9  billion.  This  is  a 
level  which  I  believe  should  be  adeqiiate 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  and  proper  de- 
velopment of  our  highway  program.  The 
average  level  of  highway  obligations  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973  was  $6.6  billion.  In  fiscal  year 
1975,  the  States  set  a  new  record  in  high- 
way spending  by  obligating  in  excess  of 
$7.8  billion.  As  the  gentleman  pointed 
out,  this  was  due  to  the  big  backlog,  as 
there  was  a  big  surge,  a  big  hump  in 
spending.  They  were  able  to  do  so  only 
because  there  was  sm  excess  of  spending 
projects  which  had  been  delayed  or  de- 
ferred due  to  previous  executive  bn- 
poimdments.  It  semes  clear  that  with 
many  sources  of  State  tax  revenue  on  the 
decline,  and  that  Is  where  my  State  of 
California  finds  Itself,  the  States  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  to  meet  the  matching 
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requirements  of  the  highvray  program 
for  an  extended  time  period. 

This  limitation  was  inserted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
by  Senators  Randolph  and  Baker  of  the 
other  body.  The  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  also  agreed  with  this  level. 

In  fact,  page  25  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's report  on  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  states: 

Existing  highway  programs — Administra- 
tion and  Congressional  actions  have  In- 
creased the  anticipated  rate  of  outlays  for 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  program.  The 
resolution  Includes  an  additional  $905  mil- 
lion for  highway  outlays,  and  Is  based  on  the 
establishment  of  a  $9  billion  ceiling  on 
new  obligations  during  the  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  quarter. 

Thus,  the  Budget  Committee's  resolu- 
tion which  we  are  considering  today 
assumes  that  amendment  No.  50  will  be 
approved. 

While  I  believe  that  $9  billion  should  be 
adequate  for  the  full  15-month  period, 
agreeing  to  this  limitation  at  this  time 
,will  not  preclude  the  Congress  from 
increasing  the  level  at  a  later  date.  If 
economic  conditions  would  warrant  such 
an  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  motion  be 
agreed  to.  Pending  that,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
for  a  statement  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jdeldlng  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  brief.  I  want  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  simply  state  to  my 
very  good  friend  from  New  Jersey,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  fuU 
committee,  that  all  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee did  in  this  case  was  to  take  the  obli- 
gation levels  that  had  occiured  last  year 
and  try  to  project  them  Into  the  next 
year  to  avoid  a  great  siuge  going  through 
the  program  all  at  one  time. 

We  have  not  tried,  and  certainly  would 
not — ^it  is  not  within  our  area  and  we 
have  no  Intention  of  doing  so — to  touch 
the  formula  or  manner  In  which  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  decides  that 
they  wish  to  allocate  fimds.  Here  Is  what 
happened.  The  Members  will  see  on  the 
chart  outside  a  significant  Increase  In 
the  functional  category  that  Involves 
this  area. 

In  February  when  the  committee  was 
preparing  to  bring  the  resolution  to  the 
floor,  the  obligation  level  before  us  for 
highways  for  this  year  wsis  $4.6  billion, 
which  is  about  the  obligation  level  In 
recent  years.  After  that  several  events 
made  far  more  highway  funds  available 
In  flscal  1976  Including  money  that  was 
released  by  the  President  which  had  bgen 
Impounded,  a  court  case,  and  actions  by 
the  Congress. 

On  the  24th  of  June  of  this  year,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  told  the 
Congress  there  would  be  an  obligation 
rate  of  $6.9  billion.  After  the  books  were 
closed  for  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30,  only 
a  week  later,  obligations  for  the  year 
totaled  $7.9  billion,  a  full  billion-dollar 
increase. 

So,  all  that  Is  being  proposed  here  Is 
an  attempt  to  smooth  this  program  out 


through  the  next  fiscal  year  and  transi- 
tional quarter.  The  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works  can  recommend  In  December 
and  during  the  spring  how  they  want  to 
use  this  money  that  is  cvxrently  back- 
logged  during  fiscal  year  1977  and  1978. 
What  we  are  now  trying  to  do  Is  handle 
fiscal  year  1976  problems  and  the  transi- 
tional quarter  by  approving  a  $9  billion 
obligation  level,  which  is  higher  than 
has  ever  been  spent  in  a  year  before. 

Then,  if  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  says,  we  want  to  stay  at  about  a 
$6  or  $7  billion  level  or  go  back  to  a  $4  to 
$5  billion  rate,  that  of  course  is  some- 
thing that  will  come  before  all  of  us,  and 
the  Congress  will  approve  one  way  or 
the  other. 

I  am  going  to  insert  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  but  basically  that  is  what  we  say. 
I  am  in  support  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  position. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
want  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  stated  there  is  $9  billion  in 
this,  which  is  higher  than  has  ever  been 
obligated  before.  It  is  true  that  this  is 
for  a  15 -month  program,  and  for  the 
regular  12-month  program  it  is  $7.2  bil- 
lion that  will  be  permitted  In  that  period, 
and  that  is  substantially  less  than  we  had 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $7.9  billion. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  that  this 
great  surge  did  come  because  of  past 
presidential  impoundments.  When  we  fi- 
nally got  the  $2  billion  released  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  and  then  won  the  entire  im- 
poundment battle,  naturally  there  was  a 
surge  to  try  to  catch  up  with  backlog. 
I  would  hate  to  have  us  in  Congress  Im- 
pose congressional  Impoundment  and 
have  things  dry  up,  and  then  have  the 
courts  grant  some  new  release  and  a 
new  siirge  upward  take  place.  That 
would  certainly  disrupt  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's efforts. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  All  I  am  trying  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  Is  that  the  estimated 
obligations  level  was  at  $6.9  billion.  The 
first  budget  resolution  had  estimated 
about  $7.2  billion  for  flscal  1976.  They  got 
$1  billion  more  out  by  the  end  of  the  year 
for  a  $7.9  billion  annual  level  for  flscal 
1975.  I  agree  that  they  did  get  from  $6.9 
to  $7.9  billion  right  while  we  were  In  the 
process  of  moving  from  the  first  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  remark- 
able job  he  and  his  Committee  on  the 
Budget  have  been  doing  to  try  to  make 
the  new  Budget  Act  work.  Here,  what  we 
have  is  a  surge  in  expenditures  for  a 
highway  program.«whlch  we  are  all  for, 
but  they  have  surged  up  to  $7.8  billion. 
That  is  a  considerable  increase.  The 
average  level  of  highway  obligation  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  for  1973  was  $6.6  billion.  What  we 
have,  unless  we  can  get  some  kind  of 
limitation  in  this  way.  is  that  we  have 
expenditures  that  can  go  really  uncon- 
trolled, so  far  as  the  Congress  Is  con- 


cerned. As  I  imderstand  It.  without  this 
limitation  there  is  no  effective  way  of 
limiting  these  expenditures  by  the 
Budget  Act.  or  otherwise.  We  can  state 
what  we  want  to  in  the  Budget  Act  about 
how  much  we  want  to  spend  for  high- 
wajrs.  but  if  we  do  not  have  that  limita- 
tion in  this  bill  there  is  no  effective  way 
of  limiting  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. We  would  have  no  idea  what  will 
happen  next  year.  As  stated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  there  Is  this 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  created 
by  the  bulge  of  impoundments,  and  all 
we  are  taring  to  do  is  smooth  it  out  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  see  how  the  proc- 
ess is  working. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  little  confused  by 
some  of  the  flgures  here.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  was  referring  to 
i)6t  only  the  fiscal  year  1976  but  to  the 
transitional  flscal  period.  And  I  believe 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
were  directed  just  toward  the  fiscal  year. 
Am  I  correct  in  that?  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  about  $3  billion. 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  wHl 
yield,  the  limitation  is  $9  billion  for  the 
15-month  period. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  For  the  15-month  pe- 
riod? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentl^nan  will 
yield  further,  it  allows  a  very  large 
amount  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  conference  report  tind  its  provision 
placing  a  limitation  on  obligations  un- 
der the  Federal  Aid  Highways  and  High- 
way Safety  Construction  programs.  This 
limitation,  both  in  amount  and  In  con- 
cept, is  supportive  of  the  congressional 
budget  process  and  the  speciflc  estimates 
the  Budget  Committee  has  made  for  fls- 
cal year  1976. 

Without  such  a  system,  there  can  be 
no  assurance  as  to  the  amount  of  avail- 
able contract  authority  the  Department 
of  Transportation  will  use  during  any 
given  period  of  time.  The  congressional 
budget  does  not  deal  with  the  issue  of 
obligation  rates  in  areas  such  as  the 
highway  program,  yet  the  estimates  It 
contains  for  outlays  from  such  programs 
must  be  based  on  assumptions  as  to  the 
level  of  activity.  These  assumptions  and 
estimates  are  subject  to  a  great  deal  of 
variability.  For  example,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  testifled  on  June 
24  of  this  year  that  the  obUgation  rate 
for  the  fiscal  year  then  drawing  to  a  close 
would  be  $6.9  billion.  A  week  later,  after 
the  books  were  closed,  he  found  that  his 
agency  had  contracted  with  the  States 
for  some  $7.9  bllllcm  In  hU^way  projects. 
This  kind  of  uncertainty  obviously  plays 
havoc  with  the  outlays  estimates  in  the 
congressional  budget  resolution.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  limitation  re- 
moves the  uncertainty  and  allows  a  Ann 
base  for  setting  outlays  and  computing 
the  ultimate  surplus  of  deficit  In  the 
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budget.  It  helps  to  avert  the  possible  situ-  slonal  impoundment,  which  indeed  is  in  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  rea- 
ation  where  rising  expenditures  in  an  un-  contravention  to  the  Budget  Act?  sons  I  urge  that  we  not  accept  the  Sen- 
controlled  program  use  up  the  funds  that  We  are  not  talking  here  about  general  ate  version. 

the  budget  resolution  had  set  aside  for  ftmds.  We  are  talking  about  dedicated  Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
later  programs  the  Congress  had  plarmed  trust  fimds,  trust  funds  dedicated  in  fact  self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
to  enact.  Such  increases  would  be  pos-  not  only  to  highways  but,  I  would  remind  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
sible  without  the  enactment  of  a  Umita-  the  Members,  to  mass  transit  as  well.  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  Senate 
tion  since  there  is  now  available  $11  bil-  There  are  ample  safeguards  protect-  amendment  No.  50  to  the  conference  re- 
lion  in  unobligated  contract  authority,  Ing  the  ceiling  and  the  spending  on  these  port  on  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
and  more  may  be  enacted  before  the  be-  funds.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  tion  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
ginning  of  fiscal  1977.  cannot  apportion  1  cent  more  than  the  tions  Act  for  fiscal  year  1976  {H.R.  8365). 

In  supporting  this  limitation,  however.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  certifies  will  This  amendment  was  offered  on  the 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  impres-  be  available  in  the  trust  fund.  So  this  is  floor  of  the  Senate  by  Senators  Randolph 

sion  that  the  Budget  Committee  or  the  certainly  a  limitation  on  spending.  And  and  Baker  to  limit  obligations  on  exist- 

Congress  is  trying  to  choke  off  the  high-  this  is  in  contravention  to  the  Budget  ing  liighway  programs  to  $9  billion.  I 

way  program.  To  the  contrary,  our  budg-  Act,  because  the  Budget  Act,  I  would  re-  would  like  to  report  that  the  obligation 

et  resolutions  for  fiscal  1976  and  the  ac-  mind  the  Members,  recognized  that  the  limitation  received  bipartisan  support, 

tions  of  the  Congress  in  this  session  have  financing  of  highways  and  mass  transit  Senator  Muskie.  chairman  of  the  Senate 

provided  for  a  major  expansion  of  high-  under  the  trust  fimd  warranted  exclu-  Budget  Committee,  gave  this  ceiling  his 

way  construction,  taking  advantage  of  sion  from  mandatory  appropriation  ceil-  unqualified  support, 

its  ability  to  generate  substantial  em-  Ings.  It  is  important  to  note  that  existing 

ployment  activity.  With  the  end  of  im-  I  would  remind  the  Members  further  programs  already  enjoy  an  authorization 

poundments.       the      obligation      rates  that  the  ceiling  for  this  year  set  by  the  ceiling  in  excess  of  $11  billion.  Current 

achieved  during  fiscal  1975  and  expected  Budget  Committee  has  been  accepted.  I  pending  proposals  could  boost  that  figure 

for  fiscal  1976  and  the  transition  quarter  would  refer  the  Members  to  page  25  of  beyond  $16  billion. 

are  more  than  50  percent  above  those  the  second  concurrent  budget  resolu-  This  limitation  muse  be  passed.  I  ad- 
anticipated  by  the  administration  and  tion,  which  states:  dress  my  colleagues' attention  to  page  25 
far  exceed  those  of  prior  years.  Over  Because  of  the  unique  character  of  the  of  the  report  which  accompanies  the  sec- 
this  time  period,  nearly  $6  billion  in  addi-  highway  program,  financed  out  of  a  trust  ond  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
tional  funds  will  be  put  to  work  In  the  fund,  advance  apportionment  to  states  Is  foj.  fiscal  year  1976  (H  Con  Res  466) 
program.  The  results  to  date  have  been  °«^^^^  ^i^lr^^^Zf^^lTf.'i^^t^i^l.^^f  which  is  up  for  consideration  today.  The 
SSate?^S.^^S*S?.tT.^J^n'f  aXoTzat^on^hf  r  end  o^SleL^^S  following  language  appears  on  that  page: 
meaiaieiy  louowing  the  nrst  release  or  highway  program  provides  a  major  share  of  Existing  highway  programs:  Admlnlstra- 
impounaea  lunas,  contract  lettlngs  were  tiie  employment  m  the  public  works  field  tion  and  congressional  actions  have  Increased 
substantially  increased,  yet  the  bid  price  and  its  continuity  is  essential.  •  •  •  The  the  anticipated  rate  of  outlays  for  the  Fed- 
index  of  the  FederaL^mgh^Kty'  Adminls-  Public  works  and  Transportation  Committee  eral-ald  highway  program.  The  resolution 
tration  decreased  by  3.9r^p6'cent  from  the  l^as  proceeded  in  good  faith  with  its  pro-  Includes  an  additional  $905  million  for  high- 
previous  quarter.  This  refiected  the  Posed  1977  transportation  legislation  and  Is  way  outlays,  and  Is  based  on  the  establlsh- 
serious  recession  in  construction  activity  ^^  *^^  regard  cooperating  with  the  Commit-  ment  of  a  9  billion  dollar  celling  on  new 
and  the  wiIlinffnp-«  of  rnntrartor<!  tn  ro-  **'®  ^  staying  within  the  budget  authority  obligations  during  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
riliP- hfririn  J^rHotr*"  v""^^  Umitation  of  $3.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976  transition  quarter. 
duce  bids  in  order  to  keep  up  their  ac-  proposed  in  the  resolution.  _ 
tlvity.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  provision 

We  anticipate  that  accelerated  high-  So  there  are  several  limits  which  al-  in  an  appropriations  bill  has  been  inter- 
way  construction  will  continue  to  stimu-  ready  exist.  And  for  us  to  proceed  today  related  to  a  provision  In  a  budget  resolu- 
late  employment  and  the  economy  dur-  to  accept  the  Senate's  position  amounts  tion.  I  enthusiastically  support  its  pas- 
Ing  1976.  In  fact,  with  Presidential  vetoes  ^  congressional  impoundment  of  user  sage.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In 
and  delays  of  many  economic  stimulus  taxes.  But  it  does  not  end  there,  because  our  legislative  funding  process.  Why  else 
measures  originally  contained  in  the  first  °ot  only  are  we  faced  with  congressional  ^^  ^g  j^^yg  g^  Budget  Committee'  Are 
budget  resolution,  highway  construction  impoundment  of  user  taxes,  this  congres-  .^..^  ,„  p„i-tpnrp  mprPiv  tr»  nrP<!Pnt  a 
is  one  of  the  m^  elements  in  our  stimu-  sional  tapoundment  would  be  adminls-  gS'^that  ifof  no  c^Selfuence'^anrwiri 
lus  program.  The  proposed  level  of  obll-  tered  by  the  OMB.  ,  „^v,„,„^  f„,  oK„7«„ei„  „,«  ^„cf 
gations  set  by  the  conference  report  wiU  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that  ",°*H.^^t?h/~  t^^h^P  ^^^^^^^^  oniv 
permit  highway  construction  to  move  in  the  past  the  OMB  controlled  the  rate  start  to  adhere  to  these  resolutions.  Only 
ahead  at  the  pace  needed  for  the  sake  of  of  release  of  highway  and  mass  transit  ^"  ^^  ^^fl  ^*"  ^®  ^1^^  ®^^^  ^ 
the  economy  without  carrying  over  an  funds  under  the  trust  fund  for  making  ^°^®  °^^  °^  *"®  ^^^^  "^^^  *  balanced 
imduly  large  program  of  commitments  money  available  on  a  quarterly  basis.  I  ^^.t?;  ^  ..  .  ,.  ,^  ^. 
and  prospective  outiays  into  1977.  when  do  not  think  there  is  any  Member  in  Without  adherence  to  any  Umitation 
the  economy  Is  expected  to  be  moving  this  Chamber  who  would  agree  that  a  °^^  appropriations  for  highway  pro- 
ahead  strongly.  long-term  capital  program  of  highways  sra,ms  could  virtually  rim  away  from  us. 

Enactment  of  the  limitation  on  obliga-  and  mass  transit  can  be  planned  for  This  limitation  will  enable  us  to  place 

tions  will  leave  a  significant  balance  of  adeouately    with    quarterly    release    of  o^""  Priorities  in  perspective  and  to  insure 

unobligated  fimds  available  at  the  end  fmids.  sufficient  funding  for  all  our  essential 

of  fiscal  1976  and  the  transition  quarter.  This  is  the  history  of  OMB  and,  there-  highway  programs. 

This  balance  is  the  legacy  of  past  execu-  fore,  this  Is  what  we  can  reasonably  ex-  Historically,  over  the  last  10  years,  ob- 

tive  impoundments.  Until  these  balances  pect  to  get  from  OMB  in  the  future  if  ligations    for   comparable    Federal    Aid 

are  worked  off,  continued  care  will  be  re-  ^g  accept  the  Senate  position  on  this  Highway  programs  averaged  $4.9  billion 

quired  in  establishing  obligation  levels  item.  per  year.  The  fiscal  year  1975  obUgation 

for  future  years.  The  Budget  Committee  Further,  if  we  accept  the  Senate  posl-  level  is  higher  due  to  release  of  im- 

S^^^f7t^=  ™™^  f^  S!S J?^f  r'?^'"  «on  on  this  item,  then  it  would  be  the  Pounded  highway  funds  in  that  year, 

^^f^  Sf«f  nHo?t?,.^=^« Jh  L^  o^^  OMB  which  can  decide  which  highway  Un  biiuonsi 

use  of  these  prior  funds  and  new  au-  oroerams  to  fund  because  If  thp  annor-     fiscal  year  1966 3.9 

thorizations  in  a  way  consistent  with  Programs  to  i una.  Because  ii  the  appor-    pascal  year  1967. -3.8 

congressional  budget  intentions  and  our  tionnient  Is  more  than  the  ceiling,  then    ^^^^^  y^^  iggg 4.2 

national  transportation  objectives.  somebody  must  decide  where  the  money     nscai  year  1969.. —  4.7 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  "^  going  to  come  from.  The  OMB  can     Fiscal  year  1970 . 4.8 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl-  tn&^e    that    decision,    and    the    OMB,     Fiscal  year  1 97 1. .4.7 

vania  (Mr.  SmrsTER).  therefore,  can  decide  whether  the  em-    !}^*^^  y*"  l^'Jji fi 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue  phasis  should  be  on  the  Interstate  Sys-     p,^*}  ^|*'  \l^l ^ g  g 

here  this  afternoon  I  do  not  believe  is  tem  or  on  the  primars'  system  or  in  ur-  Fiscal  year  1975                              I""I  7^8 

whether  we  are  going  to  spend  $7  billion  ban  areas  or  in  rural  areas,  and  I  do  not  piscai  year  1976  Reql'I" """"II'III  5. a 

or  $9  billion  or  $11  billion.  Rather,  the  think  this  Congress  wants  to  give  that    Fiscal  year  i976  Limit— 1 7.2 

issue  is:  Are  we  going  to  permit  congres-  kind  of  power  to  the  OMB.                       Trans.  Limit . i.8 
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In  other  words,  the  $9  billion  obliga- 
tion level  for  15  months  is  almost  twice 
the  average  per  year  for  the  preceding 
10  years. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  stated 
that  those  figures  he  is  including  in  the 
Record  are  figures  of  lower  obligation 
during  the  years  we  were  imder  im- 
poundments imposed  by  3  different  Pres- 
idents, and  we  did  not  get  to  a  level 
which  is  higher  than  the  12-month  level 
permitted  until  we  got  out  from  under 
the  impoundment  program  during  the 
last  few  months. 

I  appreciate  that  the  gentleman  is  in- 
cluding those  figures,  but  I  think  he  will 
find  they  are  Impoundment  figures  and, 
tiierefore,  they  are  really  meanlngle.ss. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  table  is 
included  In  the  Record. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like 
to  cover.  The  gentleman  who  spoks  In 
the  well,  tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  SHUSTER),  was  urging  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  not  to  go  along  with 
this  limitation.  Let  me  advise  the  Mem- 
bers that  one  of  the  things  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit Is  a  letter  from  James  Lynn,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which  says  that  he  will  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  he  veto  this 
bill  unless  this  limitation  goes  in.  This 
bill  contains  money  to  pay  the  employees 
of  the  Penn  Central,  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman Is  Interested  in  thait.  If  we  have  a 
veto,  the  employees  are  not  going  to  be 
paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  I  refer  to  is  as 
follows: 

Office  of  MANACEMENr  and  Budget. 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  11,  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 

Minority  Leader,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  John  :  The  Conference  Committee  on 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Bill.  H.R.  3365, 
has  reported  the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill, 
which  limits  highway  obligations  In  1976  and 
the  transition  quarter  to  $9  billion,  in 
technical  disagreement.  This  limitation  ex- 
ceeds the  1976  Budget  Request  by  $2.5  bil- 
lion, but  the  Administration  has  indicated 
Its  support  for  this  effort  to  control  highway 
program  costs. 

W^ithout  the  $9  billion  limitation,  up  to 
$16  billion  of  highway  authorizations  would 
be  available  for  obligation  during  this  period. 
Clearly,  this  is  Inconsistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's 1977  budgetary  goals  and  the  House 
Budget  Committee  Report  (H.R.  94-608)  on 
the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution. 

The  Administration  strongly  urges  the 
House  to  adopt  Amendment  50  to  this  bill 
which  would  recede  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate provision  establishing  a  cap  on  the  high- 
way program.  If  the  House  falls  to  adopt  such 
a  cap,  Secretary  Coleman  and  X  will  recom- 
mend that  this  bill  be  vetoed. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  T.  Lynn. 

Director. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
impress  upon  you  the  Importance  of  pass- 
ing this  bill  with  funds  for  so  many  pro- 
grams that  have  been  held  up.  Also  there 


are  fimds  provided  in  this  bill  to  cover 
desperately  needed  back  pay  for  Penn 
Central  employees  retroactive  to  January 
1975.  These  employees  have  waited  too 
long  to  endure  the  added  wait  of  a  Presi- 
dential veto. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this  lim- 
itation. Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  I 
think  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fur.d.  OMB  is  deter- 
mined and  bound  to  dissolve  that  trust 
fund  and  no  longer  use  it  for  the  Federal 
aid  highway  system  outside  of  the  inter- 
state system.  This  is  the  approach  we 
can  expect  from  OMB. 

This  went  over  to  the  Senate.  They  did 
not  even  have  hearings,  and  they  stuck 
this  in  the  bill.  There  was  no  opportunity 
for  the  House  to  hold  hearings,  and  there 
has  been  no  opportunity  to  explain  this 
limitation  and  the  ramifications  of  what 
it  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  let  OMB  pull  this 
over  on  us',  the  next  time  OMB  is  not 
going  to  impound  the  money;  they  are 
simply  going  to  come  up  here  and  say, 
"You,  the  Congress,  impoimded  the 
money.  You  denied  yourselves  the  right 
to  choose  the  area  where  the  money 
should  be  spent." 

This  is  a  very  clever  ploy  by  the  OMB 
to  further  enhance  their  efforts  in  trying 
to  extinguish  and  do  away  with  the 
Highway  Tmst  Fund. 

If  this  method  is  approved  by  the 
House,  we  might  as  well  do  away  with 
the  trust  fund  anyway  and  go  to  the 
general  fund.  That  is  all  it  is  going  to 
mean. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  an- 
swer my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha>,  and  he  is  my  Roqd 
friend.  When  he  says  that  this  Is  the  end 
of  the  trust  fund,  I  say  not  so.  I  will  be 
with  him,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
when  they  try  to  abolish  the  Highway 
Trust  Fimd  because  I  believe  in  it. 

When  the  gentleman  says  that  there 
have  been  no  hearings,  I  would  like  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams).  I 
say  not  so  because  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams  »  and  the  Committee  on  the  Bud- 
get held  hearings  on  this  $9  billion  limi- 
tation. Therefore,  there  have  been  hear- 
ings. It  is  not  a  figure  that  has  just  been 
plucked  out  of  the  air  and  put  in  here. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  apprise  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE),  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  had  a  bill  introduced  In  the 
Congress — and  we  have  had  hearings  on 
it — to  do  away  with  the  trust  fund  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  or  the  rest  of  the 
program,  outside  of  the  interstate  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  are  not  going  to  pass 
that  bill.  The  gentleman  knows  that. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  certainly  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  with  me. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  \^uld  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Houie  that  if  the  trust  fund  is 
ever  dissolved— and  I  hope  that  it  is 
not — the  legislation  would  have  to  come 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  House  that  if 
we  are  going  to  back  up  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  have  any  kind  of 
limitation  on  expenditures  and  make  the 
Budget  Act  work,  we  have  to  support  this 
•  motion; 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFalli. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Conte)  there 
were — ayes  144,  noes  34. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  an  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  Were— yeas  297,  nays  95 
not  voting  41,  as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  6871 
YEAS — 297 


Adams  Conlan 

Ale.xander  Conte 

Anderson,  111.  Conyers 

Andrews,  N.C.  Corman 

Annunzio  ComeU 

Archer  Cotter 

Armstrong  Coughlln 

Asbbrook  Crane 

Ashley  DAmours 

Aspln  Daniel,  Dan 


Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Olalmo 


AuCoin  Daniel.  R.  W.  Olbbonr 

Baldus  Daniels.  N.J.  Gllman 

Bauman  Davis  Goldwater 

Beard,  R.I.  Delaney  Gonzalez 

Beard,  Tenn.  Dellums  Goodling 

Bell  Dent  Gradlson 

Bennett  Derrick  Green 

Blester  Derwlnskl  Gude 

Bingham  Devine  Guyer 

Blanchard  Dickinson  Haley 

Boland  Diggs  Hall 

Boiling  ,Dingell  HamUton 

Bonker  Dodd  Hannaford 

Brademas  Downey,  N.Y.  Harris 

Breckinridge  Downing.  Va.  Hastings 

Brodhead  Drinan  Heckler,  Mass. 

Brooks  Duncan,  Greg.  Hicks 

Broomfleld  Duncan,  Tenn-.  Hightower 

Brown,  Calif,  du  Pont  Hinshaw 

Brown,  Mich.  Eckhardt  Holt 

Brown,  Ohio  Edgar  Holtzman 

Broyhlll  Edwards.  Ala.  Horton 

Burgener  Edwards.  Calif.  Hubbard 

Burke.  Pla.  Eilberg  Hungate 

Burke,  Mass.  Emery  Hutchinson 

Burleson,  Tex.  English  Hyde 

Burllson,  Mo.  Erlenborn  Ichord 

Butler  Esch  Jacobs 

Byron  Evans,  Colo.  Jeffords 

Carney  Evans,  Ind.  Jenrette 

Carter  Evins.  Tenn.  Johnson,  Colo. 

Casey  Penwick  Johnson.  Pa. 

Clawson,  Del  Findley  Jones.  Okla. 

Clay  Pish  Jordan 

Cohen  Fisher  Karth 

Collins,  m.  Flood  Kasten 

Collins.  Tex.  Plorio  Kastenmeler 

Conable  Flowers  Kazen 
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Kelly 

Matcher 

Shipley 

Kemp 

Neal 

Shrlver 

Ketchum 

Nedzl 

Bikes 

Keys 

Nichols 

Simon 

Kocb 

Nix 

Slsk 

Kreba 

O'Brien 

Skubltz 

Kruager 

O'NelU 

Slack 

Legomarslno 

Ottlnger 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Landrum 

Passman 

Solarz 

Latta 

Patten,  N.J. 

Spellman 

Leggett 

Patterson. 

Spence           / 

Lehman 

Calif. 

Staggers 

Lent 

Pattlson.  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

Lentaa 

Pepper 

J.  WUUam 

Utton 

Perkins 

Steed 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Pettis 

Steelman 

Long.Md. 

Peyser 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Lujan 

Pickle 

Stelger,  Wis. 

UcClory 

Pike 

Stratton 

McCoUister 

Poage 

Stuckey 

McCormack 

Preyer 

Studds 

ICcDada 

Prltchard 

Symlng^ton 

McPall 

RaUsbactc 

Talcott 

McKay 

Rangel 

Taylor,  N.C. 

licKlnney 

Reee 

Teague 

Madden 

Regula 

Thompson 

Madlgan 

Reuss 

Thone 

Maguire 

Rhodes 

Traxler 

Mahon 

Rlegle 

Treen 

Mann 

Rlnaldo 

Tsongas 

Martin 

Rlsenhoover 

Ullman 

Matsunaga 

Robinson 

Vander  Veen 

Maazoll 

Rodlno 

Vanik 

Meeds 

Rogers 

Vigorito 

Melcber 

Wampler 

Meyner 

Rostenkowskl 

Weaver 

Mlkra 

Rousselot 

Whalen 

Mtlfdrd 

Roybal 

White 

Miller.  Ohio 

Runnels 

Whltehiirst 

Mlneta 

Russo 

Wiggins 

Mlnlsh 

Ryan 

Wilson,  Tex. 

MltcbeU.  N.T, 

Wlrth 

Rantinl 

Wolff 

Moffett 

Sarasln 

Wright 

Molloban 

Sarbanes 

Wydler 

Moorhead, 

Scheuer 

Wylie 

CalU. 

Schneebell 

Yates 

Morgan 

Schroeder 

Yatron 

Moss 

Scbulze 

Young.  Alaska 

Mottt 

Sebellus 

Young,  Oa. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Selberllng 

Zablockl 

Myers,  Pa. 

Sharp 

NAYS— fiS 

Zeferettl 

Abdnor 

Hansen 

O'Hara 

Abziig 

Harkln 

Pressler 

Anderson, 

Harrington 

Price 

Calif. 

Harsha 

Quill  en 

Badlllo 

Hawkins 

Rwndall 

Bafalls 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Richmond 

Barrett 

Hays,  Ohio 

Roberts 

Baucus 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Roe 

BedeU 

Helstoskl 

Roncallo 

Bergland 

Henderson 

Rooney 

BevlU 

Howard 

Rose 

Blouln 

Howe 

RouBb 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Ruppe 

Bowen 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Satterfleld 

Breaiu 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sbuster 

Brtnkley 

Jones.  N.C. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Snyder 

Burton,  John 

LaFalce 

Stanton. 

Burton.  PtalUlp  Lloyd,  Tenn. 

James  V. 

Garr 

McDonald 

Stark 

Ghisholm 

Stephezis 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Stokes 

Clausen. 

Mills 

Sullivan 

DonH. 

Mink 

Symms 

Cochran 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Paactfl 

Montgomery 

Thornton 

Flthlan 

Moore 

Vander  Jagt 

Ford.  Mich. 

Murtha 

Waggonner 

Olnn 

Myers.  Ind. 

Waxman 

Orasaley 

Nolan 

Whltten 

Hagedom 

Nowak 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hammer- 

Oberstar 

Winn 

scbmldt 

Obey 

Young,  Tex. 

NOT  VOTINO— »1 

Addabbo 

Praser 

Macdonald 

Ambro 

Hanley 

Mathls 

Andrews. 

Hubert 

Metcalfe 

N.Oak. 

Hefner 

Michel 

Blaggl 

Heinz 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Buchanan 

Hinu 

Mosher 

Cedertaerg 

HoUand 

Murphy,  m. 

Ch^nMU 

Patman,  Tex. 

aeveland 

ICtTK^TI^Mm 

Quie 

Danlelson 

Long,  La. 

UdaU 

de  la  Oana 

Lett 

VanOeerlln 

Early 

McCloskey 

Walsh 

Jtmt\\mn\mn 

McEwen 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Pary 

McHugh 

Toimg,  Pla. 

The  Clerk  annoimced 

the  following 

pairs: 
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I  Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Chappell. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Eahleman. 
I   Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
I   Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Mathls 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Toung  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  CalUomla  with 
Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Fraaer  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Hlllls. 

ICr.  Early  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Long  of  IjoubI- 


Mr.  HoUand  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Qule  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Messrs.  WHTITEN,  MYEIRS  of  In- 
diana. WINN,  RONCALIO,  HOWARD, 
PHILLIP  BURTON,  and  BAUCUS 
Changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  RANGEL  and  KASTEN 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  the  action  was  taken  on  the  sev- 
eral motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HIGHWAY  FUND  AMENDMENT 

I  Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
deliberations  on  the  transportation 
appropriations  conference  report,  the 
House  receded  and  concurred  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  limit  obli- 
gations for  the  Federal-aid  highway  and 
related  mass  transit  programs  to  $9  bil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
transition  period.  In  my  opinion,  the 
action  taken  today  by  this  House  will 
have  immediate  and  long-term  impact 
on:  First,  the  stability  of  Federal-aid 
highway  and  related  mass  transit  pro- 
grams; Second,  spending  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  OfiSce  of  Management 
and  Budget:  and  Third,  jobs  in  the  high- 
way and  mass  transit  construction  fields. 

At  a  time  when  the  program  has  yet 
to  recover  from  past  imix)undment  prac- 
tices, the  States  and  the  construction 
industry  will  be  subjected  to  renewed 
instability,  higher  costs,  and  possible 
loss  of  employment.  We  are  moving  to 
implement  a  policy  of  increased  flexibil- 
ity in  the  use  of  transportation  funds. 
It  is  counterproductive  to  the  promo- 
tion of  this  policy  to  enact  such  restric- 
tions as  the  one  that  was  offered  today. 
The  imposition  of  the  obligation  limita- 
tion on  these  programs,  which  I  voted 
against  today,  was  totally  unexplored  by 
hearings  in  either  House,  at  a  time  when 
Congress  has  intensified  scrutiny  of  pro- 
grams and  priorities  through  the  budget- 
ing process.  Indeed,  it  came  as  a  last 
minute  floor  amendment  in  the  Senate 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

The  limitation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  which  ex- 
empted expenditures  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  from  mandatory  appropria- 
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tion  ceilings.  Indeed,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  its  report  on  the  second  budget 
resolution  indicated  that  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee  is 
proceeding  in  good  faith  with  proposed 
legislation  and  was  cooperating  with  the 
Congressional  Budget  Committee  in 
staying  within  the  budget  authority 
limitation  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  practice,  the  obligation  limitation 
device  wUl  produce  nothing  more  than 
the  same  result  from  past  years  of  dele- 
gating excessive  authority  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the  Of- 
flee  of  Management  and  Budget.  Distri- 
bution of  the  $7.2  billion  obligation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  so  long  as  no 
State  exceeds  the  authorized  amounts 
apportioned  to  it.  This  means  in  effect 
that  Congress  is  abdicating  its  right  to 
set  priorities  among  highway  programs, 
and  that  the  States  in  toto  will  be  re- 
ceiving less  than  the  amounts  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  law. 

I  regret  that  the  House  has  seen  fit  to 
take  tilts  action. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
pertinent  extraneous  material  and  tables, 
on  the  conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE  ON  H.R.  3474 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  an  additional  con- 
feree on  the  bill  (H.R.  3474)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Adminlstratloa 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
Jie  following  conferee:  Mr.  Lujah. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT TO  SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  tomorrow  during  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  4073,  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H  Jl.  4073)  to 
extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  for  an  additional  2- 
fiscal-year  period,  with  Senate  amend- 
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ments  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Wright,  Johnson  of 
California,  Roe,  Harsha,  and  Hammer- 

SCHMIDT. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  5247,  LOCAL  PUBLIC  WORKS 
CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IN- 
VESTMENT ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJR.  5247)  to 
authorize  a  local  public  works  capital 
development  and  investment  program, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Wright,  Johnson  of 
California,  and  Roe,  Ms.  Abzug,  and 
Messrs.  Harsha  and  Cleveland. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  855,  RELATING 
TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND 
ZIONISM 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  855)  relating  to  the 
United  Nations  and  Zionism  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  just  want  to  observe 
that  a  similar  resolution  was  offered 
earlier  today  and  objected  to  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
heier)  .  That  resolution  contained  a  fur- 
ther paragraph  which  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  begin  hearings  immediately 
to  re-assess  the  United  States  further  partici- 
pation In  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. 

Now,  the  resolution  we  just  heard  read 
to  us  condemned  the  United  Nations  res- 
olution equating  Zionism  with  racism,  as 
indeed  we  should. 

Then,  second,  it  strongly  opposes  the 
so-called  Decade  for  Action  and  any 
U.S.  participation  therein,  so  long  as  the 
resolution  remains  in  tact  and,  this  reso- 
lution before  us  calls  for  an  energetic  ef- 
fort to  amend  the  U.N.  resolution. 

But  the  one  appropriate  thing  the 
House  of  Representatives  could  have 
done  was  to  hold  Immediate  hearings  and 
to  drag  the  U.N.  issues  out  into  the  open. 
We  should  make  these  thugs  and  scound- 
rels in  the  United  Nations  account  for 
their  actions.  Instead  we  capitulated  on 
this  important  point  and  avoid  the  real 
Issue,  the  future  relationship  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  a  slgniflcant  backdown  by  the 
House.  I  think  we  should  hold  hearings 


whether  or  not  the  particular  clause  re- 
mains in  this  resolution,  and  this  House 
should  take  a  hard  look  at  our  future  re- 
lations with  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  865 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes.  as  a  founder 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization  has  a 
fundamental  Interest  in  promoting  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  for  which  that  organiza- 
tion was  created;  and 

Whereas  in  article  I  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  Include: 

"To  achieve  Internt^tional  cooperation  In 
solving  international  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanltariaui 
character,  and  In  promoting  and  encouraging 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language  or  religion;"  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  decided  to  launch  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1973,  a  Decade  of  Action  to  Combat 
Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination  and  a  pro- 
gram of  action  which  the  United  States  sup- 
ported and  In  which  it  desires  to  participate; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  November  10,  1975,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution which  describes  Zionism  as  a  form  of 
racism  thereby  Identifying  it  as  a  target  of 
the  Decade  for  Action  to  Combat  Racism  and 
Discrimination;  and 

Whereas  the  extension  of  the  program  of 
the  Decade  to  include  a  campaign  against 
Zionism  brings  the  United  Nations  to  a  point 
of  encouraging  antl-SemltIsm,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  virulent  forms  of  racism 
known  to  human  history;  now,  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives sharply  condemns  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1975  in  that  said  resolution  encour- 
ages anti-Semitism  by  wrongly  associating 
and  equating  Zionism  with  racism  and  racial 
discrimination,  thereby  contradicting  a  fun- 
damental purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  strongly  opposes 
any  form  of  participation  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  Decade  for  Action 
to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination 
so  long  as  that  Decade  and  program  remain 
distorted  and  compromised  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned resolution  naming  Zionism  as  one  of 
the  targets  of  that  struggle;  and  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  calls  for  an 
energetic  effort  by  all  those  concerned  with 
the  adherence  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
purposes  stated  In  its  Charter  to  obtain  re- 
consideration of  the  aforementioned  resolu- 
tion with  a  view  to  removing  the  subject  of 
Zionism,  which  is  a  national  but  In  no  way 
a  racist  philosophy,  from  the  context  of  any 
programs  and  discussions  focusing  on  racism 
or  racial  discrimination. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
who  support  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations,  yesterday  was  the 
saddest  day  of  all.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  any  organ  of  the  United  Nations 
would  have  the  shamelessness  to  do  what 
the  General  Assembly  did  last  night  In 
approving  the  indecent  resolution  which 
equated  Zionism  with  racism.  That  vote 
was  so  obviously  false  and  malicious,  so 
completely  the  result  of  gutter  politics, 
so  thoroughly  the  product  of  corrupt 
bargaining,  that  it  Is  dIfBcult  to  conceive 
that  the  General  Assembly  will  ever  again 
serve  any  useful  purpose,  so  thoroughly 
did  It  discredit  Itself. 


The  Washington  Post  reported  this 
morning  the  lobbyists  who  opposed  the 
resolution  found  responses  like  the  fol- 
lowing, and  I  quote  from  the  Post's 
article: 

"Everywhere  the  Europeans  went,"  said 
one  European  Ambassador,  "we  found  that 
the  Arabs  had  been  there  before  us.  We  get 
responses  such  as  'this  is  what  they  offered 
us  for  our  vote — what  wlU  you  offer?' " 

The  Libyans  said  a  western  source  had 
been  particularly  active  in  offering  cash  for 
votes.  He  would  not  deny  that  the  West 
might  be  making  counter  offers  as  weU. 

Mammon,  rather  than  the  UJJ.  Char- 
ter, now  controls  the  voting  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

This  is  one  of  the  General  Assembly's 
most  irresponsible  moments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  has  prepared  a  study  entitled: 
"Israel:  A  Pluralistic  Democracy"  which 
authoritatively  indicates  how  invalid  is 
the  accusation  of  racism  against  Israel. 
I  am  pleased  to  attach  that  study  to  my 
remarks : 
The  American  Jewish  CoMMirrEE, 

INBTITDTE  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Israel  :    A  Plttralistic  Democracy 

A  BACKGROUND  MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  STATUS 
or  MINORITT  GROUPS,  INCLUDING  ARABS, 
UNDER    ISRAELI   RULX 

At  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere,  the 
Arab  nations  and  some  of  their  allies  are  tar- 
ring Israel  with  the  brush  of  racism.  A 
resolution  declaring  Zionism  to  be  a  form  of 
racism  has  been  adopted  by  the  "Third 
Committee"  (the  Social,  Humanitarian  and 
Cultural  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  UN)  and  awaits  a  vote  by  the  General 
Assembly  as  a  whole. 

The  accusation  of  racism  against  Israel  is  a 
flagrant  example  of  the  Big  Lie  in  action. 
Israel  is  the  only  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East — a  nation  where  clvU  liberties  prevail, 
and  where  equality  among  citizens  of  all 
ethnic  and  religious  backgrounds  has  been 
realized,  to  a  degree  undreamed  of  anywher* 
in  the  Arab  world. 

The  facts  below  illustrate  the  status  of 
Arabs  and  other  minority  groups  in  Israel 
today,  the  degree  of  equality  they  enjoy  and 
the  ongoing  efforts  being  made  to  reduce 
their  remaining  disadvantages.  This  Infor- 
mation may  be  freely  used  and  quoted  with- 
out attribution. 

Size  of  population  groups.  Though  consti- 
tuted as  the  Jewish  homeland  and  predom- 
inantly Jewish  in  population,  Israel  Is  also  a 
pluralistic  nation.  At  the  time  of  the  latest 
census  (1972),  her  8.2  million  population 
consisted  of  some  2.7  mUllon  Jews  (85.1  per 
cent);  some  359,000  Moslems  (11.2  per  cent), 
aU  or  nearly  all  of  them  Arabs;  about  80.000 
Christians  (2.4  per  cent),  most  of  them  also 
Arabs;  and  about  39,000  Druzes  and  others 
(1.3  per  cent).  Druzes  are  an  Arab  group 
that  broke  away  from  Islam  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. 

The  Arab  community  has  greatly  Increased 
under  the  State  of  Israel.  In  1949,  at  the  end 
of  the  Israeli  War  of  Independence,  there 
were  only  some  160,000  Arabs.  The  Increase 
Is  due  partly  to  natural  growth,  partly  to  the 
readmlsslon  of  thousands  who  fled  when  the 
Arab  states  attacked  Israel. 

Rights  and  realities.  Israel's  basic  consti- 
tutional document,  the  Proclamation  of  In- 
dependence (1948),  provides  complete  equal- 
ity of  social  and  political  rights  for  all  citi- 
zens regardless  of  creed,  race  or  sex,  and 
guarantees  freedom  of  religion  and  con- 
science, as  well  as  of  language,  education  and 
cultiire.  It  speclflcally  Invitee  Arab  people 
dwelling  In  Israel  to  help  buUd  the  State  on 
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the  basis  of  full  and  equal  cltlzensblp  and 
due  representation  In  all  Institutions. 
•  Tbeee  are  not  mere  paper  promises.  There 
is  no  Institutionalized  discrimination  against 
Arabs  or  other  minorities.  All  groups  freely 
exercise  all  citizen  rights,  Including  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  run  for  public  o£Sce. 

Citizenship.  Anyone  who  lived  In  what  Is 
now  Israel  In  1948.  the  year  the  State  came 
lnt3  being,  and  has  stayed  there  since,  Is 
an  Israeli  citizen,  no  matter  what  his  or  her 
ethnic  background  or  creed.  So  Is  anyone 
born  In  Israel  since  1948  who  continues  to 
reside  there. 

Immigration  and  naturalization  are  han- 
dled much  as  In  other  countries.  Persons  of 
any  nationality  or  creed  (excluding  only 
known  criminals  and  similar  undesirables) 
may  come  to  Israel  to  live,  and  may  become 
citizens  after  a  specified  waiting  pterlod — 
three  years  In  most  cases.  However,  as  the 
homeland  of  the  Jewish  people,  Israel  offers 
an  expedited  procedure  for  Jews,  known  as 
the  Law  of  Return.  Any  Jewish '  Immigrant 
from  any  country  will  be  admitted,  and  made 
a  citizen  if  he  or  she  wishes,  without  waiting. 

Language.  As  everyone  knows  who  hsis  ever 
looked  at  an  Israeli  postage  stamp,  the  Arabic 
language  has  official  status  along  with  He- 
brew. On  the  fioor  of  the  Knesset  (legisla- 
ture), Arab  members  speak  Arabic;  all  Knes- 
set proceedings  are  conducted  with  simul- 
taneous translation  from  Hebrew  Into  Arabic 
or  vice  versa.  Citizens  may  use  Arabic  In 
any  court  of  law  or  government  office. 

Cultural  autonomv.  In  keeping  with  the 
guarantees  In  the  Proclamation  of  Indepen- 
dence, Arabs  are  afforded  every  opportunity 
to  maintain  their  own  culture  and  tradition. 
Arab  children  attend  schools  where  classes 
are  conducted  In  Arabic  and  where  Arab  his- 
tory and  culture  are  freely  taught. 

Of  the  country's  24  dally  papers,  four  are 
In  Arabic.  Numerous  Arabic  books  and  some 
20  Arabic  magazines  are  published.  The  radio 
and  TV  feature  dally  programs  in  Arabic. 
Israel  has  no  censorship  except  In  matters 
directly  involving  military  security. 

The  cultural  creatlveness  of  Israeli  Arabs 
In  drama,  literature  and  painting,  is  high  and 
Is  Increasingly  fostered  by  Arab-Jewish  cul- 
tural centers,  usually  under  private  auspices. 

Religious  communities.  In  keeping  with 
Middle  Eastern  tradition,  Israel  treats  re- 
ligious groups  not  simply  as  private  associa- 
tions, the  way  many  Western  countries  do, 
but  as  entitles  with  official  standing.  Dele- 
gated to  these  communities  are  such  matters 
of  personal  stattis  as  marriage  and  divorce. 
Each  group  has  its  own  system  of  courts  to 
dead  with  these  according  to  Its  religious  law 
(Rabbinical,  Moslem,  Druze,  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  so  on) . 

The  Moslem  community,  like  the  others, 
has  far-reaching  autonomy,  including  the 
power  to  administer  religious  endowments. 
Members  of  the  Moslem  clergy  (some  200) 
are  paid  by  the  State,  like  the  clergy  of  other 
faiths.  Regular  services  are  held  In  some  90 
mosques,  and  Moslem  Friday  prayers  are 
broadcast  on  the  national  radio. 

Day  of  rest.  Saturday,  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
Is  the  official  day  of  rest  In  Israel;  but  Mos- 
lems and  Christians  have  the  option,  under 
law,  to  close  their  places  of  work  instead  on 
Friday  or  Sunday,  respectively. 

Public  service  and  public  office.  The  num- 
ber of  Arabs  In  the  civil  service  has  been 
relatively  low  to  date,  but  is  steadily  In- 
creasing as  an  ever-rising  percentage  of  Arabs 
finish  high  school.  There  are  about  6,000 
Arabs  among  the  nation's  civil  service  em- 
ployees, who  number  around  70,000. 

Arabs  and  Druzes  serve  routinely  as  magls- 
trates. 

Of  the  120  members  of  the  present  Knesset 
(legislature),  four  are  Arabs  and  one  Is  a 
Druze.  The  present  Deputy  Minister  of 
Health,  Abdul  Aziz  Zuabl,  Is  an  Arab,  as  was 
A  rormer  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  Knesset,  the 


late  Self  Aldin  Alzuabl.  Jaber  Muadl.  who 
recently  served  as  Deputy  Minister  of  Com- 
munications, is  a  Druze. 

Police.  Bedouin  Arabs,  Druzes  and  other 
minority  group  members  serve  in  the  Israeli 
Police  Force  which,  besides  performing  ordi- 
nary policy  duties,  works  with  the  Army  in 
guarding  the  borders  against  infiltrators.  As 
of  1973,  there  were  1,287  Arabs  and  Druzes 
in  a  total  force  of  13,882  persons. 

Armed  forces.  To  avoid  conflicts  of  con- 
science, the  Israeli  government  has  offered 
blanket  exemption  from  the  draft  to  certain 
ethnic  and  religious  groups.  The  Druzes  have 
decided  In  a  body  not  to  avail  them.selves 
of  this  exemption,  as  have  the  Circassians, 
a  Moslem  sect.  Most  Arabs,  both  Moslem  and 
Christian,  do  make  use  of  the  exemption, 
but  individual  Arabs  are  free  to  volunteer 
for  service,  and  some  do  each  year. 

Political  parties.  In  Israel's  highly  diversi- 
fied mxiltlparty  system.  Arabs  are  represented 
In  a  variety  of  ways.  The  large  Mapam  party 
and  the  Communist  Party  have  Arabs  on 
their  regular  slates  of  candidates.  Others, 
Including  the  Israel  Labour  Party,  the  coun- 
try's largest,  offer  special  slates  ("affiliated 
lists")  of  Arab  candidates.  In  addition,  there 
are  some  exclusively  Arab  parties.  However, 
in  Israel  as  in  the  U.S.,  voters  frequently 
cross  ethnic  lines  where  It  Is  to  their  ad- 
vantage. Thus,  many  Arab  voters  cast  their 
ballots  for  the  Jewish  slate  of  the  Labour 
Party,  because  they  feel  it  can  do  more  for 
them  than  any  other. 

Local  government.  Before  the  State  of  Is- 
rael existed,  there  was  almost  no  Arab  local 
government;  only  three  towns  had  local 
councils.  As  part  of  its  policy  of  encouraging 
local  home  rule,  the  Israeli  government  has 
actively  promoted  municipal  organization  of 
Arab  communities.  Two  municipalities  and 
46  local  councils  are  now  predominantly 
Arab  or  Druze.  Another  27  Arab  villages  have 
representation  In  councils  with  mixed  Arab- 
Jewish  membership.  Over  82  per  cent  of  Is- 
raeli Arabs  live  In  localities  that  have  some 
form  of  home  rule. 

Freedom  of  travel.  All  citizens — Jews,  Arabs 
and  others — are  free  to  travel  In  all  parts 
of  Israel  without  licenses  or  permits.  They 
also  are  free  to  leave,  and  return  to,  Israel 
with  only  routine  passport  requirements. 

Although  Arab  states  do  not  admit  Israelis 
to  their  territory,  Israel  allows  citizens  of 
Arab  states,  even  of  those  hostile  to  her,  to 
enter  for  pilgrimages,  family  visits  and  other 
purposes.  In  1974,  approximately  250,000  per- 
sons entered  Israel  on  this  basis. 

Employment.  All  workers — Jews,  Arabs  and 
others — receive  the  same  wages  for  the  same 
work.  Public  emplojrment  agencies  serve  all 
equally.  Social  and  labor  laws  apply  equally 
to  all. 

Some  50.000  Arabs  from  the  West  Bank 
and  the  other  administered  territories  hold 
commuter  Jobs  In  Israel  proper:  in  .igrl- 
culture.  Industry  and  construction.  Thanks 
to  the  equal -pay  provision,  these  workers 
are  paid  far  better  than  they  were  when  the 
West  Bank  w|8  under  Jordanian  rule,  and 
the  Gaza  Strip  under  Egyptian. 

Unions.  Nearly  100,000  Israeli  Arabs — about 
65  per  cent  of  all  Arabs  holding  Jobs — be- 
long to  Hlstadrut,  the  Israel  General  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  v^lch  trains  them,  protects 
their  professional  and  social  rights,  and  pro- 
vides them  with  the  same  benefits  In  the 
area  of  labor  conditions  and  medical  and  so- 
cial services  as  all  other  members. 

Agriculture.  Programs  for  land  reclama- 
tion, agricultural  training,  and  improvement 
of  farming  and  marketing  impartially  bene- 
fit  Jewish  and  Arab  localities.  Under  Israeli 
rule,  total  acreage  tilled  by  Arab  and  Druze 
farmers  has  Increased  from  172,000  to  195.- 
000  acres:  irrigated  land  tilled  by  them  from 
2.000  to  15,000  acres;  agricultural  machinery 
used  by  them  from  6  to  over  1,000  units.  As 
a  result,  the  output  of  Arab  agriculture  has 


grown  sixfold  In  the  years  of  Israeli  rule,  and 
the  farmers'  standard  of  living  has  risen 
accordingly. 

Community  betterment.  Over  and  above 
community  improvement  programs  for  the 
popxilatlon  as  a  whole,  the  Israel  govern- 
ment conducts  ongoing  special  projects  to 
Improve  living  and  working  conditions  in 
Arab  communities.  Thus,  between  1967  and 
1975,  two  programs  totaling  IL  200  mllllori 
supplied  Arab  towns  and  villages  with  roads, 
drinking  water,  sanitation,  electricity,  tele- 
phone service,  schools,  health  services,  ex- 
panded Job  opportiinitles  and  housing  near 
where  the  Jobs  are. 

Primary  and  secondary  education.  For  Arab 
youngsters  as  for  others,  education  is  com- 
pulsory; free  public  schools  are  provided  for 
them  and  are  financed  at  the  same  rate  per 
pupil  as  are  schools  for  Jewish  students. 
Arab-language  public  schools  ciu-rently  en- 
roll some  144,000  pupils.  Another  14,000  are 
enrolled  In  private  schools,  religious  or  other. 
In  the  public  schools,  Hebrew  is  taught  as  a 
second  language  from  third  grade  on.  Since 
Israel  does  not  separate  religion  and  the 
state  as  sharply  as  do  many  V/estern  nations, 
Arab  children  in  public  schools  are  taught 
the  Koran  or  the  Christian  catechism,  de- 
pending on  their  faith,  Just  as  Jewish  chil- 
dren are  taught  the  Jewish  Scrlpturts — the 
Old  Testament. 

Arab  public  education  has  greatly  Increased 
In  the  27  years  of  Israeli  rule:  from  46  pub- 
lic schools  to  644.  Attendance  among  Arab 
boys  rose  from  65  to  96  per  cent  (1973). 
Among  Arab  girls,  who  traditionally  received 
no  formal  education  at  all,  It  rose  from  15  to 
85  per  cent. 

Higher  education.  Arab  students  attend  ah 
six  of  Israel's  universities  and  are  admitted 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  students.  Because 
of  the  traditionally  low  educational  stand- 
ards of  the  Middle  East,  Arabs  are  still  serl- 
oxisly  underrepresented  tunong  university 
students — as  are  Jews  who  have  come  to 
Israel  from  Middle  Eastern  countries,  rather 
than  from  Europe.  As  of  1975,  there  were^ 
1,200  Arab  students  in  a  total  enrollment  of 
60,000.  The  trend  has  been  up  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  the  process  of  bringing  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  groups  up  to  standard 
educational  levels  Is  slowed  by  the  flnanclal 
drain  of  defense  needs. 

Social  welfare.  Of  the  country's  180  wel- 
fare offices,  40  are  In  Arab  or  Druze  villages, 
providing  the  same  services  as  are  offered 
elsewhere — for  example,  aid  to  neglected  chil- 
dren, delinquent  youth,  the  jetarded  and  the 
aged;  providing  food  subsidies  for  those  un- 
able to  earn  a  living  wage;  adoption  services. 

Integration.  Although  Israel  remains  and 
will  remain  a  multiethnic,  multicultural  so- 
ciety, Jews  are  becoming  more  conscious  of 
Arab  culture  and,  tradition,  while  Arabs  are 
more  receptive  to  the  general  cultural  atmos- 
phere. Interaction  appears  to  be  Increasing. 
Thus,  for  the  last  11  years,  a  Jewish- Arab 
summer  camp  for  youth  has  been  held  In 
Akko  (Acre)  .In  Haifa  there  Is  a  Jewish-Arab 
school,  «s  w«l  as  a  large  ^center  for  Joint 
Jewish-Arab  sports  groups,  art  groups,  meet- 
ings and  exhibitions. 

Nearly  all  Jewish  schools  teach  at  least 
basic  Arabic,  and  In  many  of  them  Arabic 
Is  a  compulsory  subject  for  several  years.  The 
study  of  Arab  history  and  culture  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  curriculum  In  Jewish 
schools. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

The  action  taken  yesterday  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Unlted'Nations 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  United 
Nations  role  In  achieving  International 
peace  and  cooperation.  It  must  be  obvious 
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to  all  the  world,  even  in  those  countries 
whose  partisan  votes  were  cast  against 
Jews  and  Judaism,  that  the  U.N.  vote  was 
predicated,  as  Secretary  Kissinger  put  it, 
on  "one  way  morality."  The  United  Na- 
tions has  surely  been  greatly  diminished 
as  a  forum  of  conciliation  and  as  an  agent 
of  political  compromise. 

The  United  States  can  in  no  way  con- 
done the  irresponsible  attitude  of  the 
present  bullying  majority  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  All  of  us  in  the  Congress 
condemn  it,  not  only  because  anti- 
Semitism  is  a  disease  that  has  killed  too 
many  too  frequently,  but  because  recent 
months  have  seen  the  first  positive  steps 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  so 
long.  Those  72  coimtries  which  voted  to 
condemn  Zionism  have  instead  repudi- 
ated peace  and  the  not-4nsubstantial 
role  that  the  United  Nations  has  played 
in  achieving  the  present  peace  agree- 
ments. 

I  believe  that  this  vote,  which  is  so  re- 
pellent in  its  philosophy,  brings  the 
United  Nations  to  a  new  low  in  its  use- 
fulness for  world  peace.  If  the  vote  had 
been  to  evict  Israel  from  the  U.N.,  as 
some  countries  have  urged,  I  might  well 
have  urged  our  Government  to  consider 
withdrawing  from  the  United  Nations. 
Despite  the  evil  that  has  been  done,  how- 
ever, the  U.N.  remains  a  place  where  na- 
tions can  air  their  views.  In  this  case  the 
majority  spoke  in  the  tones  greatly  rem- 
iniscent o^  the  Third  Reich,  but  at  least 
only  words  were  exchanged.  As  long  as 
nations  continue  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lems in  however  one-sided  a  fashion, 
hope  remains  that  they  will  not  settle 
their  problems  in  other,  more  terrifying 
fashion.  I  believe  that  this  country  must 
unqualifiedly  denounce  the  General  As- 
sembly vote  of  yesterday  as  racist  and 
irresponsible.  I  also  believe  that  the  place 
where  our  denunciations  should  ring 
loudest  and  longest  is  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  U.S.  condemnation 
of  anti-Semitism,  nor,  I  feel,  about  our 
hope  that  this  vote  can  be  changed,  the 
tide  of  political  clubism  rolled  back,  and 
a  rejuvenated  United  Nations  resfored  to 
its  rightful  high  place  hi  international 
relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  now  before 
the  House  seeks  to  reaffirm  the  purposes 
for  which  tile  United  Nations  was 
founded.  It  seeks  to  remind  some  of  the 
member  nations  of  the  circumstances 
and  concerns  that  gave  rise  to  its  genesis. 
World  peace  cannot  be  achieved  through 
racist  or  antireliglous  rhetoric.  It  must 
and  can  only  survive  through  the  guar- 
antee of  fimdamental  human  rights  and 
freedoms.  I  say  without  hesitation  that 
every  meinber  In  this  chamber  stands 
behind  those  basic  freedoms  with  which 
all  men  are  endowed.  I  urge  th?  swift 
passage  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  U.S.  delegates  met  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  sign  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
one  of  Its  first  acts  was  to  provide  for  the 
State  of  Israel.  This  imprecedented  and 
symbolic  event  gave  much  hope  and  in- 
spiration to  a  war  weary  world.  It  gave 
meaning  to  the  adjudication  of  Interna- 
tional disputes  peacefully  and  guaran- 


teed a  long  suffering  people  their  right- 
ful homeland. 

In  light  of  this  history  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  the  events  that  transpired  in  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  Mon- 
day. The  adoption  of  the  anti-Zionism 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  72  to  35  resurrects 
the  horrors  of  Nazism.  Truly  a  "great  evil 
has  been  loosed  upon  the  world"  as  Am- 
bassador Moynihan  so  properly  stated. 

This  is  truly  a  turning  point  for  the 
United  Nations.  Sentiment  in  the  United 
States  has  been  gradually  turning 
against  this  International  body  and  it 
was  severely  damaged  by  this  racist  out- 
burst against  Israel.  Fewer  and  fewer 
countries  will  bring  their  disputes  to  the 
United  Nations  and  we  will  see  its  moral 
and  political  prestige  dimlnLshing.  Unless 
there  is  a  reversal  of  this  vote  the  United 
Nations  runs  the  very  great  risk  of  be- 
coming another  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  great  senjse  of  sadness  a,ad  anger  that  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  shock,  indigna- 
tion, and  also  my  regret  that  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  voted  yester- 
day to  equate  and  condemn  Zionism  as  a 
form  of  racism^  In  passing  this,  resolu- 
tion, the  United  Nations  has  engaged  in 
another  hypocritical  act  which  not  only 
puts  that  organization  on  record  as  a 
supporter  and  Instigator  of  anti-Semi- 
tism on  a  grand,  international  scale, 
but  also  tragically  destroys  the  principals 
of  its  Charter — the  upholding  of  the 
ideals  of  human  rights  and  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  disputes. 

In  a  way,  the  parage  of  this  particu- 
lar resolution  on  this  particular  evening 
Is  fraught  with  irony.  It  was  that  night — 
November  10 — 37  years  ago — in  1938^ 
that  Hitler's  Nazi  storm  troopers 
launched  a  coordinated  attack  on  the 
Jewish  community  in  Germany,  burned 
the  synagogues  in  all  its  cities,  destroyed 
Jewish  holy  books  and  attacked  Jewish 
homes.  In  addition,  it  leaves  an  especially 
bitter  taste  to  think  that  the  interna- 
tional organization  that  was  born  out  of 
the  struggle  against  the  horrors  of 
Nazism  and  Its  anti-Semitic  philosophy 
should  now  become  the  crucible  for  anti- 
Semitism  and  anti-Jewish  hatred.  That 
is  what  makes  this  situation  doubly  sad. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  surpass  the  stunning 
eloquence  of  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  in 
expressing  my  anger  and  disappointment 
at  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  so  I 
shall  just  take  the4iberty  of  quoting  from 
his  statement  and  echo  his  sentiment 
that  "a  great  evil  ha.s  been  loosed  upon 
the  world.  The  abomination  of  antisemi- 
tism  has  been  given  the  appearanee  of 
international  sanction — and  the  vote 
granted  symbolic  amnesty,  and  more,  to 
the  murderers  Of  6  miiUon  European 
Jews"  during  World  War  n.  I  can  only 
express  pride  and  enthusiastic  •  agree- 
ment with  his  declaration  that  the 
United  States  "does  not  acknowledge, 
will  not  abide  by,  never  will  acquiesce  in 
this  infamous  act." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  ttife  fancy  rhetoric 
on  the  part  of  the  proponents  of  this  res- 
olution, it  must  be  eiriphasized  that  anti- 
Zionism  is  merely  a  euphemism  for  anti- 
Semitism,  that  adherence  to  a  resolution 


condemning  Zionism  means  adherence  to 
anti-Semitism,  and  the  legitimization  of 
aggression  against  Israel,  the  great 
achievement  of  Zionism.  Another  of  ttie 
great  ironies  emerging  from  this  situa- 
tion is  that  the  State  of  Israel,  in  its 
brief,  27-year  history  has  amply  demon- 
strated that  it  is  a  society  of  humani- 
tarian ideals,  social  justice,  and  tolerance 
for  all  peoples.  Inflamatory  Arab  invec- 
tive to  the  contrary,  even  those  Arabs 
living  in  territory  occupied  since  the  6- 
day  war  in  1967  have  been  treated  hu- 
manely, and  indeed  many  residents  of 
the  Gaza  strip  have  been  given  jobs  and 
are  presently  experiencing  the  highest 
standard  of  living  that  they  have  known 
since  they  voluntarily  became  refugees 
during  the  first  Arab-Israeli  War  in  1948. 
when  they  were  persuaded  to  leave  so 
that  they  might  return  as  conquering 
heros.  Since  1967,  when  Israeli  troops  re- 
unified Jerusalem,  this  city  central  to 
three  of  the  world's  major  religious  faiths 
has  been  treated  with  the  respect  and 
reverence  due  its  holy  Status.  AJl  faiths 
have  been  allowed  free  access  to  their 
houses  of  worship  and  their  shrines  and 
all  pilgrims  have  been  welcomed.  This  is  a 
stark  reversal  of  the  situation  existing 
during  the  21 -year  tenure  of  Arab  juris- 
diction In  east  Jersusalem  when  Jews 
were  not  only  denied  access  to  their  holy 
places  but  these  places  were  desecrated 
and  otherwise  violated  in  an  ugly  fash- 
ion. This  is  the  picture  of  a  society  that 
is  anything  but  racist ! 

I  can  only  conclude  with  a  deeply 
moving  quotation  from  Albert  Einstein 
dating  back  even  before  the  Nazi  holo- 
caust: 

The  Sotirce  of  Zionism  is  depeer  than  the 
motif  of  Jewish  suffering.  Zionism  Is  deeply 
rooted  In  the  Jewish  spiritual  heritage,  the 
existence  and  development  of  which  are,  for 
Jews,  a  source  and  essence  of  their  continued 
survival  as  a  community.  « 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  denounce  this  hideous 
resolution  and  suggest  that  our  Govern- 
ment reexamine  its  relationship  to  those 
who  were  its  sponsor,  and  to  the  organi- 
zation which  said  "Amen." 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  returned 
to  Washington  this  afternoon  from  Vet- 
erans' Day  services  in  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts  too  late 
to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 855,  the  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  House  disassociating  this 
body  and  the  American  people  its  Mem- 
bers represent,  with  the  resolution 
adopted  last  night  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  equating  Zionism 
with  racism.  I  support  House  Resolution 
855  unequlvocably. 

The  action  taken  by  the  U.N.  is  an 
outrage  ana  a  travesty,  lending  interna- 
tional sanction  to  anti-Semitism.  I  must  . 
agree  with  Ambassador  Moynihan  when 
he  said  of  yesterday's  General  Assembly 
votes,  "A  great  evil  has  been  loosed  upon 
the  world.  This  day  will  live  in  Infamy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  strongly  support 
immediate  hearings  in  the  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
reassess  the  United  States  further  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 
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Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
tile  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  adopted  a  resolution  identifying 
Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism,  thereby 
designating  Zionism  as  a  target  of  the 
United  Nations'  Decade  of  Action  To 
Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion. 

Last  night's  vote  was  but  the  most 
recent  example  of  the  escalating  attack 
upon  Israel.  In  their  efforts  to  use  every 
available  tool  to  -turn  world  opinion 
against  Israel,  the  Third  World  nations 
have  completely  disregarded  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions. 

Although  Zionism  is  a  national  phi- 
losophy. It  is  not  a  racist  phUisophy.  To 
equate  Zionism  with  racism  is  contrary 
to  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Article  I  of  the  charter  includes  as  a 
stated  purpose  the  following: 

To  achieve  International  cooperation  Id 
solving  International  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joining  with  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  leadership 
in  the  House  today  in  support  of  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  United  Nations 
to  reconsider  its  rash  and  unwarranted 
action.  Until  the  United  Nations  with- 
draws its  resolution,  the  United  States 
should  refuse  to  participate  in  the  decade 
for  action  to  combat  racism  and  racial 
discrimination,  for  in  reality  this  pro- 
gram has  been  converted  to  one  which 
will  encourage  anti-Semitism. 

Although  the  Immediate  concern  of 
the  Third  World  nations  is  centered  on 
Israel,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not, 
they  are  destroying  the  credibility  and 
imdermining  the  support  for  the  United 
Nations.  In  their  zeal  to  use  the  United 
Nations  as  a  propaganda  tool,  they  are 
destroying  It. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  unequivocal  support 
for  House  Resolution  855,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  today  on  a  vote 
of  384  to  0.  At  the  time  this  vote  oc- 
curred, I  was  conducting  a  meeting  in 
my  office  on  the  very  subject  of  the  U.N. 
vote  and  possible  methods  to  alter  U.S. 
participation  In  that  body.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  arrived  on  the  floor  just  as  time  ex- 
pired and  was  unable  to  cast  my  "yes" 
vote. 

By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House, 
we  have  made  it  clear  to  the  world  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  completely  rejects  the 
views  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  The 
U.N.  resolution  adopted  yesterday  was 
Insulting  to  the  United  States,  to  Israel, 
and  to  every  nation  that  believes  in 
equality  of  race  and  creed. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  that  res- 
olution ssmiboUzes  the  end  of  an  era.  We 
must  seriously  question  whether  there  is 
any  unity  left  In  the  United  Nations. 
Let  us  be  honest:  the  Third  World  na- 
tions, supported  by  radical  Arabs  and  the 
Kremlin,  have  no  Intention  of  stamping 
out  racism.  In  point  of  fact,  their  ac- 
tions have  helped  to  perpetuate  one  of 
the  most  virulent  forms  of  racism  known 
to  man:  anti-Semitism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  much  about  the 


developing  nations,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  developed  they  are.  They  evidently 
are  still  in  the  Dark  Ages.  We  should  cer- 
tainly not  turn  our  backs  on  them  out- 
right; but  if  they  expect  to  be  treated  like 
nations,  and  equals  in  international  rela- 
tions, they  must  first  demonstrate  an 
ability  and  willingness  to  shoulder  the 
responsibilities  of  statehood.  Their  ac- 
tions in  the  United  Nations  show  how  far 
they  yet  have  to  come. 

Later  this  week,  I  will  introduce  legis- 
lation which  suspends  further  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  General  Assembly  until 
such  time  as  the  Congress  by  concur- 
rent resolution  approves  renewal  of  our 
participation.  In  addition,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  would  limit  U.S.  finan- 
cial contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  basis  of  our  proportional 
representation  in  that  body  in  terms  of 
population.  The  United  States  represents 
only  5.6  percent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  member  nations,  has  but  one  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly,  but  Actually 
contributes  25  percent  of  the  U.N.'s  budg- 
et. At  the  same  time,  a  two-thirds  vote 
In  the  General  Assembly  can  be  garnered 
from  nations  representing  a  meager  10 
percent  of  the  total  population  repre- 
sented in  the  U.N. — and  which  pay  only 
a  fraction  of  the  operating  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  a  change. 
Thirty  years  ago,  the  United  Nations 
represented  a  hope  for  the  United  States, 
for  Israel,  and  for  many  nations  after 
the  ravages  of  World  War  II.  But  that 
same  organization  has  now  condemned 
Israel,  the  only  true  democracy  In  the 
Middle  East. 

The  action  yesterday  Is  frlghtenlngly 
similar  to  the  indifference  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  1937  after  the  invasion  of 
Ethiopia.  That  lack  of  moral  character 
led  to  the  eventual  demise  of  the  League; 
the  lack  of  courage  in  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1975  demonstrates  the  lack  of 
moral  force  In  that  body.  Without  such 
force,  the  United  Nations  cannot  remain 
a  viable  organization. 

The  Congress  has  today  taken  a  stand 
to  put  the  U.N  on  notice.  We  must  follow 
through,  and  we  must  make  good  our 
word.  To  do  less  will  be  to  acquiesce  in 
the  face  of  a  dangerous  and  deteriorating 
situation. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
voice  my  unqualified  support  of  House 
Resolution  855,  legislation  which  places 
the  Congress  in  clear  opposition  to  yes- 
terday's vote  in  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  a  resolution  labeling 
Zionism  as  racism.  It  is  urgent  that  this 
legislation  pass  today  and  this  Nation 
move  to  the  forefront  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  this  brazen  and  reprehensible 
action  by  the  UN. 

The  reverberations  against  yesterday's 
vote  in  the  United  Nations  have  come 
fast  and  furious.  The  fundamental 
thought  which  emerges  In  the  reaction 
of  many  In  this  Nation  Is  that  yester- 
day vote  casts  very  serious  doubts  about 
the  continuing  ability  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  operate  In  an  Impartial  and  re- 
sponsible maimer.  The  passage  of  this 
resolution  by  the  full  General  Assembly 
further  Intensifies  the  anti-Israel  fires 
which  have  been  raging  throughout  this 
year's  United  Natlcms'  session.  It  firmly 


placed  the  United  Nations  in  the  position 
of  blatently  discriminating  against  one 
of  its  member  nations  in  direct  conflict 
with  its  charter.  The  charter  implores 
U.N.  members  to  "practice  tolerance  and 
to  live  together  in  peace  with  one  another 
as  good  neighbors  and  to  unite  our 
strength  to  m£iintain  international  peace 
and  security. 

The  passage  of  the  anti-Zionist  resolu- 
tion can  only  be  interpreted  as  a  devlsive 
and  Inflammatory  gesture  which  can 
only  promote  new  polarization  among 
U.N.  members  and  more ,  seriously,  re- 
ignite  adversities  In  the  Middle  East. 

This  U.N.  resolution  Is  a  blatant  insult 
to  the  millions  of  Jews  both  in  this  Na- 
tion and  around  the  world  for  It  serves 
to  characterize  Zionism  in  the  most  crude 
and  banal  fashion  slandering  one  of  the 
proudest  and  most  important  social  and 
cultural  movements  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

This  House  resolution  in  addition  to 
condemning  the  U.N.  resolution  also  e::- 
presses  the  opposition  of  the  House  to 
any  form  of  participation  in  the  Decade 
for  Action  To  Combat  Racism  and  Racial 
Discrimination  as  long  as  the  program 
remains  influenced  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned resolution  on  Zionism.  It  also  calls 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Zionist  resolution. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Mr.  CNeill,  for  getting 
the  House  to  take  such  prompt  action  on 
this  important  statement  of  "policy. 
Members  of  this  Congress  have  been 
consistent  and  unyielding  in  their  sup- 
port of  Israel  and  passage  of  this  resolui- 
tion  today  will  serve  to  reiterate  this  posi- 
tion. In  the  almost  30  years  which  the 
United  Nations  has  been  in  existence  it 
has  been  considered  a  citadel  for  hope 
in  the  quest  for  world  peace  and  under- 
standing. In  recent  years,  it  has  become 
a  house  of  conspiracy  and  Infamy  in- 
dulging In  blatant  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion against  nations. 

How  can  the  United  Nations  come  up 
with  a  resolution  condemning  Zionism 
and  ignore  the  atrocities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  against  its  Jewish  people?  How 
can  they  consider  Zionism  evil  and  yet 
turn  their  heads  from  the  murder  of  In- 
nocent civilians  by  the  occupation  Turk- 
ish troops  in  Cyprus?  How  can  they  con- 
demn a  member  state  for  wanting  to 
enjoy  the  right  of  self-determination  and 
yet  take  no  action  against  the  denial 
of  self-determination  In  Northern  Ire- 
land? 

There  is  only  one  way.  They  are  hypo- 
crites. The  resolution  they  passed  last 
night  proves  It.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Congress  should  now  totally  reassess  any 
future  commitments  to  providing  funds 
to  the  United  Nations.  It  may  have  out- 
lived its  usefulness  as  an  Instrument  of 
peace  and  instead  become  an  instru- 
ment of  destruction.  Certainly  It  has,  by 
Its  actions,  condemned  itself  to  the  side- 
lines of  the  path  toward  world  peace. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  hope  it 
will  be  adopted  unanimously. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
In  voting  to  equate  Zionism  with  racism, 
has  brought  the  United  Nations  to  the 
lowest  point  In  Its  history.  This  action 
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creates  In  most  Americans  a  feeling  of 
anger  and  of  frustration. 

It  is  important  that  the  United  States 
now  reassess  its  relatlor^ip  with  the 
United  Nations  itself  and  with  those  na- 
tions that  supported  the  resolution.  We 
will  not  forget  that  our  neighbor  to  the 
south,  Mexico,  along  with  Brazil  and 
Chile,  decided  that  their  relationship  to 
the  Arab  world  was  more  important  to 
them  than  their  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  In  our  dealings  with  other 
nations,  let  us  keep  in  mind  those  that 
acted  decently  and  honorably  in  this 
matter  and  those  that,  in  response  to 
Arab  pressure  or  Arab  money,  or  both, 
acted  to  stimulate  anti-Semitism,  to 
damage  the  United  Nations,  and  to  set 
back  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it:  those 
Arab  States  that  have  asserted  their 
readiness  to  accept  the  permanence  of 
the  State  of  Israel  have,  by  their  sup- 
port of  this  resolution,  given  the  lie  to 
their  own  protestations  of  peaceful  In- 
tentions. For  the  State  of  Israel  Is  the 
concrete  expression  of  the  ideal  of  Zion- 
ism: If  the  one  Is  an  evil  to  be  er^lcated, 
then  so  is  the  other.  In  that  sense,  the 
cause  of  peace  has  been  set  back.    . 

As  we  in  the  United  States  consider 
what  actions  we  should  take  in  response 
to  this  shameful  resolution,  let  us  be 
sure  that  what  we  do  is  in  our  own  na- 
tional interest,  as  well  as  In  the  interest 
.of  Israel.  Let  us  also  be  sure  that  any 
punitive  action  we  may  take  does  not 
punish  those  who  stood  with  us,  as  well 
as  those  who  voted  the  other  way.  And 
let  us  not  act  hastily  In  the  heat  of  our 
anger;  let  us  instead  considter  carefully 
and  with  due  deliberation  the  course  we 
should  take. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  to  disapprove 
the  November  10,  1975  United  Nations 
vote  on  the  resolution  which  equated 
Zionism  with  racism  (H.  Res.  855). 

I  was  proud  to  cosponsor  House  Reso- 
lution 803  on  October  22.  1975,  which 
was  designed  to  urge  the  United  Nations 
to  reject  this  most  undesirable  resolu- 
tion. It  is  most  uncomf  orting  to  note  that 
abody  formed  for  purposes  which  include 
promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for 
human  rights  and  for  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all,  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language,  or  reUgion  should 
approve  of  such  a  resolution. 

I  should  now  like  to  echo  the  words  of 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Daniel  P.  Moynihan: 

The  United  States  rises  to  declare  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  before  the  world,  that  it  does  not  ac- 
knowledge, it  wlU  not  abide  by,  it  will  never 
acquiesce  in  this  infamous  act. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  United 
Nations  flies  In  the  face  of  consistency. 
By  equating  Zionism  with  racism,  the 
next  obvious  inference  is  that  since  Na- 
zism is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
extreme  forms  of  racism — Zionism  can 
be  equated  with  Nazism.  Does  the  United 
Nations  now  interpret  the  Nazi  annihila- 
tion of  6  million  Jews  a  Zionist  act? 

How  totally  Inconsistent,  contradic- 
tory, and  revolting  the  equation  now  be- 
comes. I  am  so  pleased  that  Ambassador 


Moynihan  addressed  himself  to  that 
point  and  labeled  that  analogy  which  Is 
now  consistent  with  United  Nations 
precedent  an  "untruth  and  an  outrage." 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and-  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  the  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  then  pending  infamous  resolu- 
tion was  sponsored  by  436  Members  of 
the  House  and  received  unanimous  ap- 
proval in  the  Senate. 

It  is  clearly  the  position  of  this  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  these  United 
States  that  we  shall  not  acknowledge, 
abide  by,  or  ever  acquiesce  In  this  in- 
famous act. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
th6  overwhelming  majority  in  supporting 
this  resolution.  I  am  dismayed,  although 
not  surprised,  at  the  vote  in  the  United 
Nations  yesterday. 

We'  must  recognize  that  the  United 
Nations  faces  a  major  problem  wherein 
a  majority  of  its  membfers  seem  deter- 
mined to  use  it  for  their  immediate  pur- 
pose and  political  motivation  and  are.  in 
effect,  destroying  the  world  body  as  a 
viable  institution.  Historically,  it  was  the 
same  kind  of  irresponsibility  that  led  to 
the  collapse  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  lack  of  leadership  at  the  United 
Nations  is  directly  related  to  the  lack  of 
responsiWlity  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
ber states.  The  Untied  States,  under 
Ambassador  Moynihan.  is  properly  la- 
beling these  actions  for  the  dangerous 
and  provocative  developments  that  they 
are.  and  In  this  specific  jeries  of  resolu- 
tions which  are  all  anti-Israel,  the  long- 
term  effect  around  the  world  will  be  to 
further  minimize  public  support  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Resolution  855  con- 
demning the  action  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  U.N.  took  yesterday. 

The  implications  of  this  action  by  the 
United  Na,tions  and  the  tactics  of  the 
Aral;  States  in  ramming  it  through  that 
body  are  utterly  unconscionable. 

The  net  effect  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's action  will  be  to  cause  the  United 
States  to  reassess  its  continued  partici- 
pation hi  the  U.N.  and  to  seriously  re- 
evaluate Its  financial  support  of  that 
body. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  this  reso- 
lution condemning  their  action  the 
unanimous  support  that  it  deserves. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  personal  statement  In  the 
Record.  I  had  to  be  absent  from  the  fioor 
of  the  House  on  official  business  at  the 
time  when  House  Resolution  855  was 
being  voted  upon.  I  am  fully  in  support 
of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  reso- 
lution In  forcefully  condemning  yester- 
day's action  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  adopting  a  measure 
which  wrongly  associates  and  equate.s 
Zionism  with  racism  and  racial  discrirhi- 
nation.  I  join  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  House  Resolution  855  in  calling  for  a 
reconsideration  of  that  unfortunate  ac- 
tion of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  Had 
I  been  able  to  be  present  on  the  ficor  of 
the  House  earlier  this  afternoon.  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  855. 

Mr.   ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 


Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 855,  the  resolution  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'NEiLt)  relating  to  the  United  Nations 
and  Zionism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with  a  great  sense 
of  sadness  that  I  learned  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  voted  to 
declare  Zionism  a  form  of  racism.  Never 
before  in  its  long  history  has  the  United 
Nations  seemed  so  far  away  from  the 
principles  on  which  It  was  founded. 

The  resolution  caUing  for  this  new  po- 
sition was  as  cynical  an  act  as  has  ever 
been  considered  by  a -legislative  body. 
Racism  is  a  serious  problem,  both  in  our 
own  Nation  and  abroad.  But  to  turn  le- 
gitimate concern  over  this  human  failing 
into  a  political  attack  on  a  sovereign  na- 
tion— with  no  justification — is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  .any  reform  the  U.N.  may 
attempt. 

In  declaring  Zionism  a  form  of  racism, 
the  General  Assembly  neatly  turned  its 
back  on  anti-Semitism,  allowing  nations 
which  actively  persecute  Jews  to  vote 
self -righteously  against  Zionism.  Nations 
like  Syria  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  un- 
doubtedly thankful  for  the  opportunity 
to  go  on  record  against  Zionism — but 
whether  they  are  also  agrainst  racism  can 
best  be  seen  in  their  policies  toward 
their  own  Jewish  citizens.   - 

For  many  years,  I  have  felt  the  United 
Nations  represented  a  hope  for  world 
peace  and  cooperation.  It  still  may — ^but  '  '  ' 
it  has  never  been  further  away  from  that 
goal  than  it  was  last  night. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  "aye"     ^ 
^.  vote  on  House  Resolution  855. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  and  people  around  the 
'world  In  condemning  the  United  Nations 
for  its  actions  in  passing  resolutions 
equating  Zionism  with  racism.  "The  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  of  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  O'Neill,  has 
exercised  leadership  in  this  body  by 
authorizing  House  Resolution  855  con- 
demning the  United  Nations  for  its 
actions  and  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
majority  leader  and  his  resolution. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  has  acted  irresponsibly  and 
'  dangerously  by  bowing  to  those  nations 
who  would  attack  the  very  foundation  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  The  United  Nations' 
resolutions  are  not  only  without  merit 
but  they  violate  basic  moral  principles 
and  reflect  the  takeover  of  the  General 
Assembly  by  a  coalition  of  smaller 
nations  representing  a  minute  percent- 
age of  the  world  population. 

The  issues  involved  in  this  most  recent 
United  Nations'  debate  must  be  con- 
sidered on  two  separate  levels.  First  the 
specific  charge  that  Zionism  equals 
racism  indicates  the  strong  pro-Arab, 
anti-Israel  feelings  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions and  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  the 
legal  b?si3  for  the  State  of  Israel  estab- 
"  lished  by  the  U.N.  itself.  Secord,  and  on 
a  broader  level,  the  U.N.  resolution  indi- 
cates that  the  General  Assembly  can  no  ^ 
longer  function  or  pretend  to  exist  as  a 
representative  world  body. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  support  House 
Resolution  855  and  I  also  suggest  to  my   ^ 
colleagues  in  the  House  that  It  is  time 
to  consider  terminating  or  at  least  sus- 
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pending  all  U5.  financial  support  for 
UH.  activities,  unless  the  world  body 
rectifies  its  biased  unconsidered  positions 
and  proves  its  ability  to  act  responsibly 
and  equitably  in  its  role  under  the 
original  charter. 

Such  a  dramatic  move  by  the  United 
States  would  serve  as  a  long  overdue 
catalyst  for  rewriting  the'  U.N.  Charter 
and  reevaluating  the  charge  of  that 
body.  Earlier  this  year  I  Introduced 
several  House  Resolutions  concerning 
the  United  Nations.  One  of  those  bills, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  233  would 
direct  the  President  to  charge  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  developing  proposals 
to  modernize  and  restructure  the  United 
Nations  in  order  to  improve  its  ability 
to  function  as  a  world  body  for  peace. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  many 
smaller  nations  appear  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  their  own  independence  is 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  such  irresponsible 
acts  as  the  Zionism  resolution.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  this  strong  expression 
by  Congress  will  bring  about  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Zionism  resolution  within  the 
United  Nations. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly endorsed  a  policy  of  anti-Semitism, 
as  if  it  were  celebrating  that  night  37 
years  ago  when  Hitler's  Nazi  storm 
troops  launched  an  attack  on  Jews 
throughout  Germany. 

It  is  a  bitter  irony  that  the  United 
Nations,  conceived  out  of  the  rubble  of 
a  world  devastated  by  a  madman,  has 
now  embraced  the  poisonous  doctrine  of 
anti-Semitism  that  inspired  Hitler.  In 
condemning  Zionism  as  racism,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  has  betrayed  the  hopes  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  the  principles  for 
which  it  claims  to  stand,  and  a  nation 
which  it  created. 

Let  there  be  no  question  about  what 
Zionism  is:  It  is  the  expression  of  the 
nationality  of  the  Jewish  people,  their 
2,000-year-old  jneaming  to  return  to 
their  homeland.  Israel  Is  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  culture,  history,  and  religion 
of  Jews.  To  condemn  Zionism  is  to  deny 
the  legitimate  striving  of  Jews  to  control 
their  own  destiny  in  their  own  sovereign 
state. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  speaks  of 
"respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples."  In- 
deed, the  United  Nations  recognized  the 
right  of  the  Jewish  people  to  self -deter- 
mination when  it  established  the  State 
of  Israel  27  years  ago.  It  is  an  act  of  the 
most  contemptible  hypocrisy  for  the 
General  Assembly  now  to  condemn  the 
very  principle  upon  which  it  acted. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  United  Nations 
as  an  Institution  In  passing  the  resolu- 
tion condemning  Zionism  is  matched  by 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  nations  which  took 
the  lead  In  promoting  It.  Can  those  na- 
tions, which  sought  to  deny  the  Jewish 
people  a  homeland,  say  that  Jews  In 
their  own  territory  are  treated  with 
equality,  dignity,  and  respect?  Do  coim- 
tries  such  as  Syria,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  are  Inspired 
to  such  heights  of  indignation  by  Zion- 
ism, provide  Jews  with  those  "funda- 
mental human  rights"  guaranteed  by  the 
U.N.  Charter?  The  record  is  clear  that 
they  do  not. 


Finally,  in  passing  this  resolution,  the 
General  Assembly  removed  the  United 
Nations  as  an  effective  force  for  peace. 
How  can  the  United  Nations,  as  Its 
Charter  specifics,  "bring  about  by  peace- 
ful means,  and  In  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  international 
law"  settlement  of  the  bitter  and  com- 
plex dispute  among  the  Arab  countries 
and  Israel,  If  it  denies  Israel's  very  right 
to  exist  as  a  nation? 

The  United  Nations  was  intended  to 
support  fundamental  human  rights, 
insure  the  self-determination  of  peoples, 
and  provide  a  peaceful  means  for  resolv- 
ing international  disputes.  It  is  a  sad  day 
when  the  UJ^.  instead  embraces  anti- 
Semitism,  denies  the  Jewish  people  their 
own  State,  and  removes  itself  from  the 
search  for  peace.  I  strongly  support  con- 
demnation by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  U.N.  resolution. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  O'Neill)  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  in  sponsoring  this  resolution 
deploring  the  action  of  last  night  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  In 
equating  Zionism  with  racism  and  racial 
discrimination. 

However,  I  deeply  regret  the  deletion 
in  this  second  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 855,  of  the  language  contained  in 
our  earlier  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  791,  which  calls  for  hearings 
to  reassess  the  U.S.  further  participation 
In  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

The  action  last  night  by  the  General 
Assembly  represents  a  pattern  of  prac- 
tice which  violates  the  very  purposes  of 
that  body  as  provided  in  article  I  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  It  is  but  the 
latest,  and  the  most  extreme,  in  a  series 
of  actions  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  na- 
tions, many  of  them  small,  all  develop- 
ing countries  who  have  formed  a  bloc  vot- 
ing pattern  in  which  they  Impose  their 
will  upon  the  other  nations  which  repre- 
sent most  of  the  wealth,  most  of  the 
strength,  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  organiza- 
tion comprised  of  the  representatives  of 
governments,  thus  the  developing  na- 
tions and  mini  states  have  the  votes  in 
the  General  Assembly  to  pass  such  a 
resolution. 

But  who,  Mr.  Speaker,  speaks  for  the 
peoples  of  the  Earth?  Who  speaks  for 
human  rights?  Shall  we  have  a  double 
standard  on  racism  so  that  we  make 
racist  proclamations  in  the  name  of 
combatting  racism? 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  weight  of 
the  United  States  to  be  felt  In  the 
United  Nations  or  for  us  to  reappraise 
our  participation  in  that  body. 

This  action  also  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  the  quest  for  a  true  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  No  settlement  agree- 
able to  all  nations  in  that  troubled  por- 
tion of  the  world  can  be  reached  so  long 
as  divisive  wedges  continue  to  be  driven 
between  them.  The  General  Assembly 
action  of  last  night  Is  such  a  wedge. 

There  cannot  be  a  true  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  untU  there  is 
understanding  among  all  nations.  This 
refiolution  tears  down  the  bridge  to  that 


understanding  which  we  have  striven  so 
long  to  build. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  28th  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  I  was  present  and 
supported  the  U.S.  vote  for  the  Decade  of 
Action  To  Combat  Racism  and  Racial 
Discrimination. 

The  vote  by  72  nations  which  de- 
scribed Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism  is 
a  negation  of  the  alleged  commitment  by 
those  nations  to  combating  racism  and 
racial  discrimination.  It  is  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  the  United  States  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  Decade  for  Action  To 
Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion so  long  as  the  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  con- 
tinues to  commit  itself  to  encouraging 
racism. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  mixed  feelings 
that  I  support  this  second  resolution.  We 
have  seen  a  series  of  increasingly  extreme 
resolutions  emanating  from  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  They  are  an 
affront  to  the  quest  for  peace  and  for  hu- 
man rights.  They  violate  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  Because  we  as  a  na- 
tion continue  to  adhere  to  these  tenets, 
our  participation  in  a  body  which  does 
not  ought  be  reassessed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  this  resolution, 
our  colleague  from  Mirmesota  (Mr. 
Fraser)  Intends  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
implications  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  I  commend  him  for  this  action. 

I  would  also  commend  the  dlstin- 
gxiished  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Honorable  Daniel  P.  Moynl- 
han,  for  his  accurate  assessment  of  the 
devastating  effects  of  this  resolution,  and 
I  quote: 

What  we  have  at  stake  here  Is  not  merely 
the  honor  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  State 
of  Israel — although  a  challenge  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  any  member  nation  ought  always 
to  arouse  the  vigilance  of  all  members  of 
the  tTnlted  Nations.  For  a  yet  more  Impor- 
tant matter  Is  at  issue,  which  Is  the  Integrity 
of  that  whole  body  of  moral  and  legal  pre- 
cepts which  we  know  as  human  rights. 

Let  those  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions who  participated  In  this  hypocrisy 
be  put  on  notice.  They  have  blatantly 
violated  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  have  contributed  to  dishar- 
mony In  the  world  and  they  may  have 
contributed  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
United  Nations  itself. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  past  few  weeks 
I  have  addresed  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  Zionism  and  the 
unfortunate  United  Nations  resolution 
on  that  subject. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  statement 
Issued  by  Mary  L.  Chrlchlow,  Long  Is- 
land, New  York  Director  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  This 
statement  is  important  because  it  empha- 
sizes that  we  must  all  opposle  any  "anti- 
people"  feeling  within  the  United  Na- 
tions or  ansrwhere  else. 

The  U.N.  action  is  deplorable  for  pre- 
cisely the  reason  that  it  is  an  antipeople 
expression  and  I  Join  with  millions 
throughout  the  world  In  condemning 
that  resolution. 

I  am  placing  the  text  of  Mary  L. 
Chrlchlow's  excellent  statement  In  the 
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Record  at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues: 

Thz  U.N.  Rbsoltttion  on  Zionism 
(By  Mary  L.  Chrlchlow) 

The  chief  American  delegate  to  the  tTnlted 
Nations,  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  spoke  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  when 
he  said  In  response  to  the  U.N.  resolution 
declaring  Zionism  as  a  "form  of  racism  and 
racial  discrimination"  that  we  shall  not 
acknowledge,  not  abide  by  and  never  ac- 
quiesce m  this  Infamous  act". 

Thus  we  could  leave  It  at  that.  We  were 
well  spoken  for.  Whatever  the  representa- 
tives of  7a  nations  declared — It  Is  not  bind- 
ing on  us. 

Yet  the  Individual  conscience  remains 
challenged.  Over  half  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion was  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Could  they  be  wrong?  Can  we  be  ao 
sure  that  we  are  right?  How  can  we,  you  and 
I  as  lonely  individuals,  stem  the  tide  of  a 
now  world-wide  wave  of  hatred? 

Thirty  years  after  Auschwitz,  30  years  after 
the  holocaust,  30  years  after  antl-Semltlc 
mass  murder  we  cannot  but  experience  a 
deep  sensation  of  sadness  in  our  hearts.  Each 
and  everyone  of  us  Is  involved  In  every  act 
of  Inhumanity.  We  cannot,  each  and  every- 
(8ie  of  us,  escape  the  moral  responsibility 
for  Auschwitz  and  cruelty,  intended  or  not, 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

We  must  protest — at  least  from  the  depth 
of  our  Indlvlduea  conscience. 

We  cannot  but  profoundly  hope  that  the 
millions  and  billons  of  people  statistically 
engaged  In  the  U.N.  resolution  are,  if  seri- 
ously confronted  with  the  human  aspects, 
opposed  to  the  dissemination  of  anti- 
Semitism  or  any  other  anti-people  feelings. 

There  is  one  simple  act  we  are  called  upon 
to  do:  we  can  let  our  Jewish  friends  and 
neighbors  know  that  we  shall  stand  by  their 
side  when  they  feel  hurt  and  lonely. 

The  resolution  may  not  amount  to  any- 
thing practical  anywhere.  Let  us  hope  so. 
I  still  wish  to  extend  a  hand  of  friendship 
to  each  and  every  Jew  here  and  the  world 
over. 

Next  year  may  be  the  time  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  Blacks  or  Indians  or  Arabs. 

That  politics  prevail  in  the  VN.  on  human 
relations  Issues  Is  tragic  to  behold.  Against 
such  cheap  maneuverings  we  cannot  but 
offer  our  human  solidarity. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  saddened 
and  dismayed  by  the  tragic  developments 
at  the  United  Nations  Monday.  By  a  vote 
of  72  to  35,  with  32  abstentions,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  adopted  a  slanderous  and 
outrageous  resolution  which  defines 
Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism  and  racial 
discrimination. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  i$:nomInious  act 
may  deal  a  death  blow  to  the  United  Na- 
tions as  we  know  it.  The  Arab  nations 
and  the  majority  who  support  them  were 
determined  to  push  this  resolution 
through  the  Assembly,  knowing  in  ad- 
vance that  dire  consequences  would  re- 
sult. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  itself  needs 
little  comment.  It  is  pure  slander  and 
provocation,  without  even  a  pretense  of 
logic  or  rational  purpose.  It  carries  with 
it  the  stench  of  anti-Semitism,  prejudice, 
and  blind  hatred.  How  cruel  an  irony  it 
is  that  this  vicious  business  was  done 
in  the  name  of  combating  racism  and 
racial  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  on  Zionism 
and  the  accompanying  resolutions  in 
support  of  the  international  gangsters  of 
the  PLC.  that  were  adopted  Monday  by 
the  General  Assembly  mark  a  backward 


step  in  the  search  for  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  They  also  mark  what  may  well 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  United 
Nations.  An  organization  founded  on  the 
principles  of  peace,  brothtrhood,  and 
reason  has  now  officially  adopted  vio- 
lence, prejudice,  and  wild  irrationality  as 
its  new  credo. 

I  wajit  to  acknowledge  the  fine  effort 
made  by  Ambassador  Moynlhan  and  the 
entire  U.S.  delegation  to  salvage  some 
hope  that  reason  might  prevail.  Regret- 
tably, their  argimients  fell  on  too  many 
deaf  ears.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  most  import- 
antly the  American  people  to  decide 
where  we  go  from  here. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  I  offer 
for  the  Record  the  General  Assembly 
rollcall  vote  on  the  resolution,  and  the 
text  of  Ambassador  Moynihan's  remarks 
In  explanation  of  the  vote  of  the  United 
States: 

How  Nations  Voted  On  Zionism  Issue 

UNITED  NATIONS,  Nov.  11.— Here  is  the 
roll  caU  on  the  anti-Zionism  resolution 
adopted  Monday  night  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 

For — 72 — Afghanistan.  Albania,  Algeria, 
Bahrain,  Bangladesh,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Bur- 
undi, Byelorussia,  Cambodia.  Cameroon, 
Cape  Verde,  Chad,  China,  Congo,  CJuba,  Cy- 
prus, Czechoelovakia,  Dahomey,  Egypt,  Equa- 
torial Guinea,  Gambia,  East  Germany,  Gre- 
nada, Guinea,  Gumea-Blssau,  Guyana,  Hun- 
gary, India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Jordan, 
Kuwait,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Madagascar, 
Malaysia,  Maldives,  Mall,  Malta,  Mauritania, 
Mexico,  Mongolia.  Morocco,  Mozambique, 
Niger.  Nigeria,  Oman.  Pakistan,  Poland,  Por- 
tugal, Qatar,  Rwanda,  Sao  Tome-Prlnclpe, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Somalia,  Sri  Lanka, 
Sudan,  Syria,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Uganda, 
Ukraine,  Soviet  Union,  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates, Tanzania,  North  Temen,  Sduth  Yemen, 
Yugoslavia. 

Against — 35 — Australia,  Austria,  Bahamas, 
Barbados,  Belgium,  Canada,  Central  African 
Republic,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic,  El  Salvador,  FIJI.  Finland,  France, 
West  Germany,  Haiti,  Honduras.  Iceland. 
Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia, 
Luxembourg,  Malawi,  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Swazi- 
land, Sweden,  Britain,  United  States,  Uru- 
guay. 

Abstain — 32 — Argentina,  Bhutan,  Bolivia, 
Botswana,  Burma,  Chile,  Colombia.  Ecuador, 
Ethiopia,  Gabon,  Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Jamaica.  Japan,  Kenya,  Lesotho,  Mauritius, 
Nepal,  Papua  New  Guinea,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Philippines,  Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  Thai- 
land, Togo,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Upper  Vol- 
ta,  Venezuela,  Zaire,  Zambia. 

Absent — 3 — Romania,  South  Africa,  Spain. 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Daniel  P.  Moynl- 
han. U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  Plenary,  in  explanation  of  vote  on 
the  resolution  equating  Zionism  with 
racism  and  racial  discrimination,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1975. 

The  United  States  rises  to  declare  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
and  before  the  world,  that  It  does  not  ac- 
knowledge, it  will  not  abide  by.  It  will  never 
acquiesce  in  this  Infamous  act. 

Not  three  weeks  ago,  the  United  States 
Representative  In  the  Social,  Humanitarian, 
and  Cultural  Committee  pleaded  In  meas- 
ured and  fully  considered  terms  for  the 
United  Nations  not  to  do  this  thing.  It  was. 
he  said,  "obscene."  It  is  something  more  to- 
day, for  the  furtlveness  with  which  this  ob- 
s::enity  first  appeared  among  us  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  shameless  openness. 


There  will  be  time  enough  to  contemplate 
the  harm  this  act  will  have  done  the  United 
Nations.  Historians  will  do  that  for  us.  and  it 
Is  sufficient  IQr  the  moment  only  to  note  one 
foreboding  fact.  A  great  evil  has  been  loosed 
upon  the  world.  The  abomination  of  antl- 
semltism — as  this  year's  Nobel  Peace  Laureat« 
Andrei  Sakharov  observed  in  Moscow  Just  a 
few  days  ago — the  abomination  of  antl-sem- 
itlsm  has  been  given  the  appearance  of  in- 
ternational sanction.  The  General  Assembly 
today  grants  symbolic  amnesty — and  more — 
to  the  murderers  of  the  six  million  European 
Jews.  Evil  enough  in  Itself,  but  more  omi- 
nous by  far  Is  the  realization  that  now 
presses  upon  xa — the  realization  that  if  there 
were  no  General  Assembly,  this  could  never 
have  happened. 

As  this  day  will  live  In  infamy,  it  be- 
hooves those  who  sought  to  avert  it  to  de- 
clare their  thoughts  so  that  historians  will 
know  that  we  fought  here,  that  we  were  not 
small  In  number — not  this  time — and  that 
while  we  lost,  we  fought  with  full  knowledge 
of  what  indeed  Vould  be  lost. 

Nor  should  any  historian  of  the  event,  nor 
yet  any  who  have  participated  in  it,  sup- 
pose that  we  have  fought  only  as  govern- 
ments, as  chancelleries,  and  on  an  issue  well 
removed  from  the  concerns  of  our  respec- 
tive peoples.  Others  will  speak  for  their  na- 
tions: I  wlU  speak  for  mine. 

In  all  our  postwar  history  there  has  not 
been  another  issue  which  has  brought  forth 
such  unanimity  of  American  opinion.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  from  the 
first  been  explicit:  This  must  not  happen. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  In  a 
measure  unanimously  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  sponsored  by  436  of  437  Represents-  . 
tives  in  the  House,  declared  its  utter  oppo- 
sition. Following  only  American  Jews  them- 
selves, the  American  trade  union  movement 
was  first  to  the  fore  in  denouncing  this  in- 
famous undertaking.  Next,  one  after  an- 
other, the  great  private  institutions  of 
American  life  pronounced  anathema  on  this 
evil  thing — and  most  particularly,  the  Chris- 
tian churches  have  done  so.  Reminded  that 
the  United  Nations  was  born  in  the  strug- 
gle against  Just  such  abominations  as  we 
are  committing  today — the  wartime  alli- 
ance of  the  United  Nations  dates  from 
1942 — the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
United  States  has  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  appealed  directly  to  each  of  the  141 
other  delegations  in  New  York  not  to  do 
this  unspeakable  thing. 

The  proposition  to  be  sanctioned  by  a 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  is  that  "Zionism  is  a  form 
of  racism  and  racial  discrimination."  Now 
this  is  a  lie.  But  as  it  Is  a  He  which  the 
United  Nations  has  now  declared  to  be  a 
truth,  the  actual  truth  must  be  restated. 

The  very  first  point  to  be  made  Is  that 
the  United  Nations  has  declared  Zionism  to 
be  racism — without  ever  having  defined 
racism.  "Sentence  first— verdict  afterwards." 
as  the  Queen  of  Hearts  said.  But  this  is  not 
wonderland,  but  a  real  world,  where  there  are 
real  consequences  to  folly  and  to  venality. 
Just  on  Friday,  the  President  of  the  CSeneral 
Assembly  warned  not  only  of  the  trouble 
which  would  follow  from  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  but  of  Its  essential  irresponsi- 
bility— for,  he  noted,  members  have  wholly 
different  Ideas  as  to  what  they  are  condemn- 
ing. "It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  and  to  his 
lasting  honor  he  said  It  when  there  was  still 
time,  "It  seems  to  me  that  before  a  body  like 
this  takes  a  decision  they  should  agree  very 
clearly  on  what  they  are  approving  or  con- 
demning, and  it  takes  more  time." 

Lest  I  be  unclear,  the  United  Nations  has 
in  fact  on  several  occasions  defined  "racial 
discrimination."  The  definitions  have  been 
loose,  but  recognizable.  It  Is  "racism" — In- 
comparably the  more  serious  charge — which 
has  never  been  defined.  Indeed,  the  term  has 
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only  recently  appewed  in  United  Nations 
C3«neral  ABsembly  documents.  Tbe  one  oc- 
casion on  which  we  knowlts  meaning  to  have 
been  dlsc\issed  was  tbe  1644tb  meeting  ot 
the  Third  Committee  on  December  16,  1968, 
in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General on  the  Btatiia  of  the  Interna- 
tional convention  on  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.  On  that  oc- 
casion— to  give  some  feeling  for  the  Intellec- 
tual precision  with  which  the  matter  was 
being  treated — the  question  arose,  as  to  what 
should  be  the  relative  positioning  of  the 
terms  "racism"  and  "Nazism"  in  a  number 
of  the  "preambular  paragraphs."  The  distin- 
guished delegate  from  Timisla  argued  that 
"racism"  should  go  first  because  "Nazism  was 
merely  a  form  of  racism.  . .  ."  Not  so,  said  tbe 
no  less  distinguished  delegate  from  tbe  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  For,  he  ex- 
plained, "Nazism  contained  the  main  ele- 
ments of  racism  within  its  ambit  and  should 
be  mentioned  first."  This  Is  to  say  that 
racism  was  merely  a  form  of  Nazism. 

The  discussion  wound  to  Its  weary  and 
inconclusive  end.  and  we  are  left  with  noth- 
ing to  guide  us,  for  even  this  one  discussion 
of  "racism"  confined  Itself  to  word  orders  in 
preambular  paragraphs,  and  did  not  at  all 
touch  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  such. 
Still,  one  cannot  but  ponder  the  situation  we 
have  made  for  ourselves  in  the  context  of 
the  Soviet  statement  on  that  not  so  distant 
occasion.  //.  as  the  distinguished  delegate 
declared,  racism  is  a  form  of  Nazism — and  if, 
as  this  resolution  declares,  Zionism  is  a  form 
of  racism — then  we  have  step  by  step  taken 
ourselves  to  the  point  of  proclaiming — the 
United  Nations  is  solemnly  proclaiming — that 
Zionism  Is  a  form  of  Nazism. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  lie — a  political  lie 
of  a  variety  well  known  to  the  twentieth 
century,  and  scarcely  exceeded  in  all  that 
annal  of  untruth  and  outrage.  The  lie  is 
that  Zionism  is  a  form  of  racism.  The  over- 
whelmingly clear  truth  is  that  it  is  not. 

The  word  "racism"  Is  a  creation  of  the 
English  language,  and  relatively  new  to  it. 
It  Is  not,  for  Instance,  to  be  found  In  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary.  The  term  derlvrs 
from  relatively  new  doctrines — all  of  them 
discredited — concerning  the  human  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
significant  biological  differences  among 
clearly  identifiable  groups,  and  that  these 
differences  establish,  in  effect,  different  levels 
of  humanity.  Racism,  as  defined  by  Webster's 
Third  New  International  Dictionary,  Is  "The 
assvunptlon  that  .  .  .traits  and  capacities  are 
determined  by  biological  race  and  that  races 
differ  decisively  from  one  another."  It  fur- 
ther involves  "a  belief  in  the  Inherent 
superiority  of  a  particular  race  and  its  right 
to  domination  over  others." 

This  meaning  Is  clear.  It  la  equally  clear 
that  this  assumption,  this  belief,  has  always 
been  altogether  alien  to  the  political  and 
religious  movement  known  as  Zionism.  As  a 
strictly  political  movement,  Zionism  was 
established  only  in  1897,  although  there  ;-, 
a  clearly  legitimate  sense  in  which  its  ori- 
gins are  indeed  ancient.  For  example  many 
branches  of  Christianity  have  always  held 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  biblical 
prophets,  Israel  would  be  reborn  one  day.  But 
the  modem  Zionist  movement  arose  in  Eur- 
ope in  the  context  of  a  general  upsurge  of 
national  consciousness  and  aspiration  that 
overtook  most  other  people  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  after  1848,  and  that  in  time 
spread  to  all  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  was,  to 
those  persons  of  the  Jewish  religion,  a  Jewish 
form  of  what  today  la  called  a  national 
liberation  movement.  Probably  a  majority 
of  those  persons  who  became  active  Zionists 
and  sought  to  emigrate  to  Palestine  were 
bom  within  the  confines  of  Czarlst  Russia, 
and  it  was  only  natural  for  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Oromyko  to  deplore,  as  he 
did  in  1948,   in  the  299th  meeting  of  the 


Security  Council,  tbe  act  by  Israel's  neigh- 
bors of  "sending  their  troops  into  Pal- 
estine and  carrying  out  military  operations 
aimed" — in  Mr.  Oromyko's  words — "at  the 
suppression  of  the  National  Liberation  Move- 
ment In  Palestine." 

Now  it  was  the  singular  nature — if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  was  tbe  unique  nature — of 
this  National  Liberation  Movement  that  in 
contrast  with  tbe  movements  that  preceded 
it,  those  of  that  time  and  those  that  have 
come  since,  it  defined  its  members  In  terms 
not  of  birth,  but  of  belief.  That  Is  to  say,  it 
was  not  a  movement  of  tbe  Irish  to  free 
Ireland,  or  of  the  Polish  to  free  Poland,  not 
a  movement  of  Algerians  to  free  Algeria,  iior 
of  Indians  to  free  India.  It  was  not  a  move- 
ment of  persons  connected  by  historic  mem- 
bership In  a  genetic  pool  of  tbe  kind  that 
enables  us  to  speak  loosely  but  not  meaning- 
lessly,  say,  of  the  Chinese  people,  nor  yet 
of  diverse  groups  occupying  the  same  terri- 
tory which  enables  us  to  speak  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  no  greater  indignity  to  truth. 
To  the  contrary,  Zionists  defined  themselves 
merely  as  Jews,  and  declared  to  be  Jewish 
anyone  born  of  a  Jewish  mother  or — and 
this  is  the  absolutely  crucial  fact — anyone 
who  converted  to  Judiasm.  Which  is  to  say, 
in  the  terms  of  the  International  Convention 
on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial 
discrimination,  adopted  by  the  20th  Oeneral 
Assembly,  anyone — regardless  of  "race, 
colour,  descent,  or  national  or  ethnic 
origin " 

The  State  of  Israel,  which  in  time  was  the 
creation  of  the  Zionist  Movement,  has  t)een 
extraordinary  In  nothing  so  much  as  the- 
range  of  "racial  stocks"  from  which  it  has 
drawn  its  citizenry.  There  are  black  Jews, 
brown  Jews,  white  Jews,  Jews  from  the  Orient 
and  Jews  from  the  West.  Most  such  persons 
could  be  said  to  have  been  "bom"  Jews, 
just  as  most  Presbyterians  and  most  Hindus 
are  "born"  to  their  faith,  but  there  are 
many  Jews  who  are  converts.  With  a  con- 
sistency in  the  matter  which  siirely  attests  to 
the  importance  of  this  issue  to  that  religious 
and  political  culture,  Israeli  ootirts  have  held 
that  a  Jew  who  converts  to  another  religion 
is  no  longer  a  Jew.  In  the  meantime  the 
population  of  Israel  also  includes  large  num- 
bers of  non-Jews,  among  them  Arabs  of  both 
the  Muslim  and  Christian  religions  and 
Christians  of  other  national  origins.  Many 
of  these  persons  are  citizens  of  Israel,  and 
those  who  are  not  can  become  citizens  by 
legal  procedures  very  much  like  those  which 
obtain  in  a  typical  nation  of  Western  Ehirope. 

Now  I  should  wish  to  be  understood  that 
I  am  here  making  one  point,  and  one  point 
only,  which  Is  that  whatever  else  Zionism 
may  be.  It  is  not  and  cannot  be  "a  form  of 
racism."  In  logic,  the  State  of  Israel  could 
be,  or  could  become,  many  things,  theoret- 
ically including  many  things  undesirable, 
but  it  could  not  be  and  could  not  become 
racist  imless  it  ceased   to  be   Zionist. 

Indeed,  the  idea  that  Jews  are  a  "race"  was 
invented  not  by  Jews  but  by  those  who  hated 
Jews.  The  idea  of  Jews  as  a  race  was  Invented 
by  nineteenth  century  anti-semites  such  as 
Houston  Steward  Chamberlain  and  Edouard 
Drumont,  who  saw  that  in  an  Increasingly 
secular  age,  which  is  to  say  an  age  which 
made  for  fewer  distinctions  between  people, 
the  old  religious  grounds  for  anti-semitlsm 
were  losing  force.  New  Justifications  were 
needed  for  excluding  and  persecuting  Jews, 
and  so  the  new  idea  of  Jews  as  a  race — rather 
than  as  a  religion — was  bom.  It  was  a  con- 
temptible idea  at  the  beginning,  and  no  civ- 
ilized person  would  be  associated  with  it.  To 
think  that  it  Is  an  idea  now  endorsed  by  the 
United  Nations  is  to  reflect  on  what  civiliza- 
tion has  come  to. 

It  is  precisely  a  concern  for  civilization,  for 
civilized  values  that  are  or  sho\ild  be  precious 
to  all  mankind,  that  arouses  us  at  this  mo- 
ment to  such  fecial  passion.  What  we  have 
at  stake  here  is  not  merely  the  honor  and  the 
legitimacy  of  the  State  of  Israel — although 


a  challenge  to  the  legitimacy  of  any  member 
nation  ought  always  to  arouse  the  vigilance 
of  all  members  of  the  United  Nations.  For  a 
yet  more  important  matter  is  at  Issue,  which 
is  the  integrity  of  that  whole  Iwdy  of  moral 
and  legal  precepts  which  we  know  as  human 
rights. 

The  terrible  lie  that  has  been  told  here  to- 
day will  have  terrible  consequences.  Not  only 
will  people  begin  to  say,  Indeed  they  have  al- 
ready begun  to  say,  that  the  United  Nations 
is  a  place  where  lies  are  told.  Far  more  seri- 
ous, grave  and  perhaps  irreparable  harm  will 
be  done  to  the  cause  of  human  rights.  The 
harm  will  arise  first  becaiise  It  will  strip  from 
racism  the  precise  and  abhorrent  meaning 
that  it  still  precariously  holds  today.  How 
will  the  peoples  of  the  world  feel  about 
racism,  and  about  the  need  to  struggle 
against  it,  when  they  are  told  that  it  is  an 
idea  so  broad  as  to  include  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Liberation  Movement? 

As  this  lie  spreads,  it  will  do  barm  In  a 
second  way.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  owe  their  independence  in 
no  small  part  to  the  notion  of  human  rights, 
as  it  has  spread  fl^>m  the  domestic  sphere 
to  the  international  sphere  and  exercised 
its  influence  over  the  old  colonial  powers. 
We  are  now  coming  into  a  time  when  that 
independence  is  likely  to  be  threatened  again. 
There  will  be  new  forces,  some  of  them  aris- 
ing now,  new  prophets  and  new  depots,  who 
will  Justify  their  actions  with  the  help  of 
Just  such  distortions  of  words  as  we  have 
sanctioned  here  today.  Today  we  have 
drained  the  word  "racism"  of  Its  meaning. 
Tomorrow,  terms  like  "national  self-deter- 
mination" and  "national  honor"  will  be  per- 
verted in  the  same  way  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  conquest  and  exploitation.  And 
when  these  claims  begin  to  be  made — as 
they  already  have  begun  to  be  made — it  is 
the  small  nations  of  the  world  whose  integ- 
rity will  suffer.  And  how  will  the  small  na- 
tions of  the  world  defend  themselves,  on 
what  grounds  will  others  be  moved  to  de- 
fend and  protect  them,  when  the  language 
of  human  rights,  the  only  language  by  which 
the  small  can  be  defended,  is  no  longer  be- 
lieved and  no  longer  has  a  power  of  its  own? 

There  is  this  danger,  and  then  a  final  dan- 
ger that  is  the  most  serious  of  all.  Which  is 
that  the  damage  we  now  do  to  the  idea,  of 
human  rights  and  the  language  of  human 
rights  could  well  be  irreversible.  Tbe  idea 
of  human  rights  as  we  know  it  today  is  not 
an  idea  which  has  always  existed  in  human 
affairs.  It  is  an  idea  which  appeared  at  a 
specific  time  in  the  world,  and  under  very 
special  circumstances.  It  appeared  when  Eu- 
ropean philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury began  to  argue  that  man  was  a  being 
whose  existence  was  independent  from  that 
of  the  State,  that  he  need  Join  a  political 
community  only  if  he  did  not  lose  by  that 
association  more  than  he  gained.  From  this 
very  specific  political  philosophy  stemmed 
the  idea  of  political  rights,  of  claims  that 
the  individual  could  Justly  make  against  tbe 
State;  it  was  because  tbe  individual  was 
seen  as  so  separate  from  the  State  that  be 
could  make  legitimate  demands  upon  it. 

That  was  the  philosophy  from  which  tbe 
idea  of  domestic  and  international  rights 
sprang.  But  most  of  the  world  does  not  hold 
with  that  philosophy  now.  Most  of  the  world 
believes  in  newer  modes  of  political  thought, 
in  philosophies  that  do  not  accept  tbe  in- 
dividual as  distinct  from  and  prior  to  tbe 
State,  in  philosophies  that  therefore  do  not 
provide  any  Justification  for  the  idea  of  hu- 
man rights  and  philosophies  that  have  no 
words  by  which  to  explain  their  value.  If  we 
destroy  the  words  that  were  given  to  us  by 
past  cent\irles.  we  will  not  have  words  to  re- 
place them,  for  philosophy  today  has  no 
such  WtMTdS. 

But  there  are  those  of  us  who  have  not  for- 
saken these  older  words,  still  so  new  to  much 
of  the  world.  Not  forsaken  them  now,  not 
here,  not  anywhere,  not  ever. 
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The  United  States  of  America  declares  that 
It  does  not  acknowledge,  it  will  not  abide  by. 
It  will  never  acquiesce  in  this  infamous  act. 

Mr.  BADTTiTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
rise  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have 
expressed  outrage  and  anger  at  the  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  in  condemning 
Zionism.  It  contradicts  the  very  roots  of 
the  organization,  which  was  founded  to 
combat  the  fascism  and  totalitarianism 
that  spelled  the  annihilation  of  millions 
of  Jews  during  World  War  n.  It  puts  the 
entire  future  of  the  organization,  as  an 
instrument  of  peace,  in  jeopardy.  It 
threatens  relations  between  nations,  and 
stirs  up  fears  and  hatreds  among  people. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  resolution  con- 
demning Zionism  was  amended  to  a  docu- 
ment that  decries  all  racism — in  any 
country.  It  is  easy  to  infer  what  makes 
Zionism  racist  where  other  forms  of  na- 
tionalism are  not.  And  it  is  profoundly 
painful  to  state  that,  because  it  is  a 
Jewish  struggle,  it  is  a  different  struggle 
from  all  others  for  independence  and 
peace.  Are  we  entering  a  time,  when, 
like  the  Norwegians  in  World  War  n,  we 
must  proudly  wear  armband  proclaim- 
ing "I  am  a  Zionist,"  in  solidarity  with  a 
people  striving  for  nationhood?  It  is  an 
ugly  moment  for  all  those  In  the  world 
who  cherish  freedom. 

I  was  somewhat  heartened — if  such  a 
word  can  be  used  in  this  context — to  note 
that  most  Latin  American  countries 
either  voted  against  the  resolution,  or  at 
least  had  enough  sense  to  abstain.  How- 
ever, there  was  one  particularly  shock- 
ing exception — Mexico. 

Last  spring,  I  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
taiy  Conference  in  Campeche,  Mexico. 
At  the  conference,  a  Mexican  delegate 
stated  Mexico's  view  that  the  United 
Nations  was  of  paramoimt  Importance 
in  striving  toward  peace.  He  emphasized 
the  world  organization's  record  on  hu- 
man rights,  decolonization  and  economic 
development,  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  "to  build  coi^fidence  in  the  United 
Nations  is  to  reaflBrm  our  faith  In  the 
destiny  of  mankind." 

In  fact,  it  was  Mexico,  imder  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Echiverrla,  that  took 
the  Initiative  in  proposing  the  Charter 
of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States 
for  the  U.N.,  that,  if  ratified.  wiU  truly 
serve  the  interests  of  a  new  world  eco- 
nomic order,  and  will  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  coimtries.  It  Is  a  concept  that 
has  met  with  enthusiasm  in  this  coun- 
try, although  there  was  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  the  conservative  Nixon  adminis- 
tration in  approving  it. 

I  must  ask  our  friends  in  Mexico:  Is 
anti-Semitism  part  of  this  new  world 
economic  order?  Are  the  divisions  be- 
tween countries  to  be  bridged  by 
jingoistic  proclamations  of  racism?  I 
cannot  reconcile  Mexico's  hope  for  the 
United  Nations  and  its  acquiescence  to 
those  sordid  political  gestures  that  may 
spell  its  end. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  good  that  the 
United  Nations,  and  particularly  its 
agencies,  has  done.  It  cannot  be  under- 
rated. But  that  good  has  not  been  based 
on  the  horror  and  persecution  that  un- 
derlies its  current  actions.  I  hope  that 


Mexico  will  reconsider  its  ill-conceived 
action,  and  join  with  those  nations  en- 
lightened enough  to  truly  imderstand 
the  meaning  of  nationalism,  and  who 
believe  in  the  right  of  self-determination 
for  all  peoples. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  384,  nays  0, 
not  voting  49,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  688] 
YEAS— 384 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Asblty 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
BadlUo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Olilo 
BroyliUl 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Btirilson,  Mo. 
Burton,  jolin 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Chlsbolm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 


Clay 

Cochran 

Cohen 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cormsn 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Couglilln 

Crane 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Emery 

English 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Pindley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Fitbian 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 


Oialmo 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Oreen 
Oude 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Bctunldt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harrlng:ton 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hinshaw 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Icbord 
Jacobs     , 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
/ones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Ktssten 
Ka^tenmeter 
Kazan 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchvon 
Keys 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 


LaFalce 

O'Hars 

Slack 

Lagomarslno 

O'Neill 

Smith,  Iowa 

Landrum 

Ottinger 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Latta 

Passman 

Snyder 

Leggett 

Patten,  N.J. 

Solarz 

Lelunan 

Patterson, 

Spellman 

Lent 

Calif. 

Spence 

Le  vitas 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Staggers 

Litton 

Pepper 

Stanton, 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Perkins 

J.  WUliam 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Pettis 

Stanton, 

Long,  Md. 

Peyser 

James  V. 

Lujan 

Pickle 

Stark 

McClory 

Pike 

Steed 

McColllster 

Poage 

Steelman 

McConnack 

Pressler 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

McDade 

Preyer 

Stelger,  Wis. 

McFall 

Price 

Stephens 

McKay 

Prltcbard 

Stokes 

McKlnney 

QuUlen 

Stratton 

Macdonald 

RaUsback 

Stuckey 

Madden 

Randall 

Studds 

Madlgan 

Rangel 

Sullivan 

Maguire 

Rees 

Symington 

Mahon 

Regula 

Symms 

Mann 

Reuss 

Taloott 

Martin 

Rhodes 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Matsunaga 

Richmond 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Mazzoli 

Riegle 

Teague 

Meeds 

Rlsenhoover 

Thompson 

Melcher 

Roberts 

Tbone 

Meyner 

Robinson 

Thornton 

Mezvlnsky 

Rodlno 

Traxler 

Mikva 

Roe 

Treen 

MUford 

Rogers 

Tsongas 

Miller,  Calif. 

Roncallo 

Ullman 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rooney 

Vander  Jagt 

Mills 

Rose 

Vander  Veen 

Mlneta 

Rosenthal 

Vanlk 

Minlsh 

Rostenkowskl 

Vlgorlto 

Mink 

Roush 

Waggonner 

MltcbeU,  Md. 

Rousseiot 

Wampler 

MltcbeU,  N.T. 

Roybal 

Waxman 

Moakley 

Runnels 

Weaver 

Moffett 

Ruppe 

Wbalen 

MoUohan 

Russo 

White 

Montgomery 

Ryan 

Wtiitehurst 

Moore 

St  Germain 

Whltten 

Moorhead, 

Santlnl 

Wiggins 

Calif. 

Sarasln 

WUson,  Bob 

Moss 

Sarbanes 

WUson,  C.  H. 

MotU 

Satterfield 

WUson,  Tex. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Scheuer 

Winn 

Murtha 

Sctineebell 

Wlrth 

Myers,  Ind. 

Schroeder 

Wolff 

Myers,  Pa. 

Schulze 

Wright 

Natcber 

Sebellus 

Wydler 

Neal 

Selberllng 

Wylle 

Nedzi 

Sharp 

Yates 

Nichols 

Shipley 

Yatron 

Nix 

Shrlver 

Young,  Oa. 

Nolan 

Shuster 

Young,  Tex. 

Nowak 

Slkes 

Zablockl 

Oberstar 

Simon 

ZeferetU 

Obey 

Slsk 

O'Brien 

Skubitz 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 49 

Addabbo 

Fraser 

McHugh 

Ambro 

Ouyer 

Matbls 

Andrews, 

Hanley 

Metcalfe 

N.  Dak. 

Hastings 

Michel 

Beard,  Tenn. 

H6bert 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Blaggl 

Hefner 

Morgan 

Buchanan 

Heinz 

Mosher 

Burton,  PhUlip  HUlls 

Murphy,  ni. 

Cederberg 

Holland 

Patman,  Tex. 

Chappell 

Jarman 

Quie 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Colo 

Rlnaldo 

Daniel  son 

Kindness 

Udall 

de  la  Oarza 

Long,  La. 

Van  Deerlin 

Early 

Lott 

Walsh 

Erlenbom 

McCloskey 

Young,  Alaska 

Eshleman 

McDonald 

Young,  Fla. 

Fary 

McEwen 

So  the  resolution  was 

agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  i 

Bvas  laid  on  tbe 

table. 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  791  DENOUNC- 
ING  UNITED   NATION'S   RESOLU- 

noN 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord.) 
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Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  may  be  aware,  a  resolu- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  House  Resolution 
791,  denouncing  the  United  Nations'  res- 
olution equating  Zionism  with  racism. 
Currently,  this  legislation  is  pending  con- 
sideration by  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tamational  Organizations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  sign  the  House 
resolution  that  addressed  the  United 
Nations  action  equating  Zionism  with 
racism. 

Racism  is  a  word  used  frequently  these 
days.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  unfortunately 
a  word  frequently  misused,  with  its 
meaning  distorted  to  serve  the  needs  of 
those  with  ulterior  motives. 

When  I  supported  African  nations,  as 
they  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
colonialism  and  Imperialism,  on  the 
premise  that  Africans  had  the  right  to 
self-government  of  their  land  and  their 
people — some  people  claimed  that  my  po- 
sition was  racist.  It  was  not.  I  think  it 
would  be  wrong  to  condemn  Guinea-Bis- 
sau's struggle  for  Independence  as  racist. 
It  is  equally  wrong  to  equate  Zionism 
with  racism. 

Often,  when  I  speak  about  black  imity 
and  black  political  strength,  I  am  labeled 
as  a  racist.  Black  people  are  bound 
together  by  a  common  heritage,  a  shared 
history,  and  have  a  common  identifica- 
tion. TO  recognize  this  fact  Is  not  racist 

Equally  teue  is  the  fact  that  Jewish 
people  have  a  common  heritage,  a  shared 
history,  and  a  religion  which  binds  them 
together  as  a  pe(H?le.  If  these  factors 
and  others  require  that  a  State  exist  for 
Jews,  then  so  be  it.  In  this  sense,  Zionism 
is  not  a  form  of  racism,  rather  It  is  an 
international  movement  of  the  Jews  to 
return  to  a  homeland  created  by  interna- 
tional law. 

I  believe  that  to  equate  "nationhood" 
or  "oneness,"  based  upon  physical  and 
cultural  homogeneity,  with  racism  Is  tm- 
Just  and,  I  might  add,  could  boomerang 
against  those  who  advance  this  proposi- 
tion. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  include 
extraneous  material,  on  the  resolution 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1976 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
section  305(a)  title  m.  Public  Law  93- 
344  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  and  the  order  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 31, 1  move  that  the  House  resolve  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideratlcHi  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  466)  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 


ment for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  direct- 
ing certain  reconciliation  action. 

POINT    OF   ORDER 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  present  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 466  because  the  resolution  contains 
language  in  paragraph  1,  lines  5  through 
9.  particularly  the  words  directed  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
requiring  that  they  "shall  submit"  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  "legislation  to 
decrease  Federal  revenue  by  approxi- 
mately $5,400,000,000." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  this  language  constitutes  a 
conferral  of  privileged  reporting  status 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  I  raL9  this  point  of  order  if  only  for 
clarification  since  this  is  the  first  time 
a  budget  reconciliation  resolution  has 
come  before  the  House.  The  direction  in 
this  resolution,  which  directs  that  "the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — 
shall  submit"  is  not  in  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  consistent 
with  Public  Law  93-344,  section  310(a) 
(2) ,  which  in  part  says  that  such  a  reso- 
lution may  "specify  the  total  amount  by 
which  reveunes  are  to  be  changed  and 
direct  that  the  committees  having  juris- 
diction to  determine  and  recommend 
changes  in  the  revenue  laws." 

That  is  a  partial  quote  from  the  law. 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  direct  the  com- 
mittee to  submit  specific  legislation  to 
the  House  allows  them  a  privileged  re- 
porting status,  and  nowhere  in  nile  X, 
clause  4,  do  I  see  such  a  privileged  report- 
ing status  allowed  for  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  rulings  by 
the  Chair  that  a  resolution  which  in 
effect  allows  a  committee  to  report  legis- 
lation without  going  through  the  normal 
process  of  seeking  a  rule  and  complying 
with  the  other  House  rules  Is  in  effect 
amending  the  House  rules  and,  there- 
fore, would  not  be  in  order. 

On  these  grounds  I  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  present  consideration 
of  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Briefiy,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do. 

Section  320(a)  says  that  the  resolution 
may  "direct  the  committees  having  ju- 
risdiction to  determine  and  recommfend 
revenue  changes."  That  is  particularly 
spelled  out  in  clause  2  that  the  Budget 
Committee  is  authorized  said  in  effect  by 
statute  directed  to  specify  the  total 
amount  by  which  revenues  are  to  be 
changed  and  direct  that  the  committees 
having  jurisdiction  to  determine  and 
recommend  changes  in  the  revenue  laws 
and  resolutions  to  accomplish  a  change 
of  such  total  amount. 

Then  in  section  310(c)  it  says  that  if 
only  one  committee  hsis  jurisdiction  over 
a  matter,  that  committee  shall  report 
it  to  the  House  rather  than  the  Budget 
Committee. 

The  resolution  seeks  to  make  clear  this 
change  is  to  be  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  It  necessarily 


includes  an  assumption  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  will  first  de- 
termine and  recommend  the  specific  rev- 
enue changes  before  reporting  the  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge 
that  the  point  of  order  be  overruled. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be 
heard  briefiy  further,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  conveniently  omitted 
the  exact  language  of  section  310(c) 
which  actually  reads:  "that  commit- 
tee"— meaning  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means — "shall  promptly  make  such 
determination  and  recommendations 
and  report  to  its  House  a  reconciliation 
bill." 

This  resolution  before  us  says  that  the 
Committee  cm  Ways  and  Means  shall 
submit  an  exact  figure  as  named,  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meuns  is 
given  no  discretion  whatever.  In  fact,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  objects, 
it  Is  given  a  privileged  reporting  status 
that  amounts  to  an  amendment  to  the 
House  Rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  prepared 
t«r-rule. 

In  response  to  the  point  of  order  of. 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  the  Chair 
has  examined  the  directive  contained  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  466  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  legislation  to  decrease 
Federal  revenues  by  approximately 
$5,400,000,000,  as  well  as  the  authority 
contained  in  section  310(a)  (1)  (C)  (2)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
conferred  upon  the  Budget  Committee 
to  direct  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  determine  and  recommend 
changes  in  the  revenue  laws  to  accom- 
plish a  change  of  such  total  amount. 

Section  310(c)(1)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  also  provides  that 
when  a  committee  Is  directed — as  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  would  be 
by  the  adoption  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  466  by  both  Houses— to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes,  "that 
committee  shall  promptly  make  such  de- 
termination and  recommendations  and 
report  to  its  House  a  reconciliation  bill 
containing  such  recommendation." 

The  Chair  does  not  feel  after  reading 
the  language  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 466  that  the  procedures  whereby 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means  is 
to  consider  and  report  a  reconciliation 
bill  to  the  House  are  in  any  way 
changed  from  those  procedures  which 
are  outlined  in  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et .Act  and  in  the  Rules  of  the  House. 
For  this  reason,  the  (Thair  feels  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  466  does 
not  contain  any  matter  which  could  be 
construed  to  involve  a  change  in  the 
Rules  of  the  House  and  that  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  at  this  time  Is 
privileged  under  section  305  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  and  under  the 
special  order  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 31,  1975. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  based  on 
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the  Chair's  ruling  on  the  point  of  order, 
may  the  House  then  understand  that 
any  resolution  which  decreases  taxes  or 
revenues  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
normal  House  processes,  a  rule  sought 
through  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
called  up  in  due  course  of  business? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  will  have  to  be 
called  up  under  the  regular  procedure. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  466),  with  Mr.  Bolling  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

By.  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  305(a),  title  m. 
Public  Law  93-344,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adahs)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  hours  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consmne. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
466.  the  second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Its 
adoption  will  mark  another  significant 
step — perhaps  the  key  step — in  aflBrm- 
Ing  congressional  control  over  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  resolution  will  set  firm 
congressional  ceilings  on  Federal  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1976  and  a  firm  floor 
under  revenues. 

I  think  Members  will  agree  that  the 
Congress  has  made  great  strides  in  set- 
ting its  priorities  and  curbing  unneces- 
sary spending  since  the  new  budget  proc- 
ess was  implemented.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Members  for  their  support  of  the 
process  as  we  adjust  to  the  new  demands 
the  Budget  Act  places  on  the  Congress 
in  the  interest  of  better  managing  the 
Nation's  finances. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
^  their  diligence  in  helping  to  make  this 
'process  work.  The  committee  has  re- 
ported a  strong  resolution  that  Members 
of  the  House  can  support;  one  that  is 
fiscally  responsible  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  people. 

Before  discussing  the  basic  objectives 
of  this  resolution,  I  will  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  explain  how  we  got  to  where  we 
are  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of  adopt- 
ing a  second  budget  resolution. 

The  path  to  this  resolution  has  been 
a  long  and  difllcult  one.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee started  its  review  In  February 
with  the  President's  budget,  which  was 
subsequently  adjusted  to  take  account  of 
official  amendments  and  various  reesti- 
mates  of  spending  required  by  laws  al- 
ready on  the  books.  In  making  these 
judgments,  the  committee  considered  the 


views  and  estimates  of  the  various  House 
committees  as  to  spending  needs  for  pro- 
grams within  their  jurisdiction.  The 
committee  then  made  specific  decisions, 
both  raising  and  lowering  spending  pro- 
posed in  the  President's  budget,  to  refiect 
congressional  priorities  and  to  provide 
for  some  inevitable  budget  changes  which 
the  committee  thought  were  miscalcu- 
lated in  the  President's  budget. 

The  result  was  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 218,  which  brought  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendations  to  the 
fioor.  These  recommendations  were  ad- 
justed by  fioor  and  conference  action, 
and  a  resolution  establishing  congres- 
sional budget  targets  for  fiscal  year  1976 
was  finally  adopted  on  May  14. 

Since  then,  the  Budget  Committee  has 
been  scorekeeping — comparing  what  has 
actually  happened  in  various  programs  to 
program  funding  assimied  by  the  first 
resolution.  For  the  most  part,  spending 
resulting  from  House  action  has  been 
consistent  with  the  first  resolution.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  there  has  been 
some  unanticipated  growth  in  permanent 
programs  that  are  sensitive  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  economy. 

The  second  concurrent  resolution  now 
before  us  reflects  adjustments  in  all  of 
the  budget  aggregates  designed  to  ac- 
count for  changes  in  the  economy,  com- 
pleted congressional  spending  and  reve- 
nue action,  and  spending  which  is  still 
expected  to  affect  fiscal  year  1976. 

This  resolution  sets  a  floor  under  reve- 
nues and  ceilings  on  budget  authority 
and  outlays  which  will  circimiscrlbe  fu- 
ture congressional  actions.  Once  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  is  adopted,  any 
measure  which  would  cause  revenues  to 
be  lower  than  the  floor  or  would  cause 
budget  authority  or  outlays  to  be  higher 
than  the  ceilings  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  and  barred  from  floor 
consideration. 

Clearly,  the  ceilings  this  resolution 
would  impose  on  the  Congress  will  be  as 
hard  to  live  with  as  they  are  necessary. 
I  want  everyone  to  understand  that  this 
is  not  a  dry  nm  through  the  budget  proc- 
ess. We  are  engaged  in  setting  ceilings 
.which  will  restrict  congressional  actions 
on  spending  and  revenues  for  this  flscal 
year. 

This  year,  as  well  as  in  future  years, 
the  floor  and  ceilings  relate  to  the  budget 
aggregates  only^that  is  total  revenues, 
total  budget  authority  and  total  outlays. 
As  a  result,  the  Budget  Committee  will 
not  raise  a  point  of  order  against  spend- 
ing measures  until  the  aggregate  celling 
is  exceeded,  even  though  a  measure 
might  not  be  contemplated  as  part  of  the 
ceilings.  Rather,  the  committee's  role 
will  be  to  warn  the  House  that  if  it  passes 
spending  measures  not  assumed  wlUiin 
the  ceilings,  the  aggregates  will  be 
reached  before  Congress  completes  ac- 
tion on  measures  which  have  been  taken 
into  account. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  heed  these 
warnings  and  passes  spending  legisla- 
tion exceeding  the  amounts  assumed  in 
the  resolution  without  offseting  reduc- 
tions, points  of  order  will  be  raised  when 
the  ceilings  are  reached,  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  spending  measures  then 
under  consideration.  Thus,  it  is  extreme- 


ly important  that  the  aggregate  ceilings 
the  Congress  adopts  be  realistic  and  al- 
low for  likely  spending  actions  includ- 
ing those  that  &xe  inevitable  under  cur- 
rent law.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
want  to  overestimate  our  spending  needs 
and  allow  room  in  the  ceilings  for  non- 
essential Federal  spending. 

The  budget  aggregates  in  this  resolu- 
tion, and  the  amounts  by  which  they  ex- 
ceed the  first  resolution  are: 

Revenues  of  $301.8  billion,  up  by  $3.6 
biUion; 

Budget  authority  of  $400.5  billion,  up 
by  $13.8  billion; 

Outlays  of  $373.8  billion,  up  by  $6.8 
billion; 

Deficit  of  $72  billion,  up  by  $3.2  bU- 
lion;  and 

Public  debt  of  $620.4  billion,  up  by 
$2.8  billion. 

It  is  a  source  of  concern  to  many  Mem- 
bers that  the  second  budget  resolution 
deficit  is  above  the  first  resolution  tar- 
gets, even  though  congressional  actions 
since  May  have  been  generally  consistent 
with  actions  anticipated  under  the  first 
resolution.  The  Budget  Committee  shares 
this  concern.  We  would,  of  course,  much 
prefer  to  be  able  to  bring  to  this  House 
a  resolution  with  a  much  lower  deficit. 
However,  the  present  state  of  the  econ- 
omy makes  this  impossible. 

Increases  in  this  resolution  result,  for 
the  most  part,  from  spending  required 
under  existing  programs  which  are  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  economic  condi- 
tions. Revenue  estimates,  for  example, 
have  Increased  because  of  the  impact 
of  infiation  and  the  beginning  of  eco- 
nomic recovery.  At  the  same  time,  per- 
sistent joblessness  has  automatically 
IncreEised  estimated  spending  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  by  $2.1  billion; 
veterans'  benefits  by  $1.7  billion;  medi- 
care and  medicaid  pajrments  by  $1.8  bil- 
lion and  FHA  foreclosure  costs  by  $870 
million.  In  addition,  interest  on  the  debt 
is  expected  to  incresise  by  $1.4  billion, 
the  result,  in  part,  of  a  midsummer  tight- 
ening of  the  money  supply. 

Primarily  because  so  many  of  these 
costs  are  nondlscretlonary  in  this  flscal 
year,  the  deficit  proposal  in  the  second 
resolution  is  essentially  tb.e  same  as  t^e 
President's  current  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  The  administration  now 
concedes  outlays  of  over  $370  billion  and 
a  deficit  approaching  $72  billion.  Adop- 
tion of  the  President's  tax  reduction  pro- 
IX)sal  would  Increase  t^e  fiscal  year 
deficit  by  another  $5  billion. 

The  committee  resolution  does  not  in- 
clude budget  authority  or  outlays  for  the 
Sinai  peace  settlement,  details  of  which 
were  submitted  to  the  Congress  after  this 
resolution  was  acted  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee. Thus,  an  increase  for  this  pur- 
pose in  accord  with  the  administration 
request,  will  raise  tlie  budget  deficit 
projected  in  the  resolution  as  well  as  the 
President's  projected  deficit. 

Ilie  committee  resolution  provides  for 
absorption  of  50  percent  of  the  5-percent 
pay  Increase  for  Federal,  military,  and 
civilian  employees.  This  would  require 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  to 
accommodate  the  pay  costs  within  pres- 
ently budgeted  amounts.  We  do  not  con- 
sider this  to  be  beyond  reasonable  expec- 
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tstlons.  In  prior  years  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  executive  branch  and 
Congress  to  direct  absorption  of  between 
18  and  26  percent  of  the  pay  costs  which 
have  resulted  from  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. The  absorption  recommendation 
entails  approximately  $1  billion  In  budget 
authority  and  in  outlays.  If  absorption 
cannot  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  Increase  the  deficit  by  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion. 

The  economic  objectives  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  466  are  Identical 
to  those  of  our  first  resolution.  We  seek 
to  strengthen  economic  recovery  and  to 
restore  stability  to  national  economic 
policies.  We  reject  programs  that  would 
cause  the  economy  to  swing  sharply  up 
and  down.  The  budget  resolution  recom- 
mends a  tax  cut  of  $6.4  billion  for  the 
period  January  1-July  1,  1976.  which  is 
sufficient  to  keep  withholding  rates  at 
their  present  levels  to  siistaln  and 
strengthen  the  recovery.  The  resolution 
directs  the  House  Ways  and  Means  and 
Senate  Finance  Committees  to  report 
legislation  reducing  revenues  by  a  net  of 
$5.4  billion.  This  represents  the  amount 
of  the  tax  cut  partially  offset  by  $1  bll- 
Uon  In  expected  tax  reform  revenues. 

In  addition  to  tax  cuts,  the  first  reso- 
lution provided  $10.7  billion  for  targeted 
economic  stimulus  programs  designed  to 
create  1.7  million  jobs.  The  committee 
remains  convinced  that  the  economic 
stimulus  package  recommended  in  the 
spring  would  produce  the  best  combina- 
tion of  programs  to  reduce  the  present 
high  levBls  of  imemployment  without 
aggravating  inflation.  However,  presi- 
dential vetoes  and  delayed  congressional 
actions  have  resulted  In  a  smaller 
amount  of  funding  for  these  stimulus 
programs  to  date  than  the  committee 
had  expected.  As  a  result,  the  committee 
resolution  assumes  reduced  outlays  for 
these  economic  stimulus  recommenda- 
tions of  $3.2  billion.  This  reduction  L, 
partially  offset  by  the  additional  $2  bil- 
lion in  stimulative  tax  reductions  neces- 
sary to  keep  withholding  rates  at  current 
levels.  The  committee  estimates  now  as- 
smne  ouUays  for  jobs  programs  of  $7.5 
billion  which  would  produce  approxl- 
SS*I^  ^  million  Jobs,  a  reduction  of 
700,000  from  the  first  resolution. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  while  the 
budget  aggregates  In  this  resolution  are- 
roughly  comparable  to  projected  spend- 
ing under  the  President's  updated  budget 
the  congressional  priorities  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Congress,  in  Its  various  actions,  con- 
tinues to  assign  greater  value  to  human 
resource  and  economic  stimulus  pro- 
grams and  less  to  defense  and  inter- 
naUonal  relations  than  the  President 
In  making  its  recommendations,  the 
conrnilttee  rejected  the  substantial  re- 
ductions In  the  human  resources  area 
in  the  President's  budget  proposals  and 
also  recognized  that  excessive  defense 
spending  need  not  be  the  price  for  a 
strong  defense. 

Aa  the  committee  of  the  Whole  con- 
siders this  measure.  I  think  It  Important 
mat  the  Members  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Wlorttles  debate  is  essential  to  the  con- 
pMaonal  budget  process.  The  Budget 
^c^  Is  not  designed  to  require  us  to  put 


an  arbitrary  lid  on  Government  spend- 
ing. Rather,  we  must  determine  spoid- 
Ing  priorities  and  set  our  budget  aggre- 
gates based  on  the  needs  of  the  total 
economy. 

While  this  resolution  Is  limited  to 
budget  aggregates  only,  we  are  nonethe- 
less engaged  In  a  priorities  debate.  The 
committee  report  contains  our  assump- 
tibns  by  functional  categories.  While  an 
amendment  may  merely  change  one  or 
all  of  the  numbers  In  the  resolution  or 
direct  a  different  reconciliation  action,  a 
member  may  nonetheless  explain  the  un- 
derlying priorities  changes  his  or  her 
amendment  would  entail.  As  we  proceed 
through  the  amendment  process,  Mem- 
bers offering  floor  amendments  should 
advise  the  House  as  to  the  functional 
categories  In  which  their  spending 
changes  fall.  This  legislative  history  wUl 
be  crucial  to  the  ability  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  advise  the  House  later  on 
as  to  when  a  particular  spending  meas- 
ure is  under  or  over  the  amoimts  as- 
simied  in  the  resolution,  thereby  enabling 
us  to  stay  within  our  overall  ceilings  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  ,  Why  has 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  not  used 
the  functional  categories  in  the  second 
concurrent  resolution?  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  when  the  flrst  budget  reso- 
lution was  considered,  your  committee's 
aim  was  to  use  functional  categories  so 
that  definite  amounts  for  individual 
programs  could  be  dealt  with  rather  than 
to  depend  on  the  legislative  history  the 
gentleman  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  With  respect  to  the  func- 
tional categories  in  the  flrst  resolution, 
they  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  flrst  reso- 
lution next  year  when  we  have  the  total 
locking  process  take  place.  By  "Idcking" 
I  mean  that  the  authorization  commit- 
tees will  be  giving  their  recommenda- 
tions by  March  15,  and  no  bill  can  come 
to  the  floor  that  Involves  spending  until 
after  May  15.  Then  by  September,  7  days 
after  Labor  Day.  the  appropriation  bills 
will  have  been  completed,  so  that  at  each 
point  we  will  know  what  to  put  in  the 
fimctional  categories. 

At  this  point  we  have  not  as  yet  com- 
pleted the  foreign  aid  bill.  We  have  one- 
half  of  the  appropriation  bill  still  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate,  and  the  conference 
has  not  been  completed. 

Therefore,  we  are  required.  In  these 
functional  categories,  to  allow  enough 
to  cover  those  because  we  have  not 
locked  them  in  yet,  so  we  were  unable 
this  year  to  know  because  the  fiscal  year 
is  already  half  over,  and  parts  of  the 
spending  bills  have  not  been  completed. 
Next  year  that  will  have  been  done. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  already  been  In- 
dicated, House  Concurrent  Resolution 
466  is  the  second  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1976  imder  the  new  budget 
process. 
The  purpose  of  the  second  resolution  Is 


to  confirm  or  modify  the  first  target- 
setting  resolutions  In  the  light  of  congres- 
sional action  on  spending  and  revenue 
legislation,  taking  into  consideration  cur- 
rent economic  conditions  and  related 
factors. 

On  passage,  the  aggregate  figures  In  the 
second  budget  resolution  each  year  be- 
come upper  limits  on  allowable  budget 
authority  and  outlays  and  a  lower  limit 
on  revenues. 

The  new  budget  process  was  created 
to  provide  Congress  with  the  machinery 
capable  of  producing  a  congressional 
budget  and  controlling  Federal  spending. 
I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  will 
have  a  few  words  to  say  on  how  we  are 
controlling  Federal  spending  a  little  later. 
I  support  fully  the  basic  concepts  on 
which  the  new  budget  process  are  based. 
We  need  such  a  procedure  to  stem  the 
flow  of  Federal  spending  that  has  had 
such  a  disastrous  inflationary  impact  on 
our  economy  over  recent  years.  I  cannot, 
however,  in  good  conscience  support  this 
budget  resolution  as  approved  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

The  resolution  accepts  policies  of  def- 
icit spending,  large  and  growing  transfer 
payments  and  more  and  greater  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  the  economy  which 
in  my  opinion  spells  nothing  but  future 
trouble  for  our  country. 

Under  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
466,  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1976 
would  soar  to  $400.5  billion,  $13.8  billion 
over  the  first  resolution  which  was  ap- 
proved by  this  Congress  less  than  6 
months  ago. 

Let  me  repeat  that  because  I  think  we 
ought  to  consider  what  we  have  done  in 
this  Congress  since  May  when  we  passed 
the  first  budget  resolution.  We  have 
passed  legislation  which  would  cause  an 
increase  of  $13.8  billion— since  May. 

It  calls  for  Federal  spending  totaling 
$373.8  billion  which  Is  almost  a  $7  billion 
Increase  over  the  first  budget  resolution 
of  last  May.  Spending  could  grow  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  that  due  to  such 
items  as  Sinai  aid  costs  and  increasing 
costs  in  a  variety  of  Government  spend- 
ing programs.  The  Federal  deficit  would 
amount  to  $72  billion,  $3.2  billion  over 
the  first  resolution  that  we  passed  In 
May. 

As  spending  continues,  and  it  will,  the 
deficit  will  continue  to  grow.  This  Con- 
gress just  recently,  after  voting  for  all 
of  these  programs,  refused  to  increase 
the  national  debt  in  order  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  position  to  pay  for  them.  I 
Just  left  the  Committee  on  Rules  where 
we  are  considering  that  matter  again  for 
presentation  to  this  House. 

I  predict  that  we  will  close  out  our  Bi- 
centennial year  of  1976  with  a  whopping 
debt  of  $700  billion— $700  billion.  Right 
now  we  are  talking  about  considerably 
less,  but  the  size  of  these  figures  Illus- 
trates the  seriousness  of  the  fiscal  state 
of  affairs  of  our  Nation  and  underscores 
the  need  for  an  all-out  effort  to  take  cor- 
rective steps  now. 

Furthermore,  it  is  more  than  just  the 
size  of  these  amoimts  that  give  us  this 
concern.  It  is  the  type  of  Federal  spend- 
ing that  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
466  would  command  that  Is  such  a  seri- 
ous matter. 
In  spite  of  the  known  drawbacks  of 
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Government  public  works  program  such 
as  a  potential  for  fiscal  abuse,  their  un- 
wieldiness  and  Infiationary  Impact,  the 
resolution  refiects  a  massive  $5  billion  In 
budget  authority  and  $1  billion  for  public 
works  assistance  for  economic  stimula- 
tion programs.  Public  service  jobs  are 
funded  despite  their  shortcomings.  The 
resolution  would  provide  an  additional 
$500  million  over  the  $500  million  al- 
ready contained  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution for  that  purpose. 

The  resolution  adds  a  huge  $3.4  billion 
increase  over  the  first  resolution  In 
budget  authority  and  $1.2  billion  in  out- 
lays in  the  education,  manpower,  and  so- 
cial services  category. 

In  the  income  security  function  budget 
authority  would  move  up  by  $5.7  billion 
and  outlays  by  $3.1  billion. 

Commerce  and  Transportation  show 
a  similar  pattern,  up  $5  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $14  billion  in  outlays. 
Budget  authority  and  outlay  figures  are 
also  up  in  the  areas  of  health  and  vet- 
erans' benefits. 

These  increases  over  the  already  in- 
flated amoimts  contained  in  the  first 
resolution  are  due  to  various  factors.  In 
some  cases  they  refiect  rising  costs  for 
existing  programs.  Others  refiect  the  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  necessary  to  provide  achiev- 
able cost  savings.  In  some  cases  the  in- 
creases come  from  new  congressional 
spending  programs.  The  net  result, 
counting  the  first  resolution  and  add-ons, 
is  a  completely  unacceptable  kind  and 
level  of  deficit  spending  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  frightening  rate  of  Increases  In 
Federal  spending  since  the  1960*s  for 
the  most  part  has  been  due  to  the  growth 
in  transfer  payments,  in  the  form  of 
direct  payments  to  individuals.  This  Is 
where  the  explosion  in  Federal  budgets 
has  occurred.  The  resolution  does  little, 
If  anything,  to  begin  placing  overall  con- 
trols on  this  dangerous  spending  trend. 
Instead,  the  resolution  actually  accom- 
modates that  trend. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  touched  on  a  subject 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  been  talking  about 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress.  He 
emphasizes  that  the  size  of  the  deficit 
is  not  really  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  Government  is  spending  in  excess  of 
Its  Income.  He  keeps  pointing  out  that 
through  the  transfer  payment  process,  we 
are  spending  obligated  funds.  This  year 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  $72  billion 
deficit,  does  the  committee  have  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  money  by  which 
the  actual  debt  Is  going  to  be  increased? 
Roughly,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  been  saying 
for  each  of  the  last  3  years  that  one  year 
we  had  a  $13  billion  deficit  but  actually, 
he  said,  we  have  gone  hito  debt  $20  bil- 
lion. He  points  out  that  It  increases  by 
a  factor  of  about  1  to  3,  and  that  by  the 
increase  hi  the  debt  over  the  deficit  that 
the  deficit  figure  is  actually  misleading 
and  that  the  deficit  is  not  as  laige  as  the 


amount  of  debt  that  we  are  actually  in- 
ciuTing. 

Do  we  have  a  figure  that  would  indi- 
cate the  amount  of  the  increase  of  the 
debt  which  obviously  Is  much  larger  than 
just  the  deficit? 

Mr.  LATTA.  For  fiscal  year  1976  which 
we  are  talking  about  today,  without  any 
action  on  the  Sinai  agreement  and  re- 
lated Items — and  I  understand  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill),  which  will  Increase  that 
amount  over  $2  billion — It  is  hi  the  neigh- 
borhood of  maybe  $74  billion. 

Personally — and  this  is  my  own  judg- 
ment— I  think  that  Jie  deficit  for  1976 
could  be  closer  to  $80  billion  when  we 
round  out  that  fiscal  year  than  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  $72  or  $74  billion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  my  point  is, 
though,  what  will  the  public  debt  be 
Increased  by?  It  is  always  a  much  larger 
figure  than  just  the  amount  of  the  defi- 
cit, because  we  are  spending  funds  which 
are  otherwise  obligated.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  makes 
this  point  year  after  year  after  year, 
that  the  size  of  the  deficit  is  not  really  as 
large  as  the  amount  of  debt  that  we  are 
incurring.  So  what  will  the  public  debt 
be  increased  by?  The  deficit  will  be  $72 
billion  perhaps.  The  gentleman  says  $80 
billion,  but  if  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  correct,  we 
will  have  a  debt  Increase  of  perhaps  over 
$100  billion.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  If 
there  Is  an  estimate  of  that  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  additional  minutes. 

Hopefully  It  will  not  zo  beyond  the  $80 
billion  figure,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
upper  limit  for  1976. 

But  I  understand  full  well  what  the 
gentleman  Is  driving  at.  For  example,  in 
the  social  security  fund  there  are  auto- 
matic increases  In  the  cost  of  living,  and 
we  have  people  coming  on  and  going  off 
the  rolls.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  out 
how  much  money  is  actually  going  to 
be  a  deficit  in  that  particular  fund.  And 
we  have  other  similar  funds  that  operate 
the  same  way. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  This  resolution  continues 
the  pattern  established  by  the  flrst  reso- 
lution of  embracing  spending  for  Federal 
programs,  which  in  turn  invite  more 
spending  and  produce  more  inflation.  In- 
flation has  been  the  single  greatest  threat 
to  our  economic  health  since  World  War 

n. 

It  destroys  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  and  the  investor's 
dollar,  and  this  leads  to  recession.  There 
is  no  way  to  achieve  long-range  stability 
and  growth  if  inflation  is  not  contained, 
and  that  lesson  must  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  everyone. 

Under  the  banner  of  promoting  em- 
ployment the  resolution  contains  very 
ill-advised  proposals  for  stimulative 
Government  spending.  Such  spending 
can  have  no  more  than  short-term  gains 
In  the  way  of  attacking  unemployment. 
On  the  other  hand  it  produces  serious  In- 
flationary consequences.  We  should  have 


learned  our  lesson  that  we  cannot  spend 
our  way  Into  prosperity.  It  simply  does 
not  work.  It  did  not  work  during  the 
time  of  the  Great  Depression,  and  I  have 
emphasized  this  time  and  time  again,  but 
I  cannot  emphasize  it  enough.  I  just  want 
to  point  out  the  figures  of  unemployment 
back  In  the  depression  days  when  we 
were  pouring  all  kinds  of  Federal  money 
into  Federal  programs  to  try  to  bring 
down  the  unemployment  rate. 

In  1931  we  had  an  unemployment  fig- 
ure of  15.9  percent;  in  1932,  that  unem- 
ployment figure,  despite  the  programs, 
was  23.6  percent;  In  1933,  24.9  percent; 
in  1934,  21.7  percent;  m  1935,  20.1  per- 
cent; in  1936,  16.9  percent;  in  1937,  14.3 
percent;  in  1938. 19  percent;  in  1939, 17.2 
percent;  and  in  1940, 14.6  percent.  It  took 
our  entry  Into  World  War  n  to  bring 
that  unemployment  figure  down  to  9.9 
percent  In  1941. 

So  certainly  history  shows  us  that  by 
pumping  Federal  dollars  Into  these  pub- 
lic works  programs  we  do  not  cure  un- 
employment. But  still  we  persist  along 
those  lines. 

The  remedy  for  unemployment  de- 
pends on  the  confidence  of  the  consumer, 
the  workingman,  and  bushiess.  that  our 
Government  Is  ^willing  and  able  to  take 
steps  that  are  necessary  to  bring  infia- 
tlon  under  control,  and  this  budget  res- 
olution represents  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  this  con- 
fidence. 

Even  a  1 -percent  reduction  In  the  rate 
of  unemployment,  for  example,  would 
stimulate  much  job-creating  investment 
and  consumption  and  would  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  penny. 

The  recession  from  which  we  are  Just 
now  recovering  is  a  key  study  in  the 
harm  that  infiation  can  do.  How  many 
more  recessions  must  we  suffer  before 
learning  the  necessity  of  curbing  exces- 
sive Federal  spending? 

Government  cannot  continue  to  ex- 
pand by  leaps  and  bounds  and  with  in- 
creased Government  spending  as  demon- 
strated In  the  amounts  embraced  by  the 
second  budget  resolution  without  grievous 
consequences  to  our  Nation's  economic 
health  and  the  very  freedoms  that  are  so 
precious  to  all  of  us.  It  Is  high  time  to 
get  moving  on  a  thorough  reexamina- 
tion of  the  legislation  enacted  over  the 
last  few  decades  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  current  state  of  affairs. 
The  congressional  budget  process  is  the 
method  that  Congress  set  up  for  Itself 
to  get  the  Job  done  by  setting  proper 
overall  limits  and  bringing  about  needed 
evaluations. 

Unfortunately  the  second  budget  re- 
solution fails  to  seize  this  opportunity 
and  to  cause  an  across-the-board  ex- 
amination of  skyrocketing  mandatory 
spending  legislation.  The  American  peo- 
ple need  to  be  reassured  that  Congress 
has  the  abiUty  and  the  will  to  take  those 
steps  that  are  necessary  to  put  our 
financial  house  In  order.  This  resolution 
does  not  do  that  job. 

I  might  say  that  even  the  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  from  the  first  resolu- 
tion to  the  second  resolution  has  In- 
creased by  a  billion  dollars,  from  $35  to 
over  $36  billion.  Just  the  Interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

Madam  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate 
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time.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  budget  authority  and  outlays 
In  this  resolution. 

This  Congress  must  take  a  firm  stand 
against  the  massive  Federal  overspend- 
ing that  has  developed  in  the  past  years 
and  this  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

Now,  how  do  we  get  a  handle  on  these 
inflationary  and  dangerous  spending 
programs?  Well,  first  of  all,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  it  under  this  new  budgetary 
procedure,  unless  we  change  our  ways 
and  do  so  very  quickly. 

I  might  say  very  frankly  that  I  en- 
visioned this  budget  process  to  work  a 
little  diflferently  than  just  adding  up  a 
lot  of  figures.  To  date  we  have  been  add- 
ing up  too  many  figures  and  not  taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  so  to  speak,  in 
cutting  down  some  of  the  expenditures. 
I  know  we  have  had  these  dry  rxins, 
but  I  think  it  is  high  time  we  take  some 
initiative  in- the  Budget  Committee  and 
start  doing  some  cutting,  because  this  is 
what  I  think  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  country  expect  us  to  do,  not  just 
total  up  flgxu-es  and  say  this  is  what  it 
all  adds  up  to. 

Second,  we  do  not  do  it  by  voting  down 
an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  and  then 
going  home  and  pounding  ourselves  on 
the  back  and  saying.  "Look  what  we  have 
done.  We  have  voted  for  economy." 

We  do  not  do  it  just  by  voting  for  the 
budget  resolution  and  saying  we  are  try- 
ing to  contain  expenditiu-es.  The  only 
way  we  can  possibly  do  it,  and  this  was 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  in  his  remarks,  is  that  "'e 
do  it  every  single  day  when  these  spend- 
ing programs  come  before  this  Congress, 
bit  by  bit,  and  reducing  them  when  they 
need  reducing.  We  should  not  vote  for 
every  spending  program  that  comes  along 
and  then  say,  "Well,  now,  we  didn't  get 
ourselves  in  this  shape."  We  did.  This 
is  why  it  happens. 

I  have  even  heard  argiunents  being 
made  in  these  Chambers  by  various  Mem- 
bers thftt  we  should  not  even  have  a  debt 
ceiling.  The  argument  is  that  it  is  a 
useless  thing  to  do ;  apparently  we  ought 
to  Just  go  on  our  merry  way  of  spending 
without  any  thought  of  changing  the 
debt  ceiling.  Well,  I  hope  that  when  this 
budget  procediu-e  really  gets  going,  and  I 
wish  that  it  would  get  going  as  much  as 
most  Members  in  the  committee,  but  I 
just  hope  that  we  can  start  making  some 
cuts  in  a  lot  of  programs.  I  know  they 
might  have  political  sex  appeal,  they 
might  get  us  elected  today,  but  tomorrow 
tbey  might  be  hurting  the  country. 

If  I  read  my  mail  correctly,  and  I  try 
to  do  that,  and  if  I  listen  to  my  constitu- 
ents, and  I  do  that,  they  have  been  send- 
ing me  a  message  that  they  are  sick  and 
tired  of  deficit  financing  and  they  want 
this  Congress  to  do  something  about  it. 
I  hope  that  we  do  something  about  it 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Here  is  our  opportunity,  this  week,  to 
do  something  about  it.  Hopefully,  when 
the  time  comes  for  amending  this  resolu- 
tion tills  Congress  will  act  in  that  direc- 
tion and  start  placing  some  real 
restraints  on  itself. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GlAIMO ) . 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  marks  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  Implementation  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Impoundment  and  Control  Act. 
Ill  this  year,  the  American  people  suf- 
fered under  the  unholy  alliance  of  infla- 
tion and  unemployment.  This  year  also 
witnessed  the  deepest  recession  since  the 
early  1930's. 

The  budget  process,  only  partially  be- 
gun  this  year,  has  attempted  to  meet 
these  economic  and  social  perils  which 
besiege  our  Nation.  We  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  through  provisions  contained 
In  this  resolution  and  recommendations 
In  our  report,  have  made  a  concerted 
and,  I  believe,  successful  effort  to  provide 
for  programs  that  will  put  the  unem- 
ployed back  to  work,  relieve  the  over- 
burdened middle-  and  lower-income  tax- 
payers, and  protect  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes— the  retired,  the  sick,  the  handi- 
capped— from  the  devastation  wrought 
by  unbridled  inflation. 

Our  effort  to  set  out  on  a  road  toward 
fiscal  responsibility  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment to  be  responsive  to  all  the  needs  of 
the  American  people  creates  an  eco- 
nomic tightrope.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
walked  this  tightrope.  For  the  first  time 
since  I  came  to  Congress,  and  indeed  in 
the  entire  history  of  Congress,  we  are 
able  to  arrive  at  decisions  that  take  into 
account  the  state  of  the  economy,  the 
size  of  the  deficit,  the  total— and  I  em- 
phasize that  word  "total" — expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  esti- 
mated revenues. 

It  is  my  imderstanding.  Madam  Chair- 
man, that  the  majority  leader  intends 
to  offer  a  fioor  amendment,  as  suggested 
by  our  report,  to  provide  the  necessary 
fiscal  flexibility  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Sinai  agreement.  Such  an  amend- 
ment, I  imderstand  further,  would  not 
bind  or  commit  us  to  any  endorsement 
of  the  administration's  request  prior  to 
action  taken  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  this  House  and  the  other  body. 
With  this  in  mi^id,  I  intend  to  support 
such  an  amendment  when  offered. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  not  because  of  the  process  it 
represents,  although  that  indeed  is  im- 
portant, but  because  it  reflects,  in  my 
opinion,  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation's  elected  representa- 
tJves. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  on  October  6  Presi- 
dent Ford  appeared  on  national  televi- 
sion and  requested  Congress  to  tidopt  a 
spending  ceiling  for  flscal  year  1977  in 
the  amoimt  of  $395  billion. 

On  October  31.  after  many  months  of 
very  careful  deliberation,  the  budget 
committee  reported  to  the  House  this 
resolution  which  adopts  for  the  current 
flscal  year  an  expenditure  celling  of 
$373.8  billion. 

I  think  it  is  very  significant  that  the 
total  expendltiu-e  celling  embodied  In 
this  resolution,  here  and  now  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  period,  is  some  $22  billion  less 
than  that  recommended  to  us  by  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  period  which  will 
not  even  begin  until  October  1  of  next 
year. 


This  historic  process  which  we  are 
completing  for  the  current  year  with 
this  second  concurrent  budget  resolution 
is  perhaps  the  most  significant  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress. For  the  first  time,  it  gives  to  us, 
the  lawmaking  branch,  the  actual  tools 
with  which  to  carry  out  that  responsi- 
bility mandated  to  us  all  those  years  ago 
by  the  Constitution,  that  we  should  in- 
deed control  the  purses  strings. 

Heretofore,  Congress  has  followed  the 
practice  of  voting  piecemeal  and  in  a 
fragmentary  way  throughout  the  year  on 
various  authorizations,  some  13  different 
appropriations  bills  not  counting  supple- 
mentals,  and  different  tax  measures, 
without  any  capacity  to  relate  them  di- 
rectly to  one  another. 

In  that  posture,  the  Congress  was  very 
much  like  a  navigator  without  a  com- 
pass. We  were  like  a  builder  without  a 
set  of  plans.  It  was  almost  as  though  we 
were  hiring  13  carpenters  and  instructing 
each  to  build  us  one  room  of  a  13-room 
house  without  any  connection  to  or  rela- 
tion with  what  the  other  12  carpenters 
were  doing.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we 
have  the  capacity  to  look  at  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Government  in  perspective 
and  to  decide  what  we,  as  the  peoples' 
representatives,  want  to  do  in  view  of 
respective  priorities. 

I  recommend  to  the  Members  this 
budget  resolution.  I  think  it  is  a  prudent 
and  restrained  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  enact 
legislation  that  will  effectively  put  Con- 
gress In  control  of  expendltiu-es.  I  urge 
serious  and  sympathetic  consideration  of 
the  resolution,  of  the  amendments  that 
will  be  offered,  and  I  urge  the  Members 
to  bear  in  mind  that  what  we  are  doing 
in  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  Is  much 
more  prudent  and  more  responsible  than 
that  which  the  President  has  asked  that 
we  regularly  do. 

Rather  than  opting  for  a  large  $28  bil- 
lion tax  cut  as  called  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent, we  have  envisioned  a  much  more 
modest  tax  cut  so  as  to  avoid  further  in- 
creasing the  deficit  in  this  fiscal  period. 
After  all,  this  current  flscal  period  is  ttie 
only  one  we  now  are  considering.  This 
is  the  only  one  over  which  we  have  con- 
trol at  the  present  moment,  and  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Members  that  this  resolution 
does  exercise  that  control,  and  I  believe 
it  exercises  it  in  a  prudent  manner. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  made  the  statement  that 
this  budget  resolution  is  $22  billion  less 
than  what  the  President  Is  suggesting 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  I  did  not  get 
the  point  the  gentleman  was  trying  to 
make.  Did  he  intend  to  leave  an  impres- 
sion with  us  of  what  that  holds  for  the 
future  or  what  is  good  or  what  is  bad 
about  that  $22  billion  figiire?  I  did  not 
think  the  gentleman  flnished  liis 
thought  on  that  point. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  tried  to  suggest  the 
thought  that  the  ciu-rent  flscal  year  is 
the  only  period  over  which  we  have  effec- 
tive control  at  the  moment.  I  tried  to 
suggest  that  the  fact  that  we  are  $22 
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billion  under  the  ceiling  recommended 
for  the  coming  flscal  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent Indicates  that  the  Congress  is  be- 
having in  a  fiscally  soimd  and  prudent 
manner. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  it  is  realistic,  in  terms  of 
what  we  are  accomplishing  this  year, 
that  we  have  the  capability  of  keeping 
within  that  $22  billion  increase  lu  the 
coming  year? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  asks  me 
what  I  think  is  realistic.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  realistic  in  any  sense  for  us  at  this 
moment  to  try  to  peg  a  ceiling  for  a 
future  flscal  year  that  does  not  even 
begin  for  11  more  months. 

I  think  it  is  realistic  for  us  to  deal  with 
the  flscal  year  that  Is  our  present  re- 
sponsibility at  this  present  time.  That  is 
precisely  what  this  resolution  does. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  forecast  for  the 
gentleman  yet  what  kind  of  a  budget 
expenditure  ceiling  we  ought  to  recom- 
mend for  a  year  that  will  not  begin  until 
October  1  of  next  year.  That  will  be  the 
responslbUity  of  the  Congress  and  It  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, beginning  next  spring,  to  try  to 
make  those  projections. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  realistic,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  responsible  for  us  to  toss  flg- 
ures  around  glibly  today  concerning  a 
flscal  period  that  will  not  begin  for  11 
more  months. 

Were  we  to  follow  the  President's  ad- 
vice in  total,  and  embrace  his  precise 
figure  before  even  looking  at  the  needs 
that  may  confront  us  a  year  hence,  we 
would  be  surrendering  our  responsibility. 

That  would  be  a  Uttle  like  a  family 
who  says,  "Well,  we  are  going  to  spend 
$2,800  more  this  year  and  increase  our 
deficit  by  $2,800  this  year,  but  we  will 
just  resolve  new  that  next  year  we  are 
going  to  cut  our  expenses  by  $2,800." 

The  average  family  could  not  make 
that  decision  responsibly  without  having 
any  idea  of  what  prices  are  going  to  be 
next  year,  without  knowing  whether  one 
of  their  children  might  get  sick  next  year 
and  have  to  go  to  the  hospital,  without 
knowing  whether  the  car  might  be  In  a 
wreck.  Clearly,  without  first  thinking  of 
just  how  it  could  economize  in  the  com- 
ing year,  it  would  be  unrealistic  for  any 
family  to  take  that  position  and  to  justify 
upon  it  a  bigger  family  deficit  this  year. 
And  that,  in  essence,  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  us  to  do. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Madam  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  it  is  Uke  the  famous  quotation  of  the 
gentleman's  grandmother,  "Pretty  is  as 
pretty  does"? 

Mr.  WRIGH-T^I  think  that  is  an  ap- 
propriate and  afPt  quotation.  My  grand- 
mother used  to  say  to  my  Uttle  sisters, 
when  anyone  tempted  them  with  the 
thought  that  they  were  pretty,  "Well 
pretty  is  as  pretty  does." 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  fac- 
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ing  us  now  is  the  responsibility  to  look  to 
our  immediate  fiscal  year.  That  Is  the 
only  one  over  which  we  have  control  to- 
day, and  I  believe  that  is  what  this  budget 
resolution  properly  does.  That  is  all  I  am 
suggesting.  And  before  we  make  roseate 
promises  for  next  year,  we  first  had  bet- 
ter look  to  our  performance  for  this  year. 
To  that  extent,  my  grandmother's  advice 
is  good.  "Pretty  is  as  pretty  does." 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
amplifying  his  position.  I  am  not  sure  I 
agree  that  we  should  restrict  ourselves 
just  to  this  year.  There  have  been  sug- 
gestions that  these  budget  resolutions 
and  planning  for  expenditures  involve 
periods  of  3,  4,  or  5  years,  because  the 
programs  we  are  suggesting  now  do  have 
long-range  impact,  and  for  that  reason  I 
think  we  ought  to  look  further  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  cannot  argue  with 
that.  Certainly  that  ought  to  be  one  of 
our  budget  activities.  It  is  one  that  Is 
contemplated  in  our  enabling  legislation. 
It  Is  a  dlflScult  and  imprecise  task  at  best, 
however. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year  and  the 
convening  of  this  Congress  the  President 
has  come  to  us  with  supplemental  re- 
quests, asking  more  money  than  was  In- 
cluded In  his  Initial  budget  for  a  variety 
of  projects.  I  am  not  blaming  him  for 
that.  I  am  simply  pointing  out  that  un- 
foreseen contingencies  arise  which  make 
it  necessary  for  the  President  to  request 
the  Congress  to  up  Its  sights  and  spend 
more  money. 

One  of  those  things  that  occurred  In- 
volved what  was  happening  In  Vietnam. 
Another  of  them  we  are  presently  await- 
ing Involves  the  Sinai  agreement.  We 
could  not  have  foreseen  those  needs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

What  I  am  simply  suggesting  to  the 
gentleman  Is  that  prudence  and  soimd 
judgment  dictate  that  we  look  to  our 
Immediate  responsibilities  and  that  we 
do  our  very  best  to  have  a  prudent  and 
realistic  budget  celling  for  this  fiscal 
year.  That  Is  our  responsibility.  And  I 
would  just  suggest  further  that  anybody 
who  embraces  the  President's  idea  of  a 
$395  billion  ceiling  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  which  will  not  even  begin  until 
October  of  1976,  and  does  not  support 
the  $373.8  billion  ceiling  which  we  are 
adopting  for  this  fiscal  year.  Is  not  be- 
ing very  consistent. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  acting  committee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
466,  the  second  congressional  budget  re- 
solution for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  resolution  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
crucial  step  to  date  In  the  new  congres- 
sional budget  process,  for  it  will  set  con- 
gressional ceilings  on  spending  and  a 
floor  under  revenues  for  the  balance  of 
this  flscal  year. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  466  is 


the  result  of  months  of  continuous  work 
hy  the  Budget  Committee  and,  most 
particularly,  Its  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

In  May,  the  Congress  adopted  Federal 
budget  targets.  Those  targets  demanded 
spending  restraint,  even  though  the  def- 
icit target  agreed  to  was  extremely  high. 
They  confronted  reality  squarely.  Dis- 
tasteful as  the  deflcit  flgiu-e  was  to  many 
of  us.  a  majority  agreed  It  was  all  but 
inevitable  in  this  year  of  severe  recession 
and  extensive  joblessness. 

Since  May,  the  Budget  Committee  has 
been  unflagging  in  its  support  for  the 
new  budget  process.  We  have  consulted 
with  many  committees  of  the  House  to 
discourage  action  on  spending  measures 
not  contemplated  in  our  budget  targets. 
The  chairman  of  our  committee  has  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee  to 
oppose  bills  that  would  slip  Federal  funds 
through  the  "backdoor." 

We  have  opposed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  actions  that  would  do  violence  to 
the  congressional  budget  policies  and 
priorities  agreed  to  in  May. 

Thanks  to  these  efforts  and  to  the  co- 
operation of  members  who  have  sup- 
ported the  congressional  budget  targets. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  466  con- 
tinues to  reflect  the  responsible  budget 
policies  and  priorities  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  May. 

On  the  spending  side,  it  Is  a  no -frills 
budget.  The  proposed  $373  billion  ceiling 
provides  for  aid  to  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing on  account  of  the  recession  and  for 
a  few.  carefully  targeted  job-creating 
programs  designed  to  speed  economic  re- 
covery. Beyond  this,  there  is  no  room 
for  new  spending  initiatives  In  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  deficit  remains  high,  to  be  sure: 
But  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life  in 
this  flscal  year.  The  deflcit  is  occurring 
even  though  Congress  has  not  enacted 
major,  new  spending  legislation  this 
year:  Even  though  defense  spending  has 
been  held  down:  Even  though  other  ap-. 
propriations  are  in  line  with  spending 
targets  adopted  in  May.  It  is  occurring 
because  the  recession  has  decreased  pro- 
duction and  employment  and  has  eroded 
our  revenue  base,  and  because  persistent- 
ly high  unemployment  has  automatical- 
ly increased  the  niunber  of  citizens  eli- 
gible to  receive  subsistence-level  Federal 
aid.  Short  of  reneging  on.previous  com- 
mitments to  these  recession  victims,  or  to 
the  elderly,  or  to  the  poor,  there  is  no 
way  to  significanUy  reduce  the  deficit  in 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  second  budget  resolution  aims  to 
reduce  the  deficit  In  subsequent  flscal 
years  by  maintaining  and  strengthening 
the  economic  recovery  that  now  appears 
to  be  underway.  In  addition  to  a  limited 
number  of  job-creating  expenditures,  the 
resolution  would  direct  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  report  legislation 
that  provides  for  a  net  $5.4  billion  In 
stimulative  tax  cuts  in  the  last  6  months 
of  the  flscal  year.  The  Budget  Committee 
recommends  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975  be  extended  and  broadened  to  keep 
witholding  rates  at  the  same  level  they 
have  been  at  since  April  of  this  year. 
In  addition,  the  committee  recommends 
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that  total  revenues  be  raised  by  $1  billion 
through  tax  reform. 

Insofar  as  the  tax  cut  extension  Is 
concerned,  these  recommendations  are 
COTisistent  with  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee action  to  date.  Gaining  a  billion 
in  reform  revenues  from  a  tax  expendi- 
ture budget  of  almost  $100  billion  has 
proven  more  difficult  for  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  I  am  convinced  we 
will  not  have  real  tax  reform  until  the 
Congress  in  a  resolution  such  as  this  one, 
demands  it.  Once  a  decision  is  made  to 
have  real  reform,  there  will  be  no  short- 
age of  loopholes  from  which  to  choose. 

In  any  event.  Members  may  have  a 
chance  to  consider  tax  reform  for  them- 
selves next  week,  when  the  Ways  and 
Means  tax  bill  is  debated  in  the  House. 
Action  consistent  with  the  resolution 
would  have  not  only  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  deficit,  but  would  also  help  set  the 
foundation  for  creating  a  more  equitable 
tax  structure  in  years  to  come. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  purpose  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  466  and 
the  new  budget  process  In  general:  To 
move  us  In  directions  that  are  desirable 
and  responsible.  The  resolution  cannot 
reform  the  tax  code:  It  cannot  slice 
every  ounce  of  fat  from  Federal  pro- 
grams. It  can  say,  at  long  last:  "There 
are  limits  in  this  fiscal  year  beyond  which 
we  cannot  go."  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 466  does  this  in  the  most  responsi- 
ble manner  possible,  and  it  deserves 
strong  support. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  we  examine 
where  we  are  going,  we  had  perhaps  bet- 
ter look  at  where  we  started.  As  we  recall, 
the  Budget  Committee  legislation  just 
passed  this  Congress  about  a  year  ago, 
and  in  a  desperate  effort  to  get  it  going, 
it  started  to  be  implemented  about  a 
year  ago.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  were  not  even 
named  xmtil  February  of  this  year.  Then 
a  staff  had  to  be  acquired,  a  congres- 
sional budget  office  had  to  be  set  up,  and 
the  Implementation  of  a  very  difficult 
process  had  to  be  begun. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  President 
submitted  his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
At  that  time  he  estimated  that  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1976  would  amount  to  $349 
billion.  I  think  we  all  remember  that  he 
drew  the  line  on  the  chart  at  something 
like  $350  billion,  and  he  said  that  beyond 
this  figure  he  would  not  go. 

I  sympathize  with  the  problem  of  tlie 
President  and  with  the  problem  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  I  would  like  to  see  our  outlays 
limited,  I  would  like  to  see  our  taxes  go 
down,  and  I  would  like  to  see  everybody 
employed  and  nobody  hungry  and  things 
of  that  sort.  But  that  is  just  not  in  the 
cards  for  today. 

Where  are  we  today?  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  President  started  off  with 
his  own  outlay  budget  of  $349^billion.  I 
have  a  book  here  in  my  hand  that  just 
came  into  our  office  yesterday.  I  would 
recommend  this  to  all  the  Members.  It 
was  embargoed  for  release  yesterday.  It 
Is  entitled,  "Current  Services  Estimate 
for  Fiscal  Year  1977,  as  Required  by  the 
Budget  Impoimdment  £vnd  Control  Act." 
It  Is  submitted  by  the  present  Office  of 
Management  smd  Budget,  and  it  is  dated 
Monday,  November  10, 1975. 


From  this  book  we  get  the  President's 
most  current  estimate  as  to  where  his 
budget  stands  today.  This  is  a  most  in- 
teresting dociunent,  and  I  would  com- 
mend it  to  each  Member  to  study.  It  is 
manageable  in  size,  its  prose  is  good,  and 
Its  figiires  are  fairly  simple. 

On  page  22  of  this  document  it  is  shown 
that  from  a  budget  of  $349  billion  in  out- 
lays for  1977  the  President's  budget  has 
gone  up  about  $20  billion  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1977  to  approximately  $368.5 
biUlon.  So  that  is  how  badly  budgets  can 
go  askew  even  when  people  are  doing 
their  best  to  keep  them  under  control. 

In  studying  this  docvunent,  I  think 
that  we  should  also  look  again  on  page 
22  to  this  presentation  of  the  problems 
we  face.  I  would  call  attention  to  this 
bar  graph  chart  we  see  over  here  by  the 
picture  of  George  Washington  to  your 
left  front  In  the  House  Chamber  and  to 
two  long  red  and  blue  lines,  one  at  the 
top  and  one  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  down.  The  one  at  the  top,  covers  na- 
tional defense,  and  the  one  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down  covers  income 
security.  These  are  the  two  biggest  items 
in  the  budget. 

They  far  dwarf  every  other  figure  in 
the  entire  budget.  In  fact,  the  total  of  in- 
come security  is  34  percent  of  the  entire 
budget,  and  it  covers  such  programs  as 
social  security,  the  black  lung  benefits, 
railroad  retirement  benefits,  the  Federsd 
employee  disability  program,  food 
stamps,  and  other  benefits  like  housing 
subsidies  and  child  nutrition  programs, 
and  then  there  is  assistance  for  the  poor, 
like  AFDC,  and  supplemental  security. 

Then  there  is  that  skyrocketing  figure, 
unemployment  assistance  or  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Those  figures  have  just 
skyrocketed.  We  look  on  page  22  of  the 
current  services  budget.  We  see  that  the 
President  estimates  that  this  program  of 
income  security  will  amoimt  to  $130  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  that  it  will 
grow  to  $146  billion  or  increase  by  over 
$16  billion  in  Just  1  year. 

It  has  increased  more  than  that  this 
year  because  of  the  tren.endous  increase 
in  unemployment  compensation.  Unem- 
ployment compensation,  I  think,  used  to 
run  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  $2  to 
$3  billion  a  year.  It  is  now  running  to 
$19.9  billion  because  of  very  high  unem- 
ployment. 

I  say  all  this  to  point  to  the  problem 
that  we  are  having.  To  back  up  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  has 
said,  it  is  not  easy  to  turn  down  a  spend- 
ing ceiling,  as  well  intended  as  I  am  sure 
the  President  means  it. 

If  the  Members  take  this  document 
that  I  have  in  my  hand,  this  current  serv- 
ices budget,  they  will  see  that  his  most 
conservative  projection  is  that  we  will 
have  a  budget  deficit  of  about  $31  billion 
next  year.  The  one  that  he  relies  upon 
in  this  budget  document — and  it  is  not  a 
budget,  but  it  is  a  budget  document — is 
around  $42  bUIion. 

If  we  have  that  kind  of  assumption 
and  the  same  kind  of  assumptions  that 
he  makes,  we  will  find  that  the  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  the  year  that  he  has 
suggested  we  put  a  $395  billion  ceiling  on, 
under  his  figures  we  come  to  $414.5  bil- 
lion versus  $395  billion. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  cut  the 


current  services  by  about  $20  billion  to 
reach  the  ceiling  that  he  has  suggested. 

If  the  Members  will  just  look  at  that 
bar  graph  over  there  and  decide  where 
and  how  we  can  pull  $20  billion  out  of 
it,  then  it  would  be  very  easy  to  set  that 
ceiling.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  can- 
not do  it  at  this  time.  We  should  stick  to 
the  program  of  budget  control  work  that 
we  now  have  and  try  to  work  it  out. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  hope  that  to- 
morrow, when  we  get  to  voting  on  all  of 
this,  that  we  will  all  realize  that  we  are 
in  a  very  serious  situation.  If  we  fail  to 
adopt  this  resolution — and  most  of  us 
can  disagree  with  it  in  part  in  one  place 
or  another — we  will  have  set  back  the 
best  hope  that  the  House  has  had  and 
the  Congress  has  had  in  a  long  time  to 
make  sense  out  of  the  budget  process. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  we  will  bury  our 
differences  and  move  forward  to  adopt 
what  I  think  is  a  realistic  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1976.  After  we  get 
this  work  done  then  we  can  begin  work- 
ing on  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget.  It  is 
at  that  time  we  wiU  seriously  consider 
the  President's  request  for  a  spending 
ceiling. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time  to  pose  a  question  to 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Madam  Chairman,  therje  are  two  ele- 
ments in  the  budget,  and  one  is  cer- 
tainly more  easily  controlled  than  the 
other.  When  it  comes  time  to  arrive  at  a 
figure  for  projected  revenues,  certain  es- 
timates have  to  be  made. 

I  am  wondering  on  Just  what  the  pro- 
jected revenues  were  based  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year. 

I  am  referring  to  the  projected  level  of 
gross  national  product,  national  income, 
personal  income,  corporate  profits,  and  so 
forth.  Does  the  gentleman  have  any  fig- 
ures for  this? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Madam  Chairman,  in 
response  to  the  question  asked  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
assumptions  upon  which  we  have  pred- 
icated our  projected  revenues  are  that 
the  gross  national  product  would  be  ap- 
proximately $1,472  billion  during  calen- 
dar 1975  and  approximately  $1,675  billion 
during  calendar  1976. 

We  have  further  projected  the  prob- 
ability based  upon  the  most  reliable  data 
that  we  could  secure  that  personal  in- 
come diu-Ing  calendar  1975  would  grow 
from  $1,241  billion  In  aggregate  In  cal- 
endar 1976  to  $1,390  billion. 

We  have  assumed  that  wages  and  sal- 
aries would  total  in  calendar  year  1975 
approximately  $787  billion  and  in  calen- 
dar 1976  approximately  $890  billion. 

Beyond  that  we  have  assumed  for 
purposes  of  estimating  tax  receipts  that 
corporate  profits  during  calendar  1975 
would  come  to  $119  billion  and  during 
calendar  1976  $163  billion. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  one  other  question  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  respond.  I  noticed  in  the 
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first  target  resolution  revenues  were  pro- 
jected at  $298.2  billion.  In  the  current 
resolution  before  us  the  projection  is 
$301.8  billion.  Is  this  $3.6  billion  increase 
in  revenues  due  to  the  increased  eco- 
nomic activity? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  To  some  degree  It  is. 
There  has  been,  as  the  gentleman  Is 
aware,  an  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product.  This  of  course  does  refiect  It- 
self in  additional  Income.  There  Is  a 
further  change  In  assumptions  which 
has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
Uie  Congress  and  the  administration  on 
all  fours.  In  our  projection  of  revenues 
to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  offshore 
leases  I  believe  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution we  had  been  projecting  approxi- 
mately $4  bilUon  while  the  administra- 
tion had  been  estimating  that  some  $8 
billion  would  be  received.  In  order  that 
we  could  be  talking  about  the  same 
thing  we  visited  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  made  an  effort 
to  arrive  at  some  mutual  figure  and  that 
figure  came  out  at  $6  billion  so  this  ac- 
counts for  $2  billion  more  in  reducing 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  ,  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  regret  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  not  on  the  fioor.  If  he 
were,  I  would  tell  him  that  it  has  not 
been  a  pleasure  working  with  him,  nor 
with  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  the  sense  that  it  is  such  a  hard 
working  committee  that  we  have  had  to 
neglect  many  of  our  other  duties  in  order 
to  bring  this  budget  resolution,  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution,"  before  the 
Members.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating 
to  the  Members  that  generally  I  am  sup- 
portive of  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. However,  as  we  debate  it  tomorrow, 
I  would  beg  of  my  colleagues  that  they 
take  certain  facts  into  accoimt. 

There  are  8  million  known  unemployed 
in  this  country.  If  we  look  at  those  who 
are  not  coimted,  we  are  talking  about 
maybe  16  million  people  out  of  work.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  percentage  figxire  of 
8.4  percent  approximately.  All  that  we 
intend  to  deal  with  imder  this  second 
concurrent  resolution  is  to  maybe — and 
I  say  maybe — reduce  that  by  one-haJf 
of  1  percent  in  6  months.  I  say  that  the 
failure  to  significantly  attack  tmemploy- 
ment  constitutes  a  very  grave  danger  to 
our  country. 

Let  me  just  spell  out  very  briefly  one 
aspect  of  the  danger  in  sustaining  these 
high  rates  of  unemplosonent.  The  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  is  no 
longer  a  self-supporting  entity,  and  tiie 
financial  structure  of  this  system  at  both 
the  State  and  the  Federal  levels  is  seri- 
ously threatened.  So  far,  11  States  have 
depleted  their  imemployment  compen- 
sation funds  and  are  borrowing  from  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  expected  that 
by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1976 
more  than  25  States  will  be  forced  to 
borrow  Federal  funds  in  order  to  con- 
tinue their  unemployment  compensation 
programs. 


I  suggest  to  the  Members,  Madam 
Chairman,  that  there  is  something  bor- 
dering on  insanity  when  we  permit  a  high 
rate  of  unemployment  to  persist  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  25  States  who  ex- 
haust imemployment  compensaton  ben- 
efits to  come  in  and  borrow  from  the 
Federal  Govenunent,  thus  making  our 
wnole  economic  situation  more  precari- 
ous. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
if  this  trend  continues,  the  Federal  and 
States  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams will  have  a  combined  deficit  of 
$22.7  billion  by  1978.  Presently  the  law 
requires  that  the  States  repay  any  Fed- 
eral loan  within  a  3-year  period. 

Can  the  Members  Just  imagine  under 
this  system  what  25  States  are  going  to 
be  confronted  with  when  they  have  to 
start  paying  back  the  borrowed  money 
within  3  years?  I  know  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Budget  Committee  or  the  President 
or  this  House,  or  the  entire  Congress, 
to  solve  the  problem  of  imemployment 
overnight. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  somehow  or  another 
wave  a  magic  wand  and  put  8  million 
people  to  work  tomorrow  morning.  That 
Is  not  going  to  happen.  The  Members 
know  it  and  I  know  it.  But  I  do  hope  that 
when  we  consider  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  tomorrow  we  will  consider  the 
efficacy  of  an  amendment  which  will 
hopefully  stimulate  the  economy  in  terms 
of  jobs  and  thereby  send  a  ray  of  hope, 
some  message  of  hope,  to  literally  mil- 
Uons  of  people  who  are  out  there  un- 
employed, literally  millions  of  people  who 
have  abandoned  any  desire  to  look  for 
work,  millions  of  people  who  contribute 
to  the  corrosive  influence  of  unemploy- 
ment on  our  economic  system. 

I  beg  of  the  Members  to  bear  this  in 
mind  tomorrow  as  we  start  amending  the 
second  concurrent  resolution. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Madam  Cihalrman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  (Mr.  OIIara),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  resolution  as  reported 
from  the  committee,  and  I  rise  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  . 
The  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  per- 
fectly correct.  This  resolution  does  not 
really  come  to  grips  with  the  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  that  our  country  now 
faces. 

So  we  might  say  if  that  is  the  case, 
why  am  I  supporting  the  resolution  I 
would  say  I  think  it  is  the  best  resolu- 
tion we  could  have  gotten  out  of  the 
committee  and  it  Is  a  far  better  budget 
proposal  than  that  offered  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  administration. 

I  think,  however,  it  needs  improvement 
and  I  intend  to  support  an  amendment 
that  I  understand  will  be  offered  tomor- 
row by  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 


O'Neill).  That  amendment  moves  us  a 
little  bit  further  In  the  direction  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  heading. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  been  ter- 
ribly timid  and  we  have  been  willing  to 
accept  a  great  many  economic  shibbo- 
leths that  I  think  are  not  really  appli- 
cable. We  talk  as  If  there  Is  a  direct  trade 
off  between  unemployment  and  inflation. 
In  other  words,  if  we  were  to  do  some- 
thing to  reduce  unemployment  by  1  or  2 
percentage  points,  that  would  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  our  price  stnu> 
ture. 

I  think  it  Is  ridiculous  to  talk  in  those 
terms  at  a  time  when  we  have  got  8.6  per- 
cent unemployed,  and  when  we  have  got 
over  8  million  people  who  are  looking  for 
jobs  and  cannot  find  them.  We  are  not 
going  to  create  labor  shortages  and  a 
tight  labor  market  by  putting  a  few  of 
them  back  to  work. 
By  the  same  token  it  does  not  make 
-  any  sense  to  talk  about  increasing  prices 
by  increasing  consumer  purchasing 
power  at  a  time  when  our  Industrial 
,  capacity  is  being  utilized  at  only  about 
three-quarters  of  capacity.  With  all  that 
slack  In  the  economic  system  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  room  for  economic  stim- 
ulus without  creating  undue  pressures  on 
either  material  or  labor  that  would  cause 
price  increases. 

I  just  do  not  think  we  have  attacked 
this  problem  nearly  aggressively  enough. 
Given  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  and  given  the  need  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  country,  I  think 
it  is  a  pretty  good  resolution.  I  think  the 
O'Neill  amendment  will  make  it  a  much 
better  resolution  than  it  is.  All  in  all 
though,  even  with  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment, I  do  not  think  we  can  look  upon 
our  work  and  say  we  have  done  what 
the  country  needs,  because  we  have  not. 

The  country  needs  a  great  deal  more 
than  this  and  I  hope  somehow  or  other 
it  does  not  take  a  lightning  bolt  knock- 
ing us  off  our  horses,  but  somehow  I 
hope  we  can  understand  unemployment 
is  more  than  just  a  statistic.  To  the  peo- 
ple who  are  without  Jobs  it  means  the 
loss  of  their  homes,  it  means  the  loss  of 
their  self-respect,  and  it  means  the  loss 
of  their  dreams. 

We  need  to  have  a  great  deal  more 
urgency  about  this  problem  than  we 
have  shown  in  this  resolution  or  else- 
where in  the  Congress,  although  we  have 
shown  more  than  they  have  shown 
downtown. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  only  to  observe,  because 
this  is  a  very  historic  afternoon,  that 
the  first  reconciliation  resolution  under 
the  Budget  Control  Act  is  being  consid- 
ered, and  that  throughout  the  entire 
debate  I  have  not  observed  more  than 
30  Members  on  the  fioor,  and  of  that 
number  10  perhaps  have  been  members 
of  the  committee.  I  think  this  is  very 
regrettable  because,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  has  just 
commented,  this  is  a  time  when  Con- 
gress should  show  the  greatest  sense  of 
urgency  in  economic  matters.  The  reso- 
lution pending  before  us  covers  every 
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economic  aspect  of  our  lives  as  cltlzeos 
and  certainly  the  lack  of  interest  among 
Members  reflects  badly  on  the  Congress 
that  presently  sits  in  Washington  sup- 
posedly representing  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  am  not  about  to  lecture  my  col- 
leagues or  to  seek  quorum  calls  this  af- 
ternoon, but  It  is  a  sad  commentsury  on 
our  legislative  process  that  neither  the 
Congress  is  interested  enough,  after  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  have 
worked  so  many  long  hours  on  this  mat- 
ter, nor  is  the  press  interested  enough 
to  be  here  to  observe  what  is  going  on. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  I  voted  against  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  because  it  endorsed  a  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  of  some  $68.8  billion. 
The  second  resolution  being  considered 
today  raises  this  deficit  to  just  under  $72 
billion. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion. The  spending  level  of  $374  billion- 
more  than  $1  billion  a  day — is  irrespon- 
sible and  will  have  serious  Inflationary 
Impact  on  our  economy.  This  inflation 
affects  all  Americans,  regardless  of  in- 
come. This  inflation  could  well  negate 
recent  Improvement  in  our  economy.  In- 
deed, as  consumer  confidence  is  under- 
mined by  ever-increasing  prices,  the  up- 
turn could  be  only  temporary. 

I  would  remind  you  that  the  deficit 
called  for  in  this  resolution  is  probably 
imderstated.  The  committee  has  chosen 
to  ignore  the  impact  of  subsequent  con- 
gressional action  on  the  administration's 
Middle  East  supporting  assistance  pro- 
posals, which  could  add  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  spending  levels.  The  resolution 
assumes  increased  revenues  from  Im- 
pending tax  legislation  when  the  out- 
look for  so-called  loophole-closing  provi- 
sions is  doubtful. 

When  the  President  proposed  to  the 
American  people  that  Federal  spending 
be  cut  back  so  that  take-home  pay  for 
all  workers  could  be  increased,  he  struck 
a  very  responsive  chord.  Most  of  the  criti- 
cism of  this  plan  from  majority  paily 
members  in  the  Congress  attacks  It  as 
being  too  "political."  In  other  words,  the 
President  has  prcqx>sed  something  the 
voters — and  taxpayers — like.  What  Is 
wrong  with  that? 

There  has  been  more  valid  criticism 
of  the  plan  based  on  the  fact  that  tax 
cuts  would  begin  8  months  before  spend- 
ing cuts  would  be  Imposed.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  would  be  serious  Infiatlonary 
problems  with  that  arrangement. 

If  the  majority  of  our  committee  is 
concerned  about  that,  why  then  did  they 
not  impose  more  stringent  spending 
cuts  In  this  resolution?  Why  wait  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  resolution?  And  If  the 
temporary  Increase  In  deficit  spending 
inherent  in  the  President's  plan  is  infla- 
tionary, why  is  not  this  $72  billion  deflcit 
recommended  in  the  resolution  just  as 
harmful? 

A  sizable  majority  of  my  constituents 

and  I  beUeve  of  all  Americans— want 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  to 
show  some  fiscal  discipline  and  to  exer- 
cise restraint  in  Federal  spending  It  will 
not  be  easy  nor  In  all  cases  politically 
popular.  BuUt-ln  Increases   in  certain 


"uncontrollable"  spending  programs  will 
have  to  be  controlled. 

I  also  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  on  the  Labor-Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Subcommittee. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  pressiu*es  and  gen- 
uine needs  in  the  human  resources  and 
Income  security  sectors  of  the  Federal 
budget.  In  a  time  of  high  imemployment 
due  to  a  sluggish  economy,  these  needs 
must  receive  top  priority. 

But  while  we  are  straining  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  providing  basic  human  needs 
to  families  of  unemployed  Americans, 
surely  other  less  critical  programs  can 
be  postponed  or  canceled.  Just  as  we 
could  not  provide  both  guns  and  butter 
during  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we  cannot 
now  provide  both  butter  and  champagne. 
Cut  out  the  nonessentials,  cut  out  the 
champagne,  until  we  can  better  afford 
it. 

No  one  likes  to  itemize  proposals  for 
cutbacks  in  popular-sounding  programs, 
neither  the  administration  nor  the  Con- 
gress. So  far,  we  have  received  no  de- 
tails on  how  the  administration  would 
cut  $28  billion  from  the  Federal  budget. 
We  are  missing  a  great  opportimity  to 
use  this  new  congressional  budget  ma- 
chinery— and  staff — to  propose  specific 
alternative  to  cut  spending.  My  imder- 
standlng  of  this  new  committee  when  1 
became  a  member  was  that  it  would  pro- 
vide a  forum  or  mechanism  whereby 
Federal  revenues  and  spending  could  be 
coordinated — and  controlled.  So  far, 
about  all  the  conmilttee  Is  doing  Is  ob- 
serving revenues  and  spending,  and  that 
is  not  enough. 

Why  not  use  this  growing  staff  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees 
and  the  Congreslonal  Budget  Office  to 
come  up  with  plans  with  which  Congress 
could  exercise  a  commitment  to  halt  the 
rise  in  Federal  spending?  But  first.  Con- 
gress must  make  that  commitment. 

The  past  record  of  Congress  to  accept 
the  fiscal  responsibility  for  its  spending 
actions  is  not  encouraging.  In  October 
of  1974  the  House  with  virtually  no  de- 
bate accepted  an  amendment  to  its  rules 
calling  for  all  conmiittee  reports  on  bills 
which  entailed  spending  provisions  to 
include  "a  detailed  and  analytical  state- 
ment" on  the  potential  infiatlonary  im- 
pact of  the  bills. 

I  recently  asked  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  review  committee  reports  Issued 
since  this  requirement  was  imposed.  A 
representative  survey  of  such  reports 
showed  that  only  1  out  of  55  reports  ad- 
mitted to  any  infiatlonary  impact,  and 
1  other  report  indicated  there  might  be 
some  impact.  The  vast  majority,  while 
including  the  required  statement,  either 
denied  any  inflationary  impact  or  as- 
serted that  any  such  impact  would  be 
minimal. 

In  adding  the  requirement  for  this 
statement  to  its  rules,  the  House  was 
supposedly  acknowledging  the  potential 
inflationary  impact  of  its  actions.  How- 
ever, in  practice  the  statement  has  been 
meaningless.  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple are  fed  up  with  lipservlce  legislating. 
Put  the  blame  for  inflation  where  it  be- 
longs. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 

ROUSSELOT) . 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
some  members  of  the  committee  who 
wish  to  respond.  We  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  past  that  the 
reason  we  needed  as  much  deflcit  spend- 
ing as  we  have  is  because  it  helps  gener- 
ate employment  and  stimulate  the 
economy. 

I  wonder  if  the  committee  has  had  a 
chance  to  really  look  at  the  effective  na- 
ture of  Federal  expenditures  and  actu- 
ally pinpoint  those  exact  areas  where 
those  expenditures  do  or  do  not  actu- 
ally generate  employment. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Roosse- 
LOT) ,  this  Is  the  way  to  put  It.  When  we 
had  a  tax  cut  last  year  and  the  money 
went  back  In  the  form  of  checks  of  $100 
and  $200  back  to  the  citizens  and  our 
constituents,  they  took  them  down  to  the 
store  and  they  spent  them  with  the  local 
merchant  and  the  local  merchant's 
stock  became  depleted  and  because  of 
that  he  had  to  order  from  the  mill  and 
when  he  ordered  from  the  mill  the  in- 
ventory In  the  mill  became  depleted,  and 
because  of  that  the  industrialist  had  to 
start  rehiring  and  as  he  rehired  and  peo- 
ple went  back  to  work,  that  put  more 
money  in  the  economy  and  that  went 
back  to  the  merchants  and  it  started  a 
cycle. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  this 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  recovery 
that  we  are  now  enjoying. 

I  might  add  that  we  would  probably 
be  enjoying  a  greater  recovery  had  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
not  taken  it  upon  himself  to  substitute 
his  judgment  for  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress In  his  monetary  policies  to  offset 
that  which  the  Congress  had  done. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's response.  I  understand  the  effect 
which  Is  produced  by  a  reduction  In  the 
Imposition  of  a  tax  on  people  and  how 
that  is  beneficial. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Of  course,  this  gener- 
ates additional  revenue. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  the  people  who 
benefit  by  those  reductions  tend  to  re- 
spond by  maybe  spending  that  In  other 
ways,  primarily  In  the  private  market 
system  or  maybe  by  saving;  so  I  clearly 
understand  that  point. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  may  or  may 
not  know,  we  have  to  take  another  look 
at  the  entire  range  of  personal  income 
tax  laws.  I  would  prefer  to  repeal  it  en- 
tirely. Not  many  agree  with  me,  but  I 
have  seen  changes  in  this  House  before, 
so  hope  springs  eternally. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Miss 
Jordan).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  California  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  am  fully  aware  that  a  reduction  in 
taxes  provides  a  very  beneficial  result. 
I  clearly  do  not  argue  with  that  point  at 
all  and  will  support  such  cuts,  assuming 
there  is  also  an  actual  attempt  to  reduce 
expenditures. 
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The  question  I  am  asking  is  how  much 
time  the  committee  had  to  look  Into  the 
issue  of  whether,  In  fact.  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  one  area  or  another  actu- 
ally generates  employment. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Madam  Chairman,  we 
bad  substantial  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  this  as  to  the  jobs  program 
and  the  Federal  works  program.  I  think 
it  was  generally  concluded  that  it  does, 
yes,  from  the  comments  there. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Was  there  any  spe- 
cial determination  to  find  where  Federal 
expenditures  have  had  the  biggest  im- 
pact in  producing  real  long-range  jobs? 
Mr.  DERRICK.  I  am  not  positive  about 
this,  but  it  was  probably  the  jobs  pro- 
gram and  the  tax  cut  and  the  public 
works  program,  in  that  order. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Was  there  no  spe- 
cifics about  job  creation  in  the  field  of 
defense? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Yes,  of  course,  they  do 
create  jobs.  The  gentlemaifs  colleague 
just  suggested  that  is  how  we  got  out  of 
the  Depression  in  the  1930's  was  through 
defense  contracts,  so  obviously  that 
works. 

Mr."  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  said  it  was  clear  in  that  time 
frame  of  the  1930's  the  thing  that  took 
us  out  from  under  the  heavy  level  of  high 
unemployment  was.  In  fact,  the  gearing 
up  for  the  war  of  1940.  The  point  was 
that  at  no  time  during  the  1930's  until 
we  got  Into  the  war  In  the  1940's  had 
the  high  levels  of  deflcit  financing  really 
reduced  the  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  facts  and  figures  in  that 
period  of  history  will  support  that  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Latta. 

My  point  was  that  I  wondered  If  the 
committee — because  one  of  the  main 
proclamations  of  the  committee  report 
by  the  majority,  not  necessarily  the  mi- 
nority, is  that  heavy  levels  of  Federal 
expenditures  in  given  areas  tend  to  pro- 
duce or  generate  more  jobs  than  in  oth- 
ers. I  wondered  if  the  committee  gave  any 
kind  of  priority  study  to  that  subject  in 
its  deliberations. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  think  as  a  practical  matter  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  the  tools  to  work 
with  in  the  thirties  that  it  does  now. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  RHTCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  know  of  the  gentleman's 
desire  to  be  comprehensive  In  obtaining 
knowledge,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  give  him  piecemeal  Information  here 
today.  Let  me  assure  him  that  I  called 
for  a  staff  study  which  weis  reviewed  by 
other  members  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
which  dealt  specifically  with  this  ques- 
tion of  the  triggering  effect  on  creating 
jobs.  I  would  like  to  submit  that  to  the 
gentlemEin  tomorrow  rather  than  deal 
with  it  piecemeal,  If  that  would  be  sat- 
isfactory. 

What  I  would  do  today  would  be  merely 
to  give  the  gentleman  pieces  from  recol- 
tion,  but  I  think  he  deserves  a  full,  com- 
prehensive report  on  what  we  consider 
to  be  the  triggering  Impact  of  Federal 
jobs,  and  I  will  be  delighted  to  submit  It 
to  his  ofiice  later  on  today. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  comment.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  question  is  because  much  of  the  em- 
phasis on  the  "need  for  deficit  financing 
by  the  Federal  Government"  when  we 
debated  this  resolution  In  May  was  be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  the  Federal 
(jovemment  placing  its  resources  where 
such  expenditures  will  result  in  job  crea- 
tion situation.  Now,  my  suggestion  has 
been  on  the  basis  of  current  experience 
that  heavy  amounts  of  deficit  financing 
do  not  produce  that  many  permanent 
jobs. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  am  to- 
tally sympathetic  with  my  colleague's 
concern.  I  merely  want  to  reemphasize 
that  tomorrow,  during  the  course  of  the 
markup  of  the  bill,  prior  to  that  time  I 
personally  would  like  to  submit  that  re- 
port to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's comment.  Did  the  committee  as 
a  whole,  referring  to  the  staff  stu(^  the 
gentleman  requested,  was  it  submitted 
to  the  entire  committee? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  The  en- 
tire membership  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  had  the  benefit  of  analysis 
of  that  staff  report. 

,^3Ir.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  col- 
'T»gue. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
xield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Prick),  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Madam  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  beUeve  it  important  that  I  make 
a  few  observations  concerning  this  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  and  the  implications  it  may 
have  in  respect  to  our  national  security. 
At  the  outset,  let  me  emphasize  that 
my  remarks  and  observations  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  critical  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, its  chairman,  or  any  of  its  dis- 
tinguished members.  They  have  labored 
long  and  diligently  on  a  problem  more 
complex  than  most  people  realize.  No  one 
questions  the  need  for  a  congressional 
reconciliation  of  our  total  budgetary 
process  as  it  applies  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  something  that  has  beeii 
long  overdue  and  needs  to  be  done.  How- 
ever, in  the  process  of  developing  this 
procedure  for  the  Congress  we  may  have 
inadvertently  created  problems  that  need 
correction. 

Pages  16  and  17  of  House  Report  94- 
608,  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  466, 
deals  with  national  defense.  That  sub- 
ject. Involving  approximately  $100  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $91  bil- 
lion in  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  is  discussed  in  less  than  2  pages 
of  the  committee  report. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  Budget 
Committee  has  recommended  a  second 
concurrent  resolution  which  incorporates 
a  further  reduction  In  budget  authority 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1976  In  excess  of  $1  billion  and  an 
Increase  In  outlays  in  excess  of  one-half 
billion  dollars.  This  change  Is  In  addi- 
tion to  that  recommended  In  the  first 
target  resolution.  The  total  reduction  In 
Defense  functions  In  budget  authority— 
BA — is  in  excess  of  $8.2  billion,  by  my 
calculations.  However,  despite  this  sub- 
stantial net  reduction  In  the  Depart- 


ment's spending  authority,  there  is  no 
genuinely  comprehensive  explanation  of 
how  this  figure  was  arrived  at  and  what 
rationale  was  used  to  achieve  It. 

For  example,  in  this  second  resolution, 
the  committee  has  assessed  a  new  reduc- 
tion of  $1,657  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,628  billion  in  budget  outlays 
against  the  pay  increase  supplemental. 
Briefiy,  in  explanation,  the  committee 
states  that  the  first  budget  resolution 
recommended  by  the  committee  included 
$2.9  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $2.9 
billion  In  outlays  to  fund  an  8.66'percent 
pay  raise  for  civilian  and  military  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
TTierefore,  with  the  imposition  of  the  5- 
percent  pay  ceiling  these  amounts  in  the 
first  budget  resolution  could  be  reduced 
by  $857  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$866  million  in  outlays  without  presum- 
ably adversely  affecting  the  Department. 
Furthermore,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  50  percent  of  the  balance  of 
the  pay  Increase  for  fiscal  year  1976  can 
be  absorbed  by  the  Department  through 
"improved  productivity  and  better  man- 
agement practices."  This  action  would 
then  have  the  further  effect  of  reducing 
the  amounts  in  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $800  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $762  million  in  outlays.  The  result 
of  this  single  change  is  a  reduction  of 
$1.7  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $1.6 
billion  In  outlays  from  the  first  resolu- 
tion. 

Now,  I  do  not  Intend  to  challenge  the 
committee  on  the  original  assumptions 
it  may  have  made  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  regarding  the  spending  totals 
it  recommended  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  despite  the  fact  that  I  seriously 
question  the  propriety  and  accuracy  of 
some  of  these  assumptions.  I  can  not 
question  these  sissumptions,  because 
there  was  no  detailed  explanation  in  the 
report  on  the  first  resolution  as  to 
where  these  reductions  were  made  and 
how  they  were  reached.  However,  these 
circumstances  do  cause  me  to  refiect  for 
a  moment  when  I  now  read  that  the  first 
resolution  included  the  total  amount  for 
the  pay  increase  and  therefore,  on  the 
basis  of  the  rationale  just  discussed,  this 
item  can  now  be  reduced  by  almost  $1.7 
billion. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  iin- 
pact  of  this  massive  reduction  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays  in  t^is  single  item. 
Let  us  also  assume  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion that  $857  million  of  this  reduc- 
tion can  in  fact  be  saved  by  virtue  of  the 
5 -percent  pay  ceiling.  Nonetheless,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  confronted 
with  the  prospect  of  absorbing  the  bal- 
ance of  this  massive  reduction,  $762  mil- 
lion in  outlays  in  the  next  7  months  re- 
maining in  this  fiscal  year. 

■The  Etepartment  can  achieve  these  re- 
ductions In  outlays  by  either  reducing 
.spending  in  its  contracts  or  by  reduc- 
ing its  payroll. 

I  am  advised  by  DOD  that  this  reduc- 
tion in  outlays  cannot  realistically  be 
taken  out  of  contracts  since  the  spending 
Impact  would  only  be  10  or  20  cents  for 
each  dollar  cutback  in  contracts.  There- 
fore, the  reduction  must  in  fact  be  made 
In  payroll  costs  where  the  outlay  figure 
is  almost  identical  with  the  budget  au- 
thority reduction. 
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I  win  not  attempt  to  outline  the  drastic 
reductions  in  enlistments  or  civilian  em- 
plojTnent  that  would  be  required  by  the 
Department  in  the  next  7  months  to 
achieve  this  payroll  saving  of  approxi- 
mately $800  million.  However,  the  De- 
partment has  advised  that  if  recruiting 
were  entirely  frozen  on  December  1, 
1975,  we  would  have  378,000  less  people 
on  the  rolls  next  June  30  and  we  would 
save  about  $2,100  in  pay  and  allowances 
for  each  of  these  people.  Thus,  a  total 
freeze  on  recruiting  would  mean  a  drop 
of  378,000  in  defense  employment,  mili- 
tary and  civil  service,  by  June  30,  1976, 
and  it  would  then  amount  to  the  budget 
saving  now  recommended  in  the  second 
budget  resolution. 

Presumably,  this  concern  would  be 
answered  by  the  proponents  of  this  re- 
duction in  budget  authority  by  pointing 
out  that  the  committee  recommends  that 
50  percent  of  the  pay  increase  be  ab- 
sorbed "through  Improved  productivity 
and  better  management  practices."  This, 
as  charitably  as  I  can  say  it,  is  wishful 
thinking  of  the  highest  order.  The  De- 
partment advises  me  that  despite  state- 
ments to  the  contrsuT,  it  cannot  real- 
istically absorb  more  than  15  percent  of 


this  proposed  pay  increase  without  either 
taking  drastic  £M;tion  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  on  the  Department's 
payrolls,  or  in  the  alternative,  request  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  meet  the 
budget  requirement. 

You  know,  and  I  know,  what  this 
means.  Since  It  is  inconceivable  that  we 
would  stop  recruiting — the  alternative  is 
a  requirement  for  a  budget  supplement 
not  included  in  this  resolution. 

I  know  that  in  the  past  the  Depart- 
ment has  played  games  with  the  Con- 
gress in  respect  to  budget  figures.  This 
certainly  has  reduced  the  credibility  of 
the  executive  branch  proposed  budget, 
but  I  think  it  equally  questionable  when 
we  in  the  Congress  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  proposed  congressional  budget  rec- 
ommendation also  engage  in  question- 
able practices  in  respect  to  our  budget 
recommendations. 

In  my  view,  we  must  be  like  Caesar's 
wife  in  setting  forth  our  budget  recom- 
mendations. We  must  make  them  both 
understandable  and  persuasive  for  If  we 
do  not,  our  budget  recommendation  will 
be  viewed  as  nothing  more  than  political 
gamesmanship,  and  the  credibility  of  our 
efifort   in   the  Congress   to   provide  an 


honest  and  forthright  budget  allocation 
of  our  national  resources  will  have  been 
destroyed. 

In  smnmary,  I  urge  that  the  budget 
resolution  recommendation  of  the  Budget 
Committee  next  year  identify  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  total  figure  for  Defense 
fimctlons  had  been  obtained.  It  will  then 
permit  both  the  opponents  and  sup- 
porters of  defense  to  discuss  the  proposed 
congressional  celling  with  understand- 
ing and  awareness  of  the  Implications  of 
our  actions  on  national  security. 

I  would  also  hope  that  whatever  ac- 
tion is  taken  by  this  body  will  not  pre- 
clude the  Budget  Committee  from  ac- 
cepting some  increases  In  the  defense 
function  recommended  by  the  Senate  de- 
spite the  apparent  inflexibility  of  the 
budget  figure  now  recommended  in  this 
resolution. 

In  the  interest  of  attempting  to  give 
the  Members  of  this  body  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  total  defense  budget, 
and  the  actions  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  will  Include  appro- 
priate tables  refiectlng  Armed  Services 
Committee  stafif  efforts  to  understand  the 
actions  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Committee. 


Rational  defense  budget  authority,  fiscal  year  W76 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Reqinst 
after-pay 
R«|«est,     Pay  and  and    Potential 

as       receipt       receipt       reduc- 
amended     changes     dianfes         tions 


Potentia 
total 


DOD  Appropriation  Act < $97,695 

Military  construction/family  housing 4, 109 

Civildeftne 88 

Mtlitaiy  aasistanca i,38o 

OcL  1, 1975.  pay  raise  (5  pcimnt) 1,170 

Pncai  veer  1976  wage  boards 62 

Retired  pay  CPI's +470 

I  iNMtofy  replenishment  fund 300 

Naval  petroteum  reserves 122 

Otlier  Mgiaiation 142 


-137 
+418 


$97,695 
4,109 
88 
1,380 
1,133  \ 
480  I 
470  . 
300 
122 
142 


-$7,  476 

-590 

-3 

-667 

-807 


-300 

-122 
-133 


$90,219 

3,519 

85 

713 

806 

470 


Total,  contintencies 

Total,  DOO/MAP  congressioaal.. 


1,796 
105,068 


+851         2,647      -1,362  1,285 

+851     105.919    -10,098        95,281 


Petroleum  reserve  rsceipb —469        +469 

Trust  funds  and  other  receipts,  net -U5 ""lliis' 


-115 


000  tnot  fttodt  and  receipts,  net. 


-584 


+469         -115 


-115 


Request 
after-pay 
Request,      Pay  and  and    Potential 

as       receipt       receipt       reduc-      Potential 
amended     changes     changes         tions  total 


Military  sales  trust  fund $2, 131 

MAP  offsetting  receipts —213 


«.131 $2,131 

-213 -213 


1, 334       +$469 


1,803 


1,803 


Net  DOD/MAP  concepb 

Total,  DOD/MAP 106,401     +1,320     107, 721  -$10, 098        97,623 

1,960 
""-3 


ERDA,  etc.,  congressional 2,021 2,021  —61 

Stockpile  sales -620        +620 

Other  receipts —3 ; —3 


Net.  ERDA  and  other 1,398        +620        2,018  -61  1.957 

ToUl,  National  defense •107.799     +1.940     109,739    -10,159        99|580 


.I."'^^''"!?K"*'i?"  ^f*?^  •'"  »'*''«"•»  $163,000,000  to  liquidate  obligations  pursuant  to 
prior  contract  authority,  which  ts  not  budget  authority.  cunuam  m 


>  Includes  $60,000,000  for  Strike  Cruiser,  and  $39,000,000  for  Public  Works  (ERDA). 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Soutb  Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  c<«nmlttee. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
document  before  us  ts  not  a  perfect  doc- 
ument, but  it  does  do  one  important 
thing:  It  presents  us  with  a  perfect  op- 
portimlty  to  do  what  we  think  we  should. 
The  Congress  of  these  United  States  dur- 
ing our  200-year  history  has  made  a 
number  of  attempts  toward  getting  a 
handle  on  Government  spending.  One  of 
the  most  serious  attempts  was  made  in, 
I  think,  about  1912,  and  another  Impor- 
tant attempt  was  made  some  30  years 
ago.  I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  my  posi- 
tion, but  I  think  this  could  well  be  one 
of  the  most  Important  votes  in  thte 
session,  because  this  Is  going  to  give  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  once  and  for 
all  to  have  an  overview  and  to  get  a 
handle  on  congressional  spending. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  Job.  It  comes  at  a 
very  difficult  time,  a  time  in  which  we 


have  a  substantial  budget,  coupled  with 
poor  economic  circumstances,  but  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  Congress  is  up  to  it. 

I  hear  Members  talk  about  the  deficit 
and  that  we  ought  to  balance  the  budget. 
I  am  certainly  for  balancing  the  budget, 
and  I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  Is  for  balancing  the  budget. 

However,  we  had  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  our 
committee  some  time  ago.  and  he  made  a 
presentation  very  similar  to  that  which 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
made,  an  excellent  presentation  about 
balancing  the  budget  and  rearranging 
priorities. 

When  he  was  tlirough.  I  said.  "Mr. 
Secretary,  would  you  give  me  a  shopping 
list  of  some  $80  billion  that  it  would  take 
to  balance  this  budget?" 

He  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Derrick,  it  cannot 
be  done,  because  once  you  start  that,  you 
get  pressure  here  and  you  get  pressure 
there." 


I  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Secretary,  what  is 
the  alternative?" 

He  said,  "Cut  It  across  the  board." 

I  say  to  the  Secretary  and  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  that  I 
know  they  do  not  mean  to  cut  the  De- 
fense Department  20  percent,  and  we 
could  go  on  down  the  line. 

Therefore,  this  Is  an  opportunity  to 
take  an  affirmative  step.  The  answer  to 
balancing  the  budget  and  the  answer  to 
getting  this  country  back  on  the  finan- 
cial road  Is  to  get  our  industry  humming. 
That  Industry  Is  now  at  65  or  75  per- 
cent of  its  capacity.  We  should  get  it 
humming  again  to  get  people  back  to 
work. 

Every  time  the  unemployment  rate 
rises  by  1  percentage  point,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  loses  some  $13.5  billion  In 
revenue,  and  must  Increase  expenditures 
on  programs  such  as  unemplosmient 
compensation  by  about  $2.5  billion. 

This  is  the  answer  to  balancing  the 
budget.  We  have  befora  m  an  oppor- 
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tunlty,  I  think,  that  no  Congress  has  had 
before,  and  that  Is  to  have  a  congres- 
sional budget  that  means  something  and 
that  this  Congress  can  live  with  in  years 
to  come. 

Yes,  I  think  that  maybe  one  of  these 
days  we  can  achieve  a  balanced  budget, 
but  the  Important  thing  to  the  people  of 
this  country  should  be  that  there  is  a 
committee  and  a  very  distinguished 
chairman  that  are  working  so  very  hard 
to  once  again  get  a  handle  on  Federal 
spending. 

As  all  of  us  know,  some  71  percent  of 
the  budget  falls  Into  the  area  of  imcon- 
trollables,  not  strictly  uncontrollables, 
but  xmctmtrollables  in  the  statutory 
sense.  Now,  therefore,  we  have  our  op- 
portimlty.  It  Is  an  opportunity  that  is 
unique. 

As  much  as  I  detest  a  $72  or  $73  bil- 
lion budget  deficit.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  allow  this  deficit  to  trip  us  up. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  allow  this  deficit  and  these  other 
considerations  of  an  Imperfect  document 
that  does  not  stimulate  the  economy  £ts 
much  as  some  would  wish  and  does  more 
than  others  would  wish,  to  trip  us  up  so 
that  we  will  forget  about  what  the  Budg- 
et Act  was  originally  created  for,  and 
that  is  to  bring  soundness  and  sensi- 
bility and  long-range  planning  to  the 
fiscal  policies  of  this  (jrovemment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's yielding. 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  we  con- 
stantly tell  ourselves,  over  and  over 
again,  that  certain  items  are,  In  fact,  un- 
controllable, and,  therefore,  we  cannot 
really  "look  at  those"  because  we  have 
appropriated,  say,  for  things  like  social 
security.  I  clearly  imderstand  that,  but 
are  we  not  really  approaching  the  kind 
of  situation  that  New  York  CSty  Is  facing 
now  because  they  refused  to  address 
themselves  to  the  constant  problem  of 
spending  more  than  they  had,  and  have 
not  really  attacked  those  so-called  un- 
controllable expenses? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Of  course,  let  me  say 
that  New  York  City  should  serve  as  a 
caution  light  to  the  Federal  Government. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but,  let  me 
say  this:  I  think  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee Is  doing  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
man is  advocating,  they  are  addressing 
themselves  to  the  situation.  But  what  we 
must  remember  is  that  we  cannot  turn 
the  situation  aroimd  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
months  or  even  a  year  or  two.  It  is  going 
to  take  some  time  or  certainly  the  shock 
would  be  more  than  our  Nation  could 
stand. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  <3eorgla. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Csu-ollna  has  re- 
ferred to  the  imcontrollables  In  the 
budget  and  I  think  the  gentleman  used 
a  figure  of  about  70  percent.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  pointed  out 
that  this  is  really  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. How  does  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 


Committee  on  the  Budget  feel  about  the 
concept  and  the  proposition  that  this 
Congress  needs  to  go  to  a  system  of  a 
zero-based  budget  in  the  future  where 
each  program  will  be  evaluated  and  de- 
termined on  an  annual  basis  or  a  bian- 
nual basis  to  determine  the  need  of  the 
program  and  whether  the  funds  estab- 
lished for  it  are  needed? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Madam  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  CJeorgla  that  Insofar  sus  the  matter 
of  imcontrollables  are  concerned,  that 
the  Congress  can  undo  anything  that  it 
has  done  and  regain  control.  I  think  a 
zero-based  budget  is  certainly  an  ad- 
mirable goal  but  I  think  as  a  practical 
matter  that  there  will  have  to  be  an  ex- 
tensive reorganization  of  this  body  and 
the  apportionment  of  Its  resources  and 
Its  time  before  a  zero-based  budget  could 
in  fact  become  a  practical  reality  just 
as  a  matter  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leggett). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  first  budget  reso- 
lution provided  $3.9  billion  In  BA  to 
finance  an  8.66-percent  pay  Increase  for 
Federal  military  and  civilian  employees. 
It  did  not  assume  any  savings  resulting 
from  increases  in  productivity  and  more 
effective  management. 

Subsequently,  the  Congress  limited  the 
pay  Increase  to  5  percent  for  salaried 
workers  and  military  personnel.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  action,  funds  needed  to 
finance  the  pay  increase  were  reduced 
from  $3.9  to  $2.7  billion  In  BA. 

The  second  resolution  further  reduces 
these  funds  by  $1.1  billion  In  BA  to  re- 
fiect  a  savings  of  50  percent  of  the  cost- 
of-living  Increase  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees to  be  achieved  through  Increased 
productivity  and  better  management 
pracflces.  In  1974,  approximately  18  per- 
cent of  Increased  pay  costs  were  absorbed 
In  this  manner;  In  1975,  26  percent. 

The  5Q-percent  absorption  Is  another 
way  of  stating  that  2V2  percent  of  all 
Federal  salaries  and  wages  can  be  ab- 
sorbed through  better  management.  This 
belief  Is  supported  by  a  recent  GAO  study 
covering  48  agencies  and  65  percent  of 
all  civilian  workers  for  the  last  7  years. 
The  study  Indicates  that  productivity  In 
civilian  agencies  has  on  the  average  in- 
creased by  2.3  percent  a  year.  The  resolu- 
tion assumes  little  more  than  a  continu- 
ation of  this  progress. 

The  second  resolution  provides  $1.6 
billion  in  BA  to  finance  the  5-percent 
cost-of-living  Increase. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  believe  the  state- 
ment m8ule  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  requires 
some  reply.  The  gentleman  has  laid  down 
a  rather  formidable  challenge  to  the 
Budget  Committee  on  how  we  could  pro- 
vide for  a  viable  national  defense.  The 
gentleman  has  taken  supplementing  and 
waiving  points  of  order  In  the  picture, 
and  still  accomplish  this  50  percent  ab- 
sorption and  essentially  the  statement 
that  I  have  prepared  here  explains  the 
theory  of  the  Budget  Committee  In  tills 
regard. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LECJGETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Madsun  Chairman,  in  the 
first  place  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
laid  down  no  such  challenge.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  mainly  stated  his 
observation  about  the  matter  of  budget- 
ing for  the  Department  of  TDefense. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  been 
a  supporter  of  the  Budget  Committee 
ever  since  It  Was  thought  of,  has  sup- 
ported it  completely  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  but  he  believes  they  would  have 
extreme  difficulty  in  the  area  of  national 
security. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  restatement 
of  my  statement  of  his  position  and  I 
am  concerned  as  to  how  we  absorb  50 
percent  In  our  department.  It  was  the 
target  of  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mitee  that  maybe  we  ought  to  target  for 
100  percent  absorption.  Many  of  us 
thought  this  was  an  idealistic  approach. 
But  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that 
we  have  had  some  success  in  the  pro- 
gram of  absorption  In  the  past. 

I  would  particularly  point  up  that  in 
1974  we  did  not  absorb  In  all  Federal 
employees  and  In  military  50  percent,  but 
at  the  lu-ging  of  the  OMB  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  we  ab- 
sorbed 18  percent.  In  1975,  again  at  the 
urging  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  OMB,  26  percent  was  ab- 
sorbed. So  we  are  getting  better. 

It  was  the  Idea,  I  believe,  in  setting 
up  this  Budget  Committee  that  we  should 
attempt  to  try  to  Improve  our  efficiency 
as  time  went  on. 

In  addition,  the  committee  is  cognizant 
of  a  study  made  by  the  GAO  where  they 
recently  studied  the  actions  of  some  48 
agencies,  and  65  percent  of  all  civilian 
workers  for  the  past  7  years,  and  the 
study  revealed  that  approximately  2.3 
percent  per  year  was  gained  on  the  aver- 
age in  efficiency.  Unfortunately,  that  was 
all  eaten  up,  as  I  understand  It,  by  infla- 
tion. But  it  does  show  that  we  can  be 
more  productive  as  time  goes  by. 

If  we  do  reach  that  millennium  where 
we  can  again  move  ahead  with  the  2V2- 
I>ercent  Increase  in  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity, 2'/2  percent  efficient  in  pro- 
ductivity equals  about  the  $1.1  billion 
that  we  are  attempting  to  save  in  this 
budget  resolution,  so  I  think  this  is  all 
within  the  realm  of  the  possible.  If  it  is 
not,  certainly  those  of  us  who  are  cm  the 
Budget  Committee  who  are  conscious  of 
the  need  for  a  viable  national  defense  are 
prepared  to  amend  the  numbers  and  seek 
whatever  exceptions  are  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  objectives. 

It  seems  a  Uttle  bit  IdeallsUc.  I  think 
that  the  formal  stat^nent  that  I  have 
that  I  will  submit  in  lieu  of  my  extem- 
poraneous presentation  will  more  partic- 
ularly set  forth  what  I  have  in  mind. 

The  CJHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlwnan  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylh). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for, 
yielding. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Budget  Committee  for  the  tireless 
efforts  in  a  difficult  arena  and  the  work  it 
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has  done  in  attempting  to  establish 
spending  ceiling  limit.  I  would  say  on 
the  positive  side  that  there  are  indica- 
tions that  for  the  first  time  in  years 
Congress  is  finally  trying  to  get  a  firm 
grip  on  a  fiscal  policy  and  review  it  in  a 
logical  manner.  I  applaud  the  fixing  of 
the  ceiling,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think 
it  is  too  high. 

Additionally,  I  would  like,  for  one, 
to  see  us  adopt  a  formal  categorical 
limitations  budget  so  that  each  Member 
of  this  body  could  express  his  own  will 
and  so  the  body  as  a  whole  could  express 
its  will  on  specific  programs  through  the 
budget  process.  I,  for  one,  felt  that  was 
the  original  intent  of  Congress  when 
legislation  was  passed  establishing  a 
Budget  Committee.  It  would  take  time, 
but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  would  be 
worth  it.  Instead  of  working  on  an 
18-line  resolution,  I  think  we  should 
consider  the  entire  budget  as  a  package 
and  pick  and  choose  our  priorities.  Only 
by  that  process  will  we,  it  seems  to  me, 
make  some  sense  out  of  the  entire  budget 
process. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  for  5  Qlnutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  take  this  time  because  I 
would  like  to  get  into  the  Rxcoro  some 
flgiires  from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  I  might,  if  he  has  them,  be- 
cause I  think  the  consequences  of  this 
continuous  process  of  enormous  deficits 
must  be  faced.  We  keep  talking  of  the 
problems  of  trying  to  find  places  to  cut. 
When  we  do  that,  we  do  not  face  up,  per- 
haps, to  the  consequences  of  not  making 
these  kinds  of  decisions. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
is  it  not  true  that  although  the  deficit  is 
projected  to  be  $72  billion,  the  actual  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  debt  that  will 
be  incurred  is  approximately  $87  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1976? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  sorry,  but  would  the 
gentleman  repeat  that? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  say 
actually  is  not  the  amount  of  the  debt 
that  will  be  incurred  in  the  United  States 
going  to  be  approximately  $87  billion? 
Are  we  not  going  to  have  about  $14  or 
$15  billion  debt  that  will  be  Incurred  in 
addition  to  the  deficit? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  Is 
referring  to  the  off-budget  agencies, 
that  is  correct.  The  $620  billion  debt 
ilgure  that  we  have  included  in  the 
resolution  accoimts  for  the  deficits  in- 
crease from  last  year's  debt  figure  plus 
the  amount  of  off-budget  agency  debt 
that  has  been  Incurred  or  wHl  be  in- 
curred this  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  under- 
stand that,  but  we  are  talking  about 
nearly  $87  billion  rather  than  $72  bil- 
lion if  we  are  talking  about  any  other 
kind  of  accounting  system  other  than 
the  Federal  GJovemment's.  That  is  what 
I  am  informed  by  members  of  the  gen- 
Ueman's  staff  and  also  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  staff,  so  I 
just  wanted  to  get  that  into  the  Record. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  debt  increases  this  year. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
Mr.    ADAMS.    That   is    correct.    The 
budget  is  Increased  by  that  much. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Can  the 
gentleman  say  how  much  the  budget  in- 
crease is  which  will  be  incurred  for  1976 
plus  the  transition  period,  in  other  words 
from  the  first  of  July  of  this  year  through 
the  first  of  October  1976?  Will  it  not  ap- 
proximate, just  to  ease  the  gentleman's 
problem,  $120  billion? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  figure  is  not  correct. 
The  reason  I  am  hesitating  Is  that  we  are 
dealing  only  with  the  fiscal  year  1976  and 
have  not  focused  on  the  transitional  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  see.  Will 
not  the  total  figure  of  the  debt  Increase 
from  the  first  of  July  1975  through  the 
first  of  October  1976  approximate  $120 
billion?  We  are  going  to  have  $87  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  then  an  addi- 
tional 3  months  at  approximately  the 
same  rate,  so  we  are  talking  about  ap- 
proximately $120  billion  during  that  15- 
month  period. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  have  not  analyzed  it 
but  the  current  services  budget  indicates 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  about  one- 
quarter  through  the  transition  period. 
The  correct  figure  would  be  about  $100 
billion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  All  right. 
Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  much  of 
that  $100  biUion,  which  the  Government 
has  to  raise  some  place,  how  much  tra- 
ditionally has  been  raised  through  Treas- 
ury borrowing  and  how  much  through 
expansion  of  the  money  supply,  on  tra- 
ditional percentage  figures? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  aU  comes  through 
Treasury  borrowing.  The  growth  in  the 
money  supply  simply  makes  it  easier  to 
accommodate  that  borrowing  by  making 
greater  reserves  available  to  banks  and 
through  them  to  individuals  who  lend  to 
the  Government.  The  total  amount  of 
the  borrowing  is  the  debt  figure. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am  in- 
formed traditionally  we  have  financed 
our  deficit,  our  debt,  by  about  60  percent 
borrowing  through  the  Treasury  and 
then  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
debt  is  financed  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  operations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  will  be  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem held,  at  the  end  of  1974,  about  16 
percent  of  the  debt.  In  recent  years  the 
debt  has  not  been  monetized  directly  by 
the  Fed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  under- 
stand that.  It  is  not  borrowing  from  the 
public. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  How  much 
of  the  monetizing  that  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to  comes  from  general  opera- 
tions of  the  Fed  rather  than  borrowing? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  It  depends  upon  what  the 
Federal  Reserve  does  in  any  particular 
year.  Last  year,  for  example,  our  figures 
indicate  that  about  9  percent  of  the  in- 
crease in  total  debt  was  purchased  by 
the  Fed. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  And  the 
year  before,  does  the  gentleman  know? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  About  40  percent. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Is  there 
any  projection  how  much  of  this  $100 
to  $120  billion  of  the  debt  increase  will 
be  financed  by  the  Treasury  or  how  much 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  are  no  ofiQclal  pro- 
jections available  from  the  Fed  or  the 
Treasiuy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Is  there 
any  relation  between  the  inflation  rate 
and  the  amoimt  of  money  that  is  gen- 
erated through  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  operation? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  we  have  a  growth  in 
the  money  supply  substantially  greater 
than  the  demand  for  goods,  we  can  then 
have  inflation  occurring  simply  because 
there  are  more  dollars  than  there  is  out- 
put. That  generally  has  not  been  the 
case  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  money  sup- 
ply is  too  tight,  the  demand  for  money 
will  be  greater  than  the  amount  avail- 
able, and  interest  rates  will  rise.  We  are 
not,  as  I  think  the  gentleman  is  imply- 
ing, running  the  printing  presses  as  was 
done  in  the  Weimar  Republic  in  Ger- 
many in  the  1920's.  The  rate  of  growth 
of  the  money  supply  this  year  is  going 
to  be  between  5V2  and  7  percent,  which 
is  not  matching  the  growth  in  GNP  that 
many  economists  project. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Miss 
Jordan).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Chairman,  my  understanding  is  that 
generally  the  economists  relate  the  ex- 
pansion of  money  supply  directly  to  the 
inflation  rate.  Does  the  gentleman  ac- 
cept that? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No.  I  do  not  accept  that 
theory.  If  the  increase  in  the  money  sup- 
ply is  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy, then  inflation  will  result.  But 
that  has  not  been  true  In  the  United 
States  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman says  on  page  3 — not  the  gentle- 
man, but  the  comnilttee,  in  paragraph  2: 

(2)  Inflation  must  not  return  to  high 
levels,  dampening  the  consumer  and  busi- 
ness confidence  essential  to  continued  re- 
covery; 

(3)  monetary  policy  must  ease  sufficiently 
to  accommodate  the  continued  expansion; 

It  seems  to  me  those  are  two  Incon- 
sistent premises.  It  seems  to  me  also  that 
we  are  not  facing  up  to  the  problem  of 
raising  this  $100  to  $120  billion  over  this 
15-month  period  and  the  committee  has 
not  addressed  Itself  to  the  consequences 
of  doing  this.  I  would  hope  that  some 
time  during  the  course  of  debate  the 
members  of  the  committee  would  address 
themselves  to  this  particular  problem, 
because  that  is  really  what  is  concerning 
those  of  us  who  recognize  the  problem  of 
unemployment  and  who  recognize  the 
problem  of  making  the  cuts. 

But  is  the  consequence  of  raising  this 
additional  money  going  to  be  worse  tlian 
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facing  up  to  the  real  problem  of  trying 
to  find  places  to  make  our  cuts? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  discussed  this  with 
Treasury  representatives,  particularly 
Treasury  Secretary  Simon,  and  a  num- 
ber a  Independent  economists  recently. 
They  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  deficit 
figure  in  the  range  of  $70  to  $75  billion 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  private 
market  without  crowding  out  the  private 
borrowers,  because  of  the  slack  in  de- 
mand in  the  private  market  due  to  reces- 
sion. 

Then  in  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Conmiittee,  there  was 
some  indication  that  the  Treasury  and 
the  OflSce  of  Management  and  Budget 
supported  an  additional  tax  cut,  which 
would  add  about  $5  billion  to  the  deficit, 
and  also  a  $100  billion  energy  develop- 
ment program,  both  of  which  it  was  said 
could  be  accommodated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  for  Colorado  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  1  minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wstsh- 
ington  has  not  yet  given  us  an  idea  as  to 
the  gentleman's  estimate  of  the  contin- 
gency items  that  may  well  be  in  this. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  contingency  items 
are  contained  in  an  amendment  to  be 
ofifered  tomorrow.  These  will  Involve 
about  $2.1  billion  in  budget  authority  for 
Sinai;  $5  billion  for  TVA  loans;  and  ap- 
proximately $1,433  billion  In  budget  au- 
thority to  cover  jobs  and  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  largest  contingency,  of  course,  Is 
the  Sinai  agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  What 
about  New  York? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
resolution  for  New  York. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  So,  we 
have  the  $87  billion  we  talked  about,  the 
$5  billion,  the  $2  billion,  and  $1  billion 
would  be  the  total  amount  of  the  debt  In- 
crease we  are  talking  about  for  1976? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  This  is  the  maximimi 
possible.  Much  of  it  will  not  be  spent 
this  year.  For  example,  TVA  borrowing  la 
over  several  years. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  . 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  yielding  time  to 
me.  Since  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  would  first  of  all  like  to  say 
how  much  I  and  most  other  Members 
of  this  body  appreciate  the  hard  effort, 
the  prodigious  work  which  the  chairman 


and  the  members  of  his  committee  have 
put  in,  in  bringing  to  the  fioor  this  truly 
remarkable  and  historic  document.  As 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
earlier  pointed  out  in  his  remarks,  the 
ultimate  significance  of  this  dociunent 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  definite  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  regain  con- 
trol over  the  spending  processes  of  our 
Govermnent  and  to  establish — I  want  to 
reemphasize  this — to  establish  limits  in 
advance  on  how  much  we  spend  and  how 
deeply  we  permit  this  country  to  go  into 
debt,  and  to  attempt  to  reverse  the  tradi- 
tional process  in  which  debt  was  Incurred 
and  spending  was  made  without  limit 
and  without  regard  to  previous  spend- 
ing actions,  so  that  no  priorities  could 
be  assigned  within  pre-set,  strict  limits 
on  Federal  spending. 

Madam  Chairman,  on  the  first  con- 
current resolution  which  came  before  us, 
I  found  myself  constrained  to  vote 
against  it  in  the  last  analysis  because  I 
felt  that  the  spending  and  deficit  levels 
were  too  high  at  that  time.  I  shall  spend 
the  day  tomorrow  listening  to  the 
amendments  and  to  the  rest  of  this  de- 
bate in  order  to  find  it  possible,  if  I  can, 
to  vote  for  this  resolution,  because  I 
think  it  would  be  a  failure  of  massive 
significance  if  the  Congress  is  unable  to 
adopt  a  budget  resolution  that  Is  a  mean- 
ingful and  good  budget  resolution  and 
live  within  those  constraints. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the 
Congress  is  finally  meeting  head-on  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  and  most  im- 
portant responsibilities  conferred  on  it 
under  the  Constitution — the  power  to 
control  the  Nation's  budget. 

Although  it  is  a  power  which  has  a 
visible  and  tangible  impact  on  the  lives 
of  all  Americans,  Congress  has,  for  too 
long  exercised  this  power  with  blinders, 
seeing  only  what  could  be  done  with 
the  money  spent,  and  never  facing  the 
impleasant  specter  of  what  money  was 
actually  available.  There  is  no  limit  to' 
the  number  of  socially  beneficial  pro- 
grams a  generous  heart  can  find.  But 
there  is  a  definite  limit  to  what  money 
'is  available  to  fimd  these  programs. 
When  the  former  exceeds  the  latter,  you 
have  a  deficit,  a  debt  created  for  us, 
our  children,  and  our  children's  children. 

In  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that  under 
the  old  budgetary  process,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  ignore  realities  and  create  and 
fund  programs  without  ever  being  made 
aware  of  the  consequences.  Indeed,  the 
whole  process  militated  against  anyone 
having  a  general  overview  of  what  was 
being  taken  in  and  being  spent.  Tlie  Fed- 
eral budget  has  customarily  been  dealt 
with  in  a  fragmentary  and  piecemeal 
way.  Numerous  spending  authorizations, 
major  appropriation  bills,  supplemental 
appropriation  bills,  and  various  tax 
measures  were  passed  at  different  times 
throughout  the  year.  No  one  knew  what 
was  being  done  in  the  aggregate  until  It 
had  been  done.  If  anyone  wanted  to 
escape  responsibility  or  what  he  had 
done,  the  process  made  it  easy.  Over  the 
years,  the  Congress  spent  trlUions  of 
dollars,  creating  programs  and  passing 
appropriation  bills  without  regard  for 
the  total  impact  of  those  actions  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  result  was  a 


deficit,  whose  amoimt  was  unforeseen, 
and  the  necessity  to  borrow,  adding  to 
the  national  debt. 

Last  year  we  brought  sanity  and  rea- 
sonableness to  this  process  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Anti-Impoundment  £md 
Budget  Control  Act,  perhaps  one  of  the 
single  most  important  changes  in  the 
operation  of  tlie  Congress  in  this  cen- 
tury. We  have  adopted  the  obvious,  but 
previously  untried  approach  of  estab- 
lishing Budget  Committees  in  each  house 
of  Congress  and  charging  them  with  the 
responsibility  of  determining  what  the 
Government  predictable  income  will  be 
and  recommending  a  specific  limit  to  be 
placed  on  total  spending  in  view  of  this 
expected  Income.  The  entire  budget  is 
then  divided  into  16  separate  categories, 
with  limits  set  on  precisely  how  much 
should  be  spent  in  each  governmental 
function. 

The  resiflt  is  that,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Congress  has  the  equipment  to  do 
the  job  it  has  never  managed  to  do  ef- 
policy.  Because  of  these  procediu-al  re- 
tional  priorities  and  controling  fiscal 
policy.  Because  of  these  procedural  re- 
forms, the  Congress  can  justifiably  say 
that  it  has  taken  the  stei>s  necessary  to 
put  our  government  on  the  path  to  fiscal 
responsibility. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  we 
have  put  our  feet  on  this  path  just  in 
time.  If  there  are  any  doubters,  they  have 
only  to  look  at  the  tragic  and  sobering 
object  lesson  presented  by  New  York  City 
as  an  indication  of  what  happens  when 
a  government  spends  and  spends  with 
little  or»no  concern  for  what  resources 
were  and  are  available.  New  York  oflacials 
provided  services,  pensions,  and  other 
benefits  that  the  treasuries  could  not  af- 
ford and  the  public  would  not  support, 
were  they  forced  to.  The  result:  im- 
minent bankruptcy. 

But  merely  having  the  means  to  do  the 
job  is  not  doing  the  job.  When  we 
establish  the  present  budgetary  proce- 
dures we  use  for  the  first  time  this  Con- 
gress, we  were,  in  fact,  creating  a  lot 
of  hard  and  difQcult  decisions,  not  end- 
ing them.  Many  of  us  have  already  made 
some  of  these  decisions.  I  know  I  have. 
For  example,  I  have  opposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  highway  trust  fund,  and  in 
so  doing  opposed  the  chairman  of  my 
committee,  because  the  funding  would 
have  exceeded  the  budget  ceiling.  I  faced 
and  made  a  similar  difficult  decision  with 
the  Postal  Service  bill.  Similarly,  when 
the  first  budget  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
218) ,  setting  Initial  spending  targets,  was 
adopted  in  the  spring,  I  voted  against 
that  resolution  because  I  felt  Congress 
could  and  should  adopt  budget  ceihngs 
which  were  less  infiationary  and  damag- 
ing to  the  economy. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  damage  the 
intention  and  purpose  of  the  new  budget  - 
control  procedures  by  adopting  limits 
which  are  so  high  as  to  be  an  invitation 
to  fiscal  irresponsibility  instead  of  a 
mechanism  to  achieve  just  the  opposite. 
Since  that  first  resolution,  we  have  seen 
hard,  and  painful  cuts  in  some  areas, 
but  we  have  also  seen  an  increase  in 
spending  estimates  by  the  sulministra- 
tion  for  imemplojmfient  compensation, 
veterans  benefits,  interest  on  the  public 
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debt,  and  other  Federal  spending  sensi- 
tive to  economic  conditions.  These  in- 
creases, together  with  the  realization 
that  every  1  percent  increase  in  un- 
employment increases  the  Federal  deficit 
by  $16  billion,  makes  it  apparent  that 
we  must  put  millions  of  Americans  back 
to  work,  not  only  for  their  own  economic 
well-being,  but  for  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  it  is  a 
self-defeating  argument  to  say  that  over 
71  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
is  imcontrollable.  I  refuse  to  accept  the 
premise  that  there  are  items  beyond  con- 
gressional scrutiny  and  revision.  As  long 
as  Congress  has  the  power  to  initiate 
spending  programs,  Congress  has  the 
authority  and  the  responsibility  to  cut 
needless  funding  in  all  areas. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  I 
want  to  express  my  hope  that  the  dill- 
gent  and  exhaustive  work  which  went 
into  the  document  before  us  today  repre- 
sents just  the  beginning  of  the  making 
of  those  painful  and  difficiilt  decisions 
which  are  the  only  way  we  can  insure 
the  financial  health  and  stability  of  our 
Nation. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  go  beyond  that  point.  Madam 
Chairman,  and  commend  the  Budget 
Committee  for  doing  more  than  talking 
about  the  budget  and  adopting  a  budget 
resolution.  The  budget  resolution  is 
nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  paper 
unless  life  is  breathed  into  it.  I  have 
watched  with  great  interest  during  the 
last  several  months  the  actions  of  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
particularly  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  who  has  taken 
the  well  of  this  House  on  occasion  after 
occasion,  on  bill  after  bill,  and  has 
pointed  out  in  each  instance  whether  the 
autliorization  level  or  the  appropriation 
level  of  the  metisure  before  us  has  ex- 
ceeded or  fallen  below  the  budget  target. 
I  can  state  that  many  Members  of  th: 
House  have  followed  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  chsurman  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  and  of  the  committee 
members  In  voting  against  those  pro- 
posals, however  attractive,  when  we  were 
advised  by  the  chairman  of  our  Budget 
Committee  that  It  has  exceeded  the 
target.  I  think  that  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  changes  and  reforms  that  this 
Congress  has  seen  in  many,  many  years. 
I  think  that  not  only  the  Members  of 
this  House  but  the  citizens  and  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  owe  a  great  vote  of 
thanks  and  gratitude,  not  just  for  the 
budget  resolution  and  budget  process,  but 
for  the  courage  and  determination  of  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
make  It  work.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  adopt  a  budget  resolution  tomor- 
row which  is  sound  and  sensible;  that 
does  not  permit  crowding  out  of  private 
sector  borrowing  with  resultant  infla- 
tionary impact,  but  also  a  budget  resolu- 
5on  that  we  can  all  say  does  the  job.  In 
any  event,  I  think  the  most  important 
and  significant  factor  about  this  budget 
resoltulon  Is  that  it  will  say.  "This  Is  a 
limit.  This  Is  a  ceiling.  We  know  of  that 
limit  in  advance.  We  are  going  to  live 


within  that  limit  and  we  are  going  to 
make  the  budget  process  work  to  regain 
control  of  our  spending  for  the  American 
people." 

For  that,  I  think  the  people  of  America 
will  be  grateful  to  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  imder  the  leadership 
of  its  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
hope  that  I  will  not  add  too  jarring  a 
note  following  the  encomiums  of  the 
speaker  who  just  preceded  me,  but  I  do 
want  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  matter  that 
Is  very  much  in  my  heart  and  something 
that  troubles  me  very  deeply  with  regard 
to  this  resolution.  I  feel  an  obllgaticm  to 
try  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  I  do  so  with  some  reluctance 
because  I  was  one  of  the  earlier  sup- 
porters of  this  type  of  budget  control 
legislation. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams)  and  his  committee  have 
in  many  respects  done  an  outstanding 
job.  We  needed  to  bring  the  budget  im- 
der control  and  we  needed  to  exercise 
controls  of  this  kind.  All  controls  are 
painful. 

But  the  thing  that  concerned  many  of 
us,  when  this  resolution  first  came  before 
the  Congress,  was  the  feeling  that  unless 
we  were  very  careful  with  the  selection 
of  the  committee,  what  was  going  to 
happen,  in  this  antimilitary  milieu  and 
with  these  antimilitary  sentiments  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  was  that 
the  budget  resolution  would  end  up  cut- 
ting defense  whenever  there  was  a  need 
to  Increase  any  other  items  in  the  budget. 

And  if  we  take  a  look  at  this  resolution 
and  take  a  look  at  the  resolutions  that 
came  out  earlier,  that  is  exactly  what  has 
happened.  Almost  every  single  item  has 
been  increased,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  defense  budget,  which  has  been 
cut  by  $8  billion,  almost  10  percent  of  the 
figure  originally  presented  by  the 
President.  That  budget,  when  it  was  pre- 
sented, was.  In  terms  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  the  smallest  budget  for 
defense  that  we  have  had  since  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  In  fact,  the  committee 
makes  no  bones  about  this  approach.  It 
says,  on  page  13  of  the  report,  that  this 
was  the  basic  thrust  of  the  committee: 
to  increase  all  of  the  items  in  human  re- 
sources and  to  decrease  national  defense. 

And  then  on  top  of  this  rather  massive 
cut  in  defense,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  (Mr.  Price) 
pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago — and  I 
am  not  sure  that  many  Members  really 
caught  the  thrust  of  what  he  was  saying, 
although  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Leggett)  was  obviously  aware  of 
it — we  are  asldng  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  bear  an  additional  $762  million 
cut  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  50  per- 
cent of  the  Impact  of  the  5  percent  pay 
cap. 

Although  the  House  itself  was  initially 
unwilling  to  go  along  with  a  5-percent 
cap,  it  was  recommended  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armed  Services,  and  ulti- 
mately prevailed.  So  we  prevented  an 


8.66  Increase,  yet  Defense  has  to  absorb 
a  staggering  portion  of  a  5 -percent  in- 
crease. 

In  the  past,  we  have  absorbed  18  per- 
cent of  this  increase  and  26  percent  of 
the  pay  Increase  in  another  year,  but 
now  we  are  being  asked  in  the  Defense 
Department,  which  has  taken  the  only 
massive  cut  in  the  whole  budget,  to  ab- 
sorb 50  percent.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  pointed  out,  this  just 
cannot  be  done  without  a  massive  reduc- 
tion in  our  troop  strength  or  massive 
lay-offs  of  civilian  employees  in  the 
various  arsenals  and  installations  which 
many  Members  of  this  House  were  ex- 
pressing great  concern  about  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  we  were  considering  the 
Defense  Appropriations  bill. 

So  what  is  going  to  happen,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  pointed  out,  is  that 
we  are  probably  going  to  be  playing 
games  once  again;  and  we  are  going  to 
come  in  with  a  supplemental  budget  next 
year  or  later  on  in  this  year,  and  then 
the  question  is  whether  we  are  really 
being  any  more  honest  with  our  han- 
dling of  these  budget  matters  under  these 
new  procedures  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past. 

But  in  addition  to  that.  Madam  Chair- 
man, It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  taking  a 
very  desperate  gamble  with  our  national 
security,  and  this  is  a  matter  that  the 
committee  has  not  even  bothered  to  ad- 
dress itself  to. 

The  distinguished  military  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Drew 
Middleton,  recently  published  a  book 
about  the  next  war,  and  the  conclusion 
of  that  book  is  that  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  United  States  could  win  the 
next  war  against  the  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  country  has  been  in  an  upheaval 
in  the  last  few  days  over  the  firing  of 
Secretary  Schlesinger,  and  Members,  in- 
cluding this  Member,  have  risen  on  the 
fioor  of  this  Chamber  to  express  their 
grave  concern  about  the  impact  of  this 
firing  on  our  defense  posture  and  our 
foreign  relations. 

What  was  the  reason  that  Secretary 
Schlesinger  was  fired?  Because  he  not 
only  objected  rather  strenuously  to  the 
$8  or  $9  billion  cut  in  the  budget  infiicted 
by  the  House  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  but, 
in  addition  to  that,  when  the  President 
called  him  down  to  the  White  House  on 
the  Saturday  before  the  Simday  Night 
Massacre  and  asked  him  to  support 
another  $7  billion  cut  in  the  fiscal  year 
1977  defense  budget,  the  Secretary 
refused. 

That  was  supposed  to  be  part  of  the 
$28  billion  tax  cut — spending  cut  package 
that  the  President  had  proposed.  The 
Secretary  had  the  courage  to  say,  no.  he 
could  not  in  all  conscience  support  that 
kind  of  a  defense  reduction.  It  would 
jeopardize  our  security.  And  as  a  result 
he  was  fired. 

We  all  deplore  that  what  the  President 
did  to  Jim  Schlesinger,  and  Members 
have  been  rising  in  both  bodies  to  point 
out  what  this  is  going  to  do  tc  our  rela- 
tions with  China  and  with  rm  w-caUed 
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detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  In 
this  budget  document  before  m  today, 
we  are  being  asked  to  ratify  and  sanctify 
an  $8  billion  cut. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  just  what 
we  are  doing.  There  has  been  no  explana- 
tion of  it;  there  has  been  nothing  pub- 
lished along  those  lines.  I  have  searched 
the  committee  report  to  try  to  find  any 
justification  for  this  cut.  There  is  nothing 
there  at  all.  Not  even  the  identification 
of  where  it  should  come  from. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  said  that,  well, 
this  is  the  figure  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  came  up  with.  That  is 
true,  but  the  committee  was  looking  over 
its  shoulder  because  they  knew  the  ceil- 
ing figure  that  the  Budget  Committee 
bad  decided  on  and  they  recognized  that 
they  had  to  cut  their  figure  to  the  Budget 
Committee's  figure. 

This  is  the  thing  I  think  is  most  dis- 
turbing of  all,  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
recognition  of  where  these  cuts  are  going 
to  be  made  or  why.  The  figure  was  taken 
out  of  the  air  somewhere.  Everything  else 
has  been  discussed  in  detail  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  But  not  defense.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  this  budget  is  going  to 
work,  we  need  some  members  on  this 
committee  who  would  be  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  stability  of  our  national 
defense. 

We  cannot  continue  to  reduce  year 
after  year  after  year,  while  the  Soviets 
keep  on  going  up  year  after  year  after 
year,  or  else  suddenly  one  day  we  will 
wake  up  and  wonder  why  we  no  longer 
have  any  credible  deterrent  power.  I 
think  this  is  something  the  House  must 
consider  very  seriously  on  tomorrow 
when  the  House  acts  on  this  resolution. 

After  all,  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered by  a  committee  member  to  Increase 
the  budget  authority  by  $8  billion.  And 
apparently  it  will  pass  without  any  trou- 
ble. Yet  even  an  increase  of  $2.6  billion, 
as  Secretary  Schlesinger  wanted,  will 
destroy  the  country  we  are  told. 

Some  Members  may  wonder  whv  I 
bother  to  make  these  comments  at  a'l, 
because  they  are  not  likely  of  course  tx) 
be  popular  in  this  House.  I  think  perhaps 
the  best  answer  to  give  is  the  one  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  gave  when  somebody 
asked  him  why  he  was  fighting  so  hard 
against  the  massive  reductions  being 
made  by  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. He  said: 

Well,  some  day  somebody  will  ask  why  we 
were  not  warned  about  wbat  the  full  impact 
of  these  steady,  consistent,  year-after-year 
reductions  In  defense  would  mean  to  our 
country.  And  when  that  comes,  I  want  to  be 
able  to  say,  "Indeed  you  were  warned." 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  debate  is  indeed  a  historic  occasion 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
for  the  Congress  and  the  country. 

For  the  first  time  in  memory,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  debating 
the  defense  budget  in  the  context  of  all 
the  other  needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  ,  despite 
the  eloquence  and  forcefulness  of  his  re- 
marks, that  the  defense  budget  is  being 
unduly  cut  in  this  proposed  resolution. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  in 
this  House  who  wants  to  cut  programs 
that  are  absolutely  essential  for  our  na- 
tional security.  Yet,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, like  the  Congress,  has  to  face  the 
economic  f£u;ts  of  life.  Certainly  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  $91  billion  of  out- 
lays and  $100  billion  of  budget  authority 
is  an  Inadequate  defense  budget. 

I  am  sure  tliat  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adahs),  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  consulted  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  indeed  they  are  required  to 
do,  in  preparing  this  resolution. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  this 
debate  today  has  been  the  frequent 
reference  to  inflation  and  how  we  must 
get  inflation  under  control.  Obviously, 
we  must,  and  this  budget  process  is  the 
way  we  are  going  to  get  it  under  control 
if  we  ever  do. 

Unquestionably,  deflclt  spending  by 
Government  is  a  primary  cause  of  in- 
flation. But  it  is  not  only  the  amount  of 
spending  that  has  aggravated  our  in- 
flation— it  is  also  what  we  have  spent  our 
money  on.  Since  World  War  n,  we  have 
spent  well  over  a  trillion  dollars  in  mili- 
tary expenditures.  It  is  now  beginning  to 
come  through  to  us  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  inflationary  types  of  expenditure. 
It  Is  also  one  of  the  least  efiBcient  types 
of  expenditure  in  terms  of  solving  the 
imemplojmient  problem. 

On  pages  83  and  84  of  the  committee's 
report,  in  the  minority  views,  there  is  a 
tabulation  of  price  chartges  during  the 
last  six  recessions.  I  note  that  the  last 
two  of  these  occurred  during  our  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war  and  that 
there  has  been  a  progressive  accelera- 
tion of  the  rate  of  inflation  in  both  of 
these  periods.  One  of  the  main  argu- 
ments put  forth  in  recent  years  to  sus- 
tain high  defense  budgets  has  been  the 
claim  that  military  spending  is  good  for 
the  economy.  This  myth  is  probably 
based  on  the  fact,  just  cited  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  that  the  massive  unemploy- 
ment of  the  1930's  was  not  ended  until 
after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Of  course,  it  can  also  be  pointed  out 
.  that  each  war  kicked  off  a  huge  new 
round  of  inflation.  Furthermore  it  is  now 
becoming  clefu:  that  massive  defense 
spending  in  peacetime  not  only  has  a 
powerful  effect  in  fueling  inflation  but 
that  it  increases  unemployment. 

A  major  study,  by  Prof.  Bruce 
Russett  of  Yale,  on  the  impact  of  mili- 
tary expenditures  on  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy from  1939  to  1968,  reveals  that  other 
sectors  of  the  econcxny  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  high  defense  spencUng.  Professor 
Russett's  work  has  shown  that  when  ex- 
penditures on  military  goods  went  up, 
expenditures  on  consumer-oriented 
goods  went  down  by  certain  definite  per- 
centages, and  although  the  few  States 
with  larg*  military  Installations  or  ma- 


jor defense  contractors  benefited  from 
high  defense  spending.  States  like  Ohio 
were  deprived  of  jobs  by  defense  spend- 
ing. 

Based  on  Professor  Russett's  work,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  a  defense  budget 
of  $100  bilUon  causes  a  net  loss  to  our 
econwny  of  1,055,000  jobs. 

Just  as  a  double  check  on  these  for- 
mulae, let  us  also  look  at  the  results 
of  another  study  that  was  made  a  cou- 
ple of  years  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Aspm) .  He  surveyed  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  agencies  to  determine  how 
mcmy  jobs  would  be  created  by  the  ex- 
[>enditure  of  an  additional  $1  billion  by 
some  of  the  major  agencies  of  our 
Government. 

The  survey  showed  that  the  Defense 
Department  generated  fewer  jobs  per 
bllUoh  dollars  spent  than  any  other 
agency  except  NASA.  Let  me  give  you 
the  figures: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Thank  you.  Tlie 
study  Indicated  that  the  Job  Corps  would 
generate  151,000  jobs  per  billion  dollars 
spent  for  that  department. 

On  education — teachers,  100,000  jobs. 

Health,  manpower,  and  nurses  train- 
ing, 77,000  Jobs. 

Public  housing,  76,000  jobs. 

Sewer  construction,  76,000  jobs. 

School  construction,  50,000  jobs. 

Defense,  48,000  jobs. 

And  NASA.  10.000  jobs. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  and 
this  Congress  want  a  strong  national 
defense  but  they  are  also  aware  that 
there  are  many  other  important  needs 
in  our  Nation  and  that  we  must  strike 
a  balance. 

I  think  the  committee  has  made  an 
excellent  start  toward  striking  such  a 
balance. 

As  the  public  becomes  familiar  with 
our  new  congressional  budget  proce- 
dures. I  believe  we  will  see  an  even 
greater  assertion  in  Congress  of  the  kinds 
of  priorities  the  people  want.  This  budget 
resolution,  however,  makes  an  important 
start  in  that  direction,  and  I  intend  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  CoNYiRS) . 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  it  is 
with  some  hesitation  that  I  again  ap- 
proach this  very  important  and  prestig- 
ious Committee  to  express  reservations. 
I  do  so.  as  the  Chairman  knows,  without 
in  any  way  questioning  the  motives  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  and  rec- 
ognize the  diflicult  challenges  they  have 
had  to  confront.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Second  Budget  Resolution  is  not  con- 
fronting the  real  economic  and  social 
problems  that  we  ought  to  in  this  budget. 
I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Adams)  ,  if  it  is  correct  that  this  budget 
resolution,  if  Implemented,  would,  in 
effect,  legitimate  an  imemployment  rate 
of  71/2  percent  through  fiscal  year  1976? 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  I  wiU  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  by  the  end  of 
calendar  year  197$  we  project  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  7  percent.  By  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  we  project  7.5  percent, 
which  is  the  middle  of  next  year. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Do  I  imderstand.  then, 
that  the  chairman  finds  this  rate  ac- 
ceptable, or  does  he  feel,  as  I  do,  that  this 
is  an  imconscionable  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  this  Congress  to  legislate? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  that  it  is  much  too 
high  a  rate  of  unemployment.  One  of  the 
basic  problems  is  in  the  manner  in  which 
Congress  approaches  the  unemployment 
problem.  As  you  know,  the  stimulus  pro- 
grams we  suggested  early  this  year  were 
not  enacted.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
entire  stimulus  package  proposed  in  this 
resolution  will  help  bring  the  economy 
out  of  the  recession.  I  am  not  completely 
confident  that  it  will.  I  think  we  should 
do  a  great  deal  more  in  terms  of  meet- 
ing the  structural  unemploj-ment  prob- 
lems we  have  in  the  United  States  today. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  appreciate  that. 

Am  I  to  assume,  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  all  of  the  objectives  are  not 
realized,  that  the  rate  can  exceed  7  per- 
cent In  midyear  and  exceed  7.5  percent 
by  the  end  of  1976? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. If  the  recovery  imderway  does  not 
maintain  its  momentum,  we  could  not 
achieve  even  these  modest  targets. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  we  agree  that  this  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment that  is  projected  is  intolerable, 
why  do  we  have  to  fix  it  into  this  budget 
so  rigidly?  This  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  legislation  such  as  H.R.  SO 
which  calls  for  a  full  employment  policy, 
as  well  as  other  measures  which  attempt 
to  alleviate  the  distress  of  more  than  13 
million  people  who  are  out  of  work  today, 
to  be  enacted.  Must  the  urgent  needs  of 
minians  continue  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
sacred  cow  of  military  spending  and  to 
the  drive  for  i»vflt  and  power  at  sill  cost 
by  conglomerates  and  multinationals? 
What  can  we  in  good  conscience  do  to 
make  the  congressional  budget  meet  the 
needs  and  priorities  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  Americans  whose  needless  suffer- 
li^  has  been  callously  disregarded  by 
the  administration  and  who  look  to  the 
Congrefls  for  relief?  Surely  we  can  re- 
duce this  scandalous  tunount  of  unem- 
ployment forecast  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  fundamental  changes 
In  law  that  are  required  to  produce  a  full 
employment  economy  must  come  from 
thoee  committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate that  have  the  right  to  change  those 
laws,  to  change  Incentives  from  welfare 
to  Job  opportunities.  There  Is  nothing 
In  this  budget  that  prevents  the  move- 
ment toward  such  legislation.  It  did  move 
this  year.  We  do  not  see  such  movement 
now.  We  hope  that  such  legislation  will 
move  next  year  in  time  for  our  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
But  to  say  that  those  programs  are  going 
to  move  when  the  record  shows  they  have 
not  would  be  to  mislead  the  American 
public  and  the  Budget  Committee  will 
not  do  that. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Of  course.  Let  me  ask 


you  this :  If  HJR.  50  moves  from  the  sub- 
committee chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  author  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  Havitcins,  to  the  full  committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  is  passed  before  the  end  of  the  94th 
session  of  Congress,  would  it  be  contrary 
to  the  budget  limitations  mandated  In 
this  resolution? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  are  estimating  as  well 
as  we  can  what  programs  are  coming  into 
existence.  If  the  O'Neill  amendment  that 
was  printed  in  the  Record  last  night  la 
adopted,  there  will  be  additional  funds 
available  for  jobs  and  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  one  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  What  amount  is  con- 
templated in  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Approximately  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority.  In  addition,  the 
resolution  also  contains  $1  billion  In 
outlays  for  either  countercyclical  assist- 
ance or  public  works  projects  pursuant 
to  a  bill  now  in  conference. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  is  my  view  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee besides  collecting  projections  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  must  move  beyond  to 
determine  what  the  order  of  priorities  Is 
for  this  House.  Is  tills  not  the  essential 
matter? 

For  example,  if  it  is  determined  we  are 
going  to  reduce  unemployment,  if  not 
eliminate  it,  would  we  not  have  to  act  on 
this  in  the  context  of  the  work  of  the 
gentleman's  committee?  Is  this  not  so? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  This  is  correct.  You  recall 
the  debate  we  had  this  spring  over  what 
size  the  budget  resolution  should  be  and 
where  the  money  should  be  spent.  We 
have  now  acted  on  many  of  those 
specific  programs  and  failed  to  pass  some 
of  them. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  do  remember  the  de- 
bate in  the  spring.  I  voted  against  the 
first  budget  resolution  on  the  grounds 
that  it  refiected  no  fundamental  changes 
in  priorities  to  meet  pressing  himian  and 
social  needs  at  home.  The  purpose  of  the 
congressional  budget  is  to  enable  the 
Congress  to  develop  more  humane  and 
responsible  public  policy  by  means  of  pru- 
dent fiscal  management.  Congress  stated 
a  national  priority  when  it  passed  the 
Emergency  Jobs  Act  earlier  tills  session. 
The  President  vetoed  it.  But  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  Budget  Committee,  In- 
stead of  reafOrmlng  fully  that  em- 
ployment priority,  Is  backing  off  and 
merely  reflecting  the  President's  mis- 
taken priorities. 

I  approach  the  gentleman  on  this 
subject  because  it  seems  to  me  if  we 
have  decided  not  to  deal  with  unemploy- 
ment any  more  seriously  than  this,  the 
responsibility  must  Jointly  be  shared  by 
the  gentleman's  committee  and  the  ap- 
propriate authorizing  committee  that 
should  have  produced  jobs  legislation  in 
the  first  place.  Once  we  vote  favorably 
on  this  resolution,  we  are  precluding  the 
committee  dealing  with  full  employ- 
ment legislation  from  remedying  unem- 
ployment. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Until  the  next  resolution 
is  presented  and  prepared. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  It  is  my  Judgment, 
given  the  continuing  economic  crisis  and 
the  gathering  fiscal  crisis  in  our  cities 
that  we  have  reached  the  point  when  we 
have  to  ponder  what  and  who  it  is,  In 
the  final  analysis,  that  the  Government 
should  be  supporting — aid  to  the  poor 
and  imprivileged  or  foreign  aid  to 
dubious  projects  of  regimes  of  question- 
able legitimacy  and  wasteful  military 
spending;  insolvent  military  corpora- 
tions or  insolvent  cities.  Should  we  as 
a  nation  meet  the  Just  demands  of  the 
imprivUeged  many  or  perpetuate  the 
privlllges  enjoyed  by  the  few?  What  is 
so  tragic  about  fiscal  policy  is  that  it  is 
clearly  divorced  from  a  framework  of 
ethical  purposes  which  Government 
ought  to  accomplish.  As  a  consequence, 
entrenched  centers  of  power  walk  off 
with  a  disproportionate  slice  of  the  fiscal 
pie  against  aU  claims  of  social  need, 
constitutional  principles  and  of  norms 
of  fairness.  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  think 
clearly  about  what  are  the  legitimate 
ends  of  Government?  This  I  had  hoped 
would  be  the  accomplisliment  of  the 
congressional  budget.  It  has  not  yet 
come  to  pass,  but  I  am  stUl  hoping. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiNGELL)  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
making  this  opportimity  available  to  me 
to  address  the  House  on  a  matter  which 
I  regard  as  important, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  22  of  the  report.  House  Report  No. 
94-608,  on  the  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 466,  which  reads  as  follows,  and  on 
this  matter  I  particularly  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  senior  minority  member  on  the 
committee: 

Loan  Ouarantee  Program  for  Synthetic 
Fuels  Development — The  resolution  assumes 
that  pending  legislation  Involving  commer- 
cial development  of  synthetic  fuels  will  In- 
clude loan  guarantee  financing  having  no 
budget  authority  or  outlay  Impact  In  Fiscal 
Year  1976. 

The  "pending  legislation"  is,  of  course, 
H.R.  3474  which  is  now  in  conference.  It 
contains  a  section  103  which  provides  a 
giant  loan  guarantee  handout  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  favored  Joint  ventures 
composed  of  oil  and  natural  gas  com- 
panies and  the  big  banks  and  lending  in- 
stitutions at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

Section  103  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Develomnent  Administration's  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1976  was 
added  on  July  31.  1975  by  the  Senate 
with  little  floor  debate.  Its  origin  is  S. 
2066  which  was  Introduced  on  July  8  to 
authorize  up  to  $5  billion  in  Federal  loan 
gusoantees  for  coal  gasification  plants. 
S.  2068  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee.  Despite  that,  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  took  it,  broadened  it 
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to  authorize  loan  guarantees  to  build 
commercial  sized  demonstration  plants 
to  convert  both  coal  and  oil  shale  to  syn- 
thetic fuels  and  to  generate  power  or 
beat  In  commercial  quantities  using  re- 
newable resources,  such  as  solar  energy; 
expanded  the  dollar  limit  to  $6  billion 
and  earmarked  up  to  $2.5  billion  for  high 
Btu  gas  plants;  and  reported  it  to  the 
Senate  on  July  24.  There  were  no  Senate 
hearings  on  either  S.  2066  or  section  103. 
The  House  has  not  yet  considered  such  a 
proposal,  let  alone  vote  on  it. 

Section  103  is  now  in  conference.  We 
may  be  forced  to  accept  this  monstrous 
giveaway  to  corporate  interests,  imless 
we  vote  down  the  entire  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  3474,  which  I  strongly  urge 
or  unless  the  House  conferees  reject  sec- 
tion 103.  The  latter  possibility  does  not, 
at  the  moment,  seem  Ukely,  as  the  major- 
ity of  the  conferees  appear  to  support 
some  form  of  this  Federal  form  of  wel- 
fare for  these  corporate  interests  who  are 
as  follows : 

Pacific  Lighting  Corp.  and  Texas  East- 
em  Transmission  Corp.  who  want  to 
build  a  coal  gasification  plant  on  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  New  Mex- 
ico. The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that 
Texas  Eastern  had  a  heavy  hand  in  writ- 
ing the  section. 

American  Natural  Gas  System  spon- 
sors a  coal  gasification  project  in  North 
Dakota. 

Another  possible  beneficiary  is  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas. 

In  the  oU  shale  area,  the  Colony  group 
composed  of  ARCO,  Ashland  Oil,  Inc., 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  and  TOSCO  want  to  build 
a  plant  in  Colorado.  TOSCO  also  had  a 
heavy  hand  in  the  legislation. 

Another  possible  Shale  beneficiary  is 
the  Paraho  Oil  Shale  Project  whose  par- 
ticipants are  ARCO,  Carter  Oil  (Exxon) , 
Chevron  Research  (Standard  of  Califor- 
nia), Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron,  Gulf  Oil, 
Arthur  G.  McKee.  Mobil  Research,  Phil- 
lips Petroleimi,  Shell  Development,  Soho 
Petroleum,  So.  Calif.  Edison,  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (Ind.),  Sun  Oil,  Texaco,  Webb- 
Chambers-Gary-McLoralne  Group. 

To  his  credit,  the  President  has  not 
publicly  spoken  out  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
posal. He  proposed  on  September  22  the 
$100  billion  Energy  Independence  Au- 
thority. That  legislation  will  be  thor- 
oughly considered  by  the  Congress. 

But  ERDA,  which  is  an  agency  still 
wet  behind  the  ears,  has  embraced  this 
special  interest  legislation.  In  fact,  Mr. 
(Chairman,  upon  passage  of  section  103, 
ERDA,  according  to  an  October  16,  1875, 
memorandum  by  its  Deputy  General 
Counsel,  which  I  hold  here  in  my  hand, 
is  going  to  recommend  an  amendment 
in  the  Senate  to  H.R.  8773 — the  appro- 
priations bill  for  Interior  smd  Related 
Agencies  which  passed  the  House  on 
July  23— authorizing  ERDA  "to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury"  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1976,  plus  additional  sums  in  a  later 
supplemental  for  price  supports  and 
construction  grants.  I  hope  that  the 
House  conferees  on  H.R.  8773  reject  that 
amendment. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  statement 


in  the  committee's  report  on  page  22  that 
this  $6  biUion  loan  guarantee  will  have 
"no  budget  authority  or  outlay  Impact 
in  fiscal  year  1976"  is  correct  as  far  as  it 
goes.  But  it  does  not  go  far  enough  be- 
cause it  fails  to  mention  that  there  will 
be  a  request  from  ERDA  for  "borrowing 
authority"  which  will  impact  on  the 
budget. 

I  think  that  request  shoiild  be  made 
as  a  part  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 466  so  that  we  can  consider  the 
potential  impact  of  this  $6  biUion  tax- 
payer gift  to  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
industry  in  the  Treasury. 

The  Congress  is  spending  many  long 
hours  and  days  trying  to  find  solutions 
for  New  York  City,  including  $7  billion 
in  loan  guarantees.  But  there  seems  to  be 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  some  to  pass, 
with  only  a  few  hours  or  minutes  of  con- 
sideration by  one  body  of  the  Congress, 
this  $6  billion  gift.  I  find  that  situation 
to  be  repulsive.  We  must  consider  it  first 
in  the  normal  legislative  way  and  second 
as  part  of  its  impact  on  the  Treasury  in 
connection  with  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 466.  Thus,  an  amendment  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  466  is  in 
order  as  follows: 

1.  On  page  1,  line  11,  strike  "$400,492,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
••$406,492,000,000";  and 

2.  On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  "$373,768,000.- 
0(X)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$375,268,000,000." 

This  amendment  would  provide  $6  bil- 
lion in  new  budget  authority  and  $1.5 
billion  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1976  for 
these  energy  suppliers  to  build  these  syn- 
thetic fuel  plants  on  Indian  and  Federal 
lands.  It  would,  in  essence,  give  the  House 
stamp  of  approval  to  opening  the  Treas- 
ury doors  to  these  giants  of  the  energy 
world. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
the  Deputy  General  Counsel's  letter  and 
two  information  sheets  obtained  through 
the  Energy  Study  Conference: 

OCTOBEB  16,   1975. 
Ken  Qlozer: 
The  following  language  is  suggested: 

(1)  To  be  added  to  the  current  appropria- 
tion bill— H.R.  8773 

STNTHFTIC  FDELS  LOAN  GUARANTEE  PROGRAM 

In  accordance  with  section  103(k)(4)  of 
the  ERDA  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1976  (PX. ),  the  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  to  dis- 
charge his  responslbUltles  under  guarantees 

made  under  section  103  of  P.lt.  $1,- 

500,000.000.00,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

(2)  For  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act 

SYNTHETIC   FUELS   PRICE   GtJARANTEES 


In  accordance  with  section  - 


Pi. 


the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  to  carry  out  the  price 

guarantee  provisions  of  section of  PX. 

$1.000.(X)0.000  to  remain  available  im- 

tll  expended. 

CONSTRUCTION   GRANTS 

For  construction  g^rants  to  carry  out  the 
synthetic  fuels  commercialization  program  as 

authorized   by  section ' of  PX.  

$600,000,000   to  remain   available  until   ex- 
pended. 

Leonard  Rawicz, 
Deputy  General  Counsel.  ERDA. 


Fact  Sheet  Re  :  $6  Billion  Loan  Guarantees 
Background.  The  $6  bUIloa  loan  guarantee 
section  (103)  was  added  to  the  ERDA  Au- 
thorization bin  on  July  31.  1976,  by  the  Sen- 
ate after  having  been  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Randolph  and  Jackson  on  July  8,  1975 
(S.  2066).  There  were  no  Senate  hearings  on 
Section  103  or  S.  2066.  When  Introduced,  S. 
2066  covered  only  coal  gasification  plants  and 
was  limited  to  $5  million  in  loan  guarantees. 
The  Senate  Interior  Committee  expanded  the 
provision  to  include  oU  shale  and  facilities 
to  generate  power  or  heat  In  commercial 
quantities  using  solar,  wind,  ocean  thermal 
gradient,  bioconverslon,  or  geothermal  re- 
sources. That  Committee  also  Increased  the 
limit  to  $6  bUUon  and  earmarked  up  to  $2.6 
billion  for  high  Btu  gasification. 

PRINCIPAL  BENEFICIARIES 

Coal  Gaaification.  WESCO  Coal  Gasification 
Project  to  be  located  on  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation Ln  New  Mexico.  Parent  companies  are : 
Pacific  Lighting  Corp.  and  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Corp. 

American  Natural  Gas  System  sponsor  of 
coal  gasification  project  In  North  Dakota. 

on.  SHALE 

1.  The  Colony  Development  Operation,  a 
Joint  ventvire  betwen  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
AshUnd  OU,  Inc.,  Shell  OU  Co.,  and  TOSCO. 

2.  Union  OU  Co. 

3.  Paraho  OU  Shale  Project — the  partici- 
pants are:  Atlantic  Richfield,  Carter  Oil 
(Exxon),  Chevron  Research  (Standard  of 
California),  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron,  Gulf  Oil, 
Arthur  G.  McKee,  MobU  Research.  PhUllpe 
Petroleum,  Shell  Development,  Sohlo  Petro- 
leum, Southern  California  Edison,  Standard 
OU  Company  (Indiana),  Sun  OU,  Texaco, 
Webb-Chambers-Gary-McLoralne  Group. 

4.  Other  oil  shale  companies  are  possible 
participants,  but  have  Indicated  they  are  not 
retMly  to  go  commercial  size. 

HISTORY   OF   section    103 

1.  On  August  1,  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  asked 
ERDA  for  Its  view  on  Section  103.  ERDA  re- 
pUed  on  September  9,  saying  It  supported 
Section  103  but  had  serious  problems  with  it. 
In  addition,  ERDA  recommended  that  Sec- 
tion 103  not  apply  to  renewable  resources. 

2.  On  September  22,  the  President  proposed 
a  new  $100  billion  Government  corporation — 
the  Energy  Independence  Authority — to  fin- 
ance the  building  of  energy  supply  facilities. 
The  blU  was  transmitted  to  Congress  on  Oc- 
tober 17,  1975.  There  is  no  mention  in  that 
bUl  of  the  relationship  of  that  program  to  the 
$6  billion  synthetic  fuels  program. 

3.  On  September  25,  ERDA  submitted  to 
the  House  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee a  rewritten  version  of  Section  103  and 
promised  that  additional  legislation  would  be 
transmitted  on  price  supports  and  construc- 
tion grants. 

4.  On  October  2,  ERDA  withdrew  its  oppo- 
sition to  loan  guarantees  for  renewable  re- 
sources. 

6.  On  October  23,  ERDA  proposed  a  revision 
of  section  103  which,  among  other  things, 
would  authorize  loan  guarantees  to  local 
communities  if: 

Interest  on  bonds  will  be  subject  to  Federal 
Income  Tax. 

Municipality  (s)  agree  to  earmark  sufficient 
direct  tax  revenues  received  from  plant 
(property  or  other)  to  amortize  debt. 

Term  of  debt  is  limited  to  20  years  and 
must  be  fully  amortized  within  20  years  by 
equal  Installment  payments. 

Debt  Is  Issued  within  five  years  of  award 
of  ERDA  contract  to  plant  developer. 

The  ERDA  cost  estimate  of  this  is  $410 
mllUon. 

6.  On  October  30,  ERDA  submitted  to  the 
Congress  new  legislation  to  authorize  ERDA 
to: 
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Make  price  Bupp<vta  of  up  to  $4.6  bllUon 
for  the  products  of  these  syntbetlc  fuela  dem- 
onstration plants;  and 

Ifake  up  to  9600  million  In  grants  for  the 
construction  of  synthetic  fuels  demonstra- 
tion plants. 

7.  House  Energy  Subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  September  29,  October  7.  8,  9,  20,  21, 
22,  and  23  In  Washington,  D.C.  and  on  Oc- 
tober 25  and  27,  1975,  In  Rifle  and  Boulder, 
Colorado.  The  witnesses  Included  representa- 
tives of  ERDA,  OMB,  Treasury,  Federal  Power 
Commission.  EPA,  CEQ,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Na\-y.  the  Oovemors  of  Vermont, 
Wyoming.  North  Dakota,  and  Colorado,  rep- 
resentatives of  local  government.  Industry, 
agriculture,  financial  houses,  environmental 
organizations,  and  Indlvldiials.  In  all,  there 
were  mcx-e  than  75  witnesses. 

so  MX     PROBLEMS     WTTH     SECTION     103 

1.  ERDA  already  has  broad  authority  to 
build  synthetic  fuels  demonstration  plants 
that  are  entirely  flnanced  by  ERDA,  Jointly 
financed  by  ERDA  and  Industry,  or  financed 
by  loans. 

2.  Section  103  is  being  considered  In  a 
piecemeal  fashion  when  it  is  only  a  part  of  a 
total  Incentive  paclcage  of  more  than  911 
billion  (loan  guarantees,  96  billion;  price 
supports,  94.5  billion;  construction  grants  for 
regulated  utilities,  9600  million). 

3.  It  gives  ERDA  a  blank  check  to  build  as 
many  as  3  high  Btu  gas  plants,  2  oil  shale 
plants,  2  utility/ Industrial  (unregiUated) 
fuel  plants,  and  5  biomass  plants  and  no 
meaningful  congressional  review  of  these 
commercial  sized  plants. 

4.  In  reality  it  provides  no  money  for  re- 
newable resources  like  solar  or  for  energy 
conservation. 

5.  Term  renewable  resources  could  be  Inter- 
preted as  allowing  loan  guarantees  In  nuclear 
area.  tuj^arOlag  to  ERDA  section  103  substi- 
tute. 

6.  No  provision  for  State  participation  In 
program  planning. 

7.  No  provision  for  providing  adequate  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities Impacted  by  the  plants.  (Hearings 
show  that  loan  guarantees  for  communities 
will  be  InsiilBclent.) 

8.  House  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr.,  wrote  on  October  23 
that  section  103  falls: 

To  deal  with  questions  of  ownership  of 
patents  arising  during  course  of  projects; 

To  provide  for  Federal  ownership  of  pat- 
ents and  knowhow  In  case  of  default;  and 

To  deal  with  problem  of  competitive  Im- 
pact. 

9.  No  provision  that  Federal  and  State 
environmental,  land  use,  water,  and  health 
and  safety  laws  be  complied  with. 

10.  It  allows  loan  guarantees  for  commer- 
cial sized  plants  for  oil  shale  (50,000  bpd) 
when  testimony  clearly  showed  that  only 
noiodular  sized  pUnts  (5,000-10,000  bpd) 
should  be  tried. 

11.  No  provision  for  EPA  mtmltorlng. 

12.  Allows  up  to  100  percent  loan  guaran- 
tee during  construction. 

13.  Allows  foreign  export  of  products  of 
plants. 

14.  ERDA  proposal  provides  that  In  case  of 
default  Oovertunent  would  not  have  recourse 
to  parent  corporation  but  only  to  project 
assets. 
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NovnoBB  10,  1978. 

To  Illustrate  the  requirements  of  a  fuu 

sized  commerclai  ooal  gaalflcatlon  plant— a 

typical    plant    proposed    using   Lurgl    tech- 

nology  and  sited  in  on  the  Navajo  Indian 

'WE8CO  Draft  Impact  SUtement;  Task 
Force  Report;  EPA  Report  on  Process  and 
Environmental  Technology  for  ProduclnR 
SNO  and  Liquid  Fuela> 


Reservation  In  New  Mexico  at  a  large  strip 
mine  Is  used  (WESCO). 

The  plants  are  designed  to  (Mtxluce  250 
million  cubic  feet  per  day  of  SNO  from  25,- 
000-30,000  tons  per  day  of  coal  or  roughly  10 
million  tons  of  coal  per  year.  They  require 
about  25,000  tons  per  day  of  water  and 
steam  which  Is  8,300  acre  feet  of  water  per 
year  (5,100  gallons  per  minute).' 

WESCO  has  an  overall  plan  to  build  4 
plants  to  provide  the  equivalent  of  1,000  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  per  day  of  SNO.  The  draft  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  is  directed 
"toward  two  levels  of  development,"  the  350 
MMCFD  and  ultimate  production  capacity  of 
1,000  MMCFD. 

WAXES 

The  WESCO  plant  will  use  water  rights 
owned  by  Utah  International,  allocated  to 
the  proposed  project  from  the  Navajo  Reser- 
voir through  a  water  service  contract  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  water  would 
be  taken  from  the  San  Juan  river  and  piped 
35  miles  to  the  plant  site.  To  serve  the  4 
plants  the  collection  faculties  and  pumping 
station  would  require  about  45  acres.  There 
will  be  no  discharge  of  effluent  waste  water. 

Water  which  is  not  converted  In  the  proc- 
esss  or  evaporated  is  to  be  buried  as  wet 
ash  or  sludge  In  the  strip  mine  pits  as  they 
are  filled  and  graded.  The  water  Is  used  as 
follows : 

„_  Percent 

Process   consumption jq 

Return  to  atmosphere;  evi^oratlon  and 

up  the  stack 70 

Disposal  to  mine IIIZIIII    8 

Others  '".'"".SS"".  13 

Retained  In  slurry  pond. 
Mine  uses. 


Mnmf  O  IMPACT  FOB  THX  SZVZBAI.  AXKA 

rAdLrnxa 
The  strip  mining  of  about  10  mUllon  tons 
of  coal  per  plant  per  year  Is  a  very  sizable 
undertaking,  and  four  plants  are  projected 
by  WESCO. 

The  power  plant  at  Pour  Comers  consists 
of  five  units  which  can  consume  about  the 
same  amount  of  coal  as  one  gasification 
plant — about  28,000  tons  of  coal  dally. 

El  Paso  plans  to  build  a  complex  about  15 
mUes  from  WESCO  which  would  ultimately 
have  a  capacity  of  786  million  cubic  feet  per 
d*y— requiring  atwut  85,000  tons  of  coal  ner 
day. 

LAND    DIBTURBANCK 

Each  gasification  plant  would  require  ex- 
traction of  coal  from  roughly  375  acres  per 
year.  The  land  would  be  reclaimed  at  approx- 
imately the  same  rate,  leaving  enormous  acre- 
age ungraded  and  disturbed  at  any  given 
time.  Many  years  would  be  required  to  at- 
tempt to  return  the  land  to  Its  previous 
productivity. 

The  surface  of  the  land  would  be  lowered. 
The  land  quality  Is  poor — one  animal  requires 
136  acres. 

The  Impact  of  discharge  of  contaminated 
water  In  the  mine  is  probably  adverse. 

HtTMAW    IMPACT 

Any  change  in  economic  conditions  In  this 
area  wlU  have  a  profoimd  eitect  on  the 
Indian  population,  since  it  Is  projected  that 
the  employed  Indian  work  force  would  be  in- 
creased by  approximately  1,400  for  one  plant. 
The  urban  economic  infrastructure  must  be 
expanded,  public  facilities  are  needed,  mobile 
homes  are  growing  in  number.'  Peak  WESCO 

»  The  water  requirement  is  directly  related 
to  the  type  of  coal  used  and  the  plant  design. 
Under  some  conditions  it  might  be  twice  as 
great  as  the  figures  used  for  WESCO. 

•WESCO  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement,  2-169;  "there  Is  a  growing  num- 
ber  of  mobUe  home  parks  .  .  .  with  minimal 
land  use  regulations." 


needs  are  projected  at  4,300.  Many  would 
come  from  outside  and  place  heavy  demands 
on  serylces,  Institutlozts  and  faculties. 

ADVERSE    PHTSICAI.    ENVIXONMENTAI.    IMPACTS 

1.  Atmosphere 

— oxygen  constmiptlon  would  be  6,190  tons 
per  day  per  gasification  plant.  The  power 
plant  would  also  consume  a  similar  amount. 
This  consumption  would  generate  about  1.3 
tons  of  CO,  per  ton  of  oxygen.  Such  a  con- 
centration of  CO,  may  be  adverse. 

VislbUlty  wUl  be  aflfected  by  particulate 
emission  from  boUer  stacks. 

Heat  from  the  stacks  of  temperatures  from 
260°  to  600°P  may  be  adverse. 

Sulphur  dioxide  from  one  plant  is  approxi- 
mately 1.68  tons  per  day. 

Trace  elements  wlU  be  emitted  to  the  at- 
mosphere. 

2.  Water 
The  diverted  water  cannot  be  used  for  any 

other  purposes.  The  quality  of  the  ground 
water  may  be  affected  by  leeching  of  water  in 
the  solid  waste  disposal  areas.  The  damaging 
of  the  San  Juan  River  affects  the  ecosystem 
of  the  basin,  the  stream  fiow  (3-10  percent), 
and  increases  salinity  downstream. 

Construction  and  use  of  synthetic  fuel 
processing  plants  can  cause  reduction  In 
water  quaUty  resulting  from  Increased  ero- 
sion, sedimentation,  overtaxed  sewage  facili- 
ties, release  of  toxic  waste  to  streams,  and 
return  of  producUon  water  to  stream  chan- 
nels. Even  with  controls,  some  releases  would 
occur. 

3.  Noise 
Noise  levels  would  Increase  markedly  above 

ambient  levels.  This  Is  because  of  the  steam 
turbines  and  other  machinery — the  projected 
noise  radius  ranges  from  1-4  miles. 

4.  Odor 

The  materials  reviewed  faU  to  mention 
o<tor — an  obvious  problem  and  potentially 
rather  widespread.  The  coal  preparation  fa- 
culty for  crushing,  blending  and  delivering 
the  appropriately  sized  coal  wUl  occupy  230 
acres. 

Now,  I  particularly  would  like  the  at- 
tention of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  who  has  been 
most  gracious  to  me  In  yielding  time  and 
that  Is  to  Inquire,  It  appears  In  the  state- 
ment In  the  committee's  report  on  page 
22  that  this  $6  billion  loan  guarantee 
will  have  no  budget  authority  or  outlay 
impact  in  fiscal  year  1976.  My  question 
Is,  is  that  correct,  according  to  the  budget 
resolution  which  has  been  submitted  here 
to  us.  or,  in  fact.  Is  there  a  proposed 
attempt  by  somebody  in  or  outside  of 
Congress  to  have  a  budgetary  effect  and 
Impact  regardless  of  the  actions  of  the 
budgetary  committee  and  regardless  of 
the  actions  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  submits  to  us  now  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  matter  which  I  have  just 
discussed?  Can  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league tell  us  what  the  situation  is? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DmOELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  best  information  we 
at  the  Budget  Committee  have  is  that 
there  will  be  no  budget  authority  or  out- 
lay impact  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
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tleman  is  asking  about  the  loan  guar- 
antee. I  would  like  to  refer  the  gentle- 
man to  section  3  of  the  Budget  Act: 

The  term  "Budget  authority"  means  au- 
thority provided  by  law  to  enter  Into  obliga- 
tions which  WlU  result  In  immediate  or 
future  outlays  Involving  Government  funds, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  Include  au- 
thority to  insure  or  guarantee  the  repayment 
of  the  Indebtedness  Incurred  by  another 
person  or  by  the  Oovemment. 

That  explains  why  it  is  not  In  there. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Except  that  the  tradi- 
tions and  bylaws  of  tiie  House  are  that 
where  we  appear  to  be  undertaking  a 
contingent  liability,  particularly  a  large 
contract,  that  we  invariably  will  say  in 
the  appropriation  bills  of  that  kind  to 
meet  that  particular  kind  of  contin- 
gency. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  giving  very  s«i- 
ous  thought  tomorrow  to  offering  an 
amendment  to  incresise  the  amount  so 
the  House  can  reject  that  at  that  time 
and  then  perhaps  make  it  plain  to  the 
House  conferees  where  the  sentiments 
in  this  body  are  so  to  rolling  over  and 
playing  dead  for  the  other  body  to  insert 
vast  liabilities  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  without  having  the  mat- 
ter referred  on  the  House  floor,  without 
having  legislation  enacted  and  without 
any  further  consideration. 

I  thank  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee's second  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. Actions  taken  by  our  committee,  I 
believe,  are  necessary  and  are,  indeed. 
Imperative  If  we  are  going  to  move  ahead 
on  the  road  to  economic  recovery.  There 
is  absolutely  no  justification  for  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  American  people 
to  be  smashed  against  barriers  created 
either  by  the  President  or  the  Congress. 

Several  features  of  our  recommenda- 
tions, I  think,  merit  comment.  First,  the 
committee  has  recommended  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975, 
and  added  an  additional  $2  billion  in  re- 
ductions to  insure  that  withholding  rates 
will  remain  at  1975  levels.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  taken  a  similar 
action.  This  reduction  is  a  key  factor  in 
our  effort  to  bring  about  immediate  re- 
lief to  our  middle  and  lower  income  tax- 
payers. Our  resolution  directs  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  take  the  appro- 
priate actions. 

Second,  the  economic  stimulus  pack- 
age in  this  resolution,  although  far  short 
of  what  is  really  necessary,  in  my  opin- 
ion, at  least,  represents  an  effort  in  the 
right  directlOTi.  We  have  added  over  our 
first  resolution  one-half  billion  dollars  for 
public  service  jobs;  we  have  included  an 
additional  one-half  billion  dollars  for 
summer  youth  jobs.  We  have  assumed  in 
this  resolution  that  the  Congress  will  en- 
act in  the  very  near  future  measures  that 
will  provide  at  least  a  $1  billion  in  badly 
needed  moneys  for  immediate  and  direct 
economic  assistance  to  our  State  and 
local  governments  and  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  projects. 


We  have  added  more  than  $900  million 
over  our  first  resolution  for  highway  con- 
struction, and  we  have  pronded  the  nec- 
essary budget  authority  to  Insure  fund- 
ing in  the  next  academic  year  for  basic 
opportunity  higher  educational  fellow- 
ships and  college  work  study  programs. 

Third,  in  the  area  of  national  defense, 
our  committee's  actions  are  consistent 
with  decisions  made  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  have  curtailed  spending  which 
we  considered  unnecessary  and  imwise, 
without  jeopardizing  our  national  secu- 
rity programs.  This  committee  has  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  long-term  im- 
plications of  Federal  spending,  particu- 
larly within  the  defense  area. 

To  those  who  say  the  deficit  is  too  high. 
I  say  why  is  it  too  high?  The  answer  Is 
not  difficult;  recession-induced  expendi- 
tures for  such  programs  as  unemploy- 
ment compensation  provide  the  answer. 
A  vigorous  economy  does  not  produce 
deficits. 

Despite  the  accomplishments  of  our 
committee,  I  believe  that  we  have  failed 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  persistent  and 
gnawing  problem  of  unemployment.  We 
can  have  no  economic  recovery  as  long 
as  9  to  10  million  people  are  idle.  We  can 
have  no  economic  recovery  as  long  as 
25  percent  of  our  plant  capacity  re- 
mains imutillzed.  We  can  have  no  eco- 
nomic recovery  as  long  as  the  Wholesale 
Price  Index  continues  to  rise  as  It  did  In 
October  of  this  year.  We  can  have  no 
economic  recovery  as  long  as  tiie  house- 
wife returns  from  the  marketplace  dis- 
couraged and  despondent  over  the  high 
price  of  food  for  her  family. 

Too  many  people  have  been  duped  by 
this  administration  into  thinking  that 
there  is  a  trade-off  between  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation.  No  such  trade-off 
exists.  As  I  indicated  in  my  supplemental 
views: 

We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  simplistic 
notion  that  while  government  expenditures 
In  excess  of  receipts  may  produce  Jobs  and 
economic  growth.  It  also  leads  to  Inflation. 
True,  this  does  happen  In  a  booming  econ- 
omy, a  full-capacity  economy,  or  a  mis- 
managed economy.  But  it  Is  equally  true  that 
unemployment  and  recession  In  themselves 
lead  to  inflation  because  they  decrease  tax 
revenues. 

The  threat  that  paralyzes  needed  ac- 
tion today  is  monopolistic  power  over 
prices  and  wages.  We  need  to  take  im- 
mediate and  direct  action  to  control 
those  who  would  raise  prices  without  re- 
gard to  cost  or  demand.  We  need  to  adopt 
policies  that  will  prevent  excessive  wage 
Increases  unaccompanied  by  increases  in 
productivity.  Our  economy  needs  to  be 
restructured  through  the  adoption  of 
wage/price  controls,  controls  which  have 
the  force  of  the  law  and  economic  justice 
behind  them.  If  we  had  such  a  policy 
today,  I  firmly  believe  this  Congress 
could  initiate  programs  that  would  re- 
turn us  to  full  employment  without  in- 
flation. Any  income  policy  ^showever. 
must  come  from  the  President  Etfid  must 
relate  to  all  areas  of  our  econoniy. 


I  conclude  that  our  committee  has 
done  as  much  as  we  could  do  reasonably 
In  fiscal  year  1976.  If  the  modest  eco- 
nomic growth  contemplated  in  this  reso- 
lution is  accompanied  by  responsive 
monetary  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  we  can  at  least  get  back 
on  the  gentle  slopes  of  recovery. 

With  these  caveats  in  mind,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  raise  one 
final  matter  concerning  this  resolution. 
Our  committee  did  not  have  suiBcient  In- 
formation on  the  President's  recent  pro- 
posals for  security  assistance  in  time  to 
incorp>orate  them  into  our  budgetary  to- 
tals. These  proposals  must  be  acted  upon 
without  the  careful  scrutiny  our  com- 
mittee has  given  other  areas  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  intends  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  add  the  full  amounts  by 
which  the  security  assistance  requests 
exceed  our  targets  in  these  areas,  as  well 
as  additional  funds  for  economic  stimu- 
lus and  borrowing  by  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  Since  the  amendment  does 
not  constitute  an  endorsement  of  these 
requests,  and  because  I  believe  further 
economic  stimulus  is  necessary,  I  intend 
to  support  this  amendment,  but  with 
reservations. 

The  increases  in  security  assistance 
over  the  original  President's  budget  rep- 
resent, of  course,  the  funds  sought  by 
the  administration  to  fliuuice  the  Slnal 
accord.  Our  committee  said  in  its  report 
that  we  would  accommodate  such  a  re- 
quest in  a  fioor  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion. Many  of  us  are  concerned,  however. 

All  of  us  want  to  do  everything  we  can 
In  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Yet  I  for  one  am  apprehensive  about 
starting  on  so  large  a  vniture  with  no 
examination  of  the  evidence.  Funds  for 
this  purpose  should  not  be  sacrosanct 
and  should  compete  with  other  sectors  of 
the  Federal  budget. 

As  an  example,  the  request  Includes 
$1.5  billion  of  Security  Supporting  As- 
sistance for  Israel  and  Egypt  alone.  These 
funds  would  represent  a  straight  cash 
transfer  over  which  we  would  have  es- 
sentially no  control.  Perhaps  an  outlay 
of  this  magnitude  Is  fully  Justified,  but 
I  would  be  happier  if  I  had  the  facts  in 
support  of  it. 

This  is  the  sort  of  question  I  am  con- 
fident our  International  Relations  and 
Appropriations  Committees  will  be  ask- 
ing when  they  examine  these  requests.  At 
a  time  of  such  huge  budgetary  deficits, 
we  cannot  afford  to  rubberstamp  any 
spending  request,  no  matter  how  attrac- 
tive. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this 
resolution  with  these  caveats  in  mind. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  tables  showing  the  budg- 
etary add-ons  for  security  assistance  in 
the  President's  Message  of  October  30 
and  the  distribution  of  these  requests  by 
category  and  country : 
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BUDGH  ADD-ONS  IN  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  OF  OCT.  30.  1975  (SECURITY  ASSISTANCE,  MIDDLE-EAST  PROGRAMS) 

|ln  millions  ot  dollars| 


OSO— National  defense:  > 

Grant  military  assistanca 

Foreign  military 

Foreign  military  credit  sales. . . 

Subtotal(050) 850     1,380.0 


Budget ! 

uthority 

Fiscal 

Presi- 
dent's 
budget 

1st  and 

2d 
budget 
resolu- 
tion 

Presi- 
dent's 
message 
of  Oct.  30 

Change 
from 
resolu- 
tion 

S550 

t79ao 

30.0 
560.0 

$313.0 

30.0 

300.0 

J394.5 

30.0  . 
1,065.0 

-I-H1.5 

300 

+765.0 

713.0      1.489.5       +776.5 


Budget  autliority 


Fiscal  Presi- 
year  dent's 
1975       budget 


Island 

2d  Presi- 

budget  dent's 

resolu-  message 

tion  ot  Oct.30 


Change 
from 

resolu- 
tion 


150 — International  affairs:  > 

Security  supporting  assistance $660 

Middle  East  special  requirements 

fund 100 

Subtotal  (150) 760 

Total  BA 1,610 

Outlays:' 

050— National  defense 802 

150— International  affain 400 

Total  outlays 1, 202 


J580.4  J580.4  JI,  858. 3 +$1,277.9 

25.0  25.0  50.0         +25.0 

605.4  605.4  1,908.3    +1,302.9 

1.985.4  1, 318. 4  3,397.8    +2,079.4 


1,434.0 
410.0 


850.0 
643.0 


1,211.4 
1, 169. 4 


+361.4 
+526.2 


1,844.0     1,493.0     2,380.8 


887.6 


>  The  credit  sales  BA  would  support  a  worldwide  sales  program  of  $2,400,000,000  of  which 
$1,500,000,000  is  for  Israel.  Israel  would  be  "forgiven"  1750,000,000  of  the  credit  and  the  balance 
of  $750,000,000  would  b«  funded  by  loans  guaranteed  by  this  account 


'  Total  amendment  in  BA  required  for  President's  program. 
*  Total  amendment  for  outlays  for  President's  program. 


SUMMARY     TABLES-SECURITY     ASSISTANCE 
LEVELS 

|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


Fiscal  year  1976 


PROGRAM 


Grant 

MAP>     Training 


FMS 
credit 


EA. 


$142.2 


$8.0        $298.2 


Republic  of  China. 

Indonesia 

Korea 

Malaysia 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Training  only* 


.9 
19.4 
74.0 


19.6 
2S.3 


.5 
2.0 
2.5 

;3 

.6 
1.7 

.4 


80.0 
23.1 
126.0 
15.0 
17.4 
36.7 


NEA. 


101.7 


3.5       1,625.0 


Ivaei 

Jordan 

LalMnon 

Morocco 

Tunisia 

Yemen 

Training  oaly>.. 

EUR. 

Greece 

Portugal 

Turkey 

Training  only!.. 


100.0 


J.2 
1.5 


.8 
.2 
.8 
.4 
.5 
.8 


1,500.0 

75.0 

5.0 

30.0 

15.0 


125.3 


3.7 


240.0 


50.0 

.3 

75.0 


.8 
1.0 
1.8 

.1 


110. 0 

'136.6 


>  MAP  figures  include  supply  operations  costs. 

'  Indicates  FY    1976  MAP  programs  consisting  of    supply 
operations  costs  only. 

>  Training-only  programs  (Individual  country  pages  omitted 
from  following  text): 

Fiscal  year  1976: 

Afghanistan i 0.200 

India 200 

Nepal 035 

Pakistan 350 

Sri  Lanka 015 

Austria 025 

Finland 025 

Ghana 100 

Senegal 035 

Haiti ^ 200 

Security  Supporting  Assistance 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 

FISCAL    'TEAB    1976 

Bahrain   $o.  0 

Cyprus 25.0 

Egypt 750.0 

Greece  66.0 

Israel  740.0 

Jordan 77.6 

Malta 9.6 

Portugal    55.0 

Syria  ._ 90.0 

Zaire 22.75 

TJNFICYP   9.6 

Operating  expenses 22.6 


AF. 


11.7 


2.5 


31.5 


EtMopia 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Zaire 

Trai  nine  only  1. 


11.7 


.9 
1.0 
.1 
.4 
.1 


10.  C 

2.0 

.5 

19.0 


4.6 


11.4 


180.0 


Arverrtina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

(Mombia 

Dominican  RapuUic. 

Ecuador , 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras , 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay... 

Venezuela 

Training  only* 


General  cosb. 


2.2 


.9 

.7 

1.1 

.8 


.2 
.2 
.4 


.6 


34.0 
6.0 

60.0 

16.0 
1.0 

10.0 
2.5 
1.5 
2.5 
5.0 
2.5 


.5 

20.0 

2.5 

16.0 


37.1 


Total  prograni. 
Financinc 


422.6 
-28.3 


29.3 


2.374.7 
-1,534.7 


Budget  authority.. 
Drawdown  payback 


394.3 
323.9 


29.3 


840.0 


Appropriation. 


718.2 


29.3 


840.0 


Totals    1867.55 

Middle    East    special    requirements 

ftind 50.0 

XT.S.  Sinai  support  mission 20.  0 

Grants  to  West  Bank  PVOs 2. 0 

Egyptian    early    warning    sys- 
tem  13.0 

Other  special  requirements 15. 0 

The  threat  that  paralyzes  needed  ac- 
tion today  is  monopolistic  power  over 
prices  and  wages.  We  need  to  take  im- 
mediate and  direct  action  to  control  those 
who  would  raise  prices  without  regard  to 
cost  or  demand.  We  need  to  adopt  poli- 
cies that  will  prevent  excessive  wage  in- 
creases unaccompanied  by  increases  in 
productivity.  Our  economy  needs  to  be 
restructured  through  the  adoption  of 
wage/price  controls,  controls  which  have 
the  force  of  the  law  and  economic  justice 
behind  them.  If  we  had  such  a  policy 
today,  I  firmly  beUeve  this  Congress 
could  initiate  programs  that  would  re- 
turn us  to  full  employment  without  in- 
flation. 

I  conclude  that  this  committee  has 
done  as  much  as  it  could  do  reasonably  in 


fiscal  year  1976.  If  the  modest  economic 
growth  contemplated  in  this  resolution 
is  accompanied  by  responsive  monetary 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
we  can  at  least  get  back  on  the  gentle 
slopes  of  recovery. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  complexity  of  the  task 
that  confronts  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  serious  approach  that 
the  committee  has  taken,  and  for  its 
earnest  efforts  to  apply  the  principles  of 
the  Budget  Control  Act. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  the 
information  available  to  us  that  would 
enable  any  Member  to  reach  a  rational 
decision  on  the  resolution.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  adequate  understand- 
ing of  what  the  consequences  of  our 
decision  will  be.  Even  if  there  is  adequate 
understanding,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  the  information  we  need  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  spending  aggregates 
that  are  proposed. 

Since  we  are  supposed  to  be  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  our  action  on  this 
resolution,  although  we  do  not  know 
exactly  how  the  necessary  decisions  will 
be  made,  I  will  not  dwell  on  that  point. 
Let  me  speak  instead  to  the  problem  of 
the  indigestible  lump  that  we  have  been 
presented  with. 

The  beginnings  of  any  budget  lie  in 
economic  assumptions.  Since  economics 
is  an  inexact  science,  the  broad  question 
of  how  big  the  bu(lget  is  depends  on 
educated  guesses  about  how  the  economy 
is  going  to  perform.  This  guess  leads  to 
decisions  about  whether  stimulus  or 
restraint  is  needed,  llie  assumptions  on 
economic  performance  establish  the  basis 
for  forecasting  revenues,  and  certain  un- 
controllable expenditures.  Through  the 
whole  exercise,  everyone  knows  that  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  budget  is  con- 
trollable, at  least  in  the  short  run.  The 
bulk  of  it  is  predetermined  by  manda- 
tory expenditures  for  pay  and  pensions, 
for  benefits  and  relief,  and  for  myriad 
items  that  fall  under  the  general  heading 
of  entitlement  programs — of  which 
general  revenue  sharing  is  a  good 
example. 
Although   there   is   a   great   deal   of 
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scientific  talk  and  bureaucratic  push  and 
pull,  the  truth  is  that  the  President's 
budget  has  a  kind  of  life  of  its  own.  He 
may  curse  and  wrangle,  but  in  the  end 
the  total  is  pretty  much  what  everybody 
expected  it  to  be.  For  all  his  computers 
and  bureaucrats,  and  for  all  the  charts, 
the  President's  budget  guess  is  generally 
not  far  from  the  estimates  that  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  gives 
out  from  his  own  long  experience  and 
deep  knowledge  of  how  things  work. 
,  But  Congress  has  been  stung  by  the 
charge  that  it  lacks  organization  and 
support;  it  cannot  control  its  own  budget. 
So  we  have  created  our  own  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  and  we  have  hired 
a  respected  budgeteer  to  run  It.  As  it 
turns  out,  our  budget  estimates  are  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  President,  and 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  our  unscien- 
tific appropriations  system  projected. 
We  have  gained  a  layer  of  bureaucracy, 
and  we  have  added  another  series  of 
legislative  tasks  to  the  calendar,  but  it 
seems  not  to  make  much  difference  in  the 
way  things  turn  out. 

It  may  be  that  this  will  change,  and 
that  our  budget  oflBce  will  prepare  a 
much  more  detailed  economic  forecast 
and  budgetary  resolution.  But  if  it  does 
that,  then  what  need  will  there  be  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget?  Who 
should  wie  have  an  uptown  and  a  down- 
town budget  office?  If  we  really  want  de- 
tailed control  over  the  construction  of 
the  budget  request,  we  would  essentially 
be  doing  the  job  of  the  OMB. 

But  perhaps  I  misunderstand  the  func- 
tion of  our  budget  office.  Maybe  the  func- 
tion is  to  only  give  us  a  broad  overview 
of  the  budget.  But  we  already  have  the 
budget  in  brief,  prepared  and  presented 
by  the  President.  Our  own  resolution 
looks  about  the  same,  except  that  it  is 
a  lot  less  flashy.  We  might  get  a  good 
overview  simply  by  basing  our  resolution 
on  the  budget  in  brief.  It  contains  about 
as  little  in  the  way  of  useful  information 
as  our  own  resolution  does. 

The  problem  is  of  course  not  the 
budget,  and  not  the  resolution,  but  the 
numbers  behind  these  things.  What  we 
do  not  know  when  we  vote  on  an  aggre- 
gate number  for  this  or  that  function  is 
just  what  that  niunber  consists  of. 

For  every  aggregate  nimiber,  there  are 
underlsdng  assumptions.  But  we  are  not 
told  in  this  resolution,  nor  In  the  report, 
just  what  those  assumptions  are.  An  ag- 
gregate for  international  affairs  may 
contain  a  cut  of  a  specific  program,  but 
we  are  not  told  of  this.  Therefore  we  are 
forced  to  vote  blindfolded.  Many  of  us 
might  object,  and  In  fact  a  majority 
might  object,  if  we  knew  what  lay  under 
a  particular  aggregate  number. 

But  we  are  told  that  we  can  make  de- 
cisions and  judgments  within  a  partic- 
ular aggregate.  Any  informed  and  ex- 
perienced member  knows  that  there  are 
precious  few  things  in  the  budget  that 
can  be  changed  by  a  very  significant 
amount.  Therefore,  when  we  talk  glibly 
of  some  aggregate  that  calls  for  a  billion- 
dollar  cut  in  defense,  we  should  be  fore- 
warned that  this  would  require  large  cuts 
in  manpower  or  equipment  purchases,  or 
base  closings,  or  all  three.  The  people 
who  put  the  aggregate  together  know 


these  things,  and  know  what  the  possible 
cuts  are,  but  we  do  not. 

Here  we  have  arrived  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  For  if  the  budget  resolution 
spells  out  too  clearly  what  specific  actions 
the  resolution  is  based  on,  then  the 
Budget  Committee  will  have  undercut 
the  authority  of  every  other  committee 
in  the  Congress.  The  committee  must  di- 
rect the  rest  of  us  in  a  certain  way,  but 
leave  sufficient  room  for  the  committees 
of  jurisdiction  to  exercise  a  reasonable 
degree  of  responsibility.  If  the  resolution 
permits  too  much  room,  we  have  erected 
a  budget  control  system  that  is  mean- 
ingless and  useless.  If  it  permits  too  little 
room,  we  might  as  well  go  out  of  business 
after  passing  two  resolutions  a  year. 

We  would  have  a  far  more  useful  idea 
of  the  import  and  consequence  of  our 
budget  resolution  if  there  were  more  in- 
formation available  in  the  report  about 
controllability  of  expenditures.  It  means 
almost  nothing  to  have  a  large  number 
headed  health,  or  one  headed  income  se^ 
curity,  if  you  do  not  know  how  much  of 
that  is  a  controllable  expenditure.  After 
all,  when  you  are  talking  about  reduc- 
tions, the  meat  of  the  matter  is  not  what 
the  aggregate  is,  but  what  part  of  it  can 
be  controlled.  Even  if  we  did  not  know 
the  specific  parts  of  the  aggregate  that 
the  committee  thinks  might  be  cut,  we 
would  at  least  be  able  to  gauge  whether 
the  aggregate  is  reaUstic  or  not,  in  ten^ 
of  the  pluses  and  minuses  that  the  com- 
mittee produces. 

If  Members  as  a  whole  have  little  idea 
of  what  the  Impact  of  this  resolution  is 
going  to  be,  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if 
the  committee,  itself,  knows.  For  all  its 
staff,  for  all  its  seriousness,  its  hard 
work,  and  high  sense  of  purpose,  I 
wonder  if  the  committee  truly  under- 
stands the  Impact  of  its  directive  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  swallow  $762 
million  in  outlays  for  pay  increases.  Is 
this  on  top  of  the  23,000  person  reduction 
in  civilian  employment?  We  are  merely 
told  that  the  absorption  is  to  be  achieved 
by  better  management.  Does  the  com- 
mittee Imow  what  it  is  mandating  here? 
What  is  the  basis  for  the  assumption 
that  this  can,  in  fact,  be  done  without 
seriously  impairing  the  Department's  ef- 
forts. The  fact  is  that  draconlan  cuts  can 
induce  inefficiency  and  losses  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Does  the  committee  know,  or 
have  any  assurance,  that  its  edict  is  pru- 
dent? All  we  have  is  its  declaration  that 
it  shall  be  done. 

Here  is  one  of  the  very  few  specific 
things  that  we  know  would  flow  from  this 
resolution.  If  the  mind  is  open  to  doubt 
as  to  the  committee's  own  competence  to 
make  this  kind  of  demand,  what  doubts 
would  we  have  if  we  knew  all  the  other 
assumptions  that  this  resolution  is  made 
of? 

Doubts  might  be  soothed  and  troubled 
minds  put  to  rest  by  the  assurance  that 
this  resolution  is  only  a  big  pie,  and  it 
can  still  be  sliced  as  we  see  flt.  But  the 
slices  are  already  made.  What  we  do  not 
know  is  how  the  knife  got  wielded.  The 
pie  is  being  cut  from  the  bottom,  and 
we  will  not  know  exactly  how  the  slices 
will  look  imtil  the  knife  emerges  Into 
plain  sight.  Then  it  will  be  too  late. 

Our  process  is  elaborate.  It  is  based  on 
a  fine  principle.  It  is  being  carried  out  by 


people  of  high  conscience.  But  the  reso- 
lution we  have  provides  too  little  infor- 
mation for  an  intelligent  decision.  In 
terms  of  knowing  what  we  are  actually 
doing,  the  resolution  provides  no  help  at 
all.  We  are  given  a  picture  of  a  bam.  We 
have  no  idea  what  is  inside,  if  anything, 
or  even  if  the  barn  is  real. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
reached  a  deplorable  state  of  fiscal  af- 
fairs in  our  country.  With  almost  reck- 
less abandon,  over  the  years  we  have 
spent  ourselves  into  a  situation  whereby 
just  to  continue  already  existing  pro- 
gi'ams  without  any  change  would  require 
over  $368  billion  for  1976.  The  budget 
resolution  before  us  today  expects  Fed- 
eral Government  expenditures  to  surpass 
$372  billion  with  revenues  of  only  $300 
billion  for  the  current  year,  thus  cre- 
ating a  deficit  of  $72  billion.  This  latter 
figure  sadly  enough  is  one  of  the  few 
things  that  Congress  and  the  President 
agree  on.  Something  constructive  and 
effective  needs  to  be  done. 

I  have  advocated  and  will  continue  to 
support  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion requiring  Congress  to  adopt  a  bal- 
anced budget  each  year.  Such  a  perma- 
nent commitment  to  fiscal  responsibility 
is  needed. 

Further,  I  have  joined  over  60  cf  my 
colleagues  in  cosponsoring  a  bill  designed 
to  address  the  useless  continuation  of 
programs  which  should  be  streamlined  or 
abolished.  Entitled  "The  Truth  in  Budg- 
eting Act  of  1975,"  this  legislation  would 
require  that  all  Federal  programs  be 
evaluated  from  top  to  bottom  every  2 
years.  Based  on  the  principal  of  zero- 
based  budgeting  which  has  been  success- 
fully utilized  in  the  State  of  Georgia  for 
4  years,  this  procedure  would  avoid  the 
common  practice  of  adding  on  each  year 
to  a  previous  appropriation  without  ade- 
quate justification.  I  commend  this  leg- 
islation to  all  Members. 

Also,  I  am  told  that  over  71  percent  of 
the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  is  uncontrol- 
lable which  I  assume  to  mean  that  Con- 
gress has  no  say-so  over  the  great  ma- 
jority of  outlays  it  is  required  to  con- 
sider— euphemistically  referred  to  as 
permanent  appropriations,  prior  au- 
thority and  entitlements.  I  do  not  accept 
the  premise  that  these  Items  are  beyond 
congressional  scrutiny  and  revision. 
Congress  has  the  power  to  initiate  spend- 
ing programs  and  I  believe  Congress  has 
the  authority,  indeed  the  responsibility, 
to  cut  needless  funding  in  all  areas. 

With  some  reluctance,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  second  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  (H.  Con. 
Res.  466)  before  us  today.  I  have  listen- 
ed to  the  debate,  studied  the  proposal 
and,  most  importantly,  read  my  constitu- 
ent mail  and  I  am  convinced  the  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  466  as  reported  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee  is  an  im- 
portant, albeit  small  step  toward  a 
sound,  rational  fiscal  system.  It  sets  a 
top  limit  or  ceiling  on  federal  spending  in 
advance  for  the  first  time  in  history. 

However,  the  authorization,  outlay  and 
deficit  figures  disturb  me  deeply  and  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  high  levels  of  spend- 
ing and  debt  which  this  resolution  would 
authorize.  I  hope  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
the  levels  of  debt  and  spending  will  be  at 
a  level  I  can  support  because  I  so  firmly 
believe  in  the  budget  law  process. 
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We  have  seen  the  process  work.  Since 
the  first  budget  resolution  last  May, 
House  action  is  $2.3  billion  below  the  ex- 
penditure targets.  This  means  the  new 
budget  system  can  work  and  lead  us  to 
the  day  of  the  balanced  budget. 

I  realize  that  a  part  of  the  Federal 
budget,  such  as  unemployment  compen- 
sation, is  sensitive  to  and  fluctuates  with 
the  state  of  the  economy.  However,  I 
have  supported  and  will  continue  to  work 
for  necessary  reform  in  such  areas  as  so- 
cial securi^,  health  programs,  food 
stamps,  and  regulatory  agencies  to  alle- 
viate the  impact  on  the  budget  of  sudi 
economic  fluctuations. 

The  O'Neill  amendment  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  466  would  create  a 
higher  level  of  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays resulting  in  an  increased  public 
debt.  I  do  not  feel  this  amendment  Is 
necessary.  The  purpose  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  466  is  to  establish 
overall  maximum  spending  levels  with- 
out getting  bogged  down  in  speciflc  pro- 
grams or  fimctional  categories,  thus  al- 
lowing Congress  in  the  future  to  allocate 
fimds  within  limits  to  priority  programs 
and  categories.  Simply  Increasing  the 
maximum  spending  figures  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  466  as  the  O'Neill 
amendment  would  do  will  not  guarantee 
that  the  increased  level  of  funding  will 
go  to  any  particular  program.  I  support 
many  of  the  objectives  which  the  major- 
ity leader  says  he  hopes  his  amendment 
will  accommodate.  However,  the  O'Neill 
amendment  is  not  a  guaranteed  source 
of  funding  for  these  items;  it  is  simply 
an  increase  in  an  already  Inflated  budget. 

We  must  have  a  balanced  budget,  but 
it  cannot  be  done  in  midstream  for  this 
fiscal  year.  The  proposer  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  himself  acknowl- 
edged that  it  would  possibly  send  us 
deeper  into  recession  with  10  percent  im- 
employment.  Such  a  move  at  this  late 
date  with  no  indi/cation  of  where  cuts 
would  be  made  would  require  a  $72  bil- 
lion reduction  in  outlays  and  would  come 
out  of  all  programs  from  defense  to  social 
security  to  unemployment  compensation. 
In  the  very  near  future,  a  balance  be- 
tween revenues  and  expenditures  can  be 
reached  after  a  thorough  study  of  where 
cuts  should  be  made. 

I  believe  this  budget  resolution  as  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee  exem- 
plifies a  process  at  work  which  will  soon 
prove  that  this  Congress  is  serious  about 
saving  and  prudently  spending  the  pub- 
lic's money. 

BCr.  ADA2iCa  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

Re»oli>ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares,  piirsuant 
to  section  310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  of  1974,  that  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  July  1,  1975 — 

{ 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  $301,800,000,000.  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  shall  submit  to  their 
respective  Houses  legislation  to  decrease  Fed- 
eral revenues  by  approximately  $5,400,000,- 
000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget   authority  Is  $400,492,000,000; 


(8)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $373,768,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  econom- 
ic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors 
is  $71,968,000,000;   and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  $620,400,000,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    O'NULL 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  0'NEn.L:  Strike 
out  line  10  on  page  1  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  7  on  page  2,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget    authority    is    $409,004,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is   $374,891,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$73,091,000,000;    and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $621,500,000,000. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  466) 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  directing  certain  reconciliation  ac- 
tion, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial, in  the  consideration  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  466. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection? 


Permission  for  committee  on 
ways  and  means  to  have  un- 
til   midnight,    november    13, 

1975,  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  TITLE  n 
OF  H.R.  10481,  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL EMERGENCY  ASSISTANT 
ACT 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night, Thursday  night,  November  13, 
1975,  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  10481  along 
with  any  minority,  additional  or  separate 
views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  AL  ULL- 
MAN WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  RULE 
TO  BE  REQUESTED  FOR  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  TITLE  n  OP  H.R. 
10481 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hla  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 11, 1975,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  favorably  acted  on  a  substitute 
for  title  n  of  H.R.  10481,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  and  which  has  been  sequen- 
tially referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  advise  my  Dem- 
ocratic colleagues  in  the  House  as  to  the 
type  of  rule  which  I  will  request  for  con- 
sideration of  title  II  of  H.R.  10481  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

The  committee  instructed  me  to  re- 
quest the  Committee  on  Rules  to  grant 
a  closed  rule  for  the  consideration  of  title 
n  of  H.R.  10481  which  would  only  pro- 
vide for  committee  amendments — which 
would  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 

We  intend  to  file  the  committee  report 
on  title  n  of  H.R.  10481  by  midnight, 
Thursday  night,  November  13,  1975.  It 
is  our  Intention  to  request  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  concurrent- 
ly with  the  Committee  on  Banking  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 


RESIGNATION  AS  A  MANAGER  OP 
H.R.  3474 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  manager 
of  H.R.  3474: 

Washington,  D.C, 
November  11.  1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
WaahiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Please  accept  this  m 
my  resignation  from  jrour  designation  as  a 
manager  of  H.R.  3474. 

I  shall  set  forth  my  reasons  for  resigning 
in  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today. 

RespectfuUy, 

TCNO  BONCALIO, 

Congressman  for  Wyoming. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MANAGER  OP 
H.R.  3474 

(Mr.  RONCAUO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

•  Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
appointed  by  you  on  September  5,  1975, 
to  serve  as  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the 
House  for  the  conference  committee  con- 
sidering the  Ehergy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Today,  the  conferees  met  for  the  first 
time  and  elected  a  chairman  for  the 
conference,  Mr.  Teague.  The  conferees 
then  agreed  to  a  motion  by  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK  to  separate  the  conferees  into  nu- 
clear and  nonnuclear  groups  each  con- 
sidering these  respective  parts  .of  the 
bill.  I  was  in  opposition  to  this  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  matter  of 
this  legislation  is  not  divided  by  title 
Into  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  matters.  It 
provides  funding  for  all  ERDA  energy 
programs.  Nor  were  we  named  specifi- 
cally by  you  to  act  as  managers  and 
conferees  on  specific  titles  or  subject 
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areas  of  the  legislation.  There  were  no 
restrictions  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spent  the  last  3 
years  In  the  House  almost  totally  ab- 
sorbed in  energy  matters,  both  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear.  The  entire  bill  has  mat- 
ters in  it  of  great  importance  to  the 
people  of  my  State  and  to  me  as  their 
Representative.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  McCormack  motion  which  would 
have  prohibited  me  from  voting  on  coal 
and  other  fossil  fuel  R.  &  D.  funding 
and  other  items  of  vital  interest  to  my 
State.  I,  therefore,  have  no  alternative 
but  to  respectfully  resign  this  confer- 
ence. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  present  and  voted  "yea"  on  roll  No. 
644,  H.R.  10339,  a  bill  encouraging  the  di- 
rect marketing  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties from  farmers  to  consumers  and  Im- 
mediately upon  casting  my  "yea"  vote  on 
this  bill,  which  I  cosponsored,  I  phoned 
my  staff  concerning  its  passage.  My  vote 
was  not  recorded  due,  evidently,  to  a  mal- 
function in  the  electronic  voting  equip- 
ment. 


DISILLUSIONMENT  WITH  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  in 
1  minute  say  the  things  I  want  to  say, 
so  I  have  asked  for  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

My  disillusionment  with  the  United 
Nations  started  with  the  Korean  conflict, 
on  through  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  and 
It  culminated,  I  think.  In  the  situation 
where  we  found  ourselves  fighting  prac- 
tically slnglehanded  to  tey  to  maintain 
the  two  Chinas  position  In  the  U.N.  No 
other  episode  In  the  UJJ.  records  will  go 
down  In  Its  history  as  more  disgraceful 
than  the  denial  of  membership  to  an  In- 
dependent nation  that  has  been  an  In- 
dustrious, self-sustaining  Independent 
member  of  that  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Incident  of  last  night 
must  mark  a  new  phase  In  our  thinirifig 
as  to /how  much  longer  we  can  partici- 
pate In  International  affairs  alone  and 
slnglehanded.  Hie  duties  and  the  pre- 
scriptions that  were  contained  In  the 
birth  of  the  UJJ.  have  been  completely 
disregarded.  For  many  years  now  the 
United  States  has  had  to  go  it  alone  In 
trying  to  protect  our  principles  and  a 
moral  climate  of  this  world. 

The  world  must  not  continue  any 
longer  In  Its  disregard  of  the  liberality  In 
time,  money,  and  effort  for  world  under- 
standing, moral  obligation,  and  peace 
promotion  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  the  Ingrati- 
tude shown  so  often  by  the  ben^clarles 
of  the  U.S.  efforts. 

First,  Taiwan  was  forced  out  of  the 
U.N.  Second,  Rhodesia  met  the  same  fate. 
Now,  Israel  feels  the  sting  of  Soviet  and 
Third  World  arrogance.  " 

World  peace  Is  not  nearer.  Its  further 
away  than  ever. 


World  peace  rests  on  imderstanding, 
good  will,  and  good  institutions. 

Find  these  ingredients  and  world 
peace  wUl  be  achieved,  with  or  without 
the  U.N. 

Last  night's  action  causes  many 
thoughts  to  come  to  the  front. 

Time  wont  all  but  a  few  pertinent 
points  to  be  explored. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  U.N.  in  the  three  key  votes 
accepted  by  the  General  Assembly  last 
night,  equating  Zionism  with  racism  and 
the  two  Palestinian  resolutions,  giving 
the  PLO  the  right  to  be  included  on  Its 
own  terms  as  an  equal  partner  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  talks  and  establishing 
a  20-nation  U.N.  committee  on  the  exer- 
cise of  the  inalienajjle  rights  of  the  Pal- 
estinian peoples. 

This  is  adding  insult  to  injury  when 
the  PLO  spokesman  thanked  the  delega- 
tion and  voted  to  continue  its  struggle 
by  political,  economic,  and  military 
means. 

If  one  had  any  doubts  as  to  what  was 
going  to  happen  with  the  passage  of  this 
resolution,  the  statement  of  the  PLO 
spcdtesman  which  emphasized  military 
means  of  implementing  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion ought  to  be  a  warning  to  all  of  us. 
Earlier  I  expressed  my  doubts  against 
the  U.N.'s  eflacacy  as  a  peace-keeping 
force  started  in  the  Korean  confilct  and 
come  on  through  since  including  the 
disastrous  venture  in  Vietnam  and  the 
exclusion  from  the  U.N.  of  the  nonof- 
fending,  industrious,  progressive,  and 
peaceful  nation  of  Taiwan  for  the  doubt- 
ful admission  of  Red  China,  the  results  of 
which  are  not  yet  in. 

The  United  States  has  borne  the  major 
part  of  all  the  costs  of  the  U.N.  since 
its  creation  and  its  Infiuence  is  equalled 
In  the  Cieneral  Assembly  by  the  vote  of 
the  smallest  nation's  membership.  The 
American  people  have  generously  given 
billions  of  dollars  and  too  much  of  Its 
time  and  effort  to  the  emancipation  and 
Independence  of  the  Third  World  nations 
to  be  treated  as  one  would  treat  an  un- 
wanted child. 

Congress  had  the  courage  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  deny  funds  for  the  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  ILO,  headquartered  In  Ge- 
neva. The  reason  was  plain  and  clear — 
not  one  constructive  result  has  come 
from  the  many  problems  and  the  high 
aims  that  Issued  from  the  ILO.  One  can 
look  with  the  same  end  results  to  the 
UJi.  If  this  type  of  Irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  U.N.  majority  membership 
continues.  There  have  been  some  good 
and  meaningful  programs  advanced  by 
the  U.N.  Of  late  U.N.  actions  may  jeop- 
ardize all  programs. 

While  the  U.N.  is  supposed  to  be  the 
instrument  of  all  the  nations  and  carry 
the  burden  of  resolving  the  seeming  eter- 
nal problems  by  the  various  nations,  it 
has  been  the  American  taxpayers  that 
have  paid  the  bill. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  entire  national 
debt  of  the  United  States  plus  many  bil- 
lions more  have  been  spent  on  economic 
and  military  aid  in  greater  or  lesser  sums 
to  every  nation  In  the  world.  In  fact,  we 
could  not  even  wait  until  the  independ- 
dence  of  Angola  was  declared  yesterday 
before  we  started  giving  foreign  aid  to 
Angola  as  If  It  were  an  Independent 
nation  rather  than  a  Portuguese  colony. 


In  this  Instance  it  might  be  good  to 
realize  how  far  we  have  dropped  in  rec- 
ognizing our  own  obligations  to  our  own 
member  States  and  our  own  people  in 
general.  When  we  have  the  administra- 
tion adamantly  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
aid  for  the  beleaguered  city  of  New  York 
while  at  the  same  time  asking  $4  700  1 
000,000  for  the  Mideast  and  $400,000  000 
for  foreign  aid  to  other  nations.  In 'the 
same  breath.  A  total  of  $7,100,000,000  in 
a  time  of  greater  needs  at  home. 

International  interest  and  regard  is 
important  for  the  United  States  and  aU 
nations  but  it  never  should  have  become 
the  primary  interest  of  the  American 
Nation  through  its  various  administra- 
tions. It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  people 
knew  to  what  extent  Internationalism 
has  taken  over  the  priorities  hi  this  Na- 
tion, there  would  be  a  revolt  by  the  peo- 
ples that  would  be  disastrous  to  our  Na- 
tion. Reason  would  be  disregarded  and 
the  good  would  fall  with  the  bad. 

It  is  a  little  known  fact  that  if  we  were 
producing  all  the  goods  and  products 
consumed  by  the  citizens  of  this  country 
we  would  have  full  employment  and  stui 
would  import  enough  goods  and  products 
that  would  give  a  substantial  economic 
assist  to  aU  the  trading  nations. 

No  naUon  can  survive  economically  in 
the  free  trade  world  when  the  basis  of 
trade  is  greed  and  not  need. 

Add  to  the  methods  of  U.N.  irrespon- 
sibUity  those  of  economic  boycott  and 
sanctions,  it  becomes  hard  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  Uve  with,  and  harder  for 
the  Congress  to  support. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
spoiled,  indulged  children  rise  up  to 
spank  the  permissive  parent. 

The  UN.  has  become  a  forum  for  the 
vituperation  of  the  emerging  nations  to 
be  couched  in  resolutions  and  foisted  up- 
on the  world  as  enlightened  foreign  re- 
lations. We  have  been  passive  for  too 
long  In  the  charade  that  is  the  U.N.  to- 
day. Unless  we  can  regain  the  major  part 
of  our  influence  and  prestige  In  this  or- 
ganization It  will  remahi  as  a  potent 
force  against  aU  that  the  United  States 
has  come  to  represent. 


THE  U.N.  RESOLUTION  ON  ZIONISM 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  shock 
and  horror  at  the  Infamous  resolution 
passed  yesterday  by  the  United  Nations! 
In  which  Zionism  was  equated  with 
racism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  may  be  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pascell),  Is  correct  when  he  calls  this 
resolution  a  cheap  shot.  If  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  cheap  shot  and  if  It  Is  not 
really  meant  to  be  taken  seriously,  then 
It  ought  to  be  erased  from  the  books  as 
soon  as  possible. 

However,  If  It  Is  meant  to  be  more  than 
a  cheap  shot,  meant  to  have  substance 
and  reaUty,  then  It  Is  going  to  make  our 
work  with  the  U.N.  very  dlfBcuItr— If  not 
Impossible.  And  the  tragedy  Is  that  our 
support  has  been  given  not  only  to  the 
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General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  and  its  peacekeeping  functions 
but  also  to  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
U.N.  which  have  had  much  more  positive, 
although  less  pubhclzed,  results.  It  may 
scon  become  virtually  impossible  to  justi- 
fy any  further  support  to  these  produc- 
tive and  humanitarian  organizations. 

Thus,  we  are  witnessing  an  interna- 
tional Gresham's  law  at  work — with  the 
evil  driving  out  the  good,  and  poisoning, 
demeaning,  and  perverting  the  meaning 
and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  once 
viewed  by  many  of  us  as  mankind's  best 
hope  for  peace  and  friendship  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  consid- 
erations which  we  would  do  well  to  re- 
member. Thirty  years  ago  the  Nazi  as- 
sault on  humanity  in  general  and  their 
genocidal  drive  against  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple came  to  an  end. 

Thirty  years  later — November  10, 
1975 — we  have  come  full  circle  to  an  un- 
precedented display  of  venomous  anti- 
Semitism  by  72  nations  unmatched  since 
Hitler's  death. 

B4r.  Speaker,  I  am  a  very  proud  Zion- 
ist. So  are  my  parents  and  so  are  my 
children.  We  have  asked  for  the  right  of 
our  coreligionists  who  have  been  driven 
all  across  the  face  of  the  Earth  to  live  a 
peaceful,  productive  life  in  a  ,Iand  which 
the  Jewish  people  have  inhabited  for 
thousands  of  years.  There  has  been  no 
more  noble,  altruistic  or  peaceful  na- 
tional movement  in  human  history  than 
Zionism. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  72  nations,  call- 
ing themselves  the  United  Nations,  have 
unleashed  a  furious  assault  on  me  and  my 
family,  on  the  Jewish  people  and,  indeed, 
on  human  decency. 

Standing  here  in  this  great  country, 
and  in  this  Chamber  where  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  mankind  have  focused 
for  200  years,  and  in  which  I  have  long 
supported  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  hope  for  world  peace,  I  must 
say  that  it  is  no  longer  true  that  the 
General  Assembly  is  our  last  hope  or  any 
hope  at  all  for  peace  and  friendship, 
among  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  72  nations  have  turned 
the  United  Nations  in  to  a  forum  to  prop- 
agate anti-Semitism.  It  is  no  longer 
tolerable. 

If  there  is  not  a  swift  and  positive  res- 
olution to  this  problem,  then  I  call  for 
the  United  States  to  cease  Ita  participa- 
tion in  and  contributions  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  further- 
more. I  call  on  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  consider  the  ranoval  of  the 
General  Ass«nbly  from  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States. 

I  would  regret  any  action  which  would 
impede  the  efforts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' specialized  agencies,  including  the 
World  Health  Organization  In  Ge- 
neva, the  UJ*.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization  in  Vienna,  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization  in  Rome, 
and  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  in  Montreal.  These  orga- 
nizations each  have  benefited  mankind  in 
unique  ways,  such  as  aiding  In  stemming 


the  international  flow  of  narcotic  and 
psychotropic  drugs  by  the  U.N.  Interna- 
tional Narcotic  Control  Board  of  Geneva. 
However,  the  infamous  and  inherently 
evil  resolution  against  Zionism  runs  di- 
rectly counter  to  our  own  Nation's  tradi- 
tion and  fundamental  principles  of 
moraUty  and  decency. 

Accordingly,  I  can  see  no  way  in  which 
the  United  States  can  continue  to  in- 
volve itself  in  any  further  association 
with  the  General  Assembly,  unless  there 
is  a  prompt  resolution  of  this  matter. 
And  if  the  lopsided  majority  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  makes  any  effort  to  put  the 
evil  precepts  of  this  resolution  into  prac- 
tice, I  would  favor  the  prompt  expulsion 
of  the  United  Nations  in  its  entirety 
from  within  U.S.  territory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  especially 
ironic  that  the  nations  of  Egypt  and  Jor- 
dan voted  in  support  of  this  vicious  res- 
olution because  they  profess  to  be  act- 
ing In  the  interests  of  the  Palestinians. 
If  Egypt  and  Jordan  are  truly  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Palestinians,  then 
why  did  they  not  act  in  their  behalf 
when  they  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so? 
In  the  19  years  between  1948  and  1967, 
the  Egyptian  and  Jordanian  Govern- 
ments had  ample  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish a  Palestinian  State  in  the  Gaza 
Strip,  then  controlled  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  on  the  West  Bank,  then  controlled 
by  the  Jordanians.  Instead  of  helping 
their  brethren,  they  forced  them  to  live 
in  dirty,  overcrowded  refugee  camps.  On 
several  occasions,  I  visited  those  camps. 
"The  dilapidated,  sleazy  physical  condi- 
tions and  the  pervasive  despair  of  the 
residents  were  totally  degrading. 

There  was  almost  no  effort  made  to 
help  these  people  then;  in  fact,  there 
was  a  concentrated  effort  made  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  integrated  with 
the  rest  of  their  Arab  neighbors.  The 
Palestinians,  once  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  Arabs,  have  now  become  their  cause 
celebre.  What  is  the  reason  for  this?  Is 
It  that  the  Arabs  intend  to  use  the  Pales- 
tinians as  a  means  of  continuing  the 
strife  between  the  Arab  world  and  Israel? 
The  United  Nations  have  used  this  res- 
olution to  make  the  primary  role  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  much  more  dif- 
ficult. As  long  as  this  wretched  resolu- 
tion— which  is  a  harbinger  of  war  and 
not  of  peace — remains  as  a  stain  on  the 
record  of  the  U.N.,  a  cold  war  stands  In 
the  way  of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Chalm  Herzog,  the  Is- 
raeli Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
said: 

This  was  the  nlgbt — ^November  10,  1938 — 
when  Hitler's  NmI  storm  troops  launched  a 
coordinated  attack  on  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity In  Germany,  burned  the  synagogues  In 
all  Its  cities,  destroyed  Jewish  holy  books  and 
attacked  Jewish  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  do  no  less  than 
bring  to  bear  all  of  the  resolution  of  the 
American  people  to  assure  that  the 
events  unleashed  on  November  10,  1938, 
will  not  be  repeated  by  Nazi  Germany's 
72  heirs  on  November  10,  1975. 

I  know  that  the  American  people  stand 
with  us  against  the  new  nazism  of  1976. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  just  a  brief  report  on  my  personal 
finances  in  connection  with  a  vote  soon 
to  come  before  us  on  one  of  my  commit- 
tees. 

I  have  an  interest  in  a  number  of  oil 
shale  leases  of  varying  potential  in  Pi- 
ceanae  Creek  Basin  in  western  Colorado. 
These  leases  were  obtained  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  long  before  I 
entered  elective  politics. 

At  various  times  in  the  past,  we  have 
attempted  to  sell  these  leases,  but  have 
never  reached  an  agreement  with  pros- 
pective buyers.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  our  leases  are  scattered  and  not  lo- 
cated in  a  compact  block  of  land. 

I  make  this  declaration  because  I  serve 
on  the  Fossil  Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  and 
intend  to  cast  a  vote  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  that  would  eliminate  Fed- 
eral financing  if  shale  oU  in  Colorado, 
which  I  strongly  support  on  its  merits. 

I  will  clearly  be  voting  contrary  to  my 
own  economic  interest.  But  because  I 
have  chosen  to  be  recorded  on  this  vote, 
I  felt  I  have  a  moral  obligation  to  my 
colleagues  to  report  my  personal  involve- 
ment in  this  area. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately, I  was  absent  for  yesterday's 
session  of  the  House  due  to  a  previous 
engagement.  I  supported  the  four  dis- 
trict bills  up  for  approval  yesterday  and, 
had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  their  adoption. 

On  Monday,  I  attended  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Agents,  where  I  was  pre- 
sented their  "Federal  Man  of  the  Year" 
award.  It  was  a  great  honor  for  me  per- 
sonally, and  I  will  long  remember  that 
occasion. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  adopting  H.R.  6461,  which 
provides  long-range  funding  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting.  As  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  I  supported  this 
legislation  and  hope  it  will  soon  be  en- 
acted into  law. 


MODEL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  DEAF  AT  GALLAUDET  COL- 
LEGE MAKES  SIGNIFICANT  IM- 
PRINT IN  EDUCATION  OP  HAND- 
ICAPPED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
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tions  Subcommittee,  I  have  supported 
and  observed  the  achievement  of  a  necesr 
sary  objective  In  the  education  of  the 
handicapped  by  Gallaudet  College,  here 
In  Washington. 

There  is  a  imique  complex  now  imder 
construction  which  represents  a  success- 
ful partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Gallaudet  in  pioneering 
new  techniques  and  refinements  in  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf. 

This  partnership,  created  through  an 
act  of  Congress  by  Public  Law  89-694  in 
1966,  was  intended  to  establish  a  national 
model  for  secondary  education  of  the 
deaf.  The  school's  concept  included  the 
generation  and  national  dissemination 
of  new  educational  techniques  as  well 
as  the  education  of  high  school  students 
with  innovative  hearing  equipment  to 
prepare  them  for  college  and  advanced 
study. 

As  I  recall,  the  Congress  felt  strongly 
that  a  model  school  with  sufficiently  large 
student  population  could  be  the  incu- 
bator for  new  techniques  and  refine- 
ments in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

This  model  school  was  Initiated  in  the 
1969  academic  year  with  10  students, 
teachers,  and  staff  in  a  temporary  build- 
ing. In  July  1969,  the  architectural/en- 
gineering firm  of  Hudgins,  Thompson, 
Ball  &  Associates  was  selected  to  design 
the  school's  permanent  facilities,  and  to 
fulfill  our  congressional  mandate  for  in- 
novative designs  and  excellence  of  archi- 
tecture. 

These  facilities  are  neariiig  completion, 
and  without  much  of  the  usual  undue 
delays  and  costs  that  are  often  expe- 
rienced in  the  Washington  area. 

The  school,  in  the  meantime,  has  ex- 
panded its  enrollment  to  over  100  stu- 
dents and  trained  its  staff  and  faculty 
so  that  visiting  educators  are  already 
receiving  important  benefits  from  the 
model  secondary  school's  program.  The 
school  also  is  developing  and  distribut- 
ing throughout  the  Nation  program  data 
that  is  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  the  young  deaf. 

All  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  prog- 
ress on  a  national  level  in  techniques 
and  meaningful  education  of  the  handi- 
capped can  take  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Gallaudet  and  its  model  sec- 
ondary school  for  the  deaf,  I  congratu- 
late the  administration,  faculty  and 
staff,  along  with  all  others  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  realization  of  this  goal. 


CONGRESSIONAL     OVERSIGHT     OF 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
November  5,  1975,  Issue  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times,  Donald  Alexander,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
referred  to  members  of  congressional 
oversight  committees  as  "faceless  liars" 
and  "a  small  goon  squad  of  congressional 
Investigators."  As  a  member  of  one  of 
those  committees— the  Government  Op- 


erations Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Consumer  and  Monetary  Affairs — I  am 
personally  offended  by  his  intemperate 
remarks.  The  Members  of  Congress  have 
earned  better  treatment  than  to  be  pub- 
licly ridiculed  for  fulfilling  their  con- 
gressional mandate  to  oversee  the  agen- 
cies they  create.  Mr.  Alexander's  111- 
foimded  and  malicious  statements,  in- 
stead of  extinguishing  the  charges 
against  his  agency,  have  only  served  to 
fire  the  investigation. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  like 
other  agencies  that  maintain  confiden- 
tial files,  has  led  a  charmed  life  above 
reproach — above  reproach  not  because 
they  have  been  perfect,  but  above  re- 
proach because  Congress  has  not  been 
able  to  properly  exercise  its  oversight 
responsibilities.  Oversight  committees, 
such  as  the  Commerce,  Consumer,  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee,  are 
looking  at  agency  practices  and  expect- 
ing answers  to  proper  questions.  We  can 
no  longer  accept  evasive  answers  and 
empty  assurances.  We  are  tired  of  read- 
ing In  the  paper  on  Thusrday  that  testi- 
mony given  on  Capitol  Hill  on  Monday 
was  in  error,  or  incomplete,  or,  in  some 
cases,  deliberately  misleading. 

Government  agencies  should  welcome 
oversight,  not  shrink  from  it.  Thoroughly 
scrutinizing  an  agency  established  by 
Congress  to  make  sure  that  it  fimctions 
within  Its  mandate  and  the  law  Is  the 
role  of  our  committee.  If  an  agency,  or 
its  administrator,  is  not  up  to  standards, 
then  It  Is  the  Congress'  obligation  to 
challenge  its  work  and  legislatively  cor- 
rect the  defects.  In  pursuing  our  investi- 
gations, we  are  not  "liars"  or  a  "goon 
squad  of  congressional  investigators," 
and  should  not  be  subject  to  such 
charges. 

The  need  for  more  oversight,  Instead 
of  less.  Is  clear.  The  unwillingness  of  the 
IRS  to  subject  itself  to  scrutiny  does  not 
dispel  the  dbubts  surrounding  the  agency, 
but  rather  adds  to  them. 

During  our  investigation.  Commis- 
sioner Alexander  has  appeared  before  our 
subcommittee  numerous  times  and  at 
each  meeting  a  new  undercover  operation 
or  coded  project  or  covert  cuitlvity  of  the 
IRS  was  revealed.  At  every  meeting  we 
hear  that  the  latest  shocking  revelation 
will  be  the  last.  At  every  meeting  we 
hear  pledges  to  correct  the  unchecked 
and  imauthorized  practices  of  agents 
across  the  Nation.  But  none  of  us  feel 
that  we  are  less  likely  to  hear  of  another 
improper  IRS  activity  because  of  the 
promises  we  have  received,  but  rather 
wait  for  a  new  shock  wave  of  accusa- 
tions and  denials. 

The  first  questionable  practice  called 
to  the  attention  of  our  subcommittee 
was  that  of  Operation  Leprechaun,  an 
undercover  operation  In  the  Miami  area 
that  exceeded  its  legitimate  bounds  and 
resulted  in  snooping  into  the  sex  and 
drinking  habits  of  well  known  public  fig- 
ures, many  of  whom  were  not  even  tan- 
gentially  connected  with  alleged  tax 
evasion. 

Although  administrative  steps  were 
taken  to  remedy  the  excessively  broad 


information-gathering  practices,  there  is 
still  widespread  dissent  both  in  and  out 
of  the  IRS  regarding  the  eflScacy  of  those 
measures. 

Another  area  which  raised  the  con- 
cern of  the  subcommittee  was  the  failure 
of  IRS  to  follow  up  on  the  tax-related 
information  revealed  during  the  Water- 
gate hearings  in  the  Senate  and  the  im- 
peachment hearings  in  the  House.  While 
the  IRS  agrees  that  illegal  campaign 
contributions  have  tax  consequences,  the 
agency  does  not  appear  to  be  diligently 
pursuing  them  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sion. Testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
revealed  that  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Campaign  Activities,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  OCBce  turned  over  campaign 
contribution  information  to  the  IRS. 
That  information  was  all  fed  into  a  com- 
puter for  retention  and  analysis,  but  the 
IRS  subsequently  rendered  the  computer 
and  all  the  information  programed  into 
it  virtually  useless. 

The  most  recent  IRS-related  matter 
before  the  committee  was  Commissioner 
Alexander's  decision  to  suspend  Project 
Haven,  a  massive  investigation  geared 
toward'  the  prosecution  of  tax  evaders 
who  were  using  foreign  tax  shelters  to 
escape  taxation.  After  almost  10  years 
of  IRS  work,  Alexander  htUted  the  in- 
vestigation due  to  a  questionable  act  on 
the  part  of  one  IRS  informant  more 
than  2  years  ago.  The  act  precipitating 
the  suspension  was  the  removal  from  the 
briefcase  of  a  bank  employee  of  names 
and  account  nimibers  of  persons  holding 
accounts  in  the  Castle  Bank  &  Trust. 
Castle  Trust  is  located  in  the  Bahamas 
and  the  owner  of  the  briefcase  was  a 
British  citizen.  Because  of  Bahamian  law, 
these  numbered  accounts  are  not  subject 
to  disclosure.  Testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee revealed  that  there  were  over  300 
names  involving  organized  crime  figures, 
prominent  businessmen,  and  other  very 
well-known  taxpayers.  Working  with  the 
Information,  IRS  agents  were  on  the 
verge  of  breaking  one  of  the  largest  tax 
evasion  schemes  in  recent  history.  Suc- 
cessful completion  of  Project  Haven 
could  possibly  bring  in  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  delinquent  tax  reve- 
nues and  result  in  the  conviction  of  many 
who  are  the  most  flagrant  abusers  of  our 
tax  system. 

As  if  the  magnitude  of  Project  Haven 
and  the  tacit  agreement  that  the  brief- 
case incident  violated  no  law  were  not 
enough  to  pl{u:e  the  suspension  decision 
Into  doubt,  other  charges  of  Alexander's 
Impropriety  have  been  made  In  relation 
to  this  project.  For  example,  news  reports 
state  that  Mr.  Alexander's  former  law 
firm  was  mentioned  in  some  Castle  Trust 
records.  Although  the  relevancy  of  this 
is  unclear,  Mr.  Alexander  has  neither 
resolved  the  problem  nor  turned  it  over 
in  a  timely  fashion  to  an  independent 
branch. 

The  information  regarding  Project 
Haven  is  not  complete.  I.  for  one,  am 
convinced  that  we  have  seen  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  Instead  of  making 
accusations  about  committee  integrity 
and  purpose,  Mr.  Alexander  would  be 
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better  advised  to  cooperate  with  the  com- 
mittee and  help  to  repair  the  damage 
done  to  IRS  Image  in  the  past  few  years. 
One  thing  Is  clear  from  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's remarks  and  those  of  others;  the 
IRS  Is  in  turmoil.  Agents  have  com- 
plained, and  rightly  so,  that  their  work 
Is  fruitless.  They  meticulously  build 
cases  like  Project  Haven  that  could  bring 
in  millions  of  back  tax  dollars  only  to 
see  them  bottled  up  in  Washington.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  Commissioner  has  resumed 
the  work  on  Project  Haven,  but  tiie  agent 
in  charge  of  developing  the  case  has  been 
shuffled  off  to  routine  chores. 

In  testimony  before  our  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Alexander  and  others  from  the  IRS 
concur  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars could  have  been  funneled  into  over- 
seas tax  shelters.  These  fxmds  come  from 
enterprises  that  cut  across  the  fabric 
of  our  society — both  legitimate  and  il- 
legitimate business  practices.  Although 
all  agree  that  foreign  bank  accounts 
serve  to  shelter  income  earned  in  the 
United  States  from  income  taxes,  grossly 
inadequate  resources  are  allocated  by 
the  IRS  for  tavestlgation  of  these  mat- 
ters. The  IRS's  lack  of.  pursuit  in  these 
classes  of  tax  matters  only  serves  to  pro- 
tect these  tax  evaders  from  the  law.  Fail- 
ure to  prosecute  those  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  these  illegal  foreign  tax 
shelters  only  helps  the  superrlch  and, 
by  releasing  them  from  their  tax  liabil- 
ities. Increases  the  burden  on  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer  who  dutifully  reports 
aU  his  income 

Tied  to  the  issue  of  foreign  trusts  are 
the  allegations  made  during  Watergate 
that  Illegal  campaign  contributions  were 
siphoned  into  foreign  accounts,  but  thus 
far,  no  cases  have  been  brought.  Under- 
standing that  the  Special  Prosecutor  may 
have  some  role  in  these  cases,  it  should 
still  be  within  the  good-faith  efforts  of 
the  agency  to  maintain  the  information 
for  easy  retrieval  should  the  tax  matters 
fall  back  Into  their  agency's  jurisdiction. 
We  all  know  that  a  great  deal  of  IRS 
investigatory  work  Is  conducted  by  in- 
formants, persons  who  believe  that  it  is 
wrong  for  certain  Individuals  to  avoid 
taxes.    These   persons,    too,    are   being 
stifled  and  discouraged  by  Alexander's 
actions.  In  developing  Project  Haven,  the 
IRS  relied  on  just  such  an  Informer,  a 
man  with  connections  to  Castle  Trust, 
the  key  to  Project  Haven.  When  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  suspend  the  project, 
another   decision — a    callous    one — ^was 
made  concerning  the  Informant  who  had 
fed  information  to  IRS  for  years.  In  his 
press   conference    announcing    Haven's 
suspension,  Alexander  gave  a  great  many 
details  about  the  Informant's  life.  Any- 
one involved  with  Project  Haven  would 
be  able  to  easily  identify  the  informant. 
In  my  mind,  this  was  a  needless  sacrifice 
of  an  Individual.  The  informant,  referred 
to  as  TW-24,  has  every  reason  to  be 
afraid  now.  Some  of  the  names  he  gave 
to  IRS  are  allegedly  connected  with  or- 
ganized  crime.    Alexander   has    turned 
TW-24  from  a  respectable  citizen  Into  a 
marked  man  who  must  fear  for  his  life. 
The  task  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice is  to  be  the  tax  collector  for  the  Na- 
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tion.  As  such,  it  traditionally  has  not, 
and  indeed  caimot,  become  embroiled  In 
poUtics.  Our  voluntary  tax  system  Is 
based  on  the  IRS'  mandate  to  collect 
taxes  fairly  and  evenhandedly.  But  In 
recent  times,  charges  of  IRS'  nonpolltlcal 
natiure  have  been  raised.  In  the  previous 
administration  it  was  shown  that  ene- 
mies of  the  administration  were  harassed 
and  friends  were  given  special  treatment. 
No  matter  what  Mr.  Alexander  says, 
how  often  he  protests,  how  vicious  his  at- 
tacks become,  we  in  the  Congress  and 
on  the  subcommittee  will  perform  our 
jobs.  The  sooner  he  recognizes  that 
fundamental  fact  of  our  conviction,  the 
sooner  we  can  clear  the  reputation  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  restore  the 
faith  of  the  American  public  by  Insuring 
that  one  of  Its  most  basic  Institutions  en- 
forces the  law  as  It  Is  written. 


THE  VIETNAM  VETERAN  CONGRES- 
SIONAL  INTERN   PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
country  will  celebrate  Veterans  Day  to- 
day, paying  tribute  to  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  served  and  fought  to  preserve  our 
Independence  and  security.  While  we  can 
never  wholly  repay  the  debt  we  owe  to 
the  Nation's  veterans,  we  can,  and  must, 
show  by  our  words  and  actions  that  their 
heavy  sacrifice  did  not  go  unheeded. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
veterans  today  who  rightfully  have  be- 
gun to  question  whether  the  Nation  truly 
appreciates  or  understands  the  service 
which  they  rendered,  or  the  sacrifices 
which  they  made.  I  speak  particularly  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran.  The  unpopularity 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  divislveness 
it  created  In  the  American  community 
has  tainted  the  country's  attitude  to- 
ward those  who  served  In  Vietnam.  The 
Vietnam  veteran  must  contend  with  the 
ambivalent,  and  sometimes  hostile,  at- 
tude  of  many  Americans  while  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  cope  with  the  re- 
adjustment to  civilian  life.  He  came  home 
at  a  time  when  the  country  was  trying 
to  push  Vietnam  far  back  in  the  past,  at 
a  time  when  the  economy  was  on  a  down- 
swing and  imemployment  was  on  the 
rise.  In  too  many  cases,  the  obstacles  he 
encountered  far  outweighed  the  assist- 
ance he  received.  Thus,  we  have  an  im- 
employment rate  for  Vietnam  veterans 
that  consistently  hovers  above  the  na- 
tional average;  25  percent  of  young  vets, 
age  20  to  24,  are  out  of  work.  Veterans 
in  about  half  the  States  cannot  afford 
the  tuition  costs  at  pubUc  colleges  and 
universities,  and  legislation  to  give  them 
a  greater  degree  of  assistance  and  flexi- 
bility In  the  use  of  their  benefits  remains 
opposed  by  the  administration  and  tied 
up  In  committee. 

It   Is   small   wonder    that    so    many 
yoimg  veterans  are  disillusioned.  They, 


and  In  many  cases  their  families,  feel 
alienated  from  the  American  main- 
stream and  disenchanted  with  their 
Government. 

Then,  too.  there  are  the  families  of 
those  who  did  not  come  home,  the  fami- 
lies of  the  missing  In  action.  They  must 
wage  a  constant  battle  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  carry  on  persistent  ef- 
forts within  the  Congress  so  that  their 
missing  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  wonder 
how  many  Americans  realize  that  there 
are  over  800  men  missing  in  action  In 
Southeast  Asia.  In  our  haste  to  leave 
behind  the  tragedy  of  the  Vietnam  erst, 
let  us  not  forget  these  men,  or  the  55,000 
who  gave  their  lives,  or  those  who  fought 
by  their  sides  who  did  return  home.  The 
debt  we  owe  to  the  Vietnam  veteran  is 
distinct  and  separate  from  whatever 
feelings  we  have  toward  the  Vietnam 
war.  It  was  we  the  American  people  who 
thrust  upon  him  the  responsibility  for 
fighting  In  Vietnam,  and  It  is  we  who 
must  now  repay  him  for  his  service  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  newly  created  Select 
Committee  for  Missing  Persons  in 
Southeast  Asia  (Mr.  Montgomery)  and 
I  are  Introducing  a  resolution  that  is 
Intended  both  to  honor  those  who  served 
in  Vietnam  and  to  act  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  those  who  are  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  resolution  would 
establish  within  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  Vietnam  veteran  congres- 
sional Intern  program.  In  tribute  to 
members  of  the  armed  services  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  and  In  special 
commemoration  of  those  who  are  miss- 
ing in  action  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
measure  would  allow  each  Member  of 
the  House  to  hire  a  Vietnam  veteran,  for 
a  6-month  Internship,  and  would  provide 
each  Member  with  an  allowance  of 
$3,000  to  be  payable  to  the  intern  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $500  per  month. 

We  beUeve  that^iie  creation  of  a  Viet- 
nam veteran  intern  program  Is  an  Im- 
portant and  practical  idea  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  Too  little  recognition  has 
been  accorded  the  Vietnam  veteran.  By 
creating  a  program  within  the  Congress 
specifically  in  recognition  of  the  service 
performed  by  the  Vietnam  veteran  on 
behalf  of  the  country,  we  can  show  our 
appreciation  to  him  by  more  than  Up 
service.  We  can  provide  him  with  a 
unique  job  opportimity  that  will  reln- 
volve  him  in  the  workings  of  government 
on  a  firsthand  basis.  We  can  perhaps  be- 
gin to"  counter  the  disillusionment  and 
feeling  of  alienation  experienced  by  so 
many  of  our  young  vets.  Many  of  them 
know  the  American  political  system  only 
as  it  affected  them  during  their  tenure 
in  Vietnam,  and  In  too  many  cases,  this 
experience  unfortunately  undermined 
their  belief  In  the  system.  We  know  that 
our  system,  although  not  without  its 
faults,  does  work,  and  we  are  hopeful 
that  a  Vietnam  veteran  intern  program 
can  serve  to  show  many  of  our  young 
people  that  the  system  Is  responsive  and 
that  they  can  be  a  part  of  It.  In  turn,  we 
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should  recognize  that  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran has  a  unique  contribution  to  make 
in  his  own  right.  He  has  had  experiences 
that  most  of  his  contemporaries  have  not 
had,  and  we  can  benefit  from  his 
insights. 

We  will  be  seeking  cosponsors  on  this 
resolution  and  hope  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  will  join  us  in  our  effort  to 
create  a  Vietnam  veteran  congressional 
intern  program. 


HNANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE 
TO  STUDENTS  FOR  HIGHER  EDU- 
CA-nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  time  Is  upon  us  when  millions  of 
young  people  will  be  appljring  for  ad- 
mission to  vocational  schools  and  col- 
leges. However,  the  hard  economic  times 
we  have  been  through,  coupled  with  ris- 
ing educational  costs,  have  left  these  In- 
stitutions out  of  reach  for  many  families, 
for  whom  educational  expenses  are  an 
impossible  burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion has  in  the  past  laid  upon  the  skills 
and  knowledge  of  the  people,  In  both  a 
technical  and  intellectual  sense.  The 
foundations  of  our  democracy  are 
grounded  In  an  Informed  electorate,  cap- 
able of  making  a  critical  choice.  Educa- 
tion must  be  seen  as  the  necessary  in- 
surer for  all  of  our  futures. 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  provide  the 
latest  information  on  available  types  of 
educational  aids,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
following  information  will  be  helpful: 
Major  e:ducational  Aid  Programs 
federal  programs 
Basic  educational  opportunity  grant  program 

Who  Is  eligible  for  consideration:  Persons 
who  are  enrolled  or  Intend  to  be  enrolled  as 
full-time  undergraduate  students  In  eUglble 
post-secondary    Institutions. 

How  much  aid  Is  available:  (1,400  minus 
the  expected  family  contribution  which  is 
determined  by  an  evaluation  of  the  family's 
financial  resovu'ces. 

How  Is  the  grant  used :  To  pay  tuition  and 
fees. 

Is  the  grant  repayable :  No. 

How  to  apply:  Basic  Grant  applications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  ofHce  of  the  high 
school  counselor,  the  college  financial  aid  of- 
ficer or  by  writing  to  BEOO,  Box  2468,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20013. 

Supplemental  educational  opportunity  grant 
program 

Who  is  eligible  for  consideration :  Students 
who  are  enroUed  or  intend  to  be  enrolled  In 
eligible  post-secondary  Institutions  for  at 
least  half-time  undergraduate  study. 

How  much  aid  is  available:  Up  to  $1,500 
per  year.  Grants  are  based  on  financial  need. 

How  is  the  grant  used:  To  pay  tuition  and 
fees. 

Is  the  grant  repayable :  No. 

How  to  apply:  Students  and  their  parents 
must  complete  a  Parents  Confidential  State- 
ment (PCS)  or  a  Family  Financial  SUte- 
ment  (PPS) .  These  forms  are  avaUable  from 
the  office  of  the  high  school  counselor  or  the 
college  financial  aid 


Social  security  educational  aid  benefits 
Who  Is  eligible  for  consideration:  Depend- 
ent, unmarried  students  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  22,  whose  parents  have  become  eligi- 
ble for  social  security  benefits. 

How  much  aid  is  available:  Depends  upon 
the  separate  Income,  if  any,  of  the  eligible 
student.  Benefits,  not  available  for  on-the-job 
training  or  to  students  studying  part-time. 
How  to  apply:  Write  to  the  appropriate 
District  Office  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, or  to  the  Office  of  PubUc  Affairs, 
Social  Security  Administration,  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland  21236. 

College  work  study  program 

Who  Is  eligible  for  consideration :  Students 
who  are  enrolled  or  intend  to  be  enrolled  for 
at  least  hEUf-time  study  as  undergraduates 
or  graduates  in  approved  pKwt-secondary  in- 
stitutions. 

How  much  aid  is  available :  Up  to  40  hours 
of  work  per  week.  The  amount  of  work  will 
be  based  on  the  student's  financial  need  and 
his  or  her  course  Ioa:l. 

Row  Is  this  Income  used:  At  the  student's 
discretion  to  pay  college  related  expenses. 

How  to  apply:  The  Parents  Confidential 
Statement  ch:  the  Family  Financial  Statement 
serve  as  applications  for  this  program. 

National  Direct  Stvjlent  Loan  Program 
(NDSL) 

Who  Is  eligible  for  consideration :  Students 
who  are  enrolled  or  intend  to  be  enrolled 
as  undergraduates  for  at  least  half-time 
study  in  participating  post-secondary  Insti- 
tutions. 

How  much  aid  is  avaUable:  Up  to  $2,500 
for  the  first  two  years  of  study;  up  to  $5,000 
for  all  undergraduate  study. 

How  Is  the  loan  used:  To  pay  tuition  and 
fees. 

How  much  time  to  repay:  Repayment  be- 
gins nine  months  after  the  student  leaves 
school  or  graduates.  The  student  may  have 
up  to  ten  years  to  repay  the  loan.  The  Inter- 
est rate  Is  3%. 

How  to  apply:  The  Parents  Confidential 
Statement  or  the  Family  Financial  State- 
ment serve  as  applications  for  this  program. 

There  are  other  sources  of  financial  aid 
which  students  should  explore.  Among  these 
are  national  and  institutional  scholarships, 
social  security  benefits,  veterans  benefits, 
ROTC  benefits  and  special  loans  for  students 
in  some  vocational  programs.  Students  who 
feel  that  they  may  be  eligible  for  social  secu- 
rity or  veterans  benefits  should  contact  their 
local  Veterans  Administration  or  Social  Secu- 
rity Office. 

For  information  on  other  programs,  stu- 
dents should  talk  with  a  college  financial  aid 
officer. 

OHIO   AID   PROGRAMS 

Ohio  Instructional  Grants  Program-Ohio 
Board  of  Regents 

Who  is  eligible  for  consideration:  Any 
Ohio  resident  who: 

1.  is  or  intends  to  be  enroUed  as  a  fuU-time 
undergraduate  student  in  an  eligible  Ohio 
institution  of  post-secondary  education; 

2.  is  or  wUl  be  making  appropriate  progress 
towards  an  associate  or  bachelor's  degree,  and 

3.  is  not  or  will  not  be  enrolled  in  a  course 
of  study  leading  to  a  degree  in  religion  or 
theology  or  other  field  of  preparation  for  a 
religious  profession. 

How  much  aid  Is  available:  The  amount 
of  each  award  is  determined  in  accordance 
with  a  Table  of  Grants  which  is  written  into 
law  each  year  by  the  Ohio  General  Assem- 
bly. Grants  range  from  $90  to  $600  for  stu- 
dents attending  public-assisted  Ohio  Insti- 
tutions and  from  $150  to  $1,600  for  students 
attending  private,  non-profit  colleges. 

How  is  the  grant  used:  To  pay  Instnic- 
tlonal  and  general  college  fees  only.  A  student 


may  receive  aid  for  a  maximum  of  five  years 
of  study.  Grants  are  not  used  for  summer 
study. 

Is  the  grant  repayable :  No. 

How  to  apply:  Obtain  an  Ohio  Instruc- 
tional Grant  application  from  the  office  of 
the  high  school  covinselor,  the  college  finan- 
cial aid  officer,  or  from  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Regents,  Student  Assistant  Office,  30  East 
Broad  Street,  36tb  Floor,  Coliunbus,  Ohio 
43216. 

After  a  student  submits  an  application 
for  an  Ohio  instructional  Grant,  he  or  she 
will  receive  a  notification  from  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Regents.  If  the  student  Is  eligible 
for  funds  he  or  she  mvist  take  this  notifica- 
tion to  the  college  financial  aid  office  where 
the  exact  amount  of  the  award  will  be  de- 
termined. 

War  orphans  scholarship  program  for  chil- 
dren of  disa'bled  or  deceased  war  veterans 
Who  Is  eligible  for  consideration :  Students 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  not  over  21 -years- 
old  at  the  time  of  application,  who  are  en- 
rolled or  Intend  to  be  enrolled  for  fuU-time 
study  in  eligible  Ohio  public-supported  post- 
secondary  institutions,  and  who  have  resided 
In  Ohio  for  twelve  months  prior  to  the  time 
of  application.  A  student's  parent  must  have: 

1.  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  have  been  killed  during  a  period 
when  the  United  States  was  at  war.  (Includ- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict) ;  or  if  disabled,  the 
parent  must  have  a  60%  or  greater  service- 
connected  disability  or  must  be  receiving 
benefits  for  permanent  and  total  non -service- 
connected  dlsablUty  as  determined  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  of  the  United 
States;  and 

2.  entered  the  Armed  Forces  as  a  resident 
of  Ohio. 

These  scholarships  are  limited  in  number; 
therefore,  every  applicant  will  not  necessarily 
receive  an  award.  If  an  applicant  is  not 
awarded  a  scholarship,  hts  or  her  name  will 
be  placed  on  a  roster  as  an  alternate  to  ful- 
fill a  possible  future  vacancy. 

How  is  the  scholarship  used:  To  pay  In- 
structional and  general  fees  at  eligible  post- 
secondary  institutions.  Students  may  receive 
funds  for  a  maximum  of  four  years,  or  a  total 
of  12  academic  quarters.  The  scholarship  may 
be  used  for  summer  school. 

Is  the  scholarship  repayable:  No. 
How  to  apply:  Obtain  an  application  from 
the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents,  Student  Assist- 
ance Office,  30  East  Broad  Street,  36th  Floor, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

War  Orphans  Scholarship  Program  for  Chil- 
dren of  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  in 
Action  in  Vietnam 

The  War  Orphans  Scholarship  Program 
also  provides  scholarships  for  students  whose 
parents  are  or  were  declared  to  be  prisoners 
of  war  or  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia 
on  or  after  January  1,  1960.  For  more  infor- 
mation about  this  program,  students  should 
contact  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents. 
Ohio  Student  Loan  Program 

Who  is  eligible  for  consideration:  Ohio 
residents  who  are  enrolled  or  Intend  to  be 
enrolled  for  at  least  half-time,  graduate  or 
undergraduate  study  In  eligible  post-sec- 
ondary institutions. 

How  much  aid  is  avaUable:  Up  to  $2,500 
per  academic  year.  The  maximum  outstand- 
ing debt  Is  $7,600  for  undergraduates,  and 
$10,000  for  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents, including  undergraduate  loans. 

How  is  the  loan  used:  To  pay  instructional 
and  general  fees  and  other  college  expenses. 

How  much  time  to  repay:  Repayment  be- 
gins after  the  student  graduates  or  leaves 
school.  The  maximum  repayment  period  is 
ten  years. 

How  to  apply:  Applications  are  available 
at  local  banks  and  other  lending  institutions 
that  participate  in  the  program.  For  more 
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Information,  contact  the  Ohio  Loan  Com- 
miasion,  34  North  High  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43215. 

There  are  other  state-supported  financial 
aid  programs  which  give  assistance  to  Ohio's 
students.  For  more  Information  on  these  pro- 
grams students  should  contact  their  high 
school  counselors  or  college  financial  aid 
officers. 


SIMON  ERRS  IN  DERIDING  IMPACT 
OF  NEW  YORK  BANKRUPTCY  ON 
OTHER  CITIES'  BONDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rei«s)  is 
recognizing  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Treasury 
Secretary  William  E.  Simon  says  that  a 
New  York  City  bankruptcy  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  borrowing  power  of 
other  communities. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Secretary  Simon 
says,  that  top-rated  securities  are  stUl 
attractive  to  investors.  But  what  he  faJls 
to  recognize  is  the  serious  implications 
that  New  York's  troubles  hold  for  many 
other  States  and  cities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Not  only  are  they  paying  higher  bor- 
rowing costs  already,  but  some  of  their 
offerings  are  being  shut  out  of  the  mar- 
ket altogether  because  of  the  anticipated 
New  York  default.  Actual  bankruptcy 
seems  certain  to  have  even  more  serlo'js 
effects. 

Hie  conclusions  are  based  on  a  survey 
of  bond  market  experts  and  city  and 
State  finance  officers  made  by  the  House 
Banking,  Currency,  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee staff,  following  Secretary  Simon's 
testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  on  October  30,  that 
stated:  "I  cannot  conclude  that  a  default 
will  materially  impair"  the  ability  of 
other  public  entitles  to  borrow. 

This  assertion  is  contradicted  by  the 
opinions  of  State  and  mimlclpal  finance 
officers  queried  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. "The  consensus  among  these  fi- 
nance officers  is  that:  First,  New  York 
City's  pending  default  has  forced  them  to 
pay  a  penalty  on  recent  borrowings; 
second.  States  and  cities  In  some  cases 
have  had  to  reject  bids  as  too  high,  or 
have  had  to  cancel  offerings;  and  third, 
actual  bankruptcy.  If  and  when  it  occurs 
next  month,  will  make  matters  worse. 

One  measure  of  the  market  erosion 
caused  by  the  prospective  New  York  City 
bankruptcy  is  the  increasing  sield  on 
outstanding  city  and  State  issues  traded 
In  the  secondary,  or  wholesale,  market. 
A  rising  yield  signifies  a  decline  in  value 
of  an  outstanding  issue.  J.  J.  Kenny 
Co.,  Inc.,  municipal  bond  brokers,  con- 
ducted a  special  study  that  shows  that, 
for  the  period  May  1  to  October  1,  yields 
Increased — and  values  declined — for  a 
broad  range  of  city  and  State  issues. 
"This  means  new  offerings  by  any  of 
these  public  entities  would  have  to  pay 
a  higher  price  today  than  last  spring. 
The  cause  of  the  market  erosion  Is  the 
New  York  crisis,"  says  a  Kenny  Co. 
spokesman. 

Another  special  study,  by  Moody's  In- 
vestors Service,  Inc.,  matched  borrowing 
costs  paid  by  public  entities  over  the  past 


year  or  so  against  the  average  interest 
rate  rise  for  the  period.  This  study  con- 
cluded that  many  borrowers  were  pa5dng 
an  added  cost  because  of  New  York's 
problems. 

Some  examples:  Salt  River  project, 
Arizona,  paid  7.7  percent  to  sell  bonds 
in  April,  and  8.17  percent  to  sell  similar 
bonds  in  September;  Boston  Metropoli- 
tan District  paid  5.86  percent  to  sell 
bonds  in  November  1974,  and  rejected 
as  too  high  a  bid  of  8.24  percent  on  simi- 
lar bonds  offered  this  month;  State  of 
Pennsylvania  paid  6.44  percent  to  sell 
bonds  in  April,  and  6.78  percent  to  sell 
similar  bonds  in  August;  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
paid  5.37  percent  to  sell  bonds  in  May, 
and  6.8  percent  to  sell  similar  ■ibonds  in 
October. 

Inquiries  to  city  and  State  finance  of- 
ficers produced  these  responses: 
DETRorr 

Three  times  the  city  tried  to  sell  $30 
million  of  bonds  but  failed  because  the 
legal  limit  on  interest  that  could  be  paid 
was  8  percent.  After  the  interest  ceiling 
was  raised  to  10  percent  the  city  sold 
the  bond  issue  at  9.81  percent  in  Jime. 
In  August,  it  sold  another  $20  million 
package  at  9.91  percent,  just  shy  of  the 
new  limit.  "The  direct  cost  to  the  city 
of  Detroit  of  the  New  York  City  situation 
has  been  between  $10  million  and  $11 
million,"  says  a  spokesman. 

ATLANTA 

On  September  30.  the  city  rejected  as 
"unacceptable"  a  lone  bid  offered  for  an 
issue  of  water-sewer  revenue  bonds.  A 
month  later  the  issue  was  sold  at  7.35 
percent,  a  price  which  Charles  Davis, 
Commissioner  of  Finance,  attributes  to 
"uncertain  conditions  caused  by  New 
York  City." 

COM  NAC'l'lUUT 

In  June  the  State  sold  20-year  bonds 
at  5.6  percent,  and  3  months  later  It  sold 
similar  bonds  at  6.16  percent.  The  addi- 
tional cost  to  Connecticut  taxpayers 
over  the  life  of  the  September  issue  is 
estimated  at  $1.7  million.  "The  only 
conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  the 
higher  interest  is  the  result  of  the  im- 
minent New  York  City  default,"  says 
Henry  Parker,  the  State  treasurer. 

JBUBST  CRT 

In  May  the  city  sold  bonds  at  8.7  per- 
cent; in  September  it  sold  bonds  at  10.375 
percent,  the  highest  rate  In  the  city's 
history.  "If  New  York  defaults,"  says 
James  McCarthy,  budget  director,  "all 
municipalities  throughout  the  country 
will  have  difficulty." 

I  MASSACBTTSriTS 

The  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency  sold  long-term  bonds  at  5.89  per- 
cent in  July,  had  to  cancel  a  September 
sale  because  of  market  conditions,  and 
sold  only  $12  million  of  a  $30  million  of- 
fering in  October  at  9.2  percent,  the 
highest  rate  in  history.  "All  of  this 
trouble  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
New  York  situation,"  says  William 
White,  the  executive  director.  "If  the 
trend  continues,  we'll  have  to  go  out  of 
business  and  oiu-  public  purpose  will  be 
subverted." 


CIXVEI.Ain> 


In  August  the  city  sold  notes  at  6.73 
percent,  and  paid  7.7  percent  on  similar 
notes  sold  in  September.  "Obviously, 
New  York  has  had  an  effect  on  the  In- 
terest we're  paying,"  says  Warren  D. 
Riebe,  the  city  finance  director.  Ohio  has 
an  8-percent  interest  ceiling.  "If  the 
market  continues  to  deteriorate,"  Mr. 
Riebe  warns,  "we'll  have  to  ask  the  State 
to  increase  the  ceiling"  or  the  city  will 
be  shut  out  of  the  market. 

NEWAHK 

The  city  already  is  shut  out  of  the 
market  for  its  own  issues.  In  March  the 
city  rejected  as  too  high  the  lone  bid  of 
9.25  percent  for  $22  million  of  bonds.  In 
June  the  city  rejected  a  single  bid  of 
9.6  percent  for  half  the  Issue.  The  city 
still  has  not  sold  these  bonds.  "Quite 
clearly,  we've  been  affected  by  the  New 
York  situation,"  says  Dennis  Sullivan, 
the  finance  director.  "In  recent  offerings 
we  have  encountered  the  phenomenon  of 
single  bids.  If  New  York  defaults,  we're 
concerned  that  we  won't  receive  any 
bids." 

WEST   VntGINIA 

In  late  October,  the  State  sold  bonds 
at  6.48  percent,  which  officials  believe  in- 
cluded a  penalty  of  between  one-half  and 
1  percentage  point.  "The  municipal  bond 
market  is  in  one  of  the  most  unstable 
periods  In  its  history  because  of  the  im- 
pending New  York  default,"  comments 
Ron  Plerson,  State  treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  sur- 
vey by  the  Banking  Committee  staff,  a 
major  survey  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association. 

This  report  also  documents  the  impact 
of  the  New  York  fiscal  crisis  on  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  market,  putting  to  rest 
much  of  the  debate  about  whether  the 
bond  market  has  been  adversely  affected. 
The  answer  clearly  is  "Yes,"  it  has. 

The  report  estimates  that  Uie  long- 
term  impact  of  higher  interest  rates  out- 
side of  New  York  will  cost  taxpayers  be- 
tween $800  million  and  $1.5  billion. 

A  summary  of  the  major  findings  of 
the  40 -page  report  follows: 
Major  Findings 

1.  Recent  erosion  of  credit  confidence  in 
State  and  local  government  bonds  has  in- 
creased borrowing  costs  on  average  for  all 
State  and  local  governmental  borrowers.  For 
State  and  local  long-term  debt  sold  the  first 
9  months  of  this  year,  credit  concerns  have 
added  an  additional  $100  million  a  year  in 
Interest  costs.  This  will  accumulate  to  about 
$1  billion  in  added  Interest  cost  over  the  life 
of  these  bonds  that  have  beep  already  sold. 

2.  Loolcing  ahead  for  the  year  period  start- 
ing in  the  third  quarter  of  1976  and  noting 
the  present  deteriorated  condition  of  in- 
vestor confidence.  It  Is  estimated  that  annual 
interest  costs  on  State  and  local  bonds  will 
be  Increased  by  $80  to  $130  million  for  bor- 
rowers other  than  the  New  York  Municipal 
Assistance  Ck>rporation.  If  MAC  Is  included, 
the  total  annual  Increase  would  swell  to 
between  $130  and  $180  million.  Furthermore, 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Increased  lifetime 
debt  costs  for  borrowers  other  than  New 
York  State  and  MAC  will  amount  to  between 
$800  mUIion  and  $1.5  bUllon.  Addition  of  the 
MAC  borrowings  increases  these  lifetime  costs 
to  a  total  of  $1.1  to  $1.8  billion. 

3.  Borrowing  costs  have  risen  for  all  gov- 
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ernments,  but  not  uniformly  throughout  the 
nation.  Since  July,  the  estimated  added 
cost  due  to  credit  concerns  have  Increased 
municipal  bond  Interest  rates  from  a  rela- 
tively small  .08  percentage  points  in  North 
Central  states  to  .65  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region.  Based  on  recent  borrowing  levels,  the 
resulting  average  Increase  in  annual  Inter- 
est pajrmente  by  states  range  from  $8.2  mU- 
lion  in  Pennsylvania  to  $26  thousand  In 
North  Dakota. 

4.  Other  research  results  Indicate  that  the 
cost  of  short-term  borrowing  has  also  risen 
since  July  of  1976.  These  Increases,  most 
dramatic  In  the  lower  grades  of  municipal 
securities  and  concentrated  In  the  North- 
eastern United  States,  have  further  inflated 
annual  borrowing  costs  by  $200  to  $300  mil- 
lion. This  is  In  addition  to  the  Increases  in 
bond  Interest  costs  reported  above. 


WORKERS'  ILLNESS  DUE  TO  PCB's 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Dominick 
V.  Danikls)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  another  tragic  story  of  workers 
being  deprived  of  their  basic  right  to  a 
safe  and  hesdthful  workplace  is  unfold- 
ing in  New  York  State  this  fall,  as  the 
State  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  Investigates  the  problem 
of  contamination  due  to  polychlorlnated 
biphenyls — ^PCB's. 

The  New  York  Times  today  reported 
that  at  least  65  of  the  employees  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  at  Fort  Edward  and 
Hudson  Falls  have  suffered  illness  due 
to  exposure  to  PCB's  over  a  15-year 
period.  These  GE  plants  make  capaci- 
tors, and  in  the  course  of  manufactur- 
ing, workers  are  exposed  to  PCB's.  I  am 
including  the  Times  article  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues. 

According  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection AgencSr,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  Octo- 
ber 24, 1975: 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that  PCB's 
are  a  group  of  chemicals  which  at  certain 
levels  can  cause  serious  toxic  effects  on  man 
and  ctin  adversely  affect  our  ecological  re- 
sources. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Manpower, 
Compensation,  and  Health  and  Safety, 
which  I  chair,  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
and  my  staff  is  currently  Investigating 
the  problem  of  worker  exposure  to 
PCB's.  The  toxic  effects  of  this  dan- 
gerous chemical  group  affect  the  worker 
as  well  as  the  general  environment.  I 
Intend  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
problem  and  report  to  my  colleagues  on 
my  findings. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  11,  19751 
OE  AoMrrs  66  Got  Sick  From  Exposure 
TO  PCB 

(By  Richard  Severe) 

Albany,  November  10. — The  General  Elec- 
tric Company  conceded  today  that  at  least 
65  of  Its  employes  had  become  ill  over  a 
15-year  period  under  conditions  that  "may 
have  been  caused  by  or  aggravated  by  ex- 
posure to  P.C.B.'s"  or  polychlorlnated 
biphenyls. 

O.E.  made  the  response  in  testimony  that 
became  public  here  during  a  hearing  called 
by  the  State  Department  of  Environmental 


Conservation,  which  has  filed  a  complaint 
against  General  Electric. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the  company 
violated  water-quality  standards  of  New 
York  by  dumping  PCB's  from  two  of  Its 
plants  north  of  here  Into  the  Hudson  River. 

PCB's  are  used  by  General  Electric  in  the 
manufacture  of  capacitors  at  Fort  Edward 
and  Hudson  FaUs. 

The  company  said  that  49  of  about  1,800 
employees  working  in  areas  exposed  to  PCB's 
had  reported  to  Its  dispensaries  "complain- 
ing of  allergic  dermatitis,"  and  added  that 
16  more  bad  reported  nausea,  dizziness,  eye 
Irritation,  nasal  Irritation,  asthmatic  bron- 
chitis and  fungus. 

The  testimony  was  in  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  testimony  given  by  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Simons,  a  G.E.  official  in  charge  of  environ- 
mental problems,  who  testified  In  May  of  1974 
that  "the  only  medical  effects  that  had  been 
reported  during  the  four  decades  we  were  In 
this  business  have  been  occasional  cases  of 
chloracne  or  other  minor  skin  Irritations  of 
a  nonchronlc  nature  which  disappeared  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  employee  to  some  other 
operation." 

Dr.  Simon's  testimony  was  given  In  a  hear- 
ing conducted  by  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

In  today's  testimony — which  was  prepared 
in  advance  and  represented  the  company's 
official  position — General  Electric  refused  a 
request  from  Philip  H.  Oltlen,  assistant 
counsel  for  the  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Conservation,  to  disclose  the  names  of 
employees  who  had  become  111. 

N.  Earle  Evans  Jr.,  an  attorney  for  OJ:., 
said  he  thought  that  such  a  disclosure 
would  violate  the  confidential  nature  of 
relationship  between  physician  and  patient. 
Mr.  Gitlen  argued  that  such  information 
would  be  vital  in  determining  the  effect  of 
PCB's  on  humans. 

The  chemical  in  various  forms  has  had 
a  documented  toxic  effect  on  laboratory  ani- 
mals, causing  liver  damage,  cancer  and  mas- 
sive reproductive  failures. 

Last  August  state  researchers  reported  they 
had  found  PCB's  in  dangerously  high  levels 
in  fish  taken  from  the  Hudson  River,  with 
the  result  that  Commissioner  Ogden  R.  Reld 
of  the  Department  of  Environmental  Con- 
servation warned  consumers  to  be  wary  of  the 
fish,  especiaUy  striped  bass. 


LET  US  TAKE  A  HARD  L(X)K  AT  THE 
BUDGET  PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson)   is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House  con- 
siders House  Concurrent  Resolution  466, 
the  second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  it  is  time  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  whole  budget  process  adopted 
when  we  passed  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
last  year. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  measure 
reveals  the  clear  possibility  for  great 
overlaps  in  the  work  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees and  the  method  by  which  legisla- 
tion is  authorized  and  appropriated. 
There  is  the  potential  for  extensive  p>ol- 
icy  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Budget  Committees  and 
the  staff  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

While  the  authorizing  committees  of 
each  house  must  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  their  respective  budget  panels. 


these  latter  bodies  are  trader  no  statu- 
tory obligation  to  accept,  or  even  seri- 
ously consider,  their  estimates.  The 
Budget  Committees  may,  instead,  com- 
pete for  the  same  information  and  at- 
tempt to  develop  expertise  on  each  and 
every  program  coming  before  Congress 
to  be  funded.  This  will  not  only  dupli- 
cate the  work  done  by  the  long-estab- 
lished authorization  and  appropriation 
committees — it  may  in  fact  supersede 
them. 

The  Budget  Committees  have  already 
exhibited  definite  tendencies  In  this  di- 
rection. This  summer  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  played 
his  hand  and  tremendously  Influenced 
the  course  of  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  At  his  Insistence  $250  million  of 
previously  authorized  funds  were  cut 
and  projects  such  as  nuclesu:  strike 
cruisers  deleted.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
may  tolerate  this  situation  when  It  is 
defense  appropriations  which  are  being 
reduced,  but  I  urge  you  to  Imagine  a  fu- 
ture budget  chairman  with  a  similar  dis- 
like for  the  school  lunch  program  or 
medicare. 

While  my  distinguished  colleague 
chairing  the  House  Budget  Committee 
should  be  congratulated  for  his  efforts 
to  work  closely  with  the  regular  com- 
mittees, we  must,  again,  look  to  the  fu- 
ture. Another  combination  of  personal- 
ities and  the  House  max,  too,  see  the 
work  of  their  authorization  and  appro- 
priation committees  fall  victim  to  an  all- 
powerful  Budget  Committee. 

The  House  budget  panel  has  already 
established  seven  "task  forces"  to  scru- 
tinize specific  programs  already  author- 
ized through  regular  channels.  To  re- 
quire members  of  the  Cabinet  and  other 
top  agency  officials  to  appear  before  the 
Budget  Committees  is  an  unnecessary 
duplication  in  light  of  the  present  re- 
quirements that  they  testify  before  the 
regular  committees  which  have  the  spe- 
cific jurisdiction  in  that  particular  field. 

As  a  result  of  this  sophisticated  sub- 
committee structure,  eleven  amendments 
were  offered  during  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee markup  of  the  second  concurrent 
resolution.  Most  of  these  were  aimed  at  a 
level  of  detail  historically  reserved  for 
authorization  and  appropriation  meas- 
ures. 

This  is  certainly  not  what  I  envisioned 
when  I  voted  for  the  original  bill,  and  I 
fear  larger  abuses  of  the  process  in  the 
future.  Without  really  thinking,  we  seem 
to  have  created  two  omnipotent  cwnmit- 
tees,  which  might,  alone,  hold  the  purse 
strings  of  an  entire  Nation. 

In  addition,  as  well  as  reproducing 
work  done  by  the  regular  appropriation 
and  authorization  committees,  the  340 
employees  staffing  the  two  committees 
and  the  Budget  Office  represent  a  bu- 
reaucracy in  the  legislative  branch.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  Congress  to  increase  its 
own  institutional  authorization  in  this 
case,  and  the  expense  will  prove  difficult 
to  justify  to  constituents  faced  with  the 
personal  hardship  of  double-digit  infla- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  floor  tactics  allowed  by 
the  Budget  Act  for  consideration  of  the 
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biannual  resolutions  make  amendments 
extremely  dlflQcult  and  recommittal  Im- 
possible. The  House  is  expected  to  de- 
bate and  establish  national  spending 
priorities  and  tax  reform  goals  in  two 
days;  a  process  which  normally  takes 
thousands  of  committee  hours  to  deter- 
mine. Given  this  whirlwind  technique 
precluding  proper  time  for  a  full  review, 
Congress  may  unwittingly  do  irreparable 
harm  to  our  fragile  economy. 

While  I  recognize  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  reestablish  the  fiscal  control 
Intended  by  the  Constitution,  I,  for  one. 
have  confidence  In  our  Appropriations 
Committees.  They  have  the  capacity  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  country's  finan- 
cial limitations  and,  with  guidance  from 
the  rest  of  Congress,  can  rise  to  the 
task  of  setting  Federal  fiscal  goals.  Com- 
bined with  controls  on  budget  adminis- 
tration. Congress  can  retrieve  the  power 


of  the  purse  through  processes  already 
proven. 

In  sum,  I  submit  that  the  Budget  Act 
was  too  hastily  conceived  by  a  defensive 
Congress.  The  law  provides  few  re- 
sto'alnts  and  the  newly  created  institu- 
tions are  attempting  to  extend  their 
influence  to  areas  not  contemplated  by 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Act.  There 
are  alternatives,  and  it  is  Imperative 
that  we  stop  now  and  consider  them. 
I  have  taken  a  first  step  today  by  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  repeal  titles  I  through 
IX  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  The  measure  would  retain  title  X 
as  a  necessary  legislative  weapon  In 
dealing  with  Illegal  executive  Impoimd- 
ments.  Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
provide  Congress  the  opportunity  to  re- 
think and  revise  the  new  budgeting  sys- 
tem before  this  course  becomes  rigid 
and  the  organs  immovable. 


Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention 
to  my  views  on  this  issue. 


THIRD  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
QUESTIONNAIRE.  SACRAMENTO, 
CALIF. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one 
of  the  few  fully  tabulated  questloimalres 
sent  by  any  Member  of  either  body. 

It  is  a  very  accurate  indicator  of  the 
views  of  a  diverse  group  of  people  in  a 
congressional  district  that  traditionally 
shows  great  Independence  in  voting  hab- 
its. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as 
worthy  of  their  attention: 


JOHN  E.  MOSS,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS.  3D  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRE— SACRAMENTO.  CALIF.,  1975  (PROCESSED  BY  TEVCO,  INC.) 


Number  of  parsons  responding,  total 14,276 

Nufflber  of  questionnaire  cards  procMsad, 
total 16,091 

1.  OfJUte  following  issues,  which  do  you 

consider  to  be  the  most  important? 

(A)  Cost  of  living 11,069 

(B)  Healthcare 3,825 

(C)  Unemployment 7,463 

(D)  Federal  tax  reform 7,814 

CE)  Environmental  protection 3,739 

iF>  Consumer  protection 4,008 

(G)  Formation  of  a  firm  energy 

program 6,851 

<H)  Mass  transportation 2,742 

(i)   Crime 8,484 

Total " 

2.  How  do  you  rate  the  work  ol  the  94th 

Congress  thus  far? 

(A)  Good , 

(B)  Average 4, 

•      <C)  Poor 

Total 13,448 

3.  How  do  you  rate  the  leadership  of 

President  Ford? 
On  foreign  affairs: 

(A)  Effective 3,964 

(B)  Not  effective 6.193 

(C) Urtdecidad 3,461 

ToW ..... 

On  domestic  affairs: 

(A)  Effective 

(B)  Not  effective 

(C)  Undecided 

Total 

4.  To  conserve  oil,  do  you  most  favor: 

(A)  Gasoline  rationing 

(B)  Increasing  gas  taxes 

(C)  Increasing  import  taxes  on  oil 

Total 11,630 

5.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to 

supply  arms  (l>y  sale  or  otherwise) 

to: 

<A>  Israel? 1,669 

CB)  Other  Middle  East  countries?.       339 
(C)  Countries  to  which  we  are 
allied  by  treaties 

ToUl 

6.  Should  stricter  gun  control  ba  im' 

poaed? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

Total 13,611 
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100.0 

13,922 

100.0 

28,198 

100.0 

.       626 

4.7 
35.5 
59.9 

593 
5,276 
7,088 

4.6 
40.7 
54.7 

1,219 
10,047 
15,139 

4.6 

.    4.771 

38.0 

.    8,051 

57.3 

.  13,448 

100.0 

12,957 

100.0 

26,405 

loao 

26.3 
44.5 
29.2 


13,618 

100.0 

13,247 

100.0 

26,865 

100.0 

2,426 
8,914 
2,113 

18.0 
66.3 
15.7 

2,107 
8,274 
2,656 

16.2 
63.5 
2a  4 

4,533 
17,188 
4,769 

17.1 
64.9 
18.0 

13,453 

100.0 

13,037 

100.0 

26,490 

100.0 

5,869 
1,768 
3,993 

50.5 
15.2 
34.3 

5,829 
1,452 
3,975 

51.8 
12.9 
35.3 

11,698 
3.220 
7,968 

51.1 
14.1 
34.8 

lOaO    11,256      100.0    22,886       100.0 


19.4 
3.7 


6,364 

76.0 

6,242 

77.7 

12,606 

76.8 

8,372 

100.0 

8.037 

100.0 

16,409 

100.0 

6,698 

6,216 

697 

49.2 

45.7 

5.1 

7,536 

4,671 

943 

57.3 

35.5 

7.2 

14,234 

10,887 

1,6(0 

53.2 

40.7 

6.1 

100.0    13,150     100.0    26,761       100.0 


7.  (A)  Since  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  be- 

came a  quasi-private  corporation 

4  years  ago,  do  you  believe  postal 

service  has  improved? 

Yes 975        7.8        865 

No 10,667       85.6    10.572 

Undecided 820        6.6        727 

ToUl 12,462    100.0      12,164 

(B)  Became  worse? 

Yes 7,192       67.2     7,237 

No 2,821       26.3     26,91 

Undecided 693        6.5        689 

Total ■  10,706     100.0    10,617 

(C)  stayed  the  same? 

Yes 3,649       42.9     3,391 

No 4,235       49.8     4,115 

Undecided...,,^ 614        7.2        673 

ToUl ,    8.498     100.0     8,179' 

8.  Should  public  works  be  increased  to 

stimulate  employment? 

Yes 8,384  64.2  8.463 

No 3.719  28.5  2.999 

Undecided 960  7.3  1.261 

Total 13.063     100.0    12.723 

9.  Should  the  United  States  reestablish 

formal  relations  with  Cuba? 

Yes 7,829  59.7  6,493 

No 3,803  29.0  4,009 

Undecided „.  1,474  11.2  2,230 

Total 13,106     100.0    12,732 

10.  Do  you  approve  the  national  55  mile- 

an-hour  highway  speed  limit? 

Yes 9,170  68.8  9,755 

No. 3,955  29.7  3,079 

Undecided 212  1.6  246 

Total 13,337      100.0    13,080 

11.  Should  across-the-board  wage,  price, 

rent,  profit,  and  Interest  rate  con- 
trols be  imposed? 

Yes 5.711       43.5     5,466 

No 6.081       46.3     5,445 

Undecided 1,333       10.2     1,764 

Total 13,125     100.0    12,675 

12.  Do  you  think  Congress  should  exercise 

control  over  grain  sales  to  foreign 

countries? 

Yes 9,795       74.8     9,679 

No 2,611       19.9     2,109 

Undecided 696        5.3     1,003 

ToUl lijiw     100.0    12.791 


7.1      1.840 

86.9    21,239 

6.0     1.547 


68.2  14,429 

25.3  5,512 
6.5     1.382 


41. 5  7, 040 
50.3  8.350 
8.2     1,287 


66.5  16,847 

23.6  6,718 
9.9     2.221 


51.0  14.322 
31. 5  7, 812 
17.5  3,704 


74.6  18,925 

23.5  7,034 

1.9    458 


43.1  11,177 
43.0  11,526 
13.9  3.097 


7.5 

86.2 

6.3 


100.0   24,626       100.0 


67.7 

25.9 

6.5 


100.0    21,323       100.0 


42.2 

50. 1 

7.7 


100.0    16.677       100.0 


65.3 

26.1 

8.6 


100.0    25.786       100.0 


55.4 
30.2 
14.3 


100.0    25.838       100.0 


71.6 

26.6 

1.7 


100.0    26,417       100.0 


43.3 

♦4.7 
12.0 


100.0    25,800       100.0 


75.7 

19, 474 

75.2 

16.5 

4,720 

18.2 

7.8 

1.699 

6.6 

100.0    25,893       100.0 
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His 

Hers 

ToU 

His 

Her 

s 

ToUl 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

13.  (A)  When  you  buy  your  next  car  will 
it  be  full  size? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

2,017 
8,128 
1.148 

17.9 
72.0 
10.2 

1,740 
7,898 
1,166 

16.1 
73.1 
It).  8 

3,757 
16, 026 
2,314 

17.0 
72.5 
10.5 

(C)  Small? 

Yes : 

No 

Undecided 

Total 

14.  Do  you  consider  further  space  explora- 
tion advisable  at  this  time? 

Yes 

Ho 

Undecided 

ToUl 

5.413 
2,945 
1,314 

9.672 

56.0 
30.4 
13.6 

100.0 

5.252 
2,843 
1.218 

9.313 

56.4 
30.5 
13.1 

100.0 

10,665 
5,788 
2,532 

18,985 

56.2 
30.5 
13.3 

100.0 

Total 

11. 293 

100.0 

10,804 

100.0 

22,097 

100.0 

5,031 
6,893 
1,029 

12,953 

38.8 

53.2 

7.9 

100.0 

3.817 
7,582 
1,269 

12,668 

30.1 
59.9 
10.0 

100.0 

8,848 
14, 475 
2,298 

25,621 

(B)  Intermediate? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

4.025 
4,197 
1.359 

42.0 
43.8 
14.2 

3,814 
4,071 
1,340 

41.3 
44.1 
14.5 

7,839 
8.268 
2,699 

41.7 
44.0 
14.4 

34.5 

56.5 

9.0 

Total 

9,581 

100.0 

9,225 

100.0 

18,806 

100.0 

100.0 

WHY  EMBARGO  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Binghah)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
fense Department  must  have  neglected 
to  tell  the  State  Department  that  the 
Vietnam  war  is  over.  State,  on  behalf  of 
us  all.  Is  still  fighting — not  a  military 
war,  but  an  economic  one.  The  weapon 
of  our  economic  war  against  Vietnam 
is  a  total  embargo. 

The  U.S.  embargo  of  Vietnam  which, 
at  State  Department  direction,  the 
Treasury  and  Commerce  Departments 
imposed  in  April  and  May,  consists  of  two 
elements:  A  freeze  on  all  Vietnamese  as- 
sets held  by  American  banks  or  other 
commercial  institutions  subject  to  Amer- 
ican law,  and  a  ban  on  all  U.S.  exports 
to  Vietnam.  The  asset  freeze  is  based 
upon  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act, 
and  the  export  controls  upon  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969.  Both  of 
those  statutes  give  broad  latitude  to  the 
President  to  impose  embargoes. 

But  why  an  embargo  on  Vietnam? 
Why  an  embargo  now  that  the  fighting 
is  over  and  we  want  from  Vietnam  only 
an  accoimting  for  our  MIA's  and  com- 
pensation for  U.S.  private  investments 
left  behind  in  Vietnam?  Is  an  embargo 
the  way  to  achieve  those  ends? 

The  administration  says  the  embargo 
is  a,  "wait-and-see"  policy — wait-and-see 
how  the  new  government  ar.d  its  policies 
shape  up.  "No  policy,"  the  administra- 
tion told  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Commerce  which  I 
chair  and  which  held  hearings  on  the 
embargo  shortly  after  it  was  imposed, 
'is  Irreversible." 

While  they  may  not  be  irreversible, 
policies  develop  strong  inertia.  The  justi- 
fications of  those  who  formulate  and  de- 
fend them  become  the  cliches  that  per- 
petuate them.  And  no  instrument  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  is  supported  more  by 
cliches  and  unexamined  assumptions 
than  embargoes. 

It  is  generally  assumed,  for  example, 
that  economic  embargoes  impose  real 
hardship  on  the  embargoed  nation.  That 
may-  have  been  true  when  the  United 
States  was  virtually  the  sole  world  source 
of  many  goods  and  commodities.  Today, 
however,  there  are  few  things  available 
from  the  United  States — even  in  the 
area  of  sophisticated  technology — that 


are  not  also  commercially  available  from 
one  or  more  other  nations.  So  the  hard- 
ship imposed  by  an  embargo  is  consider- 
ably less  than  we  assume. 

Nevertheless,  embargoes  can  impose 
some  hardship,  particularly  when  a 
country's  essential  services — like  power 
and  transportation — are  provided  by 
American  equipment  that  requires  Amer- 
ican spare  parts  and  supplies. 

But  who  in  Vietnam  are  we  trying  to 
punish,  and  why?  If  it  were  appropriate 
for  us  to  be  punishing  anyone  in  Viet- 
nam, it  would  presumably  be  the  North 
Vietnamese  who  took  control  of  the 
South  by  force  of  arms.  But  it  is  in  fact 
South  Vietnam  rather  than  North  Viet- 
nam that  is  heavily  dependent  for  power 
and  other  essentials  upon  American- 
built  equipment.  So  it  is  the  people  of  the 
South  who  will  suffer  most  from  the 
effects  of  a  U.S.  economic  embargo.  Have 
these  people  changed  so  much  since 
being  overtaken  by  the  forces  of  North 
Vietnam  that  they  now  deserve  sanctions 
from  the  United  States  while  only  a  few 
months  ago  we  were  laying  down  Ameri- 
can lives  for  them? 

Another  impression — perhaps  misim- 
pression — about  embargoes  is  that  they 
are  a  good  way  to  assure  payment  for 
expropriated  American  property.  That 
myth  undoubtedly  stems  from  our  use  of 
embargoes  against  Cuba  and  Commu- 
nist China.  It  is  just  that — a  myth.  We 
have  never  reached  a  successful  settle- 
ment of  claims  with  any  country  while 
we  imposed  an  embargo  on  them.  On  the 
contrary,  in-  every  Instance  where  we 
have  obtained  claims  settlements,  it  has 
been  under  circumstances  where  we  had 
never  resorted  to  an  embargo,  or  had  re- 
moved it.  Interestingly,  in  the  case  of 
Cuba,  Western  European  countries  that 
refrained  from  embargoing  Cuba  have 
been  able  to  reach  claims  settlements 
with  the  Castro  government,  while  U.S. 
claimants,  supposedly  strengthened  by 
an  embargo,  have  achieved  nothing  In 
the  way  of  repayments. 

A  common  assumption  about  total  eco- 
nomic embargoes  is  that  they  cut  off  the 
embargoed  nation  from  the  benefits  of 
American  products.  But  often  when  rela- 
tions are  so  strained  that  an  embargo  is 
contemplated,  no  trade  would  occur  un- 
der any  circumstances.  That  is  almost 
certainly  the  case  with  Vietnam.  The 
Vietnamese  have  little  hard  currency — 
the  only  basis  on  which  any  American 


firms  would  agree  to  supply  them.  Given 
uncertainties  about  the  domestic  policies 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  no  Amer- 
ican company  would  risk  investing  there. 
So  trade  possibilities  are  limited  regard- 
less of  the  embargo,  except  perhaps  for  a 
few  items  the  Vietnamese  would  consider 
important  enough  to  allocate  hard  cur- 
rency to  obtain. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  holding  onto 
Vietnamese  assets  which  are  under 
American  control.  Those  assets  could  be 
used  to  help  pay  for  American  invest- 
ment losses  in  the  event  no  claims  settle- 
ment is  reached.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam, 
some  estimates  are  that  Vietnamese  as- 
sets held  by  the  United  States  are  nearly 
sufficient  to  compensate  American  firms 
fully  for  their  losses.  But  export  controls 
offer  no  such  advantage. 

If  the  embargo,  then,  has  little  real 
Importance  for  trade,  what  does  it  do? 
At  the  moment,  its  main  impact  is  on 
goods  donated  by  private  Americans  and 
American  organizations  to  the  Viet- 
namese. The  way  the  embargo  is  sulmin- 
istered,  it  applies  even  to  private  gifts 
offered  in  a  spirit  of  charity  by  Ameri- 
cans to  Vietnamese.  Licenses  are  re- 
quired under  the  embargo  rules  for  such 
private  humanitarian  assistance,  and 
such  licenses  continue  to  be  denied  for 
all  but  immediately  consumable  foods 
and  medicines.  So  rather  than  cutting 
off  Vietnam  from  vital  commercial  trade, 
over  embargo  is  actually  preventing  acts 
of  charity  and  assistance  to  the  suffering 
people  of  Vietnam  whom  we  so  long  de- 
fended. Simple  rototillers,  fishnets,  and 
tools  donated  by  private  Americans  are 
among  the  casualties  of  the  embargo  so 
far. 

Many  segments  of  the  American  busi- 
ness community  recognize  the  folly  of 
the  embargo  and  favor  lifting  It  even 
though  American  businesses  would  prob- 
ably reap  no  immediate  gain  from  such 
an  action.  I  recently  received  a  most 
interesting  communication  from  the 
Governor  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Hong  Kong,  Mr.  Louis  E. 
Saubolle,  indicating  his  belief  that  the 
embargo  should  be  lifted  and  informing 
me  of  his  plans  to  present  a  resolution 
at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Asian- 
Pacific  Council  of  American  Chambers 
of  Commerce  In  Seoul  relating  to  trade 
with  Vietnam.  Mr.  Saubolle's  letter,  draft 
resolutions  relating  to  Vietnam,  and  a 
position  paper  entitled  "The  Establish- 
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ment  of  Commercial  Relations  With  All 
Indochina  States"  follow  this  statement. 

I  have  received  a  similar  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  K.  J.  Adalbert,  chairman 
of  the  American  Business  Council  of 
Singapore  in  support  of  H.R.  9503,  a  bill 
I  have  Introduced  that  would  lift  the 
embargo. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  Amtraco  Corp.,  indicating 
that  company's  support  for  removal  of 
the  embargo.  The  Amtraco  letter  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  in  that  Amtraco 
holds  contracts  with  the  Vietnamese 
government  for  which  It  is  now  unable 
to  receive  payment  in  the  face  of  the 
embargo — a  situation  which  other  U.S. 
companies  undoubtedly  find  themselves 
in  and  which.  In  Amtraco's  case,  threat- 
ens the  company's  very  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  documents 
to  -which  I  have  referred  for  Inclusion 
in  the  RicoBo  at  this  point. 

BAinE  or  ASCEBICA. 

October  24, 197S. 
Congressman  Jonatbait  Binohau, 
House  of  RepresentaUves. 
WaaMnjfton,  D.C. 

D«AK  Congressman  Bincham  :  I  have  noted 
with  great  Interest  that  you  have  recently 
introduced  legislation  designed  to  lift  the 
VS.  trade  embargo  on  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

Aa  you  may  be  aware,  I  am  the  only  Ameri- 
can banker  to  have  visited  Hanoi  since  the 
founding  of  the  DRV.  During  my  talks  with 
senior  Vietnamese  trade  and  banking  offi- 
cials In  Hanoi  thU  July,  they  made  it  clear 
to  me  they  were  Interested  In  estabUshlng 
trade  ties  with  U£.  corporations.  The  only 
stumbling  block,  as  they  see  It,  Is  the  trade 
embargo  Imposed  by  Washington. 

In  this  light,  I  was  repeatedly  assured  In 
Hanoi,  and  by  North  and  South  Vietnamese 
representatives  In  Hong  Kong,  that  trade 
relations  between  our  countries  can  develop 
independently  of  diplomatic  relations. 

As  a  Oovemor  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Hong  Kong  (AmCham)  I 
have  been  Involved  In  the  preparation  of  a 
resolution  for  the  Asian-Pacific  CouncU  of 
American  Chambers  of  Commerce  (APCAC) 
meeting  In  Seoul  next  month,  in  regard  to 
the  questions  you  have  raised  Independent- 
ly In  Washington.  For  your  Information,  I 
enclose  drafts  of  this  resolution  and  of  an 
accompanying  position  paper. 

I  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  your  proposed 
legislation  and  any  other  material  which  you 
feel  would  be  relevant. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  if  I 
can  be  of  any  service  to  you  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Loins  E.  Sattbolle. 

Th»  APCAC  Annual  Metting,  Sxottl, 
Korea,  November  7-10,  1975 
the  establishment  of  commercial  rela- 
tions wrth  all  indochina  states 
(Prepared    by:    Louis   B.  Saubolle   and 

WllUam  A.  Rosenthal) 
Recent  events  In  Indochina,  and  the  dra- 
matic speed  with  which  they  took  place, 
have  necessitated  an  urgent  re-appralsal  of 
the  new  situation  by  all  foreign  corporations 
Involved  in  this  area. 

Pot  no  group  is  this  more  true  than  for 
American  businessmen,  who  must  look  not 
only  at  the  developments  In  Indochina,  but 
also  at  their  effect  on  the  whole  Southeast 
Asian  region;  and  In  particular,  on  their 
effect  on  the  viability  of  continued  Invest- 
ment and  econcHnlc  participation  In  South- 
east Asia. 


Since  the  changes  of  government  In  Saigon 
and  Phnom  Penh,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  Hanoi  is  the  dominant  force  in  the 
region,  and  that  the  path  chosen  by  Hanoi 
is  having,  and  will  continue  to  have,  far 
reaching  consequences  for  economic  condi- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia. 

Leaders  in  such  formerly  antl-communlst 
countries  as  ThaUand,  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines  have  been  quick  to  comprehend 
the  new  realities,  and  the  urgent  thrust  of 
their  foreign  policies  is  to  adapt  to  these 
realities  as  they  see  them.  An  Important 
aspect  of  this  process  of  adaptation  has  been 
a  move  towards  accommodation  with  Peking 
and  Hanoi. 

American  corporations,  particularly  those 
with  large  Investments  In  Thailand  and  Ma- 
laysia, are  only  too  well  aware  of  this  new 
trend,  and  its  potential  effects  on  the  domes- 
tic policies  of  these  countries. 

It  is  therefore  because  of  what  we  per- 
ceive to  be  the  new  economic  and  com- 
mercial realities  of  the  region  that  we  seek 
the  ability  to  open  biislness  relations  with 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(DRVN) . 

North  Vietnamese  officials  have  said  they 
are  willing  to  establish  business  contacts 
with  American  corporations,  In  line  with 
their  stated  belief  that  political  and  economic 
relations  can  develop  separately,  and  do  not 
necessarily  depend  on  one  another. 

One  of  several  stumbling  blocks  at  pres- 
ent to  the  development  of  such  economic 
relations  is  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  imposed 
by  the  Treasury  Department's  Office  of  For- 
eign Assets  Control.  In  this  regard,  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  officials  have  said 
they  would  like  to  see  some  sign  of  goodwill 
from  the  U.S.  Government.  Washington,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  they  are  waiting  for 
such  a  sign  from  Hanoi. 

We  take  note,  without  prejudice,  of  mani- 
festations of  the  position  of  the  US  Govt: — 
It  is  our  understanding  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  expressed  support  for 
a  "wait  and  see"  policy  and  Is  prepared  to 
look  to  the  future;  the  US  Government  atti- 
tude towards  the  Indochinese  countries  will 
be  Influenced  by  their  conduct  towards  the 
US.  The  current  attitude  In  Washington  is 
that  they  see  little  sign  that  the  countries  of 
Indochina  have  done  anything  which  app>ears 
as  a  forward  movement  In  the  direction  of 
better  reaations  with  the  United  States. 

Our  understanding  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment's view  is  that  the  basic  issues  are:  (1) 
US  service  men  missing  in  action   (MIA); 

(2)  US  civilians  detained  in  Vietnam;  and 

(3)  frozen  assets.  Washington  feels  that  a 
move  for  any  US  relaxation  shoiUd  wait  untU 
the  US  can  see  clearly  what  Vietnam  intends 
to  do  in  their  future  relations  with  the  US 
and  the  countries  in  the  area.  The  relaxation 
of  restrictions  envisaged  would  not  be  taken 
as  a  unilateral  act  by  the  US,  but  would  be 
done  in  return  for  what  Washington  would 
regard  as  positive  moves  on  the  part  of  Vlet- 
nom  or  Cambodia.  The  US  Government  takes 
the  view  that  trade  relations  can  be  useful 
as  a  bargaining  tool. 

There  are  those  who  urge  that  Hanoi  needs 
Washington  and  trade  with  the  US  much 
more  than  the  US  needs  trade  with  Vietnam. 
This  may  be  true — in  the  short-term.  But  in 
the  long-term,  the  United  States  has  a  chance 
to  exert  a  moderating  Influence  on  events  In 
this  area  by  maintaining  a  dialogue  with 
Hinol,  and  we  firmly  believe  US- Vietnam  re- 
lations to  be  crucial  to  the  future  of  the 
whole  region. 

Vietnam  is  now  in  the  arduous  process  of 
turning  the  economy  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  footing.  The  North  was  ravaged 
by  years  of  fighting  and  the  North  Vietna- 
mese freely  admit  that  the  economy  has  not 


progressed  since  1965.  In  order  to  rebuild 
the  economy,  they  wUl  need  imports  of  tech- 
nology and  equipment. 

Closer  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Vietnam  are  therefore  feasible  and  es- 
sential for  a  number  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic reasons.  Hanoi  has  long  pursued  poli- 
cies designed  to  guarantee  Independence  for 
Vietnam  while  maintaining  good  relations 
with  its  various  socialist  allies.  She  has  made 
It  clear  that  she  does  not  wish  to  be  domi- 
nated by  anyone,  and  Improved  relations 
with  Washington  would  permit  the  Viet- 
namese to  pursue  this  Independent  course. 

The  new,  positive  role  that  can  be  played 
in  this  region  by  the  United  States,  an  im- 
portant  part  of  which  would  Include  trade 
relations,  has  been  outlined  recently  by  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javlts.  In  a  speech  foUowing  his 
visit  to  China  and  Japan,  Sen.  Javlts  called 
for  a  new  US  policy  in  Asia  based  on  a  "posi- 
tive premise — the- national  interests  of  the 
United  States,  Interests  keyed  to  peace,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  development  and 
the  preservation  of  human  rights,  in  place 
of  the  old  negative  premise  of  opposition  to 
communism." 

Sen.  Javlts  continued:  "The  reality  today 
is  that  the  United  States  has  opened  the 
door  to  a  working  relationship — normaliza- 
tion— with  China  . . ." 

Finally,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  trade 
embargoes,  such  as  those  now  \n  effect  vis-a- 
vis  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  have  rarely 
proved  effective.  It  therefore  does  not  ap- 
pear advantageous  to  maintain  an  embargo 
that  is  virtually  unenforceable. 

Proposed  Resolution  :  Normalization  of  U.S. 
Commercial  Relations  in  Indochina 

The  Asia-Pacific  Council  of  American 
Chambers  feels  that  a  key  condition  for  the 
development  of  a  strong.  Independent  and 
peaceful  Asia  is  a  direct  and  open  dialogue, 
accompanied  by  normalized  relations,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  all  poun tries  of 
the  region.  Furthermore.  APCAC  feels  that 
commercial  and  political  Interchange  would 
materially  contribute  to  regional  poUtlcal  and 
economic  stability. 

To  this  end,  the  US  Government  and  the 
governments  of  the  Indochina  States  should 
move  to  assure  a  smooth  and  rapid  develop- 
ments of  relations  with  each  other.  Par- 
ticularly, and  lA  view  of  the  express  willing- 
ness of  Vietnam  to  establish  business  rela- 
tions with  US  corporations,  the  US  govern- 
ment should  take  appropriate  steps,  in  re- 
turn for  positive  moves  by  Vietnam  or  Cam- 
bodia,-to  permit  US  trade  with  the  countries 
of  Indochina  under  terms  at  least  as  favour- 
able as  those  in  effect  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

The  A»*ebican  Chamber  of 

Commerce  in  Japan, 

September  It,  1975. 

ACCJ     DRAFT    RESOLUTION     ON     UNITED     STATES- 
VIETNAM  RELATIONS 

To  bolster  both  the  United  States  Image 
and  U.S.  business  relations  in  South  East 
Asia,  and  to  carry  forward  the  long  estab- 
lished American  objective  of  helping  create 
an  economically  viable.  Independent  Viet- 
nam, APCAC  urges  a  U.S.  Government  sup- 
ported, private  sector  economic  mission  be 
dispatched  promptly  to  Saigon  and  Hanoi, 
led  by  a  senior  American  business  figure. 

Precedent  exists  in  the  U.S.  trade  mission 
to  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China,  Novem- 
ber 1973,  in  support  of  an  ongomg  economic 
relationship,  leading  to  eventual  adjustment 
in  diplomatic  ties. 

Experience  shows  clearly  that  American 
long  term,  stabilizing  International  objec- 
tives are  not  achieved  through  boycott  and 
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the  ending  of  all  dialogue.  Therefore  we 
urge  a  United  States  initiative  to  re-open 
the  economic  relationship  with  Vietnam. 

American  Business  Council, 

Singapore,  October  24,  1975. 
Be:  Hit.  9503,  U.S.  Embargo  of  Trade  with 

South  Vietnam  &  Cambodia. 
Special     Committee     International     Trade 

AND  Commerce, 
House     IntematUmal     Affairs     Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  American  Business  Coun- 
cil of  Singapore  comprised  of  250  U.S.  com- 
panies whose  basic  aim  is  to  promote  Inter- 
national commerce,  particularly  In  South- 
east AAa,  strongly  supports  lifting  the  Ad- 
ministration's trade  embargo  on  all  but  se- 
curity related  materials.  We  also  commend 
the  Bill  for  avoiding  any  reference  to  U.S. 
government  aid. 

We  feel  the  embargo  is  now  counter  pro- 
ductive. From  our  experience  In  the  area,  we 
believe  that  most  of  the  goods  and  services 
required  by  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are  read- 
ily available  from  sources  other  than  the 
U.S.  Lifting  the  embargo  to  re-establish  com- 
mercial relations  with  U.S.  Qraia  would  fol- 
low our  country's  tradition  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  former  enemies,  whUe  simulta- 
neously allowing  the  economic  and  commer- 
cial benefits  to  accrue  to  U.S.  firms. 
Sincerely, 

K.  J.  Adalbert, 

Chairman. 

Shaw,  Pittman,  Potis  &  Trowbridge, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  24, 1975. 
Re:  H.R.  10236,  Vietnamese  Embargo. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
personally  on  the  introduction  of  your  bill, 
H.R.  10236,  requiring  the  Administration  to 
abandon  its  embargo  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  In  addition,  as  counsel  for  the 
Amtraco  Corporation  In  New  York  City,  your 
attention  Is  respectfuUy  called  to  an  Inci- 
dental but  important  Justification  for  pri- 
ority consideration  of  your  biU:  It  would 
relieve  the  unintended  damage  which  Is  cur- 
rently being  done  to  U.S.  manufacturers  and 
exporters  unable  to  fuIflU  contracts  with 
South  Vietnam  importers  because  of  the 
sudden  and  overly  zealous  use  of  wartime 
powers  to  cut  off  all  transactions  with  South 
Vietnam,  without  notice  and  without  reUef 
for  pending  commitments. 

The  tendency  of  our  Government  to  ac- 
cumulate war  and  emergency  powers  with 
each  war  without  termination  has  made  pos- 
sible the  odd  spectacle  of  the  U.S.  hurting 
its  own  citizens  by  the  abruptness  virtth 
which  It  Implements  a  questionable  post- 
war attitude  towards  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  bill  Is  a  neces- 
sary step  towards  curtailing  the  apparent 
Immorality  of  the  broad  powers  of  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  and  that  it 
should  be  urgently  scheduled  for  hearings 
in  view  of  the  dally  damage  being  unneces- 
jsarlly  done  to  U.S.  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters. I  feel  confident  that  thoee  affected 
would  provide  useful  Information  at  such 
hearings. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 

Steuabt  L.  Pittman. 

Amtraco  Corp., 
New  York,  N.T.,  October  28, 1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  BtNOHAM, 
House  of  Representatives,  • 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham  :  We  have  been  Informed 
by  our  mutual  friend,  Steuart  Pittman.  that 
you  have  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl.  10236)  last 


week  in  the  House  together  with  a  group  of 
New  York  and  California  congressmen,  which 
would  repeal  the  embargo  on  trade  with 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  We  are  particularly 
Interested  in  this  legislation  as  we  have  or- 
dered and  had  made  approximately  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  electrical  equipment  which 
the  embargo  made  impossible  to  ship  to  our 
customer,  the  Vietnam  Power  Company.  The 
inability  to  ship  this  equipment  continues 
to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  this  118  year 
old  American  exporter. 

A  more  general  reason  to  favor  repealing 
the  embargo  is  the  fact  that  South  Vietnam 
is  largely  equipped  with  American  machinery, 
power  generation  and  delivery,  and  motor 
vehicles.  Continuation  of  the  embargo  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  owners  to  maintain  this 
equipment  properly  and  can  only  force  them 
to  seek  other  suppliers.  Timely  lifting  of  the 
embargo  would  open  Immediately  a  market 
for  American  spare  parts  exports  and  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  maintain  South  Viet- 
nam as  an  American  oriented  market,  and, 
hopefully,  spread  that  orientation  to  North 
Vietnam. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  ar- 
ranging that  we  be  kept  informed  of  progress 
on  this  bill,  and.  If  there  is  anything  we  can 
do  in  support  of  it,  that  you  let  us  know.  To 
this  end  we  have  brought  your  bill  to  the 
attention  of  the  World  Trade  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  and  the  National  Association  of 
Export  Management  Companies  and  hope  to 
enlist  their  support. 
Very  truly  yours, 

McWnxiAMs  V.  Bollb«an, 

yiee  President. 


RHODESIAN  "INDEPENDENCE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
10  years  since  the  Unilateral  Declaration 
of  Independence — UDI — from  Great 
Britain  by  minority  white  settlers  in 
Rhodesia. 

The  minority  regime  of  Ian  Smith  has, 
during  this  period,  Instituted  a  number 
of  measures  designed  to  assure  its  con- 
trol over  the  95-percent  African  majority 
which  lacks  even  basic  freedoms  and 
equal  rights,  and  consequently,  over  min- 
eral-rich Rhodesia. 

For  example,  freedom  of  movement  is 
restricted  and  Africans  are  required  to 
have  a  vaUd  travel  document  at  all  times. 
The  Africans'  basic  right  to  vote  is  se- 
verely restricted  by  voting  requirements 
based  on  income,  property,  and  education 
levels,  which  have  resulted  in  only  thir- 
teen one-himdredths  of  1  percent  of  the 
African  population  being  allowed  to  vote. 
Education  for  whites  is  free  and  compul- 
sory, but  Africans  must  pay  for  their 
education  which  is  noncompulsory,  with 
the  result  that,  in  1974,  35,000  Africans 
and  25,000  whites  were  in  secondary 
school — ^hardly  reflective  of  a  20-to-l 
population  ratio.  Moreover,  the  most  pro- 
ductive farmland  and  all  the  cities  are 
designated  as  belonging  to  the  5 -percent 
minority,  while  Africans  are  restricted  to 
the  50  percent  of  the  land  which  is  the 
poorest  and  least  productive. 

Those  who  protest  this  discrimination 
are  subject  to  severe,  often  brutal,  re- 
pression, and  the  options  open  to  the  ma- 
jority to  change  the  systeon  are  virtually 


nonexistent,  since  it  is  a  crime  for  any- 
one in  Rhodesia  to  criticize  the  racial 
poUcies  of  the  Smith  regime.  As  a  result, 
arbitrary  detentions,  arrests,  torture,  and 
executions  of  Africans  continue  with 
more  than  200  political  prisoners  still  in 
jail. 

Despite  these  severe  measures,  today's 
Rhodesia  is  in  an  increasingly  precari- 
ous position.  In  fact,  following  the  April 
25,  1974,  coup  in  Portugal,  progress  to- 
ward independence  and  majority  rule  in 
Southern  Africa  hac  been  so  swift  that 
the  question  is  no  longer  if,  but  when, 
Rhodesia  will  have  a  majority-ruled 
government.  This  realization  stems  from 
a  host  of  increasing  pressures — both  ex- 
ternal and  internal — upon  the  regime. 
First  of  all,  Rhodesia  can  no  longer  be 
assured  of  the  continued  support  of 
South  Africa,  which  is  concerned  with 
its  own  problems  of  international  pres- 
sure, growing  internal  resistance,  and 
securing  its  border  with  Mozambique. 
In  fact.  South  Africa  has  withdrawn  its 
policy  from  Rhodesia  and  has  publicly 
indicated  interest  in  the  achievement 
of  a  settlement  in  Rhodesia. 

In  addition,  Rhodesia  can  no  longer 
rely  upon  the  very  valuable  military  In- 
telligence provided  by  the  Portuguese 
Army  in  Mozambique  and  helpful  to  the 
conduct  of  Rhodesia's  own  civil  war. 

Economically,  international  sanctions 
have  played  an  important  role  In 
Rhodesia's  continuing  shortage  of  in- 
dustrial spare  parts  and  foreign  ex- 
change which  appear  to  have  par- 
ticularly worsened  over  the  past  year. 

Finally,  the  implications  for  Rhodesia 
of  having  a  Frellmo-run  government  in 
Mozambique  are,  in  themselves,  far- 
reaching.  The  Smith  regime,  with  its 
limited  manpower,  now  has  a  765- 
mlle  border  with  recently  independent 
Mozambique  to  defend,  and  must  face 
the  uncertainty  of  continued  access  to 
the  Ports  of  Beira  and  Lourenco  Mar- 
ques of  Mozambique.  In  fact,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  recent  reports  of 
skirmishes  across  the  Rhodesian  borders 
with  Mozambique,  Botswana,  and  Zam- 
bia. These  factors  point  to  a  weakening 
of  the  regime  and  the  inevitability  of 
majority  rule  there,  despite  Mr.  Smith's 
efforts  to  the  contrary. 


COLLINS  CONDEMNS  U.N. 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Colliks)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night  the  United  Nations,  in  a  dis- 
play of  contempt  for  world  peace  and 
decency,  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism.  This  act 
has  been  viewed  by  most  observers  as 
being  offensive,  spiteful  and  futile. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  United 
Nations,  which  was  created  in  an  at- 
tempt to  maintain  world  peace  and  hu- 
man rights  should  now — 30  years  later — 
betray  the  spirit  of  humanism  in  which 
it  was  created.  As  Chaim  Herzog,  Israel's 
chief  delegate,  reminded  the  United  Na- 
tions last  night: 
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TblB  was  the  night — on  November  10, 
1939 — when  Hitler's  Nazi  storm  troopers 
launched  a  coordinated  attack  on  the  Jewish 
community  In  Germany,  burned  the  syna- 
gogues In  all  Its  cities,  destroyed  Jewish  holy 
books,  and  attacked  Jewish  homes. 

The  irony  is  not  lost  on  those  of  us  who 
have  strongly  supported  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  past.  The  epitaph  for  the 
United  Nations  might  well  have  been 
sealed  last  night. 

Last  night's  unfortunate  vote  could 
result  in  further  erosion  of  U.S.  support 
for  that  world  body — If,  in  fact,  it  is  still 
a  "world"  body.  The  United  Nations  plays 
a  very  important  role  because  it  is  the 
only  place  where  the  community  of  na- 
tions can  gather  and  debate  critical 
world  concerns.  However,  if  a  majority 
of  the  world  of  nations  is  willing  to  pro- 
claim Zionism  to  be  a  form  of  racism, 
then  that  same  majority  may  be  willing 
to  proclsdm  nationalism,  Catholicism, 
and  blackness  as  forms  of  racism,  too, 
for  all  of  these  concepts  are  states  of 
mind — philosophies  which  help  specific 
communities  to  survive. 

The  further  irony  of  last  night's  actions 
can  be  seen  in  the  General  Assembly's 
approval  of  a  resolution  allowing  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  peace  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East.  This,  on  the  one  hand, 
seems  to  condone  the  actions  of  the  ter- 
rorist organization  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  ccmdemn  the  spirit  of  Zionism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  denounce  the  actions 
taken  last  night  by  the  United  Nations 
and  hope  that  the  majority  of  that  jody 
will  reverse  themselves. 


SUBCX^MMTTTEE  ON  HEALTH  AND 
THE  ENVIRONMENT  ANNOUNCES 
HEARINGS  ON  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
provlsUHi  order  of  the  House,  the  goitle- 
man  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  an- 
noimcing  today  the  opening  of  public 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Ctan- 
mittee  oa  the  subject  of  national  health 
insurance.  Hearings  will  begin  the  week 
of  December  8,  1975,  with  testimony 
from  the  congressional  and  organiza- 
tional sponsor  of  the  major  health  in- 
surance bills  introduced  in  this  session. 
They  will  resume  the  middle  of  January 
1976,  with  a  focus  on  specific  issues.  The 
hearings  will  serve  to  continue  the  very 
informative  set  of  hearings  that  were 
held  before  the  subcommittee  on  the 
same  subject. 

Over  the  past  ^veral  years,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  systemati- 
cally produced  legislation  in  a  number 
of  health  areas  that  are  part  and  parcel 
of  a  national  health  care  program.  We 
have  dealt  with  issues  of  planning  and 
health  resources  and  facilities,  question 
of  manpower  supply  and  distribution,  and 
issues  surrounding  the  development  of 
organizatkxial  choices  in  the  health  care 


delivery  system  like  health  maintenance 
organizations — HMO's. 

ITiese  areas  have  been  addressed  to 
improve,  streamline,  and  make  our 
existing  system  more  effective.  Addition- 
ally, we  must  consider  what  new  de- 
mands will  be  made  on  manpower,  facili- 
ties, and  resources  if  we  create  a  truly 
national  progium  of  health  care,  no 
matter  what  form  this  new  program 
takes. 

Current  discussion  has  centered  on  the 
financing  mechanism.  But  it  would  be  a 
hollow  accomplishment  to  devise  a  fi- 
nancing mechanism  if  we  did  not  have 
the  proper  supply  of  manpower,  facilities, 
and  resources  to  make  the  system  work. 
We  cannot  afford  to  simply  overlap  a  fi- 
nancial payment  plan  on  the  existing 
system.  We  must  prepare  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  health  system  in  order  that 
they  can  respond  to  the  new  demands 
which  an  enlargement  of  the  system  will 
make. 

We  believe  that  the  time  is  right  for 
our  subcommittee  to  turn  its  attention 
to  a  national  health  program. 

It  is  widely  recognized  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  country  that  access  to  high 
quality  health  care  is  vital  for  our  citi- 
zens. We  have  one  of  the  most  highly 
developed  medical  care  systems  in  the 
world.  And  yet  too  many  persons  find 
they  do  not  have  access  to  care  when 
they  need  it,  too  many  persons  face 
financial  ruin  each  year  because  of 
catastrophic  illnesses,  too  many  of  our 
children  fail  to  get  the  proper  health 
care  they  need  in  the  early  years  of  their 
life  to  make  them  as  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive throughout  their  lives  as  they 
could  be.  It  is  estimated  we  will  sp«id 
over  $118  billion  as  a  nation  for  our 
health  care  this  fiscal  year,  yet  these 
problems  remain  with  us. 

Additionally,  medical  care  costs  keep 
rising  at  an  alarming  rate— the  infia- 
tion  factor  was  in  excess  of  13  percent 
in  the  last  year — and  the  costs  of  both 
our  public  medical  care  coverage  pro- 
grams and  the  costs  of  private  insur- 
ance continue  to  increase  rapidly  as  a 
result.  What  more  pertinent  reminder 
can  we  have  of  this  than  the  recent 
news  of  the  35-percent  average  Increase 
in  premiums  in  the  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits  pn^ram.  We  need  to  find 
better  ways  to  assure  that  the  dollars 
we  spend  on  health  care  buy  more  nec- 
essary services  and  better  quality  serv- 
ices, and  that  they  are  not  simply  eaten 
up  by  infiation  or  worse,  contribute  to 
infiation. 

Further,  the  intimate  relationship  be 
tween  the  delivery  of  medical  care  and 
its  financing  makes  it  important  that  we 
find  ways  to  make  these  systems  work 
to  complement  each  other.  The  major 
issues  of  health  care  delivery  and  health 
insurance  must  be  considered  together 
and  solved  together  if  we  are  to  tnily 
make  progress  in  providing  better  health 
care  to  all  Americans. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  my  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Health  Subcommittee  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  both  of 
which  have  claim  to  jurisdiction  In  the 
area  of  national  health  insurance,  could 
find  a  way  to  expedite  this  legislation  by 
holding  joint  hearings.   Unfortunately, 


this  could  not  be  worked  out.  Apparently 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  juris- 
diction is  centered  on  questions  relating 
to  payroll  tax  financing  of  a  health  in- 
surance program ;  our  role  is  considerably 
broader,  encompassing  not  only  tradi- 
tional health  issues — health  planning 
and  manpower  issues,  preventive  and 
public  health  care  questions,  aspects  of 
the  organization  of  health  care  deliv- 
ery— but  also  all  general  revenue  financ- 
ing questions,  coverage  of  the  poor,  and 
benefit  and  reimbursement  issues. 

But  if  we  cannot  have  joint  hearings, 
the  Commerce  Committee's  broad  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  health  Insurance 
area  requires  us  to  pursue  the  subject  on 
our  own.  I  would  hope  that  we  can  struc- 
ture  our  hearings  to  cooperate  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  sessions.  We  hope  that 
both  sets  of  hearings  will  add  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  complex  problems  of 
our  health  care  system,  and  that  we  can 
work  toward  formulation  of  a  strong  and 
viable  national  health  insurance  plan  in 
this  Congress. 

The  hearings  before  the  Commerce 
Health  Subcommittee  will  provide  a  re- 
view of  the  major  issues  involved  in  for- 
mulating a  national  health  program.  We 
will  examine  issues  related  to  appropri- 
ate reimbursement  systems,  regulation 
of  health  care,  necessary  structural 
changes  In  the  delivery  system  that  must 
precede  and  be  part  of  a  national  health 
program,  the  relationship  of  existing 
publicly  financed,  direct  service  programs 
to  a  health  financing  plan,  and  the  long- 
range  economic  consequences  of  any  na- 
tional health  care  system.  We  approach 
these  hearings  with  a  focus  on  those  is- 
sues which  we  will  need  to  deal  with 
when  legislation  is  formulated.  For  leg- 
islation in  this  Congress  is  our  goal. 


CRYSTAL  NACHT.  NOVEMBER  10, 
1975 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  is 
a  day  that  will  go  down  in  the  annals 
of  history  as  a  day  when  one  of  the 
grossest  outrages  was  committed.  As 
Israeli  Delegate  Chaim  Herzog  to  the 
United  Nations  said: 

Hitler  would  have  felt  at  home  in  that 
body. 

Not  only  did  the  anti-Semitism  em- 
braced by  Hitler  reign  in  that  body— but 
the  resolution  passed  on  the  very  anni- 
versary of  the  infamous  Crystal  Nacht  of 
November  10,  1938.  That  was  the  night 
when,  as  Ambassador  Herzog  recalled: 

Hitler's  Nazi  storm  troopers  launched  a 
coordinated  attack  on  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity In  Germany,  burned  the  synagogues  In 
all  Its  cities,  destroyed  Jewish  holy  books  and 
attacked  Jewish  homes. 

Those  countries  that  yesterday  ap- 
proved the  resolution  classifying  Zionism 
as  "a  form  of  racism  and  racial  discrimi- 
nation" are  countries  that  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  morality.  They  are  led  by 
the  Arabs  and  the  Soviets  and  are  for  the 
most  part  totalitarian  and  with  rare 
exception  do  not  know  the  democratic 
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processes.  To  be  charitable,  one  could 
note  that  some  were  pulled  along  out  of 
fear  ol  being  deprived  of  oil  or  money 
from  Arab  States.  But.  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Ihat  I  am  not  moved  to  accept 
such  pusillanimity  as  an  excuse.  If  the 
wrath  of  God  is  ultimately  to  fall  upon 
those  who  engaged  in  this  abomination, 
it  will  fall  upon  all  of  them.  And  the  tacit 
acquiescence  of  the  32  states  that  ab- 
stained makes  them  guilty  too  of  this  foul 
deed. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  be  proud 
again  of  our  delegate,  Patrick  Moyni- 
han,  who  rose  and  said: 

The  United  States  does  not  acknowledge, 
will  not  abide  by,  will  never  acquiesce  In 
this  infamous  act.  .  .  .  This  day  will  live  In 
Infamy. 

The  question  now  is  what  the  United 
States  should  do.  We  must  make  clear 
our  willingness  to  allow  the  United  Na- 
tions to  continue  as  a  fonun  in  which 
such  bias  reigns  and  outrages  are  com- 
mitted. We  must  reconsider — as  painful 
as  it  is — our  membership  tn  this  forum. 
For  while  we  protest  and  oppose  its  in- 
famous acts,  as  a  matter  of  morality,  our 
membership  and  support  of  a  vehicle  of 
such  heinous  acts  eventually  taints  us 
too.  I  would  urge,  therefore,  that  we 
should  forthwith  end  all  financial  sup- 
port to  the  United  Nations  and  aU  of 
its  affiliated  organizations.  The  rules  of 
that  organization  provide  that  at  the  end 
of  2  years  of  nonpayment  of  dues,  vot- 
ing privileges  in  the  General  Assembly 
are  canceled.  In  my  judgment  if  in  that 
same  period  the  United  Nations  does  not 
reverse  its  position  on  this  matter  and 
a  whole  host  of  others,  then  we  should 
allow  that  membership  to  lapse.  To  those 
who  say  we  must  work  quietly  and  be- 
hind the  scenes,  I  say  that  there  were 
similar  voices  raised  in  Germany  by 
tbose  who  joined  the  Nazi  government  to 
"work  from  within."  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
cannot  work  within  totalitarism  orga- 
nizations and  change  them  by  joining 
them;  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  the 
other  way.  By  continuing  with  such  or- 
ganizations it  is  we  who  will  be  cor- 
rupted to  become  like  them.  And  that 
must  never  happen. 


CHICAGOANS  SAY  YES  TO 
GUN  CONTROL 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Chicago  Tribime  has  recently  con- 
ducted a  poll  in  the  Chicago  area  on  the 
issue  of  gun  control.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exhaustive  research  efforts  on  this  im- 
portant subject  ever  conducted  by  a  sin- 
gle newspaper.  The  results  of  the  poll 
were  released  in  connection  with  a  four- 
part  series  of  articles  which  began  a 
week  ago  Sunday.  The  results  show  dra- 
matically that  the  residents  of  Metro- 
polian Chicago,  gun  owners  as  well  as 
nongun  owners,  favor  much  stronger 
Federal  gim  control  laws.  In  fact,  86  per- 
cent of  those  polled  were  in  favor  of  the 
strict  control  of  handguns. 

In  a  separate  poll  conducted  last  spring 
by  6  different  Chicago  area  organizations 
83  percent  of  the  21,000  respondents  were 


in  favor  of  the  legislation  that  Abner 
MiKVA  and  I  have  introduced  again  this 
year.  Our  bill  would  ban  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  importation,  distribution,  or 
transfer  of  handguns. 

In  the  recent  Rostenkowski  Eighth 
District  questionnaire.  72.2  percent  of 
those  responding  said  that  they  were  in 
favor  of  handgun  control  legislation  and 
65.8  percent  said  that  they  would  sup- 
port more  stringent  gun  control  than 
proposed  by  the  Mikva-Rostenkowski  bill. 

I  hope  that  soon  we  will  finally  be  de- 
bating this  issue  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  I  hope  that  we  will  pass  out  of 
this  body  a  strong  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  help  to  rid  our  streets  of  gims. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  are  well  aware 
that  I  have  never  been  one  to  place 
lengthy  pieces  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  has  provided  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  in  its  thorough  investi- 
gation and  analysis  of  attitudes  about 
guns  and  gun  control.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Government  printers  that 
the  estimated  cost  of  reprinting  the 
Tribune  series  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord would  be  $1,215.50.  This  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  such  valuable  informa- 
tion to  be  made  readily  available  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  I  include  the  mate- 
rials in  the  Congressional  Record: 
CHICAGOANS  Sat  "Yes"  to  Gtjn  Control 
(By  Wesley  Hartzell) 

Two  persons  have  tried  to  shoot  President 
Ford  and  failed. 

Only  one  tried  to  shoot  Joe  Habron,  a 
Northwest  Side  youth.  The  gunman  suc- 
ceeded, and  then  killed  himself. 

Joe's  tragedy  came  to  light  In  a  Chicago 
Tribune  survey  that  has  uncovered  sweeping 
support  for  laws  to  control  gruns,  even  among 
the  vast  niimber  of  persons  who  have  guns. 

Joe  Habron  Is  a  false  name  but  a  real  CEise 
In  point. 

Joe's  father  is  one  of  509  metropolitan 
Chlcagoans  called  when  a  survey  computer 
coughed  out  their  telephone  numbers  In 
selecting  a  random  sample  of  residents  of 
the  slz-county  metropolitan  area.  Like  nearly 
all  those  Interviewed,  he  Is  very  much  In 
favor  of  tightening  gun  laws. 

"I  have  a  good  reason,"  he  said.  "I  lost  a 
son  by  a  gun  fired  by  someone  who  was  off 
his  rocker.  And  as  a  result  of  that,  I  lost  my 
wife  later."  At  that  p>olnt  he  broke  down, 
and  could  say  no  more. 

The  gun  that  killed  Habron  Is  one  of  573,- 
000  registered  in  Chicago  since  registration 
began  In  1968.  Enough  guns,  says  Francis 
P.  Kane,  Mayor  Daley's  special  assistant  for 
gun  registration,  to  arm  30  Army  divisions. 
An  additional  30,000  are  registered  each  year, 
52  percent  of  them  handguns. 

Nationally,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  90 
million  and  as  many  as  135  million  firearms 
are  in  the  hands  of  private  citizens,  Includ- 
ing no  less  than  40  million  handguns.  Each 
year,  about  2.1  million  more  handguns  are 
manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

If,  as  has  been  said  many  times,  Americans 
are  married  to  their  cars,  then  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  guns  are  their  paramours. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  guns  there 
are  in  the  six-county  area  outside  Chicago 
where  guns  do  not  have  to  be  registered.  The 
Tribune  survey  Indicates  that  at  least  one 
of  every  five  city  households  contains  guns 
and  that  twice  as  many  suburban  house- 
holds— two  of  every  five — possess  guns.  And 
the  majority  of  those  who  admit  they  own 
guns  also  admit  to  owning  two  or  more. 

Whether  gun  owners  or  not,  the  survey 
found,  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  of  metro- 
politan Chicago  favor  strict  controls  on  guns, 
and  especially  handguns. 


To  measure  these  attitudes,  those  in  the 
survey  were  asked  to  approve  or  disapprove 
five  measures,  ranging  from  a  broad,  general 
proposal  for  "strict  control  and  regulation" 
of  handguns  to  a  stringent  and  specific  pro- 
posal that  all  private  ownership  of  handguns 
be  outlawed. 

The  responses  ranged  from  an  overwhelm- 
ing 88  per  cent,  in  favor  of  Congress  requir- 
ing registration  of  all  handguns  to  a  sur- 
prisingly narrow  50  to  45  per  cent  rejection 
of  a  tough  law  to  ban  private  handgun  own- 
ership. 

Supported  as  widely  as  national  handgun 
registration  Is  a  proposal  to  license  the 
owners  of  all  the  nation's  guns;  87  per  cent 
said  they  would  support  the  Congress  In 
passing  such  a  law. 

An  82  per  cent  majority  said  they  support 
what  essentially  would  be  a  community- 
level  gun  control  measure:  That  a  ix>lice  per- 
mit be  required  to  "buy  any  kind  of  a  gun." 

Even  the  small  group  of  respondents  who 
said  their  households  Include  a  member  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  [NRA]  sup- 
port the  police-permit  proposal  by  a  4-to-l 
margin. 

Respondents  in  those  homes  also  support 
the  general  proposition  that  there  should 
be  "strict  control  and  registration  of  hand- 
guns In  this  country"  by  the  same  4-to-l 
margin — not  far  behind  the  86  per  cent  sup- 
port for  the  proposal  form  all  respondents.  In 
light  of  the  NRA's  well-publicized  opposition 
to  many  control  schemes,  this  finding  was 
somewhat  surprising. 

Support  for  gun  controls  In  metropolitan 
Chicago  Is  broad  and  Impressive,  with  only 
minor  differences  In  how  Intensely  city  and 
suburban  residents  view  four  of  the  survey's 
proposals,  as  the  accompanying  chart  shows. 

But  the  two  areas  separate  sharply  and 
significantly  over  the  most  far-reaching  pro- 
posal :  To  outlaw  private  handgun  ownership. 

In  the  suburbs,  a  clear  58  tq  37  per  cent 
majority  oppose  the  scheme,  while  in  the 
city  a  53  to  40  per  cent  majority  approve  the 
Idea.  The  experiences  and  attitudes  behind 
this  split  will  be  explored  in  succeeding 
stories. 

The  response  of  Chicago-area  citizens  to 
these  key  questions  confirms  and  strengthens 
national  trends  In  survey  findings  extending 
over  the  last  37  years.  Surveys  by  George 
Oallup  and  more  recently  by  Louis  Harris 
have  shown  repeatedly  during  this  period 
that  solid  majorities  of  the  general  pub- 
lic— including  gun  owners — favor  controls. 

One  of  the  first  scientific  polls  ever  con- 
ducted, by  Oallup  in  1938,  found  that  79  per 
cent  of  the  public  agreed  "all  owners  of  pis- 
tols and  revolvers  should  be  required  to  reg- 
ister with  the  government."  When  the  ques- 
tion was  adapted  for  the  Trlbime  survey,  it 
won  approval  by  87  per  cent. 

In  1972,  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  exam- 
ined the  results  of  34  years  of  surveys  on 
gun  control  and  reported  that  "never  have 
fewer  than  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  electorate 
wanted  access  to  guns  to  come  under  some 
kind  of  official  supervision.  .  .  ." 

Looking  at  data  before  and  after  the  bloody 
period  that  b^gan  with  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  and  ended  with  the  mur- 
ders of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  Robert 
Kennedy,  the  journal  also  noted,  "There  Is 
no  evidence  that  the  last  decade  of  violence, 
assassination,  and  attacks  with  guns  has 
done  anything  to  swell  the  public  demand 
for  regulation  of  weapons." 

The  Tribune  survey  found  similar  evidence 
that  attitudes  about  gun  control  are  so  well 
fixed  that  they  are  not  much  affected  by 
singular  events.  When  respondents  were 
asked  if  "the  two  recent  attempts  to  kill 
President  Ford  changed  your  views  on  gun 
control,"  lees  than  1  In  10  said  yes. 

And  most  of  those  who  answered  "yes"  said 
the  only  aspect  of  their  opinions  that  had 
reaUy  changed  was  a  realization  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  soon,  a  conclusion  Joe 
Habron's  father  already  had  reached. 
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All      R«sid«nc« 
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spond-  Sub- 


Raea 


City 


Sex 


ents    City       urbs    Whites    whites    Blacits    Men     Women 


Do  V04J  personally  feel  there 
should  or  should  not  be 
strict  control  «nd  registri- 
tion  of  handguns  in  this 
country? 
Should  be  strkt  control .         86       93  80  86 

Should  not 11         5  17  12 

Noopinkxi 3         3  3  2 

Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a 
law  which  would  require  a 
person  to  obtain  a  police 
permit  before  he  or  she 
could  buy  a  tun? 

Favor 82       86  78  81 

Oppose 15       11  17  15 

No  opinion 4        3  4  4 

Would  you  support  or  oppose 
Congress  passing  a  law 
that  requires  the  licensing 
of  all  gun  owners? 

Note:  Coiumns  may  not  add  up  to  100  percent  due  to  rounding. 
How  Survey  Was  Taxxn 

The  fln<11ne»  In  the  Tribune  survey  came 
from  the  respoaaee  at  509  men  and  women 
whose  households  ver^.'^  selected  randomly 
to  provide  a  croessec^n  of  households  In 
the  six-county  metropolitan  Chicago  area. 

The  respondents  were  located  by  com- 
puter-directed rsuidom  digit  dialing  and 
Interviewed  by  telephone.  The  sample  was 
drawn  and  field  work  and  data  processing 
provided  for  the  siu-vey  by  Marke-Trends, 
Inc ,  a  Deerfldd  market  research  firm. 

The  margin  of  error  In  surveys  of  this  type 
and  size  generally  Is  calculated  at  less  than 
4  per  cent. 

Prof.  James  Wright  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  pollster  George  Gallup,  and 
the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  provided  assistance  In 
the  devel<H>ment  of  the  survey  question- 
naire. 

The  project  was  directed  by  Michael 
Smith  of  T"ie  Trlbime. 

EZCLXTSIVK   IMTEKVIEW :    DaLKT— COMMON 

Sknsk   Plea   on   Oitns 
(By  Jeff  Lyon) 

Mayor  Daley  this  week  said  he  strongly 
favors  a  complete  ban  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  handguns  and  blamed  congres- 
sional fear  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  firearms  makers  for  the  lack  of  tough 
federal  legislation. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with  The  Tribune 
In  his  City  Hall  office,  Daley  was  the  practical 
politician  as  always.  He  recognized  that  Con- 
gress is  not  yet  ready  for  the  full  controls  he 
advocates  and  Instead  sees  strict  curbs  com- 
ing la  phases — with  registration  of  the  na- 
tion's sldearms  as  the  first  step. 

Making  a  common  sense  plea  for  action  by 
lawmakers,  he  said  he  would  follow  new  fed- 
eral laws  with  an  "educational"  program  to 
convince  Americans  that  handg\ins  posses- 
sion Is  folly. 

Daley  led  the  Chicago  City  Council  effort 
to  pass  a  firearms  registration  ordinance  In 
January,  1968,  which  is  regarded  as  tougher 
than  those  of  most  cities,  and  his  opposition 
to  guns  has  not  Sagged. 

In  the  interview,  the  mayor  indicated  he 
was  not  surprised  at  the  results  of  a  Tribune 
survey  showing  that  Chicago-area  residents 
overwhelmingly  favor  strong  federal  gun  con- 
trols. 

His  own  arguments  for  control  lean  heavily 
on  his  belief  that  handguns  ownership  ac- 
tually places  the  owner  and  his  family  in 
more  Jeopardy,  rather  than  in  a  position  of 
safety. 

Here  Is  the  Interview : 

Q — Mr.  Mayor,  you've  seen  the  Tribune 
stu-vey  findings  and  the  results  of  a  recent 
Harris  poll,  both  showing  the  public  wants 
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Support 87       91  84 

Oppose- 11         8  14 

No  opinion 2         1  3 

Would  you  support  or  oppose 

Congress  passing  a  law 

'hat  requires  registration 

of  all  handguns? 

Support 88       92  85 

Oppose 10         6  14 

Noopinion 2         2  1 

Still  speaking  of  pistols  and 

revolvers,  should  there  or 

should  there  not  be  a  law 

to  forbid  the  possession  of 

this  kind  of  gun  by  all  ex- 
cept the  police  and  other 

authorized  persons? 

Should  be  a  law 45       53  37 

Should  not 50       40  58 

Noopinion 6        7  5 
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strict  gun  laws  at  the  federal  level.  There 
have  been  many  bills  before  Congress  in  the 
past,  and  they've  largely  failed.  What  chance 
does  meaningful  legislation  have  this  time 
around? 

A — With  the  figures  that  have  been  stated 
In  the  Harris  poll  as  well  as  In  yours,  I  don't 
think  the  Congress  can  long  neglect  what  the 
people  are  talking  about  and  what  the  people 
feel.  I  think  we  will  get  some  legislation  out 
of  Congress,  and  I  think  we  should. 

Q — What  sort  of  legislation? 

A— The  first  legislation  that  I  think  the 
men  and  women  who  are  experts  In  this  field 
call  for  Is  the  registration  of  all  handguns 
and  the  identification  of  the  handgun  with 
the  owner,  not  Just  the  registration  of  the 
gun  alone. 

That's  why  our  (Chicago's)  law  is  better 
than  the  state's.  We  identify  the  individual 
with  the  gun.  But  the  Congress  should  have 
a  national  law  which  ties  up  the  gun  with 
the  owner. 

We  realize  that  in  itself  won't  get  the  Job 
done.  Well  need  an  advertising  campaign 
In  the  newspapers,  radio,  and  television  to 
point  out  what  a  serioxis  problem  it  is  to  have 
a  handgun  In  your  home  and  point  out  the 
number  of  accidents  that  occur — husband 
shooting  wife,  boy  shooting  parents  mistaking 
them  for  invaders. 

And  then.  If  these  figures  are  true,  and 
they  are  true,  that  40  to  45  per  cent  of 
murders  are  committed  In  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion when  a  gun  Is  available,  then  the  edu- 
cation starts  to  proceed — that  if  you  have  a 
gun  In  your  home.  It's  a  dangerous  weapon 
for  everyone:  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child. 

This  is  what  we  see  everyday.  The  police 
blotters  are  Just  loaded  with  this  kind  of 
crime.  If  we  can  put  on  the  same  kind  of 
campaign  nationally  as  we  do  In  warning 
people  of  the  dangers  of  cigaret  smoking, 
I  think  that's  when  we'll  see  change. 

Q — Our  survey  findings  show  the  public 
already  senses  need  for  control.  Why  do  con- 
gressmen fall  to  comply  with  the  public's 
desires? 

A — Becaiue  they're  afraid  of  the  rlfie  as- 
sociation (the  National  Rifle  Association [ . 

Q— Why? 

A — Tou'U  have  to  ask  them. 

Q — Do  you  believe  It's  Just  the  rifle  associ- 
ation, or  Is  It  the  manufacturers  of  weapons? 

A — I  think  it's  a  combination  of  both. 
It's  big  business.  One  billion,  or  $500  million 
in  guns  in  our  country.  Lot  of  money. 

(A  pause,  then  the  mayor  continued.) 

I  don't  think  you  can  do  this,  getting 
everything  you  want  in  legislation  from  a 
democracy  at  this  time.  You've  got  to  do  It 
in  phases,  and  the  big  push  should  come  on 
the  registration  on  the  national  level  of  the 
guns.  You  hit  that. 


Then  the  next  step,  and  you  wouldn't  sell 
It  now.  Is  to  stop  the  manufacturers  of  the 
guns.  Why  keep  manufacturing  handguns 
If  everyone  says  they're  so  dangerous  to  our 
people  and  they're  killing  some  of  our  people? 
There's  no  need  for  manufactxire. 

And  then  the  next  phase  Is  to  try  add 
convince  people  not  to  have  the  gun. 

Q — Please  explain  further. 

A — ^I  think  the  handgun  problem  In  itself 
Is  principally  education  and  enlightenment 
on  the  facts  of  what  a  handgun  means  In  the 
home. 

How  many  times  in  a  burglary  does  a 
fella  have  an  opportunity  to  get  up  and  get 
to  his  gun  and  come  back  and  confront  the 
fella  without  being  killed  himself?  Because 
when  you  are  awakened,  unless  you  are  a 
light  sleeper,  you're  awakened  under  a  flash- 
light m  your  eyes. 

The  security  that  the  gun  gives  you — 
that  Idea  has  to  be  dispelled  because  it 
doesn't  give  you  security.  It  gives  you  dan- 
ger, and  It  lurks  every  time  you  have  that 
gun  In  your  house. 

I'll  tell  you  an  Incident.  A  fella  came  in 
and  told  me  of  an  experience.  He  had  come 
downstairs  and  he  saw  something  moving, 
and  he  had  his  .45  that  he  had  as  a  Marine 
officer,  and  he  said,  "I  was  going  to  shoot, 
and  something  came  over  me  and  I  hollered." 

And  it  was  his  wife.  She  was  behind  the 
curtain  coming  out  of  the  kitchen.  He 
thought  It  was  someone  In  the  bouse.  He 
could  have  killed  her. 

He  said,  "So  I  took  the  goddamn  thing 
and  I  went  out  to  the  steel  mills,  and  I 
threw  It  In  one  of  those  furnaces.  I  don't 
want  a  gun  In  my  house." 

You  see,  we  have  the  impression,  and  It's 
historical,  that  the  frontier  people  all  had 
guns,  the  people  In  the  West  all  had  guns. 
They  had  to. 

What  did  the  fella  say?  Smith  &  Wesson 
makes  all  fellas  equal.  But  those  times  are 
over.  Then  the  hunters  say  you're  taking 
their  rifle  away.  You  don't  hunt  with  a 
handgun. 

Q.  Sen.  Percy  said  he  doesn't  believe  a  gun 
In  his  house  would  have  prevented  the  mur- 
der of  his  daughter  Valerie.  Is  this  what 
you're  saying  about  the  value  of  guns? 

A — You  see,  many  people  have  the  gun 
thinking  it  gives  them  seciuity.  And  this  Is 
the  educational  part — we  have  to  change 
their  thinking.  It  doesn't  give  you  seciwity. 
It  endangers  you  and  your  family. 

Now,  fellas  In  the  store  with  guns  avail- 
able— they  have  one  under  the  counter  or  in 
the  closet.  Someone  comes  in,  and  they've 
defended  themselves.  We  have  to  dispel  that 
idea.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  time  the  guy 
defending  himself  gets  killed.  What  the  hell 
good  Is  the  gun?  When  he  goes  to  draw  it,  he 
gets  kiUed. 

Q— Mr.  Mayor,  Chicago  has  had  many  of 
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these  strict  laws  for  a  long  time  (1968],  and 
yet  it  hasn't  cut  the  crime  rates.  Why? 

A — You  have  to  have  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  prosecutors,  the  state's  attorney.  And 
we  haven't  had  It.  They  look  at  fellas  In  a 
holdup  with  a  gun,  and  they're  talking  about 
robbery,  they're  talking  about  armed  rob- 
bery and  burglary,  and  they  never  book  them 
for  the  failure  to  have  gun  registration. 

Q — What  about  laxity  by  Judges  In  gun 
cases? 

A — When  there's  not  an  aggressive  pro- 
secution, the  Judges  have  nothing  to  pro- 
secute. 

We  have  set  up  a  special  court,  hoping  to 
have  a  special  assistant  from  the  state  to  the 
corporation  counsel,  because  the  state's  at- 
torney's office  says  they're  too  busy,  they 
can't  prosecute.  They  are  busy  fighting  ma- 
jor crime.  So  we  have  a  new  court  set  up  and 
an  assistant  corporation  counsel  trying  to 
prosecute  instead  of  a  state's  attorney. 

Q — How's  It  worked  out? 

A — Well,  they  haven't  had  enough  time. 
It  was  Just  set  up. 

Q — (from  Tribune  City  Hall  reporter  Ed- 
ward Schrelber)  I've  heard  that  sometimes 
a  policeman  stops  a  suspicious  character,  be- 
lieving he  might  be  a  burglar,  and  finds  a 
gun.  The  courts  throw  that  out. 

A — Well,  the  prosecutor's  afraid  to  pro- 
secute these  cases.  We're  bringing  them  now 
under  city  law,  because  (State's  Atty.  Bern- 
ard] Carey  won't  handle  them. 

Q^ — Carey  won't  handle  them? 

A — Well,  he's  made  some  statements  about 
the  law  being  unconstitutional  or  something 
else,  as  I  recall. 

Q— How  about  constitutionality?  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  indicated  It  feels  the  2d 
Amendment  was  a  collective  right,  pertain- 
ing to  militias,  and  doesn't  give  us  the  right 
to  sit  with  guns. 

A — Well,  if  all  of  us  have  a  right  to  sit 
and  hold  guns  under  the..  Constitution,  we're 
in  pretty  bad  shape  as  k  society.  Undoubt- 
edly. Because  the  right  to  bear  arms  was  the 
right  to  have  a  mlUtla,  and  the  militia  was 
a  representative  of  the  various  states.  And 
I  don't  think  It  said  In  there  that  every  in- 
dividual citizen  of  our  country  should  be 
walking  around  with  a  shotgun  or  a  pistol 
In  his  holster. 

Q — One  reason  for  the  current  activity 
in  Congress  on  the  gun  question  Is  two  re- 
cent attempts  on  President  Ford's  life.  Do 
you  ever  find  yourself,  like  some  others  in 
public  life,  worrying  about  assassination? 

A — ^No,  no.  I  don't  worry  about  anything. 
Why  worry  about  It? 

Q — Do  you  think.  .  .  . 

A — What  about  the  assassination  of  John 
Kennedy  and  those  of  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Martin  Luther  King?  Everyone  thought  that 
the  death  of  our  late  President  Kennedy 
would  shock  any  Congress  into  passing  some 
kind  of  legislation  to  regulate  handg\ins,  and 
the  whole  Idea  of  guns.  And  when  his  brother 
was  assassinated,  we  thought  that  would 
bring  It. 

Q— Well,  you  say  that  the  politicians  are 
afraid  of.  .  . 

A — I  didn't  say  that.  You  said  that.  I  said 
you  have  to  ask  them.  I  don't  know  what 
their  fear  Is. 

Q — Do  you  ever  find  yourself,  like  some 
others  of  us,  speculating  that  there  not  only 
Is  a  lobby  effort  but  maybe  some  under-the- 
table  efforts  to  .  .  . 

A — No,  no,  I  don't  think  In  that  direction. 

Q — ^But  that  wouldn't  .  .  . 
A — No,  I  think  every  fella  decides  with  bis 
own  conscience  what  he  thinks. 
Q — So  there's  no  bribery  effort? 
A— No. 

Q — ^You've  been  called  a  high  astute  poli- 
tician, an  expert  in  getting  legislation  passed. 
How  would  you  get  legislators  to  respond? 
A — ^Plrst  I'd  convince  the  executive. 
Q— Do  you  think  President  Ford  has  been 
lax? 
A — Well,  you  answer  that  yourself. 
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Q — What  would  you  do  after  that? 
A — Well,  you'd  find  out  whether  the  execu- 
tive will  support  It  or  not  and  then  take  It 
to  Congress  with  executive  support,  and  then 
the  Congress  would  have  some  direction.  And 
that's  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Q — Our  survey  found  many  legislators 
themselves  own  gun.  Sen.  Stevenson,  for  In- 
stance, owns  nine.  Congressman  George 
Shipley  has  one.  Congressman  Henry  Hyde 
has  one. 
A — What  kind  of  guns? 
Q — Oh,  pistols  and  rifies  and  shotguns. 
Some  say  for  recreation,  others  say  for  pro- 
tection. 

A — Many  pick  them  up  for  collections.  But 
you'd  have  to  talk  to  them  about  that.  I  can't 
answer. 

Q — Have  you  ever  owned  any  guns? 
A— Have  I? 
Q— Yes. 

A — A  handgun? 
Q— Yes. 

A — No.  And  that's  the  end  of  our  Inter- 
view. If  you  don't  mind  (laughingly],  I've 
got  some  people  out  thefre. 
Guns  Have  Few  Fbienss  AMonc  Old,  Poor, 
Women 
"The  other  day  a  girl  down  the  street 
got  shot  by  a  gun  her  father  bad  In  the  house. 
There  are  too  many  accidents  with  g\ms." — A 
Chicago  woman  in  her  early  20e. 

"My  fear  is  the  man  that  has  the  hand- 
gun. They  should  be  in  the  hands  of  only  the 
police."  A  Chicago  man  of  limited  Income, 
m  his  SOs. 

"If  they  could  control  the  sale  of  guns,  it 
would  be  safer  to  walk  the  streets." — A  black 
Chlcagoan  in  his  40s. 

"Guns  are  dangerous  to  have  around  the 
house.  They  seem  to  be  getting  in  the  hands 
of  the  wrong  people." — A  young  Chicago 
woman,  a  high  school  drop-out. 

If  the  voices  of  central  city  residents,  of 
poorer  citizens,  of  the  elderly,  of  blacks  and 
women  were  heard  clearly  in  the  hall  of 
Congress  and  the  General  Assembly,  they 
might  get  something  they  support  even  more 
forcefiUIy  than  does  the  general  populace: 
Strict  controls  on  gun  ownership. 

A  Chicago  Tribune  survey  has  found  that 
gun  controls  have  broad,  soUd-maJorlty  sup- 
port throughout  the  six-county  Chicago 
metropolitan  area,  but  some  control  pro- 
posals win  nearly  unanimous  support  from 
those  segments  of  the  community. 

Among  older  citizens  especially,  guns  have 
few  friends.  Some  of  their  responses  to  sur- 
vey questions  Indicate  that  many  feel  them- 
selves to  be  helpless  prey  for  criminals,  a  feel- 
ing Intensified  by  the  frequent  use  of  guns  In 
crimes. 

A  woman  over  66  told  a  survey  Interviewer 
she  had  been  beaten  by  armed  muggers  sev- 
eral times  on  the  street  near  her  home.  "I 
was  so  afraid  to  go  out  anymore,  I  xjult  my 
Job.  Without  guns  out  there,  I  wouldn't  be 
as  afraid  to  go  out." 

It  was  no  suprlse  that  she  was  among  the 
56  per  cent  majority  of  survey  respondents 
66  and  older  who  said  they  would  support  a 
law  to  outlaw  all  private  ownership  of  hand- 
guns— a  proposition  rejected  by  half  of  the 
area's  general  population  but  approved  by 
at  least  pluralities  of  senior  citizens,  central 
city  whites,  the  poor,  the  less  educated,  and 
women. 

Those  giving  the  most  resounding  vote  for 
abolishing  handgun  ownership  are  whites 
who  live  In  the  city:  60  per  cent  favor  a  hand- 
gun ban.  But  Chicago  blacks  reject  the  out- 
lawing of  private  ownership  of  handgxins  by 
68  per  cent. 

Pierre  de  Vise,  the  University  of  Illinois 
Circle  Campus  urbanologist,  observed  that 
their  rejection  of  the  propoaaldemonstrates 
that  "the  blacks  are  more  concerned  with 
having  a  gun  for  protection  than  whites. 
They  undoubtedly  feel  that  a  law  doing 
away    with   handguns   would    be    a   disad- 


vantage to  them,  because  they  apparently 
believe  the  criminals  would  have  g\ins,  law 
or  no  law." 

Blacks,  however.  Join  women,  .  central 
whites,  the  poor,  and  the  less  educated  in 
giving  each  of  the  survey's  four  other  pro- 
posals to  control  guns  heavier  support  than 
shown  by  the  general  population.  Discussed 
in  the  first  article  in  this  series  and  each 
supported  by  at  least  8  of  every  10  area 
residents,  the  four  proposals  are: 

That  there  should  "be  strict  control  and 
registration  of  handguns  in  this  country," 
that  a  law  should  require  a  person  to  obtain 
"a  police  permit  before  he  or  she  could  buy 
a  gun,"  and  that  Congress  should  pass  laws 
requiring  "the  licensing  of  all  gun  owners" 
and  the  "registration  of  all  handguns." 

Those  most  concerned  about  gun  controls 
tend  to  evidence  greater  fear  and  concern 
alx>ut  crime  and  safety  than  others  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

When  all  609  respondents  were  asked  if 
there  are  areas  around  their  communities 
where  they  are  "afraid  to  walk  alone  at 
night,"  nearly  67  per  cent  said  "yes."  But 
89  per  cent  of  Chicago  blacks  and  79  per 
cent  of  Chicago  whites  said  "yes,"  as  did  73 
per  cent  of  all  women  and  75  per  cent  of 
those  over  50  years  old. 

In  contrast,  60  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
54  percent  of  all  those  living  outside  Chicago 
said  there  are  areas  near  their  homes  where 
they  are  afraid  to  walk  alone  at  night. 

There  is  little  to  wonder  about  In  the 
fears  of  some  groups,  especially  blacks.  Ac- 
cording to  De  Vise,  blacks  living  in  the  city 
are  20  times  as  likely  to  be  killed  or  hurt 
than  are  whites.  The  murder  rate  for  blac'ics 
In  Chicago  Is  10  times  that  for  whites. 

"This  is  a  dally  concern  with  blacks,"  said 
De  Vise.  "This  is  why  a  majority  feel  they 
need  a  handgun  for  protection." 

Young  black  males,  18  to  24,  are  the  least 
safe,  and  the  murder  rates  for  26-  to  34- 
year-old  black  males  are  not  far  behind. 

The  city  residents  least  often  the  victims 
of  murder,  said  De  Vise,  are  white  boys  and 
girls  5  to  14  years  old  ^nd  white  females  16 
to  24  years  old.  Survey  respondents  con- 
cerned most  about  their  safety  and  about 
outlawing  guns  also  tend  to  be  surer  that 
gun  controls  "would  cut  down  on  accidental 
deaths  and  crimes  of  passion."  While  nearly 
8  of  every  10  surveyed — ^77  per  cent — agree 
with  this,  86  per  cent  of  all  women,  86  per 
cent  of  those  over  60,  and  84  per  cent  of  the 
city's  blacks  and  whites  feel  that  wav 

In  contrast,  again,  arp  men — 68  percent 
believe  controls  will  reduce  deaths — and  resi- 
dents outside  Chicago,  of  whom  72  percent 
link  controls  to  fewer  accidental  gun  deaths. 
Similarly,  the  strongest  suppiorters  of  gun 
controls  also  are  the  strongest  believers  that 
controls  "would  cut  down  on  street  crime," 
a  somewhat  controversial  claim  that  even 
some  outspoken  gun-control  advocates  dis- 
pute. Nonetheless,  77  percent  of  all  those 
Interviewed  agree  that  gun  controls  would 
cut  down  street  crimes. 

Even  more  confident  are  women  (82  per 
cent],  those  60  and  older  (86  per  cent], 
Chicago  residents  (82  per  cent],  the  poorer, 
and  less  educated  that  gun  controls  would 
reduce  street  crime. 

These  same  groups  also  tend  to  agree  more 
than  others  that  "anyone  who  commits  a 
crime  with  a  gun  should  be  given  double 
the  regular  sentence,"  a  proposal  accepted 
by  only  a  slight,  53  per  cent  majority  of  all 
the  respondents. 

Nearly  7  of  every  10  of  those  over  60  and 
nearly  6  of  every  10  city  dwellers  support 
double  sentences  for  gun-toting  criminals. 
Women  generally  are  decidedly  more  In  favor 
of  the  idea  than  men,  with  66  per  cent  of 
women  but  a  bare  60  per  cent  of  men  agree- 
ing. 

Chicago  blacks  are  not  as  strongly  in  favor 
of  double  sentencing  as  Cliicago  whites,  a 
difference  De  Vise  said  may  be  due  to  a  fear 
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thftt  bUcka  would  be  Tlctlms  of  this  law  Is 
some  Instances. 

"If  they  owned  a  handgun  and  made  de- 
fensive use  of  It  as,  for  example.  In  a  quarrel 
with  friends,  they  coiild  be  victimized  by 
double  sentencing,"  said  De  Vise. 

"This  Is  not  be  Interpreted  that  blacks 
are  more  lawless  than  whites,"  he  said.  "They 
are  probably  more  sensitive  to  the  danger 
of  the  gun." 

The  National  Rifle  Association  [NRA] 
traditionally  has  supported  higher  sentences 
for  criminals  who  use  guns,  and  the  Tribune 
sxirvey  found  that  58  per  cent  of  those  re- 
spondents in  the  Chicago  area  involved  in 
the  NRA  agree  with  that  view. 

Franklin  E.  Zlmrlng,  University  of  Chicago 
law  professor  and  co-author  of  a  report  on 
guns  for  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  has  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  proposals  for 
extra  sentences  for  gun  criminals. 

"Do  we  want  to  make  the  punishment  for 


gun  robbery  so  high  that  the  extra  punish- 
ment risked  if  the  robber  kills  his  victim 
seems  relatively  small?"  Zimrlng  asked. 

"It  may  be  that  the  only  way  to  make  the 
distinction  important  is  to  reduce  the  ptin- 
Ishment  for  nongun  robbery.  .  .  .  The  pun- 
ishment for  robbery  is  already  quite  severe, 
at  least  on  the  books.  How  much  more  po- 
tential deterrence  do  we  have  left  in  the 
system?" 

A  reduction  of  sentences  for  unarmed  rob- 
bery "could  produce  more  unarmed  robbery 
for  every  gun  robbery  prevented,"  Zlmrlng 
conceded,  but  he  suggested  the  tradeofi 
might  save  lives. 

Blacks  split  farthest  from  gun-control  ad- 
vocates on  the  question  of  whether  individ- 
uals have  a  constitutional  right  to  own  a 
handgun.  While  city  whites  reject  the  idea 
60  to  39  percent,  blacks  said  hand  gun  own- 
ership is  a  right  by  a  solid  65  to  25  per  cent 
margin. 

Interestingly,  that  attitude  places  blacks 

QUESTIONS.  ANSWERS  ON  GUN  CONTROL 
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squarely  with  gun  owners  and  suburban- 
ites— groups  that  don't  share  the  intensity 
of  blacks'  concern  for  gun  controls  short  of 
a  total  ban  on  privately  held  handguns. 

Blacks'  feelings  about  their  constitutional 
right  to  own  handguns  may  be  a  reflection 
of  other  pressures,  such  as  the  fear  shown 
when  nearly  9  of  every  10  blacks  surveyed 
said  there  are  areas  near  their  homes  where 
they  are  afraid  to  walk  alone  at  night. 

Among  those  groups  of  metropolitan  Chl- 
cagoans  who  favor  gun  controls  by  the  wid- 
est margins,  only  those  65  years  and  older 
solidly  deny  [58  per  cent)  the  proposition 
that  handgun  owning  is  a  constitutional 
right. 

Perhaps  the  elderly  were  among  the  few 
listening  to  the  TJnlted  States  Supreme  Court 
when,  in  various  cases,  It  ruled  that  the  Con- 
stitutlon's  2nd  Amendment,  afittrmlng  the 
right  "of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms," 
pertains  only  to  the  states'  right  to  maintain 
a  militia  and  is  a  collective  right,  not  an  in- 
dividual one. 
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We've  talked  to  a  lot  of  people  about  their  feelin(s  on  gun  control.  I  am 
(oing  to  read  you  some  of  the  things  people  have  told  us.  Some  people 
agree  with  these  statements,  while  others  disagree.  We're  just  In- 
terested in  your  opinions  on  ttiem.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  that 
statement? 
There  are  areas  rigirt  around  here  where  I  would  be  afraid  to  walk 
alone  at  night: 

Agree.. 

Disagree , 

Not  sure 

Control  of  guns  wosld  cut  down  on  accidental  deaths  and  crimes  qf 
of  passion: 

Agree w 

Disagree 

Not  sure 

Owning  a  handgun  is  my  constitutionai  ri^t: 

Agree 4 

Disagree J 

Not  sure 

Anyone  who  commits  a  crime  with  a  gun  should  be  given  double  the 
regular  sentence: 

Agree 

Disagree 

Not  sure , 

Control  of  guns  would  cut  down  on  street  crime: 

Afree , 

Disagree - 

Not  sure ...... 


Note:  Columns  may  not  add  up  to  100  percent  due  to  rounding. 
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Secttkitt.  RiORTa  Aax  Imfoktamt  To  Ottm 

OWJfXRS 

(By  Wesley  Hartzell) 

"I  love  guns.  I  clean  tmd  polish  them.  I 
would  like  to  bring  down  an  ftnimni  with 
one.  I  admire  them.  I  have  owned  guns, 
and  I  feel  secure  that  I  have  them.  I  feel 
It's  my  right  to  own  them." 

That's  the  voice  of  a  subxirban  homeowner, 
about  40  years  old.  with  a  comfortable  family 
income  of  more  than  920,000  a  year — charac- 
teristics of  the  most  common  group  of  gun 
owners  found  in  the  Chicago  Tribune's  sur- 
vey of  metropolitan  Chicago's  attitudes  to- 
ward guns  and  controls. 

Like  6  of  every  10  gun  owners  surveyed, 
he  owns  more  than  one  [a  pistol  and  two 
rifles],  and  Uke  most  other  gun  owners  he 
is  for  more  stringent  controls  on  gun  owner- 
ship "but  within  limits."  The  limits  he  sets 
are  the  ones  also  set  by  most  gun  owners 
surveyed : 

He  would  give  support  for  "strict  control 
and  registration  of  handguns,"  for  req\iiring 
a  police  permit  to  buy  a  gun,  for  "licensing 
of  all  gun  owners"  and  "registration  of  all 
flatly  reject  a  proposal  a  majority  of  those 
who  do  not  own  gun  approve:  Outlawing 
private  ownership  of  handguns, 
handguns,"  but  he  and  other  gun  owners 

Three  of  every  10  of  those  surveyed  by 
The  Tribune  said  there  are  grms  in  their 
homes.   The  heaviest  ownership   Is  In  the 


suburbs  of  the  six-county  metropolitan  area : 
4  of  every  10  households  said  they  own  guns. 
In  the  city,  2  of  every  10  admitted  to  owning 
a  gun. 

Other  surveys  across  the  country  have 
found  similar  patterns  of  ownership  in  the 
suburbs  of  major  cities,  but  some  have  found 
more  city  dwellers  admitting  to  ownership 
of  guns — typically  about  3  of  10.  It  Is  pos- 
sible some  Chicago  respondents  declined  to 
admit  owning  guns  because  they  have  not 
registered  them,  a  requirement  in  the  city 
but  not  In  the  suburbs. 

The  Tribune  survey's  509  respondents 
were  selected  randomly  to  provide  a  cross- 
section  of  the  six-county  area's  2.367,000 
households  and  their  7.153,800  residents.  If 
30  per  cent  of  these  households  have  guns, 
as  the  survey  indicates,  then  it  can  be  esti- 
mated that  710,370  homes  in  the  Chicago 
area  are  armed,  488,488  in  the  suburbs  and 
at  least  221,882  in  the  city. 

Since  more  than  6  of  every  10  of  the 
giin-owning  households  were  found  to  own 
at  least  two  guns.  It  can  be  assumed  that 
the  nimiber  of  gims  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate citizens  in  the  metropolitan  area 
easUy  reaches  into  the  millions. 

Oun  owners  were  asked  if  they  keep 
guns  for  recreational  uses  such  as  hunting 
collecting,  and  target  shooting  or  for  pro- 
tection, or  for  both  reasons.  In  the  city 
nearly  6  of  every  10  said  their  guns  are  for 
protection,  while  in  the  suburbs  more  than 


6  of  every  10  said  their  gxina  are  for  recre- 
ation. 

James  D.  Wright,  a  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts sociologist  who  is  studying  pre- 
vious siurveys  on  gun  controls  and  owner- 
ship, has  estimated  from  the  data  that 
about  60  miUlon  adult  Americans  live  in 
homes  that  hold  flrearms.  About  47  per 
cent  of  all  households  surveyed  were 
armed — including  a  majority  of  59  per  cent 
of  homes  in  the  South.  Among  gun  own- 
ers, says  Wright,  less  than  >i<tif — 42  per 
cent— own   handguns. 

The  Tribune  svu-vey  foimd  that  more  than 
half  of  the  gun-owning  households  in  met- 
ropolitan Chicago  have  handguns — or  about 
12  per  cent  of  all  Chicago  households  and 
ai  per  cent  of  all  suburban  households. 

The  persons  who  have  handguns  don't 
keep  them  for  the  fun  of  It — nearly  9  of 
every  lo  surveyed  said  their  pistols  are  for 
protection.  Less  than  l  of  every  10  rifle  and 
shotgun  owners  said  their  weapon's  prin- 
cipal purpose  Is  protection. 

The  handgun  poses  a  special  problem  for 
gun  control,  according  to  Franklin  E.  Zlm- 
rlng, a  University  of  Chicago  law  professor 
and  co-author  of  a  1969  report.  Firearms 
and  Violence  in  American  Life,  prepared  for 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence. 

Zimrlng  estimates  that  whUe  only  one  of 
every  four  privately  owned  flrearms  is  a 
handgun,  three  of  every  four  gun  klUiogs 
involve  a  handgun. 
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As  reported  Monday,  women  are  signifi- 
cantly more  opposed  to  gun  ownership  than 
men.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  house- 
holds represented  by  men  in  the  siurvey 
have  guns,  but  only  22  per  cent  of  the 
households  reported  by  women  have  guns. 
One  question  this  raises  Is  whether  some 
men,  sensitive  to  the  criticism  and  con- 
cern, simply  don't  tell  women  that  there 
are  guns  in  the  household. 

Five  per  cent  of  all  those  surveyed  said 
that  at  least  one  member  of  their  households 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion [NRA],  the  powerful  and  vocal  orga- 
nization of  gun  owners  frequently  cited  as 


the  most  influential  lobbyist  against  strin- 
gent federal  controls  on  gun  ownership. 

Although  their  number  is  too  small  to 
allow  meaningful  examination  of  their  at- 
titudes, the  Chicago-area  NRA  households 
surveyed  are  firmly  behind  foiir  of  the  five 
gun  controls  proposed,  although  not  as 
strongly  as  other  citizens.  On  the  fifth  pro- 
posal— outlawing  private  ownership  of  hand- 
guns— they  are  united  in  their  opposition, 
in  sharp  contrast  to  those  who  do  not  own 
guns,  who  support  the  proposal,  and  the 
general  public,  who  divide  60  per  cent 
against  to  46  per  cent  for. 

QUESTIONS.  ANSWERS  ON  GUN  CONTROL 
lln  percent] 


Among  the  handful  of  gun  owners  whose 
attitudes  mirror  those  of  most  persons  with- 
out guns  are  some  whose  gun  ownership  la 
not  by  choice — the  gun  had  been  left  be- 
hind, was  a  gift  or  war  souvenir,  or,  as  In 
the  case  of  one  Chicago  woman,  was  her 
husband's  passing  fancy. 

"I  wouldn't  know  how  to  use  it,"  she 
said,  "and  it's  dangerous  to  have  around 
the  house.  I  don't  even  want  a  gun." 

Her  husband,  a  truck  driver,  had  bought 
the  gun.  a  rifle,  but  then  lost  interest.  He 
has  never  used  it.  But  it's  still  there,  "way 
up  on  a  shelf,  out  of  sight." 
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PowERFui.  NRA  Lobby  Represents  1.1  Million 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  main  op- 
ponent of  gun-control  laws  in  Congress  and 
State  legislatures,  has  a  dues-paying  mem- 
bership of  1.1  million. 

More  than  40,000  of  its  members  live  in 
Illinois,  where  a  current  drive  is  said  by  NRA 
spokesman  to  be  netting  100  new  members  a 
day. 

The  highly  respected  association,  which  has 
assets  of  $19  million  according  to  one  esti- 
mate and  an  annual  budget  of  almost  $8 
million,  supports  not  only  one  of  the  strong- 
est lobbying  programs  in  the  country  but  also 
an  extensive  and  useful  educational  pro- 
gram on  how  to  use  and  care  for  guns  safely. 

Chief  executive  of  the  organization,  which 
has  extensive  and  luxurious  offices  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Is  Gen.  Maxwell  Rich  (Utah 
National  Guard,  Ret.l,  holder  of  the  Silver 
Star,  Bronze  Star,  and  Croix  de  Guerre. 

The  NRA  believes,  according  to  Rich,  that 
gun-control  advocates  must  never  "get  a 
foot  in  the  door."  By  giving  ground  on  a 
seemingly  minor  g^n-control  issue,  he  says, 
the  NRA  might  allow  Its  opponents  to  gain 
the  momentum  to  pass  a  bill  confiscating  all 
weapons. 

To  keep  that  foot  out  of  the  door,  the  NRA 
has  five  full  time  lobbyists  and  a  20-member 
staff  to  support  them.  In  addition.  Rich  said, 
his  organization  has  hired  a  consulting  flrm 
to  help  in  the  buttonholing  of  congressmen. 

"We  don't  know  if  It's  going  to  be  this  fall, 
or  next  year,  or  even  three  years  from  now, 
but  the  gun  debate  certainly  Is  coming  to  a 
head,  and  we  are  going  to  be  ready,"  Rich 
Bald. 

The  NRA  also  propagandizes  its  cause 
through  its  monthly  American  Rifleman 
magazine,  which  goes  to  each  member  carry- 
ing frequent  exhortations  to  "write  your  con- 
gressman" to  protect  gun  laws. 

The  magazine  Is  much  more  than  a  propa- 
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ganda  sheet,  however.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  gun  Journals  in  the  business. 

congeessmen,  votebs  differ  on  owning, 
Controlling  Guns 

(By  Wesley  Hartzell) 

When  the  talk  moves  to  gun  controls,  the 
tone  of  congressmen  is  conspicuously  oS  key 
from  the  voices  of  voters  in  six-county  metro- 
politan Chicago  area. 

The  views  of  Chicago-area  and  Illinois 
congressional  delegations  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  attitudes  toward  controls  of  resi- 
dents in  the  Chicago  area,  as  uncovered  in  a 
Chicago  Tribune  survey. 

The  24  Illinois  members  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  and  both  senators  were  asked 
their  views  of  a  range  of  gun-control  schemes 
also  proposed  to  609  persons  selected  as  a 
cross  section  of  metropolitan  residents.  The 
senators  and  22  of  the  representatives 
responded.  Their  views  make  interesting  com- 
parisons with  the  opinions  of  constituents  to 
whom  they  must  answer. 

For  example,  while  88  per  cent  of  the 
metropolitan  Chlcagoans  surveyed  said  they 
would  support  a  federal  law  requiring 
registration  of  all  handguns,  63  per  cent  of 
the  Chicago-area  congressmen  support  It  and 
only  48  per  cent  of  all  Illinois  congressmen 
do  so.  Both  of  these  groups  Include  the  state's 
two  senators. 

When  a  Federal  law  to  license  gun  owners 
was  proposed,  87  per  cent  of  the  survey's 
respondents  said  they  favor  It,  but  only 
63  per  cent  of  Chicago-area  and  67  per  cent 
of  all  nilnols  congressmen  do. 

Asked  If  police  permits  should  be  required 
before  purchasing  a  gun,  82  per  cent  of  the 
survey  respondents  said  "yes,"  versus  63  per 
cent  of  Chicago-area  and  66  percent  of  all 
Illinois  congressmen. 

The  volunteered  comments  of  some  of 
the  congressmen  about  this  proposal  in- 
dicate strong  sentiment  to  allow  local  officials 


to  Institute  gun  controls  through  such 
means  as  police  permits,  rather  than  relying 
on  federal  laws. 

On  the  survey's  thorniest  proposal — 
whether  possession  of  handguns  by  private 
citizens  should  be  outlawed — the  Chicago- 
area  congressmen  were  close  in  tune  with 
their  constituents;  45  per  cent  of  the  voters 
accept  the  Idea,  while  44  percent  of  area 
congressmen  approved  It.  Among  all  Illinois 
congressmen  surveyed,  only  30  per  cent 
approve  the  Idea. 

The  mismatch  of  congressional  opinions 
with  those  of  a  majority  of  the  people  may 
explain  why  79  percent  of  survey  respond- 
ents said  they  believe  Congress  is  doing 
too  little  to  control  guns. 

Interestingly,  14  of  the  24  members  of 
Congress  surveyed  agree  that  Congress  has 
done  "too  little"  to  control  guns.  Several  of 
them,  however,  are  Involved  In  proposed  leg- 
islation that  goes  beyond  what  President 
Ford  has  suggested  is  needed  for  gun  control. 

In  1968  Congress  passed  what  is  known 
as  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  It  includes 
a  ban  on  Importation  of  cheap  handguns,  but 
loopholes  permit  gun  parts  to  be  shipped  to 
the  U.S.  and  assembled.  It  also  requires  all 
gun  dealers  to  hold  federal  licenses.  The 
licenses  cost  $10  a  year  and  are  held  by 
160.000  dealers,  a  nximber  which  has  been 
all  but  Impossible  to  police  effectively. 

The  gun  controls  of  the  1968  act  led  Frank- 
lin E.  Zlmrlng,  University  of  Chicago  law 
professor  and  co-author  of  a  1969  report. 
Firearms  and  Violence  In  American  Life,  for 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  to  observe  In  a  recent 
article  in  The  Journal  of  Legal  Studies: 

"If  Congress  Is  supposed  to  be  the  policy- 
setting  Institution,  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  may  stand  as  an  example  of  the 
blind  leading  the  halt." 

More  than  130  gun  proposals  are  before 
Congress.  Ford's  bill,  which  would  ban  sales 
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of  cheap  "Satiirday  Night  Specials"  and  re- 
quire mandatory  sentences  for  anyone  using 
a  gun  Ina  crime.  Is  considered  the  softest 
and  least  likely  to  provoke  the  gun  lobby 
to  wrath. 

Strictest  Is  a  bill  offered  by  Rep.  John  Con- 
yers  [D.,  Mich.)  which  would  ban  civilian 
possession  of  handguns,  a  proposal  Included 
In  the  Tribune  survey.  Conyers  admits  It's 
not  Ukely  to  pass^just  as  It  does  not  with 
nUnols  congressmen  or  metropolitan  Chlca- 
goans. 

Illinois  lawmakers  involved  in  some  of  the 
bills  between  the  extremes  of  the  Ford  and 
Conyers  proposals  Include  Sen.  Stevenson  (D., 
lU.],  Sen  Percy  (R.  HI.]  Rep.  Robert  McClory 
[R.,  J(dlet)  and  Rep.  Thomas  F.  RaUsback 
[R..  MoUne). 

Stevenson  [who  reported  in  the  survey 
that  there  are  nine  guns  in  his  household, 
all  for  recreation]  said  he  Is  proposing,  with 
"^jx.  Edward  Kennedy  [D.,  Mass.],  a  bill  to 
require  a  federal  license  before  an  individual 
could  acquire  a  handgun. 

The  license  would  not  be  issued  If  the  in- 
dividual were  not  entitled  to  own  a  handgun 
under  the  laws  of  his  state  or  locality.  A 
similar  proposal  in  the  Tribune  siurvey  won 
heavy  support  from  Chicago-area  respon- 
dents  and   a   congressional    majority. 

"This  bill  is  a  compromise,"  Stevenson 
said,  "between  those  who  propose  to  outlaw 
all  handguns  and  those  who  resist  any  ef- 
fort to  control  the  possession  and  ownership 
of  any  guns. 

"It  will  be  said,  as  it  always  is,  that  only 
the  law-abiding  will  register  their  guns.  But 
that  Is  the  point  of  the  bill.  Those  vmable 
or  unwilling  to  register  will  be  subject  to 
prosecution.  They  can  be  disarmed." 

Percy  is  cosponsorlng  a  bill  with  Sen.  Jacob 
K.  Javits  [R.,  N.Y.J  that  wotUd  bar  residents 
of  major  cities  with  high  crime  rates — such 
as  Chicago— from  acquiring  handgims. 

Anyone  owning  pistols  outside  high  crime 
areas  would  have  to  furnish  the  U.S.  attorney 
general  with  his  name,  address.  Social  Secu- 
rity number,  and  the  gun's  serial  nximber. 
The    manufacture,    sale,    or    possession    of 


Saturday    Night    Specials    also    would    be 
prohibited. 

In  his  response  to  the  questionnaire,  Per- 
cy said:  "It  would  be  naive  not  to  expect 
powerful  lobbying  against  these  bills.  But 
the  time  may  have  arrived  when  Congress 
wUl  demonstrate  that  the  gun  lobby  is  not 
running  the  government." 

McClory  has  introduced  a  bill  which,  like 
the  President's,  would  ban  cheap  Saturday 
Night  Special  handguns,  but  also  would  re- 
quire the  registration  of  every  gun  and  licens- 
ing of  every  gun  owner.  Congressional  observ- 
ers rate  the  McClory  bill  as  the  strongest  con- 
trol bill  with  a  chance  to  pass. 

Proposed  in  the  Tribune  survey,  the  regis- 
tration and  licensing  provisions  of  the  Mc- 
Clory bill  won  solid  support. 

RaUsback  said  he  could  not  answer  the 
survey's  five  questions  on  possible  g^n  con- 
trol legislation  because  he  is  a  member  of  the 
House  committee  that  must  consider  each  of 
the  measures  and  then  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  full  House. 

Observers  of  the  g^un-control  controversy 
xisually  credit  a  well-organized  and  well- 
heeled  gun  lobby,  centered  around  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  with  successively 
blocking  stricter  legislation. 

James  Wright,  a  University  of  Massachu- 
setts sociologist  who  has  studied  public  views 
on  guns  extensively,  wrote  In  The  Nation  on 
Sept.  20  that  "NRA  cadres  are  readily  mobil- 
ized when  pro-control  legislation  Is  being 
considered."  He  added,  "The  appearance  of 
massive  popular  sentiment  can  be  easily  cre- 
ated by  mobilizing  a  tiny  fraction"  of  the 
60  million  adults  in  American  households 
that  hold  firearms. 

Nelson  Turner  Shields  III,  a  Du  Pont  Co. 
executive  who  took  a  leave  of  absence  from 
his  Job  to  battle  for  more  control  over  guns 
after  his  son  was  kUIed  by  a  sniper  in  San 
FVanclsco,  says : 

"Even  though  70  per  cent  of  the  American 
people  favor  stronger  gun  controls,  the  issue 
itself  is  not  No.  1  on  the  public's  list  of  pri- 
orities. The  state  of  the  economy,  for  ex- 
ample, Is  far  more  pressing. 


"But  for  those  who  oppose  control,  it  is 
the  single  most  important  issue — and  they 
will  go  to  the  wall  on  it.  That's  why  a  liberal 
like  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D.,  Idaho)  always 
votes  against  gun  controls. 

"Most  elections  in  this  country  are  de- 
cided by  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  elector- 
ate, and  no  politician  wants  to  risk  alienat« 
ing  that  deciding  vote." 

The  NRA  is  said  to  have  1.1  million  mem- 
bers. Five  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  the 
Tribune  survey's  sample,  randomly  drawn  to 
be  a  cross  section  of  the  2,367,000  households 
in  the  six-county  metropolitan  Chicago  area, 
said  their  households  include  at  least  one 
NRA  member,  indicating  that  as  many  as 
118,395  area  homes  may  have  members  active 
in  the  association.  This,  obviously,  could  be  a 
political  force  with  which  to  be  reckoned. 

To  say,  however,  that  congressmen  who 
vote  against  gun  laws  do  so  only  out  of  fear 
of  the  NRA  or  a  newer,  more  militant  group, 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  is  to  say  that  the  law- 
makers can't  think  for  themselves,  which  Is 
extreme. 

Some  congressmen  responding  to  the  8ur« 
vey  who  oppose  its  proposals  to  register,  li- 
cense, or  issue  permits  for  guns  gave  thought- 
ful reasons  for  their  stands. 

Rep.  George  O'Brien  (R.,  Joliet],  one  of  the 
four  Illinois  congressmen  who  oppose  each  of 
five-gun  control  proposals  in  the  survey, 
said: 

"The  idea  of  a  list,  somewhere,  of  all  gun 
owners  bothers  me.  It's  another  security  item 
that  you  can't  keep  secure.  A  criminal  would 
be  able  to  get  the  list  If  he  really  wants  to 
and  will  know  which  homes  are  not  pro- 
tected [by  guns]." 

Rep.  Philip  M.  Crane  [R.,  Mt.  Prospect],  one 
of  the  hardliners  against  controls,  said: 

"I  take  the  citizen's  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  literally.  There  is  no  way  to  restrict  a 
criminal's  access  to  guns,  so  all  you  would 
be  doing  is  potentially  Jeopardizing  the  se- 
curity of  innocent  people.  You  are  going  to 
make  lawbreakers  out  of  otherwise  law- 
abiding  citizens." 


QUESTIONS,  ANSWERS  ON  GUN  CONTROL-HOW  YOUR  CONGRESSMEN  RESPONDED 


For  strict  control 

and  rnistra-  For  requiring 

tion  of  nand-  police  permit 

guns  to  buy  a  gun 


For  Congress 
passing  a  law 
to  require  li- 
censing of  all 
gun  owners 


For  Congress 
passing  a  law 

to  require 
registration  of 
all  handguns 


For  a  law 

forbidding 
possession  of 
handguns  by 
all  except 
police,  etc. 


Congress  is  do- 
ing too  little 
on  gun  control 


Illinois  General 
Assembly  is 
doing  too  little 
on  gun  control 


There  are  guns  in 
our  household 


All  respondents  (percent) 88 

Chicago  (percent) 93 

Suburbs  (percent) go* 

Congressmen'  (23)  (percent).... " 65" 

Metrocongressmen"  (16)  (percenQ. 81' 


82. 
t6. 

78. 
65. 
63. 


87. 
91. 
84. 

57. 
63. 


88. 

92. 
85. 
48. 

63. 


45.. 
53. 
37. 
30. 
44. 


79.. 
86. 
74. 
58.. 
63. 


69 30. 

74 20. 

65 40. 

42 54. 

50 50. 


ANTICONTROLS 


George  O'Briefl  (Republican,  17th  District)....  No  No 

Philip  Crane  (Repuhlican.  12th  District)..  No      No' 

Paul  Findley  (Republican.  20th  District) No       "  No" 

Tim  Hall  (Democrat.  15th  District)  Ho' No" 

John  Erlenboin  (Republican,  14th  District)  No r'  Yet" 

Robert  Michei  (Republican,  18th  District).  No    ''  Yi«' 

George  Shipley  (Democrat,  22d  District) No "'"  Yet' 


No. 
No. 
No.. 
No. 
No. 
No.. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No.. 
No. 
No. 
No.. 
No.. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 


OK Don't  know Yes. 

Too  much Don't  know No. 

Toolittle Don't  know Yet. 

OK OK Yes. 

OK Toolittle Yes. 

Toolittle ToolitUe Yet. 

Too  much OK Yes. 


PROCONTROLS 


Sidney  Yates  (Democrat,  9th  District)...  Yet                 L 

Morgan  Murphy  (Democrat  2d  District) "  YitT t" 

Cardiss  Collins  (Democrat  7th  Distrid)...  Yes 

Frank  Annunzio  (Democrat  11th  District) Yet 

Ralph  MtlcaHe  (Democrat  1st  District)....  Yet 

Dan  RostMkowski  (Democrat  18th  District) Yet 

Me«»in  Price  (Democrat  23d  District) Yes 

Pobort  McClory  (Republican,  13th  District)....  Yet 1" 

Aboer  Mikva  (Democrat  10th  Dittrid).  Yet i 

iohn  8.  Anderson  (Republican,  16tfi  District)    .      "  Yetl 

Hen™  Hyde  (Republican,  etii  District) "  Yet " 

SMator  Chariet  Percy  (Rapubtican) Yet 

Martin  Rutso  a)«mocrat  3d  District) Yet 

Senator  Adiai  Stevenson  (DenMcrat) Yet '"I 

Edward  Derwintki  (Republican,  4tti  DitMd)  Yet 

Edward  Madican  (Republican,  21tt  District) Ho.'." 

Thomat  Railtuck  (Republican,  19lh  DistricO 


Yes.. 
Yet.. 
Yet.. 
Yet.. 
Yet.. 
Yet.. 
Yet.. 
Yee.. 
Y«.. 
Yet.. 
No... 
No... 
Ho... 
No... 
Yet.. 
Yet.. 


Yet... 
Yet... 
Yet... 
Yet... 
Yet... 
Yet... 
Yet... 
Yet... 
Yet- 
Yet... 
Vet.». 
Yet... 
Ho.... 
No.... 
No.... 
Yet... 


Yes 

Yet 

X«« Yet TooiitUe Toolittle. 

X«* Y« Toolittle Don't  know.. 

Y« Yes Toolittle Toolittle.... 

Yot Don't  know.....  Toolittie Don't  know. 

Yot Don't  know Don't  know Don't  know. 


Yet. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yet. 
Yet. 
No.. 
Yet. 
No.. 
No.. 


Yes Toolittle Toolittle No. 

Yot Toolittle Don't  know Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


No Toolittle Toolittle... 

Yes Toolittle Toolittle Ho. 

No Toolittle Toolittle No. 

No OK OK Yes. 

Ho Toolittle Toolittle Yes. 

Y« OK OK Ha 

Mo Toolittle Toolittle Yet. 

Ho OK Don't  know Yes. 

Ho... Toolittle Don't  know Yes. 

OK Don't  know No. 
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Is  it  a  pistol, 
shotgun,  a  rifle 
or  what? 


How  many  total 
guns  do  you  and 
family  members 
have  in  all? 


Are  the  guns 
used  for  recrea- 
tional purposes, 
tudi  as  hunting, 
target  shooting 
and  collecting, 
or  are  they 
something  to 
keep  around  for 
protection,  or 
both? 


We've  talked  to  a  lot  of  people  about  their  feelings  on  gun  control.  I  am  going  to  read  von 
some  of  the  thinn  people  have  told  us.  Some  people  agree  with  ttiese  statements,  wnile 
others  disagree.  We're  just  interested  in  your  opinions  on  them.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  that  statement? 


There  are  areas 
around  here 
where  I  would 
be  afraid  to  walk 
alone  at  night 


Control  of  guns 

would  cut  down  , 

on  accidental        Owning  a  hand- 
deaths  and  gun  Is  my  con- 
crimes  of  passion  stitutlonii  right 


Anyone  who 

commits  a  crime 

with  a  gun 

should  be  given     Control  of  guns 

double  the  would  cut  down 

regular  sentence  on  street  crime 


ANTI  CONTROLS 

George  O'Brien  (Republican,  17th  District). Pittd 1 Recreation Agree Agree Agree Agree Disagree. 

Philip  Crane  (Republican  12th  District) Agree Don't  know Agree Agree Disagree. 

Paul  Findley  (Republican  20th  District) Rifle 1 Recreation Disagree Are* Disagree Agree Disagree. 

Tim  Hall,  (Democrat  15th  District) Pistol 1 Recreation. Agree Don't  know Agree Agree Disagree. 

John  Erienborn  (Republican,  14th  District) S.R 3 Recreation Disagree Agrae Don't  know No  answer Agree 

Robert  Michel  (Republican  18th  District) ,..  Pistol 1 Protection Agree Don't  know Agree No  answer Dont  know. 

George  Shipley  (Democrat  22d  District) P.S.R... 6 Both Agree Disagree Agree Agree Oisagrw 


PRO  CONTROLS 

Sidney  Yates  (Democratic,  9th  District) Disagree Agree 

Morgan  Murphy  (Democrat  2d  District) Pistol 1 Protection Disagree Agree. 

Cardiss  Collins  (Democrat  7th  District) : .-. Agree Agree 

Frank  Annunzio  (Democrat  11th  District) Agree Agree. 

Ralph  Metcalfe  (Demxrat  Isl  District) Pittol Refuted Protection Agree Agree. 

Dan  Rostenkowski  (Democrat  I8th  District) Disagree Agree. 

Melvin  Price  (Democrat  23d  District) DiMgree Agree 

Robert  McClory  (Repuclican,  13th  District) Agree Agree. 

Abner  Mikva  (Democrat  10th  District) Duagree Agree. 

John  8.  Anderson  (Republican,  16th  District) Agree Agree. 

Henry  Hyde  (Republican,  6th  District) Pittol 1 Protection Agree Don't 

Sen.  Charles  Percy  (Republican) Shotgun 1 Recreation Agree Agree 

Martin  Russo  (Democrat  3d  District) Agree Agree 

Sen.  AdIai  Stevenson  (Democrat) P.S.R 9 Recreation Agree Agree 

Edward  Derwinski  (Republican,  4th  District) Rifle 1 .■ Recreation Agree Agree 

Edward  Madigan  (Republican,  21st  District) P.S.R 4. Both Disagree Agree 

Thomas  Railsback  (Republican  19th  District) Agree Agree 


know.. 


Disagree Olta«ree Agree. 

Ditaftree Agree Agree. 

Don ^  know Disagree Agree. 

Disagree No  answer Agree. 

Disagree Agree Agree. 

Disagree Disagree Agree. 

Agree No  answer Agree. 

Disagree Agree Agree. 

Disagree Agree Agree. 

Disagree Agree Agree. 

Agree Agree Don't  know. 

Disagree No  answer Agree. 

Disagree Agree Agree. 

Disagree Disagree Agree. 

Disagree Not  sure Agree. 

Disagree Disagree Agree. 

Oitagree Disagree Agree. 


■  Includes  both  Senators  and  all  Illinois  Congressmen  except  John  Fary  (Democrat  5th)  and 
Paul  Simon  (Democrat  24th),  who  declined  to  participate  in  the  survey,  and  Tom  Railsback  (Repu- 
blican 19th),  who  will  not  answer  the  1st  5  questions  because  his  committee  is  currently  hearing 
bills  incorporating  all  or  some  of  these  proposals. 


>  Includes  both  Senators  and  14  House  Memben  whose  districts  in  anyway  are  within  the  $• 
county  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 
Note:  P.S.R.— Pistol,  shotgun,  rifle. 


Lawmakers  More  Likely  Than  Voms 
To  Own  Oxtns 

Illinois  Congressmen  apparently  feel  the 
need  for  protection  more  than  do  their  con- 
stituents. 

The  number  of  lawmakers  who  told  a 
Tribune  survey  that  they  own  guns  la  pro- 
portionately almost  twice  as  high  as  the 
other  respondents. 

Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  lawmakers  said 
they  own  firearms,  compared  with  30  per  cent 
of  the  general  citizens  responding  to  the 
survey. 

And  of  the  congressmen  who  said  they 
own  guns,  31  per  cent  said  they  have  them 
exclusively  for  protection,  compared  with 
only  21  per  cent  for  others  In  the  poll. 

Furthermore,  the  lawmakers  own  more 
pistols  (69  per  cent  of  the  congressional 
gun  owners)  than  ordinary  folk  (56  per 
cent) . 

Champion  gun  owner  among  the  law- 
makers is  Democratic  Sen.  Adlal  Stevenson, 
who  said  he  owns  nine  firearms.  Including 
pistols,  shotguns,  and  rifies  which  he  listed 
as  used  for  recreation  only. 

His  Republican  counterpart.  Sen.  Charles 
Percy,  said  he  has  one  weapon,  a  shotgun, 
which  he  also  uses  exclusively  for  recreation. 

Owners  of  more  than  one  gun,  besides 
Stevenson,  are  Rep.  George  E.  Shipley  (D. 
Olney)  who  owns  six  gxins  including  rifle, 
shotgun,  and  pistol  for  both  protection  and 
recreation;  Rep.  Edward  Madigan  (R.  Lin- 
coln) ,  four  guns  divided  among  pistol,  shot- 
gun, rifle,  also  for  both;  and  Rep.  John 
Erienborn  (R.,  Elmhurst) ,  three  firearms  in- 
cluding a  shotgun  and  rifle  for  recreation. 

Congressmen  owning  single  weapons  are 
Rep.  George  O'Brien  (R.,  Joliet),  pistol  for 
recreation;  Rep.  PaiU  Findley  (R..  Plttsfleld) . 
rifle  for  recreation;  Rep.  Tim  L.  Hall  (D., 
Dwight),  pistol  for  recreation;  Rep.  Robert 
Michel  (R.,  Pewia),  pistol  for'  protection; 
Rep.  M(»-gan  Murphy  (D.,  Chicago),  pistol 
for  protection. 


Also,  ntp.  Henry  Hyde  (R.,  Park  Ridge), 
pistol  for  protection,  and  Rep.  Edward  Der- 
winski (R..  Flossmoor),  rifle  for  recreation. 

Rep.  Ralph  Metcalfe  (D.,  Chicago),  said 
he  owns  a  pistol  or  pistols  but  refused  to 
say  how  many. 

Rep.  Paul  Slmms  (D.,  Carbondale)  did  not 
respond  to  the  questionnaire  but  in  a  letter 
to  The  Tribune  said  he  does  not  own  a  gun. 
Rep.  John  Fary  (D.,  Chicago),  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  survey  in  any  manner. 


On  roUcall  No.  682,  final  passage  of 
H.R.  9958,  to  transfer  certain  real  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  and  Land 
Agency,  the  vote  was  341  to  0.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  for  the  blU. 

On  rollcall  No.  683,  final  i>assage  of 
H.R.  10041,  to  amend  section  739  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-198,  the  vote  was  201  to  150. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
against  It. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADElklAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  Indicate  my  position  on  sev- 
eral rollcall  votes  that  I,  because  of  a 
speech  In  New  York  State  and  legislative 
hearihgs  there,  missed  on  Friday,  No- 
vember 7,  and  Monday,  November  10, 
1975. 

The  rollcalls  are  as  follows : 

On  rollcall  No.  677,  final  passage  of 
H.R.  6346,  Rural  Development  Act 
Amendments,  the  vote  was  323  to  11.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  bill. 

On  rollcall  No.  680,  final  passage  of 
H.R.  10035,  to  establish  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  vote  was  337  to  0.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  bill. 

On  rollcall  No.  681,  final  passage  of 
H.R.  4287,  to  provide  for  additional  law 
clerks  for  the  Judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  the  vote  was 
310  to  21.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  bUl. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

(I^r.  OTTINOER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  had  the  opportimity  to  submit 
testimony  in  connection  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  hearings  on  na- 
tional health  insurance. 
'  Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
issue  and  its  implications  for  all  Ameri- 
cans at  a  time  when  medical  care  costs 
are  rising  drastically,  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
text  of  my  statement : 
Testimont  or  Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottincex  or 
New  YoKK 

national  health  nrSURANCE 
Mr.  Chairman,  surely  adoption  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  health  insurance  plan 
should  be  one  of  the  highest  priorities  of 
the  94th  Congress.  There  has  been  wide- 
spread public  interest  in  this  subject  for  a 
period  of  several  years,  and  in  recent  montHs, 
as  a  sagging  economy  has  made  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  Americans  to  meet  rising 
medical  costs  and  dissatisfaction  with  health 
care  service  has  reached  an  all-time  high. 
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we  have  witnessed  a,  growing  momentum 
toward  adoption  of  some  form  of  aaslstance. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  current  dis- 
satisfaction with  our  country's  health  system 
are:  (l)  sharply  escalating  medical  care 
costs;  (2)  private  health  Insiirance  that 
often  provides  Inadequate  compensation  for 
medical  expenses  and  falls  to  cover  many  of 
these;  (3)  the  disastrous  financial  conse- 
quences of  catastrophic  Illness  or  disease: 
and  (4)  the  uneven  distribution  of  health 
resources  and  services  around  the  country. 

According  to  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. In  1974  total  expenditures  In  the 
U.S.  for  health  care  amounted  to  7.7  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product,  or  $104.2  bil- 
lion. This  translates  Into  $485  for  every 
man.  woman  and  child  In  the  country.  The 
rise  In  our  national  health  bill  has  been  so 
dramatic  that  It  Is  now  nearly  double  what 
It  was  six  years  ago.  Over  the  past  fourteen 
years  It  has  more  than  quadrupled  and  in- 
creased almost  nine-fold  since  1950. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  In  the  mid  60's.  health 
care  expenses  In  the  United  States  had  been 
traditionally  financed  through  private  Insur- 
ance plans.  These  two  programs  represented 
the  beginning  of  a  rising  trend  toward  public 
financing  of  health  care.  Whereas  In  1966 
federal,  state  and  local  government  sources 
paid  only  about  one-fourth  of  our  national 
health  bill,  these  same  sources  now  finance 
about  two-fifths  of  the  total  amount. 

The  Incredible  rise  In  the  cost  of  living 
which  has  taken  place  In  this  country  since 
expiration  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program  ISiiAprll  of  1974  has  hit  particularly 
hard  In  the  area  of  health  care.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  reports  that  In  the  first  six 
months  after  the  ESP  expired  the  rate  of 
Inflation  for  all  goods  and  services  measured 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  was  13.2  per- 
cent. In  contrast,  the  rate  of  Inflation  applied 
only  to  the  medical  care  component  of  the 
CPI  was  15.2  percent.  The  composite  hospital 
services  charges  Index  rose  at  an  annually 
adjusted  rate  of  18.3  percent  and  physicians' 
fees  at  16.4  percent. 

Social  Security  Administration  statistics 
show  that  while  private  health  Insvirance 
has  experienced  extensive  growth  over  the 
years,  many  Americans  still  have  no  form  of 
protection  against  unexpected  Illness  or  In- 
Jury.  Most  of  those  who  do  have  private  cov- 
erage find  that  It  usually  falls  far  short  of 
providing  adequate  assistance.  In  1972,  al- 
though about  77  percent  of  the  population 
had  at  least  limited  protection  for  Inpatient 
hospital  care,  less  than  half  of  our  citizens 
had  coverage  for  physicians'  services  rendered 
In  the  home  or  office.  About  53.7  percent  of 
all  Americans  were  covered  for  drugs  smd 
medications,  but  only  8.6  percent  had  any 
form  of  dental  Insurance.  Private  health  In- 
surance premiums  accounted  for  41.7  percent 
of  consumer  expenditures  for  health  care 
during  that  same  year.  In  cases  where  hos- 
pitalization was  required,  private  Insurance 
met  78.1  percent  of  the  total  cost  to  consum- 
ers; less  than  half  of  the  cost  of  physicians' 
care  was  covered,  and  only  about  6.7  percent 
of  other  health  service  expendlt\ires  were  met 
by  private  plans. 

Expenses  connected  with  catastrophic  Ill- 
ness are  perhaps  the  most  dlscoxiraglng  aspect 
of  the  entire  health  lns\u"ance  field.  Moat 
private  plans  do  have  limitations  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  paid  during  a  single  Ill- 
ness and  do  not  take  Into  account  the  need 
for  lengthy  hospitalization  and  exotic  forms 
of  treatment  normally  associated  with  this 
type  of  situation.  Thus  sophisticated  new 
techniques  such  as  open-heart  surgery  and 
kidney  dialysis  that  save  many  lives  each 
year,  can  also  bring  financial  nUn  to  the  pa- 
tients affected. 

The  situation  of  the  uneven  distribution  of 
health  resources  throughout  the  U.S  creates 
additional  problems  for  the  American  con- 
sumar.  In  many  communities  there  are  no 


hospital  facilities  at  all,  while  in  other  places 
there  may  be  a  surplus  of  beds  and  equip- 
ment. There  are  133  counties  in  the  country 
with  a  combined  population  of  nearly  half 
a  million  people  that  do  not  have  {ri^lngle 
practicing  doctor.  As  is  usually  the  case, 
those  persons  who  have  the  greatest  need 
are  the  ones  with  fewest  resources.  Poverty 
pockets  in  our  central  cities  attract  few 
physicians;  the  rural  areas  often  have  no 
medical  facilities  and  residents  have  to  travel 
many  miles  to  the  nearest  doctor.  The  poorer 
States  have  less  than  the  wealthier  ones  to 
offer  their  residents  in  terms  of  physician 
services,  medical  facilities  and  equipment. 
Add  to  these  factors  the  failure  of  the  medi- 
cal community  to  plan  well  and  distribute 
fairly  their  services  and  you  find  a  situation 
where  the  Federal  Government  simply  must 
step  In  and  Insure  that  the  needs  of  all  are 
met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  HJl. 
21,  a  bill  that  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Kennedy-Corman  plan  but  more  formally 
entitled  the  National  Health  Security  Act  of 
1975.  Among  the  various  proposals  for  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  plan  that  have  been 
put  forth  thus  far  in  the  94th  Congress,  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  best.  Some  of  the 
advantages  of  HJl.  21  are: 

1.  It  is  the  only  legislation  to  stress  pre- 
ventive car©  by  allowing  benefits  for  such 
practitioner  services  as  physical  check-ups, 
Unmunizations,  well-child  care  and  family 
planning  services; 

2.  It  is  the  only  plan  that  does  not  in- 
clude the  costly  and  highly  inequitable  re- 
quirement for  some  form  of  deductible  or  co- 
payment  and  does  not  Involve  cutoff  dates 
or  waiting  periods; 

3.  A  five-member  Health  Security  Board 
(assisted  by  a  National  Health  Security  Ad- 
visory CouncU),  appointed  by  the  President 
and  subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  would 
be  responsible  few  Insuring  cost -effectiveness 
and  control  of  expenditures  In  operation  of 
the  program; 

4.  The  problem  of  health  resources  distri- 
bution would  be  addressed  by  certain  incen- 
tives to  encourage  an  Increase  in  the  avail- 
ability of  services  in  regions  where  they  are 
lacking; 

6.  Quality  control  over  medical  services 
covered  would  be  maintained  by  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Quality  of  Health  Care  consist- 
ing of  seven  representatives  of  health  care 
providers  and  four  consumers; 

6.  Protection  under  the  plan  would  be 
available  to  all  who  choose  to  participate. 

In  the  best  of  all  worlds,  the  Kennedy- 
Corman  plan  might  be  able  to  do  even  more 
for  the  American  people  than  what  its  au- 
thors suggest.  It  could,  for  example,  pro- 
vide more  comprehensive  dental  coverage 
from  the  start.  The  system  of  financing  could 
aUow  for  a  more  progressive  form  of  taxa- 
tion and  elimination  of  the  maximum  tax- 
able wage  base.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
first  $5,000  of  unearned  Income  of  persons 
over  age  60  would  be  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion and  believe  that  we  should  make  simi- 
lar provisions  for  the  working  poor.  I  think 
It  U  also  wise  to  continue  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram in  those  situations  where  it  would  pro- 
vide greater  coverage  for  the  recipient,  as 
H.R.  21  proposes  to  do. 

The  truth  Is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  Tiof  live 
In  the  best  of  aU  worlds.  We  are  experiencing 
an  era  of  Intense  economic  crisis,  a  time  In 
which  low  and  middle  income  Americans  are 
having  considerable  dlfBculty  coping  with 
even  the  most  routine  form  of  medical  care 
costThe  Federal  budget,  already  bursting 
at  the  seams,  cannot  tolerate  some  of  the 
expenses  that  might  bo  entaUed  in  making 
this  program  more  comprehensive.  Initially, 
we  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  all  that 
Is  needed  in  the  way  of  national  health  in- 
surance. Still,  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  at  least  lay  the  foundation. 

In  this  country,  where  the  concept  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  is  supposed  to  form  the 


basis  of  our  national  philosophy,  no  one 
should  have  the  state  of  his  or  her  health 
dependent  upon  the  ability  to  pay.  Likewise, 
no  one  in  any  part  of  the  country  should 
have  the  unavailability  of  quality  facilities 
and  personnel  control  physical  and  mental 
well-being.  H.R.  21  would  establish  the  basic 
right  of  every  American  to  quality  medical 
care  without  adverse  economic  consequences. 
Since  participation  Is  voluntary,  no  one 
should  feel  coerced  into  Joining  a  plan  that 
might  not  be  In  his  or  her  best  Interests. 
I  believe  that  the  Kennedy-Corman  bill  pro- 
vides the  most  realistic  way  of  solving  our 
national  health  problems.  Therefore,  I  en- 
thusiastically support  it  and  urge  that  the 
Congress  move  quickly  toward  Its  adoptloa 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  REGARD- 
ING ABSENCE  AND  VOTES 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  3  days  I  have  joined  with  three  of 
my  colleagues  from  New  York — Ned  Pat- 
TisoN,  Peter  Peyser,  and  Ben  Oilman— 
in  traveling  over  11,000  miles  to  seven 
major  cities  throughout  the  United  States 
to  build  support  for  legislation  to  guar- 
antee New  York  City's  municipal  bonds 
and  securities.  During  our  journey  we 
sought  to  clarify  the  misunderstanding 
which  exists  in  some  quarters  over  the 
exact  situation  in  New  York  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  to  be  considered 
by  the  Congress.  I  must  say  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  trip  were  very  encouraging 
and  the  average  American  realizes  the 
grave  consequences  of  a  default  or  bank- 
ruptcy by  New  York  City  and  the  disas- 
trous economic  repercussions  which 
would  follow. 

Because  of  this  trip  I  unfortunatdy 
had  to  miss  a  number  of  votes  in  the 
House.  Had  I  been  present  on  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Monday,  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows: 

THTTBSDAT,  NOVEMBER  6 

Roll  No.  670— McCloskey  amendment 
to  H.R.  7575,  requiring  the  transfer  to 
the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  the 
programs,  operations,  and  activities  of 
each  Federal  agency  which  would  be  dup- 
licative of  or  performed  more  appropri- 
ately by  the  ACP— "Yea." 

Roll  No.  671— Fuqua  amendment  to 
H.R.  7575,  seeking  to  delete  language  pro- 
hibiting the  ACP  from  Intervening  in 
labor  disputes  or  agreements — "Yea." 

RoU  No.  672— Final  passage  of  HR. 
7575,  establishing  an  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection— "Yea." 

Roll  No.  673— Pinal  passage  of  HJl. 
10230,  National  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  Organization  Act  of  1975— 
"Yea." 

Roll  No.  674— Pinal  passage  of  House 
Resolution  836,  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6346,  making  per- 
manent authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  title  V  of  the  Riu^l  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972 — "Yea." 
ramAT.  novxmbkb  t 

Roll  No,  675 — ^Motion  for  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  consider  HJl.  9019,  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  Amendments 
of  1975— "Yea." 
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Roll  No.  676 — Final  passage  of  HJl. 
9019— "Yea." 

Roll  No.  677 — Final  passage  of  HJl. 
1753,  Tabulations  of  Population  for 
State  Legislative  Apportionment  or  Dis- 
tricting-" Yea." 

Roll  No.  678 — Final  passage  of  H.R. 
6346,  Rural  Development  Act  Amend- 
ments—"Yea." 

MONDAY,   NOVXMBEB    10 

Roll  No.  680 — Final  passage  of  H.R. 
10035,  to  establish  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  District  of  Columbia — "Yea." 

Roll  No.  681 — Final  passage  of  HJl. 
4287,  providing  for  additional  Law  Clerks 
for  the  Judges  of  the  D.C.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals—"Yea." 

Roll  No.  682 — Final  passage  of  HJl. 
9958,  transferring  certain  real  property 
of  the  U.S.  to  the  D.C.  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency — "Yea." 

Roll  No.  683 — Ketchum  substitute  to 
H.R.  10041,  retaining  Federal  enclave  and 
permitting  President  authority  to  appoint 
an  cflacial  from  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  serve  as  Director  of  National 
Capital  Service  Area — "Nay." 

Roll  No.  684 — Final  passage  of  H.R. 
6461,  Public  Broadcasting  Financing  Act 
of  1975— "Yea." 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS'  DARKEST 
HOUR 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  very  deepest  disappoint- 
ment and  concern  over  the  unconscion- 
able action  by  the  United  Nations  In  ap- 
proving an  Arab-inspired  resolution 
which  classifies  Zionism  as  "a  form  of 
racism."  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  ill-conceived  move  not  only  brings 
great  discredit  to  the  U.N.  but  that  it 
will  also  seriously  Jeopardize  the  U.N.'s 
future  activities  in  a  wide  variety  of  en- 
deavors— cultural,  scientlflc.  peacekeep- 
ing, educational,  and  technical. 

It  should  come  as  a  surprise  to  no  one 
that  the  Arab-instigated  move  to  con- 
demn Zionism  found  support  among  many 
countries — such  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
Cuba,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
Spain,  and  states  of  Eastern  Europe — 
in  which  there  Is  no  freedom  of  speech, 
press  or  dissension,-  and  where  many  of 
the  basic  rights  guaranteed  by  Interna- 
tional agreements  are  suppressed.  It  Is 
surprising  that  such  a  resolution  under- 
lining the  future  of  the  U.N.  should 
be  suggested  by  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  third  world  to  which  the 
U.N.  means  so  much. 

The  United  Nations  had  Its  birth  dur- 
ing the  era  in  which  the  world's  nations 
were  actively  engaged  in  a  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  world  dictatorships, 
tyranny,  and  repression.  It  is  most  curi- 
ous, therefore,  that  this  body  should  now 
go  on  record  In  support  of  a  doctrine 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Nazi  regime 
it  was  created  to  oppose.  Resolutions 
such  as  those  enacted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions yesterday  are  nothing  more  than 
whetstones  upon  which  further  anti- 
Semitic  acts  are  honed  and  shaped. 


On  October  20,  in  a  speech  in  the 
Knesset,  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Allon 
very  aptly  noted  that  the  U  J^.  resolution 
"cannot  possibly  damage  Zionism  as  an 
idea,  as  a  movement,  as  the  modem  ex- 
pression of  the  ancient  Jewish  heritage." 
Surely  the  Zionist  movement  and,  later, 
the  State  of  Israel  have  both  prevailed 
against  adversity  and,  in  the  process, 
have  been  strengthened. 

Yesterday's  UJ^.  vote,  however,  will 
certainly  damage  the  very  fabric  of  the 
world  organization  and  disrupt  many  of 
the  fine  programs  it  sponsors — some  for 
over  three  decades. 

The  enactment  of  the  U.N.  resolution 
is  as  much  an  attack  against  the  United 
Nations  itself  as  it  is  against  Israel.  It 
represents  just  one  more  facet  of  a  well- 
orchestrated  plan  by  Arab  and  Commu- 
nist states  to  destroy  the  one  world 
agency  which  can  effectively  aid  peoples 
seeking  their  own  destinies.  By  striking 
out  against  Israel — the  only  stable  par- 
liamentary democracy  in  the  Middle 
East — the  Arabs  are  simultaneously 
working  to  destroy  any  opportunity  for 
a  meaningful  peace  in  that  strife-torn 
area  of  the  world  and  a  just  and  equita- 
ble resolution  of  the  age-old  disputes  sep- 
arating Israel  and  her  neighbors. 

The  passage  of  the  Zionism  resolution 
will  evoke  retaliatory  action  by  the 
United  States  against  both  the  UJJ.  and 
the  majority  of  those  nations  who  sup- 
ported the  measure.  As  the  New  York 
Times  editorially  observed  this  morning, 
the  U.N.  "is  an  essential  element  In  world 
diplomacy."  Nevertheless.  I  believe  that 
the  administration  should  promptly  and 
thoroughly  review  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  present  commitment  to  the  UJ^., 
its  various  specialized  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. It  should  also  review  our  assist- 
ance programs  in  those  nations  which 
chose  to  support  the  Arab  measure. 

We  can  neither  ignore  nor  condone  the 
narrow  interests  which  are  disrupting  the 
more  critical  tasks  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  U.N.  and  which  are  only  seeking  to 
advance  their  own  ends  at  the  expense  of 
others.  The  world  community  must  be 
put  on  notice  that  the  United  States  will 
simply  not  tolerate  efforts  to  destroy  Is- 
rael or  to  again  subject  Jews  through- 
out the  world  to  political,  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural  or,  In  some  instances, 
physical  genocide. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  darkest  hour  in  the 
U.N.'s  30-year  history  and  the  members 
of  that  body  must  take  affirmative  steps 
to  correct  the  gross  Inequity  which  has 
besmirched  Its  reputation  and  effective- 


ness. 


SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  10481.  TO  ENABLE 
A  STATE  POLITICAL  SUBDIVISION 
TO  PROVIDE  PUBLIC  SERVICES 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Representative  of  Mary- 
land's Seventh  Congressional  District 
and  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  I  am  expressing  my  sup- 
port for  Mr.  Ashley's  bill,  H.R.  10481, 
to  authorize  emergency  guarantees  of 


obligations  of  State  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof;  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  in- 
come from  certain  obligations  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation:  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10481  is  to  create 
a  Board  that  will  enable  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  to  continue  to  provide 
essential  public  services  and  facilities  to 
its  citizens.  This  proposal  would  also 
prevent  the  effects  of  default  In  the  pay- 
ment of  obligations  which  could  have  ad- 
verse macro  economic  effects.  The  es- 
sence of  the  bill  is  to  Initiate  a  monitor- 
ing device  for  fiscal  management,  much 
like  the  capital  adequacy  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  In  fact,  it  is 
readily  accepted  that  the  members  of  the 
massive  financial  society  who  relinquish 
their  funds  for  usury  should  be  protected 
against  the  perils  of  recession  and  mis- 
management. However,  it  is  utterly  ap- 
palling not  to  protect  the  members  of  an 
economic  society  whose  livelihood  or  ex- 
istence depends  on  the  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity of  the  municipality. 

The  fact  of  poor  fiscal  management  Is 
generally  well  known  of  New  York  City. 
What  is  less  adequately  appreciated  is 
that  the  national  factors  also  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  budget  prob- 
lems of  the  State  and  local  government 
of  New  York. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking,  Cur- 
.rency  and  Housing  Committee,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  prevailing  economic 
conditions  that  render  disastrous  finan- 
cial markets.  Because  of  the  recession  of 
the  1970's,  as  documented  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  Flow  of  Funds  Date,  New 
York  City  was  unable  to  sell  their  long- 
term  bond  issues.  The  commercial  banks 
who  were  traditionally  the  major  pur- 
chasers of  tax  exempt  securities  have 
curtailed  their  purchases  because  of 
loan  losses.  The  recession  had  given 
them  another  vehicle  to  use  as  a  tax 
instrument.  The  essence  of  my  argu- 
ment is  that  the  recession  victimized 
the  New  York  municipality  and  forced 
New  York  to  revert  to  the  short-term 
market.  The  result  of  New  York's  par- 
ticipation ir^  the  short-term  market  was 
a  56  percent  Increase  In  the  interest  as 
a  percentage  of  debt  from  1967-73. 

In  assessing  the  economic  situation,  it 
is  not  fair,  nor  is  it  logical  to  place  the 
blame  on  New  York.  If  an  indictment  is 
necessary,  let  me  be  the  first  to  Indict 
the  administration  for  allowing  these 
economic  conditions  to  prevail. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  Human  Re- 
sources Task  Force,  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  mammoth  increase  in  human  re- 
sources outlays  that  are  recessionary 
oriented.  Unemplosonent  compensation, 
veterans'  educational  assistance,  and 
food  stamps  are  valid  Indications  of  the 
cyclical  trough  that  dominates  the  econ- 
omy. We  cannot,  under  any  situation, 
allow  the  human  services  to  be  curtailed 
because  of  economic  downturn.  In  the 
same  sense  I  cannot  allow  New  York 
City  to  be  victimized  by  that  same  eco- 
nomic downturn. 

Legislation  has  been  provided  to  those 
IndlvldittlB  who  directly  suffer  from  the 
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wrath  of  recession.  I  am  proposing  that 
HJl.  10481  be  Implemented  as  a  pro- 
vision against  the  default  of  New  York 

aty. 

The  services  provided  by  New  York 
City  include  subsistence  level  welfare 
payments,  educational  programs  and  a 
simdry  of  programs  and  expenditures 
that  aUow  the  citizens  of  New  York  to 
fimction  on  a  daily  basis  and  compete 
In  the  American  society.  There  is  no 
valid  logic  that  will  Justify  the  curtail- 
ing of  these  services  because  of  the  state 
of  the  economy.  Oversight  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  financial  market  are  largely 
administrative  functions  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Yet  because  of  miscalculations 
and  errors  in  the  economic  realm,  the 
administration  would  victimize  the  citi- 
sens  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

I.  in  good  conscience  and  moral  forti- 
tude, support  Congressman  Ashley's 
proposal  for  rescuing  the  city  pf  New 
York.  If  we  desire  to  avert  the  financial 
collapse  of  New  York  City,  and  subse- 
quently, the  collapse  of  the  financial 
world,  this  act  must  be  imposed 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  BRAZIL 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Miami  Herald  on  October  30,  1975, 
carried  an  eloquent  editorial  on  con- 
tinuing political  repression  in  Brazil 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  : 

RicBra  C«T  OoT  Faoii  Bkazil  Pusons 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  concept  easy  to 
embrace  and  comfortable  to  Uve  with  in 
places  sucli  as  the  United  States  where  It 
gets  due  respect  In  both  word  and  deed. 
It  Is  a  branch  of  a  broader  freedom  which 
*lao  Is  enjoyed  In  this  country  to  the  point 
that  the  people  sometimes  become  com- 
placent about  It.  But  not  for  long,  for  the 
news  constantly  U  bringing  harsh  reminders 
of  the  fettered  conditions  of  so  many  fellow 
human  beings. 

There  Is  something  particularly  horrify- 
ing In  the  fate  suffered  in  Brazil  this  week 
by  Vladimir  Herzog,  a  weU  known  Journalist 
with  a  good  reputation.  Official  reports  of 
the  Incident  do  not  coincide  with  Justifiable 
Buxplclon.  but  whatever  the  facts,  an  indis- 
putable one  Is  that  Mr.  Herzog  is  dead  and 
that  he  died  In  prison  aftffl-  voluntarily 
turning  himself  in  for  Interrogation. 

He  was  found  In  his  prison  cell  hanged  by 
a  atrip  of  cloth.  Prison  officials  say  he  was 
supposed  to  be  writing  a  confession.  A  con- 
fession of  what?  Belonging  to  a  group  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  government. 

Who  Is  to  say  he  did  or  did  not  belong, 
raere  is  no  proof.  There  was  no  trial,  no 
Charges  drawn,  no  defense  lawyer  In  attend- 
ance. He  had  been  working  for  a  TV  station 
that  Is  the  official  organ  of  the  state  and 
wready  had  been  checked  and  cleared  by 
Brazil's  top  intelligence  agency. 

Is  this  how  a  prosperoijs  industrial  giant 
such  as  Brazil  must  act  to  protect  Itself 
nom  overthrow  by  outside  Influences?  Cer- 
^inly  the  government  U  not  about  to  col- 
lapse, the  military  having  such  a  firm  grip 
on  it  tod  the  masses  apparently  resigned  If 
not  wlUlng  to  Uve  with  It.  Knowledgeable 


visitors  find  Sao  Paulo  so  bustling  and  its 
people  so  busy  that  they  say  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  the  reports  coming  from  behind 
prison  walls. 

But  the  reports  are  too  numerous  and 
ominous  to  Ignore.  Mr.  Herzog's  death  was 
the  third  in  recent  weeks.  He  was  among 
more  than  200  persons  arrested  and  held 
Incommunicado  in  a  little  more  than  a 
week — students,  doctors,  lawyers,  professors, 
union  leaders  and  11  Journalists. 

Some  were  leaders  of  the  government's 
opposition  party.  Does  opposition  bring  with 
it  the  threat  of  Imprisonment  and  even 
death?  In  too  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  it  does. 


THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  TEACHING 
FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  5  years  I  have  served  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Latin  American  Teaching  Fellowship 
program  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts  University.  The 
LATP  program  sends  young  professors 
to  Latin  America  to  teach  for  periods 
of  from  2  to  4  years  in  Latin  American 
universities.  The  program  is  supported 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, but  what  strikes  me  as  particu- 
larly interesting  is  how  a  small  amoimt 
of  Government  funds  has  been  used  as 
seed  money  to  generate  a  much  larger 
program.  In  fiscal  year  1976,  for  exam- 
ple. AID  is  providing  $50,000  in  adminis- 
trative support  to  LATF.  LATP's  cash 
fiow.  however,  is  approaching  $3  ihilllon. 
Thus  by  providing  $50,000  in  adminis- 
trative support,  which  represents  ap- 
proximately 2  percent  of  LATP's  cash 
fiow.  AID  Is  triggering  a  process  that  has 
developed  a  $3  million  program.  The 
leverage  achieved  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  with  this  tjTie 
of  imaginative  and  innovative  program- 
ing is  to  be  highly  commended. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
LATF  program  not  only  because  it  has 
really  stretched  AID's  resources,  but  be- 
cause it  has  done  it  in  a  way,  1»  quote 
from  an  editorial  from  the  Daily  Journal, 
that  "satisfies  real  needs,  and  at  the 
same  time  promotes  the  kind  of  personal 
contacts  that  brings  imderstanding  and 
friendship  between  peoples  of  two  cul- 
tures." 

LATP  currently  has  155  professors 
teaching  throughout  the  hemisphere 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  financial  sup- 
port for  LATP  coming  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  Dally  Journal,  Venezuela's  out- 
standing English  language  newspaper, 
commented  on  the  LATP  program  in  the 
June  28  issue.  It  is  a  thoughtful  and  re- 
vealing editorial  that  speaks  volumes 
about  the  f imdamental  usefulness  of  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Latin  American 
TeachiftI  Fellowships. 

The  editorial  follows : 

QOZET    DlPLOUACT 

The  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
well  known  here  for  its  role  in  hosting  the 
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recent  symposium  in  Boston  between  U.S. 
and  Venezuelan  government  officials,  has 
been  active  in  another  less  publicized,  but 
equally  important  effort  in  increasing  com- 
munlcations  and  cooperation  between  our 
two  countries. 

We  refer  to  the  Latin  American  Teaching 
PeUowship,  a  program  which  has  been  bring- 
ing skilled  professionals  from  the  United 
States  since  1966  to  teach  in  universities  in 
Latin  America  in  fields  as  wide  ranging  as 
astronomy  and  zoology.  Program  representa- 
tives are  stationed  throughout  Latin  America 
and  work  closely  with  local  universities  to 
determine  what  their  additional  teacher  re- 
quirements are,  before  lining  up  qualified 
professionals  to  fill  the  available  teaching 
spaces. 

In  Venezuela,  where  the  boom  growth  In 
the  student  population  is  exerting  severe 
stress  on  the  entire  educational  establish- 
ment, the  fellowship  program  provides  a 
highly  valuable  support  to  the  local  umver- 
slties.  There  are  18  teaching  fellows  in  unl- 
versitles  around  the  country,  taking  up  slack 
in  otherwise  overburdened  faculties.  These 
teaching  fellows  remain  here  two  or  three 
years  on  the  average,  and  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  them  they  are  replaced 
by  Venezuelan  professionals.     . 

However,  this  is  not  all.  Another  part  of 
the  Fletcher  School  program  is  aimed  at  pro- 
viding similar  support  to  the  Venezuelan 
business  community.  The  program  places 
skilled  professionals  with  businesses  requir- 
ing their  particular  talent.  They  work  on  a 
part-time  basis  with  the  business,  while  at 
the  same  time  teaching  coiu-ses  at  local  uni- 
versities. Here  again,  the  emphasU  is  on 
bringing  in  professional  expertise  which  Is 
not  available  locally.  The  fellow  trains  Vene- 
zuelans to  replace  him.  and  within  two  or 
three  years  his  assignment  is  concluded. 

As  diplomacy,  the  Fletcher  School  program 
is  excellent.  It  satisfies  real  needs,  and  at  the 
same  time  promotes  the  kind  of  personal 
contacts  that  brings  understanding  and 
friendship  between  peoples  of  two  cultures. 


MILITARY  MANPOWER  STRENGTH 
ASSESSMENT  AND  RECRUITING 
RESULTS  FOR  QUARTER  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1975 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pre- 
liminary results  show  that  the  total  ac- 
tive strength  of  the  four  military  serv- 
ices at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1976  was  2,105,000.  This  was 
99.5  percent  of  the  September  objective 
of  2,116,000.  Actual  strengths  and  service 
objectives  for  September  are  shown  be- 
low: 

ACTIVE  MILITARY  STRENGTH,  END  OF 

SEPTEMBER  1975  (PRELIMINARY) 

|ln  thousands] 


Objective 


Actua 


Percent  of 
objective 


Army 782 

N'^-vc 530 

Marine  Corps 197 

Air  Force 607 

OODtoUl 2,116 


775 
532 
196 
602 


99 
100 
99 
99 


2,105 


99 


The  services  recruited  40.300  men  and 
women  in  September  or  97  percent  of 
the  services'  objective  of  41.500.  Army's 
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recruiting  improved  in  September  as  its 
recruiters  gained  experience  with  the 
weekly  quota  system  initiated  in  August. 
In  September.  Army  achieved  95  percent 
of  its  objective.  Indications  are  that  Army 
is  continuing  to  improve  its  recruiting 
performance  and  should  exceed  its  objec- 
tive in  October.  The  Navy  achieved  96 
percent  of  its  September  objective.  Both 
the  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force  exceeded 
their  September  recruiting  objectives. 

During  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1975,  the  military  services  recruit- 
ed 117.200  men  and  women  or  97  percent 
of  the  total  objective  of  121,000.  The  re- 


cruiting total  was  equal  to  28  percent  of 
the  objective  for  the  fiscal  year: 

ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS  (ALL  SOURCES) 


July  to  September 


Service 


Objective       Actual   Percent 


Percent 

of 

fiscal 

year 

1976 

objective 


Army 51,400  47.600 

Navy 32.700  32.200 

Marine  Corps 16.100  16,400 

Air  Force 20.800  21.100 

DOD  total....  121.000  117,200 


93 
98 

102 
101 


26 
30 
31 
27 


97 


28 


Eighty-four  percent  of  all  nonprior- 
servlce  enlistees  between  July  1  and  Sep- 
tember 30  were  high  school  graduates 
and  95  percent  were  in  mental  categories 
I-III  which  are  the  average  and  above 
average  mental  groups.  Each  service  reg- 
istered an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
high  school  graduates  over  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  fiscal  year  1975. 

High  school  graduate  and  mental 
category  I-in  enlistees  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30  along  with  percent- 
ages for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1975  and  fiscal  year  1976  are  shown 
below: 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  AND  MENTAL  GROUPINGS  (NON-PRIOR-SERVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN) 


High  school  graduates 


Mental  groups  I-III 


July    to  September   (percent) 
Number  Fiscal  year  1975  Fiscal  year  1976 


Quarter  ending 
Sept.  30 


July    to    September    (percenO 
Number  Fiscal  year  1975    Fiscal  year  1967 


Quarter  ending 
Sept  30 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

m  a 
Total  DOD. 


36,300 
26,100 
12,100 
19,500 


61 

70 

61 

91 


79 
88 

76 
95 


42,900 
28,100 
15,500 
20,500 


83 
94 
94 

+99 


94,000 


68 


84 


107,000 


90 


93 
95 
98 

+9» 

95 


Statistics  show  that  the  black  propor- 
tion of  new  enlistees  more  closely 
matched  the  population  proportion  in 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1976  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
Women  continued  to  accoimt  for  about 
8  percent  of  all  nonprior-service  acces- 
sions: 

BLACKS  AND  WOMEN  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  NON-PRIOR-SERVICE 
ACCESSIONS,  1ST  QUARTER 


Nonprlor  service  (fiscal  year) 

Blacks 

Women 

1975 

1976 

1975         1976 

Army 

Navy.. 

Marme  Corps 

28 
14 
20 

24 

8 

16 

11 

11             9 
6             5 
2             2 

Air  Force 

18 

14            12 

DOD  total 

22 

16 

9             8 

The  total  selected  Reserve  strengths 
at  the  end  of  August  were  essentially  un- 
changed from  the  July  totals : 

SELECTED  RESERVE  STRENGTHS 
(In  thousands! 


End 
strength, 
August 
1975  (pre- 
liminary) 


Average  strength 
(fiscal  year) 


1976 
through 
August 


1976 

authorized 

man-year 


Army  National  Guard..  392.5  392.0  400.0 

Army  Reserve 223.5  223.9  219.0 

Navy  Reserve 98.7  98.5  106.0 

Marine  Corps  Reserve.  31.2  31.4  32.5 

Air  National  Guard....  94.0  94.2  94.9 

Air  Force  Reserve 50.7  50.7  51.8 

Total  DOD ~  mi  m7  904.1 


GIBBONS'  PROPOSAL  NOT  A 

"FREE  LUNCH" 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
who  supported  Mr.  Gibbons'  proposals, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues 
attention  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
November  10  editions  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Although  entitled  "Sam  Gibbons 
Buys  Lunch,"  Mr.  Gibbons  would  be  the 
first  to  point  out  that  what  he  proposed 
was  not  a  "free"  lunch,  but  an  equal 
serving  of  a  "tax  reform  limch"  for  all 
taxpayers.  Rather  than  distribute  tax 
breaks  to  a  vested  minority  through  com- 
plicated tax  loopholes.  Mr.  Gibbons 
would  spread  the  tax  reductions  among 
all  taxpayers. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  issue  which  should 
unite  both  conservatives  and  liberals. 
Unfortunately,  during  the  committee's 
lengthy  hearings  and  markup  sessions, 
Mr.  Gibbons  was  one  of  the  few  members 
who  persisted  in  reminding  his  commit- 
tee colleagues  that  the  purpose  of  our 
tax  laws  is  to  raise  revenues,  not  to  cut 
the  economic  pie  in  differing  portions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  insert  the 
Journal  editorial: 

Sam  Oibbons  Buys  Lunch 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  laboring  for  months  that  seem  like 
years  to  design  a  tax  bill  suitable  for  pres- 
entation to  the  Congress,  and  what  it  has 
so  far  produced  is  barely  worth  careful  scru- 
tiny. It  may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  in  our 
view  the  only  Important  proposals  made,  and 
rejected,  in  the  committee  were  advanced 
by  a  small  band  of  liberal  Democrats  led  by 
Rep.  Sam  Gibbons  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Gibbons  is  in  the  middle  of  two  equally 
stubborn  blocs  that  can  stymie  any  signif- 
icant legislation.  On  the  one  hand  there  are 
conservatives,  mostly  Republicans,  who  are 
not  only  fighting  to  defend  existing  tax 
loopholes  but  want  to  buUd  new  ones  into 
the  system,  all  in  the  name  of  encouraging 
investment  and  creating  Jobs.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  the  liberals,  mostly  Demo- 
crats who  want  to  knock  out  existing  tax 
loopholes  in  order  to  raise  revenues  to  pay 
for  social  programs. 

The  two  groups  are  at  a  standoff,  with 
unfortunate  results  for  the  American  econ- 
omy. The  only  sensible  approach  surfacing 


In  the  committee  has  been  Mr.  Gibbons';  he 
proposes  converting  existing  loopholes,  other- 
wise known  as  tax  preferences,  into  general- 
ized tax  reductions.  He  proposes  elimination 
of  the  Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tions, which  are  mechanisms  for  pure  export 
sutsldles.  translating  the  revenue  gain  into 
a  2-polnt  reduction  in  the  corporate  tax  rate. 
He  proposes  elimination  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  by  1977.  translating  the  revenue 
gain  into  a  5  Vi -point  cut  in  the  corporate 
tax  rate.  Only  a  half-dozen  Democrats  voted 
with  blm. 

Ways  and  Means  Republicans.  In  palpable 
demonstration  of  why  the  OOP  Is  becoming 
an  endangered  species  on  Oapltol  Hill,  unani- 
mously opposed  these  perfectly  lovely  re- 
forms, on  the  grounds  that  they  are  "politi- 
cally unrealistic."  What  this  means  is  that 
the  folks  who  would  lose  the  narrow  loop- 
holes are  politically  noisier  and  more  effec- 
tive than  the  folks  who  would  benefit  from 
the  generalized  tax  cuts.  Yet  if  the  GOP  had 
supported  Mr.  Gibbons.  Chairman  Al  Tillman 
might  have  been  tempted  to  go  along  and 
bring  other  Democrats  with  him,  and  there 
would  be  the  makings  of  a  monumentally 
Important  tax  bill. 

As  our  readers  know,  we  are  often  tempted 
to  believe  the  only  reason  the  U.S.  economy 
has  been  able  to  limp  along  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  existence  of  "loopholes"  that 
offer  narrow  Incentives  to  production  In  an 
economy  that  Is  generally  choked  by  disin- 
centives. But  it  is  grossly  inefficient  to  keep 
an  economy  running  by  letting  the  butcher, 
baker  and  candlestlckmaker  breathe  through 
loopholes  so  they  can  pull  everyone  else 
along. 

The  only  "bad"  thing  about  the  Gibbons 
approach  Is  that  battalions  of  high-priced 
lawyers  and  accountants  would  have  to  find 
productive  employment.  But  the  "special  In- 
terests" themselves  would  not  lose.  Com- 
panies that  now  avail  themselves  of  export 
subsidies  for  the  Investment  tax  credit  no 
doubt  believe  they  would  be  damaged  If 
these  tax  references  were  wiped  off  the  books. 
But  the  effect  of  the  Gibbons  approach  Is  to 
distribute  the  Incentives  equaUy  through  the 
economy  and  optimize  resource  allocation. 
The  economic  growth  that  would  occur 
would,  we  believe,  more  than  make  up  for 
any  putative  profit  losses  that  individual 
firms  Imagine. 

At  the  same  time,  the  resulting  economic 
growth  would  increase  revenues  to  the  gov- 
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eminent,    providing    tbe   liberals    wltb    the 
wherewithal  for  social  ^wndlng. 

Unlike  much  of  what  Ways  and  Means  has 
been  bailing  about,  the  Gibbons  approach 
also  has  the  potential  for  enactment.  With- 
out a  plan  to  cash  out  loopholes,  all  the 
dellberatlona  of  Ways  and  Means  will  wind 
up  being  scrubbed  either  on  the  House  or 
Senate  floor  or  through  a  presidential  veto. 
If  only  the  conservatives  would  loose  their 
grip  on  loopholes  and  the  liberals  relax  on 
lower  business  taxes,  even  Milton  Friedman 
would  agree  that  the  entire  country  would 
benefit  In  a  close  approximation  of  a  free 
luncH. 


OPPOSITION  TO  H.R.  8617,  PARTISAN 
POLITICAL  ACTIVITY  BY  CIVIL 
SERVANTS 

(Mr.  ODDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  H.R.  8617,  a  measure 
to  imdo — with  few  exceptlcms — the  pres- 
ent prohibitions  on  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity by  civil  servants. 

I  have  objected  to  this  measure  on  the 
groimds  that  civil  servants  themselves 
want  to  see  these  prohibitions  retained 
in  order  to  prevent  embarrassing  situa- 
tions in  which  political  contributions 
may  be  expected  of  them  by  their  own 
colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  share  one  of  the  most 
articulate  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
coercion  and  how  It  works  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Star's  "Federal 
Column,"  on  November  10: 
PoTiafTi*!,  FLAW  Shown  in  Hatch  Proposal 
(By  John  Cramer) 
A  persuasive  argument  against  House-ap- 
proved legislation  that  would  gut  the  Hatch 
Act,  with  Its  long-Btandlng  restrictions  on 
partisan  political  activity  by  federal  em- 
ployee, came  the  other  day  In  testimony  to 
the  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee  by  Carl 
F.  Ooodman.  ClvU  Service  Conunlsslon  gen- 
eral counsel. 

Ooodman  pointed  out  that  the  House  bill 
theoretically  protects  VS.  workers  against 
political  "coerclon"'by  their  superiors.  Then 
he  dted  three  examples  to  demonstrate  the 
virtual  Impossibility  of  writing  into  law  truly 
protective  language: 

"A  'superior'  Is  known  to  be  actively  cam- 
paigning for  candidate  X.  One  of  bis  subor- 
dinates, who  Is  generally  known  to  be  per- 
sonally close  to  the  superior,  or  who  la  known 
to  be  the  superior's  "right-hand  num.'  but  Is 
not  actually  superior  to  the  employes,  ap- 
proaches other  employes  In  front  of  the 
building,  or  In  the  parking  lot,  or  at  their 
residences,  (note:  the  House  bill  prohibits 
fund  sollciutlons  In  federal  buildings)  and 
solicits  contributions  for  candidate  X. 

"The  solicited  employes  must  decide  If  It 
Is  expedient  for  them  to  contribute  or  de- 
cline to  contribute,  being  aware  of  the  poesl- 
bUlty  that  the  superlM'  may  learn  whether 
or  not  a  contribution  was  made. 

"They  would  also  be  aware  that  It  would  be 
extranely  dllllcult,  if  not  for  all  practical 
purposes  Impossible,  to  prove  that  any  par- 
ticular employe  U  promoted  or  passed  over 
for  promotion,  because  he  made  a  poUtlcal 
contribution  or  failed  to. 

"There  Is  no  evidence  to  Indicate  that  the 
superior  Instructed  or  even  suggested  to  the 
subordinate  that  contributions  should  be  so- 
licited .  .  .  unlikely  that  such  evidence  could 
be  obtained." 

"An  employe  la  awar*  of  a  vacancy  which 
would  be  a  promotion  for  him.  He  also  is 


aware  that  the  person  who  will  make  the  se- 
lection Is  actively  supporting  a  particular 
candidate.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  another 
employe  who  will  be  In  competition  for  the 
vacancy  Is  also  working  actively  on  behalf 
of  the  same  candidate. 

"Our  first  employe  must  now  make  a  de- 
cision with  respect  to  his  own  activity.  Can 
he  really  afford  not  to  also  campaign  for  that 
candidate?  Or  can  he  afford  to  exercise  his 
'right*  of  choice  by  actively  campaigning  for 
the  opposition? 

"What  Is  at  play  here  Is  internal  coercion — 
the  employe  Is  caught  between  the  proverbial 
rock  and  the  hard  place. 

"Today  he  need  not  be  concerned  about 
making  this  no-win  choice — he  is  hatched; 
he  Is  protected." 

"How  about  the  employe  engaged  in  politi- 
cal management  who  suddenly  finds  that  the 
opposition  candidate  is  his  boss;  or  worse  yet 
that  the  candidate  he  Just  successfully 
helped  defeat  now  is  boss  and  Is  responsible 
for  his  promotions,  work  assignments,  leave, 
etc.? 

"Are  all  political  activists  of  such  pure 
heart  that  they  can  and  will  completely  over- 
look the  fact  that  subordinates  deprived 
them  of  elective  offices  they  worked  so  hard 
to  obtain?" 


SOLAR  ELECTRICITY 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post  points  out 
clearly  the  tremendous  potential  the  de- 
velopment of  photovoltalcs  has  for  our 
national  energy  policy  and  the  difficulties 
solar  cell  manufacturers  have  had  thus 
far  with  government  bureaucracy  and 
our  unwillingness  to  look  at  fresh  ap- 
proaches to  energy  supply.  One  of  the 
major  manufacturers  of  photovoltaic 
cells  in  the  country,  Solarex,  is  located  in 
my  district,  and  a  recent  visit  there  con- 
vinced me  of  the  viability  of  the  product. 
The  problem  of  further  reductions  in 
cost  is  now  closely  related  to  the  prob- 
lem of  mass  production  which,  especially 
for  a  small  business  such  as  Solarex,  will 
inevitably  depend  on  Government  policy. 
Unfortunately,  Government  progress  to 
date  has  been  imimpressive.  I  hope  that 
growing  awareness  of  the  solar  poten- 
tial—which articles  like  this  do  much  to 
stimulate — will  persuade  the  Govern- 
ment to  move  more  aggressively.  The 
article  follows: 

SOLAX    (TZLL    ENEXOT 

(By  David  Morris) 

For  over  20  years  the  United  States  has  had 
the  technology  to  use  sunlight  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity.  There  Is  increasing 
evidence  that  within  a  decade  such  devices 
wUl  cost  no  more  than  other  means  of  gen- 
erating electric  power  and  that  they  could 
produce  significant  quantities.  Yet  govern- 
ment policy  seems  Indifferent. 

The  devices  are  called  solar  cells.  Most 
solar  cells  are  made  from  silicon  which  Is 
made  of  ordinary  sand.  The  cell  la  wafer  thin 
and  produces  electricity  when  sunlight  hlU 
it.  Developed  prlmarUy  for  the  space  program, 
these  'power  plants"  were  very  costly  in  the 
1960's.  Early  in  the  1970'8.  however,  one  small 
manufacturer  began  making  solar  cells  for 
use  on  earth.  Within  two  years  the  price  had 
dropped  by  a  factor  of  five.  Although  the 
price  U  still  too  high  for  widespread  use  (It 
U  now  about  17  tlntes  the  cost  of  traditionally 
generated  electricity),  these  cells  are  being 


sold,  at  a  profit,  for  such  uses  as  medical 
auxiliary  stations,  radio  repeater  units,  high- 
way warning  lights,  and  weather  monitoring 
stations.  They  are  used  In  places  where  It 
would  be  more  expensive  to  install  electric 
lines  and  are  supplemented  with  storage 
batteries  for  cloudy  days. 

Government  reports,  expert  testimony  and 
the  manufacturers  of  solar  cells  agree  that 
the  technology  works.  In  contrast  to  nuclear 
fusion  or  the  breeder  reactor  we  have  In- 
creasing experience  with  Its  reliability.  The 
only  obstacle  to  the  widespread  vise  of  solaj* 
cells  Is  their  high  cost. 

Everyone  admits  that  the  cost  can  only 
be  reduced  by  creating  a  market  large  enough 
to  permit  the  automated  production  of  solar 
cells.  More  research  and  development  funds 
are  of  no  help  at  all. 

At  present,  tbe  foremost  cost  component 
Is  labor.  Yet,  solar  cells  are  semiconductor 
devices  that  are  easier  to  manufacture  than 
Integrated  circuits  and  that  lend  themselves 
readily  to  automation.  Several  manufactur- 
ers as  well  as  Independent  consultants  have 
come  up  with  remarkably  similar  charts  that 
show  how  prices  would  drop  as  sales  in- 
creased and  production  methods  improved. 
The  conclusion  is  that  if  the  amount  of  solar 
cell  produced  electricity  were  tripled  each 
year,  the  price  would  drop  low  enough  tor 
residential  use  within  a  decade  and  meet  one 
percent  of  the  nation's  electricity.  In  25 
years  they  could  meet  anywhere  from  30 
percent  to  100  percent  of  the  coxintry's  need, 
depending  on  factors  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cost  or  production  of  cells.  The 
most  important  of  these  factors  Is  experi- 
enced personnel. 

These  production  tables  are  not  based  on 
romantic  visions,  but  on  experience  in  re- 
lated industries. 

In  the  early  I950's,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  faced  with  a  similar  situation  with 
respect  to  transistor  development.  The 
transistor  was  expensive — some  20  to  100 
times  more  expensive  than  the  vacuum  tube. 
The  Defense  Department,  however,  thought 
it  Important  to  develop  the  transistor  for 
military  reasons.  With  Its  help  the  price 
dropped  by  a  factor  of  almost  100  within 
ten  years. 

Unfortunately  there  is  at  present  no  such 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  do  the  same  with  solar  cells. 
One  would  think  that  national  security  argu- 
ments are  even  more  persuasive  in  this  in- 
stance. Increased  solar  cell  use  would  de- 
crease our  reliance  on  foreign  fuels.  Solar 
cell  devices  can  be  built  efficiently  in  small 
power  units  (as  opposed  to  nuclear  reactors 
which  require  large  market  areas)  making 
our  power  supply  less  vulnerable  to  enemy 
attack.  Quite  possibly,  too,  they  might  halt 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  plants  with  their 
potential  lor  making  weapons.  Would  It  not 
be  better  to  supply  foreign  countries  with 
solar  cells  than  nuclear  reactors? 

Why  doesn't  the  Defense  Department  con- 
sider the  case  for  solar  cells  comparable  to 
that  of  transistors?  Why  such  lukewarm  sup- 
port? 

Last  June  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Agency  elevated  solar  energy  to  the 
same  status  as  nuclear  fusion  and  the  breeder 
reactor.  Yet  funding  for  the  coming  year 
shows  a  gross  disparity  among  the  three. 
Equal  priority  Is  meaningless  If  solar  energy 
gets  only  a  fraction  of  the  money  the  others 
get,  if  the  chief  energy  official,  Frank  Zarb, 
publicly  urges  that  nuclettr  energy  be  pushed 
aggressively,  if  the  government  Is  stUl  intent 
on  building  one  nuclear  reactor  a  month  for 
the  next  fifteen  years  and  If  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  sets  up  a  special  office 
to  lobby  for  nuclear  energy  within  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Yet,  the  production  versus  cost  tables  show 
that  the  government  could  develop  solar  cells 
at  minimal  cost. 
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The  first  thing  needed  Is  a  survey  to  find 
existing  federal  faculties  where  the  use  of 
solar  cells  would  be  economically  feasible. 
Coast  Guard  officials  agree,  for  example,  that 
reliable  solar  cells  could  save  them  money 
on  their  12,000  minor  lighting  systems  and 
Duoys.  Their  purchase  alone  would  almost 
double  the  production  of  the  Infant  Industry 
and  almost  surely  lead  to  cost  reductions. 

The  trouble  Is  that  big  government  and 
big  business  do  not  yet  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  new  device.  Government  reports 
consistently  note  that  solar  cell  electricity 
will  first  become  cost  competitive  for  house- 
hold and  community  use.  Yet  government 
officials  Insist  that  the  cell  must  be  proven 
successful  as  compared  with  existing  utUlty 
words  systems. 

It  also  seems  clear  that  the  government 
does  not  like  to  deal  with  smaU  business. 
Yet  it  is  the  small  manufacturers  who  en- 
tered the  field  when  the  big  boys  were  not 
Interested,  who  have  reduced  the  cost  of 
solar  electric  power,  who  have  gained  experi- 
ence and  who  have  demonstrated  that  solar 
power  is  not  Just  a  dream. 

It  therefore  makes  little  sense  that  recent 
research  and  development  contracts  in  the 
solar  cell  field  have  gone  to  large  corpora- 
tions, such  as  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house,  which  have  no  experience  and  enough 
capital  of  their  own  to  enter  the  field  with- 
out government  assistance.  These  contracts 
are  of  much  greater  help  to  small  manu- 
facturers who  lack  capital  but  have  Invested 
years  of  effort. 

First  of  all,  a  bewildered  public  needs  a 
great  deal  more  honest  Information  about 
the  potential  of  solar  generated  electricity 
as  an  alternative  to  nuclear  power. 


FEARS  OF  UNILATERAL  ACTION 
REALIZED 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  debate 
on  H.R.  200  to  establish  a  200-mile 
fisheries  Jurisdiction,  I  opposed  the  bill 
on  the  grounds  that  any  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States  which  leap- 
frogs current  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea 
negotiations  would  lead  to  more  extreme 
jurisdictional  claims  by  other  nations 
acting  to  promote  and  protect  their  na- 
tional Interests.  Mexico's  announcement 
on  November  5  claiming  exclusive  eco- 
nomic rights  within  200  miles  of  its  shore 
and  closing  off  the  Gulf  of  California 
■provides  disturbing  proof  of  my  point. 
While  H.R.  200  only  proposes  to  extend 
U.S.  control  over  fishing  within  the  200- 
mile  zone,  Mexico  intends  to  control  all 
living  and  nonliving  resources  within  the 
area. 

Although  both  the  United  States  and 
Mexico's  claims  do  not  exceed  the  agree- 
ment which  is  expected  to  come  from  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations,  a  unilateral 
claim  by  an  influential  country  like  the 
United  States,  which  in  the  past  has 
opposed  all  such  unilateral  extensions, 
triggers  a  chain  reaction  which  inevi- 
tably will  result  in  other  countries 
staking  claims  which  do  transgress  the 
hard-won  international  consensus  on  the 
limits  of  national  territorial  and  eco- 
nomic Jurisdiction. 

When  the  United  States  unilaterally 
extended  Its  Jurisdiction  over  the  con- 
tiguous Continental  Shelf  in  1945.  Peru 
and  Ecuador  followed  by  claiming  a  200- 
mile  territorial  sea.  These  two  countries 


are  part  of  a  small  group  of  South  Amer- 
ican countries  called  the  "territorialists" 
which  are  strongly  arguing  for  a  200- 
mlle  territorial  sea  at  the  T3H.  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference.  However,  they  comprise 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  conference 
members,  and  their  claim  to  a  broad 
territorial  sea  can  be  controlled  by  the 
votes  of  the  majority  of  the  nations  and 
by  trading  their  interest  in  extending 
their  territorial  Jurisdiction  for  other 
interests  which  are  subject  to  conference 
negotiations. 

There  are  no  such  checks  and  balances 
to  protect  varying  interests  of  the  many 
nations  party  to  this  conference,  includ- 
ing our  own,  if  claims  of  national  juris- 
diction are  made  unilaterally  rather  than 
in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive  treaty 
which  covers  both  national  and  interna- 
tional territory.  The  U.S.  Interests  only 
suffer  from  unilateral  action.  Peru  and 
Ecuador  have  seized  our  fishing  boats 
"trespassing"  within  their  claimed  terri- 
torial waters,  and  Mexico's  claim  wiU 
affect  our  shrimp  and  tuna  fishermen 
who  have  traditionally  fished  along  Mex- 
ico's coast  and  our  oil  companies  which 
are  conducting  tests  from  seismographic 
ship>s  within  200  miles  of  Mexico's  coast. 
Furthermore,  our  fisheries  problem  is 
being  solved  at  the  bargaining  table 
where  international  agreements  now  in 
force  are  being  renegotiated  imder  terms 
which  restrict  all  fishing  to  an  allow- 
able catch  such  that  present  stocks  off 
the  U.S.  coast  will  not  be  further  de- 
pleted, and  which  significantly  Increase 
the  U.S.  portion  of  the  allowable  catch, 
and  which  protect  U.S.  fishing  Interests 
off  the  coasts  of  other  nations. 

By  passing  H.R.  200,  opponents  fears 
are  being  realized.  We  have  undermined 
existing  protective  fishery  agreements. 
Jeopardized  future  treaty  negotiations, 
and  led  the  way  to  further  unilateral 
claims  by  other  nations. 

The  article  from  November  6  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Mexico's  claim  follows: 
Mexican  Ska  Rights  Set  at  200  Miles 
(By  Marlise  Simons) 

Mexico  City,  November  6. — Mexico  an- 
nounced Wednesday  the  extension  of  Its  Ju- 
risdiction offshore  from  12  to  200  miles, 
claiming  exclusive  economic  rights  over  the 
area  and  closing  off  the  Gulf  of  California. 

These  measures  restrict  foreign  exploita- 
tion of  fishing  grounds  or  any  other  natural 
resource  within  the  200-mlle  zone.  Unlike 
other  major  Latin  American  nations,  Mexico, 
did  not  claim  territorial  rights  over  the  area. 
Free  passage  of  vessels,  submarines,  aircraft 
or  underwater  cables  will  therefore  not  be 
affected. 

Foreign  Minister  EmUio  Rabasa  gave  the 
announcement,  made  at  a  press  conference, 
a  strong  political  emphasis.  He  called  the 
measure  one  of  the  most  important  events 
In  Mexican  history  and  "a  vindication  of  the 
large  loss  of  Mexican  territory  In  the  past." 
With  this  measure,  Rabasa  said,  Mexico  re- 
gained an  economic  aone  larger  than  the 
national  territory  Itself. 

A  number  of  major  U.S.  oil  companies,  in- 
cluding Exxon,  MobU  and  Gulf,  have  been 
conducting  tests  from  seismographic  ships 
Inside  tbe  new  200-mUe  zone  but  beyond 
Mexico's  continental  shelf.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend the  full  200  miles  at  any  point. 

Part  of  the  area  that  the  oil  companies  are 
interested  in  is  presumably  subject  to  nego- 
tiation because  any  U.S.  claim  of  a  2<X)-mUe 
Bone  would  create  overlapping  Mexican- 
American  areas. 


New  offshore  oU  finds  are  expected.  Mexico 
Is  also  exploring  for  oil  in  the  Gulf  and  it  al- 
ready has  35  offshore  wells  producing  30, (XK) 
barrels  a  day — 5  per  cent  of  the  country's 
total  oil  production. 

Although  the  bUl  was  only  signed  by  Mex- 
ican President  Luis  Echeverrla  Wednesday 
and  requires  a  constitutional  amendment,  it 
Is  certain  to  be  passed  by  the  Mexican  legis- 
lature In  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Mexican  claim  wUl  seriously  affect 
fishermen  from  the  United  States,  Japan,  and 
Cuba  who  tradltlonaUy  fish  for  shrimp  and 
tuna  along  Mexico's  6,250-inlle  coast. 
Trawlers  from  California,  Texas,  Louisiana 
and  Florida  are  frequently  seen  at  Mexico's 
offshore  fishing  grounds. 

Mexican  fishermen  have  often  complained 
that  faster,  more  modem  boats  from  other 
nations  get  the  larger  share  of  fish  and 
shrimp  Just  outside  and  even  within  Mexi- 
can territorial  waters.  In  1970.  the  United 
States  caught  250.000  tons  of  tuna  In  Mex- 
ico's vicinity,  and  Japan  caught  as  much  as 
350,000  tons,  surpassing  Mexico's  own  na- 
tional tuna-fishing  fieet. 

Mexican  Marine  Secretary.  Adm.  LuiM 
Bravo  said  that  Mexico's  fishing  grounds 
would  be  patrolled  in  the  future  from  air 
and  sea  and  intruders  within  the  200-mile 
zone  would  be  asked  to  leave.  At  present 
Mexico  has  about  100  patrol  boats  and  a  smaU 
number  of  planes,  but  the  marine  secretary 
said  "We  are  now  elaborating  a  complete 
system  of  vigilance" 

Mexico  announced,  however,  that  It  would 
sell  commercial  fishing  licenses  for  species 
which  It  presently  is  unable  to  harvest  coifi- 
pletely  Itself.  This  would  Imply  that  foreign 
tuna  fishermen  would  be  able  to  fish  for 
tuna  inside  the  200-mile  zone,  but  Mexico 
would  not  be  likely  to  give  licenses  for  shrimp 
fishing.  Shrimp  makes  up  85  per  cent  of 
Mexico^  seafood  exports  and  Is  Mexico's 
fourth  most  valuable  stngle  export. 

The  Gulf  of  California.  223  miles  wide  at 
Its  mouth,  will  now  cease  to  be  international 
water. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  their  remarks  on  House 
Resolution  855  relating  to  the  United 
Nations  and  Zionism  which  was  agreed  to 
earlier  today.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr. 
Sharp)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEA'VE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  November  10.  1975,  on 
account  of  cross-country  tour  by  a  bi- 
partisan delegation  of  New  York  Con- 
gressmen to  gain  support  for  legislation 
for  New  York  C:ity. 

Mr.  EsHLKMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodks),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lagomarsino)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
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Mr.  KxMP,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RnfAUX),  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shmvzr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mineta)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  MizvnTSKT,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QoHZALEZ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WOLFT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bbadxmas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanhc.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rxuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoMnncK  V.  Daniels,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Blr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  ABZT7C,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dices,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,215.50. 

Mr.  Brademas,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,001. 

Mr.  Neozi  in  two  Instances  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Ms.  Abzug,  after  the  last  vote  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  O'Neill  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
following  the  reading  of  H.  Res.  855 
today. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  following 
the  vote  on  House  Resolution  855  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lagomarsino)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  KuF  tn  three  instances. 

Mr.  ClANK. 

Mr.  Sebblius. 

Mr.  Kasten  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Rinaloo. 

Mr.  Bill. 

Mr.  Lagoicarsino  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bfr.  Mineta)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  OoNZALEz  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  DiGGs. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Mjaax>u  in  two  instances. 

B^.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
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Cornell. 

Rose. 

Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Stark. 

ROYBAL. 

Drinan  in  10  instances. 
Eilberc  in  10  instances. 
Obey  in  10  instances. 
Stokes  in  two  instances. 
Won  Pat  in  two  instances. 
John  L.  Burton. 

CONYERS. 

Blanchard  in  three  Instances. 
Rosenthal  in  10  Instances. 
Rangel  in  two  Instances. 
SmoN  in  two  instances. 
MiNisH  in  two  Instances. 
Riegle  in  two  instances. 
Traxer. 

Ford  of  Michigan. 
KocH  in  five  instances. 

SCHEUER. 
BOLAND. 

Ottinger. 

Lloyd  of  California. 

Young  of  Georgia. 

Bingham. 

.  Spellman. 

Oberstar. 

Mineta. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  690.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sheila  J. 
Phelps:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1494.  An  act  for  the  lellef  of  Paul  W. 
WUUama;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  32  minutes  pjn.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  November  12,  1975,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
I  2030.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  the  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  for  No- 
vember 1976,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
11846  and  section  1014(e)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-304);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

2031.  A  letter  from  the  Presldenjt  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  notice  of  his 
Intention  to  designate  additional  beneficiary 
developing  countries  and  territories  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Qenerallzed  System  of  Prefer- 
ence provided  for  In  title  V  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  pursuant  to  section  602(a)(1) 
of  the  act  (H.  Doc.  94-306);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

2032.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Antldeflciency  Act  by  the  Forest 


Service,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  US.C.  665) ; 
to   the   Committee   on   Appropriations. 

2033.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
value  of  property,  supplies,  and  commodi- 
ties provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate,  and 
under  the  Oerman  offset  Agreement  for  the 
quarter  July  1,  1975  through  September  30, 

1975,  pursuant  to  section  819  of  Public  Law 
93-437;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2034.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
Annual    General   Inspection   of   the   Home, 

1976,  by  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army, 
pursuant  to  the  act  approved  March  3,  1883, 
as  amended  [24  n.S.C.  69,  60];  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2036.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  transmitting  the  cur- 
rent services  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
pursuant  to  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-344)  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-306);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

2036.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  VITelfare,  transmitting  notice  of 
proposed  final  regulations  relating  to  librar- 
ies, learning  resources,  educational  innova- 
tion, and  support  ( title  IV  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965),  pur- 
suant to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2037.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interi(W,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Francis  Bitter  Na- 
tional Magnet  Laboratory,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
for  a  research  project  entitled  "Magnetite 
Recovery  In  Coal  Washing  by  High  Gradient 
Magnetic  Separation,"  pursuant  to  section 
1(d)  of  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2038.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  of 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial reports  of  the  Corporation  for  the  months 
of  June  and  July  1975,  pursuant  to  section 
308(a)  (1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  CX>MMnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  House 
Administration  S.  96.  An  act  to  guarantee 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote  and  to  pro- 
vide uniform  procedures  for  absentee  voting 
in  Federal  elections  In  the  case  of  citizens 
outside  the  United  States;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-649) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 869.  Resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7863.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Credit  Board  to  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governors 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  (Rept.  No. 
94-650) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  860.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  10031.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(Rept.  No.  94-461).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 
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Mr.  BOLUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  861.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  10586. 

A  bUl  to  Increase  the  temporary  debt  limi- 
tation untU  March  15,  1976  (Rept.  No.  94- 
652).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  10667.  A  bill  to  reduce  payments  to 
the  United  Nations  and  Its  affiliated  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
H.R.  10668.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Secvuity  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  from 
92,520  per  year  to  $6,000  per  year  without 
deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    BENXTEZ    (for   himself,   Mr. 
BADn.LO,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Peimsyl- 
vania,  Mr.  Emxbt,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Mxlch- 
EK,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Thompson,    Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Vander  Veen,  Mr.  Der- 
winski,  Mrs.   Chisholm,   Mr.   Har- 
rington, Mrs.  Burke  of  California, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Havstk- 
iNS,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  10669.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
for  the  construction  of  a  youth  recreation 
center  in  honor  of  Roberto  Clemente;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BO  WEN: 
R.R.  10670.  A  bUl  to  amend  X  section  216 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.R.  10671.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  more  per- 
sons to  Immigrate  from  colonies  of  foreign 
states;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   CORNELL    (for  himself,  Mr. 
BATTCtrs,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Brodheao, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Tson- 
GAS,  and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 
H.R.  10672.  A  bin  to  provide  public  financ- 
ing of  primary  and  general  elections  for  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  10673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate  the 
wages  by  employers  for  Income  tax  withhold- 
ing and  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance pxirposes  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
H.R.  10674.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Obsistab,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,     and     Mr.     Yottno     of 
Alaska) : 
H.R.  10675.  A  blU  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  President's  au- 
thority to  submit  to  the  Congress  alternative 
comparability  pay  plans  for  Federal  employ- 
ees, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    blmseU,    Mr. 

Blanchard,    Mr.    Riegle,    and    Mr. 

Oberstar)  : 

H.R.  10676.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  rates 

of  pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  the 

rates  in  effect  on  September  30,  1976,  until 

such  time  as  they  are  fixed  otherwise  by  law. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  ' ' 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJt.  10677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  nonprofit 
volunteer  firefighting  or  rescue  organizations 
from  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline, 
dlesel  fuel,  and  certain  other  articles  and 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   LEHMAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels,  Mr.  Harris,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Jenrette,  and  Mr. 
Udall)  : 
H.R.  10678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement of  ClvU  service  retirement  survivor 
annuities  for  certain  widows  and  widowers 
whose  remarriages  occurred  before  July  18, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  and  Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  10679.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  industrially  funded  personnel  In  com- 
puting the  total  number  of  civilian  person- 
nel authorized  by  law  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  any  fiscal  year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    MINISH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Derrick, 
Mr.   Hates   of   Indiana,   Mr.   Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  St  Germain,  lix.  Evans 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  McKinnet,  Mr.  John 
L.    Burton,    Mr.    Brooks,    and    Mr. 
Reuss)  : 
H.R.  10680.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Emixy)  : 
H.R.  10681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  charitable 
deduction  for  contributions  of  certain  gov- 
ernmental publications  by  treating  such 
publications  as  not  being  capital  assets; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    NOWAK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.     LaFalce,     Mr.     McHugh,     Mr. 
Ottinger,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.   10682.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  provide  emergency  relief  under 
certain  circumstances  to  political  subdivi- 
sions who  are  creditors  of  railroads;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  10683.  A  bill  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  Government  agencies  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.PRESSLER: 
H.R.  10684.  A  bill  to  provide  primarily  for 
the  reduction  of  soil  blowing;  and  to  control 
snow  deposition  and  conserve  moisture;   to 
protect  crops,  orchards,  and  livestock;  to  pro- 
vide food  and  cover  for  wUdllfe;  to-  conserve 
energy;  to  increase  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
landscape;    and  for  other  purposes;,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
B.S..  10685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  of  9760  for  indi- 
viduals serving  in  certain  volunteer  organi- 
zations providing  firefighting,  ambulance,  or 
rescue  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McKay)  : 
HJt.  10686.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  population  cen- 
sus records  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Archives  within  50  years  after  a  census,  and 
that  such  records  be  made  available  after 
76  years  to  persons  conducting  research  for 
genealogical  or  other  proper  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HJl.  10687.  A  blU  to  provide  authority  to 
Institute  emergency  measures  to  minimize 
the  adverse  effects  of  natural  gas  shortages, 
to  provide  authority  to  allocate  propane,  to 
regTilate  commerce  to  assure  Increased  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  at  reasonable  prices  for 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    STOKES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Mxlcher,  Mr.  Moaklet, 
Mr.  Railsback,  and  Ms.  Schroedes)  : 
H.R.  10688.  A  bUl  to  require  that  discharge 
certificates  issued  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces  not  indicate  the  conditions  or  reasons 
for  discharge,  to  limit  the  separation  of  en- 
listed members  under  conditions  other  than 
honorable,  and  to  improve  the  procedures  for 
the  review  of  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.    10689.   A   bill    to   amend   the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Jewelry;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia : 
H.R.  10690.  A  burto  repeal  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
oillo, Mr.  Brodheao,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
du  Pont,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Guoe.  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Thonx, 
Mr.  TREEi^and  Mr.  Whitehurst)  : 
H.R.  10691.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.         

By  Mr.  HEINZ   (for  himself,  Mr.  Be- 
dell, Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Pattison 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Rees)  : 
H.R.  10692.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJl.  10693.  A  bill  to  amend  section  141  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  require  that 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
be  kept  fully  and  currently  Informed  regard- 
ing all  matters  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Florio)  : 
HJl.  10694.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Regional 
RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  in  order  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  make  certain  State  and  local  tax 
payments  on  behalf  of  railroads  in  reorgani- 
zation; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
R.R.  10695.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loans  for 
the  establishment  and/or  construction  of 
municipal,  low-cost,  nonprofit  clinics  for 
the  spaying  and  neutering  of  dogs  and  cats, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (by  request) : 
HJR.  10696.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  existing  patterns  of  service  by 
railroads  and  of  existing  raUroad  trackage 
In  areas  in  which  fossil  fuel  natural  resources 
are  located;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
RaU  'Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  provide 
for  a  more  flexible  capital  structure  for  the 
Consolidated  Rail  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  10698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
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RaU  Reorganlzatloii  Act  of  1973  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  securities  of  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STOKES: 
H3.  10699.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  psychosur- 
gery In  federally  connected  health  care  fa- 
cilities; Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Bttchanan)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.   475.   Conciirrent   resolution 

relating  to  the  United  Nations  and  Zionism; 

Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  International 

Relations,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  476.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  voca- 
tional education  shall  be  treated  equally  with 
other  education;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.   Con.   Res.   477.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  the  United  Nations  and  Zionism: 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  ROU8SELOT: 
H.  Con.   Res.   478.   Concurrent  resolution 
revising   the   congressional   budget   for   the 
VS.  Oovemment  for   the   fiscal   year   1976, 
and  directing  certain  reconciliation  action; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lirroif,  Mr.  Rosentral,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dadk,  Mr.  Kastkn,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mrs 

SCHROEDEK,    Mr.    EDGAR,    Mr.    SOLARZ, 

Mr.     McHtrcH,     Mr.     Walsh,     Mr. 
KxTCHTJM,     Mr.    Pattison    of    New 
York,  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  AacHEB.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
BKDBi,   Mr.   Lent,   Mr.   Hannaford, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.    CoHXN,    Mr.    ICHORD,   Mr.    Sar- 
banes,  and  Mrs.  Holt)  : 
H.  Res.  8S6.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  should,  upon  visiting  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  request  that  appropriate 
Chinese  officials  use  their  good  offices  to  ob- 
tain a  Iiill  and  complete  accounting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  VS.  Armed  Forces  missing  In 
action  and  confined  as  prisoners  of  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  of  all  American  civilian 
personnel  who  are  listed  as  missing  in  South- 
east Asia  and  should,  upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  report  back  to  the  Congress 
on  the  results  of  his  request;  to  the  Commlt- 
te»  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.  Res.  457.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relative  to 
limiting  arms  sales;    to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 
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By  Mr.  WOLFF  (fen-  himself  and  Mr. 
Montgomery)  : 
H.  Res.  858.  Resolution  to  establish  the 
Vietnam  veteran  congressional   intern  pro- 
gram In  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

275.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Ouam, 
relative  to  voting  representation  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
I  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Ms.  ABZUO  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  10700) 
for  the  relief  of  Antonl  B.  Wojclcki;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXTTT.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.   861 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois: 

An  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  Ho\ise  Resolution  861  (providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  10583)  : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move.  Rule 
XI,  clause  2(1)  (6)  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  blU  (H.R.  10585)  to  increase  the  tempo- 
rary debt  limitation  until  March  15,  1976. 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5,  Rule  XXI,  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bUl  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  blU  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  nile.  It  shaU  be  In  order 
to  consider  without  the  intervention  of  any 
point  of  order  the  following  amendment  If 
offered  as  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the 
bill  HJl.  10585:  "Sec.  8.  Maximum  outlays 
under  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Oovernment  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1976.  shall  not  exceed  ^95.- 
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000,000,000,  provided,  that  nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  to  preclude  an 
adjustment  in  this  outlay  ceUlng  under  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (31  U.S.C.  1301),  should  changed  eco- 
nomic conditions  warrant  such  an  adjiist- 
ment.",  but  said  amendment  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclvision  of 
the  consideration  of  H.R  10685  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

H.  Con.  Res.  466 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  310(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  t<x 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1,  1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $301,800,000,000,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  are  directed  to 
determine  and  recommend  changes  In  laws, 
bUls.  or  resolutions  to  decrease  Federal  reve- 
nues by  approximately  (5,400,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $328,500,000,000,  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  are  di- 
rected to  determine  and  recommend  changes 
tn  laws,  bills,  or  resolutions  to  decrease  total 
budget  authority  by  approximately  $60,000,- 
000,000;  and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  are  directed  to  determine  and  recom- 
mend changes  in  laws,  bills,  or  resolutions  to 
decrease  total  new  budget  authority  by  ap- 
proximately (12,000,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  (301,800,000,000,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Senate 
Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  are  directed  to 
determine  and^  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
bills,  or  resolutions  to  decrease  total  budget 
outlays  by  approximately  $60,000,000,000;  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  are 
directed  to  determine  and  recommend 
changes  In  laws,  bills,  or  resolutions  to  de- 
crease total  budget  outlays  by  approximately 
(12,000,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  in  the  light  ol 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  (0;  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  (548.400,000,000. 
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CENSUS  RECORDS  BILL 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  will  settle  a  growing 
controversy  over  the  future  disposition 
and  use  of  population  census  records — a 
controversy  which  threatens  to  make 
fhem  Inaccessible  for  legitimate  re- 
search. 

Presently  the  National  Archives  has 
In  Its  custody  the  census  records  through 
1950.  In  accordance  vrlth  a  written  agree- 


ment between  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  tiie  Census  and  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  In  1952,  the  Archivist  has 
been  permitting  qualified  genealogists, 
historians  and  researchers  to  examine 
these  census  records  72  years  after  the 
enumeration  date. 

This  has  allowed  medical  research  Into 
such  areas  as  genetic  diseases  and  the 
hereditary  traits  of  cancer.  It  has  enabled 
historians  to  trace  the  history  of  immi- 
grant families;  the  movement  of  Ameri- 
cans to  exploit  economic  opportimities; 
the  coirelation  between  economy,  social 
and  ethnic  groups  and  poUtical  prefer- 
ences; and  many  other  important  fac- 
tors of  our  early  history.  And  the  Archiv- 
ist's discretion  In  making  these  records 


available  has  given  genealogists  an  irre- 
placeable tool  in  their  search  for  ances- 
tors, while  Insuring  that  the  integrity  of 
the  information  was  not  abused. 

I  believe  It  is  important  that  these  in- 
valuable tools  for  research  continue  to 
be  made  available  under  the  careful  and 
responsible  eye  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States. 

That  availability  has  been  threatened 
recently,  however,  by  the  sensitivity  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  the  growing 
Issue  of  privacy.  The  release  of  the  1910 
records  was  delayed  by  Census  Bureau 
objections  imtll  the  Attorney  General 
ruled  that  the  release  was  valid,  and  since 
then  the  Census  Bureau  has  encouraged 
legislative  efforts  to  end  the  Informal  ar- 
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rangement  with  the  Archivist  which  has 
existed  for  the  past  33  years. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  Bureau  of 
Census  that  personal  rights  not  be  vio- 
lated by  the  release  of  personal  in- 
formation. But  I  believe  that  restricted 
access  after  a  great  number  of  years— 
the  practice  followed  by  the  Archivist  to- 
day— both  protects  individual  rights  and 
provides  for  the  overriding  public  good  of 
making  research  tools  accessible.  In  all 
of  theyears  of  use  of  the  records — and 
the uSehas  been  intensive — the  Archivist 
has  received  not  one  complaint  from  a 
respondent  or  heir  of  a  respondent.  This 
should  be  the  best  witness  that  there  has 
been  no  invasion  of  privacy  under  the  ex- 
isting policy  and  that  it  makes  good  sense 
to  continue  it.  I  urge  support  for  this 
measure. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  10686 

A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code. 
to  require  that  population  census  records 
be  transferred   to  the  National  Archives 
within  50  years  after  a  census,  and  that 
such  records  be  made  available  after  76 
years  to  persons  conducting  research  for 
genealogical  or  other  proper  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  1   of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  general  provisions 
for  census  administration,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  section  9  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"5 10.  Transfer  to  Archives;  availability  for 
genealogical  and  other  purposes 
"(a)  Not  later  than  50  years  after  the 
census  date  of  any  census  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  5 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  to 
the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  for 
deposit  with  the  National  Archives  of  the 
United  States  aU  schedules  and  related  In- 
dices pertaining  to  such  census.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
all  census  material  which  is  deposited  with 
the  National  Archives. 

"(b)  All  schedules  and  related  indices  de- 
posited in  the  National  Archives  which  per- 
tain to  a  census  conducted  under  the  au- 
thority of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  6  (or 
similar  provisions  of  prior  law)  shall  be  made 
avaUable  75  years  after  the  census  date  and 
thereafter  to  persons  whom  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  determines  will  utilize  ac- 
cess to  such  material  for  genealogical  <x 
other  proper  purposes." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  1 
of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section 
10  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"10.  Transfer   to  Archives;    avaUabUlty   for 
genealogical  and  other  purposes." 


UNITED  NATIONS  RESOLUTIONS 
A  DISAPPOINTMENT 


HON.  JIM  LLOYD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California^  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  with  deep  regret,  disap- 
pointment and  anger  that  I  comment  on 
the  United  Nations  resolution  calling 
Zionism  a  form  of  racism.  I  condemn 
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this  action  In  the  strongest  possible 
sense,  and  I  would  propose  that  this 
Nation  consider  withdrawing  its  finan- 
cial support  of  the  United  Nations  if 
actions  such  as  this  are  continued. 

Israel  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  strong 
friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States,  not 
just  in  the  Middle  East,  but  throughout 
the  world.  As  codemocracies,  Israel  and 
America  will  continue  their  friendship. 
This  Indefensible  action  by  the  United 
Nations  will  not  serve  as  a  wedge  to  drive 
us  apart,  but  has  a  bond  to  bring  us 
closer  together. 

I  applaud  the  American  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  Daniel  P.  Moyni- 
han,  who  denounced  the  move  and  said 
the  United  States  would  not  abide  or 
acknowledge  the  resolution,  or,  "acqui- 
esce in  this  infamous  act." 

It  Is  with  this  same  spirit  that  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  de- 
noimce  this  action  by  the  United  Nations 
and  to  affirm  support  for  Israel. 
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AN  OUTSTANDmO  CONTRA  COSTA 
COUNTY  CITIZEN,  ROSCOE  O. 
HUNTER 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Novwnber  21,  1975,  many  of  my 
constituents  and  I  will  be  honoring  a 
dedicated  citizen,  Roscoe  O.  Himter.  The 
fact  that  his  testimonial  dlimer  Is  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Davis  Chapel  of  the 
Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In 
Richmond.  Calif.,  and  the  members  of 
the  Contra  Costa  Coimty  Central  Labor 
Council  unions  attests  to  Roscoe  Hunt- 
er's extensive  activity  and  Christian  con- 
cern on  behalf  of  his  fellow  man. 

The  following  resolution  authored  by 
Assemblyman  John  T.  Knox,  and  passed 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia honoring  Mr.  Hunter  describes  brief- 
ly his  efforts  and  achievements: 
Member's  Resolution 
(By  the  Honorable  John  T.  Knox) 
Relative  to  commending 
Mr.  Roscoe  O.  Hunter 

Whereas,  The  pastor  and  congregation  of 
the  Davis  Chapel  of  the  Christian  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  In  Richmond  and  the 
members  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  are 
hosting  a  testimonial  banquet  for  an  out- 
standing Contra  Costa  County  citizen,  Mr. 
Roscoe  O.  Hunter,  on  Friday,  November  21, 
1975,  at  the  Cerrlto  City  Club  In  El  Cerrlto; 
and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hunter,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oeneral  Construction  Labor  Union 
Local  324  for  31  years,  is  a  devoted  church- 
man and  chairman  of  Steward  Board,  No.  1, 
a  class  leader,  finance  chairman,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  trustee  board;  and  he  was  named 
the  Davis  Chapel's  "Man  of  the  Tear"  on 
November  7,  1974;  and 

Whereas,  For  the  past  nine  years,  he  has 
served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  Local  324, 
a  member  of  the  Contra  Costa  County  Labor 
CoimcU  Executive  Board,  and  chairman  of 
the  Trustee  Central  Labor  Council;  and 

Whereas,  A  well-liked  and  respected  mem- 
ber of  his  community,  Mr.  Hunter  has  earned 


the  respect  of  all  who  have  worked  with  him 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  luiow 
him  and  all  who  have  been  associated  with 
him;  and  now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Assemblyman  John  T.  Knox, 
That  Mr.  Roscoe  O.  Hunter  be  commended 
for  his  outstanding  record  of  dedicated  and 
highly  effective  service  on  behalf  of  the  Davis 
Chapel  of  the  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Richmond  and  the  Central  Labor 
Council  Unions  and  congratulated  upon  the 
recognition  being  extended  him  by  his 
church  and  union  associates;  and  be  it  fvir- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  a  suitably  prepared  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Roecoe 
O.  Hunter. 


H.R.  66  COSPONSORS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Record  a  list  of  colleagues 
who  have  cosponsored  H.R.  66,  a  bill  I 
originally  introduced  which  would  dis- 
courage the  use  of  painful  devices  In  ttie 
trapping  of  animals  and  birds: 

Patterson  of  CaUfornla. 

Schroeder  of  Colorado. 

Dellums  of  California. 

Frenzel  of  Minnesota. 

Murphy  of  New  York. 

Ashley  of  Ohio. 

Keys  of  Kansas. 

Stark  of  California. 

Symington  of  Missouri. 

Sarasln  of  Connecticut. 

Whltehurst  of  Virginia. 

Boggs  of  Louisiana. 

Studds  of  Massachvisetts. 

McClory  of  Hllnois. 

Zeferettl  of  New  York. 

Jacobs  of  Indiana. 

Wilson  of  Texas. 

Brown  of  California. 

Van  Deerlln  of  California. 

Edwards  of  California. 

Moss  of  California. 

Koch  of  New  York. 

Magulre  of  New  Jersey. 

Fascell  of  Florida. 

Blester  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carney  of  Ohio. 

Drlnan  of  Massachusetts. 

Mlkva  of  Illinois. 
.  Ottlnger  of  New  York. 

Cotter  of  Connecticut. 

Downey  of  New  York. 

Horton  of  New  York. 

McHugh  of  Maryland. 

Chisholm  of  New  York. 

Rlnaldo  of  New  Jersey. 

Edgar  of  Pennsylvania. 

Coughlln  of  Pennsylvania. 

McCloskey  of  California. 

Harrington  of  Maasachusetti. 

Young  of  Florida. 

Winn  of  Kansas. 

Brodhead  of  Michigan. 

Sarbanes  of  Maryland. 

Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Bob  Wilson  of  California. 

Helstoskl  of  New  Jersey. 

Steelman  of  Texas. 

Eilberg  of  Pennsylvania. 

Olbbons  of  Florida. 

Pritchard  of  Washington. 

Russo  of  Illinois. 

Tsongas  of  Massachusetts. 

De  Lugo  of  Virgin  Islands. 

Hbltzman  of  New  York. 
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Burgeaer  of  California. 
Hannaford  of  California. 
Taloott  of  California. 
BeU  of  Calif  omla. 
TatM  of  nilnoli. 
HectUcr  of  West  Virginia. 
Blaggl  of  Naw  York. 
J.  Berb«rt  Burka  of  Florida. 
Bodlno  of  Naw  Jersey. 
Nowak  of  New  York. 
Moaber  of  Ohio. 
Badlllo  of  New  York. 
Wolff  of  New  York. 
D'Amotirs  of  Rhode  Island. 
Buchanan  of  Alabama. 
MltcbeU  of  Maryland. 
Meyner  of  New  Jersey. 
Pepper  of  Florida. 
Ryan  of  California. 

There  is  still  time  remaining  to  cospon- 
sor  HJi.  66  before  the  November  17  and 
18  hearings  on  the  legislation.  A  sum- 
mary of  HJI.  66  can  be  f oimd  in  the  Octo- 
ber 28  edition  of  the  Congressional 
Recoko. 

I  will  reintroduce  HJI.  66  once  more 
on  November  14. 1  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  an  effort  to  halt  the  needless 
slaughter  of  millions  of  wild  and  domes- 
tic animals  annually. 


THE  VETERANS'  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  THE  SEVENTH  DIS- 
TRICT OP  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALirORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  MnXER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  November  11,  millons  of  Amer- 
icans will  pause  to  remember  the  contri- 
butions and  sacrifices  made  in  the  last 
200  years  by  members  of  this  country's 
armed  forces.  Our  veterans  deserve  our 
respect  and  our  gratitude.  I  believe  it  fit- 
ting, therefore,  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  most  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful endeavor  undertaken  by  the  vet- 
erans of  my  district. 

Early  this  year  at  my  request,  a  Vet- 
erans' Congressional  Advisory  Commit- 
tee was  organized  to  advise  me  so  that  I 
could  better  imderstand  and  serve  the 
needs  of  veterans.  The  members  of  the 
committee  have  been  chosen  by  veterans 
themselves,  one  from  each  established 
veterans'  organization  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  others  from  local  colleges  and 
from  agencies  designed  to  aid  veterans. 
The  committee  members  are  in  constant 
contact  with  my  district  ofBce.  It  meets 
monthly  to  discuss  and  evaluate  legis- 
lation upon  which  I  am  then  advised,  to 
develop  efforts  to  desd  with  various  prob- 
lems concerning  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  to  help  the  congressional 
ofBce  provide  assistance  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove employment  opportunities  for 
veterans. 

I  have  found  my  Congressional  Vet- 
erans' Advisory  Committee  an  invalu- 
able aid  in  educating  me  and  my  staff 
of  the  needs  of  veterans  and  in  maximiz- 
ing the  ability  of  my  of&ce  to  help  the 
veterans  of  my  district.  I  feel  that  I  am 
most  fortunate  to  have  such  dedicated 
assistance.  The  following  people  have 
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my  sincere  gratitude  and  thanks  for  their 
{efforts  in  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinual operation  of  the  Congressional 
Veterans'  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Seventh  District  of  California: 

Guy  Alberigo,  Diablo  Valley  Ccdlege 
iTeterans'  representative. 

Ron  Bean,  Diablo  Valley  College  Vet- 
erans' representative. 

Olan  C.  Belton,  n.S.  Department  of 
Labor  Veterans'  Employment  Service. 

Hugh   Berdan,   Veterans   of   Foreign 
iWars. 
<    Dale  Bosley,  American  Legion. 

Waymond  Bradley,  Contra  Costa  Col- 
lege Veterans'  representative. 

Shaffe  T.  Courey.  Military  Order  of 
Purple  Heart. 

Jim  Priedl,  Fleet  Reserve  Association. 

Ryland  Freeman,  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation. 


LOW  POINT  FOR  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    iraw   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pro- 
test and  condemn  the  action  yesterday 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
in  approving  a  resolution  classifying 
Zionism  as  "a  form  of  racism." 

Israel's  chief  U.N.  delegate,  Chaim 
Herzog,  put  the  question  succinctly 
when  he  stated  that  the  issue  "is  not 
Israel  or  Zionism,  but  "the  continued 
existence  of  this  organization — United 
Nations — which  has  been  dragged  to  its 
lowest  point  of  discredit  by  a  coalition 
of  despotisms  and  racists." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  in  the  U.N. 
cannot  claim  any  higher  dignity  than  a 
monstrous  attempt  to  legitimize  anti- 
Semitism. 

Adlal  Stevenson  once  called  the 
United  Nations  mankind's  "last,  best 
hope."  I  am  glad  he  was  spared  the  vi- 
sion of  what  happened  at  the  General 
Assembly  yesterday.  For  when  that  reso- 
lution passed,  the  breakdown  of  law  be- 
gan, the  destruction  of  all  those  ethics, 
principles,  and  Ideals  of  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  heritage  that  divide  civilized 
nations  from  the  barbarians.  The  fact 
that  the  resolution  was  proposed  under 
the  guise  of  further  defining  human 
rights  is  a  blasphemous  fraud,  which  no 
honest  citizen  of  the  world  can  fail  to 
perceivo  as  an  invitation  to  brutal  law- 
lessness, and  loathe  it  with  all  his  soul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  public  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  United  Jewish  Council 
of  Long  Beach  and  aflBliated  Councils  of 
Nassau  County  to  protest  this  resolution 
held  at  Congregation  Beth  Sholom. 
Long  Beach.  N.Y.,  on  November  9,  I 
stated  to  the  people  of  Long  Island  that 
If  it  passed  the  General  Assembly,  "the 
United  States  should  undertake  a  full 
reevaluatlon  of  our  present  financial 
and  political  commitments  to  the  United 
Nations."  I  rise  today  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  time  has  come  to  serve 
notice  on  the  authoritarian  regimes 
vhich  overwhelmingly  outnumber  true 
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democracies  in  the  U.N.  that  they  have 
gone  too  far.  I  shall  support  any  meas- 
ure to  substantially  reduce  the  American 
financial  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  deeply  regret  that  House  Resolution 
855,  which  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  House  today,  fails  to  call  for  imme- 
diate hearings  to  consider  this  situation. 
We  should  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  Israel  does  not  stand  alone.  Her 
cause  is  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  cause 
of  history,  the  cause  of  civilization.  The 
Arab  sponsors  of  this  anti-Zionism  reso- 
lution and  those  who  supported  it  have 
sown  the  wind;  they  shall  reap  the 
whirlwind. 


STATEMENT  SUPPORTING  NEW 
YORK  CITY  RELIEF  LEGISLATION 
BY   CONGRESSMAN   WON   PAT 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    GUAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
perative for  this  Congress  to  prevent  a 
financial  default  by  the  city  of  New  York 
and  for  this  reason,  I  rise  to  support 
legislation  which  seeks  to  provide  some 
relief  not  only  to  New  York's  hard- 
pressed  citizens,  but  to  those  Americans 
whose  economic  well-being  are  tied  to 
that  city. 

As  you  know,  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  recently  ap- 
proved legislation  to  provide  Federal 
loan  guarantees  that  would  bring  freshly 
borrowed  funds  to  the  beleagxired  city, 
allowing  it  to  redeem  old  debts  and  avoid 
default.  Included  in  the  measure  are 
stringent  requirements  for  fiscal  reform 
by  the  city. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  also  reported  out  legislation  to 
amend  the  bankruptcy  laws  as  they  ap- 
ply to  cities  to  permit  these  localities  to 
provide  needed  social  services  despite 
bankruptcy. 

Both  of  these  measures  are  desper- 
ately needed  to  stave  off  the  threat  of 
wholesale  economic  collapse  of  a  num- 
ber of  metropolitan  areas.  I  urge  that 
they  be  joined  together  into  one  meas- 
ure which  should  be  then  promptly  sent 
to  the  other  side  for  their  deliberation. 

It  has  been  said  that  "as  New  York 
goes,  so  goes  the  Nation."  Perhaps  that 
is  stretching  things  a  bit,  but  the  fact  is 
that  New  York's  plight  with  the  banks 
is  rapidly  being  shared  by  a  host  of 
other  local  governments.  Including  my 
own  island  of  Guam.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  these  crises  before 
they  become  fact.  We  must  act  now  to 
Insure  that  metropolitan  governments 
who  are  foimdering  in  the  depths  of 
economic  quagmires  receive  the  support 
they  deserve  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be  a  tragic  mo- 
ment in  our  history  if  this  government 
could  provide  billions  of  doUars  to  sup- 
port corrupt  foreign  governments,  in- 
cluding our  adversaries,  yet  would  not 
lend  a  penny  to  8  million  of  its  own 
citizens.  Our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
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emment  is  not  meant  to  be  efQcient,  at 
least  not  as  efficient  as  Hitler's  Germany 
or  Russia  of  the  Stalin  era.  Thus,  we  can 
expect  some  deficiencies  in  the  conduct 
and  management  of  our  governmental 
institutions  but  we  must  not  overlook 
the  raison  d'etre  of  government;  namely, 
to  serve  the  people  and  not  vice  versa. 

I  believe  the  handwriting  for  many 
economically  pressed  communities  is  al- 
ready on  the  wall,  including  our  small  is- 
land of  Guam,  for  example,  is  short  some 
millions  in  anticipated  revenues  this  fis- 
cal year  and  primarily  because  of  tax 
rebates,  and  so  forth.  The  administration 
of  Guam's  Gov.  Ricardo  J.  Bordallo  Is 
going  to  be  hard  pressed  to  slash  the  gov- 
ernment's budget  in  a  f  cUhion  which  will 
not  play  havoc  to  needea  education  and 
other  essential  public  services  or  result  in 
wholesale  layoffs  of  government  em- 
ployees. 

Similar  choices  must  be  faced,  I  know, 
by  other  U.S.  communities  who  are  won- 
dering whether  they  can  make  it  through 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  without  some 
form  of  Federal  assistance. 

For  this  reason,  I  welcome  these  two 
measures  before  us  today.  If  agreed  to 
by  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President,  the  loan  guarantee  program 
for  New  York  City  could  well  provide 
the  basis  for  similar  efforts  for  other  U.S. 
areas  should  the  need  arise. 

Equally  welcomed  are  the  excellent 
efforts  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee who  have  proposed  changes  in  the 
U.S.  bankruptcy  law^  to  keep  funds  from 
being  tied  up  by  lawsuits  which  could 
cripple  local  efforts  to  provide  effective 
government  while  paying  off  their  debts 
at  the  same  time. 

I  know  the  eyes  of  America  will  be 
carefully  watching  us  today.  I  trust  that 
we  will  not  let  them  down  in  their  time 
of  need. 


HARRIS  SURVEY  SHOWS  CAMPAIGN 
REFORM  CLEARLY  NEEDED 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORNELL 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Baucus  and  I  have  reintroduced  our 
Congressional  Election  Financing  Act  of 
1975  today  with  Representatives  Bedell, 
Brodhead,  Edgar,  LaPalce,  McHugh, 
Ottinger,  Simon,  Tsoncas,  and  Wirth 
as  cosponsors.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
these  Members  of  Congress  have  joined 
the  ever-increasing  list  of  those  support- 
ing reform  of  our  current  system  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  congressional  campaigns. 

In  Augiist  of  this  year  the  respected 
Harris  Survey  conducted  a  poll  on  the 
American  public's  view  of  campaign 
financing.  The  results  emphasized  the 
need  for  reform  In  this  area  since  a  ma- 
jority of  those  Interviewed  expressed 
skepticism  over  the  legitimacy  of  cam- 
paign financing  as  it  now  exists.  Let  me 
note  for  the  Record  some  of  the  Harris 
Survey's  findings: 

Eighty-three  percent  believe  big  busi- 
nesses are  a  major  source  of  funds  for 
campaigns  and  66  percent  think  they  are 
a  "bad  Influence." 
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Seventy  percent  believe  labor  unions 
are  a  major  source  also,  and  a  55-  to 
23 -percent  majority  consider  their  con- 
tributions have  a  bad  influence. 

Fifty-three  percent  believe  that  orga- 
nized crime  is  another  major  source  for 
campaign  contributions. 

Forty-nine  percent  believe  that  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  contributions  come 
from  "people  seeking  poUtical  jobs."  A 
56-  to  20-percent  majority  considers 
these  contributions  to  be  a  bad  influence. 

It  is  clear  from  the  results  of  this  poll 
that  our  current  system  of  privately 
financing  elections  does  not  have  the 
public's  confidence.  The  Comell-Baucus 
bill  extends  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974  to  congressional  races — both  pri- 
mary and  general  elections.  We  believe 
that  by  enacting  this  legislation  and  thus 
diminishing  the  dependence  of  candi- 
dates on  special  interest  groups,  we  will 
restore  some  of  the  public's  trust  in  our 
electoral  system. 


OUR  REAL  VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  real  Veterans  Day,  as  the  Members 
certainly  are  aware.  I  take  the  fioor  to 
again  emphasize  my  support  for  rein- 
stating November  11  as  Veterans  Day, 
which  the  Nation  will  do  beginning  In 
1978  In  accordance  with  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President. 

This  subject  is  very  appropriately  ad- 
dressed by  the  Suburban  Life,  published 
in  Cook  County,  HI.,  in  Its  lead  editorial 
of  Thursday,  November  6,  since  Novem- 
ber 11  is  already  the  legal  Veterans  Day 
holiday  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OxTR  Real  Veterans  Dat 

Next  Tuesday  Illinois  and  a  few  other  states 
that  refxised  to  go  along  with  the  federal 
holiday  changes  several  years  ago  will  cele- 
brate Veterans  Day.  The  federal  observance 
was  10  days  ago,  the  fourth  Monday  In 
October. 

The  day  commemorates  the  courage  and 
patriotism  of  all  the  men  and  women  who 
have  served  in  this  country's  armed  services. 

In  1919  President  Woodrow  Wilson  pro- 
claimed November  11  as  Armistice  Day  to 
remind  Americans  of  the  tragedies  of  war. 
It  would  serve  as  an  annual  reminder  of 
November  11,  1918,  when  fighting  ended  In 
World  War  I. 

The  war,  which  was  to  end  all  wars,  la 
merely  another  chapter  in  the  history  books 
for  most  of  us.  World  War  n,  the  Korean 
conflict  and  the  bloody  Vietnam  War  stand 
more  devastating  in  our  eyes,  with  the  loss 
of  loved  ones  still  a  heartache  for  many 
American  families. 

A  law  adopted  In  1938  made  Armistice 
Day  a  federal  holiday.  It  is  still  observed  as 
such  In  Oreat  Britain,  France  and  some  other 
countries.  In  1954  Congress  changed  the 
name  to  Veterans  Day  to  honor  aU  veterans. 

Earlier  this  year  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion returning  the  Veterans  Day  observance 
to  November  11,  effective  In  1977.  We're  glad 
Veterans  Day  celebratlona  throughout  the 
nation  soon  will  be  unified  again. 
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November  11  has  real  meaning  to  most 
Americans,  much  like  December  25,  the 
fourth  Thursday  in  November  or  the  first 
Monday  in  September.  These  are  not  change- 
able events,  Christmas,  Thanksgiving  or 
Labor  Day,  and  neither  is  Veterans  Day. 

Illinois  can  be  proud  it  is  one  among  few 
that  stood  firm  on  this  holiday.  We'll  be  glad 
to  have  the  rest  of  the  nation  Join  us  in 
1977  to  restore  true  meaning  to  an  unforget- 
table date. 


U.S.  OIL  COMPANIES— ACCOMPLICES 
OF  OPEC? 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BUNCHARD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.    BLANCHARD.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

recently  had  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  two  subcommittees  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  regarding  leg- 
islation to  give  our  Federal  Government 
power  to  control  grain  exports. 

As  I  understand  it,  most  of  the  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittees  dis- 
cussed the  agricultural  impact  of  this 
legislation.  I  chose,  however,  to  examine 
a  diflferent  aspect — its  impact  on  our  for- 
eign poUcy,  and  our  relations  with  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  spent  months  In 
Congress  trying  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Inflation,  economic  stability,  and 
energy.  These  are  very  complicated  prob- 
lems, and  our  debate  has  been  long  and 
difficult. 

Unfortunately,  the  very  complexity  of 
jjur  discussion,  it  seems  to  me,  has  ob- 
scured one  of  the  single  most  important 
causes  of  our  problems — ^we  are  facing 
blackmaU  by  OPEC,  blackmail  on  a  scale 
never  before  attempted  in  history. 

Today's  Washington  Post  carried  a 
most  Interesting  story  about  our  coim- 
try's  oil  policy  and  the  role  of  American 
companies  in  the  OPEC  price  manipu- 
lations. 

I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  because  I  believe 
this  whole  area  of  our  foreign  relations, 
and  of  our  Government's  relationship 
with  big  business,  must  be  subject  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  in  the  months  ahead: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  11, 1976] 

U.S.  Oil  Companies:  Accomplices  of 

OPEC? 

(By  Anthony  Sampson) 

How  seriously  should  we  take  the  current 
frenzy  of  hostility  to  the  big  oU  companies? 

On  the  face  of  It,  at  least  to  a  European 
student  of  oU  politics,  the  situation  is  baf- 
fling. On  the  one  hand  Congress  appears  to 
be  on  the  warpath  more  ferociously  than  at 
any  time  since  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
The  Senate  has  come  near  to  voting  to  break 
up  the  big  companies,  with  45  senators  com- 
mitted to  it.  All  likely  Democratic  candidates 
are  opposed  to  Big  Oil  except  (surprise!) 
Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas.  The  popular  distrust 
of  the  companies  seems  to  be  even  greater 
than  at  the  time  of  the  embargo  two  years 
ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  practical  plan  to 
limit  the  powers  of  the  giant  companies 
seems  a  long  way  off.  The  proposals  for  set- 
ting up  a  federal  oU  corporation — whether 
from  Senator  Stevenson  or  President  Ford — 
seem  unlikely  to  bear  fruit,  or  to  achieve 
great  popular  8upp<Ht.  The  present  distrust 
of  bureaucracy,  and  of  regulatory  agencies 
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does  not  encourage  the  setting  up  of  a  fur- 
ther state  body,  and  anyone  looking  at  the 
government's  own  oU  policies  over  the  past 
few  years  must  admit  that  they  have  been 
scarcely  more  creditable  than  the  companies' 
own  performance. 

The  argvmient  that  breaking  up  the  com- 
panies within  the  United  States  will  In  Itself 
bring  down  prices  Is  not  very  convincing.  Nor 
Is  It  clear  that  It  Is  In  the  long-term  Interests 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  down  the  price, 
unless  consumption  can  be  cut  down  by  some 
other  controls.  Many  politicians,  while  pub- 
licly campaigning  for  a  roll-back,  have  really 
come  to  terms  with  the  high  price.  In  which 
case  the  Important  question  Is  whether  the 
companies  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
extra  profits  for  Investment  In  other  energy 
sources.  But  this  question  too  has  become 
bogged  down  in  the  general  skepticism  about 
Federal  bodies. 

Is  the  current  mood  then  simply  an  ex- 
treme manifestation  of  the  familiar  ambiva- 
lence In  attitudes  to  big  oil?  Ever  since  Rock- 
efeller oil  has  generated  a  popular  fury  at 
the  power  of  the  corporations  over  men's 
lives,  followed  by  an  eventual  resignation  to 
the  lack  of  any  practical  alternative.  Much 
of  that  hatred  was  directed  not  so  much 
against  the  price  of  oil,  as  to  the  whole  con- 
cept of  giant  corporations,  s\immed  up  in 
that  terrifying  dictum  of  Rockefeller:  "The 
day  of  combination  is  here  to  stay.  Indi- 
vidualism has  gone,  never  to  return."  With 
Exxon  now  the  biggest  corporation  In  the 
world,  as  its  grandfather  Standard  Oil  was 
In  the  last  century,  the  concern  for  Indi- 
vidualism still  remains  a  potent  political 
force. 

But  there  is  also,  I  believe,  a  very  powerful 
rational  argument,  as  opposed  to  the  emo- 
tional reaction,  against  the  power  of  the  giant 
oil  corporations,  and  particularly  against  the 
"Seven  Sisters"  who  still  dominate  the  world 
oil  market,  as  they  have  for  the  past  fifty 
years.  The  argument  does  not  concern  their 
Internal  position  within  the  United  States, 
so  much  as  their  global  role,  and  particu- 
larly their  relationship  with  OPEC.  And  the 
political  distrust  of  the  Seven  Sisters  is  more 
than  a  revival  of  the  familiar  hatred  of  the 
tnists  and  combinations:  it  is  also  a  ra- 
tional reaction  to  the  extension  of  corporate 
power  to  the  world  scale. 

The  most  serious  case  against  the  com- 
panies, I  believe,  rests  on  their  inability  or 
reluctance  to  do  anything  to  disrupt  the 
OPEC  cartel,  and  their  willingness  to  serve 
as  the  Instruments  of  allocation  and  pro- 
rationing  by  the  OPEC  countries  to  maintain 
their  high  price.  It  is  one  thing  for  the 
United  States  (like  Britain)  to  decide  that 
the  present  high  price  may  be  advisable.  It 
is  quite  another  thing  to  accept  that  the 
price  should  continue  to  be  fixed  by  thirteen 
countries.  And  it  is  very  difflcult  indeed  to 
accept  that  the  thirteen  countries  shovild  use 
the  seven  slaters — five  of  them  American- 
based — as  the  agents  of  their  cartel,  without 
any  apparent  attempts  to  disrupt  it. 

It  is  odd  to  look  back  on  the  development, 
or  non-development,  of  American  Ideas  about 
OPEC  since  the  oil  crisis  first  broke  two 
years  ago.  First  there  were  confident  pre- 
dictions, by  William  Simon  at  the  Treasury 
and  the  prophets  of  free  enterprise,  that  the 
market  mechanism  would  show  itself  as  the 
shortage  disappeared.  Then  there  were  hope- 
ful stories  of  the  sheikdoms  having  to  cut 
their  prices.  Then  there  were  thinly  veiled 
threats  from  State  and  Pentagon  about  land- 
ings and  sanctions.  And  then,  a  month  ago, 
OPEC  pushed  up  thlr  price  again. 

In  such  mystery-stories,  as  Sherlock 
Holmes  would  aklvise,  it  is  Important  to  look 
at  the  negative  clues:  the  dogs  that  did  not 
bark.  When  the  OPEC  price  went  up  again, 
there  was  one  group  that  was  very  notice- 
ably sUent  In  the  general  hubbub  of  pro- 
t«"t — the  oil  companies.  They  said  nothing, 
becauae  they  oouM  not  risk  offending  the 
oountrtM  which  UmI  In  effect  become  their 
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closest  partners  in  their  concessions.  Sheikh 
Tamanl  in  fact  had  achieved  what  he  had  set 
out  to  do,  seven  years  ago,  to  forge  an  "in- 
dissoluble marriage"  between  the  companies 
and  the  countries. 

It  is  this  marriage  which  now  constitutes 
the  most  awkward  problem  and  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  convincing  American  oil  policy. 
There  are  at  last  signs  that  Dr.  Kissinger, 
as  well  as  his  advisors,  are  coming  to  realize 
that  the  big  companies  are  serving  to  under- 
pin OPEC,  as  Senator  Church  warned  In  the 
report  of  his  multinationals  subcommittee 
last  January.  The  attempts  to  break  up 
OPEC  have  totally  faUed,  and  the  boasts  of 
Thomas  Enders  have  been  counterproduc- 
tive, serving  to  unify  OPEC  against  an  out- 
side threat.  But  if  OPEC  cannot  be  broken, 
at  least  some  of  its  props  can  be  removed, 
and  an  effective  oil  foreign  policy  is  now 
directly  linked  to  an  effective  policy  to  limit 
the  iK>wer  of  the  compaiLles,  either  through 
anti-trust  or  (more  effectively)  through  leg- 
islation to  separate  them  from  their  con- 
cessions. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  oversimplify  the 
problem.  If  the  Aramco  partners  (who  con- 
stitute four  of  the  five  American  sisters) 
were  to  be  broken  up  tomorrow,  there  would 
not  be  an  immediate  glut  of  Saudi  oil.  If  the 
Iranian  consortium,  which  includes  all  seven 
of  the  sisters,  were  disbanded,  the  Shah 
would  still  have  the  means  to  regulate  his 
oil  supplies,  and  for  a  time  at  least  might 
avoid  a  clash  with  the  Saudis.  But  the  un- 
derlying smooth  working  of  OPEC,  as  the 
Shah  has  plainly  admitted  to  me,  depends 
on  the  machinery  of  the  Sisters,  who  for  de- 
cades have  been  accustomed  to  neatly  bal- 
ancing the  world's  oil  production  to  prevent 
glut  and  oyerpopulatlon.  By  weakening  this 
machinery,  the  West  would  certainly  make 
OPEC  more  vulnerable. 

And  In  terms  of  United  States  politics,  the 
association  between  OPEC  and  the  Sisters  is 
likely  to  become  increasingly  Intolerable.  For 
the  oil  companies  have  been  given  all  their 
privileges  of  tax-avoidance  and  diplomatic 
support  on  the  assumption  that  they  were 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  American  consumer, 
or  the  national  security.  Now  that  they  can- 
not be  observed  to  be  defending  either,  on 
the  global  stage,  their  behavior  must  be 
constantly  suspect;  and  a  government  which 
has  promised  and  failed  to  split  c^en  the 
OPEC  cartel  will  be  compelled  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  supports  behind  it. 

Thus  the  current  revolt  against  Big  Oil  is 
not  simply  a  helpless  protest  against  giant 
companies  and  profits,  which  will  fizzle  out 
at  the  end  of  the  Presidential  election.  It 
represents  a  very  legitimate  objection  to  a 
gflobal  alliance  against  the  consumer.  To 
break  up  the  Seven  Sisters,  or  to  force  them 
to  pull  out  of  their  concessions,  will  be  at 
least  as  difflcult  as  the  breaklng-up  of  the 
Rockefeller  monopoly  sixty  years  ago,  and 
like  that  break-up  it  would  leave  many  prob- 
lems unsolved.  But  there  are  some  indica- 
tions that  the  popular  feeling  today  is  as 
strong  as  the  populist  mood  of  the  1890s;  as 
then,  the  world  has  very  suddenly  changed, 
and  government  has  not  caught  up  with  big 
business.  There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  froth 
and  hjrpocrisy  on  the  -jurface  but  there  are 
very  solid  grounds  for  concern  at  the  bottom. 


ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  LABELINO 
HEARINGS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NXW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  disappointed  to  leam  today  that  the 
Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco,  and  Firearms — ^ATF— has 
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decided  not  to  require  Ingredient  labeling 
of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  extensive  use  of  additives  and 
chemicals  in  alcoholic  beverages  and  the 
basic  right  of  consumers  to  know  what 
Is  in  the  food  and  drink  they  consume, 
raise  serious  questions  about  the  pro- 
priety and  soimdness  of  the  ATF  decision. 

In  an  effort  to  fully  imderstand  this 
decision  and  to  look  closely  at  the  infor- 
mation and  Influences  that  went  into 
It,  the  House  Government  Operations 
Subcomittee  on  Commerce,  Consumer 
and  Monetary  Affairs,  which  I  chair,  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  subject  beginning 
next  week. 

In  preparation  for  these  hearings  I 
have  today  asked  ATP  for  the  following 
Information: 

First.  All  original  data  and  analyses 
submitted  by  industry  or  developed  in  the 
Bureau  regarding  the  alleged  costs  of 
ingredient  labeling; 

Second.  A  listing  of  the  names  and 
a£Sliation  of  all  persons  representing  the 
alcoholic  beverage  industry  who  were  In 
contact  with  Treasury/ ATF  on  this 
matter,  and 

Third.  Information  on  the  role  of  the 
State  Department  and  foreign  producers 
In  ATF's  decision. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  have 
this  Information  as  it  evaluates  the  ATP 
action  and  its  decisionmaking  process. 


OLD  SOUTH  AND   BORDER  STATES 
HOLD  TRIPLE  AAA  BOND  RATINGS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNZSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  municipal  bond  department  of  Riv- 
iere Securities  Corp.  of  Washington,  D.C., 
in  a  recent  report  pointed  out  that  while 
the  bond  ratings  of  most  States  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
have  declined  the  ratings  of  all  States  of 
the  Old  South  including  Tennessee  and 
other  border  States  have  consistently  re- 
ceived high  "triple  AAA"  and  "double 
AA"  ratings. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
matter  I  place  an  excerpt  from  this  re- 
port in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

EXCEEPTS    FBOM    RrVDERE    SECTTRTTIES    CORP. 

It  seems  interesting  to  note  that  for  the 
past  several  decades,  while  the  ultrallberal, 
enlightened,  mdustrlallzed  "North"  looked 
down  their  long,  liberal  diplomas  at  their 
insensitive,  unenlightened,  poor  cousins  in 
the  "South,"  every  State  credit  in  the  North- 
east with  the  exception  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island  has  been  downgraded  at 
least  once,  and  In  some  Instances  more  than 
once.  At  the  same  time  the  southern  States 
have  had  their  credit  ratings  continually 
raised,  to  the  point  where  we  have  the  "Old 
South"  being  solid  "AAA"— Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Kentucky 
are  all  "AA"  rated.  Arkansas  has  no  debt  and 
is  therefore  not  rated  and  Alabama  with  a 
nominal  bonded  debt  Is  "Al".  The  old  chest- 
nut, "that  the  south  has  no  fiscal  responsi- 
bility or  credit  worthiness,"  certainly  does 
not  fit  the  facts.  In  fact,  we  should  be  looking 
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more  closely  at  these  fine  credits  that  have 
suffered  through  years  of  abuse  and  mls- 
imderstandlng  by  the  investing  public.  We 
heartily  encourage  oiir  readers  to  examine 
and.  consider  this  orphaned  sector  of  the  na- 
tion for  their  investment  portfolios. 


DRUG  EPIDEMIC  CAN  AFFECT 
ENTIRE  NATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
portion  of  Martin  Kasindorf 's  article  en- 
titled "By  the  Time  It  Gets  to  Phoenix," 
appeared  in  the  Record  yesterday.  The 
concluding  section^  which  discusses  how 
this  city  is  dealing  with  illicit  drug  traf- 
ficking problem  brought  on  by  the  Mexi- 
can connection  follows : 

Drug  Trafticking  Problem 

Nobody  starts  into  heroin  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  hooked.  The  self -delusional 
"I  can  handle  it"  is  as  prevalent  in  Phoenix 
as  anjTvhere  else.  The  user  is  most  often  in- 
troduced to  the  narcotic  by  a  weU-meaning 
friend  at  a  party — not  by  a  pusher.  The  friend 
may  be  a  needle-vising  weekend  "mainllner" 
who  evangelizes  about  the  painless  pleasvures 
of  heroin.  It  is  only  those  mainllners  who  re- 
alize they  are  getting  "strung  out,"  or 
hooked — usually  after  a  year  of  proselytiz- 
ing— who  stop  promoting  their  habit. 

In  the  darkened  North  Side  restaurant, 
Gary  reminisces:  "When  you  start  out  as  a 
weekender,  you  do  one  balloon  ($25  worth 
of  heroin,  enough  for  three  or  four  fixes) 
Friday  night,  one  Saturday  and  one  Sunday. 
That  feels  so  good  that  the  next  weekend 
you'll  do  two  balloons,  then  three.  More  com- 
monly, you'U  do  dope  on  Sunday  but  not  on 
Monday.  But  on  Tuesday  a  baUoon  pope  up 
in  front  of  you  and  you  don't  turn  it  down." 

There  is  a  minority  of  weekend  chippers — 
perhaps  20  percent,  say  Terros  workers — who 
really  can  handle  heroin  without  getting  ad- 
dicted. In  addition  to  thrlll-seeklng 
"snorters"  and  the  "skin-poppers"  who  Inject 
the  heroin  solution  subcutaneously,  not  Into 
a  vein.  (They  obtain  heroin's  euphoria  but 
miss  the  crashing  "rush"  which  gave  rise 
to  the  name  "smack".)  "Heroin  definitely  has 
a  recreational  use."  reports  Vic  Pollack.  "We 
find  people  using  it  on  weekends  for  eight 
and  10  years  who  never  become  addicts.  This 
Is  leading  us  to  believe  that  a  whole  revision 
of  the  image  Is  possible." 

Among  those  addicts  who  manage  to  feed 
their  monkeys  without  resorting  to  crime, 
some  are  spoiled  "trust  funders"  like  Gary. 
The  rest,  incredibly  enough,  are  highly  paid 
men  and  women  who  have  kept  their  habits 
on  a  budget — for  the  time  being,  at  any 
rate — and  who  work  hard  and  honestly  for 
the  cash  to  pay  their  connections  until  they 
lose  control.  If  they  ever  do. 

One  prominent  lawyer,  traumatized  by  his 
divorce,  conducted  himself  blamelessly  In 
court  during  a  year  of  addiction,  a  judge  re- 
ports, before  he  entered  a  private  CaUfornla 
institution  to  cure  himself.  In  Scottsdale, 
one  of  the  poshest  enclaves  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  there  is  a  $60,000-a-year  general 
practitioner  who  has  handled  his  heroin  us- 
age so  well  for  five  years,  he  says,  that  "no 
patient  has  ever  noticed." 

Such  motivation  is  not  confined  to  pro- 
fessionals with  comfortable  savings  accounts. 
A  25-year-old  carpet  layer  who  makes  up 
to  $1,500  a  month  and  spends  90  per  cent 
of  it  on  dope  finds  working  in  an  oplatlc 
euphoria  positively  invigorating.  "When  I'm 
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loaded  at  work,"  he  says,  "I  don't  sit  there 
and  nod  off.  When  I  do  heroin,  it  stimulates 
me  like  speed  would.  I  fly  through  a  Job. 
When  I  nick  my  finger  on  the  tack  strip, 
I  don't  feel  it.  My  only  problem  is  cotton 
mouth.  Tou  don't  have  any  saliva.  When 
you  drink  water,  you  throw  up.  So  I  put 
nails  In  my  mouth  to  start  the  saliva,  and 
I  shut  up."  (However,  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
vantages he  has  found  in  working  while 
high,  he  has  decided  he  has  had  enough 
and  is  about  to  check  into  a  methadone 
program.) 

Dr.  DuPont  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Drug  Abuse  sees  nothing  odd  in  such  ac- 
counts. "That's  quite  common,"  Dr.  DuPont 
says.  "Between  20  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
people  entering  treatment  centers  have  Jobs 
when  they  come  in."  Clajrton  Price,  who  rims 
The  New  Arizona  Family  center,  says  "Peo- 
ple in  the  middle  class  can  function  tjetter 
on  a  dope  habit  than  working-class  people, 
even  on  their  jobs.  We've  had  some  people 
function  for  20  years  In  the  community 
without  being  detected." 

This  phenomenon,  raised  by  the  relatively 
prosperous  nature  of  Phoenix,  also  raises  a 
troubling  question.  Is  narcotic  addiction  it- 
self debilitating,  or  are  only  the  poor  de- 
bilitated by  what  they  have  to  go  through 
to  pay  for  it? 

There  is  evidence  pointing  each  way. 
Methadone  maintenance  Is  a  form  of  narcotic 
addiction,  if  a  widely  approved  one,  which 
enables  some  motivated  users  to  live  pro- 
ductive lives.  (Tino  de  Anda,  director  of  the 
Valle  del  Sol  methadone-malntenance  cen- 
ter, has  put  the  "cure"  rate  there  at  only 
12  per  cent.  Methadone  is  no  panacea.)  Most 
of  the  American  GI^s  who  got  themselves 
hooked  on  cheap  heroin  in  Vietnam  have 
stayed  completely  off  the  drug  back  home 
and  have  suffered  no  ill  effects,  judging  from 
preliminary  results  of  a  study  conducted  by 
researcher  Lee  Robins  of  the  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine  In  St.  Louis. 
And  even  long-time  Junkies  are  able  to 
scheme  for  money.  "How  debUltatlng  can 
heroin  be  if  a  Junkie  can  pull  a  burglary 
and  run  down  an  alley  with  a  color  TV?" 
ask  Don  Peyton,  who  was  an  addict  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Physiologically,  of  course,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  addicts  find  themselves  unable  to  hold 
their  heroin  Intake  at  any  given  level.  Some 
put  themselves  through  the  agonies  of  peri- 
odic lonely  withdrawals  to  lower  their  needs; 
others  have  eventually  miscalculated  their 
bodies'  ever-bullding  tolerance  and  have 
taken  fatal  overdoses.  In  any  event,  heroin's 
effects  on  most  people  make  addiction  In- 
compatible with  normal  Job-holding.  "The 
addict  has  to  take  the  stuff  five  or  six  times 
a  day,"  says  Dr.  DuPont,  "and  is  constantly 
going  back  and  forth  between  withdrawal 
and  a  nodding-out  kind  of  euphoria.  It 
can't  be  easy  for  anybody." 

For  those  who  do  turn  to  serious  crime, 
Mexico's  proximity  can  make  crime  pay.  In 
Sonoran  border  towns  like  Nogales  and  San 
Luis,  cars  and  guns  stolen  in  Phoenix  are 
often  traded  for  dope.  Hot  Items  these  days 
are  automatic  weapons  and  four-wheel-drive 
vehicles,  which  find  their  way  to  dissident 
guerrilla  bands  in  the  Mexican  interior.  The 
price  of  an  ounce  of  heroin  60  to  80  per  cent 
pure  Is  $500  In  the  Mexican  streets,  $1,000 
Just  across  the  border  and  $1,200  up  the  road 
In  Phoenix.  Each  succeeding  buyer  cuts,  or 
dilutes,  the  heroin  to  Increase  his  profits  on 
the  resale.  Phoenix  law-enforcement  efforts 
are  frustrated  by  the  ease  with  which  small- 
time users  cut  off  from  their  normal  supply 
by  the  arrest  of  a  dealer  can  get  single  fixes 
in  the  "shooting  galleries"  of  nearby  Mexican 
towns,  or  pool  their  cash  with  friends  and 
pick  up  a  25  per  cent  pure  ounce  of  heroin 
In  the  towns'  grubby  cantlnas.  Back  home, 
they  may  cut  it  once  or  twice  and  become 
small-scale  seUers  themselves. 
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How  avaUable  is  heroin  on  the  streets  of 
Phoenix?  Police  have  Identified  22  "retaU 
outlets,"  popular  connection  places  that  in- 
clude bowling  alleys  and  package  stores  in 
the  colossal,  antiseptic  shopping  centers  that 
embody  Phoenix's  shiny  character.  Junkies 
learning  of  the  ease  with  which  chiva  can 
be  had  are  moving  into  town  from  other 
states,  habits  and  all.  "I  moved  from  West 
Phoenix  to  Sunnyslope  to  South  Phoenix  to 
Tempe,  fooling  myself  that  I  was  going  to 
quit,"  says  a  22-year-old  college  dropout  from 
Iowa.  "Every  time,  I  had  a  next-door  neigh- 
bor who  was  doing  dope,  too." 

It  is  the  wholesale  traffic,  however,  which 
most  marks  Phoenix's  place  in  the  post-1972 
patterns  of  international  heroin  trafficking. 
According  to  PhUip  Jordan,  32.  a  beefy  Chi- 
cano  ex-footbaU  player  in  charge  of  the  16 
agents  in  the  local  district  office  of  the  US. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  "The 
Mexican  Connection  means  anybody  capable 
of  coming  across  a  1,933-mile  border  with 
one,  two  or  three  pounds  of  heroin."  Arizona 
has  400  of  the  international  border's  lone- 
liest desert  miles.  Phoenix,  with  a  population 
big  enough  to  offer  a  smuggler  the  shelter 
of  anonymity.  Is  an  obvious  distribution 
point.  It  has  excellent  transit  facilities  and 
a  large  user  population  to  soak  up  the  left- 
overs. An  unknown  but  certainly  large 
amount  of  contral>and  is  overlooked  at  Sky 
Harbor  International  Airport,  where  no  single 
city,  county  or  Federal  agency  has  broken 
through  a  Jurisdlotlonal  maze  to  organize  a 
search-and-seizure  program.  A  few  airline 
baggage  handlers  voluntarily  feel  around  for 
drugs  whenever  they  have  the  time.  "We  got 
a  lucky  half  pound  of  heroin  on  that  basis 
in  1974,"  says  Phoenix  police  detective  Sam- 
uel Gonzales.  The  underfunded  police  are 
now  applying  for  Federal  money  to  buy  a 
drug-snlfflng  dog. 

Fundamentally,  most  resectable  Phoenix 
citizens  are  stUl  unwUling  to  face  the  bi- 
zarre reality  in  their  midst.  "Heroin  is  such  a 
scary  thought  here,"  says  Robert  Arthtir, 
head  of  the  Scottsdale  police  narcotics  unit, 
"that  people  dont  believe  you  even  when  you 
show  them  the  crime  statistics."  The  Phoenix 
police  have  been  shortchanged  on  money  to 
make  undercover  narcotics  buys.  "This  is  a 
town  of  low  police  pressure,  low  political 
pressure  and  low  public  awareness,"  says  the 
Do  It  Now  Foundation's  Vic  PoUack. 

Brown  heroin  may  soon  have  competition 
In  view  of  Turkey's  decision  to  let  her  farm- 
ers cultivate  the  opium  poppy  once  more.  The 
first  fresh  150-ton  poppy  crop  since  1972 
came  to  harvest  all  across  Anatolia  In  June. 
The  white  Turkish  heroin  is  due  for  a  come- 
back on  the  streets  of  Eastern  cities.  But  Dr. 
DuPont  thinks  the  new  brown  heroin  from 
the  Southwest  wUl  manage  to  coexist  in  most 
of  the  new  markets  it  has  gained  "There  Is 
still  a  substantial  unmet  demand,"  he  says, 
"and  there  wUl  be  consumers  for  both  prod- 
ucts. It  could  be  quite  ominous." 

On  a  hot  Friday  afternoon  after  a  wearying 
week  in  Phoenix's  Federal  courthouse,  the 
chief  assistant  United  States  Attorney, 
Thomas  Crowe,  leaned  back  in  an  office  chair, 
put  his  arms  behind  his  head  and,  only  half 
In  Jest,  proposed  a  solution  not  unlike  Brit- 
ain's controversial  policy.  Old-line,  proven 
British  addicts  are  allowed  heroin  by  National 
Health  Service  prescription,  although  all  new 
cases — 80  per  cent  of  British  Junkies — are 
placed  on  methadone  maintenance.  The  op- 
timistic idea  of  cutting  the  social  costs  of 
heroin  by  legalizing  It  retains  a  clean  kind  of 
appeal  in  this  country  among  those  who  des- 
pair of  any  other  possible  answer. 

"For  10  per  cent  of  what  we  spend  now," 
said  Crowe,  "on  property  lossee,  detox  pro- 
grams and  police  efforts,  we  could  have  banks 
of  fix  machines,  like  a  row  of  bank-teller 
windows.  The  addict  sticks  bis  arm  In,  the 
machine  goes  'Dlngt  Ding!'  and  it's  all  over 
very  quickly." 
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PASSENGERS  AND  CARGO— FIRST 
tLASa  FOR  BOTH  ON  PRUDEN- 
TIAL LINES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAUFOEIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  Russians,  Swedes, 
Dutch,  and  Greeks  have  found  it  worth- 
while to  take  American  passengers — and 
American  money — across  the  Atlantic  in 
all-passenger  luxury  ships,  the  last  great 
United  States-owned  trans-Atlantic  lux- 
ury liner,  the  United  States,  lies  in  moth- 
balls in  Norfolk,  awaiting  sale. 

However,  contrary  to  some  impres- 
sions. American  luxury  liners  have  not 
died.  Prudential  Lines,  Inc.,  has  foimd  a 
need — and  is  filling  it  well  and  profitably. 

Prudential's  foiir  gracious  ships  sail  a 
regular  schedule  between  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Vancouver,  and  com- 
pletely aroimd  South  America,  through 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
gellan on  a  64-day  run.  These  efQciently 
run  ships  carry  cargo  and  100  passengers 
every  16  days;  and  passengers  can  dis- 
embark in  15  South  American  ports  while 
cargo  is  being  exchanged.  Surely  this  ex- 
ample of  service,  economy  and  vision  can 
be  followed  by  others  who  wish  to  main- 
tain the  U.S.  leadership  in  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
October  28,  which  describes  the  success- 
tvl  service  provided  by  Prudential  Lines 
for  this  market  on  the  west  coast: 
Dual  Dxttt  Ships  Put  Pbofit  Back  in  U.S. 
CsitaB  Plzet 

(By  Charles  Hllllnger) 
San    Psancisco. — Each    fortnight    one    of 
four  combination  luxury  liner-cargo  sblpa 
Balls  from  the  West  Coast  to  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America. 

It's  the  largest  fleet  of  American  passenger 
vessels  sailing  the  seven  seas. 

The  sleek  ships  sail  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  completely  circumnavigate  South 
America  m»)tlng  the  passage  throiigh  the 
Strait  of  Magellan. 
The  547-foot  vessels  are  Prudential  Lines' 
'  "four  Ms" — the  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Mariana, 
Santa  Mercedes  and  Santa  Magdalena. 

And  the  most  heartening  feature  of  the 
vessels,  in  service  on  the  Latin  American  run 
since  June.  1972,  Is  that  they  are  making 
money — $40  million  gross  Itist  year  and  more 
than  $4  million  In  profits. 

American  flag  passenger  ships  since  World 
War  n  have  been  notorious  money  losers. 

Not  long  ago  the  American  passenger  Uner 
Industry  was  seemingly  gasping  its  last 
breath.  Only  two  American  flag  passenger 
ships  BtUl  were  operating,  the  Pacific  Far 
East  Lines'  Monterey  and  Mariposa  from  the 
West  Coast  to  Hawaii  and  the  South  Pacific. 
Then  along  came  Spyros  S.  Skouras.  presi- 
dent of  Prudential  Lines.  Skouras  took  a  long 
shot  and  started  the  first  new  passenger  serv- 
ice flying  the  American  flag  In  years. 

He  reeommiasloned  Prudential's  "four  M" 
ships  which  had  been  laid  up  after  unsuc- 
cessful East  Coast-to-Carlbbean  runs  and 
put  them  back  In  service  three  years  ago  to 
Inaugurate  the  West  Coast-South  American 
run. 

Shippers  had  been  calling  the  American 
passenger  liner  Industry  a  national  disgrace. 
More  people  traveling  on  pleasxire  cnUses 
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than  ever  before  and  most  of  those  traveling 
are  Americans.  Yet  they're  sailing  on  foreign 
flag  ships  from  a  dozen  or  more  nations. 

Millions  of  American  dollars  are  flowing  to 
other  maritime  nations  each  year  as  more 
and  more  foreign  flag  cruise  ships  call  at 
American  ports.  Russia  Is  the  latest  nation 
to  get  Into  the  luxury  liner  act. 

Three  Russian  ships — the  Mlkahll  Irer- 
znontov,  Alexandr  Pushkin,  and  Maxim 
Ctorkl — now  call  on  East  Coast  ports  to  carry 
Americans  to  the  Caribbean. 

The  Rvisslans  are  negotiating  to  piirchase 
more  passenger  liners  from  France  and  Italy. 
And  the  Soviets  are  looking  to  open  new  serv- 
ice out  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Passenger  liners  Include  any  ship  carrying 
more  than  12  passengers.  Such  ships  must 
carry  a  doctor  and  conform  to  many  regula- 
tions not  demanded  of  a  pure  freighter. 

But  there  are  advantages.  In  port  passenger 
ships  are  given  berthing  preference  over 
freighters. 

"That  means  each  of  our  passenger  liner- 
cargo  vessels  go  right  up  to  the  dock  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  In  port,"  explained  Albert  B. 
Wenzell,  general  manager  of  Prudential's 
San  Francisco-based  Pacific  Division. 

"Freighters  wait  their  turn  and  that  can 
mean  a  wait  of  10  days  to  two  weeks  before 
discharging  or  loading  cargo. 

"With  our  combination  service  we  are  able 
to  maintain  precise  schedules.  Shippers  know 
that  every  two  weeks  one  of  our  vessels  will 
be  In  each  port  we  serve  In  both  hemis- 
pheres." 

The  Prudential  liner-cargo  ships  carry  100 
passengers  in  as  elegant  staterooms  as  found 
on  any  cnUse  ship  afloat.  The  ships  feature 
swimming  pools,  deck  games,  dancing  rdght- 
ly,  entertainment,  gourmet  meals  In  lavish 
dining  rooms. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  passengers  stay  abocu'd 
for  the  full  cruise — 62  days  round  trip  from 
Los  Angeles;  55  days  from  San  Francisco; 
64  days  from  Vancouver  (the  complete  20,000 
mile  circuit.) 

The  rest  come  aboard  at  one  port  and  leave 
at  another,  making  any  leg  of  the  trip 
desired. 

Sometimes  the  cargo  can  be  as  fascinating 
as  the  trip  Itself.  Canadian  malt  Is  carried 
to  South  American  ports  from  Vancouver. 
Lumber,  pulp  and  fresh  fruits  make  up  much 
of  the  cargo  from  the  state  of  Washington 
porta. 

From  Califcnnla  canned  goods,  heavy  ma- 
chinery, mining  equipment  and  much  mora 
is  regiUarly  loaded  aboard  for  export  to  Latin 
America. 

A  whole  observatory  was  shipped  from 
Southern  California  to  Chile.  A  San  Fran- 
cisco brewery  was  dismantled  and  shipped  to 
Nicaragua.  ^ 

There  are  numerous  combinations  for  pas- 
sengers Including  1-day  voyages  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  or  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Francisco;  6-day  one-way  trips  Los  An- 
geles to  Vancouver;  4-day  one-way  passages 
Los  Angeles  to  ManzanlUo,  Mexico. 

Minimum  passenger  fares  on  longer  nans 
average  $60  a  day  Including  lodging,  meals 
and  entertainment. 

Passengers  account  for  25%  of  revenues 
and  freight  76%.  A  36%  to  40%  Increase  in 
profit  is  expected  this  year  over  1974  and  last 
year's  earnings  were  40%  over  that  of  1973, 
the  first  year  of  operation. 

Oroes  revenues  totaled  $10  million  In  1972 
(from  two  freighters  and  the  four  M  ships. 
That  increased  to  $25  mUlion  In  1973  and 
$40  mUllon  1974.  Projections  for  this  year 
are  between  $60  and  $65  mllUon.  Profits  this 
year  are  expected  to  exceed  $5  million. 

"What  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much," 
said  Wengell,  "is  the  cooperation  of  the  marl- 
time  unions.  In  past  years  ships  sailed  with 
full  crews  regardless  of  how  many  passengers 
were  aboard.  Now,  crews  are  hired  according 
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to  need.  The  unions  are  as  enthiised  and 
eager  to  see  these  ships  succeed  as  are  the 
owners." 

"We  are  demoiistratlng  that  the  U.S.  pas- 
senger Uner  business  has  not  given  up  the 
ghost,"  said  Skouras. 

The  ships  are  all  biUlt  In  America  (at 
Sparrows  Point,  Md.),  are  served  by  100% 
American  crews  and  maintained  and  serv- 
Iced  m  American  ports. 

"We  are  showing  the  American  Flag  and 
showing  it  well  to  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica," noted  John  A.  Tralna  Jr.,  head  of  pas- 
senger service  for  Prudential  Lines. 

"If  foreign  nations  are  capable  of  making 
money  In  the  passenger  Uner  business  It  Is 
obvious  the  United  States,  the  world's  most 
powerfvu  nation,  should  be  able  to  do  so  as 
weu." 


H.R.  8618— LONG  OVERDUE 


HON.  URRY  PRESSLER 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long 
needed  reform  of  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act  of  1970  might  soon 
become  a  reality. 

H.R.  8618.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  on-site  consultation  to  busi- 
nessmen and  women  has  recently  been 
reported  from  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  The 
cry  for  this  reform  has  been  heard  from 
small  businessmen  across  the  Nation 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  In  1970. 1  am 
sure  my  colleagues  can  readily  imder- 
stand  why  small  businesses  feel  the  need 
for  legislation  like  H.R.  8618.The  initial 
OSHA  regulations  were  assembled  from 
codes  used  within  various  industries  for 
many  years.  Unfortunately,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  account  for  industry-by- 
Industry  variances  of  tool  usage.  How- 
ever, the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  is  working  hard  to  cor- 
rect this  situation,  and  their  efforts  are 
to  be  applauded.  Yet  most  small  busi- 
nesses have  had  to  cope  with  the  same 
set  of  regulations  that  large  corporations 
must  also  comply  with. 

Unlike  large  corporations,  small  busi- 
nesses do  not  have  lawyers  and  safety 
engineers  devoted  to  the  task  of  assuring 
compliance  with  OSHA  regulations.  Most 
large  corporations  have  instances  where 
they  believe  It  would  be  deleterious  to 
their  operations  to  correct  what  OSHA 
believes  is  a  violation.  As  a  result,  the 
corporation  is  willing  to  pay  one  or  two 
thousand  dollars  a  month  in  fines  just 
to  have  things  their  way.  Small  busi- 
nesses, needless  to  say,  cannot  afford 
this  luxury. 

I  am  confident  H.R.  8618  will  provide 
much  needed  assistance  to  small  busl- 
nesser  Many  of  my  constituents  in  the 
First  district  of  South  Dakota  have 
written  me  about  OSHA  citations  and 
penalties.  On  several  occasions,  individ- 
uals were  fined  for  violations  they  were 
totally  UnixWare  of  existing.  I  have  vis- 
ited many  of  these  shops  and  plants,  and 
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I  can  assure  you  that  the  violations  w^e 
totally  unintentional,  as  I  am  sure  most 
violations  are.  However,  the  overwhelm- 
ing reaction  of  these  businessmen  and 
women  was  the  lack  of  fair  play  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  They  ques- 
tioned why  they  must  pay  a  fine  when 
there  is  the  good  faith  to  correct  the 
violations.  And.  I  think  the  consultative 
help  these  small  businesses  could  receive 
by  the  passage  of  H.R.  8618  would  fairly 
demonstrate  the  Government's  com- 
mitment to  the  goal  of  on-the-job  safety 
in  a  positive,  rather  than  punitive, 
manner. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fa- 
vorably consider  the  passage  of  H.R. 
8618,  for  the  sake  of  safer  working  con- 
ditions for  employees  and  employers. 
My  colleagues  on  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee,  recognizing  the  virtues 
of  this  legislation,  reported  it  by  a  23  to 
10  vote.  I  hope  a  similar  majority  of  the 
whole  House  will  act  in  a  like  manner. 


CONDEMNING  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  and  outraged  when  I 
learned  of  the  events  that  took  place  In 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions yesterday.  I  am  also  deeply  sad- 
dened. 

At  one  time,  the  United  Nations  was 
an  organization  which  helped  promote 
peace  by  encouraging  constructive  dia- 
log between  nations.  It  symbolized 
brotherhood  and  the  universality  of  man. 
The  passage  of  the  resolution,  equating 
Zionism  with  racism  is  evidence  that  the 
goals  and  aims  of  this  once  noble  world 
body  have  become  dangerously  perverted 
and  distorted. 

In  passing  this  resolution,  the  United 
Nations  has  itself  become  guilty  of  dis- 
crimination. It  has  taken  steps  to  legiti- 
mize anti-Semitism  by  denouncing  Ju- 
daic beliefs  and  by  calling  for  the  end  of 
Israel  as  a  Jewish  homeland.  No  moral 
person  can  condone  this  action. 

For  years,  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed more  than  its  share  of  financial 
aid  and  expertise  to  the  UN.  in  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  brotherhood.  This  spirit  has 
been  violated.  We  cannot  continue  to 
support  an  organization  which  fosters 
hatred,  suspicion  and  distrust.  We  can- 
not continue  to  support  an  organization 
where  votes  are  won  by  bribery,  black- 
mail, and  threats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  reassess  our  commitment 
to  the  U.N.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  purpose 
for  which  these  nations  united  has  been 
compromised.  We  cannot  and  should  not 
support  a  useless  United  Nations. 

We  have  made  It  clear  that  the  United 
States  will  not  abide  by  this  contemptible 
resolution.  For  today,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  unanimously  to  con- 
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demn  this  act  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
am  sure  that  the  American  people  and 
all  other  people  with  a  sense  of  decency 
join  with  the  House  in  denoimcing  this 
reprehensible  act. 

Let  us  make  It  clear  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  we  stand  firm  in  our  sup- 
port for  Israel  and  let  us  continue  to  raise 
our  voice  In  the  name  of  justice. 


APPROVAL  BY  CONGRESS  SHOULD 
BE  REQUIRED  FOR  RENEGOIl- 
ATED  DEBTS  OWED  BY  FOREIGN 
NATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 4,  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment introduced  by  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  dealing  with  the 
settlement  of  debts  owed  by  the  United 
States,  to  the  International  Itevelopment 
and  Food  Assistance  Act,  by  a  vote  of 
85  to  5.  In  essence,  the  amendment  states 
that  "no  debt  owed  to  the  United  States 
by  any  foreign  country  may  be  settled  in 
an  amount  less  than  full  value  of  such 
debt  unless  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  approves  of  such  settlement." 

I  want  to  urge  the  House  members  of 
the  conference  committee  discussing  the 
full  bill  to  accept  this  Senate  amend- 
ment. I  have  cosponsored  identical  leg- 
islation, H.R.  6554,  because  I  endorse 
the  principle  that  Congress  should  have 
veto  power  over  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  a  debt,  if  in  its  judgment  the  resultant 
payment  terms  are  such  as  not  to  re- 
fiect  adequate  compensation  for  the  law- 
ful debt.  Any  negotiated  settlement 
should  be  able  to  be  substantiated  by 
adequate  and  defensible  reasons,  and 
after  due  consideration  by  a  fair  and 
reasonable  Congress,  it  could  be  sup- 
ported by  a  concurrent  resolution. 

The  issue  of  Presidential  right  to  ne- 
gotiate debt  settlements  is  not  In  ques- 
tion here.  After  all,  the  President's  au- 
thority to  renegotiate  the  terms  of  loans 
and  credits  to  foreign  governments  va- 
ries with  the  enabling  legislation. 

According  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  executive  branch 
has  authority  to  renegotiate  terms  of 
loan  to  coimtries  without  congressional 
review  or  approval.  This  Is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law 
on  executive  branch  authority  to  nego- 
tiate new  loans,  including  statutory  lim- 
itations on  minimum  lending  terms, 
sources  of  procurement,  and  loans  to 
countries  in  default. 

In  testimony  given  on  July  24,  1973, 
before  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information,  Sid- 
ney Welntraub,  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  State  asserted: 

The  Department  of  State  Is  of  the  opinion, 
and  other  agencies  have  indicated  that  they 
agree,  that  the  President  does  have  author- 
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Ity  in  appropriate  circumstances  to  settle 
claims  against  foreign  governments  where, 
for  example,  it  Is  established  that  the  debts 
are  uncoUectable. 

The  purpose  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
is  not  the  abrogation  of  Presidential  au- 
thority to  renegotiate  loans  or  the  terms 
of  loans,  but  the  establishment  of  an 
oversight  provision  in  law  whereby  a  con- 
current congressional  resolution  is  re- 
quired before  the  settlement  of  a  debt 
isflnsJlzed. 

By  and  large  Congress  has  been  In  the 
forefront  in  establishing  enabling  legis- 
lation for  all  grants  and  loans  to  foreign 
governments.  As  examples,  there  are  the 
Liberty  Bond  Acts  for  post-World  War 
I  relief,  lend-lease,  increased  Exim- 
bank  credits,  Marshall  plan  aid,  mutual 
security  assistance.  Public  Law  480  food, 
Peace  Corps  aid,  emergency  relief,  guar- 
antees on  foreign  Investments  and  ex- 
ports, sales  of  military  paraphernalia, 
and,  specialized  emergency  aid  to  cer- 
tain countries  such  as  Israel,  Bangladesh, 
and  the  Sahel  region. 

Surely,  It  Is  not  unreasonable,  there- 
fore, that  Congress  be  apprised  of 
negotiations  to  settle  old  debts,  and  If 
terms  are  at  all  reasonable,  to  give  con- 
current approval.  On  the  other  hand. 
Congress  should  reserve  the  right  of 
questioning  whether  a  few  State  Depart- 
ment and  Treasury  oCBcials,  who  have  no 
responsibility  to  constituents,  are  keep- 
ing the  taxpayers'  Interests  ever  in  the 
foreground  when  negotiating  debts  totad- 
ing  billions  of  dollars. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  3  years  debts  amoimt- 
ing  to  over  $5.17  billion  have  been  settled 
for  $148  million,  or  scarcely  3  cents  per 
dollar  owned:  I  think  of  the  Russian 
lend-lease  of  $2.6  billion  with  a  Soviet 
pledge  to  pay  $48  million  and  a  further 
$674  million  if  they  get  most-favored- 
nation  status;  I  think  of  the  $2.2  billion 
credits  given  to  India  for  Public  Law  480 
food  and  now  written  off;  I  think  also 
of  the  French  NATO  settlement  of  $100 
million  for  our  claims  of  $370  million 
after  moving  our  military  headquarters. 

What  also  concerns  me  now  is  the 
World  War  I  debt  amounting  to  $23.7 
billion  as  of  June  30,  1974,  of  which  a 
total  of  $19.6  billion  is  delinquent.  The 
German  World  War  I  debt  now  amounts 
to  $1.8  bilUon,  of  which  a  total  of  $1.6 
billion  is  delinquent. 

Post- World  War  n  debts  amoimted  to 
$32.1  billion  as  of  June  30.  1974.  The 
balance  of  lend-lease  and  surplus  prop- 
erty agreements  alone  amount  to  $6.1 
billion,  of  which  total  is  $1.7  billion  are 
outstanding. 

All  in  all,  today  there  are  about  $60 
billion  owed  to  us  by  110  nations.  In 
the  light  of  our  current  responsibilities 
to  both  the  industrialized  and  under- 
industrialized  world,  I  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  in  Congress  have  a  say  In 
as  important  a  matter  as  the  settlement 
of  a  national  debt.  In  fact,  I  think  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  be  completely  in- 
formed about  the  economic  status  of  a 
nation  with  whom  we  are  negotiating. 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment be  included  in  the  conference 
report. 
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DEDICATION   OP   FLETCHER   BOW- 
RON   SQUARE.   LOS   ANGELES 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALiroainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 14,  1975,  Fletcher  Bowron  Square 
will  be  dedicated  In  Los  Angeles.  This 
represents  a  tangible  memorial  from  the 
city  to  one  of  the  great  mayors  in  the 
history  of  Los  Angeles. 

During  my  first  term  on  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Coimcil,  I  had  the  privilege 
to  serve  with  Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron. 
Mr.  Bowron  was  first  elected  to  the  office 
of  major  in  1937  as  an  anticomiption 
candidate.  He  was  subsequently  reelected 
to  three  additional  4-year  terms.  During 
his  tenure  in  ofBce.  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles expanded  into  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  country  and  initiated  pro- 
grams which  were  pioneers  in  their  field. 

For  instance.  Mayor  Bowron  recom- 
mended the  modernization  of  an  obso- 
lete building  code.  The  new  code  that 
resulted  from  this  recommendation  was 
viewed  as  a  model  construction  guide 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Los  Angeles  was  the  first  large  city  to 
modernize  its  zoning  ordinance.  Under 
Mayor  Bowron's  direction,  the  city  plan- 
ning department  prepared  a  master  plan 
for  highways,  schools,  parks,  beaches, 
and  branch  administrative  centers.  Also, 
the  civic  center  authority  developed  a 
master  plan  for  the  civil  center  which, 
at  that  time,  was  the  largest  grouping 
of  public  buildings  in  any  city  other  than 
Washington.  D.C. 

Under  Mayor  Bowron,  Los  Angeles  ex- 
panded its  health  care  centers  into  neigh- 
borhoods that  were  medically  imder- 
served.  The  result  was  a  dramatic  de- 
cline in  the  spread  of  many  diseases  and 
an  increase  in  the  general  level  of  health 
care  among  the  people  served  by  these 
centers. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  operation  of 
city  government.  The  mayor  centralized 
the  collection  of  all  taxes  in  the  city 
clerk's  office.  This  greatly  reduced  the 
imlt  cost  of  collecting  the  various  city 
taxes.  Mayor  Bowron  helped  establish 
the  position  of  city  administrative  offi- 
cer. This  position  helped  simplify  de- 
partmental activities,  improve  work 
standards  and  practices,  and  eliminate 
unnecessary  expenditures. 

Finally,  there  were  vast  improvements 
made  to  the  facilities  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  and  los  Angeles  International 
Airport.  Mso,  the  morale  and  compe- 
tence of  the  fire  and  police  departments 
Increased  under  Mayor  Bowron's  tenure. 

Following  is  a  brief  biographicsil  sketch 
of  Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron: 

"Mayor  Bowron  was  bom  at  Poway,  in 
San  Diego  County.  August  13.  1887.  As 
a  boy,  he  helped  work  his  father's  farm 
and  was  educated  in  California  public 
schools.  His  father  sold  his  farm  and 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  when  the  young 
Bowron  was  old  enough  to  attend  high 
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school,  in  order  to  afford  his  son  better 
educational  opportunities. 

Fletcher  Bowron  thereafter  attended 
Los  Angeles  High  School,  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  and  var- 
ious night  law  schools.  In  order  to  fi- 
nance his  legal  education,  he  worked  for 
almost  5  years  as  a  reporter  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Record  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 

In  1917,  he  finally  realized  his  ambi- 
tion to  practice  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  California  Bar  in  April  of  that 
year.  His  practice  was,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  military  service  in  World  War 
I  with  the  144th  Field  Artillery,  and  with 
general  staff  military  intelligence. 

After  the  war.  Mr.  Bowron  practiced 
law  in  Los  Angeles  imtil  1923.  when  he 
was  appointed  deputy  corporations  com- 
missioner. In  1925.  he  was  selected  to  be 
the  executive  secretary  to  Governor 
Richardson. 

A  year  later,  in  1926,  Bowron  was  ap- 
pointed a  superior  court  judge  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  was  reelected  both 
in  1928  and  1934.  He  was  presiding  judge 
of  the  criminal  department  at  the  im- 
panelment  of  the  locally  historic  grand 
^ury  of  1934,  which  was  called  to  investi- 
gate charges  of  widespread  corruption  in 
city  government. 

In  1936,  Mr.  Bowron  was  elected  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  superior  court,  where 
he  sponsored  procedural  reforms  de- 
signed to  expedite  justice  for  litigants. 
Less  than  2  years  later,  the  League  of 
Civic  Betterment  selected  him  as  its  can- 
didate to  run  against  Frank  Shaw,  then 
mayor,  who  was  being  challenged  in  a 
recall  election  instituted  as  a  result  of 
the  grand  jury  investigation  of  civil  cor- 
ruption. Bowron  was  elected  by  a  decisive 
vote. 

The  forthrightness  and  honesty  which 
Mayor  Bowron  brought  to  the  city  gov- 
ernment resulted  in  his  reelection  by  sub- 
stantial majorities  in  1941,  1945.  and 
1949. 

Like  the  mayors  of  most  large  cities, 
Bowron  received  numerous  awards  and 
decorations  from  other  governments.  But 
in  the  case  of  Mayor  Bowron.  they  re- 
sulted from  his  sincere  efforts  to  pro- 
mote trade  and  cultural  relations  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  the  various  States 
and  people  with  whom  Los  Angeles  citi- 
zens dealt. 

Among  the  honors  given  him  by  for- 
eign countries  are:  "the  Order  of  Merit" 
from  the  Government  of  Chile,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  mayor's  Pan  American  ef- 
forts and  the  helpful  interest  received 
by  Chile  at  the  mayor's  office;  the  "Di- 
ploma of  Honor"  from  the  Associacion 
Consular  Latino- Americano;  decoration 
of  the  "Mexican  Order  of  the  Aztec 
Eagle"  in  recognition  of  his  promotion  of 
imderstanding  with  that  country;  and 
similar  awards  from  France,  Holland, 
Norway,  Italy,  and  Luxemboiu-g. 

Among  his  national  activities.  Mayor 
Bowron  served  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Municipal  Association  and  as  a 
tnistee  for  the  U.S.  Conference  ol 
Mayors.  He  also  served  eis  president  of 
the  League  of  California  Cities.  His  per- 
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sonal  associations  included  the  American 
Legion,  Delta  Chi  Fraternity.  Masons. 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  and  the 
Jonathan  and  Kiwanls  Clubs. 


BREAD  PRICES   AND   WHEAT 
EXPORTS 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  months  there  has  been  consider- 
able debate  regarding  wheat  exports  and 
bread  prices.  I  feel  that  these  discussions 
have  too  often  reflected  the  emotion  of 
the  moment  rather  than  the  facts.  Rob- 
ert L.  Coopersmith.  extension  economist 
from  New  Mexico  State  University  and 
a  former  Kansas  State  University  Eco- 
nomist, has  prepared  a  very  succinct  and 
well  documented  report  to  set  the  record 
straight  entitled  "Bread  Prices  and 
Wheat  Exports." 

I  would  like  to  specifically  point  out 
that  according  to  a  1973  USDA  study, 
labor  is  the  major  cost  involved  in  pro- 
ducing bread.  The  labor  cost  of  moving 
one  loaf  of  bread  from  the  bakery  to 
the  retail  store  was  greater  than  the  cost 
of  the  wheat  required  to  make  the  bread. 
I  think  this  fact  is  most  signnificant  since 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  orga- 
nized labor  in  terms  of  protecting  the 
consumer  through  export  controls. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues so  that  we  can  proceed  in  a  re- 
sponsible way  to  chart  a  farm  and  trade 
pohcy  that  will  benefit  producers,  work- 
ers, consumers  and  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

The  article  follows: 

Bread  Prices  and  Wheat  Export 
(By  Robert  L.  Coppersmith) 

Recent  events  and  statements  by  some 
U.S.  labor  and  political  leaders  Indicate  that 
much  confusion  reigns  regarding  causes  and 
effects  of  Increasing  bread  prices  and  wheat 
exports.  Amidst  tumult  and  shouting,  they 
seem  to  adopt  the  attitude  that  dogmatic 
and  economically  untrue  statements  will 
become  true  "If  only  enough  people  will 
shout  them  loud  enough  for  a  long  enough 
time. 

Thus,  we  hear  the  leader  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Union  calling  on  bis 
members  to  refuse  to  load  grain  for  Russia. 
The  reasoning  behind  his  actions  supposedly 
are: 

Export  sales  of  wheat  to  Russia  will  unduly 
raise  the  price  of  bread. 

Failure  to  use  more  American  ships  for  the 
grain  to  Russia  deprives  American  sailors  of 
Jobs. 

Exports  to  Russia  are  more  damaging  to 
UJ3.  consumers  than  are  exports  to  other 
countries. 

These  reasons  are  fallacious.  Here  are  some 
facts  about  bread  prices  and  wheat  exports: 

Labor  Is  the  major  cost  Involved  In  pro- 
ducing bread.  A  1973  USDA  study  showed 
that  the  labor  cost  of  moving  one  loaf  f 
bread  from  the  bakery  to  the  retail  store 
was  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  wheat  re- 
quired to  make  the  bread.  In  a  1 -pound  loaf. 
selUng  for  about  28  cents,  the  wheat  used 
cost  4.1  cents  while  labor  required  to  move 
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the  loaf  from  the  bakery  to  the  retail  store  sailors  and  Increase  business  for  American  bushels.  Though  VS.  human  population  grew 

was  4.5  cents.  The  total  labor  Involved  in  a  shipping  companies.  Currently,  about  one-  "rapidly  during   these   years,   total   domestic 

loaf  amounted  to  10.76  cents.  third    of    these    grain    shipments    move    in  consumption  of  wheat  remained  fairly  stable. 

A  25  percent  Increase  In  the  pilce  of  wheat  American  flag  vessels.  The  amount  of  1975/76  wheat  exports  is 

would  add  less  to  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  Wages,  salaries,  and  fringe  benefits  paid  not  nearly  as  large  as  In  1972/73.  In  1972/73 

than  a  4  percent  Increase  In  the  processing  to  American  seamen  have,  to  a  large  extent,  Russia  Imported  about  11.8  metric  tons  of 

and  distribution  costs.  Farm  wheat  prices  effectively  priced  American  flag  vessels  out  UJ3.  wheat.  In  1975/76  sales  have  so  far  been 

would  have  to  more  than  double  to  add  as  of  the  competitive  shipping  market.  To  pre-  only  4.5  metric  tons. 

much  to  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  as  last  vent  deterioration  of  the  UJ3.  Shipping  fleet.  The  tumtdt  amidst  the  shouting  about 
year's  24  percent  increase  in  processing  and  as  a  national  defense  measure,  government  bread  prices  and  wheat  exports  to  Russia  are 
distribution  costs.  Based  on  1973  prices,  an  subsidies  are  paid  to  American  flag  vessels  to  good  examples  of  a  high  degree  of  economic 
increase  of  $1  per  bushel  In  the  price  of  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreign  mer-  illiteracy  among  the  American  consuming 
wheat  would  increase  the  Ingredients  in  a  chant  ships.  Foreign  nations  with  their  own  public.  The  capitulation  of  the  U.S.  President 
1-pound  loaf  by  only  1.2  cents.  merchant  fleets  are  not  interested  In  provld-  to  demands  of  the  International  Longshore- 
Here  Is  a  breakdown  of  the  costs  Involved  ing  American  seamen  with  highly  paid  Jobs,  men's  Union,  by  agreeing  to  suspend  further 
In  producing  and  distributing  a  1 -pound  loaf  They  see  little  reason  to  agree  to  move  more  sales  to  Russia,  is  a  good  example  of  allow- 
of  bread  in  1973.  grain  In  American  flag  vessels  when  their  Ing  political  expediency  to  override  economic 
COSTS  FOR  a   1 -pound  LOAF  OF  WHITE  BREAD  °^^  shlps  provido  Jobs  to  thclT  own  people  common  sense 

jj^                                                (jg-t.    Percent  *°**  move  grain  at  a  cost  cheaper  than  can  The  agricultural  sector  of  our  economy  ac- 

Parm  vaJue  of  whpat                  4  lo        14  R.";  ''*  provided  by  American  companies.  counted  for  about  $21.5  billion  in  exports 

rarm  vaaue  oi  wneat ._     ».  lu         i4.  oo  ,j,j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^  exports,  particularly  in  1975/76.  Agricultural  Imports  accounts  for 

Profit                                              1  34          4  86  ***  Bussla,  is  bad  for  consumers  Is  a  fallacy,  about   $9.3   bUUon.    Our   favorable   balance 

Advertislne                                    1  23          4  46  G™''^  crops,  particularly  wheat,  are  inter-  of  agricultural  trade  was  about  $12  billion. 

Packaelne                                       1  14          4  14  '^at^o'i'^  commodities  with  prices  determined  "Bln-bustlng"  crops,  along  with  ready  do- 

DeDr^iatlon"                                 0  82          2  23  ^^  world  supply  and  demand  factors.  The  mestic  and  export  markets,  should  be  good 

TransDortatlon                              0  51           1  84  P'^chase  or  sale  of  wheat  by  any  nation,  news  to  consiimers.  Such  crops  mean  Jobs  in 

Bi^in^    taxes                             0  33          1  19  especially   In   large   quantities,   affects   U.S.  the  industry  to  harvest,  store,  transport,  mlU, 

jj^^                                                q' 22          0  80  "heat  prices.  During  a  year  of  a  production  bake,    package,    and    retail.    Large    exports 

Enerev                                            0  21          0  76  shortfall  due  to  drought,  flood,  freezes,  etc.,  mean  protection  for  the  dollar  at  home  and 

Ret>alrs                                           0  17          0  60  *  country  may  make  large  wheat  purchases  abroad. 

Int««st                                          0  15          0  53  *°  niake  up  for  domestic  reduced  production.  Restrictions  on  wheat  exports  to  Russia  or 

Other                                              680        24  63  The  United  States.  Canada,  and  the  Soviet  any  nation  have  a  negative  effect.  There  will 

.jj^j^^   ^^   ^^^  world's  leading  wheat  pro-  be  fewer  Jobs  available  in  the  agricultural 

In  June  1972,  the  month  before  the  much-  ducers.  A  large  sale  or  purchase  by  any  one  industry.  The  American  farmer  cannot  con- 

publiciized  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  of  these  three  affects  wheat  prices  in  the  tinue  to  produce  abundantly  and  efficiently 

bread  prices  averaged  24.7   cents  for   a   1-  other  two  as  well  as  prices  In  the  rest  of  the  if  exports  are  restricted  by  the  political  and 

potmd  loaf  and  the  farm  value  of  wheat  In  world.  Thus,  UJ5.  exports  of  wheat  to  Russia  emotional  needs  of  longshorernen  and  poll- 

s  loaf   was  2.6   cents.   In  June   1975,   a   1-  have  no  more  effect  on  U.S.  wheat  prices  than  tlclans. 

pound   loaf   of    white   bread   averaged    35.6  would   large   volume   exports   to   any   other  The  foreign  trade  policy  of  the  U.S.  must 

cents  and  the  cost  of  wheat  In  the  loaf  was  country  or  coxmtrles.  be   made   by   the   Congress  and   the   Presl- 

3.6  cents.  In  short,  the  cost  oi  the  wheat  Any  concern  that  wheat  exports  in  1975/76  dent.  Our  foreign  policy  must  never  become 

Increased  1  cent,  but  the  price  of  bread  went  will  unduly  raise  bread  prices  is  not  realistic,  subservient  to  the  International  Longshore- 

up  10.9  cents!  The  U.S.  has  for  many  years  exported  more  men's  Union.  Economically,  there  is  no  "free 

The    leader    of    the    International    Long-  wheat  annually  than  U.S.  consvuners  annu-  lunch."    The    time    is    rapidly    approaching 

shoremen's  Union   advocates  that   more  of  ally  use  for  food.  Prom  1962  to  1974,  annual  when  labor  leaders,  politicians,  consumers, 

the  Soviet  grain  slilpments  move  in  Ameri-  use  of  wheat  for  food  In  the  U.S.  consist-  and  farmers  must  all  face  this  simple  eco- 

can  ships  to  provide  more  Jobs  for  American  ently  ranged  from  500  to  about  528  million  nomlc  truth. 

U.S.  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  UTILIZATION  BY  MARKET  YEARS  (JULY  1-JUNE  30) 
|ln  thousands  of  bushels] 


Average 
1965-69 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76  > 

Average 
1965-69 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 ' 

Annual  production 

1,426.0 
515.0 
705.0 
640.0 

36.1 

1,545.0 
528.0 

1,186.0 
438.0 

34.2 

1,705.0 
528.0 

1, 148. 0 
228.0 

30.9 

1,793.0 
525.0 

1,039.0 
319.0 

29.2 

2,136.0 
525.0 

1, 050. 0 
823.0 

24.6 

Exports  as  percent'of  total  tnnuil  pro- 
duction  

Carryover  as  percent  of  total  annual  pro- 
duction  

49.0 
43.9 

76.7 
55.8 

67.3 
25.6 

57.9 
13.9 

Food 

Exports 

Ending  carryover 

Food  use  as  percent  of  total  annua! 
production 

49.1 
24.5 

<iData  for  1975-76  estimated. 


CAPITAIiISM:  DEPINnTON,  ORIGINS, 
DYNAMICS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  BITRKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
probably  few  aspects  of  our  national  life 
are  as  persistently  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood  as  is  the  true  meaning  of 
our  economic  system  of  capitalism.  It  is 
tragic  indeed  that,  thanks  to  wronghead- 
ed  and  constant  propaganda  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  generations,  especially  in 
economics  textbooks  used  in  most  of  our 
schools,  capitalism  has  become  almost  a 
dirty  word  In  the  opinion  of  many  peo- 
ple. And  yet.  if  they  truly  understood  the 
bases  of  capitalism  and  their  profound 


implications  for  human  freedom  and 
material  well-being,  most  people  would 
probably  demand  that  we  sharply  curtail 
the  power  of  government  and  let  capital- 
ism work  for  the  benefit  of  all,  just  as  our 
Founding  Fathers  intended. 

As  we  observe  our  Nation's  200th  an- 
niversary, it  is  time  to  reflect  on  our  first 
principles  and  to  recall  that  capitalism, 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  allowed  to 
operate,  has  been  the  primary  factor  in 
our  country's  economic  growth. 

I  have  seen  this  basic  proposition  no- 
where better  argued  than  in  an  article 
entitled  "Capitalism :  Definition — Ori- 
gins— ^Dynamics,"  written  by  Prof.  V. 
Orval  Watts  and  published  in  the  Oc- 
tober 1975  issue  of  the  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education's  magazine  the 
Freeman.  This  article  manages  to  be 
both  scholarly  and  lucid  at  the  same 
time,  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  into 


the  Record  at  this  point  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
(Prom  the  Freeman  magazine,  October  19761 
Capitalism  :     DxrmiTioN — Origins — 
Dynamics 

(By  V.  Orval  Watts) 

DEFINITION 

Capitalism,  according  to  the  dictionaries. 
commonly  means  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production. 

Private  ownership  means  that  individuals 
control  their  own  persons,  their  own  energies, 
and  the  products  of  their  energies.  It  pre- 
vails to  the  extent  that  Individuals  do  not 
restrain  or  Interfere  with  one  another  as 
they  rse,  exchange  (sell)  or  give  away  what 
they  find  unclaimed  or  abandoned,  what 
t^ey  make,  and  what  they  get  from  other  per- 
sons by  gift  or  exchange  (ptirchase). 

origins 

Capitalism  has  its  origins,  therefore.  In 
individual  freedom  and  In  all  of  the  Ideas. 
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■entlments  and  modM  of  conduct  that  estab- 
lish this  freedom. 

Freedom  Implies  that  Individuals  do  not 
coerce,  intimidate  or  cheat  one  another. 
This  means  that  they  do  not  use  violence  or 
fraud  to  injure  one  another  or  to  deprive 
one  another  of  possessions  obtained  by  peace- 
ful means,  and  that  they  do  not  threaten  to 
Injure  one  another  in  their  persons  or  prop- 
erties. 

This  freedom  develops  as  individuals  learn 
that,  over  a  period  of  time,  they  gain  more 
Ircm  cooperation  motivated  by  hope  of  re- 
ward than  they  do  from  services  performed 
under  threat  of  violence.  In  other  words, 
they  gain  more  in  the  long  run  by  production 
and  exchange  of  goods  and  services  than 
they  can  get  by  stealing,  fraud,  banditry  or 
other  forma  of  predatlon. 

In  short,  capitalism  arises  as  Individuals 
(a)  learn  the  advantages  of  division  of  labor 
and  voluntary  exchange,  and  (b)  discover 
and  live  by  the  moral  laws  (rules  of  con- 
duct) necessary  for  peaceful  relations,  one 
with  another. 

This  progreas  requires  growing  under- 
standing of  the  natvu*  of  man  and  the 
meaning  of  Justice,  together  with  apprecia- 
tion for  honor,  truth,  and  goodwill  toward 
more  and  more  of  their  fellow  humans. 

The  elements  of  moral  law  are  set  forth 
In  what  Judeo-Chrlstlana  refer  to  as  the 
"Ten  Commandments"  and  the  "Oolden 
Rule." 

The  negative  form  of  the  Ctolden  Rule 
expresses  the  first  principle:  "Do  not  do 
unto  others  what  you  would  not  have  them 
do  unto  you."  This  restrains  and  casts  out 
forced  sharing,  which  U  a  form  of  enslave- 
ment. 

A  later  corollary  and  supplement  of 
earUer  statements— "Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also 
unto  them"— arose  out  of  recognition  that 
we  benefit,  not  merely  by  avoiding  injury 
to  others  and  the  ensvilng  conflicts,  but  by 
voluntary  exchange  of  services  and  by  devel- 
oping habits  of  mutual  aid  and  nelghbor- 
Ilness.  (Cf.,  the  neighborly  barnraislngs  and 
other  forms  of  mutual  aid  in  pioneer  days, 
and  the  parable  of  the  Good   Samaritan.)' 

Insofar  as  Individuals  cease  to  steal  from 
one  another,  cease  to  cheat  (lie),  cease  to 
coerce  or  Intimidate  one  another,  and  keep 
their  agreements  (including  those  estab- 
lishing the  monogamous  family),  they  gain 
freedom. 

But  this  freedom  develops  only  gradually 
with  Increasing  understanding  and  self- 
restraint.  No  "man  on  a  white  horse."  no 
dictator  or  government  can  give  it  to  us. 
Indlvldtials  must  learn  to  tmderstand  it, 
accept  its  responsibUitles,  and  teach  it  to 
oncoming  generations. 

DTNAlflCS 

A.  Production  and  exchange 
In  such  absence  of  coercion,  more  and 
more  persons  attain  prosperity,  which  Fred- 
eric Le  Play  defined  as  a  "multitude  of  good 
acts."  They  let  one  another  keep  or  exchange 
or  give  away  what  each  produces  or  gets  by 
voluntary  exchange  or  gift.  They  then  pro- 
duce more,  accumulate  more,  trade  more, 
and  give  more  to  others. 

They  give  more  to  their  customers  and 
fellow  workers  in  exchange  for  what  they 
get;  and  they  give  more  to  their  offspring, 
their  friends,  their  neighbors,  and  victims 
of  misfortune.  (Note  that  the  early  Ply- 
mouth and  Jamestown  colonists  were  more 
charitable  toward  their  neighbors,  as  well 
as  more  industrious,  after  they  abandoned 
forced  sharing.) 

Free  persons  invent  and  adopt  ways  of 
mutual  aid  that  are  beyond  the  devising  or 
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imagination  of  slave  masters  and  political 
planners.  Therefore,  they  prosper. 

B.  Individuation — Competitive  cooperation — 
Large-scale  organization 

(1)  In  freedom,  humans  show  increasing 
variability  in  capacities  and  responses.  There- 
fore, capitalistic  (free)  enterprises  develop 
an  Increasingly  great  range  of  changing  oc- 
cupations, commodities,  services,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  self-development  and  satisfac- 
tion of  individual  wants. 

(2)  Because  of  the  enormous  advantages 
of  cooperation,  more  and  more  individual 
members  of  a  capitalistic  society  show  in- 
creasing regard  for  the  Interests,  desires, 
tastes  and  opinions  of  other  persons,  increas- 
ing sensitivity,  sympathy,  and  fellow-feeling 
(empathy),  along  with  increasing  Individua- 
tion In  ways  of  expressing  these  attitudes. 

Some  individuals  go  to  extremes  in  trying 
to  please  everybody  and  consequently  truly 
please  nobody.  ("The  surest  road  to  failure — 
try  to  please  everybody.") 

Others  use  or  abuse  their  freedom  by  dis- 
playing (or  pretending  to  display)  an  exag- 
gerated Indifference  to  prevailing  (popular) 
customs,  sentiments,  and  manners,  and  a 
lack  of  concern  for  the  opinions  of  other 
persons. 

In  freedom,  however,  individuals  cooperate 
more  readily  with  such  peaceable  persons  as 
have  more  or  less  similar  standards  in 
morals,  manners,  and  tastes,  but  with  com- 
plementary (rather  than  identical)  Interests 
and  abilities  in  work.  The  word  "complemen- 
tary," or  "supplemental,"  deserves  emphasis, 
because  many  or  most  forms  of  cooperation 
arise  out  of  differences  in  abilities  and  inter- 
ests rather  than  out  of  similarities  (e.g., 
farmers  and  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
bankers,  truckers  and  mechanics). 

(3)  The  many  slmUaritles  of  abilities  and 
tastes,  however,  make  a  free  society  highly 
competitive  as  well  as  cooperative.  Compet- 
ing Individuals  and  competing  groups  offer 
BimUar  (though  seldom  identical)  services 
to  consumers,  and  similar  (but  not  identical) 
Jobs  to  wage  earners  (e.g.,  coal  miners  and 
oil  producers,  savings  banks  and  stock  brok- 
ers, or  manufacturers  of  different  sizes  and 
makes  of  cars) . 

Among  free  and  peaceful  persons  (i.e..  In 
a  completely  capitalistic,  or  free-market,  vol- 
untaristlc  society) ,  this  competition  consists 
in  trying  to  offer  more  satisfactions  in  order 
to  Induce  cooperation  rather  than  in  threat- 
ening others  with  injury  in  order  to  compel 
submission  and  obedience.' 

(4)  In  freedom— In  the  absence  of  coer- 
cion—individuals keep  and  control  without 
coercive  interference  what  they  acquire  in 
peaceful  ways.  That  is,  they  may  keep,  con- 
trol, consume,  give  away  or  trade  what 
they  find  in  nature,  what  they  make  or 
invent,  what  they  get  by  gift  (as 
from  parents) .  and  what  they  get  by  volun- 
tary exchange,  including  the  temporary  uses 
of  things  for  which  they  pay  rent  or  interest. 

The  rights  of  private  ownership  are  the 
rights  to  enjoy  and  use  wealth  and  the  serv- 
ices of  free  persons  without  physical  inter- 
ference or  threat  of  Interference  from  other 
persons.  These  are  rights  of  adverse  posses- 
sion, that  Is,  the  rights  of  exclusive  use 
and  disposal  (along  with  the  responsibilities 
of  control  and  care) 

Therefore,  capitalism  (private  ownership) 
is  Individualistic.  That  is.  what  one  person 
owns,  no  one  else  may  own.  He  has  exclusive 
control  of  it.  But  he  also  has  exclusive  re- 


'  Socialists  confuse  inducement  or  persua- 
sion with  coercion.  They  fall  to  see  that  free- 
dom to  cooperate  exists  only  insofar  as  there 
Is  freedom  not  to  cooperate,  along  with  free- 
dom to  communicate  without  harassment. 
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sponslbiUty  for  It:  to  care  for  It,  and  to 
see  to  It  that  use  of  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  freedom  (property  rights)  of  other 
persons.' 

The  indescribably  complex  agreements  as 
to  property  rights  (protected  by  law,  morals, 
customs  and  manners)  constitute  freedom. 
That  is,  freedom  means  agreements,  implicit 
or  explicit  (i.e.,  tacitly  accepted  or  formally 
stated)  among  members  of  a  society,  agree- 
ment that  individuals  shall  have  undis- 
turbed control  of  their  persons  and  the  fruits 
of  their  energies,  skills,  thrift  and  enterprise 
in  trade. 

C.  Equity  versus  equality 

In  freedom,  there  Is  equity  (Justice),  not 
equality  of  rewards  for  effort.  When  indi- 
viduals are  free  to  choose  with  whom  they 
trade  and  how  much  they  offer  In  exchange, 
some  Individuals  and  groups  acquire  greater 
aggregations  of  wealth  than  do  other  Indi- 
viduals and  groups.  A  particularly  produc- 
tive group  of  producers  (e.g..  a  business  firm), 
then,  may  become  so  industrious,  inventive, 
cooperative  and  efficient  that  they  supply 
most  of  certain  commodities  or  services  for  a 
large  proportion  of  a  given  community  or 
nation.  So  concerns  like  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany grow  to  giant  size;  or  a  group  of  firms, 
like  those  making  up  the  General  Motors 
Corporation,  cooperate  in  some  respects  (e.g., 
in  obtaining  capital)  while  competing  In 
others  (e.g..  sales). 

But,  in  appraising  these  giant  concerns, 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that: 

(1)  They  get  and  hold  their  economic 
power  only  to  the  extent  that  they  serve  a 
correspondingly  large  number  of  their  fel- 
low humans.  No  company  becomes  great  in 
free  markets  by  catering  to  a  few  rich 
capitalists.  They  grow  to  giant  size  only  as 
they  help  raise  levels  of  living  for  thousands 
or  millions  of  other  producers  and  their  de- 
pendents— unless  they  are  favored  by  antl- 
capltalistic  policies  of  government  engaged 
in  war,  currency  inflation  or  suppressing 
would-be  competitors  (as,  for  example,  the 
United  States  Government  suppresses  com- 
petitors of  the  Post  Office) . 

(2)  Increasing  abundance  and  diversity  of 
goods  make  the  demand  and  supply  of  every 
product  more  and  more  elastic.  Buyers  find 
a  growing  diversity  of  goods  competing  for 
their  patronage.  Wage  earners  find  a  grow- 
ing number  of  employers  with  capital  seek- 
ing to  employ  them.  Capital  owners  are 
besieged  by  inventors  and  promoters  seek- 
ing backing  for  new  ways  of  satisfying  wants 
or  ways  of  satisfying  wants  of  which  con- 
sumers are  as  yet  scarcely  aware. 

The  most  inelastic  factor  in  a  free  society 
pf  responsible  individuals  Is  likely  to  be  In  the 
supply  of  wage  earners  (Job  seekers).  There- 
fore, they  benefit  most  from  the  competi- 
tion of  capital  seeking  investment,  and  they 
get  an  increasing  share  of  the  total  product. 


'Socialists  commonly  confuse  this  exclu- 
sive control  by  property  owners  with  the 
very  different  type  of  monopoly  which  may 
be  obtained  by  restricting  the  freedom  of 
would-be  competitors  In  use  of  their  own 
energies  and  properties.  For  example,  tSi9 
United  States  Post  Office  maintains  Its  mo- 
nopoly of  distributing  first-class  mall  by 
using  the  police  powers  of  government  to 
suppress  competition.  Coercive  Interventions 
by  government  or  Immoral  and  Illegal  private 
violence,  or  both,  are  necessary  to  maintain 
such  monopolies.  This  Is  not  freedom.  It  Is 
not  laissez-faire  capitalism.  It  is  curtailment 
of  free  enterprise.  It  is  a  negation  of  the 
rights  of  private  owners. 
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Wages  and  wage  rates  tend  to  rise,  therefore, 
while  rates  of  interest  fall.* 

D.  Progress:  Rising  levels  of  understanding, 
morality,  prosperity,  vision 

Individuals  in  freedom  prosper  as  they  win 
the  freely  given  cooperation  of  their  fellows. 

Therefore,  their  self-interest  and  family 
interests  provide  strong  incentives  to  develop 
habits  and  concern  for  the  qualities  that 
other  persons  want  in  their  co-workers  and 
suppliers.  These  are  such  qualities  as  Indus- 
trlousness,  courtesy,  and  sensitivity  to  the 
interests  of  other  humans. 

As  a  result,  free  persons  tend  to  buy  goods 
(commodities  and  services)  which  contribute 
to  their  efficiency  as  producers  and  enable 
them  to  discharge  their  countless  respon- 
sibUitles. 

For  this  reason,  the  output  of  "Industry"  In 
freedom  tends  to  become  more  wholesome; 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  population  Im- 
prove; life  expectancies  tend  to  lengthen; 
and  tastes  in  art,  drama,  music  and  litera- 
ture rise. 

Accustomed  to  these  rewards  of  progress, 
members  of  a  free  society  tend  more  and 
more  to  expect  and  strive  for  Improvement 
m  the  lives  of  their  neighbors  as  well  as  In 
their  Immediate  circle  of  family  and  friends. 

At  this  point,  a  dangerous  ideology  may 
become  fashionable.  It  has  been  well  named, 
"the  Utopian  Heresy."  Impatience  with  the 
real  or  fancied  shortcomings  of  other  per- 
sons may  prompt  efforts  to  hasten  improve- 
ment by  use  of  a  uttle  legal  coercion — on  a 
few  at  first,  and  on  more  and  more  of  their 
supposedly  backward  fellows  as  time  passes. 

In  this  way,  free  and  prosperous  individu- 
als may  combine  to  infringe  the  freedom  of 
their  neighbors  while  intending  only  to  do 
them  good.  And,  as  they  set  precedents  by 
such  coercive  "reforms,"  others  use  the  same 
arguments  for  more  and  more  Infringe- 
ments for  similar  "good"  ends.  Thus,  freedom 
declines. 

This  loss  of  freedom  deprives  individuals 
of  opportunities  and  responsibilities.  There- 
fore, It  gives  rise  to  worse  conditions,  which 
the  confirmed  ideologists  attribute  to  what 
freedom  remains.  Long  ago,  a  now-forgotten 
philosopher  observed  that  "Mankind  is  a  race 
which  binds  itself  in  chains — and  calls  each 
fresh  link  progress." 

A  wealthy  society — prosperous  because  of  a 
longer  period  of  freedom — can  afford  more 
waste  (idleness,  paternalism,  wars,  para- 
sitism and  socialism)  than  a  society  that  is 
poor  because  its  people  have  had  little  free- 
dom. 

But  for  any  community  or  nation,  a  con- 
tinuing decline  of  freedom  must  at  last  bring 
on  a  collapse  in  bankruptcy,  chaos,  revolu- 
tion and /or  subjection  to  'political  tjrranny. 

Prosperity  has  Its  perils,  not  least  of  which 
is  the  peril  of  forgetting  how  it  was  achieved. 


HATCH  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  more  knowledgeable  media  ob- 

'The  rise  in  Interest  rates  during  the 
past  60  years-  has  been  due  to  the  anti- 
capltallstlc  policies  of  governments — wars, 
inflation  of  currencies,  waste  of  resources, 
and  forced  redistribution  of  wealth  and 
Income. 

The  rise  In  certain  land  values  has  been 
aggravated  by  socialistic  policies,  which 
tend  to  concentrate  populations  In  favored 
cities,  thus  retarding  the  development  of  less 
densely  populated  areas,  whose  small  popu- 
lations lack  political  power.  Most  of  the 
world's  land  area  Is  still  sparsely  populated 
and  is  cultivated  only  by  extensive  methods. 
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servers  of  the  congressional  scene  is  Joe 
McCaffrey,  whose  news  commentary  on 
the  Congress  is  heard  regularly  over 
WMAL  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  his  weekend  broadcast  of  Sunday, 
November  9,  Mr.  McCaffrey  discussed 
the  recent  action  in  the  House  adversely 
affecting  the  Hatch  Act.  Since  this  meas- 
ure is  now  in  the  Senate  awaiting  con- 
templation by  that  august  body  and 
since  many  of  the  Members  may  have 
been  in  their  districts  over  the  weekend 
and  missed  the  broadcast,  I  am  inserting 
the  basic  text  in  the  Record: 

Commentary  By  Joe  McCaitrey 

President  Ford  may  have  a  popular  veto 
coming  up  soon. 

Many  of  his  vetoes  have  not  won  wide 
acclaim,  but  when  he  vetoes  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  Hatch  Act,  he  may  find  be  has 
ended  up  on  the  popular  side. 

Some  House  Members  who  voted  to  slide 
government  workers  into  partisan  politics 
tell  me  they  are  now  having  second 
thoughts  about  that  legislation. 

One  of  them  said,  I'm  getting  worried  now 
that  I  relate  partisan  party  activity  by  gov- 
ernment workers  to  the  power  of  public 
service  unions.  Diluting  the  Hatch  Act  could 
Jet  propel  us  all  into  a  situation  where  the 
government  employees  will  become  the  most 
powerful  group  In  the  country.  I  keep  look- 
ing at  New  York  City  and  seeing  how  labor 
unions  strangled  that  city — and  I  secretly 
hope  the  President  bounces  the  bill  back  to 
us. 


POST  OFFICE  DETERIORATINa 
STEADILY 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF  SOirrB  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  rea- 
son for  voting  against  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  amendments  of  1975 
was  a  "no  confidence  vote"  in  our  pres- 
ent postal  system  and  the  direction  it 
is  going.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high  officials 
of  the  post  office  talk  of  closing  the  post 
office  in  Humbolt,  SD.,  my  home  town, 
and  other  small  South  Dakota  towns,' 
within  the  next  18  months.  At  least  that 
is  one  of  their  efficiency  proposals.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  remember  that  the  most 
important  contact  that  most  people  have 
with  Government  is  mail  service.  Under 
this  bill  Congress  is — could  be — asked  to 
cough  up  $3.8  billion,  essentially  approve 
a  12  cent  stamp,  and  continue  to  give  the 
stamp  of  approval  to  postal  salaries  of 
high  level  postal  administrators  that 
are  more  than  what  Congressmen  earn 
and  in  some  instances  exceed  what  our 
largest  corporate  executives  are  paid- 
see  attachment.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  high 
salaries  would  be  justified  if  additional 
efficiencies  resulted.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  our  postal  service  has  been 
deteriorating  steadily  since  the  conver- 
sion to  the  quasi-corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  stand  for  put- 
ting the  post  office  back  imder  the  Gov- 
ernment so  that  we  Congressmen  will  be 
responsible  for  it.  At  present,  constitu- 
ents complain  that  we  can  do  little  more 
than  send  a  letter  of  suggestion  over  to 
the  post  office.  If  we  are  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  post  office  then  we 
should  have  control  of  it.  My  no  vote  on 
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this  biU  indicates  my  vote  of  "no  con- 
fidence" in  the  present  postal  organiza- 
tional structure : 

Salaxies  of  High  Level  Postal 

AOMINISTUATOaS 

1.  Post  Master  General— $60,000. 

2.  Deputy  Post  Master  General — $48,000  to 
$58,900. 

3.  Senior  Assistant  Post  Master  General 
for  Operations — $46,500  to  $57,800. 

4.  Senior  Assistant  Post  Master  Genera] 
for  Manpower  and  Cost  Control — $45,000  to 
$57,800. 

6.  Senior  Assistant  Post  Master  General  foi 
Finance — $46,000  to  $57,800. 

6.  Senior  Assistant  Post  Master  General 
for  Administration — $45,000  to  $57,800. 

7.  Senior  Assistant  Post  Master  General  for 
Employee  and  Labor  Relations — $43,600  to 
$57,200. 

8.  General  Counsel — $42,000  to  $56,700. 

9.  Regional  Poet  Master  General  for  Cen- 
tral Region  (includes  South  Dakota) — $43,- 
500  to  $57,200. 

10.  Assistant  Post  Master  General  for  Bulk 
Mafl— $42,000  to  $56,000. 


THE  FORD  ADMINISTRATION'S  DE- 
FAULT WITH  REGARD  TO  AMER- 
ICAN CITIES 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Novemjter  11,  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing his  October  29  address  on  New  York 
City's  financial  crisis,  President  Ford  was 
asked  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
Federal  Government's  bailing  out  Lock- 
heed and  bailing  out  New  York  City. 
"Well  in  retrospect  we  may  have  made 
a  mistake  in  bailing  out  Lockheed,"  Mr. 
Ford  replied.  This  response  illuminates 
far  more  about  this  and  past  adminis- 
trations' misguided  policies  and  lopsided 
priorities  than  all  of  Mr.  Ford's  preced- 
ing remarks  on  his  approach  to  New 
York  City. 

A  "mistake"  suggests  an  error  of  Judg- 
ment, a  unique  case.  It  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  label  the  Government's 
bailing  out  Lockheed  as  ideology  mixed 
with  a  large  measure  of  necessity,  given 
the  existing  political-economic  struc- 
ture. Increasingly,  Government  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  corporate  world.  The  loan 
to  Lockheed  was  not  an  isolated  "mis- 
take." Many  other  corporations  have 
been  bailed  out  in  the  past  and,  I  suspect, 
barring  fundamental  changes  in  our 
economy  and  Government,  they  will  be 
in  the  future.  The  Lockheed  bailout  was 
part  of  a  larger  pattern  of  official  polio 
whereby  the  Government  protects  and 
enhances  the  fortunes  of  the  wealthy 
and  of.  leading  corporations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  needs  of  less  advantaged 
groups  and  business  institutions.  Rarely 
are  the  giant  corporations  that  are  recip- 
ients of  Federal  Government  largesse 
required  to  demonstrate  their  manage- 
rial competence.  If  they  were,  most  de- 
fense contractors  with  their  gross  over-  * 
nms  and  questionable  financial  practices 
at  home  and  abro£ul  would  reveal  them- 
selves to  be  far  more  mismanaged  than 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Ford's  statement  on  New  York  City 
makes  it  quite  clear  what  the  Federal 
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Government's  priorities  are.  Like  his 
predecessors  who  brought  us  the  Amer- 
ican war  In  Indochina,  Mr.  Ford  does  not 
appear  particularly  concerned  about  the 
$150  billion  and  more  spent  on  that  war 
— and  its  ruinous  effect  on  the  economy 
— or  especially  reflective  on  the  good  that 
might  have  been  accomplished  if  that 
money  had  been  spent  on  economic  proj- 
ects at  home.  Also  like  his  predecessors 
who  casually  disregard  waste  in  military 
spending  but  who  are  outraged  by  the 
relatively  fewer  and  less  costly  instances 
of  waste  in  social  spending,  Mr.  Ford 
ft  does  not  seem  particularly  sensitive  to 
'^  the  needs  of  unprivileged  Americans  for 
assistance  which  they  are  entitled  to. 

The^^ederal  Government  routinely 
underwrites  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
business  transactions  abroad  and  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans  to  adversaries, 
yet  denies  relief  to  its  own  cities  and  low- 
Interest  loans  to  its  own  citizens.  In  the 
final  days  of  the  Saigon  regime  Mr.  Ford 
urgently  requested  funds  to  stave  off  the 
collapse  of  Saigon.  It  is  ironic  in  thjs 
connection  that  the  thrust  of  American 
foreign  policy  has  been  to  assist  urban- 
based  regimes  in  Saigon,  Phnom  Penh, 
and  other  client  states,  attaching  great 
Importance  to  the  economic  viability  of 
foreign  cities,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
missing the  significance  of  economic 
crisis  in  American  cities. 

What  accoimts  for  these  kinds  of 
priorities,  these  inconsistencies  in  official 
policy?  During  the  past  three  decades 
Americans  became  inured  to  the  notion 
that  the  mainsprings  of  their  security 
and  well-being  resided  somewhere  out 
there  in  the  world.  Acquiescing  to  a 
peculiarly  distorted  definition  of  national 
security  foisted  upon  them  by  the  so- 
called  national  security  managers,  Amer- 
icans have  become  alienated  from  their 
own-felt  needs  and  real-life  dilemmas, 
all  for  the  sake  of  abstract  power  goals, 
distant  actions,  and  indeterminant  and 
deferred  promises.  The  floodgates  Ameri- 
cans were  called  upon  to  erect  against 
communism  turned  out,  tragically,  to 
become  their  straitjackets,  preventing 
them  from  creating  in  their  own  land 
common  projects  for  themselves  and 
their  fellow  men  that  would  have  been 
far  more  useful  to  their  liberty,  economic 
welfare,  and  safety. 

The  priority  of  interventionlsm  and 
militarism  drained  away  vast  resources 
that  could  have  been  used  for  the  social 
and  economic  reconstruction  of  Amer- 
ica's cities.  New  York  City  and  other 
cities  have  had  to  make  up  the  difference 
at  a  time  when  popular  demands  for  so- 
cial services  and  economic  security  in- 
creased greatly.  National  health  insur- 
ance, and  particularly  a  full  employment 
policy  would  have  averted  New  York 
City's  insolvency. 

It  is  rather  incongruous  that  the  Ford 
administration,  on  the  one  hand,  de- 
clares its  support  for  a  more  creative 
federalism  and  greater  local  control 
that  would  devolve  more  responsibility 
upon  local  imits  of  government  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  denies  localities  the  re- 
sources they  need  to  be  responsible.  If 
Mr.  Ford  and  others  were  really  serious 
about  greater  local  control,  they  should 
consider  the  disparity  between  New  York 
City's  Federal  tax  burden  and  the  funds 
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it  receives  from  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  form  of  goods  and  services.  The 
Library  of  Congress  estimates  that  in 
1975  New  Yorkers  will  pay  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  $21.8  billion.  GEO  esti- 
mated that  in  1974  New  York  City  re- 
ceived in  grants  and  direct  payments  to 
its  citizens  $8.5  billion.  New  Yorkers, 
therefore,  have  been  dutifully  flnancing 
the  Pentagon — and  its  extravagances — 
yet  the  administration  cannot  compre- 
hend the  just  claims  of  New  York  City 
for  Federal  assistance.  One  solution 
within  the  context  of  federalism  and 
revenue  sharing  is  to  enable  New  York- 
ers to  finance  their  own  projects  by 
returning  to  them  a  greater  portion  of 
their  tax  payments. 

The  President's  response  to  New  York 
City's  financial  crisis  brings  us  to  the 
point  when  we  have  to  ponder  what  and 
who  it  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  that  the 
Government  should  be  supporting— in- 
solvent military  corporations  or  in- 
solvent cities;  aid  to  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged or  foreign  aid  to  dubloiis 
projects  of  regimes  of  questionable  le- 
gitimacy and  wasteful  aid  to  the  Penta- 
gon. Should  we  as  a  nation  meet  the 
just  demands  of  the  unprivileged  many 
or  perpetuate  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  few? 

What  is  so  tragic  about  public  policy 
is  that  it  is  clearly  divorced  from  a 
framework  of  ethical  purposes  which 
Government  ought  to  accomplish.  As  a 
consequence  entrenched  centers  of  pow- 
er walk  off  with  a  disproportionate  slice 
of  the  fiscal  pie  against  all  claims  of 
social  need,  constitutional  principles  and 
of  fairness.  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  think 
clearly  about  what  are  the  legitimate 
ends  of  Government? 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROF.  ROLLIN 
PERKINS 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF   CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Prof.  Rollln  Perkins,  without  doubt  our 
Nation's  leading  authority  on  criminal 
law,  is  retiring  from  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  California,  Hastings  Col- 
lege of  the  Law. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of 
Professor  Perkins'  students  during  my 
freshman  year  at  Hastings.  I  am  siu^ 
that  the  Members  would  like  to  join  in 
this  special  tribute  to  one  of  the  giants 
of  jurisprudence.  The  following  tribute 
to  Professor  Perkins  was  prepared  by 
some  of  his  students,  and  at  their  request 
I  am  inserting  it  into  the  Congrissional 
Record : 

Pkof.  Rolun  Perkins 

The  people  of  the  United  States  offer  a 
tribute  and  appreciation  to  Professor  RoUln 
M.  Perkins  for  hla  outstanding  contributions 
In  the  fl^d  of  Juridical  science  and  the  legal 
profession.  Professor  Perkins,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  criminal  law  scholars  and  teachers 
has  devoted  a  half  century  as  a  legal  aca- 
demician and  scholar,  and  commenced  his 
teaching  career  as  assistant  professor  of  law 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  In  1916. 

Professor  Bollln  Perkins  Joined  the  Unl- 
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versity  of  California,  fastings  College  of  the 
Law,  as  a  member  of  iut  distinguished  Sixty. 
Five  Club  Faculty  inAhe  Pall  of  1957.  For 
nineteen  years  he  b^  taught  and  Inspired 
literally  thousanda^f  Hastings  students  who 
have  received  their  Juris  Doctor  degrees  and 
have  assiuned  positions  of  leadership  In  the 
legal  profession  as  practicing  attorneys. 
Judges,  legislators  and  legal  educators. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Hastings,  Professor 
Perkins  was  a  professor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  also  held  permanent  aca- 
demic positions  at  VanderbUt  University  and 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Professor  Perkins  Is  a  product  of  educa- 
tional Institutions  that  might  be  described 
as  nationwide.  A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  he  received  his  Juris  Doctor  degree 
from  Stanford  University  and  bis  8.  J  J),  de- 
gree from  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Perkins'  career  can  be  described 
as  a  career  of  superb  service.  A  legion  of  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  legal  profession 
can  attest  to  the  quality  of  his  superb  teach- 
ing, his  keen  scholarship,  and  his  qualities 
as  a  gracious  and  warm  human  being;  a 
teacher  who  combines  probing  analjrtlcal 
questions  with  warmth  and  a  well -honed 
wit. 

Professor  Perkins  has  national  and  Inter- 
national stature  as  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities in  the  field  of  criminal  law;  his 
creative  work  has  brought  about  lasting  ad- 
vances In  the  substantive  case  law  In  that 
field.  His  treatise,  Perkins  on  Criminal  Law, 
has  been  quoted  In  numerous  Judicial  deci- 
sions. 

He  is  the  author  of  fifteen  books  and  nu- 
merous articles.  He  has  written  for  the  Hast- 
ings Law  Journal,  the  Harvard  Law  Review, 
the  University  of  Illinois  Law  Review,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review  and 
a  host  of  other  publications. 

He  is  a  teacher  without  parallel.  In  1973  he 
was  awarded,  by  student  consensus,  the 
"Outstanding  Teacher  Award".  Many  of  his 
students  have  become  nationally  renowned 
lawyers  and  academicians.  Included  In  this 
group  are  two  professors  at  Hastings  College 
of  the  Law.  namely  Professor  Harold  Verrall 
and  Professor  Charles  Nutting.  Dr.  Virgil  ' 
Hancher,  former  President  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  a  former  President  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  several  Senators  Including 
Senator  Tom  Martin,  a  former  Senator  from 
Iowa,  two  former  members  of  the  Iowa  Su- 
preme Court,  Judges  Garfield  and  Larsen,  a 
former  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
Assemblyman  WUlie  Brown  of  the  California 
Legislature  and  a  legion  of  other  lower  court 
Judges  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
teaching. 

Professor  Rollln  Perkins  Is  truly  one  of  the 
select  "giants  of  this  earth"  In  legal  educa- 
tion and  his  contribution  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  our  society  Is  without  parallel.  It 
can  be  said  without  challenge  that  be  right- 
fully belongs  with  those  select  few  Jvirors, 
advocates  and  academicians,  who  have 
formed  a  cornerstone  upon  which  modem 
criminal  law  has  been  structured. 

The  law  will  always  be  grateful  for  the 
presence  and  the  Influence  of  this  quiet, 
modest,  brilliant  scholar  of  the  law. 


CITY  OP  SPRINGFIELD  SALUTES 
MARINES  ON  200TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1975  marked  a  great  anniversary 
for  one  of  America's  toughest,  and  finest 
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service  forces.  On  that  day  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  celebrated  their  Bicentennial. 
For  these  proud  men  It  has  been  200  years 
of  service,  200  years  of  bravery,  200  years 
of  pride  and  200  years  of  defending 
America  wherever  they  were  needed.  I 
congratulate  the  men  of  the  U.S.  Marines 
on  their  anniversary. 

The  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  marked 
this  anniversary  with  a  ceremony  and 
military  gun  salute  at  Court  Square.  At- 
tending the  ceremony  were  Mayor  Wil- 
liam C.  Sullivan,  Lt.  Col.  Stoeber  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  Director  Jerry 
Healy  of  the  Springfield  Civic  Center, 
City  Councilman  Daniel  Walsh,  Lt.  Wil- 
liam C.  Smith,  commander  of  Spring- 
field's "C"  Company,  and  my  representa- 
tive, Ms.  Gale  Farrell.  The  ceremony  was 
highlighted  by  the  delivery  of  a  plaque 
from  Maj.  Gen.  M.  P.  Ryan,  Director  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  The  plaque 
was  delivered  by  runner  after  a  300-mile 
relay  run  from  Philadelphia,  indicative 
of  the  great  strength  of  the  men  of  the 
U.S.  Marines. 

For  the  Record,  I  have  enclosed  Mayor 
Sullivan's  proclamation  of  "U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Week,"  the  message  from  Major 
General  Ryan  and  a  New  York  Times 
service  article  on  the  Marines  that  ap- 
peared in  the  November  10  issue  of  the 
Springfield  Union. 

Again,  I  salute  the  proud  Marines  jon 
200  years  of  patriotic,  and  often  heroic, 
service  to  America. 

The  material  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Nov.  10,  1976] 

Sense  of  Pruie  and  Patriotism  Stands  Out 

IN  Corps 

(By  Delrdre  Carmody) 

From  the  halls  of  Montezuma  to  the  shores 
of  Tripoli,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Manila  Bay,  St. 
Nazaire,  Guadalcanal,  Tarawa,  Guam,  Iwo 
Jima,  Inchon  and  the  betiches  of  Da  Nang, 
the  United  States  Marines  for  the  last  200 
years  have  fought,  died  and  Inspired  the 
nation. 

Today,  marines  will  stand  at  attention 
around  the  world  to  mark  their  bicentennial. 

President  Ford  wUl  lead  the  country's 
tribute  and  place  a  wreath  at  the  foot  of 
the  Marine  Corps  War  Memorial  at  Arlington. 

The  Mailne  Band  will  play.  Twenty-one 
guns  will  pound  out  their  volleys.  And  a 
bugler  will  send  the  slow,  mournful  notes 
of  taps  out  over  the  gray  tombstones  as  ma- 
rines In  dress  blues  at  the  entrances  of 
American  embassies  abroad  and  marines  In 
long  lines  of  green  In  camps  across  the 
country  will  Join  In  observances  of  the  day. 

The  200  years  that  they  will  look  back 
on  have  been  filled  with  bloody,  wartime 
episodes  of  glory;  controversial  expeditions; 
debates  on  the  fioor  of  Congress  about  the 
very  existence  of  the  corps,  and  bitter  criti- 
cism of  its  strenuous  and,  In  the  eyes  of  their 
critics,  Inhumane  training  practices. 

But  what  stands  out  over  the  years  is  the 
sense  of  pride  and  patriotism  that  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  has  Infused,  especially  In  the 
dim  days  of  wartime,  as  word  of  gallant  and 
often  costly  expeditions  have  lifted  the  na- 
tion's spirit  and  reinforced  Its  zeal. 

The  Marine  Corps  was  formed  on  Nov.  10, 
1775,  by  an  act  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
which  provided  for  two  battalions  of  ma- 
rines to  be  raised  and  to  be  composed  of 
"good  seamen  or  so  acquainted  with  mari- 
time affairs  as  to  be  able  to  serve  with  ad- 
vantage by  sea  when  required."  They  were  to 
be  called  the  First  and  Second  Battalions  of 
American  Marines. 

There  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  any- 
thing near  two  battalions  was  ever  raised,  al- 
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though  marine  guard  detachments  were  re- 
cruited and  assigned  aboard  ships  of  the  new 
Navy  almost  as  fast  as  they  were  put  Into 
commission.  By  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  approximately  130  officers  held  marine 
commissions,  and  the  number  of  enlisted 
men  and  noncommissioned  officers  was  some- 
where in  the  range  of  2,000. 

The  marines  wore  green  and  white  uni- 
forms with  leather  stocks  buckled  under 
their  collars  that  forced  them  to  hold  their 
heads  high.  It  gave  them  the  designation  of 
"leathernecks." 

FOUNDED  IN    1775 

On  Nov.  28,  1775,  18  days  after  the  Con- 
tinental Marines  were  founded,  a  well-known 
Philadelphia  clubman  named  Samuel  Nicho- 
las was  commissioned  as  captain  of  the  ma- 
rines. Later  he  was  promoted  to  major  and 
served  In  what  was  the  equivalent  of  the 
modem  commandant. 

Under  his  command,  a  detachment  of  230 
marines  boarded  ships  and  set  out  for  the 
island  of  New  Providence  In  the  Bahamas.  On 
March  3,  1776,  Captain  Nicholas  led  the  first 
marine  landing  party  in  United  States  history 
in  a  surprise  attack  on  the  capital.  Old  Nas- 
sau, in  an  attempt  to  capture  stores  of  Brit- 
ish arms  and  amunltlon  that  were  believed 
to  be  in  the  city's  two  forts. 

The  marines  succeeded  In  capturing  Fort 
Montagu,  but  they  did  not  find  the  cache 
of  arms  and  ammunition  they  were  seeking. 
It  was  late  In  the  day,  so  they  put  off  the  at- 
tack on  Fort  Nassau  until  the  next  day.  This 
delay  turned  out  to  be  costly  because  It  al- 
lowed Gov.  Montfort  Browne  to  remove  150 
casks  of  gunpowder,  sneak  them  out  through 
the  unguarded  channel  and  get  them  safely 
to  the  coast  of  Florida.  It  was  not  an  auspl- 
ciovis  beginning  for  the  marines. 

But  the  men  distinguished  themselves  in 
a  number  of  other  battles  during  the  Revo- 
lution, including  engagements  in  Canada,  at 
Trenton,  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  and  at  sea.  The 
men  were  dismissed  after  the  war  In  1783 
and  for  the  next  15  years  the  marines  ceased 
to  exist. 

On  July  11,  1789,  Congress  passed  an  act 
establishing  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
It  consisted  of  one  major,  four  captains,  28 
lieutenants  and  848  enlisted  men.  Including 
32  fifers  and  drummers.  It  would  be  years 
before  the  corps'  strength  would  exceed  1 ,000, 
and  there  -  were  peacetime  years  when  Its 
strength  fell  to  500. 

THE    SHIP   IS    SINKING 

During  the  19th  century  the  marines 
fought  In  the  Atlantic  against  the  French,  In 
Florida  against  the  Indians,  in  the  Banana 
Wars  In  Latin  America  and  with  Commodore 
Matthew  C.  Perry  In  the  Far  East,  they  made 
their  first  landing  on  Okinawa. 

Twenty-eight  marines  died  when  the  bat- 
tleship Maine  wsis  blown  up  in  Havana 
harbor  and  another  of  them,  Pvt.  William 
Anthony,  made  history  when  he  collided  with 
his  captain  In  the  smoke-filled  companion- 
way  moments  after  the  blast,  apologized, 
clicked  his  heels  and  said,  "Sir,  I  beg  to  re- 
port that  the  captain's  ship  Is  sinking." 

However,  two  of  the  battles  that  wUl  for- 
ever be  part  of  Marine  Corps  history  because 
they  have  been  Immortalized  In  the  first  line 
of  the  stirring  Marine  Corps  Hymn  by  its  un- 
known author  were  fought  with  relatively 
few  marines. 

They  were  the  so-called  battle  of  Tripoli 
against  Barbary  pirates  In  which  16  marines 
fought  and  the  war  against  Mexico,  in  which 
the  Marine  Corps  played  no  major  part.  It 
was  the  marines'  participation  in  the  battle 
of  Mexico  City,  the  Halls  of  Montezuma,  un- 
der Gen.  Wlnfleld  Scott,  known  as  "Old  Puss 
and  Feathers,"  that  Inspired  the  words  In 
the  hymn. 

AT    BEIXEAtr   WOOD 

Tbe  bloodiest  marine  battles,  however, 
were  fought  In  the  major  wars  of  this  cen- 
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tiuy.  In  the  bush-covered  terrain  at  the 
battle  of  Belleau  Wood  during  World  War  I, 
the  marines  suffered  56  percent  casualties, 
with  1,062  men  killed  and  3,615  wounded. 

It  was  during  that  action  that  Gunnery 
Sgt.  Dan  Daly,  the  "quiet  man"  who  had  won 
two  Medals  of  Honor,  leaped  out  of  the 
trenches  and  shouted  to  his  men,  "Come  on 
you  sons  of  bitches,  do  you  want  to  live  for- 
ever?" 

The  reports  of  daring  marine  Invasions  on 
the  beaches  and  the  jungles  of  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  I  kept  the  people  of  this 
country,  their  ears  glued  to  their  radios.  In 
a  state  of  high  tension. 

Although  the  Marines  played  major  roles 
In  the  wars  In  Korea  and  South  Vietnam — 
the  battles  of  Inchon  in  Korea  and  Khesanh 
In  South  Vietnam  have  been  compared  to 
those  of  Guadalcanal  and  Tarawa — It  Is  Iwo 
Jima  that  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Indeed,  It  is  the  scene  of  the  triumphant 
raising  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  by  marines 
over  Mount  Surlbachl  after  the  battle  that 
the  Marine  Corps  chose  as  the  subject  for 
its  giant  memorial  at  Arlington,  where  cere- 
monies are  being  held  today. 


Proclamation  or  Mayor  William  C.  Suixi- 

VAN     ON    THE    200th    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 

Marine  Corps,  November  10,  1975 
united  states  marine  corps  week 

Whereas,  Since  the  10th  of  November  1775 
when  two  Battalions  of  Continental  Marines 
were  formed  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
the  Marines  have  continued  to  be  the  "First 
to  Fight"  when  their  country  called;  always 
serving  with  distinction  and  honor;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Marine  Corps 
has  proudly  carried  and  defended  the  colors 
of  the  United  States  in  every  clime  and  place 
for  the  past  200  years,  building  a  glorious 
tradition  of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears;  and 

ViTiereas,  The  City  of  Springfield  and  this 
community  have  given  freely  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  our  citizens 
Join  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  pause  and 
reflect  on  this  proud  tradition  of  service  to 
our  country  as  the  Marlue  Corps  observes 
its  Bicentennial 

I  urge  the  citizens  of  the  City  and  com- 
munity to  Join  in  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  past  or 
present,  active  or  reserve,  and  their  families, 
all  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  In  the  United  States. 

Message    From    Maj.    Gen.    M.     P.    Rtan, 

Director.  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
To:  City  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts  and 
surrounding  communities. 
On  this  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
United  States  ^arlne  Corps  a  group  of 
young  men  from  Springfield's  Reserve  unit. 
Company  C  (-),  First  BatUllon,  Twenty- 
Fifth  Marine  Regiment,  Fourth  Marine  Divi- 
sion. United  States  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
have  completed  an  arduous  relay  run  from 
Tun  Tavern  In  Philadelphia,  the  birthplace 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  to  Springfield  In  cele- 
bration of  our  Bicentennial.  Such  an  ener- 
getic undertaking  Is  Indicative  of  the  manner 
In  which  your  community  has  supported  the 
entire  Marine  Corps  program  throughout  our 
history. 

As  Director.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Marine  Corps,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  you  and  thank 
you  for  your  Interest  in  our  Marine  Corps 
and  for  your  sons  and  daughters  who  have 
served  so  proudly.  The  Marine  Corps  eagerly 
accepts  the  challenge  of  serving  you.  your 
State,  and  our  great  Nation  for  the  next 
two  hundred  years. 
Semper  Pldells. 
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anh-semtzism  at  the  united 

NATIONS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  RMNSTLVAIOA 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  EHiBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  three 
votes  last  night  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  culminating  with  the 
a]n>roval  of  the  resolution  equating  Zlon- 
1^  with  racism  represent  the  almost 
total  loss  of  morality  In  that  institution. 
If  the  V2f.  was  ineffective  In  most 
areas  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  place 
where  the  world's  problems  could  be  dis- 
cussed rationally.  Instead,  It  has  become 
a  forum  for  racism,  antl-Semltlsm.  and 
an  apologist  for  and  an  advocator  of  ter- 
rorism and  murder. 

What  the  result  of  these  votes  will  be 
internationally  is  not  hard  to  predict. 
Terrorist  organizations  such  as  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  and 
others  will  Interpret  these  votes  as  ap- 
proval for  their  past  murders  and  those 
planned  for  the  future. 

Additionally,  there  are  many  nations, 
especially  in  the  Middle  East,  where  Jew- 
ish minorities  are  subject  to  restrictions 
and  persecution  which  rival  the  worst 
practices  carried  out  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  can  expect  these  countries  to 
intensify  their  anti-Semitic  policies  and 
to  use  the  votes  in  the  General  Assembly 
to  Jmtify  these  actions. 

What  the  U.N.  has  done,  in  fact,  is  to 
legitimize  bigotry,  terrorism  and  murder 
on  an  international  scale  in  a  way  the 
world  has  not  seen  since  Nazi  Germany 
was  crushed  in  1945. 

Because  our  Nation  caimot  condone 
such  actions  and  because  verbal  criticism 
will  carry  no  weight  at  all,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  must  act 
Quickly  to  show  our  displeasure. 

The  most  immediate  step  should  be 
taken  in  the  area  of  our  financial  support 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  countries 
which  supported  the  resolutions. 

First,  our  contribution  to  the  general 
operating  fund  of  the  U JJ.  should  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  from  its  present  level 
of  about  25  percent.  We  should  also  take 
a  close  look  at  our  support  levels  for 
specific  UU.  programs.  We  may  find  that 
efforts  such  as  peace  keeping  forces  de- 
serve a  full  share  of  US.  aid,  but  if  other 
programs  are  being  administered  on  a 
discriminatory  basis  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  American  people  should  pay  for 
Uiem. 

Second,  the  countries  which  voted  for 
these  resolutions  did  so  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  our  complete  opposition  to 
them.  During  the  current  period  of  eco- 
nomic trouble  in  our  Nation  and  prag- 
matism in  our  foreign  policy,  it  is  time 
that  we  stopped  treating  our  enemies 
as  friends  and  our  friends  as  enemies. 
The  countries  which  voted  in  favor  of 
the  resolutions  should  have  their  aid  cut 
off  or.  at  the  very  least,  have  it  reduced 
by  meaningful  amounts.  Many  of  the  na- 
tions which  campaigned  in  favor  of  the 
Palestinian  terrorists  and  against  Israel 
claim  to  be  the  giants  and  powers  of  the 
"new  world  economic  order."  Pine,  let 
them  take  up  their  share  of  the  burden  of 
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helping  those  countries  which  support 
their  international  goals. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  state  that 
the  votes  taken  in  the  General  Assembly 
last  night  have  left  me  feeling  very  de- 
pressed and  very  old  and  tired. 

They  are  a  step  backward  to  the  de- 
pravity and  animalism  many  of  us  hoped 
had  been  eliminated  from  the  relations 
between  nations  and  civilized  people. 

One  can  only  hope  anew  that  this  will 
be  only  a  quickly  passing  phase  for  the 
United  Nations  and  the  world  at  large 
and  that  civilized,  intelligent,  and  honest 
leaders  will  soon  regain  control  of  that 
institution  so  that  It  may  continue  its 
original  purpose  of  promoting  peace. 


MASS  TRANSIT  RESEARCH 


I  HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MtNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  will  consider  the  conference  re- 
port to  accompany  H.R.  8365,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tions for  1976.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  House  conferees  under  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McFall)  have  agreed  to  recommend  $3 
million  for  the  continued  development  of 
high  performance  personal  rapid  transit. 
Although  this  modest  level  of  funding 
will  still  leave  us  several  years  behind  the 
level  of  personal  rapid  transit  develop- 
ment in  Germany,  Prance,  and  Japan, 
it  will  help  keep  our  industrial  develop- 
ment teams  together.  Hopefully  we  will 
soon  begin  to  provide  the  level  of  fund- 
ing necessary  to  make  American  transit 
technology  competitive  with  foreign 
systems. 

An  article  appearing  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Catalyst  for  Environmental  Qual- 
ity magazine  provides  a  good  short  de- 
scription of  PRT's  promise  for  solving 
some  of  our  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems. The  author,  Dr.  Jack  Irving,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Aero- 
space Corp.'s  Environment  and  Urban 
Division,  is  a  leading  advocate  for  this 
type  of  innovative  transit  system.  The 
article  which  follows  is  provided  for  the 
benefit  of  those  Members  who  want  a 
good  capsule  summary  of  what  PRT  is 
all  about: 

On  the  Horizon,  Personal  Rapid  Transit 
(ByDr.  Jacklrvlng) 

Imagine  you  are  going  to  work — your  office 
being  located  somewhere  within  the  city 
where  you  live.  You  walk  out  the  door,  past 
your  parked  car,  and  down  two  blocks  to  a 
small  elevated  station.  Alongside  It  is  a  very 
slim  monoraU  guide  way  on  which  small  cars 
glide  silently  by.  A  siding  runs  Into  the  sta- 
tion. On  It  are  several  empty  cars,  waiting. 
You  take  the  elevator  up  to  the  station,  pull  a 
credit  card  out  of  your  pocket.  Insert  It  into 
a  machine  and  Indicate  your  destination  by 
punching  buttons.  (You  will  be  billed  for  the 
modest  fare  at  the  end  of  the  month) .  Then 
you  remove  the  card  and  walk  to  a  gate  on 
the  boarding  platform.  You  dip  your  card 
Into  a  slot  next  to  the  gate.  The  gate  slides 
open  and  so  does  the  car  door.  Once  you  are 
seated  the  doors  close  and  you  are  silently 
whisked  across  town  as  you  read  the  mom- 
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Ing  paper.  At  the  end  of  your  non-stop  trip 
you  arrive  at  your  destination  station,  per- 
haps a  block  from  your  place  of  work,  re. 
laxed  and  read  for  the  day's  activities. 

This  Is  not  a  fantasy.  It's  a  system  called 
personal  rapid  transit  (PRT)  which  is  under 
development  today  In  the  United  States, 
West  Germany,  Japan  and  France. 

A    NKZDKD  COMPKTirORS  TO  ATTTOS 

There  Is  no  other  form  of  public  transit 
that's  a  serious  competitor  to  the  private  au- 
tomobile. And  It  Is  clear  that  the  automoblla 
needs  competition.  The  petroleum  shortage 
and  environmental  pollution  are  urgent  rea> 
sons  to  get  people  to  use  public  transporta- 
tion. 

According  to  the  last  census,  trains,  buses, 
and  streetcars  accounted  for  less  than  l(j 
per  cent  of  all  urban  trips  In  the  United 
States  and  only  about  Ave  per  cent  of  the 
urban  trip  miles.  During  the  decade  1960- 
1970  urban  automobile  use  Increased  74  per 
cent  In  mUes  travelled.  Bus  mileage  dropped 
26  per  cent  and  rail  8%  per  cent.  Only  the 
taxlcab,  which  offers  a  service  comparable  to 
that  of  the  private  automobile.  Increased 
In  use— by  31  per  cent.  By  1970  taxis  served 
almost  half  as  many  trips  as  were  served  by 
urban  trains. 

With  the  exception  of  the  taxi,  today's 
public  transportation  systems  cost  taxpayers 
enormous  amounts  of  money  In  subsidies  In 
1972  In  New  York  City  there  was  an  operat- 
ing deficit  of  eight  cents  per  passenger  trip 
on  the  subway.  Boston's  trains  lost  51  cents 
per  passenger  trip.  Costs  continue  to  go  up. 

PRT  offers  a  practical  solution  to  many 
cities'  pubUc  transit  dilemmas. 

First,  It  would  offer  an  attractive,  con- 
venient service.  These  features  In  turn  would 
attract  enough  patrons  so  that  PRT  wouldn't 
reqiUre  any  operating  subsidy. 

A  user  of  today's  public  transit  Is  very 
likely  a  "transit  captive";  either  too  young, 
too  old,  or  too  poor  to  drive  a  car.  To  add 
additional  patrons  to  public  transit,  one 
must  offer  automobile-like  convenience  and 
speed — and  that  Is  the  promise  of  PRT. 

HOW  PRT  WORKS 

Think  Of  It  as  thousands  of  automatic 
taxi  cabs — a  system  of  four  to  six-passenger 
vehicles  for  the  private  use  of  the  traveler 
and  his  traveling  companions.  (PRT  cars 
will  not  be  shared  with  strangers  unless  they 
choose  to  travel  together.) 

The  vehicles  are  automatically  controlled 
and  move  on  a  network  of  slim  guldeways, 
taking  the  traveler  non-stop  to  anywhere 
within  a  broad  urban  area,  for  less  than  ha 
can  drive  and  often  faster.  In  a  large  urban 
area  there  could  be  more  than  a  thousand 
stations  on  a  PRT  network,  all  on  sidings  so 
that  a  car  stopping  to  pick  up  or  discharge 
passengers  will  not  Interfere  with  the  flow 
of  traffic  on  main  lines.  Ramps  intercon- 
nect crossing  lines  so  that  a  vehicle  may  be 
automatically  switched  from  line  to  line  and 
routed  to  its  destination. 

Although  most  lines  will  be  elevated  over 
city  streets— because  that  is  the  least  ex- 
pensive means  of  building  them— some  might 
be  underground  and  some  at  ground  level. 

We  think  of  travel  lines  in  residential 
neighborhoods  as  being  only  on  the  main 
commercial  streets.  PRT  lines  and  stations 
will  be  spaced  about  one-half  mile  apart  so 
that  the  maximum  walk  for  anyone  served 
by  the  system  will  be  only  two  or  three  city 
blocks.  Of  course,  in  central  business  dis- 
tricts or  other  activity  centers,  the  lines  and 
stations  will  be  much  closer  together  to  ac- 
commodate the  peak-hour  Influx  into  or  out 
of  these  areas. 

In  most  cases  the  network  will  be  a  one- 
way system  in  which  any  particular  arterial 
street  will  carry  a  line  of  PRT  cars  traveling 
in  one  direction,  say  north,  and  the  next 
parallel  line  would  be  running  south.  This 
minimizes  the  investment  per  street  and  the 
vUual   impact   of   the   system,    and   allows 
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broader  coverage  of  the  urban  area  for  a 
given  capital  investment. 

The  stations  are  small.  Those  serving  resi- 
dential areas  need  be  only  20  feet  long  to 
handle  the  demand.  The  stations  in  work 
centers  and  central  business  districts  will 
be  somewhat  larger  because  more  people 
would  be  arriving  and  departing  at  the 
same  time.  But  not  a  lot.  An  80-foot-long 
station  could  handle  more  than  1,000  cars 
an  hour. 

At  first  blush  it  may  not  seem  possible  for 
a  system  of  privately  assigned  cars  to  be 
able  to  provide  the  high  volume  needed  by 
a  public  transit  system.  The  way  it  Is  ac- 
complished Is  to  operate  the  cars  very  close 
together.  The  system  would  be  capable  of 
handling  two  or  three  cars  a  second  by  any 
given  point.  This  makes  each  line  able  to 
handle  traffic  volume  equivalent  to  three  to 
six  lanes  of  freeway. 

SAFER    THAN    THE    AtTTO 

As  a  result  of  tests  conducted  on  a  1/10 
scale  model  PRT  test  track,  we  at  The  Aero- 
space Corporation  are  convinced  that  these 
high  line  capacities  can  be  achieved  with- 
out sacrificing  safety.  This  is  done  by  having 
a  very  rapid  automatic  response  to  any  sort 
of  failure  and  by  designing  into  the  cars  the 
ability  to  accelerate  and  brake  Independent 
of  the  condition  of  the  guldeway,  wet  or  icy, 
or  of  the  tire  tread.  We  have  designed  a 
linear  electrical  motor  with  no  moving  parts 
which  Interacts  with  permanent  magnets  on 
the  guldeway  to  propel  the  car,  or,  reversing 
the  current,  to  act  as  brakes.  We  have  an- 
alyzed many  of  the  possible  failure  modes 
in  a  PRT  system  and  are  convinced  that 
there  are  practical  means  of  making  the 
system  extremely  safe;  certainly  very  much 
safer  than  the  automobile. 

COSTLESS 

The  single  problem  of  construction  costs 
has  Just  about  ruled  out  the  possibility  of 
many  more  heavy  rail  public  transit  sys- 
tems being  built  In  U.S.  cities.  Last  year  it 
cost  more  than  $50  million  a  mile  to  build  a 
subway  system.  By  contrast,  PRT  is  and  wlU 
remain  affordable.  In  the  period  1972-1973 
we  carried  out  a  very  detailed  cost  study 
and  foiind  that  overall  system  costs  for  an 
elevated  network  would  range  from  $2.6  to 
$5  million  per  one-way  mile,  using  1973 
dollars. 

The  exact  price  depends  on  the  number  of 
vehicles  per  mile  of  guldeway  needed  to 
handle  the  patronage  in  a  given  city,  and 
the  number  of  stations  per  mile.  Cost  is  also 
affected  by  the  total  market.  Mass  produc- 
tion techniques  used  to  fill  large  orders  bring 
per  unit  costs  down  significantly. 

Land  acquisition  costs  and  site  preparation 
are  not  included  in  the  $2.5  to  $5  milUon 
figures.  But  they  will  be  a  very  small  part  of 
the  PRT  system  cost.  Most  of  the  installa- 
tion can  be  on  present  publicly  owned  right- 
of-way.  such  as  curbs,  street  dividers  and 
the  center  of  freeways. 

ENVIRONMZMTAL  BEWEFITB 

There  are  many  environmental  benefits  of 
PRT.  The  system  is  all  electric,  and  therefore 
pollution  free.  Granted,  the  electricity  has  to 
be  generated  somewhere,  but  that  can  be 
outside  the  city.  PRT  Is  also  a  conserver  of 
energy.  The  small,  lightweight  vehicle, 
cruising  nonstop  from  a  passenger's  origin 
to  his  destination  station,  uses  only  about 
half  the  energy  that  would  be  used  in  making 
the  corresponding  trip  by  auto.  More  im- 
portant, the  fuel  does  not  have  to  be  petro- 
leum. 

PRT  is  also  silent.  Each  car  is  supported  by 
wheels  which  roll  free  and  its  electric  motor 
niakes  no  noise.  PRT  is  also  a  graceful  way  to 
get  rid  of  power  and  phone  lines,  street  light 
rtandards,  and  the  other  things  presently 
hung  from  poles  on  streets,  much  of  which 
can  be  Incorporated  Into  the  system's  guide- 
way  structure. 
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NOT  FAR  OFF 

When  can  PRT  be  available?  During  the 
past  ten  years  there  have  been  many  de- 
velopmental activities  on  automated  vehicle 
systems.  The  systems  developed  tend  to  be 
of  two  types.  The  first,  which  I  will  call 
"group  rapid  transit"  are  neither  personal 
nor  rapid,  though  some  are  called  personal 
rapid  transit  by  their  manufacturers.  The 
group  rapid  transit  systems  are  more  like 
automated  bus  systems.  They  are  primarily 
designed  as  circulation  systems  for  shopping 
centers  and  airports.  While  the  group  rapid 
transit  systems  are  fine  for  those  uses,  they 
cannot  provide  broad  coverage  of  an  urban 
area  because  of  the  diversity  of  travel  pat- 
terns in  our  contemporary  society.  Group 
rapid  transit  systems  depend  upon  the  ag- 
gregation of  many  traveling  parties  aboard  a 
given  vehicle.  To  operate  the  vehicles  with 
reasonable  loadings  would  necessitate  making 
many  stops  to  pick  up  and  deliver  passengers 
Just  as  today's  manned  buses  do.  These  stops, 
and  the  detours  associated  with  making 
them,  make  significant  increases  in  trip 
times — the  service  would  no  longer  be  com- 
petitive with  the  automobile  and  those  who 
had  the  option  of  driving  would  probably  do 
so. 

The  second  type  of  system  and  the  main 
subject  of  this  article  is  "personal  rapid  tran- 
sit". Some  of  the  systems  developed  within 
the  United  States  are  basically  personal  rapid 
transit  systems,  but  the  contemporary  ver- 
sions of  these  require  that  the  vehicles  be 
operated  at  separations  of  many  seconds. 
They  do  not  have  the  line  capacities  neces- 
sary to  handle  a  significant  fraction  of  the 
peak-hour  urban  traffic. 

The  full  potential  of  area-wide  personal 
rapid  transit  seems  to  have  been  recognized 
abroad.  In  three  countries — ^West  Germany, 
Japan,  and  Prance — full  scale  prototype  sys- 
tems aire  currently  undergoing  tests  on  en- 
gineering test  tracks.  In  all  three  cases  the 
vehicles  are  capable  of  operating  at  separa- 
tions of  one  second  or  less. 

The  work  being  conducted  abroad  on  per- 
sonal rapid  transit,  as  well  as  that  accom- 
pUshed  by  the  Aerospace  Corporation,  seem 
to  be  capturing  increasing  Interest  within 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  as  soon  as  the 
early  19808  we  will  see  the  dawning  of  a  new 
era  in  public  transportation  for  United 
States  cities  tlirougb  personal  rapid  transit. 


ADDISON  MUELLER  FESTSCHRIFT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Festchrlft 
is  a  derivation  of  two  German  words — 
festival  and  writing.  The  word  most 
especially  is  defined  as  a  volume  of  writ- 
ings by  different  authors  presented  as  a 
tribute  or  memorial  particularly  to  a 
scholar.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  Festchrlft 
in  honor  of  Addison  Mueller,  a  distin- 
guished law  teacher  and  expert  in  the 
contract-commercial  law  field.  In  the 
summer  issue  of  the  UCLA  Law  Review, 
Professor  Mueller  was  honored  and  ex- 
tolled by  a  distinguished  collection  of 
fellow  law  professors  from  his  days  at 
Yale  and  UCLA.  His  accomplishments 
are  many  and  his  contribution  to  law, 
to  his  schools,  and  most  profoundly  to 
his  students  is  respectfully  and  affection- 
ately recorded  In  these  essays.  The  trib- 
utes are  too  long  to  record  fully  in  the 
RicoRD,  but  I  would  like  to  enter  the 
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"Prologue  to  the  Festschrift"  as  a  sample 
of  Addison  Mueller's  commitment  and 
his  reward.  I  would  also  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  add  that  Addison  Mueller  car- 
ried the  burden  of  having  me  as  one  of 
of  his  two  nephews.  He  had  the  chance 
to  say  "I  told  you  so,"  at  every  wrong 
turn  I  made — and  never  did.  He  should 
have  had  much  credit  for  stimulating  the 
few  achievements  in  my  career — and 
really  never  did.  I  want  to  share  my 
pride  in  this  great  human  being  with 
my  colleagues  today. 
The  article  follows : 

PrOLOGTTE  to  THE  FESTSCHSirT 

(By  Murray  L.  Schwart*) 

It  is  hard  to  Imagine  a  more  fitting  tribute 
to  Addison  Mueller  than  this  Festchrlft,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  contributions  by  those 
whose  academic  performance  he  improved 
with  his  colleagues  and  whose  lives  he  en- 
riched with  his  friendship.  I  salute  the 
UCLA  Law  Review  for  both  the  conception 
and  the  consummation  of  this  issue. 

I  fall,  I  trust,  in  the  category  of  friend 
as  well  as  colleague.  Ad  Mueller  and  I  Joined 
the  UCLA  Law  Faculty  together  in  1958. 
He  was  then,  as  be  is  now,  more  experienced 
and  wiser  than  I,  and  for  more  than  one 
of  those  early  years  of  law  teaching,  I  relied 
heavily  upon  his  counsel  and  support  over 
the  inevitable  rough  moments.  (And  I  am 
advised  by  my  younger  colleagues  that  he 
continues  to  provide  the  same  wise  counsel 
and  support. ) 

Although  he  and  I  have  had  many  dis- 
cussions of  legal  Issues  and  problems,  my 
Intellectual  lessons  were  learned  early  In 
our  relationship  when  he  and  I  decided  to 
take  on  what  we  regarded  as  a  pernicious 
doctrine  of  constitutional  law — the  doctrine 
of  neutral  principles — which  had  apparently 
reached  its  apogee  in  Professor  Herbert 
Wechsler's  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Lecture  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School.'  If  I  take  pride  In 
our  rejoinder  (published  in  the  pages  of  this 
Law  Review «) .  it  is  only  in  part  because  of 
its  quality  (an  assessment  with  which  rea- 
sonable men  and  women  might  conceivably 
disagree).  It  is  more  perhaps  because  of  my 
recollection  of  the  discussions  and  exchanges 
we  had  during  that  Joint  effort.  For  it  is  my 
distinct  recollection  (with  which  he  may 
disagree)  that  I  held  my  own  almost  as 
often  as  be  held  his.  And  that  for  me  was 
and  is  an  accomplishment.  It  was  an  exciting 
intellectual  experience,  and  it  has  since  been 
a  source  of  regret  that  our  academic  in- 
terests, as  well  as  diverging  administrative 
responslbllites,  prevented  us  from  collabo- 
rating again. 

What  I  can  add  to  the  comments  about 
him  that  appear  in  these  pages  is  to  expand 
briefly  a  dimension  to  which  Dean -Designate 
Warren  adverts — Ad's  participation  as  a  Fac- 
ulty member  In  the  governance  of  the  Uni- 
versity.* Dean  Warren  recalls  his  eloquent 
valedictory  delivered  to  the  University  of 
California  Board  of  Regents,  as  he  was  leav- 
ing his  post  as  Chairman  of  the  Academic 
Council  of  the  overall  University,  and  as 
such  the  one  University  Faculty  member  who 
regularly  represented  the  Faculty  to"  the 
Board  of  Regents.  It  was  not  accidental  that 
his  selection  to  that  position  UxA  place 
during  a  period  when  relations  between  the 
Governor,  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the 
Faculty  were  at  a  nadir.  For  it  was  those 
qualities  of  humanity.  Judgment,  intelli- 
gence, and  integrity  that  brought  the  ap- 
pointment about — those  very  qualities  that 
are  emphasized  throughout  these  pages. 

In  reflecting  upon  his  contributions  to  the 
University,  I  am  struck  by  a  consistent  pat- 
tern: his  selection  to  represent  the  Faculty 
in  Its  relations  with  the  Administration. 
Thus  in  the  Law  School  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Faculty-elected  Advisory  Committee  and 
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chairman  of  vartoiia  Law  School  committees. 
On  the  campua  at  large  he  was  a  member 
of  the  powerful  Budget  Committee  and  of 
varlo\is  emergency  committees  that  were  cre- 
ated during  the  strenuous  days  of  the  late 
1960's.  Within  the  University  at  large  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Academic  CouncU  and  of 
the  Academic  Assembly.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  compliment  to  a  meml)er  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  than  to  be  selected  so 
consistently  by  his  peers  to  be  their  repre- 
sentative to  the  Administration  and  the  Oov- 
emlng  Board. 

If  there  was  a  "mission  Impossible'  to  be 
assigned,  Addison  Mueller  was  the  one  who 
received  the  telephone  call.  Insofar  as  I  am 
aware  there  was  no  assignment  that  he  de- 
clined, no  matter  what  his  other  personal 
commitments  were,  and  no  matter  how  ardu- 
ous\and  unrewarding  the  assignment  ap- 
pearM  to  be. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  that  during 
hla  lUt  yfear  at  UCLA— a  period  when  It  Is 
not  v^lcomIBOn  for  Faculty  members  to  be 
reUev«-or  to  relieve  themselves  of  as  many 
responslbUltles  as  is  possible— he  has  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  UCLA  Senate's  Faculty 
Charges  Committee,  a  new  Committee  which 
he  Is  nurturing  during  Its  Infancy  and  for 
which  he  was  both  parent  and  midwife.  It  Is 
a  committee  charged  with  the  Inordinately 
difficult  responslbUlty  of  considering  and  re- 
porting on  charges  made  against  Faculty 
members  of  the  University.  And,  lest  It  h» 
thought  that  this  Is  not  sufficient,  he  has 
been  serving  this  flnal  quarter  as  de  facto 
Associate  Dean  of  the  Law  School  during 
John  Bavmian's  sabbatical  leave. 

The  recitation  of  committee  assignments 
may  seem  a  particularly  unexciting  way  of 
praising  a  colleague.  As  an  administrator, 
I  perhaps  am  overly  Impressed  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  administration  and  the  concomi- 
tant difficulties  of  finding  faculty  members 
who  are  both  willing  and  able  to  take  on 
those  tasks  that  are  the  raison  d'etre  of 
Faculty  participation  in  the  governance  of 
the  University.  If  Addison  Mueller's  contri- 
bution to  the  Law  School  and  the  University 
had  been  limited  to  these  roles,  he  would 
have  amply  discharged  his  obligations.  But, 
as  the  pages  that  follow  make  clear,  this  was 
but  one  part  of  his  contributions. 

Scholar,  teacher,  colleague,  friend — in  all 
roles  nonpareil.  Addison  Mueller  fully  merits 
the  tributes  that  appear  In  this  issue  of  the 
UCLA  Law  Review 
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•  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angels. 

»WechsIer,  Toward  Neutral  Principles  of 
COTistitutional  Law,  73  Hahv.  L.  Rxv.  1  (1959) . 

•  Mueller  &  Schwartz.  The  Principle  of  Neu- 
tral PrincipUs,  7  UCLA  L.  Rev.  571  (1960). 

'Warren,  Addison  Mueller  in  Context:  An 
Appreciation.  22  UCLA  L.  Rev.  1017   (1975). 


COMPUTERIZED  MONEY: 
POST  PREVIEW 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  IH 

OF    NOBTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Novem- 
ber 7  Washington  Post  editorial  about 
"Instant  money"  has  captured  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  want  to  insert  it  in  the  Rec- 
OKD  for  my  colleagues  to  see. 

■Hie  availability  of  computerized  fi- 
nancial transactions  called  electronic 
funds  transfer — EPT^is  here  today.  But 
there  are  problems  with  this  new  use  of 
computer  technology  which  need  to  be 
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examined  and  questions  which  require 
attention  before  wholesale  distribution 
of  this  service  is  made. 

The  Post  suggests  that  Congress  will 
eventually  have  to  make  some  decisions 
in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  we  will  heed 
the  recommendation  that  Americans 
should  not  pick  up  new  tools  without 
asking  about  the  costs.  There  clearly 
will  be  some,  and  we  will  need  to  weigh 
the  advantages  against  them. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
The  Import  of  Instant  Monty 

For  years  some  seers  have  been  predicting 
the  advent  of  the  cashless,  checkless  society, 
a  world  In  which  most  financial  transactions 
will  be  made  electronically,  without  using 
much  paper  or  much  time.  The  revolution  has 
not  reached  the  comer  grocery  store,  but 
electronic  funds  transfer  (EFT)  systems  are 
being  used  In  more  and  more  areas  of  busi- 
ness and  finance,  from  Federal  Reserve  clear- 
inghouses to  the  automatic  cash  dispensers 
offered  by  many  banks.  Around  the  country, 
a  number  of  retailers  and  financial  Institu- 
tions are  experimenting  with  various  EFT 
systems  that  allow  cardholdlng  customers  to 
pay  for  such  purchases  by  having  their  funds 
transferred  instantaneously  to  the  store's  ac- 
count. If  such  systems  take  hold  nationwide 
consumers  may  eventually  be  able  to  do 
nearly  all  of  their  banking,  buying  and  bill- 
paying  at  ohe  handy  computer  terminal — or 
by  a  phone  hookup  from  home. 

Obviously  EFT  is  more  than  Just  another 
way  of  moving  money  from  hand  to  hand.  It 
Is  a  technological  advance  whose  economic 
and  social  Impact  could  be  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Internal  combustion  engine  or  broad- 
casting. For  instance,  nationwide  EFT  sys- 
tems could  virtually  eliminate  the  $l-bllllon- 
per-year  problem  of  bad  checks.  But  they 
could  also  greatly  reduce.  If  not  abolish,  the 
"fioat" — the  time  between  the  Incurring  and 
the  actual  paying  of  a  debt.  This  would  make 
life  much  easier  for  creditors,  but  would 
greatly  alter  the  operating  habits  of  every 
family  and  business  that  now  relies  on  hav- 
ing some  leeway  about  when  to  pay  which 
bills. 

The  tension  between  automation  and  per- 
sonal flexibility  Is  only  one  of  the  policy 
problems  posed  by  EFT.  In  a  study  Just  re- 
leased by  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy.  Prof.  James  B.  Rule  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  outlines 
many  large  questions  that  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed. For  Instance,  how  would  various  EFT 
systems  affect  consumers'  rights?  If  payment 
Is  made  at  the  point  of  sale,  what  recourse 
would  a  buyer  have  against  defective  goods? 
How  would  bookkeeping  errors  be  dealt  with? 
What  kind  of  credit-checking  networks  might 
be  required?  Who  ought  to  operate  or  over- 
see nationwide  EFT  systems — retailers,  fi- 
nancial Institutions  or  the  government? 
Should  government  agencies  use  automatic 
EFT  not  only  to  pay  benefits  to  people,  but 
also  to  enforce  child  support  decrees  or  to 
collect  taxes  and  traffic  fines?  And  what 
about  the  wealth  of  detail  on  Individuals' 
lives  and  finances  that  any  large  EIFT  sys- 
tem will  collect?  Could  that  data  be  vised 
for  advertising  and  marketing  campaigns? 
For  government  siu*velllance?  For  locating 
fugitives  from  Justice?  What  recourse  woxild 
be  available  for  a  citizen  who  doesn't  like 
computers  and  wants  to  go  on  doing  busi- 
ness by  cash  or  check? 

As  Prof.  Rule  asserts,  these  are  public  pol- 
icy problems  involving  conflicts  among 
several  Important  values — personal  freedom, 
commercial  efficiency,  governmental  simpli- 
fication and  control.  The  choices  should  not 
be  left  to  technicians,  the  business  commu- 
nity or  federal  financial  regulatory  agencies. 
Moreover,  basic  national  policies  ought  to 
be  set  before  too  many  EFT  systems  have 
been  put  in  place. 

The  most  logical  vehicle  for  exploring  the 
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whole  subject  and  making  reconunendatlons 
to  Congress  Is  a  national  conunlsslon  on  EFT 
that  was  authorized  last  year  but  has  Just 
come  Into  being  this  month.  Unfortunately, 
the  commission's  membership  Is  weighted 
heavily  toward  commercial  and  financial  In- 
terests. That  does  not  mean  their  work  should 
be  discounted  In  advance;  It  does  Impose  a 
special  obligation  on  the  panel  to  look  beyond 
the  narrow  technical  and  economic  aspects 
of  EFT  and  address  the  broader  implications 
of  this  new  technology.  Clearly,  this  Is  a 
case  In  which  Americans  should  not  pick  up 
new  tools  without  asking  about  the  costs. 


A   SOLUTION   FOR  THE  DAY  CARE 
STAFFING  DILEMMA 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  an  effort  to  preserve  State  control  of 
child  day  care  staflBng  standards,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would  al- 
low the  States  to  upgrade  day  care 
supervision  and  retain  State  stafiOng 
standard  variations.  My  bill  is  H.R. 
10492. 

My  bill  would  permit  the  States  to 
determine  staflBng  standards,  while  re- 
quiring each  State  to  increase  its  exist- 
ing standards  by  25  percent.  Day  care 
operators  would  have  at  least  until  mld- 
1976  to  accomplish  this  25  percent  in- 
crease. The  increase  would  be  based  on 
each  State's  licensing  requirements  as 
of  September  15,  1975. 

To  relieve  the  adverse  economic  im- 
pact on  day  care  operators  and  work- 
ing parents,  this  bill  will  provide  reim- 
bursement to  most  day  care  operators  of 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  salaries  paid  to 
welfare  recipients  or  low  income  persons 
hired  to  fill  the  new  staff  positions. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  will  not 
result  in  any  new  Federal  spending,  as 
it  will  only  channel  current  f  imds  in  this 
direction.  This  will  be  an  incentive  for 
the  hiring  of  welfare  recipients  and  will 
help  get  these  people  back  to  work. 

This  reimbursement  mechanism  will 
relieve  the  financial  burden  on  day  care 
operators,  and  in  tum,"can  go  far  toward 
holding  down  the  per  day  costs  across 
the  board.  This  will  mean  that  the  costs 
to  the  parents  of  nonsubsidized  children 
will  not  become  extreme  or  prohibitive. 

My  bill  will  also  redirect  the  HEW 
study  of  day  care  standards  which  was 
authorized  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
amendments  passed  last  year. 

Rather  than  have  HEW  examine  the 
stafBng  ratios  they  have  already  recom- 
mended, I  believe  HEW  should  evaluate 
day  care  in  various  States  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  quality  care 
and  stafiBng  standards.  The  revised 
study  would  also  review  the  economic 
impact  of  stricter  regulations  and  the 
practical  problems  in  providing  quality 
day  care  at  a  reason^le  cost. 

An  alternative  approach  has  been  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Loho 
and  MoNDALE.  Their  bill  would  provide 
$500  million  in  additional  funding  to 
cover  the  staffing  costs  incurred  by  the 
now-delayed  HEW  regulations. 
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I  believe  additional  funding  of  $500 
million  is  fiscally  irresponsible  and  high- 
ly inflationary.  In  view  of  our  over- 
whelming budget  deficit,  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  afford  this  additional  spending. 

The  real  problem  is  that  the  HEW 
regulations  are  excessive  and  unneces- 
sary, and  providing  additional  funding 
will  not  eliminate  these  outrageous  reg- 
ulations. 

Furthermore,  additional  funding  would 
cover  the  increased  costs  only  for  sub- 
sidized children.  Self-supporting  parents 
would  have  no  relief  from  drastically  in- 
creased costs  under  the  Long-Mondale 
bill.  The  result  would  be  socio-economic 
segregation  with  centers  becoming  either 
totally  private  or  totally  subsidized. 

During  the  4-month  delay  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  HEW  regulations,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
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plan  to  hold  additional  hearings  on  this 
issue. 

I  will  continue  to  work  for  careful  com- 
mittee consideration  of  this  serious  issue. 
Determining  responsible,  workable  day 
care  standards  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
my  highest  priorities.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  my  efforts  to  enact  re- 
sponsible day  care  center  stafiBjig  regu- 
lations. 


911"  HOT  LINE  FOR  EMERGENCIES 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
adding  three  States  to  the  list  of  towns 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
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and  cities  currently  using  the  "911" 
emergency  telephone  number  or  sched- 
uled to  adopt  It  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  spread  of  the  adoption  of  this  single 
emergency  number  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  can  often  be  traced  to  the 
interest  of  a  single  person  or  group  who 
take  the  leadership  to  introduce  the  idea 
to  the  community  and  then  help  make 
sure  that  it  is  implemented.  I  am  State 
by  State,  including  in  the  Congressional 
Record  all  the  communities  operating  on 
or  scheduled  for  the  "911"  emergency 
nimiber  so  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  these  States  will  know  where  it  ex- 
ists and  where  it  has  not  been  established 
as  yet.  Many  people  do  not  know  that 
such  a  simple  emergency  number  can  be 
adopted  in  their  community.  I  hope 
through  these  articles  to  make  that  in- 
formation Imown : 


Date 


Systems  location 


In  service 


Scheduled 


Population 

served 

(thousands) 


Arizona: 

Ajo August  1974 , 

Catalina June  1974 

Greenway June  1974 

Robies-Coronado July  1974 

Sierra  Vista October  1969 

Silverbell June  1974 , 

TucsQn July  1975., 

Vail July  1974 

Arkansas: 
t  Jonesboro November  1969 

!  t  West  Memphis July  1972 


7.9 
1.0 
6.4 
2.1 
45.0 
1.2 
400.0 
3.2 

29.0 
27.6 
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Systems  location 


In  service 


Scheduled 


Populatioa 

served 

(thousands) 


Colorado: 

Adams  County 

Arapahoe  County... 

Boulder 

Denver 

Estes  Park 

Greeiy 

Jefferson  County... 

Longmont 

Loveland-Berthoud. 

Montrose 

Pueblo 


April  1971 

May  1971 

August  1973 

November  1974. 


October  1975 

October  1975.... 


May  1972 

February  1971 . 


October  1975... 


March  1977 

September  1975. 


160.0 

190.0 
70.0 

600.0 

9.0 

40.0 

250.0 
30.0 
17.0 
lOlO 

U5.0 


57TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  POLAND 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP  ILI.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 11,  1918,  the  courageous  people 
of  Poland  received  their  independence 
and  with  it  the  long-sought  privilege  of 
determining  their  own  fate  as  a  people 
and  of  developing  and  enriching  their 
own  social  and  cultural  Institutions  in 
accord  with  their  distinguished  tradi- 
tions and  national  will  without  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  powers.  This  impor- 
tant date  in  the  history  of  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples  marked  the  end  of  over  a 
century  of  political  darkness  and  intel- 
lectual repression,  in  addition  to  pe- 
riodic and  heroic  rebellion  by  the  Polish 
people  Eigalnst  their  oppressors. 

Late  in  the  18th  century,  one  of  the 
first  democratic  constitutions  known  to 
the  world  was  established  in  Poland,  but 
shortly  thereafter,  this  unfortunate  peo- 
ple saw  their  country  invaded  and  di- 
vided by  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria- 
Himgary.  These  nations  proceeded  to  ex- 
ploit and  brutalize  the  newly-conquered 
Polish  territories  imtil  1918,  and  reacted 
with  terrible  repression  when  the  Polish 
people  made  efforts,  as  they  often  did,  to 
achieve  some  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment, freedom,  and  cultural  integrity. 

After  the  Polish  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence hi  1918,  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, as  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  major  European  powers,  recog- 
nized the  new  national  state  Hie  follow- 


ing summer.  The  conquerors  of  the  noble 
people  of  Poland  were  themselves  con- 
quered and  with  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  set  forth  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson  enabled  the  Poles  to  reassert 
their  own  national  destiny  and  develop 
their  national,  religious,  and  cultural  in- 
stitution In  liberty  and  without  foreign 
Interference. 

Sadly,  however,  the  glorious  revival 
of  freedom  lasted  only  for  one  genera- 
tion. In  1939,  Poland  became  a  victim 
of  Nazi  aggression  and  her  people  were 
subjected  not  only  to  another  foreign 
occupation,  but  also  to  the  most  extreme 
savagery,  raci£d,  persecution,  and  brutal 
enslavement.  Unfortunately,  though 
1945  marked  the  end  of  Nazi  dominance 
in  Europe,  the  Polish  people  were  forced 
to  submit  to  new  tyranny  in  the  form  of 
communism  imposed  with  force  by  the 
Red  army.  That  domination  continues 
to  this  day  and  the  entire  world  con- 
tinues to  face  the  threat  of  Commimist 
totalitarianism. 

We  find  ourselves  in  continuing  con- 
frontation with  the  Communists  for  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  world,  and  al- 
though no  one  jrould  disagree  that  all 
efforts  should  be  made  to  stop  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  the  spiritual  struggle 
between  freedom  and  communism  can 
never  cease.  Current  "detente"  policies 
have  meant  a  weakening  of  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  this  spiritual  struggle, 
and  because  this  contest  will  eventually 
decide  the  fate  of  the  world,  far  more 
emphasis  should  be  placed  by  the  United 
States  on  strengthening  the  will  to  re- 
sist. For  if  we  lose  this  struggle  for  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  eversnvhere, 
our  weaponry  will  not  prevail. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  compels  us  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
to  support  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
Polish  people  to  win  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  and  Uberty.  This  57th  an- 
niversary of  Polish  Independence  Day  is 
a  most  appropriate  occasion  to  proclaim 
our  precious  heritage  and  remain  firm 
in  our  sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of 
the  Polish  people  in  their  struggle  to  re- 
sist this  vicious  system. 


CIVIL  LIBERTIES  IN  THE 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  nXDTOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  at- 
tempt to  stimulate  a  discussion  on  the 
fundamental  problems  facing  tljlsNa- 
tion  I  have  used  the  ExtensionsoirRe- 
marks  of  the  Record  to  discuss  certain 
basic  issues,  and  have  invited  distin- 
guished Americans  to  Join  in  these  dis- 
cussions. In  the  field  of  civil  liberties, 
Mr.  Irving  Dllliard,  former  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch and  a  man  who  has  followed  the 
civil  liberties  scene  as  carefully  as  any- 
one I  know,  has  written  me  a  letter 
which  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  readers  of  the  Record. 

Irving  Dilliard  is  a  person  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect.  His  scholarship  on 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions,  his  lead- 
ership In  the  field  of  journalism,  and 
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most  of  all  his  sensitivity  to  what  really 
constitutes  the  greatness  of  this  Nation. 
make  his  voice  one  we  should  listen  to 
carefully: 

October  30,  1975. 
Hon.  PAtn.  Simon, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  PAtn.:  Thank  you  very  much  for  ask- 
Ing  me  to  prepare  a  statemnt  for  your  In- 
quiry concerning  civil  liberties  In  the  Unlt- 
Statea  as  we  move  Into  the  Bicentennial  of 
our  Nation.  I  am  glad  to  do  this  because 
I  believe  that  beyond  any  question  our 
Constitution's  Bill  of  Rights  ts  far  and  away 
the  most  precious  part  of  the  American 
people's  heritage. 

Nothing  Is  more  important  to  vis  than 
Its  well-being  and  security. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  know  of  no 
place  In  the  civilized  world  where  the  In- 
dividual Is  more  free  from  crippling  re- 
straints than  in  the  United  States.  Roger 
Baldwin,  who  has  been  defending  hiunan 
freedom  for  most  of  his  91  plus  years,  said 
In  an  Interview  in  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dis- 
patch. Oct.  12  that  "in  the  United  States 
today  no  persons  are  being  held  In  Jail  be- 
csuse  of  their  opinions,"  that  "civil  rights 
and  freedom  of  the  press  are  In  healthy  con- 
dition," and  that  "public  c^lnlon  Is  more 
tolerant  than  It  once  was." 

It  Is  profoundly  encouraging  to  have  so 
veteran  a  battler  for  personal  freedom  as  the 
founder  of  the  American  cmi  Ubertles 
Union  reassured  by  the  general  condition  of 
liberty  in  the  United  States  today.  Yet 
Roger  Baldwin  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
that  liberty  survives  only  through  contin- 
uous vigilance.  If  freedom's  protectors  let 
down  for  even  a  short  time  we  can  be  sure 
that  Its  imdermlnera  will  be  quick  to  move 
against  us.  Actually  they  are  never  quiet. 
Witness  the  repressive,  anti-free  press  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Bill  No.  1  as  Introduced  In 
the  1976-78  Congress. 

Por  bright  as  the  record  since  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  has  been  on  the  whole, 
there  are  countless  ugly  sections.  Consider 
wha^  happened  to  the  three  constitutional 
Amendments  that  came  out  of  the  travail 
and  tragedy  of  the  ClvU  War.  They  were 
dtay  approved  and  submitted  by  the  re- 
quired congressional  majorities.  They  were 
ratified  by  the  required  number  of  States. 
They  were  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  which 
prohibited  slavery,  the  Fourteenth  which 
made  the  former  slaves  citizens,  and  the 
Fifteenth  which  g\iaranteed  them  the  right 
to  vote.  The  crucial  words  of  the  pioneering 
Fourteenth  Amendment  declared  as  plainly 
u  poaslble  that  no  State  shaU  "deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 

These  words  are  clear  and  direct,  unmis- 
takable In  their  meaning  and  Intent.  Tet 
for  decades  they  were  Ignored,  denied,  under- 
cut, distorted.  Early  Judicial  Interpretations, 
Including  vital  riiUngs  by  the  Supreme  Coxirt, 
held  In  effect  that  the  words  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  did  not  mean  what  they 
■aid.  It  was  not  until  1925 — more  than  a  half 
century  after  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution — that  the 
Supreme  Court  at  long  last  held  that  the 
historic  First  Amendment  freedoms  of  speech 
and  press  "are  among  the  fundamental  per- 
sonal rights  and  Ubertles  protected  by  the 
due  process  clatise  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment from  impairment  by  the  States." 

A  second  half  century  of  frustrations  and 
defeats  would  pass  before  the  completion  of 
the  Incorporation  process  by  the  Supreme 
Court — that  la,  the  Joining  one  by  one  of  the 
other  Bill  of  Rights  freedoms  and  protections 
to  those  of  free  q)eech  and  free  press  as 
secure  from  trespass  by  heedless  State  action. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  was  a  long,  hard,  slow  road  that  had  to  be 
traveled  and  along  the  way  Innumerable 
American  citizens  spent  their  lives  without 
being  accorded  the  constitutionally  promised 
due  process  of  law  or  Its  pledge  of  equal 
protection. 

How  long,  how  hard  and  how  slow  that 
n>ad  was  Is  told  with  a  wealth  of  factual 
documentation  by  Howard  N.  Meyer  of  New 
York,  former  special  assistant  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  Oeneral,  In  his  new  and  val- 
uable book,  "The  Amendment  That  Refused 
To  Die,"  published  by  the  Chilton  Book  Co., 
Radnor,  Pennsylvania.  Howard  Meyer's  nar- 
rative of  the  persistence  of  the  defenders 
and  appUers  of  freedom  over  a  century  of  our 
national  life  is  precisely  the  kind  of  dis- 
cussion of  American  liberties  and  their  his- 
tory that  deserves  widespread  attention  200 
years  after  1776.  For  not  by  any  means  have 
all  the  struggles  for  liberty  been  on  the 
battlefield. 

The  unfortunate  truth  is  that  not  every- 
body In  the  United  States  appreciates  the 
unique  benefits  of  constitutional  freedom. 
Too  many  people  are  uninformed.  Too  many 
are  Lndifierent.  Too  many  are  given  over  to 
small  concerns.  More  than  20  years  ago  I 
pronounced  a  dark  judgment  with  respect 
to  a  dangerous  disinterest  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  among  our  citizens.  I  fear  that  this 
unhappy  judgment  holds  today.  Delivering 
the  second  annual  BHljah  Parish  Lovejoy  Me- 
morial Lecture  at  Colby  College,  Waterville, 
Maine,  on  Nov.  5,  1953,  I  said,  and  I  did  so 
most  reluctantly,  that  I  did  not  believe  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  would  be  adopted  if  it 
were  proposed  and  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion, as  it  was  in  1789  by  the  First  Congress. 

I  based  this  conclusion  on  the  fact  that 
no  amendment  to  the  Constitution  can  be 
ratified  without  a  strong  campaign  and  In 
1953  and  again  In  1975  I  do  not  find  the  press 
fightmg  for  the  causes  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
embodies.  If  the  press  is  not  alert  when  the 
liberties  of  the  people  are  eroded  away,  If  it 
does  not  fight  to  protect  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  it  now  has,  I  see  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  press  would  lead  a  national  cam- 
paign to  adopt  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  Its 
protections  and  guaranties  Introduced  In 
Congress  In  1975. 

American  citizens  cannot  repeat  too  often 
the  historic  words  of  the  First  Amendment: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Qovernment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

To  say  these  words  is  to  remind  oiurselves 
that  many  newspapers  never  speak  up  for  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  Many  come 
to  the  defense  of  freedom  of  speech  only  if 
It  Is  speech  that  they  agree  with.  Many  keep 
sUent  when  police  break  up  demonstrations 
of  dissenters  and  protestors  for  whose  causes 
they  have  no  sympathy.  For  many  the  right 
peaceably  to  assemble  Is  limited  to  restric- 
tions that  for  g;ood  reason  never  got  written 
Into  the  Constitution  by  our  wise  Founding 
Fathers. 

The  brutal  mistreatment  of  all  too  many 
accused  persons  In  the  Old  World  In  order  to 
wring  confessions  from  prisoners  led  the 
framers  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  to  Include  ex- 
plicit protections  for  defendants  who  might 
be  gaUty  but  then  In  the  light  of  the  true 
facts  might  be  totally  Innocent.  Thiis  the 
Constitution  properly  contains  a  declaration 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their 
houses  and  their  papers  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  selzxu'es.  It  contains  the  guaran- 
tee that  no  warrants  shall  issue  except  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  an  oath  or  an 
affirmation  that  describes  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  person  or  things  to  be 
seized.  Tet  many  newspapers  find  it  possible 
to  be  uninterested  when  violations  of  theee 
and  other  crucial  rights  occur. 
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Fortunately  we  do  not  need  to  propose  the 
BUI  of  Rights  in  Congress.  We  do  not  need  to 
obtain  approval  by  the  required  majortties 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  do  not  need  to  achieve  ratification 
by  three-fourths  of  the  State  Legislatures. 
For  were  that  procedure  necessary  we  would' 
soon  find  that  far  too  many  of  our  elected 
representatives  and  officials  would  be  listen- 
ing to  self-serving  special  Interest  groups. 
Support  for  the  BUI  of  Rights  would  be  far 
from  unanimous  among  oiu*  political  leaders 
Just  as  it  wovUd  be  lacking  In  sections  of  the 
press. 

This  Is  not  speculation.  Think  back  over 
the  recent  record.  Think  how  slow  our  press 
and  our  political  leaders  were  to  wake  up  to 
the  enormity  of  the  wrongness  of  our  mUl- 
tary  destruction  of  so  much  of  Indochina 
and  its  people.  Think  how  even  the  most 
trustworthy  newspapers  were  unimpressed  by 
the  My  Lai  massacre  when  one  courageous 
free  lance  reporter  began  to  bring  the  dis- 
graceful facts  to  light  through  that  mUitary 
censorship.  Think  how  long  two  Washington 
Post  reporters  had  to  persist  in  following  the 
Watergate  break  In  traU  that  the  press  as  a 
whole  could  hardly  have  been  less  interested 
in.  Remember  as  partial  explanation  that 
In  1972  some  93  percent  of  the  declaring 
newspapers  had  Indorsed  the  Watergate  Ad- 
ministration for  a  second  term. 

The  excesses  against  individual  rights  prac- 
ticed by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Federal  Biu-eau  of  Investigation  did  not 
take  form  over  night.  Some  violations  had 
been  the  rtUe  for  years.  Yet  neither  our  na- 
tional leaders,  charged  vrtth  oversight,  nor 
the  press,  professionally  the  guardian  of 
the  liberties  of  us  all,  exercised  the  vigilance 
that  was  their  responsibUlty.  The  CJ.A.  In 
particular  was  accorded  a  status  above  the 
law  of  accountability  that  applied  to  aU  the 
rest  of  us. 

In  summary  these  basic  conclusions  pre- 
sent themselves : 

First,  we,  the  American  people,  are 
uniquely  fortunate  to  have  bad  a  specific 
Bill  of  Rights  in  our  written  Constitution 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  our  national  life. 

Second,  the  presence  of  our  BUl  of  Rights, 
Ignored  though  at  times,  has  been  the  means 
for  protecting  o\ir  liberties  against  trespass 
times  without  number  In  our  history. 

Third,  experience  shows  that  there  can  be 
no  relaxation  in  vigilance  by  the  defenders 
of  individual  freedoms  If  we  are  to  keep  the 
BUI  of  Rights  Intact  for  our  children  and 
their  descendants. 

Fourth,  our  public  officials  and  the  infor- 
mation media,  especially  the  press,  bear  the 
major  responsibUlty  for  this  vlgUance,  but 
the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  their  con- 
cern wlU  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
we,  the  American  people,  are  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  our  precious,  irreplaceable 
heritage. 


JOHN  SIMONDS  ASSUMES 
EDITORSHIP 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gan- 
nett News  Service  which  owns  and  oper- 
ates leading  dally  newspapers  in  Guam. 
Hawaii,  and  many  other  U.S.  areas,  has 
Just  named  one  of  their  most  outstand- 
ing Washington  bureau  reporters,  John 
Slmonds,  to  be  the  new  managing  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

John's   departiure  from   Washington 
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will  leave  a  vacuum  for  those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  him.  John  Slmonds  al- 
ways can  be  counted  on  to  report  events 
in  a  fair  and  imbiased  manner.  This 
characteristic  and  his  sharp  wit  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  many  friends  and 
associates. 

During  his  career  in  Washington  with 
Gannett,  John  Slmonds  has,  I  believe, 
established  a  proud  and  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  accurate  journalistic  reporting 
and  sincere  dedication  to  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  his  craft.  Although  John's 
relentless  pursuit  of  a  story  has  occasion- 
ally made  me  and  my  staff  doublecheck 
our  facts,  workmg  with  him  has  always 
left  the  distinct  impression  of  absolute 
professionalism. 

As  a  result  of  his  work  with  Members 
of  Congress  from  Guam  and  Hawaii. 
John  has  become  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable persons  in  journalism  about 
Pacific  affairs.  His  deep  understanding 
of  the  many  problems  and  intricacies  of 
that  part  of  the  globe  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  While  I  regret 
his  departure  from  the  Nation's  Capital. 
John's  presence  at  the  rudder  of  one  of 
Hawaii's  best  daily  newspapers  will  cer- 
tainly enhance  that  publication's  Jour- 
nalistic excellence. 

I  wish  John  and  his  beautiful  wife, 
Kitty,  the  best  of  good  fortunes  as  they 
move  from  the  cold  Potomac  to  sunny 
Hawaii. 

The  following  information  excerpted 
from  a  November  1,  1975  story  in  the 
Star-Bulletin  provides  a  partial  view  of 
John  Sinionds  career  to  date: 

John  Simonds  Assumes  EDrroRSHn> 

John  E.  Simonds,  a  Washington  bureau 
staffer  with  the  Gannett  News  Service  since 
1966  and  Its  specialist  on  news  of  Hawaii  and 
the  F>acific  areas,  was  named  managing  editor 
with  responsibUlty  for  news  operations. 

In  becoming  managing  editor,  Slmonds 
returns  to  the  newsroom  where  he  served 
for  eight  months  in  1972  on  temporary  as- 
signment from  the  Oannett  News  Service's 
Washington  Bureau. 

Slmonds,  40,  has  spent  18  years  In  the 
newspaper  business,  beginning  as  a  reporter 
with  Seymour,  Indiana  Dally  Tribune  and 
has  worked  for  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional In  Columbus,  Ohio;  the  Providence, 
Rhode  Islsmd  Journal-Bulletin  and  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  where  he  was  an 
assistant  city  editor  before  Joining  Oannett's 
Washington  bureau. 

A  native  of  Boston,  Slmonds  grew  up  in 
Nyack.  New  York,  is  a  graduate  of  Bowdon 
CoUege,  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Army. 

His  personal  Interest  in  HawaU  predates 
Gannett's  purchase  of  the  Star-Bulletin. 
He  is  married  to  Kitty  MuUer  Slmonds,  a 
native  of  Maul,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Hawaii  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong 
for  11  years. 


HITLER  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
PROUD 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations,  which  was  founded  to 
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combat  the  fascism  and  nazism  of 
World  War  II,  has  now  apparently  be- 
come an  instrument  of  those  venal 
causes.  As  history's  supreme  racist  and 
the  engineer  of  the  slaughter  of  6  million 
Jews,  Hitlfer  would  have  been  proud  of 
those  72  delegates  to  the  General  As- 
sembly who  voted  last  night  to  condemn 
Zionism. 

A  vote  for  that  resolution  was  a  vote 
against  eversihing  the  United  Nations 
purports  to  stand  for.  The  soimd  em- 
anating from  supporters  following  the 
vote  was  not  a  cheer  for  victory  but  quite 
possibly  a  death  knell  for  the  United 
Nations. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  total  reassess- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  its  role  in 
the  United  Nations  and  its  financial  and 
other  support  for  the  world  body.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  today  joinmg  my  col- 
league from  Alabama,  Mr.  Buchanan,  in 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  U.N.  action  and  calling  for 
hearings  on  further  U.S.  participation  in 
the  General  Assembly  to  be  held  by  the 
House  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve,  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  An  identi- 
cal resolution  is  being  submitted  in  the 
other  body  by  Senators  Humphrey  and 
Hugh  Scott. 

The  General  Assembly  vote  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  charter,  which 
encourages  respect  for  human  rights  and 
for  freedom  of  religion.  It  is  a  moral  out- 
rage of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  attack  on  Zionism  wreaks  havoc 
on  the  concept  of  peaceful  resolution  of 
international  disputes  and  undermines 
the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  by 
raising  significant  questions  about  the 
sincerity  of  the  resolution's  proponents 
in  the  search  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  bitter  irony  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly vote  was  pointed  out  by,  the  Israeli 
delegate  when  he  noted  that  it  came  on 
the  anniversary  bf  the  1938  Nazi  assault 
on  Jewish  communities  throughout  Ger- 
many in  which  synagogues  in  all  the 
cities  were  burned,  Jewish  holy  books 
were  destroyed  and  Jewish  homes  at- 
tacked. 

Anti-Semitism  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  virulent  forms  of  racism  in  history. 
It  was  partially  as  a  response  to  such  at- 
tacks that  the  philosophy  of  a  Jewish  na- 
tional homeland — Zionism — evolved.  To 
equate  that  philosophy  with  racism  is  to 
equate  day  with  night.  Zionism  is  the 
antithesis  of  racism. 

The  resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  477 

Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  the  United 

Nations  and  Zionism 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  founder 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization  has  a 
fundamental  interest  in  promoting  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  for  which  that  organi- 
zation was  created;  and 

Whereas  in  Article  I  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  the  stated,  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  Include : 

"To  achieve  international  cooperation  In 
solving  international  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion: "  and 

Whereas    the    Oeneral    Assembly    of    the 
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United  Nations  decided  to  launch  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1973,  a  Decade  of  Action  to  Combat 
Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination  and  a 
program  of  action  which  the  United  States 
supported  and  in  which  it  desires  to  par- 
ticipate; and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  November  10,  1975  adopted  a 
resolution  which  describes  Zionism  as  a  form 
of  racism  thereby  identifying  it  as  a  target 
of  the  Decade  for  Action  to  Combat  Racism 
and  and  Discrimination;  and 

Whereas  the  extension  of  the  program  of 
the  Decade  to  Include  a  campaign  against 
Zionism  brings  the  United  Nations  to  a  point 
of  encouraging  anti-Semitism,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  virulent  forms  of  racism 
known  to  human  history; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (the  Senate  concurring),  sharply  con- 
demns the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  Novepiber  10.  1976  in  that 
said  resolution  encourages  anti-Semitism  by 
wrongly  associating  and  equating  Zionism 
with  racism  and  racial  discrimination,  there- 
by contradicting  a  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter;    and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  strongly  op- 
poses any  form  of  participation  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  Decade  for  Action 
to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion so  long  as  that  Decade  and  program  re- 
main distorted  and  compromised  by  the 
aforementioned  resolution  naming  Zionism 
as  one  of  the  targets  of  that  struggle;  and 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  caUs  for  an 
energetic  effort  by  all  those  concerned  with 
the  adherence  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
purposes  stated  in  its  Charter  to  obtain  re- 
consideration of  the  aforementioned  resolu- 
tion with  a  view  to  removing  the  subject  of 
Zionism,  which  is  a  national  but  In  no  way  a 
racist  phUosophy,  from  the  context  of  any 
programs  and  discussions  focusing  on  racism 
or  racial  discrimination;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  begin  hearings  Immediately  to 
re-assess  the  United  States  further  participa- 
tion m  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 


NORMALIZINO     RELATIONS     WITH 
CHINA  MIGHT  NOT  HELP  THINGS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Washington  press 
corps  uniquely  qualified  to  analjrze  the 
complex  triangle  Involving  the  United 
States,  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  Prank  Starr  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
who  served  as  that  pubhcation's  bureau 
chief  for  many  years  m  Moscow. 

Thus,  in  his  article  published  in  the 
Tribime  on  November  7.  he  analyzes  the 
situation  President  Ford  may  face  when 
traveling  to  China.  I  believe  overall  that 
his  comments  are  very  much  to  the  point. 

The  article  follows: 
NoRMALiziNC  Relations  With  China  Might 
Not  Help  Things 
(By  Frank  Starr) 

Washington. — Some  last  minute  confu- 
sion erupted  In  planning  President  Ford's 
trip  to  China,  and  perhaps  it's  Just  as  weU. 
If  the  trip  were  shelved  for  a  whUe,  no  dam- 
age would  be  done. 

The  only  Issue  currently  outstanding  ts 
one  which  the  United  States  wouJd  do  weU 
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to  avoid.  Beyond  that,  there's  no  purpose  to 
be  served  by  a  Presidential  visit  to  China  ex- 
cept the  care  and  feeding  of  what  Is  eseen- 
tlaliy  a  static  but  still  delicate  new  Asian 
relationship.  Were  It  not  for  the  bruise  of  a 
postponed  trip,  that  job,  being  largely  propa- 
gandlstlc,  could  be  done  as  well  by  long  dis- 
tance. 

So  what  Is  the  Issue?  It  is  normalization  of 
relations,  an  issue  that  few  In  this  country 
understand  the  meaning  of  but  one  which 
some  nonetheless  periodically  agitate  to  re- 
solve. 

Technically  It  means  closing  the  United 
States  Embassy  on  Taiwan,  ending  the  Amer- 
ican security  commitment  to  Taiwan,  remov- 
ing troops  stationed  there,  and  upgrading 
the  mission  In  Peking  to  embassy  status. 

There  was  a  time  right  after  the  rebirth  of 
U.S. -Chinese  relations  when  Peking  insisted 
it  was  In  no  hiirry  to  "normalize,"  and  U.S. 
officials  echoed  that  sentiment.  But  since  the 
latter  part  of  1973  a  change  has  occurred 
among  the  Chinese,  who  now  bring  pressure. 
They  have  begim  to  support  Puerto  Rlcan 
separatists,  equating  Puerto  Rico  with  Tai- 
wan, and  the  message  ihlna  experts  read 
from  Secretary  Kissinger  s  recent  trip  there 
was  that  Peking  Is  prepared  to  leave  every- 
thing static  until  Taiwan  Is  cashiered. 

But  the  debate  seems  to  have  beg\in  In  the 
VS.  government  during  the  summer  over 
whether  to  move.  Thanks  largely  to  pressure 
from  President  Ford's  political  right,  such 
a  move  is  now  more  difficult. 

The  argument  In  favor  of  pursuing  nor- 
malization Is  best  put  by  A.  Doak  Bamett, 
a  leading  student  of  Chinese  affairs. 

There  Is  contlniilng  In  China,  he  says,  a 
policy  Issue  over  the  advtsabUlty  of  Improv- 
ing relations  with  the  U.S.  In  their  current 
status,  those  relations  could  retrogress  more 
easily  than  if  they  were  sealed  by  the  ex- 
change of  ambassadors. 

Additionally,  he  argues.  Peking  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  things  the  U.S.  would 
like  to  pursue — trade,  extended  exchanges, 
and  peace  and  security  In  Asia — until  nor- 
malization. 

Further,  the  argument  goes.  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tung  Is  alive  now.  Delay  would  put 
the  Issue  beyond  the  election  year  and  into 
1977  when  China  will  probably  be  engaged 
in  the  uncertainties  of  succession,  and  opp)o- 
sltlon  could  then  arise  in  China. 

If  lifoo's  successors  adopted  an  attitude 
of  limited  detente  towards  Moscow  and  our 
relationship  with  China  had  not  moved, 
that  would  make  it  more  difficult. 

The  opposite  argument  [which,  for  what 
it's  worth.  I  favor)  notes  that  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  diplomatic  ties  has  never  prevented 
a  worsening  of  relations.  The  current  lines 
of  communication  are  no  better  or  worse  than 
an  embassy  would  provide. 

The  Issues  the  United  States  wants  to  pur- 
sue are  not  urgent  enough  to  warrant  the 
spectacle  of  our  dropping  an  ally  because 
Peking  wants  us  to.  When  Peking  finds  it  In 
its  Interest  to  deal  with  such  questions.  It 
will  find  a  way  to  deal  with  them. 

Current  contacts  and  exchanges,  experts 
confirm,  are  not  affected  by  the  absence  of 
full  diplomatic  relations.  In  fact,  some  co\m- 
trles  which  have  such  relations  have  less 
satisfactory  exchanges  than  we. 

As  for  the  uncertainty  of  a  Moscow-Pe- 
king detente,  abort  of  tandem  policy  co- 
ordination, which  no  one  expects,  that  might 
Improve  rather  than  worsen  U.S.  contacts. 

But  for  the  moment  the  credibility  of  VS. 
security  guarantees  In  Taiwan  Is  very  much 
in  question  in  any  case,  so  discussing  it  in 
Peking  can  do  no  one  any  good. 

Further,  the  firing  of  Defense  Secretary 
James  Schleslnger— whom  the  Chinese  fa- 
vored as  a  balance  against  what  they  saw 
as  a  U.8.  bias  toward  Moscow— cannot  cre- 
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ate  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  a  POTd  visit      [From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  6,  19761 
to  Peking.  Q^j.  DEi^yja,  2  Hotjbs  Aftek  Douglas 

—^^^^^^^^——  Leaves 


I  BELIEVE  JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 
SHOULD  RESIGN 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

of    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
sadness  that  I  must  aimoimce  my  belief 
that  Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
should  resign  his  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  have  had  more  than  a  few  reserva- 
tions about  the  wisdom,  propriety,  and 
correctness  of  Justice  Douglas'  return  to 
the  Bench  following  his  stroke  last 
December  31. 

But,  because  of  his  demonstrated 
ability  over  the  years  to  conquer  illness 
and  adversity  which  would  lay  low  a 
much  younger  man — and  because  he  has 
served  on  the  Court  for  a  record  number 
of  years — I  decided  to  withhold  judg- 
ment until  he  had  had  an  opportimity 
to  resume  his  judicial  and  administra- 
tive duties  on  the  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  quite  obvious 
to  all  that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  can  no 
longer  discharge  his  sworn  responsibil- 
ities. His  continued  presence  on  the 
Court  impedes  it  in  the  disposition  of  its 
workload. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
mention  here — notwithstanding  my  per- 
sonal discomfort  in  so  doing — the  wide- 
spread speculation  that  Mr.  Justice 
Doiwlas  is  clinging  to  his  seat,  and  post- 
poiiuig  a  retirement  even  he  knows  to 
be  advisable,  until  after  the  1976  Presi- 
dential elections. 

At  that  time,  the  speculation  goes,  a 
Democrat  might  be  in  the  position  to 
appoint  Mr.  Douglas'  successor. 

These  speculations  gain  additional 
currency  in  view  of  then-Congressman 
Ford's  abortive  effort  to  secure  Justice 
Douglas'  impeachment  for  certain  off- 
Bench  activities  some  years  back.  Ob- 
viously, there  can  be  no  love  lost  between 
these  men. 

While  I  hope  all  these  speculations  are 
groimdless  and  fanciful,  unfortunately 
the  harm  is  done. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  is  already  assured 
of  a  vaunted — perhaps  peerless — place  in 
American  jurisprudence. 

Mr.  Douglas  will  correctly  be  gauged 
as  one  of  the  titans  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  has  left  an  indelible  Imprint 
on  the  law,  on  his  country,  and  on  his 
fellow  man.  His  scholarship,  tenure,  and 
impact  may  never  be  equalled  in  the  full 
history  of  our  Nation. 

But  his  retirement  now  will  earn  him 
an  even  more  coveted  tribute.  He  would 
be  remembered  as  a  man  who.  in  the  acid 
test,  placed  his  country's  well-being 
above  his  own. 

I  insert  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  news  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  November  6  detailing  the 
most  recent  instance  of  Justice  Douglas* 
Inability  to  perform  his  burdensome 
duties: 


(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 

A  Supreme  Court  argiunent  m  a  major 
military  Justice  case  was  delayed  for  two 
hours  yesterday  when  Justice  William  O 
Douglas  suddenly  left  the  bench  and  went 
to  his  chambers. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  promptly 
called  up  another  case  for  the  morning 
argument  and  postponed  the  military  case 
until  Douglas  returned  to  the  bench  after 
the  noon  recess. 

Douglas,  the  victim  of  a  stroke  last  Dec. 
31,  left  the  bench  because  he  felt  "discom- 
fort," according  to  Barrett  McQurn.  the 
court's  information  officer.  McOurn  said  no 
futher  explanation  would  be  made  public. 

The  episode  underscored  the  pivotal  role  of 
the  77-year-old  Justice  in  the  military  case 
and  several  others  that  were  heard  last  term 
but  held  over  for  re-agument. 

Court  sources  have  indicated  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  justices  voted  to  have  the  cases. 
Including  a  challenge  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  death  penalty,  re-argued  Ijecause 
of  unwillingness  to  have  them  decided  by 
one  vote  when  Douglas"  health  was  in  ques- 
tion. Such  a  6-to-4  decision  might  have  been 
subject  to  challenge. 

The  Justices  again  appeared  to-be  closely 
divided  yesterday  when  the  military  justice 
case  was  heard. 

At  issue  Is  whether  a  serviceman  is  en- 
titled to  counsel  when  he  is  tried  before  a 
summary  court-martial  at  which  the  mUi- 
tary  Judge  has  the  power  to  Imprison  a  con- 
victed defendant  for  a  maximum  of  six 
months. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  already 
has  held  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  right  to 
counsel  applies  to  summary  courts-martial, 
but  the  Defense  Department,  In  a  case  that 
started  In  the  federal  courts  in  California, 
asked  the  high  court  to  disapprove  the  mill- 
tary  court's  ruling. 

Justice  Department  attorney  Harvey  M. 
Stone  said  legal  counsel,  which  the  armed 
services  are  permitting  pending  final  word 
from  the  high  court,  have  slowed  down  dis- 
ciplinary procedures  for  minor  Infractions  to 
the  detriment  of  service  morale  and  fighting 
readiness. 

Nathan     R.     Zahm,     representing     tl 
Marine   enlisted   men    who    were   convlc      i 
without   counsel,   denied   that   the   com    jl 
requirement  woiUd  harm  military  efficien  y. 

All  the  Justices  asked  questions  during 
the  one-hour  hearing  except  Douglas,  who 
spoke  up  in  court  only  rarely  before  his  ill- 
ness and  has  said  nothing  from  the  bench 
since  the  court's  term  opened  last  month. 

Douglas,  whose  36  Vi  years  as  a  Justice  Is 
a  Supreme  Court  record,  has  been  on  the 
bench  for  only  part  of  each  day's  sessions 
this  week. 

Friends  say  his  mental  powers  are  unim- 
paired, but  express  concern  about  his  phys- 
ical strength.  Douglas  spent  last  weekend  In 
Walter  Reed  hospital  because  of  what  was 
termed  a  "slight  fever." 


SECRETARY  SCHLESINGER'S  DE- 
PARTURE AND  THE  FUTURE  OF 
U.S.  DEFENSE  POLICY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    n.LXNOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  firing 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schles- 
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Inger  has  been  viewed  with  concern  by 
all  friends  of  a  strong  United  States 
throughout  the  world. 

In  West  Germany,  Defense  Minister 
Georg  Leber  was  described  as  "quite 
stricken"  by  the  removal  of  his  hard- 
line colleague.  In  Norway,  the  major 
newspaper,  Aftenposten,  editorialized: 

The  Communist  leaders  in  Moscow  must 
be  very  happy  a^out  the  removal  of  a  sec- 
retary whom  they  accuse  of  using  all  means 
to  try  to  close  the  road  towards  closer 
cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States. 

In  announcing  his  decision,  President 
Ford  said  that  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Schlesinger  had  no  policy  implications 
but  was  simply  an  effort  to  surround 
himself  with  men  of  his  own  choosing. 

The  American  people,  and  our  friends 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  will  find  out  very 
quickly  if  this  is  truly  the  case.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  noted  that: 

If  in  the  face  of  explicit  presidential 
denials  the  shake-up  does  prove  to  have  the 
obvious  policy  implications,  then  what  is 
called  into  question  Is  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment  but  his  candor. 

Will  the  United  States  back  down  in 
the  SALT  n  negotiations,  as  Dr.  Kis- 
singer apparently  has  been  urging,  or 
will  we  maintain  the  strong  line 
advocated  by  Dr.  Schlesinger?  If  we  do 
back  down,  it  will  become  clear  that  the 
President's  action  was  for  reasons  other 
tlian  those  he  saw  fit  to  share  with  tiie 
American  people. 

Instead  of  openly  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  defense  policy,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  states: 

President  Ford  .  .  .  has  dismissed  the 
Secretary  amid  professions  that  he  Is  in  no 
hurry  to  conclude  an  arms  agreement,  that 
no  one  in  the  Oovemment  has  been  more 
vigilant  about  a  strong  national  defense 
than  he  and  Secretary  Kissinger,  that  he  only 
wants  his  guys.  We  would  prefer  to  believe 
that's  the  whole  story,  but  it  will  be  far  more 
difficult  to  do  so  if  the  shake-up  ...  is  In 
fact  followed  by  a  sell-out  of  the  cruise 
missile. 

Those  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Na- 
tion at  large  who  are  concerned  about 
our  faltering  national  defense  will  be 
carefully  following  the  decisions  which 
the  administration  makes  in  this  field. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
editorial,  "The  Test,"  as  it  appeared  in 
the  November  7,  1975,  Issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Insert  it  Into  Vtie 
Record  at  this  time : 

The  Test 

In  the  wake  of  President  Ford's  Cabinet 
shake-up.  the  air  Is  filled  with  floating  alter- 
natives to  the  obvious  interpretation  that 
the  President  has  thrown  in  his  lot  com- 
pletely with  Secretary  Kissinger's  agree-now- 
worry-later  approach  to  detente.  We  wlU 
know  whether  these  alternatives  are  sub- 
stance or  chaff  when  we  learn  the  fate  of  the 
strategic  arms  talks  in  general  and  the  cruise 
missile  in  particular. 

The  gist  of  the  ascending  alternative  is 
that  the  President  has  never  Uked  the  set  of 
James  Schleslnger's  Jaw.  and  that  therefore 
the  former  Defense  Secretary's  dismissal  was 
only  a  matter  of  timing.  This  explanation's 
only  virtue  is  that  it  Jibes  with  the  Presi- 
dent's own  attitude  at  the  press  conference 
announcing    the    changes.    His   explanation 
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was  that  he  wanted  "my  guys."  and  further 
probing  was  rebuffed.  Speculation  and/or 
leaks  flesh  out  the  point  by  saying  the  Pres- 
ident could  never  make  small-talk  with  the 
former  Secretary,  and  that  Mr.  Schlesinger 
has  slmUar  problems  with  the  President's  old 
cronies  in  Congress. 

This  explanation  Is  bad  enough,  ultimately 
coming  down  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Schlesinger  was  too  good  a  man  for  Washing- 
ton, or  at  least  for  this  administration.  We 
should  have  thought  that  Watergate  was 
warning  enough  about  surrounding  yourself 
with  yes-men.  And  if  the  President  Is  sin- 
cerely worried  about  Mr.  Schleslnger's  losses 
In  congressional  battles  over  the  Pentagon 
budget  one  must  ask,  during  these  battles 
where  was  the  President? 

But  at  least  the  "my  guys"  explanation  is 
not  sinister.  If  In  the  face  of  explicit  presi- 
dential denials  the  shake-up  does  prove  to 
have  the  obvious  policy  implications,  then 
what  is  caUed  Into  question  is  not  only  the 
President's  judgment  but  his  candor.  In  this 
case,  a  deeply  serious  national  issue  will  have 
been  decided  not  by  open  debate  but  by  bu- 
reaucratic Intrigue,  and  in  the  process  the 
American  electorate  will  have  been  pro- 
foundly misled. 

It's  widely  known,  after  all,  that  there  have 
been  long-standing  differences  on  SALT  and 
detente  between  Mr.  Schlesinger  and  Mr. 
EUsslnger.  And  clearly  these  differences  have 
been  heating  up  in  the  past  six  weeks  or  so 
because  of  the  deadlock  in  the  negotiations 
over  "details"  of  the  arms  agreement  sup- 
posedly settled  in  principle  at  Vladivostok. 

The  Issues  are  of  course  complex,  but  the 
most  important  is  the  cruise  mlssUe,  a  new 
American  development  that  Is  In  essence  a 
pllotless  airplane  with  super-accurate  guid- 
ance. It  could  offset  Soviet  advantages  in 
both  strategic  and  conventional  war.  While 
its  sea-launched  version  was  clearly  not  In- 
cluded in  the  Vladivostok  accords  and  Its 
air-launched  version  at  best  ambiguously  so, 
the  Soviets  are  now  demanding  the  weapon 
be  limited  as  the  agreement  Is  formalized. 

Mr.  Kissinger  is  receptive  to  this  demand, 
at  least  if  he  can  get  Soviet  concessions  on 
other  dangling  "details"  and  thus  tie  up  an 
agreement.  Mr.  Schlesinger  has  been  resist- 
ing, on  the  excellent  grounds  that,  first,  such 
an  agreement  would  be  an  enormous  Amer- 
ican concession,  and  second,  there  Is  no  real- 
istic way  to  detect  cheating,  or  In  arms- 
control  parlance  "verify."  a  cruise-missile 
limitation.  In  short,  such  an  agreement  is 
likely  to  mean  the  Russians  eventually  get 
the  weapon  while  we  don't. 

Now  of  course,  the  President  has  not  only 
the  right  but  the  responsibility  to  decide 
such  disputes  within  his  administration.  If 
a  President  believed  we  can  rely  on  Soviet 
good  faith  rather  than  verification.  If  be  be- 
lieved that  we  are  threatened  not  by  the 
Rvissians  but  by  "technology,"  if  he  believed 
the  West  is  declining  and  had  best  take 
whatever  agreement  It  can  get,  then  it  Is  per- 
fectly reasonable  that  he  should  dismiss 
from  his  administration  high  officials  who 
find  such  views  revolting.  In  such  a  case  the 
President's  only  obligation  would  be  to  take 
the  American  people  Into  his  confidence,  so 
that  they  could  pass  informed  Judgment  on 
his  conclusions. 

This  President  Ford  has  not  done.  He  has 
dismissed  the  Secretary  amid  professions 
that  he  is  In  no  hurry  to  conclude  an  arms 
agreement,  that  no  one  in  the  government 
has  been  more  vigilant  about  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  than  he  and  Secretary  Kis- 
singer, that  he  only  wants  his  own  guys. 
We  would  prefer  to  believe  that's  the  whole 
story,  but  it  will  be  far  more  difficult  to  do 
so  if  the  shake-up  of  the  Cabinet  Is  in  fact 
followed  by  a  sellout  of  the  cruise  missile. 
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BARBAROUS  PRACTICE  OF  TRAP- 
PING ANIMALS  BY  USE  OF  STEEL 
JAW  AND  LEGHOLD  TRAPS  MUST 
BE  STOPPED 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  trapping  animals  by 
use  of  steel-jaw,  leghold  traps  must  be 
ended.  We  can  delay  no  longer  in  enact- 
ing legislation  which  by  prohibiting  the 
use  of  brutal  devices  in  trapping  would 
insure  the  humane  treatment  of  animals. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  which 
would  discourage  the  use  of  inhumane 
devices  in  the  trapping  of  animals  and 
birds.  My  colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
Glenn  Anderson,  introduced  H.R.  66,  to 
end  the  use  of  these  traps.  This  bill  now 
has  over  70  cosponsors  in  the  House.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
ConservatiOTi  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  has  re- 
cently scheduled  2  days  of  hearings — No- 
vember 17  and  18 — on  this  legislation.  I 
commend  both  my  colleague,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, on  his  introduction  of  H.R.  66,  and 
the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
Subcommittee  on  its  recognition  of  the 
need  for  consideration  of  the  fundamen- 
tal issue  of  humane  treatment  of  animals. 

The  practice  of  trapping  fur-bearing 
animals  in  order  to  obtain  pelts  for  the 
luxury  fur  market  has  long  been  a  part 
of  American  culture.  The  history  of  this 
enterprise  has  been  detailed  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  J.  George  Butler  In  the  Christian 
Century  of  July  9-16,  1975.  This  excel- 
lent article  is  entitled,  "The  Jaws  of 
Hell:  Cruelties  of  the  Leghold  Trap,"  and 
I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. A  copy  of  the  article  follows: 
The  Jaws  of  Hell  :  Cruelties  of  the 
Leghold  Trap 
(By  J.  George  Butler) 

"An  animal  caught  In  a  steel-Jaw  trap  may 
endure  weeks  of  suffering  before  death  re- 
leases it. 

The  early  European  explorers  In  America 
were  disappointed  not  to  find  a  northwest 
passage  to  the  riches  of  the  Spice  Isles  and 
Cathay.  But  America  too  had  its  riches:  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  an  abundance  beyond  the 
Eiiropeans'  wildest  dreams.  Clearly,  there 
were  fortunes  to  be  made  In  the  fur  trade. 

At  first,  trappers  used  primitive,  centuries- 
old  methods  of  trapping  brought  from  the 
Old  World — snares  of  all  kinds,  deadfalls  and 
pitfalls.  By  1840,  John  Jacob  Astor  had  be- 
come the  richest  man  In  America  by  orga- 
nizing the  extermination  of  the  beaver  more 
successfully  than  any  other  entrepreneur. 
That  any  beaver  survive  today  is  due  not  to 
a  change  of  heart  or  pangs  of  remorse  on 
Actor's  part,  contends  Stewart  Udall  In  his 
book  The  Quiet  Crisis,  but  simply  to  the 
whim  of  fashion :  men's  beaver  bats  went  out 
of  style. 

I 

WhUe  Astor  was  amassing  his  fortune.  Sew- 
all  Newhouse,  a  yoiing  blacksmith,  gunsmith 
and  trapper  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  in 
upstate  New  York,  was  Inventing  a  new  kind 
of  trap — the  steel-Jaw  leghold  trap.  He  made 
It  In  half  a  dozen  sizes  to  take  animals  from 
the  smallest  mink  to  the   largest  bear.   It 
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woiild  w<Nrk  In  kll  kinds  of  weather,  iinder 
water  as  well  as  on  land.  Its  mass  introduc- 
Uon  to  the  fur  trade,  however,  was  happen- 
stance. Newhouse  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  founder 
and  patron  saint  of  the  Oneida  Community, 
In  1849 — the  year  after  Noyes  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  been  expelled  from  Putney,  Ver- 
mont, and  had  settled  on  the  shores  of 
Oneida  Creek. 

Noyes,  while  a  theological  student  at  Tale 
University,  became  a  Christian  Perfectionist. 
Be  had  a  vision  that  he  himself  was  without 
sin.  To  live  a  sinless  life,  one  must  abolish 
selfishness,  and  this  Noyes  sought  to  do,  ex- 
horting hU  followers  to  follow  the  New  Tes- 
tament model  of  the  early  church.  Eloquent 
and  dynamic,  he  quickly  won  a  large  band 
of  followers  to  his  views.  The  Oneida  Com- 
munity became  the  most  successful  experi- 
ment in  communal  living  in  19th  century 
America. 

At  Oneida,  Noyes  and  his  community  ini- 
tially tried  to  support  themselves  through 
agriculture,  as  they  had  done  at  Putney, 
but  it  furnished  only  a  bleak  subsistence. 
When  Sewall  Newhouse  Joined  the  commu- 
nity, Noyes  saw  in  the  Newhouse  trap  the 
economic  salvation  of  his  people.  They  would 
earn  their  bread  by  making  traps.  Noyes, 
had  a  practical  nature  and  the  skills  of  a 
good  mechanic.  Along  with  Newhouse,  he 
devised  machinery  to  mass-produce  this 
"perfect  trap."  Together  they  set  up  a  trap 
shop,  with  a  power  punch,  a  rolling  appa- 
ratus to  swage  the  Jaws  of  the  traps,  and 
machinery  for  fashioning  springs  from  iron 
bars.  Oneida  Creek  suppUed  the  waterpower 
for  the  enterprise. 

With  such  facilities  for  manufacture,  trap- 
making  quickly  became  the  financial  back- 
bone of  the  community,  and  continued  as  a 
profitable  enterprise  long  after  the  break-up 
of  the  community  in  1880  Into  a  Joint  stock 
company  and  well  into  the  20th  century, 
when  the  present  corporate  organization, 
Oneida  Ltd..  was  formed.  In  the  1930s.  Oneida 
sold  the  trap  business.  In  response  to  a 
query  the  current  president  of  Oneida  Ltd., 
a  grandson  of  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  trap  shop  was  sold 
because  Oneida  preferred  to  focus  on  the 
man uf active  of  tableware. 

But,  I  asked  him.  were  there  not  also 
moral  or  ethical  reasons  for  the  sale?  No,  It 
was  purely  a  business  deal,  he  replied. 

So  long  as  the  Oneida  Community  prac- 
ticed its  brand  of  Christian  Perfectionism, 
there  never  was  any  question  raised  about 
the  morality  of  the  trap  business.  It  was. 
after  all,  a  profitable  business  enterprise. 
Every  boy,  as  part  of  his  contribution  to 
communal  living,  had  to  do  a  dally  stint  in 
the  trap  shop,  making  100  anchor  chains, 
each  14  inches  long,  before  being  allowed 
out  to  play.  When  the  boys  were  freed  from 
their  labors,  they  took  to  the  woods  and 
fields  to  use  the  traps  they  had  helped  make. 
One  of  them  later  wrote :  "We  trapped  musk- 
rats  along  the  Creek  and  skimks  In  Spring 
Orove.  Skunk  trapping  had  its  advantages 
of  frequent  expulsion  from  school  on  account 
of  malodorous  clothing." 

Under  Noyes 's  guidance,  the  Oneida  New- 
house  trap  became  the  standard  trap 
throughout  the  world.  Professional  trappers 
would  accept  no  other.  For  nearly  70  years  all 
the  steel  traps  used  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany were  made  at  Oneida.  Noyes's  business 
principles  were  to  sell  for  cash,  at  as  low  a 
price  S0  possible,  and  to  sell  everything — ex- 
cept one's  soul.  Oneida  Newhouse  traps  were 
sold  in  Russia  to  trap  sable  and  ermine,  in 
Australia  for  rabbits,  and  along  the  Rivers 
Parana  and  Uruguay  in  South  America  for 
nutria. 

In  1866  the  community  sold  nearly  200,000 
traps,  and  in  1867  more  than  300,000.  When 
U.S.   Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward 
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negotiated  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Rus- 
sia, John  Humphrey  Noyes  mused  that  be 
didn't  think  Mr.  Seward  had  any  special  con- 
sideration for  the  welfare  of  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity in  his  annexation  of  Russian  America. 
Nonetheless  the  community  sent  Seward  a 
highly  finished  trap  in  consideration  of  the 
new  market  he  had  opened  up  for  its  hard- 
ware. 

n 
But  if  the  Christian  Perfectionists  of 
Oneida  had  no  qualms  about  the  pain  and 
suffering  their  traps  caused,  neither  did  any- 
one else.  Animals  were  commodities  to  be 
bought  and  sold;  they  were  merely  another 
crop  to  be  harvested.  People  needed  furs  to 
keep  warm,  and  America  had  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  fur  than  any  other  region  in  the 
world.  Even  Henry  Bergh,  the  greatest  hu- 
manitarian in  19th  century  America,  wore 
fure.  Bergh,  who  in  1865  organized  the  na- 
tion's first  humane  society,  a  New  York  group 
called  the  American  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  saw  no  incon- 
gruity in  prosecuting  a  person  for  cruelty  to 
a  horse  or  dog  while  he  himself  dressed  from 
head  to  toe  in  fur — Riisslan  fur  hat,  fur 
coat,  fur-lined  boots — and  hie  wife  wore  a 
magnificent  full-length  ermine  coronation 
robe  made  from  the  skins  of  300  animals. 

It  was  not  until  1925  that  the  first  large- 
scale  protest  was  organized  against  the 
cruelties  of  the  steel-Jaw  trap.  Edward  Breck 
of  Washington,  D.C..  who  organized  the  Na- 
tional Anti-Steel  Trap  League,  had  in  1926 
visited  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  saw  the  linger- 
ing death  of  a  black  bear,  held  for  days  be- 
tween the  spiked  Jaws  of  such  a  trap.  At  first 
Breck  had  neither  funds  nor  followers.  His 
most  effective  weapon  was  poetry.  Cleveland 
Amory's  recent  book  iJfon  KiTid?  quotes  one 
of  Breck's  verses : 

All  night  long,  gnaw  and  gnaw. 
Come  with  me  Lady,  see  what  I  saw. 
Only  a  beaver  suffering  pain. 
Qod,  take  that  sound  out  of  my  brain. 
Breck  and  his  followers  appealed  to  the 
Indifference  of  the  Christian  community  with 
a  verse  that  gained  wide  circulation: 
•Tls  strange  how  women   kneel   In  church 

and  pray  to  God  above. 
Confess  small  sins  and  chant  a  praise  and 

sing  that  He  is  love; 
While  coats  of  softly   furred   things   upon 

their  shoulders  lie — 
Of  timid  things,  of  tortured   things,   that 

"take  so  long  to  die." 
Tis  strange  to  hear  the  organ  peal — "Have 

mercy  on  me,  Lord," 
The    benediction — peace    to    all — they    bow 

with  one  accord 
While  from  stained  windows  fall  the  lights 

on  furs  so  softly  warm, 
Of  timid  things,  of  little  things,  that  died 

in  cold  and  storm, 
m 
It  was  not  until  Prank  Conibear  started 
writing,  however,  that  people  began  to  see 
the  enormity  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
trappers.  Conibear,  himself  a  trapper,  had  for 
more  than  three  decades  tended  traplines  up 
to  200  miles  in  length  In  Canada's  wilds;  dur- 
ing this  time  he  kept  c  ireful  records  on  the 
numbers  and  kinds  of  animals  taken  and  the 
length  of  time  it  took  each  species  to  die.  His 
pamphlet  "Testimony  of  a  Trapper"  notes 
that  a  lynx  lives  longer  than  any  other  ani- 
mal caught  in  a  leg-hold  trap : 

I  have  known  two  [lynx]  to  lie  for  three 
weeks  in  traps  and  be  alive  when  I  got  there, 
but  they  were  very  thin.  The  feet  of  the  lynx 
are  so  large  that  unless  it  steps  fairly  in  the 
middle  of  the  trap,  it  is  caught  by  one  or  two 
toes  and.  as  the  days  go  by,  the  Jaws  of  the 
trap  squeeze  tighter  till  they  separate  the 
Joints  of  the  bone.  Sometimes  the  sudden 
Jerks  of  the  Ijmx  break  the  last  shreds  and 
It  is  free.  By  that  time,  the  whole  of  the 
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caught  foot  la  usually  frozen,  so  the  lynx 
must  died  from  rotten  foot.  Of  all  the 
deaths  caused  by  trapping,  I  think  that  from 
a  foot  thawing  out  and  rotting  out  is  the 
most  awful. 

Of  small  animals  such  as  mink,  marten, 
muskrat,  fox  and  fisher,  Conibear  wrote: 

The  foot  is  lacerated,  swollen  and  covered 
with  blood.  The  stump  of  the  leg  above  the 
trap  is  swollen  four  times  its  natural  size, 
and  frozen.  The  shoulder,  too,  is  all  swollen! 
When  we  skin  it,  we  will  find  that  all  that 
area  will  be  a  mass  of  blood -colored,  sickly 
gelatin-like  substance.  Indicating  the  terri- 
ble suffering  it  has  gone  through  before  death 
released  it. 

Conibear  set  out  to  design  a  trap  that 
would  kill  humanely.  The  Canadian  Associa- 
tion for  Humane  Trapping  today  offers  to  ex- 
change one  Conibear  trap  free  for  each  leg- 
hold  trap  turned  in.  But  many  states  in  this 
country  have  outlawed  the  Conibear  because 
it  kills  very  quickly  (generally  it  grabs  an 
animal  behind  the  ears  and  cuts  off  respira- 
tion) and,  like  any  trap,  cannot  distinguish 
between  a  target,  furbearing  animal  and,  say. 
the  family  dog.  For  every  target,  fvirbearlng 
animal  taken,  two  nontairget,  "trash  ani- 
mals," as  trappers  call  them,  find  their  way 
into  traps. 

Last  year  Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana 
and  Representative  Glenn  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia Introduced  bills  in  Congress  to  ban 
the  leghold  trap  from  public  lands  and  to 
exclude  pelts  so  taken  from  shipment  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  The  bills  died  in  com- 
mittee with  the  adjoiu^ment  of  the  93rd 
Congress. 

Surprisingly,  the  acting  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, Biu-eau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, opposed  them:  "Although  we  agree  with 
the  basic  intent  of  the  proposed  bills,  to  re- 
duce Inhumane  treatment  of  captured  wild 
animals,  we  oppose  the  proposed  federal  reg- 
ulation which  would  ban  the  use  of  steel 
traps." 

Ward  B.  Stone,  chief  of  wildlife  pathology 
of  the  New  York  state  Department  of  Con- 
servation, amplified  these  views  in  "The  Case 
for  Trapping"  in  the  New  York  state  maga- 
zine Conservation  (February-March  issue. 
1974).  In  essence.  Dr.  Stone  said  that  we 
need  the  leghold  trap  to  rid  the  public  of  the 
menace  of  rabies  in  wild  animals. 

Dr.  Stone  also  pointed  to  the  damage  that 
beavers  do.  In  three  coimties  alone,  he  said, 
there  had  been  91  beaver  complaints.  New 
York  state  spent  $11,000  to  trap  them  live 
and  to  transport  them  to  remote  areas.  How 
much  better,  he  said,  It  would  be  to  "harvest" 
these  animals  with  the  steel-Jaw  trap  and 
use  them  as  a  "crop."  Besides,  the  fur  trade 
employs  30,000  people  in  New  York.  What  he 
did  not  say  is  that  much  of  the  economic 
value  of  the  fur  trade  derives  from  ranch- 
grown  mink  and  chinchilla,  and  that  a  ban 
on  the  use  of  the  leghold  trap — a  device 
which  he  believes  produces  but  a  "minor 
trauma"  in  animals — would  affect  the  In- 
dxatry  but  little. 

IV 

The  Department  of  Interior's  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  publishes  a  pamphlet  titled 
"Conservation  Note  16:  Trapping  Tips  for 
Young  Trappers."  On  the  cover  is  a  nostalgic 
sketch  of  a  study  frontiersman  in  wilderness 
dress,  paddling  his  birch-bark  canoe  along  a 
swift-flowing  mountain  stream.  Trapping,  it 
says,  "Is  a  healthy  outdoor  recreation,  steeped 
in  American  tradition."  It  says  nothing  of  the 
agony  animals  endure  from  the  crushing, 
often  serrated  Jaws  of  the  steel  traps  it  rec- 
onunends.  It  doesn't  tell  how  animals  gnaw 
their  legs  and  paws  off,  how  animals  die  from 
loss  of  blood,  or  gangrene,  or  infection,  or 
how  legs  are  many  times  broken  by  the  force 
of  the  spring  snapping  shut.  It  doesn't  tell 
how    animals    that    manage    to    escape    by 
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gnawing  a  leg  off  become  ready  prey  to  pred- 
ators because  of  their  reduced  mobility.  It 
does  not  tell  how  trapped  animals,  exposed  to 
rain,  snow  and  cold  (for  trapping  is  most 
profitable  when  pelts  are  prime  in  winter) , 
are  apt  to  freeze  their  tongues  on  the  cold 
steel  as  they  frantically  lick  their  wounds, 
or  break  their  teeth  as  they  gnaw  futilely 
at  the  steel  paws  of  this  "management  tool." 

"Conservation  Note  16"  recalls  the  incredi- 
ble riches  in  fur  early  Americans  found  in 
the  forests,  and  it  glamorizes  the  ghastly 
business  as  if  this  were  still  1775,  not  1976: 
"Those  early  fur  trappers  were  a  hardy  breed. 
They  endured  great  hardships  uncomplain- 
ingly. The  rich  stores  of  valuable  furs  the 
'mountain  men'  brought  back  from  their 
treks  into  the  mountains  and  the  Incredible 
tales  they  told  of  their  exploits  stirred  the 
imagination  of  many  a  frontier  boy." 

Youngsters  are  told  how  to  conceal  traps 
under  leaves  along  well-worn  animal  trails, 
how  to  hide  them  under  water  (it  takes  20 
minutes  for  a  trapped  beaver  to  drown ) ,  how 
to  place  them  near  fallen  trees.  They  are  in- 
structed how  to  bait  them  with  sex  lures  and 
other  enticing  smells,  made  from  the  scent 
glands  of  muskrat,  mink,  weasel,  skunk,  otter 
and  beaver  ("A  good  biology  book  will  help 
you  locate  these  glands  in  the  various  ani- 
mals"). Says  the  pamphlet:  "Trapping  ... 
furbearing  animals  for  wholesome  outdoor 
recreation  and  as  a  source  of  additional  in- 
come for  farm  youngsters  has  been  popular 
since  the  founding  of  our  country."  And: 
"Trapping  as  a  means  of  removing  a  surplus 
is  not  unlike  himting — a  deep-seated  Ameri- 
can tradition."  Of  course.  Up  service  Is  paid 
to  humane  feelings:  "Trapping  should  be 
conducted  humanely  . . .  the  expert  trapper 
develops  a  'feel'  for  the  animal — a  sympa- 
thetic understanding." 

V 

Though  trapping  apologists  write  ardently 
In  Its  defense,  the  days  of  the  steel-Jaw  leg- 
hold  trap  are  numbered,  even  in  America.  It 
has  been  outlawed  in  14  foreign  countries  and 
in  three  of  our  states:  Florida,  Hawaii  and 
Massachusetts.  Unfortunately,  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Environmental  Conser- 
vation is  fighting  to  have  the  ban  In  that 
state  rescinded. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  published 
an  editorial  captioned  with  the  title  of  Cleve- 
land Amory's  book  Man  Kind?  Commending 
the  volume  as  "must"  reading  for  every  state 
legislator,  congressman  and  senator,  the 
Times  added : 

In  today's  crowded  urban  society  the  hunt- 
er and  the  trapper  have  become  vestigial  fig- 
ures. Almost  no  one  any  longer  hunts  or 
traps  animals  to  get  essential  food  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  Instead,  the  hunter  has 
become  a  weekend  or  seasonal  player  acting 
out  fantasies  of  manliness.  The  trapper, 
meanwhile,  plies  a  cruel  and  obsolete  trade 
in  a  period  when  most  fur-bearing  animals 
can  be  ranched  and  manmade  furs  are  readily 
available. 

Most  Americans  have  never  .  .  .  seen  a  live 
animal  caught  in  a  leg  trap.  What  the  great 
majority  of  the  country  fails  to  realize  is 
that  they  dwell  in  a  sea  of  unimaginable — 
and  totally  unnecessary — suffering  inflicted 
on  .  .  .  small  animals  which  may  writhe  In 
their  death  agonies  for  days  after  being 
caught  in  a  neglected  trap  .  .  . 

Trapping  is  even  praised  as  a  "manly" 
sport.  Its  abolition  in  every  state  is  a  tint 
priority  in  the  long-overdue  effort  to  stop 
'civilized"  man's  gratuitous  and  insensate 
cruelty  to  animals. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  those  19th 
century  Christian  Perfectionists  of  the  Onei- 
da community  were  not  troubled  by  the 
enormity  of  the  crimes  against  nature  their 
traps  perpetrated.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  manmade  furs,  and  it  could  be  argued 
that  one  had  to  wear  natural  fur  to  keep 
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warm.  Now,  manmade  furs  look  and  feel  like 
the  real  thing.  In  many  respects  they  are 
better:  they  are  mothproof,  they  need  no 
cold  storage  in  sunomer,  they  do  not  crack 
with  age.  Sensitive  women,  alert  to  the  suf- 
fering behind  natural  fur,  refuse  to  wear  It. 
Posh  New  York  stores  advertise  fake  fur,  be- 
cause it  is  both  good  business  and  good 
ecology. 

Apologists  for  natural  fur  may  insist  that 
much  of  it  is  ranch -grown.  Yet  there  is  no 
federal  humane  slaughter  statute  even  for 
ranch-grown  furbearers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  presently  killed  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

Whatever  the  future  of  ranch-grown  fur, 
or  wild  furbearers  taken  in  humane  or  "ten- 
der" traps,  the  time  has  come  for  the  people 
of  America  to  ban  the  "Jaws  of  hell." 
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THE  END  OF  AN  EMPIRE 


NOVEMBER  11— VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that  a  1968  law 
changed  most  holidays  to  Mondays,  and 
Veterans  Day  has  officially  been  cele- 
brated on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October 
since  1971,  millions  of  Americans  still 
celebrate  this  day,  November  11,  as  the 
true  date  for  the  holiday. 

Historical  significance  and  tradition 
cannot  be^hanged  by  acts  of  law.  Realiz- 
ing this.  Congress  acted  this  year  to  pro- 
vide that  November  11  will  once  again  be 
celebrated  as  a  national  holiday  begin- 
ning in  1978. 

Originally  designated  as  Armistice  Day 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  November 
11  is  the  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the 
first  great  conflict  of  this  century — 
World  War  I,  the  "war  to  end  all  wars." 

In  the  years  following  Wilson's  decla- 
ration, celebrations  were  held  to  cele- 
brate the  end  of  the  battles,  and  to  com- 
memorate those  who  had  given  their  lives 
for  their  coimtry.  Congress  soon  pro- 
claimed Armistice  Day  a  national  holi- 
day. 

Unfortunately,  the  "war  to  end  all 
wars"  proved  to  be  an  inaccurate  descrip- 
tion. World  War  II  shattered  the  peace 
that  had  followed  the  first  great  war  with 
an  even  greater  cost  of  human  lif«.  And 
once  more,  American  fighting  men 
turned  the  tide  of  history  by  sacrificing 
their  lives. 

Since  that  time,  our  military  has 
fought  in  other  conflicts  in'  foreign 
lands — Korea  and  Indochina — until  to- 
day we  live  in  another  era  of  peace.  By 
evolution,  Armistice  Day  became  Veter- 
ans Day,  honoring  those  who  fought  and 
died  so  that  this  Nation  could  remain 
free. 

In  these  days  of  peace,  it  is  important 
that  we  remember  the  sacrifices  many 
have  given  throughout  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. More  than  39  million  men  and 
women  have  served  our  country  in  the 
military  in  times  of  war.  Today,  we  re- 
m«nber — and  offer  our  thanks — to  those 
who  have  fought  for  this  Nation's  sur- 
vival, many  of  whom  made  sacrifices  that 
can  never  be  repaid. 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
during  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
the  House  of  July,  1973,  I  rose  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  gave  the  President 
of  the  United  States  authority  to  shut 
off  military  or  economic  aid  used  by  Por- 
tugal to  support  its  military  operations  in 
its  colonized  African  territories. 

It  was  an  amendment  offered  out  of 
my  long  personal  interest  especially  in 
Angola,  where  my  home  church  had  sup- 
ported a  missionary  station,  and  out  of 
my  growing  conviction  that  U.S.  arms  to 
Portugal  had  over  a  period  of  years 
brought  about  untold  violence  and 
misery  to  those  people  who  opposed  Por- 
tugal's oppressive  rule  in  her  colonies. 
It  was  also  my  view  then  that  U.S.  funds 
going  to  Portugal  would  eventually  drag 
this  country  into  extended  military  in- 
volvement in  southern  Africa  as  a  whole. 

On  purely  humanitarian  grounds  too, 
our  assistance  to  Portugal  seemed  an  af- 
front. For  despite  the  movement  for  pol- 
itical independence  on  the  Africaoi  con- 
tinent, only  Portugal  clung  stubbornly  to 
colonialism  under  which  it  cloaked  its 
policy  of  terror,  torture  and  violence. 
The  liberation  forces  of  Guinee-Blssau, 
Mozambique  and  Angola  waged  an  un- 
paralleled struggle  against  the  military 
savagery  of  Portugal's  armed  columns. 
And  when  the  government  of  Salazar 
collapsed,  so  did  the  forces  of  continued 
colonial  hegemony. 

Now  after  some  500  years  of  interven- 
tion and  colonial  rule  on  the  continent 
of  Africa,  Portugal  finally  has  bowed 
out,  leaving  chaos  and  vmderdevelopment 
as  her  legacy.  As  of  today,  November 
11,  1975,  she  has  relinquished  her  role 
as  a  relic  of  imperial  power  though  her 
crimes  against  the  African  people  of  her 
former  colonies  will  not  soon  be  erased 
from  the  collective  memory  of  mankind. 

Five  himdred  years  of  exploitation  and 
brutality  cannot  be  forgotten  overnight. 
It  is  perhaps  naive  to  expect  that  the 
people  of  Angola  can  quickly  resolve 
problems  generated  by  centuries  of  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  domination 
by  a  foreign  power.  As  the  elders  say.  I 
counsel  patience  and  forbearance  as 
Angolans  of  all  persuasions  work  out 
their  future  heritage.  It  is  wrong  I  fear 
to  jump  to  judgment  when  the  injustices 
of  the  past  have  shaped  the  indignities 
of  the  present.  And  while  external  powers 
of  East  and  West  continue  to  exacerbate 
the  divisions  of  the  past.  Let  Angolans 
decide  for  Angola  what  i>ath  lies  to  a 
beneficial  destiny  and  no  one  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  birthpangs  of  nation- 
hood are  never  easy.  As  we  face  the  ad- 
vent of  our  own  celebration  of  this  Re- 
public's 200  years,  let  us  remember  the 
sufferings  of  Angola's  people  in  their  long 
struggle  for  freedom  from  the  colonial 
rule  of  Portugal.  As  a  nation  committed 
to  the  end  of  colonisd  subjugation  around 
the  world,  we  should  encourage  that  the 
continuing  internal  strife  Angola  faces 
be  resolved  through  the  good  offices  of 
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other  African  nations  as  members  of  the 
Organization  for  African  Unity.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  major  powers  will  desist 
from  their  intervention  in  this  conflict. 
Let  us  pray  that  the  liberation  groups  of 
Angola  will  see  that  it  is  in  their  best 
interests  to  come  to  terms  around  their 
mutual  affairs,  the  nmning  of  a  nation. 
All  three  liberation  groups  fought  val- 
iantly against  Portugal's  colonial  system. 
Now  all  three  share  the  responsibility  of 
foi-ming  a  government  which  best  ex- 
presses the  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
Angola.  And  this  has  to  be  done  before 
a  rich  land  is  destroyed  and  total  blood- 
shed prevails.  Many  nations,  such  as  our 
own.  arose  out  of  armed  warfare  with  its 
colonial  power  and  went  on  to  build  gov- 
ernments which  can  endure.  Let  lis  hope 
that  Angola's  future  will  allow  for  this 
kind  of  political  self-determination  and 
exercise  of  sovereign  will. 
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the  Spirit  cf  1976  should  be  the  Spirit  of 
Olvlng — not  guns,  but  food. 


SCHLESINGER  OUSTER 


VETERANS  DAY.  1975 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11.  1975 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  the  town  of  Capitol 
Heights,  Md.,  located  within  the  shadow 
of  our  Nation's  Capitol,  where  I  had  tiie 
honor  of  participating  in  ceremonies  on 
this  Veterans  Day  of  1975.  As  they  have 
for  decades,  the  residents  of  Capitol 
Heights  continue  to  ctay  tribute  to  those 
who  have  died  or  who  have  been 
wounded  in  the  pursuit  of  peace.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  and  my  pleasure  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  remarks 
given  today  by  the  mayor  of  Capitol 
Heights,  the  Honorable  Leo  P.  Forami. 
The  mayor's  eloquent  words  express  the 
awareness  and  concern  he  and  the 
people  of  his  community  hold  for  our 
Nation's  well-being  and  preservation  of 
peace  throughout  the  world: 

VmCKAKS  DAT,    1976 

Repiresentatlve  ^Mllman.  members  of  the 
town  council.  Ooid  Star  Mothers  and  fellow 
citizens.  I  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to 
attend  today's  ceremonies  In  honor  of  aui 
veterans. 

Altbou^  the  United  States  Is  not  at  war 
now,  like  It  was  for  years  in  Vietnam,  I  don't 
think  our  country  is  doing  as  much  as  it 
could  be  for  world  peace.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  that  as  long  as  we  sell  guns  or  any 
other  amuunente  to  other  nations  then  we 
are  working  against  world  pectce. 

We  may  say  that  we^are  supplying  guns  to 
some  other  nation  so  that  It  won't  go  Com- 
munist, but  Isn't  that  the  same  reasoning 
we  used  when  US.  servicemen  were  fighting 
for  yean  In  South  Vietnam?  And  what  was 
the  result?  Thousands  of  our  boys  were 
killed  and  we  wasted  billions  of  dollars  on 
weapons  of  war.  Was  it  worth  It?  Were  we 
helping  the  cause  of  world  peace?  I  doubt  It. 
I  think  our  nation's  leaders  should  stop  kid- 
ding themselves  and  us  by  thinking  we  «^^^n 
achieve  peace  with  fire  power. 

I  beUeve  that  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  our 
nation's  200th  birthday,  we  should  adapt  a 
new  motto  for  the  Bicentennial  year:  dve 
food,  not  guns.  Two  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  a  Spirit  of  1776,  which  summed  up  our 
Founding  Fathers  fight  for  ftMdom.  I  think 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
congressional  confirmation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  Cabinet  appointees  will  pro- 
ceed quickly,  but  there  is  one  aspect  of 
this  shakeup  within  the  administration 
which  certainly  ought  to  concern  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Schlesinger,  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, was  gravely  concerned  about  Rus- 
sia's continuing  military  buildup.  He 
was,  thus,  very  skeptical  about  detente — 
and  he  was  right  to  be  skeptical. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  made  too 
many  concessions  to  the  Soviets  in  the 
name  of  detente. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  there  was 
at  least  one  man  in  the  Ford  inner- 
circle  who  felt  and  voiced  this  skepticism 
about  Russia,  but  given  these  recent 
changes,  I  do  not  know  who  that  will 
be  in  the  future. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  editorial  by  John  J. 
O'Malley  that  appeared  recently  in  the 
San  Diego  Union,  the  complete  text  of 
which  follows : 

Congress  Mat  React  to  Schlesinger  Ottster 
(By  John  J.  O'Malley) 

The  simplistic  explanation  of  the  "Sunday 
night  massacre"  which  saw  a  major  change 
in  the  status  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Is  that  1976  will  be  a  poUtcal  year. 

Politics,  however,  do  not  explain  the  story 
adequately.  It  goes  far  deeper.  Into  a  basic 
disagreement  between  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  R.  Schlesinger  and  Henry  Kissinger, 
secretary  of  state,  as  to  the  how  and  why 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

Kissinger  believes  In  the  personalized  and 
secret  practice  of  foreign  affairs.  He  believes 
In  the  virtue  of  a  detente  concept  that  sees 
us  placing  confidence  In  the  credibility  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  he  believes  In  the 
effectiveness  of  our  disarmament  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets  up  to  this  time. 

Schlesinger  believes  Just  about  the  pre- 
cise reverse;  that  diplomacy  should  not  be 
personalized,  but  should  respond  to  the 
guidance  of  the  legitimate  organs  of  govern- 
ment, that  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  futUe  undertaking,  being  founded  on 
confidence  In  the  word  of  a  government 
renowned  for  Its  unreliability,  and  that  our 
gestures  at  disarmament  have  been  Idle, 
placing  us  In  a  position  of  perilous  Inferiority 
to  the  Russians. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  massive  disagree- 
ment between  two  of  President  Ford's  prin- 
cipal ministers,  there  had  to  be  a  blow  up, 
sooner  or  later. 

It  has  come  sooner  becaiise  of  the  hard 
line  attitude  Schlesinger  has  recently  taken 
in  defense  of  what  he  characterizes  as  a  bare 
bones  1976  military  budget.  His  spirited — 
almost  emotional — exhanges  with  Rep. 
Qeorge  H.  Mahon  and  Sen.  William  Prox- 
mlre.  and  his  open  disagreement  with  oth- 
ers in  the  executive  branch  on  the  necessary 
level  of  defense  spending,  caused  members  of 
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the  President's  kitchen  cabinet  to  advise  him 
that  Schlesinger  was  becoming  a  political 
llablUty. 

This  tipped  the  scale,  and  Schlesinger  Is 
out. 

The  concurrent  departure  from  the  scene 
of  William  Colby  of  CIA.  and  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller as  a  potential  vice  presidential  candi- 
date in  1976,  simply  responds  to  the  theory 
that  it  Is  beet  to  get  aU  the  bad  news  out  in 
the  open  at  the  same  time. 

Oolby  was  going,  in  any  case — a  fine  pro- 
fessional, but  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  con- 
gressional criticism  of  the  past  behavior  of 
his  agency. 

Rockefeller,  clearly  generating  a  growing 
crescendo  of  antagonism  among  conserva- 
tive Republicans,  was  destined  to  go,  too. 
This  was  just  as  good  a  time  as  any. 

Removal  of  Kissinger  from  the  ofllce  of 
the  head  of  the  National  Security  Council 
is,  even  to  the  most  iinlnltlated,  clearly  a 
cosmetic  step.  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scow- 
croft,  who  succeeds  to  the  appointment,  has 
been  Kissinger's  assistant  and  horse-holder 
for  almost  three  years.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  he  wlU  not  remain  Mr.  EUssin- 
ger  wired  for  sound. 

In  this  sense,  Kissinger,  having  abated  the 
challenge  of  Schleslnger's  antagonistic  views, 
comes  out  a  far  more  influential,  far  stronger 
foreign  policy  representative  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

The  only  miscalculation  in  the  whole  for- 
mula may  well  be  in  the  advice  that 
Schlesinger  had  become  a  political  liability. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  a  backlash 
in  the  Congress  where,  although  Schlesinger 
has  no  great  reservoir  of  affection,  he  has  a 
tremendous  reservoir  of  respect. 

Many  congressmen,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  are  apprehensive  about  detente.  And 
many  more  are  determined  that  the  United 
States  shall  not  find  Itself  permanently  In 
the  unhappy  position  of  number  two  in  the 
military  world. 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  FISCAL  PROB- 
LEMS —  THE  FUNDAMENTAL 
QUESTION 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter 
I  recently  received  from  a  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  high  school  student  concerning 
New  York  City's  financial  problems.  This 
letter,  written  by  Earl  Swanson,  goes  be- 
yond the  rhetoric  to  the  basic  reason  why 
we  must  act  to  provide  a  Federal  loan 
guarantee  to  the  Nation's  largest  city.  It 
gets  to  the  basis  of  our  Federal  system  of 
government  by  simply  and  forthrlghtly 
asking  the  fimdamental  question — a 
question  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  ask 
Uiemselves : 

Dear  Congressman  Mineta:  I  am  writing 
this  letter  to  ask  a  question  I  hope  you  can 
answer.  The  question  Is  concerning  the  situ- 
ation In  New  York.  President  Ford  says.  If 
the  government  helps  New  York  out  they 
woiild  have  to  help  other  states  out.  That 
probably  would  be  true,  but  isn't  that  what 
our  government  Is  for,  to  help  the  people? 

I  was  reading  the  paper  last  night  and 
President  Ford  wants  to  Increase  foreign  aid 
$4.7  billion.  Don't  you  think  that  Is  ridicu- 
lous? One  would  think  he  would  want  to  help 
our  own  country  before  helping  others. 
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I  think  issues  such  as  this  one  should  be 
placed  above  all  others.  We  should  keep  our 
country  together  through  these  trying  times. 
Concerned, 

Earl  Swanson. 


HEBREW  UNIVERSITY  OP  JERUSA- 
LEM HAS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  Arizona,  Mr.  Udall  ad- 
dressed the  American  Friends  of  the 
Hebrew  University  last  month  In  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Udall 's  remarks  were  in 
conjunction  with  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 
and  include  a  comprehensive  review  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Congressman  Udall 's  remarks  follow: 

Speech  to  the  American  Friends  of  the 

Hebrew  University 

(By  Congressman  Morris  K.  Udall) 

October  21,  1975. 

We  are  gathered  tonight  to  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem — a  very  happy  event.  But  with- 
out resorting  to  any  mathematical  tricks,  we 
might  gather  again  five  years  from  now — In 
1980 — to  celebrate  the  lOOth  birthday  of  the 
founding — at  least  the  spiritual  founding — 
of  this  great  institution. 

For  It  was  In  1880  that  Dr.  Leon  Mandel- 
stamm,  the  first  Jew  ever  to  gradiiate  from 
a  Russian  university,  published  a  volume  of 
bis  verse  whose  title  page  read:  "The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  this  book  are  dedicated 
to  a  Hebrew  University  In  Jerusalem."  Man- 
delstamm  was  only  a  dreamer,  but  his  dream 
was  given  substance  through  the  work  of  oth- 
ers who  followed  swiftly  on  his  heels:  Scha- 
plra,  Herzl,  Welzmann,  Buber  and  others. 
They  also  dared  to  drecun  greatly,  and  It  is  a 
happy  thing  that  we  can  Join  here  tonight 
to  honor  the  living  fulfillment  of  their  wUd- 
est  hopes;  a  great  University,  an  interna- 
tional center  of  both  learning  and  research, 
and  the  intellect\ial  heart  of  a  nation. 

The  school  we  are  honoring  Is  truly  a 
unique  institution.  It  Is  the  only  university 
I  know  of  whose  first  faculty  members 
couldn't  speak  the  official  language  of  in- 
struction, and  the  only  one  that  has  en- 
dured war,  earthquake,  and  twenty  years  In 
exile  from  its  own  students.  Surely  no  other 
university  has  ever  had  a  board  of  trustees 
as  distinguished  as  ,lts  first  board  of  gov- 
ernors, which  Included  Slgmund  Freud.  Al- 
bert Einstein,  Martin  Bul>er,  and  many  oth- 
ers. How  many  other  schools  have  held  spe- 
cial lectures  Just  behind  the  front  lines  of 
battle,  and  how  many  others  have  played 
a  major  part  In  breathing  new  life  into  an 
ancient  language?  And  how  many  other 
schools  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  situated 
in  the  holiest  and  most  beautiful  city  In  the 
world? 

I  visited  the  University  this  past  summer 
on  my  first  trip  to  Israel.  It  was  an  exciting 
and  moving  experience.  As  a  non-Jew  I  had 
some  limited  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  the  State  of  Israel.  But 
until  this  trip  I  never  really  understood  the 
personal  commitment  the  Israeli  people  have 
made  toward  their  land  and  toward  their 
nation. 

I  was  strongly  reminded  In  Israel  of  the 
small  settlement  in  the  barren  and  arid 
area  of  Northern  Arizona  where  I  grew  up. 
And  I  was  reminded  also  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  my  own  Mormon  ancestors  who  were 
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driven  to  Arizona  from  other  parts  of  this 
nation. 

I  was  thinking  In  Israel  of  the  old  story 
that  they  tell  of  Senator  Ashhurst,  who  was 
Arizona's  first  United  States  Senator,  when 
we  became  a  State — he  was  kind  of  the 
Everett  Dlrksen  of  bis  day.  He  would  never 
use  two  or  three  one-syllable  words  If  a  half 
dozen  four-syllable  words  would  perform  the 
same  function — and  he  told  about  giving 
his  maiden  speech  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  saying,  "Oh,  Mr.  President,  this  great 
new  State  of  Arizona  has  every  potential, 
this  great  new  State  of  Arizona  could  be- 
come a  veritable  paradise — we  only  need  two 
things.  We  need  water  and  lots  of  good  peo- 
ple." And  an  old  Senator  from  Vermont  In- 
terrupted him  and  said,  "Forgive  me  for  say- 
ing so,  but  that's  all  they  need  In  hell." 

WORK  at  the  tTNIVERSITY 

In  Congress  I  have  struggled  for  more  than 
a  decade  with  environmental  Issues.  I 
worked  for  five  years  on  a  strip  mining  bill 
which  went  down  to  two  Presidential  vetoes, 
and  In  the  course  of  that  work  I  visited  Appa- 
lachia  and  learned  Just  how  hard  it  is  to  re- 
claim ruined  land.  And  so  In  Israel,  I  knew 
when  I  saw  forested  hillsides  next  to  rocky 
ones  and  green  fields  next  to  deserts,  the 
amount  of  dedication  and  hard  work,  the 
money  and  the  love,  that  have  made  Israel 
what  It  Is  today. 

I  also  saw  it  at  the  University.  I  was  shown 
pictures  of  students  building  classrooms 
while  guards  stood  over  them,  of  teachers 
traveling  In  armoured  convoys  to  the  Scopus 
campus,  of  books  and  manuscripts  painstak- 
ingly collected  from  around  the  world,  being 
delivered  by  donkey,  and  catalogued  by  vol- 
unteers. And  of  course  I  saw  those  pictures 
which  record  the  sad  ruin  of  the  Scopus 
campus  as  it  was  found  In  1967.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  match  these  things  with  the  reali- 
ties of  the  buildings  I  walked  through  and 
the  work  that  Is  going  on  today. 

As  an  Arlzonan  who  grew  up  on  an  Irri- 
gated farm,  I  was  particularly  interested  In 
the  research  work  that  Is  beUig  carried  out 
on  Irrigation  techniques.  I  have  lived  all  my 
life  with  water  shortages  and  irrigation  prob- 
lems, and  I  can  tell  you  with  some  personal 
knowledge  that  the  development  of  drip  Irri- 
gation by  the  Hebrew  University's  School  of 
Agriculture  amounted  to  a  Blue  Revolution 
of  even  greater  consequence  than  the  Green 
one  we  hear  so  much  about.  The  use  of  this 
new  technique  has  greatly  boosted  American 
agricultural  production.  In  fact  the  United 
States  Is  now  the  world's  largest  user  of  drip 
Irrigation. 

The  American  west  still  faces  serious  wa- 
ter shortages,  and  the  development  of  many 
of  the  new  energy  sources  we  need  will  de- 
pend on  more  and  more  efficient  use  of  what 
water  Is  available.  Chronic  water  shortages 
are  also  a  worsening  problem  in  many  other 
nations.  Through  future  advances,  Israeli 
researchers  and  technicians,  as  leading  ex- 
perts in  this  field,  are  In  a  position  to  make 
a  truly  momentous  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  planet. 

ISRAEL'S  FOREIGN  Am 

The  University's  Involvement  In  these 
fields — In  desert  agriculture  and  irrigation. 
In  tropical  medicines.  In  reforestation  and 
others — made  It  possible  for  Israel,  herself 
still  a  struggling  nation,  to  undertake  a  re- 
markable program  of  foreign  aid  In  the  early 
1960's  to  countries  of  the  developing  world. 

I  regret  to  say  that  in  recent  months  and 
years  these  efforts  of  Israel  to  aid  nations 
In  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  undeveloped 
world  have  been  victims  of  the  kind  of  polar- 
ization that  followed  the  oil  embargo  two 
years  ago.  I  hope  this  polarization  Is  fading, 
and  I  think  there  are  signs  that  relations 
between  Israel  and  Asian  and  African  na- 
tions are  beginning  to  Improve  once  again. 

But  notwithstanding  these  temporary  set- 
backs, Israel's  Initiative  anticipated  what  I 
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believe  will  be  a  global  movement  within 
the  next  decade.  For  every  one  of  the  world's 
nations  is  going  to  find  Itself  more  and  more 
dependent  on  all  the  others  for  Its  economic 
and  social  growth  and  for  its  very  survival. 
Pollution  of  air  and  water,  dsunages  Infilcted 
on  the  oceans,  commodity  and  resource 
shortages,  and  dangers  from  the  prolifera- 
tion of  poorly  safeguarded  nuclear  reactors, 
are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  ahead. 

None  of  these  problems  stop  at  national 
boundaries.  None  can  be  handled  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  A  successful  solution  will  de- 
mand new  and  powerful  international  orga- 
nizations. More  specifically,  I  believe  that 
the  shrinking  margin  of  error  In  the  man- 
agement and  use  of  global  resources  will 
require  that  the  nations  of  the  developing 
world  be  drawn  as  full-fledged  partners  Into 
the  community  of  Industrialized  nations. 

The  research  and  foreign  aid  projects  un- 
dertaken by  the  Hebrew  University  and  the 
Israeli  government,  represent  a  very  small 
but  slgnlflcant  flrst  step  towards  this  kind 
of  International  cooperative  effort.  The  in- 
spiration can,  I  think,  be  traced  all  the  way 
back  to  the  University's  first  chancellor. 
Judah  Magnes.  Magnes  was  convinced  that 
because  of  Jerusalem's  unique  geographical 
location — In  the  heart  of  the  land  bridge 
Unking  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa — that  the 
University  heui  a  special  destiny  to  fulfill. 
I  hope  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  full  truth  of  his  vision. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
broader  questions  of  current  concern  in  the 
Middle  East.  My  visit  to  Israel  began  early 
m  August  about  two  weeks  before  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's shuttle  negotiations  resumed.  While 
there,  I  talked  to  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and 
several  members  of  his  cabinet,  with  officers 
In  the  Army,  with  professors  and  Journalists 
and  with  ordinary  citizens.  I  came  away 
with  some  of  my  preconceptions  reinforced 
and  with  some  new  Insights,  that  I  might 
share  brlefiy  tonight. 

CURRENT    EVENTS    IN    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

The  most  basic  one  I  think  Is  this:  that 
Secretary  Kissinger  made  an  error  when  be 
Initiated  the  step-by-step  negotiating  proc- 
ess after  the  Yom  Klppur  War.  Had  he  at- 
tempted to  direct  the  full  force  of  American 
Infiuence  toward  achieving  face-to-face 
negotiations  between  the  Israelis  and  the 
Egyptians,  Instead  of  Inserting  the  United 
States  between  the  two  principals,  the 
Middle  Eastern  situation  might  well  be 
much  improved  today.  20-20  hindsight  Is  all 
too  common,  and  I  say  this  with  some  cau- 
tion, knowing  that  face-to-face  negotiations 
are  a  very  tall  order,  but  my  Impression 
Is  that  they  could  have  been  achieved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
major  mistakes  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
made  In  connection  with  the  Helsinki  meet- 
ing. It  was  clear  that  Brezhnev  wanted  Hel- 
sinki very  badly.  We  were  prepared  to  give 
him  the  agreements  he  wanted  there,  but 
I  think  one  of  the  things  we  could  have 
extracted  In  exchange  was  some  Soviet  pres- 
sure to  get  the  Egyptians  to  sit  down  in 
connection  with  the  Slnal  agreement  face- 
to-face  with  Israel  as  other  nations  do  around 
the  globe. 

Having  once  begun  the  step-by-step  proc- 
ess however,  one  has  to  stick  with  it,  and 
that  means  acceptance  of  the  current  step 
in  the  Sinai.  My  judgment  is  that  the  Slnal 
Agreement  is  only  marginally  a  good  thing 
for  Israel.  Israelis  are  being  asked  to  give  up 
land  that  has  been  conquered  three  times 
over,  at  terrible  human  cost,  for  some  minor 
concessions  and  some  Important,  but  uncer- 
tain, promises.  Promises  must  turn  into 
commitments,  the  kind  of  commitments  that 
can  guarantee  peace.  The  agreement  Involves 
great  risks,  but  on  balance  there  are  prob- 
ably greater  risks  without  It. 

As  for  the  United  States'  role.  I  totally 
reject  the  argument  that  the  presence  of 
American  technicians  Is  In  any  way  analo- 
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gous  to  tbe  early  stages  of  the  Vietnam  In- 
volvement. In  Vietnam  we  put  In  advisors 
and  then  military  troops  on  one  side  of  a 
Civil  War  to  try  to  win  It.  In  the  Sinai  we 
are  sending  American  personnel  in  an  at- 
tempt— at  the  request  of  both  sides — to  en- 
force an  agreement  aimed  at  peace.  On  these 
same  grounds,  I  cannot  accept  the  argument 
that  the  United  States'  peacekeeping  force 
establishes  a  dangerous  precedent  for  a  Rus- 
sian presence.  Again,  the  key  factor  is  the 
Joint  request  for  that  presence  by  both  sides 
In  the  negotiations. 

As  for  the  next  step.  I  have  no  firm  an- 
swers, but  my  thoughts  are  these.  First.  I 
think  there  should  be  some  breathing  space — 
perhaps  one  year — before  further  negotia- 
tions are  undertaken  on  other  fronts,  even 
though  this  would  make  President  Sadat 
even  more  vulnerable  than  he  Is  now  to 
preastires  from  other  Arab  states.  Israelis 
are  rightfully  concerned  over  the  risks  that 
the  Sinai  Agreement  entails,  and  the  Arab 
nations  need  some  time  to  evaluate  its  im- 
plications and  results. 

FUTUKE  PBOCRESS 

As  to  future  options,  I  am  not  too  optimis- 
tic about  any  arrangement  with  Syria.  It  has 
become  an  awful  cliche  to  say  that  you 
cannot  understand  the  problem  of  the  Golan 
Heights  without  standing  on  them,  but  I 
certainly  found  it  to  be  true.  I  had  lunch 
at  a  kibbutz  directly  underneath  one  of  the 
old  Syrian  mortar  emplacements  and  then 
we  went  up  on  the  hill — Just  a  10  minute 
drive — and  from  that  position  looked  back 
onto  the  buildings  and  fields  we  had  just 
left.  It  was  obvious  that  you  wouldn't  even 
need  binoculars  to  take  dead  aim.  Clearly, 
anything  other  than  very  minor  territorial 
changes  In  this  are  are  going  to  be  terribly 
difficult  and  so  I  would  conclude  that  nego- 
tiations with  Syria  do  not  offer  a  very  prom- 
ising prosptect. 

However,  I  do  see  some  real  hope  for  prog- 
ress In  the  West  Bank.  The  enormous  suc- 
cess of  the  Open  Bridges  policy  and  the  care- 
ful administration  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tories, has  created  a  situation  where  time 
seems  to  be  working  on  the  side  of  the 
Israelis.  As  Arab  crossings  o>ver  the  Allenby 
Bridge  Increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  every 
year,  and  as  the  relative  tranquility  and 
proqMrtty  of  the  West  Bank's  inhabitants 
become  more  widely  known,  it  will  be  harder 
and  harder  to  spread  the  kind  of  vicious 
propaganda  that  turns  men  Into  terrorists. 

I  believe  that  some  kind  of  a  confederated 
state  involving  Israel,  Jordan,  and  the  West 
Bank  Is  a  possible  solution  to  the  Pales- 
tinian problem.  This  would  require  first, 
the  election  of  a  government  that  would 
truly  represent  the  people  of  the  West  Bank 
and  then  complicated  negotiations  to  work 
out  the  varying  kinds  of  economic  and  polit- 
ical ties  among  the  three  participants.  This 
will  be  an  Unmensely  difficult  task,  no 
doubt — but  that  is  only  business  as  usual  In 
the  Middle  East. 

The  key  element  will  be  face-to-face  nego- 
tiations among  the  three  participants:  Is- 
rael, Jordan  and  the  elected  Palestinian  rep- 
resentatives. 

THX  CONVXimONAI.  AIMS  RACK 

But  without  question,  the  most  serious  la- 
sue  in  the  Middle  East  today  is  the  explod- 
ing conventional  arms  race.  Just  since  the 
Tom  Kippur  War,  the  Arab  nations  have 
bought  $12  blUlon  worth  of  arms.  And  in  the 
developing  world  as  a  whole,  despite  all  its 
aching  social  needs,  expenditures  for  arms 
are  rising  twice  as  fast  as  economic  growth. 

Once  armament  reaches  a  certain  level, 
arms  begin  to  shape  policy  Instead  of  being 
its  tool.  And  we  are  fast  approaching  that 
threshold  In  the  Middle  East.  King  Hussein 
recently  explained  to  us  that  he  needed  the 
Hawk  missile  batteries  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional prestige — not  secxirlty.  We  absolutely 
must  not  accept  such  a  Justification,  or  the 
world-wide  appetite  for  new  and  more  so- 
phisticated weapons  will  never  be  satisfied. 
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Last  year  the  total  international  arms 
trade  amounted  to  $18  billion,  and  this 
peace-loving  country  of  which  you  and  I  are 
citizens,  contributed  $12  billion  of  that  $18 
billion.  In  the  past  few  years,  many  nations 
besides  ourselves  have  increasingly  depended 
on  arms  sales  revenues  to  offset  the  balance 
of  payments  drain  caused  by  rising  oil  costs. 
If  this  dependence  Is  not  to  grow  stronger 
some  means  must  be  found  reasonably  soon 
to  control  the  arms  race.  I  believe  that  an 
international  conference  to  address  this  ui- 
gent  issue  should  be  convened  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

SOVIET  JEWBT 

In  good  conscience  tonight  I  cannot  speak 
only  of  Israel's  boundaries  or  its  pr^ared- 
ness.  or  Its  universities  without  some  men- 
tion of  her  people. 

There  are  those  now  in  Israel  who  have 
come  from  all  corners  of  the  world,  from  the 
refugees  from  Hitler  to  those  who  have  em- 
igrated from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
European  nations.  But  there  are  also  those 
who  would  like  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and 
cannot.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  Soviet 
Jewry. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  Soviet  government 
annoiinced  that  a  new  30  percent  tax  on 
money  from  abroad  would  be  instituted  ef- 
fective next  January — just  three  months 
from  now.  They  already  deduct  35%,  and 
with  an  additional  30%,  a  total  of  65%  of 
incoming  funds  and  gifts  to  Soviet  citizens 
will  be  deducted  by  the  Soviet  government. 
There  is  no  other  country  on  earth  that  im- 
poses an  equivalent  tax.  In  fact  this  new  tax 
ia  just  another  form  of  the  old  ransom  tax 
that  the  Soviets  say  they  have  abandoned, 
and  the  United  States  government  ought  to 
protest  it.  It  is  clearly  a  punitive  measure 
aimed  at  Soviet  Jews  who  cannot  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  because  of  that  nation's  policy 
but  yet  are  caught  in  a  strange  limbo.  Be- 
cause they  have  applied  for  emigration,  they 
are  prevented  from  earning  a  living — and 
what  a  cruel  Umbo  it  is  to  force  them  to  live 
off  the  charity  of  relatives  and  friends  abroad 
and  then  to  take  two-thirds  out  of  the  dollars 
that  come  In. 

Although  our  last  effort  to  Increase  Jewish 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  faUed.  let 
us  not  give  up.  In  the  interest  of  freedom, 
and  those  human  rights  we  cherish,  we  must 
try  everjrthlng  within  our  power  to  urge,  per- 
suade, encourage — we  cannot  force — the 
Soviets  to  allow  freedom  of  emigration  for 
all  Soviet  citizens. 

RACISM  AT  THE  tTNITED  NATIONS 

Now  let  me  touch  Just  quickly  on  two  more 
subjects  and  then  I  will  be  done.  On  Friday, 
here  in  New  York  at  the  United  Nations 
committee,  equating  Zionism  with  racial 
discrimination.  Every  people  who  have  ever 
exUted  on  the  face  of  this  earth  have  wanted 
a  homeland,  and  yet  when  the  Jews  get  one 
and  build  it  as  they  have,  this  becomes,  ac- 
cording to  this  United  Nations  committee, 
some  kind  of  racist  act.  Such  disturbing 
and  negative  trends  at  the  UJ*.  must  be  re- 
sisted. T^  United  States  must  exert  every 
bit  of  leverage  it  possesses — and  we  possess  a 
great  deal,  both  political  and  economic — to 
prevent  the  United  Nations  from  becoming  a 
vehicle  for  the  exercise  of  hatred  or  dis- 
crimination against  any  nation. 

THE   ARAB   BOYCOTT 

And  finally,  I  want  to  share  some  thoughts 
with  you  on  a  subject  that  troubles  me  very 
deeply— the  Arab  boycott  against  companies 
doing  business  with  Israel  or  employing  high- 
ranking  Jewish  executives,  and  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration's dealings  with  this  issue. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  President  Ford  told  us 
that  discrimination  against  institutions  or 
individuals  on  religious  or  ethnic  grounds  is 
"totally  contrary  to  the  American  tradition 
and  repugnant  to  American  principles.  It  has 
no  place  in  the  free  practice  of  commerce  as 
It  has  fiourished  In  this  coimtrj."  He  might 
have  added  that  it  has  no  place  at  all  in  the 
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conununlty  of  free  nations,  but  nonetheless, 
his  words  were  strong  and  seemed  im- 
equivocal.  But  he  has  taken  absolutely  no 
action  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Even  worse,  when  Congress  tried  to  act  we 
immediately  ran  into  strong  Administration 
resistance. 

Under  the  Export  Administration  Act,  all 
U.S.  firms  receiving  requests  for  compliance 
with  the  Arab  boycott  are  required  to  report 
this  fact  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
But  when  Subconmiittee  Chairman  John 
Moss  requested  copies  of  all  filed  reports, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Morton  refused  to 
comply.  The  Committee  then  Issued  a  sub- 
poena for  the  material,  and  this  is  where  the 
matter  now  stands. 

The  importance  of  securing  these  reports 
can  hardly  be  questioned.  A  recent  news 
story  described  the  contents  of  a  boycott  list 
prepared  in  Lebanon.  The  catalogue  of  black- 
listed U.S.  companies — Including  CBS,  NBC, 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Coca-Cola  and  nearly  2,000 
others — is  breathtaking  in  its  sweep.  Clearly, 
Congress  must  have  these  American  reports 
in  order  to  learn  which  companies  have  been 
requested  to  comply  with  the  boycott,  what 
their  responses  were,  and  how  far  the  boy- 
cott has  spread  before  appropriate  legisla- 
tion action  can  be  taken. 

Further  hearings  are  being  held  this  week 
In  an  attemnt  to  break  the  impasse.  I  believe 
Congress  will  act,  but  I  find  it  almost  in- 
comprehensible that  we  should  be  facing 
Administration  opposition  on  an  issue  of 
such  profound  importance  to  one  of  our  most 
cherished  Constitutional  protections,  the 
freedom  of  religion. 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  the  United  States 
Government  was  informed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Empire,  that 
the  proposed  appointment  of  an  American 
Ambassador  was  unacceptable  because  the 
man  in  question  was  married  to  a  Jewish 
woman.  Our  Secretary  of  State  dispatched 
the  following  reply : 

"It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent, nor  the  Congress,  nor  any  Judicial  tri- 
bunal of  the  United  States  to  take  or  even 
hear  testimony  in  any  mode,  or  to  Inquire 
into  or  decide  upon  the  religious  belief  of 
any  official,  and  the  proposition  to  allow  this 
to  be  done  by  any  foreign  government  is 
necessarily  inadmissible  ...  to  suffer  an 
infraction  of  this  essential  principle  would 
lead  to  dlsenf ranch  Isement  of  our  citizens 
because  of  their  religious  belief,  and  thus 
impair  or  destroy  the  most  important  end 
which  our  Constitution  of  Government  was 
intended  to  secure." 

Today's  situation  calls  for  an  equally 
determined  response,  and  Instead  we  have 
a  President  who  looks  the  other  way.  and 
appears  to  put  the  interests  of  a  few  com- 
pany presidents  above  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  I  am  sickened  by  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. If  I  should  have  the  honor  to  become 
your  next  President,  it  would  be  one  of  my 
first  concerns  to  end  this  practice  and  pass 
whatever  laws  are  required  to  insure  that  It 
never  happens  again. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Let  me  leave  you  tonight  with  this 
thought.  The  United  States  has  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  the  security  and  Integrity  of 
Israel.  That  commitment  Is  soundly  based, 
I  believe,  on  an  objective  assessment  of  our 
own  national  self-interest:  Israel  is  the  only 
functioning  democracy  and  fully  depend- 
able aUy  of  the  United  States  in  one  of  the 
most  crucial,  and  unstable  regions  of  the 
globe.  Above  and  beyond  that,  we  have  a 
strong  moral  tie  with  Israel  that  extends 
all  the  way  back  to  our  role  in  her  estab- 
lishment in  1948.  It  Is  in  our  own  political 
and  ethical  interest  to  strengthen  and  nour- 
ish that  tie  in  tbe  years  ahead. 

Let  me  finally  offer  you  my  congratula- 
tions on  the  great  school  you  have  helped  to 
build.  In  his  very  first  public  speech,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said : 

"Upon  the  subject  of  education,  not  pre- 
suming to  dictate,  any  plan  or  system  re- 
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spectlng  It,  I  can  only  say  that  I  view  it  as 
the  most  Important  subject  which  we,  as  a 
people,  can  be  engaged  In." 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  those 
words  are  as  true  for  Israel  as  they  are  for 
America.  I  hope  you  will  continue  your  good 
work.  Thank  you. 


COMPANIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  NA- 
TION TO  BE  ADVERSELY  AF- 
FECTED IF  NEW  YORK  CITY  DE- 
FAULTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues Congressmen  Oilman,  Pattison, 
and  Peyser  and  I  have  Just  completed 

STATISTICS  ON  NEW  YORK  CITY  CONTRACTS  WITH  BUSINESSES  IN  CALIFORNIA,  COLORADO,  ILLINOIS 
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an  11,000-mile  trip  around  the  coimtry 
'to  advocate  legislation  authorizing  a 
Federal  loan  guarantee  for  New  York 
City  and  to  sample  public  opinion  on 
this  proposal. 

We  were  extremely  heartened  to  find 
that  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
people  we  informally  interviewed  ex- 
pressed support  for  New  York  and  for 
legislation  to  avoid  that  great  city's  de- 
fault. In  our  visits  to  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles, Denver.  Cleveland,  Grand  Rapids, 
Milwaukee,  and  Des  Moines,  people  in 
the  streets,  taxi  drivers,  people  we  met 
in  hotels  and  at  airports,  were  over- 
whelmingly favorable  to  backing  up 
New  York. 

America  is  very  closely  interrelated. 
You  cannot  have  catastrophe  in  one 
major  center  without  it  affecting  the  rest 
of  the  country.  This  is  well  illustrated 
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by  information  we  obtained  over  the 
weekend  from  the  office  of  New  York 
City's  Comptroller,  Harrison  J.  Goldin. 
about  possible  adverse  effects  on  the 
Nation's  businesses  if  New  York  City 
were  to  be  allowed  to  default.  In  a  partial 
listing  for  the  seven  States  we  visited, 
the  city  of  New  York  has  47  contracts 
with  nearly  as  many  companies  for 
everything  from  furnace  stokers  to  tires 
to  subway  cars  to  seats  for  a  renovated 
Yankee  Stadiiun.  The  total  amount  for 
those  contracts  is  $263,580,940.29,  and  a 
whopping  $176,388,601.62  remains  to  be 
paid  by  the  city. 

Although  the  information  is  incom- 
plete, I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
our  colleagues  and  I  insert  It  herewith 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record.  Comptroller 
Goldin  is  expected  to  release  additional 
information  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  material  follows: 

IOWA.  MICHIGAN,  OHIO,   AND  WISCONSIN 


State  and  city 


Business 


Contract        Amount  owed 


Ctlifornia: 

Ponjona EMC  Corp.  for  power  sweeper 

Buriingame Marathon  Electronics   for  fur- 

nace  stoker. 

"  "">"» .-  El  Monte  Rubber  for  safety  sur- 

faces  for  playgrounds. 

Cooperstino. 4-phase  system  tor  computer... 

Colorado:  Fort  Collins State  University  for  research 

Illinois: 

Chica.*) Pullman  Corp.  for  mass  transit 

Oanville Hyster  for  fork  lifts 

Oo Illinois     Stoker    tor     furnace 

stokers. 

Ctiicago Chicago  Blower  tor  ducts  etc 

Do do 

Oo Chicago      Blower     '(Glen'dVle' 

Heights  plant). 

"o Chicago      Blower      (Glendale 

Heights  plant). 

Bo M.  H.  Detriek  refractory 

DO Medicos  data  processing 

.  .  "o- Greeley  &  Hansen  engineers...". 

bchaumburg Motorola,    for    communications 

equipment. 

,      Jo'iw Biddle  Purchasing  . 

Iowa:  Dubuque A.  Y.  McDonald  Manutactufing" 

tor  valves,  sleeves. 
Michigan: 

Grand  Rapids American   Seat    Co.,    subway 

seats. 

Do American    Seat    Co.,    Yankee 

Stadium  seats. 
PontiK Plymouth  Auto  Division,  Chrys- 
ler Corporation. 

"etfott Dodge    Division,    Chrysler   for 

cars. 

Do Buick  Division,  GM 

Do GMC,  Trucks 


Jl,  400,000. 00 
125, 000. 00 

56, 300. 00 

1, 760, 744. 00 
85, 000. 00 

208,541,827.00 

29,743.00 

732,000.00 

80,000.00 
100,000.00 
80,000.00 

116,000.00 

100,000.00 

53,000.00 

1,330,000.00 

349,846.00 

120.332.00 
75,000.00 


3,244,035.00 

1,766.824.40 

3,244.629.00 

66, 155. 89 

60,724.00 
126,225.00 


{782,248.00 
Unknown 

56,300.00 

920, 474. 00 
85, 000. 00 

145,267,181.65 
Unknown 
Unknown 

Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 

30,559.75 

1,110,361.33 

349,846.00 

Unknown 
75.000.00 


3,061.209.00 

758,321.00 

1,630.909.00 

66,155.89 

10.232.00 
94,540.00 


State  and  city 


Business 


Contract 


Amount  owed 


Do Ford,  trucks 

Do Ford,  tractors 

,     Do    Detroit  Overall  for  work  paiib 

Ann  Arbor — Bendix  Corp.,  for  subway  con- 
trol panels. 

Do Bronson     Manufacturing,     for 

fiberglass  forms  for  subways. 

ponieo..  Ford  tractors.... 

Southfield Sundberg  A  Ferar  construction 

I  1.  .  design. 

'"""er Mkhigan    Pipe    Cleaning    for 

...  sewers. 

Ohio: 

Cleveland Consumer  Service  Ccrp.,  munic- 
ipal garage  management. 

Do ^ Airport  Parking  Co.,  municipal 

,      .      ...  garage  management. 

Loudonvillo The  Flexible  Co.,  for  buses 

*"on Tire  Supply  Co.,  tires.. 

„  ,  Do. B.F.Goodrich.... 

Columbus J.  T.  Edwards  Steel  Co.,  for' 

-    .  structural  steel. 

Canton union     Metal     Manufacturing, 

tor  fabricated  steel. 

*»*"on Galion  Manufacturing,  for  as- 

..      .  phalt  rollers. 

G'fard Syro  Steel  Co.,  for  fabricated 

Toledo Uly  Cup  Co,  (or  cups... 

Youngstown General  Fireproof 

"'''™n Triplett  Electric  Co.,  for  parking 

u      1.  meters. 

"•"'"'on Lishnir  Co.,  for  cleaning  mate- 

u,  rials. 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee Neil,  for  garbage  truck  equip- 
ment. 
Do P.  &  H.  Harnischfeger 


$51,895.00 

151,534.00 

35. 100. 00 

1,189.020.00 

$51,895.00 

151.534.00 

Unknown 

705,432.00 

1,139,015.00 

971.983.00 

138.520.00 
72,000.00 

138.520.00 
Unknown 

70.800.00 

70.800.00 

816,078.00 

Unknown 

118.000.00 

Unknown 

32,796,972.00 
845.000.00 
241. 022.  58 
750,000.00 

•21.000,000.00 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 

167, 620. 30 

Unknown 

151.766.00 

Unknown 

141,929.00 

Unknown 

81.207.50 
75.500.00 
48.  478. 76 

Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 

36.000.00 

Unknown 

300,000.00 

Unknown 

110,000.03 

Unknown 

■  Approximate. 


troHe'r'theeity  oVnow  y'T*''*"'  *'"  P'""'"***  "^  ""•  offie*  of  Hon.  Harrison  J.  Goldin.  comp- 


DISMAY  AT  THE  U.N.  RESOLUTION 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  NEW   JEBSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  personal  dismay  at  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  last  night  which 
attempts  to  link  Zionism  and  racism. 
This  action  has  brought  shame  and  dis- 
grace upon  a  world  body  originally  es- 
tablished to  foster  world  peace  and  un- 
derstanding among  all  men. 

As  the  resolution  passed  unanimously 
by  the  House  today  states: 

The  House  of  Representatives  sbarply  con- 
demns the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  November  10.  1975  In  that 
said  resolution  encourages  antl-SemltIsm  by 
wrongly  associating   and  equating   Zionism 
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with  racism  and  racial  discrimination,  there- 
by contradicting  a  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  is  ironic,  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
United  Nations,  which  waji^ounded  in 
the  wake  of  a  great  war  against  racism, 
may  have  ended  its  days  as  a  useful  and 
constructive  organization  by  passing  a 
resolution  which  actually  endorses  dis- 
crimination and  prejudice. 

The  UJJ.  vote  equating  Zionism  and 
racism  sets  an  extremely  dangerous  prec- 
edent which  calls  into  question  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  to  continue  to 
play  a  constructive  role  in  building  world 
peace.  On  the  contrary,  rather  than  pro- 
moting peace,  this  vote  likely  wiil  in- 
crease passions  and  misunderstandings 
which  have  made  it  so  difficult  to  achieve 
lasting  stability  in  the  world. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  reevaluate  the  commitment  of 


our  Government  to  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  contradictory  for  the  United  States 
to  provide  the  primary  financial  support 
for  an  organization  which  repudiates  our 
most  basic  democratic  ideals. 


NONAPPROPRIATED  FUND 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  introduced  H.R.  10419  to  grant 
nonappropriated  f  imd  employees,  who  do 
the  same  work  as  appropriated  fund  em- 
ployees, full  parity  both  in  wages  as  well 
as  fringe  benefits. 

While  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  later  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve, 
I  saw  the  work  of  these  dedicated  non- 
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appropriated  fund  employees,  and  have 
never  forgotten  It. 

While  there  are  only  a  small  number  of 
nonappropriated  fund  employees  in  my 
congressional  district,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 140.000  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  another  3,000  to  4,000  work- 
ing abroad. 

The  last  two  decades  have  been  posi- 
tive strides  made  in  our  country  in  elim- 
inating discriminatory  barriers.  The 
Congress,  executive  branch  and  our 
courts  have  all  played  a  part  in  making 
America  truly  a  coimtry  where  all  its 
citizens  are  afforded  equal  opportunity, 
equality  imder  the  law  and  generally 
equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

The  unfair  distinction  drawn  between 
nonappropriated  fund  employees  and 
their  counterparts,  appropriated  fund 
employees,  must  be  erased  now.  Both 
these  groups  perform  the  same  range  of 
services  and  yet  the  nonappropriated 
fxmd  employees  are  treated  inequitably. 
For  example,  in  my  district,  nonappro- 
priated fund  employees  doing  the  same 
work  receive  30  to  60  percent  less  in 
hourly  wages  than  appropriated  fund 
employees. 

In  1972.  Congress  granted  partial  re- 
lief to  some  nonappropriated  fund  em- 
ployees by  enacting  Public  Law  92-392— 
Wage  Grade  Act.  However,  this  partial 
reform  has  failed  to  remove  significant 
disparity  in  pay. 

Hopefully,  the  Nation  has  learned  from 
this  experience  that  partial  remedies 
never  result  in  equitable  solution  of  seri- 
ous problems.  We  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  resolve  this  matter  as  it  should 
have  been  done  at  the  outset. 


THE  O'NEILL  AMENDMENT  TO  PRO- 
VIDE  ECONOMIC  STIMULUS  FOR 
THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11.  197 S 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  un- 
employment statistics  have  revealed  a 
rise  in  the  number  of  idle  American 
workers.  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  ac- 
cepting this  situation  without  a  complete 
realization  of  the  structural  consequences 
of  unemployment.  The  O'Neill  amend- 
ment recognizes  the  structural  inefficien- 
cies and  provides  a  moderate  stimulus  to 
negate  their  diffusive  effects. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  human  his- 
tory, it  has  been  throxigh  work  that  man 
has  provided  himself  with  the  necessities 
of  life.  So  closely  is  work  tied  in  with  the 
social  and  psychological  development  of 
man  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  be- 
ing human  without  thinking  of  work.  The 
nucleus  of  work  and  employment  is  not 
new  or  unique  in  our  industrial  economy. 
What  does  seem  to  be  new  and  unique, 
however,  is  the  nucleus  of  nonwork  and 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  economy  unem- 
ployment has  a  pervasive  effect.  Dr.  Lie- 
bow  of  the  Mental  Health  Study  Center 
asserts  that  it  "strikes  the  individual  by 
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n^dng  the  victim  live  with  failure  by 
owering  his  life  goals  and  initiating  a 
Ifestyle  of  underachievement."  It  can 
turn  him  into  a  caricature  of  himself, 
giving  him  the  appearance  of  being  stu- 
pid and  lazy  with  no  concern  for  the 
futiure.  It  thrusts  its  tentacles  into  his 
family,  his  community,  and  the  entire 
society.  There  exists  a  social  cost  that 
society  must  absorb  because  of  tmem- 
ployment. 

The  budget  provisions  for  an  additional 
15,000  annualized  jobs  by  no  means  ne- 
gate our  dues.  Currently  7.9  million 
workers  are  actively  seeking  employ- 
ment opportunities  while  another  3.2  mil- 
lion discouraged  workers  have  stopped 
looking  for  employment.  We,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  cannot 
allow  the  prevailing  attitude  of  victim- 
ized underachievement  and  discouraged 
job  search  to  permeate  our  society.  We 
have  proposed  a  budget  authority  in- 
crease of  $750  million  and  an  outlay  of 
$125  million  for  CETA  title  VI  public 
service  employment  so  that  we  might 
control  the  infectious  wrath  of  unem- 
Dlosrment. 

Unemployment  is  extremely  selective 
and  directional.  It  functions  like  a  hun- 
gry fox  eating  a  porcupine.  The  only 
vulnerable  spot  is  the  soft  underbelly 
which  the  fox  devours  leaving  only  the 
sharp,  erectible  bristles.  Unemployment 
strikes  in  the  same  fashion.  It  stalks  the 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  laborer.  It 
devours  those  participants  of  the  second- 
ary labor  market  who  work  at  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  it  attacks  at  the  trainee 
level.  Only  those  who  possess  the  special 
training  skills  that  categorize  them  man- 
agers, professionals  and  technicians  re- 
main. The  stiff  bristle  of  the  porcupine 
left  untouched  but  someday  destined  to 
the  humus  of  the  earth  simply  because 
of  a  vulnerable  imderbelly.  The  addi- 
tional $250  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $100  million  in  outlays  for  CETA 
Title  I  will  make  the  underbelly  less  ap- 
petizing to  the  fox.  We  refuse  to  feed  the 
fat  fox  unemplojrment  and  we  are  offer- 
ing this  stimulus  amendment  as  reward 
for  his  capture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  additional  funding  will 
sustain  the  level  of  manpo>ver  training 
and  employment  programs  supervised  by 
the  State  and  local  prime  sponsors.  It 
will  also  prevent  cutbacks  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  work  experience  jobs  and 
would  increase  on-the-job  and  institu- 
tional training  positions.  Current  fund- 
ing will  not  support  existing  program 
levels  after  the  January  rise  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.  These  funds  are  necessary  if 
these  Important  activities  are  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  amendment  also  provides  an  addi- 
tional $433  million  In  budget  authority 
and  $10  million  in  outlays  for  various 
education  programs.  Of  this  total,  $200 
million  is  for  the  educationally  deprived 
children  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  im- 
pact aid  hold  harmless  requirement  ac- 
counts for  an  additional  $90  million  In 
budget  authority  while  the  remainder  is 
for  vocational,  adult,  higher  and  other 
education  programs  for  which  initial  ap- 
propriations were  inadequate. 
The  education  provisions  are  essential 
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for  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
American  economy.  The  effect  of  the  in- 
creased budget  authority  in  education 
will  give  the  porcupine  a  fighting  chance 
against  the  fox.  This  Increase  will  serve 
as  a  stimulus  In  arousing  the  porcupine 
to  defend  himself  against  the  hungry  fox. 
It  touches  the  emotional  base  of  survival 
and  initiates  the  spirit  of  competition. 
American  education  has  long  performed 
that  same  fimction.  We  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  deviate  from  the  base  of  eco- 
nomic survival  that  education  provides 
for  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
466,  the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  because  of  its  fundamental 
concern  with  the  nucleus  of  the  American 
economy. 


ANALYSIS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY'S 
FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  attached  article  by, 
Mr.  Peter  J.  Eichler,  entitled:  "Brother. 
Can  You  Spare  .  .  .".  I  am  sure  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  agree  with  Mr.  Eich- 
ler's  analysis  of  New  York  City's  financial 
problems: 

"Bbothkr,  Can  Yotj  Spabe  .  .  .?" 

Perhaps  the  last  thing  we  need  Is  more 
copy  on  New  York  City's  financial  problems. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Vermont  Royster, 
and  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  have  all  cov- 
ered the  subject  this  week  and  all  made 
excellent  reading,  I  suppose,  due  to  our  mor- 
bid curiosity.  I  am  sure  there  would  be  no 
articles  if  they  posted  a  $5  billion  surplus. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  took  the  point  of  view 
that  there  was  a  plot  on  Main  Street  to 
punish  the  dty  fellas,  and  he  went  back 
to  our  colonial  days  to  try  to  prove  his 
point.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  took  the  posi- 
tion that  New  York's  problems  were  brought 
upon  themselves,  and  Royster  commented 
on  a  New  York  Magazine  article  which  spe- 
cifically pointed  out  that  there  were  at  least 
20  critical  decisions  that  ultimately  broke 
the  City 

May  I  add  a  few  observations  of  my  own? 
The  City  has  been  bankrupt  for  some  time, 
and  it  has  been  paying  Its  debts  and  borrow- 
ing more.  Steps  taken  thus  far  to  correct 
Inflow  and  outflow  have  been  Insufficient.  A 
decision  to  subsidize  New  York  would  lessen 
the  pressure  for  reform  and  underwrite  the 
proposition  that  social  services  and  civil 
workers  can  be  subsidized  by  some  other  sec- 
tion or  other  group  of  pec^le — as  somebody 
els«  put  it . . .  taxing  J.  C.  Penney,  an  efficient 
operator,  to  ball  out  W.  T.  Grant. 

The  whole  plctiu-e  of  the  New  York  ban 

New  York  politicians,  and  New  York  union 
leaders  Insisting  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
come  to  their  aid  has  a  terribly  hollow  ring. 
It  would  appear  that  their  special  case  Is 
that  they  are  In  need,  and  It  Is  not  their 
responsibility  to  make  up  for  past  follies — 
"If  only  the  Government  would  do  some- 
thing." At  least  In  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  the  son  came  home.  In  this  parable,  the 
prodigal  son  wants  the  money  wired  to  him. 
The  question  seems  even  more  intriguing 
because,  at  present,  investors  all  over  the 
country  are.  Indeed,  subsidizing  New  York 
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through  stock  and  bond  transfer  taxes  which 
have  been  raised  in  the  past  and  were  sur- 
charged 25  percent  this  year. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  In  ova  system  of 
Federal  government  we  might  question  why 
one  group  of  citizens  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently than  others  or  why  the  workers  of 
this  country  should  be  taxed  to  pay  Inflated 
costs  of  a  city  or  the  workers  of  that  city. 
The  politicians  judge  that  the  constituents 
might  object  to  this  redistribution;  and  then, 
too,  you  might  ask  who  Is  going  to  be  dam- 
aged by  a  default  of  New  York  City.  First, 
the  holders  of  those  obligations.  However,  I 
wonder,  after  all,  when  an  individual  buys  an 
11%  tax-free  bond  when  Treasuries  are  go- 
ing at  8%  fully  taxed,  who  Is  kidding  whom. 
Or^  would  they  Indeed  buy  them  under  the 
presumption  that  If  something  went  wrong 
"good  or  Uncle  Sam",  you  and  I,  are  going 
to  make  it  all  right  so  that  Chase  Bank  does 
not  have  to  write  off  any  of  this  marvelous, 
acronymlcal  Big  Mac.  Isn't  It  poetic  that 
larceny,  fraud,  deceit,  and  manipulation  have 
finally  come  to  what  must  eventually  happen 
in  all  such  scenarios. 

You  might  ask  is  there  a  happy  ending  to 
this  story?  I  believe  the  answer  Is  "yes".  The 
similarities  between  Great  Britain  and  New 
York  are  striking.  If  we  cannot  learn  our  les- 
son from  the  United  Kingdom,  we  can  learn 
It  from  New  York.  We  can  make  a  commit- 
ment that  municipal  employees  are  not  go- 
ing to  gain  wage  Increases  at  twice  those  of 
other  less  fortunate  citizens.  We  can  make  a 
commitment  that  our  municipalities  do  not 
have  any  right  to  spend  other  than  their  own 
money.  We  can  set  up  an  object  lesson  to 
every  city  whose  determination  Is  that  they 
will  provide  a  level  of  care  and  services  to  its 
people  which  Is  unflnanced.  Perhaps  we  can 
lose  the  notion  that  planned  urban  develop- 
ment on  terms  and  conditions  which  are  de- 
meaning to  even  those  who  get  free  or  eco- 
nomical rent  do  nothing  but  destroy  the  fab- 
ric of  a  vital  city.  New  York  will  survive,  but 
It  will  survive  not  because  of  money  from 
Troy  to  save  Sparta,  but  because  it  continues 
to  be  a  vital  financial  center.  To  be  sure,  the 
Japanese  may  not  understand  It,  the  Exiro- 
peans  may  not  understand  It,  the  New  York 
banks  won't  understand  It  . . .  but  If  we  tax 
the  efficient  and  reward  the  inefficient,  we 
will  all  end  up  inefficient! 

The  stock  market  may  react  negatively  to 
the  eventual  default,  but  having  defaulted. 
New  York  may  take  those  steps  to  make  it 
once  again  the  powerful  city/state  that  it 
was. — Petes  J.  Exchlkb. 


NEW  JOBS— OR  CONTINUED  HIGH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation,  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act,  to  provide  tax  incentives  to  encour- 
age capital  formation,  which  is  vital  to 
the  Nation's  economic  well-being.  The 
United  States  has  fallen  behind  other 
nations  in  the  world  in  the  rate  of  capital 
investment.  On  Monday,  November  10, 
^the  Wall  Street  Journal  published  an 
,rticle  documenting  the  fact  that  new 
ckpital  investments  have  fallen  off  to  the 
detriment  of  increased  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about  here  is  the  ability  of  our  econ- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

omy  to  create  new  jobs.  I  insert  the  ar- 
ticle at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

FiKMS  Abe  Still  Wabt  in  Planning  Spkns- 

INO  ON  Plant,  EqxnFMENT 

ONE    danger:    few    new    jobs 

(By  Ralph  E.  Winter) 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  expects  to  spend 
about  $125  million  next  year  on  paper  mills, 
box  plants,  sawmlUs  and  other  production 
facilities.  That  sizable  outlay  will  follow  In- 
vestments estimated  at  $110  mUllon  to  $115 
mlUton  this  year. 

At  first  glance,  such  major  spending  by 
the  San  Franclsco-based  paper  and  wood- 
products  company  would  appear  to  promise 
gleaming  new  plants,  work  for  hundreds  of 
construction  workers,  new  Jobs  for  many  mill 
hands  and  an  enlarged  market  for  loggers. 

But  It  doesn't. 

The  huge  outlay  wUl  just  keep  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach's  present  plants  running.  "We  will 
continue  with  mandatory  spending  to  meet 
environmental  requirements  at  o\ir  plants, 
and  to  handle  normal  maintenance  and 
equipment  replacement,  but  we  won't  begin 
any  big  new  projects."  a  company  official 
says. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Is  tjrplcal  of  major  cor- 
porations these  days.  With  many  factories 
running  far  below  capacity,  interest  rates 
remaining  high  and  the  economic  outlook 
still  cloudy,  companies  are  budgeting  1976 
capital  spending  cautiously.  They  are  com- 
pleting expansions  already  begun  and  mak- 
ing necessary  replacements.  But  they  are 
planning  relatively  few  brand-new  facilities 
or  major  expansions. 

DECEmvZ  statistics 

This  caution  will  be  masked  in  the  many 
year-end  capital  spending  provisions  by 
government  and  private  economists,  how- 
ever. In  fact,  such  estimates  generally  will 
show  1975  and  1976  corporate  capital  spend- 
ing at  record  levels.  The  latest  Commerce 
Department  projection  for  1975  puts  total 
outlays  at  $113.51  billion,  up  17,  from  the 
record  $112.4  billion  last  year. 

Spending  next  year  may  again  rise  a  bit, 
with  higher  investment  by  electric  and  tele- 
phone companies  offsetting  a  slight  reduc- 
tion by  manufacturers.  Some  more-optimis- 
tic forecasts  envision  a  second  half  rise  In 
manufacturers"  outlays  producing  an  overall 
Increase  of  ICvJor  more  for  the  entire  year. 
The  annual  fall  survey  of  McGraw-HUl  Inc., 
for  example,  projects  a  9%  boost  In  1976  out- 
lays, but  It  also  concludes  that  price  rises 
would  result  In  no  gain  In  physical  Invest- 
ment. 

Interviews  with  economists  and  execu- 
tives Indicate,  however,  that  the  physical 
amount  of  expanded  or  Improved  productive 
capacity  to  be  Installed  next  year  will  be  far 
below  the  1974  level.  For  one  thing,  new 
year.  Also,  companies  must  spend  more  each 
year.  Aso,  companies  must  spend  more  to 
satisfy  government  pollution-control  and 
employee  health  and  safety  rules.  Finally,  It 
costs  more  each  year  jiut  to  replace  exist- 
ing facilities,  partly  because  of  inflation  but 
also  because  there  is  more  plant  to  maintain. 

SIGNIFICANT  DECLINE 

This  decline  In  actual  additions  of  plants 
and  better  machinery  Is  highly  significant. 
Only  new  or  expanded  facilities  create  new 
industrial  jobs  and  provide  the  capacity 
needed  to  avert  shortages  In  the  next  eco- 
nomic boom.  Also,  the  long-term  rate  of 
gain  m  productivity — the  rise  In  output  per 
man-hour — depends  on  the  amount  of  more- 
efficient  facilltt—  actuaUy  installed,  not  on 
the  total  dollan  ipnit.  And  rUlng  productiv- 
ity u  finfUl  to  a  btaMr  atoadteRl  of  living 
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and  to  keeping  U.S.  products  competitive  In 
world  markets. 

A  two-year  decline  In  actual  atdditlons  to 
or  Improvements  In  productive  facilities 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  the  U.S.  Is  stagnat- 
ing, of  course.  Historically,  capital  spending 
has  lagged  economic  trends:  it  continues  at 
high  levels  for  a  while  after  the  economy 
tvirns  down,  and  during  a  recovery  it  rises 
months  after  consumer  purchasing,  indus- 
trial production  and  other  economic  activi- 
ties have  begun  Improving.  But  If  executives' 
caution  about  adding  plan  and  equipment 
continues.  It  will  slow  future  expansion  of 
the  economy. 

Evidence  of  that  caution  abounds.  Execu- 
tive after  executive  talks  about  Incretising 
return  on  Investment,  generally  by  minimiz- 
ing capital  outlays  and  making  existing  cap- 
ital work  harder.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  exam- 
ple, cut  1975  spending  below  Initial  projec- 
tions by  deferring  or  eliminating  some  proj- 
ects. The  compemy  now  estimates  1975 
spending  at  about  $700  million,  down  from 
$800  million  projected  In  January  and  $832 
million  actually  Invested  In  1974. 

StTKVBT  OP  BIG  FIBMS 

The  nation's  l.OOO  largest  manufacturers 
plan  to  spend  $45.2  billion  on  plant  and 
equipment  In  1976,  down  from  $46.1  billion 
this  year,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Con- 
ference Board,  a  New  York  economic  re- 
search organization.  Appropriations  for  fu- 
ture spending  by  the  comftanies  this  year 
wlU  drop  to  about  $44.7  billion,  21  r^  below 
1974's  $56.9  billion,  the  Conference  Board 
adds.  As  of  July,  only  67%  of  the  companies 
said  they  will  expand  facilities:  In  January 
1974,  79%    were  planning  expansion. 

As  a  resxilt  of  this  caution,  suppliers  of 
capital  goods  have  seen  orders  plunge.  Pro- 
ducers of  machine  tools,  the  machines  used 
to  shape  practically  all  parts  made  of  metal, 
report  a  61%  decline  In  orders  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year.  Companies  making 
other  capital  goods  ranging  from  heavy 
trucks  to  textile  machinery  also  note  slack 
orders. 

"Industrial  plants  are  running  at  low  ca- 
pacity, working  back  from  consumer  Indus- 
tries all  the  way  to  the  basic  industries  such 
as  steel,"  sajrs  George  Ramsden,  vice  presi- 
dent, sales,  for  Jervls  B.  Webb  Co..  Detroit 
producer  of  Industrial  conveyor  or  systems. 
"As  a  result,  they  aren't  sp>endlng  for  expan- 
sion." 

And  because  of  slow  business,  companies 
have  less  csish  to  Invest.  Sun  Oil  Co..  St.  Da- 
vids, Pa.,  sees  1976  spending  "at  the  very 
bottom"  of  the  $600  million  to  $750  million 
range  set  last  January.  That's  down  from 
$834  mlUlon  In  1974.  The  sag  reflects  In  addi- 
tion to  a  drop  In  purchases  of  federal  oil 
leases,  a  60%  plunge  In  first  half  earnings 
because  of  lower  product  demand  and  a 
surge  In  domestic  and  foreign  taxes. 

Companies  also  say  they  are  conserving 
capital  because  they  expect  it  to  be  scarcer 
in  the  next  decade. 

"Cash  generation  for  expansion  has  be- 
come our  No.  1  priority,"  says  Richard  E. 
Heckert,  senior  vice  president  of  Du  Pont 
Co.  "In  selecting  new  Investments,  we  face 
Increasingly  difficult  choices  because  of  cash 
limitations.  New  Investments  are  being 
Judged  not  just  on  their  Individual  merits, 
but  are  also  being  weighed  against  alterna- 
tives." The  chemical  giant  expects  to  keep 
capital  spending  about  level  at  about  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  from  1974  through   1977. 

Llkevrise,  TRW  Inc.,  Cleveland -based  pro- 
ducer of  automotive,  electronic.  Industrial 
and  aerospace  products,  plans  to  hold  1976 
spending  at  approximately  this  year's  levels 
because  TRW  doesn't  want  any  more  debt. 
The  1975  spending  will  be  $10  million  to  $16 
million  below  last  year's  $128  mlUlon,  of- 
ficials say. 
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Companies  holding  1976  capital  spending 
to  1974  levels,  of  course,  will  get  fewer  new 
biilldlngs  and  machines.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment figures  that  this  year's  projected 
1%  Increase  in  current-dollar  spending  rep- 
resents an  11.5%  drop  from  1974  In  real  capi- 
tal outlays.  Price  Increases  on  plant  and 
equipment  are  likely  to  be  smaller  In  1976 
but  still  substantial,  probably  exceeding  8%. 

IMPACT   ON    A    TJTILmr 

To  evaluate  Inflation's  Impact  on  individ- 
ual companies,  consider  Commonwealth  Ed- 
ison Co.  The  Chicago  utility  is  spending 
about  $928  million  on  a  nuclear  power  sta- 
tion scheduled  to  start  up  In  1978.  A  similar 
2.2-million-kilowatt  plant  that  began  pro- 
ducing power  In  1973  cost  about  $618  million. 
"The  cost  has  gone  up  just  about  50%  over 
the  five  years,"  O.  R.  Corey,  vice  chairman, 
says. 

Inflation  has  similarly  ballooned  prices  of 
replacement  equipment,  and  companies, 
even  when  spending  cautiously,  can't  avoid 
replacing  worn-out  gear.  One  new  roll  for  a 
steel  rolling  mill  now  costs  $13,964.  more 
than  50%  above  the  $9,153  in  1972,  and  rolls 
are  due  to  go  up  another  8%  soon,  says 
Armco  Steel  Corp.,  Mlddletown,  Ohio. 
Armco  will  spend  S80  million  to  $85  million 
on  replacement  facilities  this  year,  and  the 
total  continues  to  climb. 

Complicating  analysis  of  such  costs,  how- 
ever, is  the  generally  higher  quality  of  new 
equipment;  it  Is  usually  dlfDcult  to  separate 
spending  for  replacement  from  that  for  bet- 
ter efficiency,  pollution  abatement  and  em- 
ploye safety.  An  auto  parts  maker  might 
buy  a  small  furnace  for  melting  steel  for 
castings  to  replace  an  aging  one.  But  the 
new  equipment  probably  will  be  more  effi- 
cient than  the  old  furnace,  produce  less 
smoke  and  have  additional  safety  features. 

Nevertheless,  the  proliferation  of  new 
laws  and  administrative  rulings  on  safety 
and  pollution  control  requires  sharply  In- 
creased spending  for  equipment  that  doesn't 
appreciably  augment  capacity  or  productiv- 
ity. The  Commerce  Etepartment  estimates 
that  industry  will  spend  $6.29  bUllon  for  pol- 
lution-abatement equipment  in  1975,  up  12  % 
from  $5.62  billion  in  1974.  However,  some 
other  surveys  Indicate  much  higher  totals. 
McOraw-HllI.  for  example,  estimates  1975 
corporate  capital  outlays  juat  for  air  and 
water  pollution  control  at  $8.36  bUllon,  up 
20%  from  1974  and  more  than  triple  the  $2.5 
bUllon  spent  on  such  faculties  In  1970. 
FmoBUCMS  or  analtbis 

"The  titUlty  Industry's  Investment  in  fa- 
culties for  environmental  control  Is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  segregate,"  says  Common- 
wealth Edison's  Mr.  Corey,  who  headed  a 
task  tone  that  studied  the  outlook  for  elec- 
tric utilities.  "Our  projection  was  that 
(electric  utUlty  industry)  spending  for  envi- 
ronmental equipment  In  the  15  years  from 
1976  through  1989  woiUd  be  $30  bUlion  to  $60 
bUlion.  My  own  estimate  Is  $60  bUllon,  about 
10%  of  total  faciUtles  investment."  About 
the  same  percentage  applies  at  Common- 
wealth ISdison,  he  says,  with  about  $70  mU- 
Uon  of  the  $700  mUllon  to  be  invested  In  both 
1975  and  1976  going  for  poUution  controls. 

Steel  lnd\istry  pollution-control  expendi- 
tures take  an  even  higher  percentage  of  cap- 
ital Investment.  At  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  for  In- 
stance, they  amounted  to  about  15%  last 
year.  And  next  year  Armco  Steel  and  Be- 
pubUc  Steel  Corp.  face  a  far  heavier  burden 
In  overhauling  their  Jointly  owned  taconlte 
ore  processing  plant  at  SUver  Bay.  Minn.  Of 
the  planned  $262  mUllon  outlay,  only  about 
$30  million  will  buy  productive  equipment; 
the  rest  wUl  be  spent  to  end  the  dumping  of 
waste  rock  into  Lake  Superior  and  to  reduce 
dtist  emissions  into  the  air. 

So  far  there  aren't  any  outlays  of  that 
magnitude  for  employee  health  and  safety, 
but  such  cost's  also  are  mounting.  For  in- 
sUnce,  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  is  spend- 
ing $42  iziUlion  over  a  four-year  period  to  re- 
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duce  employee  exposure  to  vinyl  chloride; 
the  gas,  used  to  make  plastic  resins,  is  be- 
lieved to  cause  liver  cancer.  And  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  a  trucker  buying  a  $40,000 
highway  tractor  this  year  is  paying  about 
$2,000  for  additional  braking  gear  to  meet 
new  federal  requirements  for  nonskid  stops, 
says  White  Motor  Corp.,  a  Cleveland  truck 
producer. 

LONG-RANGE    IMPACT    HAZY 

It's  too  early  to  say  whether  the  combi- 
nation Of  corporate  investment  caution  and 
increased  spending  for  essentially  nonprod- 
uctive equipment  wUl  permanently  slow 
down  economic  growth.  Some  economists 
and  executives  think  so. 

Others  think  companies  will  resume  in- 
vesting aggressively  after  a  few  quarters  of 
rising  sales  and  profits.  The  Conference 
Board  figures  the  1,000  largest  manufactur- 
ers wUl  raise  their  capital  appropriations 
next  year  and  their  spending  in  1977.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  factors,  ranging  from 
interest  rates  and  profit  levels  to  tax  laws 
and  government  regulations,  that  will  deter- 
mine whether  companies  do  begin  to  spend 
aggressively  enough  to  increase  their  physi- 
cal additions  of  new  and  more-efficient  ca- 
pacity. 

"Without  improvement  in  our  price-cost 
relationship,  we  cannot  consider  any  addi- 
tional investment  in  steel -producing  fatui- 
ties," WUllam  Verity,  Armco  Steel's  chair- 
man, says.  Complaining  about  "government 
meddling  with  pricing  policies  and  inaction 
on  an  energy  policy,"  he  adds,  "Prudent 
management  dictates  a  moratorium  on  any 
new  expansion  in  steelmaking  capacity." 
The  company,  however,  says  it  wUl  continue 
construction  of  the  1.2  mUlion  tons  of  capac- 
ity begun  last  year. 

PiKMS'  1976  Capitai,  Otjtlats  Seen  Risino 
Only  Slightly 

New  Yobk. — Major  U.S.  corporations  plan 
to  increase  spending  on  new  plants  and 
equipment  only  slightly  in  1976,  according 
to  a  survey  by  the  economics  department  of 
McGraw-Hill  PubUcations  Co.,  a  unit  of  Mc- 
Graw-HUl  Inc. 

The  survey  projected  total  capital  spend- 
ing of  $123.45  bUlion  next  year,  a  9%  in- 
crease from  this  year's  estimated  level.  But 
Douglas  Oreenwald,  McGraw-HUl  chief  eco- 
nomist, stressed  that  higher  prices  account 
for  almost  all  of  the  rise,  so  that  little  fancy 
gain  in  physical  volume  is  expected. 

Durable  goods  producers  forecast  only  a 
1%  Increase  in  dollar  spending  next  year. 
The  largest  Increases  by  manufacturers  are 
expected  In  the  nondurables  area,  with 
chemicals  up  23%,  textUes  up  29%  and 
petroleum  up  137c.  Outside  manufacturing, 
substantial  spending  increases  are  projected 
for  mining  and  electric  and  gas  utUltles. 


THE     CITING     OP     ROGERS     C. 
MORTON  FOR  CONTEMPT 


B. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  TfiE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  an 
event  of  unprecedented  Importance  oc- 
curred. For  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
congressional  subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended, pursuant  to  a  resolution  I  of- 
fered, to  cite  a  Cabinet  officer.  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  for 
contempt  of  Congress. 

This  resolution  was  offered  in  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investigations, 
after  many  months  of  deliberations  and 
despite  a  deep  reluctance  to  force  such  a 
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confrontation.  In  March,  I  wrote  Chair- 
man Moss  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  expressing  my 
concern  over  repeated  reports  of  "Arab 
boycotts  and  economic  discrimination 
against  Jewish  and  other  members  of 
the  U.S.  business  community  both 
at  home  and  abroad."  After  several 
months  of  investigation,  in  which  the 
subcommittee  unearthed  growing  evi- 
dence of  American  export  firms  being 
forced  to  comply  with  anti-Semitic  boy- 
cott requests  by  the  Arabs,  this  subcom- 
mittee turned  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Export  Administration  for  more 
extensive  Information. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1965,  it  has  been  the 
duty  of  the  Export  Administration  to  re- 
quire American  exporters  to  report  re- 
ceipt of  any  boycott  requests  aimed 
against  nations  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  The  subcommittee  has  been  try- 
ing to  ascertain  the  effects  on  American 
commerce  of  forcing  U.S.  exporters  to 
comply  with  such  boycott  requests  as: 
not  trading  with  Israel,  or  not  trading 
with  companies  which  do  trade  with  Is- 
rael, or  not  trading  with  companies 
which  have  Jewish  employees.  On  July 
10,  the  subcommittee  wrote  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Export  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  Rauer  Meyer,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  requesting  reports  of 
boycott  requests  which  have  been  filed 
with  the  Department  pursuant  to  the 
Export  AdmUilstration  Act. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Morton,  de- 
clined to  produce  the  reports,  citing  sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  the  act  as  the  basis  for  his 
refusal.  The  subcommittee  responded  in 
writing,  and  when  Mr.  Morton  still  re- 
fused to  produce  the  requested  material, 
we  duly  subpenaed  Secretary  Morton  to 
appear  on  September  25. 

At  that  time,  he  again  refused  to  pro- 
vide the  subcommittee  with  the  needed 
material. 

On  October  21  and  22,  we  invited  three 
distinguished  constitutional  lawyers. 
Professor  Berger,  Professor  Dorsen,  and 
Professor  Kurland  to  testify  on  the  right 
of  Congress  to  obtain  such  information. 
They  were  all  in  agreement  that  section 
7(c)  was  not  a  \^r  to  congressional 
access. 

Professor  Berger  was  the  most  em- 
phatic on  the  right  of  Congress  to  obtain 
such  material,  explaining  the  fundamen- 
tal precept  that  the  oversight  function 
is  essential  to  any  legislative  body.  He 
argued  that  it  was  absurd  for  this  body 
to  have  created  a  Federal  agency  and 
then  be  barred  from  investigating  its 
own  creation  and  responsibility.  In  fact, 
he  went  on  to  say  that  Congress  does 
not  bar  itself  from  such  information  un- 
less it  expressly  so  states — in  enabling 
legislation— which  it  had  not  done  in  this 
case. 

This  morning  we  called  Mr.  Morton 
back  and  after  reminding  him  of  the 
subcommittee's  Jurisdiction,  and  the  ob- 
ligations which  accompany  that  Juris- 
diction, and  the  opinions  of  Professors 
Berger,  Dorsen,  and  Kurland,  we  asked 
him  if  he  would  reconsider  and  deliver 
the  requested  material  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Upon  his  refusal,  I  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution  which  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  2: 
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SUBCOMMITTEE   RESOLUTION   AND   ORDER 

Resolved,  That  the  Subcommittee  finds 
that  none  of  the  excuses  of  defenses  offered 
by  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  constitutes 
any  valid  reason  not  to  comply  with  the  sub- 
poena ordered  by  the  Subcommittee  and 
dated  July  28,  1975,  and  that  It  la 

Ordered,  That  Secretary  Morton  do  comply 
with  that  subpoena. 

Following  this  resolution,  I  offered  a 
subsequent  resolution  which  for  the  first 
time  held  a  Cabinet  member  in  contempt 
of  Congress.  The  motion  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

SUBCOMMITTEE    RESOLUTION 

Resolved,  That  the  Subcommittee  finds 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  contempt  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  subpoena  or- 
dered by  the  Subcommittee  and  dated  JvUy 
28,  1975,  and  that  the  facts  of  this  failure  be 
reported  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  oversight  and  Investigations  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  such  action  as  that  Committee 
deems  appropriate. 

Date:  November  11, 1975 

Despite  my  reluctance  to  force  this 
confrontation,  I  moved  these  motions  be- 
cause if  this  body  is  to  become  coequal 
and  not  remain  a  body  subservient  to 
the  executive  branch,  we  must  have  ac- 
cess to  information  which  will  enable  us 
to  make  reasoned  judgments  on  the  ef- 
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feet  of  legislation  which  we  have  psissed, 
and  to  mold  future  legislation.  Without 
such  information.  Congress  might  as 
well  close  up  shop  and  go  home.  We 
cannot  be  spoon  fed  by  the  executive 
branch  and  leave  to  their  discretion  what 
information  is  pertinent  and  what  is  not. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  this 
subcommittee  to  establish  Congress  un- 
challengeable right  to  the  greatest  source 
of  power  of  them  all:  information. 


DATA  IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  LONG-TERM  GRAIN 
AGREEMENTS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  required 
by  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974,  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission — 
the  old  Tariff  Commission — has  submit- 
ted its  latest  quarterly  report  on  "Devel- 
opments in  Trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Non-Market  for  Econ- 
omies." The  tables  in  this  report  reveal, 
once  and  for  all,  the  enormity  of  the  dis- 
tortions created  in  world  agricultural 
trade  by  the  secret  Soviet  wheat  and 
grain  piurchases  of  1972.  The  "savings" 
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achieved  by  the  Soviets  because  of  their 
massive  secret  purchases  of  that  year 
and  the  "cost"  of  those  purchases  to  our 
regular  trading  partners  were  stagger- 
ing. 

The  following  are  unit  values,  f.o.b.. 
of  U.S.  wheat  and  feed  grain  exports 
in  1973,  1974,  and  the  first  half  of  1975: 

UNIT  VALUES  OF  U.S.  WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAIN  EXPORTS  IN 
1973, 1974,  AND  THE  1ST  HALF  OF  1975 ' 

(U.S.  dollars  per  metric  ton| 


January  to 
Product/country  1973       1974    June  1975 


Wheat: 

U.S.S.R 63.67  116.77  207.67 

Peoples  Republic  of  China...  104.84  122.84 

Rest-of-world 125.22  184.02  177.95 

Feed  grains: 

U.S.S.R 56.86  70.30  164.91 

Peoples  Republic  of  China...  95.04  112.02 

Rest-of-world 88.34  128.90  139.08 


I  Based  on  value  and  quantity  data  given  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  publication,  "Foreign  Agricultural  Trade 
of  the  United  States." 

The  following  figures  list  the  total 
cereal  purchases  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  total  U.S.  cereal  exports  to  the  world 
for  the  same  years.  It  should  be  noted 
that  cereal  statistics  are  not  identical  to 
wheat  and  grain  figures,  since  wheat  and 
grain  comprise  only  about  90  percent 
of  the  cereal  category: 


U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  CEREAL  AND  CEREAL  PREPARATIONS  TO  NONMARKET  ECONOMIES  AND  TO  THE  WORLD  IN  1973,  1974,  AND  THE  1ST  HALF  OF  1975' 

(Thousands  of  U.S.  dollars) 


Country 

1973 

1974 

1st  half 
1975 

2d  quarter 
1975 

Country 

1973 

1974 

1st  half 
1975 

2d  quarter 
1975 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

J7,"f56"... 

$9,964 

$14, 780 

$7,429 

Total  U.S.  cereal  exports  to 
the  nonmarket  countries. 

Total  U.S.  cereal  exports 
to  the  world 

$1,453,835 

$835,622 

$401,011 

$160,965 

German  Democratic  Republic 

Hungary 

Peoples  Republic  of  China 

10,226 
1  595  ... 

12, 556  ... 

8, 495, 124 

10,330,855 

5,696,894 

410,084 

134.967 

8,084 

836,692 

45,055 

329,686  ... 

2.338,962 

Poland 

Romania 

U.S.S.R 

103,097 
67,765 

281,934 
30,620 

78, 337 

61,924 

245,970 

27,507 
28,909 
97, 120 

U.S.  exports  of  cereals  to  non- 
market  econom  les  as  a  percent 
of  total  cereal  exports 

17.1 

8.1 

7.0 

Yugoslavia * 

6.9 

■  Based  on  schedule  B,  division  04. 

Using  these  figures  for  1973-74,  how- 
ever, one  finds  that  the  Soviets  were 
able  to  save  approximately  $750  million 
than  if  they  had  bought  the  same  amoimt 
of  wheat  and  grain  at  the  world  price — 
assuming,  for  the  sake  of  the  example, 
the  same  quantities  purchased.  Conver- 
sely, our  "regular  "  trading  partners  paid 
$6.1  billion  more  than  if  they  had  bought 
the  same  quantities  at  the  contract  prices 
obtain  by  the  Soviets  in  1973  and  1974. 

The  situation  was  reversed  in  the  first 
half  of  1975  with  the  Soviets  caught  in 
contract  prices — ^although  for  relatively 
small  amounts — higher  than  the  f.o.b. 
shipping  price  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  "cost"  the  Soviets  approximately 
$33  million  in  the  first  half  of  1975.  The 
International  Trade  Commission  report 
comments  on  some  of  these  gyrations: 

The  large  discrepancies  In  the  unit  values 
are  partially  explainable  by  differences  in 
quality  and  content  of  the  respective  group- 
ings Of  wheat  tmd  feed  grains.  Most  of  the 
discrepancies,  however,  are  the  result  of  the 
purchase  of  the  grain.  The  wheat  exported 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1973  and  1974,  for  example, 
was  purchased  in  1972  before  wheat  prices 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  publication  FT455  and  Ute  BurMu  of  Eait-W««t  Trade, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


tripled.  The  wheat  exported  to  the  U.SBJI. 
in  1975,  on  the  other  hand,  was  probably 
purchased  early  In  1974  before  wheat  prices 
feU. 

The  cereal  grain  exports  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1975  do  not  Include  any  of  the 
large  purchases  of  wheat  which  have  been 
made  recently  by  the  U.SJ3JI.  These  pur- 
chases will  not  begin  appearing  in  the  ex- 
port figures  untU  It^ei  this  year  and  during 
1976. 

This  is  all  grain  through  the  miU.  What 
Is  to  be  learned  from  it  is  the  tremendous 
danger  of  one  large  purchaser  creating 
enormous  disruptions  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace and  taking  unfair  advantage  of 
other  nations  whose  poorer  economies ' 
may  most  desperately  need  a  stable  price 
on  wheat  and  grain.  In  addition,  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  foimd  Itself 
paying  more  than  the  world  price  in 
early  1975  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  So- 
viets that  the  best  course  of  action  is  a 
long-term  stable  grain  and  wheat  pur- 
chase agreement.  Finally,  of  course,  such 
a  regular  system  of  purchases  will  pro- 
tect the  American  consumer  and  Ameri- 
can   farmer   from    the    boom-and-bust 


high-price-and-scarcity  cycle  of  unpre- 
dictable, erratic,  and  massive  purchases 
of  agricultural  commodities. 


TACONITE'S  SECOND  DECADE 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Min- 
nesota's Mesabi  Iron  Range,  an  islsuid 
of  depression  during  the  prosperous 
I960's,  is  now  equally  an  Island  of  boom- 
ing economic  prosperity  in  a  nation- 
wide sea  of  recession,  as  taconlte,  a  low- 
grade  iron  ore,  enters  its  second  decade 
of  development,  to  the  time  of  a  second 
billion  dollars  of  investment. 

The  fabled  Mesabi  Iron  Range  vir- 
tually exhausted  its  stores  of  rich  direct- 
shipping  iron  ore  soon  after  the  Second 
World  War. 

From  then  on,  it  was  downhill;  busl- 
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^  nesses  folded,  young  people  left,  those 
remaining  struggled  along  on  their  social 
security  payments. 

But  back  in  the  late  thirties,  two  men, 
Dr.  E.  W.  Davis,  and  soon-to-be  Con- 
gressman John  A.  Blatnlk,  had  the  wis- 
dom to  foresee  that  this  rich  lode  would 
be  exhausted,  and  that  a  substitute 
would  have  to  be  found. 

Dr.  Davis,  a  mining  engineer,  devel- 
oped a  process  for  refining  taconlte — 
which  contains  roughly  only  30  percent 
Iron,  not  high-grade  iron  pellets.  Blat- 
nlk. then  a  State  senator,  led  the  fight 
for  passage  of  legislation  which  allowed 
the  taconlte  process  to  be  treated,  for 
tax  purposes,  as  a  manufacturing  rather 
than  mining  industry,  thereby  encour- 
aging the  heavy  financial  investment  re- 
quired by  this  complex  process. 

By  the  late  1950s,  two  companies  had 
"undertaken  construction  of  major 
taconlte  plants,  creating  nearly  6.000 
jobs.  The  State  of  Minnesota  carried  the 
Blatnik-Davis  wisdom  a  step  further  in 
1964,  incorporating  the  taconlte  tax  law 
Into  the  State  constitution.  This  offered 
stability  and  further  Inducement  to  In- 
dustry for  the  massive  Investments  of 
venture  capital  that  make  jobs,  payrolls 
and  prosperity  possible. 

The  Taconlte  amendment  sparked  an 
immediate  surge  of  investment  in  the 
late  1960's,  with  over  a  third  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  comlnitted  to  four  new 
plants  and  another  2,000  jobs.  A  third 
wave  of  investment  followed  in  the  early 
1970's,  bringing  the  total  investment  to 
almost  $2  biUlon,  which  will  create  an 
estimated  15,000  jobs,  a  payroll  of  over 
»215  million  annually,  and  boost  taconlte 
production  from  41  million  tons  to  a  pro- 
jected 65  million  tons  annually. 

The  challenge  to  Mesabi  Range  people 
Is  how  to  cope  with  the  community  pres- 
sures this  expansion  has  generated,  and 
how  best  to  capitalize  on  the  opportunity 
for  spin-off  development  and  keep  the 
economic  momentum  going. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article, 
which  appeared  In  the  November  2  issue 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  admirably 
tells  the  story  of  today's  Mesabi  Iron 
Range— its  triumphs,  its  future,  and  po- 
tential troubles. 

I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
coUeagues: 

Iron  r&ncc  Readies  foe  "Tacontte's 
Second  I>ecaoe" 
(ByLesLayton) 

HiBBiwo. — A  buB  filled  with  c\irlou8  visitors 
slowed  to  a  crawl,  winding  its  way  through 
Hlbblng's  nicest  resldenttal  area. 

"It's  hard  to  believe,  but  this  was  once  an 
iron  ore  pit  and  rock  dump."  explained  the 
city's  chamber  of  commerce  president  Dick 
PauU.  pointing  out  the  comfortable  homes 
that  have  appreciated  almost  50  per  cent  In 
the  last  few  years  due  to  one  of  the  largest 
business  expansions  In  Minnesota's  history. 

"Does  Hlbblng  have  much  crime  or  any 
slums?"  asked  one  of  the  visitors. 

"Not  much  to  speak  of."  replied  PauU. 
"What  we  have  the  most  of  in  this  town  are 
bars  and  churches.  Thirty-seven  bars  and 
27  churches." 

Hlbblng  u  the  hub  of  a  $»B0  million  Mln- 
nesoU  Iron  Range  expansion  scheduled  to 
Increase  annual  taconlte  production  from 
41.2  to  more  than  64.7  million  tons.  The  new 
development  will  add  more  than  3,000  perma- 
nent Jobs  to  the  approximately  $48.5  million 
annually  in  taconlte  taxes  to  the  state. 


The  latest  recession  never  found  Its  way 
to  this  cold  mining  town  of  18.500  residents, 
but  the  entire  Range  suffered  a  depression 
of  Its  own  In  the  early  1960's  when  natural 
ore  shipments  declined  rapidly  and  taconlte 
growth  was  disappointing. 

The  Taconlte  Amendment  In  1964,  how- 
ever, reduced  taxes  and  encouraged  f400  mil- 
lion In  capital  Investments  that  almost 
doubled  the  state's  taconlte  production.  The 
area  was  hit  by  more  economic  hardships, 
though.  Just  before  the  current  expansion 
was  announced  in  1974. 

But  people  here  are  not  talking  much 
about  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey's  "economic 
misery  index"  even  though  demand  for  steel 
has  dropped  27  per  cent  this  year  and  the 
Minnesota  legislature  angered  the  steel  and 
Iron  ore  industries  by  more  than  doubling 
the  taconlte  tax. 

"Stire,  we're  concerned  about  the  declining 
demand  for  steel,"  said  Paull,  manager  of 
public  and  government  relations  for  Hanna 
Mining  Co.  "When  the  steel  industry  cuts 
back,  it's  just  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
taconlte  and  iron  ore  industries  have  to  cut 
back.  ' 

"Right  now.  though,  nobody  around  here 
Is  thinking  about  cutbacks.  The  Iron  Range 
had  been  stagnant.  Population  was  declin- 
ing. Now,  for  the  first  time  our  kids  can  get 
a  degree  and  come  back  to  a  good  job. 

"With  all  the  excitement  of  the  construc- 
tion going  on  we're  kind  of  in  a  world  of  our 
own.  People  aren't  saying  things  are  tough. 
You  can't  find  a  parking  place  or  a  motel 
room  and  you  have  to  stand  In  line  to  get- 
In  to  a  restaurant." 

Additions  of  $200  million  each  to  the 
Eveleth  Taconlte  Co.  and  U.S.  Steel's  Minn- 
tac  Plant  and  construction  of  the  $300  mil- 
lion Hlbblng  Taconlte  Co.  by  Bethelehem 
Steel  Corp.,  Plckands  Mather  &  Co.  and 
Steelco  are  the  three  largest  projects  in  the 
expansion. 

The  Eveleth  company  proudly  says  its  blast 
control  of  explosives  in  the  mines  has  pre- 
vented even  a  broken  window  in  the  contig- 
uous Virginia  and  Eveleth  communities.  The 
company's  expansion  will  Increase  its  annual 
payroll  from  $650,000  to  $900,000  and  its 
annual  capacity  from  2.4  to  six  million  tons. 
The  Mlnntac  Plant  near  Mountain  Iron 
Is  the  largest  In  the  nation.  A  group  of  Rus- 
sians who  visited  it  recently  say  the  USSR 
has  a  similar  facility,  however.  Besides  the 
current  expansion  that  will  bring  Mlnntac's 
annual  capacity  to  more  than  18.5  million 
tons,  U.S.  Steel  U  planning  another  $300 
mUllon  addition  for  the  near  future. 

The  current  expansion  is  described  as 
"Taconite's  second  decade"  even  though 
University  of  Minnesota  engineer  Edward  W. 
Davis  began  experimenting  with  the  tough, 
magnetic  taconlte  in  1913,  almost  65  years 
after  iron  ore  was  discovered  in  Minnesota. 
Taconlte  is  a  low-grade  ore  containing 
only  about  30  per  cent  Iron  that  must  be 
mined,  crushed,  ground,  separated  from 
waste  material  and  formed  Into  heat-hard- 
ened pellets  half  the  size  of  marbles.  After 
the  expensive  process,  the  pellets  contain 
about  60  per  cent  iron,  or  slightly  higher 
than  natural  "red"  ore.  The  pellets,  however, 
are  more  adaptable  to  steel  company's  blast 
furnaces  and  unlike  the  nature  ore  with  high 
moisture  content  can  be  mined  even  diiring 
severe  winter  months. 

The  first  major  taconlte  plants  were  built 
In  1957  by  Reserve  Mining  and  Erie  Mining 
Co.  and  employed  less  people  than  currently 
are  working  on  the  $950  million  expansion. 
More  than  4,000  new  families  have  moved 
into  Hlbblng  alone  despite  winters  that  pro- 
duce high  temperatures  of  10  below  zero  on 
a  normal  day.  One  steel  company  executive 
said  he  bought  a  new  summer  suit  when  he 
moved  to  the  Range  15  years  ago  and  It's  still 
Just  like  new.  He's  worn  it  three  times. 

Residents  here  seem  to  agree  that  Reserve 
Mining  should  stop  dumping  taconlte  tall- 
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Ings  Into  Lake  Superior,  but  they  don't  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  them.  They  appreciate 
the  fact  unemployment  is  almost  unheard 
of  locally  and  that  people  knock  on  their 
doors  asking  to  buy  their  houses. 

"A  lot  of  people  in  the  state  are  against 
the  mining  industry  for  ripping  apart  the 
land."  says  Hlbblng  bus  driver  John  Wood- 
raff.  "But  the  people  up  here  realize  these 
towns  wouldn't  be  here  if  it  weren't  for  the 
mining  industry.  There's  nothing  else  ud 
here.  *^ 

"I've  found  the  steel  people  pretty  decent. 
Kind  of  surprised  me.  They've  done  a  lot  for 
these  towns.  The  only  bad  part  is  that  they 
get  away  with  anything  they  want.  If  they 
think  you  have  iron  ore  on  your  land,  you 
won't  own  it  long.  They  usually  give  you  a 
pretty  fair  price,  though." 

Estimates  on  how  long  Minnesota's  iron 
ore  and  taconlte  supply  will  last  vary  at 
different  sites  from  40  to  200  years.  The  steel 
Industry  hopes  future  technology  will  make 
non-magnetic  taconlte  usable  and  says  that 
Is  why  they  aren't  filling  in  more  of  those 
big  holes  they  have  been  digging. 

Non-magnetic  taconlte  Is  mort  expensive 
to  separate  from  waste  rock,  however,  and 
creates  additional  environmental  problems 
for  the  steel  industry  which  already  says  it 
needs  $1.5  billion  for  pollution  control  in- 
vestments. 

Minnesota  supplied  more  than  two-thirds 
the  nation's  iron  ore  for  more  than  50  years, 
but  shipments  dwindled  from  65  to  20  mil- 
lion tons  in  the  last  20  years  after  wars  and 
American  business  demands  depleted  most 
of  the  nat\iral  ore.  Ore  mined  today  in  Can- 
ada, Venezuela.  Peru,  Chile,  Brazil.  Russia. 
Liberia,  Africa,  Australia  and  India  now  is 
finding  its  way  into  U.S.  blast  furnaces. 

"Major  steel  companies  on  the  East  Coast 
are  using  foreign  steel  almost  exclusively  be- 
cause of  the  transportation  costs,"  says  E.  J. 
Mapes  of  Plcklands  Mather  &  Co.  "There's 
plenty  of  iron  ore  aro\md,  but  transporta- 
tion costs  make  the  final  buying  decision.  It 
costs  $3.20  a  ton  to  ship  ore  from  Duluth  to 
Cleveland  which  is  820  mUes  away,  but  it 
costs  $4  a  ton  to  ship  ore  64  miles  from  Cleve- 
land to  Youngstown.  It  doesn't  make  sense." 
The  average  size  ship  hauling  ore  from  the 
Minnesota  Iron  Range  to  Chicago  and  Ohio 
steel  centers  carries  24,000  tons,  according  to 
steel  spokesman  and  lobbyist  Al  France.  The 
largest  ship  the  Great  Lakes  system  can 
handle  is  50,000  tons,  but  ore  Is  imported  to 
this  country  by  ships  that  carry  250,000  tons 
and  greatly  reduce  transportation  costs. 
Prance  says  Japan  has  ships  on  the  drawing 
boards  that  will  haul  350,000  tons. 

Another  problem  threatening  the  Minne- 
sota Iron  Range  is  the  Increase  in  the  taco- 
nlte tax  from  36  to  75  cents  per  ton. 

"Minnesota  did  a  great  job  of  seUing  it- 
self," said  one  steel  company  executive  visit- 
ing the  Range,  "but  they  couldn't  have  done 
It  if  the  industry  had  known  a  39-cent  tax 
increase  were  coming.  As  soon  as  we  got  the 
concrete  poured  for  these  new  plants  they 
stuck  It  to  us.  And  it  was  wrong. 

"They  broke  their  faith  and  went  exactly 
against  their  word.  Had  we  known  the  in- 
crease was  coming  the  steel  Industry  would 
have  looked  elsewhere  for  iron  ore." 


ISLAND  STATE  SADDENED  BY  PASS- 
ING OP  FORMER  MAYOR  NEAL  S. 
BLAISDELL 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF  HA  wan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Hawaii   was  saddened   by   the  sudden 
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death,  last  Wednesday,  of  Neal  Shaw 
Blaisdell.  former  mayor  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu. 

Beloved  and  popularly  known  in 
Hawaii  as  "Rusty."  Mayor  Blaisdell 
served  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  city  and  coimty  of  Honolulu  from 
1954  to  1968.  a  longer  consecutive  term 
than  any  other  local  elected  official  In 
Hawaii.  Working  closely  with  Hawaii 
Gov.  John  A.  Bums,  he  presided  over 
Honolulu's  transformation  from  a  small 
town  prior  to  statehood  to  a  major 
metropolis  following  Hawaii's  admission 
to  the  Union.  An  independent  Republi- 
can who  coimted  among  his  friends  a 
host  of  Democrats,  he  was  honored  by 
Presidents  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  who  appointed  him  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernm^tal  Relations  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Community 
Relations. 

A  man  who  conquered  tuberculosis, 
Neal  was  a  natural  athlete  who  remained 
a  physical  fitness  buff  until  he  died,  just 
one  day  before  his  73d  birthday.  While 
he  could  have  had  an  outstanding  career 
in  professional  baseball  or  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  he  chose  to  enter  local  politics 
because  of  his  deep  love  for  his  native 
State  and  his  desire  to  make  a  lasting 
contribution  to  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu. 

His  popularity,  earned  by  his  efferves- 
cent aloha  spirit,  was  not  confined  to  his 
home  and  county,  for  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  for  multiple  terms — one  of  a  very 
few  to  be  so  honored. 

Even  in  politics,  Neal  was  a  true 
sportsman.  He  fought  hard,  but  clean. 
He  never  hit  anyone  below  the  belt.  In 
fact,  even  though  he  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives against  me  in  1968,  I  gained 
greater  respect  for  him  and  develop>ed  a 
closer  friendship  with  him  after  the  bat- 
tle, because  he  proved  himself  a  gentle- 
man fighter  all  the  way  through. 

As  his  longtime  personal  friend.  I  will 
sorely  miss  Neal  "Rusty"  Blaisdell.  I  join 
all  of  his  friends  in  extending  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Lucy,  and  his  be- 
reaved family.  Knowing  that  my  col- 
leagues share  the  sadness  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii,  I  am  submitting  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  editorials  from  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  and  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  outlining' Neal's  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career: 

Neal  Blaisdell 

At  the  p<;ak  of  his  long  career,  as  Mayor  of 
Honolulu  in  the  first  part  of  the  1960's,  Neal 
Shaw  Blaisdell  sometimes  seemed  to  sym- 
bolize both  the  friendly  Intentions  and  tur- 
moil of  the  Island  scene. 

An  editorial  then  noted  his  part-Hawaiian 
heritage,  his  vigor,  social  charm,  fine  family, 
ability  to  do  "a  left-handed  hula."  and  his 
more  serious  attributes.  It  concluded: 

"He  looks  and  acts  like  the  Mayor  of  Hono- 
lulu should  look  and  act  In  his  role  as  sales- 
man for  a  community  that  wants  to  keep  its 
old  charm  whUe  moving  into  a  vigorous, 
booming  new  era." 

There  is.  of  course,  much  more  about  Neal 
Blaisdell,  who  died  yesterday — a  day  short  of 
his  73rd  birthday. 

As  mayor  for  14  years,  from  1954  to  1968. 
he  was  a  figure  bred  in  an  older  Hawaii  who 
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found  himself  presiding  in  a  period  of  nuijor 
change  that  meant  both  progress  and  prob- 
lems. 

He  was  the  last  of  ovu:  kamaalna  mayors.  In 
the  best  old  sense  of  those  words,  and  a  man 
who  kept  his  spirit  and  charm  to  the  end. 

Blaisdell's  early  years  and  political  career 
are  outlined  elsewhere — his  boyhood  in  Pal- 
ama,  athletic  achievements,  local  and  Main- 
land education,  experience  in  business  and 
as  a  territorial  legislator,  and  his  bout  with 
tuberculosis. 

They  helped  shape  the  man  who  presided 
longer  than  anyone  at  City  Hall  in  a  some- 
times turbulent  period  that  spanned  state- 
hood, the  coming  of  the  Jet  age,  and  the 
tourism,  development  and  popiilation  booms 
on  Oahu. 

There  were  some  epic  fights,  including  one 
in  the  beginning  between  the  Republican 
Mayor  and  the  Democratic  City  Council.  The 
result  was  a  kind  of  consensus  buUt  on  co- 
operation and  what  critics  felt  was  cronyism. 
It  usually  got  things  done,  although  not  to 
everyone's  liking. 

Blaisdell's  personal  integrity  was  always 
considered  high,  but  at  times  he  was  not 
tough  enough  with  friends  and  officials  of 
lesser  motives.  One  Judgment  of  his  adminis- 
tration's final  years  was  that  the  challenge 
of  change  and  development  on  Oahu  had 
swept  ahead  of  City  Hall. 

Yet  two  years  before  his  last  term  as  mayor 
ended,  Blaisdell  in  1966  probably  couldhave 
been  elected  governor  had  he  chosen  to  run 
against  Democratic  incumbent  Jack  Burns. 

Moreover,  Blaisdell's  accomplishments  as 
mayor  should  not  be  minimized  in  relation 
to  the  challenges  the  City  faced. 

His  activity  in  national  and  international 
munlcii>al  organizations  put  Honolulu  on  the 
map  as  a  modern  city  and  won  us  many 
friends. 

He  was  capable  of  growth  and  change, 
which  Is  why  The  Advertiser  supported  him 
for  reelection  several  times  after  periods  of 
strong  disagreement. 

He  was  for  the  realignment  of  Kalakaua 
Avenue.  He  pushed  park  development,  which 
Is  again  a  popular  issue.  His  annual  bus 
"safaris"  with  other  City  officials  around 
Oahu  were  a  good  old-new  mixture  of  keep- 
ing In  touch  with  the  people. 

In  his  last  years  in  office.  Blaisdell  became 
an  advocate  of  a  rapid  transit  system,  pro- 
viding a  kind  of  needed  leadership.  In  keep- 
ing with  his  athletic  background,  he  cham- 
pioned the  new  Aloha  Stadiiun. 

In  the  end.  memories  of  Neal  Blaisdell  have 
to  be  the  best  ones.'  If  his  temper  flai  ed  at 
times  in  very  human  ways,  his  later  forgive- 
ness and  good  spirits  were  a  reminder  that 
bitterness  was  not  his  style. 

Like  his  Intentions  and  his  essential  integ- 
rity, his  warmth  of  heart  in  a  Hawaii  he  loved 
was  never  in  doubt. 

Neal  Blaisdell — Ettective  Leader 

It  is  almost  seven  years  since  Neal  Shaw 
Blaisdell  walked  out  of  the  Mayor's  office  at 
City  Hall  to  a  very  comfortable,  relaxed  and 
happy  retirement. 

His  death  yesterday.  Just  one  day  short  of 
his  73rd  birthday,  brings  him  back  into  the 
news  in  a  major  way  for  the  first  time  since 
that  date. 

It  Is  a  shocking  event  to  his  family  and 
friends  since  he  had  remained  in  superb 
health  and  condition  untU  his  stroke  while 
gardening  on  Tuesday. 

For  the  community  at  large,  his  passing 
win  be  a  reminder  of  a  kind  of  political  lead- 
ership some  people  think  never  existed — 
warm,  devoted,  honest  and  effective. 

For  14  years,  1955  through  1968.  Blaisdell 
was  "Mr.  Mayor"  and  those  were  the  years  of 
booming  growth  that  markedly  transformed 
this  city. 

No  mayor  has  served  more  consecutive 
years  as  Mayor  of  Honolulu,  though  his  pred- 
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ecessor,  John  H.  Wilson,  was  Mayor  for 
nearly  17  years  in  the  3  5 -year  period  from 
1920  through  1954. 

Some  questioned  the  background  that  pro- 
peUed  Blaisdell  to  hU  first  political  suc- 
cesses— athletics. 

A  college  football  star  at  Bucknell,  he  later 
was  known  and  admired  in  a  sports-happy 
town  for  successive  stints  as  an  athletic  di- 
rector or  coach  at  McKlnley,  Punahou, 
Roosevelt  and  St.  Louis  Schools. 

But  he  also  had  a  business  executive  back- 
ground with  Bishop  Trust  and  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  companies,  and  he  grew  from  an 
uncertain,  sometimes  fumbling  stiunp  speak- 
er In  his  first  campaigns  for  the  Territorial 
Legislature  in  1944  and  1946  to  one  of  the 
most  polished  public  personalities  in  the 
State. 

At  his  choice,  he  could  wow  a  crowd  with 
either  a  speech  or  a  hula,  or  both.  Being 
part-Hawaiian,  the  hula  with  him  was  wholly 
natural  and  extremely  sophisticated. 

As  It  turned  out,  he  also  could  sit  In  a 
room  with  his  cabinet,  or  the  City  Council, 
or  one  of  his  many  boards  and  commissions, 
and  use  his  coaching  talents  to  bring  them 
together  and  in^lre  them  with  his  own  en- 
thuiasm. 

A  member  of  the  old  Board  of  Supervisors 
that  preceded  the  City  CouncU  created  by  the 
1959  Charter  recalls  how  the  Democratic 
Board  of  Supervisors  began  1955  sparring  and 
suspicious  of  the  new  Republican  Mayor. 

The  issue  that  divided  them  was  the  cave- 
in  that  had  occurred  In  the  construction  of 
the  Wilson  Tunnel  In  Kallhl  Valley  with  loss 
of  life,  and  heavy  damage  claims,  and  a  Board 
fear  that  the  new  Mayor  might  somehow  be 
more  Interested  In  helping  out  the  contrac- 
tor (a  leading  Republican)  than  in  protect- 
ing the  City's  Interest. 

Before  this  fight  was  over.  Blaisdell  had 
earned  the  Board's  respect  and  trust  and 
they  went  on  to  work  cooperatively  together 
on  a  list  of  accomplishments  that  Included: 

Building  the  Honolulu  International  Cen- 
ter. (Blaisdell  foreslghtedly  fought  for  a  big- 
ger arena  than  Council  would  fund.) 

Adoption  of  the  first  City  Charter. 

Adoption  of  the  City's  first  General  Plan. 

Installation  of  centralized  computerized 
data  system  that  preceded  the  State's,  and  la 
considered  more  effective. 

Laying  the  groundwork  studies  for  an 
Oahu  mass  transit  system. 

Redevelc^ing  the  Kapahulu  areas  and  all 
of  Palolo  Valley  with  curbs,  paved  streets  and 
sidewalks  and  undertaking  major  redevelop- 
ment In  Kallhl  as  well. 

Moving  Into  environmental  protection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  sign  ordinance  strongly 
urged  by  Outdoor  Circle. 

Initiating  planning  for  the  redevelopment 
of  Chinatown. 

Blaisdell  also  made  a  mark  nationally  and 
Internationally.  He  became  president  of  the 
US.  Conference  of  Mayors,  one  of  the  few 
to  serve  multiple  terms,  and  attracted  the 
conference  to  meet  in  Hawaii  for  the  first 
time. 

He  also  was  a  founder  of  the  Japan-Amer- 
ica Conference  of  Mayors  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Presidents,  and  an  instigate  of 
sister  city  relationship  between  Honolulu  and 
Hiroshima,  Japan;  Naha,  Okinawa;  and 
Kaohslung.  Taiwan. 

While  this  led  to  much  International  travel, 
he  also  loaded  his  cabinet  members  and  City 
Council  into  a  bus  one  or  more  times  each 
year  to  circle  Oahu  and  give  voters  at  every 
stop  a  chance  to  present  their  problems  first- 
hand and  on-the-spot  so  that  officials  could 
see  what  was  at  issue. 

As  Mayor,  he  also  suffered  reversals  and 
frustrations.  Early  in  his  administration,  he 
and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  won  legislative 
support  for  a  plan  to  realign  Kalakaua  Ave- 
nue one  block  back  from  Kuhlo  Be(u:h  In 
Walkikl  in  order  to  provide  public  open  space 
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axid  protect  the  view  of  Diamond  Head.  But 
they  were  frustrated  when  Congress,  which 
had  to  approve  all  bond  issues  by  tne  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  denied  approval  for  the  ex- 
penditure, apparently  responding  to  pres- 
sures from  Walklki  property  owners. 

Creating  that  space  in  1955  would  have 
cost  only  $5  million.  Today  it  would  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  to  buy  and  remove  the 
buildings  that  block  the  area. 

Blalsdell  was  frustrated,  too,  in  his  plans 
to  get  a  new  Honolulu  Stadliim  vmder  con- 
struction at  the  end  of  his  administration. 

Preliminary  work  had  already  been  done 
by  Architect  Charles  Luckman,  who  was  prod- 
ded and  Inspired  by  Blalsdell  to  develop  the 
moveable  stand  concept.  Council  was  ready 
to  appropriate  $200,000  more  for  architec- 
tural and  engineering  design  work,  but 
Mayor -elect  Frank  Fasl  announced  he  would 
not  authorize  spending  of  the  funds  even  if 
appropriated.  Eventually  the  stadium  project 
was  taken  over  by  the  State  and  Aloha 
Stadium  opened  this  year. 

The  City-to-state  play  on  the  stadium 
reflected  another  aspect  of  Blalsdell's  admin- 
istration— his  closeness  to  many  Democratic 
leaders,  such  as  Oov.  John  A.  Bums. 

Burns  shared  the  belief  that  Honolulu 
needed  a  new  stadivmi,  no  matter  who  built 
It,  and  was  ready  to  have  the  State  move 
In  If  the  City  woiUdnt  act. 

Though  Blalsdell  wanted  to  be  governor, 
he  never  was  willing  to  run  against  Burns, 
even  though  his  advisers  assured  him  he 
could  win.  His  reluctance  seemed  to  reflect 
both  a  respect  for  Bums  and  a  concern  for 
what  he  would  do  to  his  supporters,  many  of 
whom  supported  both  him  and  Bums. 

Blalsdell  was  a  consistent  Republican  elec- 
tion winner  at  a  time  when  elected  OOP 
leaders  in  Hawaii  were  very  rare,  and  he 
managed  in  part  by  keeping  an  independent 
stimce  and  keeping  his  lines  open  to  opposi- 
tion leaders  he  respected. 

They  recall  how  his  hot  temper  led  to 
heated  arguments  with  them  that  always 
ended  with  a  shake  of  hands,  or  a  convivial 
drink,  and  no  grudges. 

In  retrospect,  the  years  when  Blalsdell  was 
In  charge  at  City  Hall  were  extremely  stable 
ones.  He  steered  through  a  time  of  great 
change  with  considerable  equanimity. 

In  part,  this  paralleled  the  Bums  years 
as  head  of  the  State  government,  and  helped 
Hawaii  make  a  major  transition  with  a^mlnl- 
mum  of  social  destructlveness. 

Both  men  seemed  to  share  common  equal- 
ities of  high  personal  integrity  and  strongly 
inner-directed  moral  codes  that  kept  them 
steadfast  no  matter  what  storms  beat  around 
them. 

If  Bums  was  "Mr.  Democrat"  of  the  1950's 
and  1960'8,  Blalsdell  was  "Mr.  Republican." 

Both  ought  to  be  studied  and  restudled  as 
examples  of  some  of  the  best  in  politics. 

Yesterday  death  took  the  ex-Mayor  seven 
months  to  the  day  after  it  claimed  the 
ex-Oovemor. 


AN  XJNFORTUNATE  ACTION  BY  THE 

U.N. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NBW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
which  describes  Zionism  as  a  form  of 
racism  and  racial  discrimination.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  action  which  the  General 
Assembly  took  on  this  resolution  will  lead 
to  further  exacerbate  tensions  between 
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the  feuding  parties  in  the  Middle  East 
and  on  a  larger  scale  serve  to  accelerate 
the  already  tenuous  stature  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  peace-keeping 
forum. 

Over  the  recent  few  years  we  have 
been  witnessing  the  emergence  of  the 
developing  nations  as  a  powerful  bloc 
within  the  United  Nations.  I  think  that 
it  is  a  very  healthy  thing  for  these  newly 
independent  nations  to  begin  to  exercise 
their  sovereignty.  It  is  indeed  encourag- 
ing to  see  these  nations  take  an  active 
role  in  international  affairs  at  the  United 
Nations.  However,  just  as  in  any  other 
case,  some  of  these  nations  are  over- 
zealous  and  thereby  engage  in  actions 
that  are  ill  conceived  and  thus  very 
harmful.  The  action  which  was  taken 
last  night  at  the  United  Nations  was  one 
very  vivid  illustration  of  this. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  serve  as  a 
forum  through  which  all  nations  can 
come  and  engage  in  constructive  debate 
on  issues  that  divide  them,  then  it  does 
not  serve  this  end  to  have  resolutions 
which  tend  to  alienate  one  member  or  a 
group  of  members  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. Confrontation  is  what  the  United 
Nations  seeks  to  avoid  and  place  in  its 
stead  compromise  and  conciliation.  Lest 
the  newly  independent  nations  forget, 
it  was  in  the  spirit  of  confrontation  that 
most  of  them  gained  their  independence. 
Do  these  same  nations  who  were  born 
in  the  spirit  of  bloodshed  seek  now  to 
close  down  the  one  forum  through  which 
future  violent  conflict  can  possibly  be 
avoided?  I  would  hope  not,  but  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  more  diflScult  for 
me  to  speak  out  in  support  of  this  vital 
body  here  in  Congress,  when  the  very 
people  that  It  seeks  to  help  engage  in 
-actions  abhorrent  to  the  very  principles 
upon    which    the    United   Nations    was 
formed. 

There  is  much  talk  in  this  body  advo- 
cating our  withdrawal  from  this  world 
body.  Many  of  the  critics  of  the  United 
Nations  have  long  awaited  an  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  upon  an  issue  with  which 
they  could  argue  that  our  involvement 
in  the  United  Nations  is  no  longer 
needed.  They  argue  that  the  U.N.  has 
become  a  tool  of  the  newly  developing 
nations  to  engage  in  precisely  this  type 
of  rhetoric  and  thus  we  should  not  be  a 
part  of  this  body.  Although  I  disagree 
with  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly, 
I_flrmly  support  our  remaining  a  member 
of  this  important  body. 

It  is  our  responsibility  in  the  United 
States  to  assist  these  new  nations  as  they 
seek  to  become  participating  members 
of  the  world  community.  We  cannot  do 
this  from  the  sidelines.  Granted,  we  may 
not  like  some  of  the  decisions  the  U.N. 
makes,  but  it  is  up  to  us  to  stand  firm  in 
our  convictions  and  attempt  to  persuade 
others  to  see  the  wisdom  of  restraint. 
Last  night  we  saw  what  course  the  U.N. 
can  take  when  restraint  is  not  used.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  not  to  repeat  the 
same  mistake  by  calling  for  our  with- 
drawal from  this  body,  which  when  we 
think  about  it  is  really  our  only  chance 
left  for  peaceful  resolution  of  world 
confrontations. 


November  11  ^  1975 

GOOD  BALANCE  IN  REFORM  PLAN 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CAUFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  11,  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  excellent  Oxnard  Press 
Courier  editorial  "Good  Balance  in  Re- 
form Plan."  As  the  editorial  states,  there 
is  waste  and  abuse  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  and  the  responsibility  for  re- 
form lies  with  the  Congress : 

Good  Balance  in  Reform  Plan 
The  food  stamp  reform  plan  sent  to  Con- 
gress  by  President  Ford  has  an  appealing  bal- 
ance to  it. 

Under  tne  plan's  proposed  revision  of  eligi- 
bility standards  and  formulas,  about  one  mil- 
lion families  whose  incomes  exceed  a  reason- 
able definition  of  poverty  would  be  trimmed 
from  the  food  stamp  list.  As  a  result,  about 
1.4  million  families  truly  poverty-stricken 
would  have  their  food  stamp  beneflts  in- 
creased. For  about  half  the  individuals  and 
families  now  receiving  the  food  subsidy, 
benefits  would  remain  substantially  the  same. 
The  net  result  would  be  to  reduce  by 
$1.2  billion  the  annual  cost  of  a  program  now 
heading  toward  $6  billion  a  year. 

This  is  the  kind  of  balancing  that  the 
food  stamp  program  and  other  welfare  pro- 
grams need — chopping  off  abuses  and  ex- 
cesses at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  and  ap- 
plying part  of  the  savings  at  the  lower  end. 

The  principle  that  taxpayers  will  help  sup- 
port the  genuinely  needy  in  their  communi- 
ties Is  not  at  issue,  and  it  shouldn't  be.  The 
issue  is  that  the  intricacies  of  defining  need 
and  eligibility  for  assistance  programs  like 
food  stamps  have  obliterated  the  concept  of 
charity  that  brought  them  Into  being. 

Six  per  cent  of  the  households  receiving 
food  stamps  £ave  incomes  above  $9,000.  ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Agriculture 
studies.  Another  11  per  cent  have  Incomes 
between  (64iOO  and  $9,000.  It  Is  this  17  per 
cent  that  would  forego  food  stamps  under 
the  Ford  proposals. 

In  Congress,  those  who  would  defend  the 
present  eligibility  requirements  should  ac- 
cept the  burden  of  Justifying  a  government 
food  subsidy  to  the  17  per  cent  In  those 
Income  brackets. 

It  should  be  dltBcuIt  for  Congress  to  argue 
with  the  President's  proposal  that  college 
students  be  Ineligible  for  food  stamps  un- 
less their  families  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements, and  that  food  stamps  be  pro- 
vided to  strikers  only  if  they  are  seeking 
other  Jobs.  Those  changes  are  aimed  at  two 
of  the  most  visible  abuses  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

For  all  the  Ford  reform  plan's  balance, 
however,  it  Is  dUBcuft  to  anticipate  the  re- 
sponse from  Congress. 

Waste  and  abuse  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram have  become  so  notorious  that  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  Congress  can  face  the  voters 
next  year  without  offering  some  reform.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  cynical  to  ob- 
serve that  the  18.8  million  Americans  now 
relying  to  a  major  or  minor  degree  on  food 
stamps  represent  a  constituency  of  which 
Congress  Is  aware. 

The  extent  to  which  Congress  will  go  in 
curtailing  the  food  stamp  program  may  be 
a  primary  question  for  1976,  but  a  more 
basic  question  won't  be  answered  until  1977. 
That  year,  the  issue  Is  the  existence  of  the 
program  itself,  which  has  grown  up  outside 
the  welfare  system  where  it  clearly  belongs. 
Food  stamps  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
bigger  picture  of  welfare  reform,  which  both 
Congress  and  the  Ford  admiiiistratlon  con- 
tinue to  avoid  confronting. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  before  wh(Jhi  the  gen- 
erations rise  and  pass  away,  make  sacred 
to  us  tlie  memory  of  Thy  servant,  Clinton 
P.  Anderson.  Deal  graciously,  O  Lord, 
with  those  who  mourn,  that  casting  every 
care  on  Thee  they  may  know  the  conso- 
lation of  Thy  love,  the  healing  of  Thy 
grace,  and  the  companionship  of  Thy 
presence. 

O  Thou,  who  art  the  strength  of  our 
lives,  and  the  disposer  of  our  destiny,  we 
know  not  what  a  day  or  an  hour  may 
bring — what  concealed  evil  may  suddenly 
spring  itself  upon  us,  or  what  surprising 
turn  of  providence  may  bring  blessing 
and  good  fortune.  Only  this  we  know, 
that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being 
in  Thee,  for  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thy- 
self, and  we  are  at  peace  only  in  Thee. 
We  ask  no  miracle  to  deliver  us  from 
difficult  problems  and  hard  decisions  but 
rather  that  we  may  be  good  workmen  for 
Thy  coming  kingdom.  Show  us  what  is 
pure  and  true  and  just.  And  may  Thy 
presence  be  the  answer  to  every  prayer. 

Through  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF   ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT    PRO     TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  12,  1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
>n  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.   EUstland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  November  11,  1975,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


may  be  authorized  Xo  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  calendar. 


FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Karl  E.  Bakke, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Federal  Maritime 
Commissioner  for  the  term  expiring 
June  30, 1980. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  of  Blair  A.  GrifQth. 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  term  of  4  years;  and  Paul  R. 
Thomson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiiey  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  two  nomi- 
nees will  be  considered  en  bloc  and, 
without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  notified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  legislative  session. 


TRANSFER     OF     PEANUT     ALLOT- 
MENTS BECAUSE  OF  DISASTERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  437, 
S.  1545. 

The  bill  (S.  1545)  to  amend  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with 
respect  to  peanuts,  was  read  by  title, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  oi^- 
dered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  th^  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 358  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  be  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (J)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  determines  for 
1975  or  a  subsequent  year  that  because  of 
a  natural  disaster  a  portion  of  the  farm  pea- 
nut acreage  allotments  in  a  county  cannot 
be  timely  planted  or  replanted  in  such  year, 
he  may  authorize  for  such  year  the  transfer 
of  all  or  a  part  of  the  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ments for  any  farm  in  the  county  so  af- 
fected to  another  farm  In  the  county  or  In 
an  adjoining  county  in  the  same  or  an  ad- 
joining State  on  which  one  or  more  of  the 
producers  on  the  farm  from  which  the 
transfer  is  to  be  made  will  be  engaged  in  the 
production  of  peanuts  and  will  share  in  the 
proceeds  thereof,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Any  farm  allotment  transferred  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be  released 
acreage  for  the  purpose  of  acreage  history 
credits  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section 
and  section  377  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  the  transfer  of  any 
farm  allotment  under  this  subsection  shall 
operate  to  make  the  farm  from  which  the 
allotment  was  transferred  eligible  for  an 
allotment  as  hving  peanuts  planted  thereon 
during  the  three-year  base  period.". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  300— RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HON. 
CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON,  FOR- 
MERLY A  SENATOR  FROM  NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  and  my- 
self and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
ation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.   Res.   300 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  extreme  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  who  served  in  the  United  States 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico  from 
1949  until  1973. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  together  with  a  tran- 
script of  remarks  made  In  the  Senate  In 
praUe  of  his  distinguished  service  to  the 
Nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  300 )  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  had  the  privilege  and  the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  with  our  late  colleague 
Clinton  P.  Anderson.  It  was  with  great 
regret  that  I  marked  his  voluntary  re- 
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tirement  from  this  body,  but  it  is  with 
fond  remembrance  that  I  recall  our 
friendship  down  through  the  years. 

Senator  Anderson  has  left  his  mark 
upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
where  he  served  as  Secretary;  in  the 
House  where  he  was  a  leader  in  all  things 
agriculture;  and  in  the  Senate  where, 
among  other  things,  he  was  noted  for  the 
imprint  he  made  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

He  was  a  good  man;  he  has  gone  to  his 
reward.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mf-  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 
"hSi.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
best  memories  I  have  is  that  of  the  priv- 
ilege I  have  had  to  serve  with  Clinton 
Anderson.  We  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives about  the  same  time.  For 
many  years  we  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  He  left  that  com- 
mittee and  served  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. American  agriculture  will  al- 
ways be  indebted  for  his  services,  his 
dedication,  and  his  insight  in  that  im- 
portant post. 

Later  on  we  both  foimd  ourselves  in 
the  Senate,  and  there  again  I  served  for 
years  with  Clinton  Anderson  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  as  well  as  both  serv- 
ing on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

It  happens  that,  perhaps,  our  paths 
crossed  in  committee  work  more  than  I 
have  had  that  opportunity  with  any  other 
individual. 

He  was  an  outstanding  public  servant. 
I  regret  his  passing,  and  I  express  my 
S3rmpathy  and  condolences  to  his  loved 
ones. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
served  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
with  our  late  colleague,  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son. Our  associations  were  always  of 
the  most  pleasant.  Even  when  we  differed, 
we  dUFered  amiably,  and  there  was  a 
mutual  respect  for  those  differences.  We 
were  often,  however,  in  agreement,  and 
I  found  him  an  able,  conscientious  legis- 
lator. 

We  will  miss  him.  and  I  extend  my 
sincere  condolences  to  his  family  and  to 
his  many  friends. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a 
special  sadness  that  we  learn  today  of 
the  death  last  night  of  our  former  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson, a  month  after  his  80th  birthday. 
Seldom  has  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
discharged  his  duties  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
as  diligently  and  competently  as  did  Clin- 
ton Anderson.  Even  in  his  final  years  of 
service,  when  he  was  suffering  painfully 
from  the  ravages  of  Parkinson's  disease. 
Senator  Anderson  unfailingly  attended 
Finance  Committee  meetings  and  con- 
tributed so  much  with  his  knowledge.  No 
one  had  a  better  attendance  record  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  Clinton  Anderson 
who  literally  was  the  "father  of  medi- 
care" in  the  Senate.  His  understanding 
of  the  plight  of  the  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled for  adequate  medical  care  led  to 
his   proposing   Federal   help   for   these 


needy  persons  in  the  early  1960's.  The 
passage  into  law  of  the  Medicare  Act  in 
1965  can  be  directly  traced  to  his  per- 
sistence. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied  simply  with 
that  success.  He  followed  through  to 
make  sure  medicare  was  properly  ad- 
ministered and  headed  a  special  over- 
sight subcommittee  for  the  Finance 
Committee  in  that  area. 

Clinton  Anderson  also  had  a  special 
interest  in  other  areas  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program,  continually  pushing  for 
adequate  financing  and  funds  for  recip- 
ients. He  was  a  man  of  great  sympathy 
for  the  Nation's  needy  and  in  his  17 
years  of  service  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee contributed  enormously  to  shape 
those  programs. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  aware  of  the 
other  major  contributions  in  public  serv- 
ice by  Clinton  Anderson  as  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  during  four 
terms  in  the  Senate  for  his  development 
of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  uses. 

However,  the  "father  of  medicare" 
should  also  be  remembered  for  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  shape  the  programs 
which  have  eased  the  financial  burdens 
of  medical  help  and  retirement  income 
for  the  Nation's  poor  and  aged  and  dis- 
abled. 

Mrs.  Long  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Anderson  and 
the  family. 

CLINTON    P.    ANDERSON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening,  America  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
political  leaders  of  the  20th  century. 
Former  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  died 
at  his  home  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  where 
he  had  been  living  in  retirement  for  the 
past  3  years. 

It  was  my  great  and  good  fortune  to 
know  Clint  Anderson  throughout  his 
public  service  career  in  the  Nation's  capi- 
tal. Senator  Anderson  and  I  were  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
same  year.  A  warm  and  personal  friend- 
ship developed  from  the  beginning  of 
our  congressional  service  throughout  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Senator  Anderson  gave 
up  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  request  of  President  Truman 
to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dur- 
ing one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in 
American  history — the  aftermath  of 
World  War  n.  Our  allies  in  Europe  were 
starving  and  his  role  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  expanded  to  meet  the 
food  and  fiber  requirements  of  our 
friends  abroad,  as  well  as  our  domestic 
needs. 

After  service  with  great  distinction  in 
that  important  post.  Senator  Anderson 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  from  New  Mex- 
ico in  1948,  where  he  served  imtil  Jsuiu- 
ary  1973.  His  advice  and  counsel  on  im- 
portant issues  were  always  sought  by  his 
colleagues. 

To  list  the  historic  legislation  which 
bears  his  name  would  require  a  recital  of 
almost  all  the  major  legislative  achieve- 
ments in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  time  he  entered  until  his 
retirement.  His  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments ranged  from  the  conservation  and 
proper  development  of  our  Nation's  nat- 


ural resources  to  the  enactment  of  the 
medicare  program  which  provided  a 
beacon  of  hope  for  our  dder  citizens  as 
they  faced  the  staggering  cost  of  medical 
care  in  their  declining  years. 

He  was  the  father  of  the  Wilderness 
Act,  which  gave  statutory  protection  to 
portions  of  our  Nation's  wild  areas  for 
future  generations.  His  contribution  to 
his  own  State  and  region  will  provide  a 
lasting  monument  to  his  public  service. 
The  development  of  the  resoiu^ces  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  was  one  of  his  pri- 
mary  goals  when  he  sought  election  to 
the  Senate  in  1948.  He  played  a  major 
role  in  enactment  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Storage  Act.  The  implemen- 
tation of  that  resource  project  has  be- 
come a  milestone  in  the  development  of 
our  Nation's  natural  resources. 

The  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  was 
another  of  the  major  goals  that  he  sought 
in  his  career.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  he  preceded  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

His  last  years  in  the  Senate  were  de- 
voted to  the  successful  operation  of  the 
Nation's  space  program.  He  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  from 
1963  until  his  retirement  in  1973,  during 
the  decade  of  America's  greatest  achieve-;, 
ments  in  space. 

He  was  a  man  v.ho  was  afflicted  most  of 
his  adult  life  with  numerous  illnesses  but 
overcame  them  to  live  a  long  and  useful 
life.  His  great  spirit,  energy,  and  knowl- 
edge enabled  him,  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
a  great  legislator  and  a  great  stat^man, 
one  of  the  finest  ever  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress.' 

He  leaves  his  lovely  wife,  Henrietta, 
and  a  son,  Sherb,  and  daughter,  Nancy, 
and  grandchildren.  Our  heart  goes  out 
to  them  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

I  have  lost  a  great  friend;  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  great  statesman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod of  14  days  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
piling the  eulogies  on  the  part  of  Sena- 
tors on  the  passing  of  our  late  deceased 
and  beloved  colleague,  Senator  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  on  the  resolution  Intro- 
duced by  the  joint  leadership,  the  names 
of  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOTA  and  Mr.  Douekici)  and  the 
name  of  Senator  Jackson,  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness limited  to  not  to  exceed  20  minutes, 
with  speeches  by  Senators  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 
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Is  there  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted at  this  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quormn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  the  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  had  signed  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  8365)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

CUMTTLATIVE   REPORT   ON   RESCISSIONS 

AND  Deferrals 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  piu'suant  to  law,  a 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals, November  1975  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 
mittee on  LabcMT  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Committee  on  BEUiklng,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  CODunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975. 
Report  of  Cdrsknt  Services  Esthcatks 
FOB  Fiscal  Year  1977 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  current  services  estimates  for  fis- 
cal year  1977  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975. 
Report  of  Property,  Sttpplies  and  Com- 
modities Provided  Under  the  Oerman 
Offset  Agreement 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
property,  supplies,  and  commodities  provided 
by  the  Berlin  Magistrate,  and  under  Oerman 
Offset  Agreement  for  the  quarter  July  1, 
1975  through  September  30,  1975;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Proposed  Transfer  Authority  for  the 
General  Services  Administration 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  proposing  transfer  author- 


ity for  the  fiscal  year  1976  in  the  amount  of 
$554,000  and  for  the  transition  quarter  In 
the  amount  of  $131,000  for  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  (with  accompanying 
papers;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation  for 
the  General  Services  Administration 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  proposing  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  In  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000  for  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  76.  An  original  concurrent  res- 
olution revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  VS.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1976, 
directing  certain  reconciliation  action,  and 
providing  for  the  transition  quarter  (to- 
gether with  additional,  supplemental  and 
minority  views)    (Rept.  No.  94-453). 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE : 
S.  2656.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  individual 
may  elect  to  have  any  employment  or  self- 
employment  performed  by  him  after  attain- 
ing age  65  excluded  (for  both  tax  and  benefit 
purposes)  from  coverage  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  system. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  2657.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  to  extend  and  revise  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.     BAKER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Huddles- 
ton)  : 
S.  2658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  authorization 
for  the  West  Tennessee  Tributaries  project. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HATtlAWAY: 
S.  3659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1975,  to  au- 
thorize labor  surplus  area  and  small  busi- 
ness set-aside  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brock)  : 
S.  2660.  A  bUl  to  make  the  film  "Wilma 
Rudolph  Olympic  Champion",  which  was 
produced  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
avaUable  for  certain  limited  use  within  the 
United  States  in  conjunction  with  promo- 
tion of  the  1976  Olympic  Games.  Referred  to 
the  CoDunittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 
S.  2661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS      ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2656.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an 
individual  may  elect  to  have  any  em- 
ployment or  self -employment  performed 
by  him  after  attaining  age  65  excluded 
(for  both  tax  and  benefit  purposes)  from 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disabiUty  insurance  system.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  inequities  and  problems  in  the 
present  social  security  system.  Earlier 
this  session  of  Congress  I  introduced  a 
bill  S.  2055  to  revitalize  the  social  secu- 
rity finance  structure  by  reducing  the 
regressive  social  security  tax  and  par- 
tially financing  benefits  from  general 
revenues.  Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  correct  a  serious  inequity  in  the  sys- 
tem :  The  requirement  that  workers  over 
65  who  remain  in  the  work  force  must 
continue  to  pay  the  social  security  tax 
even  though  they  may  be  receiving  social 
security  benefits. 

This  bill  would  allow  each  person  who 
reaches  the  age  of  65  to  elect  to  have 
further  employment  excluded  from  social 
security  coverage,  both  for  tax  and  bene- 
fit purposes.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration claims  those  over  65  who 
remain  in  the  work  force  receive  higher 
benefits,  so  the  requirement  that  such 
individuals  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund  is  justifiable. 
However,  the  facts  show  the  increase  In 
benefits  for  such  persons  is  minimal, 
averaging  only  about  $6  per  month. 
Thus,  while  some  people  may  reap  a  net 
benefit  by  continuing  to  pay  the  social 
security  tax  beyond  the  age  of  65,  most 
people  obviously  do  not.  This  bill  would 
allow  those  workers  over  65  who  would 
benefit  from  continued  social  security 
coverage  to  remain  within  the  system; 
However,  nearly  3  '/a  million  older  Ameri- 
cans would  benefit  from  my  proposal  al- 
lowing them  to  opt  out  of  further  social 
security  tax  payments. 

The  bill  establishes  a  simple  procedure 
to  qualify  for  exclusion  from  paying  the 
social  security  tax.  An  individual  who 
reaches  age  65  may  apply  for  a  certifi- 
cate which  may  be  used  to  exclude  any 
or  all  empl03mient  from  the  tax.  Similar 
provisions  apply  to  self-employed  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2656 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  210  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"Service  Performed  After  Attaining  Age  65 
"(p)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  term  employment  shall 
not  include  any  service  performed  by  an 
Individual  who  has  attained  age  00  if  such 
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Individual  Is  the  holder  of  a  certificate  Is- 
sued under  section  3221  (s)  (2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  heis  elected  to 
make  such  certificate  applicable  to  such  serv- 
ice as  provided  In  section  3121  (s)  (3)  of 
such  Code" 

(b)  Section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (definitions  applicable  to  tax 
under  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(S)      SXBVICK     PXBIVRMED     AlTER     ATT  AIMING 

Ace  Siztt-Pivk. 
"(1)  Exclusion  or  sxsvicx  Faoic  kmplot- 
MENT. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  term  "employment"  shall 
not  for  purposes  of  this  chapter  Include 
any  service  performed  by  an  individual  who 
has  attained  age  65  if  such  individual  is  the 
holder  of  a  certificate  issued  under  paragraph 
(2)  and  has  elected  to  make  such  certificate 
applicable  to  such  service  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Cebtdticate. — Any  mdlvldvial  who  has 
attained  age  65  shall,  upon  application  made 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  (in  such 
manner  and  from  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulations  under  this  chapter),  be  Issued 
a  certificate  entitling  him  at  his  election  to 
have  any  or  all  service  performed  by  him  or 
employers  excluded  from  "employment"  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter  and  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Application  for  such 
certificate  may  be  filed  at  any  time  on  or 
after  the  day  on  which  such  individual  at- 
tains age  65. 

"'(3)  Appucation  of  certificate  to  SPt- 
COTC  SERVICE. — An  individual  holding  a  cer- 
tificate Issued  under  paragraph  (2)  may  at 
any  time,  by  filing  such  certificate  or  a  cer- 
tified copy  thereof  with  his  employer,  elect 
to  have  all  service  performed  by  him  for 
such  employer  excluded  from  "employment' 
for  purposes  of  this  chapter  and  title  n  of 
Social  Security  Act;  and  such  election  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  all  service  per- 
formed by  such  individual  for  that  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  on  which  it  is 
made  and  until  terminated  or  revoked.  An 
election  made  under  this  paragraph  with  re- 
spect to  service  performed  for  any  employer 
shall  terminate  If  such  Individual  ceases  to 
perform  service  for  that  employer  on  a  con- 
tinxious  or  regular  basis,  and  may  at  any  time 
be  revoked  by  such  individual  by  notifying 
the  employer  and  withdrawing  the  certificate 
or  copy  thereof  which  was  filed  with  the 
employer  at  the  time  of  election,  but  any 
such  revocation  shall  not  be  effective  until 
the  close  of  the  calendar  month  in  which  It 
Is  made. 

"(4)  Rxcttlationb. — ^Tbe  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  (in- 
cluding regulations  providing  for  the  inter- 
change of  Information  between  him  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 
as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  this  subsection." 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Section  211  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Income  Derived  After  Attaining  Age  Slxty- 
Plve 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  term  "net  earnings  from 
self-employment'  shall  not  include  any  in- 
come derived  by  an  individual  from  a  trade 
or  business  In  any  taxable  year  if  (1)  at  the 
close  of  such  year  such  individual  has  at- 
tained age  65,  and  (2)  such  Individual  elects 
as  provided  in  section  1302(J)  (2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  have  such  in- 
come exempted  from  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 1401  of  such  Code." 

(b)  Section  1402  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (definitions  applicable  to  tax 
under   Self-Employment   Contributions  Act 


of  1954)   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(j)  Income  Derived  After  Attaininc  Acs 
Sixty -Five. — 

"'(1)  ExLxrsiON  FROM  net  EARNINGS. — Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'net  earnings  from  self-em- 
ployment" shall  not  for  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter Include  any  income  derived  by  an  indi- 
vidual from  a  trade  or  business  in  any  tax- 
able year  if  (A)  at  the  close  of  such  year 
such  individual  has  attained  age  65,  and  (B) 
such  individual  elects  eis  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  to  have  such  Income  exempted 
from  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1401. 

"(2)  Election. — Any  Individual  who  at  the 
close  of  a  taxable  year  has  attained  age  65, 
and  during  such  year  has  derived  any  Income 
TtoTd  a  trade  or  business  carried  on  by  him, 
may  by  Including  a  statement  to  that  effect 
in  self-employment  Income  tax  return  for 
such  year  elect  to  have  such  Income  exempt- 
ed from  the  tax  imp>osed  by  section  1401. 
Any  such  election  shall  be  effective  only  for 
the  taxtable  year  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
made,  and  shall  apply  to  all  of  the  Individu- 
al's income  derived  during  such  year  from 
a  trade  or  business,  or  ( if  be  carries  on  more 
than  one)  from  the  trades  or  businesses,  car- 
ried on  by  him. 

■"(3)  Reculations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  ( in- 
cluding regulations  providing  for  appropri- 
ate refunds  of  any  payments  of  estimated 
self-employment  tax  which  may  have  been 
made  during  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
income  exempted  from  tax  by  an  election 
made  under  paragraph  (2) ,  and  for  the  inter- 
change of  information  between  him  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 
as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  this  subsection." 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  service  performed  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  2  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 

6.  2657.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  to  extend  and  revise 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
education  amendments  or  197s 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1975.  This  bill  extends  and  amends  all 
education  legislation  which  would  other- 
wise expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
It  includes  higher  education,  vocational 
education,  and  the  authorizing  language 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

In  the  area  of  higher  education,  the 
legislation  proposes  extension  of  exist- 
ing law,  basically  unchanged,  through 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  bill  reflects  no  ma- 
jor changes  in  philosophy  from  the  ap- 
proach adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1972. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  we  engaged  In  a 
major  debate  concerning  the  most  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education.  It  was  decided  that 
Federal  funds  should  be  directed  to  the 
student,  allowing  him  to  choose  his  post- 
secondary  Institution,  rather  than  direct 
aid  to  the  institution  itself.  My  bill  con- 
tains this  basic  approach. 

In  the  area  of  student  assistance,  I 


propose  raising  the  celling  on  basic 
grants  from  $1^400  to  $1,800,  reflecting 
increases  both  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
in  tuition.  The  bill  retains  the  limitation 
contained  in  existing  law  that  a  basic 
grant  cannot  exceed  half  the  cost  of  a 
student's  education.  This  provision  al- 
lows students  to  attend  higher-cost 
private  Institutions,  as  well  as  lower- 
cost  2-  and  4-year  public  institutions. 

With  regard  to  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  the  bill  seeks  to  cut  the 
appalling  default  rate  we  are  currently 
experiencing.  Witnesses  before  the  sub- 
committee variously  estimated  the  pro- 
jected default  rate  at  18  percent  to  as 
high  as  24  percent.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  is  three  times  the  rate  of 
regular  consumer  loans.  This  cannot 
continue. 

My  bill  provides  that  a  student  carmot 
discharge  his  loan  obligation  by  claim- 
ing bankruptcy  for  5  years  after  his 
graduation.  It  suspends  the  authority  of 
a  postsecondary  educational  institution 
to  serve  as  a  lender  when  more  than 
10  percent  of  that  institution's  loans  are 
In  default.  In  addition,  it  prohibits  the 
use  of  commissioned  salesmen  to  peddle 
loans  as  they  attempt  to  sign  up  stu- 
dents. 

My  bill  proposes  repeal  of  the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 
Newspaper  accounts  tell  us  that  one  out 
of  every  two  teachers  just  coming  out  of 
college  is  unable  to  find  a  job.  In  light  of 
such  statistics,  it  seemed  to  me  inappro- 
priate for  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  to  support  teacher-training 
programs. 

Here  I  want  to/idd  a  personal  note,  as 
we  studied  higlier  education  legislation, 
we  realized  how  complicated  the  law  has 
become.  Thoreau  wrote: 

Our  life  Is  frittered  a^ay  by  detail  Sim- 
plify, simplify. 

I  think  that  the  complexity  with 
which  provisions  and  amendments  have 
been  stated  is  often  unnecessary.  In  my 
bill,  we  are  holding  the  maxim  that 
"simplest  is  best."  Rather  than  rewrite 
every  piece  of  legislation,  we  are  author- 
izing straight  extensions  and  reducing 
the  amount  of  language  wherever  pos- 
sible. We  believe  that  this  will  allow  edu- 
cators the  time  to  work  out  the  problems 
they  have  with  various  aspects  of  the 
law.  Also,  this  will  allow  relatively  new 
provisions  to  take  effect  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

In  the  area  of  vocational  education, 
my  bill  proposes  to  rewrite  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  in  order  to 
simplify  its  provisions  and  to  improve 
its  administration.  The  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce  undertook  a  study  of  ex- 
isting vocational  education  programs  and 
was  highly  critical  of  what  it  found.  My 
proposal  represents  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  suggestions  of  this  report,  as  well  as 
the  suggestions  of  other  witnesses  before 
the  subcommittee,  to  legislative  language. 

One  of  the  major  controversies  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education  this  year  is 
the  proper  role  of  postsecondary  voca- 
tional education  and  methods  of  assur- 
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Ing  that  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  receive  a  fair  share  of  Federal 
funds.  Some  witnesses  advocated  a  man- 
datory split  of  the  money  between  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  education. 
Others  recommended  increasing  the 
minimum  allocation  contained  in  cur- 
rent law.  To  my  mind,  neither  of  these 
solutions  is  satisfactory,  since  each 
means  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  arbitrarily  tell  each  State  how  it 
should  conduct  its  vocational  system.  In 
addition,  such  an  arbitrary  split  could 
threaten  the  concept  that  a  single  State 
agency  should  be  accountable  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  vocational  education  funds 
in  order  to  avoid  overlap  and  duplication 
of  efforts. 

My  proposal  retains  the  concept  that 
there  should  be  a  single  State  board  for 
vocational  education.  However,  it  goes 
into  more  detail  than  existing  law  as  to 
the  composition  of  this  board.  In  general, 
it  requires  that  all  agencies  in  the  State — 
the  chief  State  school  oflBcer,  representa- 
tives of  community  college  boards  or 
boards  of  regents,  adult  educators,  man- 
power administrators,  and  the  public — 
must  be  involved  in  the  planning  of  vo- 
cational education  programs  in  the 
State.  This  involvement  of  all  interested 
parties  should  assure  meaningful  plan- 
nining  and  should  allow  each  State  to  de- 
velop a  plan  which  meets  its  own  unique 
needs. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  proposal  will 
substantially  cut  down  on  the  paperwork 
which  is  now  involved  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. Much  of  the  "boilerplate"  re- 
quirements which  now  must  be  sub- 
mitted annually  will  only  be  submitted 
once  and  will  remain  on  file  with  the 
commissioner.  The  annual  plan  which 
a  State  must  submit  will  be  far  shorter 
than  that  required  under  current  law. 
This  will  allow  Federal  and  State  officials 
concerned  with  administering  vocational 
education  programs  to  spend  more  time 
on  the  monitoring  of  program  progress 
and  less  time  on  meaningless  paperwork. 

The  remainder  of  my  vocational  edu- 
cation program  retains  the  various  cate- 
gorical programs  contained  in  existing 
law  but  seeks  to  simplify  their  provisions. 
I  have  included  a  new  section  on  voca- 
tional guidance  and  counseling,  because 
I  believe  that  this  very  important  ele- 
ment has  too  often  been  overlooked  in 
the  past.  Unless  youths  and  adults  are 
aware  of  job  opportunities,  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  make  wise  decisions  about 
vocational  choices. 

I  am  proposing  to  incorporate  training 
of  vocational  educators  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  This  authority  is  cur- 
rently contained  In  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act,  which  my  bill 
would  repeal.  However,  although  there  is 
an  overall  teacher  glut,  this  is  not  true 
in  vocational  education.  Therefore,  the 
Federal  Government  should  continue  its 
activities  in  this  field. 

Vocational  education  designed  to  meet 
today's  manpower  needs  in  new  and 
emerging  occupations  requires  up-to- 
date  facilities  and  equipment.  Many  of 
our  cities  are  attempting  to  provide  vo- 


cational education  in  antiquated  build- 
ings and  with  obsolete  equipment.  Many 
rural  areas  lack  sufficient  funds  to  mod- 
ernize existing  facilities.  Therefore,  I  am 
proposing  an  emergency  program  of  as- 
sistance for  remodeling  and  renovation 
for  the  neediest  of  our  school  districts 
across  the  country.  Only  if  such  assist- 
ance is  available  will  these  districts  be 
able  to  offer  programs  which  give  reason- 
able promise  of  leading  to  employment. 

Title  rv  of  my  bill  deals  with  the 
administration  of  all  education  pro- 
grams. I  propose  to  reorganize  the  Edu- 
cation Division  to  assure  that,  as  has 
been  traditicmal,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  the  chief  education  officer 
in  the  United  States.  Day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Education  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  a  newly  created 
Executive  Deputy  Commissioner.  He  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  would  report  directly  to  the 
newly  constituted  Commissioner. 

With  regard  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Education.  I  am  proposing  to  reorga- 
nize it  into  a  series  of  institutes,  all  re- 
porting to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  An  Institute  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
would  be  charged  with  primary  author- 
ity for  research  in  that  area.  Similarly, 
an  Institute  of  Postsecondary  Education 
would  conduct  postsecondary  research, 
including  those  activities  now  supported 
by  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education,  which  would 
be  folded  into  the  new  institute.  A  third 
Institute  of  Vocational  Education  would 
be  responsible  for  all  vocational  educa- 
tion research.  Including  that  now  car- 
ried on  by  the  Office  of  Education.  It  is 
my  hope  in  creating  these  institutes  to 
broaden  the  base  of  support  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  by  creat- 
ing individual  Institutes  to  which  the 
educational  community  can  relate  and 
which  they  can  hold  accoimtable. 

I  realize  that  the  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing is  long  and  complex.  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  in  order  to  focus  attention  on 
educational  issues  which  we  must  re- 
solve within  this  fiscal  year.  I  will  wel- 
come suggestions  and  comments  both 
from  my  colleagues  and  from  the  educa- 
tional community  on  my  proposals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  .^to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:    » 

S.  2657 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  Amend- 
ments of  1975". 

TITLE  I— HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Part  A — Commttnitt  Services  and 

Continuing  Education 

extension  or  authorization 
Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Section  101  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (hereafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  "the  Act")  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "title"  the  following:  "(other 
than  grants  authorized  by  section  110)". 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  aU  that  foUows  "authorized  to 
be  appropriated"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


"$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
October  l,  1982." 

(b)  Section  110(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1977"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1982". 

(c)  Section  111(f)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "through  June  30,  1975"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during  the  period 
for  which  appropriations  are  authorized  un- 
der this  title". 

administrative  expenses 

Sec.  102.  Section  107(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•25,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$40,000". 

RELATION   TO   OTHER   PROGRAMS 

Sec  103.  The  text  of  section  112  of  the 

Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Nothing 

In  this  section  shall  modify  any  authority 

under  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (Smith-Lever 

Act),  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  341-348).". 

Part  B — College  Librart  Assistance  and 

Library  Training  and  Research 

extension  of  authorization 

Sec  106.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
201(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000.- 
000  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982.". 

(b)  Section  231  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  "authorized  to 
be  appropriated"  through  "June  30,  1975" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$9,000,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October  1. 
1982". 

Part  C — Strengthening  Developing 
iNSTrrDTiONS 

EX-TENSION  or  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  111.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1,  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "October  1,  1982". 

Part  D — Student  Assistance 
BASIC  educational  opportunity  grants 

Sec  121.  (a)  Section  411(a)  (1)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "'June  30,  1975" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1982". 

(b)  (1)  Section  411(a)  (2)  (A)  (1)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,400  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$1,800". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  for  aca-' 
demlc  year  1977-1978  and  thereafter. 

(c)  Division  (iv)  of  section  411  (a)  (3)  (B) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(Iv)  In  determining  the  expected  family 
contribution  with  respect  to  any  student, 
any  amount  paid  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  to,  or  on  account  of,  the  student  which 
would  not  be  paid  if  he  were  not  a  student, 
shall  be  considered  as  effective  family  Income 
and  one-half  of  any  amount  paid  the  stu- 
dent under  chapters  34  and  35  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  considered  as 
effective  Income  for  such  student.". 

(d)  Section  411  (b)  (3)  (B)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  redesignating  divisions  (iv) 
and  (v),  and  aU  references  thereto  as  divi- 
sions (V)  and  (vl)  and  by  Inserting  after 
division  (III)  the  following  new  division: 

"(Iv)  If,  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year,  funds 
avaUable  for  making  payments  under  this 
subpart  have  not  been  obligated,  such  funds 
shall  remain  available  for  making  such  pay- 
ments for  three  months  after  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  but  payments  may  be  made  under 
this  division  only  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ments established  for  that  fiscal  year.". 

(e)  Section  411  (b)  (4)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1975"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""October  1.  1982". 

(f)  Section  411  (b)  (3)  (C)  of  the  Act 
is  repealed. 
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(g)  Section  411  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  In  addition  to  payments  made  with 
respect  to  entitlements  under  this  subpart, 
each  Institution  of  higher  education  shall  be 
eUglble  to  receive  from  the  Conunissloner 
the  payment  of  (15  per  academic  year  for 
each  student  enrolled  In  that  Institution 
who  Is  recelTlng  a  basic  grant  under  this  sub- 
part for  that  year.". 

SUPTLncXNTAL    XDTTCATIONAI.    OPPOBTUNITt 
CRAKTS 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Section  413A  (b)  (1)  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 1976" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 
1982". 

(b)  Section  413C(b)  (4)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "464"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "494". 

BTATX   STUDKNT   INCBNTIVXS   GRANTS 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Section  415A  (b)  (1)  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1976"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "October 
1. 1982". 

(b)  Section  416C  (b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  clauses  (4)  and  (6)  of  such 
section,  and  all  references  thereto,  as 
clauses  (8)  and  (7),  respectively,  and  by  In- 
serting after  clause  (3)  thereof  the  following 
new  clauses: 

"(4)  provides  that,  effective  with  respect  to 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30. 
1978,  In  awarding  student  grants,  there  shall 
be  no  dlllerentlatlon  between  students  based 
on  whether  the  student  pursues  his  study 
within  the  Stete,  or  outside  the  State; 

"(6)  provides  that,  effective  with  respect 
to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
30,  1978,  all  non-profit  Institutions  of  higher 
education  In  the  State  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  the  State  program; ". 

SPECIAL    PKOGRAMS    TOtL   STTTOEMTS   PROIC 
OI8AOVANTACED    BACKQEOirNDS 

Sec.  124.  (a)  Section  417A  (b)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1975"  and 
by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1982". 

(b)  Section  417B(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "417  (a) "  and  by  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "41 7A  (a) ". 

VETXBANS    COST-OP-INSTSncnON    PATMENT8 

Sec.  126.  Section  420  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Jime  30,  1975"  and  by 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "September  30, 
1982". 

FBDESAL    LOAN    INSOKANCE    PKOCSAM 

Sec.  126.  (a)  (l)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 424  (a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "1975"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  October  1,  1982". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
424  (a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30 
1979"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1986". 

(b)  (1)  Section  427  (a)  (2)  (C)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(Iv)" 
and  by  striking  out  "tlUe  vm  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  there<^  "the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973,  or  (v)  not  In  excess  of 
one  year  during  which  the  borrower  Is  un- 
employer". 

(2)  Section  428  (b)  (1)  (L)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(Iv) " 
and  by  striking  out  "tlUe  Vin  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "the  tkMnestlc  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973,  or  (v)  not  In  excess  of 
one  year  during  which  the  borrower  Is  un- 
employed". 

re)  Section  428  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection:  ^ 

"(e)  Each  eligible  Institution  shall  be  eli- 


gible to  receive  from  the  Commissioner  the 
pajrment  of  910  per  academic  year  for  each 
student  enroUed  In  that  Institution  who  is 
In  receipt  of  a  loan,  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  tat 
that  year.". 

(d)  Section  436  (a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and 
the  foUowlng:  "except  that  such  term  does 
not  Include  any  such  Institution  or  school 
which  employs  or  uses  commissioned  sales- 
men to  promote  the  availability  of  any  loan 
program  described  In  section  421  (a)  (1) 
at  that  Institution  or  school". 

(e)  Section  436  (g)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and 
the  foUowlng:  "except  that  such  term  docs 
not  Include  any  eUglble  institution  In  any 
fiscal  year  Immediately  after  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
10  per  centum  or  more  of  the  amount  of  the 
loans  described  In  section  428  (a)  (1)  made 
with  respect  to  students  at  that  Institution 
and  repayable  In  that  year  Is  In  default,  as 
defined  In  section  430  (e)    (2)". 

(f )  Section  4>38  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(1)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (2)  as  sub- 
clause (B);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subclause  (B)  (as 
redesignated  by  this  subsection)  the  foUow- 
lng new  clause: 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  a  reasonable  In- 
formation program  for  prospective  students 
at  an  eUglble  Institution  Including  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  academic  or  training  pro- 
grams at  that  Institution  and  In  the  case  of 
an  Institution  preparing  students  for  a  par- 
ticular vocation  or  trade.  Information  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  the  graduates  of 
that  Institution;   and". 

WOEK  STUDY  PSOGRAM 

Sec.  127.  (a)  Section  441  (b)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
a  conuna  and  the  following:  "and  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
October  1,  1982". 

(b)  Section  447  (b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "for"  before  the  woitl  "ea<di" 
and  by  striking  out  "July  i,  1975"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1982". 

COOPERATrVE  EDUCATION 

Sec.  128.  (a)  Section  451  (a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1976"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "October  1,  1982". 

(b)  Section  451  (b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1975"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "October  1,  1982". 

DntECT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  129.   (a)    Section  461    (b)    of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,   1975" 
and   inserting   in   lieu    thereof   "October    1 
1982". 

(b)  Section  461  (b)  (2)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1976"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "September  30, 
1983",  and  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1975"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1982". 

IMPROVED  COLLECTION  FOR  INSURED  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Stc.  130.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  section  498 
the  following  new  sections: 

"TVTE    TEAR    NONDISCHARCEABILITT    OF    CERTAIN 
LOAN   DEBTS 

"Sec  498A.  A  debt  which  is  a  loan  insxired 
or  guaranteed  under  the  authority  of  part 
B  of  this  title  may  be  released  by  a  discharge 
in  bankruptcy  imder  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
only  If  such  discharge  is  granted  after  the 
five  year  period  (exclusive  of  any  applicable 
suspension  of  the  repayment  period)  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  commencement  of  the 
repayment  period  of  such  loan.". 

(b)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 


(a)  of  this  section  sbaU  be  effective  with 
respect  to  any  proceedings  begun  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

FISCAL   RBSPONSIBILITT 

Sec.  131.  Such  title  IV  U  further  amended 
by  adding  after  section  498A  (as  added  by 
section  130)  the  following  new  section: 

"FISCAL   ELIGIBILITT   OF   INSTITUTIONS 

"Sec  498B.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for — 
"(1)  a  fiscal  audit  of  any — 
"(A)  institution  of  higher  education  at 
which  a  student  Is  enroUed  who  Is  receiv- 
ing a  basic  grant  vmder  subpart  1  of  part  A 
of  this  title; 

"(B)  eligible  institution  having  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioner  under  section 
444  to  provide  assistance  for  the  operation 
of  work  study  programs  under  part  C  of 
this  title;  and 

"(C)  institution  of  higher  education  hav- 
ing an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner 
under  section  463  for  the  payment  of  Fed- 
eral contributions  for  direct  student  loans 
under  part  E  of  this  title; 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  reasonable 
standards  of  financial  responsibility  and  ap- 
propriate institutional  capabUlty  for  the  ad- 
ministration by  an  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  case  of  programs  described 
m  clause  (A)  and  clause  (C)  of  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  or  by  an  eligible  institution 
in  the  case  of  a  program  described  in  clause 
(B)  of  the  preceding  paragraph  of  student 
financial  aid  with  respect  to  funds  obtained 
under  this  title: 

"(3)  the  limitation,  suspension,  or  termi- 
nation, of  any  payment  made  under  such 
subpart  l,  part  C,  or  part  E,  with  respect 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education  or 
eligible  institution,  as  the  case  may'  be 
whenever  the  Commissioner  has  determined, 
after  notice  and  affording  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  that  such  an  Institution  has 
violated  or  failed  to  carry  out  any  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  subpart  1  of  part  A 
of  this  title,  enter  into  special  arrangements 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  at 
which  students  receiving  basic  grants  under 
that  subpart  are  enroUed.  The  Commissioner 
shaU  include  special  provisions  designed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  In 
agreements  with  eligible  institutions  under 
section  444  and  In  agreements  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  under  section 
463.". 

Part  E — Education  Professions 
Development 
extension  and  revision  of  title  v 
Sec.   151.  (a)(1)  The  heading  of  title  V 
of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"title.  V TEACHER   CORPS" 

(2)  Part  A  of  such  title  Is  repealed. 

(3)  Title  V  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out 
"Part  B — Attracting  and  Qualiftino. 

Teachers", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out 
"Subpart  1 — Teachers  Arps". 

(4)  Subpart  2  of  Part  B  of  such  title,  and 
Parts  C,  D,  E  and  Fj^e  repealed. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  September  30.  1976. 
authorization   of  appropriations   for   the 

teacher  corps 
Sec  162.  Section  611  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  designa- 
tion and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
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"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $37,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October  1, 
1982.". 

Part  F — Financial  Assistance  for  the 
Improvement  of  Undergraduate  Instruc- 
tion 

extension  of  authorization 
Sec.  156.  (a)  Section  601(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the 
text  thereof  which  precedes  "to  enable"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$60,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  October  1,  1982,". 

(b)  Section  601(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  text  thereof 
which  precedes  "to  enable"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982,". 

Part  G — Construction  of  Academic 
Facilities 
extension  of  authorization 
Sex;.  161.  (a)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended   by   striking   out  all   that   follows 
"authorized  to  be  appropriated"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$300,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  October  1,  1982.". 

(b)  Section  721(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "authorized 
to  be  appropriated"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "$80,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1982.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  741(b)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  "authorized  to  be  appropriated"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  "$200,- 
000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
October  1,  1982.". 

(d)  Section  745(c)(2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "four"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "six",  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  com- 
ma and  the  following  "and  October  1,  1977 
and  on  October  1  of  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years". 

(e)(1)  Section  762(a)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "Ofllce  of  Emergency 
Planning"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness". 

(2)  Such  subsection  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1975"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "October  1,  1982". 

Part  H — Networks  for  Knowledge 

EXTENSION   of    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  166.  Section  802  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "this  title" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"$15,000,000  for  each  of  ttie  fiscal  years  end- 
ing prior  to  October  1,  1982.". 

Part  I — Graduate  Programs 

EXTENSION   OF  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS   AND   AS- 
SISTANCE  AND    LAW   SCHOOL    PROGRAMS 

Sec  171.  (a)  (1)  Section  901(c)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1,  1982,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part.". 

(2)  Section  922(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two"  and  by  Inserting  after 
"fiscal  years"  the  foUowlng:  "ending  prior 
to  October  1,  1982". 

(3)  Section  941(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two"  and  by  Inserting  after 
"fiscal  years"  the  following:  "ending  prior 
to  October  1,   1982". 

(4)  Section  961(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "two"  and  by  inserting 
after  "fiscal  years"  the  following:  "ending 
prior  to  October  1,  1982". 


(6)  Section  981(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1975"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "September  30,  1982". 

(b)  Section  1103  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1,  1975"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1982". 

Part  J — Community  Colleges  and  State 
Poetsecondary  Planning 

EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  TITLE  X 

SEC    I76.(a)(l)    The    heading    of    title    X 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"TITLE  X— ESTABLISHMENT  AND  EXPAN- 
SION OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES" 

(2)  Such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Part  A — Establishment  and  Expansion  of 
Conununlty  Colleges 

Subpart  1 — Statewde  Plans" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Part  A — Statewide  Plans". 

(3)  Section  1001  (a)  of  the  Act  \s  amended 
by  striking  out  "subpart"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "part". 

(4)  Section  1001(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  reaA  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,700,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  October  1, 1982,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

(b)(1)  Such  title  Is  further  amended  by 
sljrlklng  out  "Subpart  2"  In  the  heading  fol- 
lowing section  1001  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Part  B". 

(2)  (A)  Section  1011(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subpart"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "part". 

(B)  Section  1011(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$150,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing prior  to  October  1,  1982.". 

(3)  Section  1012(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subpart"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "part". 

(c)  (1)  Part  B  of  title  X  of  the  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Part  C  of  such  title  Is  redesignated  as 
part  B. 

(d)(1)  Section  1071(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "including  parts  C 
and  I  thereof,". 

(2)  Section  1071(a)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "There  shall  be  within  the  Bureau 
an  Office  of  Continuing  Education.". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  p«iragr^hs 
(1),  (2),  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  paragraphs 
(1),  2(A),  (3)  of  subsection  (b),  and  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  take  effect 
on  September  30,  1977. 

AUTHORIZATION   FOR  STATEWIDE   PLANNING 

Sec  177.  Section  1203(c)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $4,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  ending 
prior'to  October  1.  1982.  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.". 

TITLE  n— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

EXTENSION   or   CERTAIN   VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 102(b)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
"the  Act")  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$60,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977,  for  the  purposes  of  section  122(a) 
(4)  (A).". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  102(c)  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $17,500,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977, 
for  the  purposes  of  section  122(a)(4)(C).". 

(3)  Section  102(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  each  fiscal  year"  and 
in'^erting  In  lieu  thereof,  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,". 


(4)  (A)  Section  104(a)(4)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "five"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "seven." 

(B)  Section  104(a)(6)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1976"  anl 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1977". 

(b)  Section  142(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "five"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "seven' . 

(c)(1)  Section  151(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1975"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "October  1.  1977". 

(2)  Section  152(a)(1)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1975,"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "October  1,  1977". 

(3)  Section  153(d)(2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  that  part  thereof 
which  follows  "not  to  exceed  $5,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "for 
fiscal  year  1976,  which  amount  shaU  be  in- 
creased by  $5,000,000  on  October  1  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.". 

(d)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  161 
(a)(1)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1,  1977". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  161  (c)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "five" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven". 

(e)  Section  172(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1975"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "October   1,   1977". 

(f)  Section  181(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1.  1976"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "October  1,  1977". 

(g)  Section  189(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1975"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "October  1,  1977". 

REVISION    OF    THE    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACT 
OF    1963 

Sec.  202.  Effective  for  fiscal  year  1978  and 

thereafter,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 

1963  (title  I  of  the  Act  of  December  18,  1963, 

Public   Law   88-210,   as   amended,   20   U.S.C. 

1241)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

"Part  A — State  Vocational  Education 

Programs 

"declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
assist  States  In  Improving  planning  in  the 
use  of  all  resources  available  to  them  for  vo- 
cational education  and  manpower  training  In 
order  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution 
of  funds  among  secondary,  postsecondary. 
and  adult  vocational  education  programs 
within  the  State,  through  the  Involvement  In 
the  development  of  vocational  education  pol- 
icy and  programs  of  a  wide  range  of  agen- 
cies and  individuals  concerned  with  edu- 
cation and  training  within  the  State,  repre- 
sented on  a  State  board  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
authorize  Federal  grants  to  States  to  carry 
out  such  planning  and  to  assist  them  to  ex- 
tend, improve,  and,  where  necessary,  main- 
tain existing  programs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, so  that  individuals  of  all  ages  will 
have  ready  access  to  vocational  training  or 
retraining  which  is  of  a  high  quality,  which 
Is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  antici- 
pated opportunities  for  gainful  employment, 
and  which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  interests, 
and  abUlty  to  benefit  from  such  training. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS;    USES    OF 
FUNDS 

"Sec  102.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $650,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
$750,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  $850,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1980.  $950,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  $1,000,000,009  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part. 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $70,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
$80,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979.  $90,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1980,  and  $100,000,000  for  each 
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of  tbe  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  section  110(c) . 

"(c)  There  are  fxjrther  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  State 
annual  program  plans. 

"(d)  Orants  to  States  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  any  programs  and  projects  for 
vocational  education  described  in  the  gen- 
eral application.  Including  the  construction 
of  area,  vocational  education  school  facili- 
ties. 

"ALLOTMENTS  AMONG  STATES 

"Sbc.  103.  (a)  (1)  Prom  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  102  (a),  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  and  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  (upon  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Conunlssioner  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  agree  upon)  an  amount, 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year, 
for  the  conduct  of  national,  regional.  State, 
and  local  studies  and  projections  of  man- 
power needs,  upon  the  request  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  education  officials  and  of 
advisory  cotmcUs  having  responslblUtles  un- 
der this  title. 

"(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  102  (a),  and 
from  all  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  102  (b),  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year 

"(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  50  percent  of  the  sums  being  al- 
lotted as  the  product  of  the  population  aged 
fifteen  to  nineteen,  inclusive,  in  the  State  in 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  and  the 
State's  allotment  ration  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  products  for  all  the  States: 

"(B)    an   amount   which   bears   the  same 

ratio  to  20  percent  of  the  sums  being  alloted 

as  the  product  of  the  population  aged  twenty 

to  twenty-four.  Inclusive,  in  the  State  In  the 

preceding    fiscal    year    preceding    the    fiscal 

year  for  which  the  determination   is  made 

and  the  SUte's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the 

!i?™»5'  *^*  cofrespondlng  products  for  all 
the  States: 

"(C)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  16  percent  of  the  sums  being  allotted  as 
the  product  of  the  population  aged  twenty. 
five  to  sUty-five.  Inclusive,  in  the  State  hi 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  determination  Is  made 
and  the  SUte's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the 

thf^Q*  *  '^'^  corresjwnding  products  for  all 
tne  states:  and 

r.t"ilP<L^  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  15  percent  of  the  sums  being  allot- 
tSi  ^-  "^  °'  *^*  amounts  allotted  to 
^^  f!t  ."1**"  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and 
:X.L    !  '"?^  y***"  ^^^  *o  tl^e  sum  of  the 

^™*'„*".°***^  *°  *"  "»«  States  under 
P«««rapbs  (A).  (B).  and  (C)  for  such  yew- 

m«i»LI^*   amount   of   any  State's   aUot- 

^hil^  *^*"''^*'"°°  '*>  '^^  "^y  fls«l  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determhies  wUl  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  program  for  which  such  amount  has 
been  allotted  shaU  be  available,  from  thne 
to  time  for  reallotment.  on  such  dates  dur- 
ing such  year  as  the  Commissioner  shaU  fix 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  established  by  regula- 

i^^'L^^^^L"^^"  ^^^-  "<=ept  that  funds 
apim>prUted  under  section  102  (b)  may  onlv 
be  r«»iJotted  for  the  use  set  forth  in  section 
nmii.''';*,^^  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
i^.^f  J?"*,  """se^'tlon  'or  any  fiscal  year 
Shan  remain  avaUable  for  obligation  during 
the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  part  of  its  allotment  for  the 
year  in  which  it  Is  obligated. 

"(c)(1)  The  allotment  ratio  for  any  SUte 
shall  be  1.00  leas  the  product  of— 

"(A)  0.60;  and 

"(B)  the  quotient  obUlned  by  dividing 
the  per  capiu  Income  for  the  State  by  the 


per  capita  income  for  all  the  States  (ex- 
clusive of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) .  except  that 
(1)  the  allotment  ratio  In  no  case  shall  be 
more  than  0.60  or  less  than  0.40,  and  (11) 
the  sUlotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Tmst  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
be  0.60. 

"(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  prom- 
ulgated by  the  Commissioner  for  each  fiscal 
year  between  October  1  and  December  31  of 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  Is  made.  Allotment 
ratios  shall  be  computed  on  the  bctsls  of  the 
average  of  the  appropriate  per  capita  In- 
comes for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive 
fiscal  years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
avaUable. 

"(3)  The  term  'per  capita  income"  means, 
with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the  total  per- 
sonal Income  in  the  calendar  year  ending  In 
such  year,  divided  by  the  population  of  the 
area  concerned  In  such  year. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  pop- 
ulation shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  latest  estimates 
avaUable  to  him. 


"STATE  BOASO  FOE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


"Sec.  104.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall,  in  accordance  with  State  law.  desig- 
nate or  establish  a  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  or  agency  which  wUl  be  the  sole 
State  agency  responsible  for  development  of 
policy  with  respect  to  such  programs,  prep- 
aration and  submission  to  the  Commissioner 
of  comprehensive  Statewide  long-range  plans 
and  annual  programs  plans,  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education  and  other  appropriate 
State  planning  agencies.  The  State  board 
may  delegate  any  of  Its  other  responslbUi- 
tles  Involving  administration,  operation,  and 
supervision  of  vocational  education  pro-^ 
grains,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  one  or  more 
appropriate  State  agencies  or  officials. 

"(b)(1)  The  membership  of  the  State 
boitfd  designated  or  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  include — 

"(A)  the  head  of  the  State  educational 
agency  or  his  representative,  who  shall  not 
be  directly  involved  In  the  supervision  or 
administration  of  vocational  education 
programs; 

"(B)  the  State  official  prlmarUy  responsible 
for  supervision  and  administration  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  within  the  State, 
or  his  representative; 

"(C)  a  representative  of  the  State  agency. 
If  any,  having  responslbUlty  for  community 
and  Junior  colleges; 

"(D)  a  representative  of  the  State  agency, 
If  any.  having  responslbUlty  for  Institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  State; 

"(E)  a  representative  of  the  State  agency, 
if  any.  having  responsibility  for  adult  edu- 
cation programs; 

"(F)  a  representative  of  the  State  Man- 
power Services  Council  appointed  pursuant 
to  section  107(a)  (2)  (A)  (1)  of  tne  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973;  and 

"(G)  one  representative  each  of  businees, 
industry,  labor,  agrlcultiu«,  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

"(2)  The  Chairman  shall  be  selected  by 
the  members  of  the  State  board  from  among 
the  members. 

"(c)  Each  State  board  shall  certify  to  the 
Commissioner  any  delegation  of  its  respon- 
sibilities for  administration,  operation,  or 
supervision  of  vocational  education  programs 
under  this  Act  to  other  appropriate  State 
agencies  or  officials,  setting  forth  the  specific 
responsibilities  delegated  and  the  specific 
agency  or  official  Involved. 

"(d)  (1)  Each  State  board  Is  authorized  to 
ol>taln    the    services    of    such    professional. 


technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
functions  under  this  Act  and  to  contract  for 
such  services  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  evaluati6n  functions 
described  in  section  ill. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1977  and  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding four  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
planning  activities  of  the  State  board. 

"STATE      ADVISORY      COUNCILS      ON      VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
participate  In  programs  under  this  Act  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  establish  a  State  ad- 
visory councU,  which  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  or.  In  the  case  of  States  in 
which  the  members  of  the  State  board  of 
education  are  elected  (Including  election  by 
the  State  legislature),  by  such  board.  Each 
State  advisory  council  shall  Include  as  mem- 
bers one  or  more  Individuals  who— 

"(1)  are  representatives  of,  amd  famUiar 
with,  the  vocational  needs  and  problems  of 
management  In  the  State; 

"(2)  are  representative  of,  and  familiar 
with,  the  vocational  needs  and  problems  of 
labor  in  the  State; 

"(3)  represent  State  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic development  agencies; 

"(4)  are  representative  of  community  and 
Junior  colleges; 

"(5)  are  representative  of  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  area  vocational 
schools,  technical  institutes,  and  postsecond- 
ary  agencies  or  institutions  which  provide 
programs  of  vocational  or  technical  educa- 
tion and  training; 

"(6)  have  special  knowledge,  experience,  or 
qualifications  with  respect  to  vocational  edu- 
cation but  not  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  State  or  local  vocational  education 
programs; 

"(7)  are  representative  of,  and  famUlar 
with,  public  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  comprehensive  secondary  schools; 

"(8)  are  representative  of,  and  famUiar 
with,  private  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion; 

"(9)  are  representative  of,  and  familiar 
with,  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
services; 

"(10)  are  representative  of  State  correc- 
tional Institutions; 

"(11)  are  representative  of  local  education 
agencies; 

"(12)  are  representative  of  a  State  or  local 
public  manpower  agency; 

"(13)  represent  school  systems  with  large 
concentrations  of  persons  who  have  special 
academic,  bilingual,  social,  economical,  and 
cultural  needs; 

"(14)  have  special  knowledge,  experience, 
or  qxialificatlons.  with  respect  to  the  special 
educational  needs  of  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  persons; 

"(15)  are  representative  of  the  general 
pubUc.  including  a  person  or  persons  repre- 
sentative of  and  knowledgeable  about  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged;  and 

"(16)  are  representative  of  vocational  edu- 
cation students  who  are  not  qualified  for 
membership  under  any  of  the  preceding 
clauses  of  this  paragraph. 
Members  of  the  State  advisory  councU  may 
not  represent  more  than  one  of  the  above- 
specified  categories.  In  appointing  the  State 
advisory  councU  the  Governor  or  the  State 
board  of  education,  as  the  case  may  be,  shaU 
insure  that  there  Is  appropriate  representa- 
tion of  both  sexes,  racial  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties, and  the  various  geographic  regions  of 
the  State. 

"(b)  Not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year  In  which  a 
State  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
ACT,  the  State  shall  certify  the  establishment 
of,  and  membership  of,  its  State  advisory 
council  to  the  Commissioner. 
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"(c)  Each  State  advistH^  councU  shall  meet 
within  thirty  days  after  certification  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  and 
shall  select  from  among  itr.  membership 
a  Chairman.  The  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
meeting  shall  be  as  provided  by  the  rules  of 
the  State  advisory  councU,  except  that  such 
rules  must  provide  for  not  less  than  one 
public  meeting  each  year  at  which  the  pub- 
lic is  given  an  opportunity  to  express  views 
oonceming  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram of  the  State. 

"(d)  (1)  Each  State  advisory  councU  shall 
advise  the  State  board  in  the  development 
of  the  comprehensive  Statewide  long-range 
plan  and  the  annual  program  plan  for  voca- 
tional education  and  shall  advise  the  State 
board  on  policy  matters  arising  out  of  the 
administration  of  programs  under  such 
plans. 

"(2)  The  State  advisory  councU  shall  also 
evaluate  vocational  education  programs, 
services,  and  activities  assisted  under  this 
Act.  and  publish  and  distribute  the  results 
thereof. 

"(3)  The  State  advisory  council  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Commissioner  and 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council  created  un- 
der section  172,  through  the  State  board,  an 
annual  evaluation  report,  accompanied  by 
such  additional  comments  of  the  State  board 
as  the  State  board  deems  appropriate,  which 
(A)  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  vocational 
education  programs,  services,  and  activities 
as  may  be  warranted  by  the  evaluations. 

"(e)  Each  State  advisory  council  is  author- 
ized to  obtain  the  services  of  such  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
their  functions  under  this  title  and  to  con- 
tract for  such  services  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  their  evaluation  functions. 

"(f)  (1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  (in  accordance 
with  regulations)  to  pay  to  each  State  advi- 
sory council  an  amount  equal  to  the  reason- 
able amount  expended  by  it  In  carrying  out 
Its  functions  under  this  Act  in  such  fiscal 
year,  except  that  the  amount  available  for 
such  purpose  for  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year 
ShaU  not  exceed  one  per  centum  of  the 
amount  allotted  to  such  State  under  section 
104.  but  such  amount  shall  not  exceed  $150.- 
000  and  shall  not  be  less  than  $50,000. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1978  and  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  $8,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section. 

"COMPREHENSIVE      STATEWmE     LONG-RANGE 
PLANS 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Each  State  board  shaU  de- 
velop and  submit  to  the  Commissioner  a 
comprehensive  Statewide  long-range  plan  for 
vocational  education  within  the  State,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  not  less  than  four  yesurs  nor 
more  than  six  years.  Such  plan  shall  set  forth 
the  overall  manpower  and  vocational  educa- 
tion goals  which  the  State  board  intends  to 
achieve  during  such  period,  together  with 
specific  descriptions  of  the  planned  use  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  vocational  educa- 
tion funds  for  each  such  year,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  stated  goals. 

"(b)  In  developing  such  a  comprehensive 
Statewide  long-range  plan,  the  State  board 
shall— 

"  ( 1 )  assess  the  needs,  both  actual  and  pro- 
jected, of  the  State  and.  where  relevant,  the 
region  and  the  nation,  for  trained  manpower, 
In  various  occupations  and  at  various  levels, 
together  with  the  actual  and  projected  en- 
rollments In  vocational  education  programs 
and  other  training  programs  within  the 
State: 

"(2)  assess  the  existing  capabUltles  and 
faculties  for  provision  of  vocational  educa- 
tion,  together  with  existing  and  projected 


needs  for  such  education  in  all  parts  of  the 
State; 

"(3)  give  thorough  consideration  to  the 
most  effective  means  of  utilizing  all  existing 
Institutions  within  the  State  capable  of  car- 
rying out  or  supervising  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act,  Including  sec- 
ondary schools,  public  and  private  commu- 
nity and  Junior  coUeges,  area  vocational 
schools,  proprietary  schools,  technical  insti- 
tutes, manpower  skill  centers,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  branches  thereof; 

"(4)  develop  administrative  procedures 
which  provide  reasonable  promise  for  resolv- 
ing differences  between  vocational  educators 
at  the  secondary  level,  community  and  junior 
college  educators,  college  and  university  edu- 
cators, elementary  and  secondary  educators, 
and  other  Interested  groups  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act;  aQd 

"(6)  develop  procedures  to  assure  continu- 
ous planning  and  evaluation.  Including  the 
regular  collection  of  data  which  would  be 
avaUable  to  the  State  bosird.  State  admin- 
istering agencies,  the  State  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education,  and  other  interest- 
ed agencies,  institutions,  and  individuals. 

"GENERAL  APPLICATION 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
the  amount  for  which  it  is  eUgible  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  through 
Its  State  board,  submit  to,  and  maintain  on 
file  with,  the  Commissioner  a  general  appli- 
cation providing  assurances — 

"(1)  that  the  State  wiU  provide  for  such 
methods  of  administration  as  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  Act; 

"(2)  that  the  State  wiU  make  provision 
for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for. 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  (Including 
such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies)  under  the  Act; 

"(3)  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment, and  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase 
the  amount  of  State  and  local  funds  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  Federal  funds,  be 
made  available  for  vocational  education  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act,  and  in  no  case 
supplant  such  State  or  local  funds; 

"(4)  that  the  State  will  make  provision 
for  making  such  reports  as  the  Commissioner 
may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out  his 
functions: 

"(5)  that  funds  will  be  distributed  to  eligi- 
ble recipients  on  the  basis  of  annual  appli- 
cations which — 

"(A)  have  been  developed  in  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  educational  and 
training  resources  avaUable  to  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  applicant. 

"(B)  describe  the  vocational  education 
needs  of  potential  students  In  the  area  or 
community  served  by  the  applicant  and  in- 
dicate how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  program 
proposed  in  the  application  will  meet  such 
needs, 

"(C)  describe  how  the  activities  proposed 
in  the  application  relate  to  manpower  pro- 
grams conducted  in  the  area  by  a  prime 
sponsor  estabUshed  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973. 
if  any,  to  assure  a  coordinated  approach  to 
meeting  the  vocational  education  and  train- 
ing needs  of  the  area  or  community,  and 

"(D)  describe  the  relationship  between 
vocational  education  programs  proposed  to 
be  conducted  with  funds  imder  this  Act  and 
other  programs  in  the  area  or  community 
which  are  supported  by  State  and  local 
funds; 

"(6)  that  priority  in  approval  of  applica- 
tions from  eligible  recipients  shaU  be  given 
to  applicants  which — 

"(A)    propose  programs  for  persons  with 


special  needs  for  vocational  education,  in- 
cluding persons  with  academic,  socioeco- 
nomic, mental,  and  physical  handicaps  which 
require  additional  services  to  enable  them 
to  succeed  in  regiUar  vocational  educational 
programs, 

"(B)  are  located  in  economically  depressed 
areas  and  areas  with  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment, and  are  unable  to  provide  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  meet  the  vocational  edu- 
cation needs  of  the  areas  without  Federal 
assistance,  and 

"(C)  propose  programs  which  are  new  to 
the  area  to  be  served  and  which  are  designed 
to  meet  new  and  emerging  manpower  needs 
and  job  opportunities  in  the  area  and,  where 
relevant,  in  the  State  and  the  nation; 

"(7)  that  funds  will  not  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  per  capita  enrollment  or  through 
matching  of  local  expenditures  on  a  percent- 
age basis,  and  that  no  eligible  recipient  wUl 
be  denied  Federal  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  vocational  education  programs 
solely  because  of  its  inabUlty  to  pay  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  programs; 

"(8)  that  any  eligible  recipient  dissatis- 
fied with  final  action  with  respect  to  any 
application  for  funds  under  this  title  shall 
be  given  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing:  and 

"(9)  that  funds  received  under  this  Act 
will  not  be  used  for  any  program  of  voca- 
tional education  (except  personnel  train- 
ing programs  under  subpart  2  of  part  B, 
renovation  programs  under  part  E,  and 
homemaklng  programs  under  part  P)  which 
cannot  be  demonstrated  to  prepare  students 
for  employment,  be  necessary  to  prepare  In- 
dividuals for  successful  completion  of  such 
a  program,  or  be  of  significant  assistance 
to  individuals  enrolled  In  making  an  in- 
formed and  meaningful  occupational  choice. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
general  application  of  a  State  board,  or  any 
modification  thereof,  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a).  The  Com- 
missioner shall  not  finaUy  disapprove  a  gen- 
eral application,  or  modification  thereof, 
except  after  reasonable  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  the  State  board. 

"ANNUAL    PROGRAM    PLAN 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive the  amount  for  which  It  is  eligible 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner, through  the  State  board,  an 
annual  program  plan  for  exi>endlture  of 
funds  received  \mder  this  Act.  at  such  time, 
in  such  detaU.  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary. 
The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  if  he  determines  that 
the  plan  submitted  for  that  year — 

"(1)  was  prepared  in  consultation  with 
the  State  advisory  council  for  that  State, 
which  council  has  been  actively  involved 
in  all  stages  of  development  of  the  annual 
program  plan; 

"(2)  refiects  coordination  of  manpower 
activities  within  the  State,  through  con- 
sultation with  the  State  Manpower  Serv- 
ices Council  created  under  s^tion  107  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act; 

"(3)  sets  forth  in  detail  the  proposed 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  received  under 
this  Act  for  that  fiscal  year  among  eligible 
recipients,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the 
relationship  of  such  expenditures  to  the 
comprehensive  Statewide  long-range  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  106; 

"(4)  contains  a  report  concerning  the 
distribution  among  eligible  recipients  of 
Federal  funds  received  under  this  Act  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  such  dis- 
tribution conformed  to  the  pattern  proposed 
in  the  annual  program  plan  for  that  fiscal 
year; 

"(5)  updates  the  comprehensive  Statewide 
long-range    plan    through    amendment    or 
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revision  of  Its  actual  and  projected  man- 
power needs  and  planned  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  to  meet  such  needs;  and 

"(8)  has  been  submitted  only  after  the 
State  board  (A)  has  given  reasonable  notice 
and  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  lor 
a  public  hearing  on  the  annual  program 
plan,  and  (B)  has  Implemented  policies  and 
procedures  to  Insure  that  copies  of  the 
State's  comprehensive  Statewide  long-range 
plan  and  annual  program  plan,  and  all  state- 
ments of  general  policies,  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  issued  by  the  State  board 
and  by  State  agencies  and  officials  to  which 
any  responsibility  Is  delegated  will  be  made 
reasonably  available  to  the  public. 

'•(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State's  aimual  program  plan  only  after  he 
has  made  specific  findings,  in  writing,  as  to 
the  compliance  of  such  plan  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  and  he  Is  satisfied  that 
adequate  procedures  are  set  forth  to  insure 
that  the  assiu-ances  submitted  pxirsviant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  section  107  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  annual  program  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  section  are  being 
carried  out  and  that  the  annual  program 
plan  shows  progress  in  achieving  the  goals 
set  forth  in  the  comprehensive  Statewide 
long-range  plan. 

"WTTHHOtDING  AND   JTTDICIAL   REVIEW 

"8»c.  109.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  any  plan  submitted 
under  section  108,  or  any  modification  there- 
of, without  first  affording  the  State  board 
submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
c^portunlty  for  a  hearing. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  board  administering  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  108,  finds  that — 

"(A)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  section  108,  or 

"(B)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
board  that  no  fxirther  payments  will  be  made 
to  the  State  under  this  Act  (or,  in  his  discre- 
tion, fiirther  payments  to  the  State  will  be 
limited  to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  falliu-e) 
untU  he  is  satisfied  that  there  wUl  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satis- 
fied, the  Commissioner  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  such  SUte  under  this  Act  (or 
shall  limit  payments  to  programs  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  no  affected  by 
such  failure). 

"(3)  A  State  board  which  is  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  this  subsection  or  subsection  108(b) 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State  is 
located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court 
within  sixty  days  after  such  final  action.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  cleric  of  the  court  of  the  Com- 
missioner, or  any  officer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  Commissioner  there- 
upon shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  hU  action 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition, 
the  court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm 
the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It 
aside.  In  whole  on  In  part,  temporarUy  or 
permanently,  but  \mtll  the  filing  of  the  rec- 
ord the  Commissioner  may  modify  or  set 
aside  his  action.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
missioner as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shaU  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
Die  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
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proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  covu-t  affirming  or  setting  aside. 
In  whole  or  In  part  any  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner ShaU  be  final,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1264  of  title  28,  United  states 
Code.  The  commencement  of  proceedings  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  Commissioner's  action. 

"(b)(1)  If  any  local  educational  agency 
Is  dissatisfied  with  the  final  action  of  the 
state  board  with  respect  to  approval  of  an 
application  by  such  local  agency  for  a  grant 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  such  local  agency  may, 
within  sixty  days  after  such  final  action  or 
notice  thereof,  whichever  is  later,  file  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  Is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  State  board. 
The  Static  board  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  State  board  based  its  action  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  State 
board,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
State  board  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  State  board  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  Its 
previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  State  board  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

"persons  with  special  needs 
"Sec.  110.  (a)  For  any  fiscal  year,  at  least 
10  per  centimi  of  each  State's  allotment 
under  section  103(a)  (2)  shall  be  used  to 
pay  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  vocational 
education  for  handicapped  persons,  who,  be- 
cause of  their  handicapping  condition,  can- 
not succeed  in  the  regular  vocational  edu- 
cation program  without  special  educational 
assistance  or  who  require  a  modified  voca- 
tional education  program. 

"(b)  For  any  fiscal  year,  at  least  16  per 
centum  of  each  State's  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 103(a)(2)  shall  be  used  to  pay  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  vocational  education 
for  persons  (other  than  handicapped  per- 
sons defined  In  section  171(6))  who  have 
academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps 
that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  In  the 
regular  vocational  education  program. 

"(c)(1)  For  any  fiscal  year,  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  102(b)  and  allotted 
under  section  103(a)(2)  shall  be  allocated 
within  the  State  to  areas  of  high  concentra- 
tion of  youth  unemployment  and  school 
dropouts,  and  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  vocational  education  for  persons 
(other  than  handicapped  persons  defined  in 
section  171(6))  who  have  academic,  socio- 
economic, or  other  handicaps  that  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular  voca- 
tional education  program. 

"(2)  Such  funds  may  be  granted  to  eligible 
recipients  only  if  (A)  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  nxmiber  of  students  enrolled  in 
nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  area  to  be 
served  whose  educational  needs  are  of  the 
type  which  the  program  or  project  Involved 
is  to  meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
participation  of  such  students,  and  (B)  ef- 
fective poUcies  and  procedures  have  been 
adopted  which  assure  that  Federal  funds 
miule  avaUable  under  this  subsection  to  ac- 


commodate students  in  nonprofit  private 
schools  will  not  be  commingled  with  State 
or  local  funds. 

"PATMENTS  TO  STATES 

"Sec.  111.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
pay,  from  the  amount  available  to  each  State 
for  grants  imder  this  part  to  eligible  reclpl. 
ents  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
its  annual  program  plan  as  approved  pursu- 
ant to  section  108,  other  than  programs  and 
activities  for  persons  described  in  section  HO. 
"(B)  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  vocational 
education  programs  for  persons  with  spe- 
cial needs  described  in  section  110(a)  and 
section  110(b) ,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
American  Samoa,  such  amount  shall  be  equal 
to  100  per  centum  of  such  expenditures;  and 
"(C)  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  vocational 
education  programs  for  persons  with  special 
needs  described  in  section  110(c). 

"(2)  In  addition,  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay,  from  the  amount  available  to  each  State 
for  administration  of  State  plans  appropri- 
ated under  section  102(c),  an  amount  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion of  such  plan. 

"(b)  No  payments  shall  be  made  In  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  Act  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  to  any  State  unless  the 
Commissioner  finds.  In  the  case  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  that  the  combined  fiscal  ef- 
fort  of  that  agency  and  the  State  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  of  vocationsJ  educa- 
tion by  that  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determi- 
nation was  made  was  not  less  than  such  com- 
bined fiscal  effort  for  that  purpose  for  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  State,  that  the  fiscal  effort  of  that  State 
for  vocational  education  in  that  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  determination  was  made  was  not  less 
than  such  fiscal  effort  for  vocational  educa- 
tion for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year;  ex- 
cept that'  the  Commissioner  may  waive  so 
much  of  the  requirement  of  this  subsection 
as  he  determines  is  equitable  to  reflect  the 
reduction  in  available  tax  resources  to  the 
relevant  local  education  agency  or  the  State, 
or  both.  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
establish  objective  criteria  of  general  appli- 
cability to  carry  out  the  waiver  authority 
contained  in  this  subsection. 

"Part  B — Anciixart  Services 

"SUBPAST  1 — VOCAltlONAL  OUIDANCE  AND 

Counseling 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  121.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  States  to 
enable  them  to  develop  and  conduct  voca- 
tional guidance  and  counseling  programs  and 
activities  for  individuals  of  all  ages,  and  to 
Improve  existing  programs  and  activities,  in 
order  to  Improve  the  understanding  of  edu- 
cational and  occupational  (^portunities 
among  individuals  served  and  to  facilitate 
vocational  development  throughout  the  life- 
times of  such  individuals. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  122.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  subpart 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  $36,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1979,  $46,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  $55,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and 
$75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

"(b)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  subpart,  the  Commissioner 
shall  reserve  such  amount,  not  to  exceed  3 
percent  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  neces- 
sary and  shall  allot  such  amount  among 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive need  for  assistance  under  this  subpart. 

"(2)  From  the  remainder  of  the  sums  ap- 
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propriated.  the  Commissloi:!er  shall  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  sums  for  such  year  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of 

all  the  States. 

"USES  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  123.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  the 
amount  for  which  It  Is  eligible  for  any  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  this  subpart  shall  set  forth, 
In  its  annual  program  plan  approved  piu*- 
suant  to  section  108,  its  proposed  allotment 
of  funds  among  eligible  recipients  for  voca- 
tional development  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  and  services,  including — 

"(1)  Initiation,  implementation,  and  Im- 
provement of  high  quality  vocational  guid- 
ance and  counseling  programs  and  activities; 

"(2)  vocational  counseling  for  children, 
youth,  and  adults,  leading  to  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  educational  and  vocational 
options; 

"(3)  provision  of  educational  and  Job 
placement  services,  including  follow-up; 

"(4)  vocational  and  educational  counsel- 
ing for  youth  offenders  and  adults  In  correc- 
tional Institutions;  and 

"(5)  establishment  of  vocational  resource 
centers  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  out-of- 
school  individuals,  including  individuals 
seeking  second  careers.  Individuals  entering 
the  Job  market  late  In  life,  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, individuals  from  economically- 
depressed  communities  or  areas,  and  early 
retirees 

"COOPERATIVE   ARRANGEMENTS 

'Sec.  124.  Applications  for  funds  under  this 
subpart  from  eligible  recipients  shall  set 
forth  cooperative  arrangements  with  such 
community  groups  and  agencies  as  the  public 
employment  service,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion service,  community  mental  health  agen- 
cies, and  other  community  resources  con- 
cerned with  vocational  development  guidance 
and  counseling.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  in  the  provision  of  services  In 
the  community  or  area  to  be  served. 
"Subpart  2 — Vocational  Education 
Personnel  Training 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  126.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart 
to  provide  training  and  retraining  opportuni- 
ties for  persons  serving  or  preparing  to  serve 
in  vocational  education  programs,  and  to 
provide  opportunities  for  potential  leaders 
in  vocational  education  to  enroll  in  advanced 
study  programs. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  127.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  $20,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1980,  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  for 
the  pvu-pose  of  this  subpart. 

"TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  128.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  Into 
contracts  with.  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, State  educational  agencies,  State  boards 
for  vocational  education,  and,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  State  board,  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  or  projects  designed  to  Improve  ,. 
the  qualifications  of  persons  serving  or  pre- 
paring to  serve  In  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, including  teachers,  administrators, 
supervisors,  and  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling  personnel. 

"(b)  Grants  or  contracts  under  this  section 
may    be   used    for   programs   or   projects — 

"  ( 1 )  to  train  or  retrain  teachers,  or  super- 
visors or  trainers  of  teachers,  in  vocational 
education  In  new  and  emerging  occupations; 

"(2)  providing  In-service  training  for  vo- 
cational education  teachers  and  other  staff 
members,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion, supervision,  and  administration  of  vo- 
cational education  programs; 


"(3)  to  train  or  retrain  counseling  and 
guidance  personnel  in  the  field  of  vocational 
guidance,  including  in-service  training  of 
such  personnel  designed  to  Increase  their 
awareness  of  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities at  the  secondary  and  postsecondary 
levels; 

"(4)  providing  for  exchange  of  vocational 
education  teachers  and  other  personnel  with 
skilled  workers  or  supervisors  in  business, 
Industry,  and  agriculture  (Including  mutual 
arrangements  for  preserving  employment 
and  retirement  status  and  other  employ- 
ment benefits  during  the  period  of  ex- 
change) ,  and  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  cooperative  programs  Involving 
periods  of  teaching  In  schools  providing 
vocational  education  and  of  experience  in 
commercial,  industrial,  or  other  public  or 
private  employment  related  to  the  subject 
matter  taught  in  such  school; 

"(5)  to  prepare  Journeymen  in  the  skilled 
trades  or  occupations  for  teaching  positions; 
and 

"(6)  providing  short-term  or  regular-ses- 
sion Institutes  designed  to  improve  the 
qualifications  of  persons  entering  or  reen- 
tering the  field  of  vocational  education  in 
new  and  emerging  occupational  areas  la 
which  there  is  a  need  for  such  personnel. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  may  Include  in 
the  terms  of  any  grant  or  contract  under 
this  section  provisions  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment, to  persons  participating  in  the  train- 
ing programs  supported  under  this  section, 
of  such  stipends  (including  allowances  for 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such 
persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he  may 
determine,  consistent  with  prevailing  prac- 
tices under  comparable  Federally  supported 
programs. 

"LEADERSHIP    DEVELOPMENT    AWARDS 

"Sec.  129.  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  States  for  qualified  vocational  educa- 
tion personnel,  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  leadership  development  awards 


"(1)  personnel  who  have  had  at  least  two 
years  of  experience  In  vocational  education. 
In  Industrial  training,  or  In  military  tech- 
nical training  or.  in  the  case  of  persons  In- 
volved in  vocational  education  research,  ex- 
perience In  social  science  research  which  is 
applicable  to  vocational  education; 

"(2)  personnel  currently  employed  In 
vocational  education  programs  or  those  with 
reasonable  assurance  of  such  employment, 
who  have  successfully  completed  at  least  a 
baccalaureate  degree  program;    and 

"(3)  personnel  recommended  by  employ- 
ers or  other  qualified  individual  as  having 
leadership  potential  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
persoimel  selected  for  leadership  develop- 
ment awards  such  stipends  (Including  such 
allowances  for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  such  person  and  his  dependents) 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  consistent  with 
prevailing  practices  under  comparable  Fed- 
erally supported  programs. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  also  pay  to 
the  Institution  of  higher  education  at  which 
such  person  is  pursuing  a  course  of  study 
such  amount  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  the  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  Fed- 
erally supported  programs,  but  any  amount 
charged  such  person  for  tuition  and  non- 
refundable fees  and  deposits  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  payable  to  the 
institution  of  higher  education  under  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  Persons  receiving  leadership  develop- 
ment awards  under  this  section  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  such  awards  only  during 
such  periods  as  the  Commissioner  finds  that 
they  are  maintaining  satisfactory  profici- 
ency in,  and  devoting  essentially  full  time 


to,  study  or  research  In  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education  in  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  and  are  not  engaging  in  gain- 
ful employment,  other  than  part-time  em- 
ployment by  such  institution  In  teaching, 
research,  or  similar  activities,  approved  by 
the  Commissioner. 

"(d)     The    Commissioner    shall    seek    to 
achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  leader- 
ship development  awards  among  the  States, 
taking    into    account   such    factors    as    the 
State's  enrollments  in  vocational  education 
programs  and  the  incidence  of  youth  unem- 
ploymept  and  school  dropouts  In  the  State. 
"Part  C — Innovation 
"Subpart  1 — Exemplary  Programs  and 
Projects 
"purpose 

"Sec.  131.  It  is  the  puri)Ose  of  this  subpart 
to  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  make 
grants  to,  and  enter  into  contracts  with. 
States,  local  educational  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations.  In 
order  to  develop,  demonstrate,  and  dissemi- 
nate the  results  of  exemplary  and  innova- 
tive programs  and  projects  designed  to  assist 
students  in  secondary  school,  youth  who  have 
left  school,  and  students  in  postsecondary 
educational  institutions  In  making  occupa- 
tional choices  and  acquiring  necessary  skills 
and  understanding  for  career  success. 
"authorization    of    grants    and    contracts 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  $40,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1980,  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  $76,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  subpart,  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  such  amount,  not  to  exceed  3  percent 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine  necessary  and 
shall  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
according  to  their  relative  need  for  assistance 
under  this  subpart. 

"(2)  From  the  remainder,  the  Commission- 
er shall  reserve  60  percent  which  he  shall  use 
to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts 
with,  States,  local  educational  agencies.  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations 
for  programs  and  projects  meeting  national 
needs  and  priorities,  pxirsuant  to  section  133 
(a). 

"(3)  From  sums  not  otherwise  reserved, 
the  Commissioner  shall  first  allot  $200,000  to 
each  State  (except  for  those  for  which  sums 
are  reserved  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ) ,  and  he  shall 
then  allot  to  each  such  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  any  residue 
of  such  remainder  as  the  population  aged 
fifteen  to  nineteen,  both  inclusive.  In  the 
State  bears  to  the  population  of  such  ages 
in  all  such  States.  Such  sums  shall  be  used 
by  the  State  for  grants  to,  or  contracts  with, 
local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations  for  programs 
and  projects  set  forth  In  its  annual  program 
plan  approved  under  section  108  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  133  (b) . 

"USES  OF  rUNBS 

"SEr.  133.  (a)  Grants  of  contracts  made  by 
the  Commissioner  may  be  used  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  programs  and  projects 
directed  toward  meeting  one  or  more  critical 
national  needs  or  high  national  priorities  for 
vocational  education,  which  he  has  Identi- 
fied, by  regulation.  Such  needs  and  priorities 
shall  include — 

"(1)  the  development  of  high  quality  vo- 
cational education  programs  for  urban  cen- 
ters with  high  concentrations  of  economl- 
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cally    disadvantaged    Individuals,    imskilled 
workers,  and  vinemployed  Individuals; 

"(2)  the  development  of  training  oppor- 
tunities for  persons  in  sparsely  populated 
rural  areas  and  for  Individuals  migrating 
from  farms  to  urban  areas; 

"(3)  the  establishment  of  guidance  and 
placement  centers  to  meet  the  training, 
counseling,  and  placement  needs  of  imem- 
ployed  youth  and  adults;  and 

"(4)  the  establishment  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangements between  public  education  and 
manpower  agencies,  designed  to  correlate  vo- 
cational education  opportunities-  with  c\ir- 
rent  and  projected  needs  of  the  labor  market, 
"(b)  Grants  and  contracts  made  by  the 
State  may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  programs  and  projects — 

"(1)  designed  to  meet  the  national  needs 
and  priorities  identified  by  the  Commission- 
er under  subsection  (a) ; 

"(2)  designed  to  broaden  occupational  as- 
pirations and  opportunities  for  youth,  with 
special  emphasis  given  to  youth  who  have 
academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps. 
Including — 

"(A)  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
familiarize  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  with  the  broad  range  of  occupations 
for  which  special  skills  are  required  and  the 
requisite  for  careers  In  such  occupations; 

"(B)  programs  and  projects  for  students 
which  provide  educational  experiences 
through  work  during  the  school  year  or  In 
the  summer; 

"(C)  programs  and  projects  for  Intensive 
occupational  guidance  and  counseling  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  secondary  school  and  In 
postsecondary  vocational  education,  and  for 
Initial  Job  placement; 

"(D)  programs  and  projects  for  young 
workers  released  from  their  Jobs  on  a  part- 
time  basis  for  the  p\irpoee  of  increasing  their 
educational  attainment;  and 

"(E)  programs  and  projects  to  facUitate 
the  participation  of  employers  and  labor  or- 
ganizations In  postsecondary  vocational  edu- 
cation. 


"coirornoNS  or  chants  and  contracts 

"Szc.  134.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  pursu- 
ant to  this  subpart  may  be  made  or  entered 
Into  by  the  Commissioner,  under  section 
133(a) ,  or  by  the  State,  under  section  133(b) , 
only  upon  a  determination — 

"(1)  that  effective  procedures  will  be 
adopted  by  grantees  and  contractors  to  co- 
ordinate the  development  and  operation  of 
such  grant  or  contract  with  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  108  and  with  other 
public  and  private  programs.  Including  man- 
power programs,  having  the  same  or  a  similar 
purpose;  and 

"(2)  that  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  niunber  of  students  enrolled  in  non- 
profit private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served 
whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type 
which  the  program  or  project  Involved  is 
to  meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
participation  of  such  students,  and  that  ef- 
fective policies  and  procedures  will  be  adopt- 
ed which  assume  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  subpart  will  not  be  com- 
mingled with  State  or  local  funds. 

"(b)(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
subpart  may  not  be  given  to  any  program 
or  project  for  a  period  exceeding  three  years. 
except  that  a  program  or  project  of  national 
significance  funded  under  section  133(a) 
may  be  supported  for  a  fourth  year  if  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  its  continua- 
tion for  an  additional  year  would  serve  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subpart. 

"(2)  The  State  board  shall  set  forth  in  the 
annual  program  plan  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  108  the  expected  grants  and  contracts 
to  be  made  under  section  133(b),  together 
with  the  expected  amount  and  duration  of 
Federal  financial  participation  in  such  pro- 
grams and  projects.  The  annual  program 
plan  covering  the  final  year  of  financial  sup- 


port for  any  such  program  or  project  shall  In- 
dicate ^he  proposed  disposition  of  the  pro- 
gram or  project  following  the  cessation  of 
Federal  support  and  the  means  by  which 
successful  or  promising  programs  or  projects 
will  be  continued  and  expanded  within  the 
State. 

"FATMnrrs 

"Sec.  136.  (a)  From  the  amount  avaUable 
for  grants  and  contracts  under  this  subpart 
pursuant  to  section  132(b)  (2),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  each  applicant  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  such  ap- 
plicant in  accordance  with  the  approved  ap- 
plication. Such  payment  may  be  made  on 
such  terms  as  are  approved  in  such  appli- 
cation. Payment  pursuant  to  grants  under 
this  subpart  may  be  made  In  Installments, 
and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  hereafter  enacted  expressly  in 
limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, funds  available  to  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  section  132(b)  (2)  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"SuBPABT  2 — CxjWRicxrLxni  Development 

"PTTRPOSE 

"Sec.  136.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment and  dissemination  of  currtcultuns  for 
new  and  changing  occupations. 

"authokization  op  appropriations 

"Sec.  137.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprUted  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subpart. 

"uses   op   rCTNDS 

"Sec.  138.  The  Commissioner  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  appro- 
priate State  boards,  make  grants  to,  or  enter 
Into  contracts  with,  institutions  of  higher 
education.  States,  and  other  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  and  institutions,  or 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies, 
organizations,  or  institutions — 

"  ( 1 )  to  develop  and  disseminate  vocational 
education  curriculum  materials  for  new  and 
changing  occupational  fields; 

"(2)  to  survey,  coordinate,  and  evaluate 
curriculum  materials  produced  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  States,  local 
educational  agencies,  and  other  agencies  and 
organizations,  and  to  disseminate  the  results 
of  such  effort;  and 

"(3)  to  train  personnel  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  in  the  use  of  curriculums 
developed  pursuant  to  this  subpart. 
"Part  D — Student  Programs 
"Sttbpart  1— Work-Study  Programs  for 
Vocational  Education  Students 
"authorization  op  appropriations 
"Sec.  141.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated  $45,000,000   for  fiscal   year   1978 
$60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  $66,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  and  $60,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  subpart. 

"allotment  among  states 
"Sec.  142.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  141  for  each  fiscal  year  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sxims  for  such  year  as  the  population  aged 
fifteen  to  twenty.  Inclusive,  of  the  State  in 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  bears  to 
the  population  aged  fifteen  to  twenty,  inclu- 
sive, of  all  the  States  in  such  preceding  year 
"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  work -study  programs  under  this  subpart 
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shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  aa 
the  Commissioner  may  fix,  the  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  such  other  States  being  reduced  to 
the  extent  It  exceeds  the  siun  the  Commis- 
sioner estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  for  such  year,  and  the  total 
of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  re- 
allotted  among  the  States  not  suffering  such 
a  reduction.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  such  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  for 
such  year. 

"WORK-STUDT    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  143.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive the  amount  for  which  it  Is  eligible  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  subpart  shall 
set  forth,  in  Its  annual  program  plan  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  108,  its  proposed 
allotment  of  funds  among  local  educational 
agencies  for  work-study  programs  for  voca- 
tional education  students,  which  allotment 
shall  give  priority  to  applications  from  local 
educational  agencies  serving  communities 
having  substantial  numbers  of  youths  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are  unem- 
ployed. Such  work-study  programs  shall— 

"(1)  provide  that  employment  shall  be 
furnished  only  to  a  student  who  (A)  has 
been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-time 
student  In  a  vocational  education  program 
which  meets  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
State  board  and  the  local  educational  agency 
for  vocational  education  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student 
already  enrolled  in  such  program,  is  in  good 
standing  and  in  full-time  attendance,  (B) 
is  in  need  of  the  earnings  from  such  em- 
ployment to  commence  or  continue  his  voca- 
tional education  program,  and  (C)  ls«t  least 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  his 
employment,  and  Is  capable,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  appropriate  school  authorities,  of 
maintaining  good  standing  in  his  vocational 
education  program  while  employed  under 
the  work-study  program; 

"(2)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  for  the  local 
educational  agency  or  for  some  other  public 
agency  or  institution  and  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  be  related  to  the  vocational 
education  program  In  which  the  student  Is 
enrolled;  and 

"(3)  provide  that,  in  each  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  such  program  remains  in  effect, 
such  agency  shall  expend,  from  sources  other 
than  payments  from  Federal  funds  imder 
this  subpart,  for  the  employment  of  its  stu- 
dents (whether  or  not  in  employment  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  subpart)  an  amount 
that  Is  not  less  than  its  average  annual  ex- 
penditure for  work-study  programs  of  a 
similar  character  during  the  three  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  its 
work-study  program  under  this  section  Is 
approved. 

"(b)  Students  employed  in  work -study 
programs  under  this  subpart  shall  not  by 
reason  of  such  employment  be  deemed  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  or  their  service 
Federal  service,  for  any  purpose. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  144.  (a)  From  a  State's  allotment 
under  section  142  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such  State  an 
amount  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the 
amount  expended  for  the  compensation  of 
students  employed  in  work-study  programs 
approved  as  part  of  the  State's  annual  pro- 
gram plan  pursuant  to  section  108. 

"(b)  In  addition,  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay.  from  such  allotment,  an  amount,  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  such  allotment  or 
$10,000,  whichever  is  the  greater,  for  the 
development  of  the  work-study  portion  of 
the  annual  program  plan  and  for  admlnls- 
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tration  of  the  program  set  forth  In  such 
plan. 

"SUBPART  2 — Cooperative  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Programs 
"purpose 
"Sec.  146.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants 
to  States  for  the  establishment  and  expan- 
sion of  programs  of  cooperative  vocational 
education,  involving  alternate  academic  and 
vocational  study  and  public  or  private  em- 
ployment, that  will  not  only  afford  students 
the  opportunity  to  earn  through  employ- 
ment funds  which  can  assist  them  in  con- 
tinuing and  completing  their  education,  but 
also  will,  so  far  as  practicable,  give  them 
work  experience  related  to  their  vocational 
education  and  occupational  objectives. 

"AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  147.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
(30.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  $35,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1980,  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart. 

"ALLOTMENT    AMONG    STATES 

"Sec  148.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated piirsuant  to  this  subpart  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  not  to  exceed  3  percent  thereof,  as 
he  may  determine  necessary  and  shall  allot 
such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  need  for  assistance 
under  this  subpart. 

"(b)  From  the  remainder,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  first  allot  $20,000  to  each  State 
(except  those  for  which  sums  are  reserved  in 
subsection  (a)),  and  he  shall  then  allot  to 
each  such  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  any  residue  of  such  remainder 
as  the  population  aged  fifteen  to  nineteen, 
both  inclusive,  in  the  State  bears  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  such  ages  In  all  such  States.  The 
population  of  particular  age  groups  of  a 
State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  available  estimates  fiirnisbed  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
programs  authorized  by  this  subpart  shall 
be  available  for  reallotment  from  time  to 
time,  on  such  dates  diirlng  such  year  as  the 
Commissioner  may  fix,  and  on  the  basis  of 
criteria  established  by  reg\ilation,  among 
other  States.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  such 
year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment 
for  such  year. 

"cooperative    vocational    EDUCATION 

programs 

"Sec  149.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
the  amount  for  which  it  is  eligible  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  subpart  shall  set 
forth,  in  its  annual  program  plan  approved 
pursuant  to  section  108,  Its  proposed  allot- 
ment of  funds  among  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  establishment  and  expan- 
sion of  cooperative  vocational  education  pro- 
grams in  which  public  and  private  employ- 
ers participate,  which  allotment  shall  give 
priority  to  applications  from  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  areas  that  have  high  rates 
of  school  dropouts  and  youth  unemploy- 
ment. Such  cooperative  vocational  education 
programs  shall — 

"(1)  provide  training  opportimitles  that 
may  not  otherwise  be  available  and  which 
are  designed  to  serve  individuals  who  can 
benefit  from  such  programs; 

"(2)  be  established  in  cooperation  with 
employment  agencies,  labor  groups,  employ- 
ers, and  other  community  agencies; 

"(3)  provide  for  reimbursement  of  added 
costs  to  employers  for  on-the-job  training 


of  students  enrolled  In  cooperative  programs, 
if  such  on-the-job  training  Is  related  to  ex- 
isting career  opportunities  susceptible  of  pro- 
motion and  advancement  and  does  not  dis- 
place other  workers  who  perform  such  work; 
"(4)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  nonprofit 
private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served, 
whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type 
which  the  program  Involved  is  to  meet, 
provide  for  the  participation  of  such  stu- 
dents; and 

"(5)  provide  such  accounting,  evaluation, 
and  follow-up  procedures  as  the  Commis- 
sioner deems  necessary,  including  effective 
policies  and  procedures  to  assure  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  sub- 
part will  not  be  commingled  with  State  or 
local  funds. 

"(b)  Funds  allotted  under  this  subpart 
may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs 
of  establishment  and  expansion  of  coopera- 
tive vocational  education  programs. 
"Part  E — Emergency  Assistance  for  Re- 
modeling AND  Renovation  of  Vocational 
Education    FACiLrriES 

"purpose 
"Sec  161.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide  emergency  assistance,  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  to  local  educational  agencies 
In  urban  and  rural  areas  which  are  unable  to 
provide  vocational  education  designed  to 
meet  today's  manpower  needs  due  to  the 
age  of  their  vocational  education  facilities  or 
the  obsolete  nature  of  the  equipment  used 
for  vocational  training,  in  oraer  to  assist  such 
agencies  in  the  modernization  of  facilities 
and  equipment  necessary  to  assure  that  they 
will  be  able  to  offer  vocational  education 
programs  which  give  reasonable  promise  of 
employment. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  162.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
$60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  $75,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  and  $100,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  153.  (a)  Any  local  educational  agency 
desiring  to  receive  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  through 
Its  State  board,  an  application  therefor, 
which  application  shall  set  forth — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  facility  to  be 
remodeled  or  renovated,  including  the  date  of 
construction  of  such  facility  and  the  extent 
of  reconstruction  necessary  to  enable  such 
facility  to  provide  a  modem  program  of  vo- 
cational education; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  equipment  to  be 
replaced  or  modernized  with  the  assistance 
of  funds  made  available  under  this  part; 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  modernization  of  facilities  and  eqx;lp- 
ment,  if  assisted  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  part,  would  be  consistent  with, 
and  further  the  goals  of,  the  comprehensive 
Statewide  long-range  plan  developed  pursu- 
ant to  section  106; 

"(4)  the  financial  ability  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  to  undertake  such  moderni- 
zation without  Federal  assistance; 

"(6)  the  extent  of  State  and  local  fimds 
available  to  match  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  part,  together  with  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  such  funds;  and 

"(6)  such  other  information  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  require  by  regiilatlon. 

"(b)  In  approving  applications  submitted 
under  this  part,  the  Commission  shall  apply 
only  the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  The  need  for  such  assistance,  taking 
into  account  such  factors  aa — 

"(A)  the  age  and  obsolescence  of  the  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  for  which  emergency 
modernization  assistance  is  sought, 

"(B)  the  rate  of  youth  unemployment  in 
the  labor  market  area  served  by  the  local 
educational  agency. 


"(C)  the  number  of  youth  aged  17-21  re- 
siding in  the  labor  market  area  served  by 
the  local  educational  agency  who  are  unem- 
ployed, and 

"(D)  the  percentage  such  youth  repre- 
sent, as  compared  with  the  vocational  edu- 
cation enrollment'  in  the  local  educational 
agency,  and 

"(2)  The  degree  to  which  the  moderniza- 
tion of  facilities  and  equipment  proposed  in 
the  application  affords  promise  of  achieving 
the  goals  set  forth  in  the  comprehensive 
statewide  long-range  plan  developed  pur- 
suant to  section  106. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  rank  all  ap- 
proved applications  according  to-  their  rela- 
tive need  for  assistance  and,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (d) ,  shall  pay.  from  sums 
appropriated  for  this  part,  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  approved  applications,  until 
such  appropriation  shall  be  exhavisted. 

"(d)  Upon  a  finding,  in  writing,  that  a 
local  educational  agency  with  an  approved 
application  is  suffering  from  extreme  finan- 
cial need  and  would  not,  because  of  the  lim- 
itation of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  76 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  approved  project, 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  part,  the  Commissioner  may 
waive  such  limitation  and  may  pay  the  full 
cost  of  the  approved  project. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec  154.  (a)  Upon  his  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance  under  this  part,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  from  the  appro- 
priation available  therefor  the  amount  re- 
quired for  the  payment  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  application  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 153. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the 
applicant  such  reserved  amount,  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such 
installments  consistent  with  established 
practice,  as  he  may  determine. 

"Part   F — Consumer   and   Homemaking 

Education 

"authorization  or  appropriations 

"Sec.  161.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
$60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  $70,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1980,  $75,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  $80,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  for  the  purpose  of  Federal  assistance 
for  consumer  and  homemaking  education 
programs. 

"allotment 

"Sec.  162.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  161,  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
shall  be  computed  in  the  same  manner  as 
allotments  to  States  under  section  103. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  program  authorized  under  this  part 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Commissioner  may  fix,  and  on  the  basis 
of  such  factors  as  he  determines  equitable 
and  reasonable,  to  other  States  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  able  to  xise  such  reallotted 
funds.  Any  amounts  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  such  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  for 
such  year. 

"USES  or  FUNDS 

"Sec.  163.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
the  amount  for  which  it  Is  eligible  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  set 
forth,  in  Its  annual  program  plan  approved 
pursuant  to  section  108,  Its  proposed  allot- 
ment of  funds  among  local  educational 
agencies  for  educational  programs  which — 

"(1)  encourage  home  economics  to  give 
greater  consideration  to  social  and  cultural 
conditions  and  needs,  especially  In  econ(»n- 
Ically  depressed  areas; 
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"(2)  encoiu-age  preparation  for  pro- 
fessional leadership; 

"(3)  are  designed  to  prepare  youths  and 
adults  In  the  dual  role  of  homemaker  and 
wage  earner; 

"(4)  Include  consumer  education  pro- 
grams. Including  promotion  of  nutritional 
knowledge  and  food  use  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  economic  aspects  of  food 
use  and  purchase;  and 

"(5)  are  designed  for  persons  who  have 
entered,  or  are  preparing  to  enter,  the  work 
of  the  home. 

"(b)  At  least  one-third  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  each  State  under  this  part  shall 
be  expended  In  economically  depressed  areas 
or  areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment 
for  programs  designed  to  assist  consumers 
and  to  help  Improve  home  envlrormients  and 
the  quality  of  family  life. 

"PATMENT8 

"Skc.  164.  Prom  a  State's  allotment  under 
section  182  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount 
equal  to  60  per  centiim  of  the  amoimt  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
163(a),  except  that  for  each  fiscal  year  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  an  amovmt  equal  to 
90  per  centima  of  the  amount  used  In  areas 
described  In  section  163(b) . 

"Pakt  G — QEifZHAL  Provisions 

"DEFIfOnONS 

"Sec.  171.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
"(1)  The  term  'area  vocational  education 
school'  means — 

"(A)  a  specialized  high  school  used  exclu- 
sively or  principally  for  the  provision  of 
vocational  education  to  persons  who  are 
available  for  study  in  preparation  for  enter- 
ing the  labor  market,  or 

"(B)  the  department  of  a  high  school  ex- 
clusively or  principally  used  for  providing 
vocational  education  in  no  less  than  five  dif- 
ferent occupational  fields  to  persons  who  are 
available  for  study  In  preparation  for  enter- 
ing the  labor  market,  or 

"(C)  a  technical  or  vocational  school  used 
exclusively  or  principally  for  the  provision 
of  vocational  education  to  persons  who  have 
completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are 
available  for  study  in  preparation  for  enter- 
ing the  labor  market,  or 

"(D)  the  department  or  division  of  a  Ju- 
nior college  or  community  college  or  univer- 
sity which  provides  vocational  education  in 
no  less  than  five  different  occupational  fields, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board, 
leading  to  immediate  employment  but  not 
necessarUy  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree, 
if  it  is  avaUable  to  all  residents  of  the  SUte 
or  an  area  of  the  State  designated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board,  and  If,  In  the 
case  of  a  school,  department,  or  division  de- 
scribed m  (C)  or  (D),  If  It  admits  as  regular 
students  both  persons  who  have  completed 
high  school  and  persons  who  have  left  high 
school. 

"(2)  The  term  'school  faculties'  means 
classrooms  and  related  faculties  (Including 
initial  equipment)  and  interests  In  lands  on 
which  such  faculties  are  constructed.  Such 
term  shaU  not  Include  any  faculty  Intended 
prlmarUy  for  events  for  which  admission  Is 
to  be  charged  to  the  general  public. 

"(3)  The  term  'construction'  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buUdlngs  and  acquisition, 
expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  Includes  site  grading 
and  Improvement  and  architect  fees. 

"(4)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education, 

"(5)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
"^f^  o*  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(6)  The  term  'handicapped',  when  applied 
to  persons,  means  persons  who  are  mentally 
retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  im- 
jMlred,  vlsuaUy  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled  or  other  health 


impaired  persons  who  by  reason  thereof  re-  parents  and  students,  except  that  they  may 
quire  special  education  and  related  services,  not  be  representative  of  categories  (i) 
"(7)  The  term  'SUte'  Includes,  In  addlW  through  (10),  and  who  shall  constitute  not 
tlon  to  the  several  States,  the  District  of  \less  than  one-third  of  the  total  membershln 
Columbia,    the    Commonwealth    of    Puerto     m  appointing  the  National  Advisory  Council! 


Blco,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"(8)  The  term  'State  board'  means  a  State 
board  designated  or  created  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  Act. 

"(9)  The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pQbllc 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  In  a  State,  or  any  other  public 
educational  institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  a  voca- 
tional education  program. 

"(10)  The  term  'State  educational  agency' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or.  if  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

"(11)  The  term  'postsecondary  educational 
Institution'  means  a  nonprofit  Institution 
legally  authorized  to  provide  postsecondary 
education  within  a  State  for  persons  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  older,  who  have  graduated 
from  or  left  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

"(12)  The  term  'National  Advisory  CouncU' 
means  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Vo- 
cational Education  continued  under  section 
172. 

"NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COtJNCn,    ON    VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

"Sec.  172.  (a)  The  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cU on  Vocational  Education,  established  pur- 
suant to  section  104(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  shall  continue  to  exist 
during  the  period  for  which  approprUtlons 
are  authorized  under  this  Act.  Individuals 
who  are  members  of  the  CouncU  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  may  continue 
to  serve  for  the  terms  for  which  they  were 
appointed.  Members  appointed  to  succeed 
such  individuals  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  for  terms  of  three  years.  The  Coun- 
cU shall  consist  of  twenty-one  members,  each 
of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  representing 
one  of  the  categories  set  forth  In  the  follow- 
ing sentence.  The  National  Advisory  Council 
shall  Include  Individuals — 

"(1)  representative  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment, including  persons  who  have  knowledge 
of  semUkllled.  skUled,  and  technical  em- 
ployment; 

"(2)  representative  of  new  and  emerging 
occupational  fields; 

"(3)  knowledgeable  In  the  field  of  voca- 
tional guidance  and  counseling; 

"(4)  famUiar  with  manpower  programs  and 
administration  of  manpower  programs; 

"(5)  knowledgeable  about  the  administra- 
tion of  Stete  and  local  vocational  education 
programs,  including  members  of  school 
boards  and  private  Institutions; 

"(6)  experienced  In  the  education  and 
training  of  handicapped  persons  and  of  per- 
sons of  limited  English-speaking  abUlty  (as 
defined  In  section  703(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966); 

"(7)  famUlar  with  the  special  problems 
and  needs  of  individuals  disadvantaged  by 
their  socioeconomic  backgrounds; 

"(8)  having  special  knowledge  of  post- 
secondary  and  adult  vocational  education 
programs; 

"(9)  representing  the  National  Commission 
for  Manpower  Policy  created  pursuant  to  title 
V  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973; 

"(10)  famUlar  with  the  special  problems  of 

Individuals  in  correctional  Institutions;  and 

"(11)   representatve  of  the  general  public 

who   are  not  Federal   employees,   including 


the  President  shall  insure  that  there  is  appro- 
priate representation  of  both  sexes,  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities,  and  the  various  geographic 
regions  of  the  country.  The  President  shall 
select  the  chairman.  The  National  Advisory 
CouncU  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man, but  not  less  than  four  times  a  year. 

"(1)  advise  the  President,  Congress,  Sec- 
retary, and  Commissioner  concerning  the 
administration  'of.  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  budget  requests  for,  and 
operation  of.  vocational  education  programs 
supported  with  assistance  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  review  the  administration  and  oper- 
ation of  vocational  education  programs  under 
this  Act,  and  other  pertinent  laws  affecting 
vocational  education  and  manpower  training 
(Including  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
In  meeting  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
established  and  operated),  make  recommen- 
dations with  respect  thereto,  and  make  an- 
nual reports  of  Its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations (Including  recommendations  for 
changes  In  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
such  other  pertinent  laws)  to  the  President, 
Congress,  Secretary,  and  Commissioner; 

"(3)  make  such  other  reports  or  recom- 
mendations to  the  President.  Congress,  Sec- 
retary. Commissioner,  or  head  of  any  other 
Federal  department  or  agency  as  it  may  deem 
desirable; 

"(4)  Identify,  after  consultation  with  the 
National  Commission  for  Manpower  Policy, 
the  vocational  education  and  manpower 
needs  of  the  nation  and  assess  the  extent 
to  which  vocational  education,  manpower 
training,  vocational  rehabUitatlon,  and  other 
programs  under  this  and  related  Acts  rep- 
resent a  consistent,  integrated,  and  coordi- 
nated approach  to  meeting  such  needs; 

"(6)  conduct  such  studies,  hearings,  or 
other  activities  as  it  deems  necessary  to  en- 
able It  to  formulate  apprt^rlate  recommen- 
dations. 

"(6)  conduct  Independent  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  and 
publish  and  distribute  the  results  thereof; 
and 

"(7)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
advisory  councils  established  pursuant  to 
section  105,  In  order  to  assist  them  in  carry- 
ing out  their  responslbUltles  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated 9260,000  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  years,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section." 

TITLE  in— EXTENSIONS  OF  OTHER  RE- 
LATED EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  XMERGENCT  INSURED 
STUDENT  LOAN  ACT  OF  19S9 

Sec.  301.  Section  2(a)(7)  of  each  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1976"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1982". 

EXTENSION    or  TITLE   HI   OF  THE    NATIONAL   DE- 
FENSE   EDUCATION    ACT    OP    1958 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
301  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1968  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1977"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30, 1978". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1977" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 
1978". 

EXTENSION  or  TITLE  VI  OP  THE  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE   EDUCATION    ACT    OF      1958 

Sec  303.  Section  60  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  603.  There  are  authorized  $76,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  October  1.  1982,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.". 
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EXTENSION   OF   THE   INTERNATIONAL    EDUCATION 
ACT  OF    1966 

Sec.  304.  Section  105(a)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec  105.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  $30,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and  $4,000,000  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  October  1,  1982,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.". 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  ALLEN  J.  ELLXNDER  FELLOW- 
SHIP PROGRAM 

Sec  305.  Section  5  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
approved  October  19,  1972  (relating  to  the 
Extension  of  the  AUen  J.  EUender  Pellow- 
sblp  Program)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"two "  and  by  Inserting  after  "years"  the  fol- 
lowing: "ending  prior  to  October  1,  1982". 
■nXLE  IV— EDUCAITON  ADMINISTRAIION 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  EDUCATION  DIVISION 

SEC.  401.  (a)(1)  Section  400(c)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  (C)  thereof  and  re- 
designating clauses  (D),  (E),  and  (F)  as 
clauses  (C),  (D),  and  (E),  respectively. 

(2)  Section  400(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commis- 
sioner". 

(3)  (A)  Section  401(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
missioner." 

(B)  Section  401(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
missioner". 

(4)  Section  402  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

"Sec  402.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  sbaU  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
specified  for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  the  prin- 
cipal officer  In  the  Department  with  respon- 
sibUity  for  education  programs  and  for  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Education 
Division.". 

(5)  (A)  Subsection  403(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(b)  (1)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  the 
Commissioner.  There  shall  be  In  the  Office 
an  Executive  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Executive  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  spe- 
cified for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Deputy  Commissioner  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  dally  operation  of  the  Of- 
fice and  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe.". 

(B)  Section  403(c)(2)(A)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  after  consultation  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary.". 

(6)  (A)  Section  405(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary each  time  the  term  appears  in  such 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
missioner". 

(B)  Section  406(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary" each  time  the  term  appears  In  such 
section  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
missioner". 


(7)  (A)  Section  406(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
missioner". 

(B)  Section  406(c)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  The  Commissioner  shall  serve  as  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Council." 

(C)  Section  406(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Ls 
amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
missioner". 

(D)  Section  406(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(E)  Section  406(f)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary" each  time  the  term  occurs  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(F)  Section  (g)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(8)  Section  408(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(9)  Section  418(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

( 10)  Section  424  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(11)  (A)  Section  434(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Commis- 
sioner". 

(B)  Section  434(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ''Com- 
missioner". 

(12)  (A)  Section  445(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
missioner" and  by  striking  out  "and  As- 
sistant Secretary's". 

(B)  Section  445(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(C)  Section  445(d)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
missioner". 

(b)(1)  Section  716(a)(2)  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  <s  amended  by  striking 
out  "Assistant  Secretary's"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Commissioner's". 

(2)  Section  717(a)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  720(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education." 

(4)  The  Emergency  School  Aid  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary"  each 
time  It  appears  In  that  Act  (other  than  sec- 
tions amended  by  the  preceding  paragraphs 
of  this  subsection)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Commissioner". 

(c)  (1)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(62)  Commissioner  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare" 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(105)  Executive  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

"(106)  Director.  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare." 

(3)  Section  5316  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs : 

"(137)  Director.  Institute  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(138)  Director,  Institute  of  Postsecondary 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

"(139)    Director,   Institute   of   Vocational 


Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare." 

(4)  Paragraph  (41)  of  section  5316  of  title 
6.  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

INSTITUTES    ESTABLISHED 

Sec  402.  (a)  Section  405(b)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  (1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  there  Is  estab- 
lished the  National  Institute  T>f  Education 
which  shall  consist  of — 

"(A)  an  Institute  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education, 

"(B)  an  Institute  of  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion, 

"(C)  an  Institute  of  Vocational  Education, 

"(D)  a  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research,  and 

"(E)  a  Director  of  the  Institute. 

The  Institute  shall  have  only  the  au- . 
thorlty  set  forth  in  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  405(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)", 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  of  paragraph  (3), 

(3)  by  striking  out  "V"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "IV".  and 

(4)  by  strUclng  out  "6316"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "5315". 

(c)  Section  405(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(g)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(4)". 

(d)  (1)  Section  405  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (h)  as  subsection  (1).  and 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  (as  redesignated  by  the  previous 
subsection)   the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)(1)  There  Is  established  In  the  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  an  Institute  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education.  In  order  to  Im- 
prove elementary  and  secondary  education, 
the  Institute  ertabllshed  under  this  sub- 
section Is  authorized  to — 

"(A)  encourage  the  reform.  Innovation, 
and  Improvement  of  education,  and  provide 
equal  education  and  opportunity  for  all; 

"(B)  encourage  research  designed  to  im- 
prove the  basic  skUls  of  students  Including 
reading,  writing,  computation,  and  problem 
solving; 

"(C)  encourage  and  assist  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  carrying  out  changes  in 
Internal  structure  and  operations  designed 
to  clarify  Institutional  priorities  and  pur- 
poses; 

"(D)  encourage,  develop,  and  assist  In  the 
design  and  Introduction  of  cost  effective 
methods  of  instruction  and  operation; 

"(E)  encourage  the  development,  produc- 
tion, and  transmission  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion programs  for  classroom  and  other  edu- 
cational use; 

"(F)  encourage  the  development  of  special 
Instruction  and  equipment  for  students  in- 
terested In  advanced  studies  which  are  not 
taught  In  the  schools  or  which  can  be  pro- 
vided more  effectively  on  a  concentrated 
basis,  or  for  handicapped  or  preschool 
students; 

"(G)  encourage  remedial  Instruction, 
health  instruction,  physical  education,  rec- 
reation, psychological,  social  work,  and  other 
services  designed  to  enhance  the  education 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school  students; 

"(H)  encourage  special  programs  which 
hold  promise  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  critical  educa- 
tional problems  common  to  all  or  several 
States. 

"(2)  The  Institute  established  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director, 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Director  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  a  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  es- 
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tkbilahed  under  this  subsection  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with.  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation (Including  combinations  of  such  In- 
stitutions) State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  and  private  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  agencies,  except 
that  no  grant  may  be  made  to  an  educa- 
tional Institution  or  agency  other  than  a 
non-profit  institution  or  agency. 

"(B)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  for  a 
program  or  a  project  with  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  unless  It  has  been  submitted 
to  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency, 
and  an  opportunity  afforded  such  agency  to 
submit  Its  comments  and  recommendations 
to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  established 
under  this  subsection. 

"(g)(1)  There  Is  established  In  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  an  Institute 
for  Postsecondary  Education.  In  order  to 
Improve  postsecondary  education,  the  In- 
stitute established  under  this  subsection  Is 
authorized  to — 

"(A)  encourage  the  reform,  Innovation, 
and  Improvement  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, and  provide  equal  education  opportu- 
nity for  all; 

"(B)  encourage  the  creation  of  Institu- 
tions and  programs  Involving  new  paths  to 
career  and  professional  training,  and  new 
combinations  of  academic  and  experimental 
learning; 

"(C)  encourage  the  establishment  of  In- 
stitutions and  programs  based  on  the  tech- 
nology of  communication; 

"(D)  encourage  and  assist  In  the  carrying 
out  In  postsecondary  educational  Institu- 
tions of  changes  In  Internal  structure  and 
operations  designed  to  clarify  Institutional 
priorities  and  purposes; 

"(E)  encourage,  develop  and  assist  In  the 
design  and  Introduction  of  cost  effective 
methods  of  Instruction  and  operation; 

"(F)  encourage  and  assist  In  the  Intro- 
duction of  Institutional  reforms  designed  to 
expand  Individual  opportunities  for  enter- 
ing and  reentering  institutions  and  pursuing 
programs  of  study  tailored  to  individual 
needs; 

(O)  encourage  and  assist  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  reforms  and  graduate  education  In 
the  structvire  of  academic,  professions,  and 
In  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  facili- 
ties; and 

"(H)  encotirage  the  creation  of  new  In- 
stitutions and  programs  for  examining  and 
awarding  credentials  to  individuals  and  the 
Introduction  of  reforms  and  current  insti- 
tutional practices  relating  thereto. 

"(2)  The  Institute  established  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  6316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(3)(A)  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
established  under  this  subsection  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with,  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  (including  combinations  of  such 
institutions)  and  other  public  and  private 
educational  institutions  and  agencies,  except 
that  no  grant  may  be  made  to  an  educa- 
tional institution  or  agency  other  than  a 
nonprofit  Institution  or  agency. 

"(B)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  Xor  a 
program  or  a  project  with  any  Institution 
of  postsecondary  education  imless  it  has 
been  submitted  to  each  appropriate  State 
Conunlssion  established  under  section  1202 
of  the  Higber  Education  Act  of  1966,  and 
an  opportunity  afforded  such  Commission 
to  submit  its  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection. 


"(h)(1)  There  U  established  In  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  an  Institute  for 
Vocational  Education.  In  order  to  Improve 
vocational  education,  the  Institute  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  U  authorized 


"(A)  conduct  research  In  vocational 
education;  '^ 

"(B)  encourage  training  programs  designed 
to  familiarize  personnel  Involved  In  voca- 
tional education  with  new  research  and 
successful  pilot  and  demonstration  projects 
in  vocational  education; 

"(C)  encourage  experimental,  develop- 
mental and  pilort  programs  and  projects 
designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  research; 

"(D)  assist  demonstration  and  dissemina- 
tion projects  which  show  promise  of 
strengthening  vocational  education,  par- 
ticularly the  development  of  new  employ- 
ment opportunities: 

"(E)  encourage  the  development  of  new 
vocational  education  curriculums;  and 

"(P)  assist  projects  for  the  development  of 
new  careers  and  occupations  such  as — 

"(1)  research  and  experimental  projects 
designed  to  identify  new  careers  in  such 
fields  as  mental  and  physical  health,  crime 
prevention  and  correction,  welfare,  educa- 
tion, municipal  services,  chUd  care,  and 
recreation  requiring  less  training  than  pro- 
fessional positions  and. to  delineate  within 
such  careers  roles  with  the  potential  for 
advancement  from  one  level  to  another; 

"(11)  training  and  development  projects 
designed  to  demonstrate  improved  methods 
of  securing  the  Involvement,  cooperation,  and 
conunltment  of  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  designed  to  achieve  greater  coordina- 
tion and  more  effective  Implementation  of 
programs  for  the  employment  of  individuals 
In  the  fields  described  in  clause  (i).  Includ- 
ing programs  to  prepare  professionals  (in- 
cluding administrators)  to  work  effectively 
with  aides;   and 

"(111)  projects  to  evaluate  the  operation  of 
programs  for  the  training,  development,  and 
utilization  of  public  service  aides,  par- 
ticularly their  effectiveness  In  providing 
satisfactory  work  experiences  and  In  meet- 
ing public  needs. 

"(2)  The  Institute  established  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

"(3)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  and  contracts  with  institutions 
of  higher  education,  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. State  boards  In  vocational  education, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
State  board  of  vocational  education,  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  local 
educational  agencies  In  that  State,  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  subsection,  except 
that  no  grant  may  be  made  other  than  to  a 
non-profit  agency  or  Institution." 

(2)  Section  405(e).(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Not  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(1)  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  Institutes  established 
under  subsections  (f),  (g),  and  (h).  Not  less 
than  90  percent  of  the  remainder  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(1)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  expended  to 
carry  out  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section 
though  grants  or  contracts  with  qualified 
public  or  private  agencies  and  individuals.". 

(e)  SecUon  406(1)  of  such  Act  (as  desig- 
nated by  sulssection  (d)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "t550,000.000  in  the 
aggregate  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1972  and  ending  June  30,  1976"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$260,000,000  for  each 


of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October 
1, 1982". 

(f)  Section  406  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(J)  As  used  in  this  section,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  the  term — 

"(1)  'Council'  means  the  National  Council 
on  Educational  Research, 

"(2)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  and 

"(3)  "Institute"  means  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education.". 

(g)  ( 1 )  Section  404  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 
(2)  Section  431(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

by  striking  out  ""404". 

REGUUITIONS 

Sec.  403.  (a)(1)  Section  431  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  inmiediately  after  the  section 
designation  the  following: 

"Sec  431.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  the  term  "regulation"  means  any  rules, 
regulations,  guidelines,  interpretations,  or- 
ders, or  requirements  of  general  applicability 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.". 

(2)  Section  431  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "Sec.  431.  (a)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

(3)  (A)  Section  431(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""Rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  or  other  published  interpreta- 
tions or  orders"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""Regulations". 

(B)  Such  section  431(a)  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ""rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines. Interpretations,  or  orders"  and  lnEe;:t- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  '"regulations". 

(b)(1)  Section  431(b)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  ""standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  requirement  of  general  ap- 
plicability" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"proposed  regulation". 

(2)  Section  431(b)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "standard,  rule, 
reg\ilatlon,  or  general  requirement"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""regulation". 

(c)  Section  431(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "rules,  regulations,  guidelines. 
Interpretations,  or  orders"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "regulations". 

(d)(1)  Section  431(d)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "'standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  requirement  of  general  appli- 
cability" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "final 
regulation". 

(2)  Section  431(d)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "standard, 
rule,  regulation  or  requirement"  each  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "final 
regulation". 

(3)  Section  431(d)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "proposed  standard, 
rule,  regulation,  or  requirement"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "final  regulation". 

(4)  Section  431(d)  (2)  of  such  Act  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "standard, 
rtile,  regulation,  or  requirement"  each  time 
It  appears  In  such  section  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "final  regulation". 

'(e)(1)  Section  431(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  requirement"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "regulation". 

(2)  Section  431(e)  of  such  Act  Is  fiirther 
amended  by  striking  out  ""proposed  standard, 
rule,  regulation,  or  requirement  of  general 
applicability"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"final  regulation". 

(f)  Section  431(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines"  each  time  It  appears  In  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "final  reg- 
ulations". 

(g)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"regulations:  REQuntEMENrs  and 

ENFORCEMENT" 
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By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Hud- 

DLESTON)  : 

S.  2658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  author- 
ization for  the  west  Tennessee  tribu- 
taries project.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

WEST  TENNESSEE  TRIBUTARIES  PRO-TECT 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  will  author- 
ize flood  protection  for  the  communities 
of  Fulton,  Ky.,  and  South  Fulton,  Tenn. 
The  bill  approves  this  Harris  Pork 
Creek  project  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  No.  94-221,  except 
that  all  highway  bridge  relocation  and 
alterations  necesary  for  the  project  will 
be  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  biU  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  Brock)  ,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ators from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston 
and  Mr.  Ford)  . 

The  citizens  of  Fulton,  Ky.,  and  South 
Pulton,  Tenn.,  have  endured  a  major 
flooding  problem  for  many  years.  But  the 
rate  and  severity  of  this  flooding  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years.  For  example, 
floods  have  occurred  11  times  in  the  past 
30  years,  including  floods  in  each  of  the 
past  5  years.  The  flood  of  March  12  of 
this  year  was  the  most  devastating  on 
record — damaging  homes  and  businesses, 
displacing  hundreds  of  urban  and  rural 
families,  and  affecting  important  pubUc 
facilities  and  utilities.  The  damage  was 
so  severe  that  the  President  declared  the 
area  as  a  major  disaster  area.  That 
March  flood  was  followed  by  another 
serious  flood  in  July. 

A  project  to  control  this  flooding  has 
been  under  development  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  several  years.  Following 
the  March  flooding,  members  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  delegations  ob- 
tained from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  expedited  con- 
sideration of  this  important  project.  It 
was  submitted  for  approval  last  July. 

The  proposal  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
recommends  construction  of  approxi- 
mately a  mile  of  concrete-lined  channel 
on  Harris  Fork  Creek  and  South  Fulton 
Branch  in  the  cities  of  Fulton,  Ky.,  and 
South  Fulton,  Tenn.,  plus  about  10  miles 
of  channel  enlargement  downstream  to 
the  junction  with  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Obion  River.  The  estimated  total  cost  of 
the  project  is  $4,608,000,  giving  it  a  posi- 
tive benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.6  to  1. 

However,  a  last  minute  change,  unre- 
vealed  to  the  local  sponsors  until  last 
spring,  had  a  devastating  impact  on  the 
ability  of  the  two  small  communities  to 
meet  their  obligations  for  the  project.  As 
originally  contemplated  and  as  Included 
In  the  1971  interim  report  on  the  Harris 
Pork  Creek  project,  the  cost-sharing 
agreement  was  modeled  upon  the  West 
Tennessee  Tributaries  project,  of  which 
Harris  Fork  Creek  is  a  part.  Under  that 
project,  the  Federal  Government  pays 
the  cost  of  bridge  relocations  and  altera- 
tions. 

However,  the  final  corps  report  last 
summer  amended  that  approach.  In  line 
with  a  conflicting  standards  of  local 
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participation  from  the  1936  Flood  Con- 
trol Act.  The  corps  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  necessary  relocations  and 
alterations  of  highways  and  highway 
bridges  to  the  local  commimities. 

This  is  no  small  Item.  Specifically,  this 
change  raised  the  local  share  from  $610,- 
000  to  about  $1.5  million.. Included  in  the 
additional  charge  was  the  relocation  or 
alteration  of  three  bridges  in  Obion 
County,  Tenn.,  four  bridges  in  the  city 
of  South  Pulton,  Tenn.,  and  two  bridges 
in  Fulton,  Ky. 

Mr.  President,  last  July  25,  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  held  a  hearing 
on  this  proposal.  Local  officials — includ- 
ing Mayor  K.  M.  Winston  of  South  Pul- 
ton, Mayor  L.  C.  Bone  of  Pulton,  and  the 
city  managers  of  both  communities — 
testified  that  the  cost  of  relocating  the 
bridges  was  completely  outside  the  means 
of  the  two  small  towns,  whose  combined 
annual  property  tax  income  totals  $130,- 
000.  The  committee  was  told  that  the 
two  towns — with  a  combined  population 
of  about  6,500 — could  never  raise  this 
requirement  for  the  single  purpose  of 
relocating  nine  bridges. 

This  inability  to  meet  the  revised  local 
cost-share  requirements,  complicated 
further  by  the  bi-State  nature  of  the 
project,  has  stalled  the  project.  In  view 
of  the  history  of  the  frequent  and  serious 
flooding,  and  the  years  of  delay  already 
experienced,  I  believe  that  the  Harris 
Fork  Creek  project  must  be  authorized 
now,  and  that  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
bridge  relocation  costs  be  assigned  as  a 
Federal  responsibiltiy,  since  it  was  when 
the  interim  report  was  developed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
sound  project,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
essential  that  it  be  approved  soon  by  the 
Congress  so  that  work  can  go  forward 
as  soon  as  possible. 

To  further  explain  the  project,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table — showing  the  estimated  non-Fed- 
eral costs  for  each  of  the  local  jurisdic- 
tions as  recommended  in  1971  and  as  in- 
creased by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
April.  1975— be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

NON-FEDERAL  COSTS,  HARRIS  FORK  CREEK.  TENN.  AND 
KY.  (JULY  1974  PRICES) 


Obion        South 
County,       Fulton,       Fulton, 
Item  Tann.         Tenn.  Ky. 


ToUl 


Lands  and 
damages $146,  SOO     $35,600    $137,400     $319,500 

Relocations- 
utilities 32,100       83.200       60,200       175,500 

E.  &D.S.  &A....      41,400       27,700       45,900       115,000 

Recommended  by 
MRC  October 
1971 220,000     146,500     243,500       610,000 

Relocations- 
bridges 457,100     228,900       51.400       737,400 

E.  CD.  S.  &A....    105,600       51.800       11,700       169,100 

Increase  recom- 
mended by 
Cliiet  of 
Engineers  Ayr. 
21,1975 +562.700+280,700    +63,100    +906,500 

Total 782,700     427,200     306,600    1,516.500 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  2659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Defense    Appropriation    Act, 


1975,  to  authorize  labor  surplus  area  and 
small  business  set-aside  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  would  strike  from 
the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  1975 
a  provision  that  has  impeded  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  efforts  to  provide  jobs 
to  woricers  in  labor-distressed  areas. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
unemployment  rate  in  this  country  was 
8.3  percent  In  September  of  this  year. 
There  are  currently  795  areas  of  the 
country  which  the  Labor  Department 
has  designated  as  having  substantial  or 
persistent  unemployment. 

A  primary  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  to  find  ways  to  make 
more  jobs  available  In  these  high-impact 
areas.  I  wish  to  strike  the  Maybank 
amendment  which  has  impeded  Con- 
gress pursuit  of  this  responsibility  It 
states  that — 

No  funds  shall  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  a  price  differential  on  contracts  made  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  economic  disloca- 
tions. 

This  language  has  been  interoreted 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
mean  that  defense  procurements  can- 
not be  totally  set  aside  for  award  to 
firms  located  In  labor  surplus  areas,  and 
its  effect  has  been  to  severely  limit  the 
Government's  program  of  aiding  areas 
of  high  unemployment. 

The  labor  surplus  area  program  was 
Initiated  In  1952  to  encourage  full  utili- 
zation of  existing  production  facilities 
and  workers.  By  channeling  Govern- 
ment contracts  into  areas  of  high  un- 
employment, the  program  helps  preserve 
management  and  employee  skills,  main- 
tains productive  facilities,  improves 
utilization  of  the  Nation's  total  manpow- 
er, and  helps  assure  timely  delivery  of 
required  goods  and  services. 

Under  the  program,  certain  Govern- 
ment contracts  are  set  aside  for  bidding 
solely  by  firms  In  labor  surplus  areas. 
The  Maybank  amendment,  however,  re- 
quires that  any  contract  awarded  as  a 
result  of  preference  procedures  to  firms 
qualifying  for  labor  surplus  area  assist- 
ance be  awarded  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

To  me^  this  requirement  of  the  lowest 
possible  price,  every  procurement  set- 
aside  for  labor  surplus  area  firms  must 
be  split,  imder  the  GAO's  Interpretation 
of  the  Maybank  amendment.  One  part 
of  the  procurement  Is  open  for  unlimited 
competitive  bidding  by  any  firms.  The 
other  part  Is  set  aside  for  exclusive  award 
to  labor  surplus  area  firms. 

Once  the  price  has  been  established 
for  the  part  of  the  procurement  that  Is 
open  to  competitive  bidding  throughout 
the  country,  that  Is  the  highest  price  the 
Government  will  pay  for  the  remaining 
part  of  the  procuronent  made  available 
to  firms  in  labor  surplus  areas. 

This  complicated  procedure  greatly  in- 
hibits the  intent  of  the  labor-surplus 
area  program  by  making  only  partial 
set-asides,  rather  than  total  set-asides, 
available  to  labor  surplus  area  firms.  The 
GAO  criterion  that  a  procurement  be 
divisible  into  two  or  more  economic  pro- 
duction runs  greatly  reduces  the  number 
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at  procurements  that  can  be  placed  In 
a  partial  set-aside  program. 

Hie  procedure  of  restricting  competi- 
tion for  Government  contracts  to  certain 
categories  of  business  Is  not  unique  to 
the  labor  surplus  area  program.  The 
Small  Business  Act,  enacted  in  1952, 
recognizes  the  desirability  of  the  main- 
tenance of  large  numbers  of  small, 
independently  owned  enterprises.  That 
act  makes  provision  for  a  small  business 
set-aside  program,  under  which  $3.1  bil- 
lion was  awarded  to  small  contractors 
during  fiscal  year  1975.  The  set-aside 
procedure  is  widely  recognized  as  a 
necessary  device  to  help  small  firms 
compete  with  larger  firms  for  a  share  of 
the  Oovemment's  multimillion  dollar 
annual  purchases. 

It  is  no  less  important  to  our  economy 
that  we  attempt  to  mitigate  some  of  the 
disparities  in  employment  throughout 
our  coimtry.  When  the  labor  surplus  area 
program  was  first  Instituted  in  1952,  un- 
employment was  3  percent  compared  to 
the  8.3  percent  we  are  facing  today.  Re- 
moval of  the  Maybank  amendment  would 
unshackle  a  very  worthwhile  program, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  use  an  existing 
need,  the  procurement  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent,  to  meet  another  need.  Jobs  for 
people  in  areas  which  have  been  par- 
ticularly hard-hit  by  unemplojonent. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  the  Maybank 
amendment  has  been  used  to  curtail  the 
labor  siu-plus  area  program.  The  amend- 
ment was  Introduced  by  Senator  Burnet 
R.  Maybank  In  1953.  At  that  time  the 
New  Ebgltmd  textile  industry  was  mov- 
ing south,  and  in  an  effort  to  ame- 
liorate the  economic  impact  on  New 
England,  the  Defense  Department  at 
times  awarded  contracts  at  higher  prices 
to  New  England  mills  than  to  southern 
mills.  The  Maybank  amendment  was  In- 
tended to  prevent  this. 

Since  many  of  the  textile  mills  have 
now  moved  south  and  labor  costs  have 
become  more  constant  nationwide,  the 
problem  to  which  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment was  addressed  is  no  longer  signifi- 
cant. A  new  problem  of  localized  high 
unemplosrment  has  taken  Its  place. 

There  are  currently  795  areas  in  this 
country  which  qualify  as  labor-surplus 
areas,  and  under  a  revitalized  total  labor 
surplus  area  set-aside  program,  thou- 
sands of  small  and  large  firms  located 
In  these  areas  would  be  able  to  compete 
with  each  other  for  Government  con- 
tracts. This  active  competition  would  not 
result  In  the  Government's  paying  higher 
prices  for  goods  and  services  purchased 
imder  a  total  labor  siu'plus  area  program 
than  It  might  otherwise  be  forced  to  pay. 

During  consideration  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriations bill  during  the  last  session 
of  the  93d  Congress,  S^iator  Pastore  and 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  delete  the 
Maybank  provision,  which  the  Senate 
accepted.  Unfortunately,  the  amendment 
was  not  accepted  in  conference.  P\irther, 
my  amendment  would  rearrange  the  cur- 
rent order  in  which  small  business  and 
labor  surplus  area  set-asides  are  used  for 
Government  purchases.  I  feel  this  reor- 
dering Is  necessary  to  prevent  a  reduc- 
tion in  contract  awards  to  small  business 
firms.  At  present  partial  labor  surplus 


area  set-asides  take  precedence  over  to- 
tal small  business  set-asides.  Should  a 
total  labor  surplus  area  set-aside  pro- 
gram become  authorized  under  the  pres- 
ent order  of  precedence,  the  total  small 
business  set-aside  program  would  receive 
only  those  contracts  that  could  not  be 
performed  in  labor  surplus  areas  by  a 
combination  of  large  and  small  firms. 
Heretofore,  the  partial  labor  surplus  area 
program  has  not  siphoned  off  many  con- 
tracts from  the  -small  business  program, 
since  not  many  contracts  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  being  divisible  into  two  or 
more  economic  production  nms. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  contracting  oflQ- 
cer  would  instead  first  consider  setting 
aside  an  entire  procurement  for  small 
firms  located  in  labor  surplus  areas. 
Should  there  not  exist  adequate  compe- 
tition for  a  set-aside  of  this  type,  the 
contracting  oCBcer  would  then  consider 
placing  the  procurement  into  a  total 
small  business  set-aside.  Here  again, 
should  the  criterion  of  competition  not 
be  met,  the  procurement — if  capable  of 
being  split  into  two  economic  production 
runs — would  then  be  placed  into  a  par- 
tial set-aside  for  small  business.  If  this 
procedure  is  not  feasible,  the  procure- 
ment would  then  be  placed  in  a  total  set- 
aside  for  all  firms  located  In  labor  sur- 
plus areas. 

This  reordering  of  precedence  would 
not  alter  the  existing  policy  whereby  all 
procurements  capable  of  being  performed 
by  small  business  and  for  which  ade- 
quate competition  exists  are  set  aside  for 
small  business  participation.  The  major 
change  resulting  from  this  reordering 
would  be  that  firms,  large  and  small, 
that  are  located  in  labor  surplus  areas 
would  receive  first  consideration  In  the 
awarding  of  Government  contracts. 

Increasing  the  amount  of  Government 
contract  dollars  going  to  firms  located 
in  labor  distressed  areas  would  greatly 
assist  those  communities  in  which  im- 
employment  is  severe.  We  should  not  let 
any  existing  tool  for  revitalizing  areas 
of  heavy  employment  go  unused.  The 
labor  surplus  area  program  holds  out 
promise  for  relief  of  our  current  unem- 
plosmient  problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  striking  from  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  the  language 
which  has  encumbered  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2659 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
second  proviso  to  section  823  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1976  Is 
repealed. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  labor  surplus  area  and 
small  business  set-aside  programs,  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
executive  branch  shall  award  contracts,  and 
encourage  the  placement  of  subcontracts,  for 
procurement  to  the  following  In  the  man- 
ner and  In  the  order  stated : 

(1)  Concerns  which  are  located  In  labor 
surplus  areas,  and  which  are  also  smaU  busi- 
ness concerns,  on  the  basis  of  a  total  set- 
aside. 

(2)  Concerns  which  are  small  business 
ooDcems,  on  the  basis  of  a  total  set-aside. 


(3)  Concerns  which  are  smaU  buslnen 
concerns,  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  set-aside. 

(4)  Concerns  which  are  located  In  labor 
surplus  areas,  on  the  basis  of  a  total  set- 
aside. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brock)  : 

S.  2660.  A  bill  to  make  the  film  "Wilma 
Rudolph,  Olympic  Champion,"  which 
was  produced  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  available  for  certain  limited  use 
within  the  United  States  in  conjimction 
with  promotion  of  the  1976  Olympic 
games.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  Senator  Brock,  I  Introduce  a  bill 
to  make  the  film  "Wilma  Rudolph,  Olym- 
pic Champion,"  which  was  produced  by 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  available 
for  certain  limited  use  within  the  United 
States  in  conjunction  with  promotion  of 
the  1976  Oljmipic  games.  A  correspond- 
ing bill,  H.R.  6949,  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  film  was  made  in  1960  to  com- 
memorate one  of  the  greatest  women 
athletec  ever  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  Olympic  competition.  It  was 
made  following  Miss  Rudolph's  trium- 
phant return  from  the  Olympic  games  In 
Rome,  during  which  she  won  three  gold 
medals.  It  is  a  film  that  depicts  her  train- 
ing with  teammates  and  coaches  at 
Tennessee  State  University,  the  victory 
parade  following  the  Olympics,  and  her 
reception  at  the  White  House  by  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy. 

The  ptissage  of  this  bill  will  allow  the 
release  of  this  film  to  Cappy  Productions 
of  New  York,  N.Y.,  which  is  producing 
eight  1-hour  specials  to  be  shown  world- 
wide in  promotion  of  the  1976  Olympic 
games.  One  of  these  specials  will  be  de- 
voted to  women  gold-medal  winners  and 
features  five  of  the  greatest  women 
athletes  of  all  time.  Naturally,  Miss 
Rudolph  Is  one  of  the  five.  This  particu- 
lar film  Is  required  for  the  special,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  film  available  show- 
ing Miss  Rudolph  in  circumstances  other 
than  actual  competition. 

Passage  of  the  bill  Is  necessary  because 
the  law  prohibits  the  showing  of  any 
USIA-produced  film  In  the  United 
States;  however,  I  should  emphasize  that 
this  historical  film  of  a  courageous 
athlete  in  no  way  violates  the  intent  or 
purpose  of  the  prohibition. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
bill  might  receive  the  early  consideration 
of  the  Senate.  By  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
we  will  not  only  be  contributing  to  the 
successful  promotion  of  the  1976  Olym- 
pics, but  we  will  also  be  honoring  a  great 
woman  athlete,  of  whom  her  native  State 
of  Tennessee  and  the  entire  country  are 
Justly  proud. 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 

S.  2661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 


additional  appropriations  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  transmittal  and  state- 
ment of  Justification  be  printed  in  the 
Record  together  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2661 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independent  Safety 
Board  Act  Amendments  of  1975." 

Sec.  2.  Section  306(b)  of  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C.  1906)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  said  section  as 
subsection  306(b)  (1)  and  adding  a  new  sub- 
section 306(b)  (2)   to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  306(b)(2).  Notwithstanding  section 
552  of  Title  V,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  freedom  of  information,  the  Board  shall 
prohibit  the  disclosure  of  all  Information 
obtained  from  an  aircraft  accident  or  inci- 
dent Investigation  conducted  by  a  foreign, 
state,  in  accordance  with  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention (61  Stat.  1180),  and  Annex  13  issued 
thereunder,  and  In  the  possession  of  the 
Board,  personnel  thereof  designated  as  a 
n.S.  accredited  representative,  and  advisors 
to  such  accredited  representatives;  Pro- 
vided.  That  public  disclosure  may  be  made 
of  such  information  when  the  state  which 
conducted  the  investigation  has  notified  the 
Board  in  writing  that  It  has  no  objection  to 
such  disclosure.  All  such  Information  shall 
be  immune  to  legal  process  prior  to  public 
disclosure  by  the  Board." 

Sec.  3.  Section  309  of  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C.  1907) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence : 

•'There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
$17,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977.  and  $18,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978,  such  sums 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 
Nationa;.  Tkanspoetation 
Safety  Boaso, 
October  24, 1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  The  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  submits  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  a 
Statement  of  Justification  and  a  draft  Bill, 
'The  Independent  Safety  Board  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976." 

This  Bill  would  make  one  amendment  to 
the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act,  which  is 
Title  ni  of  the  Transportation  Safety  Act  of 
1974  (P.L.  93-633)  and  would  provide  an 
authorization  for  FY  1977  and  FY  1978  for 
programs  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

Section  306(b)  of  the  Act  would  be 
amended  by  the  Bill  to  provide  the  Safety 
Board  with  statutory  authority  to  withhold 
from  public  disclosure,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 552  of  Title  V  of  the  United  States  Code 
relative  to  freedom  of  information,  and  ren- 
der immune  from  legal  process  information 
obtained  by  the  Board  from  an  aircraft  acci- 
dent investigation  conducted  by  a  foreign 
state,  until  that  states  notifies  the  Board 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  such  disclosure. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Safety  Board, 
and  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  before  it, 
to  limit  public  disclosure  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned accident  information,  and  provision 
therefor  has  been  contained  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Safety  Board.  However,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
court  decisions  thereunder,  and  a  recent 
court  decision  made  during  discovery  pro- 
ceedings In  aviation  litigation  have  made  It 
clear  that  our  regxUatlon  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 


If  the  Safety  Board  cannot  maintain  the 
confidentiality  of  accident  information  ob- 
tained In  the  course  of  participation  In  for- 
eign accident  investigations,  the  Safety 
Board  wiU  be  seriously  hindered  in  its  ability 
to  Initiate  and  support  efforts  to  prevent  fu- 
tiu-e  accidents. 

Section  309  of  the  Act  provides  appropria- 
tion authority  of  $12,000,000  for  FY  1975  and 
FY  1976.  The  Board's  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  this  Act.  however,  are  continuing, 
in  addition  to  having  been  expended,  and 
this  BlU  would  provide  an  appropriation  au- 
thorization of  $17,300,000  for  FY  1977  and 
$18,500,000  for  FY  1978.  The  appropriation 
authorization  requested  in  FY  1977  is  needed 
to  (1)  annualize  on  a  full-year  basis  the  new 
programs  requested  in  the  FY  1976  budget: 

(2)  cover  the  cost  Increases  in  the  current 
Safety  Board  programs  resulting  from  salary 
increases,   workload   growth,   and   inflation; 

(3)  fund  the  new  programs  proposed  by  the 
Safety  Board  for  FY  1977;  (4)  provide  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  Board  to  relocate 
its  headquarters  outside  of  Department  of 
Transportation  buildings;  and  (5)  provide 
for  the  full -year  cost  of  the  October  1976  pay 
raise.  The  appropriation  authorization  re- 
quested in  FY  1978  is  needed  to  annualize 
on  a  full-year  basis  the  new  programs  pro- 
posed for  FY  1977  and  to  cover  the  cost  in- 
creases, workload  growth,  and  Inflation  on 
the  previously  approved  programs. 

The  appropriation  authorization  request 
for  FY  1977  and  FY  1978  is  the  minimum 
level  of  effort  necessary  of  the  Safety  Board 
to  adequately  fulfill  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress as  mandated  by  the  Independent  Safety 
Board  Act  of  1974. 

The  Safety  Board  has  determined  that  this 
proposed  legislation  will  have  no  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  environment  or  any  inflationary 
impact  on  the  economy. 

We  urge  the  prompt  introduction  and  early 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Reed, 

Chairman. 

Statement  of  Jttstification 
Section  306(b).  This  proposed  amendment 
would  prohibit  disclosure  by  the  Safety 
Board  of  information  obtained  by  the  Board, 
its  personnel  when  designated  U.S.  accredited 
representatives,  and  advisors  to  such  repre- 
sentatives, from  an  aircraft  accident  con- 
ducted by  a  foreign  state,  until  that  state 
notifies  the  Board,  in  writing,  that  it  has 
no  objection  to  such  disclosure. 

Information  obtained  by  the  Safety  Board 
from  foreign  accident  Investigations  is  sen- 
sitive and  requires  protection  from  public 
disclosure  prior  to  approval  being  given  by 
the  foreign  state.  Under  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion (61  Stat.  1180)  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  slgnator,  and  Annex  13  issued, 
thereunder,  the  state  In  which  the  accident* 
occurs  has  the  responsibility  for  the  Investi- 
gation of  an  accident.  The  states  of  registry 
and  manufacturer  are  accorded  the  prlvUege 
of  participating  in  such  investigations.  Un- 
der present  practices  we  are  provided  acci- 
dent Information  by  the  foreign  government 
with  the  proviso  that  such  Information  not 
be  released  until  that  state  has  completed 
Its  Investigation  and  indicates  no  objection 
to  public  disclosure. 

The  United  States,  as  the  world's  major  air- 
craft producing  company,  must  be  an  active 
participant  in  accident  Investigations  being 
conducted  around  the  world  involving  U.S. 
registered  and  manufactured  aircraft.  The 
ability  to  preserve  the  confidentiality  of  in- 
formation obtained  from  foreign  investiga- 
tions until  such  investigations  are  completed 
is  vital  to  such  participation.  Without  the 
ability  to  honor  requests  for  confidentiality 
by  foreign  states,  the  participation  by  Safety 
Board  personnel  as  accredited  U.S.  represent- 
atives and  advisors  In  foreign  accident  In- 
vestigations may  be  seriously  compromised, 
or  in  the  alternative,  it  may  become  impossi- 


ble for  our  representatives  to  be  furnished 
documents  needed  by  the  Safety  Board  in 
fulfilling  Its  responsibility  to  seek  action  to 
prevent  future  accidents,  based  on  informa- 
tion obtained  from  investigations  conducted 
by  foreign  states. 

Section  309.  The  Independent  Safety  Board 
Act  of  1974  provided  the  Safety  Board  with 
expanded  new  authorities  and  responsibili- 
ties. This  new  Act  also  placed  an  appro- 
priation authorization  on  the  Safety  Board, 
of  $12,000,000  for  FY  1975  and  FY  1976.  To 
adequately  accomplish  its  authorities  and 
responsibilities  under  the  new  Act  the  Board 
will  require  $17,300,000  for  FY  1977  and  $18.- 
600,000  for  FY  1978. 

The  requested  Increase,  of  $5,300,000.  In 
appropriation  authorization  in  FY  1977,  Is 
needed  for: 

1.  Annuallzatlon  of  FY  1976  Budget  Pro- 
grams. The  Safety  Board  requested  118  addi- 
tional positions  in  the  FY  1976  budget  and 
budget  amendment  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,000  for 
salaries  and  associated  expenses.  Funding  for 
these  positions  in  the  FY  1976  budgets  was 
requested  on  a  half-year  basis  only.  Accord- 
ingly, after  eliminating  one-time  only  pur- 
chases, an  additional  $1,400,000  in  authoriza- 
tion authority  will  be  needed  to  fund  the 
requested  FY  1976  positions  for  the  other 
half-year. 

2.  Salary,  Workload,  and  Inflationary  In- 
creases In  Current  Programs.  The  Safety 
Board  wUl  require  an  additional  $600,000  in 
authorization  authority  in  FY  1977  for  main- 
taining the  currently  authorized  programs 
as  follows:  annualizing  pay  and  wlthln-grade 
Increases,  funding  promotions  and  new  with- 
in-grade  increases  and  an  additional  day's 
pay,  financing  additional  costs  of  an  approxi- 
mate 5  percent  growth  in  Safety  Board  work- 
load, and  funding  the  Increased  cost  of  pur- 
chasing necessary  goods  and  services  due  to 
Inflation. 

3.  New  FY  1977  Programs.  In  FY  1977  the 
Safety  Board  Is  requesting  an  Increase  in  its 
current  programs,  primarily  In  the  aviation 
area,  to  adequately  accomplish  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  as  stated  in  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974.  In  the  FY  1976 
budget  amendment  the  Safety  Board  could 
only  request  the  resources  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  expanded  surface  accident  in- 
vestigation responsibilities  as  mandated  In 
the  new  Act.  due  to  the  constraints  of  a  $12.- 
000,000  authorization.  Accordingly,  in  FY 
1977,  the  Safety  Board  Is  requesting  the  addi- 
tional resources  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
Safety  Board's  other  responsibilities  as  in- 
tended by  the  Congress. 

In  the  surface  area  the  additional  programs 
proposed  for  FY  1977  are:  improved  evalua- 
tion and  follow-up  on  Safety  Board  recom- 
mendations; publication  of  accident  Investi- 
gation guidance;  and  analyzing  crash  injury 
problems  to  minimize  human  injuries  from 
transportation  accidents. 

In  the  aviation  area  the  additional  pro- 
grams proposed  for  FY  1977  are :  withdrawal 
of  the  request  for  accident  Investigation  by 
the  FAA  to  provide  for  more  thorough  in- 
vestigations and  analyses  of  aviation  acci- 
dent causation;  Increased  emphasis  on  gen- 
eral aviation  accidents  where  most  of  the 
accidents  and  fatalities  are  occurring;  ex- 
panded review  and  analysis  of  the  rulemak- 
ing activities  of  the  FAA;  and  increased  par- 
ticipation In  the  foreign  aviation  accident 
investigations  of  U.S.  products  and  opera- 
tions as  a  result  of  new  rules  Issued  by  the 
Internatloflal  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 
These  new  FY  1977  programs  will  require 
an  additional  $2,000,000  in  authorization  au- 
thority in  FY  1977. 

4.  Relocation  of  Washington  Headquarters. 
The  Washington  headquarters  is  currently 
housed  in  two  separate  DOT  buUdings  and 
further  separation  of  the  Safety  Board  staff 
will  be  necessary  if  the  staffing  requested  in 
FY  1976  and  proposed  for  FY  1977  are  ap- 
proved. To  improve  the  management  effi- 
ciency nf  the  Safety  Board,  aU  headquarters 
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penonnel  should  be  housed  In  one  location, 
particularly  because  of  the  Safety  Board's 
relatlvelr  small  size.  In  addition,  housing 
the  Safety  Board  in  DOT  buildings  gives 
the  appearance  to  the  public  that  the  Safety 
Board  Is  not  In  fact  independent.  The  DOT 
now  provides  the  Safety  Board  with  certain 
support  services  which  will  be  terminated 
when  the  Safety  Board  moves  out  of  DOT 
managed  buildings.  Most  of  these  terminated 
services  will  be  contracted  from  commercial 
services  or  other  government  agencies;  how- 
ever, additional  equipment  will  be  needed 
to  provide  support  that  would  be  Impractical 
to  obtain  through  contract.  Accordingly,  an 
additional  $700,000  In  authorization  author- 
ity Is  needed  In  FY  1977  for  moving,  space 
renovation,  equipment,  and  additional  sup- 
port services. 

6.  FY  1976  Pay  Raise.  A  pay  raise  of  5  per- 
cent Is  effective  In  October  1975  for  all  gov- 
ernment employees.  This  pay  raise  will  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  FY  1977  requirements 
of  the  Safety  Board  since  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  Safety  Board's  resources  are 
devoted  to  salaries  and  benefits.  Accordingly, 
(600,000  In  additional  authorization  author- 
ity win  be  needed  In  FY  1977  as  a  result  of 
the  FY  1975  pay  raise. 

The  requested  Increase,  of  $1,200,000,  In 
appropriation  authorization  In  FY  1978,  is 
needed  for : 

1.  Annualizatlon  of  FY  1977  Proposed 
Programs.  The  Safety  Board's  proposed 
budget  for  FY  1977  Includes  a  request  for  111 
additional  positions  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000 
for  salaries  and  associated  expenses.  Funding 
for  the  additional  positions  will  be  requested 
on  a  half-year  basis  in  FY  1977.  Accordingly 
after  eliminating  one-time-only  purchases, 
an  additional  $1,300,000  in  authorization  au- 
thority will  be  needed  to  fund  the  proposed 
FY  1977  poeltlons  for  the  other  half-year. 

2.  Salary,  Worlcload,  and  Inflationary  In- 
creases In  Current  Programs.  The  siafety 
Board  will  require  a  additional  $600,000  in 
authorization  authority  In  FY  1978  for  main- 
taining the  currently  authorized  programs 
as  follows:  annualizing  pay  and  wlthln- 
grade  Increases,  funding  promotions  and 
new  withln-grade  Increases,  financing  addi- 
tional costs  of  an  approximate  5  percent 
growth  In  Safety  Board  workload,  and  fund- 
ing the  Increased  cost  of  purchasing  neces- 
sary goods  and  services  due  to  Inflation. 

The  above  two  Increase  Items  totaling 
$1,900,000  will  be  offset  by  a  decrease  of 
$700,000  for  the  one-time-only  moving,  space 
renovation,  and  equipment  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  relocation  of  the  Washington 
headquarters  In  FY  1977. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bartlett)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  (S.  1173)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to  in- 
cresise  the  exemption  for  purposes  of 
the  Federal  estate  tax,  to  increase  the 
estate  tax  marital  deduction,  and  to  pro- 
vide an  alternate  method  of  valuing 
certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses. 

S.    2386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2386)  to 
deny  Members  of  Congress  any  increase 
in  pay  under  any  law  passed,  or  plan  or 
rec<»imendation  received,  during  a  Con- 


gress unless  such  increase  is  to  take 
effect  not  earlier  than  the  first  day  of 
the  next  Congress. 

S.    3426 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
2426)  to  establish  a  reduced  rate  of  post- 
age for  letters  sealed  against  inspection 
mailed  by  private  citizens. 

S.    2607 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2607) 
lifting  current  trade  restrictions  against 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

S.    RES.     144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  144)  to  urge  the  restoration 
of  the  status  of  amateur  athlete  for  the 
late  Jim  Thorpe,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE     RESOLirriON     251 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  251)  relating  to  the  Presi- 
dent's trip  to  China  and  American  POW's 
and  MIA's. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLtTTlON    76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  Goldwater  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  ,  the  Senators  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  McClure), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senators  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field and  Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
nici),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota' 
(Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
and  the  Senators  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee  and  Mr.  Hansen)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  76)  to  designate  a  "National  Beta 
Sigma  Phi  Week." 

SENATE    CONCUItRENT    RESOLTTnON    73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE) ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
73)  relating  to  the  United  Nations  and 
Zionism. 


THB  CRUISE  MISSILE 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1975— HJl.  9861 

I  AMENDMENT  NO.  1067 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit today  an  amendent  to  H.R.  9861,  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill,  which  would 
require  a  delay  in  the  flight  testing  of 
long-range  cruise  missiles  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  two- 
fold. First,  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  assess  fully 
the  political  and  military  implications 
of  the  deployment  of  long-range  cruise 
missiles  before  the  opportunity  to  con- 
trol that  deployment  is  lost.  My  amend- 
ment would  allow  this  time  for  assess- 
ment. Second,  my  amendment  would  de- 
lay commitment  to  the  deployment  of 
long-range  cruise  missiles  until  it  is  seen 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  can  agree  to  meaning- 
ful and  comprehensive  controls  of  cruise 
missiles. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  spending  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated "prior  to  September  30,  1976, 
to  flight-test  any  cruise  missile — other 
than  cruise  missiles  in  operational  sta- 
tus and  deployed  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section — designed  to  de- 
liver a  conventional  or  nuclear  warhead 
and  to  have  an  operational  range  in 
excess  of  200  kilometers." 

I  understand  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  intends  to  begin  testing  cruise 
missiles  aroimd  next  March.  My  amend- 
ment would  delay  that  flight  testing  only 
about  6  months.  Since  the  missiles  would 
not  be  deployed  in  any  number  until  the 
1980's  and  since  the  need  is  not  clear  now, 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  delay  of  several 
months  constitutes  any  strategic  risk. 

The  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
restrict  the  continued  proof  testing  of 
missiles  already  in  the  inventory,  such  as 
the  Hound  Dog  air-to-surface  missOe. 
Nor  does  it  restrict  the  testing  or  deploy- 
ment of  such  missiles  as  the  Air  Force's 
short-range  attack  missile,  SRAM,  or  the 
Navy's  Harpoon  missile  in  its  various 
forms. 

Senators  know  now  that  the  cruise  mis- 
sile issue  is  pivotal  in  the  current  SALT 
negotiations.  Agreement  to  restrict  cruise 
missiles  will  be  very  difficult  to  achieve. 
The  main  reason  for  the  difficulty  in 
reaching  agreement  is  that  both  sides 
realize  the  incredible  implications  of 
cruise  missile  deployment  for  the  stra- 
tegic arsenals  of  both  sides  and  the  arms 
control  problems  that  cruise  missiles  may 
pose. 

Both  we  and  the  Russians  can  deploy 
cruise  missiles  by  the  thousands.  The  air- 
launched  cruise  missile,  ALCM,  could  be 
loaded  on  penetration  bombers  or  stand- 
off aircraft  and  delivered  and  directed 
with  high  accuracy  against  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Navy  version  could  be 
launched  from  surface  ships  and  sub- 
marines. Essentially,  every  21-inch  tor- 
pedo tube  in  the  Navy  could  pose  a  stra- 
tegic threat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  could,  if  it  wishes, 
similarly  deploy  a  myriad  number  of 
cruise  missiles  from  air,  land,  and  sea 
against  the  United  States. 

The  ability  to  verify  deployments  in 
strategic  arms  has  been  a  key  factor  in 
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achieving  strategic  arms  agreements.  No 
other  strategic  weapons  system  poses  the 
same  sort  of  verification  problems  as  the 
cruise  missile.  It  is  possible  to  stand  sev- 
eral feet  from  a  cruise  missile  and  not 
know  without  looking  inside  whether  it 
has  a  conventional  warhead  and  can 
travel  500  kilometers  or  whether  it  has 
a  nuclear  warhead  and  can  travel  3,000 
kilometers. 

Once  a  cruise  missile  which  will  fit  a 
21-inch  torpedo  tube  or  a  rack  inside  of 
a  large  aircraft  has  been  developed,  there 
is  no  way  the  other  side  can  know  how 
many  cruise  missiles  have  been  deployed 
to  fit  those  torpedo  tubes  and  those  air- 
plane racks. 

Since  cruise  missiles  are  a  key  issue  in 
the  current  strategic  arms  limitation  ne- 
gotiations, it  makes  sense  to  hold  off  on 
flight  testing  until  we  see  how  the  ne- 
gotiation turns  out.  If  meaningful  con- 
trols are  applied  to  cruise  missiles  by 
both  sides,  the  presently  planned  pro- 
gram will  be  curtailed. 

If  meaningful  controls  are  not  applied 
to  cruise  missiles  and  other  strategic 
systems,  Congress  will  have  to  face  some 
critically  important  questions:  In  the  ab- 
sence of  good  controls,  is  it  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  to  go 
ahead  with  cruise  missiles?  Are  there 
better  alternatives  in  weapons  which  do 
not  pose  the  same  threat  to  strategic 
stability?  How  much  would  a  full-scale 
deployment  of  cruise  missiles  cost,  and 
can  the  United  States  afford  that  cost? 
■What  would  be  the  effect  on  other  na- 
tions of  a  decision  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  deploy  large 
cruise  missile  forces? 

There  are,  of  course,  other  questions 
which  must  be  resolved  before  the 
United  States  embarks  on  the  develop- 
ment of  long-range  cruise  missiles.  Un- 
less these  questions  are  addressed  before 
the  United  States  is  irrevocably  commit- 
ted to  the  development  and  deployment 
of  cruise  missiles,  we  will  face  a  situation 
in  which  military  hardware  is  the  de- 
cisive factor  in  determining  our  national 
security  policy. 

As  Members  of  the  Congress  are  aware, 
there  is  a  turning  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  strategic  weaponry — the  flight 
test  program.  Before  flight  tests  are  con- 
ducted there  is  the  possibility  of  work- 
able controls  on  deployment  by  ourselves 
and  by  others.  After  flight  testing,  such 
controls  are  difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
possible. I  believe  that  situation  pertains 
in  the  case  of  the  long-range  cruise  mis- 
siles. 

Consequently,  I  am  calling  for  a  mod- 
est delay  in  the  cruise  missile  program  to 
allow  adequate  time  for  the  critical  de- 
cisions which  must  be  faced.  I  hope  that 
between  now  and  next  September  the 
cruise  missile  programs  will  be  assessed 
in  detail  before  the  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
arms  control  implications  of  this  pro- 
gram will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
letter  I  am  sending  to  my  fellow  Sena- 
tore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Amendment  No.  1067 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  funds  appropriated  herein 
may  be  used  prior  to  September  30,  1976,  to 
flight  test  any  cruise  missile  (other  than 
cruise  missiles  In  operational  status  and  de- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section)  designed  to  deliver  a  conventional 
or  nuclear  warhead  and  to  have  an  opera- 
tional range  In  excess  of  200  kilometers. 

Dear  Colleague:  When  H.R.  9861,  the  DOD 
appropriations  bill,  Is  considered  In  the  Sen- 
ate, I  Intend  to  call  up  the  attached  amend- 
ment to  postpone  flight  tests  of  the  cruise 
missile  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
transition  period. 

I  understand  that  the  present  development 
schedule  calls  for  cruise  missile  flight  test- 
ing beginning  next  March.  Therefore  the 
effect  of  my  amendment  would  be  a  mini- 
mum delay  of  six  months  in  this  aspect  of 
the  program.  In  the  meantime  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  would 
have  a  chance  to  measure  the  military  im- 
portance of  this  program  against  Its  very 
serious  arms  control  implications. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that  those 
problems  have  received  far  less  attention 
than  they  deserve.  Cruise  missiles  are  essen- 
tially pUotless  aircraft  which  could  deliver 
nuclear  missiles  over  long  distances  with 
high  accuracy.  They  could  be  launched  from 
submarines,  aircraft,  or  surface  ships.  Hence 
they  have  a  literally  boundless  capacity  for 
upsetting  the  confidence  In  unilateral  veri- 
fication which  we  have  found  is  so  essential 
If  any  arms  control  agreement  Is  to  be  made 
or  observed. 

Here  again,  as  was  the  case  with  multiple 
independently-targetable  reentry  vehicles,  or 
MIRVs,  flight  testing  is  the  fateful  arms  con- 
trol decision.  Once  cruise  missiles  have  been 
tested,  the  other  party  must  assume  they 
have  been  deployed.  An  assumption  that  they 
have  been  deployed  anywhere  automatically 
becomes  an  assumption  that  they  have  been 
deployed  everywhere — thousands  of  new  de- 
livery vehicles  which  would  be  largely  In- 
visible and  almost  wholly  outside  the  exist- 
ing Triad  of  nuclear  force. 

We  have  not  done  well  controlling  the 
Triad.  How  will  we  do  with  a  centipede? 

In  the  case  of  MIRV  we  moved  ahead  uni- 
laterally with  flight  tests  and  deployment 
even  though  we  knew  the  Soviet  Union  was 
years  behind  in  MIRV  technology.  Now  that 
decision  has  come  back  to  haunt  us  In  SALT 
and  in  MIRVs  on  heavy  Soviet  missiles.  The 
plea  of  my  amendment  is  that  we  at  least 
take  the  time  to  comprehend  the  full  con- 
sequences before  we  plunge  ahead  on  a  still 
more  profligate  system. 

My  own  view  is  that  If  we  move  ahead 
with  this  new  cruise  missile  technology  we 
may  as  well  forget  about  the  hope  of  mean- 
ingful negotiated  limits  on  strategic  arms. 
Obviously  my  amendment  does  not  go  so  far 
as  to  Implement  that  Judgment.  It  seeks  only 
a  brief  pause,  so  we  can  make  a  fully  in- 
formed decision  in  next  year's  military  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  bills. 

I  hope  you  will  support  this  modest  pro- 
posal. If  you  have  questions  or  would  like  to 
cosponsor,  please  contact  John  Holum  of  my 
staff  on  extension  4-8414. 

With  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

George  McOovern. 


tary  reorganization  of  municipal  debt 
imder  conditions  of  fiscal  reform,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1069 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  smd  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Taft)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2615) ,  supra. 


VOLUNTARY   MUNICIPAL   REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT  OP  1975— S.  2615 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1068 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2615)  to  provide  for  a  volun- 


NOTICE  OF  NOMINATipN  HEARING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  scheduled 
a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Ronald 
J.  James,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  EHvision.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  on  Thursday.  Novem- 
ber 13,  1975  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  4232, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  LORD'S  DAY  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  1,  Dr.  James  P.  Wesberry,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  assumed  the  duties  of  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance. 

Dr.  Wesberry,  pastor  emeritus  of  At- 
lanta's Morningside  Baptist  Church,  was 
Acting  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1949  and  he  has  a 
splendid  record  of  leadership  and  serv- 
ice in  the  Baptist  Church  in  Georgia  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

TTie  Lord's  Day  Alliance  was  organized 
in  1888  In  Washington,  DC.  with  repre- 
sentatives of  six  major  denominations. 
It  now  has  representatives  of  13  denomi- 
nations, and  its  purpose  is  to  promote  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  the  Lord's  day,  as 
the  Christian  day  of  renewal. 

On  being  elected  executive  director  of 
the  Alliance  in  October,  Dr.  Wesberry 
delivered  an  outstanding  acceptance  ad- 
dress, which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Wes- 
berry's  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Bold  Advance  of  the  Lord's  Dat  Alli- 
ance   of    THE    UNITED    STATES    DURING    OUB 

Nation's  Bicentennial 

(Dr.  James  P.  Wesberry) 

Please  let  me  very  humbly  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  great  confldence  expressed 
in  me  In  my  election  to  be  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  The  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  months  ago  as  I  sat  in  one  of  our 
meetings  here  in  NashvUle  I  was  simply  over- 
whelmed with  surprise  when  my  good  friend. 
Dr.  Charles  Piatt,  our  beloved  President, 
whispered  in  my  ear  and  asked  If  I  would 
consider  serving  the  AUiance.  While  I  was 
literally  shocked  at  being  asked,  I  told  hUn 
at  that  time  that  If  It  were  God's  wlU.  I 
should  be  ha^py  to  serve  in  any  way  I  could 
to  carry  on  the  work.  He  told  me  that  I 
would  hear  from  him  at  a  later  date. 

God  oi>ened  many  doors  to  me  and  I  have 
been  so  busy  that  I  thought  perhaps  this 
would  never  come  to  pass,  but  It  has  and  it 
has  come  about  in  a  miraculous  manner.  It 
came  without  my  seeking  or  even  thinking  of 
it.  It  la  the  hand  of  God  I  His  Spirit  has  acted. 
I  am  as  sure  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  led  in 
this  matter  as  I  can  be.  Everything  that  has 
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happened  looked  as  tf  Ood  pu't  one  key  after 
another  Into  a  keyhole  and  opened  the  doors 
for  me.  I  am  moet  deeply  conscloits  of  His 
guidance  and  thank  Him  and  you  with  all  of 
my  heart. 

I  am  thrilled  to  accept  what  I  consider  to 
he  the  greatest  challenge  of  my  life.  I  accept 
It  as  a  call  from  Ood — a  clear  and  real 
call.  It  comes  at  the  greatest  time  In  history. 
If  I  could  have  chosen  my  time  In  history 
to  live,  I  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
interesting  or  demanding  time.  We  are  on 
the  threshold  of  our  great  Bicentennial 
celebration  in  the  United  States,  celebrating 
our  200th  birthday  as  a  nation  on  July  4. 
1976.  Almost  everything  everywhere  across 
the  nation  Is  geared  to  this  celebration. 

I  thank  Gk>d  for  the  88  years  of  glorious 
contribution  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  soon 
will  have  had  In  helping  to  preserve  the 
Lord's  Day  for  all  Americans.  The  Lord's 
Day  helped  make  our  nation  the  great  na- 
tion  It  is.  I  was  reading  about  our  nation's 
Sesqulcentennlal  celebration  some  days 
ago  and  ran  across  a  cartoon  that  attracted 
me.  There  was  our  wonderful  Uncle  Sam 
with  his  striped  pants,  "big  hard  hat,  hold- 
ing In  his  hands  a  cake  with  150  candles 
burning  brightly.  I  said  to  myself,  "What  a 
picture!  I  like  this."  And  then  I  began  to 
visualize  Uncle  Sam  standing  with  another 
cake  with  300  candles  burning  brightly  rep- 
resenting aoo  years  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment, the  struggles  and  progress  of 
our  nation,  and  I  saw  Uncle  Sam  standing 
on  a  foundation.  What  would  you  call  it? 
Some  might  call  it  Ood,  or  the  Bible,  or 
Jeeus  Christ,  or  the  church,  or  prayer,  or 
all  of  these,  but  I  could  not  help  but  think 
of  Uncle  Sam  standing  on  the  Sabbath 
Day  as  the  Bock  of  Ollbralter  which  has 
meant  so  much  in  the  developing  of  each 
of  our  states  and  of  the  union  itself,  as 
fifty  states  have  become  united  under  the 
stars  and  the  stripes. 

As  I  sat  in  a  meeting  In  our  state  capltol 
biiilding  some  weeks  ago  listening  to  the 
Joint  Senate-House  Study  Committee  on 
the  Sabbath  or  a  Conunon  Day  of  Rest 
discuss  how  difficult  it  Is  for  them  to  draw 
up  a  bill  on  the  Sabbath  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  constitutionality  in  reference  to 
Georgia's  State  Constitution,  I  thought 
here  we  are  about  to  celebrate  our  200th 
birthday  as  a  nation  and  where  would  our 
nation  be  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  Lord's 
Day.  What  has  happened  to  America?  Are 
we  slipping?  Is  somebody  tampering  with 
America's  soul?  Am  I  not  correct  In  stating 
unequivocally  that  one  of  our  nation's 
greatest  needs  as  we  come  to  our  bicenten- 
nial Is  to  get  back  to  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment and  once  again  "Remember  the  Sab- 
bath Day,  to  keep  it  holy?"  Where  will  we  be 
200  years  from  now  if  the  present  trend 
regarding  this  Day  keeps  up? 

I  was  talking  to  one  of  America's  most 
outstanding  theologians,  a  great  and  dis- 
tinguished preacher  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  Seminary  presidents,  about  the  city 
we  both  love  and  had  worked  together  in 
acroas  the  years  for  Christ.  I  asked  that 
great  man.  Dr.  McDowell  Richards,  who 
served  39  yeun  as  President  of  Columbia 
Seminary.  "What  are  some  ways  in  which 
Atlanta  has  improved  during  the  past  ten 
or  twenty  years?"  We  both  were  lamenting 
the  fact  that  in  many  ways  Atlanta  had 
not  Improved.  After  saying  that  he  thought 
we  had  improved  in  race  relations,  he  said 
one  way  In  which  we  have  not  Improved  is 
In  regard  to  Sabbath  observance.  Being 
deeply  Interested  in  my  becoming  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance, 
he  added,  "Jim,  I  do  not  know  a  greater 
challenge  than  the  one  you  will  have  as 
Kzecutlve  Director  of  the  Lord's  Day  Al- 
liance." And,  I  agreed.  It's  a  big  Job  and  It 
covers  a  large  territory.  It  U  not  the  LDA  of 
OeOTgla,   Tennessee,  or  New  York,  or  any 


group  of  our  states  but  of  the  United 
States.  The  bigness  of  the  task  and  the 
territory  in  which  we  are  to  perform  that 
task  Is  staggering. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation to  my  long  time,  highly  esteemed 
and  cherished  friend.  Dr.  McDowell  Richards, 
to  each  member  of  the  Nominating  Conunit- 
tee,  each  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  each  of  you. 

I  want  to  promise  you  today  that  I  will 
give  every  ounce  of  my  strength  and  the 
very  best  I  have  by  way  of  leadership  to  pro- 
moting this  noble  and  thrilling  cause  for 
the  glory  of  Ood.  It  challenges  all  that  Is 
within  me. 

I  am  deeply  mindful  that  I  will  be  follow- 
ing some  very  wonderful  men  In  this  high 
office.  No  man  could  be  more  gracious  than 
Dr.  Marlon  Bradwell.  I  have  read  with  deep 
interest  his  reports  for  many  years  and,  hav- 
ing been  a  close  friend  and  a  member  of  this 
Board,  I  have  followed  him  with  deepest  in- 
terest, love,  and  prayers  and  have  tried  my 
best  to  always  support  him.  I  have  greatly 
admired  and  appreciated  him  from  the  be- 
ginning. He  has  wrought  a  great  work  and 
has  continued  to  lay  a  strong  foundation 
on  which  with  Ood's  help  and  yours  I  hope  to 
build.  I  will  welcome  his  prayers  and  wise 
counsel. 

It  has  been  a  great  Joy  to  work  closely 
with  Dr.  Charles  Piatt.  Never  have  I  met  a 
more  gracious  spirit.  He  Is  the  perfect 
essence  of  a  saint  and  Christian  gentleman. 
He  loves  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance,  knows  what 
it  is  all  about,  works  bard  at  it,  has  a  large 
vision  of  what  we  should  do,  and  gives  of 
his  time,  thought,  prayers,  and  love  gener- 
ously day  and  night  to  its  promotion.  His 
attitude  has  been  most  beautiful.  I  have 
found  him  to  be  a  genuine  and  true  friend 
and  companion  in  the  work.  We  have  shared 
our  views  in  reference  to  the  future  and 
are  of  one  accord  in  our  desire  to  see  the 
program  go  forward.  He  writes  like  this: 
"These  details  are  simply  for  your  Informa- 
tion, and  to  assure  you  Uiat  I  will  be  stand- 
ing with  you,  and  behind  you,  as  you  pre- 
pare to  assume  your  new  duties  as  our  Di- 
rector. The  future  looks  bright,  and  the 
challenge  is  'full  steam  ahead!'  Praise  the 
Lord!"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  Dr.  Piatt 
has  inspired  me.  I  want  to  adopt  his  words 
as  my  motto  while  in  office  as  I  attempt  to 
launch  "A  Bold  Advance  of  The  Lord's  Day 
Alliance  in  the  United  States  in  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial" — "Pull  Steam  Ahead!" 

As  we  face  this  challenge  of  "full  steam 
ahead"  may  I  humbly  ask  you  to  pray  for 
me.  I  believe  with  all  of  my  being  in  the 
power  of  prayer  and  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
please  pray  for  me  each  day  and  I  in  turrf 
promise  to  pray  for  you  each  day. 

Will  you  also  please  feel  perfectly  free  to 
make  any  suggestion  to  me  that  you  will? 
I  will  be  most  grateful  for  your  wise  counsel 
and  helpful  suggestions.  Please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  me  how  I  may  serve  the  most  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently. 

And,  in  tiu-n,  as  Dr.  Bradwell  has  done,  I 
am  sure,  I  will  be  leaning  heavily  upon  each 
of  you  and  depending  on  you  doing  all  you 
can  to  help  promote  this  work  in  your  local- 
ity and  denomination.  I  do  hope  as  soon  as 
possible  to  visit  you  and  will  deeply  appreci- 
ate your  helping  me  get  before  denomina- 
tional gatherings  and  paving  the  way  for  me 
to  talk  to  heads  of  any  denomination  with 
which  you  may  have  contact.  When  and  if  it 
can  be  arranged.  I  will  be  glad  to  visit  and 
preach  In  your  church  or  come  for  any  worth- 
while service  where  I  can  promote  the  Lord's 
Day  Alliance. 

One  of  my  assignments  is  to  raise  our 
budget.  I  am  going  to  do  my  best,  but  I 
will  need  your  help  and  advice.  I  will  wel- 
come your  personal  gifts  and  if  you  will 
share  with  me  where  you  think  there  are  re- 
sources that  I  can  help  to  tap  for  the  Lord's 


Day  Alliance,  please  be  sure  and  tell  me.  I 
will  try  not  to  leave  anything  undone.  An 
organization  to  operate  as  It  should  must  be 
properly  financed.  It  must  not  be  handi- 
capped for  lack  of  funds.  I  definitely  plan  a 
bold  advance — ^full  steam  ahead — along  these 
lines. 

Last  July  I  was  in  London,  and  while  rid- 
ing through  the  city  on  a  sightseeing  bus  I 
saw  a  great,  big  sign  over  the  entrances  to  a 
building  which  said,  "The  Lord's  Day  Ob- 
servance Society  of  England."  As  quickly  as 
I  could  I  got  to  a  phone,  called  the  office,  got 
the  address,  caught  a  taxi  and  went  there  to 
be  warmly  greeted  by  a  gracious,  warmhearted 
man  who  had  been  Oeneral  Secretary  for  over 
40  years,  H.  J.  W.  Legerton.  I  told  him  of  my 
interest  in  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the 
United  States  and  that  I'd  like  to  know  some- 
thing of  their  work  in  England.  He  told  me 
that  they  had  22  staff  members  altogether. 
He  keeps  a  close  eye  on  Parliament  and  knows 
where  each  member  stands  In  reference  to 
the  Sabbath.  He  knows  their  voting  records. 
One-third  of  them  are  in  sympathy  with 
what  his  organization  stands  for,  one-third 
out  of  sympathy,  and  one-third  on  the  fence, 
he  said.  His  Society  was  organized  in  1831 
and  his  present  headquarters  In  downtown 
London  was  dedicated  June  d,  1949.  In  waging 
war  for  His  Day  we  are  witnessing  for  the 
Faith  and  preserving  the  Day  which  is  a  Ood- 
ordained  testimony  to  that  Faith.  He  said 
they  have  been  greatly  blessed  in  their 
labors.  Publications  circulated  to  a  grand 
total  of  400,000,  including  some  10,000  books 
and  booklets.  110,000  leaflets  and  tracts,  55,- 
000  Happy  Day  Diaries,  115,000  Young  Peo- 
ple's publications.  Their  magazine  is  "Joy 
and  Light."  There  was  a  particularly  fruitful 
ministry  among  children  as  well  as  a  wide 
contact  among  adults,  most  of  whom  are 
non-churclf'  goers.  The  Society  has  seven 
young  people's  workers  and  has  7,418  mem- 
bers of  Young  Life  Guards  under  17  years  of 
age,  by  means  of  a  Junior  magazine  and  per- 
sonal contacts  with  workers.  Ther"  are  thou- 
sands of  prayer  partners  who  give  of  their 
means  to  this  cause. 

Dr.  Legerton  told  me  of  branches  of  this 
Society  In  Holland,  South  Australia,  Nigeria, 
and  In  Canada.  I  have  written  to  each  of 
these  for  full  information  and  have  ordered 
a  copy  of  all  the  literature  published  by  the 
Lord's  Day  Observance  Society  of  England.  I 
plan  to  keep  In  touch  with  all  of  these  and 
gain  all  the  ideas  I  can  for  a  bold  advance- 
ment of  the  preservation  of  these  Ideals  re- 
garding the  Lord's  Day  In  the  50  states  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
someday  I  may  be  able  to  arrange  to  have 
Dr.  Legerton  come  to  one  of  our  meetings  and 
spend  some  time  telling  us  of  the  wonderful 
work  he  Is  doing  In  our  mother  country.  This 
work  also  extends  into  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Dr.  Legerton  advertises  In  Christian  papers 
to  some  extent  and.  although  It  does  not  pay 
for  itself,  be  says  it  does  keep  their  name 
before  the  Christian  public  and.  of  course, 
there  Is  a  return  in  the  long  run. 

The  status  of  the  Sabbath  situation  has 
deteriorated  fast  during  the  past  few  years. 
Dr.  Legerton  says.  We  still  have  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  help  to  control  commer- 
cial activity  on  Sundays,  but  even  they  have 
been  watered  down  to  some  extent.  Never- 
theless It  is  still  Illegal  to  trade  in  shops  on 
Sunday  with  certain  exceptions  and  also 
certain  forms  of  Sunday  entertainment  are 
Illegal,  such  as  variety,  public  dancing,  box- 
ing, wrestling,  etc.  Unfortunately,  the  at- 
titude of  the  Churches  in  general  has 
changed  for  the  worse  and  so  many  feel  now 
that  it  Is  not  worth  bothering  to  resist  en- 
croachments upon  the  Sabbath  and  that  all 
we  need  to  do  is  to  preach  the  Gospel.  A 
large  number  of  churches  have  drifted  away 
from  Scriptural  principles  so  that  in  con- 
sequence   they    themselves    support    many 
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forms  of  Sabbath  profanation.  "This  is  not 
a  very  rosy  picture,"  Dr.  Legerton  said,  "but 
we  feel  that  we  must  carry  on  with  our  wit- 
ness notwithstanding  all  that  Is  against  us 
and,  of  course,  we  have  tremendous  support 
on  the  part  of  many  Christians  who  still 
care." 

Dr.  Legerton  says  that  It  cannot  be  said 
too  often  that  the  L.D.O.S.  is  more  than  an 
organization.  It  Is  a  fellowship  of  the  Lord's 
people  who  love  His  Day  because  they  love 
Him,  and  they  desire  to  preserve  It.  to 
promote  Its  proper  use  and  to  proclaim  the 
truth  associated  with  it. 

This  is  what  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  is — 
a  great  and  wonderful  fellowship  of  the 
Lord's  people  who  love  the  Lord's  Day  be- 
cause they  love  Him,  and  who  greatly  desire 
to  preserve  it,  promote  its  proper  use  and 
proclaim  all  the  truths  associated  with  it. 

To  this  end  and  aim  I  completely  dedicate 
myself.  To  the  fulfillment  of  the  purpose 
for  which  our  Alliance  was  incorporated  by 
the  State  of  New  York  and  for  which  it  was 
organized  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1888  as 
stated  m  our  bylaws,  with  all  that  Is  within 
me,  I  dedicate  myself:  "To  promote  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  Loixl's  Day,  as  the 
Christian  day  of  renewal  and  worship  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  gather  and  diffuse  information,  to 
publish  documents,  to  use  the  press,  to  cause 
public  addresses  to  be  made  and  use  other 
means  as  shall  be  expedient  and  proper  to 
the  end  that  the  blessings  of  the  Lord's  Day 
shall  be  secured  for  all  people." 

When  we  speak  of  a  bold  advance,  let  me 
make  It  crystal  clear  that  we  do  not  mean 
to  Imply  that  advance  has  not  already  been 
made.  It  certainly  has.  Dr.  Bradwell.  Dr. 
Piatt,  and  their  predecessors  have  held  the 
torch  high.  Ours  is  a  great  heritage.  Some- 
day I'd  love  to  write  the  history  of  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the  U.S. 

What  a  history  we  have  had  I  How  anx- 
ious I  am  to  read  every  word  I  can  find  about 
the  past!  How  grateful  I  am  for  everyone 
who  has  contributed  to  these  87  glorious 
years  of  service.  But.  as  great  and  glorious 
as  the  past  is.  It  Is  but  prologue.  There  re- 
mains the  unfinished  task!  There  are  yet 
other  lands  to  be  possessed. 

The  bold  challenge  Is  well  outlined  for  me 
in  our  contract.  I  congratulate  my  good 
friend  and  wonderful  Christian  layman  of 
the  LDA,  John  Nix.  and  others  who  pre- 
pared It.  They,  too.  Join  me  in  a  great  dream 
for  the  future. 

I  accept  the  challenge  to  promote  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance  by  preaching  wherever 
I  have  the  opportunity,  by  teaching,  writing, 
and  talking.  It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
shout  from  the  housetops  and  wherever  I 
go  and  whatever  I  do  that  Sunday  Is  the 
Lord's  Day  and  a  time  for  rest,  worship. 
Christian  education,  and  spiritual  renewal. 

I  shall  deem  It  a  great  pleasure  Indeed  to 
maintain  to  the  best  of  my  ability  contact 
with  all  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  es- 
pecially those  whose  denominations  have 
selected  them  to  serve  on  our  Board. 

I  look  forward  with  delight  to  visiting  the 
representatives  of  each  denomination  that 
have  official  connections  with  the  Alliance. 
I  also  want  to  keep  in  close  touch  vrtth  all 
of  our  affiliated  organizations,  to  help  them 
in  any  way  I  can  and  to  receive  their  help. 

I  will  gladly  edit  the  magazine  "Sunday". 

And,  it  wUl  be  a  great  Joy  to  supervise  the 
day-to-day  work  of  the  Alliance,  Including 
the  employees  of  the  Alliance,  and  the  Seml- 
Anniial  and  Annual  Meetings,  Executive 
Committee  and  other  committee  meetings, 
etc. 

As  I  take  over  this  office,  I  am  having  5000 
golden  Bicentennial  Medallions  arranged, 
one  side  of  which  Is  dedicated  entirely  to  the 
promotion  of  the  work  of  the  Lord's  Day  Al- 
liance. I  plan  to  distribute  these  medallions 
and  probably  order  more  during  my  first  year 
In  office.  This  is  being  done  at  my  own  ex- 


pense which  I  am  happy  to  contribute  as  an 
initial  gift  to  the  work  I  am  so  proudly  pro- 
moting for  Christ. 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  we  will  move  the 
offices  to  the  Georgia  Baptist  Center  on 
Flowers  Road,  South,  Atlanta,  adjacent  to 
the  campus  of  Atlanta  Mercer  University, 
where  we  will  have  brand  new  adequate 
space,  with  new,  lovely  planned  offices,  every 
imaginable  convenience  Including  conference 
rooms  for  our  meetings  and  dining  facilities. 
I  am  hoping  to  have  our  February  meeting 
at  the  new  Baptist  Center.  I  fully  expect  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Baptist  Center  and 
throughout  the  first  year  to  introduce  and 
make  the  LDA  known  to  multiplied  thou- 
sands of  people  in  Georgia  and  from  all  over 
the  nation  who  have  never  heard  of  it.  We 
expect  to  have  hundreds  of  them  visit  our 
offices.  We  will  arrange  a  tea,  or  several  of 
them,  and  have  as  many  friends  as  possible 
visit  us,  give  them  literature,  and  tell  them 
of  our  work  and  try  to  enlist  their  prayers 
and  support.  I  hope  to  multiply  the  list  of 
"sustaining  members"  and  the  number  of 
participating  denominations. 

It  is  our  intention  to  launch  a  new  bold 
advance  of  promotion  showing  the  contribu- 
tion the  LDA  has  made  to  the  Bicentennial 
and  trying  to  get  as  many  pastors  and 
churches  as  possible  to  give  recognition  to 
the  important  place  the  Sabbath  has  in  the 
bicentennial.  We  will  encourage  as  many 
churches  as  possible  to  promote  special  Bi- 
centennial Services. 

With  the  advance  in  promotion,  contacting 
people  for  financial  support,  denominations, 
churches,  and  other  organizations,  and  in 
adding  to  the  list  of  those  to  whom  the  "Sun- 
day" magazine  will  be  sent,  hopefully  In- 
creasing our  subscribers  many  fold.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  add  extra  help  in  the  office. 
This  I  have  arranged  for. 

I  plan  to  advance  the  whole  idea  of  pro- 
motion to  help  get  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance 
known  as  far  as  possible  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  our  nation.  By  doing  this  we  hope 
to  focus  attention  on  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment and  help  preserve  the  Lord's  Day. 

It  Is  our  purpose  to  expand  our  member- 
ship to  representatives  of  other  denomina- 
tions who  share  our  views  regarding  the  Sab- 
bath. We  will  work  at  this  the  best  we  know 
how  and  are  already  studying  the  new  Hand- 
book of  Religions  In  the  United  States,  try- 
ing to  secure  the  names  of  prospective  de- 
nominations and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  their  leaders  to  contact.  Again,  I  earnest- 
ly solicit  your  suggestions  and  help. 

I  will  certainly  wish  to  visit  as  many  dif- 
ferent denominational  meetings  and  churches 
as  I  can.  I  will  also  be  contacting  all  of  the 
Individuals  I  can  to  interest  them  in  this 
cause.  I  will  also  be  addressing  every  other 
organization  I  can  In  Public  Relations  for 
this  great  cause. 

There  will  be  some  new  pamphlets  to  be 
printed;  some  will  have  to  be  revised. 

We  hope  to  find  the  money  to  have  the 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  tapes  made  for  radio 
promotion  as  soon  as  we  can  and  will 
continue  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote 
communications . 

You  will  expect  me  as  a  new  Editor  to  make 
some  changes  in  "Sunday"  magazine,  which 
I  plan  to  do. 

I  hope  to  promote  a  good  bibliography  on 
the  Lord's  Day  and  also  to  encourage  more 
books  being  written  along  this  line. 

I  already  have  engagements  at  churches. 
Civic  Clubs,  and  other  organizations  in  which 
I  will  be  promoting  the  LDA. 

I  will  also  be  writing  magazine  articles 
and  sending  them  to  many  of  the  relig^lous 
papers  as  well  as  others.  We  will  get  all  the 
newspaper  publicity,  radio  and  television 
publicity  we  can.  We  will  get  our  story  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  will  continue  to  be  on  the  alert  about 
what  is  going  on  In  Congress  and  in  state 


assemblies  regarding  Sabbath  or  a  Common 
Day  of  Rest  Laws  and  will  be  glad  to  render 
whatever  service  I  can  along  this  line. 

I  plan  also  to  Investigate  foundations  and 
to  continue  to  promote  the  idea  of  having 
the  LDA  put  In  bequests.  Thank  you  for 
your  suggestions ! 

I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  put  ^reat  em- 
phasis on  the  fourth  commandment  and  to 
keep  this  before  the  people  I  speak  to  and 
talk  to.  I  plan  definitely  to  have  the  Fourth 
Commandment  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
available  on  large  wall  charts. 

I  want  to  have  the  pamphlet  "What  Is  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance?"  revised  as  soon  as 
possible  and  enough  copies  printed  to  give 
to  thousands  of  people  during  the  coming 
year.  It  Is  a  great  document. 

I  should  like  very  much,  if  we  can  afford 
it,  to  have  a  small  pamphlet  prepared  on  "The 
Sabbath  and  the  Bicentennial,"  showing 
something  of  our  88  years'  contribution  and 
the  part  the  Sabbath  has  played  In  the 
building  of  oxir  Nation. 

We  will  continue  to  emphasize  the  wide 
use  and  dlstributon  of  decals.  Give  us  your 
suggestions. 

All  of  this  is  only  a  part  of  my  dream  for 
the  Bold  Advance  of  the  program  of  the  LDA 
during  our  Bicentennial  year  and  as  we  face 
our  second  200  years.  Perhaps  this  advance 
is  no^  bold  enough  or  maybe  it  Is  too  bold. 
What  we  do  depends  on  you.  I  want  to  be 
your  leader  but  if  we  are  to  boldly  advance, 
we  must  do  it  together.  Therefore,  I  humbly 
ask  for  your  Icve,  prayers,  understanding, 
and  your  help.  I  will  be  calling  on  you  per- 
sonally, but  now  I  ask  you  for  Jesus'  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sake 
of  man  who  needs  the  Sabbath,  to  Join  me 
enthusiastically  and  prayerfully  in  "Full 
Steam  Ahead"  for  a  bold  program  of  advance- 
ment as  we  go  into  our  Bicentennial  year  and 
out  of  It  into  the  beginnmg  of  another  200 
years  of  history.  Let's  remember  "The  Sab- 
bath Day  Helped  Make  America  Great" — 
"Help  Us  Keep  Itl"  Let  us  give  nothing  less 
than  oiu*  best  in  boosting  the  work  of  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance ! 


DOWNING  THE  HATCH  ACT 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  a  timely 
and  helpful  warning  is  contained  in  an 
editorial  captioned  "Downing  the  Hatch 
Act,"  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Washington  Star.  The  editorial  refers  to 
the  bill  in  question  (H.R.  8617)  as  an 
effort  by  union  leaders  "who  feel  that  the 
Hatch  Act  hampers  their  efforts  to  turn 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  into  a  giant 
union,  and  who  want  to  use  the  Pederal 
work  force  to  further  the  politicsJ  aims 
of  union  leadership." 

Proponents  of  H.R.  8617,  who  pushed 
the  bill  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  October  21,  are  now  pre- 
paring to  speed  its  passage  through  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
W£ishington  Star  editorial  of  October  23, 
1975,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Downing  the  Hatch  Act 

To  hear  some  congressmen  and  union 
leaders  tell  it,  there  Is  great  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  among  federal  employes 
over  the  constraints  of  the  Hatch  Act.  Un- 
fortunately, a  majority  of  the  House  has 
bought  the  argument  that  these  downtrod- 
den workers  must  be  liberated. 

Before  this  thing  goes  further,  we  wish  a 
referendum  could  be  taken  among  the  soma 
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2.6  million  federal  workers  on  bow  tbey 
fMUly  feel  about  the  Hatch  Act.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
would  tell  their  would-be  "liberators"  to 
leave  them  and  the  Hatch  Act  alone. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  enacted  in  1930  to  pro- 
tect federal  workers  from  political  coercion 
and  to  prevent  the  federal  service  from  be- 
coming a  political  machine.  Besides  making 
It  illegal  to  uae  "ofltdal  authority  or  Influence 
to  coerce  the  political  action"  of  federal  em- 
ployes. It  bars  the  employes  from  soliciting 
campaign  funds  from  other  federal  workers, 
frcHn  using  their  offices  for  political  pur- 
poses, from  taking  an  active  part  In  partisan 
campaign  management  and  from  running  for 
offlce  on  a  partisan  ticket. 

The  Supreme  Coxirt  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  in  1973.  The  court  said 
it  agreed  with  Congress  "that  the  rapidly 
expanding  government  work  force  should  not 
be  employed  to  build  a  powerful,  invincible 
and  perhaps  corrupt  political  machine." 

"rhe  1936  and  1938  campaigns  convinced 
Congress."  the  court  said,  "that  these  dan- 
gers were  sufficiently  real  that  substantial 
barriers  should  be  raised  against  the  party  in 
power — or  the  party  out  of  power,  for  that 
matter — using  the  thousands  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  federal  employes,  paid  for  at 
public  expense,  to  man  Its  political  structure 
and  political  campaigns."  Since  then  the 
thousands  of  federal  employes  have  become 
mUUons  and  the  eSect  of  turning  such  a 
multitude  into  a  political  machine  would  be 
even  more  far  reaching. 

Who  is  behind  this  plan  to  un-Hatch  the 
federal  workers?  No  doubt  some  of  its  spon- 
sors In  Congress  truly  feel  that  public  em- 
ployes are  "aecond-class"  citizens  being  de- 
nied the  opporttuilty  to  participate  more 
fully  In  the  political  process.  But  the  main 
thrxnt  Is  coming  from  union  leaders,  who 
feel  that  the  Hatch  Act  hampers  their  efforts 
to  turn  the  federal  bureaucracy  Into  a  giant 
union,  and  who  want  to  use  the  federal  work 
force  to  farther  the  political  alms  of  union 
leadership. 

Removing  Hatch  Act  restrictions  against 
political  activity  is  a  major  goal  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  whose  lobbyists  were  buttonholing  rep- 
resentatives outside  the  chamber  the  other 
day  before  the  House  voted  2B8-119  for  a 
wholesale  watering  down  of  the  act. 

We  hope  the  Senate  will  see  the  folly  of 
returning  the  federal  service  to  a  "spoils"  sys- 
tem. Surely  members  of  Congress  are  aware 
that  there  is  no  groundswell  among  federal 
workers  to  get  rid  of  the  protection  the 
Hatch  Act  provides  them. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE   LATE   SENATOR 
CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  and  the  people 
oi  the  United  States  have  lost  a  great 
statesman  with  the  death  yesterday  of 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  who  served 
in  the  Chamber  from  1948  until  he  re- 
tired in  January  of  1973.  Those  of  us 
who  served  with  Clint  in  this  body  share 
the  special  loss  of  a  colleague  who  served 
ably. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson  served  the  people 
of  New  Mexico  as  State  treasurer,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  New  Mexico  Relief 
Administration,  field  representative  for 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, and  chairman  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Commission.  In  1940, 
he  was  elected  to  serve  as  a  Congressman 
from  New  Mexico  and  continued  his 
service  to  the  people  in  the  other  body 


until  1945  when  he  resigned  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

When  many  men  would  have  consid- 
ered their  obligation  to  serve  the  public 
fulfilled,  Clinton  Anderson  was  elected  to 
serve  in  the  UJS.  Senate. 

In  the  Senate.  Clinton  Anderson  was  a 
leader  in  the  areas  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. He  always  considered  his  greatest 
achievement  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  His  only 
regret  in  this  area  was  that  the  Federal 
effort  was  not  greater.  The  extensive  re- 
search programs  in  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration, laser  fusion,  and  nuclear  med- 
icine stand  as  living  monuments  to  Clin- 
ton Anderson's  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion in  this  field.. 

Leadership  in  the  field  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy is  only  one  of  the  areas  where  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson's  leadership  in  the  Sen- 
ate surfaced.  His  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate also  remember  his  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Committee,  and  as  a  ranking  member  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee.  All  Amer- 
icans will  remember  his  work  on  the 
King- Anderson  bill,  which  most  people 
now  know  as  medicare.  This  bill  and 
Clinton  Anderson's  leadership  in  getting 
it  enacted  are  further  evidence  of  his 
dedication  to  the  betterment  of  all  the 
people. 

Clinton  Anderson  ended  his  service  to 
the  Nation  as  a  U.S.  Senator  on  January 
3,  1973.  We  have  missed  his  participation 
in  the  debates  of  this  body  since  he  left 
and  now  we  will  miss  his  availability  for 
advice  and  consultation  on  the  impor- 
tant issues  which  confront  the  Congress. 
I  feel  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend  and 
a  fellow  New  Mexican. 

Mr.  President,  Clinton  P.  Anderson  will 
be  remembered  as  one  of  that  select 
group  of  patriots  who  served  America 
with  honor  and  courage.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  in  expressing  to 
the  Senator's  widow  and  his  family  our 
deepest  sympathies. 


THE  U.N.  VOTE  ON  A  RESOLUTION 
'    DETERMINING  THAT  ZIONISM  IS 
A  FORM  OP  RACIAL  DISCRIMINA- 
TION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  vote  by 
the  United  Nations  condemning  Zionism 
as  a  form  of  racial  discrimination  is  an 
irresponsible  action.  It  blunts  the  af- 
firmative progress  made  by  Israel  and 
Egypt  in  the  recent  Sinai  settlement.  It 
weakens  respect  for  the  United  Nations 
system  and  limits  its  chance  to  act  ef- 
fectively within  the  framework  of  its 
clferter. 

It  is  sad  Indeed  that  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  have  per- 
mitted this  unfortunate  resolution  to 
pass.  Most  of  those  states,  I  am  sure, 
did  not  consider  that  matter  on  its  mer- 
its but,  instead,  responded  to  the  threat 
of  oil  blackmail  as  they  have  done  on 
earlier  occasions  in  the  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations. 

The  U.N.  vote  Monday  night  is  a  vic- 
tory for  no  one;  it  can  only  set  back  ef- 
forts for  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East. 


TELEVffilON'S  FAMILY  VIEWINQ 
HOUR 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  for  a  long 
time,  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
efforts  to  improve  the  programing  pre- 
sented each  evening  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans over  network  television.  Thus.  I 
have  read  with  considerable  regret  that 
the  major  guilds  representing  television 
writers,  producers,  and  directors  have 
filed  a  lawsuit  complaining  that  the  new 
family  viewing  concept  violates  the  first 
amendment  guarantee  of  free  expres- 
sion. The  suit  has  been  filed  against  the 
three  major  networks,  the  FCC,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  amended  the  Tele- 
vision Code  by  adopting  language  which 
set  aside  the  first  2  hours  of  evening 
prime  time  television  for  family  viewing. 
The  NAB  also  adopted  language  which 
requires  the  broadcasting  of  warnings 
prior  to  the  showing  of  certain  programs 
in  order  that  parents  can  exercise  dis- 
cretion when  they  feel  questionable  ma- 
terial is  about  to  be  aired. 

The  new  code  language  reads  in  part: 

Entertainment  programs  Inappropriate  for 
viewing  by  a  general  family  audience  should 
not  be  broadcast  during  the  first  hour  of 
network  entertainment  programing  In  prime 
time  and  In  the  immediately  preceding  hour. 
In  the  occasional  case  when  an  entertain- 
ment program  In  this  time  period  is  deemed 
to  be  inappropriate  for  such  an  audience, 
advisories  should  be  used  to  alert  viewers. 
Advisories  should  also  be  used  when  pro- 
grams in  later  prime  time  periods  contain 
material  that  might  be  disturbing  to  signif- 
icant segments  of  the  audience. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  language 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  work.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  I  do 
not  hear  from  at  least  one  of  my  con- 
stituents urging  me  to  do  something  to 
reverse  the  trend  in  television  program- 
ing which  seems  to  offer  ever  increasing 
amounts  of  obscene  and  violent  material. 

The  Hollywood  writers  are  arguing 
that  the  family  viewing  concept  stifles 
their  creativity.  I  do  not  believe  these 
writers  have  allowed  their  creative  juices 
to  be  challenged  by  this  change  in  pro- 
graming policy.  "There  are  successful 
programs  suitable  for  general  audiences 
currently  being  aired.  More  are  being 
created.  Americans  will  not  suffer  cul- 
turally by  being  deprived  of  tales  of  mur- 
der, mayhem,  extortion,  and  rape  during 
the  7  to  9  p.m.  time  slot. 

Most  people  recognize  that  television, 
of  all  the  media,  has  the  strongest  im- 
pact on  our  Nation's  youth.  Its  influence 
is  greater  and  more  lasting.  What  last- 
ing values  are  our  children  going  to 
adopt  from  a  medium  that  bombards 
them  with  vivid  depictions  of  drug  and 
alcohol  use  and  abuse,  violence,  and  sex. 

The  decision  by  the  three  major  net- 
works to  set  aside  the  first  hour  of  prime 
time  viewing  each  evening  is  a  respon- 
sible first  step  by  the  Industry  to  set 
aside  a  specific  time  each  evening  when 
families  can  view  television  together 
without  feeling  uncomfortable. 

Arthur  Taylor,  president  of  CBS,  dem- 
onstrated leadership  in  this  area  by  urg- 
ing the  NAB  Review  Board  to  make  the 
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changes  in  the  existing  code  which  I  have 
mentioned.  It  is  his  belief— and  mine- 
that  these  changes  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Mr.  Taylor  and  other  network 
officials  who  refuse  to  compromise  the 
principles  embodied  in  family  viewing 
are  deserving  of  high  praise  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  should  be  encouraged 
in  their  endeavors  by  every  American 
who  supports  the  family  viewing  cdncept 
and  hopes  to  see  it  expanded. 


THE  U.S.  MARINES 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  200 
years  ago  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  was 
bom.  During  the  two  centuries  of  its 
life,  the  Marine  Corps  t^as  distinguished 
itself  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  in 
every  conceivable  combat  situation.  As 
the  Nation's  elite  military  organization, 
they  have  met  every  kind  of  military 
responsibility  with  vigor  and  have  dis- 
charged every  assignment  with  valor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Marines,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  military  organiza- 
tion, provide  a  barometer  of  the  qualities 
of  our  American  youth.  Made  up.  as  it 
has  been  through  most  of  its  history,  by 
volunteers,  the  Marines  have  attracted 
those  from  among  our  young  people  who 
most  acutely  sense  the  need  for 
patriotism  and  who  feel  most  deeply  the 
need  to  serve  their  Nation  in  time  of 
peril.  It  is  little  wonder  that  a  military 
organization  made  up  of  such  individ- 
uals and  led  by  officers  who  share  the 
same  high  principles  have  throughout 
the  200-year  history  of  the  Marine  Corps 
built  a  record  of  military  accomplish- 
ment unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
modern  military  history. 

During  the  recent  past  when  public 
pressure  has  dictated  a  relaxation  of  dis- 
ciplinary standards  by  other  military 
organizations,  the  Marine  Corps  has  kept 
its  standards  high.  The  same  principles 
which  have  proven  successful  in  building 
character  and  in  instilling  the  will  to 
face  and  overcome  danger  remain  in 
force  throughout  the  Marine  Corps  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  a  nation  as  great  and 
strong  as  the  United  States  can  and 
should  support  one  elite  military  or- 
ganization which  maintains  a  high  state 
of  readiness  and  maximum  versatility. 
Throughout  its  200-year  history  the 
Marines  have  fulfilled  this  role.  The  Na- 
tion's security  requirements  during  the 
next  100  years  clearly  demand  the  same 
high  state  of  readiness  and  the  same  high 
degree  of  dedication.  The  U.S.  Marines 
are  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future  with  the  same  dedication  they 
have  shown  in  meeting  the  tests  of  the 
past  200  years. 


CONSERVATION:  THE  ONLY  SHORT- 
TERM  ENERGY  ANSWER 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  Prof. 
Lewis  D.  Conta,  the  dean  of  the  college 
of  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  has  written  an  excellent 
article  that  was  published  last  August 
in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  maga- 
zine. 

Professor  Conta  points  out  that  ex- 
ponential growth  of  energy  in  the 
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United  States  simply  cannot  and  will 
not  continue.  In  electrical;  generation, 
the  constraints  of  capital,  cooling  water, 
and  manpower  will  not  allow  a  continued 
doubling  of  electricity  supply  every  10 
years.  We  are  already  seeing  a  slow- 
down in  demand,  and  utility  companies 
across  the  country  now  recognize  that 
they  wUl  not  need  as  much  new  gen- 
erating capacity  as  they  had  predicted 
a  few  years  ago. 

Professor  Conta  points  out,  however, 
that  there  is  an  energy  supply  in  this 
coimtry  wliich  can  be  developed  with- 
out recourse  to  the  vast  sums  of  capi- 
tal that  would  be  required,  for  example, 
to  build  tiie  hundreds  of  nuclear  power 
plants  proposed  by  the  administration. 
This  energy  supply,  which  is  truly  enor- 
mous, is  the  energy  we  already  produce— 
and  waste. 

Most  Americans  now  recognize  the 
importance  of  energy  conservation — 
that  is,  using  the  energy  we  produce 
more  efficiently.  But  it  still  remains  to 
translate  this  concern  into  real  energy 
savings.  As  Professor  Conta  states: 

It  seems  clear  that  conservation  efforts 
far  more  vigorous  than  any  now  proposed  are 
our  only  hope.  Furthermore,  conservation 
with  a  goal  of  reduced  total  energy  con- 
sumption must  be  accompanied  by  vigor- 
ous action  to  substitute  other  forms  of  en- 
ergy for  coal,  oU,  gas  and  to  reduce,  rather 
than  augment,  our  dependence  on  elec- 
tricity generated  in  giant  central  power 
stations. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Professor 
Conta's  article  would  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Coming:  the  Real  Energy  Crisis 
(By  Lewis  D.  Conta)  ' 

(If  we  don't  get  off  the  exponential  growth 
curve,  the  year  2000  could  unfold  on  a  U.S. 
landscape  dotted  with  3000  1000-MW  fossil 
and  nuclear  power  plants.  A  grievous  price 
will  have  been  paid:  capital  cost — $2  trillion; 
water  for  condenser  cooling — more  than  two 
thirds  the  total  runoff  of  our  major  rivers; 
and  the  ecological  Impact — a  possible  disas- 
trous cllmatologlcal  effect  resulting  from  the 
massive  heat  flux.  A  far  more  vigorous  con- 
servation effort  is  needed  until  solar  energy, 
sea  thermal,  or  another  self-renewing  sys- 
tem— virtually  pollution-free  of  heat,  gaseous, 
and  particulate  matter — becomes  commer- 
cially feasible.) 

Most  of  the  attention  given  to  the  energy 
crisis  thus  far  has  been  concentrated  on  the 
relatively  short-range  fuel  supply.  The  litera- 
ture abounds  with  wide-ranging  estimates 
of  the  supply  of  fossil  and  nuclear  fuels,  their 
expected  exhaustion  dates,  the  dollar  and 
ecological  costs  of  increasing  the  supply,  and 
the  serious  consequences  of  the  balance  of 
payment  problem. 

Many  authors,  however.  In  giving  estimates 
of  fossil  or  nuclear  fuel  reserves,  fail  to  de- 
fine what  they  mejin  by  reserves.  As  a  result 
their  estimates  range  from  a  life  of  a  very  few 
years,  based  on  proven  reserves  and  current 
costs  and  technology,  to  many  decades,  or  In 
the  case  of  coal,  even  centuries,  based  on  esti- 
mates of  the  total  fuel  that  wUl  be  discovered 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  and  which 
Is  recoverable  at  subatantiaUy  increased  costs, 
using  technologies  not  yet  available. 
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In  addition,  these  estimates  for  the  most 
part  are  muddled  by  the  confusion  surround- 
ing the  question  of  current  versus  future 
rates  of  consumption.  At  present  rates  we 
have  sufficient  coal  In  the  U.S.  to  last  per- 
haps a  thousand  years.  But  if  we  should,  as 
some  suggest,  generate  most  of  our  electrical 
energy  from  coal,  and  if  the  rate  of  electrical 
energy  consumption  continues  to  double 
every  10  yr,  then  a  lOOO-yr  supply  of  coal 
would  be  exhausted  In  about  60  yr.  And  if 
we  should  work  very  hard  at  exploration  and 
recovery  and  develop  a  2000-yr  supply,  this 
would   only   carry   us   an   additional    10   yr. 

In  spite  of  these  differences,  most  workers 
in  the  energy  supply  area  agree  that  the 
fossil  fuel  era  will  come  to  an  end,  and  in 
the  case  of  oil  and  gas  this  end  is  not  far  off. 
The  general  feeling  seems  to  be.  however, 
that  If  these  fuels  can  carry  us  to  the  day 
when  the  breeder  or  fusion  reactor  is  com- 
mercially available,  or  untU  some  tech- 
nological miracle  makes  a  new  energy  source 
available,  we  will  be  out  of  the  woods  and 
can  continue  down  our  current  fat  and 
happy  path.  I  should  like,  In  this  article, 
to  postulate  a  miracle  that  would  solve  for- 
ever the  problem  of  fuel  supply — perhaps  the 
Invention  of  a  pill  that  turns  water  Into  oil — 
and  explore  whether  this  would,  In  fact,  solve 
our  energy  problem. 

Coal,  oil,  and  uranium  themselves  are  of 
little  use  to  man.  He  needs  thermal  energy, 
easily  derivable  from  fossil  fuels,  to  heat 
his  homes  and  buUdings  and  for  Industrial 
processing.  But  over  half  of  his  energy  needs 
are  in  the  form  of  a  rotating  shaft,  or  as 
electrical  energy.  Since  these  are  mutually 
Interconvertible  through  the  motor  and  gen- 
erator, either  one  will  do.  A  rotating  shaft 
Is  produced  from  the  common  energy  sources 
by  means  of  a  heat  engine — tjrpically  a  steam 
turbine  to  produce  electrical  energy  and  an 
Internal  combustion  engln»  for  transporta- 
tion. In  this  discussion,  we  shall  limit  our 
attention  to  the  large  central  steam  power 
plant,  tising  either  fossil  or  nuclear  fuel, 
which  produces  our  electrical  energy.  These 
plants  currently  account  for  about  26  per- 
cent of  our  total  energy  consumption,  and 
the  percentage  grows  each  year. 

For  most  of  this  century  we  have  been 
on  a  growth  curve  that  called  for  the  dou- 
bling of  our  electric  generating  plant  capac- 
ity every  8  to  10  yr.  For  the  past  several 
years  it  has  been  at  substantiaUy  higher 
than  a  10-yr  doubling  rate,  yet  the  recent 
brownouts  and  voltage  reductions  demon- 
strate that  we  have  not  been  biUlding  ca- 
pacity beyond  oui  needs.  In  order  to  remain 
on  this  historic  curve  for  another  25  yr,  until 
the  year  2000,  we  will  need  to  have  added  to 
our  generating  capacity,  between  1970  and 
2000.  an  average  of  60  lOOO-MW  power  plants 
m  each  of  the  continental  states.  A  lOOO-MW 
plant  Is  a  very  large  plant.  There  are  very 
few  that  large  now,  although  most  future 
stations  will  be  at  least  this  size.  In  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  we  have  been  trying 
for  over  6  yr  to  find  an  acceptable  site  for 
a  single  nuclear  power  plant,  thus  far  with- 
out success.  After  we  have  succeeded  In  this 
search,  where  will  we  build  the  others? 
Where  vrtll  any  state  find  sites  for  50  major 
power  plants? 

But  perhaps  remaining  on  the  historic 
growth  curve  Is  unrealistic.  Do  we  really  need 
this  much  electric  energy?  Some  people,  Phil 
Ross  of  Westinghouse  among  them,  have  been 
making  a  very  strong  case  for  the  proposal 
that  we  win  need  more  than  this  number. 
They  point  out,  very  properly,  that  we  will 
soon  be  approaching  the  end  of  the  petro- 
leum age.  and  that  the  remaining  supplies 
wUl  need  to  be  reserved  for  usee  for  which 
there  are  no  adequate  sutwUtutes:  The  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  materials,  pesticides, 
and  fertilizers  are  some  examples. 

NORTH    slope:    a    a-YIAR    SUPPI.T 

The  problem  of  finding  a  continuing  oil 
supply  may  be  demonstrated  by  considering 
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the  Frudhoe  Bay  field  on  Alaslu's  north  slope. 
This  strike,  the  largest  In  a  long  time  In  the 
U.S.,  was  made  several  years  ago,  and  It  will 
be  some  time  yet  before  the  first  oil  Sows 
through  the  pipeline,  now  finally  under  con- 
struction at  the  current  estimated  cost  of  $6 
billion.  Tet  this  field  has  an  estimated  ca- 
pacity that  would  supply  total  current  U.8. 
needs  for  only  2  yr.  Thus,  to  maintain  Inde- 
pendence In  petroleum  supplies  we  would 
need  to  make  a  Prudhoe  Bay  strike,  or  its 
equivalent  In  lesser  fields,  every  3  yr.  And  at 
current  growth  rates  this  Interval  would  be 
reduced  to  every  year  by  1900,  and  about 
every  6  months  by  2000.  Since  discoveries  of 
this  magnitude  are  inconceivable  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  Phil  Roes  and  others  propose 
that  we  should  move  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  an  all -electric  economy,  since  it  is 
only  through  the  electrical  path  that  nuclear 
energy  can  supply  many  of  our  energy  needs. 
Based  on  this  proposal,  Ross  projects  a  need 
for  about  60  lOOO-MW  plants  in  each  state  by 
the  year  2000. 

But  what  about  conservation?  Can  we  re- 
duce the  projected  rate  of  growth  of  con- 
sump^on  enough  to  solve  the  problem?  Per- 
haps we  can,  but  only  by  a  far  greater 
awareness  of  the  problem  and  a  far  greater 
national  dedication  to  conservation  than 
anything  we  eu«  likely  to  see.  The  most  In- 
tensive current  study  of  this  problem  is  that 
carried  out  by  the  Pord  Foundation  Energy 
Policy  Project.  The  final  report  of  this  proj- 
ect, entitled  "A  Time  to  Choose,"  suggests  a 
scenario  that  would  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  of  energy  consumption  to  half  the 
historic  rate.  Since  the  projection  Is  based 
.on  total  energy  consumption  and  since  the 
fraction  that  is  In  the  form  of  electric  energy 
has  been  increasing  steadily,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase,  this  scenario  would  not 
cut  the  number  of  projected  power  plants 
needed  by  one  half,  but  might  result  in  a 
reduction  1»  30  to  36  per  state,  still  a  for- 
midable number.  The  trouble  with  such 
scenarios  is  our  tendency  to  read  the  head- 
lines and  neglect  the  fine  print.  We  learn 
that  It  is  possible  to  cut  the  growth  rate  in 
half,  and  then  relax  and  assume  that  it  will 
be  done — without  reading  on  to  learn  what  is 
required.  The  fine  print  in  the  EP  Report 
tells  us  that  we  must  Improve  drastically 
the  construction  of  all  buildings  to  reduce 
heat  fiow  and  infiltration,  turn  to  more  ef- 
ficient systems  such  as  heat  pumps  for  space 
conditioning,  reduce  lighting  intensities, 
make  extensive  use  of  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing and  of  onsite  total  power  plants,  buUd 
smaller,  lighter  cars  with  dlesel  engines  or 
other  efficient  drives,  etc. 

I  fall  to  see  any  real  drive  to  take  any  of 
these  required  actions.  Big,  overpowered,  alr- 
condltloned  oars,  still  actively  promoted  by 
the  Industry,  have  started  to  make  a  come- 
back now  that  the  gasoline  shortage  is  over — 
at  least  temporarily.  Since  the  average  life 
of  an  automobile  is  approximately  10  yr,  an 
Inefficient  car  built  now  will  continue  to  be 
a  burden  for  the  next  decade.  The  situation 
In  the  construction  Industry  u  even  more 
serious,  for  here  we  are  looking  at  a  turn- 
around time  of  at  least  60  yr;  yet  I  fall  to 
see  any  drastic  change  in  buildings  now  un- 
der construction  or  planned — even  in  New 
England,  where  air  conditioning  is  not  a 
necessity  and  where  the  energy  pinch  Is  most 
severe.  Furthermore,  it  is  unlikely  that 
drastic  changes  will  occur  imtil  codes  or 
atandards  are  adopted  to  mandate  the  neces- 
sary changes.  Unfortunately  these  are  likely 
to  be  very  slow  In  coming. 

We  should  be  careful,  too,  not  to  take  too 
much  comfort  from  the  sometimes  Impres- 
sive savings  that  resulted  from  conservation 
methods  adopted  during  and  foUowlng  the 
oU  embargo.  It  was  not  too  difficult  during 
this  period  to  turn  thermostats  down  to  88° 
F  (30*  C),  turn  out  Ughts  not  in  use,  and 


turn  off  TV  sets  when  no  one  was  watching. 
To  go  farther,  however,  will  require  that  we 
shiver  in  the  dark — and  we  are  not  going  to 
do  that — at  least  not  yet.  Furthermore,  as 
many  economists  have  pointed  out,  the  en- 
ergy content  of  each  unit  of  gross  national 
product  has  been  nearly  constant  for  many 
years,  and  during  1974  the  GNP  decreased: 
this  decrease  probably  accounted  for  a  great- 
er reduction  than  our  conscious  efforts  to 
conserve.  Presumably  the  ONP  will  begin  to 
rise  again,  and,  unless  we  change  our  ways, 
energy  consumption  will  rise  with  it. 

TRBZX  MAJOR  OETERBXNTS 

There  are  powerful  voices,  too,  urging  that 
we  Increase  the  fraction  of  our  total  energy 
consumption  that  is  in  the  form  of  electric 
energy.  Boss  has  already  been  cited  in  this 
regard.  The  Jan.  1975  issue  of  Fortune  car- 
ried a  position  paper,  "Nuclear  Energy  and 
the  Putiu'e,"  by  John  W.  Simpson,  in  which 
the  author  makes  a  plea  for  the  use  of  "more 
electricity  in  the  years  to  come,  not  less," 
and  suggests  that  we  "substitute  electricity 
for  direct  combustion  of  oil  and  gas  wher- 
ever technically  and  economically  feasible." 
Even  more  ominously  the  Blueprint  for  Proj- 
ect Independence  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration suggests  that  we  stimulate  elec- 
trical use  rather  than  oil  and  gas  in  the  resi- 
dential and  commercial  sectors,  and  Insist 
that  all  new  buildings  be  heated  and  cooled 
by  electricity. 

Whenever  we  push  conservation  and 
achieve  the  technical  fix  of  the  Ford  Project, 
or  follow  the  all-electric  route  proposed  by 
the  proponents  of  nuclear  power,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  need  for  an  average  of  30  to  60 
1000-MW  power  plants  in  each  state  in  the 
union  by  the  year  2000.  In  further  support 
of  these  nvunbers,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, In  a  news  release  dated  Sept.  24, 
1974,  projected  a  need  for  1.677  million  MW 
of  capacity  in  the  contiguous  United  States 
by  1993,  or  an  average  of  35  1000-MW  plants 
per  state.  Continuing  their  projection  to  the 
year  2000  would  indicate  a  need  for  more 
than  60  such  plants  per  state  by  that  date. 
Can  we  have  these  plants  in  operation  by  that 
time?  I  believe  the  answer  is  clearly  no,  for 
at  least  three  Important  reasons: 

The  first  problem  Is  that  of  locating  ac- 
ceptable sites,  the  major  criterion  being  the 
availability  of  enormous  quantities  of  cool- 
ing water.  Although  the  best  fossil  fuel 
plants  can  reach  an  efficiency  of  40  percent, 
the  large  number  of  older  plants,  and  the 
growing  number  of  less  efficient  nuclear  and 
gas  turbine  plants  In  the  total  mix  resxUts 
In  a  national  overall  average  efficiency  below 
36  percent.  At  thU  Agure  a  1000-MW  station 
will  reject  about  6.3X10»  Btu/hr  (1.86X 
10"/kW),  and  will  require,  for  a  reasonable 
temperature  rise  through  the  condenser,  a 
cooling  water  fiow  of  nearly  a  million  gal- 
lons per  minute  (63,000  1/s).  The  undesir- 
able environmental  effect  of  this  massive 
heat  flux  is  well  known,  but  I  fear  that  when 
the  crunch  comes,  ecological  problems  will  be 
forgotten  and  only  the  availability  of  cool- 
ing water  will  be  considered.  We  saw  last 
winter  what  the  public  will  put  up  with  in 
cost  and  inconvenience  in  order  to  get  gaso- 
line, and  electrical  energy  is  even  more  vital 
to  our  comfort  and  health.  However,  even  if 
ecological  effects  are  ignored,  we  simply  do 
not  have  enough  sites  with  the  required 
quantities  of  water  avaUable.  A  long-range 
study  made  for  the  AEC  at  the  Hanford 
Engineering  Development  Laborat<M7  Indi- 
cates that  our  rivers  and  streams  will  fall 
far  short  of  providing  cooling  water  for 
steam  power  plants  in  1990  for  once-through 
cooling.  One  proposal  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem is  the  establishment  of  nuclear  parks 
containing  five  or  more  1000-MW  planU  on 
a  single  site.  While  this  would  reduce  the 
total  number  of  sites  required,  it  would  In- 
crease the  water  reqiUrement  per  site  to  5 
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or  more  million  gpm  (316,600  l/s) .  thus  elim- 
inating all  but  very  large  rivers  and  lakes 
or  the  open  ocean  as  possible  sites. 

Many  proposals  for  easing  this  problem 
have  been  made,  but  none  appear  likely  to 
solve  the  problem.  The  most  attractive  is  to 
use  the  waste  heat  for  some  useful  purpose. 
However,  how  many  uses  can  one  find  for  a 
million  gallons  per  minute  of  lukewarm  wa- 
ter? Even  if  the  temperature  were  high 
enough  to  make  the  water  useful  for  q>ace 
heating,  and  this  would  only  be  made  pos- 
sible by  a  substantial  reduction  in  plant 
efficiency  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fuel  consumed  and  waste  heat 
produced,  the  amount  of  energy  available 
would  be  enough  to  heat  the  houses  of  near- 
ly a  million  people — and  we  do  not  propose 
to  locate  nuclear  power  plants  in  the  middle 
of  major  cities.  Even  if  we  were  willing  to 
accept  this  risk,  we  do  not  have  an  average 
of  30  to  60  population  centers  of  this  size  in 
each  state.  Other  uses  such  as  aquaculture 
have  been  proposed,  but  handling  and  use- 
fully employing  warm  water  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  gallons  per  minute  pose  problems 
that  have  thus  ftw  made  all  proposed  ap- 
plications impractical. 

A  more  reasonable  proposal  is  the  use  of 
wet  cooling  towers.  However,  the  cooling 
towers  for  a  1000-MW  plant  will  evaporate 
approximately  10  to  20  thousand  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  (630-1260  l/s).  and  a  5000- 
MW  park  would  evaporate  about  100,000  gpm 
(6200  l/s).  A  study  of  the  plant  siting  prob- 
lem in  Rhode  Island  has  Indicated  that  there 
is  not  a  single  Island  site  in  the  state  with 
enough  expendable  water  to  handle  the  re- 
quirements of  a  single  1000-MW  plant.  A  salt 
water  cooling  tower  would  need  to  be  larger 
and  more  expensive  than  one  using  fresh 
water,  and  would  present  the  additional 
problems  of  corrosion  and  salt  contamina- 
tion of  the  land  near  the  plant.  The  climatic 
effect  of  the  evaporation  of  massive  amounts 
of  water  is  another  matter  of  serious  concern, 
particularly  in  coastal  regions  which  already 
suffer  from  fog  and  himiiidity  problems.  A 
nuclear  park,  unless  It  were  located  on  the 
open  ocean,  would  find  Itself  engulfed  in  a 
fog-enshrouded  rain  forest. 

Dry  cooling  towers  are  another  possibility, 
but  they  too  would  be  much  larger  and  more 
expensive  than  wet  towers,  and  would  catise 
a  substantial  degradation  in  plant  efficiency 
and  an  Increase  in  plant  size  and  cost.  No  dry 
cooling  tower  of  the  size  required  for  a  ma- 
jor power  plant  has  yet  been  built. 

Undoubtedly  a  combination  of  these 
schemes,  and  perhaps  others  yet  to  be  ex- 
plored, will  be  used,  and  perhaps  the  combi- 
nation will  permit  the  siting  of  the  plants 
that  will  be  necesary  in  the  year  2000.  How- 
ever, the  world  will  not  end  in  25  yr,  and  to 
remain  on  the  historic  growth  curve  will  re- 
quire the  addition  of  another  30  to  50  plants 
per  state  In  the  following  decade — a  chal- 
lenge that  is,  in  my  estimation,  completely 
impossible  to  meet. 

A  second  major  deterrent  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  projected  power  plants  is  the 
enormous  capital  sums  that  must  be  raised. 
Fifty  power  plants  per  state  plus  the  re- 
quired transformer  and  transmission  systems 
would  cost  between  1.6  and  2  trillion  1974 
dollars.  To  this  must  be  added  the  vast  sums 
called  for  in  Project  Independence  to  locate 
and  open  new  coal  and  uranium  mines  and 
petroleum  fields;  build  shale  oil  and  tar  sand 
conversion  plants,  and  coal  gasification,  liqul- 
factlon,  and  desulfurlzatlon  plants;  build 
fleets  of  supertankers,  and  supertanker  ports, 
and  finally  pay  the  Arabs  for  the  oil  to  fill 
the  supertankers.  It  seems  clear  that  if  these 
needs  are  met  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
nearly  all  other  demands  for  capital  funds 
outside  of  the  energy  industries.  Anyone  who 
reads  the  financial  pages  of  the  daily  news- 
papers U  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  the 
utUltles  are  already  having  with  the  prob- 
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lem,  and  of  the  fact  that  major  construc- 
tion projects  have  alrejwly  been  delayed  for 
this  reason.  Edison  Electric  Institute  figiires 
Indicate  that  by  last  October,  $16.1  billion 
of  the  (88  billion  projected  to  be  spent  on 
construction  between  1975  and  1978  had 
been  cancelled  or  ftostponed.  These  data  in- 
cluded cancellation  or  deferment  of  41  per- 
cent of  the  nuclear  projects  planned. 

A  third  deterrent  to  the  construction  of 
the  projected  power  plants  and  the  con- 
comitant Increase  in  energy  supplies  is  the 
lack  of  trained  manpower.  A  study  carried 
out  b^  the  National  Planning  Association  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Indicates 
a  need  in  seven  selected  energy-related  sec- 
tors for  an  Increase  between  1970  and  1986 
from  the  current  101,000  to  224,600  engineers 
and  from  141,400  to  307,300  scientists — most- 
ly physicists,  chemists,  and  mathematicians. 
These  do  not  Include  manpower  needs  in  the 
second-tier  sectors,  I.e.,  those  supplying  the 
primary  energy  industries.  Making  reason- 
able assumptions  concerning  attrition  and 
drop-outs  from  the  profession,  the  annual 
need  for  new  engineers  by  1985  will  equal 
approximately  half  of  the  current  output  of 
the  nation's  engineering  colleges.  Since  theaa 
industries  currently  employ  only  about  rO 
percent  of  the  total  engineering  pool,  the 
probability  of  meeting  expected  manpower 
needs  is  small.  The  problem  is  actually  worse 
than  these  numbers  indicate,  since  the  most 
dramatic  growth  will,  unless  we  change  our 
path  drastically,  come  after  1985.  A  recently 
released  forecast  of  the  AEC  indicates  that 
skilled  manpower  needs  for  power  plants 
alone  will  Increase  from  a  current  160,000 
to  over  a  million  by  2000,  a  greater  than  six- 
fold increase.  The  probability  that  these 
trained  manpower  needs  can  be  met  is  small 
Indeed. 

The  fact  that  we  are  already  experiencing 
brownouts  and  voltage  reductions,  difficul- 
ties in  finding  acceptable  plant  sites,  prob- 
lems with  raising  the  capital  sums  needed, 
and  shortages  of  technically  trained  man- 
power should  Indicate  that  the  vast  projects 
associated  with  Project  Independence  and 
with  the  construction  of  30  to  60  giant 
power  plants  in  each  state  in  the  union  will 
not  be  possible.  The  problem,  of  course,  Is 
that  we  have  been  living  for  most  of  this 
centiu^  on  an  exponential  growth  curve  of 
electrical  energy  consumption,  and  we  are 
approaching  the  end  of  our  ability  to  stay  on 
this  curve.  The  fact  that  we  have  had  a  long 
history  of  following  such  a  curve  does  not 
guarantee  a  long  futiire. 

THE  BEND  IN  THE  CURVE 

Reactions  to  such  pessimistic  predictions 
seem  to  fall  into  two  major  categories.  The 
first  suggests  that  the  growth  curve  will  ulti- 
mately bend,  that  is,  we  will  get  off  the  expo- 
nential curve.  This  Is  certainly  true,  but  it 
does  not  explain  how  or  why  we  will  change 
course.  Faced  with  the  fact  that  we  are  on  a 
curve  leading  to  an  unattainable  destination, 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  people  react 
by  saying  that,  since  we  obviously  can't  get 
there,  then  the  curve  will  change;  hence  we 
can  relax  and  let  nature  take  its  course.  Na- 
ture, unfortunately,  has  cruel  ways  of  pro- 
ducing change.  It  would  clearly  be  better  to 
realize  that  we  must  change  course,  and  take 
action  to  produce  the  change  in  ways  which 
will  result  in  the  least  possible  distortions  in 
our  lives.  Ideally  we  should  change  course 
gradually  toward  an  attainable  goal— one 
with  which  we  can  live,  although  it  might 
not  be  as  desirable  as  the  original.  If  the 
change  cannot  be  as  smooth  as  the  Ideal, 
It  should  at  least  take  the  form  of  a 
series  of  small  perturbations,  rather  than  a 
delayed  major  upheaval.  Unfortunately  it  is 
man's  nature  to  resist  as  long  as  possible,  and 
to  follow  the  historic  path  until  a  major  cor- 
rection is  required.  The  Arab  embargo  was 
the  most  recent  and  strongest  impetus  to- 


ward a  new  course,  but  unfortunately  many 
of  us,  Including  ordinary  citizens  as  well  as 
spokesmen  for  the  energy  Industries,  are 
choosing  to  ignore  the  warning  and  are  try- 
ing to  stay  as  close  to  the  historic  growth 
curve  as  possible.  This  can  do  nothing  but 
guarantee  a  much  more  difficult  adjustment 
sometime  in  the  future. 

The  second  type  of  reaction  to  my  pessi- 
mistic statements  is  to  accuse  me  of  ignor- 
ing coming  changes  in  technology,  of  assum- 
ing that  we  will  have  the  same  kinds  of  power 
plants  in  the  year  2000  as  we  have  now.  My 
response  is  of  two  kinds.  First  I  believe  we 
will  in  fact  be  depending  In  2000  on  the  types 
of  power  plsmts  we  are  now  building.  It  cur- 
rently takes  about  10  yr.  from  the  first  deci- 
sion to  build  a  nuclear  power  plant  until 
the  plant  in  on  line  producing  electrical  en- 
ergy. Part  of  this  time  is  spent  in  obtaining 
site  approval  and  various  licenses,  but  these 
procedxu'es  cannot  even  start  until  the  na- 
tiire  of  the  plant  is  fixed  and  its  major  fea- 
tures established.  Thus,  If  we  are  to  have  a 
substantial  number  of  new  types  of  plants 
In  operation  by  2000,  they  must  be  started  in 
1990.  But  we  won't  start  a  large  number  of 
radically  new  plants  in  1990  unless  a  few  pro- 
totypes have  demonstrated  feasibility.  These 
protot3rpes  must,  therefore,  be  started  In  1980. 
Does  anyone  seriously  suggest  that  we  will  be 
ready  in  6  yr  to  build  anything  radically  dif- 
ferent from  our  current  fossil  or  nuclear 
plants? 

My  second  response  is  to  say  that  even  If 
we  could  build  radically  different  plants 
that  early,  the  major  arguments  remain. 
Breeder  reactors  will  have  the  same  siting 
problems  as  current  plants,  and  will  cost  a 
great  deal  more.  Oeothermal  plants  will  also 
share  the  same  problems.  Central  solar  en- 
ergy plants  following  the  Meinel  scheme 
will  have  even  greater  cooling  water  require- 
ments, and  will  require,  furthermore,  that 
the  water  be  piped  from  the  ocean  across 
mountains  to  the  desert,  and  then  returned 
to  the  seas.  The  orbiting  solar  energy  satel- 
lite proposed  by  Olaser  would  have  no  water 
requirement,  but,  in  common  with  the 
Meinel  concept,  presupposes  substantial 
breakthroughs  in  technology  and  in  cost — 
breakthroughs  that  demand  manpower  and 
dollars  that  are  not  being  made  available. 
Sea  thermal  power  plants  are  probably  feasi- 
ble now,  and  by  their  nature  take  care  of  the 
waste  heat  problem.  They  would,  however, 
require  a  large  input  of  technical  manpower 
to  solve  many  problems — not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  of  energy  transmissions  to 
load  centers.  They  would,  furthermore,  In- 
volve very  high  capital  costs.  Thus  any  new 
technology  now  in  sight  will  run  into  at 
least  two  of  the  three  major  constraints — 
waste  heat  disposal,  capital  costs,  and 
trained  manpower  requirements.  Clearly  our 
most  serious  shortage  is  time,  and  we  have 
frittered  this  away  by  not  appreciating  and 
facing  the  problem  early  enough. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    ALTERNATIVES? 

If  these  arguments  are  sound  and  we  can- 
not build  power  plants  to  meet  our  projected 
needs,  what  are  the  alternatives?  It  seems 
clear  that  conservation  efforts  far  more 
vigorous  than  any  now  proposed  are  our 
only  hope.  Furthermore,  conservation  with  a 
goal  of  reduced  total  energy  consimiption 
must  be  accompanied  by  vigorous  action  to 
substitute  other  forms  of  energy  for  coal, 
oil,  and  gas  and  to  reduce,  rather  than  aug- 
ment, our  dependence  on  electricity  gener- 
ated in  giant  central  power  stations.  Meth- 
ods of  conserving  energy  in  general  have 
been  widely  publicized  over  the  past  year, 
and  dramatic  results  achieved  whenever  a 
serious  effort  was  made.  Methods  are  also 
avaUable  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  elec- 
tric energy,  and  to  Improve  the  overall  ef- 
ficiency of  generation. 

Approximately    26    percent    of    our    total 


energy  consumption  is  used  for  space  heat- 
ing and  cooling  and  for  hot  water.  Most  of 
the  cooling,  and  a  growing  percentage  of  the 
space  and  water  heating,  are  now  accom- 
plished using  electricity.  Clearly  if  we  are 
to  reduce  the  escalating  need  for  central 
power  plants,  we  should  not  be  using  resist- 
ance heaters  to  heat  air  and  water.  Oas  or 
oil  can  accomplish  the  same  end  with  a  much 
smaller  energy  input,  and  the  use  of  heat 
pumps  would  produce  an  even  greater  sav- 
ing in  total  energy.  It  makes  little  sense  to 
start  with  thermal  energy  from  combustion, 
convert  it  to  electrical  energy  in  a  very  ex- 
pensive plant  with  a  resultant  loss  of  two 
thirds  as  waste  energy — which  becomes  ther- 
mal pollution  and  an  environmental  hazard — 
and  then  reconvert  the  remaining  valuable 
third  from  high-quality  electrical  energy 
back  to  low-temperature  thermal  energy  to 
heat  a  room  to  70*F  (21  •C)  or  water  to  120* 
F  (49''C).  It  doesn't  even  make  sense  to  xise 
thermal  energy  from  combustion  at  3000*F 
(1660°C)  to  heat  air  or  water  to  a  very  mod- 
est temperature  with  a  very  large  Increase 
in  entropy  and  loss  In  availability.  We  should 
be  using  waste  heat  or  solar  energy  for  these 
low-temperature  needs.  Even  in  New  EUigland 
at  least  half  of  the  energy  for  heating  and 
cooling  could  be  replaced  by  solar  energy — 
particularly  In  new  construction.  The  tech- 
nology Is  essentially  ready,  and  all  we  need 
is  the  determination,  and  perhaps  some 
changes  in  financing  arrangements.  A  major 
push  to  utilize  solar  energy  as  much  and  as 
soon  as  possible  is  the  most  effective  single 
procedure  we  can  use  to  reduca  the  growth 
of  electrical  load,  and  thus  reduce  the  need 
for  an  unattainable  expansion  of  generating 
capacity.  When  energy  spokesmen  state  that 
solar  energy  cannot  contribute  to  our  energy 
needs  before  1990  or  2000,  they  are  generally 
referring  to  the  sun  as  a  soiirce  of  electrical 
energy.  For  use  as  a  simple  low-temperature 
heat  source  the  technology  is  simple  and 
only  large-scale  commercial  application  is 
missing. 

ONSriE    POWER 

The  use  of  waste  heat  for  space  heating 
and  cooling  and  for  bat  water  is  also  pos- 
sible immediately.  Attempts  to  find  practical 
uses  for  the  waste  heat  from  large  central 
steam  power  plants  are  frustrated  by  the 
enormous  quantity  and  low  temperature  of 
the  rejected  energy.  Diesel  engines  and  gas 
turbines,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  unlike 
steam  power  plants,  efficient  in  small  sizes, 
and  discharge  waste  heat  at  temperatures 
high  enough  to  be  useful  for  heating  or  cool- 
ing. By  making  use  of  the  rejected  heat  in 
this  fashion,  overall  plant  efficiencies  as  high 
as  60  or  70  percent  are  attainable;  this  Is 
roughly  double  the  efficiency  of  central  power 
plants.  Furthermore,  the  greatly  reduced 
quantity  of  waste  heat  is  discharged  directly 
to  the  atmosphere,  rather  than  to  cooling 
water,  and  in  this  way  the  major  problem 
associated  with  the  plant  siting  is  eliminated. 
Onsite  plants  which  provide  electrical  energy, 
space  heating,  hot  water,  and  air  condition- 
ing for  apartment  complexes,  commercial 
buildings,  and  shopping  centers  are  an  eco- 
nomical and  practical  way  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  exf)ansion  of  central  power  sta- 
tions, and  their  use  would  result  in  substan- 
tial savings  in  total  energy.  They  do,  of 
course,  depend  on  gas  or  oil  for  fuels,  but 
their  high  overall  efficiency  would  extend  the 
life  Oif  these  fuels,  and  thus  buy  the  time 
needed  to  develop  alternate  energy  sources. 
They  also  enjoy  a  substantially  lower  capital 
cost  i>er  kilowatt  than  central  power  sta- 
tions— pyarticularly  nuclear  plants — and  can 
be  placed  in  operation  in  months  rather  than 
years 

This  concept  of  onsite  power  with  waste 
heat  recovery,  known  as  total  energy,  has 
been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  its  use  will 
undoubtedly  grow.  Some  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  it,  such  as  seasonal  changes  In 
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r^atlve  electrlc&l  and  thermal  energy  needs, 
and  the  need  for  operators  and  maintenance 
people,  can  be  minimized  by  expanding  the 
concept  to  cover  large  and  more  varied  groups 
of  customers  and  adding  new  loads — and 
possibly  energy  soiirces — such  as  water  and 
se.vage  treatment  and  solid  waste  disposal. 
This  concept,  called  a  modular  integrated 
utility  system,  or  MIUS,  Is  iinder  serious  in- 
vestigation by  HUD  with  the  support  of 
ERDA.  EPA,  NBS,  and  NASA.  Pull -scale  dem- 
onstration plants  are  being  planned. 

Total  energy  and  MIUS  systems  recover 
waste  heat  as  a  by-product  of  the  generation 
of  electrical  energy.  The  converse  scheme  Is 
also  possible,  but  little  used,  i.e.,  the  genera- 
tion of  electrical  energy  as  a  by-product  of 
the  process  steam  used  in  industrial  opera- 
tions. By  passing  the  steam  through  back 
pressure  turbines  before  it  enters  the  process- 
ing operation,  low-cost  electrical  energy  can 
be  generated,  and  the  overall  efficiency  of 
the  process  substantially  increased.  Again 
first  coets  are  low,  the  environmental  prob- 
lems minimal,  and  the  technology  is  well- 
developed  and  available. 

Exhaust  steam  from  turbines,  either  In- 
dustrial or  utility,  can  also  be  used  for  space 
beating  in  district  beating  systems.  Such 
systems  have  been  in  use  for  many  years 
in  central  areas  of  a  few  U.S.  cities,  and  their 
use  is  growing,  particularly  In  some  foreign 
countries.  A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle described  plans  to  develop  a  national 
central-heating  system  in  West  Germany 
which  would  use  exhaust  steam  from  tur- 
bines and  would  serve  all  towns  with  over 
40,000  people.  To  get  around  the  problem  of 
the  low  temperature  of  the  waste  heat,  pro- 
posals to  use  this  energy  as  the  heat  source 
for  domestic  heat  pumps  have  also  been 
made. 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  urge 
the  necessity  for  vigorous  conservation  and 
the  reduction  In  demand  for  electrical  energy, 
rather  than  to  detail  the  methods  for  ac- 
complishing it.  these  examples  will  suffice. 
Recent  literature  abounds  with  excellent  ad- 
vice on  conservation  procedures.  The  Ford 
Foundation  Energy  Policy  Project  publica- 
tions—the FiTial  Report  and  the  back-up  pub- 
lications— are  particularly  good  sources. 

LONG    VlrW    VBKStrs    "PROFTTABIX"    8HOBT    VIEW 

If  this  description  of  the  coming  crisis  in 
energy  is  real,  why  has  it  been  Ignored  for 
so  long,  and  why  are  intelligent  and  knowl- 
edgeable people  proposing  that  we  move  in 
the  opposite  direction.  I.e.,  toward  an  expand- 
ing dependence  on  electrical  energy?  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  lies  in  our  tendency  to  lock 
at  problems  from  a  relatively  parochial  point 
of  view  and  over  a  relatively  short  time  span 
Most  of  our  decisions  are  based  on  economic 
factors  and  too  often  on  poor  economics  or  on 
economic  analyses  limited  to  a  selected  part 
of  the  complete  problem.  A  builder  or  devel- 
oper of  housing  or  commercial  space  for 
example.  Is  behaving  in  a  perfectly  rational 
manner  when  he  puts  great  stress  on  first 
cost,  and  little  or  none  on  total  life  costs— 

u ''iVm^^T'**^  •="*"•  toin^late  capital 
U  difficult  to  raise,  and  expensive,  and  he 
U  interested  in  keeping  the  selling  price  as 
LnT.'t  ^""*   **  *  '*"'*•  'lectrilal  resu?! 

L  n«.  ^  T^-  '"■''  ***  *  Tt^tionax  Choice.  He 
of  ^h.Tr*  .f*^*'"'"''*^  "^^^  *^«  ll^'t'^n*  cost 
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^1  m»V^  K*^*  *^*  ™"8hly  twice  J  much 
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to  a  ntmty  The  addition  of  a  20-kW  load 
to  a  houae  In  order  to  save  a  few  thousand 


dollars  on  the  first  cost  of  the  heating  and 
air  conditioning  systems,  either  oil-fired  or 
solar,  will  require  that  a  utility  Invest  ap- 
proximately $10,000  in  additional  plant  ca- 
pacity to  ensure  the  availability  of  the  extra 
20  kW.  In  the  past,  utilities  have  been  willing 
and  anxious  to  do  this,  but  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  they  will  be  able  or  willing 
to  meet  projected  demands.  As  a  result,  the 
future  owner  of  the  house  may  find  himself 
in  a  very  difficult  position.  Similarly,  the 
builder  of  a  large  commercial  building  may 
decide  against  a  total  energy  plant  on  the 
basis  of  first  cost,  without  considering  that 
a  utility  will  have  to  make  a  substantially 
larger  Investment  In  order  to  supply  the  new 
peak  load. 

The  utilities,  too,  must  of  necessity  look  at 
the  problem  from  a  one-sided  point  of  view. 
They  are  in  a  highly  capital  Intensive  busi- 
ness, and  in  order  to  pay  dividends  on  this 
investment,  they  strive  to  keep  the  machin- 
ery running  as  many  hours  a  year  as  possi- 
ble. Thus  they  are  willing  to  offer  special 
Inducements  to  build  off-peak  load  even 
though  the  oil  the  plant  consumes  at  night 
has  Just  as  disastrous  an  effect  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  on  our  growing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  supplies  as  day-time  oil. 

We  must  realize,  too.  that  the  oil  Import 
problem  can  only  get  worse.  We  are  now 
Importing  crude  oil.  a  relatively  cheap  un- 
refined material.  The  oil  producing  nations, 
however,  have  already  begun  to  invest  some 
of  their  surplus  capital  in  refineries  and 
other  processing  facilities  for  converting 
crude  oil  into  finished  products.  The  time 
is  coming,  therefore,  when  we  will  be  forced 
to  burn  our  own  crude  oil.  and  import  fer- 
tilizers, plastics,  gasoline,  and  other  fin- 
ished products  from  the  countries  that  con- 
trol the  raw  material.  When  this  happens 
the  balance  of  payments  problem  will  be  far 
worse  than  we  now  anticipate. 

The  problem  of  oil  Imports  Is  so  Important 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  has  proposed  requiring 
that  future  homes  and  buildings  be  heated 
electrically — to  enable  the  load  to  be  shifted 
from  oil  to  nuclear-electric  energy.  This  Is 
another  example  of  a  short-range  solution 
which  will  lead  to  a  long-range  disaster,  since 
all-electric  structures  built  now  will  still  be 
around  50  yr  from  now,  25  yr  past  the 
magical  2000,  the  year  when  we  should  have 
built  the  50  power  plants  per  state. 

Since  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  utilities 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  raise  the  capital 
needed  for  expansion,  government  agencies, 
federal  or  state,  will  be  increasingly  forced  to 
step  In  and  help.  This  has  already  happened 
in  New  York  State.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
government  support  to  be  directed  toward 
helping  Individual  citizens,  builders,  or  in- 
dustry pay  for  energy-saving  equipment  and 
methods  than  to  invest  in  new  power  plants. 
Subsidies  for  solar  heating  panels,  for  ex- 
ample, would  cost  far  less  than  the  power 
plants  they  replace,  and  would  reduce  fuel  oil 
consumption  much  faster  and  more  effective- 
ly. Furthermore,  since  the  experimental 
breeder  reactor  now  under  construction  will 
not  be  operating  before  1983,  breeders,  even 
If  they  prove  to  be  safe  and  practical,  will 
not  be  carrying  much  load  before  2000.  Thus 
the  proposed  all-electric,  nuclear  economy 
will  require  a  major  expansion  of  current  re- 
actor types.  These  plants  will,  long  before 
the  breeders  are  taking  over  the  load,  exhaust 
our  domestic  supplies  of  U235,  and  we  may 
be  as  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  ura- 
nium as  we  are  now  for  petroleum.  A  com- 
bination of  mandated  conservation  measures 
and  financial  inducements,  properly  selected 
and  administered,  would  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  energy  sources  far  faster  than 
the  development  of  a  breeder  reactor-electric 
economy. 

Another  factor  which  has  not  been  a  prob- 
lem In  the  past,  but  which  may  soon  become 


more  important  than  economics  In  govern- 
ing our  decisions,  is  simple  availability.  Al- 
though a  solar  heating  system  for  a  house  In 
New  England  may  not  appear  to  be  a  good 
economic  choice  at  the  present  time  (al- 
though it  may  be  if  lifetime  costs  are  con- 
sidered), when  an  oil  dealer  tells  his  cus- 
tomers, as  most  of  them  did  last  winter,  that 
he  could  only  supply  80  percent  of  their  pre- 
vious year's  oil  consumption,  the  question  of 
economics  may  become  less  important  than 
simple  comfort;  and  if  in  some  future  year 
the  allotment  becomes  70  or  60  percent,  then 
surely  the  solar  energy  system  will  look  very 
good  Indeed,  regardless  of  economic  Justifica- 
tion. 

CONCLTTSION 

It  seems  clear  that  we  cannot  meet  the 
projected  needs  for  electric  energy  in  the 
year  2000,  and  continuing  to  build  buildings 
and  buy  equipment  and  systems  based  on 
the  assumption  that  we  can  will  only  create 
exceedingly  difficult  problems  for  the  years 
ahead.  We  can  reduce  dramatically  our  need 
for  total  energy  as  well  as  for  electrical  en- 
ergy, but  only  if  we  make  conservation  a 
new  ethic,  a  new  way  of  life.  This  will  not 
be  a  life  of  privation,  but  one  In  which 
growth  is  in  Intellectual  and  human  values, 
in  recreation,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
clean  and  less  harried  world,  rather  than  in 
the  proliferation  of  material  things  which 
become  all  too  soon  a  disposal  problem.  We 
have  been  conunltted  for  many  years  to  a 
maximization  of  the  gross  national  product 
by  an  ever  increasing  flow  of  materials  and 
energy  through  the  economic  system,  with 
little  regard  for  the  resulting  quality  of  life. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  change,  but  change 
we  must  if  we  are  to  leave  to  our  descendants 
any  hope  for  a  good  life. 

The  major  deterrent  to  change  lies  In  the 
fact  that  the  political  and  economic  forces 
which  determine  our  decisions  and  actions 
are  controlled  by  short-range  influences  of 
the  economic  marketplace.  Our  institutions 
seem  unable  to  respond  to  long-range  prob- 
lems and  needs.  The  business  executive, 
whether  in  the  automobile  Industry  or  the 
electric  utility  business,  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide dividends  for  the  stockholders  this  year, 
not  to  solve  problems  of  the  year  2000.  Polit- 
ical leaders  to  whom  we  look  for  solutions 
to  the  very  difficult  problems  we  face,  must 
be  concerned  with  the  next  election,  and 
we  have,  as  a  people,  a  long  history  of  electing 
candidates  who  tell  us  how  good  It  will  be 
during  their  administrations,  and  of  turn- 
ing away  from  leaders  who  tell  us  the  hard 
truths  about  our  situation.  Our  society  has 
never  been  reluctant  to  pass  the  hard  prob- 
lems on  to  the  next  generation.  Given  the 
choice  of  guns  or  butter,  we  elect  both,  pay 
for  the  butter,  and  pass  the  bill  for  the  guns 
to  our  children.  We  are  now  running  out  of 
time,  and  the  energy  problem  will  not  wait 
for  our  children  or  grandchildren.  If  you  are 
under  40.  this  problem  will  be  on  your  door- 
step before  you  retire.  If  my  generation 
d.esn't  begin  to  take  the  drastic  steps  nec- 
essary to  bring  it  under  control,  you  had 
better  start  making  waves. 


ANOTHER  GREAT  GRAIN  ROBBERY? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
United  States-Soviet  grain  agreement 
was  announced  on  October  20,  I  made  a 
statement  urging  the  administration  to 
submit  the  agreement  to  tlie  Senate  for 
examination  as  a  treaty. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz,  In  a 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearing  that  week,  acknowledged  that 
the  agreement  was  more  than  just  a 
trade  matter. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject,   I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to 
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have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  November  15  issue  of  the  New 
Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lifting  the  Phony  Embargo — ^Anothex 

Oreat  Grain  Robbert  ? 

(By  Joel  Solkoff) 

Friday,  October  17  was  a  boring  day  at  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Grain  prices  were 
slightly  down,  and  trading  was  described  as 
"lethargic."  The  New  York  Times  explained, 
"[TJraders  . . .  were  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  news  of  a  Soviet-United  States  grain  deal 
and  a  lifting  of  the  grain  sales  moratorium." 
After  the  exchanges  had  closed  on  Monday, 
October  20,  Ron  Nessen,  the  White  House 
press  secretary,  announced  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  reached,  the  moratorium 
bad  been  lifted  and  Americans  were  now  free 
to  sell  wheat  and  corn  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  Tuesday  the  price  of  wheat  fell  17  cents 
and  the  price  of  corn  dropped  almost  eight 
cents.  The  Times  explained,  "The  profes- 
sionals generally  follow  the  rule  of  "Buy  on 
the  rumor,  sell  on  the  news.'  " 

The  Monday  afternoon  that  Nessen  made 
his  announcement  was  a  dull  day  in  the 
briefing  room  at  the  White  House.  One  might 
Iiave  expected  to  see  a  victorious  President, 
announcing  that  he  had  forced  the  truculent 
Russians  to  stop  disrupting  our  grain  market 
with  their  disorderly  buying  habits,  that  he 
had  got  them  to  agree  to  sell  us  oil  and  to 
consider  selling  it  at  cut-rate  prices,  that  he 
had  subordinated  an  Independent  Earl  Butz 
to  administration  policy,  and  that  he  bad 
made  peace  with  George  Meany.  That  is  the 
sort  of  drama  we've  come  to  expect  from  an- 
nouncements of  this  putative  magnitude. 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon  would 
not  have  passed  up  such  an  event;  Gerald 
Ford  was  upstairs  in  his  bedroom  wearing 
tan  pajamas  with  brown  piping,  recovering 
from  a  sinus  infection  and  a  cold. 

This  appears  to  mark  another  success  for 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  who  ap- 
parently has  convinced  Ford  tliat  food  policy 
is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Secretary  Butz  has  not  tried 
very  hard  to  hide  bis  private  displeasure, 
first,  about  the  moratorium  and,  now,  about 
the  agreement.  The  deal  was  negotiated  by 
a  seven-man  team  led  by  an  official  in  Kis- 
singer's State  Department,  and  Including 
only  one  USDA  member.  Starting  October  1, 
1976  the  Soviets  will  buy  a  minimum  of  six 
million  and  a  maximum  of  eight  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat  and  corn  each  year  for 
five  years. 

Kissinger  has  also  been  successful  In  fur- 
thering his  diplomatic  notion  of  linkage.  By 
linking  grain  with  oil,  he  hopes  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  Russians  and  the  Arabs. 
On  the  same  day  that  the  grain  agreement 
was  signed,  the  signatories  released  a  letter 
of  intent  stating  that  once  a  price  is  agreed 
to,  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  sell  to  the  US  10 
million  tons  of  oil  a  year  for  five  years. 
While  that  represents  a  relatively  insignifi- 
cant percentage  of  our  need  (the  figure 
translates  to  200,000  barrels  a  day;  American 
daily  consumption  is  nearly  17  million  bar- 
rels) were  the  Russians  willing  to  sell  us  the 
oil  at  less  than  Arab  cartel  prices,  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  diplomatic  breakthrough. 

Kissinger,  however,  was  too  busy  In  China 
being  warned  not  to  get  too  close  to  the 
Russians.  Nor,  was  Charles  W.  Robinson,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
and  the  man  who  negotiated  and  signed  the 
agreement,  around  to  add  drama  to  the 
event.  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany, 
whose  boycott  of  ships  loading  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union  convinced  the  administration 
that  an  agreement  was  necessary,  was  un- 
characteristically silent.  Meany  had  won  a 
major  victory.  He  had  succeeded  in  his  pri- 


mary goal  of  protecting  American  fiag  ships 
— which  are  being  driven  off  the  seas  by  cut- 
rate  foreign  competitors — and  he  was  con- 
tent merely  to  send  out  a  statement  express- 
ing satisfaction. 

The  White  House  press  conference  that  fol- 
lowed the  President's  statement  was  a  low- 
key  affair,  and — except  for  Butz — the  princi- 
pals were  absent.  f\rank  Zarb,  bead  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  said  in  es- 
sence that  the  oil  deal  was  not  very  impor- 
tant, "However.  I  certainly  support  discus- 
sions with  any  new  sources  around  the  world, 
so  long  as  we  are  an  importer."  Robert  Black- 
well,  head  of  the  Maritime  Administration, 
talked  about  freight  rates.  The  grain  agree- 
ment reiterates  that  the  maritime  agreement 
continues  in  effect.  One  third  of  the  goods 
shipped  to  Russia  must — by  law — sail  on 
American  fiag  vessels.  One  of  the  sticking 
points  has  been  the  freight  rates  for  those 
vessels.  That  was  resolved  (at  least  until 
December  31,  1976)  by  an  agreement  signed 
nearly  a  month  before  the  grain  deal.  Black- 
well  explained,  "We  concluded  a  rate  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  September  19, 
effective  September  22,  and  in  that  one 
month  31  US  ships  have  been  fixed  to  carry 
over  1.2  million  tons  of  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Job  creation  factor  has  been 
about  1400  Jobs." 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  rather  sluggish 
reaction  by  the  victors  is  that  the  lifting 
of  the  embargo  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  difference.  The  embargo  was  imposed 
as  a  result  of  purchases  of  10.3  million  tons 
of  grain  in  July  to  make  up  a  shortfall  in 
the  Soviet  crop  estimated  by  the  CIA  to  be 
as  high  as  50  million  tons.  (Now,  the  esti- 
mate of  Soviet  deficit  is  55  million  tons.) 
People  remembered  1972  when  the  Soviets — 
in  what  is  popularly  known  as  "The  Great 
Grain  Robbery" — made  what  was  until  this 
year,  the  largest  grain  deal  in  history,  buying 
19  million  tons  of  wheat,  corn  and  soybeans. 
The  Soviets  emptied  those  legendary  Ameri- 
can storage  bins,  plunging  the  US  Into  a  cycle 
of  agricultural  shortages  after  decades  of 
abundance.  The  cost  of  food  nearly  doubled, 
and  because  the  Russians  were  buying  Amer- 
ican grain  to  insure  the  meat  production  of 
their  livestock,  the  cost  of  animal  feed  sky- 
rocketed. Americans'  diet  consists^largely  of 
meat  and  animal  products — the  items  that 
went  up  the  most. 

Earl  Butz  seized  the  occasion  to  get  the 
government  out  of  agriculture.  He  boasted 
that  he  was  lifting  acreage  controls  on  one- 
sixth  of  the  nation's  crop  land.  No  longer 
would  farmers  be  paid  not  to  produce.  Ac- 
cording to  The  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  "When  these  acres  were  released 
in  1973  and  1974,  however,  it  became  clear 
that  many  of  them  were  unprofitable  "to 
bring  back  into  production,  even  at  higher 
prices.  Crop  acreage  rose  by  only  37  million 
acres  between  1972  and  1974.  even  though 
about  60  million  acres  were  released  from 
acreage  controls.  Thus,  the  actual  excess 
capacity  from  this  source  was  not  nearly  as 
large  as  the  data  suggests."  He  vigorously 
opposed  building  up  the  country's  reserves, 
so  that  our  farm  policy  requires  that  each 
year  we  are  totally  dependent  on  what  we 
grow.  He  has  pursued  a  policy  of  encourag- 
ing cash  grain  exports  as  a  way  of  providing 
foreign  exchange  and  dominating  world 
grain  markets.  The  resultingly  high  feed 
costs  for  the  dairy,  livestock  and  poultry 
branches  of  farming  continues  to  mean 
dangerously  low  food  supplies.  Meanwhile 
he  has  been  forcing  all  farmers  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  marketplace  by  making  support 
prices  and  loans  so  low  as  to  be  punitive. 

In  the  summer  of  1973,  the  USDA  discov- 
ered that  it  is  possible  to  seU  too  much.  Too 
much  meant  more  grain  than  the  United 
States  had,  and  so  an  llth-hour  soybean 
embargo  was  imposed.  Butz  had  to  run 
around  the  world  reneging  on  contracts. 
Farmers,  who  had  been  required  by  the  Sec- 


retary of  Agriculture  to  export,  were  furious 
over  what  they  saw  as  a  betrayal.  The  Japa- 
nese, who  were  particularly  hard  hit  by  the 
embargo,  were  terrified.  Thomas  O.  Enders, 
who  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a  State 
Department  shuffle,  said  that  there  Is  such 
little  storage  space  in  Japan  that  if  two 
grain  tankers  fail  to  arrive  "it  can  literally 
mean  disaster."  The  absence  of  a  consistent 
food  policy  in  the  United  States  wreaked 
havoc  on  the  farm  policy. 

Since  1972,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  telling  farmers  to  rely  on  market 
forces.  As  recently  as  September,  Earl  Butz 
read  to  members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  the  future  prices  of  wheat,  corn 
and  soybeans,  saying,  farmers  "can't  fail  to 
read  that  signal.  They  respond  primarily  to 
the  price  situation."  This  experience  is  not 
new  to  our  history.  In  a  short  story  pub- 
lished in  1902,  Frank  Norrls  described  what 
can  happen  when  farmers  must  rely  on  the 
futures  market:  "The  farmer — he  who  raised 
the  wheat — was  r  lined  upon  one  hand;  the 
worklngman — he  who  consumed  it — was 
ruined  upon  the  other.  But  between  the 
two,  the  great  operators,  who  never  saw 
the  wheat  they  traded  in,  bought  and  sold 
the  world's  food,  gambled  in  the  nourish- 
ment of  entire  nations,  practiced  their  tricks, 
their  chicanery  and  oblique  shifty  'deals,' 
were  reconciled  in  their  differences,  and  went 
on  through  their  appointed  way,  Jovial,  con- 
tented, enthroned,  and   unassailable." 

In  1973,  as  a  result  of  the  soybean  embargo, 
one  futures  contract  went  from  (3.31  to 
(12.90  and  then  down  to  seven  dollars.  At 
one  point,  four  traders  nearly  cornered  the 
market,  controlling  over  90  percent  of  the 
contracts.  The  situation  became  so  desperate 
that  finally  the  Exchange  suspended  trading. 
Later,  Prank  E.  Denholm,  then  a  member  of 
Congress  from  South  Dakota,  conunented: 
"|B|ecause  the  embargo  was  discontinued 
when  the  new  crop  was  harvested  for  the 
market.  .  .  .  the  consumers  felt  the  economic 
pinch  while  the  producers  lost  the  tulvantage 
of  the  upturn  in  cash  market  sales.  .  .  ." 

Earl  Butz  vowed  that  he  would  never  im- 
pose an  embargo  again.  In  1974,  bumper 
crops  were  predicted,  but  in  fact  American 
crop  production  suffered  the  worst  setback 
In  40  years.  According  to  The  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President,  "|T|he  summer's  dry 
and  hot  weather  was  the  major  setback. 
Preliminary  official  estimates  of  the  feed 
grain  crop  fell  from  234  million  (short) 
tons  in  March  to  215  million  tons  in  July, 
and  then  to  175  million  tons  in  August.  .  .  ." 
So,  despite  reports  that  this  year  would 
be  the  largest  wheat  and  corn  crop  in  history 
and  the  second  largest  soybean  crop,  when 
news  of  large  sales  in  July  to  the  Soviet 
Union  came  in  tandem  with  news  of  a 
drought  in  Iowa  and  elsewhere  in  the  corn 
belt,  there  was  cause  for  concern.  Treasury 
Secretary  William  Simon  and  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Arthur  Burns  reacted  to 
news  of  the  sales  by  echoing  consumer  fears 
of  new  price  rises.  Then  George  Meuiy  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  work  for  the 
salvation  of  the  merchant  marine.  Butz  let 
it  be  known  that  be  was  being  forced  into 
declaring  an  embargo  against  his  wishes. 

Rep.  Neal  Smith  (D,  Iowa)  called  it  an 
"illegal  embargo."  Time  said,  "The  Adminis- 
tration has  no  statutory  authority  to  order 
such  a  suspension,  but  grain-export  compa- 
nies obey  Washington's  wishes."  At  USDA, 
the  General  Counsel,  James  Q.  Keast  was 
so  new  that  his  name  was  not  in  the  agency 
phone  book  and  he  said  that  be  had  not  had 
time  to  read  through  all  the  complicated 
laws.  (Considering  Butz's  complaints  of  "in- 
stant" agricultural  experts,  the  greenness  of 
many  of  the  new  and  shifted  personnel  in 
his  department  is  noteworthy.)  Keast  re- 
ferred me  to  John  A.  Harris,  director  of  the 
Commodity  Programs  Division  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  Office,  who  said,  "ThM«  is  no 
statutory  authority  other  than  the  Export 
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Administration  Act.  .  .  ."  Under  tbe  act,  the 
authority  to  impose  export  controls  Is  In  the 
bands  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
controls  can  only  be  imposed  if  a  short  sup- 
ply threatens  the  nation's  security.  The 
embargo  meant  simply  that  Secretary  Butz 
asked  the  private  grain  trading  companies 
to  please  st<^  selling.  Since  the  sale  of  grain 
abroad  can  only  be  done  by  the  private  sec- 
Ua,  since  six  multinational  firms  control 
over  90  percent  of  the  grain  trade,  and  since 
only  the  largest  firms  are  capable  of  handling 
the  quantities  the  Soviet  Union  buys,  wheat 
and  com  farmers  found  themselves  the  vic- 
tims of  a  conspiracy  among  the  United  States 
government,  the  private  grain  trading  com- 
panies and  the  Soviet  Union  to  keep  their 
prices  artificially  low.  Farmers  had  watched 
December  wheat  jump  from  a  low  of  $3.07 
to  a  high  of  $5.23  a  bushel.  The  grain  com- 
panies had  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  surprise  purchases  in  July  by  buying 
much  of  the  grain  at  relatively  low  prices. 
The  embargo  hit  the  market  just  when  it 
seemed  to  farmers  that  this  year  they  could 
make  some  money.  Many,  hcq>eful  that  the 
embargo  would  be  lifted  shortly,  held  onto 
their  grain  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the 
high  price,  only  to  watch  prices  steadily  drop. 
Meanwhile  the  grain  trading  companies 
were  selling  wheat  and  com  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  September  32,  Commodity  News 
Service  ran  the  following  wire  story:  "Al- 
though US  grain  export  firm  representatives 
recently  have  been  shuttling  in  and  out  of 
Moscow,  none  has  notified  the  Agrlc\Uture 
Department  of  serious  negotiating  for  the 
sale  of  more  US  grain  to  the  USSR.  Assist- 
ant Agriculture  Secretary  Richard  Bell  said 
at  the  weekend  that  he  is  aware  that  a  num- 
ber of  export  representatives  visited  Moscow 
recently  and  may  be  there  now,  but  indi- 
cated he  Is  confident  none  Is  trying  to  sell 
US  grain  to  the  USSR  while  such  sales  are 
prohibited.  Bell  pointed  out  that  the  ex- 
porters can  arrange  contracts  for  Soviet 
purchase  of  grain  from  other  origins.  But 
contracts  made  now  for  any  origin  exclud- 
ing US  could  be  changed  eventually  to  let 
American  grain  fill  thoee  orders  agricultural 
officials  pointed  out  last  week." 

During  the  embargo,  the  newspapers  re- 
ported heavy  buying  by  such  large  grain 
companies  as  Continental,  CarglU  and  Cook, 
taking  advantage  of  the  lower  prices.  In  1072 
there  were  rumors  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  trading  on  the  American  futures  mar- 
ket, and  there  is  no  law  prohibiting  It  from 
doing  80  today. 

By  Friday  October  24.  the  Department  of 
AgricvQture  announced  -that  the  Russians 
had  purchased  a  total  of  25  million  metric 
tons  of  grain  In  the  world  market.  There  are 
reports  that  they  are  in  the  market  for  an 
additional  seven  million  tons  of  American 
wheat  and  com  and  that — because  of  a 
mn»  sunflower  crop  than  had  been  ex- 
pected— they  will  be  in  the  soybean  market. 
However  some  observers  point  out  that  the 
ability  of  Soviet  ports  and  transportation  to 
handle  their  purchases  Is  becoming  severely 
taxed,  and  the  Soviets  may  take  a  breather 
soon  and  wait  for  prices  to  go  down. 

American  farmers  are  furloiis.  As  in  1972, 
the  grain  the  Russians  have  piirchased  Is 
straining  America's  Inadequate  transporta- 
tion system.  There  Is  a  shortage  of  rail  cars 
and  bargee.  The  Oulf  ports  are  jammed. 
Farmers,  who  held  onto  their  bumper  crops, 
are  discovering  that  even  though  they've  ex- 
panded their  storage  capacity,  grain  is  being 
stored  out  in  the  fields  and  In  streets.  The 
transportation  problems  mean  that  farmers 
who  have  to  move  their  grain  to  Chicago  and 
other  delivery  points  in  order  to  receive  the 
gate  price  will  be  paying  more  to  get  their 
goods  to  market,  and  you  can  imagine  the 
effect  on  consumer  food  prices. 

While  the  agreement — which  begins  in  Oc- 
tober of  next  year— does  nothing  to  help  the 
American  farmer  and  consumer  this  year,  its 


potential  provides  some  hope.  While  the  So- 
viet Union  is  not  the  largest  customer  of 
American  grain,  it  has  certainly  been  the 
moet  unpredictable,  and  by  agreeing  to  mini- 
mum and  maximum  yearly  purchases,  the 
Russleuis  will  no  longer  be  able  to  caiise  great 
fluctuations  on  American  markets.  Since  the 
sale  of  grain  Is  a  private  enterprise,  the 
agreement  means  that  the  U.S.  recognizes 
that  regvilatlng  the  sale  of  grain  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country.  Such  an  agree- 
ment Is  contrary  to  Butz's  latest  goal  to 
"keep"  the  government  out  of  agriculture. 
The  agreement  raises  the  possibility  of  of- 
fending our  best  customer — the  Japanese — 
who  would  dearly  love  a  document  like  we 
signed  with  the  Russians.  Right  now  the 
United  States  has  given  the  Soviets  priority 
over  all  our  customers  in  the  world,  and  If  an 
embargo  must  be  Imposed,  they  would  be  the 
first  to  get  supplies.  Meanwhile,  Sen.  Clifford 
P.  Case  (R,  NJ),  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Insists  that  the  agreement  Is  a  treaty 
and  should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification.  While  logic  appears  to  be  with 
Case,  the  State  Department  says  the  docu- 
ment Is  an  executive  agreement  and  that 
Congress  cannot  Interfere  with  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  make  foreign  policy. 

In  the  absence  of  a  consistent  farm  policy, 
food  policy  and  foreign  policy,  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration was  dependent  upon  its  nego- 
tiations in  Moscow  to  come  up  with  an  agree- 
ment that  would  make  everything  better. 
When  the  agreement  arrived,  like  a  god  from 
a  machine  (promising  to  do  even  more  than 
coxild  be  hoped),  the  speculators  in  Chi- 
cago—who know  reality  when  they  see  it — 
were  disappointed.  Too  much  had  been 
promised  too  late  and  the  pessimists  made 
money.  When  pessimists  make  money  at  the 
announcement  of  "good"  news,  something 
must  be  wrong. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY'S 
IRRELEVANCE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Monday's 
vote  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly in  support  of  the  anti-Zionist  res- 
olution was  a  very  shocking  development. 

However,  I  hope  and  urge  that  cooler 
heads  would  prevail  in  the  Congress  and 
that  we  would  accord  ourselves  the  time 
to  assess  the  situation  so  that  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Israel  are  adequately  protected. 

As  H.  L.  Mencken  once  observed: 

For  every  difficult  and  complex  problem, 
there  Is  an  obvious  solution  that  is  simple, 
easy  and  wrong. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  many  easy 
and  simple  solutions  offered  by  my  col- 
leagues in  response  to  the  antl-Zionlst 
vote  in  the  U.N.  However,  I  fear  these 
solutions  will  also  be  wrong — solutions 
which  will  be  detrimental  to  Israel  and 
devastating  for  the  United  States. 

In  a  receni  column  which  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Charles  Yost,  made  some  very  important 
observations  concerning  the  U.N.  He 
noted: 

For  many  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  UJJ.  its  debates  refiected  the  cold  war 
between  East  and  West.  Since  a  majority  of 
members  at  that  time  came  from  Western 
Europe  and  Latin  America,  allies  of  the 
United  States,  most  controversial  resolutions 
adopted  in  those  days  were  "victories'  of  the 
West  over  East.  The  Soviets  bitterly  com- 
plained of  these  'artificial  majorities'  and, 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  friends,  used 
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their  veto  in  the  Security  CotmcU  more  than 
a  hundred  times. 

Over  the  past  15  years  both  the  state  of 
the  world  and  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  have  radically  changed.  The  cold 
war  has  at  least  been  muted  and  the  con- 
frontation which  U.N.  debates  now  chlefiy 
refiect  Is  that  between  the  rich  countries 
and  the  "third  world,'  the  latter  now 'consti- 
tuting about  two  thirds  of  the  membership. 

To  blame  this  debate,  and  resolutions 
adopted  in  the  course  of  it,  on  the  United 
Nations,  is  to  make  the  mistake  Hammersk- 
Jold  warned  against,  to  confuse  shadow  and 
substance. 

The  United  Nations  system  is  much 
larger  and  significant  in  scope  than  the 
much-publicized  arena  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Despite  the  adoption  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  anti-Zionist  res- 
olution, the  practical  fact  of  life  is  that 
nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  Israel  in 
the  United  Nations  because  the  United 
States  still  retains  the  veto  power  in  the 
Seciirity  Council.  It  is  in  the  Security 
Council  where  the  real  power  rests,  and 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  both  Israel  and  the 
United  States  that  we  retain  this  power. 

As  insulting  and  infamous  as  this  res- 
olution is,  and  no  matter  how  much  it 
offends  our  sensibilities,  we  cannot  al- 
low it  to  provoke  us  into  an  irrational  act 
of  our  own.  Therefore,  I  beseech  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  maintain  their  sense  of  perspective 
and  take  the  long  view  of  this  matter. 

Even  though  the  United  States  re- 
mains the  greatest  economic  and  mili- 
tary power  in  the  world,  and  even  though 
we  are  beset  by  problems  of  our  own,  the 
United  Nations  offers  the  best  hope  we 
have  in  resolving  tensions  in  many  ^eas 
of  the  world.  The  last  thing  we  can  afford 
is  to  let  a  group  of  immature  and  ir- 
responsible voices  destroy  the  United 
Nations  by  provoking  this  country  into 
withdrawing  from  the  institution  or  cut- 
ting back  our  financial  support  for  the 
many  ongoing  programs  from  which  we 
derive  significant  benefit. 

As  Ambassador  Yost  noted  In  his 
article: 

The  Assembly  may  be  a  reflection  of  the 
world,  often  not  an  inspiring  one,  but  Its  res- 
olutions are  for  the  most  part  only  recom- 
mendations, not  binding  on  anyone.  The  real 
WOTk  of  the  XJJS.  is  done  In  the  Security 
Council,  which  for  example  has  just  renewed 
the  mandate  of  the  peacekeeping  force  in 
the  Sinai,  and  In  the  whole  range  of  economic 
agencies  from  the  World  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Ptmd  to  the  world 
health  and  food  organizations  and  the  en- 
vironmental and  population  programs. 

To  refuse  to  pay  our  dues  for  the  regular 
expenses  of  the  V2i.  would  be  to  do  exactly 
what  we  indignantly  charged  the  Soviets 
with  doing  in  1964-65 — to  violate  our  solemn 
treaty  obligations.  To  reduce  our  voluntary 
contributions  to  such  programs  as  those  men- 
tioned above  would  be  to  cut  off  our  nose 
to  spite  our  face,  and  to  undermine  the 
North-South  dialogue  we  are  trying  to 
promote. 

As  to  debates  and  resolutions  In  the  As- 
sembly, let  us  by  all  means  condemn  and 
oppose  those  which  are  outrageous  or  sense- 
less— such  as  one  equating  Zionism  with 
racism.  But  let  us  not,  in  hitting  at  reflec- 
tions in  a  mirror,  weaken  an  essential  insti- 
tution In  which  so  many  of  our  hopes  for 
all  mankind  for  a  safer  and  better  future 
still  so  substantially  rest. 

Precipitous  and  Ill-conceived  action  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  or  Con- 
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gress  to  either  withdraw  from  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly or  to  reduce  our  financial  support 
for  the  U.N.,  would  be  as  immature  and 
irresponsible  !is  the  actions  of  those 
countries  supporting  the  anti-Zionist 
resolution. 

I  need  only  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  mandate  for  the  United  Nations  Dis- 
engagement Observer  Force — UNDOF — 
on  the  Israeli-Syrian  border  comes  up 
for  renewal  by  the  Security  Council  at 
the  end  of  November.  It  would  behoove 
us  all  to  consider  seriously  the  alterna- 
tive to  a  U.N.  presence  in  this  potentially 
explosive  area.  What  is  the  alternative 
offered  by  Members  of  Congress  who 
would  want  to  strike  back  at  the  United 
Nations?  Is  it  war?  Is  it  a  direct  intro- 
duction of  U.S.  troops  on  the  border  to 
replace  the  UJJ.  contingent  as  a  buffer 
between  the  Syrians  and  the  Israelis? 
I  warn  my  colleagues  that  the  American 
people  would  not  support  either  alterna- 
tive to  UNDOF. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  appearing 
in  this  morning's  Wsishington  Post  places 
the  entire  incident  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. ** 

As  the  editorial  writer  noted: 

Some  citizens  and  legislators  now  wish  to 
take  punitive  action  against  countries  which 
voted  with  the  majority.  Egypt,  for  whom  the 
administration  seeks  substantial  sums  In 
foreign  aid.  Is  a  prime  target.  We  regard  this 
effort  as  understandable  but  entirely  wrong- 
bestded.  Egypt  Is  embarked  on  a  bold  experi- 
ment In  peaceseeklng.  For  the  United  States 
to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the  Egyptians, 
for  a  vote  which,  though  objectionable.  Is  a 
secondary  diversion  from  the  main  line  of 
Egyptian  policy,  could  jeopardize  the  whole 
search  for  a  Mideast  settlement.  The  Israelis 
could  end  up  being  the  major  sufferers. 

In  light  of  the  potential  serious  ram- 
ifications of  a  precipitous  and  ill-con- 
ceived action  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  response  to  the  anti-Zionist 
resolution,  I  commend  the  President  for 
his  statement  of  restraint  in  this  man- 
ner. As  reported  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning.  President  Ford,  while  con- 
demning the  resolution,  focused  on  the 
much  broader  Issue  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  urging  that  we  neither  withdraw 
from  the  institution,  nor  reduce  our 
financial  support  for  its  operations.  I 
applaud  the  President's  sound  reasoning 
and  the  leadership  he  is  exercising  in  this 
regard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  General  Assembly's  Irrelevance 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  vote 
to  equate  Zionism,  the  movement  for  a  Jew- 
ish homeland,  with  "racism"  Is  In  fact  an 
"Infamous  act"  which  gives  a  coloration  of 
legitimacy  and  international  sanction  to 
primitive  anti-Semitism,  as  the  American 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  declared. 
The  vote  Is  as  well,  in  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  "an  example  of  the  bloc- 
voting,  of  the  one-way  morality,  that  has 
weakened  public  support  in  the  United  States 
for  the  United  Nations."  Both  the  substance 
of  the  decision  and  Its  likely  political  effect 
must  be  thoroughly  deplored. 

But  the  practical  results  of  the  "racism" 
vote,  and  of  the  Assembly's  two  other  votes 


on  Palestine  Issues,  must  be  carefully  scruti- 
nized. What  the  three  votes  mostly  show  is 
that  the  General  Assembly,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, is  a  hopelessly  uncongenial  place  for 
the  Interests  and  values  which  most  Ameri- 
cans and  their  friends  hold  dear.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole 
is  of  no  value  to  Americans.  Indeed,  on  Mid- 
dle East  matters  In  particular,  very  little 
of  the  United  Nations'  Involvement  is  in- 
vested in  the  Assembly. 

It  is  the  Security  Coimcll,  where,  of  course, 
the  United  States  has  the  veto  power.  In 
which  American  Interests  are  moet  directly 
expressed.  Security  Council  resolutions  con- 
trol the  broad  political  principles  on  which  a 
Mideast  settlement  Is  being  sought;  they 
control,  too,  the  peacekeeping  forces  now, 
and  still,  in  place.  Neither  the  racism  reso- 
lution, nor  the  resolution  establishing  a 
"Committee  on  the  Exercise  of  the  Inalien- 
able Rights  of  the  Palestinian  People,"  nor 
a  third  resolution  to  seat  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  at  Geneva  forthwith, 
are  in  the  slightest  binding.  They  are  mall- 
clous  and  mischievous  but.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, Irrelevant. 

Our  point  Is  that  the  General  Assembly's 
irresponsible  swits  cannot  be  allowed  to  divert 
the  nations  most  concerned  from  continuing 
their  efforts  to  reach  a  settlement.  That  these 
acts  have  Inflamed  Israelis,  and  provided  new 
fodder  to  those  elements  on  the  Israeli  right 
which  resist  compromise,  Is  true  and  unfor- 
tunate. At  the  same  time,  however,  the  warm 
American  response,  joined  by  many  others  in 
the  West,  should  help  convince  Israelis  that 
their  friends  have  not  deserted  them:  quite 
the  contrary. 

Some  citizens  and  legislators  now  wish  to 
take  punitive  action  against  countries  which 
voted  with  the  majority.  Egypt,  for  whom 
the  administration  seeks  substantial  sums  In 
foreign  aid  Is  a  prime  target.  We  regard 
this  effort  as  understandable  but  entirely 
wrong-headed.  Egypt  Is  embarked  on  a  bold 
experiment  In  peace-seeking.  For  the  United 
States  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the 
Egyptians,  for  a  vote  which,  though  objec- 
tionable. Is  a  secondary  diversion  from  the 
main  line  of  Egyptian  policy,  could  jeopar- 
dize the  whole  search  for  a  Mideast  settle- 
ment. The  Israelis  could  end  up  being  the 
major  sufferers. 

As  for  the  Palestinians,  sooner  or  later  It  Is 
bound  to  occur  to  the  more  level-headed 
among  them  that  paper  resolutions  promot- 
ing confrontation  In  the  Mideast  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  real  political  steps  toward  a  home- 
land of  their  own.  The  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  shows  not  Its  effectiveness  but 
Its  bankruptcy  In  settling  for  Inflammatory 
pronouncements  which  are  regarded  with 
great  cynicism  even  by  many  who  support 
them  and  which  make  it  more  difficult  for  re- 
sponsible countries,  like  the  United  States, 
to  get  behind  the  legitimate  cause  of  Pales- 
tinian nationalism.  If  those  Israelis  who  do 
not  wish  to  recognize  any  Palestinian  en- 
tity at  all  had  been  shaping  PLO  policy  in 
the  last  few  years,  they  would  have  produced 
just  the  policy — rhetorical,  polarizing,  based 
on  Illusions — that  the  PLO  has  produced  on 
Its  own. 


MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  its  work  attracts  little  publicity, 
the  contribution  by  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission  to  the  public 
interest  is  of  considerable  significance. 
The  members  of  the  Commissicsi  and  the 
representatives  of  the  agencies  who  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  Commission  are 
rendering  a  public  service  which  is  of 
immense  benefit  not  cmly  to  the  Nation's 
present  population,  but  to  the  genera- 
tions to  follow. 


The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Montana,  Lee  Metcalf,  has  long  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission  but  has  now  re- 
tired. 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice which  Senator  Metcalf  has  ren- 
dered, the  Commission,  in  its  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  November  11,  adopted  a 
resolution  honorng  Senator  Metcalf  for 
his  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtTTION  or  THE  MIGRATORY  BiRO  CON- 
SERVATION Commission  Honoring  Senator 
Lee  Metcalf 

WThereas,  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  was  created  by  law  to  pass  upon 
areas  and  to  flx  prices  for  lands  proposed 
to  be  acquired  under  authority  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Act,  and 

Whereas,  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  guides  and  Influences  a  program 
of  acqiUrlng  habitat  of  Invaluable  Impor- 
tance to  the  migratory  bird  resource  of  this 
and  neighboring  countries,  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana 
has  served  with  distinction  and  devotion 
continuously  on  this  Commission  from  1961 
to  1975,  except  for  a  temporary  absence  of  a 
year,  and 

Whereas.  Senator  Metcalf  established  the 
imparalleled  record  of  having  attended  with- 
out exception  each  of  the  50  meetings  held 
during  his  membership,  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Metcalf's  membership 
coincided  with  a  major,  accelerated  land 
acquisition  program  to  preserve  fast  disap- 
pearing waterfowl  habitat,  and 

Whereas,  during  Senator  Metcalfs  mem- 
bership the  Commission  decided  on  the  pur- 
chase of  525.000  acres  of  land  and  creation 
of  43  new  waterfowl  refuges,  plus  additions 
to  many  others,  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Metcalf's  thoughtful  ad- 
vice and  counsel  contributed  strong  tind 
sage  guidance  in  carrying  out  the  Commis- 
sion's work,  and 

Whereas,  through  his  deep  interest  and 
dedication  to  the  Commission,  Senator  Met- 
calf established  himself  as  a  true  benefactor 
to  the  nation's  wildlife  and  to  aU  who  enjoy 
these  Irreplaceable  treasures,  and  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  Commission  on  Its  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  the  Nation's  peo- 
ple, extend  to  Senator  Metcalf  profoimd 
appreciation  for  his  service,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  this  resolution  be  made  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Commission  record. 


LEADERSHIP  GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
an  opportimlty  last  week  to  attend  and 
participate  in  a  Leadership  Georgia  pro- 
gram at  Savannah,  and  I  am  very  im- 
pressed by  progress  and  success  of  this 
program  since  its  inception  in  1972. 

Leadership  Georgia  is  sponsored  by  the 
Georgia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  a  dynamic  program  to  bring  together 
youthful  leadership  in  the  State  and  rec- 
ognized leaders  in  various  communities 
for  seminars  and  working  sessions  de- 
signed to  prepare  them  for  a  more  active 
leadership  role  in  the  governmental, 
business  and  social  affairs  of  Georgia. 
At  last  Friday's  session,  an  outstanding 
address  was  given  by  William  R.  Bow- 
doin,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Georgia  Associates,  and  one  of 
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the  State's  leading  business  and  civic 
figtires. 

Mr.  Bowdoln's  address  Is  a  very 
thoughtfiil  commentary  on  issues  im- 
portant not  only  to  the  State  of  Oeorgia, 
but  to  our  Nation  as  well.  I  commend 
his  message  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Ricori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd, 
as  follows: 

RsKAkKS  8T  William  R.  Bowdoin 
In  reading  the  Initial  goals  of  Leadership 
Georgia  and  what  you  have  accompllJBhed 
tbur  far  reflects  great  credit  on  your  genera- 
tion and  preaenU  with  dignity  and  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  a  challenge  to  my  generation 
to  form  an  enduring  partnership  to  further 
enrich  the  future  of  the  great  state  In  which 
we  are  privileged  to  live.  I  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, and  I  am  sure  others  of  my  generation 
share  this  same  feeling  for  It  Is  not  sufficient 
that  we  Just  preserve  the  great  heritage  that 
Is  ours,  but  we  should  so  nurtvure  and  Im- 
prove upon  It  that  we  leave  It  to  future  gen- 
erations richer  in  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties and  freedom  than  have  been  ours  to 
receive. 

My  highest  commendations  to  you  young 
gentlemen  who  have  so  successfully  Imple- 
mented the  Leadership  Oeorgia  programs. 

There  are  thoee  who  say  we  must  look  for- 
ward and  never  backward.  I  don't  agree  fully 
with  this  philosophy.  Just  as  we  use  the  rear 
view  mirror  of  our  automobiles  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  safety,  so  should  we  occasionally  re- 
view the  records  of  the  past  that  on  many 
occasions  have  provided  protection  in  build- 
ing for  the  future.  Proceeding  on  this  prem- 
ise. If  niy  remarks  today  would  warrant  a 
title  it  would  be  "Oeorgia  Yesterday,  Today 
•nd  Tomorrow." 

From  the  time  Oeneral  James  Oglethorpe 
and  his  band  of  stalwarts  landed  at  Yama- 
craw  BIuS  In  1733,  near  where  the  City  Hall 
of  Savannah  now  stands,  and  not  far  from 
where  we  meet  today,  and  made  peace  with 
the  compassionate  Indian  leader.  Chief 
Tomacbtchi,  Oeorgia  has  amassed  a  history 
of  accomplishments  which  stimulate  pride 
in  all  who  are  privileged  to  live  within 
her  boundaries. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  these  T7nited  States, 
Georgia  still  possesses  the  vigor  and  boldness 
of  youth.  She  Is  bravely  colorful  and  wonder- 
fully Independent,  asking  no  favors  except 
patience;  wanting  only  to  solve  her  problems 
through  voluntary  and  progressive  and  evolu- 
tionary means. 

Georgians  have  the  kind  of  tolerance  that 
springs  from  deep  convictions  that  have  won 
universal  admiration  and  respect  in  a  world 
where  some  unfortunately  seem  to  believe 
less  and  less  in  anything.  This  Is  a  soiu-ce 
of  great  strength  and  this  strength  lies  In 
our  people.  Indeed  in  the  people  of  similar 
strength  and  beliefs  throughout  the  free 
world. 

There  was  a  time  when  Oeorgia  was  de- 
picted by  author  and  songster  alike  as  a  land 
of  romance,  beautiful  homes  and  rolling 
fields,  strumming  banjoes,  lo^irlng  and 
stimulating  Negro  spirituals.  The  land  they 
ptetured  waa  rich  in  history  and  tradition. 
but  poor  m  the  elements  of  Industry;  whose 
sons  fought  with  courage  and  valor  for  a 
cause  that  failed. 

We  still  cherish  the  memory  and  accom- 
pUshinents  of  those  who  fought  for  the  Con- 
federacy. Georgia  is  sUll  a  land  of  romaunce, 
but  today  It  is  industrial  and  agricultural 
romaoce  of  a  diSeient  kind. 

Standing  squarely  In  the  heart  of  the 
Southland,  Oeorgia  is  at  the  hub  of  the 
Southeast — the  gateway  to  marketing,  man- 
ufacturing and  distribution.  Every  commu- 
nity of  our  state  is  or  probably  can  be  geared 


to  the  needs  of  expanding  Industry  and  busi- 
ness and  lend  assistance  to  plants  that  have, 
and  thoee  we  hope  will  decide  to  locate  In 
our  midst. 

We  have  long  since  recognized  the  inade- 
quacies of  our  economy  and  other  short- 
comings from  an  Industrial  and  agricultural 
point  of  view,  and  have  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  correct  these  deflciencies.  Through 
sound  expansion  and  balanced  trade  rela- 
tionships both  foreign  and  domestic,  we  no 
longer  ship  the  bulk  of  our  raw  materials 
elsewhere  to  be  processed  and  sold  back  to  us 
at  much  higher  prices.  Today  we  process 
these  raw  materials  in  the  great  manufac- 
turing plants  of  Georgia  and  ship  the  com- 
pletely finished  products  to  market  through- 
out the  nation  and  abroad. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  this 
success  in  foreign  trade  has  been  develop- 
ment of  the  Georgia  Ports  Authority  prop- 
erties which  were  purchased  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  then  Governor,  now  Senator, 
Herman  Talmadge.  The  rapid  growth  and 
develc^Mnent  of  these  facilities  today  provide 
access  to  foreign  markets  for  every  geo- 
graphical area  of  our  state.  Last  year  rev- 
enues accruing  to  Georgia  businesses,  in- 
cluding transportation  and  affiliated  port 
services,  totalled  more  than  one  and  a  quar- 
ter billion  dollars.  Firms  engaged  in  import- 
export  trade  employed  more  than  30,000 
people  with  a  total  payroll  of  over  $325 
million. 

Manufacturing  in  Georgia  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  it  encompasses  the  entire 
^>ectrujm  from  the  smallest  machine  pin  to 
the  largest  airplane  ever  built. 

We  have  seen  the  value  of  these  manufac- 
turing products  from  Georgia  mills  rise  to 
more^han  thirty  billion  dollars  annually. 

The  development  of  our  agricultural  re- 
sources has  not  fallen  behind  In  the  parade 
of  progress.  Realizing  the  fallacy  of  a  one- 
crop  system,  the  farmers  of  our  state  are  now 
eng^aged  in  a  fully  diversified  production 
program  which  includes  crops  of  many 
kinds,  cattle,  other  livestock,  and  forest 
products. 

Under  the  leadership  of  our  state  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  University  of  Georg- 
ia System,  Vocational  Education  and  other 
agencies,  the  total  cash  farm  income  of 
Georgia  today  is  more  than  two  billion  dol- 
lars annually.  This  agrlcultiiral  revolution 
over  the  years  has  seen  the  red  rolling  up- 
lands, once  scarred  by  the  plow  and  ravages 
of  erosion,  now  bound  by  the  grass  of  count- 
less pastures — the  limitless  loamy  fiatlands 
of  our  state,  accentuated  by  the  pine  trees 
and  the  angular  lines  of  the  cattle  and  to- 
bacco barns. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  financial  in- 
stitutions of  our  state,  knowing  full  well  the 
necessity  of  adequate  expansion  capital,  have 
not  failed  in  the  discharge  of  their  respon- 
sibility. At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  com- 
mercial banks  of  Georgia  had  capital  funds 
of  (20,596,000  and  total  resources  of  $64,190,- 
000.  At  the  beginning  of  1975,  total  capital 
structure  of  the  banks  in  Georgia  has  risen 
to   $1,192,600,000    and    resources    to    fifteen 
billion. 
Georgia  is  both  rich  and  poor. 
Often  generous,  sometimes  otherwise. 
She  Is  proud,  often  turbulent. 
Changing  patterns  in  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry have  brought  new  leaders  to  meet  new 
challenges  and  change  Georgia's  face  for  the 
better. 

But  Georgians  are  not  always  quick  to 
change,  even  though  there  have  been  times 
when  it  took  change  to  survive.  Never  be- 
fore in  oiu-  great  history  have  times  been 
good  enough  long  enough  for  the  fight  to  be 
bred  out  of  vis.  I  pray  we  never  lose  this  will 
to  fight,  but  it  ia  being  pressured  today  as 
never  before.  If  the  fight  Is  properly  directed, 
we  will  continue  a  program  of  progress  that 
will    further  entrench   us   in   the   position 


of  leadership  among  the  other  states  of  this 
nation — a  position  we  have  every  ability 
to  occupy. 

But  yesterday  is  recollection. 
Today  and  tomorrow  Is  what  we  make  of  It 
As  we  ponder  Georgia's  future,  we  must 
be  mindful  that  we  cannot  analyze  oiu*  own 
position  without  at  the  same  time  ponslder- 
ing  the  entire  nation.  Oeorgia  is  an  Integral 
part  of  our  national  well-being,  even  though 
there  are  still  some  from  afar  who  question 
this.  We  must  continue  to  demonstrate  our 
willingness  to  assume  more  and  more  of  the 
responsiblUty  as  a  citizen  of  the  whole  coun- 
try for  I  believe  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  ac- 
cepting us  for  what  we  are  on  a  fair  and 
equal  basis — loyal,  conscientious  American 
citizens  living  in  a  wonderful  section  of  a 
great  country. 

Progress  means  change  and  change  usually 
brings  resentment  from  those  who  would 
have  us  hold  to  all  of  the  past  while  we  reach 
for  the  future.  This  Is  a  noble  ambition  but 
cannot  be  realized.  We  can  and  we  must 
however  retain  from  the  past  all  that  is 
sound,  good  and  Just,  adapt  it  to  the  present 
and  use  it  properly  in  building  for  the  future. 
We  must  re]ect  those  who  continue  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  animosity  with  the  hope  of  reap- 
ing a  harvest  of  dissentlon  between  the  so- 
called  rural  and  urban  areas  of  our  state. 

We  must  reject  those  whose  doctrine  U 
division  and  the  product  of  whose  loathesome 
activities  is  discord,  strife  and  open  violence 
and  conflict,  looking  toward  personal  gain. 
We  must  stop  talking  about  color  of  a 
man's  skin,  and  talk  about  the  ability  and 
qualifications  of  the  individual.  Color  per  se 
does  not  qualify  anybody  for  anything. 

The  pendulum  of  progress  must  swing  In  an 
arc  of  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
correct  solutions  as  we  encounter  them. 

Regardless  of  our  personal  preference  or 
opinions,  we  must  live  In  the  present  within 
the  law,  with  the  same  dignity  and  pride 
which  has  been  the  mark  of  our  people  from 
the  very  beginning. 

We  must  t>e  strong  and  courageous  In  our 
plans  for  the  future,  never  permitting  the 
shadows  of  hate  and  prejudice  to  darken  the 
road  ahead.  We  must  remember  that  men 
may  honestly  differ  and  yet  respect  each 
other.  That  we  can  disagree  without  being 
disagreeable. 

We  mtist  not  allow  a  reckless  abuse  of  free- 
dom to  turn  this  freedom  into  a  mockery. 
Fair  debate  and  honest  opposition  are  foun- 
dation stones  of  our  democracy  that  must  not 
be  supplanted  with  vilification -and  bigotry. 
Ability  and  accomplishments  must  be  rec- 
ognized and  rewarded,  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  color,  but  recognition  must  not  be 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed  or  color. 

Industry  and  enterprises  of  all  types  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars  today  modern- 
izing their  organizations  and  procedures  to 
develop  greater  efficiency.  You  and  I  as  indi- 
vidual citizens  must  wage  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign toward  the  same  goal  of  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  the  various  echelons 
of  our  government. 

That  is  why,  no  matter  where  we  may  re- 
side, we  must  place  the  very  best  qualified 
individuals  we  have  in  pKisitions  of  govern- 
mental responsibility.  If  we  fail  to  enlist  the 
best  representation,  then  this  failure  will 
speU  much  difficulty  for  our  state  and  nation 
in  the  years  ahead.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
this  happen. 

We  cannot  grow  under  the  spectre  of  pork 
barrelling  by  petty  politicians. 
Unmanageable  debt. 

Wild  legislation,  either  local,  state  or 
federal. 

Special  privileges  and  the  Inevitable  bank- 
ruptcy which  comes  from  such  policy  if  Im- 
posed upon  ouir  people.  A  most  glaring  exam- 
ple of  that  today  is  the  City  of  New  York. 
This  can  be  avoided.  How? 
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First,  we  must  cast  off  the  strife  and  divi- 
sive forces  of  the  past. 

We  must  forget  the  essentially  small  dif- 
ferences that  have  divided  our  people. 

To  build  our  state  and  nation,  to  better 
the  opportunity  both  afford,  to  insure  a  se- 
cure future — these  demand  the  best  that  we 
can  give — the  best  that  is  in  each  of  us. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal  of  preserva- 
tion and  expansion  comes  down  to  the  in- 
dividual and  our  willingness  to  give  gener- 
ously of  our  time  and  talents  toward  the 
goal  we  seek. 

The  key  words  in  our  whole  American 
system  are  "individual"  and  "opportunity." 
These  words  can  never  be  translated  to  mean 
mobs  and  demands.  Individual  opportunity 
can  never  be  truthfully  transposed  to  read 
group  guarantees.  America  is  based  upon  the 
concept  of  the  individual  whose  personality 
is  inviolate  because  he  is  created  in  the  Image 
of  God.  The  unit  of  our  society  and  our  gov- 
ernment is  the  individual. 

Every  person  in  this  room  is  In  a  position 
of  leadership,  to  one  degree  or  another.  If 
you  werent,  you  wouldn't  be  here  because 
business  today  embodies  not  Just  the  financ- 
ial aspects  of  successful  and  profitable  oper- 
ations, but  also  participation  and  solution 
to  the  moral,  social  and  governmental  prob- 
lems that  confront  us.  Therefore,  it  is  your 
business  and  mine  to  preserve,  protect  and 
properly  expand  the  basic  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  have  made  this  state  and  this 
nation  great. 

We  may  be  aware  of  difficulties,  but  aware- 
ness without  courage  for  proper  corrective 
action  only  compounds  the  felony  of  indif- 
ference. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  said,  "All  that  man 
ever  learns  from  history  is  that  he  never 
learns  anything."  I  hope  we  can  prove  him 
wrong,  but  our  future,  whatever  it  may  be, 
will  be  the  product  of  our  Individual  inter- 
est, action  and  contribution. 

In  the  time  of  the  greatest  affluence  our 
country  has  ever  experienced,  we  hear  more 
atwut  poverty  than  at  any  time  in  our  his- 
tory. Honest  poverty  deserves  the  prayerful 
attention  of  all  who  are  privileged  to  live  a 
better  life.  God  grant  that  we  never  become 
Insensitive  to  the  needs  of  others,  but  pro- 
fessional poverty  now  reaching  into  the  third 
generation  through  Federal  hand-outs  has 
destroyed  the  incentive  of  too  many  people 
and  their  concept  of  decency  and  ambition. 
The  great  Marth  Berry,  founder  of  The  Berry 
Schools,  said,  "The  pursuit  of  easy  things 
makes  us  weak.  The  piu*sult  of  the  difficult 
makes  us  strong." 

Yet,  the  greatest  anti-poverty  program  the 
world  has  ever  known,  the  American  system 
of  private  enterprise,  is  under  constant  at- 
tack from  every  angle  by  the  pathetic  creeps 
who  would  like  to  see  it  destroyed.  Govern- 
mental bureaucracy  is  their  ally.  In  the  past 
six  years  alone,  more  than  twelve  million 
new  Jobs  have  been  created  by  this  great 
system.  New  Jobs  that  afford  a  living  wage 
for  our  people  in  an  atmosphere  of  dignity 
that  generates  ambition  despite  the  regret- 
table and  hopefully  temporary  economic  re- 
percussions  we   are   experiencing   today. 

We  of  the  business  community  are  to 
blame  to  a  large  measure  for  the  attitude 
today  toward  the  private  enterprise  system. 
For  one  reason  or  another,  we  have  not  de- 
picted the  glamor,  the  challenge  or  the  con- 
tribution made  to  the  sound  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  America  by  this  system.  We 
have  been  too  reticent  to  talk  about  the  vir- 
tues of  private  enterprise  and  by  our  action 
vigorously  refute  the  erroneous  charges  made 
against  it. 

This  is  a  business  nation  and  has  been 
from  the  very  beginning.  Georgia  is  a  very 
integral  part  of  it.  Revenues  generated  by 
our  business  and  professional  enterprises 
provide  Jobs  and  tax  dollars  that  finance 
various  echelons  of  government.  We  are  all 


in  buslnes,  hopefully  to  make  a  profit,  and 
there  is  nothing  evil  about  profit.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  too  many  profit  dollars 
through  the  process  of  taxation  reach  the 
hands  of  the  loquacious  wonders  who  would 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  that 
finances  their  indolence  and  destructive  tac- 
tics. 

It  didn't  Just  happen  that  we  in  America, 
representing  no  more  than  6%  of  the  world's 
population  have  t>een  able  to  accumulate 
more  of  man's  needs  than  the  other  94  Vc  com- 
bined. With  this  6<7f  of  the  population  we  ac- 
count for  33%  of  the  world's  total  produc- 
tion. As  a  result  of  this  accomplishment, 
based  upon  the  American  system  of  private 
enterprise,  our  purchasing  power  today  is 
greater  than  all  of  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  combined. 

We  have  done  a  better  Job  in  distributing 
wealth  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
We  have  the  shortest  working  hours  and 
highest  rate  of  pay  of  any  nation  In  the 
world. 

In  light  of  these  few  examples,  it  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me  that  in  a  day  and  age 
when  we  supposedly  have  (greater  educational 
opportunities  than  ever  before,  we  encoun- 
ter such  Ignorance  and  criticism  of  the  sys- 
tem that  in  reality  Is  the  keystone  of  all  that 
we  possess  and  all  that  we  enjoy. 

We  must  not  forget  that  all  of  this  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  years  under 
the  great  banner  of  freedom.  But  we  should 
also  remember  the  privileges  we  enjoy  as 
free  people  do  not  necessarily  in  time  be- 
come our  inalienable  rights. 

A  democracy  is  not  a  self-perpetuating 
form  of  government,  but  depends  upon  the 
character  and  ability  and  contribution  of 
each  individual  in  every  generation  for  its 
survival  and  expansion. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  Important  that  you  and 
I  who  occupy  positions  of  leadership  In  our 
respective  communities  must  stop  using  tol- 
erance as  an  excuse  Instead  of  the  virtue  it  is. 

You  and  I  as  Individual  citizens  must  re- 
vive the  philosophy  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  he  stated  well  over  100  years  ago,  "You 
cannot  bring  alxjut  prosperity  by  discourag- 
ing thrift.  You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak 
by  weakening  the  strong.  You  cannot  help 
the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down  the  wage 
payer.  You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood 
of  man  by  encouraging  class  hatred.  You 
cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying  the  rich. 
You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  br  spending 
more  than  you  earn.  You  cannot  build  char- 
acter and  courage  by  taking  away  man's  In- 
centive and  independence.  You  cannot  help 
men  permanently  by  doing  for  them  what 
they  could  and  should  do  for  themselves." 
These  words  are  Just  as  true  and  applicable 
today  as  when  spoken  by  this  great  man. 

One  of  the  former  heroes  of  France,  Mar- 
shal Petain,  after  France's  fall  in  World  War 
II,  said  "Our  spirit  of  enjoyment  was  stronger 
than  our  spirit  of  sacrifice.  We  wanted  to 
have  more  than  we  wanted  to  give.  We  spared 
effort  and  met  disaster."  I  pray  this  will  never 
be  said  of  Oeorgia  and  America. 

Many  centuries  ago  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  was  built  at  tremendous  cost  of  life 
and  money.  It  was  thought  to  he  the  ulti- 
mate in  security  for  those  who  lived  within 
it,  and  yet  within  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  the  wall  was  breached  three  times. 
Do  you  remember  how?  Not  by  scaling  it. 
Not  by  crumbling  It,  but  by  bribing  the  gate- 
keeper. What  collapsed  was  not  the  physical 
structure,  but  the  character  of  those  guard- 
ing the  entrance. 

Edmund  Burke  said,  "For  evil  to  triumph, 
good  men  have  but  to  do  nothing."  Unfortu- 
nately too  many  of  our  people  are  doing  Just 
that  today — nothing.  Our  poor  voting  record 
will  bear  this  out. 

In  the  1974  General  Election  with  140,000,- 
000  qualified  to  register  and  vote,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  64,000,000  faUed  to  exercise 


this  great  privilege.  We  didn't  have  exactly 
a  massive  uprising  on  the  part  of  the  elec- 
torate this  past  November.  With  nearly  145 
million  Americans  of  voting  age,  only  about 
56  million  voted,  or  roughly  38%. 

Government  by  the  people  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  system  of  self-government.  The 
people  govern  through  their  votes.  This 
means  that  in  1974  two  out  of  three  In  our 
nation  abdicated  their  privilege  of  self-gov- 
ernment. In  other  words,  in  a  year  of  intense 
national  issues,  political  scandals,  infiatlon 
that  Is  running  unleashed,  the  general  slack- 
ening in  business,  6  out  of  every  10  Americans 
acted  as  though  they  could  care  less. 

Unfortunately,  the  figures  are  no  better 
in  Georgia.  This  is  the  American  tragedy  of 
our  time. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  people  say,  "Well,  I 
am  Just  one  person  and  there  Is  little  I  can 
do."  I  remind  you  of  the  old  philosophy  that 
it  is  better  to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse 
the  darkness. 

A  one-man  cheering  section  in  a  50,000 
seat  capacity  stadium  is  muted  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  structure,  but  add  that  one  voice 
to  50,000  others  and  you  have  your  answer. 
Our  destiny  in  the  final  analysis  rests  with 
the  acts  of  Individtial  citizen  because  the 
unit  of  our  society,  as  I  have  said  Isefore,  Is 
the  individual. 

That  is  why  I  urge  you  to  develop  strong 
and  meaningful  convictions.  Be  enthusiastic 
and  energetic  about  your  convictions,  and 
stand  for  something  worthwhile.  Don't  Just 
sit  idly  by  while  the  flames  of  misunder- 
standing and  strife  and  discord  envelop  you. 
That  is  one  of  the  many  areas  where  you  and 
the  other  representatives  of  your  fine  orga- 
nization can  bring  great  strength  toward  in- 
suring Georgia's  future. 

Make  It  your  business  to  be  Informed. 
Know  what  is  going  on  in  the  community,  in 
the  state,  and  in  the  nation.  Get  the  facts. 
Communicate  your  opinions  to  those  In 
whom  you  entrust  the  management  of  your 
government  and  community  affairs.  You  ask 
the  Impossible  of  these  representatives  when 
you  don't  give  them  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion  and  let  them  know  where  you  stand. 
When  our  time  is  too  occupied  to  permit  go- 
ing to  the  polls  and  casting  an  intelligent 
ballot  for  the  candidate  of  our  choice,  we  for- 
feit the  right  to  criticize  the  result. 

Even  though  our  problems,  both  in  Oeorgia 
and  the  nation,  are  many  and  our  burdens 
are  heavy,  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
future  l}ecause  I  have  confidence  in  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people.  Confidence  that  they 
will  awaken  to  the  responsibilities  of  good 
citizenship  that  they  must  discharge.  That 
is  why,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  face  the  future 
with  eager  anticipation  of  a  better  day. 

Do  we  know  the  future?  Of  course  we  do. 
The  real  problem  is  whether  we  are  willing 
to  meet  its  test.  Will  we  let  greed  and  self- 
ishness and  misunderstanding  flourish  where 
we  know  there  must  be  generosity  and  un- 
derstanding? Will  we  default  on  the  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  which 
our  conscience  and  the  pages  of  history  tell 
us  to  fulfill?  My  faith  says  we  will  r»ot. 

Yes,  we  know  the  future.  Not  in  all  of  its 
details,  but  in  broad  concept.  We  know  it 
because  we  know  the  past  and  we  know  the 
present  and  hunukn  knowledge  does  not  par- 
ish. It  lives  on  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
divine  being  whose  reminders  of  what  truth 
and  courage  really  are  come  to  us  every  mo- 
ment of  our  lives. 

That  is  why  with  all  of  our  problems  I  have 
unbounded  faith  and  pride  in  Oeorgia  and 
America.  That  is  why  I  believe  in  all  sin- 
cerity that  with  the  help  of  almighty  God 
and  guided  by  the  lamps  of  integrity,  oppor- 
tunity, courage,  sound  Judgment,  pride  in  our 
BCC(Mnplishments,  and  an  unselfish  devotion 
to  those  ideals  and  principles  of  service  and 
cooperation  that  benefit  all  of  our  people, 
we  will  face  the  challenge  of  the  future  cour- 
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ageously  and  unafraid,  and  travel  together 
down  a  road  that  leada  to  an  even  better 
tomorrow  for  Georgia,  and  for  the  great  na- 
tion In  which  we  are  privileged  to  live. 

Thank  you  for  the  honor  of  being  with 
you,  and  again,  congratxilattons  to  you  who 
have  made  Leadership  Georgia  ao  successful. 


SALARIES  PAID  TO  EMPLOYEES  OP 
COPE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
growing  power  of  the  union  movement 
in  the  control  of  politics  in  this  country 
is  in  no  better  way  indicated  than  a  par- 
tial list  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  em- 
ployees of  COPE  the  political  arm  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  I  have  not  heard  Common 
Cause  or  any  other  do-good  outfit  say 
anything  at  all  about  the  nearly  one- 
half  minion  dollars  that  we  can  trace 
as  being  spent  by  the  labor  movement  in 
direct  involvement  in  politics.  Imagine 
what  hue  and  cry  there  would  be  if  it 
was  discovered  that  any  large  corpora- 
tion or  group  of  corporations  in  America 
paid  political  activists  nearly  one-half 
million  dollars  a  year  and  if  these  sal- 
aries and  expenses  are  cheu-ged  to  the 
unions  and  not  reported  in  the  COPE 
reports  to  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  par- 
tial list  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

AFL-CIO.  COPB 

(7/1/74-6/30/75) 
Am  an  indication  of  the  growing  power  of 
.>rganlzed  labor  on  the  political  scene  note 
the  paid  AFL-CIO.  COPE  employees   ($10,- 
000  or  more)  for  the  year  1974/1975. 


Al  B«rktn,  Director $39,375.00  J5.189.73 

JosMk  Rourkt,  Deputy  Dirador 30.610.00  1,106.00 

JolMPtrluns.  Assistant  Director....  30,212.00  2,357.91 

Qitis  Albert.  PuMicity  Director 27,775.00  0 

Walter   Bartkin.   Stall   Representa- 
tive   24.874.40  205.56 

Marnret  Cronin.  Assistant  Research 

DiractDr 24.874.40  0 

Ridurd  Fallow,  Area  Director 24. 874. 40  8, 276. 16 

Fraek  McGrath,  Area  Director 24.874.40  0 

FaiMie  Neal.  Mineritias 24,874.40  8,655.29 

A.  C.VoiiM.Natio«air)eM  Director..  24.419.30  8,620.07 

OeeMirt  Dowler.  Area  Director 24,000.10  7.990.46 

StKerlano  Marino.  Held  Rapcesent- 

atiw 24,000.10  7.361.55 

Pelar  Pasote.  Area  Director 24,000.10  5,183.08 

RayMondAlvwcz,  Area  Director....  23.984.60  7.698.94 

RidMrd  Dreman,  Coordinator 22,071.30  797.42 

Joan  Acosta,  Researdier 16,932.75  0 

Marfaret  Laddhush,  Stall 14,732.50  0 

Joe Siiiiai,Spadai  Assistant 13,568.10  1.630.48 

Beatrice  Lapp,  Staff 12,880.70  0 

MadatiaaMatdiko.  Area  Director...  11,668.40 0 

Total 464,601.50  65.072.65 


THE  200-MILE-LIMIT  BILL  IS 
ENFORCEABLE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  today  on  behalf  of  the  Magnu- 
son  Fisheries  Management  and  Conser- 
vation Act.  The  Magnuson  act  is  a  con- 
servation bill  designed  to  protect  U.S. 
coastal  species  from  depletion  through 
overfishing.  The  bill  gives  the  United 
States  exclusive  management  Jurisdiction 
over  all  species  within  200  miles  of  our 
coast,  and  over  anadromous  species 
throughout  the  full  range  of  their  migra- 
tion. Opponents  of  this  legislation  claim 
that  it  is  imenforceable. 

The  Commandant  of  the  n.S.  Coast 
Ouard.  Admiral  Slier,  has  stated  that 
the  200-mlle-llmlt  bill  is  enforceable. 


It  is  recognized  internationally  that 
coastal  nations  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  harvest  or  mine,  as  is  the  case,  the  re- 
sources of  Its  Continental  Shelf  out  to 
200  miles.  This  includes  both  the  living 
and  nonliving  resources  of  the  shelf.  The 
living  resources  of  our  Continental  Shelf 
include  many  commercial  shelf  fish  spe- 
cies. The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  already  pa- 
trols out  to  the  200-mlle  limit  to  protect 
U.S.  Interests  in  these  valuable  living  re- 
sources. Extending  our  fisheries  zone  to 
200  mUes  would  mean  only  that  the  Coast 
Ouard  need  increase  the  quantity  of  Its 
existing  aircraft  and  surface  fleet. 

During  the  last  few  years,  a  significant 
amount  of  data  regarding  foreign  fishing 
activities  off  our  coast  has  been  compiled. 
This  data  indicates  a  pattern  of  fishing 
activity  on  the  part  of  foreigners.  By 
concentrating  enforcement  activities  in 
areas  of  significant  foreign  fishing  activ- 
ity, the  Coast  Guard  can  economically 
enforce  the  200-mile-limit  bill.  Of  course, 
the  Coast  Guard,  through  the  use  of 
medium-range  aircraft,  would  on  a  less- 
intense  basis  police  the  entire  200-mile 
extended  fisheries  zone  to  look  for 
changes  in  the  inttem  of  foreign  fishing 
activities. 

With  respect  to  anadromous  species, 
In  particular  Uie  salmon  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Alaska,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  has  the  capability,  through  the 
use  of  medium -range  surveillance  air- 
craft, to  patrol  that  portion  of  the  mi- 
gratory range  in  which  salmon  are  com- 
mercially harvestable.  At  the  present 
time  Japan  Is  the  only  foreign  nation 
commercially  harvesting  Alaskan  salm- 
on. The  Japanese  have  a  large  and  eflfl- 
cient  salmon  fieet;  however,  in  compari- 
son to  its  worldwide  fleet,  their  salm- 
on catch  represents  only  1  percent  of 
their  total  flsh  take.  In  comparison,  15 
percent  of  the  fish  taken  by  Japan  are 
pollack  foimd  off  the  coast  of  Alaska. 
The  Japanese  will  realize  that  they  must 
abide  by  our  management  regulations 
for  anadromous  species  if  they  wish  to 
participate  in  fishing  activities  within 
our  200-mile  extended  fisheries  zone. 

The  State  of  Alaska  supports  S.  961, 
the  Magnuson  Fisheries  Management 
and  Conservation  Act.  Gov.  Jay  Ham- 
mond realizes  that  enforcement  is  an 
Integral  part  of  any  viable  management 
s^eme.  In  an  address  to  the  State  De- 
partment Advisory  Committee  on  Fish- 
eries given  October  20,  1975,  Governor 
Hammond  emphasized  the  need  for  strict 
enforcement.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  pertinent  parts 
of  Governor  Hammond's  October  20 
statement  dealing  with  200-mlle-llmlt 
management  and  enforcement  be  printed 
In  the  Record  Immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ExcBtPTS  From  Spekch  of  Oov.  Jat  Hascuond 

BtrOKCXMKNT  OT  MANAGKICKNT  KKGTTLATIONS, 
nr  AIX  PHASES.  SHOTTU)  nf  GDraSAL  FOUX>W 
MANAGZMXNT   JtTUBDICTION 

Comment:  No  amount  of  wisdom  and  ra- 
tionality In  the  promulgation  of  fishery  reg- 
ulations can  lead  to  effective  management 
without  effective  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tions. If  management  provisions  are  not  ade- 
quately enforced,  they  might  as  well  not 
exist. 


E^nforcement  of  fishery  rules  Involves  these 
familiar  phases:  (1)  surveillance  and  detec- 
tion of  violations;  (2)  apprehension  and  ar- 
rest of  violators;  (3)  trial  and  punishment. 
Enforcement  under  International  fisheries 
agreements  to  date  has  denied  at  least  the 
final  phase  to  any  nation-party  other  than 
the  nation  whose  fiag  the  apprehended  ves- 
sel files;  the  other  enforcement  phases  are 
also  often  left  to  the  flag  nation  to  pursue. 
The  result  has  been  at  best  a  lack  of  credi- 
bility that  effective  enforcement  actually  oc- 
ciirs  and.  at  worst,  no  enforcement  at  all. 

The  main  obstacle  to  effective  enforcement 
of  fisheries  regulations  on  the  high  seas  has, 
however.  t>een  the  same  obstacle  to  high  seas 
fisheries  management  In  general;  the  lack  of 
adequate  and  recognized  Jurisdiction  In  any 
management  entity.  The  Jurisdiction  to 
promulgate  rules  and  the  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
force those  rules  must,  we  believe,  go  hand 
In  hand  primarily  to  the  coastal  naUon  It 
proper  management  Is  to  be  the  result.  The 
reasons  for  this  marriage  are  simple  and 
obvious:  the  coastal  nation — the  promulgat- 
ing entity — will  have  the  most  Incentive  to 
enforce,  the  highest  stake  In  the  success  of 
the  management  S3r8tem,  and  usually  the 
most  developed  knowledge  of  the  geographi- 
cal, meteorological  and  biological  factors 
necessary  to  effective  management. 

In  those  exceptional  cases  where  manage- 
ment rules  are,  under  the  Alaska  position, 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  coordinated  effort 
of  more  than  one  nation,  we  still  believe  the 
coastal  nation  should  be  given  the  primary 
enforcement  role.  Thus,  where  rules  have 
been  adopted  by  adjacent  or  opposite  na- 
tions for  the  regfulatlon  of  a  fish  stock  com- 
mon to  each  nation's  econcmilc  zone,  each 
nation  should  be  charged  with  enfcMtslng  the 
rules  as  to  fishing  activities  occurring  In  Its 
zone.  Again,  the  same  reasons  apply.  Where; 
however,  the  management  regulations  have 
been  adopted  through  International  agree- 
ment of  one  or  more  coastal  nations  and 
one  or  more  distant-water  nations  fishing 
tor  highly  migratory  species,  enforcement 
cannot  rest  entirely  with  the  coastal  coun- 
try. 

For  such  species,  promulgation  and  en- 
forcement by  an  International  organization 
would  be  most  appropriate.  Absent  or  prior 
to  the  existence  of  an  International  organi- 
zation with  such  powers,  however,  enforce- 
ment should  be  by  each  coastal  nation  as  to 
violations  occurring  vrtthln  Its  economic  zone 
and.  as  to  violations  occurring  outside  any 
economic  zone,  by  the  flag  nation  or  nation 
of  nationality. 

"Enforcement,"  as  the  term  is  used  In  this 
discussion,  means  all  phases,  from  surveil- 
lance and  detection  through  trial  and  pun- 
ishment. Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  the  LOS 
treaty  ought  to  include  certain  safeguards 
to  counter  the  potential  for  abuses  of  en- 
forcement jurisdiction  inherent  In  the 
widely  varying  legal  systems  that  will  be 
operating  within  200-mlle  zones  around  the 
globe.  We  agree,  as  Is  currently  provided  In 
the  Informal  Single  Negotiating  Text,  that 
penalties  for  violation  of  fisheries-manage- 
ment rules  should  not  Include  Imprisonment 
and  that  arrested  vessels  and  crews  should 
be  released  upon  the  i>ostlng  of  adequate 
security. 

The  Alaska  proposal  that  high  seas  cap- 
ture of  anadromous  species  be  prohibited 
raises  an  especially  difficult  enforcement 
problem.  Primary  enforcement  jurisdiction 
should,  of  course,  lie  with  the  nation  of 
origin.  The  source  nation  should  have  the 
power  and  principal  responsibility  to  detect 
and  punish  violations  of  the  prohibition 
wherever  the  violations  occur.  But  because 
high  sea  salmon  fishing  can  be  conducted  In 
vast  ocean  areas,  far  beyond  200  miles,  we 
suggest  that  secondary  enforcement  juris- 
diction be  given  to  nationality  and  flag  na- 
tions, to  nations  where  illegal  catches  are 
landed,  and  to  any  other  nation  within  whose 
economic   zone   Illegal   captxire   occurs. 
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To  sum  up.  Alaska  proposes  that  enforce- 
ment jurisdiction  follow  promulgation  Jur- 
isdiction, except  where  this  Is  Inappropriate 
from  a  management  standpoint  or  not 
feasible. 

THE  LAW  OF  TBE  SEA  TREATY  SHOX7U>  REQUIRE 
COMPULSORY  SETTLEMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES  CONCERNING  FISHERIES- MANAGE- 
MENT ISSUES 

Comment:  Central  to  effective  fisheries 
management  Is  avoidance  of  disputes  or 
arguments  between  nation-states.  Thus  the 
core  of  the  Alaska  position  Is  that  coastal 
nations  be  granted  exclusive  management 
Jurisdiction  within  their  respective  economic 
zones  and  that  source  nations  be  given  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  over  anadromous  spe- 
cies. For  the  most  part,  non-management 
and  management  by  negotiation  of  mutual 
rights  could  thereby  be  replaced  by  a  respon- 
sive and  flexible  system  of  rules  promulgated 
by  the  coastal  nation  solely  on  the  basis  of 
jnanagement  needs. 

Because  the  Alaska  position  would,  how- 
ever, necessarily  maintain  recognition  of 
certain  interests  of  the  International  com- 
munity and  other  nations  In  the  coastal  or 
source  nation's  management  responsibility, 
the  potential  for  international  disputes  over 
fisheries  management,  though  substantially 
limited,  will  continue.  It  Is  Imperative,  for 
management  reasons,  that  the  LOS  treaty 
require  compulsory  settlement  of  these  dis- 
agreements. 

For  example,  the  LOS  treaty,  under  the 
Alaska  view,  would  recognize  an  Interna- 
tional-community Interest  In  optimization 
of  the  yield  of  ocean  food  resources.  If  this 
Interest  is  to  have  meaning,  an  affected  na- 
tion or  appropriate  International  organiza- 
tion ought  to  be  allowed  to  challenge  a 
coastal  or  source  nation's  regulation  scheme 
on  the  ground  that  the  optimization  respon- 
sibility is  being  ignored. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  Interests  of  manage- 
ment, the  treaty  should  make  It  very  clear 
that  the  coastal  or  source  nation's  regula- 
tions will  continue  to  apply  pending  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  Further,  In  light  of  the 
extremely  subjective  nature  of  the  determi- 
nation of  optimum  yield  or  utilization,  there 
should  be  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  on  the 
challenger  In  any  such  dispute. 

It  is  also  essential  that  the  treaty  provide 
some  ultimate  method  of  promulgating 
management  rules  for  migratory  stocks  In 
the  hopefully  rare  case  where  the  concerned 
nations  fall  to  agree  on  a  management  sys- 
tem. Similar  settlement  mechanisms  should 
be  adopted  for  all  categories  of  non-anadro- 
mous  migratory  stocks:  those  that  exist 
within  one  or  more  economic  zones;  those 
that  exist  within  and  In  an  area  adjacent 
to  an  exclusive  economic  zone.  In  which  case 
the  management  rules  would  apply  to  the 
adjacent  area;  and  the  highly  migratory 
species,  in  which  case  the  rules  would  apply 
throughout  the  range  of  the  species.  The 
settlement  of  these  Issues  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  management  principles,  with 
optimum  sustainable  yield  as  the  manage- 
ment goal 

It  Is  of  course  Impossible  for  us  to  foresee 
and  list  all  the  possible  types  of  flsherles 
related  disputes  that  could  arise  under  the 
LOS  treaty,  as  proposed  by  Alaska.  Nor  Is  It 
feasible  for  us  to  devise.  In  the  limited  time 
available,  a  compulsory-settlement  mech- 
anism for  the  Just  resolution  of  these  dis- 
putes. We  do  suggest,  however,  that  the 
treaty  provide  for  settlement  of  flsherlee  dis- 
putes by  a  tribunal  of  impartial  persons 
familiar  with  flsherles  management.  To  en- 
sure this  expertise,  we  further  recommend 
that  the  tribunal  membership  be  selected 
with  the  participation  of  those  agencies 
,  actively  Involved  in  flsherles  management 
within  each  nation. 


Domestic  implicatioru  of  Alaska  position  on 
fisheries 

In  the  domestic  context,  there  are  both 
advantages  and,  it  can  be  admitted,  disad- 
vantages to  the  Alaska  position  on  fisheries 
management.  The  advantages  are.  however, 
management  oriented  and  therefore  con- 
sistent with  the  primary  Alaska  concern. 
The  disadvantages  relate  to  the  political 
necessity  of  putting  together  a  United  States 
flsherles  position  acceptable  to  all  concerned 
national  elements. 

The  positive  aspects  have  been  alluded  to 
throughout  our  preceding  statement,  and 
they  need  only  some  elaboration  at  this 
point.  The  advantages  of  the  Alaska  position 
stem  from  the  potential  it  provides  for  each 
coastal  nation.  Including  the  United  States, 
to  provide  effective,  rational  management  of 
living  marine  resources.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  Alaska  does  not  suggest  that  good 
management  be  legislated  In  detail  by  a  gen- 
eral international  treaty;  we  are  convinced 
that  any  attempt  to  so  legislate  Is  bound  to 
fall  and,  In  fact,  will  Impede  rational  man- 
agement. In  our  opinion,  the  self-interest  of 
exclusive  coastal-nation  and  anadromous 
source-nation  managers,  together  with  a 
general  International  obligation  to  optimize 
sustainable  yield,  will  lead  to  better  fisheries 
management  than  will  any  attempted  system 
of  international  rules  for  conservation  and 
allocation  of  the  resources. 

The  fisheries  concerns  and  trends  within 
the  United  States  provide  a  convenient  ex- 
ample of  the  management  potential  of  the 
Alaska  position.  There  are  several  rich  fish- 
ing grounds  within  200  miles  of  the  U.S. 
shoreline,  and  consequently  much  Ashing,  by 
both  domestic  and  foreign  flshermen,  occurs 
off  U.S.  coasts.  Except  for  the  U.S.  three-mile 
territorial  sea,  management  within  the  200- 
mlle  area  depends  on  a  complex  and  clumsy 
system  of  treaties  and  other  international 
agreements.  Besides  the  lack  of  flexibility  and 
responsiveness  inherent  In  this  pattern,  the 
international-agreement  system  often  results 
in  the  negotiation  of  different  rules  for  for- 
eign flshermen  of  different  nations  and.  per- 
haps more  Importantly,  sometimes  seemingly 
discriminatory  treatment  of  U.S.  flshermen. 
E!ven  If  the  U.S.  were  to  adopt  a  detailed 
management  plan  for  Its  entire  12-mlle  flsh- 
erles zone,  flsh  migration  patterns  and  other 
biological  facts  would  thwart  the  effective- 
ness of  such  a  plan.  With  the  exception  of 
the  few  migratory  and  anadromous  species, 
however,  a  200-mlle  zone  would  blanket  vir- 
tually all  flshlng-actlvlty  areas  adjacent  to 
the  United  States  coasts.  If  U.S.  rights  In  and 
management  jurisdiction  over  living  re- 
sources In  the  200-mlle  zone  Isexcluslve  the 
following  desirable  management  components 
can  be  realized: 

(1)  The  necessity  to  negotiate  the  terms 
of  foreign  access  to  offshore  fisheries  can  be 
avoided.  Preferably,  foreign  flshermen  will 
be  required  by  the  management  bodies  to 
apply  m  the  same  manner  as  domestic  flsh- 
ermen for  access  to  U.S.  fisheries.  Good  man- 
agement principles  would  not  prevent  a  rule 
of  priority  for  domestic  fishermen,  or  higher 
license  fees  for  foreign  fishermen,  but  once 
access  has  been  granted  to  non-domestic  fish- 
ermen, they  can  and  should  be  required  to 
abide  by  the  management  system  promul- 
gated by  the  U.8.  Where  appropriate,  the 
same  regulations  could  apply  to  both.  If 
considered  necessary,  the  President  or  the 
State  Department  could  be  allowed  to  veto 
entry  by  fishermen  of  particular  countries. 
However,  management  rules — such  as  sea- 
sons, quotas,  gear  restrictions,  etc. — should 
definitely  not  be  allowed  to  continue  on  a 
bilaterally  or  multllaterally  negotiated  basis. 
Any  LOS-treaty  recognized  right  of  foreign 
fishing  would  mean  a  continuance  of  the 
rigidities  and  time-consuming  demands  of 


the  current  system  of  International  agree- 
ments; a  200-mlle  zone  would  add  little  but 
minor  bargaining  strength  to  the  coastal  na- 
tion. 

(2)  There  is  an  apparent,  though  contro- 
versial, effort  within  the  United  States  by 
some  Interest  groups  to  limit  the  entry  of 
vessels  or  flshermen  as  a  means  of  attaining 
the  goals  of  conservation  and  maximum 
economc  beneflt.  We  do  not  endorse  the  con- 
cept of  a  Federally-operated  limited  entry 
system,  but  we  Ijelieve  that  If  one  Is  Imposed. 
It  should  apply  to  foreign  nationals  as  well, 
to  the  extent  they  are  flshlng  for  stocks  sub- 
ject to  U.S.  Jurisdiction.  This  will  not  be 
possible  unless  the  coastal  state  has  exclusive 
rights  in  and  management  Jurisdiction  over 
living  resources  In  the  200-mlle  zone. 

The  Alaska  proposal  on  anadromous  species 
would  lead  to  a  similar  potential  for  effec- 
tive management.  In  fact,  because  all  for- 
eign fishing  for  anadromous  specials  would 
be  eliminated  by  the  general  prohibition  of 
anadromous  fishing  beyond  twelve  miles,  the 
management  advantages  noted  would  be 
considerably  enhanced  In  the  case  of  anad- 
romous si>ecles. 

Only  In  the  cases  of  a  few  boundary-cross- 
ing fisheries  will  the  U.S.  be  required  under 
the  Alaska  pK>sitlon  to  coordinate  or  negoti- 
ate management  rules  with  Its  neighbors 
and  certain  distant-water  flshlng  countries. 

(3)  Should  the  United  States  distant- 
water  flshlng  fleet  raise  any  objection  to  the 
Alaska  position,  we  would  point  out  that 
highly  migratory  species  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  any 
coastal  nation  under  the  Alaska  position. 
Coastal  nations  would  be  required  to  negoti- 
ate management  rules  with  distant-water 
nations  and.  In  cases  of  non-agreement,  sub- 
mit to  dispute-settlement  procedures.  There- 
(fore.  If  the  Alaska  position  were  tor^ws, 
adopted.  VS.  distant-water  tuna  flshermen 
should  not  be  affected  by  otherwise  exclusive 
coastal-nation  jurisdiction. 

To  others  in  the  UJ3.  who  remain  opposed 
to  exclusive  management  of  coastal  and 
anadromous  species  by  coastal  nations — for 
example,  those  who  see  such  control  as  a 
threat  to  the  U.S.  national  security  or  those 
who  In  general  abhor  the  trend  toward  "na- 
tional lakes"  In  the  ocean — we  must  note  the 
InevltabUlty  of  the  200-mUe  zone.  In  an 
Ideal  world,  living  resources  of  the  sea  would 
be  managed  rationally  and  effectively  by  re- 
gional or  global  ocean  entitles  established 
by  International  cooperation  and  granted  ex- 
clusive management  control  and  enforcement 
jurisdiction.  All  who  have  closely  followed 
the  LOS  Conference  proceedings,  however, 
must  now  concede  that  living  marine  re- 
sources will  be  managed  primarily  by  coastal 
nations  within  200-mlle  economic  zones.  The 
Alaska  position  simply  urges  that,  in  light  of 
that  necessary  assumption,  the  most  effective 
and  rational  management  will  occur  only  If 
coastal  nations,  the  inevitable  management 
entitles,  are  granted  exclusive  control. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill  In  the  near  future.  Before 
we  do,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  two  articles  from  the 
November  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
The  two  "Reunion  at  Los  Alamos."  by 
Richard  Rhodes  and  "The  Hiroshima 
Connection,"  by  Robert  Jay  Llfton, 
should  jar  awake  in  us  a  memory  that 
we  have  tried  to  suppress  for  30  years — 
the  specter  of  nuclear  war. 

As  horrible  as  that  memory  Is,  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  let  It  die.  As  Mr. 
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Lif  ton  says,  we  must  maintain  "the  Hiro- 
shima connection"  the  terrible  fear  and 
pain  of  nuclear  war.  Nuclear  war  is 
thinkable  only  in  cool,  softly  lit  rooms 
where  strategic  war  games  are  played 
among  military  analysts  suid  computer 
programers.  Nuclear  war  is  not  think- 
able in  the  real  world  of  incinerated 
bodies,  radiation  deaths,  deformed 
bodies,  and  the  anomie  the  people  of 
Hiro^iima  call  munashi.  In  the  world  of 
human  beings,  nuclear  war  cannot  be 
limited  or  sanitized. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  amoni  the  first 
groups  of  U.S.  military  persoimel  al- 
lowed into  Hiroshima  after  the  first  nu- 
clear bomb  had  killed  78,000  Japanese 
and  destroyed  the  city.  The  stench  had 
left  the  air,  most  of  the  bodies  had  been 
carted  away,  and  the  screams  of  the 
burned  were  muffled  behind  hospital 
walls,  but  I  caimot  forget  the  horror. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "Re- 
union at  Los  Alamos"  and  "The  Hiro- 
shima Connection"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read 
them  both  before  we  begin  to  deliberate 
upon  buying  even  more  weapons  to  de- 
stroy us  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RrninoN  at  Los  Alamos 
(By  Richard  Rhodes) 

On  a  recent  day  In  late  Jiine.  a  warm  day 
under  clear,  deep-blue  skies,  the  city  of  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico,  "The  Atomic  City." 
hung  Its  banners  out.  Red.  white,  and  blue, 
blown  by  the  high  mesa  wind,  they  waved 
across  Trinity  Avenue,  the  city's  main 
thoroughfare,  named  for  the  site  of  the 
first  atomic  explosion,  the  site  most  of  us 
caU  Alamagordo;  they  waved  at  the  east 
gate,  where  a  Mexican  restaurant  now  oc- 
cupies the  gatehouse  that  formerly  con- 
trolletl  the  secret  comings  and  goings  of  fa- 
mo\is  men:  they  waved  from  the  county 
municipal  buUd^  that  has  replaced  with 
stylish  glass  and  stone  the  jerry-built,  pale- 
green  barracks  of  Main  Tech,  where  the  bomb 
was  dreamed  and  designed.  Thirty  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Atomic  Age. 
thirty  years  after  a  few  thousand  men  and 
women,  working  In  secrecy  against  a  dead- 
line they  measured  not  in  dollars  but  In 
Uves.  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  Los 
Alamos  was  welcoming  what  the  banners 
called  Its  "veterans  and  pioneers"  home  for 
reunion. 

The  30th  Reunion  of  Los  Alamos  Veter- 
ans and  Pioneers  received  little  national 
attention.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  wasn't  there,  nor  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, nor  even  New  Mexico's  two  senators, 
though  both  wired  messages  of  congratula- 
tions. The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion and  the  BBC  sent  commentators  and 
camera  crews,  but  ABC.  NBC,  and  CBS  passed 
the  occasion  by.  Veterans  and  pioneers  came 
anyway,  nearly  a  thousand  of  them,  cooks 
and  sclentuts.  MPs  and  lab  technicians  and 
engtoeers.  men  and  women  who  remembered 
ttelr  years  at  Urn  Alamos  as  the  most  slg. 
nlflcant  years  of  their  Uves  and  wanted  to 
recall  them  again. 

To  the  politicians  and  media  who  stayed 
away,  the  reunion  must  have  seemed  as 
private  a  celebration  of  nostalgia  and  longev- 
ity as  a  local  assembly  of  the  Veterans  of 
PVirelgn  Wars,  but  it  was  much  more.  At 
Los  Alamos  in  late  June  of  1975,  not  for  the 
first  time  but  possibly  for  the  last,  the  men 
and  women  of  World  War  n  laid  markers  on 
the  grave  of  a  more  heroic  age.  In  that  spirit 
ol  Innocence,  or  In  Dlsneyesque  Imitation 


Los  Alamos  was  named  a  National  Bicen- 
tennial Community,  a  distinction  It  shares 
with  the  early  cities  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Like  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Liberty  Bell,  the  atomic  bomb  thus 
took  its  place  as  a  patriotic  artifact. 

The  bomb  that  shriveled  the  scorpions 
and  tarantulas  on  New  Mexico's  Joumada 
del  Muerto — the  desert  of  the  conquista- 
dores'  "Journey  of  Death";  the  bomb  that 
vaporized  the  100-foot  steel  tower  at  Trinity 
site,  the  site  that  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer 
named  in  allusion  to  one  of  John  Donne's 
holy  sonnets.  In  the  hope  that  upon  It  the 
three-personed  God  would  batter  our  hearts 
free  of  the  evil  of  wsr;  the  bomb  that,  in 
his  ignorance,  a  rancher  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains  took  to  be  an  early  and 
extra  and  miraculous  dawn,  was  a  crude, 
primitive  machine.  Fat  Man,  it  was  called. 
It  contained  two  hemispheres  of  plutonlum 
surrounded  by  shaped  charges  of  high  ex- 
plosive. Its  Joints  were  firmed  with  Kleenex 
and  Its  charges  tightened  with  Scotch  tape. 
It  weighed,  in  its  spherical  steel  casing, 
10.000  pounds,  but  only  one  gram  of  its 
eighty-four  pounds  of  plutonlum  complete- 
ly fissioned  to  produce  its  nuclear  explosion : 
one  gram,  m,  times  the  square  of  the  speed  of 
light.  c«,  equals  E,  20.000  tons  of  TNT  equiva- 
lent. So  a  few  grams  of  heavy  metal  marked 
the  end  of  a  long  and  destructive  war.  We 
live  in  a  time,  Soren  Kierkegaard  wrote  In 
Either/Or,  when  the  smallest  causes  produce 
the  most  immense  effects,  and  large  causes 
produce  hardly  any  effect  at  all. 

Those  who  count  the  atomic  casualties 
and  forget  the  dead  of  Normandy  and  Ba- 
taan.  of  Bergen-Belsen  and  Guadalcanal, 
count  by  a  system  different  from  that  of  the 
people  of  the  reunion.  The  people  of  the 
reunion  count  back,  not  forward;  for  them, 
the  outcome  of  their  three  years  of  work 
was  an  end,  not  a  beginning,  which  Is  why 
they  could  gather  in  good  conscience  to 
commemorate  it.  "I  think  it's  grotesque." 
said  the  CBC's  Mike  Maclear  of  the  reunion, 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  people  gathered 
there  had  the  blood  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki on  their  hands,  it  was.  but  they  didn't 
see  it  that  way.  and  perhaps  they  had  rea- 
son. 

"It  was  a  war."  said  the  widow  of  a  vet- 
eran, "that  you  to<*  personally,  because 
you  had  brothers  or  a  husband  or  friends 
who  were  off  fighting  it,  rtsklng  their  live*." 
It  was  also  a  war  gone  fetid  with  the  stink 
and  the  fear  of  death,  a  war  of  death  marches 
and  final  solutions,  of  black  headlines  In  the 
morning  paper  and  gold  stars  in  the  windows 
down  the  block,  of  seemingly  endless  lines 
of  Panzers  and  of  Japanese  soldiers  who  pre- 
ferred, rather  than  surrender,  to  fold  them- 
selves over  grenades.  "Soon  after  firing 
ceases,"  a  Japanese  wrote  before  a  banzai 
charge  on  the  Aleutians  In  1943,  "birds  are 
singing  and  flying  aro\md  about  the  quiet 
and  frozen  ground.  I  will  become  a  deity 
with  a  smile  In  this  heavy  fog.  I  am  only 
waiting  for  the  day  of  death." 

After  three  years  of  such  a  war,  the  atomic 
bomb  seemed  to  those  who  devised  it  not  a 
weapon  of  doomsday,  but  a  weapon  of  deliv- 
erance. That  it  would  burden  mankind  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  possibiUty  of  its  annihi- 
lation they  can  be  forgiven  for  not  having 
known.  Only  a  few  seem  to  have  been  granted 
.  that  vision  before  the  fact,  the  subtle  and 
melancholy  Oppenhelmer  first  among  them: 
he  named  the  test  site  Trinity  as  a  code,  so 
that  we  would  know  he  knew. 

The  veterans  and  pioneers  of  the  30th  Re- 
union remembered,  as  they  gathered  together 
again,  another  war.  "Tou  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
about  World  War  n  as  a  kind  of  holy  war," 
said  one  of  the  most  perspicacious  among 
them,  "but  you  know,  most  of  us.  most 
Americans,  had  spent  the  previous  ten  years, 
the  Depression,  bored  out  of  our  minds,  and 
one  of  the  things  the  war  was  was  something 
to  do."  That  statement  was  the  most  candid. 


or  perhaps  the  most  realistic,  I  heard;  the 
people  I  talked  to  at  the  reunion  were  unani- 
mous In  their  evaluation  of  their  war  work: 
It  was  necessary,  they  said,  and  important, 
and  good.  If  we  hadnt  built  the  bomb,  they 
said,  the  Germans  would  have.  "We  only  did 
our  duty,"  one  man,  an  engineer,  told  me, 
echoing  them  all. 

Some  people  attend  reunions,  others  stay 
away.  Pew  of  the  men  whom  Los  Alamos 
made  famous  attended  the  reunion.  Many 
were  dead — Oppenhelmer,  his  ashes  scattered 
on  the  ocean  east  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  En- 
rico Perml,  a  cancer  victim;  Louis  Slotln,  the 
first  to  go,  killed  In  a  radiation  accident  in 
1946 — but  most  of  those  still  living  had  long 
ago  left  their  Los  Alamos  years  behind.  Ed- 
ward Teller,  out  In  California,  announced  his 
retirement  a  few  weeks  after  the  reunion, 
but  he  bad  left  Los  Alamos  decades  before  to 
found  his  own  weapons  laboratory  under 
government  sponsorship  at  Livermore,  east  of 
Berkeley,  over  the  hills;  embittered,  some 
say,  at  Oppenheimer's  stand  against  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hydrogen  bomb  of  which 
Teller  was  the  leading  theoretician,  convinced 
that  the  workers  at  Los  Alamos  were  dragging 
their  feet. 

It  was  the  hydrogen  bcmb  more  than  the 
atomic  bomb  that  had  divided  the  men  who 
worked  in  such  enthusiastic  concert  during 
the  years  of  the  Manhattan  Project.  Before 
President  Harry  Truman  announced  the  de- 
cision to  go  ahead  with  Its  development  in 
1950,  twelve  leading  scientists.  Including  a 
number  of  Los  Alamos  men,  had  issued  a 
declaration  against  such  a  terrible  weapon; 
"This  bomb  is  no  longer  a  weapon  of  war," 
the  declaration  had  said,  "but  a  means  of 
extermination  of  whole  populations." 

Prominent  among  the  names  on  the  dec- 
laration was  that  of  Hans  Bethe.  the  physi- 
cist who  had  been  responsible  for  the  design 
of  Pat  Man's  plutonlum  core.  Bethe  visited 
Los  Alamos  during  the  days  of  the  reunion, 
but  he  attended  few  of  the  ceremonies.  "It 
was  disturbing  to  see  the  atomic  bomb  cele- 
brated quite  so  patriotically,"  he  told  me. 
"Even  during  the  war,  I  would  say  the  ma- 
jority of  us  had  regrets.  We  felt  vre  would 
be  much  happier  If  this  had  not  succeeded. 
If  we  could  have  proved  It  could  not  be  done. 
But  I  no  longer  have  any  regrets,  because 
there  was  a  chance  that  the  Germans  could 
do  It.  They  were  actually  ahead  of  us  in 
the  early  years  of  the  war,  and  then  they 
lost  their  lead  through  mismanagement.  So 
our  fear  was  justified.  Fission,  after  all,  Is  a 
force  of  nature."  After  his  initial  hesitation, 
Bethe  found  similar  reasons  for  working  on 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  "I  originally  decided  not 
to  work  on  thermonuclear  weapons."  he  says 
today.  "The  main  point  that  made  me  change 
my  mind  was  Teller's  discovery  of  a  method 
that  could  make  it  work.  I  realized  that  if 
we  could  do  so,  then  the  Russians  could  do 
so,  and  I  didn't  like  that." 

One  sensed,  among  the  pteople  of  the  re- 
union, their  feeling  of  survivorship,  the  com- 
mon coin  of  reunions,  but  behind  that,  one 
sensed  their  feeling  of  privilege,  privilege  not 
only  to  have  participated  In  one  of  history's 
most  significant  events,  but  also,  by  doing  so, 
to  have  been  spared  more  direct  contact  with 
the  ravages  of  war.  They  did  not  fight  on 
the  front  lines  of  World  War  II;  they  fought 
on  a  mountain-surrounded  mesa  of  the  high 
New  Mexican  desert,  the  alpenglow  putting 
on  a  show  every  night  as  It  turned  the  Sangie 
de  Cristo  Mountains,  across  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  to  the  east,  the  blood-red  of  their 
Danish  name,  "Blood  of  Christ";  the  snow 
a  fine  powder  through  the  cold  winter  days 
on  their  homemade  ski  run.  Sawyer  Hill; 
steak  one  night  a  week  at  Fuller  Lodge  and 
first-run  movies  at  the  two  theaters  that 
doubled  as  halls  for  square  dancing  and 
chapels  for  Sunday  morning  worship.  The 
siren,  "Oppie's  whistle."  sounded  six  morn- 
ings a  week  at  7  a.m.,  and  they  worked  long, 
hard  days,  but  there  were  weekend  ezcur- 
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slons  with  extra  gasoline  coupons  that  Gen- 
eral Leslie  R.  Groves,  who  commanded  the 
Manhattan  Project,  Insisted  be  set  aside  for 
them.  When  Oppenhelmer  traveled  the 
Cnited  States  In  late  1942  to  recruit  the 
country's  best  young  scientists,  he  told  them 
the  war  would  end  the  day  their  work  was 
done:  they  came  to  the  dusty  mesa  of  Los 
Alamos,  where  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
still  hammering  up  its  rickety  labs  and 
apartments,  with  that  high  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose. Physicists  before  World  War  II  were 
as  undervalued  and  poorly  financed  as 
astronomers  are  today,  and  built  their  ex- 
periments out  of  home-soldered  copper  tub- 
ing and  sealing  wax;  at  Los  Alamos  they 
would  have  the  best  that  money  could  buy, 
as  befitted  the  Importance  of  their  work.  So 
also  would  those  who  supported  them. 

The  MPs  at  the  Trinity  base  camp  might 
prove  their  Isolation  by  winning  the  Army's 
award  in  1945  for  the  lowest  VD  rate  of  any 
company  in  the  world;  the  secret  city  on  the 
mesa  might  carry  on  its  activities  surrounded 
by  cyclone  fences  and  barbed  wire;  but  live 
the  men  and  women  did,  dating  and  danc- 
ing, marrying,  producing  so  many  babies 
that  Groves  asked  Oppenhelmer  to  call  a 
halt  (a  responsibility  that  the  mesa's  scien- 
tific director  wryly  declined),  riding  horses 
up  the  Jemez  Mountains  to  the  broad  mead- 
ows of  the  Valle  Grande,  the  volcanic  cal- 
dera  below  which  Los  Alamos  was  built  and 
the  largest  extinct  volcano  in  the  world,  fish- 
ing, hiking,  working  out  their  tensions  In 
tennis  and  baseball  and  football  and  volley- 
ball and  soccer  games.  And  partying,  drink- 
ing whiskey  brought  up  on  booze  runs  from 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Army's  Grelsedlck  beer,  the 
bachelors  invading  the  WAC  quarters,  the 
married  couples  taking  turns  at  progressive 
dinners  while  Edward  Teller  sat  in  the  cor- 
ner reading  to  the  children  from  Alice  in 
Wonderland  and  Klaus  Fuchs  did  his  som- 
ber best  at  "Murder"  and  charades. 

The  water  supply  was  never  adequate,  and 
toward  the  end  they  brushed  their  teeth  with 
Coca-Cola;  the  coal  furnaces  filled  the  apart- 
ments and  the  barracks  with  soot;  a  polio 
scare  temporarily  closed  the  schools  and 
frightened  the  mothers,  who  wondered  If 
they  would  be  allowed  to  take  their  children 
and  leave  if  aa  epidemic  broke  out;  their 
mall  was  censored;  they  could  not  visit  rela- 
tives, nor  could  their  children  away  at  school 
visit  them:  but  the  difficulties  only  keened 
their  appreciation  of  the  privileges,  and 
many  of  them  came  away  saying  that  the 
Los  Alamos  years  had  been  the  best  years  of 
their  lives. 

■■There's  old  Greasy  Groves, "  said  a  veteran 
at  the  slide  show  the  reunion  committee  had 
put  together,  and  in  a  dozen  scenes  of  war- 
time far  behind  the  lines.  General  Groves 
clicked  past,  the  man  who  built  the  Penta- 
gon, the  man  who  shepherded  the  building 
of  the  bomb.  And  Oppenhelmer,  looking  boy- 
ish and  almost  cachectically  thin,  looking 
not  at  all  like  the  fiercely  tragic  figure  he 
would  later  become,  and  Norris  Bradbury, 
who  became  the  Lab's  postwar  director,  who 
guided  it  through  the  years  of  nuclear  build- 
up and  who  was  that  day  in  Washington, 
unable  to  attend  the  show.  And  GIs  posed 
together  in  groups,  draped  over  jeeps  or  grin- 
ning together  In  civvies  on  leave  in  Albuquer- 
que in  1945,  and  WACs  in  hairstyles  that 
made  the  women  laugh,  and  physicist  I.  I. 
Rabi,  "the  rainmaker  from  Hoboken."  con- 
ferring with  Ernest  Lawrence,  the  Inventor 
of  the  cyclotron,  and  Enrico  Fermi  In  his 
ubiquitous  windbreaker;  but  nowhere  In  the 
slide  show  was  there  a  photograph  of  the 
bomb. 

The  Army's  grocery  store,  where  wilted 
lettuce  was  shipped  from  Texas  when  It 
might  have  come  up  fresh  from  the  truck 
gardens  in  the  valley  below;  the  drugstore 
where,  over  chocolate  sodas,  dates  were  ar- 
r^hged;  but  not  the  black  desert  tower  and 


not  the  bomb.  The  unctuously  cheerful  nar- 
rator, a  voice  on  a  reel  of  tape,  chattered 
on — "Hey,  guys,  remember  this?  Whooee, 
didn't  we  have  fun?" — but  failed  to  mention 
the  purpose  for  which  the  fun  was  compen- 
sation and  from  which  the  fun  was  relief, 
and  perhaps  it  is  asking  too  much  that  he 
should  have.  The  bomb  that  the  veterans  and 
pioneers  of  Los  Alamos  built  Is  today  an  an- 
tique: the  Lab  moved  on  long  ago  to  other 
work. 

George  Kistiakowsky,  who  was  responsible 
for  Fat  Man's  revolutionary  Implosion  mech- 
anism— the  shaped  charges  of  high  explosive 
that  squeezed  its  plutonlum  to  critical 
mass — and  who  later  became  Lyndon  John- 
son's chief  science  adviser,  remembers  being 
surprised  by  the  development  of  Los  Alamos 
after  the  war.  "I  didn't  go  eagerly  to  Los 
Alamos,"  he  says.  "I  went  hesitantly,  be- 
cause I  didn't  think  the  work  could  be  fin- 
ished in  time.  But  I  had  no  moral  scruples 
then,  because  we  were  at  war.  and  anything 
that  could  shorten  the  war  made  sense.  I 
knew  the  implosion  mechanism  would  work, 
but  I  was  less  confident  of  the  nuclear  re- 
action. That's  why  I  stood  on  top  of  the 
control  bunker  when  the  Trinity  bomb  went 
off,  which  wasn't  a  very  wise  thing  to  have 
done.  I  regretted  very  much  our  dropping  the 
bomb,  but  I  was  very  infiuenced  by  Naval  In- 
telUgence  estimates  that  the  Japanese  would 
fight  on  for  six  months  or  more  and  that  in- 
vasion would  be  necessary.  I  know  now  that 
wasn't  so,  that  Intelligence  had  argued  the 
worst  possible  case.  We  shouldn't  have 
dropped  the  bomb  over  populated  centers. 

"I  didn't  anticipate  nuclear  proliferation," 
Kistiakowsky  recalls,  "partly  because  I  didn't 
believe  that  nuclear  power  reactors  would 
ever  be  economically  feasible.  I  thought  they- 
were  something  exotic.  I  declined  Involve- 
ment In  the  thermonuclear.  Disillusionment 
had  set  in  by  then.  I  don't  trust  statesmen, 
specifically  Including  Kissinger,  to  have  good 
judgment.  The  arms  race  horrifies  me.  With 
tens  of  thousands  of  nukes  In  our  hands.  In 
Soviet  bands,  and  in  other  hands,  miscalcu- 
lation or  accident  is  practically  certain  to 
happen.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  worldwide 
alert  In  1973  that  iSchlesinger  and  Kissinger 
cooked  up  on  the  flimsiest  of  evidence." 

I've  talked  to  many  of  the  Lab's  leaders 
during  my  visits  there.  Two  of  them — Norris 
Bradbury,  now  retired,  and  Louis  Rosen,  a 
graduate  student  during  the  war  who  worked 
on  implosion  and  Is  now  director  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Meson  Physics  Laboratory — have  de- 
scribed the  changing  fortunes  of  Los  Ala- 
mos to  me. 

"When  I  took  over  as  director."  Bradbury 
says,  "the  place  was  certainly  in  disarray. 
After  all,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  argu- 
ment that  the  place  should  be  abandoned. 
Crimes  against  humanity.  Even  then  the  ar- 
gument was  going  around  that  this  should 
not  have  been  done  and  Los  Alamos  should 
be  left  as  a  monument  to  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  They  were  difficult  times.  Science  was 
In  the  stscendancy.  Lots  of  people  here 
hadn't  finished  their  formal  education.  We 
were  losing  our  senior  staff,  and  there  were 
a  great  many  people  Just  standing  around 
waiting  for  the  best  Job  offer  from  some- 
where else.  Nobody  was  being  mean,  they 
were  Just  being  human. 

"One  has  to  be  very  proud,"  Bradbury 
continues.  "Things  that  seemed  quite  Im- 
'possible  in  1945  had  become  very  possible 
by  1950.  The  success  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 
Itself  was  a  major  triumph.  Getting  that 
thing  from  whatever  it  was,  twenty-one  tons, 
down  to  some  usable  device  was  an  occupa- 
tion of  the  next  half-dozen  years,  which 
people  carried  out  with  enormous  dedica- 
tion. We  added  other  fields  to  weapons  re- 
search. We  managed  to  have  a  laboratory  that 
earned  for  Itself  the  reputation  of  a  major 
scientific  Installation.  'The  nuclear  physics 
that  was  done  here  was  as  well  done  as  It. 
was  anywhere.  The  nuclear  chemistry  was 


beautiful.  The  publication  record  of  the  lab- 
oratory is,  I  think,  extraordinary. 

"I  would  hope  that  someday  the  whole 
world  would  get  out  of  weapons  research." 
Bradbury  concluded.  "I'm  surprised  that  It's 
gone  on  so  long,  thirty  years,  and  nothing's 
happened.  Thank  God.  I  felt  very  strongly 
and  still  feel  very  strongly  that  the  weapons 
business  has  to  go  on  until  we  find  something 
better.  I  don't  know  that  today  youre  getting 
the  same  technical  results  for  your  dollar 
that  you  were  getting  in  1943-1944,  when  we 
changed  the  whole  course  of  history  for  a 
relatively  few  million  dollars.  You  certainly 
did  something  like  that  in  '51  and  '52.  You've 
not  done  anything  like  that  In  the  last 
twenty  years.  And  of  course  you've  got 
enough.  The  emphasis  is  much  more  on  the 
improving  of  systems.  Delivery  systems.  But 
eventually  the  world  has  got  to  get  out  of  it." 

Louis  Rosen  sheds  light  on  the  question  of 
how  Bradbury  turned  Los  Alamos  from  a  war 
project  to  a  permanent  installation.  "After 
the  war,"  he  says,  "this  place  started  to  fold, 
to  fall  apart.  Fortunately.  Bradbury  reversed 
the  downhill  trend  on  the  rationale  that  this 
war's  over,  but  things  are  not  calm  In  the 
world  by  a  long  shot,  and  we  could  all  see. 
looming  on  the  horizon,  a  tremendous  con- 
frontation between  the  two  political  ideolo- 
gies in  the  world. 

"It  betiame  obvious  that  the  USSR  had 
embarked  on  a  tremendous  effort  to  de- 
velop thermonuclear  weapons.  Well,  we'd 
done  some  of  that  during  the  war.  and  when 
it  became  obvious  that  they  were  actively 
pursuing  it.  quite  a  few  of  us  became  con- 
cerned that  we  not  be  placed  in  a  situation 
where  we  could  be  blackmailed.  Now.  we 
were  In  a  position  where  we  could  have  black- 
mailed anybody,  but  it  was  not  in  our  moral 
code  to  do  so.  We  were  not  at  all  sure  that 
It  was  not  within  the  moral  code  of  other 
nations,  had  they  been  and  were  they  to  get 
Into  oiu-  position,  to  do  what  we  felt  we 
should  not.  And  so  we  began  a  rather  inten- 
sive effort  to  see  whether  it  was  possible  to 
produce  weaponry  using  the  fusion  reaction 
rather  than  the  fission  reaction." 

Rosen  implies  that  even  fusion  weapons, 
hydrogen  weapons,  are  developed  today  to 
the  point  where  they  are  more  a  matter  of 
engineering  than  of  physics.  "More  recently," 
he  says,  "we  began  to  think  and  talk  about 
evolving  beyond  the  weapons  work.  We  felt 
that  if  we  wanted  to  serve  society,  we^d  bet- 
ter start  paying  some  attention  to  things 
other  than  nuclear  weapons.  Because  we  were 
getting  into  a  very  powerful  position  as  far 
as  weapons  were  concerned.  Hardly  anybody 
In  their  right  mind  would  dare  to  risk  the 
destruction  that  would  befall  them  if  they 
fell  upon  us.  And  so,  in  the  decade  between 
the  sixties  and  the  seventies,  were  born  many 
other  initiatives.  The  Meson  Physics  Labora- 
tory, the  nuclear  rocket  program,  the  high- 
tenqierature  reactors,  the  program  for  geo- 
thermal  energy.  I  think  in  some  resnects,  that 
was  the  golden  era  of  conception.  The  golden 
era  of  accomplishment  we  haven't  achieved 
yet.''  Rosen  is  largely  out  of  weapons  work 
today,  and  has  been  for  a  decade  or  more,  but 
the  Lab  Is  not. 

The  work  of  unlocking  nature  to  create 
categorlcaUy  new  weapons  of  war  came  to 
an  end  long  ago;  in  a  sen^,  the  veterans 
and  pioneers  at  their  30th  Reunion,  men  and 
women  of  middle  and  late-middle  age.  were 
gathered  to  memorialize  that  end  and  to 
celebrate  their  part  in  it.  More  precisely,  the 
work  of  unlocking  nature  cam-:  to  an  end 
sometime  after  1952,  after  the  United  States 
exploded  the  first  hydrogen  bomb  at  Eniwe- 
tok  and  subsequently  learned  how  to  bulla  a 
"dry"  hydrogen  bomb  to  replace  the  twenty- 
.  one-ton  monstrosity,  complete  with  Its  own 
cryogenic  cooling  system,  that  so  frightened 
the  Eniwetok  observers  that  Norris  Bradbury 
considered  keeping  its  explosive  yield  a  secret 
from  the  very  scientists  who  had  designed  It. 
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The  test  of  Mike  I  at  Enlwetok  was  remlDis- 
oent,  in  tbe  surprise  of  Its  violence,  of  the 
test  at  Trinity.  In  tx)th  cases,  as  If  pro- 
tectively, the  scientists  who  built  the  weap- 
ons underestimated  their  destructive  force. 

Oppenheimer  thought  Fat  Man  would  yield 
only  3000  tons  of  TNT  equivalent,  and  Brad- 
bury thought  Mike  I  would  yield  a  million 
tons,  and  both  men  were  wrong  by  an  order 
of  magnitude :  Pat  Man  yielded  nearly  20,000, 
and  Mike  I  more  than  10  million.  Men  who 
observed  both  tests  expressed  their  sense 
of  terror  in  identical  words:  "I  thought  the 
fireball  would  never  stop  expanding,"  one  of 
them  said  on  each  occasion.  "I  thought  it 
would  keep  on  going  until  it  destroyed  the 
world." 

The  effort  that  has  continued  since  those 
early  days  has  been  a  work  more  of  refine- 
ment than  of  breakthrough.  New  bombs  are 
still  being  designed,  but  they  are  new  adap- 
tations, not  new  types.  At  the  Sandria 
Atomic  Museum  in  Albuquerque,  a  place  few 
Americans  bother  to  visit  and  a  display  as 
stilling  as  anything  offered  at  Madame  Tus- 
saud's,  one  can  see  the  subtleties  of  packag- 
ing our  designers  have  achieved.  The  two 
original  bombs.  Fat  Man  and  Little  Boy,  are 
dwarfed  by  the  first  hydrogen  weapon,  a 
bomb  nearly  as  big  as  a  railroad  tank  car, 
painted  a  dark,  gloomy  green.  One  walks 
down  a  row  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bomb 
casings  watching  them  magically  shrink  in 
size  and  diversify  In  purpose,  first  bombs  only 
slightly  smaller  than  the  behemoth  hydrogen 
weapon  of  1952,  then  the  much  smaller  "dry" 
bombs,  their  shapes  increasingly  aerody- 
namic, then  rockets,  torpedoes,  anti-aircraft 
missiles,  modest  cannon  shells. 

The  later  bombs  are  painted  white;  they 
look  almost  cheerful.  There  is  even,  in  a  case 
the  size  of  a  steamer  trunk,  a  device  Intended 
for  mlUtary  demolition  rather  than  military 
slaughter:  it  can  be  carried  by  two  men,  and 
wotild  fit  in  the  back  of  a  jeep.  Theodore 
B.  Taylor,  the  former  bomb  designer  whom 
John  McPhee  chronicled  In  his  book  The 
Curve  of  Binding  Energy,  once  designed  a 
bomb,  never  built,  that  would  have  weighed 
only  twenty  pounds,  far  less  than  even  the 
Plutonium  core  of  Pat  Man.  Pointedly,  the 
Sandla  display  Is  not  duplicated  at  Los  Ala- 
mos; the  science  museum  there  devotes 
moat  of  its  rooms  to  demonstrations  of  safety 
systems  and  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom. 

We  hardly  need  new  breakthroughs  In 
weaponry,  and  today  the  design  of  delivery 
systems  takes  precedence  over  basic  research. 
Today  our  designers  of  war,  or  forestallers 
of  war,  work  to  Increase  the  accuracy  of  our 
delivery  systems,  accuracy  of  delivery  allow- 
ing, as  it  does,  for  weapons  of  smaller  yield, 
weapons  more  portable  and  harder  to  track. 

The  latest  of  their  visions,  revealed  re- 
cently by  Secretary  of  Defense  James  Scble- 
slnger.  Is  the  cruise  missile,  a  device  no  larger 
than  an  ordinary  torpedo,  which  can  travel 
2500  miles  and  find  its  target  within  an  ac- 
curacy of  thirty  feet.  Hans  Bethe,  for  one, 
finds  the  cruise  missile  disturbing:  "We 
don't  need  It.  We  have  plenty  of  weapons  as 
It  Is.  and  the  Idea  of  a  far  more  acc\irate 
missile  is  very  alarming,  because  It  destroys 
our  land-based  missiles  as  a  deterrent." 
Nevertheless,  the  cruise  missile  could  be,  and 
probably  will  be,  deployed  throughout  the 
world  by  1980.  It  will  confirm  to  certainty 
that  ours  Is  an  age  of  missiles  more  than  a 
nuclear  age,  because  to  control  the  prolifera- 
tion of  cruise  missiles,  we  will  have  to  nego- 
tiate new  treaties,  not  banning  atmospheric 
or  underground  nuclear  testing — those 
treaties  are  already  at  hand — but  limiting  or 
banning  the  testing  of  missiles,  a  proposal 
that  George  Kistlakowsky.  among  others, 
made  several  years  ago.  "The  arms  race," 
Kistlakowsky  says,  "cannot  even  be  slowed 
down  without  restrictions  on  research  and 
deTclopment,  specifically  restrictions  on  the 
field  testing  of  mlasUes.  AU  mlssUe  flirlngs 


should  be  reduced  by  a  gradual,  programmed 
reduction  over  the  next  five  years  or  so,  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  consistent  with  nuOn- 
talning  existing  systems.  That  will  take  out 
the  most  dangerous  element  of  the  arms 
race,  the  fear  of  the  unknown,  the  fear  of 
what  the  other  guy's  going  to  do."  But  the 
nuclear  nations  have  not  yet  even  begun  ex- 
amining such  a  proposal.  When  they  do,  the 
SALT  talks  will  have  to  begin  all  over  again. 

A  Yankee  people  first  and  last,  we  celebrate 
breakthroughs  more  than  sophistications, 
and  the  Increasing  sophistication  of  our  mis- 
sile systems  is  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
war  that  we  have  largely  overlooked,  danger- 
ous and  threatening  though  it  has  now  be- 
come. How  to  keep  those  missiles  out  of  the 
air  Is  the  central  problem  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  twentieth  century,  as  certainly  as  un- 
locking and  then  restraining  the  destructive 
force  of  the  atom  has  been  the  central  prob- 
lem of  the  middle  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  as  if,  confronted  by  the  truly 
Irrational,  confronted  by  the  power  to  use 
forces  of  nature  so  destructive  that  they  can 
hardly  be  Imagined,  we  have  concluded  that 
the  only  way  to  control  them  is  to  sbaoe 
them  to  as  many  diverse  purposes  as  we  can 
conceive,  seeming  thereby  to  give  them 
order  and  organization.  So  we  confine  the 
Irrational,  keep  the  fear  at  bay,  by  ration- 
alizing: these  are  not  what  they  seem,  much 
thought  has  been  given  to  their  purpose  and 
their  design,  these  are  merely  more  efficient 
weapons,  these  are  merely  counters  we  re- 
serve m  the  game  of  international  affairs,  and 
because  we  have  them  we  will  never  have  to 
use  them. 

But  they  are  what  they  seem,  our  tens  of 
thousands  of  nuclear  weapons,  for  all  their 
Increasing  sophistication,  as  the  men  and 
women  of  Los  Alamos  who  built  the  first 
crude  models  knew.  They  are  fire  and  death 
and  the  end  of  the  human  world,  and  they 
brood  in  their  dark  silos  and  tubes  and  racks 
and  bays  in  a  silence  so  shrill  it  has  almost 
deafened  us.  Unless  momentarily  roused  by 
crisis  or  threatening  alert,  who  among  us 
thinks  of  nuclear  war  or  threatening  alert, 
who  among  us  thinks  of  nuclear  war  any 
more?  The  bomb  shelters  are  dismantled, 
the  survival  biscuits  shipped  off  to  feed 
starving  Africans,  and  even  at  Los  Alamos 
the  civil  defense  signs  have  been  taken  down. 
No  people  can  live  eternally  threatened  by 
doom,  but  whether  we  think  about  It  or  not, 
we  still  feel  the  threat,  down  at  the  bottom 
of  our  nightmares,  and  in  subtle  ways  it  has 
changed  us  We  are  not  the  same  people  we 
were  In  1944;  we  cherish  less  hope  for  the 
future;  our  patriotism  sours;  at  times  of 
tragedy  and  in  times  of  conflict  our  mouths 
go  dry,  because  we  have  fashioned  at  last  the 
means  of  our  suicide,  and  having  fashioned 
them,  must  look  at  the  wicked  things  there 
on  the  table  before  us,  must  remember  the 
thoughts  we  have  thought  about  them  and 
the  fears  we  have  left,  forevermore.  "I  am 
become  Death,  the  Shatterer  of  worlds,"  Op- 
penheimer thought  he  heard  Fat  Man  say; 
now  death  is  everywhere,  death  is  manufac- 
tiired  in  quantity  and  shipped  around  the 
earth. 

Somewhere  In  a  musetun  is  preserved  a 
sealed  Jar  that,  legend  has  It,  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  original  darkness  that  Jehovah 
Tlslted  as  a  plague  upon  Egypt  to  force  the 
freeing  of  the  Israelites.  The  Jar  cannot  be 
opened,  or  the  darkness  would  escape.  In 
each  of  our  nuclear  weapons,  similarly 
sealed,  is  a  portion  of  death  Itself.  Style 
them  as  we  may,  rationalize  them  as  we  will, 
we  only  seem  to  forget:  we  know,  and  never 
forget. 

The  veterans  smd  pioneers  of  Los  Alamos 
met,  the  second  day  of  their  reunion,  for  a 
barbecue  at  the  city's  Knights  of  Columbus 
Hall,  and  drank  Coors  beer  and  talked  of  old 
times.  Then,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  the 
sun  still  whining  over  the  Jemez  Mountains 


to  the  west,  they  walked  in  couples  and 
small  groups  to  the  green  park  around  Ash- 
ley Pond,  the  pond  that  the  masters  of  the 
prep  school  that  originally  occupied  the 
mesa  had  comically  named  for  the  school's 
founder,  a  man  named  Ashley  Pond.  The 
pond  is  completely  WEjled  with  masonry  now. 
another  historical  artifact,  and  through  the 
evening's  ceremonies  ducks  worked  Its  wa- 
ters, chasing  down  popcorn  that  the  children 
threw  in. 

.Above  the  pond,  on  the  plaza  before  the 
community  building,  a  band  made  up  of  Loe 
Alamos  students  began  a  medley  of  patriotic 
tunes,  faltered,  and  then  struck  up  with 
enthusiasm  "The  Way  We  Were,"  Hollywood's 
nostalgic  tribute  to  World  War  n. 

The  people  of  the  reunion  settled  on  the 
lawn  on  cushions  and  blankets,  some  of  them 
dressed  casually  in  pantsuits,  slacks,  Hawai- 
ian shirts,  some  of  them  dressed  In  suits  and 
floor-length  gowns  for  the  dance  that  would 
follow  the  evening  program.  I  heard  the 
group  seated  nearest  me  talking  of  retire- 
ment. People  still  sought  each  other  out, 
waiting  for  the  program  to  begin;  they  shook 
hands  and  filled  in  the  missing  years.  There 
had  been  bus  tours  of  Los  Alamos  during  the 
day,  and  they  spoke  to  each  other  of  build- 
ings torn  down  and  events  now  become  his- 
tory. It  should  not  seem  curious  that  most 
of  them  remembered  the  scientists  with 
wliom  they  worked  as  celebrities  more  than 
as  men,  celebrities  with  Interesting  quirks 
and  possessed  of  great  authority:  they  were 
as  susceptible  to  the  postwar  fame  of  Loe 
Alamos,  across  the  gulf  of  thirty  years,  as  the 
rest  of  us  have  been.  The  price  of  meat  and 
the  ordeals  of  flower  gardening  occupied  them 
more  than  the  consequences  of  their  war 
work,  as  they  occupy  us  all.  Even  living,  we 
forget  what  Lionel  Trilling  once  called  "the 
great  hum  and  biizz  of  implication"  that 
surrounds  our  lives. 

A  team  of  teen-aged  boys  played  basket- 
ball against  the  side  of  the  community  build- 
ing. Several  hundred  resident  Los  Alamos 
families  had  turned  out  for  the  program; 
they  sat  with  their  young  children  on  the 
north  side  of  the  pond,  the  reunion  people 
on  the  south.  Civil  Air  Patrol  students  kept 
the  sidewalk  that  circled  the  pond  clear. 
Three  hawks  soared  overhead  on  their  last 
hunt  of  the  day;  the  children  ran  lithe  and 
healthy  through  the  grass;  the  band  played 
"Ood  Bless  America";  and  then  a  costumed 
trio,  the  patriots  of  the  American  Revolution 
with  fife  and  drum  and  fiag  and  bloodied 
bandages,  marched  around  Ashley  Pond,  cut- 
ting across  the  lawn  to  pass  between  the 
comfortable  groupings  of  people,  and  as  the 
thlrteen-star  flag  went  by,  a  number  of 
the  reimlon  men  almost  Involuntarily  stood 
to  attention,  still  remembering  that  reflex 
from  three  years  of  war  thirty  years  ago. 
"The  contributions  made  by  our  conununlty 
to  the  nation  are  considerable,"  said  the 
chairman  of  the  county  council.  The  under- 
statement seemed  both  ironic  and  extreme. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  Mexico 
presented  the  city  with  a  state  flag,  and  he 
had  hardly  begun  to  speak  when  one  of  the 
boys  on  the  basketball  court  set  off  a  power- 
ful flrecracker  that  startled  and  even  fright- 
ened the  crowd.  The  police  chased  the  boys 
off,  and  after  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
spoke  to  silence. 

He  talked  about  the  privilege  of  freedom 
and  the  work  we  would  have  to  do  in  the 
future  to  keep  that  privilege.  "In  my  own 
opinion,"  he  said,  "I  think  that  our  enemies 
are  doing  everything  they  can,  day  and  night, 
to  destroy  our  system  of  government."  It  was 
remarkable  to  hear  Cold  War  rhetoric  at  Los 
Alamos,  where  most  are  liberal  in  politics 
despite  the  military  nature  of  their  chosen 
work. 

At  fourteen  minutes  before  eight  toe  sun 
touched  a  peak  of  the  Jemez  Mountains  and 
the  air  began  to  chill,  but  by  then  Los  Ala- 
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mos  had  been  presented  with  three  flags,  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  Los  Alamos  raised  them  on 
their  flagpole  in  front  of  the  municipal 
building  while  we  stood  and  sang,  timidly, 
the  national  anthem. 

By  such  ceremonies  Los  Alamos  became  a 
National  BlcentennltU  Conununlty,  although 
before  April  of  1943  it  did  not  even  exist.  The 
regional  director  of  the  Bicentennial  Admin- 
istration said  the  Bicentennial  was  "giving 
Americans  a  chance  to  take  a  new  look  at 
America,  to  look  at  the  things  that  have 
made  us  grow  to  the  strongest,  most  power- 
ful, most  envied  nation  In  the  world."  He 
didn't  say  he  meant  the  bomb — centrally 
important  though  it  has  been,  when  we  are 
being  spiritual  we  don't  mention  our  nuclear 
arms — but  what  else  could  he  have  meant  In 
that  city  on  that  day?  And  playing  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  me  I  saw  a  small  blond 
boy,  slim  and  tanned,  wearing  a  T-shirt  with 
the  words  "Endangered  Species"  printed 
across  the  front. 

The  reunion  program  that  followed  was 
perfunctory.  The  air  turned  cold  and  people 
drifted  away  to  their  cars  and  their  homes. 
Harold  Agnew,  the  third  and  present  director 
of  the  Lab,  a  hard-line  weapons  man,  talked 
about  improvements  he  hoped  to  make,  but 
the  most  he  came  up  with  was  a  meeting 
place  for  visiting  scientists  that  would  have 
to  be  built  with  contributed  funds,  where- 
upon he  proceeded  to  ask  for  contributions. 
Agnew  also' said  that  the  Lab  was  supported 
today  55  percent  by  nondefense  spending 
and  only  45  percent  by  defense  spending. 
Implying  that  Los  Alamos  Is  getting  out  of 
the  weapons  business;  and  in  a  sense  it  is, 
but  only  because  it  and  the  other  weapons 
labs  have  already  polished  off  most  or  all  of 
the  weapons  we  presently  believe  we  need. 

Los  Alamos  is  not  what  it  was,  is  no  longer 
what  Oppenheimer  called  "the  finest  labora- 
tory In  the  world."  "Los  Amos,"  says  Kistla- 
kowsky contemptuously  "Is  a  rather  pathetic. 
Isolated  community,  a  strange  never-never 
land."  Nobel  prizewinners,  though  they 
visit  It  from  time  to  time  as  consultants, 
choose  not  to  live  and  work  there,  nor  are 
they  needed  there  anymore.  The  labs  have 
been  moved  from  Los  Alamos  mesa  to  mesas 
farther  south,  the  better  to  guard  them,  and 
by  a  transformation  so  commonplace  In  the 
United  States  as  to  seem  almost  banal,  the 
town  has  become  a  typical  American  com- 
munity, with  band  concerts  and  patriotic 
speeches  and  songs — as  typical,  at  least,  as 
a  conununlty  of  weapons  designers  and  sci- 
entists can  be. 

But  during  its  days  of  reunion,  when  the 
people  who  made  its  name  feared  throughout 
the  world  returned  to  remember  the  living 
they  had  done,  Los  Alamos  was  recalled  to 
what  it  had  been,  the  American  prelude  to 
Hiroshima.  The  two  cities,  Los  Alamos  and 
Hiroshima,  exemplify  the  extremes  of  the 
Atomic  Age,  extremes  of  brilliant  technology 
on  the  one  hand  and  terrible  suffering  on  the 
other.  Significantly,  both  peoples  believe 
themselves  chosen,  chosen  to  bring  a  message 
of  the  brute  necessity  of  peace  to  the  world. 
The  Hiroshima  Connection 
(By  Robert  Jay  Llfton) 

The  night  before  leaving  Tokyo  for  Hiro- 
shima, where  I  was  to  si>end  most  of  the 
month  of  May  ccdlaboratlng  on  a  BBC  film 
based  on  my  book  Death  in  Life,  I  had  a  vivid 
and  disturbing  dream.  I  was  the  head  of  a 
team  of  doctors  about  to  examine  a  desper- 
ately ill  chUd.  We  knew  that  the  little  boy 
would  die.  but  our  examination  seemed  im- 
portant for  some  obscure  humanitarian  pur- 
pose. The  child's  father,  also  a  doctor,  stood 
protectively  at  the  bedside  as  I  approached. 
Introduced  myself  and  my  colleagues,  and 
reassured  the  little  boy  that  I  would  not 
hurt  him.  Beginning  the  examination.  I  ob- 
served a  large  swellng  that  protruded  from 
around  his  eye,  and  asked:  "Does  your  eye 


feel  as  tbough  it  Is  swollen?"  Before  the  child 
could  answer,  his  father  responded  In  a 
pained,  angry  voice:  "Of  course  It  feels  as 
though  It  is  swollen — you  can  see  thati"  I 
felt  upset  by  the  father's  answer  and  very 
uneasy  toward  both  father  and  son  as  the 
dream  faded  away. 

The  dream  expressed,  among  other  things, 
my  own  painful  uncertainties  about  ap- 
proaching Hiroshima  once  more.  After  all,  we 
know  that  people  died  In  the  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  suffered  from  grotesque 
Immediate  radiation  effects  and  are  stUl  suf- 
fering from  deadly  effects,  and  that  sur- 
vivors' psychological  suffering,  compounded 
of  fear  and  taint,  reflects  their  uniquely  in- 
tense, many-layered,  and  above  all,  unend- 
ing encounter  with  death.  As  the  father  of  the 
little  boy  in  the  dream — the  other  doctor, 
Hiroshima's  own  spokesman — said  to  me.  In 
effect,  the  distortion  and  death  are  fully  vis- 
ible to  anyone.  Additional  examinations — 
more  questions — these  only  humiliate  fur- 
ther. 

At  the  heart  of  the  dream  is  my  inner  ques- 
tion about  the  "humane  purpose"  justifying 
the  examination — or.  In  more  general  terms, 
the  possible  connection  between  Hiroshima 
and  humanity. 

I  was  aware  of  considerable  uneasiness  at 
returning  to  Hiroshima,  eight  years  since 
my  last  visit,  and  thirteen  since  my  original 
six-month  study.  The  images  in  the  dream 
reflected  conscious  anxieties  about  again  ap- 
proaching survivors,  or  hibakusha  ("explo- 
sion-affected persons");  about  spending  my 
energies  going  "backward"  rather  than  "for- 
ward" in  time,  while  wondering  whether  / 
had  anything  more  to  say  about  Hiroshima; 
about  the  vicissitudes  of  historical  memory — 
in  them,  me,  and  everyone  else. 

How  could  I  not  question  this  further 
pursuit  of  a  thirty-year-old  memory — of  what 
Elle  Wiesel  has  called  "a  memory  of  a 
memory." 

Arriving  In  Hiroshima,  I  found  that  there, 
too.  the  "don't  look  back"  Impulse  was 
strong.  The  dynamism  of  the  rebuilding 
process  had  been  clear  enough  during  my 
two  earlier  stays,  but  now  the  city  seemed  to 
have  "taken  off"  into  the  post-modern  fu- 
ture— high-rise,  automated  buildings  every- 
where; frantic  vehicle  and  human  traffic;  a 
glittering  consumerism  propagated  by  the 
large  department-store  chains;  and  a  greatly 
enlarged  amusement  section,  with  attractive 
bars  and  restaurants  and  gaudily  beckoning 
nightclubs,  strip  shows,  and  sex  stores  fea- 
turing "toys  for  adults."  All  this  may  not  be 
the  "real  Hiroshima,"  but  when  one  looks  at 
It  together  with  its  business-industrial  un- 
derpinnings, one  can  begin  to  understand 
how  the  atomic  bomb  experience  can  (and 
for  many  in  the  city  has)  come  to  be  viewed 
as  an  embarrassment,  best  Ignored.  As  for  the 
survivors  themselves,  they  are,  as  a  group, 
aging,  dying  off,  becoming  an  increasingly 
small  minority  (90,000  In  a  City  of  500,000) 
whose  special  history  must  begin  to  fade  even 
where  it  is  not  actively  swept  away. 

I  felt  the  strangeness  of  my  meetings  with 
survivors — thirteen  years  of  silence  between 
two  intense  encounters.  It  was  like  stepping 
out  of  a  time  machine — young  men  projected 
into  balding  middle  age,  teen-aged  girls  into 
settled  housewives  and  mothers.  Part  of  that 
time-machine  effect  was  the  dramatic  change 
In  economic  status  that  at  leeist  some  had  ex- 
perienced. One  man,  who  had  shown  unusual 
dedication  In  helping  people  at  the  time  of 
the  bomb,  and  whom  I  had  known  as  a 
middle-aged  laborer,  is  now  an  old  man  in  a 
very  comfortable  sitting  room  lined  with  the 
golf  trophies  of  bis  son,  an  Independent  busi- 
nessman In  whose  house  the  laborer  lives  out 
his  retirement.  Another,  with  Injuries  affect- 
ing the  use  of  one  hand  and  extensive  keloid 
scars,  whom  I  had  known  as  a  street  vendor 
of  postcards  and  atomic  bomb  mementos, 
now   demonstrates   his   small,    aesthetically 


pleasing,  and  well-stocked  bar.  Like  many 
hibakusha  I  talked  to,  they  told  me  of  having 
focused  for  some  time  upon  everyday  exist- 
ence— being  comfortable,  earning  a  living, 
getting  on.  While  not  without  resentment 
toward  the  Hiroshima  majority  who  bad 
never  known  their  pain,  they  nonetheless 
felt  their  own  need  to  let  go  of  the  past — or 
at  least  to  concentrate  sufficiently  on  the 
present  to  try  to  make  up  for  what  they 
had  lost.  One  woman,  also  still  carrying  a 
keloid  scar,  but  proud  of  all  she  had  done 
to  reconstitute  her  life,  expressed  a  general 
sentiment  when  she  said,  "I  would  like  my 
mind  and  spirit  to  be  the  equal  of  yours." 
None  of  this  is  surprising.  One  could  hard- 
ly expect  people  to  wish  to  remain  fixed  in 
time  for  thirty  years  around  an  event  that 
signifies  only  pain  in  the  extreme.  The 
change,  over  the  thirteen-year  period  of  my 
particular  time  machine,  was  exemplified  by 
a  survivor  who,  as  a  young  clerk  during  my 
first  stay  in  Hiroshima,  spoke  disapproving- 
ly of  the  children  that  he  observed  swim- 
ming in  a  nearby  river:  "Those  who  went 
through  the  bomb  would  never  swim  there. 
I  remember  passing  that  spot  and  seeing 
dead  bodies  floating  on  the  water — burned 
and  black  dead  bodies.  Whenever  I  see  that 
part  of  the  river,  I  recall  that  scene."  Now 
however,  "My  thinking  has  changed.  I  have 
three  children  myself,  and  I  often  go  to  the 
Peace  Park  with  them,  where  we  play  to- 
gether with  the  pigeons."  The  symbolic  shift 
Is  from  the  survivor's  indelible  Image  to  a 
state  In  which  pleasure  and  play  become 
permissible  on  the  very  ground  of  the  holo- 
caust. 

Yet  something  more  nags  at  each  of  them — 
something  having  to  do  with  the  meaning 
of  their  experience  and  the  possibility  of  con- 
necting It  with  a  world  outside  (and  yet  not 
outside)  of  that  experience.  Even  those  moet 
adamant  about  leaving  the  memory  behind 
would  always  express  qualifications.  One 
woman  spoke  bitterly  of  her  dlsapi>oint- 
ments  and  missed  opportunities  for  mar- 
riage because  of  her  keloid  scars,  and  in- 
sisted. "I  don't  want  to  touch  the  past."  But 
a  little  later  she  said,  sadly  and  softly,  "And 
yet,  having  stayed  alive  for  thirty  years, 
I  would  somehow  like  to  make  use  of  my  ex- 
perience. I  would  like  to  leave  something 
behind  me,  some  trace." 

We  all,  of  course,  have  similar  desires. 
The  need  to  leave  a  trace  is  part  of  the 
universal  aspiration  toward  continuity  and 
connectedness,  toward  what  I  think  of  as 
symbolic  immortality.  But  for  Hiroshima  sur- 
vivors, the  trace  one  seeks  to  leave  behind — 
the  means  of  achieving  what  I  am  calling 
the  Hiroshima  connection — becomes  mostly 
the  story  of  one's  expxjsure  to  nuclear  an- 
nihilation. That  story,  or  rendition  of  the 
human  actuality  of  the  atomic  bomb  expe- 
rience, is  precisely  the  rare  commodity  they 
possess.  They  and  others  sense  the  univer- 
sal value  of  that  commodity,  but  for  hiba- 
kusha Its  potential  for  human  connected- 
ness (even  recognition)  Is  Inseparable  from 
something  close  to  viltlmate  pain.  The  very 
combination,  as  a  survivor  explained  to  me 
some  time  ago.  creates  an  added  source  of 
humiliation:  "I  always  say,  if  anyone  looks 
at  me  because  I  received  the  Nobel  Prize, 
that's  okay,  but  If  my  only  virtue  Is  that  I 
was  a  thousand  meters  from  the  atomic 
bomb  center  and  I  am  still  alive.  I  don't 
want  to  be  famous  for  that."  To  the  perils 
of  this  double-edged  historical  memory  and 
its  double  humiliation  must  be  added  that  of 
repetition  and  "performance  "  In  the  telling 
of  the  story.  The  human  actuality  so  des- 
perately sought  (and  avoided)  turns  out  to 
be  as  difficult  to  recreate  as  It  Is  invaluable. 
The  whole  process  is  maintained  by  the  sur- 
vivor's profound  need  to  find  meaning  in  his 
death  Immersion  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
world's  need  for  the  Hiroshima  story  on  the 
other — the  latter  always  expressed  ambiv- 
alently, fearfully,  and  very  often  averslve- 
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ly.  Has  there  ever  been  a  historical  memory 
ao  complex  and  difficult  in  its  relationship 
to  "leaving  a  trace"? 

There  are.  of  course,  certain  survivors  who 
give  considerable  energy  and  substance  to 
that  "trace."  For  me,  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable experiences  in  Hiroshima  was  a  visit 
to  an  orphanage  headed  by  a  hibakusha 
social  worker.  His  preoccupation  with  help- 
ing abandoned  chUdren  stemmed  directly 
from  an  indelible  image  at  a  dying  child 
with  its  dead  mother,  both  almost  totally 
btimed,  and  of  his  own  failure  to  rescue  the 
child.  Next  to  a  small  shrine  he  called  "the 
sacred  place  of  the  orphanage,"  mother  an<i 
child  were  represented  by  an  exquisitely  sim- 
ple sculpture  consisting  of  two  rounded 
pieces  of  scone,  next  to  which  was  a  third, 
somewhat  more  elongated  stone,  represent- 
ing a  dying  man  to  whose  plea  for  water 
the  survivor  had  not  responded.  Part  of  his 
dally  ritual  consisted  of  pouring  water  over 
each  of  the  three  stones,  as  if  to  offer  now 
what  he  bad  been  unable  to  offer  then.  One 
has  the  impression  that  this  ritual  helped 
energize  his  "survivor  mission,"  his  "Hiro- 
shima connection"  with  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  that  city. 

Others  sought  active  connection  beyond 
their  city.  An  elderly  poet,  whose  young  son 
died  In  the  bomb,  told  me  how,  thirty  years 
later,  "the  dead  still  live  in  my  mind."  In 
one  poem  he  described  how  "the  blood  of 
men  and  women  has  soaked  into  .  .  .  every 
grain  of  sand."  He  sees  himself  as  a  witness 
whose  mission  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
others  to  "feel  close  to  these  [atomic  bomb] 
experiences."  He  sought  to  make  his  poetry 
available  to  Hiroshima  schoolchildren,  as 
well  as  for  translation  into  other  languages, 
and  one  could  feel  his  frustration— the  sur- 
vivor's built  upon  the  writer's — at  the  limita- 
tions he  encountered  in  dissemination  and 
response. 

Another  man  (whom  I  had  previously  de- 
scribed as  a  "zealot-saint")  has  been  con- 
ducting, for  the  full  thirty  years,  an  unin- 
terrupted one-man  campaign  (following  the 
death  of  a  twelve-year-old  girl  from  leuke- 
mia) against  the  bomb  and  its  evil — organ- 
izing and  leading  a  chUdren's  group  devoted 
to  peace  and  to  helping  survivors;  initiating 
a  campaign  that  resulted  in  a  monument  to 
children  kiUed  by  the  atomic  bomb,  now 
standing  in  the  Peace  Park;  writing  letters 
to  world  leaders;  and  dUtributing  paper 
cranes  (symbolizing  peace  and  long  life) 
to  Hiroshima  visitors  and  correspondents. 
All  this  he  did  in  his  spare  time,  required 
as  he  was  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  working 
as  a  janitor  in  a  school.  Though  undoubtedly 
a  force  in  the  city,  his  efforts  were  somewhat 
scattered  and  always  desperate.  Now,  he  told 
me,  he  was  bxisy  collecting  atomic  bomb  ac- 
counts of  the  most  neglected  group  of  sur- 
vivors, the  Koreans,  long  victims  of  severe 
discrimination  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 
A  visit  to  his  tiny  apartment  told  every- 
thing: a  mountainous  clutter  of  A-bomb 
memorabilia — newspaper  stories,  pictures,  al- 
bums, bcoks,  boxes  with  unspecified  content, 
and,  above  all,  hundreds  of  thousands  cf 
paper  cranes.  Clearly  he  would  ne-er  relent, 
and  one  wondered  at  what  point  the  abso- 
lute requlremerts  of  his  kind  of  atomic  bomb 
connection  would  literally  crowd  him  out  of 
his  Uvlng  spice,  Jiist  as  it  had  alreadv  ex- 
cluded everj  thing  el«e  from  his  psychic 
?pace. 

And  then  t*-ere  was  t'e  retired  nrofessor 
of  ethics  who  has  become  an  almo«!t  lege  d- 
ary  figure  n  Hiroshima,  conducting  his  "sit- 
ti  ig  protest"— cross-le-ged,  straight-backed, 
silent — whene  er  any  cou;,try  is  re  taled  to 
have  made  a  test  explosion  of  a  nuclear  wea- 
pon. Concerning  memory,  he  c  mmented 
with  the  utmost  simplicity:  "I  remember 
bscauEe  I  can't  forget."  His  Hiroshima  con- 
necUon  also  begins  with  and  remal-.s 
grounded  in  the  dead  on  whose  behalf  he  S2es 


himself  sitting.  But  it  must  be  hard  for  tiim 
to  sustain  his  faith  in  the  forward-looking 
purpcse  of  his  protest,  that  of  initiating  what 
he  calls  "a  chain  reaction  of  spiritual  atoms 
to  o'/ercome  the  chain  reaction  of  material 
atoms."  While  neither  international  politics 
nor  co.itemporary  physics  provide  much  hope 
for  the  realization  cf  that  purpose,  the  sit- 
ting protest  nonetheless  disseminates  its  oAn 
human  currents. 

One  Hiroshima  Journalist  made  the  meta- 
phorical distinction  between  "masculine" 
and  "feminine"  hibakusha  styles  (whatever 
one's  actual  sex) :  the  masculine  style,  that 
of  actively  Joining  in  with  the  economic 
boom  and  looking  ahead  toward  renewal;  the 
feminine  style,  that  of  remaining  preoccupied 
with  the  bomb  and  with  helping  those  in 
any  way  wounded  by  it.  However  dubious  the 
metaphor,  most  survivors  experienced  con- 
siderable conflict  about  where  and  how  to 
sustain  their  connection  with  the  world.  A 
truck  driver  with  keloid  scars,  whose  feelings 
of  humiliation  and  extreme  sensitivities  had 
resulted  in  frequent  Job  changes  and  con- 
siderable personal  instability,  put  it  this 
way:  "There  are  two  ways  to  think  about  the 
problem  of  remembering.  One  Is  to  appeal  to 
people  in  some  form  of  peace  movement.  The 
other  is  to  be  silent  and  Just  go  on  living." 
But  In  one  breath,  he  said  that,  despite  in- 
delible images  that  will  never  disappear,  "I 
must  be  a  forward-looking  man — I  can't  al- 
ways go  back  to  the  past,"  and  in  another,  he 
expressed  a  considerable  resentment  at  the 
fact  that  "people  tend  to  forget." 

A  professor  of  sociology  was  critical  of  'ex- 
aggerations "  concerning  the  bomb,  and  su^:- 
gested  that  the  Hiroshima  connection  ought 
to  emphasize  "a  brighter  perspective  .  .  .  that 
so  many  people  can  recover  from  total  de- 
struction, can  rebuild  from  ashes  .  .  .  which 
says  something  about  the  human  capacity  for 
recrvery." 

Yet,  over  the  course  of  our  talk,  a  different 
sense  emerged.  Not  only  did  he  characterize 
the  atomic  bomb  as  "a  weapon  of  massacre," 
but  his  own  lingering  fears  underminded  the 
"brighter  perspective"  he  advocated.  He  Is 
married  to  another  hibakusha,  and  those 
fears  seemed  to  extend  endlessly  over  the 
generations:  "I  have  always  worried  about 
aftereffects  in  my  children.  Up  till  now  there 
have  been  none.  Our  first  daughter  married 
and  had  a  baby  .  .  .  both  her  husband's  par- 
ents are  hibakusha  .  .  .  Just  a  normal  baby. 
Everything  is  okay,  I  think.  But  I  do  worry 
a  bit." 

The.se  conflicts  find  bodily  expression  in 
ways  that  pose  particularly  poignant  dilem- 
mas for  Hiroshima  physicians.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  have  witnessed  the  most  grievous 
kinds  of  suffering  in  their  patients,  begin- 
ning with  the  grotesque  burns  and  acute 
radiation  effects  during  the  early  post-l>omb 
period,  and  extending  to  the  subsequent  in- 
crease in  Incidence  of  leukemia  and  more 
recent  increase  in  many  forms  of  cancer  ( for 
which  the  latency  period  is  greater,  so  that 
further  Increases  can  be  expected).  They 
have  observed,  also,  the  death-hunted  psy- 
chological state,  induced  by  these  increases 
and  by  possible  genetic  effects  on  future  gen- 
erations (though  here,  studies  have  so  far 
shown  negative  results) .  Many  doctors,  there- 
fore, support  ever  more  comprehensive  gov- 
ernment programs  of  medical  and  other  ben- 
efits for  hibakusha.  Yet  the  same  doctors 
cannot  help  but  become  aware  of  the  vicious 
circle  of  dependency  that  results.  For  in- 
stance, one  doctor,  recently  retired  from  the 
directorship  of  a  leading  medical  center  and 
known  for  his  compassion  for  hibakusha. 
t;ld  me:  "For  som?  hibakusha.  especially 
older  ones,  the  only  purpose  In  life  is  going 
early  in  the  morning  to  a  hospital,  waiting 
around  for  several  hours,  and  spending  the 
whole  day  in  that  way,  with  no  other  activity 
or  goal."  To  be  sure,  this  sort  of  degrading 
medical  immersion  can  occur  under  many 


kinds  of  conditions,  but  in  relation  to  the 
atomic  bomb  it  suggests  a  pathetic  effort 
to  achieve  the  Hiroshima  connection  through 
recognition  of  bodily  impairment,  through 
confirmation  as  a  member  of  a  death-tainted 
group. 

No  wonder  people  in  Hiroshima  constantly 
spoke  of  "munashi,"  or  "emptiness."  Used 
in  Hiroshima,  the  word  suggests  that  noth- 
ing has  meaning;  nothing  connects.  A  pro- 
fessor of  English  expressed  a  similar  senti- 
ment when  he  said  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
bomb,  "This  is  not  soil  in  which  things  take 
root.  Things  do  not  grow  well  here."  He  was 
referring  to  every  aspect  of  cultural  experi- 
ence, including  the  capacity  to  evolve  Ideas 
and  Images  that  could  connect  with  the  out- 
side. It  was  as  if  the  original  poet-bomb 
that,  for  seventy-five  years  or  perhaps  for- 
ever, no  trees,  plants,  grass,  or  flowers  could 
grow  in  Hiroshima — were  proving  to  be  meta- 
phorically true  for  the  vegetation  of  culture. 
There  is  probably  no  hibakusha  without  a 
considerable  element  of  muTiashi  (nor  is  It 
totally  absent  in  the  rest  of  us) ,  even  If  it  is 
combined  with  pride  in  recovery  and  self- 
assertion.  One  woman,  who  reflected  all  of 
these  feelings,  went  on  to  articulate  the 
bodily  taint  surrounding  the  Hiroshima  con- 
nection in  its  most  bitter  extreme:  "I  have 
no  choice  but  to  accept  the  fact  that  I  am 
a  hibakusha.  But  when  I  begin  to  face  the 
Id^a  of  death,  at  least  there  I  want  to  be 
spared  from  A-bomb  disease  .  .  .  The  thought 
of  dying  of  an  ordinary  disease  Is  a  con- 
solation to  me." 

Another  contradiction  around  the  Hiro- 
shima connection  is  expressed  by  the  angry 
frustration  of  many  hibakusha  at  the  "fes- 
tival atmosphere"  of  the  annual  Augiist  6 
commemoration  of  the  bomb,  which  seems 
to  them  to  mock  their  suffering  and  "Insult 
the  dead."  A  semlretlred  professor  of  history 
suggested  an  alternative  form  of  commemo- 
ration: "On  that  day,  aU  the  doors  in  the 
city  should  be  closed.  People  who  visited  the 
city  would  say,  'I  went  to  Hiroshima  on  that 
day.  All  the  stores  were  shut.  No  one  was  to 
be  seen."  Hiroshima  should  be  made  into  a 
city  of  the  dead." 

But  the  most  intense  individual  experience 
of  munashi  that  I  encountered  was  in  a  man 
I  had  met  thirteen  years  before  as  a  vibrant 
and  original  young  writer  (not  himself  a 
hibakusha  but,  through  death  and  suffering 
in  his  family,  very  close  to  the  experience), 
and  who  now  appeared  before  me  in  despair- 
ing, stagnant  middle  age.  He  told  me  that 
over  that  thirteen-year  period  he  had  written 
almost  nothing,  and  had  spent  his  time  in- 
stead "mostly  getting  drunk."  He  explained 
that,  until  the  early  sixties,  he  found  the 
human  struggles  revolving  aroimd  disinte- 
gration and  renewal  in  Hiroshima  Important 
and  interesting  to  write  about.  But  after 
that,  the  economic  boom  and  the  slogans 
of  "doubling  personal  Income  and  doubling 
productivity"  were  considerably  less  inspir- 
ing, and,  in  fact,  something  close  to  sacrile- 
gious: "When  we  consider  those  who  died, 
we  should  not  permit  ourselves  to  eat  good 
food,  to  take  sexual  pleasure  so  freely.  We 
should  eat  sparsely  and  be  celibate.  We 
should  not  permit  ourselves  happiness." 

Whatever  the  contribution  of  pre-bomb 
psychological  conflicts  to  his  present  state, 
we  can  say  that  his  death  guilt,  which  had  In 
the  past  been  animating,  had  provided  ener- 
gy for  his  writing,  had  now  become  static  and 
immobilizing.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
futility  in  continuing  to  document  the 
horrors  of  the  bomb  because,  in  hla  Judg- 
ment, such  efforts  were  taken  advantage  of 
bv  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Justifying  their  own  continuing  world 
domination  through  a  nuclear  monopoly. 

And  he  condemned  the  Inauthentlclty  of 
most  versions  of  the  Hiroshima  connection 
because  they  supressed  an  unpleasant  di- 
mension of  the  city's  experience — ^the  sleti- 
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ing,  murder,  the  criminality  and  moral  deg- 
radation of  every  kind  that  took  place  dur- 
ing the  months  and  years  after  the  atomic 
bomb  was  dropped.  As  his  parting  shot,  an 
ironic  expression  of  munashi,  he  compared 
the  relatively  orderly  behavior  of  survivors 
at  the  moment  of  the  bomb  with  the  abso- 
lute panic  three  decades  later  of  the  Hiro- 
shima people — now  turned  "clerks  and 
salaried  men" — in  response  to  the  recent 
gasoline  shortage.  He  seemed  to  be  saying 
that  Hiroshima's  story  was  more  tainted 
than  generally  realized,  and  that  neither  he 
nor  the  city,  in  this  casi,  had  anything  suffi- 
ciently heroic  to  convey  to  the  world. 

Yet  this  same  man,  after  his  long  silence, 
was  preparing  to  stctft  writing  again.  He  told 
me  he  was  beginning  to  organize  his 
thoughts  for  a  story  about  a  man  obsessed 
with  the  "arrogance" — by  implication, 
hubris — of  surviving;  and  for  other  stories 
about  what  becoming  a  survivor  does  to 
human  decency.  He  was,  in  other  words,  still 
struggling  with  a  form  of  literary  expression 
of  the  Hiroshima  connection. 

For  the  entire  city,  in  fact,  the  other  side 
of  munashi  was  a  sense  of  a  new  stage  in 
Hiroshima's  relationship  to  the  world.  That 
sense  was  epitomized  by  a  concerted  effort 
being  made  by  Hiroshima  University  to 
establish  an  Institute  for  Peace  Sciences.  I 
talked  at  length  with  the  president  of  the 
university,  who  strongly  supports  the  plan 
and  likens  the  city's  situation  after  the 
bomb  to  that  of  the  world  after  the  death 
of  Jesus  Chrisrt.  He  was  saying  that,  with  a 
cataclysmic  event,  everything  depends  upon 
the  way  it  is  experienced  and  the  way  the 
story  is  told.  I  took  the  comment  as  a  sug- 
gestion less  of  precise  historical  analogy 
than  of  sensitivity  to  the  issue  of  collective 
survivor  mission  following  an  ultimate  death 
encounter. 

This  atmosphere  emboldened  me  to  bring 
up  a  subject  so  sensitive  that  it  had,  In  one 
way  or  another,  virtually  been  suppressed. 

I  mentioned  that  students  of  the  late 
Yoshlo  Nlshina,  the  great  Japanese  physicist 
at  the  time  of  World  War  n,  had  recently 
published  a  valuable  study  of  radiation  ef- 
fects as  both  a  memorial  to  their  teacher 
and  an  expression  of  their  and  his  post- 
World  War  II  commitment  to  peace.  The 
study  mentioned  Nlshlna's  horror  at  what  he 
found  upon  arriving  In  Hiroshima,  two  days 
after  the  bomb,  as  part  of  an  c^clal  in- 
vestigating team.  But  there  was  no  mention, 
f  said,  of  the  fact  that  Nlshina,  at  the 
request  of  the  Japanese  military,  had  himself 
earlier  headed  a  team  of  physicists  in  a 
serious  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  produce  a 
Japanese  atomic  bomb.  My  Hiroshima  aca- 
demic colleagues  readily  understood  my 
point — the  universal  Impulse  toward  weap- 
onry of  ultimate  destruction.  Several  of 
them,  in  fact,  said  they  welcomed  this  kind 
of  discussion  l>ecause  it  helped  Japanese  to 
overcome  their  preoccupation  with  "victim 
consciousness."  And  they  went  on  to  talk 
about  exchanges,  already  initiated,  between 
Hiroshima  and  Auschwitz.  In  a  number  of 
other  discussions,  I  heard  hibakusha  make 
sensitive  connections  between  Hiroshima  and 
such  events  as  the  Vietnam  War,  India's 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  dangers 
of  Plutonium  reactors  for  nuclear  energy, 
and  major  International  threats  to  the  physi- 
cal environment. 

A  distinguished  historian,  deeply  Involved 
in  the  Hiroshima  experience  although  not 
himself  a  hibakusha,  told  me  that  the  prob- 
lem sometimes  requires  a  "third  person"  (by 
which  he  meant  someone  who  is  neither  a 
hibakusha  nor  a  non-hibakusha),  someone 
Uke  hlmseU,  who  did  not  originally  experi- 
ence the  bomb,  but  took  on  the  experience 
nonetheless.  Such  a  "third  person,"  he  im- 
plied, could  combine  detachment  and  con- 
cern. In  my  terms,  that  would  be  a  survivor 


by  proxy,  a  once-renxoved  "witness,"  which, 
in  a  way,  I  myself  have  tried  to  become.  In 
a  similar  vein,  the  historian  observed :  "Just 
as  the  hibakusha  are  themselves  disappear- 
ing, this  is  the  time  we  must  make  their 
full  stbry  available  to  all  of  humankind." 
Is  the  Hiroshima  connection  being  made? 
Not  adequately.  Yet  in  that  city,  as  in 
Nagasaki,  there  exist  our  only  collectivities 
of  survivors  of  ultimate  holocaust.  Their 
"memory  of  a  memory"  is  our  own,  bound 
up  with  our  destiny  no  less  than  with  theirs. 


RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  AND  ZIONISM 

Mf.  REBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  yesterday  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  approve  Senate  Congressional  Reso- 
lution 73,  a  resolution  that  sharply  con- 
demns the  recent  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  equating 
Zionism  with  racism.  The  Senate  reso- 
lution also  calls  for  a  needed  reexamina- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 

In  connection  with  both  the  resolution 
acted  on  in  the  Senate  yesterday  and 
with  the  reevaluation  that  still  lies  ahead. 
I  commend  the  sensible  and  eloquent 
comments  of  our  own  representative. 
Ambassador  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  and 
Ambassador  Chaim  Herzog,  the  Israeli 
representative  at  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  their  remarks  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Ambassaoob  Daniei.  P. 
Moynihan 

Lehalan  statement  by  Ambassador  Daniel 
P.  Moynihan,  United  States  representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  in  plenary,  in  explana- 
tion of  vote  on  the  resolution  equating  Zion- 
ism with  racism  and  racial  discrimination, 
November  10,  1978: 

The  United  States  rises  to  declare  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  before  the  world,  that  it  does  not 
acknowledge,  it  will  not  abide  by,  it  will 
never  acquiesce  in  this  infamous  act. 

Not  three  weeks  ago,  the  United  States 
representative  in  the  social,  humanitarian, 
and  cultural  committee  pleaded  in  measured 
and  fully  considered  terms  for  the  United 
Nations  not  to  do  this  thing.  It  was,  he  said, 
"obscene."  It  is  something  more  today,  for 
the  furtlveness  with  which  this  obscenity 
first  appeared  among  us  has  been  replaced  by 
a  shameless  openness. 

There  will  be  time  enough  to  contemplate 
the  harm  this  act  will  have  done  the  United 
Nations.  Historians  will  do  that  for  us,  and 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  moment  only  to  note 
one  foreboding  fact.  A  great  evil  has  been 
looEed  upon  the  world.  The  abomination 
of  antl-seminlsm — as  this  year's  Nobel  Peace 
Laureate  Andrei  Sakharov  observed  in  Mos- 
cow Just  a  few  days  ago — the  alximlnatlon  of 
anti-semltism  has  been  given  the  aopear- 
ance  of  international  sanction.  The  General 
Assembly  today  grants  symbolic  amnesty — 
and  more — to  the  murderers  of  the  six  mil- 
lion European  Jews.  Evil  enough  in  Itself, 
but  more  ominous  by  far  is  the  realization 
that  now  presses  upon  u& — the  realization 
that  if  there  were  no  General  Assembly,  this 
could  never  have  happerfed. 

As  this  day  will  live  in  infaxny,  It  behooves 
those  who  sought  to  avert  it  to  declare  their 
thoughts  so  that  historians  will  know  that 
we  fought  here,  that  we  were  not  small  in 


number — not  this  time — and  that  while  we 
lost,  we  fought  with  full  knowledge  of  what 
Indeed  would  be  lost. 

Nor  should  any  historian  of  the  event, 
nor  yet  any  who  have  participated  in  it, 
suppose  that  we  have  fought  only  as  gov- 
ernments, as  chancelleries,  and  on  an  issue 
well  removed  from  the  concerns  of  our  re- 
spective pec^les.  Others  will  speak  for  their 
natloins:   I  will  speak  for  mine. 

In  all  our  postwar  history  there  has  not 
been  another  issue  which  has  brought  forth 
such  unanimity  of  American  opinion.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  from  the 
first  been  explicit:  This  must  not  happen. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  In  a 
measure  unanimously  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  sponsored  by  436  of  437  Represent- 
atives m  the  House,  declared  its  utter  op- 
position. Following  only  American  Jews 
themselves,  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment was  first  to  the  fore  In  denouncing 
this  Infamous  undertaking.  Next,  one  after 
another,  the  great  private  institutions  of 
American  life  pronounced  anathema  on  this 
evil  things — and  that  the  United  Nations  was 
born  in  the  struggle  against  Just  such 
abominations  as  we  are  committing  today — 
the  wartime  alliance  of  the  United  Nations 
dates  from  1942 — the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  has  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  appealed  directly  to  each 
of  the  141  other  delegations  in  New  York  not 
to  do  this  unspeakable  thing. 

The  proposition  to  be  sanctioned  by  a 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  is  that  "Zionism  is  a  form  of 
racism  and  racial  discrimination."  Now  this 
is  a  lie.  But  as  it  is  a  lie  which  the  United 
Nations  has  now  declared  to  be  a  truth, 
actual  truth  must  be  restated. 

The  very  first  point  to  be  made  is  that 
the  United  Nations  has  declared  Zionism  to 
be  racism — without  every  having  defined 
racism.  "Sentence  first — verdict  afterwards," 
as  the  Queen  of  Hearts  said.  But  this  Is  not 
wonderland,  but  a  real  world,  where  there 
are  real  consequences  to  folly  and  to  venal- 
ity. Just  on  Friday,  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  warned  not  only  of  the 
trouble  which  would  follow  from  the  ad<^- 
tion  of  this  resolution  but  of  its  essential 
irresponsibility — for,  he  noted,  members 
have  wholly  different  ideas  as  to  what  they 
are  condemning  "it  seems  to  me,"  he  said, 
and  to  his  lasting  honor  he  said  it  when 
there  was  still  time,  "it  seems  to  me  that 
before  a  body  like  this  takes  a  decision  they 
should  ag^ree  very  clearly  on  what  they  ap- 
proving or  condemning,  and  it  takes  more 
time." 

Lest  I  be  unclear,  the  United  Nations  has 
in  fact  on  several  occasions  defined  "racial 
discrimination."  The  definitions  have  been 
loose,  but  recognizable.  It  is  "racism" — in- 
comparably the  term  has  only  recently  ap- 
peared in  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
documents.  Tlie  one  occasion  on  which  we 
know  its  meaning  to  have  been  discussed 
was  the  1,644th  meeting  of  the  Third  Com- 
mittee on  December  16.  1968,  in  connection 
with  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on 
the  status  of  the  international  convention 
on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. On  that  occasion — to  give  some 
feeling  for  the  Intellectual  precision  with 
which  the  matter  was  being  treated — the 
question  arose,  as  to  what  should  be  the 
relative  positioning  of  the  terms  "racism" 
and  "Nazism"  In  a  number  of  the  "pre- 
ambular  paragraphs."  The  distinguished 
delegate  from  Tunisia  argued  that  "racism" 
should  go  first  because  "Nazism  was  merely 
a  form  of  racism  .  .  ."  Not  so.  said  the  no 
les3  distinguished  delegate  from  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  For,  he  ex- 
plained "Nazism  contained  the  main  ele- 
ments of  racism  within  its  ambit  and 
should  be  mentioned  first."  This  is  to  say 
that  racism  was  merely  a  form  of  Nazism. 
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Th«  dlaciusloD  wound  to  Its  weary  and 
Inconcliislve  end.  and  we  are  left  with  notb- 
Ing  to  guide  ua,  for  even  tbla  one  discus- 
sion of  "racism"  confined  itself  to  word 
orders  In  preambular  paragraphs,  and  did 
not  at  all  touch  on  the  meaning  of  the 
words  as  such.  Still,  one  cannot  but  ponder 
the  situation  we  have  made  for  oiirselves  In 
the  context  of  the  Soviet  statement  on  that 
not  so  distant  occasion.  If.  as  the  distin- 
guished delegate  declared,  racism  Is  a  form 
of  Nazism — and  If,  as  this  resolution  declares, 
Zionism  Is  a  form  of  racism — then  we  have 
8t^  by  step  taken  ourselves  to  the  point  of 
proclaiming— the  United  Nations  Is  solemnly 
proclaiming— that  Zionism  Is  a  form  of 
Nazism. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  lie — a  political 
lie  of  a  variety  well  known  to  the  twentieth 
century,  and  scarcely  exceeded  In  all  that 
annal  of  untruth  and  outrage.  The  lie  Is 
that  Zionism  Is  a  form  of  racism.  The  over- 
whelmingly clear  truth  Is  that  It  Is  not. 

The  word  "racism"  Is  a  creation  of  the 
English  language  and  relatively  new  to  it.  It 
Is  not.  for  Instance,  to  be  found  in  the 
Oxford  English  dictionary.  Term  derives  from 
relatively  new  doctrines — all  of  them  discred- 
ited— concerning  the  human  population  of 
the  world,  to  the  effect  that  there  are  sig- 
nificant biological  differences  among  clearly 
Identifiable  groups,  and  that  these  differ- 
ences establish.  In  effect,  different  levels  of 
humanity.  Racism,  as  defined  by  Webster's 
Third  New  International  Dictionary,  is  "the 
assumption  that  .  .  .  traits  capacities  are  de- 
termined by  biological  race  and  that  races 
differ  decisively  from  one  another."  It  fur- 
ther Involves  "a  belief  In  the  Inherent  su- 
periority of  a  particular  race  and  Its  right 
to  domination  over  others." 

This  meaning  is  clear.  It  is  eqxially  clear 
that  this  aseiimption  this  belief,  has  always 
been  altogether  alien  to  the  political   and 
religious  movement  known  as  Zionism.  As  a 
strictly  political  movement,  Zionism  was  es- 
tablished only  in  1897,  although  there  is  a 
clearly  legitimate  sense  in  which  its  origins 
are    Indeed    ancient.    For    example    many 
branches  of  Christianity   have   always  held 
that   from   the   standpoint   of   the   biblical 
prophets,  Israel  would  be  reborn  one  day.  But 
the  modem  Zionist  movement  arose  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  context  of  a  general  upsurge  of 
national  consciousness  and  aspiration  that 
overtook  most  other  people  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  after  1848.  and  that  in  time 
spread  to  all  of  Africa  and  AsU.  It  was,  to 
those  persons  of  the  Jewish  religion,  a  Jewish 
form  of  what  today  is  called  a  National  Lib- 
eration Movement.  Probably  a  majority  of 
those  persons  who  became  active  Zionists  and 
sought  to  emigrate  to  Palestine  were  born 
with  the  confines  of  Czarist  Rtissia,  and  it 
was  only  natural  for  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei   Oromyko   to   deplore   as   he   did   in 
1948.  In  the  2g9th  meeting  of  the  Security 
Coimcll,    the   act    by   Israel's   neighbors   of 
"sending  their  troops  into  Palestine  and  car- 
rying out  military  operations  aimed" — in  Ii4r. 
Gromyko's  words — "at  the  suppression  of  the 
national  liberation  movement  in  Palestine." 
Now  it  was  the  singular  nature — If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  was  the  unique  nature — of 
this  national  liberation  movement  that  in 
contrast  with  movements  that  preceded  it, 
tbooe  of  that  time  and  those  that  have  come 
since.  It  defined  its  members  in  terms  not 
of  birth,  but  of  beUef .  That  U  to  say.  it  was 
not  a  movement  of  the  Irish  to  free  Ireland, 
or  of  the  Polish  to  free  Poland,  not  a  move- 
ment of  Algerians  to  free  Algeria,   nor  of 
Indians  to  free  India.  It  was  not  a  move- 
ment of  persons  connected  by  hUtoric  mem- 
bership in  a  genetic  pool  of  the  kind  that 
enables  tis  to  speak  loosely  but  not  mean- 
ingleasly,  say  of  the  Chinese  people,  nor  yet 
of  diverse  groups  occupying  the  same  ter- 
ritory  which   enables   us   to   speak   of   the 
American  people  with  no  greater  indignity 
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to  truth.  To  the  contrary.  Zionists  defined 
themselves  merely  as  Jews,  and  declared  to 
be  Jewish  anyone  bom  of  a  Jewish  mother 
or — and  this  is  the  absolutely  crucial  fact — 
anyone  who  converted  to  Judaism.  Which  is 
to  say.  In  the  terms  of  the  international 
convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
or  racial  discrimination,  adopted  by  the  20th 
"race,  colour,  descent,  or  national  or  ethnic 
origin.  .  .  ." 

The  State  of  Israel,  which  in  time  was  the 
creation  of  the  Zionist  movement,  has  been 
extraordinary  in  nothing  so  much  as  the 
range  of  "racial  stocks"  from  which  It  has 
drawn  its  citizenry.  There  are  black  Jews, 
brown  Jews,  white  Jews,  Jews  from  the  ori- 
ent and  Jews  from  the  West.  Most  such  per- 
sons could  be  said  to  have  been  "born"  Jews, 
Just  as  most  Presbyterians  and  most  Hindus 
are  "bom"  to  their  faith,  but  there  are  many 
Jews  who  are  converts.  With  a  consistency 
In  the  matter  which  surely  attests  to  the 
importance  of  this  issue  to  that  religious 
and  political  culture,  Israeli  courte  have 
held  that  a  Jew  who  converts  to  another 
religion  is  no  longer  a  Jew.  In  the  meantime 
the  population  of  Israel  also  Includes  large 
numbers  of  non-Jews,  among  them  Arabs 
of  both  the  Muslim  and  Christian  religions 
and  Christians  of  other  national  origins. 
Many  of  these  persons  are  citizens  of  Israel, 
and  those  who  are  not  can  become  citizens 
by  legal  procedures  very  much  like  those 
which  obtain  in  a  typical  nation  of  Western 
Europe. 

Now  I  should  wish  to  be  understood  that  I 
am  here  making  one  point,  and  one  point 
only,  which  is  that  whatever  else  Zionism 
may  be,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  "a  form  of 
racism."  In  logic,  the  State  of  Israel  could 
be,  or  could  become,  many  things,  theoret- 
ically including  many  things  undesirable, 
but  it  could  not  be  and  could  not  become 
racist  unless  it  ceased  to  be  Zionist. 

Indeed,  the  idea  that  Jews  are  a  "race" 
was  invented  not  by  Jews  but  by  those  who 
hated  Jews.  The  idea  of  Jews  as  a  race  was 
invented  by  nineteenth  century  anti- 
Semites  such  as  Houston  steward  Chamber- 
lain and  Deouard  Drimiont,  who  saw  that 
in  an  increasingly  secular  age,  which  Is  to 
say  an  age  which  made  for  fewer  distinctions 
between  people,  the  old  religious  grounds 
for  anti-Semitism  were  losing  force.  New 
Justifications  were  needed  for  excluding  and 
persecuting  Jews,  and  so  the  new  idea  of 
Jews  as  a  race — rather  than  as  a  religion- 
was  bom. 

It  was  a  contemptible  idea  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  no  civilized  person  would  be  associ- 
ated with  it.  To  think  that  It  is  an  Idea  now 
endorsed  by  the  United  Nations  is  to  reflect 
on  what  civilization  has  come  to. 

It  is  precisely  a  concern  for  civilization, 
for  civilized  values  that  are  or  should  be 
precioiis  to  all  mankind,  that  arouses  us  at 
this  moment  to  such  special  passion.  What 
we  have  at  stake  here  is  not  merely  the 
honor  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  State  of 
Israel— although  a  challenge  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  any  member  nation  ought  always 
to  arouse  the  vigilance  of  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  For  a  yet  more  impor- 
tant matter  is  at  issue.  Is  the  integrity  of 
that  whole  body  of  moral  and  legal  precepts 
which  we  know  as  human  rights. 

The  terrible  lie  that  has  been  told  here 
today  will  have  terrible  consequences.  Not 
only  will  people  begin  to  say,  indeed  they 
have  already  begun  to  say,  that  the  United 
Nations  is  a  place  where  lies  are  told.  Par 
more  serious,  grave  and  perhaps  Irreparable 
harm  will  be  done  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  The  harm  wlU  arise  first  because  It 
will  strip  from  .racism  the  precise  and 
abhorrent  meaning  that  it  still  precariously 
holds  today.  How  will  the  peoples  of  the 
world  feel  about  racism,  and  about  the  need 
to  stmggle  against  it,  when  they  are  told 


that  it  Is  an  idea  so  broad  as  to  Include 
the  Jewish  National  Liberation  Movement? 
As  this  lie  spreads,  it  will  do  harm  in  a 
second  way.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  owe  their  independence  in 
no  small  part  to  the  notion  of  human  rights, 
as  it  has  spread  from  the  domestic  sphere 
to  the  international  sphere  and  exercised  its 
Influence  over  the  old  colonial  powers.  We 
are  now  coming  into  a  time  when  that 
Independence  is  likely  to  be  threatened  again. 
There  will  be  new  forces,  some  of  them 
arising  now,  new  prophets  and  new  despots, 
who  will  Justify  their  actions  with  the  help 
of  Just  such  distortions  of  words  as  we  have 
sanctioned  here  today.  Today  we  have 
drained  the  word  "racism"  of  its  meaning. 
Tomorrow,  terms  like  "natlonal«seU-determi- 
natlon"  and  "national  honor"  will  be  per- 
verted in  the  same  way  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  conquest  and  exploitation.  And  when  these 
claims  begin  to  be  made — as  they  already 
have  begun  to  be  made — it  is  the  small  na- 
tions of  the  world  whose  integrity  will  suffer. 
And  how  will  the  small  nations  of  the  world 
defend  themselves,  on  what  grounds  will 
others  be  moved  to  defend  and  protect  them, 
when  the  language  of  human  rights,  the 
only  language  by  which  the  small  can  be 
defended,  is  no  longer  believed  and  no  longer 
has  a  power  of  its  own? 

There  is  this  danger,  and  then  a  final 
danger  that  is  the  most  serious  of  all.  Which 
is  that  the  damage  we  now  do  to  the  idea 
of  human  rights  and  the  language  of  human 
rights  could  well  be  Irreversible.  The  idea  of 
human  rlghte  as  we  know  it  today  is  not 
an  idea  which  has  always  existed  in  human 
affairs.  It  is  an  idea  which  appeared  at  a 
specific  time  in  the  world,  and  under  very 
special  circumstances.  It  appeared  when 
European  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  began  to  argue  that  man  was  a  being 
whose  existence  was  Independent  from  that 
of  the  state,  that  he  need  Join  a  political 
commimlty  only  if  he  did  not  lose  by  that 
association  more  than  he  gained.  Prom  this 
very  specific  political  phUosophy  stemmed 
the  idea  of  political  rights,  of  claims  that  the 
individual  could  Justly  make  against  state, 
it  was  because  the  Individual  was  seen  as  so 
separate  from  the  state  that  he  could  make 
legitimate  demands  upon  it. 

That  was  the  philosophy  from  which  the 
idea  of  domestic  and  international  rights 
sprang.  But  most  of  the  world  does  not  hold 
with  that  philosophy  now.  Most  of  the  world 
believes  in  newer  modes  of  political  thought, 
in  philosophies  that  do  not  accept  the  indi- 
vidual as  distinct  from  and  prior  to  the 
state,  in  philosophies  that  therefore  do  not 
provide  any  Justification  for  the  idea  of 
human  rights  and  philosophies  that  have  no 
words  by  which  to  explain  their  value.  If  we 
destroy  the  words  that  were  given  to  us  by 
past  centuries,  we  will  not  have  words  to 
replace  them,  for  phlloeophy  today  has  no 
such  words. 

But  there  are  those  of  us  who  have  not 
forsaken  these  older  words,  still  so  new  to 
much  of  the  world.  Not  forsaken  them  now, 
not  here,  not  anywhere,  not  ever. 

The  United  States  of  America  declares  that 
it  does  not  acknowledge,  it  will  not  abide  by, 
it  will  never  acquiesce  in  this  infamous  act. 

Statement  bt  Ambassador  Cbaim  Herzoc  to 
THE  Oenebal  Assembly,  Novembes  10.  1975 
Mr.  President,  it  is  symboUc  that  this  de- 
bate, which  may  well  prove  to  be  a  turning 
point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  United  Nations 
and  a  decisive  factor  as  to  the  possible  con- 
tinued existence  of  this  organizations,  should 
take  place  on  November  10th.  Tonight  thirty 
seven  years  ago  has  gone  down  in  history  as 
Klrlatallnacht  or  the  night  of  the  crystals. 
This  was  the  night  on  10  November  1938. 
when  Hitler's  Nazi  storm  troopers  launched 
a  coordinated  attack  on  the  Jewish  commu- 
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nlty  in  Germany,  burnt  the  synagogues  In  all 
its  cities  and  made  bonfires  in  the  street  of 
the  Holy  Books  and  The  Scrolls  of  the  Holy 
Xisw  and  Bible.  It  was  the  night  when  Jew- 
ish homes  were  attacked  and  heads  of  fam- 
ilies taken  away,  many  of  them  never  to  re- 
turn. It  was  the  night  when  the  windows  of 
all  Jewish  businesses  and  stores  were 
smashed,  covering  the  streets  in  the  cities 
of  Germany  with  a  film  of  broken  glass  which 
dlsolved  into  millions  of  crystals  giving  that 
night  the  name.  Krlstallnacht.  the  night  of 
the  crystals.  It  wets  the  night  which  led  even- 
tually to  the  crematoria  and  the  gas  cham- 
bers. Auschwitz,  Blrkenau,  Dachau,  Buchen- 
wald.  Thereslenstadt  and  others.  It  was  the 
night  which  led  to  the  most  terrifying  holo- 
caust In  the  history  of  man. 

It  is  indeed  befitting.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  debate,  conceived  in  the  desire  to  de- 
flect the  Middle  East  from  Its  moves  toward 
peace  and  born  of  a  deep  pervading  feeling 
of  anti-semitism,  should  come  up  for  debate 
on  this  day,  which  recalls  one  of  the  tragic 
days  in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  history. 
It  is  Indeed  befitting,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  Nations,  which  began  its  life  on  an 
anti-Nazi  alliance  should  thirty  years  later 
find  Itself  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  world 
center  of  Anti-Semitism.  Hitler  would  have 
felt  at  home  on  a  number  of  occasions  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  listening  to  the  proceedings 
in  this  forum,  and  above  all  to  the  proceed- 
ings during  the  debate  on  Zionism. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sobering  reflection  in- 
deed to  consider  to  what  this  body  has  been 
dragged  down  if  we  are  obliged  today  to  con- 
template an  attack  on  Zionism.  For  this  at- 
tack constitutes  not  only  an  Anti-Semitic 
attack  of  the  foulest  type,  but  also  an  at- 
tack in  this  world  body  on  Judaism,  one  of 
the  oldest  established  religions  in  the  world. 
A  religion  which  has  given  the  world  the 
human  values  of  the  Bible,  a  religion  from 
which  two  other  great  religions,  Christianity 
and  Islam  sprang.  It  is  not  tragic  to  con- 
sider that  we  here  at  this  meeting  in  the 
year  1975  are  contemplating  what  is  a  scur- 
rilous attack  on  a  great  and  established  re- 
ligion which  has  given  to  the  world  the  Bible 
with  its  Ten  Commandments,  the  Great 
Prophets  of  old,  Moses,  Isaiah,  Amos,  the 
great  thinkers  of  history,  Maimonldes.  Spin- 
oza, Marx,  Einstein,  many  of  the  masters  of 
the  arts  and  as  height  a  percentage  of  the 
Nobel  prize  winners  in  the  world,  in  the 
sciences  in  the  arts  and  In  the  humanities  as 
has  been  achieved  by  any  people  on  earth. 

One  can  but  wonder  and  ponder  at  the 
prospect  of  countries  which  consider  them- 
selves to  be  part  of  the  civilized  world  Join- 
ing in  thte  first  organized  attack  on  an  es- 
tablished religion  since  the  middle  ages.  Yes 
my  friends,  to  these  depths  we  are  being 
dragged  down  by  those  who  propose  this  res- 
olution— to  the  middle  ages. 

The  resolution  before  the  Third  Committee 
was  originally  a  resolution  condemning 
racism  and  colonialism,  a  subject  In  which 
consensus  could  have  been  achieved,  a  con- 
sensus which  Is  of  great  importance  to  all 
of  us  and  to  our  African  colleagues  in  partic- 
ular. However.  Instead  of  this  being  per- 
mitted to  happen,  a  group  of  countries, 
drunk  with  the  feeling  of  power  inherent  In 
the  automatic  majority  and  without  regard 
to  the  Importance  of  achieving  a  consensus 
on  this  issue  railroaded  the  committee  in  a 
contemptuous  maneuver  by  the  use  of  the 
automatic  majority  into  bracketing  Zionism 
with  the  subject  under  discussion.  Indeed 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this  base  move 
with  any  measure  of  restraint. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  come  to  this 
rostrum  to  defend  the  moral  and  historical 
values  of  the  Jewish  people.  They  do  not 
need  to  be  defended.  They  speak  for  them- 
Mlves.  They  have  given  to  mankind  much  of 
what  Is  great  and  eternal.  They  have  done 


for  the  spirit  of  man  more  than  can  readily 
be  appreciated  by  a  forum  such  as  this  one. 
I  come  here  to  denounce  the  two  great 
evils  which  menace  society  in  general  and 
a  society  of  nations  in  particular.  These  two 
evils  are  hatred  and  ignorance.  These  two 
evils  are  the  motivating  force  behind  the 
proponente  of  this  resolution  and  their  sup- 
p>orters.  These  two  evils  characterize  those 
who  would  drag  this  world  organization,  the 
idea  of  which  was  first  conceived  by  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  to  the  depths  of  which 
it  has  Iseen  dragged  today. 

The  key  to  understanding  Zionism  Is  in  Its 
name.  In  the  Bible,  the  easternmost  of  the 
two  hills  of  ancient  Jerusalem  was  called 
Zlon.  The  period  was  the  10th  century  B.C. 
(n  Sam.  5  6-9).  In  fact,  the  name  Zlon 
appears  152  times  in  the  Old  Testament  re- 
ferring to  Jerusalem.  The  name  is  over- 
whelmingly a  poetic  and  prc^hetic  designa- 
tion. The  religious  and  emotional  qualities  of 
the  name  arise  from  the  Importence  of 
Jerusalem  as  the  royal  city  and  the  city  of 
the  temple.  "Mt.  Zlon"  Is  the  place  where 
God  dwells  (Isa.  1:18,  Psalms  74:20.). 
Jerusalem  or  Zlon,  is  a  place  where  the  Lord 
is  King  (Isa.  24:23),  and  where  He  has 
installed  His  King,  Etevld  (Psalm  2:6). 

King  David  made  Jerusalem  the  capital  of 
Israel  almost  3,000  years  ago  and  Jerusalem 
has  remained  the  capital  ever  since.  During 
the  centuries  the  term  "Zlon"  grew  and 
expanded  to  mean  the  whole  of  Israel.  The 
Israelites  in  exile  could  not  forget  Zlon 
(Psalm  137). 

The  Hebrew  Psalmist  sat  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon  and  swore  "If  I  forget  thee  O 
Jerusalem,  may  my  right  hand  forget  its 
cunning."  This  oath  has  been  repeated  for 
thousands  of  years  by  Jews  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  an  oath  which  was  made  over 
700  years  before  the  advent  of  Christianity 
and  over  1,200  years  before  the  Advent  of 
Islam. 

Bearing  all  these  connotations  in  mind, 
Zlon  came  to  mean  the  Jewish  homeland, 
symbolic  of  Judaism  of  Jewish  national 
aspiration. 

Every  Jew,  while  praying  to  his  Ood, 
wherever  he  is  in  the  world,  faces  towards 
Jerusalem,  these  prayers  have  expressed  for 
over  2,000  years  of  exile  the  yearning  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  return  to  their  ancient 
homeland,  Israel.  In  fact,  a  continuous  Jewish 
presence,  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers,  has 
been  maintained  in  the  country  over  the 
centuries. 

Zionism  is  the  name  of  the  national  move- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people  and  is  the  modern 
expression  of  the  ancient  Jewish  heritage. 
The  Zionist  ideal,  as  set  out  in  the  Bible,  has 
been  and  is,  an  integral  part  of  the  Jewish 
religion. 

Zionism  is  to  the  Jewish  people,  what  the 
liberation  movements  of  Africa  and  Asia 
have  been  to  their  own  people.  Zionism  is  one 
of  the  most  stirring  and  constructive  na- 
tional movements  in  human  history.  His- 
torically, it  is  based  on  a  unique  and  un- 
broken connection,  extending  some  four 
thousand  years,  between  the  people  of  the 
Book  and  the  the  land  of  the  Bible. 

In  modern  times,  in  the  later  19th  cen- 
tury, spurred  by  the  twin  forces  of  anti- 
Semitic  persecution  and  of  nationalism,  the 
Jewish  people  organized  the  Zionist  move- 
ment in  order  to  transform  their  dream  into 
reality.  Zionism  as  a  political  movement  was 
the  revolt  of  an  oppressed  nation  against  the 
depredation  and  wicked  discrimination  and 
oppression  of  the  countries  in  which  anti- 
Semitism  fiourlshed.  It  is  Indeed  no  coin- 
cidence at  all  and  not  surprising  that  the  co- 
sponsors  and  supporters  of  this  resolution 
Include  countries  who  are  guilty  of  the  hor- 
rible crime  of  antl-Semitlam  and  discrimina- 
tion to  this  very  day. 
Support  for  the  aim  of  Zionism  was  writ- 


ten Into  the  League  of  Nations  mandate 
for  Palestine,  and  was  again  endorsed  by 
the  United  Nations  in  1947,  when  the  General 
Assembly  voted  by  overwhelming  majority 
for  the  restoration  of  Jewish  Independence 
of  our  ancient  land. 

The  re-establlshment  of  Jewish  independ- 
ence In  Israel,  after  centuries  of  struggle 
to  overcome  foreign  conquest  and  exile,  is  a 
vindication  of  the  fundamenUl  concepte  of 
the  equality  of  nations  and  of  self-determi- 
nation. To  question  the  Jewish  people's  right 
to  national  existence  and  freedom  is  not  only 
to  deny  to  the  Jewish  people  the  right 
accorded  to  every  other  people  on  the  globe, 
but  it  is  also  to  deny  the  central  precepts  of 
the  United  Nations. 

For  Zionism  is  nothing  more — but  also 
nothing  less — than  the  Jewish  people's 
sense  of  origin  and  destination  In  the  land 
linked  eternally  with  ita  name.  It  is  also 
the  instrument  whereby  the  Jewish  Nation 
seeks  an  authentic  fulfillment  of  itself.  And 
the  drama  is  enacted  in  the  region  in  which 
the  Arab  Nation  has  eralized  Ito  sovereignty 
in  twenty  states  comprising  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people  in  4>^  million  square  miles,  with 
vast  resources.  The  issue  therefore  Is  not 
whether  the  world  will  come  to  terms  with 
Arab  Nationalism.  The  question  is  at  what 
point  Arab  Nationalism,  with  Ite  prodigious 
glut  of  advantage.  wetUth  and  opportunity, 
will  come  to  terms  with  the  modest  but 
equal  rights  of  another  liflddle  Eastem  na- 
tion to  pursue  its  life  in  security  and  peace. 

The  vicious  diatribes  on  Zionism  voiced 
here  by  Arab  delegates  may  give  this 
Assembly^  the  wrong  Impression  that  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  supported  the  Jewish 
National  Liberation  Movement  the  Arab 
world  was  always  hostile  to  Zionism.  The 
case:  Arab  leaders,  cognizant  of  the  rights 
of  the  Jewish  people,  fully  endorsed  the 
virtues  of  Zionism.  SherrU  Hussein,  the 
leader  of  the  Arab  world  during  the  First 
World  War.  welcomed  the*  return  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine. 

His  son,  Emir  Felsal.  who  represented  the 
Arab  world  in  the  Paris  peace  conference, 
had  this  to  say  about  Zionism  on  March  3 
1919: 

"We  Arabs,  especially  the  educated  among 
us,  look  with  deepest  sympathy  on  the  Zion- 
ist Movement  ...  we  will  wish  the  Jews  a 
hearty  welcome  home  ...  we  are  working 
together  for  a  reformed  and  revised  Near 
East,  and  our  two  movements  complement 
one  another.  The  movement  Is  national  and 
not  imperialistic.  There  is  room  in  Syria  for 
us  both.  Indeed,  I  think  that  neither  can 
be  a  success  without  the  other." 

It  is  perhaps  pertinent  at  this  point  to 
recall  that  in  1947,  when  the  question  of 
Palestine  was  being  debated  in  the  United 
Nations  the  Soviet  Union  strongly  support- 
ed the  Jewish  independence  struggle. 

It  is  particularly  relevant  to  recall  some 
of  Mr.  Andrei  Gromyko's  remarks  on  May  14 
1974: 

"As  we  know,  the  aspirations  of  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  Jewish  people  are  linked 
with  the  problem  of  Palestine  and  of  ite 
future  administration.  This  fact  scarcely  re- 
quires proof.  .  .  .  during  the  last  war.  the 
Jewish  people  underwent  exceptional  sorrow 
and  suffering.  Without  any  exaggeration,  this 
sorrow  and  suffering  are  indescribable.  It  is 
difficult  to  express  them  in  dry  statistics  on 
the  Jewish  victims  of  the  Fascist  aggressors. 
The  Jews  in  the  territories  where  the  Hitler- 
ites held  sway  were  subjected  to  almost  com- 
plete physical  annhilatlon.  The  total  number 
of  Jews  who  perished  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazi  executioners  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately six  million. 

The  United  Nations  cannot  and  must  not 
regard  this  situation  with  indifference,  since 
this  would  be  incompatible  with  the  high 
principles  proclaimed  In  ite  charter,  which 
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provides  for  the  defense  of  human  rights. 
Irrespective  of  race,  religion  or  sex. 

The  fact  that  no  Western  European  State 
bas  been  able  to  ensure  the  defence  of  the 
elementary  rights  <^  the  Jewish  pec^Ie  and 
to  safeguard  It  against  the  violence  of  the 
Fascist  executioners  explains  the  aspirations 
of  the  Jews  to  establish  their  own  state.  It 
would  be  unjtist  not  to  take  this  Into  con- 
sideration and  to  deny  the  right  of  the 
Jewish  pec^Ie  to  realize  this  aspiration." 
(Oeneral  Assembly  session,  14  May  1947). 

How  sad  It  Is  to  see  here  a  group  of  nations, 
many  of  whom  have  but  recently  freed  them- 
selves of  colonial  rule,  deriding  one  of  the 
most  noble  liberation  movements  of  this  cen- 
tury, a  movement  which  not  only  gave  an  ex- 
ample of  encouragement  and  determination 
to  the  peoples  struggling  for  independence, 
but  also  actively  aided  many  of  them  during 
the  period  of  preparation  for  their  Independ- 
enace  or  Immediately  thereafter. 

Here  you  have  a  movement  which  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  unique  pioneering  spirit,  of 
the  dignity  of  labor,  and  of  enduring  human 
values,  a  movement  which  has  presented  to 
the  world  and  example  of  social  equality  and 
open  democracy  being  associated  In  this  res- 
olution with  abhorrent  political  concepts. 

We  in  Israel  have  endeavored  to  create  a 
society  which  strives  to  implement  the  high- 
est Ideals  of  society — political,  social,  and 
cultural — for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Israel, 
irrespective  of  religious  belief,  race  or  sex. 

Show  me  another  pluralistic  society  In  this 
world  in  which  despite  all  the  difficult  prob- 
lems, Jew  and  Arab  live  together  with  such 
a  degree  of  harmony,  In  which  the  dlgulty 
and  rights  of  man  are  observed  before  the 
law,  in  which  no  death  sentence  is  applied, 
in  which  freedom  of  speech,  of  movement,  of 
thought,  of  expression  are  guaranteed  in 
which  even  movements  which  are  opposed  to 
our  national  alms  are  represented  in  our 
parliament. 

The  Arab  delegate  talk  of  racism.  What  has 
happened  to  the  800,000  Jews  who  lived  for 
over  2,000  years  In  the  Arab  lands  who  formed 
some  of  the  most  ancient  communities  long 
before  the  advent  of  Islam.  Where  are  those 
conmiunlties?  What  happened  to  the  people 
and  what  happened  to  their  property? 

The  Jews  were  once  one  of  the  Important 
communities  in  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East,  the  leaders  of  thought,  of  commerce,  of 
medical  slcence.  Where  are  they  in  Arab  so- 
ciety today?  You  dare  tallc  of  racism  when  I 
can  point  with  pride  to  the  Arab  ministers 
who  have  served  in  my  government,  to  the 
Arab  deputy  speaker  of  my  parliament,  to 
Arab  officers  and  men  serving  of  their  own 
volition  In  our  defence  border  and  police 
forces,  frequently  commanding  Jewish  troops, 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Arabs  from 
all  over  the  Middle  East  crowding  the  cities 
of  Israel  every  year,  to  the  thousands  of 
Arabs  from  all  over  the  Middle  East  coming 
for  medical  treatment  to  Israel.  To  peaceful 
co-existence  which  has  developed.  To  the  fact 
that  Arabic  is  an  official  language  in  Israel 
on  a  par  with  Hebrew.  To  the  fact  that  it  is 
as  natural  for  an  Arab  to  serve  in  public 
office  in  Israel  as  it  Is  incongruous  to  think 
of  a  Jew  serving  in  any  public  office  in  an 
Arab  country,  indeed  being  admitted  to  many 
of  them.  Is  that  racism?  It  is  not.  That,  Mr. 
President  is  Zionism. 

It  Is  our  attempt  to  b'llld  a  society.  Im- 
perfect thoiigh  it  may  be,  and  what  so- 
ciety is  perfect — in  which  visions  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel  will  be  realized.  I  know 
that  we  have  problems.  I  know  that  many 
disagree  with  our  government's  policies. 
Many  In  Israel  too  disagree  from  time  to 
time  with  the  government's  policies  .  .  .  and 
are  free  to  do  so  because  Zionism  has  created 
the  first  and  only  real  democratic  state  in 
a  part  of  the  world  that  never  really  knew 
democracy  and  freedom  of  speech. 


This  malicious  resolution,  designed  to  di- 
vert us  from  its  true  purpose,  is  part  of  a 
dangerous  anti-semitlc  idiom  which  is  being 
Insinuated  into  every  public  debate  by  those 
who  have  sworn  to  bllck  the  current  move 
towards  accommodation  and  ultimately  to- 
wards peace  in  the  Middle  East.  This,  to- 
gether with  similar  moves,  is  designed  to 
saboUige  the  efforts  of  the  Oeneva  confer- 
ence for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  de- 
flect those  who  are  moving  along  the  road 
toward,^  peace,  based  on  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  seeing  here  today  but 
another  manifestation  of  the  bitter  antl- 
semltlc,  anti-Jewish  hatred  which  animates 
Arab  society.  Who  would  have  believed  that 
in  this  year,  1975,  the  malicious  falsehoods 
of  the  elders  of  Zion  would  be  distributed 
officially  by  Arab  governments?  Who  would 
have  believed  that  we  would  today  contem- 
plate an  Arab  society  which  teaches  the 
vilest  antl-Jewlsh  hate  in  the  kindergartens. 
Who  would  have  believed  that  an  Arab  head 
of  state  would  feel  obliged  to  indulge  pub- 
licly in  anti-Semitism  of  the  cheapest  nature 
when  visiting  a  friendly  nation.  We  are  being 
attacked  by  a  society  which  is  motivated  by 
the  most  extreme  form  of  racism  known  In 
the  world  today.  This  is  the  racism  which 
was  expressed  so  succintly  in  the  words 
of  the  leader  of  the  PLO,  Tassir  Arafat  In 
his  opening  address  at  a  symposium  In  Trip- 
oli. Libya: 

"There  will  be  no  presence  In  the  region 
except  for  the  Arab  presence." 

In  other  words,  in  the  Middle  East  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Persian  Oulf  only 
one  presence  is  allowed,  and  that  is  Arab 
presence.  No  other  people,  regardless  of  how 
deep  are  its  roots  in  the  region,  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  its  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. 

Look  at  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Kurds  of 
Iraq.  Look  what  happened  to  the  Black 
population  in  southern  Sudan.  Look  at  the 
dire  peril  in  which  an  entire  community  of 
Christians  finds  itself  In  Lebanon.  Look  at 
the  avowed  policy  of  the  PLO  which  calls  in 
its  Palestine  covenant  for  the  destruction 
of  the  state  of  Israel,  which  denies  any 
form  of  compromise  on  the  Palestine  issue 
and  which,  in  the  words  of  this  representa- 
tive only  the  other  day  In  this  building  con- 
siders Tel-Aviv  to  be  occupied  territory.  Look 
at  all  this  and  you  see  before  you  the  root 
cause  of  the  pernicious  resolution  brought 
before  this  assembly.  Tou  see  the  twin  evils 
of  this  world  at  work,  the  blind  hatred  of 
the  Arab  proponents  of  this  resolution  and 
the  abysmal  Ignorance  and  wickedness  of 
those  who  support  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  this  as- 
sembly Is  not  Israel  and  not  Zionism.  The 
Issue  is  the  fate  of  this  organization.  Con- 
ceived In  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  of  Is- 
rael, born  out  of  an  antl-Nazl  alliance  after 
the  tragedy  of  World  War  n,  it  has  degen- 
erated Into  a  forum  which  was  this  last 
week  described  by  one  of  the  leading  writ- 
ers in  a  foremost  organ  of  social  and  liberal 
thought  In  the  west  as  "rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  corrupting  crea- 
tions In  the  whole  history  of  human  insti- 
tutions .  .  .  almost  without  exception  those 
in  the  majority  came  from  states  notable 
for  racist  oppression  of  every  conceivable 
hue  ..." 

He  goes  on  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
of  this  debate.  "Israel  is  a  social  democracy, 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  free  socialist  state 
in  the  world,  its  people  and  government 
have  a  profound  respect  for  human  life,  so 
passionate  Indeed  that,  despite  every  con- 
ceivable provocation,  they  have  refused  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  to  execute  a  single 
captured  terrorist.  They  also  have  an  an- 
cient but  vigorous  culture,  and  a  flourish- 
ing technology.  The  combination  of  national 
qualities  they  have  assembled  in  their  brief 


existence  as  a  state  is  a  i>erpetual  and  em- 
bittering reproach  to  most  of  the  new  coun- 
tries whose  representatives  swagger  about 
the  U.N.  building.  So  Israel  is  envied  and 
hated,  and  efforts  are  made  to  destroy  her. 
The  extermination  of  the  Israelis  has  long 
been  the  prime  objective  of  the  terrorist  in- 
ternational, they  calculate  that  U  they  can 
break  Israel,  then  all  the  rest  of  civilization 
is  vulnerable  to  their  assaults". 

The  melancholy  truth,  I  fear,  is  that  the 
candles  of  civilization  are  burning  low.  The 
world  is  increasingly  governed  not  so  much 
by  capitalism,  or  communism,  or  social  de- 
mocracy, or  even  tribal  barbarism,  as  by  a 
false  lexicon  of  political  cliches,  accumu- 
lated over  half  a  century  and  now  assum- 
ing a  kind  of  degenerate  sacerdotal  author- 
ity ..  .  we  all  know  what  they  are  .  .  ." 

Mr.  President,  over  the  centuries  It  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  my  people  to  be  the 
testing  agent  of  human  decency,  the  touch- 
stone of  civilization,  the  crucible  in  which 
enduring  human  values  are  to  be  tested.  A 
nation's  level  of  humanity  could  invariably 
be  Judged  by  its  behavior  towards  its  Jew- 
ish population.  It  always  began  with  the 
Jews  but  never  ended  with  them. 

The  anti-Jewish  programs  in  Czarlst  Rus- 
sia were  but  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  which 
revealed  the  inherent  rottenness  of  the  re- 
gime which  was  soon  to  disappear  In  the 
storm  of  revolution.  The  anti-Semitic  ex- 
cesses of  the  Nazis  merely  foreshadowed  the 
catastrophe  which  was  to  befall  mankind  In 
Europe. 

This  wicked  resolution  must  sound  the 
alarm  for  all  decent  people  in  this  world. 
The  Jewish  people  as  a  testing  agent  has  un- 
fortunately never  erred.  The  implications 
Inherent  in  this  shameful  move  are  terrify- 
ing Indeed. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  issue,  the  world  has 
divided  itself  into  good  and  bad,  decent  and 
evil,  human  and  debase.  We  the  Jewish  people 
will  recall  in  history  our  gratitude  to  thoee 
nations  who  stood  up  and  were  counted  and 
who  refused  to  support  this  wicked  propoai- 
tlon.  I  know  that  this  episode  will  have 
strengthened  the  forces  of  freedom  and  de- 
cency in  this  world  and  will  have  fortified 
them  in  their  resolve  to  strengthen  the  ideals 
they  so  value.  I  know  that  this  episode  will 
have  strengthened  Zionism  as  it  has  weak- 
ened the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stand  on  this  rostrum, 
the  long  and  proud  history  of  my  people 
unravels  Itself  before  my  inward  eye.  I  see 
the  (^pressors  of  our  people  over  the  ages 
as  they  pass  one  another  in  evil  procession 
into  oblivion.  I  stand  here  before  you  as  the 
representative  of  a  strong  and  flourishing 
people  which  has  survived  them  all.  and 
which  will  survive  this  shameful  exhibition 
an4^  the  proponents  of  this  resolution. 

/The  great  moments  of  Jewish  history 
come  to  mind  as  I  face  you,  once  again  out- 
numbered and  the  would-be  victim  of  hate, 
ignorance  and  evil.  I  look  back  on  those 
great  moments.  I  recall  the  greatness  of  a 
nation  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent 
in  this  forum.  I  am  mindful  at  this  moment 
of  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the  world 
wherever  they  may  be,  be  it  in  freedom  or 
in  slavery,  whose  prayers  and  thoughts  are 
with  me  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  not  here  as  a  sup- 
plicant. Vote  as  your  moral  conscience  dic- 
tates to  you.  For  the  Issue  Is  not  Israel  or 
Zionism.  The  issue  is  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  organization  which  has  been 
dragged  to  Its  lowest  point  of  discredit  by 
a  coalition  of  despotisms  and  racists. 

The  vote  of  each  delegation  will  record 
in  history  its  country's  stand  on  anti-Se- 
mitic racism  and  anti-Judaism.  Tou  your- 
selves bear  the  responsibility  for  your  stand 
before  history,  for  as  such  will  you  be  viewed 
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in  history.  We  the  Jewish  people  will  not 
forget. 

For  us  the  Jewish  people,  this  is  but  a 
passing  episode  in  a  rich  and  an  event-filled 
history.  We  put  our  trust  in  our  providence, 
m  our  faith  and  beliefs.  In  our  time-hal- 
lowed tradition.  In  our  striving  for  social 
advance  and  human  values  and  In  our  peo- 
ple wherever  they  may  be.  For  us,  the  Jew- 
ish people,  this  resolution,  based  on  hatred, 
falsehood  and  arrogance.  Is  devoid  of  any 
moral  or  legal  value. 


SUPPORT   FOR   J.    P.    STEVENS' 
WORKERS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  J.  P.  Stevens 
is  the  second  largest  textile  business  in 
the  counti-y.  It  has  89  plants  and  46,000 
workers.  For  the  last  12  years,  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America  and  the 
Industrial  Union  Department  of  the 
APL-CIO  have  been  attempting  to  orga- 
nize J.  P.  Stevens'  workers.  The  company 
has  responded  by  marshaling  its  con- 
siderable resources  to  beat  back  the 
union  drive,  and  the  battle  between  J.  P. 
Stevens  and  the  unions  has  become  the 
principal  symbol  of  the  effort  by  big  busi- 
ness to  prevent  unionization  in  the 
South.  Much  of  the  textile  industry 
moved  South  50  years  ago  to  avoid  union- 
ization, and  today  only  18  percent  of  the 
600,000  workers  in  the  southern  textile 
mills  are  unionized.  Not  one  J.  P.  Stevens' 
plant  is  unionized. 

The  sti-uggle  between  Stevens  and  the 
unions  has  been  long  and  ugly.  Hundreds 
of  workers  have  been  fired  for  union  ac- 
tivity and  scores  of  charges  of  unfair  la- 
bor practices  have  been  filed  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  At  each 
stage  of  the  administrative  proceedings — 
during  the  Board's  investigation  of  the 
charges,  after  the  administrative  law 
judges'  consideration  of  the  Board's  for- 
mal complaints  against  the  company,  and 
after  the  Board's  review  of  the  judges' 
findings — the  company  has  been  found 
to  have  committed  repeated  violations  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  In  13 
different  cases  involving  large  numbers 
of  workers,  the  company  has  appealed 
the  decisions  of  the  administrative  law 
judges,  and  each  time  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  has  found  J.  P. 
Stevens  guilty  of  illegal  efforts  to  thwart 
union  organizing. 

Then,  after  further  appeals  by  the 
company,  the  decisions  of  the  Board  have 
been  upheld  eight  times  by  various  U.S. 
courts  of  appeals  and  three  times  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  J.  P.  Stevens  has 
paid  under  court  orders  more  than  $1.25 
million  to  workers  wronged  by  violations 
of  their  right  to  organize,  but  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  bargain  with  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  as  required  by  law. 

Both  the  second  circuit  and  the  fifth 
circuit  have  found  J.  P.  Stevens  in  con- 
tempt of  court  orders  to  comply  with  the 
lAbor  Relations  Act.  Following  the  fifth 
circuit's  findings  of  contempt,  the  com- 
pany closed  its  plant  in  Statesboro,  Ga., 
rather  than  deal  with  the  imion. 

Perhaps  most  symbolic  of  the  lengths 
to  which  J.  P.  Stevens  has  gone  to  ob- 
struct the  union  effort  was  the  revelation 
that  during  a  1973  union  campaign  the 
company  had  bugged  the  motel  room  of 
two  organizers  in  Wallace,  S.C.  In  Jan- 


uary 1975.  J.  P.  Stevens  paid  $50,000  to 
settle  a  suit  brought  by  the  Textile  Work- 
ers and  the  AFL-CIO  because  of  the 
wiretapping. 

The  latest  chapter  in  the  fight  is  being 
played  out  in  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.C.  In 
August  1974,  the  Textile  Workers  won  an 
election  which  established  them  as  the 
collective  bargaining  agent  at  the  seven 
Roanoke  Rapids  plants  operated  by  J.  P. 
Stevens.  But  in  the  15  months  since  the 
election,  the  company  has  refused  to 
agree  to  any  economic  improvement 
sought  by  the  union,  and  once  again  the 
union  has  filed  a  charge  of  refusal  to 
bargain  with  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  The  seemingly  endless 
struggle  goes  on. 

Mr.  President,  in  1947,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which 
states: 

The  denial  by  some  employers  of  the  right 
of  employees  to  organize  and  the  refusal  by 
some  employers  to  accept  the  procedure  of 
collective  bargaining  lead  to  strikes  and 
other  forms  of  Industrial  strife  or  unrest, 
which  have  the  Intent  or  the  necessary  effect 
of  burdening  or  obstructing  commerce.  .  .  . 
•  »  »  •  • 

It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  cause  of  certain  sub- 
stantial obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce and  to  mitigate  and  eliminate  these 
obstructions  when  they  have  occurred  by 
encouraging  the  practice  and  procedure  of 
collective  bargaining  and  by  protecting  the 
exercise  by  workers  of  full  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, self-organization,  and  designation  of 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  their  employment  or  other 
mutual  aid  or  protection.  (29  U.S.C.  §  151.) 

The  act  goes  on  to  define  unfair  labor 
practices  and  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
violations  through  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  But  the  endless  strug- 
gle betwen  J.  P.  Stevens  and  the  Textile 
Workers  and  the  lUD  testifies  to  the 
fact  that  when  big  business  chooses  to 
obstruct  the  process  of  imionization,  the 
present  law  of  this  country  may  be  in- 
adequate to  compel  business  to  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

And  even  more  to  the  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  I  want  to  ask  today  is  why, 
In  view  of  the  law  of  this  land  and  the 
history  of  violations  of  the  law  by  J.  P. 
Stevens,  does  the  Federal  Government 
continue  to  be  the  company's  biggest 
customer?  In  fiscal  1975,  the  Department 
of  Defense  alone  had  contracts  with  J.  P. 
Stevens  totaling  more  than  $16  million. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
big  businesses  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  able  to  circumvent  the  labor  law  of 
this  country  as  J.  P.  Stevens  has.  we 
must  consider  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  There  are  presently  pend- 
ing in  the  House  a  series  of  bills  intro- 
duced by  the  Representative  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson),  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Management  Relations,  which  are  de- 
signed to  respond  to  the  problem. 

H.R.  8110  and  H.R.  8408  would  speed 
up  the  processing  of  complaints  by  the 
Board  and  enforcement  of  the  Board's 
orders  by  the  courts.  And  most  impor- 
tantly, H.R.  8409  would  strengthen  the 
remedial  provisions  of  the  National  Labor 


Relations  Act  against  repeated  or  fla- 
grant transgressors  by  forbidding  for  3 
years  award  of  Government  contracts  to 
businesses  which  have  been  found  by  the 
Board  to  have  engaged  in  willful  and 
flagrant  imfair  labor  practices  and/or  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  imfair  labor  prac- 
tices. 

H.R.  8409  would  establish  an  enforce- 
ment mechanism  for  violations  of  the 
labor  laws  similar  to  that  which  already 
exists  for  violations  of  the  civil  rights 
laws.  Under  Executive  Order  11246.  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
can  terminate  Government  contracts 
with  companies  which  have  been  found  to 
discriminate  in  employment. 

In  fact,  the  threat  of  termination  of 
contracts  rarely  results  in  actual  cancel- 
lation, but  it  does  effectively  compel  ne- 
gotiation about  equal  employment  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  the  workers  at  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  have  waited  too  long  for 
industrial  democracy  and  for  the  chance 
to  bargain  for  better  pay  and  conditions. 
If  we  can  amend  the  labor  laws  to  make 
them  more  effective,  we  should  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
on  this  situation  from  the  November  11 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Fight  Is  Just  Beginning  at  J.  P.  Stevens 
A  Year  After  Workers  Vote  to  Join  Union 
(By  Karen  Rothmyer) 
Roanoke  RAPms,  N.C. — It  has  been  more 
than  14  months  since  the  TV  cameras  and  the 
reporters  congregated  here  to  record  a  mile- 
stone event:  Workers  at  seven  J.  P.  Stevens  & 
Co.  plants,  by  a  narrow»margln,  voted  to  Join 
the    TextUe     Workers    Union    of    America 
(TWUA). 

It  was  not  Just  another  labor  election. 
Stevens,  the  second  biggest  in  the  textile 
business  with  40,000  workers  In  85  plants, 
was  the  union's  No.  1  target  because  it  had 
been  the  No.  1  holdout  over  the  years.  The 
union  had  been  trying  for  11  years  to  crack 
Stevens;  finally.  It  appeared  that  victory  was 
theirs. 

But  now,  well  over  a  year  later,  little  has 
changed.  The  3,000  workers  at  the  complex 
of  plants  here  still  work  at  the  same  Jobs 
under  the  same  working  conditions.  They 
still  have  the  same  complaints  about  pay 
and,  when  their  careers  end,  they  stUl  leave 
with  the  same  meager  retirement  benefits. 
Lrrn.E  progress 
The  reason  Is  simple:  The  company  has 
refused  to  sign  a  contract  with  the  imlon. 
Currently,  contract  talks  continue,  but  there 
has  been  no  agreement  on  any  major  issue. 
Despite  an  atmosphere  of  little  happening 
and  nobody  much  caring,  the  outcome  of  the 
dispute  wiU  have  Impact  far  beyond  this  old 
mill  town  set  among  the  peanut  and  tobacco 
farms  of  northeastern  North  Carolina.  The 
TWUA  has  been  fighting  for  20  years  to  tip 
the  scales  In  Dixie  textUe  organizing,  but  so 
far  only  10%  of  some  600,000  workers  are 
union.  A  final  victory  against  Stevens  here 
would  spur  efforts  elsewhere,  whUe  a  pro- 
longed stalemate  could  have  a  distinctly 
chilling  effect. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is 
currently  investigating  union  charges  that 
Stevens  Is  refusing  to  bargain  In  good  faith, 
but  the  company  apparently  la  not  unduly 
upset.  The  board  has  cited  Stevens  a  dozen 
times  In  the  past,  here  and  elsewhere,  for 
unfair  labor  practices  and  a  federal  court 
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taaa  found  It  gxillty  of  contempt,  with  little 
noticeable  impact.  "The  law  Jiut  Is  not  de- 
signed to  handle  situations  like  Stevens," 
says  an  NLRB  lawyer.  "They've  Just  smiled 
and  put  the  knife  to  their  employes  all 
along." 

Stevens  refuses  to  discuss  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  dispute,  or  other  disputes  involving 
the  union.  Its  1974  annual  rep>ort  noted  the 
outcome  of  the  union  election  here,  then 
added,  "Stevens  historically  has  enjoyed  .  i- 
oellent  relations  with  Its  employes.  It  contin- 
ues to  place  a  high  value  on  Its  human  re- 
sources, and  to  be  optimistic  about  the  conti- 
nuity and  dependability  of  Its  labor  supply." 
No  Stevens  plant  Is  unionized. 

The  company  stance  that  everything  Is 
all  right  Is  reflected  on  the  sun-baked  au- 
tumn streets  of  the  quiet  town  of  15,000, 
where  citizens  are  fanned  by  sulphur- 
scented  breezes  which  blow  from  the  paper 
mill  down  by  the  swlft-runnlng  Roanoke 
River.  It's  not  surprising  that  the  town's 
leadership  agrees  vrlth  the  Stevens  position. 
The  company's  3,000  workers  here  make  It 
by  far  the  largest  employer.  The  next  larg- 
est, the  paper  mill,  employs  500. 

Neither  dty  leaders  nor  folks  on  the 
street  see  the  labor  squabble  at  Stevens  as  a 
compelUng  topic  of  talk.  Rather,  interest 
centers  on  new  highways  and  progress  and 
plans  for  a  new  community  center  that  citi- 
zens hope  will  encourage  both  the  arts  and  a 
bit  of  convention  business  for  the  town.  At 
the  county  health  center  there  Is  concern 
over  a  study  which  showed  that  16.6%  of  the 
county's  citizens  over  21  have  an  alcohol 
problem,  compared  with  6%  nationally. 
They  are  counseling  people  and  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  why  they  drink  so  much. 

Feelings  about  the  Stevens  dispute  are 
summed  up  by  Oiles  Hopkins,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Roanoke  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  "People  look  on  a  man's  business 
as  his  own,  and  generally  they're  not  going 
to  tell  him  how  to  run  It." 

At  the  mills  themselves.  It  Is  business  as 
usual.  Inside  a  cotton  terry  weaving  room, 
WOTkers  move  busily  among  their  machines, 
some  wearing  earplugs  to  shut  out  the  deaf- 
ening noise,  and  some  festooned  with  bits  of 
cotton  itot  which  settle  lazUy  In  shafts  of 
sunlight.  In  a  cavernous  room  pUed  high 
with  mountains  of  yellow  and  wange  and 
pink  towels,  women  strive  to  reduce  the 
pUes  to  small,  folded  squares  for  the  bath- 
rooms of  America. 

Down  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  the 
largest  In  town,  life  goes  on  as  iisual,  too. 
The  Rev.  Marvm  Falle.  busy  with  expansion 
plans  tat  the  chiwch's  private  school,  says 
he's  never  been  asked  nor  felt  compelled  to 
speak  out  about  the  imlon  dispute. 

"If  there  is  a  moral  Issue  Involved,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  Incumbent  for  a  man  of  CJod  to 
speak  out,"  he  says.  "I  spoke  out  on  Viet- 
nam." he  recalls.  "I  was  very  much  dlsap- 
pomted  In  our  country  that  It  let  those  peo- 
ple down."  But  Stevens  Is  another  matter: 
"I  know  of  no  situation  where  people  were 
treated  unfairly.  I  have  not  heard  any  peo- 
ple complain." 

But  Rev.  Falle  has  not  talked  with  Jo- 
seph Williams,  another  man  of  the  cloth  who 
worked  at  a  Stevens  cloth  plant  until  he  got 
flred  In  1973.  The  year  before,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  sign  a  union  card  and  to  start  re- 
cruiting other  workers,  buttonholing  them 
In  the  lunchroom  or  passing  out  leafiets  at 
the  gates  after  he  left  work. 

nxEO  AS  Domx 

He  was  fired  from  his  Job  as  a  doffer  (a 
person  who  refills  yam  spindles),  he  says, 
for  refusing  to  perform  work  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  Job.  The  NLRB  has 
since  filed  a  civil  contempt  suit  In  federal 
court  claiming,  among  other  things,  that  he 
and  others  were  really  fired  as  part  of  a 


company  harassment  campaign.  The  suit 
seeks  their  reinstatement  with  back  pay. 

Winning  would  mean  a  sizable  axaa.  to 
Mr.  Williams,  who  was  Jobless  about  seven 
months  and  wsts  so  broke  last  winter  he  had 
to  turn  to  food  stamps  to  feed  bis  wife  and 
three  sons.  Rummaging  through  cupboards 
In  the  trailer  the  family  lives  In  on  a  dirt 
road  15  miles  from  town,  he  reads  over 
some  legal  papers  concerning  his  dispute 
with  the  company,  chuckling  now  and  then 
at  his  cheeklness.  He  tries  to  explain  why  he 
did  It. 

"My  uncle  who's  a  minister  says  that  as 
long  as  we  have  Gtod,  we  don't  need  a 
union,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  himself  an  as- 
sistant minister  of  a  Holiness  Pentecostal 
Church.  "But  I  do  believe  it  Is  God's  will  to 
help  the  poor  people.  A  lot  of  times  I  felt 
like  giving  up,  but  I  asked  Ood  to  give  me 
courage. 

"I  knew  If  the  union  came  It  would  be 
more  money,"  he  adds,  recalling  that  he 
brought  home  $130  a  week  for  six  days  on 
the  Job  at  Stevens,  compared  to  about  $80  he 
earns  now  at  a  small  apparel  plant. 

Mr.  Williams  feels  that  while  whatever 
happens  at  Stevens  may  not  help  htm.  It 
may  help  his  three  boys.  "Even  though  they 
did  discharge  me.  It  will  be  a  great  help  for 
the  children,"  he  refiects. 

Ethel  Woodruff  might  be  surprised  at 
such  talk.  A  widow  who  raised  three  chil- 
dren, she  worked  as  a  weaver  for  36  years, 
first  for  Simmons  Co..  then  for  Stevens, 
which  bought  the  plants  in  1956.  One  of  her 
biggest  satisfactions  In  life  now  Is  that  her 
children  don't  work  there. 

But  when  her  son  got  out  of  high  school, 
that's  Just  what  he  said  he  Intended  to  do.  "I 
said,  "Son,  please  don't  go  In  there.  I've  had 
to  do  this  all  my  life,  but  I  don't  want  you 
to.'  He  worked  at  Stevens  two  nights.  Then 
he  came  home  and  said,  'I'll  beg  br^d  first.'  " 
He  has  since  Joined  the  service. 

HOPED    FOR    CHANCE 

Mrs.  Woodruff  says  she  signed  up  with  the 
union  hoping  conditions  would  change,  but 
they  haven't  yet.  "I  was  tired  of  being  shoved 
around,"  she  says.  "Some  days  I  was  so  tired 
when  I  got  to  the  door  that  I  thought  my 
heart  would  stop.  You  didn't  get  paid  when 
your  machines  were  stopped,"  she  remembers. 
So  Instead  of  taking  time  off  for  lunch, 
"Tou'd  Just  pick  up  your  sandwich  and  lay 
It  down  while  you  were  working.  Most  of  the 
time  It  would  get  so  much  lint  on  It,  It  would 
end  up  In  the  trash  can."  For  a  M-hoiu*  week 
of  wc»'k  under  such  conditions,  one  of  her 
last  paychecks  shows,  she  was  paid  $137. 

Mrs.  Woodruff  doesn't  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  had  the  company  signed  a  contract 
without  haggling,  her  retirement  might  be 
far  more  rewarding.  Sitting  In  her  small  liv- 
ing room,  a  wedding  picture  of  her  daughter 
on  the  mantle  and  a  bouquet  of  plastic  fiow- 
ers  on  the  coffee  table,  she  quietly  displays 
the  stub  showing  her  reward  for  her  36  years 
of  service:  $1,153.  It  Is  her  lump-sum  share 
of  the  Stevens  profit-sharing  plan. 

The  smallness  of  the  check  came  as  no 
surprise  to  her.  "I  told  them  when  I  left  I 
didn't  want  any  party,"  she  says  evenly,  "I 
said,  'I  came  here  with  nothing,  and  I'm  leav- 
ing with  nothing.' " 

MOKET    NOT   DISCUSSED 

The  union  wants  both  better  retirement 
and  higher  pay  from  Stevens,  but  Scott  Hoy- 
man,  the  chief  negotiator,  says  the  "crucial 
Issues"  which  have  bogged  down  negotia- 
tions so  far  "are  not  economic."  He  says 
money  hasn't  been  discussed  yet,  while  the 
two  sides  argue  over  such  basics  as  arbi- 
tration of  grievances  in  exchange  for  a  bind- 
ing no-strlke  clause.  The  company  won't 
comment. 

Mr.  Hoyman  says  the  company  doesn't 
seem  to  regard  a  no-strlke  provision  as  par- 


ticularly Important  at  this  time.  "They  take 
the  point  of  view  that  If  you  don't  like  some- 
thing, you  can  strike,"  he  says.  "If  it's  Just 
one  person  vrlth  a  small  grievance,  that's 
kind  of  ridiculous.  They  propose  this  be- 
cause they  think  by  refusing  to  settle  any 
grievance,  well  have  to  strike  or  be  ren- 
dered Impotent."  Again,  the  company  de- 
clines comment. 

During  the  course  of  the  long  fight 
against  Stevens,  the  union  has  won  some 
skirmishes,  and  It  continues  to  fire  salvos. 
Not  long  ago  the  NLRB'  ruled  for  the  union 
on  a  charge  that  management  at  a  Stevens 
plant  asked  an  employe  to  Inform  on  union 
sympathizers.  The  company  says  It  Is  nego- 
tiating with  the  NLRB  on  the  outcome  of  Its 
order  and  Is  reserving  the  right  to  appeal. 
Stevens  also  paid  the  union  $50,000  to  settle 
out  of  coiu't  a  suit  claiming  the  company 
wiretapped  a  motel  room  union  negotiators 
were  using  In  Wallace,  S.C. 

But  the  union  has  so  far  failed  to  come 
out  the  ultimate  victor  In  any  major  battles. 
It  looked  like  they  had  won  In  Statesboro. 
Oa..  where  Stevens  employed  600  workers  In 
a  textile  plant.  After  a  long  struggle,  the 
NLRB  stepped  In  and  declared  the  TWUA 
the  o£Bclal  bargaining  agent  after  determin- 
ing that  a  fair  union  election  was  Impossi- 
ble. It  seemed  a  clear  victory. 

But  the  company  was  not  ready  to  throw 
in  the  the  towel.  It  closed  the  plant. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  begin  consideration  of 
legislation  aimed  at  avoiding  a  default 
by  New  York  City.  I  believe  that  such 
legislation  has  a  better  chance  of  pass- 
ing now  than  ever  before,  because  the 
Nation  is  awakening  to  the  awful  poten- 
tial consequences  of  a  New  York  default. 

A  shift  in  national  sentiment  was  in- 
dicated last  week  by  several  polls  of  na- 
tional opinion.  I  detect  a  similar  shift 
of  sentiment  in  this  body,  and  1  believe 
that  it  will  continue.  For  I  am  convinced 
that  consensus  is  building  for  legislation 
that  would  avert  default. 

I  recently  stated  my  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  a  New  York  default  would 
be  a  national  disaster  in  a  speech  to  the 
Committee  in  the  Public  Interest,  on 
November  7.  1975,  in  New  York  City.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  an 
article  by  Lewis  H.  Young  in  Business 
Week,  November  10,  1975,  entitled  "Ford 
Miscalculations  on  New  York  City," 
showing  how  President  Ford's  position 
on  this  issue  is  wrong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Speech  bt  Senator  Abe  Ribicoff 

The  debate  over  New  York  City  goes  on. 
The  American  people  are  deeply  divided,  our 
national  leadership  is  uncertain,  and  those 
who  live  In  this  great  city  are  anxioiis. 
America  Is  having  a  hard  time  realizing  that 
It  Is  the  sum  of  Its  parts,  and  that  New  York 
Is  a  vital  part  of  our  nation.  But  many 
Americans  have  come  to  realize  that  the  fate 
of  this  city  win  affect  the  futvire  of  our 
nation. 

It's  ironic  that  many  of  those  who  first 
perceived  the  broad  significance  of  New 
York's  crisis  were  not  Americans  at  all,  but 
those  abroad  who  keep  a  watchfuJ  eye  trained 
on  America  because  they  know  the  fate  of 
our  nation  and  that  of  the  world  are  related. 
While  our  own  national  leaders  have  been 
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preoccupied  with  punishing  America's  larg- 
est city  for  Its  problems,  those  abroad  have 
repeatedly  warned  of  the  Impact  the  fall  of 
New  York  will  have  on  our  national  economy 
and  on  economies  around  the  world. 

The  reason  New  York  faces  bankruptcy 
today  Is  because  ^f  negligence  and  misman- 
agement. But  poor  management  didn't  cre- 
ate the  problems  of  this  city.  It  has  only 
forced  us  to  face  those  problems  now  In- 
stead of  later.  New  York,  the  financial  and 
cultural  center  of  our  nation  and  of  the 
world,  our  largest  and  most  famous  city.  Is 
suffering  today  from  problems  that  threaten 
the  lives  of  all  our  cities.  Americans  must 
share  in  the  problems  of  New  York,  just  as 
New  York  has  had  to  assume  the  problems 
of  America. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  people  who 
have  come  to  live  in  New  York  increasingly 
are  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  sick,  the  unedu- 
cated, the  unemployed  and  the  non-English 
speaking.  These  are  the  people  who  most  de- 
pend on  the  services  only  a  city  can  provide; 
and  as  their  numbers  have  Increased,  the 
city  has  been  forced  to  Increase  those  serv- 
ices to  meet  their  needs.  This  city  has  over  a 
million  people  on  welfare,  more  than  12.4 
percent  of  its  population.  New  York  has  be- 
come a  national  service  center  forced  to  bear 
the  burden  of  caring  for  those  who  have 
come  here  in  need. 

New  York  didn't  Invite  these  people.  In 
fact,  the  State  of  New  York  went  to  court  to 
defend  Its  requirement  that  welfare  recipi- 
ents have  lived  In  the  city  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  before  receiving  the  city's 
money.  But  that  requirement  was  struck 
down  by  the  Supreme  Comrt,  and  today  New 
York  City  bears  one-quarter  of  the  total  wel- 
fare bill.  New  York  City  Is  one  of  the  few 
cities  in  this  country  that  is  required  to  pick 
up  a  major  portion  of  the  welfare  tab. 

Like  many  other  cities.  New  York  has 
been  hit  hard  by  the  recession.  Unemploy- 
ment has  gone  from  under  5%  In  1970  to 
over  11%  this  past  August.  Meanwhile,  the 
city's  municipal  workers,  like  those  of  other 
cities,  have  successfully  fought  for  more  pay 
and  greater  fringe  benefits. 

This  and  other  citi«s  have  tried  to  meet 
these  increasing  burdens  and  obligations  by 
raising  taxes.  But  tax  increases  are  only  stop- 
gap measures.  If  continued,  they  would 
threaten  to  permanently  destroy  the  city's 
economic  foundations  by  driving  more  In- 
dustry and  more  of  the  middle  class  from 
New  York  and  from  our  other  large  urban 
centers.  Rising  taxes  combined  with  the  high 
prices  of  Infiatlon  have  cost  New  York  an 
estimated  $1.5  billion  during  the  last  six 
years.  And  the  loss  of  Industry  has  meant  a 
loss  of  Jobs,  some  501,800  during  the  same 
period  of  time. 

In  New  York  City  It  Is  no  longer  possible 
to  raise  new  revenue  locally  without  driving 
out  more  Industry,  losing  more  Jobs,  losing 
more  of  the  middle  class  and  further  eroding 
the  tax  base. 

Therefore,  the  Immediate  task  at  the  local 
level  must  be  to  control  expenditures  rather 
than  to  raise  revenues.  Getting  control  of  a 
budget  that  has  been  mishandled  and  ne- 
glected for  so  long  Is  going  to  be  a  tough  Job. 
Ifs  going  to  mean  taking  a  long  hard  look 
at  every  expenditure,  a  re-evaluation  of  past 
objectives  and  a  careful  evaluation  of  new 
ones.  There  must  be  a  total  re-assessment  of 
priorities,  beginning  with  the  assumption 
that  New  York's  budget  should  be  zero,  and 
building  from  there.  We  must  decide  what  we 
need  most,  and  what  we  can  best  afford  to 
sacrifice.  I  am  pleased  that  Governor  Carey 
has  already  adopted  this  approach  in  trying 
to  eliminate  duplication  in  programs  offered 
by  both  the  City  and  the  State.  Why  should 
the  City  University,  for  example,  be  separate 
from  the  State   University?  Merging   these 


two  Institutions  would  enable  them  to  better 
use  their  resources  by  sharing  facilities  and 
staff.  We  need  to  look  with  an  oi>en  mind  at 
any  and  all  possible  ways  of  controlling 
expenditures. 

Because  of  the  threat  posed  to  special  In- 
teresta  and  constituencies,  there  has  been  a 
general  reluctance  to  begin  this  kind  of  se- 
rious program  evaluation.  For  the  sake  of 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State,  we  must 
eliminate  programs  that  don't  work  or  that 
have  a  low  priority. 

New  York  City  is  going  to  change,  either 
through  action,  or  through  Inaction.  I  hope 
the  (leople  of  this  city  unde^stand  that. 
Change  Is  always  accompanied  by  uncer- 
tainty, and  this  will  be  the  price  of  the  aus- 
terity that  all  cities,  not  Just  New  York,  must 
now  face.  New  York  will  have  to  find  the 
courage  to  live  with  the  fears  aroused  by 
that  uncertainty.  Otherwise  constructive  ac- 
tion will  be  Impossible,  and  the  change  that 
will  take  place  during  the  years  ahead  will  be 
for  the  worse,  not  for  the  better.  Let  us  adopt 
change  willingly  and  work  together  to  solve 
the  problems  of  this  city  so  that  ite  future 
can  be  as  bright  as  its  past. 

This  approach  is  positive,  not  punitive. 
Eliminating  waste  In  the  public  sector  Is  es- 
sential to  restoring  the  health  of  the  private 
sector. 

New  York  Is  still  a  kind  of  model  city.  It 
Is  a  model  of  the  American  city  in  crisis.  And 
what  New  York  does  to  solve  Its  problems 
will  become  a  model  for  all  of  our  cities  to 
follow.  Austerity  wUl  not  ensure  prosperity 
for  this  or  any  other  city.  There  must  be 
Imagination  and  Innovation  as  well.  New 
York  must  find  new  ways  to  keep  Ite  middle 
class  from  leaving,  and  It  must  provide  posi- 
tive Incentives  for  industry  to  locate  in  the 
city. 

If  our  cities  are  to  survive,  the  change  on 
the  municipal  level  must  be  accompanied  by 
change  on  the  federal  level.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment bears  a  large  part  of  the  blame  for 
the  crisis  now  facing  our  cities.  We  have 
failed  to  develop  a  national  urban  policy, 
and  today  our  cities  are  suffering  the  high 
coete  of  that  failure. 

During  the  Johnson  years  our  cities  basked 
in  Federal  largesse  by  accepting  a  wide  range 
of  matehlng  grant  programs.  During  the 
Nixon  years  those  programs  were  cut  back. 
Our  cities  had  to  decide  whether  to  abandon 
programs  to  which  they  had  become  com- 
mitted or  to  make  up  the  federal  share  by 
themselves.  Many  followed  this  latter  course. 
Today,  the  cost  of  that  decision  Is  coming 
due. 

The  federal  government  must  reshape  Its 
programs  Into  a  national  urban  policy.  The 
reform  must  be  consistent,  and  It  must  be 
lasting.  There  are  three  broad  areas  of  re- 
form that  must  be  welded  Into  this  new 
national  policy:  welfare,  revenue  sharing, 
and  grant  and  assistance  programs. 

Our  present  welfare  policy  is  not  a  policy 
at  all.  It  is  a  series  of  missed  opportunities 
and  broken  promises.  We  must  develop  a 
welfare  system  that  promotes  family  stability, 
not  family  disintegration.  It  must  offer  In- 
centives for  work,  and  training  to  those  who 
want  to  work,  and  day-care  services  to  those 
with  children.  And  most  of  all.  It  must  have 
a  Job  for  everyone  wlUlng  and  able  to  work. 

The  present  welfare  system  must  be 
changed  so  that  the  Federal  government,  not 
the  states  and  the  cities,  bears  the  financial 
burden.  Federalization  of  welfare  costs  is 
absolutely  essential.  Had  we  done  it  in  1971, 
as  I  advocated  then,  we  could  have  saved 
New  York  State  and  this  city  $1  billion 
{^jiece  each  year.  The  total  savings  would 
have  more  than  equalled  New  York  City's 
accumulated  deficit  dxirlng  the  last  five  years. 

At  present,  the  share  of  the  welfare  bill 
paid  by  the  Federal  government  ranges  from 


60%  In  this  State  to  over  81%  In  Mississippi. 
Few  cities  In  America  are  required  to  pay 
their  own  welfare  coste.  Usually,  the  state 
picks  up  the  welfare  tab  for  Its  cities.  UntU 
welfare  is  federalized.  New  York  State  should 
cover  New  York  City's  welfare  bill,  as  my 
own  State  of  Connecticut  and  other  states 
around  the  country  have  done  for  their 
cities. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  another  area  that  needs 
major  federal  reform.  Under  our  present 
revenue  sharing  program,  the  formulas  used 
to  distribute  money  contain  built-in  biases 
against  our  cities!  They  must  be  rewritten 
to  give  the  cities  a  bigger  share  of  the  funds. 
They  faU  to  equitably  take  into  account  the 
critical  factors  of  unemployment,  poverty, 
and  urbanization. 

And,  once  the  money  is  divided  among  the 
states,  the  states  themselves  are  limited  by 
the  amounta  they  are  allowed  to  give  to  their 
cities,  even  though  the  cities  are  frequently 
where  the  greatest  need  is. 

Federal  graint  and  assistance  programs  ex- 
hibit the  same  antiurban  bias  as  Revenue 
Sharing  does.  Half  of  this  nation's  total  ad- 
dict population  lives  in  New  York  City.  But 
New  York  received  only  6.5%  of  the  amount 
the  Federal  government  spent  on  all  of  Ita 
drug  abuse  programs. 

The  people  who  live  In  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan area,  not  counting  corporations,  paid 
an  estimated  $22.3  billion  in  taxes  during 
fiscal  year  1974.  But  the  federal  government 
returned  only  $16.3  billion  to  the  people  of 
New  York  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
including  the  amount  spent  on  defense 
contracts. 

The  hard  reality  is  that  federal  funds  are 
divided  up  with  the  most  consummate  cyni- 
cism according  to  political  clout,  and  not 
according  to  need.  Half  of  the  nation's  total 
population  is  crowded  into  only  nine  of  oiu- 
fifty  states.  In  the  Senate,  that  means  that 
only  eighteen  votes  represent  our  largest 
states.  Today,  It  Is  the  people  of  New  York 
City  who  suffer  from  this  inequity.  It  Is  a 
political  reality  that  cannot  be  Ignored;  but 
that  must  be  confronted  and  corrected.  We 
have  a  tough  Job  of  educating  to  do:  all 
Americans  must  come  to  realize  that  they 
have  a  share  In  the  well-being  of  our  \u-ban 
centers.  People  In  rural  America  must  come 
to  see  that  If  oiu*  cities  die,  the  entire  coun- 
try suffers.  No  longer  can  America  be  blinded 
to  the  fact  that  It  must  maintain  the  well- 
being  of  all  Ita  parte.  Including  this  city  and 
all  our  other  ailing  urban  centers. 

These  ideas  are  a  beginning :  critical  evalu- 
ation of  priorities  and  programs  on  the  local 
level;  the  development  of  a  national  urban 
policy  by  reforming  welfare,  revenue  sharing 
and  grant  eind  assistant  programs  on  the  fed- 
eral level.  ITiey  are  not  new  ideas,  and  they 
will  not  provide  final  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems that  plague  our  cities.  But  they  are 
realistic,  necessary  first  steps  towards  the 
goal  of  protecting  our  cities  from  the  crisis 
that  threatens  to  strangle  them.  Now,  we 
must  begin  creating  a  political  climate  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  these  Ideas  to  be- 
come realities. 

The  focus  of  attention  today  Is  on  New 
York.  The  outcome  of  this  city's  fight  for 
survival  will  affect  countless  other  cities, 
the  nation,  and  the  world. 

(From  Business  Week,  Nov.  10,  1976] 
Ford's  Miscalculation  on  New  York  Cmr 
(By  Lewis  H.  Young) 
President  Ford's  plan  to  help  New  Yoi* 
City  after  it  defaults  was  drawn  up  by  the 
same  economic  advisers  who  a  year  ago 
drafted  a  bill  to  Increase  taxes  Just  as  the 
economy  was  heading  into  the  worst  reces- 
sion since  the  1930s.  Fortunately,  Congress 
was  wise  enough  to  give  that  proposal  a  quiet 
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burial,  but  tbe  plan  tor  New  York  steins  from 
the  same  Und  of  error. 

Under  Ford's  proposal,  a  federal  court 
would  make  sure — after  the  city  defaulted — 
tbat  essential  public  services  would  continue. 
Payrolls  of  police,  Ore,  sanitation,  and  health 
workers  would  take  priority  over  the  interests 
of  holders  of  city  bonds  and  notes.  Presum- 
ably, any  shortfall  In  wages  would  be  met 
through  short-term  debt  the  court  would  au- 
thorize the  city  to  Issue.  But  the  terms  of 
aid  are  still  vague. 

In  the  past.  Ford's  advisers  have  repeatedly 
Insisted  that  the  city  has  enough  money  if  It 
would  take  stern  measures  to  restructure  Its 
debts.  They  have  been  asking  the  city  to  de- 
fault but  to  call  It  something  else :  a  morato- 
rium on  Interest  payments,  a  stretchout  of 
maturities,  and  a  voluntary — or  involun- 
tary— rollover  of  notes.  Now  Ford  Is  forcing 
default,  but  his  program  rests  on  false 
assumptions. 

The  President  does  not  imderstand  that 
even  if  the  city  pays  no  interest  or  debt 
service,  it  will  be  at  least  $1  billion  short  of 
meeting  its  payroll  and  welfare  payments  In 
December,  January,  and  February.  And  once 
It  has  defaulted.  It  is  questionable  whether 
anyone  will  buy  New  York  City  issues,  includ- 
ing the  court's  authorized  notes,  because  the 
city  has  no  way  to  repay  them.  New  York 
State's  fiscal  condition  is  at  least  as  bad  as 
the  city's. 

LACK  OF  FACTS 

In  any  case,  the  city's  cash  projections  are 
not  very  good  because  it  still  lacks  modern 
management  and  accounting  systems.  It  will 
not  even  be  able  to  tell  for  sure  how  many 
people  are  on  its  payroll  until  after  a  new 
system  is  installed  in  July.  1976.  Over  and 
over  again  since  the  city's  crisis  started,  an- 
ticipated receipts  have  been  overstated  and 
expenses  understated. 

Furthermore,  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers seem  to  tlilnk  that  a  few  banks  hold 
most  of  the  city's  debt  and  that  a  restructur- 
ing Is  possible  simply  by  sitting  down  with 
them.  Actually,  the  banks  hold  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  debt.  The  rest  Is  In  the  hands  of 
small  investors  who  need  the  money. 

Finally,  the  city's  pension  funds  are  pro- 
tected by  the  state  constitution,  which  pro- 
hibits reducing  the  benefits.  But  the  full 
extent  of  the  city's  pension  liability  is  un- 
known: The  actuarial  assumptions  have  not 
been  revised  since  1908.  Since  then,  average 
life  expectancy  has  increased  about  16  years 
and  rendered  the  city's  calculations  hope- 
lessly out  of  date. 

WEAK   ECONOMICS 

There  Is  a  long  tradition  that  American 
Prtsldents  are  weak  on  economics.  But  even 
In  tb«  tradition  Oerald  Ford  makes  some 
of  the  others  look  like  savants.  Aside  from 
hla  own  lack  of  grounding  In  the  subject, 
many  of  his  key  economic  advisers  misread 
tbe  data,  and  the  White  House  staff  Is  Inept 
in  a  field  that  Is  Increasingly  crucial  to  pol- 
icymaking. 

In  a  private  interview  two  weeks  ago. 
Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon  claimed 
that  New  York  City's  cash  flow  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  was  not  so  bad.  Challenged 
for  details,  he  confessed  that  he  had  not 
studied  the  month-to-month  figures;  he  was 
too  busy  testifying  before  Congress  to  read 
anything  but  the  briefing  sheets  prepared  by 
his  staff.  Another  key  adviser  pointed  out 
that  the  issue  was  less  economics  than  poll- 
tics.  Any  rescue  effort,  he  said,  would  benellt 
the  banks  and  give  the  Democrats  an  elec- 
tion-year issue  that  the  White  House  would 
prefer  to  avoid.  Still  another  adviser  com- 
plained that  the  public  was  not  hearing 
about  all  the  careful  study  the  New  York 
problem  was  getting  in  Washington  because 
the  White  House  staff  was  unable  to  articu- 
late It,  and  power  struggles  among  advisers 
prompted  some  to  leak  misleading  informa- 
tion. 


REPESCUSSIONS 

Perhaps  worst  of  all  for  the  future,  default 
will  almost  certainly  lead  to  a  flood  of  litiga- 
tion. First  to  sue  might  be  the  Investors  who 
were  persuaded  by  banks  and  Wall  Street 
houses  to  buy  the  last  notes  Issued  by  the 
city  on  its  own  last  spring.  There  might  also 
be  suits  by  the  city  and  state  pension  funds 
that  have  bought  Municipal  Assistance  Corp. 
bonds.  Such  litigation  could  persuade  a  fed- 
eral appeals  court  to  Invalidate  the  Presi- 
dent's whole  program,  and  serious  social  up- 
heaval could  ensue  in  the  city. 

Citicorp  Chairman  Walter  Wriston,  for  ex- 
ample, worries  that  If  sanitation  workers  in 
Bedford -Stuyvesant  do  not  get  paid,  they  will 
drive  their  trucks  right  Into  the  Citibank 
branch  in  that  deteriorated  neighborhood. 
And  the  police,  without  paychecks  them- 
selves, would  not  stop  them. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  ZIONISM 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  resolution  condemning  Zion- 
ism. To  call  "racist"  a  movement  which 
has  its  origins  in  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  an  oppressed  people  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  which  defies  rational 
explanation. 

I  have  been  Increasingly  concerned 
over  the  growing  tendency  in  the  United 
Nations  to  pass  resolutions  which  fly  in 
the  face  of  both  political  realism  and 
justice.  It  would  be  tragic  if  the  U.N. 
continues  this  trend.  It  is  unworthy  of  an 
organization  which,  for  over  20  years,  has 
performed  services  that  have  benefited 
the  United  States  as  well  as  other  na- 
tions. It  has  been  and  must  be  a  forum 
in  which  nations  can  talk  about  their 
differences  instead  of  fight  over  them. 

I  hope  that  those  who  voted  in  support 
of  this  disgraceful  resolution  will  soon 
come  to  realize  the  folly  of  their  action. 
The  U.N.  is,  after  all,  the  creature  of  its 
members.  We  must  make  of  it  an  instru- 
ment of  peace  and  prosperity.  We  shall 
only  succeed  if  its  members  show  re- 
straint in  their  dealings  with  one 
another.  I  realize  that  the  Zionism  reso- 
lution was  bom  out  of  the  frustration  of 
those  members  who  had  attempted  to 
have  Israel  removed  from  the  General 
Assembly  altogether.  Having  failed  in 
that  unworthy  endeavor,  which  was 
properly  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the 
world's  nonallned  nations,  they  stooped 
to  this  loathsome  display  of  name  calling. 
It  is  not  Israel  which  suffers  from  this 
resolution — nor  is  it  those  individuals 
worldwide  who  have  recognized  the  spir- 
itual values  of  Zionism.  It  Is  those  who 
joined  the  stampede  to  vote  for  it. 

We  must  not  permit  this  episode  to  de- 
ter our  efforts  to  make  of  the  United  Na- 
tions the  principal  irvstrument  of  world 
peace.  There  is  none  to  replace  it. 


A  ftlBiE^AL  LOOK  AT  OUR  GIFTED 
I  YOUNGSTERS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  more 
and  more  of  our  Federal  education  pro- 
grams are  being  targeted  toward  assist- 
ing our  educationally  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  children.  Yet,  there  is  a 
group  of  our  young  who  have  not  yet 
received  their  full  due — from  legislation 


or  from  our  attention.  These  are  our 
gifted  children. 

Our  gifted  young  persons  are.  indeed, 
a  minority  that  has  not  received  appro- 
priate aid  from  our  educational  system. 
These  children  are  not  bound  by  race, 
socio-economic  background,  ethnic  ori- 
gin or  impaired  facilities.  In  fact,  the 
only  thing  they  all  have  in  common  is 
an  unusual  endowment  of  talent.  It  may 
be  intellectual,  it  may  be  esthetic,  it  may 
be  in  a  scientific  way  or  even  in  a  way 
that  society  or  the  schools  do  not  yet 
imderstand.  But  whatever  their  talent, 
from  their  ranks  will  come  the  future 
Beethovens,  Einsteins,  and  Churchills. 

Einstein,  the  greatest  scientist  of  the 
century,  found  grammar  school  incred- 
ibly boring.  Winston  Churchill  was  last 
in  his  class  at  Harrow.  And  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  was  expelled  from  West  Point.  These 
arfe  some  of  the  few  that  have  made  it  to 
greatness;  it  is  safe  to  say  for  every  gifted 
child  we  discover  there  may  be  a  dozen 
whom  we  never  find  or  reach. 

It  is  sad  but  true,  in  a  typical  learning 
situation,  which  is  geared  to  the  abilities 
of  the  majority,  a  gifted  child  typically 
takes  on  a  different  tack.  He  might  drift 
into  a  state  of  lethargy  and  apathy.  Or, 
completely  misunderstanding  his  own 
frustration,  he  might  become  a  disci- 
pline problem.  There  are  some  authori- 
ties who  consider  that  teachers  or  ad- 
ministrators may  be  a  bit  hostile  to  a 
gifted  child,  or  at  least  uncaring. 

The  lack  of  attention  to  the  gifted  and 
the  absence  of  trained  teachers,  plus  the 
inability  to  identify  them,  only  com- 
pound the  problem.  In  1970,  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  surveyed  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  our  schools,  and  a  whopping  57.2 
percent  reported  that  they  had  no  gifted 
students.  Yet  one  State  found  that  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  its  school  drop- 
outs had  IQ's  of  120  or  higher. 

Experts  estimate  that  as  many  as  5 
percent  of  school  population  can  be 
termed  "gifted  and  talented  children." 
And  after  a  long  history  of  neglect,  the 
needs  of  these  children  are  beginning  to 
receive  some  attention.  The  Office  of  the 
Gifted  and  Talented  was  created  and 
placed  within  the  Office  of  the  Associate 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  in  March  1972.  It  Is  headed 
by  Dr.  Harold  C.  Lyon,  Jr.  A  main  cofn- 
municating  vehicle,  this  Office  has  been 
working  through  the  National  State 
Leadership  Training  Institute  for  the 
Gifted  and  Talented.  They  are  also  put- 
ting out  a  periodic  newsletter  to  help 
those  conc^ned  and  committed  to  the 
plight  of  gifted  children  around  the  coun- 
try find  a  way  to  Join  forces. 

This  Office  of  Gifted  and  Talented  has 
received  a  boost  by  the  passage  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974,  Public 
Law  93-380,  which  continues  to  be  the 
main  vehicle  of  Federal  aid  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  Section  404  of  the 
act  mandates  the  Commisloner  of  Educa- 
tion to  establish  a  national  clearinghouse 
to  obtain  and  disseminate  information  to 
the  public  pertaining  to  our  gifted  chil- 
dren and  their  education.  Grants  are  also 
to  be  made  available  to  State  education 
agencies  and  local  education  agencies 
In  order  to  assist  them  in  planning  de- 
velopment, operation  and  Improvement 
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of  their  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  gifted  children.  $12.5  million  is  au- 
thorized under  this  legislation  to  carry 
out  provisions  of  this  section,  and  $2,560,- 
000  has  been  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1976  under  Public  Law  94-94. 

Finding  and  helping  cur  gifted  chil- 
dren should  be  a  first  priority  of  our  citl- 
Kos.  A  united  effort  is  a  surer  way  of 
getting  relevant  programs  for  our  gifted 
young.  After  all.  what  we  can  do  for  our 
gifted  children  today  can  only  make  our 
lives  better  tomorrow.  1  hope  we  find  new 
ways  of  unlocking  the  doors  that  keep 
these  special  youngsters  from  finding 
themselves. 


PRESERVATION  OP  THE  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  recently  my 
colleague  on  the  Senate  Flntmce  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  presented  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  thoughtful 
speech  to  the  Chemical  Forum  of  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Association  re- 
garding the  role  of  government,  busi- 
ness, and  labor  in  preserving  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

In  his  speech.  Senator  Roth  described 
tbe  pressures  that  democracy  and  the 
private  enterprise  system  are  under  to- 
day, and  urged  the  consideration  of  a 
number  of  steps  to  tie  together  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  business  for  capital  ex- 
pansion with  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
workers  for  greater  job  security. 

Senator  Roth  recognizes  that  the  goal 
of  encouraging  "capital  formation"  must 
be  combined  with  mesisures  to  Increase 
job  security.  Let  me  quote  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  meritorious  suggestion  from 
Senator  Roth  : 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  profit-sharing 
plans  and  employee  stock  ownership  plans 
advanced  over  a  period  of  many  years.  But 
neither  management  nor  labor  has  shown 
much  enthusiasm  for  them  and  none  has 
been  very  widely  employed. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions,  but  let  me 
offer  a  piopoaal  fhat  I  believe  may  be  a  step 
In  the  right  direction.  Nearly  every  business 
organization  in  the  country  has  urged  Con- 
gress to  enact  new  tax  measures  to  stimu- 
late private  Investment.  The  President  has 
Just  proposed  a  reduction  In  the  corporate 
tax  rate  from  48  percent  to  46  percent. 

I  don't  think  these  proposals  will  lecelve 
Mrlous  consideration  in  the  Congress  as  l<Mig 
•B  a  majority  of  the  public  perceives  them  as 
tax  loopholes  for  business.  I  would  like  to 
see  business  ask  Congress  to  structure  any 
additional  tax  concessions  In  such  a  way 
that  a  significant  proportion,  perhaps  as 
high  as  60  percent,  of  tbe  reduction  go  into 
an  employee  stock  plan  or  a  trust  fund  to 
provide  Job  security  In  some  form  for  em- 
ployees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Roth's  speech  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

R«i«sirB  BT  U.8.  SsNATOR  WnxxAK  V.  Both. 
Ja. 

I  believe  very  deeply  In  our  economic  and 
poUtlcml  systems — In  our  private  enterprise 
system  and  our  democratic  form  of  govem- 
ment.  Because  of  them  we  enjoy  more  free- 
dom and  higher  llvlDg  atandaitU  tbui  any 
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other  major  nation  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. But  Western  democracy  and  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  are  both  under  great 
pressiire  today,  and  I  believe  we  must  recog- 
nize this,  because  they  are  related,  and  do 
everything  we  can  do  to  strengthen  them. 

I  am  active  In  several  non-governmental 
organizations  Interested  In  International  re- 
lations. One  of  these  Is  the  Trilateral  Com- 
mission, which  works  to  strengthen  relations 
among  the  advanced  Industrial  nations  of 
the  free  world.  It  is  made  up  of  government 
officials,  business  and  labor  leaders,  and  dis- 
tinguished academicians  from  Europe,  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 

Its  conferences  and  the  studies  It  has 
commissioned  show  wide  agreement  that  the 
democracies  of  Western  Europe  are  In  serious 
trouble  today.  Many  thoughtful  observers 
question  whether  they  have  the  capacity  to 
cope  with  rapid  social  and  economic  changes; 
whether  they  have  the  ability  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  necessary  to  deal  with  such 
problems  as  Inflation,  unemployment,  and 
energy  shortages;  whether  they  can  persuade 
their  peoples  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 
are  necessary. 

Great  Britain,  the  very  cradle  of  eo  many 
of  our  democratic  processes,  is  the  most  not- 
able example.  It  seems  unable  today  to  cope 
with  growing  financial  i^d  economic  prob- 
lems, labor  mllltance.  and  social  unrest.  Italy. 
Denmark,  and  several  other  countries  are 
struggling  with  equally  difficult  problems. 
The  crucial  question  Is  whether  their  demo- 
cratic governments  can  be  made  to  work  well 
enough  to  solve  these  problems. 

The  danger,  of  course.  Is  that  the  people 
of  these  countries  will  become  so  impatient 
with  their  governments  that  they  will  give 
up  the  cumbersome  checks  and  balances  of 
democracy  and  embrace  some  simpler,  more 
primitive  system,  one  that  can  restore  order 
and  achieve  results.  Before  stepping  down 
as  Chancellor  of  West  Germany,  Willy 
Brandt  warned  that  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  time,  perhaps  as  little  as  twenty  years, 
before  the  Western  European  democracies 
would  slide  Into  the  sea  of  dictatorships 
around  them. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  far  greater 
resources  than  any  of  the  European  ooun- 
trles,  but  the  capacity  of  our  system  also 
is  being  severely  tested.  In  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  Federal  Government  has  expanded 
enormously,  spreading  out  In  all  directions, 
at  approximately  the  speed  of  light,  In  the 
naive  belief  it  could  quickly  solve  any  and 
every  problem.  But  It  has  bec(Hne  clear  that 
many  problems  refuse  to  yield  to  the  mas- 
sive Infusion  of  Federal  funds;  that  as  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  budget  has  spun  out 
of  control  It  has  posed  grave  new  problems; 
and  that  In  a  very  real  sense  we  are  less 
able  to  come  to  grips  with  crucial  national 
problems  today  than  In  years  past. 

Public  confidence  and  trust  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  at  a  low  point  today. 
They  are  low  not  only  because  of  Watergate 
or  our  experience  In  Vietnam,  but  also  be- 
cause too  many  politicians  have  promised 
more  than  the  Government  can  deliver;  be- 
cause too  many  costly  Government  programs 
have  failed  to  produce  the  results  promised: 
and  because  the  ability  of  our  political  lead- 
ers to  deal  effectively  with  pocketbook  Issues 
like  Inflation  and  unemployment  Is  obviously 
very  limited. 

The  difficulty  In  obtaining  effective  action 
in  Washington  Is  particularly  acute  at  this 
time.  The  authority  of  the  Executive  Branch 
has  been  seriously  weakened  and  the  Con- 
gress Is  controlled  by  those  who  Insist  the 
Government  can  solve  every  problem  but  are 
reluctant  to  force  the  public  to  make  the 
■aertflcee  that  sound  pcdlcy  requires.  One 
of  the  most  flagrant  examples  Is  the  Con- 
gress Inaction  on  a  national  energy  program. 
Another  Is  its  Increasing  dependence.  In  good 
times  and  bad,  on  Inflationary  budget  deflclta 


to  finance  Irresponsible  increases  In  Govern- 
ment spending. 

The  problems  ot  democratic  government, 
and  the  directions  these  governments  go. 
have  an  Important  bearing  on  the  future  of 
the  private  enterprise  system.  In  Europe, 
there  is  a  considerable  tendency  toward  so- 
cialism, and  nationalization  of  industries  Is 
becoming  an  Issue  over  there  once  again.  In 
the  United  States,  the  sheer  growth  of  gov- 
ernment Is  something  which  I  believe  threat- 
ens the  free,  compietltlve  economic  system 
that  has  served  this  country  so  weU.  Twenty 
y^ars  ago,  spending  by  government  at  all 
levels  accounted  for  27  percent  of  our  Gross 
National  Product.  It  has  risen  to  37  percent 
today,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  Increase, 
will  exceed  SO  percent  In  another  twenty 
years.  There  are.  of  course,  many  persons  In 
this  country  who  question  whether  privately- 
owned  business,  especially  large  corporations, 
serve  the  public  Interest  as  well  as  publicly- 
owned  organizations  do.  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
bralth,  lor  exan4>le.  Is  now  advocating  public 
ownership  of  some  of  our  very  largest  cor- 
porations, companies  such  as  General  Motors, 
Exxon,  and  General  Electric,  on  the  ground 
that  the  management  of  these  corporations 
has  usurped  all  power  from  the  stockholders. 

What  can  be  done  about  all  this?  How  do 
we  halt  the  snowballing  momentum  of  Big 
Government?  How  do  we  increase  public 
support  for  the  private  enterprise  system? 

Let  me  offer  a  few  thoughts — what  I  be- 
lieve must  be  done  by  those  in  government 
and  by  those  In  business  and  Industry. 

In  government,  I  think  we  must  challenge 
the  notion  that  no  problem  Is  too  big  for 
us  to  solve  overnight  because  we  have  un- 
limited revenues.  It's  simply  not  true.  It  Is 
a  myth  that  this  country  can  no  longer  abide. 

I  am  frequently  asked  by  reporters  about 
legislation  I  have  supported  to  create  Jobs 
for  those  throvim  out  of  work  by  the  reces- 
sion. Invariably,  they  are  thinking  about 
government  make-work  programs.  I  have 
supported  some,  and  opposed  others  which 
I  thought  were  Ill-advised  and  Infiatlonary. 
But  the  most  Important  Job -creation  legisla- 
tion enacted  has  been  legislation  to  stlmvUate 
more  bxislness  activity,  because  It  Is  the 
private  sector  that  creates  most  of  the  good 
employment  opportunities  In  our  society. 
And  those  of  us  In  government  must  recog- 
nize this,  and  make  certain  the  folks  back 
home  understand  It,  because  this  country 
was  buUt  by  private,  not  government, 
initiative. 

We  must  fight  harder  than  ever  for  respon- 
sible fiscal  policies.  The  President  recognizes 
this,  and  the  budgetary  reforms  In  the  Con- 
gress are  an  Important  first  step  In  the  right 
direction,  but  of  course  oiir  policies  are  no- 
where near  what  they  ought  to  be.  If  noth- 
ing else,  the  plight  of  New  York  City  today 
should  be  a  sobering  lesson  for  us  all. 

A  top  priority  In  the  Federal  Government. 
In  my  opinion,  must  be  to  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  the  government 
bureaucracy.  This  includes  pruning  the  pres- 
ent crazy  quUt  of  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  duplication  and  waste. 
When  I  undertook  to  catalog  all  of  them 
several  years  ago,  nobody  even  knew  how 
many  there  were.  Now  the  Government  pro- 
vides a  1000  page  catalog  every  year,  but  It 
has  not  embarrassed  anybody  enough  to  af- 
fect the  rate  mt  which  programs  mult4>ly.  It's 
like  fighting  a  brush  fire.  Stamp  out  one  and 
two  others  appear  In  Its  place. 

My  efforts  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Ash  oommlttee  a  few  years  ago.  It  recom- 
mended sweeping  changes,  a  drastic  reorga- 
nisation of  the  CxecatlTe  Branch.  But  the 
Democratic  Congress  wm  unwilling  to  accept 
a  major  reorganisation  plan  generated  by  a 
Republican  Administration. 

What  we  need  at  this  point  Is  a  new  Hoover 
Commission  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  Fsderal  bureetureey,  Even  a  ntunber  ot 
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UMral  pnlltlnlaiM  an  Imtnning  to 
that  wbat  «•  tMUy  OMd  Is  battar,  not  blf - 
f»,  govwmiMst.  I  bsUoT*  luoli  %  rtudy. 
Jolatty  undirtakM  with  th*  nnfigrMi.  •bonld 
ba  aaadc  a  asttar  of  ths  hlgliMt  prtoflty  by 
fb*  MB(  ftilrrf-*-*~*«~~.  vhotbar  tt  1m  D«m- 
oentle  or,  m  I  fully  «x|Met,  Bapublloui. 

ttlBtBportuU  tb«t  10011  aconuBlHlon  be 
■tmotand  ■>  tbot  tbo  Administration  and 
on  abio  to  work  togothar  on 
If  a  taotfanlaatlon  Is  to  >ae- 
,  «a  most  Inndva  BapabUcans  and  Dem- 
ftti.  Ilbanto  and  consai  taUiaa.  dlraetly  to 
tha  praaasi.  If  wa  hSTe  a  BapnbUoan  Admln- 
Istrattan.  as  I  baUava  waahaU.  tha  Oonunls- 
riOB  ■hoQld  ba  haadad  by  a  Huoqtbrey,  Mnakla 
or  othtf  laartlng  Dnaooat.  This  la  tha  only 
way  wa  wlU  aeUara  any  kind  of  oonaensoa. 
I  baUeva  a  new  Hoorer  Oommlaakm  Is  oar 
bast  hope  for  retaining  eontrol  of  tha  qirawl- 
loc  Oofenunant  bnzaancracy.  for  reducing 
and  oostly  regulation  by  tha  Qaw- 
st,  and  for  limiting  tha  Oorenunant's 
tntmekm  Into  our  dally  llTas. 

miat  maaeuiea  can  buatnaee  take  to  abora 
up  tha  eauaa  of  prlTata  antaiprlee? 

In  tha  first  plaoa  I  baUara  buslnees  must 
put  Its  own  honae  in  order.  Tha  large  num- 
ber af  major  wwnpanlae  Idsnttflad  as  having 
made  lUagal  political  contributions  in  the 
eountry  or  tasTlng  paid  brlbae  in  other  ooun- 
trlae  to  obtain  apedal  favore  is  dismaying. 
It  is  ss  damaging  to  the  reputation  <tf  Amer- 
ican buslnaas  as  Watargato  has  been  to 
American  goremmant.  -I  know  it  can  be  ar- 
gued that  undar-tha-tahia  poUtlcal  contrlbu- 
and  brfbaa  are  standard  practices  In 
ay  other  countries,  but  the  lame  can~be 
said  at  tha  Watargato  ortmea  which  toppled 
tha  Nixon  Admlnlstratton,  which  forced  the 
laalgnatlon  of  an  Amrlcan  Presldant.  It  will 
1  with  tha  American  public. 
I  hMldaBts  cast  a  cloud  orer  the  char- 
aod  credibility  of  corporations  which 
can  only  be  ramored  by  forthright  actions  to 
taMora  that  thay  do  not  recur. 

Xt  la  gratifying  that  ao  few  chemical  com- 
paalaa  have  been  tmpllcatad  in  untoward 
aictlvltlea.  Soma  of  you  are  now  going  well 
beyond  legal  requlremanta  to  reduce  either 
the  poatfbttlty  or  tha  i^paarance  of  wrong- 
dolnc  In  the  future.  I  ^plaud  thaee  elTorU. 
It  la  astramely  difleult  to  ^-ta^Wb  an 
aAaetlva  ooat  of  btiisTlor  or  tntamattonal 
ragulatory  madianlam  fbr  multlnattonal  bus- 
toaas  operatlona.  But  American  corporations 
are  tha  paoesetters  in  tha  world  markatplaoe 
and  tt  Is  not  airing  too  much  to  a^eet  them. 
^  their  aiampla  and  leartartilp.  to  be  a 
fbrce  in  raWng  tha  atandarda  of 
eoodaet  around  tha  world. 
I  baUava  bnaineai  and  Industry  must  take 
a  andi  broadw  Tlaw  of  thair  own  atff-lntv- 
aat.  Tou  must  have  broad  public  siqiport  to 
mrrtva.  Ultimate,  yon  are  aa  aaswerabla 
<P  tha  Amarloan  pubUe  aa  I  am.  Tha  public. 
tSoogh  tta  elected  repreaantattrae.  baa  me 
poww  to  greatly  raatrlet  your  freedom,  and 
as  you  know  aU  too  wen.  tt  haa  not  healtatad 
to  uaa  that  power. 

I  oan  aavura  you  that  were  you  to  view 
oar  proMama  today  from  the  parapactlTa  of 
tha  worid  would  take  on  a  new 


n^a  private  antetprtae  ^stam  to  going 
to  aurrlva,  «a  muat  make  tha  average  Amar- 
leaa  fbal  ha  ia  part  of  It.  that  ha  haa  an 
Important  ataka  la  tha  aystam. 

To  do  thia,  I  baliava  wa  muat  broaden  the 
owaanSiip  and  oontrol  of  our  buelneea  oiga- 
nlaatfcina  and  eonvlaee  tha  American  wockar 
that  hto  bMfc  !««*■■■■«  sM  .11  1  L  <,.„ 
■ZfaLJr<^^^  in^w^m  are  eeifau  by  our 

^  Tha  Aaaarlean  worker  to  paid  batter  than 
nto    eonntaf  parts    In    other    Industrlallaad 
but  has  consldarably  leee  Job  ee- 


ourtty.  Tha  problem  to  not  only  the  great 
loai  of  Jobe  in  reoeeelona  but  tba  fact  that 
In  many  Induatrlee  every  dip  in  tha  aeon- 
omy  prac4>ltotee  large-ecato  layollB.  Tlito  to 
the  eouroe  of  oonelderable  antl-buaineeB  een- 
tlment  in  thto  country,  and  it  to  a  altuation 
that  doee  not  eztot  to  anywhere  near  the 
earns  degree  in  government  employment, 
wtilch  acooiuts  for  one  of  every  sU  Jobs 
today  and  to  growing  rapidly.  I  recall  very 
clearly  when,  a  few  years  ago.  railroad  work- 
are  told  me  they  were  In  favor  of  nationalis- 
ing the  railroads.  They  felt  It  would  mean 
greater  Job  eecurity. 

I  think  bualneee  and  industry  must  sarl- 
oualy  addreee  thto  problem.  I  think  you  must 
investigate  very  thoroughly  every  alterna- 
tive and  determine  whether  there  lent  aome 
better  way  to  handto  work  force  reductlona. 
In  West  Oarmany.  layoffs  must  be  an- 
nounced before  they  become  effective.  Work 
OouncUs,  which  are  Independent  of  labor 
unions,  oversee  programs  to  retrain,  trans- 
fer, and  provide  financial  aaslwtance  to  dto- 
plaoed  workers.  Some  labor-managemant 
contracte  grant  workers  lifetime  Jobe.  Thto 
to  a  well-known  feature  ot  the  management- 
employee  relationship  m  Japan,  where  a 
worker  to  guaranteed  a  Job  until  he  reaches 
retirement  age. 

Ihe  Xuropean  Common  Maricet  has  es- 
tabltohd  special  funds  to  raise  the  level  of 
unemployment  benefits  for  Bpecl&l  groups  of 
workers.  They  reeemble  the  Supplementary 
XTnemployment  Benefits  plans  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  steel  industries  In  thto  country. 
In  Delaware,  I  might  point  out,  these  STTB 
funds  not  only  greatly  benefited  auto  work- 
ers during  recent  plant  shutdowns  but  also 
were  a  stobillzing  Infiuence  In  the  local 
economy. 

I  am  not  saying  that  such  approachee  are 
neceesarlly  the  best  solution,  but  I  believe 
they  should  be  carefully  examined. 

Broadening  the  ownership  of  our  com- 
panies to  equally  Importent.  Consider  for  a 
moment  our  capital  Inveetment  needs  today. 
These  needs  are  genuine  and  tremendously 
important.  The  oU  companies  have  told  the 
Oovernment  they  will  need  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  years  ahead  to  meet  our  energy 
needs.  But  how  can  elected  offlciato  8iq>port 
measuree  to  provide  assistance  when  the 
public  beUeves  thto  would  be  a  r^-off.  when 
a  case  can  be  made  that  such  assistance 
would  ^liefly  benefit  a  relative  handful  of 
stockholoers? 

Thto  to  a  very  real  problem  today.  How  do 
wa  make  capital  inveetment  a  proposition 
that  to  acceptable  to  the  public? 

There  have  baan  a  variety  of  proflt-aharing 
plana  and  amployae  atoek  ownership  plans 
advanoad  over  a  period  of  many  yaara.  But 
nalthar  managament  nor  labor  has  shown 
mnoh  anthuaiasm  for  tham  and  none  has 
baan  vary  widely  amployad. 
_  Tbare  ara  no  ttanpla  aolntlons.  but  let  me 
OOn  a  propoaal  that  I  ballava  may  ba  a  step 
In  tha  right  .direction.  Nearly  every  buainaas 
organlMtJon  in  tha  country  haa  urged  Oon- 
graaa  to  anaet  naw  tax  maasurae  to  stimulate 
pHrato  Invaatmant.  Tha  President  haa  Juat 
Ptopoaad  a  reduotkm  in  tha  oorporate  tax 
rate  ttam  48  paroant  to  46  paroant. 

I  dont  think  thaea  propoaaU  wlU  raoelva 
aartoua  oonsldaration  in  tha  Congraaa  aa  long 
aa  a  majority  of  the  public  peroaivaa  tham 
aa  tax  loopholaa  for  bnaineai.  I  would  like 
to  aaa  bualnaaa  ask  Congreas  to  atruetura  any 
additional  tax  nonoeaslona  in  sueh  a  way  that 
a  Blgninoant  proportion,  parhapa  as  high  ss 
BO  paroant.  of  the  reduction  go  Into  an  am- 
Ptoyaaatock  iflaa  or  a  trust  fund  to  provide 
Job  aaeurlty  in  aoma  form  for  amployaea. 

Vor  axaaople,  tha  equlvalant  of  tha  auto- 
mobila  Induatry'a  aub-paymante  might  ba 
'  w  a  baato  for  providing  further  work 
within  a  oompany  or  parhapa 


tha  tlma  has  ooma  whan  bualnaaa  and  labor 
ahould  sertously  conaldar  tha  radlraeting  of 
tha  work  weak  to  se  or  leas  hours.  Tha  thortir 
woric  weak  would  play  a  signlfloant  itda  in 
reducing  unemployment.  Tax  Incanttvta 
might  ba  uaad  to  encourage  suoh  a  shai«> 
tha-work  plan.  In  other  words,  I  would  like 
to  sea  you  tia  togathar  tha  legitimate  nee* 
of  business  for  capital  expansion  with  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  workers  for  greater 
Job  aaeurlty. 

I  do  not  say  that  thto  or  any  of  the  other 
approachee  I  have  mentioned  to  tha  wlude,  or 
even  tha  right,  answer.  What  I  do  say  to  that 
It  to  Imparative  in  my  Judgment  that  in  n- 
dudng  tha  problems  of  capital  formation, 
wa  also  addrees  the  problems  of  Job  secu- 
rity, and  wider  ownership  of  business  orga- 
nizations. 

I  am  confident  that  if  top  management 
would  give  top  priority  to  theee  serious 
problems  facing  private  enterprtoe,  your 
brlghteet,  most  creative  thinkers  could  come 
up  with  imaginative  and  innovative  solu- 
tions. If  private  enterprise  to  to  not  only 
survive  but  to  grow  and  proeper,  you  all  most 
be  willing  to  put  aside  old  prejudices  sad 
break  new  ground  for  the  world  of  today. 

I  am  sometimes  asked,  "Are  you  pro-bwi- 
nees  or  pro-labor?"  Or,  "Are  you  iMt>-agri- 
culture  cr  pro-consumer?" 
My  answer  to,  "Yes,  I  oertelnly  am." 
Because  it's  true.  I  am  for  all  of  thtee 
groups,  and  there  to  really  nothing  con- 
tradictory about  that.  If  you  think  about  It. 
I  beltove  the  Inter eets  of  buslnees  and 
labor  coincide  in  many  more  ways  than 
they  differ.  Labor  and  management  have 
come  a  long  way  since  the  Thirties.  Both  have 
teamed  a  great  deal  from  experience.  I 
beltove  that  we  all  have  benefited,  that  our 
country  has  benefited,  as  buslnees  and  tobor 
have  come  to  vtow  each  other  not  as  sdver- 
aariee.  but  as  partners  in  a  common  enter- 
prise. 

As  I  said  at  the  outeet,  democracy  to  being 
Bortily  teeted  here  in  the  United  Stetee  ss  wall 
as  in  othsr  parte  of  the  world.  Many  qu*- 
tion  whether  or  not  we  have  the  capacity  to 
cope  with  rapid  social  and  economic  "t^^wg— 
and  jnoblems.  Public  trust  and  confidence 
in  moot  of  our  eetebllshed  Institutions  Is 
very  low.  Oovemment  seems  to  ba  atyntod 
and  buaineas  seems  to  be  creating  ss  many 
probtoms  as  it  solves.  But  does  it  have  to 
be  thto  way? 

The  answer  to  obvious.  I  have  great  faith  in 
our  damooracy  and  Ito  buslnees  and  labor 
leaders.  Wa  will  a\irmount  tha  problems  con- 
fronting us.  But  in  order  to  do  so  we  must— 
aU  of  ua— on  thto.  tha  eve  of  our  aooth  an- 
nivarMry,  radedlcate  ouraelvaa  to  those 
things  that  made  thto  country  what  it  li 
today^-honeaty.  hard  work,  creativity,  fair 
pUy.  feaneaanaaa.  a  daaire  to  help  our  fellow 
man.  and  above  all,  our  Ctod  Given  daaire  to 
make  thto  earth  a  batter  place  for  thoee  who 
Inhabit  tt.  Bualnaaa,  Labor,  and  Oovemment 
can.  and  muat  provide  the  atrength  and 
toaderahlp  to  pull  ua  through  thif  ertoi^' 
But  to  do  ao  wa  muat  atart  today. 


JOHN  SIMOND8  OF  QANNETT 

Mr.  CHDRCH.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with 
mixed  feelings  that  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  recent  announce- 
ment that  J(dm  Slmonda  of  the  Gannett 
News  Service  win  soon  be  leaving  the 
press  gallery  to  become  managing  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
_hs  a  reporter  for  Gannett,  Mr.  81- 
monds  has  been  my  frequent  Aadow, 
covering  my  work  and  that  of  otbets  m 
the  Idaho  delegation  for  my  hometown 
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newspaper,  the  Idaho  Statesman  of 
Boise. 

m  my  nearly  19  shears  in  this  body,  I 
have  been  covered  by  the  very  best  that 
the  newspaper  professkm  has  stationed 
in  Washington.  Tet  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  have  never  encountered  a  reporter 
who  is  more  consistently  accurate  and 
fair  than  Jcim  Simonds.  He  is  a  profes- 
sional and  he  is  a  gentleman. 

I  shall  miss  his  wry  and  penetrating 
questions,  as  well  as  his  articulate  and 
thouc^tful  articles.  But  I  wish  him  well 
In  his  new  assignment,  not  only  because 
the  best  deserve  the  best,  but  because  a 
good  editor  is  also  a  leader  and  teacher. 
And  though  I  regret  his  leaving  us.  I  look 
forward  to  the  product  of  his  new  work, 
which  I  expect  to  be  many  reporters  in 
his  mold.  And  that.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
distinctive  mold.  Indeed. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Bfr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent events  in  the  United  Nations  have 
been  a  cause  of  concern  to  many  people. 
Various  resolutions  have  been  adopted 
that  might  be  considered  adverse  to  our 
national  interests.  As  a  result,  some  have 
urged  a  reevaluatlon  of  our  membership 
in  that  body,  even  to  the  point  of  pulling 
out. 

Regardless  of  our  reactions  to  the  po- 
litical activities  of  the  United  Nations, 
there  are  some  matters  which  are  above 
politics.  One  of  these  is  the  commitment 
of  mankind  to  the  humane  treatment  of 
people  of  all  political,  racial,  religious, 
and  ethnic  persuasions,  as  found  in  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Atrocities  of  the 
kind  which  occurred  during  World  War 
n  are  intolerable  and  our  sense  of  out- 
rage should  have  motivated  us  to  accept 
the  Genocide  Convention  long  ago.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  not  too  late  to  commit 
ourselves  fully  to  the  principles  of  mini- 
mal decency  upheld  by  the  convention. 

We  must  set  aside  our  dlfFa^nces  with 
other  countries  and  our  possible  distaste 
for  the  apparent  rejections  of  United 
States  influence  within  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  order  that  we  may  realBrm  the 
position  of  moral  leadership  in  the  world 
wiilch  we  all  desire  for  our  countzr.  We 
cannot  tie  such  a  huge  responsibility  to 
controversies  in  the  political  world.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  Soiate  immedi- 
atdy  take  action  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


I- 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


UJS.  TRADE  ABROAD 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  hi  ateordJQi^  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  cooslderatioD  of  Senate  Res- 
(dutlon  265.  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


A  reeolutioo  (S.  Ree.  aSB)  to  protect  the 
ability  of  the  United  Stetea  to  trade  abroad. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  oj)Jection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  an  amendment, 
and  an  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Debate  on  this  measure  is  limited 
to  1  hour  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
imder  the  previous  order  debate  on 
amendments  is  limited  to  30  minutes, 
debate  on  debatable  mottons  or  appeals 
or  points  of  order  is  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, with  all  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  RisicorF)  and  the  dis- 
thiguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis). 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  the  Senators  yield  back  their 
time  on  the  committee  amendment  inas- 
much as  time  is  allotted  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  RIBICQFP.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  my  Ume. 

The  ACITNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  is  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  265:  Senators  Talmadgx, 
Hakxxx,  Nxlson,  Mondalx,  Gravkl,  Bxht- 
snr,  Hathaway,  Haskell,  Curtis,  Fak- 
ifiK,  HAMsxir,  Packwood,  and  Roth. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ican corporations  have  been  pilloried  by 
the  practices  of  bribery  and  xmethlcal 
political  contributions.  There  have  been 
extensive  committee  hearings  before 
committees  of  Congress  setting  forth 
many  incidents  involving  American 
cogwrations. 

But  it  is  apparent  that  corporations 
around  the  world  continue  to  engage  in 
theee  reprehensible  activities.  So  merely 
stepping  American  corporations  from 
making  payments  or  by  forcing  strict 
and  accurate  disclosure  will  not  end  what 
is  an  international,  worldwide  proUem. 

So  long  as  foreign  companies  are  will- 
ing to  make  secret  payments,  and  so 
long  as  foreign  governments  accept,  and 
frequently  require  bribery,  unethical  po- 
litical contributions  and  the  like,  strict 
disclosure  laws  will  only  tie  the  hands 
of  American  corporations  and  prevent 
them  from  competing  efFectlvely  for  their 


fair  share  of  foreign  markets,  without 
solving  the  basle  problem. 

What  is  at  stake  is  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  trade  abroad.  And  this 
Congress  must  act  to  protect  American 
companies,  American  trade,  and  Ameri- 
can Interests. 

I  have  been  distuzbed  by  the  weak- 
ness of  ttie  administration's  support  of 
this  resolution.  Ofllcials  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Treasury,  and  tba 
President's  Special  RepresentaUve  for 
Trade  Negotiations  have  said  they  go 
along,  but  they  have  raised  questicxis 
about  the  real  need  for  international  ef- 
forts to  end  these  corrupt  practices  in- 
ternationally. 

Executive  branch  ofllcials  have  sug- 
gested that  the  OECD  can  do  the  Job. 
and  they  have  referred  to  guidelines  for 
multinationals  that  are  being  developed 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  OECD.  They 
suggest  that  these  efforts  might  mitigate 
the  need  for  the  more  basic  approach 
of  Soiate  Resolution  265. 

Shice  the  hearings  hi  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 265, 1  have  carefully  gone  into  what 
is  going  on  in  the  OECD.  Frankly,  very 
little  is  going  on.  The  guidelines  being 
discussed  have  no  sanctions  to  force 
compliance.  They  are  voluntary,  not  com- 
pulsory. The  code  refers  to  the  need  to 
adhere  to  local  practice.  But  that  is  the 
problem.  The  OECD  guidelines  were 
initiated  by  foreign  countries,  not  the 
United  States,  and  for  different  reasons. 
Their  goal  is  to  give  their  own  multi- 
national corporations  a  face-lift  that 
would  smoothe  over  problems,  not  solve 
them.  But  corruption  in  corporations 
around  the  world  is  a  real  prc^em,  not  a 
cosmetic  one.  At  the  threat  that  the 
continuation  of  these  disreputable  prac- 
tices by  other  nations  poses  to  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  enhancing  the  image  of  foreign  cor- 
porations. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  rduc- 
tance  of  our  American  trade  negotiators 
to  tackle  tough  problems  and  protect 
American  interests.  Their  weak  support 
of  Senate  Resolution  265  has  been  pre- 
dictable because  it  tyi>ifles  the  tradi- 
tional approach  of  American  negotia- 
tors. Too  often,  American  negotiators 
echo  the  arguments  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  negotiating.  Tlie  inclination  Is 
to  avoid  complications  and  to  avoid 
issues  that  might  rock  the  boat  with 
others. 

No  agreement  can  have  value  if  It 
fails  to  reflect  the  interests  and  objec- 
tives of  aU  who  are  party  to  it.  However 
great  Amoica's  need  for  trade  Is,  the 
need  of  others  to  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  far  greater.  We  have  leverage. 

Neither  our  companies  nor  our  Nation 
can  afford  to  have  the  problem  of  corrupt 
business  practices  continue.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  this  Congress  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  «id  this  threat  to  our 
trade  and  our  economy.  But  the  problem 
requires  international  action.  New 
domestic  laws  or  new  domestic  congres- 
sional hearings  are  not  sufficient  to  do 
the  Job. 
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We  added  to  tbe  original  resolution 
the  request  of  the  administration  to  go 
iMTOod  requiring  this  activity  to  be  the 
responaibllltar  at  the  negotiatitxis.  but  it 
would  be  the  responsiblity  to  undertake 
these  disclosures  and  these  corrections 
in  an  international  organizations. 

•nie  Hi.ttngiit«h»H  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska also  made  a  oMistnictlve  sugges- 
tion that  we  include  the  DQ>artment  of 
Agriculture,  which  was  very  wise  because, 
basically,  such  a  large  part  of  our  trade 
is  done  in  the  agricultural  field. 

This  propootl  had  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Mr. 
President,  I  therefore  urge  swift  pas- 
sage of  Senate  Resolution  265  as  an 
important  first  stw  In  working  toward 
this  goal  of  fair  international  trade 
practices. 

The  ACJTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Hie  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  need. 

Hie  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, llie  Senator  fnnn  Nebraska  is  rec- 
ognised. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
«viw»m*nH  Qie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  the  leadership  that  he 
has  provided  in  this  instance.  It  has  been 
a  production  that  has  met  with  the 
unantanous  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

I  also  wish  to  mention  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  foreign  trade, 
for  his  Interest  in  this  matter.  He  could 
not  be  in  tbe  Chamber  at  this  moment 
because  the  conference  on  the  energy 
bill  was  stUl  in  progress. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity mflmber  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
I  support  Senate  Resolution  265.  Like  my 
colleagues  <m  the  committee.  I  view  this 
measure  as  a  constructive  step  toward 
tbe  goal  of  preserving  and  improving  the 
abfUty  d  American  business  to  compete 
effectively  in  the  world  marketplace. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  resolution  is 
to  eiqgress  the  resolve  of  the  Senate  that 
appropriate  affldals  in  the  executive 
branch  undertake  to  negotiate  an  inter- 
national code  of  conduct  to  eliminate 
bribing,  indirect  payments,  kickbacks, 
and  other  unethical  or  questionable  prac- 
tices which  burden  International  trade. 

No  one  can  condone  the  practices  the 
disdoeute  of  which  prompt  this  resolu- 
tlon.  Yet  we  must  realize  that  such  prac- 
tices have  long  been  encouraged  or  at 
least  toteated  In  some  parts  of  the  wnrld. 
We  must  also  realte  that  such  practices 
do  not  rimidy  raise  moral  or  ^2iieal  ques- 
tloos.  but  are  In  fact  whoUy  at  odds  with 
the  basic  concepts  of  free  enterprise  and 
trade  upoo  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  has  prospered. 

Despite  theee  seemingly  obvkws  facts, 
past  debate  on  this  issue  has  an  too  fre- 
quently consisted  lazgdy  of  condemna- 
tlons  of  Amertcan  bosiness  together  with 
for  unilateral  aetton  by  the 


United  States  aimed  only  at  American 
business.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  confronted  here  with  an  interna- 
tional problem  requiring  an  international 
solutian.  As  the  committee's  report  so 
clearly  states,  it  will  not  serve  our  trad- 
ing interests  to  enact  domestic  laws  to 
outlaw  such  practices  which  neglecting 
to  deal  with  the  practices  of  foreign 
governments  and  corporations  which 
compete  against  our  businesses  in  world 
markets. 

I  support  the  pending  resolution  be- 
cause it  recognizes  explicitly  the  inter- 
national character  of  this  problem  and 
provides  a  mechanism  whereby  such 
practices  may  hopefully  be  curtailed  in 
a  manner  that  will  enhance  the  ability 
of  our  cori>oratlons  to  trade  abroad.  In 
this  connection.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
sider it  self-evident  that,  when  our  cor- 
porations are  unable  to  compete  effec- 
tively abroad,  our  own  citizens  suffer  the 
consequences  in  lost  employment  oppbr- 
tiinltles. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  principal  focus  of  the  pending 
rescdution  Is  upon  the  current  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  now  being 
conducted  in  Geneva.  I  believe  this  focus 
is  proper.  In  its  deliberations  on  the 
resolution,  the  committee  recognized, 
however,  that  this  problem  is  of  such 
dimensions  that  the  search  for  an  inter- 
national solution  could  not  and  should 
not  be  artificially  limited  to  a  single  in- 
ternational forum.  The  committee  thus 
amoided  the  resolution  to  cover  all  ap- 
propriate international  forums.  In  my 
view,  the  committee's  decision  to  in- 
clude aU  possible  forums  within  the 
scope  of  the  resolution  is  essential  to  any 
effort  to  solve  the  problems  at  which  the 
resolution  is  directed.  However  fruitful 
our  efforts  in  the  Oeneva  trade  negotia- 
tions may  be,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  op- 
portunities that  may  present  themselves 
in  the  Organization  of  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development,  the  United 
Nations,  and  various  regional  economic 
organizations. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  aay 
again  that  I  support  this  resolution  and 
am  hopeful  that,  when  it  Is  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  we  will  then  be  willing  to 
give  the  process  of  International  negoti- 
ations sufficient  time  to  prove  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

BCr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut who  has  served  diligently  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  inter- 
national Ttade  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Senate  Resolution  265  has  the 
foresight  of  seeking  an  international  so- 
lution to  an  international  problem.  If  we 
are  going  to  tie  our  own  businessmen's 
hands  as  we  should,  in  preventing  bribes, 
kickbacks.  Ulegal  payments,  and  so  forth, 
on  domestic  Government  practices,  we 
certainly  should  estaUlsh  an  interna- 
tional code  of  ethics  so  that  foreign  com- 
panies are  not  able  to  get  all  the  business 
that  American  multinational  corpora- 
tions must  bid  for. 


The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  is  the  principal  appropriate  forum 
for  the  negotiation  of  a  code  of  good 
conduct  on  this  issue.  These  negotiations 
are  currently  trjrlng  to  define  iltegal  sub- 
sidies and  establish  open  and  fair  rules 
on  Government  procurement  policies. 
The  kind  of  ban  on  Illegal  payments 
that  Senator  Risieorr  and  aU  the  other 
cosponsors  of  this  resolution  are  seeking 
could  and  should  become  a  part  of  these 
trade  agreements. 

Tlie  resolution  has  the  brocul  support 
of  the  American  business  commimlty  and 
even  those  corporations  who  have  been 
subject  to  intensive  scrutiny  for  their 
under-the-table  payments.  Therefore,  in 
conclusion,  I  wish  to  again  commend  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his  initia- 
tive and  say  that  this  resolution  has  my 
wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  Join  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  in  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
265.  The  merit  of  this  resolution  in  my 
Judgment  Is  that  it  recognizes  that  as 
long  as  foreign  companies  are  willing  to 
make  secret  pajnnents  and  so  long  as  for- 
eign governments  tolerate  and  frequently 
require  bribery — I  repeat,  tolerate  and 
frequently  require  bribery,  unethical  po- 
litical contributions,  and  the  like,  we  need 
to  negotiate  an  international  agreement, 
rather  than  simply  pass  laws  which  tie 
the  hands  of  American  companies  en- 
gaged in  international  business,  while 
their  competitors  go  unchecked  in  search 
of  business  deals. 

This  resolution  would  give  American 
corporations  the  opportimity  to  compete 
fairly  in  the  international  market  while 
at  the  same  time  put  a  stop  to  such  dis- 
reputable business  activities.  I  therefore 
stand  with  Senators  Raicorr  and  Loho 
In  my  support  of  a  prompt  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade,  I  support  the  pending  reso- 
lution. 

This  resolution  had  its  genesis  in  re- 
cent disclosures  of  highly  questionable 
payments  and  practices  in  connection 
with  the  efforts  of  American  businesses 
to  compete  effectively  in  the  world 
nmrketplace.  I  deplore  the  practices  and 
want  to  see  them  eliminated.  In  all  can- 
dor, however,  we  must  recognize  that  we 
are  faced  with  an  international  problem 
that  we  cannot  realistically  hope  to  re- 
solve by  hastily  taken  unilateral  action. 
The  pending  reaolution  recognizes  the 
essentially  international  scope  of  the 
problem  and  calls  upon  the  execufive 
branch  of  our  Government  to  undertake 
prompt  and  hopefully  decisive  initiatives 
to  negotiate  a  code  of  conduct  prohibiting 
such  practices.  Thus,  what  we  have  here 
is  not  merely  a  condemnation  of  Ameri- 
can business,  but  instead  a  constructive 
effort  to  enhance  the  abiUty  of  American 
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business  to  trade  abroad.  For  this  reason. 
I  fully  support  the  resolution. 

As  others  of  my  o(dleagues  cm  the  com- 
mittee have  pelted  out.  the  hearings 
conducted  by  our  Trade  Subcommittee 
disclosed  a  broad  base  of  support  far  tbe 
WTProach  embodied  in  the  pending  reso- 
lution. In  response  to  suggestions  made 
at  the  hearing,  tbe  committee  broadened 
tbe  original  resolution  to  caU  tor  action 
in  aU  appr(H>riate  IntematloQal  fwums. 
Certainly,  the  effect  of  these  practices 
on  our  trading  position  miJces  the  cur- 
rent Geneva  negotiations  a  most  impor- 
tant arena  for  our  eBorts.  As  the  reso- 
lution recognizes,  however,  the  dlmen- 
sions  of  this  problem  are  such  that  we 
must  not  let  the  use  of  one  forum  detract 
fran  our  efforts  in  aU  appropriate  in- 
ternational forums.  What  we  seek  here 
is  a  s<dution,  not  merely  isolated  negoti- 
atioDS  in  a  shigle  forum. 

Mr.  President,  the  preservation  of  the 
abiUty  of  American  business  to  trade 
abroad  is  essential  to  a  fuU  employment 
domestic  economy.  To  the  extent  that 
American  business  is  coerced,  however 
BUbUe  the  coercion  may  be,  into  practices 
such  as  those  with  whidi  we  sure  con- 
cerned here,  free  enterprise  is  subverted. 
The  problem  is  a  real  one  and  unilateral 
actlMi  by  the  United  States  wiU  not  elim- 
inate it.  The  problem  Is  an  international 
one  and  must  be  solved  on  an  interna- 
tional basis.  WhUe  we  in  the  United 
States  cannot  solve  the  problem  alone, 
i^iat  we  can  do  is  to  leave  no  avenue 
unexpired  in  the  search  for  an  intema- 
tional  solution.  The  resolution  calls  for 
such  decisive  international  action.  Fdr 
these  reas<N3s,  Mr.  President,  I  Jcdn  with 
my  coUeagues  on  the  committee  in  urg- 
ing adoptkm  ot  the  pending  restdutlon. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  ISr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  265, 1  wish 
to  reafSrm  my  support  for  pursuit  of  an 
International  agreement  to  curb  the 
practice  of  intemat<ma]  businesses  pay- 
ing bribes  and  kickbacks  in  order  to 
promote  exports.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corpo- 
rations, which  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  matter  of  political  contribu- 
tions and  agents'  fees  paid  by  U.S.  cor- 
porations to  promote  sales  abroad.  I  can 
assure  my  coneagues  that  strong  legi^- 
tlon  will  be  introduced  regarding  Ulegal 
practices  of  U.S.  firms  operating  abroad. 
But  this  legislation  wiU  be  most  effec- 
tive only  if  U.S.  firms  are  convinced  that 
their  competition  is  operating  under 
similar  constraints.  I  am.  therefore, 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  Resolution 
265,  and  I  supported  its  adoption  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance.  That  testimony  presents  my 
views  in  detail,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  appear  at  this  point  in  the 

RlCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordo-ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  f  oUows : 
TKBmfoirr  bt  Sbtatob  Fkamx  Cbtticr 
I  weloome  the  (q>portunlt7  to  testify  before 
this  Committee  In  support  of  Senate  Res. 
MS,  urging  tbe  Preeident  to  eeek  an  Interna- 


tional agreement  to  curb  the  wldeqn«|td 
pnctloe  in  intamstKnud  bviilneei  at  paying 
brlbee  and  kickbacks  m  a  means  of  promot- 
ing ezporte. 

Ae  you  know,  the  Subcommittee  on  Multi- 
national CorporatlonB  baa  held  extenalTe 
hearlngi  on  the  subject  of  political  contribu- 
tions and  agents'  fees  paid  by  VS.  Ck>rpora- 
tlons  to  promote  salee  abroad.  The  hearings 
have  convinced  me  that  a  solution  to  tills 
problem  must  be  sought  on  both  tbe  national 
and  on  the  International  levrts.  The  Sub- 
committee will  soon  Introduce  strong  legisla- 
tion to  curb  the  illegal  practlcea  of  U.S.  firms 
operating  abroad.  But  that  legislation  will 
be  effective  only  U  American  companies  can 
be  convinced  that  their  oon^wtltlon  In  other 
ootutrlee  are  operating  under  similar  con- 
straints. Therefoire  I  am  coeponsorlng  Resolu- 
tion 368  In  the  hope  that  such  an  expression 
from  the  Congress  wlU  convlnoe  the  Adminis- 
tration to  take  the  lead  In  seeking  an  Inter- 
national agreement  to  end  these  destructive 
practices. 

It  has  been  a  sorry,  sordid  tale  that  the 
Suboommlttee  had  heard— a  tale  of  kick- 
backs and  shakedowns,  at  bribery  and  c<x- 
ruptlon  In  the  very  highest  military  and 
governmental  circles  abroad,  and  the  con- 
doning of  secret  Slush  funds,  false  bookkeep- 
ing, Swiss  bank  accounts  and  "fake"  sub- 
sidiaries by  the  top  executives  of  some  of 
America's  leading  firms. 

Corporate  repreeentatlves  tell  us  that  cor- 
ruption la  an  Integral  part  of  doing  business 
abroad,  that  paying  bribes  is  a  common  and 
accepted  practice  or  "a  way  of  life,"  as  so 
many  of  them  put  It.  They  say  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  go  along  with  the  system  of 
payoffs  In  order  to  compete  with  European 
and  Ji4>anese  firms;  and  In  the  end  this  ben- 
efits the  U.S.  economy  and  does  little  barm 
abroad. 

But  let  us  be  clear  that  we  are  not  Just 
talking  about  a  little  "baksheesh"  to  gnase 
the  palm  of  some  petty  clerk  In  order  to  speed 
needed  documents  on  their  way  through  the 
bureaucratic  labyrinth.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  a  concerted  effort  by  the  petroleum 
Industry  to  buy  favorable  tax  and  energy  leg- 
islation In  a  European  country,  In  which  one 
VS.  company  alone  made  over  $60  million 
In  "contributions"  to  the  government  par- 
ties and  mMnbers  of  the  cabinet  over  a  nine 
year  period :  what  we  are  talking  about  is  an 
arms  Industry  campaign  to  flood  the  Middle 
Bfkst  with  weapons.  In  which  a  n.S.  aircraft 
company  paid  over  $100  million  In  agents' 
fees  In  one  country  to  sell  an  airplane  which 
has  no  competitor.  A  large  part  o£~that  $100 
million  Is  known  to  haVe  ended  up  In  the 
Swiss  bank  accounts  of  high  military  and  ci- 
vilian defense  officials  of  the  purchasing 
country.  I  could  go  on  with  other  examples, 
but  It  suffices  to  say  that  what  Is  at  Issue  here 
Is  a  massive  and  widespread  perversion  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  these  practices  are 
common  and  that  they  are  iised  by  foreign 
and  American  firms  alike.  Tbe  blame  for  this 
situation  probably  rests  equally  with  thoae 
who  pay  the  bribes  and  those  who  accept 
them:  with  sums  of  this  magnitude  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  say  where  the  shakedown  ends 
and  bribery  begins. 

However,  while  such  methods  may  be  com- 
mon practice  abroad,  I  am  skeptical  of  the 
argument  that  It  Is  perfectly  alright  because 
everyone  does  It.  I  know  of  NO  country 
where  bribes  and  kickbacks  are  either  legal 
or  pubUdy  "accepted."  And  the  fact  that  the 
c(»poratlons.  by  their  own  admission,  go  to 
such  lengths  to  disguise  these  practices, 
through  the  use  of  double  bookkeeping,  num- 
bered Swiss  bank  accoimts  and  a  system  of 
code  names  that  would  do  credit  to  the  OIA, 


puts  the  lie  to  the  argument  that  It  Is  "ac- 
cepted practice". 

However,  morality  In  the  International 
business  community  Is  not  our  responsibility, 
nor  Is  enforolng  tbe  law  In  other  lands.  What 
this  government  and  this  Congress  must  oon- 
OMU  tteelf  with  are  the  very  real  and  serloua 
polltleal  and  economic  consequences  that 
spreading  corruption  can  have  for  VJB.  Inter- 
ests both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Perhaps  of  most  Immediate  concern  Is  the 
role  of  corporate  agents'  tees,  and  through 
them,  bribes  to  government  officials.  In  fuel- 
ing a  new  arms  race  In  tbe  Middle  last 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Documents  and 
public  testimony  before  the  Multinational 
Suboommlttee  show  that  military  procure- 
ment decisions  which  aze  suppowd  to  be 
made  on  the  basU  at  fundamental  national 
security  considerations,  Instead  all  too  often 
are  based  on  tbe  slae  of  payoff*  made  to  key 
people  In  the  military  and  civilian  defense 
establishments.  As  these  bribes  are  usually 
a  fixed  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  partknilar 
weapon  being  sold,  the  mote  weapons  sold, 
the  bigger  the  kickback  for  the  purehaser. 
Tbe  Incentive  is  therefore  great  to  buy  the 
most  expensive  weapons  and  In  greater  quan- 
tities than  are  really  needed.  One  country's 
unmscessarUy  bloated  defense  budget  then 
Immediately  beoomes  the  rationale  for  Ita 
neighbors  or  potential  adversaries  to  acquire 
more  weapons  Just  to  keep  up.  And  so  It 
goes  In  a  vicious  and  never-ending  cycle. 

Unfortunately,  the  UjB.  Oovernment,  and 
particularly  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  which  often  oversee  our  participation 
In  overseas  arms  sales,  has  failed  to  establish 
clear  guidelines  for  Industry  on  tbe  use  of 
agwits'  fees.  Instead,  It  has  given  some  com- 
panies the  Impieaslon  that  It  U  willing  to 
tolerate  the  use  and  misuse  of  agents'  fees 
so  long  as  growing  arms  exports  continue 
to  contribute  to  a  more  favorable  balance  of 
payments  for  the  UjB.  Por  lack  of  any  com- 
prehensive policy  to  deal  with  the  real  root 
of  the  problem,  the  high  price  of  OPEC  oU, 
this  Administration  Is  depending  heavUy  on 
th«  vxpart  ot  sophisticated  and  expensive 
weapcms  to  soak  up  some  of  the  oil  money 
and  return  It  to  the  VS.  eooiKHny.  Thus. 
Ironically,  as  tbe  UJB.  commitment  and 
direct  Involvement  In  maintaining  peace  in 
the  Middle  Bast  Is  growing,  so  is  its  willing- 
ness to  provide  all  sides  In  that  oonfllct  with 
the  Instruments  of  another  war. 

Arms  exports  do  provide  Jobs  and  do  help 
the  VS.  balance  of  payments  situation.  But 
to  make  this  country's  financial  and  eco- 
nomic wellbelng  dependent  on  building  up 
an  arms  race  In  a  poUtlcaUy  volatile  area 
such  as  the  Persian  Oulf  U  pure  folly.  Tbe 
arms  salee  policy  of  this  country  and,  one 
would  hope,  the  arms  purchasing  policy  of 
other  counmes  should  be  Iwsed  exclusively 
on  an  assessment  at  legitimate  defense  needs. 
Some  other  means  of  providing  full  employ- 
ment and  a  balanced  flow  pf  trade  for  this 
coimtry  must  be  found.  I  personally  can  see 
no  Justification  for  the  use  of  commardal 
salee  agents  In  what  is  sUll  primarily  a 
govemment-to-govemment  transaction.  Z 
will  recommend  that  agents'  fees  on  arms 
sales  no  longer  be  considered  a  Justlflab'I* 
cost  of  FMS  contracts  or  a  deductible  busl- 
nees  expense  for  tax  purposes. 

There  U  also  littie  doubt  that  wldsq>raad 
corruption  serves  to  undermine  thoee  mod- 
erate democratic  and  pro-free  enterprise  gov- 
ernments which  the  U.S.  has  traditionally 
sought  to  foster  and  support.  Several  oil  com- 
panies testified  before  the  Suboommlttee  that 
they  had  made  huge  poUtlcal  contributions 
In  Italy  and  Korea,  for  example.  Tbey 
claimed  to  be  supporting  the  democratio 
forces  who  are  friendly  to  foreign  ci4>ltal  In 
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tbOM  oountiiM.  But  In  fact.  Xbmf  wan  aub- 
vwtmc  tb*  bMlo  damoecBtle  iirnniwi  of 
thoM  two  oounttlM  by  maiouis  Hiatal  oonM- 
botloaa  and  vara,  at  tha  laaaa  ttsoa,  prorUUng 
tba  radJeal  laft  wltb  Ita  atoaoftat  alaetloa 
lanu.  Tba  laisa  and  ataady  caJJoa  mada  by 
tba  Italian  Oommunlat  Party  in  zoeant  alae- 
ttona  ara  doa.  In  no  aaaaU  part,  to  tba  tact 
tbat  It  la  ballafad  to  ba  tba  only  non-oomipt 
poUtlcal  foioa  In  tba  eountry.  vblla  tba 
otbar  parttaa  at*  aaan  aa  tba  bandmaldana  of 
fotaHn  and  dnmaatlfl  bH  bnalnaaa  Intaraat^ 

So  tbat  wbUa  telbaa  and  ttebbachi  may 
bolatar  aalaa  In  tba  tftart  run.  tba  open 
partle^^tlon  at  ABMrtoan  flnna  In  aoeb  prac- 
tloaa  can.  In  tba  loog  run.  only  aarva  to 
dlaeradlt  tbam  and  tba  Unltad  stataa.  Dltt- 
mataly.  tbay  cra«ta  tba  condlttona  wbleb 
bring  to  powar  pontloal  f oroaa  tbat  an  no 
frlanda  of  oura.  wbatbar  a  Quaddafl  In  Ubya 
or  communlstB  In  Italy. 
.1  bava  focuaad  on  tba  foreign  poUcy 
I  of  tbla  teue  becauaa  tbat  u  the  cblef 
eonoem  of  my  SuboomnUttee.  But  corrupt 
pnetloMi  alao  bave  an  impact  bere  at  borne. 
Aa  waa  revealed  by  tba  Watergate  InToatlga- 
tton.  tba  aama  tarhnlqwea  uaed  by  tbe  cor- 
pciratliw  to  make  eumptltloua  payments 
abroad  were  alao  need  to  otake  lUegal  polltl- 
oal  oontrllratlona  In  tbe  Vj8.  Tbe  iluab  funds 
and  secret  bank  accounts  from  wbleb  money 
waa  drawn  to  pay  foreign  politicians  also 
provided  tbe  means  of  dlagi^alng  corporate 
eoBtrlbatlona  to  American  politicians.  And 
aa  moat  of  tbe  foreign  contributions  and  pay- 
oOi  an  deducted  aa  legitimate  business  ex- 
pense from  T7.6.  taxes  owed  by  tbe  corpora- 
tions, tbey  alao  oonstltuto  a  considerable 
loas  of  revenue  for  tbe  U.S.  Oovemment. 
Finally,  smaller  firms  who  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  a  worldwide  network  ot  blgbly  paid 
agsnts.  ars  put  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
wben  competing  for  foreign  maricets  against 
tba  large  multinationals. 

Tbe  buslnees  community  itself  Is  begin- 
ning to  recognise  tbat  corruption  Is  not  In 
Ita  best  long-term  Interest.  Robert  Doreey. 
Obalrman  of  tbe  Board  for  Oulf  Corporation, 
wbo  admitted  In  paUle  testimony  to  having 
made  illegal  coDtrtbutlons  m  Korea.  Udd  the 
Sobcotnmtttee  tbat  "you  can  help  us  and 
many  other  multlnatlOBal  compantee  which 
are  eonftoutsd  with  this  problem  by  enact- 
ing legtautlon  wblob  would  outUw  any  for- 
eign contrlbntloa  by  an  American  company. 
Snob  a  statute  on  our  booka  would  make  It 
easier  to  rsstot  the  very  intenee  preesures 
which  are  placed  upon  us  from  time  to  time." 
Rlebard  Millar  and  Thomas  Jones  of  the 
Hortbrop  Corporation  teetlfled  as  wOQ  that 
tbeee  are  pernicious  practices  but  that  the 
oorporatlons  themselves  cannot  correct  them 
and  tbat  tbey  await  legUOattve  guidelines. 
Thus.  It  Is  dear  tbat  tbe  bualnees  commu- 
nity engaged  In  International  salea  and  the 
axetuUiea  of  Important  multinational  cor- 
porattoBs  eqpeet  that  tha  Congress  of  the  VS. 
win  provlda  leadership  wttb  respect  to  VM.Q. 
policy.  Tbat  leadanblp  baa  certainly  not 
been  forthcoming  from  the  Executive 
Branch. 

9ot  tbeae  reasons,  I  feel  strongly  that  some 
tarn  of  national  legUlatlon  with  regard  to 
btlbee  and  payoOs  In  foreign  commerce  Is 
In  tbe  beat  domastle  and  foreign  policy  in- 
tereata  of  tbla  country.  The  Sttbocwunlttee  on 
Multinational  CocporatloDa  la.  at  tba  preeent 
time,  fionsldarlng  several  propoeals  ranging 
from  an  absolute  ban  on  poUtlcal  contribu- 
tions in  foreign  countries  and  the  use  of 
agents  In  arms  sales,  to  more  stringent  pub- 
He  dtadoaure  of  agent  and  consultant  f eee 
paid  abroad.  Pull  publla  dlacloauze  would 
aUov  for  the  legttlmata  use  agenta  and  eon- 
s^tttts  irtina  making  it  very  dllllcult  for 
eorperatlons  to  dtvgutse  payoffs  to 
ment  offlelala. 


However,  as  Senate  Bee.  386  pdnu  out, 
this  Is  not  Just  an  Amerloan  problem  but  an 
International  one.  Neither  I  nor  my  collea- 
guee  on  the  Subcommittee  have  any  desire 
to  unfairly  penallas  VA.  oompanles  In  tbe 
competition  for  foreign  markets.  Therefore, 
some  form  of  Intemattooal  agreement  Is  a 
aeoessary  corollary  to  any  national  legisla- 
tion. The  fact  tbat  the  largest  trading  na- 
tion in  tbe  world,  and  the  home  of  most  of 
tbe  leading  multinational  firms,  has  demm- 
strated  Its  good  faith  on  this  Issue  by  moving 
unilaterally  will,  I  believe.  greaUy  enhance 
tbe  acceptability  of  such  an  agreement  to 
other  governments. 

I.  therefore,  hope  that  Cmigress  will  adopt 
this  resolution  and  that  the  President  will 
then  take  the  necessary  steps  to  Initiate  In- 
ternational negotiations  In  this  vital  area  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Hie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Who  yldds  time? 

lir.  RIBIOOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Vx.  President,  I  have 
no  further  requests.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
wlUlng  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 
However,  under  the  order,  the  vote  is  not 
to  take  place  until  12  noon. 

The  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  8365  is  conditioned 
upon  the  disposition  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 265. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. T^e  Senator  will  state  It 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  requested? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  before 
dosing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  letters  from  the  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Association  of  America  and  Crouse- 
Hinds  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  in  support 
of   the   resolution   be   printed   in   the 

RXCOHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
oao,  as  follows: 

AxaOSPACX  IMDUSTSIXS  AaeociATioif 
or  Amxbica,  Inc., 
WaiMitgton,  D.C..  October  29. 1975. 
Hon.  AwMH*if  A.  Bnicorr, 
Ohatrman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Committee  on  rtnance.  VS.  Sen- 
ate.   Dtrkaen    Senate    Ogloe    BuHdtng, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DsAB  Ma.  Cif4iBM*w:  On  behalf  of  tbe  na- 
tion's   leading    manufactures    of    aircraft, 
spacecraft,  missiles  and  related  com.ponents, 
tbe  Aeroepaoe  Industrlss  AssocUtlon  wishes 
to  thank  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Tt«de  for  Its  otxisldwatlon  of  the  difficult 
problems  faced  by  U.S.  corporations  selling 
abroad,  and  to  express  our  support  far  the 
objectives  outlined  In  the  propoeed  S.  Ree. 
aM. 

The  recent  hearings  in  both  Senate  and 
House  have  talg^ighted  theee  problems. 
However,  imUateral  action  by  the  United 
States  cannot  solve  a  problem  which  u  In- 
ternational in  scope  and  practice.  If  unilater- 
al steps  were  taken,  VS.  business  would  find 


itself  In  a  disadvantageous  position  wben  it 
tried  to  compete  abroad  with  foreign  finai 
which  bad  no  such  constraints  placed  upon 


8.  Bae.  965  takea  Into  aooount  tbeee  rsall* 
of  tba  altuatlon  by  enoouraglng  tbk  ne- 
gotiation at  an  Intematkmal  code  of  conduct 
through  tbe  OATT  multilateral  trade  negotl- 
atlona.  Tbe  AIA  endonea  this  plan. 

We  would  go  further  In  supporting  tbe  pro- 
poaal  of  8.  Ree.  ass  by  suggesting  tbat  tbe 
forum  for  negotiation  of  the  code  not  ba 
limited  to  tbe  MTV,  but  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude all  tbe  reeoxirces  at  the  disposal  of  tbe 
U.S.  Oovemment.  While  multilateral  dlaeua- 
slons  are  to  be  recommended,  we  suggest  tbat 
bilateral  talks  with  other  nations  ooncemed 
in  this  matter  not  be  excluded  as  another 
means  of  airing  the  problems. 

As  we  are  certain  you  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Subcommittee  are  aware,  tbe 
negotiation  of  this  code— and  Ite  subsequent 
enforcement — wUl  Jtot  be  an  easy  task.  Other 
nations  wboee  govenunents  and  value  sys- 
tems are  different  from  ours  may  not  be  eager 
to  view  this  problem  as  seriously  as  we  do. 
There  is  also  tba  practical  question  ot  what 
oonosesions  ttie  United  Statee  might  be  aaked 
to  make  in  exchange  for  cooperation  by  other 
natlona  on  this  nuktter. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  complexity  of  the 
problem  and  the  time  which  will  be  required 
to  negotiate  a  fair  and  non-dtocrlminatory 
scdutlon,  we  feel  tbat  unilateral  action,  such 
as- that  contemplated  by  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment in  ita  propoeed  amendmenta  to  TTAB 
regulatlona  on  dladoeure  of  agents'  fees, 
should  not  be  rushed  Into.  Tbe  time  and  care- 
ful consideration  required  to  negotiate  a 
solution  in  the  international  arena  diould 
also  be  taken  in  develc^ing  a  well-balanced 
national  policy,  if  the  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  trade  is  not  to  be  sacrificed.  We  there- 
fore reqiMctfuUy  urge  tbat  the  adc^tion  of 
S.  Rea.  266,  or  other  legislation  of  similar 
thrust,  be  accompanied  by  an  expression  of 
leglsUtlve  intent  by  the  Senate  tbat  tbe  De- 
partment of  State  should  postpone  Indefi- 
nitely any  changes  in  the  present  regulations 
governing  disclosure  of  foreign  consultants' 

By  providing  leadership  in  this  complex 
and  dllBciUt  matter,  tbe  United  States  will  be 
acting  In  tbe  best  Interests  of  American  busl- 
nees and  of  tbe  U.S.  economy,  which  recetvas 
major  benefits  from  the  joba  and  revenue 
provided  by  foreign  exports  and  trade.  Ibe 
AIA  Is  pleased  to  endorse  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  S.  Res.  366  as  a  viable  first  step  to- 
wards the  reeolutlon  of  a  serious  problem. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Kaml  Q.  Hasx,  Jr. 

Chonsx-Horoa  Co., 
SyroeuMe,  N.T..  November  3. 1975. 
HOn.  Russell  B.  Long, 
UJS.  Senate,  RuuM  Senate  Offlee  BuiU/tng. 
Washington,  D.O. 
Dbax  SBWAToa  Lowo :  Senate  Reeolutlon  366, 
In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Plnance  Com- 
mitteet  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Is  tntwded  to  protect  the  ablUty  of 
the  United  States  to  trade  abroad,  "nils  reso- 
lution directs  tbe  Special  Representative  for 
Itade  Negotiations  and  appropriate  oflldaU 
of  the  Departments  of  State,  Conunerce, 
Tresaury  and  Justice,  in  consxiltatlon  with 
tbe  Congress,  to  Initiate  at  once  negotiations 
within  the  framework  of  the  current  Multi- 
lateral TVade  Negotiations  being  conducted 
In  Oeneva,  and  In  other  negotiations  pur- 
suant to  tbe  Trade  Act  of  1074.  The  Intent 
of  tbaaa  negotiations  la  to  develop  an  appro- 
priate coda  of  conduct  amopg  governments 
concerning  such  matters  as  bribery,  indirect 
paymenta,  kickbacks,  unethical  political  con- 
tributions and  similar  disreputable  activities. 
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stricter  laws  are  needed  to  force  complete 
tod  accurate  disclosure  by  our  oori>oratlons. 
But  disclosure  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. So  long  as  foreign  oompanles  are  will- 
ing to  make  these  secret  payments,  and  so 
long  as  other  governments  tolerate  and  fre- 
quently require  bribery,  unethical  political 
contributions  and  tbe  like,  atrict  discloeure 
um  will  only  tie  the  handa  of  American  cor- 
porations eompetlng  for  a,  share  of  foreign 
markets.  It  Is  not  enough  to  restrict  our  own 
companies  without  making  any  effort  to  end 
the  basic  problem  internationally.  American 
companies  cannot  compete  fairly  with  com- 
panies of  other  nations  wbo  remain  free  to 
continue  past  abuaee. 

The  practice  of  making  such  payments  to 
foreign  sales  repreeentatives  Is  a  normal  and 
entirely  ethical  part  of  the  salss  effort  of  a 
great  number  of  United  States  companies. 
In  view  of  competitive  and  other  considera- 
tions, divulgence  of  highly  confidential  agent 
fee  Information  almost  certainly  would  have 
en  adverse  effort  on  export  sales  of  United 
States  oompanles. 

We,  therefore,  support  Senate  Resolution 
396,  with  suggested  modifications  which 
would  permit  negotiations  on  tbe  issues  of 
"disreputable"  business  practices  on  a  bi- 
Istersl  basis  and  in  international  forums 
other  than  the  Multilateral  Trade  N^otla- 
tions,  and  urge  itt  prompt  passage.  We  also 
recommend  that  the  Senate  couple  passage 
of  Senate  Resoltuion  366  with  an  expression 
of  Its  intent  tbat  the  Department  of  State 
defer  Implementation  of  ite  propoeed  rulea 
until  a  coherent  national  policy  balancing 
trade  Interesto  with  those  of  discloeure  has 
been  formulated. 
Sincerely, 

A.  O.  Ralstkad. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absoice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Resolution  265  may  be  set  aside  tempo- 
rarily until  the  hour  of  12  noon  today, 
and  that  it  be  in  order  to  bring  up  the 
conference  ret^ort  on  transportation  ap- 
propriations, HJl.  8365,  at  this  time 
rather  than  fcdiowing  the  disposition  of 
Senate  Resolution  265. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  itdl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  eonsoit  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  ptt>  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


there  be  a  brief  resimptkni  of  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  a  time  llmitatkm  on  state- 
ments therein  ot  5  minutes  each,  the 
period  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESUMPTION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
**ht,  I  ask  unanimous  omisent  that 


DEATH   OF  FORMER   SENATOR 
CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

Mr.,  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank'  the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

I  rise  to(|ay  somewhat  saddened  by 
the  death  last  night  of  a  distinguished 
American  and  an  equally  distinguished 
fonner  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  Clinton  P.  Andorson. 

Clinton  Anderson  was  a  great  New 
Mexican,  and  a  great  American.  His 
vision  of  a  better  society  took  form  in 
legislation  that  will  live  as  a  legacy  to 
us  all.  It  was  his  pioneering  work  that 
brought  the  Natkm  its  wilderness  sys- 
tem. It  was  Clinton  Anderson  who  forged 
the  way  for  a  better  life  for  American 
senior  citizens  with  his  medicare  legis- 
lation. It  was  this  New  Mexican  who 
worked  the  long  hours  needed  to  get 
the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project, 
the  San  Juan  Chama  transmoimtaln 
diversion  project,  and  other  economic 
development  programs  approved  for  his 
home  State's  benefit. 

As  important,  perhaps,  as  any  of  these 
landmaiiEs  was  Clinton  Anderson's  dili- 
gence in  transforming  the  nuclear 
power  of  this  Nation  from  merely  mili- 
tary matters  to  peaceful  uses.  The  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson  Facility  at  Los  Alamos 
Scientiflc  Laboratories  symbolizes  this 
great  work,  which  holds  so  much  prom- 
ise for  the  Nation's  future  health  needs 
and  which  shows  the  atom  can  be  a  con- 
structive tool.  That  Clinton  Anders(Hi 
was  able  to  take  his  vision  and,  through 
the  complex  legislative  process,  make  it 
a  reality  stands  at  a  tribute  unique  in 
our  State's  history. 

It  remains  for  those  of  us  who  now 
follow  him  not  only  to  protect  his  legacy, 
but  to  expand  upon  it.  If  anyone  would 
not  have  been  satisfied  with  merely  re- 
fiecting  serenely  on  the  past,  it  would 
haye  been  Clint.  I  know  that  he  would 
Join  with  me  in  saying  let  us  celebrate 
his  initiatives  not  as  goals  in  themselves, 
but  as  the  basis  for  more  progress  for 
America's  future. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
widow,  Henrietta,  and  their  two  children, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Anderson  family.  We 
often  forget  the  sacrifice  these  people 
had  to  make  so  that  Clinton  Anderson 
could  pursue  his  work.  It  was  their  will- 
ingness to  give  up  their  time  with  him 
that  was  an  important  factor  in  his  suc- 
cess and  their  loving  devotion  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

As  the  man  who  was  elected  to  Senator 
Anderson's  seat  up<m  his  retlremoit  in 
1972,  I  feel  a  special  obligation  to  con- 
tinue tbe  innovative  tradition  that  he 
brought  to  the  Senate.  I  win  continue  to 
view  his  deeds  as  a  guiding  light  for  my 
own  acttons  as  a  New  Mexico  Senator. 
I  have  written  the  Oovemor  of  my 
State.  Oovemor  Jerry  Apodaca,  asking 
him  to  request  a  special  appropriation 
from  the  State  le^slature  to  pay  for 


costs  of  designing,  forging,  and  erecting 
a  statue  in  Senator  Anderscm's  honor 
in  the  Capitol. 

Under  law.  each  State  Is  allowed  two 
such  tributes  to  legislators  of  outstand- 
ing public  service.  One  of  our  statues  is 
that  of  the  late  Senator  Dennis  Chavez. 
I  believe  that  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
the  second  such  statue  be  that  of  Sen- 
ator Clintcm  Anderson. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  dosed. 

At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  is  recognized  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  up  the  conference  r^iMrt  (m 
HJl.  8365. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AOENCIEB 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1976— CCMfFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

lifr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  sidunlt  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  8365,  and  ask  for  its  iounediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  Hie  report  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tbe 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  tbe  bill  (HJL 
8365)  making  appropriations  for  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Tran^ortation  and  Related  Agen- 
cies for  the  flsoal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purpoees,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  tbe  conferees. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report? 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Coirotn- 
sioNAL  Racoio  of  NoveinJser  6,  1975,  at 
p.  35418. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Debate  on  the  report  is  limited  to 
20  minutes,  to  be  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  frtMn  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  and  the  dlsUngulshed  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cabs)  . 

Who  yldds  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  might  be  necessary. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Sentor  from  Twrtiana 

Bir.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
confermoe  repdh  recommends  ^,978,- 
924,775  in  new  budget  authority  for  flacal 
1976  and  $970,721,939  for  the  transition 
period.  For  fiscal  1976.  this  represent* 
an  Increase  of  $260,417,775  over  lack 
year's  appropriatlcm:  a  reduction  of  $81.- 
070,000  below  tbe  bodget  reguests  for 
fiscal  1976:  an  fncreaee  of  $234,511,000 
over  the  House  version  of  the  bfO;  and  a 
reduction  of  $215,558,000  bdow  the  Sen- 
ate version.  For  the  transition  period,  the 
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conference  biU  is  $26,787,000  below  the 
eettmatwi.  $25,626,000  over  the 
•nd  $36.»M.0O0  below  the  Senate 


8o  it  WM  a  pretty  good  compromise, 
Mr.  Prerident 

Mr.  Preddent,  the  conference  on  the 
Mn  WM  a  lengthy  and  detailed  one.  Hie 
«JMJnnan  of  the  Bouse  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  JoHH  McFsLL,  Is  bigbir  knowledge- 
able In  the  field  of  trannwrtation.  as  is 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Mr.  Sil- 
vio Otnn. 

It  is  most  appropriate  at  this  time  as 
the  leader  of  the  Senate  conferees  to  ex- 
Ptess  deep  anrndation  to  Mr.  McPall 
and  his  Tety  learned  staff  for  the  amount 
of  study  and  the  qjirit  of  cooperation 
that  they  brought  to  this  bilL  Without 
that  spirit  we  could  not  have  succeeded 
and.  although  we  did  not  agree  to  aU  the 
■weets  that  the  House  presented,  th^ 
did  not  agree  with  us,  and  that  is  what 
the  oonfermce  is  aU  about 

I  also  espreas  deep  appreciation  to  Mr. 
JtB  KngMsh,  our  chief  counsel  on  the 
Senate  side,  who  worioMl  long  hours  and 
was  as  reoMinsible,  if  not  more  so.  than 
anyone  dse  putting  together  the  in- 
formation and  creating  the  cUmate  in 
which  the  conference  could  succeed. 

The  House  leaders  and  other  House 
conferees  carefully  scruttnlsed  all  the 
Senate  amendments.  I  hasten  to  add, 
however,  that  the  House  conferees  were 
both  fair  and  reasonable  throughout  the 
conference  and  I  bdleve  that  we  have 
resolved  the  differences  In  such  a  way 
that  the  Senate  can  be  largely  satisfied 
with  the  results.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference roMUt  and  the  statement  of  the 
managen  was  printed  in  the  Comokss- 
Mtmuj.  Racois  of  November  6,  1976,  on 
pages  3641$-36421.  A  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  amendments  and 
how  ttiey  were  resolved  is  contained  there 
as  wcO  as  in  the  conference  report,  94- 
06. 1  do  not  intend  to  get  into  any  fur- 
ther detailed  dlseiMslon  at  this  time. 

I  recommend  to  our  mllmgrirB  in  the 
Senate  that  I  think  this  is  an  excellent 
bai.  a  result  of  compromising  differences 
between  ttie  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  recommend  strongly  that  we  adopt 
this  conference  report 

Then  are  some  items  in  the  bill,  how- 
ever, that  I  fed  are  of  particular  interest 
to  my  coilfagues.  which  I  would  like  to 
pdntont 

Plrst  For  the  Coast  Guard,  the  con- 
ference agreement  was  that  the  Coast 
Ouard  should  proceed  immediately  with 
deployment  of  Its  loran-C  radionavlga- 
tkm  program  In  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  We  agreed  that 
the  Coast  Guard  can  accomplish  this 
within  existing  funds  without  subetan- 
tiaOy  dlarupdag  other  programs  or  pro- 


.  Sufldent  funds  were  included 

tajhobm  for  the  Federal  Avlatkm  Ad- 
BiBlstratlon  to  continue  research  In 
tbefar  mkrowsve  landing  system  and  dls- 
enCe  ailidrew  beacon  irstem  programs. 
Also,  the  fun  budget  request  for  the 
AMosat  pwtram  has  been  ^nc^ided  In 
theeonfenaoebllL 


TUrd.  For  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, the  bin  contains  $0,000,000 
tor  a  bikeway  demonstration  program. 
In  addition,  the  $9  billion  obligation 
limitation  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  remains  in  the  bill. 

Fourth.  For  the  National  HU^way 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  $12  million  increase 
over  the  budget  in  the  obligation  limit 
for  State  and  oommimity  highway  safety 
and  highway-related  safety  grants.  Con- 
ference report  language  directs  NHTSA 
to  make  this  $12  million  available  to  the 
States  for  use  In  their  highest  payoff 
programs,  such  as  alcohol  countermeas- 
ures,  in  addition  to  their  regular  appor- 
tionments contained  in  the  $108  million 
budgeted  program. 

Fifth.  For  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministratlMi.  there  are  several  important 
Itons  in  the  conference  bill: 

First,  for  grants-in-aid  for  railroad 
safety,  the  bill  contains  $1,5004M)0  for 
fiscal  1976  and  $375,000  for  the  transi- 
tion. This  represents  a  qdlt  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills; 

For  railroad  research  and  develop- 
ment many  of  the  Senate  items  remain 
In  the  bm  including  $5.1  million  for  a 
freight  system  demonstration  which  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administrator,  Mr. 
Asaph  Hall,  feels  will  be  a  most  useful 
project.  $2,000,000  for  freight  car  man- 
agement and  $5,000,000  for  intermodal 
terminals; 

For  rail  service  assistance,  the  con- 
ference bill  contains  $60,000,000  of  the 
$72,000,000  budget  request  for  "interim 
operating  assistance"  and  $25,000,000  of 
the  $46,000,000  request  for  "rail  service 
contlnuati<m  subsidies."  The  $60,000,000 
amount  will  be  paid  to  the  Penn  Central 
and  other  railroads  in  reorganization 
under  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  for  use  in  meeting  their  operating 
expenses  and  can  be  used  to  cover  the 
back  pay  for  railroad  woricers.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  DOT  sources  that  a  supplemen- 
tal budget  request  may  be  necessary  for 
these  items.  If  that  turns  out  to  be  the 
case,  we  on  the  committee  will  give 
prompt  consideration  to  such  a  request. 

For  the  so-called  "rail  jobs"  portion 
of  the  bill,  the  conferees  settled  on  a 
figure  of  $90  million  for  fiscal  1976  and 
$18  million  for  the  transition  period,  con- 
tingent on  passage  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation. Both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
passed  authorizations,  but  a  conference 
between  the  two  Houses  has  not  yet  been 
scheduled.  I  know  there  are  many  other 
Important  matters  now  before  both  the 
committees  having  jurisdiction  in  rail 
matters,  but  I  strongly  urge  them  to 
make  every  effort  to  quickly  resolve  lEe 
differences  between  the  two  "Jobs"  bills 
so  that  we  can  send  an  authorization  to 
the  President  and  hopefully  put  thou- 
sands of  furloughed  railroad  woricers 
back  to  work.  The  apprtvriations  con- 
tained in  this  bill  are  sufficient  to  fund 
such  a  program  for  several  months  and 
further  appropriations  will  be  con- 
sidered in  supplemental  appropriations 
bills  to  continue  the  program  once  It  is 
authorised. 


Sixth.  Mr.  President,  for  the  Uiban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  with  the  con- 
ference action,  in  that  the  conferees 
from  the  other  body,  after  much  discus- 
sion and  thoughtful  consideration  in  the 
conference,  agreed  to  virtually  every 
principle  contained  hi  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill.  Some  of  the  appropriations 
were  reduced,  but  all  the  principles  re- 
main. I  am  confident  that  the  direction 
provided  in  the  conference  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  getting  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  "on 
track"  in  its  research  programs.  We  want 
to  see  them  produce  technology  that  can 
be  readily  implemented  in  the  Nation's 
urban  environments  and  that  wiU  be 
acceptable  to  and  used  by  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  touched 
on  the  highlights  of  the  bill.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  that 
members  may  have. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  particularly  those  on  the  sub- 
committee who  have  been  so  helpful 
throughout  the  proceedings  on  the  bill. 
Senator  Cuftou)  Case,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  subcommittee,  is 
always  very  thoughtful  and  helpful,  and 
I  greaUy  appreciate  his  assistance.  Sen- 
ators E>GLiTON  and  Stxvxns  conducted 
some  of  the  hearings  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  their  efforts.  And  of  coutse, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Appropriationa 
Committee,  Mr.  McClkllan,  is  always  a 
very  helpfiil  and  imderstandlng  leader 
B«r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   I    suggest    the    absence    of    a 

quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

li«r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  To  be  equally 
divided.  ^^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without    objection,     it    is    so 
ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
hnous  consent  that  the  order  for  tbe 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  able  ef- 
forts of  our  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  were  evident  throughout 
the  deliberations  of  our  subcommittee 
and  the  committee,  and  the  conference. 
I  compliment  also  the  committee 
staff  for  their  fine  work. 

Additionally,  the  efforts  of  the  rank- 
ing chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in 
the  House  (Mr.  McFail),  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee 
(Mr.  CoMTK)  are  evidence  of  their  con- 
cern for  the  transportation  needs  of 
our  coimtry. 

As  to  the  substance  of  the  biU,  the 
conference  report,  I  mention  only  a  few 
items  that  represent  long-standing  con- 
cerns of  mine  and  I  think  they  are  of 
national  importance. 

First  the  appropriations  bill  refiects 
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a  strong  concern  with  the  environment. 
For  example,  it  provides  full  funding  of 
the  Federal  Aviation.  Administration 
noise  control  program.  This  very  signifi- 
cant program  is  devoted  to  lessening  the 
noise  levels  generated  by  aircraft  during 
lanHing  and  takeoff.  Literally  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans  are  affected  by 
aircraft  noise. 

The  bill  also  includes  additional  funds 
for  controlling  oil  spills  at  sea.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  responsible  for  monitoring  the 
coastal  water  and  for  preventing  and 
containing  oil  spills.  In  the  past  spills 
from  oil  tankers  have  had  serious  eco- 
logical and  economic  consequences. 

Several  of  the  items  deal  with  energy 
considerations.  In  particular,  the  bill 
supports  the  use  of  rail  transport  as  an 
energy  efllcient  means  of  providing 
freight  and  passenger  service.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  current  appropriations 
bill  provides  research  funds  for  develop- 
ing more  efficient  rail  service.  One  area 
specifically  deals  with  freight  car  man- 
agement. Currently  for  example,  freight 
cars  spend  62  percent  of  their  total  time 
sitting  in  freight  yards  waiting  to  be 
loaded  or  unloaded.  At  the  same  time  the 
railroads  indicate  that  they  have  a  short- 
age of  freight  cars.  If  we  can  Increase 
the  efficient  use  of  these  cars  by  only  15 
percent  it  would  be  equivalent  to  adding 
about  250,000  cars  to  the  fleet. 

In  the  area  of  mass  transit  research  I 
believe  the  conference  arrived  at  a  bal- 
anced program.  A  good  mass  transit  sys- 
tem can  slgnificantiy  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion and  energy  consumption.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  currenUy  the  mass 
transit  share  of  energy  -in  the  United 
States  is  very  low — in  fact,  it  represents 
only  about  1  percent  of  the  energy  con- 
sumed in  transportation.  Automobiles 
alone  consume  08  percent  of  the  trans- 
portation fuel  used  in  our  urlian  areas. 
So  the  potential  of  mass  transit  for  con- 
serving energy  is  great. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference adopted  the  Senate's  approach  to 
the  development  of  new  m&ss  transporta- 
tion systems.  The  approach  requires  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion to  study  the  social  and  economic  im- 
pact of  new  transit  systems  b^ore  they 
are  installed. 

An  important  part  of  this  study  effort 
involves  determining  the  public  response 
to  these  new  systems.  That  is,  what  is  im- 
portant to  the  potential  users  and  will 
the  system  be  financially  successful?  I 
would  particularly  like  to  congratulate 
the.  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  for 
its  analysis  of  automated  guideway  tran- 
sit technology  and  its  study  on  energy, 
the  economy  and  mass  transit.  Both  of 
these  assessments  were  extremely  useful 
resources  to  the  Congress  and  both  were 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the 
position  adopted  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  ultimately  ac- 
cepted by  the  conference. 

The  currmt  bill  also  provides  operat- 
ing assistance  for  those  rail  lines  that 
would  not  be  included  in  the  new  North- 
east RaU  Corporation— ConRail.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  these  railroad  lines 
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provide  vital  service  to  local  oxnmunlties 
and,  as  such,  must  be  treated  as  a  re- 
source worth  maintaining.  These  funds 
will  permit  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
States  to  continue  the  operations  of  their 
light  density  lines  with  70  to  30  matehing 
funds. 

Mr.  President  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  allotted  on  this  side. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  the 
conference  report  before  the  Senate  is 
a  comiM'ehensive  measure  providing 
fimds  for  transportation  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  able  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  has  my  com- 
mendation for  his  work  in  guiding  the 
development  of  this  measure.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Tranmorti^on  and  as  the  Senate 
manager  of  the  conference  report,  he  has 
worked  dillgenUy  to  bring  to  this  body  a 
measure  that  is  consistent  with  both  na- 
tional transportation  and  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attenticm  to  cme 
provision  of  the  conference  report  that  is 
somewhat  unique.  I  refer  to  the  language 
establishing  a  ceiling  for  the  obligation 
of  Federal  aid  highway  funds  during  fis- 
cal year  1976  and  the  transition  quarter 
that  follows.  I  offered  this  provision  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill  when  it 
was  considered  on  July  25.  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  and  by  the  ccm- 
ferees  on  this  measure,  l&s  amendment 
provides  that  a  maximum  of  $9  billion 
can  be  obligated  for  apportioned  high- 
way fimds  under  tiUe  23,  United  Stetes 
Code. 

This  amount  was  determined  at  con- 
ferences with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  other  responsible  officials  in 
his  Department.  It  was  our  belief  that 
$7.2  billion  is  an  adequate  amoimt  for 
the  highway  program  during  fiscal  year 
1976  and  that  a  limitetion  of  $1.8  billion 
would  carry  the  program  through  the 
transition  quarter. 

This  obligation  limitetion  applies  to 
those  funds  apportioned  by  formula  to 
the  Stetes.  These  are  the  largest  share 
of  highway  funds  sind  include  the  follow- 
ing programs:  Interstete  System,  rural 
primary  system,  rural  secondary  system, 
urban  extensions,  urban  system,  prior- 
ity primary  system,  metropolitan  plan- 
ning, railroad-highway  grade  crossings, 
elimination  of  high  hazard  locations, 
elimination  of  roadside  obstacles,  forest 
highwajTs  and  the  safe  roads  system. 

It  is  not  applicable  to  those  programs 
for  which  funds  are  allocated  to  Stetes 
on  the  basis  of  meeting  certain  national 
objectives.  These  programs  include  high- 
way safety  research  and  development, 
highway  beautiflcation,  highway-related 
safety  grante,  rural  highway  public 
transportetion  demonstration  program, 
territorial  highways,  Darien  Ciap  high- 
way, off -system  roads,  overseas  highway, 
stccess  roads  to  public  recreation  areas, 
and  the  Highland  scenic  highway. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  limitetlons 
provided  in  the  amendment  apply  to 
fxmds  for  emergency  relief,  urban  high 
density  highways,  and  the  special  bridge 
replacement  program. 

Mr.  President,  to  insure  the  orderly 


execution  of  the  Federal  aid  highway 
program,  the  States  must  have  the  free- 
dom to  establish  their  own  pri(Mlties. 
The  normal  functioning  of  the  programs 
permits  the  States  to  (^evclop  projecte 
and  submit  them  for  Federal  approval 
and  funding.  The  obligation  limitation 
contained  in  this  conference  report  is  in- 
toided  to  be  a  one-time  ceiling.  It  is  be- 
ing established  because  it  is  entirely  con- 
ceivable that  as  much  as  $14  billion  could 
be  available  for  obligation  during  this  fis- 
cal year.  That  amount  is  in  excess  of  aU 
estimates  of  State  ability  to  utilize  funds. 
The  adoption  of  the  obligation  ceiling 
should  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  con- 
gressional intent  that  these  funds  be 
available  to  the  States  on  a  first-come, 
first-serve  basis.  This  does  not  author- 
ize the  executive  branch  to  establish  its 
own  priorities  for  the  types  of  work  for 
which  funds  will  be  available  and  should 
not  be  so  interpreted.  This  occurred  once 
previously  with  respect  to  the  release  of 
impoimded  highway  fimds  and  was 
clearly  contrary  to  the  law  and  to  the 
traditional  fimctioning  of  the  Federal- 
aid  program.  On  a  first-come,  first-serve 
basis,  the  States,  of  course,  are  still  lim- 
ited to  the  amoimtB  of  their  individual 
apportionmento. 

The  adoption  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  is  creating  new  procedures 
in  tbe  Senate.  By  this  time  next  year. 
we  will  have  suljusted  to  these  procedures, 
and  obUgational  ceilings,  such  ejs,  that 
in  this  bill,  will  no  longer  be  needed. 

Another  section  of  this  legislation 
appropriates  $15  million  for  additional 
construction  on  the  Highland  scenic 
highway  in  West  Virginia.  These  funds 
will  permit  construction  of  the  highway 
from  its  present  northern  terminus  in 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest  to  a 
connection  with  U.S.  219.  Engineering 
for  this  segment  of  the  highway  has  been 
completed  and  the  right-of-way  acquired. 
Construction,  therefore,  can  begin  in  the 
near  future. 

The  $15  million  for  this  project  is 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  because  of  the  highway's  desig- 
nation as  a  parkway.  It  is  intended  that 
these  funds  be  transferred  to  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Highways  as  the 
contracting  agency  for  the  construction. 
This  practice  was  followed  in  the  past 
when  the  Highland  scenic  highway  was 
being  developed  as  a  public  lands  high- 
way prior  to  its  designation  as  a  paric- 
way.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  this 
transfer  so  that  development  of  this 
important  link  in  the  highway  can  be 
expedited. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  note  that  on  page  13 
of  the  conference  report  there  is  a  total 
of  $54,000,000  appropriated  for  research, 
development,  and  demcmstration  pro- 
grams performed  by  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration.  In  my  own  State 
of  Texas,  we  have  a  hifl^ily  innovative 
program  now  in  op^tion  at  the  DaUas- 
Ft.  Worth  Airport.  I  refer  to  the  auto- 
mated guideway  transit  project  known 
popularly  as  Air-Trans.  This  system,  as 
the  chairman  luiows,  runs  on  a  fixed  rail, 
has  operating  costs  generally  lower  than 
that  of  rail  and  bus  transit  operations. 
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It  to  «Mier  to  construct  and  less  expen- 
ctT*  and  less  disnuitlve  than  major  sub- 
way iTBteins.  It  baa  suooessfully  traveled 
oinr  6  mJOlion  miles,  carrying  over  4.8 
mllUon  revenue  passengers.  It  to  eom- 
ptetely  automated. 

I  bave  become  convinced  that  the  Air- 
Ttans  system  deserves  wider  appUca- 
bUl^.  I  beUeve  it  could  be  adi^ted  sue- 
OMsfoDy  to  downtown  urban  use  as  a 
feasMde  transit  altenative.  which  would 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  urban 
transit 

In  my  vtow,  a  research  and  demon- 
stration protect  involving  Air-Trans 
would  have  great  value  nationwide.  Is 
tt  the  view  of  the  fhnirmi^n  that  the 
funds  under  DMTA  research  and  de- 
velopment could  be  used  to  support  a 
demonstration  ivogram  to  determine 
Alr-T^ans  c^iabllity  In  urban  areas? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Tes.  I  believe  a  project 
such  as  the  one  the  Senator  described 
oould  be  funded  out  oi  research,  devd- 
(Vunent,   and  demonstration  funds  in 
thto  bill.  We  have  some  $1,000,000  ear- 
marked  for   a   feasibility   analysto   of 
shuttle  and  loop  transit.  In  addition,  we 
have  $1,000,000  earmarked  for  social  and 
eooncmile  research  in  automated  guide- 
way  transit,  which  would  relate  directly 
to  tlie  project  the  Senator  described.  In 
total,  there  are  some  $43,900,000  in  rc- 
■earch  and  demonstration  funds  in  the 
bill  that  would  be  potentially  available 
for  the  kind  of  study  required  to  expand 
the  capability  of  the  Air-Trans  system. 
So  I  would  say  in  siunmary  that  suffl- 
dent  funds  for  thto  kind  of  project  would 
be  avaOaUe  in  the  bffl  to  fund  a  project 
of  thto  nature.  I  would  point  out.  how- 
ever, that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
reports  contain  itemized  Itots  of  the  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  budget  and  the 
fnnding  leveto  for  each.  Such  a  demon- 
stration would  have  to  fit  into  one  of  the 
categories. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  am  gtrfng  to  be  in  contact  with 
oOciato  at  UMTA  to  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  a  request  for  a  proposal  to 
opand  the  possibiWdes  of  the  Air-Trans 
system. 

TmAMvoKTATioit  Amanunom  cowrBZirc* 


^^^-  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  coUeagues  to  aivrove  the 
conference  report  on  HH.  8365,  the 
tran^mrtatlon  apprc^niatians  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  were  able 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  funding  leveto 
fortte  many  dilTerent  transportation 
programs  that  are  essential  to  the  effi- 
cient movement  of  people  and  producte 
across  our  vast  Nation. 

The  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Appropriatioos  Subcommittee  deserves 
qnelal  commendatioo  for  hto  leadership 
In  our  efforts  to  ujdiold  the  Senate's  po- 
sition on  funding  for  many  vital  pro- 
gTMM-  Although  we  did  not  prevaU  on 
every  item.  I  feel  ttiat  the  conference 
was  able  to  reach  a  wimber  of  compro- 


mises that  represented  a  reasonable  bal- 
ancing of  public  needs  in  the  transpor- 
tation sector  with  the  need  to  restrain 
spending  in  an  era  of  inflati«iary  pres- 
sures. 

Our  work  on  the  Transportation  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  has  required 
a  number  of  decisions  about  priorities 
in  spending  for  improvements  in  trans- 
portation systems  and  maintenance  of 
essential  services.  I  think  we  all  recog- 
nise tlie  special  need  to  consider  im- 
provements in  energy  efficient  modes, 
especially  urban  mass  transit  and  rail- 
rocMto,  as  top  priorities  at  thto  time. 
Funding  for  improved  transportation 
planning,  and  research  and  devdoixnent 
efforts  on  new  energy  saving  transit 
technologies  to  also  important  to  our  long 
range  plans  to  conserve  our  limited  pe- 
troleum resources.  Support  for  rail  serv- 
ice maintenance  and  Improvement  can 
be  a  key  element  in  our  efforts  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  employment  oivortuni- 
ties  while  working  to  promote  economic 
developmmt  in  many  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
c(»imiittee,  I  have  observed  In  the  course 
of  our  work  that  we  do  not  have  an 
overall  policy  for  transportation.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  coherent  transportotion  policy 
nuUces  our  decisions  on  spending  priori- 
ties extremely  difficult.  Oiu-  dectoions 
with  respect  to  fimding  for  each  of  the 
transportation  modes  can  have  a  slgntQ- 
cant  Impact  on  the  level  of  competition 
in  the  private  sector  and  the  level  of 
service  provided  to  the  public.  Without 
a  clear  policy  framewoik,  our  spending 
dectoions  cannot  be  adequately  focused 
on  the  total  transportation  needs  of  the 
country. 

I  am  pleased  that  efforts  to  establish 
a  clear  national  transportation  policy 
are  underway.  I  have  been  reviewing, 
with  great  interest,  the  statement  of  na- 
tional transportation  policy,  prepared  by 
Secretary  Coleman.  I  believe  that  the 
efforts  underway  by  the  Congress  and 
the  admintotration  to  articulate  a  clear 
national  transportation  policy  will  help 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  our  responsibilities  to  decide 
on  spending  priorities  among  the  com- 
peting demands  in  the  transportation 
Add. 

COldCKMTS       OW       WAITONAL      TKANSPOrTATIOK 
POLICY 

In  1966  the  Congress  establtohed  the 
Department  of  TransporteUon  to  assure 
the  coordinated  and  effective  admin- 
totration of  Federal  transportotion  pro- 
grams. The  Department  of  Transporto- 
tion Act  of  1966  atoo  called  for  the  de- 
velopment of  national  transportotion 
policies  and  programs  to  provide  fast, 
safe,  efficient,  and  convenient  low  co«t 
transportotion  to  meet  the  nation's 
needs.  Now,  more  than  9  years  after  the 
creatifm  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portotion, a  comprehensive  stotement  of 
national  transportotion  policy  has  been 


prepared.  The  document,  released  by 
Transportotion  Secretary  Coleman  on 
September  17,  1975,  represents  the  cul- 
mination  of  many  years  of  thought  about 
the  problem  of  transportotion  policy 
formulation. 

The  problon  to  quite  simply  that  we 
do  not  have  a  national  transportotloQ 
policy  that  could  be  clearly  articulated. 
Instead  we  have  developed  a  national 
transportation  system  In  a  piecemeal 
Jungle  of  legislative  attempts  to  deal 
with  specific  problems.  In  the  past  the 
problems  that  we  have  sought  to  exAyt 
through  federal  financial  asstotonce  have 
often  been  the  Inability  of -the  private 
desired  by  well  organized  interest  groups. 
Rather  than  develop  a  transportation 
system  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  Um 
nation  as  efficiently  as  possible,  we  have 
enthusiastically  supported  one  mode  and 
then  another  in  response  to  changes  in 
the  political  winds.  By  concentrating  on 
the  Individual  modes  of  transportation 
and  the  Interest  groups  assoctoted  with 
them,  we  have  failed  to  develop  a  system 
that  to  based  on  any  rational  allocation 
of  resources. 

The  fact  that  our  transportotion  sys- 
tem falto  short  of  an  ideal  to  not  a  new 
revelation.  The  system  may  be  the  finest 
in  the  woiid  and  its  shortcomings  the 
Inevitable  results  of  the  political  process. 
Nevertheless,  we  currently  face  an 
enormous  task  in  attempting  to  correct 
the  mtotakes  of  the  past.  The  demise  of 
the  Nation's  railroads  ard  the  resulting 
demands  for  Federal  financial  asstotance 
provide  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  need  for 
vigilance  in  maintaining  a  healthy  trans- 
portation system  in  the  private  as  well 
as  the  public  sector. 

Secretary  Coleman's  statement  of 
transportation  policy  provides  a  basto  for 
discussion  that  to  badly  needed.  The 
transportation  sector  approaches  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product,  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  clear  policy  we  have 
no  basto  for  evaluating  Federal  spending 
priorities  and  proposato  for  regulatory 
reform.  Federal  Investment  In  trans- 
portation facilities  that  serve  private 
rather  than  public  needs  can  be  mini- 
mized when  investment  dectoions  are 
reviewed  in  the  context  of  a  clearly  artic- 
ulated policy.  Regulatory  reforms  to 
provide  more  efficient  service  and  lower 
prices  for  the  American  consumer  can 
be  undertaken  on  a  well  reasoned  basto 
within  the  guidelines  of  a  national  policy. 
Suggestions  for  change  in  the  reguto- 
tory  system  to  promote  a  dynamic,  com- 
petitive, and  efficient  private  transport 
sector  will  be  the  subject  of  close  scrutiny 
by  the  Congress  as  we  review  the  pro- 
posals for  regulatory  reform  that  have 
been  transmitted  by  the  President,  ^ti- 
mates  that  the  deleterious  effecte  of  reg- 
ulation of  transportation  cost  the  Amer- 
Iban  consiuner  as  much  as  $10  billion  per 
year  lend  substantial  support  to  the 
sense  of  urgency  In  the  need  to  reform 
obsolete  regulatory  constralnto.  Never- 
theless, we  must  take  care  to  protect  the 
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public  purposes  that  were  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  regulatory  ssrstem. 
Economic  regulation  that  was  designed  to 
encourage  transportation  services  on  In- 
herently unprofitable  lines  cannot  be 
simply  eliminated  without  provision  for 
some  method  to  insure  that  services  wHl 
continue.  If  deregulatKm  will  result  in  a 
mate  efficient  operation  <rf  the  total 
transportation  ssrstem,  we  must  be  cer- 
tain that  the  benefito  will  be  distributed 
equiti^. 

The  free  market  can  be  relied  upon  to 
solve  many  of  the  Nation's  problems  with 
respect  to  proper  allocation  of  resoiuves 
In  the  transportation  sector  only  if  cer- 
tain conditions  extot.  If  transportation 
were  thoroughly  competitive  in  ito  en- 
tirety and  investment  in  transportation 
could  be  made  completely  competitive, 
the  market  would  operate  freely.  How- 
ever, in  the  real  world  the  economist's 
Ideal  free  market  does  not  extot. 

Proposato  for  changes  In  current  regu- 
lations must  recognize  that  for  competi- 
tion to  work  In  the  public  Interest,  pub- 
lic policy  must  balsmce  the  legislative  and 
financial  supix)rt  given  to  specific  trans- 
port modes.  Secretary  Coleman's  sugges- 
tions that  we  equalize  the  public  subsidies 
to  different  modes  represents  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  creating  a  transporta- 
tion market  situation  that  will  be  condu- 
cive to  healthy  competition.  Equalization 
of  tax  burdens,  user  charges,  and  subsi- 
dies will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  tnily 
compeUtive  environment  for  the  trans- 
Dortation  industries. 

While  equalization  of  public  assistance 
to  different  t'ransport  modes  may  be  help- 
ful in  promothig  an  efficient  allocation  of 
resources  in  the  transportation  sector, 
we  must  be  awsure  of  the  potential  im- 
pacts in  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  current  subsidies 
be  eliminated  and  user  charges  be  im- 
posed on  modes  that  have  htotorlcally 
been  provided  with  free  right  of  way 
through  Federal  public  works.  Such  a 
change  in  policy  may  succeed  in  promot- 
ing competition  cmly  to  achieve  a  high- 
er net  cost  for  transportation — a  cost 
that  will  ultimately  be  borne  by  the 
American  consimier. 

Secretary  Coleman's  policy  statement 
goes  far  beyond  previous  views  of  the 
truisportation  system  in  relation  to  other 
national  objectives.  In  the  past  our  trans- 
portation planning  process  has  too  often 
proceeded  to  promote  the  construction 
of  new  facilities  for  their  own  purposes 
rather  than  in  the  service  of  other  objec- 
tives. Although  transportation  to  well 
recognized  as  an  intermediate  good,  we 
have  often  constructed  roads,  canato,  alr- 
porte,  and.  even  rail  lines  without  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  they  are  Intended 
to  serve.  Secretary  Coleman's  statement 
makes  some  significant  progress  In  out- 
lining the  immediate  impacto  of  trans- 
portation systems  with  respect  to  Issues 
of  environmental  quality,  energy  con- 
servation, safety,  and  civil  righto.  How- 
ever, the  fundamental  relationship  be- 
tween the  transportation  system  and  eeo- 


nomlo  development  has  not  been  fully 
treated  in  thto  outline  of  Issues  crosb- 
cuttlng  national  concerns. 

In  the  past  we  have  built  tranqnorta- 
Uon  facilities  to  meet  projwted  demand 
for  transportotion  services.  Transporto- 
tion policy  has  not  been  seen  as  a  tool 
for  sh^)ing  economic  development  and 
population  distribution.  Instead  our 
transportation  programs  have  often  op- 
erated  at  cross  ptirposes  with  other  Fed- 
eral efforte  to  improve  Qie  quality  of 
American  life.  The  classic  example  to 
the  construction  of  interstate  highways 
that  dtorupted  neighborhoods  and  im- 
proved accessibility  of  suburban  ar^as  to 
downtown  at  a  time  when  urban  renewal 
programs  were  seeking  to  attract  people 
back  into  the  city. 

We  certainly  must  work  to  provide 
transportation  services  that  will  meet 
the  need  of  the  American  public.  How- 
ever, we  can  use  our  investmente  to 
transportation  facilities  as  a  positive 
force  to  encourage  economic  develop- 
mesat  In  areas  of  special  concern.  We 
can  use  our  transportation  policy  in 
metropolitan  regions  to  influence  the 
type  and  location  of  development  that 
will  occur.  Transportation  policy  can  and 
should  be  made  constotent  with  our  hous- 
ing, environmental,  and  energy  policies. 

Transportation  problems  most  often 
command  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
the  interest  of  Congress  in  the  urban 
context.  In  urban  areas  the  most  signifi- 
cant confllcte  between  transportation 
and  other  goato  most  often  take  place. 
The  congestion  and  pollution  products 
of  urban  transportation  are  frequently 
seen  as  the  most  important  problems  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  vtoible. 

There  to  good  cause  for  our  public  pol- 
icy to  attempt  to  reduce  the  visible  prob- 
lems of  lutKui  transportation,  especially 
the  adverse  imp{u:ts  of  pollutlcsi  and  c(»- 
gestion  on  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
city  and  the  physical  health  of  ite  resi- 
dento.  Nevertheless,  on  a  national  scale, 
the  tovisible  problems  of  transportation 
may  be  more  deserving  of  our  attention. 
It  to  the  lack  of  transportation  services 
in  some  areas  that  causes  economic  de- 
cline or  stagnation.  In  rural  areas,  the 
absence  of  any  form  of  public  transpor- 
tation continues  the  iscdation  of  the  poor 
from  education,  employment,  and  ade- 
quato  health  care.  In  urban  areas  as  well, 
the  Inadequacy  of  existing  public  transit 
contributes  to  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  poor  in  finding  a  Job,  getting  to 
school,  and  reaching  health  care  facili- 
ties. The  social  impact  oi  our  transporto- 
tion system  in  the  lives  of  pet^le  must 
not  be  neglected  to  efforte  to  achieve  a 
more  efficient  allocaticm  of  resources  to 
the  transportation  sector. 

In  my  work  as  a  member  of  the  Trans- 
portotion Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
I  will  be  fcAowing  the  effcxts  to  estab- 
lish a  coherent  transportation  policy  voy 
closely.  I  look  forward  to  having  a  set 
of  useful  guidelines  to  help  to  making 
decisions  on  spending  priorities.  I  do  not 


believe  that  we  can  afford  to  conttoue 
the  present  system  of  funding  the  differ- 
ent transportatton  modes  without  a 
broader  overview  of  total  national  needs. 
Secretary  Coleman's  statement  on  trans- 
portatton policy  should  be  seen  as  an 
important  milestone  to  an  evolutlonaiy 
prooesB. 

I  hope  tbat  the  public,  Congress,  and 
the  administration  can  join  to  a  cooper- 
ative effort  to  develop  a  clear  statement 
of  national  policy  that  will  recognize  the 
role  of  transportation  as  a  positive  force 
in  our  dforto  to  achieve  social,  economic, 
and  environmental  goato. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  nothing  further,  BCr. 
President,  and  I  move  the  ad(K>tion  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  all  time  yielded  back  on  the  c<m- 
ference  report? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  aU  my  time. 

Ihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  all  time  yielded  back?  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  back  the 
time  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes,  todeed.  I  thought  I 
had  already. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  to  yielded  back  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

Ihe  question  to  on  the  ad<vtlon  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  certato 
amendments  which  are  in  disagreement 
on  the  conference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
mente  to  dtoagreement. 

The  second  asstotant  legtolatlve  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recMle  from  its 
disagreement  to  tbe  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  30,  to  tbe  aforesaid  bUl,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  aa 
follows  : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert : 

RIOHLAKD    aCBinC    KXCaWAT     (LnXTDATIOV    OV 

CONTaACT  AtTTROaiZATION)    (imUBTFUKD) 

For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
construction  of  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway 
In  accordance  wtth  section  101  of  PJi.  93-87 
(87  Stat.  379).  under  authority  at  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 203  and  207,  and  section  104(a)  (8)  o( 
Pli.  93-87,  816.000,000,  to  be  derived  from  th* 
Highway  Trust  Pund  and  to  remain  avalUbla 
imtu  expended,  to  be  transferred  to  tb»  De- 
partment of  Interior  for  tbe  payment  of  auob 
obligations. 

Resolved,  That  tbe  House  recede  from  Mm 
disagreement  to  tbe  amendmmxt  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  21,  to  tbe  aforeaald  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amandmcnt,  •• 
foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  tbe  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  88,000,000 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  tbe  amendment  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate nxunbered  31,  to  tbe  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows: 

In  lieu  of  tbe  matter  lasartsd  by  said 
•mMUtment.  insert: 
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To  UMbto  tiM  BaemUrj  ot  TnaapoitmUon 
to  inaka  grants  tat  pracraow  ■Ltmsd  at  raduc- 
tag  nimmploymant  and  at  npainng.  rebabiu- 
tattnc.  or  ImproTlnf  iwintlil  railroad  road- 
badi  and  ladinias.  IM.QOO.000  to  renuUn 
avaHafeto  oatU  Daeambar  tl,  1970:  ^rovMetf. 
That  ttala  appropriation  aball  be  aTallabl* 
only  upon  tba  aoaetDMnt  Into  law  of 
avthartdns  lagMatton  hj  tba  Nlnatf-fourtti 


Var  Ttafl  Ttaaaportstton  liiq>lojiii«nt  and 
ftr  tba  pvtod  JOly  1,  1970, 
to.  1»T«.  •lt.000.000.  to 
aifailabla  wttfl  l>anainh»  Si.  1070: 
nut  tbla  apptopttettOB  ahaU  ba 
•taUaUa  only  upon  tba  anaetaMnt  Into  law 
of  antborWng  lasMatlon  by  tba  Klnety- 
fburUi  OoBsnaa. 

Ibat  tba  Hoaaa  reqada  tnm  Ita 
At  to  tba  anwiirtinaiit  of  tba  8en- 
tt,  to  tba  aCoronM  MU.  and 
eoneur  tbaraln  wttb  an  aoiandmant.  aa 
foUowa: 

In  Han  of  tba  mattar  tnaartad  by  aald 
amandmant. 


profamanta.  and  malntonanoa,  10.000.000.  to 
raomln  anOlabla  untU  aq>andad:  Provided. 
Tbat  tba  permanent  poaltlona  autboriaed  un- 
der tba  Alaaka  BaUroad  BerolTlnc  Fund 
abau  be  eaUUlabed  at  003  and  excluded 
from  atafflng  llmltatlona  otberwlae  appllea- 
bla. 

a*aolved,  Tbat  tba  House  recede  ftom  Ita 
dlaagreement  to  the  amendment  of  tba  Ben- 
ato  nimibered  43.  to  tbe  aforeaald  blU.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  aa 
foUowa: 

In  llau  of  tbe  matter  Inserted  by  wld 
amendment.  Insert: 


MTMSm  TO 


«>njo>p  BsvoLTxifa 


Por  payment  to  tba  Alaska  Ballioad  Be- 
Tohrtng  rund  for  capital  replacementa,  Im- 


For  paymanta  tor  rail  senrlce  to  railroads 
directed  to  provide  emergency  raU  service 
over  the  properties  of  other  carriers  In  ac- 
cordance with  40  UJ5.C.  1  (1«)  (b),  $15,000,- 
000,  to  remain  available  untU  expended: 
Provided,  Tliat  not  to  exceed  07SO.0O0  of  this 
iVipropnatkm  abaU  ba  available  for  neoea- 
aary  Independent  auditing  expensss  Incurred 
In  tbe  admlnlBtratlon  of  tbe  directed  rail 
aervloa  ptiigrmi 

itesoloed.  Tbat  the  Bouse  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Ben- 
ate  numbered  47,  to  the  aforeaald  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 


Zn  Ilea  of  the  matter  Inssrted  by  mU 
amendment.  Inaart: 

Sac  aoo.  Nona  of  the  funds  provided  la 
this  Act  sbaU  be  available  for  admlnlstntlia 
expenses  In  connection  with  oommltmenta 
for  tbe  Utban  liass  Tranqxirtotlon  Act  of 
1064,  aa  amended,  aggregating  more  than 
•1.707,160,000  In  fiscal  year  1070  and  $896  • 
700,000  to  tba  transltton  period,  except  tbat 
amounta  apportioned  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  tbat  Act  and  not  oommltted  In  tbe  year 
of  apportionment  may  be  oommltted  not« 
withstanding  this  limitation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Bir.  President,  I  move  the 
Smate  cmunir  in  the  am^idinents  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  20,  21,  31,  32,  42.  and 

The  ACTmo  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BATH.  Ur.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  show- 
ing the  c(Miferenc«  totals  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoKo  at^jhls  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  iable 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom 
as  fcdlows: 
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ConfmoM 

compared  with 
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Confarasca 

eomparadwtth 

naw  BA 


Conlaranca  Confaraaca 
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$34,415,010 
1^395,000 


82.560,000 

1,930,000 


'35,000,000 
9,600,000 


714,042,775 
204,611,939 


82,550,000 
9,930,000 


$32,550,000 
9,930,000 


-(-$2,235,000 

-5,420,000 
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27,000,000 
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+492,000 


-150,000 


-i-150,000 


-150,1 


61,300,000 
15,680,000 


63,600,000 
16,180,000 


62,450,000 
15, 930, 000  . 


-2.443,000 


-9,015,000 
-2,065,000 


-(-1,150,000   -1,150.000 
-1-250,000    -250!  000 


714,230,000 
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-48,061 


718,696,000 

205,760,000 

-187,225 

-48,061 


718,341,000 
205,660,000 
-187,225 
-48,061  . 


-f-58,076,552 


-5,566,000 
-,.^-  -1,419,000 
-7.777 


-(-4,111,000 
-(-1,000,000 


-355,000 
-100,000 


718, 508, 775 
205,711,939 


718, 153, 775 
205,611,939 


+58,068,775 


-5,566,000 
-1,419,000 


-1-4,111,000 
+1,000,000 


-355,000 
-100,000 


156^100,000 

16,160,000 

6,50^000 

1.625^000 

115,650,000 
30^050,008 

3L2oaoao 

10,175,000 

1116001 000 
4,650,000 

5^790^000 

"2;m,m' 


164.568^000 
19,000,000 
8.500,000 

1.625,000 

115,650,000 

30i050l000 

31,20a000 

la  175^  000 

18;600lOOO 
4,650,000 

S^TOOtOOO 

2.000,000 

io,  666, 666 


156,100,000 

16,160,000 

6,500,000 

1,625,000 

115,650,000 

30,060,000 

31,200,000 

10,175,000 

18,600,000 
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5.790,000  . 

'2.'see,669' 

16,060,066 


-H7,724.000 
-K.'m 

■+i6,"656.'666'.. 

"+2,288l'666" 
+1.713^000 


+2,000^000 

'+i6."666,"666' 


-9;  210, 000  ... 
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-100;  000  ... 

-425.000... 
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-saooo .. 

-2,052,000.. 
-461,000  .. 

-210L00O  .. 
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-2. 840;  008 


+10,000,000 


'•%S:g  '■gRI^S  ^'%2l{^S  ^S^t'^S...:^!'^*:?^. 


--17,2881000 


+14.111,000       -8,8231000 
+1,000,000       -2,940,000 


••Si^"" 


000 


•taa   i»,»   "i^z   "i^z 


l^OOCLOOO 


000 


+  105,SOO;000 


-1-421^090 


~^ffi2£        +3,000;000     -3,555,000 
-ai700;000  +550,000         -SJoOO 


-75a  000 
-ITSkOOO 


+250,800 
+25,000 


-25a  000 
—25,000 


-227,2781000 
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NowBA 

NawBA 

NawBA 

NawBA 
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caMparadwWi 
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Confaranca 

fiacalyaar 
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Naua 

SanaU 

omiIm'MM 

Saealyaar 

■awBA 

comparad  with 
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1976/lramttian 

1976/Uansttioii 

I976/tran$it<0H 

1976AramlUoii 

1975aiiaclad 

astimata 

Hoata  bill 

TITLE  I— Ceirtlnuad 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

TRANSPORTATION— Cantinuad 


rch,  aMiaaariai  and  daval- 
(Airporl 


?)mam  (Airport  and  Airway 
rust  fund).... 


57,900,000 


Tran$itio«.pariod 

Gia«<»-i*-aid  for  airports  (Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund): 
Appropriation  to  liqutdata  con- 
tract authorization 

Transition  pariod (.. 

Oparation  and  maintananca,  Na- 

Wl  Capital  Airports 16.310.000 

Transition  pariod 

Canstruction,    National    Capital 

Airpartt 5.500,000 

Transi 


(280,000.000) 


80,400,000 
22,700,000 


(320,000,000) 

-0) 


60,000,000 
15.000,000 


(320,000,000) 

0> 


(«9, 500, 000)   (49,500,000)   (49,500,000)   (49, 500, 000)( 


75,000,000 
20,800,000 


(320,000,000) 

y> 


67,500,000 
17,900.000 


-(-9,600,000        -12,900,000 
'—4,800,000 


+7,500,000       -7,500,000 
+2,900,000       -2,900.000 


(320,000,000)      (+40,000,000; 


il:::::::::::::::i{::::;::::::::::||:::::::::::::i 


17,700,000 
12,100,000 


17,527,000 
4,450,000 


17, 527, 000 
4,450,000 


11,625,000    11,625,000 


17, 527, 000 
4,450,000 

11,625,000 


+1,217,000 
+6,125,000 


-173,000 
-50,000 

—475,000 


fransitien  pariod 

Total  1,738,309,000     1,668,200,000     1,623,152.000     1,645.207,000     1,633.902.000       -104,407,000 

TraSttoni;artod::.:.::„.......:..r^^      430,000,000    417,900,000     424,750.000    421,275,000 


-34,298,000 
—8,725,000 


+10,750.000     -11,305.000 
+3.475,000       -3,475.000 


Fadaral  Highway  Administralion 
UoMtation  on  lanaral  oparating 


(131,200.000)     (145,815,000)      (141,480,000)      (143,480,000)      (142.480,000)      (+11,280,000)       ^-3,335,000)       (+1,000,000)    (-1,000,000) 
(...... )       (34,716,000)       (33,666,000)       (33,666.000)       (33, 666, 000>( .^)       (-1,OSO.OOO)( >( > 


axpansM. 

■aJ'S^sa^."-::::::::::"""6.687,'666'  ^'i\m'M'  ^^wm'  '6;566;666'  '6.500,000       -(-413.000'  ■  -279,000- 

TiiMWon  panod.I... .?.........  1,695.000  1,625,000  1,625.000            1,625.000 -70.000 

'*SlIJ?i5!lt^.'.'***"*.*".^^..         8,685.000  9,135,000  9,000.000  9.000.000           9,000.000             +315,000              -135.000 


Transition 


pariod. 
incation 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


+1.000 


-31.000 


Highway  boautification:                          .-.._,  ..,,»,»  .  a,»  «m 

Appropriation 999,000  1,031,000  1,000,000 

Transition  period.. - - — — •• 

^^l^S^lii^JS^'^'^..      (25,000.000)  (44.200,000)  (M.WOOO)       i^^m       <-^^^h     (+5.000,000)      (-".WJOOM K ) 

Transition  Hriod ( )  (10,000,000)  (7,500,000)        a.500.000)        (7,500,000)( )       (-2, 500, 000)( M ) 

Highway-ralatad   safa^r   grants 

SS'SrthSJ^nr^.'T..^    (12.000,000)  (2O.m0OO)  05.000,000)       (15,000,000)       (15.000.000)       (+3.000,000)       (-5,838.000)( K > 

Transition  pariod ( )  (3,000,000)  (3,000.000)         (3.000,000)         (3,000,000)( )( )( K ) 


J  pariod       _ 

■ailraad  crossings  damonstration 

Transition  pariod 

Rrtraad-M^way  craasinci  dam- 
anstration  proiacis 


Transition  pariod. 


2,895,000 
360,000 


4,'000,'000  ..'..'....'".. 


1,400,000 


1,400,000 


1,400,000 


1,400,000 


-2,995,000 
+1.040.000  . 


—6,995.000 


B»t«ntir  -:'."""""-"aU66a         >       (15,220,000)       (15.220,000)       (15,220,000)       (-(^.220,000)     (+15, 220. 000)( ....)( > 

Trai»itiooparipd........-..( )< )( )( -)( X >< >< >< > 

9,650,000  20,350,000  12,500,000  17,500,000  15,000;000  +5,350,000  -5.350.000  +2.500;000       -2.500^000 


Raral  highway  public  transpota- 
tion  daniottstration  protrarm.. 

Transition  pariod 

Tanitorial  highways  (appropria- 
tion to  llquldata  contract  au- 

Ihoriation) (4.000,000) 

Transition  pariod (.........-jj.) 

DarUn Cap  highwav 13,51^0000 

TrandUon  pariod i-m-iiji- 

Alaska  Hirfiway 4,825,000 

'anshioni 


(4,000,000) 
K 000, 000) 
9,900,000 
3,550,000. 
8^000,000  . 


(4,000,000) 
(1,000,000) 
4,900,000 


(4,000,000) 

(1,000,000) 

4,900,000 


(i,oo(Cooo)(.\\::."^'."^"^:)l.".".^^iii.iriK^ 


4,900,000 


-8,610,000 
■-4,"825,066" 


-5,000,000 
-3,550,000 
— 8)000,000  . 


Transition  pariod 

"SS^^!":-!:!,::::::::::::?.  <»«>  <»«.  '»«.  yS^J^'^!':^'!:J%:::::::::::::±-:=± 


Fadaral-aidh! 


(bast  fund' 


S5'SSStoW.'^-"!^-(4,575,840,000)(5,437,«0;000M  (+857,96^000)       (-3,200,000)       (+1,000,000)    (-1,000,000) 

^aiSSn>IIrtod ^.../.TT....)  (i;275;000;fl00>  (1.273,950.000)  (1.273.950.000)  (1. 273, 950. 000)( )       (-1.050.000)( )< ) 

Highway  safaty  construction  pro- 
trains  (trust  fund-appcyria- 

8l!IriSiiS!^.!°?!?^         (110,000,000)    (300,000,000)    (mooaooo)    (350,(500.000)    (300;Ooaooo)  (+i9aooaooou M K > 

Transitioii  pariod ( )       (75,000,000)       (7S,000;000)       (75,00^000)       (75, 000, 000)( )( )( K ) 

a^ht•of-way  ravoMn|fttMl  (frust 


I  pariod 

^SJS^SSSS&I?.!^.":.^  (20.000,000)    c^mm    c«i,^m    (^^m    ^ffiSSM tf tf iJ \ 

TraflsWon  pariod ( )        (5,000,000)        (5;000,000)        (5,000,000)        (5,00a000)( )(. )< K ) 

Forast  Mthways  (appropriation 

to  liquimta  contract  auiboriza-  .  »     ^    „  .» .^v/  w  w  v 

ttoo?. (12,450,000)( M M K )     (-12, 450. 000)J ^— X— )< ) 

Transition  parted ...( .. K— ————)(— ——-—-M — - a—— K — - i\— .n.———- a-- ) 


PaMic  lands  highways  (appro- 
priation to  liquidaia  contract  ^  „         *  ,^  ^,  »       ^    .  .■«,  m*v<  w  w  v 

aathorization).. (8,27O,000)( )( M )( )       (-8, 270,  OOOM K K > 

Transition  parhMl ( ---rA — -z-jx^-zirH — « ^ — " r-;:i-iju^ -i'mriiir- ^ ' 

Mi«ora-Washli«tai  PMfcway..        1,544.000  2,501000 -1,5H000         -^SJ-JS 

Transitian  pariod 625.000 „.^- -zzz-ziz !ii-;£i TS^SS 

OvaiaaasHighmy SOfltOOO 500;000  500^000  500,000 +50(^000 

TrtRiiuoii  p#rtod.--.-...----..— •-"••-•-•—-—-----•—-------— —••-•"•-"----•-"---•-•--""---•--"•-•----••-■■-"-----•"-•"■""■""•""""""•"•■•••■"•■•••■•"""■•■■"•■• 

""STtoSa^^.-t:'.*^!!!*.*.™ lOiOOOiOOO         lfl;000.090         l^OOOlOOO        +Ut900;800        +1*000.000 

Birissiea  <;  caatnet  authority -25^00*000      -25,000,080      —25^00*000        — 28)808^080        -25,00*000 _ 

WgMasdScarieT- 


TransRian 


pafias ... 


15,080,000 


■>••••«••*•*•*••»  l^ 1 


^S^::::::fc:::::::::fc:::::;::::if::::-^^^^^^ 
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U75     UTC/taMMn     U76/lnailtiaa     UTMrantMon     UTS/tnwiUon         IfTSaMcM  afthnala  HoutaUII         Siiali  Ml 


$10,000^000      +16,000,000        +18,000^000        +16,000,000        +t6,000i000     -KOOOtOOO 


TaM. 

Ti 


fm.9Si,m      foikOootooo      124000,000 

0,070^000  1,62^000 


50,00^000       +29,300b000        -19,759^000        -36^700,000 
1,625,000        +1.625,000 -11245,000. 


+i;500kOOO    -2i.saOkON 


AteiaMnUaa 


70^174,000         72,150,000         66,050,000         67,890,000 


66,050,000 


-4,024,000 


-5,300,000 -1,040,010 


Shij  ti4  ca— jwWy  ^'l(*7 

yaSKSj^iiShSr..  <io,ooo,ooo>    <7«.oflo.(joo)    ffl-jjoo-o!")    ffljUS-SS^    52SS8SI <-"'"^"">.    H'ffiiS^J W- 

TraaaWaarariad ( )       (2I.SOO,000)       (20,000,000)       (20,000,000)       (20, 000^  000>( )       (-1,SOO,000)( )(- 


70^174,000  72,1501000  66,850,0«l  67,ON,000  66,8S0.000 


1,024,000 


-5,300^000 -1.040k000 


laffM 


TriaiBiiii  pmM 

■ta  !■  aW  ty  riilroad  laWy. 


3,7e.O0O 

'ii,'oo4,'666' 


6,700.000 

s-w-SSS 

^!S5•2S 

,000^000 

IC 275, 000 

1.400,000 

1.400,000 

16.200,000 

16.200,000 

4.100,000 

4,050.000 

J'^'"» 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

'750^000 

2501000 

500.000 

41;  250. 000 

'w,'2oe^'ooo' 


06,550,000 
17.000,000 
72,000.000 


000    53,500; 
000   .  13,190, 


000 


74,400,000 
14,150,000 
72,000,000 


5, 900;  000 

16,'20Q,000 

4,050,000 

1,500,000 

375,000 

61,150,000 
13,650^000 
60,000,000 


+2.1U;000 
"+5, 166.000' 
"  ""+535,'6o6* 

+12.1001000 

—75,260, 666 


—000,000 
—200,000 

-75,000 

-50,000 

-1,500,000 

-375,000 


+500,000 
+125,000 


-500,000 
-125,010 


-5.400^000  +7,650,000     -13,250^000 

-3,350,000  +500,000  -500^090 

-12,000,000         +60,000,000     -12.511(009 


14,000,000 
7,000t000 


4SuOO0LQQO 

:::""::"i:r    u,sooiooo 

.'!*•.'?•.•?.   ISiSSiS    ^^Z 
i,m*t» ~ 


4«1,000. 


:r.:. 


45,000;  000 
15.500^000 

441,000,000 
124,700,000 

200; 000;  000 
40.000,000 

10;  200, 000 


25.000,000 
0,600,000 

440,000.000 
124,700,000 

90l  OOOlQOO 
10,000,000  . 

9.000.000 


+25^  000;  000 

+163, 500;  000 

+O5k000;00O 

+2.0691000 


-20,000,000  +11,000,000       — 20;09lt(09 

-6,900,000  +1,600,000        -«,00B;fl90 

-2^000.000  +1,200.000        -1,I09;000 

Ml  oooloqo 

18.000.000 


+18,000,000 
9,000.000  +0;000;000 


-110;  009;  009 
—22.000,(00 

-1.200;  (99 


{:::::::::::::il::;::::::::i:»::::::::::::::{Li^'^~fc:::::::::^^^ 


TaW 


409^(22,000 


609;S25,000        529.400,000        067,500.000        709;75Q,000       +221.92(;000        +30,225^000       +17(;3SO,000     -15(;750;0(0 
li;980;0«l        150;SSO;000        200,300,000        170,775,000 +1.825,000        +20,225.000       -S;5a,((( 


12. 050;  000 
3.500.000 


10,300.000 
2, 900;  000 


10.300,000 
2.900,000 


10,300.000 
2, 900;  000 


+4, 340;  000 


-2, 550;  000 
— 600;000 


—7,000,0(9 


7L29i;000  40,000;000  01,000,000  54,000;000  +l;(tO;000        -16,250,000  +5.000,000  ....... 

liimmi      11,000,000       12.000,000      11.500.000 ri?.!!?.....      -ilsStooo        ^soolooo       -9Sim 

*"^;L^^-'^.""i  gStatai  ^atSi  aSSSi  ^aiSiL^-'!?~il:::::::::::::::»:::::::::::::::» 


i 


)i. 


3;K.579;000     3,711.001,775     3,41(684,775     3,«,113,775     3,629,545^775       +236,f70;775         -82.256,000       +218,861,000    -208,S(8,((0 
.„rr. 918,781,980        00C82S,9M        928,960,939        892.276;939  ...Tr?...?.....       -SsSloOO         +»:450;000     -3!S;((0 


TITUii 
KUTID  AOENaES 
TnnoatMiaa  SaMy 


%,m,m  10,795,000  11.110;000  11.950;000  11,260,000  +1,620,000  +465.000 

JlIT. —      Xnf.m       i;oM;ooo        sSCooo        sIomIooo. „„!r. 4^000 


19;  295, 000 

4^750;  000 

09;  (95, 000 


M-^MO         +1.685,000 


«.7S0;« 
U,UO;000 


—1,039^000  . 


—405.000 
-100;  000 


+150;  0(0 
+75^000 


-271,  ((( 


70; (08; 008 


79;99(LOOO 
19.1 


-i,u^,^ 


— '00;000  . 


(88  .„ al  880;  009       u;  000;  000     +iMM,'oii'      -^MtioS  T'+i<>'M>'*" 


-«bO0(;((i 
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TITU  II— ConUauad 

RELATED  AGENCIES-Can. 

Tka  Paaama  Canal 


Cnal  Zona  fiovanaMat: 
OparaMag  axpiaiaa... 

TramttkNi  pariod 

Capital  outlay 

TraatitieN  pariod. 


963,641.000 
5^796.606 


haama  Canal  Company:  IJmita- 
tien  on  lanaral  aaoadnrini*- 
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Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  Preildent.  I  fhank  our 
dlitliiciilriied  PreikUiif  OfBoer  and  oar 
dtottncuMied  laadar  from  West  Vlrgtnte 
Oir.  Roanr  C.  Btib)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRO.  Mr.  President, 
I  ttMnk  the  dlatingwtehftrt  Senator  from 
Tnrtlana  for  the  excellent  job  he  hM 
done  on  this  bfll  and  the  conference 
report.  Along  with  thoee  things,  I  ezpnss 
the  same  appreciation  to  the  distln- 
guiilied  ranking  memlMr  (Mr.  Cass)  on 
the  oUmt  side  of  ttie  aisle,  and  I  note 
my  friend  is  smdling  this  morning. 

Mr.  CA8B.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  West 'Vlrgtnla  never  has  any  trouble 
as  hmg  as  be  is  reasonable. 


ORDBR  POR  RBSUMPnON  OP  CON- 
anXRATION  OP  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION aM  AT  la  NOON  AND  ORDER 
FOR  RECOONinON  OP  SENATOR 
JAVTTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  adc  unanimooi  consmt  that  at  11:55 
ajn.  ttbe  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
Senate  Resobitlon  266  and  that  at  that 
time  Mr.  Javxxs  be  recAiiaed  for  S 
minutes. ^ 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:50  AJt. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  SO  minutes. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
11:90  ajn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
11:50  ajn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
■sswnMefl  when  called  to  order  by  ttie 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Claix)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Ibe  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The  cleric 
win  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleik 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  eaU  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  TRADE  ABROAD 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (8.  Res.  265) 
to  protect  the  ability  of  the  United  Stetes 
to  trade  abroad. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  Senator  Roth 
be  added  as  a  ooQKmsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
hitian265. 

Tba  PRESWUNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnciLK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necUcufr— if  I  could  have  his  attention — 
to  add  me  as  a  cosponsor  to  this  particu- 
lar rasbtution. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  my 
speaking  is  only  to  call  attention  to  this 


resolution  which  I  think  has,  unfortu- 
nately, had  much  too  little  attention  and 
should  have  a  great  deal  more.  I  believe  it 
is  a  very  interesting  and  a  very  important 
way  to  deal  with  a  very  subtle  proposition 
and  a  very  trying  proposition.  That  is, 
that  many  businessmen  claim  that  they 
simply  cannot  do  business  except  in 
oonfonnance  with  "local  conditions"  and 
yet  these  local  conditions  are  absolutdy 
unacceptable  to  us  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people  on  moral  groimds. 

The  parallel  is  rather  interesting  with 
the  work  of  the  committee  of  eminent 
persons  on  which  I  serve,  the  committee 
of  20  appointed  by  the  United  Nations 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  this  very 
problem  and  comparable  problems  of 
multinational  corporations. 

We  came  to  a  conclusion,  and,  indeed, 
there  is  a  continuing  commission  which 
is  functioning  in  that  regard  right  now, 
that  only  a  code  of  ethical  conduct  for 
multinational  corporations  could  solve 
the  problem  and  maintain  some  element 
of  morality  and  of  competition  among 
these  corporations,  half  of  whom  are 
American,  similarly  by  this  giving  rec- 
ognlti<m  to  a  very  serious  danger  to 
American  private  enterprise  throughout 
thewoiid. 

I  like  very  much  the  approach  which 
is  used  and  I  simply  wish  to  add  my 
voice  with  all  others  which  will  be  heard 
by  the  vote,  which  I  hope  will  be  unani- 
mous, urging  Immediately  the  negotia- 
tions, as  an  element  of  OATT.  and  any 
other  trade  negotiations,  to  codify  this 
coiuluct. 

If  we  give  corporate  representatives 
the  ability  to  point  to  an  obligation 
which  has  been  undertaken,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  engage  In  these 
nefarious  practices,  it  will  be  of  enor- 
mous helpfulness  in  graduslly  seeing 
them  eliminated.  If  we  do  not.  we  will 
simply  sterilise  great  parts  of  American 
business  in  a  very  unfair  way  and  be- 
cause of  economic  necessity,  because 
many  people  who  would  not  dream  of 
engaging  in  immoral  or  illegal  activities 
would  be  stigmatised  simply  because 
they  are  businessmen  operating  abroad. 
So  I  simply  add  my  voice  to  that  of 
Senator  Rmcorr,  Senator  Lomo,  and 
others  who  have  spoken,  pointing  out 
from  my  own  experience  in  the  United 
Nations  the  absolutely  Insoluble  quality 
of  this  dilemma  unless  It  is  done  by  in- 
ternational agreement. 

I  hope  that  our  country  will  take  with 
the  utmost  seriousness  the  points  which 
are  made  in  this  resolution. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
muuilmous  consent  that  Senator  Pncr 
and  Senator  Javits  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  266. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Bir.  JAVns.  I  ykM  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
Uke  simply  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
serve  cm  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to 
Senator  Loho,  and  to  Senator  Rnicorr, 
for  their  leadership  in  this  field. 

Senator  Casi  and  I  have  served  as  the 
two  Republicans  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mnltlnatkmal  Corporations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pbreign  Relations,  and  we 


have  had  the  unhappy  task  of  conduct- 
ing hearings  in  this  area  to  expose  and 
bring  to  the  light  of  day  kickbacks,  pay- 
Qlb.  extortions,  bribes,  and  all  the  sor- 
did,  seamy  type  of  activity  that  has  been 
eniMcd  in  over  a  period  of  years. 

It  is  deeply  regrettable  that  the  sun- 
shine that  has  been  directed  at  this  mat- 
ter by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
does  not  focus  on  intematiomd  com- 
panies and  on  foreign  companies  which 
have  been  engaging  in  these  practices 
long  before  the  United  States  was  a  na- 
tion and  long  before  American  corpora- 
tions were  engaging  in  business  abroad. 

I  made  the  point,  and  can  reinforce  it 
with  some  25  years  in  business  expe- 
rience, that  the  number  of  companies 
dealing  with  these  activities  is  minor  in- 
deed. A  vast,  overwhelming  majori^  of 
international  business  by  American  cor- 
porations is  done  witiiout  anything  other 
than  the  price,  quality  of  goods  sold,  and 
service  being  offered,  being  taken  into 
account:  these  cases  that  have  beoi 
brought  to  light  are  the  exception,  cer- 
tainly not  the  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  Treasury  Secretary  William  E. 
Simon— my  letter  to  him  of  October  6* 
1975  and  his  reply  to  me  of  October  29. 
1975 — be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoio, 
as  follows: 

OCTOBBB  6. 1976. 
Hon.  William  E.  Shcon, 
Secretory, 

Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Waahingt43n,  B.C. 

DBAS  Bill:  Dining  the  course  of  our  hemr- 
IngB  of  the  Multlnsttonal  Subcommittee  of 
the  ]K>relgn  ReUtlona  Committee.  I  an- 
nounced my  Intention  of  making  every  at- 
tempt to  make  the  payment  of  brltMS  to 
foreign  officials,  the  "'**^"g  of  political  con- 
tributions to  political  pwUes  abroad,  and 
the  extortion  of  paymenta  from  corporations 
to  poUUcal  offlciaU  or  parties  an  Illegal  In- 
ternational act. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  we  can  best  move  on 
this  area  through  multinational  means 
rather  than  Just  assuming  we  can  correct 
the  mores,  habits  and  customs  of  world  trade 
that  were  well^entrenched  long  before  «• 
hecjwne  a  nation. 

I  would  appreciate  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment drawing  up  legislation,  working  with 
my  staff  and  myself  in  this  area,  that  can  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  International 
forum. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 

Chaslss  H.  Pbkt. 

Sbcbxtast  or  thk  Tbbasurt, 
WoMhtngton.  D.C.,  Oct.  29, 1975. 
Hon.  Chaslks  H.  Pibct, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Waahington.  DXJ. 

Dbax  Chdck:  Tour  letter  of  October  6  re- 
fers to  a  subject  about  which  I  also  have 
strong  feelings.  Bribery  of  government  offi- 
cials from  whatever  source,  solicitation  of 
bribes  by  govwnment  oOelaJB  and  solicitation 
of  lUlett  political  contributions  are  repre- 
hensible. I  also  agree  that  It  Is  time  this 
matter  Is  raised  In  the  H>pr(q>nate  Interna- 
tional forum.  Accordingly,  I  have  already 
taken  steps  which  I  believe  accord  with  the 
objectives  eapressed  In  your  letter. 

As  you  may  know,  last  month  at  the  lUf 
Annual  Meeting  I  raised  the  Issue  of  bribery 
and  UUdt  poUtteal  contributions  with  the 
Secretary  Oenerml  at  the  Organisation  fer 
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loonomlc  Ooopermtlon  and  Development, 
Smile  Van  Lennep.  He  was  sympathetic  to'the 
addition  of  a  provision  on  bribery  and  Illicit 
political  contributions  In  the  International 
agreement  between  OECD  member  govern- 
ments on  the  atUdsllnes  for  Multinational 
Snterprlses.  which  Is  being  negotiated  In  the 
C^CD.  I  also  spoke  with  the  Finance  Minis- 
ters of  Oermany.  France,  Canada,  Japan,  and 
tbe  U.K.  about  the  same  idea,  and  they  gen- 
erally were  agreeable  to  seeing  the  subject 
raised  In  an  OKCD  context. 

Accordingly,  on  October  l,  the  UJB.  dele- 
gation to  the  OBCD  propoeed  language  on 
bribery  and  Illicit  political  contributions  for 
inclusion  in  the  Ouldelines  for  Multinational 
Knteiprlses.  This  met  strong  resistance  from 
the  other  participants  and  a  very  weak  pro- 
vision was  offered  in  its  place  by  certain  other 
member  governments.  However,  we  intend  to 
press  for  a  stronger  provision. 

This  Issue  Is  also  likely  to  arise  in  negotia- 
tions on  a  code  of  conduct  for  transnational 
enterprlaee  this  fall  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Trans- 
national Enterprises. 

I  believe  that  it  ts  particularly  appropriate 
to  seek  agreement  on  this  subject  In  the 
OKCD.  Eighty  percent  of  all  multinational 
enterprises  are  headquartered  In  OECD  coun- 
tries. The  OBCD  provides  a  suitably  small, 
manageable  fcrum  in  which  to  discuss  Issues 
affecting  them.  Furthermore,  it  is  primarily 
tbe  Europeans  who  have  been  pushing  for  a 
set  of  guidelines  for  multinational  enter- 
prtses.  They  may  therefore  be  amenable  to 
including  in  the  Ouldelines  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage we  want  on  bribery  and  illicit  political 
contributions. 

Treasury  would  be  hi4>py  to  discuss  with 
you  or  your  staff  the  bribery  and  illicit  politi- 
cal contribution  problem,  and  I  have  asked 
my  General  Counsel.  Dick  Albrecht.  to  have 
an  appropriate  person  on  his  staff  contact 
your  staff  on  this. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Simow. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  that  hi- 
dicates  clearly  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  stands  foursquare  behind  hav- 
ing a  sound  policy  in  this  regard  and 
that  he  will  use  the  good  offices  of  the 
Secretary  to  see  that  we  work  to  achieve 
it  in  international  forums. 

The  PRESmiNO  OPPICER.  The  hour 
of  12  noon  having  arrived,  pursuant  to  a 
previous  order,  the  Senate  wHl  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  Senate  Resolution  265. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Tlie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICER  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Lloyd  Feldman,  of  my  staff,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  legislation  on  situs 
picketing. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  T/IHthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICER.  The  cleric 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AOREE- 
BCENT— HJl.  10585 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  bill  H  Jl.  10585,  deaUng  with 
the  debt  limit  extension  comes  over  from 
the  other  body,  it  be  held  at  the  desk; 
that  the  leadership  be  authorized  to  call 
it  up  at  any  time;  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  It  of  4  houn  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Cns- 
Tis,  «dA  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form.  

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  any  amendment  thereto  of  SO 
minutes,  with  a  time  limitation  on  each 
of  three  amendments  by  Mr.  Cnsxis  of 
40  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form;  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  cm  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  of  20  minutes,  a  time 
limitation  on  any  point  of  order  if  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  discussion  of 
10  minutes,  and  that  such  time  agree- 
ments be  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  CX7RTIS.  My  amendments  can  be 
limited  to  20  minutes  Instead  of  40 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  And  with  the 
whole  agreement  in  die  usual  form. 

•Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  it  tie  in  order  at  any  time 
for  the  leadership  to  caU  up  HJl.  10685,  an 
act  to  temporarily  increase  the  public  debt 
limit  untU  March  16,  1976.  and  that  when 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  its  consideration,  de- 
bate on  any  amendment  (except  3  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  the  Senat<»'  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) ,  on  which  there  shaU 
be  40  minutes  each)  shall  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  contndled 
by  the  movw  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  debate  on  any  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal shaU  be  limited  to  ao  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  bontrOIled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  blU,  and 
that  debate  on  any  pomt  of  order  which  is 
sabmitted  or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  oontroUed  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  blU:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  event  the  manager  of  the 
bill  Is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  point  of  order,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shaU  be  controlled  by  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  or  his  designee:  Provided  further , 
That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  resolution  shaU  be 
received. 

Order  further.  TbaX  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bm,  debate  shall 
be  Umlted  to  4  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled,  reqieetlvely,  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lomv)  and  the  Senator 


from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cmns) :  Provided,  That 
the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  tbe  said  bill,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order. 


U.S.  TRADE  ABROAD 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (8.  Res.  265)  to 
protect  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  trade  abroad. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  'second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
called  the  roll.  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHaKT),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALX),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlxston)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hast)  is  absent  because 
of  lUness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Bflnnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHRiY)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
TmntMoin))  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  93. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


(RoUcaU  Vote  No. 

170  Leg.] 

YEAS— «8 

Abouresk 

Ford     . 

Morgan 

Allen 

Oam 

Baker 

Olenn 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Ooldwater 

Nelson 

Bayb 

Oravel 

Nunn 

Beau 

Griffin 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pastors 

Bentaen 

Hart.  Gary 

PeU 

Blden 

Hartke 

Percy 

Brock 

HaskMl 

Prozmire 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Rlblcoff 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Both 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Schwalker 

Byrd, 

Scou,Hugh 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Scott. 

Byid.  Roberto 

WUliamL. 

Javiu 

Case 

Johnaton 

Stafford 

ChUee 

Kennedy 

Stennla 

Church 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

aark 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Long 

Stons 

Culver 

Magnuaon 

Symington 

CurtU 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Dole 

Talmadge 

Domenlci 

McOellan 

Tower 

Durkin 

Mcdure 

Tunney 

Sagleton 

McOee 

Welcker 

BasUand 

McOovem 

Williams 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Fong 

Metcalf 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Mondale 

Huddleston 

Montoya 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  265),  m 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  to  the  pre- 
amble was  agreed  to. 
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Ttoa  pnamble,  as  unemK^rt,  was  asreed 


to. 

Hm  FMcdntton.  with  its  preamble,  as 
y*— '«»*«*.  Is  as  follows: 


i«omt  staiMDenta  of  Amsrloan 
ooi|K»»tlo«M  bafor*  tb*  OongrMs  uul  raoent 
dlacloBUTH  at  th»  Swiirltlw  and  Kirh»ng> 
nommlwlnfi  bsv*  Mftalid  that  poUclea  and 
praetlOM  In  fonlsn  nations  nectltate  the 
naa  of  apadal  and  tmunial  payments  throxigb 
middleman,  and  tha  us*  of  direct  and  In- 
dmot  payments  to  foreign  goremment  of- 
fldalik  to  onmpeta  reasonably  and  effectlvaly 
In  tboa*  matketa; 

public  disclosure  by  American 
and  by  the  Securltiee  and  Kz- 
OoomUsslon  have  repealed  direct  and 
Indirect  InvolTemsnts  by  the  governments 
at  othsr  naWons  In  unrsaaonably  and  un- 
justlflably  nstriotlng  and  nmttHig  trade  and 
•oaamatoa  wttb  Its  agandsa  and  oOces  by 
requlrlnff  or  Inducing  poUtloal  contributions 
to  conpato  reasonably  and  effectively  In 
thoae  markets; 

Wbcraas  the  practices  of  bribery.  Indirect 
payments.  Mrfcba«*s.  unethical  pOUCloal 
eoBtrnmtlana,  and  otbar  such  similar  dls- 
raputaMa  astlvMeB  have  been  found  to  be 
wldsspread  Intemattonally  and  are  a  sig- 
nlflnant  Inllnenoe  on  tba  conduct  ot  trade 
and  oonunaroe,  and  may  otherwise  continue 
on  tba  iMrt  of  other  govermnents  and  btisl- 
nees  enterpilees  in  other  nations,  vhleta 
would  gtf9  rlae  to  unfair,  unjust,  and  un- 
laaaonabls  eondltlona  of  competition  In 
world  trade  and  commerce; 

It  la  the  Intent  of  Oongrees  that 
nnmpsniss  be  able  to  compete 
fUrly  wtthoot  partlfipattng  or  being  re- 
quired, coerced,  or  otherwise  Induced  to  par- 
tlctpato  In  such  Improper  praeUcee; 

Whereas  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  stipulates 
ttttt  ttia  ofesaU  objecttre  of  the  TItilted 
in  nefotl Biting  trade  i^reemente  Is  to 
open  and  eqiHtabls  market  ac- 
eaaa  and  %b»  harmnnlaatlnn.  reduction,  or 
elimination  of  darteee  which  distort  trade  or 
commaroe  and  stlpulatee  as  a  mi^]ar  purpose 
of  that  Act  that  trade  agreemants  should 
assure  substantlaUy  equivalent  oompetltlve 
opportunMlea  for  UBltsd  Statss  oommeice. 
and  provldee  the  rreeldent  with  approprUto 
DagoOatlng  powers  toward  theee  ends; 

Whareaa  ssetlon  SOl  of  the  Ttada  Act  of 
1974  reqnlraa  that  "Whanaver  tha  Preetdent 
determlnea  that  a  foreign  country  or  Instru- 
mentality ...  (a)  angagaa  In  dlaerUnlnatcry 
or  other  acts  or  poUoes  which  are  unjxietlfl- 
aUa  or  inireasnuabU  and  which  burden  or 
rsstrtet  United  Stataa  eommerce.  ...  the 
take  all  approprtato  and 
I  viiaiin  hla  powvr  to  obtain  the 
elimination  of  soeh  leotrlotlons  or  sub- 
sidise .  .  .**;  and 

Wharaaa  the  Trade  Aot  of  1974  provldee 
that  tha  OoBunlttse  on  nnaooe  shall  provide 
oversight  and  that  the  chairman  <rfthe  Oom- 
•~***TT im  Hnannt  shall  appoint  fiiimiaaiiuiial 
rlslsfitsi  to  aarve  as  oMdal  adnaors  to  oon- 
feraneea,  lasstlngi.  and  negotiating  ssaslrms 
relating  to  sgreemente  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974:  Mow,  thareCore,  be  It 

Ussolaed.  That  tha  fl^adal  Bapraaentatlva 
for  Ttada  Wasoflatlniia.  tha  United  Statea 
to  tha  united  Nations,  and 
of  tha  Departmente  of 
>  the  Tfeasuij.  Def enae.  Agrl- 
eoltora^  and  /uattca.  In  consultation  wKh 
tha  tttatimmn  of  the  Committee  on  FliMnoe 
pweslanal  fielegstiis  for  trade 
ita  Initiate  at  once  nagotlatfcHia 
wtthm  tha  ftamework  of  the  current  multt- 
toteral    trade    nagotkrttena   In   Oenava.   in 

aoant  to  «w  Ttade  Ast  of  1974.  and  In  other 
ypwpelate  lirtemattonal  foroma  wHh  the 

■BwBOw  Off  OflWAODtBC  ^^ft  ^flDV^^^v^ft^tt  ivm^a  a^ 

H>9ctac   tradhig   obUgatkma 

ngsftn  with  solteUa 

for  tha  settlement  of  dlmvtsa. 


which  would  result  In  elimination  of  such 
practices  on  an  International,  multilateral 
basis.  Including  suitable  sanctions  to  cope 
with  problems  posed  by  nonpartlclpatlng 
nsMons,  such  oodee  and  written  obll^tlons 
to  become  part  of  tbe  International  system 
of  rulee  and  obligations  within  ths  trame- 
WKK-k  of  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  and  other  appropriate  Interna- 
tional trade  agreements  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions and  intent  of  tbe  Trade  Aot  of  1974. 
Sec.  3.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Prealdent  should  include,  in  tbe  nnm^^i 
reporte  to  the  Congreee  required  under  eec- 
tlon  16S  of  tbe  Trade  Act  of  1974.  rsporte 
on  progrees  made  In  negottetlons  with  re- 
q>ect  to  tbe  development  and  Implemente- 
tlon  of  the  International  code  of  conduct  re- 
ferred to  In  this  reeolutlon. 

lir.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reocmslder  the  vote  by  whldi  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tkm  en  the  table. 

Tbe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EiaUAL  TREATBffllNT  OF  CRAFT  AND 
INDX7STRIAL  WORKERS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  iinfinu^w>rt 
business,  HJi.  5900,  which  the  cleric  wOI 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bm  (HJt.  8900)  to  protect  the  eocmomlo 
righte  of  labor  In  the  building  and  oonatruo- 
tlon  Industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  oraft  and  Industrial  workars. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mt.  President, 
the  pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  ALLHf  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  wnxum.  Tlie  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aunr  is,  in 
essence,  the  amendment  reported  from 
the  committee  chaired  by  Mr.  Pioziau, 
the  measure  dealing  with  the  New  York 
question. 

Mr.  President,  I  fed  that  there  will 
probably  come  a  time  when  tbe  Senate 
win  wish  to  face  up  to  this  New  York 
Qoestkm.  However,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is,  as  I  understand  It,  antici- 
pating some  action  within  the  next  few 
days.  In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  lead- 
ttshlp  hopes  that  the  Oommlttae  (m  tbe 
Judiciary  wHI  be  able  to  repent  a  bill  im- 
plementing the  Presklent's  wishes  in 
nmnection  with  changes  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

I  feel  that  the  Senate  ought  not  be 
ntOistng  its  time  at  this  point  in  dis- 
cussing the  New  Yotk  situation,  and  I 
believe  that  there  is  another  «ny»  and 
place  for  that  I  do  not  brieve  that  it 
diould  be  insinuated  into  the  situs  picket- 
ing dellberattois. 

Therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  move  to 
table  the  Allen  substitute.  I  do  not  wldi 
to  do  that,  however,  if  tbe  distinguished 
Senator  frmn  Alabam*  would  wish  to  dis- 
cuss ttiis  substttote  fbr  a  while.  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  yield  to  him  for  that 
gurpoee,  with  an  understanding  that  I 
would  then  be  given  the  floor  baek  ^nd 
move  to  table  his  amendment.  If  tbi 
distinguished  Senator  flt>m  Alabama 
does  not  wish  to  discuss  hla  sidistltnte 
at  this  time,  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
aiove  to  table  the 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NEU90N.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous  consent 

request?    

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  the 
floor.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wiscondn  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jeffrey  Nedel- 
man  and  Judith  Robinson,  of  my  staff 
have  the  privilege  of  tbe  floor  during  the 
course  of  all  the  proceedings  this  after- 
noon. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preeidentk 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of  his 
making  a  reownse  to  my  statement 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  frwn  West  Virginia  for  yidd- 
ing  to  me. 

Mr.  President  I  believe  that  the  sub- 
stitute I  have  offered  would  set  a  proper 
priority  as  between  these  two  measures— 
the  situs  picketing  and  action  by  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  New  Yotk 
bailout 

I  do  not  favor  the  enactment  of  tba 
bill  which  is  made  the  basis  of  the  sub- 
stitute which  I  have  offered.  But  I  do 
believe  that  the  Sautte  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  at  this  time,  when  we 
hear  that  every  day  is  important  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  this  issue,  or  at  least 
say  "Yes"  or  "No." 

The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  stated.  In  testi- 
mony before  one  of  the  committees,  or 
made  this  statement  prior  to  that  that 
If  Congress  had  said  "Ko"  with  nspeet 
to  the  bailout  request  a  proper  accom- 
modation would  have  been  made  by  now 
locally  hi  New  York  City  and  New  York 
State.  So  I  hope  that  the  answer  of  the 
Senate  on  this  matter  win  be  a  'Vo." 

There  is  abedutdy  no  urgency  with 
respect  to  the  situs  plcketii^  bOL  We 
have  heard  in  debate  on  the  floor  ot  tbe 
Senate  that  this  measure,  or  this  con- 
cept has  had  tbe  support  of  every  Pres- 
ident staice  the  1940's.  Yet  It  is  not  now 
the  law;  and.  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, there  is  no  lack  of  ability  under 
the  present  law  to  bring  a  oonstmetkn 
project  to  a  halt  So  why  should  tbe 
dtas  picketing  bffl  be  given  priority  oror 
Senate  action  or  a  Senate  mrpr^i^ym 
with  respect  to  the  New  York  bailout? 
Mr.  President  if  this  substitute  wen 
adopted,  it  would  merely  take  tibe  place 

of    the    substitute    of    the    A^mUng^t^mh^>A 

Senator  from  New  Yoik  and  the  dls- 
thigulshed  Senator  tram  New  Jersey.  It 
would  not  yet  become  the  bill.  It  would 
take  stm  another  vote  to  make  It  part 
of  the  bin. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President  wffl  ttie  Sen- 
ator yield  for  SO  seconds? 
"Iff.  AUiEN.  With  the  undentandkig 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  fnm  Indiana. 

JiT.  BAYH.  I  VMloglBe  for  taitemipthig 
the  Senator. 

M^.  Preddent  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  that  Barbara  DIzon.  of  my  staff. 
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bave  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 

^     consideration  of  and  votes  on  the  situs 

picketing  and  collective  bargaining  bills. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
before  I  yield  further  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  can  the  Senator 
give  me  some  idea — I  have  no  problem 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  time — aa  to 
bow  loni  he  may  take  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Not  in  excess  of  15  min- 
utes; probably  not  that  long. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  the  undcntandlng  that  it  not  be 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  motion 
or  taking  action  in  relation  to  the  pmd- 
ing  amendment,  and  that  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  completes  his  re- 
sponse to  my  earlier  statement  or  says 
whatever  he  wishes  to  say,  I  then  be  rec- 
ognized again  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  motion  to  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President  if  the  sub- 
stitute I  have  offered  is  accepted  in  lieu 
of  the  substitute  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Yoric  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Smator  from  New  Jersey,  it 
then  wlU  become  the  pending  substitute. 
If  no  other  amendmente  are  <rfrered — 
no  amendmente  could  be  offered  to  this 
particular  one — ^if  no  other  amendmente 
should  be  offered  to  the  bUl  and  it  should 
be  approved  by  the  Senate,  it  would  then 
go  to  the  House.  The  House  would  have 
the  otAU>n  of  accepting  the  New  York 
bailout  or  going  to  conference.  It  would 
be  my  Judgment  that  they  could  come 
up  with  a  bin  that  would  onbody  both 
the  House  biU  and  the  Senate  bUL 

However,  I  wdcome  the  tabling  motion. 
As  I  steted  yesterday,  I  might  be  in- 
clined to  offer  a  tabMng  motion,  myself, 
because  I  do  not  favor  the  final  enaet- 
ment  of  the  bailout  plan.  But  we  hear 
10  much  about  possibly  extending  dis- 
cussion on  this  issue  and  so  much  about 
obstnicticmism,  that  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  up  or  down  on  this  ques- 
tion and  find  out  how  the  Senate  feels 
about  it 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  about  polls 
taken  of  Senators.  We  read  about  the 
bailout  bin  gathering  momentum.  Let  us 
tee  where  the  Senate  stands.  I<t  us  vote 
on  this  substitute.  If  the  Senate  expresses 
itself  by  being  opposed  to  the  concept 
of  a  bailout  let  us  let  the  Senate  express 
itself. 

A  motion  would  have  been  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  ccnsideratlon  of  the  baU- 
out  bm.  It  Is  on  the  calendar.  But  cus- 
tom has  given  the  prerogative  of  deciding 
what  measure  shah  be  considered,  wbat 
biU  Shan  be  considered,  the  priority  of 
deciding  when  to  move  to  something,  to 
the  leadership.  So  It  would  not  have  been 
in  accordance  with  custom  to  move  to 
proceed  to  ttie  baUout  bm.  Yet,  an 
amendment  is  In  order,  under  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  as  to  euitom 
er  prooednre,  to  aiflwtttate  the  baUout 


bin,  under  the  vehicle  of  HJl.  5900.  That 
is  what  the  substitute  would  do. 

Let  us  get  an  expression  of  the  Senate 
on  this  issue.  Those  who  favor  the  ball- 
out  would  have  an  opportunity  to  so  vote. 
Those  who  would  lllce  to  kill  the  bailout 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  so  vote. 
The  issue  would  not  be  so  clear  on  the 
motion  to  table,  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  says  he  is 
going  to  make  as  soon  as  I  conclude 
my  remarks. 

The  substitute  is  offered  in  good  faith. 
It  ^ould  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  put  before 
the  Senate  a  matter  that  aU  would  con- 
cede is  a  matter  of  top  priority,  as  against 
an  issue  that  has  been  klcldng  around. 
Mr.  President  for  over  30  years,  so  why 
should  that  issue  be  placed  ahead  of  an 
issue  where  they  say  every  hour  counts 
and  every  day  counts? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  leadership 
can  get  a  tebllng  vote  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  regard  to  this  substitute,  but 
still,  it  wlU  give  Senators  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  on  this  most  im- 
portant issue.  If  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama votes  against  tebllng  his  amend- 
ment it  would  not  be  because  he  favors 
^e  concept  of  a  bailout  of  New  York 
City,  because  he  thinks  that  is  not  in 
the  public  Interest.  It  would  be  because 
he  feels  that  this  Issue  should  have  top 
priority  over  an  issue  about  which  there 
is  no  hurry,  about  which  there  is  no 
crisis,  about  which  there  is  no  emergency. 
Mr.  President  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say.  If  the  motion  to  teble  is  made,  I 
shaU  caU  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  I 
do  not  care  to  address  myself  further  to 
the  subject. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  Just  a  minute? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  YoA 
for  the  purpose  of  his  making  a  stete- 
ment  on  this  subject 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Presldoit  I  thhik  the 
best  answer  to  my  coneague  from  Ala- 
bama is  simply  that  the  Senate  is  not 
mdy  to  deal  with  or  act  upon  this  issue. 
The  anomaly  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  he  made  the  motion.  He 
is  probably  the  most  dedicated  opponent 
in  this  Chamber  to  ttie  concept  I  am  go- 
in  to  vote  to  teUe  it  and  I  am  probably 
the  most  dedicated  advocate  of  the  con- 
cept in  this  Chamber.  It  therefore  defies 
the  laws  of  nature  not  to  move  to  table 
it  I  hope  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  one  of  our  leaders,  wm  so  move. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
my  motion  to  taUe,  when  I  have  made 
the  motion,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation that  I  oppose  the  concept  of  a 
Federal  loan  guarantee  to  New  York,  aa 
is  mvlsioned  in  the  bin  reported  out  by 
the  oommittee  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wlseonsln  (Mr. 
PaoxMU).  I  have  not  reached  a  final 
conclusion  on  that  matter  as  to  where  I 
must  stand  (mce  ttiere  Is  adequate  debate 
on  ttie  measure  and  ti  reaches  a  final 
vote. 

The  leadership  is  not  prmared  to  dis- 
pose of  this  questfam  toxtay  on  tte  merttiu 


The  other  body  wiU  probably  act  the 
first  of  next  wedi.  on  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar bill.  The  leadership  on  this  side  of 
the  Capitol  has  decided  to  await  action 
by  the  other  body.  At  least,  that  Is  the 
present  plan  of  the  leadership  here. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  met  last  week 
to  consider  legislation  to  change  the 
bankruptey  laws  so  as  to  allow  the  city 
of  New  York  to  petitirai'the  court  under 
the  laws,  and  the  committee  exercised  ite 
righto  under  the  7 -day  rule.  This  would 
mean  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  probably  be  back  on  this  mat- 
ter by  tomorrow.  The  leadership  also,  to 
view  of  that  action,  wishes  to  await  that 
action  before  proceeding  with  the  New 
York  question.  Consequently,  it  really 
serves  no  useful  purpose  to  have  this 
amendment  up  at  this  time.  It  is  cer- 
teinly  in  order  fen*  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  have  offered 
the  amendment,  but  it  is  unreal  in  that 
whatever  action  is  talcen  on  that  amend- 
ment even  if  there  were  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  itself  up  pr  down,  would  not 
t>e  a  true  reflection  of  where  the  Senate 
stands  on  the  question.  So  I  emi  reluc- 
tant. I  do  not  often  move  to  table  amend- 
mente by  other  Members,  but  in  this 
instance,  I  think  it  is  as  important  that 
the  leadership  itself  move  to  teble  so 
that  no  misinterpretetion  can  be  read 
into  the  outcome  of  the  vote.  It  is  purely 
a  leadership  preference,  and  with  sub- 
stantial Justtflcation.  that  this  matter 
not  be  voted  on  up  or  down  in  connection 
with  the  situs  picketing  biU,  but  that  it 
wait  until  such  time  as  it  can  be  taken 
up  and  decided  purc^  on  its  own  merite. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  to  teble  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  can  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  IS  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  moticm  of  the 
Senator  f  rnn  West  Virginia  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 
The  clerk  win  can  the  RriL 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
(At  this  point  Mr.  Rou  assumed  the 
chafar.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  tbe  Senator  from  Mlnnesote  (Mr. 
HuMPRKXT) ,  the  Senator  from  Iflnneaota 
(Mr.  MoMOALi),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota)  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

I  further  announce  that  tbe  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Httsdubtoiv)  is  al>- 
SMit  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  But)  Is  absent  because 
of  UlnesB. 

I  further  anounce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senativ  from  Mhmesoto  (Mr. 
HuMFHiKT)  would  voto  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  annoanoe  that 
tbe  Senator  from  MWilgan  (Mr.  Guf- 
rai),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
PBsiacnr),  and  tbe  Senator  from  South 
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Oitdlnm  (llr.  Tbvuioiid)  are  neccBsarily 
•toMDt. 

I  fnrtber  announce  that,  if  present  and 
vottnt,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(lir.  TButMom)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  73, 
nays  19,  as  foDows : 
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[BoOoan  Vot*  Ko.  480  Lag.] 
TKA8— 73 


Ateurak 

Bakar 

Bayh 


■Mlaton 


Oam 
OHman 
Onval 
Hart.  Gary 
Baitka 


•ncklay 


Hatflald 
Hathaway 


■yid. 


Inouya 


Hairy  F.,  Jr.   JaAaon 
Bytd.  aobart  O.  Javlti 

Kanaady 
Laahy 
^flaa  IbMtBuaon 

caark 


Culvar 
Doia 


OurklB 


Bartlatt 
Curtla 


Ooldvatar 


BartJPhOlpA.   MondaU 
ntoya 


liuakla 

Halaon 

Wuan 

Padnrood 

Pastora 

FaU 

Parey 

PraiiBlra 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Both 

Scbwalkar 

8oott,Buch 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Starana 

Otavanaon 

Btona 

ByBUnstoB 

Tart 

Tonoay 

Walckar 

WUllama 

Tounc 


KAYB— 19 

Haima  Matcalf 

ttuaka  Soott. 
Johnaton  WUllam  L. 

Laaalt  Htannla 

U»c  Talmadse 

MeOlaUan  Towar 
IfoClura 

MOT  VOnNO— 8 

Humphray  Paaraon 


Amand  amandmant  No.   1068  by  adding 
a  new  aubaactkm  aa  foUowa: 

Between  Itnea  21  and  32  on  page  6  add 
the  following: 

(J)  Any  SUte  may  by  leglaUUTe  act  pro- 
vide that  the  oommon  altua  picketing  herein 
authorized  ahall  not  be  authorised  or  per- 
mitted in  such  SUte,  and  that  the 
■baU  be  lUegal. 


MoQoTam 
Mdntn* 


Thurmond 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Allbb's  amendment  (No.  lOM)  was 
agreed  to. 

Ifr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yidd  to  me? 

Mr.  MIXH.  I  yield. 


XJNANIMOnS-CONSENT  AQREEMENT 

Ifr.  BOBKRT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
tbeXJIirarlan  of  Cmgreas  will  be  sworn 
In  this  afternoon.  I  have  been  asked  by 
oartaln  Senaton  who  wish  to  attend  ttiat 
•wearing  In  If  we  could  get  an  agree- 
ment that  between  2  and  2:S0  pm.  today 
there  will  be  ndleall  voles. 

I  so  ask  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  AUXN.  What  is  the  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Between  the 
time  of  a  anda:Wpm. 

Tbe  FRB8IDINO  OFPICEK.  Is  there 
oWactJon?  Without  objection,  it  li  so 
ordei'ed. 

EQUAL  TREATl^ENT  OF  CRAPT  AND 
INDtTVntlAL  WORKERS 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
•kfaratkm  of  the  bin  (HJL  S900)  to  pro- 
tact  the  ewmnmlr  rlglitB  of  labor  in  ttie 
building  and  construction  Industry  by 
providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  Indnrtrlal  workers. 

My.  AUJEN.  Ifr.  President,  I  have  an 
Mnendment  at  tlie  desk.  I  aA  for  Its 


1*6  PRUmmi  OFFICER,  ibe 
■qwMknent  win  be  stated. 

The—hfat  lagkiattve  derk  read  aa 
xoubwb: 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Bfr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU  be 
brief. 

TUB  is  a  provision  that  is  contained 
In  labor-management  relations  legisla- 
tion now  the  law  of  the  land. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
provides  that  States  may,  in  their  Juris- 
diction, pass  right-to-work  laws.  Many 
States  have  done  this. 

Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  repeal  section  14(b) ,  doing  away 
with  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  States 
to  enact  legislation  in  this  field.  But  those 
efforts  have  never  been  successful  be- 
cause Congress  has  recognized  the  right 
of  States  to  legislate  in  this  field. 

The  Congress  can  pass  legislation  tak- 
ing that  power  away  from  the  States. 
Conversely,  they  can  pass  legislation  that 
becomes  the  general  law  of  the  land  but 
aUow  the  States,  in  their  discretion,  to 
go  a  different  route.  This  is  exactly  the 
same  situation.  It  is  a  most  important 
departure-^that  is,  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, the  situs  picketing  concept,  is  a 
departure— from  the  «JTi«ting  law.  But 
ttie  Congress  has  the  perfect  right,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  case  of  right-to-work 
laws,  to  authorize  the  States  to  put  in 
laws  that  the  State  legislatures  feel  their 
people  want. 
That  is  aU  it  does. 

Untfl  such  time  as  the  States  act,  com- 
mon situs  picketing  would  be  permitted 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
toe  land.  But  if  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina 
"Hilslana,  California,  or  Alabama  want 
to  outlaw  it  or  make  it  Ul«Kal.  if  they 
want  to  continue  the  present  law  of  the 
land,  they  would  have  the  right  to  do 
so  by  affirmative  action. 

This  is  merely  in  compliance  and  in 
foUowlng  the  precedent  that  exists  right 
now  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  mvroach  by  the 
8ena,tor  from  Alabama  is  by  no  nM.a«if 

f*SVK?'*!!2^'>  *"•«*•  !»«»▼"•  for 
•  14(D)   type  relationship  on  this  Im- 

SSSrSL'?*?  o'.Wwr  legislation,  and 

£?iJth£*£Sr'  "^  ~°"""*  "^  ^"^' 
I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the 

\tJ^  »°°**  Judgment  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  It  would  be  hard  for^ 

£J!L5?L^?^"  **'  ^^  Senate  and 
MembwB  of  the  House  could  support  the 
conc^  of  section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley 
without  being  for  exactly  the  same  pat- 
tern with  respect  to  «"*"nMKi  situs  picket- 
ing. 

Mr.  PresUent.  I  can  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  myamendment 

■nia  PREBIDDfa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Tlieie  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient seeond. 

Mr  AliBT.  Mr.  PresMent.  I  suggest 
the  absenee  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiUcaUtheroU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
edtocalltheroU.  t'^'^-wo 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wittwut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  wnUAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  proposed  amendment, 
•nils  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute that  is  before  us,  and  indeed  the 
House  bin.  have  nothing  at  aU  to  do  with 
State  right  to  work  laws.  That  was  made 
quite  clear,  it  seemed  to  this  Senator  In 
ywterday's  debate,  in  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  Uie 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  for  a 
unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Warren  SawaU,  of  my  staff  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
toe  consideration  (rf  toe  pending  legis- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltoout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

p^^  ^PJJAiffl-  To^be  very  brief.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  Justiflcation  what- 
soever for  having  a  different  rule  from 
state  to  State  concerning  what  is  pri- 
mary and  what  is  secondary  activity 
The  entire  focus  of  toe  legislation  before 
us  is  to  achieve  an  understanding  of 
what  to  primary  and  what  to  secondaiy 
activity:  and  It  extends  toe  opportuni- 
ties to  toe  construction  Industry  that 
now  prevail  in  manufacturing  generally 
I ,  «  .°°'  ™*^«  unlawful  what  to  law- 
Sl- "J"  JJ^r  ^^^  'or  States  to  enact 
state  right  to  work  laws,  and  thb  legto- 

toought  that  was  made  very  clear 

As  I  understand  it,  thto  amendment 
SSiSHf  ^[**?**°°  to  States  of  a  new 
autoority  to  deal  wlto  Just  toe  subject 

STtSf/L^'  ^  legislation,  and  say  S 
^°*7**»»»tondtag  what  to  done  here  In 
S^S'Ifli*  "**  national  level  on  a  defini- 
tion of  wlmary  and  secondary  activity, 
i^*  State  can  find  a  new  definition  U 
vrbjoarj  and  secondary  activity 

««n.ff^^»™f^*  If  we  have  a  Na- 
S2S?i?^*°!L2?^??°°*  Act  and  we  have 
Msic  amendments  to  it  which  are  na- 
twnal  in  scope,  toe  one  exception,  of 
««rsebelnj  section  14(b).  w£?SV- 
mlts  States  to  override  on  one  specific, 
mat  to,  union  security  agreements  be- 
twe«i  labor  and  management.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  not  also  have  a 
natkmal  policy  deaUng  wito  something 
as  central  to  our  national  lif^  and  our 
Mxmomy  as  labcHr-management  rda- 
tions. 


If  we  should  go  to  thto  amendment 
and  open  a  new  door  to  greater  frag- 
mentation, beUeve  me,  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  find  new,  better,  and 
more  harmonloas  rrtatkinahlps  between 
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labor  and  management  would  be  de- 
feated to  Mone  extent. 

I  strongly  (Hppoee  toe  amendment.  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say.  I  ask  unani- 
jnous  consent  to  have  printed  in  toe 
BicoRD  some  case  documentation  sup- 
porting toe  position  I  have  tsJcen. 

There  being  no  objection,  toe  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  toe 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

Casb  DocmaNTATioir 

The  basic  policy  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  la  one  of  national  uniformity  aa 
the  Supreme  Court  haa  repeatedly  recog- 
nised, eg..  San  Diego  Vniona  v.  Garmon,  859 
VS.  236;  Iron  Workers  v.  Perko,  873  U.S.  701; 
Teamsters  Union  v.  Morton.  377  U.S.  263;  Bus 
Employees  v.  Lockriige.  403  n.&  217.  i  14(B) 
Is  a  limited  exception  to  the  NUtA's  policy 
of  national  uniformity,  and  was  adopted  by 
Congresa  In  1047  aa  part  of  a  compromlae  on 
the  whole  union  aecurlty  problem. 

That  compromlae  provided  that  workers 
could  be  required  to  be  members  of  the 
union,  that  la,  to  tender  to  the  union  full 
initiation  fees  and  periodic  dues  payable  by 
members,  provided  that  there  was  an  agree- 
ment with  the  employer  to  that  effect  and 
that  such  obligation  would  not  become  effec- 
tive until  a  prescribed  period  thereafter. 

In  reaching  that  compromise,  the  Hoiiae- 
49enate  conferees  In  1947  adopted  the  Houae 
proposal  to  leave  intact  the  constitutional 
provisions  and  statutes  of  some  States  which 
outlawed  union  security  arrangements.  It 
was  imderstood  at  the  time  to  be  a  narrow 
and  Unllted  exception  to  the  general  policy  of 
uniformity  and  It  has  been  so  construed  by 
the  Supreme  C!ourt. 

See  House  Report  No.  346  on  HA.  8030. 
P.  44,  House  Ck>nf.  Report  No.  610  on  HJt. 
3030.  p.  60;  these  proTlBlons  are  quoted  In 
Retail  Clerks  v.  Scfeerm«r/iom,  376  VS.  99, 
101,noteB8and9. 

The  principle  of  national  uniformity  has 

'^    been  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 

mean  that  picketing  to  obtain  an  agreement 

which  would  violate  a  State  rlght-to-work 

law  Is  a  subject  of  Federal,  not  State  law. 

Aa  the  court  held  In  Schermerhom: 

"On  the  other  hand,  picketing  In  order  to 
get  an  employer  to  execute  rn  agreement  to 
hire  all-union  labor  In  violation  of  a  State 
union-security  statute  lies  exclusively  In  the 
federal  domain  (£,ocaI  Union  429  v.  Fams- 
uorth  A  Chambers  Co.  363  UjS.,  949,  and 
Local  No.  438  V.  Curry,  371  UJS.  634) ,  because 
State  power,  recognized  by  {14(B),  begins 
on2y  with  actual  negotiation  and  execution 
of  the  type  of  agreement  described  by  ^  14 
(B). 

"Absent  such  an  agreement,  conduct  argu- 
ably an  unfair  labor  practice  woUd  be  a 
matter  for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board." 

The  Supreme  Court's  limitation  of  State 
power  in  Schermerhorn  was  necessary,  to 
prevent  the  undermining  of  statutory  policy 
preserving  the  right  to  strike  and  Congress' 
determination  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  was  to  be  the  sole  vehicle  for  en- 
forcing limitations  on  that  right. 

There  Is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  depart 
from  this  long-settled  congressional  policy 
with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  toe  re- 
marks of  toe  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  have  certainly  failed  to  show 
why  there  would  be  no  need  for  thto 
amendment,  because  under  the  present 
law  situs  picketing  to  not  permitted  in 
any  Stote.  After  thto  biU  to  passed— and 
the  lndlcati<ms  are  that  it  wiU  be--Bitus 
picketing  will  be  permitted  throughout 
the  land;  but  if  toe  amendment  of  toe 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  adopted.  It 


would  allow  States  to  vary  toe  situation 
as  regards  their  particular  States.  We  do 
not  have  situs  picketing  anywhere  now. 
If  thto  bill  to  passed,  we  would  have  it  in 
all  States  hiltlally;  but  that  would  be 
subject  to  being  changed  in  toose  States 
tiiat  change  it.  So  toere  would  be  some 
forwud  movttnent  toward  situs  picket- 
ing. 

The  situation  to  exactly  toe  same  as 
regards  right-to-work  laws.  Under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  toe  right- 
to-woric  principle  to  not  respected;  but 
States  are  permitted  to  establish  such 
rU^t  if  they  enact  legislation  to  toat 
effect— exactly  a  parallel  situati<m.  So  if 
toey  can  have  a  different  field  of  opera- 
tion wito  respect  to  right-to-work  laws, 
and  toe  right-to-work  principle  not  re- 
spected under  national  legislation  but 
pomitted  imder  national  legislation  to 
States  that  adopt  that  principle,  that  to 
an  exact  parallel  to  toe  situation  that 
will  extot  if  thto  amendment  to  agreed  to: 
situs  picketing  permitted  throughout  toe 
countoy.  but  toe  States  having  a  right  to 
say  under  their  Jurisdicticms  situs  pick- 
eting will  not  be  permitted. 

At  thto  point,  we  have  no  right  at  all 
to  have  situs  picketing.  So  why  would 
toe  amendment  of  toe  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama infringe  on  the  rights  of  organized 
labor,  which  does  not  have  the  right  any- 
where to  have  situs  picketing  now, 
whereas  if  toe  bill  to  passed  wito  toe 
amendment  of  toe  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, toey  will  have  situs  picketing 
throughout  toe  Nation  except  in  toose 
areas  where  the  State  legislature  of  a 
particular  State  says,  "No,  thanks"? 

Just  as  we  want  a  right-to-work  law, 
we  do  not  want  to  accept  the  principle  of 
situs  picketing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  thto  to  entirely  con- 
stotent  and  in  line  wito  section  14(b) .  It 
does  allow  the  States  to  set  up  a  different 
procedure  from  what  to  set  up  imder  toe 
National  Labor  Relations  law. 

I  believe  it  to  a  sound  amendment.  It 
to  an  amendment  toat  recognizes  toe 
principle  of  States  rights.  If  Congress  to 
unwilUng  to  wipe  out  toe  right  of  States 
to  have  right-to-work  laws,  toey  are  not 
willing  to  force  on  toe  States  a  concept 
toat  does  not  permit  right-to-work  laws, 
why,  toen,  should  toey  not  be  willing  to 
pass  toe  situs  picketing  law  by  giving  toe 
Stetes  the  right  to  provide  toat  toat 
concept  shall  not  be  applicable  in  toat 
particular  State? 

I  have  no  further  comments  to  make 
wito  respect  to  toe  amendment.  It  to  not 
a  question  toat  I  feel  that  toe  situs 
picketing  law  will  interfere  wito  right- 
to-work  laws.  Of  course,  everyone  knows 
toey  are  not  going  to  intertere  wlto  that. 
But  toat  does  not  answer  toe  question. 

Should  toe  States  be  permitted  to 
provide  that  toto  concept  of  situs  picket- 
ing should  not  be  toe  law  in  toat  par- 
ticular Stete  if  toe  legtolature  should 
outiaw  situs  picketing  in  that  State? 

I  believe  it  to  a  good  amendment.  I 
believe  it  would  provide  a  whole  lot  better 
feeling  on  toe  part  of  toe  people  through- 
out toe  country.  I  think  it  would  make 
the  law  easier  to  accept  where  toe  State 
legtolature  has  toe  rii^t  to  follow  a  dif- 
ferent route. 

I  urge  toe  adoption  of  toe  amendment. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion to  on  agreeing  to  Jlie  amendment  of 
toe  Senator  fnmi  /Jahama.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  toe  roll. 

The  asstotant  legislative  clerk  called 
toe  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  toe  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALi) ,  toe  Senator  from  Bflnnesota 
(Mr.  HuMPBRiT),  toe  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pxu.) ,  and  toe  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KsmnDT) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  toe  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culvxk)  and  toe  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Husdustoit) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  toe  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  to  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  f  urtoer  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  toe  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Hxticphrzt)  and  toe  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pxu.)  would  each  vote 
"nay."       

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  toat  toe 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask), 
toe  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkarson)  . 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott),  and  toe  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  TmntMoirD)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  furtoer  tumounce  toat,  if  present 
and  voting,  toe  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  thto  vote,  toe  Senator  from  Souto 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thuuiono)  to  paired  wito 
toe  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Casi)  .  If  present  and  voting,  toe  Senator 
fnHn  Souto  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  toe  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

IRoUcaU  Vote  No.  481  Leg.] 

TEA&— 35 


AUen 

Domenld 

IfcClure 

Baker 

EasUand 

Morgan 

Bartlett 

Paimin 

Nunn 

Bentaen 

Fong 

SooU. 

Brock 

Gam 

WUllam  L 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

Sparkman 

Bumpers 

Stennls 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Stone 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

HoUlngs 

Cannon 

Hruska 

"Tower 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Young 

C\utU 

lAsalt 

Dole 

McCleUan 
NAYS— 64 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Uuakle 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Beau 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Pastora 

Blden 

Inouye 

Percy 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Burdidi 

JaviU 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Bobert  C.  Leahy 

Bibicoff 

Church 

Long 

Roth 

Clark 

Magnuaon 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Ifanafleld 

Stafford 

Durkln 

llathlas 

Stevens 

Bagleton 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Pord 
aiedb 

IfcOovem 

Symington 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Ttmney 

Orlffln 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Hart,  Gary 

Ifoas 

WUUama 

NOT  VOTINO— 11 

Case  Hiwtphrey  PeU 

Culver  Kennedy  Scott.  Hugh 

Hart,  Philip  A.  ICondale  Thurmond 

Huddleston  Pearson 

So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 
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Mr.  wnj.TAUW.  Mr.  President.  I  more 
to  mcntMlder  tli*  vote  by  which  the 
MWWMimept  mm  rejected. 

Mr.  JACSaaas.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  ma 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATTIKU).  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  I  have  civen  detailed  atten- 
tion with  reqwct  to  congressional  efforts 
toward  enacting  legislation  to  aUow 
building  trade  mions  the  right  to  extend 
picket  lines  to  an  entire  construction  site. 
As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  bill  under 
wwTsirteratton.  B.  1479.  would  void  a  1951 
Supreme  Court  decision.  NLRB  against 
Denver  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council,  which,  by  andlcatlon.  imposed 
limitations  on  the  extent  to  which  strike 
activities  by  unions  can  occur  on  a  gen- 
eral construction  site. 

nils  is  an  issue  of  vital  significance 
to  both  union  and  management  alike. 
Implementation  of  the  provision  af  8. 
1479  may  well  have  a  significant  econom- 
ic impact  on  the  $135  billion  construction 
industry,  it  win  have  a  long-term  effect 
on  the  costs  of  building  construction  to 
the  public  at  large,  and  it  will  fundamen- 
tally alter  the  present  balance  of  power 
in  labor-management  negotiations. 

Olven  these  and  other  important  con- 
siderations, I  believed  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  give  exacting  and  thorough  review 
to  both  the  legal  and  practical  ratifica- 
tions of  8.  1479.  to  weigh  my  belief  in 
the  right  of  unions  to  picket  against  the 
ri^t  of  innocent  parties  to  be  exempt 
from  certain  coercion  and  force  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution.  I  have  stud- 
ied these  matters  carefully,  and  I  intend 
to  oppose  passage  of  this  biU. 

For  nearly  a  quarter-century,  the 
buOding  trades  unions  have  been  at- 
tempting to  overturn,  through  the  legis- 
lative process,  the  picketing  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Denver  Building  Trades 
decision.  The  decision  held  that  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  on  a  con- 
struction site  are  separate  legal  entities 
for  the  purpose  of  what  constitutes,  im- 
der  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum- 
Oriflln  amendments  to  the  National 
lAbor  Relations  Act,  an  Illegal  second- 
ary boycott  Such  secondary  activities 
Iv  unions  have  long  been  highly  re- 
stricted, or  prohibited  outright,  because 
of  their  economic  Impact  on  innocent  or 
neutral  third  parties  by  unfairly  Involv- 
ing the  third  party  In  a  labor  dispute 
that  is  not  of  his  making,  and  that  is 
beyond  his  power  to  control. 

Ihe  potentially  damaging  effects  of 
widespread  secondary  boycotts  were 
given  particular  emphasis  in  the  years 
following  World  War  n.  when,  in  1947, 
Congress  reacted  to  a  wave  of  post-war 
strikes  and  lost  man  hours  by  writing  a 
prohibition  against  secondary  boycotts 
into  the  Taft-HarOey  Act. 

The  secondary  boycott  provision  of  the 
1947  act— now  section  8(b)(4)(B)— 
prohibits  union  conduct  which  induces 
employees  to  engage  in  strikes  or  con- 
certed refusals  to  work  where  the  ob- 
jective is  to  force  an  employer  to  cease 
doing  bushiess  with  any  other  person. 
Hie  act  provides  for  mandatory  injunc- 
tive relief  and  permitted  money  damages 
in  the  event  of  such  activity. 


Central  to  the  questions  surrounding 
S.  1479  is  the  unique  relationship  be- 
tween labor  and  management  charac- 
teristic of  a  construction  project,  where- 
on employees  from  a  number  of  separate 
firms.  Including  the  general  contractor 
and  selected  subcontractors,  are  working 
at  a  common  site.  This  situation  is  in 
contrast  to  operations  at  a  manufactur- 
ing or  textile  plant,  for  example,  where 
workers  representing  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent unions  work  and  negotiate  with  a 
single  firm.  On  a  construction  project, 
with  many  different  employees  involved, 
the  situation  often  exists  wherein  imlon 
and  nonimlon  firms  can  be  working  at 
the  same  Job  site.  This  may  lead  to  ef- 
forts by  unions  to  organize  the  non- 
tmlon  employees  on  the  site,  and  to  put 
pressure  on  the  union  employers  to  cease 
doing  business  with  the  nonunion  firm. 

Under  existing  law,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Denver  Building  Trades  decision,  any 
effort  by  a  union  to  place  a  picket  around 
the  entire  Job  site,  thus  incorporating 
both  miion  and  nonunion  contractor  Into 
an  Isolated  dispute,  constitutes  a  sec- 
ondary union  activity  and  is.  therefore, 
prohibited. 

8. 1479  is  designed  to  overturn  the  Den- 
ver building  trades  decision.  Proponents 
of -this  legislation  argue  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  employers  on  a  construction 
site  is,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  iden- 
tical with  a  manufacturing  site.  They 
claim  the  "fiction"  that  each  contractor 
and  subcontractor  of  a  building  site  is 
a  separate.  Independent  employer  should 
be  ended,  and  that  the  right  to  picket 
all  employers,  even  if  some  have  fully 
complied  with  imion  demands,  should  be 
extended  to  trade  imions. 

Against  this  assxunption,  and  for  the 
time  being  laying  aside  economic  con- 
siderations and  the  rights  of  nonunion 
workers  or  members  of  Independent 
unions,  examination  must  be  given  to 
a  situation,  which  can  arise  under  pro- 
visions of  8.  1479.  which  will  unfairly 
involve  a  truly  innocent  employer  In  a 
labor  dispute.  It  is  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  this  specific  employer,  exclusive 
of  all  other  potential  impacts  under  this 
bill,  which  leads  me  to  oppose  this  legis- 
lation. The  situation  is  as  follows : 

A  general  contractor  has  negotiated 
successfully  a  long-term  agreement  with 
the  six  trade  unions  with  which  he  gen- 
erally deals.  These  Include  the  cement 
masons,  operating  engineers,  laborers, 
carpenters,  ironworkers,  and  teamsters. 

The  general  contractor  has  met  all 
union  demands  with  respect  to  wages, 
working  conditions,  et  cetera.  He  has 
operated  in  good  faith.  In  the  course  of 
trying  to  establish  a  bid  for  a  10-story 
hoQ)ltal  complex  badly  needed  by  the 
community,  the  general  contractor  seeks 
and  receives  an  estimate  for  the  installa- 
tion of  electrical  wiring  from  a  union 
subcontractor.  With  fuU  knowledge  that, 
under  provision  of  the  law  Congress  is 
now  considering,  the  entire  hospital  site 
might  be  struck. should  he  hire  a  non- 
union subcontractor,  the  general  con- 
tractor  seeks  only  to  hire  an  electrical 
subcontractor  who  has  also  met  imion 
demands.  However,  the  general  contrac- 
tCMT  has  no  c(mtnd  over  negotiations  be- 
tween the  electricians'  imion  and  the 


subcontractor.  These  negotiations  ai« 
held  outside  the  general  contractor's 
purview  and  not  in  conjunction  with  the 
agreement  he  reached  with  his  six 
unions.  Although  the  general  contractor 
has  sought  only  to  hire  a  imion  subcon- 
tractor, he  cannot  anticipate  a  future 
grievance  which  may  be  brou^t  against 
the  subcontractor  by -the  union  when 
the  contract  expires. 

The  general  contractor  succeeds  in  his 
efforts  to  receive  the  bid  for  the  hospital 
and  construction  on  the  2-year  project 
begins. 

Nine  months  into  construction,  the 
electricians  are  laying  "seams"  in  each  of 
the  bottom  stories  of  the  building  for  fu- 
ture electrical  work  when  all  10  stories 
are  complete. 

Two  months  later,  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  electricians'  union  and  the  sub- 
contractor expires.^  New  demands  are 
then  made  upon  the  employer  by  the 
union  which  he^feels  are  excessive  and 
tmjustified.  He  refuses  to  meet  these  de- 
mands and  subsequent  efforts  at  nego- 
tiating differences  fail. 

The  electrical  contractor  Is  struck.  In 
order  to  publicize  their  demands,  and' 
under  the  power  granted  to  them  in  8. 
1479,  the  electricians'  union  irickets  the 
entire  hospital  site.  The  six  unions,  with 
which  the  general  contractor  has  estab- 
lished a  long-term  contract,  refuse  to 
cross  that  picket  line  and  the  entire  op- 
eration is  shut  down.  The  Job  stands  idle 
for  weeks  while  the  grievance  of  the  elec- 
tricians' union  remains  unresolved.  The 
general  contractor,  who  under  existing 
law  has  the  option  to  continue  construc- 
tion In  the  hope  that  the  strike  will  be 
resolved,  is,  under  common  situs  provi- 
sions, without  options. 

My  concern  then  is  with  the  general 
contractor  who  has  made  concerted  ef- 
forts to  meet  union  demands,  who  has 
refused  to  hire  nonimlon  subcontractors, 
who,  in  short,  has  complied  in  total  to 
the  letter  and  expectations  of  8.  1479. 
and  yet  may  face  economic  loss  of  the 
most  serious  nature.  The  right  of  the 
generator  contractor,  as  well  as  other 
subcontractors  in  a  like  situation,  to  pur- 
sue economic  gain  must  be  acknowledged 
and  affirmed  if  this  bill  is  to  have  a 
fimdamental  basis  in  constitutional 
guarantees  agalst  unfair  and  unneces- 
sary coercion' As  now  written,  this  legis- 
lation, as  applied  under  the  above-men- 
tioned criteria,  critically  abridges  those 
rights. 

Congress  must  recognize  that,  in 
an  effort  to  extend  "equal  rights"  to 
the  many,  it  might  well  vitiate  the  rights 
of  the  few.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  matter  carefully.  Beyond 
the  dire  economic  claims.  Justified  or  un- 
justified, and  beyond  the  decades-old 
legal  questions  surrounding  tiie  relation- 
ship of  contractors  on  a  Job  site  follow- 
ing the  Denver  Bulldhig  Trades  decision, 
there  lies  the  ongoing,  fundamental  com- 
mitment of  a  democratic  government  to 
protect  the  innocent  against  political  and 
ecmiomic  power  beyond  his  power  to  con- 
trol Such  protectt<m  is  lost  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation  and  I  cannot 
therefore  with  clear  conscience  support 
it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  THE  PEXSERAL  IN- 
SECTICHDE,  FDNOICIDE.  AND  RO- 
DENnCIDE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
uitfualmous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
ttiat  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  cal- 
endar No.  438,  B.M.  8841. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  8841)  to  extend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act, 
ifl  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFl-TCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

On  page  6.  in  line  9,  strike  "Secretary."." 
and  Insert  "Secretary."; 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  10.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(D)     PttBLICATION    in    THK    rSODtAL    RMIB- 

TB.— The  Administrator  shall,  simultane- 
ously with  any  notification  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  this  paragraph  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  any  proposed  or  final  regula-' 
tlon.  publish  such  notification  In  the  Fsd- 
ersl  Register.". 

On  page  5.  In  line  22,  strike  "Is"  and  In- 
sert "are"; 

On  page  6.  In  line  1.  after  "$47,868,000" 
Insert  a  comma  and  "and  for  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1,  1976,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  the  sum  of  S47.200,000.".": 

On  page  6,  in  line  36,  strike  "shall"  and 
Insert  "may"; 

On  page  7,  In  line  7,  strike  "take"  and 
Insert  "pass"; 

On  page  8.  In  line  21,  after  the  period, 
Insert  "The  Administrator  may  require  such 
Information  from  the  nominees  to  the  ad- 
visory panel  as  he  deems  necessary,  and  be 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the 
name,  address,  and  professional  affiliations 
of  each  nominee."; 

On  page  9,  In  line  8,  after  the  period,  In- 
sert "In  order  to  assure  the  objectivity  ot 
the  advisory  pannl,  the  Administrator  abaU 
promulgate  regulations  regarding  conflicts 
of  Interest  with  respect  to  the  members  of 
the  panel."."; 

On  page  11,  In  line  11,  after  the  word  "re- 
quest". Insert  "in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  23(c)  of  this  act,"; 

On  page  11,  beginning  with  line  18,  insert 
the  following: 

SK.  12.  Section  8(c)(1)(D)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide 
Act,  as  amended,  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(D)  If  requested  by  the  Administrator, 
a  full  description  of  the  tests  made  and  the 
reeiUts  thereof  upon  which  the  claims  are 
based,  except  that  data  submitted  on  or  after 
October  21,  1972,  In  support  of  an  application 
shall  not,  without  permission  of  the  appli- 
cant, be  considered  by  the  Administrator  In 
support  of  any  other  i4>pllcatlon  for  regis- 
tration unless  sucta  other  applicant  shall 
have  first  offered  to  pay  reasonable  oompenaa- 
tlon  for  producing  the  test  daU  to  be  reUed 
upon  and  such  data  Is  not  protected  from  dis- 
closure by  section  10(b).  This  provision  with 
regard  to  compensation  for  producing  the 
test  data  to  be  relied  upon  shaU  apply  with 
''«q>ect  to  all  i^tpUcatlons  for  registration 
submitted  on  or  after  October  21,  1972.  If 
the  parties  cannot  agree  on  the  amoiint  and 
method  of  payment,  the  Administrator  ahaU 
Biake  such  determination  said  may  fix  audi 
other  terms  aod  oondtttons  as  may  toe  raa- 


sonable  under  the  drcumstanoee.  The  Ad- 
ministrator's determination  shall  be  made  on 
the  record  after  notice  and  opportunity  (or 
hesolng.  If  either  party  does  not  agree  with 
said  determination,  he  may.  within  thirty 
days,  take  an  appeal  to  the  Federal  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  he  resides 
with  respect  to  either  the  sunount  of  the  pay- 
ment or  the  terms  of  payment,  or  both.  Regis- 
tration shall  not  be  delayed  pending  the  de- 
termination of  reasonable  compensation  be- 
tween the  applicants,  by  the  Administrator 
or  by  the  court.". 

On  page  13.  beginning  with  line  1.  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  13.  Section  16(b)  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"pubUc  hearing"  In  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following:  "pursuant  to  section  6  of  this 
Act". 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  staff  member  Reg- 
inald Gilliam  of  my  staff  be  granted  floor 
priflleges  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  be  permitted  to  be 
present  on  the  floor  during  consideration 
of  HJl.  8841,  including  all  rollcall  votes 
thereon:  Michael  R.  McLeod,  Carl  P. 
Rose,  Dale  L.  Stansbury,  William  A.  Tag- 
gart,  and  Forest  W.  Reece. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill 
as  tiiereby  amended  be  treated  as  orig- 
inal text  for  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Alabama?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate,  H.R.  8841,  would  extend 
for  2  years  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlcide  Act.  It  would  also  amend 
the  law  in  several  important  respects. 

This  legislation  is  Important  because 
it  responds  to  several  pnx>blems  which 
have  developed  since  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972. 

Passage  of  FEPCA  in  1972  marked  a 
significant  change  in  the  regulation  of 
pesticides.  First,  It  provided  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  use  of  pesticides  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  labeling  and 
Interstate  distribution.  Second,  it  ex- 
tended pesticide  regulation  to  intrastate 
commerce. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  changes,  the 
Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972  made  several  other  im- 
portant changes  in  the  law.  It  gave  EPA 
strong,  new  enforcement  authorities.  It 
authorized  EPA  to  cancel  or  suspend  the 
registration  of  any  pesticide  that  it 
found  to  have  unreasonable  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  envl'x>nment.  It  authorized 
EPA  to  classify  pesticides  for  general  use 
or  for  restricted  use  by  qualified  applica- 
tors, depending  on  the  haaards. 


In  short,  the  1972  act  gave  to  a  newly 
created  agency — the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency — ^both  the  direction  and 
the  tools  to  adequatdy  protect  the  envi- 
ronment from  unacceptable  hazards  In 
the  use  of  pesticides. 

As  a  new  Agency,  EPA  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  In  administering  the 
law.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  great 
regularity  with  which  suits  have  l>een 
brought  against  EPA  over  its  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticlde  Act. 

The  Agency  has  been  sued  frequentiy. 
both  by  those  who  ocxitend  that  the 
Agency  has  gone  too  far,  and  by  those 
who  contend  that  It  has  not  gone  far 
enough  in  protecting  the  environment. 

HJl.  8841,  the  bUl  that  Is  now  before 
the  Senate,  basically  reflects  the  view 
that,  in  its  difficult  task  of  protecting 
the  environment,  EIPA  has  not  given  ade- 
quate attention  and  concern  to  the  im- 
pact of  its  actions  on  the  American 
farmer,  our  food  production  capacity, 
and  the  price  that  consumers  must  pay 
for  food  at  retail  markets. 

Congress  provided  for  3-year  appropri- 
ation authority  for  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Pesticide  Control  Act  because  it 
felt  that  legislative  oversight  might  be 
needed.  The  hearings  that  have  been 
held  this  year  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Ck>mmlttees  bear  out 
the  wisdom  of  this  decision. 

When  the  committee  held  hearings 
In  May  on  the  extension  of  the  funding 
authorization,  it  was  made  acutely 
aware  of  the  widespread  dissatisfaction 
in  the  way  that  FIFRA  was  being  admin- 
istered. Witnesses  representing  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  environmen- 
tal groups,  representatives  of  several 
State  departments  of  agriculture,  farm 
organizations,  and  industry  representa- 
tives, were  in  general  agreement  that 
the  basic  law  weis  sound  and  appropri- 
ate. However,  there  was  quite  a  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  EPA's  admin- 
istration and  Implementation  of  this  law. 

This  diversity  of  opinion  is  under- 
standable when  the  controversial  nature 
of  pesticide  control  is  considered.  Every 
decision  must  necessarily  balance  the 
cost  and  benefits  of  the  proposed  action 
to  be  taken.  In  all  decisions  there  are 
tradeoffs  between  the  often  conflicting 
objectives  of  envlronmenUil  protection 
and  the  economic  advantages  of  pesticide 
uses. 

To  provide  adequate  time  to  consider 
fully  the  conflicting  views,  certain  provi- 
sions of  law,  EPA's  implementation  of 
the  law,  and  to  consider  smd  assess*pos- 
sible  solutions.  Congress  twice  passed 
interim  extensions  of  funding. 

F^irther  hearings,  analy.sis,  and  con- 
sideration occurred  In  the  interim,  and 
the  House  passed  H.R.  8841,  which  pro- 
vided several  amendments  to  FIFRA  that 
address  the  p.  incipal  questions  regarding 
tlie  intent  of  the  act.  as  well  as  its  im- 
plementation. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  considered  the  House 
bill  and  has  made  additional  changes 
that  are  deemed  necessary  to  assure  bal- 
ance, continuity,  and  realization  of  the 
basic  intent  of  the  law. 
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Nearly  an  of  the  changes  that  H.R. 
•841  would  make  In  the  basic  law  repre- 
MDt  eompromlM  positions  necessary  to 
make  the  law  workable  and  to  assure 
rcsponatreness  in  the  administrating 
agency. 

The  committee  has  made  additional 
reflnements  in  HJl.  8841  in  an  effort  to 
accommodate  the  various  concerns  ex- 
pressed about  the  bill  during  2  days  of 
hearings  held  on  October  28  and  29. 

During  the  past  3  years,  unforeseen  dif- 
ficulties and  administrative  bottlenecks 
have  seriously  delayed  implementation. 
Tile  amendments  included  in  HM.  8841 
should  solve  a  large  share  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  extension  of  the  authorization 
of  apiiroprlatlons  for  2  years  rather  than 
1  ihould  also  facilitate  continuity  in 
the  Implementation  of  the  law  in  order 
that  the  industry  and  agriculture  can  get 
on  with  their  regular  responsibilities 
while  assuring  the  well-being  of  the  en- 
vironment and  health  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  principal 
provlslrais  of  HJl.  8841,  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, be  included  in  the  Rccou  at  this 
pi^t  In  my  remaito. 

"Riere  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoiB,  as  f oUowB : 
9mauMT  or  PsnrczPAL  PBonsioira  or  HJt. 

8841,  AS  AMXWBt  BT  THB  ComnmB  OH 

AuuiiULTma  ams 
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HJL  8841.  M  uiMnded  by  the  Committee. 
•standi  and  smmids  the  FMeral  InMctldde. 
rnnglfilde.  and  Bodenttdda  Act.  The  major 
proTMons  of  the  bUl  would— 

(1)  Kxtand  for  two  yean  the  appioprls- 
tlODs  anthnrlMtlon  for  the  EnTironmental 
Pwtectloa  Agency  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions ot  WRA.  Hie  bill  authorlBes  to  be 
■pproprutad  847468,000  for  the  period  Oc- 
tober 1,  1875,  through  September  30.  197S, 
sad  847^00,000  for  the  period  October  1, 
1078,  throogh  September  30,  1977. 

(8)  Baqutre  the  Administrator  of  KPA  to 
proiflde  the  Seeratsiy  of  Agrlcultxire  with 
eopiea  of  proposed  change*  In  pesUclde 
cUaalflcatlon  or  cancellation  actions  60  days 
prior  to  publication.  The  Secretary  would 
b*^  80  days  in  which  to  oomment.  The 
proposed  action,  the  Secretarya  reeponae, 
and  SPA'S  reply  to  the  Secretary's  reeponae 
are  to  be  pnbUahed  together  In  the  I>Meral 
Baglatar.  Sueb  prooedurea  do  not  apply  in 
the  case  at  suspension  actions  when  an  Im- 
m^rat  haaard  to  public  health  has  been 
determined.  (The  time  requirements  may 
be  waived  or  modified  to  the  extent  agreed 
upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary.) 

Baaleally,  the  same  procedure  would  apply 
with  respect  to  propoeed  regulations  and 
final  ragulatloos.  except  that  the  periods  for 
notice  and  oomment  for  final  regulations 
wouldbe  30  days  and  16  daya,  respectively. 
Howerer,  public  notice  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
later  is  to  be  made  with  reepect  to  advance 
notification  to  the  Secretary  of  any  proposed 
or  final  regulation. 

(8)  Require  the  EPA  to  provide  the  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Commltteee  with  ad- 
vance copies  of  proposed  regulations  and 
final  regulatlona. 

(4)  Authorize  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
to  consider  the  completion  of  a  certtflcatlon 
f"^  ss  fulfillment  of  the  private  applicator 
esrtlfieatlon  provision.  The  Administrator 
may  require  an  afllrmatloB  on  the  form  that 
the  applicator  has  completed  an  EPA  ap- 
ptoved  training  program,  and  that  pesticide 
daalers  sr*  Uoenaed  tuder  an  approved  State 


program.  The  Administrator  may  not  re- 
quire an  ^pllcator  to  pass  an  examination. 

(5)  Amend  the  provUlon  In  the  Act  re- 
quiring that  an  applicant  for  registration 
of  a  pesticide  pay  reaaonable  compensation 
If  he  relies  on  the  test  daU  submitted  by 
another  applicant.  The  amendment  provides 
that  only  data  submitted  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 21.  1972.  Is  compensable;  the  data  com- 
pensation provision  applies  to  all  implica- 
tions for  registration  submitted  on  or  after 
October  21,  1972;  both  parties  to  a  dilute 
on  compensation  of  data  are  given  the 
same  rights  In  the  courts;  and  registration 
of  a  peetlclde  is  not  to  be  delayed  pending 
the  determination  of  a  dispute  on  reasonable 
compensation. 

(0)  Require  the  EPA  to  asseas  the  In^wct 
of  propoeed  changes  In  classlflcatlon  or 
cancellations  on  production  and  prices  of 
agrictUtural  commodities,  retaU  food  prices, 
or  other  effects  on  the  agricultural  economy. 
The  impact  statement  Is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  and  published 
In  the  FMeral  Register. 

(7)  Ertabllsh  a  scientific  sdvlsory  panel 
consisting  of  7  members  appointed  by  the 
Administrates  from  a  list  of  12  nominees 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Health  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  EPA 
Is  required  to  submit  propoeed  changes  In 
classification,  cancellatloiu,  and  regulatlona 
to  the  panel  for  comment  as  to  the  Impact 
on  health  and  environment  of  the  action 
propoeed.  In  addition,  the  panel's  comments 
and  the  Administrator's  reqwnae  are  to  be 
publUhed  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(8)  Require  the  EPA — in  exempting  any 
FMleral  or  State  agency  from  any  pro- 
vision of  FIFRA  because  of  emergency  con- 
ditions— to  consult  (at  their  request)  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor 
of  any  State  concerned  In  determining 
whether  emergency  conditions  exist. 

(9)  Add  a  new  provision  requiring  the 
EPA  and  States  to  develop  materials  on 
Integrated  pest  management  techniques  and 
advise  Interested  individuals  of  their  avail- 
ability. 

(10)  Provide  that  experimental  use  per- 
mits may  be  Issued  to  agricultural  research 
Institutions    for    cancelled    pesticides. 

(11)  Extend  for  an  additional  year  the 
time  for  Implementation  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  FIFRA. 

Bfr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  be 
good  for  the  American  fanner  and  the 
American  consumer,  as  well  as  for  the 
environment.  It  provides  a  framework 
in  which  agricultural  interests  will  re- 
ceive proper  consideration  In  the  deci- 
sionmaking processes  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  senior  Senator 
trom  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart), 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Environment  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  for  his  cooperation  in 
the  expeditious  consideration  of  H.R. 
8841.  He  has  submitted  many  helpful 
ideas  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  some  of  these  are  re- 
flected in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  Also  the  jimlor  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nblsok)  has  been  quite 
helpful  in  the  comlderatlon  of  this 
legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
the  committee  bill  without  substantial 
change  and  that  we  may  quickly  pro- 
ceed to  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  in  confer- 
ence. The  authorization  for  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide 


Act  expires  on  November  15.  and  it  b 
Imperative  that  we  act  quickly. 

I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  be  a 
mlnhniim  number  of  amendments  and 
that  no  controversial  amendments  or 
amendments  producing  a  great  deal  ol 
controversy  will  be  offered  on  the  floor 
in  order  that  we  will  be  able  to  conclude 
this  matter  with  the  House  conferees  at 
an  early  date. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  outlined  the  provi- 
sions of  HJl.  8841  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  three  provisions  of  the  bill. 

1.    CXBTmCATION    8TAKDAX0S    FOB    PaiVATX 
APPLICATOBS 

The  1972  FIFRA  amendments  required 
that  all  applicators  of  restricted  use  pes- 
ticides meet  certain  standards  to  be  de- 
termined by  each  State.  As  the  States 
begin  to  formulate  their  certification 
plans,  it  Is  the  intent  of  the  cranmlttee 
to  Indicate  with  the  amendment  con- 
tained in  H.R.  8841  that  EPA  not  require 
the  States  to  overburden  farmers  with 
red  tape.  Farmers  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  dangers  of  pesticides  and  it  will 
benefit  no  one  to  require  farmers  to  com- 
plete burdensome  testing  requirements 
in  order  to  occasionally  use  a  pesticide. 

n.    BCONOMIC    IMPACT    STATEMXIfT 

I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  the  pro- 
vision of  HJl.  8841  requiring  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  to  prepare  an  economic 
impact  statement  with  regard  to  the  ef- 
fect upon  agricultural  production  and 
prices  and  retail  food  prices  of  any  pro- 
posed action  with  regard  to  pesticides. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip 
H.  Hart)  ,  who  was  active  in  drafting  the 
1972  amendments,  has  indicated  in  a 
letter  to  the  Committee  on  Agxlcultura 
and  Forestry  that — 

The  Secretary  should  prepare  the  economic 
Impact  statement  because  substantial  liti- 
gation may  arise  from  the  requirement  that 
EPA  publish  what  amounts  to  an  agricultural 
Impact  statement.  Judicial  review  of  the 
statement  on  procedural  grounds,  separate 
and  apart  from  review  of  the  substance  of  a 
final  EPA  action,  could  seriously  hamper  ef- 
forts to  deal  promptly  with  cancellations  or 
changes  of  classification. 

The  economic  Impact  of  proposed  reg- 
ulatory actions  must  be  fully  considered 
as  part  of  the  decisionmaking  process  in 
order  to  properly  detennine  whether  or 
not  the  benefits  of  use  of  a  pesticide  equal 
or  outweigh  the  risks  associated  with 
the  use  of  a  particular  pesticide.  Accord- 
ingly, the  agency  responsible  for  making 
this  decision  should  prepare  the  econom- 
ic Impact  statement,  EPA  in  this  case, 
rather  than  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. We  have  provided  in  this  bill  for 
comment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  proposed  EPA  actions  and  certidnly 
the  USDA  view  of  ttie  economic  Impact 
will  be  a  part  of  those  comments. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  an  eco- 
nomic Impact  statement  Is  to  require  the 
proponent  of  a  proposed  action  to  thor- 
oughly assess  the  economic  consequences 
of  such  action  prior  to  institution.  Ilie 
primary  purpose  of  the  economic  impact 
statement  as  required  in  HH.  8841  is 
to  assure  that  EPA.  the  regulator,  has 
adequately  considered  the  economic  oon- 
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sequences  of  contemplated  regulatory 
action.  In  these  circumstances.  It  would 
be  entirely  inappropriate  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  be  reqMnsible  for 
the  preparation  of  the  economic  Impact 
statement. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  agricultural 
Impact  statement  covers  much  more  than 
the  direct  Impact  on  XJB.  agriculture. 
Any  impact  on  n.8.  agriculture  is  shared 
by  the  entire  population  and  has  rami- 
fications that  apply  to  the  entire  econo- 
my of  the  Nation.  USDA  does,  of  course. 
possess  the  most  abundant  expertise  on 
ttie  economics  associated  with  agricul- 
tural productivity.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that 
EPA  and  USDA  can,  and  should,  mutu- 
ally woric  out  a  system  of  gathering  in- 
formation that  would  permit  an  orderly 
^proach  to  the  problem. 

m.   TBST  DATA  COlCFKIVSATIOIf 

Probably  one  of  the  most  controversial 
provisions  of  the  1972  FIFRA  amend- 
ments was  a  provision  prohibiting  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  from  using  test 
data  submitted  in  support  of  one  regis- 
tration application  from  using  the  same 
data  in  support  of  a  subsequent  appli- 
cation without  compensation  being  paid 
by  the  second  applicant  to  the  first  ap- 
plicant for  the  use  of  such  data. 

Mr.  President.  I  supported  this  pro- 
vision In  the  1972  act  because  I  believe 
it  unfair  for  subsequent  applicants  to 
"get  a  free  ride"  on  test  data  generated 
at  great  expense  by  an  original  applicant. 
However,  the  Congress  clearly  did  not 
anticipate  a  number  of  questions  when 
simply  adding  the  langxiage^ 

Except  that  data  submitted  In  support  of 
an  application  shall  not,  without  permission 
of  the  applicant,  be  considered  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  support  of  any  other  applica- 
tion for  registration  unless  such  other  ap- 
plicant shall  have  first  offered  to  pay  reason- 
able compensation  for  producing  the  test 
data.  .  .  . 

This  section  3(c)(1)(D)  amendment 
ha$  tied  EPA  up  in  numerous  court  suits 
with  regard  to  whether  or  not  this  lan- 
guage applies  to  test  data  submitted  be- 
fore October  21,  1972,  when  this  pro- 
vision was  signed  Into  law. 

On  November  19.  1973,  EPA  issued  an 
interim  policy  statement  advising  that 
registration  applications  submitted  sifter 
November  18,  1973,  would  be  required 
to  contain  an  express  offer  to  pay  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  use  of  test  data 
submitted  by  other  appllcanto  for  the 
first  time  on  or  after  October  21.'  1972. 

Registrants  who  had  developed  test 
data  have  objected  to  the  November  19 
statement  because  in  their  view  section 
2(c)  (1)  (D)  by  Ite  terms  was  applicable 
to  all  data  no  matter  when  submitted. 

Formulators,  those  who  do  not  make 
the  basic  ingredients  but  formulate  the 
end  product  for  use,  argue  that  compen- 
sation should  not  be  paid  retroactively 
by  formulators  who  had  obtained  regis- 
trations based  upon  previously  estab- 
lished use  patterns,  but  that  compensa- 
tion should  only  be  required  on  data 
submitted  after  enactment  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

That  Admlnlstator  of  EPA  testified  that 
applying  the  compensation  provision 
to  date  submitted  prior  to  October  21, 


1972.  would  create  a  substantial  adminis- 
trative problem.  Other  witnesses  pointed 
out  that  in  many  Instances  registration 
prior  to  1972  without  supporting  test 
data  was  based  upon  nonproprietary 
data  in  ttie  public  ^main  or  data  used 
with  the  permission  of  another  regis- 
trant. 

In  order  to  try  to  solve  this  dilemma 
and  make  certain  that  farmers  and  other 
users  of  pesticides  have  all  the  available 
tools  necessary  to  provide  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  and  to  protect 
the  public  health,  the  committee  adopted 
my  amendment  which  will  hopefully 
break  the  current  deadlock.  This  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  only  data  sub- 
mitted after  October  21.  1972.  shall  be 
comi>ensable. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  committee 
has  taken  a  fair  and  reasonable  position 
on  this  matter,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  will  clear  away  any  remaining  major 
problems  with  regard  to  data  compen- 
sation. 

In  closing,  let  me  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
diligent  efforts  with  regard  to  making 
the  1972  act  and  these  amendmente 
work  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  yield 
the  fioor  at  this  time  because  I  know  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  has  an  amendment  he 
wishes  to  call  up.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frtHn  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Ciom- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture  and  FMestry  is  to 
be  commended  for  addressing  a  number 
of  the  concerns  that  have  been  raised 
aiMVLt  substantive  changes  to  the  reau- 
thorization at  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act.  Ilie  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  contains 
substantial  improvements  in  the  House- 
passed  bill.  The  committee's  recommen- 
dation to  extend  the  law  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years  rather  than  1  year,  as  the 
House-passed  bill  provided,  deserves  the 
Senate's  support,  and  we  commend  the 
committee's  action  in  inserting  language 
to  assure  objectivity  of  membership  on 
scientific  advisory  panels  set  up  by  the 
Envlroimiental  Protection  Agency. 

However,  there  are  still  two  problems 
that  could  be  handled  rather  easily  by 
amendment.  On  behalf  of  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart,  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Sub- 
ctnnmlttee  on  the  Environment,  and  my- 
self, I  intend  to  offer  two  amendments 
to  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Both  amendments  deal  with  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  requires  EPA  to 
give  the  Department  of  Agriculture  60 
days'  advance  notice  of  any  proposed  ac- 
tion to  cancel  or  change  the  classification 
of  pesticide  registrations. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  WiscMisin  (Mr. 
NiLsoir)  proposes  an  amendment: 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  "to  human 
health". 


Mr.  NELEON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  speaks  to  the  definition  of 
imminent  hazard  as  used  in  connection 
with  a  suspension  procedure. 

The  pyi«t»ng  pesticides  law  authorizes 
the  EPA  to  immediately  suspend  the 
registration  of  a  pesticide  when  immi- 
nent hazard  to  human  health  and  the 
envlroiunent  exist  without  having  to 
wait  for  administrative  procedures  to  be 
completed. 

Human  health  is  covered  by  the  law 
asfoUows:  Section  2(J)  defines  "environ- 
ment" to  include: 

water,  air,  land,  and  all  plants  and  man  and 
other  itnimmi*  living  therein,  and  the  Inter- 
relationships which  exist  among  these. 

Furthermore,  "Imminent  hazard"  is 
defined  in  the  law  to  mean: 
a  situation  which  exlsta  when  the  continued 
use  of  a  pesticide  during  the  time  required 
for  canceUatlon  proceeding  would  be  Ukely 
to  result  In  unreasonable  adverse  effects  on 
the  environment  or  will  Involve  unreasonable 
hazard  to  the  survival  of  a  species  declared 
endangered  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
under  Public  Law  91-136.  (Section  2(1) ). 

The  bill,  H.R.  8841.  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  allows  a  waiver 
of  the  60-day  mandatory  notification  and 
consultation  requlremente  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  only  when 
the  immediate  suspension  is  based  on 
"an  imminent  hazard  to  human  health." 

The  bill  does  not  allow  a  waiver  of  the 
60-day  notlflcatlon  and  consultaticm 
period  when  Imminent  hazards  exist  to 
endangered  species  of  wildlife,  rare 
ecosystems,  or  Important  fish  or  game 
resources.  The  Congress  was  wise  to 
provide  for  this  kind  of  emergency 
authority.  Many  endangered  spedes  of 
wildlife,  like  peregrine  falcons  and  south- 
em  bald  eagles  are  extremely  susceptible 
to  pesticide  buildups.  Fresh  water  shell- 
fish and  crustaceans  likewise  can  become 
damaged  very  easily  through  pesticide 
contamination  of  the  aquatic  habitat. 
For  example,  if  a  pesticide  were  found 
to  be  contaminating  gulf  coast  shrimp— 
a  commercial  food — EPA  could  not 
suspend  use  of  the  pesUclde  for  60  days, 
pending  notification  to  the  USDA  for 
comment. 

llie  imminent  destruction  of  the  en- 
vironment is  a  legitimate  basis  for  EPA 
to  take  immediate  action  with  respect  to 
a  pesticide  suspension.  But,  by  requiring 
60-day  advance  notification  to  USDA, 
the  suspension  authority  of  EPA  under 
existing  law  is  seriously  weakened. 

The  amendment  would  conform  the 
bill  to  existing  law  by  allowing  a  waiver 
of  the  60 -day  period  in  each  case  where 
EPA  proposes  to  take  a  suspension  ac- 
tion based  on  any  imminent  hazard,  not 
Just  those  related  to  human  health. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  con- 
forms to  the  bill's  definition  of  "im- 
minent hazard"  to  the  definition  con- 
tained in  the  statute. 

The  existing  law  authorizes  the  EPA  to 
Immediately  suspend  the  registration  of 
a  pesticide  when  an  imminent  hasard  to 
human  health,  the  environment,  and  to 
an  endangered  species  exists,  without 
having  to  wait  for  administrative  pro- 
cedures to  be  completed.  Tlie  striking  of 
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ttie  WOTdi  no  hiunmn  health"  leaves  the 
law  Intact,  so  that  a  decision  to  raspend 
a  reglstratloD  will  Inrolve  the  queetlan 
of  imminent  hasard  to  human  health, 
the  coTlronment,  and  the  threat  to  en- 
dangered qpecles. 

Mr.  A11*N.  Mr.  President.  HJl.  8841, 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves  and  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Rvestry.  provides  that 
toe  60-day  advance  notification  to  the 
Statiary  of  Agriculture  and  consulta- 
tlon  with  him  of  EPA  notices  of  intent 
with  respect  to  the  cancellation  of  a  pes- 
ticide registration  or  a  change  In  its 
classifleation  are  not  mipllcable  in  the 
event  the  Administrator  determines  that 
"suqMnsion  of  a  pesticide  registration  is 
necessary  to  prevent  an  imminent  haz- 
ard to  human  health." 

The  pending  amendment  would  strike 
ttie  words  "to  human  health"  and  thus 
permit  a  waiver  of  the  advance  notifica- 
tion and  consultation  requirements  in 
the  ease  of  any  "imminent  hazard  " 

The  requirements  in  H.R.  8841  for  ad- 
vance notification  to  the  Secretary  and 
consultation  with  him  on  the  proposals 
to  cancel  or  reclassify  pesticides  grew  out 
of  a  ooocem  that  IPA  has  not  been  tak- 
ing saffldent  account  of  the  impact  of  its 
decisions  on  the  agricultural  econtnny 
The  bni  meets  thto  concern  by  Involv- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  and  tightening 
the  degree  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  agencies.  The  bill  assures  that  EPA 
take  cognizance  of  its  actions  on  the  ag- 
ricultural economy  at   virtually   every 
>tep  in  the  dedskmmaklng  process  and 
induces    agreement    between    the    two 
agencies  by  providing  for  the  Depart- 
ment of   Agriculture's   comments   and 
SPA'S  response  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, contained  no  express  provi- 
sion for  waiving  the  requirement  of  no- 
tice to  and  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

The  waiver  provision  for  imminent 
hazards  to  human  health  was  added  as 
an  amendment  on  the  House  floor  and 
met  the  concern  of  the  Honorable  Russell 
K.  Tnin,  Administrator  of  EPA.  In  his 
letter  of  September  19.  1975.  to  Chair- 
man  yptzT  commenting  on  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Train  sUted,  in  per- 
tinent part,  ss  follows : 

I  am  gxmvaly  oonoOTnad  tlutt  this  Mctlon 
may  pMelnd*  aiispasion  of  •  raglstratlon 
involvliig  Maatgmey  tlirMta  to  pubUe  bMlth 
una  ^  ao  day  notiM  raqulranMDt  has  bera 
■auifud.  rUnigtk  upptanatij  not  tntanded. 
thi.  iwut  wniM  sMm  to  b*  Um  affect  of 

^»^5^*^.:J^  P*^  taaguaga  of  aaetlon 
s(e)(l).  wtaieb  la  OBehangad  1^  tha  Com- 
<"tttaa  bm^raadi  as  toUows: 

"Ifo  order  of  eii^wmalon  may  be  iaaued  un- 
laoB  the  adBUniBtrator  haa  iMued  or  at  the 
■ama  tlma  iMaaa  notloe  of  hia  intention  to 
<»noaI  the  registration  or  chance  the  claeslfl- 
caUon  of  the  pesticide."  ^^  ^---ux 

-i?-fc  f»*«*y  ^— *^  «M»a  to  oor  attention 
•Man  raqqlrad  immediate  aettcn  to  protect 
"^—^  hmnan  tiaaards.  tha  bm  nould 
to  the  60-day  notUeattai 
Ob  aaetlon  1  and  may  prohibit 
•etian  to  avert  tha 
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The  amendment  adopted  by  the  House 
and  included  in  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry will  enable  EPA  to  take  immediate 
action  to  protect  the  public  fram  im- 
minent hazards  to  human  health. 

llie  House  debate  makes  it  clear  that 
the  waiver  was  purposely  drawn  to  cover 
only  imminent  hazards  to  human  health 
and  was  accepted  by  the  House  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  Train,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Oommittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
stated  that  the  House-passed  bill  was 
workable.  There  are  other  provisions  in 
the  biU  under  which  the  time  require- 
ments in  the  consultation  requirements 
could  be  modified  to  the  extent  agreed 
upon    by    the    Administrator   and   the 
Secretaiy.  Expeditious  action  by  EPA 
could,  therefore,  be  taken  with  respect  to 
any    imminent   hazard.    However,    the 
Senator  fnnn  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklsoh) 
does  not  feel  that  the  Administrator 
would  have  sufficient  flexibili^  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  and  certain  bird 
and  animal  life  under  the  committee  bill 
Speaking  for  the  committee,  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  on  the  com- 
mittee, we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  the  amendment  to 
conference  for  action  by  the  conferees. 
The  PRESIDD70  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  abeence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Sunny  Nixon,  of 
my  stair,  be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  consideration  of  this  bill  and  any 
votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  talk  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolx),  the  ranking 
Republican  on   the  committee  having 
jurisdiction  over  this  bill,  and  he  has 
assured  me  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  the  chairman,  does 
speak  for  him  in  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment that  is  pendtaig,  and  also  to  several 
other  amendments  that  will  be  pending 
and  suggested  that  we  go  ahead. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVrrs  addreseed  the  Chatr. 
•nu  PRBBIDINO  OFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Pzeeident,  if  It  to 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Ai^hnw^g 
I  will  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Tlie  Cbair 

informs  the  Senator  that  there  is  a  pout- 
ing amendment 

The  question  is  on  agredng  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  . 

ITie  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  allow 
me  to  present  one  more  amendment 
which  I  understand  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is  pr^Mued  to  accept.  If  he  is  not  I 
would  put  it  down. 

Mr.  JAVIT8. 1  have  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  NELSON.  All  right 

Mr.  JAVrra.  U  I  take  more  than  a 
minutes,  I  shall  withdraw  it  I  promise. 
I  have  a  meeting  waiting,  so  just  2  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yoi*. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President  I  said  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Tbe  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  paga  18.  strike  aU  on  line  4  after  tlM 
words  "the  following"  and  add  the  foUowlog: 
"for  which  there  is  a  reviewable  record.". 


Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President  I  under- 
stand that  the  real  reason  for  section  13 
in  the  bill  is  the  fact  that  if  a  matter  is 
to  go  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  there 
should  not  only  be  a  public  hearing,  but 
there  should  also  be  a  reviewable  record, 
and  this  seems  legally  quite  sound. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Pnnjp  A.  Hart)  is  deeply  interested  and 
asked  me  to  look  into  it  and  to  espouse 
the  amendment  I  submit  if  I  thought  it 
deserving.  I  do. 

I  hope  the  manager  may  see  flt  to  take 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

IMs  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
the  committee,  with  the  leadership,  and 
the  staff  of  the  committee  ha^  discussed 
it  with  the  staff  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

I  believe  that  it  does  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  amendment  which 
was  to  see  that  a  full  adjudicatory  hear- 
ing was  provided  in  these  matters  before 
the  appeal  was  taken  on  the  record.  The 
amendment  does  not  do  violence'  to  that 
concept  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
understands  it 

Speaking  for  the  committee,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  and  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
tha  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  I  thank 
Senator  Nnsoir. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  I  understand  it  the 
preparation  of  the  analysis  of  the  Impact 
of  cancellation  and  change  in  claaslfica- 
tlon  orders  on  the  vartoos  agricultural 
factors,  and  its  publication  In  the  Vad- 
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eial  Register  is  meant  to  require  the 
Administrator  to  weigh  these  factors 
and  to  bring  the  manner  in  which  they 
ue  weighed  to  public  attention  v^en 
be  takes  final  action.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  ALUSf .  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NEI£ON.  In  the  event  the  courts 
gie  asked  to  review  final  orders  with 
lespect  to  cancellations  and  changes  in 
clarification,  do  I  understand  correctly 
that  the  courts  must  determine  whether 
EPA  considered  all  of  the  factors  neces- 
sary to  arrive  at  a  decision,  including 
the  effects  on  health  and  the  environ- 
ment and  other  factors,  as  well  as  the 
effect  on  agriculture,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act  and  under 
the  judicial  review  provisions  of  section 
16.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  my  understanding 
also  correct  that  any  Judicial  review  that 
might  occur  on  the  agricultural  impact 
would  be  considered  at  the  same  time 
the  final  order  with  respect  to  cancella- 
tion or  change  in  classificatlcm  is  re- 
viewed. Is  my  understanding  also  0(ur- 
rect  that  the  authority  of  the  courts  to 
review  agency  action  would  be  provided 
for  environmental  and  public  health 
factors  to  the  same  extent  and  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  agricultural  factors? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amoidment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  c<msideratlon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clert: 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  NEL^SON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
un&nimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  di^)ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Ihe  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  4  strike  the  quotation 
marks  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Administrator  shall,  simultane- 
ously with  any  notification  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion, publish  such  notification  In  the  Federal 
Begister." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  briefly,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  najrs  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufScient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President  this 
aoiendment  simply  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  simultaneously  with 
any  notification  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture required  under  this  subsection, 
publish  such  notification  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

njSLic  NoncB  or  so-dat  usoa  coicMxirr 

This  amendment  simply  provides  that 
at  such  time  as  the  EPA  sends  notice  to 
the  USDA  that  it  has  under  considera- 
tion a  proposal  for  cancellation  or 
change  in  classification  imder  section  6 
of  the  act  it  shaU  publish  such  notice 
m  the  Federal  Register. 

This  requirement  would  be  otmsistent 
with  the  other  provisions  In  the  com- 
mittee bUl  which  do  requhre  publication 
Of  notices  sent  to  USDA  concemln«  other 


proposed  regulations  under  the  act.  It 
may  very  well  be  that  this  omission  was 
an  oversight  or  that  the  committee  con- 
sidered the  requirement  of  puUlcation 
unimportant  in  this  instance. 

As  a  substantive  matter,  it  may  very 
well  be  of  small  consequence  in  all  but 
rare  Instances. 

nirthermore.  there  is  an  Important 
principle  Involved  here,  lliat  principle 
revolves  around  the  question  of  whether 
Congress.  Interested  parties,  and  the 
general  public,  are  entitled  to  notice  of 
proceedings  that  have  been  initiated  by 
public  agencies  that  involve  the  public 
intere&t. 

If  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  decides  to 
send  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  he  is  proposing  a  cancellation 
or  modification,  he  shall  publish  such 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  at  the 
time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  for- 
mally contacted  so  that  the  Congress, 
interested  parties,  and  the  public  can 
partlcliMite  as  equals  in  the  decisiorunak- 
ing  process. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  amend  the  pro- 
cedure In  H.R.  8841  for  advance  notifica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  in  regard  to 
proposed  cancellation  or  reclassification 
actions — section  8(b)  of  FIFRA — by  re- 
quiring simultaneous  public  notice  of 
such  notification. 

This  is  similar  to  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  advance  notification 
procedure  for  proposed  regulations — 
section  25(a)  of  FIFRA.  However,  there 
are  significant  differences  in  the  impact 
of  public  notice  on  these  two  provisions 
of  the  law. 

In  section  25(a)  the  notice  deals  with 
regulations  and  is  not  usually  specific  as 
to  a  product  or  firm.  The  extended  period 
of  public  scrutiny  and  comment  might 
slow  down  the  process  of  issuance  of  reg- 
ulations, but  would  also  assure  full  con- 
sideration and  equitable  treatment  of  all 
positions. 

Under  6(b).  a  proposed  classification 
change  or  a  cancellation  action  would 
impact  upon  a  single  product  or  upon  a 
single  producer. 

The  provision  in  the  committee  bill  for 
consultation  among  EPA,  USDA,  and  the 
Scientific  Advisory  Panel  in  regard  to 
possible  cancellations  or  reclassification 
actions  is  appropriate  because  it  will  not 
cause  unnecessary  market  uncertainty  or 
adverse  publicity  for  the  affected  regis- 
trant 

Once  such  consultation  has  been 
achieved,  EPA  could  proceed  with  its  de- 
sired action  in  the  prescribed  maimer. 

Current  law  calls  for  the  notification  of 
the  registrant  and  also  simultaneous 
public  notice  of  the  cancellation  action  or 
reclassification. 

Advance  public  notice  without  notify- 
ing the  registrant  could  be  unfair  and 
result  in  economic  uncertainty.  This  in 
turn  could  result-  In  unnecessary  eco- 
ncnnic  biutlens  for  the  registrant  includ- 
ing negative  publicity  that  could  be  un- 
duly harmful  to  the  registrant  In  addi- 
tion, such  imcertainty  could  result  in 
disruptions  of  supply  that  could  have 
serious  impcu^  upon  pesticide  users. 


It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  bill  to 
provide  for  consultation  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Administrator 
of  EPA.  and  the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel 
at  the  initial  decisionmaldng  process.  TV» 
require  that  notice  be  given  on  proposed 
cancellation  or  changes  in  claswIflcatlMi 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Secretary  and 
the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  are  notified 
might  Impair  these  provisions  of  the  bilL 
The  adcvUon  of  this  amendment  would 
put  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Scientific  Advisory  Panel  on  the  same 
basis  as  every  other  party  who  might  wish 
to  comment  on  a  proposed  cancellation 
or  change  in  classification. 

Under  existing  law  and  procedures,  the 
public  should  have  an  opportimlty  to 
comment  on  any  cancellation  or  change 
in  classification. 

However,  I  can  understand  the  desire 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  to  have  full  public  participation 
at  each  step  of  a  cancellation  proceeding. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  I  move  its 
adoption.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
Indulgence  of  the  chairman,  let  me  state 
that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG)  is  on  his  way  over  and  does  have 
an  amendment  to  offer,  so  pending  his 
arrival  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  0PPIC;ER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  tisk  for  its 
inmiediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono)  pro- 
poees  an  amendment: 

On  page  8,  line  8  of  H.R.  8841  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  after  the  word  "sections.",  and  be- 
fore the  word  "The",  Insert  the  following: 

"At  the  request  of  a  registrant  who  Is  a 
party  to  any  proceeding  under  section  6(b), 
which  commenced  after  June  30,  1974,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  an  advisory 
panel  for  comment  Issues  as  to  the  Impact 
of  the  action  proposed  under  section  6(b) 
on  health  and  the  environment,  including 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  use  of  the 
pesticide  involved  In  the  proceeding.  The  re- 
port of  the  panel  shall  be  made  public  and 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  hearing 
record.  This  subnolssion  may  not  be  waived 
under  section  1  of  this  bill." 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  ex- 
plain the  purpose  and  intent  of  my 
amendment  to  the  pending  measure.  H.R. 
8841,  to  extend  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act. 

In  HJl.  8841,  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  our  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, Congress  would  require  that,  prior 
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to  Iwiwnct  of  a  notice  of  canceDAtion. 
tiM  KnTlroniiMsitel  Protectlm  Agency 
Ailmlntrtimtor  ban  the  eommente  of  a 
Sdantttlc  Advisory  Panel  Section  7  of 
fhe  Ull  cntim  ttiat  panel,  deflnes  Its 
mandate,  and  provides  the  Admlnktra- 
tor  with  Invortant  Input 

I  PaOj  acree  with  this  provision  of  the 
bill  and  the  Jndcment  which  it  rapre- 
sMits.  I  believe,  however,  that  creation 
of  this  panel  may  work  a  gross  dlscriml- 
aatknx  im  some. 

I  *peak.  In  particular,  about  ongoing 
proceedlnci  In  the  EPA.  wlilch  affect  my 
State  of  Hawaii  The  EPA  has  issued 
cancellatiop  notices  for  several  peetl- 
eides.  Ibe  hearings  on  these  cancellation 
notices,  or  saspeDaLcai  notices  on  these 
maticides.  are  currently  taking  place. 

The  registrants  who  are  Involved  In 
these  pmr^iHimf  and  the  Administra- 
tor who  must  make  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion on  canceUatinn  should  have  the 
comments  of  the  Sectkm  7  Advisory 
PaneL 

Unfortunatdy.  because  these  proceed- 
ings were  begun  some  months  before  the 
enactment  of  the  amendments  to  PIFRA 
proposed  in  the  pending  bill.  HH.  8S41. 
the  Administrator  wiU  be  denied  this  Im- 
portant input. 

Any  proceeding  begun  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  HJl.  8841.  however, 
would  be  covered  by  the  new  Scientific 
Advisory  Pand  provislixis  of  the  Ull. 

My  amendment  would  cover  only  two 
ongoing  proceedings:  the  heptachlor- 
chtordane  and  the  mange  medicine  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  the  heptachlor-chlordane  proceed- 
ing, the  EPA  contemjdates  canceling  a 
rsglstratkm  wliich  is  vital  to  the  plne- 
aM>le  growers  of  Hawaii.  Without  my 
amendment,  this  may  be  done  without 
the  valuable  input  of  a  Section  1  Sden- 
tiflc  Advisory  Panel. 

Hjerefwe.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  require  the  Administrator  to 
Bubmit  to  the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel 
issues  as  to  the  Impact  of  ongoing  can- 
cellation proceedings  begun  after  June 
SO.  1974,  on  health  and  environment,  in- 
cluding the  benefits  conferred  by  the  use 
of  the  pesticMe  involved  In  the  proceed- 
ing. 

CUSaZMT  LAW 

Under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  RodenUdde  Act— PIFRA— the 
Administrator  may  issue  a  notice  of  can- 
cellation and/or  8uspensl<m  without  con- 
sultation with  the  scientific  community. 
As  testimony  of  the  House  and  Senate 
hearings  reveals,  the  mere  issuance  of  a 
notice  may  have  profound  effects  on 
business,  agriculture,  and  the  American 

consumer.  

Although  FTFRA  provides  a  mechanism 
whereby  sdentiflc  input  may  be  obtained 
during  a  cancellation  proceeding,  see  sec- 
tton  «(d).  such  input  Is  discretionary 
with  the  Administrator  or  hearing  ex- 
aminer and  comes  too  late  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  Issuance  of  the  notice. 
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balance  and  objectivity  in  EPA  actions 
*  *  *  [and]  to  assure  that  the  EPA  ob- 
tains tmblased  objective  scientific  opln- 
Im  in  making  its  decisions." 

"nie  bill  provides  for  the  m>pointment. 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  notice  of  can- 
cellation, of  a  Scientific  Advisory  Panel. 

The  panel  will  comment  "as  to  the  im- 
pact on  health  and  the  environment  of 
the  action  pn^xned  in  notices  of  intent 
issued  under  section  6(b)  and  of  the 
proposed  and  final  form  of  regulations 
issued  under  section  25(a)  within  the 
same  time  periods  as  provided  for  the 
coauatnta  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  such  sections." 

Ilie  Administrator  will  select  the  7- 
member  panel  from  a  fidd  of  12  nomi- 
nees. 6  to  be  submitted  tor  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  6  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  The  panel 
will  receive  for  comment  notices  for  pro- 
posed rulwnaklng,  final  regulations,  and 
notices  of  Intent  to  cancel  or  change 
registration  at  the  same  time  these  are 
provided  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  sections  1  and  2  of  the  bill. 

In  the  words  oi  the  House  rttnrt: 

(T)he  purpoM  of  this  provlBlon  U  to  in- 
■m-n  penoos  nominated  by  the  boo*  fld« 
■dentlflc  ooaimunlty  in  «  consultative  es- 
peclty  at  the  time  when  It  Is  most  meaning- 
ful so  that  we  might  benefit  from  their  ex- 
perience and  Insight.  The  *it»j>n^inffirt  will 
tap  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  talent  where 
there  Is  the  best  expertise  on  problems  of 
health  and  the  environment.  By  adding  the 
scientific  and  medical  input.  It  should 
strengthen  the  Impact  of  scientific  personnel 
at  KPA. 


H.B.  SS41  AS  SZPOam  TO  TBI  BXMATX 

Section  7  of  HJl.  8841  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  seeks  to  ranedy  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  similar  to  the  language  of  the 
^nise-approved  version  of  this  bill  In 
the  wwds  of  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port, it  "is  Intended  to  further  assure 


In  the  words  of  the  Senate  committee 
report: 

The  creation  of  a  Scientific  Advisory  Panel 
and  notification  of  this  panel  of  proposed 
caaoeUatlon  or  suspension  actions  and  any 
proposed  regxUatlons  are  intended  to  further 
assure  balance  and  objectivity  In  EPA  ac- 
tions. The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
assure  that  the  EPA  obtains  imblased  ob- 
jective scientific  opinion  In  "~ffc-lng  Its  deci- 
sions. 

The  Committee  considers  this  to  be  a  de- 
sirable provision.  To  ensure  against  possible 
bias  or  conflicts  of  Interest,  the  Committee 
amended  this  section  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  require  such  Information  as 
necessary  from  nominees  to  the  panel,  to 
publish  the  name,  address,  and  professional 
affiliation  of  the  nominees  In  the  Federal 
Raglster,  and  to  promulgate  regulations  re- 
garding conflicts  of  Interest  for  panel  mem- 
bers. 

PONO   AmMDlCXNT 

If  the  scientific  Input  provided  under 
secUon  7  of  the  blU  is  important— and  I 
believe  It  is— this  input  is  important  in 
aU  cases.  The  American  public  should 
not  be  denied  the  benefits  of  this  input 
in  ongoing  proceedings. 

To  remedy  the  denial  of  this  benefit  to 
the  Administrator,  registrants,  and  the 
American  public,  my  amendment  would 
submit  Issues  as  to  the  impact  of  on- 
going cancellation  proceedings  on  health 
and  the  environment  including  the  ben- 
efits conferred  by  the  use  of  the  pestl- 
cUe  Involved  In. the  proceeding. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  resort  of 
the  panel  will  be  made  public  and  will  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  hearing  record. 
Tlie  Administrator  must  submit  these  is- 
sues to  the  panel;  he  may  not  waive  the 
submission. 


■me  Adminlstrat<»-  will  have  the  vahi- 
able  input  described  above  in  oogotaig 
as  weU  as  future,  cancellation  heartan! 

The  current  provision  for  dlscretloD- 
ary  referral  does  not  cure  the  problem, 
■me  Administrator  and  his  hearing  ex- 
aminers have  refused  to  eznrise  this 
power.ln  some  cases,  doiylng  the  parties 
a  third-party  opinion  on  important 
issues. 

Recognizing  that  certain  <»golng  pro- 
ceedings have  reached  late  st^es  where 
this  input  is  no  longer  needed  and  rec- 
ognizing the  difflculty  of  consldeiatfam 
of  this  input  at  a  late  stage  in  the  pro- 
ceeding.  I  have  limited  the  effect  of  thk 
amendment  to  proceedings  begun  after 
June  SO.  1974. 

As  a  result  of  tUs  limitation,  my 
amendment  will  only  affect  two  ongoing 
proceedings:  the  heptachlor-chlordane 
and  the  mange  medicine  proceedings.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  amendment 
applies  to  ongoing  mroceedlngs  in  the 
cancellation  phase,  in  the  suspension 
phase,  and  proceedings  held  in  abeyance 

Because  the  Scientific  Advisory  Psnd 
will  be  considering  its  Issues  simultane- 
ously with  EPA  consideration,  this 
amendment  will  not  delay  Agency  action 
under  FIFRA. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  my  statement 
I  referred  to  the  vital  concern  of  the 
ptaieande  Industry  in  Hawaii  in  the  hep- 
tachlor-chlordane proceedings  now  pend- 
ing before  an  administrative  law  Judge 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Pineapple  is  our  seccmd  largest  tgtl- 
culture  Industry,  having  a  value  of  ap- 
proximately $124  millicHi  in  1974.  It  em- 
ployees 3.700  workers  year-round  in  Ha- 
waii and,  in  addition,  approximately 
7,000  seasonal  workers  during  the  heavy 
harvest  and  canning  season.  Pineapple 
is  (xie  of  the  principal  employers  on  four 
of  our  six  laivest  islands. 

Only  two  pesticides— heptachlor  and 
mlrex — ^have  been  effective  and  environ- 
mentally acceptable  in  controlling  mealy- 
bug wilt  in  pineaiHJle.  To  contrcd  this 
insect  pest,  it  is  necessary  to  control  the 
ants  which  carry  the  mealybug  from 
pineapple  plant  to  pineapple  plant. 

Without  effective  control  of  the  ant 
and  mealybug  wilt  disease,  production 
of  pineapple  cannot  be  sustained  in  Ha- 
waii on  a  commercial  scale.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  opinion  but  of  fact  proved 
of  costly  experience  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  controls. 

Continued  formulation  of  mlrex  be- 
yond the  coming  year  Is  highly  uncer- 
tain. If  heptachlor  Is  canceled,  the  pine- 
apple growers  in  Hawaii  and  the  em- 
ployees who  depend  on  pineapple  for 
their  livelihood  face  disaster.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  entire  pineai^le  in- 
dustry In  Hawaii  could  be  wiped  out 
within  10  years  if  mlrex  and  heptachlor 
are  not  available  to  control  the  ants 
and  mealybug  wilt. 

Five  years  ago.  on  October  22.  1970. 
the  Pineapple  Research  Institute  of  Ha- 
waii petitioned  the  VB.  Department  of 
Agriculture  expressing  industry  concern 
for  the  continuance  of  the  registrations 
of  chlordane,  lindane,  and  heptachlor. 

Four  years  ago.  on  November  17. 1971, 
the  dhrector  of  the  Pineapple  Research 
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Institute  appeared  before  the  Mirex  Ad- 
visory Commission  in  Washington,  seek- 
ing exemption  from  the  notice  of  can- 
cdlation  of  all  registration  of  mirex  pes- 
ticides issued  March  17,  1971. 

Yet  despite  5  years  of  petitions,  hear- 
ings, field  monitoring  in  Hawaii  by 
agreed-upcm  third  pcu-ty — ^University  of 
Hawaii — and  many  other  steps,  the 
threat  of  complete  loss  of  all  presently 
known  effective  pesticides  for  mealybug 
and  ant  control  now  looms  more  Immi- 
nent than  ever  before. 

The  pineapple  growers  in  Hawaii  are 
well  aware  of  the  chonical  properties  of 
the  pesticides  they  use.  They  have  been 
extremely  cautious  In  their  applications. 
Tliey  have  complied  with  any  conditions 
EPA  has  invoked  so  far  on  the  use  of 
these  pesticides,  and  they  have  been 
monitored  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
EPA.  So  the  growers  have  demonstrated 
they  are  responsible  users  of  mirex  and 
heptachlor. 

Inasmuch  as  the  pineapple  Industry  of 
Hawaii  faces  disaster  if  both  mirex  and 
heptachlor  are  denied  them,  I  am  hope- 
ful the  manager  of  this  bill,  the  Senator 
frwn  Alabama.  Mr.  Allen,  would  ac- 
cwt  my  amendment  so  that  the  hepta- 
chlor proceeding,  which  is  so  vital  to 
Hawaii's  pineapple  Industry,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel 
I^oceedlng. 

Of  course,  the  amendment  does  not 
mean  the  EPA  Administrator  is  required 
to  accede  to  the  views  of  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Panel.  It  just  means  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  would 
have  the  comments  and  input  of  the 
Scientific  Advisory  Panel  in  connection 
with  EPA  proceedings  on  suspension  or 
cancellation  of  pesticides. 

With  this  explanation  of  the  purpose 
and  Intent  of  my  amendment,  I  would 
hope  the  manager  would  be  agreeable 
to  accepting  my  amendment  and  taking 
it  to  conference  with  the  House. 

•Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  the  position  of  the  dlstln- 
gidshed  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  do  feel 
that  the  EPA  has  abused  its  discretionary 
authority  to  ask  the  scientific  advisory 
panels  for  their  input  as  to  cancellation 
or  the  advisability  of  cancellation,  and 
for  that  reason  the  committee  bill  does 
make  it  a  requisite  that  the  administra- 
tor obtain  the  sdentiflc  advice  of  a  sci- 
entlflc  advisory  panel  on  cancellation 
matters  in  the  future.  But  it  does  not  seek 
to  make  that  mandatory  requirement 
retroactive,  which  the  distinguished 
Senator,  by  his  amendment,  would  do. 

SecUon  7  of  the  bill  does  establish  a 
adentlflc  advisory  panel,  and  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  EPA  Is  required  to  submit 
to  the  advisory  panel  for  comment  as  to 
their  Impact  on  health  and  the  environ- 
ment actions  proposed  In  EPA  notices  of 
Intent  to  cancel  the  registration  of  a 
pesticide  or  change  ite  classification,  and 
of  the  proposed  and  final  form  of  regula- 
tions Issued  to  cany  out  FIFRA. 

The  pending  amendment  would  require 
referral  to  the  advisory  panel  of  any 
pesticide  cancellation  or  rerlasslflcatton 
utlon  which  commenced  after  June  30. 
1974.  at  the  request  of  the  registrant 
vlu)  Is  a  party  to  the  proceeding. 


Mr.  President,  the  establlshmmt  of  the 
advisory  panel  Is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  input  of  the  scientific  community 
into  the  decision-making  processes  of 
E3>A.  As  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  the  provision 
is  prospective.  It  would  apply  to  notices. 
Intent,  and  regulations  Issued  after  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  8841. 

The  pending  amendment  would  seek  to 
make  the  provision  (^>erate  retroactivdy 
and  with  respect  to  ongoing  actions  to 
cancel  or  reclassify  pesticides. 

Mr.  President,  as  laudable  as  it  Is  to 
strengthen  the  Impact  of  the  scientific 
community  on  EPA  decisions,  I  fear  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  could  ad- 
versely affect  the  administration  of 
FIFRA. 

With  time  being  so  Important  on  the 
final  enactment  of  this  authorlzatim,  to 
Inject  this  c(xitroversial  feature  into  the 
legislation  at  this  time,  meritorious  as 
the  concept  would  be,  I  fear  might  delay 
the  final  passage  of  the  legislation. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Senator  will  not  insist 
on  the  amoidment.  I  have  conferred  with 
the  other  mraabers  of  the  committee,  both 
the  majority  leadership  and  the  minority 
leadership,  and  they  authorized  me  to 
state  that  the  committee's  position  is 
that,  as  laudable  as  the  concept  of  the 
amendment  is,  at  this  time  it  would-  not 
be  advisable  to  add  it  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  I  am  only 
asking  for  the  amendment  to  deal  with 
just  two  ongoing  proceedings,  the  mange 
medicine  and  chlordane  heptachlor. 

These  proceedUbigs  are  before  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge.  He  has  not  yet 
rendered  an  opinion  on  the  whole  matter. 
If  this  is  good  for  prospective  cases,  why 
should  it  not  be  good  for  ong(ring  cases? 

The  matter  is  so  vital  to  my  State  of 
Hawaii.  It  Is  vital  because  it  means  the 
survival  of  the  pineapple  industry,  for  it 
is  estimated  that,  without  the  use  of  hep- 
tachlor or  Mlrex,  our  Industry  will  vanish 
In  10  years.  So.  this  is  a  very  vital  insecti- 
cide for  the  State  of  Hawaii.  All  I  am 
asking  here  is  to  have  the  input  of  the 
scientific  community  to  the  administra- 
tive law  judge,  so  that  that  information 
may  be  before  the  judge  when  he  sub- 
mits the  report  to  tiie  EPA  Administra- 
tor. 

Whether  I  accomplish  this  by  an 
amendment  or  a  directive  In  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  to  ask  that  the 
law  Judge  consider  a  scientific  advisory 
group  tor  that  input — ^would  the  distin- 
guished SenatOT  from  Alabama  agree  to 
that,  to  have  some  language  in  the  re- 
port so  that  we  could  have  the  scientific 
c(Hnmunity  Input  on  the  question  of  heip- 
tachlor?  Tills  Is  the  only  insecticide  that 
I  am  very  interested  In,  the  heptachlor 
hearing. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  state  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  first  as  to  ttie  ex- 
isting law.  it  unfortimately  gives  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  the 
discretionary  right  as  to  whether  he  shall 
obtain  this  advice  from  the  scientific 
panel.  The  committee  feels  that  this 
should  be  mandatory  and  has  made  it 
mandatory  for  the  future.  But  this  panel 
has  yet  to  be  set  up.  and  there  are  nom- 
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Inees  that  are  submitted  by  various 
groups,  and  that  is  going  to  take  time. 
It  would  take  weeks  and  months,  and 
this  proceeding  would  be  held  up  as  a 
result  of  that  delay. 

As  to  the  Senator's  request  that  this 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
ferees and  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  made 
known  to  the  conferees,  of  course,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  will  be  one 
of  the  conferees,  would  see  that  the 
Senator's  views  and  requests  are  made 
known  to  the  conferees.  What  might  re- 
sult from  that  giving  of  the  InformatKNi 
to  the  conferees,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama could  not  guarantee.  But  as  to  af- 
firmative legislation,  the  committee  does 
wish  to  adopt  the  position  that  it  does 
not  want  to  make  this  requirement 
retroactive  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  FONQ.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
now  six  ongoing  hearings  relative  to  pes- 
ticides and  insecticides.  One  started  in 
March  1972,  and  that  yet  has  not  been 
settied.  Another  dealing,  with  mercury, 
was  started  on  March  22.  1972.  That  is 
over  3  years  ago,  and  that  has  not  been 
settled.  Aldrin  and  dleldrln  started  on 
December  7, 1972,  almost  3  years  ago,  and 
that  has  not  yet  been  settied.  Mlrex 
started  on  April  2,  1973,  over  2  years 
ago,  and  that  has  not  been  settled.  The 
mange  medicine  started  on  November  23. 
1974,  and  chlordane  and  heptachlor 
started  November  19,  1974,  Just  1  year 
ago. 

Here  we  have  six  ongoing  programs, 
with  three  of  them  over  3  years  ongoing. 
and  nothing  has  resulted.  Here  is  chlor- 
dane and  heplachlor  just  started  a  year 
ago. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  this  advisory 
panel  program  could  be  started  wltliin 
6  months,  and  to  have  this  Input  of  tlie 
scientific  c(Hnmunity  to  help  the  Admin- 
istrator in  deciding  what  he  should  do 
will  be  beneficial  to  all  the  parties 
aroimd.  I  think  that  this  is  not  too  much 
to  be  asking  the  Administrator  to  do.  to 
have  the  input  of  a  scientific  community. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  Is  the  law  now  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
the  discretionary  right.  No  one  an- 
ticipated that  the  Agency  would  not 
submit  important  matters  that  required 
or  deserved  scientific  input  to  a  paneL 
But  the  Agency  has  exercised  its  discre- 
tion of  not  doing  so.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  bill,  to  require  in  the  future  that 
he  do  that. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  the 
provision  of  the  present  law  where  a 
matter  Is  before  a  hearing  examiner. 
This  is  section  6(d)  of  the  Federal  in- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentidde 
Act. 

Upon  the  request  of  any  party  to  a  pub- 
lic hearing  and  when  In  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer's judgment  It  Is  neoeaary  or  desira- 
ble, the  ^'^»^^wg  examiner  ahaU  at  any  time 
before  the  *tawti»g  raoord  la  cloaed  refer  to 
a  commlttea  of  the  Nstlotial  Academy  of 
Sclsnoes  the  rtievant  questions  of  adenttfle 
fact  mvolved  In  th*  public  hserlng. 

So  the  hearing  examiner  has  the  au- 
thority now  to  submit  this  matter,  not 
to  this  upcoming  paziel.  but  to  the  Na- 
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ttaial  Acftdemy  of  SclencM  for  Input  of 
■denttte  adrioe  and  Inlonnatlon. 

Mr.  FONG.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  be  wUllns  to  have  language  In 
the  report  that,  as  heptachlor  is  so  vltid 
to  the  ezistenoe  of  the  ptaeapple  indus- 
try in  HawmU.  it  is  boped  that  the  ad- 
minlstrattTe  law  Judge  will  have  some 
adenttfle  Input  Into  this  matter? 

Mr.  ALIXN.  Speaking  for  myself— I 
have  not  had  an  opportoDi^  to  confer 
ivlth  other  Members  as  to  the  Senator's 
apaelflc  request— I  would  see  no  objec- 
ttoD  to  that  expression  of  an  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  conference  committee.  I 
assure  the  dlsttngnlshed  Senator  that, 
qxaklng  for  myself  and  as  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  in  conference  I  will 
make  known  the  views  of  the  dlstfn- 
guldied  Senator  from  Hawaii  and  his 
request,  and  I  will  express  the  opinion 
that  I  think  the  request  is  reasonable. 
Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
assurance,  I  withdraw  my  amendment, 
■nie     PRKSIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 
Mr.  ALLBN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Hawaii       

The  FRFiSTDIWO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
thebilL 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tb»  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Ut.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HOTtPHsar) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
neaota  (Mr.  MtinDAu)   are  necessarily 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  L«ahy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  <^ulvx«),  and  the 
Smator  from  Kmtucky  (Mr.  Husou- 
eetam}  are  absent  on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Pmup  A.  Hast)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Ifurther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
RDHriUR),  and  the  Smator  frwn  Vo-- 
mont  (Mr.  Liart)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Ifir.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
the  Senator  from  Arlama  (Mr.  Goij>- 
WAiia),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (li«r 
P«*««w),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
▼anla  (Mr.  Hugh  Scoit)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tnini- 
Momo)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  C*8«).  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vwiia  (Mr.  Hvor  Scott)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  CaroMna  (Mr.  Thttk- 
Mon)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  remit  was  announced— yeas  89 
nays  0.  as  follows:  ' 
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(BoUoall  Vote  No.  483  Leg.] 
TEAS— 89 


AhfiiiiMfc 

au« 


BarUatt 
BajFb 


Olenn 
OrllBn 


BcUmon 

BantMn 

Blden 

Brock 

Brook* 

Buckley 

Bumpna 

BuMUA 

Byrd. 

Barry  F.,  Jr. 
ByntBobOTtO 
OBaoon 

CbllM 

Cburch 

OUrk 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

DomaUd 

Durkln 

■xlvton 

BuUand 

Pannln 

Fons 

Ponl 


Hart,  Oary 
Hartka 
HaakeU 
Hatfldd 
Hatbaway 
Halma 
Holllnga 
Hruaka 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlta 
.  Johnston 
Kmnady 
Laxalt 
Long 

Masnuaon 
Mansfield 
Matblas 
IfcCleUan 
McOlure 
MoOm 
IfcOoTam 
Ifclntyre 
Metcalf 
Ifontoya 
Morgan 

NATS— 0 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

PeM 

Percy 

Pronnlre 

Randoljdi 

Blblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 
Scott, 

William  L. 
SiMtfkman 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Sterens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Wuilama 

Young 


NOT  VOTINO— H 
Case  Huddleaton        Pearson 

CulTer  •  Humphrey  Scott,  Hugh 

Ooldwater  Leahy  Thurmond 

Hart,  Philip  A.  Mondale 

So  the  bill  mjt.  8841) .  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  Its  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  between  the  two 
Houses  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Bdr.  Haifkld)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Talmadok,  Mr.  McOovaaK, 
Mr.  Allcn,  Mr.  Clakx,  Mr.  Lkaht,  Mr 
DoLB,  Mr.  BiLLMow,  and  Mr.  Hxlms  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  H  Jl.  8641  be  printed 
as  passed  by  the  Senate;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
the  necessary  technical  and  clerical  cor- 
rections in  the  engrossment  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  CRAFT  Ato 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  return  to  the  unlhilshed  busi- 
ness. The  biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

a  bUl  (HJl.  6000)  to  protect  the  eoonomlc 
nghto  or  labor  In  the  building  and  construc- 
tion Industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  Industrial  workoi». 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment.  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  me 
is  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  provlsltHis  of  the  House- 
passed  biU. 

Amendment  numbered  1058  contatais 
the  provisions  In  their  entirety  of  S. 
1479,  which  was  reported  by  the  Com- 


mittee on  labor  and  Public  Welfare  as  a 
companion  to  HH.  5900. 

In  the  period  staioe  HJl.  5900  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representattvas 
on  July  25,  our  ctxnmlttee  has  had  the 
onwrtunlty  to  further  refine  and  stream- 
line the  focus  of  this  legislation. 

The  committee's  refinements  ate  con- 
tained in  S.  1479  and  in  the  pending 
amendment  It  is  to  bring  them  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  that  we 
offer  them  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  for 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  5900. 

I  would  emphasize.  Mr.  President  that 
the  committee's  substitute  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  13  to  1. 

By  adopting  amendment  1058.  the 
Senate  will  have  adopted  the  committee's 
recommendation — nothing  more  and 
nothing  less. 

Mr.  President  the  Senate  has  before  it 
for  consideration  a  bill  that  can  open 
the  door  to  a  new  era  of  labor  peace  in 
a  highly  complex  and  volatile  natioDg] 
industry — the  constructicm  Industry 

Pursuing  the  goal  of  labor  peace  It 
vital  in  these  times.  The  constructiao 
industry  is  basic  to  the  economic  fabric 
of  the  Nation.  The  recession  that  has  en- 
gulfed us  all  has  reached  its  peak  of 
distress  in  this  industry,  which  Is  suffer- 
ing unemployment  rates  that  exceed  30 
percent  in  some  areas  of  the  Natloa 

To  a  great  extent,  the  current  prob- 
lems of  the  industry  can  be  laid  to  ris- 
ing costo,  tilgh  interest  rates,  and  shrink- 
hig  capital  which  have  all  overtaken  the 
industry  in  recent  years.  These  impedl- 
mente  proliferated  at  the  same  time  that 
billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  fimds  were 
impounded,  and  while  the  industry  was 
being  whipsawed  by  on-off  wage  and 
price  controls  that  imposed  uncertainty 
as  the  controlling  factor  in  every  minute 
of  the  day. 

But  even  in  better  times,  the  problems 
of  the  construction  industry  are  rife. 
It  is  a  highly  fragmented  Industry,  com- 
prising nearly  a  half -million  contractors 
spread  all  across  the  Nation  and  about 
100.000  union  locals  who  represoit  some 
2^  million  construction  tradesmeiL  lb 
New  Yorit  alone.  720  local  imions  repre- 
senting 21  different  trades  bargain  with 
160  different  employer  associations. 

Local  or  area  collective  bargaining 
agreemente  are  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception,  and  the  bargaining  oc- 
curs in  the  altsence  of  any  significant 
amount  of  national  coordination  or  ex- 
change of  information.  The  result  is  a 
luu)hazard,  uneven  pattern  of  wage  and 
fringe-benefit  packages. 

Whfle  fragmentation  is  a  part  of  the 
nature  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  quite 
the  opposite  Is  true  with  respect  to  In- 
dividual construction  projecte.  In  most 
cases,  a  construction  project  is  a  single, 
coordination,  and  Integrated  economic 
enterprise.  Contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors are  Jointly  engaged  in  a  common 
venture.  The  daily  tasks  of  one  are 
closely  related  to  the  normal,  day-to- 
day (9eratk>ns  of  all  the  others  at  the 
project  site. 

All  of  those  Involved — the  general  con- 
tractor, the  architect,  and  the  subcon- 
tractors— must  work  together  In  care- 
ful coordination.  They  must  know  and 
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fully  understand  the  manner  in  which 
each  traditionally  performs  his  work  and 
the  nature  and  efficiency  of  their  work- 
ers. As  a  matter  of  practical  really,  they 
must  know  whether  the  other  employ- 
ers on  the  project  have  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  with  a  building 
trades  union,  which  can  make  the  dif- 
ference between  harmonious  and  stormy 
Industrial  rdations  during  the  course 
of  construction. 

Against  this  backgroimd,  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  our  national  policy  on  labor- 
management  relations  should  recognize 
and  accept  the  integrated  nature  of  a 
construction  project  and,  at  the  same 
time,  pursue  a  course  that  can  promote 
greater  uniformity  and  coordination 
among  the  elemente  of,  the  Industry 
across  the  Nation. 

The  committee's  version  of  the  bill 
before  us  is  addressed  toward  both  of 
these  goals. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  Mr.  President, 
that  under  standing  administrative  and 
Judicial  case  law  each  employer  at  a 
construction  site  is  regarded  as  a  sepa- 
rate business  and  is,  therefore,  treated 
as  a  neutral  with  respect  to  any  other's 
labor  controversies.  Accordingly,  a  union 
having  a  controversy  with  one  subcon- 
tractor cannot  picket  the  other  contrac- 
tOTs  and  subcontractors  without  en- 
gaging in  a  secondary  boycott. 

In  a  manufacturing  setting  or  at  the 
site  of  any  other  business  pursuit  no 
such  difBculties  exist  Picketing  the 
manufacturing  site  at  any  and  all 
entrances  and  exits  is  permissible,  pri- 
mary activity.  If  another  employer  is 
making  deliveries  or  peiforaoing  main- 
tenance work  at  the  site,  appeals  to  their 
onployees  not  to  cross  the  picket  Une 
are  permissible. 

In  1949.  however,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  drew  sharp  distinction 
between  lawful  primary  picketing  on  a 
construction  site  and  on  any  other  site. 
Much  more  restrictive  standards  were 
applied  to  the  construction  site,  and  con- 
struction workers  were  thereby  denied  a 
rl^t  enjoyed  by  workers  in  all  other  Job 
pm'suite  to  picket  effectively  in  siipport 
of  lawful  goals  in  a  labor  dispute. 

The  committee  substitute  is  a  sharply 
focused  legislative  effort  to  redrees  the 
Inequity  and  remove  one  source  of  the 
antagonism  that  has  contributed  to  dis- 
harmony in  labor-management  relations 
in  the  construction  industry. 

The  central  issue  involved  is  the  proper 
application  of  established  legal  principles 
under  which  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  constructton  activities 
vlU  be  able  to  strike  or  i^cket  in  seddng 
resolution  of  labor  disputes. 

This  legislation  is  the  culmination  of 
25  years  of  effort  to  restore  fully  the  right 
of  construction  workers  to  engage  in 
peaceful,  legitimate  picketing  at  con- 
Btruction  sites.  It  Is  needed  to  correct  a 
soles  of  NLRB  and  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, dating  from  1949.  which  have  con- 
strued the  secMidary  boycott  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  a  fashion  that 
contravenes  the  oriidlnal  Intent  of  that 
act. 

JXhe  NUlB  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
pursuant  to  a  decision  {NLRB  v.  Denver 
BuBdino  Tradea  CouneO.  341  UB  645. 
1861)^  have  hdd  that  oontractmrs  and 


subcontractors  on  a  common  construc- 
tion site  are  separate  legal  entities  for 
the  purposes  of  what  constitutes  illegal 
secondary  activities  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  Landrum-OrUBn  amend- 
mente  to  the  Naticmal  Labor  Relaticms 
Act 

The  effect  of  the  ruling  in  the  Denver 
Building  Trades  case  has  been  to  prohib- 
it common  situs  picketing  at  a  con- 
struction site  when  more  than  one  em- 
ployer.ls  engaged  in  work  at  the  site. 

The  present  law  ignores  the  economic 
reality  that  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors in  construction  are  a  single  enter- 
prise for  the  purpose  of  any  given  proj^t 
and  imposes  restrictions  on  the  rights  of 
concerted  action  by  emidoyees  of  such 
contractors  and  subc<xitractors  that  are 
greater  than  in  other  Industries.  In  fact, 
the  employers  who  are  working  together 
at  a  construction  site  are'  not  the  unln- 
volved  "neutrals"  in  each  other's  labor 
disputes  that  the  secondary  boycott  im>- 
vlslons  of  Taft-Hartley  amendments 
were  designed  to  protect;  they  should 
not  be  treated  as  such  for  purposes  of  the 
secondary  boycott  provisions. 

The  central  purposes  of  the  committee 
substitute  therefore,  is  to  bring  the  law 
into  conformity  with  reality.  In  essence, 
all  that  the  bill  does  is  to  state  that  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  are  to  be 
treated  as  the  integrated  enterprise  they 
really  are  and  that,  when  there  is  a  labor 
dispute,  the  imlon  having  the  dispute  is 
to  be  allowed  to  engage  in  normal,  peace- 
ful primary  picketing  affOTded  other  em- 
ployee organizations  in  similar  situa- 
tions. 

Thus,  where  there  is  a  labor  dispute 
with  a  general  contractor  at  a  construc- 
tion site,  unions  would  not  be  prohibited 
from  directing  lawful  strike  activity,  in- 
cluding picketing,  at  the  general  contrac- 
tor and  at  all  the  Jointly  engsiged  subcon- 
tractors at  that  site  as  well. 

Similarly,  where  there  is  a  labor  dis- 
pute with  a  subcontractor  at  a  construc- 
tion  site,  unions  could  direct  lawful 
strike  activity,  Including  picketing,  not 
only  against  that  subcontractor,  but 
ags^t  the  general  contractor  and  the 
other  subcontractors. 

We  have  to  understand  that  in  our 
system  of  labor  relations  the  primary 
strike,  which  is  protected  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  is  aimed  at  i4>plylng  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  halt  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  struck  em];>loyer.  We  must 
understand  that  picketing  has  tradition- 
ally been  an  accepted  econcHuic  tool  to 
Implement  the  goals  of  a  strike  and  char- 
acteristically has  been  aimed  at  all  those 
approaching  the  site  whose  mission  is 
selling,  dellvertng,  or  otherwise  contrib- 
uting to  the  operations  that  the  strike  is 
endeavoring  to  halt. 

In  supporting  this  legislation,  however, 
we  have  to  be  mindful  that  there  are  in- 
stances In  which  common  situs  picketing 
needs  to  be  carefully  circimiscribed.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  addition  to  the  overall 
amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
permit  situs  picketing,  this  legislation 
also  includes  a  number  of  preconditions 
and  restrictions  with  respect  to  its  use. 
I  shall  describe  these  conditions  In  detail 
shortly. 


ondary  dlchoUnny  In  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  which  was  misconstrued  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  case.  The  Court's  failure  to  apply 
the  primary -secondary  distinction  prop- 
erly in  the  construction  industry  was  due 
to  the  Court's  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
economic  unity  of  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors at  most  construction  sites. 

The  characterization  of  every  subcon- 
tractor as  a  "neutral"  pcu-ty  for  purposes 
of  a  labor  dispute  meant  that  any  union 
attempting  to  picket  a  construction  site 
would  be  exerting  pressure  on  neutral 
employers,  thereby  violating  the  second- 
ary boycott  provisions  of  the  act 

As  I  stated  earUer  in  my  remarics,  the 
ccKnmlttee  substitute  has  built  Into  it 
a  series  of  prec(»ulitions  and  restrlctlans 
designed  to  make  sure  that  the  use  of 
this  situs  picketing  right  Is  sharply  fo- 
cused to  promote  harmonious  resolution 
of  a  dispute  that  arises  at  a  Job  site. 

First  the  substitute  amendment  adds 
a  proviso  which  establishes  special  notice 
requirements,  with  respect  to  strikes  or 
picketing  arising  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  that  recognize  the  role  that  national 
or  international  unions  can  play  in  the 
process. 

The  amendment  requires  that,  not  less 
than  10  days  prior  to  engaging  In  any 
common  situs  picketing,  a  labor  organi- 
zation must  'file  a  notice  to  the  unions, 
employers  and  international  labor  orga- 
nizations with  which  It  is  affiliated,  and 
to  the  NaticHial  Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Committee. 

The  amendmoit  requires  further,  in 
order  for  the  picketing  to  be  undertaken, 
that  the  national  or  international  union 
with  which  the  local  union  is  aflUlated 
must  give  notice,  In  writing,  approving 
the  proposed  action  by  the  locaL 

Thus,  in  order  for  strike  activity  which 
is  presently  forbidden  under  the  Denver 
decision  to  be  lawful,  the  union  engaging 
in  that  activity  must  both  provide  writ- 
ten notice  as  outlined  above  and,  if  the 
union  is  aflUlated  with  a  national  or  in- 
ternational union,  receive  authorization 
in  writing. 

These  provisions,  which  were  added 
at  the  request  of  the  administration,  are 
designed  to  enhance  the  possibility  of 
settling  disputes  without  a  work  stop- 
page. The  requirement  for  authorization 
by  the  union's  parent  organization  ts  to 
bring  into  play  the  mediating  influence  of 
the  parent  and  to  mwmt  strike  activity 
entirely  if  the  parent  organization  dis- 
approves. 

The  committee  substitute  contains  an 
additional  proviso  which  establishes  fur- 
ther special  c<Hiditl(ms  regarding  con- 
struction which  takes  place  on  a  military 
facility.  That  is,  when  a  site  of  construc- 
tion is  located  on  any  military  facility 
or  any  other  facility  which  has  as  its 
'  major  purpose  the  development  produc- 
tion, testing,  firing  ar  launching  of  mu- 
nitions. weap<His,  missiles  or  q)ace  vdil- 
cles,  the  amendment  establishes  special 
conditions  which  must  be  met  by  a  labor 
organization  undertaking  the  situs  ac- 
tivity. These  conditions  require  a  prior 
notice  of  an  Intended  strike  of  not  less 
than  10  days  to  all  relevant  parties  and 
to  the  Federal  Mediation  Service 


This  bill  is  a  legislative  clarification  ot^    Thus,  in  order  for  strike  activity  fcr- 
tbe  original  intent  of  the  ix1mary-«ec-    bidden  by  the  Denver  decision  to  be  law- 
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ful,  at  a  mJlltary  Ingtallatton  or  missile 
site,  the  unkui  fwigaglng  in  that  activl^ 
must  comply  with  written  notice  require- 
DMDts  set  up  in  the  weciflc  section  of 
thebUL 

In  order  to  reemphasiae  that  the  bill 
cannot  be  construed  to  permit  activity 
that  is  presently  unlawful,  the  comnxit- 
tee  has  written  into  it  four  provisos  to 
make  it  clear  that  enactment  of  the  bill 
does  not  authoriae,  that  is.  make  lawful, 
any  conduct  ii^ilch  previously  would  have 
been  resarded  as  unlawful  under  the  Na- 
tiooal  LaborRelatkxns  Act 

The  amendment  states  that  it  does 
not  auttioriae  picketing,  threatening  to 
picket,  or  causinc  picketing  of  any  em- 
ployer where  the  object  would  be  to  ex- 
clude from  the  site  any  employee  on  the 
ground  of  sex.  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  or  because  of  membership 
in  any  labor  organisation.  This  is  a  re- 
statemmt  erf  the  existing  law  which  pre- 
chides  picketing  activities  for  these  pur- 


Secmd,  as  general  proposition,  a  pro- 
viso is  added  to  make  clear  that,  except 
for  the  anthoriaition  of  situs  picketing, 
nothing  shall  be  coostrued  to  permit  any 
other  act  or  conduct  which  was  or  may 
have  been  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

There  is  also  a  proviso  added  to  make 
clear  that  this  bill  does  not  create  any 
additional  unfair  labor  practices  that  did 
not  exist  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
provlsian. 

The  restrictive  provisos  also  make  clear 
that  the  situs  picketing  authorization  is 
not  to  be  construed  to  permit  an  attempt 
by  one  labor  organization  to  require  an 
onpioyer  to  recognize  or  bargain  with 
any  other  labor  organization,  if  that  sec- 
ondary unlcm  Is  lawfully  recognized  as 
the  reprewntative  of  the  anployees,  or 
to  permit  the  exclusion  of  such  union  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  aflUiated— that 
la.  an  Independent  union. 

DiiB  measure  in  detailed  analysis  has 
rather  qMdflc  interpretation  of  how  situs 
picketing  provisions  are  to  woric  at  a 
particular  Job  site.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Raooao  excerpts  from  the  commit- 
tee report  which  contain  a  sectlon-by- 
seetkm  legal  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the 
bm. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioou, 
as  follows: 

t.  Dm  KSeet  <tf  8. 1479 

A.  asetton-by-asetlon  Ltgal  AnalyMs.— In 
order  to  fadUtate  %  complete  undetstandUig 
at  tlM  eOeet  that  the  mam  proviso  added  a 
•wtion  t(b)  (4)  (B)  by  14T»  will  have  in  per- 
mitting plAetlng  and  strike  activity  at  the 
floaMnon  sttos  of  a  oanetraeUon  project,  it 
la  helpful  to  eiamlne  the  elauwe  of  that  pro- 
viso Independently.  The  entire  proviso  etatae: 

^VrovMed  /ur»er.  That  nothtog  eontalned 
to  etanae  (B)  at  this  paragraph  (4)  ahaU  be 
mueliued  to  peehthtt  any  strike  or  rtfnaal 
to  partorm  eeniem  or%By  Inducement  of  any 
tndlvldaal  aaaployad  by  any  peraon  to  etrlka 
or  nCoM  to  pecf orm  aervleea  at  the  elte  of  the 
eoastraetlon,  altnatlon.  painting,  or  repair 
ec  a  handing,  structufs.  or  oth«  work  and 
dlieeted  at  any  of  asferal  employars  who  are 
la  the  euusUuuUun  Indnstry  and  are  Jointly 
aagi«Bd  m  Jotet  lentiueia  or  In  the  reutlon- 
dh^  ofM^Mtaei  and  aoheontraetors  In 

r«alr  a*  ansa  MSk  and  thM*  Is  a  labor  dla- 
pvl^  set  UBflawM  uadar  this  Aet  or  la  vlo- 
oC  an  esMlng  eoHeettve  hargalnlag 


contract,  relating  to  the  wages,  hours,  or 
other  working  conditions  of  employees  em- 
ployed at  such  site  by  any  of  such  employers 
and  the  issues  in  the  dispute  do  not  Involve 
a  labor  organization  which  Is  representing 
the  employeee  of  an  employer  at  the  site  who 
Is  not  engaged  primarily  in  the  construction 
industry." 

(a)  The  phraee  "Provtded  further.  That 
nothing  contained  in  clause  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph (4)  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
strike  or  refusal  to  perform  services  or  any 
Inducement  of  any  individual  employed  by 
any  person  to  strike  or  refuse  to  perform 
services"  is  Intended  to  reach  all  the  means 
set  forth  in  Si  8(b)  (4)  (1)  and  (U)  of  the 
Act. 

(b)  The  phraae  "at  ttie  site  at  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  painting,  or  repair  of 
building,  structure,  or  other  work  and  di- 
rected at  any  of  several  employers"  adopts 
the  language  used  in  the  construction  pro- 
viso to  section  8(e)  of  the  Act  which  was 
added  In  1880.  Here,  as  there,  this  language 
is  used  only  to  distinguish  work  at  construc- 
tion sites  from  all  other  types  of  work,  as 
for  example,  at  an  Indiistrial  plant.  The  lan- 
guage does  not  confine  the  activity  permitted 
by  the  bill  to  a  particular  construction  situs 
or  require  picketing  on  a  situs-to-sltus  basis; 
in  that  sense  too  it  is  identical  to  what  was 
intended  by  the  construction  proviso  to  sec- 
tion 8(e).  The  limitation  of  common  situs 
picketing  to  the  particular  construction  situs 
at  which  the  dispute  arises  is  created  by 
other  language,  discussed  in  paragraph  3(d) 
of  this  analysis  and  is  not  present  in  the 
construction  Industry  proviso. 

(e)  The  phrase  "and  directed  at  any  of 
several  employers  who  are  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry  and  are  Jointly  engaged  as 
Joint  venturers  or  in  the  relationship  of  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  in  such  construc- 
tion, alteration,  painting,  or  repair  at  such 
site"  describes  those  who  will  be  treated  as 
a  single  person  at  such  site"  describee  tboee 
who  will  be  treated  as  a  single  peracm  by 
virtue  of  the  bUl. 

The  phraae  "In  the  construction  Industry" 
Is  also  adopted  tram  the  construction  Indus- 
try proviso  to  section  8(e).  The  remainder 
of  this  clause  makes  clear  that  it  Is  those 
who  are  JolnUy  engaged  as  "Joint  venturers" 
or  as  "contractors  and  subcontractors"  In  the 
construction,  etc.,  at  such  site,  who  are  to 
be  treated  as  a  single  person.  Where  the  con- 
struction site  is  at  an  Industrial  plant  (for 
example,  an  addition  to  a  manufacturing 
facility) ,  the  owner  of  the  plant  will  not  be 
treated  as  a  single  person  with  the  general 
contractor  who  U  engaged  to  perform  su^ 
construction  w^k.  or  any  of  that  general 
contractor's  Joint  venturers  or  suboontrao- 
ton.  In  that  situation,  when  ttie  dispute  la 
with  the  owner  of  the  plant  and  the  owner 
establlabaa  a  separate  gate  for  the  construo- 
tkm  workers,  picketing  In  support  of  that 
dlqiute  agatnat  the  owner  of  the  facQlty  can 
be  conducted  at  that  gate  If  and  only  if 
the  oontractora  and  their  employeee  are  en- 
gaged m  tasks  which  aid  the  owners  every 
day  operations.  8ee  the  General  Bectrlc  case, 
supra,  see  VS.  at  081.  Likewise,  If  the  dto- 
pnte  U  with  the  general  oontraetor  or  one 
of  the  subcMitraetors,  the  owner  of  the  in- 
dwtrlal  faontty  may,  by  estahllahlng  a  sep- 
arate gate  for  the  construction  employees 
confine  the  picketing  to  that  gate  and  there- 
by insulate  his  own  employeee  from  that 
picketing. 

A  special  problem  of  i^plleatlon  will  artee 
in  attoatlons  Involving  the  developmantlif 
a  large,  multl-faoeted  oonstruotlan  project 
each  as  a  Shopping  center  eonqdez,  an  nr- 
ban  renewal  project  or  a  government  facility 
Bueh  as  Oape  Canaveral  which  Inoladee  both 
iViaAlB  Kennedy  Spaoe  Center  and  Patrtefc 
air  Fores  Base.  In  those  situatlona  It  Is  not 
unoaoal  Cor  aeveral  general  oontractora.  each 
tuing  one  of  aeveral  sohoontraetora.  to  be  am- 
plofed  In  elosaly  rrtated  work  and  In  the 
general  looatloa.  Baeh  of 


tractors,  however,  may  be  engaged  In  buUdlng 
a  totaUy  separate  facility  within  the  param- 
eters  of   the   entire  project. 

If  more  than  one  general  contractor  is 
working  on  a  multlfaceted  development  in- 
volving distinct  and  unreUted  projects  then 
common  situs  picketing  is  not  permitted  un- 
der S.  1478  except  with  respect  to  the  single 
general  contractor  involved  In  the  dlq>ute 
and  all  of  its  subcontractors.  If,  however, 
separate  general  contractors  are  responsible 
for  completion  of  an  Interrelated  structure 
and  the  site  can  be  considered  one  project 
then  commcMi  situs  picketing  is  permitted 
by  S.  1479  with  respect  to  all  general  con- 
tractors and  their  subcontractors. 

Pursuant   to   the   provisions   of   8.    1479, 
picketing  may  not  be  used  to  close  down 
the  entire  site  or  project  merely  on  the  *^"\i 
of  a  labor  dispute  with  one  of  the  contracton 
or  subcontractors.    The   applicable   test  to 
determine  whether  the  entire  site  may  be 
cloeed  down  pursuant  to  the  principles  un- 
der 8.  1479  U  to  Identify  whether  the  con- 
tractors or  several   employers  In   the  con. 
struction  indxistry  art  "jointly  engaged"  at 
the  "site  of  construction,  alteration,  paint- 
ing, or  repair  of  a  buUdlng,  structure,  or 
other  work".  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
that  "in  determining"  whether  or  not  several 
employers  are  in  fact  "Jointly  engaged"  at 
any  site,  "ownership  or  control  of  such  site 
by  a  single  person  shall  not  be  controlling." 
Employers  are  engaged  as  Joint  venturen 
when  the  work  each  contracte  to  perform  la 
related  to  the  work  contracted  for  by  the 
other   as   part   of   an   Integrated   building, 
structure,  or  other  work;  and  the  employees 
of  one  perform  work  related  to  the  other.  The 
•site"  of  any  such  work  is  at  the  geographical 
physical   location    where   several    employers 
are  Jointly  engaged  in  the  construction,  al- 
teration, painting  or  repair  of  a  buUdlng, 
structure,  or  other  work  at  such  location,  and 
where  the  employeee  of  such  employers,  con- 
traetocB,  and  subcontractors  are  engaged  tai 
Interrelated  work  toward  a  common  objective 
In  seognqihical  proximity  to  each  other.  This 
is  in  accord  with  the  settled  principle  that 
the  situs  at  a  dl^>ute  with  an  employer  it 
wherever  he  performs  his  day-to-day  opera- 
tions,' be  It  an  industrial  plant,  a  fleet  of 
trucks  or  one  or  more  oonstruotlon  sites. 

8. 1479  recognizes  the  economic  reaUty  that 
construction  work  on  one  part  of  a  building, 
structure  or  other  work  is  Interrelated  to 
work  on  other  parte  of  a  buUdlng,  structure 
or  other  wrark.  It  therefore  permlte  the  nniiyn 
representing  employees  In  one  phase  of  the 
work  to  strike  or  picket  at  the  construction 
site  against  several  employers  at  that  site  who 
are  Jointly  engaged  as  Joint  venturers  or  In 
the  relationship  of  contractor  and  sabcon- 
traotor  when  the  strike  arises  over  wages, 
hours,  and  other  working  conditions. 

(d)  In  the  phraae  "and  there  Is  a  Ubor 
dispute,  not  unlawful  under  this  Act  or  In 
violation  of  an  existing  collectiv*  bargaining 
contract,  reUtIng  to  the  wagea,  hours  cr 
other  working  oondltlons  of  employees  em- 
ployed at  such  site  by  any  of  such  employ- 
ers" the  starting  point  in  the  term  "labor 
dtoputo",  which  was  deUberately  <diasen  to 
track  the  broad  language  of  seeUon  3(9)  of 
the  Aet,i  whleb  In  turn  was  adopted  from 
section  18  of  the  Norrts-lAOaardla  Act.  » 
VA.O.  section  118,  and  oovere  aU  dlsputas 
"rriatlng  to  the  wages,  boura,  or  other  work- 
tng  oondltlons." 

The  qoallfying  phraae  "not  unlawful  under 
this  Act  or  In  violation  of  an  existing  col- 


^A  labor  disrate,  as  doAned  by  section  8 
(9)  of  the  Act  Includes:  "any  oontroversy 
oonoemlng  terma.  tenure,  or  oondltlaos  of 
employment,  or  oonoemlng  the  aaaoetetloB 
or  is|iieBeiilalliiii  of  |««*"«»t  in  imiillsMin 
fixing,  maintaining,  «i«Mittt«t  or  aisitlng  to 
arrange  terns  or  oondltlons  of  anptoyasnt, 
ragaidlsss  of  whether  the  dlqratanto  stand 
tn  the  peoadsMto  rslstinnAlp  of 
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jBCtive  bargaining  contract,"  is  Included  to 
(gsure  that  the  bill  is  not  construed  to  per- 
mit conduct  which  is  presently  unlawful 
under  other  subsections  of  section  8(b)  or 
section  301  (a)  of  the  Act. 

The  second  qualifying  phrase  is  "of  em- 
ployees employed  at  such  site  by  any  of  such 
employers".  It  is  intended  to  preserve  the 
Denver  rule  in  a  single  narrow  situation: 
where  there  is  a  dispute  with  a  subcontrac- 
tor which  relates  only  to  a  single  site,  the 
union  will  not  be  permitted  to  treat  that 
subcontractor  as  the  same  person  as  the  gen- 
eral contractor  and  the  other  subcontractors 
at  other  sites.  For  example,  if  a  subcontrac- 
tor Is  under  contract  with  the  union  at  sev- 
eral sites,  but  fails  at  one  site  to  pay  the 
wages  due  the  workers,  or  failft  at  that  site 
to  adhere  to  some  other  provision  of  the  con- 
tract, the  union  may  engage  in  common  situs 
picketing  only  at  the  site.  At  other  sites,  the 
subcontractor  will  be  treated  as  a  different 
person  from  the  general  contractor  and  the 
other  subcontractors  and  Denver  Building 
Trades  will  continue  to  apply. 

The  subcontractor  will  still  be  subject  to 
strikes  and  picketing  at  the  other  sites  which 
was  lawful  even  under  Denver  BuUdlng 
Trades,  for  example,  picketing  which  com- 
plies with  the  standards  declared  in  SaUor's 
Union  of  the  Pacific,  92  NLBB  647  (Moore 
Dry  Dock) .  But  for  this  phrase  the  bUl  would 
have  granted  the  right  normally  enjoyed 
by  all  unions  to  apply  economic  pressure 
against  an  employer  with  whom  they  have  a 
dispute  wherever  he  may  be  found,  in  order 
to  halt  his  day-to-day  operations.  However, 
it  was  decided  to  restrict  that  right  to  engage 
in  a  primary  strike  as  Just  described.  Since 
section  13  declares  that  the  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  "to  Interfere  with  or  Impede 
or  diminish  In  any  way"  the  right  to  strike 
as  it  was  imderstood  in  1947  "except  as  spe- 
clflcaUy  provided"  this  llmltetlon  is  steted 
expUcltly.  This  decision  represents  a  compro- 
mise designed  to  confine  the  picketing  per- 
mitted in  the  bUl  to  the  situs  at  which  the 
labor  dispute  arises  in  the  one  narrow  sit- 
uation in  which  it  can  be  said  that  the  dis- 
pute has  a  specific  point  of  origin.  EarUer 
provisions  of  the  Act  have  taken  account  of 
the  special  conditions  in  the  construction 
industry  (see  sections  8(e)  and  (f ) ) .  ThU 
is  the  first  In  which  the  protections  granted 
are  limited  in  any  way  to  a  particular  Job 
site. 

As  its  language  should  make  clear,  the 
qualification  contelned  In  the  phrase  "of 
employees  employed  at  such  site  by  any  of 
such  employers,"  of  course,  does  not  affect 
the  right  granted  in  the  bUl  to  picket  at 
all  job  sites  at  which  a  struck  employer  may 
be  foimd  where  the  origlntals  of  the  dis- 
pute are  not  so  confined.  Thus,  where  there 
is  a  dispute  between  a  union  or  group  of 
unions  and  a  general  contractor  over  an 
agreement  to  apply  at  more  than  one  site  or 
on  future  Jobs  it  wUl  be  lawful  to  treat  that 
general  contractor  and  his  subcontractors  as 
a  single  person  wherever  they  are  engaged 
in  construction  activity.  The  same  rule  will 
apply  where  there  is  such  a  dispute  with  a 
subcontractor. 

(e)  The  phrase  in  the  proviso  "and  the 
issues  in  the  dispute  do  not  Involve  a  labor 
organization  which  is  representing  the  em- 
ployees of  an  employer  at  the  site  who  Is 
not  engaged  primarily  in  the  construction 
industry"  is  to  exclude  from  the  protection 
of  S.  1479  those  disputes  which  Involve  a 
union  which  represente  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer at  the  site  who  Is  not  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  construction  Industry  but  who 
Is  engaged  In  construction  in  furtherance  of 
his  main  business,  such  as  the  building  of 
an  addition  to  an  industrial  facility. 

Here  again  the  purpose  is  to  writs  into 
8.  1479  a  narrow  restriction  on  the  basic 
right  to  engage  In  primary  picketing.  And,  In 
this  Instance  as  the  prior  one,  the  sponsors  of 
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the  bUl  have  agreed  to  a  compromise  de- 
signed to  give  recognition' to  a  carefuUy  de- 
fined competing  interest.  The  logic  of  the 
ovemUlng  of  Denver  BuUdlng  Trades  would 
aUow  picketing  to  i4>peal  to  organized  Indus- 
trial employees  at  or  approaching  a  construc- 
tion site.  However,  In  promoting  the  stabUlty 
of  established  collective  bargaining  relation- 
ships with  Industrial  employers  and  protect- 
ing the  Integrity  of  the  "no-raiding"  agree- 
mente  that  have  been  entered  into  by  many 
unions,  the  most  encompassing  of  which  is 
contained  in  Article  XX  of  the  APL-CIO  Con- 
stitution, the  Committee,  with  the  support  of 
the  labor  movement,  determined  not  to  write 
the  bill  in  a  manner  that  extends  common 
situs  picketing  to  ite  full  extent. 

Two  examples  wlU  describe  both  the  fimc- 
tion  and  the  limltetions  of  this  phrase :  if  an 
employer  Is  engaged  by  a  contractor  to  instell 
some  specialized  equipment  as  part  of  the 
construction  project  (for  example,  electrical 
or  refrigeration  equipment)  and  that  em- 
ployer utUlzes  his  own  regular  employees  who 
are  represented  by  a  labor  organization  for 
this  installation,  8. 1479  would  permit  the  use 
of  a  separate  gate  for  those  employees  that 
the  construction  union  could  not  picket.  Sim- 
Uarly,  if  a  manufacturer  decides  to  expand  ite 
faculty  and  utUlzes  its  own  regular  employees 
who  are  represented  by  a  labor  organization 
for  these  purposes,  the  picketing  by  the 
buUdlng  trades  unions  of  a  separate  gate  re- 
served for  industrial  employees  would  not 
be  permitted. 

Of  course  If  that  same  employer,  however 
reteins  a  general  contractor  who  is  "prlmar- 
Uy  engaged  in  the  construction  indufrtry"  for 
the  job,  picketing  would  be  aUowed  under  the 
General  Electric  principles  described  supra. 
The  employer  could,  thereby,  set  up  a  sei>a- 
rate  gate  for  the  construction  waetien  and 
Isolate  his  own  employees  from  picketing. 

In  sum,  subject  to  the  foregoing  limltetions, 
where  the  employer  is  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction Industry,  and  in  another  Industry, 
and  the  union  has  a  dispute  with  him  at  the 
site  where  he  is  performing  construction 
work,  he  would  be  considered  to  l>e  "engaged 
primarily  in  the  construction  industry"  at 
the  site.  8.  1479  would  apply  to  permit  com- 
mon situs  picketing  at  the  site.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  employer  Is  not  engaged  in 
the  construction  Industry  at  all  and  an  In- 
dvistrlal  union  has  a  dispute  with  him  at  his 
faculty,  where  separate  gates  are  esteblished, 
8.  1479  would  not  permit  the  Indtistrial 
unions  to  picket  the'  construction  contractors 
performing  work  at  the  site. 

Bather,  the  traditional  concepte  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  would  apply  to  such  picketing. 
And,  as  explained  earlier,  where  the  indus- 
trial employer  is  not  acting  as  a  construc- 
tion contractor  and  a  construction  union 
has  a  dispute  with  one  of  several  construc- 
tion employers  iierforming  work  at  the  site, 
as,  for  excunple,  an  expansion  of  the  plant 
faclUty,  S.  1479  would  permit  picketing  of  all 
of  the  construction  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors but  not  the  industrial  employer. 

Finally,  where  an  industrial  employer  Is 
acting  as  ite  own  general  contractor  on  a 
project  for  itself,  is  subcontracting  out  all  of 
the  construction  work,  and  is  reteinlng  some 
minimum  control  over  the  construction  proc- 
ess (e.g.  through  ite  own  construction  fore- 
man), such  an  employer  is  "engaged  in  the 
construction  Industry"  but  is  not  "prlmarUy 
engaged  in  the  construction  industry."  Ac- 
cordingly, under  the  bill,  if  the  union  has  a 
dispute  with  one  of  the  subcontractors  (who 
is  "primarily  engaged  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry") the  union  could  picket  aU  of  the 
subcontractors  and  the  Industrial  employer 
at  the  site  of  construction  since  the  indus- 
trial employer  is  "engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry"  at  the  site.  However,  If  the 
Industrial  employer  is  not  acting  as  ite  own 
general  contractor  and  is  not  otherwise  in- 
volved In  the  construction  processes,  he 
would  not  be  "engaged  in  the  construction 


Industry"  and  8.  1479  would  not  apply  to 
picketing  of  him. 

(f)  Povir  of  the  other  provisos  added  by 
8.  1479  can  be  tisefuUy  discussed  together 
because  of  their  cloee  r^attonshlp  to  each 
other: 

"Provided  further.  Except  as  provided  in 
the  above  proviso  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  permit  any  act  or  conduct  which 
was  or  may  have  been  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  this  subsection :  Provided  further, 
Tliat  nothing  In  the  above  provisos  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  act  which  was  not 
an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  existing  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  such  provisos:  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  in  the  above  provisos  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  picketing,  threaten- 
ing to  picket,  or  causing  to  be  picketed,  any 
employer  where  an  object  thereof  Is  the  re- 
moval (M'  exclusion  from  the  site  of  any  em- 
ployee on  the  ground  of  sex,  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  or  because  of  the 
membership  of  any  employee  in  any  labor 
organization."  Provided  further.  That  noth- 
ing in  the  above  proviso  shall  be  construed 
to  permit  any  attempt  by  a  labor  orgraniza- 
tlon  to  require  an  employer  to  recognize  or 
bargain  with  any  labor  organization  if  an- 
other labor  organization  is  lawfully  recog- 
nized as  the  representetive  of  his  employeee 
or  to  p>ermlt  the  exclusion  of  any  such  labor 
organization  on  the  ground  that  such  lab<»' 
organization  is  not  aflUlated  with  a  national 
or  international  labor  organization  which 
represente  employees  of  an  employer  at  the 
common  site. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  observed  in 
connection  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  labor- 
management  legislation  is  "the  result  of  con- 
filct  and  compromise  between  strong  con- 
tending forces  and  deeply  held  views  on  the 
role  of  organized  lalx>r  in  the  free  economic 
life  of  the  nation  and  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance to  be  struck  between  the  uncontroUed 
power  of  management  and  labor  to  further 
their  respective  intereste."  Carpenters'  Union 
v.  Labor  Board.  357  VS.  93,  99-100  (1968). 

Consequently,  three  of  these  four  provisos 
have  been  inserted  to  assure  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bUl  does  not  "authorize"  or 
"permit",  that  Is,  make  lawful,  conduct 
which  previously  would  have  been  regarded 
as  unlawful  under  this  Act  but  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  Denver  Building  Trades. 

That  such  provisos  add  nothing  to  the  law 
and  are  in  that  sense  redundant  was  under- 
stood during  the  House  consideration  of 
identical  legislation  in  HJt.  6900.  In  urging 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  amendment  he  had 
proposed.  Mr.  Esch,  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl  say,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlchi^n  wUl  yield,  that  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  slopplnees  of  the 
method  of  developing  legislation,  that  I  think 
this  amendment,  even  though  some  jnay 
think  it  Is  redvmdant  wUI  help  clarify  it  so 
that  H.R.  6900  very  clearly  stetee  that  In 
no  way  does  it  g^)  beyond  the  intent  of  sec- 
tions 8(a)  (3)  and  8(b)  (2)  and  thus  protect 
the  Individual  employee  in  this  regard." 

This  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to, 
added  the  foUowlng: 

"Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  the 
above  provisos  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ize picketing,  threatening  to  picket  or  caus- 
ing to  be  picketed  any  employer  where  an 
object  thereof  is  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause 
an  employer  to  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployee, or  to  discriminate  against  an  employ- 
ee with  respect  to  whom  membership  in  a 
labor  organization  has  t>een  denied  or  ter- 
nUnated  on  some  groiind  other  than  his  faU- 
ure  to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and  the  ini- 
tiation fees  informaUy  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  acquiring  or  reteinlng  memberehlp." 

The  third  of  the  provisos  in  8. 1749  Is  a 
stylistic  revision  of  the  Esch  amendment.  In 
which  that  amendment  is  shortened  and 
combined  with  another  related  proviso 
which    was    In    both    the    House    bill    and 
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8. 1479  M  Introduced.  To  Join  these  terwa 
gimmmAtlcally  U  appropriate  because  tbe 
function  of  tbla  proviso  Is  to  state  that  noth- 
ing In  the  bill  will  authorize  or  legitimatize 
picketing  (or  a  threat  to  picket)  an  employer 
In  order  to  remove  or  exclude  an  employee 
on  a  ground  forbidden  by  another  provision 
of  law.  Because  this  proviso  preserves  thoee 
preoent  laws  intact.  It  was  thought  luinecee- 
sary  to  spell  out  the  details  of  section  8(a) 
(3)  and  8(b)  (2). 

The  purpose  of  tbe  first  portion  of  the 
fourth  proviso  Is  to  make  clear  that  the  bill 
does  not  relieve  unions  of  the  limitations 
which  section  8(b)(7)  places  on  recognl- 
tlonal  and  organizational  (as  opposed  to 
"area  standards")  picketing.  (See  Dallas 
Buildtng  Trades  v.  NLRB,  396  F.  2d  677,  682 
(1968).)  The  second  portion  of  that  proviso 
dealing  with  unaffiliated  local  labor  organl- 
aations  Is  related.  It  is  designed  to  assure 
that  tbe  bill  does  not  legitimatize  any  other- 
wise unlawful  exclusion  of  an  unaffiliated 
labor  organization  because  ("on  the  ground 
that")  it  is  unaffiliated. 

Finally,  the  representatives  of  labor  were 
concerned  lest  the  reform  to  be  accomplished 
by  this  bill  be  transferred  by  some  process 
of  negative  Implication  into  a  prohibition  of 
some  conduct  which  has  previously  been  re- 
garded as  lawful.  That  is  the  reason  f<»'  the 
second  of  ttie  provisos  discussed  In  this  para- 
graph of  tbe  analysis. 

(g)  Specua  Hotice  Requirements  arid  the 
Bole  of  Natkmal  Vnions 

8. 1479  also  adds  a  further  proviso  which 
establishes  special  notice  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  strikes  or  picketing  arising  under 
tbe  terms  of  this  bill,  and  to  the  role  that 
national  or  International  unions  will  play 
In  this  process: 

"Provided  further.  That  a  labor  organiza- 
tion before  engaging  in  activity  permitted 
by  the  above  proviso  shall  provide  prior 
written  notice  of  Intent  to  strike  or  to  re- 
fuse to  perform  services  of  not  less  than  ten 
days  to  all  unions  and  the  employers  and 
the  general  contractor  at  the  site  and  to  any 
national  or  international  labor  organization 
of  which  the  labor  organization  Involved  is 
an  affiliate  and  to  the  Collective  Bargaining 
Committee  in  Construction:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  ten  days  from  the  transmittal  of  such 
notice,  the  labor  organization  may  engage 
In  activities  permitted  by  the  above  provisos 
If  the  national  or  international  lalwr  organi- 
zation of  which  the  labor  organization  in- 
volved Is  an  affiliate  gives  notce  in  writing 
authorizing  such  action:  Provided  further. 
That  authorization  of  such  action  by  the 
national  or  international  labor  organization 
shall  not  render  it  subject  to  any  criminal 
or  civil  llabUlty  arising  from  activities  no- 
tice of  which  was  given  pursuant  to  the 
above  proviso." 

8.  1479  requires  that  not  less  than  ten 
days  prior  to  engaging  In  any  primary  activity 
as  contemplated  under  the  bill,  the  labor 
organization  which  seeks  to  engage  in  a 
sMke,  or  a  concerted  refusal  to  perform 
services,  must  file  a  notice  thereof  before 
undertaking  the  activity  to  the  following 
persons: 

(1)  to  all  unions  representing  employees 
employed  at  the  site; 

(2)  to  all  employers  engaged  at  the  site 
and  the  general  contractor  at  the  site; 

(3)  to  any  national  or  International  labor 
organization  with  which  the  movant  union 
Is  affiliated:  and  i 

(4)  to  the  Construction  Industry  CoUectlve 
Bargaining  Committee. 

8.  1479  requires  further  that  In  order  for 
the  picketing  to  be  undertaken,  the  national 
or  international  union  with  which  the  local 
union  is  affiliated  must  give  notice,  in  writ- 
ing, approving  the  proposed  action  by  the 
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local.  Thus,  in  order  for  strike  activity  which 
is  presently  forbidden  by  the  Denver  ruling 
to  be  lawful,  the  union  engaging  In  that  ac- 
tivity must  both  provide  written  notice  as 
outlined  above  and,  if  the  union  is  affiliated 
with  a  national  or  International  union,  re- 
ceive authorization  In  writing. 

These  provisions  are  designed  to  enhance 
the  possibility  of  settling  the  dispute  with- 
out a  work  stoppage.  The  requirement  for 
authorization  by  the  union's  parent  organiza- 
tion Is  to  bring  into  play  the  mediating  in- 
fluence of  the  parent  and  to  prevent  strike 
activity  entirely  if  the  parent  organization 
disapproves.  There  is  also  included  a  proviso 
which  safeguards  the  parent  union  against 
civil  or  criminal  liability  for  granting  such 
authorization  to  assiuv  that  it  will  not  be 
held  liable  for  exercising  a  function  which 
the  national  labor  policy  regards  as  desirable. 
It  furthers  the  principle  of  section  2(13)  and 
section  301  (e)  of  the  Act  that  a  labor  organi- 
zation— like  an  employer — is  subject  to  lla- 
bUlty for  Ulegal  activity  which  it  has  not 
committed  only  if  that  action  is  authorized 
or  ratified  according  to  the  common  law  doc- 
trine of  agency,  and  recognizes  that  an  affi- 
liated local  union  Is  not  an  agent  of  its 
parent  union  by  virtue  of  that  relationship 
or  the  parent's  reservation  of  control  over  the 
activities  of  the  local.  See,  e.g.  Franklin  Elec- 
tric Co..  121  NLRB  143  (1958).  WhUe  the 
proviso  is  phrased  In  terms  of  Immunity  from 
liability  because  the  parent  has  authorized 
the  strike  activity  by  the  local,  it  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  it  is  subject  to  llabUlty 
where  It  does  not  authorize  such  activity.  To 
aUow  a  local  union  or  its  members  to  sue 
the  International  for  withholding  approval 
of  a  strike  on  some  extension  of  the  duty  of 
fair  representation  or  the  international's 
obligations  to  its  locals  under  their  consti- 
tution or  on  any  other  basis  would  defeat 
the  objective  of  requiring  notice  to  an  ap- 
proval by  the  International. 

In  sum.  this  proviso  limits  civil  and  crimi- 
nal llabUlty  of  national  and  International 
construction  labor  organizations  which 
might  be  imputed  to  them  by  way  of  their 
authorization  of  common  situs  picketing. 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  provision  that  civil 
and  criminal  llabUlty  should  not  be  imposed 
on  these  organizations  because,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Act,  they  have  authorized  or 
refused  to  authorize  common  sitxis  picketing. 
It  is  Intended  that  the  notice  provisions 
contained  in  this  proviso  are  in  addition 
to  the  other  notice  provisions  contained  in 
the  Act. 

(h)  Special  Provisions  G*>veming  Primary 
Activity  at  certain  military  facilities.  B.  1479 
contains  an  additional  proviso  which  es- 
tablishes special  provisions  for  construction 
which  takes  place  on  a  military  faculty: 

"Provided  further.  That  in  the  case  of  any 
such  site  which  is  located  at  any  mUitary 
faculty  or  Installation  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
or  Air  Force,  or  which  is  located  at  a  faculty 
or  instaUation  of  any  other  department  or  a 
agency  of  the  Oovemment  if  a  major  pur- 
pose of  such  facUtiy  or  instalUtlon  Is  or  wlU 
be,  the  development,  production,  testing,  fir- 
ing, or  launching  of  munitions,  weapons 
missUes.  or  space  vehicles,  prior  written 
notice  of  Intent  to  strike  or  to  refuse  to  per- 
form services,  of  not  less  than  ten  days  shall 
be  given  by  the  labor  organization  Involved 
to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  to  any  State  or  territorial  agency 
established  to  mediate  and  conciliate  dis- 
putes within  the  State  or  territory  where 
such  site  is  located,  to  the  several  employers 
who  are  Jointly  engaged  at  such  site,  to  the 
Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force  or  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Oovemment  concerned 
with  the  particular  faculty  or  installation, 
and  to  any  national  or  International  labor 
organization  Involved  is  an  afflUate.  The 
notice  requirements  of  the  preceding  pro- 
viso are  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu  of 


the  notice  requirements  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 8(d)  of  the  Act.  In  determining  whether 
several  employers  who  are  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  are  JolnUy  engaged  as  Joint 
venturers  at  any  site,  ownership  or  control 
of  such  site  by  a  single  person  shall  not  be 
controUlog." 

When  a  site  of  construction  Is  located  on 
any  mUitary  faculty  of  any  other  faculty 
which  has  as  a  major  purpose — present  or 
future — the  development,  production,  test- 
ing, firing,  or  launching  of  munitions,  weap- 
ons, missUes,  or  space  vehicles  S.  1479  estab- 
lishes special  conditions  which  must  be  met 
by  any  labor  organization  which  undertakes 
primary  activity  under  this  amendment 
These  conditions  require: 

(1)  prior  written  notice  of  intent  to  strtke 
of  not  less  than  10  days; 

(2)  prior  written  notice  of  Intent  to  refuse 
to  perform  services  of  not  less  than  10  days 

The  written  notice  of  Intent  to  undertake 
primary  activity  at  any  such  site  or  Installa- 
tion musfbe  given  to  all  the  parties  enumer- 
ated in  the  proviso.  In  addition  all  the  re- 
quirements for  notice  In  section  8(d)  of  the 
Act,  as  amended,  governing  parties  to  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  in  situations 
Involving  termination  or  modification  of  an 
existing  coUectlve  bargaining  agreement  mtist 
be  met.  Section  8(d)  provides  that  a  party 
seeking  to  terminate  or  modify  the  agree- 
ment must  serve:  (1)  60  days  written  notice 
of  proposed  termination  or  modification  ot 
60  days  notice  prior  to  the  contract  termlna- 
tion;  (2)  offers  to  meet  to  discuss  modifica- 
tion of  a  new  contract;  (3)  notice  to  the  Fed- 
era!  Mediation  and  ConcUlatlon  Service  and 
simultaneomly  to  any  state  or  territorial 
agency  eartablished  to  medUte  disputes  30 
days  after  serving  notice  to  the  parties  If  no 
agreement  has  been  reached  by  that  time; 
(4)  the  contract  must  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect  until  it  expiree  or  imtU  60  days 
after  notice  to  parties  Is  served  without  re- 
sort to  strikes  or  lockouts. 

Thus,  in  order  for  strike  activity  at  a  mUi- 
tary InstaUation  or  missile  site,  now  f(»bid- 
den  by  the  Denver  decision,  to  be  lawful  the 
union  engaging  in  that  activity  must  com- 
ply with  written  notice  requirements  set 
out  above. 

Since  it  Is  the  theory  of  S.  1479  that  the 
relationship  between  the  general  contractor 
and  subcontractor  in  construction  Is  primary, 
the  "mUitary  faculty"  proviso  does  add  spe- 
cific limits  on  the  right  to  engage  In  a  pri- 
mary strike  at  this  particiUar  type  of  site. 
This,  nevertheless,  refiects  a  proper  exercise 
by  the  Congress  of  its  role  to  declare  a  na- 
Uonal  labor  policy  to  achieve  the  most  effec- 
tive labor  relations.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  the  Congressional  role  in  this  re- 

I5n,'°  ^"'"^  ^°°*'<*  '•  *^  Resistor  Corp., 
373  0J3.  221,234  (1963): 

"While  Congress  has  from  time  to  time 
revamped  and  redirected  national  labor  pol- 
icy, its  concern  for  the  integrity  of  the  strtke 
weapon  has  remained  constant.  Thus,  when 
Congress  chose  to  qualify  the  use  of  the 
strike  It  did  so  by  prescribing  the  limits  and 
conditions  of  the  abridgement  in  exacting 
detail,  e.g.  338(b)  (4)  ,«(d) ,  by  indicating  the 
precise  procedures  to  be  followed  in  effecting 
the  Interference,  e.g.  section  10(J),  (K),  (1); 
sections  206-210,  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  and  by  preserving  the  positive  com- 
mand of  section  13  that  the  right  to  strtke 
Is  to  be  given  a  generous  interpretation  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  Labor  Act." 

To  the  extent  that  the  right  to  engage  In 
the  strtke  activity  Is  restricted  in  specified 
situations  under  S.  1479,  the  bUl  represents  a 
continuation  of  congressional  poUcles  of  set- 
ting only  narrow  qualifications  on  the  use  of 
the  strtke. 

4.  New  Sections  8(h)  &  (1) 

(a)  Special  Rules  Oovemlng  Contracts  Un- 
der State  "Separate-Bid"  Statutes.— S.  1479 
adds  a  new  subsection  (h)  to  section  8  of  the 
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National  Labor  Relations  Act  providing  tot 
special  procedures  for  determining  contrac- 
tor and  subcontractor  relationships  under 
those  State  Laws  containing  "separate-bid" 
requirements.  Section  8(h)   provides: 

"(h)  Notvrtthstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  where  a  State  law 
requires  separate  bids  and  direct  awards  to 
employers  for  construction,  the  various  con- 
tractors awarded  contracts  in  accordance 
with  such  applicable  State  law  shall  not,  for 
tbe  purposes  of  the  third  proviso  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  be  considered  Joint  venturers  or  in 
tbe  relationship  of  contractors  with  each 
other  or  with  the  State  or  local  authortty 
awarding  such  contracts  at  tbe  common  site 
of  the  construction." 

Tbe  laws  of  eight  states*  require  separate 
bids  to  be  let  to  the  lowest  responsive  bidders 
for  certain  categories  of  work  on  public  con- 
struction Jobs  as  follows:  (1)  for  general  con- 
struction; (2)  for  beating,  ventUatlng  and 
air  conditioning;  (3)  for  plumbing  work; 
and  (4)  for  electrtcal  work. 

8.  1479  provides  that  when  construction 
Jobs  are  contracted  imder  authortty  of  such 
laws  those  contractors  shall  not  be  considered 
as  Joint  venturers  or  in  the  relationship  of 
contractor  and  subcontractor.  Additionally, 
S.  1479  provides  tha»  the  state  or  local  sub- 
division shaU  not  be  viewed  as  a  Joint  ven- 
turer or  contractor  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  This  is  also  supported  by  the  require- 
ment that  such  employers  must  be  in  the 
construction  Industry. 

The  sole  effect  of  Section  8(h)  is  to  con- 
tinue the  rule  of  tbe  Denver  BuUdlng  TYades 
case  to  govern  picketing  at  a  construction 
dtiu,  where  the  employers  have  been  awarded 
separate  contracts  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  State  bidding  laws.  However,  picket- 
ing which  was  lavirf ul  even  under  Denver  f or- 
ezample,  as  picketing  which  satisfies  the 
standards  set  forth  in  Sailors  Union  of  the 
Pacific  (Moore  Dry  Dock),  92  NLRB  647,  wlU 
remain  lawful. 

This  narrow  retention  of  the  Denver  rule 
was  added  by  the  Committee  as  an  accom- 
modation to  state  procurement  policies.  Eight 
states  require  separate  bidding  and  direct 
awards  by  the  general  and  subcontractors  to 
guarantee  the  Integrtty  of  the  expenditure 
of  pubUc  moneys.  These  laws  have  notblng 
to  do  with  labor-management  relatioiDS,  and 
make  it  Impossible  for  tbe  oontraetors  "by 
design  or  otherwise"  (Carrier,  supra.  376  U£. 
at  601)  to  arrange  their  affairs  so  as  to  in- 
sulate themselves  from  disputes  in  which 
they  are  economically  concerned.  State  laws 
which  have  a  labor  management  relations 
objective  or  which  permit  such  manipulation 
are  not  within  sectkm  8(b).  For.  It  Is  not 
intended  to  destroy  uniformity  in  the  na- 
tional labor  policy  which  favors  the  \iae  of 
peaceful  prtmary  economic  weapons  as  pert 
and  parcel  of  the  process  of  collective  bar- 
gatng  (Labor  Board  v.  Insurance  Agents, 
Ml  U.S.  477,  or  to  permit  employers  to  ar- 
range their  affairs  so  as  to  define  or  limit 
the  scope  of  primary  activity;  see  also.  Car- 
rier, 376  UJ3.  at  601.). 

(b)  Special  Provision  Governing  Labor  In- 
junctions.— 8.  1479  adds  a  new  subsection 
(1)  to  section  8  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  The  new  subsection  8(1)  provides 
»8foUows: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  any  employer  at  a 
common  construction  site  may  bring  an 
action  for  Injunctive  relief  under  section  301 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  141)  to  enjoin  any  strike  or  picketing 
»t  a  common  situs  In  breach  of  a  no-strike 
clause  of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
relating  to  an  issue  which  is  subject  to  final 
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Wlac(xisin. 


and  binding  arbitration  or  other  method  of 
final  settlement  of  disputes  as  provided  in 
the  agreement." 

The  pvirpose  of  this  provisions  is  to  codify 
with  respect  to  strikes  and  picketing  at  a 
common  situs  the  accommodation  estab- 
lished in  r?ic  Boys  Markets,  Inc.  v.  Retail 
Clerks  Union.  398  UJ3.  236  (1970)  between 
the  Norrls-LaOuardla  Act,  29  U.S.C.  101,  et 
seq.  and  sections  203(d)  and  301  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
141,  et  seq.).  Here  again,  the  placement  of 
this  section  shovUd  not  be  construed  to  create 
a  new  unfair  labor  practice. 

Thus  where  the  parties  to  a  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining agreement  have  provided  for  a 
method  of  "final  adjustment"  for  the  settle- 
ment of  grievance  disputes  arising  there- 
under as  to  the  application  or  interpretation 
of  an  existing  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment (See  section  203(d)),  the  Courts  may, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  tbe  Norris-Laguardia  Act,  in  a  suit  under 
section  301  issue  an  injunction  enjoining  a 
work  stoppage  at  a  common  situs.  Such  in- 
junctive relief  is  avaUable  only  where  the 
stoppage  is  over  a  grievance  which  "both 
parties  are  contrau:tually  bound  to  arbitrate 
and  provided  also  that  the  other  conditions 
declared  in  Boys  Markets  are  satisfied,  and 
provided  further  that  the  procedural  and 
eqiUtable  requirements  of  the  Norrls-La- 
Ouardla Act  are  satisfied.  See  Boys  Market. 
398  U.S.  at  253-254  and  Emery  Air  Freight 
Corporation  v.  Local  Union  295.  449  F.  2d, 
586,  588-589  (2d  Clr.  1971) . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  aspect  of  these  restrictions  which 
has  generated  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
cern in  the  industrial  community  and  ac- 
cordingly, I  would  like  to  address  specific 
attention  to  that  situation. 

During  our  hearings,  the  committee 
received  extensive  comment  about  the 
issue  of  construction  at  an  industrial 
site  and  the  extent  to  which  an  industrial 
employer  would  be  affected  by  situs  pick- 
eting in  such  circumstances.  The  com- 
mittee substitute  contains  a  specific  pro- 
viso which  makes  clear  that  situs  pick- 
eting is  not  authorized,  if  the  issues  in  the 
dispute  do  not  involve  labor  organiza- 
tions which  are  representing  the  employ- 
ees of  an  employer  at  the  site  who  is  not 
engaged  priniarlly  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. The  explanation  of  this  provision 
found  on  pages  21-23  of  the  committee 
report  is  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
way  in  which  the  industrial  employer 
would  be  protected. 

The  logic  of  overruling  Denver  Build- 
ing Trades  would  argue  for  allowing 
picketing  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to 
organized  industrial  employees  anywhere 
near  the  construction  site.  However,  in 
promoting  the  stability  of  established 
collective  bargaining  relationships  with 
Industrial  employers,  we  drafted  our  bill 
in  a  manner  that  limited  the  situs  picket- 
ing which  would  otherwise  have  been  al- 
lowed. The  committee  report  contains 
several  examples,  and  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss two  of  them  at  this  point. 

First,  if  an  employer  is  engaged  by  a 
contractor  to  install  some  specialized 
equipment  as  part  of  a  construction  pro- 
ject, such  as  electrical  or  refrigeration 
equipment  and  that  employer  uses  his 
own  regular  employees  who  are  repre- 
sented by  a  labor  organization  for  this 
installation,  the  committee  substitute 
would  permit  them  to  use  a  separate  gate 


that  the  construction  union  could  not 
picket. 

Second,  similarly,  if  a  manufacturer 
decided  to  expand  his  facility  and  utilize 
his  own  regular  employees  who  are  rep- 
resented by  a  labor  organization  for 
these  purposes,  the  picketing  by  the 
building  trades  or  unions  of  a  separate 
gate  reserved  for  industrial  employees 
would  not  be  permitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  manufac- 
turer became  his  own  general  contractor 
for  the  job,  picketing  would  be  allowed  at 
each  gate. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee substitute  is  a  legitimate  balanc- 
ing of  interests  and  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  our  labor  relations  policy.  It  is  a  long 
overdue  correction  of  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

It  is  regrettable  that  circumstances 
have  delayed  passage  for  nearly  25  years. 

That  fact,  however,  should  not  dimin- 
ish its  importance  in  bringing  greater 
stability  to  our  labor  relations  policy.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
committee  substitute  and  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  are  not  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  action  on  the 
pending  bill  will  be  followed  by  consid- 
eration of  S.  2305,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  framework  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  construction  industry. 

While  H.R.  5900  would  enhance  pros- 
pects for  harmonious  resolution  of  labor 
disputes  in  the  industry  by  requiring  a 
10-day  cooling-oCf  period  and  authoriza- 
tion by  a  parent  labor  organization  prior 
to  engaging  in  common  situs  picketing, 
S.  2305  would  provide  additional  re- 
sources and  procedures  for  stabilizing 
and  improving  the  fragmented  and  often 
chaotic  conditions  of  collective  bargain- 
ing in  the  construction  industry. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
now  to  discuss  S.  2305,  except  to  say  that 
I  regard  it  as  vitally  needed  legislation 
which  deserves  the  same  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  as  HJi.  5900 
is  receiving. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  9 
ajn.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thaak  the 
Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
VARIOUS  SENATORS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  under  the  standing  or- 
der, Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Brock, 
Mr.  BucKLrY,  Mr.  CThiles,  and  Mr.  Garn 
each  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  had  earlier  been  notified  by  Mr.  Stone 
that  he  wanted  orders  entered  which 
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wofold  permit  him  and  five  other  Sena- 
ton  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Cuba. 


ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW: AND  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
a-  TION  OP  THE  DEBT  LIMIT  BILL  OR 
HJl.  9861 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  folIo\dng 
the  remarks  of  the  Senators  for  whom 
special  orders  have  been  granted,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  or  his  designee  be  author- 
ized to  call  up  either  the  extension  of  the 
debt  limit  bill  or  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  there 
was  an  order  previously  entered  which 
authorized  the  leadership  to  call  up  the 
debt  limit  matter  at  any  time,  and  that 
request  Is  not  vitiated  by  virtue  of  the 
order  that  we  have  just  entered.  May  I 
have  that  understanding,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


H.R.  5900 — 1  HOUR  UNDER  CLOTURE 
RULE  TO  BEGIN  RUNNING  ON 
FRIDAY  AT  9:10  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour 
under  the  cloture  rule  begin  running  on 
Friday  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
on  the  bill  HJl.  5900  at  the  hour  of  9: 10 
ajn. 

May  I  say  before  the  Chair  puts  my  re- 
quest that  Senator  Moss  inquired  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  the  cloture  vote  occur  at  10:30  on 
Friday  morning  so  as  to  allow  him  to 
keep  an  appointment  out  of  town. 

I  suggested  that  he  clear  this  with 
Senator  Cask  who  had  raised  objection 
on  yesterday  afternoon  to  a  vote  earlier 
than  11  o'clock.  Mr.  Moss  reported  back 
that  It  was  agreeable  with  Mr.  Cask  that 
the  vote  on  cloture  begin  at  10:30,  so  this 
request  I  have  now  propounded  would 
allow  a  vote  to  begin  at  10:30  ajn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
for  debate  to  start  at  9:10  a.m.? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  1  hour 
would  start  at  9 :  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  80  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  BUDGET 
COMMITTEE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Budg- 


et Committee  be   authorized   to  have 
imtll  midnight  tonight  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  convene  at  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.  After  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Stone  will  be  recognized,  Mr.  McClure 
will  be  recognized,  Mr.  Brock  will  be 
recognized,  Mr.  Buckley  will  be  recog- 
nized, Mr.  Chiles  will  be  recognized,  and 
Mr.  Garn  will  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  and  in  that  order, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  or  his  undistinguished  assistant 
will  be  authorized  to  call  up  either  the 
debt  limit  measure  or  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill,  whichever  seems  to  be 
ready  imder  the  circumstances  at  that 
time. 

If  the  debt  limit  measure  is  called  up 
at  that  time,  there  is  a  time  agreement 
thereon,  and  rollcall  votes  would  occur 
on  amendments  thereto  and  on  final  pas- 
sage, and  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
would  follow  the  consideration  of  the 
debt  limit  bill. 

If,  In  the  alternative,  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  Is  called  up,  there  is  no 
agreement  on  that  bill,  but  rollcall  votes 
wiU  occur  on  amendments  thereto  and  on 
final  passage,  and  if  the  debt  limit  bill 
is  then  ready  and  the  time  would  permit, 
that  debt  limit  measure  would  then  fol- 
low on  tomorrow. 

OROES  FOR  KOtrriNE  MORNING  BT7SINESS  ON 
FRIDAT 

In  any  event,  on  Friday  morning,  the 
Senate  will  come  in  at  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
and,  after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized,  and  until  no  later  than  9:10 
a.m.  there  will  be  a  period  for  morning 
business,  by  imanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  ON  rSIDAT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  any  event, 
at  no  later  than  the  hour  of  9:10  a.m. 
on  Friday,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  imflnished 
business,  by  imanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  1  hour 
;  under  the  rule  will  begin  running  at  the 
hour  of  9:10,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  time  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Wh-liams  and  Mr.  Helms  or 
his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  10:10  a.m. 
the  Chair  will  have  the  clerk  proceed 


with  an  automatic  quorum  call  and  upon 
establishment  of  that  quorum,  or  at 
about  10:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  vote  by 
automatic  rollcall  on  the  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture  on  the  bill,  KH.  5900. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  what  happens 
after  that  vote  d^ends  upon  the  outcome 
of  that  vote. 

Assuming  that  cloture  is  invoked,  then 
the  Senate  would  be  required  to  continue 
action  on  that  bill  until  it  is  disposed 
of. 

So  Senators  are  already  aware  that 
there  will  be  rollcall  votes  on  Friday. 
They  are  aware  that  the  Senate  will  be 
coming  in  Saturday. 

ORDER    OF    PROCEDURE    ON    SATURDAY 

An  order  has  aready  been  entered  for 
the  Senate  to  come  in  at  9  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning.  Rollcall  votes  would 
occur  In  that  event  and  they  would 
occur  on  H.R.  5900  if  cloture  has  been 
invoked,  amendments  thereto  or  motions 
relating  to  that  measure,  and  perhaps  on 
final  passage. 

If  the  defense  appjopriations  bill  has 
not  been  completed,  of  course,  the  Sen- 
ate can  go  back  to  that.  If  the  debt-limit 
extension  has  not  been  finally  acted  upon, 
the  Senate  could  go  back  to  that.  That 
debt  limit  will  expire  on  Saturday  night, 
I  believe. 

There  may  be  other  measures  which 
at  the  moment  I  do  not  recall  which 
would  be  fertile  ground  for  action  and 
rollcall  votes. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  prospects  now 
for  a  Saturday  session  with  rollcall  votes 
are  good,  whichever  way  we  look  at  it 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  AJid. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  9  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:25 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday.  November  13,  1975,  at 
9  a.m. 


CONPrnMAnONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  12,  1975: 

Federal  Maritxir  Commission 

Karl  E.  Bakke,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Federal 
Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term  expiring 
June  30,  1980. 

Department  of  Justice 
Blair  A.  Griffith,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.    attorney   for    the    western    district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Paul  R.  Thomson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  at 
the  Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Wait  on  the  Lord;  be  of  good  courage 
and  He  shall  strengthen  your  heart. — 
Psalms  27:  14. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  steady  us 
with  Thy  presence  and  strengthen  us 
with  Thy  power  as  we  seek  to  develop  on 
tills  Earth  a  finer  order  of  life,  building 
bridges  over  barriers  which  separate 
members  of  the  human  family  and  bring- 
ing cooperation,  good  will,  and  peace  to 
new  life  in  the  hearts  of  people. 

Grant  unto  us  courage  to  support  good 
causes  and  confidence  to  strengthen  the 
spirit  of  righteousness  and  truth  in  the 
issues  we  promote. 

God  give  us  men  and  women.  A  time 
lilce  this  demands  strong  minds,  great 
hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands,  tall 
persons  who  live  above  the  fog  in  pubUc 
duty  and  in  private  thinking. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  always  sought 
the  good  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  73.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  United  Nations  and  Zionism. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8365)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and  that  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 20,  21,  31,  32,  42,  and  47  to  the 
foregoing  bill. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE   LATE   SENATOR 
CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

(lir.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  America  has 
suffered  a  great  loss  with  tiie  passing  of 
former  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson.  He 
was  a  great  and  compassionate  Ameri- 
can. While  the  final  chapter  physically 
closed  for  him  yesterday,  it  will  be  many 
decades  before  this  Nation's  history 
books  will  close  on  him. 

There  is  not  an  American  today  who 


has  not  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
both  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  greatness  of 
this  country  today  can  be.  In  no  small 
part,  attributed  to  Senator  Anderson. 
The  greatness  of  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico, his  adopted  home,  likewise  in  no 
small  way,  can  be  attributed  to  Senator 
Anderson. 

Ironically;  Senator  Anderson's  passing 
came  during  the  waning  hours  of  Armis- 
tice Day  as  that  day  was  known  in  his 
younger  years.  For,  the  happenstance  of 
World  War  I  played  an  Important  part 
in  Senator  Anderson's  great  contribu- 
tion to  his  Nation's  greatness. 

It  was  in  1918  that  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son volurtteered  for  military  service  In 
his  native  State  of  South  Dakota.  It  was 
during  his  preenlistment  physical  ex- 
aminations that  it  was  discovered  he  had 
contracted  the  dreaded  tuberculosis  and 
in  1919  he  moved  to  New  Mexico  to  be- 
gin the  long,  slow  road  to  recovery. 
Typical  of  his  strength  and  determina- 
tion. Senator  Anderson  did  indeed  re- 
cover and  go  on  to  become  one  of  this 
country's  great  public  servants. 

Senator  Anderson's  political  career  ac- 
tually began  in  1920  when  he  became  a 
poUtical  reporter  for  the  Albuquerque 
Journal.  His  astuteness  for  politics  and 
govenunent  is  evident  In  the  fact  that 
by  1924  he  became  State  treasurer  and . 
then  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1940.  He  served  in  this 
Chamber  until  1945  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  for- 
mer President  Truman. 

Of  all  the  great  accomplishments  cred- 
ited to  him,  foremost  in  the  history  books 
is  his  solution  of  America's  sugar  crisis 
of  the  1940's.  His  leadership  as  a  con- 
servationist Is  legend. 

But  Senator  Anderson's  great  contri- 
butions to  a  better  America  were  not 
limited  to  his  service  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  In  1948  the  citizens  of  New 
Mexico  elected  him  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  a 
most  significant  act  in  America's  future. 

We  all  know  of  Clinton  Anderson  as 
the  father  of  medicaid  and  medicare.  It 
was  his  compassion  for  his  fellow  man's 
health  and  welfare  that  guided  him  to 
sponsor  the  original  medicaid  bill.  His 
foresight  guided  him  to  become  one  of 
the  founding  fathers  of  what  we  now 
know  to  be  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. It  is  through  this  foresight  and 
determination  to  better  man's  lot  in  this 
world  that  New  Mexico  has  become  the 
world's  greatest  scientific  community. 
The  greatness  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory,  Sandia  Laboratories, 
White  Sands,  our  numerous  colleges  and 
universities  leadership  in  scientific  fields 
can  be  attributed  to  this  man's  concern 
to  make  a  better  world.  What  greater 
tribute  to  this  man's  love  for  all  people 
is  the  Los  Alamos  Meson  Facility  which 
Is  dedicated  to  the  conquest  of  cancer  and 
other  dreaded  diseases. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  great 
friend.  We  will  no  longer  have  access  to 
his  great  wisdom  and  commitment  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind.  He  has  gone 
from  whence  he  came.  But  his  memory 
wUl  remain  for  many  generations  to 
come.  And  this  memoiy  is  bom  not  from 


flowery  oratory  and /or  political  clout  but 
from  a  lasting  determination  and  effort 
to  rid  this  country  and  the  world  from 
pain  and  suffering.  Through  his  labor 
and  love  it  will  be  many,  many  genera- 
tions before  the  final  chapters  of  Clinton 
P.  Anderson  can  be  written  in  the  world's 
history. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  stand  before  this 
House  today  to  convey  news  of  the  death 
of  a  former  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  resident  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  a  three-term 
Congressman  smd  four-term  Democratic 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  President  Harry  S 
Truman,  died  last  night  at  his  home  in 
Albuquerque. 

Clinton  Anderson  was  a  man  who  ex- 
emplified the  qualities  of  a  true  states- 
man. He  was  a  man  who  was  dedicated 
and  devoted  to  the  life  of  being  a  public 
servant. 

Anderson,  who  celebrated  his  80th 
birthday  October  23,  launched  in  1933  a 
political  career  that  took  him  from  treas- 
urer of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  a 
Presidential  Cabinet  and  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

His  contributions  to  his  State  and  his 
Nation  were  best  known  In  the  areas  of 
atomic  science,  space  developments,  rec- 
lamation and  conservation  projects,  and 
water  development  programs. 

Some  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, including  medicare,  bear  his  name. 
While  serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  was 
proud  of  the  reputation  he  had  earned 
as  a  principal  promoter  of  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  for  p>eaceful  uses. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  known  to  come 
down  hard  on  the  Congress,  expressing 
his  disappointment  in  the  fact  that  more 
of  the  Nation's  resources  had  not  gone 
into  that  development. 

His  career  in  the  Congress  began  with 
his  election  to  the  77th.  78th.  and  79th 
Congresses.  He  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  by  President  Truman  on 
June  30,  1945,  and  resigned  that  position 
on  May  10,  1948,  to  enter  the  Democratic 
primary  for  U.S.  Senator.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  on  November  2,  1948;  re- 
elected in  1954;  in  1960;  and  again  in 
1966  for  the  term  ending  January  3.  1973. 

Since  his  retirement,  monuments  have 
been  dedicated  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory  in  New  Mexico  for  his 
work  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

But  those  of  us  here  in  the  Congress 
and  people  back  home  will  remember  this 
man  for  the  countless  hours  aiid  devotion 
he  gave  to  serving  his  country.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  he  was  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  his  time.  He  was  a  man  who 
helped  to  make  America  what  it  is  to- 
day and  he  will  be  missed  by  those  who 
knew  him  and  watched  him  during  his 
remarkable  political  career. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  10029,  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS,  1976 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  £isk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  may 
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have  untU  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  H.R.  10029,  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CoKFiatsMCX  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  94-655) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10039)  "making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Hoiues  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  3  and  5. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  sunendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6,  7,  and  8,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•790,025,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•770,018,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  aame  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  prc^>oeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$660,044,000";  and  the  Senate 
■«n«  to  the  same. 

Amandment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dloagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fcdlowa: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment tnaert: 

"Sic.  113.  None  of  the  fimda  i4>proprlated 
In  this  Act  may  be  used  prior  to  April  16, 
1976,  for  the  purjxjae  of  carrying  out  any 
military  construction  project  on  the  Island 
of  Diego  Oarcla;  except  that  •250,000  may 
be  tised  to  procure,  construct  and  Install  air- 
craft arresting  gear  on  the  Island  of  Diego 
Oercta." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
RoBXBT  L.  F.  Snucs, 
Edward  J.  Pattew. 
OmavMcBlAT, 
jobk  p.  mubtha. 
BobTraxlzb, 
ToK  Steed, 
Qkoecx  Maron, 
BxniT  L.  TticoTt, 

E.  A.  CXOESBEIO, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

MiKB  KIaWSFIIU), 

John  L.  BCcCleixan, 
Damikl  K.  Inotttx, 
J.  Benmrt  Jormstok,  Jr., 
Waltes  D.  Httdducston, 
Stuaet  Stmington, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
TXD  Stevens, 
Milton  R.  Touno. 
HDfST  Beixicom, 
Edward  W.  Brooke, 
John  Tower, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Seruite. 


Joint  Ezplanatort  Statement  or  the 

COMMrPTEE  OF  CONrERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10029)  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

Amendment  No.  1.  military  construction. 
Army:  Appropriates  •790,025,000  Instead  of 
$788,337,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•812.942.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  foUowlng  ad- 
ditions and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and 
line  items  as  proposed  by  the  House: 

Port  Campbell,  Kentucky :  Tac-     * 
tlcal   equipment   shops   and 
facilities   +91,228,000 

Port  Lewis,  Washington:  Bar- 
racks complex +3,700,000 

Port  Stewart/Hunter  Army  Air- 
field, Oeorgla :  Barracks  com- 
plex         +1,360,000 

Port  Benning,  Georgia: 
Training  facilities — phase  n.        +614, 000 
Fiscal  year  1975  carryover. ..         +614.000 

Port  Gordon,  Georgia:  Signal 
School   addition +1,335.000 

Fort  Knox.  Kentucky:  Plight 
simulator    building +578,000 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. 
Maryland:  Research  animal 
Isolation  facility +1,000,000 

Port  Huachuca,  Arizona:  Aca- 
demic buildings — phase  I +760,  000 

Air  pollution  abatement — 
Joilet     Army     Ammunition 
Plant,  Illinois:  Incinerator 
for  contaminated  waste +288,  000 

Water  pollution  abatement — 
Joliet     Army      Ammunition 
Plant,  lUlnols:  Red  water 
ash  and  storage +726,000 

Schofleld     Barracks,     Hawaii : 

Barracks  modernization +1,900,000 

Port  Sam  Houston,  Texas: 
Water  storage  tank —870,  000 

Port  McClellan.  Alabama:  Bar- 
racks complex,  trainee —2,500,000 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  District  of  Goliun- 
bla:  TRIMIS  ADP  faculties.     —2,  500,  000 

Energy  conservation — 
Port      Lewis,      Washington : 
Building  insulation —  l,  534,  000 

NATO  infrastructure —6,000,000 

The  conference  committee  has  denied  the 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  the  mineral 
rights  at  Port  Polk,  Louisiana.  The  confer- 
ence committee  directs  the  Army  to  further 
{Study  the  needs  for  acquiring  the  mineral 
Irlghts  at  Port  Polk  and  to  report  to  the 
lApproprlatlons  Committees  of  both  Houses 
on  two  subjects:  (1)  the  necessity  of  acqulr- 
ilng  the  mineral  rights  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  compatlblUty  of  mineral  exploration 
with  the  training  uses  of  the  land,  and  (3) 
the  valuation  of  the  mineral  rights  on  fed- 
eral property. 

At  Port  Stewart/Hunter  Army  Airfield, 
Georgia,  the  conferees  have  restored  the 
family  housing  and  a  portion  of  the  barracks 
■paces  which  were  denied  by  the  House.  In 
denying  the  tactical  equipment  shops  and 
faculties  and  barracks  and  related  faculties 
which  were  requested  In  support  of  a  second 
brigade  at  Port  Stewart/Himter  Army  Air- 
field, the  conferees  are  not  precluding  the 
Stationing  of  a  mechanized  division  minus 
one  brigade  at  this  Installation.  The  con- 
ferees require  that  Army  reexamine  any  plans 
to  station  a  division  minus  one  brigade  at 


this  Installation  In  view  of  the  large  amount 
of  construction  which  would  be  required 
and  to  thoroughly  and  faithftUly  research 
and  evaluate  the  sultabUlty  of  Port  Stewart/ 
Hunter  Army  Airfield  as  a  location  for  the 
stationing  and  training  of  a  mechanized  di- 
vision nUnus  one  brigade  or  smaller  armored 
or  mechanized  units.  In  conjunction  with 
these  studies,  the  Conamlttees  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives wlU  expect  the  Army  to  thoroughly 
review  Its  stationing  plans  for  units  of  bri- 
gade size  or  larger  so  as  to  develop  the  most 
effective  and  least  costly  base  structure  and 
to  report  to  these  Committees  on  Its  findings 
At  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  restore  only  as  much  of  the  House 
reduction  In  training  facilities  requested  at 
Port  Benning,  some  •614,000,  as  Is  necessary 
to  provide  training  ranges  for  advanced  indi- 
vldual  training  for  Infantry.  Training  facili- 
ties for  basic  combat  training  at  Port  Ben- 
ning are  denied.  Adjustments  to  new  budget 
authority  to  compensate  for  carryover  bal- 
ances In  the  amount  of  ^6 14,000  are  also 
restored. 

The  conferees  are  fully  In  agreement  that 
the  Army  should  carefully  test  one-statton 
training  and  one-station  unit  training  at 
existing  training  InstalUtlons.  The  analysis 
of  this  test  should  be  based  upon  experleno* 
with  initial  entry  training  and  upon  the 
monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  graduate! 
of  this  training  by  their  Forces  Command 
units.  The  Army  should  report  Its  findings  ta 
the  test  and  evaluations  to  the  Congress  prior 
to  November  30,  1976. 

With  regard  to  the  barracks  complex  ap- 
proved at  Port  Benning,  the  conferees  agree 
that  the  Army  and  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  must  certify  that  the  design 
of  the  barracks  to  be  constructed  represents 
the  most  economical  and  prudent  type  when 
the  fiUl  range  of  possible  missions  at  Ban- 
ning Is  considered. 

Conferees  agreed  that  careful  considera- 
tion should  be  given  future  utilization  of 
existing  faculties  In  an  efficient  manner  be- 
fore plans  go  forward  to  replace  adequate  fa- 
cilities now  In  place  with  new,  more  expen- 
sive faclUtles  elsewhere.  Partlctalar  attention 
U  directed  to  Army  plans  for  utilization  of 
training  faclUtles.  with  special  emphasU  on 
Port  Dlx,  New  Jersey.  However,  the  concern 
of  the  conferees  applies  to  mlUtary  Installa- 
tions nationwide.  Conferees  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Army  and  all  the  Services  to  lan- 
guage In  this  regard  contained  In  the  House 
and  Senate  reports  accompanying  the  fiscal 
year  1976  mUltary  construction  appropriation 

At  Port  Rucker,  Alabama,  the  conferees 
have  deleted  a  United  States  Army  aero- 
medlcal  research  laboratory  In  the  amoimt  of 
•9,139,000.  The  conferees  believe  that  further 
study  of  the  possibility  of  greater  Interserv- 
Ice  support  of  research  In  this  area,  using 
existing  faculties  to  the  extent  possible,  U 
warranted. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  delete  •5,000,- 
000  from  new  obUgatlonal  authority  for  MU- 
ltary construction.  Army  in  view  of  the  large 
xmobllgated  balances  that  were  avaUable  for 
NATO  Infrastructure  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  Senate  had  deleted  •10,000,000  In 
this  area.  The  reduction  made  Is  not  viewed 
as  a  limitation  on  the  amount  wlilch  may 
be  obligated  for  NATO  Infrastructure  in  fis- 
cal year  1976. 

Amendment  No.  2,  MUltary  construction. 
Navy:  Appropriates  •770,018,000  Instead  of 
•728,727,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•799.326.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line 
Items  as  proposed  by  the  House: 

Naval  Underwater  Systems 
Center,  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land: Project  suppcHt  fa- 
culty     +^2.000,000 

Naval    Submarine    Base,    New 
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London,  Connecticut:  Berth- 
ing pier — 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Maryland:  Landfill/site  Im- 
provement    

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  In- 
dian Head,  Maryland:  Dis- 
pensary/dental clinic 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Bremerton,  Washington: 
Hospital  complex 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard, 
Hawaii:  Machine  shop  mod- 
ernization   

Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii:  Fleet  command  cen- 
ter — - 

Trident  

Uniformed  Services  University 
of  the  Health  Sciences,  Be- 
thesda,  Maryland:  Fiscal  year 
1975  Increment 
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+  2,300,000 
+378.000 
+  1.179,000 
+2,000,000 
+3,  366, 000 


+7,078,000 
+  25,000,000 


-2,000,000 


The  Senate  receded  on  Its  reduction  to  the 
amount  provided  for  Tlngey  House  restora- 
tion. The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
amount  provided  for  Tlngey  House  is  limited 
to  $300,000  and  should  be  used  for  restora- 
tion of  the  outside  of  this  historic  structure 
and  for  necessary  air  conditioning  modifica- 
tions. Further,  the  conferees  recommend  that 
this  house  continue  in  use  as  a  residence  for 
a  senior  naval  officer. 

At  the  Naval  Station,  Pearl  Hirbor,  Hawaii, 
the  fieet  conunand  center  deleted  by  the 
House  was  restored  In  fvUl  scope  with  the 
proviso  that  the  Navy  Inform  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  if  it  Is  not 
planned  to  centralize  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  automatic  data  processing  and  world- 
wide military  command  and  control  com- 
puter functions  into  this  facUl'^. 

The  conferees  restored  •25,0<»,000  of  the 
$70,000,000  reduction  made  by  the  House  in 
faclUtles  requested  at  Bangor,  Washington  in 
support  of  the  Trident  weapons  system.  WhUe 
the  resulting  reduction  of  •45,000,000  in  new 
budget  authority  is  not  specifically  applied 
to  any  portion  of  the  Trident  request,  the 
conferees  are  particiUarly  concerned  about 
technical  problems  which  are  present  in  the 
Navy's  plans  to  construct  a  dry  dock  at  the 
Trident  support  site.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
conferees,  these  technical  problems  are  such 
that  they  could,  at  worst,  cause  the  type  of 
dry  dock  planned  to  be  prohibitively  expen- 
sive or  technlcaUy  infeaslble.  Accordingly,  the 
Navy  is  directed  to  report  its  plans  with  re- 
gard to  dry  dock  construction  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  for  their  ap- 
proval before  initiating  any  construction 
work  at  the  site;  in  other  words,  anything 
other  than  long  leadtlme  procurement  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  Furthermore,  the 
Navy  is  directed  to  keep  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  fully  informed  and  up  to  date 
on  technical  problems  regarding  this  dry  dock 
at  all  times. 

The  House  conferees  are  in  agreement  with 
the  Senate  with  regard  to  language  contained 
In  the  Senate  report  lUtlng  funding  limita- 
tions with  regard  to  storm/sanitary  sewer 
separation  at  the  Hunters  Point  Naval  Shlp- 
ysffd,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Amendment  No.  3,  Military  construction. 
Navy:  Deletes  language  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  would  delay  implementation  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  by  three  months. 

Amendment  No.  4,  MUltary  construction. 
Air  Force:  Appropriates  •550.644,000  instead 
of  $641,279,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•563.700.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  foUowing  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  Une 
Itenaa  as  proposed  by  the  House: 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio:  Alter  systems 
naanagement  engineering  fa- 
cility     +$2,200,000 


Vance   Air   Force   Base,   Okla- 
homa: Academic  claissroom 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska: 
Utilities 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Mary- 
land: 

Airmen  dormitories 

UtUities 

Offutt    Air    Force    Base,    Ne- 
braska: Library 

Access  roads 

CarsweU  Air  Force  Base,  Textis : 
Officer  open  mess 


+  1,270,000 
+471,000 


+3,114,000 
+  600,000 

-1-702,  000 
+  3.000,000 

-1,992,000 

Amendment  No.  5,  MlUtary  construction. 
Defense  Agencies:  Appropriates  $19,300,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $39,300,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Following  lengthy  discussion.  Senate  con- 
ferees reluctantly  agreed  to  defer  funding  for 
the  decontamination  and  cleanup  of  Enlwe- 
tok  Atoll  in  the  Pacific  Trust  Territories. 

Mindful  that  spokesmen  for  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  United  States  have  ac- 
cepted responslbUity  by  the  United  States  to 
the  people  who  were  displaced  f  om  this  atoll 
in  order  that  nuclear  testing  could  take  place 
there,  the  conferees  believe  other  alterna- 
tives should  be  explored  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Interior 
to  examine  all  options  in  order  to  determine 
the  best  and  most  economical  means  of  ful- 
flUlng  this  responsibility.  About  150  people 
were  removed  from  the  atoU.  This  number 
and  their  descendants  are  now  approximately 
460.  Additional  Information  Is  needed  on 
the  exact  numbers  of  Enlwetok  natives  and 
their  descendants  who  actually  plan  to  re- 
tvirn  to  the  atoll  In  the  event  that  a  program 
of  restoration  there  Is  deemed  advisable 
after  careful  study  of  alternatives.  The  con- 
ferees are  agreed  that  further  study  is  needed 
before  vast  sums  are  spent  on  what  could  be 
an  Ineffective  program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  directed  to 
evaluate  the  problem  posed  by  debris  and 
obsolete  buUdlngs  remaining  as  a  result  of 
mlUtary  construction  In  World  War  n  In  the 
Aleutian  Islands  in  the  State  of  Alaska.  This 
evaluation  should  also  analyze  methods  and 
costs  of  removing  such  debris.  Additionally 
the  conferees  agree  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  conduct  a  study  on  the  plans 
for  utUlzatlon  and  on  the  feaslbUlty  and 
cost  of  clearing  the  Island  of  Kahoolawe  In 
the  State  of  Hawaii  of  unexploded  ordnance. 
The  conferees  expect  these  reports  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  within  a  12-month  period. 

Amendment  No.  6,  Military  construction. 
Naval  Reserve:  Appropriates  •36.400,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  •34,836,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

In  House  Report  No.  94-530,  the  Committee 
expressed  concern  over  the  possible  effect  of 
the  Navy's  reglonallzation  plan  on  local 
reserve  centers  In  surrounding  areas  and  de- 
nied funding  for  one  such  regional  center 
at  Liverpool,  New  York.  WhUe  this  continues 
to  be  a  matter  of  concern,  the  Senate  and 
Hotise  Conomlttees  in  conference  have  agreed 
to  restore  the  funds  deleted  but  with  the 
proviso  that  the  Navy  wUl  present  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  for  their 
approval  a  more  detaUed  explanation  and 
Justification  of  the  plan,  particularly  as  to 
its  effect  on  reservists  located  far  distant 
from  a  central  drill  site,  prior  to  commitment 
of  funds  for  this  project. 

Amendment  No.  7,  PamUy  housing.  De- 
fense: Appropriates  •1,332.244,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  •1,319,862,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Hotise. 

Amendment  No.  8  FamUy  housing.  De- 
fense: Provides  995,700,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $83,318,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  9.  General  provisions:  The 
conferees  discussed  the  Senate's  Diego  Garcia 
amendment  at  length.  House  conferees  ex- 
pressed agreement  with  their  Senate  counter- 


parts that  negotiations  regarding  mutual 
arms  restraint  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  highly 
desirable  and  shotUd  proceed  at  the  earliest 
practical  time;  however,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment wovUd  have  the  undesirable  effect  of 
prolonging  completion  of  the  Diego  Garcia 
project  and  increasing  costs  significantly  as 
a  result  of  split  procurements  and  escalated 
prices.  After  much  discussion,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  modify  the  Senate  amendment  with 
the  f tUl  expectation  that  the  Administration 
wlU  rej)ort  to  the  Committees  on  Appropri- 
ations and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  regarding  negotia- 
tion initiatives  before  AprU  15,  1976:  how- 
ever, the  Navy  would  be  pernUtted  and  is 
expected  to  arrange  Its  procurement  con- 
tracts to  minimize  cost  and  delay  In  pro- 
curement of  materials  for  the  fiscal  year  1976 
increment  of  faculties  by  the  use  of  fiscal 
year  1975  appropriations  for  construction  at 
Diego  Garcia  which  have  been  already  made 
avaUable.  Such  projects  may  proceed  pro- 
vided that  neither  cumiUatlve  obligations 
nor  cvunulative  expenditures  by  April  15, 
1976.  on  projects  authorized  for  fiscal  year 

1975  and  fiscal  year  1976  wUl  exceed  $18.1 
million,  or  that  amount  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1975.  except  that 
f imds  m  the  amount  of  •250,000  from  the  fis- 
cal year  1976  appropriations  may  be  used  to 
procure,  construct  and  install  aircraft  ar- 
resting gear  prior  to  April  15, 1976,  as  author- 
ized by  law.  The  conferees'  Intent  Is  to  pro- 
hibit construction  of  projects  on  Diego  Gar- 
cia using  fiscal  year  1976  funds  before  April 
15.  1976  but  not  to  delay  planning  or  the 
procurement  of  long  leadtlme  items. 

CONTERENCE   TOTAli — WTTH    COMPARISON 

The  total  new  budget  (obUgatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transi- 
tion period  recommended  by  the  Committee 
of  Conference  with  comparisons  to  the  fiscal 
year  1975  amount,  the  1976  and  transition 
period  budget  estimates,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  for  1976  and  the  transition 
period  follows: 

New   budget    (obUgatlonal) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1975-»  •3,  084,  789,  000 
Budget    estimates    of    new 
(ObUgatlonal)     authority, 

fiscal  year  1976 4.109.020.000 

Transition  period 359. 100. 000 

House  bUl,  fiscal  year  1976.       3.  518.  723.  000 

Transition  period 359.100.000 

Senate  bUl.  fiscal  year  1976-       3.  660.  296,  000 

Transition  period 359. 100. 000 

Conference   agreement 3.585.014,000 

Transition  period 369,100,000 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with — 
New  budget  (ObUgatlonal) 
authority,     fiscal     year 

1976 +600.226.000 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(ObUgatlonal)  author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1976 —624,006,000 

Transition  period 

House  bUl,  fiscal  year  1976         +66,  291,  000 

Transition  pMrtod 

Senate  bUl.  fiscal  year  1976         —76, 281, 000 
Transition  period 

>  Includes  ^10,194,000  i4)propriafed  in 
Second    Supplemental    Apprt^riatlons    Act, 

1976  (Public  Law  94-32). 

Robert  L.  P.  Sikes, 
Edward  J.  Patten, 
GtTNN  McKay, 
John  P.  Mttrtha, 
Bob  TRAXI.ER, 
Tom  Steed. 
George  Mahon. 
Burt  L.  Talcott, 
E.  A.  Cederberg, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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.  Mixx  Mansfield, 
John  L.  McClzxlan, 
Daniel  K.  Inoittb, 
J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Jr., 
Walter  D.  Httddleston, 
Sttjast  Symington, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
HxNRT  Bellmon, 
Edward  W.  Brooke, 
John  Tower, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Managers  o/  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


T 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  S. 
364  AND  S.  1245 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  may 
have  imtll  midnight  tonight  to  file  re- 
ports on  S.  364  and  S.  1245.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  NATIONS  RESOLUTION  ON 
ZIONISM 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
able to  return  to  the  floor  yesterday 
afternoon  In  time  to  vote  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  855,  which  related  to 
the  United  States  and  Zionism. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
vote  of  November  10  which  describes 
Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism  was  a  tragic 
mistake  on  the  part  of  that  body. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  little  value 
in  heaping  condemnation  upon  condem- 
nation. The  vote  is  a  tragedy  because  it 
casts  serious  doubt  over  the  future  effec- 
tiveness, or  even  usefulness  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  effect,  the  United  Nations 
resolution  is  a  green  light  to  a  greater  re- 
surgence of  anti-Semitism.  IsraeU  Prime 
Minister  Rabin  has  reminded  us  that 
November  10  is  the  37th  anniversary  of 
the  "crystal  night,"  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  systematic  liquidation 
of  Jews  by  Nazi  Germany. 

It  is  extremely  important  at  this  point 
that  the  vote  be  reversed.  If  It  is  not  re- 
versed, I  believe  the  consequences  will 
be  grave  indeed,  not  only  for  Israel  but 
for  the  cause  of  international  coopera- 
tion and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes.  International  coopera- 
tion and  the  effort  to  peacefully  settle 
tatemational  disputes  are  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations.  If  these  purposes  are 
not  served,  of  what  value  Is  the  United 
Nations? 


GUDE  ASKS  U.N.  BOYCOTT 
(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute   and    to    revise    and    extend    his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Zionism  is 
simply  the  nationalist  movement  to 
create  and,  now,  to  preserve  a  Jewish 
state  In  Palestine.  To  label  it  a  form  of 


racism,  as  the  United  Nations  has  now 
done,  Is  a  fraud — and  a  dangerous  one. 

It  is  the  Newspeak  and  Doublethink  of 
"1984,"  the  novel  in  which  war  is  called 
peace  and  repression  is  called  freedom. 

Congress  has  quickly  and  very  prop- 
erly approved  a  resolution,  which  I  sup- 
ported and  strongly  endorse,  condemn- 
ing the  United  Nations  declaration. 

Further,  perhaps,  we  should  reconsider 
our  relationship  to  an  international  body 
in  which  the  role  of  democratic  nations 
of  good  will  has  deteriorated  so  badly. 

To  this  end,  I  suggest  that  U.S.  offi- 
cials should  boycott  the  United  Nations 
for  10  days  both  to  protest  the  U J<r.  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  anti-Semitic  vote  and 
to  reconsider  our  role  in  that  interna- 
tional body. 

RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  AND  ZIONISM 

(Mr.  GUYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too,  want 
to  lend  my  voice  in  protest  to  the  action 
of  the  United  Nations  in  their  recent 
linking  of  Zionism  with  racism.  I  think 
it  was  a  sad  day  for  America  and  for  the 
world,  and  most  Americans  are  outraged 
and  shocked  by  this  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my  misfortune 
yesterday  to  be  on  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Capitol  Building  when  the  vote  was  taken 
on  House  Resolution  855,  and  I  did  not 
arrive  in  the  House  Chamber  in  time  to 
register  my  vote.  I  want  to  go  on  record 
at  this  time  as  voting  In  the  afiannative 
on  the  resolution,  and  also  to  state  that  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution. 


SHRIVER  CONDEMNS  U.N. 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
proud  to  cosponsor  House  Resolution  809 
on  October  22,  1975.  which  was  aimed  at 
urging  the  United  Nations  to  reject  a 
resolution  equating  racism  with  Zionism. 

I  was  shocked  and  dismayed  by  the 
action  taken  Monday  evening  in  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  whai 
it  adopted  that  resolution.  Such  action 
is  an  outrage  and  a  travesty,  lending 
international  sanction  to  anti-Semitism. 

In  my  estimation  those  nations  sup- 
porting that  resolution  have  violated  the 
principle  in  the  VJN.  Charter  which  en- 
courages respect  for  human  rights  and 
for  fundamental  freedom  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language, 
or  religion. 

Those  third  world  nations  which  pro- 
mulgated this  infamous  resolution  are 
destroying  the  credibility  and  under- 
mining the  original  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  the  United  States  should  reevaluate 
and  reduce  its  financial  support  of  the 
U.N.  This  latest  action  only  underscores 
my  belief  that  we  should  immediately 
reassess  U.S.  support  of  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  take  this 


oppwrtunlty  to  commend  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.N.,  Mr.  Moynihan.  for  his 
aggressive  efforts  in  opposition  to  the 
U.N.  action.  I  must  agree  with  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan when  he  said  of  the  CSeneral  As- 
sembly vote: 

A   great   evil   has   been   loosed   upon  the 
world.  This  day  will  live  In  Infamy. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  689] 

Andrews,  N.C.  Eshleman  Mosher 

Andrews,  Fary  Nolan 

N.  Dak.  Praser  Pepper 

Ashley  Harsha  Pressler 

Burton.  Phillip  Hubert  Railsback 

Cederberg  Heckler,  Mass.    Rbodes 

Chappell  Holland  Scheuer 

Chisholm  Jarman  Smith.  Iowa 

caeveland  Karth  Teague 

Oonyers  Koch  Udall 

delaOarza  Long,  Md.  Waxman 

Dellums  McCloskey  Wiggins 

Diggs  McEwen  Wlrth 

Eckhardt  Mathls  Wright 

English  Mills 

Esch  Moorhead,  Pa. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,"  388 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  STANDARDS  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LA- 
BOR TO  SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  Standards  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  during  the  5-mlnute  rule.  The 
subcommittee  is  considering  the  black 
lung  disease. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
AND  ITS  SUBCOMMITTEES  TO  SIT 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE  ON  NO- 
VEMBER 12,  13,  AND  14,  1975 

Mr.  DANHiSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  its  subcommittees 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  proceedings 
imder  the  5-minute  rule  on  Wednesday, 
November  12,  Thursday,  November  13, 
and  Friday,  November  14,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman 
from  California  inform  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  whether  this  request  is 


* 


for  the  purpose  of  marking  up  any  leg- 
islation dealing  with  Federal  gun  con- 
trol? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  This  includes  the 
subcommittees.  I  am  simply  making  a 
motion  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  Gun 
control  might  be  one  of  them. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1976 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  466)  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  directing 
certain  reconciliation  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  .the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  466)  with  Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had 
completed  the  reading  of  the  concurrent 
resolution,  and  there  was  pending  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  O'Neill). 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Budg- 
et Committee  have  done  an  excellent  Job 
on  this  second  budget  resolution.  They 
reported  a  responsible  congressional 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

My  amendment  would  raise  budget  au- 
thority of  $81/2  billion  In  outlays,  that  Is 
spending  this  year,  by  only  $1,100  mil- 
lion. It  is  designed  to  include  funds  for 
two  items  contemplated  by  the  resolu- 
tion and  to  provide  additional  fimds  for 
jobs  and  education.  The  bulk  of  the  out- 
lay amounts  added  to  the  resolution 
stem  from  the  recently  concluded  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli agreement. 

This  Eimendment  would  increase  the 
deficit  by  about  $1,100  million.  However, 
I  understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Runnels)  will  offer  an 
amendment  reducing  outlays  by  $1  bil- 
lion due  to  a  revised  estimate  of  interest 
costs  agreed  to  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Consequently,  the  net 
effect  of  my  amendment  and  the  gentle- 
man's from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Runnels) 
will  be  to  increase  the  deficit  by  only 
$100  million. 

The  amendment  includes  three  parts. 
The  first  part  is  $2,100  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $888  million  in  outlays  for 
Mideast  aid. 

These  amounts  do  not  represent  an 
endorsement  of  the  administration's  spe- 


cific request.  The  precise  amount  of  aid 
for  the  Middle  East  will  as  usual  be  deter- 
mined through  the  authorization  and  the 
appropriations  process.  May  I  repeat 
that — of  the  $2,100  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  the  $888  million  in  outlays 
for  the  Mideast,  these  amounts  do  not 
represent  an  endorsement  of  the  admin- 
istration's specific  request.  The  precise 
amount  of  aid  for  the  Middle  East  will 
as  usual  be  determined  through  the  au- 
thorization and  the  appropriation 
process. 

Funds  for  the  Middle  East  were  con- 
templated by  the  resolution,  but  the  ad- 
ministration's request  was  not  submitted 
in  time  to  be  included  in  the  resolution 
by  the  Budget  Committee.  If  we  do  not 
include  these  fimds  in  the  resolution,  a 
spending  ceiling  will  be  set,  and  a  later 
supplemental  to  provide  these  funds  may 
breach  the  ceiling  and  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

This  amendment  Incorporates  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendation  for  Israel 
In  fiscal  year  1976:  $740  million  in  secu- 
rity supporting  assistance  and  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  military  sales  credits,  one-half  of 
which  will  be  forgiven  and  the  remainder 
in  long-term,  low-interest  loans  without 
regard  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
section  23  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act. 

Section  23  of  the  Foreign  Sales  Act 
provides  no  more  than  a  10-year  repay- 
ment period  for  military  sales  credits  at 
the  cost  of  the  money  to  the  U.S.  CJov- 
emment. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  Includes 
an  additional  $15  million  in  supporting 
assistance  for  Israel  which,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  was  Inadvertently 
deducted  from  the  administration's  orig- 
inal request  because  of  the  inclusion  of  a 
$15  million  Public  Law  480  program.  The 
administration's  Public  Law  480  Assist- 
ance program  to  Egypt,  Jordan,  and 
Syria  Is  In  addition  to  the  request  for 
those  three  countries  In  supporting  as- 
sistance. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  I 
offer  Is  this :  $5  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, but  no  outlays  for  additional  borrow- 
ing authori^  for  the  TV  A.  These  funds 
will  eventually  be  used  for  building  elec- 
trical generating  facilities  to  meet  power 
needs  through  the  mld-1989's.  This  ad- 
ditional $5  billion  In  borrowing  authority 
passed  the  House,  with  administration 
support,  subsequent  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's markup  of  this  item.  Again,  no 
outlays  will  occur  in  fiscal  year  1976  un- 
der this  authority. 

And  third,  $1.4  billion  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $235  million  In  outlays  for 
additional  job  programs  and  education 
AcUvitjics 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Neill  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  third 
Item  is  for  $1.4  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $235  million  in  outlays  for  addi- 
tional job  programs  and  education  activ- 
ities. 
The  bulk  of  these  funds— $750  million 


in  budget  authority  and  $125  million  in 
outlays — is  for  job  creation  through  the 
public  service  job  programs  being  car- 
ried on  by  our  States  and  localities.  It 
means  about  15,000  additional  jobs  will 
be  created  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  75,000 
during  the  transition  quarter  and  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Additional  funding— $250  million  In 
budget  authority  and  $100  million  in  out- 
lays— is  provided  for  manpower  training 
and  work  programs  carried  on  by  State 
and  local  governments.  The  purpose  of 
these  funds  is  to  maintain  existing  pro- 
gram levels  and  to  finance  the  higher 
minimum  wage  for  work  experience  jobs 
effective  in  January. 

Finally,  $433  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $10  miUion  in  outlays  is  pro- 
vided for  various  education  programs — 
including  title  I  education  grants,  impact 
aid,  vocational  education,  and  similar 
activities. 

The  specific  amounts  for  each  educa- 
tion program  will  be  determined  through 
usual  authorization  and  appropriation 
processes.  These  funds  are  needed  so  the 
schools  can  plan  their  programs  for  the 
next  year  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Our  Nation  is  now  in  dire  economic 
straits.  Unemployment  is  climbing  again 
and  is  at  8.6  percent  at  the  present  time 
nationally.  In  some  areas  of  the  country, 
such  as  Massachusetts,  it  is  13  percent  or 
higher.  In  Rhode  Island  it  is  even  higher. 
The  Members  know  what  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  in  their  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Manufacturing  industries  are  operat- 
ing at  69  percent  of  capacity.  Housing 
starts  are  at  1.2  million,  half  their  pre- 
recession  level. 

In  the  light  of  our  economic  conditions, 
I  believe  that  the  administration's  budget 
is  plainly  deficient.  Restoration  of  our 
economic  health  demands  a  stimulative 
budget  and  that  is  what  we  are  offering 
here.  Decency  and  common  sense  dictate 
that  we  put  Americans  back  to  work. 

The  bulk  of  my  amendment,  the  Mid- 
east and  the  TVA  sections,  simply  deals 
with  administration  supported  budget 
items.  The  other  sections,  public  service 
employment,  manpower  training  and  ed- 
ucation, reflect  the  compassion  and  pri- 
orities that  I  think  should  be  set  by  this 
Congress. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  will  mark 
yet  another  occasion  on  which  Congress 
acts  responsibly  to  promote  economic  re- 
covery. Were  it  not  for  the  initiatives  of 
this  CJongress,  we  would  be  in  much  worse 
shape  economically  than  we  are.  The  de- 
pression would  not  have  bottomed  out. 
We  have  brought  it  down  from  9.7  or  9.8 
down  to  8.3.  It  is  now  at  8.6.  We  have  to 
move  and  I  think  this  will  help. 

It  Is  Congress  that  arrested  the  eco- 
nomic downtrend.  It  Is  Congress,  in  my 
opinion,  that  will  keep  the  Nation  on  the 
road  to  economic  recovery.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  Congress  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  the  American  public  has  going  for 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  amendments 
are  adopted. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  LATTA  AS  A  8TTB- 
STITU'IE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT 
MR.  O'NEILL 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
CNeill:  Strike  out  line  10  on  page  1  and  all 
tbat  follows  through  line  7  on  page  2,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  the  ^proprlate  level  of  total  new  budg- 
et authority  Is  »387,992,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  »369,098,000.000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budg- 
et which  la  appropriate  In  the  light  of  econo- 
mic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors 
la  •07^98.000,000: 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $015,730,000,000. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Latta  was 
allowed  to  speak  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  reduce  spending  au- 
thority by  $12.5  billion  and  outlays  by 
$4.67  billion  and  the  deficit  and  the  na- 
tional debt  by  similar  amounts. 

Runaway  Federal  spending  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  our  national  economic 
health  and  it  must  come  to  an  end  as 
we  are  on  a  course  similar  to  the  one 
which  took  New  York  City  to  the  brink 
of  financial  disaster.  We  must  take  what- 
ever steps  which  may  be  necessary  to  al- 
ter this  course  and  to  save  this  country 
from  financial  ruin. 

In  addition  to  cutting  back  on  spend- 
ing this  fiscal  year  It  is  essential  that 
positive  action  be  taken  now  to  help  as- 
sure that  spending  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  subsequent  years  is  held  in 
check.  The  $12.5  billion  cutback  in 
budget  authority  in  my  amendment  is 
intended  in  part  to  help  control  spend- 
ing beyond  this  fiscal  year. 

As  I  stated  during  general  debate  on 
this  resolution,  spending  in  the  general 
area  of  domestic  assistance  has  grown 
tremendously  over  the  last  two  decades, 
as  c<Hnpared  with  costs  involved  in  direct 
Government  operations.  The  percentage 
of  total  outlays  consumed  by  direct  and 
indirect  domestic  assistance  rose  from 
22  percent  in  1956  to  an  estimated  54 
percent  this  fiscal  year. 

The  sums  of  $5  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1  billion  In  outlays  for  pub- 
lic works  and  emergency  assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments  would  be 
eliminated  by  my  amendment.  Public 
works  projects  are  slow  starting  and  long 
lasting.  Their  impact  would  be  felt  pri- 
marily after  the  perceived  need  has 
passed,  which  means  they  could  add  to 
inflationary  pressures. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  466 
would  increase  outlays  by  $500  million 
over  the  first  resolution  for  piibllc  serv- 
ice onployment  This  $500  million 
would  be  eliminated  by  my  amendment. 
The  way  to  promote  employment  under 
our  free  enterprise  system  is  through  the 
private  sector  by  controlling  inflation, 
and  restoring  the  confidence  of  the  con- 
sumer, of  the  worklngman,  and  of  busi- 
ness, not  by  pouring  more  and  more 
money  into  programs  whose  short-term 
gains,  if  any,  are  far  outweighed  by  their 
long-range  danger. 

Reductions  in  the  amendment  would 
include  proposed  supplemental  appropri- 
atlcMis  and  additions  for  a  variety  of 
Items  in  the  education,  manpower  and 
social  service  functions.  For  comparison 


purposes,  I  point  out  that  the  President's 
budget  request  for  this  category  is  $13.7 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $14.6  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  These  figures  were  In- 
creased by  40  percent  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  to  $19  billion  and  $19.85  bil- 
lion for  budget  authority  and  outlays 
respectively,  and  the  second  resolution 
would  increase  these  still  more,  to  $22,415 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $21.05  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  Such  uncontroUed  spend- 
ing simply  cannot  continue. 

My  amendment  would  cut  $2.7  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  approximately 
$0.77  billion  in  outlays.  Anticipated  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  impact  aid, 
for  basic  educational  opportunity  grants, 
the  work-study  program  and  other  pro- 
grams could  be  reduced  without  sacrific- 
ing the  essentials  by  $0.5  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $.3  billion  in  outlays.  Simi- 
larly, social  service  grants  and  other  ini- 
tiatives could  be  reduced  by  $0.9  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  approximately 
$0.17  billion  in  outlays.  Tlie  education 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1976  is  $1.3 
billion  in  the  budget  authority  and  ap- 
proximately $0.3  billion  in  outlays  over 
the  budget  request.  This  increase  over 
the  budget  could  either  be  rescinded  or 
reductions  made  elsewhere  to  cover  that 
amount. 

In  the  health  category,  $1  billion  In 
budget  authority  and  approximately  $0.6 
billion  in  budget  outlays  could  be  recov- 
ered from  the  amounts  in  the  House- 
passed  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
(H.R.  8069)  by  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the 
operating  and  research  activities  of  the 
various  institutes.  Even  so,  the  health 
function  would  be  above  the  budget 
request. 

In  the  income  security  function,  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  kind  of  Federal 
expenditure  that  should  be  reduced  is 
outlays  of  at  least  $150  million  in  sec- 
tion 8  lower  income  rental  housing.  These 
multidwelling  low  income  rental  units 
are  being  forced  on  some  communities 
without  due  consideration  of  the  need  for 
same  and  without  considering  the  fact 
that  such  units  often  become  uninhabit- 
able within  a  few  years  and  often  impose 
a  tremendous  burden  on  the  limited  po- 
lice, fire,  utilities,  and  other  facilities  of 
these  communities  which  they  are  not  In 
a  position  to  assume. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  moment  the  residents  of  a  fine  com- 
munity in  my  congressional  district  are 
greatly  concerned  over  the  prospect  of 
two  of  these  unneeded  and  unwanted 
HUD  multi-dwelling  units  being  forced 
upon  them  by  HDD.  All  because  some 
bureaucrat  In  our  constantly  expand- 
ing bureaucracy  thinks  the  community 
should  have  them  based  on  some  abstract 
figures  supplied  to  him.  If  these  bureau- 
crats would  forget  about  expanding  their 
own  little  empires  and  start  contacting 
and  cooperating  with  local  officials  be- 
fore launching  these  grandiose  and  cost- 
ly programs,  we  could  save  the  taxpay- 
ers hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
Is  not  being  done  in  any  noticeable  way, 
we  can,stUl  shave  $150  miUlon  in  outlays 
from  Ahese  housing  programs  as  pro- 
po^  by  mv  amendment. 
Burthermore,  it  is  considered  unlikely 


that  the  goal  of  400,000  units  under  this 
program  can  be  achieved  during  fiscal 
year  1976,  but  before  passing  from  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  possible  savings  in  this 
department  alone,  let  me  read  to  the 
Members  a  clipping  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  which  points  to  another 
program  where  dollars  can  and  should 
be  saved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
clipping  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  Wednesday,  October  29,  1975,  entiUed 
"Slum  Luxury."  I  want  to  read  this  to 
the  Members,  because  taxpayers'  hard- 
earned  money  has  been  used  in  projects 
like  this. 

New  York.— a  federally  subsidized  hous- 
ing project  for  the  poor  is  scheduled  to  open 
In  East  Harlem  In  about  two  months  with 
luxury  features  never  before  Included  la 
low-Income  ho\islng  In  the  United  States. 
Depending  on  the  point  of  view,  the  proj- 
ect is  regarded  as  a  monument. 

and  I  did  not  think  we  were  appropriat- 
ing taxpayers'  money  to  build  monu- 
ments, 
to  government  compassion  •  •  *. 

The  project  is  Taino  Towers,  four  36-story 
buildings  with  a  total  of  666  apartments. 
The  centrally  alr-condltloned  towers  will 
have  an  Indoor  swimming  pool,  a  gymnasi- 
um, an  auditorium,  a  theater,  a  greenhouse, 
roof  laundry  rooms  and  play  areas,  and  un- 
derground parking  with  attendants  24  hours 
a  day. 

There  also  wUl  be  6-bedroom  duplex 
apartments  with  11 -foot-high  ceilings  and 
20-foot-long  balconies. 

For  what  purpose  those  are  Included, 
I  do  not  know. 

Tentative  minimum  monthly  rent  for  s 
6-bedroom  apartment  Is 

And  what  figure  do  the  Members  have 
In  mind? 

•113.28    including    utUltles.    under    federal 
subsidy  plans  committed  for  40  years. 

The  average  construction  cost  per  apart- 
ment Is  •68,697,  by  far  the  largest  ever  in 
this  country  for  low-Income  housing.  p*d- 
eral  officials  said  the  •45-mllllon  cost  of  the 
development  represents  the  largest  single 
allocation  for  a  community  project  ever 
made  by  the  Department  of  Rousing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  basic  features  of  the  project  have 
evoked  strong  criticism 

And  certainly  they  should, 
from  city  and  State  housing  officials,  includ- 
ing some  In  HUD  itself. 

And  why  not  from  all  of  HUD? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  phlo  (Mr.  Latta)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Latta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  article 
continues  as  follows: 

The  principal  criticism  Is  of  the  large 
amount  of  nonresidential  space.  In  each 
building  the  first  six  floors — a  total  of  266.- 
000  square  feet,  or  the  equivalent  of  about 
6Vi  floors  of  the  mammoth  Pan  Am  Build- 
ing— were  constructed  for  nonresidential  use. 

This  space  includes  large  areas  intended 
for  agencies  that  would  provide  educational 
and  medical  services  to  the  community  while 
paying  rent  that  would  be  used  to  keep  apart- 
ment rents  low. 

But  commercial  tenants  have  not  turned 
up,  placing  the  elaborate  financing  of  Taino 
Towers  in  doubt. 
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The  community  sponsor  is  the  East  Harlem 
Tenants  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  go  on  with  the 
rest  of  the  article,  but  I  will  not.  I  will 
lay  it  here  so  it  will  be  available  should 
some  of  the  Members  want  to  read  it.  I 
will  not  trespass  further  on  our  time. 
But  I  think  the  Members  get  the  mes- 
sage. 

Here  we  have  programs  passed  by  this 
Congress  for  low-income  housing  cost- 
ing $68,597  for  each  apartment.  This 
project  points  up  very  dramatically  wh^t 
is  wrong  with  our  present  system,  which 
turns  the  development  of  programs 
passed  by  the  Congress  over  to  the  bu- 
reaucrats to  run  as  they  see  fit  without 
proper  supervision  or  oversight.  This  is 
why  our  spending  keeps  going  up  and  up 
and  up.  We  can  do  something  about  this 
ridiculous  spending  if  we  have  the  will 
to  do  so,  and  do  so  we  must. 

In  the  Commerce  and  Transportation 
field,  $2  bUUon  In  budget  authority  and 
$0.05  billion  in  outlay  could  be  cut 
without  sacrificing  essential  activities. 
$3.3  billion  of  budget  authority  in  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  an  advance 
apportionment  of  funds  to  the  interstate 
highway  system  could  be  reduced  by  at 
least  $1.7  billion  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  declared  policy  of  working 
down  the  backlog  of  money  In  the  high- 
way trust  fimd.  Budget  authority  of  $0.3 
billion  and  outlays  of  $0.05  billion  for 
other  railroad  programs  besides  CJonRail, 
for  such  programs  as  the  high-speed  cor- 
ridor line,  could  be  cut. 

In  the  natural  resources,  environment, 
and  energy  category,  a  reduction  of  $.6 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $0.4  bu- 
tton in  outlays  could  be  made.  This  would 
reduce  about  one-third  the  additions 
contributed  by  the  first  and  second  budg- 
et resolutions  over  the  amount  requested 
by  the  President  in  this  functional  area. 

Finally,  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  short- 
term  interest  rates,  the  estimated  total 
Interest  on  the  public  debt  should  be  re- 
duced by  $1.2  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  the  same  in  budget  outlays. 

I  understand  another  amendment  will 
be  proposed  to  do  this  If  my  amend- 
ment does  not  succeed. 

Congress,  in  carrying  out  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  should  set  reasonable 
but  strict  spending  limits  and  then  work 
to  attain  them,  and  that  is  what  this 
amendment  proposes.  The  budget  process 
cannot  reach  any  level  of  acceptable  ef- 
fectiveness If  It  merely  accommodates 
practically  every  spending  whim  that 
comes  along.  To  achieve  living  within 
strict  limits,  appropriations  can  be  pared 
back.  But  more  than  that,  programs  gen- 
erally must  undergo  basic  changes. 

Let  me  say  I  am  not  supporting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill).  I 
have  not  been  one  to  suiHMrt  the  so- 
called  giveaways  In  the  past,  and  my 
amendment  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
proposed  giveaways  in  his  amendment. 

If  this  Congress,  In  keeping  with  Its 
customary  lack  of  fiscal  restraint,  agrees 
to  fund  these  latest  giveaways.  It  will 
have  to  take  the  money  from  other  pro- 
grams provided  for  In  these  budget  fig- 
ures. In  other  words,  the  Congress  will 


have  a  choice,  but  it  will  not  have  both 
under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  Members  are 

considering  my  amendment.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  be  refiectlng  on  the 
amount  of  loans  and  grants  made  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  world  from  July  1, 
1946.  to  June  30. 1974. 

To  make  it  easier.  Just  so  that  the 
Members  will  not  have  to  look  up  the  fig- 
ures, I  am  going  to  submit  them  for  the 
RxcoRs,  but  they  add  up  to  a  grand  to- 
tal of  $172,109,000,000. 

[In  thousands] 

Afghanistan - •463, 900 

Bangladesh    626,600 

Cyprus : 29, 600 

Egypt 891, 600 

Greece 4,253,300 

India   9,026,400 

Iran  2,129,100 

Iraq   93,300 

Israel 6.204.600 

Jordan 1,034,200 

Lebanon  161,000 

Nepal 198,600 

Pakistan 4,982,400 

Saudi  Arabia 326. 600 

Sri  Lanka 214,  300 

Syria 61,200 

Turkey    . 6,608,600 

Yemen,  People's  Democratic  Be- 

pubUc   of 4.600 

Yemen  Arab  Republic 60.000 

Central  Treaty  Organization...  62,700 
Near  East  and  South  Asia  Re- 
gional      469.000 

Argentina 394.800 

Bahamas 300 

Barbados 1. 200 

Belize    8.900 

Bolivia    863, 900 

BrazU 2,  913,  800 

Chile    1,125.800 

Colombia    1,424.700 

Costa  Rica 199,800 

Cuba   . 16,400 

Dominican  Republic 620. 800 

Ecuador    346.600 

El  Salvador 1 162.500 

Guatemala 329,400 

Guyana 80,400 

Haiti 121,  300 

Hoaduras   169,700 

Jamaica     99, 800 

Mexico    297,900 

Nicaragua    . 223, 700 

Panama    317,000 

Paraguay     167, 600 

Peru    698, 000 

Surinam     „..-.—  6, 800 

Trinidad  and  Tobago . 40, 600 

Uruguay     210, 300 

Venezuela    340, 300 

Other  West  Indies 13,000 

ROCAP    247.800 

East  Caribbean  Regional 33,  000 

Latin  America  Regional 3, 192, 400 

Burma    186,  000 

Cambodia    1,799,400 

China,  Republic  of 6,708,500 

Hong   Kong 43,800 

Indochina,     Undistributed 1, 642,  600 

Indonesia     1,991,600 

Ji4>an    S.  834, 100 

Korea    11,860,600 

Laos     , a,  621, 700 

MalaysU    131, 000 

Philippines    2,866,600 

Byukyu     lalandB 413, 700 

Singapore . ...........  38, 500 

Thailand    1.898,600 

Vietnam   22,366,300 

Western    Samoa 4. 000 

East  Asia  Regional 422,  700 

AlgerU 180,400 

Botswana   33,900 


Burundi     

Cameroon    

Central  Afrlaan  Republic 

Chad  

Congo,  People's  Republic  of  the. 

Dahomey    

Ethiopia  

Gabon  

The  Gambia 

Ghana  

Guinea  

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya  

Lesotho 

Liberta  a 

Libya  — 

Malagasy   Republic 

Malav^l    

Mall,  Republic  of I 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Morocco .;. 

Niger  

Nigeria    

Rwanda    

Senegal  

Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali    Republic I.. 

South  Africa,  RepubUc  of 

Southern  Rhodesia... 

Sudan  

SwazUand    

Tanzania   HI 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda Z~IZ 

Upper   Volta '_ 

Zaire  

Zambia "S. 

Central    and   West   AMci'ltte^ 

gional    

East  Africa  Regional '_ 

Southern  Africa  Regional I 

Africa  Regional . " 

Albania 

Austria  mill 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Czechoslovakia HI 

Denmark IIIIIII" 

Finland IIIIIII 

Prance HH 

German  Democratic  Republic. 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 

Berlin   

Hungary ^ H 

Iceland  

Ireland   

Italy 

Malta IIIIIII 

Netherlands 

Norway  

Poland mil 

Portugal 

Romania 

Spain , 

Sweden  . 

United  Kingdom 

U.S.S.R II 

Yugoslavia 

Europe   Regional 

Australia    

New  Zealand • '__. 

Papua  New  Guinea . 

Trust  Territory  of  the 

Pacific  Islands 

Other  Oceania 

Canada  
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10,300 

84,400 

6,800 

17,900 

6,600 

15,600 

638,  400 

7,800 

7.  100 

283,300 

106,  900 

36,900 

112.000 

19,000 

329,700 

328,600 

16,900 

30,700 

62.400 

16.400 

12.900 

938,  800 

47.200 

410,  100 

8.800 

62.000 

500 

44.800 

77.  100 

1,300 

7,000 

120,600 

7,700 

94.800 

22.000 

799,600 

42,900 

34,  100 

601,900 

33,800 

116,700 

34,300 

66.400 

246.000 

20,400 

1.251,200 

1, 863.  100 

193,000 

907.800 

66,900 

8,273,600 

800 

4, 979.  300 

131,900 

32.700 

82.000 

146.500 

6.688.800 

43,200 

2, 282,  800 

1,216,200 

■     639,300 

806,700 

9,700 

1,882.800 

109,000 

8, 730, 800 

186.400 

2,  747.  400 

836,800 

123.600 

8,800 

300 


528.600 

9.800 

• 30,600 

Interregional    16, 334, 60C 


Grand  total 172,109,000 

AMENDMENT  OFTKRED  BT   MR.   RtmltKU  TO  TKV 
AMENDMENT  OFRRKD  BT  M^.  O'NZILL 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Runnixs  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Neiix:  Strike 
out  "(409.004,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "H0e,0(H.00O.0O0"; 

Strike  out  "$374,891,000,000"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "»373,891, 000.000"; 

Strike  out  "»73,09 1.000.000"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "•72.091.000,000";  and 

Strike  out  "«62 1.500 .000,000"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$62,500,000,000". 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  deficit  fig- 
ure, the  budget  authority  figure,  the 
budget  outlay  figure  and  the  public  debt 
flgiire  in  Mr.  O'Neill's  amendment  by 
$1  billion. 

The  amendment  recognizes  the  need 
to  cut  the  amounts  included  In  the  Budg- 
et Committee's  second  budget  resolution 
for  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  public  debt. 
The  reason  for  tiiis  amendment  is  that 
since  the  committee  marked  up  its  reso- 
lution last  month,  short-term  Treasury 
Interest  rates  have  gone  down  sharply. 

In  middle  September,  these  rates  stood 
at  6.44  percent.  As  of  Monday  of  this 
week  they  were  down  to  5.279  percent,  a 
reduction  of  more  than  one  full  percent- 
age point. 

One  quarter  of  the  public  debt  is  in 
short-term  securities.  Thus,  a  large 
change  like  this  in  the  short-term  rate 
of  Interest  is  a  major  factor  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  total  amount  of  Interest 
that  will  be  paid  this  fiscal  year  on  the 
public  debt 

The  use  of  the  latest  reduction  in 
short-term  interest  rates  would  obviously 
result  in  a  lower  figure. 

OMB,  by  the  way,  reaches  Its  estimate 
of  tills  figure  by  taking  the  current  inter- 
est rates  and  extending  them  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  year  and  running  that 
through  an  econometric  model.  The  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  followed  theOMB 
practice  and  arrived  at  an  interest  fimc- 
tlon  figure  of  $35.2  billion  which  is  $1.2 
billion  below  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee figure.  This  is  too  low  a  fl^re  as  far 
as  1  can  determine  since  it  makes  the 
assumption  that  Interest  rates  will  not 
rise  above  present  levels.  All  of  the  econo- 
mists, who  testified  before  the  Budget 
Committee  recently.  Indicated  that  these 
rates  will  rise  in  the  months  ahead. 

My  amendment  is  an  effort  to  make 
our  Interest  function  budget  authority 
and  outlay  figures  as  realistic  and  as  ac- 
curate as  possible. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the  defi- 
cit by  $1  billion  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

When  we  passed  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution In  May,  we  estimated  that  the  in- 
terest function  would  amount  to  $35  bil- 
lion In  outlays. 

When  the  Budget  Committee  marked 
up  this  figrire  for  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution, we  estimated  that  the  figure  would 
be  $36.4  billion.  In  our  markup,  we  were 
using  a  short-term  Interest  rate  estimate 
that  was  higher  than  today's  Interest 
rates  indicate  was  realistic. 

At  this  point,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
the  total  Interest  figure,  whether  it  is  $35 
billion,  or  $36.2  billion  or  whatever.  Is 
computed  through  the  use  of  a  econo- 
metric model.  It  is  an  extremely  com- 
plicated guess  which  is  far  more  in- 
volved than  just  coming  up  with  an  esti- 


mated interest  rate  for  the  fiscal  year 
and  multiplying  the  public  debt  by  it. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  takes 
interest  rate  estimates  and  other  assump- 
tions and  runs  them  through  their  econo- 
metric model.  CBO  did  that  for  the 
budget  committee  for  our  markup  last 
month  and  we  came  up  with  a  figure  of 
$36.4  billion. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROUSSELOT  TO  THI 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LATTA  AS  A 
StTBSTrrUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT 
MR.  O'NEnj. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rousselot  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
O'NEUi:  Strike  out  line  10  on  page  1  and 
aU  that  follows  through  line  7  on  page  2, 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  3328,500,000.000.  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Senate  Committee  of  Appropriations  are  di- 
rected to  determine  and  recommend  changes 
In  laws,  bills,  or  resolutions  to  decrease  total 
budget  authority  by  approximately  $60,000,- 
000.000;  and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance are  directed  to  determine  and  recom- 
mend changes  In  laws,  bills,  or  resolutions 
to  decrease  total  new  budget  authority  by 
approximately  $12,000,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $301,800,000,000,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  are  directed 
to  determine  and  recommend  changes  in 
laws,  bills,  or  resolutions  to  decrease  total 
budget  outlays  by  approximately  $60,000,- 
000.000;  and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance are  directed  to  determine  aiKl  recom- 
mend changes  In  laws,  bills,  or  resolutions 
to  decrease  total  budget  outlays  by  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budg- 
et which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors Is  $0;  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $548,400,000,000. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roirssx- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offered  a  similar  type  amendment  to  our 
budget  resolution  in  May.  This  is  a  bal- 
anced budget  concept.  The  main  argu- 
ment that  was  used  against  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  past  was  severalfold:  one, 
that  if  we  do  not  spend  at  the  level  rec- 
ommended imder  this  resolution  and  do 
not  include  $70  or  $72  or  $75  billion 
of  deficit  financing,  we  will  decrease 
Federal  revenues  in  various  areas.  A  sec- 
ond point  suggested  that  many  other 
fimctional  categories  in  the  economy 
would  be  depressed. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
budget  chairman  and  his  staff  who  al- 
lowed me  access  to  the  same  econometric 
models  that  they  have  used  in  their  pro- 
jections to  see  if  some  of  these  previous 
claims  actually  would  occur.  For  in- 
stance, would  there  be  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  revenue  if  we  put  a  bsil- 
anced  budget  in  place  today.  By  using 
these  models  we  show  functional  areas 


of  the  economy  react  very  favorably  to  a 
balanced  budget. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  for  his  cooperation  in  mal^g 
sure  that  at  least  the  House  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  its  will  on  tills  subject, 
and  I  express  appreciation  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  staff. 

This  amendment  would  balance  budget 
outlays  with  anticipated  revenues  and 
hold  the  Increase  in  the  public  debt  to 
$14.2  billion.  While  I  prefer  no  increase 
in  the  debt-ceiling,  this  minimum  in- 
crease is  necessary  primarily  to  account 
for  the  expenditures  of  the  off-budget 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  U.S.  Railway  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

The  taxpayers  of  America — our  con- 
stituents— are  doing  all  they  can  to  fight 
inflation  and  recession,  and  I  don't  think 
they  should  expect  less  from  their  Con- 
gressmen. They  find  it  extremely  diffl- 
cult  to  understand  why  the  United  States 
Congress  cannot  live  within  a  $300  bil- 
lion cash  flow.  The  purpose  of  my  reso- 
lution is  to  set  realistic  goals  and  objec- 
tives for  fiscal  year  1976  so  that  the 
American  people  will  know  that  we  in- 
tend to  live  within  our  anticipated  reve- 
nues. 

My  substitute  resolution  conforms  to 
several  of  the  "Declaration  of  Purposes" 
contained  in  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974: 

First,  to  assure  effective  congressional 
control  over  the  budgetary  process; 

Second,  to  provide  for  the  congres- 
sional determination  each  year  of  the 
appropriate  level  of  Federal  revenues  and 
expenditures;  and 

Third,  to  establish  national  budget 
priorities. 

Some  bf  my  colleagues  supported  a 
similar  resolution  I  Introduced  last 
spring  when  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  was  brought  before  us.  More 
of  my  colleagues  might  have  supported 
this  fiscally  responsible  resolution  except 
we  were  told — or  sold — at  that  time  that 
deficit  financing  was  necessary  in  order 
to  decrease  unemployment  and  bolster 
economic  recovery.  Unemployment  has 
not  gone  down,  however,  and  the  quality 
of  the  recovery  is  held  highly  suspect  by 
many  observers.  We  have  also  seen  since 
last  spring  the  experience  of  New  York 
City  and  learned  important  lessons  about 
the  problems  associated  with  constant 
deficit  financing  and  th.e  importance  of 
maintaining  a  balanced  budget. 

My  amendment  calls  for  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1976 — the  only  solu- 
tion to  restoring  long  term  stability, 
and  stimulating  job  producing  programs. 
The  job  producing  programs  I  am  refer- 
ring to  are  those  which  will  be  developed 
in  the  private  sector  as  a  result  of  easing 
the  Government-caused  inflation,  and 
creating  an  atmosphere  whereby  indus- 
try can  expand.  The  committee  would 
have  us  continue  the  same  economic 
philosophy  that  has  gotten  us  into  the 
situation  we  are  in  now.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues were  convinced  by  this  argument 
during  our  consideration  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution — House  Con- 
current Resolution  218 — ^last  May.  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
examine  the  most  current  set  of  eco- 
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nomic  indicators  and  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment before  making  a  decision  on  the 
present  resolution.  More  Federal  spend- 
ing leads  to  more  inflation  which  causes 
recession,  and  the  spiral  will  continue,  as 
it  did  in  New  York  City,  if  we  in  Congress 
continue  to  treat  the  symptoms  by  pro- 
viding a  larger  dose  of  the  cause.  My  al- 
ternative would  shift  the  emphasis  In 
the  economy  from  the  Federal  sector  to 
the  private  sector,  and  I  believe  it  offers 
Members  of  this  body  a  clear  choice  be- 
tween continuing  inflation/recession,  or 
moving  the  economy  toward  long  term 
stability. 

If  the  recession  is  caused  by  inflation, 
and  we  know  that  it  is,  and  the  inflation 
is  primarily  caused  by  the  flnancing  of 
the  Federal  deficit,  and  we  know  that  this 
is  also  true,  how  can  we  be  expected  to 
believe  that  an  additional  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  deficit  can  do  anything  to  help 
the  economy  pull  out  of  the  recession?  I 
believe  that  the  result  of  such  a  decision 
would  be  to  slow  economic  recovery  and 
prolong  the  current  inflationary  spiral. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  answer  to 
finding  jobs  for  our  Nation's  unemployed 
lies  in  creating  an  atmosphere  whereby 
private  industry  can  expand  and  produc- 
tion can  be  stimulated.  Full  production 
would  lead  to  full  employment — and  em- 
ployment without  Inflation.  Production 
cannot  be  stimulated  if  the  Treasury  is 
absorbing  all  the  capital  in  the  private 
money  market,  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
increases  the  supply  of  money  in  the 
economy  to  finance  the  deficits — the  only 
two  ways  to  finance  Federal  deficits,  both 
of  which  are  inflationary  and  neither  of 
which  can  produce  jobs. 

How  can  the  committee  recommenda- 
tions start  us  on  the  road  to  expanding 
job  producing  programs  in  the  private 
sector  when  it  continues  the  Infla- 
tion/recession that  has  caused  unem- 
ployment in  the  first  place? 

On  page  3  of  the  committee's  report 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  466,  the 
majority  states: 

Adoption  of  legislation  consistent  with  the 
resolution,  accompanied  by  a  moderate  eas- 
ing of  monetary  policy,  would  make  It  pos- 
sible to  achieve  the  unemployment  and  In- 
flation targets  set  In  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. .  .  . 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  economic  stimulus 
already  provided  by  the  Congress.  In 
compliance  with  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations, has  actually  eased  unem- 
pl03rment  and  reduced  infiation.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  this  has  not  hap- 
pened and  Federal  overspending  has, 
instead,  contributed  to  the  Inflationary 
spiral  and  a  decrease  in  job  opportuni- 
ties as  more  and  more  private  employers 
are  crowded  out  of  the  money  markets. 

The  committee,  however,  asserts  that 
Tfeasury  borrowing  to  finance  the  com- 
mittee's recommended  deficit  would  not 
displace  borrowing  in  the  private  sector. 
On  page  14  of  the  committee  report,  how- 
ever, the  statement  is  made  that  "$1.4 
billion  of  the  increase  in  the  projected 
deficit  is  attributable  to  the  higher  costs 
of  borrowing" — surely,  if  the  costs  of 
borrowing  have  increased  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  they  have  also  in- 
creased for  private  borrowers  who  must 
operate  without  the  resources  of  the 


Federal  Oovemmtot.  A  result  of  higher 
Interest  rates  Is  a  "crowding  out"  of  pri- 
vate borrowers. 

Our  current  economic  problems  are 
rooted  in  the  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  it  is  illogical  to  allow 
further  distortion  of  the  economy  when 
present  policies  have  failed  so  dismally. 
If  Members  of  this  body  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  reversing  the  inflationary  trend 
that  has  led  to  the  recession,  they  should 
be  more  concerned  with  fiscal  discipline 
of  the  spending  of  tax  dollars  rather 
than  continuing  deflcit  spending  which 
puts  pressure  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
finance  the  deficits  by  increasing  the 
supply  of  money  in  the  economy.  An  ex- 
cessive Increase  in  the  money  supply 
creates  a  chain  reaction — it  increases 
prices  which  in  turn  push  interest  rates 
upward  over  the  long  run  as  lenders  raise 
rates  to  compensate  for  the  inflationary 
impact  generated  by  the  growth  in  the 
money  supply.  Excessive  growth  in  the 
money  supply  at  rates  estimated  to  range 
between  10  said  12  percent  occurred  in 
the  flrst  years  of  the  1970's.  However, 
a  restrictive  growth  in  the  money  sup- 
ply— like  what  we  are  now  experiencing 
at  a  rate  estimated  at  3.2  percent — forces 
the  private  sector  to  absorb  the  Govern- 
ment's deficit  and  also  pushes  up  interest 
rates. 

Increases  in  interest  rates,  combined 
with  high  inflation,  will  tend  to  de- 
crease investment  and  growth  of  private 
enterprise.  The  decrease  in  the  growth 
of  private  enterprise  contributes  to  im- 
employment — which  is  what  the  commit- 
tee is  most  concerned  with  affecting,  or  so 
it  has  stated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  housing 
field  the  projection  is  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  housing  starts.  The  reason, 
of  course,  is  that  the  Federal  Treasury 
would  no  longer  be  competing  so  ag- 
gressively in  the  private  market  for 
funding  and,  therefore,  funds  would  be 
available  in  the  private  sector  for  hous- 
ing. 

According  to  both  the  Data  Resources 
Inc.  and  the  Chase  models,  housing 
starts  would  probably  go  up.  on  a  pro- 
jected basis. 

Another  area,  of  course,  that  we  would 
reduce  in  the  budget  would  be  interest 
charges  on  the  debt  because  by  not  cre- 
ating an  add-on  deficit  of  $72  billion, 
we  reduce  the  necessity  of  higher  inter- 
est charges  to  be  paid  on  the  debt  Itself. 
Again,  this  is  a  projection  and  that  im- 
pact would  be  positive  in  the  entire  econ- 
omy. 

In  the  field  of  disposable  income,  by 
reducing  our  deficit  by  $72  billion,  the 
impact  on  the  economy,  according  to 
both  models  and  others  I  have  checked, 
would  show  an  increase  in  disposable  in- 
come that  would  become  available  in  the 
immediate  future.  This  would  be  an  in- 
crease gradually  working  toward  a  sur- 
plus in  the  Treasury,  wliich  would  then 
give  us  the  unusual  ability  to  increase 
Government  expenditures  if  we  do  not 
want  to  keep  that  surplus.  That  would  be 
a  new  experience,  I  am  sure,  for  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

Personal  income  would  also  go  up, 
according  to  most  of  these  projections. 
There  are  many  other  areas,  important 
areas  such  as  purchase  of  goods,  both 


durable  and  soft,  which  according  to  the 
projections  would  probably  increase  by 
some  measure. 

The  only  basic  area  th«i  of  concern, 
which  is  the  same  with  all  of  us,  would 
be  the  percentage  of  unemployment.  I 
have  just  commented  that  for  six  quar- 
ters the  unemployment  rate  would  de- 
cline. 

We  have  shown  only  minor  effects  on 
unemployment  by  using  massive  Federal 
deficit  financing.  So  the  major  argument 
that  with  huge  Federal  Government  ex- 
penditures we  can  decrease  unemploy- 
ment, hsis  not  proven  to  be  a  viable 
thesis  by  the  record  we  have  now  before 
us. 

The  projections  In  the  last  budget 
resolution,  passed  In  May.  were  that  by 
substantial  levels  of  the  deficit  spending 
we  are  now  engaged  in  we  would  in  fact 
decrease  the  unemployment  by  1 V2  per- 
cent has  been  a  false  hope.  That  has  not 
occurred.  So  that  judgment  on  the  rec- 
ord is  wrong. 

My  behef ,  and  I  think/t  can  be  shown, 
is  that  by  freeing  up  ishe  private  market, 
by  not  allowing  the  Treasury  to  delve  so 
extensively  in  the  market  to  finance  this 
debt,  we  free  up  roughly  40  percent  of 
the  private  market  for  housing  and  for 
hospitals  and  for  all  the  other  things 
that  normally  would  be  used  by  the  pri- 
vate market  if  we  were  not  competing 
and  crowding  them  out  so  aggressively. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  an  observation? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  want  to  encourage  the  Members  who 
are  in  the  Chamber  to  pay  strong  atten- 
tion to  what  the  gentlemsm  from  Cali- 
fornia Is  saying  because  he  Is  telling 
the  truth  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
coimtry  about  what  Is  happening  today 
through  deficit  spending.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Government  in  order  to  finance 
this  huge  deficit  has  gone  into  the  credit 
markets  and  borrowed  money,  crowding 
out  private  borrowers.  Money  is  flowing 
out  of  savings  and  loan  institutions  to  fi- 
nance part  of  this  deficit  and  has  denied 
credit  for  private  sector  recovery.  The 
same  people  who  stand  on  the  fioor  and 
In  this  Chamber  and  complain  about  not 
enough  money  being  available  for  home 
mortgages  and  for  home  construction 
are  the  same  ones  who  have  voted  to 
send  this  deficit  to  such  fantastic  pro- 
portions that  it  is  depressing  the  very 
industry  they  purport  to  say  they  want 
to  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  and  join  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  contribution. 
I  know  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  introduced  positive  legislation  for 
job  creation.  The  gentleman's  bill  also 
addresses  the  issue  of  how  we  can  do  a 
better  job  of  providing  employment.  In 
all  segments  of  the  economy  I  want  to 
cc»npliment  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tinual effort  to  prove  by  facts  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  would  quit  com- 
peting for  so  much  of  the  money  in  the 
private  sector,  we  would  allow  these  jobs 
to  be  created. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  According 
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to  the  eoonometric  models,  the  housing 
starts  would  Increase.  If  we  did  run  a 
naianced  budget  in  this  fiscal  year  of 
which  we  have  roughly  11  months  to' go. 
Housing  starts  would  go  up  better  than 
200,000  per  year. 

Now,  200,000  units  of  new  housing 
above  and  beyond  what  Is  anUclpated 
under  the  deficit  financing  that  we  are 
now  proposing  in  this  resoluUon,  means 
that  we  would  be  creating,  according  to 
the  Committee  on  Wanung  and  Cur- 
rency formula  which  constantly  watches 
the  flow  of  new  housing  in  the  market- 
place. 400.000  new  jobs.  In  other  words, 
for  every  one  hou^ng  unit  that  comes 
Into  the  private  sector,  there  are  two 
Jobs  created.  So  by  increasing  the  hous- 
ing starts,  as  my  balanced  budget  con- 
c^t  would  produce,  it  would  add  on 
400,000  new  jobs.  This  does  not  even 
speak  to  the  issue  of  major  construction 
that  might  occur  in  the  manufacturing 
field,   in   the   commercial   field,   which 
creates  even  more  jobs. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3ield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  the  statement  he  Is  mak- 
ing, even  though  he  is  offering  a  sub- 
stitute for  my  substitute. 

Let  me  say  that  the  gentleman  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
housing  Industry  and  he  was  here  on 
the  floor  when  I  made  my  statement. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natchih).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rous- 
SELoi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
made  my  statement  about  HDD  forcing 
these  low-income  commimities.  the  small 
communities,  and  especially  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  know  very  well  what  they  are 
doing  and  I  referred  to  the  matter  that 
was  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  the 
low-income  housing  of  $68,597  per  unit 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  These  were  Gov- 
ernment-managed programs? 
Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  right. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  If 
the  gentleman  gave  any  thought  to  the 
oversight  functions  in  the  committee  to 
see  that  these  abuses,  and  I  do  call  them 
abuses,  because  Congress  never  contem- 
plated these  things  when  It  passed  this 
legislation,  for  the  oversight  functions 
to  see  that  these  things  stop  forthwith? 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes:  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee    of    the    Committee    on 
T^"^Tig  and  (Currency  has  gone  into  the 
fraud  and  other  things  perpetrated  in  the 
section  235  and  236  programs,  where 
within  4  or  5  years  time,  we  had  to 
destroy  some  of  these  projects.  The  most 
dramatic  example  was  the  Prultt-Igoe 
project  in  St.  Louis,  which  flnaiiv  had 
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per  month.  Now   in  the  private  sector  1976  In  those  other  areas  besMi^  h 

that  never  would  have  been  built  for  such  fense.  ThS  ta  nwWgSt^n  ^f  w  **^ 

an  outrageous  expenditure.  has  ai4iu*^  ™.«L  »    ,    ^     u^®  ^^^^ 

The   genUenXinakes  an  excellent  l^^Sl^u^T^etSS^Sf  S??^m'  "J^*^ 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  Tn  ^tlf^^^t  wSh''^r°^'"*«* 

genueman  yield  further?  and  I  tSSkTo^d' r^^f  a^J^S 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  point  out  that  we 
need  some  oversight  functions  with  these 
projects  I  referred  to  that  are  happen- 
ing su-ound  the  country  and  ill  my  dis 


process  that  each  authorizing  coSt- 

,^?  ^  AppropriaOons  Committee 
could  live  with.  "*^^nee 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr  ROUSSELOT..  This  concept  is  ^t 
oyersimpllfled,  but  rather  it  is  a  fact  S 


trict    Where  they  are  forcing  ,i5ts  of  We  e^^  other  segm^Tof'Z 

low-Income    housing    on    communities  to  ]lv^  imu  wT^^^t2\!^^^?^  ^"^ 

^aUlo  not  need  them  and  do  not  want  need]o'2Si«?e"tJ/?rb^dSt?n^,*^to^ 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is  Sfv^TcSfdiHnn'^^  T"^  ',?.°°  ^^ 

correct.  We  have  not  done\n  adequate  Sw  Yo%  sSSSn?  T.fT"^  ^^' 

job  to  prevent  the  kind  of  Government  wante  We  c^^avoW  ,L^  o  ""^''f  °'  "" 

interference  on  housing  that  is  neither  we  canlw^e  SS  sXncy  '^ul'o^J 


needed  nor  wanted. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 


tf  we  act  now  to  arrange  our  budget  prl- 
oriUes  and  set  this  Important  goal 
fJ^  recommendation  is  that  we  ought 

iiJ^r«,''jL**'  "''^  °^  »301  billion  In^ 
Federal  Government.  That  is  not  an  un- 
ll^^^J"^^  «>nstraint,  and  we  could  do  It 


want  to  make  sure  I  understand  the  on  1974  and  1975  ievPU„r^l^° " 
gentleman  from  California  clearly.  Is  he  that  each  coiJSttel  ?n  °i,i?^''*"*'"* 
suggesting  that  we  reduce  expenditures    has  ah^dy^Sd  Congress 


unlivable 

Unfortunately,  1  did  not  cateh  this 
grand  monster  In  New  York  City  with 
some  38  stories,  $68,000  a  unit,  that  Is 
the  grwt  Federal  HUD  program  for  so- 
caUed  low-income  people  and  they  had 
the  apartment  unit  renting  for  $113 


in  the  remaining  balance  of  the  fiscal 
year  by  $72  billion? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  None  of  which  will  come 
out  of  defense  expenditures? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct.  Let 
me  make  it  clear  that  this  is  just  my  ap- 
proach to  it.  I  would  be  more  than  will- 
ing to  subject  this  to  the  total  process  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  espe- 
cially the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Ways  and  Means.  I  am  merely  say- 
ing that  I  think  $301  billion  cash  flow 
is  more  than  adequate  to  cover  the  ex- 
penditures of  this  Federal  Government 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Rousselot 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  Defense  De- 
partment and  all  of  its  expenditures 
produce  jobs  not  only  at  the  Federal  level 
but  in  the  private  sector.  I  think  it  should 
go  untouched  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
Budget  Committee  has  recommended, 
because  it  produces  more  long-term,  per- 
manent jobs  than  many  of  the  other  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  But  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing is  that  the  gentleman  well  knows  that 
we  are  about  halfway  through  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Actually,  with  the  3 
months  additional  in  the  transitional 
period  we  really  have  11  months. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  not  fiscal  year 
1976. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  this  budget  res- 


IWI  kw^iicTuklJi  i!l    \2rt-^     **''•  ROUSSELOT.  But  this  budget  res- 
iUJ  U^u^  11  nan  oecoifie-oiutlon  speaks  to  the  whole  tSiefrVSe 

,.  ^5;  GIAIMO.  And  the  gentleman  is 
limiting  defense.  It  just  seems  to  me  that 
to  recoup  that  $72  billion  hi  a  period  as 
brief  as  this  is  to  absolutely  decimate 
these  programs. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  recommenda- 
tion Is  to  go  to  the  expenditure  level  of 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield?  "*® 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  BC"we 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chahman.  a  $74-plu8 

th«  ^^  ^  support  of  the  amendment  of 
Sfrrc!r"^°i^''  '™'"  California  (l£ 
T  ^1°'"^*° J.*^"^^  ^  balanced  bud^t 
onL^S^^  ^^^  P^""'^^  climate  It  i 
only  symbolic  to  call  for  a  balanced 

Sf^l^"*  ^  P^"^  ^  "^e  the  effort  ^ 
way  because  sooner  or  later  aU^ 

w  S  ""*'  ^^  **«««**«  are  accelerat- 
ing  the  economic  decline  of  our  Nation 

f^  h  J®*^®^*  ''^^  "  ^^  heartened  me 
£  Si^«^  many  coUeagues  call  for-and 

York  to  balance  its  budget.  That  makes 

S^w«  1^^^  "^^  "^^^  *^°ld  future 
problems  like  the  present  fiscal  distress 
of  New  York  City,  and  it  means  govera- 
^.nl^V"'®  «'«^  househSTd  taTls 
SS?'  ®  to  start  living  within  Its 

But  It  te  Inconsistent  to  require  bal- 
Mced  budgets  from  New  York  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  yet  be  continuing 
to  advocate  at  the  Federal  level-more 
deficits  and  unbalanced  budgets 

r,»TL*i®^,^  °^  ''"y  ^  ^  danger  of  fi- 
nancial coUapse  because  it  spends  what 
it  does  not  have— thereby  mortgaging 
and  Jeopardizing  ite  future,  then  we  have 
to  admit  the  same  is  true  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  only  difference 
between  State  and  local  governments  on 
one  hand  and  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  other  Is  this:  The  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  has  the  capacity  to  print  money, 
and  seU  bonds  to  private  investors  and 
the  Federal  Reserve— the  latter  causing 
a  crowding  out  of  the  investment  capital 
we  must  have  to  assure  greater  produc- 
tivity and  more  jobs  and  the  former 
causing  more  inflation.  And,  I  certainly 
do  not  think  my  colleagues  want  to 
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depress  production,  create  more  unem- 
ployment, and  cause  worse  inflation.  Of 
course,  they  do  not.  Yet,  that  is  the  con- 
sequence of  deflcit  spending  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  persist 
in  the  argument  that  public  deficits  cre- 
ate jobs.  Yet,  if  there  is  any  one  com- 
mon denominator  of  what  the  majority 
within  the  Congress  has  sought  to  do  in 
recent  months  to  help  the  economy  re- 
cover from  the  recession,  it  has  been  the 
premise  that  deficits  create  jobs. 

If  deficits  create  jobs,  then  why  is  our 
coimtry  in  the  economic  condition  In 
which  it  now  finds  Itself?  From  1969  to 
1974,  the  Federal  debt  went  up  from  $382 
billion  to  $504  billion,  a  $122  billion  and 
a  32-percent  increase.  What  happened  in 
the  jobs  market?  Did  employment  rise 
either  commensurately  or  at  all? 

The  fact  is  that  it  was  imemploy- 
ment — not  emplosmient — which  rose 
with  the  deficits.  It  rose  from  3.4  percent 
In  1969  to  an  average  5.3  percent  in  1974. 
It  now  stands  at  8-plus  percent. 

Deficits  have  been  the  genesis  of  most 
of  our  economic  troubles.  Infiatl<»i, 
shortage  of  capital,  recession,  unemploy- 
ment, declining  productivity,  and  short- 
ages of  goods  have  the  same  basic  gene- 
sis— deficit  public  spending. 

Inflation  and  the  crowding  out  of  cap- 
ital markets  are  the  two  immediate  con- 
sequences of  deflcit  public  spending. 

What  we  are  deciding  here  today  and 
tomorrow  is  the  extent  we  are  willing  to 
tolerate  massive  and  persistent  deflcit 
financing — the  $74-plus  billion  in  the 
resolution  or  something  less. 

What  are  the  facts  behind  this  growth 
In  deficit  flnanclng  and  what  are  their 
implications? 

The  Congress  has  tried  for  nearly  200 
years  to  control  overall,  total  Federal 
spending  by  controlling  the  overall  level 
of  appropriations  as  each  indl^ddual  ap- 
propriations bill  came  to  the  floor.  These 
efforts — commendable  though  they  may 
be  and  successful  though  some  may  have 
been— simply  have  not  worked.  The  fig- 
ures are  proof  of  this  failure. 

The  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976 
Is  projected  now  at  $367  billion,  some  $83 
blUlon  over  the  budget  year  before  last. 
In  1940,  by  contrast,  our  Federal  budget 
was  $10  billion. 

It  took  this  coimtry  185  years  to  get  to 
an  annual  Federal  spending  level  of  $100 
billion,  but  it  took  only  9  more  years  to 
double  that  to  the  $200  billion  level,  and 
then  only  4  more  years  to  reach  the  $300 
billion  annual  level. 

The  mushrooming  national  public  debt 
has  reached  $500  billion- half  a  trillion. 
It  took  us  over  150  years  after  1780  to 
reach  the  $200  billion  debt  mark,  then 
less  than  20  years  to  double  It  to  $400 
billion,  and  then  only  10  more  years  to 
add  another  $100  bUllon.  But  the  rise  hi 
the  debt  quickens  not  decelerates.  The 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1976  alone  is  now 
projected  official]^  at  about  $69  bUlion; 
many  believe  that  is  is  a  very  conserva- 
ttve  projection. 

The  average  amount  of  taxes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  to  collect 
from  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  Nation  to  meet  expense^  this  year  is 
$1,750 — or  $7,000  for  the  average  family 
'  of  four. 


There  Is  a  better  way  to  deal  with 
this  matter — one  which  would  be  more 
effective.  It  Is  known  as  the  Fiscal  In- 
tegrity Act.  H.R.  8582  and  identical 
measures,  and  they  now  have  nearly  70 
cosponsors  in  the  House. 

I  do  not  mean  to  intrude  upon  the  time 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  its 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  466,  but  I  do  want  to  spend 
a  moment  outlining  the  Fiscal  Integrity 
Act's  provisions,  because  they  offer  us  a 
better  approach  than  that  which  we  are 
following  today. 

The  Fiscal  Integrity  Act  addresses  it- 
self to  these  problems  by  establishing 
for  each  fiscal  year  a  revenue  and  budget 
outlays  limit  for  the  Federsd  Govern- 
ment. No  appropriation  could  be  made 
in  excess  of  the  revenue  and  budget  out- 
lays limit  for  a  fiscal  year,  except  in  cases 
of  national  emergencies  declared  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  present  and  voting 
in  both  Houses. 

How  would  the  limit  work? 

The  revenues  and  budget  outlays  lim- 
it for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount 
derived  by  multiplying  the  estimated  ag- 
gregate national  income  for  such  fiscal 
year  by  a  "Federal  revenue  factor."  Thus. 
from  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of 
this  provision,  a  ceiling  in  relation  to  na- 
tional income  is  established  on  Govern- 
ment revenue  and  spending.  As  the  econ- 
omy grows,  new  dollars  would  be  avail- 
able for  existing  or  new  programs,  but  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  people's  Income 
would  not  be  avaUable. 

It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  the 
power  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
smd  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  with  respect  to  tax  reform  is  not 
Impaired  by  this  bill.  Within  the  overall 
revenue  limitation,  those  committees  can 
carry  out  any  degree  of  tax  reform — in- 
crease certain  taxes,  reducing  others — 
eliminating  old  taxes,  Imposing  new 
ones — deemed  necessary.  Of  course,  the 
revenue  limitation  applies  not  onlY  to 
taxes,  but  also  to  excises,  Imports,  and 
duties,  and  the  power  of  the  committees 
with  respect  to  those  would  remain  with- 
in this  new  framework.  The  wily  limita- 
tion upon  the  committees  is  that  the  to- 
tal revenue  collection  not  exceed  that 
percentage  established  in  relation  to  ag- 
gregate national  income  for  that  period. 

Expenditures  would  include  all  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government,  including  off- 
budget  items,  transfer  pasmients  and  so 
forth. 

I  believe  the  revenue/expenditure  lim- 
itation approach  to  be  preferable  to  sim- 
ply requiring  a  balanced  budget,  because 
if  the  Congress  decided  to  mateh  great- 
ly increased  revenue,  that  would  still  be 
permissible  in  the  case  of  only  requiring 
a  balanced  budget,  even  if  the  percentage 
of  Federal  revenue  borne  to  national  in- 
come rose  to  40, 50,  or  60  percent. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  weeks  ahead 
more  in  Congress  address  their  attention 
to  this  method  of  doing  what  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  is  inherently  incapable  of 
doing. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  there  is  now  before  the  committee 
the  following  amendments:  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  ma- 


jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  O'NuLL),  which  pute 
Into  the  budget  resolution  items  that 
were  not  included,  mainly  for  the  Slnal 
agreement.  This  budget  request  was 
brought  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  Budget  Committee  had 
completed  its  deliberations.  We  are  not 
trying  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  Sinai 
resolution. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  support  the  O'Neill  amendment.  In 
addition,  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Runnels),  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  has  brought  to  the  commit- 
tee an  amendment  to  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment which  I  understand  would  be  the 
first  item  to  be  voted  on.  It  is  the  one 
I  rise  at  this  point  to  support. 

The  OMB  has  now  reestimated  In- 
terest expenses  for  next  year.  Both  of 
the  congressional  ofQces,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  and  the  House  Budg- 
et Ctommittee,  applying  to  the  interest 
figure  the  new  interest  rates  that  are  ex- 
pected to  be  available  during  the  coming 
year  for  short-term  debt,  estimate  a  re- 
duction of  approximately  $1  billion  in 
outlays.  If  the  Rimnels  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  O'Neill  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Rimnels  smiendment. 
will  be  almost  exactly  at  the  levels  where 
the  present  budget  committee  resolu- 
tion is,  as  shown  by  the  charts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  win  rise  in  support  of  the  O'Neill 
amendment.  I  am  rising  now  in  support 
of  the  Rimnels  amendment,  which  I 
think  the  gentleman  well  explained  to 
the  House.  It  is  very  diflftcult  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  the  Interest  expense 
will  be.  This  is  an  updated  estimate. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico has  fairly  provided  a  margin  of  $200 
million,  which  leaves  sufficient  flexibility 
should  the  interest  rates  go  back  up.  I 
think  that  is  responsible.  I  would  not 
support  a  $1.2  billion  reduction,  which  Is 
recommended  by  both  OMB  and  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  because  I 
think  that  interest  rates  are  going  to  go 
up  again  somewhat;  therefore.  I  think 
the  amendment  is  responsible,  and  I 
will  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  will  oppose  the  Rousselot  amendment, 
which  is  the  so-called  balanced  budget 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  speak 
of  that  at  a  time  when  it  is  going  to  be 
presented  for  a  vote.  In  various  areas, 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  produces  some  very  bad  ef- 
fects for  fiscal  year  1976.  It  would  re- 
quire some  major  changes  in  the  law  that 
I  simply  do  not  think  it  is  realistic  for 
this  Congress  to  expect  can  be  carried. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  will  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  .  It  does  not  pro- 
vide anything  potentially  for  the  Middle 
East.  It  also  provides  some  very  severe 
cuts  that  this  House  has  not  considered 
and,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  change  at 
this  point  in  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  (Thahroan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  wUl  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Landruh)  ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Let  me  see  If  I  under- 
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stand  exactly  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  saying.  It 
seems  to  me  he  is  saying  to  the  com- 
mittee that  we  can  pick  up  $1  billion 
with  the  Runnels  amendment  and  apply 
that  to  the  expenditure  called  for  by  the 
O'Neill  amendment,  thus  mftking  the 
O'Neill  amendment  look  $1  billion  cheap- 
er than  it  is. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  that  that  would  be 
an  effect  of  the  Runnels  amendment.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman  is 
In  support  or  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. In  this  case,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  has  presented  to  the  House 
what  is  at  this  point  the  most  recent  and 
realistic  estimate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  next 
year  we  do  not  anticipate  this  happen- 
ing. The  appropriations  and  authorizing 
processes  are  required  to  be  completed 
by  seven  days  after  Labor  Day,  before 
we  present  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  floor.  I  would  not  antici- 
pate this  kind  of  amendment  In  future 
years. 

B«r.  LANDRUM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  does  put  us  In  an  awk- 
ward position,  having  to  deal  at  this  time 
with  a  budget  which  many  are  going  to 
Interpret  as  being  the  1977  budget,  when 
In  reality  what  we  are  dealing  with  Is  still 
1976.  the  followup  of  the  original  target 
resolution. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  And  that  happened  be- 
cause the  Budget  Committee  decided  this 
year  to  Implement  as  much  of  this  pro- 
cess as  possible  because  we  wanted  to 
put  a  spending  ceiling  on  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  And,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
did  not  have  to  but  we  did. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Landrum.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  jrield  further,  how  can  one 
support  the  Rimnels  amendment,  which 
I  want  to  do,  and  then  oppose  the  O'Neill 
amendment  if  It  is  added  to  the  O'NeUl 
amendment? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
that  it  puts  the  gentleman  in  a  difficult 
position.  We  wlU  try  next  year  to  make 
sure  that  this  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  We  come  back,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  my  original  statement.  It 
places  us  in  the  position  of  using  the  $1 
billion  that  we  picked  up  because  of  the 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  OMB,  making 
the  O'Neill  amendment  $1  billion  cheaper 
by  iislng  that  money  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The  only  thing  the  gentleman  can  do  is 
to  support  the  Runnels  amendment  and 
then,  if  the  O'Neill  amendment  should 
fall,  the  gentleman  might  offer  the  Run- 
nels amendment  again. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  reason  Is  that  the 
resolution  contains  only  one  section  only, 
limited  to  aggregates,  and  we  have  to 


amend  It  In  this  particular  fashion.  Next 
year  we  are  trying  to  avoid  having  to  do 
it  tills  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, following  up  on  the  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Landrum)  ,  is  it  not  true  that  the  O'Neill 
amendment  does  not  appropriate  any 
moneys  or  spend  any  moneys  but  simply 
expands  the  area  within  the  budget  res- 
olution within  which  those  appropria- 
tions could  subsequently  he  considered 
by  the  House  and  either  passed  or  re- 
jected? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  (niairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  This  res- 
olution does  not  provide  for  any  ap- 
propriation or  authorization.  That  must 
come  later. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  So  the  di- 
lemma of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Landrum)  could  be  solved  by  op- 
posing any|ippropriation  bills  within  the 
scope  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  ? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  This  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  decision  on  the  Par  East  and 
the  decision  on  the  other  portions  of  the 
O'Neill  amendment  will  be  made  by  the 
Congress  later. 

Mr.  WYLTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  Rousselot  amendment.  I  think  the 
amendment  may  cut  too  deeply,  but  1 
feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  work 
toward  a  balanced  budget,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roussklot) 
has  indicated. 

I  believe  a  balanced  budget  would  have 
a  constructive  Impact  on  the  economy  at 
this  time.  It  would  immediately  free  up 
billions  of  dollars  of  investment  capital 
to  finance  private  business  expansion  In 
the  private  sector  by  eUmlnating  some 
of  the  massive  Government  borrowing 
which  we  have  to  go  through  every 
whipstitch. 

This  would  also  free  up  vast  sums  of 
money  for  housing  and  other  credit  pur- 
chases, and  such  loanable  fimds  would 
be  more  In  abundance.  Interest  rates 
would  come  down,  and  this  would 
stimulate  industries  in  such  Important 
areas  as  diu-able  goods.  The  economy 
would  be  greatly  benefited.  In  my  judg- 
ment, moving  toward  a  balanced  budget 
would  stimulate  the  economy  and  In- 
flationary pressures  would  decline. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
very  fine  remarks. 

The  gentleman  is  telling  us  that  if  we 
do  not  stop  these  huge  deficits,  we  are 


going  to  experience  even  more  and  more 
money  fiowlng  out  of  the  private  sector 
Into  the  public  sector,  which  denies  the 
much  needed  Investment  capital  neces- 
sary to  get  this  economy  going  again  by 
creating  jobs  and  Increasing  productiv- 
ity. 

I  was  on  a  plane  the  other  day  with 
some  friends  of  mine  In  the  construc- 
tion trade  unions,  and  they  told  me 
they  were  taking  their  money  out  of 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  in  Buf- 
falo and  buying  Treasury  notes  in  order 
to  get  a  better  rate  of  Interest.  Now  that 
Is  the  problem  today.  At  a  time  when  we 
need  all  the  mortgage  money  we  can 
find  so  as  to  finance  a  construction 
recovery  and  create  jobs  they  are  taking 
their  money  from  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions and  buying  Treasury  notes  to 
finance  the  Federal  deficits.  It  is  just 
incongruous  except  when  you  realize 
it  was  the  Government  deficit  that  when 
financed  by  Treasury  borrowing  that  en- 
ticed them  away  first. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  and  his 
association  with  my  remarks.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  very  knowl- 
edgeable on  the  subject  before  us  and 
I  am  pleased  to  receive  his  congratula- 
tions. 

I  think  moving  to  a  balanced  budget 
would  have  a  favorable  Impact  from  an 
international  trade  standpoint,  too.  I  be- 
lieve the  impact  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  world  trade  would  be  positive. 
Other  nations  in  the  world  as  trading 
partners  would  realize,  that  now  the 
United  States  is  putting  its  economic 
house  in  order. 

I  think  the  American  people  would  be 
reassured  If  their  Government,  at  long 
last,  tried  to  live  within  its  means,  just 
as  they  must  do  to  remain  solvent.  I  think 
the  alternative  to  seeking  a  balanced 
budget  is  to  continue  down  the  present 
road  of  deficit-caused  inflation-recession 
cycles,  which  can  only  lead  to  the  same 
dead  end  now  faced  by  New  York  City. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  discussion  on  the  floor.  The 
thing  that  bothers  me  is  that  the  Run- 
nels amendment  to  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment seems  to  make  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment look  better,  from  the  standpoint  of 
cost,  when,  as  a  prtuitlcal  matter,  of 
course,  the  Runnels  amendment  Is  ir- 
relevant to  the  O'Neill  amendment  inso- 
far as  the  things  that  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  pointed  out  would  be  in- 
cluded within  his  amendment. 

Does  not  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee agree?  In  other  words,  the  Run- 
nels amendment  basically  redetermines 
the  committee's  figures,  not  the  O'Neill 
figures. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Certainly, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  problem  Is  that  If 
the  O'Neill  {unendment  were  adopted 
without  the  Runnels  amendment  to  it 
being  offered,  the  Rurmels  amendment 
would  not  be  in  order  because  thfe  fig- 
ures would  be  foreclosed.  Therefore,  in 
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order  for  the  gentleman  to  have  his 
amendment  In  order,  he  has  to  offer 
the  amendment  at  this  point.  If  all  of 
the  amendments  are  defeated,  then  the 
Runnels  amendment  may  be  offered 
again. 

However,  I  would  state  to  the  genUe- 
man  that  we  are  dealing  In  this  resolu- 
tion with  just  the  five  aggregate  figures. 
We  are  setting  spending  ceilings.  The 
amount  of  the  Runnels  amendment  Is 
not  directly  related  to  the  O'Neill 
amount.  One  could  say  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  every  other  Item  In  the 
resolution;  the  whole  Is  the  sum  of  the 
parts. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  but  I  think  that  the  Run- 
nels amendment  makes  the  O'Neill 
amendment  look  more  salable  because 
it  appears  to  reduce  budget  outlays  when, 
as  a  practical  matter,  it  does  not  touch 
the  budget  outlays  contemplated  by  the 
O'Neill  amendment. 

I  realize  that  we  are  talking  about  the 
macro  aspect  of  this  resolution,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
would  agree  that  the  O'Neill  amendment 
could  be  viewed  in  its  proper  perspective 
if  the  Runnels  amendment  had  been 
adopted  first  to  the  basic  outlay  figiure, 
because  it  goes  to  interest  costs,  not  out- 
lays or  expenditures  for  education,  the 
Sinai,  or  what  have  you. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  is  correct.  Next 
year,  the  gentleman  will  understand  that 
this  will  not  happen  again. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Greorgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  this  of  the  chairman:  if  the  Runnels 
amendment  had  been  addpted  or  had 
been  offered  independently  of  the  O'Neill 
amendment  and  adopted,  then  the  con- 
current resolution  figure  would  have 
been  reduced  by  the  amount  in  the 
O'Neill  amendment;  is  that  not  correct? 
Instead  of  a  $72  billion  deficit,  we  would 
have  had  a  $71  billion  deficit. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  In  the  way  It  Is  of- 
fered, we  are  not  doing  anything  ex- 
cept pretending  that  we  are  saving 
money.  We  are  saying  here,  In  effect, 
that  the  O'Neill  amendment  costs  us  $1 
billion  less  because  of  the  Runnels 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  recapture  my  time,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Landrum) 
confirms  the  very  point  I  have  attempted 
to  make,  and  that  is  that  the  O'Neill 
amendment  still  costs  the  same,  it  has. 
not  changed.  The  Runnels  amendment 
does  not  change  the  cost  of  the  O'Neill 
amendment.  All  It  does  Is  modify  the 
basic  committee  determinations  with  re- 
spect to  outlays  and  the  deficit. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Rousselot 
amendment. 

While  I  share  the  gentleman's  concern 
that  all  Federal  outlays  must  be  care- 
fully scrutinized,  this  across-the-board 


decimation  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  a  productive  approach  in  establishing 
congressional  control  over  the  budget.  I 
would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  a 
balanced  budget  is  a  desirable  objective 
that  we  should  be  aiming  at,  but  it  can- 
not be  achieved  overnight,  nor  can  it  be 
brought  about  in  the  fashion  %^e  gentle- 
man proposes. 

This  budget  is  out  of  balance  because 
the  economy  of  this  coimtry  is  suffering 
from  its  most  serious  recession  in  dec- 
ades. The  kind  of  outlay  cuts  proposed  In 
the  Rousselot  amendment  would  only  ag- 
gravate this  already  serious  situation. 
Among  those  areas  that  could  conceiv- 
ably be  considered  for  reduction  or  elimi- 
nation, the  emphasis  would  have  to  be 
placed  largely  on  programs  designed  to 
cushion  the  human  impact  of  recession 
and  on  those  designed  to  provide  the 
stimulus  necessary  to  turn  the  economy 
aroimd. 

In  seeking  a  balanced  budget,  a  more 
meaningful  approach  would  be  to  hold 
outlays  at  a  reasonable  level  consonant 
with  economic  growth  and  move  toward 
balance  as  revenues  incresise  in  reacting 
to  that  growth.  This  is  the  long-run  ob- 
jective of  the  budget  resolution  we  have 
proposed. 

As  a  practical  matter,  there  is  no  way 
that  cuts  of  the  magnitude  proposed  can 
be  accomodated  at  this  point  in  the  budg- 
et process.  Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  fiscal  year  will  be  half  over  by  the 
time  the  resolution  is  adopted  and  the 
reconciliation  process  completed,  the 
task  of  reduciiig  outlays  by  $72  billion 
over  6  months  equates  to  a  $144  billion 
annual  cut.  Since  the  proposal  exempts 
defense,  the  remaining  nondefense  ac- 
tivities would  be  required  to  absorb  a  51- 
percent  reduction. 

This,  by  necessity,  would  have  to  in- 
volve total  annihilation  of  those  pro- 
grams generally  considered  "controlla- 
ble," coupled  with  deep  cuts  into  the 
various  programs  which  are  considered 
mandatory  under  existing  law.  While 
the  Rousselot  amendment  does  not  spec- 
ify the  detailed  areas  for  cuts  in  the 
various  functional  categories,  the  size  of 
the  proposed  reductions  vis-a-vis  the 
amounts  available  in  the  categories  al- 
most dictates  the  areas  to  be  affected. 
Some  examples  of  the  dlfiQculty  of  these 
reductions  will  serve  to  Identify  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  cuts  of  the  magni- 
tude proposed  by  the  Rousselot  amend- 
ment. Each  of  these  would  have  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  the  House  as  directed  in  the  pro- 
posed reconciliation  directions. 

In  the  foreign  affairs  area,  it  would 
probably  be, necessary  to  withdraw  from 
all  international  flnancial  agreements, 
terminate  all  foreign  sissistance  pro- 
grams and  end  the  food  for  peace  ship- 
ments. Even  with  these  drastic  measures, 
the  proposed  reduction  level  could  not  be 
achieved  without  steps  to  abrogate  exist- 
ing contracts  and  recoup  payments  al- 
ready made. 

To  achieve  proposed  reductions  In  nat- 
ural resources  and  energy,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  defer  all  new  grants  and 
abrogate  existing  contracts  for  waste 
treatment  and  pollution  control  pro- 
grams, and  to  reduce  the  programs  of  the 


former  Atomic  Energy  Commission  by  a 
drastic  degree. 

The  reductions  proposed  for  agricul- 
ture equate  to  the  total  program  origi- 
nally proposed  by  the  President  In  his 
February  budget  request  Contractual 
payments  imder  support  programs  would 
not  be  made  and  all  research  and  similar 
programs  would  be  terminated. 

In  commerce  and  transportation,  it 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  make  no 
new  grants  and  to  default  on  existing 
contractual  obligations  in  highway  mass 
transit  and  airport  construction.  Fur- 
ther, these  reductioios  would  require  that 
we  disband  the  Coast  Guard,  close  down 
the  air  traffic  control  system,  and  termi- 
nate all  programs  in  support  of  com- 
merce, such  as  the  SBA,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, and  the  Patent  Office. 

Achieving  a  $3-billion  reduction  In 
education  outlays  at  this  poijjt  in  the 
year  impUes  a  75-  to  80-percent  cut  In 
program  level.  A  similar  scale  of  reduc- 
tion would  be  required  to  achieve  the 
cuts  in  manpower  and  social  service  pro- 
grams. 

The  proposed  reductions  in  health  out- 
lays would  require  legislation  to  cancel 
existing  beneflts  imder  medicare  and 
medicaid,  as  well  as  a  virtual  termina- 
tion of  health  research  and  education. 

Income  security  reductions  of  the  level 
proposed  could  be  achieved  only  by  such 
steps  as  total  termination  of  the  food 
stamp  program,  cancellation  of  existing 
contracts  for  subsidized  housing,  a  40- 
percent  cut  in  unemployment  benefits 
and  deep  reductions  in  retirement  bene- 
fits to  either  social  security  recipients  or 
Federal  retirees. 

Cuts  in  veterans'  benefits  would  require 
legislation  to  cancel  existing  entitlement 
programs  or  a  virtual  shutdown  of  VA 
hospitals. 

Law  enforcement  anfl  general  Govern- 
ment activities  would  have  to  be  reduced 
significantly — 20  percent  in  the  case  of 
the  former  and  100  percent  in  the 
latter — to  achieve  proposed  cuts  In  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Any  cut  in  revenue  sharing  would  re- 
quire immediate  legislation  to  cancel 
scheduled  payments  to  State  and  local 
governments,  throwing  their  budget 
process  into  chaos. 

Reduction  of  $4  billion  in  interest  pay- 
ments would  require  default  on  required 
payments  or  renegotiation  of  the  debt  at 
an  interest  rate  far  below  the  market. 

Finally,  one  must  consider  the  imme- 
diate economic  Impact  of  such  drastic 
outlay  reductions.  As  the  various  pro- 
gram areas  are  cut  back,  unemployment 
is  bound  to  rise  creating  new  demands  on 
social  benefit  programs.  Tax  revenues 
would  fall,  placing  even  more  pressure 
on  an  effort  to  balance  the  budget.  As 
the  process  unfolds,  a  downward  spiral 
would  be  created,  in  which  budget  cuts 
would  be  followed  by  unemployment  in- 
creases and  revenue  losses  stimulating 
further  budget  cuts.  It  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  predict  how  far  this  spiral 
would  continue  downward.  But  it  is  clear 
that  this  is  not  the  direction  that  this 
Congress  intends  to  give  the  economy. 
What  we  need  now  is  the  stimulus  that 
will  bring  the  economy  out  of  recession, 
put  people  back  to  work  and  stabilizf. 
Government  spending  on  unemployment 
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benefits,  food  stamps,  and  the  like.  This 
is  the  road  to  a  balanced  budget  and  this 
is  the  road  the  Congress  should  follow. 
The  Rousselot  amendment  cannot 
achieve  its  stated  goal  and  would  divert 
the  economy  from  the  direction  in  which 
it  should  move.  It  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  genOeman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  O'Neill  amendment  to 
the  budget  resolution. 

I  believe  that  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  an  act  completely  within  the 
spirit  of  our  new  budgetary  process.  It 
would,  among  other  things,  provide  the 
necessary  budgetary  and  outlay  authority 
to  carry  out  agreements  which  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  Middle  East  peace 
agreement  endorsed  overwhelmingly  by 
the  House  on  October  8,  1975,  by  a  vote 
of  341  to  69  with  one  voting  present 

In  preparing  the  budget  resolution  the 
committee  was  not  able  to  get  firm  fig- 
ures for  the  Middle  East  because  they 
were  not  available.  The  committee  did, 
however,  note  in  its  report  that  figures 
would  be  forthcoming  and  now  that  we 
have  firm  figures  this  amendment  will 
provide  necessary  authority  to  fulfill  our 
obligations  under  an  international  agree- 
ment endorsed  by  Congress. 

If  we  fail  to  pass  this  amendment  we 
may  well  threaten  the  agre«nent  which 
was  so  painstakingly  worked  out  by 
President  Pord  and  Secretary  Kissinger. 
We  will  assuredly  make  it  impossible  for 
Secretary  Kissinger  to  move  forward  on 
the  next  step  toward  a  full  and  final 
peace  agree^ient  Denial  of  this  authority 
would  signal  to  all  naUons  of  the  area 
that  our  executive  branch  does  not  have 
the  authority  necessary  to  make  commit- 
me.its  which  might  be  needed  to  insure 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Such  a  percep- 
tion by  our  allies,  adversaries,  and  others 
would  undoubtedly  undermine  this  Na- 
tion's effectiveness  in  every  aspect  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

There  is  another  important  precedent 
at  Issue  here  and  that  is  the  relationship 
between  our  new  budget  process  and  the 
reaUties  of  world  poUtical  and  economic 
events.  The  fact  is  that  this  Nation  does 
not  control  events  abroad  and  cannot 
foresee  them.  This  means  that  frequently 
Congress  Is  going  to  be  asked  for  funds  to 
respond  to  events  not  foreseen  by  the 
budget  process.  Thus  the  Middle  East 
portion  of  this  amendment  is  only  the 
first  of  similar  amendments  which  will 
nave  to  be  offered  In  future  years  to  re- 
spond to  changing  world  circumstances 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  most  of  us  in  this 
clumber  hope  that  next  year  we  will  be 
asked  to  ratify  a  second  step  toward 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  we  will 
want  the  budgetary  process  to  be  flex- 
U)le  enough  to  allow  reasonable  funding 
for  any  unforeseen  U.S.  commitments 
Certainly    the    International    Relations 
Committee  plans  to  submit  our  best  esti- 
mate to  the  Budget  Committee  for  fiscal 
year  1977  but  our  figures,  those  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  those  of  the  ad- 
ministration, wlU  remain  only  rough  es- 
timates because  of  the  very  nature  of 
international  relations 
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The  alternative  to  reasonable  fiexibil- 
Ity  in  the  budget  process  for  interna- 
tional reasons  is  unattractive,  so  far  as 
I  sun  concerned.  That  alternative  is  the 
provision  to  the  President  of  a  contingen- 
cy fund  on  the  order  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars— a  fund  which  Congress  would  have 
little  control. 

One  final  problem  which  may  result 
from  defeat  of  this  amendment  is  a  fur- 
ther cut  in  defense  spending  below  the 
level  most  Members  of  Congress  want 
and  well  below  the  level  the  President 
and  his  outgoing  Secretary  of  Defense 
feel  is  essential  for  this  country.  The 
reason  why  this  is  so  is  because  the  Presi- 
dent may  well  feel  he  must  honor  our 
Middle  East  commitment  and  thus  be 
forced  to  take  funds'  for  the  agreement 
from  the  levels  provided  in  this  resolution 
for  the  Defense  Department — levels 
which  the  Defense  Department  already 
feels  are  too  low  for  our  own  defense. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  O'Neill  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  in  a  coloquy 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
it  was  established  that  if  the  O'Neill 
amendment  passes,  the  debt  increase  for 
fiscal  year  1976  will  be  approximately 
$95  billion.  The  gentleman  indicated  that 
this  amount  could  be  f  imded  by  Treasvuy 
borrowing  and  mcmetizlng  by  the  Pederal 
Reserve  operations  without  crowding  out 
the  private  money  markets,  and  without 
inflationary  expansion  of  the  money 
supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
economic  history  of  the  country  since 
1969  indicates  the  opposite.  We  have  seen 
repeated  cycles  of  Infiation  foUowed  by 
tight  money  and  recession,  followed  by 
Inflation  and  recession  at  the  same  time 
in  the  most  recent  episode.  The  proposed 
remedy  for  this  situation  is  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  debt.  But,  we  have  had 
enormous  deficits  since  1969  and  they 
have  not  prevented  us  from  encountering 
economic  diflBculty.  Indeed,  they  have 
probably  been  the  primary  cause  of  the 
difficulty. 

Mr.    Chairman,    there   has   been   no 
meaningful    discussion    of    the    conse- 
quences of  fimdlng  $95  billion  in  in- 
creased  debt  in  this   fiscal   year.   The 
Budget  Committee  majority  argues  that 
there  are  no  adverse  consequences  from 
increasing  the  debt  by  this  amount,  and 
no  difficulty  in  funding  it.  Why  not  in- 
crease it  further  then?  Why  have  any 
limit   if   there   are   no   adverse   conse- 
quences from  raising  $95  billion?  Where 
is    the    danger   point    if    not    in    this 
amoimt?  Why  are  we  going  through  this 
budgetary  process  if  there  is  no  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  problems  inherent  in 
massive  deficit  financing?  The  commit- 
tee does  not  acknowledge  any  problem 
with  financing  this  debt  increase  and  I 
cannot  accept  that  as  being  sound  policy. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genOeman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Runnels)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by   the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neh.l). 


The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
O'NEttL),  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Latta)  as  amended,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OT^ehj. 
as  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  demonstrates  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  resolution 
containing  only  the  macro  figures.  We 
have  tried  very  carefully  to  be  certain 
that  everybody  that  had  an  amendment 
to  offer  had  an  opportimity  to  offer  It 
and  be  protected. 

I  do  not  know  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  as  to 
whether  the  gentleman  is  in  favor  or 
opposed  to  the  Rousselot  amendment, 
but  the  way  it  is  now  the  Latta  amend- 
ment and  the  Rousselot  amendment  are 
combined,  so  it  is  my  assimiption  that 
debate  must  occur  on  that. 

I  am  opposed,  as  I  indicated  when  I 
asked  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico,  to  both  the  Rous- 
selot amendment  and  the  Latta  amend- 
ment. I  am  particularly  opposed  to  the 
Rousselot  amendment.  I  wanted  to  indi- 
cate to  the  House  that  under  the  projec- 
tions that  we  have  on  this  matter,  the 
imemployment  rate  for  the  ccxning  year 
would  be  greatly  increased.  I  would 
give  some  idea  of  what  kind  of  cuts  the 
various  committees  would  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  House  so  that  each  of  the 
Members  will  understand  what  we  will 
have  to  do  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  amendment. 

For  example,   in  foreign   affairs  we 
would  have  to  reduce  spending  below 
where  we  were  to  $3,029  billion;  In  space 
and  technology,  we  would  need  a  cut  of 
$600  million;  in  natural  resources  and 
•^t'^iw^^®^    billion;    in    agriculture. 
$1.8  billion;  in  commerce  and  transpor- 
tation, $8.7  billion;  In  community  and 
regional  development.  $1.18  billion.  In- 
terest would  have  to  be  reduced  $4  bll- 
Uon.  Hopefully,  the  total  amount  of  the 
debt  would  be  reduced  also.  In  educa- 
tion, manpower  and  social  services,  the 
amendment  would  require  a  reduction  of 
$8.5  billion;  in  health.  $13.4  billion;  In- 
come security.   $15.2   billion;   veterans, 
$2  billion;  general  Government,  $1,905 
billion;  and  revenue  sharing,  $3.3  billion. 
I  know  the  gentleman's  purpose  Is  a 
laudatory  one  and  I  understand  what  he 
Is  trying  to  do.  I  have  repeatedly  indi- 
cated to  the  House  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Budget  Committee  Is  to  get  us  to  a 
point   where   we   can   live   within   our 
revenues.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  administration  indicate 
they  think  It  will  take  about  3  years  to 
do  this.  I  think  that  that  estimate  is 
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about  right;  but  to  do  It  this  year  would 
decimate  the  economy.  I  think  the  pro- 
posal is  highly  unrealistic. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  yielding. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  my  col- 
league that  this  would  require  a  meat-ax 
approach.  It  would  only  require  the  same 
expenditure  levels  we  had  in  the  1974- 
1975  budget  levels  that  the  committees 
have  already  considered  and  approved. 
My  resolution  provides  for  budgetary  au- 
thority at  $328  billion,  so  if  we  have  some 
kind  of  imforseen  crisis,  there  is  a  cush- 
ion provided  which  would  permit  addi- 
tional expenditures  over  the  $301.8  billion 
allowed  in  budget  outlays.  But  to  say  that 
it  is  cutting  or  hacking,  is  not  true.  It  is 
the  same  level  expenditure  which  we  lived 
on  in  1974-1975.  These  figiu-es  have  been 
accepted  on  this  fioor  and  the  Federal 
Government  lived  on  appropriation  levels 
similar  to  those  I  have  suggested.  The 
difference  would  be  that  we  would  reduce 
deficit  financing  by  $72  billion.  This  $72 
billion  would  be  returned  to  the  private 
market  and  could  be  used  for  housing, 
for  hospitals,  for  local  governments,  and 
construction. 

The  econometric  models  show  that  If 
we  release  this  money  to  the  private 
market,  it  will  generate  new  jobs — 400,- 
000  jobs  In  the  home  building  industry 
alone — new  housing,  new  construction  In 
the  market  system.  This  is  not  hacking. 
This  is  a  protective,  progressive  program 
to  get  America  moving  again — I  think 
that  is  the  old  saying. 

Mr.  ADAMd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse 
to  yield  further,  because  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
further.  For  example,  the  gross  national 
product  under  this  proposal  would  drop 
about  $58  billion  In  calendar  year  1976 
below  what  is  now  expected. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  Is  not  what 
the  projection  says. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  addition,  our  State  and 
local  governments — and  this  is  Important 
to  many  of  those  who  have  supported 
concepts  such  as  revenue-sharing — would 
lose  $31  billion  in  revenues  during  the 
coming  year.  The  unemployment  rate, 
which  now  Is  at  8.3  percent.  Is  projected 
to  go  to  almost  1 1  percent. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  Is 
that  the  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  increase  unemplosmient  and  reduce 
the  gross  national  product.  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  wiU  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Latta 
amendment  as  amended. 

Basically  one  of  the  primary  areas  of 
disagreement  concerning  the  econo- 
metric models  is  the  basis  on  which  they 
are  projecting  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  the  gentleman  has  cor- 
rectly stated  Is  projected  to  reach  be- 
tween 10  and  11  percent,  depending  on 
which  model  we  take,  but  I  would  like 
to  quote  to  the  Members  an  economist 
who  came  to  our  Joint  Economic  Com- 
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mittee  in  this  Congress  and,  his  name  is 
Glenn  E.  Burress.  economist,  Journal  of 
Commerce,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Pltzer  Col- 
lege, Claremont,  Calif.;  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  of  the  Permian  Basin, 
Odessa,  Tex. 

Testifying  before  Chairman  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Burress  said  the  following: 

Even  with  proper  diagnosis,  tills  Congreaa 
will  never  write  a  prescription  for  recovery 
with  reduced  inflation  so  long  as  the  good 
doctors  you  consult  continue  to  use  theories 
and  models  which  were  developed  to  explain 
consumer  spending  and  saving  In  the  1930's, 
but  which  faU  systematically  to  explain  con- 
simier  behavior  In  recessions  and  recoveries 
over  the  last  20  years. 

We  are  not  faced  with  the  kinds  of 
conditions  we  were  facing  in  the  thir- 
ties. There  are  all  kinds  of  protections 
built  into  the  system,  such  as  imemploy- 
ment insurance  and  all  kinds  of  other 
things.  So  the  argument  that  the 
econometric  projection  makes  Is  that, 
whenever  we  try  to  balance  the  budget, 
we  will  automatically  have  substantial 
Increases  in  unemployment.  This  Is  the 
main  argument,  and  basically  the  only 
argument  that  can  be  used  against  this 
amendment  which  calls  upon  this  Nation 
to  live  within  our  financial  means  as 
every  city  and  most  counties  and  most 
States  have  to  do — that  It  will  im- 
mediately incur  a  substantial  In(;rease 
in  unemplosmient. 

I  have  shown  the  Members,  or  tried  to 
show  them,  that  in  the  housing  industry 
exactly  the  opposite  will  be  true  because 
there  would  probably  be  generated,  if  the 
model  is  correct,  200.000  to  300,000  new 
housing  units,  and  for  every  unit  there  Is 
created  anywhere  from  one  to  two  new 
jobs.  That  does  not  even  speak  to  the 
field  of  manufacturing  and  other  fields 
such  as  commercial  construction,  indus- 
trial expansion  and  other  activities  that 
provide  economic  stimulus  and  create 
new  jobs. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend 
has  made  a  very  important  point.  Here 
we  are  trying  to  impose  upon  New  York 
City  a  balanced  budget.  Every  munici- 
pality and  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
a  constitutionally  mandated  balanced 
budget.  And  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
knows  that  the  ultimate  answer  In  New 
York  City  Is  for  them  to  balance  the 
budget.  Yet  this  budget  resolution  today 
acknowledges  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  to  balance  its  budget. 
I  submit  that  this  Is  a  double  standard 
and  It  111  behooves  this  body  to  tell  New 
York  to  balance  Its  budget  and  then  not 
to  do  at  the  Federal  level.  If  there  Is 
anyone  here  who  does  not  realize  what 
deficits  do  to  savings  and  capital  Invest- 
ment Is  missing  the  most  Important  les- 
son of  the  past  decade  and  indeed  the 
sad  experience  of  both  New  York  CI^ 
and  Britain. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  comments.  He  is  correct. 

We  have  purposely  not  brought  New 
York  City  into  this  discussion  today  be- 
cause I  know  we  are  going  to  discuss 
that  extensively  next  week,  but  the  basic 


problem  there  Is  that  they  cannot  Uve 
within  their  income. 

We  have  said  over  and  over  a«aln  that, 
yes,  we  are  going  to  get  the  balanced 
budget  some  day.  It  is  down  the  road. 
Lord  Keynes  used  to  say  we  did  not  have 
to  worry  about  the  long  run,  because  "in 
the  long  rim,  we  are  all  dead."  But  we 
are  living  today  in  Keynes'  long  run.  He 
is  dead,  but  we  have  to  live  with  the 
problems  which  adherence  to  his  theo- 
ries has  created. 

This  resolution  provides  an  escape 
hatch. 

If  we  do  run  into  emergency  problems 
it  provides  $328  billion  for  obligated  au- 
thority which  Includes  a  cushion  for 
emergency  conditions.  That  is  over  $26 
billion  more  than  what  we  would  be 
spending  in  Federal  outlays  under  my 
amendment. 

Let  us,  for  once,  make  a  target  and 
goal  to  live  within  the  projected  income 
stream,  which  Is  $300  billion,  and  say 
to  the  American  people  that  we  Intend 
to  be  responsible. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  knows  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  October  went  down  about 
three-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  There  Is  al- 
ways this  argument,  that  unemployment 
follows  or  is  reduced  by  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Did  we  reduce 
the  Federal  expenditures  In  October? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No.  We  increased 
the  deficit  substantially,  and  the  deficit 
projections  In  the  main  budget  resolu- 
tion did  not  produce  the  kind  of  jobs  we 
said  they  were  going  to  produce.  I  know 
many  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Btfdget 
Committee  warned  us  that  unless  we 
voted  for  budget,  with  its  large  add-on 
deficit,  we  would  not  create  new  Jobs. 
WeU.  we  did  pass  the  deficit  budget,  but 
we  did  not  create  the  Jobs,  anyway. 

The  basic  production  of  jobs  In  this 
economy  comes  from  the  private  sector, 
moreover.  Jobs  In  the  private  sector  are 
permanent  jobs,  and  permanent  jobs  are 
the  kind  we  wanted  to  produce.  I  have 
described  one  area  In  the  housing  market 
.and  what  this  resolution  would  do  to 
generate  real  Jobs,  permanent  jobs  In 
that  area;  so  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  even  according  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee report,  their  own  projections  as 
to  what  an  area  would  produce  In  the 
way  of  new  Jobs  In  public  works  and  In 
other  areas  did  not  come  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  this 
resolution. 

ISx.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  q^alr- 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion. A  moment  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  referred  to  a  10-percent  pro- 
jected unemployment  rate.  Is  that  the 
figure  the  gentleman  used,  10  percent 
plus? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes;  between  10  and  11 
percent  is  the  projected  rate  that  em- 
ployment would  go  up  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  May  I  ask, 
whose  projection  is  this,  what  kind  of 
projection  is  this? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  have  taken  the  three 
standard  econometric  models  used  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  by  the 
Treasury,  and  used  their  projections  that 
are  based  on  the  information  that  they 
get  for  those  models. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  It  Is  the  gen- 
tleman's projection  or  the  projection 
from  the  committee  that  it  will  go  this 
high  and  the  assimiption  is  that  taking 
the  money  out  of  the  economy  is  the  rea- 
son or  basis  for  this,  the  fact  that  we  are 
taking  $80  billion  out  of  the  economy 
will  affect  the  private  sector  to  this 
extent? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct.  The  pro- 
grams that  have  a  ripple  elTect  within 
the  economy  and  would  have  to  be  af- 
fected by  this.  The  only  ones  we  project 
would  not  be  cut  and  thus  cause  the 
ripple  effect  In  unemployment  would  be 
residential  housing,  as  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BUYERS  of  Indiana.  Yesterday  the 
gentleman  was  mentioning  that  the  pro- 
jections indicated  that  the  economy 
coiild  absorb  up  to  about  $75  billion 
deficit  and  borrowing,  without  having 
any  serious  impact  on  the  private  cap- 
ital. Does  the  gentleman  have  any  cor- 
responding information  if  it  goes  beyond 
that  $75  billion,  just  how  many  jobs  it 
will  take  away  from  the  private  sector 
by  drying  up  private  investments? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  based  our  position 
that  we  took  on  the  statements  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  other  ad- 
ministration oflQcials,  as  well  as  econ- 
omists, that  appeared  before  us,  that  the 
economy  was  so  slack  and  there  was  so 
little  demand  for  financing  in  the  private 
sector,  as  compared  to  the  public  de- 
mands that  would  be  going  on,  that  there 
would  be  no  effect  of  crowding  out  in- 
vestment from  the  private  money  mar- 
ket. The  recent  drop  in  short-term  in- 
terest rates  tends  to  reflect  this. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  In  other 
words,  what  the  gentleman  is  saying, 
these  projections  indicate  this  is  only  a 
one-way  street,  that  if  we  do  not  spend 
it  in  the  public  sector  that  those  doUars 
will  not  be  Invested  in  the  private  sector 
and  there  will  be  no  offsetting  benefits? 
B4r.  ADAMS.  No.  I  am  not  sasrlng  that 
at  all;  but  we  reach  a  point,  for  example. 
If  we  had  a  $100  billion  deficit  this  year 
and  be  required  to  raise  the  national  debt 
by  $125  or  $130  billion  and  spend  it  as 
we  are,  then  we  could  get  a  crowding  ef- 
fect at  that  point  in  the  recovery.  That 
is  why  we  tried  all  year  to  keep  ex- 
penditures down  and  into  the  range  that 
was  testified  before  us  to  be  handled  in 
the  money  market. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Then  I  take 
It— I  will  ask  this  last  question— that  the 
gentleman  does  not  have  any  figures,  or 
at  least  he  has  not  developed  any  figures 
for  each  $10  billion  that  we  do  not  spend 
and  do  not  have  to  borrow  that  the 


money  could  then  be  spent  in  the  private 
sector  and  create  additional  jobs.  It 
would  have  some  impact,  positive  or 
negative,  on  the  economy  as  far  as  em- 
ployment is  concerned. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  do  not  go  above  the 
idea  of  a  projected  deficit  in  the  range 
of  $75  billion,  because  we  had  testimony 
that  indicated  this  would  have  a  bad  ef- 
fect on  the  economy  in  terms  of  infla- 
tion, or  crowding  out. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  But  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  go  the  other  direction  to 
project  a  positive  impact  on  the  economy 
and  jobs  if  public  borrowing  was  re- 
duced? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  went  the  other  direc- 
tion because  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia requested  the  committee  to  pro- 
vide backup  data  for  his  position.  We 
have  done  so  because  he  wanted  to  pre- 
sent it  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman consider  anything  between  zero 
and  $75  billion  deficit? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No,  we  had  no  request 
to  nm  a  model  study  on  any  other  par- 
ticular number.  When  we  are  requested 
by  members  of  the  committee,  or  the 
chairman  is  requested  by  a  Member  who 
has  an  amendment  he  definitely  wishes 
to  offer,  we  run  that  projection.  We  did 
not  run  it  by  segments. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  position  just 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton is  the  interesting  analysis  with  which 
the  House  is  constantly  confronted.  The 
thesis  is  that  If  we  do  not  engage  in  all 
this  deficit  spending  and  let  the  Govern- 
ment spend  it — and  of  course  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  take  a  substantial  amount 
of  dollars  off  the  top  for  the  bureaucratic 
administration  of  all  these  unreasonable 
budget  increases— then  we  are  led  to 
believe  we  are  going  to  slow  the  economy 
down  to  a  standstill.  The  advocates  of  a 
balanced-budget  thesis  is — that  we 
should  be  able  to  live  on  $301  billion  cash 
fiow  so  that  the  private  sector  will  in  fact 
pick  up  that  tremendous  slack,  a  $72  bil- 
lion add  on  deficit  that  has  to  be  created 
this  year  by  the  Treasury  in  order  to 
meet  that  mandate  by  the  Congress.  We 
feel  the  private  sector  will  utilize  the 
$72  billion  more  efficiently  and  more 
productively  in  producing  jobs  and  gen- 
erally improving  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

The  same  econometric  models  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  refers 
shows  improvement  in:  First,  gross  na- 
tional product;  second,  housing  starts; 
third,  consumption  expenditures;  fourth, 
disposable  personal  income:  and  fifth, 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  (both 
soft  and  durable) . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Well,  I  am. 
not  sure  that  I  completely  agree  with 
the  gentleman  about  going  all  the  way 
down  to  zero  deficit,  as  far  as  this  par- 
ticular year  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  are  merely  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  any  add  on  deficit 
We  still  have  to  refinance  all  the  rest 
of  our  huge  debt;  that  is,  $548  biUlon 
presently  in  place. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  In  any  event, 


we  have  seen  the  result  of  the  constantly 
escalating  deficit  and  we  see  the  interest 
rate  following  the  same  pattern  of  con- 
tinuing increase  in  rates.  During  these 
same  periods  we  have  seen  unemploy- 
ment increase  too. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  before 
us  now  Is  the  Latta  substitute  as  amended 
by  the  Rousselot  amendment.  If  adopted, 
it  would  require  that  we  reduce  projected 
expenditures  by  some  $72  billion  this 
year  In  order  to  bring  the  budget  within 
complete  balance.  A  concept  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  certainly  a  valid  concept. 
It  is  a  splendid  idea.  In  the  present  situa- 
tion, however,  it  is  an  attractive  but  sim- 
plistic illusion. 

President  Ford  recognized  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  when  imemploy- 
ment  was  approximately  7  percent,  that 
a  balanced  budget  was  an  impossibility. 
President  Ford  submitted  his  budget  re- 
questing a  deficit  of  some  $52  billion.  In 
the  budget  document  he  submitted,  the 
President  acknowledged  that  the  entirety 
of  the  budget  deficit  he  requested,  with- 
out any  effort  at  job  stimulation,  was  the 
direct  result  of  unemployment,  of  the 
economic  decline. 

Due  principally  to  the  subsequent  in- 
crease in  the  imemployment  rate,  now 
at  a  discouraging  8.6  percent,  the  Presi- 
dent's own  budget  deficit  projection  has 
risen  to  approximately  $72  billion. 

It  is  a  fairly  well-established  rule  of 
thumb,  generally  accepted  by  conserva- 
tive and  liberal  economists  alike,  recog- 
nized by  the  economists  at  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  as  weU  as  those  at  the 
Brookings  Institute,  that  each  percent- 
age point  of  unemployment  generates  an 
adverse  impact  upon  the  budget  in  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  $16  billion. 
Each  additional  percentage  point  of 
unemployment  reduces  anticipated  rev- 
enues by  approximately  $14  billion  be- 
cause people  who  are  out  of  jobs  are  not 
paying  taxes.  In  addition,  it  Increases 
the  Government's  responsibility  by  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  in  Unemployment 
Compensation  and  related  welfare  costs. 
So  if  we  were  operating  today  at  a 
more  normal  and  healthy  level  of  un- 
employment, at  approximately  4  percent, 
a  level  which  this  Nation  has  achieved, 
rather  than  at  8.6  percent,  we  could  in- 
deed wipe  out  the  deficit.  If  we  multiply, 
we  recognize  a  4  »4 -percent  difference  in 
the  unemployment  rate  means  an  impact 
upon  the  budget  of  some  $72  billion.  In 
other  words,  if  we  had  only  4  percent  un- 
employment today,  instead  of  8'i  per- 
cent or  8.6  percent,  the  budget  would  be 
balanced.  It  is  just  about  that  simple. 

So  the  easiest  way,  the  best  way,  the 
most  efficacious  way  to  balance  the 
budget  is  to  put  Americans  back  to  work. 
It  seems  highly  counterproductive,  if 
our  aim  is  to  balance  the  budget,  to  do 
those  things  which  predictably  will  put 
more  Americans  out  of  work,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  the  result  would  be  if  the 
amendment  presently  before  us  were 
adopted. 

Moreover,  where  would  Congress  find 
$72  billion  to  cut  from  the  current  budget 
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at  this  date  in  the  fiscal  year?  Can  any 
Member  answer  that  question?  If  he  can. 
I  would  like  to  know  just  where  we  would 
find  it. 

Out  of  these  $373  billion  in  expendi- 
tures, do  the  Members  know  how  much 
is  amenable  directly  to  the  appropriation 
process,  how  much  is  directly  control- 
lable by  congressional  appropriations 
year?  Approximately  $106  billion.  How 
would  we  go  about  cutting  $72  billion 
out  of  $106  billion  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  wUl  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman was  here  when  I  suggested  that 
we  just  use  the  expenditure  levels  we 
used  in  1974  and  1975.  We  have  already 
passed  upon  those  these  expenditure 
levels.  We  knew  what  the  basic  ramifica- 
tions and  implications  of  those  expendi- 
tures were.  So  it  is  not  a  question  that  we 
do  not  know.  We  have  already  been 
there  just  a  year  ago.  So  it  is  not  an 
uncertain  road  to  tread. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman:  In  1974  we  were  operating  at 
a  much  lower  level  of  unemployment. 
How  on  earth  would  we  pay  that  which 
the  Government  has  committed  itself  to 
pay  in  social  security,  in  welfare  costs, 
jn  unemployment  compensation,  if  we 
reduced  the  amoimt  to  the  level  of  when 
we  had  about  4  percent  imemployment? 
It  will  not  stretch. 

Or  how  could  we  expect  to  pay  the 
amounts  we've  assured  for  veterans' 
educational  benefits  at  the  same  cost  in- 
curred 2  years  ago  when  many  thou- 
sands fewer  Vietnam  veterans  were  In 
school?  It  simply  would  not  work. 

Unless  we  were  willing  to  go  back  and 
amend  the  basic  laws,  unless  we  were  to 
change  and  reduce  the  social  security 
law  and  the  basic  veterans  benefits  and 
many  other  fundamental  laws,  it  is  an 
illusion  and  an  impossibiUty  to  do  what 
the  gentleman  suggests. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Members  to  do 
the  responsible  thing  and  vote  "no"  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  moment  of  truth 
is  at  hand.  This  is  to  be  the  chance  that 
Members  will  get,  hopefully  on  a  rollcall 
vote,  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  new 
congressional  budget  procedure  is  really 
going  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  repeatedly  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  has' 
come  before  this  House  in  recent  months 
and  said,  with  all  of  the  authority  of  the 
imprimatur  that  his  status  confers  upon 
him,  "Do  not  pass  this  bill;  it  will  cost 
too  much.  Pass  this  one;  I  approve,  it  is 
within  our  budget  outlines,  it  is  all 
right." 

Today  he  has  come  in  here  with  a 
resolution  that  is  far  different  from  the 
resolution  which  passed  last  May  by  a 
razor-thin  majority.  If  the  Members  had 
reasons  to  vote  against  the  first  resolu- 
tion, they  have  far  more  reason  to  vote 
against  this  one.  Why?  Because  In  every 


category,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  report 
that  was  filed  this  concurrent  resolution 
provides  for  an  even  bigger  deficit,  bigger 
Federal  outlays,  bigger  public  debt.  A 
greater  national  debt  is  provided  in  this 
resolution  than  that  which  was  voted 
down  only  10  days  ago,  some  S621  billion. 

And  we  will  be  voting  for  an  even 
higher  level  if  we  vote  for  this  particular 
resolution. 

When  this  new  budget  procedure  was 
suggested  to  us  originally  and  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  we  were 
told  that  it  was  going  to  cure  all  of  the 
many  procedural  problems  we  had  in 
the  past;  there  would  be  no  more  piece- 
meal looking  at  budgets,  no  more  piece- 
meal passages  of  appropriation  bills  add- 
ing up  at  thfe  end  of  the  year  to  an 
enormous  deficit.  Yes,  this  new  proce- 
dure was  going  to  cure  all  our  budgetary 
problems  and  even  save  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

So  what  has  happened?  We  see  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  coming  before 
us  today  and  telling  us  they  are  willing 
to  accept  for  instance,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill),  adding  another 
$8  billion  in  spending  at  the  last  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  new  budget  pro- 
cedure is  not  going  to  work  if  it  is  used 
in  a  perverse  manner.  What  we  see  be- 
fore us  today  is  the  greatest  of  perver- 
sions, because  in  this,  the  first  year  of 
this  practice  we  ought  to  be  setting  an 
example  for  future  years.  We  are  setting 
an  example,  but  it  is  one  of  still  more 
profligate  spending  and  still  greater  debt 
and  inflation.  But  there  is  a  way  out. 

We  are  now  actually  being  given  a 
chance  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Rousselot)  In  his  amendment 
to  use  the  budget  procedure  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  employed. 

This  is  the  Budget  Control  Act.  Con- 
trol? There  is  no  control  here.  There  is 
no  self-control  among  the  members  of 
this  House. 

This  is  not  just  the  Latta-Rousselot 
amendment.  It  is  the  "backbone" 
amendment,  because  as  long  as  this 
Congress  lacks  the  backbone,  we  will 
never  cut  spending;  we  will  never  hold 
down  the  deficits  and  the  debts  owed  by 
this  country  will  continue  piling  up  .We 
will  go  full  ahead  in  future  years  with  the 
same  kind  of  socialistic,  Keynesian  eco- 
nomics that  this  Congress  has  time  and 
time  again  approved.  That  must  not 
happen. 

I  will  ask  the  Members  what  they  will 
say  when  they  go  back  and  tell  the 
widows  and  the  elderly  in  their  districts 
how  their  pensions  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  inflation  you  cause.  Can  the 
Members  go  back  and  honestly  tell  their 
constituents  who  are  living  on  marginal 
incomes  what  we  are  doing  to  them? 
What  can  the  Members  tell  the  con- 
struction hardhats  who  cannot  find  jobs 
because  your  congressional  actions  have 
robbed  the  capital  that  is  needed  to 
finance  their  jobs?  What  can  we  tell 
them  we  are  doing  for  them?  Will  you 
tell  them  both  how  great  you  are  and 
also  how  you  are  destroying  the  jobs 
they  need?  The  cause  of  our  national 
economic  problems  lies  right  here  In 
this  Chamber. 


You  know  that  what  this  Congress  is 
doing  is  wrong.  Certainly  it  is  politically 
attractive  to  do  what  you  are  doing,  but 
in  the  process  you  are  destroying  the 
private  economic  sector  and  denying 
millions  of  Americans  jobs. 

You  must  admit  that  we  can  make, 
cuts  in  spending.  The  Rousselot  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  balanced  approach, 
but  nothing  can  be  done  unless  we  are 
willing  to  straighten  our  backbone  and 
act  here  the  way  we  talk  when  we  go 
back  to  our  districts.  This  amendment 
attempts  to  prevent  more  double-digit 
inflation  and  the  possibility  of  double- 
digit  imemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can  tell  the  Mem- 
bers is  that  the  gospel  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  is  preach- 
ing this  afternoon  is  the  same  economic 
doctrine  which  has  brought  America  to 
this  present  economic  predicament.  His 
view  has  not  produced  a  solution  to  one 
economic  problem  through  the  last  four 
decades.  It  has  caused  them.  If  we  con- 
tinue with  this  irresponsible  economic 
poUcy,  the  end  result  will  be  still  more 
trouble. 

If  we  want  to  continue  to  have  that 
trouble,  sure,  we  can  go  ahead  and  vote 
down  the  Latta-Rousselot  amendment 
and  give  the  country  another  massive 
dose  of  what  made  the  economy  as  sick 
as  it  is. 

Members  go  back  to  their  districts,  and 
if  they  talk  to  constituents  as  I  do,  they 
know  their  constituents  are  sick  unto 
death  of  Members  of  Congress  who  con- 
tinue to  tax  and  spend  in  the  hope  of  re- 
election with  no  thought  of  the  economic 
havoc  they  are  causing  or  the  mortgage 
they  are  placing  on  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  I  urge  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  one  who  has  shown 
great  leadership  in  this  House  on  eco- 
nomic issues. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I  ap- 
plaud his  remarks. 

I  would  only  add  to  his  statement  that 
not  only  have  our  deficit  spending  poli- 
cies brought  this  Nation  severe  economic 
problems  it  has  led  to  the  utter  deteriora- 
tion of  the  economy  of  Great  Britain, 
where  inflation  is  running  at  25  percent 
and  unemployment  is  increasing  daily 
and  60  percent  of  this  GNP  is  national- 
ized or  centrally  controlled. 

So  what  is  at  stake  is  not  only  econom- 
ic growth  but  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  will 
say,  in  response  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, that  these  policies  will  lead  to 
the  political  destruction  of  this  country 
'as  it  has  in  other  nations.  If  we  have 
more  recessions  produced  by  the  eco- 
nomic policies  we  have  addressed  in  this 
amendment,  we  certainly  will  face  a  polit- 
ical crisis  in  this  country  the  likes  of 
which  our  history  has  yet  to  record.-^As 
the  gentleman  points  out,  other  countries 
have  seen  that  happen,  and  we  know 
what  the  results  were  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tin  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  )auman) 
has  expired. 
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(On  request  of  Mr.  Symms  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bauuan  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BaUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  also  like  to  praise  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement,  and  I  would  like 
to  point  out  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here.  With  aU  this  talk— and  I  know  it 
is  sincere— by  the  Members  who  thinir 
that  big-deflcit  budgets  increase  produc- 
tivity, it  is  like  having  someone  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
one  cannot  physically  puU  himself  up  by 
his  bootstraps;  it  just  cannot  be  done. 
ThlB  is  a  very  basic  thing;  try  it.  you  will 
fall  flat  on  your  backside. 

It  is  not  easy  to  balance  the  budget, 
but  it  can  be  balanced.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  how  to  raise  the  real 
wages  of  this  country.  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about,  the  Increasing  real 
wages  to  the  American  individual,  to 
those  who  are  our  citizens  and  our  con- 
stituents, this  is  what  we  aU  favor. 

Real  wages  can  only  be  increased  by 
multiplying  labor  times  natural  resources 
times  tools  or  capital,  tools  which  are 
capital  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  In- 
crease production.  Through  increased 
production  is  the  only  way  we  can  have 
Increases  in  real  wages  In  the  country 
that  mean  anything.  All  the  rest  of  this 
is  superficial,  cosmetic,  and  is  going  to 
do  nothing  for  the  country,  except  crowd 
out  private  capital  for  the  real  wage 
equation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  praise  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Baukuw)  for  his 
statement,  and  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  for  the  Latta-Rousselot  amendment 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  that  fast 
ball  that  went  past  us  a  few  mhiutes  ago 
I  understand  that  we  are  going  to  vote 
on  the  lAtta-Rousselot  amendment 

I  have  one  or  two  questions  that  I 
would  like  to  direct  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rotisselot)  and  to 
toe  chairman  of  toe  Cwnmlttee  on  toe 
Budget  concerning  this,  if  toe  genUeman 
from  California  would  care  to  respwid 
The  comments  of  toe  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  have  caused  me 
some  problems,  because  I  think  toey  were 
very  pertinent.  They  emphasized  toe 
aspirations  toat  I  have  and  toat  many  of 
us  in  this  body  have  toat  we  can  get  to  a 
balanced-budget  setup,  but.  he  said, 
because  of  toe  high  unemployment  situa- 
tion toat  now  exists,  as  identified  by  toe 
genUeman  from  Texas,  he  makes  toe 
point  toat  this  cannot  be  done  during 
tills  fiscal  year. 

^^^^u*"^**  "^®  *"  ^°^-  fi"t  of  aU.  based 
of  J5®  ?^o^™etrlc  model  that  was  used 
as  the  basis  of  toe  amendment  of  toe 
gentleman  from  California,  what  is  toe 

S!!;^  ^^^^  "P*'^  ^^  KToss  national 
product  and  unemployment? 

wi^-S^?^®^^"^-  ^  ^^  genUeman 
wm  yield.  I  have  wito  me  only  one  print- 
out of  an  econometric  model.  I  must  say 
to  toe  gentleman  toat  toe  Chase  model 
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and  toe  Data  Resources  Inc.  model  are 
similar  in  toe  projections  for  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  gross  national  product  under  toe 
balanced-budget  concept,  according  to 
this  printout,  would  increase  by  |250 
billlMi  over  toe  next  10  quarters  or  up 
to  first  quarter  of  1978. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  What  about  unemploy- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  to  unanploy- 
ment,  on  toe  basis  of  toe  econometric 
projections  the  level  of  unemployment 
will  go  down  for  toe  next  four  quarters 
to  8.16  percent  and  in  toe  flfto  quarter 
to  8.5  percent.  I  disagree  wito  the  input 
in  toe  models  as  it  relates  to  projected 
unemplosTnent,  calculations  beyond  toe 
fifto  quarter,  because  toelr  functional 
categories  utilize  unrealistic  input.  They 
do  not  account  for  what  happens  in  toe 
private  sector  when  deficit  spending  is 
released  to  toe  private  market  place. 

Under  a  balanced  budget  toe  basic 
unemployment  level  would  not.  in  my 
judgment  and  on  toe  basis  of  toe  econ- 
omists' statements  before  toe  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Increase  to  10  or 
11  percent,  as  suggested  in  toe  model 
printout  now  before  me.  It  does  not  take 
into  account  toe  Impact  toat  woiild  oc- 
cur in  new  jobs  in  housing,  new  jobs  in 
industrial  construction,  and  all  new 
jobs  toat  city  and  coimty  governments 
might  take  up  because  toey  do  not  have 
to  compete  in  toe  marketplace  wito  toe 
Federal  Government  for  bonding  and 
otoer  funding  metoods. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  There  is  anotoer  ques- 
tion toat  I  wanted  to  ask  toe  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  toe  gentleman 
will  yield  furtoer.  let  me  say  toat  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  toat  toose  models  on  un- 
employment say  toat  we  are  now  at  8  6 
percent  and  toat  it  might  go  to  9.5  per- 
cent by  toe  seventh  quarter  and  10.2  per- 
cent by  toe  eighth  quarter. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  otoer  question  I 
had  is  toat  in  reducing  toe  expenditures 
from  1373  to  $301  billion,  toat  would  re- 
quire some  significant  reductions  in  toe 
various  categories  toat  have  been  iden- 
tified. Is  toat  correct? 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  Yesterday,  toe  gentle- 
man from  New  York   (Mr.   Stratton) 
made  toe  point  toat  toe  present  budget 
resolution  already  cuts  defense  by   10 
percent.  Would  we  have  to  make  furtoer 
cuts  in  defense? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No.  I  would  not 
suggest  that  cutting  toe  projected  de- 
fense budget  for  1976.  My  personal 
choice  would  be  not  to  trim  toe  defense 
budget,  because  it  has  been  a  needed  ex- 
penditure even  in  toe  Budget  Committee 
Recranmendations  Expenditures  in  toe 
defense  sector  of  toe  Federal  budget  tend 
to  spread  out  and  provide  economic  stim- 
ulus in  a  broader  sector  of  toe  entire 
economy. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  toe  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  May  I  add  one  fur- 
ther point? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  refuse  to  yield  furtoer 
to  toe  gentleman  from  California  because 
I  wish  to  yield  to  toe  genUeman  from 
Washington  and  I  yield  to  toe  genUe- 
man from  Washington,  but  in  doing  so 
I  would  first  like  to  ask  a  question  rela- 


tive to  the  O'Neill  amendment  as 
amended  by  toe  Runnels  amendment, 
toere  is  approximately  toe  same  amount 
of  deficit  as  in  toe  original  budget  reso- 
lution, I  think  there  Is  a  $91  mUUon 
difference? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  My  question  is  this 
since  we  are  still  dealing  wito  macro 
figm^  and  not  toe  specific  categories 
would  it  be  possible  to  live  wito  toe  orlg.' 
inal  Budget  Committee  recommenda- 
tions of  a  deficit  of  $72  billion  and  pro- 
vide for  aU  of  the  expenditures  which 
toe  O'Neill  amendment  proposes  to  make 
wltoout  Increasing  toe  deficit,  because 
toe  deficit  would  remain  toe  same? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  toe  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Levitas  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  what  is  done  on 
toe  ouUay  side.  The  problem  is  on  toe 
budget  autoority  side.  There  must  be  a 
budget  autoority  figure  available  for  toe 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  toe 
Committee  on  International  Relations  to 
work  toeir  will  in  tois  particular  area 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  toe  gen- 
Ueman has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Levitas  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for,  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
toe  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  toe  genUeman 
from  California, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  toank  the  genUe-. 
man  for  yielding  and  I  wish  to  continue 
my  colloquy  wito  toe  genUeman. 

My  suggestion  would  be  toat  in  toe 
otoer  areas,  in  order  to  achieve  a  reduc- 
tion of  $72  billion,  toe  Congress  could  re- 
turn very  easily  to  toe  autoorization  and 
expenditure  levels  for  1974  or  1975.  The 
reason  I  say  1974  or  1975  is  because  we 
would  only  have  to  use  a  year  old  level  of 
approved  levels  of  expenditure  and  very 
recently  put  in  place.  My  judgment 
would  be  toat  1974  or  1975  levels  would 
be  sufficient  to  supply  us  wito  guidelines 
in  an  area  where  we  have  already  voted 
on  expenditures. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  toank  toe  genUe- 
man for  his  statement,  and  I 
would  ask  toe  chairman  toe  gen- 
Ueman from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams) 
a  furtoer  question  in  toat  he  indicated 
in  his  response  to  my  prior  question  that 
toere  is  a  sufficient  deficit  in  the  original 
budget  resolution  to  accommodate  toe 
items  which  would  have  a  deficit  impact 
in  toe  O'Neill  amendment  wltoout  sig- 
nlficanUy  raising  toe  original  budget 
resolution  deficit,  is  toat  correct? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  toe  genUeman  will 
yield,  toat  is  correct.  As  toe  genUeman 
knows,  gross  national  product  started 
rising  in  late  November  and  had  reached 
about  $783  billion — at  annual  rates — ^in 
toe  second  quarter  of  1975.  and  to  $804 
billion  In  toe  third  quarter.  Then  for  toe 
next  quarter  it  dropped  to  $796  billion. 
So  you  can  see  toat  toere  can  be  a  deeper 
recession  toan  we  had  before. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  toe  gen- 
Ueman has  again  expired. 
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Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  toe  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  few  months  ago  I  remem- 
ber reading  when  we  were  considering 
the  first  budget  resolution  something  In 
the  editorials  in  toe  Wall  Street  Journal 
about  crowding  out  private  bonds.  Has  It 
been  toe  committee's  experience,  and 
has  toe  genUeman  received  any  tesU- 
mony  to  date,  toat  toe  last  deficit  figure 
has  crowded  out  the  private  capital 
market? 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  toe  chair- 
man and  toen  to  representatives  of  toe 
minority. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  have  had  no  evidence 
that  toere  has  been  a  crowding  out.  We 
had  an  increase  in  toe  Federal  funds  rate 
in  June  which  raised  toe  short-term  In- 
terest rate,  but  it  has  not  caused  a  crowd- 
ing out.  At  toe  present  time  we  have  a 
51/2-  to  7-percent  rate  of  growto.  and 
there  has  been  money  available,  and  toe 
short-term  interest  rates  have  dropped — 
not  as  much  as  I  should  like  to  see  toem 
drop.  But  toere  is  no  evidence  that  toere 
has  been  a  crowding  out  of  toe  private 
market  by  Federal  borrowing  because  we 
have  stayed  below  a  $75  billion  deficit 
figure. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  toank 
the  genUeman. 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  toe 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
toe  genUeman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  toe  gentte- 
man's  yielding. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  $600  million  of 
corporate  bonds  were  taken  off  of  toe 
bond  market  because  toey  could  not  be 
marketed.  That  is  an  effect  of  crowding 
out.  Wito  Treasury  borrowing  at  a  rate 
of  $lVi  billion  a  week  credit  markets  are 
preempted  for  private  borrowers. 

And  I  will  say  to  my  friend,  toe  genUe- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Brock)  toat 
the  reason  toat  short-term  interest  rates 
have  dropped  is  because  toe  Federal  Re- 
serve has  furtoer  increased  toe  growto 
of  toe  money  supply  which  results  even- 
tually In  an  Increase  in  Inflation. 

So  it  seems  to  me  toe  only  reason  we 
are  not  seeing  more  crowding  out  is  that 
toe  Federal  Reserve  has  stepped  In  and 
loosened  up  on  toe  money  supply,  but  at 
toe  price  of  refueling  toe  flres  of  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  toe  gentleman  from  Norto  Carolina. 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  toank  toe  gentleman  for 
Shielding. 

I  have  a  question  for  toe  genUeman 
from  California   (Mr.  Rgtjssxlot).  He 
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may  have  mentioned  this  earlier,  but  I 
did  not  hear  it  if  he  did — toat  is,  some 
specific  estimate  of  where  toe  cuts  would 
be  made  to  bring  about  tois  change.  I 
would  prefer  it  if  toe  genUeman  could 
give  me  toese  figures  as  toey  relate  to 
each  program,  for  Instance,  toe  dollar 
amount  in  veterans'  benefits  and  tm- 
employment  Insurance,  suad  so  on. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  toe  genUeman 
will  yield,  I  would  be  more  toan  happy 
to  respond.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  toe 
gentleman  wants  to  come  over  here,  I 
have  my  proposed  cuts,  but  proposals 
would  mean  nothing  as  it  relates  to  the 
aggregate  figures  in  this  resolution  imtil 
toe  whole  House  passes  on  it. 

Specifically,  In  answer  to  toe  gentle- 
man's question.  I  would  take  toe  basic 
same  levels  of  expenditure  that  this 
House  passed  In  1974  or  1975  and 
put  toose  in  place  once  more.  We  have 
made  judgments  on  toese  expenditures, 
and  toat  would  be  at  a  level  of  roughly 
at  $300  billion,  and  that  would  match 
toe  $301  billion  of  anticipated  revenues 
In  this  resolution. 

Mr.  NEAL.  That  really  does  not  answer 
my  question. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  toink  It  dOM.  Let 
me  Include  toose  figures  at  this  point  In 
toeRxcoRo: 


President's 
proposal  1975 


Approiiniate  percent  change  from— 


Actual  1975 


1st  res. 


2d  res. 


Rousselot  JU    1975  actual 


Ist  res. 


2d  res. 


National  defense 

Inter  affairs , 

Space  and  technology j.. 

Natural  resources  and  energy 

Agriculture .• 

Commerce  and  transport 

Community  and  regional  development........ 

Education 

Health 

Income  security 

Veterans 

Law  enforcement 

General  government 

Revenue  sharing . 

Interest 

Allowances '"_\ 

Offsetting  receipb 

Total 


**!•? 

$86.7 

W0.7 

»1.2 

t91.2 

+5.0 

+0.6 

4.1 

4.4 

4.9 

4.5 

3.8 

14.0 

-       210 

3.3 

4.0 

4.6 

4.6 

4.0 

0 

13.0 

3.1 

9.4 

11.6 

11.2 

7.0 

25.0 

40.0 

2.7 

1.6 

1.8 

2.6 

1.5 

6.0 

17.0 

13.4 

16.0 

17.5 

18.6 

10.0 

37.5 

43.0 

5.7 

4.4 

8.65 

7.0 

4.0 

9.0 

S4.0 

11.5 

15.2 

19.85 

21.1 

12.0 

21.0 

39.  S 

26.3 

27.6 

30.7 

32.9 

19.5 

29.5 

37  0 

100.1 

108.6 

125.3 

128.5 

108.6 

0 

14.5 

13.6 

16.6 

17.5 

19.1 

16.6 

0 

5  0 

N/A 

2.9 

;.4 
;.3 

3.4 

2.9 

0 

IS.0 

6.1 

2.8 

3.3 

2.0 

29.  S 

30. 0 

6.2 

7.0 

7.2 

7.3 

4.0 

43.0 

45.0 

29.1 

31.2 

35.0 

36.4 

32.4 

+4.0 

r:? 

'  1.6 

1.2 

9 

.9 
-18.6 

+.9 
+24.0 

2S.0 

+13.0 

-10.7 

-14.1 

-16.2 

-18.6 

0 

16.0 
110 
37.  S 
43.0 
46.0 
411 
43.0 
«L| 

r. 

tS.0 
SftO 
4S.I 
IL* 

0 

0 


304.4 


324.6 


367.0 


373.8 


301.8 


'  Other. 

Mr.  NEAL.  No.  I  am  asking  for  very 
specific  information.  In  other  words,  toe 
difference  between  $373  billion  total  and 
a  $300  billion  total. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  toe  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  we  are  talking  about 
basically  trimming  $72  billion. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Where? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  make  cuts  in 
areas  to  arrive  at  toe  same  levels  toat 
were  passed  on  in  toe  1974-75  budgets. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Does  toe  gentleman  not 
want  us  to  know  this  matter? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  start  out  wito 
one  area:  Defense.  I  would  keep  it  $91 
billion  because  I  believe  that  does  hi  fact 
spread  across  the  entire  economy  and 
creates  jobs.  We  keep  Federal  spending 
at  a  high  level  also  because  we  recog- 
nize toat  it  Is  a  basic  responsibility  of  toe 
Federal  Govenmient  to  defend  our  coun- 
try. 


Second  I  should  point  out  toat  toese 
are  just  Individual  judgments.  The  final 
decisions  concerning  whatever  cuts  are 
made  rests  in  toe  Appropriations  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  tois  is  made 
clear  in  toe  language  or  my  resolution. 
The  cuts,  then,  are  not  toe  issue;  toe 
Issue  is  toe  target  levels,  the  goals,  toat 
we  are  setting  for  ourselves — I  have  given 
toe  genUeman  one  example  in  one  area, 
toat  of  Defense 

Mr.  NEAL.  How  about  unemployment 
compensation? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  not  cut  un- 
employment compensation.  But  in  other 
areas  I  think  toat  we  could  clearly,  on 
the  basis  of  toe  hearings  of  this  House 
and  toe  Senate,  make  some  legitimate 
cuts  in  areas  toat  are  protected  under 
this  budget.  The  food  stamp  program  is 
one  example. 

I  toink  what  toe  genUeman  really 


wants  to  do  Is  go  over  every  functional 
area  toat  is  up  here,  and  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  do  so  if  the  genUe- 
man wants  to  come  over  to  toe  desk  and 
go  over  every  single  one  of  toem;  but  I 
will  not  be  put  in  toe  position  of  saying 
that  I  am  omniscient  enough  to  make  toe 
determination  for  toe  whole  House.  I  be- 
lieve toat  determination  has  to  be  made 
by  the  committees  and  specifically  toe 
Appropriations  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committees. 

All  tois  resolution  does  is  provide  a 
goal,  a  target.  We  are  saying  to  toe 
American  people,  we  intend  to  live  wlto- 
in  our  means. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  toe  gen- 
Ueman has  expired. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  toe  requisite  number  of  words. 

If  toe  gentleman  is  willing  I  would 
like  to  have  his  attention  further. 
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Mr.  ROnsSELOT.  This  gentleman  is 
perfectly  willing. 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  give  us  a  further  idea  as  to 
where  these  cuts  may  be  made. 

Mr.  ROUSSKLOT.  I  will  give  the  gea- 
tleman  the  information. 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
the  information  personally  but  does  not 
the  gentleman  think  the  whole  House 
should  have  the  information? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Those  are  my 
proposals. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man, how  does  the  gentleman  plan  to 
finance  this  $72  billion  deficit?  Does  he 
suggest  new  taxes  or  more  Treasury  bor- 
rowing or  does  he  suggest  the  Federal  Re- 
serve expand  the  money  supply  even 
higher  to  finance  this  $72  billion  deficit? 
The  gentleman  has  asked  for  specific  in- 
formation. I  suggest  the  gentleman  give 
us  the  specifics  on  financing  the  deficit. 

Mr.  NEAL.  In  my  own  view  we  have 
two  goals,  that  is  to  return  our  economy 
to  full  employment  levels  and  down  the 
ro«wi  to  balance  the  budget.  If  we  are  not 
able  to  have  specific  proposals  for  cutting 
Federal  expenditures,  then  I  can  only  see 
this  as  a  political-type  ploy  to  be  on  the 
side  of  fiscal  integrity  but  without  pro- 
viding a  vehicle  for  accomplishing  those 
goals. 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  think  the  debate  is  helpful. 
Mr.  NEAL.  I  do,  too. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Those  of  us  who  do  believe 
in  a  balanced  budget  are  engaged,  in 
this  battle  not  out  of  a  desire  to  make  a 
political  point  but  to  symbolize  our  belief 
that  deficits  are  destroying  our  economy. 
It  Is  out  of  a  genuine  and  sincere  belief 
that  through  reduced  Government  defi- 
cits we  will  stimulate  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  and  preclude  that  experi- 
ence which  iias  happened  in  New  York 
City  Emd  in  Britain. 

But  you  asked  the  gentleman  from 
California  a  specific  question,  and  I  ask 
you  a  specific  question:  How  will  you 
finance  a  $72  billion  deficit? 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  the  answer  to  the  question.  It  is 
the  same  way  we  always  have  done  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  is  not  a  specific 
answer. 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  have  only  a  limited  time 
and  I  refuse  to  yield  f lu-ther. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  NEAL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  the  Record 
show  I  have  just  handed  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  my  prospectus  and 
suggestions  for  places  to  trim. 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  would  like  to  have  an  an- 
swer to  my  questions  as  they  occiu*.  Let 
me  take  the  area  of  health.  How  does 
the  gentleman  propose  to  cut  in  the  area 
of  health  expenditiu-es? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
recognize  the  fact  that  I  have  handed 
him  my  prospectus  which  lists  those  pro- 
posed cuts. 

Mr.  NEAL.  The  gentleman  has  handed 
me  a  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  does  it  say 
at  the  top? 

Mr.  NEAL.  Budget  level  comparison 
chart.  I  really  think  the  whole  House 


and  the  whole  Conamittee  ought  to  have 
that 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  next  thing 
says:  Revised  cuts.  Does  it  say  that? 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  am  asking  the  gentleman 
for  specific  cuts  inr  answer  to  specific 
questions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  I  have  handed  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  a  proposal  for  cuts 
by  one  Member  of  this  House.  I  want  to 
emphasize  I  am  not  omniscient  but  feat 
is  the  proposal  of  one  Member  on  how  to 
handle  the  cuts  of  $72  billion.  They  are 
basically,  if  the  gentleman  will  look  on 
the  proposals,  the  same  as  the  1975  level 
'Of  expenditures. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Will  the  gentleman  answer 
this  question?  How  much  will  the  gen- 
tleman propose  to  cut  in  the  area  of 
health? 

,  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  on  this  chart  I  have  handed  him 
I  have  suggested  a  cut  to  $19  billion  from 
the  proposal  of  $32  9  billion  in  the  com- 
mittee suggestion. 

Mr.  NEAL.  What  amoimt  would  the 
gentleman  propose  to  cut  in  education? 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  "ITiat  is  on  my  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  am  only  asking  the  gen- 
tleman, what  would  he  propose  to  cut  in 
the  field  of  education? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  roughly  $9.1 
bUlion. 

Mr.  NEAL.  What  in  the  area  of  income 
security? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
and  insert  this  in  the  Record  for  the 
whole  House  to  have  this  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Objection,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  who 
objected  did  not  stand  so  the  objection 
is  without  force. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  we  imderstand  what 
we  are  voting  on  before  we  vote  and  if 
the  gentleman  is  embarrassed  about  this 
I  will  not  piu-sue  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Not  at  all.  This  is 
just  one  man's  proposal.  One  of  our  new 
freshman  colleagues  objected  to  my  in- 
serting the  chart  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  have  incurred  my  proposals  at 
another  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  wsiltlng 
for  almost  2  hours  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill).  As  I 
understand  from  what  I  have  heard, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
was  on  the  fioor,  that  it  would  bring 
about  more  jobs — more  jobs,  and  if  we 
have  more  jobs  we  are  going  to  have 
more  of  the  9  million  out  of  work  that 
will  be  paying  hito  our  Federal  exchequer 
and  we  will  not  be  worried  so  much  about 
balancing;  the  budget. 

We  have  heard  a  number  of  speeches 
about  balancing  the  budget.  I  am  not 
going  to  quote  from  the  October  30  edi- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  I  am 


trying  to  convey  some  information  on 
how  we  can  balsmce  the  budget  and  I 
am  going  to  make  it  as  brief  as  I  can. 
Our  Congress  has  been  passing  bills  for 
the  last  year,  like  the  job  bill  and  other 
bills,  on  how  to  balance  the  budget  by 
giving  people  jobs.  We  would  have  at 
least  a  couple  million  people  working  to- 
day if  it  were  not  for  4  or  5  of  those  39 
Presidential  vetoes.  I  hereby  quote  from 
the  Chicago  Dally  News: 

President  Ford  Is  seeking  Congreeslona] 
approval  of  a  foreign  aid  package  that  wotild 
double  current  United  States  aid  around  the 
world  and  supply  a  total  of  $3.36  billion 
principally  to  Mideast  coimtrlea. 

Now,  that  comes  from  the  White  House 
and  certainly  there  was  no  speech  to- 
day made  here  in  this  Chamber  that 
the  President  was  unbalancing  the 
budget. 

Now.  there  is  almost  $4  billion  and  we 
did  not  hear  a  word  about  that.  The 
newspaper  article  states  this  overseas 
money  is  sent  to  Egypt,  $251  million 
which  they  received  in  1974  and  in  this 
dispatch  in  the  Associated  Press  he 
wants  to  give  $3.38  billion  to  many  other 
nations. 

For  Jordan  next  year,  $250  million. 

Sjn-ia,  $90  million. 

Lebanon,  $5  million.      -     '. 

Korea,  $80  million.  ',) 

Taiwan,  $80  million. 

Thailand,  $65  million. 

Philippines,  $19  million. 

Greece,  $240  mlUlon. 

Turkey,  $205  million.       1 

Cyprus,  $35  mHJion. 

Portugal,  $56  million. 

Did  I  mention  Turkey,  $205  million  tp 
Turkey. 

I  want  to  caU  attention  to  an  article  In 
the  Indianapolis  paper,  another  Repub- 
lican paper,  just  last  week: 

In  recent  years  the  State  Department  has 
been  settling  debts  for  as  low  as  2  to  3  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

The  quotation  continues  as  follows: 
There  may  or  may  not  be  vital  reasons  for 
the  State  Department  to  arrange  such  gen- 
erous settlements — 

But  the  point  is  that  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  who  have  lost  out  by  Mr. 
Kissinger's  generous  policy  of  adjust- 
ing debts  and  foreign  glveway  in  the 
Oval  Room  down  here  In  the  White 
House.  ' 

Then  the  newspaper  goes  on : 
Congress,  which  answers  to  the  people  and 
represents  the  people,  and  which  has  the 
sole  power  to  appropriate  funds,  ought  'to 
have  the  power  to  approve  debt  settlements. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we 
have  order?  The  gentleman  is  making  a 
very  important  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Just  an- 
other paragraph  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News: 

During  the  past  several  years  the  State 
Department  has  entered  into  agreements 
with  three  nations  which  have  netted  us 
three  cents  on  the  dollar  and  effectively  can- 
celed $5  billion  In  outstanding  debt  limits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  hsis  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Maddem 
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was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
Dunutes.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the 
Chair  deducting  my  time  for  these  in- 
terruptions? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
proceed. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
this  $5  billion  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment canceled  out.  That  would  help 
balance  the  budget  as  long  as  we  are 
on  the  subject.  The  State  Department 
canceled  $2.6  blllloQ  claim  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  s  ^ 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  do  not  want  this  time 
deducted  from  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentionan  de- 
clines to  ylield. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  the  record  indicate  that  it  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  who  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield,  not  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield  to  anybody. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
some  folks  do  not  like  to  listen  to  this, 
but  it  is  a  fact:  $2.2  billion  for  India 
that  was  canceled,  and  $370  million  on 
our  loan  to  France.  Great  Britain  owes 
the  most  of  any  coimtry — imagine  this — 
principal  and  interest  amoimt  to  $12.4 
billion. 

Mr.  Kissinger,  let  us  get  that  money 
in  here  and  we  will  not  need  to  spend 
so  much  congressional  time  on  trying 
to  balance  the  budget.  We  can  balance 
the  budget  in  the  Oval  Room  down  there 
if  they  just  go  to  work  and  collect  some 
of  the  money  coming  to  us  from  over- 
seas and  curb  some  of  the  billions  going 
overseas.  If  we  will  just  cancel  out  this 
$4  billion  the  President  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  want  to  send  to  these  coim- 
tries  just  outlined,  we  can  help  balance 
the  budget. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  any  more  of 
the  Members'  time,  because  I  can  con- 
tinue for  another  half  hour  to  show  the 
Members  how  we  can  balance  the  budget 
right  down  in  that  Oval  Room.  We  do 
not  need  to  worry  about  th^  Congress 
being  a  spending  Congress.  This  Congress 
has  been  a  Congress  which,  if  it  were 
not  for  39  vetoes,  we  would  not  be  here 
going  through  this  budget-balancing  de- 
bate this  afternoon. 

This  94th  session  of  Congress  has 
passed  more  anti-inflation,  job-creating, 
antiprofiteering  legislation  than  any 
congressional  session  since  the  first  100 
days  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  "New 
Deal"  during  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930  period. 

This  Congressman  O'Neill  amend- 
ment should  pass  and  it  will  aid  greatly 
to  restore  jobs  and  create  more  taxpay- 
ers and  help  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
dered if  we  could  get  an  agreement  on 
time  on  the  Latta-Rousselot  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tjie  amendment,  as  amended,  offered  as 
a  substitute  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  for  the  amendment,  as 
amended,  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

-  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  recorded  vote  is 
requested.  Those  in  favor  of  a  recorded 
vote  will  rise  and  remain  standing  till 
counted. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  are  not  in  order 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Those  in  favor  of  taking  tJhis  vote  by 
a  recorded  vote  will  rise  and  remsdn 
standing  until  counted. 

A  suflScient  number  has  risen.  A  re- 
corded vote  Is  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  127,  noes  283, 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
BafallB 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BevUl    ■ 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Burgener 
Biirke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carr 
Carter 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pindley 
Flynt 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Annunzlo 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I, 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
B.anchard 
Blouln 
Hoggs 


(Roll  No.  690] 

AYES— 127 

Fountain 
Frey 

Ooldwater 
Orassley 
Ouyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hlghtower 
Hinshaw 
Holt, 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
?yde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchym 
Kindness 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McColllster 
McDonald 
Martin 
Michel 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mills 
Montgomery 


Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Nichols    .f 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Pettis 
Poage 
Pressler 
QuUlen 
Risenboover 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Santlnl 
Satterfleld 
Schneebell 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shuster' 
Skubitz 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Sjonms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Tbone 
Treen 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wylie 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 


NOES— 283 

Boland  ' 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cohen 

CoUms,  HI. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman  .  . 


Cornell 

Cotter 

CouKhlln 

D"  Amours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 


F^cell 

Penwlck 

Pish 

Plsher 

Flthlan 

Flood 

Plorio 

nowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oialmo 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Oradison 

Green 

Oude 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HIUU 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Iiandrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McConnack 

McDade 

McFall 


McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Blaguire 

Blahon 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

MUford 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtba 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey  • 

O'Hara 

CNelll 

Ottlnger 

Patznan,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
PUce 
Preyer 
Price 
Prttchard 
Quie 
Randall 
Rangel 
Bees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roe 


Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

RUBSO 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Baraain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Bchroeder 

SetberllnK 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
UdaU 
XTllman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Wbitten 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTING— 23 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 

Chappell 
Cleveland 
de  la  Garza 
Bshleman 
Fary 


Fraser 

Harsha 

Htbert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Holland 

Kartb 

McCloskey 

McEwen 


Mathis 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

Railsback 

Rhodes 

Thompson 

Waxman 

Wilson,  Tex. 


Messrs.  LLOYD  of  California  and 
MARTIN  changed  their  vote  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  offer- 
ed as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment, 
a&  amended,  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chiarman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  O'Neill  amendment. 

The  second  budget  resolution  ought  to 
be  more  than  an  arithmetic  exercise  In 
which  we  merely  add  up  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  done,  fig- 
ure the  current  interest  rate  on  bonds 
and  reestlmate  our  tax  revenues.  Instead, 
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the  second  budget  resolution  ought  to  re- 
flect deliberate  Judgments  about  our 
spending  priorities.  The  O'Neill  amend- 
ment gives  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
do  just  that. 

It  provides  $1  billion  for  additional 
Jobs.  This  added  economic  stimulus  Is 
especially  important  because  of  the  re- 
cent increase  in  the  imemployment  rate. 
At  present,  there  are  8  million  people 
unemployed.  We  simply  cannot,  as  a 
matter  of  human  decency,  spend  $400 
billion  in  our  country's  budget  and  Ignore 
the  terrible  problem  of  unemployment. 
The  O'Neill  amendment  also  provides 
an  additional  $443  millkm  in  budget  au- 
thority for  various  education  programs — 
title  I.  adult  education,  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  impact  aid.  In  view  of  recait 
reports  Indicating  substantial  functional 
Illiteracy  in  our  adult  population,  we 
cannot  fall  to  address  the  need  for  insur- 
ing the  highest  quality  of  education  to 
all  Americans. 

In  the  Budget  Committee,  I  had  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  add  $200  million 
to  the  funding  for  programs  under  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  Unfortunately,  my  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  one  vote.  I  am  very 
pleased,  however,  to  see  that  the  O'Neill 
amendment  incorporates  the  amend- 
ment I  made  in  the  Budget  Committee. 
If  we  do  not  act  now  to  Insure  that 
our  children  will  be  productive  members 
of  society  we  will  surely  bear  the  costs  of 
our  inaction  in  years  to  come.  This  con- 
gressional budget  requires  us  to  examine 
the  long-run  implications  of  our  spend- 
ing choices  and  few  programs  are  as 
worthy  of  our  support  as  these  education 
programs. 

Evaluation  reports  on  tiUe  I  programs 
show  that  they  have  signiflcantiy  Im- 
proved educational  achievement  of  dis- 
advantaged children.  In  30  States  a  study 
shows  that  there  are  substantial  gains 
to  cognitive  development  for  the  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  tiUe  I  programs.  Despite 
the  evidence  of  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram, it  has  been  severely  underfunded 
In  1966,  when  tiUe  I  was  created,  it 
was  funded  at  80  percent  of  its  authoriza- 
tion; that  number  has  fallen  regularly 
so  that  by  1975.  tiUe  I  was  funded  at  only 
*w.  P^^^n*  0'  Its  authorization.  What 
this  means  Is  that  only  4.7  million  of  the 
16  million  eligible  children  are  bedng 
served.  Over  11  million  children  are  not 
being  given  a  chance  to  develop  their 
learning  skills;  not  being  allowed  to  im- 
prove Uieh-  ability  to  read,  and  write 
and  do  mathematics. 

This  budget  resolution  calls  for  $400  5 
billion  in  budget  authority,  only  2  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  Is  for  education.  We 
caimot,  as  a  country,  make  a  better  In- 
veslment  Uian  In  the  education  of  our 
children. 

Finally,  the  O'Neill  amendment  pro- 
vides $2.1  billion  to  take  account  of  ad- 
ministration proposals  for  aid  to  Israel 
and  other  countries  In  the  Middle  East. 
If  we  do  not  provide  In  this  budget  reso- 
lution for  such  funding,  bills  calling  for 
military  assistance  to  Israel  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  and  cannot  be 
considered  in  this  fiscal  year.  It  Is  Im- 
PWatlve.  In  my  judgment,  that  we  pro- 
vide such  funding,  and  for  that  reason, 
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I  am  pleased  the  O'Neill  amendment 
incorporates  this  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.    Chairman,    the    House    Budget 
Committee's  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution   setting   ceilings   on   Federal 
spending    and    floors    imder    revenues 
for     fiscal     year     1976     signifies     the 
first  full  year  of  implementation  of  the 
new    congressional    budgetary    process. 
The  committee,  under  the  distinguished 
ciiairmanship  of  Brock  Adams,  has  taken 
a  most  courageous  and  forthright  posi- 
tion. Rather  than  sitting  back  idly  and 
engaging  in  academic  discussions  about 
how  the  process  ought  to  work,  the  com- 
mittee opted  to  implement  as  many  pro- 
visions of  tills  law  as  were  feasible  during 
the  first  year.  This  second  resolution  is 
not  a  trial  run.  These  recommendations, 
when  adopted,  are  binding  decisions  on 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  of  the  Congress, 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  know  exactly 
what  we  have  done  and  what  we  are 
capable   of  doing.   In  my   opinion,   al- 
though the  ceilings  and  fioors  set  In  this 
resolution  may  not  please  everyone,  we 
have  at  last  set  out  upon  the  road  to 
fiscal    responsibility    combined    with    a 
well-reasoned  response  to  the  economic 
and  programmatic  needs  of  the  Nation. 

In  its  first  year,  this  committee  has 
given  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
assess  the  state  of  the  economy,  in  the 
light  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  It  has  ear- 
marked those  areas  which,  before  this, 
were  virtually  unknown  to  the  Members 
as  they  made  their  decisions;  namely, 
the  size  of  the  deficit,  the  estimated 
amount  of  total  Federal  spending,  and 
the  expected  revenues. 

Specifically,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
report  that  accompanies  the  resolution. 
Recommendations  contained  in  it  point 
out  the  need  to  solve  the  persistent  un- 
employment problems.  I  am  particularly 
impressed  with  the  resolution's  recom- 
mendations for  additional  job  producing 
measures. 

I  also  conciu-  In  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation with  respect  to  defense 
spending.  I  feel  the  committee  has  done 
a  responsible  job  of  Insuring  that  the 
vital  defense  needs  of  this  country  will  be 
protected  while  at  the  same  time,  rec- 
ommending cutbacks  In  areas  where  new 
spending  is  not  essential  to  national  se- 
curity. I  also  applaud  the  committee's 
genuine  concern  with  the  size  of  the 
deflcit.  The  committee  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  to  the  Congress  that  our 
deflcit  Is  high  largely  because  of  reces- 
sion-induced expenditures  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  similar  entitie- 
ment  programs. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  committee, 
in  setting  these  benchmarks  limiting  ex- 
cessive budgetary  growth,  has  met  Its 
obligation  to  the  Ccmgress  and  the  Na- 
tion. I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  as  indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  debate.  I  support  the 
O'Neill  amendment  as  being  a  necessary 


part  of  the  implementation  process  this 
year.  Since  we  were  unable  to  complete 
action  on  all  spending  bills  as  contem- 
plated, the  Budget  Committee  was  not 
able  to  include  these  additional  matters 
In  our  resolution. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  Mexico.  ^ 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question.  Does  this  budget  reeOIutloii 
deal  at  all  with  the  so-called  transition 
period  next  year? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No;  this  does  not  deal 
with  the  transition  period.  We  do  not 
think  the  budget  resolution  Is  a  good 
vehicle  to  deal  with  that  period.  As  the 
gentieman  knows,  the  Conmiittee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  provided  funds  for  that 
period  at  a  level  of  one-quarter  of  fis- 
cal year  1976  appropriations.  We  will, 
however,  conduct  some  oversight  activ- 
ities to  make  sure  that  spending  is  not 
accelerated  during  that  period. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield  further,  if  I  understand  the  gen- 
tieman correctiy,  then  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  not  held  hearings  on  this 
so-called  transition,  and  they  are  using 
the  figures  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  a  percentage  basis? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  basis  on  which  we  have  proceeded 
Mr.  RUNNELS.  One  further  question 
If  the  gentieman  will  yield  further.  Does 
the  Senate  resolution  Include  the  so- 
called  transition  period  In  its  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Our  understandhig  Is 
that  they  are  planning  to  include  a 
ceiling  for  the  transition  period.  I  wish 
to  indicate  at  this  point  that  the  House 
had  not  acted  on  that  basis  and  thinks 
it  is  inappropriate  to  do  so 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. and  again  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentieman  for  being  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  commend  him  for  the  outstanding 
job  he  has  done  as  chairman  of  this 
committee. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Budget  (Mr. 
Adams)  for  his  understanding  of  the 
technicalities  Involved  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  bonding  legislation  and 
his  efforts  to  assure  expeditious  enact- 
ment of  the  bonding  authority.  H.R.  9472, 
which  the  House  approved  by  a  voice 
vote  on  October  23. 

Because  neither  tax  revenues,  nor  pub- 
lic debt,  nor  Federal  guarantees  are  in- 
volved In  the  TVA  bond  program,  the 
attempts  to  force  the  TVA  power  pro- 
gram financing  through  the  existing  ac- 
counting procedures  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  have  been  frus- 
trating to  all  involved. 

While  the  TVA's  power  program  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  President's  budget  for  book- 
keeping pinposes.  only  In  the  broadest 
sense  can  the  revenue  bonding  authority 
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be  considered  a  "budget  authorization" 
In  the  usual  meaning  of  that  term.  These 
bonds  are  not  insured  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Government;  such  borrow- 
ing is  not  a  direct  obligation  of  the 
United  States;  and  liability  would  not 
ever  be  incurred  in  case  of  default. 

Because  of  the  unique  nature  of  the 
TVA  bonds,  a  problem  arises  over  the  ac- 
counting for  TVA  bonding  authority 
within  the  present  unified  budget  proc- 
ess. 

Problems  and  contradictions  in  the  ac- 
counting for  similar  type  activities  are 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  some  agencies' 
obligations — with  possibly  stronger  con- 
tingent liabilities  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury than  those  of  TVA — are  excluded 
from  the  Budget.  These  include  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank;  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank;  the  Rural  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund  and  Rural 
Telephone  Bank;  and  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344)  defined  "budget  au- 
thority" (section  3(2)  to  exclude  some 
indebtedness  for  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  have  a  stronger  potential 
liability  than  for  TVA  bonds. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  most  of  the  concern 
seemed  to  be  the  bringing  of  order  and 
control  to  actual  Federal  spending — the 
programs  and  activities  which  require, 
at  the  present  or  in  the  future,  the  ex- 
penditures of  tax  revenues. 

TVA  power  construction  expenditures 
do  not  fall  into  the  pattern  of  "backdoor 
spending"  because  obligations  by  the 
TVA— financed  by  bond  sales  and  power 
revenues — do  not  In  any  way  require  ap- 
propriation of  general  Government  reve- 
nues at  any  time  in  the  future. 

TVA  bonds  are  specifically  not  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  Government  but 
are  secured  by  power  revenues.  (TVA 
Act,  section  15d  (a)  and  (b) ) . 

In  providing  for  control  of  "backdoor 
spending"  In  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  thelSenate's  committee,  which  went 
to  great  effort  to  bring  under  review  and 
control  what  was  considered  "backdoor 
spending,"  specifically  recognized  that 
TVA  should  not  be  subject  to  the  review 
procedures  specified  In  that  portion 
which  has  become  titie  IV  of  Public 
Law  93-344.  A  section  of  Saiate  Report 
93-688,  which  accompanied  S.  1541, 
follows : 

Control  Over  Backdoor  Spending.— Th« 
Committee  Is  mindful  that  backdoor  spend- 
ing—spending outside  the  appropriations 
process — has  emerged  In  recent  years  as  a 
principal  Impediment  to  comprehensive 
budget  control.  The  Committee  therefore 
retains  the  purpose  of  the  original  bill  to 
bring  new  backdoor  programs  under  the  re- 
view of  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  the  view  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  not  every  form  of  new  backdoor 
spending  should  be  subjected  to  the  addi- 
tional procedures  specified  in  S.  1514.  To  take 
one  example— the  power  operations  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are  financed 
solely  with  revenues  from  the  sale  of  electric 
power  and  proceeds  from  bonds  Issued  under 
section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  rmike  typical  backdoor  financing,  these 
Donds    by  specific  statutory  provisions,  are 

«^   v„*°'®^''  •'y  "^A""  poorer  revenues,  are 
not  obligations  of  or  guaranteed,  either  as  to 


principal  or  interest,  by  the  United  States, 
and  do  not  create  a  charge  upon  the  Treas- 
wry.  Therefore,  although  the  net  expenditures 
of  TVA  power  operations  are  Included  in  the 
President's  budget  for  bookkeeping  purposes, 
Including  computation  of  the  annual  Federal 
deflcit  (and  will  be  treated  In  the  same  way 
In  the  Congressional  budget)  such  expendi- 
tures neither  create  a  demand  for  additional 
taxes  nor  Increase  the  national  debt.  There 
Is,  thus,  no  need  to  subject  this  program,  or 
similar  programs,  to  new  backdoor  spendlAg 
controls. 

The  genesis  of  this  section,  excluding 
TVA  (section  401(d)  (3)  (A)  (II) ) ,  was  in 
the  Senate  and  the  Senate  report  makes 
It  very  clear  that  the  TVA  borrowing  au- 
thority was  not  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
kind  of  procedure  as  provided  for  other 
authority  which  could  conceivably  re- 
quire expenditure  of  Federal  fimds. 

The  orderly  and  efficient  planning, 
building,  and  maintaining  of  a  major 
electric  power  system  is  not  possible  with 
only  short-term  annual  authority  for  fi- 
nancing. Equipment  must  be  ordered 
years  in  advance  of  installation  and  con- 
struction must  be  started  years  before 
anticipated  use. 

This  was  recognized  when  the  Con- 
gress developed  the  TVA  self-financing 
legislation  during  the  1950's.  The  House 
version  of  the  bonding  legislation  ex- 
empted the  power  program  from  the 
computation  of  receipts,  expenditures, 
surpluses,  or  deficits  in  the  aimual 
budget. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  final  version 
of  what  became  section  15d  of  the  TVA 
Act,  the  self -financing  authority,  omitted 
the  exemption.  The  Senate  Report  8ft- 
426,  however,  acknowledged  the  special 
nature  of  the  power  program  in  these 
terms: 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  with 
the  acquisition  of  capital  from  the  sale  of 
revenue  bonds,  which  are  not  obligations 
of  nor  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  the 
TVA  Is  placed  in  a  different  category  than 
other  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tions. Expenditure  by  TVA  of  the  proceeds  of 
bonds  which  are  not  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  and  of  power  revenues  will  not 
add  in  any  way  to  the  burden  of  taxpayers 
or  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  committee  there- 
fore believes,  and  so  recommends  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  that  the  source  of 
funds  and  details  on  the  revenue  bonds,  be 
properly  Identified  in  the  budget,  in  twder 
that  expendltjire  of  bond  proceeds  not  be 
reflected  as  a  net  budget  expenditure. 

There  remains  a  need  to  place  the 
TVA  power  program  in  a  different  cate- 
gory If  the  Federal  budget  Is  to  be  an 
accurate  reflection  on  an  annual  basis 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  which 
are  of  such  concern  to  taxpayers. 

Exemption  of  the  revenue  bond  au- 
thorizations as  a  matter  of  "budget  au- 
thority" would  avoid  tiie  fluctuations  in 
that  computation  which  occur  every  4 
or  5  years  when  the  bond  legislation  is 
reviewed  to  adjust  the  bond  ceiling. 

Even  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  appropriate  Increase  in  the  bond  ceil- 
ing Is  not  always  available  when  the 
President's  budget  recommendations  are 
pr^ared.  Such  was  the  case  this  year. 
The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976  stated 
on  page  97 : 

The  TVA  will  make  a  study  of  future  power 
demands  as  a  basis  for  deciding  how  much 
additional  borrowing  authority  to  request. 


When  this  was  translated  into  the 
tabular  data  of  the  budget  details,  an 
arbitrary  figure  of  $5  billion  was  en- 
tered. After  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  completed  Its  review  of  the 
request  in  September,  the  actual  bond  in- 
crease of  $10  billion  was  approved  by 
the  administration.  After  hearings  Sep- 
tember 19,  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  approved 
H.R.  9472  (H.  Rept.  94-510)  and  the  same 
amount  was  voted  by  the  House  October 
23. 

These  TVA  bonds  will  not  be  sold  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1976.  The  TVA  will 
sell  the  bonds  in  incremental  amounts 
over  the  next  10  years  or  so  as  construc- 
tion progresses  and  equipment  is  deliv- 
ered for  the  power  facilities  planned  to 
service  the  TVA  area  during  the  next 
decade. 

Chairman  Adams  and  the  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  have  been  most 
imderstanding  of  the  problem  of  this  ac- 
counting and  the  amendment  by  our  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  will  provide  the  necessary  ad- 
justments to  the  budget  authority  totals 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  the  resolution. 
I  thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  sticking  to  the 
task  and  exercising  the  responsibility  of 
trying  to  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

I  would  certainly  prefer  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  deficit  contained  In  this 
budget  resolution.  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lems of  our  continuing  imemployment 
which  makes  balancing  the  budget  a  very 
difficult  task,  even  though  I  voted  for  the 
budget  balancing  amendment.  Let  us  also 
remember  that  the  deficit  contained  In 
this  budget  resolution  is  virtually  the 
same  size  as  that  of  the  sidministra- 
tlon's  budget  deficit  as  projected  by  tfie 
President's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

The  Important  principle  that  we  must 
maintain  is  for  Congress  Itself  to  pass 
a  spending  ceiling.  If  we  fail  to  pass  this 
resolution,  then  the  old  rules  apply  and 
the  sky  is  the  limit  on  Federal  spending. 
I  cannot  endorse  that  womout  princi- 
ple. If  we  are  ever  to  reach  a  balanced 
budget,  as  I  hope  we  can  in  the  ne:f%  2 
to  3  years,  then  we  must  maintain  the 
spending  discipline  which  this  budget 
resolution  forces  on  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  urge  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  understood  from  the  debate  earlier 
the  statement  was  made,  and  I  want  to 
be  sure  I  understand  it,  that  the  O'Neill 
amendment  provides  approximately  $1.1 
billion  In  outlays  for  the  Sinai,  for  TVA, 
and  for  manpower  and  education.  ITils 
was  Included  for  budgetary  purposes.  I 
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assume  that  there  would  be  a  vote  at  a 
later  time,  a  chance  to  vote  on  each  one 
of  those  items  at  a  later  time  when  they 
come  to  the  floor,  and  at  that  time  we 
can  make  our  choice  as  to  whether  they 
are  to  be  more  or  less.  This  is  done  for 
budget  purposes.  At  some  future  time  we 
can  vote  on  those  Items.  Or,  I  assume 
if  the  O'Neill  amendment  is  not  passed, 
and  we  vote  for  the  items  separately, 
then,  we  could  amend  the  budget  then? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  had  to  put  these  Items 
In   the  resolution.   Otherwise,   a  point 
might  He  on  the  ground  that  the  budget 
celling  had  been  exceeded.  We  want  the 
appropriate  committees  to  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed In  an  orderly  manner.  The  gentle- 
man will  be  able  to  vote  on  those  Items  as 
they  are  brought  up  In  the  House. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thanlt  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  NEAIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NEAK  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  point  out  tliat  the  amend- 
ment that  just  failed  would  have  called 
for,  in  terms  of  Its  provisions,  a  reduc- 
tion in  international  affairs  of  $0.7  bil- 
lion; a  decrease  in  space  and  technology 
of  $0.6  billion;  a  decrease  in  natural  re- 
sources and  energy  of  $4.2  billion;  a  re- 
duction ta  agriculture  of  $1.1  billion;  a 
reduction  In  the  commerce  and  transpor- 
tation budget  of  $8.6  billion;  a  reduction 
in  the  community  and  regional  develop- 
ment budget  of  $3  billion;  a  reduction  in 
the  education  budget  of  $9.1  billion-  a  re- 
duction In  health  expenditures  of  $13.4 
billion:  a  reduction  in  income  sectirity  of 
$20.1  bmion;   a  reduction  in  veterans' 
payments  of  $3.5  billion;  a  reduction  In 
law  enforcement  of  $0.5  bUlion;  a  reduc- 
tion in  general  government  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion; a  reduction  in  revenue  sharing  of 
$3.3  billion;  and  a  reduction  in  interest 
payments  of  $4  billion. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  we  can  get 
some  Idea  of  how  many  Members  might 
wish  to  speak  on  the  O'Neill  amendment 
so  we  can  arrive  at  a  llmitaUon  of  time? 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  O'Neill 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
cease  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  Chairman  for  recognizing  me. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  before  we 
vote  on  this  amendment  what  we  are 
doing  to  the  pending  resolution.  Budget 
authority  would  be  increased  by  $8  512 
million;  outlays  would  be  increased'  by 
$1,123  million;  the  deficit  would  be  in- 
creased by  $1,123  million;  it  would  in- 
crease the  public  debt  by  $1,100  million 
I  think  we  should  know  something 
about  these  figures  before  we  cast  our 
vote  on  this  very  Important  amendment 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman    from    Minnesota    (Mr 
Prinzil ) . 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  O'Neill  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  spring,  when  this 
House  voted  its  approval  of  the  first 
budget  resolution,  I  rose  in  opposition 
to  what  I  termed  excessive  spending  and 
an  excessive  budget  deficit— $68.8  billion. 
Today  we  face  a  resolution  calling  for 
our  approval  of  a  budget  deficit  of  $72 
billion.  And  again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  because  we  have  merely 
added  new  excesses  to  the  old. 

Since  we  began  our  new  budget  proc- 
ess, a  number  of  our  colleagues  have 
hailed  it  as  a  tool  with  which  Congress 
could  demonstrate  something  called  fis- 
cal responsibility.  And  yet,  our  skyrock- 
eting deficits  give  dramatic  proof  that  we 
have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  full 
potential  of  our  new  Budget  Act. 

The  Budget  Act  has  not  forced  priority 
setting.  At  best,  it  has  helped  to  hold 
back  some  new  programs.  At  worst.  It 
has  been  a  guarantee  for  the  escalation 
of  old  programs,  whether  they  work  or 
not,  or  whether  they  are  the  best  solu- 
tion or  not.  The  Budget  Committee  has 
simply  agglomerated  all  the  old,  tired 
programs  our  committees  wanted,  es- 
calated their  costs,  and  then  struck  a 
total.  That  simply  does  not  represent  ef- 
fective budgeting. 

I  do  accept  the  arguments  that  some  of 
the  S3  billion  has  not  been  due  to  direct 
action  of  this  Congress.  Indeed,  $1.2  bil- 
lion is  due  to  the  increase  In  Interest  rates 
which  we  must  pay  on  our  national  debt. 
All  of  these  increases,  however,  are  due 
indirectly  to  congressional  action,  or  di- 
rectly to  congressional  inaction,  which 
has  increased  the  role  of  Government 
in  the  marketplace. 

The  incredible  demands  which  our 
actions  are  placing  on  the  economy  are 
an  important  source  of  our  economic 
problems.  Our  Federal  borrowing  needs 
are  pushing  up  Interest  rates  and  crowd- 
ing the  private  borrowers,  especially  the 
small  ones,  right  out  of  the  credit 
market. 

Inflation  has  caused  real  purchasing 
power  to  drop  so  that  some  businesses 
have  been  forced  to  cut  production  and 
lay  off  workers.  Inflation  has  caused  the 
private  businessman  to  be  cautious  in 
Implementing  his  long  range  plans  be- 
cause he  cannot  predict  future  markets. 
The  longer  his  plans  are  delayed,  the 
longer  we  will  be  forced  to  increase  Fed- 
eral spending  in  the  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  welfare,  and  other 
assistance  programs. 

The  only  way  we  can  stop  this  vicious 
circle  is  if  Congress  will  take  action  to 
signal  the  end  of  inflation.  We  have  be- 
fore us  today  the  means  to  signal  that 
end.  If  this  House  will  stop  fooling  itself 
and  the  American  people,  and  admit  that 
a  $3  billion  increase  in  the  Federal  deficit 
is  not  "fiscal  responsibility,"  we  wiU  have 
made  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  same  is  true  about  amendments 
We  do  have  to  spend  for  some  elements 
of  the  O'Neill  amendment.  But,  of  course 
we  do  not  have  to  add  these  legitimate 
expenses  on  to  the  already  swelling  budg- 
et figure.  We  should,  and  I  shall   sup- 
port the  costs  of  the  Sinai  agreement 
but  that  support  is  no  reason  to  vote  for 
the  O'Neill  amendment. 

Again,  I  understand  that  our  previous 


action  forces  us  to  pay  our  bills,  but 
there  is  still  an  incredible  amount  of  fat 
in  our  budget.  It  is  time  for  us  to  stop 
talking  about  reducing  spending  some 
day,  and  begin  cutting  the  budget  today 
I  do  not  believe  that  increasing  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1976  another  $3  billion 
to  $72  billion  demonstrates  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. It  surely  cannot  be  confused 
with  budget  cutting.  For  these  reasons 
I  will  cast  my  vote  against  House  Con- 
current Resolution  466,  and  against  any 
amendments  that  will  increase  the  defi- 
cit. Of  the  amendments  which  would 
force  reductions,  I  favor  the  version  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Latta)  .  It  would  cut  the  deficit  by  about 
$5    billion,    an    achievable    goal.    The 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomia  (Mr.  Rousselot)   has  a  worthy 
goal,  the  balanced  budget,  which  I  sup- 
port, but  it  would  be  disruptive  to  try 
to  achieve  it  in  less  than  3  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  466 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Caster)  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  my  time  to  the  gentieman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Baubjan) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
take  my  own  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  O'Neill 
amendment  to  increase  budget  authority 
by  $8.5  billion  and  outlays  by  $1.1  billion 
above  the  levels  found  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  466,  the  second  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  urge  my  colleagues,  in  the  strongest 
fashion  possible,  to  act  favorably  on  this 
amendment. 

As  has  been  explained,  the  O'Neill 
amendment  consists  of  three  different 
parts.  Each  part,  in  its  respective  way,  is 
aimed  at  strengthening  the  budget  reso- 
lution, as  reported  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, in  a  sincere  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  people.  I  am  con- 
fident that  each  of  my  colleagues  can, 
and  will,  find  a  reasonable  degree  of 
merit  in  some  portion  of  this  bloc  amend- 
ment— a  degree  of  merit  that  will  allow 
them,  in  all  good  conscience,  to  vote  in 
favor  of  passage. 

For  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  in  the 
O'Neill  amendment  not  only  a  degree  of 
merit,  but,  in  fact,  an  unalterable  and 
unavoidable  mandate  for  responsibility. 
Responsibility  to  continue  to  provide 
sorely  needed  stimulus  to  our  economy. 
Responsibility  not  to  allow  deficit  politics 
to  imdermine  the  lives  of  over  8  million 
unemployed  Americans  who  are  actively 
seekhig  employment.  Responsibility  to 
provide  jobs. 

It  is  on  that  part  of  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment that  will  Increase  budget  author- 
ity by  $750  million  and  outlays  by  $125 
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million  for  CETA  title  VI  public  service 
employment,  in  addition  to  providing 
$250  million  in  budget  authority  and  $100 
million  in  outlays  for  CETA  title  I,  the 
manpower  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams supervised  by  State  and  local 
prime  sponsors,  that  I  would  like  to  hinge 
my  urgings  for  support. 

When  are  we  as  supposedly  respon- 
sible legislators  going  to  realize  that  now, 
right  now,  the  issue  is  jobs  and  the  budget 
resolution's  economic  impact  on  the  labor 
market? 

I  proudly  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget.  This 
committee  is  mandated  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  to  "establish  national  budget 
priorities."  I  am  woefully  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  or  not  the  committee, 
and  indeed  the  entire  House,  is  serioxis 
about  accepting  the  national  priority  of 
putting  America  back  to  work. 

The  Nation  is  still  caught  up  in  the 
grips  of  an  economic  crisis  almost  of  un- 
equaled  magnitude.  Three  variables  still 
make  up  that  crisis:  Inflation,  recession, 
and  unemployment.  The  administration 
is  clearly  forging  a  national  governmen- 
tal policy  in  which  the  fight  against  in- 
flation is  given  the  highest  priority;  the 
fight  against  recession  ranks  second;  and 
the  fight  against  unemployment  is  given 
the  lowest  priority. 

Such  a  priority  ranking  says  that  each 
of  us  have  no  real  problem  with  going 
back  to  our  respective  district  and  rub- 
bing shoulders  with  those  whose  lives  are 
being  devastated  by  unemployment.  We 
have  no  real  problem  with  knowing  about 
the  thousands  of  broken  homes,  the 
crimes,  the  emotional  and  physical 
trauma  associated  with  unemployment. 

For  us,  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  deny  this  opportu- 
nity to  provide  the  stimulative  effect,  on 
a  quarterly  average  jobs  level,  of  540,000 
jobs  for  the  first  quarter  of  1976  and 
645,000  Jobs  for  the  second  quarter  is  to 
suggest  to  some  support  for  the  philo- 
sophical writings  which  hold  that  for 
capitalism  to  survive  it  requires  a  "re- 
serve of  unemployed."  In  fact,  we  will  be 
setting  that  "reserve"  level  of  unem- 
ployed at  about  8  percent  nationally,  and 
rates  at  least  twice  that  high  for  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  happen  to  look  like  me. 

When  will  we  understand  that  employ- 
ment means  income,  Income  means  reve- 
nues, and  revenues  mean  a  lower  deficit 
and  reduced  Federal  spending  levels. 

For  example,  the  annualized  15,000 
jobs  created  with  the  $125  million  In  out- 
lays for  the  CETA  titie  VI  program  alone 
will  create  $16.6  million  In  various  tax 
receipts.  If  we  assumed  that  of  those  15.- 
000  jobs,  65  percent  or  about  9,700  were 
filled  by  individuals  who  were  receiving, 
benefits  of  about  $3,200  per  year,  we  then 
realize  that  we  create  $16.6  million  in  tax 
revenue  and  save  $31.6  million  in  bene- 
fits from  the  $125  million  outlay.  This 
outlay  offset  of  $48.3  million  represents 
a  return  on  the  deficit  of  39  cents  for 
every  $1  outlay  on  public  service  em- 
ployment. 

Cost  savings  by  reducing  the  unem- 
ployment rate  can  be  estimated.  But 
what  about  the  social  costs  of  the  aA- 
ministration  continuing  to  encourage  a 


climate  of  unemployment  and  the  Con- 
gress endorsing  such  actions  by  failing  to 
make  unemployment  the  top  national 
priority?  Do  we  pay  for  street  crime  as 
a  result  of  higher  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment? It  Is  known  that  property  crime, 
assault,  and  burglary  are  highly  cor- 
related with  unemployment  rates. 

How  do  we  quantify  the  pervasive  ef- 
fects and  social  degradation  and  poverty 
cycles?  How  do  we  quantify  loss  of  in- 
terest in  the  ethic  of  work?  You  and  I 
know  that  these  costs  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated. However,  they  must  be  accepted 
as  positive  costs  associated  with  incre- 
mental Increases  in  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot,  and  will  not, 
continue  to  tell  my  constituents,  who 
happen  to  be  mosUy  black  and  mostiy 
poor,  that  they  are  expendables  in  the 
economic  recovery  mati-ix.  And  if  they 
were  not  mostly  black  and  poor,  in  fair- 
ness and  honesty  I  could  not  begin  to 
explain  why  the  same  beleaguered 
groups,  comprised  of  all  races,  are 
most  often  overlooked  in  our  braggings  of 
national  progress  and  most  frequently 
called  upon  to  sacriflce  in  our  cries  of 
national  crisis. 

Let  us  not  be  under  any  illusion  that 
this  amendment  will  make  a  massive 
dent  in  unemployment.  It  will  not.  It  will, 
however,  offer  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  un- 
employed. It  will  say  to  them  your  Gov- 
ernment will  not  abandon  you  nor  con- 
tinue to  treat  you  as  "expendable  Items 
in  this  economic  crisis." 

I  must  support  the  jobs  provisions  of 
the  O'Neill  amendment,  and  therefore 
support  the  entire  amendment. 

I  tall  upon  my  colleagues  to  be  respon- 
sible and  do  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauuan)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  Uttle 
earlier  I  referred  in  the  debate  to  the 
perversion  of  the  Budget  Control  Act. 
Actually,  we  are  today  establishing  an- 
other tradition,  that  places  perversion 
upon  perversion.  Last  May  when  the 
House  considered  the  flrst  budget  resolu- 
tion on  which  the  committee  labored  so 
hard,  another  O'Neill  amendment  was 
adopted  raising  deficit  spending  and  debt 
even  higher. 

This  afternoon  the  Budget  Committee 
has  again  labored  for  many  months,  has 
again  come  forth  with  various  levels  that 
they  felt  after  all  their  deliberations  were 
acceptable  and  still  another  O'Neill 
amendment  raises  the  budgetary  author- 
ity by  $8  billion.  If  t±iere  was  any  proof 
needed  for  my  thesis  that  the  budget 
process  is  being  perverted,  this  amend- 
ment is  it.  The  ante  will  be  raised  in  each 
one  of  the  categories,  including  spending, 
deficit,  and  native  debt.  

A  vote  for  this  amendment  will  be  to 
increase  the  burden  of  the  taxpayers  still 
further,  the  deficit  still  further,  and  out- 
lays by  a  total  of  another  $8  billion,  for 
a  total  budget  authority  of  $409  bUlIon. 

I  think  that  is  not  what  the  Congress 
had  in  mind  when  this  so-called  Budget 
Control  Act  was  passed.  I  would  hope 
that  the  members  of  this  committee 
would  stick  with  the  Budget  Committee's 
original  recommendations  and  vote  this 
amendment  down. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  AoAifs)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
acceptance  of  the  O'Neill  amendment. 
I  would  refer  to  the  cc»nmittee  report, 
page  13,  which  Indicates  the  basic  rea- 
son for  the  O'Neill  amendment  being 
necessary.  It  states  that  the  c(Mnmittee's 
resolution  "does  not  include  budget  au- 
thority or  outlay  amounts  that  may  be 
requested  by  the  President  as  a  result  of 
Sinai  Agreement."  We  did  not  have  the 
necessary  information.  The  Secretary  of 
State  came  to  the  Congress  with  his  re- 
quest after  the  committee  had  consid- 
ered the  resolution. 

There  are  some  funds  for  jobs  and  for 
education;  but  $888  million  is  to  cover 
the  amoimts  needed  to  fund  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  If  we  do  not  place  this 
amount  within  the  budget  resolution, 
then  a  subsequent  bill  to  do  so  could  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  That  would 
not  make  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  acceptance  of 
the  O'Neill  amendment  and  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  O'Neill  amendment  which 
includes  essential  increases  in  budget 
authorities  and  outiays  for  impact  aid. 

As  you  well  know.  Public  Law  93-380 
reduced  impact  aid  entitiements  in  the 
cases  of  civilian  parents  who  work  for 
the  Federal  Government.  To  mitigate 
the  shock  value  on  the  school  budget 
which  in  my  county  received  $6.6  mil- 
lion in  assistance  from  impact  aid  en- 
titiements this  year,  the  Congress  ac- 
cepted hold-harmless  provisions.  These 
provisions  state  that  if  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  out-of -county  and  out-of- 
State  category  of  workers  live  in  a  given 
district,  that  district  is  guaranteed  90 
percent  of  the  previous  years'  entitie- 
ments. 

Due  to  errors  on  a  computer  run  In 
April,  the  Office  of  Education  did  not 
have  adequate  data  to  come  up  with 
hold-harmless  figures  for  the  education 
appropriations  bill  which  passed  the 
House  on  April  16.  Therefore,  the  edu- 
cation bill  appropriated  only  a  token 
amount  of  funding  for  2  of  the  4  hold- 
harmless  categories — ^leaving  two  cate- 
gories with  no  funding  whatsoever. 

The  conferees  in  the  conference  reiwrt 
on  the  education  appropriations  bill  spe- 
cifically stated  that  token  moneys — $11 
million — ^were  being  appropriated  for 
lack  of  accurate  data. 

This  second  resolution  as  it  stands  now 
provides  only  $20  million  in  budget  au- 
thority for  impact  aid.  The  O'Neill 
amendment  woxUd  Increase  that  sum  to 
$90  million. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  both  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  have  come  up  with  figures  of 
$110  million  and  higher  which  they  deem 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  hold-harm- 
less provisions  of  Public  Law  93-380. 

Once  again,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
the  conferees  on  the  Education  bill  clear- 
ly stated  that  moneys  appropriated  in 
July  were  token  amounts. 

P\inding  in  this  amendment  will  not 
in  any  way  incresise  authorities  for  Im- 
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pact  aid  beyond  that  which  has  already 
been  promised  by  this  distinguished  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  debate 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  cm  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CNbill)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

KECOROXD  VOTE 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  213.  noes  203, 
not  voting  18,  as  f  oUows : 
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Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Annu&zio 

Aspln 

BadiUo 

Barrett 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bergland 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

BI  an  chard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bo'lln? 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Mau. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carney 

Chlabolm 

Clay 

Collins,  m. 

Conte 

Conyen 

Corman 

Cotter 

lyAmouis 

DanleU,  N.J. 

Danlelaon 

DavU 

Delaney 

DeUuma 

Derrick 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Buly 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Bdwarda,  CalU 

EUberg 

Each 

BTana.Colo. 

PaacflU 

Pen  wick 

Pish 

Ptsher 

Plood 

Florlo 

Foley 

Pord,  letch. 

OaydOB 

Olalmo 

Olbbona 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Oreen 
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Oude 

Rail 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayea,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

IfcCIoskey 

McCotmack 

McDwle 

McPaU 

McHugb 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Uadden 

Magulre 

ICataunagm 

llasBoll 

MeedB 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

MezTlnaky 

Mikva 

MlUer,  Calif. 

MlneU 

Mlnlah 

Iflnk 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mom 

Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 


Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman.  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 
Calif. 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Rlsenboover 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Royljal 

Russo 

Ryan 

StOermaln 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 
Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokea 
Stratton 
Studds 
Symington 
Thompeon 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
miman 
Van  Oeerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Wbalen 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
WUson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Tates 
Tatron 
Totmg,  Oa. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Bell 

Bennett 

Bevlll 

Bo  wen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carr 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 
.Clawson,  Del 
;Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

ComeU 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  w. 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing,  Va. 


Hagedom 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Hastings 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hightower 
Hiais 
Hlnsbaw 
Holland 
Holt 

Hubbard  . 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
liandrum 
Latta 
Lent 


Duncan,  Tenn.  Levitas 

du  Pont  Uoyd,  Tenn 


Edwards,  Ala 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Fltbian 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

Gradlson 

Qrassley 

Ouyer 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Cleveland 
de  la  Oarza 
Esbleman 
Fary 


Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColllster 

McDonald 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Melcher 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
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Praser  pike 

Harsha  Rallsback 

Heckler,  Mass.  Rhodes 

Karth  Udall 

McEwen  Waxman 
Mathis 
Mosher 


Nichols 

Obey 

O'Brien 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Quie 
lulllen 
[ndall 
_   la 

Robw 

Roblnqon 

Roge 

Aotish 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scbneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shvtster 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Weaver 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Toung.  Alaska 

Toung,  Pia. 


Abdnor 
Anderson. 

CalU. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
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Archer 
Armstrong 
Aahbrook 
AuColn 
Bafalls 


Baldiis 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 


The  Clei*  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Waxman  for.  with  Mr.  Mathis  against. 
Mr.  Ashley  for.  with  Mr.  Eshleman  against 
Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Messrs.  LaPALCE.  BLOUIN.  PESH. 
NEAL.  and  HUGHES  and  Mrs.  PEN- 
WICK  changed  theh-  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE    NATDM   OF  A   SUBSTITUTE 
I  OFFESKD    BT     MK.    LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  strike  all  after  the  re- 


solving clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  310(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1,  1975— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  $301,800,000,000,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Conunlttee  on  Finance  shall  submit  to  their 
respective  Houses  legislation  to  decrease  Fed- 
eral revenues  by  approximately  $5,400,000,- 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $387,992,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $369,098,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  aU  other  relevant  fac- 
tors Is  $67,298,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  4615.730,000,000.  pu^iw 

Mr.  LATTA  (during  the  reading) .  Mr 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures 
contained  in  this  amendment  are  iden- 
tical to  the  figures  contained  In  the 
amendment  that  I  proposed  earlier  be- 
fore it  underwent  the  radical  surgery 
by  adopting  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Rousselot)  . 

Very  briefly  and  without  attempting  to 
trespass  on  the  time  of  the  House,  I  know 
it  is  getting  late,  I  just  want  to  explain 
what  this  amendment  proposes  to  do. 

It  proposes  to  reduce  the  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1976  by  $4.67  billion.  In  men- 
tioning this  figure,  i  would  like  to  very 
hastily  point  out  that  a  portion  of  this 
figure,  precisely  $1.2  billion,  has  ahwady 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  other  side  as 
Interest  reduction  on  the  national  debt 
so  we  are  actually  talking  about  $3  47 
billion  In  reduction  In  outlays. 

How  could  these  reductions  be  made? 
In  the  public  works  section,  $1  billion; 
public  service  jobs,  $0.5  billion;  educa- 
tion, manpower,  and  social  services,  $0  77 
billion;  health  functions,  $0.6  billion- 
rental  housing,  $0.15  billion  or  $150  mU- 
llon;  advanced  interstate  highway  pro- 
graming and  railroads,  $0.05  billion-  nat- 
ural resources,  $0.4  billion;  as  mentioned 
earlier.  Interest  on  the  national  debt.  $1  2 
bllUon. 

What  Is  really  Important  about  this 
amendment  is  the  proposed  reduction  in 
the  budget  authority,  especially  for  fu- 
ture years.  Here  we  have  a  reduction  of 
$12.5  billion,  we  would  be  reducing  pub- 
lic works  projects  by  $5  billion  in  future 
years;  education,  manpower,  and  social 
services.  $2.7  biUion;  the  health  care 
by  $1  billion;  advanced  interstate 
highway  programing  and  railroads 
by  $2  billion;  natural  resources  by  $6 
billion;  and  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
which  would  include  $1.2  bUUon.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  modest  amendment.  I  think 
we  can  live  with  it.  We  will  have  to 
tighten  our  belts  a  Uttle  bit,  but  I  think 
we  can  do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
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opposition  to  the  amendment.  We  have 
jast  passed  an  amendment  that,  in  my 
opinion,  results  in  appropriate  levels  for 
the  budget  this  year.  It  was  a  very  difS- 
cult  vote,  but  people  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves. 

I  think  the  committee  is  ready  to  vote. 
I  hope  they  will  vote  down  the  Latta 
amendment  and  then  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  Latta 
amendment  in  front  of  me.  It  cuts 
into  the  budget  authority  for  public 
works  projects  $5  billion,  and  outlays,  $1 
billion.  With  regard  to  public  works,  ac- 
tually it  takes  literally  weeks  and  months 
in  order  to  get  projects  organized,  func- 
tioning, ahd  developed.  If  we  cut  out  this 
$5  billion,  we  are  destroying  really  the 
public  works  section  of  the  bill. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  items: 
education,  manpower,  and  social  services 
budget  authority.  He  wants  to  cut  It 
$2,700,000,000.  He  wants  to  cut  the  out- 
lays by  $770  million.  In  health  he  wants 
to  cut  the  budget  $1  billion;  he  would 
cut  $600  million  that  we  would  spend  this 
year.  Tliose  are  the  principal  things  with 
regard  to  that. 

Overall  budget  authority  would  be  cut 
$12,500,000,000,  and  outlays  for  the  year, 
$4,067,000,000.  I  think  it  is  a  terrible 
amendment.  We  cannot  live  with  it  with 
the  economy  the  way  it  is.  The  actions  of 
this  House  on  tax  cuts,  and  the  programs 
that  we  have  passed  are  the  only  thing 
that  the  economy  of  this  country  has  go- 
ing for  it. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  down  the 
Latta  amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  rather  evi- 
dent here  this  afternoon  that  this  budget 
reduction  or  budget  control  bill  has  been 
increased,  and  that  the  interest  on  the 
funds  necessary  to  fund  the  amount  in- 
creased this  afternoon  is  going  to  take 
away  from  the  private  sector  and  Is  go- 
ing to  cause  even  more  imemployment. 
We  have  an  opportunity  here  with  this 
amendment  to  strike  some  of  those  funds 
and  help  to  create  some  permanent  type' 
of  employment  by  allowing  the  fimds  to 
remain  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  for  one  purpose  and  for  one  pur- 
pose only.  I  do  not  think  we  should  con- 
fuse the  Members  of  the  House,  and  I  am 
sure  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  was  not  attempting  to 
do  that,  when  he  talked  about  a  reduc- 
tion of  $5  billion  in  public  works.  We  are 
talking  about  a  reduction  in  outlays  of 
$1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976,  but  budget 
authority  for  future  years  of  $5  billion. 
We  are  talking  about  a  reduction  of  $2.7 
billion  in  manpower  and  Social  Services 
In  budget  authority  but  only  $0.77  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  With  reference  to  health. 


we  are  not  making  a  $1  billion  reduction 
in  fiscal  year  1976.  This  figure  is  a  re- 
duction In  budget  authority  for  some  fu- 
ture expenditure.  We  are  talking  about 
a  reduction  of  only  $0.6  biUion  in  the 
health  field.  All  of  these  programs  would 
reduce  the  outlays  for  1976  by  $4.67  bil- 
lion and  we  have  already  agreed  that 
there  will  be  a  reduction  of  $1.2  bUlion 
in  interest  payments,  which  brings  the 
amount  of  outlays  down  to  $3.47  billion 
for   1976. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  recap  this,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
how  much  we  have  Increased  the  spend- 
hig  ceiling  this  year.  Actually  the  spend- 
ing ceiling  has  been  lifted  by  all  of  this 
debate  today  by  $123  million.  If  we  pass 
the  Latta  amendment  we  are  going  to 
cut  expenditures,  outlays  for  this  year 
not  by  $4  billion,  but  on  an  annualized 
basis  we  are  going  to  have  to  cut  by  $8 
billion  because  half  the  fiscal  year  is  for 
all  practical  purposes  gone.  So  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  cuts  much  greater 
that  the  cuts  the  gentleman  talked  about 
in  his  description  of  what  his  amend- 
ment would  do. 

I  think  on  balance  we  have  a  good 
product  here.  The  ceiling,  and  it  is  only 
a  ceiling,  has  been  lifted  by  $123  milUon. 
As  the  bills  come  in  to  spend  up  to  this 
ceiling  I  plan  to  vote  against  them  so  we 
could  very  well  end  up  by  not  having  any 
increases  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

The  question  was  taken. 

RECOaOKD  VOTE 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  159,  noes  257, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
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'-    ■ 

Abdnor 

Crane 

Holt 

Anderson,  ni. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Howe 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hutchinson 

Archer 

Dent 

Hyde 

Armstrong 

Derwlnskl 

Ichord 

Ashbrook 

Devlne 

Jacobs 

Bafalls 

Dickinson 

Jarman 

Bauman 

Downing,  Va. 

Jeffords 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Johnson,  Colo 

Bell 

du  Pont 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Bennett 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

BevUl 

Emery 

Kasten 

Brlnkley 

Erlenbom 

Kelly 

Broomfleld 

Evans,  Ind. 

Kemp 

Brown,  Mich. 

Pindley 

Ketchum 

Brown,  Ohio 

Pish 

Kindness 

Broyhlll 

Flynt 

Lagomarsino 

Buchanan 

Forsythe 

Land rum 

Burgener 

Fountain 

Latta 

Burke.  Pla. 

Frenzel 

Lent 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Prey 

Lott 

Butler 

Fuqua 

LuJan 

Byron 

Ooldwater 

McClory 

Carr 

Ooodllng 

McColllster 

Carter 

Gradlson 

McDonald 

Casey 

Orassley 

Madigan 

Cederberg 

Ouyer 

Mann 

Chappell 

Hagedom 

Martin 

Clancy 

Haley 

Michel 

Clausen, 

Hammer- 

MUford 

DonH. 

schmldt 

Miller,  Ohio 

Clawson,  Del 

Hansen 

MUls 

Cochran 

Harkln 

Montgomery 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hastings 

Moore 

Conable 

Henderson 

Moorhead, 

Conlan 

HtUis 

Calif. 

Coughlln 

Hlnshaw 

MotU 

Miutha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Patman,  Tex. 

Pettis 

Poage 

Pressler 

Quie 

QuUlen 

RandaU 

Regula 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Santlnl 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Aspin 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bo  wen  AH 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Carney 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dellunu 
Derrick 
Dlggs 
DingeU 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
English 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Fisher 
Fithlan 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Oaydos 
Glalmo 
Olbbons 
OUman 
Olnn 


Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stuckey 
Symington 
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Gonzalez 

Green 

Oude 

Hall 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

tiUler,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

MInlsh 

Mink 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moaklev 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nix 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McEwen  for.  with  Mr.  Waxman  against. 

Mr.  Eshleman  for.  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for,  with 
Mr.  Karth  against. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

Messrs.  WAGGONNER,  WOLFF,  DUN- 
CAN of  Oregon,  and  BREAUX  changed 
their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numoer  of  words. 

BIT.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  member- 
ship is  ready  to  vote  on  the  final  adop- 
tion of  this  concurrent  resolution.  I  urge 
a  favorable  vote  on  the  resolution. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  and  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
fine  job  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  the  Second  Concurrent  Budget 
Resolution,  as  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the 
amendment  and  the  resolution. 

This  Second  Budget  Resolution  is  an 
affirmative  vote  for  fiscal  responsibility. 
It  shows  that  Congress  is  determined  to 
establish  effective  and  carefully  consid- 
ered ceilings  on  expenditures  and  deficit. 
This  resolution  is  a  tool  for  establishing 
a  comprehensive  fiscal  policy  for  the  Na- 
tion in  fiscal  1976.  It  shows  that  Congress 
is  done  once  and  for  all  with  the  piece- 
meal approch.  It  shows  that  we  recognize 
and  are  bringing  into  coordination  the 
relationship  between  spending,  deficit, 
revenues  and  public  debt. 

The  resolution  will  serve  is  the  key  pol- 
icy statement  of  Congress  on  its  economic 
recovery  program  for  the  Nation.  The 
resolution  provides  for  the  necessary  tax 
cut  that  will  sustain  and  advance  the 
economic  rebound  which  we  began  with 
our  congressional  Tax  Reduction  Act  last 
March.  We  are  providing  for  the  neces- 
sary stimlus  to  put  people  back  to  work 
and  let  them  become  breadwinners  and 
taxpayers  again,  instead  of  beneficiaries 
of  the  imemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  putting  a  cap  on  spending  de- 
cisions by  the  Congress  that  is  far  better 
considered  and  are  far  more  effective 
than  the  arbitrary  and  unspecified 
spending  cuts  requested  by  President 
Ford.  Our  spending  ceiling  applies  to  the 
here  and  now  of  fiscal  1976;  the  Presi- 
dent's spending  cuts  are  based  on  con- 
jecture about  a  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  that  will  not  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress until  January  and  that  cannot  take 
Into  account  the  economic  conditions 
which  will  prevail  a  year  from  now. 


:  The  Budget  Committee  has  worked 
long  and  hard  to  implement  the  new 
budget  control  procedures  that  Congress 
enacted  in  1974.  The  committee  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  House.  We  should  sup- 
port the  committee  with  a  resoimding 
vote  of  confidence  for  its  outstanding 
work  and  for  the  new  budget  control 
process  that  we  in  Congress  are  now  put- 
ting into  effect. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote 
for  the  Second  Congressional  Budget 
Resolution.  It  has  been  my  view  that  the 
Budget  Committee's  most  important 
task,  beyond  routinely  collecting  the  fis- 
cal projections  of  committee  chairmen, 
is  to  rethink  and  reshape  the  priorities 
of  public  policy,  and  through  the  Federal 
budget  realize  genuine  human  and  social 
values  that  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans so  urgently  wish  to  express. 

The  Second  Budget  Resolution  fails  to 
meet  head  on  the  most  important  issue 
of  the  day — unconscionable  unemploy- 
ment and  its  devastating  psychological 
and  social  toll.  Instead,  the  proposed 
budget  remains  locked  into  the  old  as- 
sumptions about  economics  and  national 
security  that  have  wrought  such  human 
and  social  disaster  this  past  decade  and 
more. 

The  budget  cavalierly  accepts  a  7.5 
percent  unemployment  rate  through  fis- 
cal year  1976,  despite  the  outpouring  of 
sympathetic  rhetoric  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  the  poor  and  the  unem- 
ployed. Officially,  as  of  October  there  are 
8  milUon  Americans  able  and  willing 
to  work  who  cannot  find  it.  This  figure 
does  not  include  as  many  as  5  million 
more  who  have  either  given  up  looking 
lor  work  or  who  have  entered  the  labor 
market  for  the  first  time.  Everyone  in 
this  Chamber  is  aware  by  now  of  the 
billions  forfeited  in  Federal  revenues  and 
the  billions  in  Government  expendi- 
tures for  welfare  and  unemployment  in- 
surance. We  know  of  the  deficits  and  the 
reduced  GNP  that  results  from  this  un- 
employment. But  are  we  aware,  really,  of 
what  has  been  the  human — and  social — 
cost  of  this  massive  unemployment,  par- 
ticularly to  the  young? 

I  can  teU  you  that  for  black  youths 
living  in  the  wealthiest,  most  technolog- 
ically advanced  society  in  history,  con- 
demned to  urban  and  rural  ghettos,  they 
realize  that  their  immediate  challenge  in 
life  is  to  escape  at  any  cost  a  fate  devoid 
of  opportuni^,  purpose,  and  productiv- 
ity. And  we  know  what  tragic  directiMis 
many  youths  have  taken  when  up 
against  the  massive  wall  of  official  and 
social  indifference  to  their  plight. 

Americans  want  to  work;  they  do  not 
want  welfare.  Has  anyone  ever  said  a 
country  is  better  off  without  full  employ- 
ment? How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take 
before  the  aggrieved,  unemployed  citi- 
zens of  this  country  wage  up  to  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  rhetorical  support  for 
full  employment  against  the  backdrop 
of  the  persistent  failure  of  craigressional 
nerve  to  do  anything  solid  to  provide 
Jobs?  So  I  cannot  support  this  congres- 


sional budget  which,  in  reality,  mimics 
the  executive  budget,  notorious  for  its 
disregard  of  the  poor  and  the  unem- 
ployed, in  Its  basic  assimipti<His  about 
fiscal  policy. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
stated  over  and  over  that  serious  Gov- 
ernment employment  programs  will  not 
create  inflationary  pressures,  given  the 
incredible  slack  in  the  economy  and  the 
high  rate  of  unemployment.  The  old  saw 
about  a  necessary  trade-off  between  em- 
ployment and  inflation  just  does  not 
wash.  We  have  reliable  analysis  that  for 
each  $1  biUion  in  military  expenditures 
20,000  to  30,000  fewer  jobs  are  created 
than  would  have  been  if  that  money  were 
spent  in  the  civilian  economy.  Yet  this 
budget  continues  to  feed  upon  the  insane 
and  insatiable  appetite  of  military- 
national  security  planners. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  at  or  dis- 
turbed by  public  opinion  polls  that  show 
that  politicians  enjoy  so  little  esteem 
among  citizens.  This  budget  resolution 
gives  us  a  clue  to  the  disaffection  of  citi- 
zens with  the  political  process.  As  so 
often  happens,  citizens  su-e  far  ahead  of 
us  in  both  their  appreciation  of  public 
problems  and  their  ideas  for  remedies. 
The  American  people  rightly  perceive 
that  theh:  Government  is  not  responsive 
to  their  deepest  felt  needs  and  real-life 
dilemmas. 

What  does  It  take  for  us  to  wake  up 
to  the  realities  of  American  life,  to  the 
self -serving  or  else  uninformed  assump- 
tions about  economic  policy,  so  that  we 
can  look  Americans  straight  in  the  face 
and  say,  we  have  been  mistaken  about 
your  interests  In  the  past  and  together 
we  want  now  to  create  a  better  life  for 
all  our  people. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all 
recognize  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
we  have  before  us  is  not  perfect.  We  have 
had  sharp  differences  of  opinion,  but  we 
have  to  move  forward  and  do  the  best  we 
can  to  make  this  budget  control  system 
operate.  This  is  an  important  moment  in 
setting  up  a  system  to  acquire  better 
control  over  spending. 

There  may  be  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  members  to  vote  against  this  res- 
olution, but  I  believe  this  would  be  a 
mistake.  I  believe  we  must  give  this  res- 
olution an  opportunity  to  work.  In  later 
actions  during  this  fiscal  year  on  appro- 
priation and  authorization  bills  we  can 
work  our  will  and  attempt  to  achieve 
greater  spending  reductions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  wholeheartedly 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams),  for  the 
tremendous  job  he  and  his  committee 
have  undertaken.  We  do  not  agree  in  all 
matters,  but  the  gentleman  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job,  in  a  most  difficult  as- 
signment. 

SECOND    CONCXTRRENT   RESOLUTION   ON   THB 
BTTDGKT 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  expand  my  views  with  respect 
to  the  pending  second  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
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1976. 1  emphasize  that  I  support  this  res- 
olution reluctantly  because  of  my  con- 
cern over  the  size  of  the  deficit  that  is 
involved,  but  with  the  realization  that 
the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution  gives 
the  House  at  least  a  chance  to  establish 
procedures  in  fiscal  matters  which  could 
be  helpful  in  the  effort  to  put  our  fiscal 
affairs  in  order.  Without  its  adoption, 
the  House  has  a  lesser  chance. 

The  resolution  calls  for  $373.8  billion 
in  spending  and  $408.0  billion  in  budget 
authority  along  with  $301.8  billion 
in  revenues.  This  would  require  the 
enormous  deficit  of  $72.1  billion  and 
would  increase  the  public  debt  $87.5  bil- 
lion. 

These  are  awesome  figures.  And  so 
the  question  could  and  should  be 
asked — why  vote  for  such  a  resolution? 

The  answer  is  not  simple — but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  without  this  res- 
olution there  would  be  no  ceiling  on 
spending  and  no  fioor  on  revenues.  With 
it  the  ceiling  and  floor  will  be  in  place, 
and  even  though  the  deflcit  and  in- 
creases in  public  debt  are  far  too  high  in 
my  opinion,  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  at  least  set  some  restraints. 

The  fiscal  actions  and  decisions  of  the 
Congress  will  not  be  concluded  with  the 
passage  of  the  resolution.  As  spending 
bills  are  considered  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year,  there  will  be 
many  additional  opportunities  to  under- 
take to  achieve  spending  reductions. 

A  vote  for  this  resolution  could,  in  my 
opinion,  be  properly  interpreted  as  a 
vote  for  fiscal  discipline  and  restraint. 

In  large  measure,  the  resolution  sim- 
ply adds  up  the  consequences  of  actions 
which  the  Congress  has  taken  to  date 
and  then  makes  projections  as  to  what 
actions  it  is  likely  that  the  Congress  will 
take  in  the  future.  Realistically,  at  this 
point  in  time,  It  would  be  largely  Im- 
possible to  lower  in  a  dramatic  way  the 
deflcit  proposed  in  the  resolution,  and  It 
would  be  totally  impossible  In  my 
opinion  to  require  a  balanced  budget 
this  fiscal  year  without  causing  fiscal 
chaos  throughout  the  Nation. 

Our  .deplorable  fiscal  situation  Is  a 
product  of  the  deficit  spending  of  the 
last  10  years.  It  took  us  a  while  to  get 
here  and  it  is  going  to  take  some  time 
before  we  get  our  fiscal  affairs  In  order. 
Our  determination  must  be  to  move  re- 
sponsibly toward  a  balanced  budget. 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  If  we  con- 
tinue the  same  rate  of  deficit  spending 
during  the  next  10  years  that  we  have 
had  during  the  last  10  years  fiscal  col- 
lapse is  inevitable. 

Just  last  week  the  President  submitted 
his  current  services  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  as  required  under  the  Budget 
Control  Act,  and  in  it  he  projects  a 
deflcit  ranging  between  $30  and  $50  bil- 
lion just  to  fund  present  programs.  It  is 
terrifying  to  realize  that  this  kind  of 
deflcit  will  be  required  without  even  the 
addition  of .  a  single  new  program  or 
Initiative. 

IMPROVED  DECISIONMAKING 

As  we  move  ahead  in  this  new  budget 
process,  we  must  develop  greater  fiscal 
discipline  and  responsibility.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  progress  that  we  have 
made  this  year  In  that  regard.  More 
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Members  are  involved  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  Members  are  becoming  more 
knowledgeable  about  spending  and  rais- 
ing of  revenue.  A  slightly  greater  degree 
of  caution  does  seem  to  exist  in  regard 
to  spending  decisions.  A  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  results  of  huge  deflcit  spend- 
ing does  seem  to  be  developing. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  major  progress 
has  been  made  this  year  in  several  in- 
stances in  closing  the  so-called  backdoor 
spending  authority.  The  backdoor  spend- 
ing ability  has  in  the  past  been  a  major 
contributor  to  the  fragmented  and  dis- 
jointed manner  in  which  spending  de- 
cisions were  made. 

The  new  budget  process  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Budget  Control  Act  are,  in  my 
opinion,  responsible  for  these  improve- 
ments to  f.  large  degree.  I  re|>eat  that 
Chairman  Aoams  and  his  committee  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  job  that  they 
have  done.  The  Budget  Committee  has, 
in  my  opinion,  proceeded  in  a  responsible 
manner.  An  excellent,  staff  has  been  as- 
sembled that  appears  to  have  its  feet  on 
the  ground  and  that  is  capable  of  sound 
reasoning  and  level  headed  thinking. 

There  are,  of  course,  differences  of 
opinion  from  time  to  time  between  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  as  there  are 
with  certain  parts  of  tliis  resolution. 

UNDERSTATED  DEFICIT 

This  second  concurrent  resolution  as 
amended  would  allow  for  fiscal  year  1976 
a  deflcit  of  $72.1  billion  and  an  increase 
in  the  public  debt  of  $87.5  billion.  As  large 
as  these  flgures  are,  they  are  probably 
understated  by  approximately  $3  to  $4 
billion  and  perhaps  more. 

SPECIFIC  CONCERNS  WITH  THE  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

The  following  gives  reasons  why  the 
projected  deflcit  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  may  be  imderstated. 

Absorption  of  pay :  The  budget  resolu- 
tion provides  for  an  absorption  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  5  percent  pay  increase  for  all 
Federal  employees.  If  the  50  percent  were 
absorbed,  Federal  spending  would  be  $1 
billion  less.  However,  based  on  past  ex- 
periences of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, it  seems  extremely  unlikely 
that  any  absorption  close  to  this  mag- 
nitude can  actually  be  obtained,  partic- 
ularly in  light  of  certain  new  conditions 
that  exist  this  year. 

Few  appropriation  bills  have  yet  been 
signed  into  law,  including  the  large  de- 
fense bill  where  substantial  cuts  have  al- 
ready been  made.  This  lack  of  a  base 
from  which  to  determine  what  pay  ab- 
sorption could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
occur  makes  it  difficult  to  know  if  a  50 
percent  absorption  rate  is  realistic. 

Additionally,  title  %  of  the  Budget 
Control  Act  greatly  limits  the  ability  of 
the  Executive  to  transfer  funds  for  pay 
purposes  as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

These  factors,  along  with  historical  ex- 
perience, suggest  that  the  50  percent  rate 
may  be  substantially  higher  than  what 
will  actually  occur. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  receipts: 

The  second  budget  resolution  provides 
$6  billion  in  OC7S  receipts  which  Is  an 
increase  of  $2  billion  over  the  $4  billion 


that  was  Included  in  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  substantive  reasons 
why  the  Budget  Committee  increased 
this  estimate  are  not  clear  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  various  factors  involved 
indicate  that  not  only  was  there  no  rea- 
son to  increase  the  estimates  but  that  If 
any  change  were  to  be  made  in  the  OCS 
receipts  estimates,  they  more  than  likely 
should  have  been  reduced  rather  than 
Increased. 

Tax  reform: 

The  second  resolution  projects  $1  bil- 
lion in  tax  reform.  At  the  present  time  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate will  jointly  agree  to  such  a  proposal, 
and  thus  there  would  be  a  revenue  short- 
fall of  $1  billion. 

Interest: 

The  second  resolution  estimated  that 
an  additional  $2.2  billion  in  interest  on 
the  public  debt  would  be  required  but 
that  this  would  be  partially  offset  by 
$800  million  in  large  than  anticipated 
receipts  from  off-budget  agencies.  This 
increase  was  reduced  by  $1  billion  by  a 
floor  amendment.  It  is  entirely  likely, 
based  on  historical  experience,  that  the 
increase  in  interest  may  be  greater  than 
that  included  in  the  amended  resolu- 
tion. 

THE   PROPER   ROLE    OF    THE   BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

The  new  budget  control  legislation 
vested  in  the  Budget  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  the  authority  to  pre- 
sent concurrent  resolutions  establishing 
aggregate  budget  totals  including  reve- 
nues, outlays,  new  budget  authority, 
surplus  or  deflcit,  and  debt.  The  legisla- 
tion also  provides  for  the  inclusion  of  es- 
timates for  each  major  fimctional  cate- 
gory, a  feature  which  is  addressed  in  the 
report  this  year  and  which  will  be  in- 
corporated in  the  resolution  next  year. 
The  drafters  of  the  legislation  recognized 
the  need  of  the  Congress  to  focus  on 
macro-economic  considerations  and  to 
come  forward  with  a  plan  to  provide 
overall  direction.  It  was  also  recognized 
that  to  be  successful  the  existing  com- 
mittee structure — the  backbone  of  the 
Congress — must  be  utilized.  While  con- 
sideration must  be  given  by  the  Budget 
Committees  to  broad  functional  catego- 
ries, it  was  apparent  that  it  would  be  im- 
practical, indeed  impossible,  to  under- 
take to  delve  into  the  details  of  specific 
programs.  This  was  a  responsibility  care- 
fully left  to  the  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion. If  the  new  budget  machinery  is  to 
be  successful,  this  concept  must  be 
strictly  adhered  to. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  succumbed  in  a  few  instances 
to  the  temptation  to  deal  with  subjects 
in  its  report  which  are  not  directly  re- 
lated to  Its  primary  objectives,  and  which 
are  being  dealt  with  by  other  congres- 
sional committees. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  for  the  com- 
mittee to  have  an  awareness  of  individ- 
ual spending  programs  in  order  to  arrive 
at  its  recommendations,  but  the  recom- 
mendation should  be  consistent  with  the 
brosul  macro-economic  and  aggregate 
totals  concept  of  the  budget  control  leg- 
islation. The  act  did  not  contemplate 
adding  another  voice  pleading  for  special 
programs  and  projects  and  giving  sepa- 
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rate  advice  on  the  details  of  administer- 
ing Individual  programs. 

OKXATEB  DKVnX>PMEItT  OT  THK  KEVXI^TTX  SIDE  OF 
TBM  nOERAL   BXroCET 

One  of  the  lixux>rtant  features  of  the 
new  budget  qontrol  legislation  Is  that  It 
gives  Congress  the  ability  for  the  first 
time  to  relate  expenditures  and  revenues 
In  an  overall  comprehensive  manner.  It 
Is  vitally  Important  that  this  be  done.  I 
feel,  however,  that  greater  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  expenditure  side  of 
the  budget  while  not  dealing  with  and 
devel(X>lng  the  revenue  side  as  much  as 
may  be  desirable.  Certainly  each  is 
equally  Important  and  I  simply  feel  more 
thought  and  development  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  dlfScult  questions  of  revenue. 

In  the  70-plus  page  report  to  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution,  only  about  3 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  revenue  side  of 
the  budget  while  nearly  all  of  the  re- 
mainder discusses  and  analyzes  spending 
In  great  detail.  Similarly,  the  staffing  re- 
sources of  the  Budget  Committee  show 
such  an  Imbalance. 

These  remarks— concerning  specific 
program  recommendations  and  the  lack 
of  attention  to  the  revenue  side  of  the 
picture — are  very  similar  to  remarks  that 
I  made  when  the  first  budget  resolution 
was  before  the  House.  Apparently,  very 
little.  If  any,  attention  has  been  given  to 
these  concerns.  Until  these  problems  are 
dealt  with,  I  fear  that  the  budget  process 
will  not  be  as  useful  as  It  might  otherwise 
be. 

CONCEKN    ABOUT    NEXT    TEAB'S    BTTDGET    PROCESS 
AMD  SCHXZrDUE 

The  success  of  the  budget  control  proc- 
ess depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the 
timely  enactment  of  authorization  and 
apprcHJriation  measures.  Significant  and 
profound  changes  In  the  schedules  of 
both  the  authorizing  and  appropriation 
committees  will  be  required  If  the  re- 
quirements and  objectives  of  the  Budget 
Control  Act  are  to  be  met. 

The  Budget  Act  specifies  that  all  au- 
thorization legislation  Is  to  be  reported 
to  the  House  by  May  15  and  that  final 
congressional  action  on  appropriation 
measures  Is  to  be  completed  by  the  sev- 
enth day  after  Labor  Day. 

In  the  House,  this  means  that  all  ap- 
propriation bills  will  have  to  be  reported 
by  June  4.  Of  course,  if  various  author- 
izing legislation  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing, very  serious  problems  would  result. 

In  my  opinion,  this  very  rigorous 
schedule  will  require  full  Monday 
through  Friday  workweeks  and  short- 
ened recesses  compared  to  this  year.  This 
will  present  problems  to  many  Members 
who  will  certainly  be  imder  pressure  to 
return  to  their  districts  as  much  as  pos- 
sible before  the  primary  and  general 
elections. 

But  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  If  Members  have  the  will  to  make 
the  new  budget  process  work,  it  can  be 
made  to  woi*  and  that  the  result  of  this 
effort  will  be  an  Improved  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic situation  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  McFAIiL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  prolong  tills.  I  do  think  this  Is  an 


historic  day,  and  to  the  extent  that  we 
in  the  House  have  contributed  to  making 
this  budget  process  work,  certainly  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  credit  is  owing  to 
the  patience,  the  understanding,  the 
skill,  and  the  dedication  of  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  all  are  in 
the  gentleman's  debt,  and  so  Is  the 
Nation  itself. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associated  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 
I  wish  also  to  remind  the  Members 
that  there  are  many  things  in  this  bill 
that  many  of  us  do  not  particularly  care 
for,  but  it  Is  the  process  which  is  going 
to  count  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  urge  each  and  every  one  of  the  M«n- 
bers  to  associate  themselves  with  this 
resolution  and  vote  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  majority  leader, 
Mr.  O'Neill. 

This  amendment  includes  funds  for 
the  following  purposes : 

First,  $1.4  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $235  million  In  outlays  for  public 
service  jobs,  manpower  training  and  va- 
rious education  programs; 

Second,  $5  billion  in  budget  authority 
for  TVA  borrowing,  which  has  no  outlay 
Impact  and  which  has  already  passed  the 
House  with  administration  support;  and 
Third,  $2.1  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $888  million  in  outlays  for  the  Mid- 
dle East  peace  agreement,  the  amount 
requested  by  the  sidmlnlstration  on  Oc- 
tober 30th. 

As  my  colleagues  will  note,  only  16 
percent  of  the  new  budget  authority  con- 
tained in  this  amendment  is  devoted  to 
jobs  and  education.  Thus,  while  the  ad- 
ditional budget  authority  will  permit 
planning  for  future  needs,  actual  outlays 
for  jobs — $225  million — and  education— 
$10  million — will  only  increase  the  total 
deficit  by  $235  million. 

Of  course,  I  would  like  to  see  more 
funding  for  public  service  jobs  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act,  but  I  am  pleased  to  strongly  en- 
dorse the  modest  funding  increase  called 
for  in  the  O'Neill  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  well  aware  of  the  tremendous  social 
and  economic  costs  of  imemployment. 
Each  percentage  point  of  imemployment 
exercises  an  adverse  impact  upon  the 
budget  of  about  $16  billion.  It  reduces 
revenues  by  some  $14  billion— since  job- 
less people  are  not  paying  taxes— and  It 
Increases  expenses  by  about  $2  billion  in 
imemployment  compensation  and  re- 
lated welfare  costs. 

Joblessness  has  never  been  a  bargain 
for  this  country,  and  that  maxim  has 
never  been  truer  than  today.  Leading 
economists  have  indicated  that  we  could 
wipe  out  almost  all  of  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  by  getting  unemployment  levels 
back  down  to  where  they  were  in  1973 — 
4.7  percent. 
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We  must  take  every  available  step  to 
revitalize  a  job-generating  economy,  and 
we  must  also  continue  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  through  public  serv- 
ice jobs  while  we  are  working  to  get  the 
economy  back  into  good  shape. 

This  amendment  and  the  additional 
funding  it  will  provide  for  jobs  is  a  much- 
needed  addition  to  the  budget  resolution 
we  are  considering,  and  it  deserves  our 
full  support.  The  amendment  Itself  will 
create  an  additional  15,000  jobs  under 
title  VI  of  CETA— jobs  that  are  certainly 
needed  in  view  of  the  recently  released 
statistics  that  reveal  unemployment  Is 
once  again  on  the  increase. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  on  his  well-devel- 
oped amendment,  and  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  for  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Government  spending  cannot  con- 
tinue to  expand  by  the  leaps  and  bounds 
proposed  in  the  second  budget  resolution 
without  dire  consequences  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  health.  For  this  reason, 
I  intend  to  vote  against  the  resolution. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  face  the 
task  of  putting  an  end  to  deficit  spend- 
ing and  not  skirt  the  issue  by  voting  for 
a  so-called  budget  resolution  which,  in 
fact,  does  little  to  stop  overspending. 

If  we  are  going  to  bring  back  some 
degree  of  fiscal  responsibility  we  must 
attack  it  on  a  day-to-day  basis  as  we 
consider  each  of  the  spending  programs 
brought  before  the  Congress.  We  must 
examine  each  one  closely  for  possible 
areas  where  it  can  be  trimmed  in  order 
to  reduce  the  overall  cost  of  the  program. 
Waste  and  duplication  are  luxuries  we 
can  no  longer  afford  and  must  be  elimi- 
nated wherever  possible. 

In  the  past,  appropriations  have  been 
approached  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  We 
all  agree  that  this  method  is  no  longer 
acceptable  but,  unfortunately,  we  have 
not  seized  the  opportunity  presented  to 
us  to  make  an  across-the-board  reex- 
amination of  our  spending  proposals.  In- 
stead we  are  being  asked  to  approve  still 
more  of  what  we  have  seen  in  the  past — 
spending  beyond  our  means. 

The  message  I  am  receiving  from  my 
mall  and  from  talking  to  constituents 
while  I  am  in  the  second  district  is 
clear — they  are  simply  fed  up  with  cur- 
rent Government  spending  policies.  They 
are  not  fooled  by  those  who  support  defi- 
cit spending  as  a  way  of  solving  current 
problems.  They  see  them  for  what  they 
are — short-run  solutions  to  major  long- 
run  problems  and  they  are  sick  and  tired 
of  It.  They  are  crsdng  out  to  us  to  do 
something  about  it.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  do  something  about  it  before  it  Is 
too  late. 

The  words  deficit  spending  and  de- 
fault are  very  much  in  the  news  these 
days.  All  Americans  and  the  Congress 
can  learn  a  lesson  from  New  York  City's 
situation.  As  I  see  it,  the  only  difference 
between  New  York  City's  predicament 
and  the  Federal  Government's  Is  that 
New  York's  problems  are  here  and  now. 
The  Federal  Government  still  has  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  about  its  po- 
sition. It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  bail  New  York 
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out  today  but  I  ask  you,  "Who  will  ball 
out  the  Federal  Government  tomorrow?" 

Nevertheless,  the  Immediate  conse- 
quences of  our  spending  policies  are 
grave.  Deficit  spending  leads  to  inflation 
which  destroys  the  individual's  purchas- 
ing power  which  then  leads  to  recession. 

As  many  have  said,  "We  cannot  spend 
our  way  into  prosperity."  I  wholeheart- 
edly believe  this  and  feel  it  is  time  we  all 
recognize  it  and  vote  accordingly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  "zero  deficit"  amendment  as  a 
matter  of  principle. 

We  must,  over  time,  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  or  America  will  continue  to  sink 
in  the  mire  of  economic  disarray. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  balance  the 
budget  next  year  because  the  cuts  would 
be  too  deep,  but  given  the  choice  here 
today  between  voting  for  a  $72  billion 
deficit  and  a  zero  deficit,  I  have  chosen 
the  latter.  As  a  practical  matter,  I  be- 
lieve we  could  and  should  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  within  3  years.  I  only 
wish  that  the  majority  who  controls  this 
Congress  would  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  such  a  proposal  today. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
oppose  the  resolution  before  us  because 
it  locks  us  in  at  unrealistic  high  levels 
of  expenditures  for  military  purposes  and 
makes  inadequate  provisions  for  our  ur- 
gent needs.  Although  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment, which  I  supported,  will  partially 
correct  this  imbalance,  the  improve- 
ments thus  contemplated — the  addition 
of  a  mere  15,000  jobs  annually — are  not 
sufBcient  to  justify  my  support  of  Uie 
legislation. 

Our  country,  economically,  is  in  a  pre- 
carious position.  The  much-vaunted  eco- 
nomic recovery,  supposedly  underway,  on 
closer  examination  is  turning  out  to  be 
largely  illusory.  Unemployment  figures 
remain  startlingly  high.  In  New  York 
they  are  at  12  percent.  And  the  national 
level  of  8.6  percent,  reported  for  October 
is,  with  the  expectation  of  the  unprece- 
dented 8.9  reached  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1975,  the  highest  experienced 
by  this  Nation  since  1941.  Moreover,  the 
slight  reduction  just  achieved  seems  to 
have  been  attained  at  the  expense  of 
young  and  minority  group  workers.  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  reports  indicate 
that  while  the  figures  for  adult  men  and 
white  workers  dropped  from  7.0  to  6.6 
and  7.9  to  7.6  respectively,  levels  for 
teenagers  jumped  from  19.1  to  21.1  and 
for  blacks  and  other  minorities  rose  from 
13  to  14  percent. 

If  this  were  not  bad  enough,  the  im- 
employment rate  alone  fails  to  convey 
an  accurate  picture  of  our  economic 
plight.  In  August  of  this  year  7.8  million 
Americans  were  reported  to  be  out  of 
work  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
However,  that  agency's  data  also  showed 
that  during  that  same  period  an  addi- 
tional 850.000  persons  wanted  jobs  but 
were  too  discouraged  to  look  for  them, 
and  another  3.1  million  were  working 
only  part  time  because  they  were  un- 
able to  find  full-time  employment. 

Length  of  unemployment  has  also  in- 
creased. In  August  of  1974  the  average 
duration  of  joblessness  was  9.9  weeks. 
By  August  of  1975  It  has  stretched  to 


15.7  weeks.  Furthermore,  18.5  percent  of 
all  unemployed  persons  in  1975  had  been 
out  of  work  for  27  weeks  or  longer.  In 
1974  long-term  unemployed  amounted 
to  only  7.8  percent  of  those  seeking  em- 
ployment. 

Yet,  despite  a  duly  recorded  finding  by 
the  committee  that  Presidential  vetoes 
of  jobs  and  construction  programs  have 
reduced  needed  economic  stimulus  and 
increased  requirements  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  other  helping 
programs,  no  significant  effort  is  made 
in  the  resolution  to  rectify  matters.  Job 
program  levels  remain  approximately 
the  same,  while  moneys  set  aside  for 
community  development  block  grant, 
urban  renewal,  and  other  related  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  have  actually 
been  decreased.  The  cut  in  outlays  for 
regional  and  community  development 
in  this  resolution  amounts  to  $1.65  bil- 
lion. Outlays  for  defense,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  increased  by  $1.7  bllUon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  people  need  jobs. 
Every  percentage  of  unemployment 
above  4  percent  is  presently  costing  us 
$16  billion  which  we  can  ill  sifford — and 
will  have  serious  problems  explaining. 
Up  to  now,  those  of  us  confronted  by  in- 
censed constituents  demanding  Immedi- 
ate relief  from  intolerable  economic 
pressures,  have  cited  the  President's  veto, 
on  May  28,  of  the  KM.  4481,  the  emer- 
gency jobs  bill  passed  by  Congress  to 
create  1  million  badly  needed  jobs, 
and  H.R.  4485.  the  Emergency  Middle 
Income  Housing  Assistance  Act,  ear- 
marking $11/2  billion  to  assist  the  ailing 
construction  Industry  as  the  reasons  for 
their  problems. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  other  Mem- 
bers. I  know  that  each  time  I  spoke 
about  these  vetoes  I  promised  to  do  all 
that  I  could  to  overcome  their  effects 
and  reverse  our  present  disastrous  eco- 
nomic policies.  Were  I  to  support  the 
resolution  before  us  I  would  be  reneging 
on  these  promises.  By  accepting  the  legis- 
lation's ceilings  on  domestic  programs. 
I  would  in  effect  vote  to  continue  admin- 
istration policies  which  are  making  the 
Uves  of  my  constituents  unbearable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  cou- 
rageous, imaginative,  and  compassionate 
leadership  in  the  White  House  the  coun- 
try is  looking  to  us  for  relief.  We  must 
respond  to  its  challenge.  It  is  imoerative 
that  we  reconsider  our  spending  priori- 
ties and  establish  realistic  funding  levels 
for  our  urgent  domestic  programs. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day the  Congress  Is  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  budget  resolution  and  bill  to  In- 
crease the  temporary  public  debt  ceil- 
ing by  $18  billion.  Since  I  disagree  with 
both  of  these  measures  I  feel  that  It  is 
important  to  outline  several  key  ob- 
jections to  the  proposal  explaining  my 
actions  here  today. 

First  of  aU,  it  must  be  stated  that 
sensible  Goverrunent  spending  for  so- 
cial and  employment  purposes  has  had 
my  support  since  I  came  to  Congress. 
This  is  evidenced  by  my  consistent  at- 
tempt to  override  President  Ford's  vetoes 
of  the  education  appropriations  bill,  the 
public  works  bill,  and  the  child  nutri- 
tion bill.  Unfortunately,  the  Congress  was 
not  successful  in  many  of  its  attempts 


8md  many  needed  expenditures  could  not 
be  made. 

We  have  all  heard  various  arguments 
both  for  Euid  against  further  debt  in- 
currence. Before  a  final  decision  can  be 
made  on  this  question  it  is  important  for 
us  to  realize  where  our  money  is  going 
and  in  a  sense  outhne  our  priorities.  Ex- 
penditures which  will  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth,  energy  independence,  and 
employment  opportunities  are  deserving 
of  American  hard-earned  tax  dollars. 
However,  there  are  several  major  out- 
lays of  funds  which  to  me  seem  imneces- 
sary  and  which  could  eliminate  the  need 
for  tlus  legislation  today. 

This  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
submitted  a  defense  budget  of  $105  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976.  This  request 
Is  18  percent  above  last  year's  amount. 
According  to  the  Pentagon,  there  will 
be  a  need  for  $148  billion  by  the  year 
1980  and  by  1985  our  defense  expendi- 
tures win  be  somewhere  near  the  $200 
billion  level.  These  figures  are  stagger- 
ing and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  a  more  responsible 
manager  of  their  money.  If  we  in  the 
Congress  allow  this  type  of  activity  to 
continue  then  we  have  no  right  to  re- 
quest additional  funds  above  what  our 
spending  levels  should  be. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  which 
requires  that  an  additional  $20  biUion 
be  obtained.  Perhaps  alternative  ways 
to  get  this  money,  such  as  reducing  our 
defense  budget,  could  be  implemented 
and  thereby  reduce  further  Uabillties  to 
the  American  people. 

Presently.  75  percent  of  our  military 
budget  is  related  to  foreign  alliance. 
Forces  earmarked  to  support  our  Asian 
commitments  include  three  divisions,  the 
3d  and  7th  Fleet  and  29  tactical  air 
squadrons.  The  total  cost  of  maintain- 
ing this  capability  has  been  estimated 
at  $23  billion  per  year.  The  cost  of  our 
forces  designed  to  support  our  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  commitment 
is  in  excess  of  $40  billion  per  year.' 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  realize  that 
a  strong  United  States  is  a  well  defended 
United  States.  We  also  realize  that  this 
Nation  has  major  responsibiUties  to  Its 
allies  which  must  be  kept  and  strength- 
ened. However,  there  comes  a  point  when 
our  miUtary  priorities  and  commitments 
must  be  put  In  perspective.  How  many 
times  do  we  wish  to  destroy  the  world? 
The  fact  that  we  can  do  It  once  is  In 
itself  terrifying,  but  the  abUlty  to  do  It 
11  times  is  absurd. 

Finally,  we  must  all  realize  that  we 
are  no  longer  living  in  a  1945  world. 
Power  has  become  widely  diffused  and 
there  are  many  sources  of  violent  dis- 
order and  change  over  which  we  have 
Uttle  or  no  control.  For  Instance,  all  of 
the  nuclear  bases  and  military  personnel 
we  maintain  are  relatively  ineffective 
against  terrorist  activities.  Yet,  these  in- 
dividuals could  very  easily  do  as  much 
damage  to  our  Nation  as  any  major  mili- 
tary conflict.  Simply  by  having  nuclear 
weapons  in  foreign  countries  we  open 
ourselves  up  to  potential  terrorist  threats 
and  activities.  In  today's  world,  1975,  this 
type  of  military  posture  seems  more 
dangerous  at  times  than  helpful. 

Therefore,  my  answer  to  those  of  us 
here  who  wish  to  continue  to  spend 
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money,  I  say  first  let  us  clean  up  waste 
and  then  make  additional  expenditures 
wh<re  they  are  necessary.  The  list  of 
those  deserving  is  endless :  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  senior  citizens, 
establishing  adequate  day  care  facilities, 
rebuilding  our  national  railway  system 
and  numerous  other  domestic  projects.  It 
will  not  take  an  additional  $20  billion 
to  achieve  these  objectives.  Only  that  we 
realign  present  priorities  and  begin  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  the 
services  and  money  management  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  466  today,  a  landmark  piece  of 
legislation  which  exercises  tight  control 
over  how  we  spend  the  people's  money. 
Tlie  94th  Congress  has  reached  a 
milestone  in  bringing  control  to  Federal 
spending.  In  this  bill,  we  are  setting  firm 
ceilings  on  spending  for  the  Nation's 
needs  and  establishing  priorities  in  a 
manner  never  before  done  in  the  Con- 
gress. Prior  to  this  Congress,  decisions 
to  spend  were  made  In  a  scattershot  man- 
ner. Every  committee  operated  in  its  own 
little  vacuimi,  appropriating  money  for 
various  purposes  with  little  regard  to  the 
overall  Impact  on  the  economy  and  in- 
flation. It  was  virtually  impossible  to 
balance  spending  for  one  area  against 
another.  Frequently,  spending  for  cer- 
tain categories  such  as  defense  or  sub- 
sidies for  corporate  farmers  was  decided 
merely  because  a  special  interest  group 
had  the  influence  to  get  enough  votes 
for  "their"  programs.  Hopefully,  that  day 
is  behind  us. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  466  ad- 
dresses the  severe  economic  problems 
facing  the  Nation.  It  is  based  on  a  low- 
ered inflation  rate  and  less  unemploy- 
ment. The  major  priorities  in  the  bill  are 
for  economic  stimulus  and  human  re- 
source programs.  It  places  a  decreased 
onphasis  on  spending  for  defense  and 
foreign  affairs. 

This  resolution  attempts  to  recoup 
from  President  Ford's  vetoes  of  the  jobs 
and  housing  bills  that  have  wreaked 
havoc  on  the  Nation's  economy.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  American  people 
have  been  penalized  by  Ford's  series  of 
vetoes  of  job-related  measures.  While 
the  President  piously  castigates  Congress 
for  increasing  the  Federal  deficit,  what 
he  fails  to  tell  the  American  people  is 
that  we  lose  about  $14  billion  in  tax  rev- 
enues and  spend  about  $2  billion  in  un- 
employment benefits  for  every  percent 
of  unemployment  over  4  percent.  At  the 
present  8.3  percent  rate,  that  adds  up  to 
$68.8  billion  worth  of  deficit.  It  is  the 
President's  refusal  to  do  anything  mean- 
ingful about  creating  jobs  that  is  push- 
ing up  the  deficit.  He  has  rejected  Con- 
gress* efforts  to  create  jobs.  I  contend 
that  the  President's  fiagrant  disregard 
for  the  Inflation  rates,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate,  rising  fuel  prices,  increasing 
food  costs,  and  his  continued  requests 
to  enlarge  the  public  debt  are  tearing 
the  economy  apart.  This  Congress 
through  this  resolution  attempts  to  bring 
a  halt  to  this  vicious  cycle:  to  help  the 
American  people  have  the  OM)ortunities 
they  sect  and  deserve. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  last  May 


Congress  passed  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  final  year  1976  budget. 
Passage  of  that  resolution  marked  the 
first  stage  in  implementation  of  the  Anti- 
Impoundment  and  Budget  Control  Act. 
Today  we  are  on  the  verge  of  embarking 
on  the  second  stage  of  a  process  designed 
to  restore  to  Congress  a  significant  role 
in  establishing  economic  policy  for  the 
country. 

The  process  of  budgetary  reform  was 
not  conceived  as  a  panacea.  Neither  the 
first  nor  the  second  resolution  automati- 
cally end  budget  deficits  or  magically 
solve  the  disagreements  about  national 
spending  priorities.  What  these  reform 
'measures  can  do  is  make  the  budget- 
making  process  more  rational  and  make 
Congress  more  accountable  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  In  the  past,  after  the  Presi- 
dent sent  his  budget  to  Congress,  indi- 
vidual members  would  make  speeches 
deploring  the  budget  message  and  indi- 
vidual committees  would  start  working 
on  the  different  parts,  adding  or  sub- 
tracting amounts  for  various  programs. 
The  grand  total  of  these  programs  was 
never  considered  until  action  was  taken 
on  all  of  the  separate  programs.  The 
inefficiency  and  irrationality  of  this  sys- 
tem became  increasingly  clear  in  recent 
years,  particularly  when  President  Nixon 
proposed  the  first  $300  billion  budget. 

The  second  resolution  and  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Congressman  O'Neill 
are  excellent  examples  of  the  strength  of 
the  reforms  and  the  need  for  continued 
Improvements.  I  support  both  these 
measures  even  though  they  call  for  in- 
creased budget  authority  and  outlay  over 
the  targets  set  by  the  first  resolution.  Un- 
fortunately, inflation  and  increased 
coimter-cyclical  assistance  caused  by  the 
recession  have  resulted  in  imexpected 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Neill  pro- 
vides funds  for  enforcing  the  Sinai 
peace  accords,  an  important  administra- 
tive initiative.  This  money  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  successfully  conclude  the 
best  chance  for  peace  in  the  Mideast 
since  1947.  The  amendment  also  pro- 
vides urgently  needed  funds  for  public 
service  jobs.  The  money  spent  for  creat- 
ing these  jobs  will  be  more  than  repaid 
to  the  pubhc  treasury  by  welfare  and  un- 
employment expenditures. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
O'Neill  amendment  and  the  increased 
outlays  called  for  in  the  second  budget- 
ary resolution  indicate  the  failure  of  the 
congressional  budgetary  system.  I  do  not 
agree.  Our  ability  to  assimilate  these  im- 
f  oreseen  costs  demonstrates  the  value  of 
remaining  true  to  the  principles  of 
budgetary  reform.  The  fiexible  frame- 
work of  those  reforms  has  enabled  Con- 
gress to  act,  not  merely  react,  in  what  it 
considers  to  be  the  country's  best  inter- 
ests. These  measures  are  indicative  of 
the  profound  significance  of  the  reforms 
upon  the  institutions  of  government. 
Positive  action  today  on  both  of  the  two 
measures  will  show  the  American  people 
that  Congress  Is  not  idly  awaiting  Presi- 
dential action  but  is  acting  affirmatively 
to  solve  our  present  economic  problems. 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
concern,  respalr,  yet  an  undying  faith,  I 
take  this  allotted  time  to  reveal  my  sup- 
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port  for  the  O'Neill  amendment.  The 
budget  Implications  of  the  amendment 
will  increase  budget  authority  by  $8.5 
billion  and  outlays  by  $1.1  billion  above 
the  reported  aggregates  in  House  Con- 
current Resolution  466,  the  second  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1976. 

As  depicted,  the  O'Neill  triad  will  well 
serve  the  needs  of  the  world  as  well  as 
the  American  people.  Yes,  in  spite  of  in- 
temational  attempts  to  vilify  America 
we  stand  tall  on  the  pedestal  as  the  par- 
adigm of  world  peace.  It  is  ever  intrigu- 
ing that  this  international  stature  exists 
in  the  midst  of  a  recently  reported  8.6 
percent    national    unemployment   rate 
Yes,  intriguing  to  the  point  that  8  mil- 
lion  American  workers  await  the  virtu- 
ous O'Neill  amendment  as  their  means 
of  economic  and  psychological  survival. 
I  refer  to  my  concern  when  I  speak  to 
the  issue  of  unemployment.  My  concern 
is  that  the  foundation  of  this  country  is 
being  subjected  to  deficit  poUtics.  Work 
has  traditionally  been  synonymous  with 
America.  When  we  teach  our  children  the 
success  and  statute  of  the  country  we 
describe  the  toil  and  perspiration.  We 
guide  them  based  on  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  what  do  you  want  to  be  when  you 
grow  up.  Mr.  Chairman  and  colleagues.  I 
refuse  to  put  a  contingent  on  the  life  of 
my  children  and  the  growth  of  America 
by  restricting  their  potential  in  accord- 
ance with  the  deficit.  We  must  rise  above 
the   politics   of   macroeconomlc   deficit 
spending  and  resort  to  the  American 
dream  of  remuneration  for  employment. 
If  the  work  ethic  of  the  American  econ- 
omy is  violated  our  country  will  answer 
with  acute  mediocrity;  as  a  result,  the 
American  dream  will  be  realized  as  the 
American  nightmare. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  colleagues,  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  statutory  mandate  for 
fiscal  control  and  responsibility.  I  am  also 
aware  of  a  national  mandate  to  reduce 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  I  cannot 
accept  the  two  as  being  mutually  exclu- 
sive. In  the  epoch  of  economic  trough,  it 
is  basic  philosophy  to  provide  stimulus. 
It  is  through  the  mechanism  of  the  stim- 
ulus that  the  economy  will  grow.  The 
O'Neill  amendment  adheres  to  this  fim- 
damental  theory  in  prescribing  15,000 
additional  annualized  public  service  jobs 
imder  title  I  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  commonly 
referred  to  as  CETA.  Clearly  these  addi- 
tional jobs  will  not  completely  negate 
imemployment.  They  will,  however,  indi- 
cate Federal  responsibility  and  concern. 
The  jobs  may  well  provide  that  ray  of 
hope  that  will  allow  the  American  dretun 
to  be  shared  by  all  American  people. 

It  is  often  with  great  despair  that  I 
speak  to  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
Unemployment  is  often  treated  as  a 
homogeneous  and  impartial  entity.  Gen- 
tlemen, that  simply  is  not  true.  Unem- 
plojmient  Is  extremely  selective.  Its 
effects  are  found  to  be  most  felt  in  the 
low  skilled,  minimum  wage  Jofce  of  the 
secondary  labor  market.  These  positions 
are  vulnerable  to  cyclical  trends  and 
seasonal  variations.  Recognition  of  this 
susceptibility  was  written  into  CETA- 
title  I  legislation.  The  act  provides  mini- 
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mum  wage  work  experience  jobs  and  on- 
the-job  training  that  is  so  essential  for 
economic  growth  and  development.  The 
O'Neill  amendment  recognizes  that  na- 
tional need  for  the  legislation  by  provid- 
ing an  additional  $250  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $100  million  in  outlays  to 
support  existing  program  levels  after  the 
January  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  very  little  to  ask  for 
your  support  of  an  amendment  that 
would  give  those  willing  workers  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  in  the  American 
mainstream. 

I  lament  the  actions  of  an  administra- 
tion that  sacrifices  8  million  Americans 
vmder  the  guise  of  fighting  inflation.  I 
refuse  to  submit  to  a  similar  argument 
under  the  guise  of  the  deficit.  Too  long 
have  the  poor,  the  women  and  the  minor- 
ities been  the  victims  of  economic  crisis. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  budget  process 
to  be  responsible  to  all  Americans.  The 
©"NeDl  amendment  answers  the  national 
call  for  jobs.  For  that  reason  I  must  sup- 
port the  O'Neill  amendment  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  466,  the  second 
concurrent  budget  resolution  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  this 
House  will  vote  on  the  second  budget 
resolution.  Although  I  will  vote  for 
this  bill,  I  cannot  accept  with  equanimity 
a  budget  of  this  size  and  nature  which 
places  so  much  emphasis  upon  defense 
expenditure  and  so  little  upon  necessary 
social  programs. 

Much  is  made  of  the  deficit  figure  in 
the  resolution  as  If  unemployment  were 
unrelated  to  Federal  programs.  Yet,  as 
the  House  Budget  Committee  acknowl- 
edged, for  each  1  percent  we  reduce  im- 
employment,  the  Federal  deficit  will  be 
reduced  by  $16  billion.  How  much  addi- 
tional Federal  revenue  would  be  gen- 
erated by  meaningful  programs  that  re- 
build our  cities,  create  effective  mass 
transit  systems  within  our  cities,  and 
rebuild  the  shattered  lives  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  on  our  welfare  rolls? 
This  budget  deficit  is  a  sham;  it  is  en- 
tirely the  creation  of  the  numbing  ef- 
fect of  our  military  expenditures,  which 
compose  45  percent  of  our  annual  con- 
trollable outlays.  Create  a  healthy  Amer- 
ican economy  through  the  intelligent 
use  of  our  economic  resources  which  will 
create  millions  of  critically  needed  jobs, 
and  the  budget  deficits  we  fear  will  dis- 
appear. 

Rather  than  taking  this  approach,  we 
have  built  a  huge  and  wasteful  military 
establishment.  We  have  purchased  with 
our  $2  trillions  of  miUtary  expenditures 
in  the  last  generation  a  vast  and  largely 
unnecessary  structure  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  more  is  necessarily  bet- 
ter. 

I  will  vote  for  this  bill  today,  but  I 
oppose  this  distortion  of  priorities.  We 
must  eliminate  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  the  military  budget  and  en- 
act social  programs  that  will  deal  with 
America's  true  needs. 

I  initially  supported  the  budget  proc- 
ess in  the  hope  that  the  priorities  of  the 
Congress  would  be  reflected  in  congres- 
sional budget  action.  This  has  not  hap- 
pened. I  will  vote  for  this  budget  reso- 
lution to  maintain  that  process  In  the 


Congress  with  the  hope  that  it  will  do 
so  yet.  Also,  acceptance  of  this  budget 
resolution  will  at  least  allow  us  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  needed  programs 
and  will  keep  funded  the  programs  that 
we  have  now,  that  provide  for  the  social 
needs  of  America.  I  will  vote  for  this 
resolution  because  I  favor  the  budg- 
etary process  and  want  to  continue  to 
give  the  House  an  opportunity  to  use  this 
process  to  adopt  a  budget  which  re- 
directs these  priorities  In  the  proper  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  concurrent  resolution  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Bollihg,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  466) 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  flscal  year  1976, 
and  directing  certain  reconciliation  ac- 
tion, directs  him  to  report  the  same  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  amended,  be  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  statute,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RECORDED  VOTB 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  225,  noes  191, 
not  voting  17.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  693 

AYES— 225 

Abzug 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Fen  wick 

Adams 

Burton,  PhUUp  Pisher 

Addabbo 

Carney 

Flood 

Alexander 

Casey 

Plorio 

Ambro 

Chisbolm 

Flowers 

Anderson, 

Clay 

Foley 

Calif. 

Collins,  ni. 

Ford,  Mlcta. 

Annunzio 

Conte 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Aspln 

Corman 

Fuqua 

AuColn 

Cornell 

Olalmo 

Barrett 

Cotter 

Gibbons 

Baucus 

D"  Amours 

Oilman 

Beard.  R.I. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Green 

Bedell 

Danlelson 

Oude 

Bergland 

Davis 

HaU 

BevUl 

Delaney 

HamUton 

Blaggl 

Derrick 

Hanley 

Bingham 

Dlggs 

Hannaford 

Blancbard 

DlngeU 

Harris 

^louln 

Dodd 

Hayes,  Ind. 

BoggB 

Downey,  N.T. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Boland 

Downing,  Va. 

Helstoskl 

BoUlng 

Drlnan 

Hicks 

Bonker 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hlgbtower 

Brademaa 

Early 

Holland 

Breckinridge 

Eckhardt 

Holtzman 

Brodhead 

Edgar 

Horton 

Brooks 

Edwards,  Calif 

Howard 

Brown,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Howe 

Burke,  CallX. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Htingate 

Burke,  Mass. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Jenrette 

Burleson,  Tex. 

FasceU 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones.  Ala. 

Murphy,  lU. 

Scheuer 

Jones,  Okla. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Schroeder 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Neal 

Selberllng 

Jordan 

Nedzl 

Sharp 

Ka7,en 

Nichols 

Shipley 

Koch 

Nix 

Simon 

Krebs 

Nolan 

Slsk 

Krueger 

Nowak 

Black 

LaFalce 

Oberstar 

Smith,  Iowa 

Landnim 

O'Hara 

Solarz 

Leggett 

C'NeUl 

Spellman 

Lehman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Staggers 

Lent 

Patten,  N.J. 

Stanton. 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Patterson, 

James  V. 

Long,  La. 

Calif. 

Stark 

McCloskey 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Steed 

McCormack 

Pepper 

Stephens 

McFall 

Perkins 

Stokes 

McHugh 

Pickle 

Studds 

McKay 

Pike 

Symington 

McKlnney 

Preyer 

Teague 

Macdonald 

Price 

Thompson 

Madden 

Prltchard 

Thornton 

Magulre 

R&ngel 

Traxler 

Mabon 

Rees 

Tsongas 

Matsunaga 

Reuse 

Udall 

MazzoU 

Rlegle 

UUman 

Meeds 

Rlnaldo 

Van  Deerlin 

Melcber 

Rlaenhoover 

Vander  Veen 

Metcalfe 

Roberts 

Vanlk 

Meyner 

Rodlno 

Vigorlto 

Mezvlnsky 

Roe 

Weaver 

MUcva 

Roncallo 

Wbalen 

MUler,  Calif. 

Rooney 

White 

Mineta 

Rose 

WUson.  Tex. 

Mlnisb 

Rosenthal 

Wlrth 

Mink 

Rostenkowski 

Wolff 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Rousb 

Wright 

Moakley 

Roybal 

Yates 

Moffett 

Russo 

Yatron 

MoUohan 

Ryan 

Young.  Or. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

St  Germain 

Young.  Tex. 

Morgan 

Santlnl 

Zablockl 

Moss 

Sarbanes 
NOES— 191 

Zeferettl 

Abdnor 

Findley 

McOolllster 

Anderson,  lU. 

Fish 

McDade 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Fithlan 

McDonald 

Archer 

Flynt 

BCadlgan 

Armstrong 

Forsythe 

Mann 

Asbbrook 

Fountain 

Martin 

BadUlo 

Frenzel 

Michel 

Bafalls 

Prey 

MUford 

Baldus 

Gaydoe 

MUler.  Ohio 

Bauman 

Ginn 

MUls 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Ooldwater 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Bell 

Gonzalez 

Montgomery 

Bennett 

Ooodling 

Moore 

Blester 

Oradison 

Moorhead, 

Bo  wen 

Orassley 

Calif. 

Breaux 

Ouyer 

Mottl 

Brlnkley 

Hagedom 

Murtha 

Broomfield 

Haley 

Myers.  Ind. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hammer- 

Myers.  Pa. 

Brown,  Ohio 

schmldt 

Natcher 

BroyhUl 

Hansen 

Obey 

Buchanan 

Harkin 

O'Brien 

Burgener 

Harrington 

Ottinger 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hastings 

Passman 

Burton,  John 

Hawkins 

Pettis 

Butler 

Hubert 

Poage 

Byron 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pressler 

Carr 

Hefner 

Qule 

Carter 

Heinz 

QuUlen 

Cederberg 

Henderson 

RandaU 

ChappeU 

HUlla 

Regula 

Clancy 

Hlnsbaw 

Richmond 

Clausen, 

Holt 

Robinson 

DonH. 

Hubbard 

Rogers 

Clawson,  Del 

Hughes 

Rousselot 

Cochran 

Hutchinson 

Runnels 

Cohen 

Hyde 

Ruppe 

Collins,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Rarasln 

Oonable 

Jacobs 

Satterfleld 

Conlan 

Jarman 

Schneebell 

Conyers 

Jeffords 

Scbulze 

Coughim 

Johnson.  Colo.  Sebellua 

Crane 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sbrlver 

Dantel,  Dan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sbtuter 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Kasten 

Slkes 

de  la  Garza 

Kastenmeier 

Skubitz 

Dell  urns 

Kelly 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Dent 

Kemp 

Snyder 

Derwlnskl 

Ketchum 

Spence 

Devlne 

Keys 

Stanton. 

Dickinson 

Kindness 

J.  WUliam 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Lagom&rsino 

Steelman 

duPont 

Latta 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Levltas 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Emery 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Stratton 

English 

Long,  Md. 

Stuckey 

Erlenbom 

Lott 

SuUivan 

Each 

Lujan 

Symms 

Evans,  Ind. 

McClory 

Taloott 
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Tkylor.  Uo. 

Walsh 

WUaon,  C.  H. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Wampler 

Winn 

Tbon« 

Whltebiirst 

Wydler 

Traen 

Whlttcn 

Wylle 

Vander  Jagt 

Wiggins 

Waggonner 

Wilson.  Bob 

Toung,  Fla. 

NOT  VOTING— 17 


Praser  Mathls 

Hanha  Mosher 

Heckler,  Mass.  Peyser 

Kartb  BaUsback 

Litton  Rbodes 

McEwen  Waxman 


Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Cleveland 
KsMeman 
Pary 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Waxman  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota  against. 

Mr.  Peyser  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman  against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Mathls. 
Mr.  Litton  with  B^.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Harsba. 
Mr.  Fraser  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr.  Mosher  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  STUCKEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  AOAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  aU  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  466. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJi.  8841.  An  act  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8841)  enUUed  "An  act  to 
extend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Talmado*.  Mr.  McGovbhn, 
Mr.  Aluh,  Mr.  Clakk,  Mr.  Leaht.  Mr. 
DoLi.  »4r.  Bkllmon,  and  Mr.  Helms  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  10585,  INCREASE  OP  TEM- 
PORARY LIMIT  ON  PUBLIC  DEBT 
UNTIL  MARCH   15,   1976 

Mr.  EOT  iT  .TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  861  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.   RXS.    801 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
2(1)  (6),  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bUl  (HJl.  10685)  to  Increase  the  tem- 
porary debt  limitation  until  March  16,  1976, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5,  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shaU  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1058S 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shaU  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta),  pending  which  I  srield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mrv'BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  important  rule  and  I  think  the  de- 
bate/and the  issue  that  will  be  made, 
as  B  understand,  on  this  rule  are  crit- 
ically important.  I  think  what  the  House 
does  on  the  matter  made  in  order  by 
the  rule  again  is  even  more  important. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  considera- 
tion of  a  new  resolution  to  increase  the 
debt  limit.  I  find  that  there  are  many 
Members  who  do  not  understand  that 
this  action  Is  an  action  whereby  the 
House  and  the  Senate  ratify  and  indi- 
cate their  willingness  to  pay  debts  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  have  already 
been  incurred. 

There  are  many  people,  and  I  am  one 
of  them,  who  feel  that  it  is  not  sensible 
or  rational  to  have  a  debt  limit,  that  it 
does  not  serve  any  useful  purpose,  be- 
cause all  that  the  debt  limit  and  the 
need  to  increase  it  every  6  months  or  a 
year  does  is  give  an  opportunity  for  peo- 
ple to  cast  a  vote  saying,  "I  do  not  like 
the  spending  that  has  been  going  on." 

Now,  if  we  fail  over  time  to  provido  for 
the  necessary  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
which  resulted  from  our  own  actions  and 
the  expenditures  wliich  resulted  from  the 
laws  that  we  passed,  the  United  States, 
and  not  New  York,  would  fail  to  pay 
its  bills.  It  would  be  an  extraordinarily 
serious  situation. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  occasions 
on  which  the  House  has  failed  once  to 
Increase  the  debt  limit.  There  has  never 
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been,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have 
checked  it  on  occasion,  even  one  oc> 
csision,  when  the  House  twice  has  turned 
down  the  debt  limit  increstse  necessary 
to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  pay 
our  bills. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  House  should 
be  very  careful  about  what  it  does  to- 
day. I  am  not  going  to  anticipate  what 
I  think  will  happen  on  the  other  side. 
There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  an  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  vote  down  the 
previous  question  and  to  substitute  for 
this  rule  another  rule  which  would  make 
it  possible  to  have  a  vote  on  a  ceiling  on 
expenditures.  I  want  that  to  develop  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  discuss  that  matter,  as 
I  will  in  the  time  that  I  will  reserve 
to  myself  now;  but  I  think  it  is  terribly 
important  to  recognize  that  the  vote  to- 
day is  very  significant  and  very  signifi- 
cant in  two  respects.  If  the  proposal  to 
substitute  another  rule  is  pursued,  as  I 
expect  it  to  be,  I  will  have  something 
further  to  say  about  that  aspect  of  the 
matter.  For  the  moment.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  this  rule 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate  <hi 
HR.  10585.  increase  of  temporary  limit 
on  public  debt  imtil  March  15,  1976.  In 
order  that  the  bill  might  be  considered 
today,  the  3-day  rule  is  waived,  and  there 
is  also  a  waiver  of  clause  5,  rule  XXI, 
dealing  with  appropriations  on  a  legisla- 
tive bill.  Tills  waiver  is  needed  as  in  the 
past  because  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  rule. 
As  we  all  know,  on  October  29  of  this 
year,  the  House  defeated  a  temporary 
debt  increase  by  a  vote  of  178  "yeas"  to 
217  "nays."  Now  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  come  back  with  another 
increase  in  the  temporary  debt  to  $595 
billion  through  March  15.  1976.  On  June 
30.  1971.  our  debt  limit  was  $395  billion. 
In  less  than  5  years,  our  debt  limit  has 
increased  $200  billion— an  increase  of  50 
percent.  And  our  interest  on  the  debt 
nms  about  $100  million  a  day. 

Yesterday,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
met  to  consider  the  rule  request  on  this 
bill  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee (Ml  Ways  and  Means.  He  had  been 
instructed  by  his  committee  to  request  a 
rule,  and  I  will  quote  from  his  letter: 

.  .  .  that  the  Chairman  be  Instructed  to 
request  an  open  rule,  providing  for  one  hour 
of  debate  to  be  equaUy  divided,  waiving  the 
necessary  point  of  order  on  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  and  that  the  Chairman  be 
further  instructed  to  Inform  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  the  Minority  has  requested  and 
the  Committee  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  Rules  Committee  making  in  order  one 
amendment  to  be  offered  on  the  floor  for 
a  spending  ceUlng  limitation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  moticm  was  made  at 
that  meeting  to  report  the  rule  as  re- 
quested, but  this  motion  failed  on  a  party 
line  vote  of  4  to  8. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  down  the  previous  questicm  so  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Andes- 
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son)  may  o£Fer  a  substitute  rule  which 
would  make  in  order  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  $395  billion  spending  ceiling 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  oppose  this  rule  and  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  down 
the  previous  question  so  that  we  can 
offer  a  substitute  rule  which  will  permit 
the  offering  of  a  spending  ceiling  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  limit  bill.  The  substi- 
tute rule  which  I  have  drafted  and  am 
prepared  to  offer  is  nearly  identical  to 
that  requested  by  the  Wajrs  and  Means 
Committee  but  rejected  by  the  Rules 
Committee.  It  would  permit  the  offering 
of  a  new  section  3  to  the  debt  limit  bill 
setting  a  $395 -billion  maximum  outlay 
ceiling  for  fiscal .  1977.  But  because  ^- 
jections  were  raised  to  this  amendment 
in  the  Rules  Committee,  particularly  by 
the  chairman  of  our  Budget  Committee, 
I  offered  a  further  amendment  to  this 
language  which  will  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  our  new  congressional  budget 
process. , 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee expressed  concern  that  setting  such  a 
spending  ceiling  now  for  fiscal  year  1977 
before  the  adoption  of  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Budget  Act.  In  response  to  a  question  I 
raised,  he  also  expressed  the  view  that  it 
is  doubtful  the  Budget  Committee  could 
in  any  way  alter  this  statutory  ceiling  by 
a  mere  concurrent  resolution.  In  response 
to  his  first  point,  it  was  brought  out  that 
there  is  no  question  that  the  Congress 
can  waive  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act; 
we  have  already  done  it  on  numerous 
occasions.  What  must  be  asked  on  any 
such  waiver  is  whether  It  will  ultimately 
help  or  hinder  our  own  budget  process; 
and  I  think  in  this  case  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  that  such  a  ceiling  will  greatly 
assist  us  in  our  budget  decisions  next 
year.  The  budget  committee  now  provides 
guidance  to  every  committee  of  the 
House.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  House 
in  turn  cannot  provide  giddance  to  the 
Budget  Committee  or  why  we  should  have 
to  wait  for  submission  of  the  President's 
budget  to  set  our  overall  spending  goals 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  response  to  the  second  point.  I  think 
the  chairman  may  be  correct  in  stating 
that  this  statutory  ceiling  is  too  inflexi- 
ble and  may  not  permit  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  act  in  a  realistic  manner  imder 
changing  circumstances.  It  was  with  this 
in  mind  that  I  offered  new  language 
which  will  insure  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  not  put  in  a  straitjacket  so  that 
it  cannot  fimction  effectively.  So,  in  ad- 
dition to  setting  a  $395  billion  outlay 
ceiling,  my  amendment  adds  the  follow- 
ing words: 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  to  preclude  an  adjustment 
In  this  outlay  ceUing  under  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C. 
1301),  should  changed  economic  conditions 
warrant  such  an  adjustment. 


In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
set  a  spending  goal  of  $395  billion,  we 
clearly  recognize,  as  the  Budget  Act  rec- 
ognizes, that  changing  conditions  may 
warrant  some  adjustments  in  that  figure, 
and  we  clearly  preserve  the  right  of  our 
Budget  Committees  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations. I  offer  this  amendment  in 
the  spirit  of  compromise  as  one  who  was 
deeply  involved  in  putting  through  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  in  the  last  Congress 
and  wha  wants  to  see  it  work;  but  also 
as  one  who  is  very  sjnmpathetic  to  the 
need  to  act  now  to  curb  the  growth  in 
Federal  spending  through  such  an  early 
commitment  to  an  overall  spending  ceil- 
ing. I  do  not  accept  the  argument  of  those 
who  say  such  spending  ceilings  were 
meaningless  in  the  past  and  therefore 
always  will  be.  The  difference  today  is 
that  we  have  a  congressional  budget 
process  and  committees  which  are  ca- 
pable of  making  such  ceilings  meaning- 
ful and  workable.  Those  committees  and 
that  process  were  established  to  serve 
the  Congress  and  we  have  every  right, 
indeed  an  obligation,  to  give  them  the 
type  of  guidance  provided  in  this  spend- 
ing ceiling  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  have  offered  this  substitute  com- 
promise rule  out  of  a  deep  concern  not 
only  about  the  growth  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, but  also  because  of  my  genuine  con- 
cern about  the  fate  of  this  debt  limit  bill 
as  well  as  the  pending  tax  legislation. 
It  has  all  become  one  big  ball  of  wax,  and 
I  think  the  economic  linkage  between  the 
three  is  obvious  and  justified.  But  we 
have  a  major  decision  to  make  today  as 
to  whether  that  ball  of  wax  will  continue 
to  be  a  partisan  political  football  or 
whether  we  will  convert  it  into  a  medi- 
cine ball  to  improve  the  health  of  our 
economy  and  our  relations  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  I  frankly  do  not  think 
the  American  people  are  interested  in 
the  partisan  games  we  play;  they  want 
to  see  us  working  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  coopera- 
tion and  compromise,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country.  If  we  adopt  the  substitute 
rule  I  am  proposing,  and  the  amendment 
it  would  make  in  order,  I  think  we  can 
avoid  further  confrontation  and  dead- 
lock, and  arrive  at  a  solution  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  President  while  pre- 
serving our  own  constitutional  preroga- 
tives. We  can  have  a  debt  ceiling  bill,  a 
sensible  and  flexible  spending  ceiling,  said 
pave  the  way  for  enactment  of  the  tax- 
cut  extension.  I  therefore  urge  defeat  of 
the  previous  question  so  that  this  com- 
promise rule  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  stated,  I 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  oppose  any  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act 
which  would  permit  placing  a  fiscal  year 
1977  expenditure  ceiling  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing bill.  I  continue  to  oppose  any  rule 
which  would  make  such  an  amendment 
in  order  because  it  violates  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 


that  the  debt  ceiling  should  be  passed.  Z 
voted  for  it  Ijefore.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
it  again.  I  do  not  think  the  workings  of 
the  (government  should  cease  wHfen  need 
to  increase  a  debt  ceiling  necessary  to 
cover  the  expenditures  which  have  been 
voted  by  the  Congress. 

I  urge  that  the  previous  question  be 
voted  for.  I  oppose  the  substitute  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois — and  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  he  has  attempted 
to  make  some  variations  in  it  from  what 
was  offerea  yesterday. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
exist:  As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  the 
concurrent  resolution  provides  a  ceiling 
binding  on  the  Congress  only. 

The  enactment  of  a  statutory  ceihng. 
which  would  be  a  bill  passed  by  both 
Houses  and  signed  by  the  President, 
could  and  would  have  a  constitutional 
effect  on  what  the  Houses  could  do 
themselves. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  effect  of  the 
proc>osed  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  lUinois  <Mr. 
Anderson)  would  be.  For  example,  could 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
supersede  such  a  statutory  lid? 

Further,  it  leaves  unsettled  the  re- 
lationship of  an  expenditure  ceiling 
binding  on  the  executive  branch  and 
a  possible  subsequent  expenditure  ceiling 
binding  only  on  the  Congress.  We  could 
have  a  statutory  limit  and  a  differing 
congressional  concurrent  resolution. 

The  amendment  does  not  indicate 
whether  the  statutory  expenditure  ceil- 
ing is  subject  to  the  impoundment  pro- 
visions of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoimdment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
which  gives  the  Congress  the  reponsibil- 
ity  to  act  on  budget  rescissions.  If  the 
Congress  were  to  reject  rescissions  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  this  were  to 
cause  spending  to  exceed  the  expendi- 
ture level  set  by  the  amendment  made  in 
order  by  the  resoluticm  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  .  the  Execu- 
tive might  unwittingly  be  unable  to  com- 
ply with  the  statutory  ceiling. 

As  we  can  see.  the  amendment  raises 
so  many  questions  of  constitutional  and 
statutory  interpretation  that  it  should 
not  be  considered  at  all  at  this  time.  It 
is  a  nongermane  amendment  to  the  debt 
ceiling  bill.  It  would  grossly  impinge 
upon  the  process  of  trying  to  set  an  out- 
lay limit  for  fiscal  year  1977.  which  we 
expect  to  do  next  spring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  are 
aware  f^om  having  just  been  through 
the  budget  resolution  how  difficult  It  Is 
to  set  a  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1976.  I 
have  repeatedly  indicated  to  the  House 
and  to  the  C7(»nmittee  on  Rules  and  to 
the  public  that  the  Congress  will  set  a 
ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1977.  It  may  well 
be  within  the  ceiling  limitation  that  is 
requested  by  the  President  or  it  may  well 
be  that  this  is  not  possible. 

For  example,  if  we  were  to  accept  the 
President's  present  proposal  of  a  $28 
billion  tax  cut.  with  the  expenditure 
ceiling  we  have  now,  we  would  add  $5 
billion  to  the  deficit.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  do  that. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  He  has  been  In  agreement 
with  this  position,  and  so  has  his  com- 
mittee. I  would,  hope  that  we  would  not 
put  this  expenditure  ceiling  on  the  debt 
ceiling.  The  debt  ceiling  now  fits  with- 
in the  budget  resolution  as  it  has  passed 
the  House.  We  have  placed  a  debt  ceil- 
ing Ogure  within  that  resolution,  and 
that  will  be  met,  I  am  certain,  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
proposal  they  have  made  is  within  it. 
We  are  trying  to  control  spending. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  close  by 
saying  this:  We  have  a  very  elaborate 
procedure  which  is  now  underway  for 
setting  the  celling  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
The  ciurent  services  budget  from  the 
President  required  under  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  just  arrived  on  No- 
vember 10  of  this  week.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee Is  analyzing  those  figures.  The 
President  and  his  people  have  not  yet 
presented  their  proposal  to  us  as  to  where 
they  want  to  cut. 

I  might  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  that  I  under- 
stand what  this  problem  and  his  desire 
is,  and  I  understand  the  President's  de- 
sire to  impose  an  expenditure  ceiling  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  But  that  cannot  be  done 
yet.  We  do  not  have  the  figures  concern- 
ing where  they  would  like  to  cut. 

I  am  certain  that  if  the  President 
wants  to  reach  this  figure  of  $395  billion, 
looking  at  the  cxirrent  services  budget 
which  we  just  got,  it  is  going  to  require 
rescissions,  and  It  Is  going  to  require 
changing  some  mandatory  programs  that 
are  presently  in  existoice. 

So  if  we  place  a  ceiling  in  this  bill,  is 
that  an  Instruction  to  the  Executive  to 
■Qot  spend?  In  other  words,  does  it  per- 
mit impoundment  imder  this  act?  I  think 
that  Is  a  possibility,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  intention  of  the  gentleman. 
Is  the  amendment  intended  as  an  in- 
struction to  the  committees  that  when 
the  President's  budget  comes  up,  they 
must  change  the  presently  existing  per- 
manent appropriations? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House  it- 
self not  vote  for  the  substitute,  and  that, 
even  more  importantly,  it  will  vote  for 
the  previous  question  so  that  the  rule 
will  be  adopted.  Once  the  rule  is  adopted, 
we  can  extend  the  debt  ceiling  for  the 
period  of  time  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  complete  support 
of  the  bill.  I  hope  that  my  explanation 
indicates  why  it  was  that  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  and  sup- 
ported the  rule  that  is  coming  out  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  hope  that  rule 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHireEBELi) . 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 

in  supfwrt  of  the  Anderson  substitute. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  little  previous 

history   of   spending-ceUing  action  on 

Ways  and  Means  bills. 

In  1968  the  President  requested  a  10- 
percent  surcharge  Increase  in  oiu-  Income 
taxation  to  help  pay  for  the  Vietnam 


war.  At  that  time  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mn,Ls),  the  chairman, 
would  not  move  for  6  or  8  months  imtll 
there  was  some  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  House  that  we  would  reduce 
our  projected  spending.  He  thought  that 
if  we  had  a  tax  increase,  we  should  have 
a  commensurate  reduction  in  our  spend- 
ing. At  that  time  the  House  approved 
a  $6  billion  reduction  in  our  spending 
at  the  same  time  that  they  moved  on  the 
tax  increase. 

Later,  in  1973,  on  another  debt-celling 
biU,  H.R.  16810,  the  debt  ceiling  was  in- 
creasied  by  $15  billion.  This  was  the 
vehicle  by  which  a  study  was  mtide  re- 
garding creation  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  that  we  have  been  discussing 
today.  A  spending  ceiling  of  $250  billion 
was  put  on  that  legislation.  Therefore, 
on  two  different  bills,  first,  on  a  tax  bill, 
and  second,  on  a  debt-ceiling  bill,  we 
had  spending  restrictions  enacted,  so 
this  is  nothing  new.  The  House  has  done 
this  twice  in  recent  history,  and  the 
question  is.  Why  not  do  it  now? 

Certainly,  if  we  read  the  message  from 
back  home,  there  is  no  question  that  it 
should  be  done  now.  The  people  say  to 
me  when  I  go  back  home.  "You  fellows 
Increase  yoiu-  own  salaries  overnight. 
Why  do  you  not  stop  Federal  spending?" 
I  have  answered.  "According  to  our 
present  procedure,  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  it  until  next  May  15." 

They  said,  "What  are  you  talking 
about?  Do  you  mean  we  have  to  wait 
6  months  in  order  to  get  some  action  on 
a  spending  ceiling  while  you  raise  your 
salaries  overnight?" 

The  public  is  not  going  to  stand  for 
this,  I  can  assure  the  Members. 

Just  to  quote  some  authority,  I  would 
like  to  read  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  October  22 
1975,  as  follows: 

It  is  evident  that  there  Is  a  sizable  snow- 
ball of  political  and  economic  conservatism 
rolling  across  the  nation. 

At  the  moment  it  Is  uniting  the  Republi- 
cans and  dividing  the  Democrats. 

Nationally  most  of  the  liberal  Democrats 
are  stUl  talking  In  favor  of  big  government, 
bigger  spending,  and  no  turning  back. 

But  liberal  Democratic  governors  and 
mayors  are  beginning  to  respond  to  public 
sentiment  against  massive  bureaucracy,  un- 
controlled deficit  spending,  and  pervasive 
government  Intervention. 

The  Democratic  Governors  of  Cali- 
fornia. New  York,  and  Massachusetts  are 
saying  the  same  thing.  The  Democratic 
Governor  of  Colorado  said  that  he  sees 
the  United  States  heading  toward  an 
economic  Dunldrk  if  it  does  not  return 
to  economic  prudence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  recognized  back 
home  in  the  recent  votes  on  several  bond 
Issues  that  came  up  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. About  95  percent  of  them  were 
turned  down  because  the  public  is  turned 
off  on  spending. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  politics,  that  there  were  some 
40  Republicans  who  voted  on  Octo- 
ber 29  in  favor  of  the  debt-celling  in- 
crease. I  am  afraid  there  will  not  be  40- 
some  votes  forthcoming  unless  we  get 


some  spending-ceillng  action  in  this  leg- 
islation, as  proposed  by  the  Anderson 
substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  solidly  in  support 
of  the  Anderson  substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  to  defeat  the  previous  question 
on  the  rule  granted  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  on  consideration  of  the  debt 
ceiling  legislation.  The  reason  It  should 
be  supported  is  so  that  a  substitute  rule 
can  be  offered  to  the  House  which  would 
allow  a  vote  on  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  a  spending  ceiling  of 
$395  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1977. 

As  Members  know,  the  President  in 
his  recent  tax  message  to  the  Congress 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  $28  billion  tax 
cut  for  the  calendar  year  1976  and  at 
the  same  time  called  for  the  enactment 
of  a  spending  cut  for  fiscal  year  1977  of 
the  same  amount  limiting  budget  out- 
lays for  that  fiscal  year  to  $395  billion. 
Republicans  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conunittee  made  nimierous  efforts  to 
make  the  tax  cuts  contained  in  the  tax 
legislation  contingent  upon  enactment  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  by  the  Congress 
providing  for  a  spending  limitation  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1977  of  $395  billion.  In 
every  case,  they  were  ruled  out  of  order 
on  the  basis  that  the  tying  of  tax  cuts  to 
an  unrelated  contingency  within  the 
province  of  the  Budget  Committee  was 
nongermane.  Even  an  effort  to  direct  the 
chairman  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  asking  that  the  com- 
mittee add  a  new  title  to  the  tax  bill  pro- 
viding the  fiscal  year  1977  spending  limit, 
was  voted  down. 

Thus,  it  became  necessary  for  Repub- 
licans to  take  another  approach  and  that 
approach  was  embodied  in  the  request 
for  a  rule  which  would  make  in  order  on 
the  floor,  an  amendment  which  would 
add  a  new  section  to  the  debt  limit  leg- 
islation providing  for  the  spending  ceil- 
ing In  fiscal  year  1977. 

At  the  Rules  Conmilttee  yesterday,  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  took  place  re- 
garding the  problem  that  would  be  pre- 
sented by  allowing  a  vote  on  the  spending 
limitation  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  made  the  argument  that 
an  amendment  setting  a  ceiling  at  this 
time  would,  in  effect,  torpedo  the  budget 
process.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Budget 
Act  provides  a  specific  mechanism  for 
dealing  with  Federal  spending  and  that 
that  mechanism  which  will  not  deal  with 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1977  until  May 
15  of  next  year  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed in  its  normal  course.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  establishment  of  a 
spending  ceiling  at  this  time  is  supple- 
mental to  and  not  in  conflict  with  the 
budget  process.  As  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Conunittee.  I  would  say  that  if 
anything,  it  corrects  a  defect  in  the 
budget  process,  namely,  that  there  is  not 
now  a  mechanism  for  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  to  decide  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  how  much  will  be 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government.  Most 
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businesses  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
must  project  their  income  and  outgo,  the 
amount  of  cash  flow  they  will  have,  the 
amount  they  will  have  to  borrow,  and 
then  go  about  establishing  their  priori- 
ties to  live  within  those  parameters. 

The  Federal  budget  process  on  the 
other  hand  is  merely  one  of  reconcilia- 
tion of  what  Congress  has  decided  to  do 
along  the  way  and  can  be  likened  to  the 
situation  in  which  various  members  of 
the  family  have  checkbooks  which  allow 
them  to  draw  on  the  same  account,  but 
no  mechanism  for  determining  how 
much  is  in  the  account. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ma- 
jority party  Is  simply  unwilling  to  face 
the  facts  of  life  regarding  Government 
spending.  As  was  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor by  Roscoe  Drummond.  congressional 
Democrats  are  out  of  step  with  Demo- 
cratic officeholders  in  State  capitols  and 
cities  around  the  country  who  have  fi- 
nally realized  that  the  time  has  come 
when  (jrovemment  can  no  longer  be 
called  upon  to  finance  programs  designed 
to  solve  all  the  Nation's  Uls.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Democratic  majority  in  Con- 
gress is  late  in  getting  the  word  that  is 
now  prevalent  in  the  United  States, 
namely,  that  we  must  cut  Government 
spending.  The  resolution  which  wUl  be 
offered  if  the  previous  question  is  de- 
feated, is  one  which  not  only  allows  a 
vote  on  the  spending  ceiling,  but  also 
takes  into  accoimt  the  fact  we  do  have 
a  budget  process  in  place  and  it  should 
be  accommodated.  This  latter  featvire  is 
dealt  within  the  language  in  the  reso- 
lution which  states : 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  to  preclude  an  adjustment  In  this  outlay 
celling  under  procedures  established  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  should  changed  economic 
conditions  warrant  such  an  adjustment. 

The  thrust  of  this  language  which  was 
recommended  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  to  assure  that 
should  conditions  warrant  an  alteration 
in  the  maximum  budget  outlay  figure 
later  next  year,  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  be  able  to  so  reconunend 
and  the  Congress  would  be  able  to  make 
the  necessary  changes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Budget  Act  and  should 
allay  the  fears  of  those  who  claim  that  a 
vote  on  the  spending  ceiling  now  will,  in 
effect,  destroy  the  budget  control  pro- 
cedures that  were  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  those  of  us  who  worked  on 
the  formulation  of  the  budget  commit- 
tees. 

Finally,  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  may  be  the  only  opportimity 
they  will  have  during  this  session  or  next 
to  display  congressionsQ  intent  to  deal 
with  the  fiscal  problems  facing  this  coun- 
try. The  dilemma  of  not  facing  the  hard 
issues  would  be  refiected  not  only  in  the 
economic  posture  of  the  Nation,  but  at 
tfie  polls  next  November  as  well.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  defeat  the 
previous  question  on  the  rule  and  sup- 
port the  substitute  resolution  which  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

CXXI 2278— Put  St 


Mr.  liATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
for  this  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  cus- 
tomarily vote  for  debt  ceiling  amend- 
ments, even  though  I  do  not  support  the 
excessive  levels  of  spending  that  make 
them  necessary.  I  know,  as  every  Mem- 
ber here  knows,  that  the  debts  have  to 
be  paid  after  we  have  spent  the  money. 
But.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  this 
debt  limit  extension  today  unless  an  ex- 
pense limit  is  added. 

I  am  weary  of  being  the  responsible 
one  who  votes  for  borrowing  to  pay  ex- 
penses incurred  by  other  Members  who 
find  it  necessary  to  "stimulate  the  econ- 
omy." or  do  great  acts  of  charity  for  our 
society.  Without  an  expense  limit.  I  am 
gohig  to  let  those  who  have  danced  pay 
this  piper. 

Therefore,  I  urge  every  Member  in  this 
House  to  vote  "no"  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion so  that  an  expenditure  ceiling  can 
be  added. 

The  issue  is  quite  clear.  A  "yes"  vote 
on  the  previous  question  is  a  vote  for 
spending  as  usual,  for  soaring  deficits 
and  for  another  record  round  of 
inflation. 

A  "yes"  vote  on  the  debt  ceiling,  ab- 
sent an  expense  limit,  is  also  a  vote  for 
imrestricted  spending.  Every  Member 
who  makes  that  vote,  or  the  "yes"  vote  on 
the  previous  question,  will  have  to  an- 
swer to  his  or  her  constituency  for  it. 

I  am  also  wearying  of  hearing  how  an 
expense  limit  here  is  nongermane,  or  be- 
yond the  jiu-isdiction  of  this  committee 
or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  Those  are  artful  dodges  to  be 
sure,  but  dodges  nonetheless. 

Our  constituents,  the  American  people, 
do  not  want  dodges.  They  do  not  imder- 
stand  jurisdictional  problems.  They  do 
not  want  to  hear  about  our  procedural 
problems.  They  do  not  want  excuses 
about  the  things  we  cannot  do.  They  see 
the  $75  billion  deficit,  and  now  they  want 
to  know  what  we  can  do. 

They  have  seen  us  put  pro  football  on 
TV  in  24  hours.  They  have  seen  us  raise 
our  own  pay  without  raising  our  voices. 
They  have  seen  us  fight  an  undeclared 
war  without  procedural  or  jurisdictional 
interference. 

The  American  people  know  the  Con- 
gress is  the  sovereign  body  of  the  United 
States.  They  know  that  (Congress  can  set 
a  spending  limit  if  it  wants  to. 

Whoever  votes  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion or  for  the  debt  limit  without  a 
spending  Umit  can  raise  all  the  proce- 
dural excuses  he  wishes.  He  can  dodge, 
and  he  can  rim,  but  he  cannot  hide. 

The  people  know  the  game  this  time. 
They  want  that  spending  limit.  They 
want  it  now.  They  know  Congress  can 
do  it.  And  they  know  Congress  probably 
will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  do 


not  think  that  I  will  need  the  full  3  min- 
utes. 

I  would  Uke  to  associate  myself  with 
the  splendid  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

The  issue  here  is  pretty  clear,  I  think. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  have  to  say  "enough." 

Far  from  downgrading  the  budget  re- 
form procedure,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  would  appreciate  some  instruc- 
tions from  this  House,  because  if  we  want 
the  Budget  Committee  to  function  prop- 
erly, then  we  have  to  know  what  level  of 
spending  the  House  would  like  to  see  us 
establish  for  1977. 

There  are  variables  within  which  we 
have  to  work,  but  guidance  from  the 
House  should  be  an  important  part  of 
the  budget  reform  process.  Unless  we  get 
that  guidance  in  some  form  through  an 
expenditure  ceiling  in  this  bill  or  on  some 
other  bill — and  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  one — I  suspect 
this  issue  will  come  back  to  haunt  us 
time  after  time  as  we  slip  and  slide  far- 
ther and  farther  down  the  scale  of  fiscal 
respectability. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House 
will  vote  down  the  previous  question  so 
that  we  can  deal  with  this  expenditure 
ceiling  issue  directly  on  this  particular 
bill,  rather  than  having  it  complicate 
future  Issues  like,  for  Instance,  the  tax 
cut-tax  reform  measure. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steicer)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  applaud  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  with 
whom  I  should  like  to  be  associated. 

Let  me,  if  I  can,  simply  give  the  Mem- 
bers my  own  perspective  on  why  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  House  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  on  this  issue. 
The  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  and  the  argimient  of  our 
friend,  the  distinguished  and  very  able 
member  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling) 
both  miss  the  point.  The  issue  at  this 
point  Is  not  whether  we  think  it  ought  to 
be  adopted  or  not.  because  that  is  an 
Issue  on  which  one  can  make  a  judgment 
when  he  has  a  chance  to  vote.  The  issue 
is  whether  or  not  this  House,  through 
this  vehicle  of  voting  down  the  previous 
question — ^whlch  I  admit  Is  Imperfect  and 
not  what  I  think  ought  to  have  been 
done — will  give  a  chance  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  express  their  views  one 
way  or  the  other,  procedurally  or  non- 
procedurally,  substantively  or  nonsub- 
stantively,  on  the  issue  of  the  spending 
ceiling.  I  cannot  vote  for  the  debt  celling 
if  this  House  is  refused  the  chance  to 
deal  with  the  issue,  and  that  is  the  whole 
point  of  what  this  argument  is  all  about 
this  afternoon. 

It  is  tragic  there  are  so  few  Members 
here.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  miss  the  elo- 
quent arguments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  or  the  deeply  felt  argimients 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  But  all 
of  the  arguments  made  against  the  con- 
cept of  voting  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion, thus  precluding  the  Members  of  this 
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House  from  exercising  a  rational,  reason- 
ed judgment  on  the  issue  of  a  spending 
ceiling,  fall  on  deaf  ears  insofar  as  any 
of  us  are  concerned  who  did  vote  for  the 
debt  ceiling  the  last  time,  who  cannot 
vote  for  the  debt  ceiling  this  time  if  the 
House  is  not  even  given  a  shot  on  making 
its  own  mind  up  on  what  we  want  to  do 
on  this  issue. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  those  who  appear- 
ed before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  said, 
"We  do  not  object."  Frankly,  they  should 
have  urged  adoption  of  a  rule  making  a 
spending  celling  in  order  but  they  at 
least  were  fair  with  us,  and  I  applaud  the 
chairman  for  that.  But  I  plead  with  the 
House  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion, to  allow  the  House  to  debate  and 
discuss  and  agree  then  to  make  a  de- 
cision on  whether  to  have  a  spending 
ceiling.  Absent  that,  I  shall  vote  "no." 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  the  balance 
of  his  time?  I  have  only  one  speaker;  I 
am  the  speaker,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  wlU  be  happy  to  give 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boi- 
ling) the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  per- 
haps, take  this  matter  too  seriously;  but 
I  am,  frankly,  a  little  startled  and  a  little 
shocked  by  the  proceedings  I  have  ob- 
served for  a  couple  of  days  on  this  mat- 
ter. In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  Is  clear, 
and  I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  will  support 
me,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  representing  the 
committee,  said  that  they  would  have  no 
objection  if  the  Committee  on  Rules 
chose  to  grant  such  a  rule  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
However,  I  think  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  supporting  the  rule  that  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  disposes  of  one 
misapprehension,  perhaps. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrleldlng. 

I  did  not  quite  hear  the  answer  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  BOLLma.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  to  make  it  clearer. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
toe  record  should  be  crystal  clear  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  asked 
for  a  rule  on  this  measure,  and  in  that 
request  they  said  that  we  as  a  commit- 
tee would  not  object  if  the  Committee 
on  Rules  made  the  amendment  in  order. 

We  did  not  request  them  to  do  so  and 
the  f  uU  substance  of  our  request  was  that 


there  would  be  no  opposition  on  our  part 
if  the  Rules  Committee  wen<  that  way. 
However,  the  option  was  totally  up  to 
the  Rules  Committee.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee made  their  decision.  My  instruc- 
tions under  that  request  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  are  very  clear: 
To  support  the  rule  in  this  Instance. 

Mr.  BOLLma.  Mr.  Speaker,  second, 
I  would  like  to  describe  what  occurred 
in  the  Rules  Committee.  Initially  it  was 
proposed  as  a  substitute  that  there  be  a 
hard  ceiling  of  $395  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  That  fiscal  year  1977  begins  on 
October  1  of  next  year. 

When  it  was  clear  that  that  resolution 
was  not  going  to  go  anywhere,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  proposed  a  modified 
ceiling  with  language  which  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  repeat  but  it  was  not  precisely 
the  language  that  appears  in  this  pro- 
posal. 

There  are  two  things  at  issue  here.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  what  the 
public  thinks  about  spending.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  public  thinks  about 
spending  or  what  the  public  will  think 
next  year,  but  I  do  know  that  everyone 
of  the  people  who  have  spoken  on  this 
matter  on  the  floor  of  this  House  does 
not  want  to  misrepresent  the  facts. 

No.  1,  the  $395  billion  ceiling  for  that 
fiscal  year  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
mipossible  of  attainment.  This  docu- 
ment is  the  current  services  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1977  sent  up  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  required  by  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act.  In  this  docu- 
ment the  estimates  are  given  in  four  dif- 
ferent versions. 

One  of  them,  the  one  that  is  detailed 
when  it  is  examined  indicates  that  on  a 
current  services  basis— and  what  that 
current  services  estimates  do  is  esti- 
mate Federal  expenditures,  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  as  the  anticipated  costs 
of  continuing  ongoing  Federal  programs 
and  activiUes  at  current  levels  without 
policy  changes. 

The  OMB  gives  only  the  details  of  one 
of  Its  four  alternatives.  The  alterna- 
tives are  a  variety  of  high  inflation/high 
xmemployment,  low  inflation/high  un- 
employment, and  so  forth.  But  the  one 
on  which  they  give  the  details  comes  out 
with  expenditures,  automatic  expendi- 
tures which  are  based  on  inflation  and 
a  few  other  factors  of  $414.5  billion. 

To  impose  a  ceiling  now  on  the  fis- 
cal year  1977  is  to  pretend  to  the  pSb- 

A  V, ,  ^®  ^^  *"  some  miraculous 
fashion  reduce  spending  below  that  fig- 
ure  and  below  an  absolute  minimum  fig- 
ure that  comes  out  to  be  $399.2  billion. 
So  my  first  contention  dealing  witti 
the  facts  submitted  by  this  administra- 
Vnil  ^  "***  ^  ^e  take  the  fiscal  year 
^!,®*®'l?*"^'"^^  °^  ^373.8  billion  and 
aad  to  them  the  administration's  exten- 
sion of  that  into  the  next  fiscal  year 
only  for  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement, unemployment  insurance  Fed- 
eral civilian  and  military  retirement 
veterans-  benefits,  medicare,  medicaid' 
net  interest,  and  farm  income  stabiliza- 
tion, we  come  out  with  a  figure  of  $399  2 
billion,  which  means  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  drastically  curtail  other  pro- 


grams not  among  those  I  have  just  enu- 
merated or  in  fact  cut  these  programs 
themselves  drastically. 

Now,  I  happen  to  think  that  the  public 
has  a  right  to  be  disturbed  about  the 
way  the  Congress  functions.  I  think  the 
public  expects  the  Congress  to  deal  with 
this  matter  in  a  reasonable  fashion.  We 
just  finished  doing  this  with  a  law  that 
we  passed  over  400  votes  to  a  relatively 
few,  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act.  Now  we  are  going  to  tell  them 
that  this  ceUlng  of  $395  billion  has  mean- 
ing and  significance,  when  the  facts 
furnished  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
the  OMB  make  it  clear  they  do  not  have 
meaning. 

Then  furthermore,  and  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  good  faith  of  anybody,  the  reso- 
lution proposed  to  be  oflfered  if  the  pre- 
vious question  is  voted  down,  can  only 
do  one  of  two  things.  It  can  either  pre- 
tend to  do  something  it  cannot  do  with 
a  ceiling  that  cannot  be  reached  in  any 
rational  fashion,  or  it  can  cause  a  series 
of  complicated  lawsuits  that  will  take 
years  to  resolve  ultimately  in  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  only  reason  that  I  take  this  mat- 
ter this  seriously  is  that  I  think  it  is 
terribly  important  for  us  not  to  engage 
in  shadow  boxing  with  the  people  of  this 
country  when  they  are  concerned  about 
deficit  spending.  They  are  concerned 
about  big  government.  I  was  here  and 
observed  those  other  times  when  we  put 
in  ceilings.  I  saw  them  not  work.  I  tliink 
it  would  be  a  disaster  if  having  started 
the  process,  the  difficult  process  which 
has  not  yet  proved  that  it  can  work,  the 
responsible  process  dealing  with  the 
budget  as  a  whole,  which  the  House  has 
successfully  initiated,  we  then  attached 
to  a  debt  ceiling  bill  this  supposed  ceil- 
ing that  is  not  once,  not  twice,  but  thrice 
misleading. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  the  previous 
question  should  be  voted  for,  that  the 
previous  question  should  be  voted  up,  and 
that  when  we  get  to  the  debt  ceiling  mat- 
ter, the  increase,  that  we  stop  playing 
games  and  stop  plajring  chicken  with 
ourselves. 

There  are  Democrats  who  voted 
against  the  last  debt  ceiling  increase,  I 
hear,  because  they  wanted  to  see  the  Re- 
publicans have  to  vote  for  it.  There  are 
Republicans  who  got  down  here  today 
and  said  that  they  were  not  going  to  vote 
for  it  unless  they  got  this  spending  ceil- 
ing. I  find  that  incredible,  because  the 
only  issue  that  is  before  us  on  either 
side,  Democrat  or  Republican,  is  the  is- 
sue of  whether  we  intend  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  American  people,  whether  we 
wish  to  be  deliberate  and  effective  in  our 
actions  or  whether  we  want  to  posture. 
If  we  are  not  prepared  to  honor  the  debts 
of  the  United  States  by  increasing  the 
ceiling,  we  should  just  be  prepared  to 
take  the  responsibility  with  our  votes  for 
voting  down  the  debt  ceiling,  instead  of 
playing  games  on  these  critically  im- 
portant questions. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  taking  this  matter 
so  seriously,  but  I  think  the  credibility  of 
this  institution  is  eroded  enough  with- 
out our  getting  involved  in  this  kind  of 
gamesmanship  on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  221,  nays  185, 
not  voting  27.  as  follows: 


NAYB— 186 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 
Casey 
Chisholm 
CoUins,  ni. 
Conyers 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D' Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
English 
Evana,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Plsher 
Flthian 
Plood 
norio 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Fuqua 
Qlaimo 
Oinn 
Gonzalez 
Oreen 


[Roll  No.  694] 

YEAS— 221 

Gude 

HaU 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magruire 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

JttCCuS 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MoSett 

MoUohan 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

MotU 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeiU 


Ottlnger 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
PattUon,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Risenboover 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santini 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Solarz 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Trazler 
Tsongas 
tnimaxi. 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Weaver 
White 
Wirth 

Worn 

Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 
WUaon.  Tex. 


Abdnor 

Fountain 

Mills 

Alexander 

Frenzel 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Prey 

Montgomery 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gaydos 

Moore 

Archer 

Gibbons 

Moorbead, 

Armstrong 

Gil  man 

Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Ooldwater 

Myers.  Ind. 

Bafalls 

Gradlson 

Myers,  Pa. 

Bauman 

Orassley 

O'Brien 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Guyer 

Passman 

Bell 

Hagedom 

Pettis 

BevUl 

Haley 

Pickle 

Biaggi 

Hamilton 

Poage 

Blester 

Hammer- 

Pressler 

Bo  wen 

schmidt 

Prltchard 

Breaux 

Hansen 

Qule 

Brinkley 

Hastings 

QuUlen 

Broomneld 

Hays,  Ohio 

Regula 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rlnaldo 

Brown,  Ohio 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Robinson 

Broyhill 

Heinz 

Rogers 

Buchanan 

Henderson 

Roiisselot 

Burgener 

HUlis 

Riuinels 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hinshaw 

Ruppe 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Holland 

Sarasin 

Butler 

Holt 

Satterfield 

Byron 

Horton 

Schneebeli 

Carter 

Hubbard 

Schulze 

Cederberg 

Hughes 

Sebelius 

Chappell 

Hutchinson 

Sharp 

Clancy 

Hyde 

Sbrlver 

Clausen, 

Ichord 

Sbuster 

DonH. 

Jacobs 

Skubitz 

Clawson.  Del 

Jarman 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Snyder 

Cohen 

Jenrette 

Spellman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Spence 

Conable 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Stanton, 

Conlan 

Jones,  Okla. 

J.  William 

Conte 

Kasten 

Steelman 

Coughlin 

Kelly 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Crane 

Kemp 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Ketchum 

Stephens 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Kindness 

Stuckey 

de  la  Garza 

Krueger 

Symms 

Derrick 

Lagomarsino 

Talcott 

Derwlnski 

Landrum 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Devine 

Latta 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Dickinson 

Lent 

Thone 

Downing.  Va. 

Lott 

Treen 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Lujan 

Vander  Jagt 

du  Pont 

McClory 

Waggonner 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McCloskey 

Walsh 

Emery 

McCollister 

Wampler 

Erlenborn 

McDade 

Wbalen 

Esch 

McDonald 

Wbltehurst 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McBUnney 

Wbltten 

Fen  wick 

Madigan 

Wiggins 

Pindley 

Mann 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pish 

Martin 

Winn 

Flowers 

Michel 

Wydler 

Plynt 

Mllford 

Wylie 

Porsythe 

MUler,  Ohio 

Young,  Fla. 

NOT  VOXINO— 27 

Andrews, 

Ooodllng 

Patman.  Tex. 

N.  Dak. 

Hamha 

Peyser 

Ashley 

H6bert 

RaUsback 

Clay 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rhodes 

Cleveland 

Karth 

UdaU 

Conn an 

McEwen 

Waxman 

Eshleman 

Mathis 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Pary 

Moakley 

Young,  Alaska 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Mosher 

Fraser 

Nichols 

Messrs.  DERRICK  and  LENT  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PTIENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  257,  nays  149, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  696] 

-^-  YEAS— 267 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Waxman  for.  with  Mr.  Rhodes  against. 

Mr.  Cbarles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Oood- 
llng against. 

Mr.  Kartb  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Mr.  Moakley  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska  against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota  against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman 
against. 

Mr.  Gorman  for.  with  Mr.  Rallsback  against. 

Mr.  Fary  for,  with  Mr.  H6bert  against. 

Mr.  Fraser  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Mosher 
against. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Mathis  against. 

Messrs.  BRODHEAD  and  RICHMOND 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BeviU 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Can- 
Casey 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 

CoUlns,  Hi. 
ComeU 
Cotter 
D'Amoxirs 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Diggs 
DlngeU 
Dodd 
Downing.  Va. 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Bllberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 


Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Glaimo 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gude 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hsirkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mahon 


) 


/mery 
ead.  Pa. 
>n 


Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUford 

MUIer,  CalU. 

Mills 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 


) 

M 

Mi    phy.  ni. 

Mu.phy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

ONeUl 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson.  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
ReuBB 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Risenboover 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santini 
Sarbanes 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Simon 
Slak 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  v. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
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DUman 
Vui  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
▼anlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 


Abdnor 
Andenon,  HI. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Aahbrook 
Bafalla 
Batunan 
Beard,  Turn. 
Btil 
Blester 
BrlnUey 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Obio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Biirgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Butier 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Gonlan 
Oonte 
Coughlln 
Crane 

Daniel,  R.  W. 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downey.  N.Y. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
duPont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Bmery 
BnglUh 
Srlenbom 
Bsch 
Fen  wick 
Flthian 
Florlo 
Flynt 
Foray  the 
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Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whltten 
WUaon,  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 

NAYS— 149 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Oaydos 

Olbbons 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Oradlson 

Orassley 

Oiiyer 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hansen 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

HUUs 

Hlnshaw 

Holland 
Holt 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McDonald 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Martin 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

MitcheU,  N.Y 

Moore 


Wright 
Yates 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTING— 27 


Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Mottl 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

O'Brien 

Pettis 

Poage 

Pressler 

Pritchard 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rogers 
.  Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  WU. 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thone 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Walsh 
Whltehurst 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Cleveland 
Conyera 
Corman 
Eahleman 
Pary 
Praser 
Doodling 


Harsha 

Hubert 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

McEwen 

Mathis 

Mosher 

Nichols 

OUara 

Patman.  Tex. 


Peyser 
RaUsback 
Rhodes 
Scheuer 
Udall 
Waxman 
Wilson.  C.  H. 
Young,  Alaska 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Waxman  for.  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota  against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Cleveland 
against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  for] 
with  Mr.  Goodllng  againat. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Mr.  Corman  for.  with  Mr.  RaUsback  against. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for.  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  NlcboU  for.  with  Mr.  Mathis  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  UDon 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION TO  SIT  WHILE  HOUSE 
IS  IN  SESSION  ON  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  AND  THURSDAY  OP 
NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  be 
permitted  to  meet  while  the  House  is  in 
session  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  OF  SUPREME  COURT 
JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

fMr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
sad,  indeed,  to  have  to  inform  the  House 
of  the  resignation  from  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme   Court    of    Justice    William    O 
Douglas. 

A  personal  friend,  I  know  Justice 
Douglas  as  a  man  of  great  physical  and 
mental  courage.  AU  his  life  he  has  had 
to  fight  to  overcome  physical  handicaps, 
having  conquered  infantile  paralysis  as 
a  young  man.  Now  he  is  still  struggling 
against  the  effects  of  a  stroke.  I  am  sure 
we  all  wish  him  a  speedy  and  full  recov- 
ery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion.  Justice 
Douglas  is  the  first  Justice  of  the  land 
not  only  in  longevity  of  service,  but  also 
in  distinction  of  service.  He  has  fre- 
quently stood  courageously  for  unpopu- 
lar positions  and  frequently  has  been 
far  ahead  of  the  times.  He  is  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
men  who  has  ever  sat  on  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  He  has  a  weU-deserved 
reputation  for  tenacious  integrity  to  his 
principles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  will  appoint  as  a  replacement 
a  person  of  equal  distinction  and  stat- 
ure. 


UNITED  NATIONS  RESOLUTION  ON 
ZIONISM 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  make  some  comments  on  the  recent 
United  Nations  resolution  castigating 
Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism.  I  was  ap- 
palled at  this  acUon.  I  was  shocked  and 
dismayed.  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  can 
describe  the  legitimate  concern  of  a 
member  state  to  establish  its  own  iden- 
tity and  independence  as  racism,  if  that 
Is  racism,  then  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  are  guilty  of  the  same. 

It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  guilty  of  a  gross  error  in  so  stig- 
matizing ohe  of  its  members.  First  of  all 
characterizing    Zionism    as    racism    is 


simply  untrue  factually.  Beyond  that,  it 
can  lead  to  serious  results.  Since  the 
United  Nations  has  launched  a  Decade 
of  Action  to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial 
Discrimination,  such  a  characterization 
of  Zionism  could  lead  to  a  campaign 
against  the  State  of  Israel.  As  a  fellow 
member  nation  of  the  United  Nations 
the  United  States  cannot  and  will  not 
endure  such  an  attack  which  can  do 
nothing  but  encourage  Israel's  enemies. 
The  question  remains  as  to  what  our 
response  should  be.  Yesterday  I  voted 
for  the  House  resolution  which  sharply 
condemned  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  November  10, 
1975,    which    associated    and    equated 
Zionism   with   racism   and   racial   CSs- 
crimination.  The  House  resolution  also 
promised  that  the  House  would  oppose 
participation  by  the  U.S.  Government 
in  the  Decade  for  Action  to  Combat  Rac- 
ism and  Racial  Discrimination  so  long 
as  this  is  "distorted  and  compromised" 
by  the  resolution  regarding  Zionism.  We 
also  called  for  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
consider that  offensive  and  erroneous 
resolution. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  dismantle  the  United  Na- 
tions because  of  this  grievous  error.  If 
the  United  States  withdrew  our  partici- 
pation, as  some  have  suggested,  this 
would  be  the  effect.  The  United  Nations 
has  been  and  hopefully  will  continue  to 
be  a  forum  wherein  nations  talk  rather 
than  fight.  It  is  an  imperfect  instru- 
ment, but  surely  an  instrument  for  de- 
bate and  vUtimately  for  peace.  The  UN 
can  and  has  made  mistakes.  The  resolu- 
tion regarding  Zionism  is  almost  an  un- 
forgiveable  one. 

As  a  founding  member  of  the  United 
Nations  I  believe  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  recall  that  international  body  to  its 
origins.  The  United  Nations  was  found- 
ed following  World  War  II  to  promote 
specifically  attacked  the  racism  that  had 
played  such  a  large  part  in  World  War 
peace  among  nations  and  its  charter 
II.  That  brand  of  racism  was  anti- 
Semitism.  Perhaps  the  United  Nations 
has  forgotten  that  important  bit  of  his- 
tory. The  resolution  identifying  Zion- 
ism with  racism  is  racist  in  itself.  The 
United  Nations  cannot  expect  to  hold 
its  members  to  a  goal  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion until  that  resolution  is  revoked.  The 
U.S.  effort  must  be  directed  to  achiev- 
ing that  end. 
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UNITED   STATES    MUST    CONTINUE 
EFFORTS  TO  AID  SOVIET  JEWS 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  Is  the  cause  of 
freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world.  Worldwide  efforts  on  behalf  of 
emigration  for  Soviet  Jews  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  if  the  light  of  freedom  is 
diminished  anywhere,  it  is  diminished 
everywhere.  While  an  appreciation  of  the 
universal  meaning  of  freedom  is  shared 
by  people  around   the  globe,  nowhere 


should  that  appreciation  be  greater  than 
among  the  American  people. 

It  is  our  commitment  to  the  Ideal  of 
freedom  which  moved  Congress,  with  the 
support  of  the  American  people,  to  work 
for  the  freer  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews. 
Implicit  in  our  efforts  is  the  belief  that 
if  a  policy  of  detente  is  worthy  of  pursuit, 
the  pursuit  of  freedom  by  Soviet  Jews 
must  be  respected  and  encouraged.  If 
detente  is  to  have  lasting  value,  It  must 
involve  not  only  an  exchange  of  grain 
and  machinery  but  an  exchange  of  ideas 
and  values,  too. 

In  the  last  year,  progress  has  been 
made  in  negotiating  the  sale  of  American 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  Soviet 
Jews  have  had  diminishing  success  in 
negotiating  their  emigration.  The  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  have 
been  allowed  to  emigrate  has  declined 
from  35,000  in  1973,  to  slightly  more  than 
5,000  in  the  first  half  of  this  year.  And  it 
is  estimated  that  there  is  a  backlog  of 
more  than  140,000  Soviet  Jews  who  want 
to  emigrate  and  that  the  total  grows  by 
about  3,000  each  month. 

Statistics  rarely  tell  the  whole  story, 
however.  Lost  in  the  numbers  is  the  daily 
torment  Soviet  Jews  must  feel  who  have 
seen  fellow  Jews  emigrate  only  to  be 
denied  emigration  themselves.  But  per- 
haps the  deepest  torment  of  all  is  felt 
by  Soviet  Jewish  famiUes  which  have 
been  broken  up  in  a  conscious  Soviet 
effort  to  discourage  Jews  from  seeking  to 
emigrate. 

One  all  too  typical  case  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  my  constitu- 
ents. In  1972,  Mrs.  Lubov  Dinenzon,  an 
attorney,  and  her  two  sons,  Felix  and 
Victor  Aranovich,  applied  to  emigrate. 
The  family  was  a  particularly  close-knit 
one,  and  vigorously  protested  when  So- 
viet authorities  granted  permission  to 
emigrate  to  only  the  mother  and  younger 
son. 

Mrs.  Dinenzon  protested  that  she 
would  not  leave  if  her  eldest  son  could 
not  go  with  her.  But  her  protests  were 
answered  with  threats  of  reprisal  by  the 
Soviet  authorities,  and  Mrs.  Dinenzon 
and  her  youngest  son  were  forced  to  de- 
part, leaving  behind  their  son  and 
brother. 

Since  their  departure,  Mrs.  Dinenzon 
and  her  son,  Victor,  have  worked  inces- 
santly to  gain  the  freedom  of  Felix  Aran- 
ovich, but  to  no  avail.  Felix  Aranovich's 
repeated  requests  to  emigrate  have  been 
denied,  most  recently  this  past  Septem- 
ber, on  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  New  Year. 
For  the  past  2y2"  years,  while  living  m 
Chicago,  Felix  Aranovich's  mother  and 
brother  have  been  assisted  in  their  ef- 
forts by  Congressman  Sidney  Yates, 
Chicago  Action  for  Soviet  Jewry,  and 
many  others  who  believe  that  Felix  Aran- 
ovich's battle  for  freedom  is  their  battle, 
too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Felix  Aranovich's  mother 
and  brother  are  in  Washington  this  week, 
with  members  of  Chicago  Action  for  So- 
viet Jewry,  to  seek  congressional  help  in 
persuading  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
Felix  Aranovich  to  emigrate.  They  will 
be  calling  on  my  colleagues  for  support, 
and  I  am  certain  they  will  receive  it. 


Whatever  liberalization  of  Soviet  pol- 
icies we  have  seen  in  the  past  has  been 
the  result  of  world  opinion.  Only  by 
speaking  up  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
and  pursuing  all  diplomatic  charmels  can 
we  mobilize  world  opinion  and  make  the 
world  a  safer  place  for  the  Soviet  Jews 
and  for  all  people,  of  all  religions  and  all 
nations,  who  value  individual  rights  and 
freedoms. 

We  will  have  taken  an  important  step 
in  that  direction  when  Felix  Aranovich 
is  allowed  to  emigrate  and  join  his 
mother  and  brother  in  Chicago. 


ECONOMETRIC  STUDY  SHOWS  THE 
JOBS  CREATION  ACT  IS  THE  AL- 
TERNATIVE TO  UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Keup)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act  is  the  alternative  to  both 
unemployment  and  inflation.  Its  provi- 
sions would  generate  over  one-quarter  of 
a  trillion  dollars  in  new  investment  over 
a  3-year  period,  thus  creating  millions  of 
new  jobs  and  helping  remove  the  threat 
of  inflation  for  every  American. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  not  only  ad- 
dresses itself  to  unemployment  and  the 
capital  shortage,  but  also  to  the  need 
for  fiscal  responsibility  and  stable  prices. 
It  would  generate  $45  billion  in  new  Fed- 
eral revenues  over  a  3 -year  period  to 
help  offset  the  huge  deficits  legislated  by 
the  Congress. 

ECOKOMIC  EFFECTS   OF  THE   JOBS   CREATION   ACT 

A  major  econometric  study  undertaken 
by  Norman  B.  Ture  Consultants,  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  simulates  the 
effects  on  the  economy  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion provisions  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act, 
concludes  that  in  the  first  year  after  its 
enactment  the  act  would  generate  in- 
creases over  what  would  otherwise  occur 
of  $151.4  billion  in  the  gross  national 
product,  $74.6  billion  in  capital  outlays, 
and  $5.2  billion  in  Federal  revenues.  The 
second  year  after  enactment  would  see 
additional  increases  of  $200.5  billion  in 
GNP,  $77.9  billion  in  capital  outlays,  and 
$14.6  billion  in  Federal  revenue.  And  the 
third  year  would  see  further  increases 
of  $248.9  biUlon  in  GNP.  $81.1  billion  in 
capital  outlays,  and  $25.2  billion  in  Fed- 
eral revenue.  These  are  real  increases, 
not  artificial  increases  resulting  from 
Inflation. 

How  would  this  increase  over  a  3 -year 
period  of  $600.8  billion  in  real  GNP  affect 
employment  and  real  wages?  If  all  of 
the  increased  productivity  goes  into  em- 
plojmaent — that  Is,  If  there  is  no  Increase 
above  the  trend  rise  in  real  wages— there 
would  be  increases  in  employment  above 
trend  of  8.7  percent  in  1975,  10.6  percent 
in  1976.  and  12.4  percent  in  1977.  These 
percentage  figures  translate  into  7.2  mil- 
lion new  Jobs  in  the  first  year  of  enact- 
ment, 9  million  new  jobs  in  the  second 
year  of  enactment,  and  10.9  million  new 
jobs  in  the  third  year  of  enactment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  all  the  increased 


productivity  goes  into  higher  real 
wages — that  Is.  there  is  no  increase  above 
the  trend  rise  in  employment — there 
would  be  increases  in  real  wages  above 
trend  of  8.2  percent  in  1975,  10.3  percent 
in  1976,  and  12.1  percent  in  1977.  These  ^ 
percentage  figures  mean  almost  $2,000 
additional  real  income  for  every  em- 
ployee in  each  of  the  3  years. 

Since  some  of  the  increased  produc- 
tivity would  create  new  jobs  and  some 
would  result  in  higher  real  wages,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  act  would  generate  mil- 
lions of  new  jobs  and  substantial  gains 
above  the  trend  rise  in  real  wages.  These 
millions  of  new  jobs  would  be  real  jobs 
resting  on  a  larger  and  stronger  capital 
base.  They  would  be  productive  jobs, 
tax-generating  jobs  instead  of  tax-con- 
suming jobs.  By  generating  full  employ- 
ment the  Act  would  eliminate  unemploy- 
ment-related Goverrunent  expenditures, 
thus  further  reducing  the  deficit. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  create  mil- 
lions of  new  real  jobs,  jobs  that  are 
meaningful  productive  work,  jobs  which 
do  not  result  from  shsuring  the  work,  but 
which  result  from  creating  new  work, 
jobs  which  are  not  just  another  form  of 
Federal  transfer  payment  that  benefits 
the  recipient  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
come of  others,  but  jobs  which  result 
from  the  creation  of  new  income. 

Some  may  find  these  large  increases  in 
income  and  employment  striking,  even 
startling.  But  that  is  because  in  the  last 
four  decades  this  country  has  not  re- 
lied on  the  approach  embodied  in  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  of  fostering  full  em- 
ployment and  price  stability  through 
fostering  production. 

If  there  were  ever  any  doubts  about 
the  effects  on  the  economy  of  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act,  those  doubts  can  now  be 
dispelled  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Ture's  anal- 
ysis of  the  income,  employment,  and 
revenue  effects  of  the  act. 

Dr.  Ture's  credentials  are  most  im- 
pressive. He  received  his  M_A.  and  Ph.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  eco- 
nomics. From  1951-55,  he  was  on  the 
analysis  staff  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  from  1955-61  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. From  1961-68,  Dr.  Ture  was 
Director  of  Tax  Studies  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  a  most 
prestigious  position.  From  1968-71  he 
was  a  principal  at  the  Plarming  Research 
Corp.,  and  he  has  had  his  own  consult- 
ing firm  since  1971.  During  this  time, 
he  was  also  a  lecturer  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  of  the  University  of 
Permsylvania  and  is  now  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

The  following  summary  of  the  analysis 
of  the  economic  effects  of  the  Jobs  Cre- 
ation Act  shows  that  each  and  every  tax 
reduction  provision  would  produce  a  sig- 
nificant gain  in  GNP.  employment,  capi- 
tal outlays  and  Federal  revenue,  even 
in  the  first  year  of  enactment.  The  Jobs 
Creation  Act  is  a  tax  reduotlon  bill  that 
will  stimulate  GNP  and  employment 
without  the  risk  of  inflation-fueling 
deflcits. 
The  summary  follows: 
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,  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  THE  JOBS  CREATION  ACT  OF  1975 
(Momy  amounts  In  billions  of  1974  dollars) 
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Increases  in 

Employ- 

ment 

Jobs  Creation  Act  section,  proposal,  and 

Private 

(thou- 

CapiUI 

Federal 

years  after  enactment 

GNP 

sands) 

outlays 

revenge 

1 3  Savir^  tax  credit  of  10  percent,  up  to 
$1,000  ($2,000  for  Joint  returns),  not 

•xceeding  tax  due: 

1 

$31.0 

1,780 

$22.3 

$1.9 

2 

4a2 

2.100 

23.3 

4.8 

3„ - 

5ai 

2.430 

24.3 

7.9 

1  5  Exclusion  of  domestic  corporate  dividends 

from  adjusted  gross  income: 

1 

2a9 

1,200 

15.5 

.6 

2_         

28.7 
35.7 

1,510 
1.740 

16.3 
17.0 

3.1 

3 

5.3 

1 6  Exclusion  of  $1,000  of  capital  pin  per 

i         year: 

1 

9.0 

520 

6.8 

1.6 

2. 

12.7 

920 

7.1 

2.8 

'            3 

15.6 

760 

7.4 

3.7 

l9  Reduction  of  normal  corporate  tax  rata 
7        from  22  to  20  percent  (with  no  change 

in  surtax): 

1 

11.0 

630 

7.7 

1.1 

2. 

13.7 

710 

i.1 

2.0 

3 

17.7 

860 

8.4 

3.2 

1 10  Reduction  of  surtax  rate  from  26  to  22 

percent  (no  change  in  normal  tax  rate 

or  siirtix  axemptian): 

1 

20.0 

1,150 

14.1 

2.0 

2„ 

25.0 

1,300 

14.8 

3.7 

3 

82.3 

1,570 

15.3 

5.8 

Increases  in 


Jobs  Creation  Act  section,  proposal,  and 
years  after  enactment 


Private 
GNP 


Employ- 
ment 

(thou-       Capital 
sands)      ounays 


Federal 
revenue 


1 11  Increase  in  surtax  exemption  from  $25,000 

to  $100,000  (with  present  normal  and 

surtax  rates): 

1— 11.0  630  7.7 

2 u 13.7  710  8.1 

3....,.., 17.7  860  8.4 

1 12  Increase  m   investment  credit,  from  7 

percent  with  limitations  to  IS  percent 

for  all  sec.  1245  proper^: 

1 23.9         1,370  17.4 

2 31.7         1,660  18.2 

.„,      3..., 39.9         1,940  18.9 

1 13  Increase  in  asset  depreciation  range  (ADR) 

from  20  percent  to  40  percent: 

1 12.9  760  7.0 

2 22.2         1,250  7.4 

3 28.2         1,520  7.7 

1 14  Optional  capital  recovery  allowances: 

i - 55.6        3,400  16.7 

2 70.3         4,070  17.4 

3.  82.4        4,550  18.0 

Combined  effect: 

1 151.4         7,180  74.6 

2 200.5        9,020  77.9 

3 248.9       10,910  81.1 


1.1 
2.0 
3.2 


4.3 
6.1 
9.4 


2.3 
LI 
L6 

8.7 
11.5 
14.2 

5.2 
14.6 
25l2 


Note:  The  estimates  with  respect  to  any  combination  of  these  proposals  are  not  necessarily 
•iHMl  to  the  sum  of  the  Individual  estimates.  An  estimate  will  be  fortlicoming  for  provisions  of  the 
Mil  which  are  not  Included  above  If  adequate  data  become  available. 

Etfimates  for  certain  of  these  proposals  may  differ  from  previous  estimates  for  similar  or  identi- 
cal proposals  because  of  revisions  in  Government  data  and  underlying  assumptions.  Assumptions 
Bsed  in  this  table  are  consistent  among  alternatives. 

Where  exact  qualification  of  variables  wu  impossible,  conservative  assumptions  about  the 
values  of  those  variables  were  employed.  A  full  documentation  of  the  estimating  procedure  Is 
mailable  upon  request 


Estimates  are  based  on  changes  with  respect  to  the  law  in  1974  rather  than  the  temporary  pravi' 
sions  enacted  in  1975.  Effects  for  year  I  are  for  1975  and  assume  that  the  proposal  would  have  beai 
operative  since  Jan.  1, 1975.  Effects  for  years  2  and  3  refer  to  1976  and  1977  levels  of  GNP,  employ- 
ment, etc.,  relative  to  their  assumed  trend  values  had  the  1974  law  remained  unchanged.  Note 
that  employment  effects  are  not  cumulative;  the  40  percent  ADR,  for  instance,  would  lead  to  a* 
increase  of  1,520,000  full-time  equivalent  employees  In  year  3  over  the  number  of  such  employees 
in  the  absence  of  this  tax  change,  not  760  plus  1,250  plus  1,520  equals  3,530,000. 


The  great  benefits  that  would  be 
achieved  by  the  Jobs  Creation  Act 
through  simple  reforms  and  without 
added  costs  are  the  reasons  the  large 
lypiber  of  cosponsors  in  the  Congress 
are  excited  about  the  bill. 

It  lets  us  win  through  higher  produc- 
tivity both  the  battle  against  inflation 
and  the  battle  against  unemployment. 

It  eliminates  the  Government-caused 
business  cycle  that  results  from  fighting 
unemployment  with  infiation  and  infla- 
tion with  unemployment. 

That  it  overcomes  both  unemployment 
and  inflation  is  one  great  advantage  of 
the  Jobs  Creation  Act.  Another  great  ad- 
vantage is  that  it  benefits  all  sectors  of 
the  economy  and  all  segments  of  the 
citizenry — labor,  pensioners,  small  busi- 
ness, farmers,  investors,  professionals, 
large  corporations. 

It  is  rare  that  the  Congress  has  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  legislation  that  benefits 
all  of  our  constituents,  rather  than  sub- 
sidizing one  group  at  the  expense  of 
others.  There  is  nothing  in  this  act  to 
which  any  interest  group  can  object — 
other  than  the  bureaucracy,  which  bene- 
fits from  the  increasing  Government  con- 
trols that  are  the  usual  congressional 
response  to  economic  instability.  Passage 
of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  would  be  one 
piece  of  legislation  that  benefits  the 
people  rather  than  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  principal  concern  about  the  act 
has  been  the  worry  that  its  tax  reductions 
would  produce  a  deficit  that  would  be 
counterproductive.  There  was  concern 
that  having  to  finance  a  deficit  resulting 
from  diminished  tax  revenue  would  crowd 
out  the  private  capital  that  it  is  the  act's 
Intention  to  form. 


An  earlier  study  of  the  act  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  the  results 
of  which  I  reported  to  the  Congress  on 
July  28,  1975,  failed  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tion, because  the  CRS  study  did  not  ad- 
just the  savings  rate  to  the  tax  changes. 
Since  the  effectiveness  of  the  act  comes 
from  increased  savings  from  reducing  the 
tax  disincentives  to  save,  the  CRS  study, 
which  did  not  allow  for  changes  in  the 
level  and  rate  of  saving,  is  not  mean- 
ingful. Since  the  CRS  study  neglected  the 
principal  focus  of  the  act,  the  study  is 
not  relevant. 

The  question  has  now  been  resolved. 
An  exhaustive  study,  requiring  weeks  of 
work  testing  the  effects  of  the  act's  pro- 
visions by  simulating  them  in  an  eco- 
nomic model,  shows  revenue  gains  in  re- 
sponse to  the  act's  tax  reductions.  The 
Jobs  Creation  Act  increases  employment 
and  simultaneously  produces  increases  in 
Federal  revenue.  The  positive  revenue 
effect  of  the  act  is  an  added  inducement 
to  its  passage,  especially  in  this  time  of 
huge  Federal  deflcits. 

JOBS    DEPENDENT    ON    CAPITAL    INVESTMENT 

The  central  challenge  of  tax  reform  is 
to  insure  that  the  rate  of  saving  and  In- 
vestment will  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
capital  requirements  of  our  economy.  All 
major  issues  confronting  public  policy 
are  dependent  on  adequate  capital  for- 
mation. Creating  jobs,  maintaining  the 
real  level  of  social  security  benefits  and 
the  solvency  of  pension  funds,  meeting 
energy,  housing,  and  mass  transit  needs 
and  demands  for  rising  real  wages,  pro- 
tecting the  environment,  ability  to  with- 
stand Soviet  pressiu-es — these  and  all 
other  public  and  private  goals  are  con- 
strained by  an  inadequate  rate  of  capital 
formation. 


Whether  oiu:  goals  are  met  or  frus- 
trated depends  upon  whether  the  central 
challenge  is  met  or  evaded.  Tax  reform 
for  the  purpose  of  short-run  political  re- 
sults or  to  make  ideological  points  will  be 
coimterproductive  and  leave  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Congress  with  more 
serious  problems.  There  are  enough 
problems  before  the  Congress  without 
our  creating  more  by  failing  to  face  the 
central  challenge  of  capital  creation— 
hence  Jobs  creation. 

Additional  jobs — real  jobs — that  pro- 
duce more  real  goods  and  services  require 
additional  real  capital.  To  try  to  create 
Jobs  through  public  service  employment 
or  through  stimulating  consumption  will 
not  significantly  Increase  the  real  output 
of  the  economy.  These  jobs  are  created 
by  increasing  the  burden  on  those  already 
working — through  deficits  which  cause 
infiation — in  order  to  divide  the  same 
size  pie  in  more  ways.  These  are  not  real 
jobs  because  they  do  not  produce  in- 
creases in  real  output,  but  increases  in 
nominal  output  as  a  result  of  infiation. 
The  cost  of  creating  nominal  jobs 
through  stimulating  consumption  is 
larger  deficits,  higher  Inflation,  and  a 
greater  capital  shortage. 

Capital  is  needed  to  create  Jobs.  Jobs 
creation  is  a  question  of  capital  creation. 
In  case  any  Member  of  this  Congress  has 
been  lulled  by  false  assiu-ahces  about 
capital  needs  and  capital  availability,  let 
me  present  the  facts. 

THE    FACTS    AND    FIGT7RES    OP    THE    CAPITAL 
SHORTAGE 

To  maintain  through  1985  the  postwar 
trend  rate  of  increase  in  emplojmient  and 
real  wages,  with  no  change  in  the  rate  of 
capital  depreciation,  requires  $2.37  tril- 
lion In  constant  1974  dollars  to  be  added 
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to  total  capital  expenditures  by  private 
businesses. 

To  this  figure  must  be  added  the  capi- 
tal expenditiures  necessary  to  satisfy 
Government-mandated  environmental 
and  safety  standards,  and  public  hous- 
ing, energy,  and  mass  transit  goals. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  much  of  the 
Government-mandated  capital  expendi- 
tures is  that  they  generate  no  return  on 
the  capital  investment.  The  total  fixed 
cost  of  the  business  increases,  but  the 
productivity  of  the  Government-man- 
dated capital  expenditures  takes  the 
form  of  cleaner  air  and  water  which  the 
firm  cannot  capture  in  the  price  of  its 
product.  Consumers  do  not  see  cleaner 
air  and  water  as  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  firm's  product.  Therefore, 
the  firm  cannot  earn  a  rate  of  return  on 
its  capital  expenditures  to  improve  air 
and  water.  As  a  result,  the  firm's  rate  of 
return  on  total  fixed  investment  de- 
clines—that is,  the  firm's  profitability 
declines. 

In  addition,  the  firm's  costs  go  up  by 
the  amount  of  the  capital  expenditures 
necessary  to  meet  the  Government-man- 
dated requirements.  The  increased  cost 
is  not  matched  by  any  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  firm's  product  to  the  con- 
sumers, so  the  quantity  of  imits  sold  falls. 
As  every  economist  knows,  the  higher  tlie 
price,  the  less  the  quantity  demanded. 
Economists  are  so  certain  of  this  rela- 
tionship that  they  call  it  the  law  of 
demand. 

The  fall  in  the  rate  of  return  to  the 
firm's  investment  and  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  producing  its  product,  means  that  the 
firm  cannot  finance  the  Government- 
mandated  capital  expenditures  out  of 
revenues  or  profits.  The  firm,  then,  can 
finance  the  Government-mandated  capi- 
tal expenditures  only  out  of  capital  the 
firm  would  otherwise  have  used  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  and  services  people  buy. 
On  the  basis  of  very  conservative  as- 
sumptions, the  Government-mandated 
capital  expenditures  will  total  $1.06  tril- 
lion through  1985. 

Next  we  must  compute  the  contribu- 
tion Government  deflcits  make  to  the 
capital  shortfall.  In  real  terms.  Govern- 
ment deficits  must  be  financed  out  of 
private  savings.  The  Government  cannot 
purchase  through  deficit  expenditures 
any  real  goods  and  services  imless  the 
private  sector  releases  them  by  not  pur- 
chasing them.  If  we  make  the  conserva- 
tive, optimistic  assumption  that  Govern- 
ment deflcits  will  not  exceed  $10  billion 
per  year  through  1985,  this  adds  an- 
other $110  billion  claim  on  savings. 

To  meet  the  capital  needs  and  finance 
the  Government's  deflcits,  total  private 
savings  through  1985  will  have  to  aggre- 
gate $3.54  trillion  in  constant  1974  dol- 
lars. This  assumes  no  inflation.  If  we 
make  the  optimistic  assumption  that 
Congress  spending  proclivities  will  only 
inflict  a  5-percent  hiflation  rate  on  the 
people,  the  saving  necessary  to  meet  the 
capital  requirements  increases  to"  $4.9 
trillion. 

If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
gross  private  saving  rate  continue  over 
the  next  decade  at  the  postwar  average 
rate  of  15.7  percent,  an  inflation  rate  of 
only  5  percent  per  year,  and  deflcits  of 
only  $10  billion  per  year,  we  will  have  a 


cumulative  capital  shortage  of  $575 
billion. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  if  there  is 
anything  irresponsible  about  this  flgure, 
it  is  because  it  Is  an  understatement 
based  on  optimistic  assimiptions.  Hys- 
teria is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  To  me 
it  borders  on  hysteria  to  posture  on  shel- 
ters and  loopholes  when  the  Nation  faces 
a  minimum  capital  shortage  of  $575 
billion. 

To  close  the  gap  between  saving  and 
capital  requirements  requires  that  the 
private  saving  rate  increase  by  2  percent, 
at  a  minimum,  to  17.75  percent  of  GNP. 
At  no  time  in  the  postwar  years  has  the 
saving  rate  reached  this  figure.  Only 
major  changes  in  the  tax  system  that 
will  reduce  the  disincentives  to  save  can 
produce  the  required  increase  in  the  sav- 
ing necessary  to  meet  our  capital  needs. 

THE    EXISTING    TAX    BIAS    AGAINST    SAVING    AND 
INVESTMENT 

There  is  a  disincentive  to  save  in  oiu: 
economy  because  there  is  a  tax  bias 
against  saving  In  our  tax  system.  The 
t|K  on  the  portion  of  income  saved  is  at 
a  higher  effective  rate  than  on  the  por- 
tion of  income  used  for  cmrent  consump- 
tion. The  bias  results  becavise  no  deduc- 
tion is  allowed  for  the  initial  saving  or 
the  return  to  saving.  Let  me  illustrate 
the  tax  bias  against  saving  in  the  fol- 
lowing example. 

In  the  absence  of  a  tax,  $1,000  of  cur- 
rent income  might  be  used  to  buy  a  given 
amoimt  of  consiunption  goods  or  a  5- 
percent  bond  pajring  $50  a  year.  The  cost 
of  $1,000  of  current  consumption  is  the 
foregone  alternative  of  $50  of  additional 
income  in  each  future  year.  In  the  same 
way,  the  cost  of  $50  of  additionsd  income 
in  each  future  year  may  be  expressed  as 
$1,000  of  foregone  current  consiunption. 

If  an  Income  tax  is  now  imposed  at, 
for  the  ease  of  example,  50  percent,  and 
there  is  no  deduction  for  the  amount 
currentiy  saved  or  the  return  to  saving, 
the  effect  of  the  tax  will  be  to  double 
the  cost  of  future  Income  relative  to  the 
cost  of  current  consumption.  Once  the 
tax  is  Imposed,  it  takes  $2,000  of  pretax 
income  to  be  left  with  enough  money  to 
buy  the  $1,000  of  consumption  goods. 
The  tax,  then,  doubled  the  cost  of  con- 
sumption in  terms  of  the  amoimt  of  cur- 
rent pretax  income  required  for  the  given 
amoimt  of  consumption  goods. 

But  once  the  tax  is  imposed,  $50  per 
year  of  additionEd  income  from  the  bond 
purchase  requires  $100  pretsuc  interest. 
At  the  same  rate  of  Interest  this  requires 
two  $1,000  bonds  or  savings  of  $2,000, 
but  in  order  to  save  $2,000  there  must 
be  $4000  of  pretax  income.  Thus,  the 
tax  quadrupled  the  cost  of  savliig  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  current  pretax 
income  required  to  buy  the  same  amount 
of  future  after-tax  Income. 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view, 
if  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  tax  the 
person  was  trying  to  decide  between  buy- 
ing an  additional  $1,000  of  consumption 
goods  or  a  5-percent  bond,  to  remain 
confronted  with  the  same  choice  after 
the  tax  is  Imposed  requires  the  interest 
rate  to  increase  from  5  percent  to  10 
percent.  Thus,  the  tax  doubled  the  rate 
of  interest  which  must  be  earned  if  the 
person  is  to  continue  to  regard  the  in- 


vestment choice  as  an  alternative  to  the 
choice  of  more  current  consumption. 

TAX  KQUTTT   REOXTUS   TAX   NKUTKALITT 

Tax  incentives  to  encourage  saving, 
hence  investment,  are  opposed  by  some 
on  the  basis  of  arguments  that  do  not  re- 
late to  their  economic  effect,  but  which 
ai-e  grounded  in  what  they  allege  to  be 
violations  of  equity.  But  there  is  no 
equity  in  the  absence  of  neutrality.  The 
existing  tax  biases  against  saving  violate 
neutrality  and  equity.  A  neutral  tax  sys- 
tan  is  one  which  least  biases  the  choice 
between  saving  and  consuming. 

In  the  context  of  tax  neutrality,  a  lib- 
eralization of  existing  capital  recovery 
allowances,  a  tax  deduction  for  house- 
holds for  savings  from  current  income,  a 
reduction  of  the  income  tax  rate  gradua- 
tion, elimination  of  the  double  taxation 
of  dividends,  elimination  of  capital  gains 
and  losses  from  the  tax  base,  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  maximum  estate  and  gift 
tax  rates,  would  not  create  loopholes  that 
distort  the  tax  structure,  but  would  be 
measures  to  remove  existing  distortions 
and  thereby  achieve  neutnd  tax  treat- 
ment of  private  saving  and  investment. 

On  this  point  some  are  in  disagreement 
with  sound  economic  analysis.  Those  who 
claim  that  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
saving  and  investment  create  loopholes 
that  distort  the  tax  structure  would  be 
correct  if — and  only  if — there  were  no 
existing  tax  bias  against  saving  and  in- 
vestment. If  the  existing  tax  system  were 
neutral  and  did  not  bias  the  choices  made 
by  households  and  businesses  between 
saving  and  consuming,  then,  and  only 
then,  could  it  be  correct  to  say  that  tax 
incentives  to  encourage  saving  and  in- 
vesting create  tax  loopholes  that  distort 
the  free  market  allocation  of  resources. 
But  with  the  existing  distortion  in  re- 
source allocation  which  results  from  a 
nonneutral  tax  system  that  is  biased 
agsdnst  saving  and  investing,  it  is  erro- 
neous to  describe  tax  incentives  to  en- 
courage saving  and  investment — which 
have  the  effect  of  partially  offsetting  the 
existing  tax  bias  against  saving  and  in- 
vestment— as  tax  loopholes. 

Many  of  the  existing  tax  biases  against 
saving  and  investment  developed  30  or 
40  years  ago  under  the  influence  of  the 
long  depression,  which  provided  a  ration- 
ale for  taxation  based  on  the  mistaken 
Keyneslan  belief  that  there  was  a  ten- 
dency in  modem  economies  to  have  an 
excess  of  savings.  Many  features  of  cur- 
rent tax  policy  exist  as  relics  of  this  old 
fallacy.  To  save  ourselves  from  being  vic- 
timized by  a  tax  code  that  embodies  an 
ancient  fallacy,  the  social  importance  of 
minimizing  the  tax  discouragement  to 
saving  and  investment  must  receive  wide 
recognition. 

DANGERS  TO  LABOR  OF  CAPITAL  SHORTAGE 

We  cannot  succumb  to  glib  reassur- 
ances that  if  savings  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  capital  needs,. the  market  rate  of 
interest  will  rise  and  induce  more  sav- 
ings. This  glibness  falls  to  pieces  in  the 
face  of  (jovemment  mandated  capital 
requirements.  The  private  market  can- 
not raise  capital  to  meet  unprofitable 
Government  mandated  expenditures  un- 
less the  savings  pool  increases  siuflcient- 
ly  in  size  to  drop  the  average  cost  of  cap- 
ital to  the  firm.  Only  changes  in  tax 
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policy  to  reduce  the  tax  bias  against 
saving  can  increase  the  savings  pool. 

Unless  this  Congress  takes  steps  to  in- 
sure a  greater  savings  rate  by  reducing 
the  tax  bias  against  saving,  the  Oovem- 
ment  mandated  capital  expenditures 
will  be  at  the  exj^ense  of  the  normal 
capital  investments  which  produce  the 
growth  in  labor  productivity  and  em- 
ployment. 

As  a  Congressman  who  is  deeply  moved 
by  the  pathos  of  a  jobless  worker  whose 
labor  cannot  be  employed  because  there 
is  no  capital  to  employ  it,  and  by  the 
plight  of  a  family  whose  needs  are  grow- 
ing but  whose  real  income  is  stagnated 
by  capital  investment  lnsu£Bcient  to 
raise  the  productivity  of  labor,  I  am 
concerned  that  many  freshman  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  believe  that  their  elec- 
tion was  a  mandate  for  punitive  action 
toward  business.  Capital  and  labor  work 
together.  Any  punitive  action  toward  one 
falls  equally  on  the  other.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  me  to  undertake  measures  which 
are  antilabor  in  their  effects.  To  punish 
capital  is  to  decimate  labor. 

Living  standards  have  been  raised  by 
increased  savings  and  investment,  not  by 
redistribution.  The  real  cost  of  tax  and 
other  public  policy  measures  which  dis- 
tort and  depress  private  saving  and  in- 
vestment, regardless  of  their  initial  im- 
pact, always  falls  heavily  on  labor  by 
reducing  productivity  and  real  earnings. 
People  who  out  of  ideology  mislead  labor 
by  deprecating  the  benefits  of  capital 
formation  are  not  friends  of  labor. 

OPPONENTS  or  CAPITAL  FOKMATION THE 

RAXO-HEARTED  MISINFORMED 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  hard-hearted- 
ness  in  those  who  deprecate  the  benefits 
to  labor  of  more  capital.  The  Septem- 
ber 22  issue  of  Business  Week  quotes 
one  liberal  professor  as  sajdng  that  if 
people  do  not  want  to  save  enough  to 
meet  capital  requirements,  "that  is  Just 
tough." 

It  is  tough  all  right,  but  not  on  ten- 
ured professors.  It  falls  on  the  heads  of 
the  laid-off  worker,  the  college  graduate 
who  cannot  find  a  job,  the  retired  person 
dependent  on  a  pension  fund  that  is  de- 
pendent on  the  profitability  of  large 
businesses. 

Not  only  is  this  hard-hearted  talk,  it 
is  misinformed  talk.  If  people  do  not 
want  to  save  enough,  it  is  because  their 
preferences  have  been  biased  against 
saving  and  in  favor  of  consuming  b>  tax 
policy.  If  Ways  and  Means  will  remove 
the  tax  biases  against  saving,  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  save  enough  to  meet  our 
capital  needs. 

It  is  more  misinformed  talk  that  a 
reduction  in  the  corporation  income  tax 
is  a  tax  break  for  the  "fat  cats."  Pension 
funds  already  own  30  percent  of  large 
businesses  and  will  soon  own  50  percent. 
P^irthermore,  60  percent  of  the  total 
amoimt  of  future  pension  claims  is  held 
by  wage  earners  in  the  $9,000  to  $20,000 
bracket.  These  pension  claims  are  one 
of  the  largest  assets  owned  by  wage 
earners. 

Since  the  effective  corporate  tax  rate 
is  higher  than  the  personal  income  tax 
bracket  of  these  retired  pensioners,  the 
income  claims  that  pensioners  have  on 
corporate  profits  are  not  only  taxed  twice 


due  to  the  double  taxation  of  dividends, 
but  taxed  initially  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  their  personal  tax  brackets.  It  would 
seem,  then,  Uiat  if  the  incidence  of  the 
corporate  income  tax  actually  falls  on 
corporate  profits,  the  retired  wage  earner 
who  is  a  beneficiary  of  a  pension  fund 
dependent  on  corporate  earnings  would 
benefit  from  a  reduction  in  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax. 

Yet,  there  are  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress who  stand  up  and  say  that  there 
can  be  no  reduction  in  taxes,  on  corpo- 
rations because  that  would  be  "tax 
breaks  for  fat  cats"  at  the  expense  of 
"the  little  man." 

It  is  precisely  the  pension  asset  of  the 
little  man  that  Congress  is  endangering 
by  its  spending  and  tax  policies  which 
cause  infiation,  smd  reduce  capital  for- 
mation. And  it  is  the  same  Members 
advocating  these  destructive  policies  who 
claim  to  have  at  heart  the  interest  of 
the  little  man. 

The  Congress  cannot  let  meaningful 
tax  reform  be  stymied  by  the  hard- 
hearted and  the  misinformed.  The  cen- 
tral challenge  which  we  face  is  to  in- 
sure that  the  rate  of  saving  and  invest- 
ment will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent and  future  capital  requirements  of 
ova  economy.  If  we  fail  in  this,  we  fail 
in  everything. 

TKE  CAPITAL  SHORTAGE  IS  A  PRODX7CT  OF 
KETNESIAN  ECONOMICS  WHICH  ENCOT7RAGES 
CONSUMPTION     AT     THE     EXPENSE     OF     PRO- 

pucnoN 

Most  economists  now  believe  that  the 
rate  of  capital  formation  is  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  goals  of  public  policy  and 
maintain  growth  in  real  wages  and  em- 
plosmient.  But  some  are  reluctant  to 
admit  that  the  capital  shortage  we  face 
is  a  product  of  the  economic  and  tax 
policies  of  the  past.  Instead,  they  cling 
to  policies  which  produced  the  shortage. 

Walter  W.  Heller,  for  example,  recom- 
mends stimulating  consumption  by  defi- 
cits and  monetary  expansion.  He  believes 
that  deficits  which  stimulate  consump- 
tion produce  a  "full  employment  Federal 
budget  surplus"  which  will  provide  pub- 
lic saving  to  close  the  gap  between  capi- 
tal needs  and  inadequate  private  saving. 
He  mislabels  measures  designed  to  in- 
crease private  saving  and  investment  as 
"tax  breaks  for  business"  and  claims 
that  deficits  which  result  from  these 
measures  produce  "annual  tax  loss." 

I  believe  it  is  important  not  only  to 
note  that  Dr.  Heller's  economics  has  a 
double  standard  for  deficits,  but  to  im- 
derstand  that  consumption-stimulative 
economic  policies  and  tax  biases  against 
saving  and  investment  produce  capital 
shortages. 

THE   FAILURE    AND    FOLLY    OF    CONSUMPTION- 
STIMULATIVE    DEFICITS 

The  idea  that  Government  deficits  ipso 
facto  increase  the  economy's  ability  to 
produce  is  false.  The  problem  with  all 
deficits  is  that  they  must  be  financed. 
This  is  especially  a  problem  with  deficits 
designed  to  stimulate  consimiption. 

When  the  Government  finances  a  defi- 
cit by  borrowing  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, it  receives  newly  created  money 
with  which  to  bid  resources  away  from 
the  private  sector  in  which  capital  for- 
mation predominantly  takes  place.  The 


Government's  spending  might  stimulate 
Investment  indirectly  but  that  Invest- 
ment which  does  not  take  place  due  to 
the  bidding  away  of  resources  is  a  once- 
and-for-all-time  reduction  in  invest- 
ment. 

When  the  Government  finances  a  defi- 
cit by  borrowing  from  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy,  no  new  money  is  created. 
But  in  order  to  purchase  the  Govern- 
ment's bonds  the  private  sector  must  re- 
duce alternative  forms  of  Investment. 
Since  the  Government's  expenditures 
consist  mainly  of  payments  which  go  for 
current  consumption,  the  net  effect  is  to 
crowd  out  private  investment.  The  com- 
position of  total  expenditures  is  altered 
toward  more  ciu-rent  consumption  and 
less  current  investment  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  result  of  transferring  f xmds  out  of 
current  investment  and  into  current  con- 
sumption is  a  future  income  level  that  is 
lower  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been: 
Tomorrow's  living  standards  are  sacri- 
ficed for  today's.  Consumption-stimula- 
tive deficits,  however  they  are  financed, 
eat  into  capital  formation  and  future 
incomes. 

TAX    INCENTIVES   TO   SAVE    AND   INVEST    PRODUCE 
REVENUE  GAINS 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  deficit  is  gener- 
ated by  reducing  the  existing  tax  bias 
against  saving  and  investment,  we  have  a 
deficit  which  directly  stimulates  produc- 
tion. The  deficit's  negative  effects  on  sav- 
ing are  more  than  offset  by  the  increase 
in  private  saving  which  results  from  re- 
ducing the  disincentives  to  save.  There 
is  a  larger  pool  cf  private  saving  to 
withstand  the  bidding  away  of  resources 
from,  and  crowding  out  of,  private  in- 
vestment, and,  thus,  a  greater  rate  of 
capital  formation.  The  higher  real  wages 
and  new  jobs  which  result  will  generate 
additional  tax  revenues  that  will  wipe 
out  the  initial  revenue  loss  from  the 
deficit  and  produce  revenue  gains. 

THE  JOBS  CREATION  ACT  OF  ie7S 

Of  the  alternatives  before  us,  only  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  will  provide  lasting 
jobs  firmly  grounded  in  the  higher  pro- 
ductivity of  more  and  better  capital  in- 
vestment. Of  the  alternative  only  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  increases  savings  and 
avoids  deficits. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act,  most  recently 
reintroduced  on  November  4  as  H.R. 
10538  will  increase  the  savings  available 
for  investment  by — 

Providing  tax  credits  for  increases  in 
qualified  savings  in  commercial  or  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  savings  and  loans, 
building  and  loans  or  similar  associations, 
credit  unions,  and  life  insurance  or  mu- 
tual companies  and  in  qualified  bonds 
and  common  and  preferred  stock  in  do- 
mestic corporations — section  3; 

Enlarging  the  dollar  amount  for  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts,  savings  and 
bonds — section  4; 

Excluding  from  gross  income  the  divi- 
dends received  from  domestic  corpora- 
tions— section  5; 

Excluding  the  first  $1,000  of  capital 
gains — section  6; 

Reducing  the  corporate  normal  tax 
from  22  to  20  percent  on  a  permanent 
basis — section  9; 

Reducing  the  corporate  surtax  from 
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26  to  22  percent  on  a  permanent  basis — 
section  10; 

Increasing  the  corporate  surtax  ex- 
emption to  $100,000  on  a  permanent 
basis — section  11; 

Increasing  the  investment  tax  credit 
to  15  percent  and  making  it  permanent 
at  that  level^ection  12; 

Increasing  the  ADR  range  from  20  to 
40 — section  13; 

Providing  for  a  new  alternative  sys- 
tem of  capital  recovery  allowances — sec- 
tion 14;  and. 

Providing  for  a  1-year  writeoff  of  man- 
dated pollution  control  facilities — section 
15. 

Sections  7  and  8  of  the  act  help  fam- 
ily businesses  and  family  farms  preserve 
their  operations. 

COSPONSORS    OF   THE    JOBS   CREATION    ACT 

Ninety-eight  Members  have  cospon- 
sored  this  and  prior  versions  of  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act  this  session. 

The  Members  are:  Mr.  Ai\cher,  of  Tex- 
as; Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Colorado;  Mr. 
AsHBROOK,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Bauman,  of 
Maryland;  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee;  Mr. 
Brinkley,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Broomfield, 
of  Michigan;  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio;  Mr. 
BURCENER,  of  California;  Mr.  Carter,  of 
Kentucky;  Mr.  Cederberg,  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  Clanct,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, of  California;  Mr.  Del  Clawson.  of 
California;  Mr.  Cleveland,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Mr.  Cohen,  of  Maine;  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texsis;  Mr.  Conlan,  of  Ari- 
zona; Mr.  Crane,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Davis. 
of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Derwinski,  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  Devine,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, of  Alabama;  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Ten- 
nessee; Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama;  Mr. 
Emery,  of  Maine;  Mr.  Esch,  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
FiNDLEY,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Frenzel,  of 
Minnesota;  Mr.  Oilman,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Goldwater,  of  Califor- 
nia; Mr.  GooDLiNG,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Grassley,  of  Iowa;  Mr.  GmrER, 
of  Ohio;  Mr.  Hagedorn,  of  Minne- 
sota; Mr.  Hanssn,  of  Idaho;  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, of  New  York;  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Heinz,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  HuLis,  of  Indiana;  Mrs.  Holt. 
of  Maryland;  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Mich- 
igan; Mr.  Hyde,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Kasten,  of  Wis- 
consin; Mr.  Ketchum,  of  California;  Mr. 
Kindness,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  of 
California;  Mr.  Latta,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Lent, 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Lott.  of  Mississippi; 
Mr.  Lujan,  of  New  Mexico;  Mr.  McClory, 
of  Illinois;  Mr.  McCollister,  of  Ne- 
braska; Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia;  Mr. 
Madigan,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Martin,  of  North 
Carolina;  Mr.  Mathis,  of  Georgia;  Mr. 
Michel,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Milford,  of 
Texas;  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, of  Mississippi;  Mr.  Moore,  of 
Louisiana;  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California; 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana;  Mr.  O'Brien,  of 
Illinois;  Mrs.  PETtis,  of  California;  Mr. 
Pressler,  of  South  Dakota;  Mr.  Quie,  of 
Minnesota;  Mr.  Quillen,  of  Tennessee; 
Mr.  Railsback,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Robinson, 
of  Virginia;  Mr.  Rousselot,  of  Califor- 
nia; Mr.  Runnels,  of  New  Mexico;  Mr. 
Sarasin,  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  Schultz,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Shuster,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  Sebelius,  of  Kansas;  Mr. 


SncES,  of  Florida;  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebras- 
ka; Mr.  Spence,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr. 
Steelman,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Steiger,  of  Ari- 
zona; Mr.  Stuckey,  of  Georgia;  Mr. 
Symms,  of  Idaho;  Mr.  Talcott,  of  CaU- 
fomla;  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri;  Mr. 
Thone,  of  Nebraska;  Mr.  Treen,  of 
Louisiana;  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  Waggonner,  of  Louisiana;  Mr, 
Walsh,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
of  Virginia;  Mr.  Winn,  of  Kansas;  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

A  companion  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  as  S.  2465,  under  the  prime 
sponsorship  of  James  A.  McClure,  of 
Idaho. 

THE    ECONOMICS    OF    STIMULATING    PRODUCTION 

We  all  know  that  it  is  industry's  in- 
creased ability  to  produce  that  provides 
more  real  jobs.  We  all  know  that  it  is 
increased  production  that  enlarges  the 
tax  base  and  increases  tax  revenues.  We 
all  know  that  too  much  consumption  can 
destroy  the  ability  to  produce.  Farmers 
who  eat  out  of  their  seed  grain,  and 
factories  that  pay  dividends  or  wages  out 
of  their  depreciation  funds,  rim  down 
their  productive  capacity. 

Even  the  advocates  of  consumption- 
stimulative  deficits,  such  as  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  have  as  their 
purpose  to  increase  production.  They 
have  in  mind  to  increase  production  in- 
directly by  directly  increasing  consump- 
tion. The  idea  is  that  as  business  finds 
the  demand  for  products  rising,  it  will 
invest  more  in  order  to  be  able  to  produce 
more  to  meet  the  demsmd. 

But  this  indirect  way  of  stimulating 
production  is  not  foolproof  and  usually 
results  in  inflation,  because  the  demand 
for  goods  increases  before  business  has 
increased  its  ability  to  produce  more 
good.  The  deficit  itself,  depending  on 
how  it  is  financed,  either  contributes  to 
the  inflation  or  interferes  with  business' 
ability  to  Invest  more  in  response  to  the 
increased  demands  for  its  products.  If 
the  deficit  is  monetized,  it  adds  fuel  to 
the  infiation  started  by  stimulating  more 
consumption  before  business  can  offer 
more  for  sale.  If  the  deficit  is  not  mone- 
tized, it  raises  the  interest  rate,  thus 
crowding  out  the  additional  investment 
that  is  supposed  to  follow  from  increased 
consumption. 

Deficits  designed  to  Increase  consump- 
tion do  not  increase  the  savings  out  of 
which  must  come  the  investment  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  production  to  meet 
the  increased  consumption.  In  fact,  the 
deficits  use  up  private  sector  saving  and 
thereby  reduce  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment In  jobs-creating  industrial  capac- 
ity. Instead  of  savings  going  into  addi- 
tional plant  and  equipment,  the  savings 
go  into  Government  bonds. 

Tax  reduction  designed  to  increase 
consumption  cannot  simultaneously  in- 
crease saving.  People  cannot  save  what 
they  consume.  And  they  cannot  consume 
more  in  real  terms  unless  they  have  first 
saved  and  Invested  more  to  provide  the 
increased  production  that  makes  possi- 
ble Increased  consumption. 

Tax  reductions  designed  to  lessen  the 
existing  tax  bias  against  saving  work 
hand  in  hand  with  tax  reductions  de- 
signed to  increase  investment.  Reducing 
the  tax  bias  against  saving  encourages 


people  to  save  more,  because  it  reduces 
the  amount  of  current  consumption  they 
must  forgo  in  order  to  save. 

By  reducing  the  amount  of  current 
consumption  people  have  to  give  up  in 
order  to  increase  their  future  income, 
people  are  wiUing  to  save  more  even  at 
lower  interest  rates. 

Tax  reduction  designed  to  reduce  the 
existing  tax  bias  against  investment  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  after-tax  inccMne 
from  the  investment,  thereby  lowering 
the  pre-tax  rate  of  return  that  must  be 
earned  if  the  investment  is  to  be  under- 
taken and,  thus,  increasing  the  range 
of  profitable  investments. 

To  take  advantage  of  tax  reductions 
designed  to  increase  investment,  people 
must  undertake  additional  investments, 
which  increase  the  amount  of  economic 
activity,  the  tax  base,  and  generate  new 
tax  revenues.  Because  of  increased  pro- 
duction, revenue  losses  do  not  materialize 
from  tax  reductions  designed  to  stimu- 
late investment. 

In  general,  the  greater  the  extent  to 
which  a  tax  reduction  is  production 
stimulative  rather  than  consumption 
stimulative,  the  less  the  likelihood  is  it 
will  result  in  a  deficit.  Since  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act  is  100  percent  production 
stimulative,  it  cannot  produce  a  revenue 
loss. 

INADEQUATE    CAPACITY    CHARACTEUZES    WORLD'S 
PRODUCTIVE    SYSTEM 

There  are  Members  who  accept  this 
economic  analysis  in  principle  but  who 
say  it  does  not  currently  apply  because 
of  recessionary  excess  capacity.  How- 
ever, in  the  current  issue  of  Dun's  Re- 
view, the  distinguished  business  econo- 
mist, Pierre  Rinfret,  cites  Department  of 
Commerce  figures  which  show  that  "out- 
side of  Japan  there  is  relatively  little 
idle  capacity  in  the  free  world."  He  says 
that  "the  unfortunate  results  of  the  40- 
year-old  Keynesian  emphasis  on  con- 
sumption are  obvious.  What  we  need  now 
is  more  emphasis  on  capital  formation. 
Increased  capital  formation  means  more 
jobs  and  less  inflation." 

There  are  some  people  who  are  in  the 
curious  position  of  favoring  capital  for- 
mation in  third  world  coimtries  but  not 
in  the  United  States.  They  realize  that 
third  world  countries  need  more  capi- 
tal to  raise  their  living  standards  and 
they  say  the  United  Staes  should  pro- 
vide more  aid.  At  the  same  time  they  say 
that  the  way  to  raise  living  standards  In 
the  United  States  is  through  income  re- 
distribution rather  than  through  capital 
formation.  What  these  people  need  to 
explain  is  why  capital  formation  works 
in  the  third  world  but  not  in  the  United 
States,  and  why  income  redistribution 
works  in  the  United  States  but  not  in  the 
third  world.  They  cannot  explain  that. 
They  are  caught  in  a  dilemma,  just  as 
are  those  who  now  accept  that  high 
taxes  and  deficit  spending  have  ruined 
New  York  City  but  still  advocate  this 
formula  for  our  national  economy. 

The  American  people  will  not  buy  a 
program  of  aiding  capital  formation  In 
foreign  countries  but  not  in  our  own. 
because  that  is  a  program  of  redistribu- 
tion of  capital  that  is  at  the  expense  of 
American  living  standards.  The  propo- 
nents of  foreign  aid  will  have  to  realize 
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that  more  aid  to  foreigners  requires  more 
capital  formation  in  the  United  States. 
The  greater  our  capital  formation,  the 
more  we  can  help  others  without  lower- 
ing our  own  living  standards. 

THX    PRXSISENT'S   TAX   UmXTCTION    PKOPOSAL 

President  Ford's  tax  reduction  pro- 
posal is  roughly  75  percent  consumption 
stimulative  and  25  percent  production 
stimiilative.  Recognizing  the  negative 
effects  on  the  economy  of  consimiption 
stimulative  deficits,  the  President's  tax 
reduction  proposal  is  predicated  on  a 
matching  spending  reduction. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  the  proclivity 
of  Congress  will  be  to  pass  tax  cuts  but 
not  spending  cuts. 

If  this  happens,  the  President's  pro- 
gram will  become  largely  one  of  com- 
sumption-stimulative  deficits  with  all  of 
the  following  problems  which  will  worsen 
the  economc  situation. 

First,  to  the  extent  that  the  deficit  is 
monetized  by  selling  Treasury  notes  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  supply 
of  money  will  Increase  relative  to  the 
supply  of  goods,  which  is  inflation  with 
all  of  its  problems. 

Second,  to  the  extent  the  deficit  is  fi- 
nanced by  selling  Treasiur  notes  to  the 
private  sector,  private  savings  will  be 
used  to  purchase  Government  debt,  and 
private  investments  will  be  crowded  out 
as  interest  rates  rise.  The  capital  short- 
age will  become  greater,  with  all  the 
problems  for  public  policy,  pension  sol- 
vency, employment,  and  housing  that  wUl 
result.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
then  pressured  to  ease  money  in  order  to 
hold  down  the  rise  in  interest  rates  and 
the  amoimt  of  crowding  out  of  private  in- 
vestment, the  debt  becomes  monetized, 
thus  fueling  infiation  and  sending  inter- 
est rates  even  higher. 

Since  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  Is  100  per- 
cent production  stimulative,  it  will  pro- 
duce revenue  gains  Instead  of  revenue 
losses.  Therefore,  for  its  provisions  to 
have  a  positive  impact  on  the  economy 
does  not  require  that  the  tax  reductions 
be  matched  by  spending  reductions. 
mracTS  or  cowpokatx  tax  studt  1974 

Last  month  one  of  our  colleagues  in- 
troduced into  the  Record  a  corporate  tax 
study  prepared  by  congressional  account- 
ants. No  doubt  they  are  good  account- 
ants, but  when  they  draw  economic  im- 
plications from  their  accoimting  figures, 
they  are  out  of  their  field,  and  their  mis- 
takes have  misled  our  colles^ues. 

The  misleading  character  of  these 
mistakes  are  compoimded  by  the  study's 
tendency  to  overgeneralize.  For  example, 
on  the  basis  of  finding  that  8  corpo- 
rations paid  no  Federal  corporate  In- 
come tax  in  1974  nad  18  companies  paid 
at  an  effective  tax  rate  of  10  percent  or 
less,  it  concludes  that  since  "U.S.  cor- 
porations are  already  paj^g  little  or 
nothing  in  Federal  income  taxes.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  give  uhem  tax  relief  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  Investment  cap- 
ital." 

Now  8  plus  18  make  28.  And  26  com- 
panies are  in  an  insignificant  percentage 
of  UJ8.  corporations. 

If  we  take  this  kind  of  over  generaliza- 
tion and  add  to  it  the  mistake  of  not  In- 
cluding the  foreign  taxes  paid  by  multi- 


national corporations  when  we  compute 
their  effective  tax  rate,  the  irrelevance  of 
the  tax  study  is  clear. 

For  example,  when  the  total  tax  bur- 
den on  corporations  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  accountants'  figures  show  that 
companies  listed  as  paying  taxes  at  an 
effective  rate  of  10  percent  or  less,  such 
as  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  Texaco,  Inc.,  and  Oc- 
cidental Petroleimi  Corp.,  actually  paid 
taxes  at  effective  worldwide  tax  rates  of 
68  percent,  46.9  percent,  and  61.6  percent 
respectively. 

Although  the  study  acknowledges  that 
these  companies  are  "worldwide  organi- 
zations," it  seems  to  think  that  their 
profitability  is  independent  of  their 
worldwide  taxes.  The  study  claims  that 
the  oil  companies'  payments  to  foreign 
governments  are  not  taxes  but  royalties. 

I  have  asked  professional  economists 
about  this  and  they  say  that  the  question 
to  ask  for  deciding  whether  a  payment 
to  a  government  is  a  tax  or  not  is  whether 
you  have  an  option  to  pay.  If  not,  the 
payment  is  a  tax  whatever  its  name. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  social  security 
tax  is  a  tax  although  it  is  called  a  "con- 
tribution." 

The  study  makes  a  major  mistake 
when  it  misinterprets  the  fall  in  Federal 
revenues  from  the  corporation  income 
tax  to  be  a  product  of  tax  brealcs  which 
let  corporations  increasingly  avoid  taxes. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  fall 
in  corporate  Federal  tax  payments  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  fall  in  profits  as  a  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product.  Corporate 
profits  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  have  been 
falling  steadily.  Anyone  who  draws  the 
implication  from  the  study  that  corpora- 
tions are  wallowing  in  profits  as  a  result 
of  tax  breaks  will  be  totally  wrong. 

The  study  presents  the  idea  that  the 
assignment  of  the  tax  burden  is  a  matter 
of  corporations  versus  the  people.  The 
idea  is  convenient  for  rhetoric.  But  to 
anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  diflBcult 
analytical  question  of  the  incidence  of 
the  corporate  income  tax,  the  idea  is  sim- 
ple minded. 

There  are  many  economists  who  be- 
lieve that  the  corporate  income  tax  is 
just  another  cost  of  production  that  is 
largely  passed  on  to  consumers  in  higher 
prices.  If  these  economists  are  correct, 
then  a  reduction  in  the  corporate  income 
tax  would  result  In  lower  prices,  leaving 
more  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  not  less  as  the  study  claims. 
I  do  not  believe  any  economist  would 
back  the  claim  that  "for  every  revenue 
dollar  loss  to  incentives  or  tax  stimulants 
or  just  plain  tax  loopholes,  the  American 
public  reaches  into  their  pockets  for  an- 
other dollar  to  replace  it."  Dr.  Ture's 
economic  analysis  of  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act  certainly  does  not  support  such  a 
claim.  It  concludes  that  the  act's  tax 
reductions  would  generate  additional  real 
income  and  increased  tax  revenues. 

Other  economists  believe  that  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  is  an  excise  tax  on 
equity  capital,  thereby  lowering  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  and  the  real  wage.  If 
these  economists  axe  right,  ttien  the  in- 
cidence of  the  corporate  income  tax  falls 
on  labor  in  the  form  of  lower  real  wages. 
In  this  case,  a  corporate  tax  reduction 
would  benefit  the  wage  earner  by  increas- 
ing his  productivity. 


Wherever  the  incidence  of  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax  falls,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: There  is  no  clear-cut  issue  of  the 
"fat  cat"  versus  "the  little  man"  or  the 
corporations  versus  the  people.  These 
simple-minded  ideas  are  the  products  of 
political  postiuring;  they  sire  not  the 
products  of  serious  analysis. 

Since  it  is  not  only  imclear  but  also 
unlikely  that  the  corporate  Income  tax 
falls  only  on  "the  fat  cats,"  the  only  way 
to  assure  the  progressivity  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem would  be  to  abolish  the  corporate 
income  tax  altogether  and  tax  all  income 
as  personal  Income. 

We  should  all  be  aware  that  there  is 
nothing  unusual  about  the  effective  cor- 
porate tax  rate  being  less  than  the  statu- 
tory tax  rate.  The  effective  personal  in- 
come tax  rate  is  also  lower  than  the 
statutory  rate. 

Since  the  effective  tax  rates  are  de- 
termined by  Congress,  it  is  incorrect  to 
speak  of  corporations  "avoiding"  the 
statutory  tax  rate.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  corporations  and  individuals 
comply  with  the  effective  tax  rates. 

Of  course,  when  it  is  put  truthfully, 
it  no  longer  soimds  like  corporations  are 
up  to  no  good.  I,  therefore,  can  see  no 
reason  the  Congress  should  follow  our 
colleague's  suggestions  and  "consider 
legislation  to  require  full  and  public  dis- 
closure of  corporate  tax  retiuns"  unless 
it  also  considers  legislation  to  require  full 
and  public  disclosiu-e  of  personal  tax  re- 
tiu-ns.  The  main  result  of  such  legislation 
would  be  to  reveal  which  companies  and 
individuals  have  the  best  tax  lawyers.  It 
would  amoimt  to  free  advertising  for  the 
best  tax  lawyers.  I  am  surprised  that 
our  colleague  is  in  favor  of  subsidizing 
the  best  tax  lawj'ers. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  generalize 
on  the  basis  of  small  numbers — especial- 
ly when  the  numbers  are  misleading  in 
themselves.  To  do  so  can  result  in  unin- 
tentional political  demogoguery  that 
misleads  the  public.  A  prime  example  oc- 
curred in  1969  when  Joseph  Barr,  a  for- 
mer Member  of  the  House,  was  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  31  days. 
Mr.  Barr  misled  the  public  into  believing 
that  it  is  very  easy  for  the  rich  not  to 
pay  taxes  when  he  announced  that  155 
people  with  incomes  of  $200,000  or  more 
paid  no  Federal  income  tax  in  1967. 

Now  Mr.  Barr  did  not  explain  to  the 
public  that  55  of  the  155  figure  were 
generated  by  using  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes and  not  net  Incomes — by  ignoring 
the  costs  incurred  In  earning  the  in- 
comes, for  example,  by  counting  the  in- 
come received  from  investing  borrowed 
money  but  not  the  interest  that  had  to 
be  paid  on  the  loan.  He  did  not  say  that 
100  of  the  155  figure  was  generated  by 
ignoring  foreign  taxes  paid  on  money 
earned  abroad,  by  ignoring  generous 
charitable  gifts  to  universities  or  muse- 
imis  in  excess  of  the  taxpayer's  annual 
income,  and  by  ignoring  tax -loss  carry- 
forwards, from  past  financial  disasters. 
Neither  did  Mr.  Barr  note  that  the  155 
cases  generated  in  these  ways  comprised 
1  percent  of  the  15,000  taxpayers  at  the 
$200,000  and  up  income  level  who  paid 
taxes  at  a  rate  of  44  percent  on  adjusted 
gross  income. 

We,  in  the  House,  as  representatives  of 
the  people,  have  the  moral  obligation  not 
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to  mislead  the  people,  whether  by  mis- 
take or  by  intention. 

STIMULATE    PRODUCTION,    NOT    ENVT:     REDISTRI- 
BUTION DIVIDES  AND  FAILS 

Legislation  motivated  by  partisan  ide- 
ological motives  often  backfires,  just  as 
has  the  effort  to  use  the  tax  system  to 
redistribute  income.  Attempts  to  make 
some  better  off  at  the  expense  of  others 
by  redistributing  the  pie  have  clearly 
failed.  We  must  turn  now  to  a  policy  of  a 
bigger  pie  so  that  our  productive  capacity 
can  catch  up  with  the  demands  that  are 
placed  on  it.  In  place  of  a  divisive  pro- 
gram of  envy,  I  recommend  a  more  dem- 
ocratic program  that  focuses  on  making 
all  of  our  citizens  better  off  through  a 
more  rapidly  growing  economy  that  is 
more  generous  to  all. 


THE    UNITED    NATIONS    AND 
ZIONISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
due  to  oflBcial  business  in  my  district,  I 
was  not  present  for  the  vote  on  House 
Resolution  855,  which  condemned  the 
United  Nations  resolution  equating  Zion- 
ism with  racism.  Please  let  the  record 
show,  that  I  strongly  support  House  Res- 
olution 855,  and  would  have  voted  for  it 
had  I  been  present. 

The  recent  Irresponsible  vote  in  the 
U.N.  which  equated  Zionism  with  racism, 
has  proven  that  certain  extremist  and, 
militant  nations  have  been  successful  in 
manipulating  this  organization  into  a 
fonun,  not  for  the  promotion  of  harmony 
among  nations,  but  for  the  advancement 
of  their  own  anti-Semitic  racist  doctrine. 
Eqiiipped  with  a  new-foimd  power  and 
backed  by  Arab  oil,  they  have  been  able 
to  persuade  many  of  the  so-called  third 
world  and  nonalined  nations  that  it  is 
in  their  best  interest  to  vote  against 
Israel.  Yet,  this  resolution  is  only  one 
action  in  a  determined  and  continuous 
campaign  by  these  militants  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  Israel.  Continuous  harass- 
ment, which  has  begim  to  permeate  vari- 
ous organs  of  the  United  Nations,  also 
has  been  evidenced  by  the  sanctioning  of 
Israel  in  UNESCO  and  in  the  considera- 
tion by  the  International  Womens  Year 
Conference,  of  an  Arab  political  resolu- 
tion on  Zionism,  which  was  totally  diver- 
gent from  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
U.N.  sponsored  meeting. 

It  seems  to  me  a  most  unhappy  com- 
mentary on  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
membership  that  so  many  countries  can 
be  duped  into  supporting  a  subterfuge, 
such  as  this,  which  has  no  basis  In  fact. 
Zionism,  a  nationalistic  doctrine  advo- 
cathig  a  Jewish  homeland  and  right  to 
self  determination  evolved.  In  part,  as  a 
result  of  the  continuous  persecution  of 
the  Jewish  people  throughout  their  his- 
tory. At  the  time  of  Israel's  Inception,  the 
United  Nations  recognized  this  need  and 
supported  the  concept  of  a  homeland  for 
the  Jewish  people  where  they  could  live 
free  from  persecution  and  discrimina- 
tion. Yet  now,  radical  elements  In  the 
U.N.  seek  to  brand  this  nation  as  racist — 
a  nation  which  offers  not  only  a  home  to 


any  Jew  wanting  to  live  there,  but  ^hlch 
supports  the  principles  of  equality  ariong 
all  peoples  and  bestows  citizenship  and 
equal  right  to  any  person  regardless  of 
race  or  religion.  One  wonders  how  those 
nations  who  voted  for  the  Zionist  resolu- 
tion can  ask  anything  less  of  Israel  than 
what  they  advocate  for  the  Palestinian 
people  or  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  has 
created  a  serious  Injustice  by  giving  a 
false  air  of  legality  and  morality  to  the 
antl-ZIonlst  resolution  and  may  have 
done  irreparable  damage  to  Itself.  In  a 
year  when  the  U.N.  will  be  approaching 
its  30th  anniversary,  it  faces  possible  dis- 
integration as  a  credible  forum  for  easing 
International  tensions.  It  faces  the  deg- 
radation of  discussion  and  conciliation 
at  this  time  because  a  majority  of  this 
organization's  members  have  blatantly 
ignored  one  of  the  most  basic  principles 
of  its  charter.  The  sad  irony  is  that 
most  of  those  nations  that  voted  against 
Israel  so  recklessly  may  have  destroyed 
an  institution  they  badly  need.  If  they 
have  succeeded  in  doing  so  every  mem- 
ber-nation will  suffer. 

The  resolution  passed  by  this  body 
condemning  the  U.N.  anti-Zionism  vote 
is,  in  essence,  an  overwhelming  state- 
ment of  our  support  for  Israel's  right  to 
survive.  It  serves  notice  on  those  nations 
that  the  United  States  will  not  idly  stand 
by  and  allow  the  harassment  of  Israel 
nor  the  blatant  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  charter.  I  supix)rt  this  state- 
ment and  hope  that,  should  the  U.N. 
resolution  stand,  the  Congress  will  begin 
a  careful  evaluation  of  our  role  in  this 
organization. 


NATIONAL    POOD    STAMP    REFORM 
ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Pleased  to  sponsor  the  National  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975.  "This  legisla- 
tion will  go  a  long  way  toward  correct- 
ing food  stamp  abuses,  injustices,  and 
inequities. 

Under  the  present  law,  some  families 
with  incomes  over  $12,000  are  getting 
food  stamps,  while  others  under  that  in- 
come figure  are  not  getting  the  stamps 
and  are  in  fact  supporting  the  program 
by  having  their  tax  dollars  dumped  into 
the  food  stamp  kitty. 

If  approved,  this  bill  will  save  over  $1.2 
billion  a  year  and  will  tighten  up  and 
simplify  the  heretofore  loose  adminis- 
tration of  the  program.  By  limiting  eli- 
gibility to  those  whose  gross  income  less 
the  standard  deduction  is  below  the  pov- 
erty level,  the  program  will  actually  in- 
crease the  benefits  for  the  neediest  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  at  the  same  time 
that  it  removes  the  cheaters  from  the 
roUs  of  eligibility. 

The  program  cries  out  for  simplifica- 
tion and  streamlining.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  lost  since  its  inception  in 
1964  through  abuse. 

Another  desirable  provision  In  this  leg- 
islation would  require  able-bodied,  em- 
plc^able  recipients  to  seek,  accept,  and 


retain  gainful  employment,  instead  of 
encouraging  those  same  individuals  to 
Uve  off  the  Govenmient  and  indirectly 
off  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  their  neigh- 
bors. What  we  do  not  need  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  dole  system,  such  as  was  in  ef- 
fect in  ancient  Rome.  What  we  do 
need— and  what  this  legislation  will 
provide— is  a  system  that  will  benefit  the 
truly  needy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  Na- 
tional Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975 
their  full  and  wholehearted  support. 


THE     UNITED    NATIONS,    ZIONISM, 
AND  RACISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Burke)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  action  taken  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  Monday  in  passing  its 
resolution  equating  Zionism  with  racism 
is  infamous.  It  is  the  result  of  fanati- 
cism by  the  "hate  Israel"  bloc,  egged  on 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  puppets 
whose  ultimate  aim  is,  of  course,  the  de- 
struction of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
Israel.  To  the  Communists  and  their 
numerous  camp  followers,  this  resolution 
is  but  one  more  means  to  that  end. 

It  saddens  me  to  have  to  say  this,  but 
the  General  Assembly  has,  by  this  single 
vile  action,  forfeited  all  right  it  may 
have  had  to  the  respect  of  the  interna- 
tional community. 

Despite  my  position  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  30th  General 
Assembly — or  perhaps  because  of  it — I 
must  announce  my  wholehearted  support 
for  suspending  our  financial  support  and 
other  participation  in  the  General  As- 
sembly until  such  time  as  the  General 
Assembly  acts  in  a  responsible  manner  as 
a  forum  for  International  debate  and  the 
resolution  of  differences,  not  the  crea- 
tion or  aggravation  of  them. 

This  latest  outrage  is  only  one  more 
in  a  long  chain  of  blatantly  irresponsible 
actions  taken  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  recent  years.  The  discrimination 
against  Israel  in  UNESCO,  the  refusal  to 
accept  the  credentials  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  the  granting  of  observer 
status  to  the  terrorist  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization,  and  a  host  of  similar 
actions  all  point  up  the  extent  to  which 
the  General  Assembly  has  become  the 
captive  of  a  cUque  of  small  countries 
whose  aims  are  clearly  anti-Western  and 
antipeace. 

The  U.N.  resolution  is  based  on  an 
almost  unbelievable  perversion  of  what 
Zionism  really  means.  Zionism  is  not 
racism.  Zionists  do  not  operate  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  are  superior  and, 
therefore,  have  a  God-given  right  to  per- 
secute racial  minorities;  that  is  racism. 
2Uonism  is  a  movement  for  a  Jewish 
homeland,  a  refuge  for  people  who  have 
been  persecuted,  harassed,  and  butch- 
'ered  for  centuries.  It  is  a  movement  with 
a  long  honorable  history.  It  is  not  racist. 

Zionists  do  not  preach  or  practice  ex- 
clusivity. Quite  the  reverse  is  true.  Jew 
and  non-Jew  alike  Uve  and  work  and 
practice  their  religions  in  the  State  of 
Israel,  which  is  certainly  a  far  more  open 
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society  than  many,  if  not  most,  of  those 
which  voted  on  Monday  for  this  outrage- 
ous resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be  plain  about  the 
matter:  to  equate  the  longing  for  a 
homeland  with  racism  is  ^eer  folly  and 
amounts  to  an  attempt  to  rewrite  his- 
tory. Ambassador  Pat  Moynihan  is  right; 
the  XJIi.  has  given  a  tacit  stamp  of  ap- 
proval to  the  slaughter  of  6  million  Jews 
during  World  War  n. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  cospon- 
sored  House  Resolution  682  to  support 
Israel  in  the  event  of  her  expulsion  from 
the  General  Assembly,  even  to  the  extent 
of  drastically  reassessing  our  own  sup- 
port for  the  General  Assembly.  I  regard 
the  Monday  resolution  as  being  just  as 
serious  as  outright  expulsion  because  it 
demonstrates  just  as  clearly  the  complete 
bankruptcy  of  the  General  Assembly  as  it 
now  stands. 

As  my  colleagues  also  know,  I  have  in- 
troduced my  own  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 408  calling  for  the  expulsion 
from  the  United  Nations  of  Byelorussia 
and  the  Ukraine,  both  of  which  dutifiilly 
voted  with  their  Soviet  masters  for 
Monday's  resolution.  The  hypocrisy  in 
this  simply  boggles  the  mind. 

Everyone  knows  that,  as  I  stated  on 
the  House  floor  on  September  26,  Bye- 
lonissia  and  the  Ukraine  are  merely 
"constituoit  parts  of  one  vast  slave 
state"  and,  therefore,  imworthy  of  VJl. 
membership.  They  fail  every  test  of  na- 
tionhood as  set  forth  in  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, and  yet  there  they  sit,  casting  a  vote 
to  condemn  as  racist  a  coimtry  that  is 
manifestly  not  racist  and  that  stands  as 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  a  people  oppressed 
for  centuries  because  of  mindless  big- 
otry— the  very  sort  of  mindless  bigotry 
exhibited  in  this  vicious  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  no  longer  be 
even  the  flimsiest  justification  for  pay- 
ing 25  percent  of  the  bill — about  $900,- 
000  a  year  of  a  total  budget  of  $3.8  mil- 
lion— for  an  organization  which  now 
has,  at  least  symbolicsQly,  blood  on  its 
hands. 

If  the  so-called  third  world  want  to 
Indulge  in  siUy  and  dangerous  baiting  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies,  at  least 
let  us  have  the  courage  to  refuse  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  being  hounded.  This 
Is  a  disgrace.  We  should  not  have  to 
pay  for  such  dishonor  as  this.  It  is  time 
we  stood  up  for  principle  to  let  the  world 
know  that  we  are  still  a  great  power, 
morally  as  well  as  militarily. 


NEW  YORK'S  FISCAL  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  problems  of  New  York 
City  are  serious  enough  to  warrant  some 
form  of  Federal  help.  I  have  previously, 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  asked 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  consider 
acting  as  lender  of^ast  resort  to  the  city, 
as  it  Is  empowered  to  do.  I  have  not  yet 
received  a  response  to  that  letter.  How- 
ever, in  the  meanwhile,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  has  received 
a  loan  application  from  the  Governor  of 
New   York   requesting   aid  for  several 


troubled  entities  of  the  State.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Fed  says  that  he 
will  consider  the  matter,  but  that  he 
needs  more  information.  Therefore,  it  is 
clear  that  the  proposal  I  have  advanced 
is  well  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency htis  also  approved  legislation  on 
the  problems  of  New  York,  and  I  have 
submitted  separate  views  to  the  commit- 
tee's report.  I  insert  my  views  on  this  bill 
as  part  of  the  Record  for  consideration 
bymycoUeagues: 

Additional    Views   of   Henrt    B.    Oonzalez 

It  Is  not  possible  for  any  municipality  to 
cease  operations.  Tet  the  Committee  has 
been  told  that  New  York  City  would  be 
forced  virtually  to  suspend  aU  essential 
services  If  It  receives  no  financial  relief. 
There  is  almost  no  Indication  that  the  City 
has  left  any  financial  stone  unturned  In  Its 
search  for  new  funds,  and  almost  no  evi- 
dence that  the  City  can  escape  default  with- 
out some  form  of  Federal  assistance. 

The  record  shows  that  it  might  be  far 
less  costly  to  the  Federal  government,  and 
certainly  more  likely  to  assure  that  order 
and  necessary  services  In  New  York  can  be 
maintained,  if  assistance  Is  provided  prior 
to  default. 

Yet  I  question  whether  this  bUl  can  pro- 
duce the  necessary  reUef,  and  I  am  troubled 
by  certain  aspects  of  the  bill,  even  If  It 
could  be  enacted  over  the  veto  that  has  been 
promised  by  the  President. 

Time  and  time  again,  legislatures  have 
acted  in  haste  only  to  repent  at  leisure. 
Emergency  legislation  is  very  often  the  father 
of  bad  law  and  worse  precedent.  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  problems  of  New  York.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  City  must  carry  on, 
somehow.  No  one  can  dispute  the  evidence 
that  It  would  be  cheaper  for  the  Federal 
government  to  provide  a  helping  hand  now, 
to  preclude  the  possibility  that  we  might 
be  caUed  on  later  to  finance  the  City's  essen- 
tial services  directly. 

But  would  this  bin  provide  the  necessary 
help,  and  would  it  be  the  correct  help?  I 
think  not. 

The  President  has  clearly  announced  his 
Intention  to  veto  this,  or  any  other  bill  that 
he  labels  (however  incorrectly)  as  a  "ball- 
out."  It  is  unlikely  that  this  bill  will  even 
be  passed  by  Congress  prior  to  a  default  by 
New  York,  and  even  more  unlikely  that  it 
could  be  passed  over  a  veto  before  that  time. 
Even  supposing  that  these  miracles  took 
place,  I  doubt  that  the  machinery  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  City  could  be  set  up 
and  placed  Into  effective  operation  in  time  to 
rescue  it  from  default  and  bankruptcy. 

Beyond  these  practical  constraints,  I  am 
troubled  by  some  of  the  consequences  of  a 
loan  guarantee.  The  bill  provides  that  bond- 
holders would  be  asked  to  renegotiate  their 
notes,  so  as  to  prevent  the  windfall  profits 
that  would  otherwise  flow  to  people  who  have 
bought  New  York  paper  at  a  discount  on  the 
gamble  that  a  guarantee  would  be  forth- 
coming. Unfortunately,  the  renegotiation 
provision  does  not  go  far  enough.  I  believe 
that  no  guarantee  we  enact  should  promise 
to  do  any  more  than  preserve  the  capital  that 
investors  have  placed  In  the  securities  thus 
underwritten.  The  Federal  government  might 
well  wish  to  protect  Innocent  Investors;  but 
It  should  In  no  way  be  called  upon  to  provide 
profits  to  investors  who  have  been  Imprudent 
or  who  are  outright  speculators.  Therefore. 
I  would  limit  any  Federal  guarantee  strictly 
to  the  amount  of  cash  that  Individuals  have 
actually  invested  In  the  securities  to  be  guar- 
anteed. Pajrment  of  any  difference  between 
the  cash  Investment  and  face  value  of  the 
paper,  or  any  interest  on  It.  should  be  left 
up  to  the  Issuer.  Otherwise,  the  Federal  guar- 
antee would  tend  to  encourage  the  prolifera- 
tion of  unwise  Investments  In  questionable 
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paper — which  is  ceretanlly  a  factor  that  con- 
tributed to  the  problems  of  New  York  City. 
Had  the  Investors  blown  the  whistle  sooner 
the  problems  the  City  faces  today  would  be' 
far  less  severe.  The  terms  of  any  Federal 
guarantee  should  take  this  into  account,  so 
that  while  capital  would  be  preserved,  pru- 
dent Investment  practices  would  also  be 
encouraged.  No  Federal  guarantee  should 
provide  anyone  a  speculative  windfall  or 
otherwise  reward  improvident  and  unsound 
Investment.  I  will,  therefore,  offer  an  amend- 
ment restricting  any  Federal  payment  on  a 
guaranteed  security  to  the  amount  of  cash 
actually  invested  by  the  holder  of  such  a 
security. 

1  am  disturbed  also  by  the  precedent  that 
would  necessarily  be  set  by  this  legislation. 
It  would  alter  in  a  profound  way  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  government 
and  municipal  governments — not  only  New 
York,  but  all  others  as  well.  There  are  dif- 
ferences between  the  straits  of  New  York  and 
those  of  the  Lockheed  Corporation,  but  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Lockheed  bailout 
fundamentally  changed  relationships  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  private 
enterprise.  The  case  of  the  Fenn  Central  sug- 
gests that  the  precedent  was  not  a  good  one. 

In  this  cttse.  we  are  proposing  to  intercede 
directly  with  a  city.  Cities  are  the  creatures 
of  the  States,  and  New  York  Is  no  exception 
Part  of  New  York's  problem  is  that  the 
State  of  New  York  failed  to  live  up  to  Its 
responsibilities  to  New  York  City.  The  State 
went  along  with  unsound  practices,  no  less 
than  did  the  big  banks:  and  the  State  en- 
cumbered the  City  with  burdens  it  could  not 
support,  even  as  It  failed  to  ameliorate  the 
social  and  economic  Ills  that  plagued  '.he 
City.  If  the  City  was  Irresponsible,  and  ihat 
Is  clearly  the  case,  then  the  State  had  a  duty 
to  correct  the  problem.  Far  from  doing  its 
duty,  however,  the  State  Ignored  some  of  the 
City's  problems,  enacted  policies  that  com- 
pounded other  problems,  and  did*  not  dis- 
courage activities  that  It  surely  must  have 
known  to  be  unsound  or  even  outright  ille- 
gal. It  is  possible  that  a  loan  guarantee,  by 
Interposing  the  Federal  government  between 
the  City  and  State,  might  well  cause  the 
State  to  think  Its  responsibilities  have  been 
met.  when  in  fact  the  State  of  New  York 
must  be  given  every  reason  to  know  that  it 
must  accept  and  carry  out  its  full  responsi- 
bilities toward  the  sound  government  of  all 
its  instrumentalities,  not  just  some  of  them. 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  bill  does  keep  In 
place  the  correct  relationships  between  the 
Federal  government  and  the  States  and 
Cities,  nor  between  the  States  and  their  In- 
strumentalities, including  the  cities.  If,  as  I 
suspect,  this  bill  would  change  in  a  basic 
way  the  relationships  within  our  Federal 
system,  it  Is  a  step  that  we  should  take  only 
with  the  greatest  of  fear  and  trepidation. 
The  precedent  set  by  this  bill  would  be  large 
indeed,  and  almost  no  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  extent  of  It. 

The  financial  problems  of  New  York  City 
are  real.  The  dangers  of  the  collapse  of  any 
financial  structure  as  large  as  that  of  New 
York  City  are  clear.  The  potential  costs  of 
such  a  collapse,  even  if  it  Is  confined  only  to 
New  York  City.  Itself,  are  very  great.  And  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  essential  services 
of  the  City  will  have  to  be  provided  for  as 
long  as  the  City  exists,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  Its  financial  system. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  choice  between  bankruptcy  and  loan  guar- 
antees. The  costs  and  dangers  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy cannot  be  assessed,  but  I  think  they 
are  too  great  for  us  to  gamble  on.  Loan  guar- 
antees on  the  other  hand,  raise  questions 
that  I  cannot  Immediately  satisfy.  My  ques- 
tions, reseryatlons  and  doubts  will  take  more 
time  than  is  presently  available  to  satisfy. 

My  opinion  la  that  there  is  a  third  solu- 
tion. Some  believe  that  New  York  City  can 
save  Itself,  or  that  the  state  can  do  so.  I  do 
not  believe  this  to  be  true.  Some  argue  that 
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there  Is  no  other  choice  than  bankruptcy  or 
a  Federal  guarantee.  I  do  not  believe  this, 
either.  I  do  believe  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
could  provide  financial  assistance  to  New 
York  through  its  powers  as  enumerated  In 
section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
If  these  powers  are  Insufficient  to  allow  the 
City  to  restructure  Its  debt  and  establish 
Itself  on  a  sound  and  responsible  footing, 
they  are  at  least  great  enough  to  permit  the 
City  to  escape  default,  and  to  provide  suf- 
ficient time  for  Congress  to  give  this  complex 
and  vexing  problem  the  kind  of  careful  and 
deliberate  attention  that  is  required.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Fed  can  act  immediately,  and 
immediate  help  is  what  Is  required. 

No  one  could  seriously  argue  that  the 
Fed  is  111  equipped  to  exercise  Its  powers  to 
alleviate  this  sore  problem.  The  Fed  Is  the 
wealthiest  of  Government  agencies;  Its  pow- 
ers and  Independence  are  known,  respected 
and  even  feared.  Its  staff  Is  expert  by  any 
standard.  Its  Chairman  and  Governors  are 
known  for  their  sagacity  and  caution.  Chair- 
man Burns  Is.  as  anyone  who  knows  him 
will  attest,  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  more- 
over one  who  has  a  stern  and  righteous  sense 
of  values.  It  would  be  unlikely  that  the  Fed 
or  its  Chairman  would  countenance  less  than 
the  best  effort  that  New  York  could  provide 
to  make  itself  honest  and  sound. 

I  urge  that  the  Fed  act.  as  it  can  and  as 
it  has  done  in  other  financial  emergencies. 
I  believe  that  this  Is  the  only  way  to  assure 
that  New  York  does  not  become  a  financial 
and  perhaps  social  disaster  as  well.  Most  Im- 
portant of  all,  I  believe  that  action  by  the 
Fed  woulvt  enable  us  to  provide  with  all  the 
necessary  caution  and  deliberation  whatever 
further  Fe\1eral  action — if  any — that  might 
be  needed  to  rectify  this  problem,  beyond 
Its  own  ample  powers. 

In  a  crisis,  'here  are  dangers  to  be  avoided. 
In  this  case.  I  believe  that  we  have  almost 
no  chance  that  the  bill  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem, and  a  considerable  one  that  if  it  should 
somehow  meet  the  crisis,  the  action  would 
be  Irretrievably  wrong  from  both  a  fiscal 
and  constitutional   point  of  view. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY'S ACTIONS  CONCERNING 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  APPEALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher),  inserted  a 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  November  7,  1975,  concerrjing  a  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office  study  on  delays  in 
obtaining  hearings  under  the  social  se- 
curity system.  My  friend  and  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hechler,  has 
also  played  a  part  in  initiating  this  study. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  actions  that  these  gentlemen  have 
taken  in  focusing  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress on  the  very  serious  situation  that 
exists  at  the  present  time.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  important  that  the  full 
story  concerning  this  matter  bs  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  been  en- 
gaged in  an  indepth  review  of  the  entire 
operation  of  the  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram for  approximately  2  years.  The  staff 
of  the  committee  issued  a  comprehensive 
report  in  July  1974,  discussing  the  entire 
operation  of  the  disability  programs, 
placing  special  emphasis  on  the  problems 
that  exist  in  appealing  denied  applica- 
tions for  disability  benefits,  which  make 


up  80  to  90  percent  of  all  social  security 
appeals. 

On  July  29  of  this  year  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  decided  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  the  problems  that  exist 
with  respect  to  the  delays  encountered 
in  obtaining  a  hearing  and  decision  on 
social  security  applications.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  some  107,000  appli- 
cants who  are  presently  involved  in  the 
appeals  process  and  still  awaiting  a  de- 
cision on  their  application  for  benefits. 
The  subcommittee  held  hearings  dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober which  focused  in  on  the  problems 
that  exist  at  every  level  of  consideration 
and  review  of  social  security  claims.  The 
subcommittee  is  now  meeting  to  con- 
sider legislation  that  will  help  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  appeals  proc- 
ess, and  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the . 
present  backlog  of  cases  in  the  shortest 
time  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  the  subcommittee 
and  its  staff  are  continuing  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  other  problem  areas 
that  exist  in  the  disability  programs.  At 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security,  the  General  Accounting 
OflBce  has  been  conducting  studies  in  two 
separate  areas.  The  first  of  these  is  a  re- 
view of  the  operation  of  the  beneficiary 
rehabilitation  progrimi  which  provides 
that  the  cost  of  furnishing  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  disability  in- 
surance beneficiaries  may  be  paid  out 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  funds. 
Second,  the  subcommittee  has  directed 
the  GAO  to  conduct  an  on-site  review 
of  the  operation  of  selected  State  dis- 
ability determination  agencies. 

I  hope  that  the  study  that  the  GAO  Is 
now  conducting  at  the  request  of  Con- 
gressman MosHER  and  Hechler,  of  West 
Virginia,  will  provide  the  Congress  with 
an  additional  source  of  information  con- 
cerning the  serious  problems  that  have 
arisen  which  have  led  to  the  enormous 
buildup  of  appeals  cases  within  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration.  At  the 
same  time.  I  want  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  Subcommittee  on  Social 
Security  and  the  full  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  had  been  looking  into  the 
problems  that  exist  in  this  area  long  be- 
fore the  GAO  began  to  make  its  study 
in  this  same  general  area. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  1970 
POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
joined  today  by  50  of  my  colleagues  in 
reintroducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  1970 
Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

In  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  I 
first  introduced  this  legislation,  several 
questions  have  arisen  regarding  the  po- 
tential effects  of  my  bill.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  restate  the  prob- 
lem that  has  necessitated  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation  and  to  clarify  how 
this  bill  will  solve  that  problem. 

In  1968,  the  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  90-480,  commonly  known  as  the 


Architectural  Barriers  Act.  This  law 
states  that  public  buildings  built  with 
Federal  money,  except  those  on  military 
installations,  are  to  be  constructed  so 
as  to  be  accessible  to  the  handicapped. 
This  law  was  amended  in  1970  to  include 
the  D.C.  Metro  subway  system,  now  un- 
der construction. 

The  problem  as  I  see  it,  is  that  for  un- 
known reasons  the  Congress  failed  to  in- 
clude in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
the  1968  Architectural  Barriers  Act  as 
one  of  the  Federal  laws  that  the  Postal 
Service  must  adhere  to.  Thus,  the  Postal 
Service  is  not  required  by  Federal  statute 
to  construct  its  buildings  so  as  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  handicapped. 

My  bill  amends  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  to  include  the  Architectural 
Barriers  Act. 

The  Postal  Service  is  one  of  the  eight 
Federal  agencies  that  comprise  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board.  This  Board  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  insuring  that 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  handicapped  are  adhered  to  by  aU 
Federal  departments.  Thus,  the  mecha- 
nism for  insuring  compliance  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  public  buildings 
financed  with  public  money  are  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  handicapped,  already  ex- 
ists. 

I  believe  this  legislation  to  be  timely 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  since  1971  the 
Postal  Service  has  constructed  178  new 
postal  facilities  across  the  country,  and 
plans  call  for  the  construction  of  117  ad- 
ditional buildings  within  the  next  few 
years. 

As  I  previously  stated,  it  Is  estimated 
that  10  percent  of  our  population  is 
handicapped.  I  believe  it  is  grossly  unfair 
and  unjust  that  so  many  of  our  citizens 
are  potentially  denied  access  to  a  public 
facility  as  important  as  the  post  oCBce. 

I  hope  that  with  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation  we  will  bf  able  to  focus 
our  attention  on  a  problem  that  needs  to 
be  solved  if  we  are  to  realize  the  dream 
of  full  equality  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues 
who  have  cosponsored  this  legislation 
and  to  urge  that  hearings  on  this  bill  be 
held  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
a  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  my  bill: 
List  or  Cosponsors 

Ms.  Abzug  of  New  York. 

Mr.  AuColn  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  BadUlo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  BeviU  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Brademas  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Brodhead  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Burgener  of  California. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Cohen  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Dodd  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Eklgar  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Pascell  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Harold  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  William  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fuqua  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Oilman  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hannaford  of  California. 

Mr.  Harrington  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jeffords  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  Jenrette  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Harold  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Kasten  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Koch  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lent  of  New  York.  ■    ' 
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IiCr.  Jim  Lloyd  of  CalUomla. 

Mrs.  MarllTn  Lloyd  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Clarence  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Biadden  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Melcher  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Mlkva  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  George  MUler  of  California. 

Mr.  Mlneta  of  California. 

Mis.  Mlnlc  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Parren  fidltchell  of  Maryland! 

Mr.  WUllam  Moorhead  of  PennsylTanla. 

Mr.  Mosher  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pepper  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Qule  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 

M«.  Scbroeder  of  Colorado. 

Blr.  Stark  of  California. 

Mr.  WllUam  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Whltehurst  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

tSr.  Wlrth  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Wolff  of  New  York. 

Mr.  C.  W.  BUI  Toiing  of  Florida. 


ZIONISM  AND  RACISM  ARE  TOTALLY 
INCOMPATIBLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  overstate  the  shock  and  dismay 
which  Americans  continue  to  have  when 
they  contemplate  the  fact  that  on  No- 
vember 10,  1975,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  endorsed  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  Zionism  is  a  form  of 
racism.  The  charge  is  preposterous  be- 
cause Zionism  has  as  its  very  essence  a 
revolt  against  racism  and  discrimination. 

The  attempt  by  Communists,  Arab  and 
other  nations,  to  portray  Zionism  as  rac- 
ism reminds  one  of  the  phrase  "verbal 
violence"  which  Prof.  Gordon  Allirort, 
distinguished  sociologist  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, used  to  categorize  statements 
bom  in  bigotry  which  were  designed  to 
dehumanize  people  by  turning  them  into 
odious  abstractions. 

It  is  depressing  beyond  description 
when  one  notes  that  among  the  72  na- 
tions which  voted  in  favor  of  this  in- 
credible resolution  were  Brazil,  China 
Mexico,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Portugal! 
One  perhaps  can  take  some  joy  in  the 
fact  that  although  only  29  nations  op- 
posed the  resolution  in  the  General  As- 
sembly's Third  Committee,  35  naUons  op- 
posed it  in  the  Pull  Assembly.  Conse- 
quently, neither  the  vote  on  October  17 
of  the  Third  Committee  or  the  vote  of 
November  10  reflected  the  previous  auto- 
matic majority  of  80  percent  or  more 
which  the  Arab  States  have  always  at- 
tained in  recent  times  when  they  have 
proposed  a  resoluUon  that  would  deni- 
grate Israel. 

The  Arab  assault  on  Zionism  results 
from  the  failure  of  a  more  far-reaching 
Arab  design— to  bring  about  Israel's 
suspension  from  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  UJJ.  The  Arab  campaign  against 
Israel  triumphed  in  the  Women's  Con- 
ference in  Mexico  in  June,  in  the  Con- 
ference of  African  Heads  of  State  In 
Kampala  in  July,  and  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Non-Aligned  States  in  Lima  in  Au- 
gust Nonetheless,  Israel,  aided  by  the 
citizens  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  cam- 


paign for  the  suspension  of  Israel  from 
the  General  Assembly.  It  was  after  and 
because  of  that  defeat  that  the  Arab  ef- 
fort was  concentrated  on  a  worldwide 
attack  on  Zionism. 

The  charge  that  Zionism  is  a  "form  of 
racism  and  racial  discrimination"  be- 
comes more  unbelievable  as  one  seeks  to 
analyze  it.  The  U.S.  Delegate,  Leonard 
Garment,  perceptively  summed  up  the 
absurdity  in  these  words: 

Under  the  guise  of  a  program  to  eliminate 
racism,  the  United  Nations  Is  at  the  point 

T  officially  endorsing  antl-Semltlsm.  .  .  . 
Delegates  from  the  Arab  States  and 
Moslem  countries  insisted  that  the  re- 
solution was  not  directed  at  Israel  or 
Judaism;  its  sole  target,  they  asserted, 
was  a  "nationalist"  Jewish  movement. 
Unfortunately,  no  rationalization  can  re- 
move the  fact  that  the  anti-Zionist  re- 
solution of  the  United  Nations  is  really  a 
euphemism  for  anti-Semitism. 

Now  that  the  General  Assembly  has 
gone  along  with  its  Third  Committee, 
one  can  feel  that  the  entire  United  Na- 
tions will  be  enlisted  in  a  global  cam- 
paign against  Zionism  as  an  alleged  form 
of  racism.  This  resolution  not  only  dis- 
torts completely  the  truth,  but  it  could 
become  a  sentiment  likely  to  incite  ra- 
cial hatred  or  anti-Semitism  against 
Jews  and  Jewish  communities  around 
the  globe. 

ZIONISM  IS  A  MOVEMENT  FOR  MORAL  LIBERATION 

The  imdeniable  truth  is  that  Zionism  is 
one  of  the  noblest  and  purest  movements 
for  liberation  in  modem  times.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  liberation  movements 
whose  moral  credentials  are  the  equal  of 
Zionism.  Zionism  is  more  than  a  political 
movement;  it  is  an  expression  of  world- 
wide Jewish  religious  beliefs  and  hope. 
Zionism  is  a  profoundly  held  spiritual 
conviction  of  Jewish  fidelity  to  the  bibli- 
cal covenant  which  links  a  people,  a  faith, 
and  a  land  in  a  imique  religious  xmlty. 
If  Communists,  Arab,  and  other  nations 
do  not  recognize  the  inseparability  of 
Monism  and  Jewish  religious  faith,  they 
still  are  not  justified  in  issuing- a  villfl- 
cation  of  Zionism.  And  to  equate  Zionism 
vnth  racism  represents  a  frontal  assault 
against  the  core  values  of  Judaism.  As 
such,  the  assertion  of  the  alleged  con- 
nection between  Zionism  and  racism  con- 
stitutes a  new  form  of  anti-Semitism. 
Traditional  anti-Semitism  denied  the  In- 
dividual Jew  his  personhood;  this  new 
anti-Semitism  seeks  to  deny  the  Jewish 
people  its  nationhood. 

Christians  should  be  particularly  out- 
raged at  the  fact  that  the  General  As^ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations  has  en- 
dorsed the  calumny  that  Zionism  is  a 
form  of  racism.  Judaism  retains  many  of 
the  most  ancient  religious  aspirations  of 
mankind,  all  of  which  are  embodied  in 
Christianity.  Judaism  has  as  its  central 
tenet  the  Intervention  of  God  in  the  af- 
fairs of  mankind.  This,  of  course,  is  also 
the  centerpiece  of  every  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. Judaism  also,  like  Christianity, 
recognizes  the  need  and  embraces  the 
hope  for  the  redemption  by  God  of  all 
mankind.  Zionism,  both  politically  and 
religiously,  can  be  seen  sis  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  ancient  Jewish  hope  for  the 
redemption  of  this  unique  people.  Even 
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in  its  most  detheologlzed  or  secularized 
manifestations  Zionism  expresses  the 
noble  dream  of  the  ingathering  of  the 
exiles  in  the  land  of  Israel — a  task  made 
urgent  by  the  massacre  of  European 
Jewry,  fully  one-third  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

Judaism  and  Christianity,  unlike  all 
other  religions  in  the  world,  share  the 
conviction  that  God  has  revealed  him- 
self to  man  and  that  God  will  redeem 
all  men  from  the  tragedies  that  surround 
them.  Zionism  is  a  manifestation  of  that 
faith.  Christians,  consequently,  should 
be  horrified  and  outraged  when  72  na- 
tions of  the  Earth  endorse  a  resolution 
stigmatizing  Zionism  as  a  form  of 
racism. 

On  November  11,  1975.  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  384  to  0, 
endorsed  a  resolution  which  expresses 
the  horror  and  outrage  at  the  72  to  35 
vote— with  32  abstentions  and  3  nations 
aljsent — of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
U.N.  The  resolution  follows : 

H.  Res.  855 
Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  founder 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization  has  a 
fundamental  interest  in  promoting  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  for  which  tljat  organiza- 
tion was  created;  and 

Whereas  in  article  I  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  Include: 

"To  achieve  international  co«peratlon  lii 
solving  international  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  in  promoting  and  encouragliog 
respect  for  human  rlgijts  and  for  fxindamen- 
tal  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language,  or  religion; "  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  decided  to  launch  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1973,  a  Decade  of  Action  to  Combat 
Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination  and  a  pro-  . 
gram  of  iiction  which  the  United  States  sup- 
ported and  in  which  It  desires  to  participate; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  November  10,  1976,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution which  describes  Zionism  as  a  form  of 
racism  thereby  Identifying  It  as  a  target  of 
the  Decade  for  Action  to  Combat  Racism  and 
Discrimination;  and 

Whereas  the  extension  of  the  program  of 
the  Decade  to  Include  a  campaign  against 
Zionism  brings  the  United  Nations  to  a  point 
of  encouraging  anti-Semitism,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  virulent  forms  of  racism 
known  to  human  history;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives sharply  condemns  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1975  in  that  said  resolution  encour- 
ages anti-Semitism  by  wrongly  associating 
and  equating  Zionism  with  racism  ahd  racial 
discrimination,  thereby  contradicting  a  fun- 
damental purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  strongly  opposes 
any  form  of  participation  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  Decade  for  Action 
to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination 
so  long  as  that' Decade  and  program  remain 
dlitorted  and  compromised  by  the  aforemen-' 
tioned  resolution  naming  Zionism  as  one  of 
the  targets  of  that  struggle;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Hoiise  calls  for  an 
energetic  effort  by  all  those  concerned  with 
the  adherence  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
purposes  stated  in  its  Charter  to  obtain  re- 
consideration of  the  aforementioned  resolu- 
tion wltH  a  view  to  removing  the  subject  of 
Zionism,  which  is  a  national  but  In  no  way 
a  racist  philosophy,  from  the  context  of  any 
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programs  and  discussions  foctislng  on  racism 
or  racial  discrimination. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  OVERSIGHT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ANNOUNCES  HEAR- 
ING ON  INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT 
ACCOUNTS  AND  IRS  REGULA- 
TIONS REQUIRING  DISCLOSURE 
OF  TERMS  OF  SALE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Oversight  Subcommittee  will 
hold  a  public  hearing,  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1975,  in  H208,  the  Capitol,  on  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts  and  IRS 
regulations  requiring  disclosure  of  terms 
of  sale  of  IRA's. 

The  sub<iommittee  originally  sched- 
uled a  hearing  for  November  7  on  this 
subject.  On  November  6,  however,  the 
IRS  issued  its  temporary  regulations  re- 
lating to  disclosure  statements  regard- 
ing individual  retirement  accoimts,  indi- 
vidual retirement  annuities,  and  endow- 
ment contracts  (Federal  Register,  vol. 
40,  No.  215,  November  6,  1975,  p.  51635) . 
After  reviewing  the  regulations,  and  since 
no  opportunity  is  being  provided  for 
public  comment,  the  subcommittee  re- 
scheduled its  hearing  for  November  17 
in  order  to  give  interested  parties  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. 

The  subcommittee  is  concerned  that 
the  consumer  has  not  been  adequately 
advised  of  the  rules  and  regulations  re- 
garding IRA's  and  that  the  consiuner 
may  be  imaware  of  sometimes  signifi- 
cant fees  and  charges  involved  in  the 
purchase  of  an  IRA.  The  November  17 
hearing  is  designed  to  warn  the  consumer 
of  these  problems  and  to  urge  improved 
disclosure  requirements  on  the  IRS. 

The  hearing  will  be  chaired  by  the 
Honorable  J.  J.  Pickle,  and  the  witnesses, 
to  date,  are :  Mrs.  Alvin  Lurie,  Assistant 
Commissioner,  IRS,  Office  of  Employee 
Plans  and  Exempt  Organizations;  Prof. 
Joseph  M.  Belth,  School  of  Business,  In- 
diana University:  Mr.  C.  David  Gustaf- 
son,  consulting  actuary,  J.  Ross  Hanson, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.;  Mr.  Joseph 
Mintz,  insurance  salesman,  Dallas,  Tex. 


THE  UNITED  NAIIONS,  ZIONISM 
AND  RACISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  (Mr.  Mezvinskt)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  United  Nations 
vote  equating  Zionism  with  racism.  This 
unconscionable  resolution  can  only 
serve  to  heighten  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East  and  emotions  throughout  the 
world.  This  Irresponsible,  Inflammatory 
action  has  seriously  jeopardized  the 
credibility  and  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  constitutes  a  flagrant  abuse  of 
this  organization  which  was  established 
to  promote  international  peace  and  har- 
mony. 


DISASTROUS  EFFECT  A  NEW  YORK 
DEFAULT  WOULD  HAVE  ON  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

(Mr.  SEIBEKLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  received  a  letter  from  a  former 
judge  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  New  York  bar,  Ms.  Flor- 
ence P.  Shientag,  whom  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Wiretap  Commission.  Ms.  Shien- 
tag points  out  in  specific  detail  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  a  default  or  a  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
operations  of  the  criminal  courts.  For 
example,  she  predicts  that  the  lack  of 
funds  to  pay  lawyers  for  indigent  de- 
fendants will  result  in  delays  and  fur- 
ther overcrowding  of  jails  that  are  al- 
ready so  overcrowded  that  a  Federal 
judge  has  ordered  one  house  of  deten- 
tion closed.  This  in  turn  will  seriously 
disrupt  law  enforcement  in  the  Nation's 
largest  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  we  may^  think 
about  the  practices  which  have  brought 
New  York  City  to  this  crisis,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fate  of  8  million  American 
citizens.  The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  bill,  which  would  authorize 
Federal  guarantees  conditioned  on  ac- 
tion by  New  York  to  put  its  flnancial 
house  in  order,  offers  a  way  out  of  this 
dilemma.  Ms.  Shientag's  observations 
provide  further  evidence  of  the  im- 
portance of  supporting  that  legislation. 
The  text  of  her  letter  follows: 

New  York,  N.Y. 
November  10,  1975. 
Hon.  John  F.  Seiberling, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Seibesling:  Although 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Wiretap  Commission 
on  which  you  serve,  I  am  writing  only  as  a 
concerned  New  Yorker.  If  New  York  defaults, 
there  will  be  chaos  in  the  City's  Criminal 
(Courts.  Cases  take  me  to  the  Criminal  Courts 
several  times  weekly  and  I  see  conditions  be- 
coming ever  more  strained  and  taut.  There 
is  an  ever  increasing  supply  of  defendants, 
and  for  more  serious  crimes. 

New  York  in  default  or  In  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  will  mean  delays  and  disruption  of  the 
day-to-day  operations  in  the  Criminal 
Courts.  High  co\irt  decisions  and  Federal 
legislation  protecting  defendants'  rights  In- 
crease the  cost  of  running  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.  Tools  to  obtain  evidence  of 
crime,  e.g.,  by  court-ordared  wiretapping, 
will  become  too  expensive  and  time-consum- 
ing for  New  York  police  officers.  Recent 
budgetary  restrictions  havo  caused  the  City's 
Night  Court  to  close,  \i'hich  means  that 
more  defendants  are  housed  In  Jail  over- 
night, thus  putting  more  strain  on  the  Cor- 
rections Department.  Jails  are  already  so 
overcrowded  that  a  Federal  Judge  ordered 
the  House  of  Detention  closed.  Defense  law- 
yers for  Indigent  defendants  are  paid  by  the 
City  ($15  per  hour  for  court  time,  810  for 
office  time)  and  many  cannot  serve  if  not 
paid.  Under  Miranda  those  lawyers  are  es- 
sential for  processing  a  case. 

As  a  leader  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
you  know  more  than  others  of  the  delicate 
balance  in  adversary  proceedings.  Even- 
handed  Justice  In  the  Criminal  Courts  can- 
not operate  out  of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy 


Court.  The  elective  process  tends  to  produce 
leaders  who  have  a  concern  for  people — for 
defendants,  for  victims  of  crime,  for  society. 
Such  concern,  plus  your  leadership  In  secur- 
ing the  orderly  administration  of  Justice, 
will,  I  hope,  induce  you  to  explain  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  our  Pres- 
ident that  bankruptcy  brings  delay  and  dis- 
ruption of  locai  criminal  courts  and  may 
put  Justice  out  of  balance.  A  Federal  credit 
guarantee  Is  the  only  way. 
Sincerely, 

Fl^RENCE  p.   SBIXNTAO. 


UNITED  NATIONS  ANTI-ZIONISM 
RESOLUTION  A  BLOW  TO  WORLD 
ORDER 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  197 S 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  CJeneral  Assembly  approval  of 
the  resolution  which  condemns  Zionism 
as  "a  form  of  racism  and  racial  discrim- 
ination" is  a  frontal  assault  not  only 
on  Israel,  but  on  men  and  women  of 
good  will  everywhere.  The  resolution  is 
an  expression  of  anti-Semitism  as  sin- 
ister in  its  implications  as  the  ration- 
alizations used  in  Czarist  Russia  or  Nazi 
Germany.  Moreover,  it  is  an  assault  on 
history,  on  reason,  and  on  the  viability 
of  the  United  Nations  itself.  The  venom 
in  which  the  re-solution  was  written 
has  already  spread  a  new  poison  of  hate 
and  suspicion.  And  the  only  antidote  is 
clear  and  unequivocal  rejection  of  the 
resolution,  and  those  who  support  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  take  seriously  rhetoric 
that  equates  Zionism  with  racism.  To  do 
so  one  would  have  to  equate  racism  with 
the  Old  Testament,  for  the  historical 
roots  of  Zionism  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ethical  principles  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets.  Zionism  is  fundamentally  the 
long  historic  movement  of  Jewish  na- 
tionalism. The  creation  of  Israel  was  the 
culmination  of  an  indisputably  legiti- 
mate nationalistic  movement.  If  one 
were  to  attack  the  nationalism  which 
Zionism  represents,  the  same  logic  would 
force  one  to  attack  the  nationalism 
which  Americanism  represents. 

But  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
is  not  based  on  logic.  The  moral  and  his- 
toric legitimacy  which  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  Israel  in  1948  has  been  twisted 
by  a  1984  brand  of  rhetoric.  History  is 
shamelessly  rewritten,  what  has  been 
moral  for  thousands  of  years  becomes 
immoral,  what  is  good  becomes  bad. 

In  almost  any  other  forum,  the  con- 
demnation of  Zionism  as  racism  might 
be  readily  dismissed  for  what  it  is — 
mindless,  self-serving,  anti-Semitic 
drivel.  But  the  fact  that  the  condemna- 
tion of  Zionism  has  been  given  official 
sanction  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  raises  new  and  disturbing 
questions.  And  those  questions  involve 
the  future  viability  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  relationship  of  the  United 
States  to  that  world  body,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  United  States  to  the 
countries  in  the  United  Nations  which 
supported  the  condemnation  of  Zionism. 
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As  a  long-time,  ardent  supporter  of 
the  concept  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
with  considerable  thought  and  delibera- 
tion that  I  now  suggest  that  the  United 
States  begin  a  fundamental  review  of 
its  role  in  that  world  body.  Such  a  re- 
view ought  to  include  the  basic  premises 
of  our  support  and  membership,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  basic  premises  of 
the  United  Nations,  written  in  the  after- 
math of  Hitler's  Germany  and  World 
War  n,  are  now  in  doubt.  We  have  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  whether  the  United 
Nations,  as  now  constituted,  can  still  be 
an  effective  instrument  in  the  direction 
of  world  peace  and  understanding. 

It  should  be  understood  that  a  funda- 
mental review  is  needed  not  because  the 
United  States  was  outvoted  on  the  Zion- 
ist resolution,  but  because  the  outcome  of 
the  debate  on  the  resolution  transcends 
the  immediate  issues  and  calls  into  ques- 
tion the  basic  values  and  goals  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  response  by  the 
United  States  should  be  the  same  had 
the  General  Assembly  approved  a  reso- 
lution endorsing  genocide,  fratricide,  or 
any  other  outlandishly  abhorrent  policy. 

What  is  particularly  tragic  about  re- 
cent developments  in  the  United  Nations, 
of  which  the  Zionist  resolution  is  but  one 
example,  is  that  the  nations  which  stand 
to  benefit  most  from  a  United  Nations 
based  on  reason  and  compassion  are,  in 
many  instances,  the  nations  which  sup- 
port positions  based  on  unreason  and 
shortsightedness.  For  example,  the 
United  Nations  is  about  to  laimch  an 
elTort  for  "A  Decade  for  the  Elimination 
of  Racism."  The  effort  has  the  strong 
support  of  the  African  community, 
many — but  not  all— of  whose  members 
voted  to  support  the  condemnation  of 
Zi<niism.  As  a  group  of  black  American 
scholars,  educators,  and  other  intellec- 
tuals have  said  in  criticizing  the  General 
Assembly's  approval  of  the  anti-Zionist 
resolution: 

The  prospects  of  a  concerted  United  Na- 
tions drive  against  African  apartheid  has  been 
effectively  thwarted  by  a  (resolution)  which 
Introduces  an  extraneous  Issue  to  a  worthy 
United  Nations  undertaking.  .  .  Unfortu- 
nately, concern  for  the  antl-semltlc  Impli- 
cations of  this  [resolution]  .  .  .  will  heavUy 
compromise  African  hopes  of  expunging 
apartheid  from  the  world  conscience. 

While  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  United  Nations 
is  in  order,  there  should  also  be  a  review 
of  this  coimtry's  foreign  aid  commit- 
ments and  obligations.  Specifically,  seri- 
ous questions  must  be  raised  about  the 
morality  of  continuing  to  provide  eco- 
nomic or  military  aid  to  any  coimtry 
which  supports  the  anti-Zionist  resolu- 
tion. Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  always 
believed  that  such  aid  should  be  given 
only  when  there  is  a  genuine  commit- 
ment to  the  basic  ideals  of  freedom, 
democracy,  and  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual. Countries  which  srpport  the 
anti-Zionist  resolution  should  find  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  convince  men 
and  women  of  good  will  that  they  are 
truly  committed  to  those  Ideals. 

The  response  to  the  General  Assembly's 
resolution,  both  here  and  abroad,  will  de- 
termine whether  the  c^ock  is  being  turned 
back  40  years,  when  the  disease  of  anti- 
semitism     was     running     rampant,  or 


whether  this  moment  in  history  will  be  a 
rallying  point  for  a  rededicatlon  to  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  equality,  and  under- 
standing. Congress  has  made  its  position 
clear  by  unanimously  rejecting  that  al- 
ready infamous  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion. It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us, 
as  individuals,  to  speak  up  and  do  the 
same. 


I  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Railsback  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  doc- 
tor's examination. 

Mr.  CoRHAN,  after  4:30  p.m.,  for  the 
balance  of  today,  on  accoimt  of  o£9cial 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LujAN,  for  30  minutes,  Novem- 
ber 19, 1975. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

CITie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bedell)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lehman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RousH  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Runnels  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  Mr. 
Lujan's  remarks  on  the  late  Clinton  P. 
Anderson. 

Mr.  GuDE  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  immediately  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  O'Neill  amendment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri)  and 
to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Heinz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  RUPPE. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 


Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Fish. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bedell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  11  instances. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 
Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  NowAK  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Breckinridge. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  ROSEfNTHAL. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 
.    Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Jones  oi  Tennessee. 

SENATE   JOINT   AND   CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  joint  and  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Bes.  73.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  United  Nations  and  Zionism; 
to  the  (Committee  on  International  Relations 
Rules. 

S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating November  10,  1976,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
foimd  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8365.  An  act  malclng  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportatlpn  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  X976,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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BILL   PRESENTED   TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8365.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjoiu-ned  until  Thursday,  No- 
vember 13, 1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2039.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-62,  "The  second 
amendment  of  1975  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947 
as  it  affects  unincorporated  businesses,"  pur- 
suant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colimibia. 

2040.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
long-range  projection  for  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  services  to  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals, pursuant  to  section  405(a)(1)  of 
Public  Law  93-112;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2041.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  study  of  the  role  of  sheltered 
worlcshops  in  the  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ment of  handicapped  individuals,  pursuant 
to  section  406(d)  of  Public  Law  93-112;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2042.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  his  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 422,  448,  443,  and  423  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended,  sec- 
tion 12  of  Public  Law  81-815,  and  section  401 
of  Public  Law  81-874;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2043.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and 
members,  Capitol  Police  Board,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1946, 
relating  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  Buildings  and 
Grounds;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  ' 


ference  report  on  H.B.  10029  (Rept.  94-665). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  S.  364. 
An  act  relating  to  certain  Forest  Service  tim- 
ber sale  contracts  involving  road  construc- 
tion; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-656). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  S.  1246. 
Ah  act  to  amend  section  218  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  (Rept.  No.  94-657).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10612.  A  blU  to  reform  the  tax 
laws  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  94-668) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS :  Comlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  H.R.  8618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  additional  consultation  and  educa- 
tion to  employers,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-654).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat©  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SIKES:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SARBANES:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Randy 
E.  Crlsmundo  (Rept.  No.  94-653).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (by  request)    (for 

himself,   Mr.   BaowN   of   California, 

and  Mr.  Cobman)  : 

H.R.  10701.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 

Professions  Foundation;   to  the  Committee 

on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Obey,  Mr.  Cobman,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr. 

ScHEUEB.  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stddds, 

and  Mr.  Udall)  : 

H.R.   10702.  A  bill  to  rcigulate  commerce 

to  assure  Increased  supplies  of  natural  gas 

at  reasonable  prices  for  the  consumer,  and 

for   other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Steelman,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  10703.  A  bill  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  income  and  finan- 
cial transactions;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ab- 
zug, Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  B:2ADEMAS,  Mr.  Bbodhead, 
Mr.  BuRGENEB,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  and 
Mr.  Cohen  )  : 
H.R.    10704.    A    bill    to    amend    title    39, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  build- 
ings constructed  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  shall   be   designed   and  constructed 
in  a  manner  making  them  accessible  to  the 
physically  handicapped;    to  the   Conmilttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords,  Mr.  Jenbette,   Mr.   Johnson 
of     CJallfomla,     Mr.     Kasten,     Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Madden)  : 
H.R.  10705.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  buildings  con- 
structed for  use  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
shall  be  designed  and  constructed  In  a  man- 
ner making  them  accessible  to  the  physically 


handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    LEHMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dodo,  Mr.  Downxt  of  New  York,  Mr.' 
Edc\b,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fobd  of  Ten- 
nessee,  Mr.  FoBt>  of  Michigan,   Mr. 
Fuqua,  Mr.  On.MAN,  Mr.  Hannafobo, 
and  Mr.  Habbington)  : 
H.R.  10706.  A  bill  to  amend  title  93,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  buUdlngs  con- 
structed for  use  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
shall  be  designed  and  constructed  in  a  man- 
ner making  them  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    LEHMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Melcheb,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Milleb  of 
California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.    MrrcHzix    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Moorheao     of     Pennsylvania,     Mr. 
Mosheb,    Mr.    Ottinceb,    and    Mr. 
Peppeb) : 
HJt.  10707.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  buUdlngs  con- 
structed for  use  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
shall  be  designed  and  constructed  in  a  man- 
ner making  them  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Service. 

By   Mr.   LEHMAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Qua,  Mr.  Roi,  Mrs.  Scrboedeb,  Mr. 
Stabk,  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
WnrrEHUBST.  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr. 
Chables     Wilson     of     Texas,     Mr. 
WiBTH.   Mr.   Wolff,   Mr.   Young   of 
Florida) : 
H.R.  10708.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  buildings  con- 
structed for  use  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
shall  be  designed  and  constructed  in  a  man- 
ner making  them  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLISTER: 
H.R.  10709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  with 
respect  to  reporting  requirements  for  small 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Archeb,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 

Mr.  Bbown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bubgenxb, 

Mr.   Del   (Tlawson,   Mr.   Cleveland, 

Mr.  Ooldwateb.   Mr.  Hinshaw,   Mr. 

LoTT,   Mr.   Mazzoli,   Mr.   Robinson, 

arid  Mr.  Winn)  : 

H.R.    10710.    A    bill    to   eliminate    certain 

abuses  in  Federal  student  aid  programs,  to 

prescribe  criminal  penalties  for  misconduct 

by  persons  connected  with  such  programs, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  10711.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  permit  the  furnish. 
Ing  of  benefits  to  certain  veterans  condition- 
ally discharged  or  released  from  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  10712.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  621  (d) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  amount  payable  to  a  veteran  in  receipt 
of  aid  and  attendance  to  $140;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HM.  10713.  A  bill  to  amend  section  360  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  In- 
creased awards  of  service-connected  compen- 
sation to  certain  veterans  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  or  loss  of  vise  of  paired  extremities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PREYER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Hamilton,     Mr.     Symington,     Mr. 

Bebgland,  Mr.  du  Pont,  Mr.  Jones 

of    North    Carolina,    Mr.    Long    of 

Maryland,   Mr.   Mazzoli,   Mr.   Neal, 

Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pbit- 

CHABD,  and  Mr.  Rebs)  : 

an.  10714.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  affording 

equal  educational  opportunities  for  students 

In  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
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schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.B.  10715.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Voter  Reg- 
istration Administration  within  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istering a  voter  registration  program  through 
the  Postal  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
HJl.  10716.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Sec\irlty  Act  to  provide  that  no 
State  shall  be  required  to  administer  Individ- 
ual means  tests  for  the  provision  of  educa- 
tion, nutrition,  transportation,  recreation, 
socialization,  or  associated  services  provided 
thereimder  to  groups  of  low-lncc»ne  Individ- 
uals aged  60  or  older,  and  to  limit  the  fre- 
quency of  recertlflcatlons  of  eligibility  for 
services  under  such  title;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BEDELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bauctts,  Mr.  Blanchahd,  Mr.  Bownf, 
Mr.   D'Amouks,   Mr.    Orasslet,   Mr. 
Haix,   Mr.   JENKriTE.   Mr.   Long   of 
Louisiana,     Mr."  McKimnrr,     Mrs. 
Metk^,  Mr.  Oberstas,  Mr.  Patter- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Pattison  of 
New  York,  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
HJl.  10717.  A  bill  to  require  committee  re- 
ports   on    proposed    legislation    to    contain 
statements  of  the  reporting  and  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  which  will  be  Imposed  on 
private  business  as  a  resiilt  of  the  enactment 
of  such  proposed  legislation;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BUROENER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Jenrette.  Mr. 
Kftchum,  Mr.  Litton,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  and 
Ms.  Prms) : 
H.R.   10718.  A  bill  to  guarantee  to  every 
resident  of  any  long-term  care  facility  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance,  or  providing  care 
to  federally  assisted  patients,  a  fair  admin- 
istrative hearing  prior  to  his  or  her  removal 
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from  such  facility;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONLAN: 
HH.  10719.  A  bill  to  reduce  and  limit  VS. 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.   CORNELL    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Obey)  : 
H.R.  10720.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Menomi- 
nee Restoration  Act;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hubbard)  : 
HA.  10721.  A  blU  to  amend  the  authoriza- 
tion   for.    the    West    Tennessee    Tributaries 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  WorliB 
and  Transportation. 

ByMr.  ROONEY: 
HH.  10722.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance  to   the   Commonwealth   of   Puerto 
Rico  for  the  construction  of  a  youth  recre- 
ation center  in  honor  of  Roberto  Clemente; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida) : 
HJl.  10723.  A  bill  to  suspend  U.S.  partici- 
pation In  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
Oeneral   Assembly   until    the   Congress   ap- 
proves renewal  of  such  participation  and  to 
cut  off  all  VS.  payments  In  support  of  the 
General  Assembly;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

By   Mr.    SCHULZE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

i  Archer,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Emert, 

Mr.   Grassley,   Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.   Mc- 
Donald of  Georgia,  Mr.  Moore,  and 
B4r.  Winn)  : 
HJ.   Res.   725.   Joint  resolution   directing 
the  Attorney  General  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation of  the  finances  of  New  York  City  to 
determine  whether  any  violations  of  Federal 
laws  have  contributed  to  that  city's  financial 
crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.  Res.  862.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Conunittee 
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on  International  Relations  to  begin  imme- 
diate studies  of  the  relationship  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  the  United  Nations  and  to  re- 
port, within  3  months,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  recommendations 
with  respect  to  whether  the  manner  and 
natiire  of  such  relationship  should  be 
changed;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.J.  Res.  724.  Joint  resolution  designating 
National  Ski  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfDce  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia: 

HH.  10724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
de  la  Vega-Rlpol;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LITTON: 

HJl.  10725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chao- 
Hsiung  Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POAOE: 

H.R.  10726.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
George  L.  Easterwood,  U.S.  Army  (retired); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitiona 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

297.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  Kalamazoo  County, 
Mich.,  relative  to  revenue  sharing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

298.  Also,  petition  of  Evelyn  Karflol.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  and  others  relative  to  defining 
education  as  an  essential  service  in  the  event 
of  a  default  by  the  city  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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WILLIAM  T.   PECORA  AWARDS 
SYMPOSIUM 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OP   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedTiesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  exceptionally  large 
turnout  of  scientists,  technical  experts, 
and  Government  and  agency  officials  at 
the  recent  WilUam  T.  Pecora  Awards 
Symposium,  cosponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Service,  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress,  and  many  professional 
groups,  in  Sioux  Palls.  S.  Dak.  last  week. 

This  Intense  interest  in  the  successful 
use  of  LAND6AT  program  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  out  energy  and  mining 
sources  should  encourage  all  Americans 
concerned  about  self-sufficiency  for  the 
Nation  in  these  areas. 

This  success  shows  that  proper  use  of 
some  si>ace-age  technology  can  help 
solve  Earth  problems. 

I  wa«  especially  interested  in  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico. 
Senator  Ptte  Domenici,  who  has  shown 
great  Interest  in  the  field  of  mineral  and 
mining  policy  for  the  country.  He  and  I 
have  coftuthored  leglslaUon,  now  pend- 
ing before  my  Subcommittee  on  Min- 


erals, Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  to  devise  a  mecha- 
nism to  make  sure  the  Nation's  minerals 
and  mining  policy  is  effectively  imple- 
mented. 

I  commend  Senator  Domenici's  speech 
to  my  colleagues  and  hope  that  his 
warnings  are  heeded  by  Government 
policymakers.  I  insert  the  full  text  of 
Senator  Domenici's  speech  to  the  Pecora 
Awards  dinner  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  U.S.  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  with  you 
all  and  especially  at  this  awards  ceremony  In 
honor  of  Dr.  William  Pecora.  My  congratula- 
tions to  Dr.  Bockmann  and  Dr.  Nordburg  on 
their  outstanding  work  and  their  awards. 

Winston  Churchill  once  Joked,  "I  always 
avoid  prophesizing  because  It  U  much  better 
to  prophesy  after  the  event  has  already  taken 
place." 

I  am  going  to  break  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Churchill's  rule  today  and  engage.  If  not 
in  a  little  prophecy,  at  least  In  a  little  specu- 
Utlon,  with  you  all.  If  I  sound  a  little  serious, 
or  a  little  grim,  I  hope  you  excuse  me.  You 
know,  Will  Rogers  warned  that  "a  comedian 
can  only  last  tUl  he  either  takes  himself 
serious  or  his  audience  takes  him  serious." 
I  turn  around  Will's  comment  by  saying  that 
a  politician  can  last  only  as  long  as  bU  audi- 


ence is  taking  him  seriously,  and  when  they 
cease  to  take  him  seriously,  he  Isn't  going 
to  last  long.  So,  let  me  get  on  with  some  seri- 
ous speculation  and  some  hard  facts. 

First,  the  facts. 

For  the  better  part  of  two  days  we  have 
heard  from  some  of  the  foremost  scientists 
in  the  Held  of  satellite  technology  and  geo- 
logic surveying,  extolling  the  virtues  of  our 
LANDSAT  program. 

And,  I  agree,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences  Committee, 
the  LANDSAT  has  not  only  been  a  major 
breakthrough  for  the  present,  but  holds  the 
promise  of  an  even  greater  futiu^  as  we  try 
to  solve  the  energy,  materials,  and  minerals 
crises  we  confront. 

The  facts  are  clear.  More  than  121  nations 
have  used  data  gleaned  by  the  sateUltes. 
Private  enterprise  has  composed  about  40 
percent  of  users.  Data  from  the  satellite  has 
become  an  Important  part  of  the  research 
effort  by  energy  companies. 

We  can  truly  point  to  the  LANDSAT  pro- 
gram as  a  great  example  of  space-age  tech- 
nology working  to  solve  an  earth-bound  prob- 
lem. And  the  American  people  need  to  be  told 
this.  They  need  to  know  that  the  millions 
they  have  sent  to  Washington  to  support 
the  space  program  are  returning  dividends 
to  the  nation  and  to  society. 

But,  they  need  to  know  something  else. 
They  need  to  know  that  this  nation's  failure 
to  Implement  the  Mimng  and  Minerals  Policy 
Act  of  1970  threatens  to  undo  all  the  beneflU 
our  advanced  technology  promises  xlb. 

This  nation  begs  for  a  coherent  minerals 
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policy.  Failure  to  devise  this  national  policy 
has  put  us  in  the  position  of  being  prey  to 
potential  minerals  embargoes  of  greater 
threat  to  our  economic  security  than  even 
the  oil  embargo. 

Let  us  go  back  In  time,  more  than  a  decade. 
Let  us  recall  that  back  in  those  now-misty 
days  of  the  early  1960's  geologists  and  energy 
specialists  from  throughout  the  nation  were 
warning  of  an  energy  crises  in  the  1970's. 
The  federal  government  even  issued  a  report. 
Indicating  that  this  nation  could  not  depend 
forever  on  oil  and  gas  to  fuel  its  economic 
boom,  and  that  we  were  growing  even  more 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources. 

But,  gas  was  20  cents  a  gallon,  natural  gas 
was  being  sent  into  the  air  by  the  trillions 
of  cubic  feet  each  year,  and  Americans  paid 
no  heed.  Worse,  America's  policymakers  paid 
no  heed,  and  government  reports  languished 
on  the  slielf. 

.We  were  told  the  Internal  and  religious, 
difference  among  the  nations  that  now  form 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum-Exporting 
Countries  were  too  great  to  make  tinlfled, 
cartel  action  by  them  possible.  The  talk  of  an 
embargo  was  pooh-poohed.  After  all,  we  were 
told.  America  is  the  biggest  user  and  without 
us,  those  nations  have  no  place  to  sell  their 
oil. 

How  similar  that  all  sounds  to  what  is  now 
happening  in  the  area  of  minerals.  We  are 
told  that  tin  exporters  and  nickel  exporters 
and  aluminum  exporters  can  never  really 
make  a  cartel  work  against  us  because  of  dif- 
ferences among  these  nations'  forms  of  gov- 
ernments, because  of  differences  in  their  cul- 
tures. Talk  of  a  possible  embargo  on  these 
minerals  is  again.  Just  as  talk  of  an  oil 
embargo  10  years  ago,  brushed  aside  as  not 
realistic. 

It  happened,  need  I  remind  you.  In  oil. 
despite  the  assurances  of  the  economists.  It 
happened  Just  like  the  professionals  in  the 
field  warned  It  could. 

Today,  the  professionals  are  warning  us 
again.  They  are  again  like  voices  in  the  wil- 
derness, warning  a  public  that  seemingly 
cannot  hear  and  advising  a  government  that 
seemingly  will  not  hear. 

Agai:i,  a  federal  agency  has  warned  of  an 
impending  material  and  minerals  crisis.  In 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  report 
this  year.  "Mineral  Resources  Perspectives," 
we  are  warned  that  we  are  overly-dependent 
on  foreign  sources  for  many  critical  minerals. 

When  I  first  studied  this  problem,  in  late 
1973.  this  nation  was  already  entirely  de- 
pendent for  some  critical  minerals  on  foreign 
producers.  As  I  said  In  a  March,  1974.  Senate 
speech,  'Most  Americans  do  not  realize  Just 
how  little  of  critical  metals  and  materials 
we  now  provide  for  ourselves.  Unfortunately, 
this  nation  has  never  bothered  to  devise  a 
policy  that  will  make  sure  we  always  have 
enough  of  these  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials." As  the  USGS  report  notes,  this  situ- 
ation has  worsened. 

The  United  States  is  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  foreign  nations  for  manganese, 
cobalt,  chromium,  titanium,  niobium,  stron- 
tium, and  sheet  mica.  We  are  more  than  75 
percent  dependent  in  aluminum,  tin,  plati- 
num, tantalima,  blsmxiith.  fluorine,  asbestos, 
and  mercury.  We  receive  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  our  zinc,  gold,  silver,  tungsten,  nickel, 
cadmium,  and  potassium  from  other  coun- 
tries. Even  in  such  minerals  as  copper.  Iron, 
lead,  salt,  and  magnesium,  we  are  signifi- 
cantly dependent  upon  foreign  nations,  na- 
tions whose  governments  have  become  in- 
creasingly hostile  to  our  own. 

And,  as  the  USGS  report  concludes,  this 
slavish  dependence  is  unnecessary.  The  na- 
tlon  has  vast  mineral  resources,  but  lack  of 
a  uniform  minerals  policy  has  crippled  ef- 
forts to  Identify  and  appraise  our  true  naln- 
erals  situation.  Obviously,  such  an  ostrlch- 
Ilke  policy  bodes  great  danger  to  the  nation. 

Late  last  month,  this  refrain  was  echoed 
by  Dr.  Jack  Carlson.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior  for  Energy  and  Minerals.  At  the 
American  Mining  Congress'  own  Mining  Con- 
vention, Dr.  Carlson  warned  that  our  de- 
pendency on*  foreign  sources  for  critical  min- 
erals Is  increasing  dramatically.  He  drew  that 
ominous  parallel  between  Increasing  depend- 
ency on  oil,  and  the  embargo  that  fiowed 
from  our  lack  of  self-sufficiency,  and  the 
minerals  situation  of  today. 

As  Important,  Dr.  Carlson  noted  that  an 
increasing  trend  toward  excluding  all  mining 
from  federal  lands  has  combined  with  our 
growing  need  for  foreign -produced  minerals. 
This  combination  holds  potential  dangers  for 
our  economy  and  our  security. 

It's  all  very  well  to  discuss  possible  prob- 
lems, you  may  say,  but  do  you  have  any  in- 
stances where  our  failure  to  implement  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970  has 
hurt  the  nation  already?  And,  I  have  such 
Instances. 

First,  let  me  reveal  what  I  call  the  "Great 
Copper  Caper  of  1974." 

Congress  authorized  the  disposal  of  part 
of  the  nation's  stockpile  of  copper  in  the 
93rd  Congress.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration proceeded  to  dispose  of  about 
251,000  tons  of  refined  copper,  in  competitive 
bidding. 

The  government  received  about  90  cents 
per  pound  for  the  copper  from  Its  stockpile. 
Yet,  domestic  copper  was  frozen  at  68  cents 
jier  pound  and  domestic  producers,  under  a 
Department  of  Commerce  order,  were  in- 
cluded under  a  defense  priorities  system  that 
meant  they  had  to  sell  their  copper  to  de- 
fense customers  at  that  frozen  price.  And 
still,  the  government  was  selling  copper  at 
90  cents  per  pound.  You  will  all  remember 
that  the  international,  unfrozen  price  of 
copper  exceeded  $1.10  a  pound  at  the  same 
time. 

I  argued  for  a  halt  to  the  sale.  The  sale 
proceeded  anyway.  I  asked  for  a  GAO  investi- 
gation of  stockpile  liquidation  in  general 
and  inquired  whether  or  not  we.  could  sim- 
ply sell  some  of  our  stockpile  copper,  needed 
for  defense  and  security  purposes,  to  these 
defense  and  secm-lty  purchasers.  It  seemed 
so  logical  to  me.  But,  the  government  pro- 
ceeded under  Congressional  order  to  move 
at  cross-purposes,  announcing  a  final  sale 
of  stockpiled  copper  Just  one  month  before 
the  copper-exporting  nations  of  the  world 
met  to  discuss  Joint  pricing  in  Zaire.  That 
was  two  weeks  after  the  bauxite-rich  na- 
tions Jointly  raised  their  prices. 

The  handwriting  was  already  on  the  wall. 
The  problem  was,  and  is,  that  two  govern- 
ment hands  were  writing  on  two  different 
watlls  and  neither  knew,  apparently,  about 
the  other.  Here  we  are  liquidating  a  stock- 
pile at  the  very  time  our  Imports  were  In- 
creasing with  severe  economic  consequences 
for  private  Industry.  There  we  were  sup- 
posedly implementing  a  Mining  and  Min- 
erals Policy  Act,  but  without  a  central  mech- 
anism for  doing  it. 

That  was  my  Introduction  to  the  minerals 
mesa  in  government.  Incidentally,  the  GAO 
did  make  a  report  at  my  Insistence  this 
March  on  stockpiles  of  strategic  minerals 
held  by  the  government.  Lo  and  behold, 
GAO  came  to  the  conclusion  that  stockpile 
objectives  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
should  be  reconsidered  because  of  shortages. 

I  move  now  to  helium,  another  example 
of  abject  failure  to  communicate  between 
government  agencies  and  Congress. 

One  of  the  solutions  to  the  energy  crisis 
is  to  Improve  our  electrical  transmission 
lines.  At  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratories, 
in  my  state,  great  research  has  been  done. 
We  are  near  a  breakthrough.  Soon,  If  the 
lab's  work  is  turned  Into  practical  applica- 
tion, wo  will  be  able  to  transmit  huge  quan- 
tities of  electricity  through  very  tiny  imes 
great  distances — and  with  virtually  no  loss 
of  electricity. 

But,  we  are  going  to  need  a  lot  of  helium 
to  make  this  system  work. 
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This  research  has  been  financed  by  the 
government.  Our  Congress  has  appropriated 
monies  for  the  Los  Alamos  work.  It  is  not 
a  secret  project. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior has  shelved  a  plan  to  store  helium  and 
llteraly  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet 
of  it  are  being  vented  into  the  atmosphers 
right  now. 

In  the  very  near  future — seven  to  ten 
years — we  are  going  to  need  that  helium  for 
our  new  transmission  lines.  And,  we  are  go> 
Ing  to  pay  outrageous  prices  to  reclaim  it 
from  the  very  atmosphere  we  are  sending 
It  to  now. 

Is  that  a  materials  policy?  I  sometimes 
wonder  If  Congress  ever  talks  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy, or  the  agencies  to  each  other. 
We  are  going  to  need  helium,  so  let's  make 
plans  to  conserve  it.  We  may  need  strategic 
stockpiles  of  copper,  and  many  other  min- 
erals, so  let's  not  deplete  them,  but  keep 
♦hem  steady  or  Increase  them. 

The  Pentagon,  and  some  wei^ions  makers, 
have  made  their  concern  over  strategic  min- 
erals known.  It  has  established  a  Materials 
Steering  Group  to  keep  abreast  of  materials 
outlooks  in  critical  minerals  and  materials. 

Aluminum,  titanium,  chromium,  and 
nickel  have  come  under  close  scrutiny  by 
the  Pentagon  planners,  smce  these  materials 
especially,  are  in  short  domestic  supply  and 
are  largely  purchased  from  foreign  producers. 

We  should  emulate  on  a  government-wide 
scale  the  Pentagon's  prudence. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  Sena- 
tor Lee  Metcalf  has  written  me  and  told  me 
of  progress  on  our  bill,  which  would  creaip  a 
National  Minerals  Council  to  implement  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act.  This  bill, 
S.  552.  was  co-authored  by  Senator  Metcalf. 
and  his  Subcommittee  on  Minerals  will  soon 
begin  public  hearings  on  It. 

Senator  Metcalfs  letter  to  me.  written 
earlier  this  month,  is  good  news.  It  is  good 
news  for  America  and  good  news  for  min- 
erals producers  and  users.  It  means  that  n-e 
are  going  to  take  the  first  legislative  step 
toward  creating  a  central  agency  to  coordi- 
nate our  nation's  minerals  activities.  It 
means  that  we  will  have  Independent  Judg- 
ment on  our  vulnerability  and  on  our  re- 
source strengths.  I  urge  you  all  to  support 
this  bill  and  to  encourage  its  goals. 

In  addition.  I  have  decided,  based  upon 
the  events  of  the  past  two  years,  to  push  two 
other  pieces  of  legislation.  First.  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  direct  federal  de- 
partments to  undertake  an  immediate  review 
of  public  lands  withdrawn  by  executive  ac- 
tion from  minerals  exploration. 

This  bill  responds  directly  to  the  Mining 
and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970,  which  noted 
that  it  was  the  govertmient's  responsibility 
to  encourage  private  enterprise  in  orderly 
development  of  domestic  mineral  resources. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  federal  land  with  mineral 
resources  lying  uninventorled  and  useless. 

The  other  bill  I  have  begun  to  draw,  and 
which  I  hope  to  introduce  soon,  would  pro- 
vide for  a  one-year  complete  moratorium  on 
the  sale  or  other  disposal  from  our  stock- 
piles of  strategic  and  critical  materials.  This 
bill,  which  I  have  held  oft  on  for  several 
months  while  hoping  that  other  remedies 
were  possible,  would  give  us  a  chance  to 
evaluate  our  minerals  sitviatlon  and  possible 
strategic  stockpile  needs  In  the  future. 

We  can  no  longer  allow  the  finest  spac*- 
age  technology  In  the  world,  a  technology 
that  holds  promise  to  deliver  us  from  de- 
pendency on  foreign  nations  for  our  minerals 
and  oil  and  gas,  to  be  hamstrung  by  lack  of 
coherent  minerals  policy.  The  work  of  NASA, 
your  work,  and  the  future  of  the  American 
people  demand  that  space-age  technology 
combine  with  modernized  policy  to  protect 
the  nation's  economy  and  the  nation's  secu- 
rity. 

NASA  has  done  Its  Job.  It  has  given  ua 
the  technology.  USGS  U  doing  lU  job.  It  is 
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using  tb«  technology  to  make  data  available 
and  Is  warning  ua  of  possible  danger  We 
have  the  tools.  We  have  a  goal.  We  have  will- 
ing professionals. 

Now,  it  Is  up  to  the  Congress  to  move 
qtilckly  toward  estabUshlng  a  policy  mecha- 
nism that  can  make  sure  all  of  our  tools  are 
used  most  efficiently  to  meet  our  goals. 

Tha*^  is  the  least  we  In  Congress  can  do. 

It  would  be  more  than  Ironic,  it  v/ould  be 
tragic,  if  the  work  of  such  Innovators  as  Dr. 
Peoora  and  his  successors  were  not  fully  real- 
ized because  of  a  failure  by  natlomU  leader- 
ship. 


FEDERAL  ACTION  NOW 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  MXW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  take  decisive  action  to  help  New 
York  City  out  of  its  financial  woes.  With 
every  passing  day  of  inaction,  New  York 
falls  deeper  into  financial  peril.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  are  under  the  false  impres- 
sion that  we  are  seeking  a  total  bail-out 
for  New  York.  This  is  not  the  case.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  New  York  receives  im- 
mediate financial  aid.  New  York  State 
and  the  city  have  already  taken  those 
austerity  measures  which  demonstrate 
to  all  of  us  in  Federal  Government  that 
we  are  serious  about  placing  our  house 
In  order.  No  further  cutbacks  can  be 
made  without  causing  a  total  breakdown 
in  the  city.  The  Federal  Government 
must  now  provide  the  emergency  as- 
sistance to  insure  that  the  city  survives. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  that  was  recently  aired  over 
one  of  the  local  television  stations  in 
New  York.  These  comments  underscore 
the  need  for  immediate  action.  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  seriously  consider  these 
views.  The  editorial  foUows: 

without  Federal  help,  the  City  of  New 
York  wUl  be  bankrupt  by  year's  end — tapped 
out,  broke,  unable  to  pay  its  bills.  That's 
not  a  threat.  It  seems  a  certainty. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  nation's  bankers  in 
convention  here  this  week  hold  that  view. 
So  does  the  outfit  that  rates  all  the  bond 
Issues,  Standard  and  Poor's.  Its  president, 
Brenton  Harriee,  told  those  bankers,  "As  un- 
palatable as  the  spectre  of  Federal  Inteiyen- 
tlon  is,  the  social  and  economic  consequences 
of  default  of  the  proportions  we  are  facing 
clearly  makes  it  the  lesser  of  two  evils." 

Congress  is  now  considering  rescue  legis- 
lation— basically  Federal  loan  guarantees  to 
states  trying  to  save  their  cities  from  finan- 
cial collapse.  Such  guarantees  would  be  ac- 
compamed  by  stiff  requirements  for  reform 
That  is  as  It  should  be. 

For  the  Federal  plan  to  work.  Congress 
must  act  quickly  between  its  lengthy  Co- 
lumbus Day,  Veterans'  Day  and  Thanksgiv- 
ing recesses.  And  the  balky  Ford  Administra- 
tion—accurately termed  'simplistic  and  neg- 
ative" toward  the  City's  crisis  by  Governor 
Carey— must  wake  up  to  reality.  Shallow  sug- 
gestions like  raising  the  sales  tax  to  10  per- 
cent or  grinding  out  another  study  of  the 
welfare  situation  are  not  the  answers. 

There  are  two  overriding  reasons  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  this  crisis.  First,  It  Is  over- 
due— primarily  for  a  history  of  Federal  anti- 
urban  legislation  and  Interference.  And  sec- 
ond— and  most  Important — because  it  U  to 
the  benefit  of  all  Americans  to  do  so. 

WCBS  does  not  beUeve  in  a  Federal  baU- 
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out  for  New  York.  But  there's  a  mighty  big 
difference  between  a  bail -out  and  assistance. 
The  City  and  the  State  have  taken  remedial 
action.  The  movement  of  reform<6eems  solid. 
What  is  needed  now  is  the  firm  hand  of 
the  Federal  government  to  provide  the 
strength  to  see  us  through. 


OIL  INDUSTRY  PLANNING  INTEN- 
SIVE LOBBYING  EFFORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 


OP    NEW    JERSEY 


TTHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Joiunal  of  November  11,  1975  re- 
ports that  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute will,  according  to  its  president, 
Frank  Ikard,  earmark  a  "substantial 
part  of  its  budget"  for  a  "grassroots" 
campaign  as  a  coimtermeasure  to  legis- 
lation pending  in  Congress  that  would 
require  divestiture  of  the  major  vertically 
and  horizontally  integrated  oil  corpora- 
tions. 

The  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law  is  cur- 
rently conducting  hearings  involving, 
among  other  possibilities,  divestiture  of 
industry  holdings.  In  the  interest  of  ap- 
prising Members  of  this  annoimced  lob- 
bying effort  on  the  part  of  the  API.  I  in- 
sert in  its  entirety  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  of  November  11: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  11,  1975] 
On.  Industry   Group   Plans  Bio  Campaign 

To  Block  Legislation  To  Split  Up  Firms 

Chicago. — A  Washington  lobbyist  tor:  a 
major  oil  company  is  circulating  a  "press 
release"  here  that  purports  to  announce  the 
filing  by  20  major  oil  companies  of  a  lawsuit 
to  break  up  the  eight  most  infiuentlal  Sena- 
tors on  Capitol  HUl  into  "lots  of  little  law- 
makers." 

The  press  release,  obviously,  is  tongue-in- 
cheek,  but,  parody  aside,  there  is  growing 
concern  within  the  oil  Industry  about  the  In- 
creasing threats  toward  "divestiture" — the 
potential  breaking  up  of  the  bigger  oil  com- 
panies into  lots  of  smaller  companies. 

That  concern  was  evident  yesterday — 
clearly  overshadowing  the  hot  issue  of  petro- 
leum pricing — as  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute's  annual  meeting  began.  The  oil  in- 
dustries' big  trade  organization  promptly 
began  a  "grass  roots"  campaign  Intended  as 
a  countermeasure  against  possible  divesti- 
ture. 

•Divestiture  Is  suddenly  the  industry's 
No.  1  problem,"  asserted  Frank  Ikard,  the 
former  Texas  Congressman  who  is  API's 
president. 

But  even  as  the  API  was  beginning  Its 
countermeMure,  which  will  Involve  the 
spending  of  vast  sums,  two  of  the  Senators 
considered  among  the  leading  proponents  of 
divestiture  were  meeting  a  block  away  with 
the  Society  of  Gasoline  Marketers  of  Amer- 
ica. The  two  Senators,  Ernest  Hollings  (D., 
S.C),  and  Gary  Hart,  (D.,  Colo.),  didn't 
leave  any  doubt — with  the  gasoline  market- 
ers, at  least — that  they  intend  to  press  even 
harder  in  their  stepped -up  efforts  to  break 
up  the  oil  companies. 

"We  should  have  it  back  in  the  Senate  by 
next  spring,  and  definitely  before  the  next 
election,"  Sen.  Hart  said. 

The  Senate  already  has  come  surpris- 
ingly close  in  trying  to  force  the  oil  compa- 
nies to  spin  off  major  parts  of  their  opera- 
tions. 
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Last  month,  as  the  Natural  Gas  Emer- 
gency act  was  moving  through  the  Senate, 
an  amendment  was  added  that  would  have 
made  it  unlawful  within  five  years  for  a  ma- 
jor oil  company  to  operate  in  more  than  one 
area  of  crude-oil  production,  transportation 
at  reflnlng-marketlng.  The  amendment 
failed  by  a  64  to  45  vote. 

The  second  amendment  offered  to  the 
natural -gas-deregulation  bUl  would  have 
forced  the  15  largest  crude-oil  producing 
companies  to  "divorce  all  interests  In  refin- 
ing, transportation  and  marketing."  It  was 
defeated  49  to  40. 

A  related  amendment  to  the  same  bill 
would  have  affected  the  20  largest  crude-oil 
producing  companies,  denying  them  the  right 
to  own  any  other  form  of  energy,  such  as 
coal  or  geothermal  energy.  It  was  defeated 
63  to  39. 

Both  oil  and  political  observers  interpret 
these  votes  as  stunningly  close  under  the 
circumstances.  Sen.  Hollings,  for  example, 
estimates  that  if  every  Senator  had  been  on 
hand,  the  margin  would  have  been  52  to  48. 
In  other  words,  nearly  half  the  Senate  ap- 
pears to  consider  the  oil  Industry's  leading 
companies  to  be  uncompetitive.  It  Is  also 
known  that  some  Senators  who  voted  against 
dlvestltutre  have  claimed  that  they  favor 
it  but  would  prefer  to  see  such  a  bill  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits  after  extensive 
public  hearings. 

Oil  men  have  been  chagrined  as  well  as 
surprised  at  the  narrowness  of  the  margin 
in  the  Senate.  "It  was  like  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning," said  a  spokesman  for  one  major  oil 
company.  As  a  result,  Clifton  C.  Garvin  Jr.. 
chairman  of  Exxon  Corp.,  the  world's  big- 
gest oil  company,  suggests  that  the  industry 
"has  to  review  a  lot  of  Its  efforts  because 
"this  isn't  a  problem  that  will  go  away  over- 
night." 

Mr.  Garvin  and  many  others  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry say  they  are  convinced  that  breaking 
up  the  big  oil  companies  wouldn't  harm  Just 
stockholders  of  those  companies  but  eventu- 
ally would  hurt  fuel  consumers.  "We  can't 
help  but  conclude  that  the  end  result  for 
the  consumer  would  be  higher  costs  and 
scarcer  supplies,"  Mr.  Garvin  said. 

His  comments  generally  are  echoed  by 
other  oil  men.  Including  independent  oil 
producers,  interviewed  at  the  API  meeting 
yesterday.  The  Independent  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  or  IPAA,  which  represents 
4,100  oil  producers  who  often  are  at  odds 
with  the  major  oil  companies,  in  fact,  al- 
ready has  approved  its  own  policy  statement 
regarding  potential  divestiture  of  the  ma- 
jors. That  statement  essentially  draws  the 
same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Garvin's,  noting  ad- 
ditionally that  the  breaking  up  of  the  major 
companies  wouldn't  benefit  the  Independents. 
Harry  Trueblood,  chairman  of  Consolidated 
Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  a  Denver-based  oil  and  gas 
producer,  said  that  the  IPAA  "took  that  posi- 
tion because  of  the  fear  it  (divestiture)  is 
nothing  more  than  a.  move  toward  national- 
ization" of  the  entire  oil  Industry.  "This  is 
an  overt  move  to  cripple  the  Industry,"  he 
said. 

Clearly,  however,  all  segments  of'  the  oil 
Industry  aren't  so  vociferously  opposed  to 
divestiture  actions  aimed  at  the  major  oil 
companies.  Edwin  Jason  Dryer,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Independent  Refiners  Associa- 
tion of  America,  advocates  a  "moderate"  al- 
ternate to  divestiture  that  would  require  in- 
tegrated petroleum  companies  (those  with 
crude-oil  production  refining  and  marketing 
operations)  to  operate  their  divisions  as 
separate  profit  centers.  Mr.  Dryer  said  he  be- 
lieves such  a  change  in  antitrust  laws  re- 
quiring this  separation  would  put  independ- 
ent refiners  on  the  same  competitive  basis 
as  the  major  oil  companies  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  crude  oil. 

The  oil  Industry  nonetheless  h^opes  to 
change  public  opinion  regarding  divestiture. 
The  industry's  spokesmen  artf  convinced  that 
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Congressmen  favoring  divestiture  are  ap- 
pealing for  mass  votes  and  that  if  the  ap- 
parent animosity  toward  the  industry  can  be 
overcome  at  the  grass-roots  level,  then  the 
Congressmen's  views  also  will  change. 

"If  people  really  understood  our  business, 
the  popular  clamor  for  divestiture  would  dis- 
appear overnight,"  Charles  Spahr,  chairman 
of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) ,  said. 

For  its  countermeasure,  the  8,600-member 
API  will  commit  a  "substantial  part  of  Its 
budget,"  Mr.  Ikard  said.  Among  other  things, 
the  API  plan  to  establish  a  vastly  expanded 
public  relations  program  and  to  finance  vari- 
ous industry  studies  by  university  academi- 
cians and  others  on  the  economic  "advan- 
tages" of  oil  companies  having  operations 
In  multiple  segments  of  the  industry. 


DEFENSE  CUTS  UNWISE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.    BOB    WILSON.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following : 
(From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Nov.  3,   19751 
Defense  Cuts  Unwise 

It  was  refreshing  to  read  the  other  day 
that  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin 
used  opinions  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
in  arguing  with  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
R.  Scblesinger  over  the  rate  of  the  Soviet 
military  buildup. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  believes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  "may  be  outspendlng  us  by  50  per  cent 
on  defense."  Sen.  Proxmlre  released  the 
testimony  of  both  William  E.  Colby,  director 
of  the  CIA,  Lt.  Gen.  Daniel  O.  Graham,  DIA 
director,  in  heatedly  challenging  the  budget 
figures. 

The  use  of  the  CIA  and  the  DIA  as  intel- 
ligence authorities,  which  they  are  shovild 
help  remind  American  citizens  that  these 
agencies  do  serve  an  essential  function  in 
helping  to  preserve  the  security  of  the  United 
States — whatever  their  overzealousness  may 
have  been  in  the  past.  This  point  was  partic- 
ularly underlined  In  the  Proxmlre-Schle- 
slnger  exchange  because  the  senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  not  exactly  a  champion  of  the 
intelligence  community. 

Unfortunately,  the  remainder  of  Sen. 
Proxmlre's  share  of  the  dialogue  was  not 
inspiring. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  all  of  the  informa- 
tion that  we  have  about  the  spending  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  Its  military  forces  is  but  an 
educated  estimate.  The  Russians  are  a  tight, 
closed  society  and  the  variables  such  as 
categories  of  military  spyendlng  and  morale 
factors  cloud  ^e  value  of  raw  budget  figures. 

If,  however,  our  educated  estimates  are 
placed  In  proximity  to  what  we  can  see,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  stinting 
on  defense.  Its  navy  is  modern,  larger  than 
ours  and  will  have  three  new  aircraft  carriers 
to  project  Russian  seapower.  The  Backfire 
bomber,  the  MIG23,  the  new  family  of  Soviet 
strategic  missiles  and  other  weaponry  are 
sophisticated,  substantial  and  probably  as 
good  as  any  In  the  world,  with  few  excep- 
tions. The  Soviet  Union  Is  spending  more 
than  the  United  States  on  defense  because 
Its  defense  Is  growing  while  ours  Is  marking 
time  by  comparison. 

If  Mr.  Schleslnger  came  on  rather  strong 
when  testifying  about  the  need  for  a  decent 
military  budget  he  was  doing  his  job.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  cut  $7.6  bUlion 
from  Pentagon  budget  requests  before  send- 
ing the  appropriations  measure  to  the  Senate. 
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That  cut  represents  the  generation  of  U.S. 
weapons  that  is  intended  to  counter  the  new 
Soviet  weajxjns — continuing  development  on 
the  B-1  bomber,  the  Trident  submarine,  the 
covey  of  new  fighter  planes  from  the  F-15  to 
the  P-17,  and  so  forth. 

The  issue  before  Congress  as  it  considers 
the  defense  budget  is  not  whether  it  meets 
some  arbitrary  congressional  limit  on  spend- 
ing, but  whether  it  is  needed  to  make  the 
United  States  secure.  The  proposed  $90.2  bil- 
lion figure  fails  to  meet  this  criterion. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS  URGES  VIG- 
OROUS ENFORCEMENT  OF  ROB- 
INSON-PATMAN  ACT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Mike  McKevitt,  Wash- 
ington counsel  for  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business,  recently 
testified  before  the  Special  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Anti-Trust,  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  and  Related  Matters  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  on  be- 
half of  the  Robinson-Patman  legislation, 
stating  that  it  "is  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  free  and  open  competition  in 
American  industry." 

Mr.  McKevitt,  a  former  Member  of 
Congress,  charged  that  repeal  of  this 
landmark  piece  of  legislation,  as  has  re- 
cently been  suggested  by  officials  of  the 
P\>rd  administration,  would  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

A  former  Assistant  Attorney  GrenersJ, 
McKevitt  also  charged  that  efforts  to  re- 
peal this  act  "seems  to  breed  down  at 
the  Department  of  Justice"  and  that  it 
"Just  isn't  in  vogue"  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
important  matter,  I  place  in  the  Record 
herewith  a  portion  of  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  McKevitt  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  of  the  Honorable  Mike 
McKEvrrr 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  today  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
nesses which  is  an  organization  now  having 
a  mmebershlp  of  431,000  small  and  Independ- 
dent  business  firms  across  the  country. 

They  are  extremely  concerned  about  the 
latest  talk  at>out  repealing  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  or  even  modification  of  it.  There 
are  several  bills  pending  now,  for  example, 
which  in  effect  I  think  of  us  at  the  table 
would  agree  would  practicaUy  glut  Robinson- 
Patman. 

In  discussing  this  and  going  through  the 
history  of  It,  It  Is  almost  as  if  some  people 
are  trying  to  re-invent  the  wheel.  Years  ago 
when  it  was  passed,  it  was  almost  unani- 
mously passed  in  the  Senate  and  all  but  18 
members  in  the  House  voted  for  it.  There 
were  very  articulate  comments  made  about 
It  at  that  time.  This  Committee  revisited  sev- 
eral years  ago  those  comments  and  came 
back  with  the  reassertion  in  support  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  However.  stUl  the  best 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  However,  still  the 
beat  goes  on.  It  has  almost  become  a  whip- 
ping boy.  I  don't  think  you  can  tie  this  at- 
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tempt  to  glut  the  bill  to  even  the  present 
Administration.  There  has  been  a  number  of 
administrations  that  have  attempted  to  do 
so. 

And  as  I  think,  as  Mr.  Rothwell  pointed 
out,  this  effort  seems  to  breed  down  at  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  too  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  there  as  well  as  in  the  Congress. 
You  just  see  :t  there.  It  is  also  kicked 
around  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
every  year  at  their  meetings.  I  think  the  at- 
tack comes  from  attorneys  more  than  any- 
one else.  It  Is  interesting  that  the  present 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  example  in  her  early  days  of  au- 
thorship wrote  a  book  for  McGraw  Hill  on 
How  to  Start  a  Law  Practice  off  the  Robin- 
son and  Patman  Act.  I  don't  think  that  that 
Is  the  way  to  start  a  law  practice.  In  fact  as 
Mr.  Dixon  said,  it  is  almost  a  dormant  mat- 
ter right  now  as  far  as  the  Robinson  and 
Patman  Act  is  concerned. 

But  whenever  I  talk  to  these  gentlemen 
at  Justice  or  anybody  else  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  or  what  have  you,  one 
of  the  questions  I  ask  is  why  are  we  going 
to  revisit  Goodyear  and  Anheiser  Busch  cases 
and  why  do  we  have  to  revisit  A&P  cases? 
And  now  A&P  has  its  price  and  pride  cam- 
paign. Borden's  milk  is  the  latest  of  their 
dilemmas. 

I  think  it  is  a  situation  that  is  going  to 
have  dramatic  impact  on  small  and  inde- 
pendent businesses  across  the  country.  I 
think  the  latest  p)olnt  that  gives  it  a  fiare  is 
this  consumer  advocacy,  that  is.  this  big 
pitch  that  the  consumer  is  going  to  benefit 
from  it.  I  think  it  may  be  a  temporary  bene- 
fit but  I  don't  think  it  Is  going  to  be  a  long- 
term  benefit  to  the  consumer  because  in 
reality  where  that  difference  is  made  up,  is 
a  feed  back  to  the  stockholders.  Let's  face  it, 
man  is  not  i>erfect  by  any  means  and  as  a 
result  we  have  to  face  reality  as  to  what  Is 
going  to  fiow  out  of  this. 

I  think,  for  example.  House  Judiciary 
Committee  put  it  very  distinctly  when  It 
said:  "this  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  price 
discrimination  practices  exist  to  such  an  ex- 
tent the  survival  of  Independent  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  other  businessmen  Is 
seriously  Impaired  and  immediate  legislation 
is  necessary". 

Chairman  Patman  also  put  It  very  well 
when  he  said :  "In  the  course  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  proposed  legislation  Congress 
found  that  price  discrimination  had  been  a 
weapon  of  sellers  who  held  some  degree  of 
monopoly  pwwer. 

This  jKiwer  has  been  effectively  employed 
by  powerful-  sellers  effectively  destroying 
competition  and  it  has  the  tendency  to  cre- 
ate stronger  monopolies." 

So  as  a  result  of  all  this,  I  think  one  of 
the  answers  Is  "why  don't  we  have  more 
activism  at  PTC?"  Why  don't  we  have  peo- 
ple down  there  with  the  concern  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  your  right.  Commissioner  Mcln- 
tyre,  and  others? 

I  think  there  are  abuses  right  now  that 
exist.  I  think  one  of  the  answers,  and  I  would 
hope  this  Ad  Hoc  Committee  would  do  so. 
is  to  direct  some  of  its  Interest  to  the  FTC 
and  the  Robinson-Patman  law  enforcement. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHIMAN 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Spesicer,  on  Mon- 
day, November  10,  I  was  in  New  York 
City  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Education  for  hearings  on  the  Arts,  Hu- 
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inanities,  and  Cultural  Affairs  Act  of 
1975.  Accordingly,  I  was  absent  for  four 
rollcall  votes,  and  I  would  now  like  to 
state  my  positions  on  the  issues  consid- 
ered in  my  absence. 

Roll  No.  680  was  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  HR.  10035,  to  create  a  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  bill. 

Roll  No.  681  was  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of.  H.R.  4287,  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional law  clerks  for  the  judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals;  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  bill. 

Roll  No.  682  was  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  9958,  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain real  property  of  the  United  States 
to  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency;  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  bill. 

Roll  No.  683  was  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  H.R.  10041,  regarding  the  Federal  En- 
clave in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
amendment  retains  the  enclave;  had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  against 
the  Eunendment. 


OUR  PLUNDERED  PAST 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
battlefield  of  Manassas.  Chinn  Ridge  has 
a  "For  Sale"  sign  posted  on  it.  Just  off 
Route  3  near  Salem  Church,  a  sigh  pro- 
claims the  impending  Chancellor  shop- 
ping mall.  At  Chancellorsville.  Tatum 
properties  will  sell  you  a  5-acre  "Battle- 
field Estate."  This  continuing  commer- 
cial exploitation  of  our  heritage  dis- 
tresses me  deeply. 

Some  of  the  threatened  areas  lie  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  existing  parks  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  historical  integrity  of  many  of  our 
battlefield  parks  may  soon  become  a  cas- 
ualty of  the  land  wars  waged  by  over- 
zealous  developers.  We  must  not  permit 
this  to  happen. 

I  would  not  argue  that  every  foot  of 
land  ever  occupied  during  a  battle  needs 
to  be  preserved;  legitimate  growth  needs 
argue  against  such  exclusion.  I  would 
say.  though,  that  if  we  are  going  to  set 
aside  battlefield  areas  in  homage  to  the 
valor  and  bravery  of  the  men  who  fought 
and  died  for  America,  then  let  us  do  it 
weU. 

I  believe  the  National  Park  Service 
should  establish  firm  and  appropriate 
boundaries  for  the  National  Battlefield 
Parks  and  National  Military  Parks  with- 
in its  jurisdiction.  It  should  then  acquire 
the  land  within  those  boundaries.  Too 
often,  owners  of  small  plots  within  park 
boundaries  exploit  the  heritage  sur- 
rounding them  and  destroy  the  historical 
integrity  of  the  park  itself. 

For  this  reason,  on  November  7,  I  in- 
troduced HJl.  10627.  a  bill  which  would 
mandate  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  eliminate  disharmonious  commercial 
exploitation  within  our  battlefield  parks. 
As  Lincoln  so  eloquently  stated : 
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It  la  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
thla.  But  In  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate— we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hal- 
low this  ground.  The  brave  men  .  .  .  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  It  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 


TERRORISTS  PLAN  U.S.  TOUR 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 


or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WediUesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Zimbabwe  African  National 
Union— ZANU— a  Rhodeslan  terrorist 
organization  ideologically  alined  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  is  widely 
advertising  its  plans  to  sponsor  a  U.S.- 
speaking  tour  by  one  Sarudzai  Churuch- 
eminzwa,  whom  ZANU  describes  as  "an 
outstanding  woman  fighter  of  the  Zim- 
babwe African  National  Liberation 
Army" — ZANLA.  Churucheminzwa's  tour 
is  scheduled  to  begin  this  month. 

According  to  ZANU's  announcement, 
published  in  both  the  Guardian,  Novem- 
ber 12.  1975,  and  the  Southern  Patriot, 
the  monthly  newspaper  of  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  P\md: 

The  focus  of  the  tour  will  be  on  her  own 
Involvement  In  the  struggle  and  the  role  that 
women  are  playing  in  the  liberation  move- 
ment. She  will  speak  of  the  oppression  of 
women  under  traditional  and  colonial  sys- 
tems, and  the  changes  that  are  now  coming 
about  through  the  people's  struggle  for 
liberation. 

The  ZANU  terrorist's  U.S.  tour  Is  be- 
ing coordinated  by  Tapson  M.  Mawere 
of  the  ZANU  New  York  office,  89-08 
162d  Street,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432  (212- 
291-8039) .  Mawere  also  serves  as  ZANU's 
"representative  to  North  America  and 
the  Caribbean."  In  that  function  Mawere 
organizes  support  for  ZANU  terrorists 
among  U.S.  revolutionary  groups  includ- 
ing the  October  League,  the  Revolution- 
ary Union  which  now  calls  itself  the 
Revolutionary  Communist  Party — RCP — 
the  African  Liberation  Support  Com- 
mittee— ALSC— and  other  Marxist- 
Leninists  of  the  Mao  Thought  persua- 
sion. 

The  Annual  of  Power  and  Conflict, 
1974-75,  published  by  the  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Conflict  in  London,  reports 
that  ZANU  "is  largely  dependent  upon 
Chinese  training  in  Tanzania"  and  has 
made  extensive  use  of  the  guerrilla  bases 
of  the  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Mo- 
zambique—FRELIMO— which  now  con- 
trols that  country. 

The  Maoist  Commimist  ideology  of 
ZANU  was  proclaimed  by  ZANU  execu- 
tive secretary  Mukudzel  Mudzi  in  Janu- 
ary 1974,  in  an  Interview  with  the 
Guardian  in  which  he  stated: 

We  believe  that  by  using  Marxlam-Lenln- 
Ism-Mao  Tse-tung  Thought  applied  to  the 
concrete  conditions  of  Zimbabwe  liberation 
is  certain. 

Defining  ZANLA  as  "the  armed  wing 
of  ZANU,"  Mudzl  proclaimed  ZAPU's 
support  of  the  worldwide  Comunist  revo- 
lutionary movement: 

As  a  socialist  Zimbabwe  we  will  be  able  to 
fulflU  our  International  duty  to  support  the 
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workers  and  other  exploited  people  around 
the  world.  Our  enemy  is  a  coounon  one.  To 
weaken  the  enemy  in  one  area  weakens  the 
enemy  In  another  areas  as  well. 

ZANU's  "armed  struggle"  activities 
have  involved  ambushes  of  isolated  farm- 
houses, placing  mines  on  railways  and 
roads,  and  the  torture  and  assassination 
of  anti-ZANU  Rhodeslan  blacks  to  at- 
tempt to  gain  control  of  the  population. 
ZANU  has  been  using  the  involvement 
of  two  of  its  U.S.  residents  in  a  police 
confrontation  to  raise  funds.  In  June 
1975,  Tapson  Mawere  and  Synos  Man- 
gavza,  who  Is  described  by  the  radical 
press  as  "ZANU  publicity  director,"  were 
arrested  in  Harrison,  Del.,  in  a  drunken 
incident  in  a  restaurant. 

In  September,  Mawere  was  acquitted 
and  Mangavza  convicted  of  resisting 
arrest,  disorderly  conduct  and  other 
charges.  For  his  convictions  and  court 
costs,  ZAPU  publicity  director  was  as- 
sessed and  fined  $999.35.  The  ZAPU 
representatives  in  the  United.  States  have 
circulated  appeals  to  U.S.  leftist  groups 
asking  that  donations  for  the  fines  and 
other  "defense  costs"  be  sent  to  the 
Africa  Defense  and  Aid  P^ind,  care  of 
Mangavza  Defense,  at  the  89-09  162d 
Street,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432  address. 

The  United  States  Code  does  not  per- 
mit the  granting  of  visas  to  members  of 
Communist  and  totalitarism  organiza- 
tions and  therefore  no  visa  may  lawfully 
be  granted  to  the  ZANU  guerrilla  Chu- 
rucheminzwa. 

Let  us  call  upon  the  State  Department 
to  reject  Churucheminzwa's  visa  applica- 
tion—or to  revoke  it  if  already  granted. 
And  in  addition  let  us  call  upon  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
to  review  the  activities  of  Mayere,  Man- 
gavza and  the  other  ZANU  terrorists 
within  our  borders. 


ROBERT  L.  MARSHALL— OUTSTAND- 
ING POLICE  OFFICER  OF  THE 
YEAR  i 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 


OF    MARYLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  we 
take  for  granted  the  service  given  so 
willingly  to  us  by  the  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Police.  These  men  and 
women  are  •  unfailingly  helpful  and 
always  cheerful  as  they  help  us  adhere  to 
our  legislative  schedules. 

Today  I  would  like  to  commend  Officer 
Robert  L.  Marshall  of  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.  Officer  Marshall  has  re- 
cently been  voted  the  Outstanding  Police 
Officer  of  the  Year— 1975— by  the  Door- 
men's Society  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  Is  a  well-deserved 
recognition.  , 

Officer  Marshall  joined  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  in  December  1968  and  has 
served  since  then  with  outstanding 
devotion,  even  during  a  time  of  personal 
tragedy. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Capitol  PoUce. 
Officer  Marshall  served  a  total  of  21  years 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  Alaska,  Ger- 
many,   Saudi   Arabia.    Vietnam,    Laos, 
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Thailand,  and  in  10  States.  He  received 
two  Air  Force  Commendation  Medals, 
three  Presidential  Unit  Citations,  and 
other  ribbons. 

Recently  he  was  congratulated  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police  for  a  job  well 
done,  after  having  rendered  emergency 
first  aid  to  an  employee,  while  on  duty 
at  the  House  door. 

I  want  to  thank  Officer  Marshall,  and 
all  of  the  other  Capitol  Police  Officers, 
for  their  imtlring  dedication  which  is  so 
evident  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 


U.N.  ZIONISM  RESOLUTION 
PROTESTED 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
extreme  dismay  that  I  note  the  pas- 
sage of  a  United  Nations  resolution  call- 
ing Zionism  a  form  of  racism.  I  fear  such 
a  distortion  of  the  basic  principles  of  this 
organization  seriously  endangers  its  ef- 
fectiveness and  future. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  world  was  emerg- 
ing from  the  devastation  of  a  global  war 
which  involved,  as  one  of  the  basic  goals 
of  its  perpetrators,  the  methodical  elim- 
ination of  entire  races  and  nationalities 
of  people.  Scores  of  millions  of  individ- 
uals were  killed  or  subjected  to  subhu- 
man existence  as  a  result  before  the  re- 
vulsion of  the  world  brought  to  an  end 
these  satanic  actions. 

From  the  same  destruction  also  rose 
the  realization  that  similar  manifesta- 
tions of  man's  capability  for  inhumanity 
must  be  avoided  and  the  idealistic  con- 
cept of  a  single  organization  represent- 
ing the  diverse  interests  and  aspirations 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  could  ac- 
complish this  and  much  more  to  benefit 
all  the  world's  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Guam  are 
not  strangers  to  atrocities  or  brutalities, 
having  been  subjected  to  them  during 
World  War  n,  nor  are  they  unfamiliar 
with  all  forms  of  discrimination.  And  It 
seems  to  us  the  height  of  hypocrisy 
when  the  Jewish  people  who  have  suf- 
fered the  most  from  inhumane  treatment 
and  discrimination  are  now  labeled 
racist. 

The  United  Nations  came  to  sym- 
bolize the  brotherhood  and  universality 
of  man  and  the  forum  for  peaceful  res- 
olution of  international  disagreements. 
In  some  instances  the  United  Nations 
has  fallen  short  of  the  high  goals  set  for 
it.  However,  Its  true  contributions  to 
peace  could  best  be  judged  by  the  strife 
that  has  not  occurred  during  three  dec- 
ades and  by  the  greater  understanding 
fostered  by  its  existence. 

Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Adlai  Stevenson  referred 
to  the  United  Nations  as  the  "last,  best 
hope"  for  mankind.  That  hope  is  now 
in  danger.  The  high  ideals  of  serving 
all  humanity  have  been  subverted  to 
further  the  narrow  interests  and  goals 
of  certain  philosophies  and  political 
movements. 
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PY>r  three  decades  the  United  States 
has  provided  a  disproportionate  portion 
of  the  wherewithal  necessary  for  the 
United  Nations  to  pursue  realization  of 
its  ideals.  This  resolution  equating  Zion- 
ism with  racism  is  antithetical  to  those 
Ideals.  It  gives  rise  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  U.N.  has  fallen  to  such  'a 
low  state  to  be  beyond  recovery  or 
worthy  of  U.S.  support. 

Clearly,  there  are  three  alternatives 
available  to  the  United  States.  The  flrst 
is  withdrawal  of  support  and  participa- 
tion in  the  U.N.,  conceding  the  loss  of 
all  hoi}e  of  the  world  body's  attaining 
its  goals. 

The  second  Is  for  the  United  States  to 
concede  control  of  the  United  Nations 
to  despotic,  self-serving  forces  which 
would  subvert  and  even  destroy  it  in 
their  fanatical  efforts  to  satisfy  their 
own  ends. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the  third 
course;  to  join  with  those  of  our  Nation 
and  other  responsible  nations  in  strong- 
ly denouncing  those  who  would  fan  the 
flames  of  racism,  intolerance,  and  in- 
humanity, and  deterring  the  efforts  of 
those  subverting  the  United  Nations  to 
serve  their  own  selfish  purposes. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  remain  as 
a  hope  of  future  world  peace  and  under- 
standing it  must  be  rescued  from  the 
low,  discredited  state  exemplified  by  this 
contemptible  resolution.  To  do  less  and 
cowardly  acquiesce  would  be  to  set  the 
stage  for  possible  recurrences  of  global 
disasters  caused  by  similarly  sinister 
forces. 


U.N.  RESOLUTION  ON  ZIONISM 
CONDEMNED 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  PEYSEI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
vote  in  the  United  Nations  to  condemn 
Zionism  sis  a  form  of  racism  is  a  h3a>o- 
critical  and  callous  political  maneuver 
that  seriously  threatens  the  continued 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  that 
organization.  It  is  an  action  that  in  fact 
seriously  threatens  the  continued  viabil- 
ity of  the  United  Nations.  Continued 
abuse  of  this  organization  with  .'ictions 
such  as  this  will  insure  the  termination  of 
the  organization,  and  hence,  the  end  to  a 
potentially  valuable  tool  for  world  pesw:e. 

The  action  at  the  United  Nations  Is  hy- 
pocrisy because  those  sponsoring  the  res- 
olution know  only  too  well  that  Zionism 
is  not  racism.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
successful  and  heroic  struggle  by  the 
Jewish  people  to  establish  the  democrat- 
ic State  of  Israel.  Obviously,  those  spon- 
soring this  resolution  have  no  use  for  the 
peace  functions  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  Instead  now  seek  only  to  use  it  as  a 
tool  to  attack  their  enemies  and  under- 
mine world  stability. 

It  is  essential  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  recognize  that  the  United  States 
will  no  longer  continue  to  subsidize  blind- 
ly these  abuses  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  actions  which  the  Congress  took  yes- 
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terday  in  passing  resolutions  of  condem- 
nation and  reassessment  of  the  role  of 
the  United  Nations  are  important.  They 
are  not  idle  actions  by  the  House  and 
Senate.  There  \s  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  will  be  cut  back  as  a  result  of  this 
action.  It  will  now  be  up  to  the  mem- 
ber states  of  the  United  Nations  to  take 
affirmative  steps  to  help  lift  the  cloud 
that  now  covers  it.  Certainly  this  is  the 
darkest  hour  that  the  United  Nations  has 
had  In  its  history,  and  only  a  timely  rec- 
ognition of  this  can  restore  the  effective- 
ness of  this  organization. 


MANY  COUNTRIES  BAN  LEGHOLD 
TRAP 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  concept  of  providing  for  a 
humane  method  of  trapping  wildlife  is 
not  novel  or  Innovative.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  a  reality  in  many  foreign  countries 
for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1931  Denmark  declared  all  leghold 
traps  Illegal.  Box  traps  were  used  in  their 
place.  Also,  trappers  were  mandated  by 
law  to  inspect  their  traps  in  the  morning 
and  evening  of  each  day  to  insure  that 
no  creature  was  inhumanely  caught. 
Norway,  West  Germany,  Austria,  Wales, 
and  England  all  adopted  similar  laws 
within  a  few  short  years. 

In  1968  and  1969,  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land and  Northern  Ireland  banned  the 
leghold  trap,  except  under  license  spe- 
cifically for  the  take  of  otters. 

Furthermore,  in  1970,  Chile  harmed  the 
manufacture,  sale,  transport,  use,  and 
possession  of  the  steeljaw  leghold  trap. 
Scotiand  did  the  same  in  1973. 

Canada  has.  perhaps,  the  most  progres- 
sive trapping  techniques.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  provide  for  the  Rfcord  an 
excerpt  from  RSPCA  Today,  a  pubUca- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruel^  to  Animals.  It  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  trapping  in  Canada. 

The  excerpt  follows : 

The  most  satisfactory  humane  trap  for  fur- 
bearers  is  the  Conibear  which  was  invented 
and  developed  by  Prank  Conibear,  a  trapper 
in  British  Columbia,  and  came  on  the  market 
in  1958. 

The  trap  is  a  vertical  breakback  trap  which 
is  triggered  off  when  an  animal  touches  two 
wire  whiskers.  It  has  been  described  as  work- 
ing like  an  egg-beater.  As  the  animal  is 
caught,  the  trap  tends  to  spring  up,  which 
has  the  humane  advantage  that  it  makes  a 
lethal  blow  to  the  head  more  likely.  Because 
of  the  shape  of  the  trap,  it  can  have  one, 
two  or,  occasionally,  three  striking  surfaces, 
depending  on  the  position  of  the  trapped 
animal.  The  Conibear  No.  120  with  a  Jaw 
spread  of  4Vi"x4>4"  and  a  double  spring 
which  increases  the  striking  power,  is  satis- 
factory for  muskrat,  but  occasionally  catches 
them  too  far  back  Mink,  which  are  very 
quick  and  have  strong  neck  and  shoulder 
muscles,  are  difficult  to  catch  humanely  in 
the  Conibear,  and  western  American  mink 
are  larger  than  eastern.  The  Conibear  No. 
330  with  a  Jaw  spread  of  ICxlO"  U  very  re- 
liable for  beaver. 
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Slnc«  1063  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Hiunane  Trapping  has  organized  a  trap-ex- 
change programme.  A  trapper  can  exchange 
one  leghold  trap  In  good  working  order  foi 
one  Conlbear.  Three  thousand  traps  have 
been  thus  exchanged. 

In  Canada,  snares  are  used  by  many  In- 
dians, boys,  farmers  and  Sunday  trappers. 
Regulations  for  the  use  of  snares  vary  from 
Province  to  Province.  There  Is  no  Federal 
Jurisdiction.  In  Saskatchewan  their  use  Is 
permitted  for  fox,  coyote,  squirrel,  and 
beaver  under  Ice,  and  In  Alberta  for  cougar, 
fox,  timber  wolf,  coyote,  rabbit  and  beaver. 
Snares  are  inefficient  killers  of  large  carni- 
vores and  cause  great  suffering,  but  they 
are  used  because  they  are  cheap. 

Significant  work  Is  now  taking  place  at 
Macmaster  and  Ouelph  Universities  In  Can- 
ada, under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Humane  Trapping  to  assess 
relative  trap  efficiency  and  aspects  of  trap 
construction  that  will  result  In  the  produc- 
tion of  a  'clean  kill'  trap. 

An  Important  International  seminar  took 
place  on  this  subject  in  November  1972  at 
which  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ani- 
mals delivered  a  paper  on  the  international 
aspects  of  this  subject. 

Arising  from  these  developments,  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  has  expressed  the  in- 
tention of  taking  over  direction  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  upcoming  hearings 
on  H.R.  66,  my  bill  which  would  dis- 
courage the  use  of  painful  devices  in 
the  trapping  of  animals  and  birds  in 
the  United  States,  should  provide  some 
very  persuasive  testimony  as  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  trapping  in  some  of  the 
countries  mentioned. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  in  the 
last  24  hours,  10  additional  colleagues 
have  Joined  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  66. 
Their  names  follow.  This  brings  the  total 
thus  far  to  83  : 

AoorriONAL  HJl.  66  Cosponsors 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Howard  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mineta  of  California. 

Mr.  Scheuer  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MazzoU  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Tiehman  of  Florida. 


ON  THE  NEED  TO  CHANGE  THE 
MILITARY  DISCHARGE  SYSTEM 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduced 
legislation  in  1973  to  change  the  dis- 
charge system  in  the  armed  services  by 
dlminatkig  certain  types  of  administra- 
tive discharges.  The  legislation  which  I 
have  again  introduced  in -this  Congress, 
B.M.  548,  would  reduce  the  types  of  dis- 
charges to  three — ^honorable,  general, 
and  discharge  by  court-martial. 

As  you  know,  the  present  system  pro- 
vides for  five  categories  of  discharges: 
honoiable.  general,  imdesirable,  bad  con- 
duct and  dishonorable.  The  first  three 
discharges  are  administrative  in  nature 
and  the  last  two  are  deemed  punitive 
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and    are    rendered    only    after    court- 
martial  proceedings. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  only  dis- 
charge under  the  law  which  categorically 
bars  veterans  benefits  is  that  of  the  dis- 
honorable discharge.  However,  the  gen- 
eral  and  imdesirable  discharges  given 
under  administrative  procedures — as  can 
be  honorable  discharges — are  often  used 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  eis  cause 
for  denying  veterans  benefits,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  Under  the  administrative  proce- 
dures of  the  general  and  undesirable  dis- 
charges, the  veteran  is  not  entitled  to  the 
legal  defense  he  would  automatically  re- 
ceive ir  the  case  of  a  court-martial  where 
the  rules  of  evidence  must  apply  and 
where  the  Government  must  prove  its 
case.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  confront 
and  cross-examine  witnesses.  The  ad- 
ministrative board  lacks  subpena  power 
and,    most    important,    the    burden    of 
proof  on  the  prosecution  in  establishing 
guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  as  is 
true   in   a   court-martial   is   lacking   in 
these  administrative  procedures.   That 
the  armed  services  frequently  use  this 
easier  way  to  eliminate  men  from  the 
service  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  Vietnam  war  6  out  of  7  men 
receiving  discharges  which  were  less  than 
honorable  were  given  imdesirable  dis- 
charges. What  is  important  in  the  areas 
of  administrative  negative  discharges  is 
that  while  all  veterans  with  other  than 
dishonorable  discharges  are  eligible  for 
Federal  benefits  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  discretion  in  awarding  such 
benefits  to  persons  with  administrative 
discharges  that  are  less  than  honorable. 
What  has  happened  is  that  the  VA  has 
effectively  rendered  undesirable  and  bad 
conduct  discharges  as  onerous  as  a  dis- 
honorable   discharge,    which    is   clearly 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 
I     It  was  as  a  result  of  these  abuses  that 
I  introduced  legislation  so  that  only  hon- 
orable,  general,  and  dishonorable  dis- 
charges would  be  granted.  Any  veteran 
with  the  first  two  discharges  will  receive 
veterans  benefits.  No  benefits  would  be 
awarded  the  veteran  with  a  dishonorable 
discharge.  A  serviceman  would  be  given 
a    dishonorable    discharge    only    by    a 
court-martial.  I  believe  the  general  dis- 
charge should  be  retained  because  the 
separation  of  an  individual  from  the 
armed  services  without  the  need  for  the 
gross  stigma  of  a  court-martial  is  a  nec- 
essary disciplinary  tool.  However,  any- 
one being  made  subject  to  a  general  dis- 
charge shall  have  the  right  to  demand  a 
board  hearing  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  is  eligible  for  an  honorable  dis- 
charge or  whether  he  should  receive  any 
discharge  at  all.  My  bill  would  go  a  long 
way   to  correct   the   inequities   in   the 
current  discharge  system. 

I  had  been  most  concerned  about  the 
use  of  separation  program  numbers 
which  had  been  placed  imtil  May  1974 
on  a  serviceman's  personal  discharge 
paper  indicating  in  code  the  reason  the 
individual  was  separated  from  service. 
The  arbitrariness  with  which  these 
numbers  were  assigned,  coupled  with 
the  individual's  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  code  number  made 
the  situation  a  potentially  jeopardizing 
one  when  prospective  employers  becsmie 
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privy  to  the  information.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  these  numbers  removed  from  the 
discharge  papers  issued  after  May  1974. 
But,  I  would  like  to  see  all  past  service- 
men automatically  supplied  with  new 
discharge  papers  without  this  code^ 
number.  I  also  hope  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  encourage 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  remove 
any  reenllstment  code  number  from 
that  document.  Such  information  can  be 
retained  by  the  Department,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  for  such  information  to 
be  indicated  on  the  discharge  paper,  i 
would  like  to  see  the  information  on  a 
discharge  certificate  be  more  positive 
with  regard  to  an  individual's  capabili- 
ties. The  Pentagon  should  be  urged  to 
create  objective  criteria  for  establishing 
number  designations,  even  when  used 
for  internal  purposes  only,  and  to  permit 
the  serviceman  to  be  granted  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  where  he  can 
challenge  the  designation  if  he  so  de- 
sires. 

H.R.  549  which  I  also  introduced 
would  establish  independent  review 
boards  to  review  the  discharges  and  dis- 
missals of  servicemen  who  served  during 
the  Vietnam  era.  I  had  introduced  this 
legislation  with  Senator  George  McGov- 
ERN  in  1973  and  I  again  introduced  it 
this  year  in  order  to  improve  the  ap- 
peal procedures  for  thousands  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  services  with 
nonpunitive,  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges and  are  applying  to  have  them 
upgraded. 

I  was  most  gratified  to  see  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  last  July  establish  10 
Regional  Discharge  Review  Boards  to  be 
set  up  by  November  1,  1975.  Before  last 
week,  all  the  services'  boards  were  located 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  making  it  extreme- 
ly difBcult  for  veterans  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  plead  their  own  cases. 
I  am  ;:,>peful  that  these  new  boards  will 
make  the  procedure  more  accessible  for 
veterans  and  hopefully  will  encourage 
more  of  them  to  apply  for  discharge  up- 
grading. 

I  will  simply  conclude  my  statement 
by  strongly  urging  reform  of  the  dis- 
charge system  and  the  passage  of  H.R. 
548.  It  provides  for  the  kind  of  direct  ac- 
tion we  should  take  if  we  are  to  reform 
the  military  system  to  encourage  a  more 
positive  attitude  toward  it.  In  addition,  I 
would  strongly  suggest  that  court  review 
01  denied  veterans  claims  be  permitted.  I 
also  feel  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  change  their  policy  on  the  auto- 
matic discharge  of  homosexuals,  and  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should 
change  their  policy  which  bars  homosex- 
uals with  undesirable  discharges  from 
receiving  benefits.  I  believe  that  the  Mat- 
lovich  trial  establishes  the  fact,  notwith- 
standing his  ultimate  discharge,  that  the 
sexual  preference  per  se  of  a  soldier 
ought  not  to  be  a  factor  in  that  indi- 
vidual's serving  with  the  armed  services. 
The  normal  standards  of  conduct  insofar 
as  how  one  conducts  himself  or  herself 
while  on  duty  apply  to  homosexuals  as 
well  as  heterosexuals  and  that  should  be 
the  only  standard. 

As  the  House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
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mittee  on  Military  Personnel  conducts  its 
hearings  on  military  discharges  and  mili- 
tary discharge  procedures,  I  would  hope 
our  colleagues  will  support  needed  revi- 
sions in  this  area. 


THE  IMPACT  OP  SCHOOL  DESEGRE- 
GATION  ON   BLACK   AND    WHITE 

STUDENTS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
no  doubt  know,  efforts  to  desegregate 
our  public  school  systems  throughout 
the  Nation  through  school  busing  has  be- 
come a  highly  volatile  and  political  issue. 
Much  of  the  opposition  and  fears  pro- 
mulgated by  anti-busing  proponents  in 
my  view  are  rooted  more  in  myth  and 
misunderstandings  rather  tJian  In  facts. 
Evidence  of  this  is  lucidly  revealed  in  a 
study  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  via  the  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1972.  The  study  is  an  in-depth  na- 
tional survey  of  busing  information  and 
attitudes  sunong  the  public  in  the  United 
States. 

Contrary  to  much  of  public  opinion  for 
example,  the  study  indicates  that  white 
students  are  not  damaged  scholastically 
in  desegregated  settings.  Also,  many  who 
favor  busing  and  argue  that  black  stu- 
dents gain  scholastically  have  been  found 
to  be  for  the  most  part  correct,  as  deseg- 
regation does  have  some  positive  educa- 
tional influence  on  them.  The  study  cites 
that  even  the  busing  skeptics,  Christo- 
pher Jencks  included,  admit  this  fact. 
Taken  together  then,  an  integrated  edu- 
cational environment  in  the  long  rim 
can  be  conducive  to  scholastic  advance- 
ment for  both  black  and  white  students. 
Indeed,  the  results  of  school  desegrega- 
tion in  many  areas  have  been  very  posi- 
tive. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  text  of  an  excerpt  tak- 
en from  this  excellent  study  which  fur- 
ther elaborates  upon  this  important  issue. 
The  text  of  the  excerpt  is  as  follows : 

Appendix  5 

Even  prominent  academic  critics  of  school 
busing  decisions  find  very  little  data  to  sug- 
gest any  damage  to  white  children.  Christo- 
pher Jencks,  whose  widely  discussed  hook. 
Inequality,  Is  a  far-reaching  attack  on  many 
liberal  assumptions  about  the  educational 
process,  makes  the  following  conclusion: 

"Educational  researchers  have  almost  never 
foimd  that  white  students'  test  scores  actual- 
ly fell  as  a  resiilt  of  being  In  desegregated 
schools.  Nonetheless,  both  blacks  and  many 
whites  have  been  proclaiming  the  Inferiority 
of  schools  in  black  neighborhoods  for  a 
generation,  so  it  Is  not  surprising  that  many 
white  parents  believe  the  difference  impor- 
tant." 

Professor  David  Armor,  whose  article,  "The 
Evidence  on  Busing,"  in  Public  Interest 
(Summer  1972)  attracted  national  attention 
as  the  leading  social  science  critique  of 
school  busing  for  desegregation,  produced 
no  contrary  evidence.  His  article  was  based 
on  data  from  five  areas.  In  four  of  the  studies, 
the  data  came  from  the  first  year  of  desegre- 
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gatlon,  when  the  potential  disruption  to 
school  procedures  and  the  educational  proc- 
ess would  presumably  be  greatest.  None  of 
these  studies,  which  Armor  considered  the 
most  methodologically  sound  now  available, 
show  damage  to  white  children.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Dr.  Armor  said  that  "there 
Is  no  worsening  of  achievement  for  white 
students."  In  fact,  In  two  of  the  communi- 
ties Armor  studied,  white  scores  actually 
rose. 

Even  the  busing  skeptics  admit  that  deseg- 
regation has  some  positive  educational  in- 
fluence on  the  education  of  black  chUdren. 
Jencks  asserts  that  desegregation  can  remove 
about  a  fifth  of  the  difference  between  the 
educational  achievement  of  black  and  white 
children.  In  some  schools  this  could  amount 
to  as  much  as  a  year's  gain  in  educational 
achievement  by  high  school  graduation. 
Armor  noted  In  his  1072  Senate  testimony 
that  a  new  study  In  one  of  the  cities  he 
discussed  (Hartford,  Connecticut),  shows 
that  third  grade  black  students  In  desegre- 
gated schools  were  achieving  nearly  twice 
as  fast  as  those  In  segregated  schools.  At 
the  second  grade  level,  the  rate  of  progress 
was  50  percent  above  the  level  In  ghetto 
schools.  Armor'  said  that  these  results  were 
not  significant,  because  the  white  chUdren 
were  learning  even  more  rapidly  than  their 
black  classmates  and  the  gap  between  blacks 
and  whites  continued  to  grow.  The  fact  Is, 
however,  that  the  results  showed  that  inte- 
gration could  substantially  lessen  the  rate 
at  which  the  gap  between  lower-class  black 
kids  and  middle-class  white  kids  normally 
widens. 

The  only  study  Armor  used  which  covered 
more  than  one  year's  exp>erience  In  a  deseg- 
regated setting  was  made  in  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia. The  Riverside  data  actually  shows. 
In  the  opinion  of  analysts  In  the  Riverside 
school  system's  research  department,  that 
the  problem  of  a  continually  growing 
achievement  gap  with  each  year  of  schooling., 
may  be  substantially  eliminated  by  Integra- 
tion beginning  with  the  first  years  of  school. 


OPINION  VOICED  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
growing  realization  by  those  concerned 
with  the  health  of  the  American  econ- 
omy that  the  continued  refusal  by  the 
President  to  help  New  York  City  meet 
the  financial  crisis  which  it  is  facing  is 
clearly  the  wrong  policy  to  adopt  under 
present  conditions. 

An  article  by  Prof.  Seymour  Melman  of 
Columbia  University  which  appeared  in 
the  November  2  New  York  Times,  reflects 
that  realization.  Since  this  House  wUl  be 
considering  legislation  next  week  to  pro- 
vide loan  guarantees  for  cities  in  finan- 
cial difficulty,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  help- 
ful for  my  colleagues  to  review  these 
opinions.  The  articles  follow: 

I  Prom   the  New  York  Times,  Nov!  2.    1975) 
The  Federal  Connection 
(By  Seymour  Melman) 
Something  Is  missing  from  the  discussion 
on  New  York's  financial  crisis.  The  wages  of 
policemen,  schoolteachers,  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  sanltationmen  and  of  city  employees 
generally,  do  not  explain  the  debacle.  The 
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missing  factor  is  the  Federal  connection  by 
which  New  York  City  and  the  state  ar« 
drained  of  tax  dollars  while  forced  to  bear 
extraordinary  burdens  as  a  result  of  Federal 
policies. 

Each  year  from  1966  to  1967  (the  last  re- 
ported years)  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
tracted from  New  York  State  $7.4  billion 
more  than  it  spent  there  for  all  purposes.  By 
contrast,  California  received  $2  billion  a 
year  more  than  It  paid  to  the  Government; 
Virginia  got  $1.3  bUlion,  net;  and  Texas  re- 
ceived $1  bUUon  net  each  year. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  miiiring 
the  economy  of  New  York  State  (and  Illinois. 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin— all  of  them  centers  of  civilian  Indus- 
try) and  transferring  capital  and  purchasing 
power  to  the  states  that  are  concentrations 
of  military  industry  and  bases. 

Of  aU  the  states  with  over  $1  billion  net 
drain  to  the  Federal  Government,  New  York 
State  suffered  the  biggest  loss,  with  Illinois 
next  at  $4.4  bUllon. 

ParaUellng  the  direct  exploitation  of  New 
York  State,  the  Federal  Government's  poli- 
cies Imposed  a  set  of  heavy  costs  on  the  city 
and  state.  Federal  subsidies  spurred  the 
mechanization  of  agriculture  In  the  American 
South  after  World  War  II,  producing  a  cast- 
off  labor  force  of  poor  tenant  farmers.  Th9 
former  tenant  farmers  drifted  to  the  great 
cities  of  the  North,  as  did  a  wave  of  migrants 
from  Puerto  Rico,  also  seeking  opportunity. 

The  Federal  Government  did  virtually  noth- 
ing to  support  economic  development  that 
would  retrain,  educate  and  re-employ  these 
people.  The  "Great  Society"  program  was 
never  Implemented,  as  the  needed  resources 
were  funneled  off  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
TTie  city  school  systems  and  social  services 
gave  modest  support  for  people  whose  tradi- 
tional lives  had  been  shattered.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  grew  up  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  a  substantial  population  of  Jobless  and 
unemployable  people  constituting  a  lumpen- 
proletariat.  Their  depressed  condition  Is  ac- 
centuated by  the  racial  discrimination  to- 
ward which  the  Federal  Government  prac- 
tices benign  neglect. 

A  permanently  Impoverished  population  Is 
costly  to  a  surrounding  community.  The  very 
poor  use  more  police  and  fire  services,  more 
courts,  more  Jails,  more  emergency  medical 
care,  more  social  work,  and  more  welfare 
resources  of  all  kinds  than  any  similar  em- 
ployed population. 

The  social  cost  of  a  lumpenproletariat  also 
appears  In  the  unproduced  goods  and  services 
lost  to  the  whole  society  owing  to  their  un- 
employment and  underemployment. 

The  city  government  was  left  to  care  for 
the  mass  of  elderly  poor  who  cannot  live  on 
the  Federal  Social  Security  stipend,  owing 
to  the  Inflation  Induced  by  the  Federal 
priority  to  a  permanent  war  economy. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  laws  against  Importation  of 
hard  drugs.  The  Federal  falling  to  enforc© 
them  contributes  to  the  formation  of  a  large 
addicted  population,  about  half  of  it  col- 
lected In  New  York  City.  The  social  havoc 
that  it  generates  is  a  Federal  responsibility, 
until  now  denied  and  dumped  onto  the  New 
York  cities  of  the  United  States. 

For  thirty  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  subsidized  the  development  of  suburban 
communities:  by  the  tax  deduction  allowed 
on  home  mortgage  Interest;  by  the  Federal 
highway  network  that  linked  the  suburbias 
of  the  country  and  gave  easy  access  to  central 
cities.  Meanwhile,  urban  renewal  was  ne- 
glected. So  the  New  York  cities  developed 
blighted  areas,  and  city  transit  was  left  to 
decay,  deemed  unworthy  of  Federal  largesse. 

These  Federal  connections  apply  to  all  the 
major  metropolitan  centers.-  Therefore  the 
troubles  of  New  York  City  are  prudently  read 
as  an  early  warning  of  what  awaits  the  rest. 
The    Federal    Government    compounds    the 
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damage  to  the  New  York  cities  of  thla  coun- 
try by  preempting  the  cities*  tax  bases 
while  lavishing  our  tax  dollars  on  foreign 
power  plays  and  military  adventures. 

Consider  that  the  Federal  Ocvemment's 
net  take  from  New  York  State  averaged  $412 
per  person  for  the  late  1960'8.  For  the  7.8 
million  residents  of  New  York  City  this  was 
a  loss  of  $3.2-bllllon  per  year — more  than 
enough  to  preclude  any  deficits  In  the  city 
budget  and  to  support  some  of  the  economic 
development  for  our  own  people  that  suc- 
cessive Federal  Administrations  have  avoided 
In  order  to  finance  their  own  military  econ- 
omy. 

Therefore,  the  abuse  and  contempt  that 
the  Gerald  Fords  now  heap  on  New  York  City 
serves  a  serious  strategy:  to  mobilize  every 
sort  of  prejudice  that  can  divide  a  large  and 
diverse  people:  to  divert  attention  from  the 
actual  causes  of  many  economic  problems; 
to  divide  and  rale. 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  COST  SAV- 
ING ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  RIS- 
ING COSTS  OP  MUNICIPAL  SERV- 
ICES ARE  AVAILABLE  TO  CITIES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  IfZW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  byproduct 
of  the  national  debate  over  the  fiscal  dis- 
tress of  New  York  City  has  been  a  re- 
examination— although  not  yet  as  thor- 
ough as  it  should  be — of  whether  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  have  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  providing  basic  services  in  our 
cities.  This  reexamination  is  going  on 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  took  the  near 
collapse  of  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
Nation's  largest  city  to  bring  about  this 
scrutinizing  of  municipal  service  respon- 
sibilities, but  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for 
the  taxpayers  that  our  cities  and  other 
Instruments  of  Government  are  taking  a 
renewed  look  at  this  matter. 

The  consensus  which  should  be  emerg- 
ing from  these  analyses  is  that  money- 
short  cities  can  both  cut  costs  and  oper- 
ate more  efficiently  by  letting  private 
companies  compete  in  providing  basic 
services  in  our  cities.  This  competition 
should  drive  down  the  real  prices  and 
drive  up  the  quality  of  service,  for  higher 
costs — no  matter  how  well  disguised 
through  taxes — and  diminished  quality 
are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  gov- 
ernment-run monopolies  in  municipal 
services. 

These  points  were  well  made  in  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  John  Diebold,  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  respected  authorities 
on  management  efficiency,  in  the  current 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Mr. 
Diebold  is  well  qualified  to  make  these 
judgments.  He  is  president  and  chairman 
of  the  Diebold  Group,  Inc.,  an  Interna- 
tional consulting  firm.  He  is  an  expert  on 
computers  and  technological  innovation 
and  has  made  detailed  studies  of  how 
private  enterprise  can  assume  a  wider 
role  in  helping  solve  municipal  problems. 

The  interview  follows- 
Wats  Pkivats  Firms  Cau  Savx  Monxt  fob 

BtrKDEITED   CrmEs 

Q.  Mr.  Diebold,  a  big  problem  In  New 
York — and  most  other  cities — is  the  skyrock- 
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etlng  cost  of  providing  services  to  residents. 
Can  those  costs  be  cut? 

A.  It's  becoming  clear  that  private  Indus- 
try could  take  over  a  great  many  jobs,  from 
garbage  and  trash  collection  to  education 
and  fire  protection,  at  a  great  saving  to  tax- 
payers. 

New  York's  household-garbage  collection, 
for  example,  is  handled  almost  100  per  cent 
by  workers  on  the  city  payroll.  In  one  area 
of  Queens,  the  cost  to  the  city,  per  family. 
Is  $207  a  year.  Right  across  the  city  line  3 
miles  away.  In  Bellerose,  Long  Island,  where 
coUection  is  done  commercially,  the  cost  Is 
only  $72  a  year. 

Other  cities  already  rely  on  private  serv- 
ices, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  40  to  50  companies 
competing  in  garbage  coUectlon.  and  they 
handle  80  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  Wichita, 
80  companies  compete;  In  Minneapolis,  50 
companies. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment's service  is  about  10  per  cent  more 
expensive  than  the  commercial  firms,  which 
are  making  a  profit,  but  still  probably  less 
expensive  than  they  would  be  in  a  monopoly 
situation. 

Q.  Why  do  you  feel  private  companies  can 
do  the  Job  better  than  public  agencies? 

A.  Because  they  operate  with  a  profit  mo- 
tive— the  thing  that  makes  private  business 
the  world's  best  aUocator  of  resources.  Cor- 
porations have  the  Incentive  to  continually 
Improve  productivity,  to  innovate,  to  apply 
new  technology. 

Governments  suffer  from  a  lot  of  draw- 
backs in  providing  services.  They're  a  monop- 
oly. There's  no  competition,  insufficient 
pressure  to  hold  down  costs;  no  desire  to  try 
something  new.  Whenever  you  Inject  compe- 
tition into  governmental  services,  you  im- 
prove the  services  and  give  the  citizen  a 
choice. 

Q.  What  about  fire  protection — is  that 
something  companies  could  take  over? 

A.  In  some  cases,  yes.  It's  being  done  In  six 
or  seven  communities  In  Arizona,  where  a 
private  company  runs  the  fire  departments. 
The  company  servicing  Scottsdale  has  a 
growth  rate  of  about  40  per  cent  a  year  and 
is  providing  fire  protection  at  a  significant 
saving.  The  company  makes  or  converts  its 
own  fire-fighting  equipment.  It  has  adapted 
light  trucks  Instead  of  heavy  fire  engines. 
They've  innovated  in  the  way  they  deploy 
their  workers. 

Q  Could  private  industry  take  over  schools, 
too? 

A  I  think  so.  There  are  a  couple  of  pos- 
sibilities. The  method  with  most  promise 
seems  to  be  a  voucher  system — you  encour- 
age competition  between  schools,  and  give 
parents  vouchers  they  can  spend  for  tuition 
at  any  one  of  several  choices. 

A  school  district  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  with 
9,000  students  Is  operating  on  a  competitive 
system  of  this  type — the  students  have  a 
choice  of  45  different  school  units. 

The  other  route  Is  through  performance 
contracts,  where  private  companies  agree  to 
provide  specific  educational  training.  In  the 
past  year,  there  have  been  40  experiments 
of  this  kind  around  the  country.  In  Orand 
Rapids,  for  Instance,  three  companies  are 
competing.  The  interesting  thing  is  they 
don't  get  paid  unless  they  can  show  specific 
improvement  in  student  performance.  And 
the  fact  that  these  companies  are  making 
50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  mEwcimiim  possible 
on  the  project  suggests  they  are  demon- 
strating improvement. 

Q  Does  police  protection  lend  Itself  to  pri- 
vate operation? 

A  That's  already  being  done  quite  widely. 
By  one  calculation,  New  York  City  has  as 
many  private  uniformed  security  guards  as 
there  are  public  policemen.  Lexington,  Ky., 
has  used  private  companies  to  patrol  dlfiB- 
cult  areas — a  housing  project,  for  example — 
on  a  24-hour  basis.  The  c'ompany  has  been 
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given  a  merit  award  because  no  crimes  have 
been  reported  since  the  firm  took  over. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  had  a  private  company 
patrol  its  parks.  Then  they  put  in  a  sonic 
alarm  system  and  were  able  to  dispense  with 
the  patrolmen. 

Q  By  putting  technology  to  work  in  the 
public-service  area — 

A  Yes — and  that's  a  point  I'd  like  to  stress. 
Even  if  we  continue  to  keep  most  services 
In  the.  public  sector,  we  could  do  a  much 
better  Job  and  cut  costs  If  we  used  tech- 
nology more  aggressively  and  more  imagina- 
tively. 

The  real  problem  with  most  city  services 
is  they're  labor-intensive  at  a  moment  in 
history  when  that's  a  suicidal  approach.  It 
can  only  mean  traumatic  increases  In  costs 
as  people  are  less  and  less  Inclined  to  do"  ^ 
dirty  work  or  menial  Jobs.  The  reason  most 
city  jobs  stay  so  labor-intensive  is  they're 
bound  up  In  politics  and  there's  no  motiva- 
tion to  apply  science  and  technology. 

Q  Do  you  think  New  York's  problems  will 
lead  many  cities  to  look  at  ways  to  stream- 
line municipal  operations? 

A  Absolutely.  I  think  the  real  emphasis 
now  ought  to  be  on  the  medium-sized  and 
smaller  cities  where  there  are  less-en- 
trenched positions  on  the  part  of  unions, 
less-hardened  attitudes,  more  openness  to 
applying  new  methods.  Prom  the  long-term 
point  of  view,  we  can  make  all  sorts  of  im- 
provements in  city  services,  at  tremendous 
reductions  In  cost,  if  we  \ise  the  techniques 
already  avaUable  to  u»— Injecting  compea- 
tion  and  Innovation  which  private  Industry 
already  is  using. 


GERMAN  DAY  IN  TEXAS 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  An  VES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ger- 
man Day  was  celebrated  Simdaiy.  Octo- 
ber 12  in  Texas.  German  Day  Is  an  an- 
nual event  in  which  the  signMcant  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  scientific  con- 
tributions made  by  citizens  of  German 
descent  are  recognized.  It  is  appropriate 
In  this  Bicentennial  season  to  remember 
Baron  Prledrich  Von  Steuben,  selected 
as  the  outstanding  German  of  the 
American  Revolution,  who  left  a  top 
position  In  Frederick  the  Great's  German 
Court  to  join  Washington's  army,  distin- 
guishing himself  as  its  inspector  general, 
disciplinarian,  and  trainer.  Baron  Von 
Steuben  exemplified  courage  and  dedica- 
tion in  this  position  of  leadership,  quali- 
ties that  have  been  exhibited  repeatedly 
by  many  outstanding  German  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  insert  an  editorial  from  the  October 
11  Dallas  Morning  News  concerning 
German  Day: 

(From  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 

Oct.  11,  1975] 

It's  Oekman  Dat  in  Texas 

Joining  with  all  their  Inherited  tradition 
In  the  Bicentennial  spirit  of  our  national 
commemoration,  Germanic  Texans  celebrate 
on  this  weekend  German  Day  In  Texas. 
Officially  this  event  Is  Stinday,  Oct.  12,  but 
It  wUl  be  Initiated  Saturday  evening  by  the 
13th  annual  Pioneer  Ball,  honoring  Mayor 
Sidney  H.  Henke  of  Fredericksburg  and  City 
Mgr.  George  Schrader  of  Dallas,  as  attention 
centers  on  Texas  Germans  In  public  service. 
At  thp  State  Fair  tomorrow,  German  Day  in 
Texas — designated    by    Gov.    Dolph    Briscoe 
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and  In  Dallas  by  Mayor  Wes  Wise — ^wlll  be 
honored  by  day-long  celebration. 

Selected  as  the  outstanding  German  of 
the  American  Revolution  is  Baron  Friedrlcb 
von  Steuben,  who  quit  a  top  post  In  Fred- 
erick the  Great's  German  court  to  join 
Washington's  army,  attaining  fame  as  its 
inspector  general,  disciplinarian  and  trainer. 
He  also  had  command  of  the  left  wing  at 
Monmouth  and  service  at  Yorktown.  Post- 
war, he  became  an  American  citizen. 

Dallas  architect  Gershon  Canaan,  founder 
of  German  Day  In  Dallas,  has  been  active 
m  securing  national  recognition  of  von 
Steuben.  Canaan  wUl  be  honored  at  the 
Pioneer  Ball  by  presentation  of  a  special 
medal  to  him  for  what  he  has  done  for 
von  Steuben's  memory.  The  Lone  Star  As- 
sociation of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  Is 
Joining  the  Texas  German  Day  Coxincll  to- 
night for  this  purpose. 

No  state  in  the  Union  owes  a  greater  debt 
than  Texas  to  German  participation  In 
growth  and  development.  This  largely  cen- 
ters on  post-Texas  Revolution  days  but  has 
never  faltered.  Many  Texas  cities  remain 
predominantly  German  in  character.  German 
Texans  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
public  service,  clvU  and  military,  for  more 
than  a  century.  German  citizenship  has 
spread  its  character  far  beyond  the  original 
locales  of  settlement. 

German  Day  in  Texas  and  here  In  Dallas 
fittingly  gives  its  accolade  to  an  outstanding 
segment  of  our  society,  a  merited  recogni- 
tion attested  to  by  ovir  history  and  theirs. 


TRAGIC  STORY  OF  LEV'GENDIN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or   CAIJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12.  197B 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  contains  a 
litany  of  the  human  ideals  our  Founding 
Fathers  endeavored  to  protect  as  the  new 
,Union  was  formed.  Today  we  are  tlie 
beneficiaries  of  the  success  of  those 
ideals.  No  benefit  is  of  more  value  to 
Americans  than  the  enjojmient  of  the 
"Blessings  of  Liberty." 

We  all  know  that  the  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
measure  of  freedom  that  we  enjoy.  The 
restrictive  policy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment relating  to  the  emigration  of  Rus- 
sion  Jews  has  created  many  human  trag- 
edies. I  want  to  share  with  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  the  tragic  story 
of  Lev  Gendln,  as  It  was  related  to  me 
by  his  cousin.  Dr.  Richard  E.  Gandln  of 
Pullerton,  Calif.  This  story  should  cause 
us  all  to  appreciate  anew  the  blessings  of 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Lev  Gendin  was  one  of  six  Jews  who, 
after  the  Soviet-American  trade-for- 
emlgration  deal  was  annoimced  in  1973, 
had  gone  into  the  countryside  to  collect 
information  on  Jews  in  smaller  cities  and 
villages  who  also  might  wish  to  emigrate 
but  who  might  face  different  harass- 
ment than  those  In  Moscow. 

On  November  10,  1973  Gendin  was  ar- 
rested in  the  town  of  Kishinev  and  sen- 
tenced to  15  days  for  "disgraceful  be- 
havior and  bad  language."  As  he  was  put 
into  solitary  confinement,  Gendin  de- 
clared a  hunger  strike.  On  the  sixth  day 
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he  was  moved  to  a  general  cell  where 
he  was  able  to  let  his  friends  know  what 
happened  to  him. 

Two  days  before  Gendin  was  released, 
a  prisoner  in  the  same  cell  intimidated 
Gendin  with  an  anti-Semitic  remark. 
When  Gendin  responded  he  was  hit 
across  the  head  with  a  heavy  spade.  The 
guards  refused  to  intervene,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  this  prisoner  was  released. 
Gendin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sen- 
tenced to  another  10  days  imprisonment 
for  conducting  "anti-Soviet  propaganda 
among  the  prisoners,  for  distortion  of 
Soviet  reality  and  for  refusal  to  work." 
The  19th  day  of  confinement,  Gendin  es- 
caped by  throwing  himself  out  of  a  police 
car. 

Since  Gendin  applied  5  years  ago  for 
emigration  he  has  been  arrested  many 
times  and  has  spent  160  days  in  prison. 
Although  he  is  a  highly  trained  elec- 
tronic engineer.  Lev  Gendin  has  been 
forced,  since  he  applied  for  a  visa,  to 
work  as  a  loader,  driver  and  night  guard.' 
All  of  his  credentials  have  been  confis- 
cated by  the  militia  so  that  now  he  can- 
not work  in  his  field. 

It  has  been  8  months  since  Gendin's 
escape  from  prison  and  he  has  been  told 
that  If  he  does  not  keep  quiet  about  emi- 
gration, that  he  will  be  drafted  or  sent 
to  Siberia. 

In  1972  Gendin's  wife,  Aviva,  received 
an  exit  visa  with  her  father,  who  has 
been  applying  for  one  since  1956.  Because 
her  father  refused  to  leave  Russia  with- 
out his  daughter,  she  left  for  Israel. 
Gendin  was  then  not  only  deprived  of  the 
fimdamental  right  of  emigration,  he  has 
also  been  denied  the  human  right  to  live 
with  his  wife.  In  view  of  his  bravery  Lev 
Gendin  has  already  been  granted  Israeli 
citizenship  but  he  will  not  be  able  to 
accept  it  imtil  the  Soviet  Union  allows 
Gendin  to  leave. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  establish 
an  atmosphere  of  detente  with  the 
United  States,  it  should  not  be  immlnd- 
ful  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are 
monitoring  the  conduct  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
toward  its  own  citizens.  Whether  the  So- 
viet Union  is  worthy  of  our  friendship 
and  commerce  is  dependent  In  part  upon 
its  concern  for  those  human  values 
which  we  cherish. 


H.R.  7575  IS  AN  ILLUSION  OP  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF  MICHiaAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view, 
H.R.  7575  affords  only  the  illusion  of  con- 
sumer protection  while  creating  a  very 
real  and  potentially  very  costly  bureau- 
cracy. I  therefore  opposed  this  measure 
when  It  came  before  the  Congress  last 
Thursday  and  hope  my  colleagues  will  be 
able  to  sustain  the  Presidential  veto 
which  may  be  forthcoming. 

The  cumbersome  and  counterproduc- 
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tive  nature  of  this  legislation  is  readily 
apparent  when  one  looks  beyond  its 
high-flown  purpose  to  scrutinize  the 
powers  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  have.  Under  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
7575,  this  new  agency  would  be  able  to 
intervene  in  any  proposed  Federal  action 
which  "substantially  affects"  consumer 
interests,  participate  in  both  formal  and 
informal  agency  activities,  and  seek  Judi- 
cial review  of  agency  decisions  with 
which  it  disagrees.  It  could  also  compel 
businesses  to  provide  it  with  information 
under  Its  Interrogatory  powers  and  re- 
quire other  agencies  to  disclose  trade 
secrets  and  financial  information  in  their 
files. 

This  legislation  would  therefore  do 
nothing  to  help  the  housewife  who  has 
been  overcharged  by  the  butcher,  the 
motorist  whose  transmission  has  been  — 
unnecessarily  replaced,  or  the  customer 
who  has  been  given  the  runaround  at 
the  appliance  store.  Rather,  it  would 
create  a  new  bureaucracy  with  unprece- 
dented ability  to  interfere  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  existing  bureaucracies.  In  the 
nsime  of  consumer  protection,  it  would 
increase  the  cost  of  government,  delay  its 
decisions,  and  pit  Federal  agency  against 
Federal  agency.  Moreover,  it  would  add 
to  the  moimtain  of  redtape  confronting 
the  businessman.  Increase  his  operating 
costs,  and  Infiate  the  price  of  his  product. 

At  a  time  when  the  economy  is  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  of  too  much 
Government  regulation,  infiation  is  ram- 
pant, and  the  Federal  deficit  is  approach- 
ing the  $70  billion  mark,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  afford  to  create  this  sort  of 
bureaucracy.  This  new  agency  would  ini-^ 
tially  add  another  800  to  1,000  workers  t/r 
the  Federal  pajrroll  at  a  cost  of  $60  mil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years,  and  I  fear  that 
this  would  only  be  the  begliming.  With 
Its  almost  limitless  scope  for  intervention, 
it  would  surely  discover  that  it  needed 
additional  employees,  and  the  Congress 
would  most  likely  provide  them. 

The  expenditure  of  these  millions  is 
particularly  indefensible  when  one  real- 
izes that  the  Congress  has  already  cre- 
ated dozens  of  agencies,  departments, 
and  bureaus  to  serve  the  public  interest. 
These  include  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  If,  as  the  supporters  of  HJl.  7575 
contend,  these  agencies  are  not  doing 
their  Jobs  properly,  the  answer  is  better 
congressional  oversight,  not  the  creation 
of  an  additional  agency. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
there  is  no  such  thii^  as  a  single  con- 
sumer intdk-est  to  be  protected  and  repre- 
sented. In  any  given  situation,  there  are  a 
host  of  consumer  interests  such  as  low 
price,  high  quality,  good  performance, 
durability,  and  safety.  These  objectives 
often  confiict  with  each  other,  and  msuiy 
consumers  will  inevitably  be  unhappy 
with  the  position  advocated  by  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  The  question 
may  then  arise  as  to  whether  we  should 
give  the  same  power  of  Intervention  to 
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those  groups  who  feel  they  are  not  being 
adequately  represented  by  the  ACP. 

The  American  people  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  are  disenchanted  with 
Oovemment  growth.  Government  cost, 
and  Government  interference  in  their 
lives.  I  would  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  ineffectual  and  un- 
workable piece  of  legislation  before  it  is 
too  late  and  concentrate  on  improving 
consiuner  protection  activities. 


LOAN    PROGRAM    ASSISTS    URBAN 
RENEWAL  EFFORTS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF    NFW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
edition  of  its  newsletter — Housing  Per- 
spectives— the  Housing  Coimcil  of  tlfe 
Niagara  Frontier,  Inc.,  provided  a  clear, 
detailed  explaination  of  how  the  section 
312  rehabilitation  loan  program  func- 
tions. 

These  low  interest — 3  percent — loans 
are  available  in  specially  designated 
areas  of  a  community  which  are  begin- 
ning to  show  the  early  stages  of  blight. 
Congress  this  year  extended  this  pro- 
gram until  August  1976. 

This  program  not  only  helps  preserve 
urban  neighborhoods  and  boost  com- 
munity confidence,  it  also  enables  prop- 
erty owners  to  make  necessary  repairs 
to  make  their  homes  and  businesses 
safer,  more  livable,  and  more  attractive. 
In  conjunction  with  a  well-planned 
municipcd  program  for  improving  com- 
munity facilities  like  sidewalks,  streets, 
and  parks,  this  rehabilitation  loan  pro- 
gram can  make  a  marked  contribution  to 
the  revival  of  our  cities. 

It  was  with  this  need  in  mind  that 
on  the  opening  day  of  this  Congress  I 
introduced  two  bills  to  permit  Federal 
income  tax  deductions  for  homeowners 
and  owners  of  small  rental  properties 
who  repair  or  restore  older  homes.  I  re- 
main hopeful  thiat  these  incentives  for 
improving  existing  property  will  even- 
tually  be  approved   by  Congress. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this  ex- 
tremely readable  article  from  Housing 
Perspectives. 

Section  312  RxHABiuTATioir  Loams 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  concept  of 
urban  renewal  has  changed  trom  one  of 
destroying  existing  substandard  structures 
to  rehabUltation  of  such  buUdlngs.  C!om- 
munltles  now  realize  the  value  of  tceeplng 
existing  housing  and  neighborhoods,  and 
prefer  this  to  the  older  renewal  programs 
under  which  houses  In  need  of  repair  were 
torn  down  and  new  neighborhoods  were  cre- 
ated with  housing  too  expensive  for  the 
former  residents.  In  addition,  rehabUltation 
Is  often  a  less  costly  and  more  rapidly  Imple- 
mented method  of  creating  new  housing 
units  than  demolition  and  new  construction. 

One  program  for  financing  rehabilitation  is 
Section  312,  a  carry-over  from  previous  fed- 
eral acts  which  was  extended  by  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act  of  1976.  This  program 
provides  loans  at  a  low  interest  rate  for 
property  owners  to  correct  existing  or  Incipi- 
ent code  violations  In  their  homes.  Examples 
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of  code  violations  Include  malfunctioning 
heating  systems,  plumbing  systems  with 
leaks,  poor  electrical  wiring,  and  structural 
faults  such  as  a  leal^ing  roof  or  a  wall  with 
cracked  plaster  and  peeling  paint.  As  such, 
the  program  serves  as  a  tool  for  neighborhood 
Improvement.  This  wlU  be  discussed  later  In 
the  article. 

Structures  located  In  Neighborhood  Im- 
provement Program  (NIP)  areas  are  eligible 
for  Section  312  loans.  NIP  areas  are  areas 
designated  by  the  local  government  for  Im- 
provement. These  areas  are  feasible  for  re- 
habUltation, because  although  they  show 
the  beginning  signs  of  blight,  they  can  stUl 
be  saved.  The  city  Invests  In  these  areas  by 
instalUng  public  Improvements  such  as  new 
street  lights  and  public  parks,  and  makes  re- 
pairs on  streets  and  sidewalks.  In  turn,  the 
homeowner  Is  encouraged  to  Improve  his 
property. 

Section  312  loans  allow  the  property  owner 
whose  property  has  been  cited  for  property 
code  violations  to  borrow  up  to  a  certain 
statutory  debt  limit  to  bring  the  property 
up  to  at  least  minimum  code  standards.  In 
addition,  the  owner-occupant  (of  a  one  to 
four-dweUlng-unlt  structure)  may  borrow  up 
to  40  per  cent  above  the  estimated  cost  of 
correcting  Incipient  and  existing  code  viola- 
tions for  general  Improvements  which  he  or 
she  may  desire,  such  as  new  kitchen  cabinets, 
waU-to-waU  carpeting,  or  new  bathroom 
fixtures. 

The  Interest  rate  on  the  loan  Is  three  per 
cent  for  a  three  to  twenty-year  term,  and 
there  Is  no  penalty  for  prepayment.  The  term 
of  the  loan  would  be  $6.55  per  month  per 
$1,000  over  the  length  of  a  twenty-year  loan. 
The  monthly  cost  at  a  market  rate  of  ten 
per  cent  per  $1,000  for  twenty  years  would 
be  $9.66.  Existing  and  Incipient  violations 
must  initially  be  corrected;  general  Improve- 
ments may  follow.  Homeowners  who  apply 
and  are  eligible  for  Section  312  loans  can 
also  have  their  mortgages  refinanced  at  three 
per  cent  If  they  meet  certain  guidelines. 
However,  mortgage  refinancing  under  the 
program  doesn't  occur  very  often  because  of 
statutory  requirements  that  only  infre- 
quently exist  for  eligibility. 

The  owner  need  not  live  In  the  property  to 
obtain  the  loan,  and  it  Is  available  to  land- 
lords and  tenants  of  commercial  property 
as  well  as  to  owner  occupants.  The  loans  are 
used  to  bring  the  property  up  to  at  lesist 
minimum  code  standards. 

BXriTALO'S   REHAB   PROGRAM 

The  City  of  Buffalo  was  the  first  munici- 
pality in  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties  to  use 
the  =aectlon  312  loan  program.  It  first  used 
Section  312  loans  for  rehabUltation  in  Its 
Concentrated  Code  Enforcement  (CCE) 
Program,  which  began  In  1968.  Of  the  six 
areas  originally  designated  for  Improve- 
ments. Allentown-Lakeview  has  been  con- 
cluded, Hamlin  Park  is  winding  down,  and 
the  other  foxir — Broad way-Flllmore,  Fruit 
Belt,  Emslie,  and  South  Elllcott — have  been 
Included  In  the  Neighborhood  Development 
Program  (NDP).  the  second  phase  of  the 
federally-fimded  rehabilitation  program. 
CCE  and  NDP  both  featured  public  improve- 
ments in  the  neighborhoods  eligible  for 
Section  312  loans.  However,  NDP  differed 
from  CCE  In  two  ways:  Instead  of  a  large 
grant  as  in  CCE.  NDP  was  run  on  a  yearly 
basis,  with  an  annual  grant,  progress  re- 
port, and  application.  NDP  offered  more  flex- 
ibility by  combining  rehabUltation  and 
clearance  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual neighborhoods,  whereas  the  CCE  pro- 
gram required  that  every  property  be 
brought  Into  compliance  with  housing 
codes,  even  when  it  meant  a  considerable 
expense  to   the   homeowner. 

Under  the  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974,  all  categorical  grants  for  renewal 
programs  were  to  be  phased  out  and  re- 
placed by  the  municipality's  own  loan  pro- 
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gram.  The  Sectlcm  312  loan  program  was  to 
have  ended  In  July  1976  and  a  local  loan 
program  for  rehabUltation  established  in  its 
place.  However,  Congress  extended  the  Sec- 
tion 312  loan  program  for  another  year 
(through  August  22,  1976)  with  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975. 
Under  this  extension,  all  federally-assisted 
rehabUltation  projects  are  eligible  for  the 
loans.  Thus,  Community  Development,  Nip 
NDP.  and  CCE  areas  are  stlU  eligible. 

THE   LOAN   PROCESS 

There  are  several  steps  In  obtaining  a  Sec- 
tion 312  loan,  as  outlined  by  King  Peter- 
son, Assistant  Project  Manager  with  the  De- 
partment of  Community  Development  at 
City  Hall.  The  first  step  in  the  process  U 
inspection  to  verify  that  the  property  has 
code  violations  that  must  be  corrected  to 
bring  the  property  Into  compliance  with  all 
applicable  codes  and  ordinances.  In  Buf- 
falo, this  Is  accomplished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Inspections  and  Licenses. 

There  are  three  ways  of  InitUtlng  inspec- 
tion, the  first  of  which  is  voluntary,  where 
single  and  two-family  homes  are  Inspected 
on  request.  A  committee  of  neighborhood 
residents  may  decide  that  a  house  is  a 
blighting  Infiuence  and  request  that  the 
city  begin  code  enforcement  actions  on  that 
property.  Third,  aU  multiple  dweUlngs 
(three  or  more  units)  are  supposed  to  be 
Inspected  and  brought  Into  compliance  with 
the  law. 

Once  the  Inspection  takes  place  and  the 
property  owner  indicates  that  s/he  desires 
assistance,  the  agency  for  community  de- 
velopment assigns  two  officers — a  loan  spe- 
cialist and  a  rehabUltation  construction  spe- 
cialist. These  specialists  provide  technical 
assistance  In  determining  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  approximate  cost  of  renovating  res- 
idential structures. 

The  loan  specialist  examines  the  home- 
owner's financial  background.  Including 
such  information  bs  the  homeowner's  age, 
employment  situation,  and  whether  the 
homeowner  is  current  In  state  and  federal 
taxes,  has  a  bank  account,  and  If  there  is  a 
mortgage  or  lien  on  the  property. 

The  loan  specialist  then  decides  if  the 
homeowner  is  a  good  risk,  and  If  so,  assem- 
bles a  package  of  gathered  verifications  of 
the  above  questions,  along  with  any  other 
documentation  required. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  loan  specialist 
is  investigating  the  homeowner's  financal 
background,  the  rehabUltation  construction 
specialist,  who  has  experience  in  construc- 
tion repairs,  examines  the  home.  For  exam- 
ple, If  he  finds  that  a  wall  has  a  hole  in  it, 
the  rehabUltation  specialist  wiU  describe  var- 
ious remedies  and  recommend  which  one 
would  be  best  for  the  homeowner.  He  does 
this  for  each  violation  cited  on  the  property, 
and  provides  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost 
of  repairs.  If  the  homeowner  has  no  pre- 
ferred contractor  and  if  the  cost  exceeds 
$10,000,  the  Department  of  Community  De- 
velopment WiU  advertise.  In  the  newspapers, 
for  formal  bids  at  no  cost  to  the  homeowner. 
Contractors  then  look  over  the  property  with- 
out knowing  the  agency's  original  cost  esti- 
mates. 

A  minimum  of  three  bids  are  solicited, 
from  which  the  lowest  responsible  qualified 
bidder  is  chosen.  The  bids,  however,  shoiUd 
be  no  higher  or  lower  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  agency's  cost  estimate.  Any  bid  that  is 
more  than  ten  per  cent  over  the  original  cost 
estimate  indicates  that  the  homeowner  is 
not  receiving  a  fair  proposal,  according  to 
Mr.  Peterson. 

After  the  contractor  Is  selected,  the  bld^ 
proposal,  along  with  the  work  write-up,  cost ' 
estimate,  and  the  package  of  assembled  veri- 
fications of  the  homeowner's  financial  back- 
ground, is  sent  to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  If  the 
loan  is  approved,  a  check  Is  sent  to  the  agen- 
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cy  for  endorsement  by  the  homeowner  and 
put  In  an  escrow  account.  The  city  acts  as 
a  fiduciary  agent. 

once  the  check  is  deposited  In  the  escrow 
account,  the  h<Hneowner  sends  the  contractor 
a  proceed  order.  The  rehab  specialist  moni- 
tors the  work  as  It  Is  being  done.  When  the 
work  Is  completed,  the  contractor  must  give 
a  written  warranty  to  the  homeowner  in 
which  he  specifies  that  the  work  Is  guaran- 
teed for  at  least  a  year.  The  Department  of 
Community  Development  does  make  provi- 
sion for  progress  payments  to  the  contractor 
so  that  he  can  continue  and  complete  the 

work. 

Monitoring  by  the  rehab  specialist  and  the 
mimber  of  Inspections  are  designed  to  attract 
only  reliable  contractors.  The  Inspections, 
principal  strong  points  of  the  program,  are 
required  to  provide  the  homeowner  protec- 
tion from  fiy-by-night  contractors. 

RESPONSE  TO  PROGRAM 

Some  homeowners  whose  property  has  been 
cited  for  violations  object  to  being  forced 
to  make  repairs  and  wlU  do  anything  to 
avoid  complying  with  repair  orders.  In  some 
cases  this  Is  because  of  legitimate  financial 
reasons.  In  other  cases  it  Is  a  reluctance 
based  on  values,  costs,  and  motivation. 

People  also  tend  to  be  reluctant  to  partici- 
pate in  any  program  that  requires  them  to 
do  something  that  they  hadn't  planned  to  do, 
Thomas  Murphy.  Project  Manager  for  the 
Department  of  Community  Development, 
said  In  reference  to  the  Section  312  loan 
program  in  the  NIP  areas.  Also,  because  of 
the  current  economic  situation."  people  tend 
to  consider  four  factors  and  decide  against 
home  Improvements  in  general.  One  consider- 
ation, and  most  important  in  Mr.  Murphy's 
viewpoint,  is  the  Increased  cost  of  every- 
thing. Thus,  optional  repairs  are  cut  out  of 
the  budget.  Another  factor  Is  the  high  inter- 
est rates,  which  other  people  consider  the 
most  Important  factor  for  delaying  home  Im- 
provements. Pear  of  unemployment  Is  a  third 
factor.  And  finally,  homeowners  weigh  the 
cost  of  their  house  against  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing It  and  the  value  of  the  house  next 
door. 

This,  then,  is  one  reason  why  the  city  In- 
vests in  the  NIP  areas  through  such  public 
Improvements  as  new  street  lights,  repair  or 
repavlng  of  streets  and  sidewalks,  tree  trim- 
ming and  removal,  and  parks.  These  actions 
serve  as  a  springboard  for  other  improve- 
ments by  the  residents  when  they  see  that 
such  progress  on  the  part  of  both  the  city 
and  their  neighbors  increases  the  market 
value  of  their  homes.  Thus,  the  Initial  appre- 
hension disappears  and  the  programs  are  suc- 
cessful as  people  overcome  their  reluctance 
and  invest  in  their  own  property. 

Another  reason  for  apprehension  that  must 
be  overcome  before  people  will  participate  In 
the  program  is  convincing  homeowners  that 
the  Inspections  are  not  a  police  action.  (Re- 
member that  Inspections  are  either  voluntary 
or  initiated  on  the  recommendation  of  com- 
munity groups.)  The  loan  specialist  helps  ex- 
plain this  at  public  meetings,  one  means  of 
publicizing  the  Section  312  loan  program. 
Under  the  NIP  program,  inspections  are  no 
longer  universal  as  they  were  under  NDP  and 
CCE.  At  these  meetings.  Section  312  Is  pro- 
mote^ SIS  a  low-key  rehabUltation  program, 
rather  than  code  enforcement. 

Community  coordinators  and  block  club 
organizations,  both  of  which  help  pubUcize 
the  program,  have  helped  tremendously. 

The  homeowner,  in  some  Instances,  may 
have  Invited  the  Inspector  to  visit  his  or  her 
home.  Through  the  efforts  of  community  co- 
ordinators and  block  club  organizations,  peo- 
ple are  learning  to  deal  with  neighbors  and 
Inspectors  on  a  personal  level,  whereas  In  the 
past  people  were  hesitant  to  Invite  neighbors 
and  community  workers  Into  their  homes  be- 
cause they  feared  they  were  being  Judged  by 
What  type  of  television  they  own  or  how  old 
their  furniture  is.  These  fears  need  to  be 
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overcome,  according  to  Tony  Marconi,  a  com- 
munity aide. 

Another  cause  for  reluctance  in  correcting 
code  violations  Is  the  expense  involved.  Most 
residents  woiUd  rather  spend  $500  of  their 
own  money  one  year,  and  $500  the  next  for 
Improvements  rather  than  borrow  a  large 
sum  of  money  at  three  per  cent  Interest. 
Community  workers  help  convince  home- 
owners that  It  is  really  better  to  borrow  the 
larger  amount  ($5,000  for  example)  at  three 
per  cent  and  put  their  own  money,  which 
they  would  have  spent  on  repairs,  in  a  bank 
where  it  can  earn  seven  per  cent  Interest.  A 
family  in  a  NIP  area  that  earns  $9,000  or 
$10,000  a  year  saves  approximately  $10  or  $20 
a  week.  It  would  make  better  sense  for  this 
family  to  continue  to  save  their  money  and 
borrow  at  low  Interest  rates  for  rehabilita- 
tion. This  is  what  community  aides  help 
explain,  Mr.  Marconi  stated. 

The  argument  can  be  carried  one  step  fur- 
ther. The  cost  of  repairs  for  violations  and 
general  improvements  may  escalate  due  to 
Inflation  or  a  worsening  of  the  condition  of 
the  hoiise  If  the  homeowner  elects  to  save 
untU  be  or  she  can  pay  for  repairs  without 
borrowing. 

Efforts  are  made  to  publicize  the  Section 
312  loan  program  and  to  reach  all  who  own 
property  In  the  areas  where  the  loans  apply. 
In  NIP  areas,  sllngers  are  distributed  from 
door  to  door,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Development  sends  sllngers  to  land- 
lords whose  property  In  these  areas  have 
been  cited  for  code  violations.  Block  club  or- 
ganizations help  distribute  information,  and 
in  addition  participate  in  and  are  encouraged 
to  sponsor  general  public  meetings  to  stimu- 
late Interest,  explain  options,  and  answer 
questions. 

AU  officials  interviewed  in  Buffalo  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  program.  Jack  Case, 
Community  and  Development  Represent- 
ative at  HUD,  feels  that  the  program  is  doing 
Its  Job  as  a  stlmulxis  to  upgrade  neighbor- 
hoods, and  that  it  Is  successful  because  peo- 
ple can  see  the  results  of  work  done  by  the 
city  and  homeowners.  He  cautioned,  how- 
ever, that  constant  maintenance  is  needed  to 
keep  houses  up  to  code  standards.  Lack  of 
maintenance  after  the  repairs  are  completed 
indicates  that  the  program  is  not  accomplish- 
ing all  that  it  could. 

Mr.  Peterson  stated  that  the  benefits  of  the 
program  are  tremendous.  Without  rehabUl- 
tation, cities  would  decay  even  further  and 
many  structtirally  sound  homes  in  urban 
neighborhoods  would  be  lost. 

An  overall  view  was  provided  by  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  pointed  out  that  commvmlty 
development  is  the  activity  of  the  future.  The 
City  of  Buffalo  is  already  complete  in  terms 
of  its  housing  stock,  and  these  houses  will 
provide  shelter  for  its  citizens  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  It  is  up  to  the  citizen  to  main- 
tain and  Improve  the  houses  we  already 
have,  and  Section  312  loans  help  to  preserve 
existing  housing. 

More  neighborhoods  wlU  be  Included  next 
year  for  Community  Development  funds  in 
Buffalo,  Mr.  Murphy  believes.  The  funds  will 
be  used  for  preservation  and  maintenance 
rather  than  clearance. 

In  addition  to  Buffalo,  several  other  com- 
munities in  the  area  are  participating  in  the 
Section  312  loan  program,  or  a  similar  pro- 
gram. 

IRRESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  U.N. 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OP   CALirORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  BEHiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
the  United  States  currently  contributes 
in  excess  of  $80  million  each  year  to  the 
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UJ^. — or  about  25  percent  of  the  XJJS.'s 
annual  budget. 

I  seriously  wonder  if  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  it  is  presently  performing,  is 
worth  the  money.  In  recent  years,  the 
UJi/.  has  become  increasingly  inef- 
fective— even  counterproductive — as  a 
stabilizing  force  in  the  world.  . 

The  General  Assembly  vote  this  week 
condemning  Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism 
is  just  the  most  recent  of  a  long  list  of 
irresponsible  actions  by  that  body  and 
demonstrates,  I  think,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  reassess  our  participation  in  the 
United  Nations. 

In  connection  with  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
analysis  of  that  resolution  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  U.N.  Takes  to  the  Alixt 

The  diverse  political  motives  of  the  72 
members  of  the  United  Nations  that  voted  to 
declare  Zionism  a  form  of  racism  and  racial 
discrimination  can  be  discerned  and  ex- 
plained, but  the  moral  malice  and  historical 
Ignorance  behind  the  vote  cannot  be 
excused. 

Zionism  Is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
state  of  Israel  was  constructed,  not  simply 
with  the  sanction  but  under  the  legal  aus- 
pices of  the  same  world  organization  that 
now  votes  condemnation. 

To  Judge  retroactively  that  Zionism  Is  in- 
herently racist  Inevitably  is  to  call  Into 
question  the  legitimacy  of  that  state — not 
Just  what  It  stands  for,  but  its  very  existence. 
The  General  Assembly,  in  fabricating  a  new 
definition  of  Zionism,  has  implicitly  lent 
strength  and  provided  a  measure  of  political 
Justification  to  those  who  would  destroy 
Israel. 

Reasonable  persons  can  stUl  debate  the 
wisdom  of  estabUshing  a  modem  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine,  but  reasonable  persons 
also  recognize  that  the  argument  has  been 
Irrevocably  settled  for  nearly  three  decades. 
Israel  exists;  the  right  of  Its  people  to  sur- 
vival and  security  in  their  homeland  is  not  a 
subject  of  responsible  argument. 

Reasonable  persons  can  disagree  with  some 
or  all  of  Israel's  international  policies  in 
recent  years.  But  the  place  to  dispute  those 
policies  Is  in  the  International  political  arena, 
and  the  way  to  dispute  them  is  by  direct 
political  confrontation  anlong  sovereign 
states,  not  through  a  back-alley  guerrilla  at- 
tack on  the  philosophical  underpinnings  of 
a  single  state. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  ascribe  antl- 
Semitlc  motives  to  all  of  the  72  countries 
that  voted  In  support  of  the  Arab-spon- 
sored resolution  condemning  Zionism.  It 
would  be  equally  wrong  to  assume  that  this 
resolution  might  not  have  anti-Semitic  con- 
sequences in  a  number  of  countries. 

Zionism  Is  specifically  Identified  with  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  national  home.  By 
no  means  are  all  Jews  Zionists,  by  no  means 
are  all  Zionists  Jews,  but  for  the  anti- 
Semite  the  condemnation  of  Zionism  wUl 
readily  be  confused  with  a  condemnation  of 
Judaism.  That  \a  among  the  more  ugly  and 
deplorable  aspects  of  the  U.N.  vote. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  to  what  larger,  let  alone 
positive,  purpose  the  vote  might  be  put. 
Generally,  it  aligned  the  world's  shrinking 
number  of  democracies  against  the  vrorld's 
growing  number  of  nondemocracles,  among 
whom  are  some  of  the  most  brutal  and  racist 
states  In  existence.  But  has  all  this  furthered 
the  Arab  cause,  and,  particularly,  has  it 
brought  any  nearer  a  resolution  of  the  Pales- 
tinian issue?  That  is  most  unlikely. 
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K  anytblng.  the  effect  of  the  vote  will 
make  It  harder  for  those  forces  In  Israel  that 
see  the  necessity  of  accepting  a  Palestinian 
state  to  have  their  (pinions  considered  seri- 
ously. It  will  Intensify  Israel's  sense  of  alone- 
ness.  Its  contempt  for  the  value  of  the 
United  Nations,  Its  refusal  to  consider  talks 
with  the  Palestinians. 

All  this  without  any  benefit  to  the  Pales- 
tinians, save  some  Immediate  emotional 
satisfaction,  and  a  point  for  preaching  to  the 
already  converted.  But,  again,  to  what  end? 
The  mendacity,  hypocrisy  and  moral  Irres- 
ponsibility evident  In  the  U.N.  vote  have 
done  nothing  to  improve  the  political  condi- 
tions that  could  lead  to  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  and  a  homeland  for  the  Palestinians. 

All  that  has  been  done  with  this  action 
Is  to  bring  further  discredit  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  new  dishonor  to  many  of  Its 
members,  deepening  the  divisions  that  exist 
In  the  world  community  and  hardening  the 
attitudes  of  the  antagonists. 


EFFECT  OF  NEW  YORK  DEFAULT  ON 
BORROWING  COSTS  FOR  OTHER 
CITIES 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  the  lead  article  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  concerned  a  study 
which  showed  that  the  mere  'ear  of  a 
default  by  New  York  has  already  had  a 
drastic  effect  on  the  borrowing  costs  for 
Ohio's  State  and  local  governments. 

The  article  points  out  that  since  July  1 
such  costs  for  Ohio  governments  have  al- 
ready soared  by  $788,800.  The  study  pre- 
dicts that  in  the  long-term,  high  borrow- 
ing costs  resulting  from  the  decline  in 
investor  confidence  will  add  $9.5  million 
to  the  interest  payments  on  $939  million 
in  bonds  Issued  by  Ohio  and  its  local  gov- 
emmmts. 

Furthermore,  the  article  notes,  scores 
of  cities  are  being  forced  to  cancel  public 
improvements,  a  trend  that  could  slow 
economic  recovery.  In  Cincinnati,  offi- 
cials did  not  get  a  single  bid  on  $2.2  mil- 
lion in  bonds  to  improve  recreation  fa- 
cilities, and  other  cities  have  had  similar 
experiences. 

The  study  indicates  that  a  New  York 
City  default  will  have  an  effect  similar 
to  the  municipal  defaults  in  the  Great 
DepresslOTi,  which  crippled  the  bond 
market  for  nearly  10  years  and  lead  to 
the  formation  of  RFC  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  to  rescue  the  mar- 
ket. 

As  the  study  indicates,  we  would  be 
running  a  tremendous  risk  if  we  allow 
New  York  to  default.  The  text  of  the  ar- 
ticle follows  these  remarks: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Nov.  8.  19751 

Ohio  Bouowmc  Costs  His*  $788,800 — N*w 

York  Dktaoxt  Reahs  Blaickd 

(By  Oeorge  P.  Rasanen) 

WAsaiNOTOir. — ^A  major  study  of  the  Im- 
pact of  a  New  York  City  default  on  bond  mar- 
kets across  the  nation  shows  that  since  July 
1,  borrowing  costs  for  Ohio's  state  and  local 
governments  have  soared  by  C788,800. 

The  study  predicts  that  In  the  long  term 
higher  borrowing  coats,  caused  by  a  decline 
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in  Investor  confidence,  will  mean  $9.5  million 
in  added  interest  payments  on  $939  million 
In  bonds  issued  by  Ohio  and  Its  municipali- 
ties, counties,  townships,  schools  and  other 
Jurisdictions. 

Scores  of  cities  are  being  forced  to  cancel 
public  Improvements,  a  trend  that  could  slow 
economic  recovery,  the  study  said. 

In  the  last  three  months,  the  study  said, 
cities.  Including  Cliicinnatl,  have  postponed 
$1.4  billion  in  public  improvements,  causing 
a  loss  of  56,000  Jobs. 

The  study  by  two  financial  experts  sup- 
ports the  theory  of  a  domino  effect  on  other 
state  and  local  governments  from  New  York 
City's  financial  muddle. 

John  E.  Peterson,  an  economist  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Associ- 
ation here,  and  Ronald  W.  Forbes,  associate 
finance  professor  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Albany,  rebut  President  Ford's 
contention  that  Ul  effects  of  a  New  York  City 
default  win  be  minor. 

Peterson's  and  Forbes'  study  traces  the  ero- 
sion of  confidence  In  the  bond  market  di- 
rectly to  the  financial  co^apse  of  the  New 
York  State  Urban  Development  Corp.  and 
states  that  New  York  City's  fiscal  crisis  has 
hastened  the  trend  of  a  decline  in  Investor 
confidence. 

Nationally,  since  bonds  sold  now  will  be 
outstanding  for  many  years,  the  long-term 
increase  in  Interest  rates  for  state  and  local 
governments  outside  New  York  Is  estimated 
at  up  to  $1.5  bUllon. 

"We  did  find  there  was  an  upturn  In  bor- 
rowing costs  beginning  about  July  1,  because 
of  the  New  York  City  crisis."  Peterson  said. 
"It  does  show  increasing  Investor  concern 
for  the  credit  quality  In  the  municipal  bond 
market.  AU  this  Is  closely  related  to  the 
threat  of  a  New  York  City  default." 

Peterson  said  the  effect  of  a  New  York 
City  default  would  be  long-term,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  municipal  defaults  of  the 
Great  Depression.  During  the  Depression  the 
municipal  bond  market  was  crippled  for 
nearly  10  years  and  the  federal  government 
formed  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.  to 
rescue  the  market. 

"They're  rtmning  a  tremendous  risk  If  New 
York  City  Is  allowed  to  default,"  Peterson 
Bald.  "If  we  do  have  a  default  we'll  have  a 
continued  decline  in  the  market,  a  loss  of 
appetite  for  tax  exempt  bonds." 

In  the  disclosure  that  cities  are  canceling 
public  Improvements  the  study  said  107  bond 
issues  totaling  $1.4  billion  have  been  af- 
fected.  In  examining  data  from  2,524  tax 
exempt  bonds  Issued  between  January  and 
and  October  of  this  year  Peterson  and  Forbes 
found  that  38.3%  of  the  canceled  projects 
resiilted  from  a  lack  of  bids  by  Investors  to 
purchase  the  bonds. 

Boston  recently  postponed  indefinitely  a 
$59.9  million  bond  issue  for  public  Improve- 
ments because  borrowing  costs  were  too  high. 
In  Pittsburgh  officials  rejected  bids  on  $13.3 
million  In  construction  bonds  for  the  same 
reason.  In  Cincinnati  officials  did  not  get  a 
single  bid  on  $2.2  million  in  bonds  to  Im- 
prove recreation  facilities.  Similarly,  there 
were  no  bidders  on  $62.5  million  In  bonds  in 
Buffalo  and  $52.4  million  in  Minneapolis. 


TRANSFER  OF  PUBLIC  RESOURCES 
TO  PRIVATE  OIL  AND  GAS  COM- 
PANIES 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or   CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  Just  3  weeks  the  Department  of 
Biterior  is  planning  to  undertake  an 
eiormous  transfer  of  public  resources  to 
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private  oil  and  gas  companies.  The  leas- 
ing of  over  one  million  square  acres  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  territory  off  the 
southern  California  coast,  as  announced 
by  Secretary  Kleppe  on  October  31,  rep- 
resents not  only  a  flagrant  disregard  for 
the  well-expressed  fears  of  State  and 
local  officials  in  California,  but  also  an 
unprecedented  act  of  affrontery  against 
this  Congress. 

During  the  last  several  months,  bi- 
partisan voices  from  California  and 
within  this  Congress  have  challenged  the 
wisdom  of  the  scheduled  lease  sale.  The 
State  Attorney  General,  a  Republican, 
has  filed  suit  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's development  plans.  The  Gover- 
nor, a  Democrat,  and  the  State  lands 
commission,  have  strenuously  objected. 
The  legislature  has  passed  a  bipartisan 
bill  prohibiting  any  OCS  pipeline  from 
crossing  State  lands  for  a  period  of  2 
years.  This  action  were  it  extended,  ' 
would  create  grave  problems  in  OCS  oii 
and  gas  production  off  California. 

Lastly,  Members  of  this  Congress  have 
made  clear  their  opposition  to  the  leas- 
ing schedule.  Nearly  5  months  ago  I  in- 
troduced  concurrent  resolutions,  cospon- 
sored  by  an  overwhelming,  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  Members  from  Califor- 
nia, calling  for  a  postponement  in  the 
leasing  until  finalization  of  State  and 
Federal  legislation  pertaining  to  OCS 
development  and  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment. A  coastal  plan,  written  by  a  com- 
mission established  by  the  voters,  will  be 
submitted  to  the  legislature  within  ^ 
month. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Select  Committee  on  the 
OCS,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  shortly 
will  conclude  hearings  on  pending  legis- 
lation and  will  begin  markhig  up  the  bill. 
There  has  been  great  movement  by  the 
people's  elected  representatives  regard- 
ing this  issue,  and  I  consider  it  highly 
improper  for  a  Federal  agency  to  sweep 
aside  congressional  and  legislative  man- 
dates in  order  to  meet  an  arbitrary  leas- 
ing schedule. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  meetings 
and  discussions  in  recent  weeks  involv- 
ing the  Interior  Department  and  Cali- 
fornia officials  concerned  with  the  leas- 
ing plans.  Interior  is  fond  of  viewing  this 
Interchange  as  serious  consultation  with 
State  and  local  interests.  I  submit  that 
it  is  really  a  great  deal  of  form,  but  pain- 
fully little  substance.  Tlie  reason  for  my 
conclusion  is  that,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  authority  to- decide  whether  or 
not  to  lease  rests  entirely  with  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  regardless  of  the 
soundness  of  the  arguments  voiced  by 
others.  The  only  right  given  California's 
representatives  is  the  right  to  hold  their 
own  opinion. 

Let  me  point  out  for  my  colleagues  the 
hollowness  of  Interior's  claims  of  coop- 
eration with  the  State.  In  response  to 
the  complaints  of  numerous  States  re- 
garding Interior's  high-handedness,  the 
Department  decides  to  create  an  OCS 
Advisory  Board  to  serve  as  a  conduit  be- 
tween State  governments  and  the  De- 
partment. Governors  of  all  coastal  States, 
whether  or  not  they  were  to  be  affected 
by  OCS  development,  named  representa- 
tives to  the  board. 

Several  governmental  agencies  were 
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granted  ex  officio  status  on  the  board, 
without  voting  rights.  And  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  was  given  the  power  to  ap- 
point oftier  board  members  to  balance 
opinion,  if  he  saw  fit. 

Now,  If  the  board  was  to  serve  as  a 
conduit  for  the  transmission  of  frank 
opinions  between  the  State  capitals  and 
Washington,  one  must  wonder  about  the 
necessity  for  balancing  these  views. 
However,  when  the  board  actually  met  in 
Washington  in  October,  the  need  for 
wondering  was  eliminated.  The  Secre- 
tary had  seen  fit  to  appoint  only  one 
balancing  voice,  and  he  was  a  represent- 
ative of  the  American  Gas  Association. 

Let  me  point  out  that  there  is  really 
little  need  for  diluting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  board  for  the  conclusioixS  it 
reaches,  like  the  advice  of  numerous 
others  who  questioned  Interior's  leas- 
ing policies.  Is  purely  advisory.  The  board 
could  vote  against  leasing  10  times  a  day 
every  day  for  a  month,  and  Interior  need 
pay  it  no  more  attention  than  it  already 
has  to  those  who  object  to  its  present 
course.  In  the  light  of  this  lack  of  au- 
thority, one  must  conclude  that  the  ad- 
visory board  was  created  for  public 
relations  only.  In  n6  way  doe*-  it  repre- 
sent a  willingness  by  Interior  to  share 
responsibility  with  Involved  States  or 
this  Congress. 

Just  prior  to  Mr.  Kleppe's  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  the  California  sale  In  De- 
cember, albeit  with  certain  modifica- 
tions which  totally  fail  to  meet  the  sub- 
stantive objections,  I  met  with  the  Secre- 
tary to  discuss  the  California  situation. 
Also  participating  in  that  meeting  were 
representatives  of  the  Governor,  the 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  the  legislature, 
and  local  communities  which  would  be 
affected  by  OCS  development.  I  believe 
that  it  is  fair  to  characterize  this  meeting 
as  a  last  ditch  effort  by  California  rep- 
resentatives to  Impress  upon  the  Secre- 
tary their  vehement  opposition  to  the 
leasing  scheduled  for  our  State. 

Even  at  this  meeting,  Mr.  Kleppe  and 
his  representatives  voiced  their  opinion 
that  the  State  has  had  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  upon  the  planned 
lease  sales.  What  seems  to  have  wholly 
escaped  Mr.  Kleppe  is  that  we,  in  Cali- 
fornia, quite  obviously  feel  that  the  right 
to  publicly  comment  upon  decisions 
already  made  by  Interior  is  far  less  con- 
sideration than  the  State  has  a  right  to 
expect,  in  so  critical  a  matter.  Rather 
than  briefly  postpone  the  California  sale 
to  permit  Federal  and  State  lawmakers 
to  finalize  revisions  in  OCS  leasing  pol- 
icy, Interior  seems  wedded  to  a  bull- 
headed  decision  which  may  well  result 
in  truly  extensive  delay  due  to  aU  but 
Inevitable  litigation,  the  only  route  left 
open  to  California  interests.  Rather  than 
expediting  OCS  development,  present  In- 
terior policy  will  slow  it  down  for  years 
to  come  by  encouraging  legal  proceed- 
ings which  will  end  up  costing  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars  and  which  will 
cripple  our  attempts  to  achieve  energy 
self-sufficiency. 

I  agree  that  we  must  develop  our  off- 
shore reserves.  But  a  shoil  postponement 
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pending  enactment  of  legislation  is  not 
going  to  interfere  with  Project  Inde- 
pendence a  bit,  and  Mr.  Kleppe  knows 
this  to  be  the  absolute  truth.  If  the  Cali- 
fornia OCS  were  leased  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, no  oil  would  come  ashore  for  a 
minimum  of  6  years.  Given  that  time 
frame,  the  postponement  requested  by 
California  officials  is  hardly  unreason- 
able, considering  that  the  environmental 
and  economic  questions  involved  are  pf 
enormous  magnitude. 

The  fact  is  that  the  very  oil  companies 
which  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  Califor- 
nia sale  are  right  now  sitting  on  millions 
of  barrels  of  oil  and  bUlions  of  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  located  in  nonproducing 
wells  and  undeveloped  leases  elsewhere, 
particularly  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Studies  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  the  last  year  and  a  half  docu- 
ment the  vastness  of  these  underproduc- 
ing resources.  Recent  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  indi- 
cated that,  at  present,  offshore  oil  and 
gas  were  being  produced  at  only  50  per- 
cent the  rate  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  itself.  Why  is  Interior 
so  anxious  to  lease  territory  which  we 
have  not  the  technological  capacity  to 
develop  at  present?  Surely  Interior  must 
realize  that  the  longer  those  resources 
remain  imderground  and  imder  lease  to 
private  Interests,  the  greater  becomes 
their  value  and,  imderstandably,  the  in- 
centive for  the  companies  to  delay  devel- 
opment. 

I  suggest  that  Interior  is  proceeding 
with  this  sale  simply  because  it  does  not 
want  to  admit  that  its  accelerated  leasing 
schedule  was  poorly  conceived  and  be- 
yond realization.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office,  however,  did  so  conclude,  and 
both  GAO  and  other  agencies  have  found 
substantial  problems  in  both  the  leasing. 
Inspection  and  reporting  in  the  OCS 
program. 

Indeed,  I  seriously  doubt  that  Interior 
has  developed  a  firm  policy  on  OCS  devel- 
opment. I  have  to  wonder  when,  in  one 
breath,  Secretary  Kleppe  tells  me  that  he 
favors  many  of  the  revisions  in  the  OCS 
law  which  is  now  before  Congress  while, 
in  another  breath,  his  deputies  inform 
the  OCS  advisory  board  that  they  oppose 
any  revision  of  existing  law.  While  vir- 
tually everyone  but  Interior  favors  some 
revision  of  the  present  OCS  act,  it  is 
California  which  clearly  has  the  most  to 
lose.  It  is  not  a  loss  which  California  will 
suffer  silently. 


DISTINGUISHED     JURIST     WILTON 
ERLENBORN  TO  RETIRE 


HON.  TIM  L.  HALL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975"^ 

Mr.  HALT,.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished public  servant.  Judge  Wilton 
Erlenbom,  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  the  11th  Judicial  Circuit  In 
Illinois.  Judge  Erlenbom  was  first  elected 
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coimty  judge  in  Livingston  County  in 
1962.  He  later  became  an  associate  cir- 
cuit judge  and  in  1971  became  a  circuit 
Judge. 

Judge  Erlenbom  and  I  are  both  from 
Dwight  in  Livingston  County  and  I  have 
admired  his  fine  career  for  many  years. 
Among  his  many  accomplishments. 
Judge  Erlenbom  served  as  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Illinois  Youth 
Commission  and  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Big  Brothers.  In 
1966,  he  was  inducted  into  the  Executive 
and  Professional  Hall  of  Fame  and  he 
appears  in  Who's  Who  in  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  those  who  have  had 
the  honor  of  knowing  Judge  Erlenbom 
realize  he  will  have  an  active  retirement 
and  I  want  to  join  with  the  judge's  many 
friends  in  acknowledging  his  years  of 
dedicated  service.  An  article  appearing 
in  the  Dwight  Star  and  Herald  concern- 
ing Judge  Erlenbom  follows: 

Judge  Wilton  Erlenborn  To  Retire 
December  1 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  retirement 
of  Judge  Wilton  Erlenborn  of  the  11th  Ju- 
dicial Circuit,  effective  December  1,  1975,  on 
which  date,  he  will  have  completed  13  years 
as  a  member  of  Judiciary. 

Judge  Erlenbom  was  first  elected  to  the 
position  of  Coimty  Judge  of  Livingston 
county  in  1962,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
from  December  of  that  year  untU  January  1, 
1964,  on  which  date  he  became  an  Associate 
Circuit  Judge,  as  the  former  county  courts 
were  abolished  in  Illinois  by  virtue  of  the 
amending  of  Article  6  of  the  1870  Illinois' 
Constitution.  He  remained  an  Associate 
Judge  untU  July  1, 1971,  on  which  date  he  be- 
came a  Circuit  Judge  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Illinois  Constitution  of  1970. 

Prior  to  December,  1962,  Judge  Erlenborn 
was  engaged  in  private  legal  practice  in 
Dwight.  During  his  years  on  the  Bench,  be 
heard  matters  on  essential  phases  of  the  Law. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  National  College 
of  the  State  Judiciary,  and  of  the  Judges'  Ju- 
venile Court  Institute. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Illinois  Youth  Commission, 
Dist.  ni;  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Big  Brothers  and  Sisters  Association  of  Illi- 
nois, Region  V.  He  participated  in  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Livingston  Coimty  Mental 
Health  Association. 

Judge  Erlenborn  held  membership  in  addi- 
tional societies,  political  and  social  In  scope. 
He  Is  a  Fellow  of  the  International  Academy 
of  Iaw  and  Science.  In  1966,  he  was  inducted 
into  the  Executive  and  Professional  Hall  of 
Fame.  His  biographical  sketch  appears  In 
Who's  Who  In  Government  (Second  Edition) 
for  1975. 

When  asked  as  to  bis  plans  for  the  futxire, 
he  said:  "WeU,  for  one  thing,  take  It  easy 
for  awhile  and  share  more  time  with  my 
family;  meanwhile,  pursuing  several  hobbles 
for  which  I  have  been  collecting  materials 
through  the  years  for  Just  such  time." 

The  Judge  continued:  "The  work  of  a 
Judge  can  be  exceedingly  gratifying  at  times 
and  frustrating  at  others.  This  Circuit  gen- 
erally Is  staffed  with  judges  of  high  quality 
and  integrity.  My  relationship  with  them 
and  with  the  members  of  the  Livingston 
County  Bar  and  of  the  various  other  Bars  I've 
been  prlvUeged  to  work  with  has  been  very 
pleasant  and  rewarding. 

"To  detach  oneself  permanently  from  this 
Brotherhood  by  the  flick  of  a  pen  is  not  easy. 
but  it  was  the  decision — all  things  con- 
sidered— that  had  to  be  made."  > 
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LEAGUE  OF  UNITED  LATIN  AMERI- 
CAN CITIZENS  SPEAKS  ON  AF- 
FIRMATIVE ACTION  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
Ing  remarks  are  excerpted  from  testi- 
moxiy  presented  by  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens  during  Labor 
Department  hearings  on  the  current 
problems  affecting  Federal  afOrmative 
action  employment  requirements  for  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  Richlird 
D.  Salvatierra,  assistant  national  direc- 
tor of  the  LULAC  National  Education 
Service  Center— LNESC— addresses  this 
testimony  to  the  severe  underrepresen- 
tation  of  Spanish-origin  Americans  in 
pur  higher  educational  system,  and  to 
HEW's  role  in  resolving  the  problem: 

LNESC  works  In  the  area  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  regard  to  Hlspanlcs.  Our  headquarters 
is  located  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  we  main- 
tain eleven  offices  In  nine  states  across  the 
country.  Our  major  objectives  are  to:  1)  in- 
crease the  number  of  educationally  disad- 
vantaged persons  attending  America's  col- 
leges and  universities  with  special  emphasis 
on  Hispanic-American  students;  2)  incres^e 
the  retention  rate  among  Hispanic-American 
students;  and  3)  Increase  the  awareness  of 
the  educational  problems  faced  by  the  His- 
panic community  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  foundations,  corporations,  and 
federal  agencies  with  the  Intent  to  bring 
about  an  increased  concentration  of  re- 
sources on  the  problem. 

According  to  the  1970  census,  Hlspanlcs 
constituted  approximately  6%  of  the  total 
population,  yet  only  1.9%  of  America's  col- 
lege students  and  only  1  %  of  the  total  grad- 
uate school  enrollment  were  of  Hispanic 
heritage.  Of  the  bachelors  degrees  earned  in 
1970,  Hlspanlcs  accounted  for  only  1.2%.  For 
those  earning  a  doctorate  degree  In  1972- 
1973.  It  was  a  disparate  0.8%. 

The  highest  concentration  of  Hlspanlcs  Is 
found  In  the  Southwest,  particularly  In  the 
states  of  California  and  Texas.  Hlspanlcs  ac- 
count for  over  16%  of  the  population  in  both 
states.  Yet  enrollment  figures  for  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Universities  and  Colleges  indi- 
cate that  Hlspanlcs  account  for  5.4%  of  the 
undergraduate  and  3.0%  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dents. whUe  for  the  University  of  California 
the  flguree  drop  to  3.3%  and  2.8%  respective- 
ly. At  the  UnlrefBlty  of  Texas  in  Austin,  Hls- 
panlcs comprise  4.1%  of  the  student  en- 
rollment. 

Hl^Miiics  account  for  well  over  19'',  of 
Arizona's  population,  and  yet  represent  only 
4J%  of  the  enrollment  at  the  University  of 
Arizona.  Over  40^^/  of  New  Mexico's  popula- 
tion is  Hispanic  heritage,  yet  HUpanlcs  make 
up  a  mere  14%  of  the  student  body  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico.  The  same  short- 
comings exist  not  only  in  the  Southwest  but 
ttroughout  the  entire  country. 

The  Hlspanlc's  dilemma  in  higher  educa- 
tion, as  evidenced  by  their  disproportionate- 
ly low  enrollment,  is  greatly  Intensified  by 
current  daU  revealing  that  a  minute  0.6%  of 
the  facility  nationwide  Is  of  Hispanic  her- 
itage at  InsUtutlons  of  higher  learning. 

This  dismal  picture  makes  the  need  for  af- 
firmative action  for  Hlspanlcs  in  higher  edu- 
cation all  the  more  important  in  order  to 
overcome  the  existing  inequities.  In  discuss- 
ing the  concept  of  affirmative  action  women 
»nd  blacks  Immediately  come  to  mind  with 
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very  little,  if  any  consideration  given  to  His- 
panic men  and  women.  As  the  nation's  old- 
est and  second  largest  minority  group,  we  feel 
that  adequate  attention  must  be  paid  to  this 
populace. 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  afllrmatlve 
action,  there  has  been  little  noticeable  Im- 
provement for  the  Hispanic  In  higher  edu- 
cation, particularly  at  the  faculty  and  pro- 
fessional levels.  The  nation  has  committed 
Itself  to  equal  opportunity  for  minorities 
and  women  in  the  nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, yet  data  has  revealed  that  little 
real  Improvement  has  occurred  even  with 
Implementation  of  affirmative  action.  Much 
of  the  faUure  has  been  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  enforcement  of  affirmative  action  by 
the  Federal  government.  The  government's 
Inadequate  collection  of  statistical  data  on 
the  Hispanic  In  higher  education  fvu-ther 
strengthens  the  argument  that  there  re- 
mains a  demonstrable  need  for  the  effective 
Implementation  of  affirmative  action  at  the 
nation's  colleges  and  universities. 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibits  the  nation's  more  than  2.800  col- 
leges and  universities  from  discriminating 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
in  the  admission  of  students  and  Institu- 
tional services  to  students  and  faculty.  Addi- 
tionally, Executive  Order  11246  prohibits  em- 
ployment discrimination  on  the  bases  of 
race,  color,  sex,  and  national  origin,  and 
requires  affirmative  action  by  institutions 
holding  government  contracts. 

Many  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
argued  to  exempt  themselves  from  imple- 
menting affirmative  action  on  the  basis  that 
these  laws  should  not  apply  to  them  as  com- 
pared to  the  other  public  and  private  em- 
ployment sectors  of  the  economy.  However, 
views  expressed  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Report  on  the 
Bqual  Employment  Opportunities  Act  of 
1971  explicitly  stated,  "the  presence  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  nation's  educational  in- 
stitutions U  no  secret.  Statistics  for  these 
Institutions  Indicate  minorities  and  women 
are  precluded  from  the  most  prestigious  and 
higher  paying  positions,  and  are  relegated 
to  the  more  menial  and  lower  paying  Jobs." 
Affirmative  action  was  Intended  to  be  the 
driving  vehicle  to  bring  about  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  minorities,  including  the  Hls- 
panlcs, who  had  been  for  the  most  part 
effectively  shut  out  from  full  participation  in 
higher  education.  The  decades  of  racial  and 
ethnic  divisions  In  American  society  are  re- 
flected by  the  institutions  which  have  ex- 
cluded Hispanic  and  other  minorities  in 
denying  them  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties Therefore,  the  resulting  inequalities 
make  new  opportunities  less  accessible. 

We  recommend  that  the  following  steps  be 
instituted  to  implement  the  effective  contin- 
uation of  affirmative  action  at  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities: 

HEW  should  institute  a  thorough  program 
to  assist  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  areas  of  personnel,  institutional  and 
managerial  planning  In  overall  afllrmatlve 
action  efforts. 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  in  HEW  should 
take  the  proper  steps  to  develop  profes- 
sional staff  with  adequate  racial  and  ethnic 
representation,  to  Include  Hlspanlcs.  which 
can  effectively  deal  with  the  problems  of 
employment  and  admissions  in  higher  edu- 
cation. 

By  1976,  HEW  should  Institute  a  national 
data  and  dissemination  system  on  the  avaU- 
abUlty  pool  of  minorities,  including  Hlspan- 
lcs, for  academic  employment.  Furthermore, 
HEW.  in  Its  compUation  of  data  on  higher 
education,  should  take  steps  to  Include  His- 
panic men  and  women  in  its  breakdown  of 
students,  faculty,  and  professional  staff. 

HEW  should  place  greater  emphasis  on 
affirmative  action  in  graduate  schools  to  In- 
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crease  the  avaUablllty  of  minorities,  Includ- 
^Kffispanlcs,  tat  academic  employment 

HEW  should  require  the  development  of 
a  written  affirmative  action  program  with 
goals  and  timetables  to  eliminate  the  under- 
utillzatlon  or  underrepresentatlon  of  minor- 
ities and  enforce  the  adherence  to  such  time- 
tables. 

HEW  should  require  an  In-depth  Internal 
analysis  of  workforces  In  colleges  and  unl- 
verslties  In  order  to  Identfy  problem  areas 
In  affirmative  action  efforts. 

The  Department  of  Labor  should  become 
more  definitive  of  the  responsibUltles  it  has 
delegated  to  HEW   under  Executive  Order 


HELPING  LATIN  STUDENTS  FIND 
THE  WAY  TO  COLLEGE 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Noveniber  12,  197 S 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens National  Education  Service  Centers 
a  national  organization  which  counsels 
Hispanic  Americans  on  college,  univer- 
sity, and  postgraduate  education  oppor- 
tunities, was  the  subject  of  a  feature 
story  in  the  Washington  Star.  Because 
NESC  is  playing  a  forceful  role  in  in- 
creasing education  opportunities  for 
large  numbers  of  Spanish -sumamed  stu- 
dents I  wanted  to  share  the  article  with 
my  colleagues: 

Helping  Latin  Students  Find  the  Way 
TO  College 

EASING  THE  TRANSTTION  PROM  THE  BARRIO 
TO    HARVARD 

(By  Elizabeth  Roach) 
Rick  Manzanares  met  Enrique  Vargas  one 
day  when  Vargas,  a  year  away  from  graduat- 
ing from  Southern  Colorado  State  CoUege 
was  looking  lor  information  on  graduate 
school. 

"He  was  super-aggreaslve.  very  self-confi- 
dent and  wouldn't  leave  us  alone,"  said  Man- 
zanares, who  was  then  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  office  of  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens  National  Education 
Service  Centers  (NESC). 

Manzanares  is  now  director  of  field  opera- 
tions at  the  NESC  national  headquarters  at 
400  1st  St.  NW.  and  Vargas,  a  28-year-old 
native  of  Mexico  City  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  age  of  10.  is  now  in  his  first  year 
at  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  thanks  to  NESC. 

Founded  in  JxUy  1973,  NESC  is  an  orga- 
nization whose  primary  goal  is  to  increase 
opportunities  for  Hispanic  Americans  to  at- 
tend colleges  and  universities. 

NESC  has  helped  enroll  10,715  students  in 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  and 
has  helped  get  them  a  total  of  $9.6  million 
In  financial  aid. 

Staffers  at  NESC's  11  field  centers— located 
in  Boston.  Chicago.  Seattle  and  Topeka,  Kan., 
as  well  as  In  cities  in  the  west  and  south- 
west— help  potential  students  apply  to 
schools,  assist  them  In  filling  out  forms.  In- 
form them  of  loans  and  scholarships  avafl- 
able  and  help  them  through  counselling,  to 
define  their  educational  alternatives.  So  far, 
32.137  students  have  received  counselling 
from  NESC  personnel. 

One  of  NESC's  goals,  according  to  execu- 
tive director  Rodolfo  H.  Castro,  is  to  help  In 
the  educational  formation  of  Hispanic  Amer- 
icans who  will  be  able  to  provide  leadership 
in  each  field. 
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"We  didn't  have  the  professionals  to  serv- 
ice our  own  community.  Our  generation 
Jldn't  have  the  preparation  for  college.  We 
want  to  make  sure  ovu:  students  don't  go 
into  woodshop.  that  they  go  Into  algebra," 
he  said. 

Vargas  ts  grateful  for  the  help  he  got.  "I 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  them.  They 
helped  from  the  very  outset,  and  here  I  am." 
he  said.  "They  opened  my  eyes  to  things  I 
never  thought  I  could  get  next  to." 

Another  first-year  Harvard  business  ad- 
ministration student,  Mike  Enrlquez  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  says  NESC  helped  orient  him 
as  to  what  Harvard  wanted  In  the  essay  part 
of  the  application  form,  typed  It  for  him  and 
helped  him  look  for  funds. 

Like  Vargas,  Enrlquez  has  a  one-year  fel- 
lowship from  the  Council  for  Opportimlty  in 
Graduate  Management  Education,  and  both 
say  they  found  out  about  the  fellowships 
through  NESC. 

"They  were  virlth  me  all  the  way,"  Enrlquea 
said.  "If  anyone  two  years  ago  had  told  me 
I'd  be  in  Harvard,  I  would  have  said  they  were 
crazy." 

Vargas  and  Enrlquez  may  be  somewhat 
outstanding  NESC  case  histories.  Castro, 
himself  a  graduate  of  the  same  school  who 
describes  himself  as  coming  from  a  barrio 
In  a  California  "desert  community,"  said 
NESC  places  90  to  95  percent  of  Its  students 
In  local  schools. 

He  said  another  activity  of  NESC  Is  the 
LULAC  Scholarship,  which  awarded  $300  to 
$500  to  50  Spanlsh-surnamed  college  stu- 
dents throughout  the  nation  for  the  1975-76 
academic  year. 

No  deadline  has  been  set  yet  for  applica- 
tion for  next  year's  scholarships,  Castro 
said,  and  Interested  persons  may  write  to  the 
national  headquarters  for  an  application. 


BRITAIN'S  SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE 
SQUEEZING  THE  DOCTORS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLIKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social- 
ized medical  system  which  has  existed 
in  Great  Britain  for  nearly  30  years  Is 
now  in  serious  trouble.  Costs  are  up,  serv- 
ice is  down,  and  waiting  lists  for  all  kinds 
of  medical  care  are  long.  Those  who  seek 
to  impose  such  a  system  of  nationalized 
medicine  upon  our  own  country  should 
carefully  examine  the  system  they  seek 
to  emulate.  If  they  did,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  would  change  their  minds. 

When  socialized  medicine  was  first  in- 
troduced, British  doctors  were  told  that 
some  opportunity  would  be  preserved  for 
some  doctors  to  engage  in  at  least  some 
degree  of  private  practice.  Columnist 
James  J.  Kllpatrick,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  England,  points 
out  that — 

That  Is  quite  a  string  of  "somes,"  but  even 
so  qutillfled  a  commitment  was  Important. 

What  has  happened  to  that  commit- 
ment? It  is  obvious  that  without  hos- 
pital beds  for  their  private  patients,  the 
right  to  engage  in  private  practice  be- 
comes meaningless.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  re- 
ports that — 

Roxighly  4,200  of  the  500,000  beds  In  Na- 
tional Health  Service  hospitals  are  set  aside 
for  pay  patients  In  private  practice.  The 
Labor  Government  Is  absoliftely  committed 
to  phasing  out  these  pay  beds. 
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The  British  Medical  Association  is  vig- 
orously fighting  this  effort  to  eliminate 
the  small  degree  of  private  medical  prac- 
tice that  has  been  permitted  to  exist.  One 
effect  of  ending  private  practice,  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick writes,  is  that — 

It  would  further  encourage  the  emigration 
of  British  doctors.  The  Health  Service  ac- 
knowledges that  some  300  to  500  doctors  a 
year  are  leaving  the  British  Isles. 

There  are  some  American  doctors  who 
express  the  view  that  nationalized  medi- 
cine can,  somehow,  coexist  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  traditional  private  prac- 
tice system  of  medical  care.  The  British 
doctors  who  expressed  that  same  view 
at  the  time  when  the  National  Health 
Service  was  first  being  implemented  have 
been  proven  wrong.  Their  American 
counterparts  should  learn  from  their  ex- 
ample. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
column,  "Britain's  Socialized  Medicine 
Squeezing  the  Doctors,"  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  November  6, 
1975,  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  and  insert 
it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Britain's  Socialized  Medicini:  Squeezing 
THE  Doctors 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

London. — ^The  private  practice  of  medicine 
In  Great  Britain,  which  long  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  malnutrition,  may  be  starved  out 
of  existence  In  the  next  few  years.  If  the 
Labour  Government  has  Its  way,  health  care 
for  all  practical  purjKsses  will  become  a  mat- 
ter of  socialized  medicine  only. 

This  Is  the  situation:  Back  In  1948,  when 
the  National  Health  Service  was  set  up.  the 
Labovir  -Government  made  a  key  commit- 
ment. Physicians  were  promised  that  under 
the  NHS,  at  least  some  opportunity  would 
be  preserved  for  some  doctors  to  engage  In 
some  private  practice.  That  Is  quite  a  string 
of  "somes,"  but  even  so  qualified  a  commit- 
ment was  Important. 

Relying  upon  the  1948  commitment,  since 
renewed  by  other  governments,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  British  doctors  went 
along  with  the  NHS.  Today  virtually  all  of 
the  country's  20,000  general  practitioners 
and  about  half  of  the  11,500  surgeons  and 
other  specialists  practice  exclusively  within 
the  Health  Service.  But  some  6.800  doctors, 
by  taking  only  nine-elevenths  of  the  gov- 
ernment salary  they  otherwise  would  re- 
ceive, have  elected  to  retain  a  right  to  pri- 
vate practice. 

Without  hospital  beds  for  their  private 
patients,  the  right  manifestly  becomes  mean- 
ingless. This  Is  the  crux  of  the  present  issue. 
Roughly  4,200  of  the  500,000  beds  in  NHS 
hospitals  are  set  aside  for  pay  patients  in 
private  practice.  The  Labour  Government  la 
absolutely  committed  to  phasing  out  these 
pay  beds.  The  British  Medical  Association  is 
absolutely  committed  to  a  fight  to  keep 
them. 

Both  sides  see  the  Issue  In  terms  of  prin- 
ciple. In  the  egalitarian  gardens  of  British 
socialism,  special  privilege  is  a  noxious  weed. 
Why,  It  Is  asked,  should  a  wealthy  patient 
be  able  to  "Jump  the  queue"?  If  a  working 
man  mtist  wait  two  or  three  months  for  a 
hernia  repair,  why  should  his  wealthy  boss 
be  able  to  get  the  same  operation  tomorrrow 
or  the  next  day?  Are  not  all  men  and  all 
hernias  equal?  The  NHS  beds,  operating 
rooms  and  laboratories  were  built  with 
money  taken  from  all  the  people.  Should 
not  all  the  people  have  equal  access  to  them? 
The  4.200  pay  beds  have  become  a  symbol 
of  privilege;  so  the  beds  must  go. 

Britain's  doctors,  speaking  with  singular 
unity,  see  the  matter  quite  differently.  In 
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their  view,  the  4,200  beds  are  a  small  symbol 
of  freedom  of  choice.  They  deny  that  queue- 
Jumping  Is  a  significant  problem.  They  point 
out  that  the  pay  patients  contribute  about 
$85  million  a  year  In  revenues  for  the  right 
to  be  operated  on  by  a  surgeon  of  their  own 
choice  at  a  time  of  their  own  choosing. 

In  addition  to  the  4.200  pay  beds  In  NHS 
hospitals,  another  4.000  short-stay  beds  are 
available  to  prvate  patients  In  private  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes.  The  Government's 
pending  phase-out  thus  would  cut  the  total 
number  of  pay  beds  roughly  in  half — and 
the  Laboiu:  Party  Intends  to  see  that  the 
private  sector  does  not  grow.  Because  the 
pay  beds  are  unevenly  distributed  around 
the  country,  the  practical  effect  of  the  phase- 
out  will  be  to  obliterate  private  practice  al- 
together In  many  regions.  Wales,  for  one  ex- 
ample, would  have  virtually  no  hospital  beds 
for  private  patients. 

Putting  an  effective  end  to  private  prac- 
tice, as  the  doctors  see  it.  would  have  another 
111  effect:  It  would  further  encourage  the 
emigration  of  British  doctors.  The  Health 
Service  acknowledges  that  some  300  to  500 
doctors  a  year  are  leaving  the  British  Isles, 
but  the  Service  denies  that  political  mo- 
tivation is  a  universal  factor.  In  any  event, 
the  total  number  of  physicians  keeps  rising 
and  the  medical  schools  last  year  had  13,000 
qualified  applicants  for  only  3.240  openings. 

The  British  Medical  Association  plainly  Is 
fighting  a  rearguard  action.  The  Labour 
Government  is  adamant:  It  will  not  permit 
the  phase-out  even  to  be  studied  by  a  Royal 
Commission.  The  BMA's  best  strategy  Is  to 
stall  for  time,  hoping  to  rally  public  support 
for  the  doctors'  position,  and  looking  to  the 
possibility  of  a  change  of  government. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  doctors  are  urging 
Parliament  "not  to  press  the  matter  to 
further  confrontation."  The  pay  beds  are 
the  smallest  edge  of  the  whole  hospital  and 
medical  scene.  "But  small  as  that  edge  may 
be.  Its  preservation  Is  Indispensable  to  main- 
tain the  belief  of  the  professions  that  they 
can  operate  vrtth  self-respect  as  free  men 
within  a  free  system.  It  Is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  whether  the  game  Is  worth 
the  candle." 


ON  THE  CUTTING  EDGE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
imagine  that  President  Ford  will  ever 
take  seriously  the  by  no  means  diminish- 
ing problem  of  the  economy.  He  appears 
to  have  accepted  unemployment  figures 
hovering  near  the  10-percent  mark  as  a 
nagging  yet  thankfully  distant  fact  of 
life.  ECforts  to  point  out  the  long-term 
effects  or  the  immediate  perils,  and  at- 
tempts to  effectively  legislate  a  remedy, 
are  met  with  a  PoUyanna-like  insistence 
that  things  are  just  fine. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday,  November  9  entitled  "Unwel- 
come News  for  Mr.  Ford,"  Tom  Wicker 
reminds  us  of  some  of  the  grimmer 
aspects  of  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion— 40-percent  unemployment  among 
black  teenagers,  the  skyrocketing  costs 
tacked  onto  the  Federal  deficit  by  each 
1  percent  of  unemployment,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  continuing  high  unemploy- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  We 
should  be  grateful  for  such  reminders 
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lest  we,  too,  like  the  President,  b,^gln  to 
accept  such  figures  as  commonplace. 
With  enough  detachment  and  insulation. 
It  is  conceivable  that  one  might  come 
around  to  accepting  Mr.  Ford's  naive 
and  irresponsible  economic  and  social 
priorities. 

If  he,  suffering  from  a  severe  case  of 
preprimary  paralysis,  is  imable  to  con- 
front the  recent  rise  in  wholesale  prices 
and  unemplosmient  figures  for  fear  of 
shattering  the  fiercely  cultivated  illusion 
of  economic  recovery,  then  someone  else 
must. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  in  the  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  be  encouraged  by  it  to 
study  closely  the  disappearing  act  with 
wUch  Mr.  Ford  hopes  to  convince  the 
American  public  that  the  old  economic 
problems  are  gone  and  that  he  deserves 
4  more  years  for  his  efforts. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
UifWKLcoMz  News  for  Mr.  Foro 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Two  consecutive  days  of   bad   economic 
news — a  rise  In  wholesale  prices  Thursday,  an 
Increase  In  iinemployment  Friday — ought  to 
put  sometlilng  of  a  damper  on  Gerald  Ford's 
recent  Insistence  that  under  his  Administra- 
tion everything  is  Just  fine. 

As  he  shifts  more  rapidly  Into  the  role  of 
candidate  from  that  of  President.  Mr.  Ford 
has  tended  to  take  credit  for  stabilizing 
everything  from  the  Middle  East  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  a  familiar  campaign  tactic. 
And  while  his  political  advisers  concede  that 
the  state  of  the  economy  probably  wUl  be  the 
most  Important  factor  In  next  year's  election, 
they  have  tended  to  the  optimistic  view  that 
the  trend  will  be  up  and  thus  In  their  favor. 
This  week's  figures  suggest,  rather,  that  re- 
covery may  not  be  quite  so  strong  or  rapid 
as  the  White  House  has  been  claiming.  The 
biggest  whalesale  price  rise— 1.8  per  cent— In 
a  year  Is  bound  to  be  followed  by  significant 
retail  price  increases;  and  while  the  rise  In 
unemployment— from  8.3  to  8.8  percent— may 
not  seem  large,  several  aspects  of  thpse  fig- 
ures are  ominous. 

They  Interrupted  a  four-month  decline  In 
imemployment.  They  broyght  the  number  of 
unemployed  once  again  above  eight  million. 
They  included  a  drop  in  the  rate  of  Increase 
In  payroll  Jobs,  and  a  decline  of  30,000  Jobs 
in  the  constnictlon  Industry.  They  reflected 
an  increase  In  the  number  of  persons  seek- 
ing but  not  finding  Jobs,  an  unwelcome  re- 
minder that  the  Labor  Department's  unem- 
ployment figures  do  not  Include  everyone 
who  is  out  of  work— Just  those  who  are  seek- 
ing Jobs.  Millions  more  have  given  up  and 
draped  out  of  the  labor  market. 
^*^aMr.  FcsYl's  point  of  view,  however, 
the  worst  news  must  have  been  the  simple 
reminder  in  the  headlines  that  unemploy- 
ment Is  higher  than  It  has  been  In  years  and 
not  coming  down  significantly  or  soon.  Pres- 
*?*  P«>J«ctlon8  show  that  unemployment 
above  6  percent,  and  mostly  in  the  7  to  8 
per  cent  range,  must  be  expected  for  the  rest 
of  this  decade  U  nothing  is  done  to  change 
the  outlook. 

Nor  can  it  be  repeated  too  often  that 
8.6  per  cent  is  an  over-all  figure.  For  spe- 
cific groups,  it  translates  into  disaster— 14.2 
percent  for  blacks,  for  in.'«tance,  which  means 
about  40  percent  for  black  teen-agers.  Among 
all  teen-agers — those  Just  entering  the  labor 
force,  or  trying  to — unemployment  is  at  19.9 
per  cent,  and  few  of  those  affected  are  eligible 
for  unemployment  compensation.  Many  of 
these,  at  present  estimates,  wUl  not  find  Jobs 
during  the  remainder  of  the  decade. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  enough 
for  Mr.  Ford  to  keep  saying  that  things  are 
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fine.  Just  fine.  With  more  than  eight  million 
Job-seekers  out  of  work,  his  insistence  on 
holding  down,  even  reducing,  Ooveriunent 
spending  sounds  like  Calvin  Coolldge.  Partic- 
ularly if  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices  threat- 
ens the  return  of  significant  Infiation,  the 
nation  is  in  deep  economic  trouble  that 
cannot  be  talked  away. 

Mr.  Ford  would  serve  his  own  political 
prospects,  as  well  as  the  economy,  with  a 
determined  attack  on  imemployment.  This 
would  require,  at  the  least,  a  change  in  his 
rigid  opposition  to  Government  spending  for 
anything  but  the  Pentagon.  It  would  demand 
an  emergency  Jobs  program,  particularly  for 
young  people,  and  at  least  the  continua- 
tion— perhaps  the  extension — of  the  stimu- 
lative tax  reductions  voted  this  year. 

All  this  would  cost  money,  but  putting 
people  back  to  work  would  also  increase 
Government  revenues,  since  each  1  percent 
of  unemployment  now  adds  about  $16  billion 
to  the  Federal  deficit.  If.  nevertheless,  an- 
other Inflationary  cycle  gets  underway,  it 
can  be  dealt  with  by  firm  and  effective  wage 
and  price  controls.  As  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth  has  pointed  out  In  his  new  book, 
"Money,"  even  the  half-hearted  Nixon  price 
controls  of  1971-72  succeeded  "in  something 
between  moderate  and  remarkable  measiire,'" 
while  the  dismantling  of  them  in  1973  pro- 
duced a  9  percent  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living  and  an  18  percent  Increase  in  whole- 
sale prices. 

Holding  down  Inflation  by  holding  up  un- 
employment is  too  painful  and  costly  in  both 
human  and  economic  terms.  Attacking  un- 
employment, the  clear  and  present  danger, 
wbUe  controlling  wages  and  prices  as  neces- 
sary, has  at  least  the  advantage  of  action 
on  one  front  rather  than  paralysis  on  two; 
and  since  It  is  a  policy  that  has  worked  rea- 
sonably well  in  wartime,  why  not  give  it  a 
chance  In  peace? 


NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  SERIES  ON 
SCHOOL  VIOLENCE  MERITS  AT- 
TENTION OP  THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 


or  Nrw   YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
began  a  three-part  series  entitled  "Our 
Violent  Schools,"  discussing  the  problem 
of  school  violence  and  vandalism  in  the 
city's  schools.  As  we  are  all  aware  the 
problem  Is  by  no  means  limited  to  New 
York,  but  In  many  ways  this  series  Is 
important  for  all  Members  to  be  aware 
of  the  components  of  the  problem. 

The  first  article,  which  will  Immediate- 
ly follow  my  remarks,  portrays  in  very 
graphic  terms  how  the  traditional  "three 
R's"  of  school  have  been  replaced  by  the 
new  "three  R's,  robbing,  rumbling,  and 
rampaging."  This  transformation  has 
not  only  deteriorated  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation but  in  more  serious  terms  has 
made  our  schools  extensions  of  our 
streets,  with  all  the  inherent  problems. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
conducted  hearings  into  this  national 
problem.  School  crimes  have  increased 
dramatically  In  the  past  decade,  and 
school  vandalism  Is  estimated  to  cost 
this  Nation  as  much  as  $700  million  an- 
nually. Testimony  in  the  House  hearings 
held  this  past  summer  was  received  from 
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several  big  city  school  offlcials  familiar 
with  school  violence.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  two  biggest  causes  for  the  in- 
crease In  school  crime  has  been  inade- 
quate school  security  and  the  failure  of 
school  offlcials  to  report  all  instances  of 
school  violence,  practices  which  in  New 
York  City  result  in  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  all  school  crimes  going  unre- 
ported to  authorities. 

It  is  more  urgent  than  ever  that  Con- 
gress address  itself  in  an  affirmative 
manner  to  this  important  national  con- 
cern. I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  to  provide  local  school  dis- 
tricts with  funds  to  Implement  new 
school  security  systems.  These  would  In- 
clude the  Installation  of  new  antlcrime 
equipment  and  the  hiring  and  training 
of  school  safety  officers.  The  funds  un- 
der this  bill  would  be  contingent  on  local 
school  offlcials  implementing  specfflc 
guidelines  under  which  they  would  be 
required  to  report  all  Instances  of  crime 
I  call  these  articles  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
serve  to  propel  the  Congress  into  action. 
The  safety  of  our  students  and  faculty 
in  schools  must  be  assured.  School  vio- 
lence must  be  removed  from  the  curricu- 
lum of  schools  in  America. 

The  News  article  follows: 
The  Three   "R'S:    Robbing,  Rumbling,  and 
Rampaging 
(By  JudsonHand) 
At  10  a.m.  on  a  recent  Friday  morning 
Victor  H.  Cohen  was  teaching  a  math  class 
at  Junior  High  School  294  in  Brooklyn  when 
be  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  a  tardy 
student. 

Cohen  opened  the  door  and,  looking  out 
into  the  hallway,  saw  a  stack  of  dollar  bills. 
He  left  the  classroom  to  investigate  and 
suddenly  found  himself  facing  a  btirly  youth 
he  had  never  seen  before.  Without  warning 
the  youth  sliigged  him  hard  In  the  neck,  then 
in  the  head. 

Cohen  began  swinging  at  the  young  thug 
In  what  he  later  described  as  "a  fight  for  my 
life."  When  he  began  winning  the  fight  a 
youth  who  was  loitering  In  the  hallway 
Joined  the  fray. 

Finally,  Cohen  managed  to  wrestle  his  way 
clear  of  the  two  thugs  and  fied.  Whten  he  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  the  fight,  the  money 
was  gone  and  so  were  his  attackers.  He  never 
found  out  who  the  youths  were  or  why  they 
had  put  the  money  on  the  fioor.  Injiued  and 
shattered  by  the  experience,  Cohen  requested 
and  received  a  transfer  to  another  school. 

Cohen's  ordeal  was,  sadly  enough  rather 
commonplace.  It  was  only  one  of  many  such 
Incidents  in  the  increasing  tide  of  violence 
which  is  sweeping  through  the  city's  public 
school  system. 

AN    ALL   TIMB    HIGH 

PoUce  department  statistics  show  that  last 
year  there  were  more  than  12.400  crimes 
committed  in  schools  or  on  school  property. 
The  year  before,  fewer  than  10,000  such 
crimes  were  reported — and  that  was  an  all 
time  high. 

Some  acts  of  random  school  violence  this 
autiimn: 

Sandy  Comlnsky,  an  art  teacher,  was 
robbed  in  her  classroom  and  locked  in  a 
back  room.  A  little  over  a  week  later,  she  felt 
a  knife  at  her  throat  and  heard  a  voice  de- 
manding her  money  as  she  sat  in  her  car 
in  front  of  the  school.  When  the  robber  left,  . 
she  found  she  had  been  badly  cut. 

A  group  of  students  walked  Into  Rebecca 
Staton's  classroom  at  Boys  and  Girls'  High 
School  In  Brooklyn  during  a  science  lecture 
and  Smashed  her  demonstration  equipment. 
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on  another  occasion,  Intruders  in  her  class- 
room threatened  her  with  a  knife. 

A  robber  walked  into  a  class  at  Public 
School  181  in  Brooklyn  and,  telling  the 
teacher  he  had  a  knife  under  his  shirt,  In- 
structed her  to  give  him  her  money  with- 
out alarming  the  students.  He  then  forced 
her  to  call  another  teacher  from  her  class- 
room. After  robbing  the  second  teacher,  he 
forced  the  two  teachers  to  escort  him  down 
the  hall  to  the  front  door. 

Reported  Incidents,  however,  frightening 
though  they  may  be,  do  not  tell  the  whole 
stor>'  of  violence  in  the  schools.  Thousands  of 
youngsters,  for  example,  are  robbed  by  other 
students  of  their  lunch  money  but  do  not 
report  the  rip-offs  because  they  are  afraid  of 
retaliations.  And,  at  some  schools,  violent  in- 
cidents are  hushed  up,  when  possible,  to  pre- 
vent the  school  from  acquiring  a  bad  name. 

"You  see  every  kind  of  crime  you  can 
Imagine  in  the  schools  today."  reports  Ed 
Mulr,  school  safety  representative  for  the 
United  Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  Board 
of  Education.  "Beatings,  knifings,  sexual  as- 
saults, extortions,  you  name  It.  A  kid  can  buy 
dope  or  a  lethtd  weapon  at  many  high 
schools." 

Indeed,  the  deans  of  many  high  schools 
have  locked  up  In  their  offices  boxes  with 
collections  of  such  weapons.  Including  zip 
gans,  walking  sticks  with  pointed  metal  ends, 
knives  and  sundry  other  weapons.  Including 
chains  and  clubs. 

The  rise  In  school  violence  follows  a  trend 
towards  more  youth  crime  In  general.  Juve- 
nile arrest  statistics  show  that  19  youths 
were  arrested  for  murder  In  1970  and  77  In 
1974.  During  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
rapes  by  Juveniles  Jumped  from  99  to  261; 
the  number  of  robberies  from  3,013  to  4,765 
and  the  niunber  of  assaults  from  789  to  1,312. 

Undoubtedly,  layoffs  In  the  school  system 
since  the  city's  budget  crisis  have  also  played 
an  Important  part  in  the  rising  violence.  The 
security  guard  force  in  the  schools  have  been 
cut  In  half.  Teachers  have  less  time  for  prob- 
lem kids.  Special  programs  for  kids  who  do 
not  fit  Into  regular  programs  have  been  cut 
drastically. 

"IT'S   JT7ST   STARTING" 

So  far  this  school  year.  Mulr  reports,  186 
assaults  have  been  reported  against  teachers. 
During  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
only  10  had  been  reported.  "It's  Just  start- 
ing," commented  Mulr.  "I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  assault  figures  will  rise  dramatically  again 
this  year." 

Susan  Hutchner,  a  perky  elementary  school 
teacher  In  her  20s,  was  attempting  to  break 
up  a  squabble  between  two  third  graders  In 
a  classroom  when  one  of  them,  a  husky  little 
boy,  cracked  her  over  the  band  with  a  ruler. 
When  she  grabbed  the  ruler,  the  boy  rose 
from  his  seat  cursing  and  pushed  her  hard 
against  a  metal  chalk  tray.  As  a  result,  two 
of  Susan's  vertebrae  were  cracked  and  she 
has  been  bed-ridden  for  months.  Including 
two  weeks  at  Moimt  Sinai  Hospital  in  trac- 
tion. 

Many  teachers  come  up  with  bruised  shins 
from  attacks  by  hard-kicking  first  graders. 
Some  kindergarten  teachers  have  to  take 
tetanus  shots  when  they  are  bitten  by  pupils. 

Much  of  the  worst  violence,  however,  is 
committed  by  outsiders  who  enter  schools  al- 
most at  will — stealing,  disrupting  and,  fre- 
quently, attacking  anyone  who  tries  to  Bbop 
them. 

"We  can't  make  the  school  doors  absolutely 
secure  because  of  fire  laws,"  explains  Carl 
Irish,  chief  of  security  for  the  school  system. 
"Kids  open  them  from  the  inside  and  In- 
truders get  In." 

Not  all  the  Intruders  are  neighborhood 
toughs  or  addicts  out  to  raise  the  money  for 
a  fix.  Many  are  kids  playing  hooky. 

OTJR    VIOLENT    SCHOOLS 

On  any  given  day,  up  to  200,000  of  th« 
city's  1.1  million  students  may  cut  school, 
says  Philip  Kaplan,  who  works  In  the  school 
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system's  Bureau  of  Attendance.  And  with 
recent  layoffs,  there  Just  aren't  enough  tru- 
ant ofiBcers  left  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

These  truants  loiter  In  the  streets,  in  parks 
or  m  department  stores.  They  hang  out  at 
subway,  stops,  often  looking  for  trouble. 
Sooner  or  later,  many  of  them  gravitate  to 
schoolyards,  or  sneak  into  school  hallways, 
where  they  disrupt  classes,  terrorize  students 
and  teachers  and  steal  everything  In  sight — 
including  purses  slung  around  the  shoulders 
of  teachers,  typewriters  and  food  from  school 
refrigerators,  which  they  sell  to  unscrupu- 
lous grocers.  / 

Overcrowding  also  contributes  to  the  vio- 
lence. Although  some  school  officials  may 
think  that  UPP  President  Albert  Shanker's 
estimate  that  there  are  at  least  17,719  over- 
crowded classrooms  in  the  city  is  a  high, 
there's  no  doubt  that  the  schoolrooms  are 
bulging  with  too  many  kids. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  kids  have  to  go  to 
schools  on  double  sessions  and,  with  the  over- 
crowding, it's  easy  for  Intruders  to  mingle 
with  groups  of  students  and  wander  unde- 
tected through  the  hallways.  Fights  break 
out  in  passageways  Jammed  with  students 
Jostling  each  other. 

Racial  tensions,  too,  cause  violence.  At 
New  Utrecht  High  School,  which  Is  about 
80%  white,  cops  are  frequently  stationed  In 
the  school  when  racial  flare-ups  are  feared 
and  some  days  the  sidewalk  leading  to  the 
elevated  train  stop  Is  lined  with  policemen 
to  protect  black  kids.  This  year,  there  have 
been  fights  between  white  and  black  youths 
and  a  washroom  fight  between  black  and 
white  girls. 

The  violence  is  spreading  even  to  schools 
In  upper-middle  class  areas.  For  example,  a 
teacher  In  a  Junior  high  school  In  Bayslde. 
Queens  required  medical  attention  after  he 
was  kicked  hard  in  the  groin  by  a  girl  stu- 
dent in  the  lunch  room. 

Peter  Beeler,  a  social  science  teacher  at 
Boys  and  Girls  High  School  summed  up  the 
attitude  of  many  of  his  colleagues  when  he 
complained:  "We're  demoralized.  It's  Impos- 
sible to  teach  in  these  conditions." 


THE  CONSUMER  LOSES  AGAIN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  passed  the  most  monu- 
mental piece  of  consumer  legislation  that 
has  ever  been  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  legislation  was  given  the  most 
careful  consideration  and  was  the  cul- 
mination of  many  years  of  study,  hear- 
ings, and  hard  work  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Its  final  enactment 
is  essential  if  the  interests  of  consumers 
are  to  be  properly  represented  before  the 
Federal  agencies. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  did  not  pass 
with  the  margin  that  will  be  needed  if 
the  President  carries  out  his  promise  to 
veto  it.  That  would  be  truly  Ironic  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  as  Representative 
Ford  he  supported  virtually  Identical  leg- 
islation as  a  Member  of  the  House  dur- 
ing the  93d  Congress. 

The  urgent  need  for  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  was  expressed  ex- 
tremely well  by  an  editorial  in  the  No- 
vember 11.  1975.  Long  Island  Press.  That 
editorial  pointed  out  that  the  "sole  fimc- 
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tion"  of  the  Consumer  Agency  "would  be 
to  act  as  an  ombudsman  for  consumers 
in  legal  proceedings  and  hearings  before 
Federal  departments  and  agencies." 

As  evidence  of  the  need  for  such  an 
agency,  the  Long  Island  Press  editors 
noted  that  on  the  same  day  the  bill 
passed  the  House  a  congressional  study 
was  released  showing  that — 

More  than  half  oi  the  people  named  to 
nine  regulatory  sgenclee  since  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  office  came  from  the  very 
industries  they  were  supposed  to  regulate. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thz  Consxtmkb  Loses  Again 

Legislation  to  create  a  badly  needed  federal 
consumer  protection  agency  has  passed  both 
houses  of  Congress.  But  It  squeaked  by  with 
only  nine  votes  in  the  House.  That's  a  mar- 
gin much  too  small  to  overcome  President 
Ford's  promised  veto. 

Ironically,  earlier  on  the  same  day  the  bill 
passed  the  House,  an  unusual  Joint  hearing 
by  Senate  and  Hoiise  conamlttees  heard  the 
results  of  a  study  of  nine  federal  regulatory 
agencies.  The  conclusion  should  have  curled 
some  hair  on  Capitol  HUl,  but  obviously 
didn't. 

To  show  how  much  a  watchdog  committee 
Is  needed  to  monitor  the  government  on  be- 
half of  the  consumer,  the  study  disclosed 
that  more  than  half  of  the  people  named  to 
nine  regulatory  agencies  since  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  office  came  from  the  very 
Industries  they  were  supposed  to  regulate. 

Victor  H.  Kramer,  law  professor  at  George- 
town University — a  member  of  the  study 
team — laid  It  on  the  line.  "Partisan  political 
considerations  dominate  the  selection  of  reg- 
ulators to  an  alarming  extent,"  he  said. 
"Alarming  In  that  other  factors — such  as 
competence,  experience  and  even,  on  occa- 
sion, regulatory  phUoeopby — are  only  second- 
ary factors." 

That's  true,  unfortunately.  Also  unfortu- 
nate and  ominous — ^Is  that  whUe  President 
Ford  claims  reform  of  regulatory  agencies  Is 
one  of  his  major  goals,  the  White  House  de- 
clined a  congressional  invitation  to  partici- 
pate In  the  hearing. 

One  would  think  Judging  by  the  adminis- 
tration's opposition  to  this  bill,  that  the  pro- 
posed consumer  protection  agency  would  do 
no  more  than  add  to  the  biireaucracy  and 
poke  new  official  noses  into  the  nation's  busi- 
ness community.  Not  so.  Its  sole  function 
would  be  to'  act  as  an  ombudsman  for  con- 
sumers In  legal  proceedings  and  hearings 
before  federal  departments  and  agencies. 

There  seems  to  be  almost  no  hope  that 
President  Ford,  who  as  a  congressman  from 
Michigan  supported  simUar  legislation  four 
years  ago,  wUl  sign  this  bill  into  law,  or  that 
Congress  wUl  override  his  veto.  That's 
shameful.  Those  responsible  should  be  kept 
In  mind  during  Campaign  '76. 


SHANGHAI  DOCKS  AND  RAILWAYS 
CLOSED  BY  STRIKES 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OP   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  led  to  believe  by  certain 
naive  visitors  and  others  who  sympathiz* 
with  Mao  Tse-tung  that  everyone  if 
happily  at  work  in  Communist  China. 
These  persons  always  tell  us  that  Com- 
munist China  appears  to  have  solved 
nearly  all  the  problems  that  bedevil  our 
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society.  Well,  not  quite.  It  turns  out 
Would  you  believe  that  labor  unrest  lias 
hit  Conmiunist  China?  It  seems  that 
some  Chinese  workers  feel  they  need 
higher  wages  and  better  working  con- 
ditions. The  news  item  from  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  of 'November  6,  1975, 
f  oUows : 

[Prom   The   Dally   Telegraph,    November    6. 

19751 

Shanghai  Docks  and  Railways  Closed  by 

Strikes 

Dockers  and  railway  workers  In  Shanghai, 
the  worlds  most  densely  populated  city,  have 
gone  on  strike  In  the  last  few  months  for 
higher  wages  and  better  working  conditions. 

Western  Journalists  who  accompanied  Herr 
Schmidt,  West  German  Chancellor,  to  China 
last  week  reported  that  four  strikes  closed 
the  main  dockyards  and  railway  stations-. 

The  labour  unrest  was  believed  to  be  the 
reason  why  Herr  Schmidt's  visit  to  Shanghai 
was  cancelled. 

He  was  taken  instead  to  Urumchl,  China's 
remote  western  area  near  the  Lop  Niu-  nuclear 
site. 

Official  Chinese  sources  have  said  the  la- 
bour unrest  was  due  to  the  faUure  of  Com- 
munist party  officials  to  "share  in  the  man- 
ual work  of  the  masses." 
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BALBOA  HOSPITAL  .  . 
GROWN 


AS  IT'S 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Balboa  Hospital  .  .  .  Ab  It's  Obowk — The 

Sprawling  Medical  Complkx  Began  Back 

in  1915  AS  A  Tent  City  Established  by  thb 

Marines 


egalitakian  wage 
But  It  was  known  that  there  had  been 
"worker  trouble",  with  former  Red  Guards, 
now  Radicals,  opposing  the  eight-grade  wage 
scale  endorsed  by  the  Constitution  and  de- 
manding immediate  moves  towards  an  egali- 
tarian wage. 

Many  older  workers,  however,  were  de- 
manding 'more  co-operation"  from  the 
higher-paid  cadres— which  is  a  round-about 
Chinese  way  of  demanding  higher  wages  and 
better  working  conditions. 

Reports  that  labour  troubles  had  spread  to 
a  score  of  large  industrial  plants  In  Shanghai 
last  March  were  followed  by  official  "leaks" 
that  Wang  Hung  wen,  had  been  sent  back  to 
his  home  town  to  restore  order. 

Wang.  39.  Is  the  "whlz-kld"  who  became 
third  in  tlie  Communist  party  hlerardhy  after 
Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Premier  Chou 
En-lal. 

He  has  not  apparently  been  completely 
succeasful  in  his  clean-up,  although  It  Is  to 
his  credit  that  the  troubles  have  not  so  far 
spread  to  the  light  Industry  or  passentrer 
transport.  '  f  b 

But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  fulfilled 
Chairman  Mao's  expectations. 

Whereas  Wang  used  to  sit  with  Mao  when 
he  received  foreign  heads  of  State,  his  place 
has  now  been  taken  by  Teng  Hslao-plng,  vice 
premier,  and  he  now  appears  to  have  been  de- 
moted to  the  position  of  regional  leader  In 
China's  most  Important  commercial  city. 

Reporte  suggest  that  Teng  is  now  in  full 
control  of  the  state  bureaucracy  and  for  the 
moment  the  party  machinery. 

The  Radical  Left  are  out  of  the  UmeUght, 
largely  because  Chang  Chun-cljlao  seems  to 
have  moved  towards  the  moderates  on  the 
partjr-s  Standing  Committee. 

But  Madame  Chiang  Chlng.  Mao's  wife,  re- 
mains active  In  the  Radical  cause,  supported 
by  the  theoretician  Yao  Wen-yuan,  who 
opens  the  Radical  campaigns  even  If  he  can- 
not sustain  them. 

Teng  is  supported  by  Chen  Hsl-Uen,  who 
conunands  the  key  Peking  military  region, 
and  Wang  Tung-hslng  is  now  In  chante  of 
public  security. 

Although  this  powerful  triumvirate  Is 
keeping  the  Radicals  at  bay,  moderate  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee  are  worrying 
about  Shanghai  and  "regionalism"  as  well  a« 
the  posslbUlty  of  pro-Soviet  revisionism  In 
the  armed  forces  after  the  death  of  Mao  and 
Chou. 


(By  Joseph  John  Trento) 

No  President  ever  stayed  at  Balboa  Naval 
Hospital.      .^ 

No  Important  general  ever  recovered  from 
war  wounds  at  Balboa. 

No  great  admiral  ever  sailed  his  fleet  Into 
San  Diego  harbor  and  then  was  taken  to 
Balboa. 

Balboa  has  none  of  the  glory  of  a  Trlpler 
or  a  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  Balboa's  special 
place  In  the  American  military  tradition  is 
in  the  hefirt  of  the  average  naval  man  who 
was  mended  back  to  health  at  Balboa. 

Balboa  has  healed  many  more  military 
men  than  any  other  medical  facility  in  the 
world.  More  sailors,  Seabees,  POWs  and  offi- 
cers have  come  through  its  doors  than  any 
other  medical  center  in  history. 

"Without  Balboa,  God  -only  knows  how 
many  more  we  would  have  lost,"  James  Por- 
restal.  Secretary  of  Navy  under  Roosevelt, 
said  toward  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific. They  were  not  empty  comments,  the 
Balboa  Hospital,  which  started  out  as  a  tent 
city  in  1914  grew  and  grew,  has  seen  it  all. 

For  reporters,  most  military  ho^ltals  are 
goldmines.  If  no  one  famous  is  around,  then 
there  are  usually  people  who  assisted  the 
famous.  In  other  words,  you  can  always  find 
an  angle  at  a  naval  hospital.  But  at  Balboa 
that  Is  not  quite  the  case.  The  "ant.e"  of 
famous,  or  those  who  served  the  famoxis,  is 
not  to  be  found. 

In  fact  it  Is  amazing  that  such  a  success- 
fully huge  facility  has  healed  so  few  big 
names. 

The  men  and  women  who  come  to  San 
Diego  for  medical  help  fight  the  wars,  not 
run  them. 

The  people  who  come  to  Balboa  are  men 
like  Dieter  Dengler.  Who's  Dieter  Dengler 
you  ask?  Dengler  was  the  only  American  to 
escape  from  a  POW  camp  in  North  Vietnam 
— an  act  of  heroism  that  brought  Dengler 
the  Navy  Cross,  but  nonetheless  an  act  most 
Americans  have  forgotten. 

Dengler,  like  the  more  than  million  men 
and  women  treated  at  Balboa,  have  faded 
from  the  American  memory.  Officially  known 
as  the  Naval  Regional  Medical  Center,  Bal- 
boa Hospital  cares  only  for  the  unfamous. 

The  hospital's  slogan,  "Men  as  well  as 
ships  need  a  haven  for  repair,"  is  not  a 
cliche.  The  largest  medical  complex  con- 
nected with  the  mUitary  of  any  nation,  sprawl 
over  the  hills  of  urban  San  Diego. 

■nie  hospital  overlooks  the  high-rise  build- 
ings and  the  blue  waters  of  San  Diego.  The 
arch  of  the  bridge  that  leads  to  Coronado  and 
North  Island  Naval  Air  Station  is  something 
that  a  patient  can  concentrate  on  as  he 
reaches  back  In  his  mind  to  try  and  find  a 
time  when  he  had  legs  or  when  war  was  some- 
thing he  played  at. 

The  Marines  were  at  Balboa  Hospital  first 
But  then  the  lush  foothUls  were  bare.  Colonel 
Joseph  Pendleton  moved  the  Second  Bat- 
talion of  Marines  under  his  command  from 
North  Island,  across  the  harbor,  to  the 
Balboa  Park  area. 

The  Marines  set  up  a  field  hospital  at  In- 
spiration Point.  World  War  I  saw  the  tent 
city  sprawl  Into  a  naval  training  center   By 
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the  end  of  WW  I,  patients  numbering  800 

were   recovering — and   sometimes   dying in 

tents  along  the  brown  hUIs  overlooking  Ban 
Diego. 

In  1919  Balboa  was  officially  designated  a 
Naval  Hospital  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
In  the  '208  with  North  Island,  the  Marine 
Corps  Recruit  Depot  and  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Center  In  full  operation,  the  hospital 
did  a  brisk  business  In  broken  Jaws,  cuts 
and  other  liberty-related  injuries. 

San  Diego  was  so  dependent  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  Balboa  that  the  city  donated  an- 
other. 17  acres  to  the  Navy  to  expand  the 
hospital.  Included  In  the  donation  was  In- 
spiration Point  which  offered  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  city.  Eastern  sailors  "purchased" 
Inspiration  Point  more  than  once  from  fast- 
buck  real  estate  salesmen. 

The  first  hospital  buildings  went  up  in  the 
early  19208.  costing  more  than  $1  mUllon 
Capt.  H.  C.  Curl  was  the  faculties  first  com- 
manding officer.  While  the  first  permanent 
buildings  were  designed  for  300  patients,  the 
dally  census  of  those  years  showed  an  averaee 
patient  load  of  400. 

By  the  mid  1920s,  another  500  beds  were 
added  to  the  hospital.  Despite  the  Increased 
capacity,  the  hospital  was  still  overcrowded 
because  of  the  growth  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  So 
the  city  gave  more  land  and  further  expan- 
sion was  under  way. 

In  1927  the  hospital  had  Civil  War  veterans 
and  Spanish  American  War  veterans,  as  well 
as  men  from  World  War  I,  under  treatment 
By  1930  the  hospital  had  1,000  beds— and  was 
still  overcrowded. 

In  the  'SOs,  the  hospital  opened  Its  doors 
to  members  of  the  CivUlan  Conservation 
Corps.  The  Hospital  Corpsman  School,  opened 
in  the  late  19208,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
legendary  quality  of  health  care  available  at 
Balboa. 

By  World  War  n,  137,460  corpsman  served 
the  Navy,  Marines  and  Infantry.  The  school 
graduated  14.907  In  1945  alone.  By  the  end 
of  the  Korean  Conflict,  15  of  those  graduates 
received  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor 
Many,  sadly,  were  given  posthumously 

During  World  War  II.  San  Diego  donated 
another  55  acres  of  land  to  the  hospital  As 
the  war  progressed  It  was  obvious  that  the 
66-buUdlngs.  1.400-capaclty  hospital  was  not 
big  enough  for  the  sick  and  Injured. 

The  Navy  took  possession  of  the  museums 
of  Balboa  Park.  In  tents  ...  in  ornate  buUd- 
Ings.  the  sick  and  the  wounded  were  cared 
for. 

The  Navy  did  not  relinquish  these  build- 
ings untU  three  years  after  the  war  was 
over.  The  Museum  of  Man  housed  759  pa- 
tients alone,  while  other  museums  and  build- 
ings were  used  as  beds,  dorms,  and  offices. 
Some  30,000  corpsman  were  trained  at  the 
faculties  during  the  war.  The  commandeered 
buUdlngs  gave  Balboa  a  capacity  of  12.000. 

On  Dec.  27,  1944.  12,068  patients  were  being 
cared  for  at  Balboa.  Tents  had  sprung  up  In 
guUeys  and  wherever  else  possible 

Rear  Adm.  Horace  Warden,  who  spent  10 
months  at  Balboa  during  the  war  and  who 
In  the  '60s  and  '70s  would  run  it,  remem- 
bered of  the  war:  "One  day  we  admitted 
1.600  new  patients  In  an  eight-hour  period; 
a  convoy  had  come  in  from  the  Pacific." 

Prom  Dec.  7  to  VJ  day  in  August,  1945, 
Balboa  cared  for  172.000  sick  and  wounded. 
By  the  end  of  the  war  the  facilities  Included 
241  buUdlngs  oil  247  acres. 

As  the  war  ended  for  the  American  people, 
Its  ravages  continued  at  Balboa.  The  sick 
and  wounded  took  three  years  to  recover  in 
enough  numbers  to  allow  Balboa  to  return 
San  Diego's  cultural  facilities  to  the  city. 

As  the  1950s  began,  Balboa  was  beginning 
to  serve  the  350.000  active  mUltary  famUles 
of  Southern  California.  Medical  training, 
residency  and  other  programs  were  under 
way  when  once  again  the  faculty  faced  90,000 
casualties — this  time  from  Korea. 
Now  the  hospital  was  up  to  handling  these 
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numbers,  and  Korea  was  bandied  without 
the  retaking  of  museums  of  San  Diego. 

Few  realized  that  years  later  the  newest 
victims  of  the  troubles  In  Korea  would  come 
calling  at  Balboa.  On  Dec.  15,  1968,  the  men 
of  the  spyship  Pt^blo  came  home  from  Ko- 
rean captivity.  They  were  sent  to  Balboa, 
where  all  82  men  were  debriefed  and  treated. 

In  the  mld-50s,  another  1,000  beds  were 
added.  A  buUdlng  caUed  "The  Gray  Ghost,' 
buUt  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War,  houses 
most  of  these  beds.  This  buUdlng  was  de- 
signed to  survive  all  but  a  direct  hit  In  an 
atomic  attack.  The  first  three  stories  of  the 
building  are  underground  and  self-sufficient. 

WhUe  the  faculty  has  nuclear  decontami- 
nation facilities  and  could  treat  1,000  casual- 
ties In  a  24-hour  period,  the  Navy  admits 
that  a  medium-size  H-bomb  could  destroy 
the  hospital  and  evei;ythlng  within  15  miles 
of  it  in  one  blast.  This  Is  especially  Ironic 
considering  that  aU  major  naval  facilities  In 
San  Diego  are  within^ a  10-mUe  radius  of 
Balboa. 

Despite  the  growth  of  the  '50s.  It  was  not 
untU  the  mid-1960s  that  Balboa  was  to  treat 
men  In  war  again.  This  time  the  war  was  In 
Asia.  Balboa  once  again  became  the  scene  of 
legless  men,  and  large  orders  for  metal  cas- 
kets were  sent  back  to  the  Pentagon. 

Air  evacuation  would  bring  men  from  the 
battlefields  to  Balboa  In  30  hours.  In  the  10 
years  between  July  1965  and  March,  1975, 
272-273  patients  were  treated — ^the  majority 
from  the  Vietnam  War.  The  entire  war  had 
only  350,000  Americans  wounded,  so  once 
again  Balboa  cared  for  its  share  and  more. 

The  stucco  buUdlngs,  the  history  of  Bal- 
bqa — aU  reflect  an  America  naval  tradition 
that  has  spanned  four  wars  and  countless 
crises  and  Incidents. 

A  few  years  ago  the  crowded  conditions  at 
the  hospital  finally  caught  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  proposals  were  afoot  to  move 
the  facility  to  another  section  of  San  Diego, 
the  history  of  the  world's  largest  military 
medical  complex  may  end  at  Inspiration 
Point  within  a  few  years.  Chances  are  that 
this  Balboa  Hospital  will  not  see  another 
major  war. 

There  are  moves  In  Congress  and  locally  to 
see  to  It  that  Balboa  buUds  a  newer  single 
high-rise  facility  at  the  current  site,  but 
where  would  the  current  crop  of  patients  be 
handled  during  demolition  and  construction? 

Today  the  hospital  has  an  atmosphere  like 
a  great  university.  Balboa  Is  so  far-reaching 
that  It  includes  all  the  amenities,  ranging 
from  a  golf  course  to  a  bowling  alley. 

The  staff  Includes  460  medical  officers,  24 
dental  officers,  92  medical  service  corps  officers 
and  252  nurse  corps  officers. 

To  keep  Balboa  running  smoothly  are  an- 
other 1,000  medical  corpsmen  and  1,032  clvU- 
lan  personnel.  The  current  capacity  Is  a  mod- 
est 2,300  beds.  That  Is  modest  only  compared 
to  World  War  II  figures.  Compared  to  most 
hospitals  of  today.  Balboa  Is  a  giant. 

How  big  Is  big?  In  1974  Balboa  x-rayed 
770,929  parts  of  the  human  anatomy  and 
filled  2.075,111  prescriptions.  On  the  less 
critical  level  of  health  care,  27  face  lifts.  76 
breast  enlargements  and  19  breast  reductions 
are  in  Balboa's  log  for  that  year. 

It  turned  out  that  1973  wsts  the  best  year 
for  Balboa — as  for  fame.  The  POWs  came 
back  to  Balboa  first.  Among  the  returnees 
was  James  Stockdale.  now  a  rear  admiral, 
who  had  been  a  prisoner  from  1965-1973.  He 
said  of  the  homecoming  at  Balboa:  "It  was 
wonderful,  the  care  was  Just  great.  They 
even  had  news  summaries  waiting  for  us  to 
make  certain  we  were  up  to  date." 

Rear  Adm.  W.  P.  Arentzen,  hospital's  18th 
commanding  officer,  sees  the  No.  1  priority 
at  Balboa  as  getting  a  new  facility. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  a  new 
one.  The  present  plant  Is  so  spread  out  that  it 
is  not  efficient.  The  outpatient  clinics  are 
all  over  the  place  and  security  Is  a  night- 
mare. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  last  time  I  talked  with  the  local 
congressmen  Involved  In  a  new  hospital,  they 
told  me  to  make  plans  to  rebuild  at  this  lo- 
cation. This  could  be  done  only  if  the  plans 
would  not  be  too  expensive.  In  the  meantime, 
we  wiU  keep  our  close  ties  with  local  medi- 
cal schools  In  the  area  and  try  to  update. 
God  knows,  we  have  to  be  ready." 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  WORLD  FOOD 
CRISIS— XI:  RAMIFICATIONS  OP 
HUNGER 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  key  subjects  that  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  World  Food  Crisis  Sym- 
posium at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
April  1  and  2  were:  First,  U.S.  interna- 
tional policy  on  providing  food  to  hungry 
people;  and,  second,  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  world  food  crisis  and  the  world 
energy  crisis.  Brennon  Jones  of  "Bread 
for  the  World,"  a  citizen's  movement  on 
hunger,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Simon  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky's  Political  Sci- 
ence Department  made  the  following 
perceptive  comments. 

Dr.  Simon.  Mr.  Jones  is  Staff  Associate 
with  an  organization  known  as  Bread  for 
the  World,  working  on  policy  and  issue  in- 
terpretation. He  served  for  two  years  in 
South  Viet  Nam  as  a  photographer-Joxirnallst 
for  Church  World  Service  wjvlch  is  a  relief 
agency  and  hence  has  a  great' deal  of  experi- 
ence in  problems  of  relief,  administration 
and  hunger.  He  has  also  done  broadcast  re- 
search for  CBS  news  on  Indochina.  In  this 
country,  he  has  worked  on  low-Income 
bousing  development  with  the  black  com- 
munity, particiUarly  In  Harlem,  and  he  has 
recently  worked  on  the  film,  "Hearts  and 
Minds,"  which  is  about  the  effect  of  the 
Viet  Nam  War  on  American  veterans.  Some 
of  you  who  subscribe  to  the  New  York  Times 
may  have  seen  a  very  interesting  review  of 
that  film  that  appeared  about  two  weeks 
ago  in  the  Sunday  Arts  and  Leisure  Sec- 
tion. The  author  of  that  review  referred  to 
"Hearts  and  Minds"  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  films  to  come  out  of  the  movie  In- 
dustry In  quite  some  time.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Indo-chlna  MobUe  Education 
Project,  Mr.  Jones  has  spoken  to  colleges,  and 
churches  throughout  the  United  States  about 
American  Involvement  in  Indochina.  So,  with 
that  as  an  Introduction,  let  me  give  you  Mr. 
Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  I'd  like  to  start  by  telUng  you 
a  little  about  Bread  for  the  World.  We  are 
a  citizen's  movement  on  hunger.  We  provide 
Information  on  Issues  and  legislation  dealing 
with  world  and  domestic  hunger  and  then 
try  to  get  the  Information  to  a  movement 
of  people  like  yourselves  who  will  effect 
policy  changes. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  an  overall  na- 
tional food  policy.  We  have  heard  some  good 
things  about  programs  that  we  need,  about 
food  and  developmental  assistance  programs, 
but  I  don't  think  It  can  be  done  In  a  vacuum. 
We  have  a  tradition  of  giving  food  assistance 
that  goes  back  to  the  first  World  War  when 
Hoover  was  apptolnted  by  President  WUson 
to  direct  food  relief  to  Europe,  Americans 
were  asked  by  their  leaders  to  respond  to 
cut  back  on  their  consumption,  and  do 
things  to  provide  food  for  the  hungry  quick- 
ly. Again,  In  1947,  after  the  second  World 
War,  Truman  called  for  a  food  assistance  pro- 
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gram  for  E^irope.  In  a  newsletter  we  ran  a 
Uttle  whUe  ago.  It  says  (from  the  New  York 
Times,  Monday,  Oct.  6),  "Truman  calls  on 
nation  to  forgo  meat  Tuesdays,  poultry,  eggs 
Thursdays."  He  closed  the  distilleries  for  60^ 
days  to  supply  more  grain.  Now  my  res- 
son  for  mentioning  this  Is  that  though  we 
have  a  variety  of  programs  dealing  with  food 
assistance  and  helping  the  hungry,  we  don't 
have  a  national  policy.  There  is  proposed  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  development  of  a 
national  policy.  Probably  the  best  blU  is  Sen- 
ator Hatfield's  which  caUs  for  a  Food  Ad- 
ministrator— a  person  who  woiUd  have  a 
mandate  to  run  hunger  programs,  and  to  de- 
velop national  policies  both  for  domestic  and 
International  programs.  It  is  something  we 
support  because  we  see  the  need  for  that 
sort  of  leadership.  And  why  do  we  need  sucli 
leadership?  Well,  most  Americans  that  I  have 
met  whUe  traveling  and  talking  about  hun- 
ger are  wlUlng  to  sacrifice  to  aid  the  starv- 
ing. I  cite  the  example  of  a  poll  that  came 
out  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  Is  a  Harris  poU  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  New  York  Post.  "Public  wlUIng 
to  sacrifice  by  75%  to  23%."  The  American 
people  are  vrtlUng  to  go  without  meat  one  day 
a  week  in  order  to  send  more  food  abroad  to 
help  nations  with  food  shortages.  In  addi- 
tion, by  68%  to  23%  they  are  also  prepared  to 
cut  out  all  unessential  uses  of  fertUizer  here 
at  home.  I  mention  this  because  It  rn^ant 
that  leaders  need  to  be  led.  The  people  are 
ahead  of  the  leaders.  They  need  to  hear  from 
people  on  what  changes  should  come  about 
and  what  new  programs. 

I  want  to  focus  now  on  PI.  480,  the  Food 
for  Peace  Program.  Pi.  480  started  In  1954. 
During  the  last  two  decades  over  $23  bUllon 
worth  of  food  has  been  shipped  overseas. 
Now,  dtirlng  that  period,  we  have  to  remem- 
ber what  the  priorities  were.  We  gave  a  lot 
of  food.  And  we  helped  *  lot  of  hungry, 
people.  But  we  gave  the  food  (1)  because 
It  was  a  surplus  which  we  wanted  to  get  rid 
of,  (2)  because  It  stabUlzed  our  own  farm 
prices,  (3)  because  people  were  hungry  and 
It  was  a  good  reason. 

We  are  in  a  new  situation  now.  We  are  In 
an  era  of  scarcity.  In  eras  of  scarcity^  harder 
decisions  have  to  be  made.  Decisions  I  don't 
believe  were  made  during  the  last  two  de- 
cades because  we  didn't  need  to.  We  had 
enough  food.  But  when  we  have  a  scarcity  of 
food,  then  we  have  to  decide  who  gets  It 
first,  why  they  get  It.  Do  the  hungry  get  It? 
Or  do  the  political  Interest  countries  get  It? 
As  well  we  have  to  recognize  It  as  a  moral 
question.  No  more  a  question  of  charity  but 
a  question  of  Justice  that  we  are  all  humans 
on  one  planet  and  that  food  should  be  pro- 
vided for  aU. 

We  come  from  a  very  fortunate  country. 
We  have  resources  and  the  production  capac- 
ity to  provide  enough  food  for  ourselves  and 
much  of  the  worlds  What's  happened  in  the 
last  two  years  on  Pi.  460  Is  that  as  the 
supply  got  smaUer,  more  and  more  of  It  was 
going  to  security  Interest  countries — Viet 
Nam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Syria,  Egypt  and  CMle. 
The  best  example  was  in  1974,  70%  of  our 
'I^le  1  food  went  to  Indochina  and  to  those 
security  countries.  Congress  went  a  long  way 
In  remedying  that.  Last  year,  they  put  In  an 
amendment  which  said  that  no  more  than 
30%  of  the  food  could  go  to  countries  which 
weren't  on  the  list  of  those  most  seriotisly 
affected,  so  that  the  political  Interest  coun- 
tries could  get  no  more  than  30% .  What  hap- 
pened Is  that,  as  many  of  you  heard  last 
night  In  Mr.  CampbeU's  talk,  it  wasn't  untU 
February  of  this  year  that  the  food  level  for 
about  1975  was  finaUy  announced  after  3 
months  delay. 

At  the  Rome  conference,  there  was  a  call 
for  the  U.  S.  to  give  1,000,000  tons  of  food 
aid  Immediately.  It  was  a  chance  for  Ameri- 
can leadership  to  provide  food  as  an  Incen- 
tive for  other  countries  to  Increase  their 
supply.  But  the  U.  S.  didn't  and  we  didn't  for 
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sevenJ  reaaons.  One  of  thoM  reaaons  Is  that 
w*  wu»  daddlng  how  much  food  we  coiUd 
get  Into  th»t  ao%  category — the  political 
category,  the  food  tbat  wo\ild  go  tor  support- 
ing military  goremments.  Well,  for  three 
montba,  we  didn't  announce  our  food  aaslst- 
anoa  program.  At  the  flivt  of  March,  lees 
than  60%  of  the  food  was  on  the  boats  to  go 
to  other  ootintrles.  All  of  the  food  that  will 
go  to  political  Interest  countries  will  arrive 
but  not  all  of  the  food  will  get  to  the  other 
countries  which  need  It.  Not  all  the  Title  1 
food  will  get  to  India,  Bangladesh  and  other 
countries  until  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

PX.  480  will  be  reviewed  this  year,  prob- 
ably within  the  next  few  months.  I  have 
some  suggestions  for  things  that  might  be 
Included  in  the  program  so  it  is  a  more  effi- 
cient one.  The  first  is  that  hunger  sho\ild  be 
the  first  priority  of  the  program.  That  the 
food  should  be  directed  to  the  people  who 
■are  really  hungry  and  then  take  care  of  the 
political  interest  countries  later  after  the 
hungry  have  gotten  their  share.  There  should 
be  long  range  planning,  maybe  two  or  three 
years,  so  that  you  don't  have  the  problem 
that  happened  with  the  program  this  year — 
the  problem  of  India,  of  Bangladeah  not 
knowing  how  much  they  are  going  to  get,  of 
voluntary  agencies  not  knowing  when  It  is 
going  to  arrive  and  how  much  is  coming.  We 
should  make  a  conunltment  of  a  certain 
amount  each  year  that  we  are  willing  to  give. 
The  method  I  suggest  would  be  10%  of  our 
agricultural  conmiodity  exports.  That  would 
be  about  92.1  billion.  In  1964.  we  were  giv- 
ing 26%  of  our  agricultural  export  to  food 
for  peace.  In  1972.  we  were  giving  12%  of  our 
agricultural  export  to  food  for  peace.  We 
are  able  to  do  It  if  we  make  the  choice.  It 
Is  a  question  of  priorities! 

This  year's  budget  for  P.L.  480  is  about  $1.4 
billion.  We  are  spending  that  much  on  one 
Trident  submarine  this  year.  Well,  we  have 
to  make  these  choices.  The  question  Is  what 
are  our  priorities.  Also,  we  have  to  Integrate 
the  Pood  for  Peace  Program  so  that  the  co- 
ordinating and  the  decision  making  is  done 
by  someone  who  is  not  directly  Involved  with 
the  National  Security  Coimcll,  not  directly 
Involved  with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Bduget  but  as  a  person  whose  first  priority  la 
hunger.  All  of  the  decisions  of  the  last  few 
years  have  been  made  by  Kissinger,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Ooiincll  and  agencies  whose 
first  priority  Is  not  the  hungry.  There  has 
been  no  volvmtary  agency  representation  in 
decision  making  on  Pood  for  Peace. 

Last  night,  Mr.  Campbell  made  a  statement 
that  all  the  food  was  free  under  PX.  480.  I 
think  that  is  something  that  ought  to  be 
clarified  here.  Not  all  of  our  assistance  is  free 
to  these  people.  Two-thirds  of  the  program 
this  year  is  Title  1.  that  is,  long  term,  low  In- 
terest loans  over  a  40-year  period  at  3  or  4%. 
That  money  Is  paid  back  to  the  US.  It  Is  not 
free  food.  Every  year  under  the  food  assist- 
ance program  we  are  getting  back  In  r^ay- 
ments  over  9300  million  of  money  that  comes 
back  from  previous  loans.  So  we  should  not 
]ust  lo(A  at  the  program  as  a  give-away. 

There  should  be  more  food  given  on  a 
grant  basis,  and,  through  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies. And  more  should  be  directed  to  the  VJS. 
World  Pood  Program,  and  through  the  in- 
ternational mechanisms  which  often  have 
more  success  than  our  own  bilateral  aid.  An- 
other point  I  would  make  Is  that  we  are  not 
as  generous  as  It  would  seem.  If  you  look  at 
our  development  assistance  as  measured  by 
O.N.P.  on  a  per  capita  basis,  we  are  number 
14  of  the  countries  that  are  giving;  not  a  very 
good  record.  We  have  a  good  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  leadership  in  giving  assistance 
at  this  point,  and  food  assistance  is  Im- 
portant particularly  right  now  when  we  are 
talking  about  agricultural  development.  Tou 
can't  have  agriculture  development  unless 
the  people  are  able  to  do  It.  You  can't  have 
agriculture  development  without  the  capital 
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to  buy  fertuizer,  oU  and  gas  foe  develop- 
ment. India  and  Bangladesh  and  these  other 
countries  entered  the  commercial  market 
this  year  to  meet  their  shortfalls  and  they 
spend  valuable  capital  buying  food,  much  of 
which  we  could  have  given  them.  Every  dol- 
lar they  spend  on  food  in  the  International 
market  is  a  dollar  taken  away  from  fertilizer 
and  from  the  capital  they  need  in  their  own 
agricultural  development.  And,  ultimately.  It 
Is  agricultural  development  in  their  own 
coimtries  which  Is  the  solution  to  the  world 
hunger  crisis. 

Dr.  SmoN.  I'd  like  to  examine  the  inter- 
relationships between  the  world  energy 
crisis,  as  It  has  developed  over  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  world  food  problem  because 
1  believe  the  two  are  Inextricably  Inter- 
twined. I  want  to  approach  this  problem 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  and 
political  analysis.  We  begin  by  paraphrasing 
from  a  speech  given  by  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  at  the  World  Pood  Conference  in 
Rome  this  past  November.  "We  are  trapped 
In  the  middle  of  old  conceptions  of  politi- 
cal conduct  in  a  wholly  new  environment 
characterized  by  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Na- 
tion's state  and  the  emerging  Imperative  of 
global  community.  In  the  past  30  years  the 
world  came  to  assiime  that  stable  economic 
systems  and  spreading  prosperity  would  con- 
tinue Indefinitely.  New  nations  launched 
themselves  confidently  on  the  path  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  Technical 
Innovation  and  industrial  expansion  prom- 
ised steady  Improvement  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  nations. 

Surpluses  of  food,  fuel  and  raw  materitOs 
were  considered  a  b\irden  rather  than  a 
blessing.  While  poverty  and  misery  still 
afflicted  many  parts  of  the  globe  over  the 
long  run.  there  was  universal  hope.  The 
period  was  fairly  characterized  as  a  revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations.  That  time  has 
ended.  Now  there  are  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  our  capacity  to  meet  our  most 
basic  needs.  In  1972,  partly  due  to  bad 
weather  around  the  globe,  world  grain  pro- 
d\ictlon  declined  for  the  first  time  in  dec- 
ades. We  remain  ominously  conscious  of  the 
thin  edge  between  hope  and  hunger  and  of 
the  world's  dependence  on  the  surplus  pro- 
duction of  a  few  nations.  In  1973,  first  the 
political  embargo  and,  then,  abruptly 
raised  prices  for  oil  which  curbed  production 
In  the  world's  factories  and  farms  occurred 
and  sharply  accelerated  the  global  Inflation 
that  was  already  on  the  margin  of  govern- 
ment's ability  to  control.  In  1974  the  Inter- 
national monetary  and  trading  system  stag- 
gered under  mounting  stress,  not  yet  able 
to  abscvb  the  accumulated  weight  of  re- 
peated shocks.  Its  Institutions  are  still 
struggling  to  respond.  The  same  Inter- 
dependence that  brought  common  advance 
now  threatens  us  with  common  disaster. 

In  addition  to  this  rather  pessimistic  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis  must  be  added  the  prob- 
lem of  population  trends.  Maintaining  even 
current  inadequate  levels  of  nutrition  and 
food  security  would  require  that  the  world, 
as  a  whole,  produce  twice  as  much  food  by 
the  end  of  this  century.  Adequate  nutrition 
would  require  160%  more  food  or  a  total 
annual  output  of  3  billion  tons  of  grain. 
According  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
World  Pood  Conference  in  Rome,  at  the 
present  rate  of  growth  of  2>4%  a  year  the 
gap  between  what  the  developing  countries 
produce  themselves  and  what  they  need  will 
rise  from  25  million  tons  In  1974  to  85  mil- 
lion a  year  by  1975.  The  food  exporting  na- 
tions themselves  will  simply  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  world's  basic  needs.  That  I  think 
la  a  biological  fact.  Ironically  but  fortu- 
nately. It  is  the  nations  with  the  most  rap- 
idly growing  deficits  which  also  possess  the 
greatest  capacity  for  Increased  production. 
They  have  the  largest  amount  of  unused 
land  and  water   Where  they  now  have  36% 
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more  land  In  grain  production  than  devel- 
oped countries,  they  actually  produce  20% 
less  on  thl9  land.  In  short,  the  largest 
growth  In  total  food  production  can  and 
must  take  place  In  the  chronic  deficit  coun- 
tries. How  can  this  be  done?  Well,  obviously, 
by  Inputs  of  technology,  particularly  fer- 
tilizer and  machinery.  Just  to  give  you  one 
statistic — It  would  help  a  great  deal  If  from 
the  American  fertilizer  production  which  is 
currently  used  to  fertilize  our  lawns  or  our 
golf  courses  at  least  a  good  portion  were  ex- 
ported to  countries  like  India.  Americans 
put  more  fertilizer  on  their  lawns  In  1974 
than  India  was  able  to  put  on  Its  farmlands. 
The  responsibility  for  financing  Imports 
and  technology  exports  however  cannot  rest 
with  the  food  exporters  alone;  over  the  next 
two  years  In  particular,  the  financing  of  the 
food-deflcit-developlng  countries  will  simply 
be  too  large  for  the  traditional  food  aid 
donors  like  the  United  States.  Who  has  this 
responsibility?  I  believe  it  Is  the  oil  export- 
ers. The  oil  exporters  have  a  special  respon- 
sibility in  this  respect.  Many  of  them  have 
Incomes  far  In  excess  of  that  used  to  balance 
their  own  International  payments  or  to  fi- 
nance their  own  economic  development.  The 
continuing  massive  transfer  of  wealth  and 
resulting  world  wide  Inflation  have  shattered 
the  ability  of  developing  countries  to  pur- 
chase food,  fertilizer  and  other  goods.  The 
economic  crisis  has  severely  reduced  the  Im- 
ports of  industrialized  countries  from  the 
developing  nations. 

The  real  victims  of  the  oil  crisis  are  the  de- 
veloping nations.  It  is  predicted  that  the 
non-petroleum  producers  In  the  third  world 
will  face  increased  oil  payments  deficits  in 
1974  of  approximately  916  billion.  This  is 
compared  with  oil  bills  In  1973  of  only  95 
billion.  The  develc^lng  countries  of  the 
world  which  are  not  oil  producers 
face  a  total  balance  of  payments  deficlt/ln 
1973  of  98  billion  and  I  do  not  yet  have/the 
figures  on  1974.  What  is  happening  lU/ 
of  the  world  division  of  countries  is  that 
there  are  now  four  categories.  of/i£atlons. 
There  are  the  rich-rich  countries  vmlch  are 
the  highly  industrialized  countries  with 
near  sufficient  energy  resoiuces  and  there 
are  only  two  countries  that  perhaps  fall  in 
that  category,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union;  there  are  the  poor-rich  coun- 
tries, that  Is,  industrialized  countries  such 
as  Japan  and  Western  Europe  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  energy  resources  from  outside 
In  order  to  maintain  their  wealth;  there  are 
the  rich-poor  countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia. 
Iran,  Indonesia,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  a  few 
others  not  yet  developed  but  possessing  ample 
and  even  massive  resources  for  development; 
and.  there  are  the  poor-poor  countries,  the 
ones  that  we  are  talking  about  today. 

The  countries  not  only  are  underdeveloped 
but  have  little  Indigenous  capacity  for  de- 
velopment. For  India  the  oil  price  means 
that  its  import  bill  of  9400,000.000  in  1973 
went  to  over  a  billion  tn  1974,  and.  if  one 
really  wants  to  be  pessimistic,  one  can  say 
that  perhaps  not  too  far  down  the  pike — ^un- 
less we  come  up  with  some  kind  of  remedial 
policy — is  a  political  field  in  which  we  will 
have  the  world's  poor  nations  fighting  against 
each  other  as  well  as  the  world's  rich  nations. 
Africans  will  tvan  agalnat  Arabs,  Filipinos 
against  Indonesians.  Thais  against  Malay- 
sians— all  of  them  against  the  Japanese.  Bra- 
zilians against  Venezuelans,  Nigerians  against 
the  hungry  of  the  night. 

Now,  what  does  it  all  sum  up  to?  What 
kind  of  connections  can  we  make?  Xlmlted 
foreign  exchange  In  the  developing  world 
meets  a  diminished  ability  to  Import 
fertilizer. 

Moreover,  because  much  fertilizer  is  In  it- 
self a  petroleum  derivative,  its  price  has  sky- 
rocketed on  top  of  the  limited  ability  of  the 
poor  countries  who  import  it.  Limited  fer- 
tilizer and  high  price  means  reduced  crc^ 
yields  particularly  in  such   agriculttire-de- 
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peobent  and  high  population  countries  as 
India  and  Bangladesh.  Small  and  median 
farmers  in  these  countries  are  already  having 
difficulty  keeping  their  land,  and/or  will  go 
Into  further  Indebtedness  to  local  creditors. 
This  will  further  land  concentration  in  these 
countries  and  the  out-mlgration  of  people 
from  the  countryside  into  already  ovct- 
crowded  cities  where  there  are  few  jobs  avail- 
able. Social  unrest  will  be  fueled  by  this  out- 
mlgratlon  from  the  countryside  and  by  the 
lack  of  food  In  general.  Extremist  political 
movements  will  be  exacerbated,  particularly 
on  the  left  because  of  Increased  land  con- 
centration. Authoritarian  forms  of  govern- 
ment may  Increasingly  appear.  This  has  al- 
ready happened  in  Bangladesh  where  not 
very  long  ago  Premier  Mujlb  Rahman  de- 
clared virtual  dictatorship  In  the  cotmtry. 
In  India  hunger  and  corruption  In  the  coun- 
try Is  on  the  rise  particularly  In  those  al- 
ways deficit  areas  of  Bengal  and  Bihar. 

At  this  point,  then,  it  appears  that  Mal- 
thus  is  being  vindicated,  at  least  In  the  poor- 
er parts  of  the  world,  and  the  political  Impli- 
cations are  very  unpleasant  because  the  suc- 
cessful model  for  solving  this  kind  of  prob- 
lem is  not  a  liberal  model.  The  successful 
model  piay  well  be  the  Chinese  model;  and 
It  may  w«ll  take  the  Chinese  kind  of  repres- 
sive, centralized  bureaucratic  system  to  deal 
with  minimal  nutrition.  That's  the  kind  of 
model  I  think  that  Is  going  to  be  increas- 
ingly attractive  to  the  poor  countries  of  the 
world  over  the  next  two  decades.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  for  Americans  to  conten^>late, 
with  our  preference  for  dvll  liberties  and 
freedom  of  choice.  But  can  such  "luxuries" 
be  afforded  In  countries  where  drastic  polit- 
ical controls  may  be  the  only  way  In  which 
limited  resources  can  be  forcefully  allocated 
to  economic  growth  rather  than  siphoned 
Into  the  pockets  of  a  corrupt  and  uncaring 
elite? 
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The  community  of  West  Springfield, 
which  has  so  richly  benefited  from  John 
H.  McCarthy's  public  spirited  activities, 
has  been  diminished  by  the  passing  of 
this  fine  man. 
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THE  MORAL  DEMISE  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 


JOHN  H.  MCCARTHY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  that 
death  had  taken  a  good  friend,  John  H. 
McCarthy  of  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Jack  was  a  man  devoted  to  his  commu- 
nity and  his  family.  Prom  1969  to  1971 
he  served  on  the  West  Springfield  Board 
of  Selectmen,  including  a  period  as  its 
chairman.  He  was  active  in  civic  affairs 
as  an  instructor  of  law  at  nearby  Holyoke 
Community  College  and  Western  New 
England  College,  was  a  member  of  the 
West  Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  served  as  an  adviser  for  the  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  Church  Parish 
Council,  among  other  commimity  pur- 
suits. 

He  had  given  time  and  talent  to  his 
country  through  service  in  the  Navy  and 
held  membership  in  the  VFW  and  Amer- 
ican Legion.  He  had  also  served  honor- 
ably for  4  years  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

He  was  a  practicing  lawyer,  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  McCarthy  and 
Murray,  and  received  his  legal  education 
at  Boston  College  Law  School  after  at- 
tendance at  Trinity  College,  American 
International  College,  and  Princeton. 

Jack  was  a  devoted  family  man  and 
my  heart  goes  out  in  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  wife,  Rita,  and  their  five  children. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TELEVISION 
PROGRAM.  "EMERGENCY" 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXBSAN 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  the  cast 
and  production  personnel  of  the  network 
television  program,  "Einergency,"  who 
will  be  saluted  on  the  "Dinah  Shore" 
program  in  December  1975.  They  should 
be  commended  for  their  positive  and  cre- 
ative use  of  the  television  medium  in 
making  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
aware  of  the  vital  Importance  of  para- 
medic services  and  in  educating  the  pub- 
lic about  emergency  care  and  emergency 
health  delivery. 

Universal  Tdevlslon's  hour-long  series, 
"Emergency,"  which  began  its  fourth 
season  on  the  NBC  television  network,  is 
based  on  the  true  story  of  a  project  that 
began  in  Los  Angeles  in  1969,  the  year 
that  launched  a  specially  trained  team  of 
highly  skilled  firemen-paramedics  to 
operate  rescue  squads  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  Mre  Department.  Although  many 
fire  departments  traditionally  have  pro- 
vided rescue  service  to  aid  the  injured, 
sick,  and  dying,  it  was  obvious  to  many 
civic  officials  and  medical  personnel  that 
too  many  patients  were  being  lost  before 
they  could  receive  trained  medical  aid  at 
a  hospital. 

The  initial  program  to  alleviate  this 
waste  of  life  was  inaugurated,  funded 
by  the  Federal  and  county  governments. 
In  pairs,  the  firefighters  went  with  doc- 
tors on  their  daily  hospital  roimds, 
checking  vital  signs,  taking  blood  pres- 
sure readings,  interpreting  electrocardio- 
grams. They  performed  as  "student  med- 
ical assistants." 

Afternoons  were  sp&ai  in  the  class- 
room, where  the  firemen  and  a  score  of 
registered  nurses  qualified  to  become  car- 
diac care  vmit  specialists.  Three  short 
months  later,  the  firemen  were  in  the 
field,  able  to  put  their  newly  acquired 
knowledge  to  use  with  the  aid  of  sophis- 
ticated, and  expensive,  mobile  equipment 
which  was  added  to  the  conventional  res- 
cue squad  trucks. 

As  the  series  begins  its  fourth  season, 
Robert  A.  Cinader  remains  as  executive 
producer,  with  Edwin  Self  as  producer. 
Robert  Puller.  Julie  London,  Bobby 
Troup.  Randolph  Mantooth  and  Kevin 
Tighe.  heading  the  star  lineup,  continue 
to  keep  the  viewing  audience  entertained. 

AH  of  those  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  "Emergency"  are  well  deserv- 
ing of  this  salute  for  their  contribution 
in  alerting  the  public  to  the  value  of  the 
paramedic  for  better  emergency  care.  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  their  accomplish- 
ments to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF   mw   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  has  adopted  two  pro- 
Palestinian  resolutions  and  has  approved 
a  measure  equating  Zionism  with  racism. 
The  first  two  resolutions  were  odious  by 
themselves,  extending  political  favorit- 
ism to  the  PLO  while  ignoring  its  acts 
of  international  violence  over  a  period  of 
years.  Many  innocent  people  have  per- 
ished because  of  their  activities.  And,  the 
perpetrators  of  these  acts  have  gone 
free. 

However,  it  is  the  third  resolution 
which  is  the  most  unacceptable  to  me, 
the  measure  which  "determines  that 
Zionism  is  a  form  of  racism  and  racial 
discrimination."  How  grotesque  it  is  to 
see  the  Jewish  people  singled  out  for 
such  vile  treatment,  especially  after  20 
centuries  of  persecution.  How  incredible 
to  see  nations,  those  noted  for  their  stri- 
dent nationalism,  voting  to' deny  to  this 
ancient  people  their  right  to  a  national- 
ist idea  and  a  national  state.  In  truth, 
it  is  from  Zionism,  the  reaffirmation  of 
the  right  of  the  Jewish  people  to  a  coun- 
try of  their  own,  that  many  of  these 
same  nations  have  taken  their  cue  in 
seeking  their  own  national  Identity. 

By  its  action,  the  United  Nations  has 
encouraged  and  legitimized  anti-Sem- 
itism around  the  globe.  And,  it  has,  in 
effect,  sanctioned  an  attack  on  the  state 
of  Israel  by  its  denigration  of  the  idea 
behind  its  founding,  the  principles  of 
Zionism  which  are  an  integral  part  at 
the  Jewish  faith. 

It  is  quite  proper  to  point  out  at  this 
time  that  by  this  act,  the  United  NaUons 
has  declared  moral  bankruptcy  before 
the  world;  it  has  granted  international 
sanction  to  the  abomination  called  anti- 
Semitism.  This  act  ranks  along  side  the 
actions  of  the  League  of  Nations  In  the 
1930's  which  discredited  that  organiza- 
tion and  guaranteed  its  destruction. 

Another  particularly  imacceptable 
aspect  of  this  series  of  events  involves 
the  allegation  that  the  Arab  States,  in 
a  number  of  cases,  actually  purchased 
the  votes  of  the  "Third  World "  nations. 
Such  is  the  status  of  this  one-way 
morality.  It  can  be  bought.  Can  it  be  in 
this  manner  that  the  condemnation  of 
this  ancient  people,  the  Jewish  pe<H>le, 
and  their  right  to  exist  has  been  ob- 
tained? 

How  cynical  a  deed  this  is,  and  how 
cynically  its  perpetrators  have  acted.  No 
thinking,  compassionate  or  reasoning 
human  being  could  possibly  contemplate 
the  recent  spectacle  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  the  previously  respected  orga- 
nization, and  retain  total  faith  in  its  pro- 
nouncements or  ability  to  contribute  any 
further  to  the  functioning  of  a  peaceful 
world  order. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  deep  conviction 
and  a  sense  of  moral  obligation  to  the 
Jewish  people  of  the  world  that  I  joined 
in    support    of    House   Resolution    855 
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which  condemned  the  United  Nations 
resolution  equating  Zionism  with  racism, 
and  voted  in  favor  of  its  passage  when 
the  issue  was  brought  before  the  House. 
It  was  tnily  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
American  people  will  go  on  record  as  de- 
nouncing the  recent  actions  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly.  We  have  reaCBrmed 
our  support  of  the  most  basic  funda- 
mental human  right,  the  freedom  to 
exist. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  NELSON 
ROCKEFELLER 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILUNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  Vice  President  Nelson  Rockefeller's 
announced  decision  to  remove  his  name 
from  consideration  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency In  1976,  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
reflect  on  the  tremendous  contributions 
he  has  made  In  35  years  of  public  service. 
During  his  Ulustrlous  career  in  govern- 
ment, Mr.  RocKXTELLER  has  served  under 
five  Presidents  beginning  with  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  In  differing  capacities.  He 
also  served  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  15  years  as  their  Governor 
before  accepting  the  nomination  of  Pres- 
ident Ford  to  serve  as  Vloe  President. 
Throughout  his  long  career  In  Govern- 
ment service  he  has  been  an  effective  and 
able  leader,  gaining  praise  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  is  continually  In 
the  fore  on  issues  of  human  dignity  and 
yet  sensibly  tempers  his  position  with 
pragmatic   considerations.   His   percep- 
tive   assessment    of    the    International 
scene  is  another  area  in  which  the  Vice 
President  Is  almost  without  equal.  His 
farseelng  statements  for  trans-Atlantic 
federation  of  NATO  nations  shine  as  a 
beacon  to  us  alL 

I  remember  well  the  times  we  have 
been  together.  In  trliunph  and  despair 
as  Republican  poUtlcal  fortunes  rose  and 
fell.  In  196a,  I  urged  his  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  Perhaps  it  was  the  fear  of 
a  repeat  of  the  party  strife  which  accom- 
panied that  quest  which  caused  him  to 
decline  to  seek  the  Vice  Presidential  nom- 
ination next  year.  Frankly,  I  wish  he  had 
decided  otherwise. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has,  of  course,  said 
that  he  will  continue  to  serve  as  Vice 
President,  to  discharge  his  constitutional 
obligations,  and  to  assist  President  Ftord 
In  every  way  possible  In  coping  with  the 
problems  that  confront  the  Nation  until  a 
new  President  and  Vice  President  are 
duly  elected  by  the  people.  It  was  a 
statesmanlike  decision,  meeting  a  stand- 
ard we  have  all  come  to  expect.  His  self- 
less act  is  characteristic  of  the  leader- 
ship, humanity  and  wisdom  of  this  great 
citizen. 

I  truly  hope  that  Mr.  Rockbtelleb's 
declsli^  not  to  seek  nor  accept  another 
term  as  Vice  President  will  not  mark  the 
end  of  a  distinguished  career  in  public 
service.  Men  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  dedi- 
cation and  capabUity  are  sorely  needed 
in  Government  to  deal  with  the  problem 
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of  our  Nation.  I  salute  the  Vice  President 
for  the  record  he  has  achieved,  and  look 
forward  to  many  successful  endeavors  by 
him  in  the  future. 


LAW  OP  THE  SEA:  ON  "GOING 
UNILATERAL" 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  J. 
Logue  is  an  associate  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  atsViUanova  University  and 
director  of  the  World  Order  Research 
Institute  there.  He  is  also  one  of  the  best 
informed  nongovernmental  observers  of 
the  debate  swirling  about  the  body  of  law 
we  identify  as  the  law  of  the  sea. 

On  Sunday,  March  23,  1975,  the  New 
York  Times  published  Dr.  Logue's  letter 
discussing  thp  legislation  before  Congress 
on  the  law  of  the  sea.  Although  the  House 
passed  H.R.  200  October  9,  208  to  101, 
there  has  not  yet  been  this  year  a  full 
Senate  debate  on  this  issue.  The  points 
Dr.  Logue  makes  in  his  Times  letter  re- 
main valid.  It  is  late,  but  perhaps  not 
too  late  for  the  Congress  to  rework  what 
it  is  doing  concerning  the  law  of  the  sea. 

The  letter  follows: 
Law  of  the  Sea;    On   "Going  Unilatebal" 

To  THE  EOITOB : 

There  la  a  real  possibility  that  the  Con- 
gress wUl  pass  H.  200,  the  Studds  BUI,  which 
would  unUaterally  esUbllsh  U.S.  jurisdiction 
over  marine  species  out  to  200  miles  from 
shore.  L&te  In  the  last  Congress  the  Senate 
passed  a  similar  blU  by  a  large  vote. 

The  Studds  Bill  addresses  itaeil  to  real  and 
urgent  problems.  However,  In  my  view  It 
violates  international  law,  encourages  other 
nations  to  do  likewise  and  seriously  under- 
mines the  efforts  of  U.S.  diplomats  to 
achieve  a  law  of  the  sea  treaty  which  meets 
U.S.  Interests  In  a  whole  range  of  areas,  not 
least  of  which  is  military  security. 

Another  bUl.  H.R.  1070,  the  SxiUlvan  BUI, 
would,  with  strengthening  amendments,  do 
a  better  Job  of  achieving  the  purposes  of 
H.  200,  would  achieve  them  promptly  and 
would  achieve  them  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  international  law.  The  Studds  Bill,  like 
President  Truman's  unilateral  Continental 
Shelf  Proclamation,  would  encourage  ocean 
unilateralism  on  the  part  of  other  nations 
and  would  move  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, now  taking  place  In  Geneva,  toward 
an  even  more  nationalistic  law  of  the  sea 
treaty  then  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  I 
was  chairman  of  the  nongovernmental  or- 
ganization observers  at  last  summer's  Caracas 
session  of  the  conference,  and  I  think  I  know 
something  of  its  temperament. 

The  Sullivan  Bill  Invokes  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on 
Pishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Re- 
sources of  the  Sea  which  are  designed  to 
protect  fish  stocks  threatened  with  deple- 
tion. The  convention  provides  for  a  scientific 
determination  of  which  fish  are  threatened, 
and  a  six-month  period  of  negotiation  to  try 
to  achieve  international  agreement  on  con- 
servation regulations.  It  then  permits  the 
United  States  to  enforce  these  regulations, 
even  if  foreign  governments  do  not  agree. 

A  young  woman  whose  fiance  dates  an- 
other girl  on  the  night  before  their  marriage 
cannot  be  expected  to  believe  that  the  young 
man  Is  serious  about  marriage.  Nations  which 
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see  a  major  power  "go  unilateral"  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  on  an 
Issue  as  important  as  fishing  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  ^believe  that  that  power  is  serious 
about  wanting  a  multilateral  treaty. 

I  hope  that  more  responsible  voices  will 
speak  out  on  this  Important  issue,  and  1 
hope  that  the  State  Department,  which 
strongly  opposes  the  Studds  BlU,  will  get 
behind  the  Sullivan  Bill.  If  it  doesn't  do  so 
it  may  learn,  to  its  sorrow,  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  "You  can't  beat  something  with 
nothing." 

John  J.  Logtte, 
Director,  World  Order  Research  Inst.. 

Villanova  University. 

VnxANOVA,  Pa.,  March  19,  1975. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RESOLU- 
TION: A  DESERVED  CONDEMNA- 
TION 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  nSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
night,  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly took  a  most  tragic,  reckless,  and 
irresponsible  step  in  passing  a  resolu- 
tion equating  Zionism  with  racism,  and 
declaring  Zionism  a  form  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

The  concept  of  Zionism  has  been  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Jewish  religion  and 
heritage  for  nearly  2,000  years. 

The  State  of  Israel  was  established 
by  the  U.N.  in  1947,  after  the  world 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  revolting  dis- 
plays of  racism  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion, in  which  6  million  European  Jews 
were  murdered  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs. 

Israel  is  a  nation  concerned  about  the 
civU  liberties  of  all  its  citizens.  Israeli 
Arabs  are  members  of  the  Israel  Parlia- 
ment. Can  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  this  absurd  resolution  claim  that  their 
citizens  have  the  same  rights  as  the 
Israelis?  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example,  will 
not  permit  non-Moslems  to  become  citi- 
zens of  that  nation.  The  Commimist  bloc, 
which  supported  this  action  from  the 
outset,  will  not  grant  any  of  its  citizens 
the  human  right  to  practice  their  re- 
ligion, and  most  recently  will  not  permit 
exit  visas  to  citizens  who  want  to  leave 
these  oppressive  nations. 

The  United  Nations  has  now  set  In 
motion  a  process  which  will  officially 
sanction  and  endorse  anti-Semitism 
throughout  the  world.  This  attack  is  not 
only  on  the  State  of  Israel,  but  the  Jew- 
ish people  as  well. 

I  applaud  U.S.  Ambassador  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynihan's  declaration  that  the 
United  States  "will  not  acknowledge,  will 
not  abide  by,  and  will  never  acquiesce  in 
this  infamous  act." 

The  time  has  come  for  this  country  to 
put  the  recent  actions  by  the  United  Na- 
tions into  perspective  and  begin  a  reeval- 
uation  of  our  future  participation  in  this 
world  organization.  There  is  Increasing 
public  sentiment  throughout  the  Nation 
that  the  United  States  reassess  its  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  U.N.,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  most  recent  abuses  by  the 
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world  body,  but  also  because  of  the  grow- 
ing number  of  attacks  on  the  United 
States  by  nations  who  use  the  UN  as  a 
rostrum  to  denounce  this  country. 

There  is  also  a  growing  movement  in 
the  Congress  to  place  strong  sanctions 
against  the  member  nations  who  voted 
for  this  resolution.  We  should  put  these 
nations  on  notice  that  the  United  States 
will  no  longer  stand  for  this  type  of  irre- 
sponsible action. 

At  the  inception  of  the  United  Nations, 
it  was  an  organization  that  promoted 
peace  through  a  dialog  between  nations. 
Today,  because  of  the  recent  resolution, 
not  only  have  the  chances  for  peace  in 
that  area  of  the  world  lessened,  but  the 
entire  work  of  the  United  Nations  is  in 
peril. 


ARE  TOUGH  DECISIONS  POSSIBLE? 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, next  week  the  House  considers  a  bill 
to  provide  loan  guarantees  for  New  York 
City.  I  have  been  sympathetic  to  work- 
ing out  a  legislative  package  which 
would  do  two  things;  first,  prevent 
bankruptcy  by  New  York  City,  and  sec- 
ond, force  the  city  to  adopt  fiscally  re- 
sponsible policies  including  a  balanced 
budget  and  reserves  for  bad  tax  col- 
lections. 

Now  I  am  having  second  thoughts 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  bill  we  will  con- 
sider next  week.  In  the  first  place,  I  dpv^bt 
seriously  that  Congress  will  write  a  truly 
tough  bill  which  forces  New  York  City 
to  take  those  measures  to  balance  its 
budget.  The  recent  opposition  by  or- 
ganized labor  to  any  renegotiation  of 
union  contracts  such  as  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  overly  generous  pension  fund 
program  leads  me  to  believe  that  we  will 
not  adopt  a  meaningfully  tough  bill.  I 
cannot  support  a  bill  which  merely  post- 
pones the  day  of  reckoning. 

I  have  about  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  New  York  City  and 
other  cities  in  similar  circumstances  can 
get  their  fiscal  houses  in  order  is  to 
transfer  the  political  spending  decisions 
to  an  independent  administrator.  I  do 
not  see  that  the  bill  we  will  consider  next 
week  will  contain  such  a  tough  pro- 
vision. 

Finally,  I  want  to  know  more  facts 
about  what  will  happen  in  the  way  of 
Federal  cash  outlays  if  the  congres- 
sional plan  is  adopted  or  if  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  prevails.  So  far,  I  have  heard 
more  rhetoric  than  I  have  seen  hard 
facts.  I  would  like  to  Jcnow  for  example 
just  who  is  being  bailed  out.  Is  it  the 
big  bankers  who  manage  their  portfolios 
poorly?  Is  it  the  big  municipal  unions 
who  bargained  for  more  than  could 
properly  be  paid  for?  Just  who  and  what 
are  we  trying  to  help? 

My  mind  is  not  closed  on  any  reason- 
able solution.  But  I  can  assure  you  that 
before  I  support  any  plan,  some  mighty 
hard  facts  showing  that  forced  fiscal 
responsibility  by  New  York  City  wlU  be 
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the  result  must  be  proven  to  my  satis- 
faction. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  only 
way  to  salvage  local  government  respon- 
sibility and  to  avoid  higher  Federal  def- 
icits is  to  hold  out  no  hope  of  further 
Federal  aid.  This  may  force  city  and 
State  officials  and  others  involved  to 
work  out  their  problems  right  at  home 
no  matter  how  painful  those  solutions 
may  appear. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Ur.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  clarify  my  role  in 
the  action  of  the  House  yesterday  con- 
demning the  U.N.  General  Assembly's 
vote  defining  Zionism  as  a  form  of 
racism. 

The  initial  resolution  brought  before 
the  House,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
475,  contained  a  clause  calling  upon  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  begin  hearings  immediately  to  reassess 
the  United  States  further  participation 
ifi  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
This  clause  could  be  interpreted  in  no 
other  way  than  sis  laying  the  groundwork 
for  possible  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the 
United  Nations.  I  objected  to  considering 
this  resolution  under  unanimous  consent 
because  I  cannot  support  the  threat  of 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  U.I^ 

Whatever  its  current  problems,  the 
United  Nations  still  remains  our  only 
hope  for  obtaining  cooperation  in  solving 
the  international  problems  of  war,  hun- 
ger, population  growth,  energy  develop- 
ment, and  other  issues  which  vitally  af- 
fect the  survival  of  the  worldwide  com- 
mimity.  While  no  one  can  deny  that 
adoption  of  the  Zionism  resolution  was 
a  reprehensible  and  very  foolish  move  by 
the  Arab-African  bloc,  in  the  end  I  can- 
not help  but  believe  that  it  will  only  cast 
disfavor  on  their  relations  with  other 
nations  rather  than  enhance  their  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  United 
States  to  overreact  by  issuing  a  threat  of 
possible  withdrawal  from  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  equally  as  foolish  and.  in 
my  view,  equally  as  reprehensible.  To 
react  in  a  manner  which  would  diminish 
our  role  in  the  United  Nations  would  be 
inexcusable. 

President  Ford,  in  a  statement  issued 
yesterday,  indicated  that  "he  will  not 
consider  withdrawal."  If  those  State  De- 
partment officials  who,  according  to  re- 
ports, collaborated  with  House  and  Sen- 
ate Members  in  drafting  the  language  of 
the  resolutions  thought  they  were  repre- 
senting the  President's  viewpoint  by  only 
suggesting  hearings  to  "reassess  U.S. 
participation  in  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,"  I  would  suggest  they 
were  clearly  in  error.  , 

The  Washington  Post  headline  this 
morning    reads-    "Senate    To    Reassess 
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Membership  in  U.N."  The  Post  article 
notes  that  the  "Senate  brushed  aside 
the  Presidential  caution  on  the  question 
of  withdrawal"  by  adopting  on  a  voice 
vote  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  reassessing  U.S.  participa- 
tion and  financial  contributions.  The 
New  York  Times  says:  "Congress  Calls 
for  Reassessing  of  U.S.  Role  in  U.N."  I 
would  guess  that  this  is  the  recurrent 
theme  in  newspapers  across  the  coimtry. 

Clearly  the  clause  to  which  I  objected 
is  generally  viewed  as  a  threat  of  possi- 
ble withdrawal  by  the  United  States 
from  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  further  observe  that  Israel 
did  not  respond  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly action  by  threatening  to  withdraw. 
She  obviously  recognizes,  as  should  we, 
that  reverting  to  isolationism  can  only  do 
injury  to  her  own  interests. 

Fortunately,  as  a  result  of  my  objec- 
tion, the  clause  threatening  U.S.  with- 
drawal was  deleted.  I  supported  House 
Resolution  855,  the  resolution  subse- 
quently introduced,  which  passed  the 
House  by  a  unanimous  vote.  This  resolu- 
tion is  consistent  with  a  resolution  which 
I  cosponsored  on  October  22  condemning 
the  Third  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  for  initially 
adopting  the  Zionism  resolution. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  resolution 
retained  the  threat  of  U.S.  withdrawal, 
and  this  threat  is  receiving  the  major 
play  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  condemn  the 
action  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  It  represents  an  outrageous 
and  irrational  action  by  the  member 
nations.  But,  I  would  caution  those  who 
would  overreact  by  unwise  and  precipi- 
tous threats  that  the  General  Assembly's 
resolution  has  no  legal  consequences.  The 
Israel  Ambassador  referred  to  it  only 
as  a  piece  of  paper.  An  overreactlon  to 
the  resolution,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
only  cast  the  United  Nations  in  a  dimmer 
light  and  will  clearly  diminish  its  effec- 
tiveness in  serving  so  many  important 
and  vital  functions. 


WILLIAM     BRAY     APPOINTED     TO 
COMMISSION 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  fitting 
to  recognize,  today,  our  former  colleague, 
a  distinguished  American  and  fellow 
Hoosier,  the  Honorable  William  Bray. 

On  September  15,  Bill  Bray  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  on  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion—the Commission  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  overseeing  American 
monuments  and  cemeteries  abroad. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Bray  served  in  this 
body  from  1950  until  1974.  He  received 
the  Silver  Star  while  serving  the  Nation 
in  the  Pacific  ITieater  during  World 
War  n,  and,  after  serving  9  months  in 
Korea,  he  was  released  from  active  duty 
with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
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Hailing  from  Martinsville,  Ind..  bom 
on  a  farm,  this  scholarly  lawyer  now 
assimies  the  responsibility  of  helping  to 
commemorate  the  sacrifices  of  American 
servicemen  who  fought  and  died  on  for- 
eign soil  during  the  two  World  Wars. 

He  Joins  the  ranks  of  such  other  dis- 
tinguished Americans  who  have  served 
on  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  as  present  Chairman,  Gen. 
Mark  W.  Clark,  and  Past  Chairmen, 
Gens.  John  J.  Pershing  and  George  C. 
Marshall 


CUBAN  COMMUNISTS  SPONSOR 
PUERTO  RICAN  TERRORISM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  overt  support  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Cuban  Commimlst  re- 
gime of  Fidel  Castro  has  Intensified  Its 
efforts  to  drive  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  apart.  The  compalgn  is  a 
part  of  the  worldwide  Soviet  effort  to 
drive  back  America's  military  defenaes 
to  the  North  American  mainland  in  the 
name  of  "detente"  and  disarmament. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Havana  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  principal  International 
propaganda  orgeuilzatlon,  the  World 
Peace  Council,  Cuban  President  Dortlcos 
emphasized  that  "Puerto  Rico  is  a  big 
military  fortress"  and  that  our  bases  pose 
a  threat  to  the  subversive,  activities  of 
the  various  Castro-sponsored  guerrilla 
terrorist  organizations  against  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

The  Communist  campaign  against 
Puerto  Rico  has  two  main  arms :  the  po- 
litical, represented  by  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Socialist  Party;  and  the  "military."  rep- 
resented by  the  terrorist  PALN — Puerzas 
Armadas  de  Llberaclon  Nacional — which 
has  committed  murder  and  maiming  in 
its  year's  existence. 

Ttoa  Puerto  Rlcan  Information  Serv- 
ice, the  ofDcial  news  organization  of  the 
Govenunent  of  Puerto  Rico,  pointed  out 
the  Cuban  sponsorship  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Bfarxlst-Leninlst  terrorists  and 
that  these  groups  represented  a  tiny  Iso- 
lated percentage  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
pec^le.  The  press  release  provided  the 
following  Information : 
FAIiN  BoicBZRS  Repobted  To  Be   Working 

CL08ZLT    WtTH    CUBA'S    CIA;     CASimo    OOV- 

BBimxMT  Seen  MANiPtn^ATmc  Racial  In- 

DEPENSENTISTS 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  November  3, 1975. — 
Reliable  and  well-informed  sources  In  Puerto 
Rico  who  have  been  following  closely  the  ter- 
rorlat  activities  of  the  so-called  PALN  (Puer- 
zas Armadas  de  Llberaclon  Nacional)  In  the 
United  States  have  revealed  that  this  highly- 
trained  group  works  closely  with  Cuba's  Dl- 
recclon  General  de  Intell^encla,  the  Cuban 
|KQB].  Its  mission,  say  these  sources.  Is  to 
try  to  discredit  Puerto  Rlco  In  the  United 
States  and  to  mount  a  Tupamaro-type  ur- 
ban terrorism  campaign  In  major  U.S.  cities. 

The  estimated  membership  of  the  PALN  Is 
only  ten  persons,  organized  in  3-man  cells 
In  New  York,  Chicago  and  Washington.  They 
are  reported  to  have  contact  In  ths  U.S.  with 
the  Weather  Underground.  The  only  member 
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of  the  PALN  Identified  so  far  is  one  Plllberto 
OJeda  Rloe,  who  Is  known  to  have  been 
trained  In  sabotage  and  terrorism  In  Cuba. 
Very  tight  security  In  the  PALN  cells  has  so 
far  precluded  any  capture  of  the  PALN  mem-  ' 
bers,  all  of  whom  are  believed  to  be  located  In 
the  continental  United  States. 

FALN   BOMBING   "CREDITS"   EXTEND   OVER   A   TEAR 

The  PALN  has  "claimed  credit"  for  a 
lengthening  series  of  terrorist  bombings, 
starting  in  Newark  on  September  24,  1974, 
when  the  police  headquarters  and  the  may- 
or's office  were  bombed.  The  terrorist  group 
first  came  to  national  attention  when  it  set 
oflf  five  bombs  in  New  York  on  October  26, 
1974  at  prominent  banks  and  corporate  offi- 
ces. It  also  claimed  credit  for  an  explosive 
device  which  severely  Injured  New  York  po- 
liceman Angel  Poggl  on  December  11.  On 
January  24.  1976,  the  PALN's  next  "exploit" 
for  which  it  "claimed  credit"  was  the  widely- 
publicized  bombing  at  Praunces  Tavern  In 
New  York,  In  which  four  persons  were  killed 
and  66  were  wounded.  Its  most  recent  bomb- 
ings on  October  27,  1975  Included  five  in 
New  York,  three  in  Chicago,  and  one  at  the 
State  Department  in  Washington. 

CUBAN    GOVERNUENT    SEEN     MANIPULATING 
MARXIST  PUERTO  RICAN  INDEPENDENTISTS 

Por  some  time,  moreover,  there  has  been 
growing  evidence  that  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment is  manipulating  the  small,  ulta-radical 
wing  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  independence 
movement.  In  August,  when  Cuban  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  Rlcardo  Alarcon 
led  a  movement  In  that  body  to  brand  the 
United  States  as  "colonialist"  In  Puerto  Rlco, 
the  leadec  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  Puerto 
Rlcan  Socialist  Party,  Juan  Marl  Bras, 
worked  out  of  the  Cuban  delegation's  head- 
quarters and  coordinated  his  testimony  con- 
demning the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
governments  with  Alarcon.  Among  his  ac- 
cusations before  the  Committee  of  24, 
prompted  by  Alarcon,  was  the  charge  that 
the  United  States  conducts  "genocide"  m 
Puerto  Rlco  as  a  matter  of  policy,  throtigh 
forced  sterilization  of  women  (a  charge 
which  the  Puerto  Rlcan  government  denies 
Indignantly) . 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party,  whose 
membership  does  not  exceed  0.4%  of  Puerto 
Ricans  (according  to  a  recent  poll)  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Inde- 
pendence Party,  the  democratic  and  tradi- 
tional standard-bearer  of  the  prO-lndepend- 
ence  movement  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  PIP  won 
4.6%  of  the  votes  In  the  last  Island -wide 
elections  In  November  1972,  and  has  con- 
sistently condemned  terrorism  as  a  political 
weapon. 

In  addition  to  PALN  leader  Rioe,  It  Is 
known  that  over  100  other  Puerto  Rlcan  ex- 
tremists have  traveled  to  Cuba  clandestinely 
to  receive  training  in  the  Venceremos  Bri- 
gades, reportedly  including  training  in  sabo- 
tage and  terrorism. 

bombings   give   DISTORTED   VIEW   OF   PUERTO 
RICANS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Insofar  as  the  PALN  strategy  is  to  discredit 
Puerto  Rico  and  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  eyes 
of  Americans,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
they  have  scored  some  success  already.  While 
most  responsible  editorial  comment  in  the 
U.S.  press  makes  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  terrorists  and  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Puerto  Ricans,  the  drum  fire  of  head- 
lines reciting  "Puerto  Rlcan  Terrorists  in 
New  Bombing"  has  almost  certainly  given 
many  Americans  a  distorted  view  of  Puerto 
Ricans  and  their  attitude  toward  the  United 
States. 

POLL   SHOWS   INDEPENDENTISTS    LOSING   GROUND 
IN    PUERTO    RICO 

Oovernor  Hernandez  has  stated  that  "It  is 
Important  for  Americana  to  know  that  the 
PALN  Is  about  as  representative  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  the  Symblonese  Liberation  Army  Is 
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reprraentatlve  of  the  United  States".  How- 
ever,  while  Americans  know  that  the  Sym- 
blonese are  unrepresentative  of  anything  but 
their  own  distorted  philosophy,  they  know 
less  about  Puerto  Rlco  and  are  more  apt  to 
wonder  If  the  PALN  may  not  be  symptomatic 
of  growing  anti-American,  pro-Independence 
sentiment  in  Puerto  Rico.  Recent  polls  show, 
on  the  contrary,  that  pro-independence 
sentiment  In  Puerto  Rlco  has  actually  de- 
clined in  the  last  two  years,  quite  probably 
In  reaction  against  PALN  terrorism  and  the 
extremist  politics  of  Marl  Bras'  Puerto  Rlcan 
Socialist  Party  and  its  Increasingly  overt  ties 
with  the  Cuban  government. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND 
ZIONISM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sordid  spectacle  which  occurred  in  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  oa 
Monday  has  received  the  well-deserved 
condemnation  of  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. We  caimot,  however,  sit  idly 
by  and  hope  that  the  problems  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  United  Nations  or  in  the 
world  will  simply  disappear. 

Last  month,  one  of  my  most  distin- 
guished constitutents,  Rabbi  James  H. 
Perman,  eloquently  expressed  my  dismay 
and  that  of  millions  of  other  Americans 
In  an  address  to  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation during  its  commemoration  of 
the  30th  Anniversary  of  the  UJ^.  Rj*bl 
Perman,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Free 
Synagogue  of  Westchester,  serves  as 
Commissi(Hier  of  Human  Rights  for  the 
City  of  Moxmt  Vernon,  N.Y.,  and  thus 
fully  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"racism."  It  Is  particularly  appropriate, 
In  light  of  this  week's  events,  that  his 
remarks  be  inserted  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  the  House.  The  text  of  his 
speech  follows: 
Text  op  Remarks  op  Rabbi  Jambs  H.  Permak 

Madam  Chairman:  I  am  Rabbi  James  H. 
Perman  of  the  Pree  Synagogue  of  West- 
chester. I  rise  to  speak  both  as  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Human  Rights  for  the  City  of  Mount 
Vernon  and  as  an  American  Jew — one  who 
is  deeply  troubled  by  the  implications  of  to- 
night's meeting.  I  speak,  too,  for  the  Jewish 
Community  Council,  representing  all  Jewish 
organizations  in  this  city,  as  weU  as  for  the 
Interfalth  Clergy  Association— the  ministers, 
priests,  and  rabbis  who  are  the  spiritual 
leaders  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Tonight  we  have  heard  words  of  optimism 
and  Idealism,  messages  of  congratulations  for 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  lofty 
purposes  of  International  Women's  Year.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  many  Americans  here 
tonight  in  this  auditorium,  In  our  com- 
mtmlty  and  throughout  our  land  who  can- 
not share  this  optimism  or  this  Idealism,  and 
for  whom  congratulations  to  the  UN  seem 
like  empty  phrases,  or  at  worst,  a  cruel  Joke. 
We  believe  wholeheartedly  in  the  principle 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  International  Women's  Year  and. 
in  fact,  all  movements  that  advance  the 
world  toward  understanding  and  peace. 

But  again  and  again.  Madam  Chairman, 
we  have  seen  our  reasonable  expectations 
sorely  shattered  In  the  conduct  of  the  UN 
agenda. 
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And  now  we  have  seen  a  major  branch  of 
the  UN,  the  Soclal-Humanltarlan-Cultural 
Committee  behave  In  a  shameless  charade 
that  Is  anti-social,  cmtl-cultural,  and  antl- 
humanltarlan.  This  Committee,  by  a  major- 
ity vote,  has  declared  that  the  Zionist  move- 
ment Is  a  racist  movement. 

I  shall  not  even  dignify  this  absurdity  with 
a  rebuttal,  but  Indeed  it  Is  ludicrous  to  at- 
tribute racism  to  a  group  that  has  Itself  been 
an  object  of  racism  for  2000  years,  and  whose 
very  land  was  the  object  of  colonialism  for 
centuries.  Democracy  only  has  meaning  as  It 
is  based  on  reason  and  human  intelligence.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  these  same  people  could 
vote,  and  pass,  if  they  so  desired,  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  moon  Is  made  of  green  cheese — 
but  their  actions  would  not  make  it  so.  In 
such  an  atmosphere,  lies  become  truth  and 
evil  becomes  good. 

I  have  here  two  documents :  one  sponsored 
by  the  council  but  signed  by  citizens  repre- 
senting a  cross-section  of  Mount  Vernon, 
and  a  second  resolution  passed  by  the  Inter- 
falth Clergy.  In  these  sentiments  we  Join 
with  our  Mayor,  August  Petrillo,  the  leaders 
of  Congress,  and  Mr.  Moynlhan,  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  UN. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  embarrass  the 
Commission  or  our  two  great  speakers.  We 
admire  and  respect  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 

Our  problem  Is  that  we  cannot  take  you 
seriously.  We  want  to  believe  in  the  interna- 
tional equality  of  women,  but  the  Mexico 
City  conference  has  told  the  world  that  all 
women  are  equal,  unless  they  happen  to  be 
Israeli;  your  Charter  states  that  nations  are 
sovereign  entitles,  yet  the  existence  of  an  en- 
tire coimtry  seems  to  be  a  debatable  issue. 
We  want  to  celebrate  with  you,  but  we  can- 
not. 

The  UN  speaks  so  loudly  that  It  cannot 
hear  anything.  When  will  the  United  Nations 
be  the  united  nations?! 


IN  HONOR  OP  REV.  WINPRED 
LANGHORST 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OP  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 14.  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Michael's  Church  and  residents  through- 
out the  town  of  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  wlU 
be  honoring  the  Reverend  Winf  red  Lang- 
horst,  their  spiritual  leader  and  friend 
for  the  past  30  years. 

It  is  with  a  mixture  of  sadness  and  ap- 
preciation that  this  testimonial  dinner 
will  be  held  upon  the  occasion  of  Rev- 
erend Langhorst's  retirement.  He  has  de- 
voted a  good  portion  of  his  life  to  tend- 
ing to  the  needs  of  others  and  to  teach- 
ing and  practicing  the  word  of  God.  Edu- 
cated in  New  York  schools  and  receiving 
his  master  of  arts  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  Reverend  Lang- 
horst  has  been  active  in  the  ministry  In 
Connecticut  since  1937.  Beyond  this,  he 
has  been  active  in  many  community  asso- 
ciations such  as  the  Elks,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Naugatuck  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  is  a  32d  degree  Mason. 
He  has  also  served  as  chaplain  of  the 
Naugatuck  Police  and  Fire  Departments 
as  well  as  of  the  auxiliary  police. 

Reverend  Langhorst's  reputation  of 
dedication  and  devotion  to  his  congrega- 
tion and  community  is  outstanding,  and 
it  is  best  exemplified  by  his  visits  to  pa- 
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tlents  in  the  area  hospitals,  regardless  of 
their  denominations.  Whether  attending 
to  the  needs  of  the  sick  or  the  well.  Rev- 
erend Langhorst  has  always  held  upper- 
most In  his  mind  the  well-being  of  his 
community  and  has  devoted  his  life  to- 
ward fulfilling  this  goal.  He  will  be  sore- 
ly missed  by  St.  Michael's  Church. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  members  of 
the  church  and  commimity  in  bestowing 
this  well-deserved  honor  upon  Reverend 
Langhorst. 


H.R.  7575,  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  AGENCY 
FOR  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  208  to  199, 
voted  in  favor  of  establishing  an  Agency 
for  Consiuner  Protection.  Vote  on  final 
passage  occurred  on  November  6,  and  I 
voted  in  favor  of  establishing  this  inde- 
pendent, nonregulatory  agency. 

A  number  of  amendments  to  the  bill 
were  approved  which  significantly 
strengthened  the  focus  of  this  legislation. 
These  amendments  are  discussed  in  de- 
tail in  this  statement. 

The  concept  of  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  represent  the  con- 
sumer Interest  has  evolved  from  the  first 
attempt  by  the  Congress  to  protect  the 
consumer.  In  1906,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  "Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act."  Since  that 
time,  there  have  been  many  legislative 
initiatives  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
consumer  health,  safety,  and  economic 
viability.  Some  of  these  laws  have  not 
fulfilled  the  expectations  envisioned  by 
the  Congress.  Other  laws,  while  worthy 
4n  language,  have  failed  to  be  enforced 
^y  those  agencies,  bureaus,  and  commis- 
sions established  to  administer  them. 
The  result  has  often  been  a  decrease  in 
public  confidence  in  the  GovSrmnent's 
ability  to  protect  the  consumer  Interest. 

Historictilly,  the  voice  of  the  consumer 
Interest  in  public  bills  smd  regulations 
has  been  mufifled  for  two  reasons.  First, 
consumers  are  not  politically  well  orga- 
nized. Where  spokespersons  do  exist  rep- 
resenting the  consumer  viewpoint,  they 
and  their  organizations  axe  financially 
ill-equipped  to  deliver  their  message  with 
substantial  Impact.  Second,  special  in- 
terest gTotq»  representing  business,  labor, 
and  Industry  have  been  able  to  estab- 
lish the  power  to  Infiuence  decisionmak- 
ing at  the  highest  levels  of  Government. 

Currently,  there  are  ofiBces  in  almost 
every  Federal  agency  to  monitor  con- 
sumer Interests  in  the  operations  of  those 
agencies.  However,  these  ofBces  find 
Uiemselves  in  precarious  positions  when 
they  dissent  from  the  official  policies  of 
their  agency.  An  independent  agency  for 
the  advocacy  of  the  consumer  interest 
would  give  Uie  consumer  point  of  view 
more  clout,  on  a  level  competitive  with 
the  Infiuence  of  special  interests. 

The  Agency  for  Consimier  Protection, 
as  conceived  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, will  not  create  additional  layers 
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of  bureaucracy.  On  the  contrary,  this  bill 
as  approved  by  the  House  would  elimi- 
nate the  nearly  two  dozen  existing  con- 
sumer offices  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  consolidate  their  activities  into  this 
one  agency.  It  has  not  been  designed  to 
harass  business  and  industry,  as  charged 
by  its  critics,  but  has  been  given  narrow 
and  well-defined  functions  and  powers. 
These  functions  and  powers  include: 

First,  initiating  and  intervening  in 
Federal  agency  proceedings  and  in  judi- 
cial reviews  of  agency  actions  to  repre- 
sent the  Interest  of  consumers; 

Second,  issuing  written  interrogatories 
to  large  businesses  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  con- 
sumers, or  to  discover  consumer  fraud  or 
substantial  economic  Injury  to  con- 
sumers; 

Third,  compiling  and  acting  upon  con- 
sumer complaints; 

Fourth,  publicly  releasing  information 
about  consumer  products  and  services; 
and 

Fifth,  encouraging  and  supporting  de- 
velopment and  research  related  to  pro- 
duct testing. 

The  Agency's  powers  have  been  care- 
fully limited  in  the  following  ways: 

First,  the  Agency  has  no  regulatory 
powers; 

Second,  the  Agency  may -not  require 
the  submission  of  information  by  small 
businesses — those  with  not  more  than  $1 
million  in  assets  or  more  than  the  equiv- 
alent of  25  full-time  employees; 

Third,  the  Agency  is  prohibited  from 
disclosing  trade  secrets  and  other  con- 
fidential business  information; 

Fourth,  the  Agency  must  determine 
that  publicly  released  product  informa- 
tion is  both  accurate,  and  not  prohibited 
by  law  from  being  disclosed; 

Fifth,  in  releasing  product  test  data, 
the  Agency  must  state  that  not  all  com- 
petitive items  were  tested,  and  there  is 
no  intent  to  declare  one  product  better 
than  another; 

Sixth,  there  is  a  ceiling  on  the  author- 
ized funding  level  for  the  Agency;  and 

Seventh,  the  Agency  will  automatically 
go  out  of  existence  in  7  years  unless  Con- 
gress specifically  renews  its  charter. 

Of  the  12  amendments  offered  to  HJl. 
7575  during  2  days  of  consideration  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  five  were 
controversial. 

The  Fascell-Harkin  amendment  was 
approved  with  my  support.  This  amend- 
ment exempts  businesses  which  have  less 
than  $1  million  in  assets,  or  not  greater 
than  the  equivalent  of  25  full-time  em- 
ployees, from  being  required  to  respond 
to  interrogatories  from  the  Agency.  I 
shared  the  view  of  a  large  majority  of 
my  colleagues  that  paperwork  generated 
by  Federal  regulations  and  inquiries 
places  a  heavy  burden  which  threatens 
to  overwhelm  small  businesses.  The 
sunendment  would  require  small  busi- 
nesses to  respond  to  an  Agency  inter- 
rogatory only  if  there  was  an  imminent 
and  substantial  danger  to  the  public 
health  or  safety. 

With  approval  of  this  amendment,  it 
is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  restrict 
the  activities  of  the  Agency  to  monitor- 
ing only  the  segment  of  business  and 
industry  which  has  the  greatest  effect 
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upon  the  consumer  interest.  Ninety-four 
percent  of  businesses  will  be  exempt  as 
a  resiilt  of  this  amendment.  The  com- 
bination of  this  limitation  on  powers  and 
the  limited  financial  resources  available 
to  the  Agency  will,  I  hope,  lead  the 
Agency  to  focus  its  attention  and 
actions  on  the  most  flagrant  violations 
of  the  Interests  of  consimiers.  This  is 
where  the  Agency  is  most  needed,  and 
this  Is  where,  by  its  actions,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  indicated  it 
wants  the  Agency  to  focus. 

An  amendment  offered  by  Representa- 
tive McCloskzy  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of  379  to  27.  This  amendment  transfers 
to  the  Agency  the  programs  of  other 
Federal  agencies  which  would  be  dupli- 
catlve,  or  would  be  more  appropriate 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection.  I  voted  in  favor 
of  this  amendment.  In  stating  his  posi- 
tion before  the  House,  Representative 
McCloskey  noted  that  he  vowed  never 
to  support  the  creation  of  a  new  Govern- 
ment agency  unless  Congress  undertook 
the  responsibiUty  of  abolishing  as  much 
bureaucracy  and  Government  structure 
as  Congress  created.  The  Republican 
Congressman  from  California's  amend- 
ment specifically  transfers  the  responsi- 
biUties  of  22  Government  oflBces  to  the 
Agency.  The  Congressman  suggested 
that  the  expenditures  saved  by  abolish- 
ing these  offices  would  probably  be 
greater  than  the  funding  authorized  in 
H.R.  7575. 

Another  amendment,  offered  by  Con- 
gressman Baucus,  provides  that  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  be  ter- 
minated automatically  at  the  conclusion 
of  7  years,  unless  Congress  specifically 
authorizes  a  renewal  of  its  legislative 
mandate.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
expansion  of  Goveriunent  which  has 
proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  in  recent 
years.  I  viewed  this  amendment  as  a 
valuable  and  thoughtful  precedent 
which  should  be  included  in  all  legisla- 
tion which  establishes  new  agencies. 
This  amendment  impressed  me,  and  I 
spoke  on  the  floor  to  support  it  during 
its  consideration.  I  was  pleased  that  it 
was  approved  by  voice  vote. 

An  amendment  offered  by  Congress- 
man Anderson  of  Illinois  also  provides 
prudent  controls  which  were  lacking 
from  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. It  establishes  a  celling  on  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  Agency.  The  original  bill 
authorized  "such  sums  as  are  necessary" 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
This  amendment  authorizes  a  ceiling  of 
$7.5  million  for  the  remainder  of  flscal 
year  1976,  and  $10  million  for  each  of  the 
next  2  flscal  years.  Without  such  an 
amendment,  the  Congress  would  have 
had  to  rely  solely  upon  the  powerful  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  guidance  in 
setting  flscal  controls  on  the  Agency.  I 
supported  this  amendment,  which  was 
approved. 

Finally,  an  amendment  introduced  by 
Representative  Puqua  was  defeated  175 
to  233.  The  Fuqua  proposal  was  to  delete 
a  provision  in  the  bill  which  exempts 
proceedings  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  from  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  7575. 
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il  joined  a  majority  of  the  House  in 
opposing  this  amendment.  By  law,  as  re- 
inlorced  by  court  decisions,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board — ^NLRB — ^is  di- 
rected to  assure  that  labor-management 
disputes  are  resolved,  but  it  is  prohibited 
from  taking  any  interest  in  the  terms  of 
the  settlements.  Thus,  because  NLRB 
has  no  authority  to  influence  the  sub- 
stance of  a  settlement,  it  is  inappropriate 
for  a  third  party  to  intervene  to  bring 
such  consideration  before  the  NLRB.  If 
it  does  make  sense  to  have  the  economic 
impact  of  labor-management  settle- 
ments be  officially  considered,  and  it 
may,  then  the  proper  action  is  to  amend 
the  charter  of  the  NLRB.  But  imless  and 
vmtil  that  is  done,  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  has  no  proper  role  in 
NLRB  actions. 

The  same  situation  holds  true,  perhaps 
even  more  so,  for  labor-management  dis- 
putes brought  before  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service — FMCS. 
Unlike  the  NLRB,  the  FMCS  has  nb  reg- 
ulatory power  whatsoever.  It  was  stab- 
lished  simply  to  offer  mediation  sen'ices 
to  parties  involved  in  labor  disputes.  It 
has  no  right  to  bring  parties  together; 
its  services  must  be  requested  by  the  dis- 
puting parties.  And,  like  the  NLRB.  it 
works  only  to  assure  that  a  settlement  is 
reached,  not  that  the  settlement  embod- 
ies any  particular  concern. 

In  simimary,  the  amendments  added 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  greatly 
Improve  the  focus  of  the  original  bill.  I 
believe  that  these  amendments  answer 
the  major  objections  to  HJl.  7575.  As 
passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  is  a  care- 
fully drawn  outline  which  will  provide  a 
needed  service  to  the  American  people. 
I  strongly  hope  that  this  bill  Is  enacted 
into  law. 


AMERICAN  FARMERS  ARE  PERSIST- 
ENT AND  RELIABLE 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  6th  in  a  series  of  10  mes- 
sages sponsored  by  FAR-MAR-CO  Inc. 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  to  characterize  the  hardships  and 
uncertainties  experienced  by  farmers 
who  are  not  privileged  with  a  40-hour 
workweek.  American  farm  products  play 
a  vital  role  to  offset  world  hunger,  meet 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  maintain 
world  economic  stability  and  peace. 

FAR-MAR-CO  is  to  be  credited  for  its 
interest  in  promoting  public  awareness 
and  imderstanding  of  the  American  agri- 
cultural system  in  the  following  article: 
Pood  Doesn't  Orow  on  Trees 

Producing  sufficient  crops  to  feed  our  ex- 
panding populace  is  not  an  automatic,  snap- 
your-flngers-and-lt's-there  process. 

But  the  American  farmer  has  diligently  and 
steadfastly  produced  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  food  needed.  Year  after  year.  Through 
good  times  and  bad. 

It's  taken  huge  Investments  In  expensive 
equipment  and  facilities.  It's  taken  the  cour- 
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age  to  spend  more  and  more  on  herbicides, 
pesticides,  and  fertilizer.  It's  taken  the  faith 
to  go  back  to  the  fields  after  a  year  of  crip- 
pling crc^  losses  of  depressed  market  prices. 
But  he's  done  It.  Consistently. 

And  because  of  this  determination  and 
commitment  of  unified  effort,  the  American 
farmer  has  always  been  able  to  feed  us. 

Through  seasons  of  ravaging  floods,  In  spite 
of  droughts,  even  with  attacks  of  crop  dis- 
ease and  Insect  Infestations,  our  diverse  agri- 
cultural community  has  managed  to  produce 
sufficient  crops. 

So  let's  not  take  food  for  granted.  It  doesn't 
grow  on  trees. 


DEMOCRATIC  WAYS  TO  CHANGE 
UNPOPULAR  LAWS 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

or    KENTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  on- 
slaught of  forced  busing  in  my  district, 
Louisville,  Ky..  has  evoked  a  wide  range 
of  intense  reaction. 

In  some  Instances,  quite  sadly,  busing 
has  been  countered  by  violence,  vandal- 
ism and  thuggery.  In  candor,  it  must  be 
reported  that  many  of  those  who  resorted 
to  violent  reaction  were  egged-on  by  self- 
appointed  "leaders."  who  shamelessly 
exlolted  the  social  stsain  and  emotional 
pitch  for  personal  and  political  gain. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  my  fellow 
townspeople,  the  majority  never  resorted 
to  these  tactics. 

At  the  same  time,  niost  of  those  against 
forced  busing,  who  were  also  against  vio- 
lence, did  not  know  what  to  do  to  end 
busing  in  a  mature,  peaceful  and  legal 
fashion. 

In  this  coimection.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "There  Are  Democratic  Ways 
to  Change  Unpopular  Laws."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Record,  the  Louisville 
Archdiocesan  newspaper. 

This  editorial  offers  soimd  judgment 

and  credible  alternatives  in  dealing  with 

the  complex  and  controversial  issue  of 

forced  busing: 

There  Are  Democratic  Wats  To  Chance 

Unpopular  Laws 

As  protests  against  the  court-ordered  de- 
segregation of  Jefferson  County  public  schools 
continue  and  as  leaders  of  antl-buslng  forces 
advocate  different  ways  to  get  the  order 
rescinded,  it  might  serve  the  well-being  of 
this  community  for  all  of  us  to  think  for  a 
moment  about  how  we  should  proceed  chang- 
ing something  In  our  government  which  we 
do  not  like. 

A  foundation  principle  of  the  American 
democratic  system,  something  that  distin- 
guishes our  form  of  government  from  others, 
Is  that  change  Is  brought  about  In  prescribed 
and  nonviolent  ways.  We  change  lesiders  we 
do  not  like  through  the  prescribed  electoral 
■ystem,  not  by  aasasslnatlon  or  coup  d'etat. 
We  change  laws  we  do  not  like  through  the 
prescribed  legislative  process,  not  by  defying 
the  laws  In  a  manner  that  breeds  anarchy  and 
chaos. 

These  statements  of  the  prescribed  ap- 
proach to  change  are  certainly  no  great  reve- 
lation to  us.  We  have  studied  them  In  civics 
classes  In  school  and  we  have  heard  them 
stated  time  and  time  again  In  public  forums. 
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Tet,  do  we  believe  them?  Do  we  understand 
them?  Some  recently  voiced  oppositions  to 
the  court-ordered  busing  here  make  these 
questions  valid  ones  to  ask. 

For  example,  at  a  recent  antl-buslng  meet- 
ing one  speaker  reportedly  was  cheered  by 
those  attending  after  he  made  references  to 
"guerrilla  warfare,"  to  suggestions  about  or- 
ganizing a  "posse"  to  fight  police  and  to  a 
liquid  that  eats  through  metal  ("Imagine 
what  would  happen  If  it  were  put  on  the 
Kennedy  Bridge,"  he  sald)^-all  presumably 
ways  to  demonstrate  opposition  to  the  court 
order. 

There  have  been  other  examples  also,  such 
as  threats  made  against  parents  for  not  ob- 
serving the  school  boycott  by  sending  their 
children  to  school,  and  acts  of  violence  which 
have  brought  barm  to  Individuals  and  dam- 
age to  propel-ty. 

Protests  have  also  been  lodged  against  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  having  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  busing  Issue,  such  as  boycotts 
against  businesses  and  calls  for  boycotts 
against  the  Archdiocesan  Development  Fund 
drive  and  the  United  Way  campaign. 

Possibly,  frustration  has  prompted  some 
antlbusing  supporters  to  employ  or  to  sug- 
gest such  tactics  and  to  lash  out  against 
things  not  related  to  busing.  Nevertheless, 
such  forms  of  protests  raise  very  serious  con- 
cerns because  they  do  not  reach  the  heart  of 
the  Issue;  they  result  In  more  harm  thsui 
good  to  the  community  as  a  whole;  and  they 
commit  an  injustice  against  those  to  whom 
the  actions  are  directed. 

Protests  for  redress  of  grievances  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  American  democratic  sys- 
tem, and  avenues  of  protests  specifically  are 
provided  for  in  our  constitution  and  laws. 
But  It  Is  Important  always  to  keep  In  mind 
that  protests  should  be  directed  to  tbosfe 
sources  which  can  bring  about  the  desired 
change.  Directing  protests  at  other  sources, 
or  protesting  for  the  sake  of  protesting,  only 
result  in  further  community  discord  and 
create  more  barm  than  good.  Moreover,  un- 
reasonable and  indiscriminate  forms  of  pro- 
test tend  to  turn  off  some  people  and  ac- 
centuate emotional  rather  than  rational 
argumentation. 

In  the  case  of  the  court  order  which  led  to 
busing  In  Jefferson  County,  the  sources  which 
can  bring  about  a  change  are  essentially  the 
Congress  and  the  federal  courts.  These  are 
the  prescribed  channels  In  our  democratic 
system:  these  are  the  sources  which  make 
and  define  our  laws;  and  these  are  the  sources 
which  can  change  and  redefine  our  laws. 

Antl-buslng  supporters,  for  example,  would 
find  it  more  productive  to  go  door-to-door  In 
Jefferson  County  collecting  signatures  on  a 
petition  directed  to  Congress  backing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  than  to  spend  their 
energies  suggesting  ways  to  confront  police 
or  bring  threats  against  their  fellow  citizens. 
They  could  even  spend  their  time  more  pro- 
ductively by  gaining  support  in  other  states 
and  by  electing  to  office  persons  sympathetic 
to  their  cause  than  by  urging  indiscriminate 
boycotts  at  home. 

Besides  this  approach,  there  Is  also  the 
channel  of  api>eal  through  the  federal  courts. 
Bringing  suit  In  court,  for  example,  is  a  much 
more  legitimate  and  positive  form  of  pro- 
test than  advocating  non-compliance  with 
the  state's  compulsory  school  attendance 
law. 

Throughout  our  200-year  history,  there 
have  been  many  examples  of  unpopular  gov- 
ermental  actions  which  have  been  altered  by 
working  through  the  prescribed  channels  of 
the  democratic  system.  And  contrary  to  what 
many  believe,  these  channels — though  cum- 
bersome as  they  may  appear  at  times — do 
work.  It  takes  a  lot  of  persistence  and  politi- 
cal know-how,  but  these  elements,  too,  are 
tools  of  the  American  system — tools  which 
also  have  been  used  effectively  many  times 
throughout  our  history. 
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ARAB  PERSECUTION  OF 
MINORrnES 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
Monday  night  in  the  United  Natiwis 
labeled  Zionism  as  a  racist  movement.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  in  this  Chamber 
and  around  the  world  condemning  this 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly,  but  very 
little  has  been  said  about  how  the  na- 
tions which  supported  the  resolution 
treat  their  minorities.  Contrary  to  the 
statements  of  the  President  of  Egypt, 
Anwar  Sadat,  when  he  spoke  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  other  places  aroimd  the 
country,  and  those  of  other  Arab  leaders, 
the  treatment  of  Jews  and  Christians  in 
many  Arab  coimtries  has  been  far  less 
than  gentle  and  at  times,  including  the 
present,  it  has  been  barbaric. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
truth  be  told  about  this  situation  and 
at  this  time  I  insert  into  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  authoritative  Near  East 
Report  detailing  the  history  of  relations 
between  Arab  countries  and  their  Jewish 
and  Christian  minorities: 

Arab  Treatment  of  Jews 

MTTH 

"Arabs  claim  that  they  are  only  antl-Israel, 
not  anti-Jewish." 

FACT 

It  Is  true  that  Jews  were  sometimes  treated 
better  in  some  Arab  countries  than  in  Chris- 
tian lands  in  Europe. 

But  medieval  history  tells  us  that  Jews 
were  no  strangers  to  persecution  by  the 
Arabs. 

Mohammed  was  Intolerant  of  nonbellevers 
and  expelled  or  exterminated  those  who  re- 
fused to  be  converted. 

Many  Jews  died  at  the  hands  of  Moslems 
and  many  others  were  forced  to  pay  exorbi- 
tant taxes  or  lives  in  mellahs,  Arab  ghettos 
for  Jews. 

And  It  was  the  Caliph  Haroun  al  Rashid 
who  Invented  the  yellow  badge  of  shame 
which  Jews  were  ordered  to  wear  In  807  A.D. 

While  the  situation  of  Jews  in  Arab  states 
has  not  been  as  catastrophic  as  that  which 
shattered  EMropean  Jewish  communities, 
Jewish  populations  were  harassed  by  Islamic 
restrictions  which  flared  into  violence.  Riots 
which  slew  dozens  occurred  in  Damascus  in 
1840  and  1948,  in  Iraq  in  1941, On  Libya  in 
194S.  m  Egypt  in  1946  and  1948,  and  In 
Yemen  In  1947  and  1948.  Although  Israel 
maintains  a  free  emigration  policy,  very  few. 
if  any,  Arab  Jews  have  returned  to  their 
"native  lands." 

LIBYA 

1948  Jewish  population:  40,000; 

1976:  40 

A  savage  pogrpm  on  Nov.  5,  1945  killed 
130.  Jews  were  burned  In  their  shops,  hurled 
from  rooftops  or  balconies  or  beaten  to 
death.  Almost  all  Jewish  synagogues  were 
sacked.  (Britain  and  Israel.  September  1972) 
In  June  1948,  Libyan  rioters  murdered 
another  14  Jews. 

After  the  Six-Day  War,  the  population  of 
4,600  was  again  subject  to  brutal  pogroms 
In  which  18  Jews  were  killed,  sparking  a  near 
total  exodus  from  the  country. 

In  February  1970,  the  new  government 
headed  by  Muammer  Qaddafi  confiscated  all 
Jewish  property  and  canceled  all  debts  owed 
to  Jews  since  June  6,  1987  (Libyan  Law 
Number  14,  Feb.  7,  1970) ;  and  Jewish  claims 
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for  compensation  totaling  millions  of  doUars 
were  cancelled  (Libyan  Law  Number  67,  May 
9,  1970);  homeles  Jews  were  herded  into 
special  camps  (Britain  and  Israel,  Septem- 
ber 1972).  Libya's  thousand-year -old  Jewish 
community  is  all  but  obUterated. 
Egypt 

1948  Jewish  population :  76,000; 

1976:1,000 

The  government  forced  aU  its  2.600  Jews 
to  register.  When  war  broke  out  in  1967, 
homes  and  property  were  confiscated. 

More  than  600  heads  of  families  were  put 
in  the  Abouzabel  prison  near  Cairo,  while 
200  were  taken  to  the  Al  Barraga  jail  near 
Alexandria.  The  Grand  Rabbi  of  Alexandria. 
Jacques  Nefussl,  and  the  Chief  Rabbi  of 
Cairo,  Chalm  Douek.  were  arrested.  A  few 
elderly  prisoners  were  released,  but  the  rest 
were  harshly  treated.  Some  were  tortured, 
most  were  beaten  or  crammed  Into  stlfiing, 
crowded  cells. 

About  226  Jews  of  Italian  and  Greek  na- 
tionality were  allowed  to  leav^  but  to  take 
no  more  than  60  Egyptian  pounds  with  them. 

The  Intercession  of  Spain,  France  and  Italy 
was  responsible  for  the  release  of  110  Jews 
from  Egyptian  Jails.  These  governments  also 
secured  exit  permits  for  hundreds  of  Jews 
by  furnishing  travel  documents.  Spanish  of- 
ficials liberally  interpret  Spanish  law,  which 
allows  a  Jew  whose  ancestor  was  expelled 
from  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  claim 
Spanish  nationality  and  protection. 

In  1971.  the  Association  of  Jewish  Victims 
of  Egyptian  Persecutions  claimed  over  one 
billion  dollars  for  properties  seized  by  Egyp- 
tian regimes.  (Britain  and  Israel,  Septem- 
ber 1972) 

Iraq 

1948  Jewish  population:  125,000; 

1975:  600? 

Now  Jewish  community  since  Hitler  has 
suffered  the  persecution  of  the  2,700-year- 
old  Jewish  community  of  Iraq. 

The  1941  Mufti-inspired  pro-Nazi  coup 
of  Rashid  All  sparked  rioting  and  pogroms 
In  which  dozens  died.  Most  Jews  left  for 
Israel  after  the  vicious  1947  riots  on  Opera- 
tion All  Baba,  In  1951. 

In  1952.  the  Hashemite  government  ended 
the  emigration  rights  of  the  Jews  of  Iraq 
and  publicly  hanged  two  Jews  after  falsely 
charging  them  vrlth  hurling  bombs  at  the 
Baghdad  USIA  office.  (Britain  and  Israel. 
September  1972) 

With  the  ascension  of  competing  Ba'atb 
factions  in  1963,  the  Jews  entered  a  purga- 
tory: 

Synagogues  and  schools  were  sequestered, 
the  sale  of  property  was  forbidden,  freedom 
of  movement  was  curbed,  and  aU  Jews  were 
forced  to  carry  yellow  identity  cards,  even 
though  their  freedom  of  movement  wfts  se- 
verely limited.  (Cojo  Report,  July  1971) 

After  the  SU-Day  War  there  were  more 
virulent  measures: 

Jewish  property  was  expropriated.  Jewish 
bank  accounts  were  frozen;  Jews  were  dis- 
missed from  public  posts;  businesses  were 
shut;  trading  permits  were  canceled;  tele- 
phones were  disconnected.  Jews  were  placed 
under  house  arrest  for  long  periods  or  re- 
stricted In  their  movements  to  the  cities  or 
even  quarters  In  which  they  lived.  Departure 
was  totally  prohibited. 

All  these  restrictions  were  contained  in 
Iraq  Law  Number  10  of  1968  and  Iraq 
Law  Number  64  of  1967. 

Formally,  these  laws  were  "rescinded"  In 
June  1969;   yet  they  are  still  In  operation. 

Prosecution  was  at  Its  worst  at  the  end  of 
1968.  Scores  were  jailed  on  the  "discovery" 
of  a  local  "spy  ring."  Nineteen  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  staged  trials  and  bar- 
barously hanged  in  the  public  squares  of 
Baghdad;  others  died  of  torture. 

Baghdad  Radio,  Jan.  27,  1969.  called  upon 
Iraquis  to  "come  and  enjoy  the  feast."  Some 
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600,000  men,  women  and  children  paraded 
and  danced  past  the  scaffolds  where  the 
grotesque  bodies  of  the  banged  Jews  swung; 
the  mob  rhythmically  chanted  "Death  to 
Israel"  and  "Death  to  all  Traitors." 

The  barbaric  display  brought  a  world-wide 
public  outcry  which  President  Bakr  dismissed 
as  "the  barking  of  dogs." 

Another  18  Jews  were  hanged  In  secret 
between  1970  and  1972.  Jews  had  to  house 
Palestinians  and  raise  money  for  Fatah  and 
other  guerrilla  groups.  (Cojo  Report) 

The  Ba'ath  party  apparatus  grew  In  1972 
and  Jews  began  disappearing,  their  posses- 
sions seized  by  rapacious  officials  who  posted 
signs  on  their  bouses  that  the  "Jewl^  oc- 
cupants had  fled  the  country." 

Nazelm  Kazzar,  head  of  the  secret  police, 
ordered  the  mtirder  of  five  members  of  the 
Reuven  Kaahkush  family  on  Apr.  12. 1973,  In 
retaliation  for  the  Israeli  assassination  of 
Palestinian  terrorist  leaders  in  Beirut  the  day 
before.  Kazzar's  guilt  was  confirmed  In  late 
July  1972  by  Baler,  who  had  executed  Kazzar 
one  month  before  for  an  unsuccessful  coup. 
Bakr  denounced  Kazzar  as  a  "psychopath  . .  . 
wbo  murdeivd  more  than  2,000  people."  (Bei- 
rut DaUy  Star,  July  28. 1973) 

To  date,  more  than  two  dozen  Iraqi  Jews 
are  still  missing.  Most  of  Iraqi's  remaining 
600  Jews  are  either  too  old  or  too  wealthy 
to  leave;  they  are  being  pressured  by  the  gor- 
emment  to  turn  over  title  (without  compen- 
sation) to  over  9200  million  of  Jewish  com- 
munity property,  apartments,  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  fields.  (New  York  Times,  Feb.  18, 
1973) 

Syria 

1948  Jewish  population:  46,000; 

1975:  4.500. 

I3amascus  was  the  site  of  the  1840  blood 
libel  and  pogrom  which  killed  many  Jews. 

Even  before  the  1967  war,  the  4,000  Jews 
in  Syria  Were  terrorized  by  night  arrests,  in- 
terrogation. Imprisonment  and  torture.  Jews 
were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  Dasmasctis 
ghetto,  where  they  came  under  attack.  After 
the  war  their  sitxiation  deteriorated. 

An  airport  rood  was  paved  over  the  Jew- 
lab  cemetery  in  Damascus;  school  examina- 
tions are  scheduled  on  Satxirdays  to  prevent 
Jewish  participation;  Jews  who  submit  com- 
plaints against  Moslems  never  win;  Jews  are 
singled  out  as  (Musawi)  on  Identity  cards; 
Palestinian  refugees  are  housed  in  the  Jew- 
lab  quarter  to  prey  on  residents. 

Jews  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  co\m- 
try,  to  go  more  than  four  kilometers  from 
tbelr  place  of  business,  to  sell  Immovable 
property,  to  work  for  government  and  banks, 
to  have  telephones  and  driving  licenses,  to 
bequeath  property  to  heirs.  The  state  has 
confiscated  the  property  of  those  wbo  have 
escaped.  Most  Jews  working  for  Arab  mer- 
chants have  been  dismissed. 

Tor  two  months  a  curfew  was  imposed  on 
Jews  In  Kamlshll;  houses  were  marked  in  red 
and  there  were  dally  roll  calls.  A  curfew  is 
in  effect  in  Aleppo. 

A  French  Commission  of  Inquiry  con- 
ducted in  Paris  In  October  1971  heard  the 
following  testimony  firom  an  escaped  Syrian 
Jew  who  was  held  for  four  days  when,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  he  Informed  Sy- 
rian authorities  of  his  brother's  escape: 

"(Four  men]  were  imprisoned  for  four 
days.  By  the  end  of  the  four  days  (one  of 
the  men]  had  lost  twenty  klloe.  The  father 
was  stripped  and  forced  to  assault  his  son." 

A  young  woman  testified : 

"Of  the  three  persons  wbo  fled  and  were 
jaught,  one  came  out  deaf,  another  reduced 
to  Idiocy.  .  .  .  They  tried  again  to  escape 
and  this  time  succeeded,  but  their  families 
were  arrested,  the  sister  of  one  of  them  was 
tortured.  .  .  .  The  other  person  was  tortured 
with  red-hot  skewers,  the  traces  were  all  over 
bis  back.  They  were  thrown  half  dead  into 
the  street.  Three  Jewish  doctors  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present  did  ziot  dare  approach 
since  the  security  men  were  watching." 
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Lebanon 

1958  Jewish  population:  20,000; 
1975:  2.000. 

Despite  occasional  outbiusts  by  the  Pales- 
tinians In  Lebanon,  Lebanon's  remaining 
Jews  (who  have  always  been  free  to  emi- 
grate) live  quietly  around  Beirut  and  other 
major  cities. 

Yerfien 
1948  Jewish  population:  64,000; 
1976:  0. 

All  the  Jews  of  Yemen's  ancient  Jewish 
community  have  emigrated,  nearly  all  of 
them  to  Israel.  Early  in  1948,  there  was  loot- 
ing after  six  Jews  were  accused  of  the  ritual 
murder  of  two  Arab  girls.  The  Imams  of 
Yemen  always  threated  their  Jewish  subjects 
as  infidels:  Jews  could  not  ride  horseback, 
carry  arms,  own  property  or  buUd  bovises 
taller  than  those  of  Moslem  landlords. 
South   Yemen 

1948  Jewish  population :  7,000; 

1975:  0. 

The  ancient  Jewish  tribes  of  the  Hadra- 
maut  are  now  In  Israel.  Mob  violence  dur- 
ing the  Six-day  War  killed  several  Jews;  the 
British  government  then  In  Aden  evacuated 
all  the  remaining  360  Jews  on  Jime  18,  1967. 
Tunisia 

1948  Jewish  population:  23,000; 

1976:  9.000 

Jews  were  attacked  by  rioting  AraA  mobe. 
Synagogues  and  shops  were  burned.  Tne  gov- 
ernment denounced  the  outbreaks  anmPres- 
ident  Hablb  Bourgulba  apologized  t\  the 
Chief  Rabbi,  promising  compensation. 

The  government  appealed  to  the  20,000^ 
nlsian  Jews  to  remain  but  has  not  prevent 
anyone  from  leaving.  Hundreds  emigrated^ 
France. 

The  military  court  sentenced  two  youtl 
to  15  years  for  burning  the  Great  Synagogue. 
Others  were  convicted  of  attacking  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  embassies  and  looting  Jew- 
ish property. 

Morocco 

1948  Jewish  population :  300,000; 

1975:  35,000 

There  have  been  riots  directed  against 
Jews  and  one  economic  boycott  initiated  in 
1967  by  the  Istlqlal  Party.  King  Hassan  has 
tried  to  protect  the  Jews  but  the  Jewish  mid- 
dle-class has  virtually  disappeared.  Younger 
Jews  are  eager  to  leave. 

Algeria 

1948  Jewish  population:  150,000; 

1975:  1,000 

The  majority  of  the  150,000  Jews  In  Algeria 
left  with  the  French  in  1963.  There  have  been 
no  reports  of  persecution  of  those  who  re- 
mained. 

A  French  organization  tracing  6,000  Euro- 
peans, Including  600  Algerian  Jews  who  dis- 
appeared between  1953  and  1963,  reported 
that  the  600  Jews  were  living  in  Inhuman 
conditions  in  mobile  forced  labor  camps. 

ARAB    TREATMENT    OF    OTHER    MINORTTIES 

TTie  Jews  are  not  unique.  Every  minority 
has  suffered  discrimination  and  worse  under 
Arab  rule. 

Christiana 

Christians  have  been  emigrating  from  Arab 
countries.  The  four  million  Copts  of  Egypt 
are  subject  to  repression. 

In  December  1972,  Moslem  fanatics  burned 
churches,  houses  and  shops  owsed  by  Copts 
In  Alexandria,  El  Mansura,  Dimanhour  and 
El  Hanka;  Copts  were  attacked  and  beaten. 
(Moshe  Ron  in  Detroit  Jewish  News  Jan.  12, 
1973) 

An  Egyptian  government  Investigating 
commission  found  12  other  incidents  of  ar- 
son, looting  and  robbery  of  Copts.  (London 
Times,  Jan.  9,  1973) 

Soon  after  Qaddafl's  Revolutionary  Com- 
mand CouncU  took  control  of  Libya  In  Sep- 
tember 1969,  more  than  4,000  Italians  were 
ousted    and    forced    to    abandon    property, 
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money  and  belongings,  according  to  a  letter 
addressed  by  refugees  to  Premier  MaHfmp 
Rumor. 

The  letter  predicted  that  many  more  of 
the  36,000  remaining  Italian  residents — the 
biggest  non-Arab  minority  in  Libya — would 
fiee  during  the  year,  leaving  an  estimated 
9300  million  worth  of  property.  Some  25,000 
were  later  expelled. 

The  Libyan  government  proclaimed  its 
"aim  to  avenge  the  past.  .  .  .  The  feeling 
of  holy  revenge  runs  in  our  veins." 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Heart  In 
Tripoli  was  converted  into  the  Oamal  Abdel 
Nasser  Mosque  on  Nov.  26, 1970.  (Washington 
Post,  Nov.  27) 

Kurds 
Kurdish  minorities  In  Syria  and  Iraq  have 
been  victimized  by  excluslvlst  Arab  national- 
istic policies  which  cannot  toferate  the  fact 
that  the  Kurds  think  of  themselves  as  Kurds 
first  and  Moslems  second. 

The  Kurds  have  lived  in  what  is  now  Syria 
for  centuries;  they  number  about  500,000,  or 
10  percent  of  the  Syrian  population. 

When  Syria  split  with  Egypt  in  1961,  the 
new  Syrian  regime  began  a  drive  to  destroy 
the  Kurds  as  an  ethnic  group.  It  embarked 
upon  a  campaign  of  discrimination  and 
repression. 

In  August  1962,  Syria  Instituted  the  "Arab- 
Belt"  plan,  by  which  the  Kurds  were  forcibly 
evacuated  from  the  arable  Jezrleh  region 
and  forced  to  emigrate  to  other  countries  or 
settle  In  desert  areas.  Half  of  Jezrieh's  300,000 
Kurds  were  stripped  of  their  citizenship. 

The  Arab-Belt  plan,  according  to  the  Aral) 
press,  was  formulated  to  "save  ArabLsm  in 
Jezrleh,"  although  Arabs  represented  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  Jezrleh  population.  It 
was  later  extended  to  the  two  other  main 
Kurdish  areas  in  northern  Syria. 

But  whether  they  come  from  the  "Belt" 
areas  or  not,  all  the  Kurds  in  Syria  suffer: 
ley  have  no  Kurdish  schools  or  newspapers; 
^r  political  party  U  considered  Illegal; 
they  are  permitted  no  expressions  of  Kurdish 
culture  and  all  Kurdish  books  are  forbidden; 
and  they  are  denied  military  and  civil  service 
positions  unless  they  declare  that  they  are 
"Arabs,"  rather  than  Kurds. 

Iraq  began  genocldal  war  against  the 
Kurds,  wbo  constltute(|  about  26  percent  of 
the  population  of  eight  million.  In  1961.  This 
continues  to  be  Iraq's  reply  to  the  Kurdish 
demand  for  equal  treatment  and  autonomy. 
According  to  a  New  York  Times  article  on 
Mar.  15.  1965,  the  Iraqis  have  used  bombs, 
rocket-type  artillery  and  napalm  against 
Kurdish  positions  and  villages. 

Yet  with  all  this,  Iraq  asked  Kurdish 
Gen.  Mustafa  Baarzanl  to  commit  hla  forces 
in  the  war  against  Israel  in  1967.  Barzanl 
repeated  his  reply  in  an  interview  with  Eric 
Rouleau  of  Le  Monde  News  Service  In  Janu- 
ary 1969: 

"Three  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs,  the 
Baghdad  government  sent  emissaries  to 
me  requesting  that  I  place  Kurdish  army 
units  at  their  disposal  for  the  war  against 
Israel.  I  replied,  'For  six  years  you  have 
been  fighting  us,  trying  to  wipe  out  the 
Kurdish  people,  so  how  can  you  come  now 
and  ask  for  my  helo?'  " 

Despite  a  peace  treaty  between  Barzanl  and 
the  Ba'ath  government  in  Baghdad  guaran- 
teeing Kurdish  autonomy,  Iraqi  troops,  fear- 
ing for  the  safety  of  the  Kirkuk  oil  fields,  at- 
tacked Ktirdlsh  villages  in  the  summer  of 
1973.  The  Teheran  Journal  (June  27,  1973) 
reported  that  10  Ktirds  were  killed  and  22 
wounded  by  Iraqi  government  aircraft  and 
artiUery.  (London  Times,  June  28, 1973) .  The 
promise  of  full  autonomy  by  1974  seems  re- 
mote. 200  Kurds  are  still  in  Iraqi  Jails. 
(Beirut  Dally  Star,  Apr.  8,  1973) 
Blacks 
It  U  estimated  that  600.000-600,000  black 
Africans  were  slaughtered  in  Sudan  in  the 
war  wbl(^  the  Arab  North  pursued  against 
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the  South  for  14  years  after  Sudan  gained  in- 
dependence in  1969.  Despite  heavy  casualties, 
the  blacks  refused  to  give  up  their  struggle 
for  liberation.  As  one  black  leader  said  in  an 
interview  with  Lawrence  Fellows,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Apr.  16, 
1968,  "With  the  Arabs  we  are  dead  anyway." 

Sudan  closed  the  South  to  the  outside 
world  and  has  tried  to  bar  reporters.  In  1964, 
the  last  of  the  foreign  missionaries  were  ex- 
pelled. Grim  reports  trickle  out.  UN  figures 
in  the  Journal  de  Geneve  (Sept.  9,  1967)  in- 
dicated that  63,000  Sudanese  refugees  had 
fled  to  the  Congo,  65,000  to  Uganda,  and 
27,000  to  Gambia.  The  South  Sudan  Libera- 
tion Front  told  the  UN  that  since  1962,  one 
million  had  died  and  300,000  had  fled  to 
neighboring  countries.  The  "nmes  article, 
however,  pointed  out  that  Sudan  has  bad 
some  success  in  persuading  her  neighbors  to 
help  her  clamp  down  and  trap  the  refugees, 
leaving  them  no  escape. 

The  Numeiry  regime  signd  a  peace  agree- 
ment with  the  Anyanya  rebel  leadership  In 
late  1972,  and  some  real  reconciliation  is  now 
imder  way. 

Slavery 

Sudan's  attitude  toward  blacks  is  far  flrom 
unique  in  the  Arab  world. 

The  Arabs,  who  ran  the  world's  black  slave 
markets  for  centuries,  continue  to  indulge 
in  slave  trade  for  regional  consimiptlon. 

The  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council  has 
been  concerned  with  this  problem,  and  Brit- 
ain's Anti-Slavery  Society  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  focusing  public  attention  on  it. 

Incidents  of  chattel  slavery  have  been 
sighted  in  Saudi  Arabia — which  "abolished" 
It  years  ago — and  in  Aden,  Kuwait,  Yemen, 
Muscat,  Oman,  Qatar  and  the  Sudan  accord- 
ing to  British  correspondents  and  observers. 
Growing  oil  revenues  contributed  to  an  in- 
crease. 

Iraq  expelled  over  60,000  Irani  nationals 
and  ordered  another  250,000  to  prepare  to 
leave,  Teheran  soxirces  announced  in  Decem- 
ber 1971.  The  expulsions  were  thought  to  be 
in  retaliation  for  Iran's  seizure  of  three  Per- 
sian Gulf  Islands. 


STOP  THE  JUGGERNAUT 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  we  have  all  been  made 
aware  of  the  burden  of  regulations  and 
reports  that  Mkve  resulted  from  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  agencies  and  Federal 
controls.  Some  of  this  is  necessary  and 
inevitable;  some  is  avoidable.  Begmning 
with  the  last  Congress  we  have  begun 
to  address  ourselves  to  these  problems. 
A  Federal  Paperwork  Commission  has 
commenced  a  2-year  study  which  we  ex- 
pect to  bring  forth  positive  suggestions 
and  recommendations. 

I  would  like  at  this  pomt  to  quote 
from  a  letter  sent  by  one  of  my  constit- 
uents which  makes  this  point  more  force- 
ably  than  I  ever  could.  The  constituent, 
who  shall  remain  anonymous,  wrote  con- 
cemmg  the  pension  reform  legislation 
of  last  year.  I  supported  this  legislation 
and  am  convmced  that  it  serves  a  vital 
need.  The  regulation?  that  implement  it 
may  be  another  matter: 

I  thought  that  you  should  know  that  the 
voluminous  reporting  form  (only  the  flrst 
of  many  apparently)   has  caused  us  to  dis- 
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continue  our  proflt  sharing  plan  that  was  in 
effect  for  9  years. 

I  refuse  to  flll  out  any  more  government 
forms  requiring  a  "life  history"  every  year. 
Prom  now  on,  I  will  flll  out  only  those  forms 
for  which  I  will  go  to  Jail  for  not  doing  so. 
(even  then  I  may  refuse) 

The  straw  that  broke  this  camels  back 
has  been  put  in  place.  From  now  on,  I  will 
flght  Federal  bureaucracy  at  every  turn  of 
the  road,  and  encourage  my  friends  to  do 
the  same.  If  you  are  a  friend  of  smaU  busi- 
ness, yea,  any  business,  you  will  surely  find 
some  way  to  stop  the  Juggernaut  before  you 
are  also  crushed  In  the  aftermath  of  tax- 
payer rebellion. 


PROTECTING  TAXPAYERS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  debate  last  week  over  public 
demand  for  an  agency  for  consumer  pro- 
tection, I  ask  that  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star- 
Free  Press  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
Protecting  Taxpayers 

Here's  a  random  sampling  of  recent  news 
stories  in  Ventura  County  and  across  the 
nation : 

Federal  drug  ofBclals  have  put  new  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  two  tranquilizers — 
Valium  and  Librium — because  habitual  use 
may  have  harmful  effects. 

Promoter  Glenn  Tiirner  has  been  ordered 
to  pay  back  $44  million  to  people  who  in- 
vested In  Koscot  cosmetics  as  part  of  a 
pyramid  investment  scheme. 

California  has  a  bookful  of  laws,  enacted 
in  recent  years,  designed  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  fraud  In  everything  from  auto 
repairs  to  land  sales. 

Ventura  County  got  $3,499  as  part  of  a 
statewide  rebate  ordered  by  the  courts,  in 
price-fixing  on  asphalt  paving. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ruled 
that  celebrities  who  endorse  commercial 
products  must  actually  use  those  products 
personally. 

The  State  Air  Resources  Board  has  ordered 
Chrysler  to  recall  11,000  cars,  to  repair  defec- 
tive smog  control  devices. 

Anti-fraud  officials  in .  Ventura  County 
warned  county  residents  to  be  wary  of  "gift" 
or  "prize"  trips  to  Las  Vegas  that  are  really 
a  come-on  for  sales  schemes. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has  re- 
quired tire  manufacturers  to  grade  new  tires 
on  the  basis  of  traction,  temperature  resist- 
ance and  mileage  potential. 

The  Ventura  County  District  Attorney 
Office's  fraud  division  has  assessed  civil  pen- 
alties against  several  firms  for  misrepresenta- 
tion to  consumers. 

This  Is  by  no  means  a  comprehensive  list, 
but  It  does  Indicate  that  the  consumer  l."? 
not  left  out  shivering  in  the  cold,  when  It 
comes  to  official  protection  from  all  levels  of 
government.  In  fact,  you  could  make  a  pretty 
good  case  that  the  consumer  is  being  over- 
protected  by  some  governmental  actions — 
such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  con- 
tinuing crusade  to  neuter  TV  advertising. 

Yet,  there's  a  move  In  Congress  to  give  the 
consumer  even  more  governmental  protec- 
tion, at  a  buy-in  price  of  $60  million.  That 
woi'.ld  create  an  Agency  for  Consiuner  Affairs 
for  three  years — but  anyone  who  thinks  a 
new  federal  bureaucracy  is  going  to  die  after 
three  years  doesn't  knew  much  about  bu- 
reaucracy. Whafll  happen  at  the  end  of  three 
years  Is,  the  annual  budget  of  $20  million 
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win  start  to  grow  and  sprout,  like  all  bureau- 
cratic budgets  do. 

The  theory  behind  the  agency  Is  this:  The 
unions  have  the  Labor  Department  to  repre- 
sent them.  The  farmers  have  the  Agriculture 
Department.  Business  has  the  Commerce 
Department.  But  the  consumer  has  no  de- 
partment to  call  bls-or-her  own,  so  should 
have  an  agency,  at  least. 

It's  true  that  several  governmental  agencies 
have  become  far  too  cozy  with  what  they're 
supposed  to  regulate,  but  the  answer  Is  not 
to  create  stlU  another  special-interest  agency. 
And  besides,  there's  a  lot  more  than  Ralph 
Nader  going  for  the  consumer  right  now. 

The  state  has  a  consvuner  unit  In  the  At- 
torney General's  Office  .  .  .  The  county  has  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency.  In  addition  to 
the  district  attorney's  unit  .  .  .  The  federal 
government  has  Its  own  consumer  agency, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Knsuer. 

Still,  authorization  for  this  new  consumer 
bureaucracy  was  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
awaits  the  pleasure  of  the  House.  If  the 
House  refuses  to  go  along,  there  will  be  no 
cause  for  gnashing  of  teeth.  Sometime,  some- 
where, somebody  has  to  say  "No"  to  more 
money  for  more  bureaucracy,  and  this  seems 
as  good  a  time  and  place  as  any. 

Is  that  an  antl-cons\imer  view?  Hardly. 
Remember  that  consumers  are  taxpayers,  too, 
and  mixing  this  new  bureaupracy  will  only 
afford  the  taxpayer  some  of  the  same  protec- 
tion the  consumer  already  enjoys. 


DANGERS  POSED  TO  AMERICAN 
JOBS  BY  FOREIGN  SPECIALTY 
STEEL  IMPORTS 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF   PENNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Spesiker,  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  recently 
conducted  4  days  of  hearings  concerning 
proposals  to  impose  tariffs  on  specialty 
steels  being  imported  into  this  country. 
These  hearings  underscored  the  tremen- 
dous costs  to  American  workers  and  to 
the  specialty  steel  industry  of  unregu- 
lated specialty  steel  imports. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Commis- 
sion, M)  William  Knoell,  the  president 
of  Cyclops  Corp.,  a  major  specialty  steel  ^ 
company  in  my  congressional  district, 
testified  that  in  his  own  firm,  specialty 
steel  imports  have  resulted  in  shipments 
falling  30  percent  during  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year.  And  over  the  same 
period,  Cyclops  has  been  forced  to  lay 
off  over  1.200  employees. 

According  to  Mr.  Knoell,  most  foreign 
special  steel  industries  have  a  competitive 
edge  because  they  are  characterized  by 
direct  Government  ownership,  low  cost 
financial  assistance  in  loans  and  guar- 
antees, export  incentives  and  Govern- 
m^it  raw  material  stockpiling.  American 
specialty  steel  companies,  which  are  gen- 
erally described  as  small  and  highly 
competitive,  are  in  essence  being  forced 
to  compete  with  foreign  national 
governments. 

Mr.  Knoell  suggests  two  steps  to  com- 
bat the  flood  of  specialty  steel  imports 
into  this  country  now  contributing  to 
even  higher  rates  of  unemployment: 
First,  establishing  mandatoi-y  quotas  for 
specialty  steel  imports:  and  second, 
achieving  a  long-term  government- to - 
government  multilateral  agreement. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Knoell's 
testimony  to  my  colleagues: 

STATncnrr  or  Whxiam  H.  Kwokll 
Members  of  tbe  Commission,  I  am  WlUlam 
Kaoell,  President  and  Chief  Executive  0£Scer 
of  Cyclops  Corporation.  I  am  an  engineer 
tiirned  lawyer,  who  for  the  past  twenty  years 
has  been  laboring  in  the  steel  Industry,  par- 
ticularly specialty  steels. 

Cyclops,  through  Its  Universal-Cyclops 
Specialty  Steel  Division,  is  an  Important 
factor  In  the  specialty  steel  market  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  stainless  steels,  tool  steels,  and  high 
temperature  metals. 

You  have  already  had  presented  to  you  tbe 
devastating  impact  the  unrestrained  flow  of 
foreign  specialty  steels  has  had  on  tbe 
specialty  steel  Industry  In  this  country.  Prior 
witnesses  have  each  testified  as  to  the  In- 
juries being  Inflicted  upon  their  respective 
companies  by  this  flood  of  specialty  steel 
imports.  Cyclops  is  no  exception. 

Cyclops'  stainless  and  tool  steel  shipments 
are  off  30  Tc  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
In  1974.  Profits  have  been  reduced  68'/r  and 
over  1,200  workers  have  been  laid  off  during 
the  course  of  the  past  nine  months.  Plans  to 
increase  capacity  have  been  shelved. 

We  have  discontinued  certain  product  lines 
as  a  result  of  the  penetration  of  imports  on 
a  massive  scale.  The  seriousness  of  the  injury 
Is  apparent  and  need  not  be  belabored  fur- 
ther. I  have,  however,  had  prepared  Confi- 
dential Exhibit  A  setting  forth  specifics  as  to 
date,  product,  our  price,  import  price,  dis- 
count, and  source  of  Imports. 

As  set  fcwth  in  the  Petition  for  Import  re- 
lief which  Initiated  this  Investigation,  we 
are  urging  that  the  Commission  take  two 
steps  to  combat  the  flood  of  Imports  that  are 
the  cause  of  substantial  injury  to  the  do- 
mestic specialty  steel  industry. 

PUvt,  that  mandatory  quotas  for  specialty 
steel  products  be  imposed  to  arrest  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  domestic  markets  now  being 
experienced,  while  providing  time  and  an 
Incentive  to  the  negotiations  necessary  to 
achieve  a  long-term  government-to-govern- 
ment multilateral  agreement,  which  Is  the 
second  step  requested  In  the  Petition. 

Prior  to  discussing  the  mechanics  of  the 
remedies  we  are  seeking,  let  me  deal  with  the 
question  of  its  appropriateness.  And,  befcve 
we  can  address  ourselves  to  that  question, 
we  must  identify  the  problem.  Thus  far,  we 
have  primarily  directed  our  attention  to  the 
symptoms — a  high  level  of  Imports,  which 
have  had  a  substantial  disruptive  Impact  on 
domestic  producers,  their  profitability,  em- 
ployment levels,  and  ability  to  survive  as  a 
viable  Industry. 

But,  those  are  the  symptoms.  What  Is  the 
problem?  We  believe  the  Issue  is  clear:  The 
United  States  soecialty  steel  Industry — com- 
prised of  relatively  small,  competitive,  free 
enterprise    companies — is    being    forced    to 
compete  with  foreign  national  governments. 
In  the  next  few  minutes,  let  me  enumerate 
some  of  the  foreign  practices  and  arrange- 
ments which  underpin  the  comeptltion  we 
face.   Outeide  the  United   States,   the  steel 
Industry  is  characterized  by : 
Direct  government  ownership; 
CSovemment  target  planning; 
Low  cost  financial  assistance  In  the  forms 
of  loans  and  guarantees: 
Export  Incentives:  and 
Oovemment  raw  material  stockpiling. 
When  transferred  Into  the  real  world,  these 
are  not  Insignificant  annoyances,  but  rather 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  profit  and  loes  state- 
ment, which  is  tbe  sine  qua  non  of  existence 
under  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Recall  the  several  references  in  Mr.  Sim- 
mons' testimony  to  tbe  current  losses  t>elng 
Incurred  by  our  foreign  competitors — loiaas 
Incvtrred  in  spite  of  these  very  meaningful 
assists  from  their  national  governments. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  lack  of  profltabil 
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Ity  of  foreign  steel  producers,  along  with  the 
floating  exchange  rate,  which  has  Indeed 
tak«n  away  one  severe  handicap  under  which 
tbe  United  States  steel  Industry  long  labored, 
will  ultimately  solve  our  problem.  That,  In 
the  long  rxm,  a  foreign  government  will  not 
underwrite  their  steel  Industry's  losses.  This 
is  not  necessarily  so. 

As  anyone  who  has  been  In  the  steel  In- 
dustry very  long  can  tell  you.  It  Is  a  high, 
fixed-cost  business.  And,  it  is  very  volume 
sensitive.  The  scenario  may  very  well  go  like 
this:  That  it  Is  In  the  foreign  producer's  and 
the  foreign  national  government's  best  na- 
tional Interests  Insofar  as  protecting  their  In- 
vestment, their  employment  rate,  and  their 
foreign  exchange  to  underwrite  losses.  The 
losses  Incurred  In  underselling  may.  Indeed, 
be  less  than  the  losses  which  would  result 
from  not  selling  at  all. 

Returning  to  the  "problem"  in  the  foreign 
steel  Industry,  we  find  the  following: 

DIRECT   GOVERNMENT   OWNERSHIP 

44%  Of  the  world's  steel  production  Is 
under  direct  government  ownership.  This  is 
a  fact  which  you  must  recognize  In  dealing' 
with  International  steel  trade  as  it  affects  the 
United  States.  Government  ownership  has  a 
profound  effect  on  the  conditions  under 
which  we  must  compete. 

The  government  ovwiershlp  Is  not  limited 
to  red  bloc  and  developing  nations.  It  Is 
found  In  at  least  32  countries  and,  for  in- 
stance, the  British  Steel  Corporation  is  100% 
government  owned.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  proflt  Incentive  Is  blunted.  A  positive 
cash  flow  is  the  sought  after  objective,  lliere 
is  direct  access  to  public  funds  to  finance 
capital  needs  and  underwrite  losses. 

COVERNMENT   TARGET    PLANNING    ANO   ITNAN- 
CIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Another  area  of  government  Involvement 
is  target  planning.  Both  Japan  and  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  are  very  active  In 
this  area.  Steel  has  been  selected  as  a  target 
Industry,  that  Is,  government  leaders  have 
determined  it  to  be  an  Industry  whose  de- 
velopment is  critical  to  the  national  economy. 
The  EEC  in  its  general  objectives  for  the  steel 
industry  for  1980-1985  has  put  particular 
stress  on  the  specialty  steel  area,  with  exten- 
sive financial  support  targeted  by  the  EC8C. 

In  Japan,  the  vehicle  Is  the  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry,  referred 
to  as  "MITI".  This  allows  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment to  coordinate  production,  stabilize 
prices,  and  create  dontestic  and  export  car- 
tels. They  have  been  very  active  in  gaining 
financial  assistance  for  the  Japanese  steel 
Industry,  providing  them  access  to  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  capital  and  at  advanta- 
geous rates. 

Financial  assistance  Is  not  limited  to  In- 
vestment. In  February  of  this  year,  MITI 
requested  the  Bank  of  Japan  to  come  to  the 
aseUtance  of  Nippon  Metallurgical  and  Nip- 
pon Stainless.  The  help  was  needed  because 
of  the  low  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for 
stainless. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  need  for  financial 
assistance  to  Japanese  specialty  steel  pro- 
ducers, they  are  actively  cutting  their  prices 
on  exports  to  this  country. 

The  highly  developed  practice  of  financial 
support  of  low  or  preferential  Interest  rates 
and  at  longer  pay-back  terms  than  the  ven- 
tiire  could  otherwise  command  is  spreading. 
An  Integrated  stainless  plant  Is  planned  for 
Mexico.  This  Is  a  Joint  French-Mexican  ven- 
ture and  Is  obtaining  major  financial  assist- 
ance on  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Mexican 
federal  government. 

Access  to  money  is  not  some  theoretical 
advantage,  but  a  real  assist  In  contrast  with 
the  US.  where  we  must  pass  the  financial 
tests  of  private  credit  as  part  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

A  further  word  on  the  foreign  producers* 
ability  to  coordinate  their  production  and 
sales  efforts,  particularly  as  It  relates  to  ex- 
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port  strategy:  Their  governments  encourage 
cartellzation  for  exports.  Anyone  with  steel 
mm  experience  can  tell  you  that  the  ability 
to  select  product  forms  and  sizes  to  avoid 
having  to  compete  across  the  product  Une 
Is  an  advantage  of  no  mean  significance. 

EXPORT  IKCENTIVES 

In  addition,  there  are  direct  Incentives  to 
encourage  exports  which  play  an  Important 
role  In  their  foreign  trade  strategy.  There 
are  special  banking  terms  for  export  credit, 
with  the  government  guaranteeing  that 
banks  can  earn  higher  than  prevailing  rates 
on  export  loans. 

Tax  rebates  represent  an  Important  Incen- 
tive to  stimulate  exports.  Chief  among  these 
Incentives  are  rebates  of  the  value  added 
tax.  This  Is  a  technique  widely  used  In  Eu- 
rope and  has  a  significant  impact  on  a  pro- 
ducer's incentive  to  sell,  for  the  rebates  gen- 
erally run  in  the  high  teens  as  a  percent  of 
sales.  It  is  frequently  contended  that  a  value 
added  tax  is  nothing  more  than  a  sales  tax, 
but  that  Is  an  analogy  that  quickly  falls 
apart  with  any  In-depth  Investigation. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Treasury 
Department  ruled  on  an  action  filed  by  the 
U.S.  Steel  Corporation  and  acknowledged  that 
value  added  tax  rebates  had  the  same  eco- 
nomic effect  as  a  bounty,  but  denied  relief 
because  they  said  they  are  npt  "legally"  boun- 
ties. In  the  real  world  in  which  we  have 
to  compete.  It  Is  solace  to  be  told  that  the 
club  with  which  you  are  being  hit,  although 
able  to  produce  and.  In  fact,  producing  the 
Injury  normally  assolcated  with  being  lilt 
with  a  club.  Is  not  "legally"  a  club. 

GOVERNMENT  RAW  MATERIAL  STOCKPILING 

Another  advantage  enjoyed  by  our  foreign 
competitors  Is  the  economic  stockpiling  of 
raw  materials  by  their  goverimients.  The  Im- 
pact of  this  Is  to  relieve  the  companies  of 
the  financial  burden  of  protecting  themselves 
with  large  stocks  of  critical  raw  materials 
and  to  stabilize  the  price  in  periods  of  high 
demand.  The  net  result  Is  an  Indirect  but 
nonetheless  substantial  subsidy  to  foreign 
steel  producers. 

One  example:  Scrap  Is  a  very  Important 
and  essential  raw  material  to  specialty  steel 
producers  because  of  their  reliance  on  elec- 
tric furnace  melting.  Under  the  guidance  of 
MITI,  the  Japanese  steel  industry  has  plans 
for  scrap  stockpiling.  They  plan  on  500,000 
tons  of  scrap,  with  purchases  and  releases 
to  be  arranged  among  the  steel  companies. 
We  believe  the  foregoing  outline  of  some 
of  the  ways  In  which  foreign  governments 
assist  their  steel  industries  demonstrates  very 
basic  competitive  advantages  enjoyed  by  our 
trading  partners.  We  are  In  a  very  real  sense 
competing  with  foreign  national  govern- 
ments. 

With  this  background,  let  me  now  deal 
with  the  mechanics  of  our  requested  relief. 
It  Is  m  two  steps,  with  the  first  being  a  man- 
datory quota  under  a  formula  which  has 
been  devised  to  refiect  the  most  recent 
representative  period  of  imports. 

The  quota  system  we  are,  asking  for  Is  based 
upon  the  historic  market  share  held  by  for- 
eign producers.  In  the  procedure  recom- 
mended, each  calendar  quarter  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  determine  each  coun- 
try's historic  market  share  by  product  line, 
based  upon  the  avearge  penetration  level 
during  the  years  1972  through  1974.  The  sec- 
retary would  then  have  to  estimate  the  ex- 
pected domestic  consumption  for  the  coming 
calendar  quarter  and  would  set  a  quota  for 
each  exporting  country  at  80%  of  its  historic 
market  share.  If  a  country  over  the  preced- 
ing three  years  maintained  an  average  15 '« 
of  the  U.S.  market,  under  the  quota  system, 
that  country  would  automatically  be  al- 
lowed 12%  for  the  next  calendar  quarter. 
Thus,  the  quota  is  directly  tied  to  historical 
market  share.  The  unallocated  20  7o  would 
be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury according  to  the  following  priorities: 
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Less  developed  countries  not  previously 
exporting; 

Less  developed  countries  already  exporting; 

Hardships;  and 

All  others. 

This  phase  of  our  remedy  recognizes  the 
foreign  producers'  penetration  In  our  market 
as  demonstrated  over  a  recent  representative 
period.  It  provides  an  Immediate  resolution 
to  deal  with  an  Immediate  problem. 

We  recognize  that  our  first  phase  Is  a 
rigid  limitation  which  might  prove  Impracti- 
cal over  an  extended  period.  Therefore,  our 
second  phase  proposal  Involves  a  govern- 
ment-to-government multilateral  agreement. 

An  International  Steel  Surveillance  Body, 
composed  of  a  chairman  and  eight  members, 
would  be  established  to  monitor  all  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  arrangements  and  make 
recommendations  where  an  exporting  country 
is  accused  of  causing  market  disruptions  and 
the  parties  cannot  resolve  the  dlfBcultles 
themselves. 

We  do  not  want  our  government  further 
Involved  In  our  domestic  steel  Industry.  We 
believe  In  the  free  enterprise  system  as  the 
best  system.  In  the  International  trade  arena, 
where  we  must  Interface  with  foreign  steel 
production,  we  are  In  a  very  real  sense  Inter- 
facing with  an  Instrumentality  of  a  foreign 
government.  We  believe  It  Is  proper  that, 
given  these  circumstances,  our  government 
Interject  Itself  Into  that  relationship.  We 
believe  our  proposed  multilateral  govem- 
ment-to-government  approach  can  provide  a 
vehicle  to  neutralize  the  advantages  now  en- 
joyed by  our  foreign  trading  partners.  We  are 
not  asking  for  our  government  to  Involve 
itself  In  our  business,  but  rather  that  It 
involve  itself  In  International  trade  to  as- 
sure that  we  are  competing  on  a  fair  basis. 

Thank  you. 


DOES    THE    HOUSE    REALLY    NEED 
TO  CONSIDER  H.R.  9924  AGAIN? 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

"Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  to 
note  that  the  House  in  the  near  future  Is 
expected  to  reconsider  H.R.  9924,  legisla- 
tion setting  aside  $10  million  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  women's  con- 
ference. 

On  October  20,  this  identical  bill  came 
before  the  House  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  the  grounds  that  its  supporters 
considered  it  to  be  noncontroverslal. 
These  views  were  soon  proven  wrong  and 
much  opposition  surfaced,  and  the  end 
result  was  the  bill  failed  to  obtain  the 
necessary  two-thirds  margin  needed  for 
passage.  The  House  vote  I  thought  in- 
dicated that  this  legislation  was  not 
necessary.  However,  the  supporters  of 
this  legislation  have  doggedly  worked  to 
get  the  bill  reconsidered  and  apparently 
they  will  be  successful,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  far  more  important  business 
to  attend  to. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  objec- 
tions raised  to  this  bill.  -Many  of  the 
arguments  are  persuasive.  Of  foremost 
concern  is  the  price  tag  for  this  bill.  The 
fact  that  the  bill  will  cost  $10  million  is 
just  about  the  only  definite  part  of  the 
legislation.  It  Is  more  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  what  the  funds  will  be  used 
for  unless  we  rely  on  the  vague  language 
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which  tells  us  that  the  money  will  be 
used  to  create  State  women's  conferences 
for  women  to  air  their  views  on  issues  of 
concern;  $10  million  seems  a  bit  extreme 
for  such  conferences  when  we  consider 
that  a  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
only  received  $3  million  aijd  the  last 
White  House  Conf^ence  on  Aging  only 
cost  $6.5  million.  It  seems  hypocritical 
that  at  a  time  when  we  are  rightfully 
concerned  about  fiscal  responsibility  that 
we  should  even  consider  such  a  fiscally 
irresponsible  piece  of  legislation. 

With  the  debacle  of  the  International 
Women's  Conference  in  Mexico  City  still 
fresh  in  our  minds,  questions  must  also 
be  asked  as  to  how  representative  of 
the  views  of  all  women  such  conferences 
really  are.  Let  me  review  some  of  the 
great  strides  which  the  Mexico  City  con- 
ference made  for  the  women  of  the  world. 
Tlie  conference  became  a  forum  for  polit- 
ical propaganda  where  the  loudest  and 
most  militant  voices  prevailed.  The  con- 
ference came  very  close  to  adopting  a  res- 
olution condemning  Zionism  and  sub- 
jected the  wife  of  Israel's  Prime  Min- 
ister to  verbal  abuse  and  shoddy  treat- 
ment. Overall  very  little  in  the  way  of 
constructive  action  was  accomplished. 
What  assurances  do  we  have  that  our 
own  Nationsd  and  State  conferences 
might  turn  out  to  be  the  same  types  of 
spectacles,  do  you  think  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  want  to  be  in  a  position  of 
subsidizing  these  conferences? 

All  in  all  there  are  many  serious  ques- 
tions whlbh  have  to  be  asked  about  this 
legislation.  I  contend  that  at  this  im- 
portant point  In  the  congressional  year, 
with  key  budget,  tax  reform,  and  New 
York  City  aid  legislation  pending,  the 
House  does  not  need  to  reconsider 
this  bill.  HJl.  9924.  if  passed  may 
actually  be  counterproductive  to  the 
women's  movement  in  the  United  States. 
There  would  first  be  many  negative  re- 
actions by  taxpayers  who  see  this  $10 
million  as  an  example  of  frivolous  spend- 
ing. The  second  point  is  the  fact  that 
many  women  have  no  confidence  in  the 
concept  of  a  National  Women's  Confer- 
ence, and  without  the  full  support  and 
participation  by  all  women,  the  effort 
will  fail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with  great  interest 
that  fact  that  my  mail  is  rurming  almost 
exclusively  against  H.R.  9924,  and  the 
letters  are  mostly  coming  from  women. 
Recently  a  national  organization,  Wom- 
en For  Constitutional  Government, 
passed  a  resolution  opposing  H.R.  9924. 
I  insert  this  resolution  Into  the  Record 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9924: 
Women  For 
constitution.u.  government. 

November  3. 1975. 
The  Honorable  Members  op  the  U.S.  House 

OF  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Please  consider 
the  following  resolution  passed  by  our  na- 
tional organization.  Women  For  Constitu- 
tional Government,  and  vote  against  H.R. 
9924  when  it  comes  before  you  for  action, 
possibly  this  week. 

"A'hereas,  H.R  9924,  Introduced  by  Con- 
gre}s\/oman  Bella  Abzug,  would  appropriate 
$10,010,000  for  the  National  Conunlsslon  on 
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the  Observance  of  International  Women's 
Year,  1975.  to  hold  a  National  Women's  Con- 
ference and  preceding  State  or  regional 
meetings  throughout  the  country  during 
1976; 

Whereas,  The  Inflated  condition  of  tbe 
economy  of  the  United  States  makes  It  unwise 
to  appropriate  money  for  other  than  the 
most  essential  purposes;  and 

Whereas,  Provisions  of  this  bill  indicate 
the  possibility  of  the  use  of  the  funds  In  a 
manner  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of 
the  women  of  the  United  States;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Women  For  Constitu- 
tional Government,  assembled  in  national 
convention  at  Washington,  D.C.  October  25, 
1975,  strongly  oppose  adoption  of  HJl.  9924: 
and 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Thank  you  for  considering  our  rec(»nmen- 
dation.  We  trust  that  this  bill  wUl  be  de- 
feated. We  would  greatly  appreciate  your 
informing  us  of  the  outcome  and  of  your 
vote. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Caine, 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee, 
Women  For  Constitutional  Government. 


THE   BIG   SHUFPLE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wash- 
ington is  engaged  in  its  favorite  game  of 
trying  to  determine  who  did  what  to 
whom,  who  won,  and  who  lost  in  the 
dramatic  personnel  changes  recently 
announced  by  President  Ford.  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  the  White  House  Chief  of 
Staff,  replaces  James  Schlesinger  as  De- 
fense Secretarj-;  George  Bush,  the  head 
of  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office  in  China,  suc- 
ceeds William  Colby  as  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency:  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry*  Kissinger  yields  his 
second  post  as  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  to  his  deputy. 
Brent  Scowcroft;  and  Elliot  Richardson, 
the  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  be- 
comes the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In 
addition.  Vice  President  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller announced  he  would  not  be  the 
President's  running  mate  in  1976. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cen-- 
tral  decision  in  the  shuffle  of  the  Presi- 
dent's national  security  team  was  the 
President's  decision  to  replace  Defense 
Secretary-  Schlesinger.  The  President's 
uneasiness  with  Secretary  Schlesinger 
personally'  had  grown  to  include  dis- 
comfort with  policy  differences  over  de- 
fense and  detente.  His  warnings  about 
the  Soviet  military*  build-up  had  become 
so  strident  lately  that  they  had  upset 
many  officials  in  the  Pord  administra- 
tion, including  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger.  Secretary 
Schlesinger's  problem  was  more  that  he 
could  not  get  along  with  the  President 
than  that  he  could  not  get  along  with 
Congress.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  recognized  him  as  an  ar- 
ticulate,     sophisticated,      and      tough- 
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minded  advocate  of  a  strong  national 
defense. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  coun- 
try has  lost  by  trading  the  experienced 
team  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesin- 
ger  and  CIA  Director  Colby  in  the  na- 
tional security  hierarchy  for  the  inex- 
perienced team  of  Rumsfeld  and  Bush. 
With  the  departure  of  Secretary 
Schleslnger  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  most  knowledgeable  critic  of- 
Secretary  Kissinger's  policy  of  detente 
has  been  removed.  The  coimtry  is  at  a 
pivotal  point  in  the  policy  of  detente,  and 
the  team  of  Kissinger  and  Schleslnger, 
who  have  essentially  agreed  on  detente, 
but  with  differing  tactics — Schleslnger 
emphasizes  the  stick  and  Kissinger  the 
carrot — ^has  served  the  country  well. 
Schlesinger's  dismissal  sends  the  wrong 
signals  to  the  D.S.SJI.  at  a  critical  point 
in  the  SALT  negotiations  and  to  the 
Congress  as  it  works  on  the  military 
budget.  I  am  reluctant  to  see  this  part- 
nership broken  up. 

The  Vice  President  resigned  because 
he  'chafed  imder  his  marginal  and 
largely  ceremonial  role  and  because  he 
had  basic  policy  differences  with  the 
President  which  came  to  a  head  over 
New  York  City.  On  economic  policy,  es- 
peciaUy,  the  Vice  President  was  becom- 
ing increasingly  aware  that  he  just  did 
not  fit  Into  the  Ford  team.  The  Vice 
President  has  probably  saved  himself 
and  President  Ford  an  embarrassment 
by  making  his  exit  at  this  time. 

The  political  impact  of  the  upheaval 
within  the  administration  is  hard  to  as- 
sess. The  White  House  is  encouraging  the 
view  that  the  Vice  President's  decision 
not  to  run  next  year  has  solved  one  of 
President  Ford's  chief  problems,  because 
it  removes  the  man  the  conservative  wing 
of  the  Republican  party  has  never  liked. 
Obviously,  the  opening  for  Vice  President 
has  made  the  Republican  political  scene 
far  more  fluid  and  open.  Presumably  this 
move  was  intended  to  put  the  President 
in  a  stronger  position  against  the  ex- 
pected challenge  from  Governor  Reagan 
in  Florida  and  New  Hampshire  next 
March.  On  the  other  hand,  conservatives 
can  also  hardly  be  pleased  to  see  the  de- 
parture of  Secretary  Schleslnger,  who 
believes  what  many  Americans  believe, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  benefiting  more 
than  the  United  States  from  a  policy 
of  detente,  as  developed  by  Secretary 
Kissinger. 

Indeed,  the  concern  of  the  Pord  team 
that  the  President  could  be  beaten,  or 
badly  embarrassed,  in  the  early  pri- 
maries of  1976  helped  to  explain  the 
stunning  developments  of  recent  days. 
The  President  has  been  getting  a  lot  of 
advice  lately  that  he  must  be  tough  and 
decisive,  and  he  took  pains  in  his  news 
conference  to  emphasize  that  he  Is  his 
own  man  and  that  he  wanted  his  own 
team  under  control. 

The  handling  of  the  entire  matter  con- 
veys a  picture  of  disarray,  especially 
when  coupled  with  the  two  major  resig- 
nations from  President  Ford's  Reelection 
Committee.  The  way  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent explained  the  most  severe  shsikeup 
of  his  administration  In  his  news  con- 
ference, with  short,  uiu-esponslve  an- 
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swers,  lacking  in  detail,  has  not  en- 
hanced his  reputation  for  candor.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  President 
sensed  a  feeling  of  drift  In  the  country 
and  a  need  for  strong  leadership  and 
that  he  felt  dramatic  moves  were  re- 
quired. The  President,  of  course,  is  en- 
titled to  rearrange  the  principal  deci- 
sionmakers in  his  administration  and  to 
install  the  people  he  would  prefer  to 
work  with.  The  question  is  whether  his 
choices  were  wise. 

As  a  result  of  the  changes,  a  lot  of 
questions  remain.  Will  the  new  Ford 
team  really  be  able  to  master  their  com- 
plex jobs  before  the  1976  elections?  What 
kind  of  defense  policy  will  Mr.  Rimis- 
feld  advocate?  Will  the  President  appear 
as  a  weak  caretaker,  presiding  over  an 
unruly  Government,  or  a  decisive,  take- 
charge  President  who  is  in  charge  of  his 
administration?  Has  he  politicized  two 
extremely  Important,  and  usually  non- 
political  posts,  the  Director  of  the  CIA 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  by  ap- 
pointing two  political  colleagues?  Do 
these  colleagues  have  the  military  and 
management  qualifications  to  run  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  CIA?  Has 
the  President  really  relnvigorated  his 
administration  ? 

Experience  warns  that  Instant  score- 
keeping  on  these  shuffles,  and  what  they 
mean  for  future  policy,  is  not  too  reli- 
able, so  I  will  wait  to  see  just  how  this 
reshuffled  administration  will  work,  but 
my  initial  impression  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  really  strengthened  his  ad- 
ministration with  these  dramatic  moves 
and  that  he  has  failed  to  attain  his  goal 
of  showing  strong  leadership. 


ALBERT    W.    SKINNER— AN   AMERI- 
CAN LEGEND  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
in  the  rush  and  bustle  of  our  dally  Uves, 
we  overlook  the  lessons  that  are  to  be 
learned  from  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
passed  away.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  call  attention  to  the  life 
of  Albert  W.  ainner,  who  died  on  Mon- 
day. October  27. 

Al  Skinner  always  shied  away  from 
recognition  or  praise  of  his  deeds  during 
his  life.  He  would  be  enraged  at  the 
thought  of  a  long,  fiowery  eulogy  in  trib- 
ute to  him,  as  much  as  a  fancy  testi- 
monial dinner  embarrassed  him  during 
his  lifetime. 

In  short.  Al  Skinner  looked  at  life  as 
an  opportunity  to  give — never  to  receive. 
In  living  his  philosophy  of  generosity, 
kindness  and  self-sacrifice  for  81  years, 
55  of  which  were  spent  in  public  service, 
Al  Skinner  left  footprints  that  all  of  us 
might  follow  and  learn  from. 

Putting  It  simply  and  briefly,  as  Al 
would  want  It,  he  was  a  shining  example 
of  the  qualities  of  himian  kindness,  pub- 
lic service,  and  devotion  to  duty  and  to 
the  Republican  parly. 
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There  are  aspects  and  anecdotes  from 
the  life  of  Sheriff  Skinner  which  should 
inspire  us  all— much  as  he  inspired  me 
from  my  earliest  years  in  public  life 

The  following  brief  articles  serve  to 
sketch  a  few  of  the  footsteps  of  this 
wonderful  man: 

[From  the  Irondequolt  (N.T.)   Frees 
Oct.  30,   1976] 
'    Albert  Skinneb 
Many  people  have  written  about  the  per- 
sonal warmth  and  the  political  skills  of  Al- 
bert   W.    Skinner,    the    legendary    Monroe 
County  sheriff  who  died  this  week. 

We  would  like  to  write  about  another  side 
of  him,  which  I  think  showed  perhaps  the 
finest  side  of  his  nature,  one  perhaps  not 
known  to  people  who  thought  of  him  as  a 
political  leader. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  present  when  a  Sus- 
pect In  a  particular  unpleasant  crime,  a 
mental  case,  was  arrested. 

FamUy  and  friends  of  the  victim.  Incensed, 
shouted  and  screamed  at  the  suspect,  and 
tried  to  push  deputies  aside  to  assavUt'hlm. 
,  The  suspect,  clearly  disoriented^  was  cring- 
ing m  fright  as  Skinner  approached.  The 
longtime  sheriff  comprehended  the  situation 
Immediately,  tad  threw  himself  In  front  of 
the  angry  group.  Through  force  of  peiBonaUty 
he  drove  them  back.  Then,  putting  his  arm 
gently  around  the  suspect,  he  led  him  safely 
to  a  sheriff's  car  to  be  taken  to  JaU.  The 
gesture  suggested  no  condoning  of  the  crime 
but  was  simply  a  himian  reassurance. 

Yes,  Al  Skinner  could  be  tough,  but  ttiere 
was  a  human  warmth  In  him  that  went  out 
to  everyone.  Mistreating  a  prisoner,  scorn- 
ing him  or  her  totally  as  a  human  being,  was 
beyond  this  \inusual  man. 

He  should  be  remembered  for  this  quality 
far  more  than  for  his  ability  to  win  elections. 
[Prom  the  Rochester    (N.Y.)    Times-Union 

Oct.  28,  1975] 
Storieb   About   Skinner:    He   Used    Omct 
Pat  Phone 
The  men  who  worked  under  him  at  the 
Sheriff's   Department   tell   a   lot   of   stories 
about   Albert   Skinner.    They   were    telling 
these  after  his  death  yesterday  afternoon: 
Neatness — "Skinner  would  often  sit  on  a 
bench  In  the  old  JaU  as  we  started  a  new 
shift,"  one  deputy  said.  "He  would  keep  his 
head  down,  not  looking  at  aux  faces,  and 
watching  our  shoes.  Heaven  help  you  If  your 
shoes  weren't  shlned." 

"He  had  this  thing  about  keeping  the  floors 
clean,"  another  deputy  said.  "Once  I  walked 
Into  the  jail  with  snow  on  my  boots.  Skinner 
walked  behind  me  with  a  mop  cleaning  up 
the  puddles  on  the  floor  I  left.  When  he 
got  to  me  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to 
beat  me  with  the  mop  or  chew  me  out. 
Without  a  word  he  just  handed  me  the  mop 
and  I  cleaned  up  the  puddle  I  was  standing 

Alertness — Once  he  helped  subdue  two 
prisoners  who  were  getting  the  best  of  two 
deputies.  He  was  71  at  the  time,  a  deputy 
said. 

Another  time,  two  deputies  in  a  boat 
dragging  for  a  body  In  the  Genesee  River  were 
complaining  bitterly  about  the  weather. 
Skinner,  standing  in  the  sleet  on  the  bank 
some  60  yards  away,  yeUed  to  them  In  his 
high-pitched  voice:  "I  can  hear  you  two 
out  there." 

Women — Skinner  never  married  and  often 
told  deputies,  "They  give  you  nothing  but 
trouble^  boys." 

Honesty — Skinner  was  scrupulously  honest, 
one  deputy  said.  "He  never  made  long  dis- 
tance phone  calls  except  on  a  pay  phone 
using  his  own  money,"  a  deputy  said.  "You'd 
see  him  pumping  quarters  In  some  old  pay 
phone  In  his  office  whenever  he  had  personal 
btislness  to  conduct." 
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Interrogation — "He  would  hold  a  person's 
wrist  and  tell  them,  1  know  you  want  to  tell 
us  the  truth  because  I  can  feel  your  heart 
pounding  away."  "I  swear  to  God  this  tech- 
nique really  worked,"  a  deputy  said.  "He  had 
a  way  with  people  that  I've  never  seen  in 
any  police  officer." 

Entertainment — "He  loved  kids.  Once  I 
remember  him  spending  hours  at  a  Sheriff's 
Department  picnic  lifting  kids  onto  ponies 
so  they  could  ttUte  a  ride.  Afterward,  I  never 
saw  him  any  happier,"  said  a  deputy. 

Soft  touch. — "The  old  man  was  always 
giving  money  or  food  to  anyone  who  walked 
Into  the  office  asking  for  It,"  a  deputy  said. 
"Once  he  got  a  card  from  a  JaU  Inmate  com- 
plaining about  not  having  any  money  to  buy 
some  tobacco.  He  fished  In  his  own  pocket 
as  he  always  did,  gave  me  $5  and  sent  me 
over  to  buy  some  cigarettes  for  the  prisoner." 
Deputies  estimate  Skinner  gave  away  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  from  bis  own  salary  In 
the  36  years  he  was  sheriff.  "The  greatest 
thing  that  can  be  said  about  him  Is  that  he 
always  wanted  to  help  people.  It  was  just 
bis  way,"  a  detective  said. 


[From  the  Brtghton-Plttsford  Post,  Oct.  30, 

1975] 

Albert  W.  Skinneb  .  .  .  1894-1875 

Albert  Whltmore  Skinner,  81,  sheriff  of 
Monroe  County  for  36  years,  died  Monday 
In  Genesee  Hospital,  ending  a  career  In  law 
enforcement  and  public  service  that  spanned 
half  a  century.  A  native  of  the  Town  of 
Greece,  Mr.  Skinner  became  Interested  In 
police  work  when  he  served  as  a  town  con- 
stable In  the  1920's.  In  1925  he  was  appointed 
a  deputy  U.S.  marshall.  working  a  16-county 
area  of  Western  New  York  until  he  became 
sheriff  In  1938.  As  sheriff  through  1973,  he 
devoted  himself  around  the  clock  to  his 
duties,  to  the  Republican  Party  and  to  help- 
ing other  people. 

He  never  married  and  during  his  years  as 
sheriff  he  lived  In  an  apartment  at  the 
county  Jail,  keeping  himself  always  available 
to  anyone  who  called  and  wanted  to  talk  to 
him.  As  an  elected  official,  he  felt  his  job  was 
to  help  people  and  he  was  known  as  a  friend 
in  time  of  need  to  hundreds  of  area  residents. 

Mr.  Skinner  would  have  been  82  on  his 
next  birthday,  Nov.  13.  Although  residing 
close  to  his  job,  he  maintained  a  residence 
in  Greece,  a  Skinner  homestead  in  the 
Manitou  Beach  section.  For  years,  his  sister 
Anna,  now  deceased,  assisted  him  as  house- 
keeper and  supervised  the  cooking  at  the 
Jail.  The  former  sheriff  always  Insisted  that 
good  food  was  Important  in  the  management 
of  a  prison. 

A  dedicated  lawman,  he  had  little  patience 
with  crime  suspects  and  was  known  as  a 
stern,  no-nonsense  administrator.  When  he 
took  office  in  1938.  the  sheriff's  force  con- 
sisted of  16  men,  and  when  he  was  defeated 
in  his  1973  campaign  for  a  13th  three-year 
term  as  sheriff,  the  force  Included  139  depu- 
ties and  more  than  200  other  employees.  A 
hard  worker  himself,  he  Insisted  his  depu- 
ties be  hardworking,  as  well  as  polite,  neat 
and  efficient.  He  made  a  habit  of  personaUy 
inspecting  members  of  the  road  patrol  be- 
fore they  went  on  duty. 

Never  a  man  of  many  words.  Sheriff  Skin- 
ner maintained  leadership  In  the  Greece  Re- 
publican Organization  through  much  of  his 
career,  attending  every  poUtlcal  dinner  and 
greeting  friends  with  a  wave,  a  handshake 
and  cheerful  grin.  His  usual  campaign 
"speech"  took  about  a  minute  to  deliver  and 
consisted  mainly  of  "hello"  and  a  word  of 
thanks  to  supporters. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  to- 
day at  the  Greece  Baptist  Church.  Among 
the  mourners  are  expected  to  be  most  of  the 
notable  political  figures  of  the  past  decade. 
Very  few  members  of  Mr.  Skinner's  famUy 
remain.  His  closest  living  relative  is  a  cousin, 
Herman  Skinner  of  Arlldge  Drive,  Greece. 
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Interment  is  to  be  In  the  Parma-Union 
Cemetery. 

Among  the  friends  who  visited  the  former 
sheriff  at  the  hospital,  where  he  had  been  a 
patient  since  stricken  with  pneumonia  Sept. 
26,  was  Greece  supervisor  Doncdd  J.  Riley. 
Riley  and  Congressman  Barber  Conable 
visited  him  Saturday. 

"He  had  been  In  a  deep  sleep  and  I  was  told 
he  might  not  know  who  we  were,"  Riley  said. 
"But  he  opened  his  eyes  and  he  obviously 
recognized  us,  and  he  got  very  upset  because 
I  wasn't  out  campaigning.  This  Is  exemplary 
of  the  way  he  lived.  He  was  concerned  about 
the  town  and  how'  the  campaign  was  going. 
Instead  of  himself." 

Riley,  whose  late  father,  a  town  council- 
man, used  to  campaign  wlih  Sheriff  Skinner, 
said,  "He  was  a  part  of  our  life.  There'll 
probably  never  be  another  guy  like  him.  He 
never  took  a  vacation  as  such  and  he  built 
the  department  beyond  what  was  required 
of  a  sheriff,  adding  a  detective  service  and 
laboratory  to  the  road  patrol." 

Supervisor  Riley  recalls  a  few  years  ago 
hearing  the  Sheriff  deal  with  a  fellow  who 
was  asking  for  a  couple  of  dollars  "to  buy 
some  rubbers"  for  the  coming  Winter.  Riley 
said  probably  the  dollars  might  go  for  wine 
instead,  so  he  got  the  man's  shoe  size  and 
bought   him   a  pair   of   rubbers. 
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COMMUNIST  "LAND  REFORM": 
DARE  WE  SAY  "BLOODBATH"? 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wet^nesdav,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  McDON^ALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  mere  Seems  to  be  a  new  f oimd 
concern  wfUi  hintnan  rights  on  the  part 
of  certain  irkyvjauals  who  are  dismayed 
that  Chile  !s  arresting  Marxist  terrorists 
and  asking  them  to  leave  the  coimtry. 

I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  they  will  be 
pleased  to  have  called  to  their  attention 
the  following  article  by  Ernest  B.  Fur- 
giison  from  the  Baltimore  Sim  of  No- 
vember 2.  1975,  which  details  the  Com- 
munist "land  reform"  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  reformed  are  not  Marxists  and  they 
are  not  asked  to  leave  the  country;  they 
are  "liquidated."  The  non-Marxist,  the 
nonterrorist,  and  the  innocent  are  hu- 
man beings.  They  have  rights,  too. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Nov.  2,  1976] 

Communist  "Land  Reform"  :  Dare  We  Sat 

"Bloodbath"? 

(By  Ernest  B.  Furguson) 

Washincton. — It  made  barely  a  blurb  on 
the  wire,  and  did  not  squeeze  Into  any  of  the 
papers  read  here.  One  reason  Is  that  It  was 
phrased  In  officialese.  It  avoided  the  word 
"bloodbath,"  which  excited  so  much  hard 
feeling  last  spring  when  Saigon  was  failing. 

Instead  it  said  objectively  that  "the  Com- 
munist government  in  South  Vietnam  has 
begun  new  land  reforms  . .  .  the  local  govern- 
ment of  Huong  Thuy  district  near  Hue  has 
redistributed  land  to  more  than  10,000  farm- 
ers and  confiscated  that  occupied  by  'Viet- 
namese traitors'  "  who  received  It  under  the 
Thleu  regime. 

There  was  no  stated  connection  between 
that  dispatch  and  the  one  a  few  hours  ear- 
Uer,  one  that  did  get  brief  shrift  In  the 
local  journal.  It  was  attributed  to  "Intelli- 
gence reports,"  which  is  not  a  very  fashion- 
able source  In  Washington  this  year.  Those 
reports.  It  said,  "Indicate  that  repressive 
measures  against  dissidents  In  South  Viet- 


nam are  more  Intense  now  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Communist  takeover.  .  .  ." 

'Officials  here,"  which  could  mean  a  desk 
officer  at  the  CIA  or  somebody's  favorite 
lieutenant  colonel  in  an  Inner  ring  of  the 
Pentagon,  reportedly  had  no  clue  about  just 
how  many  persons  bad  been  affected  by  these 
"repressive  measures."  "But  they  say  there 
has  been  a  marked  Increase  over  the  past 
month  in  reports  of  executions,  of  dissidents 
killed  in  'automobile  accidents'  and  of  per- 
sons not  returning  from  Communist  re-edu- 
cation classes." 

Easy,  of  course,  to  brush  off  such  a  report 
as  just  another  scare  story  by  spooks  or 
hawks  trylnfe  to  justify  their  earlier  propa- 
ganda. There  was  no  provable  bloodbath  Im- 
mediately after  Sn'.gon  fell,  and  now  the  cold 
warriors  are  trying  to  Invent  one  six  months 
later.  Possible.  But  consider  history. 

In  the  course  of  Communist  revolutions 
and  clvU  wars  In  this  century,  the  elimina- 
tion of  undesirable  elements  In  the  popu- 
lation has  not  normally  come  with  or  direct- 
ly after  military  success.  It  Is  not  a  spon- 
taneous imdertaklng.  It  takes  months,  often 
years,  to  decide  systematlcaUy  Just  who  Is  a 
traitor,  a  capitalist,  an  undesirable  element. 
Seeing  that  they  Inspire  no  further  trouble 
comee  under  the  beading  of  "consolidation 
of  the  revolution." 

In  Russia,  It  came  In  growing  waves,  first 
the  repression  of  the  kulalcs  (richer  peasants) 
between  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War 
of  1921-22,  then  the  huge  condemnation  of 
p)easants  to  execution  or  concentration  camps 
during  the  collectivization  of  agriculture  In 
1928-32,  then  Stalin's  excesses  during  the 
pvirge  years  of  the  later  1930's.  At  the  height 
of  the  purge,  1936-38,  some  8  million  were  ar- 
rested, of  whom  about  a  mlUlon  were  ex- 
ecuted and  perhaps  another  2  million  died 
In  prisons. 

In  China,  estimates  of  the  dead  run  from 
2.8  million  to  10  million.  Those  were  vUlage 
leaders,  members  of  landlord  families.  Na- 
tionalist party  members.  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial bureaucrats,  and  assorted  others.  The 
catch-all  word  to  describe  their  fate  Is 
"liquidation." 

In  North  Vietnam,  one  estimate  projected 
from  executions  at  the  vUlage  level  Is  that 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  died 
In  the  process  of  land  reform.  The  fig\ire  Is 
not  checkable,  and  very  ilkely  Is  high.  But 
one  aspect  of  It  Is  true  to  precedent;  "Land  / 
reform"  has  been  so  Inevitably  accompanied  ' 
by  mass  arrests,  executions  and  repression 
that  It  can  be  read  i^noet  as  a  synonym  for 
those  measures.  **  '  ,  ' 

In  South  Vietnam  now,  as  In  Russia,  China 
and  North  Vietnam  before,  genuine  land  re- 
form is  a  legitimate.  Indeed  desperately  over- 
due process.  The  bland  announcement  from 
Saigon  that  such  a  program  has  begun  may 
mean  no  more  than  what  It  says.  The  nega- 
tive reference  to  "Vietnamese  traitors"  who 
received  land  under  previous  gestures  toward 
reform  may  merely  mean  they  are  being' 
stripped  of  their  rice  paddles.  Or  It  may  class 
them  together  with  the  kulaks  of  Russia 
and  the  landlords  of  China — classes  that 
ceased  to  exist. 

Either  way.  it  Is  nothing  to  get  excited 
about — hardly  anything  to  squeeze  Into  the 
paper.  Just  history,  taking  another  step.  Oc- 
casionally It  steps  on  people. 


AMERICA'S  THIRD  CENTURY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nor- 
man Macrae,  the  deputy  director  of  the 
Economist,  recently  traveled  across  the 
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United  States  to  obtain  a  first-hand  ac- 
count of  the  American  condition;  past, 
present,  and  futiire.  In  observation  of 
our  Bicentennial,  the  Economist  assigned 
Mr.  Macrae  the  task  of  peering  into  our 
third  century  as  a  Nation  and  recom- 
mending some  birthday  resolutions. 

The  insightful  results  of  this  endeavor 
are  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
every  American,  particularly  those  of  us 
who  share  some  responsibility  for  shap- 
ing the  past,  and  more  Importantly  the 
futiu%  direction  of  the  country. 

Oiven  the  somewhat  lengthy  results  of 
Mr.  Macrae's  efforts,  I  plan  to  submit  his 
excellent  article  In  dally  installments  be- 
ginning today.  The  text  of  the  first  two 
installments  follow: 

[From  tbe  Economist,  Oct.  26,  1975] 
Amkrica's  Thiko  Ckktubt 
recxssionai.  rob  the  second  gkeat  zkpibe? 
(By  NormaiL  Macrae) 
Two  hundred  years  since  the  United  States 
won  th*lr  fortTOltous  victory  in  their  Revolu- 
tionary War  have  been  the  two  centuries  of 
the  world's  material  advance.  It  Is  probable 
that  three  centuries  of  material  advance  wUl 
be  all  that  la  needed.  For  the  first  10,000  years 
of  man's  existence  as  a  producing  nnt-mfti — 
from  about  8000  bc  when  commercial  agri- 
cultural cultivation   probably  began,   down 
to  about  1776 — ^people  did  not  grow  much 
richer.  By  2076  p€<^le  sensibly  may  not  want 
to  grow  much  richer,  but  for  quite  a  few  years 
yet  most  people  most  definitely  wUl. 

And  this  Is  a  main  reason  for  worry  at 
America's  200th  birthday.  There  Is  a  danger 
that  the  Americans,  with  all  their  power  for 
dynamism  and  good,  may  be  about  to  desert 
what  should  be  their  manifest  and  now 
rather  easy  destiny  of  leading  the  rest  of  us 
towards  a  decent  world  society  and  an  abun- 
dant chec4)  lunch.  If  they  do,  the  leadership 
of  the  world  may  be  jrielded  from  American 
to  leas  8<9hlBtlcated  hands,  at  a  perilous 
moment. 

During  research  for  this  survey  the  fears 
listed  here  seemed  to  me  to  be  (a)  obvious, 
(b)  avertible,  (c)  not  recognized  by  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Americans  to  whom  I  spoke. 
Indeed,  the  largest  cohorts  of  very  InteUl- 
gent  Amerlctuis  are  looking  for  their  favour- 
ite fears  In  precisely  the  opposite  directions. 
This  sets  a  problem  about  the  order  In 
which  the  arguments  In  this  survey  should  be 
set  down.  It  Is  a  pity  to  begin  by  clodhop- 
plng  on  corns.  The  siirvey's  main  arguments 
are  that: 

( 1 )  The  two  great  empires  that  have  ruled 
the  first  two  centuries  of  Industrial  ad- 
vance— ^The  British  In  1776-1876,  and  the 
American  In  1876-1976 — have  handled  the 
task  of  world  leadership  surprisingly  well. 
But  the  Americans  on  the  eve  of  1976  are 
showing  the  same  symptoms  of  a  drift  from 
dynamism  as  the  British  did  at  the  end  of 
their  century  In  1876. 

(2)  World  leadership  Is  therefore  liable  to 
pass  Into  new  hands  quite  early  In  the  cen- 
tury 1976-2076.  During  the  century  the  world 
will  face  some  extraordinary  opportunities, 
and  also  some  bizarre  dangers. 

(3)  The  opportunities  wUl  probably  In- 
clude an  abUlty  to  put  material  living  stand- 
ATtis  in  the  twenty-first  century  more  or  less 
whatever  men  want  them.  I  explain  later 
why  I  think  that  the  remarkable  upturn  in 
around  1776  In  all  of  this  survey's  charts  will 
continue  (Indeed,  probably  accelerate)  for 
a  while,  and  why  I  share  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute's guess  that  mankind  could  transform 
Its  present  annual  gross  world  product  (gwp) 
of  around  $6i^  trillion  made  by  4  billion  peo- 
ple to,  some  time  within  the  lifetime  of  kids 
already  adolescent,  a  "satiating"  gwp  of  be- 
tween $100  trlUlon  and  $360  trUUon  for  a 
world  p<9ulatlon  of  between  10  blUlon  and 
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30  bUUon  people.  Somewhere  In  that  range 
( perhaps  between  about  twice  and  five  times 
today's  average  American  Income  per  head 
for  everybody)  men  may  stop  growing  much 
richer  because  they  will  no  longer  want  to 
grow  much  richer. 

(4)  During  these  next  few  years,  however, 
the  bizarre  dangers  will  Include  the  destruc- 
tive (because  quite  small  groups  of  fanatics 
and  terrorists  and  even  Individual  criminals 
wBl  very  soon  have  the  capabUlty  of  destroy- 
ing the  planet)  and,  for  example,  the  bio- 
physical (because  the  present  orthodox 
method  of  creating  a  human  being — namely, 
by  copulation  between  two  Individuals  giv- 
ing no  thought  to  what  the  product  will  be 
— may  quite  soon  change).  Sex  is  already 
99.99%  for  fun,  and  technology  Is  bound 
to  home  In  on  the  pre-planned  twlce-ln-a- 
Ilfetlme  occasion  when  It  will  be  for  repro- 
duction. Our  children  will  probably  "pro- 
gressively" be  able  to  order  their  babies  with 
the  shape  and  strength  and  level  of  Intelli- 
gence that  they  choose,  as  weU  as  alter  exist- 
ing human  beings  so  as  to  insert  artificial 
Intelligence,  retune  brains,  change  person- 
ality, modify  moods,  control  behaviour.  And 
lots  of  even  more  horrid  things  like  that. 
The  pace  and  sophistication  with  which  some 
of  these  things  are  not  done  will  hang  on 
the  world's  leading  nations,  whom  other 
peoples  will  most  wish  to  emulate  or  will 
most  fear  to  fall  behind.  It  wUl  be  very 
desirable  to  retain  strong  and  calm  Amer- 
ican Infiuence  In  this  period,  rather  than  to 
yield  aU  of  world  leadership  to  (at  best)  the 
Inexperienced  Japanese. 

(6)  America's  contribution  In  Its  third 
century  will  depend  largely  on  how  Its  three 
main  Institutions  evolve  In  or  out  of  pace 
with  the  changing  times.  These  three  main 
Institutions  are.  In  reverse  order  of  impor- 
tance: Its  business  corporations;  Its  govern- 
ment; and  Its  mechanisms  for  living  together 
(what  takes  over  from  church,  family,  pio- 
neer   spirit,    small-town    togetherness,    the 

probably-failed    experiment    of    suburbia 

during  a  century  when  the  third  and  great- 
est transport  revolution,  that  of  telecom- 
munications, should  gradually  aUow  an  In- 
creasing number  of  breadwinners  to  live  In 
whatever  communities  they  wish  to  form  and 
to  telecommute  dally  into  their  New  York 
offices  from  homes  in  Tahiti  or  the  Alps) 
This  summary  has  set  a  lot  of  angels 
dancing  on  the  point  of  a  pin.  It  may  seem 
clumsy  to  try  to  pick  out  the  pattern  of  the 
dance  by  first  brooding  on  what  may  happen 
to  American  business  during  these  next  few 
years.  But  I  think  that  the  infiuence  of  this 
might  be  decisive  for  the  lifetime  of  my  chil- 
dren. Just  as  what  happened  to  British  and 
then  American  business  In  the  years  Imme- 
diately after  1776  and  1876  largely  shaped  the 
two  centuries  1776-1876  and  1876-1976. 

At  one  stage  of  my  Journey  through  Amer- 
ica In  1976,  this  thought  made  me  rather 
glum. 

Amirica  Thibd  Century:  America  Joms  the 
Fabian  Societt 

America  Is  adopting  many  of  the  upper- 
class  snob  habits  that  checked  Britain's  eco- 
nomic dynamism  after  1876.  Such  as  antl- 
buslness  paternalism,  a  glorification  of  game- 
keepers .  .  . 

The  first  century  of  material  advance  after 
1776,  based  on  the  Invention  of  steam  power 
and  the  transport  revolution  of  the  railways, 
was  led  by  Great  Britain.  During  this  period 
It  was  widely  understood  that  God  was  an 
Englishman  because  the  most  efficient  busi- 
nessmen temporarily  were. 

The  British  century  ended  In  aroimd  1876 
as  it  became  apparent  that  the  most  efficient 
businessmen  now  weren't.  The  second  cen- 
tury of  material  advance  from  1876-1976, 
based  on  the  Invention  of  manufacturers' 
assembly  line  techniques  and  the  transport 
revolution  of  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
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glne,  was  therefore  led  by  the  United  States 
There  were  societal,  psychological  and  tech- 
nological reasons  why  America  was  ready  in 
1876  to  take  over  Irlustrlal  leadership  from 
old  Britain.  Awkwardly,  these  same  reasons 
can  be  cited  In  1976  to  suggest  that  old 
America  may  be  about  to  give  up  that  lead- 
ership to  somebody  else. 

The  chief  reason  why  1876  iishered  in 
America's  century  was  that  entrepreneurs' 
verve  was  by  then  most  likely  to  sprout  In 
that  nation  so  largely  self-selected  from 
families  enterprising  enough  to  have  mi- 
grated across  the  wide  ocean,  and  yet  new 
enough  not  yet  to  have  created  the  aristo- 
cratic or  Jealous  or  inteUectual  Institutions 
which  castigate  moneymaklng  as  infra  dig 
or  unfair.  The  surge  Into  the  Henry  Ford 
revolution  should  have  been  as  organlsablo 
In  the  Britain  of  1876  as  In  the  America 
What  was  missing  in  Britain  by  that  moral- 
ising Gladstone's  and  that  do-goodlng 
Disraeli's  day  was  the  Incentive  provldedby 
any  accordance  of  social  standing  to  business 
panache. 

Remember  how  easy  the  surge  after  1876 
was— Just  as,  for  different  reasons,  see  below 
I  am  going  to  maintain  that  a  much  bigger 
stirge  after  1976  is  also  going  to  be  Our 
grandfathers  lived  in  a  time  when  any  bank- 
worthy  member  of  the  middle  class  any- 
where with  a  good  entrepreneurial  idea  could 
expect  to  be  profiting  from  It  (and  to  have 
set  course  to  change  the  world?)  wlttiln  a 
few  months.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  was 
founded  In  mid-June,  1903,  with  a  cash  capi- 
tal equal  to  today's,  price  of  a  small  subur- 
ban house  and  only  125  employees;  it  sold 
Its  first  cars  to  customers  that  October,  and 
made  a  profit  from  then  on.  Yet  between 
1876-1910 — while  America  was  rearing  Rocke- 
feller, Morgan,  Harrlman.  Carnegie,  Frlck 
and  Ford  to  seize  this  new  age  of  opportu- 
nity—what single  name  of  a  new  and  domes- 
tically-based British  entrepreneur  springs 
easily  to  mind? 

The  main  reason  for  Britain's  entrepre- 
neurial decay  around  1876  was  that  a  cen- 
t\iry's  experience  as  top  dog  had  by  then 
become  debilitating.  The  British  upper  class 
was  strengthening  its  gut  feeling  that  new 
sorts  of  commerce  were  surely  rather  vulgar, 
while  the  British  business-decUion-making 
class  had  Itself  become  bureaucratic  and  pro- 
tectionist rather  than  entrepreneurial.  As 
each  new  technological  development  appeared 
In  the  late  19th  century  there  were  Interests 
In  Britain  (entrenched  among  employers  as 
well  as  in  craft  unions)  who  had  prospered 
from  the  development  which  it  would  re- 
place, so  they  united  to  wish  that  the  new 
Idea  woiUd  please  go  away.  America  gained 
also  because  its  industrial  revolution  was 
from  the  start  based  on  technology  geared  to 
the  market,  as  Edison  and  the  half-million 
other  American  patentees  of  1870-1900 
sought  dynamically  to  devise  conveniences 
for  the  many  Instead  of  to  dredge  up  ideas 
fascinating  to  the  few.  By  contrast  the  Brit- 
ish industrial  revolution  had  even  originally 
been  based  on  more  leisurely  and  gentle- 
manly science,  as  scholars  like  Newton  and 
Watt  looked  at  an  apple  or  a  kettle  and  then 
thought  of  a  most  ingenious  wheeze. 

America's  entrepreneurial  verve  Instead  of 
Britain's  businesses'  bureaucracy.  America's 
output-oriented  technology  Instead  of  Brit- 
tain's  scientific  curiosity  whether  the  moon 
was  made  of  green  cheese.  America's  bloody- 
clawed  capitalism  Instead  of  Britain's  good 
corporate  citizenship  whose  attempt  at  pa- 
ternalism was  bound  to  fall  down  a  class 
and  generation  gap.  In  1876  those  were  young 
America's  strengths,  while  these  were  old 
Britain's  senescent  disease. 

And  today?  The  Briton  traveUing  through 
America  in  1975  at  first  has  the  eerie  feeling 
that  he  has  gone  back  to  when  grandfather 
knew  H.  G.  Wells.  The  entrepreneurial  fer- 
vour of  the  Industrial  age  seems  to  be  dying 
In  the  west.  I  think  (see  later  in  this  siirvey) 
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that  this  first  Impression  is  too  gloomy,  but 
it  win  be  good  neighbourliness  first  to  rub 
America's  birthday  nose  into  the  warning 
signs. 

treason  of  the  clerks 

The  bad  news  for  the  world's  teeming 
masses  this  bicentennial  is  that  in  America 
the  whole  concept  of  thrustful  business  Is  In 
danger  of  becoming  unloved.  The  intellec- 
tuals have  Joined  In  the  sneering  against  it, 
making  It  fashionable  to  believe  that  stagna- 
tion Is  not  only  wise  but  clever.  This  Is  ex- 
actly how  it  was  when  Britain's  post- 1876  de- 
cline began.  It  Is  strange  that  peoples  do 
not  see  that  not  learning  from  history  Is 
bunk.  '  . 

Through  most  of  history,  businessmen 
have  been  told  by  the  upper  classes  of  society 
that  they  are  pushful  upstarts.  Since  busi- 
nessmen want  most  to  rise  in  society,  this 
■  has  naturally  often  discouraged  them  from 
,  starting  to  push  up.  As  even  de  TocquevlUe 
said  in  the  patchy  book  which  many  Ameri- 
cans regard  as  their  national  legitimation, 
the  church  in  the  late  middle  ages  provided 
the  first  hope  of  a  dynamic  challenge  to  the 
old  stagnant  feudalism — as  the  clergy  opened 
Its  ranks  to  all  classes,  to  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  to  the  villein  and  the  lord,  to  every 
uppity  Becket.  But  by  the  time  societies  were 
rich  enough  for  top  churchmen  to  have  a 
nice  life,  provided  nobody  disturbed  them, 
the  church  comfortably  Joined  Itself  to  the 
rest  of  the  establishment  in  deprecating  rest- 
less change,  although  it  still  good-naturedly 
said  it  was  in  favour  of  succour  of  the  poor. 

The  breakthrough  towards  continuing  ma- 
terial advance  therefore  waited  on  the  emer- 
gence of  another  part  of  the  upper  class 
which  was  ready  to  reassure  the  lively  that 
panache  was  respectable.  This  new  class 
came  In  England  in  the  17th  century  when 
King  Charles  n  favoured  Intellectuals  Inter- 
ested in  the  scientific  method,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  sought  male  company  among  an 
establishment  different  from  that  which  had 
lost  his  father  his  head.  After  a  century's 
slow  germination,  intellectuals  In  ferment 
played  a  major  part  in  awakening  Britain  In 
the  first  seven-eighths  of  Its  1776-1876  cen- 
tury— agricultural  Innovators  against  the 
squires,  freetraders  against  the  mercantil- 
ism of  governments,  and  doctors  who  fa- 
voured a  chemical  feast  against  opponents 
of  some  advances  like  chloroform.  Then,  Just 
after  the  mld-19th-centiiry,  this  new  British 
ginger  group  followed  the  old  church  into 
favouring  a  decent  gentlemanly  stagnation. 

By  around  1876  a  British  Intellectual  co\ild 
have  a  pleasant  life  In  contemplation,  and 
his  most  natural  resentment  (Uke  the  resent- 
ment of  the  squire,  the  parson  and  the 
bureaucrat)  came  to  be  against  vulgar  peo- 
ple who  were  restlessly  and  commerclaUy 
pushful.  After  about  1876  a  "progressive  In- 
tellectual" In  British  public  life  no  longer 
meant  a  person  who  beUeved  In  progress 
and  change;  no  longer  a  person  who  was 
^  eager  to  rout  down  to  the  roots  of  every  way 
of  doing  things,  so  as  to  cut  and  graft  wher- 
ever an  Improvement  In  production  or  effec- 
tiveness or  competitiveness  or  individual 
liberty  could  be  secured.  A  "progressive  Intel- 
lectual" meant  a  paternalist,  who  did  not 
like  change  very  much  but  was  eagpr  to  pass 
on  in  welfare  benefits  a  larger  part  of  the 
easy  growth  In  national  Income  which  his 
own  antigrowth  attitudes  now  made  It 
slightly  more  difficult  to  attain. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
In  America  In  these  years  Just  before  1976. 
The  United  States  has  Joined  the  Fabian 
Society  of  about  1903.  Many  of  the  new 
Democrat  members  of  Congress,  including 
some  presidential  aspirants,  would  find  that 
Fabian  Society  their  most  natural  natural 
home,  militant  middle-class  feminism  and 
all,  but  plus  the  old  American  disease.  When 
upperclass  Americans  Impose  snob  values  on 
emotional  populists,  they  often  think  that 
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they  have   gotten   religion — and  catch   the 
lynching  spirit. 

It  would  be  Impertinent  for  a  foreigner 
to  object  to  America's  creeping  ethic  of  soitl- 
dsmamlsm  If  it  had  merely  sprung  from 
American  selfishness.  When  you  have  a  gnp 
per  head  over  $7,000  a  year,  you  naturally 
begin  to  regard  growing  much  richer  as  a 
bit  of  a  bore — although  American  Christians 
and  humanists  should  be  reminding  zero- 
growth  Americans  that,  by  discontinuing 
their  own  Industrial  dynamism  which  has 
helped  so  much  to  drive  world  technology 
up  through  the  bud,  they  could  crueUy 
reduce  the  forward  prospects  of  the  2  bU- 
lion  angry  people  on  incomes  under  $200  a 
year  with  whom  we  share  this  rather  small 
planet.  But  the  real  horror  today  Is  that 
America  is  not  going  slowly  stagnationist 
out  of  selfishness.  On  campuses  across  the 
continent,  a  peculiarly  Innumerate  anti- 
growth  cult  is  being  taught  to  a  generation 
of  Idealistic  kids  as  if  it  was  high  moral 
philosophy,  or  even  a  religion. 

INDUSTROPHOBIA 

This  Is  a  famUiar  fault  in  that  otherwise 
lovely,  brave  continent.  Remember  G.  K. 
Chesterton? 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Ameri- 
cans except  their  Ideals.  The  reW  American 
is  all  right;  it  Is  the  ideal  American  who  is 
all  wrong." 

Idealist  Americans  should  ponder  the  de- 
lay they  caused  to  the  trans- Alaska  oil  pipe- 
line, without  humbug. 

There  can  be  no  real  pretence  this  delay 
was  motivated  by  any  environmentalists' 
thoughtful  belief  that  the  16  square  miles 
covered  by  this  pipeline  would  spoil  the  view 
of  the  other  599,985  square  miles  of  Alaskan 
wilderness  which  are  hardly  looked  at  by 
anybody  anyway  (the  few  adventurous  toiu-- 
Ists  who  do  travel  through  this  wilderness 
will  certainly  detour  deliberately  to  what 
will  be  the  pipeline's  slightly  con/trastlng 
and  therefore  mildly  interesting  sight) .  There 
can  also  be  no  pre>tence  that,  at  least  after  its 
initial  redesign,  the  pipeline  will  be  unfair 
to  local  wildlife;  for  them  It  will  be  an  occa- 
sionally-useful shelter  from  the  Arctic  wind. 
Instead,  the  delay  stemmed  from  a  desire  to 
be  nasty  to  oil  companies,  plus  aristocratic 
resentment  that  poorer  people  growing  rich- 
er can  become  more  uncouth.  The  delay  could 
have  been  Justified  If  It  had  been  used  to 
make  the  pipeline's  building  less  of  a  drunk- 
ard's gold  rush,  less  expensive,  more  inte- 
grated with  the  community.  But,  of  course, 
the  costs  and  urgency  created  by  the  delay 
made  each  of  these  factors  worse. 

It  was  an  unforeseen  misfortune  that  this 
spasm  of  Industrophobla  should  have  come 
at  a  time  when  the  delay  to  oil  plpements 
has  certainly  cut  America's  employment,  has 
certainly  aggravated  the  oil  crisis  for  the 
energy-short  destitute  countries,  has  neces- 
sitated shabby  compromises  In  American 
foreign  policy.  In  order  to  make  more  sym- 
metrical an  Alaskan  view  for  practically  no- 
body, the  unemployment  of  black  teenagers 
in  New  York  City  has  been  pushed  up  the 
last  few  percentage  points  towards  40%,  a 
few  tens  of  thousands  more  brown  men  have 
starved  to  death  in  Bangladesh,  and  several 
hundred  thousand  Israeli  families  have  been 
put  In  greater  danger.  It  would  be  vindictive 
to  hammer  home  these  truths  to  the  hang- 
dog, but  there  still  aren't  any  hangdogs.  It 
was  eerie  during  my  trip  across  the  campuses 
of  the  continent  to  hear  so  many  supposedly 
left-wing  young  Americans  who  still  thought 
they  were  expressing  an  entirely  new  and 
progressive  philosophy  as  they  mouthed  the 
same  prejudices  as  TroUope's  19th  century 
Tory  squires;  attacking  any  further  expan- 
sion of  Industry  and  commerce  as  impossibly 
vulgar,  because  ecologically  unfair  to  their 
pheasants  and  wild  ducks.  Some  of  their  emo- 
tions were  rather  nicely  expressed.  The  up- 
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per  class  has  always  had  the  ability  to  sound 
persuasive  while  being  fatuous,  to  dress 
gamekeepers'  selfishness  In  pretty  witty 
phrases.  At  this  fin  de  allele  that  mood  Is 
Infecting  the  Americans,  the  upper  class  of 
the  world.  It  needs  to  be  turned  back. 

It  can  be  turned  back.  But,  awkwardly, 
America  in  1975  Is  also  suffering  from  two 
other  symptoms  of  Britain's  po6t-1876  dis- 
ease. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  FISCAL  C^RISIS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  'November  12,  1975 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  po- 
tential consequences  of  a  default  by  the 
city  of  New  York  has  been  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  world  banking  community  for 
many  months.  Last  week  a  conference  of 
world  bankers  ws«  held  in  New  York 
City.  While  general  world  banking  issues 
were  on  the  agenda,  the  overwhelming 
attention  of  the  participants  was  focused 
on  the  fiscal  crisis  of  New  York  City.  In 
a  November  7  article,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  68  percent  of  the 
118  foreign  bankers  interviewed  at  the 
conference  expressed  grave  concern  that 
"a  default  would  have  a  major  negative 
impact  on  international  financial  mar- 
kets." 

Concern  voiced  over  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  default  itinged  from  "a  wave  of 
distrust  and  instability"  to  "major  with- 
drawals from  New  York  City  banlts."  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Europetms  are  more 
concerned  with  the  effects  of  a  New  York 
City  default  than  our  own  President. 

It  boggles  the  mind  that  Mr.  Pord  con- 
tinues to  assert  that  default  will  have 
little  if  any  affect  on  the  rest  of  America, 
while  the  European  bankers  have  pre- 
dicted that  the  value  of  the  dollar  will 
drop  on  world  markets,  affecting  every 
American's  buying  power.  I  consider  it 
an  irresponsible  and  dangerous  misjudg- 
ment  to  gamble  on  the  Nation's  financial 
stability  without  knowing  the  odds  in- 
volved— as  Mr.  Ford  persists  in  doing. 

It  is  the  clear  and  unavoidable  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  in  the  immediate  days  ahead  to 
block  the  disastrous  potential  effects  of 
default,  as  expressed  by  these  Euroiiean 
banking  community  leaders  and  by  our 
own  Nation's  largest  bank,  the  Bank  of 
America.  Would  It  not  be  simple  pru- 
dence to  block  these  effects  now  and 
come  to  the  aid  of  New  York  prior  to  de- 
fault, rather  than  trying  to  put  the  pieces 
together  again  and  restore  world  confi- 
dence, and  oul-  own  credibility,  after  de- 
fault has  pervaded  the  economies  of  our 
Nation  and  Western  Europe,  as  Mr.  Ford 
is  suggesting? 

The  November  7, 1975,  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  on  the  world  banking 
conference  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times, 'Nov.  7,  1976] 

Foreign   Bankers   Worry   Over   Citt 
(By  Terry  Robards) 

Deep  concern  over  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  a  New  York  City  default  has 
spread  through  the  overseas  banking  com- 
munity and  could  result  In  foreign  with- 
drawals from  New  York  banks  if  a  default  oc- 
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cun,  according  to  a  survey  and  spot  check 
of  foreign  bankers  meeting  here  yesterday. 
Many  of  the  foreign  bankers  also  feel  that 
a  defaiilt  would  have  a  major  negative  Im- 
pact on  the  International  financial  markets 
and  might  create  problems  In  municipal 
financing  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

These  were  the  principal  Indications  from 
Interviews  with  bankers  from  10  countries 
and  from  a  survey  of  281  participants  at  a 
foreign  exchange  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  here. 

New  York  City's  fiscal  crisis  appeared  to 
be  the  central  topic  of  discussion  at  the  con- 
ference. The  deepest  concern  was  expressed 
by  representatives  from  foreign  banks,  many 
of  whom  said  they  found  It  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  default  would  be  permitted. 
The  survey,  conducted  by  the  A3_A.  staff 
during  a  general  session  of  the  conference, 
showed  that  68  percent  of  the  118  foreign 
bankers  who  responded  felt  that  a  default 
would  have  a  major  negative  Impact  on  In- 
ternational financial  markets. 

In  contrast,  only  46  percent  of  the  92 
American  bankers  who  responded  felt  that 
the  Impact  would  be  major,  although  20 
percent  expressed  uncertainly  about  the  im- 
pact. 

"I'm  finding  that  most  foreign  bankers 
are  terribly  concerned."  said  Representative 
Thomas  M.  Rees.  a  California  Democrat,  who 
addressed  the  conference.  The  foreign  bank- 
ers, he  said,  "are  in  fact  more  concerned 
than  the  American  bankers." 

Representative  Rees.  who  is  a  co-author 
of  legislation  to  provide  Federal  guarantees 
to  alleviate  New  York's  financial  distress,  pre- 
dicted a  "serious"  Impact  on  the  money  mar- 
kets, adding,  "There  would  be  a  liquidity 
crisis  in  the  banking  system." 

None  of  the  foreign  bankers  interviewed 
felt  that  a  "liquidity  crisis"  was  in  prospect, 
but  most  felt  certain  that  a  default  would 
have  an  Impact,  if  only  temporary,  on  the 
financial  markets  and  on  bank  capital  and 
earnings  in  some  cases. 

"I  think  the  repercussions  could  be  bigger 
than  we  understand  now."  said  BJarne  Kvig- 
stad.  general  manager  of  treasury  and  for- 
eign exchange  operations  for  the  Norwegian 
Credit  B(uik  in  Oslo. 

"If  New  York  can  go  Into  bankruptcy, 
people  will  begin  to  ask,  can  the  city  of 
CJslo  also  go  In  bankruptcy?  As  a  European. 
It  Is  unbelievable  to  me  that  they  could  let 
New  York  City  go  bankrupt." 

Mr.  Kvlgstad  declined  to  say  whether  h© 
anticipated  major  withdrawals  from  New 
York  banks,  but  he  said:  "The  question  1b 
there:  shall  we  withdraw?  Just  the  question 
can  have  an  effect." 

Aklra  Nishiwaka.  New  York  representative 
of  the  Bank  of  Tokyo,  said:  "I  personally  feel 
there  might  be  some  trouble  if  New  York 
City  goes  Into  default."  he  noted  that  prob- 
lems could  occur  for  his  own  bank  In  settling 
foreign  exchange  transactions  In  the  event 
of  a  default. 

"The  European  banks.  If  they're  scared  to 
pay  money  to  us  through  New  York,  what  do 
we  do?"  he  asked.  But  he  also  said  he  was 
opUmlstlc  that  any  disruptions  in  the  fi- 
nancial markets  woxild  be  short-lived. 

Otto  Schelin  of  the  Danish  National  Bank. 
the  central  bank  of  Denmark,  said  he  felt  a 
default  would  have  an  impact  In  Europe,  but 
he  said  he  "woiUd  hesitate"  to  predict  a 
panic.  Another  Danish  banker  suggested  that 
central  banks  in  general  would  intervene  to 
stabilize  the  foreign  exchange  markets. 

BAWK    UU'EKVLNTION    LTKKLT 

A  German  bank  director  predicted  that  a 
default  would  have  "lots  of  negative  results 
on  the  International  dollar  markets.  He  re- 
ferred to  a  "wave  of  distrust  and  Instability." 
But  he.  too.  said  there  would  be  no  panic 
because  of  probable  central  bank  interven- 
tion. 

The  remarks  of  many  of  the  bankers  con- 
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trasted  with  a  recent  statement  by  Dr.  Arthur 
F.  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  Washington,  who  said  Monday 
that  he  found  It  "dlfflctUt  to  believe"  reports 
of  concern  in  European  financial  circles. 

Dr.  Burns,  who  has  repeatedly  suggested 
that  Che  consequences  of  a  New  York  default 
would  not  be  great,  said  he  had  placed  tele- 
phone calls  to  Europ>ean  financiers  and  had 
found  that  they  "were  not  really  concerned." 

Andr4  Delvaux.  head  of  the  international 
money  desk  for  the  Socl^t^  O^n^rale  de 
Banque  In  Belgium,  said  the  impact  of  a  de- 
favUt  would  be  "bad."  He  said  market  partic- 
ipants would  be  "very  cautious  to  go  into 
deals"  and  the  dollar  would  probably  lose 
value  relative  to  other  currencies. 

The  foreign  exchange  officer  of  a  British 
bank  said  the  impact  of  a  default  would  be 
"quite  considerable"  and  would  "make  any 
other  city  In  the  world  suspect."  Asked  about 
Dr.  Burns's  comments,  he  said  he  was  "not 
sxire  I  believe"  the  Fed  chairman. 

B.  R.  Oadre  of  the  State  Bank  of  India 
foresaw  multinational  companies'  pulling 
their  deposits  out  of  major  New  York  banks. 
"This  woiUd  affect  the  capacity  of  the  Ne^.- 
York  City  banks  to  extend  operations  in 
the  Eurodollar  market."  But  he  noted  that 
the  Eurodollar  market  "has  weathered  crises 
before." 

LACK  OF  UNDERSTANDING  CrTED 

Representative  Rees  said  the  heaviest  Im- 
pact of  a  default  would  be  on  six  major  New 
York  City  banks  that  collectively  hold  $1.05 
billion  in  New  York  City  bonds  and  $676  mil- 
lion in  bonds  of  the  Municipal  Assistance 
Corporation. 

He  noted  that  much  of  the  deposits  In 
the  big  New  York  banks  were  in  short-term 
certificates  of  deposit.  "Unfortunately,  he 
said,  "our  Federal  system  of  government  is 
not  well  understood  overseas." 

"It's  inconceivable  to  many  abroad  that 
the  fisAnclal  ci^iltal  of  the  United  States 
would  go  Into  default,"  he  said.  "There  is 
no  teUing  what  effect  this  psychological  fac- 
tor might  have  upon  those  who  possess  mil- 
lions. If  not  bilUons,  of  CJJ.'s  In  our  bank- 
ing system." 

Participants  in  the  conference,  which  con- 
tinues  today  at  the  Americana  Hotel,  inter- 
preted thU  comment  as  a  suggestion  that  a 
default  could  trigger  a  sudden  outflow  of 
funds  from  New  York  banks. 


HARRIS  PORK  CREEK  PROJECT 
BADLY  NEEDED 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or   TENNESSXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  citizens  of  South  Pulton,  Tenn.,  and 
Its  twin  city  of  Pulton.  Ky.,  have  been 
plagued  with  major  flooding  problems 
for  many  years.  But  the  rate  and  severity 
of  that  problem  has  intensified  In  recent 
years  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  In- 
flicted severe  economic  losses  on  those 
communities. 

For  example,  both  cities  have  been  hit 
with  severe  floods  11  times  in  the  past  30 
years  but  5  of  those  floods  have  occurred 
In  the  past  5  years.  The  flood  of  March  12 
of  this  year  was  the  most  devastating 
to  date— damaging  fiomes  and  busi- 
nesses, displacing  hundreds  of  urban  and 
rural  families,  and  affecting  Important 
pubUc  facilities  and  utilities.  So  severe 
was  the  damage  that  the  President  de- 
clared the  area  as  a  major  disaster  area. 
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No  sooner  had  the  water  from  the 
March  12  flooding  receded  than  another 
serious  flood  struck  In  July. 

A  project  to  correct  this  situation  has 
been  under  development  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  several  years.  A  corps  pro- 
posal as  submitted  in  House  Document 
No.  94-221  has  been  submitted  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  That  proposal  recommends  con- 
struction of  approximately  a  mile  of 
concrete-lined  channel  on  Harris  Pork 
Creek  and  South  Fulton  Branch  in  the 
cities  of  Fulton,  Ky.,  and  South  Pulton 
Tenn.,  plus  about  10  miles  of  channel 
enlargement  downstream  to  the  junc- 
tion with  the  North  Fork  of  the  Obion 
River.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
project  Is  $4,608,000  giving  it  a  positive 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.6  to  1. 

I,  along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Hubbard,  am  introducing 
legislation  that  will  authorize  the  Harris 
Pork  Creek  project  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers with  an  additional  amendment 
that  win  allow  both  cities  to  receive  the 
full  benefits  of  this  fiood  control  project. 
A  last-minute  change,  unrevealed  to 
the  local  sponsors  until  last  spring,  had 
a  devastating  impact  on  the  ability  of 
the  two  small  communities  to  meet  their 
obligations  for  the  project.  As  originally 
contemplated,  and  as  included  in  the  1971 
interim  report  on  the  Harris  Fork  Creek 
project,  the  cost-sharing  agreement  was 
modeled  upon  the  west  Tennessee  trib- 
utaries project,  of  which  Harris  Pork 
Creek  is,  a  part.  Under  that  project,  the 
Federal  Government  pays  the  cost  of 
bridge  relocations  and  alterations. 

However,  the  final  corps  report  last 
summer  amended  that  approach,  in  line 
with  a  confilcting  standards  of  local  par- 
ticipation from  the  1936  Flood  Control 
Act.  The  corps  assigned  the  responsibility 
for  the  necessary  relocations  and  altera- 
tions of  highways  and  highway  bridges 
to  the  local  communities. 

This  is  no  small  item.  Specifically,  this 
change  raised  the  local  share  from  $610,- 
000  to  about  $1.5  million.  Included  in 
the  additional  charge  was  the  relocation 
or  alteration  of  three  bridges  In  Obion 
County,  Tenn.,  four  bridges  in  the  city 
of  South  Fulton,  Tenn.,  and  two  bridges 
In  Fulton,  Ky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  July  25  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  held  a  hearing 
on  this  proposal.  Local  officials — includ- 
ing Mayor  K.  M.  Winston  of  South  Ful- 
ton, Mayor  L.  C.  Bone  of  Fulton,  and  the 
city  managers  of  both  communities- 
testified  that  the  cost  of  relocating  the 
bridges  was  completely  outside  the  means 
of  the  two  small  towns,  whose  combined 
annual  property  tax  Income  totals  $130.- 
000.  The  committee  was  told  that  the 
two  towns — with  a  combined  population 
of  about  6,500 — could  never  raise  this  re- 
quirement for  the  single  purpose  of  relo- 
cating nine  bridges. 

This  inability  to  meet  the  revised  local 
cost-share  requirements,  complicated 
further  by  the  bi-State  nature  of  the 
project,  has  stalled  the  project.  In  view 
of  the  history  of  the  frequent  and  seri- 
ous fiooding,  and  the  years  of  delay  al- 
ready experienced.  I  believe  that  the 
Harris  Pork  Creek  project  must  be  au- 
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thorized  now,  and  that  It  is  only  fair  that 
the  bridge  relocation  costs  be  assigned  as 
a  Federal  responsibility,  since  it  was 
when  the  interim  report  was  developed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  Is  a 
sound  project,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
esssntial  that  it  be  approved  soon  by 
the  Congress  so  that  work  can  go  for- 
ward as  soon  as  possible. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  UKRAINIAN  WOMEN 
POLITICAL  PRISONERS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  protest  the  inhumane  treatment 
of  Ukrainian  womsn  political  prisoners. 
These  women,  many  of  whom  are  tal- 
ented artists  and  intellectuals,  have  been 
spirited  off  to  Soviet  jails,  labor  camps, 
and  insane  asylums. 

The.se  women  have  been  arrested  and 
persecuted  because  they  have  dared  to 
speak  freely:  they  have  dared  to  dis- 
agree: they  have  dared  to  defend  their 
convictions;  and  they  have  dared  to#how 
an  interest  in  the  cultural  and  national 
rebirth  of  their  country,  the  Ukraine. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  these  brave  women  and  others 
who  have  been  forced  to  tolerate  blatant 
violations  of  their  human  rights. 

In  the  spirit  of  Inten.at.onal  Women's 
Year,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  calling  for  an  end  to  this  perse- 
cution and  I  add  my  support  to  those  in 
calling  for  amnesty  for  these  prisoners. 

I  admire  the  strength  and  will  of  these 
Ukrainians.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  pain 
they  have  endured  will  soon  end.  I  am 
hopeful' that  these  shining  examples  of 
bravery  will  someday  result  in  allowing 
all  people  to  voice  their  opinions  without 
fear  of  retaliation. 

In  order  to  call  attention  to  the  plight 
of  Ukrainian  political  prisoners,  herewith 
follows  a  partial  list  of  women  who  have 
been  imprisoned  because  they  have  dared 
to  disagree : 

AiXA  HoRSKA  (1929-70) 

Under  conditions  of  forced  Russiflcatlon 
in  Ukraine,  many  Ukrainian  families  exist  in 
a  totally  Russified  environment.  It  was  into 
such  a  family  that  Alia  Oleksandrivna  Hor- 
ska  was  born  in  Kiev  on  September  18.  1929. 
After  her  graduation  from  the  Kiev  Institute 
of  Art,  however,  she  experienced  a  personal 
awakening  of  her  national  consciousness,  and 
became  active  In  organizing  the  Club  of  Cre- 
ative Youth  (1962-1964).  as  well  as  evenings 
dedicated  to  art  and  literature,  plays,  and 
the  dissemination  of  "samvy  day"  (clandes- 
tine) literature.  On  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  Ukrainian  national  poet 
Taras  Shevchenko,  she  Joined  with  three  oth- 
er artists  In  creating  a  stained-glass  panel 
for  the  foyer  of  the  Kiev  State  University. 
This  panel  was  destroyed  by  Soviet  author- 
ities prior  to  its  unveiling  and  resulted  In 
Alla's  expulsion  from  the  Artists  Union  of 
Ukraine.  The  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent 
In  dedicated  work  in  the  field  of  Ukrainian 
culture  and  in  the  persistent  defense  of  ar- 
rested Ukrainian  intellectuals,  on  whose  be- 
half she  wrote  many  letters  of  protest  to 
Soviet  authorities.  She  herself  was  Interro- 
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gated  by  the  KGB  and  expelled  a  second  time 
after  reinstatement  into  the  Artists  Union. 
After  1968  she  became  active  In  defense  of 
Imprisoned  Ukrainian  historian  Valentyn 
Moroz.  On  November  28,  1970,  Alia  Horska 
was  murdered  under  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  widespread  conviction  that  the 
crime  was  politically  sanctioned.  Her  fu- 
neral became  a  mass  gathering  of  Ukrainian 
intellectuals,  many  of  whom  were  arrested 
for  political  reasons  within  the  next  two 
years.  The  underground  Journal  The  Ukrain- 
ian Herald  dedicated  its  entire  fourth  issue  to 
her  memory. 

Iryna  Stasiv-Kaltnets 

Sentenced  to  6  years'  imprisonment,  3 
years'  exile. 

Born  in  Lvlv  In  1940,  Iryna  Stas  attended 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Lvlv, 
after  which  she  became  a  teacher  and  sub- 
sequently a  lecturer  on  Ukrainian  literature 
and  language  at  the  Lvlv  Polytechnlcal  In- 
stitute. During  this  period,  she  wrote  nu- 
merous poems  and  stories  for  children.  She 
met  and  married  Ihor  Kalynets.  a  young  and 
talented  poet,  and  together  they  became  in- 
volved In  the  movement  for  cultural  and  hu- 
man rights  in  Ukraina.  As  a  result,  Ihor  was 
arrested  during  the  1965-66  wave  of  arrests, 
against  Ukrainian  Intellectuals,  and  although 
he  was  released  without  trial,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  publishing  his  worlts.  Iryna  was 
also  unable  to  publish,  though  she  had  not 
been  arrested.  Furthermore  in  1970  she  lost 
her  Job  as  lecturer  at  the  Institute. 

While  working  as  a  weaver  in  a  textUe 
factory,  she  continued  to  speak  out  with 
her  husband  in  defense  of  Ukrainian  politi- 
cal prisoners,  especially  In  the  case  of 
Valentyn  Moroz.  Throughout  1971,  Iryna 
Staslv-Kalynets  was  unable  to  hold  a  Job 
and  In  early  1972  she  was  arrested.  In  July 
she  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  "anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda"  and  received  a 
sentence  of  6  years  In  labor  camps  and  3 
years  of  exile.  Though  in  poor  health,  she 
has  participated  in  hunger  strikes  by  wom- 
en protesting  conditions  in  the  labor  camp. 
She  suspects  she  might  have  breast  cancer, 
yet  proper  medical  attention  has  been 
denied  her.  A  few  days  after  her  trial,  Iryna's 
husband  was  also  arrested  and  their  daugh- 
ter Dzvln|ca  is  being  cared  for  by  relatives. 

Stetania  Shabatura 

Sentenced  to  5  years'  imprisonment,  3 
years'  exUe. 

Stefanla  Shabatura  was  bom  In  1938.  Her 
tapestries  have  been  acclaimed  throughout 
Ukraine  and  especiaUy  in  the  Kiev  press. 
Her  exceptional  artistic  talent  has  been  ac- 
knowledged In  an  entry  in  the  History  of 
Ukrainian  Art.  However,  a  December  1971 
exhibition  in  Kiev  was  the  last  occasion 
where  Shabatura's  works  were  publicly 
shown.  She  fell  into  official  disfavor  be- 
cause she  had  allegedly  introduced  political 
motifs  Into  her  tapestry  art  and  because  she 
became  vocal  in  defense  of  Valentyn  Moroz, 
arrested  for  the  second  time  In  June  1970. 
Stefanla  Shabatura  petitioned  to  be  allowed 
admittance  to  his  trial,  then  wrote  appeals 
in  his  behalf  to  Soviet  authorities,  including 
the  Soviet  Supreme  Court.  This  activity  led 
to  her  arrest  in  January  1972.  She  is  pres- 
ently in  the  Dubrovlag  labor  camp  complex 
In  Mordovia,  where  she  has  participated  in 
hunger  strikes,  written  appeals  to  the  UN, 
and  protested  the  prohibition  to  paint.  She 
has  been  repeatedly  punished  by  solitary 
confinement  in  the  camp  prison. 

Naoia  Svitlychna-Shtjmuk 
Sentenced  to  4  years'  Imprisonment. 
Nadla  Svltlychna  was  born  in  the  Donbas 
region  of  Ukraine.  A  member  of  the  Kom- 
somol during  her  youth,  she  studied  philol- 
ogy at  the  Kiev  State  University,  then 
worked  at  a  Kiev  radio  station  and  later  as 
a  librarian   (1968).  After  the  1965  arrest  of 
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her  brother,  literary  critic  Ivan  Svitlychny, 
Nadla  became  active  in  voicing  protest  on 
his  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  other  arrested 
Ukrainian  InteUectuals.  After  the  murder 
of  her  good  friend  Alia  Horska,  Nadla 
Svltlychna  vigorously  demanded  a  thorough 
investigation.  In  1969  she  married  Danylo 
Shumuk,  a  former  political  prisoner  and 
member  of  the  Ukrainian  national  resistance 
during  World  War  H.  After  Shumuk  was 
again  arrested  In  1971  and  sentenced  to  10 
years'  Imprisonment  and  5  years  of  exile. 
Nadla  resisted  pressure  to  denounce  him. 
She  herself  was  arrested  in  AprU  1972,  a  few 
months  after  the  second  arrest  of  her  broth- 
er. On  March  23,  1973.  she  was  tried  in  a 
closed  court  in  Kiev  on  a  charge  of  "antl- 
Sovlet  agitation  and  propaganda"  and  re- 
ceived a  4-year  sentence.  She  Is  serving  her 
term  In  a  hard-labor  camp  near  Barashevo, 
the  Mordovian  ASSR.  Nadla  Svitlychna-Shu- 
muk  is  serously  Ul:  reportedly,  she  has  breast 
cancer.  Her  son  Yarema  was  at  first  placed 
In  a  state  orphanage  but  is  now  being  cared 
for  by  Nadla's  mother. 


IRTNA  Sentk 

Sentenced  to  6  years'  imprisonment.  5 
years'  exile. 

Iryna  Senyk  was  21  years  old  when  in  1944 
she  was  first  arrested  for  her  participation 
In  the  Ukrainian  resistance  movement.  She 
spent  the  next  ten  years  In  the  hard-labor 
camps  of  Siberia  and  the  Mordovian  ASSR; 
it  was  during  this  period  that  she  contracted 
tuberculosis  of  the  spine.  In  the  early  1960'6. 
she  was  politically  rehabilitated  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Ukraine.  She  was  heard  from 
again  In  1965.  when  she  signed  a  collective 
letter  to  Soviet  officials,  protesting  against 
the  arbitrary  re-lmprlsonment  of  Svya- 
toslav  Karavansky.  In  1970,  she  was  inter- 
rogated and  her  apartment  was  searched  by 
the  KGB  in  connection  with  the  case  against 
Valentyn  Moroz.  Iryna  Senyk  was  herself 
arrested  again  in  October  1972.  Though  ac- 
coiints  of  her  trial  are  sketchy,  it  Is  known 
that  the  prosecution's  "case"  was  built 
around  the  poems  she  had  written  during 
her  first  imprisonment,  and  her  assoclaUon 
with  Moroz,  Karavansky,  and  Journalist  Vya- 
cheslav  Chornovll.  She  is  serving  her  6-year 
term  in  a  hard-labor  camp  for  political  pris- 
oners near  Barashevo.  the  Mordovian  ASSR. 


Nina  Strokata-Karavanska 
Sentenced  to  4  years  imprisonment. 
Born  on  January  31.  1925,  in  Odessa,  Nina 
Strokata  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
Medical  Institute  there,  became  a  physician, 
and  worker  In  mlcro-blologlcal  research  In 
1961  she  married  Svyatoslav  Karavansky,  a 
political  prisoner  who  had  served  16  years 
for  nationalist  activity  before  he  was  am- 
nestied In  1960.  He  became  a  very  productive 
writer  and  translator,  but  was  arrested  again 
In  1965  because  he  had  written  essays  critical 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  letters  to  com- 
munist officials  In  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, protesting  against  the  violations  of 
human  rights  in  the  USSR.  Nina  Strokata- 
Karavanska  actively  went  to  the  defense  of 
her  husband  and,  in  spite  of  intense  pressure 
to  renounce  him,  continued  to  stand  by  him. 
A  vicious  campaign  against  her — harass- 
ment at  work.  Interrogations  by  the  KGB, 
attacks  in  the  press — was  temporarUy  sus- 
pended in  1959  while  she  used  her  scientific 
talents  in  combating  a  cholera  epidemic  in 
the  South  of  Ukraine.  In  early  1971,  the  cam- 
paign began  again — In  May  1971,  Strokata 
lost  her  Job  at  the  Medical  Institute.  On  De- 
cember 9,  1971.  she  was  arrested  by  the  KGB 
and  In  May  1972  went  on  trial  In  Odessa  for 
"antl-Sovlet  agitation  and  propaganda." 
Though  her  health  has  badly  deteriorated — 
she  is  reportedly  suffering  from  a  breast  ma- 
lignancy— Nina  Strokata-Karavanska  has 
been  a  leader  of  the  hunger  strikes  by  women 
in  the  labor  camp  where  she  Is  serving  her  4- 
year   term.    Her    colleagues,    microbiologists 
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from  around  the  world,  bave  rallied  In  her 
defense.  In  May  1974  sbe  was  made  a  full 
member  of  tbe  American  Society  tar  Micro- 
biology. 

Odakka  HxrsTAK 

Sentenced  to  36  years'  Imprisonment. 

Odarka  Husyak  was  an  active  participant 
In  tbe  Ukrainian  struggle  few  Independence 
as  a  courier  for  tbe  central  underground 
leadenblp  until  ber  arrest  on  Marcb  5,  1950. 
Sbe  was  sentenced  to  a  26-year  term  and 
bas  served  It  In  the  prisons  of  Verkhne- 
UralBk  and  Vladimir  and  since  1968  In  tbe 
concentration  camps  of  tbe  Mordovian 
ASSR  of  Soviet  Riissla,  Sbe  was  26  years  old 
at  tbe  time  of  her  arrest;  when  her  term  is 
completed  sometime  this  year,  she  will  bave 
spent  half  of  ber  life  In  labor  camps  and 
prisons. 

Masxa  Palchak 

Sentenced  to  death,  commuted  to  15 
years'  Imprisonment. 

Maria  Palchak  was  among  those  partici- 
pants of  tbe  Ukrainian  national  liberation 
movement  who  refused  to  lay  their  arms 
down.  She  was  hiding  out  with  an  armed 
partisan  group  In  Ternopll  Region  when  It 
was  discovered  by  tbe  KGB  in  1961.  Tbe  sur- 
rounded members  of  tbe  group  made  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  flgbt  their  way  out,  then, 
with  this  situation  hopeless,  shot  themselves 
In  order  to  avoid  capture.  Maria  Palchak, 
34  years  old  at  the  time,  was  foxind  critically 
wounded  but  alive.  A  complex  operation 
saved  her  life  and  sbe  was  made  to  stand 
trial.  Tbe  court's  sentence — death  by  firing 
squad.  An  appeals  court  commuted  Maria 
Palcbak's  death  sentence  to  fifteen  years' 
ln4>rl8onment.  At  present,  she  Is  In  a  con- 
centration camp  in  Mordovia. 
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HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or   NKW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12.  1975 

Idx.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  two  articles  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today.  One,  written  by 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  titled  "The  Back- 
room Method  of  Dealing  With  Some  Very 
Puelish  Questions"  wiiich  appeared  on 
NoTcmber  10  in  the  Wasliington  Post, 
and  the  other  from  the  November  7  issue 
of  Science  magazine  titled  "Energy  Re- 
search: A  Harsh  Critique  Says  Federal 
Effort  May  Backfire,"  by  Philip  M.  Boffey. 
From  these  two  rather  diverse  sources 
came  some  revealing  views  of  the  way 
the  administration  is  dealing  with  the 
energy  problems  facing  the  country. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
follow  the  points  raised  by  the  Office  of 
Technological  Assessment  in  Science 
magazine.  Surely  the  cry  for  loosening 
up  the  timid  and  underfimded  conser- 
vation program  should  take  priority  over 
ripping  up  the  West  and  helping  the  big 
synthetic  fuels  companies — especially  if, 
as  both  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  and  OTA 
note,  we  may  not  even  have  enough 
water  to  carry  out  such  a  mammoth 
commercialization  program. 

The  articles  follow: 
The  Backeoom  Method  or  Dealing  WrrH 
Some  Vert  Puelish  Ocestions 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

The  other  afternoon  you  might  bave  dis- 
covered many  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  sitting  in 
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tbe  dark  in  their  walnut  and  leather  com- 
mittee room.  Tbe  poor  chaps  were  staring  at 
the  waU  while  Robert  Prl,  tbe  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Agency,  and  another  guy  from  the 
White  House  were  putting  the  blocks  to  them 
for  mucbo  megabucks. 

They  lectured  tbe  congressmen  in  tbe  dark- 
ness and  showed  slides  on  tbe  wall.  The  Vtrhite 
House  man  had  two-color  slides  but  Fri's 
were  in  three  colors  and  graphically  more 
dramatic.  Tbe  slides  had  titles  like  "Major 
Synfuel  Development  Milestones." 

Synfuel  is  the  word  the  technologically  hip 
use  to  show  their  hlppitiness  when  referring 
to  squeezing  gasoline  out  of  oil  shale.  Since 
most  of  the  oil  shale  Is  in  Colorado,  the  pro- 
posal on  tbe  table  was  to  spend  untold  bil- 
lions in  infinitely  devious  ways  to  dig  up  tbe 
state  and  squeeze  the  fossil  Juice  out  of  it. 
To  that  end  tbe  forceful  Mr.  Frl  raised  bis 
voice  to  tbe  congressmen  lost  in  the  room's 
fuliginosity  to  inform  them  that,  "If  you 
don't  put  the  money  on  tbe  table  you  haven't 
made  the  point  that,  damn  it,  we  mean  busi- 
ness." 

The  older  congressmen  who  are  habituated 
to  spending  money  seemed  satisfied  with  their 
marching  orders,  but  some  of  the  younger 
fellows  realized  they  were  in  the  dark  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Wirth  of  Colorado,  smitten 
with  tbe  vision  of  bis  entire  congressional 
district  consumed  by  20-story  high  steam 
shovels  eating  the  Rocky  Mountain  flat,  won- 
dered why  the  government  should  guarantee 
$5  billion  worth  of  tbe  oil  companies'  loans 
to  rub  out  his  constituency. 

Contrary  to  their  reputation  for  never 
spurning  a  handout,  some  of  the  oil  com- 
panies, like  Standard  of  California,  had  writ- 
ten the  committee  to  suggest  in  a  tactful  way 
that  Frl  go  back  to  his  hive  and  think  up 
another  way  of  blowing  in  the  billions.  It  Is 
Standard's  contention  that  large  amounts  of 
shale  oil  can't  be  produced  for  another  gen- 
eration or  until  about  the  year  2001,  and  that 
any  synfuel  of  this  sort  that  Is  produced  will 
cost  twice  what  natfuel  can  be  bought  for 
from  tbe  Arabs. 

The  administration's  answer  to  that  is 
authorization  to  consecrate  another  4  or  6 
billion  for  a  subsidy  to  bring  tbe  synfuel 
price  down  to  a  competitive  level.  It  was 
also  suggested,  while  everybody  was  sitting 
there  In  the  gloaming,  that  another  5  or  6 
hundred  million  be  thrown  in  as  "construc- 
tion grants"  for  tbe  utility  companies  who, 
it  was  explained,  are  already  so  debt  bur- 
dened they  can't  even  borrow  with  a  100 
per  cent  federal  loan  guarantee. 

"About  all  we  can  do  with  this  author- 
ization," spoke  tbe  voice  of  Rep.  Philip  Hayes 
(D.  Ind.),  "is  prop  up  somebody."  To  which 
the  voice  of  Frl  responded  that,  "I  guess 
I  would  disagree  that  I  want  those  numbers 
because  I'm  selling  somebody's  stock."  A 
whisper  from  one  of  the  non-lobbyists  in  the 
audience  was  heard  to  suggest,  "They  ought 
to  vote  a  6  billion  dollar  loan  guarantee  for 
tbe  eugenics  people  to  develop  a  higher  class 
of  bureaucrat."  Someone  else  wanted  to  know 
if  there  is  any  oil  shale  under  City  Hall  in 
New  York.  The  rejoinder  to  that  was  the  city 
ought  to  be  able  to  manufacture  methane 
gas  from  tbe  dog  Utter  on  tbe  streets  of  Man- 
hattan and  use  the  profits  to  escape  default. 
"Where  did  this  $410  million  figure  sur- 
face?" a  perplexed  congressman  asked,  bis 
face  invisible  in  tbe  gray  light.  The  slide  on 
the  wall  said,  "Public  Infrastructure  Devel- 
opment" and  Frl  or  maybe  It  was  O.  Rudolph, 
Ford's  creature  from  the  Office  of  Budget 
and  Management,  was  proposing  a  yet  dif- 
ferent set  of  loan  guarantees  for  Colorado 
municipal  government  to  build  facilities  for 
tbe  people  running  the  steam  shovels  and 
buUdlng  the  fossil  Juices.  In  order  to  conform 
to  an  ancient  government  policy  of  six  or 
eight  weeks  standing  that  municipal  tax- 
exempt  bonds  should  not  be  federally  guar- 
anteed, the  administration  was  advocating 
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that  Washington  subsidize  tbe  difference  In 
Interest  rates  between  tax  free  an^  taxable 
bonds  and  then  guarantee  them. 

By  now  nobody  In  the  room  could  begin 
to  figure  out  what  tbe  final  cost  of  tbe  pro- 
ject might  be  .  .  .  $12  or  $13  billion  and  run- 
ning up  there  higher  toward  you,  Jesus  . 
but  the  nice  thing  about  It  is  that  most  of  It 
is  "off-budget"  debt,  so  that  the  folks  will  be 
able  to  vote  for  G.  Rudolph  a  year  from  now 
without  realizing  how  he's  running  up  the 
deficit  on  the  sly. 

There  are  some  other  problems  about  the 
project,  too.  Like  synfuel  manufacture  de- 
mands more  water  than  Colorado  has  and 
this  sort  of  process  takes  stripped  earth  and 
cooks  it  so  that  when  you  return  It  to  where 
you  got  It  tbe  soil  is  slightly  less  fertile  than 
tbe  moon.  Considerations  of  that  sort  did  not 
detain  Mr.  Frl,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  tbe  ad- 
ministration's economy  drive,  was  telling  tbe 
committee  to  "lay  the  check  book  on  the 
table.  We  gotta  go.  We  gotta  begin." 


Energy  Research:   A  Harsh  CRiriQUE  Sats 

Federal  ErroRT  Mat  BACKraiE 

(By  Philip  M.  Boffey) 

The  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EIRDA)  is  pursuing  "a  narrow, 
hardware-oriented  approach"  that  overem- 
phasizes the  Importance  of  Increasing  ener- 
gy supplies  through  complex,  new  technolo- 
gies and  largely  Ignore  the  possibilities  for 
conservation  and  small-scale  technical  solu- 
tions. As  a  result,  the  agency's  programs 
could,  ironically,  lead  to  "an  Increased  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  sources"  between 
now  and  the  year  2000 — the  very  opposite  of 
the  goal  enunciated  by  President  Gerald  Ford 
and  by  ERDA  itself. 

That  surprising  conclusion  and  sharp  in- 
dictment comes  from  the  congressional  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA),  which 
has  Just  completed  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  energy  agency's  national  plan  for  en- 
ergy R&D  and  of  tbe  programs  launched  to 
achieve  the  plan's  objectives. 

The  review  was  requested  by  tbe  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology,  later 
Joined  by  tbe  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  tbe  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  All  three  bave  major  re- 
sponsibilities for  portions  of  the  ERDA 
budget. 

The  analysis  was  carried  out  for  OTA  by 
six  panels  of  experts  dravtrn  from  academic, 
indiistiial,  and  nonprofit  institutions;  envi- 
ronmental and  public  interest  groups;  and 
professional  societies.^  These  panels  were 
backed  up  by  staff  members  drawn  partly 
from  OTA  Itself,  and  partly  from  three  unl- 
versltiee  with  active  centers  for  energy  policy 
analysis,  namely  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
and  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  In 
addition,  critiques  and  backgrotmd  papers 
were  solicited  from  outside  groups  and  in- 
dividuals. It  was  unquestionably  the  most 


1  The  overview  panel,  wblcb  prepared  a 
summary  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  work  of  the  other  panels  and  out- 
side contributors,  was  chaired  by  Paul  Craig, 
director  of  the  University  of  California's 
Council  on  Energy  and  Resources.  Other 
members  were  Elizabeth  Mann  Borgbese, 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions; John  H.  Gibbons,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee: Jerry  Grey,  Independent  consultant: 
Stanford  S.  Penner,  University  of  California 
at  San  Diego;  David  J.  Rose.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  Robert  Socolow. 
Princeton  University;  Alvin  M.  Weinberg, 
Institute  for  Energy  Analysis;  and  Wendell 
H.  Wiser.  University  of  Utah.  The  staff  was 
headed  by  Jon  M.  Veigel.  Separate  panels 
dealt  with  fossil  programs;  nuclear  energy, 
solar,  geotbermal.  and  advanced  technolo- 
gies; conservation;  and  environment  and 
health. 
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thorough  look  yet  taken  at  the  fiedgUng 
energy  agency's  goals  and  programs. 

In  ERDA's  defense,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  agency  only  became  operational 
on  10  January  of  this  year,  and  that  it  was 
required  to  submit  to  Congress  by  30  June  a 
national  plan  for  energy  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration.  That  was  baurely 
enough  time  to  find  new  quarters  and  hire 
some  key  personel,  let  alone  develop  an  imag- 
inative, pathfindlng  plan  to  solve  the 
much-deplored  "energy  crisis."  Thus  it  is  per- 
haps not  surprising  that  much  of  the  ERDA 
effort  consists  of  warmed-over  programs  in- 
herited from  the  predecessor  agencies  that 
Were  merged  into  ERDA,  notably  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  energy  portions 
of  the  Interior  Department.  But  the  OTA 
evaluators,  while  sympathizing  with  tbe  diffi- 
culties confronting  the  new  agency,  never- 
theless pulled  few  punches  because  of  the 
Immense  Importance  of  the  agency's  task. 

The  evaluators  focused  much  of  their  at- 
tention on  the  documents  kuown  as  ERDA 
48,  volumes  1  and  2 — the  "national  plan"  that 
was  submitted  to  Congress  a  few  months  ago. 
Volimie  1  articulates  goals  and  priorities, 
while  volume  2  sets  forth  programs  to  achieve 
those  goals.  In  general,  the  evaluators  found 
volume  1  "a  significant  milestone  in  the 
evolution  of  a  long-term  national  energy 
policy."  though  some  of  the  goals  were  poor- 
ly analyzed  and  appeared  to  conflict  with  one 
another.  However,  volume  2  was  Judged  mar- 
kedly inferior  and  "does  not  appear  adequate 
to  achieve  the  stated  goals,"  the  OTA  group 
concluded. 

The  evaluators  also  went  beyond  the  "na- 
tional plan"  and  analyzed  the  President's 
amended  budget.  Interviewed  senior  ERDA 
officials,  and  talked  with  key  energy  staff 
members  from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as 
well. 

They  found  scores  of  "deficiencies"  which 
generally  fell  into  two  broad  categories.  One 
involved  an  overemphasis  on  complex,  costly 
technology — tbe  sort  of  fancy  gadgetry  that 
tends  to  appeal  to  scientists  and  engineers, 
who  are  often  bored  by  "low  technology"  ap- 
proaches to  a  problem.  In  OTA's  opinion. 
ERDA  has  downgraded  the  less  complex  tech- 
nologies that  might  Improve  efficiency  of  en- 
ergy use.  and  It  has  largely  ignored  such 
"nontechnological"  Issues  as  incentives  for 
commercial  application,  environmental  con- 
straints, competition  for  the  use  of  scarce 
resources,  and  public  resistance. 

The  evaluators  warn  that  ERDA  might 
well  be  successful  in  developing  new  tech- 
nologies, but  that  these  might  do  little  to 
solve  energy  problems.  As  an  example,  they 
call  it  "questionable  planning  ...  for  ERDA 
to  pour  large  amounts  of  funds  into  the 
development  of  a  commercially  feasible  tech- 
nology for  coal  liquefaction  if  the  technol- 
ogy cannot  then  be  used — because  coal  mines 
cannot  supply  the  coal,  transportation  fa- 
cilities are  inadequate,  capital  is  unavail- 
able, or  water  is  insufficient." 

The  second  category  of  defect  Involved 
an  overemphasis  on  Increasing  the  supply 
of  energy  as  opposed  to  programs  aimed  at 
reducing  demand  for  energy.  Unfortunately, 
although  Congress,  by  law,  bas  required 
that  energy  conservation  be  "a  primary  con- 
sideration" in  developing  ERDA's  program, 
only  2  percent  of  the  ERDA  budget  appears 
to  be  allocated  to  conservation  programs. 

These  criticisms  are  similar  to  some  of 
those  made  earlier  this  year  in  a  report  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by  Robert 
Qllpin,  professor  of  public  and  International 
affairs  at  Princeton  University.  GUpln  chal- 
lenged the  government's  efforts  to  find  a 
"quick  fix"  to  the  energy  problem  through  a 
"highly  questionable  approach  to  techno- 
logical Innovation."  Instead  of  relying  on  a 
technology-oriented  "crash  program"  such 
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as  was  used  to  develop  tbe  atomic  bomb  or 
send  men  to  the  moon,  he  said,  tbe  govern- 
ment should  concentrate  on  reducing  the 
numerous  financial,  market,  and  technical 
constraints  which  inhibit  the  private  sector 
from  finding  solutions  to  energy  proBlems. 
Instead  of  developing  technologies  and  then 
trying  to  "push"  them  on.  the  economy,  he 
suggested,  the  government  should  try  to 
unleash  the  demand  forces  that  would  "pull" 
needed  technologies  into  use. 

The  OTA  panelists,  for  their  part,  came 
up  with  a^  host  of  more  specific  criticisms. 
Including  the  following: 

The  ERDA  plan  pays  little  attention  to 
solutions  that  might  halve  an  Impact  over 
the  next  10  years;  only  about  5  percent  of 
the  agency's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976  is 
devoted  to  solving  near-term  problems. 

The  plan  overemphasizes  electrification, 
which  has  many  advantages  but  is  vulner- 
able to  equipment  malfunction  and  sabotage 
and  has  adverse  environmental  Impacts.  It 
emphasizes  breeder  reactors,  solar  electric 
S3rstems,  and  fusion  reactors  as  "inexhausti- 
ble" energy  sources  for  tbe  long  term,  all  of 
which  are  capital-intensive  producers  of 
electrlcty.  Meanwhile,  It  tends  to  neglect 
production  of  synthetic  fuels  by  solar  or 
nuclear  energy,  hydrogen  and  biomass  fuels; 
,  and  direct  use  of  solar,  geotbermal,  and  othei 
direct  beat  sources — solutions  which  may 
not  have  the  ultimate  potential  of  tbe  "in- 
exhaustibles"  but  could  be  "vital  Ingredients 
in  the  future  energy  mix." 

Conservation  plans  are  "timid  and  under- 
funde:!.  despite  strong  Congressional  en- 
couragement." 

ERDA's  efforts  to  integrate  environmental 
control  research  into  Its  technology  develop- 
ment programs  seems  "at  present  Illusory." 
This  is  dangerous  because  "There  is  a  signifi- 
cant risk  inherent  in  the  totality  of  ERDA's 
mission.  The  Impact  on  climatic  balance  of 
massive  increases  in  beat  rejection  to  the  at- 
mosphere by  man  is  unknown  but  potentially 
catastrophic." 

The  level  of  funding  for  energy  R&D  may 
be  too  low,  since  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  deci- 
sions made  prior  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

Insufficient  emphasis  is  placed  on  interna- 
tional cooperation,  and  on  coordination  with 
state  and  local  governments. 

Only  limited  attention  is  given  to  research 
and  analysis  on  social,  economic,  environ- 
mental, and  behavioral  aspects  of  the  energy 
problem. 

ERDA's  basic  research  program  has  been 
inherited  from  the  agencies  it  incorporated, 
with  the  result  that  virtually  all  funds  are 
devoted  to  nuclear  power  and  high  energy 
science,  while  materials,  combustion,  fuel 
chemistry,  and  other  disciplines  crucial  to. 
ERDA  are  neglected. 

The  methodology  used  in  developing  the 
ERDA  plan  relies  on  scenarios  based  on  ques- 
tionable assumptions.  The  possibility  of  a 
major  reduction  in  energy  growth  because  of 
higher  costs  is  not  taken  into  account.  More- 
over, tbe  calculated  capital  costs  for  energy 
systems  include  only  supply  side  costs  and 
exclude  consumer  costs.  Thus,  ERDA's  pro- 
grams are  biased  in  tbe  direction  of  research 
to  decrease  supply  costs  while  minimizing 
research  to  reduce  capital  costs  of  such  end- 
use  items  as  refrigerators,  heat  pumps,  and 
solar  home-beating  systems. 

ERDA  has  shown  "timidity"  and  a  reluc- 
tance to  assume  its  mandated  role  as  the 
"lead  agency"  for  energy  R&D.  The  conse- 
quences could  be  costly  because  three  sepa- 
rate federal  agencies  are  now  exploring  tech- 
nologies for  coal  cleanup  and  there  is  a 
danger  that  agencies  "mi^ht  work  at  cross 
purposes." 

ERDA  has  not  yet  made  an  official  response 
to  tbe  OTA  criticisms,  but  many  ERDA  offi- 
cials are  said  to  agree  with  major  thrust  of 
tbe  OTA  critique.  Thus  J.  Frederick  Wein- 
hold,  director  of  ERDA's  office  of  technical 
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program  assessments,  told  Science  there  Is 
"a  lot  of  pulling  and  tugging"  within  the 
agency  over  whether  ERDA  should  take  a 
broader  approach  to  energy  problems.  He  ex- 
pects that  the  next  version  of  the  plan  will 
give  greater  emphasis  to  commercialization 
and  environmental  Issues,  though  not  neces- 
sarily to  all  the  nontechnological  Issues 
stressed  by  OTA,  some  of  which,  he  feels,  may 
more  appropriately  fall  within  the  purview 
of  other  federal  agencies.  Similarly.  Weinhold 
anticipates  some  efforts  to  increase  tbe  at- 
tention paid  to  end-use  technologies.  "We 
inherited  programs  with  a  lot  of  bucks  and 
people  on  the  supply  side,"  he  says,  "but  only 
minuscule  things  on  the  end-use  consump- 
tion side." 

Whatever  ERDA  does  about  the  broader, 
nonbardware  Issues,  tbe  OTA  panelists  warn, 
"there  can  be  no  question  of  their  impor- 
tance. .  .  .  Most  are  not,  at  present,  receiving 
priority  attention  anywhere." 


SAGINAW,  MICH..  STUDE>rrS  TO 
REWRITE  U.S.  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>fTA'nVES 

Wed-nesday,  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  in 
1976.  many  individuals  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  dedication  in  demon- 
strating,American  principles  in  their  ac- 
tivities. However.  I  am  proud  to  inform 
my  colleagues  that  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  significant  celebrations  will 
be  taking  place  in  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan.  High  school 
students  within  Saginaw  County  will  be 
meeting  starting  in  January  of  1976  to 
redraft  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Over  150 
seniors  from  19  public  and  private  high 
schools  within  the  county  will  be  meeting 
January  26-28  to  redraft  their  principles 
of  democratic  government.  Preparations 
are  already  underway  to  determine  what 
policies  the  "New  United  States"  should 
follow  as  well  as  many  technical  matters 
such  as  the  degree  of  representation  for 
each  high  school  within  the  convention. 

This  excellent  demonstration  of  young 
people  working  to  voice  their  formulas  for 
a  better  America  is  being  cosponsored  by 
the  Saginaw  County  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission and  the  Saginaw  News.  I  would 
like  to  share  the  development  of  this  new 
exercise  in  democratic  agreement  with 
my  colleagues  through  a  series  of  ex- 
cellent articles  which  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  John  Puravs  of  the  Saginaw  News. 
I  intend  to  continue  to  share  these  news 
items  with  my  colleagues  and  insert  in 
this  Record  the  final  Constitution  de- 
veloped by  these  students  in  January. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  are  as  inspired 
by  this  commendable  attempt  at  under- 
standing the  operations  of  Government 
as  I  am: 

Students  Gathxr  to  Pbn  Nrw  U.S. 
CoNsrmmoN 

(Editor's  Note. — The  Saginaw  News  and 
tbe  Saginaw  County  Bicentennial  Comission 
are  oo-sponeorlng  a  special  Students'  Con- 
stitutional Convention  In  January  1976.  Se- 
lected student  delegates  from  19  high  schools 
inside  Saginaw  County  will  spend  three  days 
In  drafting  a  new  "Oonatltutlon"  of  tbelr 
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own  making  for  the  third  cent\iry  of  tbeae 
ITnlted  SUtes.  This  article  1b  a  first  to  ex- 
plain how  they  Intend  to  get  there  from 
bete.) 

(By  John  A.  Puravs) 
After  thl3  January  there  may  be  no  need 
for  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  It  will  be 
In  the  Constitution  Itself. 

Ouns  may  be  outlawed.  So  may  the 
Pentag<j^^ 

Radio  aM  television  may  have  the  same 
freedom  now  accorded  to  the  press — or  all 
may  operate  imder  the  control  of  citizens' 
oouncUa. 

There  may  still  be  three  separate  but  equal 
branches  of  government.  Or  there  may  be 
not  a  Congress  but  a  Parliament,  and  a 
Prime  Minister  Instead  of  a  President. 

No  one  will  know  for  sxire  until  Jan.  28, 
when,  as  their  Bicentennial  present  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  high  school  stu- 
dents of  Saginaw  County  write  a  new 
Constitution. 

Nearly  160  seniors  from  the  county's  19 
public  and  private  high  schools  will  con- 
vene Jan.  26-28  at  the  Civic  Center  to  pre- 
pare a  new  guiding  document  for  the  nation. 
Their  Constitution  may  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establish  Justice,  Insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty. 

But  chances  are  It  won't  do  all  this  quite 
the  way  the  Pounding  Fathers  did. 

After  their  second  planning  meeting  Mon- 
day at  Douglas  MacArthur  High  School,  even 
the  students  aren't  sure  what  their  Consti- 
tution will  say. 

They  can  be  certain,  though,  that  they 
will  be  the  ones  to  decide  that. 

"We  don't  want  these  students  to  get  the 
Idea  we're  trying  to  steer  them,  because  we 
aren't,"  prcmilsed  Burrows  Morley,  chairman 
of  the  county's  Bicentennial  Commission. 
"They're  going  to  organize  and  run  it." 

The  student  Constitutional  Convention, 
co-«ponsored  by  the  BloenteniUal  Commis- 
sion and  The  Saginaw  News,  la  the  only  Bi- 
centennial event  of  Its  type  planned  any- 
where In  the  country,  Morley  believes. 

He  described  It  as  "a  wonderful  chance  to 
And  out  what  the  yotmg  people  of  today  are 
reaUy  thinking.  These  young  people  will 
write  a  Constitution  of  the  United  States  In 
their  own  thoughts  and  language. 

"They  may  not  even  want  our  prwent 
fOTm  of  government,  and  this  Is  what  makes 
It  exciting." 

"It  will  give  us  a  perspective  on  the  think- 
ing of  today's  youth  that  we've  never  had 
before."  said  Raymond  L.  Cover,  editor  of 
The  News. 

It  was  apparent  Monday  that  the  students 
are  welcoming  the  challenge. 

While  an  18-member  faculty  steering  com- 
mittee was  planning  such  mundane  matters 
as  bus  schediUes  and  lunch  prices,  the  18 
students  on  the  Rules  Committee  quickly 
drew  up  preliminary  plans  for  running  the 
convention  Itself. 

Aaron  Moore.  17.  president  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  said  the  panel  determined  the 
method  of  election  and  the  powers  of  the 
convention  president,  an^  made  Itself  a 
screening  committee  for  proposals  "so  the 
convention  would  run  more  smoothly." 

Moore,  an  Arthur  HUl  High  School  stu- 
dent, U  the  eon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  F  Moore 
311  Superior. 

The  Rules  group  Is  the  vanguard  of  dele- 
gates from  all  county  high  schools— a  total 
of  148.  with  each  school  represented  accord- 
ing to  its  student  population. 

Each  school  will  have  at  least  three  con- 
vention members.  Arthur  Hill,  with  23,  and 
Saginaw  High,  with  21,  will  have  the  largest 
delegations.  However,  votes  may  be  weighted 
to  give  smaller  schools  more  convention  vot- 
ing power. 

Such  details  will  be  worked  out  at  a  first 
Beaslon  of  the  full  convention  Oct.  16  at 
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Elsenhower  High  School,  with  former  Michi- 
gan governor  and  Cabinet  member  Oeorge 
Romney  as  guest  speaker. 

As  part  of  their  preparation,  the  students 
will  visit  Lazislng  No.  12  to  tour  th .  Michi- 
gan Con-Con  Museum  and  confer  with  for- 
mer Con-Con  delegates.  The  News  will  serve 
as  host. 

Fred  Chase,  secretary  of  Michigan's  Con- 
Con,  former  secretary  of  the  State  Senate 
and  an  expert  parliamentarian.  Is  serving  as 
adviser  to  the  student  convention. 

Helping  with  advice  and  planning  are 
teachers  from  each  county  high  school,  but 
convention  sponsors  stressed  the  faculty 
group  would  play  no  role  In  writing  the  new 
Constitution. 

"First  and  foremost,  we  wai^  this  to  be  a 
learning  experience  for  the  students,"  said 
Cover,  "and  we  hope  the  experience  will  go 
beyond  those  who  participate  directly  in 
the  convention." 

"The  kids  know  nothing  about  govern- 
ment structiuw,"  noted  Robert  A.  Fitzger- 
ald, a  government  teacher  at  Douglas 
MacArthur  serving  as  chairman  of  a  faculty 
advisory  committee.  "They  have  very  little 
exposiu^  to  It." 

To  dl^el  what  he  believes  Is  apathy  to- 
ward government,  said  Fitzgerald,  "is  one  of 
the  great  things  about  this  Con-Con,  to  stim- 
ulate thought,  to  show  they  can  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

"They  do  care,  but  they  don't  know  how 
to  go  about  It.  The  kids  are  really  eettinK 
Into  this."  * 

Aaron  Moore  agreed.  "It's  going  very  well, 
ifa  reaUy  Interesting,"  he  said.  "It  gives  you 
a  chance  to  express  your  Ideas." 

Underwriting  convention  costs  are  The 
News  and  the  county  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. Expenses  were  estimated  Monday  to 
reach  $8,000  or  more. 

Morley  explained  the  student  Con-Con  Is 
the  county's  major  project  in  the  "Horizons- 
area  of  the  celebration,  "to  celebrate  our 
paat  history  and  see  what's  ahead  of  us 
looking  toward  our  third  century." 

The  Horizons  project  is  under  the  general 
leadership  of  Henry  O.  Marsh,  former  Sagi- 
naw mayor. 

Fitzgerald  predicted  the  students  won't 
waste  the  money. 

"From  what  I've  seen  so  far,"  he  told  the 
faculty  panel,  "it's  going  to  be  an  absolutely 
tremendous  experience." 

"ThU  thing,  when  It's  printed  up.  should 
have  some  lasting  value,"  said  Morley. 

Once  the  students  have  completed  their 
vision  of  U.S.  government  in  our  third  cen- 
tury, The  News  plans  to  print  the  entire  text 
of  their  Constitution,  giving  Saginaw  County 
Citizens,  in  Cover's  words,  "an  opportunity 
to  find  out  what  today's  youth  thinks  of  our 
form  of  government  and  the  Constitution 
that  governs  it." 


MISCONCEPTIONS   ABOUT   ITALIAN 
AMERICANS  MUST  BE  DISPELLED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  12,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times,  October  19  edition  en- 
titled "On  Italians."  The  article  was 
written  by  a  Mr.  Michael  Suozzl,  director 
of  Community  Affairs  and  Education  of 
the  Italian  American  Center  for  Urban 
Affairs.  Inc.,  of  New  York,  N.Y.  I  will  in- 
sert this  thought-provoking  article  In  the 
Rbooro  following  my  comments  on  it. 
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The  article  has  as  Its  main  objective 
to  dispel  certain  long-held  myths  about 
the  Italian-American  community  in  this 
Nation.  First,  despite  the  contention  that 
Italian  Americans  are  predominantly  a 
middle-class  group,  the  fact  is,  Italian 
Americans  endure  the  same  poverty  as 
other  groups  in  this  Nation.  They  also 
encoimter  severe  discrimination  in  all  as- 
pects of  life.  Yet  while  they  share  com- 
mon problems,  their  abilities  to  obtain 
solutions  are  limited  by  virtue  of  Italian 
Americans  not  being  considered  as  a  mi- 
nority group. 

This  touches  on  a  fimdamental  prob- 
lem which  I  feel  must  be  recognized  and 
remedied  for  the  future  good  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  speak  of  the  selective  application 
of  the  term  minority.  For  those  groups 
which  fall  imder  this  designation,  there 
seems  to  be  an  accompanying  ability  on 
the  part  of  this  Government  to  address 
and  remedy  many  of  their  problems.  For 
those  groups  such  as  Italian  Americans, 
who  may  encounter  all  the  problems  of 
minorities,  but  are  not  considered  as 
such,  their  redress  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  more  limited.  In  essence  there  is 
no  national  policy  for  ItaUans  in  this 
Nation  and  this  continues  to  be  a  source 
of  immense  frustration  to  the  millions  of 
poor  Italian  Americans  in  this  Nation. 
The  answer  to  this  dilemma,  according 
to  the  author,  is  twofold.  The  first  is  to 
redefine  Italo-Americans  as  a  minority 
group.  The  second  is  to  have  the  Italo- 
American  community  organize  them- 
selves into  a  viable  political  bloc  to  exert 
pressure  on  their  Government  to  have 
them  meet  their  needs. 

As  an  Italian  American  I  have  been 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  my  community 
throughout  my  career  in  Congress.  I  have 
seen  this  Nation  adopt  special  policies 
with  respect  to  employment  and  educa- 
tion which  have  blatantly  discriminated 
against  Italian  Americans,  despite  the 
fact  that  these  policies  were  designed 
to  correct  discrimination.  This  past  sum- 
mer, I  sought  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  extension  so  that  all  ethnic,  racial, 
and  religious  groups  could  be  covered 
under  its  provisions.  In  the  bill  special 
protections  were  to  be  extended  to  cer- 
tain minority  groups  to  prevent  future 
Instances  of  voter  discrimination.  This 
included  providing  bilingual  voter  Infor- 
mation for  the  affected  groups,  which 
were  four  In  number.  My  amendment 
sought  to  have  these  provisions  extended 
to  aU  Americans  "whose  principal  spoken 
language  was  other  than  English"  not  so 
much  as  a  response  to  existing  voter  dis- 
crimination, but  rather  to  provide  re- 
dress for  any  discrimination  against 
these  groups  which  might  occur  during 
the  10-year  period  that  this  bill  was  to 
be  extended.  The  amendment  unfortu- 
nately failed  but  the  large  support  It  did 
receive  brought  into  focus  the  question 
of  whether  the  selective  policy  of  aiding 
minorities  was  in  the  best  Interest  of  this 
Nation. 

Italian  Americans  like  so  many  other 
groups  immigrated  to  our  shores  to  em- 
bark upon  a  new  life  of  freedom  and 
equality.  Yet  today  there  are  questions  as 
to  whether  this  Nation  continues  to  be 
the  vanguard  of  democracy  it  was  when 
these  people  first  immigrated.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  200th  anniversary  of  this  Na- 
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tion's  independence  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  renew  our  commitment  to  in- 
suring that  the  benefits  of  democracy 
are  extended  to  all  our  citizens.  The 
Italian-American  community  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  this  Nation's  past  and 
want  to  contribute  to  its  future.  We  must 
work  to  recognize  their  past  contributions 
and  help  them  realize  their  future  hopes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  this 
very  important  article  into  the  Record. 
We  must  be  vigilant  in  the  protection  of 
our  freedoms  and  must  not  be  lax  in  as- 
suring that  all  Americans  enjoy  these 
freedoms: 

On   Italians 
(By  Michael  Suozzl) 

The  approaching  centenary  of  the  first 
great  Immigration  of  southern  Italians  to 
the  United  States  should  be  an  occasion  for 
the  reassessment  of  the  role  played  by  the 
southern  Italian  In  America  since  1880. 

Here  in  the  tristate  area,  the  Italian-Amer- 
ican community  Is  experiencing  difficulty  In 
achieving  certain  socioeconomic  and  educa- 
tional goals. 

Especially  In  the  academic  community,  a 
certain  Indifference  and  hostility  is  wide- 
spread. In  the  City  University  of  New  York,  a 
condition  of  de  facto  discrimination  directed 
against  Italian-American  professors  has  ex- 
isted for  many  years.  Only  4  per  cent  of  the 
faculty  is  of  Italian  origin. 
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On  the  urban  scene,  the  situation  seems 
to  be  improving  as  Federal  agencies  have  be- 
gun to  give  significant  support  to  the  com- 
munity. But  New  York  City  agencies  have 
continued  their  unspoken  policy  of  ladlffer- 
ence  and  hostility. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  difficulties  faced 
by  the  Italian-American  people  is  rooted  In 
the  utter  failure  of  many  urbanlsts,  social 
psychologists,  sociologists  and  economists  to 
recognize  that  Italian-Americans  are  Indeed 
a  "minority  group"  In  every  sense  of  that 
designation. 

Large  numbers  of  poor,  elderly  and  Inca- 
pacitated Italian-Americans  do  not  receive 
assistance  because  many  government  agen- 
cies do  not  have  a  systematic  policy  toward 
our  community. 

Italian-Americans  are  not  a  preponder- 
antly middle-class  group;  they  have  not 
"made  it,"  no  matter  how  much  publicity  Is 
wasted  on  celebrities  and  other  "successful" 
personages.  Our  people  are  stlU  largely  within 
the  poor,  the  "laboring  poor"  and  the  work- 
ing classes. 

The  continued  Intolerable  denigration  of 
the  Italian-American  people  by  the  media,  in 
the  form  of  cinema,  tawdry  novels,  phony 
exposes,  political  assassination  through  In- 
nuendo and  guUt-by-assoclatlon.  television 
series  and  spurious  newspaper  reports  that 
depict  the  Italian-American  as  a  sneaky,  sin- 
ister and  swarthy  monster  capable  of  the 
most  heinous  atrocities,  must  be  ended  at 
once. 


This  absurd,  ludicrous  and  vicious  practice 
has  no  place  In  a  society  that  vaunts  itself 
as  a  haven  of  democracy  and  fair  play. 

But  the  future  Is  bright.  Italian-Ameri- 
cans are  learning  through  bitter  experience 
that  this  is  a  society  that  rewards  only  those 
who  organize  themselves  Into  political-eco- 
nomic blocs  that  exert  irresistible  pressure 
In  all  areas  of  government  and  private  enter- 
prise.  We  also  have  learned  that  an  imperial 
oligarchy  bows  only  to  large-scale  ideological 
and  monetary  strength. 

For  it  Is  not  in  the  celebration  of  past 
glory  that  the  Italian-American  people  will 
find  their  place  In  modern  society,  but  In 
the  comprehension,  analysis  and  use  of  the 
social  forces  of  the  mass  industrial  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  heritage  of  southern  Italy  was  that  of 
feudal  exploitation,  everlasting  serfdom.  In- 
tellectual bondage  and  poUtlcal  chaos.  But 
this  heritage  also  Included  the  noble  cour- 
age of  a  people  that  refused  to  surrender  its 
integrity,  that  left  this  chaos  to  find  a  new 
hope  in  America,  and  that  has  triumphed 
beyond  Its  greatest  hopes  in  achieving  a 
place  In  this  society. 

Much  Is  yet  to  be  accomplished:  great 
obstacles  still  face  us.  We  know  that  America 
does  not  give  to  the  weak  and  the  disunited. 
It  Is  our  Intention  to  unite  every  Italian- 
American  community  in  the  United  States 
to  reach  the  f.nal  realization  of  the  promise 
that  the  newcomers  of  1880  had  sought. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Martin  H.  Phillips, 
Evangelist  Association,  Pueblo.  Colo.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  Saviour  and  our  Guide,  we 
pray  for  the  people  who  have  given  them- 
selves to  serve  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation,  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
believe  that  our  Nation  is  great  for  Your 
Gospel  because  our  Nation  was  founded 
on  Your  Gospel  of  Truth;  and  so  may  we. 
O  Lord,  go  on  with  a  faith  no  storm  can 
shock.  We  will  do  this  because  of  Your 
powerful  hand  of  guidance — yes,  that 
same  hand  of  guidance  that  has  caused 
us  to  see  almost  200  years  of  a  nation. 
And  so  we  ask  It  all  to  whom  we  pray, 
even  our  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL        * 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objfection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  November  4,  1975,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4799.  An  act  to  amend  sections  6,  306, 
??£308  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
IB36,  as  amended. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  9915.  An  act  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence, the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, and  to  related  provisions  of  titles  18 
and  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1281)  entitled 
"An  act  to  improve  public  imderstanding 
of  the  role  of  depository  institutions  in 
home  financing."  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Packwood 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  resolution  of 
the  following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1545.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
peanuts. 

8.  Res.  300 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  extreme  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Honorable 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  who  served  In  the 
United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  from  1949  until  1973. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  famUy  of  the  deceased,  together  with 
a  transcript  of  remarks  made  in  the  Senate 


In  praise  of  his  distinguished  service  to  the 
Nation. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
thousands  of  Americans  across  the  land 
in  expressing  deep  regret  over  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  has.  for  very 
serious  health  reasons,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  step  down  from  the  longest  tenure 
of  service  on  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Although,  at  times,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
has  been  a  controversial  figure,  there  was 
never  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who 
really  knows  anything  about  his  life 
or  his  work,  that  Bill  Douglas  is  one  of 
the  giants  of  our  generation.  He  has  such 
a  variety  of  interests;  his  knowledge  and 
background  are  diverse;  his  intellect  so 
extraordinary;  his  courage  so  like  steel: 
yet,  his  modesty  and  his  kindliness  are 
so  apparent  that  one  cannot  fail  to  see  in 
him  a  man  who  has  met  the  measure  of 
a  decent  human  being,  and  simultane- 
ously the  measure  of  greatness. 

His  life  has  been  a  new  chapter  in  the 
traditional  American  Horatio  Alger  story, 
'paving  suffered  from  polio  as  a  child, 
having  been  brought  up  as  a  poor  boy  In 
a  poor  home,  he  has  become  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  the  history  of 
our  country. 

I  believe  it  can  be  as  well  said  of  him 
as  of  anybody  in  the  coimtry  that  he  is 
in  all  respects  all  American.  As  a  boy, 
he  lived  in  the  mid-continent,  and  al- 
ways regarded  it  as  his  starting  place. 
He  is  at  home  and  stands  tall  among 
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the  most  sophisticated  intelligentsia  of 
the  East.  He  knows  the  forests  and  the 
mountains;  he  knows  the  cowhands  and 
the  cow  trails  of  the  West.  He  has  been 
a  world  traveler  and  has  rare  knowledge 
of  his  fellow  man  everywhere. 

As  a  Justice,  he  belonged  to  an  ex- 
ceptional breed.  He  has  been  properly 
termed  a  very  progressive  Justice.  There 
have  been  great  Justices,  both  progres- 
sive and  conservative,  but  here  is  a  man 
who  believes,  if  any  man  ever  believed,  in 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
law,  in  the  thrust  as  well  as  the  language 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  believes  that 
the  law  is  the  servant  of  mankind,  the 
protector  of  the  poor,  the  downtrodden, 
and  the  unfortunate. 

Being  on  the  Supreme  Court,  he  was 
in  that  part  of  our  tripartite  system 
which  is  generally  least  in  the  spotlight, 
but  the  integrity  of  his  character  and  of 
his  decisions  have  always  cast  a  strong 
and  radiant  ray  of  light  across  our 
country. 

He  is  one  of  the  great  disciples  of  the 
expanding  Bill  of  Rights,  along  with 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Felix  Frankfur- 
ter, Hugo  Black,  and  a  few  others.  In  my 
opinion,  he  is  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

He  is  a  person  who  loves  simple  things, 
and  he  has  always  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  spectacular.  In  my  judgment,  he 
might  well  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
single  public  servant  in  our  entire  trf- 
partite  system  of  government  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

The  strong  hand  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  never  accomplished  more  than 
was  accomplished  when  Justice  Douglas 
was  named  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  happy  that  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
timity  of  knowing  Justice  Douglas,  of 
visiting  with  him  privately  in  friendly 
chats.  I  was  very  hopeful,  and  have 
been  for  some  time,  that  he  could  remain 
on  the  bench  for  a  few  more  years.  But 
when  the  pain  which  accompanied  his 
Illness  was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  perform  his  duties  as  he 
should,  and  as  he  thought  that  a  judge 
should  perform  them,  I  think  he  was 
perhaps  wise  in  |tepping  down. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  with  less  respon- 
sibility he  will  recover  liis  full  strength. 
If  he  regains  his  health  he  still  has  a  lot 
to  offer  the  Nation  and  mankind. 

I  wish  him  speedy  recovery,  and  I  wish 
him  and  his  good  wife,  Cathy,  many 
long  and  memorable  years  of  happiness. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MR.   JUSTICE 
WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
is  leaving  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the 
treasure  of  his  giant  achievements  he 
leaves  to  the  world. 

His  court  decisions  have  made  our 
country  more  humsme  and  equitable. 
Decades  ago  his  concern  for  the  Earth 
and  all  living  creatures  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  our  national  awareness  of  en- 
vironmental concerns.  His  view  of  all  the 
people  of  the  world  as  members  of  our 
planet's  family  has  done  much  for  world 
peace. 


We  wish  him  well  at  this  important 
time  in  his  life,  and  we  wish  him  to 
know  that  our  lives  are  permanently 
changed  by  his  great  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  next  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 19.  1975. 1  am  going  to  ask  for  a 
2-hour  special  order,  at  which  time  all 
Members  of  the  House  may  join  to- 
gether and  pay  tribute  to  the  retiring 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards)  that  he  should  restrict 
his  request  to  1  hour,  which  is  the  limit 
under  tlie  rules,  and  get  another  Member 
to  make  a  similar  request. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  ChAVT. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  at 
this  point  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  and  with  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
paying  tribute  to  Justice  Douglas.  At  the 
time  of  the  special  order  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  mentioned  all  Mem- 
bers will  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
fully  their  deep  appreciation  for  the 
service  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Justices  in  the  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 


CONFERENC^E  report  on  S.  1517. 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR   1976 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  1517)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs;  international  organizations, 
conferences,  and  commissions;  informa- 
tion and  cultural  exchange;  and  for 
other  piuposes : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  94-660) 
The  comniittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoxises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
1517)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs;  Interna- 
tional organizations,  conferences,  and  com- 
missions; information  and  cultural  ex- 
change; and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Tear 
1976". 

TITLE  I — ADMINISTRATION  OP  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

Part  1 — Department  or  State 

AUTHORIZATION 

,  Sec.  101.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  to  carry  out  the  authorities, 
functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  including  trade  negotiations,  and 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law,  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

(1)  for  the  "Administration  of  Foreign 
AJTalra",  •439.066.000;   and 

(2)  such  additional  amounts  aa  may  be 
neeeoeary  for  Increasea  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 


ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law.  or  other  nondiscretionary  costs. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  avaUable  until 
expended. 

(c)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  basic  authority  for  the  Department 
of  State",  approved  Augxist  1,  1956.  as 
amended,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  author- 
ized to  use  appropriated  funds  for  unusual 
expenses  similar  to  those  -authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5913  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Inci- 
dent to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  living  quarters  of  the  United  States  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.". 

TRAVEL  DOCtTMENT  AND  ISSUANCE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  no  part  of  any  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  title  may  be  used  for 
the  development  or  Implementation  of  the 
Travel  Document  and  Issuance  System  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  United  States  Pass- 
port Office  (and  which  involves  a  restructur- 
ing of  the  passport  issuance  function  and 
the  Issuance  of  machine  readable  passport 
books) ,  or  of  any  other  new  passport  system. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $100,000  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  section  101 
(a)(1)  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  a 
study  of  the  desirability  and  cost  implica- 
tions of  the  Travel  Document  and  Issuance 
System  described  in  subsection  (a).  Such 
study  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate. 

REQUEST  OF  AMBASSADOR   THURSTON 

Sec.  103.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  fiscal 
year  1976  the  sum  of  $125,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  or  refurnishing  the  diplomatic 
reception  rooms  of  the  Department  of  State, 
such  sum  representing  the  amount  be- 
queathed by  the  late  Ambassador  Walter 
Thurston  to  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

CRITERIA  REGARDING  SELECTION   AND  CONFIRMA- 
TION OF  AMBASSADOR 

Sec.  104.  The  Act  of  August  1.  1956  (Pub- 
lic Law  84-885;  70  Stat.  890)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  18.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  position  of  United  States  ambassador  to 
a  foreign  country  should  be  accorded  to  men 
and  women  possessing  clearly  demonstrated 
competence  to  perform  ambassadorial  duties. 
No  individual  should  be  accorded  the  posi- 
tion of  United  States  ambassador  to  a  for- 
eign country  primarily  because  of  financial 
contributions  to  political  campaigns.". 

REOPENING    OF    UNITED    STATES    CONSULATE    AT 
GOTHENBURG,    SWEDEN 

Sec.  105.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  Consulate  at 
Gothenburg.  Sweden,  should  be  reopened  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  State  for  fis- 
cal year  1976,  in  addition  to  amounts  au- 
thorized under  section  101  of  this  Act,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  such  consulate. 

(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
imtll  expended. 

AGRICX7LTURAL   ATTACH^   IN   CHINA 

Sec.  106.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  establish  an  agri- 
cultural attach^  In  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 
Part  2 — ^Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

AOKMCT 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sbc.  141.  Section  49(a)  of  the  Arms  Oontr<4 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2689(a))  to 
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amended  by  inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  immediately  after  "$10,100,000."  the 
following:  "and  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977 
the  sum  of  $23,440,000  (and  such  additional 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  increases  In 
salary,  pay.  retirement,  other  employee  bene- 
fits authorized  by  law,  and  other  nondiscre- 
tionary costs) ,". 

STUDY  REGARDING  IMPACT  OF  CERTAIN  ARMS  CON- 
TROL MEASURES  UPON  MILITARY  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  142.  Of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
the  amendment  made  by  section  141  of  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  shall  be  used  by 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
impact  upon  military  expenditures  of  arms 
control  measures  mutually  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate — 

(1)  from  time  to  time,  reports  with  respect 
to  such  study,  and 

(2)  not  later  than  December  31.  1976.  a 
final  report  setting  forth  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  such  study. 

RESEARCH  REGARDING  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NUCLEAR 
SAFEGUARD  TECHNIQUES 

Sec.  143.  In  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise available  under  the  amendment  made 
by  section  141  of  this  Act.  $440,000  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  research, 
m  consultation  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  nuclear  safeguard  tech- 
niques. 

PURPOSES  OF  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
ACT 

Sec.  144.  Section  2  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Dlsaxmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  3551)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "It  must  be  able" 
in  the  second  sentence  of  the  third  para- 
graph and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "It  shaU 
have  the  authority,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State.". 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  145.  Section  22  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  VS.C.  2562)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council."  Immediately  after  "Secretary 
of  State"  In  the  first  sentence.  . 

ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  IMPACT 
STATEMENT 

Sec.  146.  Title  in  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  VB.O.  2671-2675)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"ARMS    control     IMPACT     INFORMATION    AND 
ANALYSIS 

"Sec.  36.  (a)  In-order  to  assist  the  Direc- 
tor In  the  performance  of  his  duties  with 
respect  to  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy  and  negotiations,  any  Government 
agency  preparing  any  legislative  or  budg- 
etary proposal  for — 

"(1)  any  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  engineering,  construction,  de- 
ployment, or  modernization  with  respect  to 
nuclear  armaments,  nuclear  implements  of 
war,  military  facilities  or  military  vehicles 
designed  or  Intended  primarily  for  the  de- 
livery of  nuclear  weapons. 

"(2)  any  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  engineering,  construction,  de- 
ployment, or  modernization  with  respect  to 
armaments,  anununitlon.  Implements  of  war. 
or  military  facilities,  having — 

"(A)  an  estimated  total  program  cost  In 
excess  of  $250,000,000.  or 

"(B)  an  estimated  annual  program  cost 
In  excess  of  $50,000,000.  or 

"(3)  any  other  program  Involving  weafwns 
systems  or  technology  which  such  Govern- 
ment agency  or  the  Director  believes  may 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  or  negotiations, 
shall,  on  a  continuing  bAsls.  provide  the  Di- 
rector with  full  and  timely  access  to  detaUed 


Information,  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures established  pursuant  to  section  35  of 
this  Act,  with  respect  to  the  nature,  scope. 
and  purpose  of  such  proposal. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Director,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, shall  assess  and  analyze  each  program 
described  In  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
Its  Impact  on  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy  and  negotiations,  and  shall  advise  and 
make  recommendations,  on  the  beisis  of  such, 
assessment  and  analysis,  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  Government  agency  pro- 
posing such  program. 

"(2)  Any  request  to  the  Congress  for  au- 
thorization or  appropriations  for — 

"(A)  any  program  described  in  subsection 
(a)   (1)  or  (2),  or 

"(B)  any  program  described  In  subsection 
(a)(3)  and  found  by  the  National  Security 
Council,  on  the  basis  of  the  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations received  from  the  Director,  to 
have  a  significant  impact  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament  policy  or  negotiations, 

shall  Include  a  complete  statement  analsrzlng 
the  Impact  of  such  program  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  and  negotiations. 

"(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Ai^ro- 
prlatlons  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate,  or  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  Director  shall,  after  in- 
forming the  Secretary  of  State,  advise  such 
committee  on  the  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment implications  of  any  program  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  statement  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the'  Congress  pwsuant  to  para-> 
graph  (2).  ■ 

"(c)  No  court  shall  have  any  jurisdiction 
under  any  law  to  compel  the  performance  of 
any  requirement  of  this  section  or  to  review 
the  adequacy  of  the  performance  of  any  such 
requirement  on  the  part  of  any  Government 
agency  (Including  the  Agency  and  the  Di- 
rector) .". 

SECURITT  RBQIHREMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN  CONSULT- 
ANTS AND  CONTRACTORS 

Skc.  147.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  46(a)  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  (22  U.S.C.  2585(a) )  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "The  Director"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d).  the  Director". 

(2)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  45(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "No 
person"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (d).  no  per- 
son". 

(3)  Section  45  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  The  investigations  and  determination 
required  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  waived 
by  the  Director  in  the  case  of  any  consult- 
ant who  will  not  be  permitted  to  have  access 
to  classified  Information  If  the  Director  de- 
termines and  certifies  in  writing  that  such 
waiver  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States.". 

(b)  Section  45(b)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2585 (b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  may  also  grant  access  to 
classified  Information  to  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors and  their  officers  atul  employees, 
actual  or  prospective,  on  the  basis  of  a  se- 
curity clearance  granted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense",  or  any  agency  thereof,  to  the 
individual  concerned;  except  that  any  access 
to  Restricted  Data  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c).". 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Sec.  148.  Section  49(d)  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2689(d))  U 
repealed. 


REPORT  TO   congress;    posture   STATEMENT 

Sec.  149.  Section  60  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2690)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  report  shall 
Include  a  complete  and  analytical  statement 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament  goals,  ne- 
gotiations, and  activities  and  an  appraisal  of 
the  status  and  prospects  of  arms  control 
negotiations  and  of  arms  control  measures  in 
effect.". 

CONSULTATION    REGARDING    ARMS   TRANSFEKS 

Sec.  150.  (a)  Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  (22  VS.C.  1934)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"(f)  Decisions  on  Issuing  licenses  for  the 
export  of  articles  on  the  United  States  muni- 
tions list  shall  be  made  in  coordination  with 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  shall  take 
into  account  the  Director's  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  export  of  an  article  will  contrib- 
ute to  an  arms  race,  or  increase  the  possibil- 
ity of  outbreak  or  escalation  of  conflict,  or 
prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral  or 
multilateral  arms  control  arrangements.". 

(b)  Section  42(a)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2791(a)),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(3)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(3)  in  coordination  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  the  Director's  opinion 
as  to". 

(c)  Section  511  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  use.  2321(d))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "take  Into  account" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'be  made  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Director  of  the  United 
states  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  shall  take  Into  account  his 
opinion  as  to". 

Part  3 — ^Foreign  Service  Buildings 
authorization 
Sbc.  171.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  4  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act.  1926  (22 
U.S.C.  295)   Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (1)(A).  by  striking 
out  "2,190,000  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$850,000"; 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (1)(B).  by  striking 
out  "$375,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$240,000": 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (1)(C).  by  striking 
out  "$4,780,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$682,000"; 

(4)  In  subparagraph  (1)(D),  by  striking 
out  "$2,585,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,243,000";  and 

(5)  In  subparagraph  (1)(E),  by  striking 
out  "$3,518,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•$10,433,000". 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended^ 

(1)  by  redeslgi:.atlng  subsection  (h)  as 
section  (1)  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  subsection  (g)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State — 

"(1)  for  acquisition  by  purchase  or  con- 
struction (Including  acquisition  of  lease- 
holds) of  sites  and  buildings  In  foreign  coun- 
tries under  this  Act.  and  for  major  alterations 
of  buildings  acquired  under  this  Act.  the 
following  sums — 

"(A)  for  use  In  Africa,  not  to  exceed  $865.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977; 

"(B)  for  use  In  the  American  Republics, 
not  to  exceed  $2,450,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977; 

"(C)  for  use  In  Europe,  not  to  exceed  $6,- 
725,000  for  fiscal  year  1977; 

"(D)  for  use  in  East  Asia,  not  to  exceed 
$876,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977; 

"(E)  for  use  In  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia,  not  to  exceed  $8,006,000.  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $3,985,000  may  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976; 
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"(F)  for  faculties  for  the  Unlt«d  States 
Information  Agency,  not  to  exceed  $3,746,000, 
of  wblcb  not  to  exceed  *3,800,000  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1976;  and 

"(G)  for  facilities  for  agricultural  and  de- 
fense attach^  boiislng,  not  to  exceed  $420,000 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  1977;  and 

"(2)  for  use  to  carry  out  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  for  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977,  $71,600,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $32,- 
840,000  may  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1976.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (1)  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  Act  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  parsigrapb : 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  any  subparagraph  tm- 
der  paragraph   (1)   of  subsections  (d),   (f), 
(g),  and   (h)   of  this  section  may  be  used 
for  any  of  tbe  purposes  for  which  funds  are 
authorized  under   any  other   subparagraph 
of  any  of  such  paragraph  (1) .". 
TITLB  n— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, CONFERENCES,  AND  COMMIS- 
SIONS 

OENXaAI,  AUTHOKIZATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State  for 
tbe  fiscal  year  1976,  to  carry  out  the  authori- 
ties, functions,  duties,  and  responslbUltles 
In  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  Including  trade  negotiations, 
and  other  purposes  authorized  by  law,  the 
following  sjnounts: 

(1)  for  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences",  $250,228,000: 

(2)  for  "International  Commissions",  $19- 
993.000:  and 

(3)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Increases  In  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law,  or  other  nondiscretionary  costs. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  imder  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Kxcza>noN  to  iiMrrATioN  on  payments  to  the 

IN  1 UINATIONAL  CIVn.  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION 

Src.  202.  Notwithstanding  the  proviso  In 
the  seventh  paragraph  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
of  October  25,  1972  (86  Stot.  1110),  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $336,675  for 
the  contribution  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  calendar  year  1974  budget  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

LUflTATION  OP  CONTKIBtrnONS  AND  PAYMENTS 
TO  IAEA,  ICAO,  AND  tTNITED  NATIONS  PEACE- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  203.  Public  Law  92-544  (86  Stat.  1109, 
1110)  Is  amended,  in  the  paragraph  headed 

"CONTRIBDTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS" under  "internationai.  organizations 
AND  coNPntENCEs".  by  inserting  a  period  after 
"organization",  striking  out  the  text  fol- 
lowing and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Appropriations  are  authorized 
and  contributions  and  payments  may  be 
made  to  the  following  organizations  and 
activities  notwithstanding  that  such  con- 
tributions and  payments  are  in  excess  of 
26  per  centum  of  the  total  annual  assess- 
ment of  the  respective  organizations  or  33  Vi 
per  centum  of  the  budget  for  the  respective 
activity:  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  the  Joint  financing  program  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 
and  contributions  for  international  peace- 
keeping activities  conducted  by  or  under  the 
auq)ices  of  the  United  Nations  or  through 
multilateral  agreements.". 

INTEaPAUlAMXMTABT     TTNION 

Sic.  304.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  participation 
by  tbe  United  States  In  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union",  approved  June  28,  1936  (22 
U.S.C.  276),  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"That  there  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  Oaeal  year  1978  and  for  each  subwquent 


"(1)  for  the  annual  contribution  at  the 


United  States  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for 
the  promotion  of  international  arbitration, 
an  amount  equal  to  13.61  per  centum  of  the 
budget  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for 
the  year  with  respect  to  which  such  contri- 
bution is  to  be  made  if  the  American  group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  has  ap- 
proved such  budget;  and 

"(2)  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of 
tbe  American  group  for  such  fiscal  year, 
$46,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. Funds  made  available  under  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to 
be  approved  by  the  president  and  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  group.". 

(b)  Such  Act  of  June  28,  1935  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  3.  After  January  1,  1976,  there  shall 
be  not  to  exceed  nine  delegates  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  each  Conference 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  such  dele- 
gates to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Not  more  than  five 
delegates  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  any  such  Conference  may  be  of  the  same 
political  party.". 

(c)  The  Act  of  Jime  30,  1958  (Public  Law 
86-474;  72  Stat.  244)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Not  less  than  two  Senators  so  desig- 
nated shall  be  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Fxjrelgn  Relations.". 

UNITED    STATES    CONTRIBUTION    TO    THE    ITNrrED 
NATIONS  tJNIVERSITV  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Sec.  205.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, upon  request  of  the  President,  to  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1977.  $10,000,000  to 
be  used  for  a  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  University 
Endowment  Fund,  such  contribution  to  be 
made  on  such  terms  as  the  President  finds 
will  promote  the  purposes  of  the  University 
as  stated  in  University  Charter  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
In  December  1973;  except  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions University  Endowment  Fund  may  not 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
actually  contributed  to  such  fund  by  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  Amounts 
appropriated  imder  this  section  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

INTERNATIONAL     BOUNDARY     AND     WATER     COM- 
MISSION, UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO 

Sec.  206.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Jvme  4, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1463) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$3,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$4,500,000";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$4,000,000",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$5,500,000". 

TITLE    III— EDUCATIONAL    EXCHANGE 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  301".  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  to  carry  out  the  authorities, 
functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  including  trade  negotiations,  and 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law,  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 

(1)  for  "Educational  Exchange",  $78,800.- 
000:  and 

(2)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law,  or  other  nondiscretionary  costs. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(c)  No  funds  from  the  Government  and 
Relief  in  Occupied  Areas  (G.A.R.I.O.A.)  Ac- 
count are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  un- 
der this  section. 

TITLE  IV— FOREIGN  SERVICE 

ASSIGNICENT    OF   FOREIGN    SERVICE    OPPICERS    TO 
PUBLIC   ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  401.  (a)  Section  676  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1940  (22  r.8.C.  966)  Is  amended 
as  follows: 
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(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)  A  substantial  number  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  shall,  before  their  fifteenth 
year  of  service  as  such  officers,  be  assigned 
in  the  United  States,  or  any  territory  or 
possession  thereof,  for  significant  duty  with 
a  State  or  local  government,  public  school, 
community  college,  or  other  public  organi- 
zation designated  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
duty  may  Include  assignment  to  a  Member 
or  office  of  the  Congress,  except  that  of  the 
total  number  of  officers  assigned  under  this 
section  at  any  one  time,  not  more  than  20 
per  centum  may  be  assigned  to  Congress. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  practical,  assignments 
shall  be  for  at  least  twelve  consecutive 
months  and  may  be  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
Any  such  reimbursements  shall  be  credited 
to  and  used  by  the  appropriations  made 
available  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
officers  or  employees.". 

(2)  Strike  out  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  subsection  (b) . 

(3)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(e)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  describing  the  steps  he  has  taken  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section;  and 
he  shall  transmit  such  reports  annually 
thereafter. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  a  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
has  completed  his  tenth  year  of  service  as 
such  an  officer  on  or  after  October  1.  1975.". 

(b)  Section  9(b)  of  the  State  Department/ 
USIA  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1976 
(22  U.8.C.  966  note)    Is  repealed. 

ELIMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  AFFmAVIT  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS 
WHO    ARE    PROMOTED 

Sec.  402.  Section  621  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  991)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence :  "The  affidavit  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 3332  and  3333(a)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  Foreign  Service  officer  who  has 
complied  with  such  requirements  and  who  la 
subsequently  promoted  by  appointment  to  a 
higher  class  without  a  break  In  service.". 

WITHIN-CLASS    SALARY    INCREASES    OF    FOREIGN 
SERVICE    OFFICERS    AND    RESERVE    OFFICERS 

Sec  403.  Section  625  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  (22  UJ3.C.  995)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec  625.  (a)  Any  Foreign  Service  officer 
or. any  Reserve  officer,  whose  services  meet 
the  standards  required  for  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  Service  and  who  shall 
have  been  in  a  given  class  for  a  continuous 
period  of  nine  months  or  more,  shall,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  that  begins  on 
or  after  July  1  each  year,  receive  an  increase 
in  salary  to  the  next  higher  rate  for  the  class 
In  which  such  officer  is  serving.  Credit  toward 
such  nine-month  period  may  be  granted  to 
an  officer  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  for  any 
civilian  service  of  such  officer  with  the  Gov- 
ernment or  with  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  was  performed  sub- 
sequent to  any  break  in  service  in  excess  of 
three  calendar  days  and  subsequent  to  the 
officer's  last  equivalent  increase  in  pay.  As 
used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'equivalent 
Increase  in  pay"  means — 

"(1)  any  increase  In  basic  salary  resulting 
from — 

"(A)  a  grade  or  class  promotion. 

"(B)  a  regularly  scheduled  within-grade 
or  wlthln-class  step  increase,  or 

"(C)  a  salary  adjustment  or  combination 
of  adjustments — 

"(1)  made  since  the  last  equivalent  In- 
crease in  pay, 

"(11)  resulting  from  conversion  from 
pay  system  to  another,  and 
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"(ill)  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount 
of  the  within-class  Increase  for  the  class  to 
which  the  officer  was  appointed;  or 

"(2)  such  other  increases  in  salary  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  designate; 
but  does  not  include  any  general  Increase  in 
salary  granted  by  law  or  any  wlthin-grade  or 
wlthin-class  increase  in  salary  awarded  tor 
meritorious  performance. 

"(b)  Without  regard  to  any  otfier  law,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  grant  to  any  For- 
eign Service  officer  or  any  Reserve  officer  ad- 
ditional Increases  in  salary,  within  the  salary 
range  established  for  the  class  in  which  such 
officer  is  serving,  based  upon  especially  meri- 
torious service.". 

GRIEVANCE    PROCEDURE 

Sec.  404.  (a)  'ntle  VI  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  981)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  J — Foreign  Service  Grievances 

"STATEMENT    OP    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  691.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service 
and  their  survivors  a  grievance  procedure  to 
insure  a  full  measure  of  due  process,  and  to 
provide  for  the  Just  consideration  and  reso- 
lution of  grievances  of  such  officers,  employ- 
ees, and  survivors. 

"REGULATIONS   OP   THE    SECRETARY 

"Sec  692.  The  Secretary  shall,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  stated  in  section  691  of 
this  Act,  Implement  this  part  by  promul- 
gating regulations,  and  revising  those  regu- 
lations when  necessary,  to  provide  for  the 
consideration  and  resolution  of  grievances 
by  a  board.  No  such  regulation  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  shall  in  any  manner  alter 
or  abridge  the  provisions  of  due  process  es- 
tablished by  this  section  for  grlevants.  The 
regulations  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  following: 

"(1)  Procedures  for  the  resolution  of 
grievances  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  part  shall  be  established  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the  organi- 
zation accorded  recognition  as  the  exclu- 
sive representative  of  the  officers  and  em? 
ployees  of  the  Service.  If  a  grievance  is  not 
otherwise  resolved  under  agency  procedures 
within  ninety  days  of  presentation,  a  griev- 
ant  shall  be  entitled  to  file  a  grievance  with 
the  board  for  its  consideration  and  resolu- 
tion. For  the  purposes  of  the  regulations — 

"(A)  'gr levant'  shall  mean  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States;  or  for  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraphs (C)  and  (D),  a  former  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Service;  or  in  the  case  of 
death  of  the  officer  or  employee,  a  surviving 
spouse  or  dependent  family  member  of  the 
officer  or  employee; 

"(B)  'grievance'  shall  mean  any  act  or  con- 
dition subject  to  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  United  States  Information 
Agency,  or  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to 
as  the  foreign  affairs  agencies,  or  agencies) 
which  is  alleged  to  deprive  the  grievant  of  a 
right  or  benefit  authorized  by  law  or  regu- 
lation, or  is  otherwise  a  source  of  concern  or 
dissatisfaction  to  the  grievant;  and  griev- 
ances shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to 
•omplalnts  against  separation  of  an  officer  or 
employee  allegedly  contrary  to  law  or  regu- 
lation or  predicated  upon  alleged  inacctiracy 
(including  inaccuracy  resulting  from  omis- 
sion of  any  relevant  and  material  document) 
or  falsely  prejudicial  character  of  any  part  of 
the  grlevant's  official  personnel  record;  other 
alleged  violation,  misinterpretation,  or  mis- 
application of  applicable  law,  regulation,  or 
piiblished  policy  affecting  the  terms  and  con- 
<litlons  of  the  grlevant's  emplovment  or 
career  status;  allegedly  wrongful  disciplinary 
action  against  an  employee  constituting  a 
reprimand  or  suspension  from  official  duties; 
dissatisfaction  with  any  matter  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  agency  with  respect  to  the 
grtevanfs  physical  working  environment;  al- 


leged Inaccuracy,  error,  or  falsely  prejudicial 
material  in  the  grievant's  official  personnel 
file;  and  action  alleged  to  be  In  the  nature  of 
reprisal  for  an  employee's  participation  In 
grievance  procedures;  but  grievances  shall 
not  include  complaints  against  individual 
assignments  or  transfers  of  Foreign  Service 
officers  or  employees  which  are  ordered  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  regulation.  Judgments 
of  Selection  Boards  pursuant  to  section  623 
or  of  equivalent  bodies  in  ranking  Foreign 
Service  officers  and  employees  for  promotion 
on  the  basis  of  merit  or  Judgments  in  exami- 
nations prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners 
pursuant  to  section  516  or  517,  termination 
of  time  limited  appointments  pursuant  to 
section  638  and  the  pertinent  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  employing  agency,  or  any 
complaints  or  appeals  where  a  specific  statu- 
tory appeal  procedure  exists  (other  matters 
not  specified  in  this  paragraph  may  be  ex- 
cluded as  grievances  only  by  written  agree- 
ment of  the  agencies  and  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentative organization) ; 

"(C)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (D), 
when  the  grievant  is  a  former  officer  or 
employee  or  a  surviving  spouse  or  dependent 
family  member  of  a  former  officer  or  em- 
ploye, 'grievance'  shall  mean  a  complaint 
that  an  allowance  or  other  financial  benefit 
has  been  denied  arbitrarUy,  capriciously, 
or  contrary  to  applicable  law  or  regulation: 
"(D)  when  the  grievant  is  a  former  officer 
who  was  involuntarily  retired  pursuant  to 
sections  633  and  634  of  this  Act  within  six 
years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  part', 
'grievance'  shall  mean  a  complaint  that 
such  Involuntary  retirement  violated  ap- 
plicable law  or  regvilation  effective  at  the 
time  of  the  retirement  or  that  the  Involun- 
tary retirement  was  predicted  directly 
upon  material  contained  in  the  grievant's 
official  personnel  file  alleged  to  be  erroneous 
or  falsely  prejudicial  in  character;  and 

"(E)  'party'  shall  mean  the  grievant  or 
the  foreign  affairs  agency  having  control 
over  the  act  or  condition  forming  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  grievance. 

"(2)  (A)  The  board  considering  and  resolv- 
ing grievances  shall  be  composed  of  inde- 
pendent,    distinguished     citizens     of     the 
United    States,    well-known    for    their    in- 
tegrity, who  are  not  active  officers,  employees 
or  consultants  of  the  foreign  affairs  agen- 
cies  (except  as  members  of  the  Grievance 
Board   established  under  3   Foreign   Affairs 
Manual  660)   but  may  be  retired  officers  or 
employees.  The  board  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  5  members  including  a  Chairman. 
Membership  of  the  board,  selection  of  the 
Chairman,  and  terms  of  the  service  of  the 
members  shall  be  determined  by  the  foreign 
affairs   agencies    and    the   organization    ac- 
corded recognition  as  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative of  the  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Service  in  accordance  with  procedures  agreed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  If  the  agencies 
and  organization  do  not  agree  on  member- 
ship of  the  board  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  part,  the  members  shall  be  chosen 
by  elimination,   in  equal   numbers  from  a-^ 
list  submitted  by  the  agencies  and  a  list  sub- 
mitted by  the  organization,  and  the  Chairman 
shaU  be  chosen,  by  alternate  striking  by  the 
agencies  and  the  organization,  from  a  sepa- 
rate list  obtained  from  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service.  Unless  otherwise 
agreed  upon,  the  term  of  service  shall  be 
two  years,  renewable.  All  members  of  the 
board  shall  act  as  impartial  individuals  in 
considering  grievances.  The  board  may  act 
by  or  through  panels  or  Individual  members 
designated   by   the   Chairman,   except  that 
hearings    within    the    continental    United 
States  shall  be  held  by  panels  of  at  least 
three  members  unless  the  parties  agree  oth- 
erwise.   Members    including    the    Chairman 
who  are  not  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  compensation  for  esush 
day    they   are   performing   their   duties    as 
members   of    the    board    (including    travel 
time)   at  the  dally  rate  paid  an  individual 


at  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(B)  In  accordance  with  this  part,  the 
board  may  adopt  regulations  concerning  the 
organization  of  the  board  and  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  govern  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  board  may  obtain  facilities, 
services  and  supplies  through  the  general 
administrative  services  of  the  Department 
of  State.  All  expenses  of  the  board  shall  be 
paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  obligation  and  expenditure  by  the 
board.  At  the  request  of  the  board,  officers 
and  employees  on  the  rolls  of  the  foreign 
affairs  agencies  may  be  assigned  as  staff  em- 
ployees for  the  board.  Within  the  limit  cf 
appropriated  funds,  the  board  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  em- 
ployees as  the  board  considers  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions.  The  officers  and  em- 
ployees so  appointed  or  assigned  shall  be 
responsible  solely  to  the  board  and  the  board 
shall  prepare  the  performance  evaluation 
reports  for  such  officers  and  employees.  The 
records  of  the  board  shall  be  maintained  by 
the  board  and  shall  be  separate  from  all  other 
records  of  the  foreign  affairs  agencies. 

"(3)  A  grievance  under  such  regulations 
is  forever  barred,  and  the  board  shall  not 
consider  or  resolve  the  grievance,  unless  the 
grievance  Is  presented  within  a  period  of 
three  years  Eifter  the  occurrence  or  occur- 
rences giving  rise  to  the  grievance,  ejccept 
that  If  the  grievance  arose  earlier  than  two 
years  prior  to  the  date  the  regulations  are 
first  promulgated  or  placed  into  effect,  the 
grievance  shall  be  so  barred,  and  not  so  con- 
sidered and  resolved,  unless  it  is  presented 
within  a  period  of  two  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  regulations.  There  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  computation  of  any  such 
period  any  time  during  which  the  grievant 
was  unaware  of  the  grounds  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  grievance  and  could  not  have 
discovered  such  grounds  if  he  or  she  had 
exercised,  as  determined  by  the  board, 
reasonable  diligence. 

"(4)  The  board  shall  conduct  a  hearing, 
at  the  request  of  a  grievant.  In  any  case 
which  Involves  disciplinary  action  or  a 
grlevant's  retirement  from  the  Service  under 
section  633  of  this  Act  or  which  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  board  can  beet  be  resolved  by 
a  hearing  or  by  presentation  of  oral  argu- 
ment. The  grievant,  a  reasonable  number 
of  representatives  of  the  grlevant's  own 
choosing,  and  a  reasonable  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  foreign  affairs  agency 
concerned  are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the 
hearing.  The  board  may,  after  considering 
the  views  of  the  parties  and  any  other  indi- 
viduals connected  with  the  grievance,  decide 
that  a  hearing  should  be  open  to  others. 
Testimony  at  a  hearing  shall  be  given  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  which  any  board  mem- 
ber or  persons  designated  by  the  board  shall 
have  authority  to  administer  (and  this  para- 
graph so  authorizes).  Each  party  (A)  shall 
be  entitled  to  examine  and  cross-examine 
witnesses  at  the  hearing  or  by  deposition, 
and  (B)  shall  be  entitled  to  serve  interroga- 
tories upon  another  party  and  have  such 
interrogatories  answered  by  the  other  party 
unless  the  board  finds  such  Interrogatory  ir- 
relevant or  immaterial.  Upon  request  of  the 
board,  or  upon  a  request  of  the  grievant 
deemed  relevant  and  material  by  the  board, 
the  foreign  affairs  agencies  shall  promptly 
make  available  at  the  hearing  or  by  deposi- 
tion any  witness  under  the  control,  super- 
vision, or  responsibility  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies,  except  that  if  the  board  de- 
termines that  the  presence  of  such  witness 
at  the  hearing  is  required  for  Just  resolution 
of  the  grievance,  then  the  witness  shall  i» 
made  available  at  the  hearing. 

"(6)   Any  grievant  filing  a  grievance,  and 
any  witness  or  other  person  involved  In  ft 
proceeding   under   the   regulations   adopted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  shall  be  free  ftom* 
any  restraint,  interference,  coercion,  harass* 
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ment,  discrimination,  or  reprisal  In  those 
proceedings  or  by  virtue  of  them.  The  griev- 
ant  b«s  the  right  to  a  representative  of  bis 
own  choosing  at  every  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  grievant  and  his  representatives 
who  are  under  the  control,  supervision,  or 
responsibility  of  the  foreign  affairs  agencies 
shall  be  granted  reasonable  periods  of  ad- 
ministrative leave  to  prepare,  to  be  present, 
and  to  present  the  grievance  of  such  griev- 
ant. Any  witness  under  the  control,  super- 
vision, or  responsibility  of  the  foreign  affairs 
agencies  shall  be  granted  reasonable  periods 
of  administrative  leave  to  appear  and  testify 
at  any  such  proceeding. 

"(6)  In  considering  the  validity  of  a  griev- 
ance, the  botkrd  (except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (8) )  shall  have  access,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  to  any  agency  record  con- 
sidered by  the  board  to  be  relevant  to  the 
grievant  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  griev- 
ance. 

"(7)  The  agency  shall,  subject  to  applicable 
law,  promptly  furnish  the  grievant  any 
agency  record  which  the  grievant  requests 
to  substantiate  bis  grievance  and  which  the 
board  determines  Is  relevant  and  material 
to  the  proceeding.  When  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  board,  a  grievant  may  be  supplied 
with  only  a  summary  or  extract  of  classified 
material. 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  <6)  and 
(7),  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
require  the  disclosure  of  any  official  agency 
record  to  the  board  or  a  grievant  where  the 
head  of  agency  or  his  deputy  determines  in 
writing  that  such  disclosure  would  adversely 
affect  the  foreign  policy  or  national  secvirlty 
of  the  United  States. 

"(8)  The  agencies  shall  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  expedite  security  clearances  when- 
ever necessary  to  insure  a  fair  and  prompt 
investigation  and  hearing. 

"(10)  During  any  hearings  held  by  the 
board,  any  oral  or  documentary  evidence 
may  be  received  but  the  board  shall  exclude 
any  Irrelevant,  Immaterial,  or  imduly  repe- 
titious evidence  as  determined  under  section 
556  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  A 
verbatim  transcript  shall  be  made  of  any 
hearing  and  shall  be  part  of  the  record  of 
proceedings.  In  those  grievances  In  which 
the  board  holds  no  hearing,  the  board  shall 
offer  to  each  party  the  opportunity  to  review 
and  to  supplement,  by  written  submissions, 
the  record  of  proceedings  prior  to  Its  deci- 
sion. The  board  decision  shall  be  based  ex- 
clusively on  the  record  of  proceedings. 

"(11)  If  the  board  determines  that  the 
sgency  Is  considering  any  action  of  the 
character  of  separation  or  termination  of 
the  grievant,  disciplinary  action  against  the 
grievant,  or  recovery  from  the  grievant  of 
alleged  overpayment  of  salary,  expenses,  or 
allowances,  which  Is  related  to  a  grievance 
pending  before  the  board,  and  that  such 
action  should  be  suspended,  the  agency  shall 
suspend  such  action  until  the  board  has 
ruled  upon  such  grievance.  Other  matters 
not  specified  In  this  paragraph  may  be  made 
Bubjcict  to  suspension  of  action  by  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  agreement  under  para- 
graph (1).  Not  withstanding  such  srispen- 
slon  ot  action,  the  head  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned or  a  chief  of  mission  or  principal  offi- 
cer may  exclude  an  officer  or  employee  from 
ofllclal  premises  or  from  the  performance 
of  q;>eclfled  duties  when  determined  In  writ- 
ing to  be  essential  to  the  functioning  of  the 
post   or    office    to   which    the   employee    is 


"(13)  Upon  completion  of  the  hearing  or 
the  compilation  of  such  record  as  the  board 
may  find  appropriate  In  the  absence  of  a 
hearing,  the  board  shall  expeditiously  de- 
cide the  grievance  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
of  proceedings.  In  each  case  the  decision 
of  the  board  shall  be  In  writing,  shall  Include 
flnrtlngs  of  fact,  and  shall  Include  the  reasons 
for  the  board's  decision.  The  grievant  shall 
have  access  to  the  record  of  proceedings 
Including  the  decision. 

"(13)  If  the  board  finds  that  the  grievance 


is  mentorlous,  the  board  shall  have  author- 
ity, within  the  limitations  of  the  authority 
of  the  head  of  the  agency,  to  direct  the 
agency  (A)  to  correct  any  official  personnel 
record  relating  to  the  grievant  which  the 
board  finds  to  be  inaccxirate  or  falsely  preju- 
dicial; (B)  to  reverse  an  administrative  de- 
cision denying  the  grievant  compensation  or 
any  other  prerequisite  of  employment  au- 
thorized by  law  or  regulation  when  the  board 
finds  that  such  denial  was  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, or  contrary  to  law  or  regulation; 

(C)  to  retain  in  service  an  employee  whose 
termination  would  be  in  consequence  of  the 
matter  by  which  the  employee  is  aggrieved; 

(D)  to  reinstate  with  back  pay,  under  ap- 
plicable law  and  regiilatlons,  an  employee 
where  It  is  clearly  established  that  the  sep- 
aration or  suspension  without  pay  of  the 
employee  was  unjustified  or  unwarranted; 
and  (E)  to  take  such  other  remedial  action 
as  may  be  provided  In  the  procedures  agreed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  Such  orders  of 
the  board  shall  be  final,  subject  to  Judicial 
review  as  provided  in  section  694.  except  that 
reinstatement  of  former  officers  who  have 
filed  grievances  under  paragraph  (1)(D) 
shall  be  presented  as  board  recommenda- 
tions, the  decision  on  which  shall  be  subject 
to  the  sole  discretion  of  the  agency  head  or 
hU  designee  who  shall  take  into  account  the 
needs  of  the  Service  in  deciding  on  such  rec- 
ommendations, and  shall  not  be  reviewable 
vmder  section  694. 

"(14)  If  the  board  finds  that  the  griev- 
ance Is  meritorious  and  that  remedial  action 
should  be  taken  that  directly  relates  to  pro- 
motion or  assignment  of  the  grievant  or  to 
other  remedial  action  not  provided  in  para- 
graph (13),  or  if  the  board  finds  that  the 
evidence  before  it  warrants  disciplinary  ac- 
tion against  any  officer  or  employee,  it  shall 
make  an  appropriate  recommendation  to  the 
head  of  the  agency,  and  forward  to  the 
head  of  the  agency  the  record  of  the  board's 
proceedings  Including  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing  If  any.  The  head  of  the  agency  (or 
his  designee,  who  shaU  not  have  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  administrative  management) 
shall  make  a  written  decision  on  the  board's 
recommendation.  A  recommendation  of  the 
board  may  be  rejected  in  part  or  in  toto  If  the 
action  recommended  would  be  contrary  to 
law,  would  adversely  affect  the  foreign  pol- 
icy or  security  of  the  United  States,  or  would 
substantially  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
Service.  If  the  decision  rejects  the  recom- 
mendation in  part  or  in  toto,  the  decision 
shall  state  specifically  any  and  all  reasons  for 
such  action.  Pending  the  decision,  there  shall 
be  no  ex  parte  communication  concerning 
the  grievance  between  the  agency  head  (or 
his  designee)  and  any  person  involved  in  the 
grievance  proceeding. 

"(15)  The  board  shall  have  authority  to 
Insure  that  no  copy  of  the  determination  of 
the  agency  head  or  his  designee  to  reject  a 
board  recommendation,  no  notation  of  the 
failure  of  the  board  to  find  for  the  grievant, 
and  no  notation  that  a  proceeding  is  pending 
or  has  been  held,  shall  be  entered  In  the 
personnel  records  of  the  grievant  (unless  by 
order  of  the  grievance  board  as  a  remedy  for 
the  grievance)  or  any  other  officer  or  employee 
connected  with  the  grievance.  Nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  prevent  the  agency  from 
maintaining  grievance  records  under  ap- 
propriate safeguards  to  preserve  confiden- 
tiality. 

"(Ifl)  A  grievant  whose  grievance  is  found 
not  to  be  meritorious  by  the  board  may  ob- 
tain reconsideration  by  the  board  only  upon 
presenting  newly  discovered  or  previously 
unavailable  material  evidence  not  previously 
considered  by  the  board  and  then  only  upon 
approval  of  the  board. 

"aZLATIONSHIF   TO   OTHER   REMEDIES 

"Sec.  683.  (a)  A  grievant  may  not  file  a 
grievance  under  this  part  if  he  has  formally 
requested,  prior  to  filing  a  grievance,  that 
the  matter  or  matters  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  grievance  be  considered  or  resolved, 
and  relief  provided,   under  a  provision  of 


law,  regulation,  or  Executive  Order  (other 
than  under  this  part)  and  the  matter  has 
been  carried  to  final  decision  thereundeF^n 
its  merits  or  Is  still  under  consideration. 

"(b)  If  a  grievant  is  not  prohibited  from 
filing  a  grievance  under  this  part  by  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  he  may  file  a  grievance  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  under  this  part 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  grievance 
may  be  eligible  for  consideration,  resolution, 
and  relief  under  a  regulation  or  Executive 
Order  other  than  under  this  part,  but  such 
election  of  remedies  shall  be  final  upon  the 
acceptance  of  Jurisdiction  by  the  board. 

"JXTDICIAL   REVIEW 

"Sec.  694.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  any  aggrieved  party  may  ob- 
tain judicial  review  of  reg\Uatlons  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  under  section  692  of 
this  Act,  revisions  of  such  regulations,  and 
final  actions  of  the  agency  bead  or  the  board 
pursuant  to  such  section,  in  the  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  set  forth  In  chapter  7  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Section  706 
of  title  5  shall  apply  without  limitation  w 
exception.". 

(b)  The  secretary  of  State  shall  promul- 
gate and  place  Into  effect  the  regulations  re- 
quired Uy  section  692  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  and  shall  establish  the  board 
and  appoint  the  members  of  the  board  pro- 
vided for  by  such  section  692,  not  later  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

PREDEPARTURE  LODGING  ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  405.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5924  of 
title  5,  United  States  Oxle,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (A)  thereof,  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  a  foreign  area  (Including  costs  In- 
curred In  the  United  States  prior  to  de- 
parture for  a  poet  of  assignment  in  a  foreign 
area) ;  or". 

AUTHORITT  or  CERTAIN  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOTEES 
TO  CARRY  FIREARMS 

Sec.  406.  The  Act  of  June  28,  1955  (22  U.S.C. 
2666)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "That,  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  pre- 
scribe, security  officers  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service  who  have  been 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  who 
have  qualified  for  the  use  of  firearms,  are 
authorized  to  carry  firearms  for  the  piu'pose 
of  protecting  heads  of  foreign  states,  official 
representatives  of  foreign  governments,  and 
other  distinguished  visitors  to  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State,  official  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  members 
of  the  Immediate  families  of  any  such  per- 
sons, both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
The  Secretary  shall  transmit  such  regulations 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  not  more  than  twenty 
days  before  the  date  on  which  such  regula- 
tions take  effect.". 

DEATH    GRATUITIES    FOR    CONSULAR    AGENTS    AND 

uNrrro  states   representatives  to  inter- 
national   ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  14 
(d)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  basic  authority  for  the  Department 
of  State",  approved  August  1,  1956,  as 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  the  term  'Foreign  Service  employee' 
means  any  national  of  the  United  States  who 
Is  a  chief  of  mission,  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer, a  Foreign  Service  information  officer,  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  of  limited  or 
unlimited  tenure,  a  Foreign  Service  staff  of- 
ficer or  employee,  a  consular  agent,  or  a 
United  States  representative  to  an  Interna- 
tional organization  or  commission; ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  deaths  oc- 
curring on  or  after  January  1,  1973. 
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TITLE   V— GENERAL 
MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 


SEC.  501.  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Refugee 
and  Migration  Assistance  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines It  to  be  Important  to  the  national  in- 
terest he  Is  authorized  to  furnish  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
assistance  under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  unexpected  urgent  refugee  and  mi- 
gration needs. 

"(2)  There  Is  established  a  United  States 
Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance 
Fund  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  from  time  to  time  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fund 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  ex- 
cept that  no  amount  of  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated which,  when  added  to  amounts  previ- 
ously appropriated  but  not  yet  obligated, 
would  cause  such  amounts  to  exceed  $25,000,- 
000.  Amounts  appropriated  hereunder  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  President  requests  ap- 
propriations pursuant  to  this  authorization 
he  shall  Justify  such  requests  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations.". 

(b)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  State  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  to  carry  out  the  authorities,  func- 
tions, duties,  and  responsibilities  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  including  trade  negotiations,  and 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law,  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 

(A)  for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance," $10,100,000;  and 

(B)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Increases  In  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law,  or  other  nondlscre^'lonary  costs. 

(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(c)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
able, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  fiscal  year  1976 


not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  101(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorizations  Act  of  1972  (relating 
to  Russian  refugee  assistance)  and  to  fur- 
nish similar  assistance  ,  to  refugees  from 
Communist  countries  in  Eastern  Europe.  Not 
to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection  may  be  used 
to  resettle  refugees  In  any  country  other  than 
Israel.  Appropriations  made  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

TRANSFER   OV   APPROPRIATION    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  502.  In  addition  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized under  section  101(a),  i201(a),  301 
(a),  or  501(b)  of  this  Act,  any  unappro- 
priated portion  of  the  amount  authorized 
under  any  such  section  Is  authorized  for  ap- 
propriation under  any  other  such  section, 
provided  the  amount  authorized  under  such 
section  Is  not  Increased  by  more  than  10  per 
centum. 

UNITED  NATIONS  COOPERATION  REGARDING 
MEMBERS  or  UNrrED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES 
MISSING   IN    ACTION    IN    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  President  shall  direct  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
.tlons  to  insist  that  the  United  Nations  take 
all  necessary  and  appropriate  steps  to  obtain 
an  accounting  of  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  United  States  civil- 
ians missing  In  action  In  Southeast  Asia. 

(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  a  report  on  actions  taken  by 
the  United  Nations  to  obtain  such  an 
accounting. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Watne  L.  Hats, 
L.  H.  Fountain. 
Dante  B.  Fascell, 
Charles  C.  Digcs,  Jr., 
William    S.    Broomfield, 
Paul  F'indley, 
John  H.  Buchanan,  , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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John  Sparkman. 
Mike  Mansfield, 
Frank  Church, 

Stuart  Symington, 

Claiborne  Pell. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Clxftoro  p.  Case. 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Hugh  Scott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Semte. 

Joint  Explanatory   Statement  of  the 
Committee    of    Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree-  ^ 
Ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1517)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  administration 
of  foreign  affairs;  International  organisations, 
conferences,  and  commissions;  information 
and  cultural  exchange;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  Joint  statement 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  Report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  Senate 
disagreed  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  Senate  bill, 
the  House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  ex- 
cept for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor 
drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

AUTHORIZATION      OF      APPROPRIATIONS 

The  following  tables  show  the  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill,  the  House  amendment,  and 
the  conference  substitute,  with  respect  to 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  fiscal  year  1977. 


Senate  bill       House  amendment    0)nference  substiluti 


Administration  of  foreign  affairs: 

Administration  of  foreign  affairs  (State  Department)-. 

ACDA ,. 

Foreign  Service  buildings > 

nternational  organizations,  conferences  and  commissions: 

International  organizations  and  conferences  (State  Department)... 

International  commissions  (State  Oepaitment) 

Information  and  cultural  excfiange: 

USIA. 

Educational  exchange  (State  Department) — .. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

Miscellaneous: 

Migration  and  refugee  assistance  (State  Department)-    

Emergency  refugee  migration  assistance  fund  (State  Department). 

Assistance  to  Soviet  refugees  (State  Department) 

Grant  total 


{43S.7SS 

>  12, 130 

39,62S 

•250,228 
19.993 

27«,  014 
74.000 
65, 64$ 

10,100 
•  (25,000) 
20,000 


i$4W.204 

•  12,050 
39,625 

« 270. 118 
19,993 

(•) 

89,000 

O 

10.100 
20,000 


•  J439. 055 

•  12,  130 
39.625 

•250.228 
19.993 

•78.000 

o 

10.100 

•  (25. 000) 

20.000 


1, 201,  485 


905,090 


869.931 


■  In  addition  to  the  amounts  shown  below,  both  the  Senate  and  House  versions  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  lor  legally  mandated  pay  and  benefit  increases 
except  that  for  ACDA^the  House  version  provided  a  specific  sum  for  this  purpose.  The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  version  in  this  regard. 

'The  House  version  prohibited  the  expenditure  of  any  Tunds  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  a  new  Travel  Document  and  Issuance  System  (TOIS);  the  conference  substitute 
retains  the  prohibition,  while  allowing  the  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  a  study  ol  the 
desirability  and  cost  implications  of  the  TDIS,  such  study  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress  The 
conferees  note  that  they  arrived  at  the  conference  substitute  figure  for  Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (State  Department)  by  deciding  to  approve  the  Administration's  original  request  plus  an 
additional  S25O.0OO  to  augment  the  account  foi  "representation  allowances",  the  purpose  being  to 
reduce  dependence  upon  "out  of  pocket"  representation  expenses 

■  As  indicated  above,  the  House  figure  included  $360,000  for  legally  mandated  pay  and  benefit 
increases.  The  Senate  figure  did  not  contain  funds  for  such  increases;  rather,  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  this  purpose  The  conference 
substitute  Anploys  the  Senate  approach. 

•  The  difference  between  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  exists  because  the  Senate 


removed  J19.5  million  requested  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  U.S.  contribution  to  UNESCO,  and  becauM 
the  Senate  did  not  approve  a  J400,000  budget  amendment  incieasing  funds  available  foi  US. 
missions  to  international  organizations  The  conteience  substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate 
provision.  ^      .  .......  j 

•  The  House  has  not  fet  completed  action  on  tfie  USIA  authorization;  this  item  was  tfius  deleted 
In  anticipation  that  it  will  b«  dealt  with  in  subsequent  legislation. 

•  The  bill  specifies  that  none  of  the  appropriations  under  this  authorization  may  be  from  G.A.R.- 
I  0  A  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  funds.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  any 
appropriation  of  GAR  I  0  A  funds  be  made  under  the  authorization  provided  in  tlw  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Act  (Public  Law  94  118)  ...... 

'  Since  passage  of  the  Senate  bill,  ttie  hscal  year  1976  authorization  for  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  was  enacted  in  sepaiate  legislation;  it  was  thus  deleted  from  this  bill 

•  The  Senate  version  also  authorized  appiopriations  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  {2i 
million  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migiation  Assistance  fund  The  House  version  expanded,  from 
JIO  million  to  $?S  million,  existing  authority  by  which  the  President  may  draw  upon  foreign  aid 
funds  to  meet  unexpected  migration  and  refugee  needs.  The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  version. 
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Senate  bill 


Contrlbutiofi  to  U.N.  University  Endowment  Fund  . 

rormm  smnum  hiiilHiiM* 


House 
amendment 


Foreicn  Service  buiMinp. 


ACOA 


ToM. 


>  CO,  000 

55,060 
>  11,950 


87, 010 


totil^"uT«,Sd"bv'^'?N  ^mtJSi  ^r^JS!"  ""»  "•♦  '"^  «  P*'""'  of  •"• 
iHteUUrte      """"•"™*'  "^  »"  ""  niembers.  This  restriction  was  retained  in  the  conference 


Conference 
substitute 

>  110,000 

55,060 

'11,310 

76,370 


UflnXNTATIOK  EXPENSES   FOR   TTi.   REPRESEN- 
TATIVX  TO  Oia 

I  SeTUite  biU 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  use  of  appro- 
prUted  funds  for  the  unusual  expenses  In- 
cident to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  living  quarters  of  the  UJ3.  representative 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Hoiae  amendment 

The  House  bill  provided  the  same  author- 
ization, using  different  language. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision. 

ilCQTTXBT   or   AlCBASSAOOR   THPHSTON 

i  Senate  bill 

Tie  Senate  bUl  authorized  an  approprla- 
Uon  of  $125,000  for  contribution  to  the  State 
Department  Americana /fund,  the  amount 
being  equal  to  the  bejjuest  of  Ambassador 
Walter  Thurston  to  the  VS.  O^^mment. 
House  amendment 
No  provision. 

ConfercTice  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision. 

CMTERIA  rOR  AKBASSAOORS 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bUl  declared  the  sense  of  Cton- 
gresB  that  "the  position  of  United  States 
Ambassador  to  a  foreign  country  should  be 
accorded  to  men  and  women  possessing 
clearly  demonstrated  competence  to  perform 
ambassadorial  duties.  No  Individual  should 
be  accorded  the  position  of  VS.  ambassador 
to  a  foreign  country  primarily  because  of 
partisan  political  activity  or  financial  con- 
tributions to  poUtlcal  campaigns." 

Bouse  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
T^  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
thesenate  version,  except  for  deletion  of  the 
worda  "paxttean  poUtlcal  activity  or." 

CONSXTlJiTE    DT    0OTHENBT7R0,    SWEDEM 

Senate  bill 

«I^  ^^^.J!'^^^^'"'^  *^«  ««°«  °f  Con- 
g^    that    the    Consulate    in    Gothenburg 

S'fofth^E^'-'*  "^  •^""'°^^ 

Hou$e  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

thl^  <»'i^erence  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  version. 

*t»lCUtTUtAI.  ATTACR*   M   CHIKA 

Senate  bill 

B^'t^K  ''^~'*^  the  sense  of  Con- 
v!?-.T?    ^  President  should  establish  an 

a'SS'S?  ^"~**  ^  "^^  ^^•■-  «^" 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  cwiference  substitute  is  the  same  as 


ACDA  STODT  RECAROmc  IMPACT  OF  ARMS  CONTROL 
MEASTTRES  TTPON  MttrTARY  EXPENDrrURES 

Senate  Mil 

The  Senate  bUl  earmarked  "not  to  exceed" 
•1,000,000  for  a  study  regarding  the  Impact 
on  military  expenditures  of  Soviet-American 
arms  control  agreements  and  required  a  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  study  by  July  1,  1976. 
House  amendment 

The  House  bUl  in  slightly  different  lan- 
guage    also    earmarked     "not     to    exceed" 
•1,000,000  for  the  same  study  but  differed  bv 
requiring  a  report  to  Congress  every  3  months 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  requires  the 
^^rt  K '^^.J*"'  P*'*'^''^  reports  Ind  a  final 
^«^^^K  f  ^^'^ber  31.  1976.  The  conferees 
note  their  intent  that  this  study  be  fun^ 

for  whi^K^P^*'^''**^  appropriation,  authority 
rZ^  li  *^.*=°°t»l°ed  in  this  bill,  rather  thai 
from  the  Agency's  already  programed  and 
appropriated  research  budget 

1      ACDA  STtJDY  RECARDDJO  DEVEI,0PMENT  OP 
1  NUCLEAR  SAFEGDAR0  TECHNIQUES 

Senate  bill 

$440,000  Shall  be  available  for  research  by 
A^^;  v'*'"'^**"*'°  '^"^  tb«  International 

fo  n^.t!^T  ^^""'^y  <^^^)-  ^«»  respect 
to  nuclear  safeguard  techniques. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  essentlallv  the 

^h/^n^"  ^.^***  '*"'°'^  ""*  ^«h  delet  Jn 
of  the  phrase  "not  to  exceed;"  the  Intent  of 
the  conferees  being  to  Indicate  why  ^  in- 

AcSfhfH't'^KT  *^  authorized ^or  the 
ACDA  budget  but  to  avoid  placing  any  celllmr 
on  useful  research  In  this  vital  area.  ^ 

AVAHJUILITT    OP    ARMS    CONTROL    INFORMATION 
TO  ACDA  AND  CONGRESS 


JJ.^  '1  ?!"[*  included  $640,000  tor  legally  mandated  pay  and  benefit  increases  Th. 
=n^t'/.*"'=f  "'''?1  "'*/""«=*•'  '^0  '"thorization  by  this  amount  Lf  authorized  the  a^ditim,.. 
appropriation  of  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary'Mor  these  purposes  sdCitional 


Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  established  the  require- 
ment that  ACDA  receive  full  and  ttoriy  S- 
foraatlon  from  any  government  agency  pre- 
paring  any  legislation  or  budget^  propyl 

JlilK'^'iF  P'°^m  o'  research,  develop- 
^o^J^"'^-  ''°K^°«*rtng,  constnictlon,  de- 
nnrwr  •  °''  '"«'"'»»2atlon  with  respect  to 
nuclear  armaments,  nuclear  Implements  of 

d^ur^'"^,  '*''""*'  °'  mllltrry^vemclS 
designed  or  Intended  primarily  for  the  de- 
livery of  nuclear  weapons;  or 

-J™i  ^^  °*^*'"  P™8™m  which  such  gov- 
ernment agency  and  the  [ACDA]  Director 
agree  may  have  a  significant  Impact  on  arms 
TOmrol  and  disarmament  policy  or  negotU- 

The  Senate  bill  also  required  that  a  com- 
plete Impact  sutement  be  submitted  to  Con- 

i^bS.^r*'"''"  ^"^  •"'  ^'^'^ 

.House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  establUhed  a  slm- 
Uar  requirement  but  for  programs  of  this 
description : 

m'2lK*^/.  P'"'*''^  Of  research,  develop- 
ment^  testing,  engineering,  construction,  ^. 
pioyment.  or  modernization  with  respect  to 


armaments,  ammimltlon.  Implements  of  war 
or  mUltary  faculties,  having— 

"(A)  an  estimated  total  program  cost  in 
excess  of  $250,000,000  or 

"(B)  an  estimated  annual  program  In 
excess  of  $50,000,000  or 

"(2)  any  other  program  which  such  gov- 
ernment agency  or  the  [ACDA]  Director 
believes  may  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament  policy  or 
negotiations." 

The  House  amendment  also  required  that 
a  complete  Impact  statement  be  submitted  to 
Congress  In  connection  with  any  program 
described  above,  except  that  statements  on 
programs  In  paragraph  (2)  need  be  sub- 
mitted only  when  such  programs  are  found 
by  the  National  Security  CouncU  to  have  a 
significant  arms  control  Impact. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  combines  the 
two  versions  so  as  to  require  that  ACDA  re- 
ceive such  full  and  timely  Information  on  aU 
programs  described  In  paragraph  (1)  In  the 
Senate  version  and  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
In  the  House  version.  The  conference  substi- 
tute also  requires  the  submission  to  Congress 
of  Impact  statements  on  all  such  programs 
with  the  same  exception  for  programs  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2)  of  the  House  ver- 
sion. 

CONSULTATION  OP  ACDA  DIRECTOR  WITH 
CONGRESS 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  stated,  with  regard  to  the 
programs  on  which  an  Impact  statement  has 
been  submitted,  that — 

"Upon  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Reutlons  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  Director  shall,  after  In- 
forming the  Secretary  of  State,  advise  such 
committee  on  the  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment Implications . . ." 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  stated,  with  regard 
to  the  programs  on  which  an  Impact  state- 
ment has  been  submitted,  that 

"Upon  the  request  of  any  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  Congress,  the  Di- 
rector shall,  after  Informing  the  Secretary  of 
State,  advise  the  Congress  on  the  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  Implications  . . ." 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision. 

ACCESS     TO     CLASSIPtEO     INFORMATION 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  ACDA  Di- 
rector to  grant  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion to  contractors  on  the  basis  of  a  security 
clearance  granted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  provided  the  same 
authoilty  tulng  briefer  language. 
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Conference  substitute 
The  conference'  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

ACDA    PUBLIC    INFORMATION    ACHVITIES 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  49(d)  of 
the  permanent  ACDA  legislation  as  follows: 

"Except  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purfKises  of  this  Act  specified  under  sec- 
tion 2(c),  none  of  the  funds  herein  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay 
for  the  dissemination  within  the  United 
States  of  propaganda  concerning  the  work  of 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency." 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  repealed  the  sec- 
tion entirely. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

MODIFICATION  OF  FISCAL  TEAR  1976  AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  BUILDINGS 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  shifted  $7  million 
In   fiscal    year    1975    authorizations    among 
geographical  regions  without  Increasing  the 
overall  authorization  amount. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

COMPLETION  or  1974  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  UNESCO 
AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION     (ICAO) 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  completion 
Of  1974  contributions  to  UNESCO  and  ICAO, 
notwithstanding  that  the  25  percent  limita- 
tion would  be  exceeded. 

House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  provided  the  same 
authorization,  but  only  for  ICAO.  , 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

EXCEPTION    FOR    PAYMENTS    TO    INTERNATIONAL 
PEACEKEEPING    ACriVlTlES 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  addition 
of    "International    peacekeeping    activities" 
to  those   Items   which  are  exempted  from 
general    percentage    limitations    governing 
contributions  to  international  organizations. 
House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  provided  the  same 
authorization,  but  In  different  language. 
Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision. 

ANNUAL    CONTRIBUTION     TO    THE    INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY   UNION     (IPU) 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  raised  the  celling  on  the 
annual  U.S.  contribution  to  the  IPU  from 
$120,000  to  $170,000. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  changed  the  cell- 
ing on  the  annual  U-S.  contribution  to  IPU 
from  $120,000  to  13.61  percent  of  the  IPU 
budget,  providing  that  the  American  group 
has  approved  such  budget. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substltut*)  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

HOUSE    DELEGATION    TO    XPTT^ 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 


House  am,endment 

The  House  amendment  stipulated  that 
there  shall  be  not  to  exceed  nine  delegates 
from  the  House  to  each  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union.  Such  delegates 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  not  more  than  five  of  whom  may  be 
of  the  same  political  party. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

SENATE    DELEGATION    TO    IPU 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  two  of  the 
Senate  delegates  shall  be  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
House  bill 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision. 

VOA   CHARTER 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  amended  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
by  adding  a  statement  of  principles  to  .gov- 
ern radio  broadrasts  by  the  Voice  of  America. 
House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  Conference  substitute  omits  the  Sen- 
ate provision.  The  conferees  note  that  this 
Item  was  deleted  without  prejudice  to  Its 
subsequent  consideration  In  connection  with 
a  bill  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

STANDARDS    AND    LIMITATIONS    RELATING    TO    AP- 
POINTMENTS TO  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RESERVE 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  J;o  require  the  Secretary  to  establish 
procedures  incorporating  merit-hiring  prin- 
ciples Into  the  selection  and  promotion  of 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officers  and  their 
conversion  to  career  status. 

The  Senate  bill  also  authorized  an  excep- 
tion to  such  procedures  for  the  hiring  of 
PSR's  to  serve  In  policy  support  or  confixlen- 
tlal  employee  positions,  but  limited  the  num- 
ber of  such  persons  to  fifty  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  sttbstttute 

The  Conference  substitute  omits  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

Foreign  Service  Assignments  to  Public 
Organizations 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  made  several  changes  In 
existing  law  concerning  the  domestic  assign- 
ment of  Foreign  Service  Officers  In  State 
or  local  government,  public  schools,  com- 
munity colleges  or  other  public  organiza- 
tions: 

(1)  Expanded  required  participation  from 
"at  least  60  FSO's  per  year"  to  "all  FSOs 
sometime  before  their  fifteenth  year  of  serv- 
ice." (Applied  only  to  FSO's  reaching  their 
10th  year  of  service  after  October  1,  1975, 
thus  allowing  for  a  phase-In  of  the  program. 
Secretary  may  exempt  individual  FSO's  from 
requirement  with  determination  of  national 
Interest.) 

(2)  Included  Congress  In  the  assignments 
authorized,  while  limiting  this  to  20  percent 
of  the  program  and  prohibiting  assignments 
to  the  foreign  affairs  committees. 

(3)  Required  Secretary  to  report  annually 
on  actions  under  this  authority  (report  to 
Include  explanation  of  any  exemptions). 

(4)  Allowed  assignments  anytime  before 


15th  year.  (Existing  law  requires  assign- 
ments to  be  made  between  8th  and  15th 
year  of  service). 

(5)  Allowed  assignments  to  be  longer  than 
one  year.  If  appropriate.  (Existing  law  spe- 
cifies one  year). 

(6)  Allowed  reimbursement  for  FSO's 
services.  (Existing  law  In  effect  prohibits  re- 
imbursement.) 

(7)  Expanded  area  to  Include  VS.  terri- 
tories and  possessions. 

(8)  Allowed  FSO's  to  state  a  geographical 
preference.    (Existing  law  prohibits.) 

(9)- Assignment  shall  be  counted  as  time 
toward  selection  out.    (Existing  law  states 
that  time  shall  not  be  counted.) 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  also  made  changes 
m  existing  law,  but  Instead: 

(1)  Changed  required  participation  from 
"at  least  50  FSO's  per  year"  to  "a  substantial 
number." 

(2)  Included  Congress  In  the  assignments 
authorized,  without  any  limitations. 

(3)  Did  not  require  a  report  on  actions 
taken  under  this  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  House  ameniUnent,  with 
the  addition  of  the  reporting  requirement 
from  the  Senate  version  and  the  limitation 
of  20%  with  regard  to  such  assignments  In 
the  Congress. 

Fso  affidavits 
Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  eliminated  certain  recur- 
ring affidavit  requirements. 

House  amendment 
The  House  did  the  same,  using  slightly  dif- 
ferent language. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  provision. 

WrrHIN-GRADE  SALARY  INCREASE 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate   bill   made   certain   technical 
Changes  regarding  the  timing  of  wlthln-grade 
salary  Increases. 

House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  did  the  same,  using 
more  explicit  language. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  provision. 

FOREIGN   SERVICE  GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURE 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  to  establish  a  grievance  procedure  lor 
officers   and  employees  of   the  Service  and 
their  survivors. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Senate  provision.  The  modified 
language  embodies  a  procedure  agreed  to  by 
negotiators  from  the  State  Department  and 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Association. 

PREDEPARTURE    LODGING   ALLOWANCE 

Senate  WU 
The  Senate  bUl  authorized  the  payment  of 
a  lodging  allowance  for  Foreign  Service  em- 
ployees lor  the  period  Just  prior  to  an  over- 
seas assignment. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  la  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision. 
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ATTTROUTT  TO  CASKT  nXXAKMS 

Senate  bill 
Tbs  Senate  bUl  authorized  selected  se- 
cvirity  officers  of  the  State  Department  and 
Foreign  Service  to  carry  firearms  under  regu- 
lations to  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 
Regulations  are  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
at  least  20  days  before  they  take  effect. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
•The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision. 

PLAN  FOB  tMnovma  the  foreicn  sehvice 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bUl  stated  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  proliferation  of  personnel  cate- 
gorlss  within  the  State  Department  and  the 
USIA  "has  resulted  in  a  personnel  system 
susceptible  to  Inefficiency.  Inequity,  and 
abuse,"  and  requires  the  Secretary  to  trans- 
mit to  Congress  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
reforming  the  system  within  120  days. 
House  ameTidmen^ 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  omits  the  Sen- 
ate provision.  The  conferees  note  that.  In 
lieu  of  the  enactment  of  this  provision,  the 
State  Department  provided  assurances  to  the 
conferee  that  a  i-eport  on  personnel  system 
improvements  would  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress within  120  days. 

DEATH    GRATUITIES 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  extended  current 
death  gratiilty  benefits  to  Include  consular 
agents  and  U.S.  representatives  to  Interna- 
tional organizations. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  provision. 

MIA '8 

Senate  biU 
The  Senate  bill  required  the  President  to 
direct  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  insist  that  the  U.N.  take  steps  to 
obtain  an  accounting  of  MIA's  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  further  required  the  Pieeldent  to 
report  to  Oongreea  concerning  such  actions 
in  the  U  Jf . 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision. 

INDIAN   OCEAN 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  stated  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  seek  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve 
an  agreement  limiting  the  deployment  of 
U.8.  and  Soviet  military  forces  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  littoral  countries,  and  required 
a  report  to  Congress  on  such  efforts  by  July  1 
1978.  The  Senate  bUl  also  required  the  Pres- 
ident, not  later  than  November  1,  1975,  to 
tranamlt  to  the  Congress  a  detailed  report 
containing  certain  information  about  the 
U.8.  Oovemment's  actions  with  regard  to  the 
Island  of  Diego  Oarcia. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  omits  the  Sen- 
ate provision.  The  conferees  noted  that  the 
reptwt   to    Congress   on    Diego   Oarcia   had 
already  been  supplied. 
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Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Wayne  L.  Hats, 

L.  H.  FOtTNTAIN, 

Dante  B.  Pascell, 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr., 
William  S.  Broomfield, 
Paul  Pindley, 
John  H.  Buchanan, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Sparkman, 
Mike  Mansfield, 
Prank  CHtrRCH, 
Sttjart  Symington, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Hugh  Scott, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


FURTHER  TRIBUTE  TO  JUSTICE 
WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  have  the  privilege  of  joining  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  and  other  emlrient 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas.  It  has  been  the 
privilege  of  my  wife  and  myself  to  have 
had  and  enjoyed  a  valued  and  close 
friendship  with  Justice  Douglas  since 
the  time  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  was 
privileged  to  vote  for  his  confirmation 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

All  through  those  years  it  has  been 
a  high  privilege  for  me  as  an  American, 
and  for  27  of  those  years  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  House,  to  observe  the 
manper  in  which  this  great  jurist,  this 
compassionate  man,  this  eminent  Amer- 
ican has  performed  the  duties  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  To  a  brilliant  mind  he  added 
learned  preparation  and  diligent  study 
all  through  his  life. 

His  opinions  wei^  always  deserving  of 
the  highest  Intellectual  commendation 
because  of  their  competenee.  However, 
perhaps  what  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  will 
be  most  remembered  for  is  the  fact  that 
he  Interpreted  the  law  as  being  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people  rather  than  the  peo- 
ple being  the  servant  of  the  law.  As  the 
Bible  says,  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 

All  through  those  years,  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  worked  very  closely  with  a 
former  member  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
another  great  Justice  who  ♦assed  away 
not  long  ago,  Mr.  Justice  Black,  and 
with  other  of  his  liberal-minded  col- 
leagues who  are  still  on  the  Court. 

The  law  today  in  America  which 
Justice  Douglas  helped  to  establish 
makes  America  better.  The  people  of 
this  country  have  greater  rights  and 
privileges  and  are  more  assured  of  hberty 
than  would  be  the  case  had  it  not  been 
for  the  work  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  Is  a  man  of  great 
richness  of  background,  a  man  widely 
traveled,  and  deeply  experienced  In  the 


things  that  are  meaningful  and  close  to 
the  people. 

The  gallant  fight  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
has  made  to  stay  on  the  Court  and  carry 
on  his  great  work  commands  the  admir- 
ation of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  say  more  in  the 
special  order  when  that  privilege  pre- 
sents itself,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  know  of  no  man  more  deserving  than 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  of  the  encomium 
.  paid  by  Antony  to  the  fallen  Brutus  on 
the  field  at  Philippi  when  he  said,  look- 
ing at  Brutus:  "His  life  was  gentle,  and 
the  elements  so  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature 
might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world, 
'This  was  a  man.'  " 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P 
O'NEILL.  JR.,  SAYS  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S "ROAD  TO  RECOVERY"  IS 
AS  FUNNY  AS  THE  "ROAD  TO  RIO" 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of 
Republicans  in  West  Virginia  paid  a  him- 
dred  dollars  this  week  to  hear  President 
Ford  take  credit  for  the  Democratic  eco- 
nomic recovery  program. 

He  also  told  his  audience  that  Repub- 
licans at  long  last  have  caught  up  with 
the  needs  of  the  people  on  major  Issues. 
I  will  have  to  see  that  to  oelieve  it.  In 
my  entire  career,  I  have  never  seen  Re- 
publicans closer  to  the  people  than  about 
20  years  behind. 

To  hear  President  Ford  talking  about 
his  "road  to  recovery"  is  as  funny  as  the 
"Road  to  Rio"  or  those  other  "road" 
movies  that  Bob  Hope  and  Dorothy  La- 
moiir  made  back  in  the  1940's. 

This  talk  about  recovery  is  coming 
from  a  President  who  is  on  the  verge 
of  breaking  all  records  for  negativism  in 
the  White  House.  You  can  bet  that  he 
was  not  talking  to  any  of  the  8  million 
unemployed  at  that  banquet.  You  can  bet 
he  was  not  talking  to  anyone  who  had 
suffered  from  his  vetoes  of  jobs  legisla- 
tion, and  housing,  and  health,  and  other 
legislation  for  the  people. 

Economic  recovery  in  this  country  has 
proceeded  in  spite  of — not  'because  of— 
the  policies  of  President  Ford. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8841,  FEDERAL  INSECnclDE, 
FUNGICIDE,  AND  RODENTICIDE 
ACT  EXTENSIONS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8841)  to 
extend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.    Foley,    Poage,    de    la   Garza, 
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ViGORiTO,  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
JONES  of  Tennessee.  Melcher.  Wampler, 
Symms,  and  Kelly. 


THE  NEWLY  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 
SHOULD  NOMINATE  THE  PERSON 
TO  PILL  THE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 
SEAT  LEFT  VACANT  BY  RESIGNA- 
TION OF  MR.  JUSnCE  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to.  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
raise  a  point  that  I  think  Is  an  Important 
one  for  everybody  to  consider. 

It  flows  from  the  sad  decision  yester- 
day of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Douglas 
to  resign  his  Supreme  Covirt  seat.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  this  Supreme  Court 
seat  ought  to  be  left  vacant  imtll  a  new 
President  can  be  elected  in  November  of 
next  year.  I  say  that  because  I  think  we 
all  recognize  that  this  Is,  in  effect,  the 
swing  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  are  less  than  a  year  away  from  a 
Presidential  election.  The  people  of  the 
country  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  one  way  or  another 
on  the  President  whom  we  presently 
have.  I  think  It  Is  very  much  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  country  that  we  allow  the 
Presidential  election  to  go  forward  so  as 
to  allow  the  people  of  the  country,  in 
their  wisdom,  to  decide  whom  to  select 
as  the  next  President,  who.  I  think, 
ought  then  to  be  the  person  to  bring  for- 
ward a  nomination  for  this  vacant  seat. 

Some  will  argue  that  we  ought  not  to 
leave  that  seat  vacant.  I  disagree.  We 
have  had  times  in  the  past  when,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  illnesses  or  another 
circumstance,  we  have  had  the  Court  at 
less  than  full  strength.  But  the  person 
who  will  fill  the  Douglas  seat  is  an  issue 
that  is  absolutely  critical  with  respect  to 
the  long-term  national  interests  of  this 
country.  Anyone  named  at  this  time 
could  well  serve  for  20  or  30  years.  There- 
fore, this  impact  goes  on  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

I,  for  one,  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
ought  to  leave  this  seat  vacant  imtll  the 
people  of  the  coimtry  can  select  a  Presi- 
dent of  their  own  choice. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter  with  me; 
I  would  hold  the  same  view  If  we  had  an 
unelected  Democratic  President  imder 
equivalent  circumstances,  and  the  next 
Presidential  election  was  less  than  a  year 
away. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  establish  this  as 
a  matter  of  philosophy  right  now  before 
any  names  get  advanced,  because,  no 
matter  who  is  selected.  I  feel  personally 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  put  into  that 
seat  because  I  think  this  Is  an  issue  that 
should  be  left  to  the  country.  The  coun- 
try can  decide  that  In  the  forthcoming 
Presidential  election.  I  think  that  is  the 
way  it  ought  to  be  handled. 


THE  PRESIDENT  CAN  SET  THE  TONE 
OP  THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND 
NATTON 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  let  this  occasion  pass  without  ob- 
serving that  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  ingrained  in  the  tradition  of 
this  country  Is  that  we  are  a  nation  with 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 
I  want  to  express  my  hope  that  the 
President  will  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  immediately. 

In  the  strongest  possible  terms  I 
would  also  hope  that  the  President  would 
find  it  necessary  to  appoint  not  just  a 
person  who  has  the  qualities  of  a  good 
jurist  but  one  who  will  also  have  a  firm 
adherence  to  the  view  that  our  courts 
should  be  the  arbiters  of  the  law  and 
not  legislative  bodies. 

I  fully  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  Presi- 
dential prerogative  to  make  this  choice 
and  the  right  of  the  other  body  to  advise 
and  consent  to  that  nomination.  But  as 
representatives  in  the  people's  Chamber, 
I  think  it  is  Incumbent  upon  everyone  of 
us  to  express  the  concern  of  the  people 
we  represent.  Those  concerns  include  a 
national  opposition  to  judicial  actions 
which  amount  to  social  experimentation, 
denials  of  legislative  intent  as  expressed 
in  the  acts  of  Congress,  permissiveness 
toward  criminal  elements  and  Intrusions 
into  the  political  field  well  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  the  Constitution  assigned  to 
the  Federal  courts. 

The  next  appointment  made  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  President  will  in- 
deed have  serious  ramifications  for  the 
future  of  our  Nation,  our  people  and  the 
Court  Itself.  That  is  why  I  hope  the 
nominee  will  set  the  tone  for  the  Court 
in  years  to  come  and  will  not  return  it 
to  the  judicial  activism  of  the  past  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  source  of  many  of 
our  current  and  most  devisive  national 
problems. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  Members  of  the  House,  yesterday 
there  wais  a  lot  of  chitchat  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  dealt  somewhat  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President  for  a  $28  billion 
tax  cut  in  return  for  a  $28  billion  budget 
cut. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Menroers  to  the  estimated  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  President's  proposal  sis 
outlined  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1976,  right  be- 
fore the  election,  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct would  be  up  $10.5  billion;  imemploy- 
ment  would  be  down  two-tenths  of  1 
percent;  by  1977,  after  the  election,  the 
gross  national  product  would  be  down 
$32.9  billion;  imemployment  would  be 
up  five-tenths  of  1  percent. 

We  know  that  one-half  of  1  percent 
unemplojnnent  means  an  $8  billion 
deficit  In  the  budget.  The  really  long 
run,  bottom  line  of  the  President's  plan,- 
according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 


Office  shows  how  worthwhile  it  might  be 
in  the  battle  to  fight  Infiation,  by  1980 
the  net  effect  of  the  President's  package 
might  be  to  reduce  the  inflationary  rate 
by  roughly  two-tenths  of  1  percentage 
point  below  where  it  would  otherwise  be. 
I  think  this  is  something  we  all  should 
know  when  we  are  engaging  in  chitchat 
about  tiie  President's  proposal. 

I  am  reserving  judgment  on  his  pro- 
posal, but,  at  first  blush,  it  seems  to  be 
somewhat  not  too  fiscally  responsible. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBEJRG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  696] 


Abzug 

Fary 

Mosher 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Foley 

Nichols 

Andrews, 

Ford.  Mich. 

Pickle 

N.  Dak. 

Fraser 

Pritchard 

Ashley 

Goodllng 

Rees 

Bell 

Hawkins 

Rhodes 

Burton,  Phillip  Hubert 

Rosenthal 

Cleveland 

Jarman 

Runnels 

Conable 

Karth 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Teague 

Dellums 

Lujen 

Udall 

Dent 

McClory 

Van  I>eerlln 

Diggs 

McEwen 

Waxman 

Esch 

Matbis 

Eshleman 

Matsunaga 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  391 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings tmder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  MOTOR  CARRIER  REFORM 
ACT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  94-307) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Throughout  our  history,  an  effective 
transportation  system  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  promoting  the  economic  growth 
and  development  of  this  Nation.  Yet, 
over  the  years  in  response  to  a  variety  of 
economic  and  political  pressures,  the 
Federal  Government  has  become  In- 
creasingly involved  in  the  management 
of  our  transportation  Industries.  We  have 
built  up  a  patchwork  of  economic  regula- 
tion which  shapes  and  controls  competi- 
tion in  Industries  which  are  naturally 
competitive.  As  a  consequence,  these  In- 
dustries have  come  to  rely  on  regulation 
to  protect  them  from  meaningful  com- 
petition. It  is  now  clear  that  this  patch- 
work regulatory  structure  has  not  kept 
pace  with  changes  in  the  Industry  and 
the  economy.  We  have  permitted  regu- 
lation designed  in  theory  to  protect  the 
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public  Interest  to  become  In  practice  the 
protector  of  special  industry  interests. 

I  have  observed  a  growing  public  and 
congressional  concern  over  the  need  to 
eliminate  outdated  regulation  and  to  re- 
store o&r  regulatory  system  to  its  original 
purpose  of  serving  consimiers.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  concern,  I  have  seM  two 
previous  transportation  proposals  to  the 
Congress.  Today  I  am  sending  to  the 
Congress  the  Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act 
which  will  modernize  the  regxilation  of 
another  major  transportation  industry. 

Like  the  Railroad  Revitallzation  Act 
and  the  Aviation  Act  of  1975  which  are 
already  before  the  Congress,  the  basic 
thrust  of  this  proposed  motor  carrier 
legislation  is  to  improve  performance  of 
our  transportation  Industar  by  replacing 
Government  regulation  with  competi- 
tion. Together,  these  three  bills  will  pro- 
duce a  regulatory  system  that  responds 
to  the  needs  of  the  consuming  public  In- 
stead of  to  the  interests  of  the  regulated 
industries. 

Under  the  current  regulatory  system, 
carriers,  shippers  and  passengers  alike 
are  confronted  with  a  web  of  Govem- 
mesat  restrictions  and  regulations  which 
dlscoiirage  innovation,  promote  ineffi- 
cient transportation  service  and  artifi- 
cially distort  rates  and  fares.  The  prices 
of  many  consimier  products  are  higher 
than  necessary  because  Government 
regulations  and  restrictions  permit  price 
fixing  and  produce  inefficiencies  such  as 
empty  backhauls  and  circuitous  routing. 
Too  often  bus  passengers  pay  higher 
fares  because  the  Federal  Government 
sanctions  efforts  by  a  few  firms  to  block 
the  entry  of  new  companies  into  the 
market.  Archaic  and  artificial  regula- 
tory constraints  also  force  unnecessary 
usage  of  significant  quantities  of  energy 
and  other  valuable  resources. 

This  legislation  will  benefit  American 
omisiuners  in  several  ways.  For  example, 
it  will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  travel- 
ing public  by  encouraging  a  greater  va- 
riety of  bus  transportation  services  at  a 
wider  range  of  prices.  Also,  it  will  enable 
Interstate  household  moving  companies 
to  be  more  responsive  to  ctistomer  needs 
and  give  the  public  a  choice  of  services. 
Individuals  who  want  quick  moving 
service  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium 
will  be  able  to  do  so.  Others  who  prefer 
to  pay  less  for  moving  services  that  are 
not  so  immediate  will  find  such  alterna- 
tives available. 

These  are  two  examples  of  how  the 
bill  will  benefit  consumers  directly.  Other 
less  viable  results  will  have  an  even 
greater  impact.  For  example,  the  bill  will 
provide  trucking  firms  with  more  free- 
dom to  adjust  prices  to  meet  market  con- 
ditions. It  will  remove  artificial  entry 
barriers  and  encourage  new  companies 
to  enter  markets  and  to  compete  on  the 
basis  of  Innovative  services  and  lower 
prices.  It  will  allow  smaller  trucking 
firms — owner  operations  and  contract 
carriers — to  compete  more  effectively 
and  to  grow  in  response  to  normal  mar- 
ket den^nd.  It  will  strengthen  the  com- 
mon carrier  syst«n  and  enable  small 
businesses  to  better  meet  their  transpor- 
tation needs.  Such  actions  will  enable 
some  manufacturers  to  lower  the  costs 


of  distributing  goods  and  thereby  help 
reduce  consimier  prices.  The  removal  of 
imeconomic  restrictions  on  the  goods  and 
commodities  a  truck  is  permitted  to 
carry  and  the  specific  routes  it  must 
travel  also  will  help  eliminate  wasteful 
energy  consiunption  and  avoid  empty 
backhauls  which  raise  prices  unneces- 
sarily. 

In  summary,  the  bill  will  reduce  or 
eliminate  many  of  the  inefficiencies 
which  have  crept  into  the  motor  carrier 
Industry  during  40  years  of  regulatory 
control.  Where  regulation  is  acknowl- 
edged as  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
interest,  the  bUl  will  streamline  and  im- 
prove such  regulation.  For  instance,  the 
bin  eliminates  gaps  In  present  safety  en- 
forcement statutes  to  improve  the  al- 
ready high  overall  safety  record  of  the 
motor  carrier  industry . 

The  importance  of  regulatory  reform 
to  improve  our  transportation  system 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  this  measure  serious 
consideration  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  November  13, 1975. 


INCREASE  OF  TEMPORARY  LIMIT 
ON  PUBLIC  DEBT  UNTIL  MARCH  15, 
1976 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10585)  to  increase 
the  temporary  debt  limitation  imtll 
March  15,  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullmam). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THX    COMUITTEE     or    THX     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10585.  with 
Mr.  Delanet  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schneebeli)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  we  are  before  the 
House  with  legislation  extending  the 
debt  limitation.  I  think  most  Members 
know  that  the  present  debt  limit  of  $577 
billion  expires  on  Saturday  at  midnight, 
on  November  15.  At  that  time,  the  pres- 
ent debt  limit  will  revert  back  to  $400 
biUlon. 

The  bill  before  us  raises  the  limitation 
to  $595  billion  for  the  period  through 
March  15. 1976.  This  represents  a  tempo- 
rary debt  limitation  of  $195  billion,  or 
$18  billion  above  the  present  limitation. 

In  arriving  at  this  level,  we  have  taken 
$72  billion  as  the  estimated  deficit  for 
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the  fiscal  year  1976.  The  deficit  reported 
by  the  Budget  Committee  in  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  and 
passed  by  the  House  Initially  was  this 
same  $72  bilUon.  However,  the  House  in- 
creased this  total  by  $1.2  billion  before 
passing  the  resolution. 

With  a  $6  billion  operating  cash  bal- 
ance, which  is  minimal,  the  committee 
analysis  Indicates  that,  given  a  deficit 
of  $72  billion  the  statutory  debt  wIU  be 
$586  billion  at  the  end  of  February.  In 
the  first  2  days  of  March,  the  debt,  be- 
cause of  the  pattern  of  collections  and 
expenditures,  will  be  increased  signifi- 
cantly. In  the  first  2  weeks  of  March 
of  this  year,  the  outstanding  debt  In- 
creased by  about  $8  billion.  This  pattern 
is  expected  to  be  repeated  again  next 
year  in  the  first  15  days  of  March,  which 
Indicates  a  statutory  debt  level  of  $594 
billion  March  15.  The  Increas'^  in 
the  budget  resolution  of  $1  billion  will 
still  make  this  total  within  the  limit  of 
$595  billion  by  the  middle  of  March.  It 
is  the  committee's  view  that  this  In- 
crease is  required  if  the  debt  limitation 
Is  to  last  until  March  15.    , 

However,  this  bill  does  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  under  an  open  rule, 
and  If  the  House  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
debt  level,  the  House  is  perfectly  free 
to  work  its  will  and  change  the  amount 
of  the  period  of  time  for  extension. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want  to  indicate 
the  seriousness  of  falling  to  extend  the 
debt  levels  at  this  time.  The  immediate 
result  will  be  that  as  of  midnight  Sat- 
urday, the  legal  limit  will  fall  to  $400 
billion.  As  a  result,  no  debt  can  be  is- 
sued by  the  U.S.  Government  or  its 
agencies  imtll  the  outstanding  debt  has 
fallen  below  the  $400  billion  level.  Given 
the  present  level  of  the  outstanding  debt, 
this  will  take  a  long  time  unless  we  ex- 
tend the  debt  limit  now. 

Generally,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  faced  with  a  debt  limitation 
crisis  it  has  sufficient  funds  In  Its  operat- 
ing cash  balance  to  cover  any  payments 
which  must  be  made  for  a  period  of 
several  days.  This  month,  however,  it 
may  not  be  possible  for  the  Treasury 
Department  to  meet  Its  Federal  obliga- 
tions even  through  this  next  Monday, 
November  17,  In  the  absence  of  special 
contingency  arrangements  being  made 
In  advance.  On  that  day,  about  $7.3  bil- 
lion of  outlays  for  program  expendi- 
tures and  maturing  debt  will  be  required. 
Cash  balance  has  varied  from  $4>/^  bD- 
lion  to  $5  billion  this  month  and  If  the 
level  does  not  change  appreciably,  this 
cash  balance  will  not  be  big  enough  to 
meet  next  Monday's  demands. 

Outlays  that  will  be  required  on  Mon- 
day, if  there  are  enough  funds  on  hand. 
Include  interest  on  the  public  debt,  civil 
service  payrolls,  postal  payrolls.  Fed- 
eral highway  construction  payment, 
medicare,  medicaid,  public  assistance 
programs,  unemployment  compensation. 
Postal  Service  money  orders,  and  food 
stamps.  Additional  outlays  must  be  made 
daily  for  most  of  these  programs. 

Savings  bonds,  as  the  Members  know, 
also  come  under  the  debt  limit,  and  this 
means  that  sales  of  bonds,  including 
those  sold  through  payroll  savings  plans, 
will  be  suspended  after  Saturday.  Social 
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security  contributions  could  not  be  in- 
vested in  the  public  debt  as  required  by 
law  after  that  date. 

I  think  the  Members  can  see  from  this 
list  that  by  this  weekend  we  will  be  in  a 
desperate  fiscal  situation. 

I  realize  that  many  Members  do  not 
like  to  vote  for  a  debt  limitation.  I  realize 
also  that  Members  probably  will  refuse 
to  vote  for  the  debt  limitation  because  of 
their  desire  for  the  expenditure  limita- 
tion. I  just  hope  that  those  who  take 
either  of  those  views  realize  that  they 
cannot  avoid  the  responsibility  for  the 
effect  on  the  Federal  Government  if  we 
do  not  extend  the  debt  limitation  in  one 
form  or  another. 

Voting  against  the  debt  limitation 
really  is  not  a  vote  for  fiscal  responsibility 
as  many  Members  like  to  assume.  InstesMl, 
it  is  a  vote  for  fiscal  irresponsibility.  It  is 
a  vote  to  say  that  after  obligations  have 
been  acquired  we  will  refuse  to  permit 
their  payment.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
whether  the  individual  Membere  "voted 
for  the  various  obligations.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  recognizing  the  inescapable 
fact  that  the  Congress  as  a  whole  voted 
to  incur,  and  the  President  has  gone 
along  with,  these  obligations,  and  that 
jointly,  therefore,  we  all  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  these  obligations  are 
met. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Duncan)  ,  stated  it  very  well. 
He  said  the  time  to  think  about  the  econ- 
omy is  when  you  are  looking  at  the  menu 
and  not  when  you  are  presented  with  tiie 
bill.  And  that  Is  our  situation  here  today. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  debt  limitation  whether  or 
not  they  are  satisfied  with  the  Federal 
Government's  spending  level.  Those  who 
vote  against  the  debt  limitation  cannot 
avoid  responsibility  for  what  occiu*s  after 
Saturday  night  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
Government.  No  matter  what  their  opin- 
ion, it  is  the  responsibility  of  every  single 
Member  of  Congress  to  make  sure  that 
this  Government  meets  its  fiscal  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl  be 
very  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  special  reward  provided  to  those  who 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation,  but  we 
must  all,  as  I  see  it,  recognize  that  the 
legislation  must  be  passed.  When  we 
crea1»  obligations,  we  create  the  neces- 
sity for  fulfilling  those  obligations. 

I  do  not  see  that  we  have  any  alterna- 
tive whatever  other  than  to  support  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  members  of  his  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  this  legislation  be- 
fore us  today.  It  Is  absolutely  urgent  and 
necessary.  Whether  a  Member,  as  I  see 
it,  thinks  of  himself  as  a  liberal  or  thinks 
of  himself  as  a  conservative,  he  must, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  good  conscience  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  declare  my- 
self in  support  of  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 


my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying  that 
in  view  of  the  New  York  crisis,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  skepticism  around  the 
world  about  the  fiscal  solvency  of  parts 
or  of  all  of  this  Federal  Government.  If 
we  in  fact  refuse  to  extend  the  debt  lim- 
it and  we  in  fact  stop  paying  our  bills 
as  of  next  Monday,  there  will  be  world- 
wide consequences  and  revertierations 
that  will  do  great  disservice  to  this  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  we  will  live 
up  to  our  responsibilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman) 
for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Duncan)  has  had  to  say. 
that  the  time  for  economy  is  when  one 
looks  at  the  menu  rather  than  after  one 
gets  the  check.  I  have  been  voting  for 
debt  ceiUng  increases  for  a  long,  long 
time  purely  on  that  basis,  and  more 
often  than  not  I  have  felt  that  some  of 
those  Members  who  were  voting  against 
the  Increases  were  really  responsible  for 
the  demand  which  produced  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  pay  our 
bills.  I  am  one  of  those  Members  who 
even  yesterday,  because  I  voted  for  it  in 
committee  as  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee, voted  against  the  previous^  question 
because  I  thought  and  still  do  believe 
that  at  some  point  the  minority  is  en- 
titled to  get  a  vote  to  satisfy  the  public 
hue  and  cry  in  this  country  on  the  issue 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  have  an 
expenditure  ceiling. 

This  is  a  decision  from  my  point  of 
view  for  the  Congress  to  make.  I  just 
want  us  to  produce  the  machinery  by 
which  we  can  get  that  vote,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  this  debt  celing  down 
today  under  these  circumstances  to  pro- 
duce that  vote,  and  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port this  debt  ceiling  increase.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  provide  for  the  spending 
ceiling  vote  in  some  other  way,  and  I  am 
going  to  support  this  proposal  today. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  on  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wag- 
gonner)  ,  for  his  support. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  sug- 
gested in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  to 
which  I  listened  very  closely,  that  217 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  Irresponsible,  because  that,  I 
believe,  is  the  nimiber  of  Members  who 
voted  against  the  debt  ceiling  increase 
only  a  week  or  two  ago.  Of  course,  each  of  ., 


us  is  entitled  to  characterize  the  actions 
of  other  Members. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
pending  bill  has  been  changed  little  in 
substance,  by  about  $2  billion,  and  as  to 
its  effective  date  by  about  2  weeks,  and 
granting  to  each  of  those  217  Members 
that  they  had  proper  motives  and  a 
proper  concern  when  they  voted,  what  Is 
the  compelling  reason  that  they  should 
now  change  that  position  absent  this 
spending  ceiling  that  has  been  discussed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  in  answer 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman),  that  I  did  not  label 
the  vote  as  irresponsible  2^  weeks 
ago.  There  was  time,  there  were  reasons, 
and  there  was  a  rationale.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  now  is  the  crucial  hour 
when  we  must  face  up  finally  to  the  issue 
as  to  whether  3  days  from  now  the  Gov- 
ernment stops  paying  its  bills. 

The  gentleman  knows  the  procedures 
in  the  Congress  and  knows  how  long  it 
takes  to  get  legislation  through.  We  are 
down  to  the  final  wire  now  as  to  whether, 
in  fact,  we  can  avert  the  fiscal  crisis  that 
would  occur  not  only  here,  but  through- 
out the  country  and  the  world  if,  in  fact, 
we  stopped  paying  our  bllls- 

Now  is  the  time.  This  is  the  time  of 
reckoning,  and  I  think  the  Members  will 
come  through  and  live  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  on  this  rainy  Thursday  af- 
terncwn,  if  there  is  a  vote  against  this 
bill,  would  not  the  gentleman  surmise 
that  on  Friday  or  possibly  even  on  Sat- 
urday, discommoding  some  Members  hx 
the  process,  that  we  might  come  back  to 
the  floor  with  a  spending  ceiling  and  also 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  that  If  it  Is  voted 
down,  as  it  should  be.  today? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  My  judgment  Is  that 
this  Is  going  to  be  the  final  vote  that 
we  are  going  to  take  before  the  crisis 
occurs.  Now  is  the  time.  This  Is  It. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  surely  the  gentle- 
man would  not  permit  the  country,  as  he 
just  said,  to  ruin  its  full  faith  and  credit 
by  not  meeting  Its  obligations;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  why  we  are  here 
now,  and  we  are  going  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  whether  that  hap- 
pens or  not.  This  Is  our  final  day. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Clialrman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

In  line  with  the  efforts  made  by  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG) ,  yesterday  to  clarify  the  Record 
and  make  sure  that  everybody  ap- 
proached this  in  honest  fashion,  would 
the  chairman  perhaps  not  be  willing  to 
admit  to  the  Members  of  this  House  the 
fact  that  he  may  have  overstated  just 
sUghtly  the  ramifications  of  a  failure  to 
pass  a  debt  celling  bill  today? 

The  Government  is  not  going  to  blow 
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up.  The  social  security  checks  are  not 
going  to  stop.  The  black  lung  checks  are 
not  going  to  stop. 

All  of  those  things,  in  fact,  can  con- 
tinue. There  are  a  variety  of  ways,  as  my 
chairman  knows  so  well,  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullican)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Today  I 
would  only  hope  that  we  might  have  some 
clarification  of  what  would  happen  If  it 
is  voted  down.  Frankly,  I  hope  that  it  is 
voted  down,  but  I  would  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  fully  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  is  not  going  to  stop 
running  on  Saturday  midnight  if  this  is 
voted  down. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  as  of  tomorrow,  the  cash  on 
hand,  the  cash  allowances  will  be  used, 
and  there  will  not  be  enough,  from  the 
information  that  we  have,  to  cover  Mon- 
day's payments,  and  that  the  payments 
that  will  have  to  be  foregone  on  that  day 
include  interest  on  the  pubhc  debt,  civil 
service  payrolls,  postal  payrolls,  the  Fed- 
eral highway  construction  payments, 
payments  on  medicare  and  medicaid, 
public  assistance  grants,  unemployment 
compensation,  food  stamps,  et  cetera.  In 
addition,  we  will  have  all  kinds  of  other 
related  problenos  with  respect  to  Federal 
spending. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  that  there 
is  very  much  to  be  pained  by  a 
prolonged  discussion  and  argument 
on  this  prcHxised  debt  ceiling  increase. 
By  this  time  I  am  sure  all  the 
Members  have  determined  their  voting 
,  position.  However,  there  are  a  few  funda- 
mental points  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  vote  which  some  of  us 
are  going  to  make. 

From  our  committee,  on  the  latest 
debt  ceiling  vote  which  was  held  October 
29,  five  of  us  Republicans,  Including  my- 
self, in  the  committee  voted  for  the  pro- 
posed increase  at  that  time,  but  we  shall 
probably  vote  "no"  tliis  time,  solely  be- 
cause the  House  will  not  face  up  to  the 
issue  of  a  spending  ceiling. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  proposed 
spending  limitation  figure  for  fiscal  year 
1977  is  a  reasonable  figure — $395  billion, 
which  allows  a  7-percent  increase  over 
the  present  year's  flgiu-e  of  spending, 
which  is  about  $370  billion.  The  figure 
allows  an  increase  of  $25  billion  in  spend- 
ing next  year  over  the  current  year. 

Most  of  my  constituents,  from  whom  I 
have  heard  increasingly  on  this  subject, 
say  that  a  $25  billion  increase  in  1  year 
is  still  too  much. 

They  ask  why  do  we  insist  on  delaying 
our  decision  for  another  6  montlis?  They 
do  not  understand.  We  have  back-to- 
back  deficits  of  $70  billion  each  for  this 
year  and  next  year.  Just  who  is  going  to 


bail  us  out  as  we  continue  this  irrespon- 
sible spending  spree? 

All  over  the  coimtry  many  Democrat- 
ic mayors  and  Governors  have  already 
gotten  the  message  and  they  have  acted 
to  cut  spending.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
latest  general  election  results.  Is  it  not 
about  time  that  the  message  filtered 
through  to  Washington? 

For  our  part  we  propose  to  underscore 
this  matter  of  a  spending  limitation  on 
every  possible  occasion.  This  is  a  pretty 
good  place  to  start  to  emphasize  the 
point. 

After  many  years  of  voting  in  favor  of 
a  debt  ceiling  increase  reluctantly,  I  per- 
sonally shall  change  my  vote,  since  there 
is  no  spending  limitation  attached  to 
tills  legislation.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  voting  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  10585.  a  bill  to  increase  the  tem- 
porary debt  limitation  imtil  March  15, 
1976.  to  $195  billion.  With  a  permanent 
debt  limitation  of  $400  billion,  this  bill 
would  increase  the  overall  public  debt 
ceiling  to  $595  billion,  $18  billion  over 
the  present  limit  of  $577  billion,  which 
expires  on  November  15. 

The  committee  concluded  that  ex- 
tension only  through  March  15,  1976, 
was  appropriate,  since  there  still  remain 
many  uncertainties  regarding  our  pres- 
ent economic  recovery,  particularly  as 
to  its  strength  and  duration,  expenditure 
levels  during  the  remainder  of  our  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  and  the  size  of  any  tax 
reductions  which  might  be  enacted  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year.  By  the 
middle  of  March  1976  there  should  be  a 
greater  certainty  regarding  a  nimiber 
of  these  questions,  therefore  putting  the 
Congress  in  a  much  better  position  to 
legislate  with  regard  to  an  appropriate 
debt  ceiling  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1976. 

My  opposition  to  this  bill  is  based  not 
upon  the  changes  in  the  debt  limitation 
which  it  would  effect,  by  themselves,  but 
upon  the  consistent  refusal  of  both  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  enable  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  have  a  straight  up 
or  down  vote  on  a  spending  ceiling  for 
fiscal  year  1977  in  connection  with  this 
debt  bUl.  E>uring  consideration  of  the  tax 
reform  bill,  H.R.  10612,  which  the  Com- 
mittee reported  out  last  week,  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  made 
numerous  attempts  to  have  the  sizable 
tax  reductions  contained  in  that  legis- 
lation related  to  enactment  of  a  spend- 
ing limitation  in  fiscal  year  1977  of  $395 
billion.  In  every  case,  the  members  of 
the  majority  on  the  committee  acted  to 
stymie  the  attempt  of  the  minority  to 
include  language  in  any  form  in  the  tax 
bill  relating  to  a  spending  ceiling  in 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Therefore,  the  minority  attempted  an- 
other approach  on  this  extremely  impor- 
tant matter.  SpecificaUy,  the  Minority 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee attempted  to  include  in  H.R. 
10585,  the  debt  bill  before  us  now,  lan- 
giiage  which  would  establish  maximum 
budget  outlays  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1977  at  $395  billion. 
Tills  motion  was  defeated  within   the 


committee  on  a  record  vote  of  15  to  20, 
with  all  12  Republicans  voting  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion.  The  committee  ulti- 
mately adopted  a  request  for  a  rule 
which  stated  that  the  chairman  would  be 
instructed  to  inform  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  the  minority  had  requested, 
and  the  committee  had  no  objection  to, 
the  Rules  Committee  maldng  in  order 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  H.R.  10585  which  would 
provide  for  a  spending  ceiling  limitation 
of  $395  billion  for  fiscal  year  1977.  The 
Rules  Committee  refused  this  minority 
request. 

Therefore,  the  minority  members  who 
supported  reporting  out  this  debt  ceiling 
bill  in  committee  on  the  contingency  that 
it  be  accompanied  by  an  amendment 
which  would  permit  an  up  or  down  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the  1977 
fiscal  year  spending  limitation  and  that 
that  amendment  be  adopted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  do  now  oppose  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

We  are  familiar  with  all  of  the  argu- 
ments that  this  is  not  the  time  to  enact 
a  spending  limitation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ahead  and  that  to  do  so  at  this  point 
would  seriously  disrupt  and  hamper  the 
new  budget  process. 

I  would  answer  that  argument  in  tliis 
way.  We  are  not  at  this  point  requesting 
that  the  Congress  decide  how  the  total 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1977  is  to  be 
broken  up  and  distributed.  We  are 
merely  asking  how  large  the  overall 
spending  would  appropriately  be. 
Clearly,  now  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
address  these  questions.  We  cannot  wait 
for  another  6  months  before  someone 
assembles  all  the  constituent  parts  and 
pieces  of  various  programs  and  then 
comes  up  with  an  overall  spending  limi- 
tation proposal  which  is  merely  the  se- 
gregate of  these  various  proposals. 

The  Congress  will  have  before  it  in 
the  next  several  weeks  tax  legislation 
which  will  include  substantial  reductions 
in  Federal  revenues.  We  are  facing  a 
huge  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1976  and,  whatever 
we  do,  a  large  deficit  in  the  following 
fiscal  year.  The  state  of  the  economy  is 
now  uncertain.  Clearly,  we  are  In  a  re- 
covery, but  the  extent  and  duration  of 
tliat  recovery  will  depend  in  large  part 
on  policy  decisions  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  cannot  agree  that  a  bill  with 
regard  to  the  overall  debt  limitation  of 
the  United  States  is  an  Inappropriate 
place  for  consideration  of  these  serious 
matters  regarding  spending.  After  all, 
the  question  of  limitations  on  public  debt 
is  only  another  part  of  our  considera- 
tions and  projections  regarding  Federal 
revenues  and  expenditures. 

We  have  been  playing  a  game  of  de-  ■ 
ciding  on  expenditures  and  projecting 
revenues  first  and  then  increasing  debt 
limits  to  accommodate  the  large  deficits 
which  follow  such  decisions  for  far  too 
long  a  time.  The  moment  has  arrived 
when  we  must  reverse  this  process.  Rev- 
enue projections,  expenditure  limits, 
program  selection,  establishment  of  in- 
creases in  public  debt  must  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  in  a  coherent  way. 
The  only  coherent  way  to  consider  these 
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matters  is  together.  Continuation  of  the 
present  policy  of  first  spending  vast  sums 
of  money  and  then  automatically  in- 
creasing the  limitation  on  the  public 
debt,  with  never  a  serious  consideration 
of  any  expenditure  limitations,  can  only 
lead  us  further  into  the  financial  chaos 
already  engulflng  other  governments, 
both  within  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  is  a  very  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House  and  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  able  member  ef  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
gentleman  is  as  aware  as  anyone  of  the 
singular  character  of  the  debt  ceiling 
bill.  The  House  passed  on  that  issue  yes- 
terday. The  debt  limit  must  be  acted  on 
in  a  matter  of  days.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  Republican  leadership  is  going  to 
make  this  measure  the  vehicle  by  which 
anybody  can  include  anything,  then  let 
them  be  prepared  to  include  everylxjdy's 
projects.  I  say  that  is  the  wrong  way 
to  go. 

Let  us  try  to  be  statesmen,  let  us  sup- 
port this  bill.  If  we  do  not,  it  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  vote  against 
it,  not  mine. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  respond  to  the  Speaker  by  saying 
that  this  is  the  flrst  time  in  a  long  time 
that  we  have  had  a  chance  for  a  positive 
vote  on  the  debt  ceiling.  We  asked  for 
a  spending  limitation  and  we  did  not  get 
the  spending  limitation.  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  why  we  did  not  because  all  of  the 
American  people  are  asking  for  a  positive 
vote  on  this.  Without  that  spending  lim- 
itation we  will  not  vote  for  the  debt  ceil- 
ing increase. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  has 
gone  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  time  after  time 
fighting  for  a  rule  that  will  not  permit 
extraneous  matters  to  be  added  to  a  debt 
ceiling  bill.  This  should  rest  on  its  own 
laurels.  This  is  a  matter  of  national  sig- 
nificance and  the  gentleman  has  always 
stood  with  me.  Now  he  is  taking  an  ex- 
ception. I  hope  the  gentleman  will  re- 
consider his  position.  We  are  down  at  the 
wire.  We  will  rim  out  of  funds  on  Sat- 
urday night.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
reconsider  his  position  and  move  as  the 
gentleman  has  in  the  past  to  take  this 
one  clean  and  clear  vote  on  it  and  then 
find  some  other  mechanism  to  do  what 
the  gentleman  wtmts  done. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
in  a  moment  but  flrst  I  would  like  to 
answer  that  last  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  myself. 

For  the  last  5  or  6  years  I  iiave  voted 
for  every  debt  ceiling  increase,  but  it  Is 
about  time  we  recognized  that  two  back- 
to-back  $70  billion  deficits  are  just  too 
much. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House  as  to  what  our  debt  costs 
us,  and  to  remind  them  what  the  interest 


on  our  debt  costs  us  each  day.  We  spend 
$100  million  a  day  on  interest  on  our 
national  debt  and  it  is  about  time  we  did 
something  about  it. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nihiois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  flrst  of  all.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  suggestion  that  was  made  a 
moment  ago  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  (Mr.  Albert)  that  by  asking  for  a 
vote  on  a  spending  limitation  in  con- 
junction with  a  bill  extending  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling,  tliat  because  we  are 
requesting  something  extraneous  to  that 
issue  that  that  is  like  putting  on  any 
Member's  pet  project.  I  think  there  is  a 
clear  relationship  between  the  two. 

But  I  iiave  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  to  me  in  view  of  what  we  have  just 
heard  from  the  distinguished  Speaker 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  to  say  that  voe 
would  have  one  more  opportunity,  it 
seems  to  me,  on  Monday,  when  the  chair- 
man, if  the  present  schedule  holds,  will 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
once  again  in  order  to  request  a  rule  on 
the  tax  bill  recently  voted  out  of  his 
committee. 

If  we  could  have  some  assurance  here 
today  that  wliat  they  were  unwilling  to 
permit  yesterday  in  conjunction  with 
the  rule  that  we  adopted  on  the  debt 
ceiling  bill — if  we  could  have  some  as- 
surance from  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  he  would  permit  a  rule  on  the  tax 
bill  that  would  allow  us  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  a  spending  ceiling,  then  I 
think  he  would  stand  a  very  excellent 
chance  of  recruiting  some  of  the  support 
that  he  desires  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
for  a  positive  vote  on  the  question  of  ex- 
tending the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  for  his  re- 
marks. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  that 
we  are  going  to  underscore  tliis  issue  on 
much  legislation  until  we  get  some  sort 
of  a  breakthrough  and  some  .sort  of  a 
vote  on  a  spending  limitation. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentlemanyleld? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  had  not  meant  to  take  the  floor  on 
this  issue,  but  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget  I  am  intrigued 
by  the  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  aban- 
don the  process  of  looking  at  the  entire 
budget  in  a  rational  and  reasonable  man- 
ner with  proper  procedures  andtome  up 
with  spending  ceilings  that  are  properly 
approved — that  we  ought  to  abandon 
that  procedure  and  tack  on  an  arbitrary 
spending  flgure  that  has  not  gone 
through  any  delil>erative  process  or  any 
hearings,  and  if  tliat  flgure  which  was 
simply  pulled  out  of  a  hat  is  not  tacked 
onto  this  bill,  that  we  pught  to  put  this 
country  into  a  position  equivalent  to 
bankruptcy. 

I  think  the  position  taken  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  this  issue,  namely,  that  the 


United  States  should  default  on  its  bonds 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  position 
he  has  taken  with  respect  to  New  York 
City,  namely,  that  bankruptcy  is  an  an- 
swer to  its  problems.  I  submit  it  is  not  an 
answer  in  either  case. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  think  we  dis- 
cussed that  subject  fully  yesterday.  I 
think,  also,  it  might  be  a  good  time  for 
the  House  to  give  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  some  guidelines  on  how  to  act  the 
next  time  they  approach  the  1977  budget. 
I  would  also  like  to  assure  my  colleague 
that  the  President  has  promised  us  that 
in  January  he  is  going  to  specify  exactly 
where  he  would  like  to  have  the  $28  bil- 
lion reduced. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  is  not  a 
spending  reduction,  this  is  only  a  limi- 
tation of  our  spending  spree.  If  we  did 
not  do  something  like  this,  our  spending 
next  flscal  year  would  be  15  percent  over 
the  current  year.  We  are  trying  to  limit 
that  increase  to  7  percent,  and  this  is  a 
very  reasonable  approach. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
there  will  be  an  ample  opportunity  for 
the  gentleman  and  for  any  other  Mem- 
ber on  that  side  who  wishes  to  place  be- 
fore the  House  a  $395  billion  ceiling  for 
flscal  year  1977,  to  present  that  ceiling  as 
an  amendment  when  the  budget  resolu- 
tion comes  up  next  spring.  He  also  can 
be  assured  that  all  of  us  have  heard  the 
message  from  the  President,  and  we  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  oth- 
ers, and  we  know  that  he  wants  a  $395 
billion  limit.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  President  at  this  point  to  give  us 
that  ceiling.  He  can  state  it,  but  he  hsis 
no  basis  for  placing  it  before  us.  We  are, 
therefore,  no  longer  pressing  him  because 
we  Imow  on  the  budget  cycle  he  will  give 
us  the  details,  because  he  said  he  is  go- 
ing to  give  us  those  in  January.  When 
he  does,  then  we  will  look  at  them,  and 
if  we  bring  in  a  target  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  that  is  not  at  $395 
billion,  then  the  gentleman  and  the  oth- 
ers can  place  the  ceiling. 

I  will  just  say  finally  we  did  this  yes- 
terday on  the  debt.  The  debt  is  already  in 
place,  because  the  money  has  been  au- 
thorized or  appropriated,  and  this  resolu- 
tion does  nothing  more  than  carry  out  the 
flscal  year  1976  resolution  as  we  prepared 
it  yesterday.  The  gentleman.  I  luiow,  vot- 
ed for  the  budget  process.  He  has  sup- 
ported the  budget  process.  He  is  a  very 
welcome  member  of  that  committee,  and 
he  knows  precisely  what  our  problem  is  in 
trying  at  this  point  to  create  a  ceiling 
for  a  year  that  will  not  start  imtil  Octo- 
ber of  next  year. 

I  just  want  the  gentleman  to  know  we 
had  a  very  difficult  time  putting  the  ceil- 
ing in  for  this  year  and  we  will  do  it  next 
year,  but  let  us  not  play  games  with  the 
Budget  Act  by  going  to  the  debt  ceiling 
with  a  figure  that  at  the  present  time  no- 
body can  support.  We  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  reconsider. 
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We  are  talking  about  the  Nation  being 
able  to  pay  its  debts  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. I  hope  the  gentleman  will  allow  us 
to  do  It.  We  intend  to  vote  for  it.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  I  like  the  size  of  it 
or  not  I  will  vote  for  it  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  do  It. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELL  My  constituents 
wonder  why  I  will  even  vote  for  a  7-per- 
cent Increase  next  year  and  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  sUx>ut.  My  constituents  are 
sasrlng:  "Why  must  we  wait  imtil  next 
May  to  get  some  satisfaction  out  .of  the 
Congress?  Why  not  do  It  now?  The  Con- 
gress did  It  on  a  great  many  things  such 
as  the  pay  lncre£ise.  We  should  not  have 
to  wait  that  long,  imtil  May,  to  make  up 
our  minds  on  something  that  is  self-evi- 
dent" 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  pay  increase  starting 
October  1,  1976,  has  not  yet  been  decided. 
The  gentleman  can  say  to  his  constltu-. 
ents  he  is  going  to  oppose  It.  He  can  say 
he  feels  the  salaries  should  be  reduced. 
Whatever  position  the  gentleman  thinks 
he  wants  to  take  or  the  President  should 
take  on  the  year  that  will  start,  that  po- 
sition can  be  taken  long  before  the  gen- 
tleman faces  his  c<»istltuent£  again. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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man. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
Interested  In  aU  the  talk  about  Irrespon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  minority  be- 
cause of  our  determination  to  vote 
against  the  debt  celling  Increase  at  this 
point  and  because  of  our  frustration  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  get  a  vote  on  an 
expenditure  limitation.  In  fact  this  body 
Is  made  up  two-thirds  of  Democrats  and 
one-third  of  Republicans.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  great  concern  the  major- 
ity feels  for  the  minority  party's  position, 
and  I  wonder  If  It  is  possible  that  the 
majority  feel  they  are  unable  to  get  a 
suflciently  responsible  vote  from  the 
two-thirds  of  this  body  to  pass  this  meas- 
ure. If  so,  that  raises  interesting  impli- 
cations with  respect  to  majority  party 
rule. 

We  are  using  the  only  kinds  of  devices 
that  are  available  to  us  If  we  are  now 
able  to  get  the  kinds  of  votes  In  this 
body  that  will  permit  the  body  as  a  whole 
to  work  its  will. 

I  do  not  know  who  Is  playing  games 
here.  The  Republicans  generally  make  up 
a  conservative  element  in  this  Congress 
that  vote  against  the  sorts  of  things  that 
make  the  debt  celling  increases  neces- 
sary, and  now  we  are  being  chastised  for 
Irresponsibility  for  our  imwllllngness  to 
deliver  votes  when  we  constitute  only 
one-third  of  this  body. 

I  think  this  issue  has  got  to  be  framed. 
I  think  the  American  people  have  got  to 
imderstand  who  Is  runnnlg  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  this  point.  I  think 
this  tactic  is  the  kind  of  tactic  that  will 
bring  about  that  awareness,  despite  the 
fact  that  up  to  this  point  that  has  been 
one  of  the  best  kept  secrets  In  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 


Mr,  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thought  I  noted  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  was  about  to  respond  that 
we  would  perhaps  have  an  opportimlty 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  Monday  to 
have  another  occasion  when  he  might 
come  before  us  and  suggest  the  kind  of 
rule  that  would  give  us  an  opportimlty 
to  vote  on  a  spending  ceiling  if  he  is  not 
willing  to  permit  a  vote  on  that  question 
In  conjunction  with  the  debt  limit  bill. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  already  knows,  the  chairman 
has  been  instructed  as  to  the  rule  we 
will  request  when  we  go  before  the  Rules 
Committee  Monday  morning  on  the 
spending  bill.  That  is  clear.  We  want  the 
rule  precisely  as  we  have  it  phrased.  We 
gave  an  option.  The  option  has  been 
foreclosed. 

It  was  foreclosed  and  there  will  be  no 
opportimlty  to  do  what  the  gentleman 
suggests.  « 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  W.  Chairman,  if 
I  may  conclude  the  colloquy  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  we  in  the  minority  asked 
for  ^rmission  to  have  Incorporated  In 
a  request  for  the  rule  a  spending  ceiling 
limitation,  we  were  ruled  out  of  order. 
We  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent it. 

At  the  present  time,  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  if  he  has  any  addi- 
tional speakers?  I  have  about  four  or 
five. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
Indicated  yesterday.  I  have  formerly  sup- 
ported debt  increases  and  extensions  with 
great  regularity.  But  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  majority  has  denied  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  an  expense  celling,  I 
Intend  to  vote  against  this  extension  of 
the  debt  limitation. 

I  am  disappointed  that  some  Members 
of  this  House  have  accused  us  In  the 
minority  of  irresponsible  conduct  In  vot- 
ing against  the  debt  limit.  I  believe  that 
the  majority  group,  since  it  had  the  votes 
to  deny  the  minority  the  chance  to  vote 
on  a  spending  ceiling,  has  accepted  for 
itself  the  responsibility  to  pass  this  bill. 
I  think  It  is  absolutely  unreasonable  that 
the  majority  look  to  this  side  of  the  aisle 
for  any  votes. 

It  Is  absolutely  reasonable,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  those  of  us  who  do  stand  for 
some  sort  of  fiscal  responslbUity  to  ask 
for  a  spending  celling  when  we  are  asked 
to  extend  the  debt  limitation. 

I  noticed  yesterday  that  the  majority 
party,  almost  to  a  Member,  voted  to  In- 
crease the  deficit  for  this  current  fiscal 
year.  If  they  had  enough  votes  to  increase 
the  deficit,  they  should  have  plenty  of 
votes  to  increase  the  debt  limitation. 

It  Is  absolutely  necessary,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  us  to  have  a  spending  celling, 
for  we  will  be  back  again  and  again  and 


again  to  increase  the  debt  limitation  and 
to  extend  the  debt  limitation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  consider  this  leg- 
islation to  increase  the  temporary  debt 
ceiling,  I  am  thinking  of  how  essential 
It  is  to  find  a  mechanism  whereby  we  can 
cut  back  on  enlargements  of  Federal 
programs  and  limit  expenditures. 

My  past  votes  have  not  been  the  cause 
of  continual  budget  deficits,  but  never- 
theless, the  Congress  as  a  whole  has  the 
responsibility— and  Indeed  the  oHlga- 
tlon— to  draw  the  line  somewhere.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  reached  that  point  a  long 
time  ago.  but  I  suppose  It' Is  never  too 
late. 

I  Intend  to  oppose  H.R.  10J585,  because 
the  majority  leadership  has  precluded 
the  House  from  considering  a  spend- 
ing cut  along  with  the  tax  legislation 
reported  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  this  week.  The  only  other 
avenue  open  at  this  juncture,  it  seemed, 
was  to  request  a  concomitant  ceiling  on 
spending  when  we  considered  the  rule 
on  H.R.  10585.  I  supported  this  proposed 
$395  billion  spending  ceiling  amendment 
for  fiscal  year  1977  to  the  biU.  I  deeply 
regret  that  such  action  was  not  forth- 
coming. 

This  would  stm  be  a  $20  billion  In- 
crease over  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1976 
Unfortunately,  there  Is  at  least  that 
much  buUt-in  momentum  even  though 
no  new  programs  were  to  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

I  echo  the  sentbnents  expressed  at  that 
time  by  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
such  a  ceiling  would  have  actually  as- 
sisted us  in  our  budget  decisions  next 
year.  Language  was  clearly  offered  to 
insure  that  the  ceiUng  would  be  flexible 
and  would  not  restrict  or  bind  the  Budg- 
et  Committee  or  place  a  hindrance  on 
Its  ablUty  to  act  realistically  In  response 
to  new  and  changing  circumstances, 
should  the  Nation,  for  example,  flnd  It- 
self In  a  dire  situation.  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  such  a  ceiling  would  ac- 
tually enhance  the  process  of  developing 
a  truly  responsible  national  budget.  The 
congressional  budget  process  itself  would 
Insure  that  a  spending  limitation  would 
be  viable. 

This  was  the  time  to  act  decisively  to 
curtail  Federal  spending,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  spending  cut  on  a  tax  bill  or 
a  spending  ceiling  here,  I  cannot  support 
H.R.  10585. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  there  is  one  mes- 
sage I  am  receiving  from  the  folks  back 
home,  it  Is  simply  this:  Reduce  or  at 
least  contain  the  size  and  cost  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Obviously,  the  correct  place  to  cut 
back  on  spending  would  have  been  In 
the  tax  blU  we  will  be  considering  shortly 
on  the  House  floor.  But,  since  we  will 
not  be  given  that  opportunity.  I  have 
chosen  to  vote  against  H.R.  10585  as  a 
protest  vote.  I  have  always  voted  for  the 
debt  celling  imtll  recently,  because  not 
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to  do  so  is  very  much  like  giving  your 
family  credit  cards  and  then  refusing 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  you  have  to 
pay  the  bills  when  they  come  due.  Some 
families  have  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
their  bills.  So  does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PncE) . 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  voted 
both  ways  over  the  course  of  my  time  In 
Congress  on  the  debt  ceiling.  When  I  first 
got  here,  It  used  to  be  kind  of  fun  to  vote 
on  it,  because  it  was  a  big  game  we  all 
played.  When  there  was  a  Republican 
admiiystratlon,  there  were  those  in  the 
Democratic  Party  who  thought  It  was 
fun  to  vote  against  Increasing  the  debt 
ceiling  and  thereby  embarrass  the  ad- 
ministration. When  there  was  a  Demo- 
cratic administration,  there  were  those 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  who 
thought  it  was  fun  to  vote  against  it. 

We  do  not  change  many  votes  with 
anything  we  ever  say  on  the  floor  here; 
but  one  day  I  was  sitting  here  getting 
ready  to  play  fun  and  games  by  voting 
against  the  increase  In  the  debt  celling 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Wilbur  Mills,  made  a  speech  and  the 
gentleman  said  that  it  just  gets  down  to 
a  question  of  whether  me  bills  are  going 
to  get  paid  or  not.  The  whole  concept 
that  increasing  the  debt  ceiling  is  some- 
thing which  the  Democratic  majority  Is 
thrusting.down  the  throats  of  a  reluctant 
President  at  this  particular  time  is  just 
plain  laughable.  We  do  not  want  to  In- 
crease the  debt  ceiling  anymore  than  the 
President  wants  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling;  but  he  knows  it  has  to  be  done 
and  we  know  it  has  to  be  done. 

While  I  am  very  tempted  to  go  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
with  his  current  mood,  because  it  would 
be  very  popular  with  the  folks  back 
home,  it  Is  always  wonderful  to  vote 
against  Increasing  the  national  debt 
with  the  folks  back  home,  but  I  think  I 
am  constrained  at  this  particular  time  to 
not  go  with  the  fun  and  games,  to  go  with 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  which 
need  the  money,  to  go  with  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  who  would 
like  to  be  paid. 

I  will  only  say  that  If  the  President 
does,  in  January,  come  up  vrlth  $28  bil- 
lion of  spending  cuts  which  he  proposes, 
I  predict  that  the  popularity  of  those 
cuts,  when  we  do  not  know  what  they  are. 
will  vanish  with  the  snows  In  March, 
when  we  do  know  what  they  are.  I  pre- 
dict that  there  will  not  be  that  over- 
whelming popularity  for  all  of  those  cuts 
when  the  President  tells  us  which  par- 
ticular rabbits  he  is  going  to  pull  out  of 
the  hat. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemaii  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding  to  me. 

Is  It  not  true,  though,  that  many  of  us 
for  years  have  felt  that  this  exercise  of  a 
temporary  debt  increase  instead  of  really 
making  it  permanent,  is  unreasonable? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  could  not  agree  with  the 


gentleman  more.  I  have  marched  arm- 
in-arm  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia many  times  In  responsible  cuts  in 
spending.  I  am  embarrassed  by  the  num- 
ber of  times  I  have  voted  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that 
compliment. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1-  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Martin)  ,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  one 
of  those  who,  in  the  pEist,  have  been  gen- 
erally opposed  to  a  measure  to  Increase 
the  debt  ceiling.  What  point  is  there  is 
having  one  if  the  Congress  is  merely  go- 
ing to  increase  it  at  will? 

We  have  also  seen  in  the  past  that 
there  have  been  many  successful  at- 
tempts to  attach  the  various  nongermane 
riders  to  debt  ceiling  bills.  I  think  now 
it  is  time  to  attach  a  germane  rider  in 
the  form  of  a  spending  ceiling.  To  me, 
that  is  so  Important  that  I  would  vote 
for  the  spending  celling  even  If  It  Is 
attached  to  an  Increase  In  the  debt  cell- 
ing. 

But,  without  that  discipline  of  a  spend- 
ing ceiling,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  con- 
tent to  continue  to  let  those  who  voted 
for  reducing  our  revenues,  those  who 
voted  for  increasing  spending  by  18  per- 
cent and  those  who  voted  for  the  $72 
billion  deficit  In  the  budget  resolution 
to  continue  to  take  the  further  responsi- 
bility of  voting  for  the  consequent  In- 
crease^in  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoRMAN),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
reasonably  certain  that  a  majority  of 
this  House  will  soon  vote  to  permit  the 
President  to  borrow  money  to  run  the 
Government  for  the  next  four  months. 
However,  as  I  listened  to  the  statement  of 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able)  whom  I  greatly  admire,  I  wsis  sad- 
dened by  the  thought  that  once  again 
the  members  of  the  minority  party  will 
not  support  this  measure.  Once  again. 
Republicans  will  evade  their  responsi- 
bility for  allowing  the  Government  to 
borrow  funds  to  pay  for  already  commit- 
ted spending  and  let  the  majority  party 
bear  this  burden  alone. 

All  of  the  Members  of  this  body  know 
that  twice  a  year  we  are  called  upon  to 
place  a  limit  on  the  debt  ceiling.  To  try 
to  attach  to  it  an  amendment  calling  for 
a  cut  in  spending  for  fiscal  year  1977  is 
both  unreasonable  and  unrealistic.  I  re- 
gret that  my  colleagues  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  Intend  to  vote  to  halt  the 
Government  unless  they  can  also  vote  to 
comply  with  the  President's  politically 
oriented  request  to  cut  spending  from  a 
budget  that  he  will  not  even  submit  to 
this  body  for  another  2  months. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government 
win  be  stopped  from  paying  its  bills  to- 
day. There  are  enough  Democrats  willing 
to  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  this  Nation.  But  I  urge  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able)  and  other  members  of  this  party 
to  share  this  responsibility.  I  call  upon 
him  to  exercise  his  leadership  and  en- 


courage his  colleagues  to  support  the 
measure  before  us  today. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  tltillation  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  conservatives  who  see 
this  wonderful  Uberal.  reform  94th  Con- 
gress this  afternoon  performing  this  fis- 
cal toe  dance,  trying  to  prevent  the 
House  from  working  Its  will  on  a  ceiling 
on  Federal  spending.  At  least  my  liberal 
colleagues  are  for  once  concerned  about 
the  national  debt. 

The  gentleman  from  California  men- 
tioned "P.R."  I  took  him  to  mean  "pub- 
lic relations."  And  If  I  were  In  public 
relations  and  the  1976  congressional 
elections  were  being  held,  I  think  I  would 
advise  the  opponent  of  one  who  voted 
against  the  debt  limit  increase  only  a  few 
days  ago,  who  then  switched  to  vote  for 
it  without  a  willingness  to  consider  the 
debt  ceiling,  to  run  newspaper  ads,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  page  to  say.  "Congress- 
man X,"  or,  perhaps,  "Future  Ex-Con- 
gressman," however  they  wanted  it  char- 
acterized, and  say,  "Does  he  or  doesn't 
he?"  "Does  she  or  doesn't  she?" 

And  that  question  would  be  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  those  in  Congress  who 
go  through  the  exercise  of  claiming 
themselves  to  be  fiscally  conservative 
and  willing  to  listen  to  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people  one  week,  and  the  next 
week,  on  substantially  the  same  legisla- 
tion, switching  their  votes. 

I  can  only  advise  myself  how  to  vote. 
I  assume,  unlike  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  that  everybody  who  voted 
against  the  debt  celling  a  few  days  ago 
did  so  on  a  responsible  basis  because  they 
believed  at  least  momentarily  In  fiscal 
conservatlvlsm;  that  they  were  protest- 
ing the  profligate  spending  that  has 
characterized  this  House.  The  measure 
of  their  dedication  will  again  be  taken 
today  by  the  way  they  will  cast  their 
votes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 

all  of  us  recognize  that  the  responsible 

thing  to  do,  indeed  the  necessary  thing 

'  to  do,  is  to  go  ahead  and  vote  for  this 

extension  of  the  debt  limit  ceiling  today. 

The  alternative  would  be  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  unable  to  pay  Its 
bills  next  week. 

To  vote  against  this  bill  today  would  be 
to  put  the  Federal  Government  in  a  posi- 
tion tinalogous  to  that  in  which  New 
York  City  currently  finds  Itself— unable 
to  pay  its  bills.  Surely  nobody  really 
wants  to  do  that. 

The  position  being  taken  by  many  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  on  this  issue 
today  is  that  they  are  not  going  to  let 
the  Government  pay  Its  current  bills  be- 
cause it  is  out  of  order  to  attach  an 
expenditure  ceiling  for  some  future  year 
to  this  legislation. 

What  they  want  to  do  is  to  attach  a 
spending  ceiling  not  for  the  current  year 
but  for  another  year,  fiscal  1977.  a  year 
that  will  not  begin  until  next  October  1. 

Clearly,  that  would  be  out  of  order, 
and  properly  so.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the 
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question  now  before  us.  The  question  now 
is  whether  we  pay  what  we  already  owe. 
It  would  seem  imthlnkable  not  to  do  so. 
The  position  arg'  .ed  by  my  Republican 
friends  would  be  like  that  of  a  family 
head  refusing  to  pay  the  rent  and  grocery 
bills  he  already  owes  until  he  first  can 
establish  how  much  money  he  will  spend 
in  1977.  That  of  course  would  be  patently 
ridiculous. 

It  has  been  properly  said  here  today 
that  the  time  to  economize  or  equivocate 
over  price  is  when  we're  looking  at  the 
menu — not  after  we've  eaten  and  are 
presented  with  a  legitimate  bill. 

The  gentlemen  say  they  want  an  ex- 
penditure ceiling.  Very  well.  So  do  I.  So 
do  most  of  us.  Most  of  us  voted  for  one 
just  yesterday — a  more  restrictive  one,, 
incidentally,  than  the  one  they  demand 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
men are  whoUy  unaware  that  what  this 
House  did  only  yesterday  was  to  adopt  a 
binding  expenditure  ceiling.  We  fulopted 
an  expenditure  ceiling  for  this  year,  this 
current  year,  fiscal  1976,  and  that  is  all 
we  can  effectively  control  right  now. 

It  is  a  real  ceiling,  an  enforceable  cell- 
ing. And  It  is  some  $21  billion  less  than 
the  theoretical  ceiling  they  want  to  sug- 
gest for  1977. 

The  position  of  the  minority  is  clearly 
irresponsible.  It  seems  to  arise  from  the 
suggestion  of  the  President  that  we  vote 
a  $28  billion  tax  cut  this  year,  and  fur- 
ther increase  the  current  deficit,  but 
make  a  vague  promise  to  cut  expendi- 
tures by  $28  billion  in  1977. 

In  other  words,  enjoy  it  now  and  pay 
later.  Well,  is  not  that  the  very  syn- 
drome that  got  us  into  the  present  situ- 
ation, where  we  have  to  pass  this  meas- 
ure in  order  to  pay  our  bills? 

The  President  is  saying  we  should  live 
up  to  it  now,  reduce  the  current  income 
by  a  $28  billion  tax  cut  in  1976— and 
then  economize  in  1977. 

It  is  a  little  bit  like  the  fat  man  who 
says,  "Well,  I  am  going  to  go  ahead  and 
live  it  up  now.  I  am  going  to  put  on  28 
pounds  this  week,  but  I  will  promise  to 
take  those  28  poimds  off  next  week." 

It  is  a  bit  like  the  alcoholic  who  says, 
"111  tie  on  a  good  one  this  week,  but 
that's  all  right,  because  111  promise  to 
quit  drlnklng-»*iext  week." 

It  Is  a  little  bit  like  a  family  that  would 
say,  "Well,  let's  just  spend  it  up  this 
year.  Let's  go  in  debt  $2,800  more,  but 
we'll  promise  now  that  we  will  recoup 
that  $2,800  by  reducing  our  expendi- 
tures by  that  amount  in  1977." 

The  family  does  not  know  and  cannot 
know  whether  in  1977  some  of  its  mem- 
bers are  going  to  be  seriously  ill  and  In- 
cur huge  hospital  bills;  It  cannot  know 
now  what  the  prices  of  groceries  and 
clothing  are  going  to  be  In  1977.  To  re- 
duce its  income  now  on  the  theory  that 
it  will  reduce  its  expenditures  In  1977  by 
$2,800  would  be  thoroughly  irresponsi- 
ble—particularly so  if,  based  upon  that 
theory,  it  simply  refused  to  pay  the  bills 
it  already  owes. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  an  expendi- 
ture ceiling  for  fiscal  1977,  and  we  will 
do  it  at  the  proper  time,  under  the  nUes 
and  under  the  procedures  that  we  our- 


selves have  established  in  our  budget  re- 
form legislation. 

Congress  at  last  possesses  the  tools  it 
long  has  needed  to  exercise  effective  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  budget.  We  must 
use  those  tools  responsibly. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past 
when  voting  against  increases  in  the  na- 
tional debt  wese  regarded  by  some  Mem- 
bers as  the  only  means  of  protest  against 
the  growth  of  deficit  financing. 

But  that  is  no  longer  true.  Congress 
now  has  the  opportunity,  and,  In  fact, 
the  'responsibility,  to  set  a  binding  ceil- 
ing every  year  on  total  expenditures.  We 
have  the  tools  to  do  this  in  an  orderly 
way. 

Surely  it  is  not  an  exercise  in  respon- 
sible protest  to  render  the  Gtovemment 
incapable  of  paying  its  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  cloud  the  Is- 
sue. The  issue  is  responsible  Grovemment. 
It  clearly  would  be  irresponsible  not  to 
permit  the  Oovernment  to  pay  its  ciir- 
rent  bills  just  because  it  is  out  of  order 
at  this  early  time  to  adopt  an  expendi- 
ture ceiling  for  fiscal  1977. 

We  adopted  a  real  ceiling  yesterday, 
we  did  it  responsibly,  and  it  is  $21  billion 
less  than  the  President  has  asked  for 
fiscal  1977. 

Let  us  not  play  games,  for  heaven's 
sake.  There  has  been  enough  game  play- 
ing. We  owe  the  money.  We  must  pay 
the  money.  Everybody  knows  that  is  the 
responsible  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  cMr.  Ketchtjm)  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  speak  on  this  par- 
ticular bill.  I  think  enough  has  been 
said  about  it  already. 

However,  I  am  getting  just  a  little 
bit  tired  of  listening  to  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  preach  to  me  about  respxjn- 
sibillty.  Every  time  a  debt-ceiling  bill 
comes  to  the  fioor  there  is  a  big  plea  to 
this  side  of  the  aisle:  "Now,  fellows,  we 
have  got  to  be  responsible  and  pay  those 
debts." 

I  concur  in  that  100  percent,  that  we 
have  to  be  responsible  and  pay  our  debts. 
The  way  that  we  can  be  responsible  is 
to  say  that  those  who  incur  the  debts 
should  pay  them.  So  you  fellows,  you  had 
better  get  ready  to  pay  over  there.  On  the 
majority  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Certainly,  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  John  L.  Burton),  I  phall  always 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  could  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
more.  I  also  will  not  vote  for  this  because 
we  cannot  put  extraneous  amendments 
on  It. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  put  a 
jobs  bill  amendment  on  it.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  put  an  amendment 
for  price  control  on  oil  on  it,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  stop  Interior  fpol^ 
leasing  offshore  oil  rights  to  stop  the  in- 
dustry from  ripping  off  the  public 
domain. 

The  President  would  have  to  sign  this 
bill.  This  is  the  only  veto-proof  bill  there 


is,  and  I  think  we  should  have  some  ex- 
traneous ^endments  put  on  it  but  not 
just  load  it  up  like  we  woiild  a  Christmas 
tree. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
100  percent  with  the  gentleman.  I  would 
ask  my  friend  to  talk  to  the  majority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
about  that. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman 

1  thank  the  gentleman.  * 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Burke)  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  am  surprised  that  this  sub- 
ject matter  has  gotten  into  the  political 
arena.  My  good  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  are  playing  Russian  roulette 
with  this  issue. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  they  are  not 
playing  the  game  right.  In  the  game  of 
Russian  roulette  you  usually  have  one 
shell  in  the  chamber.  They  have  five 
shells  in  the  chamber  and  only  one 
empty  chamber,  and  so  when  they  put 
this  gun  at  our  heads,  believe  me,  we 
know  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  appeal  made  by  our  great  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
the  Democrats  is  going  to  be  enough  to 
pull  this  bill  across. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
my  good  friend  from  the  77th  Division 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  To  my 
old  war  buddy,  yes,  surely. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  wonder  if  my  good  friend  will  tell  me 
how  he  voted  on  the  debt  ceiling  bill  the 
last  time  out? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  what  I  was  about  to 
explain.  I  voted  against  it,  and  the  rea- 
son I  voted  against  it  is  it  was  too  high. 
But  this  is  $2  billion  less. 

I  admit  that  I  am  one  of  the  "big 
spenders"  in  this  House,  but  just  on  the 
serious  side  for  one  moment,  if  we  think 
that  the  news  of  New  York  City  default- 
ing on  its  bills  will  be  bad  news  for  this 
Nation,  we  can  just  imagine  what  the 
impact  will  be  throughout  the  world  if 
this  bill  goes  down  the  drain  today  and 
Monday  morning  the  U.S.  Government 
is  in  default  on  its  bills. 

Why,  that  would  create  the  most  cha- 
otic condition  we  can  imagine  through- 
out the  world.  How  can  you  be  that  ir- 
responsible? How  can  you  do  it?  I  do  not 
see  how  any  Member  over  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  can  do  it.  How  can  you  do  it 
to  your  President? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  in  terms  of  how  he 
describes  his  own  position  on  this  bill. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  I  really  do  think  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
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chusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  are  using  a  tech- 
nique that  ought  not  to  be  used,  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  Government,  in  effect, 
breaks  down  if  this  bill  is  defeated  this 
afternoon. 

It  will  not.  The  whole  issue  revolves 
around  the  fact  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  if  the  debt  limit  is  not 
extended,  cannot  use  debt  financing. 
That  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
alternatives  because,  in  fact,  there  are. 
whether  those  alternatives  are  the  cash 
reserves  available,  the  Federal  financ- 
ing bank  on,  stretching  out  the  payment 
of  certain  debts  and  so  forth.  All  of  those. 
In  fact,  can  and,  I  suspect,  would  be  used 
and  are  available. 

None  of  the  horror  stories  that  have 
been  brought  out  would,  in  fact,  happen, 
I  hope  the  Members  might  keep  this  mat- 
ter in  perspective  today. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  ftom 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
vote  against  this  bill  is  a  responsible 
vote.  Such  a  "no"  vote  procedurally  is  a 
responsible  vote,  because  we  are  trjdng 
to  say,  one,  this  constantly  increasing  of 
the  temporary  debt  ceiling  is  not  a  re- 
sponsible position.  We  should  make  It 
part  of  the  permanent  debt,  if  that  Is 
really  the  true  Intention. 

Two,  as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  ,  has 
pointed  out  to  my  good  j:olleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Burke)  ,  there  are  other  alternatives  be- 
sides deficit  financing. 

This  Congress  has  established  sub- 
stantial procedures  for  emergency  bor- 
rowing, and  they  are  well  defined.  The 
Treasury  can  utilize  these  procedures  if 
that  Is  really  necessary.  So  to  argue  that 
Government  payrolls  or  social  security 
checks  will  stop  is  nothing  more  than  an 
unnecessary  scare  tactic. 

The  cash  flow  of  $301  billion  of  reve- 
nue receipts  continues.  There  should  be 
no  attempt,  to  say  that  we  are  suddenly 
shut  off  with  no  funds  or  suddenly  cash 
short  so  that  all  payrolls  will  stop.  That 
is  an  irresponsible  charge. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  re- 
sponsibility, I  believe,  is  on  those  who 
say  that  we  must  have  an  increase  in  the 
temporary  debt  ceiling  because  there  is 
no  alternative.  The  alternatives  are  pres- 
ent and  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  and 
several  others,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
the  legislation  pending  before  the  House 
to  increase  the  "temporary"  public  debt 
limit.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  discon- 
tinue the  basic  myth  ^hat  this  so-called 
temporai-y  debt  ceiling  increase  is  really 
anything  more  than  an  increase  in  the 
permanent  public  debt  limit: 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  bill  would 
increase  the  temporary  debt  limit  from 
$177  to  $195  billion — a  decrease  of  a  mere 
$2  billion  from  the  earlier  proposal  which 
was  defeated  by  this  House,  October  29 
by  a  vote  of  178  yeas  to  217  nays.  Should 
this  measure  be  accepted  the  combined 
permanent  and  temporary  debt  celling 
would  be  $595  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  29,  a  ma- 
jority of  Members  of  this  House  showed 
courage  and  fiscal  restraint  in  defeating 
the  Ways  and  Means  proposal  to  In- 


crease the  debt  limit.  It  is  my  hope  that 
their  resolve  to  once  again  keep  the  best 
interests  of  their  constituents  in  mind 
will  lead  them  to  once  again  say  "No"  to 
more  Government  spending  and  bigger 
and  bigger  deficits  which  only  lead  to 
continued  inflation  and  recession. 

Recently,  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Moorheao)  inserted  in  the  record 
the  results  of  a  poll  conducted  by  two 
leading  newspapers  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  the  Glendale  News-Press  and  the 
Burbank  Daily  Review.  The  question  was 
asked,  "Do  you  favor  a  constitutional 
amendment  making  it  compulsory  for 
Congress  to  balance  the  Federal  budget?" 
It  does  not  surprise  me  that  of  the  1,130 
respondents,  1,100  answered  with  a  re- 
sounding "yes."  My  own  constituents 
have  been  telling  me  for  years  that  they 
believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
learn  to  live  withiji  Its  means  and  I  have 
voted  accordingly  on  big  spending  bills 
and  other  proposals  which  increase  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  contribute  further 
to  the  "unbalancing"  of  the  budget. 

Included  in  my  last  Washington  Re- 
port to  my  constituents  was  a  public 
opinion  poll  which  allowed  the  respond- 
ence  to  express  their  views  on  several 
Federal  programs  such  as  food  stamps, 
consumer  protection,  defense  spending. 
The  overwhelming  number  of  those  re- 
sponding to  the  poll  favored  the  reduc- 
tion of  expenditures  in  most  areas  and 
the  elimination  of  spending  in  several 
areas.  I  also  included  a  question  on  Fed- 
eral deficit  financing.  I  believe  the  re- 
sults of  this  particular  question  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 
(In  percent] 

Is  Federal  deficit  spending: 

(a)  Necessary  to  the  economy? 6.3 

(b)  Detrimental  to  the  economy? 82.3 

(c)  Necessary  to  help  prevent  unem- 
ployment?        3.6 

(d)  No  opinion 7.9 

Surely,  a  total  of  82.3  percent  opposing 
defl(;it  spending  is  fairly  conclusive.  I 
would  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  if 
such  a  poll  was  taken  in  each  congres- 
sional district  the  result  would  be  very 
much  the  same.  The  American  taxpayer 
is  fed  up  with  the  irresponsible  over- 
spending demonstrated  by  this  Congress 
and  many  of  those  previous. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  assume 
its  constitutional  obligation  to  manage 
debts  and  expenditures  more  responsibly. 
The  past  year  has  proven  that  Federal 
deficit  spending  Is  not  good  for  the  econ- 
omy and  action  by  Congress  is  long 
overdue  to  reverse  this  downward  trend. 
American  voters  have  indicated  their 
disgust  with  continued  Government  over- 
spending by  defeating,  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions, many  of  the  tax  and  spending 
propositions  put  before  them. 

In  the  most  recent  issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  an  article  on  the 
bond  issues  noted  that  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  proposed  borrowing  was  suc- 
cessful at  the  polls.  This  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm for  Government  growth  and  def- 
icit spending  can  only  be  interpreted  as 
a  message  for  Members  of  Congress  that 
the  voters  will  no  longer  accept  t^e 
standard  "pap"  that  huge  Government 
deficits  can  really  win  the  fight  against 
inflation  or  stabilize  the  economy.  For 


years,  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  accepted  the  myth  that 
Federal  deficits  are  a  stimulus  to  the 
economy  and  necessary  for  full  employ-, 
ment.  It  is  obvious  that  our  constituents 
are  not  that  naive.  I  commend  this  art- 
icle to  my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to 
join  their  constituents  in  signaling  an 
end  to  this  era  of  huge  deficits  and  con- 
gressional inabiUty  to  control  the  put^e- 
strings.  A  vote  against  this  legislation 
will  be  a  step  toward  true  representation 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
the  Members  of  the  House,  to  once  again 
turn  down  this  debt  increase. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  HoLTZMAN) . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  2 
weeks  ago,  I  voted  against  increasing  the 
debt  limit  because  President  T'ord  was 
saying,  at  that  time,  that  bankruptcy 
was  the  answer  to  the  fiscal  problems  of 
New  York  City.  I  felt  that  if  President 
Ford  believed  bankruptcy  was  the  solu- 
tion to  the  deficits  of  New  York  City, 
then  it  ought  to  be  a  solution  to  the  even 
larger  deficits  of  the  U.S.  Go\'crnment. 

Now,  however,  we  are  down  to  the  wire. 
If  the  debt  limit  is  not  increased,  the 
U.S.  Government  may  not  be  able  to  re- 
pay its  bonds  and  notes.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  said, 
we  wilh-liave  to  "stretch  out"  ihe  pay- 
ments of  bonds  of  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  if  we  do  not  pass  this  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit  today,  we  are 
going  to  force  the  Federal  Government 
into  default  on  its  obligations. 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  in- 
sure that  the  term  "full  faith  and  credit" 
means  just  that.  I  think  we  have  to  guar- 
antee to  purchasers  of  the  bonds  and 
notes  of  the  United  States  that  the 
United  States  will  pay  them;  similarly 
we  ought  to  assure  purchasers  of  mimic- 
ipal  obligations  that  they  may  rely  on 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  municipalities 
and  other  units  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Bankruptcy  is  not  the  solution  to  New 
York  City's  problems  any  more  than  it 
is  the  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  I  will  vote  to 
increase  the  debt  limit  today  and  prevent 
a  Federal  default  in  the  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  the  Congress  will  recog- 
nize the  need  to  prevent  a  New  York  de- 
fault. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Maguire)  . 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
HoLTZMAN) .  I  voted  against  the  debt  ceil- 
ing when  it  was  up  the  last  time  as  a 
protest  against  the  President's  irrespon- 
sible policy  with  regard  to  New  York  City. 
The  President  is  presiding  over  the  larg- 
est budget  deficit  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  I  think  it  takes  a  lot  of  gall 
on  his  part  to  take  the  position  he  has 
taken  on  New  York  and  then  copie  here 
and  ask  us  for  this  Increase. 

I  think  we  must  act  today  to  approve 
the  financing  that  is  required  under  the 
commitments  our  Government  has  made. 
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I  hope  very  much  that  the  President  will 
move  quickly  on  the  New  York  Issue  so 
as  to  pennlt  New  York  to  Issue  its  own 
obligations  and  pay  interest  thereon 
without  putting  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  position  of  having  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  to  provide  essential  services  in 
New  York  after  a'  default. 

Let  us  insist  on  fiscal  responsibility 
both  in  New  York  and  at  the  Federal 
level — but  let  us  also  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  our  financial  Institutions  and 
processes  and  obligations. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
10585.  a  bill  which  would  permit  in- 
creases in  Government  borrowing  of 
$18  billion  over  the  next  4  months. 

The  measure  before  us  would  allow 
the  public  debt  limit  to  increase  to  an 
unbelievable  $595  billion,  amounting  to 
a  $100  billion  increase  over  the  past  12 
months.  This  fantastic  increase  in  the 
public  debt  was  not  totally  unanticipated, 
however.  It  is  merely  a  continuation  of 
the  rapidly  accelerating  pattern  of  larger 
and  larger  Government  deficits.  Looking 
at  the  size  of  the  public  debt  for  the  past 
20  years,  some  startling  observations  can 
be  made: 


Totaf  public  I  ncrease  over 
debt  (in  previous  level 
billions)        (in  billions 


1947 

1955 ". 

1960 

1965 

1967 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 ,  " 

197« -,.— 

1975:  

ftovembM  1974  to  February 
1975 

February  1975  to  June  1975. 

June  1975  to  November  1975 
Proposed   November   1975  to 

March  1976 


$275 

I75 .._ 

295 

vo 

324 

29 

330 

6 

377 

47 

395 

18 

450 

55 

450 

465 

15 

495 

30 

531 

36 

577 

46 

595 

18 

Note:  1947  to  1974  increase:  Jl 90 .000 ,000 .000.  November  1974 
toNovember  1975  increase  it  H.R.  1P585  adopted:  IIJO  000  OOO  - 
000.  (Figures  tor  Jan.  1st  ol  each  year  unless  otherwise  noted) 
From  Committee  Report,  94-b66. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  1947  to  1967,  the 
debt  limit  increased  by  an  average  of 
less  than  $3  billion  per  year,  but  since 
1967  the  debt  limit  has  Increased  at  an 
average  rate  of  nearly  $31  billion  per 
year.  And,  as  I  noted,  the  rate  of  increase 
of  Government  indebtedness  for  the  past 
12  months  will  have  reached  $100  billion 
annually. 

And,  the  Federal  Government  pays  out 
approximately  $100  million  per  day  In 
interest  on  this  huge  debt,  amoimting  to 
nearly  10  percent  of  all  Federal  Govern- 
ment outlays. 

What  efifect  do  these  huge  deficits  and 
corresponding  increases  in  public  debt 
actually  have  on  the  economy? 

When  the  Government  borrows  to 
cover  its  spending,  just  that  much  pri- 
vate investment  spending  is  squeezed 
out  of  the  market.  Interest  rates  are 
forced  up,  making  borrowing  more  costly 
for  all  of  iS.  Thus,  the  Government's 
batUe  to  do  all  things  for  all  people 
backfires.  Everyone  feels  the  pinch  of 
higher  Interest  rates— the  prospective 
home  buyer,  the  small  businessman,  and 
the  Ooveniment. 


This  policy  of  excessive  spending  Is 
made  even  more  tragic  by  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  apparently  un- 
willing to  finance  the  deficits  with  ex- 
pansions in  the  money  supply.  While  the 
Congress  was  busy  pumping  up  the  econ- 
omy with  tax  cuts  this  year,  the  Federal 
Reserve  was  apparently  just  as  busy 
tightening  up  the  credit  market.  The 
result  of  these  contradictory  actions: 
Unemplo3mient  remains  well  above  8 
percent,  and  infiatlon  hits  an  aimual 
rate  of  10  percent. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  public  debt  has  gotten  completely 
out  of  hand,  nearly  doubling  in  the  past 
decade.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  a  return 
to  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  urge  rejection  of  this  proposal.  A 
"nay"  vote  is  a  vote  for  fiscal  sanity. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with^ 
extreme  reluctance  that  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  As  one  of  the  most 
consistent  opponents  of  the  relentless 
requests  by  the  administration  to  in- 
^crease  the  public  debt,  I  do  feel  obliged 
to  explain  my  reasons  for  supporting  this 
bill  today. 

I  must  say  that  the  practical  realities 
of  the  situation  figured  into  my  delibera- 
tions. The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr. 
Ullman,  sent  a  very  compelling  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  this  mornings  describ- 
ing the  dire  consequences  if  the  House 
was  unable  to  pass  this  bill  today.  This 
situation  simply  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  run  out  of  money  sometime 
Monday.  This  would  mean  millions  of 
Federal  workers  would  go  impaid,  and 
medicare,  public  assistance  benefits,  and 
food  stamps  would  be  denied  to  millions 
of  others,  causing  untold  hardships  on 
Americans.  It  would  have  a  powerfully 
disruptive  effect  on  the  money  markets. 
All  in  all,  the  consequences  of  continuing 
the  stalemate  over  the  public  debt  would 
be  too  much  to  handle. 

However,  my  support  of  this  bill  should 
be  in  no  way  Interpreted  to  mean  I  sup- 
port the  Federal  Government's  irre- 
sponsible practices  of  deficit  spending. 
It  is  Ironic  that  as  this  administration 
chastises  the  city  of  New  York  for  its 
fiscal  policies,  it  has  no  qualms  about 
coming  to  the  Congress  and  requesting 
an  increase  of  $18  billion  in  our  pubUc 
debt,  bringing  it  to  its  highest  point  ever. 
The  old  cliche,  practice  what  you  preach, 
would  be  in  order  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  situation. 

I  hope  the  approval  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Congress  might  serve  to  smooth 
the  path  for  the  question  of  aid  to  Nejw 
York.  In  many  ways,  our  failure  to  pass 
this  bill  today  would  bring  the  Federal 
Government  to  its  economic  knees,  in 
much  the  same  position  that  New  York 
City  will  be  in,  come  December.  None  of 
us  wants  to  see  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  embarrassing  condition.  Neither 
should  we  want  New  York  City  to  be.  A 
vote  of  yea  today,  should  be  extended  to 
the  bill  for  New  York  City  which  we  will 
consider  very  shortly.  I  hope  that  after 
we  avert  these  two  crises,  a  lesson  will 
be  learned.  Excessive  Federal  spending 
must  be  curbed.  Fiscal  fortitude  must  be 
applied.  I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to 
vote  on  the  basis  of  reason,  and  not  party 
'    today.  The  Importance  to  this  Na- 


lines 


tion  should  supersede  any  other  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  $93  bil- 
lion of  Government's  money  is  mishan- 
dled in  a  way  that  the  debt  has  not  been 
canceled  although  fully  paid  for  and 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  $6  billion  a  year 
is  paid  on  this  by  the  taxpayers.  The 
House  should  realize  that  $93  billion  of 
the  debt  ceiling  which  we  are  talking 
about  today  is  the  purest  form  of  fiction. 
Some  $93  billion  of  the  national  debt 
Is  no  debt  at  all.  It  is  bonds  that  reside 
within  the  portfolio  of  a  Federal 
agency — the  Federal  Reserve  System— 
and  which  have  been  paid  for  once. 
These  bonds  do  not  represent  a  true  debt 
of  the  United  States  or  its  taxpayers. 

These  bonds  should  be  canceled.  If 
they  were,  we  would  not  be  considering 
this  legislation  here  today  because  we 
would  need  no  Increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  allowed  to  maintain — and  draw 
interest  on — Government  securities 
which  have  been  paid  for  by  the  credit 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  fiscal  fic- 
tion of  the  first  order.  This  Congress 
knows  this  and  we  should  have  long  since 
determined  that  these  bonds  are  simply 
the  papier  mache  on  which  the  Federal 
Reserve's  false  independence  rests. 

This  system  is  absurd.  This  system 
deludes  the  American  public.  This  sys- 
tem enables  the  Federal  Reserve  to  be 
what  the  Congress  never  Intended — an 
agency  free  of  control  and  supervision — 
free  to  thumb  its  nose  at  the  Congress, 
at  the  executive  branch,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  does  this  Congress  no  credit  to  al- 
low these  absurdities  to  continue. 

This  fiction  is  maintained  because  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  developed  Into  a 
superagency  with  a  superpowerful  lobby 
behind  it.  The  banking  community — and 
its  big  business  allies — want  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  be  free  to  serve  the 
banking  Interests  full-time  without 
worrying  about  any  public  Interest 
strictures  which  the  Congress  might  in- 
sist upon.  This  feeling  has  intensified 
since  the  Federal  Reserve  has  gained 
new  power  over  the  economy  through 
the  administration  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act. 

The  Federal  Reserve  will  always  be 
able  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the  bank- 
ing and  big  business  commimity  first  so 
long  as  the  Congress  continues  to  allow 
the  system  its  own  inclependent  source 
of  funds  by  maintaining  the  fiction  of 
these  paid-up  bonds. 

Without  these  bonds,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  would  be  like  any  other 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
would  have  no  independent  source  of 
money  and  it  would  be  required  to  come 
to  the  Congress  and  to  undergo  annual 
appropriations  processes  just  like  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  the  Agrlcultiffe  Department; 
the  Federal  Power  Commission;  the 
I^Wersil  Commxmications  Commission; 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  all  the  multitude  of  other  agen- 
cies. Faced  with  this  appropriations 
process,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
would  be  much  more  careful  about  its 
decisions,  much  less  llkc^  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  big  banking  and  big 
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business  conunimity  and  hopefully  more 
inclined  to  pay  attention  to  the  public 
Interest. 

More  important,  the  Congress  would 
bfe  able  to  use  the  appropriations  process 
to  Insist  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  was 
met  In  the  administration  of  banking 
and  monetary  statutes. 

This  committee  has  the  power  to  ac- 
complish this  great  public  purpose  and 
to  remove  the  overpowering  banking 
domination  of  Federal  Reserve  policies 
and  administration. 

Let  me  review  the  situation  as  It  stands 
today.  At  the  present  time,  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  almost  $90  billion  of  bonds 
residing  in  the  portfoUo  of  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  in  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  bank.  These  are  all 
'  bonds  which  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
credit  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  dispute  over  this  fact..  Fed- 
eral Reserve  oflScial  after  Federal  Re- 
serve ofiBcial  has  conceded  this  in  hear- 
ing after  hearing  before  various  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  The  mainte- 
nance of  this  system — in  the  face  of  un- 
refuted  testimony — simply  means  that 
the  Congress  is  perpetuating  a  myth 
and  is  a  party  to  an  effort  to  delude  the 
American  public  about  the  public  debt 
and  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Re.serve. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Is  drawing  about 
$6  billion  annually  in  Interest  on  these 
bonds.  This  interest  is  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  the  money  comes  from 
funds  of  the  American  taxpayers.  The 
Federal  Reserve  uses  this  money  as  a 
huge  slush  fund  for  whatever  it  desires 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
no  authority  to  either  review  or  to  con- 
trol these  expenditures  in  any  manner. 
The  funds  are  not  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  engaged  in  a  well-financed  and 
emotional  campaign  to  lock  the  GAO  out 
of  the  entire  Federal  Reserve  System. 

So  the  debt  ceiling  that  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today  is  composed  of  at 
least  $90  billion  of  outright  fiction. 
These  bonds  should  be  retired,  subtracted 
from  the  debt,  and  if  this  were  done, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  now  before  us. 
This  could  be  done  without  any  harm 
to  either  our  fiscal  or  monetary  system 
and  I  hope  this  committee  will  not  fall 
prey  to  the  emotional  outcries  of  those 
who  will  be  simply  attempting  to  pre- 
serve their  empire -at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. If  the  Federal  Reserve  thinks  it 
needs  these  bonds  for  "fiscal  bookkeep- 
ing" purposes,  then  it  should  come  before 
this  committee  and  agree  that  these 
bonds— which  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
credit  of  the  United  States— be  nonln- 
terest  bearing.  By  making  them  nonln- 
terest  bearing,  the  Federal  Reserve  could 
continue  to  maintain  its  bookkeeping 
fiction,  but  It  could  no  longer  draw  the 
$4  billion  In  Interest  from  the  Treasurj' 
Department  each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  situation  is  so 
absurd  that  many  people  just  carmot 
believe  that  the  Congress  would  allow 
this  to  continue.  The  absurdity  of  the 
situation  is  one  of  the  protections  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  ^«tem  has.  The 
average  person  simply  dpEmnot  believe 


that  the  Congress  would  allow  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  interest  on  bonds  which  have 
been  paid  for  by  the  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

So  to  clear  up  the  question  of  whether 
these  bonds  have  been  paid  for.  I  want  to 
quote  from  a  hearing  record  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
July  6.  1965.  when  the  then-Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  William 
McChesney  Martin,  was  asked  about  this 
situation: 

Mr.  Maktin.  The  bonds  were  paid  for  in 
the  normal  course  of  business. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  that  Is  the  only  time  they 
wero  paid  for. 

Mr.  Patman.  Just  like  we  pay  debt  with 
checks  and  credit. 

Mr.  Martin.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Patman.  In  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness, they  were  paid  for  once.  You  will  ad- 
mit that.  wUl  you  not?  They  were  paid  for 
once  and  that's  all? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  were  paid  for  once  and 
that's  all. 

Mr.  Patman.  That's  right. 

This  is  very  clear.  Surely  the  Congress 
does  not  need  any  more  evidence  that 
these  bonds  should  be  canceled  and  the 
Treasury  relieved  of  its  obligation  to  pay 
interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  I  Interrogated 
Chairman  Martin  on  many  other  occa- 
sions and  received  very  similar  replies. 
On  December  10,  1965,  I  questioned  Mr. 
Martin  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  The  amount 
of  bonds  in  the  portfoUo  was  much  less 
at  this  time,  but  the  same  principle  ap- 
plies. I  quote  from  these  hearings: 

Mr.  Patman.  And  every  one  of  those  notes 
that  you  trade  for  those  bonds  of  the  Gov- 
ernment says  on  its  face  that  it  is  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  that  is  what  makes  it 
good. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Patman.  Now  then,  whenever  you  take 
that  Government  obligation  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  you 
trade  it  for  $24  billion  worth  of  bonds  which 
you  have,  and  you  have  those  bonds  now. 
you  draw  Interest  on  these  bonds,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  do. 

Mr.  Patman.  About  $600  million  a  year; 
and,  although  you  traded  one  Government 
obligation  for  it,  you  keep  the  bonds  and  you 
do  not  cancel  them.  They  pay  interest,  and 
you  use  that  $600  mUlion  in  any  way  that  is 
allowed  by  law,  for  administrative  purposes 
in  the  operation  of  the  Beserve  banks.' And 
then,  of  course,  after  all  the  deductions  have 
been  made,  why,  you  pay  90  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  correct. 

There  have  been  many  other  officials 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  who,  like  Mr. 
Martin,  concede  that  these  bonds  have 
been  paid  for.  I  well  remember  a  discus- 
sion— again  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee— that  I  had  in  1956  with 
Robert  G.  Rouse,  manager  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System's  open  market  account, 
and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Patman.  But  the  truth  Is.  all  the  bords 
that  you  have — and  you  have  about  $25 
billion  worth  of  bonds,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Something  less  than  that;  yes 
sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  Every  one  of  those  bonds  have 


been  bought,  not  on  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  but  on  the  credit  of 
the  Nation  by  exchanging  Federal  Reserve 
notes  for  them,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Yes;  they  are  bought  by  the — 
out  of  Federal  Reserve  funds. 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  you  are  mistaken  there, 
are  you  not?  You  do  not  say  that  they  are 
bought  with  Federal  Reserve  funds.  The 
money  is  created  by  those  bonds.  Do  you  not 
understand  that? 

Mr.  RousE.  It  Is  created — yes.  indirectly. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  directly.  In  other  words, 
if  you  buy  bonds,  you  must  pay  for  them,  and 
those  $24  billion  worth  of  bonds  were  paid 
for,  but  not  by  Federal  Reserve  bank  funds; 
they  were  paid  for  by  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  others  through  the 
years  have  questioned  the  Federal  Re- 
serve about  these  bonds.  For  example. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  in  February  1952, 
had  the  following  colloquy  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin on  this  point: 

Senator  Douglas.  When  the  Open  Market 
Committee  buys  Government  bonds,  how  are 
these  bonds  paid  for? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  are  paid  for  by  a  check, 
by  deposit. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  mean  that  the 
banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  create 
credit 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas  (continuing).  With 
which  they  buy  Government  bonds  from 
private  parties. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  happens  to  these 
checks  which  the  Federal  (Reserve  System) 
draws  from  a  created  credit  account?  What" 
happens  to  those  checks? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  go  into  the  reserve 
account. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes;  that  is  the  second 
step.  What  is  the  first  step?  They  are  given 
to  the  holders  of  securities;  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  When  they  are  deposited 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  how  are  they 
set  up  as  a  credit?  ' 

Mr.  Martin.  To  the  reserve  account  of  the 
bank,  of  the  depositing  bank. 

Senator  Douglas.  Does  this  increase  the 
lending  capacity  of  the  banks? 

Mr.  Martin.  Under  our  present  fractional 
reserve  system  by  about  a  6-to-l  ratio. 

These  quotes  should  establish  for  any- 
one that  the  bonds  have  been  paid  for. 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  bonds — the  $93  bil- 
lion— represent  almost  20  percent  of  the 
national  debt. 

It  Is  more  than  we  appropriate  for  our 
entire  Defense  Establishment  and  It  Is 
many  times  any  domestic  program.  It  Is 
20  times  what  we  hear  Is  needed  to  take 
care  of  New  York  City.  It  dwarfs  our  en- 
ergy development  programs,  and  it  makes 
our  much  publicized  welfare  programs 
Icxjk  like  peanuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  bonds  should  be 
cancelled — the  same  as  any  other  paid- 
up  obligation — and  subtracted  from  the 
bloated  national  debt.  This  would  reduce 
the  debt  by  $93  billion  and  this  action 
would  leave  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  bis  cushion  in  its  debt  structure. 
This  would  enable  us  to  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  cities  and  rural  areas.  It  would  en- 
able us  to  meet  our  much  talked  about 
goals  of  decent  and  sanitary  housing 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  could  forget  its  debt  celling 
bill  if  we  cancelled  these  bonds^.  We  would 
have  nearly  $100  billion  under  the  ceil- 
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ing  to  handle  the  public  and  worthwhile 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHNEEBELi)  Whether  the  gentle- 
man yields  back  the  balance  of  his  time? 
I  have  one  additional  speaker. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
'   do. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  conclude  debate  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

BOLLING)  . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
proach this  matter  with  considerable 
trepidation.  In  this  discussion  I  have  list- 
ened to  the  most  responsible  Republi- 
cans, at  least  in  my  opinion,  indicate 
that  under  the  circumstances  they  could 
not  vote  for  this  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling.  I  know  a  good  many  of  them 
well  enough  so  that  I  know  that  they 
are  absolutely  convinced  that  their  vote 
against  it  is  a  responsible  vote.  I  must 
accept  that  view  on  their  part  because 
I  have  known  them  long  enough  and  well 
enough  to  believe  that  they  feel  entirely 
responsible,  whatever  causes  them  to 
take  this  position,  be  it  frustration  or 
protest,  or  whatever.  This  I  respect.  I  no 
longer  address  myself  to  them  as  I  did 
yesterday  when  I  was  arguing  that  the 
ceiling  that  they  sought  to  have  a  vote  on 
was  unreal.  I  believe  that  $395  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1977  is  wholly  unreal  based  on 
the  facts  supplied  by  their  own  OfiQce  of 
Management  and  Budget.  But  that  is  no 
longer  the  issue.  I  hope  that  between 
now  and  the  time  when  we  will  cast  our 
votes  that  something  will  remove  what- 
ever it  is  that  makes  them  feel  they  must 
vote  against  this  increase.  But  I  address 
myself  only  to  the  Democrats.  Whatever 
It  is  that  impels  our  Republican  friends 
to  take  the  position  that  they  take, 
whether  It  be  frustration  or  pressure  or 
whatever,  should  not  influence  us. 

It  is  true  that  the  issue  is  not  whether 
the  Federal  Government  will  collapse  on 
Monday.  It  will  not.  The  issue  is  whether 
we  win  dispose  of  this  matter  now  or 
later.  I  think  we  should  dispose  of  it 
now.  I  think  we  should  not  allow  what- 
ever it  is  that  presses  upon  them  to  in- 
fluence us.  We  have  set  up  a  responsible 
budget  procedure;  it  has  been  initiated: 
so  far  it  is  working.  It  can  make  us 
responsible  on  budgetary  affairs. 

Today  we  are  asked  only  will  we  pay 
the  bill  that  we  as  a  collective  group  have 
made  come  into  being— as  a  collective 
group  which  includes  Republicans. 
Democrats,  Presidents,  Members  of  the 
House,  and  Members  of  the  other  body. 
We  should  dispose  of  this  issue  now  be- 
cause our  failure  to  do  so  may  have  a 
consequence  that  we  cannot  predict. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  that  the  Con- 
gress has  twice  turned  down  an  increase 
1"  the  debt  limit,  and  everybodv  knows 
that  the  condition  of  our  economy  de- 
pends to  a  very  great  degree  on  the  psy- 
chological attitude  of  the  people  and  the 
confldence  of  the  people  in  the  future. 

The  people  look  to  us  to  deal  in  a  real 
maimer  with  real  issues,  and  the  issue 
before  us  today  is  only  one  thing:  Will 
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we  dispose  of  the  question,  does  the 
United  States  honor  its  bills?  I  beg  my 
Democratic  friends,  regardless  of 
whether  they  voted  for  or  against,  now 
or  in  the  past,  to  support  the  passage  of 
this  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
'further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  during 
the  period  beglimlng  on  the  date  of  the 
ensLCtment  of  thils  Act  and  ending  on 
March  15,  1976,  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  tJ.S.C. 
757b)  shall  be  temporarily  Increased  by 
$195,000.000,0<X). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  my  good  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  because  I  think  he  has 
raised  an  appropriate  question.  That  is, 
how  do  we  address  this  issue  of  deflcit 
flnancing,  psychologically  to  the  Ameri- 
can people?  Are  we  showing  a  sense  of 
irresponsibility?  I  believe  the  American 
people  in  the  elections  just  this  past  week 
answered  that  question  very  substantial- 
ly when  they  voted  all  over  the  country 
overwhelmingly  to  turn  down  add-on 
debt  to  local  and  State  government 
budgets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  10 
percent  of  all  the  votes  for  debt  securities 
that  were  on  city,  coimty,  and  State  bal- 
lots across  this  coimtry  were  passed. 

I  believe  we  have  a  responsibility  not 
to  add  to  the  present  huge  burden  of 
deflcit  that  the  Federal  CJovernment  al- 
ready maintains.  I  answer  my  good  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  by 
saying  the  responsible  vote  based  on  the 
way  the  American  people  psychologically 
approached  this  issue  is  to  vote  "no." 
They  spoke  in  the  elections  very 
decisively.  They  did  it  in  San  Francisco; 
they  did  it  in  Los  Angeles  area;  they 
did  it  all  over  the  country.  They  said. 
We  no  longer  believe  that  adding  so  over- 
whelmingly to  the  burden  of  debt  is  a 
responsible  way  for  government  to  act. 

Let  me  read  some  excerpts  from  a 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  article  of 
November  17,  entitled  "Voters  Turn 
Thumbs  Down  on  Big-Spending  Ideas": 

American  voters,  clearly  repelled  by  the 
spectacle  of  New  York  City  broke  and  beg- 
ging, rejected  Just  about  every  tax  and 
spending  proposition  put  before  them  on 
November  4. 

All  told,  officials  In  cities  and  States  sought 
approval  of  more  than  6  bUllon  dollars  in 
debt  flnancing.  one  of  the  highest  totals 
ever,  for  all  sorts  of  public  works— schools, 
highways,  housing,  jails,  waterworks,  parks. 

Considerably  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
proposed  borrowing  got  by  the  ballot  bar- 
rier. Securities-industry  executives  can  re- 
member nothing  quite  like  that  voter 
response. 

Spending  plans  to  be  financed  directly 
through  new  or  increased  taxes  fared  only 
moderately  better. 

Pear  of  spreading  fiscal  disasters,  officials 
noted,  was  only  one  factor — though  It  was 
the  principal  one.  Sharply  rising  taxes  on 
real   estate — up   50   per   cent   or   more   this 


year  or  last  In  some  communities — had  a 
chUUng  effect.  So  did  the  pinch  of  Inflation 
on  millions  of  family  budgets. 

Reading  the  signs.  The  outcome  Is  being 
viewed  In  various  ways  by  different  observers. 
Among  State  and  local  officials,  the  mes- 
sage Is  taken  as  a  resounding  command  to 
go  slowly  or  retrench  on  the  growth  of 
government. 

Among  political  observers,  the  spending 
turndowns  are  regarded  as  a  decided  shift 
toward  the  conservative. 

To  economists,  the  results  signal  the  end 
of  an  era  of  huge  debt-financed  spending  by 
States  and  localities  and  the  ebbing  of  the 
economic  stimulus  this  spending  has  given 
the  economy. 

In  Just  five  years.  State  and  local  debt  out- 
standing has  risen  from  145  billion  dollars  to 
an  estimated  220  billion,  a  jump  of  52  per 
cent.  That  exceeded  the  explosive  growth  of 
household  debt  In  the  period  and  roughly 
matched  the  rise  In  federal  and  corporate 
debt. 

Now.  mimlclpal  bond  dealers  say.  the  boom 
In  State-locEj  borrowing  Is  coming  to  an 
end.  Many  bullous  of  additional  finnTuHng 
approved  earlier,  are  still  In  the  flscal  pipe- 
line. And  not  all  bond  borrowing  requires 
voter  approvals. 

Yet  borrowing  is  expected  to  be  sharply 
curtailed  by  the  clear  message  from  voters 
and  the  havoc  created  in  the  bond  market  by 
New  York  City. 

Shock  waves.  Nowhere  was  the  impact  of 
New  York  City's  troubles  more  clear  than  In 
Ohio,  where  Governor  James  A.  Rhodes  pro- 
posed a  record  package  of  1.75  billion  dollars 
In  bonds  for  transportation  projects  and 
housing  and  2.75  billion  for  other  capital 
Improvements  and  aid  to  cities. 

Governor  Rhodes  also  included  generous 
tax  abatement  for  Industrial  expansion  and 
Increases  In  the  State's  sales  and  gas  taxes. 
Though  he  called  his  plan  a  job-creating 
"blueprint  for  Ohio."  voters  listened  more  . 
closely  to  opponents  who  labeled  It  a  "blue- 
•  print  for  disaster." 

Ohio  voters  gave  the  back  of  the  hand  to 
most  local  bond  plans,  too. 

Columbus  assented  to  eight  bond  Issues 
totaling  219  million  dollars.  But  other  Ohio 
localities  voted  down  65  Issues  totaling  111 
million,  while  approving  21  proposals  for  29 
million  dollars. 

In  New  Jersey,  Governor  Brendan  T. 
Byrne's  922  million  dollars  In  "economic- 
recovery  bonds"  had  wide-spread  backing 
from  many  powerful  organizations.  But  the 
voters  were  against  It.  Said  the  Governor: 
"It's  obvious  that  the  flscal  problems  of  New 
York  City  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  the  de- 
cision In  New  Jersey,  and  President  Por3*8 
harsh  treatment  of  the  New  York  problem 
has  clearly  destroyed  voter  confldence  In 
government  borrowing  of  all  kinds." 

New  jsrork  State,  Its  credit  critically  eroded 
by  New  York  City's  crisis,  voted  3  to  1  against 
a  quarter-bllUon  dollars  to  finance  9.000 
bousing  units  for  elderly  folk  with  limited 
Income. 

Elsewhere  In  th  East,  voters  were  a  bit  more 
receptive  to  proposals. 

Maine  handUy  passed  13.6  mUUon  dollars 
In  bond  borrowing  for  road  and  bridge  con- 
struction and  $9(X),000  to  finance  Improve- 
ments in  a  78-year-old  university  dormitory. 

Pennsylvanlana  gave  strong  approval  to  10 
million  dollars  in  bonds  for  low-Interest 
loans  to  the  State's  financially  pressed  vol-< 
unteer  fire  departments. 

And  Philadelphia  stamped  Its  approval  on 
61  million  dollars  In  borrowing  for  Improve- 
ments In  Its  ports,  civic  center,  streets  and 
other  facilities. 

In  B.^ltlmore,  voters  went  along  with  eight 
proposals  totaling  68.6  million  doUars  In 
bond   flnancing  for   new  and  rehabilitated 
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bousing,  water-supply  and  treatment  sys- 
tems, urban  renewal  and  other  programs. 
Only  one  proposition — 5.7  million  dollars  for 
new  off-street  parking  projects — was  turned 
back. 

In  affiuent  Arlington  County.  Va.,  across 
the  Potomac  from  Washington.  D.C.,  voters 
reacted  violently  to  soaring  taxes  on  real 
estate.  Their  principal  target:  25  million 
dollars  In  bonds  for  the  community  part  In 
financing  the  metropolitan  area's  subway 
system.  Arllngtonlans  also  spurned  six  other 
bond  Issues  totaling  15.3  million  dollars  for 
parks,  recreation,  school  facilities,  streets 
and  conservation.  The  only  proposal  to  get 
by  was  a  21 -million -dollar  sewage-treatment 
plant  that  will  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing 
they  had  not  already  approved  once  before. 

Washington  State,  which  has  shunned  In- 
come taxes,  voted  2  to  1  against  a  plan  to 
Impose  a  12  per  cent  levy  on  corporation  In- 
comes to  yield  200  million  doUars  a  year  for 
schools. 

Business  leaders  in  Washlntgon  cam- 
paigned against  the  measiure  with  a  warning 
that  It  would  drive  out  Industry,  eliminate 
Jobs  and.  In  the  end,  lead  to  a  tax  on  Individ- 
ual Incomies. 

Callfornlans  aroused  over  widespread 
boosts  In  real -estate  taxes,  were  generally 
unreceptlve  to  spending. 

In  San  Francisco,  where  real-estate  assess- 
ments have  been  marked  up  by  a  third  this 
year  and  where  firemen  and  policemen  went 
out  on  strike  last  August,  the  voters  over- 
whelmingly turned  down  every  proposal  that 
would  aid  city  employes.  And  plans  to  curb 
pay  raises  were  approved. 

San  Diego  voters  defeated  a  property-tax 
boost  for.  extension  of  Its  dial-a-ride  pro- 
gram for  the  handicapped  and  elderly,  and 
another  tax  boost  to  finance  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  Its  ambulance-patrol  life- 
saving  service. 

In  San  Diego  County,  proposed  increases 
In  property  taxes  went  down  to  defeat  in 
Carlsbad  and  Escondido  school  districts.  The 
Jamul-Las  Plores  school  district,  however, 
passed  a  1.4-mlllion -dollar  bond  Issue  to 
build  a  new  middle  school. 

In  Pomona  Valley  water  district,  covering 
nine  cities  In  a  135-mlle-square  area,  voters 
shot  down  a  plan  for  35  million  in  bonds  for 
two  new  treatment  plants  and  other,  facili- 
ties. 

And  in  the  Los  Nletos  elementary-school 
district,  vot;ers  turned  down  a  boost  In  prop- 
erty taxes. 

In  Orovllle-Wyandotte  Irrigation  district  a 
water-treatment  plant  requiring  6.8  million 
dollars  in  bond  flnancing  lost  out. 

Some  local  tax  proposals  went  through  in 
California,  among  them  a  sizable  one  In  the' 
River  Delta  school  district  near  Sacramento. 

Voters  In  Warren,  Mich.,  going  with  the 
tide,  said  "No"  In  an  advisory  referendum  on 
a  new  city  Income  tax. 

All  In  all.  It  was  a  bad  year  for  promoters 
races — otherwise    the   layman   will   not   act 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  I  think  the 
most  responsible  thing  to  do  in  a  psycho- 
logical answer  to  the  American  people 
is  to  follow  through  by  voting  the  way 
they  did  in  the  elections  just  passed. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  that  it 
Is  a  far  cry  from  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  suggests  the  people  of 
America  did  related  to  what  we  have  to 
do  here  today.  Yes,  I  agree  that  the 
American  people  are  opposed  to  further 
heavy  spending  programs.  They  are  going 
to  vote  down  bond  issues. 

There  is  not  any  question  about  it.  But 
if  we  put  the  issue  squarely  to  the  Ameri- 


can people  as  to  whether  we  as  a  Nation 
should  stop  paying  our  bills,  I  think  we 
will  get  a  totally  different  answer.  The 
issue  is:  Shall  this  Nation  pay  the  bills 
that  it  has  incurred  in  the  past? 

All  of  us  can  resolve  to  do  better  and 
we  should  resolve  and  we  must  resolve 
to  do  better  when  we  face  up  to  the  issue 
of  our  national  programing  and  national 
priorities  and  national  spending.  But  that 
is  not  the  issue  here  today.  The  issue 
here  is  very  simple:  Shall  we  pay  the 
bills  we  have  incurred? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  people  call 
me  a  pretty  partisan  Democrat,  but  I 
think  especially  in  the  fleld  of  foreign 
affairs  I  have  got  about  as  good  a  record 
of  supporting  this  President  as  anybody 
in  the  House.  But  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  this  increase  in  the  debt  celling  and 
I  am  going  to  tell  the  Members  why  very 
simply.  I  am  tired  of  the  President  un- 
loading all  of  the  responsibility  on  the 
Democrat  Party  and  saying  they  are  the 
big  spenders,  they  are  the  ones  who  put 
the  country  in  debt,  they  are  the  ones 
who  are  raising  the  debt  ceiling,  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  will  not  listen.  I 
am  tired  of  having  him  say  that  and  get- 
ting away  with  it. 

I  voted  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  for  Re- 
publican Presidents  and  Democrat  Pres- 
idents about  every  time  but  once  or 
twice  since  I  have  been  here.  But  if  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
think  I  am  going  to  stay  here  today  and 
let  them  all  vote  against  it  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  it  and  pass  it  and  then 
let  the  President  make  a  speech  tonight 
on  TV  saying  the  Democrats  did  it  again, 
those  Members  can  forget  about  it. 

When  he  gets  a  majority  of  the  other 
side  to  go  along.  I  will  go  along.  Until  he 
does.  I  would  advise  the  Democrats  they 
would  be  well  advised  to  vote  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  June  30.  1975.  entitled  "An  Act  to  increase 
the  temporary  debt  limitation  until  Novem- 
ber 15,  1975"  (Public  Law  94-47).  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  spirit 
that  moved  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
I  appreciate  what  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Wayne  Hays,  has 
said,  but  I  appeal  to  the  Democrats  not 
as  Democrats  but  as  Congressmen  and 
I  appeal  to  those  Republicans  who  feel 
that  all  of  us  have  more  than  a  partisan 
responsibility  in  this  House.  We  all  have 
an  individual  responsibility  to  do  the 
right  thing. 

I  think  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to 
vote  one  way  because  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel),  voted  another  way,  just  to  get 
even  with  him.  Responsibility  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  requirements  of  good  rep- 
resentative government.  Let  us  not  start 
voting  "no"  because  somebody  else  votes 
"aye."  Let  us  not  vote  "aye"  because  the 


President  might  get  on  the  air  and  say 
we  should  have  voted  "no." 

If  the  President  does  not  sissume  his 
responsibility,  he  is  not  going  to  give  me 
any  excuse  not  to  assume  mine. 

I  think  all  of  us,  all  of  us,  unless  we 
have  some  conviction  that  lies  much 
deeper  than  any  I  have  heard  here  to- 
day, must  get  on  with  this  business  while 
we  have  it  before  us.  We  passed  on  this 
question  yesterday. 

We  will  pass  on  it  again  in  due  time 
and  we  will  pass  on  it  in  time  to  take  care 
of  the  flscal  year. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  cast  a  respon- 
sible vote  and  vote  to  lift  the  debt  limit 
as  recommended  by  the  great  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Delaney,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  haid  under  consideration  the 
bill.  (H.R.  10585)  to  increase  the  tem- 
porary debt  limitation  until  March  15, 
1976,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  861, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  nile,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays' were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  213,  nays  198, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  697] 

YEAS— 213 

Abzug 

Clay 

Hanley 

Adams 

Collins,  ni. 

Hannaford 

Addabbo 

Conte 

Harris 

Ambro 

Conyers 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Annunzio 

Corman 

Hubert 

Ashley 

Cornell 

Helstoskl 

Aspln 

Cotter 

Hicks 

AuColn 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Hlghtower 

Badlllo 

Daniel  son 

Holtzman 

Barrett 

de  la  Garza 

Howard 

Baucus 

De'aney 

Hungate 

Beard,  B.I. 

Derwinskl 

Johnson.  Calif 

Bedell 

Diggs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Bennett 

Dlneell 

Jones,  Ala. 

Berg!  and 

Dodd 

Jones,  Okla. 

Biaggl 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Jordan 

Blester 

Downing,  Va. 

Kazen 

Bingham 

Drlnan 

Keys 

Blanchard 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Koch 

Boggs 

Early 

Krebs 

Boland 

Eckhardt 

Krueger 

Boiling 

Edgar 

LaFalce 

Bonker 

Edwards.  Calif 

Landrum 

Brademas 

Eilberg 

Leggett 

Breckinridge 

Evans,  Colo. 

Lehman 

Brodhead 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Litton 

Brooks 

Fascell 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Broomfleld 

Fisher 

Long.  La. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Flood 

Long,  Md. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Foley 

McClory 

Burke,  Mass. 

Ford.  Mich. 

McCormack 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Puqua 

McDade 

Burton,  Phillip  Gonzalez 

McFall 

Carney 

Green 

McHugb 

Casey 

Hall 

McKay 

Chlsholm 

Hamilton 

Macdonald 
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Madden 
Macrulre 
Mahon 
Mataunaga 


Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Ifejriier 

Meavliukr 

MUva 

MUford 

MUU 

Mlneta 

MInfc 

l^tchdl,  Md. 
Moakley 
IfbUohan 
lioorltead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moqa 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Nedzl 
NU 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar ' 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'NeUI 
Ottinger 
Paosman 
Pktten.  N.  J. 
Patterson, 
Caiu. 


Pattlaon.  N.T. 
Pepper 
PerlOns 
Peyser 
PlcUe 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Randall 
Rangel- 
Rees 
Reuse 
Richmond 
Riegle 
,  Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskt- 
Rouah 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Simon 
Slsk 
Slack 


Smith,  lOTra 
'Solarz 
Spellman 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Studds 
Symington 
Teague 
ThomtMon 
Thornton 
Tsongas 
numan 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurrt 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 

Bafalis 
Baldus 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bevlll 

Blouln 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brink]  ey 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

BuUer 

Byron 

Carr 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Claiisen, 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 

Cbnable 

Conlan 

Coughlin 

Crane 

O' Amours 

I^aniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

DavU 

Oelliims 

Derrick 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

Engliah 

Brlenbom 

Esch 

Bvans,  Ind. 

Pen  wick 

nndley 

nah 

nthian 

Flono 

lowers 

^ynt 

■tord,  Tenn. 

■torsythe 

"ountaln 


NAY8— 198 

Prenzel 
Prey 

Gaydos 

Oiaimo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Oradiaon 

Grassley 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Beckler,  Msss. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Henderson 

HUJU 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Horton 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Lagomarsino 

Latu 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Mcaoekey 

McCollister 

McDonald 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Uann 

Martin 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 


Mitchell,  N.Y. 
MOffett 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

O'Brien 

Patman,  Tex. 

Pettis 

Poage 

Presaler 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Satterfield 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  wis. 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Bymms     1*1 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Traxler 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whltten 
WiiMin,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H, , 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wylle 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 


nderson,  ni.     Fraser 

Andrews,  Hawkins 

N.  Dak.  Jenrette 

Bell  Karth 

Cleveland  Lujan 

Dent  McEwen 

Ikhleman  Mathls 

^^'y  Mosher 


Runnels 
Stratton 
UdaU 
Waxman 
Young,  Alaska 
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uie  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  jcon- 
trolled  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cederberg)  and  myself 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THB   COMMITTEE   OP   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  10647.  with  Mr 
HuNGATE  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  45  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  will  be 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume     ♦ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
includes  $7.9  billion  in  budget  authority 
Of  the  13  subcommittees  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  7  have  had  a  part 
in  the  drafting  of  the  legislation  and  the 
entire  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
course,  has  concurred  in  reporting 'this 
bill  to  the  House  for  favorable  action. 

This  is  the  first  general  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1976 
We  have  had  extensive  hearings  and  the 
hearings  are  available.  The  bill  provides 
$7  9  billion,  a  net  decrease  of  $1.9  billion 
below  the  estimates  presented  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  Of  the  amount 
Included  in  the  bill,  $7.8  billion  is  for 
fiscal  1976  and  $127.7  million  is  for  the 
transition  period. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 
Mr.  Waxman  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols  against 
Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Mathls  against 
Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Runnels  against 
Mr.  Praser  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 

against. 
Mr.  Pary  for.  with  Mr.  McEwen  against 
Mr.    Stratton   for.    With   Mr.   Andrews   of 

North  Dakota  against. 

Messrs.  MADIGAN  and  JARMAN 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w'as  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

*Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  WATER  RESOURCES  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT 
THIS  AFTERNOON  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  Resources  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
me  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  this'  just 
for  1  day? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Yes,  for  today 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL.  1976 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  1D647)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


BIU,    HIGHLIGHTS 

Of  the  total  in  the  biU  $6,750,000,000 
or  85  percent  is  to  fund  requests  for 
unemployment  compensation  and  food 
stamps  programs  which  were  received 
after  Congress  had  completed  action  on 
the  regular  1976  appropriation  acts.  Of 
the  remaining  funds.  $127,654,795  is  for 
the  transition  period  of  July  1,  1976  to 
September  30,  1976,  and  $610,416,000  is 
for  health  programs  which  were  not  au- 
thorized when  the  regular  1976  biU  was 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress.  This  latter 
amount,  although  $282,572,000  over  the 
budget  requests,  essentially  continues 
those  programs  at  the  fiscal  1975  levels. 

The  net  reduction  results  primarily 
from  the  food  stamp  program  which  was 
reduced  $2,175,978,000  because  of  cafty- 
over  of  fiscal  1975  funds,  lower  than  esti- 
mated participation,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issuing 
and  enforcing  stronger  regulations. 

MAJOR  ITEMS  INCLUDE 

000*000*^^^  food  Stamp  program.  $1,750,- 

For  advances  to  the  unemployment 
trust  fund.  $5,000,000,000. 

For  grants  to  States  for  unemployment 
Insurance  and  employment  services, 
$364,100,000. 
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For  benefit  payments  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employee's  Compensation  Act,  $97.- 
100,000. 

For  the  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion, $432,000,000. 

For  mental  health  programs,  $50,500,- 
000. 

For  nurse  training  programs  of  the 
Health  Resources  Administration,  $77,- 
000,000. 

For  the  Development  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Act, 
$37,125,000. 

For  facilities  and  equipment  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  $245,- 
537,000. 

For  watershed  and  fiood  prevention 
operations,  $21,702,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  treats  ex- 
tensively of  the  content  of  the  bill.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  te  further  dis- 
cuss the  bill  here  in  this  period  of  general 
debate.  However,  the  chairmen  of  the 
subcommittees  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bill  are  present  to  answer  any 
questions  members  may  have  regarding 
tiie  contents  of  the  bill. 

STATUS   OP   APPROPBIATION    BILLS    FOR   FISCAL 
TEAR    1976  « 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  bring 
the  status  of  appropriation  .bills  for  1976 


to  the  attention  of  the  House  at  this  time. 
Six  bills  have  become  law.  They  are: 

Education,  over  a  Presidential  veto; 

Legislative; 

Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary; 

Agriculture,  and 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government. 

In  addition,  the  Transportation  bill 
conference  report  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  yesterday,  clearing  that  bill  for 
the  President. 

Conferees  completed  action  on  the 
military  construction  bill  yesterday  and 
the  conference  report  will  be  eligible  for 
consideration  in  the  House  on  Monday, 
November  17. 

The  Labor-HEW  bill  is  In  conference 
and  Senate  floor  action  on  the  Defense 
bill  is  scheduled  to  begin  today.  We  hope 
to  have  at  least  part  of  the  conference 
before  the  Thanksgiving  recess. 

The  House  has  passed  the  Public 
Works  and  Interior  bills  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  reported  to  the  Senate. 
This  leaves  two  bills.  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Foreign  Aid.  The  budget  justifi- 
cations for  those  programs  were  received 
no  November  5  and  October  30  respec- 


tively and  hearings  on  both  bills  are  now 
underway. 

The  continuing  resolution  which  pro- 
vides operating  money  for  those  pro- 
grams not  covered  by  enacted  appropria- 
tion measures,  expires  with  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  this  session.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  extend  it  to  cover  those 
measures  which  will  not  become  law  be- 
fore that  time.  Obviously  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  foreign  aid  bills  fall  into 
that  category  and  it  is  possible  that 
Labor-HEW,  Public  Works,  and  Interior 
may  not  be  enacted. 

In  House  action  to  date,  $5.3  billion 
has  been  reduced  in  budget  authority 
which  will  result  in  an  outlay  reduction 
of  about  $2.9  billion.  Any  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  pending  budget  and  reduc- 
tion of  expenditures  is  not  so  much  In 
the  appropriation  bills,  although  we  have 
our  problems  there,  but  more  specifically 
in  tile  legislative  bills  which  mandate 
additional  spending  for  such  things  as 
veterans  benefits,  social  security,  and 
otherwise. 

TABITLAR   SUM  MART 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  offer  a 
summary  table  by  chapters  reflecting  the 
budget  requests  and  amounts  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  in  the  bill: 


COMPARATIVS  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDOa  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL-SUMMARY 


Chapter 
No. 


Budget  estimates 


Recommended 
in  bill 


Budget  compered 

witti  estimates 


I    Department  of  Agriculture: 

Fiscal  year  1976 »3, 137, 095, 000 

Transition  period -.. 788,883,000  . 

II    Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Fiscal  year  1976 5,433,207,000 

Transition  period 90,550,000 

Trust  fund  transfers 364,100,000 

III  Legislative:  . 

Fiscal  year  1973  (reappropriation) 300,000 

Fiscal  year  1976 _ 43, 184,968 

Transition  period 10,581,460 

IV  State,  Justice,  Commerce  and  Judiciary: 

Fiscal  year  1976 :.. 7,318,000 

Transition  period 1,824,000 

V    Transportation: 

Fiscal  year  1976 , 250,000.000 

(Liquidation  of  contract  authorization): 

Fiscal  year  1976 (50,000,000) 

Transition  period i .■ (43,000,000) 

VI  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Governmeilt: 

Fiscal  year  1976 32,475.000 

Transition  period 9,926,000 

VII  Claims  and  judgments:  Fiscal  year  1976 24,946,893 

Total: 

Fiscal  year  1973. 300,000 

Fiscal  year  1976 „ 8,928,  226,  861 

Transition  period 901, 764, 460 

Trust  fund  transfers 364, 100,000 

(Liquidation  of  contract  authorization): 

Fiscal  year  1976 (50,000,000) 

Transition  period , (43,000,000) 


$1,771,702,000       —$1,365,393,000 
-778:833,000 

5,717,055.000  +283.848.000 
115,756,000  +25,206,000 
364,100,000  

300.000 

39, 823, 308  —3,  361, 660 

5,667.795  —4,913,665 

6, 537.  000  —781, 000 

1,612,000  -212,000 

245,  537, 000  -4,  463. 000 

(50, 000, 000)( ) 

(43, 000, 000)( ) 

14, 705, 000  -17, 770, 000 

4,619,000  -5,307,000 

24,946,893  

300,000 

7, 820, 306, 201  —1, 107. 920, 660 
127,654,795  —774,109,665 
364,100,000 

(50,000.000>( ) 

(43, 000, 000)( 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield?  I  have  a 
series  of  appointments  and  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  a  question  about  the  portion 
of  the  bill  under  his  control,  which  I 
think  will  only  take  about  a  minute. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  -Chairman.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  concerning  that 
portion  of  the  bill  which  the  gentleman 
has  control  of  which  deals  with  the  re- 
cruiting of  doctors  for  rural  areas,  and 
It  appears  that  you  have  given  them 
the  amount  of  money  they  requested  but 
there  apparently  is  a  restriction  on  the 
number  of  doctors^  and  if  they  can  re- 


cruit the  number  of  doctors  they  want 
within  the  funds  they  are  granted,  then 
is  there  really  any  hard  and  fixed  ceiling 
on  the  number  of  doctors? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  no,  there  is  not.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman is  speaking  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  does  call  for  the  re- 
cruitment of  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
health  professionals  In  rural  areas,  and 
other  shortage  areas. 

By  the  way,  this  has  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful program,  we  think  it  has  been 
very  successful. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  it  has  been  In  my  area. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

We  have  added  $2,471.^00  above  the 
budget  request  which  held  to  the  1975 
level.  Under  the  budget  there  would  have 
been  no  additional  communities  added, 
and  no  additional  physicians,  dentists, 
or  nurses  could  have  been  recruited.  The 
increased  funds  in  the  bill  will  expand 
the  number  of  communities  and  will 
allow  for  the  recruitment  of  at  least  75 
additional  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  other  health  professionals.  If  more 
than  75  individuals  can  be  recruited  with 
this  increase  of  2.471.000.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  there  would  be  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  response, 
and  that  answers  my  question. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  continu- 
ing with  my  discussion  of  the  pending 
measure,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  WHimN)  will  be  speaking  with  re- 
gard to  what  was  done  by  the  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  food  stamps.  That  will 
be  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Members.  Other  matters  that  are  in  con- 
troversy will  be  before  us.  So  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  speak  at  length  in  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  at  this  time 
Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  interest  of  saving  time.  I  will  not  go 
over  what  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  stated  today  regarding  the  c<mi- 
tMits  of  the  bill.  As  he  stated,  it  contains 
me  actions  of  several  subcommittees.  I 
do  not  intend  to  take  anjj,  time  now. 

If  the  gentleman  frwn  Texas  would 
prefer  to  have  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, who  is  first  on  the  bill,  take  time 
at  this  time.  I  will  have  someone  later  on 
taskt  section. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Blichlgan  (Mr.  Cedkrberg)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  WHiTTtw) . 

Mr.  wmrrEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
first  of  all  thank  the  various  members  of 
our  subcommittee  for  their  contribution 
to  this  bill.  We  have  always  had  a  co- 
operative subcommittee,  and  we  have 
never  had  any  substantial  differences 

We  have  two  items  in  this  bill  The 
first  item  has  to  do  with  the  $21,702  000 
for  emergency  conservation  work  to  re- 
l»lr  damage  to  watersheds  as  a  result  of 
storms  that  have  occurred  during  1975 
as  provided  by  section  216  of  the  Flood 
OMitrol  Act  of  1950,  which  were  not  cov- 
ered In  the  regular  appropriation  act 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  provide 
for  the  Record  the  ji^tiflcation  for  these 
addiUonal  funds  as  provided  to  our  com- 
nuttee  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
at  our  request : 

ALABAMA 

UnTunded  Request  4748.000. 

Event  and  Damages— Crenshaw,  Barbour 
Ptte.  Covington,  and  Butler  Counties  had 
heavy  rainfall  Pebruary  15-19.  Rainfall 
amounts  ranged  from  10  to  13  Inches  In  a  48- 
houT  period.  This  exceeds  the  lOO-year-48- 
hour  ralnfau  amounts  from  Technical  Paper 

h.f  °2!f^w  <^'^«'»'  Coffee.  Conecuh.  Escam- 
Dia,  and  Monroe  Counties  had  flash  floodlne 
AprU  9-10.  Rainfall  ranged  frW^io  to  n 
See**!  JS*  "*^*  devasutlng  flood  In  the  area 

Tuscaloosa  County  had  a  tornado  and  ac- 
companying rainfall  on  Pebruary  23  Acti- 
vated gullies  advanced  through  valuable 
croplimd  and  are  encroaching  on  road  rights! 

?^rbZii  ^Z  '^'"r'l  *"**  °°*  P"»"l«=  school 
lootball  field  are  in  Jeopardy 

rf»^*,  'olumes  cf  sediment  are  being  pro- 
Si^  J°?  """^^  rainfall.  Sediment  from 

•^m.**  "  <l«t'oy»«g  habiut  for  flsh  an^ 
wildlife  resources. 

Due  to  reduced  capacity.  Cypress  Creek  will 
^^^^°^^  ^^**°'  "^"^K  cropland  and  de- 
l^^  in^     *"**   *"''"'*  resources.   Back- 

Tn^I^ith  h*^"*H*  P'"'"*™  ^  *  subdivision 
ana  health  hazards  could  exist 

H^,?^°f**l  Emergency  '  Measurw- 
S2?n^h.  °''   '^^egetatlon.   critical  area 

stabilization,  streambank  stabUizatlon.  and 
debrts  removal  from  streams  and  drains 
Second    Event   and   Damages— A   tornarfn 

^^  "^^^  ''  ''"^^  PtS^^I  in  I^e- 
stone  County  with  debris. 
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Recommended  Emergency  Measures — Re- 
moval of  debris  to  restore  capacity. 

AKKAIfSAS 

Unfunded  Request  $67,000. 

Event,  and  Damages — ileavy  rains  In  March 
resulted  in  streambank  erosion,  sediment 
deposits,  slides  In  channels,  bank  sloughing, 
erosion  at  erosion  control  structiu-es.  and  a 
levee  failure.  If  treatment  on  these  projects 
Is  not  made,  damage,  at  an  accelerated  rate, 
will  occur  to  property  with  an  increased 
chance  for  loss  of  life. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  more  spe- 
cific detaUs; 

County,  type  of  damage,  and  catue  and  date 

Mississippi:  Sediment  reducing  channel 
capacity — flooding  will  occur  In  city  of 
Kelser  and  rural  area  east  of  Dyess.  7"  raln- 
ftiU  In  24  hours.  (100-year  freq.)  March  11, 
following  extreme  wet  winter  and  spring. 

Greene:  Streambank  erosion  threatening 
urban  property  at  Paragoiild.  6"  rainfall 
March  28.  extensive  flooding  caused  an  est. 
91,016.000  damage. 

Phillips:  Channel  bank  sUdes.  Additional 
sloughing  or  sliding  would  endanger  resi- 
dence. Rain  60  of  132  days.  4.1"  rain  Pebru- 
ary 23,  5.1"  rain  March  12. 

Pike:  Streambank  erosion  endangering 
homes  and  businesses.  10"  rainfall  in  24 
hours,  with  high  stages,  high  velocities  and 
floo<ling. 

Clay:  Levee  washout  at  3  locations  caused 
damage  to  Vi  mile  county  road,  water  in  2 
residences,  scour  damage  to  3  acres  of  farm- 
land. 7'/2"  rain  on  March  27  and  28. 

Recommended  Emergency  Measures — Re- 
vegetation  of  denuded  areas,  streambank 
stabilization,  levee  repair,  channel  clearing, 
and  critical   area  stabilization. 

CONNECncUT 

Unfunded  Request  $907,000. 

Event  and  Damages — Damage  occurred 
when  about  8"  of  rain  fell  In  72  hours  with 
4"  of  that  falling  earty  on  July  14.  Some 
flrst  floor  flooding  was  experienced  by  homes 
and  businesses.  Numerous  lawns,  gardens, 
backyards,  and  streambanks  were  washed  out. 
Silt  and  debris  were  deposited  on  roads.  In 
ponds,  and  In  streambeds  along  the  Steel 
Brook  and  Its  tributaries. 

Debris  In  Steel  Brook  and  several  of  Its 
tributaries  Is  reducing  the  channel  capacity 
and  leaving  large  areas  of  unstable  stream- 
banks. 

Reeommended  Emergency  Measures — Re- 
shaping banks  and  Installing  riprap,  removal 
of  gravel  buUdup  and  debris:  clearing  and 
snagging,  vegetative  treatment  Including 
replacement  of  shrubs  and  planting  willows, 
and  Installation/design  of  structural  works. 

Second  Event  and  Damages — Storms  as- 
sociated with  "Elolse"  struck  September  22 
through  27  causing  stream  clogging  with 
sediment  and  debris  and  severe  streambank 
erosion  In  four  counties.  Several  small  vil- 
lages, affected  by  flooding,  utUlze  well  and 
septic  systems. 

Recommended  Emergency  Measures — Re- 
shaping, reseedlng.  and  stabUizatlon  of 
streambanks.  debris  and  sediment  removal 
to  restore  stream  capacity. 


Would  Include  stream  channel  cleanout  and 
streambank  stabilization  to  prevent  erosion 
of  adjacent  land.  The  emergency  work  should 
begin  Immediately  and  be  completed  dur- 
ing calendar  year   1976. 

MONTANA 

Unfimded  Request  $7,763,000. 

Event  and  Damages — Severe  damage  over 
major  portions  of  the  state  from  rainfall 
and  delayed  snowmelt  flooding.  These  events 
followed  a  "wet"  winter  and  spring. 

The  following  tabulation  is  a  summary  of 
events:  *■  ' 

Location  and  local  event-rainfall 

August  Area:  2.6  Inches  in  20  minutes-  s 
Inches  In  12  hours. 

Pondera  Oounty-Badger  Creek:  7  Inches 
June  19. 

Olacler  County:  4  Inches  June  19. 
Browing:     WlUow     Creek— lOO-year     fre- 
quency  flood. 
Teton  County:  7.5  Inches  In  48  hours. 
Lewis     and     Clark,     Meagher.     Jefferson. 
Broadwater  and  Park,  Wheatland,  GaUatln 
Beaverhead.      Madison,     and     SUver     Bow 
Counties:    Snowpack    runoff    coupled   with 
Intensive  rain. 

Major  flooding  hit  Harlowton  at  approxi- 
mately 12  midnight  on  June  19.  causing  « 
12.2  foot  flood  crest,  the  highest  recorded  In 
62  years  of  record.  The  river  crested  at 
Roundup  on  JvUy  21.  Ploods  eroded  stream- 
banks,  deposited  debris  In  streams,  on  flood 
plains,  and  against  structures,  damaged  ir- 
rlgatlon  diversions  and  headgates,  eroded 
spillways  on  small  reservoirs,  and  removed 
protective  vegetative  cover  from  overflow 
areas. 

Recommended  Emergency  Measures— 
Streambank  stabUizatlon.  multipurpose 
dams,  diversion  dams,  clearing  and  snag- 
glng,  stream  channel  stabilization,  and 
structures  for  water  control. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Unfunded  Request  $104,000. 

Event  and  Damages—On  April  27.  a  forest 
Are  burned  over  approximately  240  acres 
In  the  Tlmberon  area  of  Otero  Coimty. 
VegeUtlon  was  destroyed  In  this  watershed 
which  is  now  highly  susceptible  to  erosion. 
An  entire  subdivision  lies  below  this  area. 

Recommended  Emergency  Measures- 
Seeding  for  revegetatlon.  smaU  erosion  con- 
trol structures,  contour  ditches  and  tree 
felling  are  needed  to  control  erosion  and 
sediment  and  debris  deposition  into  the 
lower  areas  and  streams. 


KENTtrCKT 

Unfunded  Request  $^39,000. 

Event  and  Damages — Storms  during  March 
April,  and  May  of  1975  caused  severe  flood- 
ing March  10  and  11  In  western  Kentucky 
March  28  and  29  In  south-central  Kentucky' 
and  May  17  and  23  In  eastern  Kentucky 
Slltatlon.  debris  deposits,  and  erosion  have 
caused  restrictions  in  normal  water  courses 
Several  watersheds  are  Impaired  to  the  ex- 
tent that  lives  and  property  are  In  danger 
from  future  floodwater.  erosion,  and  sedi- 
mentation. Health  hazards  are  associated 
with  the  flooding,  because  wells  and  septic 
fields  are  within  the  flood  zone. 
Recommended       Emergency      Measures 


NXW    TOaK 

Unfunded  Request  $4,621,000. 

Event  and  Damages — In  July,  rainfall  in 
amounts  of  3.4  to  4.4  Inches  In  24  hours  In 
Sullivan  County  resiUted  In  debris  and  sedi- 
ment clogged  channels.  Up  to  8.8  Inches  of 
rainfall  In  Dutchess  Coimty  resulted  In 
stream  scouring,  and  debris  and  'sediment 
deposition  In  channels  and  on  flood  plains. 
Reduced  stream  capacity,  denuded  areas 
and  raw  streambanks  allow  extensive  ero- 
sion by  subsequent  storm  events. 

Recommended  Emergency  Measures — 
Channel  debris  removal,  channel  restora- 
tion, streambank  stabilization,  and  reseed- 
lng for  revegetatlon  of  denuded  areas. 

Second  Event  and  Damages — Storm  events 
associated  with  storm  "Elolse"  In  the  period 
September  21  to  27  caused  extensive  damage 
In  12  to  15  counties.  Six  to  12  Inches  of 
rainfall  was  recorded. 

Recommended  Emergency  Measures — Sta- 
bilization of  denuded  areas  by  revegetatlon 
and  streambank  stabilization  with  log  crib- 
bing and  debris  removal. 

ORXOOIT 

Unfunded  Request  $558,000. 

Event  and  Damages — A  January  rainstorm 
and  "Chinook"  conditions  on  low-elevation 
snow  resulted  In  a  lOO-year  runoff  event 
damaging     Umatilla     Coimty.     The     Walla 
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Walla,  Umatilla,  and  John  Day  Rivers,  along 
with  their  tributaries  and  watersheds  were 
Impaired  by  the  event.  Areas  were  denuded, 
streambanks  eroded,  streambeds  scoured, 
and  streams  clogged  with  debris  and  sedi- 
ment. 

Reconunended  Emergency  Measures — 
Streambank  stabilization,  debris  removal, 
revegetatlon,  and  structure  repair. 

Second  Event  and  Damages — In  July,  high 
Intensity  storms,  4.12  inches  In  one  6-hour 
period,  following  an  extended  wet  season, 
caused  the  impairment.  Wallowa  County 
suffered  extensive  flood  damage  along  the 
Wallowa  River,  Lostlne  River.  Hurricane 
Creek.  Bear  Creek.  Whiskey  Creek,  and 
Parsnip  Creek.  In  Baker  County.  Eagle  Creek, 
and  Pine  Creek  drainages  were  bard  hit. 
Debris  deposition  and  streambank  erosion 
are  the  major  damages  of  concern. 

Recommended  Emergency  Measures — De- 
bris and  sediment  removal  from  streams, 
riprap  for  streambank  stabilization,  re- 
vegetatlon, and  structure  repair. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Unfunded  Request  $3,000,000. 

Event  and  Damages — Tropical  storm 
"Elolse"  caused  clogging  of  streams  with  de- 
bris, and  denuding  of  acres  of  vegetation  in 
the  Susquehanna  Valley  on  September  24, 
25,  and  26.  Twelve  Inches  of  rainfall  was 
recorded  in  Harrlsburg.  Twenty-seven  coun- 
ties received  damage. 

Recommended  Emergency  Measures — 
Snagging  and  clearing  streams  of  debris  tmd 
sediment  and  revegetatlon  of  eroded  and  de- 
nuded areas  for  land  stabilization. 

TENNESSEE 

Unfunded  Request  $2,430,000. 

Event  and  Damages — Heavy  rainfall  In 
March  over  much  of  the  state,  resulted  in 
streambank  sloughing,  channel  clogging  with 
sediment  and  debris,  and  channel  degrada- 
tion. Principal  damages  occurred  in  10  coun- 
ties. 

Reconunended  Emergency  Measures — 
Streambank  stabilization  and  repair,  debris 
and  sediment  removal,  drop  structures,  and 
grade  control  structures. 

Watershed  name  and  county 

Cane  Creek,  Lauderdale. 
Houser  Creek.  Obion. 
Thompson  Creek,  Weakley  and  Henry. 
Cub  Creek,  Hardeman. 
Horse-Turkey  Creek,  Hardin. 
Mud  Creek.  Hardin. 

Bear  Creek,  Haywood.  Fayette,  Hardeman. 
Porter  Creek,  Hardeman. 
Indian  Creek,  Hardeman,  Fayette. 
Wolf  River,  Payette. 
Trsice  Creek,  Hiunpbreys. 
Crow  Creek,  Franklin. 
Crow  Creek,  Little  Crow  Creek,  and  Crosses 
Creek,  Franklin. 

WASHINGTON 

Unfunded  Request  $106,000.  ' 

Event  and  Damages — Storm  event  of  July 
7.  Storm  estimated  to  be  a  300-year  event 
causing  loss  of  watershed  cover.  The  storm 
occurred  on  a  1970  burn  area  in  Mitchell 
Creek,  Johnson  Creek,  and  Oold  Creek  Water- 
sheds. 

Recommended  Emergency  Measures — Oa- 
blon  groins  for  stabilization,  snagging  and 
debris  removal,  sediment  basins,  and  revege- 
tatlon of  denuded  areas. 

WISCONSIN 

Unfunded  Request  $1,159,000. 

Event  and  Damages — ^Tornadoes,  high 
winds,  and  rainfall— 8  to  9  inches  in  one  2  to 
3-hour  period  during  August.  Another  series 
of  storms  occurred  September  10  and  11  with 
5-7  Inches  of  rainfall,  winds  and  some  ball  on 
the  same  4  county  area — ^Pipln.  Pierce,  Buf- 
talo,  and  Trempealeau. 

The  major  types  of  damages  which  oc- 
curred are :  Debris  clogged  channels,  Btr»am- 

/ 


bank  erosion,  vegetation  removal  from  erod- 
ing areas. 

Recommended  Emergency  Measures — Re- 
move debris  and  sediment  from  blocked 
watercourses,  stabilize  and  vegetate  denuded 
and  gullied  areas  and  streambanks. 

The  reason  we  have  included  these 
funds  is  that  by  the  time  we  pass  this 
bill,  it  will  be  getting  late  in  the  year, 
and  unless  these  damages  are  repaired 
or  corrected  early,  the  winter's  ice  and 
snow  greatly  increased  the  damages. 

FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

The  other  item  is  one  that  is  not  the 
easiest  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  law  to 
deal  with,  and  that  is  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  Members  will  recall  that  in 
the  original  budget  the  OflBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  recommended  to  the 
Congress  approximately  $3^2  billion  less 
than  the  witnesses  testified  would  be  re- 
quired to  fund  the  food  stamp  program 
in  fiscal  year  1976.  This  left  the  sub- 
committee, and  through  us  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  in  a  position 
where  we  either  would  be  cutting  that 
program  by  the  $3V2  billion  on  the  one 
hand,  or  else  if  we  wanted  to  provide 
the  money  which  the  Department  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  to  have,  we 
would  be  appropriating  $3 1/2  billion  over 
the  budget. 

Therefore,  we  appropriated  in  our 
regular  bill  only  for  the  flrst  7  months,  in 
line  with  the  funds  in  the  budget  request. 
OMB  finally  submitted  to  us  the  budget 
estimate  for  the  amount  they  had  failed 
to  ask  for,  but  which  they  acknowledged 
they  needed.  So  we  are  now  recommend- 
ing the  fimds  to  fund  these  programs  for 
the  period  February  1  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

We  were  told  during  our  hearings  that 
the  bill  which  had  been  recommended  to 
the  legislative  committee  by  the  admin- 
istration would  change  the  law  and  cor- 
rect the  problems  which  we  have  all 
heard  about. 

Since  on  the  one  hand  the  Department 
and  the  OMB  called  for  a  change  in  the 
law  to  correct  these  things,  I  got  the 
statutes  and  read  them.  In  this  connec- 
tion, section  5(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  eligibility  standards 
and  specifically  provides: 

•  •  *  participation  In  the  food  stamp 
program  shall  be  limited  to  those  households 
whose  income  and  other  financial  resources 
are  determined  to  be  substantial  limiting 
factors  in  permitting  them  to  purchase  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

Section  10(e)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary must  approve  State  plans  and 
specifies : 

The  State  agency  of  each  State  deslrlQg^to 
participate  In  the  food  stamp  program  shall 
submit  for  approval  a  plan  of  operation 
specifying  the  manner  in  which  such  program 
will  be  conducted  within  the  State  •   •   • 

And  section  10(f)  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  withhold  funds: 

If  the  .  Secretary  determines  that  In  the 
administration  of  the  program  there  is  a  fail- 
ure by  a  State  agency  to  comply  substantially 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  with  the 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or 
with  the  State  plan  of  operation,  he  shall 
Inform  such  State  agency  of  such  failure  and 


shall  allow  the  State  agency  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  the  correction  of  such 
failure.  Upon  the  expiration  of  such  period, 
the  Secretary  shall  direct  that  there  be  no 
further  issuance  of  coupons  in  the  political 
subdivisions  where  such  failure  has  occurred 
until  such  time  as  satisfactory  corrective 
action  has  been  taken. 

Section  11  authorizes  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  retail  stores  and  wholesale  con- 
cerns under  the  following  conditions: 

Any  approved  retail  food  store  or  wholesale 
food  concern  may  be  disqualified  from  fur- 
ther participation  in  the  food  stamp  program 
on  a  finding,  made  as  specified  in  the  regula- 
tions that  such  store  or  concern  has  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such 
disqualification  shall  be  for  such  period  of 
time  as  may  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  action  of  disqualification  shall  be  subject 
to  review  as  provided  in  section  13  of  this 
Act. 

In  addition,  other  sections  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act,  as  amended,  deal  with  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  establish 
terms  and  conditions  for  participation  in 
the  program. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  apparent  that 
most  of  the  abuses  of  the  program,  which 
have  been  so  widely  reported,  are  subject 
to  action  by  the  Department.  Some  of- 
ficials estimate  that  close  to  1  out  of 
every  5  food  stamp  dollars  are  used  im- 
properly. Improper  issuance,  lax  regula- 
tions, fraud,  blackmarketing,  and  loose 
eligibility  standards  may  be  costing  $1 
billion  per  year. 

For  example,  testimony  before  the 
committee  revealed  that  under  existing 
regulations  an  individual  could  own  a 
$100,000  home  and  a  new  luxury  auto- 
mobile, but  as  long  as  he  was  unemployed 
and  had  less  than  $1,500  in  the  bank  he 
could  get  food  stamps;  two  airline  pilots 
with  income  in  the  $50,000  per  year 
bracket  drew  food  stamps  during  an  air- 
line strike;  and  it  was  reported  that  in 
some  States  a  food  stamp  caseworker 
must  complete  as  many  as  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent forms  in  order  to  certify  an  ap- 
plicant eligible  under  existing  regulation. 
These  and  similar  cases  could  be  pre- 
vented by  a  change  in  regulations. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  food 
stamps  are  widely  used  to  purchase 
liquor,  cigarettes,  hard  drugs,  or  make 
Installment  payments  on  television  sets 
and  other  major  items.  This  would  be 
greatly  reduced  through  the  counter- 
signing procedure. 

With  regard  to  the  complaints  of  Is- 
suance of  food  stamps  to  students  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  act,  the  com- 
mittee calls  attention  to  the  following 
provision  contained  in  the  Appropriation 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1976: 

Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976 
to  make  food  stamps  avaUable  to  any  house- 
hold, to  the  extent  that  the  entitlement 
otherwise  available  to  such  household  is  at- 
tributable to  an  individual  who:  (1)  has 
reached  his  eighteenth  birthday:  (11)  Is  en- 
rolled in  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion; and  (Ul)  is  properly  claimed  as  a 
dependent  child  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses by  a  taxpayer  who  Is  not  a  member  of 
an  eligible  household. 

In  this  case  all  that  Is  needed  is  for 
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the  Department  and  others  to  enforce 
the  law. 

It  becomes  evident  that  at  least  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  could  be  saved  If  the 
Department  would  change  the  regula- 
tions and  enforce  them.  For  the  purpose 
of  enforcement,  the  committee  author- 
ized for  the  fiscal  year  the  transfer  of 
an  addltlon&l  $6,094,000  to  the  Inspector 
General.  This  Is  In  addition  to  other 
enforcement  activities. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  the  language 
which  we  recommended  In  the  confer- 
ence report  (94-528)  on  the  fiscal  year 
1976  bill  which  appropriated  fimds  for 
the  food  stamp  program  for  the  first  7 
months  of  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the 
transition  period: 

FOOD    STAMP     PROGRAM 

The  conferees  are  extremely  concerned 
about  the  Increasing  reports  of  wide- 
spread irregularities  and  abuses  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  resulting  in  greatly 
Increased  costs.  Unless  this  situation  is 
corrected  It  could  jeopardize  the  pro- 
gram. This  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen 
since  food  assistance  to  the  truly  needy 
is  an  accepted  responsibility.  Numerous 
suggestions  have  been  made  in  years  past 
In  an  effort  to  more  properly  supervise 
handling  of  the  program. 

Under  current  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  recipient, 
upon  receipt  of  the  coupons,  must  sign 
his  name  on  the  inside  cover  of  the  cou- 
pon book.  Such  a  procedure  aids  in  the 
recovery  of  lost  or  stolen  coupons,  and 
the  Department  should  do  everything 
possible  to  see  that  this  regulation  is 
faithfully  complied  with  at  the  local  wel- 
fare or  other  issuing  oflBces. 

Tills  regulation  does  not  protect  the 
program,  however,  from  various  abuses 
such  as  black  marketing,  theft,  and  other 
Improper  uses.  The  conferees  are  of  the 
opinion  that  many  of  these  problems 
could  be  solved  by  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  regulation  requiring  recipients  to 
countersign  each  coupon  at  the  time  of 
surrender  for  goods  purchased  in  the 
presence  of  a  responsible  employee,  of 
the  establishment  where  food  is  pur- 
chased with  such  coupons,  and  such  em- 
ployee should  initial  such  stamps  as  being 
signed  in  his  or  her  presence. 

This  should  be  no  more  work  for  the 
local  store  than  someone  cashing  a  per- 
sonal check,  and  there  should  be  no  addi- 
tional administrative  cost  to  the  local  or 
Ptederal  Government.  If  properly  en- 
forced, such  a  requirement  would  help  to 
prevent  the  black  market  and  related 
abuses  which  appear  to  exist.  It  would 
make  lost  or  stolen  coupons  more  difQcult 
to  use  and  would  aid  in  prosecution  since 
forgery  would  be  Involved  and  appropri- 
ate penalties  could  be  established  for  use 
or  acceptance  without  following  in  full 
the  regulations. 

Therefore,  the  conferees  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  the  Department  adopt 
some  such  regulation  to  provide  added 
protection  for  both  the  legitimate  re- 
cipient and  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Department  is  also  requested  to  con- 
sult with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  on  this  proposal  and  other 
means  of  tightening-up  the  administra- 
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tlon  of  the  program  so  as  to  preserve  it 
for  those  who  have  a  real  need  for  such 
assistance. 

These  and  other  suggested  changes 
must  be  made  in  the  re«iUations  immedi- 
ately if  the  program  is  to  be  prepared  for 
the  legitimate  recipient.  The  committee 
has  earmarked  $100,000  of  the  fiscal  year 
1976  appropriation  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  revising  program  regulations  so 
as  to  minimize  existing  misuse  and  un- 
warranted expenditures.  The  Depart- 
ment has  indicated  its  willingness  to  try 
to  bring  the  abuses  in  this  program  un- 
der control.  The  Department  can  and 
should  immediately  start  to  revise  their 
procedures  to  bring  them  in  line  with 
the  law.  Since  approximately  3  months 
remain  before  these  funds  are  needed 
■  the  Department  should  have  in  full  force 
and  effect  such  changes  and  revisions  as 
are  necessary  on  or  before  February  1, 
1976.  In  view  of  this,  the  $1,750,000,000 
recommended  by  the  committee,  together 
with  carryover  funds,  should  provide  for 
the  program  level  contemplated  by  the 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Available 
also  is  the  $3,453,000,000  appropriated  by 
Public  Law  94-122  for  the  period  June  30, 
1975,  to  January  30,  1976,  and  approxi- 
mately $586,000,000  in  unobligated  fimds 
carried  over  from  fisqal  year  1975.  Testi- 
mony before  the  committee  revealed  that 
the  administration's  request  was  over- 
stated due  to  the  recent  decline  in  pro- 
gram participation,  because  of  improve- 
ments in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  availability  of 
carryover  1975  funds  which  were  not 
anticipated  at  the  time  the  request  was 
prepared.  Therefore,  we  are  able  to  rec- 
ommend a  reduction  in  the  fiscal  year 
1976  request  of  $1,387,095,000. 

With  the  new  regiilations,  the  $1,039,- 
117,000  previously  appropriated  for  the 
transition  period,  plus  carryover  funds, 
should  be  adequate.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
recommend  the  appropriation  of  any 
additional  funds  for  the  transition  period 
at  this  time.  Should  a  need  develop,  the 
matter  could  be  dealt  with  in  subsequent 
appropriation  bills. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  repeat  again 
that  we  did  not  change  the  law.  We  did 
not  write  our  recommendations  in  the 
law.  In  the  absence  of  the  suggestion  by 
the  Department  we  suggest  this  as  a 
measure  to  bring  this  program  imder 
control. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  cited  the  provisions  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act,  reading  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  as  some  encouragement  to 
us  that  things  may  be  diflerent  in  the 
future.  In  other  words,  the  gentleman  is 
calling  upon  the  executive  branch  to  be 
more  vigilant  in  enforcing  the  terms  set 
out  in  the  basic  act. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct  and 
the  first  step  toward  that  would  be  to 
change  the  regulations. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  We  would  about  have 
to  change  the  law.  How  can  we  get  the 
ac  nunistration  to  change  the  regulations 


when  It  has  seen  fit,  over  a  number  of 
years  to  give  or  to  effect  the  present  set 
of  regulations?  There  is  a  directive  to 
them. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  the  first  place  let 
me  say  that  Mr.  Heckman,  who  is  the 
Director  of  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice, agreed  in  our  hearings  to  carry  out 
the  suggestion  that  we  made. 

Also,  I  do  not  know  if  we  can  pass  a 
law  making  the  executive  do  what  the 
law  already  requires;  but  we  can  point 
out  what  the  law  requires.  I  have  not 
heard  anybody  on  the  floor  say  they 
realized  what  the  law  requiies.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  correct  these  problems  by 
changing  the  regulations. 

When  I  faced  the  Department  with 
the  law  during  the  hearings,  they  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  the  authority 
under  the  law  to  clean  up  the  program 
If  we  passed  aU  the  laws  in  the  worid  f 
do  not  know  that  we  could  make  them 
enforce  them.  However,  we  have  had  an 
assurance  by  the  Director  that  he  wiU 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  committee 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  One  possibility  would 
be  to  provide  by  law,  or  by  limitation  on 
this  appropriation  bill,  that  only  house- 
holds that  meet  the  standards  or  faU 
belpw  the  poverty  level  standard  as  de- 
termined by  OMB  Tyould  qualify.  That 
would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  clear 
and  straightforward  and  prudent  and 
compassionate  way  to  bring  this  under 
control. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is  kind 
enough  to  call  my  attention  to  a  pro- 
posed amendment  along  this  line  where 
a  fixed  annual  income  level  cutoff  Is 
provided.  But  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  as  a  result  of  our  hear- 
ings and  our  actions  on  this  bill  we  have 
saved  $2,175,978,000.  My  immediate  re- 
action is  that  the  amendment  looks  fine 
and  it  might  be  fine. 

However,  the  amendment  could  jeop- 
ardize the  savings  we  have  made  by  de- 
laying the  implementation  of  the  changes 
we  suggested  to  the  Department 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  will  read 
the  law  again.  The  law  is  much  tighter 
than  I  had  realized. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

-K*^*^*?**'*"^  ^  **»»  ^o«J  Stamp  Program  ' 
ahall  be  limited  to  those  households  whose 
income  and  total  financial  resources  are  de- 
fn"^^.*!?  ^  substantial  limiting  factors 

H„„^r°^i^^  ^'^^'^  ^  purchase   a   nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet. 

The  level  set  by  the  amendment  might 
be  much  higher  than  would  be  permitted 
under  the  existing  law 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  advantage  of  the 
proposal  I  have  made  is  that  the  poverty 
level  is  a  precise  number  of  dollars  as 
determined  periodically  by  OMB 
,^^-  WHriT^N.  I  just  read  the  law  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  That  is  the 
law  There  is  nothing  in  there  that  says 
that  to  be  eligible  one  must  be  poverty 
stricken.  It  says  that  one's  financial  sit- 
uation must  be  such  as  to  endanger  one's 
ability  to  l^ave  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet.  It  does  not  say  anything  about 
poverty  levels  that  might  be  created 
eiUier  by  HEW,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
or  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  simple  fact  Is  that 
under  the  language  of  the  basic  act  which 
the  gentleman  just  read,  the  cost  of  this 
program  went  up  28  percent  in  the  last 
year,  62  percent  the  year  before  and  31 
percent  the  year  before  that.  Is  there  any 
end  to  the  total  number  of  dollars  that 
may  be  reserved  by  this  program  under 
that  very  general,  high  soxmding,  loose 
language? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  I  do  not  know, 
except  that  our  subcommittee,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, is  aware  of  these  problems  and  has 
moved  to  control  them.  In  our  report  we 
tried  to  enumerate  a  few  of  those  prob- 
lems and  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
problems  the  gentleman  is  pointing  out. 
One  way  to  correct  these  problems  Is  to 
call  on  the  Department  to  do  it  and  show 
them  that  they  have  the  authority  to  do 
it  and  withhold  the  money  until  they 
do  it.  We  do  all  those  things  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  imder  this  bill  they 
are  recommending  that  the  recipient 
sign  for  the  money  or  the  stamp  that  he 
gets?  

Mr,  WHITTEN.  The  regulations  as 
they  presently  exist,  as  I  imderstand 
them,  require  the  recipient  to  sign  the 
book  when  he  gets  it.  We  are  recommend- 
ing that  he  also  sign  the  coupon  when 
he  spends  it. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  When  he  uses  It? 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  To  purchase  some- 
thing. It  means  that  we  require  his  sig- 
nature the  same  as  we  woiUd  with  a  per- 
sonal check. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Does  this  eliminate  the 
person  that  is  not  supposed  to  be  getting 
it?  This  is  where  the  fraud  is  and  where, 
apparently,  the  waste  is.  This  does  not 
eliminate  the  people  who  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  recipients. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  law  does,  but  how 
the  gentleman  smd  I  can  enforce  the  law, 
I  do  not  know.  We  are  doing  the  "best  we 
can.  Laws  are  not  self -enforcing,  but  we 
have  put  our  finger  where  the  trouble  Is, 
and  that  Is  the  Department's  failure  to 
have  proper  regulations.  To  get  to  what 
the  Department  says  Is  the  trouble,  we 
provided  $6  million  to  the  Office  of  In- 
vestigation in  the  Department  to  carry 
out  the  law. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  Is  the  best  we 
can  do. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  Is 
conducting  a  thorough  review  of  the  en- 
tire food  stamp  program  under  a  special 
budget  item  provided  by  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  for  that 
purpose. 

The  other  body  has  already  begun 
hearings  on  legislation  alterhig  the  pres- 


ent food  stamp  program,  and  they  are 
expected  very  possibly  to  report  legisla- 
tion to  the  Senate  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  I  anticipate  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultiu-e  will  be  having 
pubUc  hearings  and  will  be  considering 
the  various  proposals  regarding  the  food 
stamp  program  early  next  year. 

So  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  would  not  attempt  in  this  appropria- 
tions process  to  do  piecemeal,  partial 
consideration  of  changes  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  I  am  speaking  not  now 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  on  this 
bill,  but  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  a  litUe  later  in  reference  to  a 
sharp  cutoff  of  aggregate  income.  Sharp 
cutoffs  of  aggregate  income  create  a 
technical  problem  that  I  think  we  ought 
to  consider.  If,  for  example,  we  have  a 
poverty  cutoff  for  a  family  of  four  at 
whatever  the  poverty  figure  is  deter- 
mined to  be  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, we  have  a  major  work  disincen- 
tive. Many  of  the  people  who  are  receiv- 
ing food  stamps  are  the  so-called  work- 
ing poor,  and  if  that  cutoff  is  sharp,  at 
some  point  of  aggregate  Income  we  cre- 
ate a  disincentive  for  that  person  to  up- 
grade his  job  or  accept  a  better  job  or 
utilize  training  that  will  give  him  a  bet- 
ter income.  The  cutoff  should  be  gradual, 
so  that  there  is  not  an  immediate  disin- 
centive to  accepting  work  or -a  better  job 
or  better  training  program.  This  is 
known  technically  by  the  technicians  as 
creating  a  notch,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
problems  that  should  be  considered  in 
food  stamps  reform.  Studies  are  under- 
way. The  other  body  is  moving  already 
for  consideration.  There  are  other  bills 
that  have  been  sponsored  or  cosponsored 
by  many  Members  of  this  House,  and  it 
is  my  /firm  belief  that  legislation  will  be 
passed  in  this  Congress  that  will  affect 
the  character  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. But  if  we  start  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  through  limitations  of  ap- 
propriations to  try  to  pick  out  one  fea- 
ture or  another  that  is  controversial,  it 
will  work  against  an  orderly,  effective  re- 
form in  the  food  stamp  program,  and  I 
hope  the  committee  will  not  approve  of 
that.        

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentieman  from  Washington, 
that  Is  the  reason  the  subcommittee  was 
very  careful  to  limit  itself  to  answers 
within  existing  law,  hi  an  effort  to  get 
regulations  properly  promulgated  to 
handle  the  matter  until  such  time  as  the 
committee  develops  a  new  law.  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleague  in  saying  that, 
after  havhig  studied  the  language  of  the 
present  act,  the  amendment  I  saw  could 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number 
of  people  who  might  participate.  The 
amendment  would  cost  more  money  since 
It  would  delay  the  Department  in  chang- 
ing their  regulations  as  we  have  told 
them.  I  would  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment win  not  be  offered.  Let  us  see  if 
our  approach  does  not  work  and  then 
deal  with  It  properly  when  we  get  to  the 
legislative  committee  that  has  that  ju- 
risdiction and  that  responsibility.  But  I 
do  say  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  improvement 
can  be  made  if  they  carry  out  the  exist- 
ing law. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chahinan.  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinols. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding.  On  that  pxjint  I  would  as- 
sume the  gentleman  would  agree  with 
me  that  the  language  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act,  as  now  written.  Is  plain  enough, 
so  that  If  the  Department  saw  fit  to  do 
so  It  could  arbitrarily  establish  the  pov- 
erty level  as  the  cutoff,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  When  we  get  to  hiter- 
preting  the  language,  we  have  courts  to 
do  that.  The  language  is  very  plain  to 
me  in  its  terms. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson). 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
agree  completely  with  the  remarks  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
made,  and  we  agree  with  his  summary 
of  the  effect  of  the  bill  and  its  cost. 

Of  the  two  items  that  are  under  con- 
sideration, one,  a  minor  one,  in  terms  of 
spending  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, has  been  explained  as  going  to  11 
different  States.  That  is  an  item  that  was 
not  in  the  original  OMB  request.  Most 
of  that  money,  incidentally,  is  going  to 
those  States  Uiat  had  suffered  the  brunt 
of  the  damage  of  Hurricane  Eloise. 

With  regard  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, there  is  some  very  interesting 
arithmetic  that  I  think  perhaps  we  might 
look  at  briefiy.  Included  in  this  supple- 
mental we  now  have,  in  terms  of  amounts 
that  have  been  formally  requested  as  re- 
quired on  a  further  food  stamp  program 
for  this  year,  a  total  of  $7,176  million. 
The  amounts  that  would  be  available  for 
the  food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  Including  the  $1,750  million  in  this 
supplemental  and  the  $586  million 
carryover,  would  total  $5,789  million. 

So  it  would  appear  on  the  face  of  these 
figures  that  a  cut  of  $1,387  million  has 
been  made  in  what  has  been  requested 
and  what  has  been,  determined  as  neces- 
sary by  USDA.  It  appears  that  the  total 
amount  available  is  less  than  the  total 
amount  required  in  that  we  have  $7,176 
million  requested  as  required  and  a  total 
of  $5,789  million  as  recommended  for 
appropriation,  and  this  results  in  an  ap- 
parent shortfall  of  $1,387  million. 

However,  during  hearings  with  respect 
to  this  suppl«nental  on  October  29, 1975, 
in  volume  1,  page  330,  Mr.  Hekman,  di- 
rector of  the  program,  in  answer  to  a 
question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  ,  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  am  really  encouraged  that  either  the 
program  we  have  outlined  or  one  very  close 
to  It  wUl  be  enacted — 

He  is  referring  there  to  new  legislation 
and  the  better  enforcement  of  present 
legislation — 

then  the  kind  of  money  you  and  Mr.  Pass- 
man are  talking  about  would  do  it. 

I  am  here  to  say  the  program  the  way  we 
have  presented  It  would  cut  $1.1  blUlon  from 
the  program.  Our  estimate  Is  $6.9  bUlion.  So 
It  would  be  that  much  less.  I  would  also  like 
to  make  the  point.  Mr.  Natcher,  not  only 
would  It  be  less  money,  1  am  convinced  It 
would  be  a  better  program. 

Therefore,  to  return  to  our  arithmetic. 
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a  comparison  of  current  requirements, 
based  on  what  Mr.  Hekman  told  us,  is 
$5.9  billion  under  the  considerations  that 
he  recited  in  order  to  properly  finance 
the  food  stamp  program  as  against  the 
$5,789  million  we  are  providing. 

So  if  there  is  no  additional  tightening 
up  anyplace,  we  will  have  a  shortfall  of 
fill  million,  which  is  only  1.8  percent  of 
current  program  estimates  and  we  have 
plenty  of  time  between  now  and  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  take  care  of  that. 

Beyond  that,  as  recited  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  we  have  not  taken 
any  cognizance  of  the  request  for  the 
transition  period  because  we  do  not 
know  what  legislation  is  going  to  pass 
the  House  between  now  and  then — hope- 
fully, there  will  be  some — plus  the  fact 
that  we  anticipate  a  decline  in  unem- 
ployment and  an  improvement  in  the 
economy. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  language  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  which  under- 
scores the  urgent  need  to  get  control  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  They  have  suc- 
cinctly and  eloquently  put  their  fingers 
oa  a  number  of  problems  that  plague 
this  escalating  program. 

Of  particular  importance,  I  think,  is 
the  suggestion  that  countersigned  food 
stamp  warrants  be  instituted  to  ciu-b 
fraud  and  blackmarket  activity  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  Through  adminis- 
trative mechanisms  such  as  this  we  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  this  pro- 
gram under  control. 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture moves  expeditiously  on  this  and 
other  administrative  mechanisms  that 
he  promised  to  complete  when  the  ad- 
ministration bill  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  other  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House  have  noted,  however,  we  must 
assume  some  responsibility  for  the  cur- 
rent state  of  affairs  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  E^^ery  time  th;at  the  adminis- 
tration has  endeavored  to  grapple  with 
specific  elements  of  the  program  that 
are  contributing  to  the  problem,  the  Con- 
gress has  rejected  their  efforts.  It  may 
be  that  the  individual  efforts,  in  isola- 
tion, have  not  been  the  best  approach. 
That  is  why  many  of  us.  together  with 
the  administration,  have  formulated  and 
Introduced  the  Michel  food  stamp  re- 
form bill,  which  attempts  to  view  all  of 
the  many  eligibility  and  bonus  value  fac- 
tors as  a  complete  package.  The  USDA 
Itself  says  it  is  a  crying  need  and  recites 
how  much  such  legislation  can  save.  On 
that  basis,  assuming  the  passage  of  the 
perfecting  legislation,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  recommended  the 
reduction  which  I  have  discussed  in  the 
requested  amount. 

There  is  no  question  that  niunerous 
steps  can  be  taken  administratively  to 
deal  with  the  loopholes  and  problem 
areas  In  the  food  stamp  program.  I  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  moves 
decisively  to  do  as  much  of  this  as  he 
can,  and  the  committee  is  earmarking 
$100,000  for  that  purpose;  but  I  also  hope 
that  we  in  the  Congress  will  not  only  urge 
and  encourage  such  efforts,  but  also  en- 
act those  legislative  changes  that  are 


necessary  to  make  certain  that  that  aid 
is  going,  in  the  proper  amounts,  only  to 
those  persons  who  require  it. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  remarks 
concerning  such  legislation  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  am  certainly  pleased  to  hear 
the  recitation  of  progress  in  this  respect. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood),  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor— Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  La- 
bor-HEW  chapter  totals  $5.7  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  We  are  over  the  budget 
request  by  $283,848,000.  In  addition,  the 
bill  includes  authority  to  expend  $364.1 
million  from  imemployment  trust  funds. 
We  also  provide  $115,756,000  to  cover 
these  programs  during  the  3-month 
transition  period,  between  1976  and  the 
new  fiscal  year  beginning  in  1977. 

The  largest  single  item  is  the  $5  billion 
under  the  Department  of  Labor  for  ad- 
vance payments  to  the  unemployment 
trust  fund.  As  you  know,  this  is  the  fund 
used  for  paying  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  to  eligible  individuals.  We 
are  providing  the  full  amount  requested 
in  the  budget  because  we  want  to  be  sm-e 
that  States  have  enough  money  to  pay 
these  benefits.  The  unemplojonent  situ- 
ation has  not  improved  and  some  States 
will  run  out  of  money  in  the  next  several 
months. 

Also  related  to  the  current  unemploy- 
ment situation  is  authority  to  use  $364.1 
million  in  trust  funds  for  increased  ad- 
ministrative costs  in  State  employment 
offices.  Most  of  us  recognized  that  the 
original  budget  request  for  1976  was  too 
low  because  it  was  based  on  more  opti- 
mistic economic  projections.  It  is  quite 
clear  now  that  additional  staffing  is  re- 
quired to  handle  the  unemployment 
claims  workload.  With  the  amount  rec- 
ommended in  the  bUl,  about  25,600  man- 
years  could  be  supported  in  local  employ- 
ment offices. 

Another  big  item  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  $97.1  million  for  benefit  pay- 
ments under  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act.  Mandatory  cost  of 
living  adjustments  and  increased  claims 
are  the  main  reasons  for  needing  addi- 
tional funds. 

Other  supplemental  fimds  for  the 
Labor  Department  relate  to  administra- 
tive costs  for  the  pension  reform  law  and 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Turning  to  the  HEW  ijart  of  the  sup- 
plemental bill,  we  are  recommending 
$610.4  million,  an  increase  of  about  $283 
million  over  the  budget  request.  Nearly 
all  of  this  relates  to  programs  deferred  in 
the  regular  Labor-HEW  bill  because 
there  was  no  authorization.  Several  au- 
thorization bills  have  since  been  enacted 
and  it  is  now  possible  to  consider  appro- 
priations for  these  programs.  So,  these 
HEW  items  are  not  supplementals  in  the 
usual  sense.  They  are  really  annual  ap- 
propriations. 

The  bill  provides  $570  million  for  a 
variety  of  programs  authorized  by  the 
Health  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  As  you  re- 
call, this  act  was  passed  over  the  Presi- 


dent's veto  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
both  House  and  Senate.  The  budget  prac- 
tically ignored  the  congressional  action 
on  the  authorization  bUl.  Community 
health  services  and  nurse  training  were 
proposed  to  be  cut  back  or  terminated 
For  many  of  the  mental  health  service 
programs  there  was  not  even  a  budget 
request.  We  found  this  unacceptable  and 
added  $280  million  over  the  budget 
request. 

I  will  quickly  run  through  the  recom- 
mendations for  the  health  programs— 
$196.6  million  for  community  health  cen- 
ters. This  Is  the  same  amount  as  last 
year  but  $41.5  nxjUlion  over  the  budget; 
$90  million  for  comprehensive  health 
grants  to  States.  There  was  nothing  re- 
quested in  the  budget.  We  are  maintain- 
ing support  for  State  health  agencies; 
$100.6  million  for  family  planning  serv- 
ices. The  budget  proposed  a  cut  of  $21 
million  from  last  year.  We  restored  the 
cut;  $23.7  million  for  migrant  health 
services.  Again  the  budget  proposed  a 
reduction  but  we  recommend  the  same 
as  last  year;  $15  million  for  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps.  This  is  $7.9  mil- 
lion over  last  year  to  support  additional 
corps  personnel.  This  has  been  a  very 
successful  program  and  many  commimi- 
ties  want  to  participate  in  It. 

Three  million  dollars  for  home  health 
services.  This  is  a  new  program  and  we 
think  It  will  eventually  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  nursing  home  care;  $3  million 
for  hemophilia  programs.  This  is  an- 
other new  program  and  is  aimed  at  doing 
something  about  the  40.000  severe  cases 
of  hemophilia  in  the  coimtry  today;  $10.4 
million  for  rat  control  projects.  Rats  are 
still  a  problem  and  local  communities 
need  help  in  developing  effective  rat  con- 
trol programs;  $50.5  milliori  for  com- 
munity mental  health.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  budget  for  these  pro- 
grams. We  provided  funds  for  planning, 
initial  operations,  expansion,  consulta- 
tion and  education  services  related  to 
community  mental  health  centers.  There 
is  funding  for  financial  distress  grants  to 
assist  those  centers  which  have  not  be- 
come self-supporting.  Also  Included  Is  $2 
million  to  Initiate  a  new  program  for  pre- 
vention and  control  of  rape;  $77  million 
for  nurse  training  programs.  We  are  over 
the  budget  by  $59  million  mainly  be- 
cause there  was  no  request  for  capita- 
tion grants  to  nursing  schools.  These 
schools  have  expanded  their  enrollment 
and  are  counting  on  this  support. 

There  are  several  other  items  that  I 
should  mention.  One  concerns  programs 
for  the  developmentally  disabled.  The 
authorization  was  passed  just  a  month 
ago  and  we  have  included  $37,125,000  in 
the  bill  for  these  programs.  By  the  way, 
there  is  $18.5  million  in  the  regular 
Labor-HEW  bill  for  this  purpose.  We 
do  not  want  to  forget  about  that  now 
that  we  have  a  brand  new  law. 

We  also  added  funds  to  support  30 
additional  Investigators  in  HEW  to  help 
them  do  something  about  all  these  cases 
of  fraud  and  misuse  of  funds  that  we 
have  been  hearing  about. 

That  wraps  It  up  for  the  Labor-HEW 
items  in  the  bill.  It  is  quite  a  list,  but 
that  Is  not  unusual  for  us.  I  am  sure  we 
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will  have  more  supplemental  budget  re- 
quests coming  up  in  January. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  long 
as  the  gentleman  has  started  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  nursing  training, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  few 
questions. 

But,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood).  I  think  we  have  brought  out  a 
good  supplemental  bill  as  far  as  HEW- 
Labor  is  concerned.  And  in  the  interests 
of  clarification,  I  would  like  to  know  if 
the  understanding  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  my  understand- 
ing coincide  as  to  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations available  for  new  niurslng 
student  loans.  I  see  student  loan  appro- 
priations in  the  Labor-HEW  bill,  also 
here  in  the  supplemental;  however,  the 
language  is  not  clear,  and  I  wonder  if 
we  could  clarify  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
to  the  imderstanding  concerning  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  new  nurs- 
ing student  loans? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
is  a  member  of  the  committee  and  a 
very  helpful  one,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  that  I  consider  the  niu-sing  stu- 
dent loans  a  very  important  program, 
and  our  committee  included  $9,000,000 
for  the  student  nursing  loan  program 
in  the  regular  Labor-HEW  bill.  Then  the 
matter  went  over  to  the  other  body  and 
the  other  body  added  $6,000,000  more 
for  the  nursing  student  loans. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  this  Sen- 
ate increase  will  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional 7,500  nursing  loans. 

I  also  can  state  that  the  House  con- 
ferees have  accepted  the  Senate  increase. 
Therefore  as  things  now  stand,  we  will 
have  a  total  of  $15,000,000  In  appropri- 
ated funds  available  for  the  nursing  stu- 
dent loans. 

Further,  let  me  point  out.  ha  addition 
to  the  appropriated  funds  for  the  nurs- 
ing student  loans  that  there  Is  another 
$6,000,000  available  from  nursing  Joan 
collections.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
7,000  new  loans  will  be  awarded  from 
these  repayment  funds.  So  that  we  have 
the  total  now  of  $21,000,000  available  for 
nursing  student  loans.  That  is  the  $15.- 
000,000  that  I  mentioned  in  the  regular 
Labor-HEW  biU  plus  the  $6,000,000  In  the 
nursing  student  loan  collection  fund.  It 
appears  there  will  be  about  10  or  12  mil- 
lion dollars  available  for  new  loans. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  answer  justifies  my 
request  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee who  has  always  said  that  he 
never  tiu-ns  his  back  to  a  nurse,  having 
married  one.  I  could  not  agree  more. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  said  that  many  times.  Believe  me,  I 
learned  that  the  hard  way. 

Mr.    MITCHELL    of    Maryland.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  terms  of  funds  for  the  un- 
employment trust  fund,  does  that  repre- 
sent borrowings  by  the  States? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  unemplojonent 
funds? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Yes. 
They  are  borrowings? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Under 
what  conditions  must  those  borrowed 
funds  be  repaid? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  conditions  are  estab- 
lished in  the  basic  law. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  The 
point  I  was  trying  to  make,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  that  I  read  that  some  States 
were  borrowing  Federal  funds  in  order" 
to  meet  their  needs,  and  those  borrow- 
ings had  to  be  repaid  within  a  3-year 
period. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Normally,  they  must  be 
repaid  within  2  years,  but  the  law  was 
recently  changed  to  waive  that  require- 
ment for  calendar  years  1975,  1976,  and 
1977. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  All 
right.  Could  the  Chairman  tell  me  how 
many  States  are  presently  involved  in 
borrowing?  Is  it  as  many  as  25  States? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Ten  States  have  bor- 
rowed to  date  and  as  many  as  18  more 
States  may  have  to  borrow  by  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  see. 
Then  this  would  be  refiectlve,  of  course, 
of  the  extent  and  depth  of  imemploy- 
ment in  this  country? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  have 
one  last  question.  Given  the  present 
economic  trends,  can  we  anticipate  that 
the  States,  burdened  as  they  are.  would 
be  able  to  pay  back  these  funds  within 
the  3 -year  time  limitation? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Is  the 
Chairman  considering  any  possibility  of 
altering  that  3-year  period? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  would  be  a  matter 
for  consideration  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  Chairman  very  much. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
this  year  when  we  passed  Public  Law  94- 
63,  this  Congress  went  on  record  as  dedi- 
cating itself  to  improving  the  quality  of 
the  health  services  available  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

When  this  House  considered  provisions 
of  that  law  relating  to  health  revenue 
sharing,  I  rose  to  call  attention  to  a 
provision  of  the  bill  relating  to  family 
planning  programs.  I  pointed  out  that 
our  distinguished  colleagues  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, in  drafting  the  legislation,  had 
specified  that  "family  planning  projects — 
should — offer  a  broad  range  of  acceptable 
and  effective  family  planning  methods — 
including  natural  family  methods."  At 


the  time.  I  was  assured  by  Congressman 
Rogers,  the  fioor  manager  of  the  bill, 
that  the  intent  of  this  language  was  to 
insure  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  continue  to  de- 
velop programs  which  provide  the  edu- 
cation and  training  needed  by  fsunily 
planning  program  personnel  and  which 
enable  them  to  understand  not  only  the 
methods  of  natural  family  planning  but 
also  the  type  of  outreach  and  patient 
communication  programs  needed  to 
reach  users  of  these  methods. 

I  am  ple£ised  to  see  that  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  particularly  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  also  recognize  this  need  for 
continuing  education. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
appropriation  of  $100,615,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  State  and  local  health 
agencies,  universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  entities  in  providing 
comprehensive  family  planning  services 
to  more  than  2.2  million  people.  I  feel  it 
is  very  important  that  the  committee  has 
emphasized  that  there  is  a  broad  range 
of  acceptable  and  effective  family  plan- 
ning method,  including  natural  family 
planning. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Federal 
family  planning  effort  is  to  insure  that 
it  serves  not  only  the  poorest  individuals 
but  all  people  who  for  economic  or  other 
reasons  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
services  they  need.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
past,  the  desire  of  many  people  for  a  non- 
chemical  or  nonmechanical  method  of 
family  planning  was  frustrated  by  the 
lack  of  funding  for  those  agencies  which 
provide  these  methodologies.  The  intent 
of  legislation  establishing  family  plan- 
ning programs  has  been  that  every  in- 
dividual have  free  access  to  those  meth- 
ods which  they  voluntarily  select,  wheth- 
er they  be  artificial  or  natural.  That 
those  who  opt  to  use  the  natural  methods 
should  not  have  access  to  medically 
supervised  programs  offering  the  various 
natural  methods  would  seem  to  be  con- 
trary to  this  intent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  natural  methods 
have  been  much  improved  and  have  been 
medically  and  scientifically  validated  as 
to  their  success  when  taught  by  qualified 
instructors  under  medical  supervision. 
In  this  day,  when  more  and  more  of  our 
people  opt  for  ways  of  living  which  free 
them  from  harmful  chemicals  or  me- 
chanical manipulation  of  their  physio- 
logic systems,  it  seems  only  right  that 
they  have  free  access  to  family  planning 
systems  which  assist  them  to  live  in  this 
chosen  way. 

Natural  family  planning  programs 
face  problems  which  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent than  those  of  the  contraceptive 
clinics.  While  they  would  be  guided  by 
the  medical  directives  of  DHEW,  they 
have  other  components  which  are  educa- 
tional and  supportive  in  nature,  for 
which  special  training  for  teachers  is 
necessary.  This  special  training  is  needed 
to  equip  individuals  to  train  women,  and 
men,  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
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physiological  functions  of  their  own 
bodies. 

'  When  one  looks  at  the  problems  ex- 
pressed by  some  women  with  the  pill  and 
the  rCD  now  being  tmderllned  by  the 
PDA,  and  when  one  recognizes  the  rapid 
Increase  in  the  number  of  users  of  the 
natural  methods,  it  becomes  increasingly 
Important  that  some  of  the  moneys  for 
family  planning  programs  should  be  uti- 
lized for  natural  family  program  develop- 
ment. We  should  expect  that  DHEW  will 
utilize  a  portion  of  the  $100,615,000  that 
we  are  appropriating  today  for  these 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  women 
of  this  Nation  who  for  moral,  religious, 
or  health  reasons  believe  in  using  natural 
methods  of  planning  for  their  families 
and  their  future,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  sharing  their  concern  that 
natural  family  methods  should  be  in- 
cluded in  family  planning  programs  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  pointed 
out,  the  Labor-HEW  section  in  the  bill 
totals  $5,717,055,000.  which  is  $283,848,- 
000  over  the  budget  request. 

All  of  the  Increase  over  the  budget 
occurs  under  the  HEW  section,  and  one 
$2.5  million  item  for  CSA.  In  fact,  the 
subcommittee  recommendation  almost 
doubles  the  administration  request  for 
HEW.  from  $328  million  to  $610  million. 
The  amount  also  represents  nearly  a  12- 
percent  increase  over  Bast  year's  appro- 
priations for  the  categories  in  question. 

Additionally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  bill  busts  the  first  congressional 
budget  resolution  by  at  least  $2.9  billion 
In  terms  of  budget  authority,  and  $2.1 
billion  In  outlays,  these  being  the 
amounts  which  unemployment  compen- 
sation alone  is  over  the  limit.  Of  course, 
the  House  has  decided  to,  in  effect, 
throw  the  initial  resolution  to  the  birds 
by  coming  out  with  a  second  one  which 
conveniently  raises  the  spending  ceiling 
and  deficit  to  accommodate  such  in- 
creases, rather  than  making  commen- 
surate reductions  in  other  areas  in  order 
to  stay  within  the  lower  ceiling. 

LABOB  DEPAXTMZNT 

We  have  gone  along  with  the  budget 
request  for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
with  the  exception  of  a  $1,224,000  reduc- 
tion In  annualization  costs  to  reflect  a 
more  realistic  hiring  schedule.  The  total 
in  the  bill  for  Labor  is  thus  $5,104,139,000, 
$5  billion  of  which  is  for  unemployment 
compensation. 

Of  the  $5  billion,  $2  billion  is  to  be 
aUocated  to  the  extended  imemployment 
compensation  account  and  $3  billion  to 
the  Federal  imemployment  account.  The 
latter  makes  nonlnterest  bearing  loans 
to  the  States  to  replenish  their  unem- 
ployment accounts.  Hie  Department  ad- 
vises us  that  10  States  are  currentiy  re- 


ceiving loans,  with  an  additional  18  ex- 
pected to  request  loans  sometime  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  $5  billion  for  imemployment  com- 
pensation and  the  projection  that  some 
$16  billion  will  be  spent  for  imemploy- 
ment compensation  this  fiscal  year  make 
it  more  important  than  ever  that  the 
unemployment  compensation  laws  be 
tightened  to  eliminate  abuses  in  the 
program.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  loop- 
holes is  the  payment  in  some  25  States 
of  unemployment  beneflts  to  retired  Fed- 
eral employees,  without  any  adjustment 
to  take  into  account  their  retirement 
benefits.  In  fact,  Labor  Department  wit- 
nesses admitted  to  us  during  our  sub- 
committee hearings  that  even  defeated 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  eligible 
for  unemployment  benefits  in  those 
States,  over  and  above  their  congression- 
al pensions.  Other  loopholes  include  non- 
teaching  seasonal  employees,  pregnant 
women,  and  those  with  temporary  ill- 
nesses. 

These  situations,  because  of  their  com- 
plex nature,  really  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  authorizing  committees,  but  if  no 
action  is  taken,  I  think  we  ought  to  con- 
sider doing  something  through  the  ap- 
propriations process  next  year,  as  we 
did  with  teachers  earlier  this  year. 

We  also  need  to  consider  doing  some- 
thing about  the  current  provision  in  the 
law  which  permits  the  unemployed  to 
refuse  jobs  not  in  their  field.  I  think  too 
many  people  are  refusing  jobs  because 
they  might  be  considered  "lou^y  jobs"  as 
the  Manpower  Administrator  referred  to 
them  before  our  subconunittee.  No  job 
ought  to  be  classified  as  a  "lousy  job," 
because  doing  so  simply  demeans  those 
Individuals  who  hold  such  jobs  and  fur- 
ther adds  to  a  class  stratification  in  our 
country.  The  attitude  has  been  develop- 
ing in  this  Nation  that  accepting  Gov- 
ernment benefits  is  better  than  taking  a 
job  that  one  might  consider  demeaning. 
This  attitude  is  sapping  both  the  work 
ethic  and  the  taxpayers'  pocketbooks. 
and  it  is  time  that  we  start  acting  in  a 
meaningful  way  to  reverse  the  trend.  The 
unemployment  program  is  a  good  place 
to  begin,  and  I  intend  to  set  forth  some 
proposals  in  this  regard  in  the  months 
ahead. 

I  PENSION-LANGTTAGE 

Under  the  Labor-Management  Serv- 
ices Administration,  $3.9  million  Is  In- 
cluded to  provide  additional  persons  to 
enforce  the  new  pension  law.  At  the  same 
time  we  give  them  additional  positions, 
however.  It  Is  important  we  let  them 
know  that  their  administrative  efforts 
must  not  become  the  complex  monstros- 
ity that  OSHA  has  become.  We  have 
sought  to  do  so  through  language  in  the 
committee  report  calling  on  them  to  keep 
the  report  forms  sis  short,  simple,  and 
easy  to  understand  as  possible.  There 
have  been  complaints  raised  already  that 
the  proposed  forms  are  excessively  com- 
plicated, and  there  have  been  indications 
that  this  may  result  in  the  termination 
of  some  pension  plans.  The  last  thing  I 


should  think  we  would  want  to  happen 
would  be  the  termination  of  pension 
plans  because  of  excessive  Federal  paper- 
work requirements,  and  I  thus  hope  tiie 
report  language  will  accomplish  Its  In- 
tended purpose. 

DEPABTMKNT    OF    HSALTR,    EDTTCATION, 
AND  WELFASK 

HEALTH    SERVICES   AOMnnSTSATION 

Under  HEW's  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  bill  Includes  $432,013,000 
for  health  services  programs  authorized 
by  the  recently  enacted  Health  Revenue 
Sharing  Act.  This  amount  Is  nearly  $166 
million  over  the  budget,  and  $8.9  million 
over  last  year's  appropriation. 

All  seven  programs  under  this  cate- 
gory are  funded  at  levels  higher  than  the 
budget  request,  with  the  sharpest  In- 
creases being  $90  million  for  comprehen- 
sive grants  and  $41  million  for  com- 
munity health  services.  The  administra- 
tion had  argued  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  third,  parties  should  make 
up  for  reduced  Federal  funding,  but  they 
were  not  able  to  show  that  this  would, 
in  fact,  occur.  This  Is  probably  not  the 
year  to  expect  Increased  funding  from 
other  sources,  but  on  the  other  hand.  It 
Is  also  true  that  other  sources  are  not 
going  to  admit  in  advance  their  willing- 
ness to  provide  funds  as  long  as  there 
Is  the  prospect  that  free  Federal  moneys 
may  be  available. 

The  original  Intent  of  these  programs 
was  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
provide  seed  money  to  get  them  started, 
with  the  States  and  localities  then 
picking  up  the  ball.  We  are  providing 
general  revenue  sharing  funds  for  just 
this  purpose,  or  so  we  were  told  when 
the  program  was  initially  adopted.  One 
of  these  years  hopefully  we  will  find  it 
opportune  to  begin  phasing  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  some  of  these  cate- 
gorical grant  demonstration  programs 
that  seems  to  perpetuate  themselves  ad 
infinitum.  Of  course,  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  run  into  in  trying  to  phase  down 
the  comprehensive  health  grant  program 
is  that  we  do  not  even  know  how  the 
States  are  spending  the  money — ^the  law 
does  not  require  them  to  so  report. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  $100 
million  Included  In  the  bill  for  family 
planning  represents  just  a  portion  of 
what  HEW  is  spending  for  this  purpose. 
Altogether,  the  total  departmental  ex- 
penditure for  family  planning  services 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  will  range 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $230  million. 
Members  might  also  be  Interested  in  the 
fact  that  over  the  long  term,  each 
family  planning  dollar  spent  results  In 
the  average  savings  of  $26  In  unspent 
Federal  welfare  and  medical  service 
moneys. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  fund- 
ing for  two  new  categorical  health 
services  programs  Is  Included  in  the  bill: 
$3  million  each  for  home  health  serv- 
ices and  hemophilia  programs.  Neither 
program  Is  really  needed,  as  we  already 
have  some  2,200  private  home  health 
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groups  providing  services  and  some  67 
hemophilia  treatment  clinics  around  the 
country. 

CENTER  FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL 

Under  the  Center  for  Disease  Control, 
we  have  Included  $10,410,000  for  the  rat 
control  program.  This  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2,690,000  from  last  year's 
appropriation,  but  an  increase  of  $5  mil- 
lion over  the  budget.  The  amount  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  phase-down  Federal 
involvement  In  the  program  without  a 
precipitous  cutoff.  It  is  a  welcome  pat- 
tern which  we  should  be  following  with 
more  frequency. 

ALCOHOL,   DRUG   ABUSE,    AND   MENTAL    HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Fifty  million  dollars  is  Included  for 
mental  health  services  to  implement  the 
newly  enacted  community  mental  health 
centers  amendments.  There  was  no 
budget  request  for  these  items.  This 
amount  is  broken  down  among  various 
subcategories  newly  created  under  the 
act  to  fund  the  community  mental  health 
centers.  They  include  planning,  initial 
operations,  conversion  grants,  financial 
distress  grants,  and  consultation  and 
^ucation  services. 

The  $6  million  for  financial  distress 
grants  is  somewhat  bothersome.  In  that 
I  am  afraid  we  are  breaking  new  ground 
which  will  result  in  no  end  of  applica- 
tions and  hardship  appeals.  There  may 
be  some  centers  which  could  very  well 
be  facing  problems  after  their  8th  year, 
but  by  George,  they  knew  8  years  In 
advance  when  Federal  funding  was 
scheduled  to  expire,  and  if  that  Is  not 
sufficient  time  to  round  up  non-Federal 
funds  to  continue  their  operations,  then 
I  do  not  think  they  ever  will  become 
self-sustaining.  Three  years  of  "distress 
grants"  are  likely  to  do  little  more  than 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  and  en- 
able the  centers  as  well  as  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  avoid  the  hard-fund- 
ing decisions  which  they  will  eventually 
have  to  face  up  to,  unless,  of  course,  this 
new  Pandora's  box  we  are  opening  up  re- 
sults in  such  continuing  demands  that 
we  end  up  turning  these  supposedly  3- 
year  financial  distress  grants  Into  per- 
manent subsidies. 

The  Members  ought  to  also  be  aware 
of  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  600  new  cen- 
ters authorized  by  the  new  law.  At  an 
average  8-year  cost  of  $5  million  each, 
the  total  bill  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wlU  likely  exceed  $3  bllUon  if  they 
all  end  up  being  funded. 

The  bill  Includes  $2  million  to  estab- 
lish a  new  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Rape.  There  Is  no  question 
about  the  seriousness  of  the  problem, 
but  the  name  of  the  Center  does  not 
correspond  to  what  witnesses  before  our 
subcommittee  Indicate  is  being  done  and 
will  be  done.  They  are  not  concentrat- 
ing on  "prevention"  and  "control;"  they 
are  focusing  on  how  to  treat  the  victim 
after  the  fact.  It  seems  to  me  they  have 
their  priorities  mixed  up  here.  I  think 


we  probably  know  pretty  much  now 
about  how  to  treat  the  victim — It  Is  basi- 
cally a  matter  of  carrying  It  out.  What 
we  need  to  concentrate  on  Is  how  to  pre- 
vent rape  In  the  first  place.  It  seems  to 
me  this  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  and 
If  so,  we  ought  to  reaffirm  It  to  HEW. 

HEALTH  RESOURCES  ADMINISTRATION 

A  total  of  $77  million  Is  Included  for 
the  nurse  training  program,  an  Increase 
of  $59  million  over  the  budget  and 
$3,891,000  over  last  year's  equivalent  ap- 
propriation. 

Most  of  the  Increase.  $44  million,  goes 
for  capitation  grants,  for  which  no  fund- 
ing was  requested  in  the  budget.  This 
also  represents  an  increase  of  $9,657,000 
over  last  year.  Another  $13  million  of  the 
overaU  Increase  goes  for  nurse  training, 
and  the  remaining  $2  million  for  scholar- 
ships. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  we  have  not 
provided  funds  for  financial  distress 
grants,  though,  of  course,  the  increase 
for  capitation  grants  more  than  makes 
up  for  it.  I  am  concerned,  however,  that 
we  continue  to  fund  the  nursing  program 
at  Increasing  levels  when  the  overall  na- 
tional supply  of  nurses  has  about  caught 
up  with  demand.  The  American  Nurses' 
Association  admitted  this  over  2  years 
ago.  Our  current  problem  is  not  to  con- 
tinue to  stimulate  an  increase  in  supply, 
but  to  better  distribute  it.  There  are 
shortages  In  some  geogi-aphic  areas,  while 
in  others  there  are  surpluses,  and  even 
unemployment'.  We  need  to  more  actively 
match  up  supply  with  demand. 

Additionally,  there  is  probably  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  continue  to  single 
out  nursing  students  for  special  treat- 
ment as  far  as  student  assistance  is  con- 
cerned. They  are  eligible  for  regular 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  thus 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  begin  phasing  out 
the  special  scholarship  and  traineeship 
programs,  as  we  have  In  the  regular 
bill  with  respect  to  the  loan  program. 

HUMAN    DEVELOPMENT 

For  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals,  we  went  along 
with  the  budget  request  of  $2,955,000  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  Conference  and 
preparations.  It  is  expected  to  be  held 
December  11-15,  next  year,  and  I  hope 
it  will  prove  to  be  more  fruitful  than 
similar  conferences  have  in  the  past. 

The  bill  contains  $37,125,00a  for  the 
developmental  disabilities  program  im- 
der  the  authority  of  the  new  law,  and 
also  authorizes  the  use  of  $18,500,000 
from  funds  previously  included  in  the 
regular  bill  for  special  project  grants 
under  part  D  of  the  new  legislation.  The 
total  of  $55,625,000  is  $2  million  over  the 
budget  and  a  like  amount  over  last  year. 

DEPARTMENTAL    MANAGEMENT 

Finally,  under  departmental  manage- 
ment, we  have  Included  $413,000  for  30 
additional  positions  for  the  Office  of  In- 
vestigations and  Security.  This  is  the  of- 
fice which  is  responsible  for  rooting  out 
fraud  and  abuses  In  the  administration 


of  HEW's  programs,  but  at  the  present 
time  they  only  have  10  Investigators  to 
cover  $140  billion  worth  of  programs.  In 
comparison,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  324  investigators  for  a  budget 
less  than  a  tenth  the  size  of  HEW's. 

Indications  are  that  the  loss  of  tax- 
payer funds  through  misuse  In  such 
areas  as  student  assistance,  medical 
services,  social  security,  welfare  and 
other  programs  may  be  running  in  the 
billions  of  dollars.  Reports  have  been 
appearing  in  the  newspapers  almost 
daily  regarding  problems  in  one  program 
or  another  among  the  multitude  under 
HEW  auspices.  Under  the  student  guar- 
anteed loan  program  alone,  for  Instance, 
the  default  rate  is  running  in  excess  of 
20  percent,  which  means  that  the  loss 
to  the  Federal  Government  on  the  $6 
billion  in  loans  currently  outstanding 
could  exceed  a  billion  dollars. 

Under  the  medicaid  program,  just 
three  States  have  reported  1,005  fraud 
cases  they  are  looking  Into,  most  of 
which  will  likely  be  turned  over  to  HEW 
for  investigation.  Abuses  in  the  wide- 
open  field  of  grants,  contracts  and  con- 
sultants have  not  been  investigated  as 
yet  due  to  a  shortage  of  investigative 
manpower. 

The  Office  of  Investigations'  current 
caseload  alone  requires  75  man-years  to 
handle,  and  it  Is  clear  that  if  that  Office 
were  to  really  do  a  job,  many  times  that 
number  could  be  effectively  utilized.  We 
added  12  positions  in  the  regular  fiscal 
year  1976  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill,  and  with  the  30  In  this  bill,  their 
staffing  level  would  increase  to  52.  Addi- 
tionally, we  have  suggested  in  the  com- 
mittee report  that  the  Secretary  seri- 
ously consider  transferring  to  the  Office 
of  Investigations  the  18  investigators 
currently  employed  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  the  Secretary  will  be  doing 
so. 

I  believe  this  substantial  increase  In 
the  strength  of  the  Office  of  Investiga- 
tions will  be  of  considerable  help  in  al- 
lowing a  more  concerted  Investigative 
effort  to  take  place  and  result  in  some 
significant  savings  of  tax  dollars.  Esti- 
mates are  that  an  adequately  staffed 
Office  could  return  a  minimum  of  $5  for 
every  $1  spent  for  Its  operation,  with 
untold  additional  savings  resulting  from 
its  deterrent  impact. 

BUMMAKT 

Summing  up  the  Labor-HEW  chap- 
ter, I  am  concerned  that  we  have  gone 
overboard  in  some  of  the  areas  I  have 
referred  to,  and  any  further  increases 
by  amendment  here  or  over  in  the  other 
body  would  certainly  make  the  overall 
bill  veto  bait.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  bill  Is  generally  acceptable,  and  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it  as  it  currently 
stands. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  am  In- 
serting a  table  which  Itemizes  the  items 
in  the  Labor-HEW  chapter  and  sets 
forth  their  levek  of  funding: 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1976 


tiBOR-HEW  CHAPTER 


1975 
appropriation 


1976 

lupplamental 

request 


H.R.  1C647 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Manpower  Administration 

Advances  to  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
and  other  funds $5,750,000,000    $5,000,000,000    $5,000,000,000 

Grants  to  States  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  employment  services (1,242,300,000)      (364,100,000)      (364,100,000) 

Labor-Management  | 

Services  Administration:  I 

Salaries  and  eipenses 36,845,000  4.618,000  3,910.000 

Transition  period 1,930.000  1,930,000 

Departmental  management: 

Salaries  and  expenses 30,339,000  305,000  203.000 

Transition  period 154,000  154,000 

Employment  Standards  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses 76,116.000  3.340.000  2.926.000 

Transition  period 1,198,000  1.198,000 

Special  Iwnefits 165,000,000  97,100,000  97.100,000 

Transition  period 10,800,000  10.800.000 

Total,  Department  of  LalMr. . . .    6. 058, 300, 000     5, 105, 363, 000     5, 104, 139,  OOO 
Transition  period 14,082.000  14,082.000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

Health  Services  Administration: 

Community  health  services 

Comprehensive  health  grants  to  States. 

Family  planning 

Migrant  health 

National  Health  Service  Corps 

Home  health  services 

Hemophilia  programs 


196. 648. 000 
90,  000.  000 

100,615.000 
23, 750. 000 
12.131.000 


155,190,000 

"79,' 435.' 666' 
19,200,000 
12,529,000 


196.648,000 

90. 000. 000 

100,615.000 

23. 750, 000 

15,000.000 

3,000,000 

3, 000, 000 


Subtotal ,  health  services 

Transition  period,  health  services. 
Center  tor  Disease  Control:  Rat  control 


423, 144, 000 

"■i3.'i66,666' 


266, 354, 000 

65,017,000 

5,410,000 


432,013,000 
87,  517, 000 
10, 410. 000 


1975 
appropriation 


1976 

supplemental 

request 


H.R.  10647 


Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration: 
Community  mental  health  programs: 

Planning 

Initial  operations 

Conversion 

Financial  distress. 

Consultation  and  education 

Facilities 

Rape  prevention 


$1,500,000 

18, 000, 000 

20,000,000 

6,000,000 

3.000,000 


2,000,000" 


Total. 


50,500,000 


Health  Resources  Administration: 
Nurse  training: 

Capitation  grants 

Advanced  nurse  training. 

Nurse  practitioners 

Financial  distress  grants.. 

Special  projects 

Nurse  tralneeshlps 

General  scholarships 


$34,  343, 000 


4,750.000 
19, 000, 000 
13,016.000 

2.000,000 


$1, 000. 000 
2,000.000 


$44. 000. 000 
1.000.000 
2,000,000 


15,000.000 


15, 000, 000 
13.000.000 
2.000,000 


Subtotal,  Health  Resources  Admin- 
istration  

Transition  period 


73.109,000 


18,000.000 
4,000.000 


Human  Development: 

White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals 

Developmental  disabilities: 

State  grants 

University  affiliated  activities 

Personal  advocacy 

Special  project  grants 

Evaluation  and  studies 


25,000 

30,875,000 
4,250,000 


2,955,000 

30,875,000 

4, 250,  000 

(2, 600.  000) 

(14,100.000) 

(1.800,000 


77,000.000 
6,000.000 


2,955,000 

30, 875, OOO 
4, 250, 000 
1,500,000 

(18. 500. 000) 
500.000 


Subtotal,  human  development.. 
Transition,  human  develop- 
ment  


35.150,000 


38. 080,  OOO 
8, 668, 000 


40,080,000 
9,168.000 


Departmental  management. 
Transition  period 


413,000 
206,000 


Total, HEW 

Transition,  HEW 

Community  Services  Administration. 


544,478,000 


327. 844, 000 
77, 685, 000 


609,903,000 

102,891,000 

2,500,000 


Grand  total 6,587,762,000 

Transition  period 


5,433,207.000 
91,767,000 


5,717.055,000 
115,756,000 


Total  increase  in  bill  over  budget. 


278,335,000 


Mr.  Chalnnan,  going  back  to  the  chap- 
ter on  agriculture  for  a  minute,  I  cannot 
help  but  be  concerned  that  there  may 
end  up  being  something  phony  in  the 
$2.2  billion  reduction  in  fimds  for  the 
food  stamp  program.  The  precedent  is 
there. 

Last  year,  the  committee  deliberately 
slashed  public  assistance  fimds,  only  to 
have  to  come  back  in  a  supplemented  to 
more  than  make  up  for  the  earlier  horse- 
play. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  connection  with 
the  regular  agriculture  appropriations 
bill,  the  committee  knew  that  the  budget 
estimate  for  food  stamps,  which  was  orig- 
inally prepared  a  year  ago  July,  was  ex- 
cessively low,  but  instead  of  allocating 
sufficient  funds  in  that  bill,  it  went  with 
the  budget  request,  only  to  limit  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  funds  to  7  months.  The 
idea,  of  course,  was  to  avoid  coming  in 
with  a  bill  that  exceeded  the  budget. 
Image  took  precedence  over  responsi- 
bility. 

Now  in  this  bill  we  are  deliberately 
undercutting  the  budget.  Hopefully,  the 
moneys  appropriated  will  be  sufficient, 
though  the  Department  tells  us  that 
based  on  current  projections,  the  com- 
mittee's action  will  leave  them  $400-$500 
million  short  in  the  transition  quarter. 

The  committee's  expectation,  appar- 
ently, is  to  make  the  shortfall  up  by  hav- 
ing the  Department  tighten  up  regula- 


tions governing  the  program.  It  is,  of 
course,  no  secret  where  I  stand  regarding 
the  need  to  reform  and  tighten  up  the 
food  stamp  program.  Perhaps  much  of 
It  could  be  done  administratively,  but  I 
think  we  should  do  it.  Let  lis  not  pass  the 
buck.  That's  the  easy  way  out.  It  is  also 
the  irresponsible  way  out.  We  were  not 
elected  to  engage  in  the  art  of  buck- 
passing.  We  were  elected  to  make  de- 
cisions. Many  times  hard  decisions.  It  is 
tough,  but  that  is  what  we  are  here  for. 

We  need  to  legislatively  reform  the 
food  stamp  program.  We  have  the  bill 
to  do  it.  The  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subc(Mn- 
mittee  and  others  who  talk  about  the 
need  for  reforms  ought  to  be  on  the  bill. 
I  intend  to  drop  it  in  the  hopper  again 
today  with  additional  cosponsors.  We 
have  104  already.  I  urge  the  others  of 
you  who  are  concerned  to  join  up. 

It  is  a  tough  but  generous  bill  which 
will  weed  out  those  who  should  not  be 
receiving  food  stamps,  but  make  it  esisier 
for  those  who  are  truly  needy.  It  repre- 
sents a  good  framework  within  which  we 
ourselves  can  act  to  reform  the  program. 
I  am  including  a  simunary  of  the  bill  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Majob  Provisions  m  the  National  Pood 
8rAMP  Refobm  Act  op  1975 

1.  Reduce  costs  by  more  than  91.2  billion 
per  year. 

2.  Eliminate  legal  abuses  and  cut  the  cost 


of  administration  by  replacing  current  vari- 
able and  complex  deductions  with  a  stand- 
ard deduction  of  $100  per  month. 

3.  Set  a  standard  deduction  of  $126  per 
month  for  households  with  elderly  members. 

4.  Limit  ellglbUlty  to  those  whose  gross 
mcome  less  the  standard  deduction  Is  below 
the  poverty  level  ($5,050  for  a  family  of 
four). 

5.  Increase  bene&ts  for  those  at  the  very 
lowest  Income  level. 

6.  Require  any  family  which  receives  food 
stamps  to  spend  30%  of  household  income 
for  the  stamps. 

7.  Require  able-bodied  recipients  to  seek, 
accept  and  retain  gainful  emplojrment. 

8.  Make  the  program  more  realistic  by 
measuring  actual  Income  over  the  preceding 
90  days  for  purposes  of  eligibility  deter- 
minations, rather  than  estimating  future  in- 
come, and  requiring  recipients  to  report 
their  financial  status  on  a  monthly  basis. 

9.  Establish  a  minimum  age  for  qualifica- 
tion as  a  separate  household. 

10.  Eliminate  categorical  eligibility  for  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance. 

If  we  do  the  proper  job,  the  depart- 
ment will  know  what  we  want  and  there 
should  be  no  problem  in  developing  ap- 
propriate implementing  regulations.  It 
is  our  initial  responsibility,  though,  and 
I  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  grab  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  get 
to  work. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughiin)  . 
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Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  some  general  com- 
ments about  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions supplemental,  and  then  address 
some  questions  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adahs)  and  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  my  own  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  . 

The  minority  shares  with  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  a  concern 
about  the  growth  in  the  legislative 
budget,  the  growth  in  the  niunber  of 
personnel  that  the  legislative  brancJi  is 
acquiring  and  the  growth  of  our  facili- 
ties. In  the  supplemental  hearing,  we  re- 
ceived many  requests  for  additional  per- 
sonnel, for  example,  to  handle  crowds 
anticipated  by  the  Bicentennial.  We 
would  hope  that  those  additional  per- 
sonnel would  be  temporary,  and  that  we 
would  see  a  reduction  in  personnel  after 
the  Bicentennial. 

We  received  a  request,  for  example,  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  to 
lease  space  downtown,  at  a  time  when  we 
already  have  taken  on  considerable  ad- 
ditional space  in  the  old  FBI  building. 
The  subcommittee  refused  that  request. 

But  I  would  particularly  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  question  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  because  this  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Congress  will  con- 
sider an  appropriation  for  that  office. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  in  my  judgment,  was  cre- 
ated with  little  giiidance  as  to  its  size 
or  its  jurisdiction  or  its  oversight.  The 
subcommittee  had  great  concerns  about 
the  fact  that  the  committee  had  been 
simply  growing  like  Topsy  and  drawing 
on  the  Senate  Contingency  F\md  over 
the  past  months.  There  were  three  ma- 
jor concerns. 

One  was  a  concern  that  the  activities 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  might 
duplicate  the  activities  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  or  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  or  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  or  the  Office  bf  Technol- 
ogy Assessment,  as  well  as  the  functions 
of  other  Standing  Committees  of  this 
House. 

There  was  a  second  concern  that  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  was  de- 
signed to  service  the  House  and  Senate^ 
Budget  Committees  and  not  be  making 
a  series  of  policy  recommendations  on  its 
own. 

Despite  all  of  the  denials  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, Mrs.  Rivlin,  there  have  been  appar- 
ent cases  where  policy  recommendations 
were  discussed. 

The  third  concern  was  the  question  of 
work  priorities.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  in  our  judgment,  in  read- 
ing the  statute,  was  created  to  serve  the 
Budget  Committees  and  to  serve  the  in- 
dividual Members  to  the  extent  that  It 
could.  But  we  felt  that  the  language  In 
the  Budget  Act  that  required  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  provide  In- 
formation to  individual  Members  should 
be  Strictly  construed  to  be  interpreted  to 
supplying  information  compiled  for  the 
committees  and  not  to  creating  new 
studies  for  individual  Members. 

In  summary,  the  growth  that  we  have 


had  in  various  congressional  committees 
and  various  congressional  agencies  has 
been  enormous. 

We  now  have  35  people  In  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee;  716  in  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service;  60  in  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office;  130  in  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment;  and 
5,558  in  the  General  Accoimting  Office. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  time 
when  we  have  to  call  a  halt  to  this  kind 
of  growth  in  the  congressional  staff. 

Mr.  caiairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Asaus) 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Act  provides  that  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  shall  "review,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  conduct  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  of  its  fimc- 
tions  and  duties."  Accordingly,  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  to  language  in 
our  committee  report,  which  concerns 
the  operations  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  or  "CBO." 

The  language  reads  as  follows : 

1.  Duplication. — The  conference  report  on 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  expressed 
strong  congressional  intent  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  not  duplicate  the 
resources  or  functions  of  other  congressional 
agencies,  such  as  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  believes  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  must  not  duplicate  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
the  standing  committees,  or  the  policy  anal- 
ysis function  assigned  to  the  (Congressional 
Research  Service  by  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1870.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  should  make  a  continuing  and 
specific  effort  to  insure  that  It  utilizes  the 
substantial  analytical  resources  available  In 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment. 

2.  Policy  recommendations. — The  Commit- 
tee believes  the  principal  mission  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  should  be  to  provide 
support  for  the  implementation  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  particularly  to 
the  Budget  Committees  in  their  work.  Other 
members  should  also  be  able  to  receive  infor- 
mation already  prepared  concerning  the  fiscal 
or  budgetary  Impact  of  legislative  proposals. 
In  the  legislative  branch,  debate  over  public 
policy  must  be  conducted  by  elected  officials. 
Neither  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  nor 
any  of  its  employees,  should  initiate,  or  take 
positions,  on  individual  policy  recommenda- 
tions. While  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
must  respond  to  Inquiries  about  its  opera- 
tions, and  about  individual  reports  its  public 
information  function  should  be  strictly  in- 
formational in  nature,  and  not;  promote  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  or  take  a  position 
on  any  particular  policy. 

3.  Work  priorities. — The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  received,  and  will  receive, 
requests  for  assistance  from  many  quarters. 
The  Committee  believes  that  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  must  follow  very  care- 
fully the  priorities  set  forth  In  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act;  in  particular,  the  high 
priority  given  to  scorekeeping,  cost  analyses, 
and  other  reports  to  support  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees in  preparation  and  revision  of  con- 
current resolutions  on  the  budget  and  to 
support  other  Committees  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  requirements  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  Act.  Studies  which  do  not  have 
this  relationship  must  be  given  a  lower  pri- 
ority. The  statutory  function  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  individual  Members  should  be  strictly 


construed  as  relating  primarily  to  informa- 
tion compiled  for  the  Committees  listed  in 
the  Act. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
familiar  with  that  same  language? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrield,  I  am.  I  am  famiUar  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report.  I  have  read  it.  I 
agree  with  the  conclusions  that  are  stated 
therein,  basically,  the  ones  that  we  dis- 
cussed with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing,  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  is  not  to  dupUcate  the  services  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and  the 
General  Accoimting  Office. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Committees,  both  House 
and  Senate,  to  conduct  oversight  of  this 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  We  have 
started  that  process.  We  have  hswi  one 
set  of  hearings  already. 

Now  that  we  have  completed  the  res- 
olution on  the  floor,  and  as  soon  as  the 
conference  report  is  completed,  we  will  be 
conducting  oversight  hearings  on  the 
number  of  personnel,  the  facilities  that 
are  there,  and  we  will  be  giving  informa- 
tion to  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
a  continuing  basis  in  the  future  as  to  the 
size  of  this  office  and  the  fimction,  so  as 
to  not  have  duplication. 

In  reference  to  the  second  part  of  the 
report  regarding  pohcy  recommenda- 
tions, it  is  our  understanding  and  it  is 
that  of  the  Director,  and  I  have  com- 
municated that  to  her,  that  they  are  to 
prepare  analyses  as  they  are  requested 
by  the  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
that  these  analyses  are  not  to  be  policy 
positions  but  to  provide  the  alternatives 
that  can  happen,  given  assumptions  from 
the  various  committees  of  the  House  as 
they  are  requested  from  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

And  they  are  also  to  report  on  the 
President's  budget,  analyzing  it  with  its 
alternatives,  as  is  required  by  the  statute, 
and  make  periodic  reports  as  requested 
by  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  work  priorities, 
it  is  the  interpretation  of  this  Member— 
and  I  have  discussed  this  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  and  it  was  discussed  as 
well  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  with  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations — that  the 
first  responsibility  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  to  report  to  the  two  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  then  to  the  other  committees 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  as  they  may 
be  making  requests,  and  that  requests  of 
individual  Members  are  to  be  handled 
last  on  the  priority  list  and  are  to  basi- 
cally come  from  materials  already  pre- 
pared for  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  director 
of  the  office,  and  she  will  be  making 
that  indication  to  Members  as  they  make 
individual  requests.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  Members  will  make  their  requests 
through  the  committees  on  which  they 
serve  or  through  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  so  that  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  will  do  Its  job  of  serving 
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Individual  Members  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  will  do  Its  job  of 
servicing  basically  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  a  first-order  basis,  and  then 
they  will  serve  the  other  c(»nmlttees  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  saying  that  he  does  fully  sup- 
port the  recommendations  contained  In 
the  committee  report? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  sup- 
port them.  I  also  supported  them  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  more 
specifically,  would  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  sigree  that  within  the  level 
of  193  positions,  or  whatever  level 
emerges  from  conference,  CBO  should 
allocate  whatever  resources  are  neces- 
sary for  scorekeeping,  cost  analyses,  and 
other  reports  to  support  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees and  other  committees  in  prep- 
aration and  revision  of  concurrent  reso- 
lutions on  the  budget? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  agree  that 
^^tever  Is  worked  out,  whether  the  fig- 
ure is  193  or  whatever  the  conference 
with  the  Senate  brings  back,  that  should 
be  so  allocated,  and  if  there  are  to  be 
any  further  requests  in  future  years, 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
will  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
pr(«jrlations  either  by  written  statement 
or  by  testimony  to  either  support  or  op- 
pose those,  but  we  have  in  effect  frozen 
them  at  the  present  figures. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

My  concern  is  that  It  appears  from  the 
testimony  that  Mrs.  Rlvlln  presented  to 
the  Senate— and  I  just  received  a  copy 
of  that— that  she  did  not  get  the  mes- 
sage that  is  contained  In  our  committee 
report. 

That  language  was  very  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  and  I  hope  this 
can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Casey),  about  that.  I  hope  we  will  be 
arm  in  conference  in  Insisting  on  this 
Mnd  of  language  and  Insisting  on  this 
Und  of  report 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

B4r.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  gentleman  has 
taken  this  time  for  this  discussion,  since 
our  time  is  limited  on  this  side. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  for  his 
raorts.  He  has  worked  very  cooperatively 
with  us.  This  is  a  new  operation,  and  it 
Is  one  that  possibly  his  committee  may 
want  to  make  some  recommendations  for 
amendment  of  the  basic  act  later  on. 

Right  now  I  think  what  we  have  done 
has  been  in  cooperation  with  the  com- 
mittee chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  in  an  effort  to 
see  that  we  do  not  cripple  operations  and 
also  that  this  new  start  can  be  made  at 
a  proper  pace.  After  all.  this  has  only 


been  in  existence  a  short  time,  and  the 
director  was  only  appointed  in  February, 
so  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
stated,  it  has  just  been  growing  without 
supervision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  cooperate  in 
their  requests  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  This  new  director  is  not 
going  to  tell  some  House  Member,  "You 
have  got  to  go  someplace  else,"  because, 
after  all,  we  all  feel  a  little  sense  of  power 
around  here  and  we  might  not  take  a 
"no"  answer. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  Members  of  the 
House  not  to  ask  her  to  do  special  work 
for  them,  because  under  the  law  she  is 
supposed  only  to  furnish  us  with  any 
work  she  has  done  for  the  committees. 

However,  we  have  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  whom  she  is  supposed 
to  work  with.  We  have  the  CJeneral  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  they  are  all  supposed 
to  cooperate;  but  let  us  not  start,  all  of  a 
sudden,  since  we  have  a  new  agency,  with 
having  everyone  make  an  individual  re- 
quest. Let  us  do  what  was  suggested  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  go  through  the  Member's  com- 
mittee and  see  his  committee  chairman  • 
or  eo  through  the  Budget  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Peilnsylvanla  (Mr. 
CouGHLiN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  caiairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

,  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  direct  one  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  . 

We  see  the  policy  recommendations  in 
this  report  on  page  32,  and  they  are 
rather  specific  in  their  language  that  it 
is  not  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  staff 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to 
make  policy  pronouncements. 

At  least  as  far  as  I  understand,  on  one 
occasion  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin  has  made  a 
public  speech  here  in  Washington 
directly  attacking  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  proposal  that  Con- 
gress adopt  a  ceiling  on  spending. 

I  do  rot  think  that  such  public  re- 
marks is  a  prerogative  of  a  Congressional 
employee  of  any  type. 
•  I  wonder  what  action  the  committee  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Aoams),  which  the  gentleman  says  has 
oversight  over  her,  has  taken  to  assure 
that  this  will  not  happen  again? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  contacted  her  office  specifically 
about  the  various  press  comments  that 
had  been  made.  She  assured  me.  that 
those  comments  were  not  acciu-ate.  I 
saw  the  text  of  the  remarks  she  had 
made  and  of  the  questions  that  she  had 
answered.  The  problem  Is  that  she  had 
given  the  answers  in  alternative  form. 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  policy 
pronouncements,  I  went  over  the  text 
with  her,  discussed  it  with  her,  sent 
letters  to  her,  and  she  has  sent  letters 
back,  both  to  the  ranking  member  and 
myself  and  to  the  Aembers  of  the  com- 
mittee, explaining  specifically  what  she 
has  said.  The  problem  is  that  she  has 
been  caught  In  the  budget  process.  When 


people  are  asked  as  to  a  particular  re- 
port— and  I  commend  to  the  gentleman 
the  reports  that  have  gone  out— the 
gentleman  will  see  that  they  have  a 
series  of  alternatives  in  there.  They  are 
given  the  assumptions,  and  they 
Indicate  what  those  assumptions  will 
lead  to.  Often  the  press  picks  up  the 
assumption  that  they  wish  to  stress  and 
goes  simply  Into  that. 

We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  be 
certain  that  this  Is  limited  and  that  that 
misimpression  will  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  However,  she  has  been 
permitted  to  make  policy  pronounce- 
ments on  her  own,  has  she  not? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No,  she  has  not  made  any 
policy  pronouncements  in  terms  that  this 
should  be  done  or  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  am  talking  about  in 
the  future.  Has  she  been  forbidden,  in 
the  future,  to  make  any  policy  pro- 
nouncements? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  She  understands  that 
fully,  that  she  is  not  In  the  business  of 
making  poUcy  pronouncements. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Nolan)  . 

(Mr.  NOLAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  this  most  thoughtful  and  rea- 
soned approach  to  the  specific  problems 
,of  health  care  and  food  stamps. 

Mr.  CHiainnan,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
important  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  It  represents  a  most  thoughtful 
practical,  and  reasoned  congressional  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  unemplosrment-related 
programs,  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
various  health  programs. 

I  want  to  particularly  commend  the 
committee  for  inserting  in  the  commit- 
tee report  the  specific  language  includ- 
ing natural  family  planning  as  one  of  the 
acceptable  and  effective  family  plaiming 
methods  eligible  for  fimding  under  the 
family  planning  projects  section  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain)  . 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  attention  to 
that  portion  of  the  bill  which  provides 
for  additional  personnel  for  the  HEW 
Office  of  Investigations  and  Security. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  views  expressed  earlier  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  in  con- 
nection with  the  total  Inadequacy  of  this 
Investigative  setup  to  do  the  job  which 
desperately  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Appropriations  Committee — and  particu- 
larly its  Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— for  the  action  it  has  taken  to  pro- 
vide  additional  personnel  for  the  HEW 
Office  of  Investigations  and  Security. 

The  Government  Operations'  Inter- 
governmental Relations  and  Hiunan  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  a  series  of  hearings 
earlier  this  year  concerning  HEW  pro- 
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cedures  and  resoxirces  for  prevention  and 
detection  of  fraud  and  program  abuse. 
The  subcommittee  is  now  preparing  a 
detailed  report  on  its  hiquhry,  which  Is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  the  near 
future. 

The  facts  disclosed  at  our  hearings,  in 
my  judgment,  established  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  additional  personnel  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  are  needed — and  needed 
badly — now. 

The  very  magnitude  of  HEW's  oper- 
ations presents  an  imparalleled  danger 
of  tremendous  loss  through  fraud  and 
program  abuse.  HEW  is  responsible  for 
administering  around  300  different  pro- 
grams which  account  for  expenditure  of 
approximately  $118  billion  annually — 
more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  national 
budget.  No  one  knows  the  true  extent 
of  fraud  and  abuse  in  HEW  programs, 
but  it  is  imdoubtedly  very  great.  There 
is  ample  evidence  of  such  Irregularities 
as  fraudulent  or  exorbitant  charges  for 
medical  services  under  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs;  organized  schemes 
to  collect  fraudulent  welfare  benefits  on 
a  wholesale  basis;  serious  abuses  in  stu- 
dent assistance  programs;  and  false 
claims,  bribery,  and  confiicts  of  Interest 
involving  HEW  employees. 

Although  HEW  has  more  than  129.000 
full-time  employees,  one  of  the  more 
shocking  facts  disclosed  by  our  investi- 
gation was  that  the  Secretary  has  only 
10  investigators  to  examine  allegations 
of  fraud  in  its  massive  programs.  Five  of 
HEWs  10  regional  offices  do  not  have  a 
single  professional  investigator  assigned. 

When  the  subcommittee  began  its 
hearings  in  April  of  this  year,  the  Office 
of  Investigations  and  Security  had  a  4- 
year  backlog  of  uninvestigated  cases.  By 
August,  the  backlog  had  grown  to  ap- 
proximately 10  years. 

Under  HEW's  officially  surmoimced  pol- 
icy, the  Office  of  Investigations  and 
Security  has  department-wide  responsi- 
bility for  fraud  investigations.  However, 
our  investigation  disclosed  that  there  is 
an  unwritten  agreement  that  OIS  shall 
take  no  part  in  Investigative  matters 
involving  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. Moreover,  at  the  time  of  our 
hearings,  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration had  13  investigators  and  the  SSA 
investigations  unit  was  so  underuti- 
lized— primarily  because  comparatively 
few  fraud  cases  were  being  referred  to 
it — that  it  had  no  backlog  of  uninvesti- 
gated cases  and  seven  unfilled  positions. 

Because  of  the  serious  and  obvious  de- 
ficiencies in  HEW's  fraud  and  program 
abuse  procedures  disclosed  by  the  sub- 
committee's inquiry,  I  thought  it  advis- 
able to  express  my  personal  concern  to 
Secretary-designate    Mathews    without 
delay.  I  wrote  Secretary  Mathews  for  this 
purpose  In  August,  and  I  want  to  Include 
my  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro: 
Intergovernmental        Relations 
AND  Human  Resotjrces  Sttbcom- 
mittee  of  the   committkk  on 
Government  Operations, 

Washington,  B.C.,  August  6,  1975. 
Hon.  P.  David  Mathews, 
Secretary-Designate,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare,    Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  I  Indicated  In  my 
letter  of  August.  5,  I  am  writing  to  call  to 


your  attention  some  specific  problems  In 
HEWs  operations  whicb  appear  to  me  to 
call  tor  urgent  remedial  action. 

As  you  may  Itnow,  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  Human  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee is  reviewing  tlie  reasons  and  proceduree 
utilized  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  prevent  and  detect 
fraud  and  abuse  In  Its  programs.  In  con- 
nection with  this  Inquiry,  the  subcommittee 
requested  background  Information  In  March 
of  this  year  and  held  public  hearings  In  AprU, 
May  and  June.  • 

A  formal  report  on  the  subcommittee's 
continuing  Investigation  Is  now  being  pre- 
pared and  Is  ejcpected  to  be  ready  In  the  near 
futvire.  It  Is  also  my  expectation  that  the 
subcommittee  will  give  consideration  In  the 
near  future  to  the  establishment  of  a  statu- 
tory Office  of  Inspector  CSeneral  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  report  now  being  prepared  will  con- 
tain a  detailed  account  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's findings,  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. However,  In  view  of  very  serious  defl- 
cleixcles  disclosed  by  the  subcommittee's  In- 
vestigation. I  thought  It  advisable  to  write  to 
you  In  advance  of  the  report  to  urge  that 
corrective  action  be  Initiated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Since  the  subcommittee's  report  has  not 
yet  been  completed,  It  would  be  Inappropri- 
ate for  me  to  try  to  speak  for  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  at  this  time.  However, 
In  my  Judgment,  the  subcommittee's  investi- 
gation clearly  disclosed  that: 

1.  Fraud' and  abuse  In  HEW  programs  are 
causing  enormoxis  losses  and  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  efTectlveness  of  HEW  programs.  Re- 
sources used  to  combat  fraud  and  abuse  are 
so  Inadequate  and  disorganized  that  HEW 
officials  have  little  or  no  reliable  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  actual  amount  of  such 
losses. 

2.  According  to  Its  charter,  as  published  In 
the  Federal  Register,  the  Office  of  Investiga- 
tions and  Security  has  departmentwlde  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  policy  direc- 
tion, planning,  coordination  and  manage- 
ment of  Investigations.  However,  HEW  has 
not  compiled  with  this  stated  policy.  Instead, 
there  evidently  Is  an  unwritten  agreement 
that  OIS  shaU  take  no  part  In  Investigative 
matters  Involving  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, even  though  SSA  programs  ac- 
count for  more  than  80%  of  all  HEW  ex- 
penditures. 

3.  The  Office  of  Investigations  and  Security 
Is  responsible  for  reporting  directly  to  the 
Secretary  on  fraud  and  abuse  In  HEW  pro- 
grams. However,  even  though  HEW  programs 
Involve  more  than  129,000  employees  and  ex- 
penditure of  $118  billion  annually.  Ol6  has 
only  10  Investigators  to  investigate  allega- 
tions of  fraud.  Five  of  HEW's  ten  regional 
offices  do  not  have  a  single  professional  In- 
vestigator assigned.  When  the  subcommittee 
began  Its  hearings  in  April,  OIS  nad  a  four- 
year  backlog  of  uninvestigated  cases;  that 
backlog  has  now  grown  to  approximately  ten 
years. 

4.  There  are  thirteen  additional  profes- 
sional Investigators  working  for  HEW,  who 
do  not  report  to  the  Secretary.  These  investi- 
gators are  assigned  to  the  Investigations 
Branch  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's Office  of  Administration,  and  work 
only  on  cases  referred  to  them  by  SSA  pro- 
gram units.  These  investigators  currently 
have  no  backlog — primarily  because  very  few 
cases  are  being  referred  to  them. 

5.  There  are  also  a  number  ot  quasl-lnves- 
tlgatlve  units  which  report  to  the  admlnls-, 
trators  of  some  HEW  programs.  These  units 
do  not  report  to  the  Secretary,  and  appar- 
ently were  established  on  an  Individual  basis 
rather  than  as  part  of  a  coherent  and  coordi- 
nated overall  plan  to  help  provide  the  Secre- 
tary with  Information  needed,  to  combat 
fraud  and  abuse  In  HEW  programs.  There 
bM  been  Uttle  or  no  coordination  between 


units  working  on  such  closely  related  pro- 
grams as  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

The  subcommittee's  report  wUl  un- 
doubtedly go  Into  considerably  more  detail, 
but  I  am  sure  the  above  points  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  Illustrate  the  basis  for  my 
concern. 

Pending  Issuance  of  the  subcommittee's 
report,  I  want  to  urge  that  you  give  Imme- 
diate personal  attention  to  strengthening 
the  procedures  and  resources  used  by  HE^V 
to  prevent  and  detect  fraud  and  program 
abuse,  and  to  suggest  specifically  that: 

1.  Immediate  action  be  taken  to  make  the 
SSA  Investigations  Branch  a  part  of  OIS, 
thereby  bringing  HEW's  investigative  opera- 
tions into  compliance  with  the  Department's 
stated  policy.  This  would  also  make  presently 
underutilized  Investigative  resources  avail- 
able to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  De- 
partment. 

2.  An  ImmedUte  review  be  made  of  per- 
sonnel and  resources  being  utilized  for  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  fraud  and  pro- 
gram abuse  with  a  view  to  evaluating  De- 
partmental needs  and  available  resources, 
and  taking  appropriate  action  to  Insure  a 
high  degree  of  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  auditors,  investigators  and  program 
managers. 

3.  Immediate  action  be  taken  to  assign  at 
least  one  qualified  Investigator  to  each  re- 
gional office;  If  necessary,  this  could  be  ac- 
compllahed  by  transferring  qualified  investi- 
gators from  program  units  to  OIS. 

I  hope  these  comments  and  suggestions 
wlU  be  helpful  to  you.  If  you  would  like  any 
additional  Information  concerning  any  of 
the  matters  discussed  above,  please  feel  free 
to  have  the  appropriate  meanber  of  yoiir 
staff  contact  the  subcommittee  Counsel.  Mr. 
Naughton. 
Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

L.  M.  Fountain, 

Chairman.  • 

In  my  August  letter,  I  urged  that  im- 
mediate action  be  taken  to  make  the 
Social  Security  Administration  investi- 
gative unit  a  part  of  the  Office  of  Inves- 
tigations and  Security.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  made  a  similar  recommendation  in 
its  report. 

Testimony  at  oiu:  hearings,  in  my  judg- 
ment, showed  clearly  that  HEW  officials 
have  Uttle  or  no  reliable  information 
concerning  the  actual  extent  of  the 
enormous  loss^  being  incurred  through 
fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Department's 
programs.  The  committee's  request  tiiat 
the  Secretary  provide  a  report  on  his 
assessment  of  the  magnitude  of  fraud 
and  misuse  of  funds  is  most  appropriate, 
as  are  its  other  recommendations. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  provide  additional 
personnel  for  the  Office  of  Investigations 
and  Security  is  a  significant  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the 
full  amount  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 

HEW's  investigative  resources  must 
be  greatly  increased  if  it  is  to  have  any 
hope  of  substantially  reducing  fraud  and 
abuse  in  its  programs.  However,  addi- 
tional resources  alone  are  not  enough. 
HEW  must  use  the  resources  being  pro- 
vided in  this  bill — and  the  resources  it 
already  has — much  more  effectively  than 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCHjORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
19th  of  June  the  President  sent  to  the 
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Congress  a  communication  with  regard 
to  implementing  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  Division  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  so  that  we  could 
have  better  enforcement  of  existing  gun 
control  laws.  His  recommendation  was 
for  providing  500  additional  oflScers  in 
that  Division  which  could  help  reduce 
the  crime  committed  in  10  of  our  major 
metrcqxiilltan  cities — crimes  which  are 
being  committed  by  the  use  of  handgims 
principally,  the  so-called  Saturday  night 
specials. 

This  recommendation  is  supported  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
supported  very  enthusiastically  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  Is  also  supported  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  It  wsis  discussed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill.  At  that  time  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Steed)  stated 
that  this  subject  would  be  taken  under 
consideration  and  considered  in  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
Now  it  appears  that  the  subcommittee 
Instead  of  recommending  $15  million  has 
reduced  this  amount  to  $3  million. 

This  is  a  most  unfortimate  change.  At 
the  appropriate  time  I  will  be  oCTering  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  full  sunount 
of  the  fimds.  These  indeed  are  the  funds 
which  are  directed  against  fighting  crime 
in  America.  It  is  not  the  whole  solution 
but  it  is  going  to  get  at  the  violent 
crimes  which  are  committed  with  hand- 
guns. It  is  already  being  implemented  to 
the  extent  possible  by  the  Division  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms.  It  is  go- 
ing to  enable  us  to  get  some  kind  of  a 
handle  on  this. 

This  Is  not  going  to  take  away  any- 
body's handgim  or  shotgun.  The  Pres- 
ident's program  is  going  to  be  directed 
at  the  major  cities.  It  is  going  to  be  di- 
rected at  the  criminal  element  which  is 
committing  these  violent  crimes  with 
handgims. 

I  would  hope,  of  course,  that  the  com- 
mittee would  acept  the  amendment  that 
I  win  offer.  If  they  do  not  see  fit  to  do 
that,  I  will  certainly  urge  support  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  so  that  we  can  give 
effect  to  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  administration  has  given  full 
support  to  this  and  I  hope  the  Members 
will  support  it  as  well. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment  will  increase  the  allocation 
for  the  passenger  vehicles  and  the  cost  of 
those  vehicles  rather  substantially,  and 
also  the  amount  for  salaries  and  ex- 
pense? 

Mr.  McCIORY.  These  agents  use  vehi- 
cles, and  so  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
number  of  vehicles  is  increased,  but  then 
the  fimds  are  increased  in  order  to  pay 
the  salaries  for  the  500  additional  agents. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that, 
but  my  question  is  why  do  we  assume 
that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms Is  the  only  force  available  to  check? 


Mr.  McCLORY.  It  Is  an  important 
agency  with  regard  to  the  Federal  fire- 
arms laws,  and  they  reconunend  this. 
They  feel  they  need  this;  the  President 
feels  they  need  this;  and  I  feel  the/ need 
this.  I  hope  that  the  Members  will  sup- 
port It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr. ^Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  committee  for  setting  forth 
In  no  uncertain  terms  in  the  report  just 
what  the  CBO  is  not  supposed  to  be 
doing.  I  just  want  to  read  a  couple  of 
sentences  from  page  32  of  the  report: 

In  the  legislative  branch,  debate  over  pub- 
lic policy  mnjt  be  conducted  by  elected  offl- 
cials.  Neither  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  nor  any  of  Its  employees,  should  Ini- 
tiate, or  take  positions,  on  individual  policy 
recommendations.  While  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  must  respond  to  Inquiries 
about  Its  operations,  ai)d  about  individual 
i;pports.  Its  public  Information  function 
should  be  strictly  Informational  In  nature, 
and  not — 

And  I  emphasize  the  word  "not" — 

promote  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  or 
take  a  position  on  any  particular  policy. 

I  hope  the  Director  of  the  CBO  takes 
note  of  this  language.  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  makes  cer- 
tain that  she  does.  I  am  a  little  bit  dis- 
turbed that  the  Committee  still  per- 
mitted her  to  have  193  positions  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  far  too  many  posi- 
tions necessary  to  perform  the  functions 
of  this  office. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  support  for  this 
bill  and  particularly  the  committee 
amendment  which  will  increase  the  fund- 
ing available  for  the  soil  and  conserva- 
tion service  "section  216"  emergency 
watershed  protection  program. 

My  district,  along  with  the  districts 
of  many  other  members  suffered  severe 
damage  during  Hurricane  Eloise.  Di- 
rectly following  the  flooding,  my  office 
began  to  receive  requests  for  "216" 
money.  Imagine  my  surprise  to  discover 
there  were  no  "emergency"  funds  avail- 
able for  the  Federal  disaster  emergency 
areas  in  my  district.  I  contacted  SCS 
immediately  for  additional  "216"  funds 
and  was  advised  that  the  department 
did  not  intend  to  make  its  request  imtil 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  This  delay 
would  have  been  devastating  to  our  com- 
munities which  must  at  least  begin  ef- 
forts to  remedy  their  flood  damage  be- 
fore the  spring  runofif. 

The  Agriculture  Subcommittee,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Chairman  Jamie 
L.  Whitten,  responded  immediately  to 
my  request  to  add  the  recommended  $21 
million  to  this  bill.  The  chairman  was 
successful  in  bringing  an  amendment 
to  fruition  In  less  than  a  week,  and  In- 
cluding it  In  the  bill.  For  his  unrelenting 
interest  in  this  program  and  his  willing- 
ness to  take  quick  action  on  my  re- 
quest, I  wish  to  publicly  express  my 
gratitude  and  that  of  my  constituents. 

The  committee  amendment  Includes  $3 
million  urgently  needed  in  my  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  Many  of  the  small  trib- 


utaries of  the  Susquehana,  Tioga,  and 
Cowanesque  rivers  which  flooded  dur- 
ing Eloise  also  suffered  damage  during 
Hurricane  Agnes.  The  residents  of  these 
rural  counties  who  have  been  hit  twice 
by  severe  flooding  in  three  years  have 
now  waited  over  a  month  for  emergency 
assistance. 

Although  our  immediate  concern  dur- 
ing Eloise,  was  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  flood  victims,  we  are  now 
faced  with  a  massive  cleanup  operation 
which  must  get  underway  before  spring, 
if  we  hope  to  mitigate  the  possibility  of 
further  flooding.  Many  of  these  small 
tributaries  are  clogged  with  debris  and 
sediment.  Others  have  left  their  chan- 
nels and  continue  to  tlireaten  small  com- 
munities and  valuable  agricultural  lands. 

In  our  attempt  to  assist  our  residents, 
during  Hurricane  Agnes,  my  office  found 
the  SCS  "216"  emergency  watershed  pro- 
tection authority  extremely  helpful  in 
making  emergency  repairs  and  providing 
debris  clearance. 

The  section  "216"  program  funds  pro- 
vide the  only  available  means  of  provid- 
ing emergency  flood  control  and  soil  ero- 
sion protection  in  our  watershed  areas. 

Some  will  ask  why  I  am  seeking  emer- 
gency assistance  now — over  a  month  af- 
ter Eloise.  The  answer  is  simple.  There 
were  no  "216"  emergency  fimds  available 
at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  Conditions 
remain  much  the  same  as  they  were  over 
a  month  ago,  with  the  exception  that  the 
water  level  has  gone  down.  The  streams 
are  full  of  debris  and  sediment,  out  of 
channel  and  every  rain  brings  the  threat 
of  flooding. 

Although  the  "216"  program  allows  for 
only  emergency  and  temporary  flood  con- 
trol measures,  the  authority  of  the  sec- 
tion is  broad.  It  allows  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  to  take  whatever  emer- 
gency and  temporary  steps  required  to 
protect  life  and  property  from  flooding 
and  the  products  of  flooding.  These  meas- 
ures may  range  from  opening  water- 
courses, to  constructing  protective  diver- 
sions or  dikes,  to  repairing  dams,  or  es- 
tablishing vegetative  cover.  In  seeking 
these  funds  I  am  not  asking  the  SCS  to 
make  long-term  improvements  in  our 
streams.  However.  I  am  asking  that  we 
be  allowed  enough  temporary  protection 
to  allow  life  to  continue  in  these  areas 
until  permanent  measures  can  be  planned 
and  undertaken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  State  needs  these 
funds  desperately,  and  I  am  certain  that 
other  States  which  have  experienced  dis- 
astrous conditions  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

The  critical  nature  of  these  funds  de- 
mands our  approval.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
August  6,  1975,  President  Ford  signed 
into  law  the  expansion  and  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  an  act  of  historic 
significance.  I  am  most  pleased  to  note 
that  in  the  supplemental  views  of  the 
conference  report  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1976 
that  is  now  before  us.  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California,  the  Honorable 
Edward  Roybal,  points  out  the  inclusion 
of  funds  in  the  bill  designated  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  Federal  ob- 
servers to  enforce  the  title  n  provisions 
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of  that  act  which  extended  coverage  to 
language  minorities.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
and  particularly  to  express  my  gratifica- 
tion for  inclusion  of  those  funds. 

However,  I  must  publicly  express  my 
concern  that  in  this  bill  there  appears 
no  appropriation  for  an  even  more  vital 
element  of  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
provisions — funds  for  the  Increase  in 
Justice  Department  staff  so  vital  to  prop- 
er implementation  of  the  new  law. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Stanley 
Pottinger,  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department,  estimates,  that 
23  additional  staff  positions  will  have  to 
be  filled  to  adequately  serve  the  new  de- 
mands being  placed  on  the  division.  Yet, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Justice 
Department  did  not  request  the  appro- 
priation needed  to  fill  those  slots,  and 
it  appears,  that  unless  the  money  is 
added  on  the  Senate  side,  we  will  have 
to  wait  until  the  spring  of  1977,  long 
after  the  important  and  complex  elec- 
tions o4 1976  have  long  passed,  before  an 
effective  enforcement  effort  can  be 
mounted. 

It  is  vitally  Important  to  our  commu- 
nity that  the  provisions  extending  cover- 
age to  our  Nation's  Spanish-speaking 
citizens  be  effectively  enforced.  This  en- 
forcement effort  will  not  come  about  un- 
less additional  appropriations  are  made 
available  so  the  Justice  Department  can 
do  its  job  effectively.  I  hope  this  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  food 
stamp  program  started  in  1965  with 
442,359  persons  participating;  by  March 
of  this  year  it  had  jumped  to  19,142,359 
persons.  In  1965  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram was  roughly  $36  million;  this  year 
it  is  estimated  the  cost  will  go  as  high  as 
$5.2  billion.  And  against  this  backdrop  of 
growing  government  expenditures  are 
regular  stories  of  abuse  and  taxpayer 
funds  going  to  help  citizens  that  do  not 
really  need  the  assistance. 

That  makes  this  $8,000  ceiling  ap- 
proach appear  attractive.  I  must  oppose 
it,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons. 

First,  the  $8,000  ceiling  on  being  elig- 
ible for  benefits  as  proposed  would  only 
increase  greater  unfairness  to  the  sys- 
tem. The  ceiling  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  number  of  iJersons  in  the  family,  for 
example.  A  husband  and  wife  with  four 
or  five  children  today  may  need  help 
from  soaring  prices  ja<5t  as  much  as  many 
families  classified  as  poor.  With  a  large 
family  today,  an  income  of  $8,500  does 
not  got  far.  With  this  amendment  we 
may  be  penalizing  that  family. 

Second,  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  un- 
fair or  unwise  to  help  the  middle  class. 
Increasingly  Government  programs  help 
the  poor  and  those  on  fixed  income,  but 
the  middle-income  working  family  has 
been  hard-hit  by  inflation,  and  we  can 
not  turn  our  back  on  their  needs.  This 
ceiling  would  just  be  another  action  that 
forces  the  middle  class  out  of  Govern- 
ment programs  that  are  essential  to  these 
families. 

Third,  the  key  to  reform  in  Govern- 
ment programs  must  be  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness In  reaching  the  needs  of  cit- 
izens, not  arbitrary  limits,  such  as  this 
bill  sets. 


Fourth,  it  is  incomplete  lawmaking. 
The  Senate  has  already  initiated  hear- 
ings into  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
I  am  certain  the  House  will  follow  with 
our  J  own  hearings  soon.  We  should  not 
adopt  new  measures  on  the  program  un- 
til we  have  the  wisdom  and  integrated 
recommendations  of  that  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  reforms  are 
needed  in  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
have  seen  estimates  that  as  many  as  17 
percent  of  the  recipients  should  not  be 
receiving  benefits.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  program  that  has  grown  this  large,  this 
fast  is  experiencing  abuse,  unfairness, 
and  fraudulent  use  of  taxpayer  funds 
by  people  who  do  not  deserve  it.  I  will 
support  reforms  that  strengthen  the 
good  points  of  this  program.    ^ 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  flat,  arbitrary  amendment 
reaches  that  goal.  I  urge  a  negative  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10647,  which  includes 
appropriations  for  programs  authorized 
by  the  Health  Revenue  Sharing  and 
Nurse  Training  Acts  of  1975. 

Four  months  ago  this  Congress,  in  its 
first  override  of  a  Presidential  veto, 
voted  to  enact  the  Health  Revenue  Shar- 
ing and  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1975. 

This  act  extends  assistance  to  many 
health  programs  that  have  become 
essential  elements  of  our  Nation's  health 
delivery  system — nurse  training  pro- 
grams, community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, public  health  service  migrant 
health  centers,  community  health  cen- 
ters, the  National  Health  Service  and 
family  planning  programs. 

Despite  the  accomplishments  of  these 
programs  In  providing  millions  of 
Americans  with  quality  health  care,  the 
President  has  opposed  their  continua- 
tion due  to  "budgetary  priorities." 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President's  budget  cutting  has  been  di- 
rected almost  exclusively  toward  pro- 
grams that  provide  direct  benefits  to 
middle-  and  low-income  Americans, 
while  leaving  high-cost  defense  pro- 
grams virtually  untouched. 

Congressional  efforts  to  make  reason- 
able reductions  in  the  defense  budget 
have  been  met  with  tremendous  opposi- 
tion by  the  administration. 

Yet  in  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  administra- 
tion witnesses  said  additional  cuts  in 
social  security  benefits,  medicare-,  medi- 
caid and  veterans  benefits  may  be  rec- 
ommended in  order  to  offset  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  cuts  in  personal  and 
business  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  basically  dis- 
agree about  what  our  budget  priorities 
should  be. 

However,  the  bill  before  us  today  re- 
flects the  Appropriations  Committee's 
honest  attempt  to  pass  legislation  which 
will  not  be  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Funds  for  some  health  programs  have 
been  cut  out  entirely  by  the  committee, 
and  the  overall  funding  level  Is  com- 
parable to  that  for  last  year. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  would  have  liked  to  see 
greater  funding  for  many  of  these 
programs. 


For  example.  Congress  authorized 
$156  million  for  nurse  training  programs 
this  year,  but  the  Committee's  bill  ap- 
propriates only  $77  million. 

Major  funding  cuts  wel-e  made  in  ad- 
vanced nurse  training  programs,  nurse 
practitioner  programs,  and  smaller  cuts 
were  made  In  the  advanced  nurse 
traineeship  program  and  capitation 
grants. 

The  committee  did  not  appropriate 
any  funds  for  construction  grants  or 
for  student  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  first  part 
of  this  session  I  introduced  nurse  train- 
ing legislation  very  similar  to  that  which 
was  later  passed  by  the  Congress. 

I  took  this  action  because  I  know  how 
successful  these  programs  are  in  helping 
to  meet  the  demand  for  practicing 
nurses  and  nursing  education  program 
faculty. 

Perhaps  I  value  these  programs  more 
than  some  others,  because  two  of  the 
major  towns  in  eastern  Connecticut, 
which  I  represent,  have  the  lowest  ratio 
of  doctors  to  population  of  any  towns 
in  the  entire  Northeastern  region. 

Nonetheless,  the  impact  of  nurse  train- 
ing programs  should  be  clearly  evident  to 
anyone  who  looks  at  the  statistics  over 
the  last  10  years. 

Since  1964,  when  the  Nurse  Trsdning 
Act  was  enacted,  the  number  of  grad- 
uates in  nursing  has  increased  80  per- 
cent. 

There  were  only  33.259  nursing  grad- 
uates in  1963-64.  while  there  were  59.427 
nursing  graduates  In  1972-73. 

In  1960  there  were  527.000  registered 
nurses  and  in  1973  there  were  723,000. 

However,  the  productive  capacity  of 
professional  nursing  schools  must  be 
maintained  at  least  at  present  levels  If 
more  than  1  million 'nurses,  estimated  to 
be  needed  by  1980,  are  to  be  available. 

And,  if  the  present  productive  capacity 
of  nursing  schools  is  to  be  maintained, 
we  are  going  to  need  more  nursing  edu- 
cation program  faculty  and  administra- 
tors than  we  now  have. 

Presently,  there  are  more  than  1,000 
budgeted  positions  for  nursing  education 
faculty  that  are  unfilled. 

And,  there  are  estimates  that  more 
than  60,000  nurses  are  needed  to  fill 
faculty,  administrative,  and  advisory 
positions  in  nursing  educational  institu- 
tions. 

Yet  this  year  only  about  2.500  nurses 
will  graduate  from  nursing  graduate 
schools.  These  are  the  persons  that  will 
have  to  fill  teaching  and  instructional 
positions. 

We  can  only  Increase  the  number  of 
active  nurses,  if  we  can  increase  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  train  them. 

We  are  voting  funds  today  for  nurse 
traineeships  and  advanced  nurse  train- 
ing programs  both  of  which  are  very 
much  needed  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  instructors  in  nurse  training 
institutions. 

Last  year,  3,800  nurses  received  grants 
under  the  nurse  traineeship  program. 
This  program  pays  the  tuition  and  a 
living  allowance  to  mostly  graduate  level 
nurses  who  serve  as  teaching  assistants 
to  nursing  instructors. 

Although  the  bill  before  us  today  pro- 
vides the  same  level  of  funds  for  nurse 
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traineeshlps  as  was  provided  last  year, 
the  actual  number  of  tralneeshiptf 
granted  this  year  may  be  less  than  Isist 
year  due  to  tuiticoi  increases. 

If  we  are  to  insure  the  future  avail- 
ability of  an  adequate  number  of  nurses, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  reduce  our 
commitment  to  the  training  of  nurse  edu- 
cation faculty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important 
we  recognize  that  niurse  training  pro- 
grams also  directly  benefit  the  public.  In 
my  area  of  eastern  Connecticut,  students 
In  the  school  of  nursing  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  also  work  in  com- 
munity health  centers  and  hospitals  in 
our  region  to  obtain  their  clinical  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  are  few 
things  that  can  be  considered  of  a  higher 
priority  than  the  health  care  available  to 
our  citizens. 

I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  support  funds 
to  continue  these  vital  health  care  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  ask  that  the 
Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Chair  announces  that 
pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule  XXUI,  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  under  the  call  when 
a  quonmi  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QVOSUM  CAIJ.  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  himdred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  nile  XXin,  clause  2.  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Pood  and  Ntjtrition  Service 
food  stamp  pbogram 

For  ao  additional  amoiint  for  the  "FVxsd 
stamp  program"  for  the  period  February  1, 
1976.  throtigh  Jiine  30,  1976.  $1,750,000,000, 
of  which  •100,000  shall  be  Immediately  avail- 
able only  for  revising  program  regulations 
as  authorized  by  existing  law,:  Provided, 
That  funds  provided  herein  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  in  accordance  with 
section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended. 

AJCXWDUENT  OFrERED  BT  MB.  ITNDLXT 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chlarman,  I  ofrer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FrwDiXT:  On 
page  2,  after  line  19,  add  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"None  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  b©  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out 
a  program  under  which  food  stamps  are 
provided  to  a  member  of  a  household  whose 
aggregate  annual  income  exceeds  the  pov- 
erty level  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  other 
coogreoslonal  districts  are  anything  like 


mine,  they  have  been  resounding  with 
editorial  complaints  about  the  growth 
and  abuses  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  single  program  in 
the  public  domain  these  days  which  has 
been  subjected  to  so  much  public  con- 
cern, and  I  think  for  good  reason.  Food 
stamps  obviously  are  a  program  out  of 
control.  This  year,  when  we  take  up  the 
second  supplemental,  the  annual' price 
tag  for  food  stamps  will  hit  $6.2  billion. 
That  is  an  Increase  of  31  percent  over 
1974.  That  year  was  a  62  percent  in- 
crease over  1973,  and  the  year  before 
that  was  up  28  percent  over  the  previous 
year. 

.An  estimated  17.8  percent  of  the 
households  currently  receiving  food 
stamps  have  an  aggregate  income  of  over 
$8,000;  4.4  percent  have  an  aggregate 
income  of  over  $15,000  per  year.  Maybe 
the  Members  read  in  the  newspaper  the 
other  day  about  the  two  airline  pilots, 
whose  income  is  in  the  $50,000  per  year 
category,  both  of  whom  are  receiving 
food  stamps.  According  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  40  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  Nation — 40  percent  of  the 
population  of  this  Nation — should  be 
considered  statistically  eligible  for  food 
stamps  under  the  terms  of  the  basic  law. 

This  program  started  out  as  a  surplus 
food  disposal  program,  but  it  long  since 
ceased  to  be  that.  It  is  a  welfare  program, 
but  unfortunately  so  loosely  controlled 
that  it  is  reaching  more  and  more  of  the 
population  every  year.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  act  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity to  restrict  the  benefits  of  the 
food  stamp  program  to  those  who  are 
in  the  welfare  category,  that  is,  whose 
income,  whose  household  aggregate  in- 
cwne  is  low  enough  to  classify  them  as 
in  the  poverty  level  according  to  the 
OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Now,  what  would  this  mean  to  the 
Members'  constituents  if  this  amend- 
ment prevails?  It  means  that  a  family 
of  four,  of  whatever  age,  a  family  of  four 
would  be  eligible  for  food  stamps  pro- 
viding it  meets  the  other  criteria  of  the 
program,  and  provided  further  that  its 
aggregate  family  income  is  below  $5,050, 
or  $6,310  if  that  family  happens  to  live 
in  Alaska  and  $5,810  if  the  family  lives 
in  Hawaii. 

An  old  couple,  for  example,  could  have 
earnings  of  $3,410  to  $4,270  and  still  be 
eligible  for  food  stamps  under  this 
amendment. 

Would  this  be  a  distincentive  for  em- 
ployment? Would  this  cause,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley),  indicated  a  moment  ago, 
a  disincentive  for  people  to  get  a  job? 

I  guess  if  disincentive  does  function 
in  economic  life,  it  fimctions  wherever 
the  cutoff  of  welfare  benefits  might  oc- 
cur. So  that  Is  hardly  an  argument 
against  the  amendment. 

Another  argument  undoubtedly  will  be 
made  that  we  ought  to  wait.  In  this  bill 
is  $100,000  for  USDA  to  come  forward 
with  regulations  tightening  the  program. 

Does  anyone  really  believe,  after  the 
experience  USDA  had  this  past  year  with 
a  similar  tightening  effort,  that  they  will 
come  forward  with  anything  of  signifi- 
cance? Or  that  the  Congress  will  permit 


them  to  put  across  anything  of  signifi- 
cance? 

Another  argument  undoubtedly  will  be 
that  we  ought  to  wait  for  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  have  the  deep- 
est affection  for  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wsishington  (Mr.  Foley)  ,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee.  The 
committee  has  been  sitting  on  the  ques- 
tion for  about  a  year.  Does  anyone  really 
believe  that  this  Congress  will  approve  a 
bill  which  will  significantly  tighten  the 
fimctloning  of  the  food  stamp  program? 

It  seems  to  me  the  prudent  way  to  deal 
with  this  problem  is  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity at  hand  here  today,  this  moment, 
and  adopt  an  amendment  which  would 
cause  those  whose  aggregate  household 
income  is  above  the  poverty  level  to  be 
excluded  automatically  from  the  benefits 
under  this  program.  That  is  the  way  to 
cut  back  on  the  cost  of  this  program. 
That  is  the  way  to  bring  it  in  line  with 
its  objective,  as  it  should  be,  as  a  welfare 
program.  That  is  the  way  to  still  a  lot  of 
the  thoroughly  justified  critici^pi  that 
has  been  leveled  at  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  recent  months. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  |;entleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiNDLEY)  has  appeal  to  many  Members. 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  amendment  has 
appeal  because  this  program  has  been 
so  poorly  handled  as  we  detailed  in  our 
report. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  I  think  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  about  one  out  of 
every  five  people  now  receiving  food 
stamps  are  ineligible.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  the  problem  is  not  because  of  the 
law  but  because  of  a  failure  to  set  proper 
regulations  which  conform  to  the  law. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  again  what  the 
law  says.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  establish  eligibility 
standards,  and  it  specifically  provides  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Act: 

•  •  •  participation  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  limited  to  those  households 
whose  Income  and  other  financial  resources 
are  determined  to  be  substantial  limiting 
factors  in  permitting  them  to  purchase  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

That  is  the  law.  I  grant  that  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  carried  out  according 
to  the  law.  I  say  ,that  based  on  the  evi- 
dence before  our  committee. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PiNDLEY),  would  substitute  a  pov- 
erty level  determined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  the  present 
wording  of  the  law.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  having  any  such  authority. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  not  on  my  feet  when 
the  gentleman  offered  his  amendment 
because  in  my  judgment  a  point  of  order 
should  have  been  raised.  I  know  of  no 
existing  law  which  provides  for  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  determine 
a  poverty  level.  The  printing,  yes,  but  the 
determining,  I  do  not  know. 

In  his  amendment  the  gentleman 
would  give  them  that  authority,  without 
any  restriction.  They  might  set  the  level 
at  $100,000  a  year.  I  would  rather  rely  on 
what  the  law  says,  painting  out  it  has 
not  been  carried  out.  We  have  given  them 
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money  to  enforce  the  law  andjto  change 
their  regulations.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  cost  mcmey.  The 
amendment  would  delay  the  implemesata- 
tion  of  those  changes  to  which  the  De- 
partment has  already  agreed.  It  could 
also  delay  additional  changes.  Changes 
that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Now,  that  is  not  his  Intention,  and 
goodness  knows,  I  do  not  see  where  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
qualified  to  determine  the  poverty  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
defeats  his  own  purpose.  Since  we  have 
pointed  the  law  out  and  asked  it  be  en- 
forced, it  has  been  enforced  and  is  being 
enforced,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
ought  to  go  along  and  in  that  way  he 
would  help  us  save  some  money. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  correct  one  statement.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  did  not  mean  to  misstate. 

I  am  not  proposing  this  amendment  as 
a  substitute  for  the  criteria  now  in  effect 
but  as  an  additional  requirement.  A  cut- 
off of  food  stamp  eligibility  would  take 
place  only  when  a  person's  aggregate 
annual  income  has  reached  a  certain  dol- 
lar figure.  To  people  below  that  level,  the 
other  criteria  would  still  apply. 

Mr.O*^ITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  tnat  is  correct,  but  the  gentleman 
would  turn  this  over  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  My  experience  with 
them  is  that  they  are  not  qualified  in  this 
area  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  amend 
the  language  in  this  bill  with  any  lan- 
guage like  this  at  this  time,  particularly 
when  our  friend  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Foley)  has  been  work- 
ing on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

One  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I  certainly 
support  the.  gentleman's  intent  in  trying 
to  define  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  the  stated  intent  of  this  Con- 
gress, exactly  who  qualfies  for  eligibility. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
have  the  same  fault  that  the  present 
regulations  of  the  Department  have,  and 
that  is  that  the  calculations  for  Income 
were  projected  from  the  time  of  the  ap- 
plication into  the  future,  and  this  does 
not  define  that. 

They  admit  that  they  do  not  take  into 
consideration  past  income  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  or  annual  earnings. 
That  is  the  reason  the  airline  pilots  were 
allowed  to  receive  food  stamps,  even 
though  their  income  was  in  excess  of 
$50,000.  Under  the  present  rules,  because 
it  is  projected  income,  they  must  cal- 
culate. It  seems  to  me  the  Department 
under  that  interpretation  would  still  cal- 
culate the  annual  income  the  same  way. 
and  that  could  be  expected  to  happen  in 
the  future.  When  someone  is  on  strike  or 
is  temporarily  unemployed,  he  cannot 
project  any  calculated  Income  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mters).  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  I  support  the 
purpose  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  PiNDLEY)  . 


I  think,  however,  that  the  very  decided 
efforts  that  the  subcommittee  has  made 
and  the  quite  clear  authority  that  the 
Secretary  has  to  correct  a  bad  situation 
will  accomplish  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  despite 
the  good  intentions  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley). 
he  would  prolong  the  existing  problems 
at  a  time  when  our  committee  has  called 
for  an  Immediate  correction.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  voted  down  and  that 
we  leave  it  to  our  friends  on  the  legis- 
lative committee  to  pwiss  any  new  laws 
that  may  be  required. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment  a  few  ques- 
tions, but  before  I  do,  I  want  to  reinforce 
what  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  ,  has  just  said.  What  he  said 
is  exactly  the  truth. 

It  is  much  to  my  chagrin  that  the  reg- 
ulations imder  which  this  program  has 
grown  have  come-from  a  Republican  Ad- 
ministration. I  have  begged  on  my  hands 
and  knees  that  these  regulations  be 
changed  and  reevaluated.  The  gentle- 
man is  exactly  right;  they  have  not 
changed  them.  They  will  not  face  up  to 
their  responsibility.  They  refuse  to  be 
responsible  for  the  regulations,  and  the 
gentleman  is  a  hundred  percent  right. 
As  a  result  of  my  having  tried  and  given 
up  from  that  pnjint  of  view,  I  think  that 
this  amendment  should  be  considered. 

However,  I  think  at  this  point  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  has  not  given  us 
enough  information  as  to  where  the  fig- 
ures would  be  cut,  and  this  falls  in  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  has  made. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  is  one  thing 
in  the  bill  that  does  help  bring  about 
what  the  gentleman  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  do  so  far.  We  have  withheld 
the  money. 

This  bill  has  been  cut  by  $1.1  billion, 
and  that  is  a  pretty  strong  cut. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but 
the  regulations  eis  they  are  still  written 
can  be  applied  in  favor  of  the  middle 
class  instead  of  in  favor  of  the  people 
who  should  get  the  benefits. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fiuther,  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  too  much  more  time,  but 
as  I  say.  the  Administrator.  Mr.  Hekman, 
said  he  would  cooperate  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  But  he 
has  not  cooperated  so  far,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  the  withholding  of  funds  is  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  outlays  for  food 
stamps  are  up  31  percent  this  year,  "niat 
is  hardly  progress,  in  my  view. 

The  poverty  level  statistics  are  of  long 
standing  and  well  known. 

They  are  published  periodically  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 


the  latest  statistics  show  that  a  family 
of  six,  for  example,  a  nonlarm  family  of 
six,  would  be  eligible  to  earn  $6,690  and 
still  be  eligible  for  food  stamps. 

Under  my  amendment,  a  nonfarm 
family  of  two  in  any  State  except  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  where  the  figure  is  even 
higher,  would  be  able  to  earn  $3,410  and 
still  be  eligible  for  food  stamps. 

Of  course,  if  the  family  units  are 
larger,  their  income  potential,  without 
impairing  eligibility  for  food  stamps, 
would  go  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  but  I  think  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  also  explain  to  the  House 
how  those  figures  are  adjusted.  Are  they 
adjusted  oiji  a  yearly  basis  or  semiannu- 
ally? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  They  are  adjusted 
every  quarter,  every  3  months.  They  are 
readily  available.  "They  are  in  print,  and 
they  are  acknowledged  as  the  best  au- 
thentic index  of  poverty  level  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Findley)  and  commend  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  amendment  to  us.  He  is 
entirely  right. 

While  the  amendment  which  he  has 
presented  is  relatively  simple,  it  will  cor- 
rect some  of  the  serious  abuses  in  a  pro- 
gram already  running  out  of  control  and 
which  threatens  to  become  a  national 
disgrace. 

We  all  know  fundamental  reform  is 
needed,  and  we  are  hopeful  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  will  soon  report  a 
bill  to  accomplish  comprehensive  reform. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  this  amend- 
ment will  go  a  long  way  toward  curbing 
the  excesses  and  worst  abuses  of  this 
program.  The  amendment  deserves  to  be 
supported. 

As  for  the  contention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  somehow  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  cost  more  money,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  gentleman  jests.  Ob- 
viously, in  its  Intent,  form,  and  language. 
This  amendment  is  a  limitation  on  ex- 
penditure. It  does  not  in  any  way  modify 
existing  restrictions  on  expenditures.  It 
just  says  tJiat  over  and  above  any  other 
requirement,  none  of  the  funds  in  this 
act  shall  be  used  to  fund  a  program  for 
persons  whose  incomes  exceed  the  pov- 
erty level.  Surely,  it  cannot  result  in  the 
expenditure  of  more  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  remind  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  that  of- 
ficial estimates  indicate  that  many,  many 
millions  of  people  who  are  not  already  re- 
ceiving aid  under  this  program — and 
there  are  about  19  million  who  already 
are — will  be  receiving  money  under  this 
program  within  the  next  2  years. 

This  may  be  the  last  chance  to  begin 

to   reform    this   food   stamp   program, 

which  is  so  urgently  in  need  of  reform. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  what  ought 
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•  to  be  and  what  is  quite  frequently  are 
different,  as  he  so  well  knows. 

After  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  reported  the  bill  and  It  becomes  law. 
It  calls  on  the  Department  to  carry  It 
out. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  increase 
mentioned,  the  31  percent  that  has  been 
mentioned  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  has  largely  been  caused 
by  Increased  unemployment. 

We  again  with  all  the  criticisms  of 
the  program  we  have  heard.  We  proved 
the  facts  in  the  hearings.  We  set  out  to 
correct  the  problems.  We  believe  we 
have,  imtll  the  law  is  changed. 

The  pending  amendment  turning  the 
matter  over  to  the  Oflace  of  Management 
without  guide  rules  would  merely  delay 
bringing  about  corrections  or  so  I  believe. 

Mi.  ARMSTRONG.  I  must  respectfully 
point  out  that  we  have  had  colloquies  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  as  long  as  a  year 
ago.  I  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  who  promised  a  reform 
bill  to  deal  with  these  inequities.  The 
committee  has  failed  to  do  so  yet. 

I  have  also  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  But  the 
department  has  not  acted.  Everybody  Is 
passing  the  buck. 

The  Congress  has  not  solved  the  prob- 
lem. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
says. 

No.  It  u  up  to  the  Congre68  to  do  it.  When 
we  try  to  put  through  reform  regulations. 
Congress  refuses  to  let  us  Implement  them. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  reform  right  now.  Maybe  it 
is  not  the  whole  package  of  reform  that 
we  ought  to  have,  but  it  is  an  Important 
step,  a  meaningful  step,  and  we  ought 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pihdlet) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  'Mr 
EvAKS)  for  yielding  to  me. 

Members  can  question  whether  it  is 
•  advisable   to   attempt   to   reach   major 
changes  m  existing  programs  through 
the  process  of  appropriation  limitations. 
I  believe  that  it  is  not  a  good  procedure 
If  we  are  going  to  use  tiie  appropriation 
process,  through  placing  limitations  on 
appropriations,  to  reform  existing  pro- 
grams which  legislative  committees  are 
struggling  to  accomplish,  then  we  are 
presenting  issues  to  the  committee  and 
to  the  floor  without  any  public  hearings 
without  any  opportunity  for  careful  con- 
sideration and  thorough  analysis. 
*J  ^^t  ^®  greatest  respect  for  my 
mend,  the  gentieman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
PwDLrr),    but    his    amendment    poses 
serious  and  technicaUy  complex  problems 
that  could  lead  to  situationj  that  I  am 
sure  no  one  in  this  chamber  wants  to  get 

For   example,    there    is,    under    this 
amendment,  a  work  disincentive  which. 
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under  the  present  program,  would  cause 
a  family  of  eight  to  lose  $852  in  benefits 
should  it  be  adopted. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  food  stamp 
program,  among  other  things,  that  di- 
rectly affects  the  working  poor.  It  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  few.  if  any  programs 
under  income  support  maintenance,  as 
we  talked  about  yesterday,  that  affects 
the  working  poor. 

If  the  Members  think  it  is  wise  to  cre- 
ate a  disincentive  to  get  a  better  job,  not 
Just  to  get  a  job,  but  to  get  a  better  job 
and  to  upgrade  ones  income,  then  that  is 
what  this  amendment  will  do. 

I  believe  we  can  design  maximum  limi- 
tations that  will  avoid  creating  such  dis- 
incentives, but  this  is  not  such  an 
amendment. 

The  administration  a  little  less  than  3 
weeks  ago  sent  to  this  Congress  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  This  amendment  goes  beyond 
what  the  administration  suggests  without 
the  benefit  of  hearings,  study,  and 
analysis. 

The  other  major  concern  I  have  with 
this  amendment  is  that  it  deals  with  an- 
nual aggregate  income. 

We  have  all  observed  the  fact  that 
people  who  make  $10,000,  $11,000,  or 
$12,000  a  year,  who  are  hardworking 
people,  can  suddenly  and  imexpectedly 
become  unemployed.  The  time  of  their 
unemployment  may  come  when  they  have 
already  earned  over  the  poverty  level  for 
their  family.  Under  this  amendment  they 
would  be  ineligible  to  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program. 

The  Department  wants  to  go  back  and 
take  the  last  3  months  of  Income  and 
determine  that  as  the  basis  of  eligibility. 
But  this  amendment  deals  with  annuai 
income  and  so  it  creates  enormous  inequi- 
ties where  families  through  sudden  un- 
employment have  nothing,  and  yet  they 
are  desperately  trying  to  find  jobs.  They 
have  been  good  hard-working  people 
they  have  been  paying  taxes  and  support- 
ing their  own  families,  and  yet  they 
under  this  amendment,  will  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  this  program  while  it  locks  in 
as  eligible  every  family  on  welfare. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  glad  that  the  gentieman  has 
mentioned  that  point  because  that  is  one 
of  the  things  the  Members  of  this  House 
should  keep  in  mind  when  they  consider 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  .  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  has  an  inherent  simple 
and  appealing  ring  to  it. 

Here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  we  can. 
picking  certain  items  or  income  levels 
that  relate  to  certain  numbers  of  fami- 
lies, all  sit  comfortably  and  feel  that 
certainly  anybody  earning  over  this 
amount  with  so  many  members  in  the 
family  should  not  receive  food  stamps 
As  the  gentieman  from  Washington  so 
accurately  pointed  out,  it  is  just  not  that 
simple. 

The  problems  Involved  in  the  rules 
toat  apply  to  food  stamps  are  intricate 
FamUy  living  is  intricate,  and  they  have 
Just  got  to  undergo  a  major  and  careful 
reform.  I  am  delighted  the  gentieman 
from  Washington  has  made  the  com- 
ments he  has. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  find  anjrthlng 
wrong  with  what  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  had  said,  but 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, I  will  say  that  earlier  this  year 
in  January,  the  administration  set  up  a 
program  to  cut  the  food  stamp  program 
by  a  certain  amount.  We  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  all  took  the  position,  along  with 
the  majority,  that  the  administration's 
proposal  cut  people  at  the  bottom  who 
needed  the  food  stamp  program  the 
worst,  and  that  it  was  the  worst  possible 
proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

CBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentieman  from  Colorado 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  It  was  "the 
worst  proposal  that  could  have  been 
made.  Tliose  of  us  on  our  side  agreed 
with  the  majority.  At  that  time  we  were 
assured  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
thorough  evaluation  and  examlnatiwi  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  Here  It  is  10 
months  later,  and  we  are  still  asking  for 
some  kind  of  thorough  evaluation  It  is 
tine  the  machinery  is  in  process,  but  it 
has  been  a  slow,  dilatory  process  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  is  something  that,  if  noth- 
mg  else,  perhaps  will  get  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  moving. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  would  say  to 
my  friend,  tiie  gentieman  from  Colorado 
tiiat  I  understand  his  frustrations,  but 
certainly  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois  Is  no  wav  to 
resolve  that  problem. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Washington 

Mr  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentieman  for 
yieldmg. 

I  would  like  to  say  with  respect  to  the 
studies,  we  did  in  February  receive  $200,- 
000  to  conduct  a  study.  We  have  had 
some  disagreement  in  the  committee  on 
what  items  ought  to  be  studied,  but  we 
have  been  meeting  with  the  special  study 
group,  as  the  gentieman  knows,  several 
times  each  week. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tieman from  Colorado  will  yield  further, 
we  did  not  start  meeting  on  a  regular 
basis  until  just  recentiy. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentieman  from 
Colorado  will  yield  further,  that  is  true, 
but  what  I  was  attempting  to  do  earlier 
was  to  obtain  a  consensus  as  to  pro- 
cedures in  the  committee.  That  was  not 
possible  because  of  objections  coming 
largely  from  the  minority  side  of  the 
committee  about  how  to  approach  a 
study  of  the  program.  But  we  are  now,  I 
think,  effectively  under  way  to  get  some 
really  good  work  done  on  that  study,  and 
we  hope  after  the  first  of  the  year  we  will 
have  it  substantially  completed. 
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The  other  body  is  currently  taking  up 
proposed  legislation.  They  are  going  to 
report  a  bill,  from  what  I  am  told,  before 
we  end  this  session  of  Congress.  To  come 
on  the  fioor  now  and  single  out  one  par- 
ticular proposal  and  try  to  put  it  into 
force  through  an  appropriations  limita- 
tion is  a  very  poor  way,  in  my  judgment, 
to  address  a  program  that  is  obviously 
both  very  expensive  and  extensive  and 
obviously  should  have  been  reviewed  be- 
fore the  effort  imderway  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  at  this  time.  But  now. 
and  at  this  pbint,  to  interject  this  kind 
of  a  highly  technical  and  partial  appro- 
priation limitation  is  to  me  the  worst 
way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Not  only  is 
the  gentleman  correct,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tieman from  Illinois  appUes  only  to  cer- 
tain funds  that  are  available  for  expendi- 
ture on  food  stamps.  This  is  not  the  total 
fund  for  all  food  stamps  this  year.  So  we 
have  some  funds  that  are  free  and  some 
that  are  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Col- 
orado, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.'  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  when  can  we  expect  to 
hold  hearings  as  a  result  of  the  study; 
can  the  gentieman  tell  us? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  hold  hearings,  I  would  say, 
starting  next  year  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. There  is  obviously  no  time  at  the 
moment  to  bring  up  a  bill  in  the  remain- 
der of  this  session  of  Congress.  I  do  not 
*now  what  the  return  date  of  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  be.  But  I  would  think 
that  very  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year  we  could  beghi  to  have  hearings. 
There  are  well  over  a  himdred  bills  in- 
duced on  both  sides  of  the  Congress  deal- 
ing with  food  stamp  program  proposals. 
Again,  I  think  we  are  at  the  point  where 
we  can  move  on  hearings  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  and  with  the  asslstancie  of 
a  completed  study.  To  bring  in  a  pro- 
posal to  put  this  program  on  an  appro- 
priations limitation  is  again,  in  my 
judgment,  very  poor  procedure. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  funds 
in  this  bill  are  for  the  period  of  Febru- 
ary 1  to  July  1,  so  any  limitations  placed 
on  the  moneys  in  this  bill  would  not  be 
effective  until  February  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman has  expired. 

Mr.  BDRLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  my  very 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  HUnols, 
for  the  purpose  and  the  goal  that  he  set 
out  to  accomplish  with  his  amendment. 
After  listening  carefully  to  his  explana- 
tion and  to  the  debate.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  amendment  will  succeed  in  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  and  the  goal. 

First  I  want  to  address  myself  to  the 
frustration  and  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Johhsok)  ,  who 
Indicated  the  difficulty  he  had  In  getting 


the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  respect  to  the  regulations. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  gentieman  our  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  shared 
that  frustration  with  him.  because  we 
have  gone  over  these  problems  in  prior 
years  and  on  prior  occasions.  But  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  that  Mr.  Hekman  said  in  this 
year's  hearings  on  this  supplemental, 
and  I  hope  I  am  not  unfairly  paraphras- 
.ing  his  remarks : 

I  agree  with  you.  We  need  to  change  our 
regulations.  And  I  agree  that  we  are  going 
to  change  the  regulations  In  accord  with  the 
'suggestions  you  are  making. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  one  of 
the  suggestions  we  feel  very  strongly 
about  is  to  require  the  counter  signature 
on  the  food  stamps  when  they  are  util- 
ized, not  only  the  signature  on  the 
stamps  when  tiiey  are  received  by  the 
beneficiary  of  the  stamps  but  also  the 
signature  on  the  stamps  in  the  presence 
of  the  retail  employee  who  is  taking  the 
stamps  from  the  beneficiary.  This  will 
counter  our  fraud  problems. 

I  just  mention  that  as  one  reform  that 
the^irector  agreed  to  invoke.  So  I  think 
we  Vre  going  to  get  these  tightened- 
dowiV,reulations  that  the  gentieman  has 
been  wanting  andthat  our  subcommittee 
has  been  insisting  upon. 

To  go  more  substantively  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentieman  from  Illi- 
nois, the  law  is  more  restrictive  than 
the  gentleman's  proposed  amendment. 
The  gentieman  arrives  at  a  specific  fig- 
ure, or  asks  an  agency  to  arrive  at  a 
specific  figm-e.  The  law  as  written  and 
as  we  have  encouraged  the  Director  to 
carry  it  out,  will  come  out  with  a  stricter 
application  than  the  figure  that  will  be 
arrived  at  under  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  by  re-reading 
the  provision  of  the  law  we  have  con- 
slstentiy  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the 
Director.  Let  me  quote  from  that  as  the 
chairman  has  earUer  done: 

.  .  .  participation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  limited  to  those  households 
whose  Income  and  other  financial  resources 
are  determined  to  be  substantial  limiting 
factors  In  permitting  them  to  purchase  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

We  have  told  the  Director  he  has  not 
been  complying  with  that  law.  His  regu- 
lations have  not  been  complying  with 
this  law.  He  agreed,  and  he  agreed  to 
modify  the  regulations  and  seek  to  carry 
out  the  law. 

I  think  we  can  expect  some  improve- 
ment in  the  new  regulations  and  the  new 
administration  of  this  program.  I  think 
therefore  it  would  be  unwise  at  this  time 
to  accept  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentieman  from  Illinois. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  ob- 
viously is  a  legislative  matter.  I  am  not 
so  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  a  point  of 
order  would  not  lie  against  the  amend- 
ment, but  at  any  rate  the  chairman  of 
the  authorizing  committee  has  indicated 
that  heai-ings  are  being  held  and  consid- 
eration is  being  given  to  this  matter. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  that  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  when  we  were  holding  the 
hearings.  I  asked  the  Dh^ctor  If  his  Ad- 


ministration proposal  had  been  intro- 
duced on  the  House  side.  He  said.  'No. 
not  on  the  House  side;  just*on  the  Senate 
side."  Since  that  time  I  am  advised  the 
proposal  has  been  introduced  on  the 
House  side.  So  it  seems  to  me  we  need  to 
give  the  authorizing  committee  an  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  the  administra- 
tion proposal  as  weU  as  any  other  bills 
that  might  be  introduced. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  On  the 
gentleman's  report,  it  sounds  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  and  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee have  done  more  than  the  gentie- 
man or  I  or  the  Agriculture  Department 
has  done  to  succeed  along  this  line  of 
endeavor. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
my  friend. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  share  the  gentleman's 
views  that  the  vehicle  of  this  appropri- 
ation bill  is  not  really  the  first  choice  on 
how  to  regulate  the  provisions  of  food 
stamps;  however,  in  our  testimony  that 
the  gentleman  and  I  and  the  rest  of  the 
Members  sat  and  listened  to,  and  the 
gentieman  mentioned  this,  too,  the  De- 
partment could  have  done  this  very  thing 
by  regulation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  coiisent,  Mr.  Burlison 
of  Missouri  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tieman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  chairman  a  moment  ago  cited 
that  the  effectiveness  of  this  appropria- 
tion starts  in  February,  and  this  is  true; 
however,  if  we  pass  this  regulation  today 
and  this  amendment,  then  there  is  no 
reason  at  all,  this  is  not  a  clear  indication 
of  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  the  De- 
partment could  adopt  this  very  same  rule 
by  regulation  and  have  the  support  of 
Congress.  It  would  then  be  effective  and 
have  the  impact  of  law  presentiy  under 
the  present  appropriation;  so  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  this  amendment,  because  It 
is  a  clear  indication  that  the  Congress 
is  concerned  about  the  eligibility  require- 
ments, that  we  have  not  drawn  as  tough 
a  line  as  we  should  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Burlison 
of  Missouri  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  friend,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  chairman  of-  the 
subcommittee.  I  am  fearful  that  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment  that  the  Admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Heckman.  the  Director  of  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service,  may  lose  the  en- 
thusiasm to  change  the  regulations  he 
promised  to  change. 

The  passage  of  this  amendment  may 
operate  In  the  opposite  direction  than 
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the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and  most 
of  lu  in  this  body  desire. 

In  view  of  what  the  Director  has  prom- 
ised our  subcommittee  with  respect  to 
new  regulations,  make  It  unwise  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  our  chair- 
man.   

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  point  out  one  other  thing,  that  the 
language  says  that  this  is  as  defined  by 
the  OCQce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
There  is  not  a  single  criteria  that  I  am 
aware  of  in  existing  law  or  in  this 
amendment  that  would  set  any  guideline 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
as  to  how  they  should  define  the  poverty 
level.  They  are  not  in  this  business  what- 
soever. 

The  other  thing,  as  I  previously  men- 
tioned, this  amendment  could  jeopardize 
the  $2.1  billion  we  have  saved  by  delay- 
ing implementation  of  the  changes  to 
which  the  Department  has  agreed. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield  further? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  did  have  testimony  that  the 
Department  would  like  to  get  a  little 
tougher  with  the  program  as  far  as  food 
stamp  eligibility  is  concerned,  but  they 
said  Congress  has  not  always  supported 
them.  Like  many  others,  I  always 
thotaght  the  direction  or  intention  of  the 
tight  regulations  that  came  down  this 
year  were  not  in  the  best  Interests  of 
Improving  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona and  by  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Bttrlison  of  Missoiul  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yeld? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could 
advise  us,  or  perhaps  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  how  many  times  in 
the  past  10  years  it  has  applied  that 
the  Director  of  the  food  stamp  program 
promised  the  committee  It  will  get 
straight. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  would 
say  this  is  the  first  time  I  heard  him  give 
a  promise  and  it  was  given  in  a  very 
sincere,  honest  fashion,  at  least  so  in- 
terpreted by  me.  I  believe  the  Director 
fully  intends  to  amend  his  regulations 
along  the  Unes  that  our  subcommittee 
has  suggested. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  that  these  amend- 
ments will  be  made  and  they  will  be 
Executed. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
D^Tartment  has  always  avoided  accept- 
ing responsibility  for  the  way  the  pro- 
gram was  handled,  but  when  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Secretary  has  the 
authority  to  straighten  out  this  program, 
under  the  law,  they  came  through  and 
said  they  would  do  It 


Up  until  this  time  they  denied  having 
that  responsibility. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  agree 
with  my  chairmsin.  So  far  as  I  know,  this 
Is  really  the  first  promise  that  they  have 
made  to  change  their  regulations. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  more  question,  if  I  may.  Would 
this  language  preclude  them  from  doing 
what  they  promised  the  committee  they 
would  do? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  think,  in 
substance,  it  might. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  fail  to  realize  how  this  amendment 
could  effectively  deny  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  strengthening  those 
regulations.  We  are  giving  them  guide- 
lines. I  completely  agree  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not  come  down  clearly,  but  this 
is  the  first  real  step  we  have  taken.  We 
have  said  that  we  want  some  rules  about 
eligibility. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  in  and  out  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
the  faulty,  and  unacceptable  operation 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  It  is  a  con- 
cern that  is  nationwide.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned, and  we  all  know  that  something 
must  be  done  to  correct  an  Intolerable 
situation. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  in  its 
action  on  this  bill  has  determined  to  try 
to  do  something  about  it;  not  just  talk 
about  it.  In  the  report  today  which  is  be- 
fore us,  and  in  the  debate  today,  we  have 
read  and  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  law,  of  the  basic  law.  The  basic  law 
says,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
shall  be  limited  to  those  households 
whose  income  and  other  financial  re- 
sources are  determined  to  be  substan- 
tially limiting  factors  in  permitting  them 
to  purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 
Tlie  Appropriations  Committee  demands 
and  shall  continue  to  demand  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  which  I  have  just 
cited. 

We  propose  to  hold  the  feet  of  the  di- 
rector of  this  program  to  the  fire  so  to 
speak  and  see  to  it  that  he  applies  this 
perfectly  reasonable  application  of  the 
law  to  the  handling  of  the  fdod  stamp 
program. 

I  -do  not  want  to  let  him  off  the  hook 
by  adopting  an  amendment  which  ties 
it  to  some  other  factor.  I  want  to  tie  It 
to  the  language  in  the  law  that  now 
exists,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  that  there 
Is  no  equivocation  on  his  part  as  to  what 
we  mean. 

There  is  no  effective  way  to  cure  all 
the  ills  and  abuses  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  an  appropriation  bill.  This  must 
be  done  in  an  authorization  bill.  But  we 
have  done  our  best  to  put  safeguards  and 
controls  wherever  they  seem  to  be  pos- 
sible and  it  Is  our  hope  that  these  will  be 
effective. 

In  this  appropriation  bill,  we  have  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  funds  that  were  re- 
quested for  the  food  stamp  program  and 
we  have  exacted  a  commitment  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  this  pro- 
gram will  be  reformed. 

I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  might 


retard  and  make  It  more  difficult  to  get 
an  improvement  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram which  the  people  demand,  and 
which  they  have  a  right  to  demand.  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  adopt  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  will  come  up  with 
some  improvements  to  it,  but  until  they 
do,  and  in  view  of  the  commitments  of 
the  director  of  the  program,  and  in  view 
of  the  law  that  is  now  written,  I  think 
this  is  the  best  we  can  do  today. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  less  of  this 
looking  around  to  find  if  there  are  not 
more  ways  where  more  people  can  be 
added  to  the  food  stamp  rolls.  Some  of 
that  has  been  going  on.  I  hope  that 
whatever  is  done  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture — and  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  get  something  done  in  the  very  near 
future  that  will  be  really  helpful.  But, 
as  of  now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
emphasize  the  fact  that  we  have  got  the 
law  on  oiu-  side.  More  than  that  we  have 
got  the  commitment  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  on  our  side,  and  we  have  got 
the  attitude  of  the  country  on  our  side 
if  we  let  the  bill  remain  as  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

To  show  the  intent  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Congress,  we 
have  reduced  the  funds  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  on  the  basis  that,  by 
improving  and  reforming  it,  officials  can 
have  significant  amounts  of  money.  So, 
I  would  ask  the  Members  who  are  in 
favor  of  doing  something  about  the  in- 
tolerable operation  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  to  support  the  conunittee  in  its 
action  with  the  hope  that  effective  action 
may  result. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  certainly,  in  the  attempt  to  save 
money  for  the  taxpayers,  ought  to  give 
some  encouragement  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  to  the  administrators 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  to  cut  these 
funds,  but  going  one  step  further,  I  really 
fail  to -see  where  this  amendment  would 
not  be  supporting  that  same  effort.  We 
are  giving  the  tools  to  the  department. 
We  are  prescribing  now  the  eligibility, 
and  that  is  where  we  make  the  biggest 
cut. 

It  is  true  the  process  of  endorsement, 
and  so  forth,  will  take  out  a  certain 
amount  of  them.  But  according  to  all  In- 
dications, all  of  the  reports  we  have,  the 
biggest  violation  on  the  ineligible  fami- 
lies are  being  too  liberal. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  I  would 
rather  be  led  and  guided  by  the  law  itself 
than  by  the  amendment  which  Is  before 
us. 

I  think  that  any  reasonable  adminis- 
trator of  the  law  will  really  put  his  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel  and  xmdertake  to  get 
something  done  about  this  difficult  mat- 
ter. We  have  demanded  It  and  he  has 
promised  to  do  it.  I  myself  would  rather 
rely  on  the  law,  and  then  we  can  see  what 
develops  in  regard  to  legislative  program 
reform  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  I  wlU  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  think  we  are 
both  chasing  the  same  rabbit,  to  use  the 
vernacular  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. However,  what  is  the  difference 
here?  This  is  just  one  step  further.  Is 
there  any  lower  flgtire?  Is  there  any 
real  difference? 

This  prescribes  precisely  what  the 
general  income  level  would  be. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  bill  and  report 
clearly  states  our  position  of  anticipat- 
ing substantial  reform  to  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfiilly  dis- 
agree with  the  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  this 
amendment  somehow  lets  the  direc- 
tor of  this  program  off  the  hook.  It  does 
not  do  that  at  all.  It  prescribes  a  limita- 
tion, which  is  a  needed  control  to  attach 
to  this  appropriation.  We  added  similar 
controls  in  the  Vietnam  war  appropria- 
tions. We  have  done  it  in  other  appro- 
priation bills.  It  clearly  was  the  Intent 
of  this  program  originally  to  help  the 
poor  and  the  working  poor.  We  all  know 
this  program  has  gone  far  beyond  that. 
Advertisers  in  newspapers  have  encour- 
aged families  of  the  middle-Income 
groups  to  participate  in  this  program. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pind- 
LEY),  to  whose  amendment  we  are  ad- 
dressing ourselves. 

My  good  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  has  stated  that  somehow 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findlet)  would 
create  a  work  disincentive.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  frc«n  Dlinols  (Mr.  Find- 
ley)  to  comment  on  that  subject  because 
I  know  he  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
put  proper  controls  on  this  food  stamp 
program. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  be  glad  to  conunent. 

There  is  a  theory  that  whenever  a  wel- 
fare benefit  Is  cut  off  that  the  point  at 
which  the  benefit  Is  cut  serves  as  a  work 
disincentive.  If  that  Is  true — I  am  not 
so  sure  it  Is,  but  it  is  an  old  theory — 
wherever  the  cutoff  would  occur  would 
naturally  serve  as  a  work  disincentive. 
So  somewhere  along  the  line  there  will 
be  a  disincentive,  no  matter  what  the 
dollar  level. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  respond  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  appreciate 
the  gentleman  clarifying  the  effect  of  his 
amendment.  In  addition,  what  Is  the 
effective  breakoff  point  from  income  un- 
der the  amendment  offeredby  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  based  on  the 
poverty  guidelines  which  for  years  have 
been  established  by  the  agency  within 
the  Labor  Department,  the  one  which 
used  to  be  the  Poverty  Office.  It  reports  to 
the  Office  of  Budget  and  Management, 
and  Budget  and  Management  periodically 
publishes  on  the  public  record  the  poverty 
gxiidelines  for  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try based  aa  cost  of  Uvlng. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  Is  that  dollar 
amount? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  To  Illustrate,  a  non- 
farm  family  of  four  members  could  earn 
$5,050  a  year  and  still  be  eligible  for 
food  stamps  imder  my  amendment  be- 
cause that  has  been  determined  to  be  the 
poverty  level. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  'What  about  a 
family  of  eight,  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  referred? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  A  family  of  eight  would 
be  able  to  earn  $8,830  a  year  and  still  be 
eligible  for  food  stamps. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  $8,800  ? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  $8,800.  And  In  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  and  certain  other  areas  It 
would  be  higher. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Because  they  have 
a  higher  living  cost. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Could  the  gentle- 
man also  conunent  on  this  idea  about 
annual  aggregate  Income? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  indicated  that  this  provision  qf 
aggregate  annual  Income  might  be  a 
severe  problem  in  maintaining  the  eligi- 
bility of  certain  needy  families  because 
of  a  sudden  drop  in  income. 

This  amendment  refers  to  annual  ag- 
gregate income,  but  It  leaves  to  the 
USDA,  the  administering  agency  of  the 
food  stamp  program,  the  job  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  that  is  the  level  of 
the  household's  income. 

And  it  would  have  the  fiexibllity  to  use 
whatever  guidelines  it  now  is  authorized 
to  use  to  determine  the  level  of  income. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  gentleman's 
point  Is  that  his  amendment  does  not 
in  fact  create  the  problems  that  were  po- 
tentially indicated  for  a  deserving  fam- 
ily of  8  to  receive  food  stamps.  In  the 
high-income  areas  of  the  counties  spe- 
cial consideration  is  given  for  those  peo- 
ple who  may  be  included  in  the  food 
stamp  program? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes;  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  a  little  bit  amused 
at  the  suggestion  of  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon), 
that  this  might  take  the  officials  of  the 
food  stamp  program  off  the  hook.  With 
regard  to  the  commitment  that  was  made 
by  food  stamp  officials  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whttten)  :  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  such  influence  In  the  executive 
branch  that  no  official  has  ever  backed 
away  from  a  commitment  made  to  him 
in  the  past  nor  ever  will  in  the  future.  I 
have  that  much  confidence  in  the  gen- 
tleman's persuasive  powers. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  yield,  the 
debate  we  have  had  this  afternoon  does 
not  indicate  that. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Department  will  Indicate 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  other  comment.  The  way  the  food 
stamp  program  has  been  ballooning  in 
recent  years,  with  people  in  the  $18,000 
a  year  category  and  people  in  the  $40,- 


000  a  year  category  getting  food  stamps, 
if  we  wait  much  longer  for  food  stamp 
reform,  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
be  getting  food  stamps,  and  when  that 
happens,  the  door  will  be  closed  forever 
on  food  stamp  reform. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
selot)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rotts- 
SELOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
appreciate   the   gentleman's  comments. 

1  think  the  gentleman  has  answered  the 
statements  that  were  made  that  this 
would  somehow  disallow  food  stamps 
for  the  working  poor  who  really  need 
food  stamps  from  obtaining  them. 

"This  is  just  a  simple  limitation. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  now  that  gives  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  the  authority 
to  determine  the  poverty  level.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  amendment,  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  guidelines;  there  Is  no 
criteria  whatsoever. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  , 
think,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FiNDLEY)  said  as  a  Member  who 
has  been  active  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture,  this  Is  a  limitation  that  has 
been  discussed  previously.  By  this 
amendment  we  are  trjring  to  put  a  lim- 
itation on  eligibility  for  food  stamps  and 
make  the  program  more  responsive  as  it 
relates  to  the  working  poor. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
look  at  the  amendment  before  us.  Let 
me  read  what  the  amendment  says.  It 
says,  "a^  defined  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget."  It  does  not  give 
them  a  single  criteria  to  go  by  in  com- 
ing up^wlth  a  definition-.  It  leaves  It  wide 
open. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  sunendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  In  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

•The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  imanimous  consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to  will  be  recognized 
for  approximately  30  seconds  each. 

"The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr,  Kehp)  . 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  Increasing 
numbers  in  this  House  and  the  Senate 
have  spoken  to  the  need  for  food  stamp 
reform,  which  is  long  overdue,  and  we 
are  now  certain  that  decisive  steps  need 
to  be  taken  In  a  number  of  areas  to  ac- 
complish the  task.  "This  amendment  of 
Mr.  Fnn>LET  Is  a  constructive  effort  to 
'put  some  limits  on  this  program  which 
Is  clearly  out  of  control.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  legislation  with  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Michel,  which  would  also  put  limits  on 
the  food  stamp  progrsmi,  while  at  the 
same  time  substantially  Increasing  the 
benefits  to  those  who  are  truly  needy  and 
to  those  who  are  elderly. 
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There  are  a  number  of  significant 
areas  in  the  food  stamp  program  which 
cry  out  for  reform:  the  Michell  bill,  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  Bucklst.  addresses  41  of 
these — ranging  all  the  way  from  per- 
sons with  high  income  who  can  now 
qualify  for  food  stamp^.  the  nimierous 
eligibility  loopholes,  the  administrative 
complexity,  the  insufficient  cash  and 
coupon  accountability,  the  opportunities 
for  criminal  activity,  and  the  critical  is- 
sues of  Federal/State  funding.  I  do  not 
agree  with  every  one  of  the  41  proposals 
for  change,  but  I  do  believe  the  bill  rep- 
resents a  constructive  effort  to  reform 
the  program. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, and  the  membership  of  that  body, 
have  imderscored  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  these  defects  can  be  cured  ad- 
ministratively. I  applaud  them,  and  urge 
that  the  administration  follow  through 
on  a  number  of  the  specific  suggestions 
which  are  contaihed  in  the  report 
accompanying  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  This  amendment,  I  think, 
is  poorly  timed,  but  I  will  support  it  in 
the  belief  that  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee is  not  moving  forward  as  promised 
with  the  needed  reforms. 

We  must  recognize,  I  think,  that  there 
are  really  three  spheres  in  which  cor- 
rective action  can  be  taken:  Through 
purely  administrative  means,  through 
purely  legislative  means,  or  through 
means  which  can  be  accomplished  under 
current  law  by  regulatory  action  but  on 
which  the  Department  looks  to  the  Con- 
gress for  support  and  guidance.  We  must 
provide  that  support,  and  complemen- 
tary legislative  language  if  necessary, 
in  order  -  to  accomplish  the  task  in  a 
full  and  complete  fashion. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  past  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  take  what  they  have  felt  are  logical 
and  reasonable  steps  to  effect  change  in 
that  program.  A  recent  one,  last  winter, 
dealt  with  the  question  of  purchase  re- 
quirements. That  was  rejected  decisively 
by  the  Congress,  as  well  it  might  have 
been  when  taken  alone.  When  taken  in 
concert  with  other  changes,  however, 
that  ameliorate  and  provide  offsetting 
advantages  to  affected  groui>s,  we  find 
that  the  reform  elements  are  much  more 
sensible  and  viable  and  provide  the 
necessary  thrust  to  bring  this  program 
imder  controL 

We  see.  now,  a  second  example  of  h6w 
the  administration  is  grappling  with 
methods  to  direct  resources  to  those  that 
need  it  most:  and  doing  the  best  they 
can  under  current  legislative  guidelines. 
A  recent  court  decision,  Rodway  against 
(78DA.  held  that  present  computations 
of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  are  in- 
valid because  they  do  not  take  into  ac- 
i^ount  individual  family  circumstances 
uid  are  based,  instead,  on  a  composite. 
The  Department  has  recently  published 
proposed  regulations  concerning  a  new 
food  plan  which  is  tailored  to  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  court — and  already 
t  is  being  attacked  as  "nutritionally  in- 
Mlequate  and  administratively  complex" 
tjy  those  who  would  prefer  to  see  us  sim- 
ply spend  more  dollars  than  to  grapple 
with  the  more  difficult  question  of  how 


to  allocate  our  resources  rationally  to 
those  most  in  need. 

Testimony  before  the  Department  and 
this  Congress  will  resolve  the  issue  of 
nutritional  adequacy.  The  issue  of  ad- 
ministrative complexity  stems  directly 
from  the  court  decision :  the  Department 
is  trying  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
court  which  is,  of  coiu-se,  interpreting 
current  law  over  which  only  we  have  con- 
trol. 

The  opportunity  to  bring  a  greater 
amount  of  rationality  and  harmony  to 
how  we  spend  our  nutritional  dollar  lies 
in  the  Michel  food  stamp  reform  bill.  My 
point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this :  if  the  food 
stamp  reform  is  ever  to  occur  in  a  mean- 
ingful and  complete  way,  we  must  join 
the  Department  in  effecting  those 
changes  which  can  truly  redirect  re- 
sources to  those  who  need  it  most.  The 
Department  should  not  delay  in  moving 
on  those  areas  within  their  jurisdiction, 
and  I  applaud  the  efforts  recently  de- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  However,  we 
have  a  responsibility  ourselves  to  act  in 
this  field  in  order  to  reform  the  program 
in  a  meaningful  way.  We  ought  to  do  so 
that  we  can  provide  assurances  to  both 
the  taxpayer  and  the  recipient  that  food 
stamp  doUars  are  being  spent  in  the 
wisest  fashion  possible  for  those  who 
need  it  the  most,  the  elderly  and  poor.  At 
a  cost  of  $6  billion  a  year,  second  only  in 
spending  to  medicaid,  the  poor  and  el- 
derly can  actually  get  more  benefits  if  we 
bring  reform  to  this  program  that  will 
halt  the  abuses  and  help  keep  the  pro- 
gram from  going  bankrupt." 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Kemp. 
PiNDLEY,  and  RoussELOT  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Stmks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Stmms). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1964. 
when  the  Food  Stamp  Act  was  adopted, 
there  appeared  little  question  that  the 
intent  was  limited  to  two  basic  purposes : 
First,  to  assist  the  legitimately  needy  of 
America  in  meeting  their  nutritional 
needs;  and  second,  to  assist  in  the  prob- 
lem of  disposition  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. 

In  March  of  1965,  the  food  stamp  case- 
load stood  at  442,359.  In  March  of  1975, 
just  10  years  later,  it  numbered  19,142,- 
359 — an  incredible  increase  of  4,227  per- 
cent. Total  expenditures  mirror  the  case- 
load growth  but  are  even  more  stagger- 
ing: In  fiscal  1965.  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  food  stamp  program  were — 
$36,353,797;  in  fiscal  1975,  they  are  esti- 
mated to  be  almost  $5.2  billion — an  in- 
crease of  14,203  percent. 

The  growth  in  the  food  stamp  program 
is  demonstrated  equally  sharply  by  the 
following  statistics,  which  show  the  num- 
bers of  Americans  who  are  receiving  food 
stamps:  1965,  1  in  439;  1967,  1  hi  157; 
1970,  1  in  47;  1973,  1  hi  17;  1975,  1  in  13. 

The  nimiber  of  Americans  who  can  be 
eligible  for  food  stamps  is  even  more 
startUng.  Late  in  1973,  a  report  submitted 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress  stated  that,  at  the  then  pres- 
ent growth  rate,  one  out  of  every  four 
Americans  would  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps  at  least  1  monUi  out  of  the  year. 

By  July  1974  that  alr^idy  occurred.  In 


that  month,  13.9  miUion  Americans  were 
receiving  food  stamps.  Potential  eUglbles 
have  been  estimated  to  be  52.8  million 
persons — one-fourth  of  the  population 
of  the  country.  That  pattern  conthiues 
into  the  present  year:  in  June  of  1975,  it 
has  been  estimated  there  will  be  21.8  mil- 
Uon  participants  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, with  57.3  mllUon  potential  eli- 
gibles — again  maintaining  the  1  in  4 
ratio. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  (Mr.  Mahon)  ,  for  whom 
I  have  high  esteem. 

This  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  that  we 
can  send  a  message  down  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  happen  to  think 
that  we  have  a  good  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, but  the  Department  has  done  a 
lousy  job  on  food  stamps,  in  part  due  to 
court  injimctions,  this  is  the  only  way  for 
the  House  particularly  over  on  this  side— 
the  majority — who  want  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Earl  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  we  want  the  food  stamp  mess 
cleaned  out.  This  is  the' only  way  to  do 
start  doing  it. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
that  this  is  our  chance,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  to  do  something  worthwhile. 
I  am  on  the  Food  Stamp  Committee,  a 
subcommittee  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  we  are  working  on  it.  How- 
ever, we  had  a  debate  yesterday  and  a 
vote  on  the  proposition  as  to  whether 
to  hire  the  Professional  American  Wel- 
fare Workers  to  do  the  study,  the  propo- 
sition was  voted  down.  We  are  still  at  the 
development  stage  on  that  committee, 
and  according  to  the  Budget  Control  Act 
we  cannot  make  any  major  changes  until 
May  15, 1976. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  if  we  want  to  get  some- 
thing done,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  We 
have  the  opportunity.  Each  Member  has 
that  voting  card  in  his  hand.  Let  us  use 
it  and  vote  this  amendment  up  for  the 
middle  class,  the  working  people  who  are 
paying  for  all  this  nonsense.  I  am  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ftodley). 

I  think  it  is  a  good  and  responsible 
amendment  and  urge  its  passage. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Messrs.  John 
L.  Burton  and  Bitrlison  of  Missouri  and 
Ms.  ScHROEDER  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Foley.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  nowhere 
in  this  amendment  do  I  find  language 
that  indicates  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  may  determine  prospective 
annual  Income.  Annual  income  is  gen- 
erally determined  from  January  to  Jan- 
uary of  the  calendar  year,  and  under  this 
amendment  I  believe  that  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  will  give  preference  to 
participation  by  pubUc  assistance  fam- 
ilies imder  this  program  and  to  disad- 
vantage working  families,  and  the  re- 
cently unemployed. 

If  a  family  h£is  a  $10,000  a  year  income 
from  a  working  member  of  the  household 
and  the  working  member  loses  his  job  on 
the  first  of  July,  the  moment  he  earns 
$40  on  imemployment  compensation  the 
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entire  household  is  ineligible  for  food 
stamps  under  this  amendment  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Next  door  may  be  a 
welfare  family  that  is  going  to  have  the 
benefits  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year 
because  such  families  approved  auto- 
matically as  eligible. 

I  do  not  think  very  many  people  want 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  denying  food 
stamp  use  to  the  families  of  working  men 
and  women  who  are  unemployed  due  to 
no  fault  of  their  own  in  this  recession. 
This  amendment  would  have  that  effect 
in  many  cases.  It  would  not  effect  public 
assistance  recipients  it  would  strike  at 
the  working  poor  and  the  unemployed 
who  have  recently  been  employed. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  making  an  ex- 
tremely valid  and  interesting  point. 

This  just  goes  to  show  what  happens 
when  someone  brings  up  an  amendment 
without  any  hearings,  without  having  it 
thought  out,  without  knowing  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  bill,  and  without  know- 
ing what  the  amendment  is  going  to  do. 

The  gentleman  is  right.  It  would  pen- 
alize the  fellow  who  has  been  working 
and  wants  to  work  and  give  the  advan- 
tage— if  anyone  wants  to  use  that  term; 
some  people  do — to  the  welfaie  bums. 
There  are  some,  although  I  do  not  think 
everybody  on  welfare  can  be  classified  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  another  point. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  hyperbole  here 
about  people  in  the  $40,000  or  $50,000 
income  level  in  this  program. 

The  last  time  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture made  an  estimate,  5  percent  of 
the  participating  households  had  in- 
comes over  $8,000,  and  these  households 
were  not  -only  composed  of  2  to  4  mem- 
bers, but  often  included  6,  7,  8,  10,  12, 
and  15  members. 

I  think  there  are  problems  under  the 
present  regulations.  We  need  to  look  at 
them.  We  are  going  to  do  so  and  report 
corrective  legislation  to  the  House  in  this 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Krebs 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Foley.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  cannot  at  this  time  in- 
form the  House  on  what  the  Committee 
on  Agriciilture  will  decide  to  recommend 
to  the  House  next  year.  Action  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  other  body 
may  be  taken  before  this  session  ends 
and  our  committee  will  be  holding  hear- 
ings early  next  year.  The  administration 
has  recently  sent  up  a  proposed  bill  with 
a  standard  deduction  of  $100  a  month 
and  the  poverty  level  as  to  income  limit 
on  eligibility  as  one  of  its  features  for 
households.  There  are  many  other  bills 
and  proposals.  We  will  examine  those  al- 
ternative plans  and  proposals.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  an  orderly  process  of  legisla- 
tive review  will  result  in  corrective  legis- 
lation which  will  not  create  new  in- 
equities and  problems  in  this  program, 
as  I  beUeve  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  do. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers)  . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  FiNDLEY)  . 

The  argmnent  given  here  that  it  must 
be  either  one  or  the  other  is  not  a  valid 
argximent .  because  there  is  nothing  in 
this  amendment  that  prevents  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  from  conducting 
its  hearings  on  food  stamp  rescissions. 
They  can  go  ahead,  and  if  they  can  get 
something  done  between  now  and  Febru- 
ary 1,  then  the  regulations  could  be 
stronger. 

But,  I  do  not  think  you  people  are  read- 
ing your  mail  or  Ustening'  to  your  folks 
back  home;  these  hard-working  people 
who  work  hard  and  pay  their  taxes,  who, 
from  all  indications  and  in  my  polls,  show 
that  90  percent  of  them  say  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  the  food  stamp 
program.  They  want  it  charged,  they 
want  it  amended.  A  vote  "no"  today  on 
this  amendment  is  a  vote  against  making 
the  food  stamp  eligibility  regulations 
stronger  and  tougher. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Bergland) . 

Mr.  BERGLAND,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Uke  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley) 
if  I  might.  A  question  arises  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "aggregate  income." 

There  is  within  the  district  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  a  family  with  a 
loving  mother  and  father  who  are  the 
parents  of  four  children  and  whose  in- 
come is  about  $10,000  a  year.  One  of  those 
four  children  has  spent  the  last  2  years 
in  the  hospital. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman ha^xpired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Nolan 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Bergland.) 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  his 
time. 

As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
have  an  income  of  about  $10,000  a  year, 
and  most  of  that  income  has  to  go  to  pay 
the  expenses  for  that  youngster  in  the 
hospital.  My  question  is  this: 

Would  the  application  of  this  amend- 
ment disallow  that  family  the  right  to 
continue  with  food  stamps?  They  are 
working  and  earning  a  living,  they  are 
not  on  relief,  but  they  do  need  help. 
Would  the  gentleman's  amendment  lock 
them  out? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Bergland.) 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  yielding  me  his 
time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  that  I 
tried  to  listen  carefully  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  had  to  say. 

If  that  family  consists  of  six  Individ- 
uals and  lives  elsewhere  than  in  Alaska 
or  Hawaii,  and  I  assume  they  do  live 
elsewhere,  then  that  family  as  a  nonf arm 
family  could  earn  $6,680. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  They  earn  $10,000, 
but  most  of  that  goes  to  pay  the  hospital 


and  doctor  bills  for  that  yoimgster  and 
they  would  be  knocked  out  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Findley  amendment. 
This  amendment  would  impose  an  aggre- 
gate annual  income  limitation  per  house- 
hold for  food  stamp  eligibility — tying 
that  limitation  to  OMB  poverty  guide- 
lines. 

The  amendment  would  tie  the  aggre- 
gate annual  income  amount  to  poverty 
guidelines.  Thus  a  family  of  four  would 
be  subject  to  a  $5,050  cap  which  is  signifi- 
cantly more  restrictive  than  the  gentle- 
man's first  proposal  to  plan  an  aggre- 
gate annual  cap  at  $8,000. 

It  is  equally  important  to  note  that 
present  eligibility  is  based  on  monthly 
income.  By  changing  eligibility  to  a 
yearly  aggregate  figure,  this  amendment 
hits  hardest  those  recently  unemployed. 
A  recently  imemployed  person  may  well 
have  a  previous  yearly  income  above  the 
annual  aggregate*  figures  proposed  here 
and  would  be  forced  to  wait  until  his  next 
aggregate  yearly  income  figure  could  be 
calculated.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  that  individ- 
ual and  his  family  to  wait  a  year  before 
they  can  receive  tin  aulequate  diet? 

This  amendment  files  in  the  face  of  on- 
going food  stamp  reform  studies  by  the 
Agriculture  Committees  in  both  Houses. 
I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  not 
to  act  hastily  on  such  substantial  food 
stamp  reform  without  giving  it  a  proper 
forum  in  committee. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  food  stamps,  I  trust  that 
we  consider  the  usefulness  of  food  stamps 
in  full  perspective.  One  of  the  best  dis- 
cussions I  have  seen  on  this  issue  is  the 
column  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Lo- 
gan (W.  Va.)  News.  Beth  Spence  In  the 
November  11,  1975  issue. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  there  are 
abuses  in  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
these  abuses  must  be  rooted  out.  In  full 
perspective,  however,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  been  a  success,  as  demon- 
strated in  the  following  article: 
Echoes  Fbom  the  Hills 
(By  Beth  Spence) 

During  the  course  of  his  administration, 
Oerald  FVsrd  has  become  known  as  the  "most 
conservative  president  since  Herbert  Hoover" 
among  national  political  observers.  As  at- 
taclts  have  come  from  the  Republican  right, 
armed  by  Ronald  Reagan  who  wants  Ford's 
Job,  the  man  In  the  White  House  seems  to 
become  more  conservative  dally. 

Many  of  the  so-called  "people's  programs."  • 
remnants  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  "Oreat  Soci- 
ety," and  John  Kennedy's  "New  Frontier" 
were  stripped  down  to  bare  bones  and  de- 
stroyed under  the  Nixon  Administration. 
Those  few  which  survived  and  new  programs 
Implemented  since  to  meet  the  crushing 
need  brought  about  by  poverty  face  extinc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Ford  Administration. 

One  of  these  programs  Is  the  food  stamp 
program,  perhaps  the  best  program  of  Gov. 
Arch  Moore,  designed  to  provide  food  to  the 
needy. 

In  a  heavy  propaganda  campaign  the  Ford 
Administration  spokesmen  have  charged  mas- 
sive fraud  In  the  food  stamp  program.  They 
say  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  re- 
ceive food  stamps  do  not  legally  qualify. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Conmilttee, 
upset  over  what  they  call  a  "well  orches- 
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trat«d  and  syndicated  campaign"  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, put  forth  some  additional  facts 
on  the  food  stamp  program: 

"Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  Simon 
has  stated  that  the  program  is  'wildly  out  of 
control,'  that  It  has  Increased  by  '47,000  per 
cent'  since  1962.  What  Secretary  Simon  did 
not  point  out  was  that  in  1962  the  food 
stamp  program  was  being  tried  out  as  a  "pilot 
program'  In  only  eight  selected  coimtles.  To- 
day It  Is  a  nationwide  program  operating  In 
over  3.000  counties. 

"In  1962  the  main  food  assistance  program 
was  not  food  stamps  but  the  surplus  com- 
modity distribution  program.  In  1962  the 
commodity  program  served  7.5  million  peo- 
ple: In  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  the 
commodity  program  was  phased  out  and 
recipients  were  switched  to  the  food  stamp 
program.  In  1962  the  imemployment  rate  In 
the  United  States  was  6.5  per  cent;  today  It 
Is  approximately  9.2  per  cent. 

"The  total  number  of  people  receiving  food 
stamps  m  August  1975  was  18.8  mUllon,  down 
from  a  pea^  of  19.2  million  In  April  of  this 
year.  It  Is  estimated  that  some  30  million  are 
eligible  under  present  standards  and  that 
even  with  a  bad  economy  in  1980,  the  number 
eligible  would  be  only  32.2  mllUon.  not  the 
60  to  76  million  suggested  by  Administra- 
tion spokespeople." 

There  are  no  doubt  people  receiving  food 
■tamps  who  do  not  qualify  for  them  or  who 
are  able-bodied  and  could  get  work  if  they 
wanted  to. 

But  in  Southern  West  Virginia  the  biggest 
number  of  food  stamp  recipients  fall  into  two 
categories — mothers  with  small  children  and 
the  elderly.  And  it  is  estimated  that  the  $200 
million  that  would  be  saved  by  reducing  food 
stamp  benefits  to  these  people — as  suggested 
by  the  Administration  would  be  spent  on 
administering  a  program  of  red  tape  to  make 
the  reductions. 

In  this  area  we  have  many  who  need  food 
•tampa  in  the  nu>et  desperate  way.  Not  only 
do  the  coupons  present  a  dignified  method  of 
feeding  people,  they  boost  the  local  economy. 
The  neighborhood  grocery  shows  the  most 
direct  benefit  from  the  program,  whlch«pro- 
vldes  Jobs  and  an  economic  stimulus 
throughout  towns  and  counties. 

When  I  think  of  food  stamps,  I  cannot 
think  of  healthy  young  men  and  women  who 
may  get  them  when  they  shouldn't.  I  think 
of  the  elderly,  the  hundreds  of  elderly  wom- 
en to  Southern  West  Virginia,  who  lived  de- 
cent and  meaningful  lives  and  who  come  to 
the  end  at  a  time  of  inflation  and  face  ex- 
traordinary utlUty  bUls,  extraordinary  medi- 
cal billa  and  extraordinary  food  bills. 

Moat  of  them  are  proud,  and  food  stamps 
allow  them  to  keep  their  dignity  and  their 
health  at  the  same  time.  With  a  meager  so- 
cial security  check  and  a  few  food  stamps, 
most  are  able  to  make  It. 

Or  I  think  of  the  young  mother  with 
pre-achuol  aged  children — children  whose  fa- 
then  are  dead  or  who  have  left.  Without 
chUd-care  facilities,  these  mothers  cant 
work  and  even  If  they  dldj  they  would  have 
to  turn  the  money  over  to  babysitters.  Do  we 
let  these  mothers  and  babies  starve? 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Ford  and  food  stamps  stated,  "Pres- 
ident Ford  has  just  renewed  his  anti-hunger 
war  In  which  the  target  seems  to  be  hungry 
Americans  rather  than  hunger  Itaelf." 

I*t's  get  the  focus  straight.  We  have  hun- 
ger in  this  country  and,  as  a  compassionate 
nation,  we  have  to  deal  with  It.  We  can't  let 
pec^U  starve.  The  food  stamp  program  IM 
working  and  working  better  than  anything 
anyone  else  has  come  up  with.  Let's  not 
•crap  it  because  there  may  be  some  bugs  la 
the  system— we  dont  scrap  our  massive  de- 
fenslve  equipment  because  It  la  coaUy  or  In- 
efficient. 

I  for  one,  would  rather  pay  taxes  to  feed 
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a  lazy  man  who  shouldn't  rightfully  get  food 
stamps  than  take  one  piece  of  bread  from 
an  elderly  woman  or  a  starving  baby. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Carney 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Mahon)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  holding  back  tiny  comment  on  this 
amendment  in  order  that  others  whose 
position  has  not  been  as  well  known  on 
the  subject  could  be  heard. 

It  has  been  a  very  Interesting  debate. 
It  indicates  there  is  a  growing  dissatis- 
faction and  frustration  with  this  pro- 
gram. 

Actually,  the  Pindley  amendment  takes 
a  harder  line  on  eligibility  than  I  do  In 
the  bill  I  have  Introduced  and  cospon- 
sored  with  over  100  Members  of  this 
House.  I  do  hope  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment will  be  such  as  to  give  us  additional 
momentum  to  get  some  real  reform  soon. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  amendment  to  answer 
all  the  problems  by  any  means,  but  it 
can  be  very  symbolic  and  for  that  reason 
I  tim  going  to  support  the  amendment, 
even  though  I  have  reservations  about  it 
and  I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  for 
his  Initiative  in  helping  us  get  on  with 
the  really  big  job  of  legislating  meaning- 
ful reform  of  the  food  stamp  program 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  , 
for  1  minute  to  conclude  the  debate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
most  of  the  Members  would  agree  that 
the  present  handling  of  the  food  stamp 
program  is  Indefensible  and  unaccept- 
able to  the  American  taxpayer,  to  the 
American  public,  and  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  think  the  administration  of  that 
program  would  still  be  indefensible  if 
the  department  relied  wholly  upon  the 
amendment  which  has  been  presented 
by    the   gentleman   from   Illinois    (Mr. 

PiNDLEYJ . 

I  would  suggest  that  our  best  opportu- 
nity today  to  get  real  results  is  to  rely 
upon  the  action  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  to  rely  upon  the 
law  which  has  been  quoted  repeatedly 
here  today,  and  to  rely  upon  the  com- 
mitment which  we  have  received  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  a 
more  acceptable  job  in  reforming  this 
program  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by   the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

^Mr.  FiNDLEY). 

The  question  waa  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that, 
I  make  the. point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt.  One  himdred  and  twelve  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  159,  noes  230, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 


I 

fRoU  No.  698] 

■' 

AYE&— 159 

Abdnor 

Puqua 

Myers,  Ind. 

Andrews,  N.C 

'.     Gibbons 

O'Brien 

Archer 

Oinn 

Armstrong 

Ooldwater 

Patterson, 

BafalU 

Ooodling 

Calif. 

Bauman 

Gradlson 

Pettis 

Bennett 

GrasBley 

Poage 

Bevlll 

Guyer 

Preyer 

Breaux 

Hagedom 

Prltchard 

Breckinridge 

Haley 

QuUlen 

Brinkley 

Hamilton 

Randall 

Broomfleld 

Hammer- 

Regula 

Brown,  Mich. 

scbmidt 

Roberts 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Robinson 

BroyhUl 

Harsha 

Rogers 

Buchanan 

Hastings 

Rousselot 

Burgener 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Santlnl 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hefner 

Satterfleld 

Burleson,  Tes 

.    Henderson 

Scheuer 

Butler 

Hightower 

^chneebeli 

Byron 

Hinshaw 

Schulze 

Cederberg 

Holt 

Sebelitu 

Chappell 

Hubbard 

Shriver 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Shuster 

Clausen, 

Hyde 

Smith,  Nebr. 

DonH. 

Ichord 

Snyder 

Clawson,  Del 

Jarman 

Spence 

Cochran 

Johnson,  Colo.   Stanton. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

J.  WlUlam 

Conable 

Kasten 

Stanton, 

Coughlin 

Kelly 

James  V. 

Crane 

Kemp 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Ketchum 

Stephens 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Kindness 

Stuckey  ■ 

Danlelson 

Krueger 

Symms 

Davis 

Lagomarsino 

Talcott 

de  la  Garza 

Latta 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Derrick 

Levltas 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Derwlnskl 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Thone 

Devlne 

Long.  Md, 

Treen 

Dickinson 

Lott 

Vander  Jagt 

Downing,  Va; 

McClory 

Vanlk 

Duncan,  Tens 

.  McCoUister 

Waggonner 

du  Pont 

McDonald 

Whitehurst 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Madlgan 

Wiggins 

English 

Mann 

Wilson,  Bob 

Erlenbom 

Martin 

Wright 

Esch 

Michel 

Wydler 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

MUford 

Wylle 

Flndley 

Miller,  Ohio 

Tatron 

Pish 

MUls  • 

Young,  Alaska 

Flowers 

Montgomery 

Young,  Pla. 

Plynt 

Moore 

Zablockl 

Fountain 

Moorhead, 

Prenzel 

Calif. 

Frey 

Mottl 

NOES— 230 

• 

Abzug 

Clay 

Harrington 

Adams 

Cohen 

Harris 

Addabbo 

Collins,  HI. 

Hawkins 

Alexander 

Conte 

Hays,  Ohio 

Ambro 

Conyers 

Hechler,  w.  Va. 

Anderson, 

Cornell 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Calif. 

Cotter 

Helstoski 

Annunzlo 

D'Amours 

Hicks 

Ashley 

Daniels,  N.J. 

HUlls 

Aspln 

Delaney 

Holtzman 

AuColn 

Dellums 

Horton 

BadUlo 

Dlggs 

Howe 

Baldus 

Dtogell 

Hughes 

Barrett 

Dodd 

Hungate 

Baucus 

Downey,  N.T. 

Jacobs 

Beard,  R.L 

Drinan 

Jeffords 

Bedell 

Early 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Bergland 

Edgar 

Jones,  N.C. 

Biaggl 

Edwards,  Calif 

Jones,  Okli^ 

Blester 

EUberg 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Bingham 

Emery 

Jordan 

Blanchard 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kastenmeler 

Blouin 

Evans,  Ind. 

Kazen 

Boggs 

FasceU 

Keys 

Boland 

Fenwlck 

Koch 

Boiling 

Fisher 

Krebs 

Bonker 

Fithian 

LaFalca 

Bo  wen 

Flood 

Leggett 

Brademas 

Plorio 

Brodbead 

Foley 

Lent 

Brooks 

Ford.  Mich. 

Litton 

Brown.  Calif. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Burke,  CalU. 

Forsythe 

Long,  La. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Oiclmo 

McCloskey 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Oilman 

McCormack 

Burton,  John 

Gonzalez 

McDade 

Burton,  PblUip  Oreen 

McFall 

Carney 

Gude 

McKay 

Carr 

Hall 

McKinney 

Carter 

Hanley 

Macdonald 

Casey 

Hannaford 

Madden 

Cblsholm 

Harkln 
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Mahon  Pattison,  N.Y.     Smith,  Iowa 

Mazzoli  Pepper  Solarz 

Meeds  Perkins  Spellman 

Melcher  Plkf  Staggers 

Meyner  Pressler  Steed 

Mlkva  Price         '  Stelger,  Wis. 

MUler,  Calif.  Qule  Stokes 

Mlneta  Rallsback  Stratton 

Mlnlsh  Rangel  Studds 

Mink  Bees  Sullivan 

Mitchell,  Md.  Beuss  Symington 

Mitchell.  N.Y.  Richmond  Teague 

Moakley  Rinaldo  Thompson 

Moffett  Risenhoover  Thornton 

Mollohan  Rodlno  Traxler 

Moorhead,  Pa.  Roe  Tsongas 

Morgan  Roncallo  Ullman 

Moss  Rooney  Van  Deerlln 

Murphy,  ni.  Rose  Vander  Veen 

Murphy,  N.Y.  Rosenthal  Vlgorlto 

Murtha  Rostenkowskl     Walsh  ^ 

Myers,  Pa.  Roush  Wampler 

Natcher  Ruppe  Weaver 

Neal  Russo  Whalen 

Nedzi  ■  Ryan  White 

Nix  SarMln  Whitten 

Nolan  Sarbanes  Wilson,  C.  H. 

Nowak  Schroeder  Wilson,  Tex. 

Oberstar  Seiberllng  Winn 

Obey  Sharp  Wlrth 

O'Hara  Shipley  Wolff 

O'Neill  Simon  Yates 

Ottinger  Slsk  Young,  Ga. 

Patman,  Tex.  Skubitz  Young,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J.  Slack  Zeferettl 

NOT  VOTING — 44 

Anderson,  111.  Gaydos  Mezvlnsky 

Andrews,  Hubert  Mosher 

N.  Dak.  Heinz  Nichols 

Ashbrook  Holland  Peyser 

Beard,  Tenn.  Howard  Pickle 

Bell  Jenrette  Rhodes 

Cleveland  Jones,  Ala.  Rlegle 

Conlan  Karth  Roybal 

Gorman  Landrum  Runnels 

Dent  Lujan  St  Germain 

Duncan,  Oreg.  McEwen  Sikes 

Eckhardt  McHugh  Stark 

Eshleman  Mathls  Steelman 

Fary  Matsunaga  Waxman 

Fraser  Metcalfe  Udall 

The  Clerk  dimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Howard  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota  against. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for,  with  Mr.  Matsunaga 
against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Heinz  against. 

Mr.  Mathls  for,  with  Mr.  Stark  against. 

Mr.  Sikes  for,  with  Mr.  St  Germain  against. 

Mr.  Conlan  for,  with  Mr.  Waxman  against. 

Mr.  Runnels  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Messrs.  COTTER,  PATTEN,  and 
BROOKS  changed  their  vote  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mr.  LEVITAS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposed  supplemental  food  stamp  ap- 
propriation is  reduced  In  the  bill  by  $2.2 
billion  to  $1.75  billion:  $100,000  of  this 
amount  was  earmarked  for  regulations 
revisions. 

The  object  of  the  suggestion  would  ap- 
pear valid  on  the  surface.  It  is  obvious 
to  many,  if  not  all,  of  us  who  recognize 
the  need  for  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  -food  stamp  program  that  program 
regulations  need  to  be  changed.  Much 
of  the  program's  expansion  can  be 
traced  directly  to  administrative  action 
growing  out  of  a  void,  silence  or  lack  of 
clarity'  In  existing  law.  The  argument 
can  be  made  that  program  control  can  be 
restored  through  the  Initiation  of  re- 
medial action  by  Federal  administrators. 

To  the  extent  that  our  purpose  Is  ex- 
pansion of  the  food  stamp  program,  his- 


tory will  bear  out  the  acuity  of  this 
vision.  The  whole  system  of  income 
deductions  and  the  determination  of 
eligibility  based  on  net  rather  than  gross 
income,  for  example,  was  accomplished 
by  regulation.  To  the  extent  that  we  seek 
balanced  reform,  however,  resolution 
through  regulations  change  flies  in  the 
face  of  history.  Just  last  winter  the  ad- 
ministration attempted  to  raise  the  food 
stamp  purchase  requirement  to  a  uni- 
form 30  percent  of  income.  This  was  sim- 
ilar to  three  of  the  four  major  reform 
proposals  which  subsequently  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress,  and  which  since 
have  received  wide  attention  and  support. 

Our  response  then  was  overwhelming 
passage  of  Public  Law  94-4 — a  measure 
which  I  supported  along  with  most 
everybody  else  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; a  measure  which  blocked  the 
administration's  move. 

More  recently,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  taken  the  lead  in  revising 
the  coupon  allotment  formula  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Rodway  against  Butz  court 
decision.  Once  again  we  are  faced  with 
the  spectacle  of  Congress  and  others 
sending  up  flares. 

Last  winter  we  would  not  stand  for 
isolated  reform  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram; nor  is  it  likely  that  we  will  now. 
The  problems  are  too  complex.  The  po- 
tential impact  on  our  legitimately  needy 
citizens  is  too  great.  And  the  growth  of 
Government  expenditures  is  too  serious. 

We  must  pursue  concerted  action  by 
the  Congress  and  the  administration, 
striking  a  careful  balance  of  program 
management  and  legidative  action.  We 
must  not  put  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  position  of  embarking  on  an- 
other course  of  "merry-go-round  modifi- 
cation." At  worst  this' leads  to  acceler- 
ated, imcontrolled  program  growth.  At 
best  it  leads  to  an  equally  unacceptable, 
expansionary  status  quo. 

We  must  chart  the  course  legislatively 
and,  working  together  with  the  admin- 
istration. Insure  that  the  legislative 
framework  provides  the  proper  basis  for 
strong  program  administration  at  all 
levels  of  (Government.  I  believe  this  goal 
can  be  achieved  best  through  the  early 
passage  of  the  Michel  food  stamp  reform 
bill.  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  supporting 
that  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as.  follows: 

Dbpaktmzntal  Managxmxnt 
cknxbal  dcpastmental  manacncent 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "General 
departmental  management",  $413,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "General  de- 
partmental management"  for  the.  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 
$206,000. 

AMENDMENT   OITKKXD   BT    MR.   GONZALES 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qonzalkz:  On 
page  8.  after  line  2  add  a  new  subtitle,  LI- 
BRARY RESOURCES  and  the  following.  For 
an  additional  amount  for  "Library  training 
programs"  for  carrying  out,  to  the  extent 
not  otherwise  provided.  Title  n.  Part  B  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  through  Septem- 
ber  30,    1976.   tl, 600.000. 

Mr.  aON2:ALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
summer  when  the  education   division 


appropriations  bill  wa$  before  the  House 
I  commented  to  Chairman  Flood  that  I 
was  deeply  disturbed  to  see  that  the 
conference  committee  had  allocated  only 
$500,000  for  the  librarian  training  pro- 
gram authorized  imder  title  n-B  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  asked  that  he 
consider  restoring  this  very  Important 
activity  to  its  fiscal  year  1975  funding 
level.  The  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  Is  to  be  considered  later  this  year. 

We  have  the  supplemental  before  us 
today  and  this  funding  has  not  been  re- 
stored. Therefore,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  add  $1.5  million  to  the 
title  II-B  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fellowships  and 
.  Institutes  supported  imder  this  program 
are  only  a  small  part  of  our  overall  edu- 
cation expenditures,  but  in  my  estima- 
tion they  are  very  important  since  these 
fellowships  and  institutes  bring  minority 
candidates  into  the  ranks  of  professional 
librarians. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  reports  I  have  had  on  the 
actual  types  of  programs  which  will  come 
to  a  stop  if  we  do  not  include  this  $1.5 
million  in  the  supplemental. 

In  my  own  district  of  San  Antonio,  at 
Our  Lady  of  Providence  of  the  Lake  Uni- 
versity, there  are  currently  two  young 
wemen  specializing  In  service  to  Spanish- 
SE>eaking  readers  who  will  receive  their 
master's  degree  in  library  science  this 
summer  through  the  title  II-B  program, 
but  will  not  be  able  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram as  the  Office  of  Education  was  un- 
able to  support  the  project  for  lack  of 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  has 
also  received  fellowship  mcney  to  train  a 
number  of  minority  library  professionals. 
Last  summer.  10  students  received  mas- 
ter's degrees  from  the  university  and  I 
am  told  by  Dean  Glenn  Sparks  of  the 
university's  School  of  Library  Science 
that  these  students  moved  immediately 
into  responsible  jobs  upon  graduation. 

In  addition  to  the  training  program, 
the  university  plans  to  hold  a  seminar 
for  experienced  librarians  and  library 
educators  next  Jime  under  a  fiscal  year 
1975  title  n-B  grant.  "This  seminar,  or 
institute  as  it  is  called.'  will  train  30  pro- 
fessional librarians  in  ways  to  bridge  the 
communications  gap  that  isolates  Span- 
ish-speaking and  black  Americans  from 
the  mainstream  of  American  society.  The 
participants  in  this  institute  will  return 
to  their  home  institutions  and  teach 
these  skills  to  working  librarians  and  stu- 
dents all  across  the  country.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  programs  such  as  these  are 
a  valuable  Investment  of  Federal  funds. 

I  would  like  to  show  one  other  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  act  has 
benefited  minorities.  In  1972.  6  library 
schools  offering  doctoral  studies  In  li- 
brary science  initiated  a  program  under 
title  n-B  by  which  18  minority  librarians 
might  receive  fellowships  to  study  at  the 
doctoral  level.  Applications  were  re- 
ceived from  over  100  minority  librarians 
for  these  18  fellowships,  enabling  the 
deans  of  these  schools  to  select  the  very 
best  candidates.  These  students  are  now 
nearing  the  completion  of  their  studies, 
and  when  the  Ph.  D.  degree  is  conferred 
upon  these  18  individuals— 15  blacks.  2 
Spanish  surnamed,  and  1  Native  Amerl- 
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can — the  number  of  doctorates  in  library 
science  held  by  ethnic  minorities  in  the 
United  States  will  be  more  than  doubled. 
Not  one  of  these  18  individuals  would 
have  been  able  to  further  his  or  her  edu- 
cation in  this  manner  without  the  kind 
of  financial  assistance  that  the  title 
n-B  funds  have  provided. 

I  have  here  with  me  copies  of  two  let- 
ters from  graduates  of  programs  funded 
under  title  n-B  who  have  just  started 
to  work  as  professional  librarians.  One 
is  black  and  the  other  is  a  native  Amer- 
ican. Their  enthuslaism  and  dedication  is 
typical  and  certainly  shows  what  this 
program  means  to  the  students  them- 
selves as  well  as  those  people  they  will 
provide  service  to  in  the  future.  I  also 
have  letters  from  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary and  Stanford  University  that 
clearly  illustrate  the  continuing  need  for 
minority  librarians.  I  have  a  few  extra 
copies  for  any  Members  who  would  like 
to  see  for  themselves  what  these  letters 
contain. 

If  the  fiscal  year  1976  appropriations 
are  not  increased,  almost  all  of  these  pro- 
grams will  come  to  a  halt  at  the  end  of 
next  year.  The  $500,000  aUocated  in  Pub- 
lic Law  94-94  represents  a  75  percent  cut- 
back from  the  fiscal  year  1975  funding. 
This  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  efforts 
to  bring  minorities  into  professional  po- 
sitions in  our  country's  libraries  and  to 
provide  better  library  service  to  our  mi- 
nority citizens.  Surely  $1.5  million  is  not 
going  to  break  the  bank  of  this  great 
Nation  where  we  are  trying  to  provide 
the  means  by  which  minority  groups 
can  achieve  equality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  various  letters 
on  this  subject  matter: 

The  Chicago  Pttbuc  Libsakt. 

September   19.   1975. 
Mr.  C.  O.  Sparks, 

Dean.  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science, 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  Austin, 
Tex. 
Deak  Mb.  Olenn:  The  city  of  Chicago  In- 
cludes a  large  popiilatlon  of  ^>ani8h-8peak- 
Ing  Americans  who  are  served  by  a  number 
of  The  Chicago  Public  Library's  branches 
and  other  units  of  service.  The  Library  is 
committed  to  serving  all  the  communities  of 
Chicago,  Including  those  where  the  service 
could  be  better  directed  if  there  were  'pro- 
fessional librarians  with  Latino  backgrounds, 
heritage,  and  language  abilities.  The  Library 
has  only  two  Latino  librarians  on  its  staff 
at  this  time;  both  hold  Masters  Degrees  In 
Library  Science  from  ALA  accredited  library 
schools:  more  are  needed. 

We  would  appreciate  your  assistance  In 
our  efforts  to  provide  professional  service 
to  the  Spanish -speaking  In  Chicago  by  alert- 
ing any  Latino  library  science  students  In 
your  program  to  the  eagerness  of  The  Chi- 
cago Public  Library  to  recruit  Latino  llbrar- 
Uns.  We  would  hope,  too,  that  you  would 
consider  Chicago's  need  for  Latino  librarians 
In  your  own  recruitment  program  for  stu- 
dents to  your  MLS  program. 
Sincerely, 

David  L.  Reich. 
Chief  Librarian. 

STAjrroKo  VtrpratsTTT, 
Stanford.  Calif..  July  3, 1 975. 
Deaw  C.  G.  Sparks, 

Graduate    reUowship    Program,     Graduate 

School  of  Library  Science.  University  of 

Texas.  Austin,  Tex. 

Dear  Dkaw  Sparks:  In  a  recent  search  to 

Identify  minority  Librarians  your  name  was 

referred  to  me  by  Ms.  Martha  Cotera.  She 

Indicated  you  were  an  exceUent  rew>urce  to 
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contact  because  of  your  contact  with  Chl- 
cano  Librarians  In  your  program. 

As  Recruitment  Coordinator  for  Stanford 
University  I  am  Interested  In  establishing 
as  wlds  a  recruiting  base  as  possible  of 
minority  and  women  applicants  for  staff 
(non-teaching)   positions. 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  seek  more  lnf<w- 
matlon  regarding  your  program  and  to  In- 
quire Into  your  interest  In  receiving  an- 
nouncements of  Stanford's  Job  openings  to 
enable  us  to  use  you  as  a  recruiting  soxirce. 

I  have  enclosed  notices  of  two  current 
openings  and  hope  they  will  be  useful  in 
considering  potential  candidates  for  us. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  If  I 
can  furnish  you  with  additional  Information. 
I  shall  be  looking  forward  to  hearing  from 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Ruth  Moghaoam, 
Recruitment  Coordinator. 

September  16,  1975. 

Dear  Deak  Sparks;  This  note  Is  meant 
first  of  all  to  thank  you  for  the  generous 
recommendations  that  you  gave  to  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  for  me.  I  am  most 
appreciative  and   shall   be  forever  grateful. 

As  of  September  8,  I  became  assistant 
branch  librarian  at  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Branch  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library! 
I  have  a  definite  good  feeling  about  the 
Job  and  presently  am  enthusiastic  about 
my  work. 

I  can  perhaps  never  express  enough 
gratitude  to  the  staff  and  faculty  of  the 
Library  Science  School  for  aU  of  the  en- 
couragement and  support  that  they  gave 
me  during  my  course  of  study  there. 

Hopefully,  this  wUl  not  be  the  end  for 
me  and  because  I  am  forever  acclaiming 
its  assets— and  those  of  GSLS— to  the  li- 
braries community  here. 

Again    thanks,    and    I'll    look   forward    to 
seeing  you  at  the  ALA  convention. 
Sincerely, 

Rosa  Sims. 


The  UNrvERsrrT  op  New  Mexico, 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  September  30. 1975 
Dean  O.  Sparks, 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  Graduate 
School  of  Library  Science,  Austin,  Tex. 

Dear  Dr.  Sparks:  Now  that  the  tempest 
connected  with  my  physical  relocation  in 
Albuquerque  has  calmed,  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  and  the  other  faculty  members  at 
the  GSLS  for  your  supererogatory  efforts, 
against  formidable  odds,  to  make  me  a  pro- 
fessional librarian.  The  value  of  what  I  was 
taught  Is  now  beginning  to  come  Into  focus 
and  has  caused  me  to  regret  that  I  did  not 
expend  more  energy  in  learning. 

I  have  come  to  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  General  Library  at  a  very  exciting 
time.  Paul  Vassallo  is  beginning  to  Involve 
the  General  Library  in  programs  for  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Due  to  the  large  Indian  popula- 
tion In  this  area,  I  assumed  that  programs  of 
this  nature  had  long  ago  been  Implemented 
This,  I  discovered.  Is  not  the  case.  Instead  of 
coming  here  to  be  a  part  In  an  already  func- 
tioning mechanism,  I  find  that  I  am  standing 
on  the  edge  of  a  frontier.  At  the  same  time,  I 
have  discovered  ancUlary  opportunities  to 
learn  field  work  techniques  In  recording  In- 
dian language  and  music.  This  wlU  be  very 
helpful  m  preserving  the  language  and  music 
of  my  own  tribe,  which  is  a  project  I  have 
In  mind  for  the  future.  Also,  I  have  found  a 
valuable  coUeague  In  the  person  of  Helena 
Qulntana  who  Is  head  of  the  Ethnic  Studies 
section  of  the  General  Library. 

■niank  you  once  again  for  your  help. 
Though  1  have  only  been  employed  one 
month  as  a  Ubrarlan,  I  have  experience 
enough  to  know  that  I  will  never  regret  hav- 
ing gone  to  library  science  school. 
Tours  sincerely, 

David  A.  Anderson. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  know  this 
subcommittee  very  well,  and  they  know 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  more 
or  less.  Let  me  tell  the  Members  that 
we  have  had  conversations  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  time 
and  again.  But  the  gentleman  knows 
very  well  that  the  budget — now,  I  want 
the  Members  to  hear  this — proposed  to 
cut  out  this  program  and  terminate  it 
altogether.  We  would  have  no  part  of 
that  under  any  circumstances. 

This  program  here  is  not  going  to  be 
terminated.  With  respect  to  these  state- 
ments that  the  gentleman  has  from  these 
universities  and  schools,  these  are  if  and 
when  something  happens. 

These  programs  are  advance-funded 
There  is  no  urgent  need  for  these  funds 
as  of  today  in  this  supplemental.  If  we 
thought  so,  I  personally  would  have  it 
in  here.  I  can  assure  the  Members  of 
that.  This  money  would  not  be  spent 
within  the  time  between  today  and  the 
next  supplemental  biU.  On  the  next  sup- 
plemental bill  we  will  have  hearings  on 
the  various  education  programs.  Includ- 
ing training. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FT.OOD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  and  this  is  very 
important,  that  the  gentleman  is  making 
a  statement  which  would  tend  to  imply 
or  would  cause  a  man  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  this  would  not  be  within  the 
budget.  ActuaUy,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara),  in  addressing 
himself  to  this  specific  issue  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  clearly 
showed— and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  made  it  clear  during  the  course 
of  the  markup  on  the  budget  bill  or  res- 
olution that  we  approved  yesterday— 
that  this  is  well  within  that  resolution 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  tra-la,  noth- 
ing at  all  with  what  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  did  on  this,  nothing  at  all. 

This  program  will  not  be  damaged. 
There  is  no  merit  to  the  amendment  at 
this  time.  If  there  was.  this  committee 
would,  by  all  means,  put  the  money  in 
there. 

By  the  way,  in  that  budget  now,  in  the 
vetoed  bill  that  was  overridden,  there  Is 
$1.5  million  for  these  programs.  They  will 
not  be  injured.  They  are  advance  funded. 
We  will  consider  this  in  the  next  sup- 
plemental bill.  If  these  library  training 
programs  were  endangered,  I  myself 
would  move  to  have  it  put  back,  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  very  briefly,  may  I 
support  what  our  chairman  has  said. 

In  the  regular  education  appropriation 
bill  there  was  an  item  of  $1.5  million  that 
your  committee  put  In.  the  bill  with  no 
budget  request.  Therefore,  when  the 
chairman  says  that  there  is  adequate 
money  in  here,  it  was  done  by  your  com- 
mittee and  supported  by  the  House. 

/      ■ 
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There  is  really  no  good  reason  for  sin- 
gling out  this  profession,  frankly,  for 
special  consideration.  Library  students 
are  eligible  for  general  student  aid  just 
like  everybody  else,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  go  beyond  that. 

If  anyone  would  check  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  today,  he  would  find 
that  the  demand  is  meeting  the  supply. 
If  I  recall  the  figures  correctly,  we  have 
roughly  9,000  students  in  this  country 
who  are  graduating  with  degrees  that 
will  enable  them  to  get  into  the  library 
business,  and  there  are  about  2,200  going 
back  into  the  work  force  or  reentering 
it.  That  more  than  meets  the  demand 
of  roughly  11,000  that  we  need  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  brought  up  that 
point  because  this  is  a  special  type  of 
training,  mostly  on  the  graduate  level, 
for  those  areas  where  there  is  a  shortage 
of  this  type  of  trained  librarian,  the  area 
in  which  the  librarian  is  especially 
trained  in  graduate  programs  for  the 
elderly,  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  the 
ethnic  minoritie§  who  have  a  language 
handicap. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
to  the  gentleman  that  with  that  number 
of  graduates  in  the  course  of  a  year,  9,000 
or  more,  surejy  this  particular  nged  is  go- 
ing to  be  met.  We  are  just  not  all  that 
incompetent  to  recognize  what  we  have 
to  do  in  library  services  and  training. 

What  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  here 
may  bs  well-intentioned. 

As  the  chairman  has  indicated,  we 
have  $11/2  million  in  the  regular  bill 
to  cover  this  item  and  certainly  it  does 
not  deserve  any  more  money  in  this  sup- 
plemental bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  f  Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344), 
$4,736,340:  Provided,  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  or 
hire  of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle:  Provided 
further,  That  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
shall  have  the  authority  to  contract  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  41  U.S.C.  5. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairrtian,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  ap- 
pearing on  page  10,  lines  20  through  22 
which  read: 

Provided  further.  That  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall  have  the  Authority  to 
contract  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
41  UJ5.C.  5. 

Mr.  Chairman.  41  United  States  Code 
5  is  a  statutory  requirement  that  requires 
all  governmental  agencies.  In  excess  of 
$10,000  to  publish  and  seek  bids  on  the 


contract  or  purchase  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. I  submit  that  this  is  a  statutory 
waiver  written  into  an  appropriation  bill 
and  is  therefore  legislation  on  an 
appropriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  gentleman's  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bkvtuan)  let  me 
state  that  imless  this  language  is  in  this 
bill  this  agency  cannot  contract  for  com- 
puter services.  I  think  it  is  entirely  in  or- 
der for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  the  oflQce.  It  is  not  requiring 
any  additional  effort  on  anybody  else's 
part.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  legislation 
as  I  consider  it  at  all.  It  is  existing  lew, 
and  it  requires  this  language  in  order  for 
them  to  contract  for  services  that  they 
must  have  in  the  operation  of  their  oflftce. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Hungate).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  chair  perceives  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  has 
made  a  point  of  order  as  to  the  language 
appearing  in  lines  20  through  22  on  fiage 
10  beginning  with  the»  words  "Provided 
further."  The  same  Issue  was  before  the 
committee  and  decided  in  1940.  on  Feb- 
ruary 7 — Record  pages  1192-1193 — 
where  Chairman  Beam  held  that — 

The  language  In  a  general  appropriation 
bill  which  says  "without  regard  to  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  and  without 
regard  to  Section  3709,  revised  statutes.  41 
U.S.C.  5."  is  legislation  and  Is  not  In  order 
on  appropriation  bill. 

Accordingly,  the  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained and  the  proviso  will  be  stricken. 

amendment  OFFERED  BY    MR     BAUMAN 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bauman:  On 
Page  10.  after  line  22,  add  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
In  this  bill  shall  be  available  for  salaries 
or  expenses  of  any  employee  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  In  excess  of  193  staff 
employees." 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr'.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texsis. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  just  putting  into  the 
bill  itself  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  and  the  committee's  decision 
that  this  agency,  this  new  Congressional 
Budget  OfiBce,  should  only  have  193  em- 
ployees. I  assure  the  gentleman  it  is  our 
intention  to  hold  that  position,  con- 
comitant with  whatever  the  Senate  may 
do.  Not  knowing  what  the  other  body 
might  do,  I  am  sure  it  might  be  a  little 
higher  than  what  we  have  proposed  in 
this  supplemental.  I  have  no  objection 
to  this  provision  going  into  the  bill,  be- 
cause the  committee  is  firm  in  its  position 
that  this  Is  the  nimiber  of  employees  that 
they  need,  and  the  committee  feels  that 
virith  this  number  of  employees  they  can 
carry  out  the  work  of  this  new  agency. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlema  n  yield? 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  concur  with  the  sub- 
ject matter.  We  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.'  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  support  given  for  this 
am«.ndme-.t  by  the  gentleman  from 
Te>.as  (Mr.  Casey)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin). 
They  are  correct  that  the  amendment 
simply  writes  into  the  bill  a  prohibition 
against  the  Congressional  Budget  OfiBce 
hiring  any  more  employees  beyond  the 
number  they  now  have.  Personally,  I 
would  have  preferred  to  cut  the  total 
niunber  of  employees  o£  this  fast  growing 
congressional  bureaucracy  back  to  a  bare 
bones  minimum  such  as  the  total  of  123 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  sug- 
gested during  his  subcommittee  delibera- 
tions. 

My  concern  for  the  growth  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  grows  out  of  a 
realization  that  this  agency  is  fast 
attempting  to  become  superior  in  every 
way,  not  only  to  individual  House  and 
Senate  Committees,  but  to  Members  of 
Congress  as  well.  Originally  invisioned 
as  a  helpful  adjunct  to  the  budgetary 
process,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Rivlin 
the  CBO  is  getting  into  political  and 
policy  questions  at  every  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  Members,  and 
particularly  House  committee  and  sub- 
committee chairman,  who  have  not  taken 
the  time  to  read  the  testimony  given  by 
the  director  of  CBO,  Dr.  Rivlin,  before 
the  appropriations  subcommittee  when 
it  considered  the  pending  bill,  I  warn 
you  that  you  should  do  so.  Between  the 
first  and  36th  pages  of  part  1  of  the  hear- 
ings you  will  see  a  blueprint  which,  if 
adopted  and  funded,  would  allow  the 
CBO  to  usurp  the  power  and  jurisdiction 
of  every  committee  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Not  content  with  cost  analysis 
and  budget  considerations.  Dr.  Rivlin 
proposes  that  her  staff  begin  massive 
studies  of  numerous  policy  matters  in- 
cluding national  defense,  environment, 
human  welfare  and  various  other  fields 
which  I  thought  were  reserved  to  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Congress.  In  fact, 
it  appears  that  Dr.  Rivlin  thinks  of  her 
empire  as  a  legislative  branch  equivalent 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  GAO,  as  well  a^  an  institute  for  pwlicy 
stu'dies  and  recommendations. 

Earlier  I  raised  the  question  of  public 
statements  jnade  by  Dr.  Rivlin  on  policy 
issues  which  no  congressional  employee 
should  discuss.  The  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  she  openly  attacked  Presi- 
dent Ford's  proposal  for  combining  a  tax 
cut  and  a  spending  ceiling.  I  quote  from 
the  Post  of  October  22,  1975: 

The  director  'of  the  new  Congressional 
Budget  Office  yesterday  sharply  criticized 
President  Ford's  recent  tax  and  budget  cut 
proposals  and  said  he  had  exaggerated  the 
projected  level  of  spending  for  fiscal  1977  by 
$8  billion. 

Alice  B.  Rivlin  told  the  National  Econo- 
mists Club  that  by  demanding  that  Congress 
adopt  a  $395  billion  celling  now  for  fiscal 
1977.  the  President  had  provoked  a  "proce- 
dural confrontation"  with  Congress. 

She  predicted  that  because  •Congress  Is 
"serious"  about  the  new  budget  process  It  Is 
following.  It  will  reject  Mr.  Ford's  proposals. 
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"They  will  try  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  by  extending  the  (1975)  tax  cuts  on 
a  temporary  basis  and  promising  to  consider 
a  celling  In  a  regular  concurrent  resolution 
some  time  next  year,"  Rlvlln  said. 

Mr.  Chairman  that  statement  might 
have  been  properly  uttered  by  an  elected 
Member  of  Congress  but  not  one  of  our 
employees,  even  if  she  Is  paid  $40,000  a 
year.  In  fact,  in  reviewing  the  manner 
and  timing  of  various  statements  re- 
leased from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Oflttce  in  recent  months,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  staff  is  uniformly  promoting  the 
liberal  line  of  economic  matters  under 
the  guise  of  discussing  "alternatives"  the 
Congress  might  consider.  Worst  of  all,  it 
does  not  seem  that  any  committee  of 
either  House  is  really  exercising  over- 
sight on  such  activities,  although  these 
actions  appear  to  the  public  as  though 
they  are  the  actions  of  the  Congress 
itself. 

I  want  to  praise  the  members  of  the 
Approprtations  Committee  for  cutting 
back  the  requests  Dr.  Rivlin  made  for 
funding  CBO.  The  committee  has  cut  a 
request  for  funds  in  excess  of  $10  million 
down  to  less  than  $6  million  and  it 
should  have  beien  cut  even  further.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta>  re- 
cently entered  into  the  Record  a  table 
showing  that  the  CBO  had  165  employees 
as  of  October  8  and  that  41  of  these 
people  were  being  paid  in  excess  of 
$30,000  each  annually.  The  total  salary 
cost  at  that  time  was  nearly  $3  million  a 
year.  At  the  time  your  committee  im- 
posed a  limit  on  salaries,  103  employees 
were  contemplated.  But  Dr.  RivJin  wants 
259  staff  employees  by  next  .73nuar5'  and 
undaunted  by  her  refusal  at  the  hands  of 
the  House,  she  has  now  gone  before  the 
other  body  with  her  plea  for  empire, 
building. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  least  my  amendment 
puts  into  this  bill  a  ceiling  on  emplovees 
for  CBO  and  hopefully  it  will  not  be 
raised  in  conference.  We  owe  it  to  the 
very  taxpayers  the  Congression?.!  Budcet 
Office  was  supposed  to  protect  to  keen 
our  own  congressional  fiscal  house  in  or- 
der and  this  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Battman)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  VT 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

BT7XEAT7    or    ALCOROL,    TOBACCO   AlfD    POKASMS 
SALARIES   AND   EXPENSES 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  Including  purchase  of  eighty 
passenger  motor  vehicles  for  police-type  use 
$3,100,000. 

AMEIVDMENTS    OmXEO    BT    MK.    M'CXORT 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  McClobt: 
Page  18,  Une  6.  strike  out  "eighty"  and  Insert 
••four  hundred"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Page  18.  line  7,  strike  out  "$3,100,000"  and 
Insert   "$16,600,000"   In   lieu   thereof. 

Page  18.  line  10,  strike  out  "$980,000"  and 
Insert  "$4,900,000"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 


Mr.  McCLORY.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  10647,  a 
bill  to  make  supplemental  appropriations 
in  part  to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  Initiation  of  a 
concentrated  program  directed  against 
criminals  who  traffic  in  firearms  in  the 
large  urban  areas  of  America.  Specif- 
ically, these  funds  are  intended  to  en- 
able the  Bureau  to  hire  500  new  special 
agents — and  the  necessary  support  per- 
sonnel to  more  effectively  fight  these 
Illicit  trailickers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  16,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  may  recall, 
I  rose  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  reg- 
ular appropriation  bill  for  the  Bureau 
which  would  have  included  the  funds  for 
this  program.  However,  on  the  assurance 
of  the  chairm&n  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Steed,  that  as  soon  as  the  formal 
supplemental  request  of  the  President 
was  received  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations from  the  President,  it  would 
be  given  prompt  consideration  with  a 
view  toward  appropriating  the  full 
amoimt  of  the  funds  for  this  very  im- 
portant program.  Par  from  giving  this 
vital  supplemental  the  full  support  it 
deserves,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  cut  it  to  onlV  one-fifth  the  full 
amount —  from  $15,500,000  to  $3,100,000 
for  fiscal  1976. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reductions  are,  in 
my  view,  totally  imjustlfled.  The  pro- 
gram which  the  supplemental  was  de- 
signed to  fund  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
Itortant  of  any  contained  in  H.R.  10647 — 
the  fight  against  criminals  who  traffic  in 
illicit  firearms  in  the  large  cities  of  this 
Nation. 

In  his  crime  message  of  June  19,  the 
President  dealt  in  depth  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  iUicit  interstate  commerce  of 
firearms  which  is  plaguing  our  cities.  As 
the  President  pointed  out  in  his  message, 
"criminals  with  handguns  have  played 
a  key  role  in  the  rise  of  violent  crime  in 
America."  As  the  President  in  part  con- 
cluded, the  Federal  Government  can  be 
of  assistance  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement efforts  by  improving  the  Fed- 
eral firearms  laws  and  their  enforce- 
ment. 

In  that  regard,  the  President  stated  in 
his  crime  message  that  he  has  ordered 
the  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms,  which 
has  primary  responsibility  for  enforcing 
Federal  firearms  laws,  to  double  its  in- 
vestigative efforts  in  the  Nation's  10 
largest  metropolitan  areas,  in  order  that 
the  illicit  commerce  In  flirearms  might 
be  controlled. 

As  the  President  further  stated  in  his 
message,  he  "has  directed,  therefore,  that 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms employ  and  train  an  additional  500 
agents  for  this  priority  effort."  For  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  the  cities  in  which  this  investiga- 
tive effort  will  be  centered  are:  Detroit, 
Philadelphia,    Pittsburgh,    Washington, 


D.C.,  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  New  York^ 
Boston,  Dallas.  Fort  Worth,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask.  What  could  be 
more  important  to  the  domestic  tran- 
quility of  this  Nation  than  a  coordinated 
effort  against  the  criminals  who  traffic 
in  firearms  and  who  use  them  to  maim 
and  kill  innocent  citizen?  What  could  be 
more  important  than  ah  effort  directed 
at  the  vermin  who  stalk  the  streets  of 
our  cities  with  deadly  weapons  obtained 
from  the  despicable  traffickers  who  profit 
from  the  death  by  firearms  occurring 
daily  in  our  cities?  Who  in  this  Chamber 
would  delay  or  impede  an  effort  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Federal  Government  de- 
signed to  ^iminate  these  criminals  from 
our  society? 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
cut  the  President's  supplemental  from 
$15,500,000  to  $3,100,000  for  fiscal  1976 
and  from  $4,900,000  to  $980,000  for  the 
transition  period.  These  enormous  re- 
ductions are  explained  inr  the  commit- 
tee's report  on  the  grounds  that  this  pro- 
gram is  some  sort  of  "pilot  program," 
and  that  a  "controlled  test"  should  be 
initiated  before  full  funding  is  approved. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  far  from 
being  a  "new"  program,  this  effort  is 
merely  an  expansion  of  programs  which 
are  already  being  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau and  which  have  already  been  initi- 
ated and  successfully  tested.  In  fact,  this 
"new"  effort  is  merely  a  nationwide  ex- 
pansion of  a  project  that  was  experi- 
mentally implemented  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  an  expansion  of  the  Bu- 
reau's Project  Identification,  which  suc- 
cessfully traced  weapons  used  in  crime  so 
that  the  sources  of  those  weapons  could 
be  identified  and  closed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations also  is  cautious  about  ex- 
tending the  full  funding  for  this  program 
because  legislation  is  presently  before  the 
Congress  and  the  committee  "is  reluctant 
to  recommend  any  action  which  might 
confiict  with  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
that  legislation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  assure  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  no  mat- 
ter what  the  outcome  of  the  firearms 
legislation — which  is  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  on  which  I  serve  as 
ranking  minority  member — the  program 
to  be  funded  by  this  supplemental  will 
remain  as  a  priority.  If  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime  and  the  full  House  does 
nothing,  this  program  will  still  be  sorely 
needed.  The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  will  still  be  charged  with 
enforcement  of  existing  law  which  will 
certainly  be  continued  in  effect.  More 
important,  the  illicit  trafficking  in  fire- 
arms into  our  large  cities  will  still  be 
occurring  and  indeed  will  become  more 
serious  with  each  passing  day. 

Thus  I  feel  that  we  have  delayed  long 
enough  with  the  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  need  for  any  further 
testing  of  a  program  that  has  been 
tested  and  shown  to  be  successful.  With 
the  problem  of  firearms  misuse  escalating 
to  almost  crisis  proportions,  something 
must  be  done  and  done  now.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  money  is  to  fight  criminals, 
not  law  abiding  citizens,  and  It  Is  about 
time  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
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goes  on  record  against  criminals  and  for 
efQcient  law  enforcement. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  13,  1975. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory, 
Hcnise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McClory:  I  have  been 
Informed  that  you  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  10647,  the  propwsed  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  to  restore  the  full 
amount  of  the  requested  appropriations  for 
600  new  investigators  for  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco,  and  Firearms. 

The  rate  of  Illegal  trafficking  In  handguns 
plays  a  substantial  role  in  the  crime  rate  In 
this  country,  particularly  in  the  large  cities. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  disturbingly 
high  rates  of  violent  crimes  committed  with 
handguns.  In  response  to  this  problem,  the 
President  in  his  June  19,  1975  Message  to  the 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  crime,  called  for 
the  employment  and  training  of  500  addi- 
tional investigators  for  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco,  and  Firearms.  This  would  per- 
mit' the  assignment  of  500  investigators  to 
eleven  major  cities  to  assist  local  law  en- 
forcement agents  in  stemming  illegal  hand- 
gun traffic  and  In  tracing  handguns  used  in 
crime  back  to  their  sources.  I  believe  this 
concentrated  effort  can  have  a  significant 
impact,  over  a  period  of  time,  on  the  rate  of 
violent  crime.  Certainly  it  can  substantially 
reduce  the  availability  of  handguns  to 
criminals. 

As  you  may  recall,  I  have  emphasized  the 
desirability  of  a  regional  approach  to  the 
problem  of  -  illegal  handguns,  permitting  a 
concentration  of  resources  in  the  areas  which 
have  the  most  serious  problem.  I  believe  that 
the  ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  to  increase  its  assistance 
to  local  police  in  our  major  cities  Is  an  ef- 
fective means  of  achieving  such  a  goal.  The 
appropriation  of  only  one-flfth  the  amount 
originally  requested  will  seriously  impair 
this  effort. 

While  the  Administration  has  proposed, 
legislation  to  amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  in  order  to  improve  its  administration, 
the  request  for  500  new  investigators  is  not 
dependent  on  passage  of  that  legislation. 
Dealing  in  handguns  without  a  federal  li- 
cense is  a  clear  violation  of  existing  law.  and 
It  is  against  the  activities  of  these  Illegal 
traffickers  that  the  500  additional  investi- 
gators will  concentrate  their  efforts.  Whether 
or  not  additional  legislation  to  control  the 
criminal  misuse  of  handguns  is  passed  by 
the  Congress,  and  regardless  of  the  form  that 
may  be  taken  by  any  such  legislation,  the 
additional  agents  are  required  for  effective 
enforcement. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  urge  Congressional 
enactment  of  your  proposed  amendment". 
Sincerely, 

Edward  H.  Levi, 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  support  the  gentle- 
m£in  from  Illinois'  amendment  to  H.R. 
10647.  A  cut-back  in  ATF  fimding  is 
another  illustration  of  misplaced  fiscal 
priorities.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  the 
cheap  handguns  and  firearms  off  our 
cities'  streets;  handguns  and  firearms 
which  have  only  one  purpose — to' kill. 

The  program  which  would  be  initiated 
by  AFT  with  the  original  funding  of  $15.5 
million  is  not  find  should  not  be  viewed 
as  experiment.  It  clearly  is  not.  It 
would  provide  exactly  what  our  urban 
areas  need,  Increased  and  effective  law 
enforcement,  especially  with  respect  to 
controlling  the  appalling  influx  of  illegal 
firearms.  This  fimdlng  would  permit  the 


hiring  of  500  additional  agents  and  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer.,of  200  experienced 
rural  agents  to  our  urban  centers.  These 
additional  people  are  desperately  needed 
In  order  to  enforce  anticrime  laws  al- 
ready on  the  books. 

TTie  purpose  of  these  additional  agents 
would  not  be  to  harass  the  law-abiding 
citizen.  Their  purpose  is  to  crack  down 
on  the  illicit,  illegal  gun  traffic  which 
continually  flows  into  our  cities.  Even 
as  we  debate  this  issue,  illegal  handguns 
are  being  run  into  Detroit.  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York  City.  If  these 
activities  are  to  be  stopped,  we  must  en- 
force our  current  laws  and  to  enforce 
those  laws  we  need  the  funds  and  people 
to  accomplish  the  task. 

"What  possible  purpose  do  we  serve 
when  we  concur  that  the  crime  situation 
is  a  national  disgrace,  that  our  cities  are 
no  longer  safe,  that  we  should  take  a 
flrm  stance  on  law  and  order  and  then 
turn  around  and  cut  $12.4  million  in  allo- 
cated funds  for  the  implementation  of 
crime  control  programs. 

We  need  to  act  to  control  crime,  and 
the  firearms,  which  are  synonymous  with 
crime,  in  order  to  prohibit  the  growth 
of  the  shooting  gallery  atmosphere  which 
surroimds  our  cities  today. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clory) . 

These  funds  should  be  restored  to  the 
appropriation.  Por  those  Members  who 
are  opposed  to  gun  control  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form,  I  say  they  should  vote 
for  this  amendment.  To  those  who  say 
guns  do  not  kill  people,  people  kill  peo- 
ple, you  should  vote  for  this  amendment 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  put 
back  into  the  budget  sufficient  funds  to 
have  enough  enforcement  officers  in  thie 
responsible  agency  so  that  they  can  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law  that  exists 
today  and  can  effectively  work  toward 
reducing  the  incidence  of  crime  commit- 
ted by  the  use  of  the  handgun. 

To  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  con- 
trol of  handguns,  they  should  vote  for 
this  amendment,  because  if  we  can  bring 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  handgim 
under  control  there  will  be  less  pressure 
to  increase  gun  control  than  there  is 
today. 

So  if  there  are  some  for  or  against 
handguns,  it  makes  no  difference,  if  we 
are  opposed  to  crime,  and  I  know  every 
Member  is  opposed  to  crime,  we  should 
vote  for  this  amendihent  so  that  we  will 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  enforcement 
personnel  to  carry  out  the  laws  we  have. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks. 

I  want  to  ask  my  colleague  a  question. 
Is  it  true,  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  itself  determined  that  with  the 
existing  level  of  enforcement  functions 
of  the  "ATP,  they  were  unable  to  feven 
check  on  a  periodic  basis  for  4  or  5  yeafs 
the  existing  dealerships  in  this  countiT, 
155,000  of  them? 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  With  the  amount  of  manpower 
we  have,  the  resources  we  have,  for  the 
job  of  complying  with  the  existing  law, 
it  is  almost  a  farce.  It  is  like  the  Dutch 
boy  with  his  finger  in  the  dike.  We  need 
more  manpower,  more  resources.  For 
that  reason,  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  can  give  the 
Members  a  little  information.  I  want  to 
clarify  the  aid  before  we  get  stampeded 
into  thinking  that  this  is  a  big  deal  to 
combat  crime  and  the  illegal  use  of  guns 
in  this  coimtry. 

First,  this  is  not  a  $12  million  amend- 
ment. This  is  an  amendment  that  will 
add  $16,320,000  to  the  budget.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  It  will  not  apply  to  all  these 
communities  in  America  where  all  these 
handguns  are  now  being  used  in  crime. 
It  only  applies  to  11  cities. 

Let  us  stop  and  consider  the  matter. 
It  may  surprise  some  to  knov.'  that  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  is  the  largest 
law  enforcement  agency  in  the  world. 
This  subcommittee  that  I  am  chairman 
of  and  have  been  on  for  upward  of  20 
years  has  worked  with  these  people  in  the 
Treasury  Department  on  law  enforce- 
ment probably  as  much  as  any  other 
Member  of  this  House  can  say  he  has 
been  involved  in  law  enforcement;  so  I 
yield  to  nobody  in  their  zeal  to  try  to  do 
something  about  crime  in  this  country. 

It  also  may  interest  the  Members  to 
know  that  in  this  great  law  enforcement 
effort  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  has 
had  many  innovative  programs  made 
available  to  them  through  the  initiative 
of  my  subcommittee.  I  think  we  have 
worked  in  very  harmonious  rapport  with 
them  even  to  this  day,  because  as  late  as 
today  I  have  been  informed  by  the  top 
people  down  there  that  what  our  sub- 
committee has  done  is  the  prudent  and 
sensible  thing  and  they  can  live  with  it. 

Another  thing,  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment law  enforcement  effort,  they 
have  a  conviction  record  of  between  96 
and  98  percent  of  all  the  charges  they 
bring;  so  this  is  evidence  they  have  not 
been  on  the  side  of  too  little  and  too  late 
on  the  matter  of  law  enforcement  inthis 
country. 

What  is  proposed  here  is  an  experi- 
ment that  the  ATF  want  to  make.  They 
laid  out  a  plan  for  11  cities  that  would 
cost  over  $20,400,000.  When  they  told  us 
what  they  wanted  to  do,  we  decided  there 
was  a  better  way  to  get  the  same  result 
at  a  lot  less  cost  and  it  would  serve  the 
purpose  even  better  than  what  they 
started  to  do.  Here  is  why.  They  have 
agents  in  every  community  in  America. 
The  ATF  already  has  agents  working 
with  the  local  police  officers,  the  sheriffs, 
and  police  departments  on  this  gun  prob- 
lem. What  they  are  prorosin:?  to  do  is 
what  amounts  to  doubling  their  work 
forces  in  these  key  communities  to  see  if 
they  can  do  a  saturation  job  and  get 
better  results  than  they  have  been  get- 
ting. 

They  have  no  more  way  of  knowing 
that  it  will  work  than  the  gentleman  or 
I  have.  So.  we  think  it  is  worthwhile  and 
we  have  made  the  resources  here  avail- 
able to  give  them  a  chance  to  make  a 
good,  sound  test. 
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There  is  another  thing  that  has  not 
been  mentioned  here  that  Justifies  most 
of  this  more  than  the  gim  control  phase 
of  it,  and  that  is  this  new  problem  of 
bombing  and  of  explosives,  and  they  are 
going  into  that.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
they  are  going  to  spend  more  of  these 
resources  on,  trying  to  get  into  it,  more 
than  they  are  on  gun  control.  This  is 
something  we  have  been  urging  them  to 
do,  and  we  are  supporting  them  all  the 
way  on  it. 

Here  is  what  the  Members  should  re- 
member: Until  we  know  how  they  can 
go  into  these  communities  and  help  lo- 
cal law  enforcement  oflBcers  to  do  this 
job,  we  have  got  to  find  a  lot  of  answers 
we  do  not  have  now.  Until  they  do  that,  I 
do  not  see  any  point  of  spending  a  lot  of 
needless  money  which  may  do  more  harm 
than  good  if  it  isn't  too  wisely  spent.  We  - 
have  got  over  300  major  communities  in 
this  coimtry  which  need  help,  if  this  is  the 
kind  of  help  that  will  do  the  job. 

In  the  money  we  have  made  available 
here,  they  have  already  been  doing  some 
of  this  saturation  approach  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  have  given  them 
all  the  money  they  wanted  to  continue 
that.  We  have  also  given  them  money 
enough  to  do  this  job  in  one  other  city 
in  the  country,  including  the  largest 
plant  they  had,  so  they  can  get  the  an- 
swers they  need,  both  geographically  and 
as  to  the  population  size,  and  all  the 
other  things  they  want  to  do. 

The  only  thing  that  I  think  we  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  is  that  we  can  overdo  a 
good  idea,  and  in  so  doing  create  prob- 
lems that  will  never  be  overcome.  They 
have  already  had  a  little  bit  of  static  in 
some  of  their  activities  under  this  new 
law,  and  I  sympathize  with  the  director 
do^Ti  there.  He  is  trying  to  make  it  work. 
If  he  is  going  to  go  out  and  recruit  500 
agents  they  want  and  get  this  thing  going 
in  a  reasonably  short  time,  he  cannot  do 
that  unless  he  raids  the  other  agencies; 
the  Secret  Service,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  the  Customs,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  They 
are  having  manpower  problems  too,  and 
If  he  raids  their  organizations  in  order 
to  get  these  men,  he  is  doing  more  harm 
than  he  is  good.  So.  I  think  we  should 
support  the  committee  and  we  will  get 
the  answers. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  now  in  the  bill 
$3,100,000,  and  this  Is  for  110  agents. 
Yea,  the  alcohol,  tobacco  and  firearm 
area  has  requested  500  special  agents 
and  254  support  personnel.  Now.  that  Is 
exactly  what  the  amendment  would  do. 
It  would  take  the  110  agent  figure  up  to 
754,  including  the  support  personnel. 

The  big  concern  is  that  we  do  have 
Olegal  traffic  of  firearms  and  explosives. 
We  are  not  just  ta'king  about  firearms 
alone:  we  are  talking  about  the  explo- 
sives that  are  used  in  the  bombings  to- 
dav.  It  would  be  fine  if  we  cou'd  start 
the  program  all  at  once.  We  would 
spend  the  $15,500,000  that  was  requested 
for  the  754  people,  but  what  we  have 
done  in  the  committee  is  said.  "You  take 
the  110  men,  you  start  the  program.  You 
start  the  first  section  in  Washington, 
D.C..  because  the  great  concern  there 


has  been  over  the  rate  of  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  area  during  the 
Bicentennial  Year.  So.  you  take  the  110 
men  and  start  the  program  here,  plus 
one  other  large  city,  and  that  will  allow 
approximately  60  agents  for  one  other 
large  city. 

"When  you  prove  that  you  have  been 
able  to  solve  the  problems,  come  bbck 
with  some  results.  We  then  will  offer 
more  agents  and  more  funds." 

It  is  just  basically  that  simple.  We 
feel  that  we  should  definitely  have  a 
trial  run,  and  we  did  have  a  short  trial 
nm  in  Washington  some  time  ago  by 
the  Treasury  Department. 

We  were  ndt  able  to  find  out  what  they 
have  accomplished.  Now  we  are  saying. 
"Make  a  trial  nm  long  enough,  come 
back  to  us,  and  we  will  look  at  it  and 
we  will  make  sure  that  you  receive  funds 
that  are  necessary  If  you  can  prove  that 
jx)u  are  doing  the  job." 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  the  record  of  the  hearings  we  have 
a  full  report  with  respect  to  this  90 -day 
operation  to  disarm  the  criminal,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  highly  success- 
ful; but  they  were  only  given  90  days  to 
do  this.  We  have  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  says: 

The  volume  and  types  of  cases  made;  the 
firearms  seized,  purchased,  or  abandoned; 
the  number  of  defendants  recommended  for 
prosecution,  and  other  collateral  benefits 
demonstrated  by  the  success  that  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  had  In  this  endeavor. 

It  was  a  highly  successful  operation, 
and  that  is  what  we  want  to  put  on  in 
10  or  11  cities  in  this  country,  but  in  or- 
der to  do  it  we  have  to  have  the  resources. 
They  have  already  started  the  transfer  of 
ptersonnel,  and  what  this  is  going  to  do 
is  to  thwart  and  destroy  their  efforts  In 
this  attempt  to  fight  crime  and  t>rolifer- 
ation  of  handguns. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  It  was  considered 
to  be  a  highly  successful  job  done  at  that 
time. 

We  had  a  very  minimum  amount  of 
facts  and  statistics  at  the  hearings.  We 
need  something  beyond  that.  Yes,  they 
considered  they  could  do  a  good  job.  We 
want  the  facts  and  figures  as  to  how 
much  they  can  do.  how  many  guns  they 
can  confiscate,  to  find  out  where  those 
gtms  are  coming  from.  With  110  people 
the  ATP  Bureau  will  make  a  good  test. 
Next  year  maybe  we  can  give  them  1,000 
agents  if  that  is  what  is  needed. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  Is  a  program  the  Pres- 
ident recommended  to  us,  it  is  supported 
by  the  Attorney  General,  it  is  in  the  budg- 
et. If  the  budget  director  was  not  giving 
us  support,  that  would  be  one  thing.  But 
we  are  getting  his  surport.  Tlie  Secretary 
of   the  Treasury  suppoited  this. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  undercut  the 
Presidents  program  under  the  existing 
program  ls  not  really  a  savings  at  e11.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  financial  loss  to  our 
people  as  to  cutting  out  this  $12  million 
would  far  exceed  any  funds  we  will  pro- 


vide for  this  program.  I  do  not  under- 
stand this  kind  of  economy. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to  will  be  recognized  for 
1  minute  each. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from.  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  ,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is 'there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mj:^  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  happen 
to  favor  stronger  gun  control  laws,  but 
when  I  receive  my  mall  that  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  stronger  gim- control  laws 
the  constant  theme  is:  Why  de  we  not 
enforce  the  laws  we  have? 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  to  do  that. 

We  have  heard  some  talk  about  experi- 
mentation. Let  me  assure  the  Members 
this  is  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  existing 
gun  laws. 

I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  have  more  customs  agents  or 
more  immigration  agents  than  it  is  to 
have  more  people  enforcing  the  existing 
gun  Taws.  If  we  ask  the  people  living  in 
any  of  our  urban  areas  in  the  country, 
"What  is  the  highest  priority  you  have?" 
They  will  tell  us  it  is  to  do  something 
about  the  lawlessness  that  comes  from 
handguns  that  have  proliferated  and 
made  urban  living  impossible  throughout 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  committee  would  cut  the  request 
made  by  the  Department,  supported  by 
the  Attorney  General,  and  supported  by 
the  administration,  to  enforce  the  exist- 
ing laws.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
is  all  about,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  for 
offering  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hughes)  . 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  commend  the  gentlonan 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

We  have  had  a  trial  run  now  since 
1968.  We  do  have  a  gun  control  bill,  one 
that  was  adopted  at  that  time,  and  in 
the  past  8  months  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  we  have  had  numerous 
witnesses  from  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  section  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment indicating  to  us  that  they  can- 
not enforce  the  law  because  they  do  not 
have  the  manpower.  It  seems  to  me  it  Is 
extremely  Important  that  we  give  them 
the  tools  to  do  the  Job. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  this  par- 
ticular amendment  would  do.  It  would 
provide  for  an  additional  500  new  mem- 
bers to  do  the  job,  and  I  ask  for  support 
from  the  Members  for  the  amendment. 
•  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper) . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  ,  dated  Novem- 
ber 13.  1975,  the  Attorney  General  said 
as  follows: 

Dealing  In  handguns  without  a  federal 
license  Is  a  clear  violation  of  existing  law. 
and  It  Is  against  the  activities  of  these  Illegal 
traffickers  that  the  500  additional  investiga- 
tors will  concentrate  their  efforts. 

This  is  recommended  by  the  Biu'eau  of 
the  Budget.  A  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  favor  some  sort  of 
effective  gun  control.  I  realize  that  we  in 
Congress  have  been  reluctant  to  enter 
this  field,  and  I  share  that  reluctance, 
but  this  is  something  we  can  do. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  favor  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo) . 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  support  handgun  control,  but  this 
aipendment  will  in  no  way  help  in  effect- 
ing gun  control.  This  will  not  stop  the 
use  of  Saturday  night  specials  or  any- 
thing else. 

This  will  create  or  It  could  possibly 
create  a  new  police  force.  If  we  read  the 
hearings,  we  will  find  these  men  are 
going  to  be  established  in  11  cities.  They 
are  going  to  be  added  to  our  police 
departments. 

We  said  in  the  committee.  "Let  us  find 
out  where  you  are  going.  What  are  you 
going  to  do?  Are  you  establishing  a  new 
police  force?" 

We  said  to  them,  "Work  in  2  or  3  cities, 
and  then  come  back  to  us  and  let  us  see 
if  you  are  enforcing  the  law  that  Is  on 
the  books,  or  any  new  law  that  may  be 
passed  out  of  Judiciary,  and  then  let  us 
see  if  you  really  need  these  men." 

They  have  operated  under  the  regular 
bill,  and  if  these  men  were  needed,  for 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  control  legis- 
lation on  the  books  they  could  have  made 
the  request  in  the  regular  bill.  Thev  had 
389  men  spread  over  11  cities,  and  they 
want  500  additional  men  to  put  into  our 
local  police  forces. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deUghted  on  my  time  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo)  for  such  further  com- 
ments as  he  chooses  to  make. 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Oiairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

At  the  present  time  under  the  present 
budget  we  have  38  agents  In  Detroit; 
they  want  an  additional  45,  making  a 
total  of  83. 

In  Philadelphia  they  have  36;  they 
want  an  additional  50 ;  in  Pittsburgh  they 
want  an  additional  37;  In  Chicago  they 
want  an  additional  70. 

In  addition,  in  Dallas  it  Is  an  addition- 
al 35;  in  Los  Angeles.  64;  and  in  San 
Francisco,  35. 

In  addition  to  these  500  men,  they  will 
need  additional  automobiles  for  these 
agents.  They  have  asked  for  320  addi- 
tional vehicles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  do  not  know  where 
they  are  going.  Let  us  first  see  where  they 
are  going  and  then  give  them  the  addi- 
tional money  if  they  provef  the  need  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

ROSTENKOWSKI) . 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  join  in  commending  njy  colleague 
the  Honorable  Robert  McClory  in  the 
introduction  of  this  amendment.  There 
is  no  question  that  it  does  call  for  many 
new  investigators  but  with  the  rampant 
and  uncontrollable  manner  in  which 
guns  are  being  used  in  our  country  and 
,  particularly  in  our  cities,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  have  more  investigators 
help  curtail  this  movement  in  firearms. 

Today,  people  are  frightened  in  every 
large  city  and  crimes  that  are  being  com- 
mitted with  the  use  of  guns  must  he 
stopped. 

I  have  had  on  file,  gun  control  legis- 
lation which  I  think  is  too  long  in  being 
enacted.  If  we  do  not  take  positive  steps 
to  control  and  investigate  the  use  of 
handguns  in  this  country,  we  will  revert 
back  to  the  days  of  the  wild  west  where 
you  did  not  feel  safe  unless  you  had  a 
weapon  on  your  person  to  protect  your- 
self. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort  to  adopt  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois' amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  statements  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 
bo) .  let  me  say  that  this  amendment  is 
precisely  what  the  mayor  of  New  York 
wants.  It  is  precisely  what  the  mayor 
of  Chicago  wants. 

They  want  Federal  support  so  that 
these  Federal  officials  can  help  the  local 
law  enforcement  officials  enforce  the 
Federal  gim  laws  to  try  to  cut  down  the 
Interstate  traffic  in  guns  and  to  try  to 
see  that  guns  are  not  brought  from  other 
States  into  the  city  of  New  York,  into 
the  city  of  Chicago,  into  the  city  of  De- 
troit, so  we  do  not  need  this  Federal 
groundwork  of  control  against  a  highly 
Illicit  interstate  traffic. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symhs)  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  effort 
to  hire  more  Federal  police  officers  to 


interfere  with  the  basic  constitutional 
right  of  Americans  to  own  guns. 

The  amendment  is  ill-conceived,  out 
of  order,  Utopian  in  its  inception  and 
will  do  no  good. 

What  this  country  needs  Is  a  reforma- 
tion of  our  social  attitude  toward  hood- 
lums and  punks  who  bilk  the  public  and 
commit  violence,  as  well  as  a  reforma- 
tion toward  the  legal  method  of  prop- 
erty confiscation  which  is  inherent  in 
this  extra  spending  amendment. 

I  urge  a  no  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Patten). 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  this  amendment.  We  take  all  week 
in  trying  to  roll  down  spending.  This  is 
not  a  regular  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion bill.  This  is  supposed  to  tsike  care 
of  what  they  forgot  to  put  in  a  supple- 
mental. It  is  sisking  for  500  more  jobs 
to  make  our  appropriation  5  times  what 
we  originally  put  in. 

This  is  no  way  in  which  to  legislate. 
Let  us  beat  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young  >. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Quillen)  . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  this  is  another  effort  to  enlarge 
gun  control.  I  say  that  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  should  be  abolished.  This 
amendment  should  be  defeated.  Let  us 
get  down  to  business  so  that  we  can  go 
back  home  and  tell  our  people  that  we 
are  holding  down  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Cormecticut   iMr. 

GlAIMO  > . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  CHiairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  think  we  should  pay  close  attention 
to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo)  .  who  have  explained  that  what 
we  are  going  to  do  here  is  to  take  a  dem- 
onstration or  an  experimental  project 
which,  as  I  understand.  Is  being  tried  out 
in  some  cities,  and  we  are  going  to  add 
415  million,  or  whatever  the  amount  is. 
$12  million  or  $15  million— I  think  it  is 
$12  million,  to  it. 

We  srent  3  days  in  the  legislative  sub- 
committee on  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  we  saved  about  $3  million 
after  3  full  days,  at  least,  of  hearings. 

Now  here,  because  they  put  the  magic 
words  "gun  control"  in  it.  we  are  going 
to  throw  $15  million  more  in. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should 
wait  for  a  regular  study  of  this  and  that 
we  should  not  put  it  In  a  supplemental 
bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Miller  ) . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  of  the  Treasury 
Department  would  close  23  posts  of  duty 
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in  the  South  In  order  to  fill  the  man- 
power needs  of  the  CUE  prognuns 
throughout  the  11  cities  where  500  addi- 
tional special  agents  plus  254  support 
I)ersonnel  would  be  needed. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members, 
page  665  of  the  hearings  lists  the  posts 
In  the  South  that  would  be  closed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ma- 
HON)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  experi- 
mental programs  in  two  cities  are 
being  provided  for.  Whether  this  will 
work  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  we  did 
agree  to  put  in  this  supplemental  bill 
fimds  for  experimental  work  in  two 
cities.  That  is  as  far  as  we  ought  to  go 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote.. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

AMENSMSNT  OFPEHED   BY   M«.   JOHM   L.    BURTON 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  John  L.  Bui- 
ton:  Page  21,  Title  II,  after  Section  203.  Im- 
mediately after  line  18,  Insert  th-  foUowlna 
new  Section:  ^ 

Sre.  204(a).  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  available  by  means  of  any 
grant,  contract,  loan,  or  other  contribution 
or  aKpendlture  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, or  operation  of.  or  for  othfer  use  with 
respect  to,  any  faculty  or  building  contalnlnc 
pay  toilets.  ^ 

(b)  As  used  m  this  section,  the  term  pay 
toilet  means  a  water  closet  in  any  restroom 
or  lavatory  facility  which  imposes  a  fee  by 
coin  deposit  or  otherwise,  as  a  condition  of 
access  to  or  use  of  said  water  closet. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  reserves  a  point 
of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
JoHK  L.  Burton)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Members.  I  will  be  very  brief.  We  have 
talked  about  a  lot  of  issues  today  and 
yesterday.  I  think  this  is  really  one  of  the 
gut  issues  facing  this  Congress. 

We  have  talked  about  taxation.  We 
have  talked  about  progressive  and  re- 
gressive taxation.  Certainly,  I  think  forc- 
ing taxpayers  to  pay  their  own  money  out 
of  their  own  pockets  in  a  building  that  is 
paid  for  by  their  own  taxes  for  the  pur- 
poses of  answering  nature's  call  is  a  very 
restrictive  form  of  taxation. 

We  have  had  this  law  on  the  books  of 
the  great  State  of  California  and  it  has 
worked  very  well.  We  know  that  the  great 
mayor  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago 
Mayor  Daley,  has  Instituted  such  a  policy. 
I  feel  that  it  is  a  proper  policy  to  be  in- 


stituted by  the  Congress  in  federally  fi- 
nanced buildings. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  had  such 
an  amendment  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Without 
committing  himself,  he  said,  "Fine."  I 
mentioned  it  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  he  made  a 
comment  on  the  amendment.  But,  I  really 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  think  it 
has  merit.  I  think  it  is  fair,  and  I  would 
ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  not  dare,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  never  discourage  a  member  from 
offering  amendments  if  one  desires  to  do 
so.  I  think  this  amendment  is  very  loosely 
drawn.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  is  to  apply  only  to  Fed- 
eral buildings.  It  could  be  based  on  any 
grant  in  the  bill  that  goes  to  any  insti- 
tution or  person,  and  so  forth.  I  will  read 
the  amendment: 

No  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  made  available  by  means  of  any  grant, 
contract,  loan,  or  other  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
or  operation  of,  or  for  other  use  with  respect 
to,  any  facility  or  building  containing  pay 
toilets. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  pay 
toilet  means  a  water  closet  in  any  restroom 
or  lavatory  facility  which  Imposes  a  fee,  bv 
coin  deposit  or  otherwise,  as  a  condition  of 
access  to  or  use  of  said  water  closet. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  circum- 
stances a  legislative  committee  should 
hold  hearings  and  look  into  this  situa- 
tion more  thoroughly,  and  that  we  should 
not  undertake  to  adopt  this  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  Bill. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  language  is  very  specific.  It  is  out 
of  Webster's  Dictionaries.  What  we  are 
saying  is  that  as  a  matter  of  Federal 
policy,  in  any  building  built  with  tax- 
payers' funds,  there  should  not  be  re- 
quired any  surtax  to  answer  the  call  of 
nature.  But  the  language  is  drafted  out 
of  Webster's  Dictionaries  as  to  the  defi- 
nition, so  it  is  quite  tightly  drawn. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Chaimuin,  being  placed 
In  the  position  of  having  the  last  word 
on  this  amendment,  especially  since  I 
have  Just  moved  to  strike  the  last  word 
on  this  amendment. 
■  I  promised  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, who  shall  remain  nameless  to  pro- 


tect the  record,  that  I  will  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  fact  that  when  I  rose, 
his  face  was  flushed,  but  his  broad  shoul- 
ders saved  him. 

I  would  like  to  rise  in  defense  of  Jack 
Benny,  who  Is  deceased.  For  years  there 
h£is  been  a  story  going  aroimd  that  I  have 
reason  to  believe  just  is  not  true,  and 
that  is  that  Jack  Benny  invented  limbo 
dancing  while  entering  a  pay  toilet  in 
Lima,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  John  L.  Bur- 
ton) there  were — ayes  34,  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HuNGATE,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10647)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were— yeas  334,  nays  47,  not  voting  52, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  699! 
YEAS — 334 


Abdhor 

Beard,  R.I. 

Brodbead 

Abzug 

BedeU 

Brooks 

Adams 

Bergland 

BroomHeld 

Addabbo 

BevUl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Alexander 

Blaggl 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ambro 

Blester 

Brown,  Ohio 

Anderson, 

Bingham 

BroyhUl 

Calif. 

Blanchard 

Buchanan 

Andrews,  M.C. 

Blouln 

Burgener 

Annunzlo 

Boggs 

Burke,  Calif. 

Ashley 

Boland 

Burke,  Kla. 

Aspln 

BoUlng 

Burke,  Mass. 

AuColn 

Bonker 

Burllson,  Mo. 

BadUlo 

Bowen 

Burton,  John 

Baldus 

Brademas 

Burton,  Phillip 

Barrett 

Breaux 

Butler 

Baucus 

Breckinridge 

Carney 
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Can- 
carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cornell 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derwinskl 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va.^ 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Penwick 
Findley 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez' 
Goodllng 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hillls 
Hlnshaw 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Bafalls 

Bauman 

Bennett 


Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Hasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtba 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 

NAYS— 47 

Brlnkley 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byron 
Cbappell 
Clancy 


Pike 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

BandaU 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Saras  in 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  wuilam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
xniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Weaver 
Wbal^n 
White 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Clawson,  Del 
OoUlns,  Tex. 
Crane 

Daniel.  R.  W. 
Derrick 


Devlne 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fascell 

Prey 

Olbbons 

Hansen 

Holt 

Hughes 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Jcties,  Okla. 


Kelly 
Kindness 

Latta 

McDonald 

Martin 

Mottl 

Myers,  Ind. 

Poage 

RAusselot 

Russo 

Satterfield 


Schroeder 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Whitehurst 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING— 52 


Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 

Cleveland 
Conlan 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Dent 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Eckhardt 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Pary 
Pish 
Flynt 


Praser 

Gaydos 

Harrington 

Hubert 

Heinz 

Holland 

Howard 

Jenrette 

Karth 

Landrum 

Lujan 

McEwen 

McHugh 

Mathls 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mosher 

Nichols 


Patman,  Tex. 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Rosenthal 

Boybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Schneebell 

Slkes 

Slack 

Stark 

Steelman 

Udall 

Waxman 


The  Clerk  ?.nnounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Pary. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennegsee. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Conlan.  * 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Peyser*. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Holland. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

^r.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  include 
extraneous  material  and  tables,  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERROGATORIES  IN  CASE  OF  SO- 
CIALIST WORKERS  1974  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  AND  OTHERS  VERSUS 
W.  PATRICK  JENNINGS,  CLERK  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, AND  OTHERS,  CIVIL  AC- 
TION NO.  74-1338  IN  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 


863)      and     ask  ~  for     its     immediate 

consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  863 

Whereas  In  the  case  of  SoclalUt  Workers 
1974  National  Committee  and  others,  against 
W.  Patrick  Jennings,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  others  (civil  action 
numbered  74-1338)  pending  In  the  United 
States  District  Cotirt  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  series  of  interrogatories  was  issued 
by  the  said  court  and  served  upon  W.  Pat 
Jennings,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, requesting  him  to  answer  such  inter- 
rogatories In  writing,  under  oath,  and  to  pro- 
vide In  response  thereto  certain  documents 
and  papers  In  the  possession  and  under  the 
control  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
.to  serve  the  answers  on  counsel  for  plaintiff 
In  such  proceedings:   Therefore  be  It       , 

Resolved,  That  information  secured  by  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  this  House  pursuant 
to  their  o£aclal  duties  may  not  be  compelled 
by  the  mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  but  by  the  permission  of 
this  House;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  'the  control  and  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by 
the  mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice,  be  taken  from  such  control 
or  possession  but  bj  Its  i>ermlsslon;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House~ls 
authorized  to  answer  said  Interrogatories  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  privileges  of 
this  House;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  the  said  court  deter- 
mines upon  the  materiality  and  relevancy  of 
those  documents  requested  In  interrogatory 
numbered  13(a)  and  described  as  copies  of 
"notifications  of  non-compliance  or  appar- 
ent violations"  sent  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  campaign  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975  to  date,  then  the  said  court, 
through  any  of  Its  officers  or  agents,  be  au- 
thorized to  attend  with  all  proper  parties  to 
the  proceeding  and  then  always  at  any  place 
under  the  orders  and  control  of  the  House, 
and  to  take  copies  of  those  requested  docu- 
ments herein  specified  which  are  in  the  i>os- 
sesslon  or  control  of  the  said  Clerk;  and  the 
Clerk  is  authorized  to  supply  copies  of  said 
documents,  so  as,  however,  the  possession 
of  said  document  by  the  said  CHerk  shall  not 
be  disturbed,  or  the  same  shall  not  be  re- 
moved from  their  place  of  file  or  custody 
under  the  said  Clerk;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  submitted  to  the  said  coiirt. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROPOSED  RULE  CHANGES  BY 
DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  COMMIT- 
TEE 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Democrat  Caucus  Com- 
mittee on  Organization,  Study  and  Re- 
view has  proposed,  or  will  propose,  four 
rules  changes  in  the  House  character- 
ized to  turn  back  the  clock  on  reform 
and  make  it  more  dilficult  for  Members 
to  be  recorded  on  questions  of  impor- 
tance before  the  House.  That  same  won- 
derful gang  that  brought  us  proxy  vot- 
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ing  is  now  trying  to  keep  us  from  voting 
ataU. 

The  proposals  include  almost  doubling 
the  Members  of  the  House  required  to 
ask  for  a  recorded  vote  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  Also  included  Is  the 
creation  of  a  new  procedure  so  that  the 
House  could  return  to  nonrecorded  teller 
votes  instead.  That  is  a  creative  cover  up 
for  the  bad  votes  of  our  Members,  but  It 
alnt  sunshine. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Democrat 
Caucus  Committee  on  Organization, 
Study  and  Review  is  the  same  f  im-loving 
group  which  recently  proposed  that  quo- 
rums in  committees  be  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  their  membership.  That  glorious 
reform  proposal  is  thankfully  still  resid- 
ing inside  somebody's  coat  pocket,  but  it 
is  cut  from  the  same  rotten  cloth  as 
the  current  proposals. 

These  propxisals  have  been  called 
"King  Caucus'  Congressional  Moonshine 
Rules,"  by  Congressman  Anderson  of  Il- 
linois. They  are  certainly  a  glorious  way 
to  flU  the  Halls  of  Congress  with  more 
smoke  and  to  keep  the  sunshine  out. 

But  King  Caucus  still  has  a  chance  to 
reject  them,  and  probably  will,  if  the 
proposals  are  considered  in  an  open  cau- 
cus meeting.  If  King  Caucus  chooses 
again  to  make  covert  decisions  behind 
closed  doors,  even  these  turkeys  may  be 
adopted.  The  proposals  ou^t  to  be 
stomped  on.  and  they  ought  to  be 
stomped  on  publicly. 


A  TALE  OP  TWO  CITTES 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Inclade  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  efforts 
to  find  some  pattern  to  the  incredible 
complexity  of  New  York  City,  I  have 
studied  all  kinds  of  numbers,  charts  and 
statistics.  Prom  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
I  obtained  some  interesting  figures  which 
pdint  out  some  of  the  dimensions  of  that 
plagued  city's  problems,  and  at  least  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  trouble. 

In  fact.  It  might  be  called  "The  Tale 
of  Two  Cities,"  since  it  compares  San 
Francisco  and  its  problems  with  that  of 
New  York.  One  can  see  from  this  table 
that  there  are  several  interesting  com- 
parisons. 

First  of  all.  New  York's  population  is 
measured  at  7  million  while  San  Fran- 
cisco's population  is  "700,000.  One  might 
expect  that  New  York  might  have  the 
same  proportion  in  its  total  of  city  em- 
ployees, especially  since  San  Francisco 
is  noted  for  its  conservative  viewpoint. 
And  yet  we  find  that  New  York  has  al- 
most double  the  number  of  total  employ- 
ees, in  proportion. 

The  second  point  the  figures  make 
clear  is  the  astonishingly  rapid  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
years  1970-74.  If  this  terrible  fiscal  prob- 
lem had  not  occurred  in  New  York  this 
year,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would  only 
have  been  a  question  of  time.  And  as 
New  York  went,  when  does  San  Fran- 
cisco's time  come— unless  they  see  this 
kind  of  hiring  policy  and  its  disastrous 
result? 

Unfortunately,  the  rapid  increase  of 


total  numbers  of  city  employees  is  a  na- 
tional pattern — and  may  cause  more  fi- 
nancial disasters  unless  elected  city  ofi9- 
cials  put  an  upper  limit  on  their  financial 
ambitions. 

A  TALE  OF  2  CITIES    • 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Population  (inillions).  7.867  7.895  7.895  7.895 
City  imployment. 

New  York 325.953  343,867  375,383  420.195 

Population 715,674  715,674  715,674  715,674 

CIn  tmployment,  San 

Francisco 19,308  20,940  22,387  23.044 


Sourt*:  Bureau  of  Census  data. 


COMMUNISM  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, we  debated  for  several  hours  on 
legislation  pertaining  to  next  years 
budget  and  the  discussion,  especially  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  House,  was  to 
indirectly  expand  on  the  President's  con- 
stant hammerings  on  television  about 
this  Congress  being  a  spending  Congress. 
At  no  time  was  it  mentioned  yesterday 
during  this  debate  except  in  the  remarks 
I  made  about  the  multibillion  dollars  of 
aid  that  is  being  sent  overseas  to  several 
dozen  nations  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment through  the  superinfluence  of  our 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger. 

I  particularly  dwelt  on  the  budget  bill 
during  my  talk  in  this  Chamber  yester- 
day that  only  2  weeks  ago  the  President 
announced  and  I  quoted  verbatim  the 
story  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  that 
President  Ford  was  recommending  a 
double  current  foreign  aid  package  of 
$3.35  billion  to  about  20  nations,  most 
of  them  in  the  Middle  East.  With  the 
exception  of  two  nations,  all  of  these 
voted  in  the  United  Nations  last  week 
against  freedom  and  democracy  In  their 
resolution  coupling  Zionism  with  racism 
which  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  constitution  to  promote, 
expand,  and  support  free  governments, 
free  religion  in  democratic  nations 
against  tyranny  and  aggression. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  vote  in  Itself 
along  with  many  other  nations  receiv- 
ing aid  and  financial  support  from  the 
United  States  would  warrant  our  Gov- 
ernment to  seriously  consider  withdraw- 
ing not  only  financial  support  but  mem- 
bership in  that  body  which  Is  degenerat- 
ing into  a  gathering  of  nations  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  leadership  of  the  international 
Communists. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
carefully  consider  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  this  growing  tendency  which 
has  taken  over  control  of  the  United  Na- 
tion's body  as  many  of  their  votes  and 
programs  are  directly  aimed  at  the 
spread  of  Communist  tyranny  and 
against  free  and  independent,  govern- 
ment by  the  people  through  their  votes. 

The  State  of  Israel  was  sponsored  and 
brought  into  being  by  the  United  Na- 
tions almost  30  years  ago  and  it  has  a 


right  to  survive.  Until  the  Arab  natioas 
recognize  that  right  for  a  democracy 
and  freedom  of  its  neighbors  there  can 
be  no  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  Further- 
more, the  resolutions,  programs,  and  de- 
cisions of  the  United  Nations  to  use  Is- 
rael as  Q  whipping  boy  can  only  weaken 
the  United  Nations  and  eventually  bring 
on  a  Middle  East  conflict  that  will  lettd 
to  destruction  of  many  of  the  smaller 
nations  and  cause  the  death  of  millions 
and  a  myriad  of  casualties  and  property 
destruction  through  that  area. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  Is  time  for  the 
congressional  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  hold  hearings  and  consider  steps  to 
be  taken  at  once  for  immediate  action 
by  our  State  Department  that  any  fur- 
ther financial  support  be  withheld  by  the 
United  States  to  an  organization  that 
by  Its  deplorable  antlracial  vote  and 
other  antifreedom  decisions  be  rejected 
and  completely  curtailed. 


CONGRESS  MUST  BRING  RULEMAK- 
ING BY  THE  REGULATORY  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCIES 

BACK    WITHIN     THE     CONGRESS 
CONSTTTUTTONAL  POWERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
TisoN  of  New  York).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
should  soon  face  making  a  decision  on 
the  issue  of  what  to  do  about  the  me- 
chanics and  growth  of  Federal  admin- 
istrative  and  regxilatory  agency  rule- 
making. It  Is  within  our  power  to  do  so. 

This  matter  Is  already  before  us  be- 
cause a  number  of  Members  have  had  the 
foresight  to  realize  the  consequences  to 
our  way  of  life  of  not  dealing  with  it  now. 
Our  colleague,  Mr.  Levitas,  of  Georgia, 
has  been  the  prime  sponsor  of  legislation 
to  provide  much  more  effective  congres- 
sional oversight  of  such  rulemaking,  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  involved  with  him  and 
nearly  140  other  colleagues  in  this  effort. 
Our  legislation  h£is  already  been  made 
the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  action  will  be  taken  by 
the  committee  in  the  near  future. 

Those  hearings  helped  Members  and 
the  people  in  whose  trust  we  exercise  our 
responsibilities  to  understand  more  fully 
the  existing  and  possible  impacts  of  the 
making  and  enforcing  of  rules  governing 
virtually  every  aspect  of  our  way  of  life 
by  instrumentalities  of  government  in- 
sulated from  direct  accountability  to  the 
people.  And,  this — accountability  to  the 
people — is  the  central  issue  to  which  we 
must  continue  to  address  ourselves. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement  be- 
fore the  committee,  there  is  no  effective 
means  through  the  ballot  box  for  the 
people  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  ac- 
ceptability— or  lack  thereof — of  how  the 
bureaucracy  attempts  to  govern  their 
lives  and  then  to  exert  collective  infiu- 
ence  over  that  bureaucracy.  This  lack  of 
any  institutional  means  for  holding  the 
bureaucracy  accoimtable  to  the  people 
requires  us  to  now  put  into  place  a  proc- 
ess requliing  that  no  rules  made  by— or 
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to  be  enforced  by — the  bureaucracy  go 
into  effect  xmtil  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
This  is  no  casual  responsibility,  for  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence  exhorts 
us  to  remember  always  that — to  para- 
phrase— to  secure  the  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  property  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness governments  are  instituted  among 
men  which  derive  their  just  powers  "from 
the  consent  of  the  governed." 

That  there  Is  a  need  for  Congress  to 
bring  back  its  own  powers  from  the  bu- 
reaucracy is  beyond  question. 

The  Code  of  Federal  RegiUations — 
consisting  of  the  regulations  written  by 
and  enforced  by  the  agencies — now 
totals  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pages 
with  over  12,500  pages  of  new  rules  be- 
ing added  this  year  alone — a  growth  of 
24  percent  in  1  year's  time. 

Then,  there  are  the  "horror  stories" 
associated  with  the  excessive  exercise  of 
bureaucratic  power. 

If  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  had  had  its  way,  beginning  on 
March  1  of  this  year,  no  one  in  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  could  have  parked  on  a 
downtown  street  between  7  and  10  a.m.; 
40  percent  of  all  spaces  in  Boston's 
parking  garages  would  have  had  to  have 
been  kept  empty  during  the  same  hours; 
and  employers  would  have  had  to  elimi- 
nate one-fourth  of  all  employee  parking 
spaces — subject  to  a  $25,000  fine  If  they 
disobeyed.  The  EPA  tried  to  do  this  in 
California  also. 

If  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  had  had  its  way,  the  police 
department  in  Houston  would  have  been 
prohibited  from  requiring  applicants  to 
have  a  high  school  diploma  and  from  re- 
fusing to  hire  convicted  criminals,  people 
dishonorably,  discharged  from  the  armed 
services,  and' those  with  a  history  of  de- 
faulting on  debts.  Believe  it  or  not, 
EEOC  threatened  legal  action  imless 
Houston  opened  their  ranks  to  convicts, 
those  with  dishonorable  discharges, 
those  who  had  not  completed  high 
school,  and  those  who  repeatedly  failed 
to  pay  their  debts. 

And,  there  are  many  more  examples, 
enough  to  require  us  to  deal  with  this 
problem  on  an  overall,  systemic  basis, 
not  on  a  piecemeal  approach. 

Because  a  great  deal  of  interest  has 
been  expressed  in  my  statement  before 
the  committee  and  because  it  may  be 
spme  time  before  the  hearings  have  been 
published,  I  am  including  at  this  point 
in  today's  proceedings  the  text  of  that 
statement: 
Statement   Before   the   StrBCOMMiTTEE    on 

Administrative   Law    and   Oovernmental 

Relations,  House  Commtttee  on  the  Jtt- 

DiciAET.  October  31,  1975 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, this  Subcommittee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  holding  these  Important  hear- 
ings on  legislation  to  reform  the  way  in 
which  Congress  addresses  Itself  to  reviewing 
the  rulemaking  of  the  administrative  agen- 
cies. 

These  hearings  will  help  both  Members 
and  the  people  In  whose  tnist  we  exercise 
our  responsibilities  to  understand  more  fully 
the  existing  and  possible  Impacts  of  the 
niaklng  and  enforcing  of  rules  governing 
virtually  every  aspect  of  our  way  of  life  by 
instrumentalities  of  government  Insulated 
from  direct  accountability  to  the  people. 


This,  then.  Is  the  central  Issue  to  which 
these  hearings  must  be  addressed.  There  Is 
no  effective  means  through  the  ballot  box 
for  the  people  to  pass  Judgment  upon  the 
acceptability  or  lack  thereof  of  how  the 
bureaucracy  attempts  to  govern  their  lives 
and  then  to  exert  collective  Influence  over 
that  bureaucracy.  That  frustration  can  then 
be  released  only  by  the  people  voting  against 
those  few  upon  which  they  can  have  any 
influence  through  the  ballot  box — a  Con- 
gressman, a  Senator,  a  Presidential  candi- 
date— no  matter  how  much  those  few  might 
have  disagreed  with  and  actually  fought  the 
decisions  of  the  bureaucracy  giving  rise  to 
those  frustrations. 

This  lack  of  any  existing  institutional 
means  for  holding  the  bureaucracy  account- 
able to  the  people  requires  us  to  now  put 
Into  place  a  process  requiring  that  no  rules 
made  by,  or  to  be  enforced  by,  the  bureauc- 
racy go  Into  effect  untU  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
people.  This  Is  no  casual  responsibility,  for 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  ex- 
horts us  to  remember  always  that  to  secure 
the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men  which  derive  their  Just 
powers  "from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

I  believe  there  Is  here  a  serious  flaw  In  the 
Institutional  mechanics  of  how  the  Nation  Is 
governed,  and  my  nearly  140  Colleagues,  un- 
der the  prime  sponsorship  of  Mr.  Levitas  of 
Georgia,  are  to  be  commended  for  insisting 
this  Issue  be  addressed.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  measure. 

government  regulation  and  the  decline 

IN  freedom 

There  has  been.  In  my  opinion,  an  erosion 
of  freedom  within  the  Western  democracies. 
Including  the  tJnlted  States,  during  the  past 
half -century,  and  I  believe  that  decline  has 
been  directly  related  to  the  growth  In  gov- 
ernment regulation. 

This  erosion — because  It  has  worked  and 
Is  working  almost  Imperceptibly,  yet  relent- 
lessly In  the  longer  view — Is  freedom's  most 
effective  enemy.  Freedom  Is  not  generally  lost 
by  the  forces  of  violent  attack,  for  those 
specific  Incidents  when  revolution  and  up- 
heaval did  quickly  destroy  freedom  were  pre- 
ceded by  an  Intellectual  evolution  which 
made  those  acts  both  possible  and  allowable. 

Our  former  House  colleague,  now  Senator, 
Robert  P.  Qrlflln  of  Michigan  recently  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  phenomenon  : 

"In  the  long  course  of  history,  freedom  has , 
died  In  various  ways.  Freedom  has  died  on 
the  battlefield;  freedom  has  died  because  of 
ignorance  and  greed.  But  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  the  most  Ignominious  death  of 
all  is  when  freedom  dies  in  its  sleep." 

These  more  subtle  threats  must,  therefore, 
be  a  cause  of  great  concern  among  all  who 
cherish  freedom  and  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
liberty,  property  and  happiness  which  free- 
dom engenders.  The  nature  of  the  remainder 
of  our  natural  lives  and  those  of  future  gen- 
erations wUl  be  governed  In  great  degree  by 
our  present  ability  to  perceive  these  threats 
and  to  undertake  successfully  those  efforts 
required  to  restrain  them. 

"There  are  many  views  on  the  process 
through  which  freedom  Is  lost,  but  I  believe 
Its  particular  decline  during  the  past  half- 
century  has  been  directly  proportional  to 
the  growth  of  government  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  The  greater  the  burdens,  the  greater 
the  degree  of  regulatorj*  control,  the  greater 
the  share  of  human  conduct  governed  by 
statute,  the  less  freedom  there  Is. 

We  must  remember  that  when  government 
Intervention  Is  sought,  freedom  runs  a  very 
high  risk  of  further  declining.  And,  Inas- 
much as  those  within  government — elected 
or  appointed — too  often  regard  their  roles  as, 
and  measure  their  successes  through,  the 
promulgation  of  government  initiatives,  the 
results  should  be  obvious.  More  and  more 
government;   leas  and  leas  freedom.  That  la 


why  two  hundred  years  ago  Jefferson  ob- 
served: 

"That  it  Is  the  nature  of  human  history 
that  as  government  grows  freedom  recedes." 

This  loss  of  liberty,  of  freedom  comea 
through  the  narrowing  of  the  range  of  alter- 
natives choices  of  action  available  to  people. 
The  examples  are  endless,  and  these  restric- 
tions on  the  exercise  of  choice  are  not  with- 
out penalties:  prison  terms,  fines,  loss  of 
license,  and  that  silent  Intimidation  which 
accomipanles  an  awareness  of  burgeoning 
government  control. 

Through  the  enactment  of  a  multitude  of 
program  activities,  government  has  taken 
unto  Itself  the  exercise  of  functions  once  re- 
garded as  the  province  of  private  conduct.' 
And,  whether  one  regards  a  specific  govern- 
ment Intervention  or  Influence  as  good  or 
bad,  one  stUl  ought  to  weigh  the  impact  of 
the  totality  of  extensive  and  still  growing 
government  regulation  over  the*  exercise  of 
personal  freedom. 

It  Is  almost  Imposlble  to  itemize  the  areas 
of  conduct  now  subject  to  Federal  regula- 
tion because  there  are  so  many,  but'  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  any  government  organi- 
zational chart  shows  us  the  areas  of  our  lives 
now  subject  to  that  regulation:  health,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  labor,  commerce,  housliig. 
transportation,  finance,  agrlcultuse,  environ- 
ment, communications,  wages  and  prices,  en- 
ergy, labor-management  relations,  trade,  al- 
cohol, tobacco,  firearms,  savings,  community 
relations,  civil  affairs,  land  use,  natural  re- 
source use,  recreation,  commodities,  securi- 
ties, Insurance,  marketing,  consumer  affairs, 
productivity,  nutrition,  travel,  economic  de- 
velopment, shipping,  vocational  and  career 
opportunities,  employment  standards,  occu- 
patloneU  safety,  child  developmtnt,  retire- 
ment, rehabilitation.  Interest  rates,  credit 
avadliblllty,  land  sales,  aviation,  railroads, 
highways,  safety.  Institutionalized  voluntar- 
ism, arts  and  humanities,  equal  employment, 
export-Import  terms,  trucking,  small  busi- 
ness, veterans,  postal  service,  ad  Infinitum. 

The  point  is  this:  as  government  assumed 
each  of  the  many  components  within  each  of 
these  subject  areas.  It  removed  decision  mak- 
ing from  the  pteople,  a  process  Inherently  an- 
tithetical to  the  exercise  of  free  choice.  Some 
of  these  are.  Indeed,  necessary  and  are  clearly 
in  the  Interest  of  the  people.  But  taken  all 
together,  government  as  a  cure-all  is  dimin- 
ishing freedom. 

A  quest  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  of 
this  past  May,  authored  by  Russell  Baker, 
outlined  the  author's  encounters  with  gov- 
ernment control  In  but  one  day's  time— con- 
trol by  Federal  statute.  Federal  regulation. 
State  statute.  State  regulation,  local  ordi- 
nance. Because  It  Is  so  graphic  of  the  per- 
vasiveness of  the  Issue  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee today.  It  bears  repeating,  and  I  quote 
from  my  fioor  remarks  of  Thursday,  June  12: 

"The  author  recalled  awakening  that 
morning  with  a  woman  whom  the  govern- 
ment had  licensed  him  to  marry,'  rolling  over 
on  bedding  materials  which  had  been  certi- 
fied by  a  Federal  agency,  to  turn  on  the  ra-" 
dlo  to  listen  to  a  station  which  broadcasts 
only  with  Oovernment  permission.  Of  course, 
the  electricity  which  powered  that  radio  and 
lit  the  mirror  at  which  he  shaved  was  priced 
at  rates  established  by  the  Oovernment  and 
brought  to  him  by  a  Government-created 
monopoly.  , 

"Outside  stood  his  car — licensed  by  the 
government  and  registered  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  bad  been  built  to  specifications  set 
forth  by  the  Government.  Each  year  the 
Oovernment  taxes  It.  He  can  drive  it  only  by 
carrying  a  permit  Issued  by  government.  And, 
only  recently,  the  Oovernment  told  him  he 
could  only  obtain  10  gallons  of  gasoline  at 
any  one  time,  and  now  with  the  lifting  of 
that  imposition,  has  told  htm  that  they  wUl 
tax  him  more  heavily  for  his  future  gas  con- 
sumption. If  be  wishes  to  park  his  car.  he 
ctmnot  park  it  near  Ore  plugs,  within  20  feet 
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of  a  stop  sign,  or  In  places  reserved  for  Qov- 
emment  officials,  or  anjrwhere  else  without 
putting  money  Into  a  government  meter. 

"Of  course,  be  could  have  taken  a  bus, 
subway,  or  train  to  work,  but  those  would 
have  been  either  owned  by  or  subsidized  by 
the  Oovemment,  running  on  schedules  ap- 
proved by  the  Government  along  routes  spec- 
ified by  the  Oovemment  at  fares  established 
by  the  Government. 

"If  he  had  a  business  or  pleasure  trip  that 
day,  he  could  have  flown  on  airplanes  oner- 
atliig  under  Government  license  along  GFov- 
ernment  authorized  routes,  flying  In  and  out 
of  airports  along  paths  dictated  by  Govern- 
ment controllers,  paying  for  all  this  as  Gov- 
ernment-set fares. 

"The  clothes  he  wore  would  carry  labels 
prescribed  by  Government,  made  from  Im- 
ported cloth  whose  entry  was  regulated  by 
Government  tariff  or  from  subsidized  domes- 
tic cotton,  for  the  purchase  of  which  he 
would  have  paid  a  sales  tax. 

"After  dressing,  be  had  breakfast  com- 
prised of  foods  whose  quality  and  packaging 
had  been  regulated  by  Government  on  dishes 
washed  by  water  bought  from  government, 
water  heated  by  oil  the  price  of  which  Is  de- 
termined partly  by  Government  policy.  He 
bad  coffee  that  morning  imported  under 
Government  license,  with  cream  priced  by 
Government  through  milk  price  supports, 
and  then  sat  down  to  read  his  newspaper — 
made  from  pulp  whose  harvesting  was  regu- 
lated by  a  myriad  of  Government  agencies. 

"After  breakfast  his  children  are  required 
by  the  Government  to  report  at  fixed  hours 
to  a  building  owned  by  the  Government 
where  persons  hired  by  the  Government  in- 
struct them  In  such  matters  as  the  Gov- 
ernment sees  fit. 

"Before  leaving  the  house,  he  placed  bis 
garbage  In  a  trash  can  for  the  Government 
to  pick  up.  ran  his  garbage  disposal  to  enter 
residue  Into  the  Government's  sewage  sys- 
tem, and  placed  a  Government  stamp  on  an 
envelope  to  place  It  Into  a  Government- 
approved  home  mall  box. 

"Then,  he  started  his  work  day,  where  even 
more  extensive  Government  regulations  con- 
trolled his  and  his  company's  actions." 

The  United  States  Code  Annotated,  the 
basic  compilation  of  Congresslonally  enacted 
siatutes,  now  totals  more  than  55,000  pager 
The  Int«ma\  Revenue  Code  alone  is  now 
nearly  1,900  pages  long,  and  the  regulations 
which  carry  thoee  tax  laws  Into  effect  con- 
stitute another  4,500  pliu  pages.  And,  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations — consisting  of 
the  regulations  which  carry  our  laws  Into 
effect  and  which  also  have  the  full  force  of 
law — totals  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pages, 
and  as  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Register, 
Fred  J.  Emery,  testified  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee on  October  23,  the  Federal  Register 
carried  10,981  pages  of  rules  In  1974  and 
through  September  30  had  carried  10.245 
pages  of  rules  this  year— a  growth  of  24-per- 
cent in  but  one  year's  time.  We  have.  In- 
deed, come  a  long  way  since  Moses  brought 
the  Ten  Commandments  down  from  the 
Mount— only  10  rules  to  govern  our  lives. 

CONCREaSIONAL    REVIKW    OF   AOMtNISTRATTVE 
aXTIXMAKINa 

The  Congress  is  now  faced  with  the  issue 
of  what  to  do  about  the  mechanics  and 
growth  of  Federal  administrative  rulemak- 
ing. It  is  within  our  power  to  dp  so— clearly. 

Article  X,  section  8,  clause  18  of  the  Con- 
stitution sets  forth  the  basic  power: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Power ...  To 
make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  Execution  the  fore- 
going Powers  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
Cnlted  States,  or  in  any  Department  or 
Offlcer  thereof." 

Congress,  thus,  has  the  power  to  make 
laws,  including  those  laws  which  give  to  the 
idmlnlstratlve  agencies  the  authority  to  issue 


rules  deemed  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
law  and  consistent  with  the  Intent  thereof. 
For  example,  Congress  has  the  power  to  Issue 
licensee  for  the  operation  of  television  sta- 
tions, but  It  has  expressly  delegated  that 
power  to  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Com- 
mlaslon.  Congress  has.  In  short,  given  Its 
powers  to  an  administrative  agency. 

Inherent  In  this  process  Is  the  continuing, 
Constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  make 
further  laws,  through  which  some  or  all  of 
that  power  is  returned  to  the  Congress.  The 
basic  theory  of  the  Constitution  would  be 
violated  by  restrictions  on  Congress  retriev- 
ing Its  own  piDwers.  There  are  clear  prece- 
dents for  Congress  e*erclslng  such  authority, 
ranging  from  the  Constitutional  argument 
successfully  advanced  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall In  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  { 17 
VS.)  316  (1819)  to  Congress  exercise  of  that 
authority  In  recent  decades. 

In  McCulloch  V.  Maryland  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  asserted  that  all  that  was  required 
to  establish  the  validity  of  an  action  under 
clause  18  was  as  follows:  ".  .  .  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adi^jted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  consistent  v^th  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitu- 
tional." 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Copgress  reports  that  In  the  last 
43  years  183  separate  provisions  in  126  acts 
of  Congress  contain  some  type  of  Congres- 
"■  slonal  review  or  consent  for  proposed  adniin- 
istratlve  agency  Implementations  of  law. 
Some  require  specific  action.  Others  simply 
provide  a  procedure  which  Congress  can  use 
at  its  discretion.  In  other  words,  the  former 
requires  Congress  to  do  something  before  the 
rule  becomes  operative,  whereas  the  latter 
does  not  require  Congress  to  do  something. 

We  have  done,  therefore,  on  a  selective 
basis  In  the  past  that  which  Is  proposed  to 
be  done  in  H.R.  3658,  HJl.  7689,  and  related 
measures  on  a  uniform,  consistent  basis. 

We  must  establish  this  system  for  review 
at  the  Congressional  level.  The  courts  can- 
not do  it — exercise  oversight  of  the  consis- 
tency of  administrative  rules  with  Congres- 
sional Intent  and  agency  authority:  It  would 
be  piecemeal,  potentially  Inconsistent,  time 
consuming,  and  costly,  and  It  would  produce 
unimaginable  frustrations  of  carrying  out 
the  laws — statutes  and/or  regulations — such 
as  temporary  restraining  orders,  permanent 
Injunctions,  etc. 

In  light  of  the  past  volume  of  administra- 
tive rulemaking  going  on  today,  one  problem 
is  how  to  separate  the  trivial  rules  from  the 
major,  substantive  ones.  Not  all  rules  really 
require  Congressional  oversight,  and  if  we 
Insist  on  acting  with  respect  to  each  and 
every  one  of  this  year's  nearly  16,000  pro- 
jected Federal  Register  pages  of  rules,  for 
example,  we  will  become  either  a  rubber- 
stamp  for  the  agencies  or  our  priorities  will 
become  governed  by  reaction  to  theirs.  That 
is  the  first  question  to  address. 

Another  question  Is  whether  to  separate 
the  rules  which  carry  criminal  penalties  from 
those  which  do  not,  requiring  action  only  on 
the  former.  This  is  vsrhat  the  present  Levitaa 
bills  would  do,  and  upon  reflection  I  cannot 
agree  with  that  dichotomy,  that  distinction. 
A  $10,000  civil  penalty  will  cause  Just  as 
much  harm  to  a  small  business  as  a  (10.000 
criminal  penalty,  the  only  difference  being 
Jeopardy  of  the  person.  A  civil  restraint  can 
have  the  same  Impact  as  a  restraint  en- 
forced through  criminal  sanctions.  The  ex- 
amples are  endless.  I  invite  the  Subcom- 
mittee's and  my  Colleagues'  careful  atten- 
tion to  this  question,  and  I  suggest  we  would 
be  better  advised  to  find  another  dichotomy. 
Another  question  is  the  nature  of  the  Con- 
gressional review  and  action  we  seek  to  put 
into  place.  There  are  two  routes — a  tough 
one  and  an  easy  one — and  we  must  make 
the  choice  here  at  the  Subcommittee  level 
first.  We  can  require  the  proposed  rule  be 


laid  before  the  Congress  and  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  and  if  no  action  is 
taken  within  a  specific  period  of  time  to 
prohibit  the  rule  from  becoming  operational- ' 
by  either  one  or  both  Houses,  it  will  go  into 
effect  automatically.  That  is  the  easy  route. 
Or,  we  can  require  an  affirmative  action  by 
either  or  both  Houses  before  the  rule  be- 
comes operational.  That  Is  the  tougher  route. 
I  personally  prefer  the  tougher  stance,  not 
because  it  Is  tougher,  but  rather  because  I 
think  we  must  all  admit  It  is  far  too  easy 
for  something  like  thU,  even  if  it  is  a  con- 
troversial rule,  to  become  lost  In  the  maze 
of  legislative  process  or  to  simply  not  be 
acted  upon  within  the  specified  period  of 
time. 

Even  If  we  should  decide  to  go  the  easier 
route,  I  believe  strongly  that  we  should  re- 
quire It  to  rest  with  the  Congress  for  longer 
than  a  very  short  30  days.  I  would  prefer  at 
least  60  days,  perhaps  90. 

We  simply  must  guard  against  the  per- 
functory look;  we  must  insist  upon  a 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  conceivable 
Implications  of  the  rule  taking  effect,  real- 
izing all  the  time,  as  we  must  do  even  with 
respect  to  statutes,  that  rules  will  always 
have  unforeseen  secondary  and  tertiary  con- 
sequences. 

I  assume  the  administrative  agencies  will 
oppose  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  I  under- 
stand that  Is  the  position  being  taken  within 
the  Department  of  Jxistlce.  They  will  argue 
that  it  is  an  Interference  in  the  exercise 
of  the  administrative  function — an  execu- 
tive function  under  the  Constitution — by 
the  legislative  function — a  Congressional 
one.  I  think  we  should  examine  those  re- 
actions carefully,  for  I  think  that  no  matter 
how  the  arguments  are  disguised  the  bu- 
reaucracy will  be  protecting  itself  and  Its 
own  powers.  The  arrogance,  the  elitism,  the 
"we  administrative  agencies  know  better  for 
the  people  than  they  know  for  themselves 
or  even  their  Representatives  know  for  them" 
attitude  which  permeates  such  posturing 
should  be  readily  apparent.  Again,  as  I  said 
at  the  outset,  the  principle  of  accountability 
must  govern  in  a  free  society;  to  make  It 
second-place  to  bureaucratic  interests  1b 
blatantly  antl-democratlc  in  character. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  let  me  commend  the 
Subconunlttee  for  having  the  foresight  to 
move  Into  this  subject  area,  to  be  willing 
to  advance  the  people^s  Interest  even  when 
it  conflicts  with  those  of  the  biveaucracy. 


TAX  REFORM:  TIME  FOR  EQUITA- 
BLE TREATMENT  FOR  SINGLE 
PERSONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Burke)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  today  more  than  35  million 
single  people  In  this  coimtry  who  are 
penalized  by  an  inequitable  tax  system 
that  allows  married  people  to  pay  their 
income  tax  at  a  lower  rate  thtm  people 
who  are  unmarried.  This  is  a  result  of 
so-called  income  splitting  that  permits 
married  people  filing  joint  tax  returns 
to  divide  their  income  equally  between 
them,  thereby  effectively  reducing  their 
tax  liabUlty. 

I  introduced  legislation  to  correct  this 
situation  during  the  93d  Congress,  but 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  failed 
to  complete  Its  work  In  that  area.  Now 
Ways  and  Means  has  reported  to  the 
House  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1975,  but 
this  very  comprehensive  bill  still  docs 
not  include  any  reform  of  the  "income 
splitting"  provision. 
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Because  of  this  deficiency,  I  aln  today 
reintroducing  legislation  to  provide  to 
unmarried  people  the  same  benefits  of 
"Income  splitting"  now  enjoyed  pri- 
marily by  married  people  filing  Joint 
returns. 

My  bill  would  accomplish  this  very 
desirable  end  simply  by  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  tax  rate  structure  for  all 
taxpayers,  whether  they  be  married, 
widowed,  divorced,  or  single.  This  is  just 
elementary  fairness  to  a  large  group  of 
our  citizens  who  have  been  the  victims  of 
an  inequity  in  our  tax  system  for  too 
long. 

For  instance,  assuming  a  taxable  in- 
come of  $10,000  per  annum,  a  married 
taxpayer  filing  jointly  has  a  tax  liability 
of  $1,820  while  a  single  taxpayer  owes 
the  Government,  according  to  the  latest 
tax  rate  schedules,  $2,090.  This  repre- 
sents, in  effect,  a  penalty  of  $270  borne 
by  the  single  taxpayer.  If  you  assume 
a  taxable  income  of  $20,000  per  annum, 
the  differential  is  significantly  greater: 
no  less  than  $850. 

Recent  statistics  indicate  that  single 
taxpayers  in  this  country,  taken  as  a 
group,  pay  what  amounts  to  a  penalty 
of  some  $1.6  billion  each  year.  This 
seems  grossly  unfair  to  people  who  have 
never  married  or  who  are  widows, 
widowers,  or  divorced;  they  are  forced 
to  pay  a  premium  for  not  having  spouses. 

This  situation  merits  immediate  cor- 
rective action  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  everyone  agrees 
that  discrimination  Is  bad  and  that  it 
should  be  eliminated  from  our  national 
life.  We  have  enacted  a  great  many  bills 
designed  to  do  just  ^hat,  but  we  have 
neglected  tlie  unfairness  in  our  tax  law 
that  aflBicts  the  single  taxpayer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  to  correct  this  injustice. 


DRUG  PUSHER'S  ELIMINATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Drug  Pusher's 
Elimination  Act.  The  problem  of  drug- 
related  crime  is  increasing  sharply  and 
I  believe  the  root  cause  of  such  crime  can 
be  traced  directly  back  to  the  pusher  on 
the  streets,  and  in  the  schools.  Our  coun- 
try is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  growing 
heroin  and  related  drug  epidemic  and 
extraordinary  measures  must  be  taken 
to  stop  it.  If  the  United  States  faced  a 
smallpox  epidemic,  we  would  take  drastic 
steps  to  stamp  it  out.  No  less  should  be 
done  to  stop  the  heroin  crisis. 

There  are  two  types  of  drug  pushers 
in  our  society — the  first  pushes  drugs  to 
support  his  own  habit.  Theirs  Is  a  tragic 
lot,  as  the  so-called  monkey  on  their 
backs  compel  them  to  sell  narcotics  in 
order  to  just  survive  one  day  at  a  time 
In  their  world.  The  second  type  of  push- 
er—the type  at  which  this  legislation  is 
aimed — is  the  man  who  makes  a  business 
out  of  the  misery  and  addiction  of  others, 
the  pusher  who  sits  on  the  sidelines, 
glasslne  bags  of  heroin  In  his  pocket, 
ready  to  make  a  sale  to  whomever  he 


can — young,  old,  children,  adults.  We 
want  to  eliminate  the  pusher  who  by  en- 
ticing others  into  his  world,  causing  their 
addiction,  creates  his  own  market.  It  is 
said  that  man  is  the  only  animal  that 
preys  on  his  own  kind.  In  this  context, 
the  man  or  woman  who  makes  drug  sell- 
ing a  business  is  certainly  the  most 
loathesome  of  our  species.  An  individual 
who  deliberately  addicts  children  has  got 
to  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and  harshly. 
-  Presently,  our  system  of  criminal 
justice  allows  for  the  probation  of  such 
dealers.  It  allows  them  bail,  sometimes 
at  ridiculously  low  levels.  It  enables  the 
offender  to  be  back  on  the  streets  ped- 
dling his  commodity  of  misery  to  others 
just  hours  after  appearing  before  the 
bench. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  hell  worse  thafi 
that  inhabited  by  the  drug  addict.  I 
cannot  even  imagine  what  his  day  must 
be  like.  I  cannot  comprehend  what  it  is 
to  live  from  shot  to  shot,  never  secure, 
never  knowing  if  he  would  be  able  to 
get  that  next  shot  in  time  to  keep  from 
going  mad.  I  cannot  conjure  up  the 
feeling  of  desperation  and  desolation  he 
must  ■  have  as  he  continues  his  never- 
ending  search  for  that  next  hit.  His  lone- 
liness, having  been  exiled  from  our 
society,  his  craving  for  relief  when  every 
nerve  end  In  his  body  sparks  agony 
throughout  his  being  is  tragedy  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  And  to  have  In- 
dividuals in  our  society  actively  feeding 
on  the  plight  of  these  poor  people  is 
absolutely  disgusting. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  present  day  situa- 
tion that  repels  me  more  than  drug 
addiction  and  the  businessman  drug 
pusher.  We  have  to  eliminate  him,  stamp 
him  out,  erase  him,  wipe  him  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

I  vigorously  support  the  Drug  Pusher's 
Elimination  Act  because  I  think  this 
legislation  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
putting  some  teeth  into  our  laws.  Faced 
with  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
with  no  hope  of  parole  or  probation 
might  cause  some  pushers  to  think  a 
bit  more  carefully  of  the  possible  out- 
come in  case  they  are  caught.  It  will 
cut  into  his  profits  by  imposing  severe 
financial  penalties,  thereby  hitting  him 
where  he  lives.  It  will  get  him  off  our 
streets  and  out  of  our  schools  by  throw- 
ing him  in  prison  and  keeping  him  there 
where  he  belongs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got  M>  take 
harsh,  severe  measures  to  control  and 
eliminate  drug-related  crime.  I  believe 
that  by  ridding  ourselves  of  the  drug 
pusher  we  will  have  taken  a  vital  step 
toward  that  end.  Let  us  make  the  drug 
dealer  the  object  of  a  nationwide  eradi- 
cation program  and  pledge  ourselves  to 
carry  on  the  fight  until  he  is  behind  bars 
where  he  no  longer  can  Infect  us  with 
his  brand  of  disease.  I,  therefore,  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  the  Drug 
Pusher's  Elimination  Act  overwhelm- 
ingly. It  is  time  we  send  these  people  a 
message  that  the  United  States  is  gun- 
ning for  them  and  that  they  should 
either  give  up  or  get  out  of  town. 


NEW  YORK'S  FISCAL  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day  brings  a  new  plan  for  the  financial 
salvation  of  New  York.  Each  new  plan 
brings  a  question  to  the  White  House:  Is 
it  enough  of  a  sacrifice  by  New  York  to 
convince  the  administration  that  now.  at 
last,  the  time  for  tFederal  help  has  ar- 
rived? And  each  time  the  answer  is:  Not 
yet.  But  we  read,  time  and  again,  how 
behind  the  scenes,  the  Treasury,  the  Fed 
and  the  White  House  are  working  closely 
with  New  York  to  find  some  way  out  of 
the  mess.  Today's  papers  announced  that 
a  solution  is  at  hand — maybe. 

Interestingly  enough,  part  of  that  plan 
Is  no  doubt  a  loan  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  on  the  order  of  a  half  biUIon  dol- 
lars. Since  last  week.  Governor  Carey  has 
been  negotiating  for  such  a  loan,  and  it 
is  under  serious  consideration. 

This  loan  application  by  the  State  of 
New  York  is  very  close  to  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion that  I  have  suggested,  and  urged 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  should  take.  It 
is  precisely  this  kind  of  loan  that  could 
serve  as  the  necessary  "bridge"  to  span 
the  gap  between  the  immediate  needs  of 
New  York  and  the  day  when  a  reasonable 
refinancing  arrangement  can  be  made. 
There  is  no  real  need  for  a  Federal  loan 
guarantee;  nor  is  there  any  real  need  for 
a  direct  infusion  of  Federal  cash.  What  Is 
urgently  needed  Is  fimds  to  tide  the  city 
over  until  it  can  work  out  a  new  budget 
program,  until  it  can  obtain  new  rev- 
enues, until  it  can  reach  new  agreements 
with  its  banks,  creditors  and  lenders. 

New  York  needs  more  than  anything 
else  to  renegotiate  Its  loan  commitments. 
If  this  can  be  done,  if  the  maturities  of 
New  York  paper  can  be  stretched  out, 
and  the  cost  of  financing  eased,  the  city 
will  be  far  closer  to  balancing  Its  budget 
than  it  could  be  by  any  other  means,  in- 
cluding reduction  of  employees  and  serv- 
ices. Certainly  the  city  is  going  to  have  to 
make  serious  cuts  in  its  cost  of 
operations.  Certainly  it  Is  going  to  have 
to  reduce  costs  in  every  possible  area.  But 
even  after  this  is  done,  the  city  can  in  no 
way  balance  its  budget  without  lowering 
the  immense  demands  of  debt  service.  To 
do  any  of  these  things  will  take  time, 
more  time  than  seems  to  be  availaJsle  at 
this  time. 

Not  long  ago.  Secretary  Simon  was 
talking  about  the  need  of  New  York  City 
for  a  "bridge"  loan.  People  in  New  York 
have  been  talking  about  the  need  for 
time  in  which  to  pilt  the  city's  affairs 
into  order.  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  ample  powers  to  provide  the 
kind  of  financial  relief  that  can  restore 
confidence  to  potential  lenders  in  New 
York;  it  can  provide  the  kind  of  help 
that  will  allow  the  city  time  to  make  new 
arrangements;  and  it  can  provide  the 
kind  of  firm  guidance  and  support  that 
will  be  essential  for  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  this  whole  matter. 

The  very  fsu;t  that  Governor  Carey  has 
applied  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  for  just  a  loan,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  under  serious  consideration  by 
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the  Fed,  shows  that  my  suggestion  Is 
wholly  within  reason.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  the  Fed  cannot  help,  and  absolutely 
no  reason  why  it  should  not.  I  again  urge 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  city  of  New  York.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  city  can  and  will  make  good 
on  whatever  It  Is  advanced  by  the  Fed, 
and  I  know  that  the  Fed  has  all  the 
powers  that  It  needs  to  be  certain  that 
this  is  done.  Everyone  agrees  that  It 
would  be  far  less  costly  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  New  York  get  its 
house  into  order  before  default  than  It 
would  be  to  wait  until  after  the  collapse 
of  the  city.  That  in  Itself  is  a  powerful 
argument  for  a  reasonable  form  of  es- 
slstance  now.  And  it  is  an  even  more 
c(Hnpelling  case  to  consider  that  no  one 
knows  or  can  predict  with  any  reason- 
able degree  of  confidence,  the  conse- 
quences to  the  Nation's  financial  struc- 
ture that  the  collapse  of  New  York  might 
cause.  That  should  be  enough  to  sober 
anyone;  that  is  what  we  should  have  our 
minds  upon — ^not  the  sins  of  New  York, 
real  as  those  are.  Our  minds  ought  to 
be  not  on  retribution,  but  on  what  the 
soundest  and  best  policy  for  the  country 
would  be. 

I  believe  that  there  are  dangers  and 
drawbacks  to  a  guarantee  program.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  more 
effective  to  have  the  Federal  Resen-e 
provide  some  assistance  and  guidance 
to  New  York.  I  urge  that  this  be  done. 


ANTIZIONISM  VOTE  COMPARED  WITH  DELINQUENT  DEBTS 
OWED  TO  UNITED  STATES 


As  of  Dec.  31, 1974 


Principal 
outstanding 


Principal  and 

interest  due 

and  unpaid 

90  days 

or  more 


186, 703. 591 


AI|hani»Un $83,244,171 

Albania 

Algeria 

Bahrain 

Bangladesh 57,457,334 

Braiil 2,002,217,505 

Bulgaria .• 

Burundi 

Byelorussia 

Cambodia 

Cameroon 38.360,950 

Cape  Verde 

Chad 


$2,800 


6,613 


310. 941 
568,374 


504 


FAILURE  OF  DOLLAR  DIPLC3%ACY 
mGHLIOHTED  BY  U.N.  ANTI- 
ZIONISM  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alkxanser)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vote  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on 
Novoober  10,  adopting  a  resolution  stig- 
tn^tiTing  Zionism  a«  "a  form  of  racialism 
and  racial  discrimination,"  Is  inimical  to 
the  very  fundamental  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  charter. 

This  vote  demonstrates  that  the  altru- 
istic and  well-intentioned  dollar  diplom- 
acy of  the  United  States  over  the  past 
three  dacades  was  ill -conceived. 

Of  the  72  nations  that  voted  for  the 
resolution,  53,  according  to  December  31, 
1974,  Treasury  Department  statistics, 
owe  debts  to  the  American  people  total- 
ling over  $17  billion.  Forty-three  coun- 
tries are  delinquent  in  their  payments 
90  days  or  more  in  excess  of  |430  million. 

Last  December  the  Congress  adopted 
my  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  calling  for  executive  ini- 
tiative In  securing  prompt  payments  of 
these  Just  debts  owed  to  American  tax- 
payers. To  date  President  Ford  has  done 
nothing  to  expedite  collection  of  interna- 
tional debts. 

The  recent  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
sends  out  a  clear  and  unmistakable  mes- 
sage. America  cannot  buy  friendship. 

I  Include  the  following: 


China 659,861,5lS  96,344,051 

Coago 

Cuba 39,249,773  64.569.272 

Cyprus 689,690  1,928 

Czechoslovakia 4,872,496  7,145.980 

Dahomey 2.739.209  4.228 

Egypt 507,190,591  -59,205,813 

Eqaatorlal  Guinea 

Gambia 10,436 

EaftGermany ^^ 103,644 

Granada 9.428 

Guinea 62.591,196  1,791,177 

Guinea-Bissau 

Guyana 37.830,058  1,041 

Huagary 1,462,766  700,167 

India 3,560,872,080  17,400,063 

Indonesia 1,176.439,747  441,819 

Iraa 1,096,188,587  42,066.979 

Iraq 9,770,382  538 

Kuwait 6,123,518  . 

Jordan 94,820,046  3,187,332 

Laos 58,922  54,843 

Lebanon 24,909.353  1061 

Libya 154,241  137,381 

Madagascar 

Mabysia 61,037,180  212,395 

Maldives 

Mah. 2,909,775  50,439 

Malta 114,439  

Mavritania 762,200  

Mexico 481,813,301  2,926,902 

Motgolia 

Mmocco 472,432,824  78,912 

Maiambiqu*.... 

Niger 2,937,278  7,893 

Nigeria 104,589,560  2,494.668 

Omtn 


Pahutm 

PolMd 

Portugal 

Qatar 

Rwanda 

Sao  Toflie- Principe. 

Saudi  Arabia 

SaiiMal 

Somalia. 


2,294, 
123, 
102, 


944,794 

510,817 

291,844 

1,723 


35,408,733 
14,616 


Somalia 

Sri  Lanka 

Sudan.. 

Syria... 

Tunisia. 

Turkey. 

Uganda. 

Ukraine 

Soviet  Union' 1,078, 

United  Arab  Emiraiw 

Tanzania 41, 

North  Yemen 

South  Yemen ; 

Yugoslavia 546, 


33, 

3, 

16, 

117, 

36, 

13, 

321, 

1, 574, 

II. 


658,790 
003,453 
049, 349 
709, 192 
725,752 
018,493 
374, 048 
632,298 
222, 107 


386,799 

322 

2, 292,  235 

250 

545,585 

4,679,264 

80,313 

88,495,660 

2,782 


872,885 
1,239 

295, 210 
2,973 


2 

20 


031,064 


321.192 


ToUl 17,094,873,821  431,941,878 


>  Dim  not  Include  lend-lease  agreements. 
Source:  Department  of  the  Treasury,  OASIA,  Office  of  Inter 
national  Financial  Analysis,  July  24,  l975. 


CHALLENGES  PACINO  OUR  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Ullhan, 
addressed  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
In  his  speech,  he  sensitively  set  out  the 
challenges  facing  our  Nation.  I  commend 
the  speech  to  my  colleagues.  In  its 
thoughtful  analysis,  I  tliink  it  might 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  lis  in 
dealing  with  the  difficult  and  important 
questions  that  come  before  us. 


The  full  text  follows : 

When  the  country  has  called  for  Its  best 
minds,  the  Intellectual  community — of  which 
Harvard  is  considered  leader — has  answered 
with  concepts  and  vision  that  changed  his- 
tory. The  special  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  university  Is  often  formed  in 
crisis  and  has  performed  with  remarkable 
success.  The  Manhattan  Project  won  the 
world's  greatest  race  for  a  weapon.  The  Mar- 
shall Plan  brought  a  new  beginning  to  West- 
em  Evu-ope.  The  New  Frontier  was  expanded 
with  yotir  thinking. 

Again  we  need  your  help  as  government 
struggles  for  new  answers.  At  the  moment 
Washington  Is  suffering  from  political  paraly- 
sis. We  are  confronted  with  problems  we  have 
never  seen  before — economic  ills  that  resist 
old  remedies.  Our  best  thinking,  however. 
Is  sterilized  by  political  differences. 

Our  approach  to  the  economic  and  social 
demands  of  the  Nation  must  be  rethought. 
Naturally,  we  turn  to  the  intellectual  cen- 
ters. And  we  discover  that  you,  too,  are  locked 
In  debate  over  how  the  world  ought  to  work. 
What  is  distressing  is  that  academic  argu- 
ments are  so  generally  limited  to  old  concepts 
and  formulas. 

Policy  makers  desperately  need  a  new  in- 
tellectual base,  but  it  must  be  built  on  ideas 
that  work  in  today's  world.  They  must  relate 
to  the  politics  of  today.  Your  ideas  must 
bridge  into  the  economic  realities  of  tomor- 
row. These  are  the  challenges  I  want  to  set 
forth. 

America  has  reached  the  end  of  an  era. 
For  half  a  century  we  have  ridden  the  giant 
crests  of  economic  fortune — and  have  sur- 
vived troughs  in  between.  Our  institutions 
have  withstood  the  wrenching  of  political 
and  social  upheavals.  The  old  economic 
formulas  have  shielded  us  from  chaos.  The 
Constitution  heralded  the  beginning  of  two 
centuries  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  choice. 

But  I  submit  that  our  institutions  and 
our  formulas  and  our  freedoms  may  not 
sairvlve  the  next  20  years  If  we  don't  make 
some  fundamental  decisions  for  thft  future. 
For  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  of  no  return, 
dragging  behind  us  the  heavy  freight  of 
unlimited  expectations. 

Right  now  the  country  Is  confused  and 
doubtful.  We  want  to  push  forward  and  be- 
gin an  orderly,  steady  march  through  the 
end  of  the  century,  but  we  are  anchored  to 
the  past.  We  are  searching  for  a  new  spirit 
of  moderation  yet  we  cannot  escape  the  years 
of  excess. 

How  did  we  fall  to  catch  the  symptomatic 
Increases  of  Federal  spending?  In  the  post- 
war era  It  took  a  score  of  years  to  increase 
Federal  spending  100  billion  dollars.  Begin- 
ning in  1968,  it  took  six  years  to  add  100 
billion  dollars  more.  A  third  100  bUlion  dol- 
lars was  added  In  two  years.  If  we  should 
be  required  to  counter  another  economic 
relapse,  the  next  100  billion  dollar  increase 
could  come  in  six  or  eight  months. 

We  paid  no  attention  to  the  long-run 
cost  of  social  welfare  and  services  in  our 
cities.  We  relied  on  rapid  growth  to  pick  up 
the  tax  without  knowing  the  pace  and  extent 
of  that  growth.  The  Great  Society  had  given 
a  blessing  to  unchecked  assistance  to  the 
poor  and  the  underprivileged — and  an  excuse. 

The  absence  of  fiscal  procedure  and  dis- 
cipline made  little  difference  to  political 
leaders  as  they  satisfied  the  demands  of  labor 
and  business.  And  now  the  bills  have  fallen 
due — and  we  wonder  how  it  all  happened. 

Over  the  last  seven  years  we  watched  the 
graph  of  free  enterprise  grow  ever  more 
Jagged  as  the  uncertainty  of  public  policy 
dampened  Investment  confidence.  TTnstable 
energy  supply  and  erratic  environmental 
standards  have  stunted  expansion.  The  day- 
to-day  decisions  of  Interest  rates  and  money 
supplies,  together  with  prolonged  recession, 
have  virtually  paralyzed  some  industries,  like 
construction.  Combine  the  capital  crisis  with 
rising  demands  from  a  worried  labor  foro» 
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and  bounding  costs  of  unemployment  and 
we  slide  surely  toward  deeper  troubles. 

We  Ignored  warnings  that  the  trend  of 
energy  consiunptlon  was  running  ahead  of 
potential  supply — and  that  we  were  going 
to  pay  an  unbelievable  price  for  our  excesses. 
The  embargo  provoked  outrage  and  threats. 
But  we  continue  to  watch  prices  rise  and 
domestic  supplies  dwindle,  without  moving 
toward  a  national  energy  policy  or  a  new 
energy  ethic  In  our  lives. 

We  have  witnessed  the  slow  breakdown  of 
our  education  and  health  and  transportation 
systems  for  utter  disregard  of  the  realities 
of  national  need. 

We  have  seen  urban  decay  spread  with 
alarming  speed. 

Foreign  ministers  Jet  in  and  out  of  the 
country  to  compare  their  countries'  Infiatlon 
and  unemployment  and  trade  balances  with 
ours.  They  all  painfully  concede  In  private 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  free  world  balance 
delicately  on  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  solve  Its  economic  problems. 

We  remain  the  economic  leader  of  the 
world  because  of  sheer  weight,  not  because 
of  intelligence.  And  now — more  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  history — our  political  and 
economic  ways  are  on  trial. 

The  tiest  soundings  In  the  country  indi- 
cate that  the  American  people  are  ready  to 
move.  People  are  ready  for  a  new  etblc. 
People  are  ready  for  the  hard  choices  that 
will  put  the  country  right  again.  But  poli- 
ticians and  intellectuals  have  failed  to  give 
the  necessary  leadership  and  direction.  We 
have  failed  so  far  to  bring  Innovation  and 
action.  We  have  failed  to  move  the  nation 
up  the  slope  of  real  recovery. 

Dizzied  by  economic  gyration,  we  wander 
in  a  vacuum  of  national  purpose.  How  can 
we  escape  the  conclusion  that  our  greatest 
need  Is  a  return  to  economic  stability?  Only 
a  nation  that  knows  where  the  next  foot 
will  fall  can  begin  the  long  march  Into  a 
new  era.  The  kind  of  stability  I  am  speaking 
of  isn't  won  with  economic  tinkering  and 
guesswork — or  with  easy  political  answers. 

The  President's  new  campaign  slogan  of 
"Get  big  government  out  of  our  pockets" 
gives  voters  an  enemy — but  hai^dly  a  solution. 
The  liberal  answer  of  throwing  money  at 
problems,  hoping  that  some  of  it  will  do 
some  good.  Is  Just  as  hollow. 

If  we're  going  to  get  the  country  moving 
again,  we've  got  to  identify  our  worst 
conditions. 

First,  let's  consider  a  crisis  in  government 
decision-making.  It's  a  constitutional  crisis 
that  has  been  steadily  building  between  the 
congressional  and  executive  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. For  more  than  a  year  the  two 
branches  have  waged  a  struggle  for  power 
to  decide  and  act.  We  have  sadly  arrived  at 
the  point  where  political  strength  Is  meas- 
ured by  vetoes  and  overrides;  rather  than  by 
national  popularity  and  trust.  As  long  as 
this  contest  continues,  decision-making  In 
Washington  becomes  dangerously  tentative 
and  erratic. 

The  constitutional  crisis  Is  not  completely 
rooted  In  partisan  back  yards.  President  Ken- 
nedy and  later  President  Johnson  fought 
with  their  own  majorities  In  Congress.  But 
the  present  stalemate  Is  of  more  significant 
proportions — and  carries  far  more  risk — be- 
cause the  sheer  weight  and  power  of  gov- 
ernment Is  so  much  greater  than  before. 

Before  we  established  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  Congress,  there  seemed  a  gloomy 
Inevitability  of  moving  Federal  government 
toward  some  kind  of  parliamentary  system. 
President  Johnson  made  the  nearest  ap- 
proach when  he  recommended  that  all  mem- 
bers of  Congress  be  elected  for  four-year 
terms  concurrently  with   the  President. 

The  question  becomes:  can  we  find  a  con- 
stitutional means  to  avert  excessive  vetoes 
and  frequent  stalemates  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress?  Can  we  create  a  negotlat- 
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Ing  arena  which  would  preserve  the  constitu- 
tional mtent  of  checks  and  balances — and 
also  force  compromise  and  action  before  im- 
passes on  issues  like  energy  and  taxes  occur? 
No  ready  answer  exists.  But  we've  got  to 
find  one,  because  the  country  Is  fed  up  with 
watching  Congress  and  the  President  firing 
at  each  other  from  behind  rocks.  Each  day 
we  fall  to  settle  our  differences  on  energy 
and  taxes  and  defense  Is  a  day  lost  in  a 
world  that  can't  tolerate  America's  delay. 
The  question  Is  not  bow  to  punish  both 
sides,  but  rather  to  seek  ways  to  share  work- 
ing responsibility  for  good  government.  If 
that  means  changing  the  Constitution,  then 
perhaps  we  must  do  so. 

J\ist  as  defeating  as  the  horizontal  confilct 
between  the  President  and  Congress  Is  the 
vertical  confilct  between  local  and  state  and 
Federal  government  that  Is  now  culminating 
in  bankruptcies  and  layoffs.  The  crises  in 
New  York  and  other  regions  are  straining 
our  Federal  system  to  the  danger  point. 

We've  got  to  find  answers  to  some  very 
fundamental  questions. 

How,  for  example,  do  we  tvurn  an  elephan- 
tine government  around  to  cope  with  the 
fast-paced  challenges  of  fiscal  programing, 
monetary  policy,  credit  restrictions  and  in- 
centives, tax  reform,  wage  and  price  policy 
and  resource  management  all  at  once? 

How  do  we  take  government  and  shake  Its 
many  pieces  onto  the  table  and  cull  out 
the  ones  that  no  longer  serve  the  nation — 
that  represent  non-policy  and  nonsense? 
Can  we  draw  thick,  black  lines  between  Fed- 
eral government  and  state  government  and 
move  specific  administration  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  one  side  or  the  other? 

If  we  can  Improve  the  means  of  reaching 
decisions,  how  then  do  we  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  those  decisions?  That  Is  the  second 
major  challenge  to  our  futtire:  can  we  de- 
velop within  oiu-  constitutional  system  the 
ci^jacity  for  long-term  economic  assessment 
and  programming?  Our  survival  as  a  nation 
may  well  ultimately  depend  on  our  ability 
to  look  ahead  and  chart  a  steady,  long- 
range  cotirse. 

The  suggestion  of  planning  seems  a  call 
to  arms  for  conaervatives  who  fear  tor  their 
liberty.  Few  stop  to  think  that  one  of  the 
tenets  of  free  enterprise  Is  planning.  We  are 
the  prisoners  of  a  mythology  that  planning 
ahead  Is  futUe. 

It  Is  a  great  paradox  of  the  American  econ- 
omy that  we  generally  believe  In  private 
saving  for  the  future,  and  disapprove 
morally  of  speculating  for  short-term  gains, 
while  on  the  other  hand  we  view  long-range 
public    Investment   with   deep   suspicion. 

No  business  could  afford  not  to  plan.  In- 
vestment Is  based  on  probable  conditions 
sometimes  16  or  20  years  ahead.  Long-term 
consideration  matters  as  much,  or  more, 
than  short-term  market  circumstances. 

Yet  we  don't  demand  that  government 
take  the  same  precautions  with  the  public's 
money  as  business  does  with  private  Invest- 
ment. We  don't  demand  that  the  United 
Staies  government  with  the  largest  operat- 
ing budget  In  the  history  of  our  planet 
make  Its  major  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
long-range  economic  objectives  rather  than 
short-range  political  pressures.  We  can  no 
longer  allow  crises  and  fleeting  'leading  In- 
dicators' to  shape  our  budget. 

Instead,  we  must  find  a  method  of  plan- 
ning that  Is  up  to  the  demands  of  our  polit- 
ical and  economic  system.  And  It  must 
bring  the  country  together,  not  set  us  off 
on  another  Ideological  m  political  feud.  Un- 
til we  can  plot  a  sound  economic  course 
through  the  rest  of  the  century  the  nation 
can  know  no  security. 

We  cant,  of  course,  plan  In  detail  for 
decades  ahead.  Only  the  broad  outlines  can 
now  be  sketched  for  the  19808  and  1990s. 
But  In  the  medium  term — say,  four  years — 
we  could  give  much  greater  clarity  to  our 
thinking.  I  mention  four  years  because  that 


Is  the  electoral  life  of  a  President's  adminis- 
tration. Let's  have  candidates  who  put  tot'' 
ward  a  plan  that  tells  the  public  what  eco- 
nomic and  social  goals  to  expect  during  bla 
term.  What  rate  of  growth;  what  rate  of  In- 
fiatlon; what  monetary  and  interest  goals; 
what  energy  policy.  As  time  goes  on,  revisions 
can  be  made — revisions  that  are  completely 
visible  to  investors,  businesses,  farmers,  wage 
earners,  consumers. 

We  are  no  longer  looking  for  miracles  of 
prosperity.  We  know  recent  growth  rates 
can't  be  sustained.  We  know  capital  Invest- 
ment has  slowed.  We  know  we  can't  wipe  out 
unemployment  and  infiatlon  by  1981.  What 
we  can  do  to  restore  confidence  in  our  econ- 
omy is  to  set  forth  a  series  of  economic 
benchmarks  and  deadlines  that  we  can 
achieve  with  good  leadership  and  hard  work. 
The  country  must  also  have  a  longer- 
range  chart  that  reaches  the  end  of  the 
century. 

We  can  draw  on  the  concept  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Board  that  enlisted  the  best 
minds  In  public  and  private  life  to  set  the 
pace  of  production  and  finance  during  World 
War  n.  The  first  four  years  would  be  a  de- 
parture— a  trend  line — for  determining  what 
Is  essential  for  preservation  of  the  land  and 
the  people  and  institutions  that  live  on  It. 
The  real  question  Is  not  whether  there 
should  be  planning  In  our  economy,  but 
whether  private  planning  alone  Is  adequate 
to  society's  purposes — and  whether  govern- 
ment shouldn't  have  a  major  role  In  shap- 
ing overall  national '^oals. 

I  am  not  suggesting  bigger  government.  I 
am  suggesting  sounder  government  that 
makes  Its  plans  with  the  people  who  will  live 
with  them — favoring  no  segment  or  special 
Interest.  I  am  talking  about  a  government 
that  Is  as  big  as  the  needs  of  society — a  gov- 
ernment with  less  day-to-day  Intervention, 
yet  more  strength  and  more  long-term  con- 
trol. 

This  leads  us  .to  another  serious  chal- 
lenge— how  do  we  extend  the  horizon  of  gov- 
ernment to  Include  all  elements  of  the  econ- 
omy? 

Bureaucrats  and  cabinet  secretaries  talk  of 
"we"  the  government  and  "they"  the  nation. 
And  conversely,  ctMporate  presidents  talk  of 
"we"  management  and  "you"  labor  and  pro- 
fessors talk  about  "we"  the  experts  and  "you" 
the  politiciims. 

No  changes  will  come  about  in  govern- 
ment; no  plans  can  adequately  be  laid  for 
the  future;  no  overall  confrontations  with 
economic  and  energy  crises  can  be  expected 
until  government  takes  on  a  few  working 
partners — that  Is,  until  "you"  the  nation  be- 
comes "we"  the  government  once  again. 

And  perbape  the  widest  gap  Is  filled  with 
an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  confronta- 
tion between  business  and  government.  In 
some  quarters,  industry  and  business  feel 
outright  hostility  toward  government.  Oov- 
ernment.  on  the  other  hand,  is  divided  'on 
Its  proper  relationship  with  business. 

We  are  the  victims  of  very  limited  assocta" 
tions — the  Democrats  always  traveling  with 
labor  and  the  Republicans  always  traveling 
with  business.  Their  political  speeches  are 
still  seasoned  with  the  mythology  of  the  past, 
brewed  up  with  simplistic  economic  reason- 
ing based  on  widely  different  assumptions 
and  objectives. 

We  are  the  victims  of  clichte  and  labels 
and  worn  out  tradition  that  have  separated 
government  for  decades.  John  Kennedy  saw 
the  toll  being  taken  when  he  told  another 
academic  audience: 

The  great  enemy  of  the  truth  Is  very  often 
not  the  He — deliberate,  contrived,  and  dis- 
honest— but  the  myth — persistent,  persua- 
sive and  unrealistic.  Too  often  we  hold  fast 
to  the  cUchte  of  our  forebears.  We  subject 
all  facts  to  a  prefabricated  set  of  Interpre- 
tations. We  enjoy  the  comfort  of  opinion 
without  the  discomfort  of  thought  ....  The 
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dialogue  between  the  parties — between  busi- 
ness and  government — Is  clogged  by  Illusion 
and  platitude  and  falls  to  reflect  tbe  true 
realities  of  American  society.  Wbat  is  at 
stake  in  our  economic  decisions  today  Is  not 
some  grand  warfare  of  rival  Ideologies  which 
will  sweep  the  country  with  passion,  but  the 
practical  management  of  a  modem  economy. 
What  we  need  Is  not  labels  and  clichte  but 
more  basic  discussion  of  the  sophisticated 
and  technical  questions  Involved  In  keeping 
a  great  economic  machine  ahead. 

And  the  only  way  we're  going  to  do  that 
to  to  bum  the  myths  and  recognize  that  we 
all  have  a  stake  In  good  government.  It's  up 
to  government — both  the  Congress  and  the 
President — to  bring  Investors  and  Industry 
and  farmers  and  consumers  and  labor  and 
academe  into  the  inner  workings  of  the  econ- 
omy. Unlees  we  break  down  the  walls  that 
Isolate  government  from  the  rest  of  the  eco- 
nomic community,  we  shall  all  continue  to 
drift — and  drag  the  free  world  with  us. 

When  we  till  come  together,  naked  of  tra- 
ditional hostilities  and  illusions,  we  will 
conclude  that  the  American  Dream  of  un- 
limited material  Joy  must  be  recast.  If  we  fall 
to  come  to  this  conclusion  soon,  the  dream 
may  disappear  together.  America  must 
have  Ita  dream  but  a  dream  anchored  to  a 
new  era,  and  a  new  reality. 

We  must  collectively  begin  to  plot  a  new 
national  course,  beginning  where  the  Great 
Society  ended.  We  must  together  assess  to 
what  extent  the  federal  government  should 
underwrite  the  pledge  of  the  19608  to  give  a 
good  standard  of  living  to  every  American. 
What  labor  and  bustness  and  taxpayers 
know  now  is  that  America  can  no  longer 
afford  to  do  whatever  it  wants.  A  nation  has 
no  way  to  borrow  from  the  future  to  pay  for 
Its  excesses.  The  reckoning  of  New  Tork  Is 
only  a  symptom  of  ovir  undisciplined  choices. 
If  New  York  defaults,  each  taxpayer,  each 
town,  each  city  defaults  because  we've  count- 
ed on  the  wild  economic  promises  we  made  to 
one  another  long  ago. 

The  new  era  mxist  begin  with  an  economic 
plan  that  the  American  people  accept  and 
n  follow.  That  chart  must  be  written  by 
bard  choices — not  by  political  appeal.  The 
people  wb.o  write  that  chart  must  be  ac- 
countable for  it,  becaiise  the  fortunes  and 
trust  of  the  nation  will  be  riding  on  It. 

Rfnrhl"g  our  goals  must  be  the  challenge 
and  tbe  promise  of  each  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy. Consensus  never  comes  easily,  but  it 
will  never  come  at  all  If  labor  and  bualness 
id  Investors  and  consumers  and  farmers 
don't  sit  down  together — perhaps  on  a  com- 
mon economic  council — pledged  to  meeting 
the  goals  and  deadlines  of  a  national  plan. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  project  longer- 
ranged  goals  and  set  longer-ranged  priori- 
ties. We  must  decide  how  much  health  care 
the  nation  will  require  in  the  19908  and  where 
it  will  be  delivered.  We  must  decide  what 
eas  of  education  will  strengthen  what  areas 
ot  national  Interest — and  broaden  both.  We 
must  draw  a  series  of  economic  guidelines 
that  will  give  us  growth  and  stability 
through  tbe  end  of  the  century — not  boom 
and  bust. 

America  has  many  times  proved  that  we 
can  come  through  a  crisis.  What  remains  a 
question  is  whether  America  can  bid  fare- 
well to  one  era  and  shape  Its  expectations 
and  make  Its  choices  for  another — or  wheth- 
er we  grope  along  with  the  same  old  myths 
and  ideologies  and  simplified  economic  mod- 
els that  only  promise  more  controversy. 

Tbe  coxmtry  wants  to  pvish  forward  but  Is 
tield  back  by  its  own  confusion  and  frustra- 
tion. We  desperately  need  new  thinking  and 
new  structures.  We  are  searching  for  answers 
to  o»ir  Immediate  conflicts.  And  we  must  And 
the  means  to  plan  and  manage  our  future. 
That  la  your  challenge  and  ours. 


STATEMENT  OF  INTRODUCTION 
FOR  FLATHEAD  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVERS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  a  truly  unloue 
district,  one  that  contains  an  enormous 
measure  of  natural  and  scenic  wealth  in 
addition  to  its  human  resources.  Few 
areas  are  blessed  as  richly  with  moun- 
tains and  forests.  Few  contain  so  great 
an  opportunity  to  experience  the  quie- 
tude and  wonder  of  land  untransmuted 
by  the  works  of  humans. 

Montanans  recognize  the  need  to  rec- 
oncile their  love  and  respect  for  the  land 
with  the  realities  of  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic development.  They  do  not  disdain 
the  orderly  and  rational  use  of  their  nat- 
ural resources  toward  improving  the  Na- 
tion's economic  well-being. 

There  is  a  river,  however,  that  Mon- 
tanans wish  to  maintain  in  its  present 
form  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  Americans 
for  all  time.  The  river  presents  a  unique 
opportunity  to  protect  a  natural  geo- 
graphical feature  without  enduring  a 
controversy  over  impeding  economic  de- 
velopment. The  river  is  the  Flathead  of 
northwestern  Montana. 

I  introduced  a  bill  today  to  designate 
parts  of  the  Flathead's  North,  Middle, 
and  South  Forks  as  wild,  scenic,  or  recre- 
ation rivers  by  authority  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968 — 
PubUc  Law  90-543.  Section  Kb)  of  the 
act  states: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  certain  selected  rivers 
of  the  Nation  which,  with  their  Immediate 
environments,  possess  outstandingly  remark- 
able scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  flsh  and 
wildlife,  historic,  cultural,  or  other  similar 
values,  shall  be  preserved  in  free-flowing  con- 
dition, and  that  they  and  their  Immediate 
environments  shall  be  protected  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations. 

Section  10(a)  of  the  act  states: 
Each  component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  shall  be  administered 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  values  which  caused  it  to  be  Included  in 
said  system  without,  insofar  as  is  consistent 
therewith,  limiting  other  uses  that  do  not 
substantially  interfere  with  public  use  and 
enjoyment  of  these  values.  In  such  adminis- 
tration primary  emphasis  shall  be  given  to 
protecting  its  esthetic,  scenic,  historic,  and 
scientific  features.  Management  plans  for 
any  such  component  may  establish  varjjlng 
degrees  of  Intensity  for  its  protection  and 
development,  based  on  the  special  rttrlbutes 
of  the  area. 

The  act  further  specifies  In  section 
4 'a)  that  certain  rivers  be  evaluated  to 
determine  whether  they  meet  the  qualifi- 
cations for  designation  under  the  act. 
Segments  of  the  Flathead's  three  forks 
totalling  219  miles  in  length  were  in- 
cluded In  the  specification.  The  Forest 
Service  completed  an  exhaustive  evalua- 
tion of  the  specified  lengths  of  the  Flat- 
head River,  the  results  of  which  are 
available  along  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  experts  in  the  Flathead 
National  Forest  who  performed  the  study. 
My  bill  is  based  on  these  recommenda- 
tions for  two  reasons:  The  factual  and 
scientific  data  gathered  by  the  Forest 


Service  are  Indeed  compelling;  the 
thorough  process  of  public  review  and 
evaluation  rendered  a  proposal  supported 
by  the  public.  In  short,  the  study  re- 
vealed that  the  specified  river  segments 
are  eminently  qualified  for  designation 
under  the  act. 

That  the  three  forks  of  the  Flathead 
River  possess  "outstandingly  remark- 
able scenic  values"  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. Recreational  use  and  potential 
are  great.  The  western  boundary  of 
Glacier  National  Park,  a  major  recrea- 
tional attraction  with  a  land  area  ap- 
proximately 29  percent  larger  than  the 
great  and  wonderful  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, cOTiprlses  24  percent  of  the  total 
Flathead  shoreline  specified  for  wild  and 
scenic  river  evaluation.  Most  of  the 
950,000-acre  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness,  a 
paradise  for  backpackers  and  fishermen, 
lies  in  the  Flathead  River  basin.  Water- 
oriented  recreation  is  readily  available 
in  the  hundreds  of  mountain  lakes  that 
dot  the  basin,  as  well  as  in  Flathead 
Lake,  the  largest  natural  fresh-water 
lake  within  a  single  State.  Hungry  Horse 
Reservoir  Is  located  on  the  Flathead's 
South  Fork  and  Is  a  principal  fishing 
attraction.  River-floating,  kayaking, 
camping,  horseback  riding,  himtlng,  and 
just  plain  sight-seeing  are  popular 
recreational  pursuits  throughout  the 
entire  area. 

The  Flathead  River  is  valuable  for 
archaeological  research  and  exploration 
according  to  a  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology  at  the  University 
of  Montana..  Twenty-five  sites  along  the 
river  provide  Insight  Into  the  movement 
of  the  late-prehistoric  Kootenai  and 
Salish  Indian  tribes. 

While  there  are  few  specific  sites  of 
national  historic  significance  along  the 
river,  it  is  fitting  to  recall  that  the  im- 
mortal western  artist,  Charles  Russell, 
traveled  extensively  in  the  Flathead 
basin.  The  Forest  Service  study  notes 
that  a  Russell  painting,  "When  Horses 
Turn  Back.  There's  Danger  Ahead," 
Illustrates  a  scene  along  the  Flathead's 
South  Fork  in  which  riders  with  a  string 
of  pack  horses  encounter  a  grizzly  bear 
while  trying  to  cross  the  river. 

The  Flathead  basin's  abundant  wild- 
life constitutes  a  major  value.  There  are 
no  fewer  than  eight  species  of  big  game 
found  along  the  river  including  moose, 
elk,  mule  deer,  white-tailed  deer,  moun- 
tain goats,  mountain  sheep,  black  bear, 
and  grizzly.  From  time  to  time  magnifi- 
cent woodland  caribou  wander  south- 
ward Into  the  North  Fork  drainage  from 
Canada.  Other  species  along  the  Plat- 
head  Include  otter,  mountain  lion,  lynx, 
wolverine,  and  timber  wolf.  Beavers  and 
coyotes  are  among  the  most  commonly 
observed  Flathead  species. 

Cutthroat  trout  abound  throughout 
the  Flathead  River  system  along  with 
the  beautiful  Dolly  Varden.  Kokanee 
salmon  migrate  every  fall  into  the  North 
and  Middle  Forks  from  Flathead  Lake 
to  spawn.  Rainbow  trout  and  the  elu- 
sive arctic  grayling  are  also  present  In 
the  Flathead's  cold  waters. 

The  Forest  Service's  recommendation 
would  designate  lands  within  one-quar- 
ter mile  on  either  side  of  the  river  as 
wild,  scenic  or  recreational.  Approxi- 
mately 58.400  acres  would  be  affected 
along  the  specified  219  miles  of  river. 
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Nearly  60  percent  of  this  land  is  fed- 
erally owned  and  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service.  More  tihan 
20  percent  of  the  affected  lands  are 
within  the  boimdaries  of  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park.  Slightly  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  Is  State-owned  land 
while  the  remaining  16  percent  Is  prl- 
jately  owned. 

The  Forest  Service's  proposal  recom- 
mends that  each  Federal  agency  retain 
its  current  jurisdiction  upon  enactment 
of  a  wild  and  scenic  rivers  designation, 
and  that  each  agency  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  new  administrative  re- 
quirements on  the  affected  lands — the 
management  zone.  State  lands  desig- 
nated under  the  act  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  according  to  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Private  lands  within  the  man- 
agement zone  would  be  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  only  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  the  act  and  in  accordance  with 
easements  negotiated  with  the  private 
owners. 

In  this  instance,  an  easement  is  an 
agreement  between  a  landowner  and  the 
administering  agency  to  participate  In 
certain  land  management  programs 
aimed  at  protecting  the  natural  and 
scenic  values  of  the  river.  A  scenic  ease- 
ment would  require  that  a  landowner 
be  compensated  with  a  fee  for  any  prop- 
erty rights  granted  to  the  administering 
agency.  Such  fees  would  be  determined 
according  to  the  current  value  of  the 
property  as  appraised  by  professional 
real  estate  brokers.  Scenic  easements 
would  not  affect  any  regular  use  of  the 
property  by  the  owner  prior  to  designa- 
tion unless  the  owner  so  consents. 
Neither  would  scenic  easements  allow 
the  public  to  enter  upon  the  property 
without  the  owner's  consent.  Landown- 
ers would  not  be  denied  the  right  to 
grow  crops  or  livestock,  to  maintain 
roads,  to  rebuild  or  repair  buildings,  to 
sell  the  property  or  bequeath  it  to  heirs. 

Scenic  easements  would,  however,  ex- 
clude new  Industrial  activity  and  would 
prohibit  the  accumulation  of  garbage, 
trash  and  other  unsightly  material  with- 
in the  easement  area.  The  general  to- 
pograpb^  of  the  land  would  also  be  main- 
tained except  where  changes  are  ap- 
proved by  tiie  Forest  Service.  Treecut- 
ting  would  be  disallowed  except  to  im- 
prove safety  conditions  or  to  remove  dead 
timber.  Billboards  and  other  sign  adver- 
tising would  be  limited.  Construction  of 
additional  buildings  would  require  For- 
est Service  approval. 

Building  codes  for  residence  structures 
under  the  act  require  that  new  struc- 
tures within  the  management  zone  not 
exceed  30  feet  in  height  and  that  build- 
ings be  painted  in  earth  tone  colors. 
There  are  provisions  for  minimum  dis- 
tances within  the  zone  between  building 
sites  and  river  frontage  depending  on 
pollution  potential,  sewage  disposal  fa- 
cilities, and  similar  considerations. 

In  addition  to  scenic  easements,  it  Is 
possible  that  in  a  few  instances  commer- 
cial easements  might  be  required.  While 
the  current  principal  commercial  activ- 
ity is  well  outside  the  management  zone, 
some  future  commercial  development 
may  be  appropriate  within  the  zone. 
Commercial  campgrounds,  for  example, 
could  someday  serve  a  useful  purpose  In 


the  area  and  could  be  developed  accord- 
ing to  easements  negotiated  by  the  For- 
est Service  with  the  affected  landowners. 
Features  of  such  easements  would  be 
similar  to  those  just  discussed. 

The  Forest  Service  study  states  that 
access  easements  would  be  needed  in  only 
two  locations  because  publicly  owned 
land  within  and  adjacent  to  the  manage- 
ment zone  affords  ample  access  to  the 
river.  The  conditions  and  terms  of  scenic, 
commercial  and  access  easements  vary 
somewhat  .according  to  the  classification 
of  lands  within  the  management  zone. 
For  example,  private  land  within  a  "wild" 
designation  would  be  subject  to  stricter 
easements  than  lands  within  a  "recrea- 
tional" designation.  In  thds  case,  there 
are  no  private  lands  within  those  areas 
proposed  for  designation  as  "wild." 

The  Flathead  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
proposal  reflects  extensive  interagency 
consultations  at  the  local,  State,  and 
Federal  levels.  A  Public  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  formed  to  provide  maximum 
public  examination  of  the  various  alter- 
natives concerning  the  future  of  the 
Flathead  and  to  Insure  a  high  level  of 
pubUc  participation  in  the  final  selection 
of  a  management  plan.  PubUc  meetings 
were  held  regularly  to  discuss  the  impact 
of  wild  and  scenic  river  designation  upon 
the  Flathead  community.  A  question- 
naire survey  was  made  and  special  meet- 
ings were  held  with  representatives  of 
area  landowners.  The  entire  process, 
ttiough  lengthy  and  painstaking,  resulted 
in  a  management  plan  that  addresses 
the  needs  and  will  of  Flathead  residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  scarcely  any  need 
to  amplify  the  fragile  nature  of  areas 
such  as  the  Flathead  River  basin.  The 
game  flsh  that  live  in  its  waters  cannot 
survive  what  many  would  term  "insig- 
nificant pollution."  There  are  species  of 
animals  and  birds  throughout  the  region 
whose  future  cannot  be  projected  because 
the  effects  of  human  development  upon 
their  habitats  and  lives  are  not  yet 
known.  Among  such  species  are  the 
Montana  westslope  cutthroat  trout,  the 
American  osprey,  the  northwestern 
white-tailed  ptarmigan,  the  pine  martin, 
the  wolverine,  and  the  Canada  Ijmx. 
Others  such  as  the  grizzly,  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountain  wolf,  and  the  American 
peregrine  falcon  are  threatened  outright 
and  require  intensive  protection  if  they 
are  to  survive.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated how  easily  the  land  can  be 
changed  from  forests  of  trees  to  forests 
of  asphalt  and  steel,  how  easily  free- 
flowing  streams  can  be  fouled  by  indis- 
criminate development.  A  mechanism  is 
needed  to  insure  that  human  growth 
does  not  destroy  priceless  assets  such  as 
the  Flathead  River.  Wild  and  scenic 
rivers  designation  is  such  a  mechanism. 
Its  principal  thrust  would  be  toward  Fed- 
eral management  since  nearly  all  the 
land  within  its  scope  Is  federally  owned, 
and  since  current  private  use  of  the  river 
does  not  jeopardize  wild  and  scenic  river 
values.  Such  a  designation  would  insure 
that  Federal  plans  and  Federal  deeds  be 
harmonious  with  management  geared  to 
protecting  the  beauty  and  recreational 
potential  of  the  Flathead. 

I  firmly  believe  that  progress,  economic 
growth,  and  energy  development  are  not 
incompatible  with  protection  of  the  Flat- 
head. In  fact,  a  major  Industry  through- 


out the  Flathead  basin  Is  recreation  and 
tourism.  Deterioration  of  the  features 
upon  which  this  industry  Is  based  would 
have  serious  negative  effects  on  the  Flat- 
head economy.  Enactment  of  this  desig- 
nation, on  the  other  hand,  would  insure 
that  the  recreation  and  tourism  indus- 
try remains  viable  with  a  solid  growth 
potential. 

A  hundred  years  from  now,  and  per- 
haps much  sooner,  those  who  follow  us 
will  survey  what  we  have  left  behind. 
Whether  we  leave  land  denuded  of  min- 
erals and  natural  beauty  Is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. Whether  the  air  will  be  fit  for 
human  use  by  the  end  of  the  fossil  fuels 
age  is  a  reasonable  question.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  us  leave  the  Flathead  River  as  we 
found  It.  Let  us  prove  that  we  care  about 
those  who  will  come  after  us. 


DANIELS  CONDEMNS  UJJ.  RESOLU- 
TION ON  ZIONISM 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempwre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels)   is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  November  11, 1975. 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Peppir)  shared  a  quotation  from 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  on  the  dangers  of 
the  capricious  use  of  power  by  the  smaller 
member  countries  of  the  United  Nations. 
My  colleague's  remarks  were  prompted 
by  the  U.N.  adoption  of  an  outrageous 
resolution  equating  Zionism  with  racism. 

With  this  single  act.  the  United  Na- 
tions has  taken  a  giant  step  backward. 
It  has  retreated  into  the  dark  realm  of 
hypocrisy  and  deceit,  where  the  light  of     * 
wisdom  has  never  been  known  to  shine. 

Sir  Wlnst6n  once  remarked  that  it 
would  be  a  blessing  for  all  mankind  if 
wisdom  could  be  made  to  spread  as  easily 
and  as  rapidly  as  folly. 

That  blessing  still  eludes  us — and  folly 
reigns  supreme  in  the  United  Nations. 

Those  UJJ.  members  who  participated 
in  this  imconscionable  act  have  greatly 
underestimated  the  moral  indignation  oi 
the  American  people,  and  the  economic 
£ind  political  force  that  can  spring  from 
it.      ' 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  imderstood  the 
American  moral  conscience.  He  also  knew 
something  about  our  national  patience.  • 

In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1946,  he  noted  that: 

There  are  no  people  In  the  world  who  are 
so  slow  to  develop  hostile  feelings  against  a 
foreign  country  as  the  Americans,  and  there 
are  no  people  who,  once  estranged,  are  more 
difficult  to  win  back. 

The  U.N.  adoption  of  the  resolution  on 
Zionism  has  outraged  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  has  given  rise  to  grave  doubts 
about  the  ability  of  that  organization  to 
function  as  a  forum  for  the  building  of 
international  peace  and  understanding. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  violates 
the  very  spirit  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  and 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  principles  on 
which  U^e  U.N.  was  founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  profoundly  hope  that 
the  United  Nations  will  consider  this  rash 
and  Imprudent  act  and  retract  by  any 
available  means  this  inflammatory  res- 
olution. 

Unless  this  action  is  taken,  I  believe 
there  is  justifiable  cause  for  the  United 
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states  to  seriously  examine  Its  commit- 
ment to  that  organization. 

I  vvould  also  hope  that  all  the  natltms 
that  supported  the  resolution  on  Zion- 
ism would  carefully  weigh  the  conse- 
quences of  their  action.  If  the  delicate 
balance  of  peace  In  the  Middle  East  Is 
uiiset  by  this  action — as  well  it  may  be — 
the  whole  world  could  end  up  paying  a 
tragic  price  for  the  folly  of  small-minded 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  has  grown  too 
small  for  the  kind  of  stupidity  that  mani- 
fested itself  on  Monday  In  the  United 
Nations. 

This  resolution  on  Zionism  has  already 
been  totally  condemned  by  this  body — 
as  it  should  be  by  thinking  men  in  all 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  6  million  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  an- 
other 6  million  people  of  other  cultures 
paid  the  horrible  price  for  the  prejudice 
of  their  fellow  men  in  World  War  II. 

The  memory  of  their  sacrifice  still  lives 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  American 
people.  This  outrageous  act  by  the  United 
Nations  has  stirred  the  American  con- 
science, and  revived  those  painful  memo- 
ries. 

Let  all  who  participated  in  the  U.N. 
action  on  Monday  be  forewarned  that 
their  irrational  act  may  result  in  the 
most  serious  of  consequences  for  the 
United  Nations  organization.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  take  action  to  retract  this  res- 
olution before  the  moral  indignation  of 
the  American  people  bursts  into  a  flame 
of  outrage  and  decisive  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  to  term  Zionism 
a  form  of  racism  is  not  merely  an  act 
against  Israel  or  the  Jewish  people.  It  is 
an  act  against  every  people  of  the  world 
who  desire  to  reclaim  their  culture  and 
their  homeland. 

One  need  only  think  of  the  great  fight 
of  the  Ukrainian  people,  the  Elstonian, 
Latvian,  and  Luthusinlan  people,  the 
Kurds  in  Iraq,  indeed  all  of  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  of  the  world.  The 
fight  is  the  same:  to  recapture  and  hold 
onto  their  heritage  and  their  homeland. 
If  the  victory  of  the  Israelis  to  rebuild 
their  ancient  homeland  is  allowed  to  be 
castigated  as  a  form  of  racism,  then  it 
is  an  affront  to  every  people  now  en- 
slaved; it  is  an  affront  to  all  people  who 
claim  the  right  to  their  heritage,  to  Uve 
free,  to  pursue  life,  liberty,  and  happi- 
ness. 

llie  people  of  Israel  fled  to  a  desert  be- 
cause no  other  country  in  E^irope  would 
give  than  shelter.  The  lesson,  that  In 
order  to  survive  a  people  must  protect 
themselves  with  safe  borders,  was  hard 
pressed  on  them.  The  price  of  6  million 
Jewish  lives  was  one  which  neither  they 
nor  we  can  forget. 

The  Arab  nations  have  shamefully  used 
the  Palestinian  people  as  fodder  to 
achieve  ends  that  they  could  not  accom- 
plish by  normal  political  or  even  military 
means.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel  when  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple were  clearly  and  unequivocally  in- 
vited to  remain  and  help  build  a  modem 
nation  In  a  sea  of  feudalism,  the  Arab 
nations  have  used  the  Palestinians  to 
keep  the  fires  of  hatred  burning. 

The  Arab  nations,  rich  with  oil,  re- 
fused outrliAt  to  absorb  even  a  small 
portion  of  those  people  they  now  call 


their  brothers  into  their  countries.  For 
almost  a  half  a  century,  they  blocked 
every  effort  at  refugee  resettlement, 
lliey  fomented  hatred  and  anger  within 
the  refugee  camp.  It  Is  no  accident  of 
history  that  the  Palestinian  refugees  of 
this  decade  know  only  poverty,  hatred, 
murder,  and  terror  as  a  way  of  life.  That 
way  of  life  was  Imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Arab  nations  as  a  concerted  effort 
for  40  years. 

How  different  it  would  be  today  If  in 
1947  those  Palestinians  who  chose  to  re- 
main in  Israel  had  not  been  terrorized 
and  miurdered  by  their  Saudi,  Jordanian, 
Iraqul,  and  Syrian  brothers.  How  differ- 
ent It  would  be  today  If  Instead  of  being 
forced  to  remain  in  the  wretched  and  fil- 
thy refugee  camps  for  40  years,  the  Pal- 
estinian people  had  been  allowed  to  set- 
tle among  their  Arab  brothers.  If  the 
term  "racism"  is  to  be  used  at  all  In  the 
history  of  the  Middle  East,  I  suggest  that 
it  Is  most  aptly  used  in  describing  the 
actions  of  the  Arab  nations  against  the 
Palestinians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  to  term  Zionism 
a  form  of  racism  is  not  merely  directed 
at  the  Israeli  or  the  Jewish  people.  It  is 
directed  as  much  or  more  at  those  na- 
tions of  the  world  who  have  taken  re- 
sponsibility for  creating  a  high  standard 
of  living  for  their  people.  The  vote,  Mr. 
I^)eaker,  is  sparked  by  jealousy  of  the 
great  powers  who  have  supported  the 
Israeli  people  because  they  too  have 
chosen  to  build  a  great  western  nation 
and  by  fear  of  the  Arab  powers  who 
threaten  to  cut  the  oil  lifeline  imless  they 
do  their  bidding. 

Hie  vote  to  term  Zionism  as  racism 
Is  a  vote  bom  of  tear,  hatred.  Infamy, 
and  shame.  It  is  a  plague  upon  the  com- 
munity of  nations  and  should  be  revoked 
lest  it  become  a  curse. 


OSHA'S  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes-. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  shortly  have  before  it  for  considera- 
tion H.R.  8618.  amendments  to  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1976. 

This  bin  would  authorize  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion to  provide  onsite  consultative  serv- 
ices. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  radical  change 
in  the  basic  philosophy  of  OSHA.  Cur- 
rently onsite  consultative  services  are 
available  in  35  States,  funded  on  50-50 
Pederal-State  basis. 

Furthermore,  the  remaining  15  States 
which  do  not  provide  onsite  consultation 
will  be  eligible  to  participate  on  the  50- 
50  funding  basis  once  the  1976  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  Is  enacted  into 
law. 

Of  course,  offsite  consultation  is  pres- 
ently available  in  all  50  States. 

But,  I  am  indeed  concerned  that  en- 
actment of  H.R.  8618  will  result  in  not 
only  eliminating  State  participation — 
why  should  a  State  use  its  funds  to  pro- 
vide consultative  services  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  bear  100  percent  of 
the  cost.  But,  even  more  damaging,  the 


-emphasis  of  OSHA's  operations  will  shift 
from  compliance  to  consultation.  With 
OSHA's  current  woefully  inadequate 
compliance  staff,  many  employers  can 
realistically  anticipate  their  plant  will 
not  experience  an  OSHA  Inspection  for 
100  years.  This  substantially  weakens  the 
deterrent  effect  of  the  threat  of  the  first 
Instance  citation.  To  divert  OSHA's  ef- 
forts fiu-ther  from  compliance  to  con- 
sultation as  provided  in  H.R.  8618  would 
be  a  substantial  retreat  from  the  con- 
gressional  commitment  in  1970  to  insure 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions 
for  60  million  American  workers. 

Accordingly,  I  am  opposed  to  H.R. 
8618  and  a  substantial  number  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  have  joined  me  in  a  dissent- 
ing view  set  forth  in  the  committee  re- 
port to  H.R.  8618. 

Our  most  basic  objection  to  this  bill 
is  that  it  fails  completely  to  answer  any 
of  the  criticism  directed  at  OSHA. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  appears  to 
be  a  realistic  attempt  to  answer  much 
of  this  criticism,  and  also  give  real  mean- 
ing to  the  congressional  intent  of  OSHA, 
is  the  national  emphasis  program  which 
was  announced  by  officials  of  the  Labor 
Department  on  Tuesday.  November  11, 
1975. 

This  program  which  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  existing  target  industry  program 
is  a  marked  improvement  over  the  past 
in  that  it  is  a  comprehensive  program 
which  will  make  "a  deliberate  effort  to 
work  with  and  secure  assistance  and  con- 
structive criticism  from  affected  groups — 
labor,  management,  and  the  scientific 
conmiunlty." 

The  thrust  of  the  program  Is  to  Identify 
those  high-hazard  industries  and  occu- 
pations and: 

First,  establish  clear  safety  and  health 
standards,  based  on  the  input  from  all 
affected  and  Interested  groups. 

Second,  conduct  extensive  training 
programs  for  OSHA  safety  Inspectors 
and  industrial  hygienlsts  to  assure  their 
"complete  familiarity  with  the  indus- 
tries Involved,  equipment  and  processes 
used,  and  the  hazards  normally  encoun- 
tered." 

Third,  to  develop  "practical  guides, 
training  courses,  and  simplified  Informa- 
tional materials  that  will  assist  both 
employees  and  employers  In  identifying 
and  correcting  hazards  before  the  period 
of  inspection  activity  begins." 

Fourth,  provide  procedures  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  No.  3 
above  is  for  all  practical  purposes  pro- 
viding a  consultative  forum. 

The  Labor  department  plans  to 
initiate  a  prototype  of  this  program  early 
in  1976  which  will  consist  of  the  Iron  and 
steel  foundries  and  casting  and  metal 
stamping  Industries.  These  industries 
were  selected  according  to  certain  cri- 
teria, most  Important  of  which  was  a 
high  InJury-lllness  rate,  substantially 
above  the  national  average  for  all  in- 
dustries. 

The  size  of  the  work  force  involved 
In  the  prototype  Is  rather  modest,  name- 
ly 475,000  workers,  but  based  on  OSHA's 
personnel  an  effective  program  can  be 
undertaken  without  diverting  an  inordi- 
nate sgement  of  OSHA  persoianel  to  the 
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program.  Of  course,  there  will  be  some 
dilution  in  the  overall  OSHA  compliance 
effort,  but  this  should  mean  reduced  em- 
phasis on  the  less-hazardous  industries 
and  occupations.  But  the  end  result  will 
be  more  significant,  namely,  greater 
safety  and  health  for  those  workers  in 
the  most  hazardous  Industries. 

The  Labor  Department  has  already 
identified  those  other  industries — not  in 
the  prototype — with  high  hijury-ilhiess 
rates,  and  will  put  in  place  subsequent 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  projects 
In  the  new  emphasis  program  beginning 
in  1977. 

The  new  emphasis  program  is  indeed 
most  ambitious  and  challenging.  If  car- 
ried out  with  the  requisite  enthusiasm 
and  cooperation  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, imions,  management,  the  scien- 
tific community  and  other  Interested 
parties,  this  program  could  well  mean  a 
serious  and  substantial  effort  at  imple- 
menting the  congressional  hitent  of 
'  OSHA.  The  cooperation  of  all  the  af- 
fected parties  could  eliminate  much  of 
the  adverse  criticism  that  has  been  di- 
rected at  OSHA.  But  most  important,  this 
spirit  of  cooperation  should  lead  to  the 
ultimate  objective  of  OSHA;  namely, 
to  provide  the  American  worker  with  a 
workplace  which  Is  both  safe  and  not 
dangerous  to  his  health. 

I  commend  the  officials  of  the  Labor 
Department  for  Initiating  the  new  em- 
phasis program. 

The  new  emphasis  program  offers  a 
reasoned  and  reasonable  response  to 
much  of  the  criticism  that  has  been  di- 
rected at  OSHA.  H.R.  8618  does  not. 

I  submit  that  the  Congress  should  give 
full  support  to  this  program  and  not 
tamper  with  the  existing  law  as  would 
happen  if  H.R.  8618  were  to  be  enacted 
into  law. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  SMOKER  AND 
NONSMOKER  HEALTH  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Government's 
campaign  to  discourage  smolcing  and  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  nonsmokers,  I 
have  today  introduced  the  "Smoker  and 
Nonsmoker  Health  Protection  Act  of 
1975."  This  omnibus  measure  Is  designed 
to  open  various  aspects  of  the  smoking 
issue  to  congressional  debate  and  legisla- 
tive action.  Title  I  of  the  bill,  "The  Pub- 
lic Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of 
1975,"  would  improve  and  expand  the 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act 
of  1965  in  a  number  of  key  respects.  First, 
it  would  strengthen  the  cigarette  pack- 
age warning  label  in  accordance  with  a 
recent  recommendation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  in  keeping  with 
the  latest  medical  evidence.  The  new 
warning  wovdd  read:  "Warning:  Ciga- 
rette Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Health, 
and  May  Cause  Death  from  Cancer, 
Coronary  Heart  Disease,  Chronic  Bron- 
chitis, Pulmonary  Emphysema,  and 
Other  Diseases." 

Second,  the  bill  would  require  that 
cigarette  tar  and  nicotine  content  be 
printed  on  every  package  In  both  absolute 


and  relative  terms.  This  would  enable 
smokers  to  shop  comparatively  for  the 
least  noxious  product. 

Third,  the  bill  would  reqvdre  that  aU 
cigarette  advertisers  carry  both  the 
strengthened  warning  label  and  informa- 
tion on  tar  and  nicotine  content.  This 
provision  also  follows  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  FTC. 

Fourth,  the  present  preemption  of 
State  action  to  control  cigarette  adver- 
tishag  and  labeling  would  be  repealed. 
There  is  no  reason  why  States,  desiring  to 
enact  stringent  antismoking  laws,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  require  that  cig- 
arettes manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  subsequently  exported,  carry 
a  warning  label  in  the  predominant  lan- 
guage of  the  recipient  country.  At  the 
present  time,  exported  cigarettes  need 
not  carry  any  warning  at  all.  The  cig- 
arette industry  has  a  responsibility  to 
warn  every  smoker,  whether  American  or 
foreign,  of  the  proven  health  hazards  of 
smoking. 

THX  FEDERAL  NONSMOKESS  PSOTCCTTON  ACT  OF 
1975 

The  second  title  of  this  omnibus  legis- 
lation would  provide  Federal  protection 
of  the  rights  of  nonsmokers  for  the  first 
time.  The  bill  woiild  require  all  Federal 
agencies  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
prohibit  smoking  in  theh-  elevators,  hall- 
ways, conference  rooms,  reception  areas, 
and  areas  serving  the  general  public  in 
which  the  effective  separation  of  smokers 
from  nonsmokers  would  not  be  practical. 
Separate  smoking  sections  would  be  es- 
tablished in  cafeterias,  recreation  areas, 
and  lounges  of  Federal  buildings.  Fed- 
eral office  buildings,  courthouses,  post  of- 
fices, military  bases,  VA  hospitals,  and 
Congress  itself  would  be  among  the  thou- 
sands of  facilities  covered  by  the  bill. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  in  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  nonsmokers  is  how  to 
deal  with  smoking  on  the  job.  A  non- 
smoker  whose  desk  assignment  is  next  to 
that  of  a  smoker  is  virtually  a  captive  to 
involuntary  smoking.  If  the  nonsmoker  is 
one  of  those  40  million  Americans  with 
particular  susceptibility  to  tobacco 
smoke,  he  or  she  may  find  the  predica- 
ment Intolerable.  This  situation  exists  in 
thousands  of  Federal  facilities  through- 
out the  Nation.  Disgruntled  employees 
can  ask  to  be  transferred  to  a  different 
office,  but  there  Is  no  assurance  that  they 
will  be  listened  to.  Attlon  on  smoking 
and  health — ASH — has  received  numer- 
ous complaints  from  Federal  employees 
who  have  been  forced  to  resign  to  protect 
their  health  due  to  involuntary  smoking. 

The  legislation  I  have  filed  would  re- 
quire Federal  agencies  to  permit  non- 
smokers  to  have  separate  work  areas  or 
offices  whenever  such  separation  would 
be  practical.  A  worker  submitting  med- 
ical documentation  of  particular  suscep- 
tibility to  tobacco  smoke  would  be  as- 
signed a  separate  work  area  in  any  event. 
Moreover,  in  planning,  purchasing,  or 
leasing  future  workplaces,  Federal  agen- 
cies would  have  to  take  into  account  the 
need  for  effective  separation  of  smoking 
from  nonsmoking  employees.  This  care- 
fully drafted  provision  would  serve  to 
protect  the  health  of  Federal  employees 
who  do  not  smoke  without  infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  smokers  or  placing  a 


large  financial  burden  upon  all  Federal 
agencies. 

In  addition  to  protecting  nonsmokers 
in  Federal  facilities,  the  bill  would  pro- 
hibit smoking  in  waiting  lines,  lobbies, 
and  boarding  areas  of  airports,  train  sta- 
tions, airport  buildings,  and  bus  termi- 
nals involved  in  interstate  commerce. 
Separate  smoking  sections  would  be 
established  in  the  cafeterias  and  lounges 
of  such  facilities.  At  the  present  time, 
Federal  regulations  limit  smoking  on 
trains,  buses,  and  airplanes,  but  the  regu- 
lations do  not  apply  to  the  corresponding 
stationary  facihties  covered  by  this  bill. 

GIGAaETTE-REI.ATED    DISEASE    RESEARCH 

Title  3  of  the  bill  would  increase  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  by  a 
penny  per  pack  with  the  proceeds  used  to 
exi>and  medical  research  by  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  into  smoking - 
related  diseases.  This  section,  which 
would  raise  some  $300  million  aimually 
for  vital  research  programs,  is  based 
upon  legislation  I  filed  earUer  this  year 
along  with  28  cosponsors — H.R.  1605. 

DANGER  OF  SMOKING  TO  HEALTH  AN 
ESTABLISHED  rACT 

It  has  been  11  years  since  Dr.  Luther 
Terry,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  Issued  the  first  official  report  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  hsaardous  to  health. 
Since  1964,  extensive  scientific  research 
has  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
smoking  is  the  primary  cause  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  and 
lung  cancer  hi  the  United  States.  TWrty 
percent  of  all  heart  disease  is  caused  by 
smoking.  Pregnant  women  who  smoke 
have  smaller  babies  and  are  more  likely 
to  have  stillborn  children  than  nonsmok- 
ing women.  Medical  researchers  estimate 
that  smoking  is  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  some  300.000  Americans  each 
year.  In  the  words  of  the  most  recent  re- 
port on  the  Health  Consequences  of 
Smoking,  released  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  "Cigarette  smoking  re- 
mains the  largest  single  unnecessary  and 
preventable  cause  of  illness  and  early 
death." 

CROWING  DEMAND  TOR  NONSMOKERS  RIGHTS 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  who  do  not  smoke, 
have  grown  increasingly  vocal  in  the 
assertion  of  theh-  right  to  breathe  ahr 
uncontamlnated  by  tobacco  smoke. 
There  are  150  miUion  nonsmoking  Amer- 
icans who  find  themselves  breathing  the 
smoke  emitted  by  others  in  elevators, 
offices,  conference  rooms,  restaurants, 
and  nearly  everj-where  else  that  people 
congregate.  Most  Americans  who  do  not 
smoke  consider  such  involuntary  smok- 
ing an  unpleasant  nuisance.  It  may 
cause  their  eyes  to  watci-,  theh:  noses  to 
itch,  and  their  heads  to  ache. 

To  34  million  Americans  with  heart 
conditions.  Ixmg  disease,  allergies,  or 
other  particiUar  susceptibility  to  to- 
bacco smoke,  Involimtary  smoking  is  not 
merely  annoying:  it  is  dangerous  to  their 
health.  According  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service: 

People  with  certain  heart  and  lung  di- 
seases may  suffer  exacerbations  of  their 
symptom*  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  to- 
bacco smoke-filled  environments. 

In  effect,  your  cigarette  may  be  killing 
me. 
Scientific  research  indicates  that  side- 
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stream  smoke,  which  Is  released  into  the' 
air  by  a  burning  cigarette,  contains  2*72 
times  the  carbon  monoxide,  2  V2  times  the 
nicotine,  and  more  than  200  times  the 
ammonia  of  mainstream  smoke  which 
goes  into  the  smoker's  own  lungs.  Scien- 
tists have  measured  carbon  monoxide  in 
the  air  of  a  smoke-filled  room  which  ex- 
ceeds the  maximum  permissible  stand- 
ards set  by  OSHA  for  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees. To  quote  the  latest  report  by  th» 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  once  again: 

Caxbon  monoxide  generated  In  a  con- 
fined area  by  the  smoking  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts reaches  excessive.  Irritating,  and  po- 
tentially hazardous  levels. 

There  is  nothing  funny  about  non- 
smokers'  rights,  at  least  not  to  that 
majority  of  Americans  who  want  their 
health  to  be  protected  from  smoke  con- 
tamination forced  upon  them  by  a  few. 

EXISTING  MEASURES  HAVE  NOT  CTTRBED  THE 
SMOKING  PROBLEM 

Shortly  after  the  release  of  the  Sur- 
geon General's  report  on  the  health  con- 
sequences of  smoking  in  1964,  Congress 
acted  to  inform  Americans  of  the  dan- 
gers of  smoking  by  passing  the  Cigarette 
Advertising  and  Labeling  Act  of  1965.  In 
1970,  with  additional  scientific  evidence 
llnlung  smoking  to  serious  diseases  then 
available,  Congress  strengthened  the  cig- 
arette package  warning  label  and  pro- 
hibited cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and 
television  effective  January  2,  1972.  The 
National  Clearinghouse  on  Smoking  and 
Health  has  been  established  to  conduct 
research  and  Inform  the  public  regarding 
the  consequences  of  smoking. 

All  of  these  measures  were  £dmed  at 
reducing  cigarette  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  but  none  has  succeeded. 
Americans  smoked  more  than  600  billion 
cigarettes  in  1974,  an  all-time  record. 
Several  factors  help  to  explain  the  in- 
effectiveness of  the  Federal  Government's 
campaign  to  reduce  smoking.  First,  cig- 
arette companies  have  circumvented  the 
law  by  printing  miniscule  warnings  In 
their  advertisements  or  neglecting  to  In- 
clude the  warnings  altogether.  In  July 
1975.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  vot- 
ed to  bring  civil  suit  against  six  major 
cigarette  manufacturers  for  failing  to 
adhere  to  consent  agreements  in  this 
area. 

Second,  the  health  warning  is  still  not 
specific  or  blunt  enough  to  provide  the 
smoker  with  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
risk  he  or  she  takes  in  lighting  up.  The 
fact  is  that  smoking  can  kill,  and  every 
cigarette  package  or  advertisement 
should  so  state.  Moreover,  cigarette  con- 
sumers do  not  have  readily  at  hand 
information  cwiceming  the  relative 
amount  of  contamination  in  each  of  the 
popular  brands  offered  for  sale. 

Third,  xmder  existing  law.  individual 
States  are  not  permitted  to  enact  laws 
which  restrict  cigarette  advertising  or 
labeling  more  rigorously  than  existing 
Federal  statute. 

Finally,  the  FMeral  Oovemment  con- 
tinues to  pay  large  subsidies  to  tobacco 
growers  even  as  it  proclaims  that  smok- 
ing is  dangerous  to  Ijealth.  More  than 
$60  million  was  spent  last  year  to  help 
the  tobacco  industry  produce  more  of  Its 
unhealthy  product.  Farmers  are  encour- 
aged to  grow  as  much  tobacco  as  possible 
since  the  Government  guarantees  a  Fed- 


eral price  support.  While  medical  evi- 
dence demonstrating  the  danger  of  smok- 
ing to  health  has  mounted  during  the 
past  10  years,  tobacco  subsidies  have 
risen  34  percent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  helps 
to  promote  the  export  of  cigarettes  on 
behalf  of  the  tobacco  industry.  Incredi- 
bly, the  Department  ships  thousands  of 
tons  of  tobacco  to  foreign  nations  under 
the  so-called  food  for  peace  program 
which  was  designed  to  help  starving  peo- 
ple overseas  to  regain  their  good  health, 
not  to  bring  them  additional  sickness 
through  a  certified  health  hazard.  It  is 
difiScult  to  take  a  government  seriously 
when  it  talks  so  blatantly  out  of  both 
sides  of  its  mouth. 

RIGHTS    OF    NONSMOKERS    REMAIN    LARGELY 
UNRECOGNIZES 

The  recognition  and  protection  of  non- 
smokers'  rights  by  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  has,  up  to  now,  been  virtually  non- 
existent despite  the  issuance  of  a  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  report  in  1972  which 
termed  involimtary  smoking  a  health 
hazard  to  some  40  million  Americans 
and  an  annoyance  to  many  million.s 
more.  The  absence  of  Federal  legislation 
to  minimize  involuntary  smoking  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  flurry  of  ac- 
tivity on  this  issue  undertaken  by  State 
and  local  governments.  Thirty  States  and 
hundreds  of  localities  have  enacted  laws 
to  protect  the  nonsmoker  during  the 
past  2  years  alone. 

Prompted  by  a  deluge  of  consumer 
complaints  and  by  court  action  threat- 
ened or  undertaken  by  nonsmoker  advo- 
cates such  as  John  F.  Banzhaf  m  of 
Action  on  Smoking  and  Health — ASH — 
the  ICC  and  the  CAB,  have  acted  to 
restrict  and  isolate  smoking  on  trains, 
buses,  and  airplanes  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  This  approach  has  been 
generally  successful,  but  it  has  not  gone 
far  enough.  A  train  traveler,  for  ex- 
ample, is  likely  to  emerge  from  a  non- 
smoking car  into  a  waiting  area  or 
cafeteria  at  the  next  station  which  is 
flUed  with  smoke.  Regulatory  agencies 
have  the  power  to  safeguard  nonsmok- 
ers  in  such  way-stations  of  public  trans- 
portation, but  they  have  chosen  not  to  do 
so. 

In  1973,  tiie  General  Services  Admin- 
istration made  an  effort  to  protect  more 
than  1.5  million  nonsmoking  Federal 
employees  by  issuing  Federal  guidelines 
on  smoking  to  the  heads  of  all  Federal 
agencies.  The  GSA  declared  that  it  rec- 
ognized "the  right  of  individuals  working 
or  visiting  in  GSA-controlled  buildings 
or  space  to  an  environment  which  is  rea- 
sonably free  from  contamination."  GSA 
also  recognized  "the  right  of  Individuals 
to  smoke  in  such  buildings,  provided  tliis 
does  not  endanger  life  or  property,  cause 
discomfort  or  unreasonable  annoyance 
to  nonsmokers,  or  infringe  upon  their 
rights. 

The  GSA  went  on  to  ask  aU  agency 
heads  to  take  steps  to  prohibit  smoking 
In  conference  rooms,  auditoriums,  and 
elevators;  and  to  separate  smokers  and 
nonsmokers  to  the  extent  feasible  in  caf- 
eterias and  work  areas.  Unfortimately, 
these  laudable  guidelines  have  been  ig- 
nored by  virtually  the  entire  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy since  their  adoption  2  years 
ago.  Even  if  the  GSA  regulations  had 
been  adhered  to,  they  would  not  have 


affected  the  2.1  million  military  person- 
nel or  the  employees  of  agencies  not  lo- 
cated In  GSA-controlled  buildings.  While 
the  executive  branch  is  willing  to  talk  at 
times  about  nonsmokers'  rights.  It  is  not 
willing  to  take  the  requisite  steps  to  pro- 
tect those  rights  against  infringement 
by  smokers. 

CONCLUSION 

The  protection  of  public  health  is  one 
of  the  Federal  Government's  chief  re- 
sponsibilities. The  medical  verdict  is  in 
on  smoking — smoking  is  dangerous  to 
health  and  may  cause  death.  Moreover, 
It  Is  now  apparent  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  who  do  not  smoke  may  suffer 
minor  irritation  or  more  serious  health 
damage  from  the  contaminants  released 
into  the  air  by  the  smoking  minority. 
The  Federal  Government  has  toyed  with 
measures  to  discourage  smoking  since 
1965,  but  it  has  not  yet  taken  suflQciently 
strong  steps  to  combat  this  public  health 
hazard.  Congress  has  lagged  behind  both 
State  and  local  governments  in  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  nonsmokers  to  breathe 
air  uncontaminated  by  tobacco  smoke. 
If  we  are  serious  about  saving  lives  and 
protecting  the  health  of  smokers  and 
nonsmokers  alike.  Congress  must  be  will- 
ing to  stand  up  to  the  powerful  tobacco 
lobby  and  adopt  the  forceful  measures 
contained  in.this  bill. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  JUSTICE 
WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  comment  today 
upon  the  retirement  of  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  from  the  Supreme  Court.  His 
monumental  efforts  to  protect  individual 
liberties  as  well  as  the  sanctity  of  this 
great  country  will  affect  the  people  of 
this  Nation  as  long  as  we  are  a  nation. 
His  36-year  fight  for  the  rights  of  the 
disadvantaged  was  only  matched  In  fe- 
rocity by  his  struggle  to  overcome  his 
most  recent  illness  to  maintain  his  place 
on  the  Court.  I  believe  that  all  who  love 
the  law,  those  who  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  Justice  Douglas,  fervently  hope  that 
he  can  find  relief  from  the  agonizing  pain 
he  suffers  and  take  solace  from  knowing 
that  he  served  the  United  States  so  welL 


FIRST      ANNIVERSARY      OP      THE 
DEATH    OP   KAREN    SILKWOOD 

■The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Karen  Sllkwood.  Although  a  year  has 
passed,  the  circimistances  of  Karen's 
contamination  and  death  have  yet  to  be 
explained.  Despite  Investigations  carried 
out  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Center, 
ESnergy  Development  Administration, 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  FBI, 
and  Justice  Deparbnent,  many  ques- 
tions remain  imanswered. 

Karen  Sllkwood 's  effort  to  document 
and  expose  health  and  safety  violations 
at  the  Kerr-McGee  nuclear  plant  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  women's  movement 
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and  the  trade  union  movement.  Karen 
had  accumulated  evidence  to  document 
her  allegations  and  was  driving  to  a 
meeting  with  a  national  Oil  Chemical 
Atomic  Worker  official  and  a  New  York 
Times  reporter  when  she  was  killed.  Her 
documents  have  never  been  found. 

What  happened  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 13.  1974,  when  Karen  was  killed  hi 
an  automobile  crash  must  be  determined. 
Moreover,  a  response  is  also  required  on 
the  issue  of  unfair  labor  practices.  The 
union  contends  that  workers  who  con- 
tinued to  speak  out  against  the  lax 
health  and  safety  practices  at  the  plant 
were  harassed  by  management  and  two 
were  transferred  to  less  desirable  posi- 
tions. The  pubhc  must  be  informed  of 
the  serious  risks  of  nuclear  contamina- 
tion from  such  plants.  The  hidustry  must 
recognize  that  people  come  before  profit 


A  NEW  DIRECTION:  DAY  TREAT- 
MENT AND  IN-HOME  SERVICES- 
PART  I 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  aA  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  their  own 
welfare  or  the  safety  of  their  communi- 
ties, some  300,000  children  across  the 
Nation  have  been  removed  from  their 
homes  and  placed  in  institutional  foster 
care.  Children  do  not  necessarily  reside 
in  institutions  because  professionals 
have  judged  these  institutions  to  be  the 
most  therapeutic  environments.  Rather, 
the  bulk  of  children  ui  residential  care 
are  there  because  most  Federal,  State, 
and  local  child  welfare  funds  are  chan- 
neled through  institutions.  Less  costly 
alternative  programs  of  care  and  reha- 
bilitation aimed  at  preventing  mstitu- 
tionalization  through  the  delivery  of 
services  to  the  family  and  child  in  the 
commimity  or  home  are  poorly  funded 
and  rarely  available. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  10383,  the  Commimity- 
Based  Day  Treatment  and  In-Home 
Services  for  Children  and  Families  Act. 
By  amending  title  IV-B  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  my  bill  would  authorize  the 
provision  of  day  treatment  and  in-home 
services  by  licensed  child  welfare  agen- 
cies to  families  and  children  in  trouble. 
It  further  provides  for  an  annual  transi- 
tional authorization  of  $50  million  for  a 
period  of  2  years  for  these  specific  serv- 
ices and  for  90  percent  Federal  matching 
grants.  My  bill  would  not  alter  the  cur- 
rent title  IV-B  authorization  of  $246  mil- 
lion for  related  child  welfare  services.  In 
past  years,  appropriations  for  these 
services  have  remained  at  a  level  of  $46 
to  $50  million. 

At  a  time  when  a  major  public  invest- 
ment in  Institutional  foster  carfe  has 
not  produced  corresponding  therapeutic 
results,  I  am  wary  of  the  old  temptation 
to  double  the  budget  precisely  because  of 
poor, performance.  The  inclusion  In  my 
bill  of  a  separate  $50  million  authortza- 
Uon  for  day  treatment  and  in-home 
services  stems  from  the  reality  of  the 
situation  we  confront  rather  than  from 
the  illusion  that  more  money  is  the  an- 
swer. The  child  welfare  bureaucracy  like 
other  bureaucratic  structures  has  dis- 


tinct biases  and  vested  interests.  That  i975»wards  h.r.io38J- 

most  States   and  locaUties  and  many  ioSt.t«  toi.I"5«'^JS 

child  welfare   agencies  exhibit  a  bias  •»J,^';'|2  '*""'si„di?d 

toward  institutional  care  is  not  particu-  servicKi  allotment 

larly    surprising.    Consider    the    dollar . 

premium  Federal  legislation  alone  places  ^^^■^^^^                           |2.i04,408  »5.i66,96| 

on  histitutional  foster  care.  If  we  are  to    Indiana ''tmom  I'mlll 

reduce  this  overwhelming  concentration    [o**^- ^ii^  i.m'.m 

of  histitutional  foster  care  through  a  Kentucky:::::::::.::.—          '52.630  }S?i|?5 

realinement  of  spending  priorities,  then    Louisiana i.iM.w  i.mw^ 

legislation  must  contain,  as  my  biU  does,  Maryland:::::::::::::.::          879.718  J!«'H? 

strong  fiscal  incentives.                                Kfr'S'^n"'*"* idl^i  Mssiess 

To  hiitially  encourage  the  States'  re-  SIsoV.'.::::::::::::         '959:020  J?}?."? 

direction  of  resources  toward  day  treat-     Mississippi..^ ,  ??rSm  2  160476 

ment  and  in-home  service,  I  have  pro-     m;^"ou;i 'zilm  '4i4:o63 

posed  a  $100  miUion  authorization  over     Nebraska::::::::::: fio'o^  760,475 

a   2-year   ti^nsitional   period.   Experts     N^^JiVmoVhif,- 2^:959  421:203 

have  estimated  that  a  transfer  of  eligible  R**  K  ./.:::::::::        1.336,972  3,312,515 

children  from  residential  foster  care  to     New  Mexico 2970M4  7  887  394 

day  treatment  or  hi-home  care  could  re-  JlSrth  CatiiinV'.":::::::::        i  ^n\ 630  i  473',  672 

suit  in  a  nationwide  cost  savings  of  $200    North  Dakota., moos  37 ,  36i 

million.  Given  a  savings  of  tills  magnl-     ghio.-. z.3v.*5  ^^^^.^^^ 

tude,  I  believe  that  a  comprehensive  na-     Oregon...""::::::: ,  568.M9  »  f^- ]^ 

tional  program  of  day  treatinent,  in-     Pennsyivani. 2.«7.078  i.is/./^b 

home  services,  and  residential  foster  care  ^^^l  i^i :::"":::::.         '  265!  ots  479, 320 

can  be  provided  within  the  current  tiUe    south  Carolina 856,179  'JiV-^i 

IV-B  auUiorization  at  Uie  end  of  tiie  2-    f^^^^^^^ i,i4i:i70  ■      i,88o;476 

year  transitional  period.  Texas....:::::::::::.-       2.99|,|68  5,616,602 

My  legislation  also  remedies  a  long  vi^mo„"t """::::::::::          i86;733  285!  9i8 

standing  inequity  in  the  allocation  for-    virgin  islands '•^«s65  2235239 

mula  under  titie  IV-B.  Allocation  is  cur-    JD^f^lnW "          771!  086  i;6i8;  276 

rently  based  on  the  per  capita  income    west  Virginia ,  5i6,72!  ,?SMt^ 

and  tiie  child  population  of  a  given  State.    ^^^ »'{*J-™f  ''i:a.i\A 

This  formula  has  tended  to  discriminate      """    

against  urban  areas  where  the  concen-           Total "'*"''^ 

tratlon  of  children  and  families  in  trou- 

ble  is  greatest.  To  enable  these  resources  •  source:  1976  budget  justification. 

to  reach  the  persons  in  greatest  need  of  —^^^^^— 

these  services,  my  bill  adopts  an  alloca-  _jjj,  p^^  AMERICAN  GAMES 

tion  formula  based  exclusively  on  popu- 

lation.  Each  State,  however,  will  continue  (Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 

to  receive  a  minimum  allocation  of  $70,-  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

000  under  my  bill.  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 

At  my  request,  tiie  Library  of  Con-  ^'•^"f  "t,2'pFR'' Mr  Sneaker  tiie  recent 

gress-Congressional    Research    Service  „  ^r.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker^  tiie  recens 

has  prepared  tiie  chart  shown  below  il-  Pan  American  Games  ^^^  Mexico  were 

lustrati^g  Uie  effect  of  a  change  in  tiie  marred  by  ^f  o'^JlJ^^eous  d^g^^^^  ''^^. 

formula  on  tiie  amount  aUocated  to  each  fP?'"*f,'"*"^f/P  ,!S^^^  th^SSo  regime 

State  under  titie  IV-B.  Column  1  shows  liticaUy  '»otiyat«l  by  the  Casto-o  regime 

the  current  1975  awards  for  aU  titie  IV-  against  ttie  United  Sto^. 

B  chUd  welfare  services  using  tiie  child  ^liree  Ain"!*?"  bv^uban  witer  tSo 
population  and  per  capita  income  for-  vaulted  and  injured  by  Cuban  water  poio 
mulB.  Colmnn  2  shows  ttie  total  sum  Players  ^^ Jer  tiiey  lost  a  game^^^^^^^ 
which  would  be  available  to  each  State  if  American  team.  I  would  ^^^^^  Jo^^.^^l^^^^^^ 
my  legislation  were  implemented.  It  theRECORD  the  editorial  comment  on  this 
Sfould^  noted  tiiat  tiie"^  bill  specifies  outrage  by  Dr.  ^^^'^^^l^^^''^^ 
tiiat  ttie  additional  $50  miUion  in  col-  giUshed  Latin  American  "f^^s  ^dit^  of 
umn  2  may  only  be  used  for  tiie  outlined  station  WTVJ  in  Miami  His  editorial  01 
purposes  and  tiiat  one-half  tiiat  amount  November  2  is  as  follows . 
must  be  allocated  to  in-home  services.  In  The  Pak  American  Games 

addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  column  (By  Dr.  Manoio  Reyes) 

2  does  not  add  up  to  exactly  $100  million        The  behavior  of  the  so-called  Cuban  ath- 
because  of  rounding  ha  computations.  letes  has  been  so  poor,  so  low,  and  such  a 

threat  In  the  last  Pan  American  Games  held 
In  Mexico  that  maybe  It  would  be  Interest- 
ing that  the  United  States  Congress  made 
an  investigation,  through  the  proper  chan- 
neU.  to  find  out  why  the  American  athletes 
were  abused  In  such  an  incredible  form  by 
Castro's  communists.  We  are  not  speaking 
of  abuse  In  the  form  of  wyds  but  of  physi- 
cal Injuries  meant  for  the  athletes  that  went 
there  to  compete  with  other  countries  with 
the  healthiest  of  all  attitudes  which  Is  that 
all  sportsmen. 

The  International  wires  reported  that  one 
of  the  poorest  attitudes  was  the  one  given  by 
the  Cuban  team  against  the  components  of 
the  water-polo  team. 

Three  American  players  were  hurt  when 

the  so-called  athletes  made  up  their  minds 

to  take  vengeance  when  they  lost  the  game 

with  a  score  of  3  to  1. 

13     Eric    Llndroth,   of   Newport   Beach,   Call- 


COMPARISOtr  OF  CURRENT  FEDERAL  FUNDING  UNDER  TITLE 
IV  B  AND  PROPOSED  H.R.  10383 


1975  awards 

to  States 

for  child 

welfare 

services  > 


H.R.  10383- 

Total  receipts 

with  $70,000 

standard 

allotment 


Alabama $1. 068, 194 

Alaska 142.060 

Arizcna 591,631 

Arkansas 626,766 

California 3.785,586 

Colorado 631.360 

ConnecUcut -.—  560,491 

Delaware 182,782 

District  of  Cclumbia 153,857 

Florida 1,687,602 

Georgia 1, 314,  395 

Guam        ; 104,996 

Hawaii..... 229.148 

Idaha 281,266 


$1,735,761 

246, 756 

1,020,365 

962, 152 

9, 086, 872 

1,173,355 

1,427,279 

336. 914 

372,516 

3, 099, 006 

2, 332, 517 

121,093 

455,  554 

'      441.3] 
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fornla  needed  10  stitches  to  close  a  deep 
gouge  on  bis  Up.  The  United  States  coach, 
Pete  Cutlno.  stated  that  when  the  Cubans 
realized  they  were  loosing  .  .  .  they  started 
playing  with  very  low  tactics. 

The  American  team  was  thronged  by  the 
public  as  they  really  behaved  like  genuine 
sportsmen  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  ag- 
gressions done  by  Castro's  communist. 

The  problem  initiated  when  a  player  of 
Castro's  regime  which  was  sitting  down  at 
the  benches  threw  a  shoe  against  Lindrotb. 
The  shoe  did  not  hit  its  target.  Minutes  later 
another  so-called  "athlete"  of  the  same  back- 
ground hit  an  American  athlete  by  the  name 
of  Jim  Perg\ison  of  San  Jose,  California,  In 
the  eye  and  cheek.  Llndrolh  was  then  hit 
In  the  mouth  and  Peter  Shnugg  from  Orinda, 
California  was  also  hurt. 

This  attitude  which  was  so  coward  and 
Improper  of  a  true  athlete  was  ratified  by 
Steve  Evanoff  who  was  an  official  for  the 
Panamerican  Games.  He  declared  here  in 
Miami  on  an  interview  with  Channel  4  sports 
reporter  Bob  Holloran  that  the  Cul>an's  atti- 
tude in  Mexico  was  a  disgrace. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  a  person  had  to 
be  there  to  realize  that  the  Cubans  attitude 
was  intolerable,  and  they  influenced  some  of 
the  teams  from  Venezuela.  Chile  and  Peru 
who  made  a  very  bad  Impression  with  the 
American  athletes. 

H»  also  added  that  their  attitude  was  so 
deplorable  that  on  one  occasion  when  the 
United  States  team  had  Just  finished  their 
practices  two  sibots  were  heard  at  the  Olym- 
pic Villa.  The  shots  did  not  hurt  anyone. 
The  team  then  had  to  retire  to  keep  safe 
from  that  aggression. 

All  this  repulsive  and  dangerous  attitude 
should  be  taken  Into  consideration  by  the 
United  States  Congress  through  one  of  its 
committees  as  the  persons  involved  were 
American  citizens  that  were  representing  this 
country  at  these  international  sports  events. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  SOLAR  POWfcR 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  an  energy-hungry  public  Is  vying 
for  fossil  fuel  at  a  rate  that  alarmingly 
outdistances  the  realities  of  supply,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  pause  to  carefully 
consider  the  development  of  solar  power 
for  heating  and  cooling — our  most  inex- 
pensive and  plentiful  energy  supplement. 
To  cultivate  the  Sun's  energy  and  to  har- 
ness its  potential  for  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency is  a  goal  long  on  logic  given  a  pub- 
lic strapped  by  drastically  escalating  fuel 
prices  and  a  private  sector  lacking  devel- 
opment capital 

In  recent  public  hearings  before  Mr. 
RoHfALio's  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  case  for  a, 
"full  speed  ahead"  approach  to  develop- 
ment of  solar  energy  was  sounded  elo- 
quently and  convincingly  by  Mr  Leonard 
Hayet,  P.E.,  partner  in  the  Smith. 
Korach,  Hayet.  Haynle  Partnership, 
Plorlda-based  architects  and  engineers. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  9671,  the  Conser- 
vation and  Solar  Energy  Federal  Build- 
ings Act  of  1975, 1  had  invited  Mr.  Hayet 
to  offer  his  unique  resource  of  experience 
in  the  complementary  concerns  of  solar 
power  and  energy  conservation  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Roncalio  subcommittee. 
H.R.  9671  is  designed  to  require  that  all 
buildings  which  rely  on  Federal  moneys 
for  a  portion  of  funding  install  a  solar 
heating  and  cooling  system  In  addition 
to  traditional  power  units.  The  bill  would 
further    mandate    that    life-cycle    cost 


studies  be  conducted  in  all  buildings  uti- 
lizing Federal  dollars  to  determine  the 
useful  life  and  effective  costs  of  any 
power  system  employed. 

In  speaking  on  behalf  of  HJl.  9671,  Mr. 
Hayet  debunked  the  myth  of  solar  power 
only  being  applicable  to  Southern  or 
Southwestern  States.  With  a  wellsprlng 
of  experience  in  the  practical  application 
of  solar  power  to  a  variety  of  different 
needs,  Mr.  Hayet  offers  a  working  blue- 
print for  utilization  of  solar  energy  In 
even  the  coldest  areas  of  this  country. 
One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  application  of 
the  life-cycle  studies  to  solar  heating  and 
cooling,  Mr.  Hayet  is  candid  that  the  Ini- 
tial cost  of  solar  energy  may  be  more 
than  for  other  sources  such  as  electricity, 
oil,  coal,  or  steam.  However,  sunortlzlng 
the  real  costs  of  power  sources  over  the 
useful  life  of  a  building  indicates  that 
powering  by  solar  is  the  most  cost- 
efficient. 

Whether  it  be  a  home  or  commercial 
structure,  large  or  small,  in  Miami  or 
Minneapolis,  solar  power  is  the  best  pres- 
ent resource  in  our  energy  arsenal  for  a 
budget-conscious  public  in  search  of 
power  a'plenty  at  an  affordable  price.  I 
ask  that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Hayet's 
thoughtful  presentation  before  the  Ron- 
calio subcommittee  appear  in  the  Record 
immediately  foUowlng  these  remarks: 

Statement  or  Leonard  Hayet 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee, 
on  behalf  of  my  Architectural-Engineering 
firm.  The  Smith  Korach  Hayet  Haynle  Part- 
nership, and  others  in  my  profession,  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  H.R.  9671 
and  its  related  bills  proposed  as  the  "Con- 
servation and  Solar  Energy  Federal  Building 
Act  of  1975".  Our  interest  is  that  we  would 
be  a  receiver  of  this  Legislation  as  we  have 
performed,  and  will  perform  in  the  future, 
designs  on  Federal  buUdings,  and  we  have 
a  distinct  interest  both  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  BUI  and  as  to  the  mode  of  enforcement 
.^We  are  unequivocally  for  the  requirement 
that  a  life  cycle  analysis  of  a  building  and 
its  operating  equipment  be  required  prior 
to  equipment  selection,  and  that  the  use  of 
solar  energy  be  imposed  as  a  criteria  on  the 
designer.  We  are  the  technical  advocates;  you 
are  the  political  advocate!  This  dual  attack 
on  the  depletion  of  our  natural  resources  will 
have  to  be  worthy  of  both.  You  have  a  mis- 
sion thrust  on  you  to  stop  the  Impending 
exhaustion  of  our  readily  usable  energy  re- 
sources; we  are  ready  to  provide  the  tech- 
nical know  how  by  which  the  legislative 
requirements  wUl  be  carried  through. 

Life  cycle  cost  analysis  Is  not  a  new 
thought.  It  has  been  utilized  by  architectur- 
al-engineering offices  originally  or  on  demand 
by  Its  clients  in  the  past,  GSA  and  our  State 
of  Florida,  has  set  a  good  example  by  pub- 
lishing and  mandating  guidelines  to  this 
effect.  Also,  the  use  of  solar  energy  Is  not 
a  new  Innovation. 

In  Florida,  there  is  an  abundance  of  solar 
beating  equipment  now  being  used  and  be- 
ing manufactured  for  future  use.  Prior  to 
World  War  II,  almost  every  bouse  had  a  solar 
water  beater  built  into  it  to  provide  for  Its 
hot  water  needs;  but  due  to  the  War  and 
the  copper  shortage,  the  solar  heaters  were 
Impossible  to  maintain  or  to  replace:  there- 
fore, when  a  major  repair  was  needed,  the 
only  recourse  was  to  change  to  electric  wa- 
ter heating.  That  was  the  time  of  cheap 
electricity!  Now  we  must  look  backwards! 
We  must  reincarnate  the  techniques  and 
provide  for  solar  as  we  have  never  done 
before. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  our  office  hais  per- 
formed designs  utilizing  energy  saving  tech- 
niques and  has  designed  several  solar  do- 
mestic    water    systems.     Life    cycle    energy 


analysis  has  been  a  minimum  requirement 
for  these  designs.  For  the  Energy  Center  at 
Mt.  Slnal  Medical  Center,  Miami  Beach,  we 
procured  the  central  chiUers  (2,000  tons 
each),  the  high  temperature  hot  water  boU- 
ers,  the  cooling  towers,  and  miscellaneous 
equipment  on  the  basis  of  lowest  life  cycle 
cost,  not  first  cost.  It  was  not  a  surprise  to 
us  that  the  low  bid  cbUlers  were  not  the 
lowest  for  totalized  twenty  year  cost.  In  fact 
the  third  low  bidder  for  the  chillers  was  the 
lowest  for  twenty  year  cost  accumulation. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  on  the  other 
equipment.  We  have  administered  the  in- 
staUatlon  of  that  equipment  and  we  are 
monitoring  Its  operation;  the  data  accumu- 
lated reflects  the  bid  dociiments.  In  a  design 
for  a  Hospital  and  another  for  an  Initial  Care 
Faculty,  solar  energy  wUl  provide  from  80  to 
100  percent  of  the  domestic  water  heating; 
also,  the  Hosplial  will  utilize  this  hoit  water 
for  environmental  beating. 

Concerning  the  BUI,  I  think  that  energy 
"cost"  as  a  measure  Is  unrealistic,  as  fossil 
fuels  are  artificially  priced.  It  seems  to  me 
that  units  of  BTU,  kilowatt  hours  or  gaUons 
(or  barrels)  of  oil,  should  be  used  as  a  guide- 
line. In  all  places  In  the  BUI  where  "cost"  Is 
Indicated,  this  should  be  limited  to  the  finan- 
cial and  maintenance  expenses. 

Additional  Items  that  are  worth  our  atten- 
tion are: 

1.  Solar  Life  Cycle  vs.  steam  (or  other 
fuels,  basic  or  converted).  When  wUl  steam 
be  cut  off  to  that  building  (due  to  non-avall- 
ablUty?) 

2.  Cost  of  solar  equipment?  It  Is  probably 
a  standoff  to  energy  fed  equipment.  If  re- 
dundancy were  not  provided. 

3.  If  other  free  sources  were  examined,  such 
as  wind,  water  power,  etc.,  solar  would  ^- 
pear  to  be  the  only  sotirce  that  is  actually 
at  the  buUdlng  with  the  least  transmission 
cost. 

4.  Climatic  locations  for  solar  are  not  too 
Important.  Engineers  would  Just  add  collec- 
tors' square  footage  and  provide  additional 
storage  capacity.  Therefore,  a  Northern  cli- 
mate Is  no  real  drawback. 

5.  History  of  solar  equipment  maintenance 
is  available  for  input  into  life  cycle  costing. 
There  is  a  long  history,  and  it  could  be 
searchea  out.  It  Is  estimated  that  over  16,000 
solar  beaters  were  installed  li  Florida  alone. 

6.  Solar  Is  a  predictable  engineering  solu- 
tion not  at  all  an  unknown  commodity.  It 
is  being  designed  and  installed  almost  com- 
monly for  domestic  water  heating  and  en- 
vironmental heating;  and  air  conditioning  Is 
on  the  way. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  I  wiU  be  pleased 
to  answer  them. 


LACK  OF  EDUCATION  AND      . 
TRAINING 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  shocking 
revelation  of  the  lack  of  adequate  edu- 
cation and  training  for  a  very  large  part 
of  the  population  of  this  country  has 
been  revealed  by  a  study  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  This  study  reveals 
that  less  than  half  of  American  adults 
know  enough  to  get  along  well  in  today's 
society  %s  workers,  consumers,  and  par- 
ents. The  study  also  shows  that  1  ou' 
of  5  adults — about  23  million — Ameri- 
cans is  functionally  incompetent  or  un- 
able to  perform  such  basic  tasks  as  mak- 
ing a  shopping  list  or  reading  a  help- 
wanted  ad.  According  to  the  study,  an- 
other 1  out  of  3,  or  about  39  mil- 
lion adults,  barely  has  enough  knowledge 
to  get  by,  with  difficulty,  in  the  day-to-- 
day  struggle  for  survival, 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anything  could  em- 
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phasize  the  need  for  more  education  and 
training  for  the  people  of  this  country, 
this  study  shows  it.  This  study,  there- 
fore, eloquently  vindicates  the  efforts  of 
Congress  to  provide  adequate  education 
and  training  for  our  people  so  they  will 
be  able  to  contribute  something  to  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  better  lives 
themselves.  It  should  cause  serious  con- 
cern to  the  administration  on  account 
of  its  policy  of  opposing  and  vetoing  leg- 
islation providing  such  education  and 
training.  These  appropriations  for  the 
education  and  training  of  our  people  are 
not  profligate  expenditures.  They  are 
wise  investments  in  the  capacity  of  our 
people  so  that  they  can  do  more  for  the 
country  and,  therefore,  derive  more  from 

it. 

I   include,   Mr.    Speaker,   this   study 
which  appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald  of 
October  30  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  these  remarks: 
Study:  Many  Lack  Skills  To  Get  Along 
(By  William  Vance) 
Washington. — Less  than  half  of  American 
adults  know  enough   to  get   along  well  In 
today's  society   as  workers,  consumers  and 
parents,  a  study  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion shows. 

One  out  of  five  adults — about  23  mUllon 
Americans — Is  "functionally  Incompetent," 
or  unable  to  perform  such  basic  tasks  as 
making  a  shopping  list  or  reading  a  help- 
wanted  ad,  the  study  reveals. 

Another  one  out  of  three,  or  about  39  mil- 
lion adults,  barely  has  enough  knowledge  to 
get  by,  with  difficulty.  In  the  day-to-day 
struggle  for  survival.  ■ 

The  four-year  study,  conducted  for  the 
Office  of  Education  by  the  University  of 
Texas  at  a  cost  of  $1  mUUon,  adds  new 
meaning  and  new  Implications  to  the  rate  of 
functional  illiteracy  In  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  using  the  old  definition  of 
functional  llterarcy  as  the  abUlty  to  read  and 
write  at  the  fifth-grade  level,  the  study  ap- 
plied a  btoader  standard:  "the  abUlty  to 
use  skUls  and  knowledge  needed  for  meeting 
the  requirements  of  adult  living." 

By  that  standard,  20  per  cent  flunk  the 
test  of  competence,  compared  to  earlier 
studies,  which  estimated  that  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  adult  population  was  function- 
ally Ullterate. 

Researchers  tested  a  representative  na- 
tional sample  of  more  than  7,500  adults  aged 
18  to  65  on  skills  such  as  reading,  writing, 
problem-solving  and  computation,  ahd 
knowledge  about  their  occupation,  consumer 
economics,  government  and  law,  health  and 
community  services.  The  results  were  proj- 
ected to  apply  to  the  entire  adult  population. 
These  were  among  the  findings  that  U.8. 
that  U.S.  Education  Commissioner  Terrel  H. 
Bell  called  "rather  startling; " 

Given  information  on  the  recipient  and 
destination  of  a  letter,  13  per  cent,  or  about 
15  mUllon  adults,  could  not  address  an  en- 
velope in  a  way  that  would  assure  delivery. 
Shown  a  drug  store  receipt,  listing  pur- 
chases and  total  price,  38  per  cent  could  not 
correctly  figure  how  much  change  they 
should  "get  after  paying  with  a  $20  bill. 

Plfty-elght  per  cent,  or  68.6  mUllon  adults, 
cbuld  not  read  a  basic  paragraph  stating 
their  rights  after  arrest  and  then  apply  It  to 
a  hypothetical  situation.  For  example.  34  per 
cent,  after  reading  that  police  could  not  de- 
tain a  suspect  for  more  than  34  hours  with- 
out bringing  charges,  answered  Incorrectly 
when  asked  if  police  could  hold  them  with- 
out charges  for  two  weeks. 

When  given  comparison  prices  for  an  Iden- 
tical brand  of  breakfast  cereal.  26  per  cent 
could  not  determine  whether  the  best  buy 
was  17  ounces  for  89  cents.  19  ounces  for  91 
cents  or  18  ounces  for  93  cents. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  CLINTON  P. 
ANDERSON 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  in  paying  special  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  who  died  on 
November  11.  We  have  lost  a  good  frignd 
and  a  true  statesman  who  ably  served  in 
the  House  and  Senate  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

Clinton  Anderson  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress the  same  year — 1941 — and  it  was 
my  privilege  to  know  him,  to  work  with 
him,  and  to  share  a  warm  friendship 
with  him.  For  several  years  we  had  ad- 
joining offices.  He  served  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  in  a  splendid  manner. 

Prior  to  his  coming  to  Congress,  Sena- 
tor Anderson  was  a  journalist,  business- 
man, and  farmer.  Also,  he  was  New 
Mexico's  State  treasurer,  administrator 
of  the  New  Mexico  Relief  Administra- 
tion, field  representative  for  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  and 
chairman  of  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Commission.  He  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1940  until 
1945  when  he  resigned  to  serve  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  President  Tru- 
man. He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1948  and  served  in  that  body  until  his 
retirement  on  January  3, 1973. 

In  the  Senate,  Clinton  Anderson  was 
a  leader  in  the  areas  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. He  considered  his  greatest 
achievement  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  All  Ameri- 
cans will  remember  his  work  on  the 
King-Anderson  bill  which  most  people 
now  know  as  the  medicare  program. 
Senator  Anderson  was  a  fine  public  serv'- 
ant  dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  all 
the  people.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

In  this  time  of  great  loss  and  sorrow, 
I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Anderson 
and  other  family  members  and  hope  that 
they  may  find  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  in  our  thoughts  and  hearts. 


BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  MINING  IN 
NATIONAL  PARKS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducing,  with  additional  co- 
sponsors,  legislation  to  prohibit  mining 
within  the  National  Park  System.  This 
bill  resulted  from  published  repprts  of 
an  alarming  increase  In  stripmining  in 
Death  Valley  National  Monument  and 
a  very  real  concern  that  mineral  develop- 
ment may  soon  threaten  Glacier  Bay 
National  Monument  as  well.  The  matter 
is  one  of  considerable  urgency,  and  unless 
Congress  acts  soon,  such  activities  could 
destroy  some  of  America's  unique  and  ir- 
replaceable natural  treasures. 

Interest  in  this  legislation  has  been 
extraordinarily  high.  The  House  Interior 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcomrpittee  held 
a  hearing  on  it  on  October  6.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  conservationists  and,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  well. 


Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
bill  would  prohibit  all  new  locations  of 
mining  claims,  and  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  regulate  current  mining. 
The  bill  would  specifically  affect  Coro- 
nado  National  Memorial  and  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument,  Arizona; 
Mount  McKinley  National  Park  and  Gla- 
cier Bay  National  Memorial,  Alaska ;  and 
Death  Valley  National  Monument,  Cali- 
forniatNevada. 

Most  national  parks  and  monuments 
were  established  by  laws  which  specified 
that  mining  would  be  prohibited.  During 
the  early  decades  of  this  century,  how- 
ever, several  acts  of  Congress  extended 
the  1872  mining  law  to  the  above-men- 
tioned national  park  areas.  Of  these,  only 
Death  Valley  and  Glacier  Bay  have 
major,  economically  recoverable,  mineral 
deposits. 

Although  my  legislation  would  not 
nullify  valid  existing  rights,  it  would  end 
the  absurd  "Catch-22"  position  which 
has  prevented  the  Secretary  from  pur- 
chasing these  rights  in  the  past.' Under 
the  1872  mining  law,  if  the  Secretary 
purchases -a  valid  claim  to  protect  one 
of  the  five  parks,  the  owner — or  anyone 
else — theoretically  could  reestablish  an- 
other claim  on  the  same  spot.  My  bill, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  prohibit  all 
new  claims.  Thus,'  once  the  Secretary 
purhased  the  existing  right,  no  further 
acquisition  would  be  required  and  no 
new  mining  could  take  place. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  I  am 
hopeful  that  some  means  can  be  worked 
out  to  assure  that  existUig  mining  is 
strictly  regulated  or,  where  reclama- 
tion is  impossible,  that  it  is  curtailed. 
Major  pwrtions  of  four  of  the  parks  have 
been  recommended  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation. Only  Coronado  was  excluded  be- 
cause it  is  considered  too  small  for  wil- 
derness designation.  The  legislation 
should  thus  assure  that  the  wilderness 
qualities  of  these  areas  will  t)e  main- 
tained prior  to  enactment, by  Congress. 

DEATH     VALLEY 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  par- 
ticularly acute  at  Death  Valley,  where 
stripmining  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate 
each  year  and  where  nearly  200  new  min- 
ing claims  are  being  filed  annually. 

Congress  extended  the  1872  mining 
law  to  Death  Valley  in  1933.  The  type  of 
mining  intended  at  that  time  was  de- 
scribed by  Secretary  of  Interior  Harold 
L.  Ickes  as  "the  picturesque  miner"  who 
gave  "toe  area  "the  color  of  the  early 
pioneer  days."  Clearly,  neither  Secretary 
Ickes  nor  Congress  envisioned  the  mas- 
sive earthmovers  of  today,  with  the  ca- 
pability of  ripping  apart  hundreds  of 
acres  of  fragile  desert  lands. 

Information  from  both  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  National  Park  Service  in- 
dicates that,  since  1971,  the  main  im- 
pact on  the  monument  from  such  activity 
has  Been  from  the  use  of  open  pit  mining 
for  borate  and  talc  deposits.  Prospecting 
and  mining  is  estimated  to  mar  the 
natural  features  of  some  1.200  acres  of 
monument  land  each  year,  most  of  which 
will  be  expensive,  if  not  impossible,  to 
reclaim. 

At  present,  there  are  10  open  pit  mines 
operating  in  Death  Vallev— 2  borate 
and   8   talc   mines.    Annual   production 
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Is   about   169,000   tons   of   borates  and 
100.000  tons  of  talc. 

Mining  by  Tenneco  Mining  Inc.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Tenneco  Oil  Co..  has  expanded 
tremendously  in  the  past  few  years  for 
colemanite-^-a  calcium  borate — and 
ulexite — a  sodiimi-calciimi  borate.  The 
substances  are  used  mainly  for  produc- 
ing structural  glass  fiber  and  insulation. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  other  borates 
can,  with  modifications,  be  substituted 
for  them  for  most  uses,  as  indicated  in 
testimony  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Pur- 
thermore.  other  sources  of  colemanite 
exist  outside  Death  Valley  in  Nevada  and 
California. 

Indeed.  Tenneco's  borate  operation 
r^resents  only  3  percent  of  the  total 
VS.  borate  production.  The  largest  pro- 
ducer of  borates  in  the  world  is  U.S. 
Borsuc.  which  produces  almost  75  percent 
of  our  domestic  supply.  According  to  the 
January  1.  1975.  issue  of  "Chemical 
Week."  y.8.  Borax's  mine  in  Boron. 
Calif.— which  is  located  outside  the 
boimdaries  of  Death  Valley— has  an 
ore  body  that  could  last  20  years  at  pres- 
ent rates  of  operation.  Other  borate  op- 
erations outsdde  the  park  are  conducted 
by  Kerr-McOee  at  Searles  Lake.  Calif. 

Unlike  borates,  talc  is  a  very  common. 
widely  distributed  mineral,  used  mainly 
in  paint  and  ceramics.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  talc  production  in 
California  ranks  only  fourth  in  the  coim- 
try.  Ample  reserves  are  available  outside 
Death  Valley  to  meet  anticipated  future 
needs,  with  the  bulk  of  the  reserves  lo- 
cated In  New  York.  Vermont,  and  Mon- 
tana. In  addition,  many  minerals  are 
competitive  with  talc  for  ceramic  and 
filler  uses.  ~" 

OLACISR  BAT 

Ilie  situation  at  Death  Valley  may 
soon  be  echoed  at  Glacier  Bay  National 
Monument  in  Alaska,  unless  Congress 
acts  now.  A  large  portion  of  this  unique 
and  spectacularly  scenic  monument  is 
now  being  considered  for  designation  as 
a  wilderness  area.  Because  a  1936  act 
extended  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  all  lands  within  the  monument, 
action  has  been  deferred  on  wilderness 
designation  pending  completion  of  min- 
eral surveys. 

These  mineral  surveys  are  now  under- 
way by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Because  of  the 
current  law.  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
prospectors  from  following  the  survey 
and  staking  claims  on  the  choicest  lands. 
And  before  Congress  could  consider 
wilderness  designation  for  the  area,  the 
wilderness  qualities  could  be  destroyed 
forever. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  possibility  exists  that  a  major 
copper-nickel  deposit  may  be  proven  in 
Glacier  Bay.  A  group  of  companies,  with 
20  patented  claims,  has  already  spent 
$4  to  $5  million  in  exploration.  The  need 
for  access  roads  and  a  coastal  port  with 
ancillary  facilities  could  destroy  the 
unique  and  magnificent  wilderness  fea- 
tures of  large  areas  within  the  monu- 
ment. Such  development  could  easily 
lead  to  even  more  mining,  ajs  these  activi- 
ties become  economically  feasible. 

Although  my  bill  would  not  nullify  the 
existing  rights,  the  Secretary  could  if 
necessary  to  preserve  park  values,  tem- 
porarUy   withdraw    the   area   from   the 
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mining  laws  pending  the  mineral  survey. 
The  Secretary  could  also  acquire  existing 
claims  at  their  fair  market  value.  In 
either  case,  the  minerals  would  still  be 
there  as  a  public  resource,  to  be  used  If 
and  when  they  are  ever  needed.  And.  In 
the  meantime,  the  monument  could  be 
preserved  intact  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations. 
Furthermore,  the  copper-nickel  re- 
sources in  Glacier  Bay  are  small  in  com- 
parison to  total  U.S.  resources.  As  the 
foUowing  table  from  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  Professional  Paper  820  indicates. 
an  exceptionally  large  nickel  resource  of 
comparable  quality  is  located  in  Minne- 
sota— 6V2  billion  tons  compared  to  200 
million  in  Glacier  Bay. 

TABLE   87.-W0RU)    NlCKEL-SyiFIDE    tDENTIFIED 
RESOURCES 

|ld«ntified  resources  are  specific,  identified  mineral  deposits 
t»at  may  or  mar  not  be  evaluated  as  to  entent  and  grade, 
a«d  whose  contained  minerals  may  or  may  not  be  profitably 
recoverable  with  existing  technology  a^d  economic  conditionsj 


tend  their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Kmp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bttrks  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes 
today.  .  . 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  for  5  minutes,  today 

(Theaollowtng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr/FLooD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  today 

Mr.  oWeill,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bawcus.  for  15  minutes,  today 

Mr.  DoknncK  V.  Daniels,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  GAynos,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mi-.  Dhinan,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dodd,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Area 


Ni 
Tons  of  ore     (percent) 


United  State: 

Ctlifornia 100,000 

Colofado 70,000 

MDntina(Stillwaltr)> 150,000,000 

!*sso«'' 10,000,000 

N«y»da 30,000 

Pennsylvania  (Gap) 800,000 

Washington 100,000 

Minnesota  (Ely) « 6,500,000,000 

Alaska.  Brady  Glaciar 200,000,000 

Yakobi  Island 20,000,000 

Funtar  Bay 600,000 

f**>i» - 10.000,000 


1.5 
.8 
.25 
.5 
.3 
.7 
.9 
.21 
.25 
.3 
.35 

1 


Total  (0.21  pefcentNiavg}...    6,900.000,000 


Canada. 
TlKxnpson  district: 

Thompson  mina 150,000,000            3  0 

Mystary  Lake  deposit 200,000,000               45 

Moak  Laka  daposit 400.000,000               7 

Othari 250,000,000            1 

ToUl  (1.0  pwcant  NI  avg)....    1,000,000,000 


Sudbuiy  district 400,000,000  15 

Otttei  Canadian 100,000  000  15 

Other  Canadian 200,000,000               2 

South  Africa 200,000,000  1 

l^onity 2,000,000  1 

Burma ^. 25,000,000             .3 

Australia 300,000,000             .6 

AusWm 100,000,000  1.5 

U-S-S-R 100,000,000             .6 


>  Also  contains  0.25  percent  Cu. 
<  Also  contains  0.64  paicaat  Cu. 

Mining  in  a  national  park  or  monu- 
ment should  be  our  last  and  not  our  first 
resort  for  obtaining  our  Nation  s  mineral 
resources. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill),  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  after  4  p.m.  today 
through  Friday,  November  14,  on  accoimt 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Neal.  for  after  2  p.m.  today 
through  Friday.  November  14,  on  account 
of  official  business  (orientation  and  brief- 
ing at  the  United  Nations) . 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  1  hour, 
November  19,  1975. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  1  hour.  November  19. 
1975. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pressler;  to  revise  and  ex- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mrs.  BoGGs  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Flood  during  general  de- 
bate today  on  H.R.  10647. 

Mr.  Mtjrphy  of  New  York,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks,  immedi- 
ately following  Mr.  McClory  on  the  Mc- 
Clory  amendment  on  H.R.  10647  today. 

Mr.  GuDE,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  prior  to  vote  on  Flndley  amend- 
ment on  H.R.  10647  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pressler)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Findley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Hageoorn. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Graoison. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pressler. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  (jOnzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Litton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.         i 

Mr.  Delaney.        I 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Evms  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances, i 

Mr.  Hebist.         ' 

Mr.  Anntjnzio. 

Mr.  Mdcva  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Ottinger.   ,■ 

Mr.  Rangel.      I 

Mr.  St  GERMAut. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.   PATTERsoif  of  California  in  five 
instai^es. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  JAMfcS  V.  Stanton. 
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Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  DINGELL. 

Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Ms.  Abzug. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Levitas  in  twa  Instances. 

Mr.  DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  RousH. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Scheuer  in  two  instances. 


mission,  pursuant  to  87  Stat.  466;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2049.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  authoriz- 
ing the  provision,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  and  services  at  City  Tavern 
within  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  for  a  term  ending  December  31.  1980, 
pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271  and  70  Stat.  643: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs. 

Receivkd  Prom  th«  Coustkovism.  Oenkkal 

2050.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
1975  annual  report  on  poverty -related  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  delegated 
to  the  Department,  pursuant' to  section  232 
of  the  (Community  Services  Act  (Public  Law 
93-644) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

2051.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  extent  to  \rtilch  Federal  per- 
sonnel have  their  pay  sent  directly  to  banks 
and  the  potential  for  additional  Government 
savings  by  Increasing  participation  In  the 
composite  check  program;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  1545.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agrlcultxiral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
peanuts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiure. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Friday, 
November  14,  1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2044.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
quarter  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-308);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2045.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ln;j),  transmitting  notice  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various  con- 
struction projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  Reserve,  and  notice  of  the 
cancellation  of  a  project  which  appeared  in 
a  previous  notification,  pursuant  to  10  U.B.C. 
2233a(l):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

2046.  A  letter  from  the  *^>resldent  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan, 
guarantee,  and  Insurance  transactions  aup- 
ported  by  Exlmbank  during  September  1978. 
to  Communist  countries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

2047.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Advisory  Council  for  Career  Education,  trans- 
mitting an  interim  report  of  the  Council  pur- 
suant to  section  406(g)  (4)  of  Public  Law 
93-360;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2048.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  tran«mlttlng  a  proposed  plan  for  the 
use  an  (  distribution  of  the  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Shawtiee  Tribe  of  Indians  in 
docket  334-B  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

»Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  10481.  A  bUl  to  authorize  emer- 
gency guarantees  of  obligations  of  States  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof;  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide 
that  Income  from  certain  obligations  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation;  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-632,  Pt.  H).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  Report  on  the  Effects  of  New- 
York  City's  Fiscal  Crisis  on  Small  Business 
(Rept.  No.  94-659).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  1517  (Rept.  No.  94- 
660) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mrs.  SULUVAN:  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  1535.  A 
bill  to  Increase  the  amount  of  benefits  pay- 
able to  widows  of  certain  former  employees 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-661).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HH.  6630.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971 
In  order  to  Increase  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments  share  of  the  costs  of  State  boat  safety 
programs,  and  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  such  programs;  with 
ameuilment  (Rept.  No.  94-662).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  6861.  A  bUl  to 
Increase  the  retired  pay  of  certain  members 
of  the  former  Lighthouse  Service;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  94-663).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  X.\I1,  public  bills  and  resolutions 


were  introduced  and  severally  referred 

as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  WAOcoNmB.  Mr.  Oixbt. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Coma. 
Mr.  Jonis  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Mixta. 
Mr.  Kakth.  Mr.  AacHm,  Mr.  Cowable. 
Mr.  StxigIoi  of  Wisconsin,  and  B4r. 
CaAjTE) : 
KR    10737.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  expedite  the  holding  of  hear- 
ings under  tlUe«  n,  XVI.  and  XVm  by  estab- 
lishing   tinlfoim    review    proceduree    under 
such  tltlee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meaoa. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLE7: 
HJl.  10728.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  gar- 
nishment of  the  wages  of  active  and  retired 
Federal  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
US..  10729.  A  bin  to  extend  to  aU  un- 
married Indlvldualfl  the  fuU  tax  benefits  of 
income  flitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
dividuals «<»"£  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  FRET  (for  himself.  Mr.  Beabd 
of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  DiajwucsKi. 
Mr.  DowNBT  of  New  York.  Mr  Gold- 
watxb,  Mr.  Htdb.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
LacoMAasiNO.  Mr.  LrrroiT,  Mrs. 
Llotd  of  Tenneaaee.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
MiLTOBD.  Mr.  MnxzB  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
BxcxTLA.  Mr.  Rbooss.  Mr.  RoBnfsoir. 
Mr.  RooHKT.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  SaaAsm, 
■■'  Mr.    Tbick.    Mi.    Vandx*    JaIct,    Mr. 

WHTrxHxrasT,  Mr.   Bob   Wxlsok.   Mr. 
Chablks  Wn.soir  of  Texas,  and  htr. 
Winn)  : 
HJl.  10730.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abxiae  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  establish  minimum  mandatory 
sentences  for  persona  convicted  of  offenses 
involving  narcotic  drugs,  to  provide  emer- 
gency procedures  to  govern  the  pretrial  and 
posttrlal  release  of  persons  charged  with  of- 
fenses involving  certain  narcotic  drugs,  to 
provide  procedtires  to  reach  large  suma  of 
money  used  for  narcotic  trafficking,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
HJl.  10731.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  .to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the   interest  on  deposits  In  certain 
savings  Institutions:    to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
CAxa.  and  Ms.  Spclmaii  i  : 
HJl.  10732.  A  bin  to  neutralize  the  impact 
of  foreign  oU  price  increases  upon  the  domes- 
tic economy,  by  removing  oil  import  tariffs 
and  establishing  a  maximum  price  for  do- 
mestically produced  crude  oil,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Ways 
tmd  Means. 

By    Mr.   LZHMAN    (for   hUnwlf.   and 
Mr.  ZxnxRTi)  : 
H  R.  10733.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  buildings  con* 
strueted  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Servlcs 
shall  be  designed  and  constructed  in  a  man- 
ner making  them  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  UTTON : 
HJl.  10734.  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  relieve  Member* 
of  Congress  from  the  responsibility  of  ooAk* 
Ing  nominations   for   appointments   to   the 
service  academies,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  Mer> 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  MICHEL  ifor  himself.  Mr  Bxu.. 

Mr.  CxoxaBBBo.  Mr.  Dkl  Clawsom.  Mx. 

EMUtY.   Mr.    Oou>WATSx,   Mr    Jotiu 

of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ka.stkm,  Mr. 

*-         Latta,  Mr    McCoLLisTsa.  Mr.  VAMon 

.  Jaot.  and  Mr.  Boa  Wilson)  : 
HJl.  10735.  A  bUl  to  reform  the  Food  stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  redirecting  resources  to  those 
With  the  greatest  need,  by  making  prosra^ 
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administration    more    effective,    by   making 
nwre  realistic  eligibility  reqiUrements,  and 
by  tlgbtemng  ac^puntabillty,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  NOI.AN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Be- 
iHTEZ,  Mr.  EocAB,  Mr.  Pascxxl.  Mr. 
Kastxn,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
WouT,   Mr.   Cuarer,   Mr.   Beard    of 
Rhode    Island,    Mr.    Burgenek,    Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  I»eppek,  Mr.  Dominick, 
V.  Daniels^  Ms.  Mink,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  PoRD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.    Melcrer,    and    Mr.    Lagomar- 
siNO) : 
H.R.  10736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  provide  that 
developmentally  disabled  children  receiving 
services  under  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram may  continue  to  receive  such  services 
as  adults:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.     NOLAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Bac- 
MAN,    Mr.    McHuGH,    Mr.    Ottinoer. 
Mr.  Zeferftti,  Mr.  Brvnx,  Mr.  Patti- 
SON  of  New  York,  and  Ms.  Metner)  : 
H.R.  10737.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  provide  that 
developriientaUy  disabled  children  receiving 
services  under  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram may  continue  to  receive  such  services 
as  adults;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BINALOO: 
H.B.  10738.  A  bill  to  limit  VS.  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  NaUons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

H.B.  10739.  A  blU  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1946  to  suspend 
U.8.  participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  until  the 
Congress  approves  renewal  of  such  partici- 
pation; to  the  Commlttae  on  International 
Relations. 

H.R.  10740.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Con- 
greaalonal  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  full 
congressional  review  of  each  Federal  pro- 
gram once  every  2  years  under  zero-base 
budgeting  procedures:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  RINALIX3  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baoillo)  : 
HA  10741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Ban  BeorganlaatKm  Act  of  1073  In  order  to 
autborlM  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  make  certain  State  and  local 
tax  payments  on  behalf  of  railroads  in  re- 
organization; to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    nODUfO    (for    himself.    Mr 
HowABD.  Mr.  MiinsH,  Mr.  Tbomp- 
»o».  Mr-  HiTOHza,  Mr.  Rinauk).  Mrs. 
Uxmm.   Mrs.   Fdtwick,   Mr.   Bob. 
Mr.  FLoaio,  Mr.  DoicnncK  V.  Daiv- 
OLM.  Mr.  PoBSTTHx,  Mr.  PATrnr,  Mr. 
Bklrockz,  and  Mr.  Maguiu)  : 
H.R.  10742.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  New  Jer- 
sey In  the  list  of  States  which  may  establish 
a  dlTldad  retirement  system  for  purposes  of 
providing  social  security  coverage  of  SUt« 
and    local    employees    under    Federal-State 
•paements;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.B.  10743.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1961:    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
By  Mr.  8CHBUER: 
H.B.  10744.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  4  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
addltton  of  safety  belt  use  requirements  as 
part  of  the  highway  safety  program  of  each 
State:    to  the  Committee  on  Public   Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 
H^.  10746.  A  blU  to  establLsh  the  position 
Of  SpecUl  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tUmal  Security  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mlaiourl  (tor  hlm- 
«•«.    Mr.    AsDNoa.    Mr.    Ai.exander. 
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Mr.  Gbassley.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.    Henderson,    Mr.    Ichord,    Mr. 
Jones   of   Tennessee,    Mr.    Randall, 
Mr.  RisENHoovER.  Mr.  Sebeliits,  Mr. 
Steed,  and  Mr.  Thone)  : 
HJi.  10746.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  allo- 
cation  of   propane;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
H.R.  10747,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  a  segment  of 
the  Flathead  River  In  Montana  as  a  com- 
ponent  of   the   National   Wild   and   Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  10748.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  warn- 
ing label  required  on  cigarette  packages, 
extend  such  warning  to  cigarette  advertise- 
ments, regulate  smoking  In  Federal  facilities 
and  In  facilities  serving  interstate  common 
carrier  passengers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10749.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  10 
years  the  length  of  time  a  divorced  woman's 
marriage  to  an  Insured  Individual  must  have 
lasted  in  order  for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's 
or  widow's  benefits  on  his  wage  record:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10750.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
homemakers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BURGENER)  : 

HJI.  10751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  formal  procedures  and  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  individual  Income  tax 
returns  for  audit,  to  Inform  individuals  of 
the  reasons  why  their  returns  were  selected 
for  audit,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   RISENHOOVER    (for  himself. 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  English,  Mr' 
Jarman,    Mr.    Jones    of   Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Steed,  and  Mr.  Teague)  : 
H.R.    10762.    A    bill    to    grant    permanent 
easements    for    the    construction,    mainte- 
nance, and  use  of  boat  docks  and  similar 
structures  on  certain  property  of  the  United 

^  iL*°  *^*  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportetlon. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINQ  (for  himself  Ms 
Abztjo,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr' 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr 
Cotter,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dingell 
Mr.  EiLBERG.  Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  Hawkins' 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Ms 
&T8,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Maguirx)  : 
H.R.  10753.  A  bin  to  prohibit  certain  in- 
compatible activities  within  any  area  of  the 
National  Park  System,  and  for  other  our- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO  (for  himself,  Mr 
McClosxkt.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Mnc- 
VA,   Mr.   MiLLXB   of  California,   Mr. 
MoAKLET,  Mr.  MooRKEAD  Of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California.  Mr.  Roomo,  Mr.  Rox.  Mr. 
Btan.  Mr.   Stark.   Mr.   Vanik.   Mr 
ViGoarro.  and  Mr.  Weaver)  : 
H.R.  10754.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  certain  In- 
compatible  activities  within  any  area  of  the 
National  Park  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
BUlar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAOOERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dingell)  : 
HJl.  10756.  A  bni  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum   Allocation   Act  of   1973;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    STUDD8    (for    himself.    Ms. 
AszTJO.  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 


Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Boland 
Ms.   Chisholm,   Mr.    Dellums,   Mr' 
DoDD,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr 
Edgab,  Mr.   EiLBERG,   Mr.   Oude,  Mr 
Harrington,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Lent 
Mr.  McHuoh,  Mr.  Milleb  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr 
SCHKCEB,   Mr.   Stark,   Mr.   Tsongas 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Zxfebetti)  : 
HJt.  10756.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform 
and  comprehensive  legal  regime  governing 
llabUlty  and  compensation  for  damages  and 
cleanup  costs  caused  by  oU  poUutlon,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  479.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
create   an   art   bank   to   be   established  by 
American  artists  for  exhibition  In  the  U.S 
Congress;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad^ 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Broom- 
riELB,  Mr.  Fraseb,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,   Mr.   Nix.   Mr.   Lagomabsino, 
Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Wwn. 
Mr.    FiNDLEY,    Mr.    Rosenthal,   Mr. 
GuTXB,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Annxtn- 
zio,   Mr.   Crane,   Mr.    Dingell,   Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Mubphy  of 
Illinois.    Mr.    Russo,    Mr.   Vigobtto, 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.  Res.  864.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  that  the 
signing  In  Helsinki  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe  did  not  change  In  any  way  the  long- 
standing policy  of  the  United  States  on  non- 
recognltlon    of    the    Soviet    Union's    lUegal 
seizure  and  annexation  of  the  three  Baltic 
nations  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  FREY  introduced  a  blU  (H.R.  10757) 
for  the  relief  of  Nora  L.  Kennedy,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

299.  By   the   SPEAKER:    Petition   of  the 
North    Carolina    League    of    Municipalities, 
Raleigh,    N.C.,   relative   to   urban   conserva 
tion;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing. 

300.  Also,  petition  of  the  tiorth  Carolina 
League  of  MunlclpaUties,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  rela- 
tive to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

301.  Also,  petition  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations, Providence,  R.I.,  relative  to  the  Final 
System  Plan  of  the  United  States  Railway 
Association  for  the  Northeast  Corridor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

302.  Also,  petition  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Legislature,  Rlverhead,  N.T.,  relative  to  re- 
duced postal  rates  for  senior  citizens;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

303.  Also,  petition  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Legislature,  Rlverhead.  N.Y..  relative  to  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Improvement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

304.  Also,  petition  of  North  Carolina 
League  of  Municipalities,  Raleigh,  N C.  rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  Federal -Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1978;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYINa  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  m,  Regulation  of 
LobbyUig  Act.  section  308(b),  which 
provides  astollows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  wltb  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compUed 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  cloae  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Recobd. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretin  of  the  Senate 
Jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS' 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  rece^ts  and  expenditures  on  page  8,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1974: 

(NoTs. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  helow.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  vid  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  One  Copy  With  the  Secbttary  of  thb  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clebk  of  thk  House  of  Rxpresxntativxs: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  right  of  the  "Report"  Hzadinc  Below: 

"Pbeliminaby"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QuABTEBLY"  Repobt:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  'of  the  Act. 


Year:  19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

Ist 

2d       3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  Oenxbal.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  '-'None"  In  answer  to  Item  ''B". 
Sepabate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  reqtilrement  merely  because  R^wrts  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.  Obganization  ob  iNDivmuAL  Filing: 

1.  State  niame,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  Vdt  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Notx  on  Itbk  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — {  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Repoi%  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Intebxsts.  and  Pxtblications  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left.  BO  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,2,  and  3 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  nimibers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  B\ich  statutes  and 

bills. 

t 
In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  ca\ised  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection'  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (t>)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  dUtrlbutlon.  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  fUlng)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gUt). 

if  more  space  is  needed) 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compeosatloa  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1^ 
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A.  Jobn  N.  Aka.  1T75  K  Straet  NW.,  WMb- 
tngton.  D.C.  20006. 
'     B.  InTMtment  Oo.  Institute,  1T76  K  Street 
NW..  Wwhlngton.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Akin,  Oump,  Strauas,  Hauer  ft  Feld, 
1100  hUyOiaon  Office  Building,  1155  16th  Street 
NW..  WMlilngton.  DC.  30005. 

B.  Republic  of  Texas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  33105, 
Dallas.  Tex.  75332. 

A.  Robert  Alvarez,  334  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  334  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

A.  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1300,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30036. 

A.  Donald  M.  Andersson. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 


A.  Birch,  Jermaln.  Horton  &  Blttner,  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington, 
D.C.  20015. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  Service  System  Corp.,  30 
Montchanln  Road,  Wilmington,  Del. 

A.  Birch,  Jermaln,  Horton  &  Blttner.  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW..  Suite  300,  Washington, 
D.C.  30015. 

B.  Whltney-Fldalgo  Seafoods,  Inc.,  3360 
West  Commodore  Way,  P.O.  Box  99008,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  98199. 

A.  Oerrle  BJomson,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  929^  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
44318. 


A.  Scott  P.  Anger.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1206.   Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Oas  Co..  301  South  Harwood, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 


A.  Apartment  and  Office  Building  AsBOCla- 
tlon  of  Metropolitan  Washington,  1511  K 
Street  NW..   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Arent.  Pox,  Klntner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Combined   Insurance   Co.   of  America. 
5050  Broadway,  Chicago.  HI.,  60640. 

A.  John  S.  Autry,   1025  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Suite  214,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manvll^e  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  6108, 
Den-'er.  Colo.  80217. 

A.  BatnU  ft  Nimn,   1623  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co.,  313  West  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Jackson,  Mich.  49201. 


A.  BataeU  ft  Nunn,  1623  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  30005. 

B.  Herbet  OU  Co..  et  al..  P.O.  Box  2983. 
Huntrtdge  Stetlon,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89104. 

A.  David  L.  Batrd.  Jr..  Suite  1014.  1038 
Connecticut  Aventie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1361  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.T. 

A.  David  Banks,  Edelman  International 
Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Waab- 
Ington.  D.C. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DQA  International. 
1335   19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  Banks,  Danlti  J.  Edelman,  Inc., 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Safety  Belt  Council.  New  Bo- 
cheUa.  N.T. 

A.  M.  WendeU  Belew.  Jr..  133  O  Street  SI.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Congreaa  Watch,  183  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30003. 

A.  William  C.  Bannatt.  Jr..  1038  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Atlantic  Blchflald  Co.,  615  South  Flower 
Street.  Loa  Angelea,  Calif .  90071. 

A.  Jamea  A.  Bemhart,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Motorola.  Inc„  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Birch.  Jermaln.  Horton  ft  Blttner,  4400 
Jenifer'  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washlnirton 
D.C.  30016. 

B.  Callste  Corp..  516  DenaU  Street,  Anchor- 
age. Alaaks  99801. 


A.  Blunt,  Slnnott  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1156 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Port  of  Oakland,  66  Jack  London  Square, 
Oakland,  Calif.  94607 

A.  Charles  R.  Bragg,  Book  HUl  Road,  Essex. 
Oonn. 

B.  Northeast  UtUlties  Service  Co.,  Seldon 
Street,  Berlin,  Conn. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza.  New  York,  N.T.  10006. 

B.  Lehman  Bros.,  1  William  Street,  New 
Tork,  N.T.,  Lasker,  Stone  &  Stem.  20  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Marshall  J.  Breger,  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law,  2500  Red  River,  Austin,  Tex. 
78706. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006;  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law.  2600  Red  River.  Austin.  Tex. 

A.  Bregman.  AbeU,  Solter  &  Kay,  1900  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Washington  PsychUtric  Society, 
1700  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

A.  Betsy  Bretz,  705  Q  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League, 
706  O  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

A.  Beverly  Bernstein  Brilliant,  American 
Oas  Association,  1515  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arling- 
ton Va.  33309. 

B.  American  Oas  Association. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  9618  Carriage 
Road,  Kensington,  Md.  30796. 

B.  Centar  Associates,  369  Passaic  Avenue, 
Fairfield,  N.J.  07006. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  9618  Carriage 
Road,  Kensington.  Md.  20795. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Sclencea, 
1710  Chapnum  Avenue,  RockvlIIe.  Md.  30683. 

A.  Norman  W.  Brown,  136  High  Street. 
SiUte  801,  Boston,  Mass.  03110. 

B.  Bay  Stete  Oas  Co.,  125  High  Street, 
Beaton,  Mass.  03110. 

A.  Norman  W  Brown,  126  High  Street. 
Suite  801,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

B.  Fitchburg  Oas  &  Electric  Light  Co.,  125 
High  Street,  Suite  801.  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Stanley  R.  Browne.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del.  19898. 

A.  Burson-Marsteller,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
No.  607.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Koppers  Co..  Inc.,  Koppers  BuUdlng, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..  15219. 

A.  John  P.  Buscher,  1780  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
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B.  Brown  ft  Root.  Inc.,  4100  Clinton  Drive 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Benjamin  H.  Calvin,  2000  L  Street  NW 
Siate  520.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  AssocUtes,  Inc 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  (for- 
National     Labor-Management     Foundation 
LoxilsvUle,  Ky.). 

A.  Caplln   &   Drysdale,    1101    17th   Street 
NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CoimcU  on  Poxindation,  Inc..  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  10019. 

•  A.  Carborundum  Co.,  Niagara  Palls   NT 
14302. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Oulf  Interstate  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1916 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Dwothy  D.  Cecelskl,  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036.  " 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ray  B.  Chambers.  1776  P  Street,  Suite 
303.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rock  Island  Railroad,  Chicago.  HI. 

A.  J.  w.  Chandler,  York  Division  Bore- 
Warner  Corp..  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  York  Division,  Borg-Warner  Corp.. 
South  Richland  Avenue,  York.  Pa.  17405. 

A.  John  E.  Chapoton,  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson,  Elklns,  Searls,  ConnaUy  & 
Smith.  2100  First  City  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Houston.  Tex.  77002  (for:  Belco  Petro- 
leum Corp..  Dag  Hamtnarskjold  Plaza.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017). 

A.  Linda  Chavez,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  AFL-CIO,  11  Dupont  Circle,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO. 

A.  Clean  Water  Action  Project,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  19313,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  ClilTord,  Wamke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  A 
Finney,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,. Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  3 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.T.  10004. 

A.  Clifford,  Wamke.  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Teleprompter  Corp.,  60  West  44th  Street, 
New  Tork,  N.T.  10036. 

A.  CUfford  W.  Cobb.  334  C  Street  SB- 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Canter,  324  O 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  William  J.  Colley.  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for:  American 
Guild  of  Authors  and  Composers) . 

A.  WlUtam  J.  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton.  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for:  American 
Maritime  Association) . 

A.  William  J.  Colley,  1300  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036  (for:  Chicago 
Board  Options  Exchange) . 

A.  William  J.  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30086. 
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B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for:  Council 
of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce) . 

A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey,  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton.  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for:  National 
Medical  Care,  Inc.) . 

A.  Marvin  K.  Collie,  2201  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUdlng.  Houston,  Tex.    77002. 

B.  Vinson,  Elkins.  Searls.  ConnaUy  &  Smith, 
2100  First  City  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Houston, 
Tex.  77002  (for:  Brown  &  Root,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
3,  Houston,  Tex.  77001 ) . 

A.  Basil  G.  Condos,  1815  Kllbotime  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.    20010. 

B.  American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.    30006. 

A.  Albert  J.  Conners,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association.  Inc.,  1608  Plttsfleld  Lane,  Bowie, 
Md.    20715. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc.. 
4235  28th  Avenue,  Marlow  Heights,  Md. 
30031. 

A.  Kenneth  Cook. 

B.  Genesis  One  Computer  Corp.,  300  East 
44th  Street,  New  York,  N.T.    10017. 

A.  John  E.  Cosgrove. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.    10006. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  Inc.. 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington. 
D.C.    20036. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  888'n6th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   20006. 

B.  National  Football  League,  410  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.T.    10022. 

A.  WllUam  J.  Cox. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.    20036. 

A.  Roger  C.  Cramton.  Cornell  Law  School, 
Ithaca,  N.T.     14850. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  1736  K  Street  NW.. 
Wsshlngton,  D.C.  30006;  Cornell  Law  School. 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850. 

A.  Lee  Daneker,  P.O.  Box  19312.  Washing- 
ton. DC.    20036. 

B.  Clean  Water  Action  Project,  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  19312,  Washington,  D.C.     30036. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Protection  of  American 
Trade,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Daniels  &  HovUlhan.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

B.  Computer  System  of  America,  Inc.,  141 
Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    02109. 

A.  D.C.  Businessmen's  Association,  Inc., 
222  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.    20009. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III.  1128  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.    20036. 

B.  Concerned  Sportsmen  of  America,  1138 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     30036. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  m.  1138  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    30036. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 11001  East  Valley  Mall,  Suite  204, 
El  Monte.  Calif.    91734. 

A.  Paul  H.  DeLaney,  Jr.,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Ave.  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


B.  Carglll  Inc.,  CargUl  Building,  Minneap- 
olis, Mlzm.    65402. 

A.  Delson  ft  Gordon.  330  Park  Avenue.  New 
Tork.  N.T.  10017. 

B.  Management  Assistance.  Inc..  300  East 
44th  Street.  New  Twk.  N.T.  10017. 

A.  John  R.  Dlerker,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.    20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  516, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    63166. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  018  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

B.  American   Sod   Producers  Association, 
Hastings,  Nebr.    68901. 

A.  DK  Consultants.  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Buck  &  Doe  Run  Valley,  Farm's  Co., 
Coatsvllle,  Pa. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

B.  T.  J.  Jarret,  1200  Grlner,  Del  Rio,  Tex. 
78840. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Norton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  9067, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38109. 


B.  National  Congreaa  of  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can Citizens. 

A.  Francis  R.  Fleming,  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Mlnneeota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.. 
3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  65101. 

A.  Florida  Abortion  Rights  Action  League 
(FARAL) ,  2175  Northwest  26th  Street,  Miami. 
FU.  33142. 

A.  David  H.  Foster.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Oas  Supply  Committee. 

A.  David  E.  Fox,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Public  Transit  Aaaoclatlon, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1300,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 


A.  DK  ConsiUtants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  Sheep  &  Goat  Raisers  Association, 
P.O.  Box  1488.  San  Angelo,  Tex.    76901. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

B.  Tom  J.  Tates,  Route  1,  Box  149.  Kings- 
land,  Tex.    78639. 

A.  Richard  Morgan  Downey,  3030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    20036. 

B.  Common  Ca\ise,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.    20036. 

A.  James  E.  Drake,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 

A.  Henry  A.  Dudley,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Republic  of  Ttukey. 

A.  Robert  E.  Duffy,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Carborundum  Co.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.T.  14302. 

A.  Jack  D.  Early.  The  Madison  Building. 
1156  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DGA  International. 
1226  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20026. 

A.  Energy  Action  Committee.  Inc..  Suite 
302.  1156  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  Andrew  Alan  Felnsteln,  133  C  Street  SB.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

A.  Allen  R.  Ferguson.  Public  Interest  Eco- 
nomics Center.  1714  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Public  Interest  Economics  Center.  1714 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Manuel  D.  Flerro,  National  Congress  of 
Hispanic  American  Citizens,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Suite  706.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


A.  George  L.  Frlck,  Delaware  Oil  Men's  As- 
sociation, 437  North  Dupont  Highway,  Dover, 
Del.  19901. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  1900  South  Eada 
Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Border  Patrol  Coimcil,  c/o 
Richard  D.  Brannick,  R.FJ>.  No.  2  Dexter. 
N.T.  13634. 

A.  Gary  B.  mnk,  2636  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty.  151  Farmington 
Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.  06116. 

A.  Robert  Fritz,  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Han- 
dlers. Bxpreaa  and  Station  Employees,  818 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Expieaa 
and  Station  Employees.  6300  River  Road. 
Rosemont.  HI.  60018. 


A.  Terry  Oabrlelson,  470  L'Bnfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20034. 

B.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp.. 
3700  South  Post  Oak  Road,  Houston.  Tex. 
77001. 

A.  Philip  Gasteyer,  1709  New  Tork  Avenua 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  States  Lesgue  of  Savings  As- 
sociations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 
HI. 

A.  Mark  T.  Gates,  Jr..  Dletsch,  Gates,  Mor- 
ris and  MerrUl,  800  Wllshlre  Blvd..  Loe  An- 
geles, Calif.  90017. 

B.  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines.  3335  North 
Harbor  Dr..  San  Diego,  Calif.  93101. 

A.  Clarissa  Gilbert,  3116  S  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30008. 

B.  US.  National  Student  Association.  2115 
S  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  Alan  I.  Goldman,  c/o  Management 
Assistance,  Inc..  300  East  44th  Street,  New 
Tork.  N.T.  10017. 

B.  Management  Assistance.  Inc.,  300  Bast 
44th  Street,  New  Tork,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  R.  Klnnan  Golemon,  1300  American 
Bank  Tower.  Austin.  Tex.  78701. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc..  120  Broadway.  New  York. 
NY.  10006. 

A.  Edward  GottUeb  ft  Associates.  485  Madlr 
son  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Flextlme  Corp.,  31-46  Park  Road,  New 
Shrewsbury,  NJ.  07734. 

A.  Carolyn  C.  Graham. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW..  8\ilta 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Wm.  W.  Orant.  Utah  Interaationftl  Inc., 
1160  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  710,  Wasb- 
Ington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Utah  International,  Inc.,  5&0  CalUornla 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

A.  Mary  E.  Oreer,  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
6a0,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  WUson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  (lor 
Farm  Labor  Research  Committee). 

A.  Theodore  R.  Oroom,  Suite  600,  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1919,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48231. 

A.  Frank  N.  Oroesman,  The  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  Bast  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
ni.  60604. 

A.  Isabelle  A.  Hallahan,  The  American  Di- 
etetic Association,  430  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

B.  The  Amolcan  Dietetic  Association.  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  HI.  60611. 

A.  Jerald  Vlnscm  Halvorsen,  AUled-Oen- 
eral  Nuclear  Services,  7101  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Suite  901.  Bethesda.  Md.  20014. 

B.  AUled-Oeneral  Nuclear  Swvlces.  P.O. 
Box  847.  Barnwell.  B.C.  29812. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  MoCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amq^lcan  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 

A.  Orva^Hansen,  1819  H  Street  NW.,  Suite 
230.  Wasbih^n  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allied -General  Nuclear  Services,  P.O. 
Box  847.  Barnwell,  S.C.  29812. 

A.  William  J.^argett,  1100  17th  Street. 
NW..  Suite  1200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Harmon,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Stiite  1201, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  J.  Harrington,  8726  Preston 
Place,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20016. 

B.  Veriprlnt  Systems  Corp.,  20747  Dear- 
bom  Street,  Chatsworth,  Calif.  91311. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  1014  Vine  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45201. 

B.  The  Kroger  Co.,  1014  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  46201. 

A.  Hewes  &  Wolf,  1720  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bart  B.  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  Cltronelle- 
Moblle  Oathering,  Inc.,  717  First  Federal 
Tower.  MobUe,  Ala.  36616. 

A.  Hewes  &  Wolf,  1720  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Petroleum  Association, 
Building  2,  Suite  D.  2101  North  Front  Street, 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.  17110. 

A.  Paye  P.  Hewlett,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  1000  Connectlciit  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.T.  lOOOl. 

A.  Russell  L.  Hibbard,  920  Lake  Angelus 
Shores.  Pontiac,  Mich.  48055. 

B.  Southwestern  Employers  Unemploy- 
ment Benefit  Advisers,  c/o  UBA,  Inc.,  Suite 
720.  Hotel  Washington,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Kathryn  Hilton. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Apartment  and  Office  Building  Associa- 
tion of  Metropolitan  Washington,  IRll  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2000S. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nvie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Washington  Board  of  Realtors,  1511  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 


A.  Charles  A.  Horsky,  888  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Trustees  of  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Co.,  6  Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19104. 

A.  Houger,  Oarvey  &  Schubert,  1019  19th 
Street  NW.,  8th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Pyrotechnics  Association,  407 
Campus  Avenue,  Chestertown,  Md. 


A.  John  B.  Howerton,  ASARCO  Inc.,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Robert  F.  Hubbell,  1420  Crestvlew  Ave- 
nue, Seal  Beach,  Calif.  90740. 

B.  Intraocular  Lens  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1420  Crestvlew  Avenue,  Seal 
Beach,  Calif.  90740. 

A.  Linda  Hudak,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

A.  James  C.  Hughes,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 

A.  Robert  H.  Hunt,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Republic  of  Turkey. 

A.  Intraocular  Lens  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ations, Inc.,  1420  Crestvlew  Avenue,  Seal 
Beach,  Calif.  90740. 

A.  David  L.  Ivey,  National  Parking  Associ- 
ation, 1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Parking  AssoclaUon,  1101  17tli 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Deborah  Jacobs,  706  O  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League, 
705  O.  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1785  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Co<q>erative  League  of  the  VSJi., 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  David  M.  Jenkins,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  315,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1127  Myrtle 
Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

A.  Bruce  T.  Johnson,  McM^gage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America,  1125  I6th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  James  E.  Jones,  Jr.,  1776  F  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  '' 

B.  American  Mutual  Insvu-ance  Alliance  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Oary  Kampel.  2116  S  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  U.S.  National  Student  Association,  2116 
S  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  E.  Edward  Kavanaugh,  1133  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Cosmetic,  ToUetry  &  Fragrance  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  1730  North  Lynn 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  John  B.  Kelley,  Suite  1200,  1025  Con- 
necticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  1276  King  Street,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  06830. 

A.  Robert  F.  Kelly,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  10898. 

A.  John  J.  Klocko,  m,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

A.  Gary  D.  Knight,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

A.  Robert  L.  Koob,  Koob  Associates,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  311,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

A.  John  T.  Korsmo,  1722  Dogwood  Drive, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22302. 

B.  National  Association  for  Milk  Market- 
ing Reform,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1204,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jeanne  W.  Kruhm,  The  American  Die- 
tetic Association,  430  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

B.  The  American  Dietetic  Association,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 

A.  Kuh,  Shapiro.  Goldman,  Cooperman  & 
Levitt,  P.  C.  800  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Athena  Marine  Shipping  Co.,  et  al.,  410 
Lakeville  Road,  Lake  Success,  N.Y. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Kuhn,  1760  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1750 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Raymond  P.  Kiurshan,  c/o  Manage- 
ment Assistance  Inc.,  300  East  44th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Management  Assistance,  Inc.,  300  East 
'44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Kyokuyo  Co..  Ltd.,  Suite  604,  Central 
Building,  810  Third  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98104. 

A.  Richard  M.  Landis,  American  Optometric 
Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Alvin  Levin,  O.D.,  120  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 
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A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Synxlngton,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commbnwealth  Edison  Co.,  1  First  Na- 
tional Plaza,  Chicago,  ni.  60690. 

A.  Herbert  Liebenson. 

B.  NatlonU  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Maxlne  Llpeles,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Frank  M.  Lobach. 

B.  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  2000  Clear- 
water Drive,  Oak  Brook,  111.  60521. 

A.  Elizabeth  H.  Loh,  National  Association 
of  Plumbing-Heating-Cooling  Contractors, 
1016  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Cooling  Contractors. 

A.  Nellie  Longstreet. 

B.  Preservation  Action,  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  E.  Losch,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Republic  of  Turkey. 


A.  Herschel  C.  Loveless,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
501,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chromalloy  American  Corp.,  120  South 
Central  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

A.  Lucas,  Friedman  &  Mann.,  1028  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McNamara  Construction  of  Manitoba, 
Ltd.,  255  Consumers  Road,  Wlllowdale,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

A.  Russell  E.  MacCleery,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Inc.,  320  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit.  Mich.,  48202. 

A.  Management  Assistance  Inc.,  300  East 
44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

A.  David  Masselli,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Grace  Mastalli,  2115  S  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C   20008. 

B.  U.S.  National  Student  Association,  2115 
S  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  231  S.  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  McClure  &  TYotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  9  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

A.  A.  Edward  McGlnty,  Fowler,  White,  Gll- 
len,  Boggs,  VlUareal  &  Banker,  P.A.,  P.O.  Box 
1438,  Tampa,  Fla.  33601. 

B.  Otto  Pottberg  Trust.  Landmark  Union 
Trust  Bank  of  St.  Petersburg,  N.A.  and  Alrlc 
C.  T.  Pottberg,  Trustees,  Central  and  9th  St., 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

A.  John  Martin  Meek,  Edelman  Interna- 
tional Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Aerospatiale,  care  of  DGA  International, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Freeport    Minerals    Co.,    161    East    42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Twentieth  Century-Pox  Film  Corp.,  Box 
900,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90213. 

A.  Robert  C  Miller,  3818  Congreve  Avenue, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45213. 


A.  William  E.  Minshall,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  905,   Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Alan  J.  Moore,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111.  60604. 

A.  Earl  J.  Morgan  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  516, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Morris  Associates,  Inc.,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers,  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  MuUln,  Connor  &  Rhyne,  307  Southern 
Building.   Washington,   D.C.    20005. 

B.  Alberto  de  la  Vega-Rlpol,  804  Garching, 
Konigsbergerstr  2,  West  Germany. 

A.  Beverly  J.  Murphy. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  William  T.  Murphy,  Jr.,  American  Gas 
Association.  1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


A.  Fred  J.  Mutz,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  Inc.,  1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway, 
Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

A.  National  Association  of  Professional 
Administrators  (NAPA),  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  220.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Association  of  Recording  Mer- 
chandisers, Inc.,  1060  Kings  Highway  North, 
Suite  200,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08034. 


A.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Belco  Petroleum  Corp..  l  iHig  Hammar- 
skjold  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Karol  Lyn  Newman,  888  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co.,  4666  Partes 
Parkway,  Decatur,  ni.  62526. 


A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr.,  Suite  50, 170  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Natomus  Co.,  Suite  1200,  International 
Building,  San  Ftanclsco,  Calif.  94108. 

A.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street,  Berlin,  Conn. 

A.  Victor  L.  Nutt,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  920,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc..  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

A.  Louis  F.  Oberdorfer,  Wilmer  Cutler  & 
Pickering,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006;  Wilmer,  Cutler  & 
Pickering,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Association  of  Public  Radio  Stations, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  James  T.  O'Hara,  Jones.  Day,  Reavls 
&  Pogue,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C '20036. 

B.  Anderson  Foundation,  Bayport,  Minn. 

A.  James  T.  O'Hara,  Jones,  Day,  Reavls  & 
Pogue,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Stackpole  Hall  Foundation,  St.  Mary's, 
Pa. 

A.  Robert  Spencer  O'Leary,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  WUllam  P.  Oliver.  Jr.,  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drtve,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Olson.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  214, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-ManvUle  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  6108, 
Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

A.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Paul  M.  Ostergard. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  1  River  Road, 
Schenectady,  N.Y.   12345. 

A.  Pacific  Southwest  Alrlinee,  3226  North 
Harbor  Drive,  San  Diego.  Calif.  92101. 

A.  Roland  L.  Panneton.  1922  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Underwrit- 
ers.   1922  F  Street  NW..   Washington,  D.C. 


A.  The  Parcel  Post  Association,  1211  Con- 
necticut Ave.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Guild  of  Authors  &  Composers, 
50  West  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10019. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange.  La- 
Salle at  Jackson,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17tli  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hobby  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 
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A.  S.  Rogers  Pleaaants,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW^  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C. 
30008. 

B.  S.  I.  du  Font  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington.  Del.  19898. 

A.  Frances  A.  Follak. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16tb  Sereet  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Judith  A.  Pond.  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
924.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkertioard 
Sqiiare,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

A.  Anthony  M.  PontlceUl.  6811  Kenllworth 
Avenue,  Rlverdale,  Md.  20640. 

B.  National  A^halt  Pavement  Association, 
6811  Kenllworth  Avenue.  Rlverdale.  Md. 
20840. 

A.  James  T.  Prendergast,  360  East  87tb 
Street.  New  York,  N.T.  10028. 

B.  Staff  Builders,  Inc.,  132  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.T.  10017.  • 

A.  Preston,  Tborgrlmson.  Ellis,  Holman  & 
Fletcher.  Suite  301, 1776  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kyokuyo  USA.  Inc..  Suite  604,  810  Third 
Avenue,  Seattle.  Wash.  981U4 

A.  Public  Interest  Economics  Center.  1714 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  David  E.  PuUen,  Johns-Manvllle  Corp., 
1026  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W..  Suite,  214. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5108, 
Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

A.  Andrew  Quartner,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Leisure  Hosts.  Inc.,  100 
West  Clarendon.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  N.W., 
TTie  Farragut  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank.  333  S. 
Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Ragan  *  Biason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Vteragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Security  Pacific  National  Leasing,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  7723,  San  Francisco,  CaUf. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Tlie  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  nranltim  Enrichment  Associates,  1630 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  Allen  Ragland,  9008  St.  Andrew'^s 
Place,  OoUeg*  Parte.  Md.  30740. 

A.  Arthur  Q.  Randol  m,  1750  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  300,  Washington,  DO;  20006. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1760 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington  D.C. 
30006. 

A.  Cam  L.  Baulaton. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Matt  Reese  &  Associates,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC.  20036. 

B.  Arctic  Gas  Study  Co..  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 


A.  The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  200 
Clearwater  Drive,  Oak  Brook,  m.  60621. 

A.  Morris  A.  Riley,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  10006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 

A.  John  S.  Rippey,  730  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  Jerome  Robinson.  500  Three  Islands 
Boulevard.  Hallandale,  Fla.  33009. 

B.  Florida  Restaurant  Association.  1077 
NE  125th  Street,  North  Miami,  Fla.,  33161. 

A.  Charlotte  Roe,  International  Ladles' 
Oarment  Workers'  Union.  1710  Broadway. 
New  York  City  10019. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York  City  10019. 

A.  Mitchell  Alan  Rofsky.  133  C.  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  133  C  Street  SE..  Wash> 
ington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Bruce  N.  Rogers,  1922  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Underwrit- 
ers. 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells,  1666  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  France,  1350  Avenue  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells,  1666  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Hubbard,  Inc.,  One  Lib- 
erty Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells,  1666  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwardeta 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  One  World  Trade 
Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Rogers  &  WeUs.  1666  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Overseas  Shipholdlng  Group.  Inc..  1114 
Avenue  of   the   Americas.   New   York.   N.Y. 


lCp36. 

Jk.  Eugene  F.  Rowan,  j.  c.  Penney  Co.,  Inc., 
1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  J.  Patrick  Rowland,  Glass  Container 
Manufacturera  Institute,  Inc..  1800  K.  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Glass  Container  Mantifacturera  Inatl- 
tute.  Inc..  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  Royce,  Suite  300.  2011  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  on  Section  311,  2011  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Frank  E.  Samuel,  Jr..  1030  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1030  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Harold  B.  Say,  916  Prince  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  22314. 

B.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A., 
Inc.,  916  Prince  Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  23314. 


A.  Michael  B.  Scanlon,  Edelman  Interna, 
tlonal  Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DOA  International 
133S  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  B.  Scher,  Jr.,  1933  F  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers, 1922  P  StreiBt  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  N.  Donald  Schroeder,  Maryland  Petro- 
leimi  Association.  417  Mercantile,  Towson 
Building.  Towson,  Md.  21204. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Barl  L.  Schwartz,  2030  M  Street  NW 
Room  300,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Action  for  Legal  Rights. 

A.  Steven  Shamburek,  324  C  Street  SE 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes.  CroUus  and 
Flnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Albright  "ntle  &  Trust  Co..  Et  al..  100 
North  Main  Street.  Newklrk.  Okla. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson.  Semmes.  Crolius  ft 
Flnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  Railroad  Co., 
One  Parklane  Boulevard.  Dearborn.  Mich 
42816. 

A.  James  V.  Sheahan.  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.. 
Suite  3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Shearman  &  Sterling,  63  WaU  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

A.  Nelson  T.  Shields,  National  Council  to 
Control  Handgims,  1910  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns. 

A.  Fred  B.  Shippee.  1611  North  Kent  Street, 
Arlington,  Va.  33300. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufactturers  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street, 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  I.  Frederick  Shotkln.  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  Ywk,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Management  Assistance.  Inc..  300  East 
44th  Street,  New  York.  N.T.  10017. 

A.  Maiu-een  Shubow,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Suite  901,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th   Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

'A.  Sldley    &    Austin,    1730    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp..  2000 
Clearwater  Drive,  Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

A.  Richard  D.  Slegel.  McNees,  Wallace  & 
Nurick,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Marriage  & 
Family  Counselors.  225  Yale  Avenue.  Clare- 
mont.  Calif.  91711. 
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A.  Bernard  H.  Slerackl.  Illinois  Petroleum 
Council,  524  South  Second  Street.  Suite  570. 
Springfield,  lU.  62701. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Raymond  W.  Sifiey. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Harry  G.  SUleck,  Jr.,  20  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Trustee  of  the  Erie  Lackawanna  Rail- 
way Co.,  Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Singer,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp., 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Roma  D.  Skeen,  Marathon  Oil  Co..  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Suite  420.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Pindlay.  Ohio  46840. 


A.  Edgar  M.  Skinner  III,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Plumbing-Heatlng-Coollng  Contrac- 
tors, 1016  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plxunblng-Heat- 
Ing-Cooling  Contractors. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Former  Bondholders  of  Bankers  Joint 
Stock  Land   Bank   of   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NIB*  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Florida  East  Coast  RaUway  Co.,  1 
Malaga  Street,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  32084. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Oscar  Dooley  Associates,  Room  2650  First 
Federal  BuUdlng.   Miami.   Fla.   33131. 

A.  Leon  Smiles,  2097  Southwest  IS  Ter- 
race, Boynton  Beach.  Fla.  33435. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith.  818  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  486  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

A.  Hugh  H.  Smith.  P.C.,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  66  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Southwestern  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Advisors.  600  West  13th  Street,  Austin, 
Tex.  78701. 

A.  John  B.  Spears,  Brotherhood  of  Railway. 
Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Han- 
dlers, Express  and  Station  Employes,  818  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni.  60018. 

A.  Robert  A.  Spelman. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers, 8401  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite 
911,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

A.  Staff  Builders,  Inc.,  122  East  43d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  George  E.  Steele.  Jr..  Steele  &  Utz,  1336 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Zoological  Action  Committee,  Inc.,  1326 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  Stengel. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  IXC. 
20006. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eule  of  Law  Conunlttee.  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  B.  R.  Stokes,  1100  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Public  Transit  Association. 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Glenn  C.  Stophel,  Stophel,  Caldwell  St 
Heggle,  722  Chestnut  Street,  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.  37402. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp..  1725  °K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006;  Stophel,  Caldwell  & 
Heggle.  722  Chestnut  Street.  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.  37403. 

A.  A,  D.  Sutherland.  104  South  Main 
Street.  Pond  du  Lac,  Wis.  64935. 

B.  Alex  Sullivan.  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 
of  Milwaukee,  434  South  Marr  Street.  Pond 
du  Lac,  WU.  64935. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors, 
P.O.  Box  620.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  10021. 

A.  David  8.  Tatel,  Hogan  &  Hartaon,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006;  Hogan  &  Hartson, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Sid  Taylor,  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
625  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  636  East 
Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

A.  Kenneth  W.  Thompson,  Interstate  Nat- 
ural Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

A.  Samuel  D.  Thurman,  University  of  Utah 
OoUege  of  Law,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84112. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp..  1726  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006;  University  of  Utah 
College  of  Law,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Tlmmons  and  Co..  Inc.,  1776  F  Str«et 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Middle  South  Services,  Inc..  Box  61005, 
New  Orleans,  La.  70161. 

A.  Tlmmons  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Howard  A.  Topel,  307  Southern  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  D.C.  30008. 


B.  Mullln.  Coimor  and  Rhyne,  307  South- 
em  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005  (for: 
Alberto  de  la  Vega-Rlpol.  804  Garchlng, 
Konlgsbergerstr.  2,  West  Germany) . 

A.  D.  Chase  Troxell.  Burke  &  Burke  &  Dan- 
iels, 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 
10020. 

B.  Frank  A.  Augsbury,  Jr.,  522  Crescent 
Street,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.  13669  and  Frank  A. 
Augsbury  in,  161  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02111  (owners  of  all  ci^)ltal  stock  of 
Hall  Corp.  Shipping  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Canada) . 

A.  Bruce  H.  TurnbuU,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp..  Box 
900,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90213. 

A.  H.  Stewart  Van  Scoyoc.  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Suite  210,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

A.  Kenneth  P.  Vlckery,  207  3d  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110  Mary-' 
land  Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

A.  Victims  News  Bulletin,  P.O.  Box  3979. 
Washington.  D.C.  20013. 

B.  George  L.  Will.  Victims  News  Bulletin. 
1210  Northwest  6th  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 

A.  Rudolph  A.  Vlgnone.  Suite  622.  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 

A.  Frank  A.  Vlazny. 

B.  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp..  2000  Clear- 
water Drive.  Oak  Brook,  m.  60531. 

A.  David  K.  Volght. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite 
3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Jeanne  Vonhof. 

B.  United  States  National  Student  Associa- 
tion, 2116  S  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20OO8. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle.  100  Indiana  Avenua 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Task  Force  One,  Point  Mugu,  Calif. 

A.  Bart  Walker,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  O 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

A.  Charts  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Charts  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Rodcefeller 
Plaza,  New  Ywk,  N.Y.  10030. 

A.  Charts  B.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
PennsylTanla  Avenue  NW.,  Wasblng1»n,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours.  Wilmington. 
Del.  19898. 
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A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
PeiuiBylvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Mlcb.  48121. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Magma  Power  Co..  631  South  Wltmer 
Street,  Loe  Angeles.  CalU.  90017. 

A.  Oiwla  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  McCtUloch  OU  Corp.,  10880  WUshlre 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 

A.  Charls  £.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Bankers  Association,  Suite 
1102,  South  Building,  950  L'Enfant  Plaza, 
Washington,  D.C.  20094. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Owens-Cllnois,  Inc.,  Owens-IUlnols 
Building,  P.O.  Box  1035,  Toledo,  Ohio  43666. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc^  Pan 
Am  Building,  New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y,  10016. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  66100, 
Chicago,   HI.   60666. 

A.  Peter  P.  Warker,  TEW  Inc.,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

A.  J.  Wesley  Watklns  in,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Webster,  KllcuUen  &  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Technol- 
ogists, 600  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
ni.  60611. 

A.  Webster,  Kllcullen  &  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex.  77036. 

A.  Joan  Weinstock,  American  Optometric 
Aasociation,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Alvin  Levin,  O.D.,  120  South  Hanover  Street. 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

A.  Carol  Werner,  705  Q  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League. 
706  O  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  National  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  League,  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Farmers  Land  &  Canal  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  996,  Lake  Charles.  La.  70601. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  360  North  Cres- 
cent Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90210. 

A.  Luclnda  Williams,  1600  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  F.A.I.R.,    3706    Washington    Boulevard, 
.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Wltmer.  Jr.,  Sldley  &  Austin, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp..  2000 
Clearwater  Drive,  Oak  Brook,  ni.  60521. 

A.  James  W.  Woodward,  TTie  Reuben  H. 
Donnelley  Corp.,  2000  Clearwater  Drive,  Oak 
Brook,  m.  60521. 

B.  The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp..  2000 
Clearwater  Drive.  Oak  Brook.  SI.  60621. 

A.  Young,  Kaplan  &  Edelstein,  277  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Ollck  Affiliates.  3000  Iklarcua  Avenue, 
Lake  Success.  N.Y.  11040. 

A.  Your  Man  In  Washington,  P.O.  Box 
343.  aien  Dale,  Md.  20769. 

B.  The  Good  Sam  Club,  23946  Craftsman 
Road.  Calabasas.  Calif.  91302. 
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•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  e:q>endltures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  O  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1973: 

(Note. — ^The  form  used  for  registration  Is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  In  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers   are  printed,   and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Pile  One  Copt  With  the  Secretary  op  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representativis  : 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminart"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbt^g  Act 


p 

QUARTER                    I 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( MEirk  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of 'such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees.  * 

'     (11)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  iNDivmuAL  I^ing:< 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
'  who  will  &le  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general' legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gUt). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  thU  item  ••C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  thU  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.'< 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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NoTZ  ON  Itzk  "D." — (o)  In  General.    The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  valve.    When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 

printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual ^for 

such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."    "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gUt,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 

of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" 

Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Eicplotxb. — (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(II)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — ^A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  pvirposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  fob  an  Agki«t  or  Eiuo^tcc. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  aU  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"Ti  S"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
wUl  be  presumed  that  yoiir  employer  is  to  relmbxirse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (Ifa  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $600  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  6,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  baa  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  RacnPTS  (Including  Contrxbutions  and  Loans)  : 

Pill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Beeetpta  (other  than  loans)  I  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  I  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  f Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

8.  • Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  „  „      „      „     „ 

4.  $ - Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  dupUcated  matter  fiease  answer   yes   or   no  : 

6.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

0.  • Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "6")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  » Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

„   -  „  -_         ,        .  ^^         ^  ^,..     ^     _c       ..^^  „«..  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ TOTAL  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter   (Add  "6"  J^^dress  of  Contributor":  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

*°**     •'  period  lsMarch31,June30,  September  30,  or  December  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a).  Amount       Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.$ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  /r.D.^„j.,  ,,..._  t„«  <  *w..,.._k  ,,^        » 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  .    ,  <  ^^^^    ^""^  •^*°-  ^  «»ro"gb 19 ) 

11.  t Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  ^^  ,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

$1,785.00    The  Roe  CorporaUon,  2611  Doc  Bldg.,  Chicago,  lU. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter                                                                                            $3,285.00     Total 
s 

NoTK  ON  Item  "E". — (o)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  EzFENsiTUREs  (INCLUDING  LoANS)  In  connectlod  with  legislative  Interests: 

Pill  In  every  blank,    ^f  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  niimber. 


Rxpenditures  (other  than  loans) 
1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

3.  $ iWages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item 

"1") 
8.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  dtu^g  Quarter 

4.  $. Printed  or  dupUcated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  • Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertalnm^ 

• All  other  expenditures 


itnt 


8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 


»— Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

• — .. Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


$ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

16.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

$1,760.00    7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00    7-16,8-16,9-16:    Britten  &  BUten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.C. — Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,160.00    Total 
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A.  Action  for  Legal  Rights,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Room  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (0)  $58.53. 

A.  Bruce  Adams,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  John  J.  Adams,  Suite  1060.  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washliigton,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  330  South  ]?V}urth  Street. 
Bicbmond,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  John  J.  Adams,  Suite  1060.  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Vepco,  Seventh  and  Franklin  Streets, 
Bicbmond,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  Clarence  O.  Adamy,  1726  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

(6)    $9,663.92.     E.  (9)    $9,663.92. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)     $3,600.     E.   (9)    $2,955.43. 


A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
P.O.  Box  5800,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 
E.  (9)   $4,274.91. 

A.  Randolf  H.  Aires,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co..  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60684. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.   (9)  $46. 

A.  John  N.  Ake,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1100  Madison  Office  BuUdlng,  1155  16th 
Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Gibbs  Oil  Co..  40  Lee  Burbank  Highway. 
Revere.  Mass.  02151. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1100  Madison  Office  Building.  1155  Fifteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Industry  Coordinating  Committee 
To  Conserve  Energy.  222  Ceader  Lane,  Tea- 
neck.  N.J.  07660. 

D.   (6)   $7,000.     E.   (9)   $246. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1100  Madison  Office  Building.  1156  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Rlvlana  Foods,  Inc.,  2777  Allen  Park- 
way. Houston,  Tex.  77019. 

D.   (6)  $5,485.     E.   (9)  $24. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1100  Madison  Office  Building.  1156  15th 
Street,  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Mar- 
keters of  America  (SIGMA),  230  South  Be- 
mlston  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $71. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  Sc  CBannon,  Ltd., 
1911  Port  Myer  Drive.  No.  1207,"Roslyn,  Va. 

B.  Jim  Walter  Corp..  P.O.  Box  22601. 
Tampa.  Fla.  33622. 

D.   (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon.  Ltd.. 
1911  Fort  Myer  Dr..  No.  1207  Rosslyn,  Va. 
22209. 


B.  Latin  American  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1728  East  14th  Street.  San  Leandro, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  '&  O'Bannon,  Ltd., 
1911  Fort  Myer  Drive,  No.  1207,  Rosslyn,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Tampa  Electric  Co.,  P.O.  Box  111, 
Tampa,  Fla.  33601. 

D.  (6)   $1,600.    B.  (9)   $39. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson  &  O'Bannon.  Ltd., 
1911  Fort  Myer  Drive,  No.  1207  Rosslyn.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Tampa  Port  Authority,  P.O.  Box  2192, 
Tamp;*,  Fla.  33601. 

D.   (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Alderson.  Catherwood.  Ondov  &  Leon- 
ard, 106  East  Oakland  Avenue,  Austin,  Minn. 
65912. 

B.  The  Hormel  Foimdatlon,  Austin,  Minn. 
65912. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $6372.13. 

A.  Maxton  AUcox,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  $4,200. 

A.  John  Allen,  461  South  Boylston  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Union  Oil  Company  of  California,  461 
South  Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)  $60. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  AUen.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  706,  Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North  La  SaUe  St.,  Chicago,  lU.  60601. 

D.   (6)    $1,376.     E.   (9)   $170.44. 

A.  Webb  M.  Alspaugh.  1660  L  Street,  NW., 
Suite  212,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  corpo- 
ration). Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44116. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)  $443. 

A.  Ricardo  R.  Alvarado,  6108  Fort  Hunt 
Road,  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  P.O.  Box  651. 
Burbank.  Calif.  91520. 

D.    (6)  $320.     E.   (9)  $68.48. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians, 1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64114. 

D.   (6)   $1,270.23.     E.   (9)   $1,270.23. 

A.  American  Association  of  Meat  Proces- 
sors, 224  East  High  Street,  Ellzabethtown, 
Pa.  17022. 

D.  (6)   $46.66.     E.   (9)    $7.96. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  22042. 

E.  (9)   $21.00. 

A.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $29,473.68.     E.   1 9) $29,473.68. 


A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 
D.   (6)    $1,577.75.     E.   (9)    $1,577.75. 

A.  American  Committee  on  United  States- 
Soviet  Relations,  122  Maryland  Avenue,  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.   (6)   $30.00. 

A.  American    Dental    Association,    211    E. 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 
D.   (6)   $8,381.26.     E.   (9)    $8,381.26. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068,  Wash- 
ington offices:  425,  13th  Street,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)    $58,106.     E.   (9)    $58,106. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $72,707.66. 

A.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Ar- 
Ungton,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  American   Frozen    Food   Institute,   919 
18th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $121,975.50.     E.   (9)    $560. 

A.  American  Hellenic  Institute.  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Inc..  1730  K  Street.  NW., 
Suite  903.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $228.60. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)    $4,691.19.     E.   (9)   $3,689.68. 

A.  The  American  Humane  Association, 
P.O.  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo.  80201. 

E.  (9)  $1,816. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,505.22. 

A.  American  Insurance  Association,  85  John 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $40,324.     E.  (9)  $40,324. 

A.  American  Land  Title  Association.  Suite 
303,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,546.10. 

A.  American  Library  Association,  60  E. 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.  (6)   $303.30.     E.   (9)    $2,921.66. 

A.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box  3656. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007.  (1600  WUson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.) . 

A.  American  Medical  Association,  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60610. 

E.  (9)  $23,624.18.  ^ 

A.   American   Mutual   Insurance   Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 
E.  (9)  $6,440. 

A.   American   National   Cattlemen's   Asso- 
ciation, 1001  Lincoln,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 
E.   (9)    $3,751.67. 

A.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  1760 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  DC. 
20006 

D.  (6)  $26,407.50.     E.  (9)  $  7,155.27. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  120  South  Hinover  Street,  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)  $1,836.75.     E.  (9)  $1,836.75. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

E.  (9)  $1,230.42. 
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A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $18,381.87.    E.  (9)  $18,206.98. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $29,262.     E.  (9)  $63,532. 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association, 
1156  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,031.70.     E.  (9>  $8,031.70. 


A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Ctuwe  Circle  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20015. 
E.  (9)  $13,653.18. 


A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,914,024.13.     E  (9)   $84,733.75. 


A.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 


A.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  1030 
15th  Street,  NW.,  Suite  964,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

E.  (9)  $1,470J)0. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associ- 
ation, 2000  Massachvisetts  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $754.68.     E  (9)  $754.68. 

A.  American  Surveys.  Embassy  Square, 
Suite  901,  2000  N  Street.  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natioruil  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders 
Association  of  America.  Inc..  One  World 
Trade  Center.  Suite  1109,  New  York,  New 
Tork  10048. 

D.  (6)  $163.13.     E.  (9)  $72.23. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  Wachovia  Center,  400  South  Tryon 
Street,  Charlotte.  N.C. 

D.  (6)  $21,334.77.     E.  (9)  $21,334.77. 

A.  American  Trucking  Assns..  Inc.,  1616  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $10,290.06.     E.  (9)  $55,660.84. 


A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1622  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  828.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $310. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  1101, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,491. 

A.  Anthony  L.  Anderson.  Sun  Oil  Co..  Suite 
820.  1800  K  Street.  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30000. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co..  240  Radnor-Chester  Road. 
St.  Davids.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $1,175. 


A.  J.  Lem  Anderson.  400  First  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Time    Inc..    Rockefeller    Center,    New 
Tork,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $775.23. 

A.  M.    Kent    Anderson — The    Trane    Co., 
2030  14th  Street,  North,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  Trane  Co..  3600  Pammel  Creek  Road. 
La  Croese,  Wis.  64601. 

D.  (6)  $360.  » 

A.  Scott  O.  Anderson,  11800  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive,  Reston.  Va.  22091. 

B.  Biurlington    Northern.    Inc.,    176    East 
Fifth  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  66101. 

D.  (9)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1,124.82. 


A.  J.  Donald  Annet.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Suite  510,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Leonard  Appel,  WUson,  Woods  &  Villa- 
Ion,  425  13th  Street,  NW.,  Suite  1032,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004. 

B.  Everett  Terminal  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1478, 
Hewitt  Avenue  Marine  Terminal,  Everett, 
wash.  98206. 

D.  (6)  $11,700.     E.  (9)  $181.79. 

A.  Arent,  Pox,  Kintner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1816  H  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Combined  Insiirance  Co.  of  America, 
5060  Broadway,  Chicago.  111.  60640. 

D.  (6)  $1,770.     E.  (9)  $7.50. 


A.  Arent.  Fox,  Kintner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  c/o  Verne  A.  Hodge,  Attorney 
General,  Box  280.  St.  Thomas,  V.I.  00801. 

D.  (6)  $1,829.35. 


A.  Arent.  Fox,  Kintner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Recording  Mer- 
chandisers, Inc.,  1060  Kings  Highway  North, 
Suite  200.  Cherry  HUl,  N.J.  08034. 

D.  (6)  $132. 

A.  Arent.  Pox.  Kintner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H.  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $576.     E.  (9)  $2. 

I 

A.  Stanley  Armstrong  Associates,  7204  Ma- 
rine Drive,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

F.  Gilbert  Lamb,  16833  Southwest  Allen 
Road,  Lake  Oswego,  Oreg.  97034. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Howard  Amett,  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

,  2000^ 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co..  Public  Service 
BuUdlng,  Portland.  Oreg   97204. 

D.  (6)  $918.     E.  (9)  $418.86. 


i 


i.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
niie  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Stree.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $7,500. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Data  Systems,  7171   Forest 
Lane,  Dallas,  Tex.  76230. 

E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana  Petroleum  Corp.,  600  Jeffer- 
son Building.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $1,597. 


A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana  Refining  Co.,   500  Jefferson 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.   (6)   $1,697. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana  Petroleum  Corp.,  600  Jeffer- 
Ralph  E^gel,  Chemical  Specialties  Manufac- 
turing Association,  Inc.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $6,700. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Falrchild  Camera  &  Instrument  Corp.. 
4«4  EllU  Street.  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94040. 


A.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc., 
1156  16tb  Street  NW.,  Suite  731,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $8,000.     E.   (9)   $12,674.53. 


A.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston.  Tex. 

A.  Association  for  Improvement  of  Missis- 
sippi River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63102, 
E.   (9)   $2,182.95. 


A.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention and  Innovation,  Suite  301,  1911  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.   (6)   $126.     E.   (9)   $2,344.73. 


A.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  room  760.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,670.30.     E.   (9)    $4,670.30. 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building  (room  211), 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $126.79.     E.   (9)   $12,617.92. 

A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


A.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  20  Garden  Street.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02138. 

D.  (6)  $6,166.     E.  (9)  $6,166. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  516  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 
D.  (6)  $625.     E.  (9)  $800. 


A.  Robert  L.   Augenbllck,   1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $187.50.     E.  (9)  $32.50. 

A.  The  Authors  League  of  America,  Inc., 
334  West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
D.  (6)  $716.13.     E.  (9)  $716.13. 


A.  John  S.  Autry,  Johns-Manvllle  Corp-> 
Suite  214,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5108, 
Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $150. 


A.  Richard  W.  Averill,  American  Optome- 
trlc  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  AsBOclation.  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  O J>..  120  South  Hanover  Street. 
CarUsle.  Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $346. 


A.  Donald  L.  Badders,  TRW  Credit  Data. 
2030  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW  Credit  Data,  100  Oceangate,  Suite 
800,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90802 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $176.90. 


A.  Baer  &  Marks,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10006. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  81  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 


A.  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Coal  BuUdlng,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,974. 

A.  Oeorge  F.  Bailey,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  21,  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.  36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O.  Box 
21,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 
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A.  James  F.  Bailey.  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $6,825.     E.  (9)  $268.75. 

A.  David  L.  Balrd,  Jr..  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $66.66. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Baker,  National  Soft  Drink 
Association,  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin.  Donald  Baldwin  As- 
sociates, 906/1626  I  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Co.,  2  Broad- 
way, New  York,  New  York  10004. 


A.  James  O.  Banks,  Washington  Board  of 
Realtors,  Suite  439, 1611  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Washington  Board  of  Realtors,  Suite 
439,  1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Robert  D.  Bannister,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors,  925  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  166 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  6061-1. 

D.  (6)  $1,787.50.     E.  (9)  $166.35. 


A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street'  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,150.     E.  (9)  $195.' 


A.  Richard  L.  Barr.  Iowa  Railway  Associa- 
tion, 620  Capital  City  Bank  Building,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  50309. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association,  620  Capital 
City  Bank  Building.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  50309. 

A.  Robert  W.  Barrie,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D. (6)  $280. 


A.  Batzell  &  Nunn,  1523  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  As- 
sociation, 1523  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 20005. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $30. 


A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  Building, 
Portland  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court 
House.  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  T.  Michael  Barry,  1771   N  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20035. 

B.  National    Association   of   Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $230.28. 


A.  Gary  Lee  Bauer,  Direct  Mall/Marketing 
Association,  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
905,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Mail  Marketing  Association,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $1,190. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Beam,  40  Franklin  Road  SW., 
Roanoke,  Va.  24011. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  40  Franklin 
Road  SW.,  Roanoke,  Va.  2401 1 . 

D.  (6)  $457.70.     E.  (9)  $1,332.47. 


A.  William  M.  Bates,  William  M.  Bates/ 
Public  Relations,  Inc.,  814  Carnegie  Building, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $989.68. 

A.  Lucius  D.  Battle,  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corporation,  950  L'Enfant  Plaza,  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  960 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  John  F.  Battles.  Massachusetts  Petro- 
leum Council — A  Division  of  American  Petro- 
leum Institute,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D   (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $336. 


A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives Association,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,770.84. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell.  1126  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Autbmo- 
blle.  Aerospace  &  Agricultvu-al  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW) ,  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $6321.34.     E.  (9)  $673.02. 

A.  R.  C.  Beerbower,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1100  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $7,938.54.     E.  (9)  $109. 

A.  M.  Wendell  Belew,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Thomas  Belford,  2030  M  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036.       , 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,800,     E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  Alexander  B.  Bell,  9618  Cottrell  Terrace, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20903. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  & 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  &  Canada. 
901  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $92.36. 

A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  1620  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Bruce  Benefield.  TRW.  Inc..  2030  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  Suite  800,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Kathleen  M.  Bennett,  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  William  C.  Bennett,  Jr.,  1025  Connecti- 
cut   Avenue    NW..    Washington.    D.C.    20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 


A.  Nancy  C.  Benson,  1626  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  514.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Wayne,  NJ. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $236.     E.  (9)  $215.15. 

A.  Berl  Bemhard,  SvUte  1100,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Engelhard  Industries.  430  Mountain 
Avenue,  Murray  Hill.  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $76. 

A.  Barry  &  Epstein.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Atalanta  Corp.,  17  Varlck  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10013. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Berry  &  Epstein,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  East-West  Trade  Council.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Berry  &  Epstein,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  OEHEG,,  Sudtiroler  Platz  8,  A-6020  Inns- 
bruck, Austria — Austrian  Hard  Cheese  Asso- 
ciation, OEMOLK,  P.O.  Box  176,  A-1013 
Vienna,  Austria — Austrian  Soft  Cheese  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  Berry  &  Epstein,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Import- 
ers Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 1120  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Ave.  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $65. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Blckel,  Gulf  Oil  Co. — ^U.S., 
Suite  700,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Co. — U.S.,  P.O.  Box  2100, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen.  5025  Wisconsin 
Ave.  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
200;6. 

A.  Charles  L.  Blnsted,  National  Congress  of 
Petroleum  Retailers.  Inc..  No.  301.  2021  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retail- 
ers. 

D.  (6^  $1,554.     E.  (9)  $1,575. 

A.  Birch,  Jermaln,  Horton  &  Bittner,  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

B.  Callsta  Corp.,  516  Denali  Street,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99501. 

A.  Birch,  Jermaln,  Horton  &  Bittner,  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20015. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  Service  System  Corp.,  20 
Montchanin  Road.  Wilmington,  Del. 

A.  Birch,  Jermaln,  Horton  &  Bittner.  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

B.  Whitney-Pldalgo  Seafoods.  Inc..  2360 
West  Commodore  Way.  P.O.  Box  99008, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for  Cemetery  Care, 
6216  South  Stanford  Way,  Whittler,  Calif. 
90601. 


A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Occidental    Life    Insurance    Co..    12th 
Street  at  Hill,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90054. 
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A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Paul  Revere  Corp.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
01808. 

A.  Tracy  Bird,  Siilte  303, 1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  Suite  303,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D.  (6)  9275. 

A.  LydU  Bitter,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D. (6)  $170.     E.  (9)  «170. 

A.  Neal  R.  Bjomson,  30  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  MUk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $219.65. 


A.  Edwin  C.  Bliss,  1462  Teal  Drive,  Sunny- 
vale, Calif.  94087. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $550.     E.   (9)    $129.74. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1100  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $90.     E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  Jerald  Bllzln,  Hill  te  Knowlton,  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  HUI  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.,  10017. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross,  Oottesman  ft 
Oordon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  576 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Tersh  Boasberg,  1225  19th  Street.  NW.. 
Suite  602,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Preservation  Action,  1225  19th  Street. 
NW..  Suite  602,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Seth  M.  Bodner,  1101-15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  803,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee,  1101 
15th  Street  NW. — Suite  803,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

D.   (6)  $625.     E.   (9)  $79.55. 

A.  Becky  Bogard.  2000  Florida  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
Bociation,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $145. 

A.  Christie  K.  Bobner,  900  Seventeenth 
Street,  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corporation,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $50.     E.   (9)   $40. 

A.  PhyUls  O.  Bonanno,  177«  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Maniifacturera, 
1776  F  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.    (0)    $30.    E.    (9)    $6. 

A.  A.  Dewey  Bond,  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, P.O.  Box  3556,  Washington,  D.C.  30007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box  3556, 
Washington,  D.C,  20007  (1600  WUson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington,  Va.) . 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $34. 


A.  O.  Stewart  Boswell,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  Suite  1001, 
1150-17tli  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30038. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacttu-ers  Insti- 
tute. Suite  2124,  400  South  Tryon  St..  Char- 
lotte. N.C.  28285. 

D.   (6)   $851.60.     E.   (9)   $195.80. 

A.  Charles  O.  Botsford,  1730  M  Street, 
Northwest,  Suite  609,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 


A.  A.  D.  Boittland,  1660  L  Street,  NW,  Sviite 
804,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Orand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $1,323.95. 

A.  Kenneth  J.  Bousquet.  2021  K  Street,  NW, 
Suite  709,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)   $385. 

A.  Frank  J.  Bowden,  Jr.,  c/o  Associated 
Petroleum  Industries  of  Pa.,  a  Division  of 
API,  Post  Office  Box  925;  Harrlsbtirg,  Pa. 
17108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Stoeet,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $568.     E.   (9)   $308.41. 

A.  Robert  R.  Bowers,  West  Virginia  Pe- 
troleum CouncU,  Div.  of  API,  Suite  714  Atlas 
Building,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  25301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street,  NW.,  A^ashlngton,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $559.     E.   (9)   $611.40. 

A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  American  Pootal 
Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  817  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO  817  14th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

D.   (6)    $9,236.45.     E.   (9)    $1,437.09. 

A.  Richard  P.  Bowling,  1616  P  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $132.07. 


A.  Boyden,  Kennedy,  Romney  &  Howard, 
1000  Kennecott  Building.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah  84133. 

B.  Zunl  Indian  Tril)e,  Zuni,  New  Mex. 
D.  (6)   $17,817  70.    E.  (9)   $6,369.14. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  International  B-^ther- 
hood  of  Electrical  Workers,  1136  15th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO-CLC  (I<»hor  Union),  1126 
16th  Street,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,600. 

A.  Frank  W.  Bradley.  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  Subsidiary  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California,  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  (9)  $100. 

,  A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,   Va.   22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22043. 

E.  (9)  $31. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  5018  East  Summer  Moon 
Lane,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  86044. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry. 

A.  Charles  G.  Bragg,  P.O.  Box  12286,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12286.  Men4>hls,  Tenn.  38113. 

p.  (6)  $988.64.     E.  (9)  $213.65. 


A.  Jacques  Bramhall,  Jr.,  199  Cherry  HiU 
Road,  Parslppany,  N.J.  07054. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776  P  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006' 

O.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  M.  Brandon,  Public  Citizen's  Tax 
Reform  Research  Group.  133  C  Street  SB 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Public  Citizen's  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group.  133  C  Street  SE..  Washington,  DC 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  John  Henry  Brebbia,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Data  Corp..  One  National  Data 
Plaza,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 

A.  Edward  J.  Brenner.  Suite  301,  1911  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention and  Innovation,  Suite  301,  1911  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 


A.  Bill  Brier,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopvn- 
tives,  1129  20th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,959.99.     E.  (9)  $54.32. 

A.  Claude  S.  Brinegar. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California;  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brinkley,  The  Madison  Build- 
ing, 1156  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.  (6)  $43.76.    E.  (9)  $6.76. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)   $912.50.     E.  (9)   $110. 

A.  David  A.  Brody.  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nal  B'rith,  1640  Rhode  Island, 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  30036. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)   $450. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromlierg.  1101  17th  Street. 
NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street.  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $4,600. 

A.  David  W.  Broome,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

O.  (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $76. 

A.  Charlea  B.  Brown,  900  17th  Street.  NW-. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $190.    B.  (9)   $6.30. 

A.  Donald  K.  Brown,  1137  11th  Street. 
Suite  635.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Hughea  Air  Corp..  3136  Clearview  Way. 
San  Mateo,  Calif.  04403. 

A.  Donald  K.  Brown.  1137  11th  Street, 
Suite  635,  Sacramento.  Calif.  96814. 

B.  Siimma  Corp.,  Poet  Office  Box  309.  Las 
Vegas.  Nev.  89101. 

E.  (9)    $70. 
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A.  Howard  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  9618  Carriage 
Boad,  Kensington,  Md.  30796. 

B.  Centar  Associates,  369  Passaic  Avenue, 
Fairfield.  NJ.  07006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,010. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  9618  Carriage 
Road,  Kensington,  Md.  30796. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Sciences, 
1710  Chapman  Avenue,  Rockville.  Md.  20853. 

D.  (6)   $635.     E.   (9)   $36. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  3600  Virginia  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)    $400.   • 

A.  Michael  F.  Brown. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer  and 
Chase.  Suite  900,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers,  9366  Sun- 
set Boulevard,  Eighth  Floor,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90069. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer,  and 
Cha.se.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Foodservice  Manufac- 
turers Association,  One  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  ni.  60601. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer,  and 
Chase,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036.  , 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20014. 

A.  Brownsteln.  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Massachusetts  Bankers  Association,  125 
High  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 
Sujte  900,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp., 
MGIC  Plaza,  MUwaukee,  WU.  53201. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20038. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  Suite 
2600,  One  IBM  Plaza,  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase. 
Suite  900,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  1346  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  PruLease,  Inc.,  1265  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

E.  (9)  $30.80. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Bruce,  Jr.,  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America,  1125  15tb  Street, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (0)  $10,091. 


A.  J.  Charles  Bruse,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 


A.  J.  Charles  Bruse,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co..  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  ni.  60062. 

A.  Gary  W.  Bruner,  G.  D.  Searle  &  Co., 
1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  G.  D.  Searle  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1045,  Skokle, 
ni.  60076. 

D.  (6)  $20. 

A.  Paul  A.  Brunkow,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Marguerite  E.  Bryan,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  District  No.  1 — Pacific  Coast  District, 
Marine  Engineers'  beneficial  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $990.     E.  (9)  $330.94. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12285, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 

A.  Philip  N.  Buckminster,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue   NW.,  Washington,   D.C.   30036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park,  Mich.  48231. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $324.46. 

A.  G.  N.  Bufflngton,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $14. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  7400 
North  Skolcie  Boulevard,  Skokle,  lU.,  60076. 

D.  (6)  $3,375.     E.  (9)  $136.49. 

A.  WUliam  J.  Burhop,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Burke,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Assiaclatlon  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $18.95.     E.   (9)    $0.20. 


A.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Assn.,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  6.  $5,406.88.     E.  (9)   $672.45. 

A.  Phillip  C.  Burnett,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite    700,    Washington,    D.C.    20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 

D.  6.  $693.75.     E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  George  Burnham  rv.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  1635  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  6.  $104.     E.  9.  $103. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.  18901. 

A.  James  L.  Burrldge,  10  Hardwicke  Place, 
RockvlUe,  Md.  20850. 

B.  FMC  Corp.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
520,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  6.  $1,000.     E.  9.  $301. 

A.  Carol  Burrts,  1346  G  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30003. 


B.   Women's  Lobby,  Inc..   1346   G   Street 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  6.  $100.     E.  9.  $33.50. 

A.  Richard  M.  Bush,  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  Co.,  Suite  501,  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co. 
D.  (6)   $600.    E.  (9)  $660. 


A.  Business  Executives  Move  for  New  Na- 
tional Priorities,  901  North  Howard  Street. 
Baltimore,  Md.  31201. 

D.  (6)  $1,329.68.     E.  (9)  $740.53. 

A.  James  J.  Butera,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.     E.  (9)  $378.85. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for:  Cabot  Corp.),  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnea,  816  Connecticut  Ave"- 
nue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   30006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for:  The  DesUer  Bank  Association)  ,815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    30006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for:  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut), 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for:  Encyclopaedia  Brttannlca,  Inc.),  815 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW.,    Washington,    D.C.   20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for:  Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing  Co.),  816  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  PV>ley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for:  United  States  Steel  Corp.;  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.;  Inland  Steel  Co.;  Freeport  Min- 
erals Co.;  Hanna  Mining  Co.;  and  AMAZ); 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  2006. 

A.  M.  Douglas  Caddy,  National  Association 
of  Realtors.  925  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  155 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $231.08. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, 1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $610. 


A.  Alan  Caldwell.  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  John  H.  Callahan,  1126  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Ra- 
dio and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  1126 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $876.    E.  (9)  $340. 
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A.  Artber  E.  Cameron.  918  16tb  Street  NW^ 
Waolilngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  LFB  Corp.,  1601  Trapelo  Road,  Waltham, 
Mass.  02154;  Eagle  Signal,  736  Federal  Street, 
Davenport,  Iowa  52803. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 


A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Prlamo  Universal  Corp,  et  al. 
D.  (6)  $3,996. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Carwlle  & 
Barsb,  Pioneer  Building,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
70601. 

B.  T.nni»i«na  Department  of  Conservation, 
State  of  Louisiana,  P.O.  Box  44275,  Capitol 
Station.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70804. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Carl  O.  CampbeU.  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12385,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (0)  $897.73. 

A.  Charles  O.  Campbell,  8111  Gatehouse 
Road,  PUIS  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Palls  Church.  Va. 

A.  Sbaryn  G.  Campbell,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  603.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  BankAmerlcard  Inc..  1620  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $2,505.84. 

A.  W.  Dean  Cannon,  Jr.,  0800  S.  Sepulveda 
Boulevard,  Suite  500,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90045. 

B.  California  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
9800  S.  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Suite  500,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90045. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  David  L.  Cantor,  1140  Conn.,  Ave.,  NW., 
Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Conn.,  Ave.  NW..  Suite  1010, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $387.50.     E.  (9)  $87.89; 

A.  Btorvln  Caplan.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16tb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,717.30.     E.  (9)  $105.90. 

A.  Caplln  te  Drysdale.  1101 17th  Street.  NW.. 
State  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty,  et  al. 
D.  (6)  $33,375.     (9)  $343. 

A.  Caplln  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street. 
NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Council  on  Foundations,  Inc.,  888  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  Tork.  New  Tork  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,351.35.     E.  (9)  $19.75. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Klrlln,  Campbell  & 
Keating,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Room  605, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  and  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Association,  30/32  St. 
Mary  Axe.  London.  EC3A  SET.  England. 

D.  (6>  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $408.03. 

A.  Cardon  Sanders  &  Ferrell,  1776  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  660  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey.  2021  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.      (9)  $375. 

A.  Philip  Carllp.  Seafarer;  International 
Union.  675  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  NY. 
11232. 


B.  Sesifarers  International  Union. 
^.  (6)  $2,600.     (9)  $1,829.45. 

A.  Austin  B.  Carlson,  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  liCtter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

P.  (6)  $3,336.92. 

A.  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  1426  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  L.  C.  Carpenter,  Midcontlnent  Farmers 
Association.  201  South  7th  Street.  Columbia, 
Mo.  65201. 

B.  Midcontlnent  Farmers  Association. 
D.  (6)  $6,299.32.     E.  (9)  $676.13. 

A.  Henry  A.  Carrlngton,  National  Savings 
&  Loan  League,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  Lestgue,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

A.  John  R.  Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

O.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  David  C.  Carter,  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1019,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association,  1156  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Harlon  B.  Carter,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

p.  (6)  $1,126. 


L 


Jared  G.  Carter,  Post  Office  Box  720. 
Uklah,  California  95482. 

B.  Gulf  Interstate  Engineering  Company, 
P.O.  Box  1916,  Houston,  Tex.  7700t. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Frank  H.  Case  III,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  John  L.  Casey,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of  Am- 
erica. Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr.,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Amercan  Bankers  Association,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $51.30. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf,  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  P.O. 
Box  507,  Durban.  South  Africa. 

D.   (6)   $27,500.     E.  (9)   $1,673.78. 

A.  Frank  R.  Cawley,  Room  611,  Wilson  Plaza 
Building,  2426  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

B.  Agricultural  Publishers  Association.  511 
Wilson  Plaza  Building.  2426  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

(9)  $156.23. 
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A.  Frank  R.  Cawley,  Room  511,  Wilson  Plaza 
Building.  2425  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 


B.   Media  General,  Inc.,  333  East  Grace 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  23310. 
D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)   $202.18. 

A.  Dorothy  D.  Cecelskl,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  $1,875. 

A.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elections, 
301  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30003. 

E.  (9)    $4,054.41. 

A.  James  Clarrocckl,  1036  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Natiu^l  Gas  Supply  Committee. 
D.   (6)    $680.     E.   (9)   $118. 

A.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  575 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10032. 
D.  (6)  $113,030.45. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  &  Bear  Arms,  1601  114th  SE.,  Suite  151, 
Bellevue,  Wash.  98008. 

D.   (6)   $182,976.20.     E.   (9)   $33,380.09. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Nat\iral  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
713,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $616.     E.   (9)   $8,792.03. 

A.  Charles  E.  Chace.  Nebraska  Petroleum 
CouncU,  A  Division  of  API,  334  South  13th 
Street.  Lincoln,  Neb.  68508. 

B.  Amercan  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  R 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Company,  Inc.,  2300 
Calvert  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Cordage  Institute,  2300  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $1,181.25. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc..  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  Satra   Corp:.   475   Park   Avenue  South, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Justice     M.     Chambers.     2300     Calvert 
Street.  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  P.O.  Box 
445,  Mbabane.  Swaziland. 

D.   (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $1,594.35. 


A.  Ray  B.  Chambers,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Suite  303,  Washintgon,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad,  Bangor, 
Maine  04401. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $918.94. 

A.  Ray  B.  Chambers,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boston  and  Maine. Railroad,  North  Bil- 
lerlca,  Mass.  01862. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9>  $918.04. 

A.  Ray  B.  Chambers,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rock  Island  RR.,  LaSalle  Street  Station, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $918.94. 

A.  William  C.  Chapman,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  W,  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $2,999.74. 

A.  John  E.  Chapoton.  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson,  Elkins,  Searls,  Connally  & 
Smith,  2100  First  City  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Houston,  Tex.  77002  (for:  Belco  Petroleum 
Corp.,  1  Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza,  New  York, 
NY.  10017). 

E.  (9)  $162.60. 
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A.  John  E.  Chapoton,  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUdlng,  Ho\iston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson,  Elkins.  Searls,  Connally  & 
Smith,  2100  First  City  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Houston,  Tex.  7002  (for:  Domestic  Wild- 
catters Association,  900  First  City  Bank 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002). 

D.   (6)    $20,000.     E.   (9)    $16.29. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek,  III,  American  Insurance 
Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
(Suite  415),  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  (Suite  415),  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E..  (9)   $250.     , 


A.  ChUdren's  Bights,  Inc.,  3443  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20010. 
D.   (6)  $205.     E.  (9)  $160.29. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)  $1,810.     E.  (9)  $19.22. 


B.  Getty  OU  Co.,  3810  Wllshlre  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010;  Standard  OU  of 
Calif.,  226  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
94120;  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ind.),  P.O.  Box 
5010A,  Chicago,  lU.  60680;  Exxon  Corp.,  1351 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10030. 

D.  (6)   $1,160.     E.  (9)   $62.70. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  3600, 
110  East  69th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D. (6)  $460.     £.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1075  Central  Park  Avenue, 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10533. 

D.  (6)   $52.50.     E.  (9)   $67.12. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Brands,  Inc.,  245  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $70. 


A.  Kimball  Clark,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  40  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
DC.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW_  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  6.  $185.91.     E.  9.  $60.35. 

A.  Richard  W.  Clark,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    6.    $6,500.03.     E.    0.    $364.90. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  The  Atchison.  Topeka 
and  Sante  Fe  Railway  Company,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Pe 
Railway  Company,  80  Bast  Jackson  Boiile- 
vard,  Chicago,  nilnols  60604. 

D.  6.  $3,000.    E.  0.  $300. 

A.  Vernon  A.  Clark,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  316-216,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  215- 
216.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  6.  $650.     E.  9.  $448. 

A.  Clark,  West,  Keller,  Sanders  &  Butler, 
2424  First  National  Bank  BuUding,  Dftllms, 
Tex.  75202. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers'  Association, 
Inc.,  110  East  69th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10022. 

D.  6.  $1,600.    E.  9.  $450. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, P.O.  Box  6,  Pittsburg,  Kans.  66768. 

A.  Jacob  dayman,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  APL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,051.90. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd., 
1-7  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  Atistralla. 

E.  (9)  $119.70. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brown   &   WUUamson   Tobacco  Corp., 
LouUvllle,  Ky.  40201. 

E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Liggett   &   Myers   Inc.,   4100   Roxboro 
Road,  Durham,  N.C.  37703. 

E. (9)  $70. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  LoriUard,  Division  of  Loews  Theatres, 
Inc.,  200  East  42d  Street,  New  York  10017. 

E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc..  100  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.  (Tobac- 
co division),  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C,  37102. 

E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Clements,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Coollng  Contractors,  1016  30th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)  $105. 

A.  Clifford.  Wamke.  Glass,  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  2 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.T.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $84.48. 

A.  Clifford,  Wamke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Australian  Meat  Board,  30  Grosvenor 
Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Australia. 

A.  Clifford,  Wamke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  760  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $8,04S,    E.  (0    •618. 


A.  Clifford,  Wamke.  Glass,  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp.  (Am- 
trak)  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  North  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.  and 
New  York  Cocoa  Clearing  Association,  Inc., 
127  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  New  York 
Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.,  79  Pine  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc., 
81  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,126.     E.  (9)  $226.25. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  tt  Fin- 
ney, 8lS  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-IlUnols,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue 
and  St.  Clair  Street,  Box  1035,  Toledo,  Ohio 
43601. 

A.  Clifford,  Wamke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Teleprompter  Corp..  30  West  44th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

E.  (9)  $10.75. 


A.  Larry  D.  Cllne.  1315  16tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)  $13.20. 

A.  Coalition  for  Fair  Copyright .  Protec- 
tion, 1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,874.23.     E.  (9)  $2,824.23. 

A.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  c/o 
Barbara  J.  Washburn,  1776  P  Street  NW.,  Nd. 
200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,400. 

A.  Coalition  of  Private  University  Students, 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $2,004.     E.   (9)    $1,948.69. 

A.  Orover  B.  Cobb,  Ho\iston  Natural  Gas 
Corp.,  1200  Travis,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  ^Drawer  1734, 
Atlante,  Ga.  30301. 

E.  (9)   $3,175.43. 

A.  John  J.  Coffey,  Suite  793,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 

D.   (6)    $825. 

A.  Jeffery  Cohelan,  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  701.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Bfaseachiuetts  Avenue  NW..  Mo. 
701,  Washington,  D.0. 20036. 

D.  <6)  .$1,060. 

A.  David  Cohen,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $7,125.     E.   (9)   $734.40. 

A.  Jerry  S.  Cohen,  Suite  708,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retail- 
ers, Suite  301.  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 
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A.  Cohen  &  Uretz,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  4th 
Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  PHM  &  Co..  1300  EDS  Center,  Exchange 
Park,  Dallas.  Tex.  75:^35. 

E.    (9)    $60.89. 

Ji.  Cohen  &  Uretz.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
4th  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Service  Organizations,  Inc.,  237 
East  52d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Timothy  A.  Colcord,  1620  I  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Bank  Amerlcard,  555  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  94136. 

D.    (6)     $8,876.     B.    (9)     $8,240.31. 

A.  Cole  Corette  &  Bradfleld,  1300  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N-A.,  One 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10015. 

D.   (6)    $1,693.45.     E.   (9)    $365.80. 

A.  Cole  Corette  &  Bradfleld.  1300  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Claxide  Charles,  87  Severn  Bo«d.  Hie 
Peak.  Hong  Kong. 

A.  Cole  Corette  &  Bradfleld.  1200  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Two  Gateway  Cen- 
ter. Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.   (6)    $408.     E.   (9)    $2.35. 

A.  Cole  Corette  &  Bradfleld.  1200  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  PPO  Industries,  Inc.,  One  Gateway  Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15322. 

A.  Eleanor  Cole,  UBA.  Inc.,  720  Hotel  Wash- 
ington, Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  UBA,  Inc. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Robert  E.  Cole,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $356.11. 

A.  R.  Michael  Cole,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $68.20. 

A.  Stacey  W.  Cole,  New  Hampshire  Petro- 
leum Council.  33  School  Street,  Concord, 
N.H.  03301. 

B.  American  Petrole\im  Institute,  1601  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $96.64.     E.  (9)  $173.01. 

A.  WUllam  Cole. 

B.  Union  Oil  Company  of  California,  461 
South  Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $46. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conmilttee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Coles  St  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee. Suite  610.  1613  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 


A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Academy  of  General  Dentistry.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey.  1300  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cardlo  Pxilmonary  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 1300  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  («)  $9,000. 


A.  William  J.  CoUey,  1300  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ethical  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, P.O.  Box  13547,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
33783. 

D.  (6)  $12,000. 

A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey,  1200  17th  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  . 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for:  American 
OuUd  of  Authors  and  Composers). 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  CoUier,  Shannon,  BUI  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Department  of  Information,  Private  Bag 
X152,  Pretoria,  0001,  Republic  of  South  Africa 

D.  (6)  $1,566.40.     E.  (9)  $3,071.07. 


A.  WUllam  J.  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for:  American 
Imported  Automobile  Dealers  Association). 


A.  WUllam  J  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036  (for:  American 
Society  of  Association  Executives) . 

D.  (S)  $675. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Colley.  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036  (for:  Associa- 
tion of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America).. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey.  1300  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036  (for:  National 
Industry  Associations) . 


A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey,  1300  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036  (for:  Machinery 
Dealers  National  Association) . 

A.  WUllam  J.  Colley.  1300  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for:  National 
Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufac- 
turers). 

A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey,  1300  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW*..  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for:  Reading 
Co.). 

D.  (6)   $376. 

A.  Marvin  K.  Collie,  2201  First  City  National 
Bank  BuUding,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson,  Elklns.  Searls,  ConnaUy  & 
Smith,  2100  First  City  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Houston,  Tex.  77002  (for:  Brown  &  Root, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3.  Houston,  Tex.  77001) . 

E.  (9)  $360. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  Suite 
701,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  32309. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RUl  and  Edwards,  Suite 
701.  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)   $475. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RlU  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1101  15th  Stree*;  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National   Association  of  PViod   Chains. 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.    National    BroUer    Council    1155    ISth 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  CoUleri  Shannon,  RiU  &  Edwards,  Suite 
701,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Tool  tc  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Commit- 
tee, 1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20006 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $525. 

A.  Robert  B.  CoUyer,  UBA,  Inc.,  720  Hotel 
Washington,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  X7BA,  Inc. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic BuUding,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic BuUding.  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Committee  For  Do-It- Yourself,  House- 
hold Moving,  1100  17tb  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,711.31.     E.  (9)  $8,711.31. 

A.  Committee  for  a  Healing  Repatriation, 
604  East  Armory  Avenue,  Champaign,  lU. 
61820. 

E.  (9)  $13.94. 


A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
910  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $31,005.93,     E.  (9)  $20,618.52. 

A.  Committee  for  Jobs  Through  Economic 
Development,  1006  Slate  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 
16601. 

D.  (6)  $1,860.     E.  (9)  $3,132.64. 


A.  Committee  on  Strikes  In  Transportation, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 


A.   Common  Cause,   2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,417,217.43.     E.  (9)  $317,460.08. 


A.  Harold  B.  Confer,  246  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 345  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,831. 


A.  Raymond  F.  Conkling,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $23.60. 


A.  Robert  A.  M.  CoiUey,  6640  Old  Dominion 
Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Coalition  for  Fair  Copyright  Protection, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036, 
Room  700. 

A.  Ross  Conlin,  Chessle  System.  840  Wash- 
ington Building,  15th  Street  and  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Chessle  System  Inc..  Terminal  Tower, 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 

D.  (8)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 
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A.  Connecticut  Bankers  Association,   100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06103. 
D.  (6)  $883.86.     E.  (9)  $883.86. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park,  Mich.  48231. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $610.58. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Connors,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Oatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22043. 


A.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 


A.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service.  Co., 
Inc.,  4  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16222. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  m.,  60611. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  ^6)  $2,600. 


A.  Charles  P.  Cook,  Jr.,  American  Mining 
rongress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress, '  1100  Ring 
Building,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

D.  (6)  $206.03.     E.  (9)  $9.25. 


A.  Cook  &  Franke.  660  East  Mason  Street, 
MUwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

B.  M&I  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  N. 
Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

A.  Frederick  N.  Cook,  Vermont  Petroleum 
Association,  P.O.  Box  566,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
05602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

D.  (6)  $722.67.     E.  (9)  $277.88. 

A.  Howard  Lee  Cook.  Jr.,  American  Retail 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,575.     E.  (9)  $513. 


A.  James  A.  Cook,  Ernest  W.  Hahn,  Inc.. 
2311  West  El  Segundo  Boulevard.  Hawthorne, 
Calif.  90250. 

B.  Ernest  W.  Hahn,  Inc..  2311  West  El  Se- 
gundo Boulevard,  Hawthorne,  Calif..  90250. 

E.  (9)  $1,325. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Suite  101,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $693.30. 

A.  Edward  Cooper,  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Jesse  D.  Cooper,  North  Dakota  Petroleum 
CouncU,  Division  of  API,  P.O.  Box  1395,  Bis- 
marck. N.  Dak.  58501. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

^  (6)  $216.     E.  (9)  $397.64. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  S.  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Box  1123,  Portsmouth,  NH. 
03801. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $996.78. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1055  W. 
Hastings  St..  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D-  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1901  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Samuel  Cooper  III,  918  letb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $312.50.     E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1,118. 

A.  Darren  Coover.  Suite  1001,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $278. 


A.  Jame^  -T.  Corcoran,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $975.     E.  (9)  $87.50. 


A.  Richard  L.  Corrlgan,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $660.     E.  (9)  $43.70. 


A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coming   Glass   Works,    Corning,    N.T. 
14380. 


A.  William  R.  Corson,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  200b6. 

B.  Penthouse  International,  Ltd.,  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,600.'  E.  (9)  $6,534. 

A.  Eugene  E.  Cortrlght.  Cities  Service  Com- 
pany. 1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Company,  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  John  E.  Cosgrove,  PubUc  Employee 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,904.07. 

A.  David  Cosson.  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
307,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  307,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 


A.  Bertram  Robert  Cottlne,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group    2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 


,     A.  Council  For  A  Livable  World,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
D.   (6)   $40,039.06.     E.  (9)   $29,667.35. 


A.  Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition,  Suite 
600,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. ' 

E.  (9)  $7,448.20. 


A.  CoUncU  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $901.50.     E.  (9)  $144.26. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
sociation, 1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washintgon,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Oral  Siu-geons,  211 
East  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  Inc., 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $41.20. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfleld  Co..  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071;  BP  Alaska 
Inc.,  100  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94111;  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020;  Standard 
OU  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland  Building,  Cleveland 
Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $60.91. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Men's  Assurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, BMA  Tower,  1  Penn  Valley  Park,  KwrMW 
City,  Mo.  64141.    ' 

E.  (9)  $87.01. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  618,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.  46206. 

E.  (9)  $75.36.  r> 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $333.31. 

A.  Covington  Se  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  1  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Limited  Profit 
Housing,  c/o  HRH  Construction  Corp.,  516 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $31,000.     E.  (9)   $81.37. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  BuUding,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $2.31.  , 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Football  League,  410  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $27.27. 

A.  Covington  &  BurUng.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Assocla- 
tloQj  7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Perdue  Inc..  P.O.-  Box  1537,  Salisbury, 
Md.  21801. 

E.  (9)  $48.20. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Superior  OU  Co..  P.O.  Box  1521,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $1.61. 
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A.  Eugene  8.  Cowen,  8024  Willow  Valley 
Drive.  Potomac,  Md.  30854. 

B.  Amerlcaa  Broadcasting  Co..  1160  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D. (6)  $66.    E.  (9)  $66. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  tc  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle  NW.,  Washington,   D.C.    20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Anestbestbloglsts, 
Inc..  615  Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  ni. 
60068. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1627 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
JJS.  Highway  60  and  Nail  Avenue.  P.O.  Box 
1906.  Shawnee  Mission.  Kans.  66222. 

D.  (6)  $4,130.     E.  (9)  $35.70. 

A.  William  M.  Crane,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Robert  W.  Crawford,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association    of    General    Merchandise 
Chains.  Inc.,  1626  I  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  D.  Crawford,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  No.  820,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 

D.  (6)  $1,410. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Crlbben.  3104  Valley  Lane. 
Falls  Ch\irch,  Va.  22044.    ^ 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  & 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  &  Canada,  901 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)   $111.65. 

A.  P.  B.  Croft.  American  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Association. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $999.99.     E.  (9)  $1,175.71. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employes.  12050  Woodward  Av- 
enue, Detroit,  Mich.  48203. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes. 

A.  Jack  A.  Crowder,  American  Textile  Man- 
ufacturers Institute.  Suite  1001,  1160  17th 
Street  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 400  South  Tryon  Street.  Suite  2124, 
Charlotte.  N.C.  38285. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $68.70. 

A.  James  M.  Cuble.  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $3,600. 


A.  Barry  M.  CuUen. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Suite  700.  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  William  E.  Cumberland.  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D  (6)  $394.    B.  (9)  $1,986. 


A.  Cummins  Engine  Co..  Inc.,  1000  Fifth 
Street.  Col\unbxis,  Ind.  47201. 

E.  (9)  $6,586. 

!    A.  Henry  E.  Cunningham,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  APL-CIO,  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,457.69.     E.  (9)  $1,696.32. 


A.  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  3379  Peach- 
tree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30326 
E.  (9)  $15,091.84. 


A.  WUUam  Kay  Dalnes,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $71.50. 

A.  John  Jay  Daly.  Direct  Mall/Marketing 
Association.  Inc..  1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
905.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Mall/Marketing  Association.  Inc.. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $1,900. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Daly.  National  Soft  Drink 
Association.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $119.97. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  David  S.  Danlelson,  American  Opto- 
metrlc  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  %  Al- 
vln  Levin,  O.D.,  120  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $23.50. 

A.  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Oordon,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $106.     E.  (9)  $106. 

A.  Stephen  I.  Danzansky,  Danzansky, 
Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  &  Gordon,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006, 
Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  &  Gordon, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $3.12. 

A.  Fred  E.  Darting.  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Non-Conunlssloned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA  (NCOA),  P.O.  Box  2268,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.  78298. 

D.  (6)  $341.25. 


A.  Richard    C.    Darllnff,    1156    Fifteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  1301  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $480.     E.  (9)  $400. 


A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr.,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 


B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $216. 

A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006* 

D.  (6)  $3,632.80.     E.  (9)  $46.85. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  Orie  First  National 
Plaza,  Ifo.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Co.,  4444 
Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60630. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  6200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
One  First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  III.  60670. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

E.  (9)  $56.70. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  P.O,  Box 
1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  Ul.  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  ni. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $376. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  6300  Sears 
Tower,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

D.   (6)   $345.     E.   (9)   $55.70. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60603. 

D.  (6)   $3,515.     E.  (9)   $319.82. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  TOwer, 
Chicago,  lU.  60684. 

E.  (9)  $67.70. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  90  Half  Day  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  III.  60016. 

E.  (9)  $216.98. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  6200,  Chicago,  m.  60603. 

B.  United  Insurance  Co.,  One  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  lU.  60601. 

A.  Claire  Davis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-  , 
Ington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $170. 

A.  David  R.  Davis,  Indiana  Petroleum 
Council,  Division  of  API,  714  Harrison  Office 
Building,  151  W.  Market  Street,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  46204. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $653.84.     E.  (9)  $376.73. 

A.  George  R.  Davis,  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  Local  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Ave., 
NW.,  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  Natl.  Capt. 
Local  Dlv.  689.  100  Indiana  Ave.  NW.,  No. 
403.  Washington  D.C.  20001. 
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A.  Ovid  R,  Davis,  c/o  The  Coca-Cola  Co., 
P.O.  Drawer  1734.  Atlanta,  Georgia,  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Company,  P.O.  Drawer 
1734,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30301. 

D.  (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)   $190. 

A.  Thomas(  A.  Davis,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
No.  108,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amerlci^  Horse  Council,  Inc.,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,660.     E.   (9)    $195.97. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Davis,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
No.  108,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  LaSalle  at 
Jackson,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604. 

D.  (6)   $1,875:     E.   (9)   $25.60. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Davis,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
No.  108,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Power  and  Light  Company,  P.O. 
Box  013100,  Miami,  Florida  33101. 

D.  (6)k  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $28.85. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Davis,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
No.  108,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Jockey's  Guild,  Inc.,  565  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)    $64.44. 

A.  Walter  L.  Davis,  Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional Association,  AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006, 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $750. 

A.  Davis,  Wright,  Todd,  Rlese  &  Jones, 
4200  Seattle-First  National  Bank  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98164. 

B,  Inuplat  Community  of  the  Arctic 
Slope,  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation, 
Arctic  Slope  Native  Association,  P.O.  Box 
566,  Barrow,  Alaska  99723. 

D.  (6)   $125.     E.  (9)   $1,244.11. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison,  Jr.,  Public  Relations 
Representaltive,  418  East  Rosser  Avenue, 
P.O.  Box  938,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  68601. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines. 


A.  Daniel  P.  Dawson,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana),  200  E.  Randolph,  M.C.  3101,  Chi- 
cago, 111.60601. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  200  E. 
Randolph  Drive,  M.C.  3101,  Chicago,  m. 
60601. 

D.  (6)   $496.     E.   (9)    $386.98. 

A.  Charles  W.  Day,  Ford  Motor  Co..  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48131. 
D.  (6)   $326.     E.   (9)   $170. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1735 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group,  2001  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  P.O.  Box  3351,  Denver,  Colo.;  1013 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,000.    B.  (9)   $36.26. 

A.  John  L.  Delano — Montana  Railroad  As- 
sociation, Box  1173,  Helena,  Mont.  89601. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box 
1172,  Helena,  Mont.  69601. 
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A.  Richard  A.  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $183.15. 

A.  John  H.  Denman,  Missouri  Oil  Coimcll, 
a  Division  of  API,  208  Madison  Street,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleiun  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $847.     E.   (9)    $431. 


A.  Daniel  B.  Denning,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  OiUf  OU  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166.  Pitts- 
bvu-gh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.   (6)   $626.     E.   (9)    $200. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1726  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers,  One  Lincoln  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10023. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Flavor  &  Extract  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith, 
Inc.,  One  Liberty  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10006. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B,  O'Brien  Associates,  2700  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Suite  L-517,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Inc.,  1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  60S  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
No.   1109,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.    (6)    $2,227.50.     E.    (9)    $903.14. 

A.  Charles  J.  DlBona,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman  &  Associates,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  1990  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
350.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $7,302.65.     (9)   $116.69. 

A.  Annette  Dickinson,  Council  for  Respon- 
sible Nutrition,  Suite  600,  1225  Coimectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Committee  for  Marysvllle  Dam,  P.O. 
Drawer  B,  Marysville,  Calif.  96003. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California,  P.O.  Box  388,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  96802. 

D.  (6)   $2,338.04.    B.   (9)    $138.64. 


A.  Disabled     American     Veterans.     3735 
Alexandria  Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 
D.    (6)     $51,481.72.     E.    (9)     $51,481.72. 

A.  District  Of  Columbia  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  20006. 

D.   (6)   $19,343.90,     E.  (9)   $6,401.66. 

A.  James  F.  Doherty,  Group  Health  Associ- 
ation of  America,  Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
701,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,197.50.  , 

A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1140  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Co.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  <6)  $198.     E.  (9)  $93.39. 

A.  Cushlng  N.  Etolbeare,  617  Westview 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19119. 

B.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Domestic  WUdcatters  Association,  900 
First  City  National  Bank  Building,  Houston- 
Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.     E.  (9)  $54,027.11. 

A.  Richard  M.  Donaldson,  1735  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  Corp.), 
Midland    BuUdlng,    Cleveland,    Ohio    44116. 

A.  Gary  W.  DonneUy.  1316  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

.    E.  (9)  $15.75. 

A.  James  A.  Dorsch,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.  (6)  $437.48.     E.  (9)  $206.93. 

A.  Richard  Morgan  Downey,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  James  E.  Drake,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $865.     E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Andrew  Drance,  Room  511  WUson  Plaza 
BuUdlng,  2425  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc.,  333  East  Grace 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

D.  (6)  $759.     E.  (9)  $112.66. 

A.  WUbur  B.  Dronen,  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.,  100  NE.  Adams  Street,  Peoria,  ni.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  NE.  Adams 
Street,  Peoria,  ni.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $777.63. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Drumm,  Jr.,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MacmlUan.  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $466.29., 


A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 
'  B.   The   Tobacco   Institute,   Inc., 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $300. 
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A.  Iforgsn  D.  Dubrow,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Wmshlngton.  D.C.  30009. 

B.  Itetlooal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  AB' 
aoclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  MW^  Waeh- 
ington,  D.C.  aOOOO. 

D.  («)  $116. 

A.  Robot  A.  Duliong,  1421  Feachtree 
Street,  ME.,  Suite  201,  AUanta,  Oa.  30300. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1T78  F  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,937 JtO. 

A.  William  E.  Duke,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  IjOs  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  M.  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Ave.  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  Douglas  G.  Dunn,  Northern  Natural  Gas 
Oo.,  1133  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  603.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Oas  Company,  2223 
Dodge  Street,  Omaha.  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Bruce  Dunton,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America.  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $4,226.    B.  (9)  $100. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  Association  of  Oil  Pipe 
Unes,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Association  of  OU  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  (9)  $470. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Amwrinan  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jean  F.  Dye.  2466  Stratford  Road,  Cleve- 
land Helgbti.  Ohio  44118. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

B.  (9)  $889.36. 

A.  Jack  D.  Early,  The  Madison  Building, 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Agrlctiltural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley,  1736  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.0. 20036. 

B.  Axaoclation  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
castera.  Inc..  1736  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


Ingtoi 


A.  East-West  Trade  Council,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  George  T.  Bsherlck,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  1826  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16230. 

D.  (6)  $20.     £.  (9)  $28. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ebel,  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1206,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  301  South  Harwood, 
Dallas.  Tex.  76201. 

D.  (6)  $1,460.     E.  (9)  $1,071. 

A.  N.  Boyd  Eeker,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
MW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  MobQ  OU  Corp..  160  E.  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.T.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $30.86. 


A.  William  R.  Edgar,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  1215,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  1215.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,531.25. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth,  Jr.,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $712.50. 

A.  John  P.  Edwards.  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
No.  720,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  NE.  Adams  ■ 
Street,  Peoria,  lU.  61629. 

D.  (6)   $2,600.    E.  (9)   $1,684.78. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards,  429-B  New  Jer- 
sey Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  The  Navajo  Nation,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
86515. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards,  429-B  New  Jer- 
sey Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  621 
Southwest    Alder     Street.     Portland,     Oreg. 

97205. 

I  

I  A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards.  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  1060  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Term.  38112. 

D.   (6)   $437.50.     E.   (9)    $15.28. 

A.  Charles  E.  Ehrhart,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  924.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

D.  (6) (^00.     E.   (9)    $135. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus,  Jr..  1600  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  The  Tobaooo  Institute,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $165. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
2000  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  (for: 
United  States  Industrial  Council,  Nashville. 
Tenn.). 

D.  (6)   $250.     E.   (9)   $104.76. 

A.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  7171 
Forest  Lane,  Dallas,  Tex.  75230. 

E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  J.  Burton  EUer,  Jr..  National  Press 
BuUdlng.  Suite  1015,  14th  and  F  Streets  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 1001  Lincoln  Street.  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Charles  W.  Elliott,  Wisconsin  Petroleum 
Council.  Division  of  API,  25  West  Main  Street 
Room  703,  Madison.  Wis.  53703. 

B.  American  Petrolexun  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $439.44.     E.  (9)   $368.65. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  6500  Qulncy  Street. 
HyattsvUle.  Md.  20784. 

A.  Ruth  Bowdey  Elliott,  6600  Qulncy  Street. 
HyattsvUle,  Md.  20784. 

D.  (6)   $1,224.35.     E.   (9)    $874.87. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $7,930.01.    E.  (9)   $8,748.16. 


A.  Richard  W.  Emory.  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  and  Trust  BuUdlng.  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc..  Timonium  State  Pair  Grounds. 
Timonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)   $18.67. 

A.  Employers  Insurance  of   Wausau.  2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 
E.  (9)   $781. 

A.  Lowell  J.  Endahl.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20000. 

D.  (6)  $236. 


B.  Gertrude  Engel,  2450  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Bob  Hoffman,  York  BarbeU  Co.,  York, 
Pa.  17405. 

D.  (6)    $1,950.     E.   (9)    $305.16. 


A.  Steven  L.  Engelberg,  1737  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Marriage  & 
Family  Counselors,  225  Yale  Avenue,  Clare- 
mont,  Calif.  91711. 

D.   (6)   $2,499.     E.  (9)   $69.90. 


A.  Susan  M.  Engelhart.  1920  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
Inc..  1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,250.     E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  John  R.  Englehorn,  P.O.  Box  948,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  06904. 

B.  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,031.26.     E.  (9)    $824.42. 

A.  M.  Dale  Ensign,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Husky  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  380,  Cody,  Wyo. 
82414. 

E.  (0)  $200. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley.  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $562. 

A.  Glenn  R.  Erlckson.  SMACNA.  8224  Old 
Courthouse  Road,  Tysons  Comer,  Vienna,  Va. 
22180. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Conditioning  Con- 
tractors' National  Association.  Inc..  8224  Old 
Courthouse  Road,  Tysons  Comer,  Vienna,  Va. 
22180. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $460. 

A.  John  L.  Erlckson,  Ford  Motor  Co..  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $680.    E.  (9)  $203Ja. 

A.  Brock  Evans,  Sierra  Club.  324  C  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  1060  Bffllls  Tower,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CalU.  94104. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.    9-  (9)  $63.36. 

A.  David  C.  Evans.  Suite  404,  Madison 
BuUdlng,  1156  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America.  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  32101. 

A.  Robert  D.  Evans.  1800  M  Street  NW, 
Second  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1166  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60037. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $60. 
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A.  Robert  R.  Fahs,  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CarglU,  Inc.,  1200  CarglU  BuUdlng,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55402. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.   (9)  $25. 

A.  Robert  J.  Falasca,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  Siilte 
964,  1030  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Faney  n,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,360.    E.  (9)  $31.30. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
Operative  Union  of  America  (National 
Farmers  Union),  P.O.  Box  3251,  Denver, 
Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $66,790.     E.  (9)  $36,768.69. 


A.  R.  Roy  Fausset,   1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Freeport    Minerals    Co.,    161    East   42 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  17  Battery  Place  North.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $453.31.     E.  (9)  $453.31. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals^  1001 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.   (9)  $4,500. 


A.  Stuart  F.  Feldsteln. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $1,930.     E.   (9)  $150. 

A.  Kenneth  E.  Feltman,  205  West  Wacker 
Drive.  Suite  1822,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,281.25.     E.  (9)  $4.85. 

A.  Carol  Fielders.  American  Nurses'  As- 
sociation. 1030  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association.  2430 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $8,968J)3.    E.  (9)  $8,968.93. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst.  607  Ring  Building. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  CouncU  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia.  1600/1066  West  Hastings  Street, 
Vancouver  V6E  3H1.  British  Columbia. 
Canada. 

D.  (6)  $8,883.06.    E.  (9)  $345. 


A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst.  607  Ring  BuUdlng. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada.  SiUte  1001.  160 
Ferrand  Drive.  Don  Mills,  Ontario  M3C  1H6, 
Canada. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.   (9)  $300. 

A.  Francis  S.  FUbey,  American  Postal 
Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO.  817  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,443.46. 


A.  Maurice  W.  FUllus,  5040  LoweU  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30016. 

B.  Bacardi   Imports.   Inc..   3100   Blscayne 
Boulevard,    Miami.    Fla.    83137;     Castleton 


Beverage  Corp..  P.O.  Box  36368.  JacksonvUle, 
FU.  32218. 

E.   (9)  $136.16. 

A.  Matthew  P.  Fink.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $14.     E.  (9)   $6.60. 


A.  Luke  W.  Flnlay,  Jr..  5506  PoUard  Road, 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Lawyers   Co-operative   Publishing   Co., 
Rochester.  N.Y. 


A.  James  W.  Finley,  Crown  Zellerbach,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  suite  915,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach,  1  Bush  Street,  San 

Francisco.  CaUf.  96119. 

E. (9)  $250. 

__^_,  ■•  ^^ 

A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $13,139.75.     E.  (9)   $14,466.83. 


A.  First  Class  Mailers  Association,  Inc.. 
1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  suite  107, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  John  B.  Fisher.  Suite  500.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Employment  Association,  2000 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $2,200.     E.   (9)   $200. 

A.  Susan  Garber  Flack.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Retail   Federation,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $275. 


A.  William  J.  Flaherty.  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)   $8,760. 


A.  James  J.  Flanagan,  20  Tiurnplke  Road, 
Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

B.  New  England  Power  Service  Co..  20 
Turnpike  Road.  Westborough.  Mass.  01581. 

D.   (6)   $320.95.     E.   (9)   $685.52 

A.  James  F.  Fleming.  United  Egg  Producers. 
991  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  United  Egg  Producers,  3951  Snapflnger 
Parkway.   Suite   580.  Decatur,  Ga.   30032. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  F.  Fochtman,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 

D.  (6)   $3,000     E.  (9)   $776. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Cabot  Corp.  &  Subsidiaries,  125  High 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)   $400     E.   (9)   $4.92. 


A.  Foley.  Lardner.  HoUabaugh  ft  Jacobs. 

815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Dealer  Bank  Association,  P.O.  Box 
479.  Wall  Street  Station.  New  York,  N.T. 
10006. 

D.  (6)  $960. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobe. 

816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Encyclopedia  Brttannlca,  Inc..  426  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 


A.  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut, 
60  Washington  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106. 

D.   (6)    $6,925.     E.   (0)    $560.01. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner.  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 20006. 

B.  Jos.  SchUtz  Brewing  Co.,  235  West 
Galena  Street,  MUwaukee.  Wis.  63201. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  et  al. 
D.   (6)    $1,800.     E  (9)  $4.29. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  203  Hanover  BuUdlng. 
480  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

B.  Minnesota  RaUroads  Association. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Tim  C.  Ford.  Glass  Container  Mfg.  In- 
stitute. Inc..  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Glass  Container  ManufsMiturlng  Insti- 
tute., Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $564.18. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  Executive 
Park  East,  Nj;.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30329. 

A.  James  W.  Porlstel.  1776  K  Street.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois 
60610 

D.    (6)     $2,300.     E.    (9)     $270. 

A.  John  S.  Forsythe,  American  Life  Insur- 
ance  Association.    Inc.,    1730    Pennsylvania  ° 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $80.     E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Francis  C.  Fortune,  Suite  107-1101  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

E.  (9)    $36.26. 

A.  David  H.  Foster,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee. 
D.   (6)    $2,062.50.     E.   (9)    $719.28. 

A.  Ebert  E.  Fournace,  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW..  Canton,  Ohio  44703. 

B.  Ohio  Power  Co.,  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW.,  Canton.  Ohio  44703. 

D.  (6)   $1,176.     E.  (9)   $483JS«. 

A.  John  G.  Fox.  3000  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York.  N.T.  10007. 

A.  Joe  H.  Foy,  Houston  Natural  Qmm  Corp., 
1200  Travis,  Houston,  Tex.  77003. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)   $4. 

A.  Ron  Frank,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $16.50. 

A.  Walter  L.  Frankland,  Jr.,  1717  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association.  Inc..  1717  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $856.83.     B.  (9)  $299.16. 
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A.  Donald  A.  PMderlck,  National  Council 
of  Fanner  Cooperatives.  1139  30tli  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1139  20tli  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $590.     E.  (9)  «19.65. 

A.  Robert  M.  Frederick.  The  National 
Orange,  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,961.80. 

A.  Harry  L.  Freeman,  American  Express  Co., 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  65  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $660. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman.  1709  New  York  Ave. 
NW..  Suite  801.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Verrlck  O.  French,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  YotK  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Oeorge  L.  Frlck,  c/o  Delaware  Oil  Men's 
AsBOcUtlon.  A  Division  of  API.  437  North  Du- 
Pont  Highway,  Dover,  Del.  19901. 

B.  Amarican  Petroleimi  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $183.33.     E.  (9)  $61.50. 

A.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  1900  South  Eads 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Border  Patrol  Council,  c/o 
Richard  D.  Brannlck.  RJ'X).  #2,  Dexter,  N.Y. 
13634. 

D.  (6)  $90. 

A.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge.  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $460.     E.  (9)  $209.27. 


A.  Susan  Frldy.  30  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $837.50.     E.  (9)  $36.94. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30037. 

B.  LTV  Aerospace  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5907, 
Dallas.  Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $5,389.     E.  (9)  $10,393.14. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.    20037. 

B.  The  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

A  Fried.  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.    30037. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe.  Lapwai,  Idaho. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)  $7.75. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris,  l^irlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.    20037. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna.  Box  194.  Lagiina,  N. 
Mex. 

D.  (6)  $838.    E.  (9)  $9. 

A  Fried,  Frank,  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.    30087. 

B.  Salt  River  Plma-liCarloopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Route  1,  Box  130,  Scottadale.  Ariz. 

E.  (9)  $6.60. 


A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.    20037. 

B.  The  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Hualapai  Res- 
ervation, Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $256.    E.  (9)  $3.50. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.    20037. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  231, 
Salamanca,  N.Y.    14779. 

E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Philip  P.  Friedlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. 1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.    20005. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Oay  H.  Friedmann,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1206,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  301  South  Harwood. 
Dallas.  Tex.    75201. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $278.25. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $66,078.    E.  (9)  $14,224. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frisby.  900  Seventeenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (National 
Association) ,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.    10015. 

D.  (6)  $941.88.    E.  (9)  $4,863.97. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

I  A.  Charles  H.  Prltzel,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  No. 
1001,  Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Ins\irers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines.  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $90. 

A.  Cornelius  F.  Froeb,  Cities  Service  Co., 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Steet  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Paul  K.  Frost  n.  Union  Carbide  Corp., 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.    20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

E.  (9)  $94.70. 

A.  David  C.  Pullarton.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  307.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street,  NW.,  Suite  307,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $180. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Fuller,  101  Ash  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1831.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92112. 

B.  San  Diego  Oas  &  Electric  Co..  101  Ash 
Street.  P.O.  Box  1831.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92112. 

|D.  (6)    $1,109.07.     E.   (7)   $2,343.05. 


'A.  James  E.  Oafflgan,  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association.  777  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $230.79.     E.  (9)   $63.19. 

A.  Franklin  L.  Oage,  Task  Force  Against 
Mtidear  Pollution  Inc.,  163  E  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Task  Force  Against  Nuclear  Pollution 
Inc.,  153  E  Street  BE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $676.66    E.  (9)   $9,108.84. 


A.  Mark  J.  Oallagher. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Himian  Life 
Amendment.  Inc..  Suite  400,  1707  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,971.68     E.  (9)  $899.25. 

A.  Peter  N.  Oammelgard.  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  S 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Nicole  Oara,  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  173S 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)   $1,555.78. 

A.  William  B.  Oardiner,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)   $7,760. 

A.  John  W.  Gardner.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.02.     E.   (9)   $780.61. 

A.  EMward  A.  Oarmatz,  2210  Lake  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21213. 

B.  Baltimore  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  Oas  and 
Electric  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

D.   (6)    $131.25. 

A.  W.  Bradford  Gary,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Proprietary  Association.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $4,250.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Oas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)    $870. 

A.  Philip  Oasteyer,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  As- 
sociations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
lU. 

D.  (6)  $806.25. 

A. .  Gausewltz,  Carr  &  Rothenberg,  Suite 
711,  South.  Tower,  Union  Bank  Square, 
Orange,  Calif.  92668. 

B.  Patent  Law  Association  of  Los  Angeles, 
Suite  2400,  Equitable  Plaza,  3435  Wilshire 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

E.  (9)  $920.22. 

A.  Robert  B.  Geddie,  Jr.,  Alabama  Petro- 
leum Council,  Division  of  API,  660  Adams 
Avenue,  Suite  188,  Montgomery,  Ala  36104. 

B.  American  Petrolevun  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $821.66.     E.  (9)  $227.35. 

A.  Margaret  L.  Gebres,  1156  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractore, 
1156  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $799.     E.  (9)   $838. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1215.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $2,056.25. 

A.  Geothermal  Resomrces  International, 
Inc..  Suite  603.  4676  Admiralty  Way.  Marina 
del  Rey.  Calif.  90291. 

E.  (9)   $622.40. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau.  Suite  1101.  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  XTnion, 
Smte  1101,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $5,778.40.    B.  (9)   $602.39. 
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A.  Donald  H.  Gerrlsh,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  1700  Penn- 
■ylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  T.  Oibb  m,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insiirance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wayne  Gibbens,  Mid-Continent  Oil  & 
Oas  AssoclaUon,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Oas  Association, 
nil  Thompson  BiUIding,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74103. 

D.  (6)    $1,262.50.     E.   (9)    $436.96. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Gibson.  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  535  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60680. 

D.  (6)   $77.64.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  WUliam  L.  Gifford,  General  Electric  Co. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
06431. 

D.  (6)    $250. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Glldea,  2347  Vine  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45219. . 

B.  National  Conference  of  Brewery  and  Soft 
Drink  Workers  (International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters.  Chauffeura.  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America)  300  South  Ashland 
Boulevard.  Chicago.  111.  60607. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill.  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus.  Ohio  43216. 

B.  Ohio  Railroad  Association,.  16  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbiis,  Ohio  43215. 

E.  (9)   $121.89. 

A  James  T.  Glllice,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606 

E.  (9)   $1,410. 

A.  Dave  Oivens,  Tennessee  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, 916  Nashville  Ttust  Building,  Nash- 
"Wlle,  Tenn.  37201. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann.  1700  PennsylTanla 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Council 
(ERREAC).  333  North  Mlchlgto  Avenue. 
Chicago.  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $24.40. 

A.  Glass-Steagall   Act  Study  Committee, 
1000  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $7,504.85. 

A.  George  L.  Gleason,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1760 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $208.33.     E.  (9)  $54.48. 

A.  John  Goldsum,  P.O.  Box  1148,  Austin, 
Tex.  78767. 

B.  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.; 
Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.; 
Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Cen- 
tral Power  &  Light  Co.,  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex.; 
West  Texas  UtUitles.  Abilene.  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $1,694.26. 

A.  R.  Klnnan  Golemon,  1300  American- 
Bank  Tower.  Austin.  Tex.  78701. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10005. 

E.  (9)  $175.63. 

A.  Don  A.-Goodall,  1626 1  Street  NW.,  Suite 
814.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


B.  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  Wayne,  NJ. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $520.     E.  (9)  $104.06. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow,  307  4th  Avenue 
So.,  P.O.  Box  16047,  Minnesapolls.  Minn. 
55415. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council.  307  4th  Avenue 
So..  P.O.  Box  15047,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
65415. 

D.  <6)  $7,249.98. 

A.  .Frederick  D.  Goss.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  307.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street,  Suite  307.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $520. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  485  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Flextime  Corporation.  31-45  Park  Road, 
New  Shrewsbury.  N J.  07724. 

A  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  486  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10033. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion. P.O.  Box  2227,  Southfltfd,  Bfflch.  48076. 


A.  Theodore  R.  Groom.  Groom  &  Nordberg. 
Suite  600.  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1919,  Detroit. 
Mich.  48231. 

D.  (6)  $25. 


A.  David  B.  Graham.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,443.76.     E.  (9)  $108.83. 

A.  Dan  L.  Grant,  330  Peachtree  Street. 
Suite  1507.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $242.40. 

A.  James  A.  Gray.  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901'  Westpark  Drive.  McLean,  Va. 
23101. 

D.  (6)   $877.     E.   (9)   $25. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  Hill  Se  Kndwlton,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  3d  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Williamsburg 
Lane  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.   (6)   $654.50.     E.  (9)   $373.33. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  Union  PawJlflc  Rail- 
road, 611  Idaho  Building,  Boise,  Idaho  83702. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68179. 


A.  Claiborne  D.  Gregory,  Virginia  Petro- 
leum Industries,  A  Division  of  API,  1809 
Staples  Mill  Road,  Richmond,  Va.  23230. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  G.  Greif.  1165  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  346  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  Suite  500,  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
Prudential  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J.  07101. 

D. (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $2. 


A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  Suite  701,  1717  Mass.  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $20,006.35.     E.   (9)   $20,006.85. 

A.  Charles  S.  Gubser,  8906  Bradley  Boule- 
vard, Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  Applied  Technology,  a  Division  of  It^ 
Corp.,  645  Almanor  Avenue,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
94086. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  4.50. 

A.  Charles  S.  Gubser,  8905  Bradley  Boule- 
vard, Bethesda.  Md.  20034. 

B.  Morena  Enterprises,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94129. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Charles  S.  Gubser.  8905  Bradley  Boule- 
vard. Bethesda.  Md.  20034. 

B.  WEMA,  2600  El  Camlno  Real.  Palo  Alto. 
Calif.  94306. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $86.23. 

A.  James  J.  Gudlnas,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Chxuxh,  Va.  32042. 

E.  (9)  $21. 

A.  Kenneth  J.  Guldo,  3030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $726. 

A.  Samuel  Ousman,  Rohm  &  Haas  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  302,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

B.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Independence  Mall 
West,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Loyd  Hackler,  1610  H  St^reet  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Paul  R.  Haerle,  Tbelen.  Marrln,  John- 
son &  Bridges.  2  Embarcadero  Center.  No. 
2200,  San  Francisco,  Calif .  94 1 U . 

B.  Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc.,  50 
Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

E.  (9)    $483.46. 

A.  William  S.  Haga,  Volunteer  State  Oil 
Committee,  a  division  of  American  Petrolevun 
Institute,  19th  floor,  Third  National  Bank 
Building,  NashviUe.  Tenn.  37219. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $592.30.     E.  (9)   $406.58. 

A.  Gary  Haggart,  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Alvin  Levin,  OJ3.,  120  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)  $287.50     E.  (9)  $500.70. 

A.  Howard  R.  Hague,  Jr. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,783.15.     E.  (9)  $16.25. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60602. 


A.  Hall,  EstUl.  Hardwlck,  Gable.  CoMlngs- 
worth  &  Nelson,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.    Tbe    wmiams    Cos.,    National    Bank 
of  TulM  Building,  Tulsa,  OUa. 
D.  (6)  $165. 

A.  J.  O.  Hall,  General  Motors  Corp.,  1600 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Bo\iI«Tard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48203. 

D.   (6)   •4,500.     ■.  (9)   $3,189.31. 

A.  Paul  Halllsay,  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  T7nlon  of  NA., 
AFL-CIO,  005  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $4350.     E.   (9)   $527.07. 

A.  Jerald  Vinson  HalTorsen,  Allied-General 
Nuclear  Services,  7101  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Suite  901,  Bethesda.  Md.  30014. 

B.  AlUed-Oeneral  Nuclear  Services,  P.O. 
Box  847,  BamweU,  S.C.  39813. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
30  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Belize  Sugar  Industries,  Ltd.,  Belize 
City,  Belize  (Central  America). 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $39.15. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  8tre«t  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Business  Round  table,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (0)   $350.    E.  (9)   $10. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  St  Saunders.  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama, 
Companla  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  S.A.  and 
Azucarera  Naclonal,  S.A.,  Panama  City,  Pana- 


D.  (6)   $3,000.    E.   (9)   $09.84. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Wtishlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arllng- 
ton,  Va.  23309. 

A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  St  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
CrandaU  BuUdlng,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101 

D.  (6)    $15,000.     E.   (9)    $898.01. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Socledad    Agrlcola    e    Industrial    San 
Carlos,    S.A.,    Companle    Azucarera    Valdee, 
S.A.,    Azucarera    'IYt>pical    Americana,    SJi., 
Tababuela      Industrial      Azucarera,       CJi., 
Ecuador. 

D.   (6)   $13,188.83.     E.   (9)   $37.26. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1770 
F  Stavet  NW..  Suite  400.  Waabington.  D.C. 
30000. 

B.  Standard  OO  Co..  (Indiana).  300  Bast 
Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  00001. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  St  Saunders,  1770 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Sugar  AssocUtlon  of  the  Caribbean, 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

D.   (0)   $8,750.     E.  (9)   $773.76. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1770 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  300 
East  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.T.  10017. 


A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1129  30tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20030. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1361.25.     E.  (9)   $2335. 

A.  Patricia  L.  Hanahan,  1165  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.T.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $250. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanes,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $387.80.     E.   (9)    $36.83. 

A.  Christopher  O.  Hankln,  1315  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20030. 

E.  (9)    $8.00. 

A.  Robert  B.  Harding,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
No.  1041  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  800,  Roeemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.   (6)   $215.     E.   (9)   $162.57. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman,  9300  Livingston 
Road.  Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  9300  Livingston  Road.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20022. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy.  1776  P  Street,  NW . 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C   20006 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $9.36. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1801  K  Street,  NW.. 
Suite  1104.  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  The  Procter  Se  Gamble  Jtonulicturlng 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45203. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $300.18. 

A.  William  B.  Harman.  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insiurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $90.     E.  (9)  $84.50. 


A.  C.  Wayne  Harmon.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15230. 

p.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Harmon,  1801  K  Street  NW 
Suite  1201,  Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1201. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  A.  J.  Harris  n,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Seciirltles  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East,  SW..  Washington.  DC 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $518.82.     E.(9)  $36.33. 


A.  Godfrey  Harris.  9200  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
2883  McOlll  Terrace  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
30008. 

A.  Saul  J.  Hams.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1010.  Washington,  D.C.  30030. 


B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  S\Ute 
1010,  Washington,  D.C.  30035. 

D.  (0)  $100.     E.  (9)  $18.31. 

A.  Stephanie  O.  Harris,  3000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B,  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (0)  $266.     E.(9)  $10. 

A.  James  W.  Hart,  Jr.,  Alabama  Petroleum 
Council,  Division  of  API,  660  Adams  Avenue, 
Suite  188,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36104. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $94.92.     E.  (9)  $255.30. 

A.  Fred  L.  Hartley,  461  South  Boylston 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston   Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)  $862. 

A.  Rita  M.  Hartz,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,923.10.     E.  (9)  $644.10. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P   Street    NW.,   Washington,    D:C.   20036. 


A.  Charles  W.  Havens  m,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  Sidney  G.  Hawkes,  The  Mead  Corp., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  118  West  First  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 

D.  (6)  $910.     E.  (9)  $656. 

A.  John  H.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  600  North  18th 
Street,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  35291. 

B.  Alabama  Power  Co.,  600  North  18  Street, 
Birmingham,  Ala.  36291. 

D.  (6)  $3,136.     E.  (9)  $300.31. 


A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.. Inc..  1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $119.25.     E.  (9)  $17.76. 

A.  Carl  P.  Hawver,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $106. 

A.  Robert  T.  Hayden,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  815  16tb  Street  NW.,  Suite  706, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222 

D.  (6)  $6,631.34.     E.  (9)  $968.48. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Head,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  tt  Co.,  Inc..  S36  W. 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago.  HI.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $363.03.     E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (0)  $6390.30.     E.  (9)  $639030. 
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A.  Health  Research  Group,  3000  P  Street 
NW.  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  30030. 
D.  (6)  $811.74.     E.  (9)  $811.74. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ingtofi,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  ~I{.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)  $393.76.  N. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  63  Vanderbu^Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  William  H.  Hecht,  1770  K  Street  NW., 
Wasbfngton,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $335. 


A.  John  F.  Hellman,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring.  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $5,500. 

A.  William  F.  HelmUch,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Spencer  H.  Heine,  Montgomery  Ward 
ft  Co.,  Inc.,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  535  W. 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.,  60680. 

D.  (6)  $97.75.     E.  (9)  $160. 

a;  Ross  E.  Heller,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  307,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  307,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmig,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20030.  / 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  516  South  |>6w- 
er  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.   (9)  $260. 

A.  Leslie  P.  Hemry,  1701  .K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Hendon,  Consolidated 
Prelghtways,  Inc.,  6846  Elm  Street,  Suite  608, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Consolidated  Freightways,  Inc.,  001 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

E.  (9)  $78331. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  150  E.  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Mobil  OU  Corp.,  150  E.  42d  Street,  New 
Tork,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $312.07. 

A.  George  P.  Hennrikus,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,818. 

A.  Maurice  G.  Hemdon,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

D.   (6)  $2,102.20. 

A.  Esther  Herat,  610  C  Street  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  1250  Wllshire  Boulevard,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)    $1,755.     E.   (9)   $1006.96. 


A.  Elena  Hess,  3705  Porter  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Self-Determlnatlon  for  D.C,  Suite  300, 
2030  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)  $173.92. 

A.  Faye  P.  Hewlett,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.   (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr.,  1133  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

D.   (6)  $11,625.     E.  (9)  $1,21933. 

A.  Paul  T.  Hicks,  c/o  R.  I.  Petroleum  As- 
sociation, A  Division  of  API,  160  Francis 
Street,  Providence,  BI.  02903. 

B.  American  Petroleimi  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Higglnbotham,  Mellon  Bank, 
NA.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

B.  Mellon  Bank,  N.A.  and  Mellon  National 
Corp.,  Mellon  Square,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  16230. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     E.   (9)  $762.88. 

A.  J.  Eldred  HIU,  Jr.,  720  Hotel  Washing- 
ton. Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  UBA.  Inc..  720  Hotel  Washington.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20004. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $2,000. 

A.  E.  Joseph  Hillings,  National  Airlines, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  592055  AMF, 
Miami,  Fla.  33159. 

D.   (6)  $1,100.     E.   (9)  $50. 


A.  J.  D.  Hittle.  3137  South  14th  Street. 
Arlington,  Va.  22204. 

B.  LTV  Aerospace  Corporation,  P.O.  Box 
6907,  Dallas,  Tex.  752^. 

D.   (6)   $9,000.     E.   (9)   $517.96. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waslilngton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.   (6)   $543.75. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.,  Ninth  Floor,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Plttsbtirgh, 
Pa.  15222. 

D.   (6)  $900.     E.    (9)  $195. 

A.  Howard  E.  Hoelter,  Illinois  Petroleum 
Council,  Division  of  API,  P.O.  Box  6034, 
Springfield,  III.  62705. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $405.     E.   (9)   507.64. 

A.  Glen  D.  Hofer,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,600.     E.   (9)   $67.49. 

'  A.  Herbert  E.  Hoffman,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1166  East 
00th  Street,  Chicago,  m.,  60637. 

D.   (6)  $400     E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Hogan  Se  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Wa&hlngton,  D.C.  20000. 


B.  Energy   Transportation    Systems,    Inc., 
50  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $2,365.     (E)    (9)    $87.90. 

A.  Dale  Curtis  Hogue,  1138  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Concerned  Sportsmen  of  America,  1138 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Dale  Curtis  Hogue,  1138  10th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association,  11001  East  Valley  Mall,  Suite 
204,  El  Monte.  Calif.  91734. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Thomas  P.  HoUey,  1635  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     B.  (9)   $280. 

A.  Heni7  W>  HoUlng,  100  Northeast  Adams 
Street,  Peoria^  HI.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  HI.  61629. 

D.  (6)   $400.     E.   (9)   $46432. 

A.  Holly  Corp.,  2001  Bryan  Tower,  Dallas. 
Tex.  75201. 

E.  (9)  $880. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Holman,  1770  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wackar  Drive.  Chicago,  HI.  00000. 

E.  (9)  $1,640. 

A.  Erlo  Holmes,  Jr.,  c/o  Petroleum  Council 
of  Georgia,  a  Division  of  API,  161  Peachtree 
Street  NE.,  Suite  606,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $186.75.    E.  (9)  $291.12. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.26. 

A.  John  W.  Hoi  ton,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Seventh  Floor.  Washington,  D.C. 
20030. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Seventh  Floor. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $16.40. 

A.  Wayne  K.  HorluchI,,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  204,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  1768 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94116. 

D.  (6)  $087. 

A.  The  Hormel  Foundation.  Austin,  Minn. 
55912. 

A.  Douglass  C.  Horstman,  1612  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1210.  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association  and  May- 
tag Co. 

D.  (0)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Craig  Hosmer,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1750 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3350.    E.  (9)  $65.40. 

A.  Houger,  Garvey  St  Schubert,  1019  19th 
Street  NW.,  Eighth  Floor,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  American  Pyrotechnics  Association,  407 
Campus  Avenue,  Chestertown,  Md.  21620. 

B.  (9)  $1,04933. 
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A.  Houger,  Oarvey  &  Schubert,  1019  19tb 
Street  NW.,  Eighth  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Committee  for  Protection  of  American 
Trade  (formerly  Oroup  of  West  Coast  Ship- 
per Intereeta) . 

D.  (0)   $5,686.70.     K.  (9)   »3,954.04. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  tTSO. 

A.  Houston  Nattiral  Oas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1118,  Hoxuton,  Tex  77001. 

B.  (9)  81,704. 

A.  Thomas  Howarth,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1201.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  x;j3.  Independent  Telephone  Aseocla- 
Uon.  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $14134.46.     B.  (9)   $1,334,46. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
ntie  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Nartbbrook,  111.  60062. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  ni.  60062. 

A.  Allan  C.  Hubbard,'  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  National  Data  Corp.,  One  National  Data 
Plaza,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30339. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  Disabled  American 
Vetertms,  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)   $11,260.     E.   (9)   $37.66. 

A.  Linda  Hudak,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20008. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes,  Jr.,  4300  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  76202. 

B.  American  National  Financial  Corp.,  300 
Delaware  Avenue,  Wilmington,  Del.  19801. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes,  Jr.,  4300  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Dallas,  Tex.  76202. 

B.  H<dly  Corp.,  2001  Bryan  Tower,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Edward  L.  Hule,  4630  Montgomery 
Avenue,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists, 4630  Montgomery  Avenue,  Suite  200, 
Washington,  DC.  20014. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.  (9)    $86.60. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Hulett,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

R.  David  C.  Hull,  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12385,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 

D.  (6)  $630. 

A.  William  J.  Hull.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  No.  507.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Ashland  OU.  Inc.,  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland.  Ky. 

A.  WHnam  J.  ^un,  1025  Oonnectlcut  Ave- 
nue NW..  No.  607,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc. 


A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza, 
East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Nli  Industries,  Inc.,  1221  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)   $1,126. 

A.  Milton  F.  Huntington:  %  Maine  Petro- 
leum Association,  a  division  of  API,  283 
Water  Street,  Augusta,  Maine  04330. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $33. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $6,431.70.     E.  (9)   $1,074.01. 

A.  John  Edward  Hxurley,  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)   $25. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW.,  Siate  2450,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  818  Sylvan 
Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 

A.  David  C.  Hyer,  c./o  Ohio  Petroleum 
Council,  a  division  of  API,  88  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washlntgon,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  F.  N.  Ikard,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,875.     E.   (9)    $569. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  IGOO 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  66101. 

D.  (6)  $9,154.17.     E.  (9)  $8,783.61. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Imming,  1019  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30036. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)    $8.75. 


A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
D.   (6)   $12,164.15.     E.   (9)   $12,164.15. 

A.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  UAW,  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son, Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6)   $124,162.     E.   (9)    $124,162. 

A.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers,  10  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
I      D.  6)    $1,535.89.     E.   (9)    $3,000. 


I      A.  Intalco  Aluminum  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  937, 
Femdale,  Wash.  98218. 
E.   (9)   $2,500. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $12,618.91. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  1750  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)    $4,823.57. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
35  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30001. 

E.   (9)   $19,346.97. 

A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
E.   (9)   $2,903. 

A.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)   137. 


A.  Joseph  S.  Ives,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  R\iral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  Suite  1001, 
1160  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  Suite  3134,  400  South  Tyron 
Street,  Charlotte,  N.C.  38385. 

D._(6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $13.35. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1735 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A, 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Jim  Jaffe,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $27.48.     E.  (9)  $1.25. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Jeffrey,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  PhUip  F.  Jehle.  300  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Smith  Kline  Corp.,  1500  Spring  Oarden 
Str^t.  PhUadelphla,  Pa.  19101. 

E.  (9)  $625. 

A.  James  Courtney  Jennings,  1435  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Chris  L.  Jensen,  Florida  Petroleum 
Counsel,  a  Division  of  API,  111  North  Gads- 
den Street,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  S 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $155.50.     E.  (9)  $13.84. 

A.  A.  W.  JesBup,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,    No.  1014,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Ouy  E.  Jester,  2150  Klenlen  Avenue,  St 
Louis,  Mo.  63121. 

B.  Association  for  Improvement  of  Mis- 
sissippi River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63102. 

A.  Anita  Johnson,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Oroup,  2000  P  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $70. 

A.  Bruce  T.  Johnson,  1125  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,415.     E.  (9)  $1,896.    . 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jess  Johnson,  Jr.,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Suite 
200, 1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30036. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co.,  1  SheU  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
3463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 
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A  John  B.  Johnson,  Alabama  Petroleum 
CouncU,  Division  of  API,  Smte  188.  660 
Adams  Avenue,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36104. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $917.26.     E.  (9)  $458.39. 


A.  John  Pava  Johnson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D-C.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Oas  Supply  Committee,  1035 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wsishington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,125.02.     E.  (9)  $370.43. 

A.  Rady  A.  Johnson,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $2,395.55.     E.  (9)  $16.36. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  2251,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union), 
P.O.  Box  2251,  Denver,  Colo.,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,063.13.     E.  (9)  $345.01. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Johnson,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  510,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  E.  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  James  D.  Johnston,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  W.  Orand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $843.09. 

A.  Charles  N.  Jolly,  1127  Myrtle  Street, 
Elkhart.  Ind.  46514. 

B.  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1127  Myrtle 
Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

E.  (9)  $1,294.44. 

A.  Allan  R.  Jones,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (9)  $6,000.      E.  (9)  $732.21. 


A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $420.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $29.50. 

A.  Oliver  H.  Jones,  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of' Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $10,378. 


A.  Carl  D.  Jordan,  408  East  Maple  Street, 
Fremont.  Mich.  49412. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  445  State  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

D.  (6)  $320.     E.  (9)  $52. 

A.  Brenda  Joyce,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box   1166,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd,  Jr.,   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc..  1100  Connect- 
icut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

E.  (9)  $26.61. 

A.  Charles  W.  Karcher,  1735  Midland 
BuUding,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  corpora- 
tion). Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115. 

E.  (9)  $1,939. 


A.  Oerald  M.  Katz,  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
&  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonitmi  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $18.67. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kear,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $212. 

A.  William  J.  Keating,  725  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association, 
725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  556  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  565  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Patricia  Keefer,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  John  B.  Kelley,  Suite  1200,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  1275  King  Street,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  06830. 


A.  Paul    J.    Kelley,    2727    North    Central 
Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  -  AMERCO,    Inc.,    2727    North    Central 
Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

E.  (9)   $3,400. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly,  1101  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 


A.  John  T.  Kelly,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Robert  F.  Kelly,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 


A.  George  Kelm,   1   First  National   Plaza 
(Suite  5200),  Chicago,  111.,  .60603. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  Post  Office 
Box  1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

D.  (6)  $160. 


A.  R.  O.  Kendall,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  31,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O.  Box 
21,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  Marathon  Oil  Co., 
430  Cafrltz  BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co..  Flndlay,  Ohio  45840. 
E.  (9)  $439.20. 


A,  Jerry  W.  Kennedy,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National   Cotton   CouncU   of   America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38112. 


A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney,  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


A.  Robert  T.  Kenney,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  136  East  43d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  John  V.  Kenny,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washtogton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.- 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $787.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Kenyon  &  Kenyon,  ReiUy,  Carr,  tt 
Chapln,  59  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $76. 

A.  James  L.  Kimble,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  416,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  SxUte  416,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Chtu-les  L.  King,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $65. 

A.  Gibson  Klngren,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser   Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $1,136.     E.  (9)  $1,111. 

A.  John  M.  Klnnaird,  1618  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $7,600.     E.  (9)  $3,651.65. 

A.  Klrkland,  EllU  &  Rowe,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1436  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kleeman,  Association  at 
American  PubUshers,  Inc.,  1930  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  750.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  Inc. 

A.  John  J.  Klocko  III.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  WUmlngton,  Del.  19898. 

A.  Andrew  Kneler,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.01. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock.  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $96.15.     E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Philip  M.  Knox,  Jr.,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.O. 
30036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60684. 

A.  Ruth  E.  KobeU,  P.O.  Box  3351,  Denver, 
Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of   America    (National   Farmers 
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UBlcm).  P.O.  Box  2351,  Denver.  Oolo..  1013 
Mtb  Street  NW..  Wuhlngton,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  93.684.60.    E.  (9)   $94.09. 

A.  Bradley  B.  Koch,  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30009. 

B.  National  Bural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30009. 

D.  (6)  9137.60. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1316  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)  •36.66. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  Jr..  1316  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (0)  610.03. 

A.  Ann  Kolker,  1921  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
1931  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300, 
Washington,  DC.  30006. 

E.  (9)  6476. 

A.  Robert  L.  Koob,  Koob  Associates,  1166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  311,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

B.  BUctilt  &  Crackers  Maniilacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  6976.     E.  (9)  9330.46. 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  91.000.    E.  (9)  9160. 

A.  Paul  A.  Korody,  Jr..  1725  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  (9)  9600. 

A.  John  T.  Korsmo,  1723  Dogwood  Drive, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22302. 

B.  National  AssocUtlon  for  Milk  Marketing 
Reform,  Suite  1304.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Wahlngton.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  93.501. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  United  Steel  work- 
ers of  America,  816  leth  Street  NW.,  Suite 
706,  Washington,  D.C,  30006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15333. 

D.  (6)  96.831.34.    E.  (9)  91.678.84. 

A.  Amos  Kramer,  Kansas  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, A  Division  of  API,  8th  &  Jackson  Streets, 
Suite  1414.  Topeka.  Kans.  66613. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
jfitreet  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

'  .D.  (6)  9473.     E.  (9)  9487.76. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Krelder.  1018  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1016  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  Myilo  8.  Kraja.  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  N.  Pennsyl- 
vania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  96.468.     E.  (9)  9634J8. 

A.  Stephen  W.  Kraus.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Ufe  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  1T90  Pennsylvania  Av«nue,  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DX;.  30006. 

A.  Blehard  W.  Kreuteen.  Chevron  OU  Oo., 
1700  K  8tcM(  NW..  Washington.  O.O.  30006. 


B.  Chevron  OU  Co.,   1700  K  Street-  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  9600.     E.  (9)  9267.18. 

A.  James  a  Krzymlnskl,  1129  20th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Covmcil  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street,  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   92,000.       E.  (9)   9136.83. 

A.  WllliaD  ''  Kuhf  UBS,  226  Touhy  Avenue. 
Park  Ridge.  1      ""068. 

B.  Americai  .-m  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue     turk  Ridge,  ni.  60068. 

D.  (6)  91.176. 

A.  Uoyd  R.  Kuhn.  1725  De  Sales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  De  Sales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   98,448.     E.  (9)   91,335.90. 

A.  Thomas  R.  K\ihn,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1750 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  999.17.     E.  (9)  913.16. 


E.  (9)  9160. 


A.  Norman  O.  Kurland,  Kelso  Bangert  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Investment  Bankers,  3037  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Kelso  Bangert  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Investment 
Bankers,  111  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)  94.600.    E.  (9)  97,034.78. 

A.  Kyokuyo  Co.,  Ltd.,  Suite  604,  Central 
Building,  810  Third  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98104. 

E.  (9)  9660. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1200  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005;  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 


A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  920,237.91. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    912,012.    E.    (0)    10,469. 


A.  Edward  J.  Lachowlcz,  4317  Brandywlne 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

1  D.  (6)  9650.    B.  (9)  923. 

A.  Nick  L.  Laird.  Shell  Oil  Co..  Suite  300, 
1036  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  EOiell  Oil  Co.,  1  Shell  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
3463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  9167. 

A.  David  P.  Lambert,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer* 
lea.  Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  R.  Lambert,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  93.000. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley.  Suite  704. 400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  Suite  704. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 


A.  Karl  S.  Umdstrom,  610  North  Edison 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  33203. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International, 
Inc.,  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Suite  503,  Marina 
del  Ray,  Calif.  90291. 

D.  (6)  9741.25.    E.  (9)  9171.90. 

A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom,  510  North  Edison 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  Sportsmans  Paradise  Homeowners  As- 
sociation, Route  2,  Box  228,  Blythe,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  9231.60.     E.  (9)  949.10. 

A.  B.  Josh  Lanier. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  92.360.     B.  (9)  9160. 

A.  Jtunes  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  91,260.07. 

A.  Olenn  T.  Lashley,  District  of  Columbia 
Division,  American  Automobile  Association, 
8111  Gatehouse  Road,  Fall  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  District  of  Coiunbla  Division,  American 
Automobile  Association,  8111  Oatehouse 
Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1515  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va.  22309. 

D.  (6)  91.000.     E.  (0)  9300. 


A.  Delmar  Dale  Lawson,  900  15th  Street 
NW.,  Wtwhlngton,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  91.031.     E.  (9)  959.40. 


A.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  803,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  92.435.53.     (9)  91.838.64.  » 

A.  Robert  W.  Lee,  John  Birch  Society,  Suite 
1004,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  John  Birch  Society,  395  Concord  Ave- 
nue, Belmont,  Mass.  02178. 


A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  2100  M  Street  NW, 
Suite  307,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
cUtlon. 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  307,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Leitzlnger,  900  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, Seattle,  Wash.  98164. 

B.  Simpson  Timber  Co.,  900  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, Seattle,  Wash.  98164. 

D.  (6)  9806.     E.  (9)  91,931. 

A.  Glll>ert  LeKander,  Suite  601,  910  17th 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co.,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont.  59701,  Washington  Power  Co., 
P.O.  Box  3727,  Spokane,  Wash.  99202. 

D.  (6)  9450. 

A.  Earl  T.  Leonard,  Jr.,  %  Coca-Cola,  Co., 
P.O.  Drawer  1734,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

B.  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1784,  At- 
lanta, Oa.  30301. 

D.  (6)  9684.60.    B.  (9)  91.130.93. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson.  801  North  Fairfax 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  32314. 

B.  RaUway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,   Alexandria.   Va.  23314. 

D.  (6)  978848. 

A.  David  M.  Lenny.  183  C  Street  SB..  Wash- 
ington. D.0. 30003. 
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B.  Congress  Watdi.  188  C  Street  SB.,  WMh- 
lugton.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  91.876. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  ft  Co..  Inc..  1080  16tb 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  3401  Crow  Canyon 
Road.  San  Ramon,  Calif. 

A.  Harry  LeVine,  Jr..  General  Electrlo  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co,  8136  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  95,625. 

A.  David  Lewis,  American  Optometric  As- 
sociation, 1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optcmietrlc  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  OXt.,  120  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)   9242.20.    E.  (9)   9216.46. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lewis. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union) , 
P.O.  Box  2251,  Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   91,723.08.     E.  (9)   36.38. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Leymeister,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Wtishington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   9425.     E.   (9)   916. 


A.  Lester  W.  Lindow,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1736  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1736  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


A.  John  E.  Llnster,  2000  Westwood  Drive, 
Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 

B.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau.  2000 
Westwood  Drive,   Wausau,  Wis.   54401. 

D.  (6)   9500. 


A.  Ron  M.  Linton,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago,  100  Bast  Erie  Street.  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60611. 

D.  (6)   97,787.20    E.  (9)   9766.73. 

A.  Ron  M.  Linton,  Suite  200,  1015  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Wayne  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
706  City  County  BuUding,  Detroit.  Jffl<ai. 
48226. 

D.  (6)   914,250.    E.  (9)91,100.19. 

A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  95312.50.    E.  (0)  9660. 

A.  Robert  G.  Litschert,  Suite  1010,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, Suite  1010,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9240.     E.  (9)  976.39. 

A.  E.  P.  Livaudais,  Jr.,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  515  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  9200.     E.  (9)9200. 

A.  Harold  D.  Loden,  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  1030  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  1080 
15th  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  9700. 


A.  Edward  J.  Lord,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Legion,  700  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  93,480.     E.  (9)  9242.19. 

A.  Philip  J.  Loree,  17  Battery  Place  North, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled  Ship- 
ping, 17  Battery  Place  North.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  9200. 

A.  Herschel  C.  Loveless,  Suite  501,  918  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D:  (6)  9281.50.     E.  (9)  9281.60. 

A.'  James  F.  Lovett,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  BuUding  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15232. 

A.  James  P.  Low,  American  Society  of  As- 
sociation Executives,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Gerald  M.  Lowrle,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  92,000.     E.  (9)  9868.47. 


A.  Freddie  H.  Lucas,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  NewJTork,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  9200.     E.  (i)  97533. 

A.  MUton  F.  Lunch,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  91,000. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1626 1  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of 
New  York,  Inc.,  Room  208,  4  Irving  Place, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 


A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Public 
Service  BuUding,  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  9543.75. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co..  2 
North  Ninth  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.  18101. 

D.  (6)  9600.     E.  (9)  958.91. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shanghai  Power  Co,  100  West  10th 
Street,  WUmlngton,  Del.  19801. 

D.  (6)  9130. 

A.  Lusk -Evans  Ltd.,  1730  North  Lynn  Street, 
Suite  400,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  92. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch,  Jr.,  1325  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   96,664.20,    E.  (9)   9142.01. 

A.  Robert  N.  Lynch.  _^ 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  life 
Amendment,  Inc.,  Stilte  400,  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


D.    (6^    94,788.30.     E.    (9)    93,10139. 

A.  Richard  Lyng,  American  Meat  Institute, 
P.O.  Box  3556,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Am^can  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box  3556. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007;  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  9500. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Lyons,  17  Roblnwood  Road, 
Norwood,  Mass. 

B.  National  Association  of  Government 
Employees,  285  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.  02127. 

D.  (6)  95,000.    E.  (9)  91.000. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  National  Confectioners 
Association,  1325  lOth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association,  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

D.   (6)   912.600.     E.   (9)    93,088.83. 

A.  James  H.  Mack,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

D. (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  9500. 

A.  Duncan  H.  Mackenzie,  3019  Goat  HIU 
Road.  Bel  Air,  Md.  21014. 

D. (6)  $27.50.     E.  (9)  9267.81. 

A.  John  P.  Mackey,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in 
Defense  of  Life,  Inc.,  810  National  Press 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  Defense  of  Life, 
Inc.,  150  East  35th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.  (6)   93,750.     E.  (0)   93,143.60. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Mader,  2030  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

D.  (6)  93,000.     E.  (9)  922.50. 

A.  John  F.  Mahoney,  1776  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  92,000.     E.  (9)  9886. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corp, 
900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D. (6)  9250.    E.  (9)  930. 

A.  Andre  Maisonplerre,  1776  F.  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  AlUance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  DL  60606. 

B.  (9)   9875. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Malone,  Suite  1014,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1261  Avenue  of  the  Amo^ 
leas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  ((9)   9602.46. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man,  400  First  Street  NW,  Suit* 
700,  Washington,  DX3.  20001. 

B.  District  No.  1— Pacific  Coast  District. 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneflcita  Association. 
AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)   91,801.80.     B.   (9)   9311.26. 

A.  Carter  Manaaco,  6032  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean.  Va.  33101. 

B.  National  Coal  AssocUtlon,   1130   ITth^ 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  30086. 

D.  (6)   97344.99.  ,  E.   (9)   983.10. 

A.  Mike  Manatos,  1801  K  Street  NW,^te 
1104.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  "Hie  Procter  ft  Gamble  Manufacturing 
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Co..  301  Bast  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  OUo 
MflOS. 

O.  (6)  980.    E.  (9)   980. 

A.  ManKTfc,  Inc.,  331  East  Vermljo  Avenue, 
Box  673,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

B.  Hed  River  Valley  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Box 
43.  HlUaboro,  N.  Dak.  66046. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1180  17th  Street  N.W.,  Suite  No.  10, 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

E.  (9)  $fiao. 

A.  Forbea  Mann,  1156  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp.,  1636  Elm  Street,  DaUaa, 
Tex.  76323. 

D.  (6)  •3.600.    S.  (9)   $660. 

A.  H.  Warren  Mann.  Houston  Natural  Oas 
Corp..  1200  Ttayls.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Oas  Coip..  P.O.  Box 
1188.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1836  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30009. 

D.  (6)  t5,000.     E.  (9)  83,000. 

A.  Dallace  E.  Marable.  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   81,050.     E.   (9)    864J4. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Star  Route  MaU  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 324  Bast  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20008. 

A.  March  For  Life.  P.O.  Box  2950,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30013. 

D.  (6)   8116.30.     E.  (9)   81.609.16. 

A.  Marilyn  Marcrooson.  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  82,466.38. 

A.  Cart  Marcy,  123  Maryland  Avenue  NX., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Committee  on  United  States- 
Soviet  Relations.  122  Maryland  Avenue  NB.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

A.  Carl  Marcy,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NB.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  83,000. 

A.  District  No.  1 — Padfle  Coast  District, 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association, 
Aft-OIO,  17  Battery  Place.  New  Tork.  N.T. 
10004. 

B.  (9)  88.330.04. 

A.  David  J.  Markey.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  8800.    B.  (B)  8818.18. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  Ford  Motor  Co, 
816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48131. 

A.  Matthew  J.  Marks,  Prather  Levenberg 
Seeger  Doollttle  Farmer  ft  Swing,  lioi  16th 
Soeet  HW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Hetero<^umlcal  Corp.,  ill  East  Haw- 
thorne Avenue,  Valley  Stream,  Long  island. 
N.T.  11880.  ^^ 

«.  (8)  810. 


A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Insiu-ance  Agents,  1611  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insiur- 
ance  Agents,  640  Investment  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  8726. 

A.  Dan  V.  Maroney,  Jr.,  5026  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  lYanslt  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Nfarsh,  336  Southern  Building. 
806  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
CrandaU  BuUdlng.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101. 

D.  (6)   84.885.26.    E.  (9)   $756.33. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
AasocUtion,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  835.     E.  (9)  83. 

A.  C.  Travis  Marshall,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  8600.     E.  (9)  8126. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  40  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $284.16.     E.   (9)   $361.95. 

A.  M&I  Marshall  &  nsley  Bank.  770  North 
Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  63202. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Steven  A.  Martindale,  Hill  and  Knowl- 
ton.  Inc.,  1426  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Hill  and  Rnowlton.  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

A.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Instirance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street.  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

B.  (9)  $539.30. 

A.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum.  Md.  21093. 

B.  (9)  $18.67. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Association  on  Jaoa- 
nese  Textile  Imoorts,  Inc.,  Suite  620.  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washineton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports. 
Inc.,  651  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  Suite  620.  The  Farra- 
KUt  Buildinir.  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby,  900  17th  Street  NW..  Suite 
620,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  Masaoka-Ishikawa 
&  Associates.  Inc.,  Suite  620.  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washinirton.  D.C.  20O06. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  86621. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ammcan  Life  Insurance  Association. 


Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

A.  Cliff  Massa  in,  1776  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  David  Masselll.  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036.  ** 

D.  (6)  $727 J88. 

A.  Jon  O.  Massey.  Oil  Investment  Institue, 
P.O.  Box  8293.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute.  P.O.  8293, 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews.  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  40  Ivy  Street  SE..  Washington.  D  C 
20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,264.80.     E.  (9)  $217.71. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  410,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $687.60.     E.  (9)  $829.63. 

A.  Daniel  E.  Matthews,  5109  Western  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  National  Public  Employer  Labor  Rela- 
tions Association,  6109  Western  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $156. 

A.  Robert  A.  Matthews,  801  North  Fairfax 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  RaUway  Progress  Institute,  801  NOrth 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $391.67. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004.  ; 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co..  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta.  Oa. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee, 
1111  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $83.70. 

A.  Anthony  F.  Maurlello,  %  New  York 
State  Petroleum  Council,  Division  of  API, 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  Room  718,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $613.     E.  (9)  $277.96. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Maxedon,  Kentucky  Petro- 
leum Council,  a  Division  of  the  American 
Petroleimi  Institute,  1810  Commonwealth 
Building,  LoulsvlDe,  Ky.  40202. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $282.97.    B.  (9)  $174.84. 

A.  Albert  E.  May,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1626  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (6)  $410.     B.  (9)  $3.20. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Room  410,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  (AMr-CIO) ,  2800 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  m.  60657. 

D.  (6)  $7371.     E.  (9)  $710. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  331  South  LaSaUe 
Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60604. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
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1709   New  York  Avenue   NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  231  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  m.  60604. 

B.  L.  M.  Williams  and  Clayton  Btirch  fami- 
lies, c/o  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  231  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60604. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt.  231  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60604. 

B.  Encylc^aedia  Brltannlca,  Inc..  425  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  III.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $25.     E.  (9)  $10.41. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Santee  River  Cypress  Lumber  Co.  and 
Beidler  Owners.  Suite  1364,  222  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $30. 

A.  H.  Wesley  McAden,  Cook  Indtistrles,  Inc., 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  650,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cook  Industries,  Inc..  2185  Democrat 
Road,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38116. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  J.  R.  McAlpln,  815  Connecticut.  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  Suite  419.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (9)  $85.50. 

A.  WUliam  J.  McAullffe.  Jr..  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  303,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $680. 

A.  Ann  McBride,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $127. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe,  Allstate  Insurance 
Co.,  Allstate  Plaza,  Northbrook,  III.  60062. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  HI.  60062. 


A.  Michael  J.  McCabe,  Allstate  Insurance 
Co.,  Allstate  Plaza,  Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co..  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook.  III.  60062. 


A.  William  C.  McCamant,   1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Robert  C.  McCandless,  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $280.     E.  (9)  $9.10. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless.  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transamerlca  Insurance  Corp.  of  Cali- 
fornia (Occidental  Life).  Occidental  Center, 
HUl  and  Olive  at  12th  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif,  90015. 

D.  (6)   $187.60.     E.   (9)   $11.15. 

A.  John  A.  McCcfft,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,955.64. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600.  Wasbiiogton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc..  Nine  West  67th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 


B.  Cities  Service  Co..  Box  300,  Tulsa.  Okla. 
74102. 
E.  (9)  $55.35. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1734,  At- 
lanta, Ga.  30301. 

E.   (9)   $43.36. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  liOO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  One 
Gulf  &  Western  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10023. 

E.  (9)   $123.72. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  OU  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.   (9)    $310.19. 

A.  McCIuro  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.. 
Inc..  North  Perry  Street  and  Jeflferson  Street. 
Montgomery,  Ala.  35102. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  llOO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Corp..  Oil 
City.  Pa.  16307. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Alfred  P.  Slaner,  640  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  United  Artists  Corp.,  729  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.,  10019. 

B.  (9)   $29.78. 

A.  Robert  A.  McConnell,  2721  North  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  Suite  802,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  AMERCO,  International,  2727  North 
Central,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

D.   (6)    $1,292.     E.   (9)    $1,779.81. 

A.  D.  McCurrach,  1500  Wilson  Boulevard, 
No  609,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  School  Supply  and  Equipment 
Association,  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  E.  L.  McCuIIocb,  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engineers,  Room  819,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Engineers  BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

D.   (6)    $284.60.     E.   (9)    $81.50. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  American  Hotel 
and  Motel  Association.  777  14th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $528.04.     E.   (9)    $119.40. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Iowa  Beef  Processors,  Inc.,  Dakota  City, 
Nebr.  68731. 

D.  (6)  $637.50.     D.  (9)  $21.72. 


A.  Francis  O  McDermott,   1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  First  National   Bank  of  Chicago, 
1  First  National  Plaza,  Chicago.  111.  60670. 


A.  Francis  O  McDermott.  1760  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 2600  River  Road.  Des  Plalnes,  HI. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $378. 


A.  PVancls  O  McDermott.   1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,   122  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $3,515.     E.  (9)  $319.82. 


A.  Francis  O  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago,  m.  60684. 

E.  (9)  $67.70. 

A.  Francis  O  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Trustees  under  will  of  Warren  Wright 
deceased,  c/o  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  1  First  National  Plaza,  Chicago. 
111.  60670. 

D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $3.96. 


A.  Michael  D.  McDonald,  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association,  a  Division  of  API,  409 
Washington   Avenue,  Towson,   Md.   21204. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont.  59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.  Butte,  Mont. 
59701. 

E.  (0)  $52.86. 

A.  J.  Raymond  McGlaughlin,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  $8,637.60. 

A.  Gordon  McGowan,  Highwood,  Mont. 
59450. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box  1 172, 
Helena,  Mont.  69601. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh  Jr.,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $900.72. 

A.  C.  A.  "Mack"  McKlnney,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Suite  511,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  National  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps 
League,  933  North  Kenmore  Street,  Suite  321, 
Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

E.  (9)  $7. 

A.  C.  A.  "Mack"  McKlnney,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Suite  511.  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Non-Commlssloned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA  (NCOA).  P.O.  Box  2268,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  78298. 

D.  (6)  $4,625.04.     E.  (9)  $4,780.49. 

A.  William  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  Fairfield,  Conn. 
06431. 

D.  (6)  $645.     E.  (9)  $420. 

A.  Jane  Pierson  McMicheal,  1921  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus,  I9!il 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $3,030.81. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  National  Press  BuUdlng, 
Suite  1016,  14th  and  F  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20045. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln,  Denever,  Colo.  80303. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  McNutt,  Dudley,  Easterwood  &  Losch, . 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  12  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107;  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $11,260.    E.  (9)  $1,325.66. 
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A.  Raiph  J.  McNalr,  1730  Penjuylvanla  Ave- 
nue NW..  Wuhlngton,  D.C.  aOOOO. 

B.  American  Life  loBurance  ABsoclatlon, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Waab- 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Margaret  E.  McNamara.  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30002. 

D.  (6)  •2.182.56. 

A.  Barry  McP^erson,  Suite  1100,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independ- 
ence, Suite  970, 4tb  Financial  Center,  Wichita, 
Kans.  67202. 

D.  (6)  •11,218.75.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  George  O.  Mead,  1616  P  Street  MW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Asaoclatlon,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D,  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $379^9. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  APL-CIO.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  11  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)  $22S. 

A.  William  H.  MegonneU,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Conr- 
panles,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $473.10.     E.  (9)  $19.29. 

A.  Louis  L.  Meier.  Jr.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
United  Engineering  Center,  345  East  47tb 
Street,  New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $220. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $85.     E.  (9)  $45. 

A.  Jeffrey  M.  Menlck.  Suite  415.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Asaoclatlon,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     8.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Ellis  E.  BCeredlth,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22200. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  As- 
■oclatlon.  Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22300. 

K.  (9)  $00.71. 

A.  John  A.  Merrigan.  Suite  1100,  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Was^ilngton.  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independ- 
ence, Suite  970,  Fourth  Financial  Center. 
Wichita.  Kans.  67202. 

D.   (6)    $10,566.25.     E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  Carpet  and  Bug  In- 
itltute,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  200S6. 

B.  Carpet  and  Bug  Institute,  Dalton,  Oa. 
90720. 

O.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $170.       . 

A.  George  F.  Meyer,  Jr..  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Waehlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retired  Officers  AssocUtlon,  1625  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

D.  (6)  $506. 

A.  Jamee  O.  Mlchauz,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Federated  Dept.  Stores.  Inc..  222  West 
Seventh  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Bryan  P.  Mlchener,  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legls- 
Utlon,  245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  • 

D.  (6)  $1,298. 

A.  Ronald  MlchleU,  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Suite  1015,  14th  and  F  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20054. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Oas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building.  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 
D.   (6)  $7,023.94.     E.   (9)   $2,037.66. 

A.  Roy  H.  MUlenson,  Room  750,  1920  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
Room  750.  1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)  $140. 

A.  A.  Stanley  MiUer,  Room  302.  910  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled  Ship- 
ping, 17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Miller,  Cassldy,  Larroca  &  Lewln,  Siilte 
500,  2555  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Interna- 
tional, 133  Queen  Ann  Avenue  North,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98109. 

E.  (9)   $125. 

A.  Miller,  Cassldy,  Larroca  &  Lewln,  Suite 
500.  2655  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

A.  MUler  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Colximbla  Gas  System,  Inc.,  20  Mont- 
chanln  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 

D.  (6)  $1,400. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc..  IDS 
Tower.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

D.  6.  $1,950. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif. 
91508. 

D.  (6)    $6,510. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.,  Box  60043  Ter- 
minal Annex.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90054. 

D.  (6)    $1,325. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $50. 

A.  Clinton  R.  Miller.  Room  240.  4620  Lee 
Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  National  Health  Federation,  212  West 
Foothill  Boulevard.  Monrovia,  California 
91016. 

D.   (6)   $6,034.80.     E.   (9)   $6,330.10. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association, 
Hoiuton,  Tex. 

D.  (6)   $262.50.     E.  (9)   $17.80. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.T. 
D.   (6)   $375.     E.   (9)    $334.01. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller.  Union  Pacific  Build- 
ing. 1416  Dodge  Street,  Omaha.  Nebr.  68179. 

B.  Nebraska  RaUroad  Association,  Union* 
Pacific  Building,  1416  Dodge  Street,  Omaha 
Nebr.  68179. 

D..(6)   $7,755.     E.   (9)    $50.38. 

A.  Joe  D.  Miller.  535  North  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago.  111.  60610. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)   $875. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,   1612  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association  and  The 
Maytag  Co. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $>00. 

A.  Luman  O.  MUler,  Suite  012,  620  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue  Building,  Portland,  Oreg 
97204. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  Suite  912, 
620  Southwest  Fifth  Avenue  Building.  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)   $342.11. 

A.  Robert  C.  MlUer,  3818  Congreve  Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati,  Ohio  45213. 
D.  (6)   $136.53. 

A.  Jack  Mills,  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A.  William  E.  Minshan,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  905.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $2,600. 

A.  WUllam  E.  Mlnshall,  Suite  906,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Werner  G.  Smith,  Inc.,  1730  Tztin 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

A.  William  E.  Mlnshall.  Suite  905,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trustees  of  the  Property  of  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna Railway  Co.,  Midland  Building,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $2,200. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  Georgla-Padflo 
Corp..  1735  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  900  SW.  Fifth 
Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $238. 

A.  Phillip  w.  Moery,  1110  Marlon  Drive, 
Wynne,  Ark.  72396. 

B.  Rlvlana  Foods,  Inc.,  2777  Allen  Parkway, 
Houston,  Tex.  77019. 

D.  (6)  $507.     E.  (9)  $149.75. 

A.  Lawrence  A.'  Monaco.  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  O.O. 
20006. 

A.  John  S.  Monagan,  Whitman  &  Ransom, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washlngtco, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  Bankers  Association,  100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06103. 

D.  (6)   $442.     E.  (0)  $441.86. 

A.  iLflchael  Monroney,  TRW  Inc.,  2080  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23565  EucUd  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 
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A.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc.,  635  W. 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60680. 
E.  (9)  $1,478. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  40  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $315.82.     E.   (9)    $77.85. 

A.   Moore-McCormack   Resources,   Inc.,   1 
Landmark   Square,  Stamford,  Conn.  00901. 
K.  (9)   $1,630. 

A.  Cynthia  Mordaunt,  Suite  701,  1717 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  Suite  701,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $3,541.64. 

A.  E.  Joyce  Morgan.  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

A.  Joe  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  P.O.  Box 
1266,  Denver,  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $1,816.     E.  (9)  $24. 

A.  Morison,  Murphy.  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
1776  K  Street,  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington,. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Morris  Associates  Inc.,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Commtmlty  Mental 
Health  Centers,  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.   (6)    $12,690.     E.   (9)   $14,888.75. 

A.  Alan  B.  Morrison,  Public  Citizen,  Inc., 
Suite  700,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen,  Inc.,  Box  19404,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $366.     E.  (9)   $365. 

A.  James  A.  Morrlssey,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc..  Suite  1001, 
1150  17th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20086. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Suite  2124,  400  South  Tyron  Street. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28285. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $67. 

A.  John  W.  Morton.  Cities  Service  Co., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $516. 

A.  Jack  Moskowitz,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $8,100.     E.  (9)   $316.41. 


^ 


A.  Lynn  E.  Mote,  Northern  Natural  Oas 
Co.,  1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  508,  Waeh- 
Ington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Oas  Co..  2323  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  John  J.  Motley. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Suite  3206,  490  L'Xnfant  Plaza  East 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D-   (6)   $2,250.     E.   (9)   $413. 

A.  Karen  Mulhatiser,  705  O  Street  BS. 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 


B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League. 
250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 
D.  (6)  $3,588.     E.  (9)  $2,260.79. 

A.  Robert  M.  Mulligan,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Assn.  of  Ice  Cream  Manu- 
facturers &  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1106 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  MuUin,  Connor  &  Rhyne,  307  Southwn 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Alberto  de  la  Vega-Rlpol,  804  Oarch- 
Ing,  Konlgsbergerstr.  2,  West  Germany. 

D.   (6)   $758.96.     E.   (9)   $854.63. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Mundy,  Suite  603.  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, Suite  603,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,249.88.     E-  (9)    $4,121.50. 


A.  Jerome  E.  Murphy,  133  O  Street  SS., 
Washington,  D.C,  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  l33  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D  (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Richard  E.  Murphy,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International  Union 
AFL-CIO,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  842.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  8t  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  616  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  m.  60606. 

D.   (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $130. 

A.  D.  Michael  Mtirray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  842,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  ' 

B.  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  1460  Union 
Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.   (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $67. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  842.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Freeport  Minerals  Co.,  161  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $116. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1600 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
56101. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  D.  Michael  Mturay.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  842,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Industrial 
Parks,  1800  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.   (6)  $100.     E.  (0)  $161. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  842,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors,  1130 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $175.    E.  (9)  $55. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  842.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Service  Organization,  237  East 
62d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10032. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $37. 

A.  William  E.  Murray.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)  $176. 

A.  Tliomas  H.  Mutchler,  Corporate  Affairs 
Communications,  Suite  700,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Gary  D.  Myers,  1015  18th  Street.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fertilizer  Institute,  1016  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $498.i^5.     E.  (9)  $27.45. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr..  4  Executive  Parle 
East  NE.,  Atlanta.  Oa.  30329. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  Executive 
Park  East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  80329. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives.  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washlng|fn.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $121.70. 


linger 


A.  Naman,  Howell,  Smith  &  Chase,  800 
First  National  Building,  Waco,  Tex.  76701. 

B.  Otir  Land,  Our  Lives,  a  Coalition  for 
Human  Rights,  P.O.  Box  1000,  Oatesvllle,  Tex. 
76528. 

E.   (9)  $606.55. 

A.  John  J.  Nangle,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1001,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  ni. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asaocl- 
atlon, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $60.60. 

E.  (9)  $50.50. 

A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $1,433.15. 

E.  (9)  $1,433.15. 

A.  National  Associated  BusinesBmen,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $514.94. 

E.  (9)  $671.09. 

A.  National  Association  for  BCUk  Marketing 
Reform,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1204,  Washington.  D.O.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $23,100. 

E.  (9)  $31,704.32. 

A.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists, 4630  Montgomery  Avenue,  Suite  200. 
Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

D.   (6)    $48388.19.     E.   (9)   $4,886.50. 

A.  National  Association  of  Seetrtc  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Sxiite  1010, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,448.83. 

E.  (0)  $7,660.85. 

A.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1735  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

E.  (0)  $300. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

E.  (0)  $8334.96. 

A.  National  Association  of  Lettter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $588390.74. 

E.  (9)  $58,391.60. 

A.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $38,631.84. 

B.  (9)  $38,63134. 
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A.  NaUonal  Aasoclatlon  of  Idargarlne  Man- 

\ifBCt\iren,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1202, 
WABhlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  NaUonal  AosocUtlon  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co..  2511  East  46th  Street,  Suite  H. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46205. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 
10017. 

O.  (6)  $5,929.18. 

E.  (9)  •6,929.18. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
ing-Oo(dlng  Contract(Mrs,  1016  20tli  Street 
NW.,  Wasblngton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  ^JMl.OB. 

E.  (9)   86,861.08. 

A.  NaUonal  AssocUtlon  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts.  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.    20036. 

D.  (6)   $700.    E.  (9),  $668. 

A.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  155 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  HI.,  925  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $16,976.96. 

A.  National  BroUer  Council,  1155  15th  St. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    20005. 
D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $16,213.50.    E.  (9)   $16,213.50. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.    20036. 

D.  (6)  $737,868.01.    E.  (9)  $3,567.22. 

A.  National  Ccnnmittee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation.  1250  WUshlre  Boulevard.  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.  90017. 
.    D.   (6)   $671.     E.   (9)   $2,579.14. 

A.  The  National  Committee  for  a  Human 
Life  Amendment.  Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  400.  Washington.  D.C.    20036. 

D.  (6)  $18,000.    E.  (9)  $9,116.56. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Research  In 
Neurological  Disorders.  927  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.    20045. 

D.  (6)  $6,598.    E.  (9)  $4,616.97. 

A.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association. 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $321.50. 

A.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America,  P.O. 
Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.    38112. 
D.   (6)   $18,628.89.     E.   (9)    $18,628.89. 

A.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy.  Inc..  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.    20036. 

D.  (6)  $360.82.    E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  National  Council  for  a  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund.  2111  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.    20008. 

D.  (6)   $4,563.79.    E.  (9)   $3,096.88. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $54,842.     E.  (9)  $88,091. 

A.  National  Coimsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Belco  Petroleum  Corp..  1  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $10,000.     E.  (9)   $268.41. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Domestic  Wildcatters  Association.  900 


Pint  National  Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 
77802. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.     E.  (9)  $702.48. 

A.  National  Coimsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  North  American  Telephone  Association, 
1725  DeSales  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $6,640.75. 

A.  National  Electrical  Maniifacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

(6)  $392,926.65.     E.  (9)  $20,854.93. 


f 


A.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
726  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washmgton,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)   $123,654.35.    E.   (9)   $15,46).80. 


A.  National  Guard  Association  of  the  U.S., 
1  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $446,455.     E.   (9)   $1,310.03. 


A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)   $6,958.69.     E.  (9)    $6,958.60. 


A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 

D.  (6)  $5,080.70.     E.  (9)  $5,080.70. 


A.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  IIOI 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (0)   $3,549.60. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  lOOO 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,692.43.     E.  (9)  $2,886.27. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  307,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $700. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association.  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $238.     E.  (9)  $238. 

A.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
1921  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  300, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $18,778.88.     E.   (9)   $17,435. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
CrandaU  BuUdlng,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101- 
D.  (6)  $20,190.     E.  (9)  $6,580.04. 

A.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  505,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $12,600.     E.  (9)  $44,262.72. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
O.  (6)  $6,266.20.    E.  (9)  $6,265.20. 

A.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
AGCUS,  Suite  302,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $562.87. 

A.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $88,856.26.     E.    (9)    $17,675.46. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Assn.,  100  W. 
3l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

E.  (9)   $1,920. 

JL  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $100,666.08.     E.  (9)  $110,987.96. 

A.  National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  Inc., 
529-14th  Street  NW.,  No.  567,  Washington, 
D.C.  20045. 

E.  (9)   $17,300. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

E.  (9)  $5,163.65. 

A.  National  R\iral  Housing  Coalition,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,472.     E.  (9)  $2,020.65. 

A.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $9,419.     E.  (9)  $1,705. 

A.  National  Security  Traders  Association, 
Inc.,  65  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.     E.  (9)  $12,090.66. 


A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr.,  Conference  of 
State  Bank  Supervisors,  1016  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1016  18th  St.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,645.     E.  (9)  $18. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1041,  Washington.  D,C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)  $276.     E.  (9)  $187.90. 

A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr.,  612  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  612  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 246  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,789. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion. 1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Leather  Goods,  Plastics 
and  Novelty  Workers'  Union,  265  West  14th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Handbag  Association.  347 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $283.05. 

A.  L.  James  Nelson,  801  Northland  Towers 
West,  Southfleld,  Mich.  48075. 

B.  National  Association  of  ManufacttirerB. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $988.30. 
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A.  Robert  W.  Nelson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rxutd  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.*0009. 

O.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Network,  224  D  Street  SE.,  Washmgton, 
D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)  $5,055.50.     E.  (9)  $2,100.88. 

A.  E.  John  Neumann.  1616  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  WUson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,380.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  505,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  One  IBM 
Plaza,  Suite  2600,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $1,120.     E.  (9)  $27.86. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevlns.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)    $2,562.50.     E.   (9)   $779.43. 

A.  John  A.  Nevlus,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  250,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $6,244.34.     E.  (9)   $1,980.85. 

A.  V,  J-  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  2003.6. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,'  P.O.  Box 
310,  Crystal  Lake.  111.  60014. 

D.   (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $31.50. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $38,500.     E.  (9)  $23,836. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nichols,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $550.     E.   (9)   $193.71. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson.  Box  16,  Route  1, 
Henryvllle,  Pa.  18332. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $495. 

A.  Patrick  J.  NUan,  American  Postal  Work- 
ers Unions,  AFL-CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)   $11,528.76.     E.  (9)   $1,928.31. 

A.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  1221  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
E.  (9)  $1,325. 

A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr.,  Groom  &  Nord- 
berg.  Suite  500.  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1919,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48231. 

D.   (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $6.25. 


A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr.,  Groom  &  Nord- 
berg, Suite  500,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Gulf  BuUdlng,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)   $400.     E.  (9)   $6.26. 

A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr..  Groom  &  Nord- 
berg, Suite  600,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natomas  Co..  Suite  1200,  International 


Building,  601  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)   $300.    E.  (9)   $5. 

A.  JiUia  J.  Norrell,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $788.     E.   (9)    $3,717. 


D.  (6)  $300. '  E.  (9)  $16. 


A.  Robert  B.  Norris,  National  Consumer 
Finance  Association,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Associa- 
tion, 1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D.   (6)   $198. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  ^ 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Ikfonufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Victor  L.  Nutt,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  920,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  920, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $300.  E.   (9)   $80. 


A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  20  Chevy  Chase 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $660. 

A.  Coleman  C  O'Brien,  Suite  801,  1709 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)   $1,312.50.     E.   (9)    $33.75. 

A.  John  F.  O'Brien,  c/o  Connecticut  Pe- 
troleum Council,  a  Division  of  API,  410  Asy- 
Iiun  Street,  Hartford.  Conn.  06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)   $324.04. 

A.  W.  Brlce  O'Brien,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Biaidlng,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BxUlding,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  B.  O'Connell,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  lU.  60601. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111.  60601. 

D.  (6)   $1,126. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alleghany  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $500.     E.  (9)   $60. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  600,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,750.    E..  (9)   $106.76. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  600,   1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. . 
20006. 

B.  Association  of  Public  Radio  Stations, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  O'Connor  Sc  Hannan,  Suite  600,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  and  Accessories  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  600,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Jobs  Through  Economic 
Development,  1006  State  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 
16501. 

D.  (6)  $2,0OC.     E.  (9)  $84.68. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  600,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Glass-Steagall  Act  Study  Committee, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,222.22.     E.  (9)  $202.92. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  Suite  600.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Hospital  Financing  Study  Group.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $133.51. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  600.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc..  Suite 
2900,  IDS  Tower.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55402. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  600,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Minneapolis  City  Council,  307  City  Hall, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55415. 

E.  (9)  $142.91. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  600,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Church  and  In- 
stitutional Financing  Organizations.  Suite 
600,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $46.75. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  600,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C, 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Women's  and 
Children's  Apparel  Salesmen  (NAWCAS). 
Palisades  BuUdlng.  616  Peachtree.  Atlanta. 
Ga. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  600,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  I|^.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  150  West  20th  Avenue,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  94403. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  600.  1747 
Pennsvlvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Hockey  League,  Suite  2480,  3 
Pennsylvania  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  600,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Waterway  Associa- 
tion. 700  Midland  Bank  Building.  Minneap- 
olis. Minn.  55401. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $879.93. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  600.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,581.25.    E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  L.  L.  O'Connor.  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago.  HI.  60606. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 
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A.  T.  J.  Oden,  1633  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Oaaollne  Marketers  Coun- 
cil. Suite  604,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Wasblngton,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $18,000. 

A.  James  F.  CDonnell,  American  Plywood 
Association,  1119  A  St.  Tacoma,  Wash.  d8401. 

A.  John  A.  OTtonnell,  Suite  716,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute. 
D.  (6)   93.000.    E.  (9)   9360. 

A.  Bartley  CHara,  26  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 26  LoulslanA  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  96,633.33. 

A.  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  i3215. 

E.  (9)  9121.89. 

A.  OU  Investment  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
8393,  Washington,  D.C.  30034. 

A.  Alvln  E.  OUver,  500  Polger  Building.  736 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 

A.  Robert  Spencer  CLeary,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  .Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,876. 

A.  Edward  W.  -Oliver,  6036  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Van  R.  Olsen.  Suite  1019,  1166  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  XTnlted  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
1156  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Olson,  Johns-ManvUle  Corp., 
Suite  314,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  6108, 
Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)   9130.     E.  (9)   930. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson,  360  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.T.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  360  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  10016. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  1316  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)  98.01. 

A.  Charles  T.  OTfeOl,  Jr.,  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AmertctA  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DO. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   93.000.     E.  (9)  9310.33. 

A.  Joseph  Oerald  OTTelll,  1630  I  Straet 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica, 30  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  Maa 
02138. 

D.  (6)   9760. 

A.  Edward  R.  Osann,  3147  O  Btnvt  NW., 
Solte  301,  Washington.  D.O.  90087. 

B.  Save  the  Dunes  CouneU,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
303  Chesterton,  Ind.  46304. 

O.  («)  91,1 16 JO.    X.  (9)  9836,84. 


A.  John  L.  Oshlnskl,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  Suite  706,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  6  Oate- 
vray  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.   (6)    95,692.25.     E.   (9)    $1,308.36. 

A.  Our  Land,  0\ir  Lives,  a  Coalition  for 
Human  Rights,  103  North  Seventh  Street, 
P.O.  Box  1000,  GatesvlUe,  Tex.  76628. 

D.   (6)   $3,495.00.     E.   (9)    $1,128.30. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $453.30.     E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  Pack  River  Co.,  425  Peyton  Building, 
Spokane,  Wash.  99201. 

E.  (9)   $2,600. 

A.  Jiuis  Padegs,  346  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Ccunsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10033. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  MiU  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne,  Pa.  19035. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  CampbeU  Place, 
Camden,  N.J.  08101. 

A.  Norman  Paige,  Distilled  Spirits  Council 
of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  1300  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
States,  Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

A.  Edward  J.  Panarello,  Active  Ballot  Club 
Department,  Retail  Clerks  International  As- 
socUtlon,  APlr-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $7,601.10.     E.(9)   $1,110.97. 

A.  Frederick  Panzer,  1776  K  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1300,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $660.     B.   (9)   9170. 

A.  G.  Oliver  Papps,  New  Jersey  Petroleum 
CouncU,  Divsion  of  API,  212  West  State 
Street,  Trenton,  N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Mo-Ark  Basins  Flood 
Control  and  Conservation  Association.  PO 
Box  1160,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  66117. 

B.  Mo-Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  and  Con- 
servation Association,  P.O.  Box  1160.  Kansas 
City,  Kans.  66117. 

A.  The  Parcel  Post  Association,  1211  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

p.   (6)   $7,660.     E.   (9)   97,660. 

A.  Herschell  E.  Parent,  c/o  Arkansas  Pe- 
troleum CouncU,  Division  of  AJ»J.,  Little 
Rock.  Ark.  72201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)   9308.36.     E.  (9)   9463.10. 

A.  Michael  J.  Parker,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washinirton 
D.O.  30036. 

D.  (6)  9860. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nusi  WW..  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 


B.    National    Rural    Electric    Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  NW    Wash 
ington,  D.C.  20009.  -  ••     -«» 

D.  (6)  $486.60. 

A.  DaVld  J.  Pattlson,  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insiu-ance  Association  of  America 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   ' 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,950. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Corp.,  P.O  Box 
576,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98004. 

D.  (6)  $2,667. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Guild  of  Authors  and  Com- 
posers, 50  West  57th  Street,  New  York  NY 
10019. 

D. (8)  $450.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  Sc  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Imported  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washing, 
ton,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $675.     E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Maritir&e  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $973.     E.  (9)  $30.36. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
'    B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives,   1101    16th    Street   NW.,   Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,485.     E.  (9)  $758.38. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  OU  Pipelines,  1726  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $660. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America, 
20  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $2,296.     E.  (9)  $382.26. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  General  Offices,  Mid« 
dletown,  Ohio  46042. 

D.  (6)  $263. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  P.O.  Box  360, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99610. 

D.  (6)  $476. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association,  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

National  Association  of  Eng^lne  &  Boat 
Manufactivers,  P.O.  Box  6666  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  BP  Alaska,  Inc.,  100  Pine  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  Sc  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  CouncU,  1200 
17th   Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 
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A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
KW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange,  La- 
Salle  at-  Jackson,  Chicago,  ni.  60604. 

D.   (6)    $360.     E.   (9)   983.75. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
KW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Classic  Chemicals,  Ltd.,  1101  Avenue  O 
East,  Arlington,  Tex.  76011. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.;  Suite 
1018,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $344.25. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  atteet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20036. 

B.  Donaldson,  Lufkln  &  Jenrette,  Inc.,  140 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S-A..  P.O.  Box  2180,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77701. 

D.  (6)   $476. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,640. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Landmark  Services,  Inc.,  900  Ohio  Drive 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Louisiana  Educational  Television  Au- 
thority, P.O.  Box  44064,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

70804. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Meu;hlnery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mail  Order  Association  of  America, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $800. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marcor,  Inc.,  619  West  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.  60607. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Medical  Care,  Inc.,  560  Sylvan 
Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  iif.J.  07632. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Nestle  Co.,  100  Bloomfhgdale  Road, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  220  Hickory  Street, 
Warren,  Pa.  16366. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.   . 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Outboard  Marine  Corp..  1401  Cushman 
Drive,  P.O.  Box  82409.  Lincoln,  Nebr.  68601. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

D.  (6)   $37.90. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Beading  Co.,  Reading  Terminal,   12th 
and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)  95,620.    E.  (9)  9376. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reader's      Digest      Association,      Inc., 
PleasantviUe,  N.Y.  10570. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard    OU    Co.     (Ohio),    Midland 
BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

D.  (6)   $475. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Louisiana,  Department  of 
Conservation,  P.O.  Box  44276,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  70804. 

E.   (9)   $2,86r.82. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tax  Corp.  of  America,  2441  HonoliUu 
Avenue,  Montrose.  Calif.  91020. 

D.   (6)   $187.50. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Uncle    Ben's,    Inc.,    13000    Westhelmer 
Boulevard,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)    $540.     E.   (9)    $119.36. 


A.  PaiU,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  te  Gar- 
rison, 345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

B.  Warner  Bros.  Inc.,  4000  Warner  BoiUe- 
vard,  Bvirbank  Calif.  91505. 

D.   (6)    $3,175.     E.   (9)    $264.95. 

A.  Paul.  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  it  Gar- 
rison, 345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

B.  Warner  Communications  Inc.,  75 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)   98,676.60.    E.  (9)   9402.43. 

A.  Diana  R'.  Payne,  346  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee- on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  91.080. 

A.  John  J.  Pecoraro,  1760  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  AUled  Trades,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   92,932. 


A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  CarglU  BuUd- 
lng, Miimeapolls,  Minn.  55402. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association, 
716  CargUl  BiiUdlng,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55402. 

D.   (6)   $3,333.33.     E.   (9)   $1,234.48. 


A.  Pennsylvania    Power    &    Light    Oo.,    3 
North  9th  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.  18101. 
E.  (9)  $668.91. 

A.  PennzoU    Co.,    900    Southwest    Tower. 
Houston.  Tex.  77003. 
E.   (9)   99,314.81. 

A.  Dominic  V.  Pensabene,  Chevron  OU  Co.. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  Subsidiary  of  Stand- 
ard OU  Co.  of  CalUornia,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   960.     E.  (9)   936. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheets.  1776  E. 
Street  NW.,  No.  300.  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  c/o 
Barbara  J.  Washburn,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
No.  300,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  SheU  Oil  Co.,  SiUte 
300,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co.,  1  Shell  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  91.000. 


A.  Homer  B.  Pettlt  (doing  business  as 
Homer  B.  Pettlt  Associates),  Room  1014, 
Brawner  Building,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Com- 
mission, Arlington  Executive  BuUdlng,  2009 
North  14th  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 


A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  John  P.  PhUbin,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  OU  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $1,600. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Glass-Steagall  Act  Study  Committee, 
1000  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,333.33.     E.   (9)    $164.64. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,-  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association. 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
10425,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79408. 

D.  (6)    $1,297.27.     E.   (9)   $1,360. 

A.  Amos  A.  Plants,  SiUte  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $150M. 

A.  E.  Rogers  Pleasants,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19896. 

D.   (6)   $76.     E.   (9)    $8. 

A.  Frances  A.  Pollak. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.  (9)   $160. 

A.  Port  of  Seattle,  P.  O.  Box  1209,  SeatUe. 
Wash.  98111. 

E.  (9)    $425. 

A.  Everett  O.  Post,  National  Association  of 
Service  Contractors,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Service  Con- 
tractors, 1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $14.05. 

A.  John  Post,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
601,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable,  405  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  and  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $105.     E.  (9)    $106. 

A.  Edmond  A.  Potter,  NCR  Corp.,  2301  Re- 
search Boulevard,  RockviUe,  Md.  20850. 

B.  NCR  Corp.,  Main  and  K  Streets,  Dayton, 
Ohio  45479. 

D.  (6)  98,150.   E.  (9)  92,440. 
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A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts 
&  Trowbridge,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,625.    E.  (B)  94.40. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts 
&  Trowbridge,  910  19th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  127  East  69th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10032. 

D.  (6)  $121.    E.  (9)  $6.  , 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  International  As- 
sociation of  Refrigerated  Warehouses,  7315 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refrig- 
erated Warehouses,  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

A.  Robert  D.  PoweU,  734  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Biisiness  Aircraft  Association, 
Inc.,  426  13th  Street  NW.,  S\alte  401,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20004. 

A.  William  I.  Powell.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  30036 

E.  (9)   661.60. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  9663.60.    E.  (9)  $54.83. 

A.  John  J.  Power,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Wahlngton,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Wahlngton,  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)  $3,899.    E.  (9)  $46. 

A.  William  C.  Prather.  VS.  (jeague  of  Sav- 
ings Associations,  ill  East  Wacker' Drive, 
Chicago,  m.  60601. 

B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations,  111 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Bralnard  E.  Prescott,  220  C  Street  SE., 
Apartment  309,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Coalition  of  Independent  Ophthalmic 
Professionals,  76  East  55th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $4,024.73.     E.   (9)    $4,024.72. 

A.  Dan  Prescott,  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Oas 
Association,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Oas  Association 
1111  Thompson  Building.  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.  (6)  $177.04.    E.  (9)  $6.76. 

A.  Preservation  Action.  1336   19th  Street 
NW.,  State  603.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)   $376.     E.  (9)   $686.94. 

A.  Preston,  "Hiorgrlmson,  Sllla,  Holman  & 
Fletcher,  Suite  201. 1776  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Intalco  AlTunlnum  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  937, 
Femdale.  Wasti.  98218. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson.  EUls,  TTAiTt)ftn  & 
Fletcher,  Suite  301, 1770  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  KyOkuyo  USA,  Inc..  Suite  604,  810  Tlilrd 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

D.  (6)  $660. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis,  Holmaa  ft 
Fletcher,  Suite  301, 1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

B.  Mbore-McConnack  Reflouroes.  Inc.,  1 
Landmark  Square,  Stamford.  Ooon.  06901. 


-    D.  (6)  $1,630. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis,  Holman  & 
Fletcher,  Suite  301, 1776  F  Str^t  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Pack  River  Co.,  435  Peyton  BxUld- 
Ing,  Spokane,  Wash.  99201. 

D.  (6)  $2,600. 


A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis,  Holman  & 
Pletfcher,  Suite  201, 1776  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Port  of  Seattle,  P.O.  Box  1209,  Se&Ule, 
Wash.  98111. 

D.  (6)  $425. 


A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $437.60.     E.  (9)  $8.76. 

A.  Price,  Cushman,  Keck.  Mahln  &  Cate, 
8300  Sears  Tower,  233  South  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  m.  60606. 

B.  Schwlnn  Bicycle  Co.,  1856  North  Kost- 
ner  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60639. 

A.  Arnold  J.  Prima,  Jr.,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1736  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $244.46. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Prltchett,  6630  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  6530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

A.  PROD,  Inc..  2000  P  Street  NW.,  S\ilte 
700,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 
D.  (6)  $60.     E.  (9)  $40.92. 

A.  profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 


A.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $4,360.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Jerry  Z.  Pruzan,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Howard  Pyle.  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,638.44.     E.  (9)  $21.69. 

A.  Public  Citizen's  Tax  Reform  Research 
Oroup.  133  C  Street  SE,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003.. 

D.   (6)    $1,612.24.     E.   (9)   $1,612.24. 

A.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $33,810.12.     E.   (9)    $20,789.74. 

A.  David  E.  Pullen,  Johns-Manvllle  Corp., 
Suite  214,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  6108, 
Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.   (6)   $180.     E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

.B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO,' 
6026   Wisconsin   Avenue   NW.,   Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  Interstate  Natural  Oas 
Association  of  America.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Interstate  Natural  Oas  Association  ot 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Quln,  1616  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  "* 

D.   (6)   $1,250. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC* 
20001. 

D.   (6)   92,345.20. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  N  W 
Washington,  D.C.  20037.  "' 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  260O 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037 

D.   (6)   $389.92. 

A.  Raymond  Raedy,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)   $60.     E.   (9)    $105. 

A.  Richard  J.  Ragan.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C 
20036.  « 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $330. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.   (6)   $41,781.36.  E.   (9)   $41,781.36. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

A.  Clarance  B.  Randall,  Jr.,  1166  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  731,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc., 
1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  731.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $2,000. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall,  Suite  1301,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Automotive  Service  Councils.  Inc.,  Stilte 
112,  188  Industrial  Drive,  Elmhurst,  HI. 
60126. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1,255. 

•.  A.  Arthur  Randol,  1760  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1760 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  DC. 

<>.  (6)  $106.88.     E.  (0)  24.06. 

A.  Jerry  F.  Rapp,  1165  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  606,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  D.  Michael  Rappoport,  P.O.  Box  1980, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85001. 

B.  Salt  River  Project,  P.O.  Box  1980, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85001. 

D.  (6)  $736.24.     E.  (9)  748.35. 

A.  O.  J.  Rauschenbach. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $820. 

A.  Harry  A.  8.  Read,  2  MUltia  Drive,  Lex- 
ington, Mass.  02173. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufactvirers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6816  Prestonshlre, 
Dallas,  Tex.  76236. 
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B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 
D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Susan  Elizabeth  Recce,  1600  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rlfie  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  C6)  *337. 


A.  Timothy  J.  Redmon,  American  Opto- 
metric  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  120  South  Hanover  Street,  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)  $46.14.     E.  (9)  $28.50. 

A.  Redwood  Industry  Park  Committee,  Box 
697,  Areata,  Calif.  96521. 

E.  (9)  $41.12. 

A.  Dwight  C.  Reed,  National  Soft  Drink 
Association,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedy,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  805,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  J.  Mitchell  Reese,  1025  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 
-    D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $2,076.41. 

A.  John  T.  Reggitts,  Jr.,  Rural  Delivery  No. 
2,  Boonton  Avenue,  Boonton,  "N  J.  07006. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe,  69  Fountain  Place,  Cap- 
ital Plaza,  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  69 
Fountain  Place,  Capital  Plaza,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
40601. 


A.  Diane  Rennert,  1920  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
750,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $960.     E.  (9)  $159.30. 


B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $105. 

A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads,  1105  Bafr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1106  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)    $627.78. 

A.  Rice  Genocide  Research,  P.O.  Box  7307. 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $112.  / 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  Continental  Oil  Co., 
1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co.,  High  Ridge  Park, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

A.  Maxwell  E.  Rich,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rlfie  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  336  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La.  70427. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads,  336  Austin  Street, 
Bogaliisa.  La.  70427.  < 

A.  S.  F.  Rlepma,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1202,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers, 1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1202, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  S.  Rippey,  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $166.66.     E.  (9)  $23.40. 

A.  John  D.  Ritchie,  American  Plywood  As- 
sociation, 1119  A  Street,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98401. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  1119 
A  Street.  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.    Retired    Officers    Association,    1626    I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $3,538. 

A.  John  H.  Reurs,  25  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadvray, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $697. 


A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $141.63. 


A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  James  J.  Rejrnolds,  American  Institute 
of  Merchant  Shipping,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $217.02. 

A.  W.  A.  Reynolds,  4400  Lincoln  Boulevard, 
Suite    156,    Oklahoma   City,   Okla.   73106. 

B.  Aerospatiale  Aircraft  Corp.,  1226  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $602.71. 

A.  William  L.  Reynolds,  National  Savings 
&  Loan  League,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


A.  William  S.  Roberts,  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.  3000  Florida 
Ave..  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $245.90. 

A.  Thomas  O.  Roderick,  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  4  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

A.  Charlotte  Roe.  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  Union,  1710  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y..  10019. 

B.  International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union.  1710  Broadway.  New  York  N.Y.,  10019. 

D.  (6)   $3,076.90.     E.  (9)   $320.72. 

A.  Byron  G.  Rogers.  666  Gaylord  Street. 
Denver.  Colo.  80206  and  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Denver  Board  of  Water  Commissioners. 
144  West  Colffyc  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $800. ,  E.  (9)  $6.80. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers?  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies.  730  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  • 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $937.50. 

A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street   NW..  Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

D.  (6)  $525. 

A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washlilgton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Vetco  Offshore  Industries,  Inc.,  6808 
Telephone  Road,  Suite  201,  Ventura,  Calif. 
93003. 

D.  (60  $150. 

A.  Rogers  &.  Wells,  1666  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Prance  International  Airline,  1360 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.  (6)   $375. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells,  1666  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Deltona  Corp.,  3260  Southwest 
Third  Avenue,  Miami,  Fla.  33129. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells,  1666  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  F&M  Schaeffer  Brewing  Co.,  430 
Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11211. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells.  1666  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  900,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90213. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  John  F.  Rolph,  IH.  1120  Connecticut 
Avene  NW.,  Washlngfton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500, 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Rolston,  Jr.,  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Wahlngton.  D.C. 
20036.  ,,,„ 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Nicholas  Roomy,  Jr.,  301  VlrglrUa  Street, 
East,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  25301. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  301  Virginia 
Street.  East,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  25301. 

D.  (6)   $176.92.     E.  (9)   $142.99. 

A.  Albert  B.  Rosenbaum  m,  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Larry  M.  Rosensteln,  American  Life  In- 
surance Association,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 
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A.  WllUAin  F.  Robs,  South  CaroUna  Petro- 
toum  CouncU.  DlTlBlon  of  A.PJ.,  716  Pal- 
metto State  LUe  Building,  Columbia  SC 
39301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $318.     B.  (9)  H71.19. 

A.  William  C.  Roimtree.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  212,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (an  Ohio  Corporation) , 
Midland  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)  $70. 

A.  Bouse  &  O'Bourke,  lAvfyeTB  Building, 
231  E.  Vermljo  Avenue,  Colonu  ^  Springs,  Col. 
80903.  '^  ' 

B.  umon  Naclonal  de  Productores  de  Azcar. 
S-A.  de  C.  v.,  known  as  UNPASA,  Balderas 
36,  Mexico.  DJ..  Mexico. 

D.   (6)  $6,300.     E.   (9)  $3,781.67. 

A.  Eugene  P.  Rowan.  J.  c.  Penney  Co.,  Inc. 
1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc..  1301  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  John  W.  Bowland.  Jr..  5026  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Vt^m,  AFL-CIO 
6026  Wisconsin   Avenue   NwT'Washlnirton 

rrc.  20016.  *     ■ 

A.  Ruckelshaus.  Beverldge.  Fairbanks  & 
Diamond,  One  Parragut  Square  South,  3d 
Ploor,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry, 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Nicholas  L.  Rugglerl.  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  I^onard  H.  Ruppert,  NJ.  Petroleiun 
Council.  Division  of  API.  212  West  State 
Street.  Trenton,  NJ.  08608. 

B.  American    Petroleum    Institute.    1801 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $136.54.     E.  (9)  $16.70. 

A.  J^ph    Rusklewlcz.    American    Opto- 
metrW^Assoclatlon.     1730    M    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B;  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  I^vln,  O.D..  120  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

A.  Perry  A.  Russ,  901  North  Washington 
St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna- 
mental Hortlculturalists,  901  North  Wash- 
ington St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russeu.  P.O.  Box  12385,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113 

D.  (6)  $5,397.73.    E.  (9)  $427.80. 

A.  Wally  Rustad,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $156. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc  1660 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  614,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  Interna- 
tional. 1413  F  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.  (B)  $300. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1660 
LSteeet  NW.,  Suite  514,  Washington,  D.C. 
30084. 

B.  American  Association  of  Bloanalysts.  411 

S*^,^J"^**^  ^*'*^'  ®"^*»  «>«.  St-  Loute. 
Mo.  6S101. 

D.  (6)  $300.     B.  (9)  $817.48.   ' 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  514,  Washington  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  American  College  of  Radiology,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $1,077.75. 


'  A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  614.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $550.     E.   (9)    $1,439.47. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  514,  Washington.'  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  1616  P 
St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  614,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Callsta  Corp.,  516  Denali  Street,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99501. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $376.82. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates  Inc.,  1660 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  514.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Society  of  Clinical  Tech., 
411  North  Seventh  Street,  Suite  805,  St. 
LouU,  Mo.  63101. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $317.48. 

A.  Millard  H.  Ruud,  Suite  370,  One  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370,  One  Dupont  Circle  NW.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ella  Marlce  Ryan,  1166  Fifteenth  Street. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  1301  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y  10019 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $23.81. 

A.  WUllam  H.  Ryan.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $218.63. 

A.  C.  HUl  Rylander,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insiuttnce 
Agents,  85  John  Street,  New  York.  NY 
10038. 

D.  (6)  $2,102.20. 

A.  Fred  J.  Sacco,  New  Jersey  Petroleum 
Council,  a  Division  of  API,  212  Weat  State 
Street,  Trenton,  N  J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C    20006 

D.   (6)   $181.64.     E.   (9)   $25. 

A.  Carl  K.  Sadler.  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees.  1325  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American   Federation   of   GoTemment 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

t>.  (6)  $8,036.     E.  (9)  $10,304.89. 

A.  Stephen  Lee  Samuels,  133  C  Street  SE 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress    Watch,    133    C    Street    SE 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Frank  P.  Sanders,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burmah  OU  &  Oas  Co.,  P.O.  Box  94193. 
Houston,  Tex.  77018. 

D. (fl)  $436. 

A.  rnoX  P.  Bandera.  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
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B.  Signal  Companies,  Inc.,  9666  Wllshire 
Boulevard,  Beverly  Hllla,  Calif.  90212 
D.  (6)  $615. 

"~A.  Charles  E.  Sandler,  1801  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Peter  G.  Sandlund,  Room  400,  919  I8th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CouncU  of  European  and  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations,  30-32  St 
Mary  Axe,  London  EC3A  BET,  England 

D.  (6)  $11,250.     E.   (9)   $11,363.14. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Saunders,  Suite  601,  1826  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich.  48640. 

A.  Ruth  M.  Saxe,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C.  20036.    , 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington,    D.C,    20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,499.98. 

A.  Henry  Schacht. 

B.  California  Canners  and  Growers,  3100 
Perry  BuUding,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106 

D.  (6)    $2,850.     E.   (9)    $1,648.43. 

A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller,  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,    D.C.   20005. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

E.  (9)  $2,138.99. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schanzer,  1771  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,249.98.     E.  (9)  $375.78. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  MercantUe 
Bank  and  Trust  BuUding,  2  Hopkins  Plan, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $539.30. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  BuUding,  2  Hopkins  Plaza. 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlimi  State  Pair  Groxmds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $18.67. 

A.  Stephen  I.  Schlossberg,  Suite  600,  1126 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile.  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)   $8,941.38     E.  (9)  $996.74. 

A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  1920  L  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
1930  L  Street,  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Robert  L.  Schmidt. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  918  16th  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $126.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A.  Mahlon  Schneider.  Green  Giant  Co., 
Hazeltlne  Gates,  Chaska,  Minn.  66318. 

B.  Green  Giant  Co..  Hazeltlne  Gates, 
Chaska.  Minn.  66318. 

D.  (6)   $260.    E.  (9)   $33236. 

A.  Amber  Scholtz,  900  16th  Street.  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
16th  Street.  NW..  Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

D.   (8)    $706.    E.   (9)    $4936. 
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A.  N.  Donald  Schroeder,  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association,  a  Division  of  API,  409 
Washington  Avenue,  Towson.  Md.  31304. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  HUIlard  SchtUberg.  4311  Sunflower 
Drive,  BockvlUe.  Md.  20853. 

B.  National  Liquor  Stores  Association,  Inc., 
1026  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
30005. 

D.  (6)  $226.    E.  (9)  $99. 

A.  Robert  L.  Schulz,  Iowa  Petroleum  Coun- 
cU, Division  of  API,  1012  Fleming  BuUding, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

B.  American  Petroleimi  Institute,  1801  K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,   D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $552.     E.    (9)    599.40. 

A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  200  Maryland 
Avenue,  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)    $2,750.    E.    (9>    $13937. 

A.  Bar!  L.  Schwartz,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Room  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Action  For  Legal  Rights,  2030  M  Street 
NW..   Washington,   D.C.   20037. 


A.  Sydnee  M.  Schwartz,  900  15th  Street. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  80006. 

D.  (6)  $1,131.    E.  (9)  $49. 

A.  Harold  B.  Scoggins.  1101  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petrolexun  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $17.60. 

A.  John  W.  Scott,  1616  H  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 


A.  Scribner.  Hall,  Thomburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Colonial  Penn  Group,  Inc.,  and  AfBllated 
Corps.,  5  Penn  Center  Plaza,  PhUadelpbla, 
Pa.  19103. 

A.  Scribner,  Hall,  Thomburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Occi4ental  Center,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90054. 

A.  Scribner,  Hall,  Thomburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance 
Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402. 

A.  Durward  Seals,  1019  19th  Stret  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 1019  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (9)  $66.43. 


A.  Earl  W.  Sears,  P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National   Cotton   CouncU   of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $21.89. 

A.  Carol  A.  Seeger. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Carol  A.  Seeger-Rlsher. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $1,436.    B.  (9)  $184. 


A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley.  1367  Nicolet  Place.  De- 
troit. Mich.  48207. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al. 
E.  (9)  $176.53. 

A.  Donald  E.  Selby.  1500  Rhode  Island  Ave.. 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Paint  and  Coatings  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1500  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $304.     E.  (9)  $30.90. 


A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Fur  Merchants   Association. 
224  West  30th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $88.94. 


A.  Self-Determination  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Room  300,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

D.   (6)    $80.     E.  $173.92. 


A.  Peter  J.  Semper,  13916  Panay  Way,  Ma- 
rina del  Bey,  Calif.  90291. 

B.  CouncU  for  Responsible  Nutrition,  13915 
Panay  Way,  Marina  del  Rey,  Calif.  90291. 

D.  (6)  $2,524.10.     E.  (9)   $1,174.10. 


A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  Suite  802,  1211  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago.  lU.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $560.     E.  (9)  $90. 


A.  J.  Richard  SeweU.  Suite  503.  1701  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
013100,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 

D.  (6^1,586.     E.  (9)  $452.13.  ^ 

A.  Robert  L.  Sbafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $247. 

A.  James  M.  Shamberger,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Harry  D.  Shapiro.  1800  MercantUe  Bank 
&  Trust  BuUding,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insiuance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $639.30. 

A.  Harry  D.  Shapiro,  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
and  Trust  BuUding,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agrtculttu«l 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $18.67. 

A.  Jerome  G.  Shapiro,  1  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  346  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crolius  ft  Fin- 
ley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Albright  Title  &  Trust  Company,  et  al. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Senunes,  Crolius  &  Fin- 
ley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  Railroad  Co., 
1  Park  Lane  Boulevtird,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
42816. 


A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge,  910 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  Improvement  of  Missis- 
sippi River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63102. 

D.  (6)  $2,178.76.     E.  (9)  $430. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers,  10  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  Suite  706,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  6  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.   (6)   $7,419.     E.  (9)   $1,550.94. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  BuUding.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
BuUding.  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  - 

A.  Seymour  Sheriff,  1126  Woodward  Btxild- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc. 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crolius  &  Fin- 
ley,  1064  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Independent  Grocers'  Alliance,  5725  East 
River  Road,  Chicago,  ni.  60631;  Topco  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  7711  Groes  Point  Road,  Skokie, 
HI.  60076. 

O.  (6)  $308.    E.  (9)  $84.60. 


A.  Harvey  A.  Shlpman.  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Co..  Suite  1103.  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $1,580. 

A.  James  K.  Shiver,  suite  600,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Chemical  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  W.  Ray  Shockley,  American  TextUe 
Manufactiu«rs  Institute,  Inc.,  Suite  1001, 
1150  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  TextUe  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  suite  2124,  400  South  Tryon  Street, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28285. 

D.   (6)   $2,660.    E.  (9)   $70.01. 

A.  L.  J.  Sichel,  Abbott  Laboratories,  Suite 
808,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago,  HI. 
60064. 

A.  Harry  O.  SUleck,  Jr.,  20  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  Trustees  of  Erie  Lackawanna  RaUway 
Co.,  Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  David  SUver.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $33. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  Inc.,  1717  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $2.34431. 

A.  SUverstein  &  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing. 1922  F  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  SUverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 

A.  SUverstein  &  MtUlens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  IStli  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
2000S. 

A.  SUversteln  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  American  Transportation  Co., 
130  Soutb  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 
60606. 

A.  SUversteln  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  the  Netherlands  An- 
tilles. Fort  Amsterdam,  Wlllemstad,  Curacao, 
Netherlands  Antilles. 

A.  SUversteln  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Music  Corporation  of  America,  Inc.,  100 
Universal  City  Plaza,  Universal  City,  Calif. 
01608. 

A.  SUversteln  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders, 
16th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  SUversteln  Sc  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
aocUtlons,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

A.  SUversteln  &  MuUens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Venture  Capital  Association, 
4300  Sigma  Road,  Dallas.  Tex.  75240. 

A.  SUversteln  &  MuUens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Venezuelan-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Indiistry,  Apartado  6181,  Caracas 
101,  Venezuela. 

A.  GUbert  Slmonettl,  Jr.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPA's,  1211  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  Tork,  N.Y.  10036. 

E.  (9)  8260. 

A.  James  E.  Simmons,  suite  220,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  E.  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 
60611. 

A.  Talmadge  E.  Slmpklns,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 

E.   (0)   8797.74. 

A.  Talmadge  E.  Slmpklns,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 

D.   (6)   81,810.     E.   (9)   850.43. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Singer,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  200C6. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  Jean  Head  Slsco,  American  RetaU  Fed- 
eration, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006 

D.  (6)  81,000.     E.  (9)  $37.50. 

A.  Hall  Slsson,  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  1926  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America 
1926  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.   (6)   834J28.90.     E.   (9)    83,401.38. 

A.  Jamaa  A.  Skinner,  Jr..  1136  Second  Ave- 
nue North,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37208. 


B.  Brick   Institute  of  America,   1750  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 


A.  Barney  J.  Skladany,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  PhUlips  Petroleum  Co., 
1825  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  PhUlips  Petroleum  Co.,  BartlesvUle,  Okla. 
74004. 


A.  William  L.  Slayton,  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  81,500. 


A.  O.  Bernard  Slebos,  United  Airlines,  1826 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C. 
200O6. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago, 
III.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  8186. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  900,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independ- 
ence. Suite  970,  Fourth  Financial  Center, 
Wichita,  Kans.  67202. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.     E.  (9)  $21,785. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrigan  &  Herlong.  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  No.  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.     E.  (9)  $896.19. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrigan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  No.  1200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.     E.  (9)  $35.48. 

A.  Smathers.  Merrigan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  Bankers  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wise. 

E.  (9)  $2.20. 

A.  Smathers.  Merrigan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  LaSalle  at 
Jackson.  Chicago,  m.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $53.74. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrigan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $289.80. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C 
20036.  • 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1261  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $698.62. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20036. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  818  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  485  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  (for:  Flex- 
timJ  Corporation) . 

E.  (9)  $8.50. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  818  18th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates  Ltd., 
485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022* 
(for  Florists'  Transworld  DeUvery  Asso- 
ciation.) 

E.  (9)  $51.96. 

A.  Hugh  H.  Smith,  1140  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  65  Broadway  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Hugh  H.  Smith,  P.C,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Engelhard  Minerals  and  Chemical,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Hugh  H.  Smith.  P.O.,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 
D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  J.  Kenneth  Smith.  Sun  OU  Co.,  Suite 
820,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

w  B.  Sun  Oil  Co.,  240  Radnor-Chester  Road, 
St.  Davids,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $1,175. 


A.  James  R.  Smith,  1600  WUson  Boulevard. 
Suite  1101,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  American  Life 
Insurance  Association,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  LUe  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $326.     E. (9)  $80. 

A.  Robert  WUllam  Smith,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $630.     E.  (9)  $213. 


A.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North  Glebe 
Road,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re« 
sources,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
712,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,113.49.     E.  <9)  $162.50. 

A.  William  H.  Smith,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey.  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $2,250.     E.    (9)    $560.80. 

A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth,  Vice  President.  1626 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co..  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 
D.  (6)  81,431. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  306, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $640.75.     E.   (9)    $31.70. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  246  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  82,147. 
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A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  United  Transportation 
Union,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)   $200. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legis- 
lation, P.O.  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Station, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)    86.753.66.    E.  (9)    $9,511.92. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom.  Nevada  Railroad  As- 
sociation. One  East  First  Street.  Suite  905, 
Eeno,  Nev.  89501. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association.  One  East 
First  Street,  Suite  905,  Reno.  Nev.  89601. 

A.  Charles  B.  Sonneborn.  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans.  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 
60611. 

A.  Shelby  E.  Southard,  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,118.  ■ 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6816  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 
D.  (6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $150. 

A.  Charles  E.  Spahr.  1750  Midland  BuUd- 
ing.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (an  Ohio  Corpora- 
tion). Midland  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
44115. 

A.  WUllam  W.  Spear.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.   (6)   $415.72.     E.   (9)   $2.98. 

A.  Frank  J.  Specht,  Schenley  Industries, 
Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  John  F.  I^er,-Jr.,  1105  Barr  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  MUk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  BuUding,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Spence,  P.O.  Box  683,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77001. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  683,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Spilman,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  8483.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  J.  Roy  Spradley,  Jr.,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies,-1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $22.73. 

A.  Squibb  Corp.,  40  West  67th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $273. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  NationtU  MUk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,718.75.     E.  (9)  $498.61. 

A.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

E.  (9)  82,962. 


A.  Harker  Stanton,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  AgricvUtural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

.     D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  415,  Blake  BuUding,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Akierlcan  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  8360. 


A.  Leon  P.  Stavrou,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  HeUenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  903,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $228.60. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg.  National  CouncU  for 
a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  CouncU  for  a  Reqranslble  Fire- 
arms Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Steinhart,  Goldberg,  Feigenbaum  &  La- 
dar,  1  Post  Street.  Suite  3400,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94104. 

B.  VaUey  Center  Municipal  Water  District, 
VaUey  Center,  Calif.  92082. 

D.  (6)  82,070.     E.  (9)  8697.02. 


A.  William  M.  Stephens,  American  RetaU 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  8600.     E.  (9)  860. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1260  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  ,Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071, 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson, .  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  380 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Paul  W.  P.  Sternberg,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  OU  Jobbers  Council,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $5,260.    E.   (9)   879.28. 

A.  Eugene  H.  Stearns,  South  Dakota  Pe- 
troleum Council,  Division  of  API,  P.O.  Box 
669,  Pierre,  S.Dak.  57501. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

.    D.  (6)  $107.52.     E.  (9)  $525.67. 


A.  Wynne  A.  Stevens,  Jr..  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $870. 

A.  Travis  E.  Stewart,  Hoffmann-La  Roche 
Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc.,  340  Klngl^nd 
Street,  Nutlev,  N.J.  07110. 

D.  (6)  $375.     E.  (9)  $160. 


A.  Edward  W.  Stlmpson,  Suite  1215,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1215,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $525. 

A.'  WlUiam  M.  Stover,  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association.  Inc.,  1826  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 


B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  8100. 

A.  John  D.  Stringer.  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  lU.  60606. 

E.  (9)   $2,615. 

A.  Roger  J.  Stroh,  1019  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $237.50.     E.  (9)  $6.68. 

A.  Norman  Str\ink,  111  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111.  60601. 

B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations.  Ill 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

D.  (6)  82,760.     E.  (9)  $626.70. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  612  Washington  BuUd- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  612  Washingtoa 
Building,  Washington,  D.C-.  20006. 

D.  (6)  82,400. 

A.  Roger  H.  SuUivan,  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 
Honolulu,  HawaU. 

E.  (9)  $67.89. 

A.  Sun  OU  Co.,  240  Radnor-Chester  Road, 
St.  Davids,  Pa.  19087. 

A.  A.  D.  Sutherland,  104  South  Main  Street, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  54936. 

B.  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  434,  South  Marr  Street,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.  64936. 

E.  (9)   $184.46. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsbUl  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  437 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Central  States  Health  &  Life  Company 
of  Omaha,  Howard  at  18th  Street,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  68102. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Assocatlon,  166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Governors  of  the  Knights  of  Ak-Sar- 
Ben,  63d  and  Shirley  Streets,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
68106. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Companies. 
1365  Peach  tree  Street,  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
30309. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  RetaU  Credit  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  4081. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30302. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Glenn  A.  Swanson,  1625  Masachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  203,  Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk   Centre,  Minn.   56378. 

D.  (6)  831,733.13.     E.  (9)  $4,705.63. 
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A.  Irrtng  W.  Swanson,  Phannmceutloal 
llaauf&etarers  Association,  1156  16th  Street 
MW..  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufactiirers  Aaaocia- 
tlon. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  aOOOl. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
stars,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001.     . 

O.  (6)  •8.749.98. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  Building.  lOOO 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem  Pa 
18016.  . 

D.  (6)  $376.     E.  (9)  $166.26. 

A.  Russell  A.  SwlndeU,  P.O.  Box  2S35.  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.  27602. 

B.  Horth  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 
P.O.  Box  3835,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

D.  («)  $733J0.     E.  (9)  $402.19. 

A.  CharlM  C.  TaUey.  1725-A  Solomon  Road. 
CharlottesvlUe,  Va.  22901. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
er*, 700  NOTth  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  Norman  Wilson  Tanner  Jr.,  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  216-16,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1680  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  315- 
18.  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

D.  (6)  $112.     E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  Task  Force  Against  Nuclear  PoUutlon, 
Inc.,  153  E  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003 
D.  (6)  $10,677.40.     B.  (9)  $13,33333. 

A.  Sid  Taylw,  National  Taxpayers  Union 
625  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
30003. 

B.  National  ^Taxpayers  Union,  625  East 
Capitol  Street.  Washhigton,  D.C.  20003 

O.  (8)   $160.     E.   (9)   $180. 

A.  William  A.  Taylor,  %  Mississippi  Petro- 
leum Council,  a  Division  of  API,  P.O  Box  42 
Jackson,  Miss,  39205. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  K.  Tell.  Jr.,  lOOl  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  135  East  42d  Street  New 
Tork.  N.T.  10017. 

D-  (8)  $176. 

A.  Paul  Tendler.  American  Niirses*  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses"  Association,  Inc.  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 

D.   (6)    $691.58     E.   (9)   $691.58. 

Suite  801,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natxiral  Oas  AssocUtlon  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20038. 

D    (6)  $300. 

•n^',i:,.^^S^°^  Thomas   Associates.   Inc.. 

DC  Moof*'***  ''^■'  *****  "^'  ^"^l°?t«°. 

B.  Avis  Rent  A  Car  System,  Inc.,  900  Old 
Country  Road.  Garden  City.  N.T.  11630 
D.   (8)  $1,000. 

•n^'dlJ'^S^^  Thonxas  Associates  Inc.. 
734  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington 
DX;.  20006.  -""^wxi. 

B.  BBA  Express.  Inc..  219  East  42d  Street. 
Hew  York.  N.T.  10017. 
D-  (8)  $3,000. 


A.  Fred  D.  Thompson.  Thompson,  Lleben- 
good  &  Crawford,  First  American  Center,  15th 
Floor.  Nashville,  Tenn.  37238. 

B.  Weetinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $5,190.     E.   (9)  $2,115.33. 

A.  Jerry  P.  Thompson.  1300  Coimectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $3,432.     D  (9)  $451.46. 

A.  Kenneth  W.  Thompson,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20038. 

D.   (6)  $300. 

A.  William  D.  Thompson.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  804.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   2,339.69. 

A.  Terence  Hastings  Thorn,  1516  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.   (6)    $1,270.     E.   (9)   $500. 

A.  Robert  T.  Thomburg,  Minnesota  Pet- 
roleiun  Council,  a  Division  of  APT,  1020 
Northern  Federal  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn 
55102. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.   (6)    $560.     E.   (9)    $676.25. 

A.  Samuel  Thurm,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

A.  Cyrus  C.  Tlchenor  m,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1007,  Washington,  D.C 
20008. 

B4  A.  H.  Robins  Co.,  Inc.,  1407  Cummlngs 
Drive,  Richmond,  Va.  23220. 

D.   (6)   $5,600.     E.   (9)   $3,360.25. 

A.  Drew  V.  TldweU.   1725  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

,    B.  Consumer  Bankers  Association.  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
p.   (6)  $2,000.     E.   (9)  $2,421.95. 


k 


.  Paxil  J.  Tlemey,  lioo  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Wallace  Tillman,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $180. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America, 
1830  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006 

D.  (8)  $121. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  G.  D.  Searle  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1046 
Skokle,  ni.  60076. 

D.  (6)  $188. 

A.  Tlmmons  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20008. 

B.  Laclede  Gas  Co.,  720  Olive  Street,  St 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  83101. 

D.  (8)  $17. 
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A.  Tlmmons   &   Co..   Inc..  1776   F  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Middle  South  Services,  Inc.,  Box  61000 
New  Orleans.  La.  70161.  * 

D.  (6)  $33. 

A.  Tlmmons   &   Co.,   Inc..  1776   F  Street* 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natm^  Oas  Supply  Committee.  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington  nr 
20008.  ' 

D.  (6)  $159. 

A.  TUnmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1778  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $187. 

A.  Thnmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1778  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Riviana  Foods.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2636 
Hovtston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $140. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc.,  1776  F  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  1000  leth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $332. 

A.  Michael  L.  Tlner.  Active  Ballot  Club  De- 
partment. Retail  Clerks  International  Asso- 
ciation, AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  RetaU  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washlngtoa 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,637.88.     B.  (9)  $439.61. 

A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufactiu-ers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

E.  (9)  $2,011. 

A.  Maurice  B.  Tobln,  Potlatch  Corp.,  1010 
16th  Street  NW.,  20036. 

B.  Potlatch  Corp.,  One  Maritime  Plaza, 
Box  3591,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)   $25. 

A.  Patrick  F.  Tobln,  417  Fourth  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Intehiatlonal  Longshoremen'^  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  1188  Franklin  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  04109. 

D.   (6)   $4,647. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler,  1735  I  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1736  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $760. 

A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $685.     E.   (9)   $1.54.50. 

A.  John  Tope,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Building. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Howard  A.  Topel,  807  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  MulUn,  Connor  &  Rhyne,  307  South- 
em  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)   $460.     E.  (9)   $13.66. 
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A.  John  P.  Tracey,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1800  M  Street 
NW ,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $400.     E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $91.20. 

A.  John  P.  Trimmer,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  731,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc., 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  731.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $3,200.     E.   (9)    $3,636.53. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations,  111 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $6,875.     E.  (9)  $87. 


A.  Truck  Body  &  Equipment  Association, 
Inc.,  Suite  1220,  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

A.  Francis  J.  Tucker,  Penn  Central  Co., 
Haverford   Towers,   Haverford,   Pa.    19041. 

B.  Penn  Central  Co.,  3  Penn  Center  Plaza, 
Room  823,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

D.  (6)   $260.     E.   (9)    $67.70. 

A.  Ronald  R.  Tullos,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers'  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

•    D.  (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $25. 

A.  Bruce  H.  Turnbull,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.  (9)   $5. 


A.  Wayne  Underwood,  American  Seed  Trade 
AssocUtlon,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  Suite 
964,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of. Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (0)  $12,698.61. 

A.  United  Egg  Producers.  Suite  580,  3951 
Snapflnger  Parkway,  Decatur,  Oa.  30032. 
E.  (9)  $1,375. 

A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $3,332.65.     E.  (9)  $3,332.65. 

A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $3,189.75. 

A.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $345.71. 

A.  US.  Coast  Guard  Chief  Petty  Officers 
Association.  1001  Third  Street  SW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20024. 

D.  (6)  $13310.     E.  (9)  $1,631. 


A.  John  Q.  Turner,  Jr.,  Chevron  Oil  Co., 
Suite  1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Stand- 
ard OU  Co.  of  California,  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  16)  $160.     E.  (9)  $52.60. 

A.  Richard  F.  Turney,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Courtney  &  McCamant,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedie,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washlngrton,  D.C.  20036.  . 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, 1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedie,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  International  Leather  Goods,  Plastics, 
and  Novelty  Workers'  Union,  266  West  14th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $225. 


A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedie,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  The  National  Handbag  Association,  347 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (0)  $225. 


A.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  Danzansky,  Dickey, 
Tydlngs,  Quint  &  Gordon,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 
.  D.  (6)  $6.09.     B.  (9)  $8.09. 


A.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 
E.  (9)  $64,755.16. 

A.  Herbert  C.  Upson,  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  J.  Joseph  Vacca,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,439.21. 

A.  Jack  J.  Valentl,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  Suite  1109,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $687.50.     E.  (9)  $514.12. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  900, 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ell  Lilly  &  Co.,  307  East  McCarty  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 


A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  900. 
1168  15th  Street  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chicago. 
HI.  60686. 

A.  Gerard  J.  Van  Heuven.  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria,  HI.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria.  HI.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $482.62. 

A.  H,  Stewart  Van  Scoyoc,  Suite  210,  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washlngtoi[i,  D.C. 
20008. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

D.  (6)  $40.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  3512  Halcyon 
Drive,  Alexandria,  Va.  22305. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NB.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30003. 

D.  (6)  $188.76.    B.  (0)   $97.M. 


A.  Jerry  T.  Verkler.  Suite  901.  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  3521,  Hoviston,  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $561.29. 

A.  R.  Eric  Vlge,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Elizabeth  Alderman  Vinson,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $812. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vlnyard.  Jr.,  Suite  415,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  Suite 
415,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Andrew  Vltali.  Jr.,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $375. 

A.  Robert  J.  Wager.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   DC.    20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $31.59.     E.  (9)  $2.60. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Alameda  Naval  Employees'  Association, 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $760.     E.  (9)  173.96. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Association  of  Independent 
News  Distributors,  50  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  Friends  of  Earth,  529  Commercial,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $624.     B.  (9)  $162.66. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle.  100  Indiana  Avenu« 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
"  B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.    (6)    $8,739.88.     B.    (9)    $188.16. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Recordhig  Industry  Association  of 
America,  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)   $4,998.     B.  (9)   $222.96. 

A.  Rol)ert  B.  Waldron.  c/o  Associated  Pe- 
trolevun  Industries  of  Michigan,  a  Division 
of  American  Petroleum  Institute,  930  Mich- 
igan National  Tower.  Lansing.  Mich.  48933. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $376.36.    B.  (9)  $801.09. 

A.  E.  F.  Waldrop,  Jr..  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads.  40  Ivy  Street  SE..  Washington. 
D  C  30003 

.  B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1930 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  297.42. 

A.  Charls  B.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 
Y    B.  Allen  Products  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3187. 


^RJ).  No.  3.  AUentown,  Pa.  18001. 
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A.  Cbarls  S.  Walker  Aasoclates,  Inc.,  1730 
PexmsylTftnla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

aooofl. 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp..  P.O.  Box  10S7  B. 
MOrrtetoiwn.  HJ.  07M0. 

D.  (6)  tlM. 

•  A.  Charla  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30000. 

B.  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $807.14. 

A.  Charls  B.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charls  K.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 
30006. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18010. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Charls  B.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Cigar  AaaocUtlon  of  America.  Inc..  576 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10033 

D.  (6)  $636. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
PTOMylvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
3000o. 

B.  E.  I.  diiPont  de  Nemours,  Wilmington. 
Del.  10898. 

D.   (6)   $160. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc..  1730 
^nsylvanla  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York..  N.Y.  10030 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pmnsylvanla  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
2u00o. 

iiM  '!^'^_Watlonal  Mortgage  Association, 
"W    16th    Street    NW.,    Wartilngton,    D.C. 

20005. 

A  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
P^sylvanu  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn.  Mich..  48121. 

D.  (6)  $507.14. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  AssocUtes.  Inc.,  1730 
P^sylvanU  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

2UUOO. 

B^  General  Electric  Co..  Washington,  DC. 
30005. 

D.   (6)   $507.14. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Ibc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

30000. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  General  Motors 
Building.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  AssocUtes.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington  D  C 
20006. 

B.  Geothermal  Kinetics  Inc.,  301  West  In- 
dian School  Road,  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85013. 

D.   (6)   $350. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  1730 
PennsylvanU  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $867.14. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  1730 
PennsylvanU  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20O06. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street, 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $357.14. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Laredo  National  Bank,  et  al. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Magma  Power  Co.,  631  South  Witmer 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  CalifornU  90017. 

D.  (6)   $250. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  McCuUocb  OH  Corp.,  10880  Wllshlre 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  National  Bankers  Association,  Suite 
1102  South  BuUding,  950  L'Enfant  Plaza, 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Steel  Corp.,  2800  Grant  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  1780 
PennsylvanU  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  Owens-IlllnoU 
BuUding,  P.O.  Box  1035,  Toledo,  Ohio  43666. 

D.   (6)   $416.66. 


A.  CharU  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc..  Pan 
Am  Building,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45301. 

D.   (6)   $357.14. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc.,  606  Third 
Avenue,   New  York,   N.Y.   10016. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  1730 
PennsylvanU  Avenue  NW.,  WMhington,  DC 
20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  370  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $607.14. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.,  of  CallfomU,  461  South 
Boylston,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
30006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  66100, 
Chicago,  m.  60666. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  1730 
PennsylvanU  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  O 
20006.  B       .         . 


B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  1636  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
O.  (6)  $160. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  c 
30006. 

B.  Wheelabrat<»-Frye,  Inc.,  399  Park  Av*> 
nue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $636. 

A.  R.  Duffy  Wall.  1800  M  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Freeport  MlneraU  Co.,  161  East  4ad 
Street,  New  YM-k,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Carl  S.  Wallace,  1800  K  Street  NW 
Suite  614,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  PuroUtor,  Inc.,  970  New  Bnmswlck 
Avenue,  Rahway,  NJ.  07066. 

A.  Carl  S.  Wallace.  1800  K  Street  NW- 
Sulte  614,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Bipartisan  Committee  on  Absentee  Vot- 
ing, Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  SiUte  614.  Wadt- 
Ington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  $44.36. 

A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod,  360  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  360 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Jack  A.  Waller,  1760  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  International  AaaocUtlon  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, 1760  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Waahingtos. 
DC.  30006. 

D.   (6)   $6,960.75. 

A.  Charles  S.  Walsh,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  J.  W.  Walsh.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen,  601 
West  Golf  Road,  Mt.  Prospect,  lU.  60056. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Jack  Ware,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,764.      E.  (9)  $246.07. 

A.  Michael  O.  Ware,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2.50. 

A.  Peter  P.  Walker,  TRW  Inc..  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23565  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Leonard  Warner,  P.O.  Box  100,  Ashburn, 
Va.  22011. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,630. 

A.  Washington  Board  of  Realtors,  1511  K 
Street,  NW.,  Suite  439,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Robert  B.  Washington,  Jr.,  Danzansky, 
Dickey,  Tydlngs.  Quint  &  Gordon,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (0)  $3.13. 

A.  J.  Wesley  Watklns,  HI.,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.  '      - 

A.  George  A.  Watson,  Suite  800,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Ferroalloys  Association,  1612  K 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)  $1,600. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Watson,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,- Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rockwell  International  Corp. 

D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (9)  $182.75. 

A.  George  B.  Watts,  1155  Flfteen«i  Street 
NW.,  Washington,   D.C.   20005. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  Fifteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D. (6)  $300. 

A.  Ray  Wax,  c/o  Robert  L.  Melbern,  Route 
No.  3,  Gatesvllle,  Tex.  76528. 

B.  National  Association  of  Parmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  Robert  L.  Melbern,  Route 
No.  3,  Gatesvllle,  Tex.  76528. 

E.  (9)  $69.87. 

A.  W.  H.  Weatherspoon,  N.  C.  Petroleum 
Council,  Division  of  API,  P.O.  Box  167,  Ral- 
eigh, N.C.  27602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $625.     E.   (9)    $567.60. 

A.  Clyde  M.  Webber,  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1325 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
-Empl«¥fees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 

Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)   $14,366.80.     E  (9)    $1,765.23. 


B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  » 

D.   (6)   $727. 

A.  David  M.  Welman,  P.O.  Box  2251,  Den- 
ver, Colo.     , 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union) , 
P.O.  Box  2251,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  $2,838.45.     E.   (9)    $82.96. 

A.  Welsman,  Celler,  Spett,  Modlln  & 
Werthelmer,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
SiUte  910,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors &  Publishers,  ASCAP,  1  Lincoln  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023. " 

D.  (6)   $3,600. 

A.  Welsman,  Celler,  Spett,  Modlln  & 
Werthelmer,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.,  200 
South  Street,  Morrlstown,  N.J. 

D.  (6)   $2000. 


A.  Webster,  KUcuUen  &  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Paratranslt  Institute.  222  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  Lake  Forest,  111.  60045. 

D.  (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $67.70. 

A.  Webster,  Kllcullen  &  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,300. 

A.  Webster,  Kllcullen  &  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006 

B.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologists, 500  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60611. 

D.  (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Webster,  KUcuUen  &  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sand  Springs  Home,  c/o  E.  J.  Doerner, 
1200  Atlas  Life  Building,  TiUsa,  Okla. 

D.  (6)   $800. 

A.  Webster,  KUcuUen  &  Chamberlain,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Truck  Body  &  Eqtilpment  Association, 
Inc.,  Suite  1220,  6630  WUconsln  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)   $3,750.    E.  (9)   $3,500. 

A.  Theodore  F.  Welhe,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Welsman,  Celler,  Spett,  ModUn  & 
Werthelmer.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  910,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Football  League  Players  Asso- 
ciation, 1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Morton  N.  Weiss,  55  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B  National  Security  Traders  Association, 
Inc.,  55  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  PavU  S.  Weller,  JrT^129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,265.     E.   (9)    $260.10. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Wennlng,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
of  the  United  States,  2000  Spring  Road,  Oak 
Brook,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $112.     E.  (9)   $19.76. 

A.  Fred  M.  Werthelmer,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $8,250.     E.   (9)   $135.25. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621. 

E.  (9)   $500. 

A.  Harry  H.  Westbay  HI,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Suite  805,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (0)   $160. 

A.  Harvey  J.  Wexler,  Continental  Airlines, 
Inc.,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Airlines,  Inc.,  International 
Airport,  Lo8  Angeles,  Calif.  90009. 

D.  (6)   $200.    E.  (9)   $130. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
SiUte  830,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co.,  240  Radnor-Chester  Road, 
St.  Davids,  Pa.  19087. 

(D.  (6)   $10,000.    E.  (9)   $3,075. 

A.  Wheeler,  Van  Sickle  &  Anderson,  36  West 
Main  Street,  Madison,  WU.  63703. 


B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  63303. 

A.  White  &  Case,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  North  American  Car  Corp.,  222  South 
Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  lU.  60606. 

A.  Donald  F  White,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     £.   (9)    $160. 

A.  John  S.  White,  Room  1008,  1101  17tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Coimcll  of  America,  Inc. 

A.  John  S.  White,  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Suite* 
420,    1625    I   Street   NW..   Washington,   DC. 
30006. 
'  B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  FlndUy,  <»xlo,  45840. 

E.  (9)  $936.61. 

A.  Douglas  Whltlock  n.  Suite  512,  1660  L 
Street  NW., 'Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zale  Corp.,  Suite  512,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  Leonard  M.  Wlckllffe,  Suite  615,  1620  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

fi.  California  Railroad  Association,  11th  and 
L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.01.     E  (9)  $2,580.47. 

A.  Louise  Wldes,  208  Ninth  Street  SE., 
Washington,   D.C.   20003. 

B.  Center  for  PubUc  Financing  of  Elections, 
201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,557.68 

A.  Russell  C.  Wlsor,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $487.50.     E.  (9)  $210.18. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wlechmann,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

E.  (9)  $193.67. 

A.  Thomas  D.  WUoox,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  AssocUtlon  of  Stevedores,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,950.     E.  (9)   $4,679.21. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

E.  (9)  $1,294.01. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragim  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  Ar^ahoe  Tribe  of  Indians.  Fort  Wash- 
akie, Wyo. 

E.  (9)   $78.78. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  J0017. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  136  East 
South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.  (9)  $171.38. 
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A.  Wilkinson,  Cra^n  &  Barker,  1735  New 
Tork  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

B.  Brlgham  Toung  University,  Provo,  Utah. 
E.  (9)  tl.56. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  Placement  Coimcll,  Inc.,  65  East 
Elizabeth   Street,   Bethlehem,   Pa. 

E.  (9)  $59.20. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.  (9)  «127.88. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragim  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  c/o  Ikfrs.  Al- 
bert W.  Small,  5803  Oreentree  Road,  Be- 
the8da,Md. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20D06. 

B.  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  P.O.  Box  817,  Hoopa, 
Calif. 

E.   (9)   »34.93. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nana  Regional  Corp.,  Inc.,  Box  48, 
Kotzebue,  Alaska  99752. 

E.   (9)   $10. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians.  Taholah. 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  930.16. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
Yoik  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tliree  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

E.   (9)   $88.09. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  National  Bank.  Medford.  Ores. 
E.  (9)  $13.89. 

A.  Williams,  Connolly  tt  Callfano,  1000 
Hill  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ooca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  1734,  Atlanta. 
Oa.  30301. 

D.  (6)  $18.75. 

A.  Williams,  Connolly  tc  Callfano,  1000 
Hill  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pasco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1677.  Englewood. 
Colo.  80110. 

A.  Williams,  Connolly  &  Callfano,  1000 
Hill  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc..  236  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  PrancU  G.  WlUlams,  919  I8th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams.  National  Sav- 
ings &  lean  League.  1101  15th  Street  NW 
Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 


B.  National  Savings  jf  Loan  League,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  BlomqutBt,    Batte,   &    Campbell,    Inc.. 
1039  College  Avenue,  Wheaton,  ni.  60187. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,   1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Estee  Lauder,  Inc.,  767  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.   (9)   $10. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,   1130   17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Farmers  Land  &  Canal  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  996,  Lake  Charles,  La.  70601. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.  <9)   $20. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  lU   International    Management    Corp 
1500  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

D.   (6)    $1,700.     E.   (9)   $170. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.7washlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utton  Industries,  Inc.,  360  North  Cres- 
cent Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90210 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.   (9)   $10. 

.^"  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Louisiana  Land  and  Exploration  Co, 
P.O.  Box  60350.  New  Orleans,  La.  70160 

D.  (6)   $1,000.    E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Health    Legislation    Council 
P.O.  Box  4626,  Columbus,  Ohio  43212. 

A.  WUllams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ward  Industries,  Inc..  P.O  Box  849 
Conway,  Ark.  72032.  ' 

A.  Luclnda  L.  WUllams,  1600  South  Eads 
Arlington,  Va.  22202.  ' 

B.  F.A.I.R.,  3706  Washington  Boulevard, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Robert  E.  Williams.  United  Airlines, 
Suite  607,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B.  United  Airlines.  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chlcaeo 
ni.  60666. 

D.   (6)   $1,280.     E.   (9)   $723.60. 

A.  Robert  O.  WUllams,  2030  T4th  Street 
North,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  Trane  Co.,  3600  Pammel  Creek  Road. 
La  Crosse.  Wis.,  ^^ 

D.   (6)    $462.50.     E.   (9)   $92.96. 

A.  John  C.  WUllamson,  Suite  604,  1826  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Cos.  of  America. 
Suite  604.  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006.  "       • 

D.  (6)   $4,000.  E.   (9)    $341.46. 

A.  John  C.  WUllamson,  Suite  604,  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association,  Suite 
604,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $4,000. 

A.  George   S.   WUls,   1425  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Wllmer,    CuUer  &    Pickering,    1666   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable,  888   17th  Street 
NW,.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CouncU  for  Responsible  Nutrition,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Association,  P.O.  Box  8796 
St.  LoiUs,  Mo.  63102. 

D.   (6)   $741.  E.   (9)    $12. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

.    D.  (6)   $1,395.  E.   (9)    $32.80. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler,  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships and  The  National  Housing  Partner- 
ship, 1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20005. 


A.  Wllmer,    Cutler    &    Pickering,    1666   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  OU  Investment  Institute,  2500  Dunstan. 
Houston,  Tex.  77006. 

A.  Wllmer,    Cutler    &    Pickering,    1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Political  Status  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
977,  Salpan,  Mariana  Islands  96950. 

A.  Dorothy  Wilson,  4201  Cathedral  Avenue 
NW.,  1205  East,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  c/o 
Barbara  J.  Washburn,   1776  P  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20066.  '' 

A.  W.  E.  WUson,  623  Ocklev  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La  71106. 

B.  Penrizoil  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.   (6)   $937.60.     E.  (9)   $77.31. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Pennzoll  Co..  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (8)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $2,200. 

A.  Curtln  Wlnsor,  Jr.,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (National  As- 
sociation), 1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)    $62.50.     E.   (9)    $23.69, 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  Suite  1040,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Gould  Inc.,  8650  West  Bryn  Mawr  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  ni.  60631. 

D.   (6)  $1,657.50.     E.  (9)  $118.80. 

A.  Winston  Si  Strawn,  Suite  1040,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washlneton.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  International  Council  of  Shopping  Cen- 
ters, 445  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)    $900.     E.   (8)    $166.45. 

A.  Richard  P.  Wltherall,  Colorado  Railroad 
Association,  702  Majestic  BuUdlng,  Denver, 
Colo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702 
Majestic  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
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A.  Glenn  P.  Wltte,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  E.  Wolf,  Trane  Co.,  2020  14th 
Street  North,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  Trane  Co.,  3600  Pammel  Creek  Road,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.  54601. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $47.80. 

A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  IXC.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $9,230.76.     E.   (9)   $827.17. 

A.  David  G.  Wood,  United  Airlines,  Suite 
607,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago, 
111.  60666. 

D.  (6)   $1,230.     E.  (9)   $245.51. 

A.  Merle  E.  Wood,  Marlon  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  10236  Bunker  Ridge  Road,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64137. 

B.  Ewlng  M.  KaufTman,  Marlon  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  10236  Bunker  Ridge  Road,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64137. 

D.   (6)  $420.     E.  (9)  $472.25. 

A.  Merle  E.  Wood,  10236  Bunker  Ridge 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 


B.  Marlon  Laboratories,  Inc.,  10236  Bvmker 
Ridge  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 
D.   (6)  $577.75.     E.  (9)  $582.97. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,. D.C. 

B.  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  In- 
ternational Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Waslhlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $122.10. 


D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $116.78. 


A.  George  M.  Worden,  HIU  &  Knowlton, 
Inc..  Suite  1000.  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  HIU  &  Knowlton,  Inc..  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Edward  E.  Wright,  1001  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association.  1901 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,400. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Yamamoto,  American  Op- 
tometnc  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  120  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)  $1,275.58.     E.  (9)  $721.60. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  1166  ISth  Street  NW., 
Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Young,  Kaplan  *  Edelsteln,  277  Pafk 
Avenue,  New  York  N.Y.  10017. 

^.  GUck  Af&Uates,  3000  Marcus  Avenue. 
Lake  Success,  N.Y.  11040. 

A.  Robert  J.  Young,  Suite  1014,  1036  Con< 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1261  Avenue  of  tbe  Amer- 
icas, New  York. 

E.  (9)  $38.30. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Yourch,  17  Battery  Place 
Niirth,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  ControUed 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  John  S.  Zapp,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $1,235. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Zaucha,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Food  Chains,  1726 1  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 1130  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $96.16. 
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RepoV^Fo'lSI!^"™"'*  ch»r«:ters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 

for  St  SSS*  ""^^"^  '"""  **"*  "^"^^  calendar  quarter  of  1974  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  In  the  published  reports 
FILE  On.  Copt  With  th«  Secsttart  or  the  Senate  and  Pn^  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  IdentUylng  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  daU. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  ob  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Pmlhiinart"  report  ("Registration") :  To  "regUter,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  flU  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterlt-Repoot:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  thU  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  aDDronr!«f- 
SS^  a.  nIL°"^  .^^nn'^.M.r'*.  "^^t  ^  ^*  li  Ti*^  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.    The  first  additional  pagl should^ be  nSL'' 
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REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER              "1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )     | 

(b) 


(U)   "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B" 

/T^^",  ^'^*^':.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  emnlover's  Renort- 
^'klS^b^^^rgKoreL^^o^^s""^'"^*'^*^"^*''^^^^^'"^'^  "«  -*  -"-«*<>'  thSr^XSrSyn-ecause  Reports  ar. 
*"fll5°b?Sempirye.^  ''''  ""''  ""''  ""''  '''"^''''  «^P°'^«  ^'^'^  "'  °°*  «»«^«»  °'  »^^  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  buslm 


H 


ih"^i^P2''*  ^  '°'  *°  Employer,  list  names  of  agenti  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


th.t!''^  U  ^p^'fcuil^'^u'^enak^i' U%?^t!y"??a'n1^  b'^aTouTof'VmD^iverrJhr^r '  f  f"^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ""'  ^"  ^-P'^^""'  --P» 
member. Of  the  group  are  to  be  named.  anZhe  coSSlon  of  fach^mem^e?  ^sTo'be  L^m^^^^^  !^,^fAT"^"f.^.°''^  employer,  but  all 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  slngle^R^rort-tJTlU^tSh'^eS'S'  "l^p"  y^S^-^JtS  bTfiU^Sh  ^S.°' 
B.  Emploter.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None."  1      ' 


attemj:rnrdSly'S;'t7<irrUS%oT^n«  -ea-  "In  connection  with 

ments.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  propped  In  elthefHo^of^r^  '"l*'^  ''"'^'  "«ol""ons.  amend- 

subject  of  action  by  either  House"-5  302(e)  P'^oPos«»  ^^  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

Act  iVr^S-'^rfiTa'""^e!S^lS^aS'"Spl.V?^^^^^^^  '^^^^'^"'^  ^'^*"^«"-  -^-^-"ons  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

recell^i.  o^^/pe^nl^iS^thrg  o^'^^rin^Jo^LrtlL'^^itV^^SvrSf^^^  *"^  ^'^^  °^  •*""  '^^>^'^-"  '^""*-  '^  -^^'=^*-«'y  ^-  either 
C.  Legislative  Interests.  AND  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  nimibers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 


JaSi^eiielJU"  wui'C^  K^^^ntTelSSU  ?tiu  ^iS'^^aT't^e^d^T*'  ^^^^.^^^  ^^''^  "^«  ^^-^  and  amount  of  antici- 
If  this  U  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  dlsrcg^d  th "  S  "CM^'"  Sd  fill^uT^tern  *n..  iL '??^.^*^''';.°'"  .*'^"*^  "**  °'  compensation  Is  to  be. 
combine  .  "Preliminary"  Re^rt  (RKatlon)  WSi  a  "Q^teJly"  l^por?<  °    "'"'   ^    °°  ''**  '"^'^  °'  this  page.    Do  not  attempt  to 
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A.  Action  for  Legal  Rights,  2030  M  Street 
NW..   Room  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
E.  (9)  $822.92. 

A.  Alr-Condltlonlng  and  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute, 1816  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $816.10.     E.  (9)  $774. 

A.  Alaskan  Arctic  Oas  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  979.  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Building,  An- 
chorage, Alaska  99610. 

E.  (9)  $8,426. 

A.  Roger  D.  Allan,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1967  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $142.     E.   (9)    $19,426.25. 


A.  American  Cancer  Society.  219  East  42 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $13,369.86. 

A.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
D.  (6)  $50,493.02.     E.  (9)  $50,493.02. 


A.  American  Conmilttee  on  U.S. -Soviet  Re- 
lations, 122  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $16,459.     E.  (9)  $13,200.31. 


A.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $17,576.88.     E.  (9)  $18,246.41. 


A.  American  Peed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1701  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  American  Hospital  Association,  840  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
D.  (6)  $10,897.32.     E.  (9)  $10,897.32 


A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $150,978.60.     E.  (9)  $62,580.49. 


A.  American  Maritime  Association, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $180. 
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A.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council, 
324  C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $2,133.37.     E.  (9)  $1,242.89. 


A.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists,  500  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Suite  836,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $10,067.43.     E.  (9)  $2,026.51. 


A.  American  Surveys,  Embassy  Square, 
(Suite  901),  2000  N  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  and  Forward- 
ers Association  of  America,  Inc.,  One  World 
Trade  Center,  Suite  1109,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $188.07. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  828,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 
*  E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amltay.  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Suite  908.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  G  Street  NW..  Suite  908.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 
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A.  Scott  G.  Anderson.  11800  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive.  Reston.  Va.  22091. 

B.  Burlington  Northern.  Inc.,  176  East  Fifth 
Street,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (-9)  $102.31. 


A.  Plorlan  J.  Anfang,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way. Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Employes.  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes.  6300  River  Road,  Bose- 
mont,  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $987.     E.  (9)  $1,115.64. 


A.  Roy  A.  Archibald,  National  Education 
Association,  West  Coast  Regional  Office,  f705 
Murchlson  Drive,  Burlingame.  Calif.  94010. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,091.20.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Fred  Armstrong.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C-  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Len  Arrow,  Room  73i;  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036.     - 

B.  Environmental  Action.  Room  731.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wa^lngton.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  Artists  Equity  Association,  2813  Albe- 
marle Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 


A.  Joseph  Ashooh,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006.  ~ 

A.  Associated  Employers  Inc.,  8107  Broad- 
way, Suite  202,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78209. 


A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention &  Innovation,  Suite  301,  1911  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $1,584.96. 

A.  The  Authors  League  of  America,  Inc., 
234  West  44th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
D.  (6)  $556.60.     E.  (9)  $556.60. 


A.  Richard   E.   Ayres,   324   C    Street   SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy   Center,    324   C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,490. 


A.  Roger  V.  Barth,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  412.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Clinical  Chem- 


ists,   1725  K  Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1060.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Suit© 
611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Beam,  40  Franklin  Boad  SW., 
Roanoke,  Va.  24011. 

B.  Appalachian    Power    Co.,    40    Franklin 
Road  SW..  Roanoke,  Va.  2401 1 . 

D.   (6)  $467.70.     E.  (9)  $839.90. 


A.  Charles  W.  Bailey.  8316  Arlington  Boule- 
vard. Suite  600.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard.  Suite  600.  Fair- 
fax. Va.  22030. 

A.  Markham  Ball.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  (for:  Cooperative  for  American 
Belief  Everywhere.  Inc..  600  First  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.) 

A.  Joseph  Baroody.  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $150. 


A.  Uoyd  R.  Bell,  316  West  12th  Street,  Aus- 
tin, Tex.  78701. 

B.  Texas  State  Teachers  Association,  316 
West  12th  Street,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

D.   (6)  $66.     E.  (9)  $24. 

A.  Winston    E.   Bell,   P.O.   Box   1718,   Las 
Vegas.  Nev.  89101. 


A.  Berl  Bernhard.  Suite  1100.  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Engelhard    Industries.    430    Mountain 
Avenue.  Murray  Hill.  N.J. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $160. 


A.  Jerome  S.  Bernstein,  RJ  Associates. 
Inc.,  1018  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Navajo  Nation.  RJ  Associates.  Inc. 
E.  (9)   $346. 

A.  William  C.  Blckel.  Gulf  Oil  Co..  United 
States.  Suite  700.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Co..  United  States.  P.O.  Box 
2100.  Houston.  Tex.  77001 . 


A.  Brent    Blackwelder.    324    C   Street   SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center.    324    C 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)  $1,453.13. 


A.  Larry    Blanchard.    1730    Rhode    Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

D.   (6)  $1,142.     E.  (9)  $38.60. 


A.  Boasberg,  Hewes.  Klofes  &  Kass.  122S 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10007. 


A.  Tersh  Boasberg,  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  602,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Preservation  'Action,  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Seth  M.  Bodner,  1101  i5th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  803,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  803,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $68.96. 


A.  Charles  G.  Botsford,  1730  M  Street  NW, 
Suite  609,  Waslilngton,  D.C.  20036.  . 

A.  William  W.  Brackett,  Alaskan  Arctic^ Oas 
Study  Co.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  230.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas  Study  Co..  P.O.  Box 
979,  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Building,  Anchor- 
age. Alaska  99610. 

D.   (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Robert  M.  Brandon.  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Public  Citizen  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Washington,.  DC. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 
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A.  Kdward  J.  Brenner.  Suite  301,  1911  Jef- 
feraon  Davla  Highway,  Arlington.  Va.  32203. 

B.  AaaocUtlon  for  tbe  Advancement  of  In- 
vention and  Innovation,  Suite  301,  1911  Jef- 
terson  Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  33202. 

A.  CyrU  F.  Brlckfleld.  Miller,  Singer. 
Mlcbaelson  Brickfield  Sc  Ralves,  1909  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association — 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

K.  (9)  •326. 

A.  BUI  Brier,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
Uves,  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  12,960.    B.  (9)  •209.67. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road 
Bosemont,  HI.,  60018. 

D.  (6)   •33.109.29.     E.  (9)   •33,109.29.     . 

A.  ^oe  E.  Browder,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.;  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  •1,135. 

A.  O.  N.  Bufflngton,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  •850..   E.  (9)  ^75. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Hearst  Corp.,  969  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
Tork.  N.Y.  10019 

D.  (6)  ^900.    E.  (9)  •300. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  575 
ZiCXlngton  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  ^4,000.    E.  (9)  •300. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke.  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway.  Butt«, 
Mont.  59701. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.  59701. 

E.  (9)  •199.74. 

A.  James  L.  Burrtdge,  10  Hardwleke  Place, 
Bockvllle,  Md.  20850. 

B.  FMC  Corp..  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
620,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  •l.OOO.    E.  (9)  •37456. 

A.  David  W.  Calfee  m,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  •2,260. 

A.  John  E.  Campbell,  American  Hospital 
Association,  One  Farragut  Square  South. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  •46. 

A.  Chapln  Carpenter,  Jr..  Magazine  Pub- 
Ushers  Association.  Inc..  1629  K  Street  NW., 
No.  603,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
876  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

D.^6)  •1,000.    E.  (9)  •SSe. 

A.  L.  C.  Carpenter,  Mldoontlnent  Farmers 
Association,  201  South  Seventh  Street, 
Columbia,  Mo.  66201. 

B.  Mldoontlnent  FUmers  Association,  301 
South  Seventh  Street,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201. 

D.  (8)   •6,280.33.     E.  (9)   •l.iaf 


A.  Alfred    Carr,    1201 
Washington,  D.0. 30036. 


16tb    Street    NW., 


B.  National   Education   Association,    1201 
ISth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    •4,629.30.     E.   (9)   •472J6. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrlgan,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   •4,899.90.     E.   (9)   •376.76. 

A.  Charles  T.  Carroll.  1967  S  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   •I ,000. 


A.  David  C.  Carter,  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
SiUte  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf,  26  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association.  P.O. 
Box  507,  Diirban,  South  Africa, 

E.  (9)   •1,126.80. 


A.  Rita  L.  Castle,  1700  New  York  Avenue 
»NW.,  Suite  312.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Organization  of  Plastics  Processors 
(TOPP),  1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
312,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   •3,692.28. 

A.  Ray  B.  Chambers,  1776  P  Street,  Suite 
303,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Walter  Travis,  Vice  President,  Bangor 
Sc  Aroostook  Railroad,  Bangor,  Maine  04401. 

D.   (6)    •S.OOO.     E.   (9)    •1.366.76. 


A.  Ray  B.  Chambers,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alan  Dustin,  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, North  BUlerlca,  Mass.  01362. 

D.  (6)   •3,000.     E.  (9)   •1,366.77. 

A.  Donald  E.  Channell,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
No.  950,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufactiurers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  951,  High  Point,  N.C. 
27261. 

O.  (6)   ^6,000.     E.   (9)   •796.60. 

A.  Unda  Chavez.  1301  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)   •3,631.96.     E.  (9)   •446.86. 


A.  James  Clarrocckl.  1035  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
30036. 

D.   (6)    •529.46. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  National  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
713,  Washington,  D.C.  10036. 

O.  (6)   •20,905.     E.   (9)   •9,142.91. 

A.  Vernon  A.  Clark,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  215-16,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  215-16 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    •550.     E.   (9)   ^362. 

A.  Coalition  Against  Strip  Mining,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)   •3,200.     E.   (9)    •2,322.18. 

A.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  c/o 
Barbara  J.  Washburn,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  No 
200,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    •12,600.     E.   (9)    •12,688.40. 

A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  I6tb  &  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington.  D.0. 30006. 


B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  16th  and  M  Streets  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   •8,437.50.    E.  (9)   •738.91. 

A.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30318. 

E.  (9)   •694.62. 

A.  Robert  E.  Cole,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oeneral  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.   (6)    •2,500.     E.   (0)   •1,039.01. 


A.  John  M.  Collier,  4436  Perrier  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La.  70115. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.   (6)   •5,712.54.     E.   (9)   •1,408.07. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Riir  and  Edwards. 
1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cylinder  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   ^40. 

A.  The  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Com- 
panies, 22  Thames  Street,  New  York,  N.Y 
10006. 

D.   (6)  $42,000.     E.   (9)  •59,643.78. 


A.  Howard  Lee  Cook,  Jr.,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    RetaU    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    »1,575.     E.   (9)    (513. 


A.  Aurellan  H.  Cooledge,  965  L'Enfant 
Plaza  North  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.   (6)   »1,480.     E.   (9)   •1,073. 

A.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  tbe 
Psychological  Professions  and  Sciences,  1735 
I    Street   NW.,   No.    606,    Washington,  D.0. 

D.  (6)   »16,274.93.     E.   (9)   •8,071.07 

A.  John  A.  Couture,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $6,082.88.     E.   (9)   ^249.46. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
sociation, 1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

A.  Elizabeth  M.  Cox,  c/o  NOW  Legislative 
Office,  1266  National  Press  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20046. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women,  Inc., 
Legislative  Office,  1266  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20046. 

D.  (6)  •3,249.99.     E.  (9)  •213.25. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.  (6)  •9,635.     E.  (9)  •1,761.93. 

A.  Richard  C.  Creighton,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Robert  J.  Cushman.  16th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
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of  the  United  States,   15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
D.  (6)  •2,060.     E.  (9)  •173.01. 

A.  William  Kay  Daines,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Wasl^ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Retail    Federation,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.     E.  (9)  $71.50. 

A.  Frank   C.  Daniel,    1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $8,750. 


A.  Daniels  &  Hoiilihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.     E.  (9)  $194.46. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  &  HouUhsm,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, 1510  Jarvis  Avenue,  Elkgrove,  111. 
60007. 

A.  Fred  E.  Darling,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
IfE.,  Suite  511,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Noncommissioned  Officers  Association  of 
the  U.S.A.  (NCOA),  P.O.  Box  2268,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.  78298. 

D.  (6)  $682.50. 

A.  Richard  C.  Darling,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $960.     E.  (9)  $373.19. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison,  Jr.,  418  East  Rosser  Ave- 
nue, P.O.  Box  938,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  68501. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines. 

A.  Daniel  P.  Dawson,  300  East  Randolph 
Drive,  M.C.  3101,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  M.C.  3101,  Chicago,  HI. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $620.90.     E.  (9)  $469,98. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Atlantic  Time  Products  et  al.,  St.  Croix, 
Virgin  Islands. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  WaAlngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Dawson,  Riddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  BuUding,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Dawson,  RlddeU,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  BuUding,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Plaintiffs  Trial  Attorneys 
for  Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

A.  Dawson,  Ridden,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  BuUding,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Beneficial  Finance  Co.,  Morristown,  VJ. 

A.  Dawson,  RlddeU,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  BuUding,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  660  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  DawBon,  RlddeU,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  BuUding,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  fcredlt  Insurance  Association, 
307  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
60601. 

A.  Dawson,  RlddeU,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  BuUding,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  Inc., 
1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Sandra  DeMent,  1302  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Consumer  Center  for  Legal 
Services,  1302  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,524.     E.  (9)  $3,750. 

A.  L.  E.  Dennis,  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  &  Station  Employes,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $925.     E.  (9)  $230.93. 

A.  Dicksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morln,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Martin  Report,  1736 
New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dicksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morln,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Investors,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Vance  Sanders  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

A.  Dicksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  1735  New 
York  Avenae  NW.,  Washington,' D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  2511,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  John  D.  Doherty,  Jr.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (National  As- 
sociation), 1  Chase  MaiUiattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $90.38.     E.  (9)  $19.51. 

A  Cushing  N.  Dolbeare,  617  Weatview 
Street,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.  19119. 

B.  National  Rural  Hovising  CoaUtion,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Jack  Donahue,  1726  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
606,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CouncU  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  and  Sciences,  1736 
I  Street,  NW.,  No.  606,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  LoiUse  C.  Dunl^,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  PoUcy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,499.98.     E.  (9)  $235.04. 


A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1726  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.(9)    $455. 

A.  A.   Blakeman   Early,   Room  731,    1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Room  731,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Hope  Eastman,  410  First  Street  SE, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union.  22  East 
40th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.   (6)   ^2,600.02. 

A.  Anne  Edlund.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  the  United  States.  Inc., 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  320  New 
Center  BuUding,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edson,  056  North  Monroe 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.   (6)    $2,012.50. 

A.  Charles  E.  Ehrhart,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
No.  924,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (9)   $144. 

A.  John  C.  Ellis,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Oeneral  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dorothy  A.  Ellsworth,  Brotherhood  of 
RaUway,  Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Em- 
ployes, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway.  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes.  6300  River  Road. 
Rosemont,  111.  60018. 

D.(6)   $6,750.     E.   (9)    $2,003.32. 

A.  Roy  Elson.  1771  N  Street,  NW.,  Wash* 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $4,200.     E.   (9)   $675. 

A.  Employee  Relocation  CouncU  (ERREAC) 
333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  lU. 
60601. 

E.  (9)    $1,553.92. 

A.  Environmental  Action,  Room  731,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $7,233.09.     E.   (9)  $7,233.09. 

A.    Environmental    Policy    Center,    324    C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)    $46,886.82.     E.    (9)   $30,842.86. 

A.  Glenn  R.  Erickson,  8224  Old  Courthouse 
Road,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Conditioning  Con- 
tractor's National  Association,  Inc.,  8224  Old 
Courthouse  Road,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

D.  (6)   $800.     E.  (9)   ^400. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1165  15th  Street  NW.,  Suits 
611,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)    •1,000. 

A.  Brock  Evans,  Sierra  Club,  324  C  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  1060  MUIs  Tower,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

D.  (6)  •TOOO.     K.  (9)  •193. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  307 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington  D  C 
20002.  -  o  .   . 

E.  (9)  •517.50. 

A.  Leon  Felix,  Jr..  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Midwest  Regional  Office,  10600  West 
Hlggins  Road.  Rosemont.  HI.  60018. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  •2,914.40.    E.  (9)  f7S. 
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A.  Fensterwald  &  Ohlhausen.  filO  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  «600.     E.  (9)  tl.164.04. 

A.  James  H.  Fitzgerald,  767  5tb  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.  10022. 

B.  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Inc.,  767  6th  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.  10022. 

D.  (6)  9900.     E.  (9)  t400. 

A.  Robert  R.  Fitzgerald,  13174  Putnam 
Circle,  Woodbridge,  Va.  22191. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices, 956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22201. 

D.  (6)  »2,800. 

A.  Stisan  Oarber  Flack,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washl^^gton.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  92,000.     E.  (9)  $275. 

T.  Tim  C.  Ford,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Olass  Container  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

S.,(9)  •1,549.54 

A.  Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  1012  14tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14tb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  »612.     E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Frankis,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)   $1,035.     E.   (9)   $193.36. 

A.  Donald  A.  Frederick,  1129  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $527.50.     E.  (9)  $5.80. 

A.  Burton  D.  Fretz,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Wasblogton.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Action  for  Legal  Rights,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $822.92. 

A.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  Inc.,  620  C  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $23,911.     E.  (9)  $23,911. 

A.  Oary  R.  Frlnk,  2535  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  151  Farmington 
Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Oary  R.  Frink,  2535  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Fault,  2535  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $1,575. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frlsby,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (National  As- 
sociation), 1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $659.31.     E.  (9)  $3,271.39. 

A.  Bonald  K.  FuUer.  101  Ash  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1831,  San  Diego,  Calif.  02112. 

B.  San  Diego  Oaa  tc  Electric  Co. 
D.   (6)    $1,109.07.     E   (9)    $2,369.43. 

A.  WUUam  R.  Oanser,  Jr.,  4804  Folse  Drive, 
MeUlrle,  La.  70003. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70162. 

D.  (6)  $1,150. 


A.  Nicole  Gara,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,508.32. 

A.  Terry  D.  Oarcla,  5801  Quantrell  Avenue, 
Apartment  409,  Alexandria.  Va.  22312. 

B.  World  Federalists,  UJ3.A.,  1424  16th 
Street   NW.,  Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  A225. 

A.  Thomas  Garrett,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Mark  T.  Gates,  Jr.,  Dletsch,  Gates,  Mor- 
ris k  Merrell,  800  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Pent-^ 
house,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Paclfiic  Southwest  Airlines.  3225  North 
Harbor  Drive.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92101. 

D.  (6)   $5,895.29.     E.  (9)   $5,895.29. 

A.  Leo  J.  Gehrig,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 1  Parragut  Square  South.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $3,169.     E.  (9)  $320.97. 

A.  John  Gentllle,  1957  E  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, 1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Louis  Gerber.  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,228.90.     E.  (9)  $3,652.98. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau,  Suite  1101,  1730 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union. 
Suite  1101.  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,778.40.     E.  (9)  $365.50. 

A.  Jack  Golodner,  1990  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

'  B.  Artists  Equity  Association,  2813  Albe- 
marle Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  Jack  Golodner,  1990  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine 
Operators,  Suite  1900,  1270  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

(6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $150. 


B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)   $1,800. 

A.  P.  Michael  Oreenwald,  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  1  Parragut  Sqviare  South. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 

D.  (6)   $636.     E.   (9)    $394.61. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood,  302  Hoge  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  302 
Hoge  BuUding.  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

E.  (9)   $633.78. 


1 


i.  Michael  Ooodman,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $3,749.99.     E.  (9)  $268.38. 

A.  Oould,  Relchert  &  Stratus.  2613-20 
Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

B.  Francis  J.  Rorke,  et  al. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coimcll  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $293.25.     E.   (9)   $10.09. 

A.  James  W.  Oreen,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
leth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

D.  (6)   $6,056.     E.   (9)   $603.80. 

A.  Kaaa  Green,  620  C  Stre^  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 


A.  Loyd  Hackler,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Americtm    Retail    Federation,    1616   H 
-Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111.  60602. 

A.  Paul  Halllsay,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $3,522.76.     E.   (9)    $565.23. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,361.25.     E.  (9)  $21.02. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanes,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $361.26.     E.  (9)   $40.25. 

A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  8316  Arlington  Boule- 
vard, Suite  600.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard,  Suite  600,  Fair- 
fax. Va.  22030. 

D.  (6)   $606.     E.   (9)   $166. 

A.  Robert  E.  Harman,  1201  16tb  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Associa^n,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Fred  L.  Hartley,  461  South  Boylston 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017.  , 

B.  Union  Oil  Company  of  California,  461 
South  Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 


A.  Michael  M.  Hash,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 1  Parragut  Square  South,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $433.     E.  (9)  $251.34. 

A.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,   Washington,   D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $40.94.     E.  (9)  $40.94. 


A.  Heavy  Duty  Truck  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, Suite  1300,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $240.     E.  (9)  $256. 

A.  Barbara  HeUer,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  PoUcy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $632.50.     E.  (9)  $142.78. 

A.  Rlchanl  A.  Henneges,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Wadiington.  D.C. 
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B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.  (6)  $1,269.     E.  (9)   $522.22. 

A.  Janet  Hleber,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $468.75. 

A.  Hill,  Christopher  &  PhlUlps,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Closed-End  Investment 
Companies,  c/o  Malcom  Smith,  330  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,318.50.     E.  (9)  $26.79. 

A.  Arthur  Hlntze,  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Glen  D.  Hofor,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washln.gton,  D.C. 


A.  Austin  B.  Hogan,  Jr.,  American  Hospital 
Association,  1  Parragut  Square  South,  Wash- 
ington, b.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  III.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $759.     E.  (9)  $1,229.48. 


A.  Casey  Hughes,  c/o  NOW  Legislative  Of- 
fice, 1266  National  Press  BuUding,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20045. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women,  Inc., 
Legislative  OfBce,  1266  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.O.  20046. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.     E.  (9)  $730.23. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  507,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  No.  507,  Washington.  D.C.  20036, 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Aasoclation. 

Inc. 

A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrey,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,025.     E.  (9)  $458.04. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  1019  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $77.97. 

A.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19101. 

E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employees  &  Moving  Picture  Machine 
OperatcHTS.  Suite  1900.  1270  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $1,000. 

A.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers,  10  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $10,242.13.     E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1765  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94115. 

D.  (6)  $3,130.     E.  (9)  $687. 

A.  Gary  L.  Jarmin.  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,310. 


A.  John  Paul  Johnson,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $5,870.85.     E.   (9)   $95. 

A.  David  Johnston.  1957  E.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  N.  Jolly,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  315,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1127  Myrtle 
Street,  Elkhart.  Ind.  46514. 

E.  (9)  $1,025.94. 

A.  Ernest  Jones,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  James  J.  Kelly,  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Han- 
dlers. Express  and  Station  Employes,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express, 
and  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)   $658.     E.  (9)   $889.07. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad,  Airline,  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express,  and  Station  Em- 
ployes. 815  I6th  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline,  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express, 
and  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road, 
Rosemont,  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Carl  P.  Kettler,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.     E   (6)  $26.75. 


A.  Gibson  Kingren,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Foimdation  Health   Plan,  Inc. 
D.  (6)   $1,125.     E.  (9)   $2,465.76. 

A.  Peter  M.  Kirby,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,031.25.     E.   (9)    $22.17. 

A.  Paul  R.  Knapp,  Lumbermens  Mutual 
Casualty  Co.,  600  Fifth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Grove,  lU.  60049. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Jeffrey  W.  Knight,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  John  S.  Knox,  Jr.,  166  16th  Street  NW., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166 
16th  Street  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30318. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Ann  Kolker.  1921  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus,  1921 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $60. 


A.  Robert  L.  Koob,  Koob  Associates,  1168 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  311,  Washington.  D.O. 
20005. 

B.  Biscuit  St  Crackers  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, 1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $247.26. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Suite  420,  Wasnington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.  (6)  $345. 

A.  James  S.  Krzyminski,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmers  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,400.     E.  (9)  $97.64. 

A.  PhUlp  Kugler,  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.    (6)    $4,625.02.     E.    (9)    $688.70. 

A.  Michael  M.  Kumpf.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  PltU- 
burgh,  Pa.  16230. 

D. (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Norman  O.  Kurland,  Kelso  Bangert  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  2027  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kelso  Bangert  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ill  Pine 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)   $4,600.     E.  (9)   $6,791.91. 

A.  Ralph  D.  B.  Lalme.  National  Education 
Association,  East  Coast  Regional  Ofllce.  2201 
Route  38.  Cherry  Hill.  N.J.  08034. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,096.20.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson,  Suite  707,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washiiigton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Leased  Housing  Association, 
Suite  707,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Clifford  C.  LaPIante.  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98124. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Larsen,  Suite  1100,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Englehard  Industries,  430  Mountain 
Avenue,  Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $640. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson,  8316  Arlington  Boule- 
vard, Suite  600,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  8316 
Arlington  Boulevard,  Suite  600,  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 


A.  Robert  B.  Laurents.  7205  Reservoir  Road, 
Springfield.  Va.  22150. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  956  North  Monroe  IStreet.  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $3,525. 

A.  Edward  F.  X.  Lawlor.  Jr.,  National  As- 
sociation of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals, 
Inc.,  One  Parragut  Sqviare  South  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Psy- 
chiatric Hospitals,  Inc.,  One  Parragut  Square 
South  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee,  1101 
16h  Street  NW.,  Suite  803,  Waabington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  M,iei.a7.     E.  (9)  $4,304.80. 

A.  Richard  J.  Lelghton.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1426  K  Street  NW.,  Waabington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Leltzlnger,  900  Fourth  Ave- 
nue. Seattle,  Wash.  98164. 

B.  Simpson  Timber  Co.,  900  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, Seattle.  Wash.  98164. 

D.  (6)  $810.     E.  (9)  $1316. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Letomey,  National  Education 
Association,  New  England  Regional  Office,  20 
Asbbunon  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington   D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $3,271.50.     E.  (9)  $75." 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,    815    Connecticut    Avenue   NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where, Inc.,  660  First  Avenue,  New  York  N  Y 
10016. 

A.  Morris   J.   Levin,    1620   I   Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  RaUroads, 
American  Railroad  BuUdlng,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  J.  M.  B.  Lewis,  Jr.,  315  Shenandoah 
BiUldlng,  P.O.  Box  2887,  Roanoke,  Va.  24001. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors,  317 
Southern  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20005; 
Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  1500.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  St.  Paul    Minn 

D.  (6)  $12,250. 

A.  Uberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  130  Third  Street 
8E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003 

p.  (6)  $24,967.08.     E.  (9)  $23,852.47. 

A.  Jonathan  Llndley,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $2,560.     E.  (9)   $246.09. 

A.  Ron  M.  Linton,  1016  18th  Street  NW 
Suite  200,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  County  of  Wayne,  Board  of  Commls- 
iloners.  aty  Bounty  BuUdlng,  Detroit.  Mich. 
48326. 

D.   (6)   $6,750.     E.  .<9)    $881.05. 

A.  Ron  M.  Unton.  1016  18th  Street  NW 
Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MetropoUUn  Sanitary  District  of 
Qreater  Chloego,  100  East  Erie  Street,  Chl- 
:ago,ni.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $8,274.60.     E.   (9)   $1,260.42. 

A.  Edgar  Lockwood,  1708  Lament  Street 
>fW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110  Mary- 
and  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)   $441.68. 
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A.  NU«  Uttgnn,  Motor  Vehicle  Mantifac- 
uTtra  AsTOcUtion  of  the  United  States  Inc 
909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  ioooe! 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Aasocia- 
ion  of  the  United  states.  Inc..  320  New  Cen- 
er  BuUdlng,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202 

O-  (6)  $400. 

A.  J.   Patrick   Ix>gue,   American   Hospital 
^■•ocUtion.  1  Farragut  Square  South.  Wash- 
'  ngton,  D.C.  20006. 

*rJL^^°^**'*°    HoeplUl    Association.    840 
1  rorth  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60611 
D.  (6)  $008.     B.  (9)  $180.38. 


A.  Oecvge  A.  Lucas,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employes,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont,  m.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $987.     E.  (9)  $1,063.38. 

A.  C.  Lance  Lujan,  1201  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC  20036 

B  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.    (6)    $3,911.75.     E.    (9)    $282.40. 

A.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  Lons 
Grove,  ni.  60049. 

B.  (9)  $1,550. 

A.  Timothy  MacCarthy,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States.  Inc..  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  MotOT  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  320  New 
Center  BuUdlng,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Michael  Maggio,  3820  Morrison  Street 
Washlngon,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  MUk  Marketing 
Reform.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Suite 
1204,  Washington,  D.C. 

p.  (6)  $2,236.50. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation, 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington 
D.C.  20003. 

A.  Ronald  M.  Marcus,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,   D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects    1735 

o<^"'^°'"'^   Avenue  NW..   Washington.   D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Robert  V.  Marlani.  Brotherhood  of  RaU- 
way, Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employes  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $846.     E.  (9)  $1,210.69. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  200  C  Street  SE.,  No  401 
Washington,  D.C.  20003.  ' 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association  600 
Crandall  BuUdlng,  Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah  84101 

D.  (6)  $4,885.26.     E.  (9)  $949.23. 

A.  Grace  Mastalll.  2115  S  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20008. 

B.  U.S.  National  Student  Association,  2115 
S  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008 

D.  (6)  $45.     E.  (9)  $2.40. 

A.  Charles  H.  Mauzy.  National  Education 
Association,  Southeast  Regional  Office,  3951 
Snapflnger  Parkway,  Decatur,  Ga.  30032. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $2,914.40.     E.  (9)  $75 
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^J^'  ^^*^°^7  Mazzocchl,   1126   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  OU,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
Mtlonal  Union,  1636  Champa  Street.  Denver, 

D.  (6)   $2,362.60.     E.   (9)   $318.60. 

A.  Ellen  M.  McCartney,  2401  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washln*. 
ton. DC.  20037.  -~^*«« 

D.  (6)   $6,088.30.     E.  (9)   $267.24. 


A.  John  L.  Mccormick,  324  C  Street  SE 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    PoUcy   Center    324   c 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003 

D.  (6)  $1,240.98.     E.  (9)  $5.40. 

A.  Edward  T.  McDonald,  Brotherhood  of 
RaUwayr  AlrlUie  and  Steamship  Clerks 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Em- 
ployes. 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  AlrUne  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes.  6300  River  Road 
Rosemont,  m.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $846.     E.  (9)  $939.36. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McParland,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $5,800.     E.  (9)  $719.10. 

A  Gordon  McGowan-,  Hlghwood,  Mont 
59450. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box  1172 
Helena,  Mont.  59601  ' 

EJ9)  $548.05. 

A.  Jack  E.  McGregor,  825  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  New  England  Petroleum  Corp.,  825  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $950.     E.  (9)  $94.50. 

A.  WUUam  P.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
06431. 

D.  (6)  $520.     E.  (9)  $360. 

A.  C.  A.  "Mack"  McKinney,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Suite  611,  Washington,  DC 
20002. 

B.  NoncoramisAoned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A.  (NCOA),  P.O.  Box  2268.  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  78298. 

D.  (6)   $4,625.04.     E.  (9)   $6,920.17. 

A.  C.  A.  "Biack"  McKinney.  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Suite  611.  Washington  DC 
20002.  •       •   • 

B.  National  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps 
League.  933  North  Kenmore  Street,  Suite 
321,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

E.  (9)  $10.76. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel,  11  Dupont  Circle  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  11  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)  t216. 

A.  Gerald  J.  Mehlman,  460  North  Roxbury 
Drive,  Beverly  HUls,  Calif.  90210. 

B.  Kaplan,  Livingston.  Goodwin.  Berko- 
witz  &  Selvin,  460  North  Roxbury  Drive,  Bev- 
erly HUls,  CaUf .  90210. 

E.  (9)  $37.43. 

A.  Ted  H.  Meredith,  6080  Warwick  Coxirt, 
New  Orleans,  La.  70114. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $2,487.61. 


A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Recycling  In- 
dustries. Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $9,376.     E/(9)  $3,396.67. 

A.  John  A.  Merrlgan,  Suite  1100,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Engelhard  Industries,  430  Mbuntein 
Avenue,  Murray  HUl,  N.J. 

O.  («)  $176.    E.  (9)  $40. 
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A.  Marc  Messing,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,160.40. 

A.  Joy  M.  Midman,  National  Association  of 
Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals,  Inc.,  One  Far- 
ragut Square  South  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Psychi- 
atric Hospitals,  Inc.,  One  Farragut  Square 
South  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $634.61.     B.   (9)    $353.83. 

A.  Clinton  R.  MiUer,  4620  Lee  Highway. 
Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  National  Health  Federation,  212  West 
FoothUl  Boulevard,  Monrovia,  Calif.  91016. 

D.  (6)  $6,034.80.     E.  (9)  $5,779.76. 


A.  Jay  A.  MlUer,  410  First  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union,  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $107. 

a'.  Joseph  S.  MUIer,  210  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

B.  MEBA  Political  Action  Fund,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1,400. 


A.  Joseph  S.  MiUer,  210  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ibgton.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Navajo    Natldn,    Window    Rock,    Ariz. 
86515. 

A.  Joseph  8.  MlUer,  210  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

B.  O.  &  C.  Counties  Association,  Douglas 
County  Court  House,  Roseburg,  Oreg. 

A.  Joseph  S.  MUler,  210  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

B.  Port  of  Portland.  Box  3529.  Portland, 
Oreg.  97208. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Joseph  S.  MlUer.  210  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association, 
1500  SW.  Taylor  Street.  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  Lester  F.  RMUer.  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $206.     B.  (0)  $18. 

A.  Clarence  MltcheU.  Washington  Bureau. 
T33  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  410.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1793  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  John  MoUer.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufactur- 
ers Association  of  the  United  States,  1909 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  320  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  Christopher  Monek,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica. 1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Charles  Morgan,  Jr.,  410  First  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  Bast 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.   (6)    $7,000.02.     E.    (9)    $247.27. 

A.  John  Morgan.  1926  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 


B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $588.     E.   (9)    $12.79. 

A.  Christopher  M.  MoiUd,  1666  Connecticut 
'  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Christ- 
ian Associations,  291  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)    $450. 

A.  Karen  Mulhauser,  705  G  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League. 
250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $3,072.14.     B.   (9)   $3,796.32. 

A.  Richard  E.  Murphy,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     B.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Rosemary  G.  Murray,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
No.  900,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $322.60. 


A.  Gary  D.  Myers,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  FertUlzer  Institute,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $498.95. 

A.  George  E.  Myers,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc.. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)   $1,156.     E.   (9)    281.40. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)   $184.63. 

A.  Nationta  Associated  Businessmen,  Inc., 
fOOO  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $958.89.     E.   (9)   $1,088.43. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $20,637.     E.   (9)    $20,691.68. 

A.  National  Association  for  Milk  Market- 
ing Reform,  1000  Coimectlcut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1204,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $25,555.     E.   (9)   $26,934.89. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.   (6)    $36,468.     E.   (9)    $14,990.27. 


vestment  Tnists,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street  NW„ 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,700.    B.  (9)   §3,066. 

A.  National  Association  of  Recording  Mer- 
chandisers, Inc.,  1060  Kings  Highway  North, 
Suite  200.  Cherry  HiU.  N.J.,  08034. 

E.  (9)   $25. 

A.  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  291  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y..  10007. 

D.  (6)   $12,425.50.     E.  (9)   $680. 

A.  National  Beer  Wholesalers  Association. 
of  America,  Inc.,  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni.  60646. 

D.   (6)   $27,956.     E.   (9)   $626.79. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Fault,  2535  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.   (6)    $6,300.     E.   (9)    $60. 

A.  National  CouncU  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.    20036. 

D.  (6)  $69,720.    E.  (9)  $66,147. 

A.   National   Education   Association.    1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.    20036. 
D.  (6)  $60,635.80.    E.  (9)  $9,030.26. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza,  SW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  150  West  20th  Avenue.  San  Mateo, 
Calif.    94403. 

D.   (6)   $19,041.90.     B.   (9)   $26,818.41. 

A.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

D.   (6)   $127,771.20.     B.  (9)   $15,232.60. 

A.  National  Hairdressers  and  Cosmetolo- 
gists Association,  3510  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.    63103. 

D.  (6)  $1,007.18. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1120 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    20036. 
D.   (6)    $24,921.60.     E.   (9)    $39,181.26. 

A.  National  Leased  Housing  Assoclatitm. 
Suite  707.  1026  Comiecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Wasliington,  D.C.-''25CI36. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $450 


A.  National  Association  of  Federally  Li- 
cense<l  Firearms  Dealers:  American  Press- 
Media,  7001  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  lU. 
60626. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    ^,000. 

A.  National  Association  of  Furniture 
Manufacturers,  8401  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Suite  911,  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

D.   (6)    $1,750.     E.   (9)    $1,230. 

A.  National  Association  of  Hoihe  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Stree&  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $45,396.59.     E.   (9)    $47,744.32.     ^ 


A.  National  Association  of  Private  Psychi- 
atric Hospitals,  Inc.,  One  Farragut  Square 
South  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,118.83.     E.  (9)  $3,081.71. 


A.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform  of 
Marijuana  Laws.  2317  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.    20037.  ,  . 

D.  (6)  $5,880.    E.  (9)  $2,700. 


A.  National  Organization  for  Women,  Inc., 
1266  National  Press  BuUdlng.  Washington, 
D.C.    20045. 

D.  (6)  $12,990.41.     B.  (9)   $12,990.41. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C.    20036. 

B.  (9)   $3,867.40. 

A.  National  Riflle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.    20036. 

D.  (6)   $406,766.00.     B.  (9)  $99,797.91. 

A.,  National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  Inc., 
629  14th  Street  SW..  No.  557.  Wasliington. 
D.C.    20046.  ,   , 

B.  (9)   $14,360. 

A.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard,  Suite  .600.  Fairfax, 
Va.    22030. 

D.  (6)  $4,180.    E.  (9)  $4,180. 


A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In«        A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A»- 
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■ocUtlon,  2000  FlOTlda  Avenue  NW.,  Wuhlng- 
ton.  D.C.  3000S. 
K.  (9)  •S.640.69. 

A.  Nattonal  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wasb- 
Ington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  «2,698.     E.  (9)  94,018. 

A.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)   $1,838.52.     E.  (9)  «3,0S7.88. 

A.  National  School  Transportation  Associa- 
tion. 9001  Braddock  Road,  Sprlngfleld,  Va. 
23161.  . 

D.  (6)  M,168.42.    E.  (9)  »4,162.42. 

A.  National  Solid  Wastes  Management  As- 
aodatlon.  Suite  800,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,001.64.     E.  (9)  $3,349.72. 

A.    National    Taxpayers    Union,    625    East 
Capitol  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)   $76,157.     E.  (9)   $57,865. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84101. 

D.   (6)   $26,476.     E.   (9)   $8,262.01. 

A.  Natural  Oas  Supply  Committee,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $26,000.     E.   (9)   $68,197.98. 

A.  Navajo  Nation,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

E.  (9)  $930. 

A.  Navajo  Tribe,  Office  of  the  ControUer. 
Window  Rock.  Ariz.  86515 

B.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen.  1010  leth  Street  NW 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  . 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc.. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison.  Wis 

D.  (ff)  $900.     E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  New  England  Petroleimi  Corp..  825 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022 

E.  (9)  $2,738.50. 

A.  Bradford  C.  Oelman.  Suite  419,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washlnirton  DC 
20006. 

B.  Armco  Steel  C^rp..  Suite  419.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $1,043.04. 

A.  Van  R.  Olsen,  1156-  ISth  Street  NW . 
Suite  lore.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  U&lted  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
1156  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

A.  Chaifles  B.  Olson.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)   $4,619.30.     E.  (9)   $618.76. 

A.  James  J.  O'Neill,  22  Hiames  Street.  New 
Tork,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Compan- 
ies, 22  Thames  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  100MD6. 

'  D.   (61  $13,248.     E.   (9)    $781.58. 

A.    Organization    of "  Plastics    Processors 
(TOPP).  1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
P  812.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $4,967.28. 

A.  Otla  Blerator  Co.,  Transportation  Tech^ 


nology  Division,  P.O.  Box  7293,  Denver,  Colo- 
80307. 

E.  (9)  $4,936.81. 


A.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  216- 
216,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines,  3226  North 
Harbor  Drive,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 
D.  (6)   $6395.29.     E.  (9)   $5,895.29. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page.  Jr.,  Mill.  Creek  Ter- 
race, Oladwyne.  Pa.  19035. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Campbell  Place, 
Camden,  N.J.  08101. 


i 


William  G.  Painter,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Coimcil, 
324  C  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $779.99. 

A.  Parcel  Post  Association,  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)  $5,250. 

A.  Carol  Ames  Parker,  620  C  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Pasco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1677,  Englewood, 
Colo.  80110. 

B.  (9)  $986.60. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlin  &  Lambert,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  707,  Washington,  D.C. 
20087. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

~    (6)  $1,600.     E.   (9)  $456.45. 


t- 


A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1776  P 
Street  NW.  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  c/o 
Barbara  J.  Washburn,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  No. 
200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $12,688.40.     E.    (9)    $12,588.40. 


A.  Richard  W.  Peterson,  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America,  1625  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  No.  203,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre.  Minn.  56378. 

E:  (9)  $526.58. 

A.  Grant  C.  Plnney.  730  North  Balsam 
Street,  Rldgecrest,  Calif.  93655. 

B.  Sierra  Sands  Unified  School  District, 
730  North  Balsam  Street.  Rldgecrest.  Cahf. 
93566. 

A.   Preservation   Action,    1225    19th   Street 
NW.,  No.  602.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $2,055.     E.  (9)  811,082.55. 

A.  Arnold  J.  Prima,  Jr..  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1736 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,200.     E.  (9)   $228.59. 

A.  Prod.  inc..  2000  P  Street  NW..  Suite  700, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $102.80. 

A.  Public  Citizen  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 
20003. 

D.  ^6)    $2,426.05.     E.    (9)    $2,426.05. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
The  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bermuda  Department  of  Toiurlsm,  Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda. 

D.  (6)  $1,666. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  GiUf  OU  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Ragan  &    Masop,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  Bulldliig,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Leisure  Hosts,  Inc.,   100 
West  Clarendon,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Bulk  Carriers,  Inc.,  1346  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th. Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Ski  Areas  Association,  99  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Princess  Hotels  International  (a  division 
of  National  Bulk  Carriers,  Inc.),  1345  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  401 
North  Main  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  I7th  Street  NW.. 
Farragut  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  900, 
Edison,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Stlmson  Lumber  Co.  and  Miller  Redwood 
Co.,  315  Pacific  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Rial  M.  Rainwater,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.;  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6)  $206.     E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  Redwood  Industry  Park  Conunlttee.  P.O. 
Box  697,  Areata,  Calif.  95521. 

D.  (6)   $6,000.     E.  (9)  $9,628.57. 

A.  Campbell  L.  Reed,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washlngton,.D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Reese,  3751  Jenifer  Street 
NW.,  Washington, be.  20015. 

B.  Taxation  with  Representation,  Suite  201, 
732  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,211.71. 


A.  John  T.  Reggltts,  Jr.,  R.D.  2  Boonton 
Avenue,  Boonton,  N.J.  07005. 

A.  Held  &  Priest,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

E.  (9)  $449.87. 


A.  Research  To  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  598 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $2,590.  '      ; 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  U.S.,  One  % 
Constitution  Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,499.39.     E.  (9)  $532.25. 


A.  John   Arthur  Reynolds,  P.O.  Box  513, 
Fresno,  Calif.  93709. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California,  P.O.  Box  512,  Fresno.  Calif.  93709. 

D.  (6)  $900.     £.  (9)  $300.83. 
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A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads,  1106  Ban*  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  MUk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $897.06. 

A.  Maxwell  E.  Rich,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Warren  S.  Richardson,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of. 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,060. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Atlantic  Time  Products  Corp.  et  al.,  St. 
Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Greenwich  Office  Park  5.  Greenwich.  Conn. 
06830. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $686.57. 


A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  AssocUtlon  of  Home  BuUders 
of  the  United  States,  16th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,437.50.     E.  (9)  $91.38. 

A.  June  A.  Rogul.  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Suite 
908,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  908,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,166.66. 


A.  James    W.    Rlddell.    723    Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  W.  K.  Kellogg  Poimdatlon,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich. 

A.  James    W.    Rlddell,    723    Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  James    W.    Rlddell.    723    Washington 
BuUdlng.  Washlngton,T).C.  20005. 

B.  Volume  Footwear  RetaUers  of  America. 
51  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  John  RUey,  16th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $787.50.     E.  (9)  $15.50. 


A.  George  W.  Rltter,  3914  King  Arthur 
Road,  Annandale.  Va.  22003. 

B.  Alton  Box  Board  Co.,  Alton,  m.  62002. 
D.  (6)  $3,857.     E.  (9)  $1,262. 

A.  John  R.  Rivers,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 1  Farragut  Square  South.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  Dl.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $542.     E.  (9)  $174.65. 


A.  Kenneth  Roberson,  193  Stuart  Road,  Val- 
ley Stream,  N.Y.  11581. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
1  Penn  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 


A.  Christine  Root.  1816  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Apartment  610,  WashiE.gt6n, 
D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa.  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,219.     E.  (9)  $149.65. 

A.  Gall  Rosenberg,  705  G  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League, 
250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $2,070.     E.  (9)  $166. 

A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller,  1101  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  CO., 
3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

E.  (9)   $2,364.34. 


A.  James  C.  Roberts,  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $  2,030.76. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Sharman  Associates.  Inc..  Suite  1000. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,518. 


A.  Ronn  Robinson,  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Northwest  Regional  Office.  2800 
Smith  Tower.  Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,914.40.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  James  A.  Rogers,  1101  15th  Street  NW., 
Room  302,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  United  Parcel  Service.  61  Weaver  Street, 
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A.  Kenneth   I.   Schaner.   815   Connecticut 
'  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
pwihelmer,  (for:  Cooperative  for  American 
Relief  Everywhere.  Inc.).  600  First  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schanzer,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6r  $1,249.98.     E.  (9)  $409. 


A.  Charles  W.  Schoepeman,  11800  Sunrise 
Valley  Drive,  Reston,  Va. 

B.  Bureau  of  Salesmens  National  Associa- 
tions, 1819  Peach  tree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  William  J.  Schreiber.  Brotherhood  of 
RaUway,  Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers,  ExjJress  and  Station  Em- 
ployes, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C- 
20006.  ■ " 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handler?.  Express 
and  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018.  - 

D.  (6)  $846.     E.  (9)  $1,059.31. 

A.  Roger  A.  Schultz.  767  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  J.  B.  WUllamisCo..  Inc..  767  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Durward  Seals,  1019  19th  Strfeet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 1019  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $33.23. 

A.  Samantha  Senger,  133  C  Street  SB.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Public  Citizen's  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group.  133  C  Street  SB..  •  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Iieo  Seybold,  1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association.  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,192.75.     E.  (9)  $22.22. 


A.  Yvonne  L.  Sbafer,  National  Education 
Association.  Western  States  Regional  Office, 
c/o  Classroom  Teachers  of  DaUas,  3816  San' 
Jacinto.  Dallas.  Tex.  75204. 

B.  National   Education   Association.    1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,195.30.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Sharon.    Plerson,    Semmes.    Crolius   & 
-  Finley.   1054  31st  Street'  NW.,   Washington, 

D.C. 20007. 

B.  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
871.  Tulsa,  Okla.  74002. 

D.  (6)  $840.     E.  (9)  $86. 

A.  Jowanda  Shelton,  910  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation.  Inc., 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.  .     , 

A.  Norman  R.  Sherlock,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,376.87.     E.  (9)  $273.04. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  Suite  502.  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Watergate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)    $3,054.03. 

A.  Ma-ireen  Shubow,  1012  14th  Street  NW„ 
Suite  901.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America.  1012 
14th  Street  NW..  Suite  901.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $25. 

A.  Barry  M.  Slegel.  22  Thames  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  Committee  of  PubUcly  Owned  Com- 
panies. 22  Thames  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10006. 

D.   (6)    $9,252.     E.   (9)    $652.06. 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims,  400  Barrlnger  Building, 
Columbia,  S.C.  29201. 

B.- South  Carolina  RaUroad  Association.  400 
Barrlnger  Building,  Columbia.  S.C.  29201. 

D.   (6)    $43.     E.   (9)    $22.64. 

A.  Jean  Head  Sisco,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

p.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $37.50. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk.  Jr..  1775  K  Street  NW.,    , 
Suite  220.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  on  Shale  Corp.  10100  Santa  Mbnlca 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

'      D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $15.50.   • 

A.  Hall  Slsson.  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC   20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $3,228.90.     E.   (9)    $3,377.74. 

'    A.  WUllam  L.  Slayton,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue  NW..   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1736 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

*       

A.  Spencer  M.  Smith.  Jr..  1709  North 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

B.  Citizens  Committee*  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
712,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,093.74.     E.    (9)    $736.79. 

A.  John  M.  Snow,  Suite  911.  8401  Connecti- 
cut Ave,  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers, Suite  911,  8401  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C.  2001$. 

.D.   (6)   $800.     E.   (9) 
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A.  Southern  rtawt  Products  Association. 
P.O.  Box  63468,  New  Orleans.  La.  70152. 
D.   (6)   912,34te.71.     E.,(9)   $13,345.71. 


'  A.  Wilbur  D.  Sparks,  1815  North  Port  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Alr-Condltlonlng  and  Eefrtgeratlon  In- 
•tltute,  1815  North  Port  Myar  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  .,.  I 

D.   (6)   ««24.     E.  (9)   tiSO. 

A.  Robert  A.  Spelman.  «  -  . 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
nfacturen,  8401  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
•11.  Washington.  D.C.  2001S. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)   $30. 


A.  James  M.  Sprouse,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  at 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.20006. 


A.  John  Sroka.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractor;  of 
America,    1957   E   Street   NW..   Washington, 

.   D.C.20006. 

A.  J.  Gilbert  Stalllngs,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19101. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Robert  H.  Starkey,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

.  D.  (6)  $206.     E.  (9)  $13. 

A.  George  E.  Steele.  Jr.,  Steele  &  t7tz,  1226 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Zoological  Action  Committee.  Inc.,  Suite 
700,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $9,000.     E.   (9)    $13,070.21. 

A.  William  M.  Stephens,  1616  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)   $120. 

A.  Roger  J.  Stroh,  1019  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 1019  19th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC.  20036.  ' 

D.   (6)   $237.50.     E.   (9)   $12.89. 

A.  R.  Keith  Stroup,  2317  M- Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of   Marijuana   Laws,    2317    M   Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $2,076.90. 

A.  Richard  L.  Studtey,  P.O.  Box  19128, 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  AsK)clatlon 
P.    O.   Box    19128.    1400   20th   Street   NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

-*^  f^SSi'*'"**-  ^*>*"  *  Brennan.  1666  K 
street  NW..   Washington.   D.C.   20006. 

B.   Central  States  Health  &  Life  Co    of 
Jngia,  Howard  at  18th  street.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Rtt-fi^'^L^*^  *  B"Man,  1666  K 
B^t  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006  and  3100 
«nt   National    Bank    Tower.    Atlanta.    Qa. 


B.Coca-CoU  Bottlers'  AsMxUtlon.  166  16tii 
Street  HW,  Atlanta.  Oa. 


A.  Sutherland.  Asblll  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  1295  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
01101. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $60. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Companies, 
1365    Peachtree    Street    NE.,    Atlanta,    Ge. 
30309. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsbUl  Sc  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  RetaU  Credit  Co..  P.O.  Box  4081,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30302. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  William  K.  Warren  Foundation,  Sufte 
1000,  6465  South  Yale  Avenue,  Tulsa,  Okla 
74136. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsbUl  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Oakland  Interna- 
tional Airport,  Oakland,  Calif.  94614. 

A.  James  R.  Sykes,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  .NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $527.     E.   (9)    $117.   — 

A.  Norman    WUson    TannCT,    Jr.,    1660    L 

?^*  ^"^•'  ^"'**  215-16,  Washnigton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  215- 
16,  Washington; DC.  20036 

D.  (6)  $112.     E.  (9)  $115. 

A.  Patricia  Taylor,  Room  731,  1346  Con- 
2O0M "      Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Envh-onmental  Action,  Inc.,  Room  731 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington^ 

t>.  (6)  $1,500. 

oA^ -1?^-*°°  ^^^  Representation,  Suite 
201.  732  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

20006. 

D.   (6)    $10,492.54.     E.   (9)    $9,468.66. 

^'  ^*°°«tti  W.  Thompson,  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  601.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  601.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Maurice  B.  Tobln,  Potlatch  Corp..  1010 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Potlatch  Corp..  One  Maritime  Plaza. 
Box  3591.  San  Praclsco.  Calif.  94119 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Trainor.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way. Airline,  and  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight 
Handlers.  Express,  and  StaUon  Employes 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006* 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline,  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road 
Roaemont.  Ill,  60018. 

D.   (6)   $4,249.98.     E.   (9)    $1,152.61. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedle,  SxUte  800,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washnigton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associ- 
ation,  1611   North   Kent  Street,   Arlington, 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $600. 

At.  St.  CTalr  J.  Tweedle,  Suite  800,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  ■Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  International  Leather  Goods.  Plastics 
and  Novelty  Workers'  Union.  265  West  I4th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedle,  Suite  800  iioi 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  '20036. 

B.  National  Handbag  Association.  347 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation. 1019  19th  Street  NW..  Washlneton 
DC.  20036.  ^       ' 

D.  (6)    $3,144.15.     E.    (9)    $3,144.15. 

A.  U.S.  National  Student  Association,  2115 
S  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008 

E.  (9)  ^168.98. 

A.  R.  Dick  Vander  Woude,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Midwest  Regional  Office 
10600  West  Hlgglns  Road,  Rosemont  ni' 
60018.  ' 

B.  National  Education  Association  1201 
_16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $3,091.20.     E.  (9)  $76. 

A.  Jeanne   Vonhof,    2115   S   Street   NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  U.S.  National  Student  Association  2116 
S  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008 

D.  (6)   $60.     E.  (9)   $7.16. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Ross,  1320  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street.  Phlladel- 
phla.  Pa.  19101.  ""aaet 

A.  DeMelt  E.  Walker,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc . 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis 

D.  (6)  $959.     E.  (9)  $65.36. 

A.  Ben  A.  WallU,  Jr.,   1802  NE  Loop  410 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78217. 
^■^   °^  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  No.  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $4,500. 

A.  Henry  L.  Walther,  8316  Arlington  Boule- 
vard, «ultc  600,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 
00  ^«  National    Right    to    Work    Committee, 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard,  Suite  600.  Fair- 
fax. Va.  22030. 

A.  Leonard  Warner,  P.O.  Box  100.  Ashbum, 
Va.  22011. 

B.  Len  Warner.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  100.  Ash- 
bum. Va.  22011. 


D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $1,630. 

A.  Washington  Office  on  Africa.  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 
D-  (6)    $16,370.11.     E.   (9)    $8,685.73. 

A.  Ray  Wax^  c/o  Robert  L.  Melbern.  Route 
3,  OatesviUe,  "Tex.  76528. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  Robert  L.  Melbern,  Route 
3,  Gatesvllle,  Tex.  76528. 

E.  (9)  $98.28. 

A.  Paul  S.  Weller.  Jr.,  1129  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  30th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,413.76.     E.   (9)  $125.38. 

A.  Edward  O.  Welles.  1916  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns, 
1910  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C-  20006. 

A.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California.  P.O.  Box  612.  Fresno.  Calif.  93709. 
D.  (6)    $11,716.56.    E.   (9)    $1,761.69. 
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A.  Edvirln  M.  Wheeler.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler,  Suite  900,  1426  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
Suite  90O,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $704. 


A.  White  &  Case,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New    England    Petroleum    Corp.,    825 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Donald  P.  White.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation.    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $95. 


A.  Donald  K.  White.  417  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

D.   (6)  $836.50.     E.   (9)  $791.90. 


B.  Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  60350,  New  Orleans.  La.  70160. 
D.   (6)  $1,250.     B.~  (96)  $100. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Health  Legislation  Council, 
P.O.  Box  4626,  Columbus,  Ohio  43212. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ward  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  box  849, 
Conway,  Ark.  72032. 

A.  Lucinda  Williams,  1600  Sout^  Eads, 
Arlington.  Va-  22202. 

B.  F.A.I.R...  3706   Washington   BovUevard. 
'  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  Siilte  604.  1825  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of 
America,  Suite  604,  1825  K  Street.  Washing- 
ton D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.     E.   (9)    $276.40. 


A.  Alan  J.  Whitney.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007.     ■ 

B.  National  Association  of  Government 
Employees,  Inc. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)   $1,000. 

A.  Anne  Wlckham.  620  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $1,800. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Wilcox.  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Stevedores,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $5,250.     E.   (9)   $2,195. 

A.  Dorothy  Wilson,  4201  Cathedral  Ave- 
nue NW.,    1205  East,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  p/o 
Barbara  J.  Washburn,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wllliajns,  Connolly  &  Callfano,  1000  Hill 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pasco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1677,  Englewood, 
Colo.  80110. 

D.  (6)   $936.25.     E.  (9)   $986.60. 

A.  Harry  D.  Williams.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  607,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391.  Ashland, 
Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $260. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Blomqulst,  Batte  &  Campbell,  Inc.,  1039 
College  Avenue.  Wheaton.  111.  60187. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Estee  Lauder.  Inc.,  767  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $25. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  ru  International  Management  Corp., 
1500  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $100. 


A.  John  C.  WUllamson,  Suite  604,  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association.  Suite 
604.  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $4,000. 


A.  WUmer,  Cutlfer  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition.  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $250. 

A.  Curtln,  Wlnsor,  Jr-.-SOO  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (National  As- 
sociation), 1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

D.   (6)   $117.50     E.   (9) $59.63. 

A.  A.  W.  Winter,  P.O.  Box  1677,  Englewood, 
Colo.  80110. 

B.  Pasco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1677.  Englewood. 
Colo.  80110. 

A.  Irwin  Wolksteln.  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 1  Farragut  Square  South,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $65.     E   (9)   $24.20. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  WoUack,  Suite  908,  1341  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Conunlt- 
tee.  Suite,  908.  1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $5,208.32.    '  ^ 

A.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  1213  Race  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  19107. 

D.   (6)    $1,694.46.     E.   (9)   $1,695.99. 

•A.  Burton  C.  Wood.  16th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  U.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)   $6,140.61.     E.   (9)   $555.83.      , 

A.  Joyce  Wood..  324  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $3,660.     E.   (9)    $13037. 


B.  National    Association   of   Retail   Drug- 
gUts,  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 
D.   (6)    $760.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  World    Federalists    U.S-A.,     1424     16th  - 
'  Street  NW..   Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)  $225. 

•  "^  A.  Chartes  Steven  Yerrld,  American  Hosp- 
Itial.  Association.  One  Farragut  Square  South. 
Washington,  DC.  20006, 

B.  American  Hospltkl  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $690.     E.   (9)   $64.69. 

A.  Your  Man'  in  Washington,  P.O.  Box  343, 
Glenn  Dale,  Md.  20769. 

B.  Otis  Elevator  Co..  750  Third  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D:   (6)  $3,636.80. 

A.  Robert  Zacharias.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  200P6. 

B.  The  Assbclated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Donald  Zahn,  8316  Arlington  Boulevard 
Suite  600,  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 
'  B.  National    Right    to    Work    Committee. 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard.  Suite  600.  Fair- 
fax. Va.  22030. 

D.  (6)   $657.     E.   (9)  $147. 

A.  Zlontz.  Plrtle,  Morlsset.  Ernstoff  ic 
Chestnut.  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash    98104. 

B.  Confederate  Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  In- 
dian Reservation,  P.O  Box  150,  Nespelem, 
Wash.,  99156. 

D.   (6)   $1,749.25.     E.-(9)   $533.21. 

A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle,  Mortsset,  Ernstoff  & 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Lqmml  Tribe 'of  Indians.  P.O.  Box  309, 
Marietta,  Wash.  93268. 

D.   (6)    $1,854.50.     E.   (9)    $554.21. 


A.     Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street        A.  WUUam  E.  Woods,  440  National  Preaa 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20046. 


A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle.  Morlsset,  Ernstoff  * 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building.  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Makah  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  115,  Nea\ 
Bay,  Wash.  98357. 

D.   (6)   $1,824.     E.    (9)    $554.27. 


A.  Zlontz.  Plrtle,  Morlsset,  Ernstoff  & 
Chestnut.  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash   98104. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  P.O. 
Box  8,  Annette  Islands  Reserve.  Alaska 
99926. 

D.  (6)   $2,209.50.     E.   (9)   $551.86. 

A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset,  Ernstoff  ft 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  BuUdlng.  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  128, 
Lame  Deer,  Mont.  69043. 

D.  (6)    $162.     E.   (9)   $108.18. 

A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset,  Ernstoff  & 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Suquamlsh  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  666, 
Suquamlsh.  Wash.  98392. 

E.  (9)    $83.33. 

A.  Zoological  Action  Conmilttee,  Inc..  1226 
19th  Street  N.W..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)    $12,928.     E.   (9)    $30,741.39. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
900,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  1800  K 
Street,  NW.,  No.  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $687.66.  • 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  the  "Ground  of  our 
being,"  the  Strength  of  our  living,  the 
Disposer  of  our  destiny,  show  us  the  pat- 
tern Thou  hast  for  our  Nation.  Lead  us 
to  a  recovery  of  national  purpose  that  the 
people  of  this  land  may  become  more 
completely  "one  nation  under  God." 
While  we  toil  in  the  things  that  are  ma- 
terial, political,  and  economic,  help  us  to 
grow  in  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Guide 
us  this  day  to  think  clearly,  to  speak 
plainly,  to  act  wisely  in  serving  the  Na- 
tion and  advancing  Thy  kingdom. 

Through  Him  who  made  known  the 
greatness  of  the  servant.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  November  12,  1975,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 


FEDERAL  RULES  OF  EVIDENCE  AND 
FEDERAL  RULES  OF  CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  439, 
H.R.  9915.  This  matter  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
.   The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (HJl.  9915)  to  ma)ce  technical 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence, the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, and  to  related  provisions  of  titles  18 
and  28  of  the  Umted  States  Code. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  I  call  up  an 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  4,  line  16,  change  the  period  to  a 
semicolon  and  add  the  foUowlng :  "by  chang- 
ing the  reference  to  Rule  4(b)  (1)  in  Rule  9 
(bi(l)  to  Rule  4(c)(1);  and  by  changing 
the  reference  to  Rule  4(c)  (1),  (2).  and  (3) 
In  Rule  9(c)(1)  to  Rule  4(d)  (1).  (2), 
and  (3)." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  of  a  purely  technical  na- 
ture to  correct  an  oversight  that  oc- 
curred when  the  Congress  enacted  the 


Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  Act 
of  1975.  When  that  act  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  earlier  this  year,  some  of  the 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  were  re- 
numbered. That  renumbering  necessi- 
tated that  the  internal  cross-references 
in  the  rules  be  appropriately  modified. 
The  cross-references  in  rule  9  were  ap- 
parently overlooked  in  this  process,  and 
my  amendment  would  correct  tiiat  over- 
sight. The  amendment  does  nothing 
more  ,  thah  make  this  technical 
correction. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
-question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
\^cClellan)  . 
'  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
9915  is  a  noncontroversial  bill  making 
certain  technical  corrections  in  the  two 
recent  landmark  enactments  of  Congress 
directed  at  improving  judicial  proceed- 
ings: The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  and 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
HJl.  9915  also  makes  a  small  technical 
amendment  to  certain  other  provisions  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  that 
those  provisions  will  refer  to  the  new. 
Rules  of  Evidence  instead  of  to  an  older 
evidence  provision  which  has  been  re- 
placed. H.R.  9915  makes  no  substantive 
changes  in  the  law.  It  merely  perfects 
these  two  landmark  measures  in  a  nec- 
essary and  desirable  way. 

Specifically,  H.R.  9915  corrects  spell- 
ing, grammar,  and  punctuation  in  those 
few  places  w^here  they  may  have  come 
through  erroneously  in  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence;  and  conforms  the  table  of 
contents  in  those  rules  to  the  actual  rule 
headings  themselves.  In  some  instancy 
those  two  did  not  conform. 

In  addition,  H.R,  9915  conforms  tule 
410  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  to 
the  language  of  rule  11(e)  (6)  of  the  very 
recently  enacted  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Rules 
410  and  11  (e)  (6)  deal  with  precisely  the 
same  subject — use  in  evidence  of  with- 
drawn guilty  pleas  and  the  like,  and  re- 
lated statements.  Rule  410  was  adopted 
by  Congress  as  a  stopgap  imtil  such 
time  as  Congress  could  act  on  rule  IKe) 
(6),  which  it  was  intended  would  then 
supersede  rule  410.  Rule  410  so  stated: 
That  supersession  has  now  occurred,  this 
past  July,  when  Congress  enacted  rule  11 
(e)  (6) .  The  effect  of  that  enactment  was 
automatically  to  reduce  rule  410  to  a  dead 
letter,  rule  11(e)  (6)  now  being  the  rule. 
H.R.  9915  merely  implements  this — which 
Is  the  law  regardless  of  the  H.R.  9915 — 
by  physically  changing  the  text  of  rule 
410  to  read  precisely  like  rule  11(e)(6) 
so  that  there  can  be  no  confusion  of  the 
kind  that  might  prevail  if  rule  410  were 
left  in  its  present  form,  as  a  dead  letter 
on  the  books. 

In  addition,  H.R.  9915  causes  18  U.S.C. 
3491  and  3492(a),  relating  to  proof  of 
foreign  documents  in  criminal  cases,  to 
refer  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence 
Instead  of  to  the  Federal  Business  Rec- 
ords Act,  as  at  present.  This  is  necessary 
because  the  Federal  Business  Records  Act 
has  been  repealed  by  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence. 


Finally,  H.R.  9915  strikes  out  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  enacted  by  Congress 
this  July,  some  material  that  referred  to 
a  provision  on  witness  lists,  which  provi- 
sion had  appeared  in  an  earlier  version 
of  those  amendments  but  was  itself 
stricken  by  Congress  during  the  congres- 
sional deliberations.  While  this  main  wit- 
ness list  provision  was  stricken,  the  sub- 
sidiary reference  to  it  accidentally  was 
not.  The  subsidiary  reference  makes  no 
sense,  since  it  refers  to  a  stricken  provi- 
sion. H.R.  9915  proposes  to  strike  the 
subsidiary  reference,  as  was  intended. 

Thus,  H.R.  9915  is  a  necessary  and  non- 
controversial  measure  having  no  sub- 
stantive impact.  It  merely  perfects  and 
effectuates,  by  a  process  of  technical  cor- 
rection, the  intendment  of  measures 
previously  enacted  by  Congress.  As  such, 
I  urge  Its  prompt  passage. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be.  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


THE  RUSSIAN  WHEAT  DEAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  wheat  deal  which  the  administration 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have 
also  been  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
certain  labor  organizations  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  be  the  arbiters  of  foreign 
policy  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  load 
or  unload  commodities  on  ships,  in  this 
specific  instance,  wheat. 

Because  of  this  factor,  we  find  that 
shipments  of  wheat  sold  to  the  Soviet 
Union  were  held  up  for  a  month  or  more 
and  because  of  that  the  administration 
entered  into  negotiations  with  tiie  Soviet 
Union  in  Moscow  by  means  of  which 
shipments  instead  of  being  sent  this  year 
were  relayed  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

I  had  urged  the  administration  on  a 
number  of  occasions  not  to  enter  into 
this  kind  of  a  deal  because  anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  the  wheat  market 
would  be  aware  of  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  prices. 

The  farmer  has  been  the  goat  on  too 
many  occasions,  has  received  the  blame 
for  too  many  things  which  were  not  his 
fault,  and  a  recognition  has  not  been  ac- 
corded to  him  based  on  the  amount  of 
time  he  puts  in  working  to  raise  a  com- 
modity— wheat,  com,  soybeans,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  The  result,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Soviet  grain  agreement,  is  that  be- 
cause of  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol, conditions  develop  which  bring 
about  a  depreciation  in  the  price  of  his 
product. 

As  I  said,  long  before  this  deal  was  un- 
derway, and  while  the  ships  were  not  be- 
ing loaded  with  American  wheat  which 
had  already  been  sold,  I  had  strongly  In- 
dicated to  the  administration  my  great 
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concern  and  pointed  out  what  the  situa- 
tion as  developing  would  mean  to  the 
American  farmer  and  rancher. 

Mr.  President,  what  can  be  done  to 
wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans  can  be  done  to 
other  segments  of  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy as  well. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Richard  O'Brien,  of  Conrad,  Mont., 
which  I  will  read  in  part  because  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  effect  of  this 
agreement  on  the  American  wheat 
rancher;  specifically,  in  this  instance,  the 
Montana  wheat  rancher. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  agreement 
the  price  of  no-pro*eln  winter  wheat  at  Con- 
rad has  dropped  fully  30  cents  per  bushel.  At 
the  present  time,  the  estimates  of  Montana's 
1975  wheat  crop  are  about  150  million  bush- 
els. This  30  cent  drop  then  means  a  loss  of 
about  $45  mUUon  to  the  economy  of  the 
State.  It  could  very  well  mean  the  difference 
between  a  profitable  business  year  and  a  loss 
year  for  thousands  of  businessmen  In  Mon- 
tana's rural  conmiunltles. 

That  is,  those  who  depend  upon  the 
farm  economy  for  a  livelihood. 

This  "Russian  grain  deal"  seems  to  me  to 
mark  a  beginning  of  Government  dictation 
to  the  farmer  as  to  where  and  how  he  can  sell 
his  products.  When  the  markets  are  thus  lim- 
ited, farmers  are  unable  to  sell  their  products 
at  the  highest  price. 

He  is  referring  to  the  wheat  deal. 

Most  people  In  this  covmtry  feel  they 
should  retain  the  right  to  sell  their  houses, 
cars,  or  stamp  collections  to  whomever  they 
chose  and  for  whatever  price  can  Jje  bar- 
gained for.  Is  It  fair,  then,  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  dictate  when,  where,  to  whom  and 
for  how  much  we  can  sell  our  wheat? 

Mr.. President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Mr.  Karl  Hobson, 
entitled  "Looking  Ahead,"  appearing  hi 
the  last  issue  of  the  Montana  Farmer 
Stockman  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Looking  Ahead 
(By  Karl  Hobson) 

Four  things  about  the  grain  and  oil  agree- 
ments with  Russia  are  clear: 

( 1 )  The  minimum  quantities  o/  grain  sales 
agreed  on  are  insignificant.  The  same  will  be 
true  of  oil. 

(2)  J t  is  an  agreement  more  for  restricting 
than  for  expanding  V.S.  sales  of  grain. 


(3)  Either  nation  can  easily  avoid  com- 
pliance. 

(4)  The  purpose  is  to  lead  farmers  and 
farm  organizations  to  believe  that  thejf  in- 
terests are  being  served  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  politicians  an  effective  means 
of  holding  farm,  prices  down  to  placate  con- 
sumer groups. 

As  to  point  No.  1,  "minimum  sales"  to  Rus- 
sia of  6  million  tons  a  year  of  corn  and 
wheat  combined  are  agreed  upon.  That's  less 
than  3  per  cent  of  this  year's  complete  U.S. 
corn  and  wheat  production.  In  fact,  Russia 
had  already  bought  9.8  million  tons  of  U.S. 
grains  in  July  before  the  U.S.  clamped  on  the 
lid. 

If  there  is  an  oil  agreement,  the  quantity 
Involved  will  be  200,000  barrels  per  day,  ac- 
cording to  reports  that  appear  reliable.  That's 
only  3.3  per  cent  of  our  current  oil  Imports, 
and  only  1.3  per  cent  of  our  total  oil  use.  In 
fact,  our  import  needs  for  oil  are  growing 
each  year  by  twice  the  amount  the  Russians 
win  agree  to  supply. 

Russia  produces  slightly  more  oU  than 
we  do.  But  they  have  a  larger  population 
and  lack  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  to 
finance  large  oil  imports.  Moreover,  they 
are  committed  to  sell  oil  to  the  Conmiunlst 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  they  sell  quite 
a  bit  of  oU  to  Western  Europe,  they  have 
a  huge  navy  and  fishing  fieet  that  runs  on 
oil.  and  they  have  a  rapidly  growing  oil- 
based  indvistry.  They  are  finding  It  difficult 
and  expensive  to  Increase  their  oU  output. 
As  to  restrictions  on  sales  of  grain  to 
Russia  above  the  minimum  level,  reports 
are  unclear  and  conflicting.  It  Is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  such  sales  are  largely  up  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Such  restric- 
tions can  easily  be  enforced.  Thus  the  agree- 
ment wlU  serve  mostly  to  restrict  grain  sales 
to  Russia. 

Sales  wlU  be  made  through  American 
grain  exporters  at  market  prices  paid  In 
cash.  That  provides  two  easy  outs  any  time 
Russia  does  not  wish  to  buy  agreed  quan- 
tities. They  can  Just  say  that  the  exporters 
WlU  not  seU  at  the  "market"  price.  Or  they 
can  just  say  that  they  do  not  have  the  cash. 
So,  the  negotiations  with  Russia  on  grain 
and  oU  agreements  are  Just  another  move 
to  provide  excuses  for  restricting  grain  ex- 
ports. The  purpose  of  restricting  grain  ex- 
ports is  to  hold  grain  prices  down  to  placate 
consumers  and  Mr.  Meany.  No  matter  If  It 
forces  us  to  seU  our  grain  to  other  countries 
at  the  lower  price,  thereby  Impairing  the 
US.  international  balance  of  payments.  No 
matter  If  It  causes  farmers  to  produce  less 
In  future  years  because  they  will  not  be  able 
to  buy  so  many  expensive  Inputs  such  as 
fertUlzer,  pesticides,  machinery  and  Irriga- 
tion facilities.  The  Important  thing  Is  votes 
for  politicians  In  the  next  election.  And  the 
consumers  liave  the  votes. 


Make  no  mistake  about  It — the  practice 
of  restricting  farm  exports  to  hold  down 
prices  Is  gaining  momentxim.  It  was  used 
once  In  the  Johnson  Administration.  Hide 
exports  were  embargoed  then  at  the  request 
of  VS.  leather  Industries,  chiefly  shoe  manu- 
facturers. Hide  prices  dropped  sharply  and 
any  producer  with  cattle  for  sale  got  sev- 
eral dollars  per  head  less  than  U  hide  ex- 
ports had  not  been  stopped. 

During  the  Nixon  Administration,  In  the 
spring  of  1973,  all  exports  of  soybeans  were 
suddenly  stopped.  Soybean  prices  dropped 
from  more  than  $10  per  bushel  to  less  than 
»6. 

In  the  last  two  marketing  seasons,  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  stopped  the  sale  of  wheat 
and  feed-grains  to  Russia.  Both  times  he 
was  very  effective  In  stopping  price  rises. 
Last  year,  wheat  prices  dr<^ped  92  per  bushel 
in  the  months  following  thi  embargo  on 
wheat  sales  to  Rtissla. 

To  be  sure,  dairymen,  poultrymen  and 
livestock  feeders  will  benefit  temporarily 
from  the  lower  grain  prices.  However,  they 
should  be  aware  that  their  turn  may  come 
In  this  game  of  government  holding  down 
farm  prices.  Cattlemen  will  not  soon  forget 
their  experience  with  price  celUngs  on  meat. 
What  about  the  future?  What  will  the 
practice  of  restricting  exports  of  agricultural 
products  in  order  to  hold  down  prices  do  to 
American  farmers  and  ranchers?  We  have 
only  to  look  to  Argentina  to  see  the  grim 
answer. 

Argentina  Is  well  endowed  with  produc- 
tive farm  land.  Argentine  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers can  produce  much  more  food  than  the 
people  m  the  nation  can  consume.  For  many 
years  Argentina  was  a  major  factor  In  world 
trade  in  wheat,  corn,  beef,  and  wool. 

Then  in  the  1940's  Juan  Peron  came  on  the 
political  scene.  He  decided  that  the  key  to 
political  power  lay  in  sponsoring  rapid  In- 
dustrial development,  then  catering  to  the 
large  numbers  of  industrial  workers  with 
generous  wage  Increases  and  low  food  prices. 
He  achieved  the  low  food  prices  by  the 
method  Mr.  Meany  recently  proposed  for  the 
United  States — government  monopoly  In  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  the  major  farm  prod- 
ucts, buying  them  at  a  low  price,  reselling 
them  for  the  domestic  market  at  a  low  price 
and  exporting  at  the  higher  world  prices. 
Argentina  also  has  low  celling  prices  for  re- 
tail markets. 

With  minor  variations,  that  policy  has 
been  followed  since  the  early  days  of  Juan 
Peron.  What  has  been  the  result?  You  read 
about  part  of  it  in  the  early  September  Issue 
of  this  publication.  An  article  there  listed  re- 
tall  food  prices  for  six  different  foods  last 
March  In  the  capitals  of  15  nations.  To  refresh 
your  memory,  note  the  listing  of  the  highs 
and  lows  for  each  food  compared  with  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


Higti 


Washington, 
DC. 


Low 


Boneless  sirloin  steak X^l't "'" 1. 

Pork  chops , , Tokyo   "V-V-- 

oi'«l«?'«« stciktimr:::::: 

One  down  eggs -----  ^^^^  ^Ai 

rSi^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::": copenhag.n 


J16.00 
2.88 
<.15 
1.33 
2.08 
1.43 


$1  69  Buenos  Aires 

1.79  Buenos  Aires 

1.56  Buenos  Aires 

.74  Buenos  Aires 

.89  London 

.69  Buenos  Aires 


.70 
.29 
.89 
.48 
.68 
.19 


Note  that  Buenos  Aires  *as  the  lowest  for 
five  of  the  six  foods.  But  It  Isn't  as  nice  for 
the  consumers  In  Buenos  Aires  as  you  might 
think.  Often  consumers  there  cannot  find  all 
the  foods  they  want  at  legitimate  stores. 
Then  they  must  do  without  or  pay  much 
higher  prices  on  the  black  market. 

The  low  prices  have  forced  Argentine 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  produce  only  what 
.they  can  turn  out  at  very  low  cost.  They  can- 
not afford  to  buy  expensive  Inputs  such  as 
fertilizers  and  pesticides. 


Argentina  has  large  areas  of  fertile  land 
where  production  could  be  greatly  Increased 
with  Irrigation.  Water  Is  available  and  can 
be  brought  to  the  land  at  a  cost  that  we 
would  consider  low.  But  with  the  low  farm 
product  prices  the  land  cannot  be  Irrigated. 
It  must  remain  idle  or  at  a  low  level  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  entire  nation  of  Argentina  has  been 
Injured  by  the  low  farm  price  policy.  It  has 
greatly  restricted  the  quantity  of  farm  prod- 
uct? available  for  export.  This  reduced  ex- 
port earnings  so  much  that  the  Argentine 


government  had  to  borrow  heavily  in  order 
to  buy  raw  materials  needed  by  Industry.  It 
is  now  very  difficult  for  them  to  borrow  any 
more. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
I  believe  the  administration  made  a  most 
serious  mistake  to  the  detriment  of  the 
farmer,  to  the  detriment  of  ovu-  agri- 
cultural economy,  and  I  believe  in  the 
long  nm  to  the  detriment  of  the  people 
as  a  whole. 
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COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURING 
SESSION  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
except  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  al- 
lowed to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  that 
does  not  begin  to  apply  until  the  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding we  have  four,  five,  and 
maybe  six  Senators  with  special  orders, 
and  a  IS-mlnute  morning  hour  In  addi- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClurz)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  IS  minutes. 


CASTRO'S  GRAND  DESIGN 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  one 

sense  the  actions  of  the  Government  of 

Cuba  have  been  entirely  consistent  since 

Castro's  seiziu-e  of  power.  Shortly  after 

the  takeover  Che  Guevara  announced: 

ThB  revolution  la  not  limited  to  the  Cuban 
nation. 

The  effort  to  export  the  revolution  has 
remained  constant.  What  has  changed  is 
the  measure  of  success  and  the  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  methods  used. 

Castro  began  with  an  armed  expedi- 
tion into  Panama — the  failure  of  which 
did  not  deter  him  from  participating  in 
urban  terrorism  and  sabotage  in  order 
to  overthrow  the  Betancourt  government 
in  Venezuela.  The  severe  problems  of  his 
own  people  did  nothing  to  dissuade  him 
from  training  recruits  who  were  to  orga- 
nize students,  peasants,  and  workers  en- 
gaged in  revolutionary  activity  in  Bo- 
livia, Colombia,  and  Guatemala.  By  1962 
It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  1.500  Latin 
Americans  had  graduated  from  Castro's 
course  in  guerrilla  tactics. 

In  1963.  the  OAS,  which  used  to  re- 
sent subversion  condemned  Cuba  for  ag- 
gression upon  the  discovery  that  Castro 
had  supplied  Equadorian  Communists 
with  3  tons  of  arms  to  tisslst  in  over- 
throw of  that  government.  Even  the 
trade  embargo,  which  then  began,  did 
not  dissuade  Castro  from  forcing  the  Cu- 
ban people  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  en- 
gaging in  foreign  subversion. 

In  1963,  Cuban-trained  personnel  and 
Cuban  arms  played  a  part  In  the  effort  to 
topple  the  Government  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Cuban-trained  Dominicans 
were  an  important  factor  in  the  1965  ef- 
fort which  nearly  cost  that  country  Its 
democratic  life. 

As  the  Soviet  grip  on  Cuba  tightened. 
Castro  became  increasingly  dedicated  to 
organizational  efforts  to  turn  to  Com- 
munist advantage  any  manifestation  of 
dissent  in  the  free  world.  In  1966.  Cas- 
tro held  a  conference  Involving  the  revo- 
lutionary leaders  of  the  Af  rlcan- Asian - 
Latin  American  People's  Solidarity 
Organization — commonly  known  as  the 
^continental— and  the  Venceremos 
Brigade— a  group  dedicated  to  the  esca- 


lation of  terrorist  activities  in  the  United 
States. 

The  next  year  was  marked  by  a  change 
in  policy  but  not  in  intent.  After  Che 
Guevara's  death — during  the  effort  to 
pattern  the  Bolivian  revolution  after  the 
Cuban  one — a  new  bible  was  substituted 
for  Che's  guerrilla  warfare.  The  "Mini 
Manual  of  the  Urban  Guerrilla"  outlines 
the  strategy  of  bombings,  kidnappings, 
and  urban  terror  as  practiced  in  Guate- 
mala, Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 

But  Castro's  grand  design  is  not  di- 
rected only  at  Latin  Nations.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico  made  a  statement 
explaining  that  FALN,  a  Puerto  Rican 
terrorist  organization  has  claimed  credit 
for   a    lengthening   series    of    terrorist 
bombings,  starting  in  Newark  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1974,  when  the  police  head- 
quarters  and   the   mayor's   office   were 
bombed.  The  terrorist  group  first  came 
to  national  attention  when  it  set  off  five 
bombs  in  New  York  on  October  26,  1974 
at  prominent  banks  and  corporate  offices. 
It  also  claimed  credit  for  an  explosive 
device   which   severely   injured    a   New 
York  policeman  on  December   11    On 
January  24,  1975,  the  FALN's  next  "ex- 
ploit" for  which  it  "claimed  credit"  was 
the     widely     publicized     bombing     at 
Praunces  Tavern  in  New  York,  in  which 
four  persons  were  killed  and  66  were 
woimded.  Its  most  recent  bombings  on 
October  27,  1975,  included  five  in  New 
York,  three  in  Chicago,  and  one  at  the 
State  Department  in  Washington. 

Governor  Hernandez  said  on  Novem- 
bers: 

Reliable  and  well-informed  sources  In 
Puerto  Rico  who  have  been  following  closely 
the  terrorUt  activities  of  the  so-called  FALN 
in  the  Uruted  States  have  revealed  that  this 
highly-trained  group  works  closely  with 
Cuba's  DGI.  the  Cuban  CIA.  Its  mission,  say 
these  sources,  U  to  try  to  discredit  Puerto 
Rloo  In  the  United  States  and  to  mount  a 
Tuparmaro-type  urban  terrorism  camDalm 
In  major  tr.S.  cities. 

Capt.  James  O'Grady  of  the  Chicago 
police  said  of  the  bombings  of  the  Mid- 
Continental  Plaza  Building  and  United 
of  America  bank,  "there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  FALN  was  responsible."  Methods 
and  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  bombs  were  the  same  as  those  used 
in  New  York  city,  where  city  detective 
James  Sullivan  said  a  handful  of  FALN 
members  had  been  identified  and  were 
being  traced. 

Governor  Hernandez  explained   that 
FALN  is  organized  in  three-man  cells  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Washington 
The  Governor  said : 

They  are  reported  to  have  contact  In  the 
U.S.  with  the  Weather  Underground  The 
only  member  of  the  FALN  Identified  so  far 
U  one  Flllberto  OJega  Rlos,  who  Is  known  to 
have  been  trained  In  sabotage  and  terrorism 
In  Cuba.  Very  tight  security  in  the  FALN 
cells  has  so  far  precluded  any  capture  of  the 
FALN  members,  all  of  whom  are  believed  to 
be  located  In  the  continental  United  States. 

Direct  relationships  between  the  Cu- 
ban-based Venceremos  Brigade  and 
United  States  have  been  established  and 
documented  by  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security. 

The  Brigade  was  bom  in  1969  when 
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American  volunteers  went  to  Cuba,  pur- 
portedly to  assist  Cuba  in  harvesting  its 
sugar  cane  crop.  In  fact  the  Brigade's 
activities  were  as  much  political  as  agri- 
cultural. It  was  the  original  basis  for 
the  recruitment  of  the  special  few  who 
were  to  become  deep  cover  agents  in  the 
United  States.  The  subcommittee  says 
that: 

Every  waking  moment  of  the  Brigade  mem- 
bers while  In  Cuba  was  supervised  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  Cubans,  who  used  physical 
labor  to  soften  resistance,  criticism  and  self, 
criticism  sessions,  minority  caucuses,  and  rap 
sessions  skillfully  directed  In  order  to  assea 
the  political  attitude  of  the  Americans  and 
at  the  same  time  collect  the  necessary  in- 
telligence. 

This  system  aUows  Cuban  agents  to 
look  over  the  candidates  and  select  those 
most  promising  for  careers  in  espionage 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
Cubans  have  come  a  long  way  in  the 
spying  game  they  still  find  it  necessary 
to  provide  that  those  selected  as  deep 
cover  agents  go  to  Europe  to  be  screened 
by  the  KGB  for  American  counterintelli- 
gence agents.  In  some  cases  an  11 -month 
"graduate  course"  in  the  Soviet  Union 
was  provided. 

Once  in  the  United  States — provided 
with  false  identities,  and  trained  to  speak 
English  like  Americans — agents  and  co- 
opted  Americans  are  in  a  position  to  con- 
duct studies  on  industrial  research, 
American  political  attitudes,  military- 
university  research  contracts,  nuclear  re- 
search programs,  and  weapons  develop- 
ment. But  the  collection  of  such  infor- 
mation is  only  part  of  a  two-sided  effort. 
Placing  of  agents  in  a  position  to  influ- 
ence legislative  or  executive  affairs  is' 
equally  important  to  subversion.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Cubans  are  ready  to  cooper- 
ate with  any  groups  amenable  to  their 
purposes.  The  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee published  part  of  a  letter  of 
January  1974  from  the  National  Law- 
yer's Guild  to  10  young  people  scheduled 
to  go  to  Cuba.  The  letter  said  in  part: 

The  process  used  to  select  the  delegates  and 
alternates  was  dUBcult,  and  of  course,  sub- 
jective to  some  degree.  The  first  criterion  was 
determined  by  the  Cubans  themselves.  They 
asked  that  the  Guild  send  men  and  women 
who  would  be  able  to  serve  them  as  contact 
and  resource  people  In  Washington  during 
the  upcoming  period  of  transition  In  Cuban- 
U.S.  relations:  they  desired  a  delegation 
which  would  have  a  broad  background  In 
governmental,  professional  and  legal  work. 
The  Cubans  stressed  that  the  delegate  should 
have  a  solid  history  of  professional  experi- 
ence in  the  legal  field,  which  Is  the  reason 
why  the  selection  was  weighted  towards 
lawyers  rather  than  legal  workers  or  stu- 
dents. 

The  letter  was  ended  with  the  word 
"venceremos." 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  of  Cuban 
subversive  activity  is  too  voluminous  to 
be  discussed  in  detail.  I  understand  that 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  has 
new  evidence  on  the  subject  of  Cuban 
activities  in  Puerto  Rico  which  will  be 
made  pubUc  in  hearings  within  the  next 
2  weeks.  In  the  light  of  proposed  changes 
in  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  this  testimony  should 
be  subjected  to  careful  analysis. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment released  by  Governor  Hernandez' 
ofQce  and  that  part  of  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  print  pertaining 
to  the  Venceremos  Brigade  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
FALN   BoMBora  Reported   To   Be  Workino 

CLosELT  With  Cttba's  CIA;  Castbo  CKdvkbn- 

MENT  Seen   MANipm^ATiNC  Radical  Inbs- 

pendentists 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  November  S, 
1975. — Reliable  and  weU-lnformed  sources  In 
Puerto  Rico  who  have  been  following  closely 
the  terrorist  activities  of  the  so-called  FALN 
(Fuerzas  Armadas  de  Liberation. Nadonal)  in 
the  United  States  have  revealed  that  this 
highly-trained  group  works  closely,  with 
Cuba's  Dlrecclon  General  de  Inteligencla,  the 
Cuban  CIA^  Its  mission,  say  these  sources.  Is 
to  try  to  discredit  Puerto  Rico  in  the  United 
States  and  to  mount  a  Tupamaro-tyi>e  urban 
terrorism  campaign  in  major  U.S.  cities. 

The  estimated  membership  of  the  FALN  Is 
only  ten  p>ersons.  organized  in  3-man  cells  In 
New  York.  Chicago  and  Washington.  They 
are  reported  to  have  contact  in  the  U.S.  with 
the  Weather  Underground.  The  only  member 
of  the  FALN  identified  so  far  Is  one  Flllberto 
OJeda  Rlos.  who  is  known  to  have  been  train- 
ed In  sabotage  and  terrorism  In  Cuba.  Very 
tight  security  In  the  FALN  cells  has  so  far 
precluded  any  capture  of  the  FALN  members, 
all  of  whom  are  believed  to  be  located  In  the 
continental  United  States. 

FALN  BOMBING   "CREDITS"   EXTEND   OVER  A  TEAR 

The  FALN  has  "claimed  credit"  for  a 
lengthening  series  of  terrorist  bombings, 
starting  In  Newark  on  September  24,  1974, 
when  the  police  headquarters  and  the 
mayor's  ofHce  were  bombed.  The  terrorist 
group  first  came  to  national  attention  when 
It  set  off  five  bombs  in  New  York  on  October 
26,  1974  at  prominent  banks  and  corporate 
offices.  It  also  claimed  credit  for  an  explosive 
device  which  severly  injured  New  York 
policeman  Angel  Poggl  on  December  11.  On 
January  24.  1975.  the  FALN's  next  "exploit" 
for  which  it  "claimed  credit"  was  the  widely- 
publicized  bombing  at  Praunces  Tavern  in 
New  York,  in  which  four  persons  were  killed 
and  66  were  wounded.  Its  most  recent  bomb- 
ings on  October  27,  1975  Included  five  In  New 
York,  there  In  Chicago,  and  one  at  the  State 
Department  In  Washington. 

CUBAN    QOVERNMENT    SEEN    MANIPULATING 
MARXIST  PUERTO  RICAN  INDXPKNSXNTS 

For  some  time,  moreover,  there  has  been 
growing  evidence  that  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment Is  manipulating  the  small,  ultra-radi- 
cal wing  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Independence 
movement.  In  August,  when  Cuban  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  Rlcardo  Alarcon 
led  a  movement  In  that  body  to  brand  the 
United  States  as  "colonialist"  In  Puerto  Rloo, 
the  leader  of  the  Mandst-I^nlnlst  Puerto 
Rlcan  Socialist  Party,  Juan  Marl  Bras, 
worked  out  of  the  Cuban  delegation's  bead- 
quarters  and  coordinated  his  testimony  con- 
demning the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
governments  with  Alaroon.  Among  his  ac- 
cusations before  the  Committee  of  24. 
prompted  by  Alaroon,  was  the  charge  that 
the  United  States  conducts  "genocide"  In 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  matter  of  policy,  through 
forced  sterilization  of  women  (a  charge 
which  the  Puerto  Rlcan  government  denies 
Indignantly) . 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party,  whose 
membership  does  not  exceed  0.4%  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  (according  to  a  recent  poll)  Is  not  to 
'  be  confused  with  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Independ- 
ence Party,  the  democratic  and  traditional 


standard-bearer  of  the  pro-lndependencs 
movement  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  PIP  won 
4.6%  of  the  votes  In  the  last  Island- wide 
elections  In  November  1972,  and  has  con- 
sistently condemned  terrorism  as  a  political 
weapon. 

In  addition  to  FALN  leader  Rlos,  it  la 
known  that  over  100  other  Puerto  Rlcan 
extremists  have  traveled  to  Cuba  clandes- 
tinely to  receive  training  In  the  Venceremos 
Brigades,  reportedly  Including  training  In 
sabotage  and  terrorism. 

BOMBINGS  OIVX  DISTORTED  VIEW  OF  PTTEXTO 
RICANS  IN  UJ3. 

Insofar  as  the  FALN  strategy  Is  to  dis- 
credit Puerto  Rico  and  Puerto  Rlcans  in  the 
eyes  of  Americans,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  they  scored  some  success  already.  While 
most  responsible  editorial  comment  In  the 
U.S.  press  makes  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  terrorists  and  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Puerto  Rlcans.  the  drum  fire  of  head- 
lines reciting  "Puerto  Rlcan  Terrorists  In 
New  Bombing"  has  almost  certainly  given 
many  Americans  a  distorted  view  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  their  attitude  toward  the  United 
States. 

POLL  SHOWS  INDEPENDENTS  LOSING  GROUND 
IN  PUERTO  RICO 

Oovernor  Hernandez  has  stated  that  "It  Is 
Important  for  Americans  to  know  that  the 
FALN  Is  is  about  as  representative  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  the  Symblone^  Liberation  Army  is 
representative  of  the  United  States."  How- 
ever, while  Americans  know  that  the  Sym- 
blonese  are  unrepresentative  of  anything 
but  their  own  distorted  philosophy,  they 
know  less  about  Puerto  Rloo  and  are  more 
apt  to  wonder  If  the  FALN  may  not  be 
symptomatic  of  growing  anti-American,  pro- 
independence  sentiment  in  Puerto  Rico.  Re- 
cent polls  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  pro- 
Independence  sentiment  In  Puerto  Rico  has 
actually  declined  In  the  last  two  years,  quite 
probably  lij  reaction  against  FALN  terrorism 
and  the  extremist  politics  of  Marl  Bras' 
Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party  and  Its  in- 
creasingly overt  ties  with  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment. 

m.  INVESTIGATIONS  DEPABTUKNT 
A.  GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  investigative  process  during  the  year 
1974  Involved  several  facets  of  activities  that 
came  under  the  mandate  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 

During  the  preparatory  phase  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  "Marthusma-Hashlsb  Epidemic 
and  Its  Impact  on  United  States  Secvirtty." 
several  interviews  were  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  informa- 
tion from  government  agencies  whose  se- 
curity was  liable  to  be  affected.  This  entailed 
analysis  of  security  regulations,  personnel 
attitude  and  other  related  matters.  In  addi- 
tion, several  cases  where  security  had  been 
affected  were  Investigated  and  reported. 

The  investigation  Initiated  In  1073  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  subversion  among  U.S. 
military  personnel  based  overseas  was  con- 
tinued during  1974. 

One  of  the  most  significant  epl.sodes  of  this 
Investigation  was  the  role  of  U.S.  civilian 
citizens  operating  outside  the  legal  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  In  fomenting 
violations  of  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code. 
Specifically,  the  Incident  of  the  U.S.S.  "Mid- 
way"  played  a  primary  role  In  the  Investi- 
gation. 

Further  Investigation  Into  the  Inhuman 
treatment  of  U.S.  POW's  In  North  Vietnam 
jrlelded  new  Information  as  to  the  nation- 
ality of  the  non-orientals  Involved. 

The  investigation  of  the  Communist  Threat 
to  the  U.S.  through  the  Caribbean  was  con- 
tinued as  reported  below. 


B.  THE  VENCEREMOS  BRIGADE 


The  continuing  investigation  of  the  Com- 
munist Threat  to  the  United  States  through 
the  Caribbean  brought  to  light  a  facet  of  ac- 
tivity Involving  United  States  and  foreign 
nationals  which  may  affect  the  internal  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Specifically,  it  deals  with  the  degree  of  In- 
volvement of  the  General  Directorate  of  In- 
telligence (D.O.I.) ,  the  Cuban  equivalent  of 
the  Soviet  KGB,  In  the  infiltration  of  deep- 
cover  agents  Into  the  United  States,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  vast  network  for  the  col- 
lection of  Intelligence  of  military,  political, 
industrial,  and  economic  nature  directly  af- 
fecting the  security  of  the  country. 

As  previously  reported,  the  Subcommittee 
had  followed  with  great  Interest  the  activ- 
ities. In  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  of  the 
members  and  veterans  of  the  "Venceremos" 
Brigade.  The  Investigation  has  been  a  con- 
tiniUng  one.  It  was  begun  at  the  time  of  the 
Brigade's  Inception  In  1969  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  helping  the  Communist  regime  of 
Cuba  in  Its  sugar  harvest  by  bringing  in  \3&. 
volunteers. 

There  had  been  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Venceremos  Brigade  had  been  created  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  screen  and  tool  of 
the  Cuban  Intellgence  aparatus.  This  has 
now  been  confirmed  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
much  new  evidence,  based  on  a  variety  of 
sources.  This  evidence  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Venceremos  Brigade  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  dangerous  Infiltra- 
tion operations  ever  undertaken  by  a  foreign 
Dower  against  the  United  States. 
Genesis 

The  Venceremos  Brigade  was  bdrought  into 
being  through  the  clever  manipulation  of  a 
small  group  of  XJS.  leftist  radicals,  promi- 
nent among  whom  were  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  SDS  "Weatherman"  faction.  The  cre- 
ation of  the  Brigade  stemmed  from  three 
basic  priorities  of  the  DOI: 

1.  The  need  for  factual  and  current  infor- 
mation on  every  a^ect  of  activity  In  the 
United  States.  This  was  deemed  essential  In 
guiding  the  DOI  In  its  long  range  plans  to 
Infiltrate  a  number  of  Cuban  "Illegals"  into 
the  United  States  In  response  to  pressure 
from  the  Soviets. 

2.  The  desire  of  the  Cubans  to  turn  to 
their  own  advantage  any  manifestation  at 
dissent  toward  the  established  order  In  the 
Free  World,  especially  when  directed  against 
the  United  States.  This  entailed  exposure  of 
selected  Individuals,  representing  a  broad 
spectrum  of  revolutionary-terrorist  groupis  In 
the  United  States,  to  carefully  staged  meet- 
ings with  leaders  of  International  revolution- 
ary movements  brought  to  Cuba  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Afrlcan-Aslan-Latln  Amer- 
ican Peoples  Solidarity  Organization,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Tricontlnental." 

3.  A  show  of  solidarity  toward  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Viet  Cong,  acting  not  only  as 
a  conveyor  belt  for  anti-war  propaganda  but 
actually  using  the  Brigade  as  a  means  to 
coUect  information  useful  to  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

DGI  Involvement 
The  Involvement  of  the  DOI  in  the  genesis 
of  the  Brigade  was  so  blatant  that  the  name 
of  one  of  its  UN  Center  officers  was  openly 
mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the  leadership  of 
the  SDS  Weatherman  faction.'  When  active 
recruiting  for  the  Brigade  began  in  the  fall 


'  Page  299.  Part  4.  Extent  of  Subversion  in 
the  New  Left.  (Julie  Nlchamln.  author  of 
the  letter  and  one  of  the  U.S.  Instruments  of 
the  DGI  in  the  formation  of  the  Brigade  wm 
recently  in  Puerto  Rico  as  representative  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Solidarity  Day  Committee.) 
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of  1969,  the  DOI  bad  to  rely  on  a  cadre 
formed  mainly  by  New  Left  activists  who  had 
made  one  or  more  trips  to  Cuba.  The  results 
of  the  Interviews  were  then  reviewed  by  the 
DOI  United  Nations  Center,  which  gave 
final  approval.  This  procedure  Is  still  fol- 
lowed whenever  a  Brigade  Is  being  recruited. 
Those  selected  for  the  Brigade  undergo 
preliminary  indoctrination  at  the  hands  of 
the  cadre  who,  under  the  guise  of  assessing 
the  Involvement  of  the  recruit,  elicit  Infor- 
mation on  a  variety  of  subjects  that  are  of 
great  interest  both  to  the  DOI  and  the  KBO. 
Brigade  members  usually  are  transported 
to  Cuba  by  passenger  aircraft  or  converted 
freighter.  The  return  trip  Is  usualy  by  con- 
verted cattleboat  to  Canada,  although  the 
7th  Brigade  broke  with  this  precedent  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  by  air  via 
Barbados.  Every  time  a  Brigade  traveled  to 
or  from  Cuba  on  a  freighter,  the  DOI  placed 
a  number  of  Its  officers  on  board  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  any  situation  that  might 
allow  them  to  manipulate  and  establish  con- 
trol over  the  Americans. 

Venceremoe  Brigade  activities  are  of  such 
great  Importance  to  the  DOI  that  they  are 
controlled  by  a  special  section  of  the  Politi- 
cal and  Economic  Intelligence  Division,  rank- 
ing on  a  par  with  similar  sections  of  the  UN, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  and  U.S.  politi- 
cal parties.  The  Brigade  section  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  DOI,  Ramon  Oroza  Naveran,  known  un- 
der the  nom  de  guerre  of  "Demetrlo." 

Demetrlo  personally  supervised  the  crea- 
tion and  subsequent  activities  of  the  Bri- 
gade, and  he  assigned  such  priority  to  the 
project  that  all  other  DOI  operations  were 
held  to  be  subordinate  to  the  collection  of 
Intelligence  from  the  members  of  the  Ven- 
ceremos  Brigade. 

Practically  every  Cuban  national  attached 
to  the  Brigade  camps,  right  down  to  the  food 
service  and  maintenance  personnel,  is  a 
member  or  a  co-opted  member  of  the  DOI. 
These  DOI  operatives  are  so  skilled  In  their 
Impersonations  that  few  Brigade  members 
are  aware  of  their  true  Identities.  In  fact,  so 
many  DOI  personnel  are  needed  to  staff  these 
camps  that  nearly  all  other  operations  must 
be  suspended  when  the  camps  are  active. 
Even  maintenance  and  clerical  personnel  of 
the  Directorate  are  pressed  Into  service,  as 
numerous  photographs  obtained  by  the  Sub- 
committee indicate. 

DGl  Subservience  to  KOB  Direetivet 

However  extensive  the  Involvement  of  the 
Cuban  Oeneral  Directorate  of  Intelligence 
may  be  In  this  and  other  operations,  one 
needs  to  bear  In  mind  the  underlying  factor 
of  the  subservience  of  the  DOI  to  its  super- 
visory organization,  the  KOB  (Komltet 
Oosudarstrennoy  BezopasnostI )  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Early  In  1969,  as  revealed  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  by  Orlando  Castro 
Hidalgo,  a  former  DOT  officer  stationed  in 
Paris,  the  Directorate  issued  new  directives 
regarding  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
had  used  oil  as  a  blackmail  weapon  to  bring 
the  Cubans  to  heel  (Evidence  of  this  is  to 
be  found  In  a  lengthy  phlUtplc  delivered  by 
Raul  Castro  on  January  24,  1968,  during  a 
secret  session  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Cuban  Communist  Party.) 

Ironically,  the  details  of  the  whole  afTair 
are  contained  m  a  booklet,  published  by  the 
Cuban  government  and  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  a  returning  member  of  the  Brigade. 
The  booklet  is  entitled  "Information  from 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Cuba  on  Microfacticn  Activities"— 
iDstltuto  d«  Llbro— Edlclones  PoUtlcas  Ha- 
vana 1968 

As  a  result  of  a  new  agreement,  the  DOI 
was  ordered  to  collect  Intelligence  which  was 
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of  little  Intrinsic  value  to  Cuba  but  of  very 
great  Interest  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Immedi- 
ately afterward,  the  number  of  DOI  person- 
nel stationed  In  Cuban  embassies  In  West- 
em  Europe  was  Increased  sharply. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  KOB  advisor 
to  the  DGI,  Vltalyl  Petrovlch  Semlnov,  In- 
sisted on  the  priority  of  establishing  a  good 
network  of  Ulegals  In  the  United  States  In- 
stead of  confining  the  Directorate's  Interest 
to  the  activities  of  the  antl-Castro  exiles. 
The  DOI  was  eager  to  comply. 

Cuban  Illegals  in  the  United  States 
At  this  point.  It  is  Important  to  go  into 
some  detail  regarding  the  need  of  the  Com- 
munists for  factual  and  current  Information 
for  the  pvirpose  of  training  "illegals"  and 
situating  them  In  the  United  States. 

At  the  outset,  the  DOI  Infiltration  candi- 
dates were  handplcked  members,  well  pre- 
pared, of  long  standing  party  allegiance,  with 
extensive  experience  In  Intelligence  matters. 
For  better  security,  they  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  travel  outside  Cuba,  and,  as  an  addi- 
tional precaution,  they  had  never  had  per- 
sonal contacts  with  prisoners.  All  were  college 
trained  and  virtually  all  of  them  were  fluent 
In  English.  To  round  out  their  training,  they 
were  to  receive  an  11  month  training  course  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Initial  group  of  Illegals 
consisted  of  approximately  30  officers  selected 
m  1970. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  training  that 
an  Illegal,  who  Is  to  establish  residence  In  the 
United  States,  has  to  undergo,  there  are  other 
needs  to  be  considered.  Most  Important  of  all 
is  establishing  a  new  identity  with  corrobo- 
rating evidence  as  to  his  person,  family  back- 
ground, education,  business,  etc.  The  period 
of  "incubation"  can  take  5  or  6  years  or  even 
longer. 

Soon  after  the  Soviets  made  the  proposal, 
the  DGI  found  out  that  It  was  totally  un- 
prepared, because  of  a  lack  of  the  necessary 
data,  to  embark  on  this  operation.  To  fur- 
nish covers  for  Illegals  entailed  a  monu- 
mental task  of  collection  and  analysis  of 
Information  that  Its  agents  attached  to  the 
UN  Center  In  New  York  could  not  accomplish 
without  Inside  assistance. 

To  remedy  this,  Demetrlo,  after  having  ob- 
served the  attitude  of  American  left-wing 
visitors  to  Cuba,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  young  Americans  were  an  easy  and  acces- 
sible source  of  Information  needed.  Conse- 
quently, a  plan  was  devised  and  the  Vencere- 
mos  Brigade  was  brought  Into  existence. 
The  Venceremos  Brigade  in  Cuba 
As  stated  before,  the  Directorate  was  able 
to  obtain  the  information  needed  through  a 
program  that  brought  the  young  students 
into  constant  contact  with  DGI  agents  work- 
ing under  cover. 

In  fact,  every  waking  moment  of  the 
Brigade  members  whUe  In  Cuba  was  super- 
vised and  controlled  by  the  Cubans,  who  used 
physical  labor  to  soften  resistance,  criticism 
and  self-criticism  sessions,  minority  caucuses, 
and  rap  sessions  skUlfully  directed  in  order 
to  assess  the  political  attitude  of  the  Amerl- 
cans  and  at  tho-same  time  collect  the  neces- 
sary information. 

To  this  should  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
Cubans  used  various  means  such  as  ques- 
tionnaires, diaries,  recorded  Interviews, 
speeches,  and  others  to  build  individual  flies 
on  each  member  of  the  Brigade.  Among  other 
things,  the  DGI  formed  a  committee  of 
Brigade  members  for  the  collection  and 
transmission  to  Cuba  of  telephone  direc- 
tories from  a  variety  of  areas  in  the  United 
States.  A  telephone  directory  can  be  a  simple 
and  ready  source  of  corroborating  evidence 
even  In  a  cursory  background  investigation. 
The  Importance  of  a  telephone  directory  in 
Intelligence  operations  is  such  that  It  Is  a 
crime  In  Cuba  to  mail  a  telephone  directory 
out  of  the  country. 


Another  conmilttee  was  formed  to  collect 
technical  books  on  industrial  research,  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  university  departments 
working  under  a  contract  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Other  committees  were  to 
report  on  the  Latin  community  in  the 
United  States,  the  Cuban  community  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  activities  of  U.S  citi- 
zens overseas.  This  last  committee  was  to  re- 
port the  type  of  business,  duties  of  embassy 
personnel,  and  other  related  matters. 

In  addition  to  the  military-university  re- 
search contracts,  the  DOI  expressed  Interest 
In  the  University  structure  as  related  to  its 
connections  with  the  government  and  pri- 
vate corporations.  Even  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  contracts  appeared  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  Cubans. 

A  committee  was  formed  to  report  on  the 
University  of  California  (Berkeley)  research 
programs  relating  to  nuclear  weapons;  Los 
Alamos  proving  grounds;  the  Lawrence  lab- 
a  new  biological  lab  near  the  naval  base; 
the  research  on  storing  of  bacteria,  and  sur- 
vival in  case  of  plague;  and  other  related 
topics. 

DOI  agents  showed  Interest  in  Informa- 
tion on  the  ABM  system  Instruments,  MIRV 
and  the  missile  guidance  systems  of  our 
Polaris  submarines,  the  NASA  Apollo  pro- 
gram, and  the  NASA  center  near  the  uni- 
versity, a  moving  target  Indicator,  a  tunnel 
detector,  and  a  helicopter  project  to  be  used 
In  Vietnam. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  Cubans  was  such 
that  In  addition  to  the  few  subjects  de- 
scribed above,  they  also  collected  Informa- 
tion on  the  Brigade  members.  Including 
rumors,  accusations,  degree  of  Intoxication 
when  alcohol  was  served  at  parties,  sexual 
relations,  and  other  Intimate  data. 

The  Cubans  were  thus  able  not  only  to 
assemble  a  complete  profile  of  a  potential 
agent  but  gathered  enough  Intelligence  to 
satisfy  both  their  own  needs  and  those  of 
their  Soviet  mentors. 

Recruitment  of  Potential  Agents 

Usually  out  of  a  200-member  Brigade,  30 
to  40  Individuals  were  thought  worthy  of 
special  consideration.  Of  these,  4  or  5  were 
recruited  as  contacts  and.  If  future  pro- 
ficiency was  consistent,  they  were  developed 
as  agents. 

The  questions  submitted  to  Brigade  mem- 
bers about  trips  to  Europe  and  the  need 
to  know  about  the  activities  of  UJ3  citi- 
zens overseas  were  based  on  an  Immedi- 
ate and  real  need:  contact  with  potential 
agents.  With  a  false  U.S.  passport,  the  re- 
cruited agent  travels  to  Europe  and  then 
to  Cuba  for  a  2  to  3  month  training  period, 
and  then  returns  to  the  United  States  by 
the  same  route. 

The  contact  In  Europe  Is  usually  made 
after  a  lapse  of  a  year  or  more,  and  after 
careful  observation  of  the  recruited  agent 
by  Soviet  KOB  agents  to  weed  out  VS. 
counterintelligence  agents. 

Since  the  Cubans  did  not  want  the  Brigade 
members  to  know  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber had  been  selected  for  a  clandestine  op- 
eration. It  was  necessary  to  Isolate  the  Indi- 
vidual for  training  and  Instructions.  For 
short-term  training,  the  selected  Brigade 
member  would  be  hospitalized  and  later 
spirited  out  of  the  hospital  or,  if  this  was 
not  possible,  kept  In  Isolation  for  the  length 
of  time  needed  to  Impart  the  necessary  In- 
structions. 

Targets  in  the  17.5. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
DOI  considers  Operation  Venceremos  a 
highly  successful  venture  In  practically 
every  respect.  There  were  serious  problems, 
mainly  in  the  disciplinary  field,  but  these 
were  offset  by  the  wealth  of  Information 
gathered  and  the  objectives  attained.  The 
self-perpetuating  structure  of  the  Brigade 
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Is  an  Indication  that  the  Cubans  Intend  to 
keep  a  tight  control  on  the  organization, 
especially  In  view  of  the  recent  moves  to  re- 
establish diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 

Again,  It  Is  most  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  DGI  has  had  an  extremely  keen  Inter- 
est in  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  United  States  government.  One  of  Its 
objectives  Is  to  obtain  not  only  Informa- 
tion but  also  a  base  of  Influence. 

Of  paramount  Importance  to  the  DOI  Is 
the  Influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  matter  of  resuming  relations  by  po- 
litical and  economic  groups  which  favor  such 
resumption. 

In  this  context,  the  DGI,  ever  ready  to 
exploit  any  available  source  to  advance  Its 
objectives,  has  sought  to  enlist  the  help  of^ 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  to  create  a  pres- 
sure group  In  the  United  States.  A  letter  to 
members  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  chapter 
announcing  the  names  of  the  selected  dele- 
gates for  a  trip  to  Cuba  contained  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  recommending  committee  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  number  of  qualified  and  de- 
sirable applicants.  The  process  used  to  select 
the  delegates  and  alternates  was  difficult, 
and  of  course,  subjective  to  some  degree.  The 
first  criterion  was  determined  by  the  Cu- 
bans themselves.  They  asked  that  the  Guild 
send  men  and  women  who  would  be  able  to 
serve  them  as  contact  and  resource  people 
m  Washington  during  the  upcoming  period 
of  transition  In  Cuban-U.S.  relations;  they 
desired  a  delegation  which  would  have  a 
broad  background  In  governmental,  profes- 
sional and  legal  work.  They  (sic)  Cubans 
stressed  that  the  delegates  should  have  a 
solid  history  of  professional  experience  In  the 
legal  field,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  se- 
lection was  weighted  towards  lawyers  rather 
than  legal  workers  or  students. 

The  letter  closed  with  the  word  "Vencere- 


mos. 


Conclusion 


As  the  8th  contingent  of  the  Venceremoe 
Brigade  prepares  to  leave  for  Cuba  some- 
time m  March  of  1975,  the  number  of  vet- 
eran Brigade  members  who  came  under  DGI 
control  totals  nearly  2,000.  Although  many 
of  the  members  have  dropped  out  completely, 
there  Is  enough  overt  activity  In  the  United 
States  to  Indicate  that  the  National  and  Re- 
gional Committees  are  determined  to  have 
a  hand  In  directing  the  movement  for  "polit- 
ical and  social  change." 

In  Marxist  Jargon  "political  and  social 
change"  Is  a  euphemism  for  revolution.  The 
veterans  of  the  Brigade  left  no  doubt  as  to 
their  Intentions  when  they  printed  a  leaflet 
In  California  to  recruit  new  members.  It 
stated : 

We  call  ourselves  Venceremos  Brigade.  Sen- 
ator Eastland  calls  xis  "Human  Missiles"  be- 
cause the  message  we  bring  with  us  Is  a  call 
for  solidarity  among  all  the  people  who  are 
fighting  the  common  enemy,  U.S.  Impe- 
rialism. 

The  struggle  in  the  Cuban  caneflelds,  on 
the  front  lines  In  Vietnam,  In  the  world  com- 
munities at  home  and  against  the  war  ma- 
chine in  our  country  is  the  same. 

In  view  of  the  Inherent  danger  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  engendered  by  the 
activities  of  the  "Venceremos  Brigade"  and 
its  mentor  and  director,  the  Cuban  General 
Directorate  of  Intelligence,  the  staff  of  the 
Subcommittee  Is  in  the  process  of  preparing 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  Brigade  to  be 
released  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  course  of  the  subcommittee's  In- 
vestigative activities,  liaison  was  maintained 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Including  staff  attendance  at 
monthly  meetings,  annual  conferences,  and 
seminars. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  also  perhaps  instructive  to  look  at 
two  very  current  news  items,  one  entitled 
"Cubans  Reinforce  Marxists  in  Angola," 
published  yesterday,  and  the  second 
entitled  "Cuban  Mig's  Harass  U.S. 
Search  Planes,"  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch which  also  appeared  just  yester- 
day, as  items  in  the  very  current  news 
illustrating  the  diversity  and  types  of 
activities  being  undertaken  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba. 

I  think  the  American  people  must  un- 
derstand what  it  is  that  we  are  dealing 
with  in  the  terms  of  the  overt  activities 
and  covert  activities  of  that  government 
in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  articles  to  which  I  made 
reference  also  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CtTBANS  Reinforce  Angola  Marxists 

Luanda. — About  1,200  new  Cuban  troops 
have  disembarked  at  Luanda's  harbor  to  rein- 
force the  Angolan  capital's  defenses,  sources 
with  the  two-day-old  Marxist  government 
there  said  today. 

The  Soviet-backed  Popular  Movement 
forces  holding  the  capital,  meanwhile,  fought 
off  an  attack  by  opposition  forces,  but  rival 
troops  attacking  from  the  north  and  south 
threatened  to  choke  off  the  city. 

The  new  Cuban  force,  which  landed  Mon- 
day as  Portugal  cut  loose  Its  last  African 
colony,  reportedly  brought  the  total  number 
of  Cuban  troops  fighting  with  the  Marxist 
government  to  about  2,800. 

Military  sources  In  Luanda  said  troops  of 
the  Popular  Movement  beat  back  a  mortar- 
supported  assault  across  the  Bongo  River 
on  Qulfangondo,  12  miles  north  of  the  capi- 
tal. 

Diplomatic  sources  In  Luanda  said  an  op- 
position armored  column  led  by  1,500  white 
mercenaries  and  former  Portuguese  officers 
was  advancing  from  Porto  Ambolm,  160  miles 
south  of  Luanda. 

The  sources  said  the  column  was  headed 
for  Dondo,  a  control  point  for  Luanda's  hy- 
droelectric power  supply  about  100  miles 
southeast  of  the  ct^ltal. 

The  fall  of  Dondo  would  choke  off  Luanda's 
vital  services,  leaving  its  government  at  the 
mercy  of  Its  enemies,  because  opposition 
troops  attacking  from  the  north  were  al- 
ready within  mortar  range  of  the  captlals 
water  supplies,  the  sources  said. 

The  Joint  forces  of  the  two  rival  Independ- 
ence groups,  the  National  Front  and  the 
National  Union,  are  backed  by  Zaire. 

The  $ovlet-backed  group  In  Luanda  pro- 
claimed Itself  sole  ruler  at  Ladependence 
celebrations  yesterday  and  renamed  the  West 
African  nation  the  People's  Republic  of  An- 
gola. 

The  rival  National  Front  and  the  National 
Union  Ignored  the  declaration  and  announced 
Joint  sovereignty  over  the  nation. 

The  twc  groups,  which  receive  arms  from 
China  and  are  believed  to  get  funds  Indi- 
rectly from  the  United  States,  named  the 
former  Portuguese  colony  the  Popular  and 
Democratic  Republic  of  Angola. 

Cuban  MIOs  Harass  U.S.  Search  Puinx 
Two  Cuban  MI021  Jet  fighters  harassed  an 
unarmed  U.S.  Coast  Guard  plane  searching 
for  a  disabled  pleasure  boat  in  international 
waters  more  than  two  weeks  ago,  U.S.  offi- 
cials say. 
The  Coast  Guard  confirmed. a  Pentagon 


report  of  the  MIO  Intercept,  which  forced 
the  HU16  amphibian  plane  to  break  off  Its 
search  for  the  boat.  No  shots  were  fired,  and 
the  pleasure  boat  with  two  persons  aboard 
was  found  later,  a  spokesman  said. 

Asked  why  the  Oct.  26  episode  was  not 
announced,  the  Coast  Guard  spokesman  said 
a  local  Coast  Guard  commander  viewed  it 
as  "an  Isolated  incident  not  worthy  of  re- 
lease." 

The  State  Department  was  notified  of  the 
Incident  but  kept  silent  about  it. 

Officials  said  there  was  an  exchange  of 
diplomatic  notes  with  the  Cubans,  but  no 
protest.  They  said  the  U.S.  note  explained  the 
mission  of  the  Coast  Guard  search  and  res- 
cue aircraft.  The  contents  of  the  Cuban 
note  were  not  disclosed. 

There  has  been  some  recent  movement 
toward  a  bettering  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  U.S.  officials  may 
have  wanted  to  avoid  publicizing  the  Inci- 
dent because  of  this. 

According  to  a  report  which  circulated  In 
the  Pentagon,  the  Coast  Guard  plane  was 
Intercepted  by  two  Russlan-buUt  MIG 
fighters  about  40  miles  northwest  of  the 
Cuban  coast. 

This  account  said  the  MIOs  made  numer- 
ous passes  across  the  nose  of  the  Coast  Guard 
plane  and  wagged  their  wings  In  a  "follow 
me"  signal,  indicating  the  Cuban  pilots 
wanted  the  U.S.  plane  to  land  in  Cuba. 

The  seaplane  was  said  to  have  headed  back 
to  its  base  in  Miami,  however,  and  the  MIOs 
fiew  away. 

A  Coast  Guard  spokesman  said  the  plane's 
crew  had  not  spotted  the  drifting  boat  be- 
fore being  intercepted  by  the  MIOs.  The  am- 
phibian refueled  at  its  Miami  station,  went 
out  again  and  this  time  located  the  35-foot 
boat  about  48  miles  northwest  of  Dlmas. 
Cuba.  A  Coast  Guard  cutter  then  towed  the 
boat  to  Key  West.  Fla.,  the  spokesman  said. 

The  Pentagon  report  said  the  Coast  Guard 
plane  never  came  closer  than  15  nautical 
miles  to  the  Cuban  coast.  Cuba  claims  ter- 
ritorial waters  extending  three  miles,  it  said. 

The  North  American  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand said  its  radar  covering  airspace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba  did  not 
detect  any  MIOs  at  the  time.  Air  Force 
sources  said  the  intercept  point  was  beyond 
the  range  of  that  radar. 

NORAD  said  It  did  not  send  aloft  any  U.S. 
fighter  planes.  The  Air  Defense  Command 
was  not  notified  by  the  Coast  Ouard,  it  said 
"until  after  the  Coast  Guard  HU16  had  been 
overflown  by  two  Cuban  MIOs  .  .  .  and  had 
completed  their  (sic)  mission  In  assisting  the 
crew"  of  the  American  pleasure  boat. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Stone^  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  President. 


THE  CASTRO  CUBAN 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  before 
commencing  my  remarks,  which  will  re- 
gard mainly  the  activities  of  the  Castro 
Cuban  administration  and  its  subjects, 
because  they  are  not  citizens  under  that 
administration,  in  the  Middle  East,  I  re- 
fer to  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
on  page  A20,  under  a  leadline  "Frelimo. 
Cuba  Said  To  Aid  Angolans."  and  that 
is  a  dispatch  from  Luanda.  November  12, 
by  Reuter.  I  refer  to  the  third  paragraph : 

United  Press  International,  citing  Popular 
Movement  political  sources,  reported  that 
about  1.200  Cuban  troops  had  disembarked 
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That  is  truly  an  incredible  report  but 
one  which  I  am  sure  the  United  Press 
International  checked  out  before  they 
released  it  as  news.  Besides.  Secretary 
Kissinger  himself  denounced  Cuba's  ag- 
gression in  Angola  in  his  Monday,  No- 
vember 12,  press  conference.  To  think 
of  an  island  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  90  miles  from  Florida,  send- 
ing 1,200  troops  to  take  part  in  a  strug- 
gle In  Africa  and.  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  some  of  our  own  colleagues  support 
the  view  that  Castro's  Cuba  had  ceased 
exporting  revolution,  really  reveals  the 
true  situation  for  what  It  is. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  yields. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  makes 
reference  to  a  Reuters  dispatch  which 
quotes  from  the  UPI  dispatch,  and  the 
UPI  dispatch  was  one  of  those  two  which 
I  had  printed  in  the  Record.  It  starts  out 
by  making  this  comment; 

About  1.300  new  Cuban  troops  have  dis- 
embarked at  Luanda's  harbor.  .  . 

and  It  goes  on  in  the  third  paragraph  of 
that  particular  UPI  dispatch  to  say : 

The  new  Cuban  force,  which  landed  Mon- 
day as  Portugal  cut  loose. . . 

et  cetera. 

B4r.  STONE.  Does  the  Senator  not  find 
that  any  claim  that  Cuba  has  ceased  to 
export  revolution  evaporates  totally  in 
view  of  a  report  like  that? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  must  certainly  be 
conclusive  proof  that  they  have  not 
stopped  doing  what  they  have  been  ac- 
cused of  doing  In  the  past. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  before 
making  my  remarks  on  Cuban  activities 
In  the  Middle  East.  I  make  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  domestic  situation  within 
Cuba  with  regard  to  political  prisoners. 

Those  who  find  it  reprehensible  to  im- 
prison people  by  the  hundreds  in  regimes 
that  are  authoritarian  from  the  right, 
but  cannot  have  similar  outrage  when 
authoritarian  administrations  of  the  left 
imprison  thousands  of  political  prisoners 
as  Castro's  Cuba  has  done,  with  condi- 
tions that  are  so  frequenMy  inhumane, 
really  do  themselves  a  great  disservice. 

One  of  the  acts  of  the  Castro  regime 
which  brands  it  irresponsible  and  not 
dedicated  to  basic  human  rights  is  its 
practice,  which  continues,  of  jailing  peo- 
ple for  political  reasons.  The  best  recent 
estimates  by  the  State  Department. 
based  largely  on  statements  by  Castro 
himself,  are  that  there  are  between 
15,000  and  20.000  persons  in  jail  In  Cuba 
for  disagreeing  with  the  Communist 
leadership.  These  figures  are  probably 
understated  by  half  at  least. 

Recently  nine  of  our  colleagues  held 
an  Informal  hearing  at  the  Capitol — in 
fact  it  was  in  room  S.  207— In  which  we 
learned  firsthand  of  the  kind  of  in- 
humane prison  conditions  in  Cuba,  and 
we  heard  those  from  former  Cuban 
political  prisoners  and  from  the  mother 
of  a  young  man,  a  poet  and  an  author, 
who  is  still  incarcerated  in  Cuba  today. 


This  transcript  of  their  testimony  con- 
tains first-hand  information  on  how  the 
Cuban  regime  uses  physical  and  mental 
cruelty  to  break  the  spirit  of  citizens 
whose  only  crime  is  to  stand  up  for  their 
basic  freedoms.  Castro  thinks  so  little  of 
human  life  that  one  of  the  prisoners 
told  us  the  prison  buildings  were  mined 
with  dynamite  and  that  guards  told  him 
all  the  prisoners  would  be  blown  up  if 
Cuba  were  invaded. 

These  are  not  the  acts  of  a  govern- 
ment that  is  prepared  to  deal  responsi- 
bly with  other  nations  in  the  ordinary 
channels  of  commerce  and  diplomacy. 
These  acts  are  the  acts  of  tyranny. 

And  in  the  light  of  moves  that  seem  to 
be  in  the  offing  to  negotiate  what  has 
come  to  be  called  detente,  which  this 
Senator  believes  to  be  another  phrase 
embodying  a  concept  of  one-way  con- 
cessions, one-way  giveaways,  one-way 
trade,  and  one-way  diplomacy — and  the 
way  that  it  is  one  way  is  all  going  out  to 
adversaries  in  which  nothing  seems  to 
come  back  of  substance  or  of  importance 
to  ourselves— in  the  hght  of  those  im- 
pending moves  some  of  us  have  decided 
to  put  it  into  the  Record  by  speaking  it 
into  the  Record,  not  by  inserting  it,  as  to 
the  things  we  know  about  that  reghne  so 
that  our  colleagues  and  the  American 
Government  will  not  be  disabused  by 
propaganda,  or  by  the  type  of  domestic, 
I  would  have  to  call  it,  brainwashing, 
that  is  taking  place  in  order  to  lull  us 
into  a  false  sense  of  security  about  the 
nature  of  the  threat  to  us  from  90  miles 
away. 

Those  who  suggest  that  we  should  re- 
sume diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba, 
ought  to  realize  that  we  will  be  recogniz- 
ing a  regime  which  not  only  exports  mili- 
tary supplies  and  terrorist  training  to 
Puerto  Rico,  Latin  and  South  America, 
and  as  we  have  heard  in  the  articles 
which  the  Senator  frcwn  Idaho  and  my- 
self have  put  in  the  Record  regarding 
Africa,  but  to  the  Middle  East  as  well. 

For  years,  many  concerned   govern- 
ments and  individuals  have  protested  and 
denounced  Castro's  illegal  attempts  at 
subversion  carried  out  against  ourselves, 
and  our  friends,  and  other  democratic 
governments  throughout  this  hemisphere. 
However,  the  Castro  regime   does  not 
limit  its  subversive  interference  to  the 
inter- American  commimity  alone.  Its  ef- 
forts to  disrupt  world  peace  and  stabil- 
ity are  affecting  the  security  of  NATO 
and  our  Middle  Eastern  interests  as  well. 
On  June  16,  1973,  the  New  York  Post 
reported  that  Cuba  had  begun  training 
pilots  of  South  Yemen  to  fly  the  ad- 
vanced Soviet  Mlg-21  jet  fighter  being 
supplied  to  that  nation.  It  was  reported 
that  more  than  100  Cuban  military  ad- 
visors were  training  the  South  Yemen 
militia  and  air  force.  South  Yemen,  as 
we  know,  is  the  only  leftist  regime  on 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  Is  strategi- 
cally located  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea.    Undoubtedly,    Soviet    ships    and 
planes  stationed  in  Yemen  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  used  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
interests  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security— and  Its  chief  Investigator,  Al 
Tarabochla— has  been  extremely  helpful 


In  gathering  intelligence  information 
through  hearings  and  other  research 
which  graphically  points  out  Cuban  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  world.  They  have 
reported  that  in  March  of  1974,  a  dele- 
gation from  South  Yemen  went  to  Cuba 
and  signed  an  agreement  for  military 
cooperation.  In  May  of  1974,  Cuba  recip- 
rocated by  sending  a  delegation  of  mili- 
tary and  intelligence  agents  to  South 
Yemen,  headed  by  Maj.  Antonio  Perez 
the  chief  political  commissar  of  Cuban 
armed  forces.  It  has  also  been  reported 
that  Cuban  fishing  troUers  have  been 
visiting  Aden,  South  Yemen's  capital 
regularly  unloading  men  and  equipment 
and  taking  recruits  for  training  to  Cuba 
on  the  return  trips. 

But  Yemen  Is  not  the  major  focus  of 
Cuba's  Interest  in  fomenting  subversion 
In  the  Middle  East,  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Cuban  General  Direc- 
torate of  Intelligence— the  DGI— has  a 
special  section,  called  section  5,  specifl- 
caUy  set  aside  for  Cuban  activities  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  has  disclosed  that 
section  5  of  the  DGI  not  only  works  In 
close  cooperation  with  Cuban  military 
operations  in  Angola — where  now  over 
2,800  Cuban  soldiers  are  aiding  the  An- 
golan MPLA-pro-Moscow  faction— but 
also  have  been  a  prime  factor  in  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  Syria  and  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 

As  far  back  as  1967,  the  Cuban  DGI 
trained  a  number  of  al-Fatah  guerillas 
in  Cuba.  In  April  of  1970,  an  official  of 
this  guerilla  organization  stated  that  a 
group  of  their  combatants  had  been 
graduated  from  a  military  college  In 
Havana. 

Close   contact   and   cooperation  has 
been  evident  between  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment and  Yaslr  Arafat,  head  of  the 
PLO.  These  ties  were  strengthened  after 
Castro's  participation  In  the  Nonallned 
Nation's  Conference  In  Algiers.  When 
Castro  announced  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel  at  that  conference 
on  September  9.  1973,  Arafat  ran  across 
the  conference  room  to  embrace  Castro. 
On  August  9,  1974,  the  official  Cuban 
Communist     Party     paper,     Granama, 
praised  the  PLO  murderers  at  Klryat 
Shoma  who  killed  Innocent  women  and 
children  Indiscriminately.  On  November 
15, 1974,  Yaslr  Arafat  received  the  Cuban 
National  Order  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In  a 
ceremony  at  the  Palace  of  the  Revolu- 
tion In  Havana.  When  Arafat  met  with 
Castro  only  a  year  ago.  the  Internal  Se- 
curity  Subcommittee   reports   that   he 
conferred  with  Capt.  Osmani  Cienfuegos, 
secretary-general  of  the  Trlcontlnental 
Conference  of  Terrorism,  and  with  Maj. 
Manuel  Pinelro-Losada,  the  DGI  head  of 
Cuban  subversive  efforts  throughout  the 
world.  I  wonder  what  Arafat,  the  direc- 
tor of  Arab  terrorism,  discussed  with 
these  main  exporters  of  Cuba  terrorism. 
Now  we  see  that  as  a  result  of  the 
close  cooperation  the  PLO  has  enjoyed 
with  Castro's  government,  Cuba  and  the 
PLO  are  now  able  to  use  the  diplomatic 
facilities  of  Cuba  at  the  United  Nations 
to  perpetuate  actions  such  as  the  U.N. 
resolution  condemning  Zionism — a  reso- 
lution which  only  2  days  ago  the  Presi- 
dent,   this    body,    and    all   responsible 
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Americans  denounced  as  being  irre- 
sponsible, un-American,  and  a  threat  to 
the  prospect  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  Castro's  indirect  assistance  to 
Yemen  and  the  PLO  does  not  complete 
the  record  of  Cuban  Involvement  in  the 
Middle  East.  On  March  31,  1974,  diu±ig 
an  interview  with  "Meet  the  Press," 
Israel's  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan 
made  the  startling  announcement  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Cuban 
troops  were  serving  alongside  Syrian 
forces  on  the  Golan  Heights.  He  placed 
the  size  of  the  Cuban  force  at  a  brigade, 
including  an  aviation  unit  composed  of 
124  pilots  and  artillery  men  trained  to  fiy 
Mig-21  jetflghters.  This  unit  had  orig- 
inally been  stationed  in  Yemen,  but  was 
transferred  in  1973  to  Syria  via  Iraq. 
This  startling  disclosure  was  answered 
several  days  later  by  the  Pentagon  with 
an  admission  that  it  had  knowledge  of  at 
least  100  to  500  Cubans  serving  in  Syrian 
armored  brigades.  The  Pentagon  further 
admitted  that  the  Cubans  had  been  in 
Syria  for  "some  months"  and  it  could  not 
.deny  that  these  troops  were  not  present 
during  the  October  1973  war  with  Israel. 
To  this  day,  these  imits  can  still  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  attached  to  Syrian  fOTces. 
The  interesting  fact,  however,  is  that  un- 
til Dayan  made  his  disclosure  our  own 
Defense  Department  had  been  complete- 
ly silent  as  to  the  Cuban  military  pres- 
ence in  Syria. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  suggest  that  this 
Cuban  military  presence  does  not  have 
fee  blessing  of  Moscow. 

Additionally,  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  in  its  investigation  of 
Cuban  terrorist  activities  in  Puerto  Rico, 
discovered  that  antimilitary  propaganda 
leaflets  were  distributed  aboard  U.S. 
vessels  deployed  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean during  the  Yom  Kippur  war. 

Also,  Scotland  Yard  discovered  mate- 
rials belonging  to  a  top  Cuban  agent  with 
fee  code  name  of  "Carlos."  "Riese  mate- 
rials contained  proposed  death  lists  of 
prominent  Jews  and  Israelis  backers  in- 
cluding violinist  Yehudl  Menuhin  and 
fee  British  Conservative  Party  Leader, 
Sir  Keith  Joseph. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  activities — 
actual  military  presence  in  Syria  and 
Yemen  and  Angola,  assistance  to  the 
PLO  and  other  terrprlst  activities — leave 
no  doubt  that  the  umbrella  of  Castro's 
foreign  polciy  has  expanded  beyond  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  further  suggest 
feat  this  foreign  policy,  exemplified  by 
terrorism,  is  abhorrent  to  American  for- 
eign policy  goals  and  to  our  way  of  life 
as  a  whole.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
make  themselves  aware  of  these  hostile 
activities  of  the  Cuban  Government  in 
world  affairs  when  they  decide  whether 
or  not  our  Nation  should  recognize  or 
commence  relations  with  Fidel  Castro. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  decry  and  deplore  unwarranted 
relaxation.  When  Americans  see  Inhu- 
manities to  thousands  of  neighbors 
nearby;  when  Americans  see  and  know 
of  terrorist  acts  perpetrated  and  assisted 
by  a  country  only  90  miles  away,  exported 
not  only  to  our  country,  horrible  as  that 
is.  and  to  oiu-  own  hemisphere,  but  all 
over  the  world  as  well;  when  Americans 
can  relax  and  entertain  and  contem- 


plate the  possibility  of  doing  business 
with,  of  financially  assisting,  of  trading 
with,  of  diplomatically  putting  the  seal 
of  approval  on  an  administration  such 
as  that,  this  Senator  has  to  say,  "Stop. 
Do  not  relax."  People  who  relax,  as 
Neville  Chamberlain  did,  wake  up  with- 
in weeks  and  months  to  find  themselves 
personally  attacked. 

The  Cubans  have  a  proverb  which,  un- 
fortunately, is  too  true.  The  proverb  is 
this: 

Tour  broken  arm  pains  me  far  less  than 
my  toothache.. 

The  point  is  that  if  we  relax  at  the 
broken  arms  of  the  Cuban  political 
prisoners.  If  we  relax  when  hundreds  of 
U,S.  citizens  who  want  to  leave  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  are  barred  from  leaving, 
if  we  relax  about  the  disembarkation  of 
1,200  Cuban  troops  all  the  way  to  Africa, 
If  we  relax  when  Cuban  troops  and  pilots 
participate  In  war  in  the  Middle  East, 
that  relaxation  at  the  pain  and  suffer- 
ing imposed  by  Castro's  Cuba  on  others 
In  the  world  will  haunt  us  shortly.  In 
fact,  it  already  does. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  transcript  of  excerpts 
from  the  internal  Senate  hearings  on 
the  situation  In  Castro  political  prisons 
on  October  1,  1975,  be  printed  together 
with  my  main  remarks  without  Inter- 
ruption to  my  main  remarks  earlier 
made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  th?.t  will  be  included  in  the 
order  specified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
ExcEBPTs — Transcript  of  Informal  Senate 

Heabinc  on  SrruATioN  in  Castro  PoLmcAL 

Prisons 

Stone.  We  are  interested  In  the  human 
dimensions  of  the  current  conditions  within 
Cuba  and  the  past  conditions  within  Cuba 
with  regu-d  to  political  prisoners  and  those 
who  not  for  normal  or  usual  or  standard 
criminal  act  or  conduct  are  nevertheless  In 
prison.  I  spoke  with  officials  of  the  State 
Department  a  few  days  ago  and  asked  for 
their  best  current  estimates  of  the  numbers 
of  political  prisoners  currently  within  Cuba. 
Their  best  estimates,  based  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  on  statements  and  admissions 
by  Prime  Minister  Castro  himself  and  other 
high  officials  of  the  current  regime,  are 
between  15,000  and  20,000  political  prisoners. 
So  we're  not  talking  about  a  dozen  or  a 
hundred,  we're  talking  about  thousands  of 
people  who  are  imprisoned  In  Cuba  for  polit- 
ical reasons.  And,  Senator  Buckley  and  I 
and  our  colleagues  are  anxious  to  find  out 
the  types  of  conditions  under  which  these 
people  are  being  detained  and  possibly  to 
give  us  the  reason  why  the  Cuban  admin- 
istration has  refused,  although  repeatedly 
requested,  to  admit  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission of  the  OAS  to  inspect  those  faculties, 
or  any  other  international  body,  such  as  the 
Red  Cross  or  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists. 

Buckley.  The  important  business  of  the 
day  is  the  testimony  that  people  can  give 
us — first-hand  reports  and  second-hand 
reports  of  the  conditions  that  exist.  I  would 
like  to  just  point  up  the  extraordinary 
double  standard  that  seems  to  exist  in  the 
world  today.  We  have  five  people  executed 
in  Spain  and  suddenly  the  President  of 
Mexico  is  demanding  expulsion  from  the 
United  Nations.  Yet  we  have  a  history  of 
retaliatory  executions  and  so-on.  not  only 


In  Cuba,  but  other  countries  that  somehow 
are  exempted  from  this  collective  outrage  .  . . 

Miss  Gloria  Solano  (ex-polltlcal  prisoner) 
who  was  a  student  at  University  of  Havana  at 
the  time  of  arrest.  (See  attached  informa- 
tion on  background  sheet.) 

SoLANo.  Without  hearing,  without  trial,  I 
spent  two  years  in  political  prison  and  I  was 
transferred  in  these  two  years  in  different 
prisons  .  .  .  (Dlscussmg  protests  by  prison- 
ers) :  The  answer  of  aU  this  is  to  send  to  us 
200  men  armed  with  bayonets  and  helmets 
and  they  take  us  by  force  to  punishment 
cells  and  we  were  throvni  on  the  ceU  that 
has  steel  .  .  .  Guanahay  Prison  .  .  .  sheets 
on  the  door.  In  this  cell  we  spend  two,  three 
months  without  medical  attention,  without 
anything.  Just  the  clothes  that  we  have.  The 
food  after  18  hours  they  give  to  us  about 
two  spoons  of  rice  and  so  forth.  In  this  cell, 
for  example,  on  the  floor  (inaudible)  were 
suffering  a  terrible  heat  and  a  terrible  odor. 
In  this  cell  we  have  to  sit  on  the  floor  fuU 
of  excreta  .  .  .  That's  happening  many  times 
In  the  prison  .  .  .  everytlme  that  we  pro- 
test  .   .   . 

In  1965  the  government  obliged  us  to  work. 
We  protest.  We  say  we're  not  going  to  work. 
We  say  we're  political  prisoners  .  .  .  They 
try  In  different  ways  that  we  have  to  go  out. 
They  hit  us  with  bayonets.  Second  is  put 
UB  again  in  these  cells  ...  At  last  they  have 
really  a  good  idea  for  them.  They  brought 
.  .  .  We  brought  to  the  women's  Jail  a  pris- 
oner, a  woman,  the  vrorst  kind  of  prisoners, 
all  kinds  of  common  women.  In  one  month 
they  don't  tell  us  anything.  They  are  in  the 
cell.  Listen  all  the  conversations  that  are> 
among  those  common  prisoners.  We  are  aware 
who  they  are.  After  one  month,  feeling  bad  ' 
you  know,  they  came  back  to  us  and  said 
you  have  to  go  to  work.  We  say  no.  The 
answer  was  the  choice,  six  of  us — they  want 
one  of  us  from  each  cell  with  six  of  these 
women.  At  that  time  you  can  realize  what 
this  common  prisoner  tried  to  do  .  .  . 

Stone.  Are  you  saying  that  they  tried  sex- 
ual abuse  ... 

Solano.  Right.  They  don't  do  anything, 
though. 

At  that  time  the  rest  of  the  group 
that  stayed  In  the  cells.  They  were  not  se- 
lected .  .  we  protest,  we  start  to  shout. 
Really,  we  became  crazy.  And  the  group  of 
more  than  200  men  and  women  went  to  our 
cells,  started  fighting  with  bayonets  and 
many  person  was  hit  and  Immediately  we 
decide  to  go  to  work  because  you  know  what 
can  happen  to  this  group  that  at  that  time 
was  not  with  us. 

Stone.  Miss  Solano,  what  do  you  know  of 
current  conditions  or  recent  conditions? 

Solano.  I  receive  letters  from  former  po- 
litical prisoners  that  Is  now  out  of  jail  and 
also  with  political  prisoners  that  is  stUl  In 
jail.  The  situation  really  has  not  changed. 
I  can  say  that  it's  worse,  because  after  15 
years,  many  women  and  men  they  are  in 
the  same,  they  keep  the  same  position,.  They 
don't  want  to  get  the  indoctrination,  you 
know.  They  stay  In  the  same  way.  It's  worse, 
the  situation,  or  more  or  less  the  same  thing. 

Stone.  In  other  words,  .  .  .  thousands  of 
these  prisoners  have  been  Imprisoned  for  as 
long  as  10  years  under  these  conditions? 

Solano.  That's  right.  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  one  of  the  women  that  is  still  In  jail: 
"Nov.  1974.  I  bad  a  pain  In  my  ankle  and 
I  had  been  operated  on  just  a  month  ago. 
We  went  on  a  hunger  strike.  On  the  4th  day 
a  Communist  doctor  was  brought  In  In  the 
middle  of  the  night.  We  were  awake  so  pulse 
and  blood  pressure  were  taken.  The  doctor 
coughed  and  coughed  because  of  the  lack 
of  air  a(ni  he  was  sweating  because  you  could 
see  his  garments  soak.  A  flaahllght  lighted 
the  scene.  My  maximum  blood  pressure  was 
recorded.  It  was  not  possible  to  record  th«  , 
minimum  due  to  lack  of  light.  The  doctor 
left  and  it  seems  that  his  judgment  was  that  - 
we  could  not  continue  imder  those  condl- 
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tlons.  Next  day  we  were  moved  to  a  big  room 
on  the  floor  upstairs  above  the  office.  Win- 
dows were  closed  and  so  were  the  Miami -tyi>e 
Gutters  .  .  .  We  were  left  there.  There  were 
no  bad  odors  nor  were  there  shouts,  but  the 
air  we  had  to  breathe  was  air  contained  In 
the  room.  When  the  door  was  opened  every 
six  hours  to  keep  watch  on  us.  It  was  as  U 
an  air  conditioner  was  brought  In.  It  was 
there  where  I  became  the  leaders;  it  was 
there  where  the  answer  to  our  demands  came. 
We  were  to  leave  .  .  .  (They  are  transferred 
to  another  prison) .  (She  stimibles  over  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  letter  .  .  .)• 

Stone.  Alright,  I  tell  you,  In  order  to  save 
time,  well  accept  the  whole  letter  Into  evi- 
dence and  that  way  we'll  be  able  to  use  It  all. 
In  order  to  save  time.  I'm  just  going  to  call 
on  Sen.  Buckley  for  a  question  or  two;  Sen. 
Brock  of  Tennessee  has  just  come  In  and  then 
well  move  to  the  next  witness. 

BucKixT.  The  letter  you  have  just  been 
reading  from.  Is  that  a  recent  letter? 

Solano.  Right.  This  one  la  November,  1974. 
We  have  one  more  recent  that  Is  1975 — Jan- 
uary 1975. 

BrcKLET.  Tou  spoke  earlier  of  being  at- 
tacked with  bayonets? 
SoutNO.  Right. 

BucKurr.  Were  there  serious  Injuries  and 
were  there  deaths  In  prison? 
Solano.  Talking  about  women — no  deaths. 
BucKLXT.  But  others,  do  you  know  of? 
Solano.  The  men,  yes.  But  talking  about 
women — no  deaths.  Hurt  and  everything,  but 
no  deaths.   I   can   show   you   one   of   them 
(scars)    but  not  now  (laughter).  I  can't. 

Buckley.  What  about  the  conditlonn  of 
of  crowding.  How  many  were  you  in  these 
rooms? 

Solano.  ■  Well,  they  use  different  tactics. 
Sometimes  they  put  us  in  wall-in  cells,  you 
know,  alone,  with  no  air,  as  I  explained  to 
you,  and  no  medical  attention.  And  some- 
times they  put  (us)  together.  For  example. 
In  a  little,  little  small  room — 8  persons.  And 
the  bathroom  is  inside  of  the  cell. 
STOifE.  So  you  have  to  . . . 
Solano.  You  have  to  do  everything.  This 
is  usual  In  the  prison.  We  have  the  bathroom 
Inside  the  cell.  We  dont  have  water,  for 
example.  During  my  six  years,  not  when 
something  happened — something  new,  you 
know — we  don't  have  water,  you  know.  They 
put  off  the  water  one  time  a  day.  And  some- 
times after  five  days  we  don't  have  water, 
only  a  small  glass  of  water  that  they  give 
us  to  drink. 

Stone.  No  washing  water? 
Solano.  No. 
Stone.  Sen.  Brock. 
Brock.  No  questions. 

Stone.  I'm  going  to  ask  Mrs.  Aida  Sales  to 
speak  next.  She  Is  the  mother  of  Miguel 
Sales  who  is  a  poet  and  who  Is  now  in  La 
Cabana  prison.  Miguel  Sales  was  17  years  old 
when  he  was  first  arrested  in  1968  trying  to 
escape  from  the  Island  50  miles  off  the  coast 
m  a  small  vessel.  He  served  4  years  In  12 
different  prisons;  was  released  In  1972;  spent 
two  years  in  Cuba  and  then  escaped  In  1974 
through  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base.  That 
same  year  he  returned  to  Cuba  to  rescue  his 
wife  and  daughter  and  was  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  25  years  at  La  Cabana.  Mrs. 
Sales  resides  in  Miami.  Now  she  has  to  speak 
In  Spanish  so  I'm  going  to  ask  that  It  be 
translated.  Mrs.  Sales,  go  ahead. 
Mrs.  Sales. 

Stone.  Mrs.  Sales  says  that  her  translator 
la  going  to  read  what  she  has  prepared  and 
then  she  is  going  to  answer  questions.  Mr 
Prado.  Gk)  ahead  Mr.  Prado. 

PXADO.  Letter  addressed  to  the  United 
States  Congress.  Congress  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  "I'm  addressing  you  because  of 
the  opportunity  it  affords  to  present  a  review 
of  the  prison  situation  In  Cuba.  As  the 
mother  of  a  Cuban  prisoner,  I  may  be  able 
to  present  you  with  my  son's  case.  His  name 
Is  Miguel  Sales  ...  24  years  old  and  sen- 
tenced to  26  years  being  guilty  of  what  Cuban 


authorities  claim  to  be  an  attempt  against 
the  government  security.  The  real  reason  Is 
the  following.  Miguel  had  recently  turned 
17,  and  denied  free  thought,  not  being 
allowed  to  choose  the  course  of  his  studies, 
he  decided  to  leave  the  country  illegally 
and  was  taken  prisoner  with  a  group  30  miles 
from  the  coast.  The  sentence  at  that  time 
was  4  years  since  he  was  a  minor.  His  term 
was  marked  by  cruel  treatment. 

Stone.  Now  just  one  second.  Was  the  only 
reason  that  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced 
that  he  was  trying  to  leave  Cuba?  Or  had  he 
done  something  else  before  that? 

Prado.  Well  ...  he  did  something  else  .  .  . 
he  was  condemned  before  for  four  years,  and 
then  he  tried  to  escape  from  Cuba  because 
there  was  no  way  of  going  out  of  the  coun- 
try ..  . 

Stone.  Go  ahead. 

Praoo.  Not  having  accepted  the  govern- 
ment's plan  for  education  and  political  in- 
doctrination, the  circumstances  after  his 
term  was  over  were  very  unfavorable  and  he 
was  given  a  job  as  a  stone  cutter  In  stone 
quarries.  This  was  the  method  of  punish- 
ment at  the  time  of  San  Martin,  our  apostle 
of  freedom  was  in  prison  during  the  Spanish 
rule.  This  situation  growing  worse  every  day, 
having  gotten  married  and  a  daughter  born, 
he  decided  to  take  his  chance.  This  time  he 
was  successful  in  reaching  the  Guantanamo 
base  after  swimming  the  bay  and  being  res- 
cued by  the  American  authorities.  He  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1974, 
and  here  he  met  two  friends  who  were  plan- 
ning a  trip  to  quba  in  a  small  boat  .  .  . 

Stone.  Excuse  me,  Sen.  Helms,  come  on  up 
here.  And  I  know  that  Sen.  Thurmond  is 
here  and  won't  be  able  to  stay  long  and  he's 
sitting  in  the  back. 

Thurmond.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  very  Inter- 
ested In  this  matter  and  a  member  of  my 
staff  will  be  here.  I've  got  another  engage- 
ment but  I  want  you  to  know  of  my  deep  In- 
terest in  this  matter  and  my  full  cooperation. 

Stone.  Thank  you,  Sen.  Thurmond.  Very 
much.  Proceed. 

Prado.  ...  to  try  to  bring  their  families 
to  freedom.  Miguel  was  unable  to  bring  his 
wife  and  daughter  when  he  left  Cuba  and 
therefore  he  took  the  risk  in  entering  the  is- 
land to  bring  them  in.  The  three  were  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned  during  the  last  days 
of  July  1974.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  .  .  . 
recognized  that  the  government  was  aware 
that  their  intentions  had  been  to  rescue  their 
families,  they  were  sentenced  because  the 
authorities  agreed  that  they  had  come  to 
the  United  States  to  sell  themselves  to  the 
Junkey  imperialists  and  were  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  25  years  in  prison.  After  their 
trial  the  treatment  given  them  was  inhuman. 
They  have  been  beaten  and  Isolated  in  black 
cells  as  punishment.  My  son  has  been  heav- 
ily beaten  with  iron  poles  and  left  in  isola- 
tion for  three  days  without  food,  water  or 
medical  assistance — able  to  survive  thanks 
to  his  strong  physical  conditions.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  he's  in  La  Cabana  prison  In  Havana 
province  where  he's  only  allowed  a  two  hour 
visit  per  month  from  his  wife  and  daughter, 
also  two  or  three  hours  of  sunlight  per  week. 
He's  a  young  man  as  you  see — intelligent  and 
sensitive.  He  graduated  in  Cuba  equivalent 
to  the  first  two  years  of  college  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  poet  he  was  recently  awarded 

after  his  imprisonment,  the  . . .  CIPI  Award 

that  means  Latin  American  Circle  of  Poet 
and  Writers  In  the  14th  Year.  You  may  well 
see  that  the  conditions  of  the  Cuban  prison 
situation  has  not  improved  any  after  the 
16  years  of  Communist  imposed  dictator- 
ship has  been  in  power.  Now  they  address 
their  rehabilitation  camps  as  educational 
ranches,  open  fronts  and  other  names  to 
hide  a  system  black  with  torture,  humilia- 
tion and  Inhuman  behavior  toward  the  men 
and  women  who  are  held  here.  Whether  they 
are  protesting  the  system  or  others,  like  my 
son,  who  are  only  seeking  a  better  place  to 
live. 

Stone.  Mr.  Prado,  I  have  only  one  question. 


and  then  111  open  to  questions  from  the 
panel,  and  I  want  to  thank  Sen.  Chiles  of 
Florida  for  joining  us  as  well  as  Sen.  Helms 
The  one  question  I  have  Is,  would  you  tell  ua 
how  many  hours  of  sunlight  are  granted  to 
your  son  as  a  political  prisoner? 

Prado.  They  are  allowed  two  hours  a  week 
If  they  behave  themselves.  Otherwise,  they 
don't  let  them  go  out. 

Btrd.  How  many  political  prisoners  do  you 
estimate  there  are  in  Cuba  now? 

Stone.  Sen.  Byrd,  we  just  had  an  estimate 
from  the  State  Department  a  few  days  ago  at 
between  15,000  and  20,000. 

Byrd.  That's  the  State  Department  esti- 
mate. 

Stone.  Our  American  State  Department. 
It's  based  mainly  on  admissions  from  Castro 
and  high  fvmctlonaries.  There  may  be  quite 
a  bit  more  but  those  are  the  admitted  figures. 

Btrd.  I  was  going  to  say,  that  may  be  a 
bare  minimum  figure. 

Brock.  I  was  just  curious  as  to  how  your 
daughter-in-law  sustains  herself. 

Sales:  (Stone  translates)  She  Is  a  music 
teacher.  The  authorities  told  her  after  they 
arrested  her  husband  for  trying  to  save  her 
that  she  would  have  to  divorce  him  In  order 
to  be  maintained  In  her  work.  She  said  I 
won't  divorce  her  husband  and  I  will  take 
a  demotion  to  an  asslstantshlp  instead  of  a 
full  professorship  or  any  other  demotion  that 
I  have  to  take.  She's  courageous.  They  called 
her  to  work  one  day  in  order  to  disgrace  her 
in  front  of  her  colleagues.  But  she  stays.  She 
shifts  from  house  to  house.  With  her  daugh- 
ter, with  her  piano,  whenever  she  can  move 
it,  she  moves  from  place  to  place  with  friends 
because  they  won't  allow  her  a  house. 

Prado.  She  says  herself,  her  son,  friends 
have  written  to  politicians  of  our  country 
trying  to  allow  them  to  get  out  of  Cuba  of 
the  normal  means  but  up  to  now  everything 
has  been  hopeless. 

Senator  (Brock?).  Can  the  wife  see  her 
son? 

Prado.  One  time  a  month  for  two  hours  if 
there  are  no  problems.  In  other  words,  if  they 
see  one  piece  of  paper  from  this  country — 
North  America — he  loses  his  visiting  privi- 
leges for  two  months. 

Chiles.  Do  you  fear  that  they  will  take  re- 
prisal to  your  testimony  here? 

Prado.  To  her  or  her  family  In  Cuba? 

Chiles.  To  her  son. 

Prado.  She  says  it's  possible  but  that's  the 
only  way  .  .  .  face  the  consequences  .  .  . 

Stone.  Thank  you  very  much  and  if  we 
have  time  we'll  come  back  to  you.  I  want  to 
now  call  on  .  .  . 

Prado.  She's  saying  that  right  at  this  very 
moment  at  the  Bonlato  prison,  there  are 
several  prisoners  In  very  bad  shape  and  tiiey 
don't  get  medical  attention.  The  rest  of  the 
prisoners  in  that  prison  are  protesting  it  and 
the  response  is  shut  downs  and  beatings  but 
those  prisoners  don't  get  medical  attention. 

Stone.  Thank  you  very  much  and  we'll 
come  back  to  you.  Sen.  Helms  has  a  question. 

Helms.  Would  you  be  willing  to  share  with 
this  group  your  reaction  to  proposals  that 
the  United  States  re-establish  relations  with 
the  Castro  regime? 

Stone  (translates  for  her).  She  opposes  it 
but  she  says  that  if  we  do  recognize  Castro 
we  should  make  pre-conditions  relating  to 
political  prisoners. 

Next  will  be  Mr.  Prado  himself.  He  will  tell 
of  his  situation  and  after  that  Maria  Antonia 
Bode. 

Prado.  My  name  Is  Jose  Luis  Prado.  I  was 
sentenced  nine  years  In  prison.  I  was  cap- 
tured In  Escambrla  Mountains  (?)  I  was  kept 
there  four  months  while  the  fighting  was 
going  on.  Then  I  was  transferred  to  Isle  of 
Pines,  May  5,  1961.  The  most  important  thing 
at  this  stage  first  is  the  Judicial  point  of 
view.  I  was  tried  1974  In  October  and  in  July 
1963,  21  of  my  companions  were  shot  to  death 
In  one  day.  Then  they  started  the  forced 
labor  which  Gloria  started  to  mention  about 
men.   The   forced   labor   with   men   was  of 
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course  quite  different  because  they  could 
Uke  more  action  against  them.  Many  people 
were  shot  to  death  and  we  maintained  sta- 
tistics— the  average  was  about  25  men  in- 
jured bv  bayonets  and  shots  dally  at  Isle  of 
pines  with  forced  labor  started  in  July  1974 — 
64— until  '67  but  there  was  too  much  fuss 
about  the  whole  thing,  too  much  was  known. 
They  just  destroyed  the  Isle  of  Pines  and 
make  believe  that  nothing  was  happened.  At 
that  time  before  dismantling  Isle  or  Pines 
was  known  there  what  we  called  the  Satur- 
day killing.  Every  Saturday  one  of  the  pris- 
oners was  shot  in  the  fields  working.  It's  my 
own  experience  two  days  before  we  moved 
I  was  in  the  dungeons  because  I  have  a  little 
difficulty  and  a  companion  of  mine  in  the 
next  cell — his  name  is  Francisco  Nogales 
(?)— was  taken  out  in  the  alley  and  he  was 
shot  by  the  .  .  .  right  there  because  they 
didn't  "want  him  to  leave.  Then  we  were 
moved  .  .  . 

Stone.  You  mean  they  did  this  regularly 
on  Saturdays? 

Prado.  Every  Saturday  during  the  three 
last  months.  We  have  all  the  names  of  all 
the  people  who  were  shot  to  death  and  we 
would  like  to  submit  It  as  an  affidavit  In 
proof  of  what  we  are  saying.  And  then  we 
were  moved  to  Cuba  and  then  they  tried 
to  divide  us  because  the  forced  labor  was 
based  on  terror  but  they  did  not  succeed 
with  terror  so  they  tried  another  plan  to  .  .  . 
us  which  is  continuing  now.  In  our  case,  for 
example,  we  were  opposed  to  .  .  .  separate 
Indoctrination  plan  so  we  were  sent  to  a 
prison  called  Five  and  a  Half  In  the  moun- 
tains  and   they   kept  62   of   us   completely 
naked  for  72  days.  We  were  42  days  without 
taking  a  shower. 
Stone.  What  year  was  this? 
Prado.  It  was  in   1967.  From  March  1967 
to  December  1967  and  then  we  were  forced 
then  to  go  on  the  first  hunger  strike  for  three 
days  just  to  get  a  towel.  We  were  men  .  .  . 
you  know,  they  kept  us  10,  12  naked  In  a 
cell— 2>/2    yards  by  4  yards.  You  know,  we 
have  to  take  turns  to  sleep  and^«o  we  were 
forced  to  take  the  first  hunger  strike  for 
three  days  just  to  get  a  towel.  Then  they 
didn't  give  us  any  food.  We  were  forced  to 
go  to  a  five  day  hunger  strike  to  get  food, 
in  that  hunger  strike  we  were  In  bad  shape 
and  they  transferred  us  in  December  1967 
to  La  Cabana.  In  La  Cabana  was  a  concen- 
tration of  prisoners  that  did  not  accept  In- 
doctrination plans.  They  wanted  to  main- 
tain their  principles.  There  they  used  sys- 
tems against  us  and  five  months  later  the 
situation  was  so  bad  there  we  had  to  go  on 
another  hunger  strike  to  get  food  and  occi- 
dental press?  Just  to  get  that  we  were  forced 
to  go  to  an  18  day  hunger  strike  because  there 
was  no  support  from  the  outside.  Later  on, 
four  or  five  months,  you  know  In  a  steady 
situation,  very  nice,  suddenly  they  did  the 
same  thing   again.   No   food,   no   attention, 
beatings  ...  we  were  forced  to  go  to  a  35 
day  hunger  strike.  That  was  in   1968.  680 
men.  And  then  I  left  In  1970. 

Stone.  Mr.  Prado,  do  you  have  any  Infor- 
mation about  the  current  situation  as  to 
political  prisoners  within  Cuba? 

Prado.  Yes.  we  have  information  and  that's 
why  I  tried  to  explain  the  situation  before. 
They  changed  plans  and  what  they  are  doing 
now  instead  of  maintaining  before  two  or 
three  main  prisons  well-known  to  every- 
body, what  they  are  doing — we  have  informa- 
tion here  of  111  different  prison  camps. 
Sometimes  they  have  six  persons,  but  they 
have  concentration  camps,  ranches.  It's  all 
exactly  the  same  thing,  jail  In  small  towns. 
They  have  kept  all  the  prisoners  all  around 
so  nobody  can  know  exactly  what  the  situa- 
tion Is  because  of  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion. But  the  reports  we  have  is  that  the 
situation  is  even  worse  because  in  one  place 
well-known  the  situation  is  a  little  better 
but  In  the  remaining  places  which  Is  the 


majority,  they  treat  them  like  beasts  which 
they  have  always  done. 

Stone.  And  I  want  to  welcome  Sen.  Garn 
to  the  panel.  I  appreciate  your  coming.  Sen. 
Buckley. 

Buckley.  Mr.  Prado,  I  understand  that  at 
one  pwlnt  you  were  Imprisoned  by  Batista. 
Is  that  correct? 

Prado.  No.  I  was  not. 
Buckley.  I  guess  I  was  misinformed. 
Prado.  I  was  not  really  Imprisoned.  I  was 
underground. 

Stone.  Any  other  Senators? 
Chiles.  How  did  you  get  out? 
Padro.  Well  I  was  lucky.  And  that's  an- 
other potat  to  take  Into  consideration.  In 
my  opinion.  I  was  lucky  to  get  out  of  Cuba 
because  I  got  out  In  January  6,  1970.  At  that 
time  there  were  stUl  flights  through  Mexico. 
I  was  lucky  that  my  family  had  my  visa 
ready  of  Mexico  and  Guantanamo  and   10 
days   before    they   suspended   the   flights,   I 
could   get   the   permit.   And   I    got   out   In 
October.  I  was,  I  should  say,  the  last  100 
people  that  got  out  of  Cuba.  After  that  you 
can  say  that  more  than  10,000  prisoners  that 
have  finished  their  terms  are  still  In  Cuba 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  come  here. 
Buckley.  For  what  were  you  Imprisoned? 
Prado.  Racing  the  mountains.  The  Escam- 
brla Mountains. 

Chiles.  You  say  there  are  10.000  that  have 
been  released  from  prison?  What  are  they 
doing  now? 

Prado.  They  treat  them  not  exactly  like 
prisoners  but  special  treatment  against 
them  at  the  centers  of  labor.  Their  situation 
Is  shameful  because  they  take  the  blame  on 
them  all  the  time.  They  try  to  drive  them 
crazy  .  .  .  For  example.  If  you  cooperate  with 
the  government  you  get  a  better  salary,  bet- 
ter conditions.  If  you  are  a  well-known  per- 
son that  has  been  In  prison,  you  take  the 
blame  of  everything — the  worst  of  every- 
thing and  they  make  your  life  Impossible. 

Stone.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Prado. 
Maria  Antonia  Bode. 

Bode.  I  was  arrested  In   1961   In  October 
and  I  spent  10  years  In  prison.  One  day  be- 
fore I  was  running  away  from  the  G-2.  the 
well-known  similar  of  KGB  In  Russia.  They 
put  me  In  the  headquarter  of  Havana  City 
for  four  months  and  asking  day  and  night. 
My  oldest  son  was  the  youngest  man  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs   and   at  that  time  he  was   In 
prison,  too.  And  you  know,  they  use  other 
people  as  well  to  torture,  to  obligate  to  con- 
fess. I  was  told  that  they  would  bring  me  my 
oldest  son, and  right  In  front  of  me  they 
would  torture  him  until  I  spit  out  the  truth, 
but  I  never  talked.  And  they  never  bring 
me  my  son.  I  spent  three  months  In  the' 
headquarters  and  after  that  they  sent  me  to 
another  prison,  Guanabacoa.  Then  I  spent 
six  years  in  Guanajay  In  ...  In  April  14, 
1967,    we   were   sent   to   the    concentration 
camp     they     call     "America     Libre"— "free 
America."  And  we  have  a  lot  of  .  .  .  garrisons 
with  bayonets.  We  work  In  the  field  from 
5  In  the  morning  till  5  In  the  afternoon.  In 
bad  conditions — we  don't  have  any  medical 
attention.  This  was  our  worst  time  In  prison. 
And  at  that  time  we  had  a  lot  of  people  that 
were  In  very  bad  condition.  And  one  time, 
Oct.  29,  we  had  a  lot  of  garrisons  came  to 
us.  One  of  my  friends  was  spat  on  In  the 
face  .  .  .  (one  of  her  friends  was  paralyzed 
In  the  face  because  a  mllltla  man  hit  her 
with  a  piece  of  Iron — Dora  Velgados?) 

Stone.  This  was  one  of  the  woman  prison- 
ers who  was  hit  by  a  guard  or  a  mllltla  man 
with  a  piece  of  Iron  and  It  paralyzed  her 

Bode.  Now  she  has  a  paralyzed  face. 

Stone.  Is  she  still  In  Cuba? 

Bode.  Still  In  Cuba,  still  In  prison.  There 
was  another  one  that  had  nine  stitches  In 
her  head — and  another  one  whose  name  Is 
Gloria  Suaves  (?)  whose  two  arms  was 
broken. 

Stone.  By  whom? 


Bode.  By  the  mllltla  men.  All  the  time.  It 
was  the  miUtla  men.  Another  one  was  .  . 
She  waa.hlt  with  a  wood  stick  In  her  breast 
and  since  then  she  Is  suffering  in  her  breast. 
She  Is  in  bad  condition.  These  were  really 
happening  in  the  island  and  in  our  prison. 
too. 

Stone.  What  do  you  know  of  what's  hap- 
pening there  now? 

Bode.  Well,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  something 
that  I  think  is  very  interesting  for  us  and 
for  you.  I  think  we  need  for  you  to  go  to  see 
the  prisons,  because  now  the  State  Depart- 
ment accepts  that  we  have  15,000  people. 
20,000,  we  are  not  lying.  We  are  telling  the 
truth.  But  I  think  that  before  we  have  dip- 
lomatic relations,  you  must  go  to  see  the 
prisons  In  the  whole  Island. 

Byrd.  How  frequently  do  you  obtain  Infor- 
mation from  Cuba?  Are  you  able  to  get  In- 
formation out  of  Cuba  these  days? 
Bode.  Very  often. 

Byrd.  Conditions,  I  assume,  have  not  Im- 
proved In  Cuba? 

Bode.  They  are  the  same.  I  think  they  are 
the  worst  conditions  in  the  world. 

Buckley.  You  spoke  about  the  State  De- 
partment estimates — the  number  of  political 
prisoners.  Are  you  through  the  various  re- 
ports able  to  come"  up  with  an  independent 
estimate  and  If  so  what  do  you  believe  to  be 
an  accurate  figure  of  the  number  of  political 
prisoners? 

Bode.  I  think  more  than  40,000  or  50,000. 
I  think  that  the  Island  Is  the  big  prison  and 
the  jail  Is  a  little  prison,  that's  my  opinion. 
Stone.  Thank  you  so  much.  The  next  wit- 
ness will  be  Juan  Pino. 

Pino.   Thank   you.    Sen.    Stone.   Before   I 
speak  I  want  to  thank  you  Senator  for  let- 
ting us  speak  to  you  in  behalf  of  freedom. 
We  came  at  our  own  expenses  as  former  po- 
litical prisoners  In  Cuba  all  the  way  from 
our  second  land,  Miami,  to  give  you  all  the 
information  you  need  to  demonstrate  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  some  of  the 
representatives  that  the  Soviet-type  Castro 
regime  hasn't  changed  and  It  never  will.  We 
are  very  grateful  and  It  Is  In  the  name  of  all 
political  prisoners,  men  and  women,  thanks 
to  you  Senators  again.  I  was  In  the  rebel 
army   during  the  first  months  of   1959  and 
because  of  the  seizing  of  private  property  — 
and   the   many  other   violations  of  human 
rights,  led  me  to  conspire  to  overthrow  the 
Communist  regime.  And  during   1960  I  was 
condemned  to  six  years  for  conspiracy  against 
the  Communist  government.  That's  what  It 
said.  It  was  In  prison  that  I  experienced  the 
Communist  physical  and  mental  torture,  the 
complete  violation  of  all  human  rights  and 
I  say.  "America,  don't  let  these  things  hap- 
pen to  you." 

Stone.  I  just  want  to  welcome  Sen.  Mc- 
Clure  who's  come  to  participate  In  this.  Pro- 

PiNo.  In  1960,  at  the  .  .  .  which  Is  a  castle- 
type  prison  like  La  Cabana,  In  main  Havana, 
I  .  .  .  personally  .  .  .  that  Mr.  Hermand 
was  In  charge  of  the  "searching."  When 
they're  looking  for  everything  they  need. 
The  government  of  Castro  at  this  time  was 
looking  for  DlBesa  (?).  Those  guys  get  Into 
the  prison  ...  It  was  about  2:00  In  the 
morning  and  the  captain  himself,  Mr.  Her- 
mand, he  was  an  American  with  a  long  crim- 
inal record  .  .  . 

STONE.  The  head  guard  was  an  American 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Hermand? 

Pino.  Right.  He  personally  put  the  finger 
of  .  .  .  (?)  name  ...  on  the  wall  and  had 
the  search  and  cut  the  finger  with  a  bayonet. 
It  was  In  1962  .      . 

Stone.  Who  did  he  do  this  to? 

Pino.  Esceberlno  Flates  ( ?) .  That  happened 
frequently  In  prison.  Jtist  to  get  whatever 
they  need.  And  we  were  sent  up  to  the  Lsle  of 
Pines  and  In  April  1961  to  April  1962  they 
(put  dynamite  underneath  all  buildings) .  On 
October  1962  they  again  'put  dynamite 
underneath  basement)  because  of  the  mlssUe 
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crtels  with  TNT— 7,000  pounds  In  every  one 
of  the  buildings. 

Ston*.  At  the  time  of  the  mlssUe  crisis  they 
put  dynamite  under  every  one  of  the  build- 
ings? 

Pino.  TNT.  It  took  about  three  months  for 
this  preparation.  The  Russian  technicians 
supervised  this.  They  got  the  full  buildings 
and  they  got  the  connection  about  a  mile 
away  In  a  mountain. 
A  Senator.  Why? 

Pn*o.  Because  they  say  If  any  one  of  the 
Yankees  put  a  foot  on  the  Island,  they  would 
blow  It  up  to  the  skies? 

Stow*.  Did  they  tell  you  that  In  the 
prisons? 

Pmo.  Yes.  We  were  about  10,000  prisoners 
In  Isle  of  Fines  and  the  building  was  about 
93  cells  In  each  floor  and  5  floors  In  each 
biUldlng.  So  there  were  about  555  cells  and 
they  were  prepared  for  Just  a  person.  At  that 
time  we  were  2,000  persons  for  each  one  of  the 
buildings  so  we  got  about  900  persons  In  every 
one  of  the  buildings.  They  surrounded  the 
TNT  and  they  had  the  TNT  for  one  year 
always.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
tried  an  Indoctrination  plan  to  us.  And  they 
tried  to  separate  us  by  what  they  termed 
people  who  would  be  potential  leaders  and 
the  people   who  were   farmers   Just   to   get 
under  control  people  with  less  education  to 
control  the  whole  situation. 
Stone.  Did  you  see  the  TNT? 
Pino.  Yes.  One  night  we  go  to  the  base- 
ment. We  make  a  hole  Into  the  cell  of  one 
of   the   prisoners   which   Is   dead   now.    His 
name  was  ...  He  died  on  a  hunger  strike  In 
1974.  He  was  a  very  courageous  mnn   and 
he  allowed  us  to  go  In.  We  got  a  stick  2%" 
round.  The  stick  was  TNT.  We  got  a  scientific 
man  from  the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo  He 
was  m  prison  because  Castro  Imprisoned  him 
He  was  the  guy  who  was  trying  to  help  Ba- 
tista make  the  weapons  and  everything.  And 
he  told   us   that   the  7,000  pounds   of  TNT 
when  It  exploded  It  would  make  a  hole  bigger 
than  the  .  .  .  That's  the  thing  we  got  next 
to  the  Bay  of  SantUgo  In  Cuba.  So  they  got 
us   to   the  Indoctrination  plant.   And   they 
got    It    essentially    reversed    because    they 
thought  that  separating  the  .  .  .  from  the 
fwiners  they  would  control  the  situation  and 
what  happened  was  that  the  farmers  were 
the  first  ones  who  wanted  ...  the  Indoctrina- 
tion plants  because  they  knew  for  a  fact 
that  the  revolution  was  strict.  Nothlne  to 
anybody.  " 

tf^J^r^T"**  '*°  y°"  ^"""^  »»^"t  «>n<J»- 
tlons  In  Cuba  now? 

f^,^*i"  ^*"'  °^^  mother  just  came  from 
Cuba  two  months  ago.  She  went  to  Spain 
stayed  two  months  in  Spam  and  got  over 
her*  to  the  United  Stat^  on  July  23.  My 
t^^"'^'^^  ^  **»"  ^  P'^°^-  And  the 
tt^n"!!'  *°'**  ?''•  *^*"  '^''  «"  '"O"  than 
ta  t^  ?o^''?"  ^J^^''  ""*  *»^*  "^ey  have 

^^^,  "i.^^"^-  ^*y  *'°'^'*  *«'«  toe  mass 
concentration  now. 

p^Ni.   The   one   big   prison   like   Isle   of 

I  !^k;*1*^^*-  "^'^  8ot  a  lot  of  prisons.  And 
I  might  tell  you  now,  you  can  go  to  work 
*very  day  for  the  revolution  and^  you  come 
b««k  to  yourself  and  you've  got  guards 
J^i^^  '"funded  by  guards.  N^t  Jmt  toe 
prtaoners^  The  whole  populatlon-the  wh^e 
ST? lH^?»r*r****  ^  '**'«  toe  country.  It  is 
i^«^h  '**"*"°°-  P«^Ple  toat  were  .  .  to 
n^r!.,^*^"°.*^-**'''y  ^»^«  to  leave  their 
l^^^  ^*^^*  descended  to  the  farms  to 

^NE.  Forced  Ubor  without  pay 

lto^,°.^i*'  ^"*  "*■*■»  "*"  Prtce' you've  got 
to  pay  in  order  to  get  to  the  United  States 
Women  in  that  condition  who  got-?or  eMmJ 

^^^h^  -"•.***  ^°  "^"^  '"^e^y  •  •  be- 
saiue  they  don't  want  you  to  get  the  medi- 


cine they  need  for  what  they  call  the  other 
people.  They  say.  If  you're  going  to  .  .  . 

Stonk.  You  think  there's  at  least  40  000 
prisoners? 

Pino.  Right.  If  you  go  Into  Cuba  and  they 
pass  you  around,  they  will  show  you  what 
they  want  to.  But  If  you  go  to  the  real  place 
with  the  Red  Cross  International  or  an  In- 
ternational Committee  for  Refuge,  you  know 
then  you  got  a  chance  to  go  everywhere—^ 
hundreds  of  prisons  all  around  the  country 
so  that  you  can  see  yourself  the  facts  of  the 
situation.  Because  the  situation  In  Cuba  Is 
not  m  Troplcana:  it's  not  In  the  main  streets 
of  Havana.  It's  In  the  farms;  It's  all  over  the 
country.  For  the  people  who  are  In  prison  are 
the  people  who  wanted  to  leave  the  coun- 
try ..  . 

Stone.  Senators?  I've  been  given  a  note 
that  the  Mr.  Hermand  that  Mr.  Pino  was  re- 
ferring to  was  considered  to  be  the  chief 
executioner  under  Che  Oueverra  and  he  had 
been  Imprisoned  In  the  United  States  for 
criminal  acts  here.  Is  he  here  now? 

A  Senator,  it  is  thought  that  Mr.  Her- 
mand came  back  to  the  United  States  He 
may  be  In  the  United  States  In  JaU.  Captain 
Hermand. 

Me^e^'  ^* "  ^°°^  '°***  "***  Alright  Miss 
Meyer.  Since  we  have  been  listening  to 
testimony  of  men  and  women  about  prisons 
themselves  and  concentration  camps,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  conditions  of  the  first 
stage  we  have  to  go  through  which  is  the 
0-2  headquarters.  I  was  In  the  0-2  head- 
quarters for  15  days  In  1963.  At  that  time— 
I  want  to  make  this  very  clear  that  I  didn't 
come  here  to  talk  about  my  suffering  or 
what  I  went  through.  The  main  reason  we're 
here  Is  that  we  try  to  bring  to  you  a  com- 
parison about  what  happened  before  and 
what  U  happening  now.  What  happened  be- 
fore we  can  tell  you.  What  Is  happening  now 
we  have  letters  from  prisoners  and  we  have 
statements  from  persons  that  live  in  Miami 

oa'J.  fJ®^'*°*'y  *'°"^**  "^o^e  here.  There's  about 
300  there  and  we  have  those  testimonies  here 
with  names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers 
Its  not  fake.  It's  the  truth.  During  those 
15  days— going  back  to  the  G-2  Headquar- 
ters—it's  a    complete    mental    torture— I'm 
talking  about  women  now— because  In  my 
case  I  was  brought  to  the  chamber  of  Inter- 
rogation  two,   three   or  four   times   a   day 
usually  two  of  the  times  or  three  were  after 
midnight  In  a  small  room  which  Is  very  cold 
and  the  officers  from  the  G-2  headquarters 
were  wearing  heavy  Jackets.  At  that  time  I 
had  a  sleeveless  blouse.  And  a  very  bright 
bulb   was  on   the   top  of  the   table  and  a 
revolver  (present).  The  method  of  Interroga- 
tion that  they  used  at  that  time  and  they 
use  now,  I  think  it's  worse  now  than  then 
I  have  the  proofs  here,  is  that  they  try  to 
make    you    confess.    And,    of    course,    with 
women,  they  might  think  that  we  are  weaker 
than  men,  and  they  might  be  right,  and  they 
say  if  you  don't  talk.  I'm  going  to  kUl  you-- 
polntlng  the  gun  at  you.  They  did  that  with 
me  many  times.   And   the   method  Is  they 
bring  down  another  person  with  a  soft  voice 
tryUig  to  convince  you— please  talk,  coop- 
erate with  us  and  then  we  might  get  you 
released.  Then  the  other  one  came  again  and 
the  same  thing  with  revolver,  for  hours  and 

-n^',  ^^'*  "P**"*  *"y  *'■'*'•  Don't  expect 
anything  from  the  trial.  Your  sentence  Is 
going  to  be  30  years  and  It's  going  to  be 
because  I  say  so.  I  have  the  name  of  that 
man  here  and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  summary 
*l  ?L^'  ^'  ^  °**y'  "1  ™o'e  back  to  the 
Jh^i^*,"^  ^^^  *»  ^''y  important.  Justice 
oh!^„  ^*f  *  ''^*'  "^^  toe  way.  with  the 
f^i^K  .^*'*  ''•  *"  brought  to  the  trial 
^«  ^^.  *K  •  '*^'^^'=*  attorney-they  use  and 
ts  right  here  m  this  photocopy  as  proof- 
1)  our  confession  If  we  are  willing  to  doio 
and  2)  testimony  from  two  p«iSL  to.^ 
case  It  was  the  same  two  men  who  questioned 
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me  at  the  0-2  Headquarters.  No  other  wit 
nesses.  no  other  proof  about  the  accusation* 
they  were  making  against  me. 

Stone.  So  the  only  evidence  the  prosecutor 
used  was  that  of  the  Interrogators' 

Voice.   You   didn't   teU   the   Interrogators 
anything  you  didn't  confess? 

Meter.  I  did  not.  I  denied  everything  those 
15  days  In  the  G-2  headquarters 

Voice.  Then  how  could  they  testify  against 
you.  On  what  basis?  "samsi 

h«^,^-.  '^**'''  y^**  ^'™  "y'°8.  On  What 
basis?  It's  one  principle  that  every  prisoner 
Is    innocent    untu    you    prove    that    he   is 
guilty— right?  Over  there,  every  prisoner  U 
guuty  and  there's  no  way  to  prove  your  In- 
nocence. That's  the  way  it  Is.  I  had  a  lawyer 
because  my  mother  and  my  father  insisted 
that  I  have  a  lawyer  and  I  didn't  want  a  law- 
yer because  I  knew  what  a  lawyer  could  do 
at  that  time.  In  that  case  the  lawyer  was  fust 
talking  about  that  I  was  a  teacher,  which  is 
true,  I  was  a  teacher,  and  he  kept  talking  on 
and  on  that  I  was  a  teacher  untU  I  stopoed 
him  In  the  middle  of  the  trial.  There  was 
no  point  in  saying  what  I  was.  He  couldn't  do 
anything  because  there  was  no  proof. 
Buckley.  What  were  you  accused  of 
Meter.  Of  course,  the  main  thing  was  belne 
a  member  of  the  CIA  which  I  was  not   We 
were  trying  to  do  what  we  could  for  our 
country— that's    the    main    thing    they   use 
always.  At  that  time  they  say  one  of  the 
members  of  a  group  In  the  underground  ac- 
tivities beginning  m  i960.  That's  what  thev 
said  at  that  time— all  the  way  untU  I  was 
arrested  In  1962.  So  they  got  proof— It  was 
seven  men  and  me— their  names  are  in  this 
photocopy  that  I'm  going  to  leave  with  you 
here.  Now  the  second  thing  I'd  like  to  men- 
tion here  Is,  like  I  said,  we  have  testimonies 
here  that  we  have  in  writing— in  English 
There  Is  a  man  that  was  arrested  in  1970  and" 
he  was  Imprisoned  in  1973.  He  couldn't  make 
it  here  today  and  I'd  like  to  say  why.  He  Just 
came  to  the  United  States  one  month  ago 
He  Is  Guido  Baylina.  His  wife  is  under  psy- 
chiatric treatment  in  Miami  right  now  and 
he  U  under  psychiatric  treatment  also.  He 
tried  to  come  but  he  really  couldn't  make 
It— we  couldn't  force  him  to  come  because 
we  were  afraid  of  his  condition  right  now 
And  he  mentioned  In  his  testimony  which 
we  have  right  here— we  also  have  his  ad- 
dress, of  course,  he  is  right  there  In  Miami. 
The  way  he  was  tortured  in  the  G-2  Head- 
quarters In  Panar  del  Rio  province  In  1970— 
using  electric  shocks  In  his  gemtal  parts  and 
then  When  they  got  back  after  hours  and 
hours  of  Interrogation  when  they  got  back  to 
their  cells  trying  to  rest  because  they  were 
exhausted   and   the   bunks   are   metal-iron 
bunks  there— when  they  sat  down  the  bunk 
Itself  W3S  also  electrified.  When  they  sat  down 
they  got  the  shock  again  m  the  same  area. 
B^  Una         *PP*°***   ^   ^^''°  to  Mr.  Guldo 

Stone.  And  he  Just  got  here  a  few  months 
ago  .■* 

Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Stone.  Are  there  any  questions' 

.i.^^?^T-  ^^  ^^yer.  have  you  read  Sol- 
zhenltsyn's  Gulag  Archipelago? 
Meyer.  Yes. 

BucKLET.  Do  you  see  anj*  difference  In  the 
treatment? 

Meyer.  I  don't.  I  think  It's  the  same  thing 
because  Communism  is  a  system.  It's  not  a 
way  of  government.  It's  a  system  of  life  and 
it  s  a  pattern  that  we  have  been  through  in 
Cuba.  Of  course,  about  Soviet  Union  and 
other  countries  is  what  we  read  and  Mr. 
Solzhenltsyn'B  testimony  is  like  our  testi- 
mony here  and  now.  I  think  It's  very  similar 
In  all  the  countries  that  we  have  read  about. 

Buckley.  Do  you  think  we  should  resume 
any  diplomatic  relaUons  until  all  the  po- 
litical prisons  are  free? 

Meter.  I  don't  think  that  to  begin  with— 
this  Is  my  opinion.  I'm  not  telling  you  what 
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to  do,  but  If  you  ask  my  opinion  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  don't  think  this  country  has  any 
reason  to  re-establish  any  relations  with  the 
Fidel  Castro  regime  and  111  tell  you  why. 
The  situation  Is  the  same  and  It's  not  becatise 
I  say  so.  He  says  that  when  he  grabs  the 
microphone  and  continues  saying  the  same 
things  "We're  going  to  do  this.  We're  going 
to  do  that."  All  these  16  years  they  have 
been  saying  the  same  things.  Now,  any  Im- 
provement, I  was  asked  that  question  before 
and  I  thought,  my  family,  which  Is  still 
there — my  mother,  my  father  and  my  sister — 
I  don't  think  any  type  of  Improvement.  I'm 
talking  about  food,  medical  attention  or  any- 
thing, because  we  know  from  Mr.  Solzhenlt- 
syn  about  conditions  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  prisons  there  and  Just  accepting  what 
he  says.  I'm  not  saying  he's  telling  the  truth, 
accepting  his  testimony  Just  like  you  are 
accepting  mine  today,  so  what  kind  of  Im- 
provement. It  will  be  an  improvement  for 
their  own  people.  It  is  the  new  class  that  has 
everything  there  because  they  have  all  kind 
of  food,  wine,  good  cars  and  everything.  The 
rest  of  the  people  In  Cuba  have  nothing.  In 
my  house  there  is  not  even  water — rilnnlng 
water  for  the  past  five  years.  Where  my  father 
Is  72  years  old  and  my  mother  Is  73  years 
old  are  living  with  my  sister  they  have  to 
walk  two  or  three  blocks  with  buckets  to  get 
water  once  a  day  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Stone.  In  a  house  that  has  interior  plimib- 
ing  and  has  the  connections? 

Voice.  Why  don't  they  have  the  water? 

Meyer.  They  say  because  they  don't  have 
pipes.  That's  what  they  say  to  replace  the 
pipes  and  they  are  broken.  They  blame  the 
United  States,  of  course.  And  I  can  tell  you 
that  that's  not  true.  What  they  do  is  a  very 
simple  thing.  They  try  to  keep  people  under 
terror.  The  only  way  you  cannot  do  anjrthlng 
against  the  system  Is  when  you  have  to  spend 
24  hours  a  day  trying  to  get  one  egg  because 
that's  the  way  it  Is.  They  call  my  mother  and 
say,  "Come  here,"  they  have  maybe  eggs  or 
meat  or  something  and  they  go  In  line,  my 
father  stays  In  line  two  hours  in  line.  They 
come  back  exhausted  and  they  say  again. 
"Come  again,"  they  have  sugar  so  after  you 
go  all  day  long  trying  to  get  what  you  need 
to  survive,  you  don't  have  any  strength  to  do 
anything  against  the  regime.  That's  what 
they  did  before  because  I  cannot  believe 
that  sugar  has  to  be  rationed  in  my  own 
country  and  I  don't  think  anybody  In  the 
world  can  believe  that  and  It  is  rationed. 

Stone.  You're  saying  that  sugar  is  rationed 
In  Cuba? 

Meyer.  Yes,  sir.  It's  because  it's  a  mental 
torture  for  everybody.  It's  torture. 

Garn.  I  have  no  questions  but  I  very 
strongly  agree  with  you.  The  day  that  we 
announced  that  we  were  going  to  relax  trade 
restrictions,  I  announced  that  I  was  opposed 
to  that  for  the  very  reasons  that  you're 
talking  about.  And  I've  had  a  running  bat- 
tle with  columnist  Carl  Rowen  since.  He  is 
naive  enough  to  believe  that  because  Louis 
Helnz's  parents  were  released  that  Castro 
Is  a  nice  guy.  That's  all  you  got  to  do  Is  let 
one  baseball  player's  parente  go  and  that 
takes  cture  of  It.  Well,  that's  the  kind  of 
fumy-headed  thinking  we  have.  We  can  em- 
bargo South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  and  all 
kinds  of  other  countries  If  we  don't  like  what 
they're  doing  but  Just  to  let  you  know  there 
are,  not  only  this  Senator,  but  others  who 
agree  with  you  and  think  It's  Just  ridiculous 
with  the  political  repercussions  and  repres- 
sions that  continue  to  go  on  In  Cuba,  there 
are  some  of  us  at  least  that  don't  think  we 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  Castro  as 
long  as  those  conditions  continue.  But  we 
have  a  double  standard  and  we  have  some 
fuzzy-headed  press  people  who,  like  I  say, 
get  one  baseball  playn-'s  parents  released  and 
now  Castro's  all  Illy  white  and  wonderful 
again. 

Sales  (Stone  translates).  To  the  people 
they  sell  12  ounces  of  meat  three  times  a 


month.  And  since  December  last,  no  meat  at 
all.  It  used  to  be  that  the  older  people  gave 
their  meat  to  the  kids,  now  neither  for  the 
old  people  or  for  the  kids. 

Iu:lms.  Do  you  have  any  percentage  In 
your  mind,  satisfactory  to  yourself,  as  to 
how  many  people,  or  what  percentage  of  the 
people,  approve  of  the  Castro  regime?  Would 
you  have  an  estimate? 

Meyer.  I  cannot  give  you  an  estimate  be- 
cause I  have  said  before,  you  get  the  esti- 
mates from  the  government  there  .  .  v 

Helms.  I  want  your  opinion. 

Meyer.  Alright,  I  cannot  give  you  an  esti- 
mate right  now  for  one  reason.  If  I  want  to 
be  fair  with  you  then  I  have  to  tell  you  that 
If  we  can  go  there  and  ask  them  freely  If  they 
do  support  the  regime  or  not  then  we  can 
get  the  right  answer.  I  don't  think  you  should 
believe  my  answer  from  here  and  I  don't 
think  anybody  should  believe  the  answer 
from  the  Communist  regime  there.  If  we  can 
make  a  free  survey  like  this  country  does  on 
different  topics  about  the  national  situation 
or  international  situation,  then  you  can  make 
estimates.  But  my  estimate,  thinking  the 
way  I  think  and  knowing  facts  from  prison 
and  from  relatives  and  friends,  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  percentage  Is  very  high  against.  Now 
It  Is  against  without  doing  anything.  What 
they  can  do?  Nothing.  They  have  to  survive. 
That's  what  people  In  Cuba  are  doing  right 
now. 

Helms.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  poten- 
tial for  revolution  in  Cub^i? 

Meyer.  The  potential  right  now.  I'm  here. 
I  have  been  here  for  quite  a  few  years.  The 
potential  now  I  think  Is  poor  at  this  time — 
at  this  present  time — because  of  one  reason — 
terror.  When  you  go  16  years  under  that  kind 
of  terror,  you  are  exhausted.  Many  of  them 
will  do  what  they  can  If  they  can  get  some- 
thing from  us — from  the  outside.  I'm  saying 
us — the  Cubans — I'm  not  involving  the- 
United  States  or  any  other  country.  I'm  Just 
Involving  the  Cubans.  That's  why  what  we 
came  to  this  country  and  other  countries  to 
do.  To  try  to  do  something  to  liberate  our 
country.  And  vrorklng  together  maybe  we 
can  do  It.  If  we  are  allowed  to  do  It.  We  don't 
want  anything.  I'm  talking  about  men — No — 
I  don't  want  the  Marines  to  go  there.  I've 
never  wanted  that.  That  ts  my  personal  opin- 
ion. And  I  will  never  ask  for  that.  I  think  the 
United  States  has  to  do  what  they  think  they 
have  to  do  and  they  have  done  It  In  different 
wars.  I'm  talking  about  my  country.  We  are 
the  ones  that  have  to  do  It  and  we  are  the 
ones  that  are  willing  to  do  It. 

Helms.  Did  the  Castro  government  confis- 
cate all  private  and  personal  weapons? 

Meyer.  I  think  so. 

Helms.  You  don't  know? 

Meyer.  I  think  so.  I  mean  through  letters. 
I  think  so.  and  through  Information  we  got 
from  there. 

Helms.  So  there  are  no  means  to  resist 
even  If  they  wanted  to? 

Meyer.  Besides  that.  Senator,  we  have  had 
Information  from  many  years  ago  and  It  Is 
still  implemented  now  that  the  mlUtla  peo- 
ple have  to  leave  their  weapons  when  they 
go  home — when  they  are  not  on  duty.  It's  no 
way.  They  have  to  leave  the  weapons  befcause 
If  they  kept  the  weapons  they  don't  know 
what  they  might  do  with  the  weapons. 

Brock.  As  I  understand  it  then,  any  action 
of  this  government  to  reduce  pressure  on 
Castro  or  to  recognize  him  would  make  It 
more  difficult  for  Cuba  to  ever  be  free? 

Meyer.  Yes  sir. 

Brock.  It  would  strengthen  him  and  hurt 
the  people  of  Cuba. 

Meyer.  Yes.  sir.  I  do  definitely  think  so. 

Brock.  So  even  though  we  might  gain 
some  temporary  ease  In  the  pressure  on  the 
political  prisoners,  you  don't  think  that  we 
can  do  that?  That  we  must  hold  a  firm  pcl- 
Icy? 

Mztxb.  Ill  toll  you.  I  have  been  a  prisoner 


and  I  have  friends — men  and  women — In 
prison.  Vm  not  saying  that  you  might  not 
get  something.  They  play  the  game  very 
well.  But  until  the  country's  free  this  Is  go- 
ing to  happen  over  and  over  again.  If  you 
release  100  today.  100  more  will  be  there  next 
week.  So  this  will  be  an  endless  situation 
until  that  thing  Is  over,  completely  over, 
that's  my  opinion. 

Stone.  Miss  Meyer  and  all  of  you,  we  thank 
you  so  very  much.  You've  been  most  helpful. 
Your  evidence  will  be  utilized  to  explain  to 
our  colleagues  the  dangers  of  Jtist  one- 
sidedly  granting  concessions  to  a  regime  that 
maintains  the  kind  of  political  prison  sys- 
tem that  you  have  described.  And  we  do 
thank  you  for  coming  up  here  at  your  own 
expense.  Nobody  subpoened  you;  nobody 
paid  your  way  here  and  we'll  do  everything 
we  can  to  help  your  cause.  We  appreciate  It 
very  much  and.  Senators,  we  thank  you  very 
much  for  participating.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  in  relation 
to  the  present  Cuban  regime's  violation 
of  human  rights,  this  latest  account  of 
human  suffering  has  reached  my  atten- 
tion. 

This  smuggled  letter  speaks  for  itself, 

I  can  only  hope  that  all  those  who 
read  it  will  question  the  wisdom  of  help- 
in  the  Castroite  government  by  estab- 
lishing any  type  of  relations  with  what 
Senator  Brock  htis  termed  "a  govern- 
ment of  bandits." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(The  following  document  was  smuggled 
out  of  Cuban  Jails  and  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Humberto  Medrano  as  another  evidence  of 
cruelties  agatast  political  prisoners  In  Cuba. 
It  was  published  In  ^anlah  in  Dr.  Medrano's 
column,  Page  4  of  Dlarlo  Las  Americas, 
Miami,  on  November  8,  1975.) 
[Translation] 

The  Massacre  at  Puerto  Boniato  (1) 

Prtson  of  Puerto  Boniato.  Province  of  Orl- 
ente,  Cuba.  Monday,  September  1st,  1976. 
(Year  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Cuban 
Communist  Party.) 

11:00  a.m.  In  Ward  No.  4.  one  hundred 
political  prisoners  listen  to  Laureano  Valdes- 
Gallardo,  confined  In  cell  No.  14.  howling  In 
pain  caused  by  tetanus  which  he  contracted 
after  removing  two  teeth  with  the  handle  of 
his  own  spoon.  These  men  have  been  in  com- 
plete Isolation  for  six  years;  naked,  locked 
Inside  wlndowless  steel-planked  cells,  devoid 
of  air  and  sunlight,  subjected  to  a  meager 
and  nauseating  Intake  of  food  and  deprived 
of  medical  assistance,  they  are  now  human 
debris. 

Several  have  lost  their  minds.  Ibrahim 
Torres-Martinez,  Esteban  Ramos-Kessel,  Joae 
Ramon  Castlllo-Del-Pozo,  and  Olegarlo  Char- 
lotiPlleta  starved  to  death.  There  are  sev- 
eral Invalids  and  tuberculous:  one  blind. 

The  howling  of  Valdes-Gallardo  gains 
momentum  and  his  fellow  Inmates  start  to 
hammer  the  heavy  steel  planks  that  cover 
windows  and  doors  with  their  aluminum 
plates  and  mugs,  begging  In  vain  fcr  medical 
assistance  to  help  this  sick  man. 

11:30  a.m.  Patrols  surround  the  building 
and  machine  guns  are  installed.  AK  auto- 
matic rifles,  of  Soviet  manufacture,  point  at 
the  steel-planked  windows.  Visitors  of  non- 
poUtlcal  prisoners  are  advised  to  leave  the 
hall  for  visitors,  because  a  mass  escape  of 
political  prlsor.ers  Is  underway. 

Following;  this,  the  guards  break  Into  Ward 
No.  4,  proceeding  to  open  up  the  cells  and 
take  out  the  prisoners  who  were  protesting. 
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Rlfle-buttlngs,  fractived  skufls  from  machete 
blows;  rods  that  tear  flesh  and  break  bones. 
The  Inmates  are  thus  pushed  towards  the 
end  of  the  hallway.  Gerardo  Gonzalez- 
Alvarez,  a  protestant  preacher,  opens  his 
arms  crosswise,  saying:  "Forgive  them.  My 
Lord.,  because  they  doB't  know  what  they 
are  doing."  A  macblne-giyn  barrage,  fired  by 
the  prlsoa  under-dlrector '  IJeu^tenant  Raul 
Perez-de-la -Rosa,  cuts  off  h^  head,  a  subse- 
quent barrage  blows  his  chest  to  bits.  En- 
rique Dlaz-Correa  tries  tQ.hold  his  friend 
end  Is  mprtaUy  hit  three  times,  falling  dead 
over  his  companion's  headless  body. 

That  was  th^  awaited  signal.  The  squad 
opens  fire  on  the  defenseless  Inmates.  The 

.first  balance  Is  twenty-seven  wounded.  One 
cell  has  remained  shut  and  Its  occupant 
shouts  protesting  the  massacre.  Ueuteouit 
Figueroa  opens  up  tlie  cep  and  shoots  EreUo 
Hemandz.  Th9  guards  pick  blm  up  and 
throw  ti\m  ilk«  al  i>undle  into  the  hallw»y. 
When- a  guard  realizes  that  the  wounded 
ma<i  U  still  breathing,  he  cracks  his  skull 
withAl?  rifle  butt. 

Following  the  machine-gun  barrage.  •  the 
fury  of  theetf  savages  Is  exacerbated.  They 
start  to  hit  the  survivors  mercilessly,  drag- 
ging" the  Invalids  down  the.  stairs,  the  blinds 

.  man  WUf»edo  Martinez  Is  whlplashed  ylth 
a  thick  steel  cable.    .  , 

.3:00    pm.  'Up    to    now,    the    f>ala^ce    of- 
wounded   Is   seventy.    Only   six   have    been 
transferred   to. 'hospitals   outsfde. '  Ibe   rept 
remain  stacked  1«  groups'  of'^seyeft  or  eight 

,  In  narrow,  "^etld  cells.  The  guards  hose', 
away  with  water  the  blood  >t^tb«fe  accumu-' 
lated  In  the  hallway  and"th$  stairway.  They 

jBtart  to  fill  thfe  holes  •  in.  ttie  walls  and'  to 
cover  up  the  proof?  of  their  crime.  Thejir 
practice  a,  rtw /-(tinlnteUlglble)    »mong  the 

.most  critically  wotmded.^^ 

•  *    .      j^  -  •        ■  /      t 

•The  MAssActfxAT  IJpekto  Boniato  (2)      ' 

-  'Saturday;  September  (fth,  1975,  IflrOO  M. 
A  group  of  sledge-hammer  wielding"  guaJ-(& 
breaks  down  the  dooA  to.  Ward  No.  4.  Other 
mllltAry  nieh  costumed  In  yellow*  pniforms 
and  In  underweatl  armed  wltte  ->/ods  and 
6hains,  stage  a  ifxpck  mutiny.  They  attack 
the  guards,  as.  IJ'vJhey  were  attempting  a 
mass  escape.  Wouilded  soldiers  are  felled r 
•.  All  this  comedy  Is  filmed  and  pbotograpbed 
by  cameranvn  Ifbpi  the  Ministry  of  Interior>. 
The  purpoee^ls  evident:  It  is  a  grotesque  ef- 
fort to  Justify  the  murdfer^  of  September  the' 
Jfirst.  .     -         w.    • 

The  language  Is.'scart^e  when  describing- 
tBeee  monstrosities.  A  treacheroiis  genocide, 
perpetrated  with  sub-human  premeditation  • 
and  gloat  against  men  niost  of  whom  have' 
been  Imprisoned  for  over  fifteen  ye^rs  and 
have  been  subjected  to  all  sorts  of- tortures' 
and  htualllatlons,  is  .not  aq.  Issue  tbfiX  alan- 
guage  can  desQrtbe  accurately.  • 

.The  brief  and  the  bitterness  or  us  who 
have  survived  and.  are  forced. to  witness  with 
Impotence  so.  much  crime"  and  Ignpmlny  is- 
comparable  only  to  the, horror  that  fills  our 
people  In  the  face  of  the  pathological  aqd 
unbridled  hate  of  the  paid  assassins  in. this 
dictatorship. 
•Dragging  along  a  sub-life  «rhich  U  worse 
than    death    itself,    cowardly    forgotten    by 
those  who  should  be  our  natural  allies;  but 
with  .the  Irrevocable  determination  to  ful- 
fill to  the  end  the  duty  Imposed  upon  us 
by  our  enslaved  Fatherland,  all  that  U  left 
for  us  to  do.  Is  to  repeat  the  last  words  of   ' 
our  murdered  brother:    "Forgive   them.  My. 
Lord,  because  they  don't  know  what  thev 
are  doing".  ■        ; 

Governments,  Parliaments,  Institutions 
Peoples  of  America  and  of  the  World:  Will 
you  permit  that  the  innocent  continue  to  be 
murdered  in  Cuba?"  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIPENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  th?  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  lilce  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  He  has  been  a  long 
time  leader  in  the  concern  we  have  about 
Cuba,  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  Cuba 
and  their  opportunity  for  freedom.  He 
and  I  have  joined  in  a  number  of  ef- 

■  Jorts — and  I  express  my  respect  to  him 
for  his  leadership  ift  this  area. ' 

Since  his  return  fron?  India,  our. Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  Patrick 
MosTiihan,  has  been  advocating  in 
speeches  and  articles  that  we  slxjp  our 
masochistic  acceptance  of  aibuse  by  third 
world"and  Communist  countries  and  start 
fighting  back.  I  could  hot  agree  more.  As 
he  l^as  pointed  out,  liberal  democracies 
in  the  world"— if  we  can  use  that  in  Uie 
sense  of  little  "1"  and  little  "4"— known 
as  free  nations,  are  not  only  a  minority — 
less  than  30  out  of  150 — but  our  numbers 
^  are  continually  dwindling.  Beyond  West-' 
*  em  Etirope  and  North  America,  the  num- 
ber-of  democracies  can  be  counted  on  one 
hand  today.  The  fact  is  that  the  old  phi- 
losophy of  accepting  passively  whaitever 
abuse  is  thrown  at  this  Nation,  with  the 
hope  -that  sptne  of  these  countries,  j  list 

■  might  wake  up  and  become  our  friends 
and  act  rationally,  is  not  working,  THe 
so-called  liberal  democratid  states,  which 
once  were  thought  to  be  the  wave  of  the 
/uture  in  newly  emerging  pai-ts  of  the 

'  world,  simifly  have  not  survived.  Npt  only 
have  they,  not  become  democratic  allies, 
in  most  cases,  gone  beyond  neutralism  to 
beepme  ddwnright  antidemocratic.  We 
have  been  thoroughly  abused  'an^,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  enough  is  enough. 
■  I  cite  the  instance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  of  this  week  in  which 
proponents  equated  Zionism  with  racism. 
,  This  action  reaches  a  peak  of  hyprocrisy 
that  I  had  not  previously  seen  in  'the 
U.N.  I  canri.ot. Relieve  the  action,  and  I 
panno.t  adequately  state  my  contempt  for 
the  chiSfade  that  has  become  the  General 
-  Assembly,  in  undertaking,  such  a  racist 
actfpn.  One  of  America's  finest  hours'in". 
the  U.N..  was  helping  to  establish,  the ' 
State  of  Israel.  We  have  now  witnessed 
cue  of  the'  UrN.'s'  darkest  hours,  a 
tpfagedy.  .     ', 

The  qyestion  is.  What  does  aH  this 
liave  to  do  with  Cuba?  "Riere  are  two^ 
points  I  wish  to  make.  ^ 

tj/fr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will'tfte  " 
Senator  yield  briefly? .        '         '         J 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.       '      ^  •'.    '         ' 

Mr.  STONE..  Wa:s  not  thrRepulflic  pf 
Cuba,.  Castro's  Cuba,  one*  of  the-  main 
sponsors-  of  that.  anti-Zlon^pt  resolution? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Of  course  it  was.  There 
is  no  question,  that  Cuba,  under  fliis  cur- 
rent totalitarian  regime,  hais.  demon-\ 
strated  at  evety  opportunity  in  th^  ihter-.- 
national  «rena,  classic  anti-Semitism. 
We  cannot,  ignore  the  miiwal  overtones  of 
th^t  action,,  both  on  the  part  of  Cuba 
and  of  those  who  shared  in  it  in  the  Gen- 
eral "Assembly.  '.      .  ,    .  ^ 

The  point  I  wishtb  make  is  that  we 
have  a  mess  in  the  General  Assembly.  ■■ 
There  i$  a  bunch  of  adolescertt  children 
up  there,  acting  as  if- they  had  something 
constructive  to  say  in  the  world  and  act- 
ing In  a  horribly  irresponsible  and  imma- 
ture fashion.  Also,  there  are  some  very 


fine  people  there  who  just  do  not  happen 
to  be  in  the  majority  at  the  moment,  but 
that  is  not  going  to  bother  me.  The  real 
action  of  the  U.N.  comes  in  the  Security 
Council,  and  that  is  what  counts. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  the  attitude 
on  our  part  which  led  to  the  disaster  that 
we  have  in  the  Generjal  Assembly  can  ap- 
ply in  a  bilateral  situation  as  well.  That 

-  is  what  I  would  like  to  talk  about  to^. 
We  cannot  control  the  General  Assembly] 
but  we  can  control  our  bilalieral  relations 
with  any  other  nation.  ,We  can  control 
our  international  policies  with  regarding 
our  recognition  or  dealings  with  any  oth,- 
er  party  around  the  world. 
•  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  Unl.teil 
Nations,  we  must  admit- that  a  large 
part  of  that. action  Is  not  the  blame  of 

.  those  who  lack  maturity  to  act  respon- 
•sjbly  in  that  body.  The  larg^  part.of  the 
blame  lies  on  us.  Let  me  cite  one  exam- 

.  pie,  though  I  could  cite  many. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago,  in  oiif  quest 
for  detente  and  our  interest  in 'opening 
the  door  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  th.at  we  accepted  its  participation 
in  the  Uhited  Nations.  I  did  not  really 
find  fault  witli  that,  because  I  think 
contact  and  communication*  are  essen- 
tial. What  I  did  find  falUt  with  is  the  lack 
of  moral  indignation  in   this  country 

;  when  we  accepted  them  and,  threw  out 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  on  Taiwan  at  the 
same  tifne.  J  do  not  think  we  c^n  demon- 
strate any  "position"  of  moral  integrity  in 
justflRcation  of.^that  stanc'e.'-And  we-let 
the  United  Nations  do  It.  We  verbally 
opposed  it,  but  we  did  not  really  get  our; 

•"  hackles  up. 

1  wqnder  then  why  we  are  surprised 
when  the  United  Nations  begins  to  say,. 
"■Well,  there  are  not  any  v^luiss  any  more;  • 
there  are  no  principles,  no  rules-'of  con- 
duct to  which  we  must, adhere.  We  can 
do  it  with  anybody.  We  cap  sock,  it  to  the  . 
big  guy  or  to  theJittle  gyy,  as  %  the 
case, of  Israel  this  TlJfeek,  in  order  to  pla- 
cate the  folks  at.Jiome  oriwhatever,  jUst 
because  it  might  be  fun."-  '    .. 

I  do.  not  know,  I  cannot  imagine  the 
logic  that -was  exercised.  But  the  fact  fa 
that  because  there  has  been  no  Constancy  •' 

.of  moral  integrity  In  the  U.S.  position, 

■  no  mandated  leadership,  no  enforcement 
of  principle;  Ifr-is  a  little  easier  to  under-' 

,  stand  why  others  seem  to  lacl?  principle 
in  their  posture  as  well. . 
..  Back  to  Cuba,  then.  That  is  our  prob-. 

■  leiti.  It  is  a  problem  for  lis,  as  a  people,., 
to  make  a  decision  on.  In  this  case,  it  is 
important  that  the  decision  not  oris  say 
something  to  Cuba  but  to  any  other  coun- 
try In  the'' world,  because  It  Is  Up  to  lis 
to  act  on  the  basis  of  some  moral  prin- 
ciple, some  value  in  which  we  believe. 

■What  are  we  asking?  What  would  I  like  ' 
to  ask?  What  are  these  conditions  which 
I  would  like  to  lay  down  before  we  open 
up,  contact  and  communication^  They  are 
not  an  that  difficult. 

First,  we  ask  the  acceptance  of  funda- 
mental huilian  rlght§  through  a  liberal- 
ization of  travel  restrictions-,  access  .of 
impartial  citizens  to  Inspect  prisons, 
and  other  basic  humain  rights ;  '' 

Second,  the  acceptance  of  standards 
of  international  law — ^at  is  not  asking 
too  much  In  deallm^^th  International 
fcrimlnals,  such  as  hjackers; 
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Third,  the  acknowledgement  of  claims 
for  compensation  of  confiscated  Ameri- 
can property  and  prompt  good  faith 
negotiation  on  these  taatters ; 

Fourth,  cessation  of  illegal  terrorist 
activities  in  Puerto  Rico; 

Fifth,  acceptance  of  principles  set 
down  In  the  charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  4ncluding  the  prin- 
ciples of  nonintervention. 

I  do  not  "want  to  take  any  time  repeat- 
ing the  instances  cited  by  my  colleague 
from  Florida,  but  I  do  hot  know  what  ' 
kind  of  Idiots  we  are  that  we  do.  not 
recognize  what  these  people  are  doing 
•    around  the  world.  I  think  he  put  Into 
."    the  Record  a  -Reute^  release,  with  re- 
gard to  the  2,800  Cubans  now  ihvolved ' 
In. the  fight  In  Angola.  We  have  clear, 
.  defined,  sp^ifid  instances  of  theli-  mili- 
tary participation  in  the  Middle  East- 

-  em  war  oh  tne  side  of  Syria,;  in  Puerto ' 
Rico,  and  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
Those  are  not  the  actions  of  a  respon- 
sible jiatipn;   they  are  the  actions  of 
bandits  who  have  no  concern  foe  human- . 
life  or  freedom,  as  dononstrated  no't . 
only  in  their  own  country,  but  in  their 
opposition  to  freedom  aroimd  the~wo£ld.< 

That,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  con- 
doite  and  we  cannot  support",  ^je  c^n 
take  no  action  which  would  enhance  that 
kind  of  antihumaii  or  .  antlf  reeddm 
philosophy.  -v     ' 

The  terribly  difficult  thing  about  all, 
this  i»  that  many  oif  us  care  deeply  about 
the  Westefn  Hei;nlsphere.  '\^en  i  gray 

•  up  I. did  hot  w£uit  to-  go^  to  Europe.'I' 
wanted,  to  go  to  South  America  and 
Central' America.  M&ybe  I  was  just  dif-> 
ferent  from  everybody  else.  They  talked 
about  going  to  Paris  and  Rome,  but  I 

,   wanted  to  ,g6  to.'Latin-.Amerlca,  and  I 

-  w&nted  to  go  to  tl^e  Caribbean  and  Ceijr 

•  tral -America.  I"  wanted,  to  stiljiy"  the 
South  American  ruins,  the  Toltec niins. 
I  wanted  to  study  the  Mayasi  the  Aztecs 
and  the  CSmecs,  and  I"  took  Spanish  be- 
cause that  tied  in.  I  have  a  compelling 
interest  in  th&  association  and.rel'atlernr 
ship  and  .human  contact  of  the  peoples' 
of  this  hemisphere. 

Sb.it  is  extremely  difficult  not  t6  be 

tempted  by  a  hope  that  by  softening  up 

fc"  our  posture- we xari  renew" 'some, friend- 

..  .ships  whlcli  are  terribly,  valuable  io  its 

ahd  have  been,  with  us  for  a  long  time. 

.^  This  nation  is  inextricably  part  and 

.    parcel  of  Cuba.  We  gave  it' its  freedom; 

we  believe^n  it,'we  have  friends  in  that' 

country  whom  we  dearly  love,  and'it  is  'an' 

'   enormc^ly  tragic  and  difficult  Situation 

that  we  Hce  today. 

But  the"  greatest  disservice'we ^iwuld  . 
pay  to  tho^e  whonj  we  love'^'and  respect 
in  that  country  woi^d  be  the  acceptance 
of  the. kind  of  leadership  they  now'have, 
.  which  is  so  bent- on  the  destruction  of 
the  freedom  of  mankind. 

The  grea test  disservice  we  could  pay 
to  freedom  everywhere  would  be  to  re- 
fuse to  accept  our;.responsibll{i;y  to '  act 
.  upon  principles  when  we  try  to  deal  with 
.\  asituatibn  of  this  kind,  lliere  are  prinr 
ciples.  there  are  values  of  human-  life, 
that  we. cannot  ignore  and  we  must  not 
.ignore; 

'  Mr.  President,  that  concludes' my  re- 
marks. I  agdin  express  my  regard  for  my 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
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the  senator  from  Idaho,  the  others  par- 
ticipating in  this  colloquy,  and,  parldcu- 
larly,  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  their 
commitment  to  and  concern  for. a  free 
Cuba. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CUBA 

.  Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  president,  I  want 
to  acknowledge  not  only  my  own  debt 
but,  I  think^the  debt  of  all  who  care 
about  freedom  in  this  hemisphere  to  both 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  their  constant 
efforts  to  remind  the  American  people 
and,  most  particularly,  this  body,  of  the 
very,  real  threats  to  oUr  security,  to 
hitman  libeHi^s,  that  emanate  from,  the 
beleaguered  island  of  Cuba. 
•  J  would:like  td  supplement  the  remarks 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  made, 
dealing-more, with  the  hvunane  consid- 
e|ations,  with  certain  observations  on  the 
strategic  security  implications  of  the 
existence  of  'the  -Castro  regime,  and  to 
jraise  some.^w^at  I  believe  to  be,  critically 
important  .Questions  that  must  be  re- 
solved before  we  c'ontinue  to  prattle  on 
'about  restoring  normal  relations  with  a 
ri6ginie' 'th^t  continues  to  enslave  and 
tortufe.its'bwnjjeopie,  th^t  continues  to 
violate  all  elemental  human  rights  biit, 
'most  particuliftfly,  that  cphtirlues  to  play" 
host  to  ■  a§,.  alien  priesenq^  in-  our 
herrii&ishere.V'  ■  ;-.  '  im 
.  tijelieve  that  one  of  the* most  impor- 
tant impediments*  te.  the  .dornialization 
of  .  relations  ,^th  « the  Communist  re- 
gime in  Cuba  is  it*  cbnfwictlon  with  the 
Soviet  Union-  and,  ift  p'articular.  the  con- 
•  trol  Which  the  Cubari  regince  has,  vested 
in  the  Soviet  intelligence  authorities,  the 
KC^B,  qyerCubi&n.fqi'feign  policy.  *  . 
'  It  is  somehb*^  not  noted  in  the  many 
articles"  that  we  read  in  our  press  these 
days  urging  a  relaxatioh  of-  our  block- 
.ade,  diplomatic  aftd.ECoiiomlc...o"f  Cuba, 
that  "the  Cuban  intelligence  organization, 
the  DGI,  is  under  .the  total  operational 
control  of  the  KGB  resident  .-in  iHaviana 
wht),  in  turii,  takes'  hte  orders  directly 
^rom  KG6  HfeadqUa^teii'sin  Moscow.  This 
was  sbmetliihg"  that  was  se.t  up  in  the 
middle  1960's.  It  is  sott^ething  thj^t  ought 
.to  «urprijse  ng  one. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Cuban  intelligence 
service  operates  fts  an  operational  sub- 
sidiary of -the  "KGB  to' do  the  Russians' 
woric;  the  Soviet's  work,  of  infiltration, 
sabotage,-  political  disruption  and  intel- 
ligence -in  the  western  Hemisphere,  and 
I  Just  wish  that.iMembers  of  this  body 
would  trouble  themselves  to  read  a  fas- 
cinating, informative  and  deeply  dis- 
turbing- book  by  'John  Barron  of  .th^ 
Reader's  DIgisst,  called  "The  ^GB,"  in 
which  many  of  the  operations  that  we 
oueht  to  Ije  interested  in  are  detailed. 

Now,  the  degree  of  control  that  the 
Soviets  ejcercise  is  important  in  deter- 
mining Cuban  forign  pohcy  cHJtions  be- 
cause it,. In  effect,  mean£  that  Cuba  has 
allowed  itself  to  become  an  instrument  of 
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a  foreign  power  in  this  hemisphere,  not 
merely  a  regime  which  has  decided  on  its 
own  to  select  a  mode  of  government 
which  is  different  from  the  types  of  gov- 
ernment that  are  normally  selected  by 
other  nations  in  this  hemisphere. 

Well  over  a  century  ago  we  established 
as  a  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  objective  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  to  serve  notice  ' 
on  all  powers  of  the  old  world  that  we 
would  oppose  their  establishing  any  bases 
in  the  new  world,  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  it  has  been  this  long-stand- 
ing element  of  American  foreign  policy 
to  prevent  the  control  of  territory  in  this 
hemisphere  by  a  foreign  nation  and, 
particularly,  a  potentially  hostile  one  to  a 
country  that  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Americas.  This 
policy  has  served  not  only  the  United 
States  well  but  has  also  made  it  possible 
for  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  en- 
joy more  than  a  century  of  freedom  from 
foreign  domination  and  to  work  out 
their  own  destinies  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities. 

The  successful  penetration  of  the  - 
Western  Hemisphere  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  the  cooperation,  the  full 
cooperation,  of  the  Cuban  regime  poses  a 
permanent  threat  not  only  to  the  peace 
but  to  the  security  of  this  hemisphere. 

This  threat  exists  in  several  forms:    , 
first,  because  of  the  link;  between  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  Intelligence  services, 
the    number    of    potential    Intelligence, 
operatives    available    for    employtnentv 
throughout  the  hemisphere  is  siibstan-  ., 
tially  increased.  Moreover,   because  of  ^'^ 
the  operational  control  the  Soviet  KGB 
maintains  over  the  Cuban  DGI.  the  con- 
duct of  offensive  intelligence  operations  •  " 
against  the  nations^  of-  .the  hemisphere  , 
can  be  well-coordlriated  toward  objec- 
tives that  serve  th^'  ends/.of  the  Soviet 
Union.  -■;  ■  "^  - 

Thus,  the  possibjfittes  for  the  c(^nduct  . 
of  simultaneous  hiteUigence  operations 
by  both  Cuban  and  Soviet  operatives  in  -    »■ 
revolutionary  activities,  sub'yersion.  Il- 
licit transfer  of  armf ,  and  other  rputlne 
Soviet-style   inteljigeice  activities,   ate 
enhanced  because  ibo'tlT  £;uba  and  thfe  •* 
Soviet  Union  maintain  extensive -diplo- *  '.^* 
matic,   trade,  ijnd .tourist   missions 'IjH   . .  C  * 
many  nations  of  Latin  Aqpterica.  -^•' 

The  widespread  activity  ?bf  both  the  "  '^  ,  ' 
KGB  and  DGI, -which,  has  been  uncoV-    '',' 
ered  after  the  fi^ll  of  the  AUende  regime,       'I 
serves  to  emphs^ize  the  danger  of  the     / 
domination  of  Cuban  foreign  policjy  by "  ■ 
the  Soviet  Union  throujgh  the. Sovi^- In- 
telligence and-  sebjirity'  services.  Other 
nations,  suclt  as  Mexico  and  Uruguay, 
have  large  Soviet  and  Cuban  diplomatic 
missions  th'at;^ serve  as  "hosts"  to  very 
large  numbers  6f  intelligence  operatives, 
which  have  had  an  important  impact  on 
the  political  stability  of  nearby  nations 
%nd,  I  might  Ekdd,  even  <jn,  their  host', 
nations.  .  '  ,      . 

I  think  it  is  iconic  that;  It  was  ultl—  • 
mately  tlisclos€d  ^that  the  Icidnapln^  of     ^  • 
the  father-in-Jiaw .  of  ihe  President  of 
Mexico,  a  coimtry  that  has  been,  sera tch-^i 
ing  the  C^ban  jsack  all  these  years,  was 
instigated  by  operatives  trained  in  CUba.  * 

Second,  the*  iritlmate",#connection  l^-     , 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  ex- 
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tends  beyond  intelligence  operations  into 
the  sphere  of  military  cooperation  which 
could  affect  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  honisphere.  Cuba  provides  the  So- 
viet Union  with  fleet  tendering  facilities 
for  both  the  Soviet  surface  navy  and 
their  submarine  fleet.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  as  a  threat  to  the  United 
States  because  standard  Soviet  deploy- 
ment practice  with  regard  to  its  mlssile- 
flring  submarines  has  been  to  deploy  very 
few  of  them  in  noncrisls  periods,  but  to 
augment  this  deployment  during  a  period 
of  crisis.  A  crucial  element  in  maintain- 
ing this  deployment  during  an  intense 
political  crisis  would  be  the  availability 
of  tendering  facilities. 

Otherwise,  the  Soviet  fleet  would  be 
forced  to  reprovision  at  its  home  ports 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  effect  of  having 
tendering  facilities  available  at  a  for- 
ward  base  in  the   Caribbean,   namely 
cniba,  would  be  the  equivalent  of  dou- 
bling the  size  of  the  Soviet  Navy  if  these 
facilities  did  not  exist.  Cuba  is  the  only 
nation  in  the  hemisphere  in  which  the 
Soviets  could  obtain  such  an  advantage. 
The  recent  Soviet  worldwide  naval  ex- 
ercise, Ocean-75.   was  conducted   with 
Soviet  naval  reconaissance  aircraft  in- 
^uding  the  Soviet  TU-95  Bear  heavy 
bomber  and  reconaissance  aircraft  op- 
eratmg  from  Cuban  bases.  This  exercise 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  Cuban 
facilities  for  supporting  worldwide  op- 
erations of  military  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  hemisphere. 

Cuba  also  serves  as  a  reprovisioning 
and  repair  facility  for  Soviet  intelligence 
trawlere  which  regularly  ply  the  Atlantic 
conducting  such  missions  as  monitoring 
launches  of  military  missile  firings  on  the 
Attontic  test  range,  tracking  movement 
of  U.S.  naval  forces  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
participating  In  Soviet  anti-submarine 
warfare  activities.  Without  the  Cuban 
port  facilities  available  to  tiie  Soviet 
militaiy  hitelUgence  services,  they 
wouJd  be  forced  to  much  more  expensive 
tendering  operations  from  Soviet  ports 
and  would  be  required  to  return  to  home 
port  for  ve^el  repairs.  Thus.  Uie  basing 
rights  which  the  Soviet  Union  now  en- 
joys in  Cuba  tocreases  tiie  effectlvenpss 
of  tiie  Soviet  intelligence  system,  and 
reduces  its  cost. 

What  then,  would  the  United  States 
have  to  gain  from  the  normalization  of 
relations  wltii  ttie  Cuban  regime  under 
conditions  that  would  not  rid  tiie  hemi- 
sphere of  tiie  present  deployment  of  So- 
viet military  installations,  intelligence 
facilities,  and  Soviet  control  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Cuban  regime?  I  tiiink 

.«^  ^^  ^*  ""^  ^*^«  nottilng  to  gain 
under  Uiese  circumstances,  and  there- 

^11  ^  ^^1  ?***  ^«  ^  S.  Government 
make  no  diplomatic  effort  whatever  to 
normalize  relations  wltti  Uie  current 
Cuban  regime  until  it  can  be  reliably 
ascertained  that  Cuba  has  purged  itself 
entirely  of  the  presence  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  intelligence  personnel,  and 
separated  Itself  from  Soviet  control  To 
00  any  less  is  to  accept  ttie  presence  of 

\  ?^f^*"!"*  "^'^*  *o  the  peace  and 
stability  of  Uie  Western  hemisphere  To 
do  any  less  Is  to  continue  to  abide  by  a 
repudiation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  be 
allocated  10  minutes  of  the  next  ensu- 
ing 30  minutes,  all  of  which  had  been 
reserved  for  this  colloquy. 

I  believe  that  the  next  15  minutes  is 
for  tiie  Senator  frwn  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  followed  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn).  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  10  minutes  of  the^  ensuing  time  be 
assigned  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  REALISTIC  CUBAN  POLICTX" 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  I  again  commend  him  for  making 
arrangements  for  this  colloquy  on  a  sub- 
ject which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  CJarolina,  Mr.  President, 
ranks  at  the  top  of  the  vital  issues  of 
our  time. 

I  only  wish  there  were  more  Senators 
present.  Certainly  those  Senators  who 
share  the  deep  concern  are  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  immediately  after  the 
journey  of  President  Nixon  to  Peking  in 
early  1972.  a  concerted  movement,  eman- 
ating from  a  small  but  apparently  well- 
organized  lobbying  group  began  to  de- 
mand U.S.  diplomatic  and  economic  re- 
lations with  the  Communist  dictatorship 
of  Fidel  Castro.  With  the  resignation  of 
President  Nixon  in  1974.  the  policy  of 
neglecting  Castro— the  policies  of  giving 
him  enough  rope  to  hang  himself— a 
PoUcy  that  had  proved  on  the  whole 
highly  successful— was  seemingly  aban- 
doned, although  not  openly,  for  fear  of 
the  known  attitude  on  this  matter  among 
Americans  of  the  most  differing  political 
opinions.  Quietiy  at  first,  and  then  more 
ajQd  more  visibly,  steps  were  taken,  under 
Uie  direction  of  Secretary  of  state  Henry 
A  Kissinger,  toward  the  full  acceptance 
of  Dictator  Castro  into  the  community  of 
civilized  nations— a  community,  Mr 
President,  to  which  Fidel  Castro  can 
never  rightfully  belong. 

The  full  acceptance  of  Castro  implies 
the  full  acceptance  of  a  Soviet  sateUite— 
as  has  been  so  eloquenUy  enunciated  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York— operating 
through  the  most  unpopular  dictatorship 
in  modem  Latin  America,  less  than  a 
hundred  mUes  from  the  coast  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  Implies  the  reversal 
of  the  anti-Communist  policy  of  the 
imited  States  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. 


THK    STKATECIC    ROLE    or   COMMUNISM    IN   CUBA 

Now,  Mr.  President,  an  Important 
Communist  apparatus  existed  in  Cuba 
long  before  1959  when  through  the  ter- 


rorist activities  of  Fidel  Castro  commun- 
ism seized  control  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment there.  Fr6m  the  beginning  it 
was  clear  that  a  Caribbean  strategy  and 
a  hemisphferlc  strategy— both  of  them 
subordinated  to  a  global  strategy— in. 
spired  the  C^ban  Communist  Party 

For  25  years  terrorism  has  been  the 
hallmark,  the  favorite  method  of  ope>- 
atlon.  of  the  Communist  cadres  with 
which  Fidel  Castro  early  associated  him- 
self. His  own  rise  to  power  Is  simply  the 
consequence  of  his  owh  preeminence  as 
an'  agent  and  exponent  of  terrorist 
methods.  His  unfortunate  and  often  dis- 
astrous administration  has  underlined 
a  potat  which  ought  to  be  obvious 
enough:  That  as  an  expert  on  economic 
affairs,  or  on  the  economy  qf  Cuba  in 
particular,  Fidel  Castro  would  never  have 
been  appointed  to  a  responsible  position 
in  any  Cuban  (jovernment. 

Power,  for  him  as  for  Mao  Tse-tung 
came  straight  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun! 
Fame  first  came  to  him  as  the  organizer 
of  a  wave  of  assasshiations  that  went  on 
for  4  years,  assasshiations  that  terrorized 
the  Caribbean  world.  He  came  to  power 
at  last  when  he  threatened  to  massacre 
at  random  the  civilian  population  of  the 
city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  unless  the  Army 
surrendered  to  him. 

The  rest  of  Fidel  Castro's  career  has 
been  consistent  with  these  beginnings 
The  international  goals  of  world  com- 
munism, to  be  achieved  through  disrup- 
tion of  national  life  in  every  country  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  have  avowedly 
taken  top  priority  among  his  goals  as  the 
dictator  of  Cuba. 

He  has-  always  refused  any  form  of 
democratic  Uf e  in  Cuba,  knowing  that  by 
elections  or  by  allowing  free  speech  he 
would  infallibly  lose  the  gains  Uiat  his 
policy  of  assassination  and  terror  had 
won  for  him. 

The  Communist  economic  system, 
which  Castro  Insisted  upon  as  a  pedantic 
and  obsthiate  1950-style  Communist, 
was  particularly  unworkable  in  Cuba 
The  destructiveness  of  a  Communist  sys- 
tem in  an  agricultural  country  Is  an  es- 
tablished fact  of  life,  all  over  the  worid. 
Its  ruinous  influence  In  Cuba  was  fore- 
seen by  aU  students  of  the  situation.  In 
effect  Cuba  was  sacrificed  to  the  theoret- 
ical demands  of  Communist  ideology. 

On  that  accoimt— in  connection  with 
his  ruthless  denial  of  the  ordinary  liber- 
ties to  which  the  people  of  Cuba  were 
accustomed  for  generations,  and  in  con- 
nection with  his  war  upon  religion— he 
has  become  the  most  unpopular  dictator 
who  has  afflicted  any  modem  Latin 
American  country. 
The  exodus  of  800,000  exiles  which  has 
.  followed  his  establishment  of  a  classic 
Communist  dictatorship  in  the  nation  of 
Cuba  is  something  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  Latin  American  history.  The 
total  emigration  from  Cuba  has 
amounted  to  more  than  10  percent  of  its 
population. 

Those  who  desire  to  give  diplomatic 
recognition  to  Castro  are  anxious  to  ig- 
nore the  unceasing  reports  about  the  re- 
pressiveness of  Castro's  rule  which  for 
years  have  been  dally  corroborated  by 
the  pitful  stories  of  new  fugitives.  What 
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is  the  more  thoxight-provoking  is  that, 
even  after  having  driven  so  huge  a  pro- 
portion of  his  opponents  out  of  the  so- 
called  workers'  paradise,  the  dictator 
Castro  is  still  absolutely  unwilling  to  trust 
to  any  popular  election,  being  rightly  cer- 
tain that  his  electoral  defeat  is  a  foregone 
conclusion— :«ven  though  It  is  surely  the 
workers — that  -is,  the  supposed  benefi- 
ciaries of  his  policy — ^who  still  remain  on 
the  island  simply  because,  they  cannot 
escape. 

It  has  long  heen  evident  that  Castfo's 
economic  measures,  like  Mao's  cata- 
strophic "great  leap  forward,"  have  been 
singular  failures. 

Again  and  again  he  has  announced 
that  Cuba  would  henceforth  have  an  al- 
together different  kind  of  economy.  Cuba, 
so  he  decreed,  would -abandon  tie  pro- 
duction of  sugar  as  its  chief  economic 
activity  and  ^would  breed  livestock  or 
raise  some  other  crop,  or  turn — as  if  by 
magic — into  a  center  of  small  industry. 
'  ^ut  his  tireless  efforts  have  resulted 
in' hiaking  Cuba  absolutely  uninhabit- 
able for  the  owners  of  business  and  at  the 
same  time  a  new,  strange,  and  uncon- 
genial place  for  the  conservative  agri- 
cultural workers  who  are  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  He  was,  in  fact,  engaged  in 
warfare  against  the  very  classes  whose 
cooperation  was  indispensable  to  truly 
productive  economic  reform. 

In  1970,  chastened  by  a  series  of  fail- 
ures, he  desperately  reverted  to  the  su- 
gar economy  and  boasted  that  under 
communism  Cuba  would  now  produce  a 
crop  of  10  million  tons.  But,  In  fact, 
these  boasts  also,  as  might  have  been 
easily  foreseen,  were  falsified  by  the 
results. 

By  his  expropriation  of  American- 
owned  industries  and  properties  in  Cuba, 
Castro  has  unlawfully  possessed  himself 
of  almost  $2  billion.  It  is  thought-pro- 
voking that  he  has  brought  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  upon  his  people  in  spite  of  the 
great  wealth  which  was  stolen  in  ttUs 
manner. 

No  fewer  than  99  separate  American 
organizations  lost  more  than  $1,000,000 
each  to  Castro's  thievery.  For  example, 
he  seized  $50,000,000  worth  of  property 
owned  by  the  Texaco  Co.,  $14,000,000 
owned  by  Colgate-Palmolive,  and  $9,000,- 
000  owned  by  Continental  Can  Co.  Repa- 
rations for  these  seizures  of  American 
property  must  be  preliminary  to  any  fair 
and  just  settlement  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  Union,  always  the  fount 
and  inspiration  of  communism  in  Cuba, 
depends  upon  the  Castro-led  Commimlst 
movement  to  foment  pro-Soviet  and 
anti-American  propaganda,  espionage 
and  terrorism  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  On  that  accoimt,  the  Krem- 
lin has  been  willing  to  subsidize  the  re- 
peated economic  failures  of  Castro  in  his 
long  mismanagement  of  the  Cuban 
economy.  Castro  has  been  regularly  tak- 
ing more  than  $1,000,000  every  day  as  as- 
sistance from  the  Kremlin  In  return  for 
his  services  as  the  choreographer  of 
chaos  in  Latin  America.  His  hand  has 
been  evident  in  the  subversion,  the  near 
takeovers  by  Latin  Communists.  In 
Brazil,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Bolivia,  to 
mention  oidy  the  most  conspicuous 
cases. 


Commimism  has  been  decisively  re- 
jected in  every  Latin  American  nation 
where — invariably  with  the  cooperation 
and  often  with  the  direct  guidance  of  the 
Cuban  Communists — it  has'  made  a  seri- 
ous bid  for  power.  None  hate  communism 
so  much  as  those  who  have  liv^  under  Us 
shadow  for  a  while. 

A  dAtente  with-  castbot 

In  a  general  way  many  people  wish  to 
see  international  tensions  lessened.  That- 
is,  in  theory,  always  the  object  of  diplo- 
macy. A  concern  for  tiie  dread  possibili- 
ties of  nuclear  war  has  understandably 
created  an  automatic  popularity  for  any 
policy .  that,  claims  to  work  effectively 
toward  this  gpal. 

On  that  acoDunt  the  very  word  "de- 
tente" has  acceptable  connotations  for 
many  who  have  perhaps  not  examined 
closely  enough  the  extremely  special 
meaning  that  this  word  possesses  when 
it  is  proposed  by  Communist  govern- 
ments.       "  - 

Any  interchange  of  fairly  well-educat- 
ed visitors  between  a  ffee  country  and  a 
totalitarian  one  can  invariably  be  ma- 
nipulated, without  any  diflScultji,  -by  the 
totalitarian  government.  For  example, 
private  businessmen,  operating  freely, 
are  too  often  willing  to  sell  anything  that 
is  desired  by  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ment— but  because  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment is  in  absolute  control  of  the  econ- 
omy it  can  easily  restrict  trading  and 
economic  exchange  in  such  a  way  that  it 
must  work  to  the  benefit  of  itself  and  the 
disadvantage  of  the  free  coimtry. 

But  much  more  serious — when  we  con- 
sider the  peculiar  problem  posed  by 
Castro's  Cuba,  only  90  miles  from  Flor- 
ida— is  the  immense  facility  given  to 
espionage  and  subversive  activities  of  all 
kinds  by  the  only  sort  of  detente  that 
Castro  will  permit. 

Throughout  his  life.  Fidel  Castro  has 
been  a  specialist  in  the  organization  of 
subversive,  antinational  groups  to  pro- 
vide a  network  of  militants  and  terrorists 
who  will  promote  the  Communist  cause. 
In  the  late  1940's  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Accion  Radical  Ortodoxa.  a 
political  group  advocating  armed  insur- 
rection. He  was  then  barely  20  years  old. 
This  has  been  his  chief  hiterest  from 
that  time  till  now. 

To  cite  merely  one  example  from  his 
own  published  works,  as  early  as  1955  he 
publicly  boasted  of  having  helped  to  set 
up  revolutionary  clubs,  sU  guided  by  the 
same  fundamental  aims,  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Union  City,  N.J.,  New  York. 
Miami,  and  Key  West.  "I  do  not  live  in 
any  particular  place,"  he  said  in  New 
York  City  on  November  1,  1955.  "  I  reside 
somewhere  In  the  Caribbean  and  cam 
feel  as  much  at  home  in  a  city  like  this 
one  as  on  a  barren  and  deserted  llttie 
island." 

The  sort  of  dedicated  and  effective 
anti-American  agent  that  the  young 
Castro  w£is  will  be  imported  to  our  shores 
in  large  numbers  and  more  easily  linked 
to  other  of  his  agents  in  many  other 
coimtries  If  this  country  adopts  a  policy 
of  detente  with  Castro. 

Then  they  will  feel  even  more  at  home 
than  they  already  have  been  in  a  city 
like  New  York,  and  their  work  of  recruit- 
ment of  malcontents  who  will  give  them- 


selves to  the  work  of  subversion  of  our 
country  will  go  on  more  freely  than  ever. 

The  experience  of  many  of  our  neigh- 
boring coimtries  •  in  this  hemisphere 
teaches  us  only  too  well  what  a  small 
group  of  terrorists,  organized  by  Castro 
and  his  close  associates,  and  dedicated 
to  armed  insurrection,  are  able  to  ac- 
complish. But  his  agents  are  the  Com- 
munists' "hit-men"  even  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

In  France,  only  3  months  ago,  Cuban 
agents  were  charged  by  the  Interior  Min- 
istry of  France  with  setting  up  a  ter-" 
rorist  network  which  was  linked  to  the 
killing  of  two  French  security  officials. 
The  men  charged  with  this  crime  were 
o£Bcial  diplomats  accredited  by  Castro 
to  the  Government  of  France. 

Of  course,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
ambassadors  and  public  representatives 
of  a  murderer  should  themselves  be  or- 
ganizers of  murder.  On  that  account 
alone  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  would  be 
anxious  to  welcome  an  ambassador  from 
Fidel  Castro. 

The  seriousness  of  this  "matter  cannot 
be  overstated.  The  disruption  and  over- 
throw of  all  existing  non-Communist 
governments,  especially  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  the  declared  object  of  this 
dictator's  Ufe.  Simple  considerations  of 
common  sense,  realism  and  self-preser- 
vation have  dictated  our  boycott  of  Cas- 
tro; and  they  still  dictate  the  same 
policy. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  a  man 
who  hates  us,  one  who  draws  no  veil  over 
his  contempt  for  the  human  rights  to 
life  and  liberty,  who  is  the  oppressor  of 
his  own  country,  who  systematically  car- 
ries out  violent  and  hostile  acts  toward 
other  countries  of  a  type  which  do  not 
take  place  among  civilized  men  except 
in  conditions  of  war. 

Fidel  Castro  is  in  reaUty  engaged  in 
open  war  with  every  form  of  government 
and  every  form  of  religion  and  every  sys- 
tem of  human  values  that  exists  in  this 
country  or  in  Latin  America,  except  his 
own  communism.  He  has  explained  this 
attitude  with  great  frankness,  in  the 
cynical  confidence  that  kindhearted 
Americans  or  soft-minded  liberals  will 
not  understand  him. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I,  too,  look 
forward  and  have  always  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  Ci^ba  will  rejoin  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  on 
an  equal  standing.  But  It  is  a  clear  be- 
trayal of  this  country's  interest,  of  the 
real  Interests  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
South,  and  of  the  human  values  of  all 
civilized  men,  for  this  country  to  facil- 
itate the  work  of  this  murderer,  giving 
him  favorable  conditions  for  his  work 
and  demanding  no  fundamental  change 
in  his  policies.  That  is  what  I  object  to. 
and  what  'I  feel  the  American  people 
must  object  to,  in  the  current  under- 
standing of  "detente  with  Cuba." 

AN    ENUCHTENKO    AMERICAN    POLICT 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  official  return 
to  normal  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  the  least  tiiat  human 
decency  demands  is  that  the  800,000 
Cuban  exiles  should  have  free  excess  to 
their  families  and  their  homeland.  These 
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800,000  Cubans.  gvUlty  of  no  crimes,  tried 
by  no  courts,  have  a  fundamental  human 
right  to  return  to  Cuba — one  which  is 
recognized  and  gizaranteed  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Furthermore,  it  is  nec- 
essary that,  in  line  with  the  basic  idea 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  representatives 
of  the  media  should  be  permitted  to 
travel  freely  through  Cuba. 

If  Castro  caimot  maintain  his  position 
under  these  conditions,  then  the  United 
States  has  no  obligation,  and  indeed  no 
moral  right,  to  cooperate  in  maintaining 
the  antidemocratic  conditions,  the  nega- 
tion of  human  rights,  which  serve  his 
personal  interest. 

But  in  any  case  it  is  meaningless  to 
conceive  of  a  policy  toward  Cuba  in  iso- 
lation from  our  general  policy  in  Latin 
America. 

Most  Americans  support  a  policy 
founded  upon  anticommunlsm:  and  the 
whole  system  of  American  alliances  in 
Latin  America  depends  upon  it.  Those 
Latin  American  governments  that  have 
been  or  are  most  likely  to  be  friendly 
to  the  United  States  are  deeply  com- 
mitted to  anticommunlsm. 

To  treat  Castro  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  our  real  allies  amounts  almost  to 
a  direct  attack  upon  our  friends. 

We  cannot  adopt  a  policy  by  which  our 
friends  will  seem  to  lose,  through  our 
diplomacy,  what  they  have  won  by  their 
own  resistance  to  him. 

The  example  of  Chile  is  particularly 
Instructive.  It  is  a  paradigm  of  the  situ- 
ation In  which  Communist  Insurrection- 
ists, backed  by  Castro,  offer  to  over- 
throw a  South  American  government— 
and  the  intense  hatred  which  commu- 
nism now  inspires  in  Chile  is  widely 
shared  among  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience of  its  evils.  Those  who  tell  us 
that  Castro  is  here  to  stay  must  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  in  many  places  where 
his  agents  have  infiltrated  they  have  not 
stayed;  indeed,  they  have  been  driven 
out.  Rather,  it  Is  anticommunlsm  which 
seems  to  be  a  permanent  fact  of  life  The 
clear  Interest  of  this  country  lies  in  the 
faithful  support  of  the  great  number  of 
Latin  Americans  who  stand  firm  against 
everything  that  Fidel  Castro  represents. 
As  his  mismanagement  of  economic  af- 
fairs and  his  interference  with  other  na- 
tions leads  to  his  being  more  and  more 
discredited,  an  anti-Communist  policy 
toward  Qastro  Is  preferable  to  one  which 
might  compromise  the  principles  that 
imite  civilized  men. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lingering 
thought  in  the  minds  of  some,  that  Cas- 
tro s  brutalities  are  aU  in  the  past,  that 
ttaie  and  circumstance  has  changed  the 
attitude  of  his  regime. 

Yet  we  are  still  receiving  reports  of 
fresh  brutalities.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
the  distinguished  Spanish-language 
newspaper,  the  Diarlo  Las  Americas.  In 
Miami,  published  an  account  smuggled 
out  of  a  prison  in  Oriente  Province  of 
«^ents  that  took  place  on  September  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  time  to 
read  the  entire  document  because  I  think 
that  it  should  be  studied  in  detail  by  all 
my  colleagues,  not  just  those  who  hap- 
pen to  be  on  the  floor  at  this  time  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  RzcoRi)  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remaiks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
document  that  is  worthy  of  inclusion  In 
Solzhenitsyn's  Gulag  Archipelago.  It 
tells  the  story  not  only  of  mass  murder 
of  political  prisoners,  but  of  the  attempt 
to  cover  up  the  murder  by  staging  a  fake 
breakout  a  week  later,  with  propaganda 
cameras  shooting  movies  of  the  staged 
action. 

I  have  no  authority  for  this  accoimt, 
other  than  the  fact  that  it  was  published 
In  a  distinguished  newspaper.  I  do  have 
in  my  hand  a  xerox  copy  of  a  letter  in 
Spanish  from  which  the  newspaper  took 
the  accoimt,  a  letter  that  was  apparently 
smuggled  out  of  Cuba.  If  anyone  has  any 
doubt  that  these  events  took  place,  then 
let  him  apply  to  Castro  for  permission 
to  go  to  Cuba  to  see  for  himself.  Indeed, 
let  a  whole  group  of  newsmen  go,  news- 
men representing  a  broad  political  spec- 
tnmi  and  different  countries.  Let  them 
have  permission  to  go  where  they  like, 
to  talk  to  whomever  they  like,  without 
Intimidation  of  witnesses.  Then  we  shall 
know  the  truth. 

But  I  would  be  very  much  sm-prlsed 
if  Castro  would  allow  such  an  expedition. 
Dideed,  he  cannot  allow  it  as  long  as  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  survival  of 
communism  are  in  effect  in  Cuba.  This 
is  exactly  the  point.  Mr.  President;  we 
must  assume  that  the  constant,  well- 
documented  reports  of  Castro's  Commu- 
nist brutality  are  true,  because  the  free- 
dom to  know  and  to  speak  simply  does 
not  exist  in  Cuba. 

Exhibit  1 

Note. — The  following  document  was 
smuggled  out  of  Cuban  Jails  and  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Humberto  Medrano  as  another  evi- 
dence of  cruelties  against  political  prisoners 
In  Cuba.  It  was  publUhed  In  Spanish  In  Dr. 
Medrano's  column,  Page  4  of  Diarlo  Las 
Americas,  Miami,  on  November  8.  1975. 
The  MASSAC3W  at  Pi7ERTo"'««<n3mT=^l 

Prison  of  Puerto  Bonlato,  Province  of 
Oriente,  Cuba.  Monday,  September  1st.  1975 
(Year  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Cuban 
Communist  Party.) 

11.00  AM  m  Ward  #4.  one  hundred  politi- 
cal prisoners  listen  to  Laureano  Valdes- 
Gallardo,  confined  In  cell  5^14,  howling  in 
pain  caused  by  tetanus  which  he  contracted 
after  removing  two  teeth  with  the  handle  of 
his  own  spoon.  These  men  have  been  in  com- 
plete Isolation  for  six  years;  naked,  locked 
Inside  wlndowless  steel-planked  cells,  devoid 
of  air  and  sunlight,  subjected  to  a  meager 
and  nauseating  intake  of  food  and  deprived 
of  medical  assistance,  they  are  now  human 
debris. 

Several  have  lost  their  minds.  Ibrahim 
Torres-Martinez,  Esteban  Ramos-Kessel,  Jose 
Ramon  CastlUo-del-Pozo,  and  Olegarlo  Char- 
lot-Plleta  starved  to  death.  There  are  sev- 
eral invalids  and  tubercular;  one  blind. 

The  howling  of  Valdes-Gallardo  gains  mo- 
mentum and  his  feUow  inmates  start  to 
hammer  the  heavy  steel  planks  that  cover 
windows  and  doors  with  their  aluminum 
plates  and  mugs,  begging  in  vain  for  medical 
assistance  to  help  this  sick  man. 

11:30  AM.  Patrols  surround  the  building 
and  machine  guns  are  Installed.  AK  auto- 
matic rifles,  of  Soviet  manufacture,  point  at 
the  steel-planked  windows.  Visitors  of  non- 


political  prisoners  are  advised  to  leave  the 
hall  for  visitors,  because  a  mass  escape  of 
political  prisoners  is  underway. 

FoUowing    this,    the    guards    break    into 
Ward  #  4.  proceeding  to  open  up  the  celU 
imd  take  out  the  prisoners  who  were  protest- 
ing.   Rifle-buttings,    fractured    skulls    from 
machete   blows;    rods   that   tear   flesh   and 
break  bones.  The  Inmates  are  thus  pushed 
towards  the   end   of   the   hallway.   Oerardo 
Gonzalez-Alvarez,    a    Protestaiit    preacher, 
opens  his  arms  crosswise,  saying:   "Forgive* 
them,   My  Lord,   because   they   don't  know 
what  they  are  doing".  A  machine-gun  bar- 
rage, fired  by  the  prison  under-director  Lieu- 
tenant Raul  Perez-de-la-Rosa,  cuts  off  hla 
head,  a  subsequent  barrage  blows  his  chest 
to  bits.  Enrique  Diaz-Correa  tries  to  hold  his 
friend  and  Is  mortally  hit  three  times,  fall- 
ing  dead  over  his  companion's  headless  body 
That  was  the  awaited  signal.  The  squad 
opens  fire  on  the  defenseless  Inmates.  The 
first  balance  is  twenty-seven  wounded.  One 
cell   has  remained   shut   and   its   occupant 
shouts  protesting  the  massacre.  Lieutenant 
Figueroa  opens  up  the  cell  and  shoots  Evelto 
Hernandez.   The   guards  pick   him   up  and 
throw  him  like  a  bundle  into  the  hallway 
When   a   guard  realizes  that  the   wounded 
man  is  still  breathing,  he  cracks  his  skull 
with  his  rifle  butt. 

Following  the  machine-gun  barrage,  the 
fury  of  these  savages  'is  exacerbated.  They 
start  to  hit  the  survivors  mercilessly,  drag- 
ging the  Invalids  down  the  stairs,  the  blind 
man  Wilfredo  Martinez  is  whiplashed  with 
a  thick  steel  cable. 

3:00  PM.  Up  to  now.  the  balance  of 
wounded  is  seventy.  Only  six  have  been 
transferred  to  hospitals  outside.  The  rest  re- 
main stacked  in  groups  of  seven  or  eight  in 
narrow,  fetid  cells.  The  guards  hose  avjay 
with  water  the  blood  that  has  accumulated 
in  the  hallway  and  the  stairway.  They  start 
to  All  the  holes  in  the  walls  and  to  cover  up 
the  proofs  of  their  crime.  They  practice  a 
few  (xmintelllgible)  among  the  most  criti- 
cally wounded. 

THE  MASSACRE  AT  FUERTO  BONIATO 2 

Saturday.  September  6th,  1975. 
12:  COM.  A  group  of  sledge-hammer  wield- 
ing guards  breaks  down  the  doors  to  Ward 
#4.  Other  military  men  costumed  in  yellow 
uniforms  and  in  underwear,  armed  with 
rods  and  chains,  stage  a  mock  mutiny.  They 
attack  the  guards  as  if  they  were  attempting 
a  mass  escape.  Wounded  soldiers  are  felled. 
All  this  comedy  Is  filmed  and  photographed 
by  cameramen  from  the  Ministry  of  Interior. 
The  purpose  is  evident:  it  is  a  grotesque  ef- 
fort to  justify  the  murders  of  September  the 
first. 

The  language  is  scarce  when  describing 
these  monstrosities.  A  treacherous  genocide 
perpetrated  with  sub-human  premeditation 
and  gloat  against  men  most  of  whom  have 
been  imprisoned  for  over  fifteen  years  and 
have  been  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  tortures 
and  humiliations,  is  not  an  issue  that  a  lan- 
guage can  describe  accurately. 

The  grief  and  the  bitterness  of  us  who  have 
survived  and  are  forced  to  witness  with  im- 
potence so  much  crime  and  ignominy  is  com- 
parable only  to  the  horror  that  fills  our  peo- 
ple in  the  face  of  the  pathological  and  un- 
bridled hate  of  the  paid  assassins  in  this 
dictatorship. 

Dragging  along  a  sub-life  which  is  worse 
than  death  Itself,  cowardly  forgotten  by 
those  who  should  be  our  natural  allies;  but 
with  the  irrevocable  determination  to  fuflll 
to  the  end  the  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our 
enslaved  Fatherland,  all  that  is  left  for  us 
to  do  is  to  repeat  the  last  words  of  our  mur- 
dered brother:  "Forgive  them.  My  Lord,  be- 
cause they  don't  know  what  they  are  doing". 
Governments,  Parliaments,  Institutions, 
Peoples  of  America  and  of  the  World:  "Will 
you  permit  that  the  innocent  continue  to  be 
murdered  in  Cuba?" 
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Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  remainder  of  the 
time  allocated  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  be  allocated  to  Senator  Chiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  CUBA 

Mr.  CHILES,  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  other  Senators  in  a  colloquy  on  the 
question  of  Cuba. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  some 
of  the  news  events  that  we  now  see, 
which  are  before  us. 

I  understand  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  propose  a  resolution  in  the 
united  Nations  dealing  with  political 
prisoners,  calling  on  all  countries  to  free 
political  prisoners  that  they  are  holding. 

I  believe  that  is  an  excellent  resolu- 
tion. I  am  delighted  to  see  that  it  is  be- 
ing offered  by  the  United  States.  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  the  debate  and  seeing 
what  occurs  and  what  happens  in  regard 
to  votes  on  that  resolution 

The  United  Nations  just  condemned 
Chile  for  its  treatment  of  political  pris- 
oners. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  has 
been  one  of  those  who  has  been  very  crit- 
ical of  the  Government  of  Chile  because 
of  its  treatment  of  political  prisoners,  as 
have  many  Members  of  the  Senate. 

But  I  find  it  interesting  to  note  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  a  feeling, 
by  certain  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
certain  countries  hi  the  United  Nations, 
that  it  is  all  right  to  condemn  certain 
countries  for  their  treatment  of  political 
prisoners,  it  is  all  right  to  condemn  Chile, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  does  any- 
thing about  countries  that  are  in  certain 
spheres.  One  of  those  countries  would  be 
Cuba. 

I  note  from  the  list  of  those  who  would 
participate  hi  this  colloquy  that  there 
are,  it  sefems  to  me,  some  notable  ab- 
sences of  people  who  always  want  to  con- 
demn political  torture  and  the  treatment 
of  political  prisoners  in  countries  like 
Chile,  countries  like  Brazil,  countries 
which  seem  to  have  some  sort  of  a  mili- 
tary government  that  is  on  the  right — 
and  I  join  in  the  condemnation  of  those 
countries  and  their  treatment  of  those 
political  prisoners — but  I  do  not  see  that 
same  condemnation  when  the  govern- 
ment happens  to  be  on  the  left. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  talking  about 
torture,  if  we  are  talking  about  Incarcer- 
ation and  keeping  people  away  from  their 
families,  away  from  being  able  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  if  we  are  talkhig  about  sanc- 
tions that  are  imposed  upon  people  so 
they  cannot  get  a  job,  so  they  cannot 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  citizenship  that 
other  members  of  the  society  are  able  to 
enjoy,  then  the  international  treatment 
ought  to  be  the  same,  regardless  of 
whether  it  exists  under  a  regime  of  the 
left  or  a  regime  of  the  right. 

In  the  same  way  when  we  talk  about 
the  country  of  Cuba,  It  seems  they  ought 
to  be  consistent. 

Cuba  voted  hi  the  United  Nations  for 
the  resolution  on  Zionism,  calling  Zion- 
ism to  be  racism.  It  seems  to  me  that  on 
one  hand  if  they  could  vote  for  that  and 


on  the  other  hand  they  are  holding  their 
poUtlcal  prisoners,  we  begin  to  see  the 
strangeness  of  this  kind  of  regime  and 
the  inconsistency,  the  dual-handed 
method  of  the  regime. 

I  beheve  that  we  should  examine  these 
things.  If  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
opening  our  relations  with  Cuba,  let  us 
examine  Cuba's  policies  not  just  go  along, 
saying  that  because  we  trade  with  China 
we  ought  to  trade  with  Cuba. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  the  national  interest  of  this  coun- 
try is  vis-a-vis  the  world  power  of  China 
as  compared  with  Cuba.  And  if  Cuba  is 
going  to  have  the  kind  of  inconsistency 
in  their  policy  so  that  they  can  vote  for 
a  resolution  saying  Zionism  is  racism, 
which  we  know  the  poppycock  of  that; 
if  they  can  vote  for  that,  and  then  hold 
their  political  prisoners,  I  think  we  be- 
gin to  see  the  kind  of  regime  that  they 
have;  why  should  we  be  rushing  forward 
trying  to  do  something  with  them? 

If  we  want  to  go  so  far  as  to  put  into 
a  trade  bill  with  Russia  that  we  want 
to  see  Russia  open  up  its  emigration  poli- 
cies, why  should  we  seek  to  be  initiating 
trade  with  Cuba,  which  has  the  same 
policies?  They  will  not  allow  their  people 
to  travel  freely.  They  will  not  allow 
Cuban  nationals  in  this  country  to  travel 
to  Cuba  and  feel  that  they  can  come  out 
of  there  safely  again. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  talking  about 
a  country  on  which  we  are  seeking  to  im- 
pose some  kind  of  restrictions  on  trade 
because  we  are  trying  to  get  that  country 
to  change  its  methods,  the  covmtry  of 
Russia;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
people  saying,  "Let's  open  up  and  start 
trading  with  Cuba,"  with  no  mention 
about  immigration  policies,  no  mention 
about  political  prisoners,  no  mention 
about  expropriated  properties  of  U.S. 
citizens  to  the  tune  of  billions  of  doliaTs, 
and  no  mention  about  the  exportation 
by  that  country  of  revolution.  I  read  in 
the  newspaper  again  today  about  troops 
sent  to  Angola.  I  noticed  at  the  top  of 
the  article  it  talked  about  advisers,  and 
then  talked  about  2,800  troops. 

When  you  introduce  2.800  troops  in  a 
country  the  size  of  Angola,  my  gosh,  that 
Is  not  advisers,  that  is  a  brigade.  That 
is  a  battalion.  That  is  combat  troops  you 
are  introducing  into  a  country  involved 
in  all  kinds  of  strife. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
our  colleagues  would  be  as  anxious  to 
remove  trade  restrictions  on  the  Soviet 
Union  if  there  were  between  800  and  900 
Americans  who  wanted  to  leave  there, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  let  them 
out?  And  is  not  that  the  situation  in 
Communist  Cuba  today? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  certainly  is.  I  also  look 
forward  to  seeing  what  position  Cuba 
takes  on  the  question  now  being  posed 
before  the  United  Nations,  the  resolution 
proposed  by  the  United  States  on  po- 
litical prisoners.  I  think  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  what  the  reaction  of  Cuba 
Is  on  that  vote. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  what  we 
are  saying  is,  if  some  in  our  Govern- 


ment are  going  forward  toward  the  re- 
sumption, or  seeing  whether  Cuba  wants 
to  resume  a  normalcy  of  relations  with 
the  United  States,  we  ought  to  have  a 
debate;  we  ought  to  want  to  see  what  is 
going  to  be  Cuba's  position  on  questions 
of  F>olltical  prisoners,  on  questions  of 
travel,  on  queotions  of  what  will  happen 
to  the  American  property  that  has  been 
expropriated,  and  on  questions  of 
whether  they  will  continue  to  export  or 
foment  revolution  in  other  coim tries. 

I  think  we  are  beginning  to  see  some 
of  the  answers  that  are  so  apparent. 
When  we  see  the  vote  they  took  in  the 
United  Nations  on  racism,  calling  Zion- 
ism racism,  we  begin  to  see  some  of  the 
inconsistency.  When  we  see  the  action 
they  have  taken  in  sending  troops  to  An- 
gola, we  begin  to  see  there  really  has  not 
been  any  change,  and  if  there  has  not 
been  any  change,  then  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  talking  about  resuming  rela- 
tions with  Cuba.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CUBA 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  participate  in  this  colloquy 
this  morning,  on  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  opening  the  colloquy  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject  today. 

Three  days  ago,  the  United  Nations 
took  a  very  unwise  action  in  voting  to 
condemn  Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism. 
That  is  an  action  which  may  yet  result 
in  a  complete  reassesment  of  our  role  in 
that  body.  The  action  could  be  considered 
an  attack  on  the  United  States,  inas- 
much as  we  are  one  of  the  shaping  in- 
fluences in  the  U.N.,  not  to  mention  the 
chief  underwriter  of  Its  extravagances. 
By  the  same  token,  we  ought  to  consider 
very  carefully  any  moves  toward  "nor- 
malizing" relations  with  Cuba,  a  nation 
which,  under  its  present  Communist  gov- 
ernment, has  shown  considerable  disposi- 
tion to  attack  the  United  States.  Before 
we  move  farther  in  search  of  relaxation 
of  tensions  with  the  Castro  regime,  it 
would  be  wise  to  assess  the  total  situa- 
tion, and  to  make  certain  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  in  oiu:  best  interests,  for 
once.  Otherwise,  we  may  discover  that 
we  have  encouraged  additional  attacks 
on  ourselves,  and  on  our  foreign  and 
domestic  policies. 

In  terms  of  such  an  assessment,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  surprising  to  me  that  so 
much  weight  is  given,  in  the  press,  to  the 
advantages  of  trade  relations  with  Cuba. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  reporters  and  commentators  to 
get  a  good,  cheap  Cuban  cigar,  or  what  It 
is.  but  the  facts  of  the  matter  do  not 
support  the  contention  that  there  is 
much  to  be  gataed  from  a  resumption  of 
trade  with  Cuba. 

Leaving  the  cigars  aside,  and  quoting 
from  an  article  by  Sergio  Roca  and  Ro- 
berto Hernandez  on  "Structural  Eco- 
nomic Problems"  in  Cuba,  "Cuba  was  a 
one-commodity,    foreign-trade-oriented 
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sugar  enclave.  Sugar  dominated  the  econ- 
omy and  powerfully  influenced  policy 
making."  before  the  Castro  revolution— 
in  "Cuba,  Castro,  and  Revolution,"  edited 
by  Jaime  Suclilicki.  A  full  30  percent 
of  the  ONP  of  Cuba  came  from  sugar,  and 
85  percent  of  Cuban  exports  were  sugar. 
The  United  States  was.  of  course,  the  pri- 
mary market  for  that  sugar,  as  well  as 
for  all  other  exports. 

The  situation  today  Is  completely  dif- 
ferent. For  one  thing,  the  Sugar  Act  ex- 
pired in  1974,  meaning  that  the  system 
of  tariffs,  quotas  and  preferences  under 
which  Cuba  used  to  operate  has  been 
done  away  with.  The  price  of  sugar  is 
now  set  i  the  world  marketplace,  and 
according  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  testimony  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee,  neither  the  price  nor  the  de- 
mand for  sugar  would  be  significantly  af- 
fected by  the  reentry  of  Cuba  into  the 
world  market. 

A  more  important  point  is  that  as  a 
market  for  U.S.  goods,  Cuba  is  wholly 
dependent  on  supplies  of  hard  currencies 
earned  by  exports,  again  of  sugar  pri- 
marily. Now  we  should  note  that  since  the 
embargo.  Cuba  has  been  massively  sub- 
sidized by  Eastern  European  nations, 
most  heavily  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
estimated  that  Cuba  has  borrowed  be- 
tween $4  and  $5  billion  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Obviously,  these  Iron  Curtain  na- 
tions will  have  first  call  on  Cuba's  ex- 
ports of  sugar  far  into  the  future,  leaving 
very  little  which  can  earn  the  foreign 
exchange  needed  to  make  Cuba  an  at- 
tractive trading  partner. 

Mn^esldent.  these  questions  are  dis- 
cussed in  two  short  papers  prepared  by 
Dr.  Leon  Ctoure  of  the  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rzcoao,  as  follows: 
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Thkri  I«  No  Hxtbst  To  Resume  Relations 
With  Cuba 
The  prospect  of  the  lifting  of  the  TJS.  em- 
bargo on  trade  with  Cuba  Is  giving  rise  In 
the  va.  to  exaggerated  expectations  as  to 
Its  possible  economic  and  political  benefits. 
RecaUlng  the  pre-Castro  large-scale  Cuban- 
VS.  trade,  American  businessmen  are  mak- 
ing ready  to  rush  to  Havana  to  offer  their 
wares.  In  Florida.  Port  Everglades  and  the 
Port  of  Palm  Beach  are  preparing  to  vie  with 
each  other  for  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
once  again  the  main  shipping  ports  for  trade 
with  the  Island. 

Prom  an  econooxlc  and  trade  point  of  view 
Cuba  today  Is  In  a  totally  different  situa- 
tion from  the  pre-Castro  days.  At  that  time. 
the  ^3S.  was  Cuba's  main  market  for  its 
sugar,  tobacco  and  fruits,  and  a  main  sup- 
plier of  oil  and  manufactured  goods.  To- 
day a  return  to  such  a  relationship  is  out 
of  the  quesuon.  The  fact  Is  that,  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  Cuba  no  longer  needs 
the  VS.,  either  as  a  significant  market  or  as 
a  source  of  technology  and  manufactured 
goods. 

rearing  the  past  fifteen  years,  despite  the 
OAS  embargo  on  relations  with  Cuba,  the 
Island  has  been  far  from  Isolated.  The  So- 
viet Union  and  the  other  communist  na- 
tions have  come  to  replace  the  U.S.  as  Cuba's 


main  trading  partner  (approximately  70  per- 
cent of  Cuba's  total  trade)  and  principal 
source  of  credits  and  technology.  Cuba's 
total  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  has 
steadily  Increased,  reaching  some  $2,192  bU- 
Uon  In  1974,  and  Is  expected  to  exceed  $2,740 
bUllon  In  1976.  Some  60  percent  of  Cuba's 
sugar  and  a  major  share  of  all  other  Cuban 
produce  and  raw  materials  are^  exported  to 
the  communist  countries.  Furthermore,  m 
1972  Cuba  became  a  full-fledged  member  of 
the  Moscow-led  Council  for  Economic  Mu- 
tual Assistance  (CEMA),  thereby  becoming 
fiUly  committed  and  integrated  Into  the  So- 
viet-East European  economic  bloc,  which 
now  has  first  call  on  the  Island's  resources. 
In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  has  great  lev- 
erage on  the  Cuban  economy  as  a  result  of 
the  latter's  $4-6  bUlion  debt  to  Moscow, 
which  Cuba  Is  committed  to  start  repaying 
in  1986. 

Aside  from  Its  economic  relations  with  the 
communist  countries.  Cuba  has  had,  and 
continues  to  have,  extensive  trade  relations 
with  Canada,  Japan,  Spain,  England.  Prance, 
Italy,  West  Germany,  Sweden  and.  more  re- 
cently, with  Argentina  (much  of  It  on  the 
basis  of  long-term  credits,  which  In  1976 
amounted  to  some  $3.2  bUllon).  Cuba's  cur- 
rent annual  total  volume  of  trade  with  non- 
communist  countries  Is  of  the  order  of  $1 
bUllon. 

The  point  is  that,  In  one  way  or  another, 
all  of  Cuba's  traditional  exports  are  com- 
mitted to  these  various  countries,  leaving  no 
significant  surpluses  for  trade  with  the  U.S. 
At  the  same  time,  Havana  had  and  continues 
to  have,   the   opportunity   to   Import  from 
these  countries  all  the  consumer  goods  and 
technology  it  needs  or  can  afford  to  buy,  all 
the  more  so  as  the  U.S.  has  lifted  restric- 
tions on  sales  to  Cuba  by  U.S.  subsidiaries 
abroad.  Thus.  Cuba's  ability  to  export  to  the 
Va,  will  have  to  be  largely  at  the  expense 
of  Its  exports  to  other  non-communist  coun- 
tries, and  wUl  be  worthwhile  only  it  It  proves 
economically  advantageous  to  do  so.  The  U.S. 
Is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  replace  the  So- 
viet Union  as  Cuba's  main  supplier  of  oil 
(some  8  million  metric  tons  per  year),  and 
m  any  event,  Cuba  can  buy  it  from  the  latter 
on  credit  and  at  below  world  market  price 
Although  Cuba  reaped  a  substantial  windfall 
profit  from  the  unusually  high  sugar  prices 
m   1974   (Cuba  Is  estimated  to  have  had  a 
$495  million  favorable  trade  balance  In  1974) 
its   total   production  of  sugar  has  not  In-' 
creased,  and  with  the  subsequent  decline  In 
wM-ld  sugar  prices,  as  against  the  continulne 
rise  in  the  price  of  Imported  goods  and  Cuba's 
need  to  repay  the  trade  deficits  It  has  In- 
curred with  its  Western  European  and  Cana- 
dian partners,  the  fact  Is  that  Cuba  has  little 

^r^  tK"*T?o^  J!.*"  °''"  ^  P*y  'o'  imports 
from  the  U.S.  Consequently,  as  In  the  case 

of  Its  trade  with  Argentina  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Cuba  will  need  large  credits  In  order 
to  Day  for  significant  imports  from  the  U  S 

■nie  issue  of  the  lifting  of  the  U.S.  trade 
embargo,  therefore,  is  mainly  a  political 
rather  than  an  economic  one  for  both  Wash- 
ington and  Havana.  While  the  U.S.  did  not 
oppose  the  recent  OAS  decision  to  terminate 
Its  sanctions  against  Cuba,  because  they  had 
become  an  irritant  in  U.S.  relations  with 
many  Latin  American  countries,  the  latter's 
Interests  in  resuming  relations  with  Cuba 
differ  from  those  of  the  U.S.  For  Latin 
America,  it  is  mainly  a  question  of  demon- 
strating regional  solidarity  and  Independence 
from  the  U.S.  For  the  U.S.,  however,  there 
are  a  number  of  Important  political  issues 
involved,  such  as  the  matter  of  political 
prisoners  in  Cuban  Jails  and  Havana's  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  of  Cuba's  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states 
including  Puerto  Rico,  and  of  Its  mUitarj; 


relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  also 
the  issue  of  compensation  for  expropriated 
U.S.  properties  in  Cuba.  Beyond  this  the» 
U  the  problem  of  how  the  U.S.  can'  avoid 
giving  the  impression  and  aUowing  Havana 
to  claim  that  the  resumption  of  U.S  -Cuban 
relatlons  constitutes  a  major  defeat  f^ 
U.S.  policy  and  a  form  of  Internatlonai  lesiti. 
matizatlon  of  the  Castro  regime. 

The  U.S.  interest  in  promoting  and 
strengthening  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
has  little  bearing  on  the  issue  of  resumption 
of  relations  with  Cuba.  The  principal  motive 

mL.  V'°i^'^*«  '^on  Washington's  an| 
Moscow  s  desire  to  reduce  the  chances  of  an 

?J;*»^1?^.,°  *  ''"''^"'"  *"'  between  them  and 
^i  ??i  H  ^  arms  race.  The  matter  of  whether 

tw5  •  ^°^  "^  '^°*^  "°*  ""  *h«  embargo  " 
therefore,  essentiaUy  Irrelevant  for  detente 
and.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  both! 
ered  to  raise  this  issue  in  its  neeotlatinn. 
with  the  U.S.  Detente  does  not  reqmre  h« 
either  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R.  maintains  re- 
lations With  the  allies  or  close  friend  of 
either  side.  Thus,  the  U.S.  has  no  relaunn. 
With  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam  or  S 

Mth•Is^"a2l.'''*  ^'''*  ''"'^'^  ^^  '^^  ^«'«"°^ 

It  would  be  equally  unrealistic  to  expect 

H?i  tbe  re-establishment  of  U.S.  relation 

with  Cuba  could  in  some  way  signlflcS 

^^  o  'k  ^^^'•''s  communism,  or  help  de- 
^.^f "  *w'o°"  ^^  dependence  on  the  Sontt 
Union  and  Soviet  infiuence.  If  fifteenVeara 
of  Cuban  relations  with  Western  EurowM 
countries,  including  the  presence  of  7heir^^ 
bassles  and  tourists  in  Havana  have  n^t 
produced  this  result,  there  is  nw^  Je^on  ^ 
believe  that  small-scale  U.S.-Cuban  t?^de  or 
^  °P!'^*'^8  o'  a  U.S.  Embassy  In  Hava^I 
th?t'^t»f°rf.  ^rt^l^ly.  "  is  highly  unnS 

he  ofhln^-^-  ''°"'''  "^  wlUlng  to  subslS 
the  Cuban  economy  to  the  tune  of  $1-2  mU- 
lion  per  day  In  order  to  make  It  more  i^e- 
pendent  of  Moscow,  and.  in  any  event  Cuba'» 
communist  rulers  would  not  allow  the  US 
to  gam  such  leverage  on  their  countir 

uTcifhin',**,  «**  ^^'^  re-establishment  of 
^^l^  ^  relations  should  not  be  merelv 
on  the  ground  that  the  Castro  regime  hal 
survived  the  embargo,  it  should^  in  ?h^ 

U  thT  c^*^*  ^^-  *^ ''°  -  And  whSh'e'r  iS.' 
U  the  case  or  not  will  depend  on  how  the 
Cuban  Government  will  behave  toward  the 

Sfer^ls  T^°''''  ^  **"  negotlatory  leman^* 
^ere  is  no  reason  for  the  U.S.  to  hurry,  for 

^.a*,*  "1*^,  "^  "^'^'*  *o  lose  more  than  we 

sei^^^h^rvaL^-*^  '•^^"'"P"-  "- 

SOME    OBSERVATIONS    ON    CUBAN    FOKEIGN    DEBTS 

it/fntr^^?/^'  ^""^^  ^  *  <^«'^*o'-  country  in 
on  in^J  t  "°''*^  *'^'**''  *°<*  'iepends  heZvlly 
abJ^'.^IS'  ."*****«  ^  ^"y  needed  gocita 
abroad,  both  In  the  communist  and  norT 
communist  countries.  On  the  baslsSf  curl 
«ntly  available  data,  Cuba's  cumulative 
^IP«  ^pPear  to  be  of  the  following  o^er? 

U^qp  f^-  ^  °^  ^''^*'  ^b»'s  debt  to  the 
u.a.s.R.  for  economic  assistance  Is  of  the 
order  of  $4.3  billion,  not  counting  shortterm 
loans  of  hard  currency.  Cuba  will  begin  to 
repay  this  debt  as  of  1986  without  interest 
but.  meanwhile.  Soviet  aid  to  Cuba  is  grow- 

K  ^;„l°-*^**  "  '^  certain  to  exceed  $5  billion 
by  1986. 

2.  Other  Communist  Countries:  Cuba's 
cumulative  trade  deficit  with  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  (other  than  U.S.S.R )  for 
1960-1973  amountM  to  $148.6  million. 

3.  Non-Communlrt  Countriee:  For  the 
period  1960-1973,  Cuba's  cumulative  trade 
deficit  with  its  main  non-communist  trading 
partners,  i.e.,  Japan.  Canada,  Spain.  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  West  Germany, 
Sweden,  Latin  America  and  Syria,  amoimted 
to  some  $785  mUllon. 
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4.  Current  Cuban  Credits  from  Non-Com- 
munist Countries: 

1974 — Argentina  for  $1.2  billion. 

1975 — Canada  for  $100  million. 

1975 — Prance  for  $350  million. 

1975 — England  for  $580  million. 

1975 — Spain  for  $900  million. 

Total — $3,130  bUllon. 

In  addition,  in  1975  Japan  offered  to  grant 
Cuba  an  unspecified  credit,  believed  to  be  of 
the  order  of  $100  million. 


5.  Total  Cuban  Foreign  Indebtedness  In 
the  1980's:  Cuba's  total  indebtedness,  which 
it  win  have  to  repay  in  various  installments 
beginning  in  1976  and  through  the  1980'8, 
Is  of  order  of  $8  to  $9  billion.  Repayments 
in  the  case  of  most  non-communist  coun- 
tries wUl  be  not  only  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rency, but  also  by  means  of  yearly  deliveries 
of  sugar,  a  condition  which  will  further  limit 
the  amount  of  sugar  Cuba  will  have  available 
for  new   markets,   such   as   the  U.S.   Thus, 

TABLE  12.— CUBA:  E(»}NOMIC  ASSISTANCE  FROM  THE  U.S.S.R. 
(In  inillions  U.S.  dollars|  > 


unless  sugar  prices  remain  untisuaUy  high,. 
Cuba  wUl  be  economically  strained  to  service 
and  repay  these  credits.  It  is  unlikely,  there- 
fore, that  Cuba  will  have  either  significant 
amounts  of  currency  or  goods  (sugar, 
tobacco,  nickel)  avaUable  to  trade  with  the 
U.S.,  and  it  wotild  be  highly  hazardous  for 
U.S.  private  or  public  organizations  to  grant 
Cuba  substantial  credits  to  stimulate  U.S.- 
Cuban trade. 


1961 


1962 


1%3 


1964 « 


1%S 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972        » 1973 


M974 


Trade  deficit. -J9 

Cuban  exports  (f.o.b.) ,.  304 

Cuban  imports  (ci.f.) 295 

Interest  charges 0 

Other  invisibles .' 18 

Total  payments  deficit.. 9 

Cumulative  debt '. 9 

Sugar  subsidy  payments' 90 

Total  cumulative  aid 99 


$189 
222 
411 

211 

220 

71 

381 


;297 
164 
461 


^ 


2 

322 

542 

9 

712 


$135 

275 

410 

6 

23 

143 

685 

-66 

789 


$105 

323 

428 

14 

20 

139 

824 

176 

1,104 


$247 

274 

521 

18 

23 

388 

1,112 

138 

1,530 


$216 

366 

582 

21 

23 

260 

1.372 

214 

2,004 


$382 

290 

672 

28 

22 

432 

1,804 

150 

2,586 


$436 

233 

669 

34 

24 

494 

2,298 

86 

3,166 


$162 

529 

691 

45 

24 
231 

2,529 
150 

3,547 


$427 

304 

731 

57 

25 

509 

3,038 

56 

4,112 


$534 

244 

778 

69 

28 

631 

3,669 

-22 

4,721 


$460 

565 

1,025 

»0 

33 

493 

4,162 

95 

5,309 


-$165 

935 

1,100 

•0 

33 

-198 

4,360 

-345 

5,162 


I  During  1961-71  $1  equaled  1  peso;  in  1972  $1  equaled  0.92  peso;  in  1973  and  1974  $1  equaled 
0.83  peso. 

:  Provisional. 

>  Preliminary. 

<  An  estimated  $21,000,000  of  tlie  1964  deficit  was  covered  by  Soviet  relief  grants  following 
Hurricane  Flora. 


»  A  Cuban-Soviet  bilateral  agreement  of  December  1972  exempts  Cuban  debt  from  further 

•  The  annual  value  of  sugar  subsidy  payrrtents  is  estimated  as  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  sugar  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  value  of  these  exporte  computed  at  the  average  price  tor 
Cuban  sugar  sold  on  the  world  market,  it  is  considered  a  grant  and  not  subject  to  repayment. 

'  Negligible. 


Mr.  GARN.  The  point  of  this  line  of 
"'  (iiscussion  is  simply  that  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant economic  advantage  to  the 
United  States  in  a  resumption  of  full 
trade  relations  with  Cuba.  Nor  is  it  a  per- 
suasive argument  that  if  we  treat  them 
liJce  one  of  us  they  will  become  like  one 
of  us.  In  fact,  most  Western  European 
nations  have  had  full  relations  with  Cuba 
for  more  than  15  years.  There  is  little 
evidence  that  Cuba's  anti-Western  line 
has  softened.  In  fact,  while  the  open 
rhetoric  has  been  toned  down  somewhat, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  revolution- 
ary activities  in  other  countries  continue 
to  be  instigated  and  abetted  by  Castro. 

For  instance,  this  last  September  Cas- 
tro hosted  in  Havana  an  international 
conference  designed  to  show  Communist 
sohdarity  with  the  revolutionary  Puerto 
Ricans  trying  to  separate  that  island 
from  its  U.S.  ties.  The  conference  re- 
ceived very  little  attention  in  the  U.S. 
press,  but  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer called  it  "an  unfriendly  act — a 
totally  unwarranted  interference  in  our 
domestic  afifairs."  In  view  of  Mr.  Kis- 
singer's tolerance  for  diplomatic  insults 
by  foreign  governments,  I  think  we  can 
take  his  reaction  as  an  indication  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  Cuban  action. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  show  is  that  we  have  no  real  in- 
centive tot  resume  diplomatic  and  trade 
relations  with  the  Cuban  Communists, 
and  every  reason  to  continue  a  diplo- 
matic quarantine  of  this  carrier  of  the 
revolutionary  virus.  Cuba  is  now  firmly 
within  the  Soviet  orbit,  and  shows  every 
indication  that  it  will  remain  so.  Re- 
sumption of  diplomatic  and  trade  rela- 
tions would  simply  legitimate  a  cruel, 
repressive  regime,  which  shows  little 
tendency  to  reason  in  its  own  foreign 
policy. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  changed  its 
policy  a  short  time  ago,  because  there 
has  been  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
Castro  has  changed  his  repressive  atti- 
tude toward  the  people  of  Cuba.  I  am 


sure  that  has  been  discussed  by  others 
of  my  colleagues  this  morning.  Besides 
the  economic  and  diplomatic  reasons  I 
have  mentioned,  I  think  it  is  a  suflftcient 
reason  to  continue  our  embargo  on 
Cuba  that  they  treat  their  citizens  with- 
out humanity  and  decency. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  we  can 
embargo  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa, 
which  are  friends  of  ours,  because  we  do 
not  like  their  internal  policies,  but  then 
we  talk  about  resuming  trade  with  a 
dictatorial  Communist  nation,  that  has 
no  respect  for  human  beings  at  all. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  up  any  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  valuable  time,  but  I  wish  the 
record  to  indicate  that  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  our  colleagues  in  connection 
with  the  Cuban  question. 

To  me  this  represents  one  of  the  great 
diflSculties  that  we  could  have  and  have 
at  the  present  time  in  connection  with 
our  overall  foreign  policy. 

Since  the  problem  is  so  close  to  home, 
I  think  it  bears  particular  attention  on 
the  part  of  this  body  and  on  the  part 
of  all  those  involved  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  next  portion  of  time  be  assigned 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 


CUBA 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida 
for  his  courtesy  in  permitting  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  discussion  of  a  problem  that 
I  think  is  most  serious  and  most  griev- 
ous. I  share  the  concern  of  others  who 
have  spoken  before  me. 


I  am  revulsed  at  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  in  the  country  of 
Cuba.  Before  our  relationships  with 
Cuba  are  normalized,  we  indeed  are 
quite  in  order  to  ask  the  questions  that 
have  been  vocalized  here  this  morning. 

Since  1959,  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has 
been  controlled  by  the  Communist,  to- 
talitarian regime  of  Fidel  Castro.  There 
appears  to  be  a  trend  toward  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba. 

Normalizing  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  disturbs  me  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  Two  areas  that 
concern  me  primarily  are  the  political 
prisoners  in  Cuba  and  the  apparent  will- 
ingness and  action  of  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment to  export  its  revolution  to  other 
countries  in  Latin  America. 

On  October  1  of  this  year.  Senator 
Stone  and  others  held  an  informal  hear- 
ing on  the  statvis  of  political  prisoners 
in  Cuba.  Former  political  prisoners  gave 
oral  and  written  statements  describing 
the  inhumane  conditions  of  their  incar- 
ceration. These  conditions  included  the 
absence  of  medical  care :  lack  of  a  proper 
diet:  indescribably  deplorable  cell  condi- 
tions; and  forced  labor  camps.  The  State 
Department  has  advised  Senator  Stone 
that  there  are  between  15,000  and  20,000 
political  prisoners  in  Cuba. 

On  June  1,  1975,  an  article  In  the 
Washington  Post  titled  "Cuban  Prisoners 
Said  'Resentenced'  Before  Terms  End," 
points  out  that  letters  received  by  rela- 
tives of  political  prisoners  in  Cuba  show 
that  these  prisoners  are  resentenced  to 
further  prison  terms  without  benefit  of 
any  judicial  process.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  travesty  of  justice  and  such  action 
by  Cuba  is  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of- 
human  fairness  and  decency. 

Further,  the  Castro  regime  has  re- 
fused to  permit  inspection  of  these  prison 
camps  by  the  International  Red  Cross  or 
other  neutral  bodies.  It  is  my  thought 
that  before  any  normalization  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  is  accomplished,  there  must  be  an 
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inspection  of  these  penal  facilities  and 
conditions  by   impartial  observers  and 
'corrective  action  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  apparent 
willingness  of  the  Castro  regime  to  ex- 
port its  revolution  to  other  countries  in 
Latin  America. 

In  a  UPI  report  of  July  23.  1975. 
Uruguayan  Foreign  Relations  Minister 
Juan  Carlos  Blancos  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  498  Tupamaro  guerrillas  were  re- 
ceiving training  in  Cuba. 

Last  June,  the  government  of  the 
Dominican  Repubhc  denounced  the  land- 
ing; in  that  country  of  guerrillas  who  had 
proceeded  there  from  Cuba.  On  August  3. 
1975.  an  article  in  the  Washington  Star 
indicated  that  Cuban-trained  guerrillas 
were  involved  in  subversive  activities  in 
Tucuman,  Argentina. 

Mr.  President,  this  training  of  guer- 
rillas in  Cuba  for  purposes  of  insurrec- 
tion in  this  Hemisphere  must  cbme  to  an 
.  end  before  any.  normalization  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  is  effect- 
uated. 

Concluding,  these  are  bUt  two  areas 
which  must  be  corrected  before  the 
United  States  normalizes  relations  with 
Cuba. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  wait 
a  minute  or  so  for  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  who 
has  expressed  a  request  to  be  heard 
briefly,  the  Senator  from  Florida  .will 
read  one  portion  of  the  testimony  taken 
by  a  number  of  these  Senators  that  have 
spoken  this  morning  from  former  politi- 
cal prisoners  of  Cuba  right  here  in  S.  207 
on  October  1,  just  one  passage  because 
what  we  have  heard  here  this  morning 
are  generalized  statements  of  general 
policy,  but  this  generalized  policy  comes 
down  to  inhuman  treatment  to  each  in- 
dividual who  is  being  abused  in  this 
fashion. 

I  read  one  extract  by  Mrs.  Prado  relat- 
ing to  her  son  Miguel  who  is  now  in  prison 
and  who  was  imprisoned  after  trying  to 
bring  his  wife  and  daughter  to  freedom. 
Miguel  was  unable  to  bring  his  wife  and 
(laughter  when  he  left  Cuba  and  therefore  he 
t<Jok  the  risk  In  entering  the  Island  to  bring 
them  In.  The  three  were  captured  and  Im- 
prisoned during  the  last  days  of  July  1974. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  .  .  .  recognized  that 
the  government  was  aware  that  their  Inten- 
tions had  been  to  rescue  their  families,  they 
,  were     sentenced     because     the     authorities 
agreed  that  they  had  come  to  the  United 
States  to  sell  themselves  to  the  Junkey  Im- 
perialists ind  were  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
25  years  In  prison.  After  their  trial  the  treat- 
ment given  them  was  Inhuman.  They  have 
been  beaten  and  Isolated  In  black  cells  as 
punishment.  My  son  has  been  heavily  beaten 
with  Iron  poles  and  left  In  Isolation  for  three 
days  without  food,  water  or  medical  assist- 
ance— able  to  survive  thanks  to  his  strong 
physical  condition.  At  the  present  time  he's 
In    La   Cabana   prison    in    Havana    province 
where  he's  only  allowed  a  two  hour  visit  per 
month  from  his  wife  and  daughter,  also  two 
or  three  hours  of  sunlight  per  week.  He's  a 
young  man  as  you  see— 4ntelllgent  and  sensi- 
tive. He  graduated  In  Cuba  equivalent  to  the 
first  two  years  of  college  in  the  tJnlted  States. 
As  a  poet  he  was  recently  awarded,  after  his 
Imprisonment,    the  .  .  .  CIPI     Award— that 
means  Latin  American  Circle  of  Poets  and 
Writers  In  the  14th  Year. 
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RELATIONS  WITH  CUBA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Florida 
for  his  splendid  work  on  the  matter  of 
Cuba,  and  I  associate  myself  with  him  in 
this  effort. 

When  we  speak  of  normalization  of 
relations  with  Cuba,  we  are  really  speak- 
ing of  normalization  of  relations  with 
Mr.  Fidel  Castro.  I  suggest  we  soberly 
consider  the  nature  of  this  man. 

Mr.  Castro  presides  over  a  government 
which  has  imprisoned,  by  conservative 
estimates,  from  20,000  to  50,000  of  his 
countrymen  for  political  reasons,  for 
being  guilty  of  speaking  their  minds. 
This  incarceration,  by  all  accounts,  is 
imder  conditions  which  are  as  inhumane 
as  any  existing  in  the  world  today. 

I  will  not  spend  the  several  hours  it 
would  take  to  detail  the  beatings,  tor- 
ture, deprivation,  humiliation,  and  mur- 
der currently  applied  to  these  prisoners 
at  the  direction  of  Mr.  Castro. 

Is  the  United  States  prepared,  by  nor- 
malization of  relations,  to  legitimize  this 
man  and  these  acts?  I  hope  that  is  not 
the  case.  I  find  it  impossible  to  speak 
of  normal  relations  with  such  a  man  and 
with  such  a  government. 

I  fully  realize  that  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  this  position  may  seem  to  conflict 
with  the  policy  of  detente— a  policy 
which  I  am  not  thoroughly  convinced 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation.  I 
believe  that  the  move  to  normalization  of 
relations  with  Cuba,  in  our  haste  to  in- 
crease trade,  further  entrenches  the  ex- 
isting conditions  in  the  countries  in- 
volved. I  admonish  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  remember  that  Mr.  Castro  is  not 
content  with  enslaving  the  Cuban  popu- 
lation. Since  his  rise  to  power  he  has 
continued  to  foment  rebellion  in  other 
countries.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  has 
aided  guerilla  activity  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Chile,  North  Korea,  Brazil.  Portugal,  and 
Angola,  and  many  South  and  Central 
American  countries. 

He  has,  as  recently  as  this  past  Sep- 
tember, declared  that  this  practice,  at 
least  as  far  as  Puerto  Rico  is  concerned, 
will  not  change  even  at  the  cost  of  the 
rapprochement  with  the  United  States. 
I  ask  tny  colleagues  to  think  about  that 
statement. 

This  past  July,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  held  hearings  on  ter- 
rorist activity  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  report 
will  be  released  shortly.  The  findings 
strongly  suggest  that,  if  the  word  of  the 
Communists  means  anytliing.  Puerto 
Rico  is  being  used  as  a  bridgehead  to 
infiltrate,  disrupt,  and  ultimately  bring 
about  revolution  in  the  United  States. 
Will  we  not  by  trading  with  Mr.  Castro 
aid  him  in  this  foul  activity? 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  United 
States  has  very  little  to  gain,  economi- 
cally, from  normalization  of  trade  with 
Cuba  nor  do  we  stand  to  gain  much 
politically.  The  dependency  of  the  Cuban 
economy  oh  the  Soviet  Union  is  so  deep 
that  it  would  be  outright  naivete  to  as- 
sume that  because  of  a  resumption  of 
the  U.S.  commercial  trade  with  Castro 
the  Cuban  regime  will  be  able  to  obtain 
any  degree  of  independence  from  the 


Soviets  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Nor- 
malization will  only  serve  Castro's  am- 
bition to  achieve  the  moral  capitulation 
of  this  country  to  his  Communist  regime 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  re- 
sume trade  with  Cuba.  Castro  will  claim 
that  we  have  been  wrong  for  the  past 
15  years;  that  Cuba  has  been  the  victim 
of  Yankee  Imperialism;  that  the  Cuban 
Revolution  has  emerged  victorious  from 
its  struggle  for  justice.  I  submit  to  the 
Senators  that  if  this  country  is  desirous 
of  subsidizing  Communist  causes  around 
the  world,  then  let  us  normalize  our  re- 
lations with  Cuba.  In  reality,  there  is 
only  one  conclusion  that  countries  in  this 
hemisphere  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  draw  from  U.S.  normalization  of  re- 
lations with  Castro.  It  is  that  oppor- 
tunism, confiscation,  extortion,  constant 
exportation  of  subversion,  in  violation  of 
all  the  rules  and  laws  of  a  civilized  world, 
can  be  condoned  after  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  when  the  pragmatism  of 
detente  overcomes  the  legal  and  moral 
principles  on  which  the  free  world  has 
been  able  to  survive  up  to  the  present 
time. 

In  conclusion.  I  offer  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Senators  some  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  in  his 
address  to  the  AFL-CIO.  Speaking  of  the 
Communists,  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  said: 

Their  clumsy  and  awkward  economy  which 
could  never  overcome  Its  own  difficulties  by 
Itself,  Is  conMnually  getting  material  and 
technical  assistance  from  the  West. 

Focusing  on  the  capitalist  attitude  to- 
ward detente,  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  found  it 
"almost  incomprehensible  to  the  human 
mind:  That  burning  greed  for  profit 
which  goes  beyond  all  reason,  all  self- 
control,  all  conscience,  only  to  get 
money."  Until  such  time  as  the  situa- 
tion which  I  have  described  has  changed 
radically,  I  oppose,  and  urge  all  Senators 
to  oppose,  any  noripalization  of  relations 
with  Cubaand  Mr.  Castro. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  TOWARD  CUBA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  most 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  in  the  discus- 
sion on  the  fioor  today  concerning  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  Cuba.  As  so  often  hap- 
pens in  the  pursuit  of  a  ixilicy.  after  so 
many  years  questions  invariably  arise 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  policy. 
However,  many  times  Members  of  the 
Senate  appear  to  think  that  the  passage 
of  time  itself  must  mean  that  American 
policy  must  be  altered.  Unfortunately, 
all  too  often  decisions  about  a  policy 
are  made  without  many  references  to  the 
existing  situation  the  policy  is  designed 
to  cope  with. 

Several  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
now  visited  Cuba,  numerous  articles  have 
appeared  in  the  press  by  reporters  that 
had  previously  been  denied  access  to 
Cuba,  and  a  long  series  of  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee  dealing  with  trade 
and  human  rights  in  Cuba.  Now  that  all 
of  this  information  has  become  available 
to  us  and  so  much  discussion  has  been 
stimulated,  I  believe  that  certain  dis- 
passionate conclusions  can  be  reached 
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in  conjunction  with  this  very  important 
question. 

Probably  the  single  most  important 
fact  that  emerges  from  so  much  atten- 
tion given  to  Cuba  in  the  past  year  is 
the  basic  lack  of  any  substantive  change 
within  Cuba  itself.  The  people  there 
neither  have  any  more  liberty  than  when 
the  Castro  dictatorship  came  to  power, 
nor  has  the  regime  there  foresworn  their 
devotion  to  subversion  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  Tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple remain  imprisoned  in  Cuba  for  Uieir 
political  ideas.  The  entire  society  has 
been  reorganized  along  the  lines  of  a 
hideous  Orwellian  experiment  to  create 
the  unthinkingly  obedient  socialist  man. 

As  with  so  many  of  the  reporters  who 
emerged  from  mainland  China  in  1972, 
we  have  the  initial  glowing  reports  of 
all  the  wonderful  things  that  the  re- 
porters were  allowed  to  see  and  the, en- 
thusiasm thex  found  among  the  people 
they  were  allowed  to  interview.  Once 
again  a  Communist  regime  has  been  able 
to  carefully  orchestrate  the  American 
press  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  very  favorable  image  in  the  Western 
world.  It  is  always  almost  gruesomely 
ironic  that  a  society  which  suppresses 
all  vestiges  of  liberty  in  a  totally  ruth- 
less manner  can  get  a  sympathetic  hear- 
ing from  the  foremost  champions  of 
first  amendment  freedoms  in  the  United 
States. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  to  rely 
only  upon  the  information  coming  from 
the  conducted  tours  of  Cuba  in  order  to 
assess  the  situation  on  the  island.  In 
hearings  both  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  in  an  ad  hoc 
meeting  with  former  political  prisoners 
on  the  Senate  side,  we  have  numerous 
tragic  personal  accounts  of  individuals 
victimized  by  Castro's  tyrannical  regime. 

As  a  further  indication  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Cuba  has  not  altered 
their  own  ideas  and  outlook  over  the 
years  we  have  the  public  statements  of 
Pidel  Castro  and  other  party  officials. 
They  continue  to  maintain  that  they  are 
basically  a  revolutionary  regime  deter- 
mined to  spread  their  system  through- 
out the  hemisphere.  As  we  learned  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  this  not  only  gives  en- 
couragement to  terrorist  activities  In 
Puerto  Rico,  but  even  is  instrumental  In 
training  them  within  Cuba  itself.  Thus 
he  remains  determined  to  intervene  vio- 
lently even  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States  itself  while  allegedly  ex- 
pressing an  interest  in  establishing  some 
harmonious  relations  with  us. 

Why  does  Castro  express  some  Interest 
in  the  so-called  "normalization  of  rela- 
tions"? We  must  carefully  evaluate  his 
own  reasons  and  balance  them  off 
against  what  we  feel  are  our  own  na- 
tional hiterests.  I  believe  that  Castro 
seeks  recognition  from  the  United  States 
for  two  basic  reasons:  prestige  and  eco- 
nomic benefits. 

Ever  since  Castro  was  ostracized  from 
the  community  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere he  has  sought  to  receive  vindica- 
tion by  having  his  enemies  recognize  his 
regime  as  the  legitimate  government  of 
all  Cubans.  He  needs  and  desires  recog- 
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nition  by  the  United  States  in  order  to 
once  again  bolster  his  cause  in  Latin 
America.  After  all,  he  has  already  made 
it  clear  that  he  would  use  American 
recognition- as  a  propaganda  tool  to  point 
out  to  the  world  that  the  United  States, 
after  so  many  years  of  isolating  him, 
had  to  now  come  to  him  on  his  terms  and 
essentially  ask  for  forgiveness.  He  wants 
America  to  say  that  we  erred  by  trying 
to  isolate  and  topple  his  tyrannical 
regime.  The  net  effect  of  granting  recog- 
nition to  Castro  and  removing  trade  re- 
strictions against  him  would  simply  in- 
crease his  own  stature  at  the  expense  of 
both  our  own  ideals  and  beliefs  and  the 
sacrifices  of  so  many  Cubans  who  have 
struggled  to  bring  genuine  self-rule  to 
the  people  of  Cuba. 

Second,  Castro,  and  the  entire  Com- 
munist bloc  which  supports  him,  un- 
doubtedly realize  that  they  can  make 
substantial  economic  gains  from  a 
change  in  American  policy.  Castro's  in- 
efficient administration  of  the  Cuban 
economy  for  the  past  15  years  has  been 
a  serious  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
other  Communist  countries,  particularly 
the  Soviet  Union.  Prof.  Leon  Goure  of 
the  University  of  Miami  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies  has  con-, 
eluded  that: 

The  Soviet  Union,  subsidizes  the  Cuban 
economy  at  the  rate  of  $1.5-*2  mUUon  per 
day.  In  addition,  Cuba  has  also  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade  with  other  communist 
countries  which  furthermore  have  granted  It 
various  credits  and  loans  and  provided  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  technicians. 

Thus  by  reestablishing  some  diplo- 
matic and  economic  relations  with  the 
Castro  regime  the  United  States  in  effect 
would  render  assistance  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  relieving  them  of  the  burden  of 
continuing  to  subsidize  Castro's  remain- 
ing in  power.  As  we  have  seen  in  other 
trade  agreements  with  Communist  re- 
gimes undoubtedly  credit  will  follow  any 
relaxation  of  trade  restrictions  and  thus 
some  day  soon  Castro  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase American  goods  with  American 
dollars. 

Before  the  United  States  even  begins 
to  consider  either  increasing  the  prestige 
of  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  or  subsi- 
dize his  planned  economic  failures,  we 
must  have  some  concrete  assurances  that 
reciprocal  concessions  will  be  made  by 
him.  But,  thus  far  we  have  absolutely 
no  evidence  that  Castro  is  about  to  repu- 
diate his  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
foreswear  support  for  subversive  activi- 
ties in  the  hemisphere,  allow  a  minimal 
amount  of  liberty  to  his  subject  people 
or  stop  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  even 
the  United  States  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Until  Castro  does  something  more  than 
speak  pleasantly  to  his  sympathetic 
guests  in  Havana  and  smile  at  the  tele- 
vision camera,  Ve  have  no  reasons  to  al- 
ter our  policy. 


CUBA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  most 
forcefully  commend  the  disttaguished 
Senator  from  Florida  for  organizing  the 


colloquy  on  the  vital  question  of  restor- 
ing freedom  in  Cuba.  I  suggest  to  him 
for  his  consideration  that  an  ad  hoc 
committee,  composed  of  Senators  who 
share  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  others,  on  this  question,  be 
organized  so  that  we  can  more  properly 
and  more  adequately  convey  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  those  concerns  and,  in  turn, 
enlist  the  support  and  assistance  of  the 
American  people  to  block  an  unwar- 
ranted recognition  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba. 

I  recommend  that  to*  the  Senator.  I 
hope  he  will  take  the  lead  In  that  regard. 
I  will  join  him  in  the  effort. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
thanks  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
very  much  indeed  for  his  suggestion.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  certainly  look 
into  It  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  others.  I  appreciate  the 
suggestion  very  much. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

ADDmONAL     STATEMENTS     StTBMrrTED     ON     VJS. 
CtTBAN   POLICY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  are  being  opened  up; 
gradually  but  unmistakably.  In  the  past 
several  months  alone,  Cuba  has  received 
favorable  concessions  from  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  from  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Last  July  the  OAS,  meeting  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  altered  the  Rio  Treaty 
of  1947,  a  mutual  assistance  and  defense 
pact  of  OAS  member  nations.  Treaty 
revisions  allow  member  nations  to  act 
unilaterally  when  deciding  upon  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Cuba.  In  August.  President  Ford  re- 
sponded to  the  OAS  decision  and  to  con- 
gressional pressure  by  permitting  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  American  firms  to  trade 
with  Cuba  and  by  removing  American 
sanctions  on  nations  which  trade  wl^ 
Cuba. 

The  Rio  Treaty  was  the  mechanism 
through  which  the  OAS  lifted  economic 
sanctions  it  imposed  upon  Cuba.  These 
sanctions  were  In  effect  since  1962  but 
recently  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
support  for  removing  the  trade  embargo. 
Some  of  the  OAS  member  nations  had 
already  rejected  the  embargo  unilateral- 
ly and  restored  commercial  relations 
with  the  Cuban  government.  But  this 
action  was  In  defiance  of  OAS  restric- 
tions. 

OAS  attempts  in  1964,  1972,  and  1974 
to  lift  sanctions  against  Cuba  failed  but 
each  time  by  a  smaller  number  of  votes. 
At  the  November  1974  OAS  Foreign  Min- 
isters meeting  In  Ecuador,  the  resolution 
to  normalize  relations  with  Cuba  failed 
by  only  two  votes.  The  United  States  took 
a  neutral  position  throughout  the  debate 
and  abstained  from  the  final  vote. 

This  was  a  far  cry  from  our  past  de- 
termination to  reject  the  Castro  regime 
and  to  refuse  to  support  Cuba  through 
International  trade  benefits.  I  regret  that 
the  United  States  stood  on  the  side- 
lines at  the  OAS  meeting  last  year  like 
an  unconcerned  observer.  The  Orga- 
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nlzation  of  American  States  Is  not  the 
forum  for  the  most  influential  American 
nation  to  decline  to  participate. 

Revision  of  the  Rio  Treaty  could  not 
of  Itself,  normalize  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba,  but  it  freed 
the  United  States  from,  all  international 
pressures  and  restrictions  to  limit  our 
Interactions  with  Cuba.  The  U.S.  em- 
bargo of  Cuba  is  regiilated  by  Congres- 
sional statute  and  Executive  order.  A 
Presidential  proclamation  and  an  act  of 
Congress  would  be  necessary  before  all 
U.S.  sanctions  against  Cuba  could  be 
lifted. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  could 
be  gained  by  the  United  States  if  we 
reestablished  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba.  I  can  see  where  Cuba  and  the  So- 
viet Union  would  gain  enormously  from 
access  to  American  markets  and  tourists' 
dollars,  but  aside  from  sugar  and  tobac- 
co, Premier  Castro  has  only  revolution 
to  export. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  however,  that 
the  United  States  can  afford  to  ignore 
Cuba.  It  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
be  knowledgeable  about  the  political, 
economic,  and  military  situation  existing 
in  Cuba.  PoUticaUy.  Fidel  Castro  enjoys 
the  support  of  his  countrymen,  but  he 
is  suspected  by  other  Latins  and  South 
Americans  of  a(tanptlng  to  impose  his 
brand  of  cooafnumao  on  their  political 
S3^tems.  ^cportation  6T  revolution  was 
Premlwr  /Castro's  active  policy  during 
the  early  and  mid-1960's  and  it  was  this 
policy  yhich  encouraged  the  OAS  sanc- 
tions in  the  first  place.  Although  Castro's 
Instigation  of  rural  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity has  decreased  since  1969,  it  has 
not  stopped.  Recently,  he  has  been  ac- 
tively encouraging  Communist  leaders  in 
Portugal  and  Panama  to  overthrow  legit- 
imate governments  and  force  a  Marx- 
ist dictatorship  on  the  people.  Lately, 
Premier  Castro  has  been  promoting  his 
brand  of  commimism  quietly,  mainly 
because  his  chief  benefactor,  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  threatened  to  sanction  his 
government  economically  If  his  tactics 
prove  harmful  to  detente. 

Economically.  Cuba  is  dependent  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  subsidize  and  import 
Its  crops.  In  fact,  the  Cuban  economy  is 
not  self-sustaining.  Russia  spends  ap- 
proximately $1.5  million  per  day  in  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Cuba  even  though  Cuba  is 
a  member  of  COMECON,  the  Eastern 
Eiiropean  economic  commimity.  Militar- 
ily. Cuba  is  dependent  on  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence for  its  defense  and  its  weaponry. 
Several  thousand  Soviet  military  person- 
nel are  stationed  in  Cuba  and  direct  So- 
viet military  assistance  to  Cuba  is  in 
excess  of  $1.5  billion.  Through  renewal 
of  diplomatic  or  economic  relations  with 
Cuba,  the  United  States  would  Inadvert- 
ently help  the  Soviet  Union  by  reducing 
the  need  for  the  heavy  daily  commitment 
oi  goods  and  services  which  shores  up 
the  Cuban  economy. 

I  do  not  believe  President  Pord  should 
continue  to  ease  U.S.  trade  restrictions 
on  Cuba  or  encourage  Americans  to  ac- 
cept the  Cuban  Goyemment's  way  of  life 
for  the  Cuban  people.  Americans  do  not 
accn>t  Castro.  They  have  continuously 


made  it  known  that  they  will  not  support 
an  adversary  government  just  90  miles 
off  the  American  coast.  Our  expanded 
poUtical  and  economic  recognition  of 
Cuba  will  serve  to  encourage  and  legiti- 
mize Premier  Castro's  governmental  pol- 
icies, including  nationalization  of  land 
and  industry,  exportation  of  revolution 
and  restriction  of  civil  and  personal  lib- 
erties. If  the  United  States  were  to  pro- 
vide free  access  to  this  coimtry  and  Its 
markets.  Premier  Castro  would  not  have 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  making  the  Cu- 
ban economy  less  dependent  on  the  So- 
viet Union.  He  could  turn  his  efforts  to- 
ward the  practical  application  of  his 
revolutionary  zeal  and  attempt  to  subvert 
our  Nation. 

I  can  assure  you  Cuban  insurgents  will 
not  be  welcome  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  enough  domestic  critics  of  our  dem- 
ocratic institutions,  we  certainly  do  not 
need  Cuban  revolutionaries  to  swell  their 
ranks. 

Foreign  governments  do  not  have  to 
share  the  same  moral,  social  and  eco- 
nomic principles  as  the  United  States  in 
order  to  receive  diplomatic  recognition 
or  trade  concessions  from  our  Govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact  our  industrial 
and  manufacturing  sectors  would  be  sti- 
fled in  their  endeavors  if  they  could  not 
trade  with  non-market  nations.  In  ad- 
dition, our  people  would  be  unable  to 
learn  about  the  benefit  from  the  history, 
folk  customs  and  culture  of  much  of  the 
world. 

The  United  States  must  demand  that 
her  trading  partners  acknowledge  and 
respect  her  cherished  institutions.  Pre- 
mier Castro's  policy  of  actively  support- 
ing Communist  style  revolution  in  neigh- 
boring countries  points  to  his  lack  of  re- 
spect for  established  governments.  The 
United  States  cannot  condone  this  policy. 
I  oppose  conferring  legitimacy  and  ac- 
ceptability on  the  Castro  regime  and  will 
continue  to  work  against  our  recognition 
of  that  country.  We  should  use  our  pow- 
erful weapon  of  economic  sanctions  to 
impress  upon  Cuba  the  value  of  free  and 
open  societies  to  the  people  of  the  Amer- 
icas. 

CtTBA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  about  the  property  for- 
merly owned  by  American  citizens  that 
was  expropriated  by  the  present  Cuban 
Government. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  American 
citizens  have  filed  8,816  claims  for  a  total 
asserted  amoimt  of  $3,346,406,000  against 
the  Cuban  Government.  This  sum 
amoimts  to  more  than  the  total  com- 
bined amount  of  assets  expropriated  by 
the  Communist  governments  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe  from 
American  citizens.  These  claims  against 
the  Cuban  Government  have  been  filed 
imder  the  Cuban  claims  program  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
which  the  Congress  created  in  1964. 

mCR   PUOUTT 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, William  D.  Rogers  of  the  State 
Department,  stated  as  recently  as  Sep- 


tember 23  in  testimony  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  one  of  the  high- 
est priorities  of  the  administration  in 
regard  to  the  Cuban  Government  Is  the 
issue  of  compensation  for  claims  by  UJ8. 
nationals.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  State  Department  regards  the  issue 
of  compensation  for  expropriated  prop- 
erty as  one  of  the  basic  problems  that 
must  be  discussed  in  any  dialog  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  the  State  Department  has  em- 
phasized that  any  dialog  with  Cuba 
"must  be  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,"  In- 
deed it  would  seem  that  that  resolution 
of  the  expropriated  assets  issue  would  be 
absolutely  essential  to  any  dialog  based 
on  reciprocity. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  this  Senator  that 
the  Congress  should  be  in  full  agreement 
with  the  State  Department  on  the  im- 
portance and  the  high  priority  of  resolv- 
ing the  expropriated  property  issue.  Per 
if  there  is  any  equity  in  a  dialog  between 
the  Cuban  Government  and  our  own,  the 
interests  of  American  citizens  must  be 
protected. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  compensa- 
tion for  or  restitution  of  expropriated 
property  may  be  a  difficult  issue  to  re- 
solve completely.  Mr.  Lynn  Darrell  Ben- 
der, a  student  of  the  Cuban  situation  and 
author  of  the  book,  "The  Politics  of  Hos- 
tUity,"  has  written  that  "it  is  probable 
that  any  new  government  in  Cuba,  even 
under  a  resuscitated  capitalist  economic 
system,  would  be  reluctant — if  not  po- 
litically imable — to  return  such  proper- 
ties as  major  public  utilities  and  refining 
facilities."  So  even  in  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  resolution  of  the  Cuban 
claims  problem  would  likely  be  difficult. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the 
situation,  it  would  be  the  feeling  of  this 
Senator  that  the  State  Department 
should  stand  firm  and  work  hard  to 
achieve  the  best  possible  solution. 

As  we  saw  with  the  proposal  by  the 
Czechoslovakian  Government  last  year 
to  resolve  the  claims  against  that  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  42  cents  on  the 
dollar,  there  has  been  a  very  significant 
trend  among  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  take  advantage  of  the  relative  wealth 
of  the  United  States  in  such  matters.  The 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  objected  to  the 
claims  settlement  proposal  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia last  year  and  a  specific  amendment 
was  added  to  the  Trade  Act  to  deal  with 
the  Czechoslovakian  situation.  That 
amendment  provided  that  the  President 
must  renegotiate  the  agreement  with 
Czechoslovakia  on  the  settlement  of  U.S. 
claims  and  that  there  must  be  a  full  and 
fair  settlement  before  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  could  be  granted. 

Czechoslovakian  gold  held  by  the 
United  States  was  required  to  be  held 
imtil  a  settlement  Is  negotiated  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  as  part  of  any  bi- 
lateral commercial  agreement  with 
Czechoslovakia.  The  amendment  requires 
approval  by  Congress  of  both  the  rene- 
gotiated claims  settlement  and  the  re- 
lease of  any  gold  belonging  to  Czecho- 
slovakia before  any  nondiscriminatory 
treaty  and  credits  may  be  extended. 
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That  amendment,  while  it  applied  only 
to  the  Czechoslovakian  situation  cer- 
tainly sets  a  precedent  that  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  settlement  of  Cuban  claims. 

The  Senate  also  recently  adopted  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  9005,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Pood  Assistance 
Act  of  1975  which  provides  that  no  debt 
owed  to  the  United  States  by  any  foreign 
country  may  be  settled  in  an  amount  less 
than  the  full  amount  of  such  debt  unless 
the  Congiiess  by  concurrent  resolution 
approves  of  such  settlement.  This  bill  is 
presently  in  the  conference  committee 
and  has  yet  to  be  enacted.  However,  this 
provision,  if  enacted,  would  require  a  con- 
current resolution  in  the  event  that 
claims  by  the  United  States  against  the 
Cuban  Government  are  settled  at  less 
than  the  full  amount.  As  I  understand, 
the  U.S.  Government  had  a  substantial 
amount  of  interest  that  was  expropriated 
by  the  Cuban  Government  including  the 
directly  owned  MOA  Bay  Mining  Co., 
which  was  purportedly  worth  $100  mil- 
lion. 

So  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  Congress 
has,  by  its  actions,  shown  a  great  deal  of 
determination  that  the  claims  against 
the  Cuban  Government  should  be  settled 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  and  that 
the  Congress  may  be  inclined  to  take  spe- 
cific action  in  the  event  they  are  not. 
Surely,  this  has  been  a  clear  message  to 
the  State  Department  and  I  would  hope 
their  actions  will  be  guided  by  it. 

In  any  possible  future  agreement  on 
the  settlement  of  claims  against  the 
Cuban  government,  it  would  also  be  my 
hope  that  the  State  Department  will  look 
carefully  to  determine  who  has  suffered 
the  greatest  from  the  action  of  the  Cu- 
ban government  and  to  devise  a  settle- 
ment in  a  manner  proportionate  to  the 
losses  suffered  by  various  Individuals.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  many  corpo- 
rations have  been  able  to  write  off  as  a 
tax  loss  at  least  a  portion  of  the  assets 
that  were  confiscated  in  Cuba.  So,  In 
effect,  it  has  been  apparently  those  pri- 
vate persons  who  lost  property  and  assets 
In  Cuba  that  have  suffered  the  most. 
Hopefully,  any  negotiations  with  the  Cu- 
ban government  will  be  after  a  careful 
study  of  this  situation  has  been  made  to 
insure  that  those  who  have  truly  suffered 
the  most  will,  in  fact,  be  those  who  are 
provided  the  greatest  amount  of  com- 
pensation. 

AVOID    PRE-EMPTION 

Concerning  the  role  of  Congress  in  this 
matter,  it  Is  my  strong  feeling  that  we 
should  avoid  action  that  would  close  off 
the  negotiating  flexibility  of  the  State 
Department  In  any  future  possible  talks 
with  the  Cuban  government  and  the  Cu- 
ban claims  Issue  surely  Is  one  that  most 
clearly  Indicates  the  need  for  some  kind 
of  dialog.  For  In  the  past  decade  when 
we  have  had  an  antagonistic  and  non- 
communicative  policy  toward  the  Cuban 
government,  the  claims  settlement  Issue 
has  gotten  no  closer  to  resolution.  So  pre- 
sumably, by  opening  some  sort  of  dialog 
^th  the  Cuban  government,  we  may  be 
able  to  make  some  progress  toward  re- 
solving the  claims  settlement  problem. 


At  the  same  time,  this  dialog  should  be 
opened  carefully  and  as  previously  stated, 
could  be  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
take  no  action  that  would  result  in  a 
dialog  that  is  other  than  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity. 

It  may  be  ironic  that  some  In  this 
country  and  in  the  Congress  who  have 
criticized  other  governments — especially 
the  Chilean  government — for  their  ac- 
tions are  now  prepared  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  Cuban  government.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Congress  should  be 
cautious  so  as  not  to  act  hastily  in  this 
matter  and  so  as  to  avoid  any  hurried 
negotiations  that  prevent  the  executive 
branch  from  adequately  and  properly 
protecting  the  interests  of  American 
citizens. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  QFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
routine  morning  business  be  extended 
5  minutes,  and  I  yield  my  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much.  It  is  most  helpful. 


NEW   YORK   CITY'S   FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS 

-  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
actions  New  York  City  already  has  taken 
to  reduce  its  payrolls  and  to  cut  back  its 
expenditures. 

I  think  that  all  the  eloquence,  all  the 
arguments,  all  the  speeches  in  the  world 
cannot  compare  with  what  the  record 
shows.  The  whole  purpose  that  every- 
body on  both  sides  of  this  issue  has  with 
respect  to  New  York  City  and  its  finan- 
cial difficulties  is  that  there  must  be  more 
financial  discipline.  They  must  cut  their 
spending. 

All  of  us,  including  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  am  sure,  want  to 
avoid  default,  if  possible;  but  we  do  want 
discipline.  We  want  to  make  sure  that 
New  York  City  cuts  back  on  excessive 
spending. 

What  has  New  York  done — not  said, 
not  promised,  nor  protested — but  what 
have  they  done? 

Overall,  New  York  has  cut  back  its 
payrolls  by  more  than  10  percent  since 
December  31  of  last  year.  In  other  words, 
in  less  than  a  year,  they  have  reduced 
their  payrolls  by  some  11  or  12  percent. 
They  had  294,000  employees;  they  now 
have  258,000  employees. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  see  how  that  cut 
was  made. 

The  police  have  been  cut  by  4,000,  or 
by  some  11  percent;  firemen  by  1500.  or 


by  about  11  percent;  sanitation  workers 
by  2,000,  or  by  15  percent;  social  services 
have  been  cut  29,000,  or  by  about  13  per- 
cent; health  services  have  been  cut  761, 
or  by  about  15  percent;  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  has  been  cut  820,  or  by 
about  15  percent;  resorts,  recreation,  and 
cultural  services  have  been  cut  by  more 
than  1,000,  which  Is  about  a  20-percent 
cut;  the  Board  of  Education— that  Is, 
teachers,  and  so  forth — has  been  cut  by 
about  12  percent;  the  hospital  corpora- 
tion has  been  cut  by  some  16  or  17 
percent. 

Just  yesterday.  It  was  reported  in  the 
newspapers  that  an  additional  8,000  New 
York  City  employees  will  be  promptly 
laid  off,  including  an  additional  1,000  po- 
lice, an  additional  3,000  health  and  hos- 
pital workers,  and  an  additional  218  li- 
brary employees.  These  cuts  are  pro- 
ceeding. 

I  should  like  to  put  these  cuts  in  per- 
spective, because  the  cuts  may  not  mean 
much  when  we  just  give  the  numbers. 

New  York  City  has  been  criticized  be- 
cause, in  the  view  of  some  people,  they 
have  had  too  many  people  overall  em- 
ployed in  relationship  to  their  popula- 
tion. The  budget  office  of  Congress  has 
made  a  study  of  the  comparable  func- 
tions of  New  York  City  and  the  other 
big  cities  in  the  country.  What  they  find 
is  very  interesting. 

They  find  that  even  before  the  cuts' 
were  made,  compared  to  other  major 
cities,  New  York  City  did  not  have  the 
largest  number  of  employees  per  capita 
in  comparable  functions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  were  other  cities  in  the  coun- 
try that  had  substantially  more,  includ- 
ing Philadelphia,  Newark,  and  Balti- 
more. 

However,  now  that  New  York  has  made 
these  reductions  and  the  reductions 
which  Mayor  Beame  announced  just  yes- 
terday, she  now  has  or  will  have  when 
the  additional  8,000  layoffs  take  olace. 
fewer  employees  per  capita— and  there 
are  11  comparable  cities  here— than  Bos- 
ton, New  York.  Philadelphia.  San 
Francisco.  New  Orleans.  St.  Louis,  Den- 
ver, and  Baltimore.  Only  three  major 
cities  in  the  coxmtry  will  have  a  smaller 
number  of  employees  per  10.000  popula- 
tion. They  are  Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  and 
Detroit.  At  the  present  time,  they  are 
very  close  to  the  number  of  employees 
New  York  City  has. 

If  we  recognize  the  path  that  New  York 
Is  on,  the  mandate  they  are  under,  to 
continue  reducing  employees — and  they 
have  to  cut  some  70,000  altogether  by 
the  end  of  next  year— if  they  continue 
on  that  path,  and  they  are  mandated  to 
do  it,  they  will  have  fewer  employees  per 
10,000  than  any  other  major  city  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  we  should  throw 
our  hands  in  the  air  and  rejoice  over 
this.  We  have  toj-ecognize  what  happens 
to  these  people.  When  they  are  laid  off, 
they  go  on  welfare  In  some  cases  or  col- 
lect unemployment  compensation,  and 
this  is  a  burden  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  on  the  city  and  the  State. 
But,  Mr.  President,  what  can  the  city 
do?  We  cannot  very  well  criticize  them 
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for  laying  people  off.  when  this  Is  what  long  as  the  guarantee  Is  outstanding.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 

we  are  asking  them  to  do.  They  are  doing  The  Federal  Government  would  work  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  on  Mr 

precisely  what  has  been  caUed  for.  In  through  the  State  of  New  York.  Kenneth  Axelson,  who  has  been  deputy 

addition.  New  York  has  cut  back  all  of  its  Furthermore,  in  the  event  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  for  the  last  2  months 

<»pital  investment;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  city  needs  the  guarantee  in  order  to  pro-  He  is  on  leave  from  J.  C.  Penney  a  very 

they  now  are  m  a  position  where  only  vide    essential    services    at    any    time,  successful    businessman,   who  has  had 

those  capital  projects  which  are  more  then  New  York  State  wiU  be  held  fully  great  success  in  the  tough  competition 

than  60  percent  completed  have  any  responsible  and  will  have  to  make  the  of  private  enterprise.  I  ask  that  the  ar- 

work  being  done  on  them.  Now  there  is  Federal  Gtovemment  whole  for  any  cost  tide,   on  what  Mr.  Axelson  has  been 

heavy  unemployment  In  the  New  York  to  the  Federal  Government.  doing  in  New  York,  be  printed  in  th*. 

area,  as  there  is  all  over  the  country,  in  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  if  we  rec-  Record 

constouction.  When  these  projects  are  ognize   that    there   has   been   progress  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 

cut  back,  that  means  more  unemploy-  made,  that  they  are  moving  in  the  right  consent  that  tables  from  the  Coneres- 

ment;   again,  more  people  on  welfare,  direction,    that   everything   that   could  sional  Budget  Office  study  comparine  the 

more  people  on  unemployment  compen-  possibly  be  achieved  through  default  is  expenditures  in  the  city  of  New  York 

^nr^^th^"? i;«^?^^: *l^r.  ^   *^®   ^"^^  '^•"^  achieved  here-they  are  reducing  and  the  number  of  employees  in  the  city 

course  Uiat  has  to  be  taJten.  their  payroll,   they  have   frozen  theh-  of  New  York  be  printed  in  the  Recom 

Mr   msident,  I  think  everyone  has  wages,  they  would  be  required  and  they  at  this  point, 

agreed  that  New  York  City  has  been  are  going  to  continue  to  reduce  the  bur-  There  being  no  obiection  th*.  material 

^o'fi^i'wM"'^?.  ^"^  ^^^  "^"^  **«"  0^  ^^  P«^io"  costs-all  these  things  was  order^  to  be  prK"n  toe  ReSI? 

people  that  they  have  provided  services  are  being  achieved.  I  think  if  we  recog-  as  follows                                                   ' 

too  extravaganUy.  We  have  to  consider  nize  that,  many  Senators  I  have  talked  PaoPosED  Payroll  R^r^c^nr.. 

that  under  the  pre«Mit  program  that  the  to— a  number  at  least  that  I  have  talked  *       proposed  Payroll  Reductions 

State  of  New  York  has  nut  Into  PfTe^t  t^^,u^  v.TJ'  t  *«^'*si,,  mai  i  nave  laiKea  Agency  and  estimated  number  of  full-time 

Z^i:  *!,                                .    ,    ^  eneci,  to — who  have  been  adverse  to  assisting  employees  to  be  seoarated 

f^i  o>,™^^"*'°'^  '« '^"^   ^^^^  J"  New  York,  now  see  that  the  best  way  to  Educat^           separated. 

S«^is In  Sf  rt^t.Hn^  i^^^'^^^H  ^°  "•  ^^  '"^^t  ««^ible,  economical  way.     High«  edumi-on-(6-ui^T::: • 

hf,H«^f«?fi^    .^^.',S°  °l'' ^If'lt^^  t^e  way  that  will  involve  the  Federal     Police   . i:.::::"""  T^S 

il?^tL^f^^I%^JZl?^^-Y^^^  Government  for  the  shortest  period  of     ^ire  ..:.  l?^. 

had  not  done  that,  they  would  not  have  time  is  to  insLst  on  thi<:  tnn^h  <?nartcn     so^'ai  services go? 

TO  support  in  their  strugBle  to  avoid  Spl,n?d  bTlwch  wl^haTebrfo^u":  ir^•r.S"^K,''"■'?^^---- -"■  - 

*r"presldept  the  c«a  tor  a  Federal  "J  ^^£'1.^-  r.Tfn.^^l  ""Sr'"!!'..!^?!*"..."""^:     ,„ 

guarantee  hinges  squarely  on  this  sue-  ^^^  ^°^^^  *it'^"*il  ^^  ^"^?®^  ""^^^^^  ^  P"''-  Re^^atlonal  and  Cultural  Af- 

cessful  record.  There  Is  a  momentum  ^^^^^'  ^"^  ^^t  '^^^  continue  on  this       fairs  4e<, 

here  Let  us  take  advantair*»  nf  it  program— which   is    painful   and    diffl-     Correction eo 

Sey  are  making  progrSii  the  right  ^"^^^^  1^^^"^  P^^Pl^  <>«.  but  continue  KK.^r'^l^  Administration...       lo 

direction.    Tl^ey  Vr^'z^uSng' SfeiJ  ?J°  "  r<S'  ?«^^-%r^r«^.'^^  SSS  sfrvfc^ A^^rrltSr""  ^' ^^^' 

spending.  They  are  on  target.  And  given  balanced  budget  and  until  they   have     Transportation  Administration ik' 

a  modest  and,  I  think,  quite  a  modest  gotten  out  from  under  the  guarantee.    Finance  ".I"       so 

guarantee  by  the  Federal  Government,  ^^-  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-    Addiction  services  Agency 21 

they  cah  continue.  sent  that  a  table  which  was  printed  in  Human  Resoxirces  Administration...       58 

I  wish  also  to  point  out.  Mr.  Presi-  <^he  New  York  Times  yesterday,  detail-    p.fittfrff  i"n;;i;:,;;^;: ^i' 

dent,  that  the  bill  that  Is  before  the  ing  specifically  where  the  layoffs  are,  be    boto  presiSs             m 

Senate — that   Is   on   the   Calendar,    at  printed  in  the  Record.                                 courts  1^^^^^^^^^^ "     707 

least — provides  that  the  State  of  New  I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  Transit  police. .IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII""      89 

York  has  to  assume  full  and  complete  supplementary  table,  which  shows  the    Housing  police. IIIIIIII       62 

responsibility  for  what  New  York  City  additional  layoffs  which  the  mayor  has    AH  others... IIIIII     496 

does.  The  State  of  New  York  has  had  ordered,  be  printed  in  the  Record;  also,                                                          < 

control  for  more  than  6  months  of  New  that  a  story  by  Mr.  John  Damton   de-              Total 8.874 

S.'Jh^  ^*;^   ^^f^l  U"?"  O"*"  b^,'   "  <^"i"g    ^^    effect    of    these    layoffs,    be  .The   separations   for    these   Independent 

would  continue  to  have  that  control  as  nrinted  in  the  Record.  agencies  havTnot  been  competed. 

'reductions  in  new  YORK  CITY'S  FULL-TIME  PAYROLL 

llncludes  reductions  both  by  layoffs  and  by  attrition.  Do«s  not  include  the  reductions  of  approximately  8.000  addltlona  I  positions  now  being  contemplated.l 


Employees        Employees 

as  of  as  of 

Dec.  31, 1974    Oct.  31,  1975 


Changes 

December 

1974  to 

October  1975 


Mayoral  agen:ies:  j 

Uniform3df}rces(includescivilians): 

Police....  35,411 

f«« 14,003 

Stnitation •. 14  295 

Cirrection 4!474     » 

Nonuniformed: 

Mayoralty i  020 

Law  Department 'tM 

City  Planning 477 

Personnel 439 

Social  services 26,768 

Human  Resources  AdministratiOfls 1,274 

Taxi  and  Limousine  Commissioa 177 

Youth  services sffl 

Addiction  services 691 

Economic  Development  Administration ..  472 

Housing  Development  Administration 4, 3S1 

Health  services 5  050 

Environmental  Protection  Agency" 4!779 

Finance 2,071 

Transportation  Department 5, 616 

Resorts.  Recreation,  Cultural  Affairs 4.705 

Municipal  services 3,628 

Consvmer  Affairs 308 

Wlwn I  1,686 


31.096 

-4,315 

12.454 

-1. 549 

12,194 

-2. 101 

3,820 

-654 

870 

-150 

619 

-189 

386 

-91 

381 

-58 

23,822 

-2.946 

1.172 

-102 

114 

-63 

472 

-109 

545 

-146 

.355 

-117 

3,782 

-579 

4.289 

-761 

4,402 

-377 

1,714 

-357 

4.796 

-820 

l-fJS 

-1,049 

3,152 

-476 

252 

-56 

1,357 

-329 

>  ExdHdts  sanitation. 

>  Employees  paid  out  of  capital  budget 
'  EmployMs  on  tiM  city  payroll. 


Employees        Employees 

as  of  as  of 

Dec.  31. 1974     Oct  31, 1975 


Changes 

OecemEer 

1974  to 

October  1975 


Other  officials: 

Comptroller |  209 

Borough  Presidents HI  '451 

Board  of  Water  Supply 633 

City  Council , 221 

District  attorneys 1.389 

Others 526 

Independent  agencies: 

Off  Track  Betting .-. 1,871 

Board  of  Education 79  852 

Board  of  Higher  Education I  2o|  009 

Hospital  Corporation 46  780 

NYC.  Transit  Authority' 1,070 

Cultural  institutions  > 272 

Courts: 

Criminal  Court 991 

Office  of  Probation .'    1,549 

Supreme  Courts '    2  489 

Civil  Court 763 

Family  Court 684 

Others .  669 

ToUl 294,522 


1,119 
411 
562 
216 

1,294 
461 

1,986 
71,076 
18,485 
39,752 

1,035 
226 

927 
1.158 
2.373 
697 
560 
997 


-90 
-40 
-71 
-5 
-95 
-65 

+115 

-8,776 

-1, 524 

-7,028 

-35 

-46 

-64 
-391 
-116 

-66 

-124 

-72 


258,635 


-35.887 


Source:  New  York  City  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
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Dew  Cxrrs  Felt  the  Least  bt  Unitokued 

SEBVICEa 

(By  John  Damton) 

The  details  announced  yesterday  In  Mayor 
Beame's  plan  to  reduce  the  city's  budget  by 
$200  million  over  a  year's  time  show  that  the 
burden  of  the  cuts  will  fall  most  heavily  upon 
social  services,  hospitals  and  education, 
which  together  account  for  almost  half  of  the 
economies. 

In  contrast  to  earlier  rounds  of  cuts,  the 
uniformed  services — police,  fire,  sanitation 
and  correction — will  bear  only  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  reductions,  in  keeping  with  the 
Mayor's  pledge  to  maintain  "essential  serv- 
ices" as  much  as  possible. 

Moreover,  more  than  half  of  the  targeted 
$200  million  reduction  will  be  accomplished 
by  curtailing  programs,  as  opposed  to  laying 
off  personnel. 

This  means  according  to  Budget  Director 
Melvln  N.  Lechner  that  the  city  stands  to 
lose  $120  million  in  matching-ald  grants 
from  the  Federal  and  state  governments.  It 
also  means  that  thousands  of  other  em- 
ployees In  agencies  that  receive  funds  from 
the  city  could  be  laid  off. 

ADDED  REVENUE 

Some  of  the  measures  will  entail  the  hir- 
ing of  more  personnel  to  gain  added  revenueis.' 
The  Transportation  Administration,  for  ex- 
ample, will  hire  50  additional  parklng-Iaw 
enforcement  agents,  to  raise  an  estimated 
$1.25  million  by  giving  out  more  parking 
tickets.  And  the  Water  Resources  Depart- 
ment will  hire  additional  personnel  to  scout 
for  unreported  swlrrunlng  pools  and  coln- 
operated  washing  machines,  to  increase  water 
charges  by  an  estimated  $1.62  million. 

Other  proposals  call  for  some  apartments, 
such  as  the  Finance  Administration,  to 
achieve  economics  simply  by  cutting  back 
on  equipment  and  supplies,  eliminating  ad- 
ministrative positions,  and  striving  for  "ex- 
cess attrition."  No  details  were  provided  on 
how  any  of  this  eight  be  achieved. 

Following  Is  a  breakdown  of  the  highlights 
of  program  and  personnel  cutbacks  affecting 
major  departments,  as  presented  by  the 
Mayor's  Budget  Bureau: 

EDUCATION 

Although  the  plans  for  cuts  in  education 
have  not  been  completed,  496  employees  so 
.  far  are  scheduled  to  be  dropped  from  the 
payroll,  by  attrition  if  possible.  Staffs  are  to 
be  reduced  for  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Chancellor,  other  officials,  and 
the  offices  of  personnel  recruitment  assign- 
ment tttid  training.  School  safety  guards  will 
be  cut  back.  FYee  transit  passes  for  some 
pupils  living  within  one  mile  of  their  schools 
will  be  eliminated.  Further  reductions  must 
be  made  to  account  for  $24.3  million. 

POLICE 

There  will  be  1.088  personnel  eliminations,  - 
Including  205  civilians.  This  will  mean  a 
reduction  In  street  patrol  of  3.5  percent,  and 
decreases  In  borough  task  forces  and  precinct 
antlcrlme  teams.  The  detective  bureau  will 
be  decreased  by  4.5  percent.  The  response 
to  traffic  accidents  will  be  reduced  by  4  per- 
cent, and  traffic  control  In  mldtown  will  be 
lessened.  One  of  the  property  clerk's  auto 
pounds  will  be  closed. 

FIRE 

There  will  be  no  additional  decreases  of 
Fire  Department  personnel,  but  some  fire 
companies  will  be  eliminated  to  deploy  a 
manpower  to  save  $8.32-milllon  in  overtime. 
James  A.  Cavanagh,  the  First  Deputy  Mayor, 
said  that  eight  lire  companies — not  yet 
Identified — would  be  closed.  Commissioner 
John  T.  O'Hager  said  the  figure  of  eight 
companies  was  not  yet  firm. 

SANITATION 

Of  313  persons  in  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Administration  to  be  off  the  payroll. 


268  are  sanitation  men.  The  agency  said  that 
there  would  be  no  impact  on  collection  and 
cleaning  schedules,  since  the  reduction  would 
be  absorbed  in  the  niimber  assigned  to  the 
central  office,  borough  headquarters  and 
other  support  service  units.  There  will  be  a 
reduction  in  staff  for  overtime,  holiday  and 
Saturday  work.  In  other  divisions  of  the 
administration,  cuts  will  be  made  in  execu- 
tive and  administrative  positions  to  safe- 
guard a  $1  million  Federal  grant  for  the 
Department  of  Air  Resources.  Collection  of 
water  charges  will  be  stepped  up. 

SOCIAL   SERVICES 

Twenty-eight  day-care  centers  will  be 
closed,  to  save  $9  million;  nine  of  them  are 
in  Manhattan,  11  in  Brooklyn,  five  in  Queens 
and  three  in  the  Bronx.  Three  centers  for 
the  elderly  will  be  closed  to  '  .ve  $1.1  mil- 
lion— Shalom  In  Crown  Heights,  Brooklyn. 
Qolden  Jet  in  Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side, 
and  the  Rockawa^  in  Queens.  Revisions  will 
be  made  in  fee  schedules  for  Medicaid  and 
in  procedures  covering  emergency  assistance, 
such  as  for  housing  grants,  provided  to  wel- 
fare recipients.  Inflationary  rate  adjustments 
will  be  frozen  for  voluntary  child-care 
agencies. 

Washington,  D.C, 
Novemjber  12, 1375. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  There  are  some 
differences  in  the  Census  data  used  to  com- 
pile column  (4) ,  Table  7  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  report  New  York  City's  Fiscal 
Problem  and  the  numbers  reported  In  the 
November  13  New  York  Times.  First,  the  Cen- 
sus data  are  full-time  equivalents  (e.g.,  two 
half-time  employees  are  added  together  to 
get  one  full-time  equivalent)  instead  of  full- 
time  workers.  Second,  even  adjusting  for  dif- 
ferences in  the  categories  of  workers  covered, 
there  is  a  discrepancy  of  16,000  full-time 
workers  (the  Census  figures  are  higher).  To 
make  the  New  York  figures  roughly  compa- 
rable to  those  for  other  cities  in  column  (4), 
the  cutbacks  from  the  Times  are  used  on  the 
Census  base. 

The  cutback  figures  in  the  Times  may  un- 
derestimate cutbacks  on  the  Census  base  be- 
cause part-time  workers,  transit  employees, 
and  many  housing  epaployees  are  not  in- 
cluded In  the  Times  data.  Also,  employment 
In  other  cities  has  undoubtedly  changed  in 
the  year  from  October  1974  to  October  1975. 
The  direction  of  this  change  for  other  cities 
Is  not  obvious,  however,  since  the  tendency 
for  growth  in  city  employment  and  the  reces- 
sion are  offsetting  facors. 

Keeping  these  caveats  In  mind,  the  adjust- 
ments to  the  numbers  In  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  report  are  as  follows : 

NEW  YORK  CITY  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMENT.  PER 
10,000  POPULATION 


All  governments  serving 
central  county 


City 
government 


Common 

municipal 

Total     functions 


CBO  report  October  1974....       517.1         528.2  242.9 

With  cutbacks  Dec.  31,  1974 
to  Oct.  31.  1975 470.2         481.3  216.1 

With  additional  cutbacks  pro- 
posed by  Beame  Nov.  12..       459.3         470.2  212.9 


We  have  requested  data  from  the  New 
York  City  budget  office  that  could  help  re- 
vise these  figures  and  Include  cutbacks  in 
transit,  housing,  and  part-time  workers.  If 
and  when  these  figtu-es  become  available,  we 
will  update  the  above  table  for  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peteb  K.  Clark, 
Fiscal  Policy  Division. 


Axelson  Infuses  Citt  Affairs  With 

Business  Expertise 

(By  Francis  X.  Clones) 

"The  thing  I  don't  imderstand  Is  how  com- 
plicated the  city  has  become  since  Sept.  15," 
Deputy  Mayor  Kenneth  S.  Axelson.  two 
months  removed  from  the  executive  Inner 
sanctum  of  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Inc.  was 
saying. 

"Until  that  date,  my  wife,  the  doorman  in 
my  building,  the  elevator  operator — we  all 
had  the  answers  about  what  was  wrong  with 
the  city.  But  since  I  was  sworn  in  on  Sept.  IS, 
the  city  has  gone  to  hell  and  I  can't  luider- 
stand  It." 

Mr.  Axelson  was  offering  an  ironic  sum- 
mary of  the  first  fact  of  political  life:  before 
you  can  fight  City  Hall,  you  must  first 
understand  it. 

As  one  of  the  principals  in  the  heralded 
application  of  business  expertise  to  the  fiscal 
disarray  that  currently  distinguishes  self- 
government  in  the  olty,  Mr.  Axelson  Is 
quietly  making;  a  place  for  himself  at  the 
side  of  Mayor  Beame. 

Even  when  he  is  left  out,  such  as  at  hler- 
archial  arrangement  of  city  fathers  flanking 
the  Mayor  at  a  news  conference  the  other 
day,  Mr.  Axelson  managed  to  find  a  stray 
chair  and  politely  wedge  It  into  place  for 
himself  between  Mr.  Beame  and  City  Council 
President  Paul  O'Dwyer. 

willing  to  do  battle 

More  Important,  City  Hall  officials  say, 
Mr.  Axelson  has  shown  that  he  Is  willing 
to  do  battle  with  fellow  business  executives 
who  sit  across  from  him  at  the  private  ses- 
sions of  the  State  ESnergency  Financial  Con- 
trol Board,  which  now  has  the  final  word  on 
city  finances.  He  speaks  with  Just  "a  cer- 
tain taut,  firm  quality  in  his  voice"  accord- 
ing to  one  witness. 

Whether  such  a  total  outsider  as  Mr.  Axel- 
son has  a  chance  of  taking  root  In  the  en- 
custed  political  corridors  of 'City  Hall  Is  still 
an  unanswered  question.  More  and  more. 
First  Deputy  Mayor  James  A.  Cavanagh — 
something  of  a  symbol  of  the  old  fiscal 
ways  In  the  eyes  of  critics — has  been  noticed 
speaking  up  lately  on  budget  details  In  be- 
half of  the  Mayor.  A  common  observation 
made  separately  by  two  officials  on  Governor 
Carey's  side  of  the  state  board  table  Is  that 
Mr.  Axelson  seems  to  have  become  more 
quiet  as  he  has  become  acclimated. 

But  Mr.  Axelson  is  quiet  as  a  matter  of 
style,  and  friends  note  that  no  one  person 
particularly  one  on  leave  from  the  more 
limited  and  affiuent  world  of  corporate  pol- 
itics, can  be  a  suitable  challenger  of  the  great 
decades-old  windmill  of  the  city's  budget 
bureaucracy. 

The  differences  thus  far  have  included  the 
method  for  settling  the  new  $200  million 
package  of  city  austerities  and  the  setting  of 
contract  review  limitations  by  the  state 
board.  Mr.  Axelson  felt  there  had  been  an  un- 
derstanding and  tacit  approval  of  the  city's 
Issues,  according  to  one  professional  poli- 
tician who  contended  that  subsequently 
"things  got  a  bit  p>olltlcal."  But  a  state  par- 
ticipant feels  these  might  have  been  mis- 
understandings, and  Mr.  Axelson  politely 
withholds  the  secrets  of  his  newest  board 
room  setting. 

As  a  S3-year-oId  senior  vice  president  and 
finance  director  at  J.  C.  Penney.  Mr.  Axelson 
was  chosen  by  the  Mayor  In  part  to  reassure 
the  city's  business  community  that  they 
would  have  a  voice  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
store balance  to  the  foimderlng  city  budget. 

But  for  the  $l-a-year  public  salary  that 
augments  his  $143,000  from  Penney "s.  hit 
Axelson  Is  not  playing  the  role  of  a  scolding 
visitor,  according  to  other  Beame  aides. 

From  his  early  days  at  City  Hall.  Mr.  Axel- 
son has  formed  cautions  directed  as  much 
at  himself  as  bureaucrats. 

"It  Is  very  easy  to  try  and  overdo  the  busl- 
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ness  approach  as  applied  to  public  life,  to  lose 
alght  of  what  the  purpose  of  government  Is, 
particularly  In  a  struggle  where  you're  trying 
to  make  cost  reductions  yet  make  the  best 
political  decisions  for  society,"  Mr.  Axelson 
■aid  one  recent  morning. 
"These  are  terrible  decisions,  really." 

CAR    HAS   TEIXPHONE 

He  spoke  at  his  14th-floor  office  across  from 
City  Hall  at  250  Broadway,  sipping  hot  black 
coffee  and  enjoying  the  mixture  of  morning 
quietude  and  sunshine. 

True  to  his  schedule.  Mr.  Axelson  left  his 
home  at  the  Majestic,  Central  Park  West  and 
72nd  Street,  promptly  at  7:30  a.m.  The  city 
car  has  a  telephone — lately  one  of  the  sym- 
bols of  fiscal  excess  in  the  eyes  of  some  critics. 

The  car  stopped  at  Riverside  Drive  so  Mr. 
Axelson  could  pick  up  his  chief  aide,  Eugene 
KeUia,  the  33-year-old  assistant  to  the  dep- 
uty mayor  for  finance.  Marie  Sweeney,  Mr. 
Axelson's  secretary  at  J.  C.  Penney  who 
spends  half  her  time  In  the  city  office,  ar- 
rives In  a  short  while. 

Mr.  Axelson  has  signed  on  for  one  year 
after  which  be  returns  to  "the  nice,  orderly. 


controlled  atmosphere"  at  Penney's,  he  says, 
smiling.  Actually,  Mr.  Axelson,  with  Penney's 
since  1963,  la  credited  with  bringing  the  com- 
pany through  a  hectic  period  into  the  mod- 
em merchandising  world  by  enlarging  its 
market  into  suburban  metropolitan  areas, 
opening  dozens  of  new  stores,  upgrading  its 
line,  and  introducing  a  sophisticated  cus- 
tomer-credit service  replete  with  trips  for 
foreign  financing,  large  real-estate  deals  and 
complicated  public  financing. 

"That's  one  way  I  learned  about  debt," 
said  the  accountant,  a  Chicago  native  who 
has  lived  here  with  his  wife,  Roberta,  for  17 
years. 

His  city  duties  Include  overseeing  the 
three-year  plan  for  rebalancing  the  budget 
by  means  of  more  than  $700  million  In  cuts. 
As  part  of  this,  he  Is  attempting  to  eliminate 
a  conflict  that  is  traditional  and  basic  to  City 
Hall  politics — the  differing  accounting  meth- 
ods and  claims  that  are  offered  by  the  Mayor's 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  City  Comp- 
troller's office. 

"The  financial  management  and  practices 
In  this  city  in  the  past  were  inexcusable,"  he 


declares,  his  tone  as  straight  and  composed 
as  his  mustache.  'Tt  Isn't  enough  to  say  that 
and  leave  It  there." 

XKW    DECISIONS 

But  as  he  tries  to  follow  through  on  this 
mission,  Mr.  Axelson  runs  into  new  sorts  of 
profit-and-loss  decisions,  and  he  admits  he 
Is  hesitant. 

"In  business,  you  focus  on  the  long-range 
profitability  of  the  enterprises,  and  within 
that  you  put  the  needs  of  society  as  well  as 
employe  responsibility,"  he  says.  "But  here 
the  long-range  profitabUlty  Is  of  the  people 
you're  supposed  to  be  serving." 

City  Hall  offers  more  than  the  rewards  ol 
civic  sacrifice  to  the  afSuent  executive;  Mr 
Axelson  is  the  latest  In  this  year's  line  of 
what  has  been  termed  "crisis  Junkies." 

"It's  frustrating  because  of  the  calamitous 
atmosphere  around  here,"  he  explains.  "But 
I  often  feel  I'm  at  the  vortex  of  these  great 
economic  problems  and  you  can't  help  but 
be  stimulated. 

"Whatever  happens,  clearty  New  York  City 
is  right  there  at  the  center  some  place.  It's  a 
fascinating  experience." 


TABLE  7.-NEW  YORK  CITY  COMPARED  TO  OTHER  LARGE  CENTRAL  CITIES 


(1) 


(2)  <i) 

Per  capita  expenditures  1972-73 


(4) 


(5) 


City 


Index  o( 
central 
city  dis- 
advantage 


Fraction 
of  popu- 
lation 
receiving 
welfare 
pay- 
ments ' 


City 
govern- 
ment 

(a) 


All  local 

governments  >  serving 

central  county 

Common 

municipal 

func- 

Total        lions' 


Local  government  employment 
per  10,000  population  1974 


All  local 

governments '  serving 

central  county 

Common 

municipal 

func- 

Total        tion$> 


(b) 


(c) 


City 
govern- 
ment 

(a) 


Public  employee  average  salaries  1974 


(b) 


(c) 


Htw  York  City' 211  12  4 

Boston - 198  16.9 

Oncagp 245  U.  1 

•••«ark 422  14.4 

LosAnwIes 105  8.0 

PIritodelphia' 205  16  2 

San  Francisco 105  9  1 

New  Orleans: I6g  n"4 

St  Louis' 231  isis 

Denver' 143  7  2 

Baltinwre' 256  1&3 

Detroit 210  11.1 


Teacher 
(a) 


Police 
(b) 


Rre 
(e) 


Sanita- 
tion 


(6) 


Cost  of 
BLS's  in- 
termedi- 
ate family 
budget 
(index 
1974) 


0) 


Debt  outstanding  per 
capita  1972-73 


(d) 


ToUl 
(a) 


.  Short- 
term 


(b 


$1,224 
858 

267 
692 
242 
415 
751 
241 
310 
473 
806 
357 


$1,286 
756 
600 
827 
759 
653 
1.073 
431 
610 
721 
814 
650 


{435 
441 
383 
449 
408 
395 
488 
260 
360 
375 
470 
3% 


517.1 
378.0 
140.0 
391.1 
162.2 
163.8 
312.5 
177.3 
241.9 
237.0 
434.1 
194.8 


528.2 
465.0 
352.5 
421.5 
401.1 
414.5 
488.3 
357.7 
424.6 
410.5 
434.1 
354.3 


242.9 
219.2 
208.4 
258.2 
206.2 
255.2 
224.6 
217.5 
214.2 
219.3 
260.1 
202.4 


$17, 440 
16,  726 
20, 891 
16,  464 
15, 670 
15,354 
15,  743 
10,458 
17,545 
13,505 
12,  727 
22,603 


$14,666 
14, 352 
14, 146 
13, 282 
15,833 
14,354 
15, 529 
10,746 
11,748 
12,907 
10,098 
15,636 


$16,964 
13,844 
15,  525 
13, 282 
21,180 
13,869 
17,  765 
10,645 
13, 185 
14, 198 
10,380 
16, 107 


$15,924 

116 

10,666 

117 

11,956 

103 

8,473 

116 

13,168 

98 

13,337 

103 

13,023 

106 

4,170 

NA 

9,593 

97 

10,258 

95 

8,126 

100 

13, 814 

100 

$1,676 

1,385 

733 

616 

650 

1,015 

1,225 

770 

731 

786 

609 

658 


$352 
384 
169 
112 
14 
101 
151 
39 
49 
52 
.45 
63 


■  Central  county. 

'  Common  Municipal  Functions  include  elementary  and  secondary  education,  highways  police 
fire,  sanitation,  parks,  general  control  and  financial  administration.  ' 

'  Boundaries  of  the  city  are  coterminous  with  those  of  the  central  county. 
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2.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  recipients  of  public  assistance  money  pay- 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  in  discussing  the 
New  York  situation  today  which,  I  think 
it  should  be  emphasized,  applies  primar- 
ily not  to  the  city  of  New  York  but  to 
the  State  of  New  York.  That  is  a  dif- 
ference which  I  think  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of. 

It  is  hoped  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
special  session  called  by  Governor  Carey 
today,  the  State  of  New  York  will  be 
able  to  come  up  with  a  proposal  which 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress. 

I  point  out  that  while  things  are  look- 
ing better,  the  pressure  is  still  on  New 
York  and  what  will  develop  as  a  result 
of  this  special  session  may  well  deter- 
mine in  large  part  whether  or  not  it 
will  be  pq^ible  for  the  State,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Congress  to  get 


together  on  a  reasonable  solution  to  a 
difficult  situation. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  indicat- 
ing how  much  has  been  done.  We  must 
all  recognize  that  a  great  deal  more  still 
has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  could 
not  agree  more.  A  great  deal  more  has 
to  be  done,  including  raising  the  taxes 
on  the  people  of  New  York  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  re- 
quire in  our  bill  that  one-half  of  the 
deficit  be  paid  by  increased  taxes  on  the 
people  of  New  York.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  more  has  to  be  done. 

I  think  the  administration  deserves 
praise  for  keeping  the  pressure  on  the 
way  they  have.  I  have  disagreed  with 
the  administration,  to  a  certain  extent, 
because  of  the  pressure  they  have  been 
putting  on.  but  I  think  all  the  pressures 
have  been  working  in  the  right  direction. 


And  the  pressure 


Mr.   MANSFIELD, 
is  still  on. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  it  is  going  to 
continue  on  if  there  is  a  guarantee  until 
that  guarantee  is  off  and  until  they  are 
on  their  own  with  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada. 


AMENDMENTS  CONSIDERED  AS 
READ  UNDER  RULE  XXH— H.R. 
5900 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  *  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments filed  this  morning  at  the  desk  be 
considered  as  read  under  the  provisions 
of  rule  XXTT  in  connection  with  the 
common  situs  bill.  H.R.  5900. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  CLOTURE 
MOTION  TO  BEGIN  AT  10:40  A.M. 
AND  END  AT  11:20  A.M.  TOMOR- 
ROW—H.R.  5900 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion  begin  at  the  hour  of  10 :40 
tomorrow  morning  and  extend  through 
the  hour  of  11 :  20.  In  other  words,  there 
will  be  a  40 -minute  vote,  but,  because  of 
difficulties  which  have  occurred,  this  is 
the  best  way  to  face  up  to  a  situation, 
one  which  will  be  of  the  most  benefit  to 
the  Membership  as  a  whole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROLLCALL  ON  CLOTURE 
VOTE  TO  EXTEND  FOR  NOT  TO 
EXCEED  1  HOUR— H.R.  5900 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent,  with  regard  to  the  cloture  vote 
on  tomorrow,  that  the  rw^lcall  vote  be 
allowed  to  extend  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour.  ^      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


■nME  UNDER  CLOTURE  RULE  TO 
BEGIN  RUNNING  ON  FRIDAY  AT 
9:20  A.M.— H.R.  5900 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  in  line  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader's  request 
that  the  cloture  vote  begin  on  tomorrow 
at  10:40  a.m.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  1  hour  imder  the  cloture  rule 
begin  running  at  the  hour  of  9:20  ajn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


TAX  CONVENTION  WITH  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  ICELAND;  TAX  (X)N- 
VENTION  WITH  THE  POLISH  PEO- 
PLE'S REPUBLIC;  TAX  CONVEN- 
TION WITH  THE  SOCIALIST  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  ROMANIA 

^r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  up  three  treaties  and  that  they 
be  read  to  final  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  committee  of  the  whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  executive  E,  94th  Congress, 
first  session,  Tax  Convention  with  the 
Republic  of  Iceland;  executive  A,  94th 
Congress,  first  sessiofi,  Tax  Convention 
with  the  Polish  People's  Republic;  and 
executive  B,  93d  Congress,  second  session. 
Tax  Convention  with  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania,  which  were  read  the 
second  time,  as  follows: 


CONVENTIOK  BETWEEN   THE  UNrTED  STATES  OF 

America  and  the  Republic  or  Iceland 
For  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and 
the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  With  Re- 
spect to  Taxes  on  Income  and  Capital. 
The  Government  of  the  Untted  States  of 
america  and  the  government  of  the  re- 
PUBLIC or  Iceland 

Desiring  to  conclude  a  convention  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income  and  .capital. 
Have  agreed  as  foUows: 
/article  1 
Taxes  covered 

(1)  The  taxes  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  Convention  are: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  income  taxes  imposed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"United  States  tax",  and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Iceland,  the  National 
income  tax.  National  capital  tax  and  munici- 
pal income  tax,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Icelandic  tax". 

(2)  This  Convention  shall  also  apply  to 
taxes  substantially  similar  to  those  covered 
by  paragraph  (1)  which  are  imposed  in  addi- 
tion to,  or  In  place  of,  existing  taxes  after 
the  date  of  signature  of  this  Convention. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  Article  7  (Nondls- 
criiSUnation),  this  Convention  shaU  also 
apply  to  taxes  of  every  kind  Imposed  by  the 
Contracting  States,  states,  political  subdi- 
visions, or  local  authorities.  For  the  purpose 
of  Article  29  (Exchange  of  Information)  this 
Convention  shall  also  apply  to  taxes  of  every 
kind  imposed  by  the  Contracting  States. 

ARTICLE  2 

General  Deflnitiona  . 

(I)  In  this  Convention,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires: 

(a)  (1)  The  term  "United  States"  means 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 

(U)  When  used  in  a  geographical  sense, 
the  term  "United  States''  means  the  states 
thereof  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such 
term  also  Includes  (A)  the  territorial  sea 
thereof,  and  (B)  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of 
the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the  coast 
thereof,  but  beyond  the  territorial  sea,  over 
the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the  coast 
which  the  United  States  exercises  sovereign 
rights,  in  accordance  with  International  law, 
with  respect  to  the  exploration  for,  and  ex- 
ploitation of,  the  natural  resources  of  such 
areas,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  person, 
property,  or  activity  to  which  this  Conven- 
tion is  being  applied  is  connected  with 
such  exploration  or  exploitation. 

(b)  (1)  The  term  "Iceland"  means  the  Re- 
public of  Iceland;  ^nd 

(II)  When  used  in  a  geographical  sense  the 
term  "Iceland"  Includes  (A)  the  territorial 
sea  thereof  and  (S)  the  seabed  and  subsoil 
of  the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the  coast 
thereof,  but  beyond  the  territorial  sea,  over 
which  Iceland  exercises  sovereign  rights,  in 
accordance  virlth  international  law,  with  re- 
spect to  the  exploration  for,  and  exploitation 
of,  the  natural  resources  of  such  areas,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  person,  property, 
or  activity  to  which  this  Convention  is  being 
applied  Is  connected  with  such  exploration 
or  exploitation. 

(c)  The  term  "one  of  the  Contracting 
States"  or  "the  other  Contnuiting  State" 
means  the  United  States  or  Iceland,  as  the 
context  requires. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, a  partnership,  a  corporation,  an  es- 
state,  a  trust,  or  any  body  of  persons. 

(e)  (1)  The  term  "United  States  corpora- 
tion" or  "corporation  of  the  United  States" 
means  a  corjKjration  which  is  created  or  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 


or  any  state  thereof  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  unincorporated  entity  treated 
as  a  United  States  corporation  for  United 
States  tax  purp>oses:  and 

(11)  The  term  "Icelandic  corporation"  or 
"corporation  of  Iceland"  means  a  corpora- 
tion or  any  entity  which  is  treated  as  a  body 
corporate  for  tax  purposes  under  the  laws 
of  Iceland  and  Is  created  or  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Iceland. 

(f)  The  term  "competent  authority" 
means: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  tha 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  hla  delegate,  and 

(11)  In  the  case  of  Iceland,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  or  his  authorized  representative. 

(g)  The  term  "State"  means  the  United 
States,  Iceland,  or  any  other  National  State. 

(h)  The  term  "International  traffic" 
means  any  voyage  of  a  ship  or  aircraft  op- 
erated by  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  except  where  such  voyage  is  con- 
fined solely  to  places  within  a  Contracting 
State. 

(2)  Any  other  term  used  in  this  Conven- 
tion shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  re- 
quires, have  the  meaning  which  It  has  under 
the  laws  of  the  Contracting  State  whose  tax 
Is  being  determined.  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence,  if  the  meaning  of  such  a 
term  under  the  laws  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing St&tes  Is  different  from  the  meaning  of 
the  term  under  the  laws  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State,  or  If; the  meaning  of  such 
a  term  Is  not  readily  determinable  under 
the  laws  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States, 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  may.  In  order  to  prevent  double 
taxation  or  to  further  any  other  purposes 
of  this  Convention,  establish  a  common 
meaning  of  the  term  tar  the  purposes  of  this 
Convention. 

ARTICLE    3 

Fiscal  residence 

(1)   In  this  Convention: 

(a)  The  term  "resident  of  Iceland"  means: 
(1)  An  Icelandic  corporation,  and 

(U)  Any  person  (except  a  corporation  or 
any  entity  treated  under  Icelandic  law  as 
a  corporation)  resident  in  Iceland  for  pur- 
poses of  its  tax,  but  In  the  case  of  a  partner- 
ship, estate,  or  trust  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  income  derived  by  such  person  is  sub- 
ject to  Icelandic  tax  as  the  Income  of  a  resi- 
dent. 

(b)  The  term  "resident  of  the  United 
States"  means: 

(1)  A  United   States  corporation,  and 
(11)   Any  person   (except  a  corporation  or 

any  unincorporated  entity  treated  as  a  cor- 
poration for  United  States  tax  purposes) 
resident  in  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
its  tax,  but  In  the  case  of  a  partnership, 
estate,  or  trust  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
income  derived  by  such  person  Is  subject  to 
United  States  tax  as  the  income  of  a  resi- 
dent. 

(2)  Where  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  an  individual  Is  a  resident  of 
both  Contracting  States: 

(a)  He  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  resident 
of  that  Contracting  State  in  which  he  main- 
tains his  permanent  ^ome; 

(b)  If  he  has  a  permanent  home  In  both 
Contracting  States  or  in  neither  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
resident  of  that  Contracting  State  with 
which  his  personal  and  economic  relations 
are  closest  (center  of  vital  interests) : 

(c)  If  the  Contracting  State  in  which  be 
has  his  center  of  vital  Interests  cannot  be 
determined,  he  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  resi- 
dent of  that  Contracting  State  in  which  he 
has  a  habitual  abode; 

(d)  If  he  has  a  habitual  abode  In  both 
Contracting  States  or  In  neither  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  be  shall  be  deemed  to  be  • 
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resident  of  the  Contracting  State  of  which 
he  Is  a  citizen;  and 

(e)  If  he  Is  a  citizen  of  both  Contracting 
States  or  of  neither  Contracting  State  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  Contracting 
State  shall  settle  the  question  by  mutual 
agreement. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  permanent 
home  Is  the  place  where  an  Individual  dwells 
with  his  famUy. 

(3)  An  Individual  who  is  deemed  to  be  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  and 
not  a  resident  of  the  other  Contrswitlng  State 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  resident  only  of  the 
first-mentioned  Contracting  State  for  all 
purposes  of  this  Convention,  Including  Ar- 
ticle 4  (General  Rules  of  Taxation). 


November  13  y  19  75 


ABTICLE    4 

General  rules  of  taxation 

(1)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  may  be  taxed  by  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  on  any  income  from  sources  within 
that  other  Contracting  State  and  inly  on 
such  Income,  subject  to  any  limitations  set 
forth  m  this  Convention.  For  this  purpose, 
the  rules  set  forth  In  Article  6  (Source  of 
Income)  shall  be  applied  to  determine  the 
source  of  income. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Convention 
shall  not  be  construed  to  restrict  in  any 
manner  any  exclusion,  exemption,  deduction, 
credit,  or  other  allowance  now  or  hereafter 
accorded: 

(a)  By  the  laws  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  In  the  determination  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  that  Contracting  State,  or 

(b)  By  any  other  agreement  between  the 
Contracting  States. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  this 
Convention  except  paragraph  (4),  a  Con- 
tracting SUte  may  tax  a  citizen  or  resident 
of  that  Contracting  State  as  if  this  Con- 
vention had  not  come  into  efTect. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  shall 
not  affect : 

(a)  The  benefits  conferred  by  a  Contract- 
^g  State  under  Articles  6  (Relief  from 
Double  Taxation),  7  (Nondiscrimination)  25 
(Social  Security  Payments).  26  (Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Officers)  and  28  (Mutual  Agree- 
ment Procedure) ;  and 

(b)  The  benefits  conferred  by  a  Contract- 
ing State  under  Articles  21  (Teachers)  22 
(Students  and  Trainees),  and  23  (Govern- 
mental Functions),  upoii  individuals  who 
are  neither  citizens  of.  nc*-  have  Immigrant 
status  in.  that  Contracting  State. 

(5)  The  United  States  may  Impose  its 
personal  holdhig  company  tax  and  its  ac- 
cumulated earnings  tax  notwithstanding  anv 
provision  of  this  Convention.  However  an 
IceUndlc  corporation  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  United  States  personal  holding  company 
Ux  in  any  taxable  year  If  all  of  Its  stock  is 
^^^M  '^'f*''"^  *"■  Indirectly,  by  one  or  more 
individuals  who  are  residents  of  Iceland 
i^f  '^l  Citizens  of  the  United  States)  for 
^u  ^^  ^**'-  ^  Icelandic  corporation 
ahau  be  exempt  from  the  United  SUtes  ac 
cumulated  earnings  tax  In  any  taxable  year 
unless  such  corporation  is  engaged  in  trade 

VJZ  ^*^  *^'  ^°*****  States  through 
a  permanent  establishment  at  any  time  din- 
ing such  year. 

nJ^J  I?.*  """P***"**  authorities  of  the  two 
Sfo^r"*  ^'***'  ™"y  each -prescribe  reg^! 


a  credit  against  the  United  States  tax  the 
appropriate  amount  of  Icelandic  tax.  and  In 
the  case  of  a  United  States  corporation  own- 
ing at  least  10  percent  of  the  voting  power 
of  an  Icelandic  corporation  from  which  It 
receives  dividends  in  any  taxable  year,  shall 
allow  credit  fear  the  appropriate  amount  of 
Icelandic  tax  paid  by  the  Icelandic  corpora- 
tion paying  such  dividends  with  respect  to 
the  profits  out  of  which  such  dividends  are 
paid.  Such  appropriate  amount  shall  be  based 
upon  the  amount  of  tax  paid  to  Iceland,  but 
the  credit  shall  not  exceed  the  limitations 
(for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  credit  to 
the  United  States  tax  on  Income  from 
sources  within  Iceland  or  on  Income  from 
sources  outside  of  the  United  States)  pro- 
vided by  United  States  law  for  the  taxable 
year.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  United 
States  credit  In  relation  to  taxes  paid  to 
Iceland,  the  rules  set  forth  in  Article  6 
(Source  of  Income)  shall  be  applied  to  deter- 
mine the  source  of  Income.  For  purposes  of 
applying  the  United  States  credit  In  relation 
to  the  taxes  paid  to  Iceland,  the  taxes  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (l)(b)  of  Article  1 
(Taxes  Covered)  other  than  the  national 
capital  Ux  shall  be  considered  to  be  Income 
taxes. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  income  derived  from 
sources  In  the  United  States,  relief  from 
double  taxation  shall  be  granted  in  Iceland 
In  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Where  a  resident  of  Iceland  derives 
income  or  owns  property  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion may  be  taxed  in  the  United  States  or 
may  be  taxed  In  both  Contracting  States  ac- 
cording to  Article  16  (Capital  Gains),  18  In- 
dependent Personal  Services),  or  19  (Depend- 
wit  Personal  Services),  or  is  exempt  from 
United  States  tax  under  Article  21  (Teach- 
ers) or  Article  22  (Students  and  Trainees), 
Iceland  shaU,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (b)  of  this  paragraph,  exempt 
such  incoming  or  property  from  tax  but  may, 
in  calculating  tax  on  the  remaining  income 
or  property  of  that  resident,  apply  the  rate 
of  tax  which  would  have  been  applicable  if 
the  exempted  income  or  property  had  not 
been  so  exempted. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(a),  where  a  resident  of  Iceland  derives  In- 
come which.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Convention  may  be  taxed  In 
both  Contracting  States,  Iceland  shaU  allow 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  on  the  income  of 
that  resident  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  paid 
in  the  United  States.  Such  credit  shall  not 
however,  exceed  that  part  of  the  Icelandic 
tax,  as  computed  before  the  credit  Is  given, 
which  is  attributable  to  the  income  derived 
from  sources  in  the  United  States  as  deter- 
mined under  the  rules  set  forth  in  Article 
6  (Source  of  Income) . 


ARTICLE     6 


ABTICLE  S 

Relief  from  double  taxation 

ir.^"'','*,,*^"'"'  °^  ^•»°»»  »*»a"  be  avowed 
In  the  following  manner:  »»«»ueu 

«,Kiii°»*^""^**  with  the  provisions  and 
un^^i?  ♦^^  limitations  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  (as  It  may  be  amended  from 

he^5?  ^  T?*?°"*  changing  the  principles 
herrof).  the  United  States  shall  ailow  to  a 
ctttoen  or  resident  of  the  United  strteTa^ 


Source  of  Income 
For  purposes  of  this  Convention : 

(1)  Dividends  shall  be  treated  as  Income 
from  sources  within  a  Contracting  state  only 
if  paid  by  a  corporation  of  that  Contracting 
State. 

(2)  Interest  shall  be  treated  as  Income 
from  sources  within  a  Contracting  State  only 
If  paid  by  such  Contracting  State,  a  political 
subdivision  or  a  local  authority  thereof  or 
by  a  resident  of  that  Contracting  State.  Not- 
withstanding  the  preceding  sentence: 
/  '^\J^  ****  person  paying  the  interest 
(whether  or  not  such  person  is  a  resident 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  States)  has  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  in  connection  with  which  the 
Indebtedflpss  on  which  the  Interest  Is  paid 
was  incurred  and  such  Interest  Is  borne  by 
such  permanent  establishment,  or 

(b)  If  the  person  paying  the  interest  Is 
a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
and  has  a  permanent  establishment  In  a 
State  other  than  a  Contracting  state  m  con- 


nectloa  with  which  the  Indebtedness  on 
which  Jkhe  Interest  Is  paid  was  Incurred  and 
such  Interest  Is  paid  to  a  resident  of  the  other 
Contracting  State,  and  such  Interest  Is  borne 
by  such  permanent  establishment,  such 
Interest  shall  be  deemed  to  be  from  sources 
within  the  State  In  which  the  permanent 
establishment  is  situated. 

(3)  Royalties  described  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  Article  14  (Royalties)  for  the  use  of,  or 
the  right  to  use.  property  or  rights  described 
in  such  paragraph  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
come  from  sources  within  a  Contracting 
State  only  to  the  extent  that  such  royalties 
are  foi"  the  use  of,  or  the  right  to  use,  such 
property  or  rights  within  that  Contractine 
State.  ^ 

(4)  Income  from  real  property  and  royal- 
ties from  the  operation  of  mines,  quarries,  or 
other  natural  resources  (Including  galtis 
derived  from  the  sale  of  such  property 
or  the  right  giving  rise  to  such  royalties) 
shall  be  treated  as  Income  from  sources 
within  a  (Contracting  State  only  if  such  prop- 
erty  Is  situated  In  that  Contracting  State. 

(5)  Income  from  the  rental  of  tangible 
personal  (movable)  property  shall  be  treated 
as  Income  from  sources  within  a  Contract- 
ing State  only  if  such  property  is  situated 
m  that  Contracting  State. 

(6)  Income  received  by  an  Individual  for 
his  performance  of  labor  or  personal  services, 
whether  as  an  employee  or  in  an  independ- 
ent   capacity,    shall    be    treated    as   Income 
from  source  within  a  Contracting  State  only 
to  the  extent  that  such   services  are  per- 
formed  in  that  Contracting  State.  Income 
from    personal    services    performed    aboard 
ships  or  aircraft  operated  by  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  in  Interna- 
tional traflSc,  or  in  fishing  on  the  high  seas 
ShaU    be    treated    as    Income    from    sources 
within   that  Contracting  State   if  rendered 
by  a  member  of  the  regular  complement  of 
the   ship   or   aircraft.   Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  re- 
muneration described  In  Article  23  (Govern- 
mental Functions)   and  payments  described 
in    Article    25    (Social    Security    Payments) 
shall    be   treated    as   income   from   sources 
within  a  Contracting  State  only  If  paid  by 
or  from  the  public  funds  of  that  Contracting 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  or  local  au- 
thority thereof. 

(7)  Income  from  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
intangible  or  tangible  i|)ersonal  (Including 
movable)  property  (other  than  gains  de- 
fined as  royalties  by  paragraph  (2,(b)  of 
Article  14  (Royalties),  shall  be  treated  as 
income  from  sources  within  a  Contracting 
State  only  if  such  property  is  sold  In  that 
Contracting  State. 

(8)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (7),  industrial  or  commercial  profits  ' 
which  are  attributable  to  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment which.,  the  recipient,  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  In  the 
other  Contracting  State,  Including  income 
derived  from  real  proprety  and  natural  re- 
sources and  dividends,  interest,  royalties  (as 
defined  In  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  14  (Royal- 
ties)), and  capital  gains,  but  cnly  if  the 
property  or  rights  giving  rise  to  such  Income, 
dividends.  Interest,  royalties,  or  capital  gains 
are  effectively  connected  with  some  perma- 
nent establishment,  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
come from  sources  within  that  other  Con- 
tracting State. 

(9)  The  source  of  any  item  of  Income  to 
which  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  are  not 
applicable  shall  be  determined  by  each  of  the 
Contracting  States  in  accordance  with  Its 
own  law.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  if  the  source  of  any  Item  of  Income 
under  the  laws  of  one  Contracting  State  is 
different  from  the  source  of  such  item  of 
Income  under  the  laws  of  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  or  if  the  source  of  such  income  is 
not  readily  determinable  under  the  laws  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States,  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  Contracting  States  may. 
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in  order  to  prevent  double  taxation  or  further 
any  other  purpose  of  this  Convention,  estab- 
lish a  common  source  of  the  Item  of  income 
for  purposes  of  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE     7 

Noniiscrimina  tion 

(1)  A  citizen  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  ^who  is  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tractlrfg  State  shall  not  be  subjected  In  that 
other  Contracting  State  to  more  burdensome 
taxes  than  a  citizen  of  that  other  Contract- 
ing State  who  is  a  resident  thereof. 

(2)  A  permanent  establishment  which  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  has 
In  the  other  Contracting  State  shall  not  be 
subject  In  that  other  Contracting  State  to 
more  burdensome  taxes  than  a  resident  of 
that  other  Contracting  State  carrying  on  the 
same  activities.  This  paragraph  shall  not  be 
construed  as  obllgtag  a  Contracting  State  to 
grant  to  Individual  residents  of  the  other 
(Contracting  State  any  personal  allowances, 
reliefs,  or. deductions  for  taxation  purposes 
on  account  of  civil  status  or  family  responsi- 
bilities which  It  grants  to  Its  own  individual 
residents. 

(3)  A  corporation  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States,  the  capital  of  which  Is  wholly  or 
partly  owned  or  controlled,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  one  or  more  residents  of  the  other 
Contracting  State,  shall  not  be  subjected  In 
the  flrst-mentloned  Contracting  State  to  any 
taxation  or  any  requirement  connected  there- 
with which  Is  other  or  more  burdensome  than 
the  taxation  and  connected  requirements  to 
which  a  corporation  of  the-  flrst-mentloned 
Contracting  State  carrying  on  the  same  ac- 
tivities, the  capital  of  which  Is  wholly  owned 
or  controlled  by  one  or  more  residents  of 
the  flrst-mentloned  Contracting  State,  Is  or 
may  be  subjected. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
not  be  construed  as  preventing  Iceland  from 
taxing  the  total  profits  attributable  to  a 
permanent  establishment  which  Is  main- 
tained in  Iceland  by  a  United  States  cor- 
poratiofi.  However,  the  amount  of  such  tax 
shall  not  exceed  the  tax  that  would  be  im- 
posed on  an  Icelandic  corporation  earning 
such  profits  that  distributed  to  Its  share- 
holders the  same  percentage  of  its  profits  as 
such  United  States  corporation  maintaining 
such  permanent  establishment  distributed  to 
its  shareholders  from  Its  total  profits. 

ARTICLE    8 

Business  profits 

(1)  Industrial  or  commercial  profits  of  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  unless  such  resident  is  en- 
gaged In  Industrial  or  commercial  activity 
in  that  other  Contracting  State  through  a 
permanent  establishment  situated  therein.  If 
such  resident  is  so  engaged,  tax  may  be  Im- 
posed by  that  other  Contracting  State  on  the 
industrial  or  commercial  profits  of  such  resi- 
dent but  only  on  so  qf  uch  of  such  profits  as 
are  attributable  to  the  permanent  establish- 
ment. 

(2)  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  Is  engaged  In  industrial  or 
commercial  activity  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  through  a  permanent  establishment 
situated  therein,  there  shall  in  each  Con- 
tracting State  be  attributed  to  the  permanent 
establishment  the  Industrial  or  commercial 
pro.its  which  would  be  attributable  to  such 
permanent  establishment  if  such  permanent 
establishment  were  an  independent  entity 
engaged  In  the  same  or  similar  activities  un- 
der the  same  or  similar  conditions  and  deal- 
ing wholly  Independently  with  the  resident 
of  which  It  is  a  permanent  establishment. 

(3)  In  the  determination  of  the  industrial 
or  commercial  proflts  of  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment, there  shall  be  allowed  as  deduc- 
tion expenses  which  are  reasonably  con- 
nected with  such  proflts.  Including  executive 
and  general  administrative  expenses,  whether 
Incurred  In  the  Contracting  State  in  which 


the  permanent  establishment  is  situated  or 
elsewhere. 

(4)  No  proflts  shall  be  attributed  to  a  per- 
manent establishment  of  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  In  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  merely  by  reason  of  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  or  merchandise  by  that  per- 
manent establishment,  or  by  the  resident  of 
which  it  is  a  permanent  establishment,  for 
the  account  of  that  resident. 

(5)  The  term  "industrial  or  commercial  ac- 
tivity" Includes  the  conduct  of  manufactur- 
ing, mercantile.  Insurance,  agricultural.  Ash- 
ing or  mining  activities,  the  operation  of 
ships  or  aircraft,  the  furnishing  of  services, 
the  rental  of  tangible  personal  property,  and 
the  rental  or  licensing  of  motion  picture  films 
or  films  or  tapes  used  for  radio  or  television 
broadcasting.  Such  term  does  not  include  the 
performance  of  personal  services  by  an  in- 
dividual either  as  an  employee  or  In  an  In- 
dependent capacity. 

(6)  (a)  The  term  "industrial  or  commer-  . 
clal  proflts"  Includes  Income  derived  from 
Industrial  or  commercial  activity.  Such  term 
also  Includes  Income  derived  from  real  prop- 
erty and  natural  resources  and  dividends, 
Interest,  royalties  (as  defined  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  Article  14  (Royalties)),  and  capital 
gains  but  only  if  the  property  or  rights  giv- 
ing rise  to  such  income,  dividends.  Interest, 
royalties,  or  capital  gains  Is  effectively  con- 
nected with  a  permanent  establishment 
which  the  recipient,  being  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States,  has  in  the  other 
Contracting  State,  whether  or  not  such  In- 
come Is  derived  from  Industrial  or  commer- 
cial activity. 

(b)  To  determine  whether  property  or 
rights  are  effectively  connected  with  a  per- 
manent establishment,  the  factors  taken  Into 
account  shall  include  whether  the  rights 
or  property  are  used  In  or  held  for  use  In 
carrying  on  Industrial  or  commercial  activ- 
ity through  such  permanent  establishment 
and  whether  the  activities  carried  on 
through  such  permanent  establishment  were 
a  material  factor  in  the  realization  of  the 
Income  derived  from  such  property  or  rights. 
For  this  purpose,  due  regard  shall  be  given 
to  whether  or  not  such  property  or  rights  of 
such  income  were  accounted  for  through 
such  permanent  establishment. 

(7)  Where  Industrial  or  commercial  profits 
Include  Items  of  Income  which  are  dealt  with 
separately  In  other  articles  of  this  Conven- 
tion, the  provisions  of  those  articles  shall, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  therein,  super- 
sede the  provisions  of  'this  article. 

ARTICLE    9 

Permanent  establishment 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention, 
the  term  "permanent  establishment"  means 
a  fixed  place  of  business  through  which  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  activity  Is  carried  on. 

(2)  The  term  "flxed  place  of  business"  In- 
cludes but  Is  not  limited  to : 

(a)  A  branch; 

(b)  An  office; 

(c)  A  factory; 

(d)  A  workshop; 

(e)  A  warehouse; 

(f)  A  mine,  quarry,  or  other  place  of  ex- 
traction of  natural  resources;  and 

(g)  A  building  site  or  construction  or  In- 
stallation project  which  exists  for  more  than 
12  months.  ' 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  a  permanent  establishment  shall  not 
Include  a  flxed  place  of  business  used  only 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  use  of  facilities  for  the  purpose 
of  storage,  display,  or  delivery  of  goods  or 
merchandise  belonging  to  the  resident; 

(b)  The  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods 
or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  resident  for 
the  purpose  of  storage,  display  or  delivery: 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods  or 
merchandise  belonging  to  the  resident  for  the 
purpose  of  processing  by  another  person; 


(d)  The  nutlntenance  of  a  flxed  place  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods 
or  merchandise,  or  for  collecting  Information, 
for  the  resident;  * 

(e)  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  for  the  pvu^KMe  of  advertising,  for 
the  supply  of  Information,  for  sclentlflc  re- 
search, or  for  similar  activities  which  have  a 
preparatory  or  auxiliary  character,  for  the 
resident;  or 

(f)  The  maintenance  of  a  building  site  or 
construction  or  Installation  project  which 
does  not  exist  for  more  than  12  months. 

(4)  A  person  acting  in  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  on  behalf  of  a  resident  of  the  other 
Contracting  State,  other  than  an  agent  of  an 
Indepyendent  status  to  whom  paragraph  (5) 
applies,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  permanent 
establishment  In  the  flrst-mentloned  Con- 
tracting State  If  such  person  has,  and  habit- 
ually exercises  in  the  flrst-mentloned  Con- 
tracting State,  an  authority  to  conclude  con- 
tracts In  the  name  of  that  resident,  unless 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  Is  limited  to 
the  purchase  of  goods  or  merchandise  for  that 
resident. 

(5)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  a  perma- 
nent establishment  In  the  other  Contracting 
State  merely  because  such  resident  engages 
In  Industrial  or  commercial  activity  In  that 
other  Contracting  State  through  a  broker, 
general  commission  agent,  or  any  other  agent 
of  an  independent  status,  where  such  broker 
or  agent  Is  acting  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  business. 

(6)  The  fact  that  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  Is  a  related  person  (as 
deflned  In  Article  11  (Related  Persons) )  with 
respect  to  a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting 
State  or  with  respect  to  a  person  who  en- 
gages in  industrial  or  commercial  activity  m 
that  other  Contracting  State  (whether 
through  a  permanent  establishment  or  other- 
vrtse)  shall  not  be  taken  Into  accoimt  In  de- 
termining whether  that  resident  of  the  flrst- 
mentloned  Contracting  State  has  a  perma- 
nent establishment  In  that  other  Contract- 
ing State. 

(7)  The  principles  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (6)  shall  be  applied  In  deter- 
mining whether  there  Is  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  a  State  other  than  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  or  whether  a  person  other 
than  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  has  a  permanent  establishment  \n  one 
of  the  Contracting  States.  • 

ARTICLE    10 

'~'       Shipping  and  Air  Transport 

(1)  Notwithstanding  Article  8  (Business 
Proflts),  Income  which  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  derives  from  the  operation  In 
International  traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  regis- 
tered In  the  United  States  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  Iceland. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  Article  8  (Bxislness 
Proflts),  Income  which  a  resident  of  Iceland 
derives  from  the  operation  In  international 
traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  United  States 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  article.  Income 
derived  from  the  operation  In  international 
traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  Includes: 

(a)  Income  derived  by  a  domestic  cw  In- 
ternational carrier  from  the  lease  of  ships  or 
aircraft  either  on  a  bareboat  or  full  charter 
basis  if  such  lease  Is  Incidental  to  Its  busi- 
ness as  a  carrier;  and 

(b)  Income  derived  from  the  use  and  leasa 
of: 

(I)  Containers, 

(II)  Trailers  for  the  Inland  transport  of 
containers,  and 

(III)  Other  related  equipment. 

if  such  income  Is  Incidental  to  other  income 
described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

ARTICLE    11 

Related  Persons 
(1)   Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  and  any  other  person  are  re- 
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lated  and  wbere  such  related  persons  make 
arrangements  or  Impose  conditions  between 
themselves  which  are  different  from  those 
which  would  be  made  between  Independent 
persons,  any  Income,  deductions,  credits,  or 
allowances  which  would,  but  for  those  ar- 
rangements or  conditions,  have  been  taken 
Into  account  In  computing  the  Income  (or 
I06S)  of,  or  the  tax  payable  by,  one  of  such 
persons,  may  be  taken  Into  account  In  com- 
puting the  amount  of  the  Income  subject  to 
tax  and  the  taxes  payable  by  such  person. 

(2)  A  person  Is  related  to  another  person  If 
either  person  owns  or  controls  directly  or 
Indirectly  the  other  or  If  any  third  person 
or  persons  own  or  control  directly  (H'  in- 
directly both.  For  this  pxirpoee,  the  term 
"control"  Includes  any  kind  of  control, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  and  how- 
ever exercised  or  exercisable. 

AXTICI,!    13 


Dividends 

(1)  Dividends  derived  from  sources  within 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  by  a  resident 
of  the  other  Contracting  State  may  be  taxed 
by  both  Contracting  States. 

(2)  The  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  one  of  the 
Contracting  States -on  dividends  derived  from 
sources  within  that  Contracting  State  by  a 
resident  of  the  other  Contracting  State  shall 
not  exceed: 

(a)  16  percent  of  the  gross  amount  ac- 
tually distributed;  or 

(b)  When  the  recipient  is  a  corporation,  5 
percent  of  the  gross  amount  actually  dis- 
tributed If: 

(I)  During  the  part  of  the  paying  corpora- 
tion's taxable  year  which  precedes  the  date 
of  payment  of  the  dividend  and  during  the 
whole  of  its  prior  taxable  year  (if  any),  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  outstanding  shares 
of  the  voting  stock  of  the  paying  corpora- 
tion was  owned  by  the  recipient  corporation, 
and 

(II)  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  gross 
income  of  the  paying  corporation  for  such 
prior  taxable,  year  (if  any)  consists  of  in- 
terest or  dividends  (other  than  interest  de- 
rived from  the  conduct  of  a  brnklng,  insur- 
ance, or  financing  business  and  dividends  or 
interest  received  from  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions, 50  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  paying  corporation  at  the  time  such 
dividends  or  interest  is  received. 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
recipient  of  the  dividends,  being  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  and  the  shares  with  respect  to  which 
the  dividends  are  paid  are  effectively  con- 
nected with  such  permanent  establishment. 
In  such  a  case,  see  paragraph  (6)  (a)  of 
Article  8  (Business  Profits) . 

(4)  Dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  to  a  person  other 
than  a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting  State 
(and  in  the  case  of  dividends  paid  by  an 
Icelandic  corporation,  to  a  person  other  than 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States)  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  tax  by  that  other  Contracting 
State.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  if 
the  recipient  of  the  dividends  has  a  perm&- 
nent  eatabllshment  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  and  the  shares  with  respect  to  wlilch 
the  dividends  are  paid  are  effectively  con- 
nected with  axich  permanent  establishment. 

ASTICLE    13 

Interest 

(1)  Interest  derived  from  sources  within 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  by  a  resident  of 
the  other  Contracting  State  ahaU  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  first-mentioned  Contractlmr 
State.  ^ 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
recipient  of  the  interest,  being  a  resident 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting Bute  and  the  indebtedneaa  giving 
rise  to  the  interest  is  effectively  connected 


with  such  permanent  establishment.  In  such 
a  case,  see  paragraph  (6)  (a)  of  Article  8 
(Business  Profits) . 

(3)  Where  any  interest  paid  by  a  person 
to  any  related  person  exceeds  an  amount 
which  would  have  been  paid  to  an  unrelated 
person,  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall 
apply  only  to  so  much  of  the  interest  as 
would  have  been  paid  to  an  unrelated  person. 
In  such  a  case  the  excess  payment  may  be 
taxed  by  each  Contracting  State  according 
to  Its  own  law,  including  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  where  applicable. 

(4)  The  term  'interest"  as  used  In  this 
Convention  means  income  from  bonds,  de- 
bentures, Government  securities,  notes,  or 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness,  whether  or 
not  secured  and  whether  or  not  carrying 
a  right  to  participate  in  profits,  and  debt- 
claims  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  all  other  in- 
come which,  under  the  taxation  law  of  the 
Contracting  State  In  which  the  income  has 
its  source,  is  assimilated  to  income  from 
money  lent. 

'(5)  Interest  paid  by  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  to  a  person  other 
than  a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting 
State  (and  In  the  case  of  Interest  paid  by  an 
Icelandic  corporation,  to  a  person  other 
than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States)  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting 
State.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  if: 

(a)  Such  interest  is  treated  as  income 
from  sources  within  the  other  Contracting 
State  under  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  6 
(Source  of  Income) ,  or 

(b)  The  recipient  of  the  Interest  has  a 
permanent  establishment  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  the  indebtedness  giving 
rise  to  the  interest  is  effectively  connected 
w|th  such  permanent  establishment. 

ARTICLE    14 

Royalties 

(1)  Royalties  derived  from  sources  within 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  by  a  resident 
of  the  other  Contracting  State  wUl  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  first-mentioned  Contracting 
State. 

(2)  The  term  "royalties"  as  used  In  this 
article  means : 

(a)  Payment  of  any  kind  made  as  consid- 
eration for  the  use  of,  or  the  right  to  use, 
copyrights  of  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific 
works  (but  not  Including  copyrights  of  mo- 
tion picture  films  or  films  or  tapes  used  for 
radio  or  television  broadcasting),  patents, 
designs,  models,  plans,  secret  processes  or 
formulae,  trademarks,  or  other  like  property 
or  rights,  or  knowledge,  experience,  or  skill 
(know-how) ,  and 

(b)  Oains  derived  from  the  sale,  exchange, 
or  other  disposition  of  any  such  property  or 
rights  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  realized 
on  such  sale,  exchange,  or  other  disposition 
for  consideration  are  contingent  on  the  pro- 
ductivity, use,  or  disposition  of  such  property 
or  rights. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
recipient  of  the  royalty,  being  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  in  the 
other  Contracting  State  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment and  the  property  or  rights  giving 
rise  to  the  royalty  Is  effectively  connected 
with  such  permanent  establishment.  In  such 
a  case,  see  paragraph  (6)  (a)  of  Article  8 
(Business  Profits) . 

(4)  Where  any  royalty  paid  by  a  person 
to  any  related  jjerson  exceeds  an  amount 
which  would  have  been  paid  to  an  unrelated 
person,  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall 
apply  only  to  so  much  of  the  royalty  as  would 
have  been  paid  to  an  unrelated  person.  In 
such  a  case  the  excess  payment  may  be  taxed 
by  each  Contracting  State  according  to  its 
own  law,  including  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention  where  applicable. 

ARTICLX  IS 

Income  From  Real  Property 
(1)  Income  from  real  property,  including 
royalties  in  respect  of  the  operation  of  mines, 
quarries,    or    other    natural    resovirces    and 


gains  derived  from  the  sale,  exchange,  or 
other  disposition  of  such  property  or  of  the 
right  giving  rise  to  such  royalties,  may  be 
taxed  by  the  Contracting  State  In  which  such 
real  property,  mines,  quarries,  or  other 
natural  resources  are  situated.  For  purposes 
of  this  Convention  Income  and  gains  from 
ships  and  aircraft  and  Interest  on  Indebted- 
ness secured  by  real  property  or  secured  by  a  ' 
right  giving  rise  to  royalties  in  respect  of  the 
operation  of  mines,  quarries,  or  other  natural 
resources  shall  not  be  regarded  as  Income 
from  real  property. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  Income 
derived  from  the  usufruct,  direct  use,  letting, 
or  use  In  any  form  of  real  property. 

ARTICLE    IS  % 

Capital  Gains 

(1)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
other  Contracting  State  on  gains  from  the 
sale,  exchange,  or  other  disposition  of  capi- 
tal assets  unless : 

(a)  The  «aln  is  derived  by  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  from  the  sale, 
exchange,  or  other  dlspositon  of  property 
described  in  Article  15  (Income  from  Real 
Property)  situated  within  the  other  Con- 
tracting State. 

(b)  The  recipient  of  the  gain,  being  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States, 
has  a  permanent  establishment  In  the  other 
Contracting  State  and  the  property  giving 
rise  to  the  gain  Is  effectively  connected  with 
such  permanent  establishment,  or 

(c)  The  recipient  of  the  gain,  being  an 
individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States 

(1)  Maintains  a  fixed  base  In  the  other 
Contracting  State  for  a  period  or  periods 
aggregating  183  days  or  more  during  the  tax- 
able year  and  the  property  giving  rise  to 
such  gains  is  effectively  connected  with 
such  fixed  base,  or  / 

(11)  la  present  In  the  other  Contracting 
States  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregatKig 
183  days  or  more  during  the  taxable  year. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  gains  described  in  para- 
graph (l)(a),  see  Article  15  (Income  from 
Real  Property).  In  the  case  of  gains  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (l)(b),  see  paragraph 
(6)  (a)    of  Article   8    (Business   Profits). 

(3)  Notwithstanding  Article  8  (Business 
Profits)  and  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
article,  gains  which  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  derives  from  the  sale,  ex- 
change, or  other  disposition  of  ships  or  air- 
craft which  are  operated  In  international 
traffic  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other 
Contracting  State. 

ARTICLE    17 

Capital  Taxes 

(1)  Capital  represented  by  property  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  15  (Income  from  Real 
Property)  may  be  taxed  in  the  Contracting 
Stat©  in  which  such  property   is  situated. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (3)  below,  capital  represented  by  as- 
sets, other  than  property  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1),  which  are  effectively  con- 
nected with  a  permanent  establishment  or 
fixed  base  of  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tract States  may  be  taxed  in  the  Contract- 
ing State  In  which  the  permanent  establish- 
ment or  fixed  base  is  situated. 

(3)  Ships  and  aircraft  of  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  and  assets,  other 
than  property  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1), 
pertaining  to  the  operation  of  such  ships  or 
alrcrtrft  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
other  Contracting  State. 

(4)  All  other  elements  of  capital  of  a  resi- 
dent of  a  Contracting  State  not  dealt  with 
In  this  article  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by 
the  other  Contracting  State. 

ARTICLE     IS 

Independent  personal  services 
(1)  Income  derived  by  an  individual  who 
is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
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from  the  performance  of  personal  services  in 
an  independent  capacity,  may  be  taxed  by 
that  Contracting  State.  Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (2),  such  income  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting 
State. 

(2)  Income  derived  by  an  Individual  who 
Is  a  resident  of  t>Be  of  the  Contracting  States 
from  the  performance  of  personal  services  in 
an  Independent  capacity  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  may  be  taxed  by  that  other 
Contracting  State,  if : 

(a)  The  Individual  is  present  in  that  other 
Contracting  State  for  a  period  Or  periods 
aggregating  183  days  or  more  in  the  taxable 
year. 

(b)  The  individual  maintains  a  fixed  base 
in  that  other  Contracting  State  for  a  period 
or  periods  aggregating  183  days  or  more  in 
the  taxable  year,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as  is 
attributable  to  such  fixed  base,  or 

(c)  The  Individual  is  a  public  entertainer, 
such  as  a  theater,  motion  picture,  or  televi- 
sion artist,  a  musician,  or  an  athlete,  and 
the  income  is  derived  from  his  personal  serv- 
ices as  a  public  entertainer  provided  that  he 
is  present  in  that  other  Contracting  State 
for  more  than  a  total  of  90  days  during  the 
taxable  year  or  such  income  exceeds  100 
United  States  dollars  or  its  equivalent  in 
Icelandic  kronur  for  each  day  such  person  Is 
present  for  the  purpose  of  performing  In  the 
Contracting  State  In  which  such  services  are 
performed. 

ARTICLE     19 

Dependent  personal  services 

(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  21 
(Teachers),  22,  (Student  cuid  Trainees),  23 
(Government  Functions),  and  24  (Private 
Pensions  and  Annuities) ,  wages,  salaries,  and 
similar  remuneration  derived  by  an  Individ- 
ual who  Is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  from  labor  or  personal  services 
performed  as  an  employee  may  be  taxed  by 
that  Contracting  State.  Elxcept  as  provided 
by  paragraph  (2) ,  such  remuneration  derived 
from  sources  within  the  other  Contracting 
State  may  also  be  taxed  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State. 

(2)  Remuneration  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  derived  by  an  individual  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  shall 
be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting 
State  if: 

fa)  He  Is  present  in  that  other  Contract- 
ing State  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating 
less  than  183  days  in  the  taxable  year; 

(b)  He  is  an  employee  of  a  resident  of  the 
first-mentioned  Contracting  State  or  of  a 
permanent  establishment  maintained  In 
that  Contracting  State  by  a  resident  of  a 
State  other  than  that  Contracting  State; 
and 

(c)  The  remuneration  is  not  borne  as  such 
by  a  permanent  establishment  which  the 
employer  has  in  that  other  Contracting 
State. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2). 
remuneration  derived  by  an  Individual  from 
the  performance  of  labor  or  personal  services 
as  an  employee  aboard  ships  or  aircraft  op- 
erated by  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  In  International  traffic  or  In  fish- 
ing on  the  high  seas  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  by  the  other  Contracting  State  If  such 
individual  Is  a  member  of  the  regular  com- 
plement of  the  ship  or  aircraft. 

ARTICLE    20 

Amounts  Received  for  Furnishing  Personal 
Services 

(1)  Amounts  received  by  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  in  consideration 
of  furnishing  In  the  other  Contracting  State 
the  personal  services  of  one  or  more  other 
persons  shall  not  constitute  industrial  or 
commercial  profits  under  Article  8  (Business 
Profits)  to  the  extent  that: 

(a)  (1)  The  person  for  whom  the  services 
were  rendered  designated  the  person  or  per- 
sons who  would  render  the  services,  whether 
or  not  he  had  the  legal  right  to  do  so  and 


whether  or  not  the  designation  was  made 
formally; 

(11)  The  person  for  whom  the  services  were 
rendered  had  the  right  to  designate  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  would  render  the  serv- 
ices; or 

(ill)  By  reason  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances the  arrangement  for  personal  serv- 
ices had  the  effect  of  designating  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  would  render  the  serv- 
ices; and 

(b)  The  resident  of  the  first-mentioned 
Contracting  State  directly  or  Indirectly  pays 
compensation  for  such  services  to  any  person, 
other  than  another  resident  of  the  first-men- 
tioned Contracting  State  or  of  the  other 
Contracting  State  who  Is  subject  to  tax  or 
such  compensation. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
amount  received  if  it  is  estab'lshed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  competent  authority  of 
the  other  Contracting  State  with  respect  to 
such  amount  that  neither  the  creation  or  or- 
ganization of  the  resident  of  the  first-men- 
tioned Contracting  State  (where  such  person 
Is  a  corporation  or  other  entity)  nor  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  services  through  such  per- 
son has  the  effect  of  a  substantial  reduction 
of  Income,  war  profits,  excess  profits,  or  sim- 
ilar taxes. 

ARTICLE    21 

reac;icrs 

(1)  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  is  Invited  by  the  Government 
of  the  other  Contracting  State  or  by  a  univer- 
sity or  other  recognized  educational  insti- 
tution in  that  other  Contracting  State  to 
come  to  that  other  Contracting  State  for  a 
period  not  expected  to  exceed  2  years  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  or  engaging  in  research, 
or  both,  at  a  university  or  other  recognized 
educational  Institution,  and  such  resident 
comes  to  that  other  Contracting  State  pri- 
marily for  such  purpose,  his  income  from 
personal  services  for  teaching  or  research 
at  such  university  or  educational  institution 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  for  a  period  not  exceeding  2 
years  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  that 
other  Contracting  State. 

(2)  This  article  shall  not  apply  to  Income 
from  research  If  such  research  is  undertaken 
primarily  for  the  private  benefit  of  a  specific 
person  or  persons. 

ARTICLE   22 

students  and  Trainees 

(I)  (a)  An  individual  who  Is  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  time  he 
becomes  temporarily  present  In  the  other 
Contracting  State  and  who  is  temporarily 
present  In  the  other  Contracting  State  and 
who  is  temporarily  present  in  that  other 
Contracting  State  for  the  primary  purpose 
of: 

(i)  Studying  at  a  university  or  other  rec- 
ognized educational  institution  in  that  other 
Contracting  State,  or 

(II)  Securing  training  to  qualify  him  to 
practice  a  profession  or  professional  spe- 
cialty, or 

(III)  Studying  or  doing  research  as  a  recip- 
ient of  a  grant,  allowance,  or  award  from  any 
governmental,  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary,  or  educational  organization. 

shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  with  respect  to  amounts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (b)  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  5  taxable  years  from  the  date  of 
his  arrival  In  that  other  Contracting  State. 

(b)  The  amounts  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (a)  are: 

(I)  Gifts  from  abroad  for  the  puri>ose  of 
his  maintenance,  education,  study,  research, 
or  training; 

(II)  The  grant,  allowance,  or  award;  and 
(ill)  Income  from  personal  services  per- 
formed In  that  other  Contracting  State  in 
an  amount  not  in  excess  of  2,000  United 
States  dollars  or  Its  equivalent  in  Icelandic 
known  for  any  taxable  year. 


-(2)  An  individual  who  Is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  time  he  be- 
comes temporarily  present  In  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  who  is  temporarily  pres- 
ent In  that  other  Contracting  State  as  an 
employee  of,  or  under  Contract  with,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  first-mentioned  Contracting 
State,  for  the  primary  purpose  of: 

(a)  Acquiring  technical,  professional,  or 
business  experience  from  a  person  other  than 
that  resident  of  the  first-mentioned  Con- 
tracting State  or  other  than  a  person  related 
to  such  resident,  or 

(b)  Studying  at  a  university  or  other  rec- 
ognized educational  institution  In  that  other 
Contracting  State, 

shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  for  a  period  of  12  consecutive 
months  with  respect  of  his  Income  from  per- 
sonal services  in  an  aggregate  amount  not  in 
excess  of  5,000  United  States  dollars  or  its 
equivalent  in  Icelandic  kronur. 

(3)  An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  time  he  be- 
comes temporarily  present  In  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  who  Is  temporarily  present 
in  that  other  Contracting  State  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  1  year,  as  a  participant  in  a 
program  sjKinsored  by  the  Government  of 
that  other  Contracting  State  lor  the  primary 
purpose  of  training,  research,  or  study,  shall 
be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Contracting 
State  with  respect  to  his  income  from  per- 
sonal services  in  resp>ect  of  such  training,  re- 
siefarch,  or  study  performed  in  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  In  an  aggregate  amount  not  In 
excess  of  10,000  United  States  dollars  or  Its 
equivalent  In  Icelandic  kronur. 

(4)  The  benefits  provided  under  Article  21 
(Teachers)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  article 
shall  extend  only  for  such  period  of  time  as 
may  reasonably  or  customarily  be  required 
to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  visit.  In  a 
case  where  an  Individual  qualifies  for  bene- 
fits under  both  provisions,  the  benefits  pro- 
vided therein  shall  not  extend  for  more  than 
a  total  of  5  years  from  the  date  of  his  ar- 
rival. The  benefits  provided  under  Article  21 
(Teachers)  shall  not  be  available  to  an  in- 
dividual for  any  period  immediately  following 
a  period  for  which  the  benefits  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  article  are  available  to  that  in- 
dividual. 

ARTICLE    23 

Governmental  Functions 
Wages,  salaries,  and  similar  remuneration. 
Including  pensions  or  similar  benefits,  paid 
by  or  from  public  funds  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  or  a  political  subdivision  or 
local  authority  thereof,  to  a  citizen  of  that 
Contracting  State  for  labor  or  personal  serv- 
ices performed  for  that  Contracting  State, 
or  for  any  of  Its  political  subdivisions  or  local 
authorities,  in  the  discharge  of  governmen- 
tal functions  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by 

ARTICLE    24 

Private  Pensions  and  Annuities 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  Article  28  (Gov- 
ernment Functions) ,  pensions  and  other 
similar  remuneration  paid  to  an  Individual 
who  is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  in  consideration  of  past  employment 
shall  be  taxable  only  in  that  Contracting 
State. 

(2)  Alimony  and  annuities  paid  to  an  in- 
dividual who  is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting Statee  shall  be  taxable  only  in  that 
Contracting  State. 

(3)  The  term  "pensions  and  other  similar 
remuneration",  as  used  in  this  article,  means 
Ijerlodlc  payments  made  after  retirement  or 
death  In  consideration  for  services  rendered, 
or  by  way  of  compensation  for  Injuries  re- 
ceived in  connection  with  past  employment. 

(4)  The  term  "annuities",  as  used  In  this 
article,  means  a  stated  sum  paid  periodically 
as  stated  times  during  life  or  during  a  speci- 
fied number  of  years,  under  an  obligation 
to  make  the  payments  In  return  for  adequate 
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and  full  consideration  (other  than  services 
rendered). 

(6)  The  term  "alimony",  as  used  In  thU 
article,  means  periodic  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  a  decree  of  divorce,  separate  main- 
tenance agreement,  or  support  €«■  separation 
agreement  which  is  taxable  to  the  recipient 
under  the  internal  laws  of  the  Contracting 
State  of  which  he  is  a  resident. 

ABTICU:    25 

Social  Security  Payments 
Social  security  payments  and  other  public 
pensions  paid  by  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  to  an  Individual  who  is  a  resident  of 
the  other  Contracting  State  (or  in  the  case 
of  such  payments  by  Iceland,  to  an  individual 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States)  shall 
bo  taxable  only  in  the  first-mentioned  Con- 
tracting State.  This  article  shall  not  apply 
to  payments  described  In  Article  23  (Gtov- 
ernmental  Functions) . 

AXTICLE   26 

Diplomatic  and  CoTisular  Officers 
Nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  affect  the 
fiscal  privileges  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
officials  under  the  general  rules  of  inter- 
national law  or  under  the  provisions  of  spe- 
cial agreements. 

ASTICLE  27 

Investment  or  Holding  Companies 
A  corporation  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  deriving  dividends.  Interest,  royalties, 
or  capital  gains  from  sources  within  the 
other  Contracting  State  shaU  not  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  Article  12  (Dividends),  13 
(Interest),  14  (Royalties),  or  16  (Canital 
Gains)  U: 

(a)  By  reason  of  special  measures  the  tax 
Imposed  on  such  corporation  by  the  first- 
mentioned  Contracting  SUte  with  respect  to 
such  dividends,  Interest,  royalties,  or  capital 
gains  is  substantially  less  than  the  tax  gen- 
erally Imposed  by  such  Contracting  State  on 
corporate  profits,  and 

(b)  25  percent  or  more  of  the  capital  of 
such  corporation  is  held  of  record  or  is 
otherwise  determined,  after  consultation  be- 
tween the  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  to  be  owned  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  one  or  more  persons  who  are 

^  not  individual  residents  of  the  first-men- 
tioned Contracting  State  (or,  in  the  case  of 
an  Icelandic  corporation,  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States) . 

AKTICLE    28 

Mutual  agreement  procedure 

(1)  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  considers  that  the  action  of 
one  or  both  of  the  Contracting  States  re- 
sults or  will  result  for  him  in  taxation  not 
In  accordance  with  this  Convention,  he  may 
notwithstanding  the  remedies  provided  by 
the  national  laws  of  the  Contracting  States, 
present  his  case  to  the  competent  authority 
of  the  Contracting  State  of  which  he  is  a 
resident.  Should  the  resident's  claim  be  con- 
sidered to  have  merit  by  the  competent  au- 
thority of  the  Contracting  State  to  which  the 
claim  is  made,  it  shall  endeavor  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  competent  authority 
of  the  other  Contracting  State  with  a  view  to 
the  avoidance  of  taxation  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention. 

(2)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting State  shall  endeavor  to  resolve  by 
mutual  agreement  any  difficulties  or  doubts 
arising  as  to  the  application  of  thte  Conven- 
tion. In  parUcular,  the  competent  authori- 
ties of  the  Contracting  States  may  agree: 

(a)  To  the  same  attribution  of  Industrial 
or  commercial  profits  to  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  states  and  Its  permanent 
establishment  situated  In  the  other  Con- 
tractlng  state; 

(b)  To  the  same  aUocatlon  of  income  de- 
ductions, credits,  or  allowances  between  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  and 
any  related  person; 
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(c)  To  the  same  determination  of  the 
source  of  particular  items  of  income;  or 

(d)  To  imiform  accounting  for  income  and 
deductions. 

(3)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  may  communicate  with  each 
other  directly  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an 
agreement  in  the  sense  of  this  article.  When 
it  seems  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing agreement,  the  component  authorities 
may  meet  together  for  an  oral  exchange  of 
opinions. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  the  competent  au- 
thorities reach  such  an  agreement,  taxes 
shall  be  Imposed  on  such  Income,  and  refund 
or  credit  of  taxes  shall  be  allowed,  by  the 
Contracting  States  in  accordance  with  such 
agreement. 

ARTicLK  as 
Exchange  of  information 

(1)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  exchange  such  infor- 
mation as  is  pertinent  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention  and  of  the 
domestic  laws  of  the  Contracting  States  con- 
cerning taxes  covered  by  this  Convention. 
Any  Information  so  exchanged  shall  be 
treated  as  secret  and  shall  not  be  disclosed 
to  any  persons  other  than  those  (including 
a  court  or  administrative  body)  concerned 
with  assessment,  collection,  enforcement,  or 
prosecution  in  respect  of  the  taxes  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  Convention. 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  be  construed  so  as  to  impose 
on  one  of  the  Contracting  States  the  obli- 
gation to: 

(a)  To  carry  out  administrative  measures 
at  variance  with  the  laws  or  the  administra- 
tive practice  of  that  Contracting  State  or  the 
other  Contracting  State; 

(b)  To  supply  particulars  which  are  not 
obtainable  under  the  laws,  or  in  the  normal 
course  of  the  administration,  of  that  Con- 
tracting State  or  of  the  other  Contracting 
State;  or  * 

(c)  To  supply  Information  which  would 
disclose  any  trade,  business,  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, or  professional  secret  or  trade  proc- 
ess, or  Information,  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  be  contrary  to  public  policy. 

(3)  The  exchange  of  information  shall  be 
either  on  a  routine  basis  or  on  request  with 
reference  to  particular  cases.  The  compe- 
tent authorities  of  the  Contracting  States 
may  agree  on  a  list  of  information  which 
shall  be  furnished  on  a  routine  basis. 

(4)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  notify  each  other  of 
any  amendments  of  the  tax  laws  referred  to 
m  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  1  (Taxes  Covered) 
and  of  the  adoption  of  any  taxes  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  1  (Taxes  Cov- 
ered) by  transmitting  the  texts  of  any 
amendments  or  new  statutes  at  least  once  a 
year. 

(5)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  notify  each  other  of  the 
publication  by  their  respective  Contracting 
States  of  any  material  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Convention,  whether  in  the 
form  of  regulations,  rulings,  or  Judicial  de- 
cisions by  transmitting  the  texts  of  any  such 
materials  at  least  once  a  year. 

ARTICLE    30 

'  Assistance  in  collection 

(1)  Kach  of  the  Contracting  States  shall 
endeavor  to  collect  on  behalf  of  the  other 
Contracting  State  such  taxes  Imposed  by 
that  other  Contracting  state  as  will  ensure 
that  any  exemption  or  reduced  rate  of  tax 
granted  under  this  Convention  by  that  other 
Contracting  state  shall  not  be  enjoyed  by 
persons  not  entitled  to  such  benefits.  The 
competent  authorities  of  the  Contracting 
States  may  consult  together  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  to  this  article. 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  this  article  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  Impose  upon  a  Contracting 
State  the  obligation  to  carry  out  administra- 


tive meastu-es  at  variance  with  the  regula- 
tions and  practices  of  either  Contracting 
State  or  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  firsti 
mentioned  Contracting  State's  sovereignty 
security,  or  public  policy. 

ARTICLE    31 

Entry  into  force 
This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and  in- 
struments  of  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Washington,  D.C.  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
shall  enter  into  force  1  month  after  the 
date  of  exchange  of  the  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication. The  provisions  shall  for  the  first 
time  have  effect  with  respect  to  Income  and 
capital  of  calendar  years  of  taxable  years  be- 
ginning (or  In  the  case  of  taxes  payable  af 
the  source,  payments  made)  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary  1,  of  the  year  following  the  year  in 
which  the  instruments  of  ratification  were 
exchanged. 

ARTICLE    32 

Termination 

(1)  ThU  Convention  shall  remain  in  force 
until  terminated  by  one  of  the  Contracting 
States.  Either  Contracting  State  may  terml- 
nate  the  Convention  at  any  time  after  6  years 
from  the  date  on  which  tbU  Convention 
enters  into  force  provided  that  at  least  6 
months  prior  notice  of  termination  has  been 
given  through  diplomatic  channels.  In  such 
event,  the  Convention  shall  cease  to  have 
force  and  effect  as  respects  Income  and  cap- 
ital of  calendar  years  or  taxable  years  be- 
ginning (or.  in  the  case  of  taxes  payable  at 
the  source,  payments  made)  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1  next  following  the  expiration  of  the 
6-month  period. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1),  and  upon  prior  notice  to  be 
given  through  diplomatic  channels,  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  25  (Social  Security  Pay- 
ments) may  be  terminated  by  either  Con- 
tracting State  at  any  time  after  this  Con- 
vention enters  Into  force. 

ARTICLE  33 

Extension  to  territories 
(1)  Either  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
may,  at  any  thne  whUe  this  Convention  con- 
tinues in  force,  by  a  written  notification 
given  to  the  other  Contracting  State  through 
diplomatic  channels,  declare  its  desire  that 
the  operation  of  this  Convention,  either  In 
whole  or  in  part  or  with  such  modifications 
as  may  be  found  necessary  for  special  appli- 
cation in  a  particular  case,  shaU  extend  to 
all  or  any  of  the  areas  (to  which  this  Con- 
vention is  not  otherwise  applicable)  for 
whose  International  relations  It  is  responsible 
and  which  Impose  taxes  substantially  simUar 
In  character  to  those  which  are  the  subject 
of  this  Convention.  When  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  has,  by  a  written  communica- 
tion through  diplomatic  channels,  signified 
to  the  first-mentioned  Contracting  State 
that  such  notification  Is  accepted  in  respect 
of  such  area  or  areas,  and  the  notification 
and  communication  have  been  ratified  and 
instruments  of  ratification  exchanged,  this 
Convention,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  with  such 
modifications  as  may  be  found  necessary  for 
special  application  in  a  particular  case,  as 
specified  in  the  notification,  shall  apply  to 
the  area  or  areas  named  in  the  notification 
and  shall  enter  into  force  and  effect  on  and 
after  the  date  or  dates  specified  therein. 
None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention 
shall  apply  to  any  such  area  in  the  absence 
of  such  acceptance  and  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification  In  respect  of  that  area. 
(2)  At  any  time  after  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  an  extension  under  paragraph 
(1),  either  of  the  Contracting  States  may, 
by  6  months  prior  notice  of  termination  given 
to  the  other  Contracting  State  through  diplo- 
matic channels,  terminate  the  application 
of  this  Convention  to  any  area  to  which  it 
has  been  extended  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and 
in  such  event  this  Convention  shall  cease  to 
apply  and  have  force  and  effect,  beginning 
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on  or  after  the  first  day  of  January  next 
following  the  expiration  of  the  6-month 
period,  to  the  area  or  areas  named  therein, 
but  without  affecting  its  continued  applica- 
tion to  the  United  States,  Iceland,  or  to  any 
other  area  to  which  it  has  been  extended 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(3)  In  the  application  of  this  Convention 
In  relation  to  any  area  to  which  It  is  ex- 
tended by  notification  by  the  United  States 
or  Iceland,  reference  to  the  "United  States" 
or  "Iceland",  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be 
construed  as  referring  to  that  area. 

(4)  The  termination  in  respect  of  the 
United  States  or  Iceland  of  this  Convention 
under  Article  32  (Termination)  shall  unless 
otherwise  expressly  agreed  by  both  Contract- 
ing States,  terminate  the  application  of  this 
Convention  to  any  area  to  which  the  Con- 
vention has  been  extended  under  this  article 
by  the  United  States  or  Iceland. 

DONE  at  Reykjavik,  In  duplicate,  in  the 
English  and  Icelandic  languages,  the  two 
texts  having  equal  authenticity,  this  7th 
day  of  May,  1975. 

For  the 

United  States  op  America, 

Frederick  Irving. 

For  the  Republic  op  Iceland, 

Einar  Agustsson. 


Convention  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United   States  of  America  and  the 
Government  op  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public FOR  the  Avoidance  of  Double' Taxa- 
tion AND  THE  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion 
WITH  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic,  desiring  to  further  expand 
and   facilitate    mutual    economic    relations, 
have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Convention  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  Income  and  have  agreed  upon  the 
following : 

article   1 
Scope  of  Convention 

This  Convention  shall  apply  to  persons 
who  are  residents  of  one  or  both  of  the  Con- 
tracting States. 

ARTICLE    2 

Taxes  covered  by  the  Convention 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  apply  to  taxes 
on  income  imposed  by  each  Contracting 
State. 

(2)  The  taxes  existing  at  present,  to  which 
the  Convention  applies,  are : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public : 

(i)  The  income  tax, 

(fi)  The  tax  on  salaries  and  wages,  and 

(Hi)  The  equalization  tax  (surtax),  and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Federal  income  taxes  Imposed 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (other  than 
employment  taxes  imposed  by  chapters  2  and 
21). 

(3)  The  Convention  shall  also  apply  to 
any  individual  or  substantially  similar  taxes 
which  are  subsequently  Imposed  in  addition 
to,  or  in  place  of,  the  existing  taxes. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  Article  21,  this 
Convention  shall  also  apply  to  taxes  imposed 
at  the  national,  state,  or  local  level,  subject 
to  any  limitation  contained  in ,  paragraph 
(4)  of  Article  21. 

(5)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  notify  each  other  of  any 
amendments  of  the  tax  laws  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  of  the  adoption  of  any 
taxes  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  by  trans- 
mitting the  texts  of  any  amendments  or  new 
statutes  at  least  once  a  year. 

ARTICLE   3 

General  definitions 
(1)  In  this  Convention,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires: 


(o)  The  term  "Poland"  means  the  Polish 
People's  Republic,  and  when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphical sense  the  term  "Poland"  includes: 
(i)  The  territorial  sea  thereof,  and 
(ii)  The  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  subma- 
rine areas  adjacent  to  the  coast  thereof,  but 
beyond  the  territorial  sea,  over  which  Poland 
exercises  sovereign  rights,  in  accordance  with 
International  law,  fo^  the  purpose  of  explora- 
tloh  for  and  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  such  areas,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  person,  property,  or  activity  to  which 
this  Convention  is  being  applied  is  connected 
with  such  exploration  or  exploitation. 

(b)  The  term  "United  states"  means  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  when  used  in 
a  geographical  sense  the  term  "United 
States"  means  the  States  thereof  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  also  includes: 
(1)  The  territorial  sea  thereof,  and 
(«)  The  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  sub- 
marine areas  adjacent  to  the  coast  thereof, 
but  beyond  the  territorial  sea,  over  which  the 
United  States  exercises  sovereign  rights,  in^ 
accordance  with  international  law,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration  for  and  exploitation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  such  areas,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  person,  property, 
or  activity  to  which  this  Convention  is  being 
applied  is  connected  with  such  exploration 
or  exploitation. 

(c)  The  terms  "Contracting  State"  and 
"the  other  Contracting  State"  means  the  Pol- 
ish People's  Republic  or  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  context  requires. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, a  trustee  or  administrator,  a  company 
or  Juridical  person,  and  any  other  body  of 
persons. 

(c)  The  term  "company"  means  any  cor- 
porate body  or  any  entity  which  is  treated 
as  a  corporate  body  for  tax  purposes. 

(/)(i)  The  term  "Polish  company"  means 
a  corporation,  or  any  unincorporated  entity 
treated  as  a  Polish  corporation  for  purposes 
of  Polish  tax,  which  is  created  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Poland;  and 

(«)  The  term  "United  States  company" 
means  a  corporation,  or  any  unincorporated 
entity  treated  as  a  United  States  corporation 
for  purposes  of  United  States  tax,  which  is 
created  or  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  any  state  thereof  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

ig)  The  term  "resident  of  Poland"  means: 

(i)  A  Polish  company,  and 

(ii)  Any  person  (except  a  company  or  any 
entity  treated  under  Polish  law  as  a  com- 
pany) resident  in  Poland  for  purposes  of  its 
tax,  but  in  the  case  of  a  partnership,  trustee 
or  administrator  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
income  derived  by  such  person  In  that  capac- 
ity Is  subject  im  Polish  tax  as  the  Income 
of  a  resident. 

(h)  The  term  "resident  of  the  United 
States"  means: 

Ii)  A  United  States  company,  and 

{ii)  Any  person  (except  a  company  or  any 
entity  treated  as  a  corporation  for.  United 
States  tax  purposes)  resident  In  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  Its  tax,  but  In 
the  case  of  a  partnership,  trustee  or  admin- 
istrator only  to  the  extent  that  the  Income 
derived  by  such  person  In  that  capacity  is 
subject  to  United  States  tax  as  the  Income 
of  a  resident. 

(i)  The  terms  "enterprise  of  a  Contracting 
State"  and  "enterprise  of  the  other  Contract- 
ing State"  mean,  respectively,  an  enterprise 
carried  on  by  a  resident  of  a  Contracting 
State  and  an  enterprise  carried  on  by  a  resi- 
dent of  the  other  Contracting  State. 

(/)  The  term  "competent  authority" 
means: 

(i)  In  the  case  of  Poland,  the  Minister  of 
Finance;  and 

{ii)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

(k)  The  term  "State"  means  any  national 


State,  whether  or  not  one  of  the  Contracting 
States. 

(1)  The  term  "tax"  means  any  tax  imposed 
by  the  United  States  or  Poland,  whichever 
Is  applicable,  to  which  this  Convention  ap- 
plies by  virtue  of  Article  2. 

(m)  The  term  "International  traffic" 
means  any  voyage  of  a  ship  or  aircraft  oper- 
ated by  a  resident  of  a  Contracting  State 
except  where  such  voyage  is  confined  solely 
to  places  within  that  Contracting  State. 

(2)  Any  other  term  used  in  this  Conven- 
tion and  not  defined  in  this  Convention  shall, 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  have 
the  meaning  which  it  has  under  the  laws  of 
the  Contracting  State  whose  tax  is  being 
deternUned.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  if  the  meaning  of  such  a  term  un- 
der the  laws  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
Is  different  from  the  meaning  of  the  term 
under  the  laws  of  the  other  Contracting 
State,  or  if  the  meaning  of  such  a  term  Is  not 
readily  determinable  under  the  laws  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States,  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  Contracting  States  may  In 
order  to  prevent  double  taxation  or  to  further 
any  other  purpose  of  this  Convention,  estab- 
lish a  common  meaning  of  the  term  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE    4 

Fiscal  residence 
Where    by   reason    of    the   provisions    of 
parag«^)hs  (1)   (g)  and  (h)  of  Article  3  an 
individual  is  a  resident  of  both  Contracting 
States : 

(a)  He  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  resident 
of  that  Contracting  State  In  which  he  main- 
tains his  permanent  home.  If  he  has  a  per- 
manent home  in  both  Contraotlng  States  or 
In  neither  of  the  Contracting  States,  he  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  resident  of  that  Contract- 
ing State  with  which  his  personal  and  eco- 
nomic relations  are  closest  (center  of  vital 
interests) ; 

(b)  If  the  Contracting  State  In  which  he 
has  his  center  of  vital  Interests  cannot  be 
determined,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  resi- 
dent of  that  Contracting  State  in  which  he 
has  a  habitual  abode;  and 

(c)  If  he  has  a  habitual  abode  In  both 
Contracting  States  or  In  neither  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  Contracting  State  of  which 
he  is  a  citizen.  " 

ARTICLE    s 

General  rules  of  taxation 

(1)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  may  be  taxed  by  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  on  any  Income  from  sotirces  within 
that  other  Contracting  State  and  only  on 
such  income,  subject  to  any  limitations  set 
forth  in  this  Convention. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Convention 
shall  not  be  construed  to  restrict  in  any 
manner  any  exclusion,  exemption,  deduction, 
credit,  or  other  allowance  now  or  hereafter 
accorded — 

(a)  By  the  laws  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  in  the  determination  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  that  Contracting  State,  or 

(b)  By  any  other  agreement  between  the 
Contracting  States. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  emy  provisions  of 
this  Convention  except  paragraph  (4),  a 
Contracting  State  may  tax  a  citizen  of  that 
Contracting  State  or  a  resident  (as  deter- 
mined under  Article  4)  of  that  Contracting 
State  as  if  this  Convention  had  not  come 
Into  effect. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  shall 
not  affect : 

(a)  The  benefits  conferred  by  a  Contract- 
ing State  under  Articles  20,  21,  and  22;  and 

(b)  The  benefits  conferred  by  a  Contract- 
ing State  under  Articles  17,  18.  19,  and  24 
upon  Individuals  who  are  neither  citizens  of, 
nor  have  Immigrant  status  in,  that  Contract- 
ing State. 
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(6)  The  compet€nt  authorities  of  the  two 
Contracting  States  may  prescribe  regulations 
necessary  to  .carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention. 

ASnCLK   6 

PermaTxent  establiahment 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention, 
the  term  "permanent  establishment"  means 
a  fixed  place  of  business  In  which  the  busi- 
ness of  an  enterprise  is  wholly  or  partly  car- 
ried on. 

(2)  The  term  "permanent  establishment" 
shall  Include  especially: 

(a)  A  branch: 
(I>)   An  office; 

(c)  A  factory; 

(d)  A  workshop; 

(«)  A  mine,  quarry,  or  other  place  of  ex- 
traction of  it4tural  resources; 

(/)  A  bdUdlng  site  or  construction  or  as- 
sembly project  which  exists  for  more  than  18 
-'  months. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3),  a  permanent  establishment  shall  not  In- 
clude a  fixed  place  of  business  used  only  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following  : 

(a »  The  use  of  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
•torage,  display,  or  delivery  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  the  enterprise; 

(b)  The  maintenance  of  a  stoclc  of  goods 
or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  enterprise 
for  the  purpose  of  storage,  display,  or  dellv- 
erj'; 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods 
or  merchandise  l)elonglng  to  the  enterprise 
for  the  purpose  of  processing  or  reprocess- 
ing another  enterprise; 

<d)  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods 
or  merchandise,  or  for  collecting  Information, 
for  the  enterprise;  or 

(e)  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  for 
the  supply  of  Information,  for  scientific  re- 
search, or  for  similar  activities  which  have 
a  preparatory  or  auxiliary  character,  for  the 
enterprise. 

(4)  A  person  acting  In  a  Contracting  State 
on  behalf  of  an  enterprise  of  the  other 
Contracting  State,  other  than  an  agent  of 
an  Independent  status  to  whom  paragraph 
(5)  applies,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  first-mentioned 
Contracting  State  U  he  has,  and  habltuaUy 
exercises  in  that  State,  an  authority  to  con- 
clude contracts  In  the  name  of  the  enter- 
prise, unless  his  activities  are  limited  to  the 
purchase  of  goods  or  merchandise  for  the 
enterprise. 

(5)  An  enterprise  of  a  Contracting  State 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  a  permanent 
establishment  in  the  other  Contracting  State 
merely  because  It  carries  on  business  in  that 
other  State  through  a  broker,  general  com- 
mission agent,  or  any  other  agent  of  an 
Independent  status,  where  such  person  Is 
acting  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  busi- 
nese,  whether  or  not  such  broker  or  agent 
acts  exclusively  for  one  or  more  principals. 

(6)  An  enterprise  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing SUtes  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  a 
permanent  establishment  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  merely  because  such  enterprise 
sells  at  the  termination  of  a  trade  fair  in 
such  other  Contracting  State  goods  or  mer- 
chandise which  such  enterprise  displayed  at 
such  trade  fair. 

(7)  The  fact  that  a  company  which  is  a 
resident  of  a  Contracting  State  controls  or  is 
controlled  by  a  company  which  Is  a  resident 
of  the  other  Contracting  State,  or  which  car- 
ries on  business  in  that  other  Contracting 
State  (whether  through  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment or  otherwise),  shall  not  of  Itself 
constitute  for  either  company  a  permanent 
estobllBhment  of  the  other. 

AXTICLE     7 

Income  from  real  property 
fl)  Income  from  real  property,  including 
royalties  and  other  paymenU  In  respect  of 


the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  and 
gains  derived  from  the  sale,  exchange,  or 
other  disposition  of  such  property  or  of  the 
right  giving  rise  to  such  royalties  or  other 
payments,  may  be  taxed  by  the  Contracting 
State  in  which  such  real  property  or  natiu-al 
resources  are  situated.  For  piuTjoses  of  this 
Convention,  interest  on  indebtedness  secured 
by  real  property  or  secured  by  a  right  giving 
rise  to  royalties  or  other  payments  in  respect 
of  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  Income  from  real  property. 
(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shaU  apply  to  Income 
derived  from  the  usufruct,  direct  use,  let- 
tering, or  use  In  any  other  form  of  real 
property. 

j  ARTICLE    a 

I  Business  profits 

(1)  The  profits  of  an  enterprise  of  a  Con- 
tractUig  State  shall  be  taxable  only  by  that 
State  unless  the  enterprise  carries  on  busi- 
ness m  the  other  Contracting  State  through 
a  permanent  establishment  situated  therein. 
If  the  enterprise  carries  on  business  as  afore- 
said, the  profits  of  the  enterprise  may  be 
taxed  by  the  other  Contracting  State  but  only 
so  much  of  them  as  is  attributable  to  that 
permanent  establishment. 

(2)  Where  an  enterprise  of  a  Contracting 
State  carries  on  business  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  through  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment situated  therein,  there  shall  In  each 
Contracting  State  be  attributed  to  that  per- 
manent establishment  the  profits  which  It 
might  be  expected  to  make  if  it  were  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  enterprise  engaged  in  the 
same  or  similar  activities  under  the  same  or 
similar  conditions  and  dealing  wholly  in- 
dependently with  the  enterprise  of  which  it 
Is  a  i>ermanent  establishment. 

(3)  In  the  determination  of  the  profits  of 
a  permanent  establishment,  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  deductions  expenses  which  are  In- 
curred for  the  purposes  of  the  permanent 
establishment,  including  executive  and  gen- 
eral administrative  expenses  so  Incurred, 
whether  In  the  State  in  which  the  permanent 
establishment  is  situated  or  elsewhere. 

(4)  No  profits  shall  be  attributed  to  a  per- 
manent establishment  by  reason  of  the  mere 
purchase  by  that  permanent  establishment, 
or  by  the  enterprise  of  which  It  is  a  per- 
manent establishment,  of  goods  or  merchan- 
dise for  the  enterprise. 

(6)  Where  profits  Include  Items  of  Income 
which  are  dealt  with  separately  In  other 
articles  of  this  Convention,  the  provisions  of 
those  articles  shall,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided therein,  supersede  the  provisions  of  this 
Article. 

ARTICLE    9 

I  Shipping  and  air  transport 

(1)  Notwithstanding  Articles  8  and  14,  In- 
come which  a  resident  of  Poland  derives  from 
the  operation  in  International  traffic  of  ships 
or  aircraft  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
United  States. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  Articles  8  and  14,  In- 
come which  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
derives  from  the  operation  in  international 
traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  registered  In  the 
United  States  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by 
Poland. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  Article,  Income 
derived  from  the  operation  In  international 
traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  also  includes — 

(a)  Income  derived  from  the  charter  of 
ships  or  aircraft  operated  In  international 
traffic  if  such  Income  is  supplementary  to 
other  Income  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2);  and  -e.    »-     V   / 

(b)  Income  delivered  from  the  use.  main- 
tenance, and  lease  of — 

(i)  Containers, 

(«)  Trailers  for  the  inland  transport  of 
containers, 

{Hi)  Lighters  operated  in  the  llghters- 
aboard-sbip  system,  and 

(<»)   Other  related  equipment 
in  connection  with  the  operation  In  inter- 


national traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  by  the 
resident  described  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2). 

ABTICLB    10 

Related  persons 

(1)  Where: 

(o)  An  enterprise  of  a  Contracting  State 
participates  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  man- 
agement, control,  or  capital  of  an  enterprise 
of  the  other  Contracting  State,  or 

(b)  The  same  persons  participate  dlrsctly 
or  indirectly  in  the  management  control,  or 
capital  of  an  enterprise  of  a  Contracting 
State  and  an  enterprise  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State, 

and  in  either  case  conditions  are  made  or 
imposed  in  their  commercial  or  financial  re- 
lations which  differ  from  those  which  would 
be  made  between  Independent  enterprises, 
then  any  profits  which  would,  but  for  those 
conditions,  have  accrued  to  one  of  the  enter- 
prises, but,  by  reason  of  those  conditions, 
have  not  so  accrued,  may  be  included  in  the 
profits  of  that  enterprise  and  taxed  accord- 
ingly. 

(2)  Where  an  adjustment  has  been  made 
by  one  Contracting  State  to  the  income  of 
one  of  its  residents  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  then  the  other  Contracting  State 
shall.  If  it  agrees  with  such  redetermination, 
make  a  corresponding  adjustment  to  tne  in- 
come of  a  person  in  such  other  Contracting 
State  related  to  such  resident.  In  the  event 
the  other  Contracting  State  disagrees  with 
such  redetermination,  the  two  Contracting 
States  shall  endeavor  to  reach  agreement  In 
accordance  with  the  mutual  agreement  pro- 
cedure In  Article  22. 

ARTICLE    11 

Dividends 

( 1 )  Dividends  paid  by  a  company  which  Is 
a  resident  of  a  Contracting  State  to  a  resident 
of  the  other  Contracting  State  may  be  taxed 
by  that  other  Contracting  State. 

(2)  However,  such  dividends  may  be  taxed 
in  the  Contracting  State  of  which  the  com- 
pany paying  the  dividends  is  a  resident,  and 
according  to  the  law  of  that  State,  but  the 
tax  so  charged  shall  not  exceed: 

(a)  5  percent  of  the  gross  amount  of  the 
dividends  If  the  recipient  is  a  company  which 
holds  directly  at  least  10  percent  of  the  out- 
standing shares  of  the  voting  stock  of  the 
company  paying  the  dividends, 

(b)  In  all  other  cases,  15  percent  of  the 
gross  amount  of  the  dividends. 

This  paragraph  shaU  not  affect  the  taxation 
of  the  company  in  respect  of  the  profits  out 
of  which  the  dividends  are  paid. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
not  apply  If  the  recipient  of  the  dividends, 
being  a  resident  of  a  Contracting  State,  has 
In  the  other  Contracting  State,  of  which  the 
company  paying  the  dividends  Is  a  resident, 
a  permanent  establishment  with  which  the 
holding  by  virtue  of  which  the  dividends  are 
paid  is  effectively  connected.  In  such  a  case, 
the  provisions  of  Article  8  shall  apply. 

ABTICLK    12 

Interest 

(1)  Interest  arising  in  a  Contracting  State 
and  paid  to  a  resident  of  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
first-mentioned  Contracting  State. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Interest,  being  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  a  perma- 
nent establishment  In  the  other  Contracting 
State  and  the  Indebtedness  giving  rise  to  the 
interest  Is  effectively  connected  with  such 
permanent  establishment.  In  such  a  case, 
the  provisions  of  Article  8  shall  apply. 

(3)  Where,  owing  to  a  special  relationship 
between  the  payer  and  the  recipient  or  be- 
tween both  of  them  and  some  other  person, 
the  amoimt  of  interest  paid,  having  regard  to 
tie  debt  claim  for  which  it  Is  paid,  exceeds 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  payer  and  the  recipient  In  the  ab- 
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gence  of  such  relationship,  the  provisions 
of  this  Article  shall  apply  only  to  the  last- 
mentioned  amount.  In  that  case,  the  excess 
part  of  the  payments  shall  remain  taxable  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  each  Contracting  State, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Convention. 

(4)  The  term  "Interest"  as  used  In  this 
Convention  means  income  from  bonds,  de- 
bentures. Government  securities,  notes,  or 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness,  whether  or 
not  secured  and  whether  or  not  carrying  a 
right  to  participate  in  profits,  and  debt- 
claims  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  all  other  In- 
come which,  under  the  taxation  law  of  the 
Contracting  State  in  which  the  income 
arUes,  is  assimilated  to  Income  from  money 

lent. 

(5)  Interest  shall  be  treated  as  arising  in 
a  Contracting  State  only  if  paid  by  such  Con- 
tracting State,  a  political  subdivision  or  a 
local  authority  thereof,  or  by  a  resident  o$ 
that  Contracting  State.  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence — 

(a)  If  the  person  paying  the  interest 
(whether  or  not  such  person  is  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  (Contracting  States)  has  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  one  of  the  Con- 
tractlng   States   in   connection   wlth'*^Stlch 

•  the  Indebtedness  on  which  the  interest  Is 
paid  was  incurred  and  such  interest  is  borne 
by  such  permanent  establishment,  or 

(b)  If  the  person  paying  the  Interest  is  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  and 
has  a  permanent  establishment  in  a  State 
other  than  a  Contracting  State  in  connection 
with  which  the  indebtedness  on  which  the 
Interest  is  paid  was  incurred  and  such  inter- 
est is  paid  to  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State, 

such  Interest  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  In  the 
State  in  which  the  permanent  establishment 
Is  situated. 

ARTICLE    13 

Royalties 

(1)  Royalties  arising  in  a  Contracting  State 
and  paid  to  a  resident  of  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  Shall  be  taxable  by  that  other  (Con- 
tracting State. 

(2)  Royalties  may  be  taxed  in  the  Con- 
tracting State  where  they  arise,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  that  State,  but  the  tax  so 
charged  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
gross  amount  of  the  royalty. 

(3)  The  term  "royalties"  as  used  in  this 
Article  means — 

(o)  Payments  of  any  kind  received  as  con- 
sideration for  the  use  of.  or  the  right  to  use, 
any  copyright  of  a  literary,  artistic  or  scien- 
tific work,  including  copyrights  of  motion 
picture  films  or  radio  or  television  broadcast- 
ing tapes,  any  patent,  trademark,  design  or 
model,  plan,  secret  formula  or  process,  or  for 
information  concerning  Industrial,  commer- 
cial, or  scientific  experience  or  skill  (know- 
how),  and 

(b)  Gains  derived  from  the  sale,  exchange, 
or  other  disposition  of  any  such  property  or 
rights  to  the  extent  that  the  amounts  real- 
ized on  such  sale,  exchange,  or  other  dis- 
position for  consideration  are  contingent  on 
the  productivity,  use,  or  disposition  of  such 
property  or  rights. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
not  apply  If  the  recipient  of  the  royalties, 
being  a  resident  of  a  Contracting  State,  has 
in  the  other  Contracting  State  In  which  the 
royalties  arise,  a  permanent  establishment 
with  which  the  right  or  prc^erty  giving  rise 
to  the  royalties  is  effectively  connected.  In 
such  a  case,  the  provisions  of  Article  8  shall 
apply. 

(5)  Royalties  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  In  a 
Contracting  State  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  royalties  are  payments  made  as  con- 
sideration for  the  use  of,  or  the  right  to  use, 
property  or  rights  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
within  that  Ck}ntracting  State. 

(6)  Where,  owing  to  a  special  relationship 
between  the  payer  and  the  recipient  or  be- 
tween bcth  of  them  and  some  other  person. 


the  amount  of  the  royalties  paid,  having  re- 
gard to  the  use,  right,  or  information  for 
which  they  are  paid,,  exceeds  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
payer  and  the  recipient  in  the  absence  of 
sucn  relationship,  the  provisions  of  this  Ar- 
ticle shall  apply  only  to  the  last-mentioned 
amount.  In  that  case,  the  excess  part  of  the 
payments  shall  remain  taxable  according  to 
the  law  of  each  Contracting  State,  due  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Convention. 

ARTICLl:    14 

Capital  gains 

(1)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other 
Contracting  State  on  gains  from  the  sale, 
exchange,  or  other  disposition  of  capital 
assets  unless — 

(a)  The  gain  is  derived  by  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  from  the  sale, 
exchange,  or  other  disposition  of  property 
described  In  Article  7  situated  within  the 
other  Contracting  State, 

(b)  The  recipient  of  the  gain,  being  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States, 
has  a  permanent  establishment  In  the  other 
Contracting  State  and  the  property  giving 
rise  to  the  gain  is  effectively  connected  with 
such  permanent  establishment,  or 

(c)  The  recipient  of  the  gain,  being  an 
Individual  who  Is  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  Is  present  In  the  other 
Contracting  State  for  a  period  or  periods  ag- 
gregating 183  days  or  more  during  the  tax- 
able year. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  gains  described  in 
paragraph  (l)(a),  see  Article  7.  In  the  case 
of  gains  described  in  paragraph  (1)  (b),  the 
provisions  of  Article  8  shall  apply. 

ARTICLE    IS 

Independent  personal  services 

(1)  Income  derived  by  a  resident  of  a 
Contracting  State  in  respect  of  professional 
services  or  other  independent  activities  may 
be  taxed  by  that  Contracting  State.  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  such  Income 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Con- 
tracting State. 

(2)  Income  described  in  paragraph  (1> 
which  is  derived  by  an  individual  who  is  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
from  the  performance  of  personal  services 
In  an  independent  capacity  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  may  be  taxed  by  that 
other  (Contracting  State  if  the  Individual 
is  present  In  that  other  (Contracting  State 
for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  183  days 
or  more  during  the  taxable  year. 

(3)  The  term  "professional  services"  In- 
cludes especially  independent  scientific,  lite- 
rary, and  artistic  activities,  as  well  as  the  in- 
dependent activities  of  physicians,  lawyers, 
engineers,  architects,  dentists.  Journalists, 
and  others. 

ARTICLE    16 

Dependent  Personal  Services 

(1)  Salaries,  wages,  and  other  similar  re- 
muneration derived  by  a  resident  of  a  Con- 
tracting State  in  respect  of  an  employment 
shall  be  taxable  only  by  that  Contracting 
State  unless  the  employment  is  exercised  in 
the  other  Contracting  State.  If  the  employ- 
ment is  so  exercised,  such  remuneration  as 
is  derived  therefrom  may  be  taxed  by  that 
other  Contracting  State. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1),  remuneration  derived  by  a 
resident  of  a  Contracting  State  In  respect 
of  an  employment  exercised  in  the  other 
(Contracting  State  shall  be  taxable  only  by 
the  first-mentioned  ContracUng  State  If: 

(a)  The  recipient  is  present  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  for  a  period  or  periods  in 
the  aggregate  less  than  183  days  during  the 
taxable  year  concerned,  and 

(b)  The  remuneration  Is  paid  by,  or  on 
behalf  of.  an  employer  who  Is  not  a  resident 
of  the  other  Contracting  SUte.  and 


(c)  The  remuneration  is  not  borne  by  a 
permanent  establishment  which  the  en^loy- 
er  has  In  the  other  (Contracting  State. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2),  re- 
muneration derived  by  an  Individual  from 
the  performance  of  labor  or  personal  services 
as  an  employee  aboard  ships  or  aircraft  op- 
erated by  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  in  international  traffic  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting 
State  if  such  individual  is  a  member  of  the 
regular  complement  of  the  ship  or  aircraft. 

AKTICLB    17^ 

Teachers 

(1)  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  is  invited  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  other  (Contracting  State,  a  po- 
litical subdivision  or  a  local  authority  there- 
of, or  by  a  university  or  other  recognized 
educational  institution  in  that  other  (Con- 
tracting State  to  come  to  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  for  a  period  not  expected  to  ex- 
ceed 2  years  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  or 
engaging  in  research,  or  both,  at  a  university 
or  other  recognized  educational  institution 
and  such  resident  comes  to  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  primarily  for  such  purpose, 
his  income  from  personal  services  for  teach- 
ing or  research  at  such  university  or  educa- 
tional institution  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
by  that  other  Contracting  State  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  2  years  from  the  date  of  his 
arrival  in  that  other  Contracting  State. 

(2)  This  Article  shall  not  apply  to  Income 
from  research  if  such  research  la  undertaken 
not  in  the  public  Interest  but  primarily  for 
the  private  benefit  of  a  specific  person  a* 
persons. 

ARTICLE    18 


students  arUl  trainees 

(1)  (a)  An  individual  who  Is  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  time  he 
becomes  temporarily  present  In  the  other 
(Contracting  State  and,  who  Is  temporarily 
present  in  that  other  Contracting  SUte  for 
the  primary  purpose  of — 

(1)  Studying  at  a  university  or  other  rec- 
ognized educational  institution  In  that  other 
Contracting  State,  or 

(«)  Securing  training  required  to  qualify 
him  to  practice  a  profession  or  professional 
specialty,  or         * 

(Hi)  Studying  or  doing  research  as  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant,  allowance,  or  award  from 
a  governmental,  religious,  charitable,  scien- 
tific, literary,  or  educational  organization, 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  (Con- 
tracting State  with  respect  to  amounts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (b)  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  5  taxable  years  from  the  date 
of  his  arrival  in  that  other  Contracting  State. 

(b)  The  amounts  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (a)  are— 

(1)  Gifts  from  abroad  for  the  puit>ose  of 
his  maintenance,  education,  study,  research, 
or  training; 

(«)  The  grant,  allowance,  or  award; 

{Hi)  Any  other  payment  from  the  Con- 
tracting State  of  which  the  Individual  is  a 
resident,  except  income  from  the  perform- 
ance of  personal  servces;  and 

{iv)  Income  from  personal  servlcee  per- 
formed in  that  other  Contracting  SUte  in  an 
amount  not  In  excess  of  2,000  United  SUtes 
dollars  or  lU  equivalent  In  Polish  Elotys  for 
any  taxable  year 

(2)  An  individual  who  Is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  time  he 
becomes  temporarily  present  In  that  other 
(Contracting  SUte  as  an  employee  of,  or  un- 
der contract  with,  a  resident  of  the  first- 
mentioned  Contracting  SUte,  for  the  primary 
purpose  of — 

(a)  Acquiring  technical,  professional,  or 
business  experience  from  a  person  other  than 
that  resident  of  the  first-mentioned  Con- 
tracting State  or  other  than  a  person  related 
to  such  resident,  or 

(b)  Studying  at  a  university  or  other  rec- 
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ogzilzed  educatlonAl  Institution  In  that  oth- 
er Contracting  State 

shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting state  for  a  period  not  exceeding  1 
year  with  respect  to  his  income  from  per- 
sonal services  in  an  aggregate  amount  not  In 
excess  of  6.000  United  states  doUars  or  Its 
equivalent  in  Polish  zlotys. 

(3)  An  Individual  who  Is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  time  he  be- 
comes temporarily  present  In  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  who  Is  temporarily  pres- 
ent In  that  other  Contracting  State  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  1  year,  as  a  participant 
In  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Government 
of  that  other  Contracting  State,  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  training,  research,  or  study, 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  with  respect  to  his  mcome 
from  personal  services  In  respect  of  such 
training,  research,  or  study  performed  In  that 
other  Contracting  State  In  an  aggregate 
amount  not  In  excess  of  10,000  United  States 
doUars  or  its  equivalent  In  Polish  zlotys. 

(4)  The  benefits  provided  under  Article  17 
and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  shall,  when 
taken  together,  extend  only  for  such  period 
of  time,  not  to  exceed  6  taxable  years  from 
the  date  of  arrival  of  the  Individual  claim- 
ing such  benefits,  as  may  reasonably  or  cus- 
tomarUy  be  required  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
pose of  the  visit.  The  benefits  provided  un- 
der Article  17  shall  not  be  available  to  an 
Individual  If,  during  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding period,  such  Individual  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article. 

AKTICLK    19 

Governmental  Functions 
(1)  Wages,  salaries,  and  slmUar  remunera- 
tion. Including  pensions,  annuities,  or  slm- 
Uar benefits,  paid  from  public  funds  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  to  a  citizen  of  that 
Contracting  State  for  labor  or  personal  serv- 
ices performed  as  an  employee  of  the  na- 
tional CJovemment  of  that  Contracting 
Stete,  or  any  agency  thereof.  In  the  discharge 
of  fxmctlons  of  a  governmental  nature  shall 
be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Contract- 
ing State. 

(3)  Labor  or  personal  services  performed 
by  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
shaU  be  treated  by  the  other  Contracting 
State  as  performed  In  the  discharge  of  gov- 
ernmental functions  If  such  labor  or  per- 
sonal services  would  be  treated  under  the 
internal  laws  of  both  Contracting  States  as 
so  performed. 

Article  20 
Relief  from  double  taxation 

Double  taxation  of  income  shall  be  avoided 
In  the  following  manner: 

(1)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  law  of 
Poland  (as  It  may  be  amended  from  time  to 
time  without  changing  the  general  principles 
hereof),  Poland  shall  allow  to  a  resident  of 
Poland  as  a  credit  against  the  Polish  tax  the 
appropriate  amoxuit  of  taxes  paid  to  the 
United  States. 

(2)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  (as  If  may  be  amended  from 
time  to  time  without  changing  the  general 
principles  hereof),  the  United  States  shall 
allow  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States  as  a  credit  against  the  United  States 
to  tax  the  appropriate  amount  of  taxes  paid 
to  Poland  and.  In  the  case  of  a  United  States 
company  owning  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
voting  power  of  a  PolUh  company  from 
which  It  receives  dividends  In  any  taxable 
?ear,  shall  allow  credit  for  the  appropriate 
amount  of  taxes  paid  to  Poland  by  the 
Polish  company  paying  such  dividends  with 
respect  to  the  profits  out  of  which  such 
llvldends  are  paid.  Such  appropriate  amount 
ihall  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  tax  paid 
»  Poland,  but  the  credit  shall  not  exceed 
.hat  portion  of  the  United  States  tax  which 
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such  cllzen's  or  resident's  net  income  from 
sources  within  Poland  or  on  income  from 
sources  outside  of  the  United  States  bears 
to  his  entire  net  Income  for  the  same  taxable 
year.  For  purposes  of  applying  the  United 
States  credit  In  relation  to  taxes  paid  to 
Poland,  the  taxes  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(2)  (a)  of  Article  2  shall  be  considered  to  be 
Income  taxes. 

Abticle  21 
Nondiscrimination 

(1)  A  citizen  of  a  Contracting  State  who 
Is  a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting  State 
shaU  not  be  subjected  In  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  to  any  taxation  or  any  requirement 
connected  therewith  which  Is  other  or  more 
burdensome  than  the  taxation  and  con- 
nected requirements  to  which  citizens  of 
that  other  Contracting  State  in  the  same 
clrcimMtances  are  or  may  be  subjected. 

(2)  A  permanent  establishment  which  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  has 
m  the  other  Contracting  State  shall  not  be 
subject  In  that  other  Contracting  State  to 
more  burdensome  taxation  than  a  oermanent 
establishment  of  a  resident  of  a  third  State 
carrying  on  the  same  activities.  However,  this 
paragraph  shall  not  require  a  Contracting 
State  to  grant  to  permanent  establishments 
of  residents  of  the  other  Contracting  State 
tax  benefits  granted  by  special  agreements  to 
permanent  establishments  of  a  third  State. 

(3)  A  company  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States,  the  capital  of  which  is  wholly  or 
partly  owned  or  controlled,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  one  or  more  residents  of  the 
other  Contracting  State,  shall  not  be  sub- 
jected In  the  first-mentioned  Contracting 
State  to  any  taxation  or  any  requirement 
connected  with  taxation  which  Is  other  or 
more  burdensome  than  the  taxation  and  re- 
quirements to  which  a  company  of  the  first- 
mentioned  Contracting  State  carrying  on  the 
same  activities,  the  capital  of  which  Is  wholly 
or  partly  owned  or  controlled  l?y  one  or  more 
residents  of  a  third  State,  Is  or  may  be  sub- 
jected. However,  this  paragraph  shall  not  re- 
quire a  Contracting  State  to  grant  to  com- 
panies which  are  wholly  or  partly  owned 
by  residents  of  the  other  Contracting  State 
tax  benefits  granted  by  special  agreements 
to  companies  which  are  whoUy  or  partly 
owned  by  residents  of  a  third  State. 

(4)  In  this  Article  the  term  "taxation" 
means  taxes  of  every  kind  and  description, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Treasury  residence 
registration  fee  (oplata  skarbowa  za  zamel- 
dowanle).  The  contribution  for  the  retire- 
ment fund  (skladka  na  cele  emerytalne) 
made  by  Polish  citizens  shall  be  regarded  as 
a  tax. 

ARTICLE    22 


MutiMl  agreement  procedure 

(1)  Where  a  resident  of  a  Contracting 
State  considers  that  the  actions  of  one  or 
both  of  the  Contracting  States  result  or  will 
result  for  him  in  taxation  not  In  accordance 
with  this  Convention,  he  may,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remedies  provided  bv  the  national 
laws  of  those  States,  present  "his  case  to  the 
competent  authority  of  the  Contracting 
State  of  which  he  Is  a  resident  or  citizen 

(2)  The  competent  authority  shall  en- 
deavor. If  the  objection  appears  to  It  to  be 
Justified  and  if  it  Is  not  Itself  able  to 
arrive  at  an  appropriate  solution,  to  resolve 
the  case  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  com- 
petent authority  of  the  other  Contracting 
State,  with  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of  tax- 
ation not  in  accordance  with  the  Convention 

(3)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  endeavor  to  resolve  by 
mutual  agreement  any  difficulties  or  doubts 
arising  as  to  the  interpretation  or  applica- 
tion of  the  Convention.  They  may  also  con- 
sult together  for  the  elimination  of  double 
taxation  in  cases  not  provided  for  in  the 
Convention. 

(4)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracung  States  may  communicate  with  each 


other  directly  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
an  agreement  In  the  sense  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  ° 

(5)  In  the  event  that  the  competent  au- 
thorities reach  such  an  agreement,  taxes 
shall  be  imposed  on  such  Income  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement.  Notwithstanding 
any  procedural  rule  (Including  statutes  of 
limitations)  applicable  under  the  law  of 
either  Contracting  States,  refund  or  credit 
of  taxes  shall  be  allowed,  as  appropriate,  by 
the  Contracting  States  In  accordance  with 
such  agreement. 

ARTICLE    23 

Exchange  of  information 

(1)  The  competent  authorities  shall  ex- 
change such  Information  as  Is  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion or  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  or  for 
the  administration  of  statutory  provisions 
concerning  taxes  to  which  this  Convention 
applies,  provided  the  information  is  of  a 
class  that  can  be  obtained  under  the  laws 
and  administrative  practices  of  each  Con- 
tracting State  with  respect  to  its  own  taxes. 

(2)  Any  information  so  exchanged  shall  be 
treated  as  secret,  except  that  such  Informa- 
tion may  be — 

(o)  Disclosed  to  any  person  concerned 
with,  or 

(b)  Made  part  of  a  public  record  with 
respect  to. 

the  assessment,  collection,  or  enforcement  of 
or  litigation  with  respect  to,  the  taxes  to 
which  this  Convention  applies. 

(3)  No  Information  shall  be  exchanged 
which  would  be  contrary  to  public  policy. 

(4)  If  specifically  requested  by  the  com- 
petent authority  of  a  Contracting  State,  the 
competent  authority  of  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  shall  provide  Information  under 
this  article  In  the  form  of  depositions  of 
witnesses  and  copies  of  unedited  original 
documents  (including  books,  papers,  state- 
ments, records,  accounts,  or  writings),  to 
the  same  extent  such  depositions  and  docu- 
ments can  be  obtained  under  the  laws  and 
administrative  practices  of  each  Contracting 
State  with  respect  to  Its  own  taxes. 

(5)  The  exchange  of  Information  shall  be 
either  on  a  routine  basis  or  on  request  with 
reference  to  particular  cases.  The  competent 
authorities  of  the  Contracting  States  may 
agree  on  the  list  of  Information  which  shall 
be  furnished  on  a  routine  basis. 


ARTICLE    24 

Diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
Nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  affect  the 
fiscal  privileges  of  diplomatic  or  consular  of- 
ficials of  the  other  Contracting  States  under 
the  general  rules  of  International  law  or  un- 
der the  provisions  of  special  agreements. 

AKTICLB  2S        ^ 

Entry  Into  force 
This  Convention  Is  subject  to  ratification 
and  shall  enter  Into  force  30  days  after  the 
date  of  exchange  of  the  Instruments  of 
ratification,  which  shall  be  done  at  Warsaw. 
The  provisions  of  the  Convention  shall  have 
with  respect  to  Income  of  calendar  years  or 
taxable  years  beginning  (or  In  the  case  of 
taxes  payable  at  the  source,  payments  made) 
on  or  after  January  1,  1974. 

ABTICIX  26 

Termination 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  remain  In  force 
'or  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  It  may  be 
terminated  after  5  years  from  the  date  of 
entry  into  force  provided  that  6  months 
prior  notice  of  termination  has  been  given. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  termination  the  Con- 
vention shall  cease  to  have  force  with  regard 
to  Income  of  calendar  years  or  taxable  years 
beginning  (or  In  the  case  of  taxes  payable 
at  the  source,  payments  made)  on  or  after 
January  1,  next  following  the  expiration  of 
the  6-month  period. 
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Done  at  Washington  this  8th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1974,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
Polish  languages,  the  two  texts  having  equal 
authenticity. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Henrt  a.  Kissinger. 

Secretary  of  State. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic: 

Stefan  Olszowski. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


Convention  Between  the  Government  of 
THE  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic 
OF  Romania  With  Respect  To  Taxes  On 
Income 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Social- 
ist R^ubllc  of  Romania,  desiring  to  con- 
clude a  convention  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  of  income  and  property  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion,  have  agreed 
as  follows : 

ARTICLE     1 

Taxes  covered 
(1)  The  taxes  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  Convention  are : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  Romania,  the  income 
taxes  Imposed  under  Romanian  law.  In  par- 
ticular the  Income  taxes  Imposed  on: 

(1)  wages,  salaries,  fees,  copyrights,  and 
income  from  any  other  source  received  by 
individuals; 

(II)  profits  of  mixed  com.i>anies; 

(III)  enterprises  other  than  mixed  com- 
panies or  state  enterprises; 

(Iv)   agricultural  activities; 
(V)  rentals;  and 
(vi)   nonresidents. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  Income  taxes  imposed  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  (other  than  social  in- 
surance taxes  imposed  by  chapters  2  and 
21). 

(2)  This  Convention  shall  also  apply  to 
taxes  substantially  similar  to  those  covered 
by  paragraph  (1)  which  are  imposed  In  ad- 
dition to,  or  In  place  of,  existing  taxes  after 
the  date  of  signature  of  this  Convention. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (5)  of 
Article  7  (Business  Profits),  this  Conven- 
tion shall  also  apply  to  taxes  other  than  in- 
come taxes  Imposed  at  the  national  level  of 
a  Contracting  State  on  Insurance  and  rein- 
surance premiums  paid  to  a  resident  of  the 
other  Contracting  State.  For  the  purpose  of 
Article  22  (Nondiscrimination),  this  Con- 
vention shall  also  apply  to  taxes  of  every 
kind  imposed  at  the  national,  state,  or  local 
level. 

(4)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  notify  each  other  of 
any  amendments  of  the  tax  laws  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (1)  and  of  the  adoption  of  any 
taxes  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  by  trans- 
mitting the  texts  of  any  amendments  or  new 
statutes  at  least  once  a  year. 

ARTICLE    2 

General  definitions 

(I)  In  this  Convention: 

(a)(i)  The  term  "Romania"  means  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania;  and 

(II)  When  used  In  a  geographical  sense  the 
term  "Romania"  also  Includes: 

(A)  The  territorial  sea  thereof,  and 

(B)  The  seabed  and  subsoU  of  the  sub- 
marine areas  adjacent  to  the  coast  thereof, 
but  beyond  the  territorial  sea.  over  which 
Romania  exercises  sovereign  rights.  In  ac- 
cordance with  International  law,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploration  for  and  exploitation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  such  areas  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  person,  property,  or 
activity  to  which  this  Convention  Is  being 
applied  Is  connected  with  such  exploration 
or  exploitation. 


(b)(1)  "nie  term  "United  States"  means 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 

(11)  When  used  in  a  geographical  sense, 
the  term  "United  States"  means  the  states 
thereof  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such 
term  also  Includes: 

(A)  The  territorial  sea  thereof,  and 

(B)  The  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  sub- 
marlQe  areas  adjacent  to  the  coast  thereof, 
but  beyond  the  territorial  sea.  over  which 
the  United  States  exercises  sovereign  rights, 
in  accordance  with  International  law.  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration  for  and  exploitation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  such  areas,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  person,  property, 
or  activity  to  which  the  Convention  Is  being 
applied  Is  connected  with  such  exploration 
or  exploitation. 

(c)  The  term  "Contracting  State"  means 
the  United  States  or  Romania,  as  the  con- 
text requires. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  Individ- 
ual, a  partnership,  a  corporation,  an  estate, 
or  a  trust. 

(e)(1)  The  term  "Romanian  corporation" 
means  any  juridical  person,  including  a 
mixed  corporation  which  Is  Incorporated  and 
organized  under  Romanian  law  or  any  other 
legal  entity  created  under  Romanian  law 
which  Is  treated  as  a  jurlsdlcal  person  ac- 
cording to  Romanian  taxation  laws. 

(11)  The  term  "United  States  corporation" 
means  a  corporation,  or  any  entity  treated 
as  a  corporation  for  United  States  tax  pur- 
poses, which  is  created  or  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  state 
thereof  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

(f)  The  term  "competent  authority" 
means : 

(1)  In  the  case  of  Romania,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  or  his  delegate,  and 

(11)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  or  his  delegate. 

(g)  The  term  "tax"  means  tax  Imposed 
by  the  United  States  or  Romania,  whichever 
Is  applicable,  to  which  this  Convention  ap- 
plies by  virtue  of  Article  1  (Taxes  Covered). 

(h)  The  term  "international  traffic"  means 
any  voyage  of  a  ship  or  aircraft  operated  by 
a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
except  where  such  voyage  is  confined  solely 
to  places  within  a  Contracting  State. 

(2)  Any  other  term  used  in  this  Conven- 
tion and  not  defined  In  this  Convention  shall, 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requU-es,  have 
the  meaning  which  it  has  under  the  laws  of 
the  Contracting  State  whose  tax  is  being 
determined.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence.  If  the  meaning  of  such  a  term  under 
the  laws  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  is 
different  from  the  meaning  of  the  term  under 
the  laws  of  the  other  Contracting  State,  or  if 
the  meaning  of  such  a  term  Is  not  readily 
determinable  under  the  laws  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States,  the  competent  author- 
ities of  the  Contracting  States  may,  in  order 
to  prevent  double  taxation  or  to  further  any 
other  purpose  of  this  Convention,  establish  a 
common  meaning  of  the  term  for  purposes 
of  this  Convention. 

ARTICI^E  3 

Fiscal  residence 

(1)  In  this  Convention: 

(a)  The  term  "resident  of  Romania" 
means: 

(I)  A  Romanian  corporation  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (1)  (e)(1)  of  Article  2  (General 
Definitions) ),  or 

(II)  Any  other  person  resident  In  Romania, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  i>artnershlp,  estate,  or 
trust  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Income  de- 
rived by  such  person  is  subject  to  United 
States  tax. 

(b)  The  term  "resident  of  the  United 
States"  means: 

(I)  A  United  States  corporation  (as  defined 
In  paragraph  (1)  (e)  (11)  of  Article  2  (General 
Definitions) ),  or 

(II)  Any   other  person  resident  In   the 


United  States,  but  in  the  case  of  a  partner- 
ship, estate,  or  trust  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  income  derived  by  such  person  Is  subject 
to  United  States  tax. 

(2)  Where  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  an  individual  Is  a  resident  of 
both  Contracting  States: 

(a)  He  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  resident  of 
that  Contracting  State  in  which  he  maln> 
tains  his  permanent  home.  If  he  has  a  per- 
manent home  In  both  Contracting  States  or 
m  neither  of  the  Contracting  States,  he  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  resident  of  that  Contract- 
ing State  with  which  his  personal  and  eco- 
nomic relations  are  closest  (center  of  vital 
Interests) ; 

(b)  If  the  Contracting  State  in  which  he^ 
has  his  center  of  vital  Interests  cannot  be  de- 
termined, he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  resident 
of  that  Contracting  State  In  which  he  has  a 
habitual  abode; 

-  (c)  If  he  has  a  habitual  abode  in  both 
Contracting  States  or  In  neither  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  Contracting  State  of  which  he 
Is  a  citizen;  and 

(d)  If  he  Is  a  citizen  of  both  Contracting 
States  or  of  neither  Contracting  States,  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  settle  the  question  by  mutual 
agreement. 

ARTICLE   4 

General  rules  of  taxation 

(1)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  may  be  taxed  by  the  other  Contracting 
State  on  any  income  from  sources  within 
that  other  Contracting  State  and  only  on 
such  Income,  subject  to  any  limitations  set 
forth  in  this  Convention. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
not  be  construed  to  restrict  In  any  manner 
any  exclusion,  exemption,  deduction,  credit, 
or  other  allowance  now  or  hereafter  ac- 
corded— 

(a)  By  the  laws  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  In  the  determination  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  that  Contracting  State,  or 

(b)  By  any  other  agreement  between  the 
Contracting  States. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  this 
Convention  except  paragraph  (4 ) .  a  Contract- 
ing State  may  tax  Its  citizens  or  residents  (as 
determined  under  Article  3  (Fiscal  Resi- 
dence) )  as  if  this  Convention  had  not  come 
Into  effect. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  shall 
not  affect : 

(a)  The  benefits  conferred  by  a  Contract- 
ing State  under  Articles  17  (Social  Security 
Payments).   21    (Relief  from  Double  Taxa-        ( 
tlon).     22      (Nondiscrimination),     and     23 
(Mutual  Agreement  Procedure) ;  and 

(b)  The  benefits  conferred  by  a  Contract- 
ing State  under  Articles  18  (Governmental 
Functions),  19  (Teachers),  20  (Students  and 
Trainees),  and  25  (Members  of  Diplomatic 
Missions  and  Consular  Offices)  upon  Indi- 
viduals who  are  neither  citizens  of,  nor  have 
Immigrant  status  In,  that  Contracting  State. 

(5)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  two 
Contracting  States  may  prescribe  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention. 

ARTICLE   s 

Permanent  establishment 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention, 
the  term  "permanent  establishment"  means 
a  fixed  place  of  business  through  which  the 
business  of  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  Is  wholly  or  partly  carried  on. 

(2)  The  term  "permanent  establishment" 
Includes  but  is  not  limited  to: 

(a)  A  branch; 
.(b)  An  office; 

(c)  A  factory; 

(d)  A  workshop; 

(e)  A  warehouse: 

(f)  A  mine,  quarry,  or  other  place  of  ex- 
traction of  natural  resources;  and 
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yg)  A  construction  or  Installation  project 
which  exists  for  more  than   12  months. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3).  a  permanent  establishment  shall  not 
Include  a  fixed  place  of  business  used  only 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  use  of  facilities  for  the  purpose 
of  storage,  display,  or  delivery  pursuant  to 
a  sales  contract,  of  goods  or  merchandise  be- 
longing to  the  resident; 

(b)  The  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods 
or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  resident 
for  the  purpose  of  processing  by  another 
person; 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  for  the  "purpose  of  purchasing  of 
goods  or  merchandise,  or  for  collecting  in- 
formation, for  the  resident: 

(d)  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  for 
the  supply  of  information,  for  scientific  re- 
search, or  for  similar  activities  which  have  a 
preparatory  or  auxiliary  character,  for  the 
resident;  or 

(e)  The  maintenance  of  a  construction  or 
installation  project  which  does  not  exist  for 
more  than  12  months. 

(4)  A  person  acting  in  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  on  behe^f  of  a  resident  of  the 
other  Contracting  State,  other  than  an  agent 
of  an  Independent  status  to  whom  para- 
graph (5)  applies,  shall  be  deemed  to  give 
rise  to  a  permanent  establishment  in  the 
first-mentioned  Contracting  State  if  such 
person  has,  and  habitually  exercises  in  the 
first-mentioned  Contracting  State,  an  au- 
thority to  conclude  contracts  in  the  name 
of  that  resident,  unless  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  is  limited  to  the  purchase  of  goods 
or  merchandise  for  that  resident. 

(6)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  merely  because  such  resident  en- 
gages In  Industrial  or  commercial  activity 
in  that  other  Contracting  State  through  a 
broker,  general  commission  agent,  or  any 
other  agent  of  an  independent  status,  where 
such  broker  or  agent  is  acting  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  business. 

(6)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  the  other  Contracting 
Stat»  merely  because  such  resident  sells  at 
the  termination  of  a  trade  fair  or  convention 
In  such  other  Contracting  State  goods  or 
merchandise  which  such  resident  displayed 
at  such  trade  fair  or  convention. 

(7)  In  determining  whether  a  resident  of 
one  Contracting  State  has  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  the  other  Contracting  State 
there  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  the  fact 
that  ouch  resident  may  be  related  to  either  a 
resident  of  the  other  Contracting  State  or  to 
any  other  person  who  engages  in  business  In 
^at  other  Contracting  State. 

(8)  The  principles  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
,1)  through  (7)  shall  also  be  applied  in 
determining  whether  there  is  a  permanent 
establishment  in  a  State  other  than  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  or  whether  a  per- 
son other  than  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  has  a  permanent  establish- 
ment In  one  o  fthe  Contracting  States. 

AXnCLK   6 

Income  from  immovable  property 
(1)  Income  from  Immovable  property.  In- 
cluding royalties  and  other  payments  in  re- 
spect of  the  exploitation  of  natiiral  resources 
and  gains  derived  from  the  sale,  exchange,  or 
other  disposition  of  such  property  or  of  the 
right  giving  rise  to  such  royalties  or  other 
payments-  may  be  taxed  by  the  Contracting 
State  in  which  such  Immovable  property  or 
natural  resoiirces  are  situated.  For  purposes 
of  this  Convention,  interests  on  indebtedness 
aectired  by  Inunovable  property  or  secured 
by  a  right  giving  rise  to  royalties  or  other 
payments  in  respect  of  the  exploitation  of 


natiu-al  resources  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
income  from  immovable  property. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  Income 
derived  from  the  usufruct,  direct  use,  letting, 
or  use  in  any  other  form  of  Immovable  prop- 
erty. 

ABTICIX    7 

Business  profits 

(1)  Industrial  or  commercial  profits  of  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  unless  the  resident  has  a 
permanent  establishment  In  that  other  Con- 
tracting State.  If  the  resident  has  a  perma- 
nent establishment  In  that  other  Contracting 
State,  tax  may  be  imposed  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  on  the  Indiistrial  or  com- 
mercial profits  of  the  resident  but  only  on 
so  much  of  them  as  are  attributable  to  the 
permanent  establishment. 

(2)  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  has  a  permanent  establish- 
ment In  the  other  Contracting  State,  there 
shall  In  each  Contracting  State  be  attributed 
to  the  permanent  establishment  the  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  profits  which  would  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  have  been  derived  by 
it  If  it  were  an  independent  entity  engaged 
in  the  same  or  similar  activities  under  the 
same  or  similar  conditions  and  dealing  at 
arm's  length  with  the  resident  of  which  It  Is 
a  permanent  establishment. 

(3)  In  the  determination  of  the  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  profits  of  a  permanent 
establishment,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  de- 
ductions expenses  which  are  reasonably  con- 
nected with  such  profits.  Including  executive 
and  general  administrative  expenses, 
whether  Incurred  in  the  Contracting  State 
In  which  the  permanent  establishment  Is 
situated  or  elsewhere. 

(4)  No  profits  shall  be  attributed  to  a  per- 
manent establishment  of  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  merely  by  reason  of  the  piu'- 
chase  of  goods  or  merchandise  by  that  per- 
manent establishment,  or  by  the  resident  of 
which  it  Is  a  permanent  establishment,  for 
the  account  of  that  resident. 

(5)  Insurance  or  reinsurance  premiums 
derived  from  sources  within  one  Contracting 
State  by  a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting 
State  shall  not  be  subject  to  Income  tax  or 
any  other  tax  in  the  first  Contracting  State 
luUess  such  Income  Is  effectively  connected 
with  a  permanent  establishment  of  the  resi- 
dent In  that  Contracting  State. 

(6)  The  term  "Industrial  or  commercial 
profits"  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  In- 
come derived  from  manufacturing,  mercan- 
tile, banking.  Insurance,  agricultural,  fishing 
or  mining  activities,  the  operation  of  ships 
or  aircraft,  the  furnishing  of  services,  and 
the  rental  of  tangible  personal  (movable) 
property.  Such  term  does  not  Include  the 
performance  of  personal  services  by  an  Indi- 
vidual either  as  an  employee  or  In  an  Inde- 
pendent capacity.  Such  term  also  Includes 
any  other  Income  effectively  connected  with 
a  permanent  establishment  which  the  recipi- 
ent, being  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States,  has  In  the  other  Contracting 
State. 

(7)  To  determine  whether  property  or 
rights  are  effectively  connected  with  a  per- 
manent establishment,  the  factors  taken  Into 
account  shall  Include  whether  the  rights  or 
property  are  used  in  or  held  for  use  in  carry- 
ing on  an  activity  giving  rise  to  industrial 
or  commercial  profits  through  such  perma- 
nent establishment  and  whether  the  activi- 
ties carried  on  through  such  permanent  es- 
tablishment were  a  material  factor  In  the  re- 
alization of  the  Income  derived  from  such 
projjerty  or  rights.  For  this  purpose,  due  re- 
gard shall  be  given  to  whether  or  not  such 
property  or  rights  or  such  Income  were  ac- 
counted for  through  such  permanent  estab- 
lishment. 


(8)  Where  Industrial  or  commercial  profits 
include  Items  of  Income  which  are  dealt  with 
separately  in  other  articles  of  this  Conven- 
tion, the  provisions  of  those  articles  shall, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  therein,  super- 
sede the  provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  8 

Shipping  and  air  transport 

(1)  Notwithstanding  Article  7  (Business 
Profits)  and  Article  13  (Capital  Gains),  in- 
come derived  by  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  from  the  (^»eration  in  in- 
ternational traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  reg- 
istered In  that  Contracting  State  and  gains 
derived  from  the  sale,  exchange,  or  other  dis- 
position of  ships  or  aircraft  used  In  interna- 
tional traffic  and  which  are  registered  in  that 
Contracting  State  shall  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation by  the  other  Contracting  State. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  article.  Income  de- 
rived from  the  op>eration  In  International 
traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  Includes — 

(a)  Income  derived  from  the  rental  of 
ships  or  aircraft  operated  In  international 
traffic  if  such  rental  income  Is  incidental  to 
other  Income  described  in  paragraph  (1); 
and 

(b)  Income  derived  from  the  use,  mainte- 
nance, and  lease  of  containers  and  other  re- 
lated quipment  In  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation In  International  traffic  of  ships  or 
aircraft  by  the  resident  described  In  para- 
graph (1). 

ARTICLE  9 

Related  persons 

(1)  Where  a  person  subject  to  the  taxing 
Jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
and  any  other  person  are  related  and  where 
such  related  persons  make  arrangements  or 
Impose  conditions  between  themselves  which 
are  different  from  those  which  would  be 
made  between  Independent  persons,  any  in- 
come, deductions,  credits,  or  allowances 
which  would,  but  for  those  arrangements  or 
conditions,  have  been  taken  into  account  In 
computing  the  Income  (or  loss)  of,  or  the  tax 
payable  by,  one  of  such  persons,  may  be  tak- 
en Into  account  In  computing  the  amount 
of  the  Income  subject  to  tax  and  the  taxes 
payable  by  such  person. 

(2)  Where  a  redetermination  has  been 
made  by  one  Contracting  State  to  the  in- 
come of  one  of  Its  residents  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1),  then  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall,  if  it  agrees  with  such 
redetermination,  make  a  corresponding  ad- 
justment to  the  Income  of  a  person  in  sucli 
other  Contracting  State  related  to  such 
resident.  In  the  event  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  disagrees  with  such  redetermina- 
tion, the  two  Contracting  States  shall  en- 
deavor to  reach  agreement  In  accordance 
with  the  mutual  agreement  procedure  In 
paragraph  (2)  (b)  of  Article  23  (Mutual 
Agreement  Procedure) . 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  Convention,  a 
person  Is  related  to  another  person  If  either 
person  owns  or  controls  directly  or  indirectly 
the  other,  or  if  a  third  person  or  persons 
own  or  control  directly  or  Indirectly  both. 
For  this  purpose,  the  term  "control"  in- 
cludes any  kind  of  control,  whether  or  not 
legally  enforceable,  and  however  exercised 
or  exercisable. 

ARTICLB    10 

IHvidends 

(1)  Dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  to  a  resident  of 
the  other  Contracting  State  may  be  taxed 
by  both  Contracting  States. 

(2)  The  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  the  first- 
mentioned  Contracting  State  on  sucb 
dividends  shall  not  exceed ''TO  percent  of 
the  gross  amotmt  of  the  dividend. 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  If  the 
recipient  of  the  dividends,  being  a  resident 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  a  per- 
manent  establishment   In   the   other   Con- 
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tractlng  State  and  the  shares  with  respect 
to  which  the  dividends  are  paid  are  effec- 
tively connected  with  such  permanent  estab- 
lishment. In  such  a  case,  paragraph  (6)  of 
Article  7  (Business  Profits)   shall  apply. 

ABTICLE    11 

Interest 

(1)  Interest  derived  by  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  from  sources 
within  the  other  Contracting  State  may  be 
taxed  by  both  Contracting  States. 

(2)  Interest  derived  by  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  from  sources 
within  the  other  Contracting  State  shall 
not  be  taxed  by  the  other  Contracting  State 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  gross 
amount  of  such  interest. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  Interest  beneficially  derived  by  (a)  one 
of  the  Contracting  States,  or  by  an  instru- 
mentality of  that  Contracting  State,  not 
subject  to  tax  by  that  Contracting  State  on 
Its  income,,  or  (b)  a  resident  of  such  Con- 
tracting State  with  respect  to  Indebtedness 
guaranteed.  Insured,  or  indirectly  financed 
by  that  Contracting  State  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
other  Contracting  State. 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
recipient  of  the  Interest,  being  a  resident 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  and  the  Indebtedness  giving  rise  to 
the  interest  Is  effectively  connected  with 
such  permanent  establishment.  In  such  a 
case,  paragraph  (6)  of  Article  7  (Business 
Profits)  shall  apply. 

(5)  Where  an  amount  is  paid  to  a  related 
person  which  would  be  treated  as  Interest 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  exceeds  an  amount 
which  would  have  been  paid  to  an  unrelated 
person,  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall 
apply  only  to  so  much  of  the  amount  as 
would  have  been  paid  to  an  unrelated 
person.  In  such  a  case,  the  excess  amount 
may  be  taxed  by  each  Contracting  State  ac- 
cording to  its  own  law.  including  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention  where  applicable. 

(6)  The  term  "interest"  as  used  in  this 
Convention  means  income  from  bonds.  Gov- 
ernment securities,  notes,  or  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness,  whether  or  not  secured  and 
whether  or  not  carrying  a  right  to  participate 
in  profits,  and  debt-claims  of  every  kind,  as 
well  as  all  other  income  which,  under  the 
taxation  law  of  the  contracting  State  in 
which  the  Income  has  its  source.  Is  assimi- 
lated to  income  from  money  lent. 

(7)  Interest  shall  be  treated  as  derived 
from  sources  within  a  Contracting  State  only 
if  paid  by  such  Contracting  State,  a  political 
subdivision  or  a  local  authority  thereof,  or 
by  a  resident  of  tha  t  Contracting  State.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence — 

(a)  If  the  person  paying  the  Interest 
(whether  or  not  such  person  is  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States)  has  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  in  connection  with  which  the 
indebtedness  on  which  the  Interest  is  paid 
was  Incurred  and  such  interest  is  borne  by 
such  permanent  establishment,  or 

(b)  If  the  person  paying  the  Interest  Is  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  and 
has  a  permanent  establishment  in  a  State 
other  than  a  Contracting  State  in  connection 
with  which  the  indebtedness  on  which  the 
Interest  is  paid  was  Incurred  and  such  Inter- 
est is  paid  to  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State,  anossuch  interest  Is  borne  by 
such  permanent  establishment,  such  Inter- 
est shall  be  deemed'^to  be  from  sources  within 
the  State  in  which  the  permanent  establish- 
ment is  situated. 

ARTICLX    12 

Royalties 
(1)  Royalties  derived  by  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  from  sources  within 
the  other  Contracting  State  may  be  taxed 
by  both  Contracting  States. 


(2)  Royalties  derived  by  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  from  sotirces  within 
the  other  Contracting  State  shall  not  be 
taxed  by  the  other  Contracting  State  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  gross 
amount  of  cultural  royalties  or  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  15  percent  of  the  gross  amount  of 
industrial  royalties. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  article — 

(a)  Cultural  royalties  are  payments  of  any 
kind  made  as'conslderation  for  the  tise  of,  or 
the  right  to  use,  copyrights  of  literary,  artls- 
tle,  or  scientific  works,  including  copyrights 
of  motion  picture  films  or  films  or  tapes  used 
for  radio  or  television  broadcasting; 

(b)  Industrial  royalties  are  payments  of 
any  kind  made  as  considerations  for  the  use 
of,  or  the  right  to  use,  patents,  designs,  mod- 
els, plans,  secret  processes  or  formulae,  trade- 
marks, or  other  like  property  or  rights,  or  for 
knowledge,  experience,  or  skill  (know-how): 

(c)  Cultural  royalties  and  industrial  roy- 
alties include  gains  derived  from  the  sale, 
exchange,  or  other  disposition  of  any  such 
property  or  rights  to  the  extent  that  the 
amounts  realized  on  such  sale,  exchange,  or 
other  disposition  for  consideration  are  con- 
tingent on  the  productivity,  use,  or  disposi- 
tion of  such  property  or  rights. 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  If  the 
recipient  of  the  royalty,  being  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  in  the 
other  Contracting  State  a  [>ermanent  estab- 
lishment and  the  property  or  rights  giving 
rise  to  the  royalty  is  effectively  connected 
with  such  permanent  establl^ment.  In  such 
a  case,  paragraph  (6)  of  Article  7  (Business 
Profits)  shall  apply. 

(5)  Where  an  amount  is  paid  to  a  related 
person  which  would  be  treated  as  royalty  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  exceeds  an  amount  which 
would  have  been  paid  to  an  unrelated  person, 
the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  only 
to  so  much  of  the  amount  as  would  have  been 
paid  to  an  unrelated  person.  In  such  a  case, 
the  excess  amount  may  be  taxed  by  each  Con- 
tracting State  according  to  its  own  law,  in- 
cluding the  provisions  of  this  Convention 
where  applicable. 

(6)  Royalties  shall  be  treated  as  Income 
from  sources  within  a  Contracting  State 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  royalties  are 
payments  made  as  consideration  for  the  use 
of,  or  the  right  to  use,  property  or  rights 
described  in  paragraph  (3)  (a)  and  (b) 
within  that  Contracting  State  or  gains  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  (c)  from  the  sale, 
exchange,  or  other  disposition  of  such  prop- 
erty or  rights. 

ARTICLE    13 

Capital  gains 
(!)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other 
Contracting  State  on  gains  from  the  sale, 
exchange,  or  other  disposition  of  capital  as- 
sets (whether  acquired  by  Inheritance,  gift, 
or  any  other  manner)  unless — 

(a)  The  recipient  of  the  gain,  being  a  real- 
dent  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  a 
permanent  establishment  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  the  property  giving  rtse 
to  the  gain  Is  effectively  connected  with  such 
permanent  establishment,  or 

(b)  The  recipient  of  the  gain,  being  an 
Individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  is  present  In  the  other 
Contracting  State  for  a  period  or  periods  ag- 
gregating 183  days  or  more  during  the  tax- 
able year. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  gains  described  In  para- 
graph (l)(a),  paragraph  {€)  of  Article  7 
(Business  Profits)    shall  apply. 

ARTICLE    14 

Independent  personal  services 
(1)  Income  derived  by  an  individual  who 
is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
from  the  performance  of  personal  serrlces  In 
an  Independent  capacity  may  be  taxed  by 
that  Contracting  State. 


(2)  Income  derived  by  an  individual  who  ^ 
is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
from  the  performance  of  personal  services 
In  an  independent  capacity  In  the  other 
Contracting  State  may  also  be  taxed  by  that 
other  Contracting  State,  but  only  If  the  indi- 
vidual— 

(a)  Is  present  In  that  other  Contracting 
State  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  183 
days  or  more  in  the  taxable  year, 

(b)  Maintains  a  permanent  establishment 
in  the  other  Contracting  State  with  which 
the  income  is  effectively  connected,  or 

(c)  Is  an  entertainer,  such  as  a  theater, 
motion  picture,  radio  or  television  artist, 
a  musician,  or  an  athlete,  and  is  present  In 
that  other  Contracting  State  for  a  period 
or  periods  aggregating  more  than  90  days  In 
the  taxable  year  or  the  gross  Income  derived 
from  his  personal  services  as  an  entertainer 
in  an  independent  capacity  in  that  other 
Contracting  State  exceeds  in  the  aggregate 
3,000  United  States  dollars  or  Its  equivalent 
in  Romanian  lei  during  the  taxable  year. 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)(c)  shall  not  apply  to 
an  entertainer  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (c) 
who  is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  and  who  is  present  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  pursuant  to  a  specific  arrange- 
ment agreed  to  by  the  two  Contracting 
States. 

ARTICLE      IS 

Dependent  personal  services 
( 1)  Except  as  provided  in  Articles  18  (Gov- 
ernmental Functions),  19  (Teachers),  and  20 
(Students  and  Trainees) ,  v.ages;  salaries,  and 
similar  remuneration  derl\ed  by  an  individ- 
ual who  is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  from  labor  or  personal  services 
performed  %s  an  employee,  including  income 
from  services  performed  by  an  officer  of  a 
corporation  or  company,  may  be  taxed  by 
that  Contracting  State.  Except  as  provided 
by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  such  remunera- 
tion derived  from  labor  or  persor.al  services 
performed  in  the  other  Contracting  State 
may  also  be  taxed  by  that  other  Contracting 
State. 

(2.)  Remuneration  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  derived  by  an  individiial  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting 
State  if— 

(a)  He  Is  present  In  that  other  Contract- 
ing State  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating 
less  than  183  days  in  the  taxable  year; 

(b)  He  is  an  employee  of  a  resident  of  the 
first-mentioned   Contracting  State   or  of   a* 
permanent  establishment  maintained  In  the 
first-mentioned  Contracting  State  by  a  resi- 
dent of  the  other  Contracting  State; 

(c)  The  remuneration  is  not  borne  as  such 
by  a  permanent  establishment  which  the  em- 
ployer has  in  that  other  Contracting  State; 
and 

(d)  In  the  case  of  an  entertainer,  such  as 
a  theater,  motion  picture,  radio  or  television 
artist,  a  musician,  or  an  athlete,  he  is  present 
in  that  other  Contracting  State  for  a  period 
or  periods  aggregating  less  than  90  days  In 
the  taxable  year  and  the  gross  Income  he  de- 
rives as  an  employee  In  that  other  Contract- 
ing State  aggregates  less  than  3,000  United 
States  dollars  or  its  equivalent  in  Romanian 
lei  during  the  taxable  year. 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)(d)  shall  not  apply  to 
an  entertainer  described  In  paragraph  (2)  (d) 
who  is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  and  who 'is  present  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  pursuant  to  a  specific  arrange, 
ment  agreed  to  by  the  two  Contracting 
States. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2),  re- 
muneration derived  by  an  individual  from 
the  performance  of  labor  or  personal  serv- 
ices as  an  employee  aboard  ships  or  aircraft 
operated  by  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  in  international  traffic  shall 
be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting 
State  If  such  individual  is  a  member  of  the 
regular  complement  of  the  ship  or  aircraft. 
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ABTICLE    16 


Private  pensions  and  annuities    -^ 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  Article  18  (OoV- 
emmental  Functions) ,  pensions  and  other 
similar  remuneration  paid  to  an  Individual 
In  consideration  of  past  employment  shall  be 
taxable  only  In  the  Contracting  State  of 
which  he  Is  a  resident. 

(2)  Alimony  and  annuities  paid  to  an  In- 
dividual who  Is  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  shall  be  taxable  only  In 
that  Contracting  State. 

(3)  A  resident  of  one  Contracting  State 
who  receives  child  support  payments  from  a 
resident  of  the  other  Contracting  State  shall 
be  exempt  from  tax  on  such  payments  In 
both  Contracting  States. 

(4)  The  term  "pensions  and  other  simi- 
lar remuneration",  as  used  In  this  article, 
means  periodic  payments  other  than  social 
security  payments  covered  In  Article  17  (So- 
cial Security  Payments)  made  (a)  by  reason 
of  retirement  or  death  In  consideration  for 
services  rendered,  or  (b)  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  Injuries  received  In  connection 
with  past  employment. 

(6)  The  term  "annuities",  as  used  in  this 
article,  means  a  stated  sum  paid  periodically 
at  stated  times  during  life,  or  during  a  speci- 
fied number  of  years,  under  an  obligation  to 
make  the  payments  In  return  for  adequate 
and  full  consideration  (other  than  services 
rendered) . 

(8)  'The  term  "alimony",  as  used  In  this 
article,  means  periodic  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  a  decree  of  divorce  or  compulsory 
support,  separate  maintenance  agreement,  or 
support  or  separation  agreement  which  is 
taxable  to  the  recipient  under  the  internal 
laws  of  the  Contracting  State  of  which  be 
Is  a  resident. 

(7)  The  term  "child  support  payments", 
as  used  In  this  article,  means  periodic  pay- 
ments for  the  support  of  a  minor  child  made 
pursuant  to  a  decree  of  divorce,  separate 
maintenance  agreement,  or  support  or  sep- 
aration agreement. 

AXTICLE    17 

Social  security  payments 
Social  security  payments  and  other  pub- 
lic pension  paid  by  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  to  an  individual  who  Is  a  resident  of 
the  other  Contracting  State  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  In  both  (Contracting  States.  This  ar- 
ticle shall  not  apply  to  payments  described 
•In  Article  18   (Governmental  Functions). 

AKTTCLK    18 

Govemme^ital  functions 

Wages,  salaries,  and  similar  remuneration. 
Including  annuities  or  similar  benefits,  paid 
from  public  funds  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  to  a  citizen  of  that  Contracting  State 
for  labor  or  personal  services  performed  as  an 
employee  of  the  national  government  of 
that  Contracting  State,  or  any  agency  there- 
of, In  the  discbarge  of  functions  of  a  govern- 
mental nature  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by 
the  otlier  Contracting  State.  Labor  or  per- 
sonal services  performed  by  a  citizen  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  shall  be  treated 
by  the  other  Contracting  State  as  performed 
in  the  discharge  of  governmental  functions 
if  such  labor  or  personal  services  would  be 
treated  under  the  Internal  laws  of  both 
Contracting  States  as  so  performed. 

ARTICLE    19 

Teachers 
(1)  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  is  Invited  by  the  Oovernment 
of  the  other  Contracting  State,  a  political 
subdivision,  or  local  authority  thereof,  or  by 
university  or  other  recognized  educational 
institution  in  that  other  Contracting  State 
to  come  to  that  other  Contracting  State  for  a 
period  not  expected  to  exceed  2  years  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  or  engaging  in  research, 
or  both,  at  a  university  or  other  recognized 
educational   institution   and  such   resident 


comes  to  that  other  Contracting  State  pri- 
marily for  such  purpose,  his  Income  from 
personal  services  for  teaching  or  research 
at  such  university  or  educational  institution 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other 
Contracting  State  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
2  years  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  that 
other  Contracting  State. 

(2)  This  article  shaU  not  apply  to  income 
from  research  If  such  research  is  undertaken 
not  in  the  public  Interest  but  primarily  for 
the  private  benefit  of  a  specific  person  or 
persons. 

AKTICLE     20 

Students  and  trainees 

(I)  (a)  An  individual  who  Is  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  time  he 
becomes  temporarily  present  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  and  who  is  temporarily 
present  In  that  other  Contracting  State  for 
the  primary  purpose  of — 

(i)  Studying  at  a  university  or  other  rec- 
ognized educational  institution  In  that  other 
Contracting  State,  or 

(II)  Securing  training  required  to  qualify 
him  to  practice  a  profession  or  professional 
specialty,  or 

(ill)  Studying  or  doing  research  as  a  re- 
plent  of  a  grant,  allowance,  or  award  from 
a  governmental,  religious,  charitable,  scien- 
tific, literary,  or  educational  organization, 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  with  respect  to  amounts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (b)  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  5  taxable  years  from  the  date 
of  his  arrival  in  that  other  Contracting  State, 
(b)  The  amounts  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (a)  are — 

(1)  Olfts  from  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
his  maintenance,  edUMrtlon,  study,  research, 
or  training;  ^ 

(11)  The  grant,  allowance,  or  award;  and 
(ill)  Income  from  personal  services  per- 
formed in  that  other  Contracting  State  In  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  2,000  United  States 
dollars  or  its  equivalent  in  Romanian  lei  for 
any  taxable  year. 

(2)  An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one 
of , the  Contracting  States  at  the  time  he  be- 
comes temporarily  present  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  who  is  temporarily  pres- 
ent in  that  other  Contracting  State  as  an 
employee  of,  or  under  contract  with,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  first-mentioned  Contracting 
State,  for  the  primary  purpose  of — 

(a)  Acquiring  technical,  professional,  or 
business  experience  from  a  person  other  than 
that  resident  of  the  first-mentioned  Con- 
tracting State  or  other  than  a  person  related 
to  such  resident,  or 

(b)  Studying  at  a  university  or  other 
recognized  educational  Institution  In  that 
other  (Contracting  State. 

shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  on  his  Income  from  personal 
services  for  a  period  not  exceeding  1  year  and 
only  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  ag- 
gregate 6,000  United  States  dollars  or  its 
equivalent  in  Romanian  lei. 

(8)  An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  time  he  be- 
comes temporarily  present  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  who  is  temporarily  present 
in  that  other  Contracting  State  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  l  year,  as  a  participant  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Government  of 
that  other  Contracting  State,  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  training,  research,  or  study,  shall 
be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Contracting 
State  with  respect  to  his  Income  from  per- 
sonal services  In  respect  of  such  training, 
research,  or  study  performed  in  that  other 
Contracting  State  in  an  aggregate  amovmt 
not  in  excess  of  10,000  United  States  dollars 
or  its  equivalent  In  Romanian  lei. 

(4)  The  benefits  provided  \mder  Article  19 
(Teachers)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  article 
shall,  when  taken  together,  extend  only  for 
such  period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  5  taxable 
years  from  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  Individ- 


ual claiming  such  benefits;  as  may  reasonably 
or  customarily  be  required  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  the  visit.  The  benefits  provided 
under  Article  19  (Teachers)  shall  not  be 
available  to  an  individual  if,  during  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  period,  such  individual 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  paragraph  (1)  of  thU 
article. 

ARTICLE    21 

Relief  from  double  taxation 

Double  taxation  of  income  shall  be  avoided 
in  the  following  manner : 

( 1 )  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  law  of  Ro- 
mania (as  it  may  be  amended  from  time  to 
time  without  changing  the  general  principles 
hereof),  Romania  shall  allow  to  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  Romania  as  a  credit  against  Ro- 
manian tax  the  appropriate  amount  of  in- 
come taxes  paid  to  the  United  States.  Such 
appropriate  amount  shall  be  based  upon  the 
amount  of  tax  paid  to  the  United  States  but 
shall  not  exceed  the  ptortlon  of  Romanian  tax 
which  such  citizen's  or  resident's  net  Income 
from  sources  within  the  United  States  bears 
to  his  entire  net  Income  for  the  same  taxable 
year. 

(2)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  (as  it  may  be  amended  from 
time  to  time  without  changing  the  general 
principles  hereof),  the  United  States  shall 
allow  to  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States  as  a  credit  against  the  United  States 
tax  the  appropriate  amount  of  taxes  paid  to 
Romania.  Such  appropriate  amount  shall  be 
based  upon  the  amount  of  tax  paid  to 
Romania,  but  the  credit  shall  not  exceed  the 
portion  of  United  States  tax  which  such 
citizen's  or  resident's  net  income  from 
sources  within  Romania  or  on  income  from 
sources  outside  of  the  United  states  bears  to 
his  entire  net  income  for  the  same  taxable 
year.  For  purposes  of  applying  the  United 
States  credit  in  relation  to  taxes  paid  to 
Romania,  the  taxes  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  (a)  of  Article  1  (Taxes  Covered)  shall  be 
considered  to  be  Income  taxes. 

ARTICLE    22 

Nondiscrimination 

(1)  A  citizen  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  is  a  resident  of  the  other  (Con- 
tracting State  shall  not  be  subjected  in  that 
other  Contracting  State  to  more  burdensome 
taxes  than  a  citizen  of  that  other  Contracting 
State  who  is  a  resident  thereof. 

(2)  A  citizen  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  is  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  or  a  permanent  establish- 
ment which  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  has  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  shall  not  be  subject  in  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  to  more  burdensome  taxes 
than  are  generally  Imposed  in  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  on  citizens  or  permanent  es- 
tablishments of  residents  of  third  States 
carrying  on  the  same  activities.  However,  this 
paragraph  shall  not  require  a  Contracting 
State  to  grant  to  citizens  or  permanent  es- 
tablishments of  residents  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  tax  benefits  granted  by  special 
agreements  to  citizens  or  permanent  estab- 
lishments of  a  third  State.  ^ 

(3)  A  corporation  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States,  the  capital  of 'which  Is  wholly  or 
partly  owned  or  controlled,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  one  or  more  residents  of  the  other 
Contracting  State,  shall  not  be  subjected  in 
the  first-mentioned  Contracting  State  to  any 
taxation  or  any  requirement  connected  with 
taxation  which  Is  other  or  more  burdensome 
than  the  taxation  and  requirements  to  which 
a  corporation  of  the  first-mentioned  Con- 
tracting State  carrying  on  the  same  activities, 
the  capital  of  which  la  wholly  or  partly 
owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more  residents 
of  a  third  State,  Is  or  may  be  subjected. 
However,  this  paragraph  shall  not  require  a 
Contracting  State  to  grant  to  corporations 
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%blch  are  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  resi- 
dents of  the  other  Contracting  State  tax 
benefits  granted  by  special  agreements  to 
corporations  which  are  wholly  or  partly 
owned  by  residents  of  a  third  State. 


ARTICLE    23 

Mutual  agreement  procedure 

(1)  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  considers  that  the  action  of 
one  or  both  of  the  Contracting  States  results 
or  will  result  for  him  In  taxation  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Convention,  he  may,  not- 
Withstanding  the  remedies  provided  by  the 
national  laws  of  the  Contracting  States,  pre- 
sent his  case  to  the  competent  authority  of 
the  Contracting  State  of  which  he  is  a  resi- 
dent or  a  citizen.  Should  the  resident's  claim 
be  considered  to  have  merit  by  the  com- 
petent authority  of  the  Contracting  State  to 
which  the  claim  is  made.  It  shall  endeavor 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  competent 
authority  of  the  other  (Contracting  State  with 
a  view  to  the  avoidance  of  taxation  not  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

(2)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  endeavor  to  resolve  by 
mutual  agreement  any  difficulties  or  doubts 
arising  as  to  the  application  of  this  Con- 
vention. In  particular,  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  Contracting  States  may 
agree — 

(a)  To  the  same  attribution  of  industrial 
or  commercial  profits  to  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  and  its  permanent 
establishment  situated  In  the  other  Contract- 
ing State; 

(b)  To  the  same  allocation  of  income,  de- 
ductions, credits,  or  allowances  between  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
and  any  related  person  and  to  the  readjust- 
ment of  taxes  Imposed  by  each  Contracting 
State  to  reflect  such  allocation; 

(c)  To  the-^same  determination  of  the 
source  of  particular  items  of  Income;  or 

(d)  To  the  same  characterization  of  par- 
ticular items  of  Income. 

(3)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  may  communicate  with  each 
otlier  directly  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an 
agreement  in  the  sense  of  this  article.  When 
It  seems  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing agreement,  the  competent  authorities 
may  meet  together  for  an  exchange  of  opin- 
ions. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  the  competent  au- 
\        thorlties  reach  such  an  agreement,  taxes  shall 

be  Imposed  on  such  income,  and  refund  or 
credit  of  taxes  shall  be  allowed,  by  the  (Con- 
tracting States  in  accordance  with  such 
agreement. 

ARTICLE    24 

Exchange  of  information 

(1)  The  competent  authorities  shall  ex- 
change such  Information  as  Is  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention or  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  or 
for  the  administration  of  statutory  provisions 
concerning  taxes  to  which  this  Convention 
applies  provided  the  Information  is  of  a  class 
that  can  be  obtained  under  the  laws  and 
administrative  practices  of  each  Contracting 
State  with  respect  to  Its  own  taxes. 

(2)  Any  Information  so  exchanged  shall 
be  treated  as  secret,  except  that  such  infor- 
mation may  be — 

(a)  Disclosed  to  any  person  charged  with 
the  assessment,  collection,  or  enforcement 
of,  or  litigation  with  respect  to,  the  taxes 
to  which  this  Convention  applies,  or 

(b)  Made  part  of  a  public  record  with  re- 
spect to  the  assessment,  collection,  or  en- 
forcement of,  or  litigation  with  respect  to, 
the  taxes  to  which  this  Convention  applies. 

(3)  No  Information  shall  be  exchanged 
which  would  be  contrary  to  public  policy. 

(4)  If  specifically  requested  by  the  com- 
petent authority  of  a  Contracting  State,  the 
competent  authority  of  the  other  Contract- 


ing State  shall  provide  information  under 
this  article  In  the  form  of  depositions  of  wit-' 
nesses  and  copies  of  unedited  original  docu- 
ments (Including  books,  papers,  statements, 
records,  accounts,  or  writings)  to  the  same 
extent  such  depositions  and  documents  can 
be  obtained  under  the  laws  and  administra- 
tive practices  of  each  Contracting  State  with 
respect  to  its  own  taxes. 

(5)  Depositions  and  evidence  which  may 
be  furnished  in  accordance  with  this  article 
shall  not  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any  doc- 
trine of  law  under  which  International  ju- 
dicial assistance  Is  not  accorded  in  tax 
matters. 

(6)  The  exchange  of  Information  shall  be 
either  on  a  routine  basis  or  on  request  with 
reference  to  particular  cases.  The  competent 
authorities  of  the  Contracting  States  may 
agree  on  the  list  of  Information  which  shall 
be  furnished  on  a  routine  basis. 

ARTICLE    25 

Af embers  of  diplom.atic  missions  and 
consular  offices 
Nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  affect  the 
fiscal  privileges  of  members  of  diplomatic 
missions  and  consular  offices  under  the  gen- 
eral rules  and  norms  of  international  law 
or  under  the  provisions  of  special  agreements. 

ARTICLE    26 

Assistance  in  collection 

(1)  Each  of  the  Contracting  States  shall 
endeavor  to  collect  on  behalf  of  the  other 
Contracting  State  such  taxes  Imposed  by  that 
other  Contracting  State  as  will  ensure  that 
any  exemption  or  reduced  rate  of  tax  granted 
under  this  Convention  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall  not  be  enjoyed  by  per- 
sons not  entitled  to  such  benefits. 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  this  article  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  Impose  upon  a  Contracting 
State  the  obligations  to  carry  out  measures 
at  variance  with  the  laws  or  administrative 
practices  of  either  Contracting  State  with 
respect  to  the  collection  oif  Its  own  taxes. 

ARTICLE    27 

Entry  into  force 
This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation and  Instruments  of  ratification  shall 
be  exchanged  at  Bucharest  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. It  shall  enter  Into  force  1  month  after 
the  date  of  exchange  of  the  Instruments  of 
ratification.  The  provisions  shall  for  the  first 
time  have  effect  with  respect  to  Income  of 
calendar  years  or  taxable  years  beginning  (or 
in  the  case  of  taxes  payable  at  the  source, 
payments  made)  on  or  after  January  1, 
1974. 

ARTICLE    28 

.     Termination 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  remain  In  force 
until  terminated  by  one  of  the  Contracting 
States.  Either  Contracting  State  may  termi- 
nate the  Convention  at  any  time  after  5 
years  from  the  date  on  which  this  Conven- 
tion enters  Into  force  provided  that  notice  of 
termination  has  been  given  through  diplo- 
matic channels  at  least  6  months'  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  In  such  event, 
the  Convention  shall  cease  to  have  force  and 
effect  as  respects  Income  of  calendar  years 
or  taxable  years  beginning  (or.  In  the  case  of 
taxes  payable  at  the  source,  payments  made) 
on  or  after  January  1.  next  following  the 
expiration  of  the  6-month  period. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  upon  prior  notice  to  be 
given  through  diplomatic  channels,  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  17  (Social  Security  Pay- 
ments) may  be  terminated  by  either  Con- 
tracting State  at  any  time  after  this  Conven- 
tion enters  into  force. 

Done  at  Washington,  In  duplicate.  In  the 
English  and  Romanian  languages,  the  two 
texts  having  equal  authenticity,  this  fourth 
day  of  December,  1973. 


For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
OF  America  : 

Georok  p.  Shultz. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Bocialist  Re- 
public of  Romania: 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  treaties  will  be  considered 
as  having  passed  through  their  various 
pwirliamentary  stages,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  resolutions  of 
ratification,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  exec- 
utive E  was  read,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  (Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Iceland  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Pre- 
vention of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  and  Capital,  signed  at 
Reykjavik  on  May  7,  1975  (Ex.  E,  94-1) . 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  exec- 
utive A  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  (Two-thirds  of'  the  Senator* 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Pre- 
vention of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  respect  to  In- 
come, and  a  Related  Exchange  of  Notes, 
signed  at- Washington  on  October  8.  1974  (Ex. 
A,  94-1). 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  exec- 
utive B  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  (Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Convention  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania with  respect  to  Taxes  on  Income, 
signed  at  Washington  on  December  4,  1973 
(Ex.  B,  93-2). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  these 
conventions  were  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  explanations  of  the  conventions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

StJMMART  OF  Major  Provisions 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  6n  For- 
eign Relations,  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  pre- 
pared an  explanation  and  analjreis  of  each 
of  these  conventions.  Set  forth  below  is  a 
summary  of  the  more  Important  features  of 
each  of  the  conventions  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Joint  Committee  staff : 

'       1.    CONVENTION    WITH    ICELAND 

There  \s  presently  no  Income  tax  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Iceland. 
Adoption  of  the  proposed  convention  will 
help  promote  more  economic  and  cultural 
contracts  between  the  two  countries. 

The  proposed  convention  follows  the 
model  tax  convention  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)  and  the  recent  tax  conventions  of 
the  United  States  (for  example,  the  Belgian, 
Japanese,  and  Norwegian  Conventions). 
Thus,  the  proposed  convention  with  Iceland 
generaUy  follows  the  t^proach  of  other  U.S. 
Income  tax  treaties. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the 
proposed  convention  is  the  adoption  of  the 
"effectively  connected  concept"  In  place  of 
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the  so-called  "force  of  attraction"  doctrine 
which  appeared  In  earlier  treaties  of  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  a  resident  of  one 
country  who  derives  investment  Income  from 
the  other  country  will  be  entitled  to  the 
reduced  rates  of  tax  provided  by  the  pro- 
posed convention  even  though  he  has  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  source  country 
as  long  as  the  Income  is  not  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  permanent  establishment. 
This  feature  is  embodied  in  The  Foreign  In- 
vestors Tax  Act  of  1966  and  other  recent  U.S. 
tax  treaties. 

The  other  more  important  features  of  the 
proposed  convention  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  United  States  and  Iceland  are 
defined  to  include  their  respective  conti- 
nental shelves  insofar  as  income  arising  from 
the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  natural 
resources  on  the  continental  shelf  Is  con- 
cerned. The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  rec- 
ognize a  country's  Jurisdiction  to  tax  income 
arising  in  connection  with  natural  resource 
activities  on  the  country's  continental  shelf. 
A  definition  of  this  type  is  found  i:i  other 
recent  income  tax  conventions  (e.g..  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago,  BelgHim  and  Norway).  In 
addition,  a  similar  provision  was  added  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969. 

(2)  The  reciprocal  exemption  for  Interna- 
tional ship  and  air  -transportation  income 
Includes  income  from  the  use  of  containers 
and  traUers  for  the  inland  transport  of  con- 
tainers in  connection  with  the  international 
operation  of  a  ship  or  aircraft. 

(3>  Generally,  income  from  dividends  wll! 
be  subject  to  a  15  percent  rate  of  tax,  but. 
In  the  case  of  dividends  wtiere  the  recipient 
has  at  least  10  percent  ownership  interest  in 
the  paying  corporation  (which  is  not  an  in- 
restment-type  company),  such  Income  will 
be  subject  to  a  5  percent  rate  of  tax. 

(4)  A  special  rule  is  provided  under  which 
Iceland  will  allow  a  deduction  for  dividends 
paid  with  respect  to  the  Income  of  a  United 
States  permanent  establishment  in  Iceland 
because  Iceland  has  a  dividends  paid  deduc- 
tion in  their  domestic  system. 

(5)  Interest  income  will  be  exempt  from 
tax  unless  effectively  connected  with  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  source  country. 

'6)  Income  from  Industrial  and  artistic 
royalties  will  be  exempt  from  tax  unless  ef- 
fectively connected  with  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  the  source  country. 

(7)    Income  from  equipment  rentals  will 
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The  most  significant  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed convention  is  the  adoption  of  the  "ef- 
fectively connected"  concept  contained  in 
m;st  recent  U.S.  treaties  and  embodied  in  the 
Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966.  This  re- 
places the  so-called  "force  of  attraction" 
doctrine  which  appeared  in  earlier  treaties 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  newer  con- 
cept, a  resident  of  one  country  who  derives 
Investment  Income  from  the  other  country 
is  entitled  to  the  reduced  rates  of  tax  pro- 
vided by  the  proposed  convention  for  such 
Income  even  though  he  has  a  permanent 
establishment  in  the  other  country  as  long 
as  the  income  is  n  .t  effectively  connected 
with  the  permanent  establishment. 

Other  important  features  of  the  proposed 
convention  include  the  fo^o'^lng: 

(1)  The  United  States  and  Poland  are  de- 
fined to  include  their  respective  continental 
si:  elves  for  purposes  of  taxing  Income  arising 
from  fie  expkratlon  and  exploitation  of  na- 
tural resources  on  the  continental  shelf.  The 
e  Tect  of  this  provision  is  to  recognize  a 
country's  Jurisdiction  to  tax  income  arising 
la  connection  with  natural  resoiu-ce  activi- 
ties on  that  country's  continental  shelf.  A 
definition  of  this  type  is  found  in  other  re- 
cent Income  tax  conventions  (e.g.,  Belgium 
and  Norway).  In  addition,  a  similar  provi- 
sion was  added  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

(2)  The  reciprocal  exemption  for  income 
from  transport.ition  by  ship  and  aircraft  Is 
extended  to  gains  arising  on  the  sale  of  the 
sl:ips  or  aircraft  and  to  Income  from  the  use 
of  containers  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
ship  or  aircraft. 

(3)  The  tax  on  dividend  Income  from  di- 
rect Investments  is  limited  to  a  5-percent 
rate,  and  the  tax  on  any  other  dividends 
limited  to  a  15-percent  rate. 

(4)  Interest  income  is  generally  exempt 
from  tax  unless  that  Income  is  effectively 
connected  with  a  permanent  establishment 
In  the  country  from  which  the  Interest  Is 
paid. 

(5)  Income  from  royalties  (including  cul- 
txural  and  Industrial  royalties)  is  generaUy 
limited  to  a  10-percent  rate  of  tax. 

Tfie  proposed  convention  does  not  Include 
a  provision  exempting  from  tax  social  secu- 
rity payments  (and  other  public  pensions) 
paid  by  one  country  to  residents  of  the  other 
country.  This  provision  Is  contained  In  most 
other  recent  U.S.  conventions. 


the  other  country  wUl  be  entitled  to  the  re- 
duced rates  of  tax  provided  by  the  proposed 
convention  even  though  he  has  a  permanent 
establishment  In  the  source  country  as  long 
as  the  Income  Is  not  effectively  connected 
with  the  permanent  establishment.  This  fea- 
ture is  embodied  In  The  Foreign  Investors 
Tax  Act  of  1966  and  other  recent  U.S.  tax 
treaties. 

The  other  more  Important  features  of 
the  proposed  convention  are  the  following- 

(1)  The  United  States  and  Rom'anU  ar» 
defined  to  include  their  respective  con- 
tinental shelves  insofar  as  Income  arising 
from  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  on  the  continental  shelf 
Is  concerned.  The  effect  of  this  provision  ia 
to  recognize  a  country's  Jurisdiction  tb  tax 
Income  arising  in  connection  with  natural 
resource  activities  on  the  country's  con- 
tinental  shelf.  A  definition  of  this  type  is 
found  In  other  recent  Income  tax  conven- 
tions (e.g.,  Belgium,  Norway  and  Trinidad 
and  Tobago).  In  addition,  a  similar  provi- 
sion was  added  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

(2)  The  reciprocal  exemption  for  Income 
from  ship  and  air  transportation  Is  ex- 
tended to  gains  arising  on  the  sale  of  the 
ships  or  aircraft  and  to  income  from  the 
use  of  containers  In  connection  with  the 
use  of  a  ship  or  aircraft. 

(3)  The  tax  on  Income  from  dividends  Is 
limited  to  a  10-percent  rate. 

(4)  The  tax  on  Interest  Income  Is  gen- 
erally limited  to  a  10-percent  rate  with  an 
exemption  on  Interest  paid  In  connection 
with  indebtedness  guaranteed,  insured  or 
Indirectly  financed  by  one  of  the  countries 
or  an  Instrumentality  thereof. 

(5)  The  tax  on  Income  from  cultural  royal- 
ties (Including  films)  is  limited  to  a  10- 
percent  rate  and  the  tax  on  Income  from  in- 
dustrial royalties  Is  limited  to  a  15-percent 
rate. 

(6)  Income  from  the  equipment  rentals 
are  subject  to  tax  only  if  effectively  con- 
nected with  a  permanent  establishment  In 
the  source  country. 

(7)  Insurance  or  reinsurance  premiums  are 
not  to  be  subject  to  any  tax  at  the  national 
level  unless  the  premium  Is  effectively 
connected  with  a  permanent  establishment 
which  the  recipient  has  In  the  source 
country. 


be  exempt  from  tax  unless  effectively  con-\ 
nected  with  a  permanent  establishment  In/ 
the  source  coimtry.  / 

(8)  No  exemption  U  provided  on  incorife 
from  the  furnishing  by  an  organization  of 
services  of  Individuals  who  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  recipient  of  the  services  where 
the  effect  of  furnishing  the  services  through 
the  organization  Is  a  substantial  reduction 
of  income  taxes. 

a.  coMNBcTioN  wrrH  Poland 
There  is  presently  no  Income  tax  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Poland 
In  recent  years  Poland  has  substantially  In- 
creased its  involvement  In  International  com- 
merce.  As  a  result.  Its  tax  system  has  become 
relatively  sophisticated  In  Its  treatment  of 
foreign  Investors,  thus  making  a  tax  treaty 
useful  to  obtain  consUtent  tax  treatment  of 
foreign  Investment  In  both  countries  Also 
It  can  be  expected  that  there  will  be  Increas- 
ing economic  as  well  aa  cultural  contacts  be- 
tween Poland  and  the  United  States  which 
will  generate  an  Increasing  number  of  tax 
problems. 

The  proposed  convention  follows  the  model 
tax  convention  of  the  Organization  for  Bco- 
aomlc  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) 
uid  the  recent  tax  conventions  of  the  United 
JUtes  (Including  the  J^Mmese  and  Norwe- 
5lan  Conventions) .  Thua.  the  proposed  con- 
rentlon  with  Poland,  In  general,  foUows  the 
approach  of  other  VS.  income  tax  treaties. 


3.   CONVENTION    WrrH   ROMANIA 

There  Is  presently  no  Income  tax  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Romania. 
Adoption  of  the  proposed  convention  Is  de- 
sirable for  a  number  of  reasons.  Over  the 
years  Romania  has  had  extensive  Involve- 
ment In  International  commerce  with  the 
result  that  its  tax  system  is  relatively  well 
developed  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
foreign  Investors.  Also,  it  can  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  an  increasing  amount  of 
economic  as  well  as  cultural  contacts  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  will  generate 
an  Increasing  amount  of  tax  problems. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Romania  tax  au- 
thorities are  familiar  with  the  concept  of 
Income  taxation  used  In  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  it  was  possible  for  the 
proposed  convention  to  follow  the  model  tax 
convention  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  and 
the  recent  tax  conventions  of  the  United 
States  (for  example,  the  Japanese  and  Nor- 
wegian Conventions).  Thus,  the  proposed 
convention  with  Romania,  In  general,  fol- 
lows the  approach  of  other  U.S.  Income  tax 
treaties. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed convention  Is  the  adoption  of  the  '"'ef- 
fectively connected  concept"  In  place  of  the 
so-called  "force  of  attraction"  doctrine 
which  appeared  in  earlier  treaties  of  ffie 
United  States.  Accordingly,  a  resident  of  one 
country  who  derives  Investment  Income  from 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  return  to  leg- 
islative session. 


THE  NEW  FORGOTTEN  MAN 
Mr.  MANSP'IELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  together  with 
an  article  from  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Morgan 
As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Small  Business,  I  am  In  a  position  to 
hear  some  of  the  problems  small  business- 
men have,  and  I  think  that  la  a  position 
more  senators  ought  to  be  In.  The  big  com- 
panies are  the  ones  who  can  make  them- 
selves heard  above  the  roar,  and  they  get 
more  than  their  share  of  attention. 

What  I  have  heard  has  confirmed  me  in 
beliefs  I  have  held  for  a  long  time — ^that  the 
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troubles  of  small  businesses  In  America,  and 
the  rise  of  economic  giantism,  is  at  least  aa 
great  a  tragedy  as  the  growth  of  big  govern- 
ment and  the  decline  of  state  power. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  has  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Professor  Irving  Krlstol  of 
New  York  University  on  the  problems  of  the 
small  businessman  and  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  continued  neglect. 

If  Congress  Is  going  to  begin  to  do  better 
by  the  small  businessman — and  hereby  the 
whole  country — It  will  have  to  begin  to  think 
of  the  effect  we  have  on  small  business,  as 
a  matter  of  routine  procedure  and  habit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Professor  Krlstol's 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  13,  1975] 

The  New  Forgotten  Man 

(By  frvlng  Krlstol) 

It  was  about  a  hundred  years  ago  that 
the  American  social  theorist  William  Gra- 
ham Sximner  coined  (or  popularized)  the 
phrase,  "the  forgotten  man."  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  average  taxpayer,  not  poor 
enough  to  be  the  object  of  official  compas- 
sion, not  rich  enough  to  remain  basically 
unaffected  by  official  depredations.  There 
never  was  any  popular  animus  against 
such  a  person;  the  political  process  simply 
ignored  him.  even  as  It  afflicted  him. 

The  phrase  caught  on,  and  those  of  us  of 
a  certain  age  can  well  remember  the 
standard  cartoon,  on  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  more  conservative  press,  in  which  a 
naked  John  Q.  Citizen,  his  nudity  concealed 
only  by  a  barrel,  pathetically  clutched  the 
last  few  dollars  of  his  after-tax  Income  and 
desperately  pleaded  that  attention  be  paid 
to  him. 

During  the  years  of  the  post-war  boom, 
1945-1965,  this  Image  rather  faded  from  the 
popular  imagination.  Taxes  grew  steadily 
in  this  period,  to  be  sure,  but  incomes  rose 
even  faster,  and  the  average  citizen  was 
not  perceived  to  be  suffering  much,  nor  did 
he  himself  seem  to  feel  any  particular  dis- 
tress. In  the  late  '608  of  course,  all  this  be- 
gan to  change,  as  inflation  took  hold,  eco- 
nomic growth  slowed  down,  and  the  spirit 
of  a  taxpayer's  rebellion  began  slowly  to  In- 
trude Itself  Into  the  political  consciousness. 
The  average  taxpayer,  a  relatively  small 
minority  of  the  population  in  Sumner's 
day,  is  now  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the 
citizenry.  He  may  remain.  In  1975,  an  un- 
duly afflicted  being,  but  no  one  can  say 
that  he  has  been  forgotten.  The  level  of 
taxation  has  become  a  major  political  Is- 
sue, which  even  the  most  spendthrift  of 
politicians  has  to  take  account  of. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  whole  new  class 
of  forgotten  men  has  emerged.  Like  his 
counterpart  of  yesteryear,  today's  forgot- 
ten man  Is — If  the  opinion  polls  are  to  be 
believed — a  fairly  respected  and  well-re- 
garded citizen.  No  one  is  leading  a  crusade 
against  him,  and  It  is  probable  that  no  one 
really  wants  to.  He  is  merely  being  chiv- 
vied, harassed,  ruined,  and  bankrupted  by 
a  political  process  that  takes  him  for 
granted  and  is  utterly  Indifferent  to  his 
problematic  condition.  I  refer  to  the  small 
businessman. 

AN  INVISIBLE  FIGURE 

It  is  astonishing  and  dismaying  how  lit- 
tle Interest  there  seems  to  be  in  the  condi- 
tion of  small  business  In  the  United  States 
today.  Big  business  Is  In  the  spotlight  to 
such  a  degree,  and  is  the  focus  for  such 
passionate  concern  (pro  or  con),  that  the 
smaller  businessman  Is  an  Invisible  figure, 
offstage  somewhere. 

One.  can  understand  why  and  how  this 
has  happened.  Big  business  Is  certainly  far 
more  Important  today,  economically  and 
politically,  than  It  ever  was.  Economically, 
because  the  overall  health  of  the  economy. 
In  terms  of  investment,  economic  growth. 


employment,  hinges  very  much  on  the 
health  (or  lack  thereof)  of  big  business. 
Politically,  because  the  struggle  for  control 
over  the  decision-making  process  of  the 
large  x>rporatlon — which  is  what  "regu- 
lation" is  all  about — will  certainly  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  ultimate  status  of 
the  private  sector  vis-a-vis  the  political 
sector,  m  our  stlll-mlxed  economy.  Both  our 
collective  prosperity  and  Individual  liberty, 
therefore,  are  very  much  at  issue  In  the  cur- 
rent controversies  over  the  ways  In  which 
big  business  should  be  organized  and  oper- 
ated. 

But  if  small  business  is  of  lesser  economic 
significance  than  it  ured  to  be,  its  economic 
role  is  still  terribly  Important.  And  the  fact 
that  the  future  of  the  large  corporation  in- 
volves the  future  of  oxir  private  sector  should 
not  obscure  the  more  basic  fact  that  small 
business  preeminently  is  the  private  sector. 
Economically,  small  business  plays  a  criti- 
cal role  In  the  process  of  Innovation.  When 
one  surveys  the  new  products  and  new  proc- 
esses of  the  past  25  years.  It  Is  extraordinary 
how  many  of  them  were  Introduced  by  ag- 
gressive entrepreneurs  or  smaller  business 
firms.  The  Xerox  copier,  the  Polaroid  cam- 
era, the  mini-computer,  high-fidelity  record- 
ings, frozen  foods,  wash-and-dry  clothing, 
etc. — the  list  Is  long  and  Impressive.  Nor  Is 
it  only  product  Innovation  that  small  busi- 
ness Is  so  good  at.  It  also  rates  high  marks 
for  conceptual  Innovation,  for  coming  up 
w;th  a  new  way  of  organl3lng  older  services. 
Contalnerization;  the  discount  store;  the 
motel;  franchising  the  sale  of  hamburgers, 
fried  chicken,  and  other  food  products — 
these,  among  others,  were  ideas  in  the  head 
of  an  individual  that  proved  fruitful  and 
beneficial  because  our  economic  system  per- 
mitted them  to  compete  with  existing  ideas 
as  to  how  things  should  be  done.  Obviously, 
not  all  the  innovations  of  entrepreneurs  suc- 
ceed; indeed,  most  of  them  fall,  as  they  are 
bound  to,  in  a  high-risk,  high-payoff  situa- 
tion. But  this  brash  willingness  to  risk  failure 
is  itself  one  of  the  major  merits  of  a  system 
of  "free  enterprise." 

The  large  corporation  may  be  the  end- 
product  of  "free  enterprise"  but  It  Is  not 
Its  quintessential  representative,  either  in 
theory  or  practice.  It  Is  true  that.  In  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  large  corporation  is  relatively 
Innovative,  does  preserve  an  entrepreneurial 
aspect.  (To  the  degree  that  government  gets 
Involved  In  declslon-maktng.  It  Is  always  the 
avoidance  of  risk  that  will  take  priority.) 
But  even  at  Its  best,  the  large  corporation 
will  never  be  as  enthusiastic  about  Innova- 
tion as  Its  tiny  competitors.  It  has  a  huge 
Investment  In  existing  products  and  proce- 
dures that  it  would  prefer  not  to  write  off 
too  quickly.  It  usually  makes  more  economic 
sense  for  It  to  seek  marginal  Improvements 
in  productivity  rather  than  to  concentrate 
on  a  new  product  that  may  or  may  not  sell, 
or  a  new  process  that  may  or  may  not  work. 
And  its  vast  bureaucracy  Is  always,  to  some 
extent,  a  conspiracy  against  Innovati.-n:  lay- 
er upon  layer  of  experts — lawyers,  engineers, 
marketing  men — are  at  hand  to  point  out 
all  the  things  that  can  go  wrong.  These  ob- 
jections will  have  both  merit  and  force;  a 
corporate  officer  will  have  to  take  them  seri- 
ously. Only  the  entrepreneur,  with  little  to 
lose,  can  boldly  Ignore  them.  ■ 

But  small  business  Is  even  more  Important 
politically  than  economically.  It  Is  Integral 
to  that  diffusion  of  power  and  wealth,  and 
to  the  economic  and  social  mobility  which 
are  the  hallmarks  of  a  liberal  society.  It  is 
the  small  businessman  who  builds  up  tho-^e 
large  fortunes  which  then  su'^taln  the  not- 
for-profit  sector — the  universities,  fcunda- 
tlons.  philanthropies — which  Is  so  Important 
a  buffer  between  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. (Corporate  executives  almost  never  ac- 
cumulate that  amount  of  capital,  despite 


their  high  salaries.)  It  Is  the  successful  small 
businessman  who  maintains  his  roots  In  a 
local  community,  becomes  a  visible  symbol 
of  success  to  everyone,  gives  the  politicians 
in  our  smaller  towns  and  cities  their  own 
access  to  funds  (and  therefore  a  greater  In- 
dependence from  national  organizations), 
supports  all  those  local  activities — social  or 
cultural — which  keeps  community  morale 
high.  And  It  is  la  the  small  business  sector 
that  those  who  are  discriminated  against, 
whether  It  be  for  their  politics,  race  or  reli- 
gion, can  find,  and  have  traditionally  found, 
sanctuary. 

Indeed,  when  we  talk  about  "liberal  cap- 
italism," we  are  talking  specifically  about  a 
political-economic  system  In  which  smaU 
business  Is  given  the  opportunity  not  only 
to  survive,  but  to  prosper.  If  Yugoslavia  or 
Russia  were,  tomorrow,  to  permit  their  major 
nationalized  industries  to  sell  shares  to  the 
public.  In  order  to  raise  capital.  It  would  not 
Involve  any  grand  reformation  of  their  sys- 
tems. On  the  other  hand,  if  they  gave  entre- 
preneurial freedom  to  small  business.  It  most 
certainly  would.  Then,  and  only  then,  could 
one  talk  seriously  about  "liberalization." 

Similarly,  in  the  "capitalist"  countries  the 
very  largest  of  our  corporations  are  already, 
and  will  surely  remain,  "quasi-public"  insti- 
tutions. That  Is  the  way  they  are  described 
In  all  the  business-school  texts;  that  is  the 
way  they  are  referred  to  casually  by  poli- 
ticians and  the  media;  and,  in  truth  I  have 
yet  to  hear  the  chairman  of  a  major  corpora- 
tion publicly  insist  that  what  he  commands 
Is  a  species  of  private  property.  In  the  tradi- 
tional sense  of  that  term.  (The  exact  mean- 
ing of  "quasi-public,"  of  course,  is  unclear, 
and  Its  definition  Is  what  the  fighting  Is  all 
about.) 

DIFFERING      ATmTJDES 

Small  business,  in  contrast,  even  where 
there  Is  public  ownership  of  shares.  Is  still 
generally  perceived  to  be  a  species  of  pri- 
vate property  and  tb  possess  the  legitimacy 
which  most  Americans  are  still  willing  to 
concede  to  private  property.  In  this  respect, 
the  United  States  Is  very  different  from  West- 
em  Europe.  Here,  it  is  only  big  business  that 
public  attitudes  are  likely  to  be  hostile  to. 
There,  all  business  falls  under  a  shadow  of 
dlstrvist  and  disfavor.  Popular  opinion  there 
Is  inclined  to  be  antibusiness  per  se — I.e., 
anti-capitalist.  We  are  still.  In  principle  and 
to  a  large  degree  In  actuality,  a  Uberal-ci^)!- 
tallst  society.  And  it  Is  small  business  that 
makes  it  so. 

It  Is  therefore  all  the  more  paradoxical 
that,  in  our  taxation  and  regulatory  policies, 
so  little  attention  Is  paid  to  the  needs  of 
small  business.  I  note  that  the  Hotise  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee  has  just  decided  to 
continue  a  lower  tax  rate  on  the  first  950,000 
of  corporate  income,  after  which  the  full 
48%  rate  applies.  What  a  pitiful  gesture! 
Why  shouldn't  the  corporate  income  tax  be 
far  more  graduated  than  this,  so  that  the 
full  48%  rate  applies  only  when  a  firm  reaches 
say.  the  $2  million  Income  level?  7"/:at  would 
make  a  difference.  Why  doesn't  a  Republican 
administration,  concerned  about  the  sur- 
vival of  liberal  capitalism,  press  for  such 
a  reform?  Why  does  It  persist  in  trying  to 
lower  the  tax  ceiling  for  all  corporstions — 
a  proposal  which  Congreso  will  certainly  ig- 
nore, while  It  just  might  be  willing  to  give 
smaller  business  a  break?  The  answer.  I  sug- 
gest. Is  that  It  is  so  concerned — we  are  all 
today  so  concerned — about  "macroeconomlc" 
p^en^mena  that  the  economic  and  sociolog- 
ical and  political  Importance  of  the  smaller 
bu-jinessman  or  smaller  biislness  firm  has 
simply  been  overlooked. 

One  also  may  properly  wonder  why  no 
greater  effr  rts  are  made  to  protect  smaller 
businesses  frrm  the  horrendous  burden 
which  the  newer  regulatory  agenclea  impose 
on  them.  Big  business  finds  it  difficult  enough 
to  cope  with  all  the  expensive  changes  re- 
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quired  to  meet  new  rules  governing  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  noise,  safety,  eta 
But,  In  the  end,  big  business  has  the  re- 
aources  to  survive  this  experience,  harrow- 
ing as  It  te.  Small  business  will  not  survive 
It,  and  \a  not.  All  over  the  nation,  smaller 
firms  are  being  pushed  Into  liquidation  of 
mergers  by  their  InabUlty  to  cope  with  these 
new  burdens.  They  need  more  time,  more 
generous  (albeit  temporary)  exemptions. 
Why  don't  we  hear  more  voices,  and  louder 
ones,  demanding  that  they  receive  such  dif- 
ferential treatment? 

If  small  business  Is  going  to  survive  la  this 
country,  it  Is  going  to  have  to  organize  Itself 
more  effectively  so  that  Its  Interests  are  re- 
spected. Just  why  It  has  so  far  failed  to  do 
this,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  un- 
less It  doeo,  It  win  perish  from  neglect.  And 
much  that  is  precious  to  the  American  way 
of  life  will  perish  with  It. 
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PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Spakkman)  and  three  notifications 
received  by  him  relating  to  proposed 
aims  sales  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statekent  by  Senator  Sparkman 
proposed  arms  sales 

Section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million.  Upon  such 
notification,  the  Congress  has  20  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
The  provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate 
the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall  be 
■ent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see  that 
such  Information  is  Immediately  available 
to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  three  notifications  I  have 
Just  received. 

Washinoton,  D.C, 

November  7,  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
I>EAR  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Pbrelgn  MUltary  Sales  Act.  as  amended,  we 
^  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No   76- 
20,  concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Germany  for  Two 
antt-tank    weapon    systems,    and    ancUlary 
equljMnent  estimated  to  cost  $32.3  million 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media 
Sincerely, 

,,     ,  H.  M.  Fish. 

Lieutenant  General.  USAF.  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency'  and 
Deputy     Assistant     Secretary     (ISA) 
Security  Assistance. 

TRANSMriTAL  No.  76-20 
(Notice  Of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended  ) 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  The  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany   (FHG). 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  «32.3  million 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: One-Hundred-Seventy-Seven  (177) 
tow  anti-tank  weapon  system  launchers.  4000 
tow  mlasUes  and  ancillary  equipment 

d.  MUltary  Department :  Army 
1»75°***  ""P**"  DeUvered  to  Congress :  7  Nov 


Washington,  D.C, 

November  7, 1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act,  as  amended, 
we  are  forwarding  herewith  Transmittal  No. 
76-16,  concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Kuwait 
for  I  Hawk  training  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
»28.7  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  U  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Ftsa, 
Lieutenant   General.    USAF,   Director, 
Defense  SecuHty  Assistance  Agency 
and     Deputy     Assistant     Secretary 
{IB A),  Secretary  Assistance. 

TRANSMrrxAL  No.  76-16 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended.  )- 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser :  Kuwait 

b.  ToUl  Estimated  Value:  $28.7  mUUon 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Training  in  U.S.  schools  of  Kuwait 
Air  Force  personnel;  contractor  logistics  sup- 
port In  the  training  program;  repair  and 
refurbishment  of  equipment  \ised  during 
training,  and  target  support  In  support  of 
the  Kuwait  I  Hawk  Missile  program. 

d.  MUltary  Department :  Army 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress- 
7  NOV  1975.  * 


laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees 
(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

APPROVAL  OP  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  on  No- 
vember 12.  1975.  he  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  Resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  for  the  direct  purchase  of 
United  States  obligations  by  Federal  Reserve 
banks;  and 

S.  584.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities 
m  the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tlrement,  and  for  other  purposes. 


i 


Washington,  D.C, 
,  November  7, 1975. 

ion.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the 
reporting  requirement  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended, 
we  are  forwarding  under  separate  cover 
Transmittal  No.  76-1,  concerning  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Kuwait  for  an  estimated  cost  of 
$55.8  mUlion.  Shortly  after  this  Is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 

ra. 
Sincerely, 
H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency  and 
Deputy     Assistant     Secretary     (ISA) 
Security  Assistance. 

TRANSMrrrAL  No.  76-1 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended.) 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Kuwait. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $55.8  mlUlon. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Tooling  and  equipment,  operating 
supplies,  contractor  logistics  engineering  and 
technical  assistance  for  the  control  main- 
tenance and  supply  complex  associated  with 
the  Improved  HAWK  System  being  estab- 
lished under  FMB  In  Kuwait. 

d.  Military  Deoartment:  Army. 

•■  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress:  7  Nov 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 


As  In  executive  session,   the  Acting 
^resident  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf) 


PROPOSED  MOTOR  CARRIER  RE- 
FORM ACT— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ■ 

Throughout  our  history,  an  effective 
transportation  system  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  promoting  the  economic  growth 
and  development  of  this  Nation    Yet 
over  the  years  in  response  to  a  variety  of 
economic   and   political   pressures,   the 
Federal    Government   has   become   in- 
creasingly involved  in  the  management 
of    our    transportation    industries    We 
have  buUt  up  a  patchwork  of  economic 
regulation   which   shapes   and   controls 
competition  in  industries  which  are  nat- 
urally  competitive.   As   a   consequence, 
these  industries  have  come  to  rely  on 
regulation  to  protect  them  from  mean- 
ingful competition.  It  is  now  clear  that 
this  patchworlc  regulatory  structure  has 
not  kept  pace  with  changes  in  the  in- 
dustry and  the  economy.  We  have  per- 
mitted regulation  designed  in  theory  to 
protect  the  public  interest  to  become  in 
practice  the  protector  of  special  indus- 
try interests. 

I  have  observed  a  growing  public  and 
congressional  concern  over  the  need  to 
eliminate  outdated  regulation  and  to  re- 
store our  regulatory  system  to  its  orig- 
inal purpose  of  serving  consumers.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  concern,  I  have  sent  two 
previous  transportation  proposals  to  the 
Congress.  Today  I  am  sending  to  the 
Congress  the  Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act 
which  will  modernize  the  regulation  of 
another  major  transportation  industry. 
Like  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  Act 
and  the  Aviation  Act  of  1975  which  are 
already  before  the  Congress,  the  basic 
thrust  of  this  proposed  motOT  carrier 
legislation  is  to  improve  performance  of 
our  transportation  industry  by  replacing 
Government  regulation  with  competi- 
tion. Together,  these  three  bills  will  pro- 
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duce  a  regulatory  system  that  responds 
to  the  needs  of  the  consuming  public  in- 
stead of  to  the  interests  of  the  regulated 
industries. 

Under  the  current  regulatory  system, 
carriers,  shippers  and  passengers  alike 
are  confronted  with  a  web  of  Govern- 
ment restrictions  and  regulations  which 
discourage  innovation,  promote  ineffi- 
cient transportation  service  and  artifi- 
cially distort  rates  and  fares.  The  prices 
of  many  consumer  products  are  higher 
than  necessary  because  Government 
regulations  and  restrictions  permit  price 
fixing  and  produce  Inefficiencies  such  as 
empty  backhauls  and  circuitous  routing. 
Too  often  bus  passengers  pay  higher 
fares  because  the  Federal  Government 
sanctions  efforts  by  a  few  firms  to  block 
the  entry  of  new  companies  Into  the 
market.  Archaic  and  artificial  regula- 
tory constraints  also  force  imecessary 
usage  of  significant  quantities  of  energy 
and  other  valuable  resoiirces. 

This  legislation  will  benefit  American 
consumers  In  several  ways.  For  example, 
it  will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  travel- 
ing public  by  encouraging  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  bus  transportation  services  at  a 
wider  range  of  prices.  Also.  It  will  enable 
interstate  household  moving  companies 
to  be  more  responsive  to  customer  needs 
and  give  the  public  a  choice  of  services. 
Individuals  who  want  quick  moving  serv- 
ice and  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  will 
be  able  to  do  so.  Others  who  prefer  to 
pay  less  for  moving  services  that  are  not 
so  immediate  will  find  such  alternatives 
available. 

These  are  two  examples  of  how  the  bill 
will  benefit  consumers  directly.  Other 
less  visible  results  will  have  an  even 
greater  impact.  For  example,  the  bill  will 
provide  trucking  firms  with  more  free- 
dom to  adjust  prices  to  meet  market 
conditions.  It  will  remove  artificial  en- 
try barriers  and  encourage  new  com- 
panies to  enter  markets  and  to  compete 
on  the  basis  of  innovative  services  and 
lower  prices.  It  will  allow  smaller  truck- 
ing firms — owner  operations  and  con- 
tract carriers — to  compete  more  effec- 
tively and  to  grow  In  response  to  normal 
martcet  demand.  It  will  strengthen  the 
common  carrier  system  and  enable  small 
businesses  to  better  meet  their  trans- 
portation needs.  Such  actions  will  enable 
some  manufacturers  to  lower  the  costs  of 
distributing  goods  and  thereby  help  re- 
duce consumer  prices.  The  removal  of 
uneconomic  restrictions  on  the  goods 
and  commodities  a  truck  is  permitted  to 
carry  and  the  specific  routes  it  must 
travel  also  will  help  eliminate  wasteful 
energy  consumption  and  avoid  empty 
backhauls  which  raise  prices  unneces- 
sarily. 

In  summary,  the  bill  will  reduce  or 
eliminate  many  of  the  inefficiencies 
which  have  crept  into  the  motor  carrier 
industry  during  40  years  of  regulatory 
control.  Where  regulation  is  acknowl- 
edged as  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
interest,  the  bill  will  streamline  and  Im- 
prove such  regulation.  For  instance,  the 
bill  eliminates  gaps  in  present  safety  en- 
forcement statutes  to  improve  the  al- 
ready high  overall  safety  record  of  the 
motor  carrier  industry. 


The  Importance  of  regulatory  reform 
to  Improve  our  transportation  system 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  this  measure  serioxis 
consideration  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House.  November  13,  1975. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:08  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
466)  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  directing  certain  recon- 
ciliation action,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

At  2:29  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Haclcney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (H.R.  10585)  to  Increase  the  tempo- 
rary debt  limitation  until  March  15, 
1976. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8841)  to 
extend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fimgi- 
cide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agrees  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Poage, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr. 
Symms,  and  Mr.  Kelly  were  appointed 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 
Report  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home  for  fiscal  year  1974,  together  with  the 
Inspection  report  for  1975  (with  accompany- 
ing reports);  to  the  (Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  operations  of  Amtrak  for  the  months  of 
June  and  July  1975  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Act  by  the  Council  of  the 
District   of   Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  tran<!mlttlng. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  an  act  adopted  by 
the  Council  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
F*roposed»Regulation  bt  the  Department  of 
Health.  E^ducation.  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 


final  regulation-  for  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

William  Phillips  v.  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Osmmlssloner  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  copies  of  the  opinion  and  find- 
ings of  fact  in  the  case  of  William  PhlUlps  v. 
United  States  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriations  for 

the  U.S.  Railway   Association — (S.  Doc. 

No.  04-128) 

A  communication  from  •the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  In  the  amount  of  $404,100,000  and 
for  the  transition  quarter  In  the  amount  of 
$302,000,000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  in 
the  amount  of  $1.4  blUlon  for  the  U.S.  RaU- 
way  Association  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, AND  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  AcsicuLTtrRZ 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
a  violation  by  an  officer  of  the  Forest  Service 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  certain 
transactions  supported  by  Exlmbank  during 
September  1975  to  Communist  countries 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Budget    of    the    National    Transportation 
Safety  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  budget  of 
the  Safety  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  Department  or  the 
Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port pertaining  to  the  Treasury  Department's 
acquisition  of  test  terminals  and  the  sub- 
sequent submission  of  a  request  for  pro- 
posal of  a  terminal  system  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "The  Federal 
ClvU  Rights  Enforcement  Effort — 1974" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report    of   the    Comptroller    General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "The  Government  Can 
Save  More  Under  the  Composite  Check  Pro- 
gram" (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
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ate  the  following  petitions,  which  were 
refered  as  indicated: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

"SESOLtrnoNS     mxmokiauzing    thz    xrmTXD 

STATES  COVXRNMZNT  TO  USE  TTS  GOOD  GRACES 
AND  tNIXTTENCES  TO  STABn.IZE  PEACE  IN  LEB- 
ANON 

"Whereas,  During  this  period  of  global  un- 
rest, a  seeiired  peace  In  the  Middle  East  Is 
necessary  if  the  world  is  to  avoid  a  third 
World  War  with  Its  resulting  nuclear  holo- 
caust; and 

"Whereas,  A  strong  stabilized  government 
in  Lebanon  is  necessary  for  this  secured 
peace;  and 

"Whereas,  At  the  present  time  the  Chris- 
tian community  In  the  country  of  Lebanon 
is  under  severe  attack  by  communist  Influ- 
ence groups  thereby  threatening  the  stabil- 
ity of  this  country;  and 

"Whereas,  A  threat  to  the  stability  of  the 
Lebanese  government  Is  a  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  requests  the 
United  States  government  to  use  Its  good 
graces  and  influences  to  bring  this  Internal 
fighting  In  Lebanon  to  a  halt  and  thereby 
guarantee  the  humane  and  religious  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Cleric  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Saipan,  Mariana  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

TWENTT-PHTH    SaIPAN 

Municipal  Council, 
Saipan,  Mariana  Islands,  August  21, 1975. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  certi- 
fied copy  of  Resolution  No.  25-10-1975,  en- 
titled, "A  Resolution  respectfully  requesting 
the  United  States  Department  of  Interior  to 
establish  guidelines  for  the  payment  of 
claims  under  Title  n  of  the  Mlcroneslan 
Claims  Act",  duly  and  regularly  adopted 
by  the  Twenty-Fifth  Saipan  Municipal 
CouncU  during  its  First  Special  Session, 
1975. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vicente  T.  Camacho. 

Speaker. 

"A  resolution  requesting  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
guidelines  for  the  payment  of  claims  under 
Title  n  of  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Act 
"Whereas,    after    twenty-five    years,    the 
United  States  of  America  provided  for  the 
payment  of  Mlcroneslan  War  and  Post-Se- 
cure Claims  by  the  enactment  of  the  Mlcro- 
neslan Claims  Act;  and 

•Whereas,  Title  II  of  the  said  Act  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  $20  million  for 
the  payment  of  claims  arising  after  the 
dates  on  which  the  several  Islands  of  Micro- 
nesia were  secured  by  United  States  forces, 
untU  the  time  when  the  islands  were  re- 
turned to  civilian  administration;  and 

"Whereas,  although  definite  procedures 
have  been  esUbllshed  for  the  payment  of 
War  Claims  arising  under  Title  I  of  the  Act, 
and  although  successful  claimants  have  been 
paid  the  first  $1000  on  wards  for  wrongful 
death  and  16%  of  awards  based  on  other 
types  of  war  claims,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  •1.4  million  has  already  been  appro- 
priated out  of  the  $20  million  authorized 


to  be  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  Post- 
Secure  Claims,  no  procedure  for  the  payment 
of  Post-Sec\ire  Claims  awards  has  yet  been 
established  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, with  the  result  that  no  payment  has 
been  made  to  awardees  under  Title  n  of  the 
Mlcroneslan  Claims  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  although  $20  million  has  been 
authorized  for  the  payment  of  Post-Secure 
Claims,  some  S13.6  million  has  not  yet  been 
appropriated;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Saipan  Municipal  Council.  First  Special  Ses- 
sion, 1975,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  hereby  respectfully  urged  and  requested 
to  establish  procedures  for  the  payment  of 
awards  made  by  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims 
Commission  on  claims  arising  under  Title 
n  of  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Act,  In  order 
that  the  awardees  might  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  said  awards  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity; and 

"Be  it  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Secre- 
tary Is  hereby  respectfully  urged  and  re- 
quested to  seek  the  appropriation  of  the 
unappropriated  balance  of  $18.6  million  of 
the  $20  million  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  Title  11  of  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims 
Act;  and 

"Be  it  Further  resolved,  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Subcommittee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Interior;  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia; to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  district 
leglslatiire  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  and  to  the  High  ComnUs- 
sioner." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Oarden  Grove,  California,  op- 
posing special  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  relating  to  the  proposed  Transpor- 
tation Pricing  Reform  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Transportation  Association  of  America 
relating  to  the  final  system  plan  adopted 
by  the  U.S.  Railway  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Elizabeth.  New  Jersey,  relating 
to  the  revenue-sharing  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Martin  County.  Minnesota,  re- 
lating to  general  revenue  sharing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Legis- 
lature of  Suffolk  County.  New  Tork,  urging 
the  defeat  of  HJl.  5247;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  with  amendments  and 
an  amendment  to  the  title : 

3.  2568.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  revise  the  method 
of  providing  for  public  remuneration  In  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  Incident,  and  for  other 
purposes  (together  with  additional  views) 
(Rept.  No.  94-454.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

S.  Res.  301.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing supplemental  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Kutos  and  Administration. 


As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

John  L.  McLucas,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnis- 
tratlon. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bla; 

Herbert  Brownell,  of  New  York;  and 

Ernest  R.  May,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
members  of  the  National  Study  Commission 
on  Records  and  Documents  of  Federal  Offi- 
cials. 

Jack  M.  Eckerd,  of  Florida,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  nilnois,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Edward  Alan  Miller,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(Thfe  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  a  list 
of  11  permanent  appointments  in  the 
Army  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
and  ask  that  this  list  of  names  beginning 
with  Brig.  Gen.  Lee  E,  Surut  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  addition,  there  are 
278  in  the  Army  and  Reserve  of  the  Army 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below;  in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  514  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain  and  below;  in  the  Marine 
Corps  there  are  1.009  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  be- 
low; and,  in  the  Air  Force  and  Reserve 
of  the  Air  Force  there  are  3,939  for  ap- 
pointment and  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  again,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  Information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  He  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  September  24,  29,  October  6.  7,  and 
20,  1975,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  PLACED 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Bes.  466)  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  directing  certain 
reconciliation  action,  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2662.  A  bill  to  emend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mondale) 
S.  2663  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Indranle 
Weeraoon.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.   Gravel,   Mr.   Haskell, 
and  Mr.  Hatfield)  : 
S.  2664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same  tax 
exemptions  and  general  tax  treatment  to  In- 
dian tribes  performing  government  functions 
as  are  applicable  to  other  governmental  units. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Case)  : 
S.  2665.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  New  Jersey 
in  the  list  of  States  which  may  establish  a 
divided  retirement  system  for  purposes  of 
providing  social  security  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees  under  Federal-State 
agreements.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By    Mr.     BIDEN     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Brooke,    Mr.    Case.   Mr.   Hathawat, 
Mr.  KENNEa)Y,  and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 
3.  2066.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  and 
comprehensive  legal  regime  governing  liabil- 
ity and  compensation  for  damages  and  clean- 
up costs  caused   by  oil   pollution,   and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committees 
on  Commerce.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and   Public    Works,   Jointly,    by   unanimous 
consent. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

international       SECTJBrrY       ASSISTANCE       AND 
ARMS   EXPORT   CONTROL   ACT   OF    1975 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  make  major 
changes  in  U.S.  arms  export  policies. 
This  bill  is  intended  to  be  an  alternative 
to  the  President's  security  assistance  pro- 
posals other  than  those  for  the  Middle 
East.  No  specific  dollar  figures  for  mili- 
tary grants  and  credit  sales  have  been 
included  in  the  bill  pending  further  study 
of  the  President's  request. 

This  bill  is  in  response  to  growing  pub- 
lic concern  over  U.S.  arms  sales  and 
grant  programs.  For  a  number  of  years 
congressional  dissatisfaction  with  for- 


eign military  assistance  programs  has 
been  increasing,  refiected  In  the  votes  in 
both  bodies  on  foreign  aid  bills.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  our  post-World  War  n  aid 
program,  Congress  will  handle  foreign 
development  assistance  and  military 
assistance  in  separate  bills,  a  step  long 
supported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate. 

Fallout  from  the  disastrous  war  in  In- 
dochina, coupled  with  the  policy  of  de- 
tente toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  steps 
toward  normalization  of  relations  with 
Cliina.  have  brought  about  a  general  re- 
appraisal of  the  traditional  tools  of 
America's  postwar  foreign  policy.  The 
tools  of  foreign  policy  must  be  geared  to 
the  needs  of  today  and  the  future,  not 
the  past.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
looks  to  the  future.  It  will  revise  the 
statutory  framework  for  all  military  ex- 
ports— grants  and  sales — Government 
and  commercial. 

Since  World  War  II  the  emphasis  of 
U.S.  military  assistance  programs,  bom 
of  the  cold  war,  has  been  on  expediting 
the  flow  of  our  arms  and  ammunition  to 
non-Communist  nations  around  the 
world.  Arms  control  considerations  were 
secondary.  In  the  last  three  decades, 
America  has  given  away  or  sold  some 
$110  billion  in  military  equipment  and 
supplies  to  foreign  countries.  This  bill, 
recognizing  evolving  U.S.  security  inter- 
ests and  the  danger  to  world  peace  from 
runaway  arms  sales,  shifts  the  policy 
emphasis  from  expanding  arms  exports 
to  strengthening  controls,  especially  con- 
gressional controls. 

Let  me  summarize  the  major  provisions 
of  this  bill: 

It  phases,  out  the  grant  military  assist- 
ance programs  and  U.S.  military  mis- 
sions over  the  next  2  years. 

It  repeals  the  President's  authority  to 
draw  on  Defense  Department  stocks  for 
military  aid  purposes. 

It  strengthens  statutory  controls  over 
commercial  and  government-to-govem- 
ment  military  exports  and  combines 
those  controls  in  a  new  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

All  government-to-govemment  sales 
contracts  will  be  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord. 

The  use  of  military  and  civilian  U.S. 
Government  personnel  in  connection 
with  sales  activities  abroad  will  be  mini- 
mized. 

Restrictions  will  be  imposed  on  sales  to 
foreign  governments  from  U.S.  military 
stocks,  with  reports  to  Congress  required 
on  all  sales  which  could  impair  U.S.  com- 
bat readiness. 

The  sale  of  Department  of  Defense 
services  to  foreign  countries  will  be  lim- 
ited to  training  and  other  services  in- 
cidental to  the  sale  of  military  hardware. 

The  President  will  be  required  to  sub- 
mit an  annual  country-by-country  justi- 
fication to  Congress  for  government-to- 
government  military  sales. 

Congress  will  be  allowed  to  reject  cer- 
tain proposed  export  licenses  for  com- 
mercial sales,  as  it  may  now  do  in  the 
case  of  government-to-govemment  sales. 

Public  reports  will  be  required  on  pay- 
ments of  agents'  fees  in  connection  with 
arms  sales  abroad. 


All  hidden  subsidies  will  be  eliminated 
from  the  sales  program. 

All  sales  contracts  or  export  licenses 
can  be  revoked  or  suspended  by  Congress, 
if,  in  its  judgment,  the  national  interest 
required  such  action. 

This  bill  will  save  the  taxpayers 
$469,600,000  or  more  annually  when  fully 
implemented. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
bring  about  centralized  and  more  effec- 
tive control  within  the  executive  branch 
over,  and  a  stronger  voice  for  Congress 
in  U*S.  arms  exports.  Government  and 
commercial.  The  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  states  that  the  p>olicy  of 
our  Nation  is  to  seek  "a  world  which  Is 
free  from  the  scourge  of  war  and  the 
dangers  and  burdens  of  arma- 
ments •  »  • ."  This  bill  will  put  that  policy 
into  practice. 

Arms  sales,  for  good  or  evil,  have  be- 
come a  major  tool  of  American  foreign 
policy.  The  United  States  is  far  and  away 
the  world's  leading  arms  merchant,  sell- 
,ing  or  giving  away  twice  as  much  as  our 
nearest  rival,  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
last  fiscal  year  the  U.S.  Government  sold 
$9.5  billion  in  military  equipment  and 
supplies  to  71  nations.  In  addition,  $601 
million  in  arms  were  sold  through  com- 
mercial chatmels  and  $584  million  given 
away  in  grants. 

The  current  military  sales  program  Is 
'  not  the  product  of  a  careful  and  delib- 
erate policy  arrived  at  through  joint  ac- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch;  it  has  developed  through  its  own 
momentum.  This  lack  of  a  coherent 
policy  on  arms  sales  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  executive  branch  alone.  Congress 
bears  a  measure  of  the  responsibility  as 
well  because  of  its  failure  to  give  more 
effective  policy  guidance  and  to  exercise 
proper  oversight  on  arms  sales  matters. 
This  bill  will  help  to  fill  that  vacuum. 

The  basic  statutory  framework  for 
arms  exports  is  outdated.  Commercial 
^ales,  which  now  comprise  only  about  5 
percent  of  all  US.  arms  exports,  are  gov- 
erned by  one  section  of  the  old  1954 
Mutual  Security  Act.  a  provision  devoid 
of  policy  guidance  that  gives  complete 
discretion  to  the  President.  It  is  an 
anachronism  of  an  era  when  Congress 
chose  to  leave  major  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters to  the  President. 

The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
which  controls  goverament-to-govern- 
ment  sales,  is  also  a  product  of  a  bygone 
era.  Although  that  act  was  enacted  less 
than  10  years  ago,  experience  has  shown 
that  this  statute  conferred  broad  and 
sweeping  powers  on  executive  branch  of- 
ficials. The  1975  government  sales  chart 
is  vastly  different  in  quantity  and  ge- 
ography from  that  of  1968.  Arms  sales 
by  the  U.S.  Government  have  increased 
nearly  10-fold  since  then.  At  that  time 
the  bulk  of  U.S.  arms  sales  were  to  our 
NATO  allies.  Today,  the  volatile  Persian 
Gulf,  not  Europe,  is  the  heart  of  the  mar- 
ket. "Riis  bill  will  update,  consolidate,  and 
strengthen  the  statutory  framework  for 
the  control  of  U.S.  arms  exports — both  by 
the  Government  and  through  commer- 
cial channels. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  contends 
that  the  sale  of  arms  to  foreign  countries 
is  evil  per  se.  The  United  States  has  im- 
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portant  security  and  foreign  policy  In- 
terests In  the  sale  of  arms  to  many  coun- 
tries. The  sale  of  P-16  aircraft  or  other 
^weapons  to  our  NATO  allies  clearly  pro- 
motes Important  U.S.  security  and  eco- 
nomic interests.  But  the  massive  influx 
of  American  arms  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
area,  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
great  leap  in  U.S.  arms  sales  totals,  must 
be  viewed  in  a  different  light.  American 
Interests  will  vary  from  country  to  coun- 
try and  from  case  to  case.  My  bill  will  not 
stop — nor  necessarily  curtail — arms  sales. 
But  this  bill  will  Improve  the  scrutiny 
given  to  the  foreign  policy  aspects  of 
arms  sales  proposals,  both  within  the  ex- 
cutlve  branch  and  the  Congress. 

A  major  feature  of  this  bill  Is  to  bring 
American  arms  exports  issues  out  into 
the  open.  This  is  a  "sunshine"  bill  for 
arms  sales.  A  major  fault  of  the  past 
policy,  which  has  led  to  the  present  state 
of  distrust.  Is  that  too  much  of  the  sales 
program  in  the  past  has  been  conducted 
in   secrecy,   without   the   knowledge  of 
Congress  or  the  public.  Even  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Nelson  amendment  last 
year,  requiring  submission  to  Congress  of 
all  proposed  sales  above  $25  million,  there 
have  been  too  many  cases  where  facts 
that  are  essential  to  public  discussion 
have  been  unnecessarily  classified.  Re- 
cently a  notice  of  a  proposed  sale  was 
sent  up  to  Congress  with  even  the  name 
of  the  purchasing  country  stamped  "con- 
fidential." This  bill  would  require  that 
all  govemment-to-govemment  contracts 
be  available  for  public  inspection  and 
that  data  in  quarterly  and  other  reports 
be  unclassified.  Nothing  is  so  essential 
to  rebuilding  confidence  in  governmental 
processes   as   public   exposure.   In   this 
post-Vietnam,   post-Watergate  climate, 
excessive  secrecy  in  such  an  important 
program  as  foreign  arms  sales  makes 
public  support  Impossible.  To  be  accepted 
by  the  American  people,  arms  sales  pro- 
grams must  stand  up  under  the  light  of 
public  opinion.  Our  defense  budget  is  a 
matter  of  public  record,   insiu-ing  the 
availability  of  facts  essential  to  public 
debate.  And  for  years  we  have  urged  the 
Soviets  to  reveal  more  details  about  their 
defense  budget  in  the  interests  of  lessen- 
ing suspicions  and  furthering  prospects 
for  world  peace.  I  believe  that  shining 
the  public  spotlight  on  arms  sales  will 
help  to  bring  about  a  more  rational,  pub- 
licly acceptable  policy. 

Another  major  feature  of  this  bill  is  to 
bring  all  controls  over  arms  exports  into 
one  statute,  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  Under  the  new  act,  the  Department 
of  State  will  have  primary  authority  for 
licensing  all  arms  exports.  Government 
and  commercial. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  mark  the  end  of  an  era.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  pro- 
gram which  marked  the  initiation  of  our 
post- World  War  H  foreign  assistance  ef- 
fort, the  United  States  has  provided  $63 
billion  in  grant  military  assistance  to 
nations  throughout  the  world.  Much  of 
this  money  went  to  build  a  strong  NATO 
alliance  and  to  strengthen  other  friendly 
nations.  Thp  military  aid  program  served 
a  useful  purpose  in  many  countries.  But 
its  day  is  over.  Passage  .of  this  bill  will 
Phase  out  the  grant  military  program 
during  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  Under  it. 


no  grant  assistance  can  be  provided  after 
September  30,  1977,  except  for  limited 
types  of  military  training,  unless  aid  is 
authorized  by  Congress  for  a  specific 
country  in  an  emergency  situation  such 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Israel  after 
the  1973  Yom  Kippur  war. 

For  many  years  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  attempted  to  reduce  the 
military  aid  program  and  bring  it 
under  more  effective  congressional  con- 
trol. Last  year  the  Senate  voted  to  phase 
out  the  grant  aid  program  but,  because 
of  the  adamant  opposition  of  the  House 
conferees,  the  mandatory  feature  was 
eliminated  and  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
provision  substituted  which  stated  that 
"except  for  training,  the  program  should 
be  reduced  and  terminated  as  rapidly  as 
possible."  This  biU  will  carry  out  that 
congressional  expression  of  policy  and 
implement  the  timetable  set  In  the 
Senate  bill  last  year. 

Along  with  the  phaseout  of  military 
grant  aid,  the  bill  will  also  terminate 
the  44  U.S.  military  missions  and  groups 
abroad,  as  well  as  other  similar  units.  The 
residual  functions  of  the  military  mis- 
sions, such  as  the  monitoring  of  end  use 
and  other  requirements,  will  be  assumed 
by  defense  attaches  or  other  units  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy.  The  continuation  or 
initiation  of  any  military  mission  after 
September  30,  1977,  must  be  authorized 
by  specific  law. 

In  requiring  a  phaseout  of  these  mis- 
sions, I  do  not  contend  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  we  have  a  military 
mission  anywhere  in  the  world.  There 
may  be  ctises  where  there  is  a  valid  U.S. 
security  or  foreign  policy  need  for  con- 
tinuing an  old  mission,  or  for  establish- 
ing a  new  one.  But  if  there  Is  such  a 
need,  the  executive  branch  must  come 
to  the  Congress  and  make  a  case  for  it. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these 
missions  have  lived  on  long  after  the 
need  for  them  has  passed.  Many  «clt 
solely  because  of  bureaucratic  inertia. 
What  possible  need  is  there  for  a  U.S. 
military  mission  In  Denmark,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  or  Germany?  None  of  these 
missions  has  been  justified  directly  to 
the  Congress.  If  there  is  a  valid  reason 
to  continue  any  of  them  after  the  2-year 
phaseout  period,  let  the  executive  branch 
come  to  Congress  to  justify  their 
existence. 

The  new  bill  will  allow  limited  types 
of  training  to  be  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  after  the  phaseout,  training  in  serv- 
ice schools  and  general  indoctrination — 
goodwill  visits.  But  it  will  not,  without 
specific  authorization,  permit  free  train- 
ing for  the  operation  of  hardware.  That 
type  of  training  must  be  bought  and  paid 
for.  In  addition,  the  bill  prohibits  any 
training  outside  the  United  States  with- 
out congressional  authorization.  This  will 
force  the  Congress  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  training  operations,  such  as  the 
schools  operated  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  for  training  Latin  American  mili- 
tary personnel. 

I  do  not  contend  that  this  bill  is  per- 
fect as  It  Is.  During  its  consideration  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance, 
suggestions  for  changes  by  all  interested 
parties  will  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion. 


We  are  approaching  the  Bicentennial 
of  our  Nation's  birth.  It  is  Important  that 
Congress  reflect  on  what  we  as  a  people 
want  America  to  stand  for.  The  values 
and  principles  we  live  by  as  a  nation  will 
be  what  history  will  remember  America 
for,  not  the  sophistication  or  quantity  of 
our  weapons.  The  United  States,  as  the 
leading  actor,  has  a  great  capacity  for 
leadership  in  the  control  of  trade  in  con- 
ventional weapons.  It  is  not  suflQclent  to 
say  that  everyone  else  Is  selling  arms. 
Surely  we  can  do  better  than  allow  our 
policies  In  this  fleld  to  be  captive  to  the 
policies  of  others.  And,  as  the  No.  1 
salesman,  the  United  States  has  a  special 
leadership  responsibility.  Our  Nation's 
military  assistance  and  sales  statutes, 
with  their  conflicting  potential  for  pre- 
serving peace  and  promoting  war,  need 
a  thorough  overhaul.  This  bill  will  ac- 
complish that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill,  a  section-by-sectlon  analy- 
sis, a  summary  of  its  major  provisions, 
and  an  estimate  of  savings  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2662 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Torelgn  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Se- 
curity Aaslstanoe  and  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  of  isib". 

TITLE  I— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

AUTHORIZATION 

Stc.  101.  Section  504(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$600,000,000  for  the  fiscal   year   1975" 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$ 

for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  $ for 

the  period  from  July  1,  1976,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976.". 

WAIVER  OP  DJRLIGIBILITT 

Sec.  102.  Section  505(d)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Immediately  after  "(d)"  Insert  "(1) 
(A)". 

(2)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following: 
"(B)  A  country  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In- 
eligible for  further  assistance  If  the  President 
so  states  In  writing  to  the  Congress  or  the 
Congress  so  finds  by  concurrent  resolution. 

"(2)  A  country  shall  remain  Ineligible  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section until  such  time  as — 

"(A)  (1)  the  President  determines  that  such 
violation  has  ceased; 

"(11)  the  country  concerned  has  given  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  President  that 
such  violation  will  not  recur;  and 

"(ill)  If  such  violation  Involved  the  trans- 
fer of  weapons  without  the  consent  of  the 
President,  such  weapons  have  been  returned 
to  the  country  concerned;  or 

"(B)  the  President  determines  and  cer- 
tifies In  writing  to  the  Congress  that  con- 
tinued assistance  to  such  country  is  vital  to 
the  security  interests  of  the  United  Sates, 
and  such  certification  has  taken  effect. 

Such  certification  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  on  the  same  day. 

"(3)  Such  certification  shall  taRe  effect 
thirty  days  after  the  certification  has  been 
so  transmitted  unless,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  dat« 
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on  whiph  the  certification  is  transmitted. 
Congress  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  certification. 

••(4)  Such  resolution  shall  be  considered 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
301(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1975. 

"(5)  Thus  term  'resolution',  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  such  Act,  means,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  only  a  conciwrent 
resolution,  the  matte-  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  foUows:  'That  the  Con- 
gress does  not  approve  the  certification  of 
Intent  to  waive  the  provisions  of  section 
505(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

with  respect  to ,  transmitted  to 

the  Congress  by  the  President  on , 

19,  19  .',  the  first  blank  space  therein  being 
filled  with  the  name  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try to  which  such  certification  pertains;  and 
the  second  blank  therein  being  filled  with 
the  date  of  the  transmittal  of  such  certifica- 
tion; but  does  not  Include  a  resolution  spec- 
ifying a  certification  with  respect  to  more 
than  one  country.". 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST    DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  103.  Immediately  after  subsection  (f) 
of  section  505  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  chapter  to  any  foreign  country,  the  laws, 
regulations,  or  governmental  practices  of 
which  prevent  any  person  of  the  United 
States  from  participating  In  the  furnish- 
ing of  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
procured  under  this  Act  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  sex.". 

REPEAL   OP   DRAWDOWN  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  104.  Section  506  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  repealed. 

ROLE  OF  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
AGENCT 

Sec.  105.  Section  611  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
making  such  decisions,  the  views  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  regarding  the  above  items,  and  his 
comments  on  other  pertinent  factors,  shall 
be  taken  Into  account.". 

TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORrrT 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section:  ' 

"Sec.  516.  Termination  op  Authority. — 
(a)  (1)  The  President  shaU  gradually  reduce 
assistance  (other  than  military  training) 
provided  under  this  chapter  so  that,  not 
later  than  September  30,  1977,  no  assist- 
ance (other  than  military  training)  shall  be 
provided  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  funds  obligated  prior  to 
October  1,  1977. 

"(b)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  finance 
procurements  of  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  (other  than  military  training) 
by  any  foreign  country,  other  than  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos,  receiving  de- 
fense articles  or  defense  services  during  fis- 
cal year  1975  under  this  chapter  on  terms 
providing  for  payment  to  the  United  States 
Government  In  United  States  dollars  (1)  of 
the  vaiue  of  such  articles  and  services  which 
value  shall  not  exceed  during  each  such  fiscal 
year  the  value  of  such  articles  and  services 
(other  than  military  training)  furnished 
that  country  in  fiscal  year  1975  under  this 
chapter,  (2)  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  not  less 
than  six'  per  centum  a  year,  and  (3)  within 
ten  years  after  delivery  of  the  defanse 
articles  or  rendering  of  the  defense  service* 

"(c)  (1)  Not  later  than  September  30, 1977, 
all  the  functions  of  a  military  assistance 
advisory  group,  a  military  mission,  or  other 
organization  of  the  United  Statas  Gtovem- 
ment  in  a  foreign  country  performing  activi- 


ties similar  to  any  such  group  or  mission, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  to  that 
country.  Upon  the  transfer  of  such  func- 
tions, that  group,  mission,  or  organization, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  cease  to  exist. 

"(2)  On  and  after  October  1,  1977,  the 
total  number  of  military  attaches  and  sup- 
porting staff  assigned  or  detailed  to  the 
United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  of  a  for- 
eign country  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than 
twenty-five  per  centum  the  total  number 
of  military  attach6s  and  staff  authorized  to 
be  assigned  or  detailed  to  that  mission  on 
June  30,  1975. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  on  and  after  October  1,  1977,  no 
military  assistance  advisory  group,  military 
mission,  or  other  organization  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  a  foreign  country  per- 
forming activities  similar  to  any  such  group 
or  mission  shall  be  established  or  continued 
unless  such  group,  mission,  or  organization 
Is  authorized  by  law  specifically  for  that 
country." 

(b)  Effective  October  1,  1977— 

(1)  the  heading  of  chapter  1  of  part  11  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter  1 — Providing  Mn-rrARY  Education 
and  Training"; 

(2)  sections  501  and  502 A  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  are  repealed; 

(3)  section  502  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
caption  "Utilization  of  Defense  Articles  and 
Services"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Pro- 
viding Military  Education  and  Training", 
and  by  striking  out  the  text  "Defense  articles 
and  defense  services"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Military  education  and  training"; 

(4)  the  heading  of  chapter  2  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter  2 — Mimtary  Education  and 
Training"; 

(5)  sections  503-505  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  sections 
101-103  of  this  Act,  are  stricken  out  and 
the  following  inserted  in  lieu  therof : 

"Sec.  503.  General  Authority. — (a)  The 
President  Is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  this 
Act  as  the  President  may  determine,  military 
education  and  training  to  military  and  re- 
lated civilian  personnel  of  any  friendly  for- 
eign country  or  international  organization. 
Such  training  and  eduactlon  may  be  pro- 
vided through —  • 

"(1)  attendance  at  military  educational 
and  training  facilities  In  the  United  States 
(other  than  Service  academies);  and 

"(2)  observation  and  orientation  visits  to 
military  facilities,  and  related  activities,  in 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  Funds  for  such  education  and  train- 
ing shall  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  authorization  for  that  fiscal 
year.  After  September  30, 1977,  no  such  train- 
ing shall  be  conducted  outside  the  United 
States  unless  specifically  authorized  by  law."; 

(6)  section  511  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out  of  the 
section  caption  "Assistance"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Education  and  Training",  and 
by  striking  out  the  words  "military  assist- 
ance" and  "such  assistance"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "military  education  and  train- 
ing" and  "such  education  and  training", 
respectively; 

(7)  Section  622  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (b).  In  the  second  sen- 
tence, strike  out  "assistance  (Including  civil 
action)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "educa- 
tion and  training":  and 

(B)  subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "military  assistance  programs"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "military  educa- 


tion and  training  programs";  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "military  assistance  (Including  clvn 
action)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "mili- 
tary education  and  training"; 

(8)  section  623  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1361  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(4).  Immediately 
after  the  word  "military",  insert  the  words 
"and  related  civilian";  and 

(B)  In  sub.iectlon  (a)(6),  strike  out  the 
word  "assistance"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"education  and  training"; 

(9)  section  636(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  strike  out  "defense 
articles  and  defense  services  on  a  grant  or 
sales  basis  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "mili- 
tary education  and  training";   and 

(B)  m  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  "person- 
nel" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  related 
civilian  personnel";  and 

(C)  m  paragraph  (3).  strike  out  "person- 
nel" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  related 
civilian  personnel";  and 

(10)  section  644  (m)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (1);  by  striking  out  "nonexcess" 
wherever  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3);  by  striking  out  the  semicolons  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  (in  each  such  paragraph)  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "plus  the  gross  cost  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  Government  In 
repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  the 
article,  except  that  for  purposes  of  section 
632(d)  such  actual  value  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account;";  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  to  be  paragraphs  "(1)" 
and  "(2)". 

(c)  Section  644(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(i)  'MUitary  education  and  training' 
means  professional  military  education  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  the  general  abili- 
ties of  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
oflicers,  instructor  training,  and  English 
language  training,  but  does  not  Include  edu- 
cation and  training  related  directly  to  the 
operation  or  maintenance  of  specific  items  of 
equipment  or  that  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act." 

applicability  of  special  authorities 

Sec.  107.  Section  614  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a).  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof — 

(A)  strike  out  "The"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  chapter  2  of  part  II  hereof,  the":  and 

(B)  strike  out  "and  the  furnishing  of 
assistance  under  section  506." 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  are  repealed. 

ANNUAL  POBEICN  SALES  REPORT 

Sec  108.  Section  657  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  section  caption  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "Foreign  Assistance"  the  words 
"and  Sales". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a). there- 
of Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  for- 
eign assistance,  foreign  mUltary  sales,  credit 
sales,  and  guarantees  provided  or  made  by 
the  United  States  Government  by  any  means 
to  all  foreign  countries  and  international 
organizations,  and  the  aggregate  dollar  value 
of  such  assistance,  sales,  credit  sales,  and 
guarantees  by  category  provided  or  made  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  each  such 
country  or  organization  during  that  fiscal 
year;". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "under  any,em>ort  li- 
cense,"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
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oonuna  and  the  following:  "and  specifying 
whether  such  export  was  sold  under  chapter 
2  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  or  was 
one  for  which  a  license  was  granted  pursuant 
to  chapter  3  thereof.". 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  two  sentences  thereof. 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  each  place  where  it  -appears  "or 
supplemeatal". 

TITLE  n— ARMS  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

CHANGK   IN   TTTLE 

Sec.  201.  The  first  section  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  Foreign  Military  Sades  Act"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "The  Arms  Control  Export 
Act". 

■SDtrcnON    IN    INTERNATIONAL   ARMS    TRADE 

Sec.  202.  Section  1  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  exert  leadership  In  the  world  community 
to  bring  about  arrangements  for  reducing 
the  international  trade  In  implements  of  war 
and  to  lessen  the  danger  of  outbreak  of  re- 
gional conflict  and  the  burdens  of  arma- 
ments. United  States  programs  for  a  pro- 
cedures governing  the  export,  sale,  and  grant 
of  arms  and  munitions  to  foreign  countries 
and  international  organizations  shall  be  ad- 
ministered In  a  manner  which  will  carry  out 
this  policy. 

'Tt  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  to  initiate  multilateral 
discussions  among  the  principal  arms  sup- 
pliers and  other  countries  with  respect  to 
the  control  of  the  worldwide  trade  In  arma- 
ments. It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  work  actively  with 
all  nations  to  check  and  control  the  inter- 
national sales  and  distribution  of  conven- 
tional weapons  of  death  and  destruction." 

SOLE     or     ASMS     CONTROL     AND     DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 

Sec.  203.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(b":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  views  of  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  shall  be 
taken  into  account  In  considering  whether  to 
make  sales  or  issue  export  licenses  under 
this  Act.". 

FEOHIBTnONS  AGAINST  DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  204.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Foreign  MUl- 
tary  Sales  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(b)";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  sales  may  be  made,  or  credits  (in- 
cluding participation  In  credits)  or  guaran- 
tees extended,  under  this  Act  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  foreign  coimtry  the  laws,  regiUatlons, 
or  governmental  practices  of  which  prevent 
any  person  of  the  United  States  from  partic- 
ipating in  the  furnishing  of  defense  articles 
or  defense  services  procured  under  this  Act 
on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  national  (H^gln, 
or  sex.".    - 

WAIVER    OP    nmjGIBILITT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  3(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Immediately  after  "(c)"  insert  "(1)". 

(2)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(2)  A  country  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in- 
eligible for  fxirther  cash  sales,  credits,  or 
guarantees,  and  no  licenses  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  export  to  such  country,  under  eec- 
tion  38  if  the  President  so  states  in  writing 
to  the  Congress  or  the  Congress  so  finds  by 
concurrent  resolution.". 

(b)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


''(d)(1)  A  country  shall  remain  Ineligi- 
ble In  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  until  such  time  as — 

"(A)(1)  the  President  determines  that 
such  violation  has  ceased; 

"(ii)  the  country  concerned  has  given  as- 
surance satisfactory  to  the  President  that 
such  violation  will  not  recur;  and 

"(ill)  if  such  violation  Involved  the  trans- 
fer of  weapons  without  the  consent  of  the 
President,  any  weapons  involved  have  been 
returned  to  the  country  concerbed;  or 

"(B)  the  President  determines  and  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  continued  assistance 
to  such  country  is  vital  to  the  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  silch  certifica- 
tion has  taken  effect.      * 

Such  certification  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day. 

"(2)  Such  certification  shall  take  effect 
thirty  days  after  the  certification  has  been 
so  transmitted  unless,  before  the  end  of 
the  first  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  certification  is  transmitted, 
Congress  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  certification. 

"(3)  Such  resolution  shall  be  considered 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
301(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

"(4)  The  term  'resolution',  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  such  Act,  means,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  only  a  concurrent 
resolution,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clauM^ of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the 
ConPess  does  not  approve  the  certification 
of  intent  to  waive  the  provisions  of  section 
3(d)    of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  with 

respect   to   ,   transmitted   to   the 

Congress  by  the  President  on ,  19     .', 

the  first  blank  space  therein  being  filled 
with  the  name  of  the  foreign  country  to 
which  such  certification  pertains;  and  the 
second  blank  therein  being  filled  with  the 
date  of  the  transmittal  of  such  certification; 
but  does  not  Include  a  resolution  specifying 
a  certification  with  respect  to  more  than  one 
country.". 

rsE  OF  civilian  contract  personnel 
Sec.  206.  Section  4  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "In  order  to  minimize 
the  involvement  of  military  or  civilian  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  President  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  use  civilian  contract 
presonnel  to  carry  out  Government  sales 
activities  under  this  Act  in  any  foreign 
country.  Nothing  in  this  Act  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  establishment  in  any 
foreign  country  of  a  military  mission  or 
similar  body  to  carry  out  any  program 
under  this  Act." 

SALES    FROM    STOCKS 

Sec.  207.  Section  21  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  21.  Sales  from  Stocks. — (a)  The 
President  may  sell  defense  articles  from  the 
stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  in- 
cluding related  training,  packing,  handling, 
and  transportation  services,  to  any  friendly 
country  or  International  organization  if  such 
sale  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  such  country  or  international 
organization  agrees  to  pay — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  defense  article  not 
Intended  to  be  replace<t  at  the  time  such 
agreement  is  entered  into,  not  less  than  the 
actual  value  thereof  in  United  States  dol- 
lars; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  defense  article  in- 
tended to  be  replaced  at  the  time  such 
agreement  is  entered  into,  the  estimated 
cost  of  replacement  of  such  article.  Includ- 
ing the  contract  or  production  costs  less  any 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  such  article;  or 


"(3)  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  training, 
packing,  handling,  and  transportation  serv- 
ices related  to  the  sale  of  a  defense  article, 
the  full  cost  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  furnishing  such  service. 

"(b)  Payment  shall  be  made  in  advance  or. 
If  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  the 
national  interest,  upon  delivery  of  the  de- 
fense article  or  rendering  of  the  defense 
service. 

"(c)  Each  contract  for  the  sale  of  defense 
articlea  or  allowable  services  under  this  sec- 
tion and  section  22  shall  Include  appropriate 
charges  for  administrative  services,  use  of 
plant  and  equipment  owned  by  the  United 
States,  proportionate  costs  incurred  for  re-  ' 
search  and  development,  and  any  other  cost 
incurred  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  such  contract. 

"(d)  Any  contracts  entered  Into  between 
the  United  States  and  a  foreign  country  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection.". 

SALES  from   stocks   AFFECTING   UNITED   STATES 
COMBAT    READINESS 

Sec  208.  Section  21  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  as  amended  by  section  206  of  this 
Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)(1)  Sales  of  defense  articles  and  al- 
lowable services  which  could  adversely  affect 
the  combat  readiness  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  kept  to  an  ab- 
solute minimum.  The  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  on  the  same  day  a 
written,  unclassified  statement  giving  a  com- 
plete explanation  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
posal to  sell,  under  this  section,  any  defense 
articles  or  services  if  such  sale  could  adverse- 
ly affect  the  combat  readiness  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Each  such  statement  shall  include 
an  explanation  relating  to  only  one  such  pro- 
posal to  sell  and  shall  set  forth — 

"(A)  the  country  or  international  organi- 
zation to  which  the  sale  is  proposed  to  be 
made; 

"(B)   the  amount  of  the  proposed  sale; 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  defense  article 
or  service  proposed  to  be  provided; 

"(D)  a  full  description  of  the  Impact  which 
the  proposed  sale  wUl  have  on  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States; 

"(E)  a  Justification  for  such  proposed  sale, 
including  a  certification  that  such  sale  Is 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  (A)  No  delivery  may  be  made  under 
any  agreement  or  contract  to  sell  under  this 
section  unless  the  certification  required  to 
be  transmitted  by  clause  (E)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  is  in  effect. 

"(B)  Such  certification  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  the  certification  has  been  so  trans- 
mitted and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted unless,  before  the  end  of  the  first  pe- 
riod of  thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  certification  Is  transmitted,  Congress 
adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  suspending 
the  certification. 

"(C)  Such  resolution  shall  be  considered 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
301(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Anns  Export  Control  Act  of  1975. 

"(D)  The  term  'resolution',  as  used  In  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  such  Act,  means,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  only  a  concurrent  res- 
olution, the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Con- 
gress suspends  the  certification  transmitted 
pursuant  to  section  21(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  with  respect  to 


to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on . 

19  .',  the  first  blank  therein  being  filled  with 
the  name  of  the  foreign  country  to  which 
such  certification  pertains,  and  the  second 
blank  therein  being  filled  with  the  date  of 
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the  transmittal  of  such  certification;  but 
does  not  include  a  resolution  specifying  a 
certification  with  respect  to  more  than  one 
coimtry  or  international  organization.". , 

PROCUREMENT    FOR    CASH    SALES 

Sec  209.  (a)  Any  contract  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  foreign  coim- 
try under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  public  Inspection. 

(b)  Section  22(b)  of  the  Foreign  MUltary 
Sales  Act  is  repealed. 

ANNUAL  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  SALES  PROGRAM 

Sec.  210.  Immediately  after  section  24  of 
the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

•Sec  25.  Annual  Justification  for  Sales 
Program. — (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  as  a  part  of  the  presenta- 
tion materials  for  foreign  assistance  programs 
proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  and  for  each 
year  therestfter,  an  unclassified  report  which 
sets  forth — 

"(1)  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  sales 
expected  to  be  made  to  each  country  vmder 
sections  21  and  22  of  this  Act,  including  a 
detailed  exploration  of  the  foreign  policy  and 
United  States  national  security  considera- 
tions involved  in  expected  sales  to  each 
country; 

"(2)  An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  credits 
and  guaranties  expected  to  be  extended  to 
each  country; 

••(3)  any  finding  which  is  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  such  transmission  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  section  3(a)  (1)  of  this  Act, 
including  a  full  and  complete  explanation 
how  sales  to  each  country  with  respect  to 
which  such  finding  has  been  made  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace.". 

authorization 

Sec  211.  (a)  Section  31(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "not  to  exceed  $405,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $ lor  the  fiscal  year  1976  and 

$ for  the  period  from  July  1,  1976, 

through  September  30,  1976.". 

(b)  Section  31(b)  of  the  Foreign  MUltary 
Sales  Act  is  amended  by  strUting  out  "$872.- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  of  which  not 
less  than  $300,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  to 
Israel  only."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"$ for  the  fiscal  year  1976.  and 

$ for  the  period  from  July  1, 

1976,  through  September  30,  1976.". 

REPORTS    OF   commercial    AND    GOVERNMENTAL 

mhjtabt  exports 

Sec.  212.  Section  36(a)  of  the  Foreign  MU- 
ltary Sales  Act  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

"Sec  36.  Reports  on  Commercial  and  Gov- 
ernmental MnjTART  Exports. — (a)  The 
President  shaU  submit. to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  not  more  than  thirty  days  af- 
ter the  end  of  each  quarter  an  unclassified 
report  containing — 

"(1)  a  listing  of  all  letters  of  offer  to  sell 
any  defense  articles  or  services  under  this 
Act,  if  such  offer  has  not  been  accepted  or 
canceled; 

"(2)  a  cumiUatlve  listing  of  all  such  let- 
ters of  offer  to  seU  that  have  been  accepted 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  report 
is  submitted; 

"(3)  the  cumulative  doUar  amounts,  by 
foreign  country  and  international  organiza- 
tion, of  credit  sales  under  section  23  and 
guaranty  agreements  under  section  24  made 
before  the  submission  of  such  quarterly  re- 
port and  during  the  flsoal  year  In  which  such 
report  is  submitted; 

"(4)  a  cumulative  statement  with  respect 
to  all  licenses  Issued  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  the  commercial  export  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  in  excess  of  $100,000, 
which  stat«ment  shall  set  forth — 


"(A)  the  items  to  be  exported  under  the 
license; 

"(B)  the  quantity  of  each  such  item  to  be 
furnished;  and 

"(C)  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
signee and  of  the  ultimate  user  of  each  such 
item. 

•■(5)  projections  of  the  dollar  amounts,  by 
foreign  country  and  international  organiza- 
tion, cash  sales  expected  to  be  made  under 
sections  21  and  22,  credits  to  be  extended 
under  section  23,  and  guaranty  agreements 
to  be  made  under  section  24  in  the  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year  immediately  foUowing  the 
quarter  for  which  such  report  is  submitted; 
"(6)  a  projection  with  respect  to  all  cash 
sales  expected  to  be  made  and  credits  ex- 
pected to  be  extended  to  each  country  and 
organization  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  report  is  transmitted; 
and 

"(7)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Government  and  United 
States  civilian  contract  personnel  poesent  in 
each  such  country  at  the  end  of  that  quarter 
In  connection  with  sales  and  commercial  ex- 
ports under  this  Act. 

For  each  letter  of  offer  to  sell  under  par- 
agraphs (1)  and  (2),  the  report  shall  specify 
(A)  the  foreign  country  or  international  or- 
ganization to  which  the  defense  article  or 
service  is  offered,  (B)  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  offer  to  sell  under  paragraph  (1)  or  of 
the  completed  sale  under  paragraph  (2),  (C) 
a  description  of  the  defense  article  or  service 
offered,  (D)  the  United  States  Armed  Force 
which  is  making  the  offer  to  sell,  (E)  the 
date  of  such  offer,  (F)  the  date  of  any  accept- 
ance under  paragraph  (2).  (O)  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  and  civiUan  contract  per- 
sonnel expected  to  be  needed  in  such  country 
to  carry  out  such  contract,  (H)  the  name  of 
each  person  of  the  United  States  expected  to 
provide  the  defense  article  or  defense  service 
to  be  sold  ( if  known  on  the  date  of  transmit- 
tal of  such  report),  and  (I)  in  the  case  of  a 
letter  of  offer  to  sell  nuclear  technology  or  a 
weapons  system  having  a  nuclear  capability, 
and  the  specific  elements  and  capabUitles  in- 
ATOlved. 

"(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  letter  of  offer  to 
seU  any  defense  articles  or  services  under  this 
Act  for  $25,000,000  or  more,  or  which  involves 
the  sale  of  defense  articles  or  services,  or 
technical  data  relating  to  production  abroad, 
before  issuing  such  letter  of  offer  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  an  unclassified,  numbered 
certification  with  respect  to  such  offer  to  sell 
containing  the  information  specified  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  through  (I)  In  subsection  (a) 
together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  capa- 
bilities and  sophistication  of  any  defense 
article.  The  letter  of  offer  shall  not  be  issued 
If  the  Congress,  not  later  than  thirty  calendar 
days  after  receiving  any  such  certification, 
adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  that 
it  objects  to  such  certification,  unless  the 
President  in  bis  certification  states  that  an 
emergency  exists  which  requires  such  sale  in 
the  national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  Such  resolution  shall  be  considered 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
301(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1975. 
"(3)  The  term  'resolution',  as  used  In  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  such  Act,  means,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  only  a  concurrent 
resolution,  the  matter  after  the  .resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows :  "That  the  Con- 
gress object  to  the  proposed  sale  to , 

numbered ,  transmitted  to  the  Con- 


gress by  the  President  on 


19 


the  first  blank  space  therein  being  filled  with 
the  number  of  the  statement;  and  the  third 
blank  therein  being  filled  with  the  date  of 
the  transmittal  of  such  certication;  but  does 


not  include  a  resolution  specifying  a  certi- 
fication with  respect  to  more  than  one  sale. 
"(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  application  by 
a  person  (other  than  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government)  for  a  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  defense  articles  or 
defense  services,  including  technical  data  re- 
lating thereto,  valued  in  excess  of  (25,000,000, 
or  which  involves  the  use  of  such  defense 
articles,  defence  services,  or  technical  data 
for  production  abroeid,  before  issuing  such 
license  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  an  unclassi- 
fied numbered  certification  with  respect  to 
such  license  specifying  ( 1 )  the  foreign  coun- 
try or  international  organization  to  which 
sucn  export  wUl  be  made,  (2)  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  items  to  be  ex(>orted,  (3)  a 
description  of  the  items  to  be  exported,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  their  capabilities 
and  sophistication,  and  (4)  an  estimate  of 
the  total  number  of  United  States  personnel 
expected  to  be  needed  in  the  foreign  country 
concerned  in  connection  with  the  articles  or 
services  to  be  exported.  The  license  shall  not 
be  issued  if  the  Congress,  within  thirty 
calendar  days  after  receiving  any  such  certi- 
fication, adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  stat- 
ing that  it  objects  to  such  certification,  un- 
less the  President  in  his  certification  states 
that  an  emergency  exists  which  requires  the 
issuance  of -such  license  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Such  resolution  shall  be  considered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisons  of  section 
301(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1975. 

"(3)  The  term  •resolution",  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  such  Act,  means,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection,  only  a  concurrent 
resolution,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Con- 
gress objects  to  the  certification  , 

numbered  transmitted   to  the   Congress  by 

the  President  on  ,   19   .',  the  first 

blank  .space  therein  being  filled  with  the 
number  of  the  statement;  and  the  second 
blank  therein  being  filled  with  the  date  of 
the  transmittal  of  such  certification;  but  does 
not  include  a  resolution  specifying  a  certifi- 
cation; but  does  not  include  a  resolution 
specifying  a  certification  with  respect  to 
more  than  one  Uoense. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  transmit 
promptly  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Conuhittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  any  letter  of  offer  to 
sell  any  defense  articles  or  services  under  this 
Act  to  any  country  to  which  no  articles  or 
services  were  sold  dinging  the  previous  calen- 
dar year,  a  statement  with  respect  to  such 
offer  to  sell  containing  the  information  speci- 
fied in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (I)  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
license  for  the  export  of  defense  articles  or 
defense  services,  including  technical  data  re- 
lating thereto,  to  a  country  to  which  no  such 
items  were  exported  during  the  previous  cal- 
endar year,  a  statement  with  respect  to  such 
license  containing  the  Information  specified 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  subsection 
(c)  ot  this  section.".     - 

REPORTS  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  PATBCENTS  TO 
FOREIGN    PERSONS 

Sec  213.  (a)  The  section  caption  of  section 
36  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "pay- 
ment OF  FEES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS." 

(b)  Such  section,  as  amended  by  section 
212  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subsection : 

"(e)(1)(A)  Any  person  of  the  United 
States  who  offers  or  agrees  to  produce,  dis- 
tribute, sell,  or  otherwise  provide  any  defense 
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article  or  defense  service  with  respect  to  any 
foreign  country  or  any  person  of  any  foreign 
country,  and  who  offers  or  argues  to  make 
any  contribution,  pay  any  fee,  or  give  any- 
thing of  value  In  connection  therewith,  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State — 

"(1)  such  offer  or  agreement  to  make  any 
such  contribution  or  pay  any  such  fee  or  give 
anything  of  value  not  less  than  thirty  days 
after  such  offer  or  agreement  has  been  made; 
and 

"(11)  such  contribution,  payment,  or  gift 
not  less  than  thirty  days  after  such  contribu- 
tion or  payment  has  been  made; 
together  with  the  Information  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection.  All  such  information 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

"•(B)  No  such  contribution  or  payment  may 
be  Included.  In  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
amount  paid  under  any  contract  entered  Into 
under  section  21  or  22  of  this  Act. 

•■(C)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  ptu-agraph  (1)  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  issued  under  this  subsection, 
or  who  willfully.  In  a  report  required  to  be 
made  under  this  paragraph,  makes  any  un- 
true statement  of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to 
state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements 
therein  not  misleading,  shall  upon  conviction 
be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  Imprisoned 
tar  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  include  In  each 
quarterly  report  required  to  be  transmitted 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  a  descrip- 
tion of  each  contribution  or  payment  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  previous 
quarter  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Including — 

"(A)  the  name  of  person  who  made  such 
contribution,  payment,  or  gift: 

"(B)  the  name  of  person  to  whom  such 
contribution,  payment,  or  gift  was  made; 

"(C)  the  date  and  amount  of  such  con- 
tribution, payment,  or  gift;  and 

"(D)  the  reason  such  contribution,  pay- 
ment, or  gift. 

•'(3)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  promul- 
gate such  niles  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  necessai-y  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection.". 

CONTBOL    OF    LICENSES    WTTH    RESPECT   TO   ASMS 
KZPOBT8  AND  IMPOBTS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
cxirlty  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  83-665;  68 
Stat.  832)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Chapter  3  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"8mc.  38.  CoimoL  ow  Asms  Exports  and 
Imports. — (a)  In  furtherance  of  world  peace 
and  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  the  President,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Is  authorized  to  control 
the  export  and  Import  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services,  including  technical 
data  relating  thereto,  and  to  provide  foreign 
policy  guidance  to  persons  of  the  United 
States  Involved  In  the  export  and  Import 
of  such  articles  and  services.  The  President 
Is  authorized  to  designate  those  Items  which 
shall  be  considered  as  defense  articles  and 
defense  services.  Including  technical  data  re- 
lating thereto,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  to  promulgate  regulations  for  the 
export  of  such  articles  and  services.  All  such 
experts  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act. 

"(b)(1)  As  prescribed  In  regulations  Is- 
sued under  this  section,  every  person  (other 
than  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  acting  In  an  official  ca- 
pacity) who  engages  In  the  business  of  man- 
ufacturing, exporting,  or  importing  any  de- 
fense articles  or  defense  services.  Including 
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technical  data  relating  thereto,  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  shall  reg- 
ister with  the  Department  of  State  and  shall 
pay  a  fee  for  each  license  to  export  or  import 
such  defense  articles  or  services,  including 
technical  data  relating  thereto.  Such  fees 
shall  be  set  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  pay 
for  all  administrative  costs  for  the  control 
of  nongovernmental  exports  and  Imports  of 
defense  articles  and  services.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  prohibit  the  return  to  the  United 
States  for  sale  in  the  United  States  (other 
than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  or  for  any  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  agency)  of  any  mili- 
tary firearms  or  ammunition  of  United  States 
manufacture  furnished  to  foreign  govern- 
ments by  the  United  States  under  this  Act 
or  any  other  foreign  assistance  program  of 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  enhanced 
m  value  or  Improved  In  condition  in  a  for- 
eign country.  This  prohibition  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  similar  firearms  that  have  been  so 
substantially  transformed  as  to  become,  in 
effect,   articles   of   foreign   manufacture. 

"(2)  No  defense  articles  or  defense  Serv- 
ices, including  technical  data  relating  there- 
to, may  be  exported  or  Imported  without  a 
license  for  such  export  or  Import,  issued  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  and  regulations 
Issued  under  this  Act,  expect  that  no  license 
shall  be  required  for  items  for  official  use 
by  a  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States   Government. 

•'(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation issued  under  this  section,  or  who 
wUlfully,  in  a  registration  or  license  ap- 
plication, makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a 
material  fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material  fact 
required  to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to 
make  the  statement  therein  not  misleading, 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more 
than  $25,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
twt)  years,  or  both. 

"(d)  This  section  applies  to  and  within  the 
Canal  Zone.". 

(c)  The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)(A)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
word  "unless — "  a  comma  and  the  following : 
"and  no  license  Issued  under  section  38 
of  this  Act  for  the  benefit  of  such  country 
or  international  organization  shall  be  ef- 
fective.". 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "to  any  country"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  no  license  Issued  under 
section  38  of  this  Act  for  export  to  any  coun- 
try or  International  organization  shall  be  ef- 
fective,". 

(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  any  li- 
cense Issued  under  section  38  of  this  Act 
for  export  to  such  country  shall  be  Im- 
mediately suspended.". 

(D)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "shall 
remain  Ineligible"  the  words  "and  any  such 
license  shall  remain  suspended". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  "to  friendly  countries"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  licenses  shall  be  Issued 
under  section  38  of  this  Act  for  export  to 
such  countries,". 


CAKCELLATION  AND   SUSPENSION   OF  LICENSES 
AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  215.  Section  42  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  (1)  (A)  Each  contract  for  sale  entered 
Into  under  sections  21  and  22  of  this  Act 
shall  provide  that  such  contract  may  be  can- 
celed in  whole  or  in  part,  or  Its  execution 
suspended,  by  the  United  States  at  any  time 
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under  unusual  or  compelling  circumstances 
If  the  national  interest  so  requires. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  such  voidability, 
each  such  contract  shall  be  binding  with 
respect  to  each  party  thereto  unless  such 
contract  is  canceled  by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Each  license  Issued  under  section  38  of 
this  Act  shall  provide  that  such  license  may 
be  revoked  or  suspended  In  wholj  or  In  part 
by  the  United  States  under  compelling  cir- 
cumstances if  the  national  Interest  so  re- 
quires. 

"(3)  Each  such  contract  and  license  shall 
further  provide  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
cancellation,  revocation,  or  suspension  there- 
of, as  the  case  may  be,  any  deliveries  not 
yet  made  thereunder  on  the  date  of  such 
cancellation,  revocation,  or  suspension  may 
be  suspended  or  terminated. 

••(4)  The  Congress  may.  If  It  determines 
that  unusual  or  compelling  circumstances 
and  the  national  Interest  so  require —  ■ 

"(A)  so  cancel  any  such  contract; 

"(B)  so  revoke  or  so  susjiend  any  such  li- 
cense; and 

"(C)  so  suspend  or  so  terminate  any  such 
deliveries  under  such  contract  or  such  li- 
cense; 

by  concurrent  resolution." 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  216.  (a)  Section  43  of  the  Foreign  Mil- 
itary Sales  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  43.  Administrative  Expenses. — Ad- 
ministrative expenses  Incurred  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  (including  any  mission  or 
group)  In  carrying  out  functions  under  thls- 
Act  shall  be  fully  reimbursed  from  amounts 
received  for  sales  under  sections  21  and  22 
and  from  fees  for  licenses  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 38  of  this  Act.  No  appropriated  funds 
may  be  expended  for  such  expenses  unless 
provision  has  been  made  for  prompt  and 
complete  reimbursement  from  such  amounts 
and  fees.". 

(b)  Section  636(g)(1)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  sales". 

definition  of  "defense  article" 
Sec  217.  Section  47  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  thereof  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(2)  "value"  means.  In  the  case  of  an 
excess  defense  article,  the  actual  value  of 
the  article  but  not  less  than  33  '/s  per  centum 
of  the  acquisition  cost  thereof  (unless  such 
article  Is  sold  solely  for  scrap  purposes) .". 

TITLE  in — GENERAL 
expedited  proceditbe  with  respect  to  res- 
otiTioNs   OF   approval   or   disapproval   of 
certain  presidential  certifications 
Sec.  301.  (a)  (1)  The  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion  (b)    of  this  section  shall  apply   with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  any  resolu- 
tion required  by  law  to  be  considered  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  provisions. 

(2)  Any  such  law  shall — 

(A)  state  whether  the  term  ""resolution"", 
as  used  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
means,  for  the  purposes  of  such  law — 

(I)  a  resolution  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, In  which  case  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (10)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
aball  not  apply;  or 

(II)  a  concurrent  resolution; 

(B)  set  forth  the  text  of  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  such  resolution;  and 

(C)  specify  the  Presidential  certification 
to  which  such  resolution  shall  apply,  which 
shall  be  Included  In  auch  text. 

(b)(1)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  continuity  of  a  session  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine 
die;  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  U  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
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excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  period 
Indicated. 

(2)  Paragraphs  (3)  through  (10)  of  this 
subsection  are  enacted  by  Congress — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that 
House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  described 
by  this  section;  and  they  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 
consistent therewith;   and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  lar  as  relating  to  the  procedure  ol 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(3)  If  the  committee,  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  disapproving  a  certifi- 
cation has  not  reported  the  resolution  at 
the  end  of  ten  calendar  days  after  Its  Intro- 
duction, It  Is  In  order  to  mqve  either  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  certification  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  committee. 

(4)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, is  highly  prlvUeged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
certification),  and  debate  thereon  is  limited 
to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(5)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to, 
or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  certification. 

(6)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
certification  It  Is  at  any  time  thereafter  in 
order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the 
same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  motion  Is  highly  privileged  and  Is 
not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(7)  Debate  on  the  resolution  is  limited  to 
not  more  than  two  hours,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoftng  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion  further 
to  limit  debate  is  not  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(8)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  certification,  and  motions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  business, 
are  decided  without  debate. 

(9)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relat- 
ing to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  cer- 
tification are  decided  without  debate. 

(10)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  that  House, 
that  House  receives  from  the  other  House 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  such  other  House, 
then — 

(A)    the   procedure   with   respect   to   the 

concurrent  resolution  of  the  first  House  shall 

be  the  same  as  if  no  concurrent  resolution 

from  the  other  House  had  been  reeclved;  but 
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(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  first  House  thg 
concurrent  resolution  from  the  other  House 
shall  be  automatically  substituted. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Inter- 
national SECtTRrrY  Assistance  and  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  of  1975 

title  i — military  assistance 
Section  101.  Authorization 
Section  .101  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $ for  FY  1976,  and  $ for  the  tran- 
sition quarter,  for  grant  military  assistance 
to  foreign  countries. 

Section  102.  Waiver  of  ineligibility 
Section  102  establishes  a  procedure  under 
which  either  the  President  or  the  Congress 
could  find  a  country  ineligible  for  further 
grant  military  assistance  when  that  country 
has  violated  provisions  of  military  aid  agree- 
ments entered  Into  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  The  section  also  sets  forth  criteria 
and  procedures  for  restoration  of  a  country's 
eligibility  for  assistance. 

Under  subsection  102(2)  a  country  would 
be  Ineligible  for  further  assistance  If  the 
President  so  notifies  the  Congress  in  writing 
or  If  the  Congress  makes  such  a  determina- 
tion by  concurrent  resolution.  Under  exist- 
ing law  there  Is  no  provision  for  a  Congres- 
sional finding  of  Ineligibility  because  of  a 
country's  violation  of  military  aid  agree- 
ments entered  into  with  the  U.S.  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Although  section  617 
of  the  Act  permits  Congress  to  terminate 
assistance  to  a  country  by  passage  of  a  con- 
current resolution,  section  102  will  permit 
Congress  to  suspend  military  aid,  a  far  less 
drastic  measure. 

The  new  paragraph  (2)  to  be  added  to 
505(d)  sets  forth  a  procedure  for  restoration 
of  a  country's  eligibility  for  further  assist- 
ance, filling  a  gap  In  existing  law.  It  pro- 
vides that  a  country  will  remain  Ineligible 
until  the  President  determines  that  (a)  the 
violation  has  ceased;  (b)  the  country  con- 
cerned has  given  asswances  satisfactory  to 
the  President  that  the  violation  will  not  re- 
cur; and  (c)  the  weapons  Involved  have 
been  returned  to  the  country  concerned  if 
the  violation  Involved  the  transfer  of  weap- 
ons without  U.S.  consent.  These  require- 
ments are  similar  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3(d)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  relative 
to  resumption  of  sales  following  a  suspension. 
Notwithstanding  a  country's  violation  of 
an  agreement  entered  Into  under  the  Act 
and  Its  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
resumption  of  aid,  assistance  may  be  re- 
sumed nevertheless  if  the  President  certi- 
fies In  writing  to  the  Congress  that  continued 
assistance  to  the  country  Is  vital  to  the 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
Congress  does  not  within  30  days  reject  the 
President's  certification  by  passage  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  An  expedited  procedure 
for  the  handling  of  concurrent  resolutions 
of  disapproval,  and  similar  resolutions  pro- 
vided for  in  other  s«ctlons  of  the  bill.  Is 
contained  In  section  301  of  the  bill. 
Section  103.  Anti-discrimination  policy 
Section  103  adds  a  new  subsection  (g)  to 
section  505  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
It  prohibits  grant  military  assistance  to  any 
country  whose  laws,  regulations,  or  govern- 
mental practices  prevent  any  citizen  or  busi- 
ness concern  of  the  United  States  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  furnishing  of  defense  ar- 
ticles or  defense  services  procured  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 
Section  104.  Repeal  of  drawdown  authority 
This  section  repeals  section  506  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  authority  for  the 
President  to  draw  on  Department  of  Defense 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  the  authority  for  the 
gress  each  year,  to  supplement  appropriations 
available  for  grant  military  assistance.  Prior 
to  1973  section  506  required  that  the  Presi- 


dent find  that  use  of  the  drawdown  authority 
.was  "vital"  to  the  United  States  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  authority  had  not  been 
used  for  many  years.  In  1973  Congress 
amended  the  law  to  require  only  that  the 
President  find  that  providing  military  aid 
through  this  device  was  "in  the  security  In- 
terests of  the  United  States,"  a  far  less  de- 
manding criterion.  This  change  was  made 
for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  the  draw- 
down authority  to  be  used  to  provide  addi- 
tional aid  to  Cambodia,  and  It  was  used  only 
for  that  purpose  In  FY  1974  and  FY  1975. 

The  Senate  has  voted  to  repeal  this  pro- 
vision for  each  of  the  last  two  years,  only 
to  have  the  proposal  rejected  in  conference. 

Section  105.  Role  of  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency 

Section  105  amends  section  511  of  the  Act 
to  require  that  the  views  of  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
be  taken  into  account  by  executive  branch 
officials  Jn  the  making  of  decisions  regard- 
ing military  grant  assistance. 

Section  106.  Termination  of  authority 

Section  106  adds  a  new  section  516  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  phases  out  the 
major  elements  of  the  grant  military  assist- 
ance program  by  the  end  of  FY  1977.  No  new 
grant  military  assistance,  other  than  for 
limited  types  of  training,  could  be  provided 
after  September  30,  1977.  All  U.S.  mlUtary 
assistance  missions,  groups  and  similar  or- 
ganizations would  also  be  phased  out  by 
that  date.  In  1974  the  Senate  voted  to  ter- 
minate the  military  grant  assistance  pro- 
gram but  the  provision  was  not  accepted 
by  the  House. 

During  the  phase-out  period,  countries 
now  receiving  grant  aid  could  obtain  credit 
at  a  concessional  rate  of  interest  of  not 
less  than  six  percent,  within  specified  limits. 
After  September  30,  1977,  any  grant  assist- 
ance, other  than  training,  for  a  country  must 
be  specifically  authorized  by  Congress,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  Israel  In  1973.  Similarly, 
continuation  of  any  U.S.  military  mission 
or  group  after  that  date  must  also  be  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  Congress.  The  section 
also  prohibits  the  training  of  foreign  mili- 
tary forces  outside  the  United  States  after 
September  30,  1977,  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  the 
new  section  616  requires  the  President  to 
gradually  reduce  assistance,  other  than  mil- 
itary training,  so  that,  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  no  assistance,  other  than 
training,  shall  be  provided  to  a  foreign 
country. 

Under  the  new  paragraph  (2),  deliveries 
could  continue  to  be  made  after  September 
30,  1977  of  military  assistance  for  which  ob- 
ligations were  made  prior  to  the  cutoff  date. 

The  new  subsection  516(b)  authorizes  the 
President  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976  ■ 
and  1977  to  finance  the  procurement  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  services,  other 
than  training,  by  any  foreign  country  (other 
than  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos) 
which  received  military  grant  assistance 
during  fiscal  year  1975.  Interest  would  be 
at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  six  percent  and 
payment  completed  not  more  than  ten  years 
after  delivery.  Credit  under  this  provision 
would  be  limited  in  each  of  the  twi  fiscal 
yetirs  to  not  more  than  the  amount  of  mili- 
tary grant  assistance  furnished  to  that  coun- 
try  in  FY  1975. 

The  new  paragraph  (c)  (1)  phases  out  V3. 
military  missions,  groups,  and  similar  or- 
ganizations by  not  later  than  September  30, 
1977.  By  that  date  all  the  functions  of  those 
military  assistance  organizations  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission  In  each  country. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  cover  the 
phase-out  of  all  types  of  military  personnel, 
other  than  mUitaiy  attach^,  assigned  to 
foreign  countries  who  are  engaged  in  activi- 
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ties  Involving  the  foreign  military  assistance 
or  sales  programs.  The  use  of  special  units 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  In  connection 
with  the  foreign  military  sales  program  Is  to 
be  phased  out  along  with  regular  military 
missions  and  groups.  After  September  30, 
1977,  sending  any  such  personnel  to  a  for- 
eign country  must  be  specifically  authorized 
(see  section  206). 

New  paragraph  (2)  limits  the  number  of 
military  attaches  who  can  be  assigned  to  a 
n.S.  diplomatic  mission.  It  provides  that  on 
and  after  October  1,  1977,  the  total  nimiber 
of  military  attaches  and  supporting  staff 
assigned  to  the  United  States  diplomatic 
mlaalon  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than  25 
percent  the  total  number  of  military  at* 
taches  and  staff  authorized  to  be  assigned 
to  that  mission  on  June  30,  1975.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  provision  is  to  prevent  the  bal- 
looning of  military  attache  units  as  the 
military  grant  and  sales  missions  and  groups 
are  phased  out.  If  the  residual  functions  of 
the  mission  or  group  is  assumed  by  at- 
taches. The  residual  functions  could,  of 
course,  also  be  performed  by  other  embassy 
personnel,  such  as  the  staff  of  the  political 
section. 

New  paragraph  (3)  requires  that  on  and 
after  October  1,  1977,  no  military  assistance 
advisory  group,  military  mission,  or  other 
such  organization  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  a  foreign  country  shall  be  es- 
tablished or  continued  unless  the  group, 
mission,  or  organization  is  authorized  by 
law  spedflcally  for  that  country. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  appropriate  changes 
In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  effective  on 
October  1,  1977,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
policy  encompassed  In  the  preceding  provi- 
sions. In  addition  subsection  (b)  provides 
general  authority,  effective  on  that  date,  for 
the  conduct  of  a  military  education  and 
training  program,  the  only  activity  to  re- 
main after  the  termination  of  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  grant  assistance  program.  The 
President  woiUd  be  authorized  to  furnish 
military  education  and  training  to  military 
and  related  civilian  personnel  of  friendly 
foreign  countries  or  international  organi- 
zations. Training  and  education  can  be  pro- 
vided through  attendance  at  military  educa- 
tional and  training  facilities  in  the  United 
States  (other  than  Service  academies)  or 
observation  and  orientation  visits  to  mili- 
tary facilities  and  related  activities,  In  the 
United  States. 

Funds  for  the  education  and  training  pro- 
gram are  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  an  authorization  for  that 
fiscal  year.  In  order  to  Insure  better  Con- 
gressional control  over  training  activities 
abroad,  after  September  30,  1977  no  training  ' 
shall  be  conducted  outside  the  United  States 
except  by  specific  authorization  of  law. 

Subsection  (c)  defines  "military  education 
and  training."  The  term  means  professional 
military  education  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  general  abilities  of  commissioned 
and  noncommissioned  olOcers,  Instructor 
training,  and  English  language  training. 

It  does  not  include  education  and  training 
related  directly  to  the  operation  or  mainte- 
nance of  specific  items  of  equipment  or  edu- 
cation or  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.  Grants  for  training  In 
the  use  of  equipment  and  weapons  is  not  au- 
thorized since,  with  the  termination  of  the 
grant  assistance  program,  all  military  serv- 
ices relating  to  equipment  and  weapons  ac- 
quired after  September  30,  1977,  must  be 
obtained  on  a  sales  basis. 
Sectton  107.  Applicability  of  special  author- 
ties 
Section  107  amends  section  614  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

Section  614(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  authorizes  the  President  to  waive  restrtc- 


tlons  or  other  provisions  of  the  Act  (unless 
specifically  prohibited)  in  fiu-nlshed  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries,  up  to  $260,000,000 
each  year,  when  fee  "determines  that  such 
authorization  is  important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States."  This  subsection  pro- 
vides what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
President's  general  waiver  authority  for  for- 
eign assistance. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  107  woxild  pro- 
hibit use  of  the  waiver  authority  in  connec- 
tion with  the  grant  military  assistance  pro- 
grams authoVlzed  under  Chapter  II  of  part  II 
of  the  Act.  This  sectlon'ls  consistent  with  the 
general  thrust  of  the  bill  to  restrict  or  repeal 
the  vast  discretionary  power  that  In  the  past 
Congress  has  given  to  the  President  over 
foreign  military  assistance  and  sales  matters. 
Paragraph  (1)  also  conforms  section  614  to 
reflect  the  repeal  of  section  506  of  the  Act  by 
section  104  of  the  bill. 

Paragraph  (2)  repeals  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  section  614.  Subsection  (b)  Is  obsolete 
and  subsection  (c)  contains  discretionary 
spending  authority,  without  public  account- 
ability, which  is  not  appropriate  or  desirable 
public  policy. 

Section  108.  Annual  foreign  sales  report 

This  section  amends  section  657  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  requires  an 
annual  report  on  foreign  assistance,  military 
exports  and  similar  activities. 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  657(a)  to  require  that  complete  In- 
formation concerning  all  military  assistance 
and  sales  programs  be  Included  in  the  annual 
report. 

Paragraph  (3)  amends  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  657(a)  to  require  Information  con- 
cerning the  annual  volume  of  all  military 
exports,  government  and  commercial,  in 
order  to  appraise  the  total  flow  to  foreign 
countries  of  U.S.  military  equipment  and 
services. 

Paragraphs  (4)  and  (6)  strike  out  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  657  which  allows  submission  to  Con- 
gress, on  a  classified  basis,  of  portions  of  the 
information  required.  Under  the  new  provi- 
sion all  information  required  under  the  sec- 
tion will  be  available  to  the  public. 

TTTLI   n ARMS   EXPORT   CONTROLS 

Section  201.  Change  in  title 
This  section  changes  the  title  of  what  is 
now  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  to  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  reflect  the 
changes  in  policy  encompassed  in  this  bill, 
designed  to  emphasize  greater  control  over 
TlkS.  arms  exports. 

Section  202.  Reduction  in  international  arms 
trade 

Section  202  adds  a  new  statement  of  policy 
to  section  1  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  which  will  now  become  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
Act). 

It  states  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  to  exert  leadership  in  the 
world  community  to  bring  about  arrange- 
ments for  reducing  the  international  trade 
In  Implements  of  war  and  thus  lessen  the 
danger  of  outbreak  of  regional  conflict  and 
the  burdens  of  armaments.  United  States 
programs  for  the  sale  and  grant  of  arms  and 
munitions  to  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations  and  the  Issuance  of  ex- 
port licenses  are  to  be  administered  In  a 
manner  which  will  carry  out  that  policy. 

The  second  paragraph  states  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  shOTild  seek 
to  initiate  multilateral  discussions  among 
the  principal  arms  suppliers  and  other  coun- 
tries with  respect  to  the  control  of  the  world- 
wide trade  in  armaments  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  work  actively  with  all  nations 
to  check  and  control  the  international  sales 
and  distribution  of  conventional  weapons  of 
death  and  destruction. 


Section  203.  Bole  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency 
Section  203  requires  that  the  views  of  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarama- 
ment  Agency  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  decision  making  process  on  military  sales 
and  export  matters. 

Section  204.  Anti-Discrimination  policy 
Section  204  is  similar  to  subsection  103  of 
the  bill.  It  prohibits  government-to-govern- 
ment  sales  or  the  extension  of  credits  or 
guarantees  to  any  government  whose  laws  or 
practices  prevent  U.S.  citizens  from  partic- 
ipating in  the  furnishing  of  defense  articles 
or  services  procured  under  the  Act  because 
of  their  race,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 
Section  205.  Waiver  of  ineligibility 
Section  205  sets  forth  a  procedure  for  de- 
claring a  country  Ineligible  for  further  gov- 
ernment military  sales  or  commercial  military 
export  licenses  and  provides  for  a  Congres- 
sional role  in  restoration  of  a  country's  eligi- 
bility for  sales  or  exports.  It  is  comparaUe  to 
section  102  of  this  bill  which  applies  to  the 
grant  military  assistance  program. 

Section  205(a)  amends  subsection  3(c)  of 
the  Act  to  provide  that,  upon  violation  of 
an  agreement  entered  into  under  the  Act,  a 
country  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  cash 
sales,  credits  and  export  licenses  guarantees 
If  the  President  so  states  in  writing  to  the 
Congress  or  the  Congress  makes  such  a  find- 
ing by  concurrent  resolution. 

Section  205(b)  amends  section  3(d)  of  the 
Act  to  provide  that  a  country  shall  remain 
ineligible  until  such  time  as  the  President 
determines  that  the  violation  has  ceased; 
that  the  country  concerned  has  given  as- 
surance satisfactory  to  the  President  that 
the  violation  will  not  recur;  and  that  any 
weapons  Involved  have  been  returned  to  the 
country  concerned,  if  the  violation  Involved 
the  transfer  of  weapons  without  the  consent 
of  the  President. 

As  an  alternative,  a  country's  ellgibllty  can 
be  restored  if  the  President  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  continued  assistance  to  the 
country  is  vital  to  the  security  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  Congress  does  not, 
within  30  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion, pass  a  concurrent  resolution  rejecting 
the  President's  certification. 
Section  20€.  Use  of  civilian  contract  personnel 
Section  206  amends  section  4  of  the  Act  by 
adding  at  the  end  a  requirement  designed  to 
minimize  the  Involvement  In  foreign  military 
sales  related  activities  of  military  or  civilian 
personnel  of  the  United  States  Government. 
It  requires  that  civilian  contract  personnel  be 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to  carry 
out  Government  sales  activities  In  a  foreign 
country.  The  section  also  makes  it  clear  that 
nothing  In  the  Act  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  In  any  foreign 
coimtry  of  a  military  mission  or  similar 
body  to  carry  out  any  program  imder  the  Act. 
Section  207.  Sales  from  stocks  ^  • 

Section  207  amends  section  21  of  the  Act 
relating  to  sales  of  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices from  Department  of  Defense  stocks.  Sec- 
tion 21  would  be  amended  to  limit  the  scope 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  services  that 
could  be  sold  to  foreign  countries  to  those 
involving  packing,  handling,  and  transporta- 
tion of  military  equipment  or  weapons  sold 
from  Defense  stocks  and  training  related  to 
that  equipment  or  weapon.  It  would  not  per- 
mit the  sale  of  other  services  that  could  be 
rendered  by  the  U.S.  armed  forces,  as  now 
allowed  under  existing  law. 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to  sell 
defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Including  related  train- 
ing, packing,  handling  and  transportation 
services,  for  not  less  than  the  value  of  the 
article  if  It  Is  not  to  be  replaced. 

In  the  case  of  a  defense  article  Intended 
to  be  replaced  at  the  time  It  la  aold,  the 
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■ales  price  shall  be  at  least  the  estimated 
cost  of  replacement  of  the  article.  Including 
the  contract  or  production  costs,  less  any 
depreciation  In  the  value  of  the  article.  In 
the  case  of  the  sttle  of  training,  packing, 
handling,  or  transportation  services  related 
to  the  sale  of  a  defense  article,  the  price  shall 
be  the  full  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the 
service. 

The  new  subsection  (b)  provides  that  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  In  advance  or,  if  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest,  upon  delivery  of  the  defense  article 
or  rendering  of  the  defense  service.  This  re- 
peals a  provision  in  existing  law  which  allows 
payment  up  to  120  days  after  delivery  of 
the  article  or  service  sold. 

The  new  subsection  (c)  requires  that 
each  contract  for  the  sale  of  defense  articles 
or  allowable  services  under  sections  21  and 
22  shall  include  appropriate  charges  for  ad- 
ministrative services,  use  of  plant  and  eq\Up- 
ment  owned  by  the  United  States,  propor- 
tionate costs  incurred  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  any  other  cost  Incurred  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  contract.  This  provision  is  to 
insure  that  there  shall  be  no  element  of 
subsidy  in  the  goveriunent-to-government 
sales  program  authorized  under  the  Act. 

The  new  subsection  (d)  requires  that  all 
contracts  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  a  foreign  country  for  the  sale 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  under 
section  21  be  available  for  public  inspection. 
Section  208.  Sales  from  stocks  affecting 
United  States  combat  readiness 

Section  208  amends  section  21  of  the 
Act  concerning  the  sale  of  defense  articles 
and  allowable  services  that  would  ha^e  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  combat  readiness  of  the 
U.S.  armed  forces. 

The  section  requires  that  the  sale  of  de- 
fenre  articles  and  allowable  services  which 
could  adversely  affect  the  combat  readiness 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  be 
kept  to  an  absolute  minimum.  In  the  event 
such  a  sale  is  contemplated,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  written,  unclassified  statement  giving  a 
complete  explanation  about  any  proposal 
to  sell  any  defense  articles  or  services  if  the 
sale  could  adversely  affect  the  combat  read- 
iness of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  Each  statement  shall  set  forth — (A) 
the  country  or  International  organization  to 
which  thp  sale  is  proposed  to  be  made;  (B) 
the  amount  of  the  proposed  sale;  (C)  a  de- 
scription of  the  defense  artijBle  or  services 
proposed  to  be  provided;  (D)  a  ftill  descrip- 
tion of  the  impact  which  the  proposed  sale 
will  have  on  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  and  (E)  a  Justification  for  the  pro- 
posed sale,  including  a  certification  that  the 
sale  is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Congress  could  reject  the  certification  by 
concurrent  resolution  and  thus  halt  deliver- 
ies of  the  articles  or  services.  An  expedited 
procedure  for  consideration  of  resolutions  of 
disapproval  is  provided  under  section  301(b) 
of  the  bill. 

Section  209.  Procurement  for  cash  sales 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  209  requires  that 
HI  contracts  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  a  foreign  country  under 
section  22  of  the  new  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  be  avaUable  for  public  inspection. 

Section  209(b)  amends  section  22  of  the 
Act  by  repealing  section  22(b)  of  the  Act 
'^Ich  permits  deferred  payfnents  by  the  pur- 
chasing country  for  up  to  120  days  after 
delivery  of  the  defense  article  or  the  render- 
tog  of  the  defense  service.  This  provision  is 
being  repealed  in  order  to  eliminate  any 
poesibUlty  for  an  indirect  subsidy  to  the 
purchasing  nation. 


Section  210.  Annual  justification  for  sales  , 
program 
Under  this  section  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  transmit  to  the  Congress,  as  a  part 
of  the  presentation  materials  for  foreign 
assistance  programs  proposed  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977,  and  for  each  year  thereafter,  an 
unclassified  report  which  sets  forth — 

(1)  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  sales 
proposed  to  be  made  to  each  country  under 
sections  21  and  22  of  the  Act,  including  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  considerations  involved 
in  sales  to  each  country; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  credits 
and  guaranties  expected  to  be  e^nded  to 
each  country;  and 

(3)  any  finding  which  Is  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  transmission  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident pursuant  to  Section  3(a)(1)  of  the 
Act,  including  a  full  and  complete  explana- 
tion of  how  sales  to  each  country  vrtth  re- 
spect to  which  a  finding  has  been  made  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace. 

Section. 211.  Authorization 

Section  211(a)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $ in  FY  1976  and  9 for  the 

transitional  quarter  for  credits  and  guareinty 
reserves  for  sale  of  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices to  foreign  countries. 

Section  211(b)   sets  a  celling  of  $ on 

the  total  amount  of  direct  credits  that  may 
be  extended  and  private  credits  that  can  be 

guaranteed   In  FY   1976.  $ Is  set  as   a 

celling  for  the  transitional  quarter. 
Section  212.  Reports  on  commercial  and  gov- 
ernmental military  exports 

Section  212  amends  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  section  36  of  the  Act. 

Under  the  amended  section  the  President 
would  be  required  to  submit  an  unclassified 
quarterly  report  to  the  Congress  containing 
more  detailed  information  than  is  now  re- 
quired under  existing  law.  The  report  shall 
contain: 

(1)  a  listing  of  all  offers  to  sell  any  de- 
fense articles  or  services  under  the  Act,  if 
the  offer  has  not  been  accepted  or  canceled; 

(2)  a  cumulative  listing  of  all  letters  of 
offer  to  sell  that  have  been  accepted  during 
the  fiscal  yecir  In  which  the  report  Is  sub- 
mitted; 

(8)  the  cumulative  dollar  amounts,  by  for- 
eign country  and  international  organization, 
of  credit  sales  under  section  23  and  guaranty 
agreements  under  section  24  made  before 
the  submission  of  the  quarterly  report  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  report  is 
submitted; 

(4)  projections  of  the  dollar  amounts,  by 
foreign  country  and  international  organiza- 
tion, of  sales  expected  to  be  giade  and 
credits  and  guaranties  to  be  extended  in  the 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  quarter  for  which  the  report  Is 
submitted; 

(5)  a  projection  of  all  cashc  sales  expected 
to  be  made  and  credits  expected  to  be  ex- 
tended to  each  country  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  report  Is 
transmitted; 

(6)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Government  and 
United  States  civilian  contract  personnel 
present  in  each  such  country  at  the  end  of 
that  quarter  in  connection  with  sales  and 
commercial  exports  under  this  Act;  and 

(7)  a  statement  with  respect  to  all  licenses 
Issued  for  the  commercial  export  of  defense 
articles  and  services  in  excess  of  $100,000, 
which  shall  set  forth  the  items  to  be  ex- 
ported under  the  license;  the  quantity  of 
each  such  item  to  be  furnished;  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  consignee  and  of  the 
ultimate  user  of  each  such  Item. 

The  provision  also  revises  and  exx>ands  on 
the  current  requirements-^  of  the  Nelson 
Amendment.  For  each  letter  of  offer  to  sell 


on  a  government-to-government  basis  un- 
der paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the  report  shall 
specify  (A)  the  foreign  country  or  inter- 
national country  or  international  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  defense  article  or  service 
is  offered;  (B)  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
offer  to  sell  under  paragraph  (1)  or  of  the 
completed  sale  under  peiragraph  (2);  (C)  a 
brief  description  of  the  defense  article  or 
service  offered;  (D)  the  United  States  Armed 
Force  which  is  making  the  offer  to  sell:  (E) 
the  date  of  such  offer:  (F)  the  date  of  any 
acceptance  under  paragraph  (2);  (G)  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  civilian 
contract  personnel  expected  to  be  needed 
in  such  country  to  carry  out  such  contract; 
(H)  the  name  of  each  person  or  firm  of  the 
United  States  expected  to  provide  the  de- 
fense article  of  defense  service  to  be  sold  (If 
known  on  the  date  of  transmittal  of  such 
report);- and  (I)  in  the  case  of  a  letter  of 
offer  to  sell  nuclear  technology  or  a  weapons 
system  having  a  nuclear  capability,  and  the 
specific  elements  and  capabilities  Involvetd. 

In  the  case  of  any  letter  of  offer  by  a 
government  agency  to  sell  any  defense 
articles  or  services  under  the  Act  for  $25,- 
000,000  or  more,  or  which  Involves  articles, 
services  or  technical  data  relating  to  produc- 
tion abroad,  before  the  letter  of  offer  is 
Issued  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  an  un- 
classified, numbered  certification  with  re- 
spect to  the  offer  containing  the  information 
specified  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (I) 
in  subsection  36(a),  and  a  description  of  the 
capabilities  and  sophistication.  The  letter 
of  offer  shall  not  be  Issued  If  the  Congress, 
within  thirty  calendar  days  after  receiving 
the  certification,  adopts  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion stating  that  It  objects  to  the  certifica- 
tion, unless  the  President  in  his  certifica- 
tion states  that  an  emergency  exists  which 
requires  such  sale  In  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Any  concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval 
that  is  Introduced  under  subsection  lb)(l) 
shall  be  considered  under  the  expedited  pro- 
cediu-e  prescribed  in  section  301(b)  of  this 
bill. 

The  new  subsection  (c)  allows  a  Congres- 
sional review  procedure  for  the  proposed 
issuance  of  licenses  for  commercial  military 
exports  of  more  than  $25,000,000  or  which 
Involve  the  sale  of  materials,  services  or  tech- 
nical data  relating  to  production  abroad, 
similar  to  that  under  (b)  for  government-to- 
governm?nt  sales. 

The  subsection  provides  that  In  the  case 
of  an  application  by  a  oommerclal  concern 
for  a  license  for  the  export  of  defense  articles 
or  defense  services,  or  technical  data  relating 
thereto,  valued  in  excess  of  $25,000,000,  or 
which  Involves  the  use  of  such  articles,  serv- 
ices or  technical  data  in  production  abroad, 
before  issuing  the  license  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  an  unclassified  numbered 
certification  with  respect  to  the  license  speci- 
fying (1)  the  foreign  or  International  or- 
ganization to  which  the  export  will  be  made, 
(2)  the  dollar  amount  of  the  items  to  be 
exported,  (3)  a  brief  description  of  the  Items 
to  be  exported,  including  a  description  of 
their  capabilities  and  sophistication,  and  (4) 
an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel expected  to  be  needed  to  serve  in 
the  foreign  country  concerned  in  connection 
with  the  articles  or  services  to  be  exported. 
The  license  shall  not  be  issued  if  the  Con- 
gress, within  thirty  calendar  days  after  re- 
ceiving the  certification,  adopts  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  that  it  objects  to  the  pro- 
posed license,  unless  the  President  in  his 
certification  states  that  an  emergency  exists 
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which  requires  the  Issuance  of  the  llcenae* 
In  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  As  with  subsection  (b),  an 
expedited  procedure  for  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  is  provided  under  section 
301(b)   of  this  bill. 

Section  213.  Reports  on  contributions  and 
payments  to  foreign  persons 
This  section  amends  section  36  of  the  Act 
to  set  up  a  procedure  for  the  reptortlng  of 
agreements  to  pay  fees,  and  data  concerning 
fees  paid,  in  connection  with  the  sale  or  ex- 
port of  U.S.  military  equipment  and  services. 
The  new  subsection  (d)  provides  that  any 
person  of  the  United  States  who  offers  or 
agrees  to  produce,  distribute,  sell,  or  other- 
wise provide  any  defense  article  or  service 
with  respect  to  any  foreign  country  or  any 
person  of  any  foreign  country,  and  who  of- 
fers or  agrees  to  make  any  contribution  or 
pay  any  fee  In  connection  therewith,  shall 
report  that  offer  or  agreement  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  not  less  than  thirty  days  after 
the  offer  or  agreement  has  been  made,  and 
the  contribution  or  payment  not  less  than 
thirty  days  after  the  contribution  or  payment 
has  been  made,  together  with  certain  addi- 
tional information.  All  of  this  information 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  inspection 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

No  contribution  or  payment  may  be  Includ- 
ed, in  whole  or  In  part,  in  the  amount  paid 
under  any  contract  relating  to  government- 
to- government  sales. 

Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  the  requirement,  or  any  rule  or 
regvUation  issued  pursuant  to  it,  or  who.  In 
a  required  report,  willfully  makes  any  untrue 
statement  of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to  state 
a  pertinent  fact,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  more  than  925,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  m<H«  than  two  years,  or  both. 

The  President  shall  include  in  each  quar- 
terly report  required  to  be  transmitted  by 
subsection  (a)  a  description  of  each  contri- 
bution or  payment  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  the  previous  quarter,  including  the 
name  of  person  who  made  a  contribution  or 
payment,  the  name  of  person  to  whom  the 
contribution  or  payment  was  made,  the  date 
and  amount  of  the  contribution  or  payment. 
and  the  reason  for  the  contribution  or 
payment. 

Paragraph  (3)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  promiilgate  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 
Paragraph  (4)  makes  the  subsection  effective 
60  days  after  date  of  enactment. 
Section  214.  Control  of  arms  exports  and 

imports 
Section  214  authorizes,  and  sets  forth  re- 
quirements for,  the  control  of  exports  and 
Imports  of  all  military  equipment  and  serv- 
ices, whether  sold  on  a  government-to-gov- 
emment  basis  or  through  commercial  chan- 
nels. It  is  designed  to  replace  section  414 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964.  now  the 
basic  authority  for  control  of  military  re- 
lated exports  and  imports.  This  brings  the 
statutory  controls  on  all  arms  exports  and 
Imports,  government  and  commercial,  under 
one  act,  the  new  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
A  basic  pur|>ose  of  this  change  is  to  bring 
about  centralized  control  over  licensing  of 
all  arms  exports  under  the  Department  of 
State,  thus  strengthening  foreign  policy  con- 
trols over  arms  exports. 

Subsection  (a)  would  repeal  section  414 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 

Subsection  (b)  would  add  a  section  38  to 
the  new  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  This  sec- 
tion becomes  the  basic  authority  for,  and 
sets  forth  the  new  requirements  concerning, 
controls  over  arms  exports  and  imports. 

Subsection  ( a)  of  the  new  section  38  would 
be  the  basic  authority  for  control  of  exports 
and  imports  of  military  related  materials 
and  services.  It  provides  that.  In  furtherance 
of  wivld  peace  and  the  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  President, 


through  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  authorized 
to  control  the  export  and  import  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services,  including  tech- 
nical data,  and  to  provide  foreign  policy 
guidance  to  U.S.  citizens  and  business  firms 
involved  in  the  export  and  import  of  such 
articles  and  services.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  designate  the  items  which  shall 
be  considered  as  defense  articles  and  defense 
services,  including  technical  data,  and  to 
promulgate  appropriate  regulations.  All  ex- 
ports shall  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
sections  3  and  4  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  ACt,  which  heretofore  have  applied  only 
to  government-to-govemment  sales,  «!• 
though  by  administrative  practice,  they  have 
been  applied  to  commercial  arms  exports. 
Subsection  (b)  requires  that  every  private 
person  or  business  firm  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing,  exporting,  or  import- 
ing any  designated  defense  article  or  defense 
service,  including  technical  data,  register 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  shall  pay 
a  fee  for  each  export  or  import  license.  Fees 
shall  be  set  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  pay  all 
administrative  costs  for  the  control  of  non- 
governmental exports  and  imports.  Regula- 
tions must  be  issued  which  prohibit  the 
return  to  the  United  States  for  sale  In  the 
United  States  (other  than  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  or 
for  any  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency )  of  any  military  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion of  United  States  manufacture  furnished 
to  foreign  governments  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  or  any 
other  foreign  assistance  program  of  the 
United  States.  The  prohibition  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  similar  firearms  that  have  been 
transformed  as  to  become,  in  effect,  articles 
■of  foreign  manufacture. 

Paragraph  (2)  prohibits  any  person  from 
exporting  or  importing  any  defense  article 
or  service.  Including  related  technical  data, 
without  a  license  that  has  been  Issued  In 
accordance  with  the  Act  and  regulations 
issued  under  it.  except  that  no  license  shall 
be  required  for  items  for  official  government 
use. 

Subsection  (c)  sets  forth  the  criminal 
penalties  for  violation  of  section  38  or  regula- 
tions issued  under  it.  Any  person  who  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  section  38  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  Issued  under  It  or 
any  person  who  in  a  registration  or  license 
application  willfully  makes  any  untrue  state- 
ment of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to  state 
a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated  therein, 
or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein 
not  misleading,  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

The  new  subsection  (d)  specifies  that  sec- 
tion 38  applies  to  and  within  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Subsection  211(c)  amends  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  in  a  number  of  respects 
to  conform  the  Act  to  the  Inclusion  of  the 
new  section  38. 

Section  215.  Cancellation  and  suspension 
of  licenses  and  contracts 

Section  215  would  add  a  new  subsection 
42(e)  to  the  Act.  The  new  subsection  (e)  (1) 
would  permit  the  United  States  to  cancel 
or  suspend  any  govemment-to-govemment 
contracts  it  had  entered  into  under  sections 
21  and  22  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  If 
the  national  Interest  so  required  because  of 
unusual  and  compelling  circumstances.  This 
gives  statutory  sanction  to  what  is  now  ad- 
ministrative practice. 

Notwithstanding  the  voldabUity  feature, 
each  contract  shall  be  binding  on  each  party 
iinless  the  contract  is  canceled  by  the  United 
States. 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  require  that  a 
similar  voidability  feature  be  added  to  each 
export  license  granted  for  commercial  sales 
under  section  38  of  the  Act. 

Each  license  Issued  under  section  38  must 
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provide  that  the  license  may  be  revoked  or 
suspended  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  United 
States  under  compelling  circiunstances  if 
the  national  Interest  so  requires.  Each  con- 
tract and  license  shall  also  provide  that,  ia 
the  event  of  the  cancellation,  revocation 
or  suspension,  any  deliveries  not  yet  made 
on  the  date  of  cancellation,  revocation,  or 
suspension  may  be  suspended  or  terminated 
Paragraph  (4)  provides  that  Congress  may] 
If  it  determines  that  unusual  or  compelling 
circumstances  and  the  national  interest  re- 
quire,  cancel  any  government-to-government 
contract,  or  revoke  or  suspend  any  conuner- 
cial  export  license,  and  suspend  or  terminate 
any  deliveries  under  a  contract  or  license  by 
passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution. 

Section  216.  Administration  expenses 
Section  216  amends  provisions  of  the  cur- 
rent Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  relating  to  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  military  sales 
and  exi>ort  licenses.  Section  43,  as  revised, 
would  require  that  administrative  expenses 
Incurred  by  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  (including 
any  mission  or  group)  In  carrying  out  func- 
tions under  the  Act  shall  be  fully  reim- 
bursed from  amounts  received  for  sales  under 
sections  21  and  22  and  from  fees  for  licenses 
issued  under  section  38  of  the  Act.  No  ap- 
propriated  funds  may  Ije  expended  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  unless  provision  has 
been  made  for  prompt  and  complete  reim- 
bursement from  sales  proceeds  and  license 
fees. 

Under  existing  law.  a  portion  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  government-to- 
govemment  sales  are  paid  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  grant  military  assistance 
program  and  regular  Department  of  Defense 
accounts. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  636(g)  (U 
of  the   Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  prohibit 
use  of  grant  military  assistance  funds  to  pay 
administrative  costs  of  the  sales  program. 
Section  217.  Definition  of  defense  article 
Section  217  amends  section  47  of  the  Act 
to  define  "value,"  In  the  case  of  an  excess 
defense  article  as  the  actual  value  of  the 
article  but  not  lees  than  33^3  per  centum 
of  the  acquisition  cost  thereof  (unless  the 
article  is  sold  solely  for  scrap  purposes). 
Section  301.  Expedited  procedure  loith  re- 
spect  to  resolutions  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  certain  Presidental  certifica- 
tions 

Section  301  sets  forth  a  procedure  for  ex- 
pediting the  consideration  by  Congress  of 
concurrent  resolutions  of  disapproval  of  cer- 
tain Presidential  certifications  tmder  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the  new  Arms 
Export  Control  Act. 

SnMMABT  or  THE  Majok  Provisions  or  thi 

INTXRNATIONAL    SKCXnUTIES   ASSISTANCE   AND 

Arms  IExport  Control  Act  or  1975 
I.  grant  uxutart  assistance  program 

1.  It  phases  out  the  foreign  military  grant 
assistance  program  over  the  next  two  years 
(by  Oct.  1,  1977).  Only  grants  for  limited 
types  of  training  would  be  permitted  after 
that  date  (sec.  106) . 

a.  All  U.S.  military  missions  and  similar 
groups  abroad  would  be  terminated  by  Oct. 
1,  1977,  unless  continuation  of  a  specific 
mission  Is  subsequently  authorized  by  (sec. 
106). 

3.  It  prohibits  the  training  of  foreign  mili- 
tary personnel  outside  the  United  States 
after  Oct.  1  1977,  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  law  (sec.  106). 

4.  It  sets  forth  a  procedure  for  finding  a 
country  ineligible  for  further  grant  assist- 
ance and  for  restoration  of  eligibility,  with 
a^  Congressional  role  in  the  process  (see. 
102). 

5.  It  repeals  the  authority  for  the  Fresl- 
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dent  to  draw  on  Defense  Department  stocks  costs  of  the  licensing  process  would  be  paid  the  retirement  income  credit  imder  sec- 
tor military  aid  purposes,  as  was  done  In  the  out  of  license  fees  (sec.  216).  tion  37  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
esse  of  Cambodia  (sec.  104).  15.  All  sales  contracts  or  export  licenses  Second.  Sections  41  and  218  of  the  In- 

6.  It  establishes  an  anti-discrlmlnatlon  could  be  revoked  by  Congress  if,  in  its  judg-  ternal  Revenue  Code  allow  an  individual 
policy  which  prohibits  mllitory  aid  and  gov-  ment,  the  national  Interests  required  such  ^  gj^^^  ^^  limited  tax  credit  or  tax  de- 
ermnent  sales  to  counWes  whose  laws  a^  action  (sec.  216) .  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  contributions  to  candi- 
^'I'^^Z  I^ZV^JS^  Sovwe  gSS  "™*"  °'  ^''"'  """°^  dates,  or  for  political  parties  presenting 
TrSt  fTgrli^of fife  t?f^or^'^^  1-  ^^^Xrv^"  ^nf^^Ji^l^^nS  candidates,  for  Federal,  State,  or  local 
K^ause  of  race,  religion,  national  orl-  Stlmated^?  le^^?fl^  ^^^^^^  °®^^-  Section  4  of  the  act  would 
gin,  or  sex  (sees.  103,204).  c^  i?f«  reouestl                9422  600  000  "^^^^  ^^^e  tax  incentives  available  to 

7.  The  Presidents  general  waiver  author-             *="  ^*^^  request) f^^.ow.uw  gj^^didates,  or  poUtical  parties  present- 

Ity  for  foreign  assistance  programs  could  no  ^   savings    from    abolition    of  ing  candidates,  for  Indian  tribal  office. 

longer  be  used  in  connection  with  mattCTs       •      n^u^^j^  missions 50,000,000  Third.   Section    5   of   the   act   would 

relating  to  grant  military  assutance   (sec.  ^^,    ^^^   ^,   additional  broaden  section  103(a)   of  the  Internal 

^"I'The  views  of  the  Director  of  the  Arms  ^^^^  «'•  °^^'  P*"^"       _  .„  -..  Revenue  Code    which  excludes  interest 

control  and  Disarmament  Agency  must  be                '^'^^^   -— ^•'^°°'°^  from  certain  State  and  local  municipal 

considered  In  deciding  whether  to  provide  o=^i«„»                               ao  Rnn  noo  bo^^s  from  Federal  gross  income,  to  in- 

niUitary  grant  assistance  (sec.  105) .  3   8a\lniS^Tom 'rmputed'ta-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Jndi&n  tribes.  Sec- 

n    GOVERNMENT  MILTTART  SALES  AND  COMlLtt-  t»T^t  COStS  »                                             4   500  000  ^°"  ^  °^  *^^  ^^^  WOUld  alSO  broadsn  SBC- 

ciAL  EXPORTS  OF  ARMS                                                                                      '  tlon  103(c)  of  thc  Internal  Revenue  Code, 

1  Under  the  new  Arms  Export  Control  Total  Estimated  Annual  ""  which  excludes  interest  from  certain  in- 

Act,  which  replaces  the  Foreign   MUltary                  Savings  469.600.000  dustrlal  development  bonds  from  Federal 

sales  Act,  emphasis  wUl  be  placed  on  public  ^^^          mciude  savings  from  abolition  ^ross  income,  to  include  such  bonds  is- 

Sr^ZTabSut V^alni  m  Smtern"SoiS  of  o'S^r  "u^dles^S  the^'^L'jrSrtm  "sucS  sued  by  Indian  tiib^    provided  that  all 

^'^^r.^.,^-    restraint  In  the  International  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  rati  rSearch  and  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  are  used 

2  stotSt^'  requirements  for  controls  over  development  costs,  which  are  Impossible  to  in  Uie  area  reserved  by  Federal  statute 
commercial  and  government-to-government  estimate  from  available  data.  or  tireaty  to  the  Indian  tribe  issuing  the 
military  exports  would  be  revised  and  com-  — — —  bond. 

bined  in  a  new  Arms  Export  Control  Act  so  By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Fourth.   Section   117   of   the   Internal 

that  aU  miutary  export  matters  would  be  mj    pannin,   Mr.   Gravel,   Mr.  Revenue  Code  allows  exclusion  of  cer- 

governed  under  one  statute  (sees.  201,  214).  Haskbll,   and  Mr.   Hatfield):  tain  scholarships  and  fellowships  from 

8.  All  restrictions  applicable  ^  govern-  g  28^4  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  gross  income,  including  those  received 
"^IV.^H *P^'«J^''tra,!^e^  without  US  w.^  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  by  nondegree  candidates  if  provided  by 
p^vT  etT)  wSLid ''Sf  ma^  aro^^^^^  same  tax  exemptions  and  general  tax  the  United  States  or  a  State  or  local  gov- 
Mmmerciai  sales  (sec.  214).  treatment  to  Indian  tribes  performing  ernment,  territory,  or  possession.  Section 

4.  The  Department  of  State  would  be  as-  government  functions  as  are  applicable  6  of  the  act  would  classify  an  Indian 

signed  the  responsibuity  for  licensing  all  ^q  other  governmental  imlts.  Referred  to  tribe  as  a  government  for  purposes  of  this 

arms  exports.  Including  those  arising  from  ^^  Committee  on  Finance.  provision. 

sales  through  the  Department  o'  Dcfenw,  ^^  ^^^^^  government  tax  stattts  act  Fifth.    Section    164    of    tiie    toternal 

thus  insuring  stronger  foreign  policy  con-  T,Ar.KT)tfr»r»r»  lutr-  T»wic<rfor,t  t«Ho«  Revenue  Code  allows  a   deduction  for 

trol  over  arms  exports  (sec.  214)  Jfc.  PACKWOOD  Mr^R^iden^^^  most  State  and  local  taxes.  Section  7  of 

6.  The  views  of  the  Director  of  the  Arms  I  am  Introducing,  for  myself  and  Sena-  ^.          .  ^^...^^  pvtpnd  this  treatment  to 

control  and  Disarmament  Agency  would  be  tors  Pannin,  Gravel,  Haskell,  and  Hat-  ^®  ^L^^  h^ iS.  TrSfan  ^«1^?  .rov 

taken  into  account  on  important  military  „eld.  the  Indian  Tribal  Government  Tax  ^!f,S^^  ^ 

sales  and  export  matters  (sec.  2(»).  Status  Act.  This  act  WOUld  amend  the  ^!v,    a-^Hnnc  R    11     nnrt   19  nf  thP 

6.  The  use  of  military  or  clvlUan  U.S.  gov-  intemal  Revenue  Code  of  1&S4  to  nro-  Sixth.  Sections  8,  11.  and  12  01  the 
ernment  personnel  abroad  In  connection  ?i!'?Jfifr!^Ji1  ^^vornmon^  Jui,  teC  act  would  classify  Indian  tribes  as  gov- 
with  sales  activities  would  be  minimized  and  Vide  Indian  bibal  governments  with  tax  emments  for  purposes  of  sections  170(c) 
emphasis  put  on  the  use  of  clvlUan  contract  treatment  similar  to  that  provided  non-  ^^^ ^  2055 ( a )( 1 ) ,  2522(a)(1),  and  2522 
personnel  (sec.  206).  Indian  loc^governments.  ^    ^    _^^  (b)(1)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

7.  Restrictions  would  be  Imposed  on  sales  This  act  will  reaffirm  and  strengthen  ^^Ich  allow  income  estate  and  gift  tax 
to  foreign  governments  from  U.S.  military  the  governmental  role  of  Indian  tribes,  deductions  respectively  for  gifts  to  the 
stocks,  with  reports  to  Congress  required  on  it  will  further  the  goal  of  self-determlna-  TTnit/»ri  atAt.*>'5    its  nossesslons    the  Dis- 

8.  The  salex>f  Department  of  Defense  serv-  ^,"®?t?'^  l-^eoerai  leglsiauon  nas  recog-  governments. 

ices  orfOTe!gn  countries  would  be  limited  ^i^  the  governmental  ro  e  fulfill^  by  seventh.  Section  403(b)  (1)  (A)  (11)  of 

to   training,    packing,    and    transportation  Indian  tribes.   For  example,  the  State  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  allows  bene- 

aervices  incidental  to  the  sale  of  mUitary  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  flciaries  of  annuities  purchased  by  chari- 

hardware  (sec.  207).  31  U.S.C.  1227(b)  (4)  provides  revenue-  table  organizations,  or  by  State  or  local 

9.  The  President  would  be  required  to  sharing  funds  for  Federal  or  State-  governments  for  employees  of  education- 
submit  an  annual  country-by-country  justl-  recognized  Indian  tribes  and  Alaskan  al  institutions,  to  exclude  contributions 
flcation  to  Congress  for  the  government-to-  Native  villages  tiiat  perform  substantial  from  their  gross  income  under  certain 
'  irrrg^eSSto-'Jov'eTmlnt  s^^^^^^  governmental  functions,  -me  govern-  d?c^tenc£!^tion  9  of  tiie  act  would 
contracts  would  be  made  pubUc  (sees.  207,  mental  role  of  Indian  tribes  has  also  been  classify  Indian  tribes  as  a  state  or  local 
209).  recognized  by  the  Housing  and  Urban  government  for  purposes  of  Section  403 

11.  Reporting  procedures  for  military  sales  Development  Act,  42  U.S.C.  1451(c) ;  the  (b)  (1)  (A)  (11) . 

and  exports  would  be  expanded  and  im-  Economic   Opportunity  Act,   42   U.S.C.  Eighth.  Section  10  of  the  act  would 

proved  (sec.  212).  2790(f)   the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre-  expand  Section  511(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the  In- 

12.  Congress  would  be  aUowed  to  reject  vention  and  Control  Act,  42  U.S.C.  3891  temal  Revenue  Code,  which  subjects  col- 
me^ lai  £f,«°^  .t",S»r  r.^^'^J°L^^'  ^2) ;  and  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  leges  and  universities  operated  by  gov- 
Sent^to-^verTmlnt^es  (ILc  212^^  Safe  Sfa-eets  Act,  42  U.S.C.  3781(d).  emments  to  Uie  tax  on  unrelated  busi- 

13.  Reports  would  be  required  on  all  agree-  The  Indian  Tribal  Government  Tax  ness  Income,  to  include  colleges  and 
tnents  to  pay  agents  fees,  and  data  concern-  Status  Act — herein  after  referred  to  as  universities  operated  by  Indian  tribes, 
tag  fees  actually  paid,  in  connection  with  "the  act" — provides  Indian  tribes  with  Ninth.  Sections  13  to  17  of  the  act 
military  sales  abroad  (government  and  com-  tax  status  similar  to  local  governments,  would  extend  to  Indian  tribes  the  exemp- 
merciai),  with  criminal  penalties  provided  in  the  following  respects :  tions  available  to  State  and  local  govem- 
ror  Willful  violation  of  the  requirements  (sec.  pj^gt.  Section  3  of  the  act  provides  ments  from  various  excise  taxes  appU- 

14.'  All  administrative  expenses  for  govern-  *^*  ^^ome  received  from  retirement  cable  to  gasoline  and  other  fuels,  tnicka 

ment  sales  would.  In  the  case  of  government  operated  for  employees  of  Indian  tribes  and  accessories,  tires  and  tubes,  sport- 

wies,  be  paid  by  the  purchasing  countries  shall  be  treated  as  public  retirement  sys-  ing  goods,  firearms,  and  communlca- 

&nd.  in  the  case  of  commercial  sales,  the  tem  income  for  purposes  of  computing  tions  services. 
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Tenth.  Section  18  of  the  act  provides 
that  an  elective  or  appointive  o£Bcla)  of 
an  Indian  tribe  is  a  government  official 
for  purposes  of  the  excise  tax  on  self- 
dealing  between  disqualified  persons  and 
private  foundations  under  section  4941 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Eleventh.  Section  19  of  the  act  would 
extend  the  exemption  from  the  excise 
tax  on  dlesel  fuel  or  special  motor  fuels 
now  available  in  case  of  resale  to  a 
State  or  local  government  to  resale  to 
Indian  tribes. 

Twelfth.  Sections  6420,  6421.  6424,  and 
6427  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  claiming  refunds  or 
credit  of  excess  payments  of  certain 
excise  taxes  on  gasoline,  special  fuels, 
and  lubricating  oils.  Sections  20  to  23 
of  the  act  provide  that  the  procedure 
used  by  governments  and  exempt  organi- 
zations would  also  be  use4  by  Indian 
tribes. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  fur- 
ther recognize  and  bolster  the  vital  gov- 
ernmental role  fulfilled  by  Indian  tribal 
governments.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
favorable  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  blU  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.2664 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  to  provide  the  same  tax  exemptions 
and  general  tax  treatment  to  Indian 
tribes  performing  governmental  fTinctlon« 
as  are  applicable  to  other  governmental 
units 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenf.tivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Indian  Tribal 
Oovemment  Tax  Status  Act". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
Is  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
amendment  Is  to  a  section  or  other  provision 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Sec.  3  Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  the  governmental  statxis  and  powers 
of  Indian  tribes  have  been  repeatedly  recog- 
nized and  affirmed  by  the  Congress,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  the  courts  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  and 

(b)  notwithstanding  such  recognition. 
Indian  tribes  are  subject  to  certain  Federal 
taxes  .from  which  States  and  subdivisions  of 
States  are  exempt,  and 

(c)  the  exemption  of  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments from  such  taxes  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Federal  laws  and  treaties  recogniz- 
ing  the  governmental  status  of  Indian  tribes 
and  with  the  role  of  Indian  tribes  In  provid- 
ing public  service  to  Indians. 

Sec.  3.  Retirement  Income. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  37  (relating  to 
the  credit  given  few  receipt  of  retirement  In- 
eooM  from  a  publle  retirement  system)  is 
■amuled  by  Inserting  after  "a  possession  of 
the  United  Statee",  "an  eligible  Indian 
tribe,". 

Sec.  4.  Contributions  to  candidates  for  pub- 
lic offices. 

Paragraph  (4)  <rf  subsection  (c)  of  section 
41  (relating  to  the  credit  given  for  political 
contributions)  u  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "SUtee"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "States,  eligible  Indian  tribes". 


Sec.  6.  Interest  on  governmental  obUgatlons. 
Section  103  (relating  to  the  exclusion  from 
taxation  of  Interest  on  certain  governmental 
obUgatlons)  Is  amended  In  the  following  re- 
spects: 

(a)  Section  103(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  a  possession  of  the  United  States," 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  an 
eligible  Indian  tribe,". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragn^h  (3)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  103  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "a  governmental  unit",  "(In- 
cluding an  eligible  Indian  tribe)". 

(c)  Section  103(c)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  Bonds  issxtzd  bt  euciblk  Indian 
•ntiHE. — Irrespective  of  any  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  any  Industrial  develop- 
ment bond  Issued  by  an  eligible  Indian  tribe 
shall  be  treated  as  an  obligation  not  de- 
scribed In  tsubsectlon  (a)(1).  If  all  or  any 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
la  any  trade  or  business  carried  on  outside  of 
the  area  reserved  by  Federal  statute  or  treaty 
to  the  Indian  tribe  Issuing  the  bond.". 
Sec.  6.  Scholarships  and  fellowship  grants. 

Subparagrt^h  (A)  (iv)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  117  (relating  to  the 
exclusion  of  scholarships  and  fellowship 
grants  from  gross  income)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  an  eligible 
Indian  tribe,". 

Sec.  7.  Deduction  for  taxes. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
164  (relating  to  the  deduction  of  certain 
taxes  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "a  possession 
of  the  United  States,"  "an  eligible  IndUn 
tribe,". 

Sec.  8.  Charitable  contributions. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  170  (defining  the 
term  "charitable  contribution")  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "a  possession  of  the  United 
States,"  m  paragraph  (1)  "an  eUglble  Indian 
tribe,"  and  by  striking  out  "or  any  possession 
of  the  United  States;"  In  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "any  possession 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  eligible  Indian 
tribe; ". 

Sec.  9.   Taxation  of  employee  annuities. 

Subparagraph  (A)  (11)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  403  (relating  to  the 
taxation  of  contributions  of  certain  employ- 
ers for  employee  annuities)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "a  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  a 
State."  "an  eUglble  Indian  tribe.". 
Sec.  10.  Tax  on  certain  unrelated  business 
income. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  611  (relating  to  the 
taxation  of  coUeges  or  universities  that  are 
agencies  or  Instrumentalities  of  govem- 
•ments  or  their  political  subdivisions)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
ToUowlng  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  on  eligible  Indian  tribe 
shall  be  deemed  a  government.". 
Sec.  11.  Transfers  for  public  uses. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
2056  (relating  to  deductions  from  taxable 
estates  by  transfers  to  certain  governmental 
bodies)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Territory."  "eligible  Indian  tribe,". 
Sec.  12.  Charitable  and  similar  gifts. 

Section  2622  (relating  to  deductions  from 
taxable  gifts  of  the  amounts  of  gifts  to  gov- 
ernmental bodies)  is  amended  in  the  fbUow- 
Ing  respects: 

(a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2522(a)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Territory."  "eU- 
glble Indian  tribe.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)   of  section  262a(b)   Is 


amended    by    inserting    after    "T^rritor*" 
"eligible  Indian  tribe'.".  ^^^ 

Sec.  13.  Retailers'  excise  tax. 

Section  4056  (relating  to  exemptions  from 
the  retailers"  excise  tax)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "Territory  of  the  United  States  - 
"eligible  Indian  tribe.".  ' 

Sec.  14.  Manufacturers'  excise  tax. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  4221  (relating  to 
exemptions  from  the  manufacturers'  excise 
tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4),  inserting 
the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6) 
and  by  inserting  the  foUowlng  new  paxul 
graph: 

"(6)  to  an  eUglble  Indian  tribe  tat  Its 
exclusive  use,". 

Sec.  15.  Registration. 

Paragraph  (l)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 4222  (relating  to  registration  for  cer- 
tain tax-free  sales)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  local  government"  in  each  instance 
it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
local  government,  or  eligible  Indian  tribe"! 
Sec.  16.  Services  and  faculties  tax. 

Section  4292  (relating  to  exemption  from 
the  communications  excise  tax)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Territory  of  the  United 
States,"  "eUglble  Indian  tribe,". 
Sec.  17.  Definitions. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
4482  (relating  to  definitions  with  reference 
to  the  use  tax  on  certain  highway  motor 
vehicles)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "a 
■ferrltory  of  the  United  States,"  "an  eligible 
Indian  tribe,". 

Sec.  18.  Disqualified  person. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 4946  (relating  to  the  definition  of 
"government  official"  for  purposes  of  the 
taxes  on  self-dealing  between  a  private 
foundation  and  a  disqualified  person)  u 
amended  by  inserting  after  "possession  of 
the  United  States,"  "eligible  Indian  tribe,". 
Sec.  19.  Certain  taxes  on  sales  and  services. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  6416  (relating  to 
overpayments  of  certain  taxes  on  sales  and 
services)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
local  government"  In  each  Instance  in  which 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
local  government,  or  eligible  Indian  tribe 
or  subdivision  thereor'. 
Sec.  20.  Oasoline  used  on  farms. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (h)  of  section  6420  (relating  to  pay- 
ments by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with 
gtwoUne  used  on  farms)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(w  an  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  one  or  more  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  one  or  more 
States  or  poUtlcal  subdivisions,  or  an 
eligible  Indian  tribe  or  subdivision  thereof,". 
Sec.  21.  Oasoline  used  for  certain  nonhlgh- 
way  purposes  or  by  local  transit 
systems. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (1)  of  section  6421  (relattng  to 
payments  by  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  gasoline  used  for  certain  nonhlghway 
purposes  or  by  local  transit  systems)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  an  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  one  or  more  States  or 
political  subdivisions,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  one 
or  more  States  or  political  subdivisions,  or 
an  eligible  Indian  tribe  or  subdivision 
thereof,". 

Sec.  22.  Lubricating  oil  not  used  in  highway 
motor  vehicles. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (l)  of 
subsection  (g)  of  section  6424  (relating  to 
payments   by   the   Secretary   in   connection 
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with  certain  lubricating  6u  used  otherwise 
than  in  a  highway  motor  vehicle)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  one  or  more  States  or  political 
sudivlslons."  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  one  or  more 
States  or  political  subdivisions,  or  eligible 
Indian  tribe  or  subdivision  thereof,". 
Sec.  23.  Fuels  not  used  for  taxable  purposes. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (f)  of  section  6427  (relating  to 
payments  by  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  fuels  not  used  for  taxable  purposes)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  one  or  more  States  or  po- 
Utlcal subdivisions,"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
one  or  more  States  or  political  subdivisions, 
or  any  eligible  Indian  tribe  or  subdivision 
thereof, '. 
Sec.  24.  Definition  of  eligible  "Indian  tribe". 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  7701  is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  paragraph: 

"(35)  E1.IGIBI.E  INDIAN  TRIBE. — The  term 
'eligible  Indian  tribe'  means  any  federaUy  or 
State  recognized  tribe,  band  or  group  of  In- 
dians or  Alaskan  Natives,  Including  those 
tribes,  bands  or  groups  terminated  since 
1940,  which  is  recognized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  performing  governmental 
functions." 
Sec.  25.  Effective  dates. 

(a)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  3 
through  10  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  11 
of  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  estates  of  decedents 
dying  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  12 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  (o  gifts  made  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  13 
through  16  and  18  through  23  of  this  Act 
shaU  apply  to  transactions  occurring  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  20  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  amendment  made  by  section  17 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  use  during  and 
after  the  first  month  beginning  more  than 
20  davs  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Case)  : 
8.  2665.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
New  Jersey  in  the  list  of  States  which 
may  establish  a  divided  retirement  sys- 
tem for  purposes  of  providing  social  se- 
curity coverage  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees under  Federal-State  agreements. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DIVmED    SOCIAL    SECURriT    COVERAGE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Senator  Case,  in  introducing 
legislation  which  would  add  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  to  a  list  of  21  States  al- 
lowing a  public  retirement  system  cov- 
erage group  to  obtain  social  security 
coverage  under  the  divided  retirement 
system  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Under  this  provision,  a  State  at  Its 
option  may  divide  a  public  retirement 
group  and  extend  social  security  cover- 
age to  those  employees  who  elect  to  ac- 
quire coverage  and  exclude  those  who 
vote  against  coverage.  In  addition,  an 
Identical  measure  is  being  sponsored  by 


the  entire  New  Jersey  delegation  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

An  identical  provision  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3153  in  the  93d  Congress.  Due  to  the  un- 
usual legislative  situation  existing  at  the 
time,  the  conference  committee  never 
completed  action  on  H.R.  3153.  It  is  my 
-understanding  that  the  committee  did 
not  reflect  any  judgment  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  provision  relating  to  State 
and  local  employees  in  New  Jersey. 

Groups  of  public  employees  covered 
by  specific  retirement  systems  have  been 
permitted  to  participate  in  social  secu- 
rity if  a  majority  of  the  retirement  sys- 
tem members  voted  in  favor  of  coverage. 
In  the  past  several  years,  for  example, 
the  New  Jersey  Essex  County  Board  of 
Education  Employees  Pension  Fund  has 
had  two  referendums  to  permit  members 
to  elect  social  security  coverage.  Al- 
though a  majority  of  those  voting  fa- 
vored this  proposal,  a  majority  of  the 
entire  membership  was  not  achieved  and 
the  proposal  failed. 

Today  I  received  over  5,000  signed  let- 
ters from  the  Essex  County  Board  of 
Education  Employees  Pension  Fund  ad- 
vocating the  extension  of  social  security 
benefits  to  workers  and  officials  through- 
out Essex  County.  Clearly,  there  Is 
abundant  support  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  provides 
a  major  benefit  for  public  employees  in 
New  Jersey,  and  I  am  confident  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  again  sup- 
port it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2665 

A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of  the  Social 

Security  Act  to  Include  New  Jersey  in  the 

list  of  States  which  may  establish  a  divided 

retirement  system  for  purposes  of  providing 

social  security  coverage  of  State  and  local 

employees  under  Federal-State  agreements 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

218(d)(6)(C)   of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 

amended  by  Inserting  "New  Jersey,"  after 

"Nevada,". 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am.  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  today  with  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  which  will  have  the  effect,  if  en- 
acted, (rf  righting  an  existing  inequity  in 
the  retirement  coverage  afforded  to  State 
and  local  public  employees  in  New  Jersey. 
Similar  legislation  passed  the  Senate  in 
the  93d  Congress  but,  imf  ortimately,  final 
action  was  not  taken  and  our  amend- 
ment did  not  become  law. 

Identical  legislation  is  also  being  put 
in  on  the  House  side  today,  with  the  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  the  entire  House  delega- 
tion from  New  Jersey. 

Our  proposal  would  permit  public 
employees  to  elect  to  participate  in  the 
social  security  program  on  an  Individual 
basis.  Existing  law  permits  such  employ- 
ees to  elect  to  receive  social  security 
coverage  only  if  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  individual  pension  funds  votes 
for  such  coverage.  I  have  heard  from  a 
number  of  Individuals  in  New  Jersey  who 
wish  to  participate  in  the  social  security 


program,  but  who  have  not  been  able  to 
do  so.  The  law  has  been  amended  in  the 
past  to  permit  public  employees  in  other 
States  who  wish  to  do  so  to  obtain  this 
divided  coverage,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  act  to  extend  the  same 
option  to  New  Jerseyans. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Kennedy,   and  Mr. 

MUSKIE)  : 

S.  2666.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  imiform 
and  comprehensive  legal  regime  govern- 
ing liability  and  compensation  for  dam- 
ages and  cleanup  costs  caused  by  oil  pol- 
lution, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committees  on  Commerce,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Public  Works, 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in-  ^ 
troducing  today,  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Brooke,  Senator  Case,  Senator 
Hathaway,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  Sen- 
ator MusKiE,  the  Federal  Oil  Pollution 
Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of  1975. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  liability 
and  compensation  law  to  replace  the  sev- 
eral varied  and  narrowly  focused  laws 
that  now  govern  the  field  of  oil  pollution 
liability. 

The  specter  of  oil  washed  shores,  dev- 
astated fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
polluted  waters  is  another  one  of  the  ter- 
rible consequences  we  endure  as  a  result 
of  our  Nation's  dependence  on  petroleum 
supplies.  Yet,  while  our  dependence  on 
this  resource  has  developed  over  the  last 
century,  our  appreciation  for  the  prob- 
lems of  preventing  and  containing  oil 
Ix>llution  from  the  various  operations  by 
which  we  receive  our  supplies  is  a  rela- 
tively recent  event.  Only  since  the  Torrey 
Canyon  shipwreck  disaster  of  1967  caused 
extensive  and  pervasive  damage  to  the 
English  and  French  shores  has  the  prob- 
lem of  oil  spiU  prevention  been  seriously  / 
addressed  by  national  and  international 
pollcjmiakers  and  the  industries  Involved 
in  the  production,  processing  and  trans- 
portation of  petroleum. 

This  Nation  began  concerted  efforts  to 
reduce  the  damages  and  control  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  from  offshore  and  onshore 
facilities  and  vessels  In  1970  with  pas- 
sage of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1970. 
Additional  safeguards  have  been  pro- 
vided through  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  of  1972  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972.  In  addition  the  special  risks  pre- 
sented by  the  transportation  of  oil  from 
Alaska's  North  Slope,  and  by  the  pros- 
pect of  deepwater  port  development  In 
the  United  States  have  lead  to  the  enact- 
ment of  increasingly  more  stringent 
liability  and  compensation  laws  dealing 
with  these  specific  operations.  Provisions 
of  the  Transalaska  Pipeline  and  Deep- 
water  Ports  Acts  thus  provide  equitable 
means  of  compensating  the  victims  of  oil 
pollution  while  providing  greater  incen- 
tives for  oil  spill  prevention  and  control 
from  these  sources. 

Most  recently,  the  Senate,  in  passing 
legislation  to  amend  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1954,  put  Into 
statutory  leuoguage  a  requirement  that 
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has  exJ«ted  In  regulations  since  1969,  to 
make  operators  on  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  liable  without  limit  for  all 
cleanup  costs  associated  with  a  spill.  This 
provision  also  placed  additional  liability 
to  a  limit  of  $22,000,000  on  CX^  opera- 
tors to  compensate  victims  who  suffer 
damages  to  real  or  personal  property  as 
a  result  of  an  oil  spill.  Language  from 
the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1975,  to  enable 
Federal  and  Statb  governments  to  re- 
cover fimds  they  need  to  restore  or  re- 
habilitate public  resources  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  an  oil  pollution  incident 
was  also  Incorporated  in  the  OCS  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  incorporates  the  best 
provisions  of  each  of  these  measures  to 
irtilch  I  have  referred,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding even  greater  safeguards  and  in- 
censes for  oil  pollution  prevention  and 
control  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale 
than  has  ever  existed  before.  Similar 
legislation  has  been  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Stttdds  in  the  House. 
•  llie  bill  covers  spills  from  vessels,  on- 
shore and  offshore  facilities,  pipelines 
and  deepwater  ports. 

It  imposes  unlimited  liability  for  all 
cleanup  costs  on  the  owner  and  operator 
of  the  vessel,  facility  or  port  from  which 
a  spill  occurs. 

Additional  liability  to  cover  damages 
caused  by  the  spill  is  also  imposed.  In 
addition,  a  $250  million  fimd  generated 
by  a  5  cents  per  barrel  charge  on  oil  pro- 
duced in  or  transported  to  the  United 
States  is  available  to  compensate  for 
costs  which  exceed  the  liability  of  the 
responsible  party  or  to  compensate  for 
cleanup  costs  and  damages  In  cases 
where  the  source  or  party  responsible  for 
the  spill  cannot  be  determined. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  legal  regime  now  gov- 
erning oil  pollution  prevention,  liability 
and'  compensation  is  fragmented  and 
complex.  The  administrative  and  en- 
forcement burden  on  both  Federal  and 
State  governments  is  immense  as  a  re- 
sult and  yet,  according  to  a  speech  by 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  "Dep- 
uty Administrator,  John  Quarles,  this 
Nation  has  been  recording  upward  of 
14.000  spills  annually.  Latest  available 
figures  show  that  in  1973  the  Coast 
Guard  recorded  13,328  spills  of  oil  and 
hazardous  substances  from  various  land 
and  water  sources.  This  resulted  in  a ' 
total  spilled  volume  of  24,314,918  gallons. 
Figures  available  for  1974  demonstrate  a 
recorded  13,966  spill  incidents  resulting 
in  a  discharged  volume  of  16,916,308  gal- 
iMis;  95  percent  of  the  substances  spilled 
In  these  incidents  is  oil  or  oil  products. 

The  Coast  Guard  reports  further  that 
of  1.106  tanker  accidents  at  sea  In  the 
period  from  1969-73,  more  than  three- 
fourths  occurred  within  50  miles  of  the 
n.S.  coastline^ 

Adjacent  to  my  own  State  of  Dela- 
ware, where  *close  to  70  percent  of  oil 
imported  to  the  east  coast  comes  to  port. 


netu-ly  40  discharges  ranging  trom  100 
to  200,000  gallons  occur  annually. 

With  cleanup  costs  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  estimates  eas- 
ily run  as  high  as  $25  per  gallon,  the 
immediate  economic  consequences  of  oil 
pollution  are  readily  appreciated.  But 
cleanup  costs  are  only  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  accompansring  a  spill. 
Damage  to  private  property,  fisheries  re- 
sources, public  beaches,  and  coastline 
features  also  exact  a  high  economic  toll 
both  in  terms  of  current  value  and  future 
productivity  lost.  These  costs  can 
amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  Additional 
social  costs,  such  as  the  loss  of  esthetic 
values,  and  the  destruction  of  bird  and 
other  wildlife  species  are  borne  by  us 
all  in  the  wake  of  a  spill. 

Mr.  President,  actions  by  various  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  regardless  of  the 
diligence  with  which  they  are  pursued 
cannot  possibly  hope  to  deal  effectively 
and  completely  with  the  oil  spill  problem. 
For  example,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  alone  is  charged  with  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  oil  spill  pre- 
vention regulations  which  apply  to: 

About  30.000  oil  storage  terminals,  tank 
farms,  and  bulk  plants. 
About  285  oil  refineries. 
Several  thousand  production  facilities. 
both  onshore  and  offshore.  The  niunber 
changes  almost  daily  as  old  oil  fields  are 
reopened,  stripped,  and  closed  or  aban- 
doned. 

Large  numbers  of  bulk  oil  cohsumers 
such  as  apartment  houses,  ofBce  build- 
ings, schools,  hospitals,  farms,  and  Fed- 
eral facilities. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  preventing  and 
controlling  oil  spills  from  vessel  and  oil 
transfer  facilities,  pipelines,  railroads, 
and  tank  trucks.  These  sources  of  oil  pol- 
lution are  Involved  in  Uterally  thousands 
of  operations  a  day. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  Government 
regulation  and  enforcement  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  oil  pollution  problem.  Un- 
til those  persons  responsible  for  the 
equipment  and  operations  involving  pe- 
troleum are  made  directly  responsible 
for  preventing  spills  the  problem  will  not 
be  solved. 

As  petroleimi  operations  increase,  the 
potential  for  spills  and  massive  polluting 
incidents  will  grow  proportionately 
worse,  and  the  effectiveness  of  Govern- 
ment administration  and  enforcement 
efforts  to  control  oil  pollution  will  de- 
crease. 

Those  of  us  who  Uve  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coasts  arc  especially  sensi- 
tive about  the  consequences  of  acceler- 
ated Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing. 
In  addition,  even  in  light  of  hopes  for 
reduced  oil  imports,  expectations  for  in- 
creased vessel  transportation  of  petro- 
leum supplies  by  new  large  capacity 
ships  bring  added  concerns  over  massive 
oil  spills. 

For  example,  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  has  stated  that: 

Domestic  shipment  of  oil  within  the 
United  States  will  undoubtedly  grow  sub- 
stantially by  1980  principally  because  of  the 
Introduction  of  new  production  from  Alaska, 
estimated  to  total  2  million  barrels  per  day 
by  1980.  This  oil  will  be  shipped  from  the 
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Alaskan  North  Slope  to  Valdez  by  pipeline 
and  then  to  West  Ck>a8t  ports  by  tanker. 
Since  this  toade  will  equal  all  of  the  present 
U.S.  coastwise  trade  by  tanker.  It  will  mean 
a  significant  Increase  in  domestic  tanker  de- 
mand and  use.  If  other  oil  Is  discovered  in 
Alaska  (such  as  in  offshore  regions)  even 
greater  demands  for  tanker  trade  will  un- 
doubtedly foUow. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  ample  indica- 
tion that  in  spite  of  past  efforts,  the  oil 
spill  problem  will  continue  to  plague  us 
and  may  irretrievably  destroy  our  valu- 
able ocean  and  coastal  resources  imless 
we  take  concerted  action  now. 

When  I  spoke  in  favor  of  amendments 
I  cosponsored  to  strengthen  the  liability 
provisions  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  amendments.  I  entered  a  news 
article  concerning  oil  spill  incidents 
from  OCS  operations  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  According  to  this  July 
1975  account: 

Twelve  of  the  20  oil  firms  which  nominated 
areas  for  leasing  In  the  Atlantic  off  Delaware 
have  been  responsible  for  more  than  half  the 
accidents.  Including  six  deaths,  at  offshore 
operations  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  the 
past  year. 

The  dozen  flrma  were  Involved  In  74  of  the 
138  accidents  reported  between  June  1,  1974, 
and  May  31,  1975,  according  to  Inspection  of 
monthly  records  at  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey (USGS)  national  center  In  Reston,  Va. 

Two  of  the  fatal  accidents  occurred  on  Sun 
dl  Co.  operations. 

The  other  were  on  rigs  or  platforms  op- 
erated by  Cities  Service,  Exxon,  Shell  and 
Kerr  McOee. 

In  what's  called  "an  uneventful  period"  by 
USOS  workers,  most  of  the  oil  spills  resulting 
from  the  accidents  were  only  a  few  barrels 
In  size.  The  largest  was  an  estimated  2,213- 
barrel  spill  from  a  Shell  pipeline  that  was 
not  checked  for  damage  after  a  hurricane 
ripped  through  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

Among  the  dozen  companies,  there  were 
also  19  fires — about  half  of  them  related  to 
careless  welding — and  six  times  work  boats 
collided  with  oil  equipment. 

Most  of  the  small  spills  were  blamed  on 
pipeline  corrosion,  malfimctlonlng  sump 
pumps,  faUure  of  pressure  sensors  to  shut 
protective  valves,  and  human  error  or  care- 
lessness. 

Insofar  as  the  vessel  transportation  of 
petroleum  supplies  is  concerned,  recent 
events  this  year  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  severe  threat  of  oil  pollu- 
tion from  this  source.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  and  various  reports 
concerning  these  incidents  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  importance  of  this  legislation  to 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people  can- 
not be  overemphasized,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  its  thoughtful  consideration  by 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

S. 2666 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  OH  Pollu- 
tion LlabUlty  and  Compensation  Act  of  1975". 

DECLABATION  OF  POLICY 

Section  2.  (a)  Finding. — The  Congress 
finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  The  damages  and  cleanup  costs  re- 
sulting from  oil  spills  are  matters  of  major 
natlonsn  concern. 

(2)  The  transportation,  production,   and 
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handling  of  oil  in,  on,  or  near  Inland  and 
ocean  waters  create  environmental  risks,  and 
may  impair  the  rights  of  shoreline  property 
owners  and  harm  the  general  health  and 
welfare  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Existing  law  with  respect  to  liability 
and  comj)ensatlon  for  oil  pollution  dam- 
age is  inconsistent.  Inadequate,  incomplete. 
Inefficient,  and  Inequitable. 

(4)  the  legal  rules  applicable  to  oU  pollu- 
tion liabUlty  and  compensation  need  to  be 
rationalized  and  reformed  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate and  timely  compensation  Is  available 
for  oil  pollution  from  all  sources. 

(b)  Purposes. — It  is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  In  this  Act 

to- 
ll)   enact  a  comprehensive  national  law 
governing  oU  pollution  liability   and  com- 
pensation; 

(2)  maximize  the  Incentive  for  all  per- 
sons producing,  transporting,  or  handling 
oil  to  take  all  steps  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  prevent  the  discharge  of  oil; 

(3)  establish  a  strict  UabUlty  standard 
for  cleanup  costs  and  damages  resulting 
from  the  discharge  of  oil; 

(4)  create  a  single  and  all-lncluslve  com- 
pensation fund  to  pay  for  all  cleapup  and 
damages  resulting  from  such  a  discharge; 

(5)  provide  adequate  funds  and  an  ex- 
peditious procedure  to  compensate  those  in- 
jured by  such  a  discharge;  and 

(6)  provide  for  the  restoration,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  replacement  of  the  natiural  resources 
damaged  by  a  discharge  of  oil. 

DEFINinONS 

Sec  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the  con- 
text Indicates  otherwise,  the  term — 

(1)  "Administration"  means  the  Federal 
OU  Pollution  LlabUlty  and  Compensation 
Administration; 

(2)  "Administrator"  means  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Administration; 

(3)  "aquatic  and  terrestrial  environment" 
includes  but  Is  not  limited  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  (Including  the 
lands  therein  and  thereunder),  the  adjacent 
shorelines  (Including  waters  therein  and 
thereunder),  the  waters  of  the  contiguous 
zone,  the  waters  within  the  safety  zone 
around  a  deepwater  port,  and  waters  super- 
jacent to  the  Continental  Shelf  of  the  United 
States  and  any  other  lands  or  waters  of  the 
United  States;  the  fish,  wildlife,  and  other 
living  resources  of  such  lands  and  waters; 
and  the  recreational  and  scenic  values  of 
such  lands,  waters  and  resources; 

(4)  "barrel"  means  42  United  States  gal- 
lons at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit; 

(5)  "cleanup  costs"  means  aU  actual  costs. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to  administra- 
tive and  other  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to,  any  State  or  local  government, 
to  any  foreign  governments,  or  to  their  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors,  of  (A)  removing 
or  attempting  to  remove,  or  (B)  taking  other 
measures  to  prevent,  reduce,  or  mitigate  dam- 
ages to  the  public  health  or  welfare,  or  to 
public  and  private  property  Including  but  not 
limited  to  shorelines,  beaches,  and  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
environment; 

(6)  "contiguous  zone"  means  the  entire 
zone  established  or  to  be  established  by 
the  United  States  under  article  24  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone  (15  UST  1606;  TIAS  5369) 
or  otherwise  by  law  or  treaty; 

(7)  "damages"  means  all  direct  and  proxi- 
mate damages,  except  cleanup  costs,  suf- 
fered by  any  person  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
charge of  oU,  Including — 

(A)  the  value  of  any  loss  or  Injury  at  the 
time  such  loss  or  Injury  Is  Incurred,  with 
respect  to  any  real  or  personal  property  that 
Is  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a 
discharge  of  oil; 

(B)  the  cost  of  restoring,  repairing  or  re- 
placing any  real  or  personal  property  that  Is 
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damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  discharge  of  oU; 
any  income  necessarily  lost  during  the  time 
such  property  is  being  restored,  repaired,  or 
replaced;  and  any  reduction  In  the  value  of 
such  property  thereafter,  by  comparison  with 
Its  value  prior  to  such  discharge; 

(C)  any  loss  of  Income  or  impairment  of 
earning  capacity  due  to  damages  to  real  or 
personal  property  Including  natural  re- 
sources, without  regard  to  ownership  of  such 
property  or  resources,  that  is  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  a  discharge  of  oU,  If  the  claimant 
derives  at  least  50  per  centum  of  his  earn- 
ings from  activities  which  utilize  the  prop- 
erty or  natural  resources. 

(D)  any  costs  and  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Federal  or  any  State  government  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  natural  resources  that  are 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  discharge  of  oil; 

(E)  any  loss  to  citizens  of  any  use  of 
real  property  or  of  natural  resources  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  discharge  of  oil.  If  such  property 
or  resources  are  owned,  managed,  held  In 
trust,  or  otherwise  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral or  any  State  government;  and 

(F)  any  loss  of  tax  revenue  by  a  State 
or  local  government  due  to  Injury  to  real  or 
personal  property  directly  resulting  from 
oil  contamination. 

(8)  "deepwater  port"  has  the  meaning  set 
forth  in  section  3  ( 10)  of  the  Deepwater  Port 
Act  of  1974  (33  U.S.C.  1502  (10)); 

(9)  "discharge"  Includes,  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to,  any  spUling.  leaking,  pumping,  pour- 
ing, emptying,  or  dxunplng,  regardless  of 
whether  It  occurred  Intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally; 

(10)  "facility"  Includes,  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to,  any  oil  refinery,  drilling  platform, 
oil  storage  or  transfer  terminal,  pipeline,  or 
any  appurtenances  related  to  any  of  the 
foregoing,  that  Is  used,  or  Is  capable  of  being 
used,  to  refine,  drill  for,  pump,  produce, 
store,  handle,  transfer,  process,  or  transport 
oil;  the  term  does  not  Include  a  vessel  or  a 
deepwater  port; 

(11)  "Fund"  means  the  Federal  OU  Pollu- 
tion Compensation  F^lnd; 

(12)  "licensee"  means  a  person  who  holds 
a  valid  license  for  the  ownership,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  a  deepwater  port; 

(13)  "natural  resources?'  means  land,  fish, 
wildlife,  biota,  air,  water,  and  other  such 
resources  owned,  managed,  held  In  trust, 
or  otherwise  controlled  by  the  Federal  or 
any  State  government; 

(14)  "offshore  facility"  means  any  facility 
located  in,  on,  or  under  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  waters  of  the  contigu- 
ous zone,  or  any  facility  utilized  In  oU  ex- 
ploration or  production  activities  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  the  United 
States; 

(15)  "oil"  means .  petroleum.  Including 
crude  oU  or  any  fraction  or  residue  there- 
from; 

(16)  "onshore  faculty"  means  any  faculty 
located  In,  on,  or  under  any  land  within  the 
United  States  other  than  submerged  land; 

(17)  "owner  and  operator"  means  (A) 
with  respect  to  a  vessel,  any  person  owning, 
operating,  or  chartering  by  demise,  such 
vessel;  (B)  with  respect  to  an  offshore  or 
onshore  facility,  any  person  owning  or  op- 
erating such  facility,  whether  by  lease,  con- 
tract, or  other  form  of  agreement;  and  (C) 
with  respect  to  any  abandoned  facility,  the 
person  who  owned  or  operated  such  faclUty 
Immediately  prior  to  such  abandonment; 

(18)  "person"  means  an  individual,  a  pub- 
lic or  private  corporation,  partnership  or 
other  association,  or  a  government  entity; 

(19)  "person  In  charge"  means  the  Indi- 
vidual Immediately  responsible  for  the  op- 
.eratlons  of  a  vessel,  onshore  or  offshore  fa- 
clUty, or  deepwater  port; 

(20)  "safety  zone"  means  the  safety  zone 
around  a  deepwater  port  as  defined  pursuant 
to^sectlon  10(d)  of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act 
of  1974   (33  VS.C.  1509(d));. 


(21)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation; 

(2)  "State"  Includes  each  of  the  SUtes  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Canal  Zone; 

(23)  "transfer"  or  "transferred"  Includes, 
but  not  limited  to,  both  onloadlng  and  off- 
loading between  a  facility  and  a  vessel,  be- 
tween vessels,  between  faculties;  or  between 
a  vessel  and  a  deepwater  port:  and 

(24)  "vessel"  means  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  contrivance  that  Is  used, 
or  capable  of  being  used  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation on  water,  whether  self-propelled 
or  not. 

PROHiarnoN,  notification,  and  cleanup 
Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  discharge  of  oU  in  harm- 
ful quantities  as  determined  by  the  President 
under  section  311(b)  (4)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  prohibited. 

(2)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel,  on- 
shore or  offshore  faculty,  or  licensee  of  a 
deepwater  port,  from  which  oil  Is  discharged 
In  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  assessed 
a  clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000: 
Provided,  however,  That  such  owner,  opera- 
tor, or  licensee  shall  not  also  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty,  under  section  311(b)(6)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or 
section  18(a)  (2)  of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act 
of  1974,  for  the  same  discharge. 

(b)  Any  person  In  charge  of  a  vessel,  on- 
shore or  offshore  facility,  or  deepwater  port 
shall,  as  soon  as  he  has  knowledge  of  any  dis- 
charge of  oil  from  such  vessel,  facility,  or 
port  In  violation  of  this  section.  Immediately 
notify  the  appropriate  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  of  such  discharge.  Any 
such  person  who  falls  to  notify  Immediately 
such  agency  of  such  discharge  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  l  year,  or 
both:  Provided,  however.  That  no  person 
convicted  under  this  section  shall  also  be 
convicted  for  the  same  failure  to  notify 
under  section  311(b)  (5)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  or  under  section  18(b) 
of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974.  Notifica- 
tion received  pursuant  to  this  section  or  In- 
formation obtained  by  the  exploitation  of 
such  notification  shall  not  be  used  against 
any  such  person  In  any  criminal  case,  except 
a  prosecution  for  perjury  or  for  giving  a  false 
statement. 

(c)  (1)  Whenever  any  oU  Is  discharged,  the 
President  shall  act  to  remove  or  arrange  for 
the  removal  of  such  oU,  unless  he  determines 
such  removal  will  be  done  properly  and  ex- 
peditiously by  the  owner  or  c^)erator  of  the 
vessel  onshore  or  offshore  faculty,  or  deep- 
water  port,  from  which  the  discharge  occurs. 

(2)  Removal  of  oil  and  actions  to  mini- 
mize damage  from  oil  discharged  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  be  In  accordance 
with  the  National  Contingency  Plan  for  re- 
moval of  oil  and  hazardous  substances  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  311(c)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Water.  Pollution  Control  Act. 
"(3)  Whenever  the  President  acts  to  re- 
move a  discharge  of  oil  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, he  is  authorized  to  draw  upon  the 
money  available  in  the  Fund  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Such  money  shall  be  used 
to  pay  promptly  for  all  cleanup  costs  In- 
curred by  the  President  In  removing  or  In  _ 
minimizing  damage  caused  by  such  oil  dis- 
charge. 

LiABiLrrT  FOR  discharces  of  oil 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Cleanup. — All  cleanup  costs, 
Incurred  by  the  President.  Secretary  or  any 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  official  or  agency, 
or  any  other  person.  In  connection  with  a  dis- 
charge of  oil  shall  be  borne  by  the  owner  and 
operator  or  licensee  of  the  vessel,  faculty  or 
deepwater  port  from  which  the  discharge 
occurred. 
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(b)  Vmbbls.— (1)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  and  except  aa  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (d) ,  the  owner  and  oper- 
ator of  a  vessel  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally 
liable,  wlthoa^  regard  to  fatUt.  for  damages 
which  result  from  a  discharge  of  oU  from 
■uch  vessel.  Such  liability  shall  not  exceed 
$160  per  gross  ton,  except  that-  If  It  can  be 
shown — 

(A)  that  such  discharge  was  the  result  of 
gross  negligence  or  willful  misconduct,  within 
the  knowledge  and  privity  of  the  owner,  c^>er- 
ator  or  peraon  in  charge: 

(B)  that  such  discharge  was  the  result  of 
a  violation  o^  applicable  safety,  construction 
or  operating  standards  or  regulations;  such 
owner  and  operator  shall  be  Jointly  and  sev- 
eraUy  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  cleanup 
costs  and  damages. 

(2)  The  owner  and  operator  of  a  vessel 
carrying  oil  which  has  been  transported 
through  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  loaded 
on  such  vessel  at  the  terminal  facilities  of  the 
pipeline,  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable, 
without  regard  to  fault,  subject  to  the  limits 
mnd  conditions  contained  In  this  subsection. 
to  residents  or  the  government  of  Canada  for 
cleanup  costs  and  damages  resulting  from 
the  discharge  of  oil  from  such  vessel. 
_(c)  Onsrosk  awd  OrrsRoaK  PAcmriES  and 
DFEPWAxra  Pobts. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  and  except  as  pro- 
vided^ in  subsection  (d)  — 

( 1)  The  owner  and  operator  of  an  onshore 
faculty  shall  be  held  Jointly  and  severally 
liable  without  regard  to  fault,  for  damages 
which  result  from  a  discharge  of  oil  ffom 
such  facility.  Such  liability  shall  not  exceed 
•50.000,000  Acept  that'  if  It  can  be  shd^ 
that  (A)  such  damages  were  the  result  of 
gross  negligence  or  willful  misconduct  with- 
in the  privity  and  knowledge  of  such  owner 
or  operator,  or  of  the  person  in  charge  of 
such  facUity;  or  (B)  that  such  discharge  was 
the  result  of  a  violation  of  applicable  safety, 
construction  or  operating  standards  or  reg- 
Tilations;  such  owner  and  operator  shall  be 

'  Jointly    and    severally    Uable    for    the    full 
amount  of  such  damages. 

(2)  The  owner  and  operator  of  an  offshtx* 
facility  shall  be  held  Jointly  and  severally 
liable  without  regard  to  fault,  for  damages 
which  result  from  a  discharge  of  oil  from 
such  facHlty.  Such  liability  shaU  not  e.\ceed 
•50.000.000.  except  that  If  It  can  be  shown 
that  (A)  such  damages  were  the  result  of 
gross  negligence  of  willful  misconduct  with- 
in the  privity  and  knowledge  of  such  owner 
or  operator,  or  of  the  person  in  charge  of 
such  facility:  or  (B)  that  such  discharge  was 
theresvUt  of  a  violation  of  applicable  safety, 
construction  or  operating  standards  or  reg- 
ulations; such  owner  and  operator  shall  be 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  full 
amount  of  such  damages. 

(3)  The  licensee  of  a  deepwater  port  shall 
be  liable  without  regard  to  fault  for  damages 
which  result  from  a  discharge  of  oil  from 
such  deepwater  port.  Such  liability  shall  not 
exceed  •100,000,000.  except  that  If  It  can  be 
shown  that  such  damages  were  the  result 
of  gross  negUgence  or  willful  misconduct 
within  the  privity  and  knowledge  of  the  11-  ■ 
censee  or  any  person  in  charge  of  such  port, 
or  that  such  discharge  was  ttie  result  of  a 
violation  of  appUcable  safety,  construction 
or  operating  standards  or  regiilatlons,  such 
licensee  shall  be  liable  for  the  full  amount 
of  such  damages. 

(d)  DETOreEs.— Liability  for  costs  and 
damages  resulting  from  a  discharge  of  oU 
ahall  not  be  Imposed  on  any  person  pumiant 
to  subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c).  If  the  owner. 
operator,  or  licensee  Involved  establishes  that 
«uch  discharge  was  caused  solely  by  an  act 
of  war.  In  addition,  liability  with  respect  to 
damages  cUlmed  by  a  damaged  party  shaU 
not  be  Imposed  under  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  If  the  owner,  op^^tor  or 
ucensM  Involved  establishes  that  such  dla- 
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charge  was  caused  solely  by  the  negligence 
or  Intentional  act  of  such  damaged  party. 

(e)  SiTBROGATioN. — (1)  In  any  case  In  whlch 
the  owner  and  operator  of  a  vessel  are  held 
Uable.  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 
for  cleanup  costs  and  damages  resulting 
from  a  discharge  of  oil,  such  an  owner  or 
operator  shall  be  subrogated.  If  such  dis- 
charge was  caused  by  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  or  operator  of  an  onshore  or 
offshore  facility  or  on  the  part  of  the  licensee 
of  a  deepwater  port,  to  the  rights  of  any 
person  who  Is  entitled  to  recover  any  dam- 
ages against  such  owner,  operator,  or  licensee. 

(2)  .In  any  case  in  which  the  owner  and 
operator  of  an  onshore  or  offshore  facility 
are,  or  In  which  the  licensee  of  a  deep-water 
port,  is  held  liable,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  or  (c),  for  cleanup  costs  and  damages 
resulting  from  a  discharge  of  oil,  such  an 
owner,  operator,  or  licensee  shall  be  subro- 
gated. If  such  discharge  was  the  result  of 
the  unseaworthiness  of  a  vessel  or  the  negli- 
gence of  a  vessel's  owner  or  operator,  to  the 
rights  of  any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  re- 
cover any  damages  against  the  owner  or 
operator  of  such  vessel. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
In  any  way  affect  or  limit  any  rights  that  an 
owner  or  operator  of  a^  vessel,  an  onshore 
facility,  an  offshore  facility,  or  a  licensee 
of  that  Fund  may  have  against  any  third 
party  whose  acts  may  have  caused  or  con- 
tributed to  a  discharge  of  oil. 

(4)  In  any  case  In  which  the  owner  and 
operator  of  a  vessel,  onshore  or  offshore  fa- 
cility are,  or  In  which  the  licensee  of  a  deep- 
water  port,  la  held  liable,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a);  (b),  or  (c).  for  costs  and  dam- 
ages resulting  from  a  discharge  of  oil  that 
was  caused  solely  by  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  falling  to 
maintain  adequate  aids  to  navigation,  such 
owner,  operator,  or  licensee  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  cleanup  and  damage  expenditures 
from  the  Federal  Government.  In  such  cases, 
the  Pimd  shall  also  be  entitled  to  seek  recov- 
ery from  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  cleanup 
and  damage  expenditures  by  the  Fund. 

THE   FEDEBAI.   OH,   POIXTTION    LIABIUTT   AND 
COMPENSATION   ADMINISTHATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Establishment. — There  is  here- 
by established  In  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation an  agency  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Federal  Oil  Pollution  Liability  and  Com- 
pensation Administration. 

(b)  Officehs. — (1)  There  shall  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Administration  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Oil  Pollution  Liabilltv  and 
Compensation  Administration.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  pay  rates  (5  UB.C.  5316). 
The  Administrator  shall  report  and  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary,  except  that  deci- 
sions of  the  Administrator  s^all  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review,  delay,  reversal,  or  other  action 
by  the  Secretary  or  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
(2)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration  a 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Oil  Pol- 
lution LlabUlty  and  Compensation  Adminis- 
tration. The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule pay  rates  (6  U.S.C.  6316).  The  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  perform  such  functions 
as  the  Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time 
assign  or  delegate,  and  shaU  act  as  Adminis- 
trator during  the  absence  or  dlsabfllty  of  the 
Administrator  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Administrator. 

(8)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  General  Counsel  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 


consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
pay  rates  (5  U.S.C.  6316) . 

(c)  Functions. — The  Administrator  shall— 

(1)  establish  and  maintain  the  Fund,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7; 

(2)  act  as  trustee  of  the  natural  resovircea 
of  the  marine  environment.  In  accordance 
with  section  8; 

(3)  require  financial  responsibility,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  9; 

(4)  establish  regulations  and  provide  for 
the  fair  and  expeditious  settlement  of  claims, 
In  accordance  with  section  10; 

(5)  provide  public  access  to  Informatloa 
and  conduct  public  education  programs.  In 
accordance  with  section  11; 

(6)  submit  an  annual  report,  In  accord- 
ance with  section  12;  and 

(7)  perform  such  other  fiuictlons  as  are 
prescribed  by  law  or  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Powers. — In  the  performance  of  his 
functions,  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to— 

( 1 )  appoint,  fix  the  compensation,  and  as* 
sign  the  duties  of  such  officers  and  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate, and  to  delegate  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  any  such  personnel; 

(2)  utilize,  with  the  consent  of  the  agency 
concerned,  the  services  or  p>ersonnel,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  of  any  FW- 
eral  Government  agency,  of  any  State  or 
local  government  agency,  or  of  any  organiza- 
tion, to  perform  such  functions  on  behalf 
of  the  Administrator  as  are  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate; 

(3)  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act; 

(4)  conduct  such  studies  and  investiga- 
tions, obtain  such  date  and  information,  an() 
hold  such  meeting  or  public  bearings  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  facilitate  the 
exercise  of  any  authority  granted  to,  or  the 
performance  of  any  function  imposed  on,  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act; 

(5)  enter  into  such  contracts,  agreements, 
and  other  arrangements  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  acquisition  ol 
material.  Information,  or  other  assistance 
related  to.  or  requlfed  by,  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  Act;   and 

(6)  16su©  and  enforce  orders  during  pro- 
ceedings maintained  pursuant  to  this  Act 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  IssiUng  sub- 
penas,  administering  oaths,  compelling  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  documents, 
and  other  evidence,  and  the  taking  of 
depositions. 

the     federal     OtL     POLLUTION     COMPENSATION 
FUND 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Establishment. — There  is  estab- 
lished within  the  admlnlstatlon  a  Federal  Oil 
Pollution  Compensation  Fund.  The  Fund 
shall  be  a  nonprofit  corporate  entity  which 
may  sue  or  be  used  in  its  own  name. 

(b)  Disbursements. — (1)  Moneys  In  the 
Fund  shall  be  disbursed  for  the  following 
purposes  and  no  others: 

(A)  administrative  and  personnel  expenses 
of  the  Fund,  after  appropriation  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill; 

(B)  cleanup  costs  resulting  from  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  Incurred  (1)  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  (11)  pursuant  to  section 
311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Amendments  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
600),  (111)  piirsuant  to  any  State  or  local 
law,  or  (Iv)  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
vessel  or  onshore  or  offshore  facility  or  a 
licensee  If  It  can  be  shown  that  such  dis- 
charge was  caused  solely  by  an  act  of  war 
or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  establishing  and  maintaining 
aids  to  navigation; 
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(C)  all  damages  not  actually  compensated 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act,  and  for 
damages  whenever  the  source  of  the  dis- 
charge cannot  be  determined  or  Is  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and 

(D)  research  Into  methods  for  preventing, 
containing,  and  removing  discharges  of  oil. 

(2)  Payment  of  compensation  by  the  Fund 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Fund  acquiring  by 
subrogation  all  rights  of  the  claimant  to 
recovery  cleanup  costs  or  damages  from  the 
discharger.  The  Fund  shall  diligently  pursue 
recovery  for  any  such  subrogated  rights. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  above,  the  Fund 
shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  cleanup  costs  and 
damages  of  any  claimant  whose  negligence 
or  intentional  act  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
discharge. 

(c)  Reimbxtrsements. — In  all  claims  oruc- 
tlons  by  the  Fund  against  any  owner,  opera- 
tor, licensee,  or  other  person  providing  fi- 
nancial responsibility,  the  Fund  shall  re- 
cover. ( 1 )  the  amount  the  Fund  has  paid  to 
the  claimant  or  to  any  governmental  entity 
undertaking  cleanup  operations,  without  re- 
duction, and  (2)  Interest  on  that  amount, 
at  the  existing  commercial  Interest  rate, 
from  the  date  upon  which  the  request  for 
reimbursement  was  Issued  from  the  Fund 
to  the  owner,  operator,  licensee,  or  other 
person,  to  the  date  upon  which  the  Fund 
is  paid  by  such  owner,  operator,  licensee,  or 
other  person. 

(d)  Fee  Collection. — (1)  The  Fund  shall 
be  provisioned  through  the  levy  and  collec- 
tion by  the  Administrator  of  a  6-cent-per- 
barrel  fee  imposed  on  the  owner  of  oil  when 
the  oil  is  transferred  between  (A)  a  vessel 
and  an  onshore  or  offshore  facility,  (B)  off- 
shore or  onshore  facilities,  or  (C)  a  vessel 
and  a  deepwater  port.  All  moneys  In  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  liability  fund  and  the 
deepwater  port  liability  fimd  shall  be  placed 
in  the  Fund.  Any  oil  upon  which  a  fee  has 
once  been  levied  pursuant  to  clause  (A), 
(B),  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  subsequent  levy  under  this 
paragraph. 

(2)  The  collection  of  the  fee  shall  con- 
tinue until  the  fund  reaches  (250.000,000 
whereupon  collection  shall  be  suspended. 
The  collections  shall  be  resumed  when  the 
Fund  is  reduced  below  $200,000,000  and  shall 
continue  until  the  Fund  again  reaches  $250,- 
000,000.  All  sums  recovered  by  the  Fund 
from  the  party  or  parties  responsible  for  a 
discharge  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund  and  included 
In  calculating  the  balance.  All  sums  not 
needed  for  the  piu-poses  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  prudently 
Invested  in  Income-producing  securities  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Income 
from  such  securities  shall  be  applied  to  the 
principal  of  the  Fund. 

(3)  Each  person  responsible  for  contribut- 
ing to  the  Fund  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection  shall  keep  such  records  and  fur- 
nish such  Information  as  the  Administrator 
shall  proscribe  In  regiilations.  Collection  will 
be  at  such  times  and  such  manner  as  shall 
be  prescribed  In  such  regtilatlons. 

(4)  Whenever  the  money  in  the  Fund  Is 
less  than  the  claims  for  cleanup  costs  and 
damages  for  which  It  Is  liable  under  this 
section,  the  Fund  shall  borrow  the  balance 
required  to  pay  such  claims  from  the  United 
States  Tresisury  at  an  Interest  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  8.  Trustee  of  Natural  Resources. — 
The  Administrator,  or  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  any  State,  shall  act  on  behalf 
of  the  public  as  trustee  of  the  natural  re- 
8oiu*ces  to  recover  for  damages  to  such  re- 
sources. Sums  recovered  shall  be  used  to 
restore,  rehabilitate  or  acquire  the  equivalent 
of  such  natural  resources  by  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  Federal  or  State  government. 


financial    RESPONSIBILITY 

Sec.  9.  (a)  General. — Each  ovmer  or  oper- 
ator of  a  vessel  or  an  onshore  or  offshore 
facility  and  each  licensee  shall  establish 
and  maintain  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  evidence  of 
financial  responsibility  based  on  the  ton- 
nage of  the  vessel,  the  capacity  of  the  facil- 
ity or  deepwater  port,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  Financial  responsibility  may  be  es- 
tablished by  any  one,  or  a  combination  of, 
the  following  methods  acceptable  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator: (1)  evidence  of  Insurance,  (2) 
siirety  bonds,  (3)  qualification  as  a  self- 
Insurer,  or  (4)  other  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility  satisfactory  to  the  Administra- 
tor. 

(b)  Direct  Action. — Any  claim  for  cleanup 
costs  and  damages  by  any  claimant  or  by 
the  Fund  may  be  brought  directly  against 
the  bond,  the  Insurer,  or  any  other  person 
providing  financial  responsibility. 

(c)  Failure  To  Comply. — (1)  Any  person 
who  falls  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  any  regulation  Issued  there- 
under shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $25,000. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  re- 
fuse the  clearance  required  by  section  4197 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  01),  to  any  vessel 
subject  to  this  section  which  has  not  fur- 
nished evidence  of  financial  responsibility  to 
the  Administrator. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  him.  shall  (A)  deny 
entry  to  any  port  or  place  in  the  United 
States  or  navigable  waters  to  and  (B)  de- 
tain at  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  States 
from  which  it  is  about  to  depart  for  any 
other  port  or  place  In  the  United  States  any 
vessel  subject  to  this  section,  which,  upon 
request,  does  not  produce  evidence  furnished 
by  the  Administrator  that  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section  have  been  complied  with. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  Increase  the 
requirements  established  under  this  section 
and  luider  subsection  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 4  annually,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
annual  percentage  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

CLAIMS,  settlement,  AND   ADJUDICATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Rules  and  Reguijitions. — The 
Administrator  shall  prescribe  and  may  from 
time  to  time  amend,  regulations  for  the  fil- 
ing, processing,  settlement,  and  adjudica- 
tion of  claims  for  cleanup  costs  and  damages 
resulting  from  the  discharge  of  oil. 

(b)  Procedure. — (1)  Upon  receiving  infor- 
mation regarding  a  discharge  of  oil.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  and  distribute  ,ln 
the  area  of  the  discharge  Information  and 
materia*  on  the  filing  of  claims. 

(2)  Claims  shall  be  filed  with  the  Admin- 
istrator not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 
of  discovery  of  damage  nor  later  than  6  years 
after  the  date  of  the  incident  which  caused 
the  damage.  The  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe appropriate  forms  and  details  for  such 
claims,  which  shall  Include  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  claimant  to  make  a  sworn  verifi- 
cation of  the  clfdm  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge. Each  person's  damage  claims  arising 
from  one  incident  shall  be  stated  in  one 
form.  Damages  not  Included  in  the  claim  at 
the  time  compensation  Is  made  shall  be 
deemed  waived.  Upon  receipt  of  any  claim,  the 
Administrator  shall  as  soon  as  practicable 
Inform  all  affected  parties  of  the  claim. 

(3)  If  the  source  of  the  discharge  can  be 
determined  and  liability  Is  conceded,  the 
claimant  and  the  Administrator  or  the  per- 
son responsible  for  the  discharge  may  ar- 
range a  settlement  which  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  parties.  If  liability  Is  not 
conceded  or  If  a  settlement  on  the  amoimt 
of  damages  cannot  be  negotiated,  any  party 


may  request  a  hearing  before  an  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judge. 

(4)  If  thf<  source  of  the  discharge  Is  un- 
known or  cannot  be  determined,  the  claim- 
ant and  tbe  Administrator  shall  attempt  to 
arrange  a  settlement  under  procedures  con- 
tained In  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator.  If  a  settlement  cannot  be  ne- 
gotiated, the  claim  shall  be  submitted  to  soi 
Admlnlf.tratlve  Law  Judge. 

(c)  Administrative  Heabings.^-(  1 )  The 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  regulations 
for  hearings  before  an  Administrative  Law 
Judge.  Tbe  Administrative  Law  Judge  shall 
have  the  power  to  administer  oaths,  and 
subpena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses,  the  production  of  books,  records, 
and  other  evidence  relative  or  pertinent  to 
the  Issues  presented  for  determination. 

(2)  Upon  receipt  of  a  request  for  a  hear- 
ing, the  Administrative  Law  Judge  shall 
promptly"-schedule  a  hearing  to  determine 
the  amoimt  and  validity  of  the  damage  claim. 
The  hearing  shall  be  held  In  the  area  where 
the  damage  occurred. 

(3)  Upon  a  decision  by  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  and  without  a  request  for  Judicial 

•  review,  the  amount  shall  be  certified  to  the 
Administrator  who  shall  promptly  disburse 
the  award.  Such  decision  shall  not  be  re- 
viewable by  the  Administrator  or  the 
Secretary! 

(d)  Judicial  Review. — (1)  Any  person  suf- 
fering legal  wrong,  or  who  is  adversely 
affected  or  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  an 
Administrative  Law  Judge  may,  no  later  than 
60  days  after  such  decision  is  made,  seek 
Judicial  review  of  such  decision  in  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  damage  occurred  or  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(2)  In  any^ase  In  which  the  person  re- 
sponsible for^e  discharge,  or  the  Adminis- 
tration, seeks  Judicial  review,  attorneys'  fees 
and  court  costs  shall  be  awarded  to  the 
claimant  If  the  decision  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  is  affirmed. 

(e)  Class  Actions. — (1)  The  Attorney 
General  may  act  on  behalf  of  any  group  of 
damaged  citizens  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines would  be  more  adequately  represented 
as  a  class  In  the  recovery  of  claims  under 
this  section.  Sums  recovered  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  such  groups. 

(2)  If,  within  90  days  after  a  discharge 
of  oil  In  violation  of  this  Act  has  occurred, 
the  Attorney  General  falls  to  act  on  behalf 
of  a  group  who  may  be  entitled  to  compen- 
sation In  accordance  with  section  3  any 
member  of  such  group  may  maintain  a  class 
action  to  recover  such  damages  on  behalf 
of  such  group.  Failure  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  act  in  accordance  with  this  subsection 
shall  have  no  bearing  on  any  class  action 
maintained  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

(3)  In  any  case  where  the  number  of 
members  of  the  class  exceeds  1,000,  publish- 
ing notice  of  the  action  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  In  local  newspapers  serving  the 
areas  In  which  the  damaged  parties  reside 
shall  be  deemed  to  fulfill  the  requirement 
for  public  notice  established  by  rule  23(c) 
(2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(f)  Representation. — ^The  Administrator 
shall  initially  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  promptly  Institute  court  actions  and  to 
appear  and  represent  the  Administration  or 
the  Fund  for  all  claims  under  this  Act.  Un- 
less the  Attorney  General  notifies  the  Ad- 
ministration that  he  will  Institute  such  ac- 
tion or  win  otherwise  appear  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  attorneys  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  shall  appear  and  represent  the 
Administration.  > 

PUBLIC   access  to   inforicatioh 

Sec.  U.  (a)  Gxnebal. — Copies  of  any  com- 
miinlcatlon,  document,  report,  or  Information 
transmitted  between  any  official  of  the  Fed- 
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end  Oovemment  and  anj  person  concerning 
Usblllty  and  compensation  for  damage  re- 
sulting from  the  discharge  of  oil  sbaU  be 
made  available  to  the  public  for  Inspection, 
and  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
reproduction  at  a  reasonable  cost,  to  the 
public  upon  Identifiable  request. 

(b)  RsiXAat. — Nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  re- 
lease of  any  Information  of  the  kind  described 
In  subsection  (b)  of  wctlon  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  which  la  otherwise 
protected  by  law  from  disclosure  to  the 
public. 

ANNUAL      KEPOKT     BT      ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  12.  Within  6  mouths  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
^>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (I) 
a  report  on  the  administration  of  the  fund 
during  such  fiscal  year;  (2)  a  summary  of 
the  management  and  enforcement  activities 
of  the  Administration;  and  (3)  reconunenda-.. 
tlons  to  the  Congress  for  such  additional 
legislative  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Improve  the  management  of  the  fund  and 
the  administration  of  the  liability  provlalona 
under  this  Act. 

RXIJITIONSKIP   TO    OTH^    LAW 

Sec.  13.  (a)  State  Law. — ^Thls  Act  shall 
not  be  interpreted  to  preempt  the  field  of 
liability  or  to  preclude  any  State  from  Im- 
posing additional  requirements  or  liability 
for  any  discharge  of  oil  resulting  In  damages 
or  cleanup  costs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  State. 

(b)  DouBLC  Recovert. — Any  person  who 
receives  compensation  for  damages  or  clean- 
up costs  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  pre- 
cluded from  recovering  compensation  for  the 
same  damages  or  cleanup  costs  pursuant  to 
any  other  State  or  Federal  law.  Any  person 
who  receives  compensation  for  damages  or 
cleanup  coets  pursuant  to  any  other  State  or 
Federal  law  shall  be  precluded  from  receiving 
compensation  for  the  same  damages  or  clean- 
up costs  under  this  Act. 

(c)  CoTJRT  Jurisdiction. — The  United 
States  district  courts  shall  have  original  ju- 
risdiction of  cases  and  controversies  arising 
under  this  Act,  and  proceedings  with  respect 
to  any  such  case  or  controversy  may  be  in- 
stituted In  the  Judicial  district  in  which  any 
defendant  resides  or  may  be  found,  or  in  the 
judicial  district  \n  which  the  damages 
occurred. 

authorization  for  appropriations 
Sec.  14.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  administration  of  this  Act 
tlO.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976:  «2.500,000  for  the  transitional  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1976;  »5.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977;  and 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978. 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Aug.  11.  1975) 

On.  Spill  Dbths  Harbor — ^Rscoro  Leak  or 

180,000  Oallonb  Fottmo 

Coast  Guard,  state  and  private  craft  were 
working  last  night  to  contain  the  largest  oil 
spill  ever  recorded  In  the  Outer  Harbor  after 
150.000  gallons  of  heavy  No.  8  residual  oil 
leaked  from  a  Shell  Oil  barge. 

The  leakage,  from  the  barge  Shamrock,  be- 
ing filled  at  Wagners  Point,  was  noticed 
about  8  AM.  yesterday,  according  to  tlie 
Biaryland  Port  Administration,  which  cited 
"negligence"  as  a  factor. 

By  last  night  the  oil  had  spread  east  from 
Wagners  Point  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Pat»peoo  to  Dundalk  Marine  Terminal  and 
the  eastern  approaches  of  the  Outer  Harbor 
Crossing.  _ 

The  Coast  Guard  had  laid  down  more  than 
a  mile  of  fioatlng  booms  to  deflect  the  apill 
toward  Aon  and  said  more  booms  were  on 
the  way. 


A  Coast  Guard  spokesman  said  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  danger  that  the  odl  would 
escape  Into  the  bay  proper,  but  noted  that  it 
bad  washed  onto  the  land  cf  several  homes 
near  the  marine  terminal. 

No  assessment  of  the  spill's  Impact  on  the 
ecology  of  the  harbor  area  could  be  obtained 
last  night,  although  the  Coast  Guard's  ma- 
rine environmental  protection  officer  for  the 
port  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  "moet"  of 
the  oil  would  be  cleaned  up. 

The  chemicals  dumped  onto  the  q>lU  are 
"oleophilic  and  hydrophobic,"  he  explained, 
meaning  they  attract  oil  and  repel  water, 
contracting  the  oil  into  chunks  which  can  be 
skimmed  from  the  water  and  shoveled  frotn 
the  shores. 

Shell  Oil  Company  refused  any  comment 
on  the  spill,  as  did  Harbor  Towing  Company, 
the  private  firm  Shell  contracted  to  help 
clean  up  the  mess. 

The  Coast  Guard  yesterday  sent  five  craft 
to  work  with  the  oil  spill.  They  were  aided 
by  three  boats  of  the  Maryland  Port  Ad- 
ministration. 

Additional  help  was  to  arrive  this  morn- 
ing from  a  special  "oil  q)Ul  strike  team'* 
being  sent  from  North  Carolina  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  It  win  be  the  first  time  the  team,  the 
only  one  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  has  been 
used  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area. 

The  residual  oil  stopped  oozing  from  the 
Shamrock,  moored  at  the  Shell  terminal  at 
Wagners  Point,  by  mldmornlng  yesterday, 
the  Coast  Guard  confirmed.  The  reason  for 
the  spill  was  not  Immediately  determined. 

The  Coast  Guard  said  it  would  conduct  an 
investigation  Into  the  spUl  to  ascertain 
where  responsibility  for  it  lies.  Federal  pen- 
alties for  causing  an  oil  spill  include  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $15,000;  and  Maryland  law  pro- 
vides maximum  civil  penalties  of  $10,000  and 
criminal  penalties  of  up  to  $25,000. 

The  barge's  cargo  of  No.  6  fuel  oil  was  de- 
scribed as  "very  heavy  [and I  viscous — what 
is  left  after  all  the  other  dUtlllates  have 
been  skimmed  off." 

There  was  little  danger  that  the  oil  would 
Ignite,  however,  according  to  authorities, 
who  said  Its  flash  point  Is  between  500  and 
600  degrees. 

Winds  were  light  yesterday,  aiding  In  the 
spill's  containment. 

In  July,  1970,  a  67,000-ganon  oU  spill  from 
an  Exxon  barge  in  the  Outer  Harbor  spread 
15  miles  to  Riviera  Beach  In  Anne  Arundel 
county  before  it  was  contained. 

Only  fast  action  saved  Joseph  W.  Krimmel- 
bain's  crab  feast  from  the  oil  yesterday. 

Mr.  Krlmmelbein,  48,  a  truck  driver  who 
lives  at  8  Patapsco  avenue,  near  the  Dundalk 
4»nnlnal,  said  he  had  pots  in  the  water  In 
anticipation  of  a  cookout  last  night,  when  a 
neighbor  told  him  the  oil  was  headed  his 
way. 

"We  saved  all  but  about  three-fourths  of 
a  bushel,"  he  said  last  night,  seated  at  a 
wooden  table  on  his  pier  littered  with  crab- 
shells'  and  slightly  redolent  of  oU. 

"Kids  would  throw  stones  at  it  [the  oil) 
and  they'd  hit  with  a  'plunk,'  "  he  said. 

Oil  trucks  trailing  long  hoses  snuffled 
around  the  shorelines  below  the  port  facility, 
sucking  up  the  mucky  residual  as  the  booms 
deflected  it  ashore. 

Ida  A.  Sober,  57.  of  109  Woodland  street. 
said  the  oil  washing  onto  her  property  was 
the  worst  she  has  seen  in  60  years  at  her 
house. 

"It  used  to  be  like  Atlantic  City  here 
lamented. 


'  she 


om  1 


[PronT  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  16,  1976) 
Tanker  Hits  Platform,  6  Missing 

Oalveston,  Trx. — Six  orewmen  were  miss- 
ing yesterday  after  a  33,000-ton  British  tank- 
er crashed  into  an  offshore  drilling  platform 
spUling  much  of  the  ship's  360,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  into  the  OvUf  of  Mexico. 

Bbrty-one  of  the  ship's  47  crewmen  wer« 


rescued  by  tugs  and  other  commercial  ves- 
sels. Coast  Guard  rescue  vessels  searched  the 
area  for  the  missing  men. 

The  vessel,  owned  by  Tankers  Bahamas 
Ltd.,  was  manned  by  Filipino  seamen  with 
Norwegian  officers.  The  ship  was  chartered 
by  Exxon  and  was  en  route  from  the  West 
Indies  to  Baytown.  Tex. 

The  ship's  captam,  Noral  E  Strangeland, 
39,  of  Somme,  Norway,  escaped  uninjured! 
Ten  crewmen  were  Injured,  two  seriously. 
The  captain  and  crewmen  told  of  coming  on 
deck  amid  roaring  flames  and  falling  debris. 
At  least  three  of  the  crewmen  Jumped  Into 
the  ocean  rather  than  face  the  raging  Are. 

Officials  with  Chevron,  owners  of  the  par- 
tially completed  drilling  rig,  said  there  were 
no  working  wells  on  the  platform.  There  had 
been  reports  the  rig  and  the  oil  slick  bad 
caught  fire. 

Strangeland  told  newsmen  at  the  hospital 
he  saw  no  lights  on  the  rig.  The  Chevron 
spokesman  said  flashing,  battery-operated 
navigation  lights  were  functioning  properly. 

[Prom  "Oil  Spills  and  Spills  of  Hazardous 
Substances,"  Report  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  March  3,  1975  J 
Oil  Spills 
corinthos  spill 
In   January    1975,    the   tanker   Corlnthos, 
while  offloading  crude  oil  at  Marcus  Hook 
below  Philadelphia,  was  struck  by  the  tanker 
Edgar  M.  Queeny.  The  Corlnthos  exploded 
and  burned,  leaving  three  dead  and  27  miss- 
ing. The  Corlnthos  carried  approximately  13 
million  gallons  of  light  crude.  The  Queeny, 
with  its  cargo  of  phenol,  gasoline,  paraffin, 
and   vinyl   acetate   monomer,  suffered  rela- 
tively light  damage. 

Flames  from  the  fire  reached  600  feet  Into 
the  air  and  could  be  seen  for  over  15  miles  in 
the  heavily  industrialized  and  populated 
area.  Favorable  winds  kept  the  flames  from 
reaching  the  tank  storage  area  near  the  un- 
loading terminal.  The  oil  slick  immediately 
began  to  spread  down  river,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  provided  an  on-scene  coordinator  for 
spill  containment  and  clean-up.  The  chair- 
man ol  the  National  Response  Team  flew 
over  the  spill  area  and  noted  that  approxi- 
mately 60  miles  of  the  Delaware  River  were 
covered  with  oil. 

EPA's  Regions  II  and  ni  provided  technical 
support  in  the  response  operations  and  EPA's 
NERC  Las  Vegas  provided  aerial  surveillance. 
EPA  placed  booms  to  protect  three  wildlife 
areas  from  oil,  warned  downstream  warer 
users  to  close  their  intakes,  directed  six 
clean-up  contractors,  made  additional  aerial 
photography  and  surveillance  of  the  spill 
areas,  and  suggested  and  a.9sisted  In  estab- 
lishing bird-cleaning  operations. 

Approximately  2,000  waterfowl  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  oil  slick.  The  cost  of  clean- 
up was  over  $1  million. 

MmjLA  SPILL      ' 

The  Metula,  a  supertanker  carrying  64  mil- 
lion gallons-of  crude  oU,  ran  aground  off  the 
Coast  of  (jhile  in  August  1974,  spilling  16 
million  gallons  of  its  cargo.  The  incident  oc- 
curred at  night  during  a  high  wind. 

Oil  spread  for  1,000  square  miles,  into  an 
estuary  and  along  76  miles  of  Chilean  coast. 
A  team  from  the  Coast  Guard  flew  In  with 
special  equipment  to  offload  some  of  the 
crude  oil  from  the  Metula  into  a  emaller 
tanker.  Winds  of  50  miles  per  hour  and  In- 
tense cold  hampered  the  process.  Refloating 
and  removal  of  the  supertanker  was  delayed 
until  late  September  because  of  high  winds. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  clean  up  the  spill. 

Five  months  later  a  joint  study  team  from 
the  United  States,  Including  a  marine  biol- 
ogist from  EPA,  conducted  a  field  investiga- 
tion of  the  affected  shorelines  and  jjlands  to 
dociunent  some  of  the  environmental  eUects: 
At  that  time  at  least  half  of  the  stranded  oil 
was  still  on  the  shore  and  in  estuarlne  areas. 
The  fate  of  the  oil  In  the  water  and  on  the 
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bottom  was  not  established.  Because  of  the 
low  rate  of  blodegradation  in  this  cold  cli- 
mate, the  stranded  oil  could  be  a  source  ol 
oil'  pollution  for  a  longer  period  than  for  a 
spill  In  a  warmer  climate.  Massive  environ- 
mental damage  was  recorded  by  the  team. 

biden  comprehensive  oil  spill  llabilitt 
Bill — Section  by  Section  Analysis 

SECTION  1.  Provides  for  the  Act  to  be  titled 
"The  Federal  OU  Pollution  LlablUty  and 
Compensation  Act  of  1975,"  and  describes 
as  its  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
and  comprehensive  legal  regime  governing 
liability  and  compensation  for  clean-up  costs 
and  damages  caused  by  oil  pollution  of  the 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  environment. 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Declaration  of  Policy. 
This  section  expresses  the  national  import- 
ance of  and  need  for  establishing  a  compre- 
hensive uniform  liability  law  and  declares 
that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  provide 
such  a  law  and  maximize  the  Incentive  for 
preventing  oil  pollution  by  establishing  a 
strict  liability  standard  for  clean-up  costs 
and  damages  resulting  from  a  discharge  of 
oil;  to  create  a  single  all-lnclualve  compensa- 
tion fund  to  pay  for  all  clean-up  costs  and 
damages  resulting  from  a  discharge  of  oU 
that  exceed  the  liability  of  the  responsible 
party  or  for  which  the  party  responsible  for 
a  spill  cannot  be  Identified;  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  and  an  expeditious  procedvire 
for  compensating  oil  pollution  victims;  and 
to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  natural  re- 
sources damaged  by  an  oil  pollution  incident. 

Sec  3.  This  section  defines  the  terms  used 
In  the  Act.  The  phrase  "aquatic  and  ter- 
restrial environment"  Is  defined  to  Include  all 
lands,  waters  and  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  including  waters  of  the  con- 
tiguous zone,  within  the  safety  zone  around 
the  deepwater  port  or  superjacent  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  term  also  re- 
fers to  the  fish,  wildlife,  other  living  resovu'ces 
and  the  recreational  and  scenic  values  of 
such  lands,  waters  and  resources. 

"Clean-up  costs"  are  defined  to  Include  the 
costs  of  Federal,  State,  local  and  foreign 
governments  that  are  incurred  In  removing, 
attempting  to  remove,  or  taking  other  meas- 
ures to  prevent,  reduce,  or  mitigate  damages 
to  the  public  health  or  welfare  or  to  public 
or  private  property  and  natural  resources  by 
an  oil  discharge. 

In  addition,  "damages"  as  defined  means 
costs  other  than  clean-up  costs  suffered  by 
any  person  due  to  a  discharge  of  oil  includ- 
ing: loss  in  value  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty; loss  of  Income  or  Impairment  of  earn- 
ing power;  costs  to  Federal  or  State  govern- 
ments of  rehabilitating  natural  resources; 
and  loss  of  tax  revenues  to  State  or  local 
government. 

"PaclUty"  Includes  but  Is  not  limited  to 
any  oil  refinery,  drilling  platform,  oil  storage 
or  transfer  terminal  or  pipeline  or  any  ap- 
purtenance related  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
that  is  used  to  refine,  pump,  drill  for,  pro- 
duce, store,  handle,  transfer,  process,  or 
transport  oil. 

Sec.  4.  Prohibits  the  discharge  of  oil  in 
harmful  quantities  as  determined  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
A  civil  penaltj  of  not  more  than  $10,000  is 
established  for  violations  of  this  provision. 
Under  this  section  a  person  In  charge  of  an 
onshore  or  offshore  facility,  vessel,  or  deep- 
water  port  Is  required  to  report  a  discharge 
of  oil  as  soon  as  he  has  knowledge  of  such 
an  Incident.  Failure  to  report  can  result  in  a 
fine  no  greater  than  $10,000  or  one  year  im- 
prisonment or  both. 

This  section  also  requires  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  act  Inomediately  to  clean  up  a 
discharge  unless  It  can  be  ascertained  that 
the  party  responsible  will  act  accordingly. 
Funds  used  by  the  government  to  clean  up  a 
spin  can  be  made  available  immediately  from 
the  liability  fund  established  pursuant  to  a 
subsequent  section  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Places  unlimited  liability  for  all 


cleanup  costs  on  Xb»  ytmA,  deepwater  port, 

offshore  or  onshore  facility  from  which  the 
discharge  of  oil  occurs.  In  addition,  liability 
for  damages  Is  limited  for  these  various 
sources  as  follows:. vessels — ^150  gross  ton; 
offshore  facilities — $50  million;  onshore  fa- 
cilities— $50  million;  deepwater  ports — $100 
million. 

If,  however.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  spill 
occurred  as  a  result  of  gross  negligence  or 
willful  misconduct  within  the  privity  and 
loiowledge  of  the  owner,  operator  or  person 
m  charge  of  the  facility,  vessel  or  deepwater 
port  Involved,  or  because  of  the  violation  of 
applicable  safety,  construction  or  operating 
standards  or  regulations,  liability  for  both 
clean  up  costs  and  damages  is  unlimited. 
Liability  for  costs  and  damages  resulting 
from  a  discharge  of  oil  Is  not  imposed  If  It 
can  be  shown  that  the  spill  resulted  solely 
from  an  act  of  war,  or  by  the  negligence  or 
an  Intenatipnal  act  of  the  damaged  party. 

The  rights  of  any  person  held  liable  piu-- 
suant  to  the  Act  are  subrogated  if  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  In  question  was  caused  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  other  facility,  ves- 
sel or  deepwater  port  subject  to  liability  un- 
der the  Act. 

This  section  also  enables  any  person  held 
liable  pursuant  to  the  Act,  and  the  Fund  to 
seek  compensation  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment If  the  oil  discharge  In  question  was 
caused  solely  by  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  government  In  maintaining  aids 
to  navigation. 

Sec.  6.  Establishes  the  Federal  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Liability  Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  provides  for 
the  Administrator,  Assistant  Administrator 
and  General  Counsel  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  This  section  also  prescribes  the  re- 
sponsibilities, functions,  and  powers  of  the 
Administrator. 

Sec.  7.  Establishes  a  $250  million  Federal 
Oil  Pollution  Compensation  Fund  and  de- 
scribes the  procedures  by,  and  circumstances 
under  which  payments  from  the  fund  are 
made  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fund  Is 
maintained.  Money  in  the  fund  is  provided 
by  a  bt  per  bsurel  charge  on  oil  which  is 
transferred  between  a  vessel  and  an  onshore 
or  offshore  facility,  between  vessels  or  facili- 
ties, or  between  a  vessel  and  a  deepwater 
port.  This  section  also  provides  that  only  one 
such  bt  fee  shall  be  levied  against  any  barrel 
of  oil. 

Sec.  8.  Empowers  the  Administrator  of  the 
Fund  or  the  authorized  representative  of  any 
State  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  public  as  trustee 
of  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  environment  to 
recover  such  money  as  may  be  necessary  to 
restore,  rehabilitate  or  acquire  the  equivalent 
of  any  natural  resources  damaged  by  a  dis- 
charge of  oil. 

Sec.  9.  Establishes  standards  and  enforce- 
ment powers  for  the  demonstration  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  sufficient  to  meet  the 
liabilities  Imposed  by  the  Act.  "Those  who 
violate  this  provision  are  subject  to  a  $26,000 
fine. 

Sec.  10.  Empowers  the  Administrator  to 
establish,  and  when  necessary  revise,  regula- 
tions for  the  filing,  processing,  settlement 
and  adjudication  of  claims  made  pursuant 
to  the  Act,  and  sets  forth  various  time  and 
procedural  guidelines  to  be  Implemented  by 
these  regulations.  Hearings  before  an  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  are  prescribed  for 
cases  In  which  the  source  of  a  discharge 
cannot  be  determined.  Judicial  review  of 
decisions  made  by  such  Judge  Is  also  pre- 
scribed. 

In  addition,  th^  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  empowered  to  act  on  behalf 
of  any  group  of  persons  who  would  be  more 
adequately  represented  as  a  class,  to  recover 
damages  under  the  Act. 

Sec.  11.  Assures  public  access  to  Informa- 
tion relating  to  liability  and  compensation 
for  damages  under  the  Act. 

Sec.  12.  Requires  the  Administrator  to  sub- 


mit an  annual  report  concerning  Implemen- 
tation of  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Sec.  13.  Assures  that  SUte  law  Is  not  pre- 
empted by  the  Act.  but  prevents  a  person 
from  recovering  compensation  for  the  same 
damages  under  both  State  and  Federal  law. 
In  addition,  this  section  provides  that  the 
United  States  District  Courts  will  have  Juris- 
diction over  ca.'es  and  controversies  arising 
under  the  Act. 

Sec.  14.  Authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  administer  the  Act. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr,  President,  those  of 
us  from  coastal  States  remember  too  well 
dramatic  examples  of  oil  slicks  that 
ruined  our  beaches  and  inflicted  slow, 
painful  death  to  our  wildlife.  But  the 
problem  of  oil  spills  is  not  confined  to 
offshore  pollution.  All  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  exposed  to  accidents  on 
transportation  routes  and  at  oil  terminals 
which  spoiled  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  earth  and  inland  waterways. 

Unfortunately,  our  present  oil  spill  lia- 
bility laws,  which  were  written  ad  hoc 
and  are  often  at  cross  purposes,  do  not 
adequately  protect  our  citizens.  The  ad- 
ministration and  Members  of  both  par- 
ties agree  that  these  laws  need  recodifica- 
tion and  strengthening.  And  we  agree 
that  we  must  establish  a  Federal  oil  pol- 
lution fund  which  can  be  tapped  at  once 
if  an  oil  spill  emergency  occurs. 

The  measure  which  Senator  Biden  is 
introducing  today  and  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  and  which  my  colleague 
Congressman  Gerry  Studds  of  Massa- 
chusetts introduced  in  the  House,  will 
accomplish  these  goals.  Furthermore,  I 
think  it  is  the  clearest  and  strongest 
legislative  package  before  the  Senate. 
For  one  thing,  it  has  the  broadest  liabil- 
ity coverage.  All  persons  or  corporations 
who  spill  oil  or  who  violate  safety  and 
construction  standards  of  oil  facilities  so 
as  to  cause  spills  are  liable  for  damages. 
For  another,  private  industry  contribu- 
tion to  the  Federal  Oil  Pollution  Com- 
pensation Fund  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  bill  before  the  Senate  because  a 
greater  variety  of  oil  transfers  are 
taxed. 

But  most  important,  I  believe  this  is 
the  legislation  best  able  to  assure  that 
our  land  and  waters  stay  clean  and  that, 
if  a  spill  does  occur,  it  gets  cleaned  up 
thoroughly  and  quickly.  Because  the  bill 
puts  no  limit  oil  the  amount  of  cleanup 
cost  for  which  spillers  can  be  charged, 
there  Is  the  strongest  possible  incentive 
to  avoid  spills  and  to  clean  them  up  fast 
before  they  spread. 

The  other  legislation  proposed  to  deal 
with  oil  spill  liability  insurance  limits  li- 
ability for  both  cleanup  and  damages  to 
a  maximum  of  $100  million.  But  in  this 
past  year  alone,  cleaning  up  ocean  spills 
in  the  United  States  cost  as  much  as 
$25  per  galloh  and  close  to  17  million  gal- 
lons were  spilled.  These  costs  will  go  up, 
and  there  is  no  reason  all  taxpayers 
should  pay  them.  In  fact,  limits  on  clesm- 
up  liability  might  be  seen  as  a  signal  to 
polluters  that,  beyond  a  certain  point.  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  indifference  how 
bad  the  mess  is. 

This  measure  is  a  vehicle  by  which  the 
Congress  can  send  a  message  to  those 
who  ship,  handle,  and  store  our  petro- 
leum resources  on  land  and  sea.  It  will 
say  clearly  to  the  Industry  that  it  can- 
not fifford  to  Ignore  any  precautions  or 
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safety  measure.  And  it  will  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  will  protect 
the  environment  and  the  consumer  from 
the  ravages  of  oU  spills  and  place  the 
responsibility  for  safety  squarely  where 
it  should  be — ^wlth  the  oil  industry. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  enter  an  era  in 
which  every  drop  of  oil  is  precious  and 
In  which  we  recognize  the  great  value 
of  aU  our  remaining  natural  resources, 
we  miist  be  protected  by  such  a  law.  I 
urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  enact  this 
measure  expeditiously. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Bi- 
DEN  and  other  Senators  earlier  today,  re- 
lating to  damages  and  cleanup  costs 
catised  by  oil  pollution,  be  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Commerce, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Public 
Works. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLtmONS 

^  8.    858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGex)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  858.  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  program  of  assistance  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
Improvement,  and  maintenance  of  ceme- 
teries for  veterans. 

S.    1847 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HmcPHRrs',  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathzas) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1847,  to 
authorize  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
Association  to  erect  a  memorial  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  its 

S.   3163 

At  the  request  of  Mf.  Aboukbk,  the 
Senator  from  New  Htaipshlre  (Mr.  Mc- 
iMTTiuc),  the  Semnor  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HulCFHsrrj/and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota/(Mr.  McGovekit)  were 
added  as  C06]ronsors  of  S.  2163,  a  blU  to 
establish  aycolar  Energy  Loan  Adminis- 
tration. ^ 

8.   2170 

''the  request  of  Mr.  Muskh,  the 
itor  from  California  (MrrvTuNwrr) 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2170,  the 
Congressional  Right  to  Information  Act. 

S.   3337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Monoale,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Ddr- 
KiN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2227, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

S.   2540 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huhphhet,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Monoale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2540,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  Modernization 
Act. 

S.  3578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrch), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hat- 
riBij»),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hatha  WAT) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON).  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from    Minnesota    (Mr.    Mondale),    the 


Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symwgton)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  TmniMOND)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2578,  a  bill  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  farmers  who  have  suffered  finan- 
cial loss  because  of  toxic  chemical  con- 
tamination to  their  livestock. 

S.   2596 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2596,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act. 

S.  3608 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2608,  a  bill  to  provide  tax  incentives 
for  geothermal  resources. 

S.   2643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2643,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  United  Nations. 

SENATB    BESOLTJTION     104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  104,  relating  to  the 
Select  Commitee  on  Small  Business  (to 
provide  limited  legislative  authority.) 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  66,  de- 
claring as  national  policy  the  right  to 
food. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  301— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING SUPPLEMENTAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution: 

8.  SK8.   301 

Resolved,  That  Section  2  of  S.  Res.  44, 
Ninety-fourth  Congress,  agreed  to  July  26th, 
1975,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$848,600" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "«868,600". 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  CRAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS— H.R.  5900 

AMZNDMZNTS  NOS.  1070  THROUGH   1074 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  LAXALT  submitted  five  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Amendment  No.  1058,  proposed  to  the 
l^  (H.R.  5900)  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry  by  providing  for  equal 


treatment  of  craft  and  industrial  work- 
ers. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1078 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  1058  proposed  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  5900) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   1079  THROUGH  1084 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT  submitted  six  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  1058  proposed  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5900) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1091  AND  ie92 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  lie  proposed  by  him 
to  Amendment  No.  1058  proposed  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  5900) ,  supra. 

AMENDMEirrS  NOS.   1093  AND   1094 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  he  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  Amendment  No.  1058  proposed 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  5900) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1095 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Amendment  No.  1058  proposed  to  the 
biU  (H.R.  5900) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1096 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  Amendment  No.  1058  proposed  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  5900) ,  supra. 

AMEITOMENT  NO.   1097 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  1058  proposed  to  the  bill 
(KM.  5900) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1098  THROUGH  1105 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  eight  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Amendment  No.  1058  proposed  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  5900) ,  supra. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  CER- 
TAIN YARNS  OF  SILK— H.R.  7727 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   1078  AND  1076 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  printing  two  amendments  to 
HJl.  7727,  an  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  classifica- 
tions of  yams  of  silk.  These  are  the  same 
as  amendments  numbered  1032  and  1033. 
which  I  planned  to  offer  to  HJl.  5559. 
The  text  and  an  explanation  of  these 
amendments  appears  at  page  34683  of 
the  Record  for  November  3. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1976— H.R.  9861 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1077 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McC:LELLAN  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9861)  maldng  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1976,  and  ending  Septemt>er  30, 1976,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

NOTICE  TO  SUSPEND  RULE  XVI 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing : 

I  hereby  give  notice  In  writing,  pursuant  to 
Rule  XL  of  my  Intention  to  move  to  suspend 
Rule  XVI  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  present  the  following  amendment: 
Amdt.  No.  1077 

On  page  60,  line  7,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  752.  Unless  otherwise  specified  and 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  no 
part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
compensation  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  (In- 
cluding any  agency  the  majority  of  the  stock 
of  which  is  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States)  whose  post  of  duty  is  In  the 
continental  United  States  unless  such  person 
(11  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  (2)  Is 
a  person  In  the  service  of  the  United  States 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  who, 
being  eligible  for  citizenship,  has  filed  a 
declaration  of  Intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  prior  to  such  date  and 
is  actually  residing  in  the  United  States,  (3) 
is  a  person  who  owes  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  (4)  is  an  alien  from  Cuba,  Poland,  or 
the  Baltic  countries  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  or 
(5)  South  Vietnamese  refugees  paroled  Into 
the  United  States  between  January  1,  1976 
and  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided.  That,  for  the  piu-pose  of  this  section, 
an  affidavit  signed  by  any  such  person  sbaU 
be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
requirements  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
his  status  have  been  complied  with :  Provided 
further.  That  any  person  making  a  false  affi- 
davit shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and,  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$4,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both:  Provided  further.  That  the 
above  penal-clause  shall  be  In  addition  to, 
and  not  In  substitution  for,  any  other  pro- 
visions of  existing  law:  Provided  further. 
That  any  payment  made  to  any  officer  or 
employee  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  recoverable  In  action  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines or  to  nationals  of  those  countries  al- 
lied with  the  United  States  In  the  current 
defense  effort,  or  to  temporary  employment 
of  translators,  or  to  temporary  employment 
in  the  field  service  (not  to  exceed  sixty  days) 
as  a  result  of  emergencies. 

amendment  no.    108B 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9861) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1036 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
biU  (H.R.  9861),  supra. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    1088 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
smiendment  I  submit  today  would  strike 
from  the  Defense  Appropriation  bill  of 
1976  a  provision  that  has  impeded  the 
Federal  (3ovemment's  efforts  to  provide 
jobs  to  workers  in  labor-distressed  areas. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
imemployment  rate  in  this  country  was 
8.6  percent  in  October  of  this  year.  There 
are  currently  795  areas  of  the  coimtry 
which  the  Labor  Department  has  desig- 
nated as  having  substantial  or  persistent 
unemployment. 

A  primary  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  to  find  ways  to  msUce 
more  jobs  available  in  these  high-impact 
su-eas.  I  wish  to  strike  the  Maybank 
amendment  which  has  impeded  Congress 
pursuit  of  this  responsibility.  It  states 
that — 

No  funds  shall,  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
a  price  differential  on  contracts  made  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  economic  dislocations. 

This  language  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  General  Accounting  OfiBce  to  mean 
that  defense  procurements  cannot  be 
totally  set  aside  for  award  to  firms  lo- 
cated in  labor  surplus  areas,  and  its  ef- 
fect has  l)een  to  severely  limit  the  Gov- 
ernment's program  of  aiding  areas  of 
high  unemployment. 

The  labor  surplus  area  program  was 
initiated  in  1952  to  encourage  full  utili- 
zation of  existing  production  facilities 
and  workers.  By  channeling  Government 
contracts  into  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, the  program  helps  preserve  man- 
agement and  employee  skills,  maintains 
productive  facilities,  improves  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  total  manpower,  and 
helps  assure  timely  delivery  of  required 
goods  and  services. 

Under  the  program,  certain  Govern- 
ment contracts  are  set  aside  for  bidding 
solely  by  firms  in  labor  surplus  areas. 
The  Maybank  amendment,  however,  re- 
quires that  any  contract  awarded  as  a 
result  of  preference  procedures  to  firms 
qualifying  for  labor  surplus  area  assist- 
ance be  awarded  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

To  meet  this  requirement  of  the  lowest 
possible  price,  every  procurement  set- 
aside  for  labor-surplus-area  firms  must 
be  split,  under  the  GAO's  interpretation 
of  the  Maybank  amendment.  One  part  of 
the  procurement  is  open  for  unlimited 
competitive  bidding  by  any  firms.  The 
other  part  is  set  aside  for  exclusive  award 
to  labor-surplus-area  firms. 

Once  the  price  has  been  established  for 
the  c>art  of  the  procurement  that  Is  open 
to  competitive  bidding  throughout  the 
country,  that  is  the  highest  price  the 
Government  will  pay  for  the  remaining 
part  of  the  procurement  made  available 
to  firms  In  labor-surplus  areas. 

This  complicated  procedure  greatly  In- 
hibits the  intent  of  the  labor-surplus- 
area  program  by  making  only  partial  set- 
asides,  rather  than  total  set-asides,  avail- 
able to  labor-surplus-area  firms.  The 
GAO  criterion  that  a  procurement  bs  di- 
visible into  two  or  more  economic  pro- 
duction runs  greatly  reduces  the  number 
of  procurements  that  can  be  placed  in  a 
partial  set-aside  program. 


The  procedure  of  restricting  competi- 
tion for  Government  contracts  to  certain 
categories  of  business  is  not  unique  to  the 
labor-surplus-area  program.  The  Small 
Business  Act,  enacted  in  1952,  recognizes 
the  desirability  of  the  maintenance  of 
large  numbers  of  small,  independently 
owned  enterprises.  That  act  makes  provi- 
sion for  a  small  business  set-aside  pro- 
gram, under  which  $3.1  billion  was 
awarded  to  small  contractors  during  fis- 
cal year  1975.  The  set-aside  procedure  is 
widely  recognized  as  a  necessary  device 
to  help  small  firms  compete  with  larger 
firms  for  a  share  of  the  Government's 
multiniillion-dollar  annual  purchases. 

It  is  no  less  important  to  our  economy 
that  we  attempt  to  mitigate  some  of  the 
disparities  in  employment  throughout 
our  country.  When  the  labor-surplus- 
area  program  was  first  Instituted  in  1952, 
unemployment  was  3  percent  compared 
to  the  8.6  percent  we  are  facing  today. 
Removal  of  the  Maybank  amendment 
would  imshackle  a  very  worthwhile  pro- 
gram, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  use  an 
existing  need,  the  procurement  of  goods 
and  services  for  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  meet  another 
need,  jobs  for  people  in  areas  which  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Maybank 
amendment  has  been  used  to  curtail  the 
labor-surplus-area  program.  The  amend- 
ment was  introduced  by  Senator  Burnet 
R.  Maybank  in  1953.  At  that  time  the 
New  England  textile  industry  was  mov- 
ing south,  and  in  an  effort  to  ameliorate 
the  economic  Impact  on  New  England, 
the  Defense  Department  at  times 
awarded  contracts  at  higher  prices  to 
New  England  mills  than  to  southern 
mills.  The  Maybank  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  this. 

Since  many  of  the  textile  mills  have 
now  moved  south  and  labor  costs  have 
become  more  constant  nationwide,  the 
problem  to  which  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment was  addressed  is  no  longer  signifi- 
cant. A  new  problem  of  localized  high 
imemployment  has  taken  its  place. 

There  are  currently  795  areas  in  this 
country  which  qualify  as  labor-surplus 
axe&s,  and  under  a  revitalized  total  labor- 
surplus  area  set-aside  program,  thou- 
sands of  small  and  large  firms  located  tn 
these  areas  would  be  able  to  compete 
with  each  other  for  Government  con- 
tracts. This  active  competition  would  not 
result  in  the  Government's  paying  higher 
prices  for  goods  and  services  purchased 
imder  a  total  labor-surplus -area  pro- 
gram than  It  might  otherwise  be  forced 
to  pay. 

During  consideration  of  the  soinual  ap- 
propriations bill  during  the  last  session 
of  the  93d  Congress,  Senator  Pastore  and 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  delete  the 
Maybank  provisions,  which  the  Senate 
accepted.  Unfortimately,  the  amendment 
was  not  accepted  In  conference. 

Increasing  the  amount  of  Government 
contract  dollars  going  to  firms  located  in 
labor  distressed  areas  would  greatly  assist 
those  communities  In  which  unemploy- 
ment is  severe.  We  should  not  let  any  ex- 
isting tool  for  revitalizing  areas  of  heavy 
emplo3Tnent  go  imused.  The  labor  sur- 
plus area  program  holds  out  promise  for 
reUef  of  our  current  unemployment  prob- 
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lem.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  striking  from  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill  the  language  which  has  encum- 
bered this  program. 

ASCKKSMSNT  NO.   1080 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAOLETON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Kennsdt, 
and  Mr.  Proxmire)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
Jointly  to  the  bill  (HJi.  9861) ,  supra. 

AICENDMKNT  KO.   1090 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  liim  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  9861),  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDMXNT  NO.  1033 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MONDALE.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huh- 
PHUT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1023  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  2097,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Minnesota  Valley 
National  Wildlife  Recreation  Area. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PROPERTY  RIGHTS  ARE  THE  VERY 
BASIS  OF  FREEDOM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  respect  for 
the  rights  of  property  is  one  of  the  most 
deeply  rooted  traditions  of  the  American 
heritage.  In  State  and  Federal  docu- 
ments, in  major  public  addresses  of  our 
leading  statesmen,  in  our  laws  and  in  our 
customs,  we  have  demonstrated  time  and 
again  our  fundamental  belief  that  prop- 
erty and  freedom  are  inseparably  con- 
nected. Almost  Instinctively,  Americans 
have  always  known  that  economic  level- 
ing is  not  progress,  and  that  once  private 
property  is  separated  from  private  pos- 
session, liberty  is  gone. 

With  the  rights  of  property  protected, 
the  individual  enjoys  economic  freedom, 
the  freedom  that  is  so  essential  to  the  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  determine  his  own 
way  of  life  and  to  be  a  thinking  and 
valuing  person.  When  this  right  is  sub- 
verted, however,  all  other  rights  are  com- 
promised; for  the  individual  loses  his 
most  important  means  of  enjoying  his 
other  freedoms.  What  is  the  value  of  free- 
dom of  the  press,  for  example,  if  the 
individual  does  not  have  the  economic 
freedom  to  own  a  newspaper  and  is  com- 
pelled to  write  and  publish  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  government  In  power? 

The  general  trend  in  recent  years,  as 
reflected  in  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
laws  enacted  by  Congress,  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  decline  of 
property  rights.  Indeed,  there  are  those 
in  positions  of  responsibility  who  not  only 
applaud  these  developments,  but  publicly 
espouse  policies  that  will  drive  us  fur- 
ther into  the  coffin  of  socialism. 

In  defense  of  property,  John  D.  Lofton 
has  written  in  a  recent  colxmui  tiiat  one 
of  the  fundamental  flaws  of  the  anti- 
property  mentality  is  its  inability  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  property  rights 


as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  scheme 
of  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  view  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  John  Lof- 
ton's article  of  October  21,  1975,  entitled 
"Don't  Demean  Property  Rights,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  tlie  Rocky  Mountain  News, 

Oct.  21,  1976] 

Don't  Dxmkan  Propektt  Rights 

(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

If  Ramsey  Clark  ever  had  an  original 
thought,  he  has  yet  to  share  It  with  us. 

The  former  attorney  general — who  Is  one 
of  those  "terrible  slmpllflers"  historian  J{ux>b 
Burckhardt  warned  us  against — says  he  Is 
thinking  about  running  for  the  VS.  Senate 
against  New  Yorker  James  Buckley.  The  rea- 
son :  Buckley  "stands  for  property  rights  over 
human  rights." 

But  the  formulation  Is  fraudulent.  Actu- 
ally, there  Is  no  distinction  between  prop- 
erty rights  and  human  rights.  The  term 
property,  as  Paul  Polrot  of  the  Foundation 
for  Economic  Freedom  points  out  In  "Cliches 
of  Socialism,"  has  no  significance  except  as  It 
applies  to  something  owned  by  someone. 
Property  itself  has  neither  rights  nor  value, 
save  only  as  human  Interests  are  Involved. 
There  are  no  rights  but  human  rights,  and 
what  Is  called  "property  rights"  are  only 
human  rights  of  individuals  to  property. 

As  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  George 
Sutherland  has  observed: 

"It  Is  not  the  right  of  property  which  Is 
protected,  but  the  right  to  property.  Prop- 
erty, per  se,  has  no  rights;  but  the  Individ- 
ual— the  man — has  three  great  rights,  equal- 
ly sacred  from  arbitrary  Interference:  The 
right  to  his  lUe,  the  right  to  his  liberty,  the 
right  to  his  property.  .  .  .  The  three  rights 
are  so  bound  together  as  to  be  essentially 
one  right.  To  give  a  man  his  life,  but  deny 
him  his  liberty,  is  to  take  from  him  all  that 
makes  his  life  worth  living.  To  give  him  his 
Uberty  but  take  from  him  the  property  which 
Is  the  fruit  and  badge  of  his  liberty,  is  to 
stlU  leave  him  a  slave." 

The  Importance  of  property  rights  has  been 
acknowledged  by  individuals  aa  diverse  In 
their  political  views  as  O.  K.  Chesterton, 
French  existentialist  Jean  Paul  Sartre  and 
author  James  Penlmore  Cooper. 

Chesterton  has  said:  "Property  Is  merely 
the  act  of  democracy.  It  means  that  every 
man  should  have  something  that  he  can 
shape  In  his  own  image." 

Sartre  has  written:  "I  draw  the  collection 
of  my  surroundings  Into  being  with  myself. 
If  they  are  taken  from  me,  they  die  as  my 
arm  would  die  If  It  were  severed  from  me." 

And  Cooper,  in  his  claslc  defense  of  the 
American  Republic  from  the  Federalist  point 
of  view,  "The  American  Democrat,"  declares: 
"Property  is  the  base  of  aU  clvUlzatlon,  Its 
existence  and  security  are  Indispensable  to 
social  Improvement.  .  .  Property  Is  desirable 
as  the  groundwork  of  moral  Independence, 
as  a  means  of  Improving  the  faculties,  and  of 
doing  good  to  others,  and  as  the  agent  In 
all  that  distinguishes  the  civilized  man  from 
the  savage." 

Writing  a  few  years  ago  In  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  In  an  article  titled 
"Men  and  Things:  The  Liberal  Bias  Against 
Property."  Thomas  Shaffer  tells  his  favorite 
Image  of  men  and  things. 

In  a  scene  In  the  movie,  "The  African 
Queen,"  Humphrey  Bogart  Is  chugging  down 
the  fetid  jungle  river  with  Katherlne  Hep- 
burn. The  boat's  ancient  steam  engine  Jams 
and  rattles  and  scatters  hot  steam.  Bogart 
Jumps  up,  runs  to  the  boiler  and  kicks  It. 
The  boiler  begins  to  work  again. 

Hepburn  asks  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  boiler,  and  Bogart  says:  "I  left  a  screw- 
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driver  In  It  one  day  when  I  was  working  on 
It,  and  the  screwdriver  jams  a  valve."  Hep- 
bum  asks  why  he  doesn't  take  It  apart  and 
take  the  screwdriver  out?  Bogart  replies. 
"I  could  do  that,  Miss,  but  I  like  to  kick 
her.  She  Is  all  I  got." 

Ramsey  Clark  says  he  wants  to  serve  In  the 
Senate  because  "we  need  new  vision."  in- 
deed we  do.  But  Clark  hasn't  got  It.  And 
the  last  thing  the  U.S.  Senate  needs  is  some 
more  vlslonless  vapidity  like  himself  spout- 
ing socialist  shibboleths. 

As  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  "new 
vision"  means  electing  Jim  Buckley,  and 
electing  men  and  women  like  him. 


JUSllCE    WILLIAM    O.    DOUGLAS- 
CHAMPION  OF  FREE  SPEECH 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  resig- 
nation of  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas  delivers  an  unrecoverable 
loss  not  only  to  American  jurisprudence 
but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  To  relin- 
quish the  position  on  the  highest  court 
in  the  land,  held  for  a  record  36  years, 
was  probably  a  most  bitter  defeat.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  is  not  accustomed  to  "step- 
ping down." 

As  a  boy  with  legs  withered  by  polio 
he  climbed  mountains.  As  an  attorney 
and  Justice  he  led  the  way,  bringing 
the  underprivileged  with  him,  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  of  individual  freedoms. 
His  libertarianism  and  freedom-fighting 
were  not  without  the  huge  obstacles  of 
the  times.  But  he  is  a  man  and  legend 
in  his  own  time — his  accomplishments 
and  ideals  unprecedented. 

He  overcame  the  obstacles  cast  in  his 
way  by  a  reluctant  society.  The  only 
hardship  he  could  not  win  over,  although 
he  battles  it  beyond  the  point  most  men 
could,  is  the  ravage  of  his  physical  con- 
dition. 

The  foimdation  for  the  Justice's  legal 
decisions  and  personal  life  is  the  Con- 
stitution. The  most  basic  of  freedoms; 
speech,  press,  and  self-determination 
are  his  commandments.  He  has  never 
altered  or  relinquished  those  beliefs,  and 
for  that  reason  he  is  one  of  America's 
greatest  and  most  noble  of  men. 

"I  think  the  court  has  been  a  moving 
force  in  bringing  one  nation  out  of  many 
races,"  Justice  Douglas  said  Wednes- 
day night.  The  statement  rings  of  a  vision 
shared  by  the  great  and  noble  Ameri- 
cans who  first  made  solid  our  democracy. 

As  James  E.  Clayton  said  in  liis  Wash- 
ington Post  article: 

William  O.  Douglas  is  one  of  those  rare 

persons  who  has  done  It  all. 

• 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  extend  to  Jus- 
tice Douglas  an  appreciation  which  has 
no  bounds  for  his  service  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry, 
and  I  wish  him  recovery  from  illness 
and  a  happy  and  fruitful  retirement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "Cham- 
pion of  Free  Speech,"  by  James  Clayton 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  brief  but 
meaningful  summary  of  the  career  of 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Champion  op  Free  Speech 
(By  James  E.  Clayton) 

WUllam  O.  Douglas  ia  one  of  those  rare 
persons  who  has  done  it  all.  He  served  longer 
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on  the  Supreme  Court  than  any  other  justice 
in  American  history  and  stamped  his  per- 
sonal imprint  deeply  on  large  parts  of  the 
nation's  jurisprudence. 

That  is  what  he  will  be  remembered  for, 
but  that  is  only  a  part  of  Justice  Douglas. 
This  remarkable  man  once  ran  a  major  regu- 
latory agency  and,  at  least  once,  came  close 
to  being  President. 

He  has  traveled  all  over  the  world  and 
lived  constantly  in  a  swirl  of  controversy.  He 
hM  written  more  books  and  articles  than 
many  professional  authors.  And  he  has  been, 
at  the  same  time,  a  part  of  the  sophisticated 
world  of  the  East  Coast  and  of  the  movin- 
talns  of  the  West. 

It  was  those  mountains — the  Cascades  of 
Washington  state — that  shaped  this  Justice's 
views  and  life.  He  has  been  just  as  robust 
as  they  in  his  belief  in  free  speech  and  the 
other  guarantees  contained  in  the  BUI  of 
Bights.  And  Just  as  rugged  and  free-spirited 
as  they  are  in  his  personal  life. 

It  Is  hard  to  recall  now  that  when  Douglas 
came  to  Washington — in  1936  to  serve  on  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission — the 
constitutional  Issues  facing  the  country  in- 
volved the  power  of  the  federal  government 
to  govern. 

But  it  was  In  that  area  that  Douglas  made 
his  first  major  contributions  to  American 
law.  He  believed,  unlike  many  of  his  pred- 
ecessors on  the  court,  that  the  Constitution 
granted  power  to  Congress  to  run  the  place. 
Be  put  that  belief  into  action  on  the  SEC, 
thrusting  it  deeply  into  supervision  of  the 
money  markets,  and  later  on  the  court, 
where  he  voted  consistently  to  uphold  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  business  and  industry. 
He  was  the  champion  of  the  small  firm  or  in- 
vestor, much  like  the  justice  he  succeeded, 
Louis  D.  Brandels. 

But,  like  Brandels,  Douglas  soon  became 
best  Icnown  as  an  ardent  champion  of  free 
speech.  He  and  the  late  Hugo  L.  Black  paired 
up  regularly  in  the  1950s  with  dissents  that 
paralleled  those  of  the  first  great  team  of 
civil  libertarians  on  the  court — Brandels  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Again  and  again,  Douglas  spoke  sharply 
against  the  abuses  of  government  loyalty  and 
security  programs,  libel  and  obscenity  laws, 
government  snooping,  unfair  criminal  pro- 
cedure^, and  any  kind  of  enforced  conform- 
ity m  speech  or  thought. 

In  some  of  these  areas,  particularly  in  the 
early  years,  his  views  were  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  Black.  But  as  time  w«nt  on, 
their  symmetry  began  to  crumble,  with 
Douglas  arguing  for  positions  ever  mora 
liberal. 

Unlike  his  coUeagues  on  the  bench. 
Douglas  carried  the  fight  for  the  things  in 
which  he  believed  ofT  the  bench  and  into 
the  public  arena.  He  spoke  out  about  na- 
tidnal  Issues  and  world  affairs  with  seem- 
ingly little  regard  for  his  position  as  a 
Justice.  Eventually,  It  was  these  outside  ac- 
tivities that  triggered  the  effort  to  Impeach 
him  In  1970. 

In  his  early  years  on  the  bench,  the  influ- 
ence of  Douglas  on  the  rest  of  the  New  Deal 
court  was  substantial.  He  knew  more  a'lout 
the  kinds  of  Issues  then  before  the  justices — 
regulation  of  business,  corporate  finance, 
and  so  on — than  most  of  his  colleagues  and 
he  frequently  spoke  for  the  majority. 

Later,  his  infiuence  appeared  to  wane 
and,  in  recent  years,  be  has  been  found 
more  and  more  frequently  In  a  dissenting 
posture  unshared  by  any  other  member  of 
the  court. 

Some  of  his  critics  have  attributed  this 
not  so  much  to  the  positions  he  espoused 
as  to  the  way  in  which  he  reached  them.  He 
had  less  reluctance  than  most  Justices  to 
break  out  of  the  court's  beaten  paths  and 
to  use  his  opinions  as  vehicles  for  comment 
on  public,  as  well  as  legal.  Issues. 

For  some  of  these  critics,  the  36^  years 
Justice  Douglas  spent  on  the  court  have 
been  years  of  unfulfilled  expectations.  Tbey 


regard  him  as  a  man  of  monumental  ability 
and  energy  who  never  devoted  all  he  could 
have  to  the  court's  wo-k. 

To  other  court  observers,  Douglas  has  been 
a  fitting  heir  to  the  seat  of  Brandels.  They 
regard  his  unorthodoxy  In  legal  matters  and 
his  constant  grappling  with  problems  not 
before  him  as  reflective  of  his  own  search 
for  a  real  sense  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be. 

They  see  this  search  In  his  willingness,  in 
recent  years,  to  have  the  court  consider  more 
questions  than  It  actually  has  about  the  mil- 
itary draft  and  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  In 
hla  eagerness  to  have  the  coiirt  decide  mat- 
ters not  so  much  in  terms  of  the  language 
of  the  BUI  of  Rights  but  in  the  spirit  of  those 
amendments. 

Perhaps  Douglas'  greatest  contribution  to 
the  court  has  been  as  a  spur  against  com- 
placency. He  was  ready,  first,  to  expand  the 
legal  rights  of  the  poor.  He  was  always  a  foe 
of  racial  discrimination.  And  almost  any  case 
attracted  his  Interest  If  It  contained  what  he 
saw  to  be  a  social  or  political  injustice. 

Much  of  this  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  ex- 
periences Douglas  had  In  his  youth.  Born  In 
Minnesota,  he  grew  up  In  Yakima,  Wash.,  in 
a  poor  family.  An  early  case  of  polio  led 
him  into  mountain-climbing  to  regain  his 
strength  and  to  work  in  the  wheat  fields 
where  he  encountered  much  of  the  radical 
rhetoric  of  the  Wobblles  of  that  era. 

To  this  was  later  added  undergraduate 
schooling  at  Whitman  CoUege  in  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  the  gloss  of  a  Columbia  law  school 
education  and  two  years  of  work  In  a  Wall 
Street  law  firm.  Then  came  teaching  at  Co- 
lumbia and  Yale  before  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  one  of  the  bright  young  men  of  the 
New  Deal. 

These  two  differing  views  of  the  world 
came  together  In  Douglas"  eagerness  both  to 
spot  Injustice  and  to  find  a  way  to  cure  it, 
Justice  Black  once  remarked,  after  working 
with  Douglas  for  years,  that  the  first  cry 
Douglas  uttered  when  he  was  born  "must 
have  been  a  protest  against  something  he  saw 
at  a  glance  was  wrong  or  unjust." 

Those  protests — so  often  spoken  so  pas- 
sionately— undoubtedly  reduced  his  Infiuence 
on  the  court  and  may  have  decreased  the 
prestige  of  the  court  Itself  with  some  Amer- 
icans. 

But  they  have  also  carved  out  for  him  in 
the  court's  history  an  unusual  niche  and 
made  him  a  hero  of  those  whose  rights  he 
sought  to  protect — the  poor,  the  powerless 
and  the  heretics. 


served  in  the  Senate  have  done  so 
much  for  their  country  as  Senator  An- 
derson. Mrs.  Fannin  and  I  extend  our 
condolences  to  his  wife  Henrietta,  and  to 
his  two  children. 


CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  Tuesday 
of  a  personal  friend  and  truly  great 
American,  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

It  was  my  good  fortime  to  have  known 
Senator  Anderson  for  more  than  30 
years,  dating  back  to  the  time  when  he 
was  an  outstanding  president  of  Rotary 
International. 

His  service  as  a  Congressman,  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration, and  as  a  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  nothing  short  of  magnificent. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  Finance  Committee  where  he  gave 
great  leadership  on  health  and  welfare 
programs.  His  counsel  over  the  years 
was  extremely  helpful  to  me,  and  I  know 
that  he  assisted  many  other  Members 
of  this  body  in  their  assignments. 

He  was  a  hard  worker  and  effective 
spokesman  for  New  Mexico  and  for  the 
entire  West.  American  agriculture  owes 
him  a  great  debt. 

In  addition,  he  was  a  foremost  advo- 
cate of  a  strong  national  defense. 

Mr.   President,   few   men  who   have 


ALTERNATIVE  METHODS  OF  SEW- 
AGE DISPOSAL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  taxpayers  spend  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  build  and  operate 
wastewater  treatment  plants  to  purify 
the  millions  of  gallons  of  public  drink- 
ink  water  mixed  with  domestic  wastes 
and  dumped  daily  into  our  municipal 
sewage  systems.  We  concentrate  on  how 
to  deal  with  these  wastes  once  they  enter 
the  system,  and  how  to  transpxjrt  them 
all  to  one  location — but  we  do  not  con- 
centrate on  ways  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem In  the  first  place. 

Many  counties  around  the  country 
have  been  forced  to  impose  bans  on 
new  sewer  hookups  because  of  overload- 
ed sewage  treatment  facilities.  At  the 
same  time,  new  technologies  have  been 
developed  to  provide  for  the  handling  of 
ordinary  domestic  wastes  without  re- 
quiring the  use  of  a  municipal  sewer  sys- 
tem, and  thousands  of  gallons  of  water. 
These  systems  not  only  avoid  overuse 
of  sewage  treatment  facilities  but  they 
also  avoid  costly  collection  and  transpor- 
tation costs.  Most  importantly,  many  of 
these  new  technologies  treat  or  compost 
domestic  wastes  to  render  them  suitable 
for  recycling  as  fertilizers  or  other  bene- 
ficial uses. 

None  of  these  new  technologies  is  rev- 
olutionary in  Its  concept,  and  in  most 
cases  they  can  be  adopted  without  caus- 
ing disruption  in  the  ordinary  daily  hab- 
its of  tiie  average  American  home. 

Mr.  President,  the  November  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists  fea- 
tures an  excellent  article  by  Harold  H. 
Leich  entitled  "The  Sewerless  Society." 
This  article  discussed  the  types  of  sew- 
erless domestic  waste  systems  current- 
ly available.  It  is  an  enlightening  and 
interesting  piece,  on  a  subject  that  has 
been  ignored  for  too  long. 

The  article's  opening  sentence  makes 
a  telling  point — 

To  a  visitor  from  another  planet  It  would 
seem  Incredible  that  human  beings  who  are 
Intelligent  enough  for  space  travel  solve 
their  problems  of  personal  hygiene  by  put- 
ting their  body  wastes  Into  the  public  drink- 
ing water  and  then  spend  billions  In  futile 
efforts  to  restore  the  water  to  its  original 
condition. 

Perhaps  the  more  encouraging  part  of 
this  article  is  the  fact  that  these  systems 
are  making  some  headway  towards  mov- 
ing us  away  from  the  traditional  sewage 
treatment  syndrome.  Essentially,  our 
technology  for  waste  treatment  has  not 
changed  in  60  years.  I  am  finally  begin- 
ning to  sense  a  growing  search  for  new 
solutions,  solutions  that  we  tried  to  spur 
with  the  1972  Clean  Water  Act.  and  that 
we  hope  to  continue  encouraging.  Do- 
mestic wastes  can  be  handled  on  tm  In- 
dividual unit  basis  and  successfully  re- 
used—to the  overall  benefit  of  the 
environment. 

The  small  town  of  Greenville,  Maine, 
located  on  the  majestic  and  pristine 
Moosehead  Lake  Is  now  experiencing 
serious  problems  because  of  a  lack  of 
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technological  options.  Because  of  sew- 
age problems,  caused  prlmarfly  by  va- 
cationers, they  built  a  conventional  sew- 
age treatment  system,  with  collection 
and  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary 
treatment,  ultimately  discharging 
through  an  outfall  Into  the  lake.  If  the 
costs  had  not  been  fully  borne  by  the 
State  and  Federal  .  Oovemments,  the 
costs  would  have  been  $1,250  per  person, 
or  $5,000  per  household. 

Now.  with  the  system  fully  InstaUed 
and  paid  for,  other  residents  around  the 
lake  are  questioning  the  system — they 
claim  that,  even  after  all  that  treatment, 
it  Is  going  to  pollute  the  lake,  and  the 
town  Is  stuck.  Nobody  ever  gave  them  any 
alternatives,  nobody  tried  to  show  them  a 
different  way  to  do  this.  The  EPA,  the 
State,  and  the  consulting  engineers  all 
pointed  them  in  this  direction  even 
though  there  are  now  serious  questions. 
We  cannot  turn  the  clock  back;  we  can- 
not stop  our  momentimi  in  cleaning  up 
our  rivers  and  lakes;  we  must  get  the 
best  use  out  of  the  systems  we  have  al- 
ready built;  but  we  can  and  must  start 
lookhig  ahead  and  Improve  our  tech- 
nology, even  If  that  means  simplifying 
It. 

I  would  like  EPA,  the  States,  the  cities 
and  towns,  and  the  consulting  engineers 
to  begin  to  focus  on  the  alternatives  men- 
tioned in  this  article  and  another  ar- 
ticle from  the  November  3,  1975  issue  of 
Newsweek,  which  also  describes  some 
sewerless  toilets. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  each  of 
the  articles  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thk  Sewkbless  Society 
(By  Harold  H.  Lelcb) 
(Not*. — Harold  H.  Lelcb  la  a  white-water 
canoeist  and  a  free  lance  writer  on  conserva- 
tion subject*  since  his  retirement  In  1973 
as  Chief  of  the  Policy  Development  Division 
of  the  V3.  Civil  Service  Commission.  Ho 
was  chairman  of  a  water  protection  workshop 
at  the  1972  UJf.  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  In  Stockholm.  This  article  1b 
based  in  part  on  a  paper  he  presented  to 
the  National  Home  Sewage  Disposal  Sym- 
posium during  the  1974  conference  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers.) 
To  a  visitor  from  another  planet  it  would 
seem  incredible  that  human  beings  who  are 
intelligent  enough  for  spa«e  travel  solve  their 
problems  of  personal  hygiene  by  putting 
their  body  wastes  Into  the  public  drinking 
water  and  then  spend  billions  in  futile 
elTorts  to  restore  the  water  to  its  original 
condition.  It  is  sclentiflcally  possible  but 
financially  infeasible  to  restore  water  com- 
pletely onoe  it  has  been  contaminated  by 
body  wastes.* 

"Hie  flush  toilet,  long  considered  the  very 
symbol  of  modem  sanitation  and  progress, 
wastes  about  40  percent  of  all  water  piped 
Into  the  home  and  befouls  waterways  from 
the  muddy  Potomac  to  the  blue  Mediterra- 
nean. Despite  the  money  and  energy  spent  on 
sewage  treatment,  traditional  disposal  meth- 
ods are  at  a  dead  end — more  sewers  for  more 
people,  more  billions  for  more  treatment 
plants,  more  refined  methods  of  intensive 
treatment,  and  stUl  the  effluent  damages 
water  quality  downstream.  Adverse  effects 
of  present  sewage  disposal  systems  include 
the  following: 

Risk  of  transmitting  diseases  to  water 
users   downstream.   Chlorlnation   effectively 
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kills  bacteria  in  the  drinking  water  but  there 
Is  less  certainty  about  killing  viruses,  which 
cause  diseases  such  as  polio  and  infectious 
hepatitis  and  are  suspected  as  one  cause  of 
cancer.'  Recent  findings  in  the  Mississippi 
River  basin  indicate  that  chlorlnation  to  kill 
bacteria  from  toilets  upstream  may  Itself 
create  carcinogenic  substances  In  the  drink- 
ing water.' 

Waste  of  large  quantities  of  purified  drink- 
ing water  to  carry  away  small  quantities  of 
body  wastes.  The  average  toilet  flush  uses 
about  flve  gallons  of  water.  In  one  year  the 
typical  user  of  a  flush  toUet  contaminates 
13,000  gaUons  of  fresh  water  to  carry  away 
166  gallons  of  body  wastes. 

Enormoiw  expenditures  for  sewer  lines  and 
treatment  plants.  A  recent  estimate  states 
that  complete  sewage  treatment  for  one 
small  river  basin — the  Potomac — will  cost 
$1.4  bllUon  in  addition  to  the  substantial 
sunxs  already  invested  in  recent  decades.  But 
even  this  huge  expenditure  will  not  make 
the  river  swlmmable.  (In  1965  President 
Johnson,  in  signing  a  water  quality  bill, 
pledged  to  reopen  the  Potomac  for  swlmmlnK 
by  1975.)  * 

Accelerated  eutrophlcatlon  of  lakes  and 
estuaries.  Even  advanced  treatment  does  not 
completely  |«move  the  dissolved  unwanted 
nutrients  from  the  effluent. 

Leakage  of  raw  sewage.  Aging  sewer  lines 
can  allow  leakage  into  the  ground  water 
supply  or  into  surface  waters.*  The  reverse, 
ground  water  leaking  into  sewer  lines,  can 
also  happen. 

Build-up  of  large  amounts  of  sewage 
sludge.  The  sewasre  sludge  produced  at  the 
Blue  Plains  Plant  serving  the  Washington, 
DC,  area,  for  example,  is  expected  to  reach 
2,400  tons  a  day  when  fully  operational 
Rural  residents  do  not  look  with  favor  on 
receiving  the  growing  waste  load.* 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  environmental 
problems  caused  by  the  flush  toilet,  sanita- 
tion authorities  have  developed  excessively 
centralized  systems— the  coUectlon  of  human 
wastes  from  hundreds  of  thousands  and  even 
mlUlons  of  people  Into  one  place  for  disposal. 
Such  centralized  systems  are  vulnerable  to 
power  failures,  equipment  breakdowns,  em- 
ployee strikes,  and  by-passing  during  flood- 
ing or  high  water— all  of  which  can  send 
millions  of  gallons  of  raw  sewage  downstream. 
The  present  situation  Is  bad  enough,  but 
what  of  the  future?  In  1970  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  estimated  that 
municipal  sewage  loads  would  nearly  q\iad- 
ruple  within  60  years.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  received  estimates  in  1973 
from  municipalities  for  more  than  $60  billion 
to  build  sewage  treatment  facilities  by  1990 
but  cautioned  that  the  estimates  might  in- 
clude inflated  costs  because  75  percent  of  the 
amount  would  come  from  Federal  funds 
Winfleld  M.  Kelly,  Jr.,  of  Prince  Georges 
County.  Md..  stated  that  1985  sewage-flow 
estimates  for  a  huge  proposed  regional  treat- 
ment plant  for  that  county  exceeded  the 
available  water  supplies  for  the  area  by  321 
million  gallons  a  day. 

Thus  It  Is  Increasingly  apparent  that  san- 
itary engineers  and  public  health  officials 
took  the  wrong  turn  In  the  road  In  the 
nineteenth  century  when  they  encotiraged 
widespread  adoption  of  the  flush  toilet.  The 
tens  of  bllllona  now  programmed  in  this 
country  for  sewage  disposal  merely  take  us 
further  down  the  same  road.  Sanitation  au- 
thorities should  also  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
kitchen  garbage  grinder,  which  puts  a  heavy 
load  of  organic  wastes  Into  the  public  water 
supply.  Now  is  the  time  to  stop  this  new 
threat  to  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans. 

"Hie  s(Hutlon  to  these  water-supply  and 
sanitation  problems  seems  elementary:  (1) 
body  wastes  should  not  be  put  Into  the  pub- 
lic water  supply,  and  (2)  sewage  disposal 
systems  should  be  decentralized  with  wastes 
disposed  of  in  the  individual  house,  apart- 
ment building,  or  factory.  Before  the  days 


of  'modern'  plumbing,  societies  had  systems 
for  recycling  body  wastes  back  to  the  land- 
crude,  perhaps,  but  more  ecologically  sound 
for  the  long  run  than  flushing  them  into 
the  water  supply  of  the  next  town  down- 
stream. 

A  quiet  revolution  In  sewage  disposal  la 
fortunately  now  taking  place  in  Sweden  and 
the  United  States.  New  methods  promise  to 
solve  the  sewage  problem  by  disposing  of 
wastes  on  or  near  the  site  without  the  use 
of  large  quantities  of  water.  They  offer  us 
the  chance  to  decentralize  human  sanitation 
without  going  back  to  the  evils  of  the  out- 
house. If  widely  adopted  they  woiUd  dras- 
tically cut  down  water  consumption  and 
could  eventually  eliminate  costly  sanitary 
sewers  and  treatment  plants. 

Waterless  toilets  were  developed  several 
decades  ago  for  owners  of  homes  where 
water  and  sewer  connections  were  not  avail- 
able. Because  it  is  now  forbidden  by  law  to 
discharge  body  wastes  Into  harbors  and 
other  confined  waters  there  is  a  need  tat 
sewage  disposal  systems  aboard  inland  and 
ocean-going  vessels,  and  several  large  com- 
panies are  now  investing  mUUons  In  this 
field.  It  U  only  a  step  to  adapt  this  new 
marine  technology  for  use  In  year-round 
dwellings  and  high-rise  buildings  ashore. 

There  are  at  least  seven  different  types  of 
sewerless  toilets  or  sewage  disposal  systems 
on  the  market  or  under  developmen*  at  this 
time.  (The  author  has  not  personally  tested 
any  of  these  systems.) 

INCINKRATING  TOILSTS 

Several  Swedish  and  U.S.  ccnnpanles  make 
Individual  Incinerating  toilets,  flred  by  oil, 
electricity,  or  piped  or  bottled  gas.*  They 
quickly  reduce  body  wastes  to  a  sterUe  ash. 
Prices  range  from  $400  to  $600  a  unit.  Tena 
of  thousands  have  already  been  installed  In 
vacation  homes,  houseboats,  and  other, 
places  where  a  sewer  connection  Is  not  pos- 
sible, such  as  the  watch  tower  of  a  peni- 
tentiary, forest  lookout  towers,  a  high  hut 
on  the  Matterhom,  and  a  basement  recrea- 
tion room  where  the  sewer  line  is  above 
floor  level.  But  these  devices  are  not  Just 
being  Installed  in  vacation  houses  or  at  tm- 
usual  sites,  an  increasing  number  are  being 
installed  In  year-round  houses,  especially  in 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  Japan.  Incin- 
erating toilets  have  also  been  selected  to 
serve  crews  building  the  Alaska  pipeline,  so 
body  wastes  will  be  disposed  of  under  ex- 
tremely cold  conditions. 

These  devices  consume  considerable 
amounts  of  energy  but  completely  solve  the 
water  poUutlon  problem.  Inevitably  though 
there  is  some  release  of  gases  and  odor  to 
the  air.  One  manufactiirer,  however,  Is  work- 
ing on  a  new  unit  that  will  discharge  noth- 
ing but  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  to 
the  air. 

COMPOSTHTO  TOILXTS 

A  Swedish  Inventor,  Rlkard  Llndstrom, 
has  developed  a  composting  toilet  that  uses 
no  energy  or  water  and  depends  on  the  mild 
heat  of  composting  to  drive  off  the  water 
content  in  the  wastes. 

A  large  fiberglass  container  about  nine  feet 
long  with  a  slanting  bottom  Is  Installed  in 
the  basement,  and  two  vertical  chutes  lead 
down  fr<Mn  the  floor  above,  one  for  the  toilet 
and  one  for  kitchen  garbage.  When  the  unit 
is  Installed  a  layer  of  peat  moes.  grass  clip- 
pings, and  soil  Is  placed  along  the  bottom 
to  begin  the  composting  process.  Pathogenic 
organisms  In  the  wastes  are  slowly  con- 
sumed by  aerobic  bacteria  In  the  compost. 
A  natural  draft  system  ventilates  the  wastes, 
keeps  the  process  aerobic  rather  than  septic, 
and  carries  away  any  odors  through  a  vent 
pipe  rising  above  the  house  roof.  When  the 
lid  to  the  toilet  or  garbage  chute  is  raised,  air 
moves  down  into  the  basement  container  and 
thus  odors  do  not  come  into  the  house. 

The  container  and  its  contents  need  no 
attention  during  the  first  two  years;  then 
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the  dried  compost,  which  has  slowly  worked 
Its  way  down  the  slanting  bottom,  Is  ready 
for  the  garden  or  other  disposal.  It  meas\ires 
only  about  five  percent  by  volume  of  the 
waste  materials  deposited  many  months  be- 
fore. Tests  by  Swedish  health  authorities 
have  shown  it  to  be  free  of  pathogenic  orga- 
nisms. 

More  than  a  thousand  of  these  units  have 
been  installed  in  Scandinavia,  mostly  In 
vacation  homes,  and  recently  a  U.S.  com- 
pany obtained  rights  to  make  and  seU  the 
units  In  this  country.'  The  price  ranges 
around  $950  to  $1,300,  depending  on  size  of 
the  container;  mass  production  may  bring 
the  price  down,  however. 

The  Cllvus-Multrum  company  In  Sweden 
is  working  to  adapt  the  system  to  apartment 
bouses,  by  means  of  lateral  pipes  enclosing 
electrically  operated  screw-augers  which  will 
move  the  wastes  to  a  central  container  for 
composting. 

Other  competing  manufacturers  in  Scan- 
dinavia and  the  United  States  are  beginning 
to  make  composting  toilets.  These  use  smaller 
containers  In  the  base  of  the  commode  itself 
rather  than  In  the  basement  and,  therefore, 
need  electrical  heating  and  ventilating  sys- 
tems to  maintain  the  composting  process. 
Prices  run  from  about  $300  to  $700  each. 

BIOLOGICAL  TOILETS 

One  U.S.  manufacturer  makes  a  recycling 
toilet  which  is  based  on  biological  principles 
of  waste  digestion:  body  wastes  and  toilet 
tissues  are  turned  into  water  by  the  action 
of  enzymes  and  bacteria,  both  aerobic  and 
anaerobic'  Flushing  after  each  use  is  done 
by  a  band  pump.  The  company  states  that 
the  resultant  effluent,  about  one  quart  a 
week  for  each  user,  is  clear,  odorless  water 
containing  no  pathogenic  organisms.  It  is 
readily  disposed  of  in  a  smaU  drain  field  or 
dry  well  beside  the  house.  No  sludge  removal 
Is  needed;  the  only  maintenance  is  the  week- 
ly addition  of  a  freeze-drled  package  of  en- 
zymes and  bacteria,  at  a  cost  of  25  cents,  and 
a  renewal  of  the  charcoal  filters  once  every 
two  yews. 

The  toilets  come  In  a  variety  of  forms  for 
use  In  mobile  homes,  boats,  vacation  houses, 
and  construction  sites.  Many  are  installed 
deep  in  coal  mines.  The  company  states  that 
they  are  readily  adaptable  for  high-rise 
buildings.  Prices  are  In  the  $300  to  $400 
range;  one  model  is  now  listed  In  the  cur- 
rent Sect's  Roebuck  catalog.  More  than  4,000 
are  in  use  and  production  is  running  at  1,000 
a  month. 

Ordinarily  no  water,  electrical,  or  sewer 
connections  are  needed;  but  if  the  unit  Is  to 
operate  in  temperatures  below  60*  F,  an  elec- 
trical heating  element  Is  added  to  allow  the 
biological  action  to  continue. 

Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  is  trying 
out  18  of  these  units  In  "Project  Inside,"  to 
replace  outdoor  privies  in  rural  homes  iinder 
a  grant  from  the  National  Water  Demonstra- 
tion Project.  In  July  1976  a  similar  project 
in  Fairfax  County,  Va..  with  16  units  in  rural 
homes  was  reportedly  falling  because  of  com- 
plaints from  some  of  the  users  about  odors. 
The  manufacturer  believes  the  problem  was 
caused  by  the  use  of  chlorine-based  cleans- 
ers in  the  commode. 

An  Irish  company.  Blodynamlcs  Ltd., 
makes  a  biological  toilet  which  apparently 
operates  on  principles  simUar  to  the  one  de- 
scribed above. 

OIL-rLTTSHED    TOILETS 

A  large  U.S.  company,  Chrysler  Corp.,  has 
developed  a  closed-loop  toilet  system  that 
uses  a  white,  low-viscosity  mineral  oU  as  the 
flushing  medium.  Wastes  from  the  commodes 
are  carried  by  the  flushing  oil  to  a  gravity 
separation  tank  where  the  oU  floats  to  the 
top  and  the  water-saturated  wastes  sink  to 
the  bottom.  The  oil  Is  drawn  off  from  the 
top  through  a  series  of  filters  and  Is  then 
recirculated  to  the  commodes.  It  remains 
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clear  and  odorless  indefinitely  and  bacteria 
are  controlled  to  nearly  zero.  Wastes  are  pe- 
riodically drained  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  and  incinerated  to  a  sterile  ash  or  they 
can  be  held  for  other  disposal:  removal  to  a 
municipal  treatment  plant  or  aerobic  diges- 
tion and  drying.  One  advantage  of  the  system 
is  that  it  can  be  Installed  in  existing  toilets. 

This  system  has  U.S.  Coast'Quard  approval 
and  many  marine  instaUatlons  have  already 
been  made;  for  example,  a  tug  boat  in  New 
York  harbor,  a  Corps  of  Engineers  snag  boat, 
and  a  service  vessel  with  a  crew  of  20  work- 
ing with  oil  rigs  In  the  North  Sea.  Land  in- 
staUatlons have  often  been  made  at  parks 
and  campgrounds,  and  the  system  can  be 
used  for  high-rise  buildings.  The  toilets  are 
also  Installed  at  a  naval  barracks  in  Annap- 
olis and  at  two  Army  posts. 

A  Japanese  company,  Sumitomo  Shojl 
Kalsha  Ltd..  has  recently  been  licensed  to 
manufacture  the  equipment  in  Japan  for  the 
residential,  commercial,  and  marine  markets. 

Another  U.S.  company.  Monogram  Sanita- 
tion Products,  is  marketing  an  oil -flushed 
system  that  has  been  tested  and  accepted 
for  use  in  visitor  centers  In  many  national 
parks  and  forests.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for 
single-family  homes,  where  a  400-gallon 
holding  tank  has  the  capacity  to  store  the 
contents  of  6.000  toilet  flushes  (or  4.1  flushes 
per  day  per  person) .  which  is  a  capacity  suffi- 
cient for  one  year  for  a  family  of  four.  When 
filled  the  tank  Is  pumped  into  a  truck  for 
disposal.  A  professor  of  architecture  has  sug- 
gested to  the  company  that  It  develop  a  home 
methane  generator  to  utilize  the  wastes. 
Unusual  site  Installations  Include  a  four- 
fixture  toilet  500  feet  down  In  a  Kansas 
salt  mine  and  rest-room  facilities  on  an  Is- 
land in  a  water  reservoir  In  California.  The 
equipment  Is  being  Installed  In  a  new  com- 
munity surrounding  a  lake  In  Connecticut. 

HOUSEHOLD     COLLECTION     SYSTEMS 

The  adoption  of  waterless  indoor  toilets 
with  the  wastes  going  directly  into  canisters 
has  been  suggested."  Twice  a  week  the  canis- 
ters would  be  tightly  sealed  and  placed  out- 
side for  collection  by  municipal  workers.  In 
one  case  the  canisters  would  go  to  a  blo-gas 
plant  nearby,  where  the  wastes  would  be  used 
for  generating  methane  gas  and  the  spent 
material  would  be  spread  as  a  fertilizer.  In 
the  other  case  the  canisters  would  be  made 
of  biodegradable  material  so  they  could  be 
buried  In  farmland,  where  the  wastes  would 
serve  as  a  deep  fertilizer.  Odors  In  the  house 
would  be  controlled  by  spreading  powder  or 
dirt  over  each  deposit."  These  suggested  sys- 
tems are  not  in  oi>eratlon  and  are  cruder 
than  the  others  listed  here,  but  they  are 
cheaper  to  Install  and  may  find  a  place  In 
riu-al  areas. 

The  concept  of  a  waterless  indoor  toilet 
is  not  new;  It  goes  back  to  the  "earth  closet" 
used  in  Britain  before  the  "water  closet"  or 
fiush  toilet  took  over."  In  1872  a  British 
author,  William  Esissle,  penned  what  he  caUed 
a  "Hymn  of  Praise  to  Mother  Earth": 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  earth  sys- 
tem are  many,  and  amongst  others  the  fol- 
lowing :  that  it  leaves  unpolluted  the  natural 
springs  and  watercourses;  that  it  allows  the 
rainfall  to  be  collected  in  a  pure  state;  that 
It  is  a  great  saving  of  water,  and.  unlike  the 
water  closet,  is  Independent  of  winter  frosts; 
that  it  is  Inexpensive  and  not  apt  to  get  out 
of  order;  that  it  dispenses  with  underground 
drainage,  or  considerably  narrows  it  down, 
and  robs  it  of  its  dangers;  that  it  generates 
no  smell;  that  it  is  an  auxiliary  to  health,  or 
rather  a  prevention  of  zymotic  disease;  and 
that  it  is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  patron, 
either  In  money  or  in  Increased  farm  or 
garden  crop." 

VACTTUM  SYSTEMS 

Several  Swedish  and  American  companies 
make  toilet  systems  that  use  the  vacuum 
principle  to  transport  body  wastes  from  the 
toilet  bowl  to  a  collection  tank  for  disposal." 


An  electric  pump  maintains  a  vacuum  in^  the 
line.  More  than  20,000  of  such  toilets  are  now 
In  use  throughout  the  world.  The  system 
uses  only  a  liter  of  water  per  fiush.  since  dif- 
ferential air  pressure  moves  the  wastes 
through  the  line.  The  system  can  be  adapted 
to  a  variety  of  needs  from  single-family 
houses  to  apartments,  factories  or  whole  new 
towns.  In  addition  to  greatly  reducing  water 
consumption,  the  system  uses  pipes  that  are 
much  smaller  than  in  traditional  systems 
and  they  can  run  uphlU  where  necessary. 
Ultimate  disposal  of  wastes  from  a  vacuiun 
system  can  be  through  on-site  incineration, 
removal  to  a  rural  area  for  use  as  fertUizer, 
or  piping  to  a  municipal  treatment  plant. 

The  system  Is  well  adapted  to  marine  use, 
and  several  U.S.  and  Canadian  destroyers 
have  been  so  fitted.  The  new  Delta  Queen,  a 
steampowered  excursion  boat  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, uses  320  vacuum  toilets,  and  an  Island 
development  off  the  west  coast  of  Florida  wlU 
have  the  toilets  installed  in  60  new  houses. 
A  classroom  building  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  will  use  80  vacuum  toilets.  The  sys- 
tem Is  often  placed  In  mobile  units  that  can 
be  moved  temporarily  to  camp  grounds  or 
athletic  events. 

AEROBIC  TANKS 

The  problems  of  septic  tanks  are  wrtl 
known.  Recently  a  number  of  U.S.  companies 
have  marketed  disposal  systems  that  depend 
on  aerobic  rather  than  anaerobic  action  to 
digest  waste  materials  In  the  tanks  and 
drain  fields.  They  differ  In  cost  and  design 
but  have  In  common  the  use  of  small  electric 
pumps  that  periodically  mix  air  Into  the 
tanks  to  breaik  up  solids  and  s]>eed  up  diges- 
tion of  the  wastes.  In  contrast  to  a  septic 
tank,  the  aerobic  action  does  not  generate 
foul  orders."  and  the  effluent  going  Into  the 
tile  drain  field  carries  a  charge  of  dissolved 
oxygen  which  helps  to  prevent  clogging  of 
the  field.  Some  manufacturers  claim  that 
their  systems  do  not  build  up  a  load  of  sludge 
that  would  require  periodic  removal  as  with 
a  septic  tank.  Others  claim  merely  that  the 
cycle  for  pumping  out  sludge  Is  greatly 
lengthened  as  cofnpared  with  a  septic  tank. 

The  Maryland  Environmental  Health  Ad- 
ministration concluded  in  1974  a  two-year 
trial  of  aerobic  systems  from  six  manufac- 
turers in  suburban  homes  In  Oakland  in  the 
AUeghenles.  This  area  was  chosen  In  order 
to  give  the  units  a  severe  test  because  of  the 
cold  climate,  heavy  rainfall,  low  winter  tem- 
peratures, and  heavy  clay  soU.  The  units  were 
installed  at  homes  where  septic  tanks  had 
failed.  The  test  was  considered  to  be  suc- 
cessful, although  one  unit  failed  to  meet 
standards.)^  The  Health  Administration  has 
recommended  a  number  of  aerobic  systems 
to  county  health  departments,  which  have 
final  approval  authority. 

Some  mubllc  health  authorities  look  with 
skeptlcls^i  on  the  new  aerobic  systems  be- 
cause they  require  a  greater  degree  of  care 
by  the  householders  than  do  septic  tanks." 
One  answer  to  this  problem  Is  to  set  up  > 
public  maintenance  service  with  costs 
charged  to  the  householder. 

True  enough  such  aerobic  systems  use  as 
much  water  going  through  the  flush  toilets 
8is  do  traditional  methods  and  thus  cannot 
match  the  water-saving  benefits  of  the  six 
preceding  categories.  But  one  manufacturer. 
Multi-Flow,  Inc.,  has  developed  an  aerobic 
tank  system  which  filters  the  effluent  to  the 
point  where  it  can  be  safely  recycled  back  to 
the  flush  toilets,  with  consequent  water  sav- 
ing in  the  home. 

Another  cure  for  falling  septic  systems  has 
been  Introduced  by  another  U.S.  company — 
LLMD,  Mlcro-bio  Product  Company,  632  N. 
Washington  St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 
This  involves  biological  rather  than  electro- 
mechanical action.  For  many  yefu:^  efforts 
have  been  made  to  grow  bacterial  cultures 
that  could  be  placed  into  septic  tanks  to 
stimulate  the  digestion  of  body  wastes.  These 
efforts  often  f sdled  because  the  bacteria  died 
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during  tr(insp>ortatlon  trova.  the  producer  to 
tbe  home.  A  new  biological  discovery  keeps 
tbe  tMtcterla  alive  but  In  a  dormant  state  for 
an  Indefinite  period.  Tben  when  they  are 
placed  Into  a  septic  tank,  sewage  lagoon,  or 
other  waste  receptacle,  the  bacteria  become 
active  and  feed  on  the  wastes.  Each  gallon 
of  liquid  supplied  by  the  company  Is  said  to 
contain  about  50  billion  microorganisms, 
both  aerobic  and  anaerobic.  By  their  action 
In  attacking  body  wastes  and  grease,  they 
accelerate  the  digestion  process  and  eliminate 
foul  odors.  After  they  are  Initially  established 
In  a  waste  receptacle,  additional  quantities 
are  added  periodically  to  maintain  the  bio- 
logical action. 

One  advantage  of  vacuum  ■  toilets  and 
aerobic  or  septic  tanks  over  the  other  cate- 
gories described  above  Is  that  they  can  be 
designed  to  dispose  of  all  wastewater  from 
the  home  or  larger  building:  'black  water' 
from  the  toilets  and  'gray  water'  from  basins, 
sinks,  baths,  and  washing  machines.  But  If 
black  water  can  be  safely  disposed  of  by  the 
five  other  systems  above,  then  it  should  be 
a  fairly  simple  matter  to  develop  home  fil- 
tration devices  to  cleanse  the  gray  water 
since  such  drainage  does  not  carry  a  heavy 
load  of  pathogenic  organisms.  After  filtra- 
tion the  water  could  be  used  for  non-drlnk- 
Ing  purposes  such  as  watering  lawns  and 
washing  cars,  with  further  reduction  of 
domestic  water  use.  Any  excess  could  be  led 
away  to  storm  drains  or  streams  with  no 
ecological  damage.  One  company  is  devoting 
a  major  research  effort  to  the  development 
of  such  a  home  filtration  system. 

New  non-polluting  technology  is  thus  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  sewage  disposal  and 
promises  to  eliminate  the  need  for  expen- 
sive sanitary  sewers  and  treatment  plants. 
It  may  be  that  not  one  of  the  systems  de- 
scribed above  will  be  the  best  answer.  But  on 
the  other  hand  perhaps  each  one  of  these 
■ystems  will  find  a  niche  in  the  sewerless 
society  of  the  future,  or  perhaps  some  wholly 
Dew  idea  will  sweep  the  field.  What  is  highly 
encouraging  is  that  ingenious  people  have 
already  produced  what  seems  to  be  work- 
able systems  and  manufacturers  are  invest- 
ing mUllons  to  perfect  and  market  them. 

Concern  about  the  wasteful  use  of  energy 
Is  one  element  that  must  be  kept  in  mind 
Ln  evaluating  these  new  systems.  On  this 
Blement  the  highest  rating  goes  to  the 
Swedish  composting  toilet,  since  It  requires 
oo  electricity,  gas,  pumped-in  water,  or  any 
3ther  form  of  energy  once  it  is  Installed.  The 
Diologlcal  toilet  Is  a  close  second;  It  requires 
tto  fuel  or  water,  except  for  an  Initial 
unount,  but  does  require  the  weekly  addi- 
tion of  bacteria  and  enzymes.  The  two  house- 
aold  collection  systems  use  no  energy  in 
themselves  but  require  the  expenditure  of 
»nergy  to  operate  the  bi-weekly  collection 
lystem.  One  of  the  systems  might  pay  for 
tself  by  the  production  of  methane  gas, 
vhlch  could  be  sold  for  household  or  indus- 
Tlal  use. 

All  other  devices  In  the  categories  above 
•equire  some  use  of  electricity,  oil,  or  gas 
md,  Ln  addition,  the  vacuum  toilet  uses 
imall  amounts  of  pumped-ln  water.  It  would 
lake  a  detailed  study  of  each  system  in 
tctual  use  by  many  families  for  a  period  of 
nonths  to  make  valid  rankings  among  them, 
ind  to  compare  their  total  energy  reqxilre- 
nents  in  a  city  of,  say,  100,000  people  with 
iM  great  amount  of  energy  needed  for  pump- 
ng  millions  of  gallons  of  fresh  water  and 
ewage  a  day  through  the  traditional  cen- 
rallzed  disposal  system  of  that  city. 

The  economics  of  the  new  equipment  may 
avor  a  sewerless  society  over  traditional 
aethods.  In  some  places  it  now  costs  a 
'  tullder  from  •1,000  to  $1,700  to  connect  a  new 
:  lOUse  to  a  aewer  line,  in  addition  to  the  cost 
( if  commodes  and  waste  lines  In  the  house. 
I  luch  costs  would  go  a  long  way  to  pay  for 
1  he  new  devices.  But  even  if  present  costs 
'  rere  doubled,  the  new  equipment  would  be 


worth  installing  because  of  Its  great  ecolog- 
ical benefits. 

Clearly  the  transition  to  the  sewerless 
society  will  be  a  task  which  will  take  decades. 
As  a  first  step  the  new  devices  could  be 
Installed  where  no  sewer  lines  exist;  and  they 
could  be  installed  as  original  equipment  in 
our  growing  suburbs  and  new  towns.  Penally 
they  could  be  used  as  replacement  equipment 
In  existing  cities  and  towns,  block  by  block, 
with  the  help  of  public  funds  In  whole  or  in 
part. 

In  the  meantime,  what  about  the  tens  of 
bUllons  already  programmed  for  new  sewer 
lines  and  treatment  plants?  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  proceed  with  building  these 
facilities,  even  though  they  will  be  only  an 
interim  clean-up  measure.  When  the  sewer- 
less society  arrives  sewage  treatment  plants 
can  be  converted  to  cleaning  off-street  storm 
drainage,  In  itself  a  heavy  ecological  burden 
for  rivers  and  lakes  to  absorb. 

WhUe  awaiting  the  sewerless  society  we  can 
make  better  use  of  centralized  sewage  sludge 
than  stockpiling  it  in  Its  old  quarries,  burn- 
ing It,  or  dumping  it  in  the  ocean  off  our 
bathing  beaches."  For  many  years  Milwaukee 
has  dried  it  and  sold  it  in  60-pound  bags  as  a 
garden  fertilizer  under  the  name  "Mil- 
organite".  The  UJ3.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  an  encouraging  experiment  under 
way  at  its  Beltsvllle,  Maryland,  station  to 
compost  sludge  from  the  Blue  Plains  treat- 
ment plant  in  Washington.  The  sludge  is 
heated  for  10  days  and  is  then  mixed  with 
wood  chips  and  composted  for  about  three 
weeks.  The  temperature  in  the  heaps  rises 
to  160  degrees  P,  and  the  resultant  product  is 
said  to  be  odorless  and  nearly  sterile.  Never- 
theless the  White  House  turned  down  an 
offer  to  spread  the  finished  compost  on  the 
south  lawn. 

A  few  experiments  are  under  way  to  pipe 
liquid  sewage  to  farmlands  and  forests,  where 
It  is  sprayed  as  a  fertilizer.'*  This  has  a  double 
advantage:  the  waste  is  recycled  to  the  land 
and  the  water,  filtered  by  the  soil,  replenishes 
the  water  table.  But  the  long-range  effect  is 
not  yet  clear;  there  may  be  an  undesirable 
buildup  of  heavy  metals  and  toxic  chemicals 
In  the  soil,  and  air  drift  of  pathogenic 
organisms  is  possible.  Such  land  treatment 
for  all  municipal  sewage  would  require 
Immense  tracts  of  land  near  large  cities;  for 
example,  about  124,000  acres  near  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  more  than  one  million  acres 
near  New  York  Clty.>» 

Agricultural  use  of  sludge  and  compost 
trom  household  sources  like  vacuum,  oil- 
flushed,  and  composting  toilets  would  in- 
volve less  danger  of  accumulating  heavy 
metals  and  toxic  chemicals  in  the  soil  than 
would  sludge  from  municipal  plants  since 
the  harmful  contaminants  generally  come 
from  factories  that  dump  their  wastes  into 
municipal  sewers.  But  regulations  to  dis- 
courage householders  from  dumping  paints, 
pesticides,  and  crankcase  oil  into  their 
toilets  might  still  be  needed. 

Another  use  of  sludge  would  be  for  meth- 
ane lyoductlon.  Plans  for  the  new  head- 
quarters building  of  the  tJ.N.  Environmental 
Programme,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  call  for  gen- 
erating methane  gas  from  many  waste 
sources  such  as  leaves  and  manure. 

Sewerless  systems  would  offer  developing 
nations  the  chance  to  avoid  the  sanitation 
errors  of  the  industrialized  ones.  These  sys- 
tems would  also  be  far  more  economical  to 
Install,  if  the  expenses  of  sewer  lines  and 
treatment  plants  are  taken  Into  account.  As 
an  Environmental  Protection  Agency  repre- 
sentative in  New  York  City  said,  "If  we  had 
to  do  It  all  over  again,  we  might  do  it  dif- 
ferently, but  we're  kind  of  stuck  with  the 
system  now."  »  With  no  Investment  in  sewer 
lines  or  treatment  plants,  the  developing 
nations  can  leapfrog  the  flush  toilet  and  go 
right  to  the  new  non-polluting  technology. 
The  government  of  Nigeria  has  approved  the 
use  of  the  biological  toilet. 


It  is  encouraging  that  more  attention  is 
now  being  paid  to  the  major  environmental 
problems  created  by  the  flush  toilet.  Several 
articles  In  widely  read  publications  have  re- 
cently discussed  this  subject.  At  the  School 
of  Architecture  at  McOiU  University  in 
Montreal,  study  of  alternatives  to  the  flush 
toilet  identified  60  alternative  systems."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  voluminous  1973  study 
of  sewage  problems  by  the  National  Water 
Commission  did  not  contain  a  word  about 
sewerless  disposal  methods." 

As  the  next  step,  official  U.S.  agencies 
might  take  a  more  positive  view  of  the  new 
technology.  Certain  public  bodies  such  as 
the  Maryland  state  government,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  and  Fairfax  County. 
Va.,  should  be  commended  for  their  open- 
.  minded  testing  of  hew  sewerless  devices.  The 
EPA  has  an  experiment  under  way  to  try  an 
incinerating  toilet  system  in  an  Eskimo"  vU- 
lage  In  Alaska.  But  a  more  concerted  effort, 
taking  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  funds 
being  devoted  to  building  sewers  and  treat- 
ment plants,  would  be  fruitful. 

For  example,  EPA  could  coordinate  a  na- 
tionwide testing  program  through  state  and 
local  sanitation  agencies  to  Insure  that  every 
promising  sewerless  device  Is  tested  on  a 
large  scale  in  actual  use  and  carefully  monl- 
tored.  Part  of  the  evaluation  would  Involve 
relative  costs  of  Installation  and  operation 
and  energy  needs.  The  results  could  then  be 
discussed  at  a  national  conference  of  sani- 
tation authorities  and,  hopefully,  measures 
would  be  taken  to  encourage  rapid  adoption 
of  the  successful  systems. 

But  if  the  tests  show  that  no  existing 
commercial  product  can  do  the  Job,  then  a 
major  federal  research  project  should  be 
launched  in  view  of  the  great  ecological  and 
financial  benefits  to  be  achieved  if  a  sewer- 
less solution  is  found.  Surely  the  brilliant 
scientists  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  have  a  contribution  to 
make  on  waterless  waste  disposal.  Federal 
millions  are  going  into  energy  research. 
Sewerless  waste  disposal,  however,  is  equally 
Important  to  our  nation's  future  as  well  as 
to  modern  society  which  must  soon  adopt 
methods  for  non-polluting  disposal  of  hu- 
man body  wastes  for  the  wra-Id's  growing 
pc^iilation. 

rOOTNOTES 

» A  task  force  headed  by  Ralph  Nader,  how- 
ever,  concluded  that  after  the  United  States 
had  spent  $3.5  billion  in  a  15-year  water 
clean-up  effort,  the  level  of  filth  had  not 
been  reduced  In  s  single  major  body  of 
water. 

•Washington  Post,  July  29.  1971;  Interna- 
tional Herald  Tribune,  Nov.  13,  1972. 

•Washington  Star-News,  Nov.  8,  1974. 

*  At  the  height  of  the  1975  tourist  season 
the  National  Park  Service  closed  Crater  Lake 
National  Park  In  Oregon  because  several 
hundred  people  became  ill  when  sewage 
leaked  Into  the  water  supply  (Washington 
Post,  JtUy  12, 1976). 

» "Containing  the  Flow  of  Sewage  Sludge," 
Environmental  Science  and  Technology,  Aug. 
1974.  p.  702. 

'  See  p.  41  for  names  and  addresses  of  com- 
panies who  make  incinerating  toilets. 

'  CUvus  Multrum  USA,  14  A  Eliot  St..  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  02138. 

» The  'Bio-Flo'  recycling  toilet  Is  manufac- 
tured by  the  P\ire  Way  Corp.,  301-4^d  Ave., 
East  Mollne,  ni.  61244. 

•  Robert  MueUer,  "Getting  Rid  of  Sewage— 
Isn't  There  a  Better  Way?"  Environmental 
Action.  6:22  (March  29,  1975),  3;  and  John 
Shuttleworth,  "Make  Waste  Pay  Off,"  Wash- 
ington Star,  (July  30,  1975).  The  latter  arti- 
cle described  a  methane-generation  system 
for  rural  areas  which  would  not  require 
household  oolleotions  because  the  wastes 
would  be  utilized  on  the  site. 

»  Harold  H.  Lelch,  "A  Challenge  to  the  En- 
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vlronment  Pro,"  Environmental  Science  and 
Technology,  5:1  (Jan.  1971),  11. 

"  Sam  Love,  "An  Idea  In  Need  of  Rethink- 
ing: The  Flush  Toilet,"  Smithsonian  Maga- 
zine. May  1975,  p.  61.  Love  describes  a  British 
earth  closet  of  around  1860,  Invented  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Moule,  which  shifted  dry  earth 
into  the  toilet  bowl  when  a  lever  was  pulled. 
See  also  George  R.  Stewart  Not  So  Rich  As 
YOU  Think  (New  York:  New  American  U- 
brary),  p.  35. 

'■Healthy  Houses,  a  Handbook  to  the  His- 
tory, Defects,  and  Remedies  of  Drainage.  Ven- 
tilation, Warming  and  Kindred  Subjects 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1872),  p. 

81. 

11  The  'Envlrovac'  sewage  system,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  manufactured  by  Colt  In- 
dustries in  Beloit,  Wisconsin  53511. 

»  On  Site  Waste  Water  Disposal  for  Homes 
in  Unsewered  Areas.  Small  Scale  Waste  Man- 
agement Project,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Sept.  1973.  p.  10. 

1'  Merrill  B.  Glasser,  "Garrett  County  Home 
Aeration  Wastewater  Treatment  Project," 
Draft  (Baltimore,  Md.:  Environmental  Health 
Administration.  May  1975). 

'« Anthony  T.  Voell  and  Richard  A.  Vance, 
"Home  Aerobic  Wastewater  Treatment  Sys- 
tems, Experiences  in  a  Rural  County,"  Ohio 
Home  Sewage  Conference  Proceedings,  Ohio 
State  University,  1974,  pp.  26-36. 

"For  an  excellent  discussion  of  ocean 
dumping,  see  Tracy  Kidder,  "Sludge,"  At- 
lantic Monthly.  AprU  1975,  pp.  62-70. 

'■I  For  example,  "Using  the  Land  for  Sewage 
Disposal,"  World.  Dec.  19.  1972,  p.  48;  and 
Paul  W.  Eastman,  "The  Muskegon  County, 
Mich.,  Waste  Water  Management  System," 
Potomac  Basin  Reporter.  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin.  Oct.  1973, 

P-  4- 

1'  Mid-Atlantic  Region,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Plant.  April  1972. 

:"  Kenneth  Walker,  as  quoted  In  New  York 
Times.  July  26,  1971. 

^  Wltold  Rybozynskl  and  Alvaro  Ortega. 
Stop  the  Five  Gallon  Flush,  (4th  ed.;  Mon- 
treal ;  Miihlmum  Cost  Housing  Group,  School 
of  .'irchitecture,  McGlU  University.  March 
1973). 

"National  Water  Commission,  Water  Pol- 
icies for  the  Future,  Final  Report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress,  Washington,  D.C., 
June  1973  Another  voluminous  study  by 
David  Zwlck  and  Mary  Benstock,  with  an  In- 
troduction by  Ralph  Nader,  also  did  not  con- 
tain a  word  about  sewerless  disposal  methods 
{Water  Wasteland  (New  York:  Grossman 
Publishers,  1971)). 

Ecology:  Flush  Times 
It  was  perhaps  Inevitable  in  this  age  of 
ecological  concern  that  someone  would  get 
around  to  taking  a  hard  look  at  toilets.  For 
one  thing,  Americans  waste  billions  of  gallons 
of  water  every  day  fiushlng  them.  And  for  an- 
other, in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  ex- 
pansion of  sewer  systems  simply  hasn't  kept 
up  with  the  demand  for  new  buildings,  and 
septic  tanks  have  been  ruled  out  because  the 
soil  isn't  porous  enough  to  absorb  sewage. 
The  frequent  result:  a  moratorium  on  the 
construction  of  badly  needed  new  homes. 

LmXE    JOHN 

Sure  enough,  a  number  of  companies  are 
Jumping  Into  the  market  with  new  toilet 
systems  that  either  cut  down  the  water  uMd 
in  flushing  or  use  no  water  at  all.  Household 
systems  range  in  price  from  a  $4,000  unit 
made  by  Chrysler  Corp.'s  space  division,  which 
gave  the  world  the  Saturn  IB  rocket,  to  a  $6 
set  of  plastic  Inserts  called,  appropriately 
enough,  the  Little  John. 

The  most  advanced  systems  so  f &r  are  made 
by  Monogram  Industries,  Inc.,  Chrysler  and 
Colt  Industries.  The  Monogram  and  Chrysler 
systems  both  use  mineral  oil  Instead  of  water 
to  flush  waste  Into  an  underground  tank. 


The  oil,  which  Is  lighter  than  the  waste, 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  tank  and  then  Is 
cleaned  and  recycled  for  use  again  and  again. 
Monogram's  Magic  Flush  tanks  are  usually 
pumped  out  once  a  year;  users  of  Chrysler's 
Aqua  Sans  system  burn  the  waste  In  an  at- 
tached Incinerator.  Either  way,  says  Mono- 
gram executive  Fred  Stone,  the  sewerless 
toilet  is  the  wave  of  the  future :  "It's  creative, 
it's  environmental,  you  wear  the  white  hat." 

Colt  Industries'  Envlrovac  system  uses 
water,  but  only  3  pints  per  fiush,  compared 
with  4  to  7  gallons  for  conventional  toilets. 
Rather  then  employing  a  standard  flush  ap- 
paratus, a  vacuum  system  sucks  the  waste  out 
of  the  bowl  and  forces  It  Into  a  tank  for 
pickup  or  routing  Into  the  local  sewer  system. 
Among  conventional  toilet  makers,  American 
Standard  Inc.  has  developed  a  new  model  that 
uses  only  3  gallons  per  fiush.  But  the  cheapest 
and  simplest  water  saver  Is  Metropolitan 
Watersavlng,  Inc.'s  Little  John.  The  plastic 
Inserts  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  toilet  tank 
without  impairing  the  siphoning  action. 
Metropolitan  Watersavlng  maintains  that 
Little  John  reduces  the  average  fiush  to  less 
than  3  gallons.  White  House  plumbers — the 
real  ones — were  sufficiently  Impressed  to  In- 
stall Little  Johns  In  the  rest  rooms  of  the 
West  Wing. 

A  third  system  has  been  developed  by 
CUvus  Multrum  USA,  operated  by  heiress 
Abby  Rockefeller.  It  uses  no  water  at  all;  in- 
stead, human  and  kitchen  wastes  are  forced 
by  gravity  to  flow  through  a  fiber-glass  com- 
post box.  Over  a  three-year  period,  90  per 
cent  of  the  waste  Is  vaporized  and  escapes 
through  an  outside  vent.  What's  left  at  the 
end  of  the  process  Is  largely  odorless  humus 
that  can  be  used  for  fertilizer. 

Any  of  the  systems  can  help  reduce  the 
52,000  gallons  of  water  a  year  the  average 
American  family  of  four  uses  to  fiush  aw^y 
Its  400  gallons  of  waste.  They  also  will  cut 
water  costs.  Except  for  Little  John,  however, 
none  of  the  systems  Is  cheap.  For  example. 
Monogram  (the  manufacturer  of  nearly  all 
toilets  used  on  Jetliners)  sells  Its  Magic 
Flush  for  $3,000,  but  the  company  hopes  to 
have  the  price  down  to  $2,000  In  a  year.  That 
Is  still  far  above  the  $600  to  $800  cost  of  In- 
stalling a  conventional  toilet.  Colt  sajrs  the 
cost  of  Its  system  works  out  to  about  $800 
each  for  a  150-home  development.  However, 
Its  electric-powered  vacuvun  system  can  cost 
as  much  for  power  as  It  saves  In  water. 

SALES 

Still,  all  the  companies  are  confident  of 
future  growth — If  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  conventional  toilets  cannot  be  Installed 
In  many  areas  because  of  restrictions  on  sew- 
age disposal.  Little  John  sales,  for  example, 
are  expected  to  reach  approximately  $1  mil- 
lion this  year,  up  from  $100,000  two  years 
ago.  Among  the  major  firms.  Monogram  In- 
dustries is  conceded  to  have  the  sales  lead 
thus  far;  the  company  has  nearly  1,000  units 
Installed  on  sites  ranging  from  a  private 
home  In  Santa  Fe,  NJiJ..  to  a  sixteen -toilet 
facility  that  serves  4,000  visitors  a  day  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  In  Estes  Park. 
Colo.  But  Chrysler,  which  was  the  first  to 
develop  the  mineral-oil  toilet  and  Is  now  test- 
ing it  In  about  35  Installations,  is  confident 
of  closing  the  gap;  It  considers  Monogram 
a  Johnny-come-lately. 


LET  US  STOP  COURTING  OUR  ENE- 
MIES AND  START  PAYING  ATTEN- 
TION TO  OUR  FRIENDS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  disturbed  to  see  that  a  growing  num- 
ber of  congressional  delegations  are 
making  visits  to  Communist  China  with- 
out making  an  immediate  comparison 
with  the  remarkable  economic  and  dem- 
ocratic progress  by  the  Free  Chinese 
on  Taiwan. 


These  groups,  who  have  made  one- 
sided observations,  generally  return 
home  bearing  pictures  of  Red  China  as 
having  a  system  that  works.  One  Sena- 
tor even  reported  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  after  having  spent  3 
weeks  on  the  mainland,  that  commu- 
nism, based  on  the  theories  of- Mao,  "is 
here  to  stay."  The  same  Senator  indi- 
cated that: 

Food  and  clothing  are  plentiful  and  low 
priced.  The  people  appear  healthy  and  well- 
fed. 

A  recent  delegation  of  seven  Members 
of  Congress,  including  four  Senators  and 
three  of  our  colleagues  from  the  other 
House,  returned  with  an  impression  that 
the  economy  of  Red  China  in  the  coun- 
tryside "has  done  quite  well."  Another 
observation  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  is  that  their  public  works  were 
impressive. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  blunt  ques- 
tion has  to  be  asked:  How  do  these  ob- 
servers know  how  well  the  Red  Chinese 
have  done  If  they  do  not  compare  what 
they  have  seen  on  the  mainland  with 
current  activities  and  results  in  Free 
China?  We  do  know  that  food  is  rationed 
in  Communist  China.  We  do  know  that 
the  per  capita  income  of  people  living  on 
the  mainland  is  lower  than  most  Asian 
nations  and,  in  fact,  is  barely  one-third 
that  of  the  Free  Chinese.  We  do  know 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  people 
flee  from  Red  China  to  freedom  in  Hong 
Kong  every  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
stop  closing  their  eyes  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  friends  on  Taiwan.  I  urge 
fellow  Members  of  Congress  to  hold  their 
judgment  on  the  propaganda  they  are 
given  by  the  Communist  regime  and  to 
see  for  themselves  the  healthy  and  dy- 
namic country  which  the  Republic  of 
China  has  created  in  Taiwan,  based  upon 
an  extensive  system  of  representative 
government  and  human  liberties. 

Further,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
it  is  wrong  to  put  any  advances  the 
present  mainland  regime  may  have  made 
in  the  context  of  a  situation  which 
existed  in  1949.  It  presents  a  totally  dis- 
torted picture  to  compare  circumstances 
on  the  mainland  today  with  those  that  ■ 
existed  then,  which  was  a  period  im- 
mediately following  two  major  wars,  one 
by  the  Chinese  people  against  Japanese 
invaders  and  the  other  against  the  Com- 
munist Revolution.  A  balanced  and 
honest  appraisal  of  the  results  of  Com- 
munist rule  can  only  be  made  by  placing 
side  by  side  the  achievements  whicli 
each  of  the  two  Chinese  political  systems 
have  made  under  their  respective  rule 
since  those  wars  and  by  examining  the 
human  costs  or  gains  of  those  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  have  visited  Red 
China  and  have  returned  with  a  view 
for  withdrawing  recognition  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  as  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  the  Chinese  people,  that  such 
a  position  is  completely  out  of  time  with 
American  public  opinion.  It  is  proper 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  latest  Gallup  Study  of 
Public  Attitudes  Toward  Nations  of  the 
World,  which  finds  that  70  percent  of 
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Americans  favor  continued  recognition 
of  Nationalist  China  and  that  70  percent 
of  Americans  oppose  diplomatic  relations 
with  Communist  China  on  condition  that 
the  United  States  should  withdraw  rec- 
ognition from  Nationalist  China.  Only 
10  percent  of  Americans  felt  that  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  recogni- 
tion from  Nationalist  China  in  order  to 
establish  relations  with  Red  China. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  this  over- 
whelming opinion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  support  of  Nationalist  China  and 
the  fact  that  the  Republic  of  China  is 
the  government  which  the  United  States 
recognizes  as  the  legal  and  proper  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chinese  people,  I  re- 
peat my  strong  belief  that  Members  of 
Congress  and  government  officials,  up  to 
and  including  President  Ford,  should 
realize  it  is  time  to  stop  courting  our 
enemies  and  to  start  pajang  attention 
to  our  friends.  It  is  long  past  the  time 
for  Americans  to  aclmowledge  this 
country's  debt  to  Nationalist  China  for 
its  friendship  and  its  support  over  these 
many  years. 


SENATOR  STEVENSON  TELLS  WHY 
NEW  YORK  IS  THE  NATION'S 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  New  York  Times,  makes  a 
convincing  argument  that  "New  York  Is 
a  national  responsibility"  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  walk  away  from 
the  city's  financial  crisis. 

The  Senator  was  a  primary  architect 
of  the  legislation  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  S.  2615.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  limited  Federal  guax- 
antee  of  New  York,  obligations,  under  a 
number  of  stringent  conditions,  and  for 
a  restructuring  of  much  of  the  city's 
debt  into  longer-term,  lower  interest  rate 
securities.  Federal  assistance  would  be 
phased  out  gradually  and  would  be  elim- 
inated by  July  1, 1979.  As  Senator  Steven- 
sow  points  out,  this  bill  "offers  an  op- 
portimity  to  avoid  bankruptcy  and  to 
achieve  fxmdamental  reforms  without 
cost  if  New  York  is  unable  to  work  out 
Its  problems  on  Its  own." 

The  article  exposes  the  fimdamaital 
weakness  of  the  President's  position. 

Despite  Presidential  rhet<xlc.  no  one  Is 
proposing  a  bailout  for  New  York  except  the 
President.  The  fact  Is  that  once  the  city  goes 
into  bankruptcy,  as  the  President  proposes. 
Federal  assistance  Is  Inevitable,  as  be  recog- 
nizes. So  the  real  question  Is  whether  assist- 
ance should  come  before  default  in  order  to 
avoid  bankruptcy,  or  after. 

It  makes  a  strong  case  for  passage  of 
the  legislation  reported  out  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  to  get  New  York  City 
back  on  its  feet  and  avoid  the  "prolonged 
uncertainty  and  social  disintegration" 
which  bankruptcy  would  bring  with  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  Senator  Stevenson's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
asfc^ows: 


[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.  6,  1976] 

Banking  on  a  CAPrroL  Ballast 

By  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  3d 

Washington. — The  crisis  of  New  Yorh  is 
zrire  than  financial:  It  is  a  crisis  of  leader- 
ship. Regardless  of  who  is  to  blame — and 
there  are  many — we  cannot  walk  away  from 
New  York.  New  York  is  a  national  responsi- 
bility. 

This  is  not  to  excuse  New  York  City.  For 
years  It  has  knowingly  and  Inexcusably  been 
living  beyond  its  means.  Fiscal  manage- 
mezil  fell  victim  to  politicians'  promises.  Pay- 
rolls) exploded.  Benefits  baUooned  to  un- 
heard of  levels.  Lucrative  p>enslon  plans, 
which  hid  the  true  cost  of  public  emplor- 
ment,  forced  people  into  retirement  before 
middle  age.  Services  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  pays  for   were  provided   free. 

Because  the  resources  were  not  there  to 
back  up  its  misguided  generosity.  New  York 
turned  to  borrowing  to  meet  every  conceiv- 
able need,  regardless  of  whether  there  were 
revenues  to  back  up  those  borrowings. 

These  practices  are,  and  should  be,  con- 
demned. Politicians,  aided  and  abetted  by 
banks  and  other  sophisticated  Investors,  are 
responsible  for  perhaps  the  greatest  swindle 
in  our  history.  The  nation  at  large  is,  there- 
fore, understandably  skeptical  about  com- 
ing to  the  city's  assistance  now. 

But  a  bailout  is  not  che  real  issue.  De- 
spite Presidential  rhetoric,  no  one  Is  propos- 
ing a  bailout  for  New  York  except  the  Presi- 
dent. The  fact  is  that  once  the  city  goes  into 
bankruptcy  as  the  President  proposes.  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  inevitable,  as  he  recognizes. 
So  the  real  question  is  whether  assistance 
should  come  before  default  in  order  to  avoid 
bankruptcy,  or  after. 

New  York  is  insolvent  and  only  a  major 
restructuring  of  Its  debt  and  fundamental 
reform  of  its  fiscal  policies  can  restore  its 
health.  The  question  is  how  to  achieve  that 
objective  quickly,  with  fairness,  with  the 
least  disruption  of  essential  service,  and  at 
the  least  cost  to  the  country. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  no  alternative  to 
bankruptcy.  And  In  that  event,  revisions  of 
the  bankruptcy  laws  are  in  order.  But  de- 
fault for  a  city  like  New  York  is  so  fraught 
with  dangers  and  uncertainties  that  to  refuse 
to  consider  alternatives  betrays  a  bankruptcy 
of  leadership  more  profound  by  far  than  New 
York's  present  plight. 

Efforts  to  stave  off  default  might  not  sue 
ceed,  but  if  they  did,  they  would  eliminate 
the  risks  that  a  default  by  the  nation's 
largest  city  entails.  And  it  would  cost  noth- 
ing. While  the  risks  of  default  are  dif- 
ficult to  estimate,  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  the  collapse  of  New  York  City,  accom- 
panied by  the  collapse  of  the  nation's  second 
largest  state,  could  have  serious  political  as 
well  as  economic  implications  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

A  bill  that  the  Banking  Committee  has 
reported  to  the  Senate  offers  an  opportimity 
to  avoid  bankruptcy  and  to  achieve  funda- 
mental reforms  without  cost  if  New  York 
Is  unable  to  work  out  its  problems  on  Its 
own. 

The  mechanism  is  a  maximum  of  $4- 
bllllon  In  Federal  guarantees  of  one-year 
securities  Issued  to  meet  ciurent  borrowing 
needs  whUe  New  York  puts  its  financial 
house  In  order.  Such  guarantees  would  be 
secured  by  a  first  lien  on  -ity  revenues.  Thus, 
if  the  Federal  Government  had  to  make  good 
on  any  guaranteed  sectirity,  repayment  would 
be  made  in  full. 

Before  any  such  guarantee  could  be  issued, 
the  city  would  be  required  to  meet  stringent 
conditions,  including  Federal  approval  of  a 
detailed  financial  plan  providing  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  within  two  years.  In  addition, 
holders  of  large  numbers  of  maturing  New 
York  securities  would  be  effectively  required 


to  swap  those  securities  for  lower-interest 
long-term  securities. 

The  burden  for  debt  lestructiiring  would 
be  placed  where  it  should  be — on  the  sophis- 
ticated moneylenders  who,  by  meeting  New 
York's  insatiable  credit  demands  long  after 
the  brink  of  disaster  had  been  reached,  per- 
petuated the  fiction  that  New  York  City  was 
sound.  In  addition,  city  pension  costs,  which 
have  skyrocketed  to  unsupportable  levels, 
would  have  to  be  reduced. 

All  of  these  are  minimtmi  conditions.  A 
three-member  Federal  board  established  by 
the  bill,  beaded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, could  Impose  such  additional  conditions 
as  are  necessary  to  put  the  city  on  a  sound 
financial  footing.  If  voluntary  reorganization 
failed  to  stave  off  default,  then  the  bill  would 
make  assistance  available  to  finance  the  de- 
livery of  essential  city  services  on  an  emer- 
gency basis. 

New  York  offers  a  lesson  for  us  all.  The 
crisis  provides  an  opportunity  for  other  cities 
and  states  to  reexamine  their  own  behavior, 
it  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  re-examine  policies  of  its 
own  that  may  led  New  York  down  this  path. 

The  President's  plan  is  a  bailout — and  a 
cop-out.  It  shifts  responsibility  for  the  hard 
decisions  needed  for  reform  to  a  Judge  with 
limited  power,  who  would  in  effect  assume 
many  of  the  responsiblitles  of  mayor. 

By  putting  the  complex  Issues  facing  New 
York  into  the  legal  thicket  of  bankruptcy 
proceedings,  the  President's  plan  masks  the 
political  nature  of  the  Issues  involved.  It 
raises  the  specter  of  prolonged  uncertainty 
and  social  disintegration.  In  the  long  run, 
New  York  could  end  up  a  semipermanent 
ward  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  Ironic  that  an  Administration  that 
now  seeks  more  than  $4  billion  in  new  foreign 
aid  and  that  has  billions  in  Government- 
guaranteed  foreign  loans  outstanding 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  other- 
wise, cannot  take  It  upon  Itself  to  explore 
humane,  rational  and  costless  solutions  for 
New  York.  It  is  Ironic,  too,  that  an  Admin- 
istration that  opposes  Judicial  meddling  In 
matters  of  education  would  turn  over  this 
pressing  social  and  economic  problem  to  a 
Federal  district  Judge.  Such  Ironies  are  lost 
on  those  who  play  politics  with  human  lives. 


REGULATORY  REFORM:  SELECTION 
AND  QUALITY  OP  REGULAIIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  taken  up  the  enormously  complex 
task  of  reassessing  and  reforming  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  the  economy. 
There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  both 
Houses  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
smother  oiu*  economy  imder  a  crazy 
quilt  of  outdated  and  anticompetitive 
rules  and  regulations. 

Committees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  are  now  beginning  to  attack  the 
hard  substantive  questions  concerning 
what  should  be  done  to  remedy  specific 
regulatory  problems.  The  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Commerce 
Committees  have  begun  a  yearlong  joint 
inquiry,  authorized  by  Senate  Resolution 
71,  into  seven  specific  problem  areas.  The 
study  is  expected  to  result  in  specific  leg- 
islative proposals  for  reform. 

ITie  committee  and  others  have  iden- 
tified as  a  principal  concern  the  quality 
of  regulators.  Despite  the  importance  of 
the  task  they  perform,  the  commission- 
ers.' qualifications  for  holding  office  have 
all  too  often  been  subject  to  question, 
although  their  political  credentials  are 
all  too  often  imimpeachable.  This  has 
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certainly  not  been  true  of  all  Federal  reg- 
ulators; many  have  been  and  are  fine 
public  servants.  But  overall,  excellence 
has  been  the  exception. 

A  slightly  different  but  related  issue 
concerns  the  structure  of  Government 
regulation.  A  number  of  blue-ribbon 
panels  and  commissions  over  the  years 
have  blamed  the  structure  of  regulatory 
agencies  for  a  wide  range  of  shortcom- 
ings in  Government  regulation.  The 
studies  argue  that  the  colleglal  form, 
consisting  of  several  coequal  commission- 
ers and  a  chairperson,  contributes  to  un- 
reasonable delay,  a  general  failure  to 
formulate  clear  policy,  overemphasis  on 
trivia,  and  a  lack  of  public  accountabil- 
ity. Conversely,  a  single-administrator 
form,  it  is  argued,  would  attract  top  ex- 
ecutive talent,  facilitate  decisionmaking 
and  priority-setting,  and  increase  agency 
accountability. 

To  deal  effectively  with  both  of  these 
Issues — the  quality  of  regulators  and  the 
structure  of  regulatory  agencies — we 
need  to  know  just  what  and  who  we  are 
talking  about. 

Who  have  the  regulators  been,  where 
did  they  come  from?  To  help  answer 
those  questions,  I  requested  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  to  compile  a  list 
of  regulatory  agency  appointments  over 
the  last  two  decades.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  list  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  in  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  staff  presently  working  on 
these  problems  will  find  this  information 
helpful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Congressional  Research  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  5, 1975. 
To  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Prom  Ronald  C.  Moe,  Senior  Analyst,  Gov- 
ernment and  General  Research  Division 
(Frederick  L.   Scott,  Assistant  Division 
Chief) . 
Subject    Regulatory    agency    appointments: 
1961-1975. 

This  memorandum  is  in  response  to  your 
request  of  October  22,  1975,  for  a  listing  of 
regulatory  agency  appointments  since  1961. 
The  agencies  you  requested  were;  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Commission,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Consumer  Products  Safety  Commission,  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  Federal  Drug 
Administration,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  National  Highway  Safety  Trafhc  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

The  data  provided  in  the  attachments  was 
compiled  by  analysts,  Stephanie  Smith,  Fred 
Kaiser,  Bob   Washington   and  Ronald  Moe. 

We  trust  this  Information  meets  your  needs 
and  if  we  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hestitate  to  call. 

CIVIL  AERONAUnCS  BOARD 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  originally 
established  under  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938  (52  Stat.  973;  49  U.S.C.  1321)  and 
continued  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  (72  Stat.  731;  44  U.S.C.  171).  The  Board 
bas  broad  authority  to  promote  and  regulate 
the  civil  air  transport  industry  within  the 
TTnlted  States  and  between  the  UiUted  States 
and  foreign  countries  in  the  Interests  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  postal  service,  and  the  national 
defense. 


The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  composed 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  terms  of 
six  years.  Not  more  than  three  members  may 
belong  to  the  same  political  party.  The  Presi- 
dent annually  designates  one  member  aa 
Chairman  and  another  as  Vice  Chairman. 


Appointees 


Appointment      TermiMtion 
date  date 


Boyd,  Alan  S Nov.  16, 1959    June    1,1965 

(Chairman) -. Feb.  10,1961    June    1,1965 

Murphy,  Robert  T Mar.  15, 19£1    Oct.  15,1973 

Minetti,  G.  Joseph June  11, 1956  '  Dec.  31,1979 

Gillilland.  Whitney Nov.  16, 1959    Apr.  21,1975 

(Chairman) May    2,1960    Feb.    9,1961 

Gurney,  Chan Mar.  12,1951    Dec.  31,1964 

Murphy,  Charles  S June    1,1965    Mar.  11,1968 

(Chaiiman) June    1,1965    Mar.  11, 1968 

Adams,  John  G Apr.  30,1965    Dec.  31,1970 

Crocker,  John  H Mar.  11,1968    Sept.30,1969 

(Chairman) Mar.  11,1968    Sept.30,1969 

Browne,  Secor  D Oct.     8, 1%9    Mar.    1,1973 

(Chairman) Oct.     8,1969    Mar.    1,1973 

Timm,  RobeilD Jan.  11, 1971 '  Dec.  31,1976 

(Chairman) Mar.    2,1973    Jan.     1,1975 

West,  Lee Nov.  21, 1973 '  Dec.  31,1978 

O'Melia,  Richard  J Nov.  26, 1973 'Dec.  31,1980 

(Acting  chairman) Jan.     1,1975    Apr.  21,1975 

Robson,  JohnE Apr.  21, 1975 1  Dec.  31,1977 

(Chairman) Apr.  21,1975 


>  Incumbents. 

CONSUMER   PRODUCTS   SAFETY  COMMISSION 

The  Consumer  Products  Safety  Commis- 
sion was  est?iblished  by  Act  of  October  27, 
1972  (86  Stat.  1207).  The  Commission  has 
primary  responsibility  for  estabUshlug  man- 
datory product  safety  standards,  where  ap- 
propriate, to  reduce  the  unreasonable  risk  of 
injury  to  consumers  from  consumer  products. 

In  addition  to  the  new  authority  created 
by  the  Act,  the  Commission  assumes  respon- 
sibility for  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  (67 
Stat.  Ill;  15  U.S.C.  1191),  the  Poison  Pre- 
vention Packaging  Act  (84  Stat.  1670),  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (74  Stat.  372;  15 
U.S.C.  1261),  and  the  Act  of  August  2,  1956 
(70  Stat.  953;  15  U.S.C.  1211)  which  pro- 
hibits the  tr.insportatlon  of  refrigerators 
without  door  safety  devices. 

The  Consumer  Products  Safety  Commission 
is  composed  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
for  terms  of  seven  years.  Not  more  than 
three  members  may  belong  to  the  same 
political  party.  The  Chairman  is  designated 
by  the  President  and  serves  until  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  office  as  Commissioner. 


Appointment      Termination 
Appointees  date  date 


Simpson,  Richard  C.  (Chairman).  May  10, 1973  Oct.  26, 1975 

Kushner,  Lawrence  M Mav  10,1973  Oct.  26,1976 

Pittle,  R.  David SepL  17, 1973  Oct.  26,1977 

Nev»man,  Constance  E May  10,1973  Oct.  26,1978 

Franklin,  Barbaia  H May  10,1973  Oct  26.1979 


The  regular  term  of  office  will  be  seven 
years,  except  that  the  Initial  members  have 
been  appointed  for  staggered  terms  of  three, 
four,  Ave,  six,  and  seven  years. 

FEDERAL    COMMUNICATIONS    COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
was  created  by  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (48  Stat.  1064;  15  U.S.C.  21;  47  U.S.C.  35. 
151-609)  and  was  given  additional  regulatory 
responsibilities  by  the  Communications  Sat- 
elUte  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  419;  47  U.S.C.  701- 
744).  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  Is  to 
regulate  "interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  communication  by  wire  and  radio"  to 
provide  the  pec^le  of  the  United  States  with 
a  rapid,  efficient,  nationwide  and  worldwide 
wire  and  radio  communication  service.  The 
Commission  endeavors  to  Insure  the  more  ef- 
fective use  of  radio,  television,  and  wire  com- 
munications in  the  public  interest. 

Members  of  the  Commission  are  appointed 


by  the  President,  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  Chairman  is  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Not  more  than  four  of  them  may  be 
members  of  the  same  poUtical  party. 


Appointees 


Appointment      Temination 
Date  Date 


Hyde.  RoselH Apr.  17.1946    Oct.   31.1969 

(chairman) Apr.  18,1953    Apr.  18,1954 

(chairman) June  27, 1966    Oct   31, 1%9 

Bartley,  Robert  T.., Mai.    6,1952    June  30, 1972 

Lee.RobertE Oct     6,1953  'June  30,1982 

Craven.  T.A.M July     2.1956    Mar.  25, 1963 

Ford,  Frederick  W 1 Aug.  29,1967    Dec.  31,1964 

(chairman) Mar.  15, 1960    Mar.    1.1961 

Cross, Johns May  23,1958    Sept.30,1962 

King,  Charles  H July  19,1960    Mar      2.1961 

Minow,  Newton  N Mar     2,1961     June    1.1963 

(chairman) Mar.    2,1961     June    1,1963 

Henrv,  William  F Oct.     2.1962    May     1.1966 

(chairman) June    2,1963    May     1,1966 

Cox,  Kenneth  A Mar.  26, 1963    Aug    31. 1970 

Loevinger,  Lee June  11,1963    June  30.  1968 

Wadsworth,  James  J May    5,1965    Oct.   31,1969 

Johnson,  Nicholas July     1,1966    Dec.     5,1973 

Lee,  H.  Rex Oct.  28,1968    Dec.  31,1973 

Burch,Dean Oct.  31. 1969    Jan.     3,1972 

(chairman) Oct.  31.1969    Jan      3,1972 

Wells,  Robert Nov.    6,1969    Nov.    1,1971 

Houser,  Thomas  J Jan.     6,1971    Oct      5,1971 

«eid,  Charlotte  T Oct.     8,1971  ■  June  30, 1978 

Wiley.  Richard  E Jan.     5,1972  'June  30.1977 

(chairman) ^ Mar.    8.1974 

Hooks,  Benjamin  L July     5, 1974  '  June  30, 1979 

Quello,  James  H Apr.  30, 1974  '  June  30, 1980 

Robinson,  Jr.  Glen  0 July   10. 1974  '  June  30, 1976 

Washbtin.  Abbott July  10, 1974  i  June  30. 1982 


1  Incumbents. 

FEDERAL    MARITIME    COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Marltlmie  Commission  was  es- 
tablished by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7,  ef- 
fective August  12,  1961,  as  an  Independent 
agency  to  administer  the  functions  and  dis- 
charge the  regulatory  authorities  under  the 
Shipping  Act  1916;  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1920;  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933;  and 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  The  Commission 
also  administers  certain  provisions  of  the 
act  of  November  6,  1966  (80  Stat.  1356;  46 
U.S.C.  362)  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  (86  Stat. 
816;  33U.S.C.  1151). 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  public  by  regulation 
of  waterborne  shipping  In  the  foreign  and 
domestic  offshore  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Its  general  functions  include :  1 1 ) 
regulation  of  services,  practices,  and  agree- 
ments of  common  carriers  by  water  and  other 
persons  engaged  In  foreign  commerce  of  the 
U.S.:  (2)  consideration  of  tariff  filings  of 
common  carriers  engaged  In  foreign  com- 
merce: (3)  regulation  of  rates,  fares,  and 
practices  of  common  water  carriers  in  do- 
mestic offshore  trade  of  the  United  States: 
(4)  investigation  of  discriminatory  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  and  practices  in  wa- 
terborne offshore  commerce;  and  (5)  render- 
ing decisions,  issuing  orders,  and  making 
rules  governing  common  carriers  by  water, 
terminal  operators,  freight  forwarders,  and 
other  persons  subject  to  shipping  statutes. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  to  five  year  terms.  Nc 
more  than  three  of  the  members  may  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  The  Chairman  is 
designated  "from  time  to  time"  by  the  Presi- 
dent; the  Vice  Chairman  Is  elected  by  the 
Cominl?slon. 


Appointees 


Appointment      Terminatioa 
date  date 


Pattersoi.  Johns      .  Feb.  12, 1962    June  30, 1966 

Banef..  As-:ton  C  Feb.  12. 1962  '  June  30, 1977 

Staken.  Thomas  E.  Feb.  12.  1962    June  30. 1964 

(Chairman)  Feb.  27, 1962    Aug   26. 1963 

Harllee.  John         Feb.  12,1962    Sept.    1,1969 

(Chairman).   A«i|  26. 1963    Sept     1.1969 

Day,  James  V   Feb.  12. 1962  '  June  30. 1979 

Hern,Geor|«H July  22. 1964    June    2,1975 
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Appoint* 


Appomtment      Termination 
date  date 


Btntley.  Helen  D Oct.     8.1969    /une  30, 1975 

(Chairman) Oct.     8, 1969  '  June  30, 1975 

Fansewi,  James  F Apr.  20, 1967    Oct.    11.1971 

(Acting  cheirman) Sept.   5,1969    Oct      8.1969 

Morje,  Clarence Oct.    12. 1971  '  June  30. 1976 

Bakke.  KarlE P) 


>  Incumbents. 

'  Chairman  Helen  Bentley  requested  that  she  not  be  reap- 
pointed and  agreed  to  serve  as  chairman  until  her  successor 
was  nominated,  confirmed,  and  designated  as  chairman  by  the 
President. 

>  Karl  Bafcke  was  nominated  Sept  19,  1975,  by  the  President. 
As  of  Oct  31,  1975,  the  Senate  has  not  confirmed  the  nominee. 

Note:  1  vacancy,  Oct  31, 1975.  / 

rXSEXAI.  POWEB  COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  an 
independent  agency  operating  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  791a-825r),  as 
amended.  Tbls  aci  was  originally  enacted  as 
the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  June  10, 
1920  (41  Stat.  1063),  and;  subsequently 
amended  by  Title  II  of  the  Piibllc  Utility  Act 
of  1935  (49  SV^t.  838),  and  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  enacted  June  31,  1938  (52  Stat.  821-S33). 
as  amended;  15  U.S.C.-717-^\7w) .  Additional 
responsibilities  have  been  assigned  by  sub- 
sequent legislation  and  Executive  orders.  The 
Federal  Power  Ck>mmission  regulates  the 
InterstatA  aspects  of  the  electric  power  and 
natural  gas  Industries  and  has  the  authority 
to  Issue  permits  and  licenses  for  non-Federal 
hydroelectric  power  projects,  to  regulate  »the 
rates  and  other  aspects  of  interstate  whole- 
aato  transactions  In  electric  power  and  nat- 
ural gas,  to  issue  certificates  for  interstate 
gas  sales  and  construction  and  operation  of 
Interstate  pipeline  facilities,  and  to  require 
maximum  protectldn  of  the  environment  in 
the  construction  of  new  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects tmd  natural  gas  transmission  lines. 

The  CommlBison  Is  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  to  five  year  terms.  No 
more  than  three  members  may  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party.  The  Chairman  i.s 
designated  by  the  President  and  a  Vice  Chair- 
man Is  elected  each  year  by  the  members  of 
the  Commission.  Each  chairman  acts  ^  such 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 


Appointees 


Appointment     Termination 
date  date 


Kuykendall.  Jerome  K.. May  15,1953    Jan      1,1962 

(Chairman) May  15,J953    July     1.1961 

Stoecfc.  Frederick luly    9.1954    July  15, 1961 

Klin*.  Arthur June  23. 1956    Aug.  13. 1961 

Sweeney.  Paul  A._ July  15,1960    Apr    15,1961 

Swidler.  Joseph  (L June  28, 1961    Dec.  30,1%5 

(Chairman).... July     1.1961    Feb.  30. 1%5 

Morpn,  Howard June  28. 1961    Aug.  29.1963 

O'Connor,  Lawrence  J Auj.  14, 1961    Sept    1.1971 

Ross.  Charles  R... Sept  29. 1961    Sept.  24, 1968 

Woodward,  Harold  C Mar.    3,1962    Au?     4.1964 

Btock.  Davids Aug.  30,1963    Sept  12, 1966 

BMe.CarlE May  27,1965    Dec.  31,1970 

Whrto-LeeC Mar.    2.1966    July  31, 1979 

(Chairman) Mar.  20,1966    July  31,1969 

Carv«r,JohnA Sept  13, 1966    June  15,1972 

Brooke.  Albert  Bush Oct.   16,1968    Mar.  31, 1975 

Nassikis.  John  N Aug.    1,1969    Oct.   20,1975 

(Chairman) Aug.    1.1969    Oct    20. 1975 

Walker.  Pinkney May  26,1971    Dec.  31,1972 

Moody.  Rush Nov.  19.1971    Mar.  15.1975 

Springer.  William  L June  14.1973  >June  22.1977 

Smith.  Don  S Dec    13. 1973  '  June  22. 1978 

HolkMnan.  John  H , Sept    3. 1975  'June  22  1976 

Dunham.  Richard  L Oct.   20. 1975  >  June  22, 1980 

(Chairman) Oct    20,1975 7! 


'  Incumbents. 

'  Filling  uneipired  teim  of  Rush  Moody. 

Note:  1  vacancy,  Oct  31,  1975  On  Apr.  9,  1975,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  intention  to  nominate  James  G  Watt  as  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  Senate 
has  not  acted  on  ttiat  nomination. 

nOBAL   TXAOK   COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  created 
In  IBlS  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  of  1914  (38  SUt.  717;  15  n.S.C.  41-41). 
Subaequent  laws  have  delegated  additional 


duties  to  the  Commission.  The  five-member 
board  is  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Under  a  1950  change 
in  the  law,  the  President  also  designates  the 
Chairman.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  may  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  Commission 
are:  (1)  to  promote  free  and  fair  competi- 
tion in  interstate  trade  through  prevention 
of  price  restraints,  unlawful  price  discrimina- 
tion etc.;  (2)  to  safeguard  the  life  and  health 
of  the  consuming  public  by  prevention  of 
false  advertisements  of  drugs,  cosmetics,  de- 
vices etc.;  (3)  to  regulate  packaging  and 
labeling  to  prevent  consumer  deception;  and 
(4)  to  make  available  to  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  public  factual  data  con- 
cerning economic  and  business  conditions. 


Appointees 


Appointment      Terminatton 
date  date 


Robert  T.  Sectest Sept  27, 

Sigurd  Anderson Sept  12, 

William  C.  Kern Sept  26, 

Eail  W.  Kintner :... June   9, 

(Chairman) June  11, 

Philip  Elman Apr.  21, 

A.  Everette  MacI  ntyre Sept  26, 

JohnR.  Reilly.. Jan.  28, 

James  M.  Nicholson Jan. ,  5, 

David  S.  Oennison,  Jr Oct.   13, 

Mary  Gardner  Jones Oct  29, 

Miles  W.  Kirkpatrick Sept  14, 

(Chairman) Sept  14, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger Dec.  31, 

(Chairman) Dec. '31, 

Lewis  A.  Engman Feb.  23, 

(Chairman) Feb.  23, 

Paul  Rand  Dixon Mar.  21, 

(Chairman) Mar.  21, 

Mayo  J.  Thompson July  12, 

M.  Elizabeth  Hanford Dee.    4, 

Stephen  Nye May  29, 


Sept  26, 1961 
Mar.  1, 19e4 
Oct  18,1962 
Mar.  20, 1961 
Mar.  20, 1961 
Oct.  18,1970 
June  30, 1973 
Dec.  1, 1967 
Dec  1, 1967 
Dec.  31,1973 
Nov.  2.1973 
Feb.  20, 1973 
Feb.  20,1973 
Aug.  6,1970 
--.  Aug.  6,1970 
1973  1  Sept.  25, 1976 
1973  P) 

1961  Sept  25, 1981 
1961  1  Mar.  1, 1970 
t973  1  Sept  1,  1975 

1973  1  Sept.  25, 1980 

1974  > Sept  25. 1977 


1954 
1955 
1955 
1959 
1959 
1961 
1961 
1964 
1968 
1970 
1964 
1970 
1970 
1969 
1969 


>  Incumbents. 

>  Still  serving. 

IMTXBSTATK   COMMERCE   COMMISSION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Cktmmission  was 
created  as  an  Independent  agency  by  an  act 
of  February  4.  1887  (24  U.S.C.  379;  49  U.S.C. 
1-22).  Subsequent  legislation  has  broadened 
and  strengthened  its  authority.  Members  of 
the  Commdssion  are  appointed  by  the  F*resi- 
dent  subjtect  to  Senate  confirmation.  Under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1969.  the  Presi- 
dent designates  the  Chairman;  the  Vice 
Chairman  Is  chosen  by  rotation  among  the 
members.  Not  more  than  six  of  the  Commls-  ' 
slon  members  may  belong  to  the  same  polit- 
ical party. 

The  Commission  regulates  rail,  motor, 
water  carriers;  freight  forwarders;  and  oil 
pipelines.  It  prescribes  rates  and  regtilations; 
authorizes  carriers  to  issue  securities;  and 
prescribes  safety  regulations. 


Appointment      Termination 
Appointees  date  data 


Howard  G  Frees Aug.  18,1953 

(Chairman) Jan.  '1,1958 

Everett  Hutchinson Feb.     1,1955 

(Chairman) Jan.     1,1961 

Kenneth  H.  Tuggle Dec.  30,1955 

(Chairman). Jan.     1,1959 

Laurence  K.  Walrath Mar.  29,1956 

(Chairman)...; Jan.     1,1963 

Donald  P  McPherson.Jr June    4,1956 

Abe  McGregor  Goff Fe^.  12,1958 

(Chairman) Jan.     1,1964 

Charles  A.  Webb Sept  30. 1958 

(Chairman) Jan.     1,1965 

Clyde  E.  Herring Sept  21. 1959 

John  W  Bush Apr.    3.1961 

(Chairman) Jan.     1,1966 

William  H.  Tucker Mar.    3,1961 

(Chairman) Jan.     1,1967 

Pa«l  J.  Tierney May  25,1964 

(Chairman) Jan      1.1968 

Willard  Deason Sept  8,1965 

Grant  E.  Syphers July  31,1967 

Wallace  RBuike Aug.  21,1968 

Donald  H  Jackson Mar   20.1969 

W.  Dcnald  Brewer ^ July  23.1970 

Chester  M.  Wiggin.  Jr Oct    24, 1972 

Rodolpho  Montejano Nov.    3, 1972 


Dec.  31.1966 
Dec.  31,1958 
Mar  31.1965 
Dec  31,1961 
July  31,1975 
Dec.  31,1959 
Mar.  31, 1969 
Dec.  31,1963 
Mar.  26, 1963 
July  30,1967 
Dec  31,1964 
Mar.  31,1967 
Dec.  31,1965 
May  25,1964 
Oct.  31,1972 
Dec.  31,1966 
Dec.  31,1966 
Dec.  31,1%7 
Feb.  28,1970 
Dec.  31,1968 
July  31,1975 
Feb  5, 1968 
June  28, 1969 
June  30. 1972 
June  30, 1974 
July  31,1973 
Mar.    2,1973 


Appointees 


Appointment      Termination 
date  date 


George  M. Stafford Apr.  26,1967  iDec.  31  1980 

(Chairman) Jan.     1, 1970-  (>) 

A.  Daniel  O'Neal Mar.  12,19J3'Dec.  31  1979 

Rupert  L.  Murphy Dec.  30,1955  'Dec.  311978 

(Chairman) Jan.     1,1962    Dec.  31  1962 

Virginia  Mae  Brown May  25, 1964  i  Dec.  31  1977 

(Chairwoman) Jan.     1. 1%9    Dec.  31  1969 

Dale  W.Hardin July  31, 1967  i  Dec.  31  1977 

Robert  C.  Gresham Dee.  15. 1969  >  Dec.  31  1981 

Alfred  T.  MacFarland Nov.    1, 1972  '  Dec.  31'  1978 

Charles  L.  Clapp Mar.  14,1974  'Dec.  31  1980 

Robert  J.  Corber Mar.  13, 1975  '  Dec.  31,1976 


>  Incumbents. 
-    '  Still  serving. 

Note:  2  vacancies  as  of  Oct  31, 1975. 

NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  was 
established  by  Title  II  of  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  1242;  42 
U.S.C.  6841)  and  Executive  Order  11834,  of 
January  15,  1975,  effective  January  19,  1976. 
Transferred  to  the  NRC  were  all  licensing 
and  related  regulatory  functions  formerly 
assigned  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  was  established  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  765)  as  amended  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  (68  Stat.  919;  42 
U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.),  as  amended. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  ptir- 
pose  Is  to  assure  that  the  civilian  uses  of 
nuclear  materials  and  facilities  are  conducted 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  public  health 
and  safety,  environmental  quality,  national 
security,  and  the  antitrust  laws.  The  major 
share  of  the  Commission  effort  is  focused  on 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy  to  generate  elec- 
tric power. 

The  Commission  consists  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  term  of  office  is  5  years. 
The  President  selects  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 


Appointment      Termination 
Appointees  date  data 


Anders,  William  (chairman) Oct  29,1974  June  30, 1976 

Gilinsky,  Victor Dec.  12,1974  June  30,1979 

Kennedy,  Richard Dec.  12,1974  June  30. 1980 

Mason,  Edward  A Dec    12,1974  June  30,1978 

Rowden,  Marcus Dec.  12,1974  June  30, 1977 


SECURITIES   AND   EXCHANGE    COMMISSION 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
was  established  under  authority  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat. 
881;  16  U.S.C.  78a  to  78J),  and  was  organized 
on  July  2,  1934.  The  Commission  also  has 
certain  responsibilities  under  section  15  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  of  1945 
(59  Stat.  512;  22  U.S.C.A.  286-286k)  and  sec- 
tion 8151(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (68A  Stat.  3;  26  UB.C.A.  851(e)).  The 
general  objective  of  the  statutes  administered 
by  the  Sectirities  and  Exchange  Commission 
is  to  provide  the  fullest  possible  disclosure  to 
the  investing  public,  and  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  and  Investors  against  mal- 
practices in  the  securities  and  financial  mar- 
kets. 

The  Commission  consists  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  five  year  terms. 
Not  more  than  three  members  may  belong 
to  the  same  political  party.  The  Chairman  Is 
designated  by  the  President. 


Appointees 


Appointment      Termination 
,.    date  date 


Hastings,  Earl  F Mar.  11,1956  Aug.  31,1961 

Gadsbv,  Edward  H Aug.  20, 1957  Aug.    4,1961 

((Shairman) Aug.  20,1957  Mar.  26,1961 

Woodside,  Byron  D. July  15,1960  Aor.  30,1967 

McCauley,  Daniel  J Oct  24,1960  Hilar.  26, 1961 

Freer,  J.  Allen Mar.  15,1961  Sept  30. 1963 

Footnotes  et  end  of  table. 
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Appointees 


Appointment      Termination 
date  data 


Gary  William  L Mar.  27, 1961  Aug.  20, 1964 

(Chairman) Mar.  27, 1961  Aug.  20,1964 

Cohen,  Manuel  F Oct   11,1961  Feb.  22, 1969 

(Chairman) Aug.  20,1964  Feb.  22.1969 

Whitney,  Jack  M Nov.    9,1961  June  15,1964 

Owens  Hugh  F Mar.  23,1964  Nov.  20,1973 

Budge,' Hamer  H July     8,1964  Jan.     2.1971 

(Chairman).. Feb.  22,1969  Jan.     2,1971 

Wheat  Francis  M Oct-  2.1964  Sept  30, 1969 

Smith,  Richard  B May    3,1967  July  30,1971 

Needham,  James  J July  10,1969  July   14,1972 

Herlong,  Albert  Sydney Oct  29, 1969  J  une  30, 1973 

Ssey.  William  J-. Apr.  14.1971  Feb.    2,1973 

(dhaiiman) Apr.  14,1971  Feb.    2,1973 

Loomis,  Philip  A...., Aug.  13,1971  'June    5,1979 

Evans,  Philip  A Aug.  13,1973  'June   5,1978 

Cook,  JohnR Mar.    3,1973  May  16, 1973 

(Chairman) .-. ...Mar.    3,1973  May  16, 1973 

Garrett,  Ray Aug.    6,1973  Oct  28,1975 

(Chairman) Aug.    6,1973  Oct.  28,1975 

Somei,A.  A Aug.    6,1973  'June    5,1976 

Pollack,  Irving  M Feb.  13,1974  iJune    5,1980 

Hills,  Roderick- Oct  28.1975  'June   5,1977 

(Chairman) Oct  28.1975  'June    5,1977 


I  Incumbents. 

>  Filling  unexpired  term  of  Ray  Garrett 

ENVIRONMENTAL     PROTECTION     AGENCY 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  was 
establlsbed  In  the  Executive  Branch  as  an 
Independent  agency  pursuant  to  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  3  of  1970,  effective  December 
2, 1970.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
was  created  to  permit  coordinated  and  effec- 
tive governmental  action  on  behalf  of  the 
environment.  The  Agency  activities  Include 
abatement  and  control  of  pollution  through 
proper  Integration  of  a  variety  of  research, 
monitoring,  standard  setting,  and  enforce- 
ment activities.  As  a  complement  to  Its  other 
activities.  It  coordinates  and  supports  re- 
search and  antl-poUutlon  activities  by  State' 
and  local  governments,  private  and  public 
groups.  Individuals,  and  educational  Institu- 
tions. The  Agency  also  reinforces  efforts 
among  other  Federal  agencies  with  respect 
to  the  Impact  of  their  operations  on  the  en- 
vironment, and  It  Is  specifically  charged  with 
making  public  its  written  comments  on  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  .and  with 
publishing  its  determinations  when  those 
hold  that  a  proposal  Is  unsatisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  health  or  welfare  or 
environmental  quality. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is 
headed  by  an  Administrator,  who  Is  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  There  Is  no  specified  term  of 
office  for  the  Administrator,  who  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  Following  is  a  list 
of  Administrators  and  Acting  Administrators 
of  the  Agency  since  its  inception.  Acting  Ad- 
ministrators are  appointed  by  the  President. 


Appointment      Termination 
Appointees  date  date 


Ruckelshaus.  William  D Dec.    2,1970  Apr.  30,1973 

Ffi,  Robert  W.I Apr.  30,1973  Aug.  14,1973 

Quarles,  John  W.i Aug.  14,1973  Sept  14, 1973 

Train,  Russell  E Sept  14, 1973  (») 


'  Acting  administrator. 
>  Incumbent  administrator. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION   ADMINISTRATION 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  for- 
merly the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  became 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
In  1967  (80  Stat.  932). 

The  FAA  was  created  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  and  promotion  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary aviation  by  allocating  airspace,  making 
and  enforcing  air  traffic  rules  and  develop- 
ing a  common  system  of  air  navigation  facili- 
ties. 

The  Administrator  issues  and  enforces  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Administration. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


Appointees 


Appointment      Termination 
date  date 


N.E.Halaby Mar     3,1961    July     1,1965 

Gen.  W.  F.  McKee,  USAF July     1, 1965    Mar.  31, 1967 

Apr.    1, 1967  >  June  31, 1968 

John  H.  Shaffer Mar.  24.1969    Mar.  14,1973 

Alexander  P.  Butterfield Mar.  14, 1973    Apr.    1,1975 


1  General  McKee  was  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  became  the  1st  Administrator  of  the  new  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

>  As  of  Nov.  4, 1975,  John  L.  McLucas  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  to  become  the  new  Administrator  of  the  FAA. 
Deputy  Administrator  James  E.  Dow  is  currently  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator. 

FOOD    AND    DRUG    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  was 
first  provided  by  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1931.  approved  May  27.  1930  (46 
Stat.  392).  although  similar  law-enforce- 
ment functions  bad  been  carried  on  under 
different  organizational  titles  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1907,  when  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
of  1906  (34  Stat.  768;  UJ3.C.  1-15)  became 
effective. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
(FDA)  activities  are  directed  toward  protect- 
ing the  health  of  the  Nation  against  Impure 
and  unsafe  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics,  and 
other  potential  hazards. 


Appointment      Termination 
Appointees  date  date' 


Lariick,  George  P 

Goddard,  James  L.,  M.D 

Ley,  Herbert  L,  Jr.,  M.D 

Edwards,  Charles  G.,  M.D 

Schmidt,  Alexander  M..  M.D. 


Aug.  12. 1954 
Jan.   17,1966 
1,1968 
10, 1969 


July 
Dec 


..July  20,1973 


Jan.  £,  1966 
June  30, 1968 
Dec.  11,1969 
July   19,1973 


NATIONAL    HIGHWAY    TRAFFIC    BAFFTY    ADMINIS- 
TRATIOH 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration was  established  by  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1739).  The 
Administration  carries  out  programs  relat- 
ing to  the  safety  performance  of  motor  vehi- 
cle drivers,  under  the  respective  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(80  SUt.  718).  as  amended,  and  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  731),  as 
amended.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Saving  Act 
(86  Stat.  947),  the  Administration  carries 
out  programs  and  studies  to  foster  competi- 
tion In  the  motor  vehicle  Indtistry  aimed 
at  reducing  economic  losses  in  motor  vehicle 
crashes  and  repairs,  establishing  diagnostic 
Inspection  projects,  administering  the  Fed- 
eral odometer  law.  and  a  uniform  national 
maximum  speed  limit. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration was  established  to  carry  out 
a  congressional  mandate  to  reduce  the 
mounting  number  of  deaths.  Injuries,  and 
economic  loses  resulting  from  traffic  acci- 
dents on  the  Nation's  highways,  and  to  pro- 
vide motor  vehicle  damage  susceptibility 
and  ease  of  repair  information,  motor  ve- 
hicle Inspection  demonstrations,  and  protec- 
tion of  purchasers  of  motor  vehicles  having 
altered  odometers. 


Administrator  appointments 


Appointment 
date 


Termination 
date 


Toms,  Douglas' Dec.  31.1970    Mar.  31,1973 

Wilson.  James  E.  (acting) Apr.     1,1973    Aug.    5,1973 

Gregory,  James Aug.    6.1973    Present 


■  Douglas  Toms  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
National  Highwav  Safety  in  the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
Mar.  22,  1970,  the  Bureau  being  the  predecessor  organiution 
to  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 


/^ 


THE  NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  CLIMATE 
FORECASTING  AND  A  GRAIN  RE- 
SERVE SAFEGUARD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  by  Henry  Lansford 
entitled  "Climate  Outlook:  Variable  and 
Possibly  Cooler."  which  appears  in  the 
November  issue  of  Smithsonian  maga- 
zine. 

The  author  emphasizes,  and  I  totally 
agree  with  him,  that  our  agriculture  pol- 
icies, which  are  based  on  the  assumption 
of  continued  stable  and  warm  climate, 
are  totally  inadequate  to  ensure  an  ample 
food  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 

Climatologist  Reid  Bryson.  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  suggests 
that  what  we  are  using  as  the  norm  for 
climate  may  represent  a  period  "that  is 
unlikely  to  prevail  again  any  time  in  the 
foreseeable  future."  Other  atmospheric 
scientists,  such  as  Stephen  Schneider,, 
deputy  head  of  the  climate  project  at  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search, warn  that  while  we  are  not  cer- 
tain if  the  climate  is  changing  for  the 
worse,  it  is  risky  to  proceed  hoping  for 
good  weather  without  having  adequate 
food  reserves. 

The  author  points  out  that  despite  dis- 
agreement among  scientists  over  climate 
change,  there  is  agreement  that  we  are 
more  vulnerable  now  than  before.  Lans- 
ford states: 

Regardless  of  the  long-term  prognosis,  the 
immediate  situation  Is  precarious  .  .  .  the 
scientists  who  believe  that  a  major  climate 
change  is  occurring  and  those  who  see  recent 
weather  extremes  as  nothing  more  than  fluc- 
tuations agree  that  the  high  variability  of 
climate  presents  a  serious  threat  to  f  jod 
production. 

Furthermore,  climate  variability  is 
greater  in  arid  and  semi-arid  land.  As 
more  and  more  marginal  land  is  brought 
into  production  in  an  effort  to  feed  the 
rapidly  multiplying  population,  the  effect" 
of  climate  fluctuations  is  going  to  have 
greater  impact. 

Because  of  this  and  for  many  other 
reasons,  the  United  States  should  take  a 
leading  position  in  setting  up  a  grain  re- 
serve system.  When  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference epded  last  November,  the  par- 
ticipating nations  agreed  to  establish  an 
international  system  of  nationally  held 
reserves.  We  have  not  yet  completed  the 
initial  steps  in  doing  this,  nor  has  the 
United  States  gone  ahead  and  set  up  a 
domestic  reserve  system.  Lacking  both  a 
reserve  system  and  a  comprehensive  food 
and  agriculture  policy,  the  United  States 
will  not  be  able  to  deal  responsibly  with 
the  impact  of  climate  variations. 

Mr.  President,  the  long  range  weather 
implications  are  exceedingly  important 
in  relation  to  our  food  policies.  Accord- 
ingly. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectibn.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Climate   Outlook:    Variable   and   Possiblt 
■  Cooler 
(By  Henry  Lansford) 

Climatic  variability — droughts,  floods  and 
other  anomalies — very  probably  will  cause 
major  crop  failures  In  the  next  ten  years. 
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And,  "If  national  and  International  policies 
do  not  take  such  failures  Into  account,  they 
may  result  in  mass  deaths  by  starvation -and 
perhaps  in  anarchy  and  violence  that  could 
exact  a  still  more  terrible  toll." 

That  Is  the  conclusion  of  a  meeting  of 
experts  In  such  diverse  fields  as  climatology, 
agricultural  economics  and  political  science 
called  by  the  International  Federation  of  In- 
stitutes for  Advanced  Study  (IFIAS),  part  of 
the  Federation's  examination  of  the  Impact 
of  climate  change  on  human  life. 

Government  policies  on  agriculture  and 
grain  reserves  generally  have  asstimed  that 
a  relatively  warm  and  stable  climate  Is  nor- 
mal and  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  last 
Indefinitely.  This  optimistic  view  Is  based 
on  the  experience  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  a  period  when,  in  spite  of  some 
setbacks  such  as  the  dust-bowl  years  of  lae 
19308,  climatic  conditions  were  generally  be- 
nign for  agriculture  in  the  great  North 
American  "breadbasket"  as  well  as  many 
other  major  agricultural  regions  of  the  world. 
Until  fairly  recently  most  cUmatologists, 
accustomed  to  considering  ice  ages  and  other 
massive  climatic  changes  that  occur  on  scales 
of  centuries  and  millennia,  tended  to  agree 
that  climate  remains  fairly  constant,  at  least 
In  terms  of  immediate  human  concerns.  The 
average  of  the  30-year  period  between  1930 
and  1960  was  generally  accepted  as  the  cli- 
matic norm. 

But  now  some  atmospheric  scientists  are 
disagreeing  emphatically  with  this  complac- 
ent view.  Reld  Bryson,  a  cllmatologlst  who 
directs  the  Institute  for  Environmental  Stud- 
ies At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  describes 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century  as  "the 
most  abnormal  period  in  a  thousand  years'' 
and  maintains  that  our  society  has  adapted 
to  a  climatic  "norm"  that  is  unlikely  to  pre- 
vail again  any  time  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Bryson  believes  that  the  climate  is 
changing  now  to  ways  that  may  have  cata- 
strophic impacts— "like  a  half-a-billion  peo- 
ple starving."- 

Another  atmospheric  scientist  who  Is 
deeply  concerned  about  potential  human 
Impacts  of  climate  change  is  Stephen 
Schneider,  a  physicist  who  U  deputy  head^sf 
the  climate  project  at  the  National  Center 
for  Atmospheric  Research  (NCAK)  in 
Boulder,  Colorado.  Schneider  feels  strongly 
that  we  must  Increase  food  reserves  to  pre- 
pare for  unfavorable  climate  trends. 

Even  though  we  do^  not  have  certain 
knowledge  that  the  climate  U  changing  for 
the  worse,  Schneider  asks  if  we  can  afford 
to  gamble  that  we>  wUl  not  have  a  series 
of  years  like  1972  and  1974,' when  droughts 
floods  and  early  frosts  drastically  reduced 
crop  yields.  He  advocates  a  food  reserve 
poUcy  that  he  calls  the  "Genesis -strategy," 
after  the  Biblical  book  that  teUs  how  Joseph 
advised  Pharaoh  to  store  grain  during  seven 
yiats  of  plenty  so  there  would  be  food  for 
the  people  during  the  seven  years  of  famine 
that  followed. 

What  Is  happening  to  the  cUmate?  Is  It  In 
fact  changing  In  ways  that  presage  global 
catastrophe?  If  so.  U  It  possible  for  society 
to  prepare  for  the  effects  of  climatic  chance 
and  thus  reduce  their  Impact? 

Most  cUmatologlsts  agree  on  one  docu- 
mented fact— the  Northern  Hemisphere  has 
been  cooUng  off  for  the  last  tfuarter-century 
or  so,  especially  in  higher  latitudes.  This  de- 
crease In  average  temperature  Is  sUght^less 
than  one  degree  for  the  Nortbern  Hem- 
tephere  as  a  whole,  and  between  four  and 
five  degrees  for  some  northern  locations  such 
as  Iceland.  This  cooling,  whjch  began  in 
the  1940s  and  became  more  pronoxinced 
after  1980,  foUowed  a  warming  trend  that 
had  begiu  in  the  1880s.  '     • 

Although  an  average  temperature  change 
of  less  than  a  degree  may  seem  Inslg- 
nlflcaaUy  smaU,  Hubert  Lamb,  director  of 
the  Cllmatle  Research  Unit  at  the  UnlvM- 
»lty  of  East  AngUa^  has  pointed  out  that  the 
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length  of  the  growing  season  In  England 
Increased  by  two  or  three  weeks  during  the 
warming  period  and  has  dropped  back  by 
about  two  weeks  since  1946.  In  addition  to 
the  direct  effects  of  the  cooling,  some  scien- 
tists see  evidence  that  It  has  caused  greater 
climatic  variability — more  floods,  droughts 
and  freezes  like  those  that  plagued  U.S. 
farmers  last  year.  By  increasing  the  tem- 
perature contrast  between  the  equatorial 
and  polar  regions,  this  theory  goes,  the 
high -latitude  cooUng  has  altered  the  large- 
scale  circulation  patterns  of  the  atmosphere. 
Bryson  believes  that  this  has  produced  a 
change  In  the  summer  position  of  the  clr- 
cumpolar  vortex — the  great  band  of  high- 
altitude  winds  that  circles  the  northern 
hemisphere — blocking  the  summer  mon- 
soons that  bring  life-glvlng  rains  to  many 
heavily  populated  regions  of  the  world.  The 
sub-Sahara  region  of  Africa  known  as  the 
Sahel,  which  has  suffered  from  severe 
drought  over  the  past  six  years,  is  one  of 
these  monsoon-dependent  areas. 

Then  there  Is  the  question  of  whether  the 
cooling  is  a  trend  that  will  probably  con- 
tinue or  a  random  fluctuation  that  Is  likely 
to  reverse  itself  at  any  time.  There  are  some 
recent  indications  that,  at  least  In  the  North 
Atlantic  region,  the  temperature  may  be 
starting  to  rise  again.  One  school  of  opinion 
holds  that  trends  like  the  warming  and  cool- 
ing during  the  last  centiuTr  m\ist  be  viewed 
as  fluctuations  rather  than  climatic  changes. 
As  Helmut  Landsberg  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  puts  It:  "Atmospheric  conditions 
as  a  whole,  while  mildly  oeclUating  from  year 
to  year,  have  a  fair  amount  of  stability.  They 
pendulate  around  averages  that  change  only 
slowly." 

But  other  atmospheric  scientists  disagree. 
Walter  Orr  Roberts,  who  formerly  headed 
NCAR  and  now  directs,  the  IPIAS  climate 
project,  describes  the  views  of  this  second 
school  like  this : 

"We  feel  that  the  downturn  of  tempera- 
ture since  1950 — and  rapidly  in  the  '60s — 
probably  represents  a  trend  and  Isn't  just  a 
short-term  chance  fluctuation,  with  next  year 
Or  the  year  after  likely  to  return  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  19408.  We  feel  that  it's  more 
likely  that  these  colder  average  temperatures 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  will  continue 
for  20  or  30  years,  and  therefore  we  consider 
\f.  a.  significant  climate  effect  that  the  world 
Will  probably  have  to  contend  with  f6r  a  long 
time."  •  • 

We  need  to  know  more  aboUt  the  past  to 
resolve  tlje  Issue.  Precise' Instriunental  meas- 
Mrements  of  the  factors  t^at  define  climate — 
temperature,  precipitation  Snd  others — are 
available  only  for  the  last  .centviry  or  so.  Ear- 
lier ^imatlc  history  has  been  reconstructed 
from  such  soiu-ces  -as  tree  rings,  records  of 
grape  harvests  in  Prance,  sea  Ide  around  Vik- 
ing ports  in  Iceland,  and  contemporary  ref- 
erences to  events  such  as  Ice-skating  on  the  . 
River  Thanies,  which  has  not  frozen  over  In 
recent__tlme8.  It  is  possible  to  trace  climatic 
changes  even  further  back-  into  prehistory 
by  using  fossil  evidence  of  pollens,  beetles, 
oceanic  organisms  and  other  climate-sensi- 
tive life  forms. 

Ilils  paleocllmatologlcal  evidence  Indicates 
that,  over  the  last  million  years,  the  Earth's 
climate  has  swung  repeatedly  back  and  forth 
between  glacial  and  Interglacial  periods.  Dur- 
ing the  cold  glacial  periods,  or  Ice  ages,  ice 
sheets  crept  south  over  North  America  and 
Europe,  and  temperate  forests  gave  way  to 
frozen  tundra  over  vast  regions  ahead  of  the 
Ice.  It  seems  fairly  certain  that  about  six  of 
these  cold  periods,  have  occurred  diirlng  the 
past  500,000  years,  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  pattern  goes  back  for  several  million 
years.  During  the  Interglacials,  the  climate 
grew  warmer  and  the  Ice  retreated  poleward. 
Cllmatologlsts  refer  to  our  present  epoch  as 
Interglacial. 

The    most    refent    glacial    period    started 
about  70,000  years  ago  and  reached  its  maih- 


mum  about  20,000  years  ago,  when  an  estl- 
mated  44  million  square  kilometers  of  land 
was  ice-covered,  compared  with  15  miUiou 
today.  High  mountain  ranges  were  burled 
In  ice,  and  a  massive  sheet  of  Ice  extended 
down  from  the  Arctic  across  North  America 
as  far  south  as  the  presefit  course  of  the 
Missouri  River.  Other  regions  were  affected 
too,  as  great  quantities  of  water  were  locked 
up  in  the  Ice  and  the  level  of  the  oceans 
fell. 

About  16,000  years  ago,  the  glaciers  began 
to  retreat.  By  3000  B.C.  the  climate  in  the 
temperate  zones  was  a  little  warmer  than 
it  is  today.  Prom  about  that  time  on,  sur- 
prisingly enough,  climate  information  is 
available  from  records  that  were  kept  delib- 
erately and  more  or  less  systematically  by  hu- 
mans. Chinese  records  are  available  for  the 
period  from  about  3000  B.C.  to  A.D.  1000,  and 
records  from  Europe  are  available  after  that. 
Increasingly  detailed  records  have  been  kept 
since  weather  services  were  founded  In  many 
countries  in  the  19th  centiu-y. 

Prom  a  variety  of  European  evidence.  Lamb' 
and  others  have  called  the  cold  period  cen- 
tered on  the  17th  and  18th  centvirles  the 
"Uttle  Ice  Age."  During  that  time,  sea  ice 
Increased  off  the  coast  of  Iceland,  and  farms 
that  had  been  established  in  Greenland  by 
Viking  colonists  were  abandoned.  Alpine 
glaciers,  which  had  shrunk  between  A.D. 
760  and  1200,  began  to  grow  again. 

A  Prench  historian,  Emmanuel  Le  Roy 
Ladurle.  has  studied  Alpine  glaciers  care- 
fully and  has  presented  meticulously  docu- 
mented eyldence  that  the  glaciers  advanced 
almost  continuously  between  1590  and  1850. 
In  the  last  years  of  the  19th  century,  as  the 
warming  trend  began  that  was  to  continue 
into  the  19408,  the  Alpine  glaciers  began  a 
slow  retreat.  A  comparison  of  mld-20th  cen- 
tury photographs  with  19th-century  engrav- 
ings of  glaciers  such  as  the  ArgentiSre  glacier 
near  Chamonix,  France,  clearly  shows  the 
effect  of  the  warming  (page  151).  In  recent 
years,  some  glaciers  show  signs  of  a  new 
advance. 

Looking  at  the  paleocllmatologlcal  records, 
cUmatologlsts  generally  agree  that  our  pres- 
ent dllmate  Is  considerably  warmer  than  the 
average  of  the  past  several  centuries,  and 
that  those  centuries  were  warmer,  and  more 
ice-free,  ihan  the  average  of  the  past  million 
years.  It  also  appears  that  earlier  climatic 
epochs  as  warm  as  the  present  one  have  been 
relatively  short.  This  all  suggests  that  we 
may  reasonably  expect  a  return  to  cooler 
conditions,  but  cUmatologlsts  hasten  to  point 
out  that  the  record  of  the  past  does  not  tell 
us  when  or  how  rapidly  such  a  cooling 
might  occur.  Although  the  onset  of  warm 
periods  generaUy  seems  to  have  been  more 
rapid  than  the  transitions  to  cold  epochs, 
the  most  recent  cooling  trend,  which  began 
about  120,000  years  ago,  developed  almost 
aa  rapidly  as  the  warming  trend  that  pre- 
.  ceded  it. 

Bfany  theories  have  been  proposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  alternating  pattern  of  glacial 
and  Interglacial  periods  that  characterize 
the  Earth's  past  climate.  Most  fall  into  three 
main  groups:  Astronomical  theories  that  at- 
tribute climate  changes  to  shifts  in  the 
Earth's  orbit  or  rotation  on  its  axis;  solar 
theories  that  propose  that  the  Earth's  cli- 
mate varies  In  response  to  changes  in  the 
activity  of  the  sun  (SMrrHsoNiAN,  Septem- 
ber 1975) ;  and  geophysical  theories  that  link 
climatic  changes  to  events  and  interactions 
within  the  land-ocean-atmosphere  system. 

One  geophysical  factor  that  almost  cer- 
tainly plays  a  role  In  global  temperature ' 
changes  is  the  composition  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  has  been  pretty  well  established, 
by  Lamb  and  others,  that  the  climate  tends 
to  be  cooler  after  periods  of  Intense  volcanic 
activity.  The  great  quantities  of  ash  and 
dust  that  are  thrown  high  into  the  atmos- 
phere by  volcanoes  can  stay  aloft  for  a  long 
time,  screening  out  some  of  the  solar  energy 
that  otherwise  would  warm  the  Earth. 
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The  opposite  result,  a  warming  trend, 
tends  to  accompany  an  increase  in  carbon 
dioxide  In  the  atmosphere,  through  the  so-  . 
called  '■greenhouse  effect."  Like  the  glass 
roof  of  a  greenhouse,  carbon  dioxide  Is  nearly 
transparent  to  incoming  shortwave  solar  radi- 
ation, or  sunlight.  It  is  more  opaque,  how-  • 
ever,  to  the  long-wave  radiation  that  is  emit- 
ted by  the  land  and  the  oceans  as  they  are 
heated  by  the  sun.  Thus,  an  Increase  in 
atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  would  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  warming  temperatures  In 
the  atmosphere. 

Reld  Bryson  and  other  scientists  have  in- 
voked these  two  mechanisms  to  explain  the 
warming  and  cooling  trends  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. According  to  this  theory,  carbon  di- 
oxide produced  by  the  increased  burning  of 
coal,  oil  and  other  fossil  fuels  since  th&late 
1800s  caused  the  warming  that  continued 
through  the  1940s.  But  at  that  point,  smoke, 
dust,  and  other  particulate  matter  from  in- 
dustrial smokestacks,'  slash -and-burn  agri- 
culture and  other  human  activities  reached 
such  high  levels  In  the. atmosphere  that  their 
screening  out  of  solar  energy  counterbalanced 
and  then  overrode  the  greenhouse  effect, 
starting  the  temperature  going  back  down. 
Many  scientists  doubt,  however,  that  human 
influences  on  climate  are  as  simple  or  as 
substantial  as  this  suggests. 

It  seems  doubtful  that  any  single  mecha- 
nism is  responsible  for  major  climatic 
changes,  which  appear  to  result  from  an  in- 
credibly complex  set  of  processes,  interac- 
tions and  feedback  mechanisms  involving 
sun,  atmosphere,  oceans,  land  and  ice.  Many 
atmospheric  scientists  believe  that  the  only 
way  to  understand  climate  change  is  through 
experiments  with  numerical  models,  which 
portray  atmospheric  features  as  eqiratlons 
that  can  be  solved  on  a  computer.  Mikhail 
Budyko  of  the  Soviet  Union,  William  Sellers 
at  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  other  cli- 
mate researchers  have  used  simple  models 
of  the  energy  balance  of  the  Earth  atmos- 
phere system  to  study  climatic  stability. 

Other  modelers  at  institutions  such,  as 
NCAR  and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  (NOAA)  Geophysical 
Fluid  Dynamics  Laboratory  have  used  models 
of  atmospheric  circulation  to  do  climate 
experiments. 

Although  there  obviously  Is  more  contro- 
versy over  climate  changes  than  real  under- 
standing at  this  point,  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment among  atmospheric  scientists  that  the 
human  race  is  more  vulnerable  than  ever  be- 
fore to  vagaries  of  climate. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  population  Is 
Increasing  faster  than  food  production,  al- 
though the  rate  at  which  population  and 
food  are  converging  is  not  at  all  clear. 

Regardless  of  the  long-term  prognosis,  the 
Immediate  situation  Is  precarious.  As  Walter 
Orr  Roberts  points  out,  both  schools  of 
thought  on  climate — the  scientists  who  be- 
lieve that  a  major  climate  change  Is  occur- 
Ing  and  those  who  see  recent  weather  ex- 
tremes as  nothing  more  than  fluctuations — 
agree  that  the  high  variability  of  climate 
presents  a  serious  threat  to  food  production. 
"Climatic  variability  Is  very  large  in  arid 
and  semiarld  lands,"  Roberts  says,  "and  in- 
creasing ftopulatlon  Is  accompanied  by  in- 
creasing use  of  semiarld  lands.  If  you  bad  a 
lot  of  really  good  agricultural  land  In  the 
world  and  only  needed  to  use  20  percent  of  it, 
then  you  could  pick  the  20  percent  with  the 
most  stable  climate.  But  when  you've  got  to 
crowd  onto  every  acre  of  the  Earth,  you  obvi- 
ously go  into  areas  that  have  much  more 
fluctuation  and  therefore  yoiur  total  crop 
yield  Is  much  more  dependent  oEL^lImate." 
This  increasingly  heavy  use  of  marginal 
land  is  a  major  factor  in  the  severity  of  the 
Impact  of  the  Sahellan  drought.  As  the 
drought  advanced  over  the  past  six  years,  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land  was  strained 
beyond  its  upper  limits  by  Increases  in  the 


numbers  of  people  and  cattle  on  the  avail- 
able grassland.  The  result  was  destruction 
of  vegetation  by  over-grazing,  foUowed  by 
starvation,  malnutrition  and  disease. 

A  less  dramatic  but  potentially  more  seri- 
ous situation  might  develop  in  the  Great 
Plains  of  the  United  SUtes,  where  a  great 
deal  of  the  land  that  had  been  taken  out  of 
cultivation  during  the  years  of  grain  svu-- 
pluses  is  now  being  fanned  again.  The  semi- 
arld plains  west  of  the  lOOth  meridian  have 
suffered  from  drought  every.  20  to  22  years 
throughout  the  recorded  history  of  the 
region.  Although  the  causes  of  these  periodic 
droughts  are  not  understood,  the  next  one 
Is  overdue  If  In  fact  they  do  recur  on  a  20- 
to-22-year  cycle. 

There  are  also  Important  agricultural  areas 
that  are  highly  susceptible  to  temperature 
changes.  Landsberg  estimates  that  If  the 
average  temperature  drops  a  degree  or  two 
m  the  region  above  the  40th  parallel  In 
North  America,  it  could  completely  eliminate 
wheat  and  corn  production  In  some  major 
growing  districts  of  Canada.  However,  such 
a  cooling  trend  might  also  result  in  increased 
crop  yields  in  areas  further  south  where  high 
summer  temperatures  are  a  limiting  factor. 

The  climate  trends  that  some  scientists  are 
predicting  could  bring  us  to  a  point  of  cata- 
strophic convergence  between  Increasing  pop- 
ulatipn  and  Inadequate  food  supplies  much 
sooner  than  many  people  expect.  But  even 
If  no  long-term  changes  In  cUmate  are  forth- 
coming, the  Immediate  potential  for  wide- 
spread famine  appears  to  be  deadly  serious. 
World  grain  reserves  are  down  to  less  than 
a  30-day  supply.  Several  thousand  people  die 
each  week  from  lack  of  food,  and  hundreds 
of  millions  more  suffer  from  malnutrition. 

It  will  not  take  an  apocalyptic  climatic 
event  such  as  the  onset  of  a  new  ice  age  to 
bring  great  human  suffering  from  famine. 
As  Addeke  H.  Boerma,  director  general  of  the 
United  Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation, puts  it;  "The  chances  of  enough  de- 
cent food  for  millions  of  human  beings  may 
depend  simply  on  the  whims  of  one  year's 
weather." 


beneficial  and  positive  effect  on  trans- 
Atlantic  understanding,"  and  I  share  this 
view.  In  addition,  I  believe  the  program 
will  serve  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  my 
assistant  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff.^ 

As  an  attorney,  he  has  assisted  me  in 
several  matters  of  great  concern  to  Ari- 
zona and  the  United  States  in  the  field 
of  international  trade,  including  the 
preparation  of  legal  briefs  presented  for 
me  before  hearings  of  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  and  the  Trade 
Policy  Staff  Committee  relating  to  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  now  be- 
ing held  in  Europe.  Mr.  Emerson  will  take 
up  these  same  matters  during  his  meet- 
ings and  discussions  with  Europeans. 
Accordingly,  his  participation  in  the 
study  program  is  directly  related  to  the 
duties  he  is  performing  on  my  staff  and 
clearly  meets  the  criteria  establisiied  by 
the  Senate  leadership  for  such  programs. 


NOTICE  OP  STAFF  PARTICIPATION 
IN  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  an- 
nounced by  the  Senate  leadership  on' 
July  16,  1974,  and  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recorb  at  page  S12633,  I  am 
inserting  notice  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  participation  by  Mr.  J. 
Terry  Emerson  of  my  staff  in  an  educa- 
tional exchange  program  between  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Com- 
munity-European Parliament. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  been  selected  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  study  program  on  European 
economic  community  .affairs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  European  Parliament,  during 
the  period  from  November  14  to  Decem- 
ber 7. 

This  is  a  reciprocal  program  to  U.S. 
programs  for  bringing  foreign  officials 
and  civil  servants  to  this  country. 

In  fact,  I  am  informed  that  well  over 
4,000  Europeans  have  visited  the  United 
States  under  our  State  Department's 
"leader  grant  program"  since  its  incep- 
tion. At  least  half  of  the  participants  in 
our  Government's  program  have  been 
oCacials  of  national  governments  in  Eu- 
rope and  some  130  were  officials  cf  the 
European  communities. 

The  Department  of  State  advises  me 
that  it  believes  the  European  commu- 
nity's reciprocal  program  "should  have 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  who  oppose  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  be  using  the  treaty  power 
of  the  Senate  to  enact  substantive  legis- 
lation. 

I  appreciate  this  concern,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  power  to  legislate  Is,  of  course, 
reserved  for  the  point  action  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  However,  this  con- 
vention will  not  be  a  self-executing  treaty 
since,  after  ratification,  it  mus^  be  given 
effect  by  subsequent  implementing  leg- 
islation. Thus  Senate  ratification  of  the 
treaty  would  not  make  genocide  a  crim- 
inal offense  in  the  United  States.  Both 
Houses  must  act  to  tmiend  the  Criminal 
Code  before  genocide  would  technically 
be  a  crime.  Therefore,  prosecution  of  any 
American  citizen  for  alleged  genocide 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  full  array 
of  procedural  and  substantive  safeguards 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  and  ap- 
plicable judicial  codes. 

Mr.  President,  genocide  is  among  the 
most  despicable  of  all  human  acts.  Sen- 
ate ratification  of  the  treaty  will  be  the 
first  and  most  important  step  in  con- 
demning such  acts.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
•  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


THE  U.N.   ZIONIST  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  10,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  approved  an  Arab-in- 
spired resolution  equating  Zionism  with 
racism  and  racial  discrimination.  The 
next  morning,  the  Senate  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  and  de- 
nouncing the  action  and  calling  for  hear- 
ings to  begin  immediately  on  the  ques- 
tion of  U.S.  participation  in  the  United 
Nations.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
resolutioh,  I  spoke  in  support  of  it  on  the 
fioor  a  few  days' ago.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  still  outraged. 

How  can  an  organization  which  waa 
created  out  of  the  ashes  of  World  War 
n,  out  of  the  tragedies  of  Buchenwald, 
Auschwitz,  and^  Dachau  so  quickly  for- 
get its  orifeins?*By  unleashing  a  torrent 
of  anti-Semitism  we  are  negating  the 
humanitarian  principles  upon  which  the 
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United  Nations  is  based;  we  are  unleash- 
ing a  great  evil.  The  UJ^.  has  enough 
trouble  maintaining  a  modicum  of  world 
peace  and  desperately  clinging  to  credi- 
bility without  propagating  vicious  lies 
and  casting  salt  into  divisive  wounds. 

It  Is  bitterly  disillusioning  to  see  an  in- . 
tematlonal  organization  of  the  stature 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  stoop  to 
such  ignoble  pursuits.  These  pursuits,  the 
venting  of  a  vehemence  unmatched  since 
Hitler's  time,  do  not  do  justice  to  the 
noUe  principles  in  which  the  T3H.  was 
conceived. 

The  preamble  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
raises  men's  hopes  for  a  better  future,  a 
future  where  war,  poverty,  and  oppres- 
sion give  way  to  world  peace,  world  pros- 
perity, and  freedom  and  respect  for  all 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  world.  Article 
I  of  the  charter  states  that  one  of  the 
purposes  is: 

To  acbleve  International  cooperation  In 
solving  international  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian  char- 
acter, and  In  promoting  and  encouraging 
reqiect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms,  for  all  without  dlstihctlon 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

Where  is  the  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  fundamental  freedoms  In  the  Ig- 
nominious resolution  passed  the  night  of 
November  10  by  the  General  Assembly? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  X5N.  The  Char- 
ter of  the  U.N.  is  one  of  the  most  lofty 
and  exalted  texts  of  political  history  in- 
corporating mankind's  greatest  hopes. 
The  uniqueness  of  this  dociiment,  and 
the  organization  it  created.  Is  Its  veide- 
spread  acceptance.  The  n.N.  has  pro- 
vided and  maintained  a  forum  for  air- 
ing the  problems  of  the  world  and  has 
proven  that  nations  in  disagreement  can 
reason  with  each  other  to  solve  their 
dilferences. 

But  this  widespread  acceptance,  this 
basic  presumption  of  the  existence  and 
worthiness  of  the  U.N.  is  fragile.  Pushed 
beyond  their  limits  or  to  the  depths  of 
their  convictions  nations  will  quit  the 
organization.  If  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  last  night  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  general  intolerance  per- 
vading the  U.N.,  the  widespread  accept- 
ance of  the  organization  may  evaporate 
and  coimtrles  may  resort  to  the  isolation- 
ism and  distrust  which  has  thrown  pre- 
ceding generations  into  the  scourge  of 
war. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  will 
never  agree  to  abandon  oi  pervert  the 
noble  ideals  upon  which  the  U.N.  is  based. 
Nor  will  the  United  States  ever  acquiesce 
to  tyranny,  even  should  it  appear  in  the 
guise  of  a  UJJ.  mandate.  However,  if  it 
is  determined  that  the  U.N.  is  no  longer 
living  true  to  its  charter,  then  the 
United  States  should  consider  withdraw- 
ing its  membership.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
the  United  States  to  assess  its  role  in 
the  U.N.  to  determine  whether  or  not 
continued  participation  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  attempt  of  the  resolution  was 
to  ostracize  Israel,  that  thrust  has  failed. 
Israel  wUl  not  lose  U.S.  friendship,  be- 
»UBe  of  this  resolution;  indeed  if  the  at- 
tempt was  to  isolate  Israel  and  her 
trtends,  I  say  let  it  be  so.  Let  us  see  who 


are  Israel's  friends.  Let  us  see  who  are 
our  friends.  And  then  let  us  stand  to- 
gether on  principles  and  ideals  sound 
and  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  condone  the 
irresponsible,  spiteful  action  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  in  passing  a  resolution 
designed  to  thwart  the  interests  of  peace 
and  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent,  for,  in 
the  words  of  Secretary  General  Wald- 
helm,  we  may  indeed  lose  the  future 
through  discord  and  confrontation. 


THE    CIA    DIRECTOR    DETERMINES 
THE  ROLE   OP  THE  CIA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
in  the  Senate  on  November  11,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  if  it  is  to  play 
its  intended  role,  must  be  nonpartisan, 
professional,  and  sufficiently  independent 
of  outside  pressures  to  stand  firmly  be- 
hind its  assessment  of  foreign  intelli- 
gence information. 

This  does  not  mean  that  persons  who 
have  held  pubUc  office  are  disqualified 
from  serving  as  the  Director  of  the  CIA. 
Elliot  Richardson,  for  example — having 
demonstrated  the  capacity  to  withstand 
great  pressures  within  the  Government, 
and  the  personal  strength  to  take  issue 
with  the  President,  himself,  when  he  felt 
it  necessary — is  a  man  who  would  be 
eminently  qualified  to  serve  in  this  office. 
There  are  many  others. 

But  a  person  whose  political  experience 
has  been  highly  partisan  in  character — 
such  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee — cannot  be  said  to 
meet  this  test. 

When  the  picture  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  apparent  intention  that  the 
directorship  of  the  CIA  is  to  be  used  as 
a  springboard  for  higher  office,  then  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  the  nominee 
could  discharge  his  responsibilities  in  a 
proper  fashion. 

These  fatal  flaws  In  the  nomination  of 
George  Bush  to  be  the  new  Director  of 
the  CIA  are  strongly  imderscored  in  two 
columns  which  appeared  yesterday 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post:  one  by 
George  F.  Will  entitled,  "George  Bush: 
PoUtical  Ambitions"  and  the  other  by 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  en- 
titled. "And  Overlooked  Political  Real- 
ities." 

These  columnists  clearly  demonstrate 
why,  under  the  circumstances,  the  nomi- 
nation of  George  Bush  to  be  Director  of 
the  CIA  raises  such  serious  questions  of 
impropriety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iOeorge  Bcsh:  PoLrriCAL  AMBmoNS 
1  (By  George  P.  Will) 

When  nominated  to  be  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  George  Bush 
said  he  did  not  think  that  being  Director 
would  forever  prevent  him  from  seeking  po- 
litical office.  Obviously  he  hopes  It  will  not, 
and  his  hope  was  stroked  by  President  Ford's 
declaration  that  Bush  is  not  excluded  from 
consideration  as  his  1976  running  mate. 

Bush  may  not  have  to  worry  about  a  CIA 
attachment  becoming  a  political  handicap. 
The  Senate  may  refuse  to  confirm  him. 
Like  some  other  ex-Congreaamen  (he  served 


two  terms).  Bush  Is  one  of  Mr.  Ford's  guys,- 
which  Is  fine.  But  at  the  CIA.  be  wo\iId  be 
the  wrong  kind  of  guy  at  the  wrong  place  at 
the  worst  possible  time. 

The  CIA  Is  under  a  cloud  of  dark  suspicion 
based  on  proven  misdeeds.  The  suspicion  Is 
that  the  CIA  }s  a  threat  to  civil  liberties,  and 
perhaps  to  tranquility,  because  it  is  Insub- 
ordinate or  otherwise  Immune  to  proper  con- 
trol. 

But  lack  of  control  over  the  CIA  is  no 
longer  the  gravest  problem.  Congress, 
awakened  from  its  long  sleep,  is  alert  to  its 
oversight  duties.  And  the  executive  branch, 
having  been  reminded  of  the  law,  can  keep 
the  CIA  operating  this  side  of  criminality. 

Today  the  most  pressing  problem  Is  not  to 
prevent  the  CIA  from  doing  what  Is  for- 
bidden. Rather,  the  problem  is  to  see  that  It 
does  what  it  is  supposed  to  do,  which  Is 
gather  and  report   accurate  Information. 

But  gathering  and  reporting  are  different 
operations.  And  It  Is  possible  to  imagine 
situations  in  which  the  CIA  would  be  pres- 
sured to  suppress  inconvenient  information, 
or  to  report  things  convenient  to  the  politi- 
cal piirposes  of  an  administration. 

Imagine  an  administration  looking  to  the 
next  election  and  determined  to  celebrate 
detente  as  its  finest  achievement.  Imagine 
that  the  administration  is  excessively 
anxloiis  to  achieve  another  strategic  arms 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Suppose  the  administration  triumphantly 
signed  an  agreement  limiting  the  number  of 

strategic   vehicles — missiles   and    bombers 

on  each  side.  Critics  might  say  the  limit  is  a 
false  ceUing.  Critics  might  charge  that  the 
limit  is  as  high  as  the  Soviet  Union  can  or 
wants  to  go  during  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment. Therefore,  the  agreement  la  an  empty 
exercise,  a  limit  that  does  not  limit.  (That  Is 
what  Senator  Henry  Jackson  said  about  the 
2.400-vehlcle  limit  agreed  to  at  Vladivostok.) 

Then  the  administration  would  appreciate 
a  CIA  report  arguing  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  the  abUlty  to. surpass  the  limit  in  the 
near  future,  and  would  do  so  If  there  were 
no  agreement. 

Or  suppose  the  administration  wanted  an 
Intelligence  report  minimizing  this  or  that 
verification  problem — say.  the  difllculty  of 
verifying  Soviet  compliance  with  range  limits 
on  cruise  missiles. 

Or  suppose  the  administration  could  get 
a  CIA  report  supporting  the  hitherto  unsup- 
ported Soviet  contention  that  the  Soviet 
Backfire  bomber — which  can  deliver  nuclear 
weapons  over  Intercontinental  distances — 
nevertheless  lacks  the  strategic  significance, 
and  should  not  count  against  the  Soviet  total 
of  2,400  strategic  vehicles  permitted  by  the 
Vladivostok  agreement.  Such  a  CIA  report 
would  concede  a  Soviet  point  without  seem- 
ing to  be  a  concession,  and  could  grease  the 
skids  for  a  pre-election  agreement. 

Recent  events  have  made  11  wise  to  worry 
about  the  possibUlty  that  the  CIA  will  be- 
come compliant  to  political  pressures  In  re- 
porting intelligence  Information,  especially 
Information  that  might  tarnish  the  Image  of 
detente. 

Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger,  an  apolitical 
man,  was  the  foremost  critic  within  the  ad- 
ministration of  Secretary  Kissinger's  policy  in 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union — some- 
times called  "the  policy  of  preemptive  con- 
cession." Mr.  Ford  wants  to  replace  Schlesing- 
er with  Donald  Rumsfeld,  another  vice  presi- 
dential aspirant.  Thus  It  Is  all  the  more  im- 
perative that  the  CIA  be  run  by  a  man  not 
susceptible  to  political  considerations  or  pres- 
sures. 

The  problem  with  Bush  Is  less  that  he  has 
a  political  past  than  that  he  so  obviously  and 
avidly  wants  to  have  a  political  future. 

As  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  during  Watergate  Bush  was  very 
considerate  about  the  man  who  appointed 
him.  In  spite  of  aU  the  available  evidence,  be 
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never  expressed  Independent  Judgments  In- 
convenient to  Richard  Nixon. 

It  might  be  rash  to  expect  Bush  to  display 
at  the  CIA  a  capacity  for  politically  incon- 
venience Independence  in  judging  InteUl- 
gence.  That  is  why  the  Senate  may  ask  Mr. 
Ford  for  another  nominee. 

Overlooked  PoLmcAL  REALnrcs 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  wholly  predictable  storm  over  Presi- 
dent Ford's  nomination  of  former  Republican 
National  Chairman  George  Bush  to  head  the 
CIA  has  forced  the  White  House  Into  a  dan- 
gerously overdue  calculation  of  political  re- 
alities, with  withdrawal  of  the  nomination 
now  a  possibUlty. 

The  political  realities,  apparently  never 
considered  by  the  President  or  the  very  few 
top  aides  privy  to  his  secret  plans 'to  replace 
Central  Intelligence  Director  William  Colby 
wifh  Bush,  boll  down  to  this  essential:  to 
avoid  possible  refusal  of  the  strongly  Demo- 
cratic Senate  to  confirm  Bush,  he  or  Presi- 
dent Ford  must  absolutely  rule  out  any  poc- 
siblllty  of  Bush  winding  up  as  Mr.  Ford's  Vice 
Presidential  running  mate. 

Such  a  condition  has  now  reached  the 
stage  of  gospel  InsWe  the  Democratic  Sen- 
ate establishment,  and  particularly  with 
Democrats  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Although  Sen.  John  Stennls, 
conservative  chairman  of  the  Committee,  has 
said  nothing  at  all.  intimates  of  the  highly 
Influential  Mississlpplan  fully  agree  that  all 
Vice  Presidential  doors  must  be  closed  to 
Bush  to  avoid  an  inflammatory  confirmation 
battle. 

Failure  of  the  President  to  consider  this  as- 
pect of  his  appointment  of  Bush,  a  highly 
regarded  and  extremely  popular  politician, 
was  further  exacerbated  during  Mr.  Ford's 
appearance  on  Meet  the  Press  last  Sunday. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  calm  the  boUed  waters 
when  asked  if  he  should  not  eliminate  both 
Bush  and  Secretary  of  Defense -designate 
Donald  Rumsfeld  from  all  consideration  for 
second  place  on  the  197«  Republican  ticket, 
Mr.  Ford  bristled. 

"I  don't  think  people  with  talent,  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  any  further  public 
service,"  he  replied  cooly. 

Thus,  the  President's  gravely  mistaken 
reading  of  the  political  Impact  of  the  Sunday 
Morning  Massacre  continues  in  bis  faUure 
to  perceive  that  to  the  controlling  Demo- 
crats on  Capitol  Hill  (and  many  Republicans 
as  well),  the  Director  of  CIA  must  be  above 
political  suspicion. 

But  some  Presidential  aides  are  more  keen- 
ly tuned  In  to  Congressional  frequencies.  It 
Is  no  accident  that  even  though  Bush's  nom- 
ination has  been  formally  sent  to  the  Sen'* 
ate  for  confirmation  hearings,  no  hearings 
are  now  scheduled  for  several  weeks  at  best — 
and  possibly  not  until  next  year. 

That  raises  the  question  of  a  deliberate 
stall,  based  on  the  President's  suddenly- 
expressed  desire  to  keep  Bush  at  his  present 
post  in  Peking  at  least  until  Mr.  Ford's  China 
trip.  If.  as  presently  assumed.  Mr.  Ford  goes 
to  China  within  the  next  month,  Bush  would 
not  be  available  for  his  confirmation  hearing 
imtil  well  Into  December. 

With  Congress  eyeing  either  December  12 
or  December  19  for  the  start  of  the  Christmas 
recess,  It  now  looks  doubtful  that  Bush  could 
be  confirmed  before  next  year.  By  then,  with 
far  deeper  understanding  of  the  anti-Bush 
sentiment,  the  President  could  make  another 
mid-course  correction,  giving  Bush  a  differ- 
ent post  that  would  keep  him  available  for  a 
possible  Vice  Presidential  nomination  next 
summer  (the  job  Mr.  Ford  came  within  a 
whisker  of  giving  Bush  Instead  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  last  year)  and  naming  some  one 
else  to  succeed  Colby. 

Precisely  that  probability  was  Instantly 
perceived  by  Capitol  HIU  operatives  when 
Mr.  Ford  sumimoned  Colby  back  to  the  White 


House  last  week  and  asked  him  to  stay  at  the 
CIA  untU  a  successor  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  Earlier,  when  Colby  left  Mr. 
Ford's  oval  office  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
Nov.  2.  he  was  preparing  to  pack  out  of  the 
CIA  Instantly. 

Still  one  of  Washington's  darker  mysteries 
is  why  the  President  chose  to  put  the  long- 
suffering  Bush  through  such  a  wringer  with- 
out understanding  the  political  realties. 
White  House  aides  normally  tavolved  with 
CIA  affairs.  Including  the  Congressional 
probes,  knew  nothing  of  Colby's  sudden  sack- 
ing or  his  replacement  by  Bush  until  too  late. 

Indeed,  on  top  of  the  CIA's  long  misery  Is 
the  grip  of  Congressional  Investigations  and 
press  exposes,  the  Bush  nomination  is  re- 
garded by  some  intelligence  experts  as  an- 
other grave  morale  deflator.  They  reason  that 
any  Identified  politician,  no  matter  how  re- 
solved to  be  politically  pure,  would  aggravate 
the  CIA's  credlbUlty  gap.  Instead  of  an  iden- 
tified politician  like  Bush — former  Member 
of  the  House,  twice-defeated  Senate  nominee 
from  Texas  and  Vice  Presidentlalasplrant — 
what  is  needed  they  feel,  is  a  respected  non- 
politician,  perhaps  from  business  or  the 
academic  world. 

Not  all  experts  agree.  One  former  CIA  of- 
ficial wants  the  CIA  placed  under  political 
leadership  capable  of  working  closely  with 
Congress.  But  even  that  dUtinctly  minority 
position  rebels  against  any  Presidential 
scenario  that  looks  to  the  CIA  as  possible 
stepping-stone  to  the  Vice  Presidential 
nomination. 


OIL.  GAS.  AND  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
energy  problem  becomes  more  complex 
and  more  partisan  with  each  passing 
day.  It  becomes  difficult  to  comment  with 
clarity,  wisdom,  and  foresight.  Never- 
theless, the  Washington  Post  editorial  of 
Thursday,  November  6,  entitled  "Oil, 
Gas,  and  Congress"  meets  this  test. 

As  we  face  the  expiration  of  price  con- 
trols, shortages  of  natural  gas,  and  ac- 
tions by  the  OPEC  countries  to  hike  oil 
prices,  it  would  be  well  for  Senators  to 
reflect  on  the  thoughts  so  well  expressed 
by  the  Post  in  its  lead  editorial  of  Novem- 
ber 6. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  that  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On.,  Gas,  and  Congress 
Once  again  the  law  controlling  oil  prices 
Is  about  to  expire.  Once  again  Congress  Is  In 
the  final  stages  of  enacting  an  extension.  But 
no  one  knows  exactly  what  form  it  will  take, 
or  whether  the  President  will  sign  It.  The 
administration  seems  optimistic  that  the  new 
bill  vrtll  be.  by  Its  terms,  acceptable.  But  for 
both  consumers  and  producers,  the  present 
situation  only  deepens  the  extreme  un- 
certainty that  hangs  over  every  aspect  of 
fuel  and  energy  policy  in  this  country.  Since 
a  great  deal  of  complex  legislation  Is  now 
proceeding  simultaneously.  It  is  helpful  to 
separate  the  main  Hnes  of  the  debate. 

First  Issue:  How  much  should  oil  and  gaso- 
line cost,  and  who  should  decide?  Congress 
likes  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  brittle  in  moral 
terms,  but  It  is  essentially  a  sectional  issue. 
The  rising  costs. of  fuel  mean  a  tremendous 
shift  of  wealth  and  power  Into  the  states  that 
produce  oil  and  natural  gas.  at  the  expense 
of  those  that  consume  It.  The  prices  of  some 
crude  oil  and  all  oil  products  are  regulated 
by  the  federal  government  under  the  last 
remnant  of  President  Nixon's  wage-price  con- 
trol apparatus.  That  last  remnant  was  to  ex- 
pire m  August.  Earlier  In  the  summer  Pres- 


ident Ford  proposed  gradual  decontrol.  But 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  It  down 
and  supported,  Instead,  more  stringent  rules 
to  roll  back  prices.  A  month  after  the  con- 
trols expired,  the  President  and  Congress  got 
together  on  a  compromise  providing  a  brief 
retroactive  extension  giving  Congress  time 
to  work  out  a  permanent  law.  That  extension 
expires  on  Nov.  15. 

The  conference  on  the  permanent  law  Is 
now  In  Its  final  stages.  The  President  has 
said  that  he  Is  willing  to  extend  controls  to 
all  domestic  oil,  somewhat  below  the  current 
market  level.  If  Congress  will  agree  to  peel 
off  all  controls  gradually  over  the/iext  several 
years.  He  considers  higher  prices  necessary  to 
encourage  greater  production  and  to  enforce 
conservation.  But  the  congressional  conferees 
are  sharply  divided  over  the  principle  of 
eventual  decontrol. 

One  point,  at  least,  is  unarguable :  It  would 
be  wantonly  dangerous  to  let  all  controls  end 
abruptly  on  Nov  15,  with  an  Immediate  Jump 
upward  of  all  prices  to  the  world  level.  That 
jolt  could  well  destroy  the  present  economic 
recovery  and  throw  the  country  back  Into 
renewed  recession.  But  the  effect  of  perma- 
nent controls  would  also  be  deeply  harmful. 
Over  the  long  haul,  controls  tend  to  turn  Into 
price-fixing,  and  cartellzatlon  agreements. 
Worse,  holding  prices  down  means  letting 
Imports  rise  *i necessarily  high.  To  the  extent 
that  the  United  States  has  an  oil  policy  these 
days,  that — by  default — Is  It.  This  country 
Is  Importing  more  oil  now  than  before  the 
Arab  embargo,  and  a  higher  proportion  of  it 
Is  coming  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  wisest 
solution  is  a  bill  that  will  prevent  any  sud- 
den drastic  Jump  In  oil  prices,  but  will  com- 
mit the  country  to  decontrolling  steadily  over 
a  period  of  two  or  three  years.  The  President 
is  right  on  this  crucial  choice,  the  Democratic 
majority  In  the  House  Is  wrong. 

Second  IsSue :  What  about  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  the  shortages  in  the  industrial 
Northeast?  For  more  than  20  years  the  fed- 
eral government  has  regulated  the  price  of 
gas  sold  across  state  lines,  but  not  within 
states.  The  current  federal  celling  Is  one- 
third  the  unregulated  price  within  the  gas- 
producing  states  and  one-fourth  the  equiva- 
lent cost  of  oil.  When  you  think  about  those 
disparities,  the  present  shortages  In  this  part 
of  the  country — which  depends  upon  inter- 
state sales — are  not  hard  to  understand. 

The  Senate  has  passed  an  excellent  bill. 
permitting  short-term  emergency  sales  at 
higher  prices  this  winter  and,  next  spring, 
beginning  the  deregulation  of  prices.  Since 
this  deregulation  would  apply  only  to  new 
gaa  production  as  it  comes  onto  the  market, 
the  bill  threatens  no  abrupt  surge  of  costs. 
But  the  bill  has  now  gone  to  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee,  whose  chairman.  Rep. 
John  D.  Dingell  (D-Mlch.),  is  evidently  de- 
termined not  to  report  the  half  of  the  bill 
that  provides  permanent  deregtilatlon.  That 
makes  a  hard  choice  for  the  administration 
and  the  Senate  majority:  Should  they  set- 
tle only  for  a  Jerry-rigged  emergency  sales 
procedure,  or  use  the  shortage  as  a  lever  to 
to  try  to  get  the  whole  Senate  bill?  Probably, 
on  balance.  It's  better  get  get  whatever  can 
be  passed  quickly.  There  are  Jobs  at  staker, 
and  a  legislative  stalemate  here  would  be 
very  bad  for  public  morale.  But  not  much 
gas  is  going  to  be  sold  under  short-term 
emergency  procedures,  and  Mr.  DingeU's  tac- 
tics are  tOready  contributing  to  a  further 
gas  shortage  In  the  winter  of  1976-77. 

Third  issue:  Should  Congress  enact  un- 
focused multlbllllon  dollar  subsidies  for  the 
production  of  synthetic  fuels?  The  President 
and  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wasb.)  are 
enthusiastically  aUled  In  favor  of  ttils  one 
and  they  are  both  wrong. 

The  authorization  bill  for  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  was 
In  conference  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  Sen- 
ate members  began  pasting  in  a  generous  $6 
bUlion  fund  for  loans  and  guarantees  to  sup- 
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p<»t  synthetic  fuel  deyelopment.  Bep.  Ken 
Hechler  (r-W.Va.)  protested  that  there  had 
been  no  hearings  on  this  huge  fund  and  ob- 
tained a  brief  recees.  When  the  conference 
reconvened,  the  Ford-Jackaon  bonanza  had 
magically  swelled  to  911  billion,  with  money 
now  in  It  for  price  supports — to  subsidize 
the  energy  companies  for  producing  fuel  too 
expensive  to  sell  competitively. 

There  you  see,  brightly  Illustrated,  the  fed- 
eral government's  present  awkward  posture 
on  energy.  It  Is  currently  using  controls  and 
regulation  to  hold  down  the  prices  of  oil  and 
gas.  Lower  prices  mean  higher  Imports  from 
the  Middle  East.  But  everyone  agrees  that 
greater  dependence  on  the  Middle  East  Is  \m- 
wlse.  The  answer?  An  appropriation  of  911 
billion  to  manufacture  extremely  expensive 
synthetics  to  meet  a  shortfall  of  domestic 
production  that  Is  being  aggravated  and 
widened  by,  of  course,  the  price  controls. 


CHALLENGING   VIEWS   ON  FUTURE 
U.S.  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  highly  informative  hearings 
the  JEC  recently  held  on  October  23  and 
24,  on  future  U.S.  economic  growth.  The 
purpose  of  these  hearings  was  to  aid  some 
of  the  major  contending  viewpoints  on 
how  fast,  and  in  what  ways,  this  country 
can  and  should  grow  in  the  future. 

The  JEC  will  be  examining  this  topic 
quite  extensively  over  the  coming  year 
in  a  major  study  series  titled  "U.S.  Eco- 
nomic Growth  from  1975-1985:  Pros- 
pects, Problems  and  Patterns."  Over  50 
authors  will  be  analyzing  30  issues  related 
to  futiu-e  economic  growth  rates  and  pat- 
terns in  this  country.  Most  of  the  issues 
will  be  addressed  from  two  quite  diverse 
perspectives.  The  first  can  be  identified 
as  the  more  traditional;  it  basically  ac- 
cepts the  conventional  wisdom  related  to 
economic  growth  and  uses  standard  tech- 
niques of  analysis.  This,  of  course,  has 
proved  to  be  useful  for  many  years  and 
I  expect  that  many  analytical  and  em- 
pirical studies  which  will  be  of  great  use 
to  the  committee  and  to  Congress  will 
result  from  the  study  series. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  economists  operating  in  this 
mode  will  not  capture  all  the  insights 
needed  to  meet  the  new  challenges  facing 
our  economy.  As  much  as  I  Uke  them  and 
learn  from  them,  my  Keyneslan  econom-'^ 
1st  friends  simply  do  not  have  all  the 
answers  regarding  the  key  forces  operat- 
ing In  the  economy. 

Thus,  this  study  series  will  break  from 
past  JEC  tradition  by  having  a  substan- 
tial number  of  noneconomists  contribut- 
ing to  it.  Physicists,  political  scientists, 
technologists,  biologists,  futurists — we 
have  them  all.  In  all,  fourteen  nonecono- 
mists, who  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  on  how  the  forces  operating  in 
their  particular  disciplines  interact  with 
the  economy  and  shape  its  growth  pat- 
terns, will  participate  in  this  study. 

These  "challengers  of  conventional 
economic  growth  wisdom"  are  joined  in 
the  study  series  by  a  still  rare  breed,  but 
one  that  Is  growing:  economists  who 
question  conventional  patterns  of 
jrowth.  the  Inevitability  of  growth,  and 
5ven  the  desirability  of  future  economic 
jrowth.  For  the  most  part,  these  econo- 
nlsts  have  backed  off  away  to  see  how 
he  economy  operates  within  the  broader 


natural  sphere  which  enables  them  to 
question  the  standard  economic  assump- 
tions and  policy  prescriptions.  This,  by 
the  way,  is  not  really  a  new  development, 
but  economics  as  it  was  back  in  its  ear- 
liest days. 

XCOKOMISTS'     VIEWPOINTS 

Three  such  economists  testified  before 
the  JEC  on  the  first  day  of  the  hearings. 
The  three,  E.  F.  Schumacher,  Ezra 
Mishan,  and  Herman  Daly  liave  long 
been  identified  as  economists  who  have 
not  gone  along  with  the  standard  as- 
sumptions and  prescriptions. 

E.  F.  Schumacher  is  an  extremely  well- 
known  economist  in  England  his  home- 
land, and  is  becoming  increasingly  rec- 
ognized in  this  country  through  his  very 
popular  book,  "Small  Is  Beautiful."  In 
the  hearing,  he  stressed  to  the  committee 
that  his  vehicle  of  smallness,  "appro- 
priately-scaled technology,"  is  not  only 
applicable  to  developing  countries  but 
could  have  wide  application  in  this  and 
other  advanced  nations.  Thus,  his  em- 
phasis was  on  new  ways  in  which  to  grow 
which  would  be  less  capital  and  resource 
intensive.  It  would  make  possible  in 
reality  the  principal  he  espouses,  "eco- 
nomics as  if  people  mattered." 

The  other  two  panelists  are  among  the 
most  articulate  and  forceful  of  the  econ- 
omists who  maintain  that  aggregate 
economic  growth  not  only  will,  but 
should,  come  to  a  halt  in  the  United 
States. 

Professor  Daly  put  it  directly  to  us : 

We  seem  to  be  trapped  in  a  growth-domi- 
nated economic  system  that  is  causing  grow- 
ing depletion,  pollution,  and  dlsamenity.  as 
well  as  increasing  the  probability  of  ecological 
catastrophe.  We  must  open  our  "collective 
fist  and  let  go  of  the  doctrine  of  perpetual 
growth,  or  else  we  will  be  caught  by  the 
consequences. 

He  also  upheld  Schumacher's  small 
scale  concept  when  he  said  that  we  must 
realize  that  "in  the  long  sweep  of  history, 
stability  and  small  scale  are  the  norm 
and  that  the  present  large  scale  growing 
Industrial  economy  is  a  temporary  aber- 
ration." 

In  advocating  a  steady-state  econ- 
omy, he  suggested  three  Instltuttona 
which  seemed  to  provide  the  necessary 
control  with  the  minimum  sacrifice  of 
individual  freedom.  First,  he  cited  the 
need  for  a  dlstrlbutlst  Institution 
which  would  set  minimum  income  and 
maximum  income  and  wealth  limits  for 
individuals  and  famihes.  and  a  maxi- 
mum size  for  corporations.  Depletion 
quotas,  to  be  auctioned  in  conveniently 
divisible  units  by  the  Government, 
would  limit  the  aggregate  depletion  of 
each  of  the  basic  minerals.  His  third  hi- 
stitution  was  some  mechanism  of  popu- 
lation control,  his  preference  being  a 
transferrable  birth  license  scheme. 

Professor  Mishan,  also  an  English 
economist,  is  a  highly  regarded  expert 
in  welfare  economics.  He  has  written 
numerous  articles  and  books  over  the 
past  decade  on  the  costs  of  economic 
growth. 

As  true  of  Daly,  Mishan  pulled  no 
punches  in  his  views  on  future  economic 
growth: 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  our  two  hun- 
dred years'  pUgrlmage  along  the  growth  path 
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is  drawing  to  a  cloee— with  neither  Mecca 
nOr  Medina  in  sight.  The  only  choice  that 
faces  humanity  today  Is  whether  to  recog- 
nise the  signs  and  the  portents  In  time  and 
attempt  a  transition  to  a  more  viable  so- 
ciety or  whether  instead  to  Ignore  them;  to 
nail  our  colours  to  the  scientific  mast  and 
to  go  down  bravely. 

Although  I  certainly  do  not  share 
many  of  his  dire  thoughts  over  what 
growth  and  technology  has  brought 
about,  I  did  find  myself  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  thrust  of  his  closing  re- 
marks: 

In  sum,  the  question  of  whether  we  can 
continue  to  expand  GNP.  and  if  so  at  what 
rate,  without  great  peril,  may  be  only  of 
secondary  significance.  Of  more  critical  im- 
port Is  the  prior  question,  whether  there  is 
any  further  advantage  to  society  in  pursu- 
ing this  aim.  I  put  it  to  the  Committee  that 
the  emerging  debate  on  the  quality  of  life 
should  take  precedence  over  any  debate  on 
the  prospects  for  further  economic  growth. 
The  time  has  come  to  be  less  preoccupied 
with  the  speed  of  advance  and  more  pre- 
occupied with  the  destination  toward  which 
we  are  moving. 

It  should  be  well  understood  that  these 
types  of  viewpoints  are  still  a  distinct 
minority  within  the  economics  profes- 
sion. The  vast  majority  of  their  profes- 
sional colleagues  do  not  support  the 
main  points  in  their  arguments.  Never- 
theless, these  types  of  views,  though  per- 
haps not  in  such  extreme  form,  are  be- 
ing increasingly  expressed  in  many  sec- 
tors of  our  society. 

CORPORATE    LEADERS'    VIEWPOINTS 

This  was  brought  to  light  In  the  hear- 
ing on  the  following  day  when  we  had 
three  corporate  leaders  addressing  the 
topic  of  how  the  business  community 
views  future  U.S.  economic  growth.  The 
three  were :  Louis  Lundborg,  chairman  of 
the  board— retired— Bank  of  America, 
Jack  Busby,  president.  Pennsylvania 
Power  &  Light  Co.  and  George  Mitehell, 
Energy  &  Development  Corp. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  point 
raised  during  the  hearing  was  the  agree- 
ment among  all  three  panelists  that  our 
present  exponential  rate  of  industrial 
growth,  based  on  nonrenewable  natural 
resources,  cannot  be  sustained.  Mr.  Busby 
went  even  further  by  questioning 
whether  we  should  continue  to  grow  as 
fast  as  we  have  in  the  past:  ^ 

Prom  a  philosophical  standpoint,  howeverf 
the  growth  rate  level  should  be  somewhat  less 
than  the  4.5%  attained  during  the  1960's. 
He  also  paid  some  homage  to  Prof.  Daly's 
steady-state  economy  idea  when  he  said  "the 
rate  of  future  growth  should  not  preclude 
exercise  of  our  options  for  a  steady-state 
economy  If  such  is  needed — say  within  a 
period  of  25  years." 

Another  theme  sounded  by  the  eco- 
nomics panel  that  received  enthusiastic 
endorsement  from  all  three  businessmen 
as  well  was.  as  Mr.  Lundborg  stated: 

There  must  be  a  great  shifting  away  from 
resource-consuming  and  other  capital  inten- 
sive pursuits  to  resource-conserving  and 
other  labor-intensive  activities. 

These  are  not  the  types  of  viewpoints 
usually  ascribed  to  businessmen.  How- 
ever, I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the 
serious  thinking  on  the  future  course  of 
our  economy  and  how  it  will  be  quite 
"different  from  the  past  Is  being  done 
across  the  country  by  business  leaders. 
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LIMITS    TO    GROWTH    1975    CONFERENCE 

A  striking  example  of  this  was  the 
"Limits  to  Growth  1975"  conference  held 
outside  of  Houston  last  month.  One  of 
the  JEC  witnesses,  Mr.  George  Mitehell, 
Initiated  this  conference  due  to  his  strong 
belief  that  businesses  must  carefully  con- 
■  slder  in  what  specific  ways  their  growth 
Jn  the  future  may  be  constrained. 

This  international  conference  at- 
tracted some  500  individuals  who  formed 
a  fascinating  amalgamation  of  business- 
men, academics,  Government  people, 
private  researchers,  et  cetera.  Thus,  it 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  repre- 
sentative of  the  numerous  seminars  and 
conferences  held  in  the  past  3  years  since 
the  book  "Limits  to  Growth"  was  pub- 
lished. This  book,  based  on  computer 
studies  by  a  MIT  team,  predicted  "a 
rather  sudden  and  uncontrollable  de- 
cline" in  world  civilization  if  five  key 
variables,  such  as  population  growth  and 
consumption  of  natural  resources,  con- 
tinue at  their  present  accelerating  rates. 

This  conference  indicated  clearly  the 
extent  to  which  the  "limits"  debate  has 
progressed.  Most  of  the  earlier  discussion 
focused  on  the  physical  limits  to  growth, 
whereas  the  new  wave  of  articles  and 
speeches  both  at  this  conference  and 
elsewhere,  focus  on  the  economic,  social, 
political,  and  simply  human  limits  to 
future  growth  as  made  evident  in  our 
2  days  of  hearings. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ments in  the  conference  came  from  a 
futures  exercise  that  involved  all  the 
conferees.  They  were  asked  to  choose 
from  among  64  cards  those  statements 
which  most  accurately  described  their 
views  of  the  future  In  terms  of  "good 
news,"  "bad  news"  and  the  "research 
agenda." 

Most  of  the  bad  news  concern  centered 
on  long-term  problems  and  planning. 
Specifically,  the  statements  were:  "Our 
biggest  problem  is  the  mismateh  between 
our  complex  and  long-ranged  problems 
and  our  short-term  reward  system. 
Neither  our  present  political  leaders  nor 
our  current  Institutions  can  provide 
long-term  support  to  solutions"  and  "The 
problem  in  the  United  States  Is  that 
national  centralized  planning  is  not  con- 
sistent with  personal  liberty  and  a  vig- 
orous capitalism,  and  will  not  be  under- 
taken unless  and  until  things  get  a  lot 
worse." 

However,  what  I  find  the  most  fasci- 
nating is  the  idea  that  dominated  both 
the  good  news  category  and  the  research 
category:  the  need  to  develop  a  new 
economics.  This  would  take  into  account 
the  full  range  of  forces  at  work  in  the 
world,  including  biological  and  thermo- 
djrnamlc  realities.  The  conferees  felt  this 
was  needed  because  the  current  method- 
ology of  economics  is  insufficient  to  deal 
with  the  complex  problems  of  Inter- 
dependence among  living  systems.  The 
conferees  also  felt  that  the  new  eco- 
nomics would  help  resolve  the  issue  of 
appropriately  scaled  technology. 

I  have  brought  out  a  host  of  new  and 
challenging  ideas,  many  of  which  I  agree 
with.  Obviously,  there  are  some  which  I 
do  not  share  and  there  are  others  which 
I  feel  require  a  great  deal  more  analysis 
and  debate.  I  am  confident  that  the  JEC 


study  series,  because  of  Its  comprehen- 
sive and  unique  nature,  will  fill  much 
of  this  research  gap  and  will  indicate 
some  of  the  first  principles  and  policy 
prescriptions  of  "the  new  economics." 


EXPOSE  JOURNALISM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  all  of  our  feelings  are  really  boiled 
down  I  guess  Americans  are  fairly  paro- 
chial people.  The  Easterner  is  fond  of 
the  East,  the  Southerner  likes  the 
South,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  Westerner 
likes  the  West.  I  suppose  I  am  as  bad 
in  this  general  field  as  anyone  else  being 
an  Arizonan  and  being  in  love  with  my 
State,  but  unlike  others,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  living  in 
different  parts  of  America  and  of  visiting 
every  State  in  the  Union,  not  once,  but 
many,  many  times.  I  must  confess  after 
a  lifetime  of  travel  that  almost  wher- 
ever one  travels  in  the  United  States 
one  finds  people  who  are  compatible, 
friendly,  in  fact,  just  like  the  folks  back 
home.  One  place  I  have  found  for  cer- 
tain where  you  will  find  this  kind  of  a 
person  is  in  what  is  called  the  Eastern 
Shore  area  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
and  parts  of  Delaware,  but  particularly 
Maryland  because  that  is  the  part  I 
know  best.  Unfortimately,  a  lot  of  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  this  part 
of  our  country  because  some  people  feel 
that  one  goose  can  cause  a  Congress- 
man or  a  member  of  the  military  to  ex- 
pend hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
an  airplane.  But  that  is  beside  the 
point;  the  point  is  that  if  people  object 
to  corporations  or  companies  or  in- 
dividuals writing  off  expenses  of  doing 
business  on  their  taxes,  then  let  us 
change  the  tax  laws  and.  frankly,  know- 
ing that  this  privilege  is  abused  here  and 
there,  I  think  possibly  it  should  be  modi- 
fied; but  during  the  course  of  all  of  this 
fiap  about  goose  hunting  all  kinds  of 
Innuendos,  scandals,  and  so  forth,  have 
filtered  down  upon  these  good  people  of 
the  Eastern  Shore.  Mr.  Dickson  Preston 
a  very  capable  and  talented  reporter 
and  writer  whose  articles  appear  In  the 
Star  Democrat  one  of  the  oldest  news- 
papers in  the  United  States,  has  written 
a  complete  and  accurate  story  as  a  result 
of  his  investigation  covering  from  what 
is  it  about  to  conclusions.  I  thought  the 
best  of  the  articles  by  far  was  the  one 
that  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Thursday, 
November  6  of  this  year  and  because  It 
sort  of  sums  up  all  of  the  traumatic 
things  that  the  citizens  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  have  been  exposed  to.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Goose  Hunt  Scandal:  "Expose 
jottrnalists"  draw  talbot  county  cari- 
CATURES 

(By  Dickson  J.  Preston) 
One  unfortunate  side  effect  of  the  goose 
hunt  investigation  Is  the  leering  and  ludi- 
crous caricature  of  Talbot  County  and  Talbot 
Countlans  which  the  Instant  experts  of  na- 
tional journalism  have  presented  to  the 
world. 
We  leam  from  The  Washington  Post,  for 


Instance,  that  we  are  "taciturn"  people  over 
here  who  "seldom  cross  the  Bay  Bridge"  and 
who  "tolerate  outside  invasion  only  once  a 
year"  when  the  geese  are  "roosting"  here. 

Our  Inns  and  restaurants  are  supported  en- 
tirely by  hunters.  Including  big  shots  from 
Washington  who  come  here  to  get  drunk, 
cuss  up  a  storm  and  indulge  in  orgies. 

It  is  a  picture  so  utterly  unreal  that  it 
would  be  funny  if  It  weren't  so  unfair.  But 
in  these  days  of  expose  Journalism,  unfair- 
ness is  the  name  of  the  game  to  all  the 
hungry  young  reporters  eager  to  win  a  Pulit- 
zer Prize. 

In  recent  weeks.  Talbot  County  has  be- 
come a  mecca  for  them.  Like  vultures  at- 
tracted by  the  smell  of  carrion,  they  flock  to 
the  scene  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  high 
level  corruption  waiting  to  be  exposed. 

Many  make  a  beeline  for  The  Star-Demo- 
crat, where  they  are  treated  with  the  re- 
served courtesy  which  befits  a  176-year-old 
resident  of  the  Esistern  Shore. 

They  want  to  know  all  sorts  of  things.  How 
do  you  spell  Oxford?  Is  Wittman  an  Easton 
iburb?  How  can  they  find  a  colorful  local 
character  frftm  whom  to  get  a  quick  inter- 
view? And  above  all,  where  is  the  Northrop 
"hunting  lodge  in  Easton"  at  which  the 
Pentagon  brass  and  those  big  defense  con- 
tractors held  their  orgies  and  plotted  their 
secret  deals. 

We  suggest  there  is  no  such  place,  at  which 
they  look  at  us  with  patient  scorn.  They 
know  better,  having  read  about  Northrop's 
Easton  hunting  lodge  in  Time,  Newsweek, 
The  Post  and  The  Washington  Star-News. 

An  NBC  film  crew  arrives  Just  three  hours 
before  sundown  to  film  a  picture  story  com- 
bining local  color  and  Informed  footage  on 
what  went  on  here,  where  and  why. 

They  are  a  bit  weary,  having  driven  all 
night  from  Detroit,  where  they  spent  the 
previous  day  training  their  cameras  on  men 
fruitlessly  digging  up  a  field  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  body  of  Jimmy  Hoffa. 

The  crew  chief  has  about  15  minutes  In 
which  to  shake  off  the  morbid  memory  of 
Michigan  and  become  an  expert  on  the  dirty 
doings  and  the  haughty  Insularity  of  the 
Eastern  Shore.  What  can  he  film,  he  wonders, 
that  will  help  teU  the  story  plctorlaUy? 

We  recommend  that  he  drive  out  toward 
Oxford,  where  one  can  usually  find  Canada 
geene  feeding  In  the  fields  this  time  of  year. 
"Geese?  Real  geese?"  he  cries,  and  goes 
racing  happily  out  to  the  NBC  station  wagon 
to  head  for  the  Oxford  road. 

Later  we  see  the  NBC  treatment  of  the 
great  goose  hunt  scandal  in  Easton,  Mary- 
land, and  sure  enough  It  shows  Canada  geese 
here.  Presumably  they  are  waiting  aroimd 
to  be  shot  by  Northrop  executives  and  Penta- 
gon admirals  while  they  sip  whiskey  and 
consummate  bUlions  of  dollars  worth  of  Illicit 
deals. 

Time  Magazine  caUs  up  In  a  panic.  They 
must  have  a  picture  right  away  of  the  Easton 
hunting  lodge,  also  of  the  other  hideaways 
where  Northrop  wined  and  dined  the  gen- 
erals, admirals  and  congressmen. 

The  Star-Democrat  Is  always  willing  to 
oblige.  One  of  our  reporter-photographers 
takes  pictures  of  the  Tidewater  Inn.  the 
Easton  Manor  Motel  and  a  house  on  Island 
Creek  which  Northrop  used  to  rent  for  a 
few  weeks  each  year.  He  puts  it  on  a  Trail- 
ways  bus  to  New  York,  where  It  Is  In  Time's 
impatient  hands  the  next  day. 

"Time  doesn't  use  any  of  the  pictures  after 
all.  We  speculate  that  the  Tidewater  Inn's 
Impressive  facade  doesn't  fit  the  Time  edi- 
tors' conception  of  a  goose  hunter's  hlde- 
awav. 

ABC,  tardUy  behind  NBC  as  usual,  tele- 
phones from  Washington.  A  film  crew  Is 
coming  over.  How  can  they  find  Wye  Island, 
and  is  Whitman  nearby? 

We  suggest  a  road  map.  We  also  suggest 
that  if  it  is  Wittman  they're  talking  about, 
they'd  better  keep  a  sharp  lookout  as  they 
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drive  down   the  Tllgbman   Island   road.   It 
Isn't  exactly  Bethesda  or  Arlington. 

The  ABC  man  has  a  bright  Idea.  "Maybe 
we  should  get  some  footage  of  the  local 
liquor  stores,"  he  says.  "Those  guys  must 
have  bought  plenty  of  booze." 

Not  having  seen  the  ABC  treatment,  we 
don't  know  whether  or  not  Harrison's  or  the 
Chelsea  Cupboard  was  Immortalized  on  na- 
tional TV. 

A  young  lady  reporter  from  The  Washing- 
ton Poet  arrives  on  a  Sunday  morning.  She 
has  been  assigned  to  visit  the  Wye  Island 
and  Easton  hunting  lodges.  Interview  the 
neighbors,  and  write  a  mood  piece  about 
Talbot  County  under  the  hot  spotlight  of 
national  publicity. 

Patiently  we  explain  once  more  that  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  Northrop  hunting  lodge 
In  Easton.  As  for  the  Wye  Island  Oun  Club, 
we  point  out,  she's  going  to  have  a  hard  time 
finding  any  neighbors  to  interview. 

Over  a  cup  of  coffee  at  the  "Hdewater  Inn. 
we  teU  her  a  bit  about  Talbot  County,  Its 
people,  its  history  and  Its  attitude  toward 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  remind  her  that 
she's  sitting  in  one  of  the  very' spots  where 
the  Washington  brass,  according  to  the  news 
media,  were  entertained  and  corrupted  by 
the  businessmen. 

She  looks  unbelievingly  at  the  well-dressed 
and  urbane  people  arriving  for  Sunday 
brunch  at  the  Tidewater's  Crystal  Dining 
Room.  Clearly  they  are  not  the  salty  char- 
acter types  she  was  sent  over  here  to  find. 
Later  we  read  that  she  had  written  about 
"Isolated"  Talbot  County  and  its  "taciturn " 
people  whose  "social  attitudes  are  those  of 
the  Old  South  ,  .  .  who  seldom  take  trips 
across  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  to  Wash- 
ington." 

We  learn  that  we  Talbot  Countlans  only 
tolerate  outside  invasion  once  a  year,  "when 
the  geese  stop  to  feed  and  roost  on  their  way 
down  the  Atlantic  flyway." 

We  also  learn  that  the  hunters  attracted 
by  the  geese  which  roost  here  support  the 
county's  Inns  and  restaurants,  and  that  when 
a  blt{  shot  from  D.c.  "comes  for  a  shoot  .  .  . 
he  'irlnks  from  the  minute  he  gets  here.  He 
can  cuss  up  a  storm,  and  if  he  wants  a 
woman  he  can  have  one." 

We  decide  there  Is  a  good  deal  we  do  not 
Jjiow  about  Talbot  County,  Its  people,  its 
history  and  Its  attitude  toward  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

And  we  wonder  how  the  young  lady  re- 
porter from  The  Washington  Post  could  pos- 
sibly have  learned  so  much  that  was  so  wrong 
about  Talbot  County  in  only  one  day. 

But  we  try  to  accept  such  things  philo- 
sophically. It  Is  all  part  of  being  In  the  na- 
tional eye  In  these  days  of  instant  experts, 
electronic  Journalism,  and  reporters  deter- 
mined to  win  a  Pulitzer  by  exposing  wrong- 
doing In  high  places  whether  or  not  there 
la  any  wrongdoing  to  expose. 


SUPPORT  FOR  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
RURAL  raOHWAY  PUBLIC  TRANS- 
PORTATION DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Hscal  1976  trans- 
portation appropriations  bill  includes  $15 
million  for  the  rural  highway  public 
transportation  demonstration  program. 

In  addition.  HJl.  8365  provides  $12.5 
million  for  the  transition  period — July  1 
1976  to  September  30,  1976— because  of 
the  change  in  the  beginning  of  the  fis- 
cal year  imder  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et and  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  transportation  problems  are 


especially  acute  for  elderly  persons  re- 
siding in  rural  areas. 

Many  older  Americans  are  dependent 
upon  public  transportation  because  only 
about  47  percent  are  licensed  to  drive. 

Yet,  public  transportation  is  frequently 
imav&ilable  in  riu-al  areas.  Many  rural 
communities,  for  example,  have  no 
buses,  taxis,  or  other  public  transporta- 
tion. 

One  elderly  witness  described  his  sit- 
uation as  a  form  of  "solitary  confine- 
ment." 

The  net  impact  is  that  far  t8b  many 
rural  aged  are  cut  off  from  vital  services. 

Routine  taslcs  for  most  Americans — 
such  as  shopping,  going  to  the  doctor, 
or  visiting  friends — become  formidable 
obstacles  for  the  elderly. 

However,  funding  for  this  demonstra- 
tion program  can  help  to  make  trans- 
portation more  readily  available  and  ac- 
cessible for  older  Americans  and  others. 

This  measure,  it  seems  to  me,  repre- 
sents a  positive  and  constructive  step  in 
response  to  a  mounting  problem. 

For  these  reasons,  I  reaffirm  my  sup- 
port for  the  funding  of  the  rural  high- 
way public  transportation  demonstra- 
tion program. 


DEPARTMENT      OF     TRANSPORTA- 
TION   CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  their  stafif  for  the  time  and  care- 
ful attention  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
National  Highv/ay  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration— NHTSA. 

In  particular,  the  Senate  conferees 
acted  convincingly  in  conference  to  pro- 
vide necessary  funds  for  leasing  space 
and  purchasing  equipment  for  testing 
of  automotive  safety  standards  and 
safety  defects  at  the  engineering  facility. 
As  stated  in  the  conference  report, 
NHTSA  is  directed  to  fund  the  facility 
from  the  amoimt  appropriated.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  agents  of  the  Trans- 
portation Center  of  Ohio,  where  the  engi- 
neering facility  is  to  be  located,  have 
already  signed  the  necessary  documents 
for  leasing  arrangements,  and  I  urge 
Administrator  Gregory  act  promptly  to 
conclude  the  lease  agreement  so  that 
safety  testing  may  begin  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 


JiET'S  NOT  FORGET  THE  OPEC 
RIP-OFF 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
have  worked  week  after  week  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  putting  together  the 
many  individual  components  of  a  na- 
tional energy  policy,  we  have  lost  our 
perspective.  We  have  become,  I  am 
afraid,  so  concerned  with  finding  a 
straight  path  through  the  energy  trees, 
that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  forest. 

We  have  become  so  concerned  with  de- 
veloping a  fair  oil-pricing  scheme  and 
energy  conservation  measures  that  we 
have  come  to  meekly  accept  OPEC's  rip- 
off  of  the  American  economy. 

The  Congress  should  be  leading  the 
fight  to  force  oil  prices  down  and  Mr. 
Charles   Bluhdom   has    correctly   redi- 


rected our  attention  to  that  point.  Mr. 
Bluhdorn,  chairman  of  Gulf  &  Western 
Industries,  Inc.,  was  recently  interviewed 
on  this  and  other  issues  regarding  our  re- 
lationship with  OPEC.  The  interview  ap- 
peared in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
October  13,  1975.  I  would  like  to  share 
that  very  thoughtful  and  informed  ex- 
change with  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Latest  Oil  Hike:  "One  More  Step  on  ths 
RoAo  to  Disasteb" 
Q.  Mr.  Bluhdorn,  the  oil  cartel  has  just  in- 
creased the  price  of  petroleum  by  10  per 
cent.  As  an  American  businessman,  do  you 
think  this  country  can  live  with  these  con- 
tinuing increases  in  the  cost  of  energy? 

A.  I  do  not.  I  am  absolutely  flabbergasted 
by  worldwide  reaction  to  this  Increase.  Some 
people  are  actually  relieved.  They  thought 
that  things  could  have  been  a  lot  worse! 

These  OPEC  (Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries)  fellows  are  the  great- 
est public-relations  people  I  have  ever  seen. 
One  starts  out  by  saying  he  wants  35  per 
cent.  Then  another  says  that  he  doesn't 
want  any  Increase,  and  even  though  he 
finally  surrenders  to  the  other,  he  ends  up 
as  a  hero  to  the  Western  world.  This  Is  like 
a  comic  opera. 

In  the  end  a  "statesmanlike"  10  per  cent 
Increase  Is  proclaimed,  which  actually  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  40  per  cent  increase.  All  you 
have  to  do  Is  take  10  per  cent  of  the  400  per 
cent  increase  imposed  two  years  ago  and  you 
have  a  total  of  440  per  cent. 
Q.  What  do  you  see  as  a  consequence? 
A.  This  is  Just  one  more  step  on  the  road 
to  disaster.  It  is  another  turn  of  the  screw 
that  has  put  not  only  the  U.S.  but  the  en- 
tire Western  world  In  a  vicious  economic 
squeeze.  We  are  confronted  with  the  greatest 
challenge  this  country  has  faced  since  World 
Warn. 

These  nations  In  the  oil  cartel  are  threat- 
ening the  security  of  America.  The  Western 
Alliance  is  in  total  disarray.  These  are  harsh 
words,  but  I  am  choosing  them  very  care- 
fully. 

The  Shah  of  Iran  sits  on  his  throne  and 
pontificates  about  how  we  can't  control  In- 
flation here  In  the  U.S.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  the  prices  of  most  other  commod- 
ities have  been  coming  down  very  rapidly 
during  the  past  year.  Including  even  the 
price  of  the  so-called  mythical  gold.  At  the 
cost  of  a  tremendous  recession,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded In  bringing  down  the  Inflationary 
spiral  which  Is  now  being  reactivated  by  its 
OPEC  originators. 

Not  long  ago  OPEC  didn't  want  to  take 
U.S.  dollars  any  more  because  they  felt  our 
currency  had  gone  to  pot.  Now  that  the 
dollar  has  strengthened,  they  shifted  gears 
quickly  and,  momentarily  at  least,  are  will- 
ing to  give  the  U.S.  another  chance.  When 
has  such  hypocrisy  ever  been  seen  In  our 
lifetime? 

Obviously,  this  whole  operation  Is  assured 
of  success  as  long  as  we're  willing  to  under- 
write It. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
A.  I  mean  that  the  U.S.  and  Its  allies  are 
undercutting  each  other  in  their  eagerness 
to  deal  with  the  Shah  and  the  sheiks.  We 
have  given  up  any  effort  to  escape  this  black- 
mall. 

Does  the  Shah  want  atomic  power  plants? 
We  race  to  flll  the  order.  Does  he  want  P-15s 
or  P-16S  or  F-178?  We  are  here  to  serve.  We 
can't  wait  to  sell  all  these  fellows  our  latest 
technology  and  equipment,  even  if  It  hasn't 
been  supplied  to  our  own  armed  forces. 
It  looks  as  though  we  have  decided  to  make 
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the  Middle  East  a  testing  ground  for  our 
weaponry.  And  we're  in  competition  with  our 
Western  allies  on  this  score.  Adolf  Hitler 
would  turn  In  his  grave — with  envy — ^If  he 
knew  about  the  weaponry  and  nuclear  plants 
that  we  are  building  up  over  there. 

What  we're  saying  to  the  blackmailers  Is 
this:  "Go  ahead,  rob  our  bank.  Then  we'll 
give  you  the  weapons  so  that  you  can  rob  xis 
a  little  more."  This  Is  really  Infamous! 

Q.  What's  to  be  done.  In  your  view? 

A.  For  one  thing,  I  think  American  busi- 
nessmen should  give  some  thought  to  what 
is  happening.  For  my  part,  I  don't  want  to 
niake  profits  for  Gulf  &  Western  this  way. 

People  say:  "Well,  power  plants  don't  give 
them  nuclear  weapons."  That's  baloney.  You 
saw  what  happened  In  India  after  they  got  an 
atomic  power  plant.  They  exploded  a  nuclear 
bomb  and  Joined  the  atomic  club  of  the 
world.  We  don't  want  to  compete  for  that 
type  of  business,  and  we  sure  wouldn't  pay 
a  commission  for  It. 

We  have  stopped  sending  our  movies  to 
Iran  because  they  want  to  pay  us  the  same 
price  that  we  received  10  years  ago.  I  am 
tick  and  tired  of  this  double  standard  of 
continuously  shortchanging  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Q.  What  do  you  see  happening  next? 

A.  It  Is  already  happening.  All  the  other 
nations  In  the  world  with  commodities  to 
sell  are  trying  to  figure  out  a  similar  scheme 
and  bow  to  make  it  work. 

Nobody  In  Washington  wants  to  admit 
what  is  going  on.  I've  tried  to  discuss  it  with 
the  President  and  with  members  of  Congress. 
I  must  say  that  on  this  point  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  [William  E.  Simon]  Is  in 
full  accord  with  my  point  of  view.  I  tried  to 
warn  Secretary  [of  State]  Easslnger  about 
this  a  long  time  ago,  but  nobody  seems  to 
care.  It's  the  greatest  laissez  faire  attitude 
I've  ever  seen  In  this  country. 

We  are  In  an  era  of  holdups — and  the 
biggest  Jesse  James  Is  the  OPEC  oil  cartel. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  average  American  Is 
worried  about  what  you  say  Is  going  on? 

A.  No — because  nobody  has  the  guts  to  tell 
the  people  what  Is  happening. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  In 
this  country  who  believe  the  whole  thing 
was  a  plot  by  the  oil  companies  to  give  them 
an  excuse  to  push  up  the  price  of  oil  and  In- 
crease their  profits. 

Our  own  Government  has  preferred  to  take 
the  easy  way  Instead  of  alerting  the  nation 
to  the  facts  of  life.  Go  ask  any  college  stu- 
dent in  the  United  States  why  we  have  high 
prices  for  oil  today,  and  he  wUl  likely  tell 
you  that  It  is  becaiise  the  greedy  oil  com- 
panies have  harvested  a  bumper  crop  of 
profits  at  the  expense  of  American  citizens 
who  are  suffering  as  a  result  of  the  ensuing 
Inflation. 

When  I  spoke  out  against  OPEC  at  a 
meeting  of  The  Conference  Board,  people  all 
over  the  United  States  wrote  me  hundreds 
of  letters  saying:  "It's  about  time."  But  I 
didn't  see  any  other  big  businessmen  speak 
out.  You  know  why?  Because  they  were  so 
Mixlous  to  do  business  with  all  of  these 
countries  that  are  raking  In  our  billions. 

Q.  The  OPEC  natons  said  that  $11  a  barrel 
for  oil  was  Justified  because  it  had  been  so 
low  during  the  1950s  and  1960s  when  the 
cost  of  most  other  things  was  rising — 

A.  Let  us  examine  this  situation.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  OPEC  blackmaUers  say  that 
they  are  only  getting  a  Just  and  fair  price. 
They  also  say  that  they  are  the  first  nations 
to  use  their  Income  to  help  their  less-fortu- 
nate brothers  In  the  "third  world." 

Well,  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  remind 
the  Shah  and  the  sheiks  of  some  recent 
history.  Never  In  the  history  of  mankind  has 
there  been  a  more-generous  nation  than  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  fact  is  that 
»fter  World  War  n.  we  helped  to  rebuUd  the 
entire  free  world.  Even  our  former  enemies 
were  given  open-handed  aid.  Under  various 
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aid  programs — Including  the  Marshall  Plan — 
we  freely  contributed  both  economic  and 
military  assistance  In  the  amount  of  some 
200  billion  dollars,  to  which  we  might  add 
50  billion  dollars  of  Lend-Lease  diiring  World 
War  n. 

Why  doesn't  somebody  ask  the  members 
of  the  oil  cartel  where  they  would  be  today 
had  It  not  been  for  the  United  States?  There 
is  no  question  In  my  mind  where  they  would 
be.  I  believe  we  saved  Iran  from  Commu- 
nism— and  all  the  Middle  East  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

American  equipment  and  know-how  de- 
veloped the  Mideast  oU  fields  in  the  first 
place.  We  also  provided  substantial  aid  to 
those  very  countires  that  now  claim  they 
were  exploited  by  us. 

I  have  dug  out  some  figures  that  you  don't 
hear  mentioned  in  these  days  when  we  seem 
to  be  apologizing  to  these  blackmailers  every 
time  we  turn  around.  Since  World  War  11, 
we  have  supplied  aid  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  over 
325  million  dollars;  to  Libya,  over  200  mil- 
lion; to  Iraq.  100  million.  Oh,  yes,  and  almost 
1  billion  dollars  to  Egypt. 

The  OPEC  countries  as  a  whole — leaving 
aside  Iran — have  been  helped  out  to  the  tune 
of  5  billion  dollars  In  American  aid  since 
World  War  II. 

I  would  like  these  oil  producers  in  the  Mid- 
east to  tell  me  what  price  per  barrel  they 
think  Russia  would  pay  them  If  they  had 
come  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

The  Shah  of  Iran  would  not  be  sitting  on 
his  plush  throne  today  and  lecturing  us  if 
It  had  not  been  for  the  support  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  here  he  is,  stating  that  the  world 
is  going  to  have  to  be  restructured  on  new 
terms.  His  Government  has  received  3.3  bil- 
lion dollars  In  aid  from  the  U.S.  since  World 
War  n.  Now,  when  he  comes  to  Washington, 
we  roll  out  the  red  carpet.  He  generously 
offers  to  ball  out  Pan  American  Airways, 
then  decides  he  won't  go  through  with  the 
deal.  Even  so,  he  gets  a  chorus  of  applause. 

Ten  years  ago.  If  I  had  written  a  scenario 
like  this,  they  would  have  put  me  In  a  padded 
cell.  But  here  today,  In  1975,  it  has  become 
^  true  story. 

SATTDIS  OUGHT  TO  FINANCE  NEW  TORK 

Q.  According  to  official  reports  from  such 
agencies  as  the  World  Bank,  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries don't  have  nearly  as  much  money  to 
spend  as  originally  predicted.  Do  you  agree? 

A.  No,  but  nothing  surprises  me. 

During  the  past  year  you  could  go  Into 
most  offices  In  Washington  and  hear  people 
say  that  $11  a  barrel  was  not  all  that  bad 
a  price  for  oil.  It  is  this  permissiveness  which 
gave  Impetus  to  this  new  10  per  cent  Increase. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Algerian  Oil  Min- 
ister quoted  one  of  our  high  American  Gov- 
ernment officials  as  having  O.K.'d  this  price 
Increase  In  advance.  I  can  see  what  will  hap- 
pen now.  They  will  pvirchase  10  per  cent  more 
military  hardware,  and  then  some  theorists 
are  going  to  predict  that  It  won't  be  long 
before  these  cartel  nations  will  actually  be 
in  the  red. 

This  Is  a  real  "Catch-22"  situation  If  I 
ever  saw  one.  Dr.  Strangelove  must  be  run- 
ning the  computers  of  those  people  who  are 
optimistic  about  the  flow  of  oil  money. 

The  Shah  Is  trying  to  outspend  himself 
to  go  Into  the  red,  but  even  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  it.  The  Saudis  absolutely  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  It  all.  They  are  the 
ones  who  ought  to  flnance  the  cl^  of  New 
York.  That  would  be  one  way  to  get  back 
part  of  the  loot. 

All  I  can  add  Is  that  I  know  how  to  retul  a 
balance  sheet,  and  I  tell  you  that  If  present 
price  levels  for  oil  continue,  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  way  to  keep  the  Western  world 
from  going  from  debt  to  ever-deeper  debt.  I 
can  also  read  history  which  tells  me  that 
this  can't  continue  Indefinitely  without  lead- 
ing to  total  depression  or  war. 

I  refuse  to  live  In  this  dream  world  in 


which  people  who  should  know  better  tell  us 
that  we  can  avoid  disaster,  and  are  wUIing 
to  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  now  being 
charge<WfO0  times  the  amount  that  It  costs 
to  brin^thls  oil  out  of  the  ground  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  This  has  got  to  be  the  biggest  profit 
operation  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

We  are  told  that  the  OPEC  countries  will 
handle  their  funds  with  a  great  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. As  far  as  I  can  see,  this  huge 
accumulation  of  billions  of  dollars  in  tribute 
being  paid  by  us  constitutes  the  largest  po- 
litical slush  fund  ever  accumulated  by  any 
one  group  In  history.  It  Is  no  secret  that  they 
are  using  the  power  of  this  money  every  day 
to  enforce  their  political  alms  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assemble  a 
massive  military  arsenal  with  our  eager  help 
and  support.  In  other  words,  they  are  creat- 
ing an  enormous  potential  volcano  that  we, 
in  effect,  are  faithfully  constructing  for 
them — and  Just  because  it  hasn't  erupted 
yet.  we  are  all  being  lulled  to  sleep. 

Q.  What  do  you  recommend  as  a  way  out 
of  this  crUls? 

A.  A  long  time  ago  I  said  that  we  had  to 
demand  a  reduction  In  the  price  of  oil  rather 
than  to  accept  an  increase.  When  one  con- 
siders the  drop  In  the  price  of  most  other 
commodities,  I  can  assure  you  that  $5  and 
$5.50  a  barrel  is  actually  excessive  under  to- 
day's market  conditions. 

Now,  I  admit  that  $5  a  barrel  may  not  b« 
enough  to  put  an  F-14  in  every  sheik's  hang- 
ar, or  to  fill  Swiss  bank  accounts  to  over- 
fiowlng.  But  it  Is  surely  enough  to  meet  th« 
needs  of  the  people  In  OPEC  nations  In  ade- 
quate measure,  if  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

The  difference  between  $5  and  $11  for  m 
barrel  of  oil  is  an  outright  subsidy  provided 
by  Western  countries  for  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  mankind. 

Q.  But  what  should  be  done? 

A.  What  we  shoxild  have  said  to  the  OPEC 
countries  at  the  very  beginning  was  some- 
thing like  this: 

"Why  not  co-operate  as  part  of  the  family 
of  nations  on  this  globe  that  modem  science 
has  made  so  small?  Don't  use  oil  as  a  political 
weapon.  If  $5  a  barrel  Is  not  right,  then  let 
free  supply  and  demand  set  the  market  price. 
The  U.S.  has  sold  gold  at  auction  for  sealed 
bids  Why  don't  you  do  the  same  thing  with 
oil,  and  let  us  see  where  the  price  comes  out? 

"You  have  an  opportunity  to  inject  a  new 
breath  of  confidence  and  spirit  Into  th* 
world.  While  a  substantial  reduction  In  th* 
price  of  oil  would  not  solve  all  the  world's 
problems  overnight,  such  a  step  would  mark. 
the  beginning  of  a  de-escalation  In  the  price 
of  all  raw  materials.  Once  you  remove  fear 
from  the  minds  of  people,  restoration  of  con- 
fidence begins." 

Q.  But  what  happens  now,  since  the  OPEC 
leaders  have  refused  to  charge  less  for  oil? 

A.  Before  the  October  (1973)  Middle  East 
war,  I  pleaded  that  we  should  take  measxires 
to  prevent  the  potential  blackmail  from  de- 
stroying the  economic  health  of  the  free 
world.  In  the  past,  I  have  made  the  follow- 
ing specific  suggestions,  which  still  apply 
today: 

1.  Let's  get  cracking  on  development  of  coal  . 
and  nuclear  power  as  alternative  energy 
soiirces  to  OPEC  oil.  We  have  the  coal — 
enough  for  hundreds  of  years  and.  In  terms 
of  energy  content,  more  than  OPEC  has  In 
oil.  The  country  that  unlocked  the  secret 
of  atomic  power  through  a  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect during  World  War  U  can  certainly  bxaid 
nuclear  power  plants  fast  enough  to  end  the 
hemorrhage  we  now  suffer  by  paying  for 
OPEC  oil. 

2.  The  people  of  this  country  have  got  to 
be  told  that  they  bant  go  on  using  energy 
as  If  there  were  no  tomorrow.. In  December 
of  1973,  In  the  middle  of  the  oU  embargo,  I 
said  In  a  speech  In  Denver  that  the  only 
thing  we  had  to  fear  was  the  fear  of  the  lift- 
ing of  the  embargo  Itself,  becaxiae  It  was 
only  during  that  period  that  we  understood 
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the  true  nature  of  the  crisis.  At  that  moment 
we  should  have  been  working  around  the 
clock  to  get  moving  with  a  40  or  50  mlle-per- 
gallon  automobile. 

As  I  look  at  things  two  years  later,  I  won- 
der where  has  all  this  American  Incentive 
to  succeed  gone?  If  we  cannot  depend  on 
Washington  to  lead  the  way.  It  should  be 
the  desire,  the  determination  and  the  duty 
of  American  Industry  to  lead  the  way  In  a 
futuramlc  conservation  drive  in  every  aspect 
of  energy.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  an  enthusias- 
tic attitude  to  win  this  battle  In  the  old 
American  fashion. 

3.  To  get  people  out  of  the  big  cars,  the 
Oovemment  should  raise  the  price  of  gaso- 
line at  the  pump  and  rebate  on  a  fair  meth- 
od to  lower-Income  families  so  that  they  do 
not  suffer  undue  hardship.  Along  with  this, 
let's  slap  a  substantial  horsepower  tax  on 
automobiles  to  remind  everybody  that  this 
Is  no  time  for  luxury. 

4.  We  must  launch  a  massive  federal  pro- 
gram to  8p\ir  building  of  mass  transportation 
on  a  scale  never  before  envisioned  anywhere 
m  the  world.  We  don't  need  new  highways — 
they  don't  save  gas.  Mass  transportation 
does.  There  should  be  stifflclent  incentives  to 
make  It  so  attractive  to  ride  the  bus  or  the 
subway  or  the  commuter  train  that  people 
will  reduce  xisage  of  their  private  automo- 
biles. 

This  program  recognizes  that  America 
runs  on  wheels.  But  we  must  remember  that 
the  greater  the  load  that  Is  placed  on  those 
wheels,  the  heavier  will  be  the  eventual  bur- 
den that  we  must  Inevitably  pay  on  this 
country's  balance  of  payments. 

THX    "GOLDEN    OPPOBTTTNTTT "    FOBD    LOST 

Q.  Tou  mention  a  Manhattan-type  project 
for  energy.  Do  you  think  the  Energy  Inde- 
pendence Authority  proposed  by  President 
Ford,  with  100  billion  dollars  to  be  spent 
over  10  years,  would  do  the  Job? 

A.  When  President  Ford  became  President 
of  the  United  States  under  the  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  In  our  nation's  history, 
he  had  a  30-day  period  during  which  the 
entire  country  rallied  behind  him  after  the 
debacle  of  Watergate.  He  had  a  greater  fol- 
lowing and  more  sympathy  than  was  ac- 
corded President  Johnson  after  the  tragedy 
of  November,  1963. 

Timing  Is  everything.  Then  and  there  was 
the  one  moment  when  the  new  President 
could  have  called  on  the  American  people  to 
make  any  and  all  sacrtflces.  At  that  moment 
In  time  he  could  have  pushed  through  a  far- 
reaching  conservation  and  domestic  resource- 
development  program.  It  would  have  been  a 
wartime-like  plea,  and  It  would  have  met 
with  a  unified  and  massive  response  of  un- 
conditional grass-roots  suppwrt  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  were  looking  for  leadership 
and  restoration  of  confidence. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
President  lost  that  one  golden  moment  of 
opportunity. 

Now  I  believe  It  is  difficult  to  get  any  major 
plan  moving  forward.  However,  I  do  agree 
that  It  Is  better  to  spend  100  or  200  billion 
dollars  on  developing  our  domestic  energy 
reserves  than  to  pump  this  money  Into  places 
like  Vietnam,  as  we  did  readily  In  the  past, 
or  Into  new  military  weapons  going  to  the 
Middle  Kast,  as  we  are  doing  now.  Any  price 
and  any  program  is  worth  paying  for  If  It 
avoids  the  potential  of  blackmail  or  ultimate 
military  confrontation  and  destruction. 

I  think  the  Government  should  give  strong 
incentives  to  private  enterprise  to  get  on 
Immediately  with  research  and  development. 
These  Incentives  should  not  be  to  fatten  the 
corporate  coffers,  but  to  get  American  In- 
genuity moving. 

A  divided  Washington  can  only  confuse 
business  and  will  get  us  no  place.  However, 
I  must  say  regretfully  that.  If  all  falls,  then 
I  am  In  favor  of  a  Government-type  agency 
that  would  get  on  with  the  Job.  Any  day,  I 
would  rather  have  American  bureaucracy  as 
against  OPEC  blackmaU. 


USING  ANXrrBUST  LAWS  TO  BBEAK  OPEC 

I  Q.  You  have  proposed  a  way  of  breaking 
the  oil  cartel  through  VS.  antitrust  laws. 
Is  this  realistic? 

A.  Don't  take  this  suggestion  lightly.  It  is 
high  time  the  members  of  this  International 
oil  cartel  were  alerted  to  the  fact  that  Amerl- 
cans  are  fed  up  with  practices  that  are  not 
only  totally  Impermissible  In  our  society,  but 
threaten  its  very  doom. 

OPEC  has  covered  Itself  in  an  oSshore 
cellophane  wrapper  containing  properties  of 
the  U.S.  oil  companies  that  It  has  expro- 
priated. I  say  this  wrapper  could  be  pierced 
by  our  antitrust  laws.  The  Sherman  Act  was 
passed  In  1890  to  curb  such  practices.  The 
monopolies  that  existed  then  were  mere 
chUd's  play  compared  with  the  monopolistic 
power  that  Is  being  wellded  by  OPEC.  They 
have  taken  over  American  property  and  now 
proceed  to  defy  the  basic  principle  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Q.  How  would  your  plan  to  use  the  antl- 
triist  laws  work? 

A.  We  have  commissioned  a  legal  study  of 
the  situation  by  two  eminent  national  law 
firms.  The  result  Is  a  brief  that  explains  how 
the  Sherman  Act  can  reach  the  Illegal  and 
conspiratorial  commercial  conduct  of  OPEC. 
This  has  been  presented  to  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Edward  H.  Levi.  In  my  letter  to  him 
on  July  22, 1  stated : 

"Respectfully  I  say  that  what  It  takes  Is 
for  your  Department  to  consider  this  most 
carefully  and  then  to  act  with  firmness  and 
determination  for  the  sake  of  our  national 
Interest.  .  .  .  How  often  has  the  course  of 
history  proved  that  when  blackmail  is  freely 
paid.  It  invariably  leads  to  more  blackmail?" 
I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  give  this  matter  all  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Many  people  are  dubious  that  the  legal 
process  will  ever  work.  I  say  that  our  whole 
way  of  life  and  the  viability  of  our  free- 
enterprise  system  Is  under  attack,  and  we 
must  defend  ourselves  by  all  means  at  our 
disposal.  We  have  to  organize  otir  own  antl- 
blackmall  commando  unit,  and  we  have  to 
start  pricking  away  at  the  ever-growing 
OPEC  balloon.  I  don't  know  which  point  of 
the  needle  will  make  that  balloon  finally 
burst,  but  It  is  clear  that  the  more  needles 
we  stick  Into  It,  the  better  the  chance  for  a 
quicker  ending  to  this  monstrosity. 

There  seems  to  be  an  almoet-mythlcal  ob- 
session everywhere  with  the  comings  and 
goings  of  these  OPEC  fellows.  Magazine  cot- 
ers  and  headlines  of  Western  Journals  are 
fascinated  with  this  billion-dollar  game  the 
sheiks  are  playing.  Our  stock  markets  go  up 
or  down  to  the  whim  of  these  blackmail  ar- 
tists. It  Is  OPEC  who  rules  the  tape  on  Wall 
Street. 

To  me  this  Is  a  national  disgrace.  How 
can  we  call  ourselves  a  giant  when  we  allow 
domestic  squabbles  to  legitimize  this  affront 
to  our  survival? 

It  is  high  noon  in  Washington  and 
throughout  our  great  and  proud  land.  We 
must  get  on  the  Job — in  the  Interests  of  our- 
selves, our  children  and  future  generations 
to  come. 

That  Is  the  only  way  we  can  stand  tall  as 
we  enter  our  200th  year. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITDTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS  TO  PROHIBIT  BUS- 
ING FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OP 
SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, November  11,  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  to  pro- 
hibit busing  for  the  purposes  of  school 
desegregation. 

In  my  testimony,  I  discussed  many  of 
the  misconceptions  that  surround  busing, 
>utllned  my  objections  to  the  specific 
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proposals  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee,  and  suggested  a  number  of  positive 
actions  that  local,  State,  and  Federal 
leaders  may  take  to  achieve  equality  of 
educational  opportunity. 

Because  of  the  importance  and  the 
controversial  nature  of  the  busing  issue, 
I  would  like  to  share  my  remarks  with 
my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony   op  Senatob  Edward  W.  Brookx 
in  opposmon  to  the  proposed  constxtu- 
TiONAL  Amendments  PaoHiBmNG  Busing 
FOR  School  Desegbegation 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  committee  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  regarding  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  to  prohibit 
busing  for  the  purpose  of  school  desegrega- 
tion. 

While  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify, I  find  It  regrettable  that  we  have  to 
have  these  hearings.  For  it  Is  yet  another  in- 
dication of  the  failure  of  America's  leader- 
ship on  this  Important  Issue. 

If  busing  has  become  a  problem.  It  Is  not 
because  of  any  Inherent  defect  In  the  United 
States  Constitution.  It  Is  not  because  of  any 
tyranny  practiced  by  the  federal  courts.  It 
Is  because  the  political  leaders  of  this  coun- 
try have  failed  to  lead. 

In  particular,  local,  state,  and  federal  pub- 
lic officials  have  been  either  unable  or  im- 
wllling  to  present  accurately  the  issue  of 
busing  to  their  constituents.  In  addition, 
they  have  allowed  Irresponsible  and  self- 
serving  political  rhetoric  to  distort  the  facts. 
And  as  a  result,  few  Americans  understand 
the  law  regarding  busing  or  the  role  of  the 
federal  courts  in  interpreting  and  imple- 
menting that  law. 

First,  I  would  like  to  dispel  some  of  the 
misconceptions  that  surround  busing,  then 
discuss  my  objections  to  the  specific  pro- 
posals before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
finally,  suggest  some  positive  actions  that 
local  and  federal  leaders  may  take  to  achieve 
equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

/.  Removing  the  Myths  Regarding  Court- 
Ordered  Busing 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  current  court 
efforts  to  desegregate  the  nation's  public 
schools  stems  from  a  fundamental  misunder- 
standing of  the  reasons  for  the  coxirt  de- 
cisions. One  common  assertion,  for  instance, 
Is  that  the  courts  have  gone  far  beyond 
Broton  V.  Board  of  Education.  347  U.S.  483 
(1954),  and  are  now  seeking  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance  in  the  classroom  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  accomplish  what  they  deem 
to  be  a  desirable  social  objective.  The  de- 
cisions make  clear,  however,  that  this  Is  not 
what  the  courts  have  done  or  what  the  courts 
are  doing. 

In  Swann  v.  Board  of  Education.  402  VS. 
1  (1971),  the  major  decision  Involving  bus- 
ing, the  Supreme  Court  emphasized  that 
the  courts  are  empowered  to  act  only  to 
remedy  legal  wrongs.  Specifically,  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  that  the  task  of  the 
court  "is  to  correct  by  a  balancing  of  indi- 
vidual and  collective  interests,  the  condition 
that  offends  the  Constitution.  In  seeking  to 
define  in  even  broad  and  general  terms  how 
far  the  remedial  power  extends,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  Judicial  powers 
may  be  exercised  only  on  the  basis  of  a 
constitutional  violation".  And  in  Keyes  v. 
School  District  No.  1.  413  U.S.  189  (1973), 
the  Court  stressed  that  racially  segregated 
schools  in  Denver  were  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution  only  because  they  came  about 
as  a  result  of  the  deliberate  acts  of  school 
officials. 

Lower  federal  court  rulings  have  been  con- 
sistent with  Swann  and  Keyes.  In  the  Boston 
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case,  for  example,  the  district  court  ordered  by  the  1974  Act.  His  order  required  the  alter- 


desegregatlon  because  officials  of  the  school 
district  had  engaged  In  a  series  of  segregate 
acts.  Morgan  v.  Hennigan,  307  F.  Supp.  410 
(D.  Mass.  1974).  Among  other  things,  they 
overcrowded  white  schools  and  under  utilized 
black  schools.  They  frequently  built  new 
facilities  for  white  students  rather  than 
Blacks.  They  administered  raclaUy  discrimi- 
natory vocational  entrance  exams.  They  as- 
signed black  teachers  only  to  black  schools 
and  placed  in  those  schools  a  lower  propor- 
tion of  experienced  teachers  and  a  higher 
proportion  of  provisional  teachers.  And  they 
drew  attendance  zones  and  student  feeder 
patterns  so  as  to  maintain  segregation. 

In  other  words,  it  was  the  deliberate  segre- 
gation of  the  Boston  public  school  system  by 
public  officials  that  ultimately  led  to  court- 
ordered  busing.  For  court  orders  in  school 
cases  such  as  Boston's  are  neither  the  prod- 
uct of  Judicial  whim  or  caprice,  nor  of  a 
motive  on  the  part  of  Individual  Judges  to 
foster  social  reform,  but  are  instead  an  exer- 
cise by  the  courts  of  their  duty  to  Insvure 
that  all  children  are  accorded  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  an  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. 

A  second  assertion  Is  that  busing  is  a 
failure  because  it  fias  failed  to  produce 
quality  education.  But  busing  Is  not  a 
remedy  designed  primarily  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  a  child's  education.  Rather  it  is  a 
remedy  designed  to  assure  every  child  an 
equal  educational  opportunity.  This  point 
is  widely  misunderstood.  Certainly,  quality 
education  is  a  legitimate,  and  necessary 
concern,  but  it  is  not  the  reason  for  desegre- 
gation. 

The  Constitution  demands  not  quality 
education  but  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity. Quality  education  is  a  matter  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  policy;  equal  educational 
opportunity  is  a  matter  of  constitutional  law. 

And  the  law  is  clear:  equal  educational  op- 
portunity cannot  be  achieved  through  sep- 
arate educational  opport\inity.  "...  In  the 
field  of  pubUc  education",  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  the  Brown  case  in  1954,  "the 
doctrine  of  'separate  but  equal'  has  no  place. 
Separate  educational  facilities  are  inher- 
ently unequal." 

Yet  some  20  years  later  the  "separate  but 
equal"  doctrine  seems  to  be  re -emerging, 
particularly  among  some  liberals,  under  the 
rubric  of  "quality  education."  But  11  my 
years  in  public  life  have  taught  me  anything. 
It  is  that  nothing  in  this  nation  is  separate 
and  equal.  And  nothing  could  be  worse  for 
our  country  and  our  children  than  the  resur- 
rection of  this  Immoral  and  Illegal  doctrine. 

The  public  school  systems  now  under  court 
orders  to  bus  have  suffered  for  many  years 
from  both  segregation  and  poor  educational 
quality,  the  former  by  design,  the  latter  by 
negligence.  The  Federal  District  Courts  are 
trying  to  remedy  the  first  grievance,  using 
busing  as  a  tool  of  last  resort.  Public  officials 
must  remedy  the  lack  of  educational  quality. 

Desegregation  remedies,  including  busing, 
can  ensure  equal  educational  opportunities, 
but  only  a  massive  and  united  effort  by  lo- 
cal, state  and  federal  governments  can  en- 
sure that  these  opportunities  will  be  superior 
in  quality. 

A  third  assertion,  one  that  we  have  heard 
many  times  recently,  has  been  that  the  courts 
are  Ignoring  viable  alternatives  to  student 
busing,  specifically  those  set  out  in  Title  n 
of  the  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1974. 
This  criticism  is  also  unfounded.  The  Court 
In  Swann  Indicated  that  busing  was  only  one 
of  the  constitutional  tools  that  may  be  used 
to  secure  to  school  children  their  right  to  a 
desegregated  education.  But  the  rulings  of 
the  lower  courts  in  several  recent  cases  in- 
dicate that  busing  is  being  used  only  as  a 
remedy  of  last  resort  where  other  means  can- 
not effectively  eradicate  the  effects  of  past 
discrimination. 

In  the  Boston  case.  Judge  Arthur  Oarrity 
employed  many  of  the  remedies  authorized 


atlon  of  student  attendance  boundaries,  the 
closing  of  old  schools  and  the  construction 
of  new  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
large  scale  magnet  or  cltywlde  group  of  21 
schools,  attended  voluntarily  by  about  14,000 
students.  But  he  found  that  some  busing  was 
still  necessary  "to  remedy  adequately  the  de- 
nial of  plaintiff'  constitutional  rights  and  to 
eliminate  the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school  sys- 
tem in  Boston". 

Likewise  Judge  James  Gordon  Instructed 
the  school  board  to  consider  the  1974  law 
In  formulating  a  school  desegregation  plan 
for  the  LoulsvUle,  Kentucky  school  system. 
The  final  plan  approved  by  the  court  made 
extensive  use  of  school  closings  and  the  re- 
medial altering  of  attendance  zones  "to  in- 
sure the  maximum  desegregation  of  the 
schools  without  the  use  of  any  other  rem- 
edy, including  transportation".  NewXjurg  Area 
Council,  Inc.  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Jef- 
ferson County,  No.  7045  (W.D.  Ka.  1975). 
Judge  Gordon  further  observed  that  in  issu- 
ing his  order  he  had  "meticulously  followed 
the  priorities  and  remedies  set  forth  in  the 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of  1974." 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  courts  have  acted 
neither  excessively  or  Irresponsibly  in  their 
use  of  busing  as  a  school  desegregation  tech- 
nique. They  have  ordered  busing  only  where 
no  other  means  would  adequately  redress 
violation  of  constitutional  rights.  Even  then, 
they  have  exercised  their  authority  with 
admirable  restraint  and  in  a  fashion  consist- 
ent with  congresslonally  declared  policy. 
n.  abcuments  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendments 

The  proposals  before  the  committee  carry 
the  potential  for  inhibiting  virtually  all  ef- 
forts to  desegregate  the  nation's  public 
schools.  Two  of  these  proposals,  S.  J.  Res.  40 
and  S.  J.  Res.  60  would  bar  all  assignments  of 
students  to  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  Another,  S.  J.  Res. 
29,  Is  somewhat  less  restrictive  and  would 
prohibit  specifically  requiring  the  "transpor- 
tation" of  students  on  these  bases.  S.  J.  137 
would  require  in  effect  that  aU  students  be 
assigned  to  the  schools  nearest  their  place 
of  residence.  Although  these  proposals  em- 
ploy some  differences  in  wording,  the  prob- 
able effect  of  each  would  be  about  the  same — 
that  is,  they  would  prohibit  the  courts  and 
federal  agencies  from  taking  race  into  ac- 
cotmt  m  formulating  remedies  to  desegregate 
the  schools.  In  this  sense,  they  would  effect 
a  pro  tanto  repeal,  and  I  use  the  term  "re- 
peal" quite  literally,  of  the  EqupJ  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  by  forbidding  even  such  race 
conscious  student  assignments  as  are  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  final  abolition  of  seg- 
regated school  systems  ordered  by  Brown 
and  Its  progeny. 

For  Instance,  does  the  "race  conscious" 
placement  of  a  new  school,  or  closing  of  an 
old  one,  so  as  to  promote  Integration  Involve 
the  prohibited  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students? 

Is  reassignment  of  students  within  a  school 
forbidden? 

Is  the  reformulation  of  attendance  bound- 
aries, even  without  requiring  transportation, 
prohibited? 

In  my  Judgment  these  proposals  would 
clearly  prohibit  all  busing  for  purposes  of 
desegregation,  even  where  there  is  no  over- 
all Increase  In  the  total  amount  of  busing 
before  desegregation.  Beyond  this,  they  might 
also  prohibit  virtually  every  step  that  could 
possibly  be  taken  to  further  integration, 
however  Innocuous  such  a  step  might  be,  be- 
cause any  step  in  aid  of  integration,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  McDaniel  v.  Barresi. 
401  U.S.  38  (1971),  "will  almost  invariably 
require  that  students  be  'assigned  differently 
because  of  race.' " 

While  these  proposals  would  have  their 
greatest  Impact  on  federally  enforced  school 


desegregation,  their  effect  would  not  end  at 
that  point.  They  would  also  reach  plans  vol- 
untarily adopted  by  state  axuX  local  educa- 
tional authorities. 

For  these  reasons,  adoption  of  any  of  these 
amendments  would  be  tragic.  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  marked  an  historic 
moment  In  the  evolution  of  the  conscience 
of  the  nation.  But  the  promise  of  a  de- 
segregated education  which  it  held  out  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  black  children 
went  unftilfilled  for  nearly  two  decades. 
Finally,  after  a  generation  of  procrastina- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  ordered  that  Brown 
be  effectively  enforced.  Now,  a  few  short 
years  later,  we  are  considering  various 
amendments  which  would  nullify  that  deci- 
sion. Just  as  the  impact  of  Brown  is  being 
felt  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South. 

Other  considerations  of  a  broad  and 
fundamental  nature  militate  against 
amending  the  Constitution  in  the  manner 
proposed.  The  amending  process  has  been 
properly  Invoked  in  the  past  and  should 
only  be  Invoked  in  the  future  to  remedy 
basic  defects  in  our  constitutional  structure 
or  doctrine — not  as  a  means  of  altering  or 
Infiuenclng  Judicial  Interpretation  of  basic 
constitutional  guarantees.  There  Is  grave 
danger  Inherent  in  adopting  specific  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  deal  with  specific 
matters  of  public  or  political  concern.  One 
of  the  prime  values  of  our  constitutional 
system  is  that  the  Constitution  speaks  in 
fundamental  principles  which  have  an  en- 
during generality.  This  practice,  coupled 
with  the  power  at  the  Supreme  Court  to 
apply  these  great  principles  to  specific  prob- 
lems, gives  our  political  Ideals  a  permanence 
not  subject  to  alteration  by  violent  surges 
of  public  feeling  or  the  desire  of  officeholders 
for  short  term  political  advantage. 

It  is  to  America's  credit,  and  a  source  of 
national  strength  and  unity,  that  none  of 
our  constitutional  guarantees  of  individual 
liberty  have  throughout  history  been  taken 
away.  In  whole  or  part,  by  the  amending 
process.  This  tradition  of  restraint  in  the 
use  of  the  amending  process  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  a  constitutional  heritage  which 
places  paramount  Importance  on  the  rights 
of  the  minority  and  majority  alike.  Indeed, 
without  such  restraint,  none  of  our  rights 
or  freedoms  would  be  safe  for  long. 

The  proposals  before  the  committee  are 
wholly  at  odds  with  this  tradition.  They 
seek  to  deal  in  long  range  terms  with  a 
specific  issue  on  which  public  attitudes  may 
change  with  the  passage  of  time.  More  fun- 
damentally, however,  they  seek  to  deal  with 
the  issue  in  a  fashion  that  will  inhibit  rather 
than  promote  the  realization  of  the  rights 
of  our  minorities.  Such  an  amendment, 
passed  at  a  time  when  the  mood  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  is  hardly  con- 
ducive to  the  cautious  deliberation  for 
which  this  grave  action  calls,  can  only  have 
disastrous  consequences  for  the  cause  of 
racial  equality  and  the  stability  of  those 
enduring  values  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 
TTT     the    need    fob    positive    proposals    to 

achieve  xqttalitt  of  educational  opckjb- 

TtJNTTT 

We  cannot  begin  to  articulate  new  posi- 
tive approaches  to  school  desegregation  and 
to  the  issue  of  busing  unta  American  leaders 
are  honest  with  the  American  people.  Not 
only  has  the  public  been  misled  regarding 
the  legal  issues  involved  but  it  is  also  un- 
aware of  the  hUtory  of  busing  in  our  school 
systems.  Simply  put,  busing  is  a  universal 
means  of  transportation  to  school  and,  what 
is  more,  when  used  to  acbieve  desegregation, 
it  is  generally  accepted. 

For  example,  it  is  widely  believed  that  the 
busing  of  students  Is  some  type  of  aberration 
and  that  most  students  attend  a  neighbor- 
hood schooK  But,  in  fact,  busing  has  been  an 
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IntegnJ  component  at  our  educational  sys- 
tem for  almost  half  a  century. 

Every  school  day  20  million  American 
echoed  children.  40  per  cent  of  all  public 
school  pupils,  ride  to  public  schools  on  buses. 
In  addition,  another  25  per  cent  of  our  stu- 
dents use  public  transp(^tatlon  to  get  to 
school.  Added  together,  that  Is  65  per  cent 
of  the  school  children  In  our  country  who 
ride  to  school  on  either  school  buses  or  public 
transportation.  And  less  than  five  per  cent 
are  bused  for  the  purpose  of  desegregation. 

An  Interesting  footnote  to  this  discussion 
Is  that.  In  some  Instances,  busing  for  the 
purposes  of  desegregation  has  entailed  less 
time  and  distance  traveled  by  students  than 
they  experienced  under  the  dual  school  sys- 
tems where  blactc  children  were  bused  past 
all-white  schools  to  all-black  schools  miles 
away  and  vice-versa.  The  United  States  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  docimiented  many 
such  cases. 

Public  officials  and  the  press  have  also 
failed  to  tell  the  American  people  the  many 
Instances  where  busing  for  the  purposes  of 
desegregation  has  worked.  The  public  only 
sees  or  hears  about  the  negative  side  of  bus- 
ing. When  we  turn  on  the  nightly  news  or 
glance  at  the  local  newspaper,  we  see  only 
the  relatively  few  examples  of  violent  antl- 
buslng  protests.  But  busing  for  the  purposes 
of  desegregation  has  been  peacefully  accepted 
and  Is  effective  in  many  cities  across  the 
country.  Including  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina; Jacksonville,  Florida;  Pontlac,  Michi- 
gan; Racine,  Wisconsin;  Denver,  Colorado; 
and  In  Pasadena,  California. 

Denver,  which  began  busing  23,000  of  Its 
80,000  students  in  September  1974,  has  an 
excellent  example  of  a  successful  busing  plan. 
It  has  been  successfiil.  In  large  part,  be- 
cause the  federal  district  court  Judge  did  a 
careful  job  of  planning.  Including  appoint- 
ing advisory  groups  of  Whites  and  Blacks  to 
assist  in  defusing  tensions.  This  same  tech- 
nique was  used  successfully  In  Jacksonville, 
Florida  when  it  began  busing  In  1972,  and  In 
many  other  cities. 

Where  public  officials  have  explained  bus- 
ing responsibly  and  undertaken  the  neces- 
sary preparations,  busing  has  Invarlbly 
worked.  I  am  confident  that  If  this  were 
done  nationwide,  many  of  the  misconcep- 
tions regarding  busing  would  disappear  and 
the  American  people  would  readily  accept 
busing  as  one  of  several  constitutional  tools 
In  the  national  effort  to  eliminate  unlawful 
segregation  in  our  public  schools. 

I  might  add  that  congressional  action  on 
busing  has  been  essentially  negative  In 
character.  The  emphasis  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  has  been  on  placating  antibuslng 
sentiment,  not  on  seeking  alternative  ways 
of  solving  the  problem  that  court  ordered 
busing  was  designed  to  cure  In  the  first 
place. 

It  Is  time  that  Congress  assume  a  con- 
structive and  positive  role  In  this  area.  The 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1974  were 
a  useful  first  step  toward  a  comprehensive 
legislative  progam  to  guide  the  courts  as 
they  choose  from  a  wide  range  of  remedies 
for  denial  of  equal  protection.  These  pro- 
visions Instructed  the  Judiciary  to  con- 
sider a  number  of  tools  for  desegregation  be- 
fore choosing  busing  plans.  By  Jointog  forces 
with  experts  in  the  educational  community, 
the  Congress  may  formulate  even  more 
comprehensive  proposals  to  guide  the  courts 
In  the  futiue  in  order  to  further  mlnbnlee 
the  need  for  busing  while  not  totally  fore- 
closing It  as  an  option  where  no  other  al- 
ternative is  available.  Early  on.  Congress 
left  the  courts  to  "go  It  alone"  In  imple- 
menting Brotm  and  it  must  not  now  act 
to  obstruct  accomplishment  of  that  goal — 
by  constitutional  amendment  or  other- 
wise. Instead,  Congress  should  become  an 
active  partner  with  the  courts  In  pursuit 
of  our  oommcA  objective — the  best  educa- 
tion for  all  our  children. 


Other  steps  we  can  take  include  provid- 
ing new  federal  funds  to  extend  more  Emer- 
gsncy  School  Aid  funding  to  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  desegrating.  We  could,  also, 
provide  stronger  backing  for  the  programs 
of  magnet  schools  so  that  students  will  vol- 
imtarlly  move  to  Integrate  and  exciting  edu- 
cational institutions.  And,  we  may  wish  to 
enact  new  incentives  for  states  to  equalize 
expenditures  among  school  districts. 

Once  our  leaders  and  the  news  media  take 
such  positive  steps  and  present  the  Issues 
related  to  busing  fairly  we  can  begin  to  move 
away  from  the  bitter  divisions  busing  has 
come  to  symbolize. 

rv.  CONCLUSION 

H.  L.  Mencken  once  said  that  "For  every 
difficult  and  complex  problem,  there  is  an 
obvious  solution  that  Is  simple,  easy,  and 
wrong". 

Assuring  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  every  child  In  America  is,  Indeed,  difficult 
and  complex.  And  Mr.  Chairman  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  before 
this  committee  are  simple,  easy,  and  wrong. 
And,  I  ask  this  distinguished  Committee 
to  reject  them. 


MINNESOTA  HEARING  ON  RAIL 
ABANDONMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  testimony  of  the  Minnesota 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Jon 
Wefald,  at  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  hearing  on  November  3  in 
Mankato,  Minn. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  was  to 
receive  testimony  regarding  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Transportation  Co.  regarding  the  pro- 
posed abandonment  of  24.6  miles  of  rail- 
road in  Blue  Earth  and  Faribault  Coim- 
ties. 

Commissioner  Wefald  spoke  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  abandonment.  He  suggested 
that  we  look  beyond  the  issue  of  losses 
by  the  rail  system.  He  indicated  that 
abandoning  the  rail  lines  would  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  rural  economy  by  leading  to  the 
elimination  of  competition  and  higher 
transportation  costs. 

The  commissioner  suggested  that  Min- 
nesota and  America  need  more  commer- 
cial transportation  resources  to  meet  a 
growing  population  and  an  increasing 
world  reliance  on  our  agricultural 
products. 

In  the  last  8  years,  the  railroads  have 
been  permitted  to  abandon  over  1,043 
miles  of  transportation  artery  in  Min- 
nesota alone.  The  commissioner  sug- 
gested that  these  abandonments  have 
left  68  Minnesota  cities  orphaned  to  an 
Inadequate  highway  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

The  commissioner  pointed  out  the  vol- 
ume of  grain  involved  in  the  areas  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  amendments.  And 
he  pointed  out  the  number  of  trucks  re- 
quired to  move  this  volume  of  grain.  In 
light  of  the  national  energy  crisis,  we 
should  think  carefully  about  any  further 
railroad  abandonments. 

The  transportation  task  force  study  on 
grain  movement  costs  in  southwestern 
Minnesota  last  year  indicated  that  farm- 
ers lost  up  to  30  cents  per  bushel  when 
forced  to  move  their  grain  by  truck 
rather  than  by  rail. 
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While  proposed  rail  abandonment  re- 
quests continue,  the  Government  contin- 
ues to  make  Investments  to  upgrade  and 
expand  Its  highway  system.  We  should 
recognize  the  need  for  an  integrated  road, 
rail  and  water  transportation  system  to 
meet  our  rural  and  international  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Informative  statement  by 
Commissioner  Wefald  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  Statement  by  Minnesota  Agbi- 

CTILTX7KAL      COMMISSIONES      JON      WEFALD 

(Regarding  Docket  No.  AB-1  (Sub.  No.  20), 
the  Application  of  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Transportation  Company  for  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Public  Convenience  and  Necessity 
authorizing  the  abandonment  of  a  line  of 
raUroad  In  Blue  Earth  and  Faribault  Coun- 
ties of  Minnesota.) 

As  a  concerned  official  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  this  application  for  railroad  aban- 
donment. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  serious  consideration  or  granting 
of  this  application,  and  most  of  the  20  pend- 
ing additional  applications  for  railroad  aban- 
donments in  Minnesota. 

My  opposition  is  not  limited  to  Minnesota, 
but  motivated  by  a  genuine  and  increasing 
apprehension  and  concern  on  behalf  of  agrl- 
cxilture,  the  rural  commimlty,  the  quality  of 
our  environment  and.  Indeed,  our  total 
economy. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion In  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  been  placed  in  these  abandon- 
ment applications.  The  legal  amenities  of 
existing  federal  laws  and  regulations  must 
be  observed,  untU  those  laws  and  regiilations 
have  been  amended  or  set  aside. 

The  application  before  you  today  is  part 
of  a  blueprint  for  economic  havoc,  for  farm- 
ers, for  consumers,  and  for  the  economy. 

On  Its  face,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Transportation  Company  request  to  abandon 
24.6  miles  of  railroad  in  Blue  Earth  and 
Faribault  Counties  appears  to  be  Inconse- 
quential. 

The  maintenance  and  financial  statements, 
for  example,  verify  that  this  partlctilar  sec- 
tion of  the  line  is  a  loser  in  every  way. 

But  most  of  the  arguments  for  abandon- 
ments, we  suggest,  are  invalid. 

Abandonment  will  serve  only  the  public 
Inconvenience  not  the  public  convenience. 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  the  line,  too 
lung  neglected,  is  the  necessity. 

Abandonment  of  the  line  will  contribute 
significantly  to  the  deterioration  of  the  rural 
economy  in  the  form  of  higher  transporta- 
tion costs  by  eliminating  competition. 

Abandonment  of  the  line  will  contribute 
significantly  to  a  more  rapid  depletion  of 
limited  energy  resources. 

Abandonment  of  the  line  will  contribute 
significantly  to  Increased  pollution  damage 
to  the  environment. 

Minnesota  -and  America  need  more  com- 
mercial transportation  resources — not  less — 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population 
and  an  Increasing  world  reliance  upon  our 
agricultural  and  Industrial  productivity. 

Yet,  the  record  shows  that  the  one  major, 
historic,  established  vital  transportation  ar- 
tery, our  national  rail  system,  is  being  dis- 
mantled to  carry  out  virtually  unrestrained 
Its  blueprint  for  national  disaster. 

In  Just  the  last  eight  years,  the  railroads 
have  been  permitted  to  abandon  over  1,043 
miles  of  transportation  su-tery  In  Minnesota 
alone.  These  abandonments  left  68  Minne- 
sota cities  with  a  1970  population  of  nearly 
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24,000  orphaned  to  an  Inadequate  highway 
transportation  system. 

This  application  and  the  20  others  pending 
will  add  another  460  miles  oT  key  alternative 
transportation  artery  and  another  29  cities 
to  the  blueprint  for  economic  havoc  in  Min- 
nesota, forcing  another  9,000  citizens  to  rely 
entirely  on  limited  and  seasonally  restricted 
highways  for  all  of  their  transp^ortation 
reaulrements. 

A  map  of  Minnesota  marked  with  the 
abandonments  approved  to  date,  and  tho.se 
pending,  shows  well  this  blueprint  for  eco- 
nomic havoc  In  Minnesota. 

Please  examine  the  Impwrtant  agricultural 
area  that  this  section  of  railroad  line  has 
and,  properly  maintained  and  managed, 
could  more  effectively  serve. 

While  the  line  occupies  only  Blue  Earth 
and  Faribault  Counties,  it  serves  the  needs 
of  a  larger  area.  Including  significant  por- 
tions of  neighboring  Watonwan  and  Martin 
Counties. 

Agriculture  Is  the  principal  Industry  of 
this  area  and  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Agriculture  is  the  Industry  that  provides 
mankind  essential  food  and  fiber. 

The  tra^pportation  logistics  of  the  agricul- 
ture and  its  related  food  and  fiber  input, 
service,  marketing,  processing  and  distribu- 
tion industries  are  increasing,  not  receding. 
In  these  four  counties  agriculture  In  a 
normal  year,  like  1973,  produces  over  59.2- 
mllllon  bushels  of  corn,  25-mllllon  bushels  of 
soybeans,  3.2-mllIion  bushels  of  oats,  plus 
over  542,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  barley. 
This  grain  production  alone,  represents  a 
commercial  transportation  logistic  of  2.5- 
milllon  tons. 

To  move  all  of  this  grain  by  rail  would 
require  27,502  90-ton  hopper  cars,  or  550 
50-car  unit  trains  per  year.  The  transporta- 
tion need  and  revenue  potential  Is  there,  if 
the  service  was  provided  and  maintained. 
To  move  this  volume  of  grain  from  the 
lour  counties  by  20-ton  trucks  would  require 
123,761  semi-trailer  units,  a  single  caravan 
that  would  stretch  bumper-to-bumper  for 
nearly  1.300  miles,  or  339  trucks  on  the  road 
each  and  every  day  of  the  year. 

It  is  legitimate  to  point  out  that  not  all 
of  this  grain  moves  to  market  in  that  form  . . . 
but  it  all  does  move  to  market  as  grain  or  in 
value  added  livestock  and  poultry  products. 
In  fact,  the  total  food  production  from  these 
four  counties  In  one  year  represents  some 
3.12  mlUlon  tons 'to  he  moved  into  processing, 
marketing  and  distribution  channels  by  some 
form  of  commercial  transo^tation. 

The  national  energy>crlBls  alone  should  he 
a  strong  argument  for  retention  of  this  and 
all  other  sections  of  the  raUroad  system. 

According  to  the  Minnesota  Transporta- 
tion Task  Force,  which  made  a  special  study 
last  year  on  the  economic  and  energy  Impact 
of  railroad  abandonments  on  grain  transpor- 
tation, these  abandonments  are  contributing 
damage  to  the  local  economy,  damage  to  the 
environment  and  unnecessarily  accelerating 
dissipation  of  critically  short  petroleum  en- 
ergy resources. 

This  study  revealed  that  23.6%  more  fuel 
will  be  required  to  move  farm  grain  by 
truclcs  than  is  presently  consumed.  If  only 
half  of  the  existing  railroad  mileage  Is  aban- 
doned. In  these  four  counties,  it  woiild  rep- 
resent an  additional  525,000  gallons  of  motor 
fuel. 

In  addition  to  the  Increased  fuel  con- 
sumption, there  is  attendant  environmen- 
tal concern  for  the  Increased  volume  of  air 
pollutants  that  would  be  discharged  by  the 
truck  exhaust  systems. 

The  economic  losses  of  a  forced  Increase  in 
reliance  upon  truck  transportation  for  the 
movement  of  bulk  materials  essential  to  ag- 
riculture and  consumers  will  be  extremely 
repressive. 

The  Transportation  Task  Force  study  of 
STRtn  movemeit  costs  in  southwestern  Min- 
nesota last  year  revealed  that  farmers  lost  up 


to  30  cents  per  bushel  when  forced  to  move 
their  grain  by  truck  rather  than  rail. 

At  an  average  increased  transportation 
cost  of  15  cents  per  bushel  for  truck  move- 
ment of  grain,  over  the  cost  of  rail  trans- 
portation, farmers  In  the  four-county  area 
affected  by  this  proposed  abandormient  could 
lose  some  $1.3-milIion  annually. 

None  of  this  loss  in  farm  Income  would  be 
passed  along  to  consumers.  In  fact,  consum- 
ers also  would  have  to  pay  more  for  the  proc- 
essed food  and  fiber  products,  again  because 
of  the  higher  costs  of  truck  transportation 
compared  to  rail,  in  the  distribution  system. 

Farm  income  losses  on  higher  transporta- 
tion costs  are  not  limited  to  grain  sales. 

Every  production  input  requirement  of 
agriculture  also  will  carry  a  higher  trans- 
portation cost  .  .  .  petroleum  fuels  for  trac- 
tors and  combines,  fertilizers  for  field  crops, 
and  for  the  new  machinery  and  replacement 
parts,  foremost  among  the  hundreds  of  in- 
dustrial products  required  by  modem 
farming. 

I  repeat,  we  need  more  efficient  transporta- 
tion resources,  not  less. 

The  railroad  system,  branch  lines  as  well 
as  main  lines,  are  part  of  the  Interstate 
transportation  network,  even  though  the 
owners  and  managers  have  allowed  great 
parts  of  this  system  to  deteriorate  terribly. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  presently  has  a 
total  of  762  miles  of  Interstate  highways. 

That  is  only  half  the  Interstate  trans- 
portation artery  that  the  railroads  have 
abandoned  and  seek  to  abandon  In  appli- 
cations currently  pending. 

I  have  seen  and  heard  no  proposal  ''rom 
any  local,  state  or  federal  government  agency 
proposing  abandonment  of  a  single  mile  of 
highway,  where  the  maintenance  and  rev- 
enue problems  are  at  least  If  not  much  more 
severe  than  those  experienced  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

In  fact,  government  continues  to  upgrade 
and  expand  its  highway  system,  recognizing 
that  Inadequate  as  It  is  and  will  probably 
continue  to  be,  that  It  Is  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  a  total.  Integrated  land  and  water 
transportation  system  required  to  meet  the 
mounting  needs  of  a  growing  population  and 
an  Increasing  world  reliance  on  American 
agrlcultxiral  and  Industrial  productivity. 

We  need  a  complete  overhaul  of  national 
transportation  policy  to  Insure  the  develop- 
ment rather  than  the  dismantling  of  essen- 
tial transportation  resources. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  deny  this  applica- 
tion for  abandonment  by  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Transportation  Company  and 
to  take  a  bold  role  in  prompting  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  place  top 
priority  on  shaping  a  new,  comprehensive, 
total  transportation-energy  policy  that  will 
best  serve  the  public  Interest. 


EDWIN  THOMAS  BOOTH 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President/  Edwin 
Thomas  Booth  was  widely  acknowledged 
to  be  the  greatest  actor  in  America  dur- 
ing the  19th  century.  His  performances 
brought  Booth  international  acclaim  and 
helped  establish  the  proud  tradition  of 
American  theater.  I  believe  it  would  be 
fitting  during  our  Bicentennial  year  for 
the  Postal  Service  to  Issue  a  stamp  com- 
memorating Booth's  great  contributions 
which  have  had  such  a  profound  impact 
upon  American  theater  arts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  Postmaster  General  and  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Booth  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  biography  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC  .  October  30.  1975. 
Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Bmlar, 
Poatmaster    General,    U.S.    Postal    Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  General:  I  would 
like  to  add  my  name  to  the  many  requests 
you  have  received  asking  consideration  for  a 
commemorative  stamp  honoring  Edwin 
Thomas  Booth,  the  great  American  actor  of 
the  19th  century. 

As  a  firm  believer  In  the  power  of  the  arts 
to  uplift  and  ennoble  man's  spirit.  I  know 
a  Booth  commemorative  stamp  would ,  be  a 
fitting  tribute  not  only  to  a  great  American 
actor,  but  also  to  the  role  theatre  has  played 
In  American  history. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  Players  Club 
of  New  York,  former  Postmaster  General 
James  Farley,  and  the  dlstingul.shed  public 
servant  Robert  Moses  In  requesting  the  high 
honor  of  a  commemorative  stamp  for  Edwin 
Thomas  Booth. 

With  best,  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Biograpkt  op  Eowin  Thomas  Booth  (1833- 
93),  American  Actor 

He  was  the  greatest  American  actor  of  the 
19th  century  and  the  first  to  win  interna- 
tional recognition.  Performing  simply  and 
naturaUy,  and  giving  Interpretations  that 
were  thoughtfxil,  imaginative  and  deeply 
moving.  Booth  specialized  in  Shakespearean 
tragedy  and  wae  considered  by  many  critics 
to  be  the  finest  Hamlet  of  his  time.  Among 
his  other  memorable  roles  were  lago,  OtheUo, 
Lear  and  Macbeth. 

Booth  was  bom  near  Belalr,  Md.  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1833,  the  son  of  the  famous  actor 
Junius  Brutus  Booth  (q.v.) .  As  a  boy  he  often 
accompanied  his  father  on  theatrical  tours 
and  made  his  stage  debut  In  Boeton  in  1849, 
playing  Tressel  to  the  eWer  Booth's  Richard 
ni.  In  1861,  when  his  father  failed  to  make  a 
performance,  Edwm  Went  on  as  Richard  HI. 
He  thus  began  a  career  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  classic  roles,  depleting  tragic  or 
darkly  grotesque  characters. 

Booth  traveled  widely,  both  In  the  United 
Statee  and  abroad.  In  1889,  he  founded  the 
Players  Club  as  an  organization  devoted  to 
his  ideals.  Booth  presented  his  fine  home  in 
New  York  City's  Gramercy  Park  to  the  Play- 
ers as  their  permanent  home.  He  died  in  his 
quarters  at  the  club  on  June  8,  1893. 


ZIONISM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 10,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  adopting  a  resolution 
denouncing  Zionism,  took  a  step  the  New 
York  Times  has  properly  characterized 
as  "offensive,  spiteful,  and  futile,  and 
stupid  as  well." 

The  resolution  attempts  to  equate 
Zionism  with  racism.  It  Is  as  fundamen- 
tally false  and  dishonest  in  substance  as 
it  is  transparent  in  Intent.  The  charges 
are,  in  fact,  reminiscent  of  the  smear 
tactics  that  have  fueled  anti-Semitism 
for  centuries.  But  the  greatest  tragedy  is 
that  the  supporters  of  this  resolution 
have  only  served  to  further  discredit  the 
United  Nations  as  an  instrument  of  peace 
and  to  undercut  the  voices  of  moderation 
in  the  Middle  East. 

An  editorial  published  In  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  discusses  the  resolution 
on  Zionism  and  the  two  related  votes  on 
the  participation  of  the  PLO  in  Middle 
East  peace  talks  and  on  procedures  for 
Palestinian  Arabs  to  press  their  point  of 
view  In  the  United  Nations.  The  editorial 
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offers  a  forthright  assessment  of  Mon- 
day's actions  and  it  also  addresses  the 
question  of  what  the  response  by  the 
United  States  ought  to  be. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I.  with  many 
other  Senators,  supported  a  resolution 
that  not  only  strongly  condemns  the 
General  Assembly's  equation  of  Zionism 
with  racism,  but  encourages  a  strong 
effort  by  all  those  concerned  with  adher- 
ing to  the  original  purposes  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  to  work  for  a  reconsideration 
and  removal  of  the  subject  of  Zionism 
from  the  General  Assembly  resolution. 
The  Senate  resolution  also  asks  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Commitee  on  International  Relations 
begin  immediate  hearings  to  reassess  the 
U.S.'s  participation  in  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 

In  view  of  the  disturbing  events  at  the 
General  Assembly  meeting,  I  wish  to 
share  the  New  York  Times  editorial  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  It  is  well 
worth  our  closest  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  VJS.  Vote 

The  vote  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  yesterday  In  condemnation  of  one 
member-state's  national  movement,  Zionism, 
was  offensive,  spiteful  and  futUe  and  stupid 
as  well.  Whatever  the  perverse  satisfaction 
that  Arab  governments,  and  their  Commu- 
nist and  Third  World  supporters,  may  have 
given  themselves  In  this  vote.  It  will  be 
short-Uved.  An  Irresponsible  majority  In  the 
world  body  has  taken  Itself  one  large  step 
closer  to  Its  own  demise  as  a  constructive 
force  In  international  affairs. 

Fair-minded  observers  might  hope  that  the 
antl-Zlonlst  resolution,  like  so  nxany  previous 
examples  of  empty  and  partisan  rhetoric, 
could  just  be  ignored  and  consigned  to  an  In- 
famous oblivion.  But  It  may  not  be  that  easy. 
The  United  Nations  plays  a  Integral  role  In 
the  search  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East; 
though  the  General  Assembly  is  hardly  the 
branch  that  counts,  more  responsible  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  UJf.  win  necessarily  be 
tainted. 

The  antl-Zlonlst  vote  came  atop  two  other 
one-sided  resolutions  allegedly  supporting 
the  rights  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs — without 
the  slightest  attempt  to  acknowledge  the 
complexities  or  practical  consequences  of 
such  simple-minded  stands.  This  Is  not  the 
diplomacy  of  concUlatlon;  It  will  give  com- 
fort only  to  extremist  Ideologues  on  all  sides, 
and  tragically  so  since  the  first  signs  of  mod* 
eratlon  among  the  belligerents  seemed  to  be 
coming  to  fruition. 

Pressure  wMl  now  be  great  In  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  among  broad  segments 
of  the  population,  to  have  done  with  the 
United  Nations.  If  the  Arab  states  have  cut 
off  their  nose  to  spite  their  face,  the  United 
States  must  beware  of  committing  the  same 
folly.  For  all  Its  faults,  the  United  Nations 
is  an  essential  element  In  world  diplomacy — 
particularly  so  as  a  peacekeeping  force  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Those  governments  supporting  the  antl- 
Zlonlst  campaign  should  be  left  In  no  doubt 
of  the  scorn  and  disdain  with  which  this 
country  views  their  actions.  But  hasty  sanc- 
tions, financial  or  political,  against  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Itself  could  only  redound  against 
this  country's  broader  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests, and  those  of  an  Interdependent  com- 
munity of  nations. 


TALE  OP  A  BROKEN  DOOR:  WHO  IS 
RESPONSIBLE? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  been  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
sledgehammers  battering  down  my  front 
door,  and  I  never  hope  to  be.  But  that 
was  how  a  pregnant  woman  named 
Paulette  Grayson  started  her  day  last 
Tuesday.  November  4.  when  the  Metro- 
politan D.C.  police  raided  her  Northeast 
apartment  looking  for  narcotics  and 
stolen  property.  According  to  a  front 
page  Washington  Post  accoimt,  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  an  armed  stranger 
stood  in  the  bedroom  door,  telling  her 
to  put  up  her  hands. 

But  the  police  had  made  a  simple 
mistake;  they  had  misread  their  war- 
rant and  raided  the  wrong  apartment. 
Tiiey  then  ran  upstairs  and  battered 
down  another  door,  to  William  Earle's 
apartment.  The  oflBcers  searched  for  half 
an  hour,  but  found  nothmg. 

Everybody  makes  mistakes.  The  police 
apologized  to  the  Grayson's  for  smash- 
ing down  the  wrong  door,  and  promised 
to  reimburse  them  for  the  damage.  But 
William  Earle  was  not  so  lucky.  Because 
his  address  was  correctly  noted  on  the 
warrant — although  his  name  was  not — 
the  D.C.  police  department  will  not  as- 
sume responsibility  for  replacing  his 
wrecked  door. 

This  policy  strikes  me  as  exceedingly 
strange.  When  the  police  make  a  simple 
mistake  all  by  themselves,  as  they  did 
in  raiding  the  Grayson  apartment,  they 
will  repair  the  damage;  but  when  mis- 
Information — possibly  even  due  to  dis- 
honest or  vindictive  informants  who 
remain  anonymous — leads  the  police  to 
make  a  mistake,  the  department  denies 
responsibility. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, which  exercises  oversight  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration, I  inquired  into  DEA's  policy  on 
reimbursing  victims  of  mistaken  raids. 
That  Agency's  answer  disturbs  me:  If 
DEA  breaks  into  a  residence  "pursuant 
to  a  validly  authorized  search  warrant," 
DEA  will  not  reimburse  for  damages, 
regardless  of  whether  the  agents  find 
anything  or  not.  Only  if  a  court  finds 
the  Government  negligent  in  securing 
the  warrant  or  establishing  probable 
cause  will  DEA  reimburse.  However, 
"where  equity  indicates  that  an  Innocent 
property  owner  has  suffered  damage  to- 
his  premises  •  •  •  discretionary  reim- 
bursement may  be  authorized." 

This  policy  does  not  suflQclenOy  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  Innocent  citizens.  Vic- 
tims of  a  misdirected  raid  should  not 
have  to  clear  their  names  and  reputa- 
tions with  the  same  agencies  which 
broke  down  their  doors  in  the  first  place, 
before  collecting  simple  compensation. 
Nor  should  they  have  to  battle  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  court  at  tremendous 
personal  expense  to  recover  damages 
where  law  enforcement  oflBcers  have 
made  a  mistake. 

Our  system  of  laws  presumes  a  person 
Innocent  imtil  proven  guilty.  But  the 
presumption  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
and  the  DEA  seems  to  run  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  To  paraphrase  their  poli- 


cies: If  a  person  lives  at  an  address  for 
which  a  search  warrant  has  been  issued, 
he  must  be  doing  something  wrong. 
Therefore,  If  he  cannot  be  arrested  and 
convicted  for  what  the  warrant  impUes 
he  might  have  done,  he  should  at  least 
be  forced  to  pay  for  smashed  doors  and 
windows. 

Such  reasoning  is  not  lost  on  those 
who  must  face  Its  consequences.  An 
attitude  of  this  sort  can  only  have  the 
effect  of  angering  and  alienating  the 
very  people  upon  whom  the  success  of 
local  and  Federal  law  enforcement  efforts 
depend.  Relations  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  police  are  delicate 
enough  without  patently  unfair  policies 
breeding  added  resentment. 

I  would  have  thought  that  the  dual 
actions  which  the  Congress  took  last 
session  at  the  urging  of  Senators  Ervin, 
Nelson,  and  myself — repealing  the  no- 
knock  laws  and  severely  restricting  the 
sovereign  immunity  defense  with  respect 
to  intentional  abuses  by  Federal  law  en- 
forcement oflQcials — would  have  changed 
the  climate  as  to  matters  such  as  this. 
ApparenUy,  they  have  not.  Accordingly, 
I  shall  continue  to  make  every  effort  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  imwllllng- 
ness  6t  Government  ofiftcials  and  agen- 
cies, including  law  enforcement  agencies, 
to  be  accountable  for  their  actions  and 
particularly  for  their  errors.  Failure  on 
the  part  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
accept  responsibility  for  their  blunders, 
however  well-motivated,  can  only  nur- 
ture lawlessness  on  the  part  of  some  offi- 
cials, and  disrespect  for  the  law  on  the 
part  of  the  innocent  victims  of  their 
acts: 

And  I  shall  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  change  such  policy  where  in- 
equity is  the  clear  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  November  7,  article  on  the 
northeast  D.C.  raids — excellently  re- 
searched and  written  by  Washington 
Post  staff  writer  Leon  Dash — be  printed 
In  the  Record,  together  with  a  Novem- 
ber 10  Post  editorisd  on  this  subject  and 
a  statement  of  DEA  policy  on  reimburse- 
ment imder  circumstances  such  as  this. 
I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an 
enlightening  column  on  this  subject  by 
the  distinguished  Washington  Post 
columnist  William  Raspberry  entitled 
"PoUce  Raids:  Who  Should  Pay  for  the 
Damage?"  smd  appearing  in  this 
morning's  edition  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  7,  1975] 

Police  Blunder  on  Rmo 

(By  Leon  Dash) 

Metropolitan  police  department  detectives 
battered  down  the  front  door  of  the  wrong 
apartment  during  a  drug  raid  early  Tues- 
day morning  and  held  three  frightened  oc- 
cupants at  gunjx>lnt  before  realizing  their 
error. 

Shortly  after  the  first  brettkln.  the  police 
burst  Into  an  adjoining  apartment,  which 
originally  had  been  targeted  for  the  raid,  but 
found  no  narcotics  and  made  no  arrests. 

Inspector  Robert  L.  Zlnk,  head  of  the  in- 
telligence division,  said  the  raid  on  the 
apartment  at  1257  16th  St.  NE  "was  In  er- 
ror." The  second  apartment  raided,  located 
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at  1257  A  16th  St.  NE,  was  the  correct  apart- 
ment, Zlnk  added. 

The  entrances  to  both  apartments  are  ad- 
jacent to  each  other  on  the  ground  floor  of 
a  two-story  red  brick  building,  Zlnk  said, 
which  caused  the  confusion. 
.  James  Grayson,  who  rents  the  first  apart- 
ment raided,  said  he  was  sleepily  dressing 
for  work  about  6:45  a.m.  when  he  was 
startled  by  a  piercing  shout  of  "police"  fol- 
lowed by  the  loud  slam  of  a  sledgehammer 
'against  his  wooden  front  door. 

"I  rushed  to  the  front  door  fo  keep  them 
from  waking  up  my  pregnant  niece,  who  was 
sick."  Grayson  said.  But  he  jerked  to  a  halt 
when  the  sledgehammer  hit  the  door  a  sec- 
ond time  and  splintered  wood  and  fragments 
of  glass  flew  into  his  face. 

At  a  third  blow,  the  door  flew  open  and  a 
plainclothes  detective — gun  in  hand — ^burst 
Into  the  living  room,  put  his  gun  to  Gray- 
son's head  and  said  "Don't  move!"  Grayion 
said. 

After  holding  Grayson,  his  pregnant  niece, 
Paulette  Grayson,  and  a  friend  of  Grayson's 
Roscoe  Grant  who  had  stopped  by  to  pick  \xp 
Grayson  for  work,  at  gunpoint  for  a  few 
seconds,  the  police  realized  their  error  and 
broke  Into  William  Earles'  apartment  next 
door. 

"It  was  an  error,"  Insp.  Zlnk  said  yester- 
day. "We  hit  the  wrong  door." 

The  raid,  led  by  Lt.  Garrett  Klrwln,  was 
targeted  for  Earles'  apartment,  Zlnk  added. 
"It  was  unfortunate  that  we  broke  Into 
(Grayson's)  apartment  and  we've  made  ar- 
rangements to  replace  the  door,"  he  added. 

"I'm  still  aggravated,"  Miss  Grayson  said, 
"because  someone  could  have  gotten  hurt. 
They  could've  upset  my  pregnancy,"  added 
Miss  Grayson  who  is  four  months  pregnant. 

Miss  Grayson  said  she  was  asleep  when  she 
was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  breaking  glass. 
"Suddenly  there  was  a  man  with  a  gun  In 
his  hand  standing  In  the  bedroom  door." 
she  said  as  she  looked  up  from  her  bed. 

"I  asked  him  'What  the  heU  Is  going  on 
here?'"  she  remembered,  "He  said  'Put  up 
your  bands  and  put  on  some  clothes,'  "  she 
added. 

'The  first  thing  I  thought  was  please  don't 
shoot  because  I'm  pregnant,"  she  added.  "I 
only  thought  of  death." 

"That's  when  they  said  they  had  the  wrong 
house,"  she  added. 

"When  someone  said  they  were  In  the 
wrong  house  they  all  ran  out  and  went  next 
door,"  Grayson  said. 

Earles,  whose  apartment  Is  located  above 
Grayson's,  said  he  jumped  out  of  bed  when 
he  heard  the  police  banging  on  the  down- 
stairs door.  He  looked  out  of  his  back  window 
and  saw  some  policemen  outside. 

"The  next  thing  I  heard  was  banging  on 
iny  front  door  and  then  I  was  greeted  by  a 
man  with  gun  drawn  rushing  up  the  stairs" 
from  the  ground -floor  entrance.  Earles  said. 

The  police  ofllcers  told  him  they  had  a 
search  warrant  for  this  apartment  In  the 
name  of  Victor  Allen  Johnson  alias  Earl 
Grady.  After  a  half-hoxir  search  of  his  apart- 
ment for  narcotics  and  stolen  property,  Earles 
said,  they  left  empty-handed. 

Earles  who  said  he  is  the  renter  of  the 
apartment,  said  he  does  not  know  the  John- 
son named  In  the  warrant  and  did  not  know 
why  the  pollc&  raided  his  apartment.  He  also 
said  the  police  told  him  they  did  not  have 
to  fix  his  door  because  the  warrant  specified 
his  apartment  as  the  location  of  the  raid. 

Insp.  Zlnk  said  that  although  the  police 
will  replace  the  Grayson's  front  door,  the 
"police  department  does  not  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility" of  replacing  Earles'  door  be- 
cause his  apartment  was  the  correct  location 
raided. 

Lt.  Klrwln  "said  he  was  sorry  about  raiding 
our  apartment."  Grayson  said,  "but  told  us 
that  things  happen  that  way.  I  feel  it  was 
just  a  sloppy  job." 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  10.  1975] 
Broken  Doors 

Everybody  makes  mistakes.  Including  po- 
lice officers.  All  the  same,  there  is  something 
especially  compelling  about  the  recent  case 
of  the  misdirected  narcotics  raid  by  the  met- 
ropolitan police.  The  case  suggests  that,  be- 
fore smashing  down  the  doors  of  citizens, 
the  police  should  take  great  care  to  be  quite 
certain  they  have  the  right  door — and  when 
they  find  out  they  don't,  they  should  be  quick 
to  assvire  the  residents  that  damaged  prop- 
erty win  be  repaired. 

The  case  began  at  6:45  the  other  morning 
at  the  Northeast  apartment  of  James  Gray- 
son, a  District  go\^rnment  employee,  who  was 
dressing  for  work  at  the  time.  Mr.  Grayson 
heard  someone  shout  "police"  and  then  the 
sound  of  smashing  wood  and  glass.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  police  were  in  his  home,  first 
holding  guns  on  the  family,  including  a 
pregnant  niece,  and  soon  discovering  they 
were  at  the  wrong  house.  It  turns  out  that 
the  warrant  was  for  the  house  next  door.  Off 
the  police  went  and  smashed  open  another 
door  at  the  home  of  William  Earles. 

In  the  case  of  the  Graysons,  the  police  had 
the  wrong  door  and  the  wrong  party.  In  the 
case  of  Earles.  his  was  the  right  address,  but 
the  police  found  no  evidence  of  narcotics. 

The  result  was  a  wasted  morning  for  the 
police  and  two  sets  of  broken  doors,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  number  of  very  frightened  citi- 
zens. 

What  the  police  did  next  is  also  disturb- 
ing. They  told  the  Graysons  they  would  re- 
pair their  door  because  It  wasn't  the  address 
on  the  warrant.  Mr.  Earles,  however,  was 
given  different  news.  He  was  told  that  since 
his  address,  unfortunately,  was  on  the  war- 
rant, he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  repairs  of 
his  door  himself.  By  what  twist  of  logic  the 
police  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  we  cannot 
even  guess.  That  it  is  wrong  we  have  no 
.  doubt.  Neither  Mr.  Earles  nor  the  Graysons 
should  have  to  suffer  one  more  minute  of  cost 
or  discomfort  as  a  result  of  this  misbegotten 
adventure.  To  say  the  least,  their  property 
should  be  repaired.  An  apology  from  a  high- 
ranking  police  official  would  not  be  an  exces- 
sive expression  of  concern  either.  In  our 
opinion. 

In  narcotics  cases  and  certain  kinds  of 
gambling  cases,  the  police  make  a  valid  argu- 
ment when  they  said  that  there  is  a  danger 
of  loss  of  evidence  If  they  have  to  wait  out- 
side too  long  after  identifying  themselves. 
Evidence  has  been  known  to  be  flushed  down 
toilets  or  burned  in  fireplaces.  Because  that 
is  true,  every  so  often,  the  police  are  more 
hasty  than  they  should  be.  The  Northeast 
incident  falls  Into  that  category  and  can  be 
understood  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
police  attempt  to  absolve  themselves  of  re- 
sponsibility for  a  mistake.  Their  information 
was  wrong  and  they  should  admit  It,  repair 
the  damage  and  apologize  for  the  Incon- 
venience. That  Is  not  too  much  to  expect. 

MEMORANDtTM 

To:  Rick  Weiss,  Acting  Chief,  Congressional 

Relations  Section. 
From:  Donald  E.  Miller,  Chief  Counsel. 
Subject:   Forcible  entry  Into  residences  by 
DEIA  agents — reimbursement  for  dam- 
age. 

When  agents  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, while  lawfully  carrying  out 
their  official  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act,  forcibly  enter  a  prem- 
ises for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  and  seiz- 
ing narcotic  contraband,  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  will  reimburse  the 
owner  of  the  premises  so  entered,  for  any 
damage  caused  by  the  DEA  agents  to  the 
premises.  In  the  following  situations: 

1.  When  forcible  entry  is  made  to  a  prem- 
ises other  than  that  listed  In  the  search  war- 
rant, reimbursement  for  the  damage  incurred 
to  the  premises  will  be  made  by  DEA. 


2.  When  the  premises  listed  In  the  warrant 
Is  a  hotel  room,  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
and  forcible  entry  occurs,  DEA  will  generally 
reimburse  the  hotel  owner  for  the  damage  to 
the  premises,  since  he  is  an  Innocent  and 
unwitting  third  party.  If  the  circumstances 
demonstrate  that  the  hotel  owner  or  manager 
knew  or  should  have  known  that  illegal  ac- 
tivities were  occurring  within  his  premises, 
■reimbursement  will  not  be  made.  This  gen- 
eral principle  is  followed  without  regard  to 
the  discovery  of  contraband  within  the  sub- 
ject's hotel  room  as  a  result  of  the  search. 

3.  Where  forcible  entry  Is  made  to  an  apart, 
ment  or  residence  pursuant  to  a  validly  au- 
thorized search  warrant,  DEA  will  generally 
not  make  reimbursement  to  the  owner  of  the 
premises  for  the  damage  Incurred,  without 
regard  to  the  discovery  of  contraband  within 
the  premises  as  a  result  of  the  ensuing 
search.  Where  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
DEA  agents  Involved  were  negligent  in  the 
security  of  the  underlying  probable  cause,  re- 
imbursement will  be  made.  The  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  does  not  confer  absolute  liability 
upon  the  United  States  when  forcible  entry  Is 
made  pursuant  to  a  valid  search  warrant. 
Only  when  the  Government  has  been  negli- 
gent In  the  securing  of  the  search  warrant,  or 
the  probable  cause,  which  support  It,  does 
liability  attach.  The  law  is  clear  that  binder 
given  circumstances,  such  as  danger  to  the 
lives  of  the  Investigating  agents  or  an  at- 
tempt by  the  occupants  to  dispose  of  the  con- 
traband before  entry,  federal  agents  may  use 
all  reasonable  means  to  forcibly  gain  |«ntry 
into  the  premises.  Case  law  Is  similarly  clear 
that  the  validity  of  a  search  warrant  and 
the  appropriateness  of  Its  execution  is  not 
contingent  in  any  way  upon  the  discovery  of 
conU'aband  as  a  result  of  the  ensuing  search. 

4rWhere  equity  Indicates  that  an  Innocent 
property  owner  has  suffered  damage  to  his 
premises  as  a  result  of  the  lawful  execution 
of  a  search  warrant,  the  matter  will  be  re- 
viewed by  DEA.  Based  upon  the  particular 
facts  of  the  Individual  ca?e.  discretionary  re- 
imbursement may  be  authorized. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  13.  19761 

Police  Ratos:  Who  Should  Pat  for  the 

Damage? 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

What  should  the  police  do  when  their  raid- 
ing party  breaks  through  the  wrong  door  in 
search  of  contrabrand?  What  should  they  do 
when  they  hit  the  right  door  but  fall  to 
find  what  they  are  looking  for? 

Tou  may  consider  the  questions  fraught 
with  all  manner  of  legal  and  moral  difficul- 
ties. But  to  Asst.  Chief  Theodore  Zanders, 
nothing  could  be  easier. 

"If  the  officers  go  in  on  the  basis  of  mis- 
information or  erroneous  judgment,"  he  said, 
"we  fix  the  door.  If  the  probable  cause  is 
good  and  the  address  is  right,  we  don't  fix 
the  door." 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  as 
a  result  of  that  policy,  agreed  to  repair  one 
of  two  doors  they  smashed  through  just 
over  a  week  ago.  Detectives  on  a  narcotics 
raid  first  knocked  down  the  door  at  1267 
16th  St.  SE.  Once  Inside,  they  discovered 
that  they  were  mistaken,  that  they  should 
have  been  at  the  adjacent  1257-A.  They 
apologized  for  their  error  and  then 
smashed  their  way  into  the  second  apart^ 
ment.  They  didn't  find  what  they  were  look- 
ing for  and  no  one  was  arrested. 

The  authorities  later  told  the  resident  of 
the  first  apartment  that  they  would  make 
repairs.  The  resident  of  the  second  apart- 
ment, the  one  named  In  the  warrant,  had 
less  luck.  The  department  "does  not  assume 
responsibility"  because  the  address  was  cor- 
rect, an  inspector  explained. 

That's  the  policy,  and  Asst.  Chief  Zanders 
says  he  has  no  problem  with  It. 

John  Suda.  an  assistant  corporation  coun- 
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ael  who  has  handled  a  number  of  claims 
against  the  city  growing  out  of  such  raids, 
said  he  was  unaware  of  the  police  depart- 
ment poUcy.  But  so  far  as  the  city  is  con- 
cerned, he  said,  the  standard  Is  "reasonable 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  officer." 

That  Is,  If  the  warrant  is  validly  Issued  In 
the  first  place,  and  If  the  officer  executing 
the  warrant  does  what  an  officer  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  do— Including  break- 
ing through  doors  in  some  cases— the  city 
assumes  no  additional  liability  merely  be- 
cause the  officer  does  not  find  what  he  is 
looking  for. 

"The  person  raided  Is  entitled  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence,"  Suda  agreed,  "but 
that  Isn't  the  question.  The  question  Is  one 
of  reasonable  conduct." 

Any  raid  victim  who  believes  the  police 
acted  tinreasonably  U  entitled  to  bring  clvU 
action  against  the  city.  Suda  said,  adding 
that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  actions  so 
brought  are  settled  through  money  payment. 
"The  standard  (for  settlement)  Is:  What 
would  a  Jury  do  to  us  In  X  case?  In  other 
words,  what  does  the  community  think  about 
our  actions?" 

Don  MUler,  chief  counsel  for  the  Justice 
Department's  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, says  his  agency's  policy  Is  similar  to  that 
of  the  D.C.  police. 

"The  general  policy— the  law,  in  fact— Is 
that  the  government  Is  responsible  for  the 
torts  of  Its  agents.  That  has  to  do  with  negli- 
gence, as  distinguished  from  mere  failure  to 
And  what  they  are  looking  for." 

Pot  example,  he  said.  If  federal  agents  stop 
a  car  suspected  of  transporting  contraband 
Into  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  they 
may.  even  without  a  warrant,  undertake  a 
search  of  the  car.  Such  a  search  might  entaU 
ripping  up  carpets,  tearing  out  seat  covers  or 
deflating  spare  tires.  If  the  officers  fall  to  turn 
up  any  contraband,  they  are  not  required  to 
undo  the  damage  they  cause,  so  long  as  there 
was  probable  cause  for  undertaking  the 
search  In  the  first  place. 
.  MUler  said  he  believes  the  policy  Is  sound. 
"What  reaction  would  there  be  If  (law  offi- 
cers) knew  they  had  an  absolute  UabUlty" 
for  damage  caused  during  fruitless  raids? 
"Would  they  search  only  the  most  obvious 
places?  In  my  opinion.  It  would  cause  Immo- 
bUlty  and  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  agents." 
He  cited  a  three-year-old  New  York  case 
la  which  agents,  acting  on  a  tip  that  heroin 
was  concealed  In  the  walls  of  a  house, 
stripped  off  the  wallpaper  and  much  of  the 
plaster.  They  found  nothing. 

Yet.  he  says,  the  tip  was  from  the  same 
Informant  who  previously  had  told  them  of 
heroin  being  hidden  in  the  walls  of  another 
house.  That  Information  led  to  the  seizure 
of  a  substantial  amount  of  illegal  narcotics 
he  said.  "We  don't  believe  we  should  have  to 
rebuild  a  house  Just  because  we  don't  find 
the  stuff."  be  said. 

"If  we  make  a  mistake  and  hit  the  wrong 
door,  we  make  every  effort  to  correct  it  with- 
out making  the  person  come  down  to  the 
courthouse  and  All  out  claims  forms  and  so 
^^^v.'^"  ^**'*"'  ^*  ''*'°«  ^  **»«  newspapers 

"But  In  the  absence  of  negligence,  we  aren't 
required  to  do  anything.  That's  what  the 
law  says  right  now.  and  I'm  not  Inclined  to 
change  It." 


CEA  CHAIRMAN  GREENSPAN  AND 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY 
WILLIAM  SIMON  TESTIFY  ON  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S $28/$28  TAX  AND 
SPENDNG  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  on 
October  29, 1975,  Alan  Greenspan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, and  on  November  7.  -1975  Wil- 
liam Simon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
testified  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  the  President's  proposal  for  a 


$28  billion  tax  cut  and  $28  billion  in  ex- 
penditure cuts. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  find  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  very  hard  to  imderstand. 
The  tax  cut  would  come  in  January 
1976,  causing  a  stimulative  impact  on  the 
economy  for  9  to  10  months,  and  then  the 
brakes  would  be  slammed  on  with  a  $28 
billion  cut  in  expenditures  In  October. 
The  administration  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  it  wants  to  decrease  the  deficit  and 
that  with  the  recovery  well  underway, 
no  fiscal  stimulus  Is  needed.  And  yet, 
for  most  of  next  year  the  proposed  tax 
cut  will  create  a  larger  deficit  and  greater 
stimulus  to  the  economy  than  the  exten- 
sion of  the  1975  tax  cut.  In  Dr.  Green- 
span's words: 

Should  the  spending  curtailment  lag  the 
tax  cut,  the  deficit  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  calendar  year  1976  would  of  course,  be 
Increased,  and  this  In  Itself  Is  admittedly 
undesirable.  Additional  fiscal  stimulus  does 
not  seem  to  be  necessary  considering  the 
extent  of  the  economic  recovery  now  under- 
way. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  stressing  the  dan- 
gers of  deficits  and  they  come  in  and 
propose  a  larger  one.  They  have  said  we 
really  do  not  need  the  tax  cut  for  fiscal 
stimulus  and  then  they  propose  a  larger 
one. 

Frankly,  the  purpose  of  this  program 
has  me  baffled.  The  timing  is  also  very 
perplexing.  Dr.  Burns  has  stated  that  the 
tax  cut  and  the  spending  cuts  ought  to  be 
concurrent.  And  yet,  the  President's  pro- 
posal would  make  the  tax  cut  operative 
in  January— giving  the  economy  tremen- 
dous stimulus  right  up  until  election 
time — when  the  brakes  would  be 
slammed  on  with  the  expenditure  cuts. 
The  economy  would  not  begin  to  feel  the 
impact  of  these  cuts  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. As  my  colleague.  Representative 
Long  from  Louisiana,  pointed  out,  a  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  poUtical  implications 
of  the  timing  of  this  proposal  has  caused 
great  consternation  among  many  people 
in  Congress. 

The  President  has  based  his  proposed 
expenditure  cuts  on  OMB  Director 
Lynn's  projections  of  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  Mr.  Lynn  has  testified  that 
without  the  $28  billion  expenditure  re- 
duction his  projection  for  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1977  is  about  $423  billon.  How- 
ever, projections  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  OMB's  current 
services  budget  submitted  November  10 
both  indicate  that  baseline  spending  Is 
more  on  the  order  of  $415  billion  or  less 
for  1977.  The  administration  is  employ- 
ing a  now-familiar  scare  tactic  of  start- 
ing out  with  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
spending  trends. 

Another  worrisome  aspect  of  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  Is  that  It  does  not  give 
us  an  inkling  of  where  these  spending 
cuts  are  going  to  come  from.  The  Pres- 
ident has  asked  Congress  to  approve  a 
tax  cut  and  expenditure  cut,  and  yet  he 
has  not  given  us  any  ideas  of  where  those 
cuts  would  be  made,  i  am  afraid  It  would 
mean  cutting  money  for  social  security 
and  school  lunch  programs  and  other  so- 
cial programs  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  people.  We  cannot  cut  back 
expenditures  that  are  crucial  for  provid- 
ing basic  necessities  for  our  citizens. 
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I  see  no  reason  for  making  a  foolhardy 
leap  headfirst  into  a  program  that  is  so 
questionable.  The  economy  is  showing 
welcome  signs  of  recovery.  It  seems  sen- 
sible to  continue  a  program  that  has 
been  wd(rking.  Why  not  continue  the 
current  tax  reductions?  Why  replace 
them  with  a  package  combining  excessive 
fiscal  stimulus  now  and  excessive  fiscal 
restraint  later?  If  the  administration  is  . 
serious  about  wanting  to  reduce  the  trend 
growth  of  Federal  spending,  why  do  they 
not  come  forward  with  some  specific  re- 
forms of  specific  programs,  reforms 
which  might  save  far  more  than  $28  bil- 
lion in  future  years?  I  am  concerned 
about  the  growth  of  Federal  spending. 
So  Is  every  other  Member  of  Congress. 
Serious  proposals  to  save  the  public 
money  will  meet  a  welcome  reception  In 
Congress.  But  we  have  not  received  such 
proposals. 

Mr.  Simon  stated:  "the  economic  re- 
covery now  underway  is  going  to  provide 
us  with  satisfactory  growth,"  reaffirm- 
ing Chairman  Greenspan's  position  and 
adding  to  the  mystery  as  to  why  the 
administration  is  proposing  first  a  tax 
cut  that  will  stimulate  the  economy  and 
then  a  budget  cut  that  would  sharply 
slow  the  economy,  If  the  recovery  Is  mov- 
ing along  satisfactorily.  Unfortunately. 
Mr.  Simon's  testimony  shed  no  more 
light  on  what  the  President's  proposal 
will  accomplish  than  Mr.  Greenspan's. 
Yet,  Secretary  Simon  insisted  that  the 
President  would  veto  any  tax  bill  not  tied 
to  a  spending  celling. 

At  our  hearing.  Congressman  Garry 
Brown  of  Michigan  presented  the  ad- 
ministration with  a  sensible  compromise 
proposal.  He  suggested  extending  the 
1975  tax  cuts  and  then  enacting  any  fur- 
ther tax  cuts  later  when  they  could  be 
tied  to  spending  cuts.  This  suggestion 
was  completely  rejected  by  Secretary 
Simon.  It  is  beginning  to  seem  to  many 
of  us  in  Congress  that  the  administra- 
tion is  unwilling  to  try  to  work  with 
Congress  to  come  up  with  a  sensible  plan 
for  achieving  a  strong,  sustained  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  holding  dowTi  exces- 
sive spending. 

Mr.  Greenspan  and  Mr.  Simon,  as  al- 
ways, provided  the  committee  with  a 
lucid  and  factual  evaluation  of  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  they  exhibited  great 
skill  and  good  humor  In  attempting  to 
answer  the  committee's  questions  about 
the  President's  program.  However,  they 
did  not  give  us  satisfactory  answers. 
There  are  no  satisfactory  answers,  be- 
cause the  President's  proposals  are  not 
satisfactory  proposals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  open- 
ing statements  at  the.  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearings  on  October  29  and 
November  7.  Mr.  Greenspan's  statement 
and  portions  of  Secretary  Simon's  state- 
ment to  the  committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opening  Statement  :  Senator  Hubert  H. 

HTTMPHBET,  TtJESDAT,  OCTOBEB  28 

This  morning  our  witness  Is  Alan  Green- 
span, Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  We  are  very  grateful 
to  you,  Mr.  Greenspan  for  agreeing  to  be  here 
this  morning  to  dl-ru«R  f-e  President's  '•e-ent 
tax  cut  and  expenc:»ti:re  re  uctlon  proposals. 
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I  want  to  get  one  thing  straight  right  at 
the  beginning.  This  hearing  is  about  eco- 
nomics, not  politics.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  of  whether  the  President's  pro- 
posals wlU  or  will  not  help  him  politically. 
That  is  not  the  business  of  this  Committee. 
This  Committee  has  only  one  question  to 
examine:  Will  these  proposals  be  beneficial 
to  the  economy? 

I  do  not  see  any  benefit.  The  tax  cut.  If 
taken  alone,  might  be  beneficial  In  Insuring 
that  economic  recovery  continues  at  a  rapid 
pace  next  year.  Coupled  with  an  expenditure 
reduction  which  would  sharply  reduce  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  final  quarter  of  next 
year,  I  can  see  no  benefits.  This  economy 
has  been  on  a  roller  coaster  long  enough.  It 
Is  time  to  get  off.  ' 

If  this  tax  and  spending  package  is  not 
beneficial  to  the  economy,  then  why  was  It 
proposed?  That  Is  the  sixty-four  dollar  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Greenspan,  you  are  privy  to  the 
Internal  deliberations  at  the  White  House, 
and  I  am  not.  I  must  tell  you  that  to  those 
of  us  looking  at  the  question  from  the  out- 
side, it  does  not  appear  that  the  President 
is  listening  to  his  economic  advisers. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  article  by 
Jsmes  Gannon,  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  who.  In  an 
article  entitled  "Who's  In  Charge  Here,  Any- 
way?", writes: 

"Whose  advice  on  economic  matters  Is 
President  Ford  relying  upon,  now  that  it's 
obvious  that  he  Is  often  ignoring  the  counsel 
of  his  economic  advisers?" 

Both  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  House  Budget  Committee  have  indicated 
that  they  vrtll  support  extension  of  the  tax 
withholding  rates  which  are  presently  in 
effect  and  that  this  extension  of  the  1975 
tax  reduction  should  not  be  tied  to  any  ar- 
bitrary limit  on  1977  spending — as  distin- 
guished frdm  responsible,  carefully  consid- 
ered spending  reduction  actions  under  the 
budget  control  process  that  has  been  Imple- 
mented by  Congress.  The  economy  needs  a 
tax  reduction  In  1976.  It  needs  It  for  the 
short-run  purpose  of  keeping  a  vigorous 
economic  recovery  underway. 

Whether  we  also  need  a  large  permanent 
tax  reduction  and  to  what  extent  It  should 
be  coupled  with  expenditure  reductions  Is 
a  separate  question  and  a  complicated  one. 
According  to  Information  which  has  Just 
been  supplied  to  me  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  tax  cut  proposed  by  the  President 
would  cost  $29.5  billion  in  1976.  but  by  1980 
the  revenue  loss  wovild  grow  to  over  $37  bil- 
lion. Now,  that  may  be  appropriate.  It  may 
be  that  we  need  a  tax  cut  of  that  mag- 
nitude— or  even  larger — to  offset  the  effect 
of  infiatlon  In  pushing  up  tax  liabilities. 

But  before  I  commit  myself  to  supporting 
any  such  major  tax  reduction.  I  want  to 
see  what  It  will  do  to  the  balance  in  the 
budget.  With  the  existing  tax  structure  and 
existing  spending  programs  we  can  balance 
the  budget  at  full  employment.  I  regard  that 
as  a  prime  test  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Surely 
we  have  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  this  recession  will  be  behind  us, 
the  economy  will  be  at  high  employment, 
and  the  budget  will  be  balanced. 

Before  I  support  tax  reductions  I  want 
to  know  whether  we  will  still  be  able  to 
balance  that  full-employment  budget  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  legitimate  public  needs. 
I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  achieving  reduc- 
tions on  the  spending  side  of  the  budget. 
Indeed.  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  person  who 
Is  not  in  favor  of  eliminating  "wasteful"  and 
"unnecessary"  spending.  But  most  of  what 
the  government  spends  Is  legitimate  and 
necessary.  We  are  not  going  to  eliminate 
It.  We  must  not  cut  taxes  so  much  that  we 
cannot  finance  the  legitimate  functions  of 
government. 

These  are  the  Issues  which  must  be 
analyzed  in  connection  with  the  President's 
recent  proposals.  So  far  the  Administration 
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has  failed  to  supply  the  Information  needed 
to  make  this  analysis.  We  don't  know  what 
the  President  wants  to  cut.  We  don't  know 
the  Administration's  assessment  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact,  and,  until  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Simon,  we  did  not  know  the  full  cost 
of  the  proposed  tax  cut. 

I  ask  consent  that  the  article  by  James 
Gannon  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
October  21.  1975  and  the  correspondence 
which  I  received  from  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Stephen  Gardner  on  October  23 
be  placed  In  the  hearing  record  at  this  point. 

Statement  or  Alan  Greenspan.  Chairman, 
CoTTNcn.  OF  Economic  Advisers 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
mittee today  to  discuss  the  economic  Impact 
of  the  President's  tax  and  expenditure  pro- 
posals for  next  year.  As  necessary  background 
however.  I  should  like  to  begin  by  touching 
first  upon  some  of  the  recent  evidence  on  the 
state  of  the  economy  and  the  recovery  which 
has  been  underway  for  six  months. 

The  surge  in  Industrial  production  and 
gross  national  product  Indicate  that  the  re- 
bound in  economic  activity  from  the  de- 
pressed levels  of  last  AprU  has  been  running 
ahead  of  forecast.  Over  the  same  period, 
there  has  been  an  excellent  gain  In  total  em- 
ployment and  a  more  rapid  decline  In  job- 
lessness than  we  had  expected  last  spring. 
Equally  Important,  the  flareup  In  prices  dur- 
ing June  and  July  abated  during  the  past 
two  months,  and  the  easing  of  pressures  In 
the  farm  product  markets  have  served  to  al- 
lay partially  the  wide-spread  concern  re- 
garding an  early  renewal  of  strong  Infiatlon- 
ary  pressures.  One  result  has  been  the  resto- 
ration of  a  much  better  expectational  cli- 
mate In  the  money  and  capital  markets  and 
a  retreat  In  Interest  rates  from  this  sum- 
mer's highs.  The  recovery  Is  underway  and 
In  Its  Initial  stages  at  least,  it  is  stronger 
than  we  could  have  prudently  expected. 

The  coiurse  of  the  economy  this  year  has 
been  dominated  by  sharp  movements  in 
business  Inventory  Investment,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  before  this  Committee  on  ear- 
lier occasions.  The  preliminary  estimates  in- 
dicate a  very  sharp  Inventory  swing  In  the 
third  quarter.  Although  inventories  were  still 
being  run  down  the  much  slower  pace  of  liq- 
uidation accounted  for  more  than  half  of 
the  gain  reported  In  GNP.  We  have  known 
for  some  time  that  the  Inventory  liquidation 
of  earlier  In  the  year  was  simply  unsustain- 
able and  that  Its  reversal  was  Inevitable,  as 
the  excessive  Inventory  overhang  which  was 
built  up  last  year  was  worked  off.  Moreover 
just  as  inventory  movements  accentuated 
the  recession  earlier  In  the  year  they  will 
continue  to  be  a  source  of  strength — al- 
though a  decline  one — over  the  next  two  or 
three  quarters  at  least. 

One  impressive  aspect  of  the  third  quarter 
figures  Is  the  strength  in  final  demand.  Final 
sales  in  real  terms  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
4.4  pefcent.  just  about  as  rapidly  as  In  the 
second  quarter  of  the  year,  laregly  because 
of  a  continued  strong  rise  in  personal  con- 
sumption expenditures.  Consumer  outlays  In 
real  terms  rose  at  a  7  percent  annual  rate— 
slightly  more  rapidly  than  the  6.3  percent 
rate  of  advance  during  the  second  quarter. 

I  should  point  out  that  some  of  these 
growth  rates  are  exaggerated  by  a  quirk  in 
the  statistical  techniques  xised  to  put  the 
GNP  m  constant  dollars.  The  real  GNP  gain 
during  the  third  quarter  would  be  closer  to 
9  percent  than  11.2  percent  If  more  updated 
techniques  were  used  In  removing  the  effects 
of  Inflation  from  the  current  dollar  GNP 
levels. 

Perhaps  more  Important  to  the  immediate 
outlook,  the  evidence  to  date  for  October 
Indicates  that  the  pickup  in  economic  ac- 
tivity has  continued  Into  the  present  quar- 
ter. Retail  sales  of  durable  goods  are  exhibit- 
ing special  strength  as  automobile  sales,  fol- 


lowing the  Introduction  of  the  new  models, 
are  continuing  the  pattern  of  increase  which 
began  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  The 
strength  In  final  demand  Is  laying  a  Boi\A 
foundation  for  a  further  recovery  next  year 
and  XhiB  Is  more  Important  that  the  precise 
pattern  and  tlmmg  of  the  inventory  swing 
which  we  ate  now  experiencing. 

A  second  encouraging  aspect  Is  that  recent 
evidence  suggests  a  somewhat  earlier  bot- 
toming out  In  business  capital  investment 
outlays  than  many  have  anticipated.  Busi- 
ness fixed  Investment  in  real  terms  held 
even  during  the  third  quarter  despite  the 
wide  margins  of  excess  capacity  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  economy.  Nor  is  this 
development  without  support.  Following  the 
sharp  declines  of  late  last  year,  the  Inflow'of 
new  orders  for  capital  goods  in  August  was 
up  by  12  percent  from  the  March  low  and 
this  level  held  up  In  September.  Production 
of  business  equipment  In  the  indtistrlal 
production  index  rose  at  a  nearly  10  per- 
cent seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  between 
June  and  September.  There  are  also  indica- 
tions of  a  more  favorable  upturn  in  corpo- 
rate earnings  in  the  second  half  and  this 
would  facilitate  the  recovery  In  tovestment. 
There  are  still  reasons,  however,  to  question 
the  speed  and  the  timing  of  the  upturn  in 
business  Investment  next  year  but  the  evi- 
dence continues  to  provide  support  for  the 
possibility  of  an  earlier  and  a  mose  substan- 
tial upturn  In  capital  outlays  than  past  ex- 
perience might  Indicate. 

As  one  would  expect  the  sharp  pickup  in 
production  has  resulted  in  a  correspond- 
ingly marked  Improvement  in  the  employ- 
ment situation.  Between  March  and  Sep- 
tember civilian  employment,  as  measured 
In  the  monthly  household  survey,  rose  by 
1.5  million.  In  recent  months,  and  esijeclally 
since  June,  rising  employment  In  the  house- 
hold survey  has  been  accompanied  by  a  sig- 
nificant pickup  in  nonfarm  payroll  employ- 
ment. Although  the  labor  force  has  con- 
tinued to  expand  at  a  rapid  2.0  percent  an- 
nual rate  since  December,  the  level  of  un- 
employment has  declined,  and  the  decline 
from  the  second  quarter  peak  has  been  more 
rapid  than  we  had  anticipated. 

Of  course  there  are  problem  areas  and  we 
all  recognize  them.  The  recovery  In  housing 
has  lagged  expectations.  Housing  starts  in 
September  were  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  1.24  million  units,  a  full  41  per- 
cent above  the  levels  of  Deceqiber.  1974. 
Nonetheless  they  were  still  below  our  earlier 
expectations  for  this  time  and  the  levels  con- 
sistent with  the  country's  long-term  housing 
needs  and  a  healthy  residential  construction 
sector.  Mortgage  Interest  rates  have  moved 
upward  In  the  past  several  months,  and  by 
September  the  rise  In  short-term  Interest 
rates  seemed  to  imperU  the  Inflow  of  funds 
Into  the  mortgage  lending  Institution. 
Although  mortgage  Interest  rates  re- 
main at  very  high  levels,  short-term 
rates  have  come  down.  The  savings  flow  data 
now  indicate  resumed  Inflow  and  a  more  re- 
assuring outlook  for  the  availabUlty  of 
mortgage  financing  in  the  months  ahead. 
Accordingly  we  expect  the  gradual  recovery  In 
housing  to  continue  in  1976. 

Even  with  the  easing  of  the  June  and  July 
price  flareup,  consumer  prices  have  risen 
at  a  7  percent  annual  rate  so  far  this  year,  a 
rate  which  is  too  high  in  comparison  with 
historical  standards  and  the  requirements  for 
a  stable  prosperity.  High  inflation  and  Infla- 
tionary expectations  moreover  have  their  di- 
rect counterpart  In  high  Interest  rates.  Per- 
haps most  Important  of  all  consumers  and 
businessmen  are  not  yet  convinced  that  eco- 
nomic recovery  can  be  achieved  without  set- 
ting off  another  set  of  forces  which  will 
quickly  recreate  the  virulent  Inflationary  con- 
ditions of  1973  and  1974.  These  are  prob- 
lems which  policy  must  recognize  and  deal 
with. 
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But  It  IB  Important  to  recognize  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  undergone  a  marked 
Improvement  In  recent  months.  Quite  apart 
from  the  Inventory  swing,  the  recovery  ap- 
pears to  be  resting  upon  solid  enough  founda- 
tions to  suggest  a  continuation  during  the 
present  quarter  and  Into  next  year  as  well. 

Now  that  the  recovery  Is  underway  It  Is 
even  more  important  to  focus  upon  the  prob- 
lems which  we  are  going  to  confront  in  the 
next  year  and  beyond.  Unless  we  carefully 
assess  the  risks  that  are  Involved  with  alter- 
native policies  we  may  exacerbate  the  prob- 
lems which  we  will  face  by  late  next  year 
and  greatly  Increase  the  chances  of  setting 
off  another  Inflation-recession  cycle. 

The  dilemma  Is  how  to  achieve  recovery 
without  recreating  inflation.  At  this  Juncture 
in  the  recovery,  Ideally,  one  would  want  as- 
surance that  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  will 
be  adequate  to  support  the  continuation  of 
a  healthy  recovery.  At  the  same  time  the  Im- 
provement In  the  economy  makes  it  even 
more  Importaqt  to  assure  that  the  thrust  of 
fiscal  <ind  monetary  policy  does  not  have  em- 
bedded In  it  the  seeds  of  future  Inflation. 

A  second   and,   in   a  sense,   more   difficult 
problem,  is  that  consumers  and  businessmen 
are    not    convinced    that    the    dilemma    of 
achieving  recovery  without  inflation  can  be 
resolved.  Recent  experience  has  made  them 
wary,   watchful   and   mindful   of   the   risks 
which   the  vftrlous  policy  alternatives  pose 
for    the    future.    Past    experience    indicates 
that  It  is  easy  to  continue  expansive  policies, 
but  It  Is  very  dlfBcult  to  curb  budget  deficits 
and  hold  monetary  expansion  to  rates  which 
are  appropriate  for  high  employment  price 
stability.  Rightly  or  wrongly  our  past  mis- 
takes have  created  a  situation  in  which  re- 
covery itself  is  dependent  upon  confidence 
that  policy  will  become  significantly  less  ex- 
pansive when  and  as  circumstances  reqiUre. 
Fiscal  and  monetary  policies  are,  in  my 
judgment,  generaUy  suitable  for  present  cir- 
cumstances.  But  as  circumstances  change, 
policy  must  also  change.  The  budget  deficit 
must  be  closed  as  the  recovery  proceeds  and 
unless  we  are  able  to  rein  In  the  ra^)ld  rise 
In  federal  outlays  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  count  on  the  passive  growth  in  revenues 
from  the  recovery  to  fully  close  it. 

In  fact  it  Is  this  longer-term  fiscal  prob- 
lem to  which  the  President's  program,  to  tie 
a  $28  billion  cut  in  the  growth  In  federal 
outlays  to  a  comparable  cut  in  taxes,  was 
iddressed.  It  was  not  proposed  for  its  short- 
«rm  effects— although  the  discussion  and  the 
:riticlsm   has  tended   to  concentrate   upon 
these  aspects.  The  major  economic  thrust  of 
;he  President's  program  is  directed  at  what 
we  perceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
ong-term    economic    problems   confronting 
;he  United  States.  It  is  directed  at  what  is 
ilearly  an  accelerating  and  Increasingly  un- 
»ntroUable  rate  of  increase  in  federal  out- 
ays.  The  flexlbUlty.  or  so-called  controUabil- 
ty,    of    our   expenditures   has    sharply   de- 
'  Teased  during  the  last  decade.  Nearly  three- 
ourths  of  the  budget  now  is  in  outlays  for 
(rograms  for  which  payment  is  required  un- 
Uer   existing  law   or  contracts.   These   pay- 
1  nents  must  be  made  unless  substantive  law 
1 3  changed.  Government  payrolls  make  up  an 
I  dditional  one-sixth  of  the  federal  budget. 
'  "he    largely    discretionary    remaining    one- 
1  enth  includes  mainly  nonpayroll  purchases 
<f  goods  and  services.  In   1967  when  such 
jnalyses  were  first  inituted,  a  fifth  of  the 
1  udget  was  discretionary. 

An  even  more  important  problem  is  that 
tae  rate  of  increase  In  nondefense  budget 
<  uUays,  In  peal  terms.  In  recent  years  has 
eiMeded  the  real  growth  in  the  economy 
Payments  to  Individuals  in  real  terms  for 
e  tample,  rose  at  a  10.9  percent  annual  rate 
t  etween  fiscal  1965  and  fiscal  1975.  Real  out- 
»  n»  ^  nondefense  programs  excudlng 
r  ASA  and  Interest  payments  rose  at  an  an- 
E  ual  rate  of  more  than  8  percent 


The  size  of  the  developing  problem  has 
been  obscured  for  years  by  the  decline  In 
real  defense  outlays  following  the  Vietnam 
War  peak.  Between  fiscal  years  1968  and  1976 
such  outlays  declined  by  an  average  of  6.4 
percent  per  year.  The  sharp  shift  In  the 
underlying  composition  of  outlays  In  the 
budget  and  practical  realities  of  the  forces 
that  have  produced  it,  clearly  suggest  three 
choices— a  sharp  curb  In  the  growth  of  do- 
mestic programs,  a  further  gradual  dis- 
mantling of  our  defense  establishment,  or 
significant  tax  Increases.  Even  should  we,  as 
a  nation,  short-sightedly  opt  for  either  of 
the  latter  two  courses  of  action,  we  would 
be  only  postponing  again,  the  Inevitable  con- 
fronting of  the  unsustainable  real  rise  In 
domestic  programs. 

The  full  significance  of  this  acceleration  In 
outlays  became  particularly  evident  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  as  the 
fiscal  1977  budget  began  to  take  shape.  As 
the  magnitude  of  the  Increases  in  outlays 
which  would  have  to  take  place  under  exist- 
ing law  became  clear,  the  President  directed 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  de- 
vise measures  and  ways  by  which  the  ex- 
penditure growth  could  be  slowed.  He  fur- 
ther directed  that  any  savings  be  refunded 
to  the  American  taxpayer  in  order  to  main- 
tain private  piu-chasing  power  and  lob  crea- 
tion. 

One  problem  that  the  President  had  in 
formulating  his  program  was  that  the  tem- 
porary tax  cut  for  calendar  year  1975  ex- 
pired on  December  31st.  Unless  the  new 
permanent  tax  structure  were  put  in  place 
as  of  January,  income  tax  rates  would  have 
risen  automatically.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  taxes,  he  decided 
to  recommend  his  tax  legislation  to  be  ef- 
fective as  of  January   1,   1976. 

Should  the  spending  curtailment  lag  the 
tax  cut.  the  deficit  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  calendar  year  1976  would  be  increased 
and  this  in  Itself  is  admittedly  undesirable. 
Additional  fiscal  stimulus  does  not  seem  to 
be  necessary  considering  the  extent  of  the 
economic  recovery  now  underway.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  President  has  Indicated  that 
he  would  support  further  curbs  in  fiscal  1976 
expenditures. 

In  any  event,  the  deficit  increases  are  cer- 
tainly not  large  when  compared  with  a  pro- 
gram of  an  extension  of  the  current  tax  with- 
holding rates  and  prospective  outlays  As  a 
consequence,  the  impact  on  the  path  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  would  not  be  significant 

What  would  be  significant  are  the  effects 
on  the  levels  of  federal  outlays  during  the 
fiscal  years  1978.  1979  and  beyond.  The  $28 
bUllon  cut  In  the  fiscal  1977  rate  of  Increase 
m  outlays,  which  the  President  has  proposed 
would  help  insure  that  the  dangerous  ac- 
celeration m  federal  spending  would  be 
dramatically  slowed.  This  would  be  a  major 
first  step  toward  defusing  the  very  strong 
inflationary  bias  that  has  gripped  our 
economy.  o    f*-    ^ 


OPENDJG    STATEMEIfT    OT    SenATOH    HtTBEET    H 
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♦v°^''"°^™  ^^^  morning  is  Secretary  of 
the  TreasTiry  William  Simon.  We  appreciate 
his  being  here  this  morning  to  answer  our 
queslons  regarding  the  President's  recent 
recommendations  for  a  $28  billion  tax  cut 
beginning  in  1976  and  an  equivalent  pro- 
Sl'lD??  ^P*"^**^^  restraint  beginning  in  fls- 
Mr.  Secretary,  so  far  no  one  has  made  a 
K^>F°^  "^^  '°''  ****  specific  proposals  made 
by  the  President.  There  is  widespread  agree- 
ment that  some  tax  reduction  is  need«l  in 
1976  and  there  is  universal  agreement  that 
spending  restraint  Is  desirable  not  only  m 
fiscal  1977.  but  on  a  continuing  basis.  But 
the  prevalent  opinion  certainly  seems  to  be 
that  there  are  better  ways  to  cut  taxes  and 
better  ways  to  restrain  spending  than  those 
recommended  by  the  President.  However  we 
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want  to  give  you  the  opportunity  this  morn- 
ing to  persuade  us  that  the  Administration 
program  is  the  best  available  approach 

Mr.  Secretary,  In  a  recent  letter  you  wrote 
to  the  Washington  Post  you  listed  five  "basic 
economic  needs"  which  the  President's  tax 
and  spending  cuts  are  designed  to  address 
I  must  say  that  If  this  Is  the  strongest  case 
you  can  make  for  the  President's  proposals 
I  And  It  a  very  weak  one.  The  first  "need" 
you  list  is  "to  make  more  certain  the  sus- 
talnablllty   of   the   economic   recovery   that 
got   underway   In   late  spring."   This  seems 
to   contradict   testimony   given    this   Com- 
mittee last  week  by  Mr.  Alan  Greenspan  He 
said   that  the  President's  proposals  would 
have  very  little  Impact  on  the  economic  re- 
covery and  he  has  not  revised  his  forecast 
of  economic  growth  or  unemployment  based 
on  the  President's  proposals.  Not  only  that 
he  also  said  the  temporarily  enlarged  deficit 
the  President's  program  would  Imply  Is  "ad- 
mittedly undesirable." 

The  second  "need"  you  list  Is  "to  avoid  a 
negative  psychological  reaction  to  Increases 
In  tax  withholding  rates  which  might  dis- 
rupt the  strong  pace  of  personal  spending 
which  is  so  important  to  the  strength  and 
durability  of  recovery."  The  tax  increase 
could  of  course  be  avoided  by  simply  ex- 
tending current  withholding  rates  as  Con- 
gress may  very  well  do.  The  President's  pro- 
gram is  certainly  not  necessary  to  achieve 
this  need. 

The  third  "need"  you  list  Is  "to  return  to 
Individuals  the  opportunity  to  personally 
decide  how  they  will  spend  a  larger  share 
of  their  family  earnings."  The  President's 
proposal  would  achieve  this  for  some  individ- 
uals, but  not  for  others.  Because  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  do  not  include  extension  of 
the  earned  Income  credit,  famUies  earning 
$5,000  or  less  would  have  as  much  as  $300 
less  disposal  Income  under  his  proposal  than 
they  do  under  1975  tax  law. 

The  fourth  'need'  you  list  is  "to  take  some 
meaningful  actions  to  encourage  capital  for- 
mation which  is  needed  in  the  short  run  to 
sustain  the  recovery  and  in  the  long  run  to 
create  the  necessary  Jobs  for  this  nations 
growing  labor  force."  This  may  be  a  legiti- 
mate need,  Mr.  Simon,  but  if  so  I  don't  think 
your  proposals  meet  the  need.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  only  $2.2  billion— the  result 
of  a  2  percent  corporate  rate  reduction— is 
new.  The  other  business  tax  cuts  you  have 
proposed  are  all  extensions  of  the  '75  Act  or 
special  provisions  for  utilities  which  have 
previously  been  proposed.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  $7  billion  package  of  busi- 
ness tax  cuts  contained  In  the  Administra- 
tion's bill  will  have  a  large  Impact  on  sus- 
taining the  recovery  or  creating  additional 
Jobs.  However,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to 
have  any  information  that  you  can  give  the 
Conunlttee  to  subsUntlate  your  claims 

The  fifth  "need"  you  listed  was  "to  reverse 
the  trend  of  rising  Federal  spending  which 
has  been  based  on  the  false  assumption  that 
the  American  people  support  the  sharp  ex- 
pansion of  the  role  of  government  in  their 
lives."  I  Just  don't  believe  your  charge  that 
there  has  been  a  sharp  expansion  in  the  role 
of  Federal  Government  In  people's  lives  can 
be  substantiated.  In  the  first  place,  according 
to  the  1976  budget,  the  size  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  has  actually  declined  by  about 
187,000  people  since  1969.  While  It  Is  true  that 
total  government  employment  has  Increased, 
this  Is  because  of  the  rapid  Increase  In  State 
and  local  government  employment  and  not 
because  of  the  Federal  Government.  Secondly, 
you  and  I  both  know  that  the  rapid  rise  in 
Federal  spending  can  be  largely  attributed  to 
programs  which  are  tied  to  Inflation  or  to 
the  rise  in  unemployment  and  not  to  the 
provision  of  additional  services. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Simon,  I  would  repeat 
that  if  this  Is  the  strongest  case  you  can  make 
for  the  President's  proposals,  it's  a  very  weak 
one  Indeed. 
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I  place  in  the  record  at  this  point  your 
letter  to  the  Washington  Post  from  which  I 
have  quoted. 

I  know  you  have  to  leave  early,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, and  we  will  have  Commissioner  Shlskin 
here  at  11 :00  to  discuss  the  employment  situ- 
ation. So  please  proceed  with  your  statement 
and  then  we  will  have  a  few  questions. 

ExcniPTS  Prom  Statement  of  the  Honorable 
William    E.    Simon.    Secretary    of    the 

TBEAStTRY 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Dis- 
tinguished Committee : 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  review  current  economic  conditions  and 
policies.  My  analysis  will  hopefully  contrib- 
ute to  a  better  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  now  underway  and  the  policy 
initiatives  required  for  achieving  long-term 
economic  goals  regarding  inflation,  unem- 
ployment and  national  output.  Policy  Initi- 
atives now  under  consideration  will  affect 
both  the  near-term  pattern  of  recovery  and 
the  longer-term  outlook  for  achieving  the 
basic  objective  of  national  economic  policy, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946: 
"To  promote  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power "  through 
actions  coiisistent  with  "other  essential 
considerations  of  national  policy"  in  ways 
"calculated  to  foster  and  promote  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  and  the  general  wel- 
fare .  .  ."  The  disappointing  inflation  and 
unemployment  performance  of  the  past  de- 
cade indicates  the  basic  need  for  a  longer- 
term  perspective  in  setting  current  policies. 
This  is  a  difficult  adjustment  but  if  it  is 
not  made,  future  economic  developments 
will  be  even  more  disappointing  and  the 
margin  for  error  will  diminish. 

Given  the  basic  importance  of  economic 
Issues  in  shaping  the  future  of  our  Nation, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  a  unique 
role  In  influencing  the  decisions  of  Congress. 
I  hope  that  our  Joint  analysis  of  the  cur- 
rent problems  and  policy  Initiatives  will 
contribute  to  more  reasoned  and  effective 
decisions  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with   this   Committee   tov/ard   that   goal. 

FISCAL  POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  progress  of 
economic  recovery  to  date  and  near-term 
prospects,  the  President  recently  proposed  a 
balanced  package  of  Federal  tax  and  spend- 
ing recommendations.  We  hope  that  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public  will  seriously 
consider  these  proposals  as  a  means  of  sus- 
taining the  current  recovery  and,  more  fun- 
damentaUy,  of  correcting  the  long-term  pat- 
tern of  rapidly  rising  government  spending 
and  chronic  budget  deficits.  The  increased 
spending  and  cumulative  deficits  have  In- 
creasingly eroded  our  fiscal  flexibility  and 
created  serious  economic  distortions  which, 
m  turn,  have  contributed  to  the  unfortunate 
boom-and-recesslon  sequences  during  the 
past  decade.  We  believe  that  the  President's 
recommendations  provide  a  meaningful  step 
toward  regaining  fiscal  control  and  greater 
equity  by  returning  mere  decision-making 
discretion  to  individuals  and  families  to 
determine  how  they  will  allocate  their  In- 
comes and  personal  financial  resources. 

The  President's  recommendations  Involve 
two  basic  actions :  ( 1 )  a  permanent  reduction 
in  Federal  taxes  totaling  approximately  $28 
billion  in  1976  with  three-quarters  of  th« 
relief  for  Individuals  and  one-quarter  for 
business  firms;  and  (2)  a  slowing  down  of  the 
upward  momentum  of  Federal  spending 
through  cooperative  efforts  of  Congress  and 
the  Administration  to  hold  down  spending 
during  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year  and  by 
establishing  a  spending  celling  of  $396  bil- 
lion for  Fiscal  Year  1977  that  begins  Octo- 
ber 1.  1976.  It  is  important  to  consider  these 
actions  as  a  package  If  we  are  to  maximize 
the  long-term  benefits. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  spending  cell- 
ing of  $395  billion  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  would 


still  result  In  a  large  budget  increase  of  $25 
billion,  or  6.8  percent,  above  the  anticipated 
outlays  of  $370  billion  this  year.  Therefore, 
Federal  outlays  will  continue  to  rise;  our 
realistic  goal  must  be  to  slow  down  the  rapid 
growth  of  spending.  Unless  such  action  Is 
taken,  spending  In  Fiscal  Year  1977  could 
Increase  by  approximately  $53  billion  without 
adding  any  new  programs  according  to  pre- 
liminary estimates  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  This  unfortunate  surge 
of  spending  would  result  from  the  cumula- 
tive pressures  we  have  legislated  Into  our 
system.  In  Fiscal  Year  1966  Federal  budget 
outlays  totaled  $134.7  billion.  In  Just  nine 
years  they  doubled,  rising  to  $268.4  billion 
in  Fiscal  Year  1974  (see  Table  1).  If  outlays 
actuaUy  rise  to  $370  billion  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  that  would  represent  an  in- 
crease of  $101.6  billion,  or  38  percent,  In 
Just  two  fiscal  years.  Therefore,  It  should  not 
be  surprising  that  a  large  Federal  budget 
deficit  of  $43.6  billion  was  recorded  In  Fiscal 
Year  1975  and  an  even  larger  deficit  of  at 
least  $70  billion  is  expected  this  year. 

Some  analysts  have  suggested  that  deficits 
of  this  size  are  not  particularly  burdensome 
if  they  are  compared  to  the  current  GNP 
totals.  This  mechanistic  view  of  comparing 
a  residual  figure  against  the  total  level  of 
economic  activity  Ignores  the  fundamental 
issues:  (1)  the  Increased  government  claims 
against  future  output;  (2)  the  inflationary 
ImpsMJt  of  increased  Federal  spending  that 
occurs  If  additional  claims  are  added  to  total 
demand  when  resotirces  are  already  fully 
employed  even  though  the  original  govern- 
meikt  spending  decisions  may  have  been 
mswle  during  earlier  periods  of  economic 
slack;  and  (3)  the  serious  disruptions  In  the 
financial  markets  that  result  when  such 
massive  deficits  must  be  financed. 

Some  analysts  also  claim  that  the  surge  of 
government  sjjendlng  and  deficits  are  only 
temporary  and  that  more  moderate  outlay 
growth  rates  and  budget  balance  will  return 
as  soon  as  economic  conditions  stabilize. 
It  is  true  that  part  of  the  budget  outlay  in- 
creases can  be  ■  traced  to  the  "automatic 
stabilizers"  that  should  respond  to  recession 
problems.  For  example,  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  have  increased  from  $6 
billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1974  to  over  $19  billion 
this  fiscal  year.  However,  a  review  of  the 
actual  budget  figures  or  the  recommenda- 
tions included  in  the  First  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution to  the  Congress  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Committees  clearly  indi- 
cates that  large  spending  Increases  are  occur- 
ring across  the  traditional  programs  of  the 
entire  Federal  Government  (see  Table  2). 
These  spending  Increases  cannot  realistically 
be  considered  as  "temporary"  since  govern- 
ment programs  are  rarely  eliminated  or  cur- 
tailed. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  Is  unrealistic  because  he  has 
indicated  that  the  slowdown  In  the  upward 
momentum  of  spending  should  occur  across 
all  existing  programs.  This  Is  an  Ironic  cri- 
ticism when  the  record  of  fourteen  deficits 
in  the  last  fifteen  fiscal  years  or  the  near 
guidrupling  of  outlays  from  $97.8  billion  in 
Fiscal  Year  1961  to  approximately  $370  bil- 
lion this  year  is  considered.  Is  It  realistic  to 
believe  that  we  will  balance  the  Federal 
budget  annually  or  over  the  economic  cycle 
in  the  future  when  that  disappointing  rec- 
ord is  examined?  Nor  has  the  full-employ- 
ment budget  concept  prevented  deficits 
from  being  reported  using  those  definitions. 
In  short,  there  is  certainly  a  need  for  dis- 
cipline but  the  guidelines  of  the  past  have 
not  provided  the  necessary  realism. 

The  President  has  also  emphasized  that 
establishing  a  spending  ceiling  of  $395  bil- 
lion for  Fiscal  Year  1977  does  not  remove 
the  need  for  discipline  in  holding  down  cur- 
rent government  spending  between  now  ar.d 
October  1,  1976.  Last  January  the  President 
proposed  a  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  call- 


ing for  outlays  of  $349.4  billion.  Since  then 
the  bulk  of  the  budget  reclsions  and  de- 
ferrals have  been  rejected  by  Congress  and 
numerous  spending  increases  have  been  leg- 
islated. The  President  has  vetoed  many  of 
these  spending  initiatives  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  excessive  and  most  of  his  v  toes 
have  been  sustained.  Nevertheless,  Fiscal 
Year  1976  spending  continues  to  rise  steadily 
beyond  the  levels  he  has  asked  for.  The 
President  is  now  asking  for  spending  dis- 
cipline this  year  and  next  year  and  into  the 
future.  In  a  meeting  with  several  news  media 
representatives  held  on  October  14,  1975  he 
commented  on  the  claim  that  the  formal 
spending  celling  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  might 
imply  a  relaxation  of  the  discipline  he  has 
asked  for  during  the  past  year: 

"If  the  Congress  is  concerned  about  this, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  they  can't  cooperate 
in  a  number  of  the  authorizations  and  .ap- 
propriation bills  that  they  and  I  will  be  con- 
sidering between  now  and  January  1,  which 
will  have  an  Impact  on  the  spending  in  the 
first  six  months  or  nine  months  of  calendar 
year  1976." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  probably  going 
to  have  that  struggle  during  that  period  of 
time  anyhow,  and  our  emphasis  will  be.  as 
it  has  been,  to  hold  the  line  on  some  of  these 
spending  proposals,  whether  it  is  an  au- 
thorization, appropriation,  or  substantive 
legislation." 

So,  m  effect,  I  will  be  seeking  to  put 
some  lid  on  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year 
1976  spending,"  (The  White  House  Briefing 
by  the  President,  William  E.  Simon,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Alan  Greenspan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  James  T.  Lynn.  Director  of  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  Eighteen  News- 
paper Columnists.  Office  of  the  White  Hpuf=e 
Press  Secretary,  October  14.  1975,  pp.  6-7.) 
The  President  has  emphatically  stated  that 
spending  discipline  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  applied  across  the  board  and 
has  Instructed  his  budget  officials  to  work 
toward  the  spending  celling  goal  in  devel- 
oping the  Fiscal  Year  1977  budget  which  will 
be  represented  in  the  January  Budget  Mes- 
sage to  Congress.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  already  working  with  the  Indi- 
vidual departments  and  agencies  to  deter- 
mine what  spending  programs  can  be  mod- 
erated. These  specific  actions  will  be  Indi- 
cated In  the  regular  budget  publications  in 
January.  And  Congress  and  its  Budget  Com- 
mittees will  have  the  usual  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  to  evaluate  and  adjust 
those  budget  recommendations.  The  call  for 
cooperation  In  setting  a  spending  celling  for 
Fiscal  Year  1977  is  simply  that — a  cooperative 
effort  to  introduce  a  sense  of  realism  into 
regaining  fiscal  control.  This  approach  does 
not  disrupt  the  normal  budget  preparation 
process  of  the  Executive  Office  nor  does  It 
usurp  or  disrupt  the  functions  of  the  Con- 
gress or  its  new  Budget  Committees.  Each 
body  retains  the  same  responsibilities  and 
powers.  Setting  a  realistic  target  does  not 
change  the  ultimate  responsibilities;  Instead. 
it  provides  a  necessary  foundation  for  the 
tax  relief  recommendations. 

The  second  part  of  the  package  of  recom- 
mendations Involves  extensive  and  perma- 
nent tax  relief  action  beginning  In  1976.  The 
recommended  changes  in  the  individual  and 
business  income  tax  structure  are  as  follows: 
Individual  tax  cuts 
(In  billions) 
Increase  personal  exemption  from  $750 

to  $1.000 'lO.  1 

Replace  $1,300  low  income  allowance 
and  $2,000  maximum  standard  de- 
duction with  fiat  amount  standard 
deduction  of  $2,500  for  married  cou- 
ples ($1,800  for  a  single  person) 4.  0 

Reduced  tax  rates 8-8 

Total  Individual  tax  cuts 20.7 
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Business  tax  cuts 
Extension  of  1975  corporate  rate  and 

surtax  exemption  changes 1.5 

Permanent    extension    of    Investment 

credit  Increase  (from  7-10;  40-10  for 

utUltles)  3.0 

a  pet   corporate   rate   reduction    (4&- 

48   pet) 2.2 

Utilities  tax  relief  previously  proposed 

(see  Annex  C) 0.6 

Total  business  tax  cuts 7.2 
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Total  tax  cuts 27.9 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Office  of  Tax  Analysis,  Revised,  Oc- 
tober 24,  1975,  Note:  Numbers  may  not  add 
to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

As  Indicated,  three-quarters  of  this  perma- 
nent reduction  would  be  provided  for  Indi- 
viduals and  one-quarter  to  business  firms. 
Even  the  one-quarter  share  allocated  to  busi- 
nesses will  directly  benefit  Individuals  by 
providing  Incentives  for  capital  Investment 
which  will  create  Jobs  and  contribute  to  in- 
creasing personal  Income.  Capital  Investment 
Is  also  needed  to  create  the  productive  ca- 
pacity required  if  our  future  economic  goals 
of  lower  unemployment,  moderate  price  In- 
creases and  Improved  productivity  are  to  be 
achieved. 

Analysis  of  the  President's  tax  reduction 
proposals  Indicates  the  distributional  effects 
which  are  summarized  in  Tables  3  through 
13.  As  sxmimarized  In  Table  3,  personal  In- 
come taxes  would  be  reduced  by  $20.7  billion 
from  the  (129.4  billion  amount  that  would 
otherwise  be  collected  if  we  revert  back  to 
the  1972-74  tax  statutes.  The  distribution  of 
tax  reductions  and  the  percentage  reduction 
In  tax  llabUltles  for  each  adjusted  gross  In- 
come class  compared  with  the   1972-74  law 
are  summarized  In  Table  3.  The  specific  types 
of  reductions  by  adjusted  gross  Income  class 
are  shown  in  Tables  4  and  5.  Comparisons  of 
the  President's  recommendations  with   the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  are  summarized 
In  Table  6.  The  proposed  Impact  of  additional 
tax  relief  recommended  by  the  President  on 
different  types  of  individuals  and  families  Is 
Bummarized  in  Tables  8  through  12.  Finally, 
a    comparison    of    proposed    business    tax 
changes    with    the    1976   Act   reductions   Is 
shown  In  Table  13.  The  various  tables  Indi- 
cate that  the  low-  and  middle-Income  cate- 
gories receive  a  larger  share  of  the  tax  re- 
duction recommended  and  a  larger  percent- 
age reduction  of  their  tax  llabUltles  com- 
pared with  the  1972-74  laws  and  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975. 

Analysis  of  the  tax  changes  recommended 
In  Tables  3  through  13  Indicates  that  the 
President's  recommendations  would  provide 
even  more  benefits  to  Individuals,  an  addi- 
tional ill. 8  billion  above  the  relief  provided 
by  the  1978  Act  (Table  6)  and  $2.5  blUlon  ad- 
ditional relief  for  businesses  (Table  13).  We 
believe  that  this  amount  of  tax  relief  will 
help  sustain  the  economic  recovery  now  tin- 
derway,  particularly  the  strong  personal 
spending,  and  provide  necessary  Incentives 
for  increasing  future  capital  Investment.  We 
also  believe  that  the  changes  are  equitable 
because  the  reductions  are  concentrated  In 
low-Income  tax  brackets  where  the  impact  of 
Inflation  Is  particularly  severe  and  In  the 
mlddle-lnccmie  tax  brackets  where  the  bulk 
of  tax  payments  are  collected. 

Those  who  are  already  paying  heavy  taxes 
should  obviously  participate  In  the  relief  as 
a  matter  of  equity  and  to  provide  incentives 
for  continuing  to  work  hard  to  provide  for 
personal  and  famUy  financial  security.  "Hie 
"progpesBlve"  nature  of  the  tax  system  Is 
clearly  emphasized  by  minimizing  the  per- 
centage distribution  of  the  tax  reductions  to 
higher  income  brackets  (see  Tables  3  and  6) . 
In  fact,  the  extremely  low  percentage  reduc- 
tion In  the  tax  llabUltles  of  hlgher-lnoome 


tax  classes  might  raise  questions  about  equity 
and  Incentives  but  it  was  felt  that  the  pro- 
posed distribution  of  tax  reUef  properly  re- 
flects current  needs.  Both  the  1975  Act  and 
the  President's  proposals  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  offsetting  part  of  the  debUitatlng 
Impact  of  inflation  which  has  significantly 
increased  the  "real"  tax  burden  by  pushing 
tax  payers  into  higher  marginal  tax  brackets 
even  though  the  eroding  effects  of  price  in- 
creases have  held  down  their  "real"  gains 
over  much  of  the  past  decade. 

In   developing    this   balanced   package   of 
proposals  we  felt  strongly  that  the  funda- 
mental policy  requirement  at  this  time  is  to 
regain  fiscal   control  so  that  the  economic 
distortions  of  the  past  decade  can  be  mod- 
erated.  We  also   believe   that  the  potential 
benefits  should  result  in  tax  relief  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  maintain  private  pur- 
chasing power  and  for  businesses  as  an  in- 
centive   to   increase    capital    investment    to 
create  Jobs.  Therefore,  the  two  proposals  are 
Inextricably  tied  together.  Action  on  taxes 
Is  obviously  required  at  this  time  to  avoid 
reverting  back  to  the   1972-74  tax  statutes 
because  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  was  a 
temporary  law.  WhUe  it  is  popular  to  pro- 
pose tax  reductions,  it  would  be  irrespon- 
sible to  reduce  revenues  without  simultane- 
ously considering  the  difficult  Job  of  slow- 
ing down  spending — during  the  rest  of  this 
fiscal  year  and  in  Fiscal  Year  1977.  To  act 
only  on  tax  reductions  would  increase  the 
enormous  deficit  we  already  face  and  that 
distortion    would    ultimately    lead    to    even 
more  undesirable  Infiatlon  and  employment. 
It  would  be  most  unfortunate  to  have  ex- 
cess stimulus  in  the  form  of  tax  cuts,  which 
are  usually  popular,  without  corresponding 
action   on  spending.  The  lagged  Impact  of 
economic  policies  would  lead  to  unwanted 
overheating  of  the  economy  if  a  nine-month 
gap  between  tax  reductions  and  the  initia- 
tion of  necessary  spending  discipline  is  al- 
lowed to  occur.  We  have  needed  budget  dis- 
cipline for  some  time  and  we  certainly  re- 
quire It  now.  The  President  has  repeatedly 
acted  to  hold  down  spending  over  the  past 
year  and  this  effort  will  continue.  The  iden- 
tification  of   a  spending  celUng  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1977  would  not  change  that  effort  nor 
would  it  disrupt  the  normal  budget  processes 
of  the  Congress  or  the  Executive  Office  as 
they  develop  specific  spending  proposals  and 
legislative  decisions  within  the  general  guide- 
Unes  adopted. 

What  It  would  do  is  Indicate  our  serious 
intent  to  finally  take  some  meaiUngful  ac- 
tion. The  American  people  would  welcome 
some  positive  signal  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  will  cooperate  in  strong 
and  realistic  actions.  The  familiar  rhetoric 
of  the  past  is  hardly  persuasive  when  com- 
pared with  the  actual  results  of  rising  gov- 
ernment spending,  chronic  deficits  which 
vary  only  In  size  over  the  economic  cycle,  ex- 
cessive Infiatlon  and  economic  distortions 
that  lead  to  recession  and  unemployment. 
The  Congress  and  the  Executive  Office  have 
Jointly  established  spending  targets  in  the 
past  and  it  Is  obvious  that  our  serious  fiscal 
situation  requires  similar  responsible  ac- 
tion at  this  time.  We  have  already  talked 
ths  Issue  to  death;  the  American  people  want 
some  results. 

THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OP  THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although  economic  recovery  is  weU  under- 
way there  is  concern  In  some  quarters  about 
its  sustainabUlty.  The  American  public,  labor 
and  business  leaders  and  other  nations  re- 
peatedly express  their  concern  about  long- 
term  prospects.  Therefore,  the  major  eco- 
nomic thrust  of  the  President's  program  Is 
directed  at  what  we  perceive  to  be  the  long- 
term  economic  problems  confronting  the 
united  States.  It  has  two  goals:  (1)  to  slow 
down  the  upward  momentum  of  government 
spending  and  eliminate  the  chronic  PWeral 


budget  deficits  that  have  occurred  in  four- 
teen of  the  last  fifteen  fiscal  years— or  in 
thirty-eight  of  the  last  forty-six  years;  and 
(2)  to  return  more  of  the  declslon-maklno 
power  to  individuals  and  famiUes  in  detex^ 
mining  how  they  wiU  use  their  income  These 
actions  would  help  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  economy  and  the  permanent  chanuM 
would  create  additional  stabUlty  which 
would  enable  individuals  and  business  firms 
to  plan  for  the  future  with  more  confidence 
Turning  the  basic  direction  of  fiscal  policy 
wlU  not  be  easy  because  of  the  legislative 
momentum  that  has  been  accumulated  over 
the  years.  Budget  experts  continually  de- 
scribe the  "uncontrollable  nature"  of  most  of 
the  Federal  budget  which  rises  each  year  ss 
the  number  of  programs  multiply  and  the 
number  of  participants  in  those  programs 
increase.  It  is  now  estimated  that  nearly 
three  fourths  of  the  budget  is  committed 
to  programs  for  which  payment  is  required 
under  existing  law  or  contracts.  These  pay- 
ments must  be  made  unless  substantive 
changes  in  the  laws  occur.  Government  pay- 
rolls  make  up  an  additional  one-sixth  of  the 
Federal  budget,  and  the  residual  one-tenth 
involves  mainly  nonpayroll  purchases  of 
goods  and  services.  These  facts  make  the  Job 
of  regaining  fiscal  control  difficult.  They  do 
not  make  It  Impossible.  We  have  Ustened  to 
so  many  economists  describe  why  things  can- 
noot  change  that  too  many  people  are  be- 
ginning to  believe  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  an  "uncontrollable"  Federal  budget 
conunltment  because  they  all  depend  upon 
legislative  priorities.  I  do  believe  that  there 
are  different  priorities  and  that  aU  good 
things  are  not  equally  good.  There  is  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  If  the  Congressional 
Budget  Committee  discipline  wUl  require 
more  careful  consideration  of  these  priorities 
and  the  elimination  or  curtailment  of  in- 
effective programs  during  the  annual  appro- 
priations process.  We  must  correct  the  his- 
torical approach  of  merely  continuing  exist- 
ing outlays  so  that  any  new  claims  are 
always  "add-ons".  But  for  that  process  to 
occur  the  underlying  discipline  of  economics 
in  matching  priority  claims  and  limited  re- 
sources must  occur.  The  Joint  Economic 
Conunlttee  can  provide  that  economic 
leadership  for  the  rest  of  Congress. 

Although  the  major  .thrust  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  to  emphasize  long-term 
goals,  a  major  policy  change  of  this  sort  af- 
fects the  near-term  pattern  of  ec6nomlc 
activity  as  weU.  In  a  $lVi  trUllon  economy, 
there  obviously  are  uncertainties  in  predict- 
ing potential  changes  In  economic  activity 
and  the  specific  impact  of  fiscal  policy 
recommendations.  In  preparing  the  Presi- 
dent's balanced  package  of  policy  Initiatives 
we  analyzed  the  probable  course  of  economic 
developments  that  would  result  if  existing 
government  spending  trends  were  to  con- 
tinue and  if  the  tax  relief  provided  by  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  were  to  be  con- 
tinued In  essentially  its  present  form,  except 
for  an  upward  modification  of  aporoximately 
•4  bUllon  which  Is  necessary  to  maintain 
existing  personal  withholding  rates.  Since 
the  Administration  strongly  believes  that 
the  existing  growth  rate  of  government 
spending  must  be  curtaUed  and  that  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  tax  relief  should  occur, 
a  second  forecast  based  on  the  President's 
reconmiendatlons  was  also  prepared. 

Under  either  set  of  assumptions,  economic 
recovery  would  move  forward  over  the  next 
year  with  an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  real 
QNP  of  approximately  7  percent,  gradual 
reduction  of  unemployment  to  the  7  to  7^ 
percent  zone  by  yearend  1976  and  a  continua- 
tion of  the  current  pattern  of  consumer  price 
increases  of  inflation  6  to  7  percent  over 
the  next  two  quarters.  Comparing  the  two 
forecasts,  we  flnd  that  under  the  President's 
program  the  quarterly  path  of  "real"  GNP 
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Is  slightly  higher  between  now  and  mid-1976 
and  slightly  lower  subsequently  as  the  gov- 
ernment spending  restraints  take  effect. 
These  forecasts  are  subject  to  the  usual 
caveats  with  respect  to  forecasting  errors, 
particularly  when  the  differences  are  so 
small  relative  to  the  gross  national  product. 
Therefore,  the  President's  program  must  be 
Judged  in  terms  of  Its  long-term  benefits 
since  economic  forecasts  Indicate  that  there 
will  not  be  significant  economic  stimulus  or 
restraint  In  the  Immediate  future  as  a  result 
of  the  President's  policy  recommendations. 

SX7MMABT 

The  process  of  governing  is  never  easy  as 
Members  of  this  Committee  weU  know. 
Nevertheless,  a  cbsmenging  set  of  flscal  pol- 
icy decisions  must  be  made  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  current  recovery  from  the  re- 
cession is  likely  to  proceed  during  the  com- 
ing months  but  the  long-term  outlook  for 
achieving  our  basic  national  economic  goals 
la  clouded  by  the  ciunulatlve  pressures  of 
past  policy  decisions.  Although  the  Issues 
are  stated  In  economic  terms  they  really  in- 
volve the  entire  political  process  required  to 
coordinate  the  diverse  interests  represented 
In  our  Nation.  If  we  do  act  now,  we  can  re- 
gain flscal  control  and  restore  balance  to  the 
Federal  budget  which  Is  required  if  we  are 
to  stabilize  economic  activity  and  provide 
the  necessary  environment  for  savings  and 
Investment  in  the  future.  Positive  action  on 
the  President's  recommendations  could  lead 
to  the  desired  Federal  budget  balance,  per- 
haps within  three  years.  If  we  do  not  act 
now  the  disappointing  record  of  economic 
instability  and  chronic  Federal  budget  defl- 
clts  will  continue  into  the  future. 

We  strongly  believe  that  maximum  long- 
term  beneflts  wiU  result  If  we  act  now  to 
slow  down  the  upward  momentum  of  gov- 
ernment spending,  restore  balance  to  the 
Federal  budget  and  extend  broad  tax  relief 
to  the  American  taxpayers  so  they  can  de- 
cide how  to  allocate  more  of  their  financial 
resources  and  to  businesses  as  an  incentive 
to  Increase  capital  investment  as  a  meana  of 
creating  more  Jobs.  This  is  all  familiar  rhet- 
oric which  one  can  listen  to  every  day  com- 
ing from  diverse  soiirces.  However,  our  ac- 
tions have  never  matched  our  weU-lnten- 
tloned  rhetoric.  This  gap  results  from  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  making  decisions  on 
Individual  spending  programs  and  tax  poli- 
cies and  the  compromises  that  occur.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  President  has  presented  a  bal- 
anced package  of  tax  and  spending  propo- 
sals that  make  economic  sense  by  emphasiz- 
ing longer-term  goals.  I  hope  that  you  will 
consider  carefuUy  itbeee  economic  arguments 
as  the  decision-making  processes  unfold 
over  the  next  few  weeks. 

Thank  you. 


THE   RIGHTS    AND    RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES OP  WOMEN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  Important  Issues  being  considered 
in  the  Nation  today  is  that  of  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  women.  To  this 
end.  Secretary  Mathews  deserves  much 
credit  for  continuing  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  the  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities of  Women  at  the  Depart- 
,  ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  Advisory  Committee  is  noteworthy, 
because  Its  purpose  Is  to  advise  the  HEW 
Secretary  on  policies,  programs,  and 
other  activities  of  the  Department  relat- 
ing to  the  status  of  women. 

Secretary  Mathews  has  invited  me  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  swearing  in  ceremony  of  five 
new  members  to  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. I  regret  that  Senate  duties  will  pre- 


vent my  attending.  I  am  particularly 
pleased,  however,  that  Dr.  Judith  S.  Ben- 
singer  will  be  sworn  ir  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee. 

Dr.  Bensinger,  presently,  serves  as  a 
physician  with  Head  Start  Health  Serv- 
ices in  Chicago.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Women's  Political  Caucus,  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  Urban  League  of  Chicago, 
and  Is  president  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  In  1974,  Dr.  Bensinger 
was  selected  as  the  outstanding  woman 
of  Illinois,  and  one  of  the  10  outstand- 
ing young  women  of  America.  Previous- 
ly, she  was  head  of  medical  services  for 
Goodwill  Industries  in  Springfield,  111; 
a  member  of  the  State  of  Illinois  Com- 
mission on  Children,  Committee  on  the 
Early  Care  and  Location  of  Handicapped 
Children;  and  a  delegate  to  the  Regional 
Conference  on  Implementation  of  the 
1970  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren. I  know  that  Dr.  Bensinger's  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  wlU  be  an  asset 
to  the  committee,  and  especially  to  the 
women  at  HEW. 

ivgaln,  my  congratulations  to  Secretary 
Mathews  for  appointing  these  outstand- 
ing women  to  serve  on  his  Advisory  Com- 
mit\«e.  Because  of  the  quality  reflected  in 
them,  I  expect  the  committee  to  provide 
strong  leadership  in  behalf  of  women's 
rights  and  responsibilities. 


KAREN  SILKWOOD  AND  THE 
PLXJTONIUM^ECONOMY 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  1  year 
ago  today,  28-year-old  Karen  Silkwood 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  as 
she  drove  to  a  secret  meeting  with  a  New 
York  Times  reporter. 

Ms.  Silkwood  was  a  union  activist  at 
the  Kerr-McGee  plutonium  fuel  assembly 
plant  in  Cimarron,  Okla.  She  believed 
the  company  was  taking  safety  shortcuts 
with  the  deadly  element  they  were  work- 
ing with,  and  she  intended  to  present  her 
case  to  the  Times. 

The  police  have  said  that  Silkwood's 
death  was  accidental.  Her  union  has 
found  evidence  that  the  young  woman's 
car  may  have  been  nm  off  the  road  delib- 
erately. There  remain  many  unresolved 
questions  in  the  case — ^perhaps  the  most 
important  Is,  what  became  of  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  Silkwood  was  to  bring 
to  the  Times  reporter?  Police  said  the 
documents  were  not  found  in  the  car. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Ironic  that  just 
1  year  after  the  Silkwood  death,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulator  Commission  hJa8  given 
an  apparent  go-ahead  for  the  use  of  plu- 
tonium as  a  reactor  fuel.  NRC  Chairman 
William  Anders  announced  yesterday 
that  interim  licenses  will  be  available  to 
fuel  processors. 

The  question  of  using  plutonium  as  a 
fuel  Is  too  serious  to  be  left  to  a  regula- 
tory agency.  Plutonium  Is  the  stuff  of 
atomic  bombs  and  it  is  among  the  most 
deadly  of  carcinogens.  In  a  plutonium 
economy,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  this  material  would  be  in  use  and 
transport.  It  is  the  Congress  that  should 
decide  the  issue  of  "plutonium  recycle." 
as  proposed  by  Senator  TtmNKY  in  a  bill 
that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  cosponsorlng. 

Today,  the  anniversary  of  Karen  Silk- 
wood's  death,  there  are  antlnuclear  dem- 


onstrations planned  in  New  York  City 
and  Boston.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues, 
too,  will  stop  today  to  reflect  on  the  perils 
of  a  "plutonium  economy." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles:  "Interim  O.K.  Given  on  Nuclear 
Fuel  Pending  Study"  from  yesterday's 
Wsishington  Star;  and  "The  Case  of 
Karen  Silkwood"  from  Ms.  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  kEcoRo, 
as  follows : 

Interim  O.K.  Oiven  on  Nuclkar  Fuei, 

Pending  Stttdt 

(By  John  Flalka) 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  an- 
nounced today  that  it  will  issue  special  "in- 
terim" licenses  to  companies  that  process, 
plutonium  fuel  for  nuclear  power  plants 
while  the  agency  works  to  reach  a  final  deci- 
sion on  whether  It  is  safe  to  allow  general 
Industry  to  use  the  fuel. 

NRC  Chairman  William  A.  Anders  told  a 
press  conference  that  the  move  would  not 
"foreclose"  an  eventual  decision  by  the 
agency  that  plutonium  fuel  might  be  un- 
safe. He  also  emphasized  that  granting  an 
Interim  license  would  not  "grandfather"  any 
company  against  later  regulation  changes. 

'"This  Is  not  a  green  light  or  a  red  light. 
It's  an  amber  light,"  said  Anders,  explaining 
that  a  strong  response  from  the  nucleu 
l^wer  Industry  prompted  the  decision  to 
speed  up  the  agency's  decisions  on  plu- 
tonium fuel. 

Anders  also  announced  that  his  agency 
may  now  reach  a  final  decision  on  the  fuel 
about  18  months  before  it  had  expected  to. 
The  agency's  timetable  originally  caUed  for 
the  decision  to  be  reached  In  late  1978. 
Anders  said  "streamlined  procedures"  might 
permit  a  safegusLrds  blueprint  and  general 
permission  for  plutonium  base  fuel  early  in 
1977. 

The  principal  beneficiary  of  today's  deci- 
sion appeared  to  be  AUled  General  Nuclear 
Services,  a  company  now  completing  a  plu- 
tonium separation  facility  in  Barnwell.  S.C. 
Company  ofllcials  have  complained  about 
delays  in  the  licensing  process  and  have  said 
that  their  plant  could  begin  operation  by 
late  1976.  The  firm  is  a  partnership  between 
companies,  Oulf  and  Royal  Dutch  Shell. 

The  nation  has  two  other  plutonium  sepa- 
ration faculties,  but  neither  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  indvistry  spokesman,  could  be 
ready  before  1979.  at  the  earliest. 

Plutonium  is  created  in  the  uranium  based 
fuel  assembUes  of  currently  operating  nu- 
clear plants,  by  the  process  of  fission,  tba 
chain  reaction  that  creates  beat  that  gen- 
erates steam. 

However,  used  fuel  assemblies  are  c\ir- 
rently  stored  in  large,  swimming  pool -like 
faculties  because  there  is  no  operating  proc- 
ess to  extract  the  plutonium. 

Plutonium  acts  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  uranliun  isotope  U-336  and  can  be 
used  as  the  base  ingredient  tor  fuel  assem- 
blies. However,  the  use  of  plutonium  could 
also  create  widespread  hazards  because  plu- 
tonium can  also  be  fashioned  into  nuclear 
weapons.  Current  uranium-based  fuel  as- 
semblies do  not  present  that  hazard  because 
they  contain  only  a  small  percentage  of 
U-236. 

The  BamweU  facility  will  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  chemically  separating  the  plutonium 
from  other  nuclear  waste  In  the  iised  fuel 
faculties.  The  plutonltim  thus  separated 
would  be  turned  into  a  powdery  substance, 
plutonium  oxide,  for  shipment  to  a  plant 
capable  of  putting  the  plutonlimi  Into  new 
fuel  assembUes. 

Such  a  plant  is  being  planned  by  the 
Weetinghouse  Electric  Corp.  near  Anderson, 
S.C. 

NRC  commissioners  would  not  be  specific 
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about  wbethar  Wertlnghoiiiw  might  alao 
apply  for  a  sp«clal.  Interim  llcenBe.  Such  a 
license,  if  granted,  one  of  them  noted,  would 
allow  Weetlnghouae  to  get  the  permits  to 
begin  construction.  Westlnghouse  says  Its 
fuel  fabrication  plant  Is  not  likely  to  be  In 
operation  tmtu  after  1980. 

Commissioner  Marus  A.  Bowden,  when 
asked  about  the  small  number  of  companies 
who  are  In  a  position  to  apply  for  the  In- 
terim licenses,  remarked:  "Obviously  we  did 
not  disregard  the  realities  of  the  commercial 
world  la  making  the  decision." 

To  operate  under  an  Interim  license  a  com- 
pany mvist  show  It  Is  prepared  to  go  ahead 
without  a  general  NRC  decision  to  permit 
Plutonium  usage. 

An  applicant  according  to  the  NBC's  cri- 
teria, must  also  show  that  the  effective  de- 
lay would  harm  the  "overall  public  interest." 

Allied  General  Nuclear  Services  officials 
have  stressed  that  their  plan,  when  permitted 
to  operate,  will  be  capable  of  recycling  nu- 
clear fuel  that  Is  the  energy  equivalent  of 
some  $2.9  billion  worth  of  crude  oil  a  year. 

Because  the  nuclear  power  Industry  Is 
currently  running  out  of  places  to  store  used 
fuel  assemblies,  the  company  has  argued 
that  In  1977,  nuclear  plants  will  either  have 
to  shut  down  or  to  build  new  storage  facili- 
ties If  the  plant  Is  not  allowed  to  open  up. 

Thk  Case  op  Karen  Silkwooo 
(By  B.  J.  PhUUps) 
(The  death  of  a  nuclear  powerplant  worker 
raises  the  specter  of  murder  and  a  terrifying 
technological  reality.) 

The  small  white  car  going  toward  Okla- 
homa City  on  State  Highway  74  would  never 
travel  farther  than  a  few  hundred  yards  past 
a  small  crossroads.  In  seconds,  the  car  lay  on 
Its  side,  the  front  end  crumpled  Into  the 
concrete  wing  of  a  drainage  culvert.  Its 
driver — the  sole  occupant — dead  of  massive 
Injiurles.  Half  an  hour  later,  a  truck  would 
drive  by,  slow,  and  come  to  a  stop.  A  man 
would  peer  Into  the  wreckage,  then  hurry 
to  alert  the  police. 

A  mystery  was  beginning,  a  mystery  that 
has  enveloped  in  controversy  a  government 
agency,  a  powerful  corporation,  and  a  labor 
imlon.  It  Is  a  mystery  yet  to  be  solved.  There 
are  no  answers,  only  questions,  the  most 
Important  of  which  Is  whether  or  not  this 
country  could  suffer  a  nuclear  catastrophe — 
not  through  the  madness  of  war,  but  from 
the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  to  heat 
and  light  our  homes,  offices,  and  factories. 

Karen  Gay  Silkwood,  age  28,  a  laboratory 
worker  In  a  plant  that  manufactured  highly 
radioactive  plutonlum  fuel  for  nuclear  re- 
actors, died  In  that  wreck  on  November  13, 
1974.  She  was  traveling  to  meet  a  New  Tork 
Times  reporter  and  an  official  of  the  Oil, 
Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  International 
Union  to  docimient  aUeged  irregularities  In 
the  plant  where  she  worked,  the  Kerr-McGee 
Corporation's  Cimarron  Facility. 

A  six-months-long  chain  of  events  brought 
her  to  her  Journey.  But  in  a  real  sense.  It  ' 
began  before  she  was  bom  with  the  detona- 
tion of  atomic  bombs  over  two  Japanese 
cities.  What  Tacitus  had  said  of  the  ancient 
Roman  legions,  "They  make  a  desert  and  call 
it  peace."  had  taken  on  a  terrifying  techno- 
logical reality.  Mankind  had  unleashed  a 
power  from  which  it  could  only  recoil  in 
horror.  Or  turn  to  benefit.  So  the  dream  of 
"harnessing  the  atom  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses"— a  catch-phrase  of  the  pre-energy- 
crlsls  fifties  when  Arab  oil  was  still  cheap — 
started  to  take  shape. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  was 
created  In  1948  to  orersee  the  development  of 
these  goals,  principally  the  biilldlng  of  re- 
actors to  generate  electricity.  A  multlbUllon- 
dollar  Industry  sprang  up:  uranium  mining 
and  processing,  reactor  manufacturing  with 
Its  myriad  of  components  ranging  from  spe- 
cial wiring  to  750-ton  contolnment  vessels. 
At  the  forefiront  in  the  fiedgllng  industry  was 


an  Oklahoma-based  company,  Kerr-McOee. 
Founded  In  1929  to  drUl  for  oil,  the  company 
was  a  perfect  blend  of  two  gifted  men,  the 
late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  "the  uncrowned 
king  of  the  Senate,"  and  Dean  A.  McGee, 
often  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
technically  brilliant  and  visionary  men  In  the 
energy  Indxistry.  Political  clout  and  the  long 
view.  Kerr-McGee  began  to  explore  for,  mine, 
and  process  uranium — first  for  the  nuclear 
weapons  program,  then  for  reactors.  When 
planning  began  In  the  late  sixties  on  the 
Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor — the  ulti- 
mate dream,  a  power  source  that  creates, 
"breeds,"  more  fuel  than  it  consumes — the 
company  contracted  to  produce  plutonlum 
fuel  pins  for  the  test  version  of  the  LMFBRs.* 
In  1970,  a  plutonlum-processlng  plant  went 
up  alongside  a  uranium  plant  near  Crescent, 
Oklahoma,  thirty  mUes  north  of  Oklahoma 
City.  The  plant  took  its  name,  Cimarron 
Facility,  from  the  nearby  river. 

It  Is  doubtfiu  that  Karen  SUkwood  knew 
more  about  the  background  of  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  than  the  average  Ameri- 
can—which Is  to  say  very  little — when  she 
went  to  work  for  Kerr-McGee  In  the  summer 
of  1972.  It  was  a  Job  certain  to  attract  her, 
for  It  Involved  laboratory  work,  her  forte 
since  her  high  school  days.  B<hti  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1946,  In  Longvlew,  Texas,  she  had 
grown  up  in  Nederland,  a  town  halfway  be- 
tween Port  Arthur  and  Beaumont.  Nederland 
Is  In  the  heart  of  the  Texas  petrochemical 
region  and,  as  In  its  larger  neighboring  clUes, 
the  night  sky  is  lit  by  the  floodlights  and  tall 
torches  of  oil  refinery  stacks  burning  off 
gaseous  waste.  A  maze  of  pipes  and  storage 
tanks  stretches  across  the  flat  terrain.  Her 
grandfather  worked  In  one  of  the  refineries 
and  was  the  family's  first  member  of  the 
Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  union. 

Her  father,  a  paint  contractor,  and  her 
mother,  a  bank  teUer,  recount  the  ordinary 
childhood  of  their  eldest  daughter.  She  rode 
her  bike,  played  termls,  and  was  very  much 
a  big  sister  to  Rosemary,  six  years  younger, 
and  Linda,  born  12  years  after  Karen.  As 
a  small  chUd,  she  bad  an  asthmatic  condi- 
tion, so  perhaps  she  naturally  turned  to 
playing  nurse  with  her  dolls.  Shortly  before 
her  death,  she  was  to  tell  a  union  official  that 
her  early  Ulness  had  Instilled  In  her  an  In- 
terest In  health. 

In  high  school,  she  played  flute  in  the  band, 
played  on  the  volleyball  team,  belonged  to 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America.  She 
turned  down  a  place  In  the  majorette  corps, 
qowever.  "Her  band  teacher,"  her  mother 
remembers,  "told  her  It  was  much  more  Im- 
portant for  her  to  stay  In  the  band  than 
get  out  there  and  kick  her  legs  up,  so  she 
took  his  advice."  It  was  as  a  student  that 
she  left  her  mark.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society,  and  one  of  22 
honor  graduates  In  the  Class  of  1964.  She 
exceUed  In  science,  especially  chemistry,  and 
when  she  went  to  Lamar  College  In  Beau- 
mont to  study  medical  technology,  she  paid 
her  expenses  with  a  scholarship  frcMn  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club. 

Her  best  friend  throughout  childhood  re- 
caUed  that  Karen  was  a  good  person  to  ask 
for  notes  when  someone  had  missed  class 
"She  took  clear,  concise,  and  well-organized 
notes,"  Karen  MlUer  Patterson  says.  "In 
school  she  was  precise  and  meticulous"  A 
decade  later,  notes  she  had  taken  would 
trigger  an  AEC  investigation. 

But  she  was  best  remembered,  her  friend 
said,  for  other  qualities.  "As  I  remember 
Karen,  she  was  the  kind  of  person  who,  if 

•Fuel  pins  are  eight-foot-long,  pencll-thln 
metal  rods  containing  small  pellets  of  con- 
centrated Plutonium.  Inserted  into  the  re- 
actor core,  they  provide  fuel  for  a  continuous 
fission  reaction.  The  rods  manufactured  by 
Kerr-McGee  were  for  use  in  the  Past  Flux 
Test  Facility  near  Richland,  Washington 
The  FFTF  Is  the  experimental  forerunner  of 
theLMFBR. 


something  was  wrong,  was  not  going  to 
stand  by  and  ignore  It.  She  was  not^raW 
to  stick  her  neck  out.  When  she  went  Into 
anything,  she  put  everything  into  it  and 
she  stayed  with  It.  It  was  like  that  in  the 
band.  In  sports— even  down  to  battine  a. 
volleyball  around  In  my  driveway  at  nleht 
She  was  Intensely  loyal.  She'd  stick  up  for 
her  friends.  And  she  had  a  great  capacity 
for  having  a  good  time,  for  laughing,  i  thinC 
that  s  the  one  thing  most  people  from  school 
would  remember  about  her." 

After  her  first  year  m  college,  Karen  went 
to  Kllgore,  Texas,  to  spend  the  summer  with 
her  grandmother.  There  she  met  am 
Meadows,  and  they  eloped.  They  had  three 
children.  Meadows  worked  for  one  of  the  oii 
companies,  and  the  young  family  moved 
from  one  town  to  another  across  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  oU  flelds.  There  were  fi^^al 
difficulties  leading  to  bankruptcy  ^Td 
marital  problems  that  led  to  sepaktlon 
Their  marriage  broke  down  after  suVe^ 
aad  Karen  left  with  the  chUdren  to  beX 
life  on  her  own,  working  In  hospitals.  When 
her  husband  decided  to  remarry,  he  filed  for 
divorce,  citing  IncompatlbUlty.  She  gave  him 
custody  of  the  chUdren  while  retalnlne  vte^ 

th!t''clL"*,'^f?'.?"'''«  ^*-  P^^'^ts  *°d  Wends 
that  She  felt  it  was  better  for  the  children 
to  grow  up  in  the  more  stable  atmosphere 
of  her  former  husband's  new  marrlaee  She 
was  alone  now.  She  moved  to  Oklahoma  City 
and  went  to  work  for  Kerr-McGee 

Compared  to  the  final  months  of  her  Ufe 
the  first  20  months  or  so  at  Kerr  McGee  were 
rather  uneventful  for  Karen.  Unlike  the 
majority  of  workers,  she  Joined  the  union 

^t!fH«\K"*f'*^^'"°^  °'  ^^'  P-«ndfathefg 
*K  ^?^°"*  *^*  ^'^^^  organizing  days  ot 
the  OCAW.  When  the  union  went  out  on 

niovft  u  '""ti""  °'  ^»'^2,  She  walked  t^e 
picket  lines.  The  strike  was  brief,  nine  weeks, 
^«;  ,*°^*^®  union's  viewpoint  at  least, 
difficult.  The  picket  lines  were  crossed;  pro- 
duction wasn't  stopped:    and.  m  the  end 

!^®J*°,°°  ^"  ^°^^'^  *°  »<=cept  Kerr-McOee's 
Original  Offer,  the  one  they  had  struck 
against.  Around  that  time,  she  met  Drew 
Stephens,  a  fellow  laboratory  analyst  who 
was  among  the  plant's  original  employees. 
Stephens  was  married  when  they  met  but 
was  sued  for  divorce  a  few  months  later.  HU 
relationship  with  Karen  was  a  factor  In  the 
end  of  his  marriage. 

■nie  couple  began  to  draw  one  another  Into 
their  respective  enthusiasms.  Stephens  was  a 
sports-car  freak.  He  taught  Karen  to  drive 
m  competitions  and  raUies;  she  went  on  to 
eM-n  trophies.  She  was  an  excellent  driver. 

f  ^™.°*'"®*^****  recorda-rock,  and  Country 
and  Western.  And  they  shared  an  ardent  In- 
^Tfrr.'^J*"'*"'  activities.  In  the  late  spring 
of  1974,  ECaren  was  elected  one  of  three  gov- 
erning committee  members  of  the  OCAW  lo- 
^.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Karen's  life 
began  to  change  sharply.  As  would  the  plu- 
tonlum fuel  she  helped  to  manufacture 
Karen  Silkwood  began  to  Implode,  to  turn 
inward  a  concentrated  power,  a  power  in- 
tense enough   to  set   off  a  chain  reaction. 

What  held  Karen's  concentration  was  the 
health  and  safety  of  herself  and  her  co-work- 
ers who  handled  plutonliun  at  Kerr-McGee. 
There  Is  no  substance  which  more  deserves 
concern,  for  plutonlum  is  the  most  toxic  sub- 
stance known.  It  is  20,000  times  more  lethal 
than  cobra  venom,  and  In  very  small 
amounts— a  single  particle  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  pollen — It  has  been  shown  to  cause  cancer 
In  laboratory  test  animals.  Furthermore,  plu- 
tonlum retains  Its  radioactivity  for  250.000 
years.  Exposure  to  high  levels  of  radiation 
can  sicken  and  kill;  in  small  doses,  radio- 
active particles  can  He  latent  for  years  with 
the  possibility  of  triggering  cancer. 

The  connection  between  radiation  and  can- 
cer has  been  known  for  100  years.  As  early  as 
the  16th  centiu-y,  miners  of  pitchblende  (a 
form  of  uranliun  ore)  In  German  and  Czech- 
oslovaklan  mines  were  known  to  develop 
fatal  diseases  of  the  lung.  The  miners  called 
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It  Bergkrankheit,  mountain  sickness,  the  dis- 
ease that  gave  them  an  average  life  expect- 
ancy of  less  than  20  years  from  the  day  they 
entered  the  mines.  Pitchblende  contains  lit- 
tle plutonlum,  since  plutonlum's  presence 
In  the  natural  state  Is  very  rare.  (Plutonlum, 
a  transuranlc  element.  Is  transmuted  from 
uranium  during  fission  reaction.  It  must 
then  be  extracted  from  reactor  waste  to  pro- 
duce significant  quantities.)  0\ir  experience 
with  plutonlimi  has  been  limited  to  the  past 
35  years,  not  enough  time  to  firmly  estab- 
lish its  carcinogenic  (cancer-causing)  effects 
in  hxunans.  Still,  the  toxicity  of  plutonlum  is 
known,  and  laboratory  tests  indicate  that, 
like  other  radioactive  materials.  It  Is  carcino- 
genic. 

In  the  four  years  that  Kerr-McGee's  plu- 
tonlum plant  had  been  In  operation,  there 
had  been  17  conttunlnatlon  Incidents,  in- 
volving 77  employees.  In  one  Instance,  two 
men  left  the  plant  "hot"  and  went  Into  a 
restaurant  in  Crescent.  In  another,  seven 
workers  received  more  than  the  AEC-defined 
permissible  levels  of  airborne  plutonlum 
(and  a  heated  controversy  Is  under  way 
about  whether  or  not  those  levels  are,  in- 
deed, low  enough  to  protect  human  health). 
During  the  first  week  In  January,  1974,  tin 
employee  had,  in  the  words  of  a  report  to 
the  AEC,  "a  small  portion  of  skin  excised  to 
remove  plutonlum  In  a  wound." 

Twice  Kerr-McGee  shipped  radioactive 
wastes  In  Improper  containers.  In  another 
Incident,  some  drugs  of  waste  being  stored 
on  a  flatbed  truck  leaked.  The  truckbed,  axle, 
and  tires  had  to  be  cut  up,  the  ground  un- 
derneath It  dug  up.  and  everything  put  Into 
barrels  for  burial  In  a  nuclear  dump.  So  there 
was  already  an  alarming  history  with  an  ex- 
tremely hazardous  substance  when  Karen 
SUkwood  assumed  her  union  duties. 

As  the  summer  of  1974  opened,  Karen  and 
some  of  her  co-workers  started  to  notice 
what  they  considered  to  be  a  production 
speedup  and  a  concomitant  decline  In  stand- 
ards and  safety.  Additionally,  there  was  a 
rapid  personnel  turnover,  certainly  attribu- 
table in  part  to  long  work  shifts  (often  12 
hours)  and  changes  from  day-  to  night- work 
on  short  notice.  Whatever  the  cause  for  the 
high  turnover  (99  of  287  workers  left  be- 
tween January  1  and  October  31, 1974,  35  per- 
cent of  the  payroll),  it  seems  axiomatic  that 
such  a  turnover  would  cause  the  experience 
and  skill  levels  of  the  work  force  to  decline. 
Karen  began  to  take  notes  on  occurrences 
inside  the  plant.  She  started  to  become  ob- 
sessed with  the  Cimarron  Facility. 

On  the  night  of  July  31 /August  1,  1974, 
Karen  was  working  a  4  P.M.  to  4  AJM.  shift 
in  the  Emission  Spectography  Laboratory. 
When  the  two  air  sample  filter  papers  from 
the  room  In  which  she  worked  were  analyzed 
on  August  1,  they  Indicated  that  radioactive 
material  had  escaped  into  the  room  between 
4  P.M.  and  midnight.  When  urine  samples 
collected  from  Karen  during  the  following 
week  were  analyzed,  they  showed  that  she 
had  received  some  contamination.  A  full 
awareness  of  the  Implications  had  not  yet 
come  to  Karen. 

By  the  end  of  September,  the  ramifications 
were  quite  real,  and  Karen  had  fallen  Into 
the  spiral  of  events  that  led  to  her  death. 
With  two  other  union  committee  members, 
she  flew  to  Washington,  D.C.,  on  September 
26  to  meet  with  national  officials  of  the 
OCAW.  A  contract  was  coming  up  for  re- 
newal on  December  1,  and  the  union  local 
was  locked  Into  a  struggle  for  survival.  A 
campaign  to  decertify  the  OCAW  at  Cimar- 
ron had  begun:  an  election  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  \mlon  would  continue 
to  represent  workers  was  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber 16.  There  was  no  love  lost  on  either  side. 
Kerr-McGee  had  a  hard-line  history  on 
unionization.  A  strike  of  OCAW  miners  at 
its  major  uranium  mines  In  New  Mexico 
the  previous  year  had  lasted  six  long,  bitter 
months.  But  the  three  union  officials  from 


Cimarron  came  with  other  worries  as  well: 
a  series  of  allegations  about  health  and 
safety  conditions  and  falslflcatlon  of  quality- 
control  Information.  The  allegations  were 
based  largely  on  notes  taken  by  Karen  SUk- 
wood. The  OCAW  has  a  record  of  vigorous 
concern  for  occupational  safety,  and  officials 
m  Washington  viewed  the  charges  with 
alarm.  Steve  Wodka,  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington staff,  recalled  their  reaction.  He  feared 
that  If  the  charges  were  true,  "the  con- 
sequences here  were  very  deep  and  very 
grave,  not  only  for  the  people  In  the  plant, 
but  for  the  entire  atomic  industry  and  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  If  badly  made  pins 
were  placed  into  the  reactor  without  de- 
ficiencies being  caught,  there  could  be  an 
Incident  exposing  thousands  of  people  to 
radiation." 

The  following  day,  the  delegation  from 
Cimarron  Facility,  accompanied  by  Wodka, 
recounted  their  charges  to  AEC  officials. 
Wodka  then  asked  them  to  return  and  at- 
tempt to  further  document  their  allegations. 
Almost  parenthetically,  Wodka  told  them 
that  plutonlum  was  thought  to  cause  cancer. 
It  was  the  first  time  any  of  the  Oklahomans 
had  been  specifically  told  this  important 
Information. 

Karen  took  the  role  of  recordkeeper  upon 
herself.  She  began  to  carry  a  notebook 
around  constantly.  At  the  same  time,  Ste- 
phens had  quit  working  at  Kerr-McGee.  His 
Interest  In  Issues  there  had  worn  thin,  and 
he  was  bewildered  by  Karen's  single-minded 
dedication  to  the  happenings  at  the  Cimar- 
ron Facility.  "I  felt  it  was  consuming  every- 
thing she  had,  mentally  and  physically." 
Stephens  said.  "She  Just  lived  It.  couldn't 
let  It  go  and  relax,  particularly  in  the  last 
month  she  was  alive."  He  speaks  now  with 
regret  for  not  offering  her  more  help  and 
support  In  her  project,  but  people  live  their 
lives  as  they  happen  and  without  the  bene- 
fit of  hindsight.  "I  never  accepted  it,"  he 
said.  "The  good  times  that  we'd  had  to- 
gether before  were  being  lost  to  what  hap- 
pened at  the  plant.  I  didn't  think  It  was  good 
for  either  of  us,  especially  for  Karen  on  the 
basis  of  the  physical  considerations.  I  told 
her  this.  She  said,  'They  need  me.'  " 

Stephens  had  reason  to  worry  about  Kar- 
en's physical  condition.  She  started  to  lose 
weight:  in  approximately  four  months,  she 
would  drop  from  112  pounds  to  94.  She  had 
never  slept  well.  "She'd  always  stay  up  late 
with  her  daddy  watching  the  'Late  Show,'  " 
her  mother  recalls.  "She  Just  couldn't  seem 
to  go  to  sleep  before  midnight  or  one  o'clock." 
This,  coupled  with  shift  work  and  growing 
tension  at  the  plant  perhaps  led  to  a  series 
of  doctor-prescribed  sleeping  pills.  She  was 
progressively  given  Placldyl,  a  hypnotic  used 
for  insomnia  that  carries  lengthy  warnings 
of  possible  psychological  and  physical  de- 
pendence In  standard  medical  refereace 
books:  followed  by  prescriptions  for  Parest 
and  Quaalude,  both  brand  names  for  the 
generic  drug  methaqualone,  another  sedative 
and  hypnotic  that  has  occasionally  been 
known  to  produce  psychological  dependence 
and,  more  rarely,  physical  dependence.  It  Is 
a  sequence  of  prescriptions  that  is  unwise. 
If  not  baffling.  It  Is,  unfortunately,  within 
the  regrettable,  but  all-too-common,  pro- 
pensity of  American  medicine  to  overpre- 
scrlbe  such  drugs,  and  the  special  tendency 
to  dispense  tranquilizers  to  women.  In  any 
event,  how  much  of  the  drugs  she  took,  how 
often,  and  how  far  back  the  prescription  his- 
tory goes  Is  impwssible  to  gauge  in  the  ab- 
sense  of  confidential  medical  records. 
Stephens  maintains  that  she  had  begun  to 
take  them,  however,  for  tranqulllzatlon,  not 
for  sleep,  especially  during  the  last  confus- 
ing week  of  her  life. 

The  union  won  the  decertification  contest 
In  mid -October.  The  final  tally  was  80  to  61 
in  favor  of  the  OCAW:  only  60  workers  be- 
longed to  the  union  at  that  point.  Karen 
kept  up  her  note-taking.  On  Tuesday,  No- 


vember 5.  she  returned  to  work  after  four 
days  off.  She  started  work  at  1 :20  pjn.  In  the 
Metallography  Lab,  performing  a  number  of 
operations.  At  approximately  6:30,  she  took 
her  hands  out  of  a  glovebox,  a  sealed  box  In 
which  one  handles  radioactive  materials  with 
built-in  gloves).  She  checked  her  hands  on 
a  monitoring  instrument,  and  the  machine 
read  out  contamination.  A  health  physics 
technician  was  called  and  found  contamina- 
tion on  her  coveralls  up  to  20,000  disintegra- 
tions per  minute.  (Kerr-McGee's  limit  is  set 
at  500  d/m.  If  the  limit  is  exceeded,  decon- 
tamination procedures  are  begun.)  She.  was 
taken  to  a  shower  for  decontamination,  a 
procedure  that  calls  for  scrubbing  three 
times  with  a  mixture  of  "Hde  and  Cloroz. 
Her  left  hand,  right  wrist,  upper  arm,  neck, 
face,  and  hair  showed  levels  above  500  d/m. 
According  to  an  AEC  report,  kits  for  taking 
urine  and  fecal  samples  were  prepared, 
marked  with  her  name,  and  left  unattended 
In  a  rack  outside  the  shower  for  an  hour. 
Finally,  she  showed  safe  levels  again,  went 
back  to  work  for  a  few  more  hours,  and  left 
at  1:10  a.m.  When  the  glovebox  In  which 
she  had  worked  was  checked,  the  reading 
was  positive  contamination. 

"She  was  hysterical  over  the  telephone," 
he  recalled.  "When  she  got  here  (to  his 
house],  she  was  a  crying,  shaking  nervous 
wreck,  wondering  where  all  the  people  had 
gone.  It's  the  kind  of  thing  where  you  go 
back  to  the  apartment  and  you  wonder  if  It 
all  really  happened.  There  was  nobody  there, 
compared  to  2P  people  and  this  whole  splen- 
did show  going  on  when  she  left.  She  was 
convinced  at  that  point  that  she  was  going 
to  die  of  plutonlum  contamination.  She  Just 
sat  and  shook."  It  was  inconceivable  to  him 
that  she  could  have  brought  the  entire  epi- 
sode upon  herself  by  adulterating  h6r  bio- 
samples.  Her  awareness  of  the  hazards,  he 
said,  and  her  fear  for  her  life  were  genuine. 

That  morning,  Wednesday,  she  came  to 
work  at  7:50  A.M.  An  hotur  later,  she  was 
scheduled  to  attend  a  contract  negotiating 
meeting,  but  once  again  a  check  with  a 
monitor  revealed  contamination.  She  went 
back  to  the  health  physics  department,  and 
this  time  there  were  indications  of  exposure 
on  her  right  forearm,  neck,  'and  face.  She 
went  through  another  scrubbing.  Wodka  re- 
calls her  relating  the  procedure.  "The  most 
eloquent  line  In  this  whole  sad  thing,'*  he 
said,  "was  when  she  was  telling  the  AEC 
investigators  about  the  decontamination  pro- 
cedure with  these  harsh  chemicals.  She  said. 
'By  Thursday,  It  hurt  to  cry  because  the  salt 
In  my  tears  burned  my  skin.'  " 

Fecal  and  urine  samples  taken  Tuesday 
night  and  Wednesday  morning  showed  the 
presence  of  new  levels  of  plutonlum  In  her 
body.  On  Thursday,  November  7,  she  brought 
in  additional  samples  that  reached  extremely 
high  levels.  The  AEC,  In  a  report  Issued  after 
her  death,  concluded  that  some  unlmown 
person,  for  some  unknown  reason,  had  added 
plutonlum  to  key  samples  after  the  urine 
was  excreted.  How  that  came  to  pass  and 
by  whose  hand  remain  two  of  the  unan- 
swered questions  of  the  case.  The  AEC's 
inability  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  how  the 
akdulteratlon  occurred — while  understand- 
ably a  conclusion  cannot  be  found  In  test 
tubes  and  radiation  counters  but  In  the 
minds  of  people — has  left  the  field  open  to 
two  diametrically  opposed  theories:  that 
Karen  contaminated  the  sample  herself  to 
embarrass  the  company  or  that  someone 
else  did  It  to  frighten  or  discredit  her. 

By  Thursday  noon,  it  was  decided  to  check 
her  apartment  for  contamination.  Health 
physics  personnel  went  to  the  apariment  she 
shared  with  Sherri  Ellis  (another  Kerr-Mc- 
Gee employee),  took  preliminary  readings 
m  street  clothes,  then  rushed  back  to  the 
plant  to  don  overalls,  cloth  booties,  and  res- 
pirators. Her  apartment  was  hot  with  con- 
tamination. 

The  highest  levels  were  In  the  bathroom 
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and  mtcben,  the  logical  places  In  which  it 
would  be  found — the  bathroom  becauae  plu- 
tooium,    particularly    plutoniuzn    that    has 
been     ingested    rather    than    breathed,    la 
largely  eliminated  by  normal  body  prooeseee, 
and    the   kitchen    because    traffic    is    heavy 
tbMv.  The  hottest  items  of  all   were  some 
bologna    and    cheese    In    the    refrigerator. 
When  the  decontamination  squad  returned 
In  their  science -fiction  suits,  they  began  to 
aurvey   and   remove   anything   that   showed 
radiation,  dothee,  cosmetics,  personal  effects 
were  dumped  Into  dnuns  for  burial.  The  car- 
pet   was    ripped    up,    the    refrigerator    and 
kitchen  cabinets  were  taken  out,  the  ventUa- 
tion    system    was    dismantled.    Meanwhile, 
Karen  was  in  a  car  outside  with  two  lawyers 
for  Kerr-McGee.  She  was  questioned  by  them 
and  signed  a  statement.  That  it  was  signed 
under  stress  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
she  had  become  too  distraught  to  remember 
Its  contents  beyond  the  general  recollection 
that     she     had     been     questioned     about 
smuggling  plutonium  out  of  the  plant.  The 
AEC  and  FBI  have  found  no  proof  that  any 
Plutonium    was    diverted    in    this    manner. 
After  her  death,  the  statement  was  located. 
It  concluded:  "I  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
happened,  but  I  feel  the  contamination  is 
cooUng  out  of  my  body." 


November  13,  1975 


Her  roommate  bad  received  lesser  contami- 
nations, and  concern  now  grew  for  Stephens, 
who  had  a|}ent  the  i>revlous  night  In  the 
apartment.  His  bouse  was  likewise  stu-veyed 
for  radiation  that  night.  No  contamination 
was  foimd.  After  she  got  out  of  the  car  con- 
taining the  company  lawyers,  Karen  drove 
off  by  herself.  Prom  pay  telephones  she 
placed  telephone  calls  to  Wodka  in  Washing- 
ton and  to  her  parents.  Her  mother  remem- 
bers their  conversation.  "She  called  me  on 
Thursday  night  and  told  me  she  had  this 
radiation  and  thought  she  was  dying  from  It. 
The  chUd  was  crying  and  saying  she  waa  dy- 
ing." Karen  asked  Wodka  to  come  to  Okla- 
homa City  to  help  her  handle  a  cascade  of 
events  which,  by  this  time,  had  her  clearly 
terrified.  (After  questioning  AEC  officials 
about  the  incident,  he  left  for  Oklahoma  the 
next  morning.)  Then  she  returned  to  the 
apartment  where  shortly  before  a  score  of 
people  bad  been  filling  and  carting  away 
baireU  of  contaminated  Items.  It  was  de- 
serted. She  called  Stephens. 

In  a  statement  released  In  late  January, 
the  OCAW  suggests  that  Karen  was  inten- 
tionally contaminated  by  someone  else.  The 
union  cited  an  AEC  finding  that  two  key 
urine  samples  bad  been  Improperly  labeled 
BO  that  their  Identities  and  dates  are  un- 
certain. Additionally,  the  adulteration  of  two 
other  urine  san4>lea  and  the  presence  of  high 
radiation  counts  in  some  of  Karen's  food 
led  the  union  to  conclude  that  poisoning  is 
k  possibility.  (According  to  the  AEC  report, 
whUe  preparing  her  lunch,  Karen  carried  the 
package  of  bologna  into  the  bathroom  brlefiy 
kfter  she  had  spilled  some  of  a  urine  sample, 
rhe  bologna  was  then  returned  to  the 
refrigerator. ) 

Karen  Sllkwood  lived  six  more  days.  All 
)ut  the  last  day  were  spent  talking  to  In- 
vestigators from  the  AEC  and  the  Oklahoma 
Jtate  Health  Department,  attempting  to  de- 
«rmlne  how  she  was  contaminated  and 
»ow  badly.  Prom  November  10  through  the 
(venmg  of  November  12,  she,  Stephens,  and 
»er  roommate,  Sherri  EUls,  were  in  Los 
Uamos.  New  Mexico,  the  place  where  the 
ktom  was  first  unleashed.  Today,  this  coun- 
ry's  most  sophisticated  equipment  for  study- 
ng  radiation  Is  there.  All  three  were  placed 
n  an  underground  vault  where  extremely 
ensltlve  counters  would  begin  to  assess  how 
nuch  radUtlon  had  remained  inside  their 
KxUes.  One  of  the  Ironies  of  the  use  of  nu- 
ilear  materials  is  that  the  equipment  for 
oeasurlng  radiation  far  outstrips  our  knowl- 
dge  of  Its  effects  on  the  human  organism, 
t  Is  known  to  cause  death,  induce  cancers, 
rigger  genetic  damage.  But  bow  much  radlv 


atlon?  For  how  long?  The  broad  limits  are 
known,  but  imcertalntles  s'tlll  exist,  experi- 
mentation continues.  Karen.  Stephens,  and 
Ellis  entered  the  vault  right  after  the  beagles 
and  Just  before  the  Rhesus  monkeys. 

Prior  to  leaving  Los  Alamos  on  the  after- 
noon of  November  12.  they  had  a  conference 
with  doctors  who  Interpreted  the  preliminary 
data.  The  doctors  were  able  to  reassure  Karen 
that  she  was  In  no  imminent  danger.  Her 
studies  indicated  what  the  AEC  later  termed 
"a  small  amount  of  plutonium,  less  than 
one  half  of  the  maximum  permissible  body 
burden."  The  maximum  permissible  body 
burden  Is  the  cumulative  amount  which  can- 
not be  exceeded  without  risk.  What  neither 
the  scientists  at  Los  Alamos  nor  anyone  else 
could  tell  her  was  precisely  how  her  present 
body  burden  would  affect  her  in  20  or  30 
years,  the  latency  period  for  the  development 
of  lung  cancer  among  uranium  miners.  Yet 
her  mind  was  put  somewhat  to  rest  about 
the  short-term  outlook,  and  she  returned  to 
Oklahoma  to  pick  up  her  work. 

Wednesday,  November  13,  she  reported  to 
work  for  the  8  A.M.  shift.  A  good  part  of  the 
day  was  taken  up  in  contract  negotiations. 
For  the  last  time,  she  wrote  in  her  notebook: 
"Try  to  be  able  to  reach  a  contract  by  No- 
vember 26.  .  .  .  Meet  again  Thursday,  No- 
vember 21,  1974,  10  AM."  At  4  P.M.,  she  left 
the  plant  and  went  to  the  Hub  Caf6  In  Cres- 
cent for  a  meeting  of  the  negotiating  com- 
mittee. At  6  P.M.,  she  called  Stephens  to 
confirm  that  she  woiUd  meet  Wodka  and 
New  York  Times  reporter  David  Burnham  at 
a  Holiday  Inn  on  the  northwest  edge  of 
Oklahoma  City,  approximately  30  mUes  from 
Crescent.  As  the  meeting  in  the  caf6  drew 
to  a  close,  she  began  to  discuss  her  worries 
about  her  health.  Fellow  committee  mem- 
ber Jack  Tice  relates  that  "she  did  become  a 
bit  emotional  toward  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing." He  added,  "She  shed  tears  out  of  con- 
cern for  her  health.  It  wasn't  an  emotional 
outburst.  Just  a  few  tears.  I  didn't  think 
any  more  about  it."  Another  member  offered 
to  drive  her  home.  She  declined,  saying  she'd 
be  all  right. 

One  of  the  last  people  to  see  her  alive  re- 
counts in  a  sworn  affidavit  that  Karen 
clenched  her  hand  around  a  brown  manUa 
folder  and  a  large  notebook.  The  affidavit 
continues:  "She  then  said  there  was  one 
thing  she  was  glad  about,  that  she  had  all 
the  proof  concerning  the  health  and  safety 
conditions  In  the  plant,  and  concerning  falsl- 
ficaUon.  As  she  said  this,  she  clenched  her 
hand  more  firmly  on  the  folder  and  the  note- 
book she  was  holding.  She  told  me  she  was 
on  her  way  to  meet  Steven  Wodka  and  a 
New  York  Times  reporter  to  give  them  this 
material.  Karen  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
weary  on  that  day,  but  she  was  alert,  speak- 
ing clearly  and  acting  normally,  and  it  would 
never  have  crossed  my  mind  that  she  might 
not  be  capable  of  driving  a  car  safely.  I  was 
shocked  when  I  learned  the  next  day  that 
she  had  been  killed  in  a  car  accident.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  believe,  especially  since 
she  had  been  so  determined  to  deliver  the 
material  she  had  to  Mr.  Wodka  and  the 
new8pap>er  reporter." 

Karen  got  Into  her  1973  Honda  Civic  Sedan 
and  sUrted  down  State  Highway  74.  It  was 
a  dark,  windy  night.  Karen  was  traveling  at 
60  to  65  mUes  an  hour  on  an  absolutely 
straight  highway  built  along  the  grids  drawn 
with  a  ruler  when  Oklahoma  was  opened  to 
the  land  rush.  The  car  went  off  the  road  7.3 
mUes  south  of  Crescent  on  the  left  side  of 
the  road.  It  traveled  240  to  250  feet  down 
the  shoulder,  went  over  a  concrete  wall  flar- 
ing from  the  northern  edge  of  a  culvert 
running  beneath  the  road.  The  car  slammed 
head-on  Into  the  southern  wall.  Karen  Sllk- 
wood apparently  died  InsUntaneously. 

On  that  much  there  Is  agreement.  But 
there  the  accord  ends.  A  private  accident 
investigator.  A.  O.  Plpkm  Jr.,  of  DaUas.  waa 
hired  by  the  OCAW  to  investigate  the  crash 


He  has  done  more  than  2,000  such  investiga- 
tions and  has  testified  in  more  than  300 
court  trials.  An  Oklahoma  Stote  Highway 
patrolman.  Rick  Pagan,  investigated  the 
accident  that  night.  His  investigation  has 
since  been  reviewed  by  officials  of  the  High- 
way Patrol,  who  stand  by  its  conclusions 
The  two  reports  could  scarcely  vary  more 
According  to  the  Highway  Patrol.  Karen 
went  to  sleep  at  the  wheel,  drove  off  the 
road,  left  two  sets  of  rolling  tracks  with  no 
evidence  of  having  attempted  to  brake  or 
control  the  car;  the  Honda  was  airborne 
for  24  feet  after  crossing  the  northern  wall 
and  plowed  into  the  southern  wall  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  Pipkin  report,  on  the 
contrary,  holds  that  the  car  went  off  the 
road  out  of  control,  leaving  three  tracks 
because  the  car  was  skewed  into  an  attitude 
that  had  aligned  the  right  rear  wheel  with 
the  left  front  wheel.  The  car  fiew  over  the 
northern  wall,  was  airborne  20  feet,  skidded 
four  feet  into  the  wall.  Tread  prints  taken 

at  the  scene  on  Sunday,  November  17 the 

day  Karen  was  burled  In  KUgore,  Texas- 
matched  those  on  the  Honda,  according  to 
Pipkin.  A  small,  fresh  dent  on  the  rear 
bumper,  which  under  magnification  proved 
to  have  scratch  marks  leading  from  the  rear 
of  the  car  toward  the  front.  Indicated  to 
Pipkin  that  the  car  had  been  struck  by 
another  vehicle.  In  this  version,  either  the 
blow  Itself  or  the  collision  combined  with 
driver  overreactlon  forced  the  car  out  of 
control  and  caused  the  fatal  accident.  The 
Highway  Patrol  says  that  the  dent  and 
scratches  occurred  when  the  car  struck  the 
concrete  culvert  while  being  removed  by  a 
wrecker.  For  many  technical  reasons.  Pipkin 
and  Dr.  B.  J.  Harris,  a  structuj:^  engineer 
caUed  In  as  a  consultant,  maintain  that  the 
dent  could  not  have  happened  during  re- 
moval from  the  crash  scene  and  subsequent 
towing. 

Later  microscopic  examinations  by  con- 
sulting experts  retained  by  Pipkin  revealed 
no  concrete  fragments  In  the  dent.  Rather, 
their  report  Indicated  contact  with  another 
metal  surface,  and  a  smudge  believed  to  have 
come  from  rubber  bumper  stripping.  . 

A  Highway  Patrol  spokesman  called  the 
crash  "a  classic"  example  of  a  driver  asleep 
at  the  wheel.  There  Is  disagreement  here. 
too.  because  barring  severe  wheel  misalign- 
ment, drivers  who  fall  asleep  go  off  the 
road  on  the  right.  Highways  slope  away  from 
the  centerllne,  or  crown.  The  crown  is  de- 
signed Into  a  road  so  that  the  downward 
angle  and  the  pull  of  gravity  will  gently  tug 
automobiles  toward  the  right  shoulder  and 
away  from  a  collision  course  with  approach- 
ing vehicles. 

The  Highway  Patrol's  claim  of  sleep  Is 
buttressed  by  an  autopsy  report  showing 
methaqualone  in  the  blood,  stomach,  and 
liver.  There  was  a  trace  of  alcohol,  but  the 
level  is  so  slight  that  It  can  be  considered  In- 
significant. The  methaqualone  levels,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  consonant  with  normal  me- 
tabollzatlon  of  a  large  but  stUl  therapeutic 
dose  Ingested  within  an  hour  of  her  death. 
The  methaqualone  cannot  definitely  be  said 
to  have  caused  sleep,  but  it  would  probably 
have  Impaired  her  reactions.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly so  If  a  person  had  used  the  drug 
frequently  and  had  developed  the  tolerance 
that  could  be  expected  from  such  usage.  It 
Is  certain  that  Karen  took  the  drug  with 
some  frequency  during  her  last,  extremely 
stressful  days.  Whether  or  not  enough  was 
Uken  often  enough  to  develop  a  tolerance 
is  not  known. 

The  uncertainty  about  the  drug's  effect 
on  Karen  is  but  one  anomaly.  One  wrecker 
was  dispatched  to  the  scene  by  the  Outhrle 
Police  when  the  first  report  came  in.  Half- 
way there,  he  was  called  on  his  radio  and 
told  to  return,  another  wrecker  had  been  sent 
by  the  Highway  Patrol  dispatcher.  A  mix- 
up.  It  Is  explained,  between  two  different 
agencies.  But  the  truck  driver's  report  was 
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of  someone  pinned  In  a  wreck,  and  ^>eed 
would  be  crucial. 

It  Is  known  that  Kerr-McOee  personnel 
went  to  the  accident  scene.  Another  Kerr- 
McOee  official  was  at  the  hospital  where 
Her  body  was  taken.  (A  macabre  extension  of 
her  contamination  Is  the  fact  that  the  am- 
bulance attendants  who  picked  up  her  body 
werfr  checked  by  the  AEC  for  contamination. 
Results  were  negative.) 

Whatever  the  coincidences,  the  variations, 
a  human  being  was  dead  and  the  shock  of 
that  fact  had  to  be  absorbed  by  those  who 
knew  and  loved  Karen  Sllkwood.  In  Neder- 
land,  Texas,  two  policemen — one  of  them 
a  high  school  classmate  of  Karen's — came 
to  knock  on  the  Sllkwood's  door.  Her  par- 
ents were  aroused  from  sleep  and  told  the 
news.  At  the  Holiday  Inn  outside  Oklahoma 
City,  Stephens,  Wodka,  and  reporter  Bum- 
bam  waited  for  Karen.  Finally,  around  10 
pm.,  they  began  calling  to  locate  her.  When 
Wodka  reached  a  friend  in  Crescent,  he  was 
told  that  Karen's  car  had  been  towed  into 
town  and  that  she  was  dead.  It  was  left  to 
Wodka  to  tell  Drew  Stephens. 

They  drove  out  to  the  now-deserted 
accident  scene,  locating  it  by  headlights  when 
they  found  her  paycheck  lying  on  the 
ground.  They  found  no  notebooks  containing 
Information  of  any  consequence  then  or  later 
when  her  personal  effects  were  released.  Union 
officials  remain  convinced  that  some  of  Ka- 
ren's notes  are  missmg.  The  brown  manila 
folder  and  notebook  referred  to  In  the  affi- 
davit have  never  been  found. 

Outside  the  garage  in  Crescent  where 
Karen's  car  had  been  towed,  then  locked 
up.  Drew  Stephens  put  his  head  against  the 
wall  and  wept.  In  Nederland,  Bill  Sllkwood 
ran  about  trying  to  find  an  open  telegraph 
office  so  €hat  he  could  cable  a  message  he  did 
not  know  how  to  phrase  At  2:36  a.m.  on 
November  14,  he  dispatched  his  telegram: 
Request  autopsy  Karen  Gay  Sllkwood.  Bill 
Sllkwood,  Father. 

The  ripples  spread  from  family  and  friends 
to  the  press,  the  AEC,  and  eventually,  to 
the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department.  Atten- 
tion was  focused  as  it  had  never  been  before 
on  the  nuclear  power  industry,  its  safety  In 
view  of  the  terribly  toxic  materials  It  used, 
and,  Indeed,  beyond,  to  questioning  the  wis- 
dom of  building  reactors  when  a  serious  ac- 
cident could  endanger  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands. 

There  are  risks  inherent  In  current  plans 
to  rely  on  nuclear  power  for  electricity.  This 
Is  the  specter  raised  by  the  life  and  death 
of  Karen  Sllkwood.  In  a  more  immediate 
sense,  her  presence  still  haunts  Kerr-McOee'B 
Cimarron  Facility.  Nearly  two  months  after 
her  death,  the  AEC  released  reports  of  Its 
Investigations  Into  allegations  develc^ied  from 
Information  she  provided.  Of  39  charges  con- 
cerning health  and  safety,  20  were  substan- 
tiated wholly  or  In  part.  Three  violations  of 
AEC  regulations  dealing  with  health  and 
safety  were  found.  Among  the  allegations 
that  were  confirmed  were  the  company's  fail- 
ure to  set  up  a  routine  procedure  for  assuring 
that  respirators  were  properly  functioning 
(respirators  are  the  only  defense  against  In- 
haling Plutonium  when  It  has  escaped  Into 
the  a'r.  and  an  Incident  In  which  plutonium 
was  stored  In  unsafe  amounts  (since  plu- 
tonium can  reach  critical  mass— the  point  at 
which  a  nuclear  chain  reaction  can  begin- 
there  Is  a  risk  of  a  nuclear  explosion  if  it 
"Improperly  handled  or  stored).  Addition- 
ally,  the  report  confirmed  that  operating 
wrors  had  resulted  In  worker  contamination, 
^hermore.  In  the  area  of  quality  control, 
>t  was  shown  that  photographic  negatives 
had  been  touched  up  with  a  black  felt-tip 
pen.  a  fact  which  many  consider  significant 
out  the  AEC  does  not;  and  that  some  analytic 
aata  had  been  misused. 
Two   other   contamination    Incidents   oc- 


curred at  the  Cimarron  Facility  on  December 
17,  and  five  employees  were  ex|>osed  to  radia- 
tion. Kerr-McOee  promptly  closed  the  plant, 
charging  that  "some  of  the  recent  incidents 
.  .  .  have  been  contrived."  This  Is  an  allega- 
tion that  remains  unproved,  except  for  the 
still-mysterious  adulteration  of  Karen's  urine 
samples.  All  the  workers  were  laid  off  for  10 
days  and  production  ceased.  The  company 
then  began  administering  polygraph  tests  to 
several  of  Its  employees.  The  questions  work- 
ers were  asked  while  hooked  up  to  the  lie 
detector  delved  Into  such  areas  as  whether 
or  not  they  had  ever  talked  to  Karen,  be- 
longed to  the  union,  stolen  anything  from 
Kerr-McOee  (a  question  that  would  show  up 
the  same  on  a  polygraph,  for  a  pencil  or  60 
pounds  of  plutonium) ,  used  narcotics,  talked 
to  a  reporter,  had  an  affair  with  another  em- 
ployee. 

After  the  lie-detector  tests,  the  staff  of  an 
Isolated  warehouse  reportedly  trebled  when 
eight  workers  were  transferred  there.  Among 
them  were  the  chairman  of  the  union  local 
and  a  former  committeeman.  They  were  told 
that  they  were  forbidden  to  go  to  any  other 
area  of  the  plant  and  that  a  supervisor  had 
to  be  with  them  at  all  times,  even  when  they 
went  to  the  bathroom.  The  OCAW  has  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  about  the  lie-detector  tests.  The 
polygraph  tests  are  continuing  at  this  writ- 
ing. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  two  state  legislators 
have  called  for  an  Investigation  Into  Kerr- 
McGee*  plutonium  plant.  A  similar  move  Is 
under  way  in  the  Congress.  Drew  Stephens 
searches  his  memory  for  the  key  that  wiU 
unlock  the  mystery  surrounding  Karen's 
death.  In  Nederland,  Texas,  the  Sllkwood 
family  waits  for  an  explanation  of  what 
happened  to  Karen,  and  why. 

Karen  Sllkwood's  story  remains  star- 
crossed.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  Trooper  Rick 
Pagan,  the  highway  patrolman  who  investi- 
gated Karen's  accident,  patroUed  State  High- 
way 74.  A  few  miles  from  the  place  where  she 
died,  he  was  struck  from  behind  by  a  drunken 
driver  and  was  critically  injured 


GUTTING  THE  HATCH  ACT 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  timely  article  o(h  the 
Hatch  Act  which  appeared  in  Monday's 
Washington  Star  over  the  byline  of  John 
Cramer  in  the  "Federal  Column." 

Bills  that  would  gut  the  Hatch  Act,  al- 
ready passed  by  the  House,  are  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service  Committee.  Proponents 
claim  that  their  legislation  is  designed 
to  protect  Federal  civil  service  workers 
from  political  coercion  when,  in  fact, 
it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  write 
such  bill  language  to  fit  many  situa- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  their  legislation 
would  open  up  partisan  politics  in  the 
merit  system  and  put  potential  political 
pressures  on  the  2.8  million  employees 
who  are  now  protected  by  the  Hatch  Act. 

Thfe  flaws  in  the  proponents'  claim 
were  demonstrated  in  testimony  given 
the  Senate  Committee  last  week  by  Carl 
P.  Goodman,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Cramer's  column  highlights  the 
excellent  points  made  by  Mr.  Goodman 
in  demolishing  the  argument  of  the  bills' 
proponents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  John 
Cramer's  article  of  November  10  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PoTENTiAi.  Flaw  Shown  in  Hatch  Proposal 
(By  John  Cramer) 

A  persuasive  argument  against  House-ap- 
proved legislation  that  would  gut  the  Hatch 
Act,  with  its  long-standing  restrictions  on 
partisan  poUtical  acUvity  by  federal  em- 
ployee, came  the  other  day  in  testimony  to 
the  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee  by  Carl 
F.  Goodman,  ClvU  Service  Commission  gen- 
eral counsel. 

Goodman  pointed  out  that  the  House  bill 
theoretically  protects  UJS.  workers  against 
political  "coercion"  by  their  superiors.  Then 
he  cited  three  examples  to  demonstrate  the- 
virtual  Impossibility  of  writing  into  law 
truly  protective  language: 

"A  'superior'  is  known  to  be  actively  cam- 
paigning for  candidate  X.  One  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, who  is  generally  known  to  be  per- 
sonally close  to  the  superior,  or  who  Is  known 
to  be  the  superiors  "right-hand  man,'  but  Is 
not  actually  superior  to  the  employes,  ap- 
proaches other  employes  in  front  of  the 
building,  or  in  the  parking  lot,  or  at  their 
residences,  (note:  the  House  bill  prohibits 
fund  solicitations  in  federal  buildings)  and 
solicits  contributions  for  candidate  X. 

"The  solicited  employes  must  decide  if  it 
Is  expedient  for  them  to  contribute  or  de- 
cline to  contribute,  being  aware  of  the  possi- 
bility that  the  superior  may  learn  whether  or 
not  a  contribution  was  made. 

"They  would  also  be  aware  tiiat  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult.  If  not  for  all  practical 
purposes  impossible,  to  prove  that  any  par- 
ticular employe  Is  promoted  ^  or  passed  over 
for  promotion,  because  he  made  a  political 
contribution  or  failed  to. 

"There  Is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
superior  Instructed  or  even  suggested  to 
the  subordinate  that  contribuUons  should 
be  solicited  .  .  .  unUkely  that  such  evidence 
could  be  obtained." 

"An  employe  Is  aware  of  a  vacancy  which 
would  be  promotion  for  him.  He  also  Is 
aware  that  the  person  who  will  make  the 
selection  Is  actively  supporting  a  particular 
candidate.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  another 
employe  who  will  be  In  competiUon  for  the 
vacancy  Is  also  working  actively  on  behalf 
of  the  same  candidate. 

"Our  first  employe  must  now  make  a  de- 
cision with  respect  to  his  own  activity.  Can 
he  really  afford  not  to  also  campaign  for  that 
candidate?  Or  can  he  afford  to  exercise  his 
•right'  of  choice  by  actively  campaigning  for 
the  opposition? 

"What  is  at  play  here  is  Internal  coer- 
cion—the employe  is  caught  between  the 
proverbial  rock  and  the  hard  place. 

"Today  he  need  not  be  concerned  about 
making  this  no-win  cholce-^he  Is  hatched- 
he  is  protected." 

"How  about  the  employe  engaged  In  po- 
litical management  who  suddenlv  finds  that 
the  opposition  candidate  is  bis  boiss:  or  worse 
yet  that  the  candidate  he  Just  successfuUy 
helped  defeat  now  is  boss  and  Is  responsible 
for  his  promotions,  work  assignments  leave, 
etc.? 

"Are  aU  political  activists  of  such  pure 
heart  that  they  can  and  will  completely  over- 
look the  fact  that  subordinates  deprived 
them  of  elective  offices  they  worked  so  hard 
to  obtain?" 


NATIONAL    SPIRITUAL    FITNESS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention  an 
excellent  message,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
calling  for  a  spiritual  renewal  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  Stan  Carey,  who  Is  serving  as  in- 
terim pastor  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Church  in  Macon,  Ga.,  urges,  at  this  time 
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of  Bicentennial,  a  regeneration  of  the 
American  spirit  and  a  return  to  the 
fundamental  religious  values  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded  and  under 
which  it  has  prospered  in  freedom.  Chap- 
lain Elson  of  the  Senate  and  Chaplain 
Latch  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
both  complimented  Mr.  Carey  on  his 
message  and  I  agree  with  them  that  it  is 
certainly  worthy  of  wide  dissemination. 

I  commend  Mr.  Carey's  message  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To    THE    PRSSIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Subject:  National  Spirituai.  Fitness  Pro- 
gram 

(By  Stan  Carey) 
Mr.  President,  some  say  there  Is  no  simple 
solution — but  there  Is:    It  Is  difficult  only 
when  trying  to  convince  our  leaders  that  It 
wUl  work : 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  your  personal 
efforts  In  prayer  groups — and  church  attend- 
ance In  V^^ashlngton  and  other  cities — plus 
the  Influence  of  your  son  studying  for  a 
divinity  degree. 

We  may  never  know  for  certain,  but  If  such 
a  plan  as  I  am  suggesting,  had  been  put  Into 
operation  when  I  first  suggested  It  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Nixon,  we  might 
not  have  experienced  the  assassinations  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, and  others,  as  well  as  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Governor  Wallace — plus  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  died  In  Viet 
Nam,  as  well  as  other  tragedies  In  other  areas 
of  our  society. 

I  wonder  why  we,  as  an  aUeged  "Ood-fear- 
Ing"  nation,  limit  Ood  In  all  of  these  areas: 
Do  we  think  our  problems  are  too  big  for 
Ood  to  handle?  Do  we  feel  that  a  handful  of 
men  can  direct  the  destiny  of  America  and 
her  allies,  without  asking  Ood  to  sit  at  the 
corsultatlon  table? 

Because  of  my  concern  for  our  country 
that  Is  so  great,  and  because  of  my  concern 
for  the  many  serious  problems  we  are  facing, 
I  offer  this  proposal  for  yoMi  most  serious 
consideration.  And  If  It  has  any  merit,  I 
would  like  It  to  come  from  you. 

Some  members  of  my  own  family  do  not 
know  of  this  action.  Even  the  young  lady  who 
engraved  "The  President"  on  the  Thon^Mon 
chain  reference  Bible  I  sent  you — does  not 
know.  Xfs  yotir  idea. 

Quite  some  time  ago,  my  wife  and  I  visited 
with  an  old  friend  of  yours,  on  the  porch  of 
his  home,  on  the  outskirts  of  MllledgevlUe. 
Georgia,  his  name — Carl  Vinson — the  dls- 
tlngiitahed  veteran  of  fifty  years  in  the  Con- 
greM  of  the  United  States. 

Thla  was  before  the  general  outbreak  of 
riots  and  lawlessness  that  seemed  to  sweep 
over  our  beloved  land  .  .  .  and  before  we 
Increased  our  forces  In  Viet  Nam  to  such  an 
extent .  .  .  and  betan  casualties  mounted  so 
high. 

I  posed  the  Idea  of  a  national  spiritual 
fitness  program — and  I  expressed  the  feeling 
that  It  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  President. 

His  answer  was  short:  "You're  .shooting  too 
high.  Everyone  wants  to  start  at  the  top. 
Everybody  wants  to  get  to  the  President  and 
get  him  to  endorse  everything.  It  ought  to 
start  at  the  bottom.  Take  a  couple  of  blocks 
and  work  up  from  there." 

In  all  honesty,  I  was  unhappy  with  his 
answer.  But  .  .  .  suddenly  his  suggestion  took 
on  a  new  and  different  meaning.  It  really 
didn't  matter  where  those  two  blocks  were 
located. 

As  an  American  citizen,  I  remembered  some 
real  estate  I  own  In  Washington,  D.C.  So  I 
decided  on  two  special  blocks. 


One  Is  on  Capitol  Hill  .  .  .  and  the  other  Is 
located  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  also 
realized  that,  In  reality,  as  we  approach  our 
two  hundredth  birthday — I  was  the  land- 
lord— along  with  more  than  210  million 
partners — including  my  three  grandchil- 
dren— who  also  own  a  share  of  this  prop- 
erty, and  the  entire  population  will  be  much 
more,  when  the  lease  comes  up  for  renewal  In 
1976. 

I  felt  I  had  a  right  to  address  these 
thoughts  to  you  directly — and  as  Mr.  Vinson 
said,  it  could  build  and  spread  from  just 
two  blocks — and  these  are  the  two  blocks  I 
have  chosen. 

Mr.  President — I  am  not  an  authority  on 
Government.  .  .  .  However,  I  have  followed  It 
very  closely  for  36  years  as  a  Radio-TV  news- 
caster with  nearly  25  thousand  newscasts  to 
my  credit. 

I  am  an  active  Christian  layman — and  for 
nearly  40  years  I  have  filled  the  pulpits  of 
most  of  the  major  denominations  in  Amer- 
ica— and  have  broadcast  God's  "Good  News" 
around  the  world — even  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain. 

Not  as  a  pessimist,  but  as  a  realist,  I  know 
the  great  monster  of  apathy  can  devour  us, 
along  with  all  the  principles  upon  which  this 
nation  was  founded  nearly  200  years  ago. 

We  can't  deny  it — we  have  lost  respect  in 
the  world,  because  we  have  lost  respect  for 
God  and  that  which  is  right. 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge — speaking  to  a 
Senate  prayer  breakfast — said:  "The  course 
of  events  which  are  propelling  this  nation 
farther  down  the  road  of  blatant  lawlessness 
must  be  reversed." 

May  Craig — the  respected  reporter  from 
Maine — said:  "Unless  there  is  a  change  deep 
down  in  the  American  people  ...  we  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic." 

General  Eisenhower  cited  the  case  of  Rome, 
which  became  licentious,  and  disappeared  as 
an  empire. 

The  Chicago  Tribune — In  Its  lead  editorial, 
"Decline  and  Pall?" — warned  of  much  the 
same  thing,  saying:  "The  decay  of  a  people's 
moral  fiber  has  through  history,  always  been 
the  prelude  to  the  collapse  of  a  civilized 
society.  It  was  so  In  Imperial  Rome — and  the 
rule  still  governs  today." 

The  fall  of  nations  is  not  a  theory  ...  it 
la  a  fact  of  history.  They  fell  when  they  forgot 
God! 

Another  fact  of  history  Is  that  Ood  has 
always  honored  the  people  who  have  honored 
Him. 

Today,  the  Golden  Rule  Is  tarnished.  .  .  . 
"Hie  Ten  Commandments  Is  just  a  motion 
picture — not  something  to  live  by. 

We  were  once  a  God-fearing  Nation  .  .  . 
and  our  only  hope  for  America  Is  to  return 
to  the  faith  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

Abraham  Lincoln — when  asked  If  he 
thought  God  was  on  our  side,  said:  "That 
Isn't  the  Issue  .  .  .  the  Important  thing 
was — are  we  on  God's  side."  President  Lincoln 
also  said:  "Tear  down  the  fiag  of  Christ, 
and  Old  Glory  will  sink  of  Its  own  weight." 
Mr.  President — I  wish  to  present  to  you  a 
positive  program,  that  I  believe  can  lead  us 
to  a  solution  of  some  of  our  Nation's  major 
problems. 

Americans  well  remember  President  Ken- 
nedy's physical  fitness  program — with  fifty 
mile  hikes — and  exercises  to  Improve  the 
physical  deficiency  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President — I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  United  States — through  you,  as  the  Chief 
Executive — initiate  a  spiritual  fitness  pro- 
gram! 

I  am  certain  history  would  long  remember 
you  as  the  man  who  brought  his  Nation 
back  to  God  through  the  spiritual  fitness 
program! 

America  has  left  God  out  of  its  life  and 
program,  and  we  have  been  reaping  war  .  .  . 
crime  .  .  .  scandal  .  .  .  hatred  .  .  .  lawless- 
.  .  and  assassinations.  But  regardless 


of  differences  and  discord  among  our 
people  ...  a  common  meeting  ground  must 
be  sought  and  found.  I  am  confident  this 
program  can  do  just  that. 

The  spiritual  fitness  program  woxild  sug- 
gest  that  all  Americans  do  what  their  creed 
demands  of  them — but  do  it  to  the  fullest. 

Every  minister  .  .  .  rabbi  ...  or  priest 
of  every  race  .  .  .  would  carry  to  his  people! 
the  truth  of  the  Bible — as  they  know  it  to 
be — without   compromising   their  own  reli- 
gious beliefs. 

Every  layman  would  then  put  Into  practice 
forgotten  doctrines  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  shunning 
the  very  appearance  of  evil  ...  do  only 
those  things  they  know  to  be  right  and  ac- 
ceptable before  God  and  their  fellowman. 

Pastors  and  leaders  would  no  longer  fear 
to  preach  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  ...  for 
they  would  now  have  the  backing  .  .  .  urg- 
ing .  .  .  authority  .  .  .  and  cooperation  cf 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Riots  .  .  .  disobedience  to  the  law  .  . 
and  marches  .  .  .  are  not  the  answer.  The 
answer  Is  found  in  John  8:32 — "and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  This  should  be  preached 
from  the  pulpits,  and  not  at  the  front  of  any 
mob — black  or  white. 

Some  are  born  to  lead,  while  others  will  not 
follow,  unless  they  have  a  leader.  Some 
leaders  meaning  the  clergy — will  not  lead 
(from  the  pulpit)  unless  they  themselves 
are  led.  They,  too,  need  to  be  prodded,  how- 
ever, when  they  use  such  weapons  as  the 
Bible  and  truth — they  can  lead  their  mem- 
bers Into  a  spiritual  battle  against  the  things 
they  are  now  doing,  that  Is  causing  unrest. 
But  many  wUl  not  assume  responsibility 
m  this  field  on  their  own. 

The  battle  we  face  Is  not  war  .  .  .  civil 
rights  ...  or  even  Infiatlon  and  unemploy- 
ment. It  Is  against  the  Idols  of  self  and 
greed.  These  have  taken  God's  rightful  place 
In  our  Nation. 

But  when  a  man  gets  right  with  his  God, 
he  gets  right  with  his  fellowman.  All  these 
problems  are  then  seen  In  a  new  light,  and 
men  are  able  to  solve  them,  because  they 
would  then  approach  each  and  every  prob- 
lem with  the  welfare  of  the  other  Individual 
In  mind. 

We  need  to  take  the  battle  off  the  street 
.  .  .  and  every  campus  .  .  .  and  take  the 
problems  to  the  church — not  for  politics— 
but  where  God  can  lead  us.  And  then,  and 
only  then,  will  such  problems  be  solved. 

Ood  Is  color  blind,  he  doesn't  know  the 
difference  between  a  black  man  or  a  white 
man  ...  or  a  white  lie  and  a  black  lie. 

However,  the  man — black  or  white — who 
talks  of  nonviolence — tises  It  at  times  as  a 
"weapon"  thus  causing  violence,  and  the 
result  can  be  death  .  .  .  bombings  .  .  .  etc. 
Mr.  President — ^I  can't — nor  would  I  even 
suggest — forcing  my  particular  teaching  on 
those  who  do  not  believe  as  I  do.  But  ba- 
sically, most  religions  contain  love  and  peace 
In  their  fundamental  doctrine.  However, 
people  for  the  most  part — are  no  longer 
preaching  or  Uvlng  their  doctrine. 

Delinquent  members  make  a  delinquent 
church  .  .  .  delinquent  parents  make  delin- 
quent children  .  .  .  delinquent  individuals 
make  delinquent  cities,  states,  and  nations, 
thus  ending  with  a  delinquent  world  which 
has  forgotten  God. 

The  program  I  am  suggesting,  should  not 
be  handled  In  any  way  by  any  such  orga- 
nized group  as  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches. 

It  must  be  led  by  dedicated  laymen,  who 
represent  the  various  denominations  and 
of  more  government  facilities  and  services. 
.  .  .  feeling  the  entire  responsibility  Is  that 
of  the  clergy. 

If  all  we  had  were  generals  ...  we  would 
never  win  a  battle,  let  alone  the  war.  yes, 
we  need  to  have  generals,  but  we  must  have 
soldiers  also  .  .  .  and  together  they  can  win 
the  war. 
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The  reason  I  feel  this  program  should 
originate  with  you,  Mr.  President — Is  because 
you  are  the  nation's  number  one  layman  . . . 
and  as  such,  can  speak  with  the  urgency 
and  authority  that  most  Americans  would 
accept  .  .  .  but  would  not  be  accepted  If 
spoken  by  their  minister  .  .  .  priest  ...  or 
rabbi  .  .  .  because  they  have  heard  It  so 
often  from  them. 

I  feel  this  program  must  begin  at  the  top: 
from  any  other  source.  It  would  not  be 
effective. 

However  .  .  .  coming  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  program  would  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  Cabinet  .  .  .  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  .  .  .  Governors  .  .  .  State 
officials  .  .  .  and  on  to  the  local  community 
and  its  citizens.  All  because  of  your  Integrity 
and  influence  and  Christian  witness. 

A  Presidential  announcement-endorsement 
...  in  some  form  .  .  .  would  immediately 
gain  nation-wide  support  .  .  .  and  do  what 
crime  committees  .  .  .  the  Pentagon  .  .  . 
State  Department  ...  or  the  UN  cannot  do. 

It  would  be  a  bi-partisan  effort.  And  non- 
denominational  in  every  aspect  .  .  .  with  a 
pation  returning  to  God  .  .  .  the  only  Issue. 

It  win  succeed  only  to  the  extent  that  our 
leaders  of  the  national  and  local  level — set 
the  example  .  .  .  and  the  general  citizenry 
works  at  the  job. 

Just  think  of  the  Influence  on  the  nations 
of  the  world,  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  Bible  I  sent  to  you — or  any 
other  Bible — placed  on  your  desk  In  the  Oval 
Office — as  a  witness — and  carry  It  to  church 
every  Sunday — thus  Inspiring  some  210  mil- 
lion constituents  to  do  the  same,  as  they  also 
take  their  Bible  In  hand,  and  attend  the 
church  of  their  choice. 

It  is  true  that  one  woman  and  eight  of  the 
nine  Justices  on  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  changed  the  prayer  habit  In  school. 
However,  those  who  have  objected  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  on  school  prayer, 
now  would  have  no  excuse  under  the  spiritual 
fitness  program. 

Atheists  could  not  say  they  were  being  per- 
secuted, for  the  program  would  be  voluntary. 
It  must  be  voluntary  for  It  to  work.  It  can- 
not be  a  forced  Issue.  But  It  must  be  Initi- 
ated, and  the  opportunity  given  for  God  to 
work. 

Dr.  Russell  DeLong,  In  one  of  his  books, 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  atheists — the  philosophical, 
theoretical  (such  as  Communists)  .  .  .  and 
the  practical. 

The  Conununlst  says:  "I  don't  believe  In 
God,"  and  acts  like  It.  And  millions  of  Amer- 
icans say:  "I  do  believe  In  God,"  and  Ignore 
him.  They  never  pray  (as  you  and  your  col- 
leagues do).  They  never  go  to  church  (as  Is 
your  habit).  They  never  recognize  him  In 
their  everyday  life. 

Some  years  ago — a  Louis  Harris  poU  indi- 
cated that  although  97  percent  of  Americans 
believe  In  God,  only  36  percent  of  United 
States  citizens  go  to  church  once  a  week. 

If  we  would  defeat  atheistic  commu- 
nism . . .  Mr.  President ...  we  must  bring  Ood 
back  alive  In  our  homes  .  .  .  our  schools  .  .  . 
our  churches  .  .  .  our  businesses.  But  most 
important — In  our  lives. 

According  to  a  congressional  report  on  re- 
ligious developments  in  Iron  curtsdn  coun- 
tries, we  learn  that  the  Communists  have 
stepped  up  organized  harassment  of  churches. 

In  iron  curtain  countries,  there  Is  a  govern- 
ment sponsored  Institute,  whose  job  Is  to 
substitute  a  doctrine  of  scientific  atheism  for 
all  religious  faiths  and  beliefs. 

In  Russia,  at  Red  universities,  they  are 
setting  up  professorial  chairs  In  scientific 
atheism,  and  they  also  back  clubs  for  young 
atheists. 

A  drive  of  another  sort  Is  on  In  Bulgaria. 
A  special  section  for  giving  atheist  training 
to  the  kindergartens  and  schools,  has  been 
set  up  by  the  authorities. 


Everything  possible  Is  being  done  to  eradi- 
cate the  Influence  of  religion.  That  must  not 
happen  here  in  America — hence,  this  detailed 
report  and  suggestion,  Mr.  President. 

I  know  this  program  would  not  solve  all 
of  oiu-  problems,  for  all  would  not  partici- 
pate. 

But  I  do  feel  very  strongly,  sir,  that  if  the 
spiritual  fitness  program  (In  some  form)  Is 
put  into  effect — we  would  have  the  following 
possibilities : 

This  immoral  nation  could  become  a  moral 
country. 

Those  who  talk  of  peace,  could  see  at  least 
a  portion  of  It  come  to  pass — In  spite  of 
recent  developments. 

Law  enforcement  officers  would  once  again 
have  the  respect  of  the  community. 

Guns  would  be  stilled. 

Lives  would  be  saved. 

The  crime  rate  would  decrease  greatly. 

Rape  would  be  on  the  decrease. 

Obscene  literature  would  become  distaste- 
ful. 

Dirty  movies  would  become  almost  non- 
existent, for.  people  would  not  patronize 
them. 

Fathers  and  mothers  would  once  again 
have  the  respect  of  their  children. 

Then — and  only  then — will  we  see  our  na- 
tion on  the  road  back  to  God! 

Utopia?  .  .  .  No!  .  .  .  But  they  are  goals 
worth  striving  for  If  we  would  exist  as  a 
major  power. 

In  the  past — President  Johnson  was  chlded 
about  a  statement  relative  to  turning  out 
the  lights  In  the  White  House  (although  I 
believe  "our  house"  should  be  well-lighted, 
and  economize  elsewhere) . 

But  you,  sir,  could  turn  such  a  phrase  to 
your  own  advantage:  "Keep  the  lights  on  In 
the  White  House,  and  turn  them  back  on  In 
the  churches!" 

Then  churches  will  hold  their  own  cru- 
sades or  revivals  .  .  .  others  will  hold  mid- 
week prayer  meetings  once  again  .  .  .  dark- 
ened churches  will  return  to  the  habit  of 
holding  Sunday  evening  services  .  .  .  closed 
churches  will  be  re-opened  for  all  services  . . . 
Americans  will  begin  to  read  and  study  their 
Bibles. 

All  chxirches  would  put  on  a  Sunday  School 
drive  to  reach  our  youth,  for  as  Senator  Hat- 
field said:  "It  Is  a  proven  fact  that  boys  and 
girls  who  regularly  attend  Sunday  School, 
give  the  fewest  problems  to  our  society." 

Businesses  will  begin  devotional  services 
at  work — on  a  voluntary  basis — such  as  was 
once  done  at  the  White  House. 

Radio  .  .  .  television  .  .  .  newspapers  .  .  . 
and  magazines  .  .  .  will  give  free  advertising 
to  the  spiritual  fitness  program  .  .  .  but  only 
If  you,  Mr.  President  .  .  .  take  that  Initial 
step  that  win  reach  all  Americans  eventu- 
ally. Perhaps  In  the  form  of  a  "flreslde 
chat" — In  the  manner  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

The  Influence  of  sudh  a  program  could 
reach  from  the  White  House  to  every  home 
In  the  United  States  .  .  .  then  to  Red 
China  .  .  .  the  Middle  East  .  .  .  Cyprus  .  .  . 
and  other  trouble  spots  In  the  world  .  .  . 
for  with  God,  all  things  are  possible : 

We  may  not  be  able  to  reach  certain  world 
leaders  .  .  .  but  Ood  can  ...  If  we  as  a 
Nation,  return  to  blm. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  Old  Testament  char- 
acter, David,  In  this  Instance  ...  for  he  was 
not  only  physically  fit  .  .  .  but  spiritually  fit. 

David  took  a  sling  and  five  smooth  stones — 
though  he  needed  but  one.  And  I  like  to 
think  that  you  and  I  might  make  this  ap- 
plication. 

America  could  be  likened  to  David,  who 
depended  on  God.  The  stone  would  be  rep- 
resented by  the  spiritual  fitness  program. 
And  the  slaying  of  Goliath,  as  victory  in  the 
racial  problems  .  .  .  war  .  .  .  lawlessness  .  .  . 
riots  . . .  etc. 

One  minister  put  It  this  way:  "If  you  have 
no   greater   problem   than   that   of   raising 


Jesus   from   the   dead — then,   you   have   no 
problem." 

I  remember  when  I  was  just  a  young  boy — 
I  disobeyed  my  father.  He  took  the  strap  in 
his  "ministerial"  hand,  and  I  made  one  of 
the  biggest  mistakes  of  my  life,  when  I 
tried  to  out-run  him,  for  when  he  caught  me, 
be  doubled  the  dose. 

Mr.  President  .  .  .  there  Is  no  need  for  us 
to  put  our  heads  In  the  sand.  We  must  face 
facts.  Our  Nation  has  disobeyed  God,  and 
rejected  him,  and  I  believe  he  is  chastising 
his  people  at  this  time  In  history — and  with 
good  reason. 

The  Creator  who  gives  us  the  very  air  we 
breathe  .  .  .  and  formed  these  remarkable 
bodies  of  ours  .  .  .  can  certainly  help  our 
Nation  in  this  time  of  crisis  .  .  .  if  .  .  .  this 
Nation  follows  the  admonition  of  Second 
Chronicles  7:14,  which  says:  "If  my  people, 
which  are  caUed  by  iny  name,  shall  humble 
themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and 
turn  from  their  wicked  ways:  Then  will  I 
hear  from  Heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sin, 
and  will  heal  their  landj' 

Thus  .  .  .  bowing  at  the  altar  of  God  .  .  . 
which  knows  no  denomination. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us,  and 
even  though  Gerald  Ford  Is  an  Individual  .  .  . 
yet  ...  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States — In  the  eyes  of  the  world — you  are 
the  Nation: 

And  If  you  set  the  plan  of  attack  ...  210 
million  and  more  Americans,  wUl  follow  your 
example  .  .  .  and  once  again,  God  wlU  take 
his  rightful  place  In  the  hearts  of  men  .  .  . 
and  that  alone,  will  bring  peace  to  all  areas. 
Nothing  else : 

Many  presidents  have  quoted  scripture, 
such  as  the  words  of  Jeremiah:  "Call  unto 
Me,  and  I  will  answer  thee,  and  show  thee 
great  and  mighty  things  which  thou  know- 
est  not." 

We  have  a  very  sick  patient — end  that 
patient  is  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  old  law  of  "cause  and  effect"  is  becom- 
ing more  evident  every  day. 

The  effect  Is  crime  .  .  .  lawlessness  .  .  . 
riots  .  .  .  poverty  .  .  .  Inflation  .  .  .  unemploy- 
ment .  .  .  assassinations  .  .  .  etc. 

The  cause  was  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover — the  late  director  of  the  F.B.I. — who 
posed  this  very  Important  question  to  a 
Washington  audience:  "Is  America  as  a  na- 
tion being  swept  by  an  epidemic  of  spiritual 
malnutrition?" 

We  know  what  the  effect  Is  on  the  patient; 
we  know  what  the  probable  cause  Is;  now  we 
need  the  proper  prescription  to  bi;tng  the 
patient  back  to  health  and  peace. 

Guns  .  .  .  soldiers  .  .  .  bombs  .  .  .  planes  . .  . 
peace  feelers — as  in  the  past — may  be  put 
Into  emergency  use,  however,  I  do  believe 
that  you,  sir,  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  hold  the  key  to  any  situation,  in  your 
hands — ^perhaps  without  even  realizing  It  is 
there. 

I  am  very  much  Impressed — as  Is  the  na- 
tion, by  its  response — when  the  President 
calls  for  a  "day  of  prayer." 

However,  after  that  day  Is  passed,  It  re- 
minds me  of  a  man  I  once  knew,  who  sent 
his  mother  a  card  on  mother's  day,  saying: 
"Every  day  Is  mother's  day  to  me."  There  was 
only  one  thing  wrong.  She  did  not  hear  from 
him  the  other  364  days  of  the  year. 

Mr.  President  .  .  .  another  man  who  lived 
In  the  White  House,  actually  gave  us  the 
remedy  when  he  spoke  In  Austin,  Texas,  In 
1963,  at  the  dedication  of  the  congregation 
Agudas  Achlm  synagogue. 

At  that  time — President  Johnson  said: 
"Our  Constitution  wisely  separates  church 
and  State,  separates  religion  and  government. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  men  of  govern- 
ment should  divorce  themselves  from  religion. 
On  the  contrary,  a  first  responsibility  of  na- 
tional leadership,  as  I  see  It,  is  spiritual  lead- 
ership." 

So,  the  prescription  would  be  a  certain 
combination    of    various    Ingredients    that 
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would  make  up  the  splrltiial  fitness  program, 
which  would  affect  all  Americans. 

It  would  be  entirely  voluntary  .  .  .  and 
. . .  the  great  American  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  State  would  not  be  violated. 

It  could  be  the  answer  to  the  "prayer  In 
public  school"  Issue. 

It  means  our  nation  has  turned  Its  back  on 
God,  and  we  must  reverse  ovir  course,  and  give 
Him  the  honor  that  Is  due  Him  I  And  then 
America  will  be  blessed  once  again. 

Mr.  President  ...  I  believe  this  is  a  fool- 
proof solution  to  most  of  our  major  problems. 
However,  it  Is  JUce  medicine  prescribed  by 
the  doctor.  You  have  to  take  It  to  do  you  any 
good.  Just  having  it . . .  leaving  it  on  the  shelf 
unused  .  .  .  could  result  in  the  death  of  the 
patient. 

Many  may  say:  "It  won't  work."  But  they 
will  never  know  until  they  have  tried  it.  And 
It's  quite  painless. 

That  is  how  every  invention  was  bom. 
That's  how  every  piece  of  legislation  you 
sign,  is  proven.  By  trying  It  ...  by  putting 
it  into  practice. 

Mr.  President  .  .  .  you  have  accomplished 
many  things  during  your  years  as  a  public 
servant.  And  now  you  are  in  command  of 
the  White  House — and  have  already  taken 
many  bold  steps.  But  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
consider  as  President.  Because  it  concerns 
Ood  .  .  .  we,  his  children  .  .  .  and  the  great 
creation   he  has  entrusted  to  our  care. 

Edmund  Burke  has  said:  "All  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  trlun^h  of  evil,  is  that  good 
men  remain  silent  and  do  nothing." 

If  it  is  important  enough  to  have  a  physi- 
cal fitness  program,  for  these  bodies  of  ours, 
that  are  going  to  die  .  .  .  deteriorate  .  .  . 
rot  .  .  and  go  back  to  dust — then,  it  is  even 
naore  Important  to  have  a  spirltiial  fitness 
program  for  the  soul  that  will  never  die. 

Perhaps  a  program,  as  such,  is  not  needed. 
Nilaybe  Just  a  "Presidential  talk  to  his  peo- 
3le"  along  these  lines  .  .  .  leaving  out  po- 
litical cliches  .  .  .  and  making  it  so  simple, 
that  all  will  be  able  to  understand.  But 
lon't  pull  any  punches. 

Even  thotigh  every  American  will  not  agree 
ivitb  every  action  you  take — it  is  wcath  the 
ary — if  it  should  prove  to  be  in  the  best 
Jiterest  of  the  country. 

No  matter  how  hard  we  try  ...  we  cant 
>lease  everyone.  There  was  only  one  perfect 
nan.  and  he  couldn't  please  them  all — but 
le  tried — and  we  can  not  do  less.  That 
□an — Jesus  Christ — has  shown  us  the  way, 
knd  it  is  up  to  us  to  lead  and  follow. 

Mr.  President  ...  I  am  sold  on  my  prod- 
let  .  .  .  and  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to 
end  assistance  to  you,  or  to  such  a  pro- 
jtm — if  I  can  help. 

As  far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned — 
'ou,  sir,  have  the  power  to  initiate  this,  or  a 
Imllar  program. 

It  could  be  activated  during  these  next 

Tucial  months — and  I  feel  certain  that  Re- 

]  lubUoans  and  Democrats  would  not  object 

o  it  being  called  "The  Ford  Spiritual  Plt- 

leas  Program."  If  it  does  the  Job  that  needs 

1  o  be  done. 

Although  you  probably  have  several  bibles, 
1  hope  you  find  yourself  In  agreement  with 
1  ne,  Mr.  President  .  .  .  and  will  find  a  place 
<  n  the  desk  in  the  Oval  Office  of  the  White 
]  [ouse — for  the  enclosed  personal  copy  of  the 
]  lible.  which  has  been  appropriately  engraved 
•  The  President." 

It  will  be  handy  for  immediate  reference, 
1  rhen  needed,  for  inspiration  .  .  .  wisdom  .  . . 
I  nd  a  witness  to  all  who  visit  with  you  .  .  . 
I  sporters  .  .  .  members  of  the  White  House 
etafr  .  .  .  or  visiting  heads  of  state  .  .  . 
eipecially  during  this  Bicentennial  year. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President  .  .  .  and  may 
( lod  bless  you. 


BALANCE  BETWEEN  AGRICULTURE 
AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


L 


Ir.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
happy  to  see  the  unanimous  passage 
yesterday  of  H.R.  8841,  extending  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlclde  Act.  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee approved  several  Important 
amendments  which  I  hope  will  Increase 
balance  and  objectivity  in  the  imple- 
mentation and  administration  of  FIFRA. 
Onfe  of  the  most  important  balancing 
sections  for  agricultural  interests  would 
provide  new  procedures  requiring  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture prior  to  issuance  of  proposed 
and  final  regulations  under  PIPRA.  At 
least  60  days  prior  to  signing  any  pro- 
posed regulation  for  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register,  the  Administrator 
must  supply  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
a  copy  of  the  regulation  for  comment. 
This  will  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  opportunity  bo  enter  his  com- 
ments for  consideration  before  the  pub- 
lic comment  period  begins.  This  provi- 
sion would  appear  to  Indicate  the  Con- 
gress Intended  to  give  agricultural  In- 
terests greater  weight  In  the  drafting  of 
regulations  than  has  been  the  case  In 
the  past,  and  this  will  help  assure  a 
fundamental  balance.  The  committee  re- 
port states: 

The  Committee  concurs  In  the  House  po- 
sition that  EPA  has  not  always  given  ade- 
quate consideration  to  agriculture  In  Its 
decisions. 

To  further  protect  agricultural  con- 
siderations, the  bill  would  require  EPA 
to  consider  the  effect  of  cancellation 
notices  on  agricultural  production  and 
retail  food  prices.  This  action  will  lend 
weight  to  agricultural  considerations  so 
urgently  needed  today  when  our  agri- 
culture makes  such  An  Important  con- 
tribution to  our  national  productivity 
and  employment. 

To  further  provide  for  objectivity  in 
decisionmaking  from  EPA,  an  amended 
section  would  mandate  comment  on 
regulations  by  a  scientific  advisory 
panel.  This  would  provide  a  scientific 
data  base  upon  which  to  compare  final 
regulations. 

Increased  Input  should  result  from  an 
amendment  to  section  18  which  would 
require  that  the  Administrator  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Governor  of  any  State  concerned, 
If  they  request  such  a  determination, 
when  an  exemption  Is  sought  under  sec- 
tion 18  because  of  emergency  conditions. 
An  emergency  may  often  take  the  form 
of  an  excessive  economic  loss  with  rela- 
tively little  environmental  damage.  In 
this  case,  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor, 
who  Is  near  the  problem,  would  be  an 
Invaluable  Informative  device. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  appear  to  be  valuable 
in  providing  a  balance  between  protect- 
ing the  environment  and  at  the  same 
time  continuing  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity so  necessary  to  the  survival  of 
our  economy  and  the  agricultural  way 
of  life. 


FISCAL    YEAR    1976    BUDGET— THE 
CRUCIAL   TEST 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  November  11  en- 
titled, "Congress  and  the  New  Budget 
Process."  Referring  to  the  second  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1976, 
the  article  noted: 

Congress  is  now  approaching  the  crucial 
test  of  its  extremely  promising  new  budget 
process. 

For  the  first  year,  Congress  will  vote 
on  the  budget  as  a  whole  and  set  a  ceiling 
on  expenditures,  the  amoimt  of  the  def- 
icit, the  appropriate  levels  of  revenue 
and  the  public  debt.  The  measure  once 
adopted  by  Congress  will  become  ap- 
plicable to  all  subsequent  legislation  af- 
fecting this  fiscal  year. 

The  second  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion is  scheduled  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  next  week.  Members  of  this  body 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  how 
much  we  are  to  spend  altogether.  The 
Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974  would  permit 
us  to  put  off  this  concurrent  resolution 
and  the  discipline  which  it  implies  for 
another  year,  but  the  state  of  the  Na- 
tion will  not,  for  we  have  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  the  worst  recession  the 
United  States  has  experienced  in  a  gen- 
eration. People  want  an  end  to  the  harsh 
cycles  of  recession  and  inflation  that  has 
dominated  the  economy  for  a  decade. 

Last  May  in  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  the  first  sliige  of  the  new 
budget  process.  Congress  adopted  target 
figures  for  the  budget  and  in  the  inter- 
vening period  the  potential  effectiveness 
of  the  new  system  and  the  discipline 
which  it  Implies  has  been  demonstrated. 
And  not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  second 
stage,  the  second  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution reaffirms  or  revises  these  figures 
and  they  become  binding  for  the  fiscal 
year. 

I  believe  that  the  new  system  Is  one 
of  the  most  significant  and  positive 
changes  In  government  in  decades.  It 
represents  a  major  step  toward  bring- 
ing the  Federal  budget  under  control, 
establishing  national  priorities,  and  im- 
proving fiscal  responsibility.  It  will  en- 
able us  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a 
balanced  budget.  But  despite  all  Its 
promise,  the  new  system  Is  not  auto- 
matic. It  win  not  be  painless.  If  it  Is 
effective.  It  cannot  do  for  us  what  we 
are  unwUllng,  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  do  for  ourselves. 

As  the  editorial  suggests,  the  period 
ahead  and  particularly  the  outcome  of 
the  second  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  1976  will  be  a  "crucial  test"  of 
the  promising  budget  process.  "Hie  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded about  the  shortfalls  of  the  old 
system.  It  is  clear  that  the  new  budget 
process  must  succeed  if  the  Congress  is  to 
exert  effectively  its  Infiuence  over  the 
Nation's  financial  affairs  and  lay  the 
groundwork  for  recovery  and  long-term 
stability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Congress  and  the  New  Budget  Process 
Congress  is  now  approaching  the  crucial 
test  of  its  extremely  promising  new  budget 
process.  Unlike  the  votes  that  it  took  on 
spending  limits  and  revenues  last  spring,  the 
votes  coming  over  the  next  two  weeks  will  be 
binding.  Any  bill  pvishlng  spending  beyond 
the  limit  wlU  be  out  of  order,  and  can  be 
blocked  by  one  member's  objection.  If  the 
current  tax  bill  does  not  raise  enough  money 
to  meet  the  revenue  requirement.  Congress 
will  either  have  to  send  it  back  to  the  tax 
committees  or  vote  to  raise  the  deficit. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  long  history.  Con- 
gress is  having  to  vote  on  the  budget  as  a 
whole,  and  on  the  deficit.  The  result  is  a 
profound  change  in  the  way  that  Congress 
thinks  about  money.  If  the  535  unruly  and 
highly  individual  members  can  sunvmon  up 
the  cohesion  and  stamina  to  enforce  this 
machinery — and  so  far .  the  prospect  seems 
unexpectedly  hopeful — the  new  budget  law 
will  accomplish  more  than  any  event  of  this 
century  to  bring  Congress  back  into  a  gen- 
lUne  share  of  the  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity for  making  national  economic  policy. 
Spending  and  taxing  is  no  longer  being  left 
to  the  disparate  and  fragmented  purposes  of 
the  separate  committees  and  their  individ- 
ual chairmen.  It  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  influence  of  a  procedural  reform  on  the 
substance  of  politics. 

Last  May,  Congress  adopted  advisory  fig- 
ures for  the  budget  and  over  the  past  six 
months  the  ^udget  committees  in  the  two 
houses  have  carried  on  an  astonishingly  ef- 
fective campaign  to  enforce  them.  It  Is  sym- 
bolized by  the  unlikely  alliance  struck  in 
the  Senate  between  the  committee's  chair- 
man. Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican,  Sen.  Henry  L.  Bellmon.  They 
have  vigorously  defended  the  spending  tar- 
gets against  both  the  defense  appropriations 
that  the  administration  wants,  and  the  ex- 
panded social  programs  that  many  of  the 
Democrats  urgently  support.  In  the  House 
the  Budget  Committee's  chairman.  Rep. 
Brock  Adams,  has  evidently  managed  to  es- 
tablish cooperative  relations  with  the  tradi- 
tional committee  chairmen  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  his  natural  competitors 
and  adversaries. 

Throughout  this  month  Congress  will  take 
the  new  procedure  a  great  deal  farther,  de- 
molishing a  number  of  comfortable  but  ir- 
responsible old  customs  as  it  goes.  The  most 
Interesting  example  is  likely  to  arise  In  the 
handling  of  revenue.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, in  the  resolution  that  it  has  Just 
reported,  is  counting  on  $1  billion  In  addi- 
tional revenue  during  this  fiscal  year  from 
tax  reform,  which  means  closing  loopholes. 
TTie  Senate  Budget  Committee,  lees  opti- 
mistic, expects  no  new  revenue  from  tax 
reform.  The  resolution  will  go  to  conference, 
where  the  difference  will  be  compromised. 
But  meanwhile  the  tax  bill  seems  to  be  los- 
ing altitude  rapidly  as  It  flies  along  toward 
the  usual  tempest  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  changed 
Its  mind  last  week  and  threw  out  of  the  bill 
all  the  reforms  on  which  the  budget  special- 
ists were  counting  to  raise  that  $1  bUllon. 
In  the  Senate,  the  Finance  Committee  gl^es 
some  indication  of  preparing  to  Insert  new 
loopholes  that  would  bring  revenues  out  well 
below  even  the  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
modest  expectations. 

What  happens  if,  sometime  around  Christ- 
mas Eve,  the  tax  bill  finally  emerges  in  final 
form  designed  to  raise  less  than  the  amount 
that  the  budget  resolution  requires?  Nobody 
Is  entirely  sure.  That  is  where  the  real  test 
comes.  Under  the  new  law.  Congress  cannot 
end  the  session  until  It  has  closed  the  gap. 
At  that  point,  it  win  either  have  to  send  the 
bill  back  to  committee  or  acknowledge '  a 


bigger  deficit.  Whichever  it  chooses,  it  will 
have  to  take  full  responsibility  for  it  In  a 
record  vote. 

Other  tests  of  the  new  procedure,  and  tiie 
new  responsibility,  wUl  follow.  It  will  be  a 
good  deal  leas  comfortable  to  play  the  old 
game  in  which  Congress  loudly  cuts  a  depart- 
ment's budget  and  then  quietly  restores  part 
of  the  money  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  Under  the  law  how  in  effect,  any 
supplemental  that  exceeds  the  budget  limit 
will  be  out  of  order  unless  Congress  is  pre- 
pared to  raise  the  budget  total  first.  Con- 
gress can  stlU  Increase  appropriations  when- 
ever it  chooses.  But  it  will  have  to  declare 
explicitly  the  changes  that  it  is  making  in  a 
fiscal  policy  that  is  no  longer  the  President's 
alone. 

One  reason  for  the  unexpected  momentiun 
of  this  new  procedure  is  unquestionably  the 
increasingly  cautious  public  attitude  toward 
spending,  deficits  and  inflation  rates.  Con- 
gress did  not  need  the  election  returns,  with 
the  multitude  of  defeated  bond  issues,  to  tell 
It  that  the  wind  was  changing.  But  there  is 
another  reason  for  the  new  budgetary  rigor, 
one  not  well  understood  outside  Congress  It- 
self. Rep.  Adams  puts  it  very  clearly.  In  the 
past  seven  years,  under  two  conservative 
Presidents,  he  observes,  the  federal  budget 
has  doubled  and  the  deficit  has  80€U'ed.  And 
yet,  Mr.  Adams  points  out,  this  vast  outpour- 
ing of  money  has  brought  no  new  social  pro- 
grams at  all.  The  country,  for  example,  still 
has  no  comprehensive  health  insurance  cov- 
erage. Unless  Congress  can  get  a  handle  on 
the  old  programs,  he  argues,  there  will  never 
be  any  money  for  new  ones. 

The  former  budget  process,  permitting 
Congress  to  ignore  the  cumulative  effect  of 
its  fragmented  fiscal  votes,  was  working  ex- 
ceedingly badly  from  almost  everybody's 
point  of  view.  The  new  process— if  the  mem- 
bers have  the  wUl«to  sustain  it — promises  to 
transform  the  nature  of  congressional  poll- 
tics,  and  congressional  power  as  well. 


SECOND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  reported  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
and  has  filed  its  report  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

When  the  second  budget  resolution  is 
adopted.  Congress  will  be  placing  legally 
binding  ceilings  on  Federal  spending — on 
its  own  spending — for  fiscal  year  1976. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act, 
legislation  which  would  cause  those  ceil- 
ings to  be  breached  may  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

On  May  14  of  this  year.  Congress 
adopted  its  first  budget  resolution.  We 
agreed  that  the  Nation's  budget  goals 
could  best  be  met  wlUj  spending  levels 
of  $367  billion  and  revenues  of  $298.2 
billion  that  would  produce  a  fiscal  year 
1976  deficit  of  $68.8  billion. 

For  the  first  time,  we  acted  to  set  be- 
fore the  Nation  our  comprehensive  view 
of  national  priorities  and  a  plan  for  Fed- 
eral spending  that  would  promote  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  stable  long-term 
growth. 

We  adopted  spending  priorities  some- 
what different  from  those  of  the  adminis- 
tration last  May.  While  some  increases 
were  allowed  for  defense,  the  committee 
rejected  administration  proposals  for 
major  cutbacks  in  social  programs  and 
has  allowed  for  increases,  particularly 
where  programs  meet  needs  that  are  ag- 
gravated by  the  recession. 

Congress  has  followed  the  program  set 


forth  in  the  first  budget  resolution.  The 
Congress  has  not -enacted  more  spending 
programs  than  anticipated  in  that  budg- 
et. In  the  6  months  since  the  first  resolu- 
tion, the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  demon- 
strated that  Congress  has  the  discipline 
to  exert  its  infiuence  over  the  Nation's 
financial  affairs  and  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  long-term  recovery  and  stability. 

The  second  resolution,  as  reported  to- 
day by  the  committee,  provides: 
Revenues  of  $300.8  billion; 
Budget  authority  of  $406.2  billion; 
Outlays  of  $375.6  billion; 
Deficit  of  $74.8  billion,  and 
A  public  debt  celling  of  $623.2  billion. 
The  resolution  generally  adheres  to  the 
priority  decisions  we  made  last  May.  It 
is  designed  to  accommodate  the  remain- 
ing appropriations  bills,  and  some  im- 
portant legislative  initiatives  which  re- 
main before  the  Congress  this  fiscal  year. 
The    committee    believes   that   these 
spending  and  revenue  limits  will  provide 
a  sound  fiscal  poUcy  to  meet  our  urgent 
national  goals  in  an  economy  recovering 
from  recession. 

The  second  budget  resolution  raises 
the  spending  target  of  the  first  resolution 
by  $8.6  billion  and  the  deficit  target  by 
$6  billion.  These  Increases  derive  essen- 
tially from  higher  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  existing  programs  and  not  from  new 
spending  programs.  These  automatic  in- 
creases exceed  $12  billion,  an  amount 
greater  than  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  resolutions. 

Room  has  been  allowed  for  funding  of 
high  priority  areas  identified  in  the  first 
budget  resolution — job  creating  pro- 
grams, railroad  finance,  and  energy  ini- 
tiatives. Nevertheless,  the  result  is  an 
extremely  tight  budget  which  means  that 
the  spending  discipline  Congress  has 
shown  to  date  must  continue. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  committee  considered  the 
President's  security  assistance  request 
including  the  pending  Middle  East  pack- 
age. The  committee  voted  to  increase  its 
previously  adopted  totals  by  $1.6  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays  by  $0.5 
billion.  This  Increase  will  accommodate 
the  amounts  by  which  the  new  Middle 
East  request  exceeds  the  amounts  re- 
quested in  the  President's  Pebruarv 
budget.  The  committee  took  no  position 
on  the  merits  of  the  Middle  East  pro- 
posal, but  did  not  want  to  delay  the 
expeditious  consideration  of  this  request. 
The  resolution  also  provides  totals  for 
the  transition  quarter,  based  on  esti- 
mates by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice which  reflect  the  committee's  prior- 
ity recommendations  for  fiscal  1976  and 
the  fiscal  and  economic  assumptions  un- 
derlying the  budget  resolution's  fiscal 
1976  totals. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  have  ob- 
served, the  House  of  Representatives  has 
just  passed  its  version  of  the  second  con- 
current resolution.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues,  the  spending  and  deficit 
total  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  reso- 
lution are  lower  than  the  figures  voted  by 
the  House,  when  comparable  assump- 
tions are  made.  The  House  committee,  for 
example,  assumed  higher  estimates  of 
revenues  from  offshore  oil  leases  and  tax 
reform  legislation.  When  these  assump- 
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ions  are  accounted  for,  the  totals  In  the 
■Senate  resolution  are  $291  million  less 
n  outlays  and  $291  million  less  in  defici: 
han  their  House  counterparts. 

Under  the  present  Senate  floor  sched- 
ile,  our  hope  is  that  the  Senate  budget 
esolution  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate 
lext  Tuesday,  with  debate  limited  by 
tatute  to  15  hours.  > 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  resolution 
las  received  bipartisan  support  In  the 
Judget  Committee.  It  represents  a  work- 
able and  working  plan  for  promoting  eco- 
lomic  recovery  and  for  putting  Federal 
lollars  where  they  are  most  needed.  It 
•eafflrms  the  priorities  which  Congress 
istabllshed  in  the  first  resolution,  prior- 
ties  which  the  Senate  has  honored  since 
ast  May. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the  reso- 
ution  and  report.  Public  confidence  in 
longresslonal  economic  policy  requires 
leclsive  action,  and  I  ask  the  support  of 
dl  Senators  for  this  historic  and  prom- 
sing  resolution. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  Theodore 
Vhite  is  one  of  America's  most  influ- 
ential and  creative  Journalists.  Although 

do  not  share  all  of  the  views  expressed 
n  the  article  he  wrote  for  the  November 
.0  issue  of  New  York  magazine,  I  con- 
ider  It  most  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the 
lECORD  as  informed,  innovative,  and  pro- 
vocative. I  think  it  belongs  in  the  Record 
>ecause  it  portrays  the  trauma  of  a  great 
lity  paying  the  price  for  a  past  for  which 
t  carries  a  big  responsibility  but  which 
s  also  linked  to  social  conscience  and 
kn  attempt  to  deal  justly  with  the  great 
ssues  of  health,  welfare,  and  an  open 
ociety. 

Mr.  White  addresses  his  remarks  to  the 
ongressional  Democratic  majority.  I 
hink  myself  that  we  on  this  side  are 
inder  an  equal  obligation  to  consider  the 
ticture  he  paints  of  the  plight  of  New 
Tork  and  its  implications  in  the  years  to 
ome  for  cities  across  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
( le  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IS  follows: 
i  N  Open  Letter  to  the  Democratic  Majok- 
itt:  New  York  Crrr  Is  the  Test 
(By  Theodore  H.  White) 

Oentlemen:  I  write  to  you  from  New  York 
<  'Ity,  where  we  face  disaster. 

Last  week.  President  Ford  proposed,  In 
t  tie  guise  of  help  to  our  city,  that  you  spread 
t  tie  sheets  for  xis  on  which  to  lie  down  In 
I  anleruptcy.  How  you  Democrats  respond  will 
t  »8t  whether  you  are  fit  to  govern  this  cotin- 
1  ry  In  1976  or  ever  again — for  what  he  really 
{ uggested  was  a  constitutional  change  In  the 
\f  ay  we  govern  ourselves. 

History  requires  you  to  respond  on  a  con- 
stitutional level,  for  what  Is  going  on  In  oup 
t  )wn  Is  beyond  conventional  politics.  The 
I  roblem  Is  not  simply  the  bankruptcy  of  one 
c  Ity  as  Ford  sees  It,  but  a  crisis  of  ova 
c  Ivlllzatlon,  of  bow  we  govern  aU  o\ir  cities. 

You  are  probably  by  now  drenched  In  the 
dutpourlng  of  figures  from  New  York — shlft- 
1  ig  figures,  real  figures,  rubber  figures,  phony 
t  gures.  But  the  figures  are  not  all  that  Im- 
I  ortant,  and  the  quality  of  your  decisions 
I  lust  come  by  Instinct,  by  history,  by 
I  hllosophy.  What  is  required  before  you  take 

tlon  Is  an  act  of  recognition  of  what  has 


happened  In  New  York.  So  let  me  help  by 
telling  you  something  of  the  politics  of  the 
city  in  which  I  live. 

First  of  all,  gentlemen,  take  my  word  for 
It,  New  York  city  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  it  Is  entirely  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment. Stripped  of  the  hypocrisy  that  our 
local  public  figures  find  necessary  to  describe 
us  to  ourselves,  the  situation  is  this: 

We  are  a  city  of  8  million  people  burdened 
by  an  enormous  underclass — a  dependent, 
hapless,  and  Increasingly  predatory  under- 
class. In  order  to  pacify  and  control  this 
underclass  we  pay  not  only  huge  sxims  In 
welfare  but  extraordinary  benefits  to  a  body 
of  260,000  civil  servants.  Those  city  employ- 
ees who  protect  the  stable  middle-  and  work- 
ing-class citizens  from  the  predators,  the 
others  who  try  to  "accumulate"  the  under- 
class in  our  public  schools,  charge  extortion- 
ately  for  their  services.  They  do  nasty,  some- 
times dangerous  work.  We  pay  five  and  a 
half  times  as  much  to  police  this  city  as  we 
did  In  1955  (a  Jump  from  $160  mUlion  to 
$880  million).  Our  population  was  larger  In 
1955 — but,  in  the  twenty  years  since,  our 
murder  rate  has  Jumped  from  less  than  one 
murder  a  day  In  the  city  to  four  murders 
a  day.  You  see  why  the  police  have  us  by 
the  short  hairs. 

There  are  over  a  million  people  on  welfare 
in  this  city.  Our  260,000  city  employees  have 
wives,  or  husbands,  and  children.  Most  of 
them  vote — and  they  are  all  united  in  one 
great  purpose :  "More."  No  one  can  be  elected 
in  this  city  who  promises  "Less."  So  all  our 
politicians  for  twenty  years  have  promised 
more — more  police,  more  schools,  more  play- 
grounds, more  guidance  counselors,  bigger 
pensions,  more  hospital  beds,  more  admis- 
sions to  our  university  system.  Together  the 
welfare  population  and  the  city  employees 
dominate  our  electoral  politics.  As  In  a  giant 
soviet,  they  elect  their  bosses  and  paymaster. 
In  our  last  mayoral  election,  only  1.7  mil- 
lion of  our  3.4  million  registered  voters 
bothered  to  vote;  Mayor  Beame  got  1  million 
of  those  votes — chiefly  from  city  employees 
and  the  underclass. 

No  one  can  publicly  oppose  the  cry  for 
"More."  Our  entire  social  tradition  Insists  on 
It.  We  are  not  the  big.  rough,  tough  city  you 
think  we  are.  We  are  not  Carl  Sandburg's 
Chicago,  "stormy,  husky,  brawling.  City  of 
the  Big  Shoulders  .  .  .  fierce  as  a  dog  .  .  . 
cunning  as  a  savage."  We  are  the  City  of  the 
Soft  Touch.  Folklore  tells  us  that  when  the 
Irish  first  came  here,  the  Protestant  bosses 
of  Tammany  deeded  to  them,  free,  the  cbqice 
piece  of  Fifth  Avenue  real  estate  on  which 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  now  stands.  When  the 
Irish  took  Tammany  over,  and  the  Jews  came 
along,  the  Tammany  Irish  built  for  them  the 
first  municipal  bathhouses.  When  the  Jews 
achieved  their  Influence  in  this  city,  they 
pushed  social  conscience  to  the  outer  limit 
of  good  will.  But  way  back  in  1847,  even  be- 
fore the  Irish  and  the  Jews  came  and  long 
before  New  York  State  even  dreamed  of  a 
university  system.  New  York  City  had  set 
up  a  city  college  of  its  own  with  free  tuition 
for  anyone  qualified  to  attend.  No  other  city 
in  the  world,  except  London,  offers  what  New 
York  does— from  cutrate  ballet  (the  best  in 
the  world)  to  free  dentistry,  to  one  of  the 
three  greatest  research  libraries  In  America, 
open  to  multinational  corporations  for 
market  siuTreys.  or  music  students  who  want 
to  look  up  all  the  scores  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven. 

New  York  is  all  things  to  all  men,  for  we 
have  spun  the  boastful  legends  that  beguile 
you:  Headquarters  City,  Sin  City,  Pun  City, 
Style  Center  of  America,  Finance  Capital  of 
the  World.  But  we  are  also  Slob  City.  If  you 
wanted  it,  our  politicians  gave  It  to  you — 
More. 

Only  now  there  is  no  more.  New  York  can't 
give  any  longer.  It  promised  too  much  and 
has  run  out  of  the  resources  to  meet  its 
promises.   Some  of  you  pay  only  a  federal 


Income  tax.  Most  of  you  pay  both  a  federal 
and  a  state  Income  tax.  We  here  pay  a  fed- 
eral Income  tax,  a  state  income  tax,  and  a 
city  income  tax.  Then,  on  top  of  that,  those 
of  us  who  work  for  ourselves  without  a  cor- 
porate shelter  are  penalized  by  what  is,  in 
effect,  a  fourth  Income  tax;  It's  called  the 
unincorporated  business  tax.  This  fourth  tax, 
the  U.B.T.,  falls  alike  and  tmfeelingly  on 
rich  lawyers  In  paneled  law  firms,  on  suc- 
cessful writers,  on  famous  artists — and  on 
the  little  papa-and-mamma  stores  where 
they  sell  newspapers,  groceries,  cutlery,  un- 
derwear, bicycles,  Armenian  pastry,  and  Jew- 
ish delicatessen.  For  example,  I,  like  all  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  pay  an  8  per  cent  sales  tax 
on  almost  everything  I  buy,  the  highest 
sales  tax  in  the  nation.  I  even  pay  a  tax  at 
quick-lunch  counters  for  hot  dogs  and  ham- 
burgers. I  own  a  house  fifteen  feet  wide — less 
frontage  than  many  a  garage  in  the  suburbs. 
In  1955,  when  I  bought  the  hoxise,  the  taxes 
were  $1,300;  today  I  pay  $5,750.  Then,  after 
that,  I  pay  the  four  Income  taxes,  too.  I  am 
quite  comfortable  this  year,  thank  you,  and 
can  afford  It.  But  a  lot  of  good  ordinary  peo- 
ple In  New  York  can  no  longer  bear  the  ta\es 
needed  to  keep  the  promises  they  voted  for. 

Let  me  give  you  a  figure  which,  I  hope, 
you  will  not  think  of  as  racist.  But  it's  basic 
for  you  to  get  the  picture.  Between  1960  and 
1970  almost  1  million  white  middle-class  and 
working-class  residents  left  this  city,  to  be 
replaced  by  the  same  number  of  blacks  and 
Latins,  underprivileged  people  who  came 
here  seeking  the  promipes  we  made.  The  cen- 
sus tells  us  that  since  then,  in  the  first  three 
years  of  this  decade,  the  flight  of  white  peo- 
ple has  speeded  up.  We  were  a  city  still  62.5 
per  cent  white  In  1970.  Three  years  later  that 
figure  had  fallen  to  56.8  per  cent.  Our  best 
estimate  now  is  that  every  year  125,000  white 
working-class  or  middle-class  residents  leave 
us — 2,400  every  single  week  from  the  Bronx, 
from  Platbush.  from  Queens.  If  we  try  to 
turn  the  tax  ratchet  up  even  one  tiny  notch, 
more  will  leave  the  city;  fewer  will  be  left 
to  support  the  underprivileged. 

Most  important  of  all — ^the  small  manufac- 
turers leave  us.  New  York  City  has  been  tra- 
ditionally the  incubator  of  small  businesses, 
making  everything  from  chewing  gum  to 
flags  to  ladies'  bras.  When  they  prospered 
and  outgrew  our  lofts,  they  normally  moved 
out  to  the  flatlands  of  Long  Island  or  the 
Midwest,  to  be  replaced  by  other  Infant  fac- 
tories starting  up.  Now.  when  they  move  out, 
they  are  not  replaced  and  they  take  the  Jobs 
with  them.  And  lack  of  Jobs  underlies  the 
whole  crisis  of  our  underclass. 

Internal  taxation  in  New  York  City  has 
reached  the  point  not  only  of  diminishing 
returns,  but  of  downrlght,cruelty.  We  raised 
the  subway  fare  to  50  cenfs  two  months  ago. 
That  means  a  dollar  a  day  In  carfare  for 
a  garment  worker  (if  he  Is  lucky  enough  to 
live  In  a  one-fare  zone)  whose  take-home 
pay,  after  deductions,  will  net  him  $110-$ll5 
a  week.  If  he  supports  a  family  of  four,  he 
could  get  more  by  going  on  relief. 

It  Is  all  unreasonable,  of  course.  But  It 
comes  from  a  wild  excess  of  good  will.  No 
local  politician  can  run  against  Elmma  La- 
zarus— she  was  the  poet,  you  recall,  whose 
verse  Is  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty:  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor/ 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free."  Local  politicians  are  as  trapped  by  this 
rhetoric  as  they  are  by  the  due  dates  of  pay- 
rolls, bonds,  and  tax-anticlpatlon  notes.  In 
New  York,  good  will  has  not  only  run  its 
course,  but  sped  beyond  all  legal  or  social 
speed  limits. 

Left  to  itself.  New  York  will  stUl  vote 
"More."  Thus,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  it 
is  incapable  of  self-government;  self-govern- 
ment in  this  kind  of  society  does  not  work. 

This  crisis  is  not  very  much  of  a  problem 
for  Gerald  Ford  and  the  Republicans.  De- 
spite his  ringing  statements.  Ford  will  prob- 
ably have  to  sign  any  emergency  act  you 
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pass.  But  the  Republicans  have  an  itch  to  let 
this  city  play  out  a  morality  drama  for  the 
nation.  You  know  how  the  old  ethic  reads — 
waste  not,  want  not;  sin  must  be  punished; 
balance  your>  budget  or  face  the  conse- 
quences; he  who  sells  what  isn't  hls'n  must 
pay  up  or  go  to  prison.  Ford's  morality  Is 
sharp,  coherent — and  blindly  short-sighted. 
But  you  can't  deny  either  Its  appeal  or  Its 
political  shrewdness. 

Yet  how  about  the  Democratic  ethic?  I 
have  heard  so  many  of  you  stumping  this 
country  chanting  In  your  various  regional 
accents  the  roll  call  of  "o\xr  great  human- 
itarian leaders,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry 
Tnunan,  and  John  P.  Kennedy."  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  for  40  years,  has  been  the  party 
that  said  government  must  take  care  of  the 
people.  But  what  does  that  mean?  How  far 
does  the  thought  go?  I  notice  that  no  one 
on  the  stump  adds  the  name  of  the  greatest 
of  all  "humanitarians,"  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
to  that  list — because  everyone  knows  that 
LB.J.  pushed  "humanltarianism,"  by  war 
abroad  and  by  the  Great  Society  at  home, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  reasonable  govern- 
ment. So  it  is  time  to  examine  what  the 
Democratic  party  is  all  about,  and  New  York 
shoves  that  problem  at  you  Democrats,  now. 

Good  will  as  well  as  the  national  Interest 
requires  that  this  city  be  saved — In  the  next 
few  weeks.  You  have  to  help,  or  you  have 
betrayed  your  own  tradition  of  40  years.  But 
If  you  help  in  the  wrong  way,  you  will  only 
have  compounded  the  disaster.  You  have  to 
be  very  tough  yet  very  responsible — for 
thinking  about  this  problem  gets  you  to  the 
puzzle  of  how  we  preserve  local  self-govern- 
ment everywhere  In  the  country.  You  have 
to  think  constitutionally.  For,  if  you  don't 
think  constitutionally,  you.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, wUl  be  pleading  for  Boston  next;  and 
you,  Senator  Stevenson,  will  be  pleading  for 
Chicago;  and  you.  Congressman  Boiling,  will 
be  pleading  for  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 
This  Is  a  problem  that  reaches  to  the  heart 
of  how  Amerlciin  government  works. 

Let  me  repeat  the  reasons  you  already 
know  for  helping  us,  the  reasons  you  can 
give  your  voters  back  home  for  helping  us — 
the  reasons  of  national  interest. 

Our  spokesman  in  Washington  have  said 
much  about  the  danger  to  the  national  and 
international  economies  from  a  New  York 
City  collapse.  Actually,  the  danger  is  worse 
than  they  tell  you.  If  they  described  the  situ- 
Btlon  clearly,  there  would  be  panic  in  a  week. 
No  one  says  it  aloud,  but  our  banks  are 
shakier  than  they  have  been  since  the  Great 
Depression.  I  am  not  a  financial  reporter, 
but  I  follow  the  gossip.  Our  banks  are  not 
only  sitting  on  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  dubious  municipal  paper.  They  are 
also  deeply  extended  in  loans  to  the  two 
shakiest  economies  in  Europe — Britain  and 
Italy.  They  are,  furthermore,  sitting  on  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  what  they  call  "sus- 
pense" accounts — loans  to  great  corporations 
and  real -estate  trusts  that  can  no  longer 
afford  to  pay  interest.  And  they  are,  to  their 
credit,  trying  to  restrain  the  Inflow  of  hot 
Arab  money,  which  could  be  withdrawn  to- 
morrow if  panic  spread.  If  you  leave  our 
banks  stuck  with  depreciated  municipal 
bonds,  and  if  their  loans  in  Italy  or,  more 
likely,  England  go  sour,  they  could  collapse. 
And  the  bang  of  that  collapse  would  make 
the  collapse  of  the  Credlt-Anstalt  in  1931 
echo  like   that  of  a   popped   balloon.'  The 

>The  Credit-Anstalt  of  Vienna  was  not 
only  Austria's  greatest  bank,  but  the  most 
Important  bank  of  Central  Europe — what  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  is  today  to  Atlantic  trade. 
The  Credit-Anstalt  collapsed  In  May  of  1931. 
Germany's  Darmstadter-und-National  Bank 
tumbled  after  it  like  a  ninepln  In  July.  1931. 
And  then  the  international  banking  system 
splraled  downward  for  eighteen  months,  un- 
til the  American  banking  system  collapsed  In 
February  of  1933. 


entire  Western  trading  system  rests  on  the 
New  York  banks;  if  they  go,  the  whole  struc- 
t»ire  of  international  trade  goes,  and  we  are 
back  in  1932.  Ford  wants  you  to  take  that 
gamble. 

But  what  you  ought  to  be  thinking  about 
more  Immediately  is  the  future  of  your  own 
cities — and  what  the  collapse  of  the  munici- 
pal bond  market  would  do  to  them.  All  cities 
do  their  housekeeping  out  of  local  taxes.  But 
future  of  every  big  city  depends  on  its  abil- 
ity to  borrow.  This  ability  to  borrow  Is  the 
ability  to  plan  the  futvure — whether  it's  a 
farmer  borrowing  on  the  green  crops  In  his 
fields,  or  a  young  couple  hunting  a  mortgage 
for  their  first  house,  or  a  community  plan- 
ning to  build  new  hospitals,  new  bridges, 
new  pollution  controls.  It's  true  that,  for 
now.  New  York  City  must  be  deprived  of  this 
ability  to  borrow  on  its  own.  But  to  let  it 
go  Into  default  to  its  creditors  now  will  sus- 
pend the  future  for  your  cities,  too.  Eventu- 
ally, I  think,  even  If  New  York  City  defaults, 
it  will  not  repudiate  its  loans — it  will  pay 
them  back  someday,  five  years  or  ten  years 
from  now.  But  during  that  period  no  one  will 
buy  the  bonds  of  your  cities  either.  Your 
cities  will  find  the  credit  markets  closed  to 
them — or  else  so  costly  as  to  prohibit  any 
reasonable  local  planning  for  the  future  un- 
til New  York  comes  back  to  health. 

These  are  the  reasons  you  can  give  your 
voters,  wherever  /*hey  live. 

But  there  are  other,  emotional  reasons 
which.  If  you  had  the  courage  to  speak  aloud, 
might  persuade  your  voters  to  look  beyond 
their  town  limits. 

You  owe  us  a  lot,  gentlemen.  Long  before 
there  were  any  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  civil  servants  of  New  York  City,  with  our 
money,  began  the  pioneer  scientific  work  on 
tuberculosis  In  this  city's  laboratories.  In 
1950,  in  our  local  Staten  Island  Sea  View 
Hospital,  we  licked  it.  When  modern  engi- 
neering was  Just  beginning,  the  civil  servants 
of  New  York,  with  our  money,  developed  the 
technology  of  underwater  ventilation  which 
made  the  Holland  Tunnel  possible — and 
every  long-distance  underwater  tunnel  In 
this  country  and  abroad  Is  the  beneficiary 
of  that  technology. 

You,  there.  In  Washlng;ton,  passed  our  im- 
migration laws,  but  New  York  had  to  cope 
with  their  effect.  We  took  In  the  strangers 
and  taught  them  English  and  made  citizens 
of  them.  You,  In  Washington,  welcomed 
Puerto  Rlcan  labor  for  the  war  industries 
back  In  the  forties,  but  they  pooled  here  and 
we  accepted  them.  You  beat  up  and  dis- 
possessed your  blacks  down  South,  so  they 
fled  here  because  we  promised  help.  You 
passed  the  Immigration  act  of  1965 — in  which 
our  own  New  York  senators  and  congressmen 
lolled — which  resulted  in  the  Illegal  Carib- 
bean Immigration  which  floods  us  now.  You 
passed  the  enlightened  international-trading 
ac's  of  the  past  twenty  years,  which  made 
Peoria  (Caterpillar  tractors^  and  Seattle 
(Boeing  planes)  prosperous  from  their  ex- 
ports; but  we  got  the  dirty  end  of  the  bar- 
pain.  Our  garment  workers  have  to  compete 
with  Hong  Kong,  Taiwanese,  and  Korean 
workers  who  get  paid  coolie  wages.  When  I 
say  you  did  this.  I  mean  you  liberal  Demo- 
crats did  this  and  we  Democrats  In  New  York 
paid   the   price. 

There  Is  also  m.  final  thing  to  say,  one 
which  will  not  appeal  to  your  constituents, 
but  which  is  Inescapable.  New  York  shapes 
thp  cultxire  of  this  country — a  glorious,  ex- 
plosive, wild,  sometimes  Infamous  one.  We 
write  most  of  your  songs  here,  produce  your 
drama,  style  your  fashions,  foster  your  art. 
We  pump  out  from  this  culture  center  a  lot 
of  filth  and  trash.  But  remember,  also,  that 
In  one  ten-block  stretch  on  the  East  Side 
of  Manhattan  we  maintain  the  world's 
greatest  medical  complex,  the  headquarters 
of  the  war  on  cancer;  and  you  all  benefit 
from  It.  New  York  is  the  home  of  the  great- 
est art  museum  in  the  world,  performs  the 


finest  music  In  the  world,  publishes  your 
literature.  Culture  Is  a  major  Industry -here. 
If  our  culture-workers  grow  alienated  from 
the  American  system  you  represent,  it  will 
embitter  our  politics  more  than  you  can 
imagine. 

In  short.  New  York  Is  one  of  the  nation's 
greatest  assets.  Only  It  Is  too  big  an  asset 
to  be  left  to  New  Yorkers  to  run  anymore. 
Its  local  politics  and  local  population  can- 
not manage  the  city.  Someone  else  has  to 
take  over. 

The  only  agency  that  can  effectively  take 
over  New  York  City  Is  New  York  State. 

The  Initial  proposals  offered  by  your  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  two  weeks  ago  were 
preposterously  complicated — that  you  guar- 
antee this  punch-drunk  city  government  $6 
billion  in  direct  borrowing  power  and  that 
the  federal  government  set  up  a  three-man 
fiscal  supervisory  board.  But  Gerald  Ford's 
proposal  Is  worse^that  New  York  City  be 
declared  bankrupt  and  that  a  referee  of 
the  federal  court  decide  what  vital  services 
the  city  delivers  from  Rlverdale  to  Bedford - 
Stuyvesant.  The  federal  courts  have  already 
messed  up  more  cities  in  the  past  ten  years 
with  their  sterile  social  directives  than  is 
tolerable.  A  court-appointed  referee  would 
have  to  enlist  a  new  corps  of  assistant 
bureaucrats,  whose  ears  could  detect  neither 
the  promise  nor  the  peril  in  the  wailing  of 
the  sirens  in  our  city  night.  The  more  federal 
bureaucrats  involved  in  managing  this  city, 
the  more  unreal  will  be  the  decisions  made. 
And  you  will  be  held  responsible,  ultimately, 
for  their  Judgments  and  blunders.  This  is 
in  neither  your  Interest  nor  ours. 

The  only  sensible  way  to  give  us  help  in 
this  crisis  Is  the  simple  way — directly,  via 
the  state  government — In  short,  a  return  to 
the  old  federal  doctrine  of  states'  rights  and 
responsibilities.  There  Is  enough  fiber  In 
this  state  as  a  whole  to  govern  New  York 
City,  enough  hard-nosed  Republicans  and 
Democrats  upstate  to  hold  the  city  to  ac- 
count. So  you  have  to  devise  a  way  to  help 
New  York  State  save  New  York  City — now. 
fast. 

What  is  required  Is  a  federal  guarantee 
of  something  like  $5  billion  to  $6  billion 
In  borrowing  power  over  a  three-year  term — 
borrowing  power  for  either  New  York  State 
or  Big  MAC,  with  the  explicit  understanding 
that  this  Is  one-shot  money  to  get  the  city 
straightened  out;  and  that  within  the  next 
three  years  New  York  City,  define  its  future, 
curb  its  appetites,  override  its  local  politics 
until  It  accepts  a  budget  it  can  honestly 
support.  A  federal  guarantee  will  co|t  noth- 
ing. Indeed,  if  interest  on  any  new  guar- 
anteed loans  is  made  taxable  income,  it  may 
increase  federal  revenues  rather  than  dimin- 
ish them. 

If  you  don't  guarantee  the  Interim  money 
to  let  New  York  State  straighten  out  New 
York  City,  we  are  helpless.  We  are  not.  in 
Governor  John  Winthrop's  phrase,  the  City 
on  the  Hill.  We  are  a  City  on  a  Raft.  Unless 
someone  throws  a  rope  to  pull  us  ashore, 
some  degree  of  chaos  is  certain.  There  is  not 
only  the  possible  wrecking  of  the  financial 
structure  of  the  United  States,  but  worse 
than  that.  Poor  people,  old  people,  little 
children  will  be  hungry  in  New  York.  People 
may  die  In  cold,  unheated  apartments  this 
winter.  The  banks  may  survive — but  there 
are  thousands  of  aging  wage-earners  in  this 
town  and  elsewhere  who  hold  from  $5,000  to 
$50,000  of  New  York  City  bonds  or  notes,  all 
their  life  savings,  who  will  be  put  in  Jeoi>ardy.  . 
When  you  come  to  pick  a  candidate  here  next 
July  in  your  convention,  you  could  be  meet- 
ing a  city  that  mocks  all  your  fervli  speeches 
about  humanltarianism.  The  quadrennial 
money-raising  rondeau  of  your  party's  pre- 
sidential candidate?  through  the  parlors  of 
the  East  Side  rich  Is  now  In  full  swing.  But 
they,  and  you,  ought  to  visit  the  South 
Bronx,  to  see  misery.  The  South  Bronx,  flatly. 
Is  the  most  squalid  community  in  American 
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lire  uxlay.  If  the  rellef-and-survlval  system 
which  the  city  pumps  Into  the  South  Bronx 
were  suspended  for  even  two  weeks.  It  would 
make  Belfast  look  like  the  City  of  Heavenly 
Tranquillity. 

So  the  first  step,  the  emergency  step,  in  the 
next  few  weeks  Is  for  you  to  guarantee  New 
York  State's  borrowing  power  to  let  it  help 
New  York  City.  Then  two  more  steps  must 
follow — one  of  them  up  to  us,  the  other  up 
to  you. 

The  second  step,  up  to  us,  should  be 
divorced  from  your  consideration  of  the  de- 
tails. New  York  State  and  City  have  to  sort 
out  their  tangled  responsibilities — from  the 
administrative  to  the  sacerdotal.  To  cite 
Just  one  example.  It  means,  on  a  level  of 
emotional  pain  no  out-of-towner  can  possi- 
bly understand,  that  the  state  university  sys- 
tem has  to  absorb  the  city  university  system. 
This,  of  course.  Is  a  euphemism  for  liquidat- 
ing both  the  city's  control  of  Its  university 
and  Its  commitment  to  the  open  juimlnls- 
sions  policy.  For  you,  as  Congress,  to  police 
that  operation  would  be  ridiculous — you 
would  be  considered  either  hard-hearted  In 
New  York  City  or  patsies  In  Denver,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  or' Boston,  which  maintain  no 
free  municipal  universities  of  their  own.  Ulti- 
mately, New  York  City's  power  over  Itself  has 
to  be  limited  to  housekeeping — living  with- 
in what  moneys  It  can  raise  In  the  five 
boroughs,  keeping  the  streets  clean,  the  pub- 
lic places  policed,  the  schooU  and  libraries 
open  and  staffed,  the  hospitals  tended.  But 
Its  future  has  to  be  removed  from  its  hands. 
We  In  New  York  will  argue  passionately  In 
the  next  few  months  about  the  cruel  surgery 
necessary.  But,  before  surgery  can  be  per- 
formed, the  patient  has  to  be  sustained,  fed, 
tranqulllzed,  bedded  down  for  the  operation. 
You  have  to  guarantee  the  Interim  cost  of 
this  care. 

Then,  beyond  that,  comes  the  third  step — 
the  toughest  step — which  Is  up  to  you  as 
national  Democrats.  You  have  to  realize  that 
the  Issue  Is  not  Just  the  bankruptcy  of  one 
city.  It  Is  the  bankruptcy  of  the  goals  and 
thinking  of  the  1960'8,  a  decade  you  domi- 
nated, the  decade  of  unreckonlng  good  will. 
The  election  of  1976  could  be  one  of  the  great 
watersheds  In  American  life — or  It  could  be 
meaningless.  To  give  It  meaning,  either  one 
or  the  other  of  the  parties  has  to  express 
some  new  philosophical  direction.  You,  the 
leaders  of  the  national  Democratic  party, 
have  the  opportunity  to  define,  belatedly, 
your  direction  for  the  seventies  and  the 
eighties — and  you  haven't  much  more  than 
six  months  to  do  that. 

You  are  the  party  of  the  big  cities  and  the 
worklngmen  who  live  In  those  cities — and 
those  cities  are  the  frontier  of  American  gov- 
ernment today.  The  governmental  gadgetry 
for  dealing  with  the  cities,  installed  In  the 
fifties  and  sixties.  Is  obsolete.  You  all  know 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  a  blob  of  nothing  In  the 
federal  bureaucracy.  You  know,  too,  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Is  unmanageable.  So.  at  least,  you  have 
to  dismantle  those  and  other  ramshackle  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  erect.  In  their 
place,  some  new  federal  machinery  to  deal 
with  American  metropolitan  life  as  It  Is. 

There  are  a  half-dozen  overdue  measures 
you  must  take  to  make  your  oneshot  finan- 
cial guarantee  meaningful,  to  make  worth- 
while the  time  you  buy  for  this  particular 
city.  New  York.  For  example.  It  Is  a  truism 
to  say  that  since  the  economic  system  Is  na- 
tional. Its  distresses  are  national.  But  the 
distress  pools  In  the  cities— therefore  aU 
cities,  not  Just  New  York— need  a  vmUorm 
national  welfare  policy,  so  that  whether  you 
live  In  San  Juan,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco, 
or  Boston,  you  get  relief  equivalent  to  that 
In  New  York  City  AU  big  cities  are  distressed 
areas— they  are  the  centers  where  the  minori- 
ties and  imderprlvlleged  congregate.  You 
passed  qieclal  legislation  for  the  TVA  40  years 


ago,  for  Appalachla  within  the  last  decade. 
We  now  need  special  regional  legislation  to 
make  It  worthwhile  for  Industry  to  Invest 
In  factories  and  Jobs  In  any  city  where  the 
welfare  rolls  exceed  10  per  cent  of  Its  total 
population  for  more  than  two  years.  Under- 
nearth  all  the  debate  about  New  York  is  the 
fact  that  to  many  of  our  people  don't  have 
Jobs.  That  Is  also  the  case  In  Detroit  and 
Boston  and  Chicago. 

I  can  run  through  a  laimdry  list  of  bills 
and  acts  which  you  can  prc^>oee  and  enact 
that  will  give  your  campaign  of  1976  some 
coherent  direction.  Some  are  specific.  For 
example,  you  must  revise  or,  at  the  very 
least,  tighten  the  enforcement  of  our  Immi- 
gration acts.  We  m  this  city  cannot  police  the 
Immigration  act  of  1965,  but  since  we  are 
the  largest  port  In  the  country,  we  must 
care  for  those  who  slip  In  and  cannot  make 
It  here — as  well  as  their  wives  and  children. 
In  New  York  today  we  have  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  million  Illegal  Immigrants,  and  In  our 
metropolitan  area  we  have,  at  the  least,  an- 
other million  Illegals.  We  must  educate  their 
children  and  take  care  of  their  sick,  even 
though  we  cannot  afford  to  educate  or  nurse 
our  own.  F^irther — however  much  It  twinges 
your  IlbersU  conscience — you  must  protect 
us  from  the  courts  by  new  busing  legislation. 
This  concerns  many  troubled  cities  across 
the  country  But  if  you  let  the  courts  Intro- 
duce and  Impose  compulsory  busing  on  the 
remaining  white  working-class  people  of  New 
York,  the  present  white  flight  from  the  city 
will  become  a  rout.  In  short,  after  giving  us 
the  one-shot  help  we  need,  you  must  con- 
sider New  York  as  the  grotesque  symbol  of 
the  metropolitan  problem  of  the  entire  na- 
tion. It  is  in  the  metropolis,  not  the  country- 
side, that  America  lives  today.  Sub\irbs  and 
city  together  in  recognized  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts make  up  74  per  cent  of  our  national 
population,  and  the  most  urbanized  state 
in  the  country  today  Is  not  New  York  but 
California. 

This  crisis  In  New  York  Is  a  crisis  of  his- 
tory. As  a  city  of  good  will  we  can  only  look 
for  aid  to  the  party  that  claims  to  be  the 
party  of  good  will.  The  founding  father  of 
Democratic  liberalism,  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  was  William  Jennings  Bryan,  a 
primitive  liberal  who  was  far  more  often 
right  than  wrong  In  his  politics.  It  was 
Bryan  who  electrified  your  convention  in  1896 
by  his  challenge  to  the  big-city  people :  "Bum 
down  your  cities  and  leave  our  farms,  and 
your  cities  will  spring  up  again  as  If  by 
magic;  but  destroy  our  farms  and  the  grass 
will  grow  In  the  streets  of  every  city  In  the 
country."  He  was  right  then;  such  were  the 
realities  of  his  time.  There  is  another  reality 
now,  and,  I  think,  if  he  could  come  and 
speak  to  your  convention  in  New  York  next 
year,  he  might  rephrase  that  call:  "If  you 
let  our  cities  wither  and  die,  then  the  grass 
wni  grow  in  the  streets  of  every  suburb  of 
those  cities  and  the  countryside  will  be  a 
pasture  unsafe  for  any  man  or  any  civiliza- 
tion." 

So  then:  You,  the  party  leaders,  must 
move  now,  swiftly,  to  help  New  York  State 
save  New  York  City.  Then  you  must  define 
how  this  country  can  manage  a  metropolitan, 
urban  civilization.  You  must  act  with  both 
good  will  and  restraint,  with  generosity  and 
cruelty.  If  you  cannot  in  Congress  define 
where  the  party  stands,  I,  an  enrolled  Demo- 
crat of  the  100th  Election  District,  of  the 
66th  Assembly  District  of  New  York,  would 
Just  as  soon  vote  for  Gerald  Ford.  At  least 
I  know  where  he  stands— and  I  can  plan 
my  future  accordingly. 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  CREATES 
A  NEW  U.S.   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  benefits 
of  advanced  technology  often  reach 
business  and  consumers  In  ways  that 
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were  impossible  to  foresee  when  the 
technology  was  first  created.  For  exam- 
ple, small,  reliable,  low-cost  electrical 
devices  that  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  space  program  have  created  a  new 
U.S.  watch  industry. 

A  recent  article  in  Business  Week 
magazine  describes  how  the  growing  use 
of  U.S.  electronics  technology  gives 
American  companies  an  excellent  chance 
to  get  a  majority  share  of  the  $4.5  bil- 
lion world  watch  market  now  dominated 
by  Swiss  and  Japanese  firms.  Thus,  our 
technology  has  created  a  new  industry 
with  a  product  that  did  not  exist  5  years 
ago. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  my  col- 
leagues to  be  aware  of  how  our  technol- 
ogy is  creating  new  products  and  mar- 
kets here  and  abroad  for  U.S.  companies 
and,  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Business  Week  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DicrrAL  Watches:  Bringing  Watchmakinc 
Back  to  the  U.S. 
In  Just  one  day  last  month  a  store  on 
Zurich's  Bahnhofstrasse  sold  100  Pulsar 
watches.  The  astonishing  thing  about  it  was 
that  the  $300  digital  watches  were  made  by 
Time  Computer  Inc.  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Sell- 
ing that  many  UJS.-made  watches  in  the 
stronghold  of  the  giant  Swiss  watch  indus- 
try was  no  fluke,  however,  and  it  clearly 
shows  the  current  topsy-turvy  state  of  the 
world's  W.5  bllllcm  watch  business. 

Watchmaking  is  going  through  a  revolu- 
tion, and  the  Pulsar  that  is  selling  so  briskly 
in  Zurich  is  an  early  example.  The  shift  U 
to  U.S.  electronics  technology,  and  the  ac- 
celerating trend  gives  the  U.S.  indusFtry  an 
excellent  chance  to  dominate  the  new  mar- 
ket in  solid-state  digital  watches. 

"There's  no  doubt  now  that  the  digital 
watch  will  bring  the  watch  business  back 
to  the  U.S.,"  predicts  Stewart  Carrell,  group 
vice-president  at  Texas  Instruments  Inc.,  the 
giant  semicc  nductor  maker  that  Intends  to 
play  a  major  role  In  the  impending  Inter- 
national competition.  Most  of  the  60  million 
or  so  watchces  now  sold  In  the  VS.  are  made 
either  in  Switzerland  or  in  Japan.  Pew  U5. 
watches  are  sold  overseas  except  tor  low- 
priced  Tlmex  models. 

As  so  often  happens  when  a  new  technol- 
ogy shakes  up  a  competitive  marketplace, 
the  established  companies  are  not  leading 
the  way.  In  fact  the  watch  industry — from 
the  entrenched  Swiss  watchmakers  to  local 
Va.  Jewelry  stores — has  resisted  the  digital 
watch.  The  driving  force  has  come  from  U5. 
semiconductor  companies  and  other  Amer- 
ican newcomers  to  the  watch  business. 

This  is  the  year  that  the  newcomers  are 
making  their  big  breakthrough.  Digital 
watch  producers  have  been  pushing  up 
their  production  steadily,  yet  nearly  all  of 
them  are  sold  out  for  1976.  In  Just  the  past 
60  days  activity  has  grown  surprisingly  in- 
tense and  retail  sales  are  shooting  up  dra- 
matically. 

At  the  620  stores  of  Zaie  Corp..  the  largest 
U.S.  Jewelry  chain,  watch  sales  are  up  30% 
this  year,  thanks  to  the  digital  watch.  At 
Emporium's  11  department  stores  in  North- 
em  California,  digitals  already  account  tat 
nearly  half  of  watch  sales.  "Digitals  aie 
a  very  hot  item  at  Sears,"  says  Thomas  D. 
Neal,  who  heads  Sears  Roebuck's  Boston  re- 
tall  group.  Like  many  retailers,  he  worries 
that  he  may  not  get  enough  of  them  to  meet 
Christmas  demand. 

With  this  kind  of  activity,  it  ta.no  wonder 
that  the  new  technology  is  turning  the  watch 
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business  .upside  down.  The  cast  of  charac- 
ters in  the  industry  now  consists  of: 

THE    NEW    BREED    OF    WATCHMAKIB 

The  digital  watch  has  attracted  a  group 
of  aggressive  U.S.  semiconductor  makers  who 
seem  determined  to  dominate  this  new  mar- 
ket. But  many  of  them  are  ignoring  tradi- 
tional watch  business  practices,  slashing 
profit  margins,  and  engaging  in  price  wars 
at  a  time  when  they  cannot  even  keep  up 
with  demand.  The  semiconductor  makers, 
brought  up  in  an  industry  where  new  prod- 
ucts change  things  overnight,  work  with 
strategies  that  are  completely  alien  to  the 
watch  market,  where,  until  now,  product  ac- 
ceptance has  taken  a  decade.  Charles  E. 
McDonald,  a  vice-president  at  Palrchild 
Camera  Sc  Instrument  Corp.,  notes  the  $25 
million  in  sales  that  Pulsar,  the  leading 
digital  watch,  will  bring  in  for  Time  Com- 
puter this  year  and  exclaims:  "My  Ck>d,  if  I 
don't  do  that  by  the  end  of  the  year,  111 
be  gone." 

THE   ALABMXD   SWISS   AND   JAPANESE 

The  world's  largest  watch  exporters  have 
been  shocked  by  the  rapidly  decUnlng  prices 
of  U.S.-made  digital  watches  and  the  speed 
with  the  new  type  of  timepiece  is  catching 
on  with  U.S.  consumers.  Both  the  Swiss  and 
Japanese  have  been  sitting  on  the  sidelines 
while  the  U.S.  newcomers  struggled  to  get 
Into  volume  production.  They  viewed  the 
digital  watch  as  a  "U.S.  fad,"  and  at  best, 
another  specialty  model  along  with  battery- 
powered  conventional  watches.  "Now  the 
Swiss  have  changed  their  minds  from  'It 
won't  be  an  important  part  of  the  industry,' 
to  What  should  we  do  about  it?'"  says  John 
M.  Bergey,  president  of  Time  Computer,  an 
BMW  Industries'  subsidiary. 

THE    ANGRY    U.S.   WATCHMAKERS 

The  established  companies  say  that  the 
semiconductor  makers  are  going  after  mar- 
ket share  at  the  expense  of  profits,  as  if  they 
were  In  another  calculator  price  war.  They 
worry  that  digital  profits  wUl  disappear  Just 
as  calculator  profits  did  this  year.  Says  Eu- 
gene Oluck,  president  of  E.  Gluck  Corp.,  an 
Armln  Corp.  division  and  a  major  watch 
comoany:  "I  told  Litronix  [currently  the 
price  leader  1  that  by  cutting  their  digital 
watch  by  $10,  they  Just  threw  $5  million  in 
the  garbage  pail  this  year." 

THE  FRIGHTENED  JEWELER 

The  digital  watches  are  scaring  the  day- 
lights out  of  jewelers  and  other  retailers 
with  high  selling  expenses.  Digital  watch- 
makers are  putting  the  squeeze  on  retail- 
ers; they  are  not  financing  inventories  and 
are  dropping  margins  from  the  traditional 
50%  or  "keystone"  level.  Jewelers  will  also 
have  less  service  to  offer  customers  because 
the  watchmakers  themselves  will  handle 
what  little  service  or  repair  is  needed  on  dig- 
itals. But  Jewelers  worry  most  about  what 
they  see  as  a  lack  of  quality  and  price  sta- 
bility. "If  manufacturers  take  the  calculator 
approach  to  the  digital  watch.  It  couJd  kill 
the  watch  market  for  quality  Jewelry  stores," 
says  Marvin  Rubin,  Zale's  group  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  the  Jewelry  store  division. 

THE  HAPPY  CONSUMER 

The  digitals  offer  the  first  significant  im- 
provement in  wristwatches  since  they  be- 
came popular  after  World  War  I  and  wiped 
out  pocket  watches.  Becau<'e  the  new  watches 
have  no  moving  parts  to  wear  out,  they  nor- 
mally need  little  or  no  servicing  or  repair 
and  are  far  more  accurate  (within  a  min- 
ute per  year)  than  the  most  expensive  me- 
ch.inlcal  watch.  U.S.  makers  are  convinced 
that  within  a  few  years  they  can  bring  the 
new  watches  to  market  at  prices  as  low  as 
the  least  expensive  mechanical  watches,  or 
in  the  $20-and-under  range. 

THE  EARLY  DISASTER 

The  traditional  watch  industry  was  caught 
off-balance  by  the  boom  In  dl'jltals  this  year 


chlefiy  because  It  was  lulled  Into  a  sense  of 
complacency  by  the  disastrous  market  entry 
of  the  digital  watch  In  1972.  A  handful  of 
small  companies  had  rushed  their  watches 
to  market,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  prod- 
ucts were  premature — poorly  designed,  big 
and  ugly,  and  so  defective  that  returns  ran  as 
high  as  60%. 

The  biggest  problem  was  in  the  digital 
time  displays,  which  were  unreliable  and 
often  unreadable.  They  used  an  unproven 
technology,  called  liquid  crystal  (lcd),  be- 
cause it  was  (and  still  is)  the  only  way  to 
provide  a  continuous  display  of  the  time  on 
a  watch.  But  since  it  only  refiected  ambient 
light,  the  LCD  watch  could  not  be  read  in 
low  light  conditions. 

Only  one  or  two  watches  initially  used 
light-emitting  diodes  (leds),  the  other  time 
display  available.  The  leds,  already  being 
used  In  large  quantities  in  calculators,  gen- 
erate bright  red  numbers  in  the  form  of  tiny 
dots  or  bars.  But  this  display  consumed  so 
much  power  that  the  led  watch  was  designed 
to  be  turned  on  by  pushing  a  button;  only 
m  this  way  could  the  tiny  batteries  operate 
for  a  year.  Most  of  the  traditional  watch- 
makers rejected  leds  because  they  believed 
that  the  average  person  would  not  push  a 
button  to  read  the  time.  But  it  turned  out 
that  the  consumer  did  like  this  feature,  and 
since  it  was  relatively  easy  for  the  semicon- 
ductor Industry  to  increase  its  led  produc- 
tion, LED  watches  soon  began  outselling  those 
with  liquid  crystal  displays  by  as  much  as 
lOtol. 

At  Sears  Roebuck,  the  LED  watch  outsells 
the  LCD  by  a  3-to-2  margin,  says  Marvin  A. 
Meyer,  a  watch  buyer,  because  of  "the  at- 
traction of  the  blank  dial  and  the  sense  of 
power  the  customer  gets  In  being  able  to 
push  a  button  and  turn  on  the  time."  Such 
reasons  show  the  difficulty  that  the  watch 
industry  has  In  predicting  customer  pref- 
erence. 

Parts  shortages  and  production  difficulties 
held  down  digital  sales  last  year  to  about 
700.000,  triple  the  1973  total  but  still  only  a 
fraction  of  the  215  million  watches  of  all 
types  sold  worldwide  last  year.  But  a  series 
of  developments  rapidly  changed  the  picture 
this  year.  In  a  move  reminiscent  of  the  cal- 
culator business,  producers  suddenly  slashed 
module  prices  in  half,  pushing  them  as  low 
as  $20.  "This  caught  everybody  fiatfooted, 
including  us,"  says  Victor  K.  Klam  II,  presi- 
dent of  Benrus  Corp.  Lower  watch  prices 
quickly  followed. 

At  the  same  time,  digital  watch  makers 
were  making  rapid  technical  progress.  They 
brought  out  the  smaller  women's  module, 
thev  made  LCD  displays  more  reliable  and 
easier  to  read  (they  can  now  be  read  at 
night) .  and  they  added  new  features.  So  now 
the  two-function  watch,  which  displays 
hours  and  minutes,  Is  rapidly  being  replaced 
oy  five-function  models  which  also  show 
month,  date,  and  seconds. 

Along  with  imorovlng  technology  came 
sharper  styling.  Many  of  the  established 
watch  companies  did  not  believe  digital 
styling  would  ever  be  as  good  as  conventional 
watch  desiens.  For  all  the  operating  sim- 
plicity of  the  electronic  digital  watch,  the 
components  were  bulky  and  cases  had  to  be 
larger  than  normal  to  accommodate  them. 
"A  year  ago  we  couldn't  be  as  creative  with 
LED  watches."  savs  Armln's  Qluck.  who  has 
been  a  style  leader  in  mechanical  watches 
for  many  years.  "But  now  with  the  lady's 
modules  and  the  new  thin  module,"  he 
says,  "we  can  do  everything  and  anything" 
In  digital  watch  styling. 

MITCH  MORE  THAN  A  TAD 

The  wldenin';  variety  of  Improved  digital 
watch  styles  and  features  has  set  the  stage 
for  what  retailers  call  the  "hottest  single 
item  in  retail  stores  this  fall."  At  least  77 
br^tndi.  most  of  them  unknown  until  a  year 
or  two  ago,  are  pouring  Into  stores.  Despite 


the  recession,  which  has  caused  sales  of  con- 
ventional watches  to  slump  this  year,  digi- 
tal models  are  selling  at  four  times  last 
year's  pace.  The  biggest  factor  In  the  higher 
sales,  of  course.  Is  lower  price  tags,  which 
are  half  of  what  they  were  last  fall. 

Nearly  all  of  the  digital  models  are  Amer- 
ican-made and  marketed.  Conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  except  for  token  quantities, 
are  Swiss  and  Japanese  brands.  In  fact, 
more  than  three  out  of  four  digital  watches 
sold  worldwide  this  year  vi-tll  be  US-made. 

The  Swiss  have  simply  "missed  the  boat." 
says  I.  Thomas  Saldl,  president  of  Integrated 
Display  Systems  Inc.,  a  watch  module  pro- 
ducer Jointly  owned  by  Oeneral  Electric  Co. 
and  Solid  State  Scientific  Inc.  "For  years, 
they  have  told  us  that  the  digital  watch  was 
a  fad  and  that  It  would  go  away." 

Last  year.  In  the  price  levels  at  which  it 
was  targeted,  the  "fad"  began  taking  50% 
of  the  U.S.  watch  business.  It  Is  continuing 
to  do  the  same  this  year,  even  though  lower 
prices  will  pit  it  against  a  larger  share  of 
the  total  market.  The  fad  label  also  seems 
to  be  dlsproven  by  the  customers'  response. 
A  survey  of  1.000  digital  watch  owners  in 
May  showed  that  only  5%  would  not  buy 
another  digital,  according  to  California  watch 
Industry  consultant  H.  Kenneth  Lake.  By 
1977,  mechanical  watch  sales  will  start  "fall- 
ing significantly"  as  digitals  Increase  their 
market  share,  predicts  Thomas  M.  Hyltln, 
president  of  Micro  Display  Systems  Inc.,  a 
Texas  digital  watch  maker. 

It  seems  doubtful  that  foreign  companies 
will  be  able  to  compete  against  the  long 
U.S.  lead  In  the  LED  watch  market.  Tue 
Japanese  and  Swiss,  however,  have  not  shown 
much  Interest  In  this  watch  because  they 
believe  the  continuous  display  LCD  watch 
wUl  dominate.  U.S.  producers  do  not  neces- 
sarily disagree,  but  In  either  case,  the  U.S. 
Is  expected  to  hang  onto  the  lead  throughout 
the  decade.  By  1980  U.S.  companies  should 
still  account  for  at  least  half  of  worldwide 
digital  watch  sales  and  as  n>uch  as  two-thirds 
of  the  production  of  uncased  watch  modules. 
It  should  be  big  business  by  then. 

In  a  major  study  to  be  published  next 
month,  Creative  Strategies  Inc..  a  California 
market  research  firm,  predicts  that  the  world- 
wide production  of  digital  watches  by  1980 
will  reach  85  million  units,  selling  at  retail 
for  a  total  of  $2.8  billion,  an  astounding 
Increase  from  this  year's  sales  of  about  3.5 
million  watches  worth  $266  million  at  retail. 
The  1980  figure  would  account  for  about 
28%  of  total  watch  sales  and  40%  of  the 
Industry's  total  retail  dollar  volume.  No  one 
believes  that  digital  watches  will  totally  re- 
place mechanical  watches.  But  by  the  early 
1980s  Time  Computer's  Bergey  expects  digital 
watches  to  dominate  the  world  market,  in 
both  dollars  and  unit  sales. 

This  Is  pretty  heady  stuff  for  a  business 
that  did  not  sell  a  nickel's  worth  of  product 
five  years  ago.  But  it  Is  Just  the  kind  of 
forecast  that  the  Swiss  and  Japanese  have 
disagreed  with  from  the  beginning.  Part  of 
the  reason  might  be  the  unpredictability 
of  the  consumer,  and  the  effect  that  U.S. 
semiconductor  makers  are  having  on  the 
market. . 

"The  drop  In  digital  watch  prices  this 
year  came  a  lot  faster  than  most  authorities 
projected,"  says  Bergey.  "because  the  con- 
trolling factors  came  out  of  the  wildly  gyrat- 
ing semiconductor  industry."  Semiconductor 
makers  are  pricing  their  watches  and  watch 
modules  on  the  "cost  learning  curve,"  which 
means  that  prices  will  drop  as  production 
builds  up.  They  also  are  lowering  production 
costs  by  reducing  the  number  of  parts  and 
squeezing  more  of  the  electronic  circuitry 
Into  the  main  LSI  circuit.  This  same  tech- 
nique enabled  U.S.  semiconductor  makers 
to  eliminate  most  of  the  labor  in  assembling 
calculators  and  to  recapture  that  business 
from  the  Japanese  two  years  ago. 
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Now  the  semlcondufctor  makers  are  moving 
ahead  so  rapidly  In  dltttal  watches  that  It 
already  may  be  too  late  for  most  of  the  tradi- 
tional watch  Industry  to  respond  In  time. 
The  old-line  companies  had  their  chance  ear- 
lier when  the  newcomers  came  knocking  on 
their  doors  with  proposals  to  team  up.  Watch 
companies  think  in  term*?  of  years,  and  semi- 
conductor companies  feel  "decisions  should 
be  made  yesterday,"  says  Gordon  E.  Moore, 
president  of  Intel  Corp.,  an  ic  manufacturer 
making  lcd  watches.  The  original  strategy 
was  to  Join  up  with  the  watch  companies, 
••but  now  it  U  to  lick  them." 

WhUe  ths  established  watch  industry  is 
deciding  what  to  do,  the  electronics  com- 
panies have  acted.  They  solved  their  produc- 
tion problems,  hired  watch  designers  and 
watch  marketing  specialists  by  the  hundreds 
and  are  integrating  their  manufacturing. 

The  only  way  to  produce  the  low-cost  digi- 
tal watch  needed  to  penetrate  the  mass  mar- 
ket "Is  to  totally  control  the  technology  and 
the  manufacturing  steps."  says  Bruce  Blak- 
kan.  president  of  Litronlx  Inc.  He  says  that 
most  of  the  Swiss,  together  with  Timex  Corp 
and  Bulova  Watch  Co,  will  have  a  tough 
time  "vertically  integrating  fast  enough  to 
have  much  Impact  on  the  digital  watch  mar- 
ket." 

Since  low  cost  In  the  semiconductor  busi- 
ness means  mass  production,  producers  are 
dramatically  expanding  their  production, 
both  here  and  at  overseas  assembly  plants! 
National  Semiconductor  Corp.  claims  it  will 
be  producing  "hundreds  of  thousands  of 
watch  modules  per  month,"  and  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co..  currently  producing  120,000  a 
month,  says  It  wlU  Increase  that  rate  sub- 
stantially over  the  next  year. 

Surprisingly,  the  message  in  aU  this  ac- 
tivity has  been  missed  most  of  all  by  the 
Swiss,  who  have  the  most  to  lose.  The  Swiss 
effort  Is  stlU  to  preserve  and  save  the  me- 
chanical watch  Industry,  says  Paolo  Spadlnl 
the  outspoken  president  of  Nepro  Watch 
about  the  only  Swiss  company  to  move 
strongly  into  digitals.  "The  digital  watch 
market  is  moving  much  faster  than  the  Swiss 
lee  it,"  he  admits,  "and  It  may  well  be  a 
tragedy  for  them." 

Ptor  the  Swiss,  the  digital  watch  Is  the 
third,  and  most  Ukely  the  strongest.  U.S. 
lounterattack  on  their  watch  business  dur- 
ing the  past  three  decades.  Timex  carried 
)ut  the  first  assault  in  the  1950s  with  its 
inexpensive  pin-levered  models.  Timex  U  now 
■he  world's  largest  maker  of  watches,  pro- 
luclng  40-mllllon  pieces  a  year.  In  the  1960s 
t  was  Bulova's  turn  to  shake  the  Swiss  at 
;he  other— the  high-priced— end  of  the  busl- 
less.  Bulova  introduced  the  Accutron.  a 
lybrid  model  that  gained  the  VS.  sales  lead 
n  watches  selling  for  more  than  $100. 

The  concept  of  a  quartz-regulated  digital 

^atch  did  not  come  as  any  surprise  to  the 

Swiss.  As  far  back  as  1962.  they  were  working 

n  the  lab  on  quartz  watches.  But  the  Swiss 

I  aw    these    watches   only    as   a    high-priced 

fatch  extending  their  product  line,  not  as  a 

ow-prlced,     high-volume     competitor      to 

'  Imex.  The  Swiss  goal  was  to  come  up  with 

I    watch  more  accurate  than  the  Accutron 

irhlch  uses  a  tuning  fork  as  the  time  base 

1  o  provide  Its  one-mlnute-a-month  accuracy. 

]  lut  the  Swiss  were  not  successful  in  getting 

1  heir  watch  into  production. 

TKOUBL2    Ut    THE    ALPS 

The  boom  in  digital  watches  this  year 
( ould  not  have  come  at  a  worse  time  for  the 
I  iwiss  watch  makers.  They  are  suffering  from 
I  Bveral  problems:  stronger  competition  across 
1  he  board  from  Japan,  the  U.S..  and  RussU; 
I  runup  In  the  value  of  the  Swiss  franc, 
^hlcb  is  worth  40%  more  In  doUars  than  It 

as  in  1971;  and  the  recession. 

Swiss  watch  exports  were  down  26%  to 
iO%  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  and  some 
I  J.OOO  wickers  In  the  watch  industry,  more 
t  lan  two-thirds  of  the  total  work  force,  are 


working  a  short  work  week.  Last  year  more 
than  87  mlUion  watches  and  movements 
were  produced  by  the  Swiss.  But  this 
amounts  to  only  40%  of  the  world  market, 
down  from  the  50%  share  that  the  Swiss  had 
only  a  decade  ago.  The  scene  is  described  as  a 
"difficult  period  all  around"  by  Paul  Tschu- 
dln.  vice-president  of  Ebauches.  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  watch  movements. 
As  far  as  the  digital  watch  is  concerned, 
Tschudln  maintains  that  "the  rest  of  the 
world  Is  Just  not  as  excited"  about  it  as  the 
U.S.  Is.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
True,  few  digital  watches  have  been  sold  In 
Britain,  but  the  reason  Is  that  there  have 
not  been  many  to  buy.  "If  anybody  could 
lay  their  hands  on  100.000  of  them,  they  could 
sell  them  by  Christmas,"  says  Roland  Baker, 
whose  Global  Watches  Ltd.  is  the  No.  2  Brit- 
ish watch  marketer. 

Despite  its  professed  lack  of  excitement. 
Ebauches  took  a  step  further  into  digital 
watches  earlier  this  year  when  It  signed  an 
estimated  $30  million  agreement  with 
Hughes.  The  U.S.  module  producer  will  sup- 
ply a  production  line  to  mass  produce  Inte- 
grated watch  circuits.  Ebauches  says  It  will 
be  In  production  by  mld-1976.  but  some  be- 
lieve It  wUl  take  another  year. 

Some  U.S.  experts  maintain  that  the 
Hughes  deal  wUl  not  help  Ebauches.  Henry 
I.  Boreen.  chairman  of  Solid  State  Scientific, 
says  that  no  one  can  support  a  semiconductor 
manufacturing  plant  or  produce  ICs  at  a 
competitive  price  by  building  only  one  prod- 
uct, even  if  they  make  10  mUlion  watch  cir- 
cuits. Time  Computer's  Bergey  agrees.  "It 
was  a  bad  deal."  he  says.  "The  only  way  It 
wUl  happen  for  the  Swiss  Is  for  them  to  ac- 
quire a  company  that  already  has  the  capa- 
bility." 

A  good  many  U.S.  digital  watch  producers 
are  not  overly  concerned  with  the  Swiss  as 
competitors.  "I  worry  a  lot  more  about  the 
Japanese  than  the  Swiss  In  the  world  mar- 
ket." says  Greg  Reyes,  the  Palrchild  vice- 
president  who  heads  consumer  products.  "Ja- 
pan wlU  be  the  toughest  market  for  the  U.S. 
to  penetrate,"  he  says,  "because  they  have 
all  the  resources,  from  Integrated  circuits 
through  cases  and  marketing." 

In  Japan,  however,  there  Is  confusion  over 
the  fast  pace  of  change  in  the  U.S.  digital 
market,  and  it  U  difficult  to  elicit  much  en- 
thusiasm for  the  new  watch  technology  from 
Japanese  companies.  Japan's  largest  watch 
company,  K.  Hattorl  &  Co.,  makers  of  the 
Seiko  watch,  has  no  plan  to  push  digital 
watches  in  the  U.S.  or  any  market,  says  Yuklo 
Asano,  general  manager  of  its  merchandising 
department.  He  says  the  U.S.  digital  watches 
"lack  reUablllty."  He  insists  that  U.S.  con- 
simiers  are  "digital  crazy,"  and  adds  that 
digital  watches  are  a  fad  that  woiUd  never 
displace  conventional  watches. 

Hattorl  Is  heavily  committed  to  the  analog 
quartz  watch,  a  hybrid  electronic  watch  that 
combines  an  Integrated  circuit  and  quartz 
time  base  with  a  tiny  motor  and  gears  that 
drive  conventional  hands.  It  expects  to  sell 
1.3  million  pieces  this  year  worldwide.  In- 
cluding 150.000  m  the  U.S.  But  Armln's 
Gluck  calls  the  analog  quartz  watch  a  "still- 
born baby." 

But  despite  their  current  lack  of  Interest, 
the  Japanese  are  still  watching  the  U.S. 
market  very  closely,  particularly  pricing 
trends.  If  digital  watch  prices  come  down  to 
between  $25  and  $30  In  the  next  few  years. 
"then  the  whole  market  In  the  developed 
world  wUl  change."  says  Yasuo  Okamoto, 
manager  of  overseas  trade  for  Citizen  Trad- 
ing Co..  the  marketing  arm. for  Citizen  Watch 
Co.,  Japan's  No.  2  producer.  He  admits  that 
the  U.S.  companies  would  undoubtedly  be 
In  the  driver's  seat  because  of  their  techno- 
logical lead  in  electronics. 
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If  the  watch  Industry  was  thrown  into  a 
turmoU  this  year  by  the  digitals,  then  next 
year  wUl  be  chaos.  Sales  will  easUy  double. 


and  perhaps  even  triple  to  10  million  as  US 
semiconductor  companies  crank  up  their 
production  lines.  "At  least  seven  companies 
have  the  potential  of  producing  more  than  1 
mlUlon  modules  next  year,"  says  consultant 
Kenneth  Lake. 

Digital  watch  sales  outside  the  US  win 
be  significant  too  for  the  first  time  next 
year.  As  many  as  3  million  digitals  will  be 
sold  overseas,  mostly  in  Europe,  and  manv 
of  them  will  come  from  U.S.  producers 
■Eiu-ope  Is  two  years  behind  the  U.S  "  sava 
WUliam  B.  Heye  Jr.,  manager  of  Texas  In- 
struments' Time  Products  Dlv.  "Just  wait 
until  they  get  the  right  product  at  the 
right  price."  That  will  not  be  too  far  off  so 
far  as  Heye  Is  concerned,  since  xi  will  begin 
shipping  some  watches  to  Europe  this  month 
But  the  company's  real  push  will  be  next 
year.  ' 

Ti's  program  was  delayed  a  year  because 
management  was  not  satisfied  with  either 
the  module  design  or  the  watch  appearance 
and  ordered  them  back  Into  redesign  But  ti 
seems  to  have  used  the  extra  time  well  its 
new  module  has  an  extremely  simple  desl-n 
^th  only  five  parts,  far  fewer  than  most 
other  modules  now  m  production.  It  takes 
only  a  few  minutes  to  assemble  the  module- 
other  production  lines  can  take  45  minutes 
or  more  to  do  the  Job.  n  has  made  a  ma'o' 
investment  to  automate  assembly  operations 
It  has  borrowed  automated  processes  that  It 
uses  In  its  ic  production  lines.  In  fact  ti's 
v?atch  module  is  basically  one  big  Integi^ated 
circuit,  with  most  of  the  assembly  done 
automatically.  ' 

This  means  that  once  ti  begins  running 
the  Dallas  line  at  the  designed  speed.  It  could 
build  up  to  a  production  rate  of  several 
mUUon  a  year,  rr  is  following  the  example  / 
°n.u  ®*  ^^*"  "  ^^^  entered  the  market  *' 
The  -nmex  approach  was  mass  production 
of  a  low-priced  watch— marketing  came 
later,    says  xi's  Heye. 

At  the  rate  that  U.S.  production  capacity 
is  increasing,  the  $30  digital  watch  is  a  cer- 

,n^*''„°***  y®"'  J"^*  ^  *  *20  watch  Is  In 
1977.  with  this  kind  of  market  momentum 
the  pressure  is  really  on  companies  that 
still  want  to  enter  the  market.  "There  will 
always  be  the  borderline  guys  buying  $25 
modules,  slapping  them  In  cases,  and  selling 
them,"  says  Armln's  Gluck.  However  the 
lower  the  price,  the  harder  it  wUl  be  for 
non vertically  Integrated  companies  to  com- 
pete. "In  the  under  $60  range.  It  will  be  ver/ 
difficult,"  Pairchlld's  Reyes  says. 

There  are  three  different  watch  markets 
with  separate  channels  of  distribution  The 
Jewelry,  or  high-priced,  end  of  the  market 
Is  where  the  retailer  needs  higher  profit 
margins  to  support  Increased  customer  serv- 
ices. So  far.  Pulsar  has  owned  this  part  of 
the  digital  watch  market. 

The  second  watch  market  Is  the  feature- 
oriented,  middle-priced  area  where  watch 
functions  and  styling  are  provided  at  a  price. 
Most  digitals  are  now  being  sold  In  this 
market.  But  the  established  watch  com- 
panies say  that  the  semiconductor  makers 
have  a  lot  to  learn.  "A  watch  is  not  a 
calculator,"  says  Irving  Gutln,  vice-president 
of  Armln.  "A  watch  Is  bought  on  the  basis 
of  status  and  style.  Unless  the  electronics 
companies  learn  how  to  style  and  to  mer- 
chandise here,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
seuing  Into  this  market." 

The  third,  and  by  far  the  largest,  watch 
market  Is  the  low-priced  or  true  mass  market 
now  dominated  by  Timex  with  Its  pin-level 
mechanical  watches.  Digital  watches  will 
not  be  competing  here  for  another  two  years, 
but  this  Is  the  prime  target  area  for  most 
semiconductor  companies,  which  say  that 
they  are  out  to  become  the  "Timex  of  the 
digital  watch  business."  And  there  are  quite 
a  few  In  the  Industry  who  agree  with  Time 
Computer's  Bergey,  who  says,  "There  will 
be  one,  and   It  probably  wont  be  Timex. 
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Xlmex  has  the  same  problem  that  Bulova 
does— It  can't  start  fresh." 

TIMEX  AND  DIGITALS 

Most  watch  Industry  experts  believe  that 
Timex,  with  sales  of  22  million  watches  In 
the  U.S..  is  the  most  vulnerable  of  all  to 
digital  watches.  Timex  currently  has  an  $85 
LCD  watch  on  the  market,  but  the  company 
has  suffered  through  management  problems 
(BW-Aug.  18)  and  difficulties  In  assembling 
the  watches  and  marketing  them  at  what 
for  Timex  is  a  high  price.  But  with  150,000 
retail  outlets,  no  one  Is  counting  them  out. 
The  big  watch  company  reportedly  is  think- 
ing about  acquiring  a  semiconductor  maker. 

Acquisition  of  an  Integrated  circuit  capa- 
bility seems  to  be  the  only  way  that  tra- 
ditional watch  companies  will  be  able  to 
survive  in  this  market.  Troubled  Bulova  took 
the  Joint  venture  route  In  July.  Bulova's 
current  problems  go  beyond  the  digital 
watch.  The  Inflated  value  of  the  Swiss  franc 
Is  seriously  eroding  the  cost  competitiveness 
of  Its  Swiss-produced  watches,  and  Its  watch 
inventories  have  soared  because  of  the  re- 
cession (BW-June  16) . 

Until  recently,  Bulova  strongly  resisted 
the  digital  watch,  though  It  has  had  a  few 
token  models  on  the  market.  This  Is  partly 
because  It  has  so  much  money  Invested  In 
the  Accutron  and  Its  production  equipment. 
It  formed  the  Joint  company,  Computron 
Time  Corp.,  with  Integrated  Display  Sys- 
tems. The  new  Bulova  Computron  LED  line, 
priced  at  between  $90  and  $180,  will  go  on 
sale  early  next  year,  and  LCD  and  women's 
models  will  follow  In  May.  Bulova  Is  target- 
ing 1976  sales  at  250,000  pieces. 

The  new  company  Is  really  a  shell,  made 
up  of  IDSI's  production  lines  and  Bulova's 
marketing  force.  "Bulova's  downside  risk  Is 
minimal,"  comments  IDSI's  Saldl,  who  Is 
also  president  of  the  Joint  venture.  "They 
don't  have  to  Invest  In  a  semiconductor 
plant  or  R&D,"  he  adds.  IDSI  gets  the  170- 
man  Bulova  field  sales  force  and  what 
Armln's  Gutln  calls  "Bulova's  sensational 
brand  Identification,"  two  advantages  that 
no  other  electronics  company  has  today. 

Integrated  Display  Systems  has  another 
deal  cooking,  and  If  It  goes  through  It  could 
stretch  the  small  company  to  the  breaking 
point.  It  Is  now  working  with  Gillette  Co.  on 
a  digital  watch  design.  The  big  consumer 
products  company  missed  getting  into  the 
calculator  market,  so  It  Is  anxious. 

Gillette  wUl  say  nothing  about  Its  plans. 
but  Insiders  report  that  It  has  already  made 
the  decision  to  go  ahead.  Production  would 
not  begin  until  midyear,  but  the  1976  goal 
would  be  3%  of  the  digital  watch  market 
at  a  watch  price  of  "considerably  less  than 
$80.  "The  real  question  Is  can  IDSI  get  down 
the  production  learning  curve,"  says  Wall 
Street  analyst  Salvatore  F.  Accardo  of  WU- 
liam D.  Witter  Inc. 

With  U.S.  semiconductor  and  display  tech- 
nology playing  the  major  role  In  digital 
watches.  It  seems  certain  that  the  U.S.  can 
retain  a  leadership  position  for  the  next 
five  years.  But  if  technological  change  slows 
in  the  1980s,  U.S.  watchmakers  could  find 
themselves  hard  pressed  to  hold  a  market 
edge.  Time  Computer's  Bergey  says  that  If 
U.S.  companies  want  to  continue  dominating 
the  world  digital  watch  market,  they  "must 
become  a  lot  more  knowledgeable  about  in- 
ternational marketing." 

New  Contendehs  in  the  U.S.  Watchmaking 
Business 
At  least  60  companies  are  now  selling  digi- 
tal watches  In  the  U.S.  Many  of  them,  In- 
cluding traditional  watch  companies,  simply 
buy  modules  and  fit  them  into  cases  In  the 
same  way  that  many  producers  of  mechanical 
watches  buy  Swiss  movements  to  fit  Into 
their  own  cases.  But  a  surprising  number 
of  U.S.  digital  watch  companies  have  started 
their  own  manufacturing  and  assembly  proc- 


esses. It  Is  this  group — ^whlch  Includes  the 
nine  companies  detailed  below — that  will 
bring  the  watch  business  back  to  the  U.S. 

Texas  Instruments  Inc.  is  the  new  com- 
petitor that  most  worries  the  established 
watch  industry.  The  giant  Dallas  company, 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  semiconduc- 
tors, has  been  shipping  watches  for  only 
a  few  weeks,  but  It  Is  determined  to  be  the 
largest  consumer  electronics  company,  and 
that  means  becoming  No.  1  In  digital  watch- 
es. Many  companies  want  to  be  the  "Timex 
of  the  electronics  watch  business,"  says  John 
M.  Bergey,  president  of  Time  Computer  Inc., 
"but  TI  has  the  best  chance  of  succeeding. 
They  damn  near  buy  a  market — they  learned 
that  from  the  Japanese."  TI  stumbled  around 
a  bit  In  the  past  year.  It  lost  millions  of 
dollars  in  calculators,  a  market  It  took  over 
In  Just  15  months,  and  management  delayed 
the  company's  entry  Into  the  watch  busi- 
ness. Now  though,  TI  Is  getting  the  last  bugs 
out  of  a  line  that  could  be  turning  out  watch 
modules  by  the  millions  next  year. 

National  Semiconductor  Corp.  last  fall  be- 
came the  first  major  semiconductor  maker 
to  enter  the  watch  market.  Despite  problems 
In  getting  production  rolling.  It  will  be  a 
major  challenger  for  the  mass  watch  mar- 
ket. Charles  E.  Sporck.  National's  president, 
ilted  the  manager  of  the  Novus  consumer 
products  division  last  August  because  profits 
were  too  low.  and  since  then  Sporck  has 
been  running  the  division  himself.  Now  he 
claims  that  production  of  watch  modules 
will  be  "much  in  excess  of  500,000  units" 
this  year.  National,  with  two  different  watch 
lines.  Is  going  after  both  the  Jewelry  store 
business,  using  keystone  markups  and  dis- 
tributors, and  the  mass  merchandisers.  With 
a  group  of  experienced  marketers  and  watch 
designers  pirated  from  the  watch  Industry. 
National  seems  to  be  In  for  the  long  haul. 

Litronlx  Inc.  surprised  many  people  last 
year  by  succeeding  in  the  calculator  business. 
In  fact,  54%  of  its  $36  million  sales  was  in 
calculators.  Now  it  is  trying  to  do  it  again 
m  digital  watches.  In  March.  Litronlx  turned 
the  digital  market  into  a  turmoil  by  enter- 
ing with  a  $50  LED  watch.  Now  It  has  begun 
shipping  a  $40  two-function  watch  to  con- 
tinue In  Its  role  as  the  price  leader.  Bruce 
Blakkan.  Litronlx'  president,  claims  that  his 
company  Is  now  turning  out  more  than  100.- 
000  watch  movements  a  month  and  "Increas- 
ing at  a  very  rapid  rate."  Litronlx  was  orig- 
inally formed  In  1970  to  make  LED  displays, 
but  it  is  now  vertically  Integrating  Its  watch 
manufacturing.  It  makes  most  of  Its  own 
ICs  and  some  quartz  crystals  and  cases.  But 
even  though  Litronlx  got  a  fast  start  In 
watches,  some  observers  question  whether  it 
has  the  financial  muscle  to  compete  with  the 
giants  over  the  long  run. 

Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  Is  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  watch  modules  at  Its  Newport 
Beach  (Calif.)  Microelectronic  Products  Dlv. 
Current  production  Is  running  at  120.000 
modules  a  month,  and  production  In  1976 
will  be  800.000  or  more.  Hughes  has  decided 
to  remain  strictly  a  module  supplier  and 
will  not  sell  its  own  watches.  "Hughes  knows 
nothing  about  the  retaU  end."  William  K. 
Weakland.  associate  division  manager,  says. 
But  some  watchmakers  question  Hughes's 
approach.  "Hughes  survival  depends  on  its 
ability  to  hook  up  with  people  who  will  be 
a  major  factor  in  the  market  over  the  long 
run,"  says  one  company  president,  "and  that 
vbIU  be  tough  to  do." 

American  Microsystems  Inc.  Is  the  latest 
semiconductor  company  to  enter  the  digital 
watch  derby,  introducing  its  own  brand  of 
LCD  watches  on  Sept.  29.  But  the  $75  mil- 
lion semiconductor  maker  Is  no  newcomer 
to  the  business.  It  has  supplied  components, 
modules,  and  cased  watches  to  other  com- 
panies for  four  years.  Last  year  AMI  shipped 
more  than  125.000  watches  and  modules,  and 
Bernard  T.  Marren,  Its  president,  says  that 
his  goal  this  year  Is  a  30%  to  40%  share  of 


the  900,000  LCD  watches  that  he  expects 
will  be  sold.  AMI  Introduced  Its  own  watch 
line  "to  round  out  our  marketing  program." 
he  says.  The  company  Is  not  building  a  big 
marketing  capability  yet  because  business  Is 
so  good.  "Right  now,"  sasrs  Ralph  Swanson, 
AMI  sales  manager,  "our  $39.95  Instar 
watches  [a  private  label)  sell  themselves." 
Fadrchlld  Camera  &  Instrument  Corp. 
plunged  into  digital  watches  only  three 
months  ago.  It  made  a  major  commitment 
by  buying  a  digital  watch  maker,  an  LCD  dis- 
play producer,  and  a  tiny  casemaker.  Falr- 
chUd  Is  going  after  "the  middle  tier  of  the 
market  and  looking  to  the  top.  Tiffany 
tier,"  says  Greg  Reyes,  consumer  group  vice- 
president.  It  offers  Its  line  at  keystone  mar- 
gins. Falrchlld  watches  have  been  slow  to 
show  up  on  store  shelves,  but  Reyes  denies 
that  he  Is  having  module  assembly  problems. 
"I'd  be  very  embarrassed  if  we  produced  only 
100,000  modules  this  year."  he  adds.  So  far. 
Falrchlld  Is  the  most  cautious  and  business- 
like of  all  the  semiconductor  companies  to 
get  Into  the  business,  says  one  watch  com- 
pany president. 

Intel  Corp.  acquired  Mlcroma  Inc..  a 
pioneer  LCD  watch  producer.  In  1972  but  had 
a  long  string  of  product  reUablllty  and  man- 
agement problems.  It  tried  to  sell  Mlcroma 
last  year  when  It  was  unable  to  sell  modules. 
After  losing  $1  million  In  1974.  new  manage- 
ment has  moved  Mlcroma  Into  the  black  by 
selling  Its  own  watch  line.  Intel  will  build 
150.000  watches  this  year.  Selling  Mlcroma 
now  Is  "not  a  possibility,"  says  Intel  Chair- 
man Robert  N.  Noyce,  but  critics  question 
Intel's  dedication  to  this  market. 

Time  Computer  Inc.'s  Pulsar  means  digital 
watch  to  many  people.  It  Is  the  pioneering 
brand  that  started  the  business  rolling  less 
than  four  years  ago.  The  profitable  Pulsar 
has  led  all  other  brands  in  dollar  sales  ever 
since  and  today  owns  the  hlgh-nrlced  end 
of  the  business.  This  year  sales  will  Increase 
60%  to  $25  million.  "Pulsar  did  well  be- 
cause It  was  a  reliable  Instrument  with 
Jewelry  styling,"  admits  competitor  Harry 
B.  Henshel.  chairman  of  Bulova  Watch 
Co.  Pulsar  will  not  compete  on  price  but 
Instead  will  add  features  and  retain  Its 
present  $285-and-up  price  structure,  says 
•John  M.  Bergey.  president  of  Its  builder,  the 
Time  Computer  Inc.,  subsidiary  of  HMW 
Industries  Inc.  For  example,  the  led  display 
on  this  fall's  model  can  be  turned  on  by 
a  flick  of  the  wearer's  wrist.  A  tiny  switch 
eliminates  the  need  to  oush  a  button.  Some 
of  Pulsar's  retailers  believe  the  competition 
will  get  difficult  as  prices  keep  falling,  but 
HMW  President  Jerome  W.  Robblns  says 
that  "low-priced  digitals  will  no  more  replace 
Pulsar  than  the  Pinto  renlaced  the  Cadillac." 

E.  Gluck  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Armln 
Corp.,  Is  virtually  unknown  outside  the 
watch  industry,  yet  Its  led  models  dominate 
the  Christmas  cataloeue  of  Bloomlngdale's. 
Manhattan's  ai^ante  garde  department  store. 
Gluck  apoears  to  have  made  the  transition 
to  digitals  faster  than  any  other  traditional 
watch  company.  Gluck  4s  No.  3  In  U.S.  watch 
sales  and  will  sell  2.7  million  watches  of 
all  types  this  year.  Last  year  Gluck  got  Into 
the  digital  watch  bu<!iness  by  acquiring  a 
small  Texas  electronics  company.  It  has 
steadllv  Increased  production  from  1.000  a 
month  In  November  to  50.000  led  watches 
this  month.  "We  ^^ill  sell  no  less  than 
300.000  digital  watches  this  year."  maintains 
Eugen  Gluck.  president  StvUng  is  the  com- 
pany's primary  strength,  and  Gluck  Is  em- 
phasizing the  same  In  digital  models,  adding 
that  he  has  "no  problem  in  eettlne  $10  more 
for  a  digital  watch  because  of  better  styling." 


JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  that  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
will  no  longer  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court 
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elicits  In  me,  and  I  know  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  my  colleagues,  a  deep  sense 
of  loss.  We  all  owe  him  so  much  for  his 
many  years  of  dedicated  public  service. 
Plagued  by  the  lingering  effects  of  the 
stroke  he  suffered  some  months  ago,  Jua- 
tice  Douglas  has  determined  that  he  no 
longer  is  able  to  keep  up  the  strenuous 
physical  activity  that  service  on  the  High 
Court  demands  and  which  has  been  so 
characteristic  of  his  long  career. 

His  departure  from  the  Court  signals 
the  loss  to  American  jurisprudence  of  a 
staunch  and  persistent  defender  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  a  compassionate  and  ar- 
dent spokesman  for  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged, and  the  possessor  of  one  of 
the  most  brilliant,  incisive  minds  of  our 
time. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  Justice  Douglas  is  a  na- 
tive of  my  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Inheritor  of  a  personal  philosophy- 
borne  of  struggle  and  hardship  by  those 
who  settled  the  great  Midwest  and  Pa- 
cific Northwest— which  stressed  self-de- 
termination, optimism,  hope,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  public  service. 

His  life  is  a  living  testimony  to  the 
realities  of  the  American  dream,  and  the 
promise  it  holds  for  young  people  of  cour- 
age, imaglnatlOTi,  and  perseverance. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
young  William  was  only  6  years  old,  the 
family  moved  to  Washington  State  and 
in  the  face  of  poverty  and  adversity  set 
about  to  build  a  new  life  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

As  a  young  child  he  was  struck  by 
Infantile  paralysis  and  threatened  with 
loss  of  the  use  of  his  legs.  But  with  that 
special  courage  and  perseverance  which 
have  marked  his  long  service  on  the 
Court,  the  young  Douglas  designed  for 
himself  a  rigid  course  of  physical  therapy 
and  was  able  not  only  to  regain  the 
strength  of  his  limbs  but.  in  the  course 
of  his  long  hikes,  to  develop  what  proved 
to  be  a  life-long  devotion  to  hiking  and 
an  attendant  love  of  nature  and  wildlife. 
With  a  brilliant  mind  and  an  indomi- 
table spirit,  he  was  able  despite  severe 
ananclal  pressures  to  make  his  way 
through  college  and  the  Columbia  School 
)f  Law.  where  he  was  graduated  second 
in  his  class. 

After  practicing  law  on  Wall  Street, 
le  taught  law  at  Columbia  and  then  at 
lie  Yale  Law  School  until  he  was  sum- 
noned  to  Washington  to  work  for  the 
lew  Securities  and  Exchange  Commls- 
iion. 

He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Com- 
nission  In  1936  and,  1  year  later,  he  be- 
ame  its  Chairman.  Viewed  by  some  as 

•■  I  radical  reformer,  the  brilliant  young 
nan    expressed    his    philosophy    very 

'■  imply : 

I  think  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
I  aveston  the  one  safe,  controHlng  and  guld- 
f  Qg  Btand  should  be  conservative  standards 
If  finance— no  monkey  business.  I  am  the 
1  ind  of  conservative  who  can't  see  why 
itockholders  shouldn't   get  the  same   kind 

<  f  fair  treatment  they  would  get  If  they  were 
nig  partners  instead  of  UtUe  partners  In 
I  odustry. 

I  cant  see  eye-to-eye  with  those  whose 
(onsclence  lets  them  deal  themselves  two 

<  r  three  hands  to  the  Investor's  one,  or  per- 
1  aps  who  deal  themselves  two  or  three  wlth- 
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out  even  giving  the  Investor  any  deal  at  all. 
I  don't  see  why  It  Isn't  possible  to  have  a 
completely  honest  relationship  between  fi- 
nance, industry  and  the  Investors. 


These  statements  reveal  not  only  his 
philosophy  of  the  world  of  finance,  but 
his  overriding  concern  that  the  individ- 
ual in  our  society  not  have  the  cards 
stacked  against  him.  He  believed  then, 
and  continues  to  demonstrate  his  belief 
that  everyone,  regardless  of  circum- 
stance, is  entitled  to  be  dealt  a  fair  hand. 
This  philosophy  stood  him  well  in  the 
administration  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  And,  having  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  that  great  President, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  highest  Court 
in  the  land  in  March  of  1939.  He  sailed 
through  confirmation  proceedings  and  in 
April  joined  three  other  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointees on  the  Court  at  the  age  of  41, 
the  youngest  Supreme  Court  Justice  in 
more  than  125  years. 

In  this  way  began  the  remarkable 
career  which  has  spanned  more  than  36 
years— years  which  have  brought  about 
vast  changes  in  our  American  society. 

Justice  Douglas  not  only  witnessed 
these  changes,  but  he  was  able  to  have 
an  important  role  In  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  threatened  with 
domination  or  oblivion  in  a  brave  new 
world  of  technological  wizardry  and  the 
changing  social  and  moral  forces  which 
attended  this  rapid  proliferation  of 
technoligical  capability. 

Justice  Douglas  was  on  the  Court  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gle of  the  1960's,  when  our  Nation, 
plagued  by  a  history  of  racial  separa- 
tion and  vastly  unequal  opportunity,  set 
about  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  past. 
He  was  a  primary  participant  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  judicial  philosophy  which 
acknowledged  the  role  of  the  courts  in 
defining  equalltj  for  every  American. 

He  is  a  total  person,  whose  love  for 
law  and  justice  is  enhanced  by  a  special 
understanding  of  nature  and  an  abiding 
reverence  for  humanity.  Among  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  environmentalists  and 
outdoorsmen,  he  was,  in  better  health, 
an  avid  hiker.  His  travels  to  many  parts 
of  the  world  produced  a  good  number  of 
the  many  volumes  he  has  published. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  brief  space, 
even  to  summarize  adequately  the  con- 
tributions William  O.  Douglas  has  made 
to  the  enhancement  of  civil  justice  In 
America.  History  will  recall  his  single- 
minded  determination  to  fight  back  the 
forces  which  would  compromise  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  His  service  on  the  Court  will  re- 
main a  s3mnbol  to  Americans  of  coming 
generations  of  the  role  the  Judiciary 
must  play  in  the  protection  of  our  con- 
stitutional liberties. 

His  name  will  be  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  the  law  along  with  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  Justice  Brandels, 
Justice  Hughes,  Justice  Marshall,  and 
others  of  that  caliber  and  character. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  he  leaves 
a  profound  void  in  the  Court.  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Joins  me  In  expressing  hope 
for  Justice  Douglas'  full  recovery  in  the 
days  to  come.  We  have  known  Bill  Doug- 
las as  a  personal  friend  and  hold  him 
In  admiration  and  affection. 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  article  by  John  P. 
Prank  which  appears  In  volume  IV  of 
"The  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
1789-1969,  Their  Lives  and  Major 
Opinions."  This  piece  offers  an  Interest- 
ing perspective  on  the  life  and  career 
of  this  man  who  has  given  so  much  of  his 
life  to  public  service.  I  ask  imanimoua 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

William  O.  Douglas 
(By  John  P.  Prank) 
One  of  the  most  dynamic  books  of  the 
1960's  was  Rachael  Carson's  Silent  Spring. 
The  book  teUs  of  man's  unwitting,  careless] 
and  devastating  destruction  of  his  world  by 
the  chemicals  and  poisons  that  he  puts  into 
the  air.  the  water,  and  the  ground.  The  book 
cites  no  President  of  the  United  States,  no 
senators.  It  does  quote  from  Charles  Darwin, 
a  doctor  from  the  citrus  experiment  station 
In  Riverside.  California,  from  scientists  at 
the  British  Royal  Navy  Physiological  Labora- 
tory, and  four  times  from  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas. 

WUllam  O.  Douglas.  "Bill"  to  his  friends 
and  to  those  who  camp,  travel,  and  Hsh  with 
him.  Is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  influ- 
ential Justices  in  the  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Because  of  his  exceptional  youth  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  which  came  in 
1939  when  he  was  only  forty-one,  the  likell- 
hood  Is  great  that  he  wiU  have  the  longest 
service  of  any  Justice  since  1789.  This  long 
service,  coupled  with  his  large  volume  of 
work,  may  well  give  him  more  opinions  than 
any  Justice  of  the  twentieth  century. 

But  length  of  service  and  quality  and 
quantity  of  output  are  not  Douglas'  only 
distinctions.  He  Is  also  the  foremost  conser- 
vationist, naturalist,  and  traveler  in  the 
history  of  the  Court.  He  has  written  more 
books,  mainly  on  conservation  and  travel 
than  any  figure.  Judicial  or  otherwise,  on  the 
American  scene.  In  the  course  of  his  travels 
he  has  filled  some  two  hundred  little  black 
notebooks  with  his  jottings.  His  collection 
of  the  fiora  of  Iran  Is  in  the  National  Her- 
barium in  Washington.  Douglas  Is  the  only 
Justice  whose  picture  Is  likely  to  appear,  as 
It  has.  in  Field  and  Stream  magazine  singing 
"The  Song  of  Sergeant  Parker"  with  obvious 
gusto. 

Douglas  has  been  a  foremost  exponent  of 
individual  liberty,  and  particularly  of  free- 
dom of  speech.  In  his  mind,  the  commit- 
ment to  mans  freedom  an4  nature's  glory 
are  parts  of  the  same  thing.  They  are  cer- 
tainly completely  a  part  of  him.  As  he  de- 
veloped In  an  essay  The  Anatomy  of  Liberty. 
Theory  and  life  always  go  together."  For 
Douglas.  "Running  fast-water  rivers,  or  ex- 
ploring   chains   of   lakes    by    canoe,    hiking 
ridges,  scaling  cliffs,  traversing  a  glacier  with 
the  aid  of  ice  axes,  foraging  for  food  In  the 
Alpine  Basins— these  are  activities  that  build 
character;  and  they  are  vital  In  the  American 
saga." 
Douglas  has  doie  them  all,  and  often 
Douglas  once  observed  that  "Man's  most 
exciting   Journey   must   have   been   that  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  up  the  Missouri  and  then  went  over 
a  trackless  continent  to  the  Pacific."  The 
formative  years  of  his  own  life  were  spent 
In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory   which    the    great    explorers    traversed. 
Douglas  was  bom  on  October  16,   1898.  at 
Maine.  Minnesota,  In  OttertaU  County,  near 
the  North  Dakota  border.  His  father.  WUllam. 
was  a  home  missionary  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  family  moved  early  In  his  life 
to  Estrella,  California,  and  then.  In  1904.  to 
the   village  of   Cleveland,   fifty  miles   from 
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Yakima,  Washington  and  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  the  Columbia  River.  Cleveland  was 
a  town  of  one  hundred  people,  about  3,000 
feet  above  sea  level;  the  family  moved  there 
for  the  father's  health,  which  was  poor.  The 
father  had  the  pastorate  for  the  villages  of 
the  area. 

The  move  was  unavailing;  later  In  the  year 
1904,  the  father  died.  For  a  six-year-old  boy, 
bis  father  can  have  been  only  a  small  In- 
fluence, but  the  figure  who  comes  through 
Douglas'  own  recollections  was  a  figure  of 
great  serenity  and  strength  of  character. 
Douglas  tells  a  brief  tale  of  the  security  he 
felt  in  his  father's  presence  when  he  was 
menaced  by  some  dogs.  The  great  mountains 
of  the  region.  Mount  Rainier  and  Mount 
Adams,  could  be  seen  from  the  Douglas  home. 
Douglas  recalls  that  "It  was  at  father's  fu- 
neral that  Mount  Adams  made  its  deepest 
early  impression  on  me."  In  some  mystical 
way,  the  towering  mountain  became  a  sort 
of  substitute  father  figure. 

The  poverty-stricken  mother  moved  to 
Takima,  where  a  house  In  which  the  family 
lived  for  twenty  years  was  built  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  When  Douglas  was  a  boy, 
he  delivered  newspapers  and  on  Satiirdays 
he  worked  In  stores,  creameries,  and  cold 
storage  plants.  In  summers  he  worked  In 
packing  houses  and  orchards,  thinning  frvUt, 
spraying,  irrigating,  picking,  making  boxes. 
packing  fruit  and  working  in  refrigerator 
cars. 

As  a  small  child.  Douglas  had  Infantile 
paralysis.  The  local  doctor  thought  he  would 
lose  the  use  of  his  legs  and  prescribed  a  fif- 
teen minute  massage  every  two  hours  each 
day  for  weeks.  Douglas's  mother  gave  the 
massages.  Up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  looked 
puny  and  was  humiliated  by  the  other  school 
children.  He  set  out  first  to  be  a  good  student 
and  then  to  build  himself  up  by  climbing  In 
the  mountains  and  reconstructing  his  legs. 
Neither  the  boy  nor  the  Justice  ever  learned 
how  to  be  a  loser,  and  Indomltablllty  has 
been  a  lifelong  characteristic.  He  hiked  the 
mountains  to  rebuild  his  legs,  and  he  could 
soon  go  up  to  two  miles  at  a  fast  pace.  Fol- 
lowing the  hikes  the  muscles  of  his  knees 
would  twitch,  making  sleep  dlfflcult.  But  It 
was  worth  It.  He  felt  an  Increasing  flow  of 
health  In  hla  legs  and  a  growing  sense  of 
contentment  in  his  heart. 

For  all  the  years  of  his  boyhood  and  young 
manhood,  Douglas  made  trips  Into  the  Cas- 
cade Range  of  Washington  with  a  pack  on  his 
back.  On  one  of  those  trips,  friends  provided 
a  horse  on  which  he  had  his  first  horseback 
ride — a  frightening  runaway  on  mountain 
slopes.  After  four  miles  of  terrifying  filght. 
he  was  badly  skinned  and  had  lost  all  use 
of  his  legs.  But  on  recovery  he  went  back 
to  hiking  and  riding  again.  One  year  he  took 
a  twenty-five  mile  hike  with  a  thirty  pound 
pack  on  his  back  and  the  next  sximmer  he 
tried  for  forty. 

Learning  to  swim  was  a  more  severe  hazard 
than  learning  to  ride  horseback.  At  the  age 
of  ten  or  eleven  he  tried  it  In  the  Yakima 
Y.M.C.A.  pool.  Someone  threw  him  into  the 
deep  water  before  he  could  swim  and  he  very 
nearly  drowned.  It  gave  him  a  water  fear  for 
some  years  which  became  a  kind  of  hysteria. 
In  later  years  he  became  determined  to  learn, 
got  an  Instructor,  and  spent  some  time  In  a 
pool,  supported  by  a  pulley.  Finally  he  devel- 
oped the  ability  to  swim  for  miles.  There  were 
other  perils  In  those  youthful  years — a  boul- 
der rolling  down  a  mountain  almost  hit  him; 
an  avalanche  Just  missed;  and  on  occasion 
there  was  the  danger  of  the  cougar  In  the 
night. 

In  the  youthful  days.  Douglas  considered 
alternative  careers.  Perhaps  he  could  bec(»ne 
a  conservationist  like  Glfford  Plnchot;  or  he 
might  become  a  reclamation  engineer.  But  he 
was  also  developing  an  interest  in  becoming 
a  lawyer,  visiting  courtrooms  occasionally. 
He  considered  going  Into  public  life;  Senatws 


Hiram  Johnson  of  California  and  William 
Borah  of  Idaho  were  natural  early  heroes  for 
a  northwestern  boy  of  those  days. 

In  1916,  Douglas  entered  Whitman  College 
at  Walla  Walla,  Washington.  His  college  years 
were  interrupted  by  undramatic  military 
service  In  World  War  I,  drilling  at  the  Pres- 
idio m  San  Francisco.  He  taught  school  in 
1920  and  1921,  hoping  to  earn  enough  to  go 
to  law  school.  He  finally  realized  that  on  a 
Washington  teachers'  salary  he  would  never 
save  enough,  and  in  September,  1922  Douglas 
left  Washington,  regardless  of  funds,  to  be- 
come a  student  at  Colimibla  Laiw  School.  The 
trip  was  not  exactly  the  equivalent  of  today's 
Jet  Jump  across  the  country.  Douglas  left  on 
a  freight  train  from  Wenatches.  Washington 
Mdth  2.000  sheep,  as  one  of  the  crew  engaged 
to  handle  them.  In  Idaho  a  railroad  strike 
stopped  the  train,  and  the  sheep  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  cars  and  herded  while  they 
waited.  It  took  eleven  days  to  cross  to  the 
point  of  sale  in  the  Middle  West. 

By  this  time  Douglas  was  an  experienced 
freight  train  traveller.  He  had  hitchhiked  on 
the  freights  up  and  down  the  Yakima  Valley 
to  work  In  the  hay  and  wheat  fields  and  In 
the  orchards.  He  found  the  literal  riding  of 
the  rods  uncomfortable:  this  meant  riding 
under  boxcars  or  passenger  cars  on  small 
platforms  of  boards  laid  across  rods  that  ran 
lengthways  beneath  some  cars.  It  was  a 
cramped  and  dusty  way  to  travel.  A  better 
system  was  to  catch  a  ride  in  an  empty  box- 
car, although  there  one  was  subject  to  being 
robbed  or  to  being  thrown  off  by  the  freight 
yard  police,  whom  Douglas  learned  to  call 
yard  bulls.  The  yard  bulls  were  armed  and 
Douglas  was  afraid  of  them;  their  method 
was  to  hit  first  and  arrest  later. 

On  the  trip  to  law  school,  after  he  had 
left  the  sheep,  Douglas  continued  to  hitch- 
hike. He  paid  the  crew  of  another  freight 
train  fifty  cents  apiece,  but  at  a  new  divi- 
sion, where  a  replacement  crew  came  on,  be 
had  to  pay  an  additional  dollar  to  a  new 
brakeman  and  still  another  to  a  new  con- 
ductor. By  the  time  he  reached  the  Chicago 
rallyards.  be  had  only  a  few  dollars  left  and 
had  not  had  a  hot  meal  for  seven  days  or 
been  to  bed  for  thirteen  nights;  he  was  filthy 
and  without  a  change  of  clothes.  He  needed 
a  bath,  a  shave,  food  and  sleep.  Rather  than 
pay  still  another  dollar,  he  Jumped  off  the 
train,  his  palms  bleeding  and  full  of  cinders 
and  his  knees  skinned. 

In  his  hitchhiking  travels,  Douglas  got 
meals  where  he  Could  find  them,  sometimes 
in  hobo  Jvmgles.  There  the  hobos  met,  con- 
tributed food  to  the  pot.  and  cooked  their 
meals.  Douglas  was  never  allowed  to  go  hun- 
gry in  a  hobo  Jungle,  whether  or  not  he 
could  contribute.  His  recollections  of  that 
companionship  and  friendliness  have  given 
him  a  sentimental  attitude  toward  vagrancy, 
which  undoubtedly  makes  him  the  vagrant's 
best  friend  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  no  sympathy  for  stat- 
utes such  as  a  District  of  Columbia  provi- 
sion that  "any  person  wandering  abroad 
and  lodging  In  the  open  air  not  giving  a 
good  account  of  himself  ..."  Is  a  vagrant 
and  subject  to  arrest;  he  thinks  vagrancy 
arrests  are  simply  a  device  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  police  to  hold  people  on  suspicion 
without  any  real  charge.  In  a  lecture  given 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  1960.  he 
recalled  that  as  a  youth  he  knew  the  casual 
laborers  of  the  Pacific  West,  rode  freight  cars 
with  them,  shared  their  meals  at  the  rail- 
road bridges,  and  slept  with  them  outdoors. 

Douglas  worked  his  way  through  Columbia 
Law  School  and  graduated  second  in  his 
class  in  1936.  Professor  Underhlll  Moore,  a 
student  of  the  relation  to  law  to  business, 
was  a  strong  infiuence  on  Douglas  at  Co- 
lumbia. Other  aspects  of  his  relationship 
later  became  Douglas'  own  specialty.  Douglas 
went  to  work  for  two  years  In  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Wall  Street  firms,  then  called 


Cravath,  de  Oersdorff,  Swalne  &  Wood.  H* 
returned  to  Yakima  to  practice,  but  a  year 
later  went  East  again  to  become  a  full-time 
teacher  of  law  at  Columbia.  Dissatisfied  with 
what  he  felt  was  Columbia  President  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler's  interference  in  law  school 
matters.  Douglas  resigned  and  moved  to  Yale, 
where  Robert  M.  Hutchlns  was  Dean  of  the 
Law  School.  From  1929  to  1934.  when  he 
went  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission in  Washington,  D.C.,  Douglas  taught 
law  at  Yale. 

In  the  Coltimbia  and  Yale  years.  Douglas 
made  some  of  the  most  meaningful  friend- 
ships of  his  life.  At  Columbia,  there  was 
Karl  Llewellyn,  a  great  source  of  Ideas  who 
in  later  years  was  to  be  more  responsible 
than  any  other  one  man  for  the  commercial 
law  adopted  throughout  the  various  states. 
When  Douglas  Joined  the  Columbia  faculty 
in  1927.  he  began  a  friendship  with  Llewellyn 
which  lasted  for  all  of  Llewellyn's  life. 

Douglas's  relations  with  his  oldest  friends 
often  took  the  form  of  banter  and  teasing. 
In  later  years,  when  Llewellyn  had  moved  to 
Chicago.  Douglas  met  with  a  group  of  stu- 
dents there  to  talk  about  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Llewellyn  sat  in  the  back  of 
the  room  and  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  said. 
"I  clocked  you."  Douglas  asked  for  what  and 
Llewellyn  replied.  "On  the  time  it  would  take 
you  to  divert  the  group  from  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  India — only  one 
minute  and  fifty  seconds." 

But  the  real  friends  of  Douglas's  most 
lightsome  years  were  at  Yale.  One  friend 
there  was  Charles  E.  Clark.  Dean  of  the  Law 
School  and  later  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit.  This  was  a  rela- 
tion more  of  work  than  of  conviviality,  for 
Clark  was  not  a  high  jinks  type  of  com- 
panion. The  two  did  a  book  on  partnership 
together  and  worked  together  in  the  late 
1920's  for  the  Wlckershtun  Commission  on , 
Law  Observance  and  Enforcement.  Also  a ' 
lifetime  friend  from  the  Yale  years  was  Rob- 
ert Hutchlns.  But  the  horseplay  and  real 
foolishness  of  the  Yale  years  was  with  Thur- 
man  Arnold,  later  famed  as  a  trustbuster. 
Judge,  and  practicing  lawyer,  and  with  Wesley 
Sturges,  later  Dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School. 
Douglas'  first  real  visit  with  Sturges  came  in 
the  stacks  of  the  law  library  of  the  former 
Yale  Law  School  building  about  midnight 
when  Sturges  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  chapter.  That  night  In  the  law 
library  and  later  in  an  all  night  restaurant 
with  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  two  fashioned  the 
first  bonds  of  friendship.  Here  was  a  trio  that 
could  think  together,  work  together,  and  play 
together  with  all  the  Joyous  exuberance  of 
maturing  and  energetic  young  men. 

The  three  had  a  point  system  developed  by 
the  ingenious  Arnold  by  which  each  could 
earn  points  towards  a  nonexistent  but  im- 
mensely valued  prize.  A  mention  of  one  of 
their  works  In  a  coUrt  decision  was  good  for 
one  point,  a  mention  In  the  New  Haven 
papers  was  good  for  two  points,  a  mention  in 
The  New  York  Times  was  good  for  three 
points,  and  a  picture  in  The  New  York  Times 
meant  the  Jackpot.  Douglac  was  winning  all 
of  the  honors,  so  he  decided  to  give  the  other 
two  a  break.  One  evening  when  Sturges  hap- 
pened to  be  speaking  to  an  audience  in  New 
Haven  and  Arnold  happened  on  the  same 
night  to  be  speaking  to  an  audience  at 
Bridegport.  Arnold  received  a  wire  as  he  was 
about  to  go  on  the  platform,  saying.  "Please 
mention  me  In  your  speech,"  signed  by 
Wesley  Sturges.  He  dutifully  did  so  without 
understanding  why.  only  to  discover  on  his 
return  that  Sturges  had  also  received  a  wire 
signed  Thurman  Arnold  and  saying,  "Please 
mention  me  In  your  speech." 

Douglas'  work  at  Columbia  and  Yale  was 
In  the  field  of  corporate  law.  In  the  spirit 
particularly  of  Yale  under  Hutchlns  and 
Clark  he  was  forging  new  means  of  under- 
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standing  corporate  business,  going  beyond 
the  rvUes  of  law  to  the  realities  of  actual 
business  life  and  experience.  By  the  time 
President  Roosevelt  took  office,  t;:e  young 
Douglas  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  financial 
law  experts  of  the  country.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  administration  was  the  creation 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
and  the  beginning  of  regulation  of  the  secu- 
rities Industry.  The  legislation  was  based  pri- 
marily on  the  earlier  thlnlcing  of  Justice 
BrandelB,  who  before  his  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  twenty  years  earlier  had  ad- 
vocated complete  disclosure  of  the  truth 
about  securities  as  a  protection  for  the  pur- 
chasing public.  Douglas  at  first  thought  the 
new  legislation  nineteenth  century  stuff  of  a 
secondary  usefulness,  far  short  of  the  sort  of 
rigorous  control  which  the  New  Deal  contem- 
plated for  other  sections  of  the  economy.  But 
a  little  practical  experience  brought  him  to 
another  point  of  view.  In  1934  he  left  Yale 
for  the  SEC,  never  to  return.  His  first  task 
was  to  direct  a  study  for  the  Commission 
which  led  to  new  legislation  stUl  In  effect 
concerning  reorganization  appropriations.  In 

1936  he  became  a  member  of  the  SEC  and  In 

1937  he  became  its  chairman. 

Douglas  in  his  five  years  at  the  SEC  did  Im- 
portant work.  He  ran  an  administration 
which  the  securities  industry  came  to  regard 
as  strong  but  not  destructive.  He  was  more 
anxious  to  have  the  stock  exchange  reform 
itself  than  to  use  his  full  power  to  regulate 
It.  The  Investigation  of  the  brokerage  firm 
of  Richard  Whitney  &  Company  revealed 
that  the  senior  partner  of  this  concern,  who 
had  been  a  President  of  the  Exchange,  had 
been  embezzling  for  many  years  and  that  the 
firm  was  Insolvent.  The  combination  of  that 
expose  and  pressure  from  Douglas  caused  the 
Exchange  to  reoragnlze  Itself  In  1938.  The 
commission  also  took  strong  action  to  Insure 
that  purchasers  of  securities  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  the  truth  about  what 
they  were  buying.  It  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
for  securities  reform  with  an  investigation 
exposing  the  financial  abuses  In  the  McKes- 
son &  Robblns  Drug  Company.  His  law  school 
teaching  and  SEC  experience  gave  Douglas 
permanent  views  on  fairness  in  securities 
dealings  which  stayed  with  him  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  For  example.  In  Blau  v.  Leh- 
man, 368  VS.  403  (1962),  a  majority  of  the 
Court  declined  to  extend  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  to  the  dealings 
of  an  investment  banker  and  brokerage  house 
In  the  stock  of  a  concern  in  which  one  of  the 
brokerage  partners  was  a  director. 

There  was  no  showing  of  "inside  knowl- 
edge" that  could  be  attributed  to  the  broker- 
age house,  as  distinguished  from  possible  In- 
side knowledge  of  the  director-partner. 
Doxiglas,  dissenting,  objected  to  what  he 
considered  a  ruling  to  eliminate  "the  great 
Wall  Street  trading  firms"  from  the  act.  He 
drew  on  what  "everyone  knows"  about  the 
organization  of  Investment  banking,  talked 
of  the  history  of  directorships,  and  discussed 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  all  with  the  easy 
familiarity  of  one  who  had  lived  with  the 
subject. 

Durtng  his  esrly  period  on  the  Commls- 
abm.  Douglas  was  r^arded  as  anti-business. 
However,  a  November  1938  speech,  in  which 
he  stressed  the  Improvement  of  the  exchanges 
as  a  resiilt  of  their  own  efforts,  was  thought 
by  The  New  York  Times  to  be  "sincerely  con- 
ciliatory." In  November,  1937  Douglas  ob- 
served that  reforms  within  the  exchanges 
would  require  the  SEC  to  supply  only  a 
"police  escort"  for  their  activities. 

More  important  than  any  friends  Douglas 
may  have  made  in  Wall  Street  as  a  result  of 
his  government  experience  were  the  friends 
he  made  in  the  Roosevelt  administration  it- 
self. The  Douglas  of  the  1930's  enjoyed  the 
Washington  social  life;  he  turned  up,  for  ex- 
ample, at  a  dinner  for  the  Chinese  ambassa- 
dor, a  dinner  for  the  ambassador  from  Spain, 


and  a  little  affair  given  by  the  then  young 
congressman  from  Texas  named  Lyndon 
Johnson,  who  became  a  lifelong  friend. 
Douglas  developed  a  reputation  among  New 
Dealers  for  being  a  tough  and  effective  fel- 
low, but  also  for  being  good  company,  a  good 
storyteller  and  a  good  companion  on  a  party. 
In  his  relations  with  others,  he  was  thorough- 
ly congenial.  At  the  SEC  be  made  a  friend 
of  a  much  younger  staff  member,  Abe  Portas, 
later  his  associate  on  the  Supreme  Court.  An- 
other friend  was  the  much  older  and  even 
toiigher  dean  of  the  New  Deal,  Secretary 
Harold  Ickes  of  the  Interior  Department, 
lakes  prided  himself  on  his  ability  to  give  a 
good  party.  President  Roosevelt  needed  occa- 
sional relief  from  the  sheer  tediiun  of  gov- 
ernment, and  his  secretary.  Missy  LeHand, 
helped  arrange  occasional  parties  at  the  Ickes 
house  In  nearby  Maryland.  The  affairs  were 
dinner  and  small  stake  poker  games.  Some  of 
those  Included  were  Presidential  Advisor 
Tommy  Corcoran  (who  occasionlly  brought 
his  accordion).  Presidential  Secretary  Paul 
Watson,  Presidential  Advisor  Harry  Hopkins, 
Secretary  of  Treasury  Henry  Morganthau, 
Douglas,  and  others. 

Ickes  took  his  parties  seriously  and  found 
that  the  quick  wit  of  Douglas  made  them 
better  affairs.  As  Ickes  reported  It  with  some 
satisfaction,  "These  parties  at  my  house  al- 
ways go  off  fairly  well.  The  President  comes 
early.  We  have  a  good  dinner  and  then,  un- 
less the  weather  is  too  warm,  we  play  poker 
In  the  living  room  with  the  fire  going  In  the 
open  grate.  It  Is  a  congenial  crowd,  which 
explains  In  a  large  measxire  why  we  have 
such  a  good  time." 

Douglas  continued  In  these  parties  after 
he  was  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  Ickes  re- 
ported that  "BUI  Douglas  Is  lots  of  fun  at 
these  parties.  He  Is  bright  and  quick  and 
plays  good  poker.  He  is  always  introducing 
some  new  hand.  One  he  called  "bushy"  (mean- 
ing Chief  Justice  Hughes) ,  and  he  has  a  par- 
ticularly mean  one  that  he  calls  McRey- 
nolds.' " 

In  the  light  of  later  circumstances,  perhaps 
the  oddest  of  the  social  affairs  which  Douglas 
attended  In  the  New  Deal  days  was  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Interior  Department  one  after- 
noon In  January,  1939  to  celebrate  the  ap- 
pointment of  Felix  Frankfurter  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Secretary  Ickes  had  strongly 
backed  the  then  Harvard  professor  and  gave 
a  victory  luncheon  to  celebrate  the  Presl- 
dent"s  choice.  Among  those  present  were 
Prank  Murphy,  Tom  Corcoran,  who  brought 
two  magnums  of  champagne,  Harry  Hopkins, 
Robert  Jackson,  Douglas,  and  a  few  others. 
Within  a  few  years,  Douglas  and  Frankfurter 
were  to  develop  a  deep  distaste  for  each  other 
and  Douglas  would  not  look  forward  to  any 
social  engagements  with  Jackson. 

As  a  combined  result  of  the  Job  he  did, 
the  friends  he  made,  and  the  man  he  was, 
by  1939  Douglas  was  an  Inner-circle  New 
Dealer,  a  key  man  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. In  that  year,  when  Justice  Brandels 
retired  from  the  Supreme  Court,  Douglas  was 
a  natural  to  be  considered,  but  by  no  means 
a  certainty  for  appointment.  "The  President 
wanted  a  westernCT,  and  the  likely  possibility 
was  Senator  Lewis  Schwellenbach  of  Wash- 
ington, who  WBB  close  to  Justice  Black,  a 
Roosevelt  appointee  already  on  the  Court. 
Douglas,  as  a  Yale  professor  in  Washington, 
was  from  Connecticut.  But  Douglas  had 
strong  friends  In  the  Senate,  Including  Sen- 
ator La  PoUette  of  Wisconsin  and  Senator 
Borah  of  Idaho,  his  boyhood  hero.  La  PoUette 
persuaded  Borah  to  hold  a  press  conference 
and  claim  Douglas  as  a  far-westerner.  On 
March  7.  1939,  Douglas  invited  Secretary 
Ickes  to  lunch  with  President  Robert  Hutch - 
Ins  and  Mrs.  Hutchlns  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  along  with  Presidential  Advisor 
LoweU  Mellett.  Hutchlns  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  ask  Douglas  to  leave  the  SEC  to 
take  the  deanshlp  of  the  University  of  Chi- 


cago Law  School  at  $15,000  a  year.  Ickes  re- 
ports, "The  luncheon  turned  out  to  be  a 
sparring  match  between  Hutchlns  and 
Douglas  with  respect  to  the  vacancy  In  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  are  old  and  devoted 
friends  and  nlmble-wltted.  It  seemed  clear  to 
me  that  both  of  them  were  more  than  will- 
Ing  to  go  on  the  Supreme  Court.  I  took  the 
position  that  we  needed  both  of  them  in 
Washington  to  take  part  In  the  last-stand 
fight  that  the  liberals  are  making  under 
President  Roosevelt's  leadership." 

Ickes  decided  that  Douglas  should  go  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Hutchlns  should  be- 
come chairman  of  one  of  the  federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies. 

On  March  8,  Ickes  lunched  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  discussed  the  Supreme  Court  va- 
cancy. He  thought  that  the  President  was 
leaning  strongly  In  favor  of  Senator  Schwel- 
lenbach,  being  concerned  that  whUe  Douglas 
had  been  born  In  the  West,  he  had  lived  In 
the  East  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Another 
possibility  discussed  was  Dean  Wiley  Rut- 
ledge  of  the  University  of  Iowa  Law  School, 
who  did  go  to  the  Court  a  few  years  later. 
When  Ickes  found  that  the  President  was  not 
particularly  inclined  to  appoint  Douglas,  he 
suggested  Hutchlns.  But  on  March  20,  1939, 
the  President  did  nominate  Douglas.  The 
next  day  there  was  a  poker  party  at  the  Ickes 
house  with  the  President  and  the  new  ap- 
I>olntee. 

Confirmation  of  the  Douglas  appointment 
came  easily.  As  between  Douglas  and  Sen- 
ator Schwellenbach,  Douglas  was  regarded  as 
the  more  conservative,  a  Judgment  which  the 
subsequent  history  of  both  men  showed  to 
be  totally  wrong,  but  one  which  was  to  the 
advantage  of  Douglas  In  1939.  Arthur  Krock, 
conservative  columnist  for  The  New  York 
Times,  said  "Of  the  names  before  Mr.  Roose- 
velt for  consideration  that  of  Mr.  Douglas 
was  the  most  reassuring  In  many  ways." 

At  the  hearing  on  the  Douglas  appoint- 
ment, the  only  opposition  came  from  the 
Prohibition  party.  It  had  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  Douglas  but  felt  that  It  was  en- 
titled to  a  representative  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  therefore  opposed  anyone  from  that 
99.99  per  cent  of  the  country  outside  its  own 
ranks. 

The  Senate  Committee  met  only  briefly  on 
the  apix>lntment,  received  a  group  of  en- 
dorsement letters  presented  by  Senator  Bone 
of  Washington  and  then  quickly  approved 
the  nomination.  On  April  4,  1939  Douglas  was 
confirmed  by  a  Senate  vote  of  sixty-two  to 
four,  the  dissenters  who  expressed  themselves 
taking  the  view  that  Douglas  was  a  reaction- 
ary tool  of  Wall  Street.  The  degree  of  error 
was  extraordinary. 

When  Douglas  was  appointed  at  the  age 
of  forty-one,  he  was  the  youngest  Justice  to 
have  been  appointed  since  Joseph  Story  in 
1811.  He  came  to  the  Court  as  the  fourth 
New  Deal  appointee,  following  Justices  Black, 
Reed,  and  Frankfurter;  but  the  entire 
group  had  been  appointed  within  two  years 
of  each  other,  and  clearly  all  were  facing  a 
brave  new  world  of  constitutional  Interpre- 
tation together. 

At  the  same  time,  Douglas  followed  the 
Brandels  tradition.  Each  Justice  Is,  of  course, 
himself;  there  is  no  duplication  from  one 
to  another.  But  there  can  be  close  compari- 
sons. Douglas  did  more  than  take  the  Bran- 
dels seat.  He  continued,  so  nearly  as  it  was 
relevant  in  changing  times,  the  Brandels 
point  of  view.  As  he  developed  bis  own  legal 
doctrine,  he  drew  first  and  most  often  on 
Brandels,  particularly  in  rate-making,  anti- 
trust, and  freedom  of  speech  cases. 

In  rate-making,  Douglas  has  had  one  of 
the  greatest  successes  of  his  Judicial  career. 
In  aU  the  Court"s  long  history,  there  is  no 
tale  more  remarkable  than  that  of  its  deal- 
ings with  the  prices  at  which  utilities  sold 
their  services  or  commodities.  In  the  1870'8 
the   Court  concluded   that   nothing   in  the 
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civil  War  constitutional  amendments  gave 
It  any  responslbUlty  to  control  these  mat- 
ters. But  the  rise  of  reg\Uatlon  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
conservative  response  to  It  brought  a  dif- 
ferent view,  and  by  1900  the  Court  had  firm- 
ly. If  freshly,  established  a  rule  of  law  that 
the  Constitution  forbade  a  legislature  or  a 
utility  commission  to  set  prices  below  the 
standard  which  the  Covu't  regarded  as  "rea- 
sonable." This  development  of  a  law  of  "rea- 
sonableness" of  the  standards  to  be  applied 
bad  many  ramifications.  The  most  astound- 
ing of  these  was  that  the  rate  fixed  must  take 
into  account  and  allow  a  return  on  the  wholly 
fictitious  reproduction  cost  of  the  utility. 
With  prices  generaUy  on  a  rising  curve  In  the 
United  States,  this  meant  that  utilities  were 
guaranteed  a  return  based  on  an  assumption 
that  a  utUlty  might  be  reconstructed  at  high- 
er prices  than  were  ever  expended  In  buUd- 
Ing  It  In  the  first  place.  In  1923  Justice 
Brandels.  joined  by  Justice  Holmes,  had  un- 
successfully urged  the  Covirt  to  take  a  wholly 
different  approach.  He  believed  that  In  deter- 
mining the  return,  the  figure  to  be  used  was 
the  amount  actually  "prudently  Invested" 
In  the  utUlty,  and  that  the  allowable  re- 
turn should  not  be  some  fixed  percentage 
applicable  to  all  utUltles,  but  rather  an 
amount  necessary  for  the  particular  utility 
to  conduct  Its  business  e£Bclently. 

Douglas  had  been  a  close  student  of  utili- 
ties and  utility  rates,  dealing  constantly  with 
UtUlty  financing,  ownership  and  manage- 
ment at  the  SEC.  In  1942.  he  had  Joined  In  a 
concurrence  with  Justices  Black  and  Murphy 
In  Federal  Power  Commission  v.  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Co..  315  U.S.  575  (1942).  and  In  1944 
he  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  Court  In  Federal 
Power  Commission  v.  Hope  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany, 320  U.S.  591  (1944).  which'  since  has 
been  the  touchstone  for  all  serious  dlsctis- 
slon  of  rate-making.  In  Hope  Natural  Gas, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  fixed  a  rate 
at  six  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  depreciated 
actual  Investment  In  the  company.  This 
came  to  some  $34,000,000.  The  company 
claimed  that  it  was  entitled  to  depreciated 
reproduction  costs,  a  figure  of  about  $66,- 
OOO.OOO,  and  asked  a  return  of  eight  per  cent. 
The  difference  In  return  was  roughly  double. 

Douglas.  In  an  opinion  of  admirable  terse- 
ness, led  the  Court  squarely  toward  the  ear- 
lier position  of  Justice  Brandels.  Junking 
the  old  formulas  entirely,  the  opinion  said 
that  not  the  method  of  reaching  a  rate  but 
that  method's  result  was  the  crucial  test. 
Rate-fixing,  he  said,  "Involves  a  balancing  of 
the  Investor  and  the  consumer  Interest."  The 
Investor  and  the  company  legitimately  want 
to  see  enough  revenue  for  expenses  and  capi- 
tal costs  of  the  business,  and  for  payment  of 
debts  and  dividends.  The  return  "shoTold  be 
sufficient  to  assure  confidence  in  the  financial 
Integrity  of  the  enterprise,  so  as  to  maintain 
Its  credit  and  to  attract  capital." 

Douglas  then  turned  his  talents  for  eco- 
nomic analysis  to  the  problem  at  hand.  He 
found  that  the  company  had  an  actual  In- 
vestment of  $17,000,000  and  that  It  had  paid 
$97,000,000  in  dividends  and  had  a  surplus 
of  $8,000,000  as  weU.  It  had  accumulated  re- 
serves of  some  $46,000,000  and  had  been  pay- 
ing ten  percent  dividends.  With  the  lower 
rates  in  effect.  Its  dividends  had  gone  to 
seven  and  a  half  percent.  He  found  that  the 
com.Tilsslon  order  would  permit  the  company 
to  earn  well  over  $2,000,000  annually  and 
that  this  would  be  quite  enough  for  an  ef- 
fective public  service  operation.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Commission  was  '"»iiolly 
justified"  in  the  method  it  chose. 

The  Hope  Natural  Gas  opinion  Is  a  oartlcu- 
larly  good  Ulustratlon  of  Douglas  at  work. 
The  subject  matter  Is  business  regulation, 
the  object  of  the  controversy  to  find  a 
method  of  doing  business  which  was  fair  to 
the  business  and  fair  to  the  pubUc.  Douglas, 
more  than  any  other  member  of  the  Court 


on  which  he  was  serving,  had  years  cf  solid 
and  Intensive  training  In  analyzing  those  ob- 
jectives. The  opinion  is  concise,  totaUy 
knowledgeable  both  of  the  facts  and  the  law. 
and  completely  comprehensible.  Its  clarity 
makes  it  authoritative;  rate-making  has  been 
what  it  ought  to  be.  a  serious  problem  for 
legislatures  and  for  .public  utility  commis- 
sions since  1944.  but  not  for  the  Supreme 
Court. 

A  second  Douglas  opinion  in  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent field,  also  Illustrating  the  Brandels 
tradition.  Is  the  dissent  In  Dennis  v.  United 
States,  341  U.S.  494.  (1951).  If  Douglas"  ad- 
mirers were  compelled  to  choose  one  single 
expression  as  his  outstanding  utterance  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  this  might  well  be  it. 
In  Dennis  the  Issue  was  the  validity  of  the 
Smith  Act  of  1940  as  applied  to  the  national 
officers  of  the  Communist  party.  The  defend- 
ants were  charged  with  advocating  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  government  by  organizing 
a  group  which  In  turn  would  advocate  such 
overthrow. 

More  precisely,  the  charge  was  not  that  the 
defendants  themselves  had  advocated  or 
organized  such  action,  but  that  they  had 
conspired  to  organize  and  teach  others  to 
do  so  by  teaching  from  books  written  by 
Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin  and  others,  who  In  turn 
were  asserted  to  have  advocated  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  government.  "The  statute,  as 
construed  and  applied  to  support  the  convic- 
tion of  these  defendants,  was  upheld  by  the 
majority  of  the  Court.  Justice  Douglas  dis- 
sented. He  would  have  no  difficulty,  he  said. 
If  the  defendants  had  been  teaching  people 
to  commit  sabotage,  or  asssasslnate  the  Pres- 
ident or  steal  public  documents,  or  plant 
bombs.  But  he  found  no  evidence  In  the 
record  that  anything  of  the  sort  had  ever 
occurred.  What  this  record  showed  was  that 
the  defendants  had  promoted  the  works  of 
Stalin,  Lenin,  Marx,  and  Engels.  Douglas  said : 

"Those  books  are  to  Soviet  Communism 
what  Meln  Kampf  was  to  Nazism.  If  they  are 
understood,  the  ugliness  of  Communism  Is 
revealed.  Its  deceit  and  cunning  are  exposed, 
the  nature  of  Its  activities  becomes  apparent, 
and  the  chances  of  its  success  less  likely. 
That  Is  not.  of  course,  the  reason  why  peti- 
tioners chose  these  books  for  their  class- 
rooms. They  are  fervent  Communists  to 
whom  these  volumes  are  gospel.  They 
preached  the  creed  with  the  hope  that  some- 
day It  would  be  acted  upon."  [Dennis  v. 
United  States,  supra  at  582] 

But.  as  he  pointed  out,  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  did  not  hold  that  these  books  could 
not  be  on  library  shelves. 

"The  crime  then  depends  not  on  what  Is 
taught  but  on  who  the  teacher  Is.  That  Is  to 
make  freedom  of  speech  turn  not  on  what 
is  said,  but  on  the  Intent  with  which  It  Is 
said.  Once  we  start  down  that  road  we  enter 
territory  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  every 
citizen."  (Id.  at  683] 

The  trouble  with  the  charge,  as  Douglas 
saw  it,  was  that: 

"...  (Wle  deal  here  with  speech  alone,  not 
with  speech  plus  acts  of  sabotage  or  unlawful 
conduct.  Not  a  single  seditious  act  Is  charged 
In  the  Indictment."   [Id.  at  584] 

Such  q>eech,  as  Douglas  saw  it,  must  re- 
main free  if  the  American  tradition  was  to 
be  preserved.  He  embraced  with  lengthy 
quotation  an  eloquent  earlier  passage  of 
Justice  Brandels  to  the  same  effect  and  then 
stated  his  own  doctrine  and  the  limitations 
on  It: 

'"Free  speech  has  occupied  an  exalted  posi- 
tion because  of  the  high  service  It  has  given 
our  society.  Its  protection  Is  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  a  democracy.  The  airing 
of  Ideas  releases  pressures  which  otherwise 
might  become  destructive.  When  Ideas  com- 
pete In  the  market  for  acceptance,  full  and 
free  discussion  even  of  Ideas  we  hate  en- 
courages the  testing  of  our  own  prejudices 
and  preconceptions.  Pull  and  free  discussion 


keeps  a  society  from  becoming  stagnant  and 
unprepared  for  the  stresses  and  strains  that 
work  to  tear  aU  civilizations  apart." 

•  •  •  •  .    •  . 

"There  comes  a  time  when  even  speech 
loses  its  constitutional  Inununlty.  Speech 
Innocuous  one  year  may  at  another  time  fan 
such  destructive  flames  that  It  mxist  be 
halted  In  the  Interests  of  the  safety  of  the 
Republic.  That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  clear 
and  present  danger  test.  When  conditions 
are  so  critical  that  there  wUl  be  no  time  to 
avoid  the  evU  that  the  speech  threatens, 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  Otherwise,  free 
speech  which  is  the  strength  of  the  Nation 
wiU  be  the  cause  of  Its  destruction."  [Id.  at 
584-589). 

Douglas  Is  mUltantly  opposed  to  World 
Commimlsm.  He  Is  a  direct  enemy  of  the 
Communists  and  Is  regarded  as  such  by  them. 
When  Douglas  has  traveled  in  Iran  and  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Communists  have  denounced 
him  as  an  American  spy;  his  comprehensive 
travels  in  Asia,  both  outside  of  Russian  and 
within  It,  have  given  a  factual  basis  for  In- 
cisive denunciations  of  the  destruction  of 
freedom  in  those  lands.  Prom  his  own  ob- 
servation m  the  states  of  India,  he  believes 
that  exposure  to  Communism  is  as  likely  to 
depreciate  its  acceptance  as  to  Increase  it. 
As  he  said  in  an  article  on  Russia  and  the 
superman  myth  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
October  15,  1960.  "Russia's  official  attitude 
toward  her  neighbors  Is  one  of  bullying  and 
arrogance."  He  has  also  said,  "The  desire  to 
make  each  nation  a  Soviet  or  Chinese  satellite 
alienates  {jeople." 

These  attitudes  and  this  knowledge  Is 
reflected  In  bis  Dennis  opinion,  where  he 
said: 

"The  nature  of  Communism  as  a  force  on 
the  world  scene  would,  of  course,  be  relevant 
to  the  issue  of  clear  and  present  danger  of 
petitioners'  advocacy  within  the  United 
States.  But  the  primary  consideration  is  the 
strength  and  tactical  position  of  petitioners 
and  their  converts  In  this  country.  On  that 
there  Is  no  evidence  In  the  record.  If  we  are 
to  take  Judicial  notice  of  the  threat  of  Com- 
munists within  the  nation,  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  conclude  that  as  a  political  party 
they  are  of  little  consequence.  Communists 
In  this  country  have  never  made  a  respectable 
or  serious  showing  in  any  election.  I  would 
doubt  that  there  Is  a  vUlage,  let  alone  a  city 
or  county  or  state,  which  the  Conununlsts 
could  carry.  Communism  In  the  world  scene 
Is  no  bogey-man:  but  Communism  as  a  po- 
litical faction  or  party  In  this  country  plainly 
Is.  Communism  has  been  so  thoroughly  ex- 
posed in  this  country  that  it  has  been  crip- 
pled as  a  political  force.  Free  speech  has 
destroyed  It  as  an  effective  political  party. 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that  those  who  went  up 
and  down  this  country  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  revolution  which  petitioners  espouse  would 
have  any  success.  In  days  of  trouble  and 
confusion,  when  bread  lines  were  long,  when 
the  unemployed  walked  the  streets,  when 
people  were  starving,  the  advocates  of  a 
short-cut  by  revolution  might  have  a  chance 
to  gain  adherents.  But  today  there  are  no 
such  conditions.  The  country  is  not  In  de- 
spair; the  people  know  Soviet  Communism; 
the  doctrine  of  Soviet  revolution  is  exposed 
in  all  of  Its  ugliness  and  the  American  people 
want  none  of  It. 

"How  it  can  be  said  that  there  Is  a  clear 
and  present  danger  that  this  advocacy  will 
succeed  Is,  therefore,  a  mystery.  Some  nations 
less  resUient  than  the  United  States,  where 
Illiteracy  Is  high  and  where  democratic  tra- 
ditions are  only  budding,  might  have  to  take 
drastic  steps  and  Jail  these  men  for  merely 
speaking  their  creed.  But  In  America  they 
are  miserable  merchants  of  unwanted  Ideas; 
their  wares  remain  unsold.  The  fact  that 
their  Ideas  are  abhorrent  does  not  make  them 
powerful." 
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".  .  .To  believe  that  petitioners  and  their 
foUowlog  are  placed  in  sucb  critical  posltlooB 
aa  to  endanger  the  Nation  U  to  believe  the 
Incredible.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  followers 
of  the  creed  of  Soviet  Communism  are  known 
to  the  FJBJ.;  that  In  case  of  war  with  Russia 
they  will  be  picked  up  overnight  as  were 
all  prospective  sabotexu-s  at  the  commence- 
me;it  of  World  War  U:  that  the  invisible 
army  of  petitioners  is  the  best  known,  the 
most  beset,  and  the  least  thriving  of  any 
fifth  column.  In  history.  Only  those  held  by 
fear  and  panic  cculd  think  otherwise."  [Id. 
at  588,  589] 

The  two  opinions  Just  discussed  are  delib- 
erately chosen  tc  Illustrate  E>ouglas's  roots 
In  an  older  tradition  of  American  liberalism, 
represented  by  Brandeis.  But  the  picture 
must  be  balanced  by  Douglas'  treatment  of 
the  new  problems  of  later  years,  problems 
which  the  preceding  generation  of  Judges 
never  considered  very  seriously  at  all.  The 
Connecticut  birth  control  case,  Griawold  v. 
Connecticut,  381  UJS.  479  (1965),  Is  an  illus- 
tration. Connecticut  had  an  extraordinary 
statute  forbidding  the  use  of  contraceptive 
devices.  A  Planned  Parenthood  League  official 
and  a  doctor  at  the  Yale  Medical  School,  who 
bad  counseled  birth  control,  were  charged 
with  assisting  in  the  violation  of  that  stat- 
ute. Justice  Douglas  for  the  Court  held  that 
the  statute  unconstitutionally  Invaded  the 
right  of  marital  privacy. 

Of  course  the  battle  over  birth  control  has 
a  lengthy  history,  and  the  Connecticut  stat- 
ute had  reached  the  Supreme  Court  before, 
only  to  be  avoided  on  procedural  grounds. 
But  by  the  I960's,  the  underlying  problem 
demanded  attention,  and  the  Court  dealt 
with  it  on  the  merits  for  the  first  time.  None 
of  the  Justices  had  respect  for  the  statute 
itself;  as  one  of  the  dissenting  Justices  said, 
it  was  "an  uncommonly  silly  law."  But  even 
a  silly  law  Is  not  necessarily  unconstitu- 
tional, and  the  problem  was  what  provision, 
if  any,  of  the  Constitution  it  violated. 

Justice  Douglas,  for  the  Court,  began  by 
making  it  clear  that  it  was  not  the  function 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  laws  of  any  state.  The  case  was  not 
presented  as  a  matter  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  of  the  doctors,  but  nonetheless  Doug- 
las related  it  to  the  right  of  fi^dom  of  speech 
because  the  basic  freedoms  of  the  First 
Amendment  depended  upon  the  associations 
of  people;  it  extended  to  "freedom  of  inquiry, 
freedom  of  thought,  and  freedom  to  teach." 
In  lt«  big  breakthrough,  the  opinion  then 
■aid  that  "the  First  Amendment  has  a  pen- 
umbra where  privacy  is  protected  from  gov- 
ernmental Intrusion."  The  privacy  of  the 
marital  aaaoclatlon  was  thus  entitled  to  First 
Amendment  protection.  Giving  an  immensely 
expanalve  Interpretation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
Douglas  said: 

".  .  .  [8]peclflc  guarantees  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  have  peniunbras,  formed  by  emana- 
tions from  thoee  guarantees  that  help  give 
them  life  and  substance."  (at  484] 

Moreover,  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  recognizes  a  right  of  privacy, 
or  a  right  to  be  let  alone,  particularly  the 
freedom  of  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures. Hence  he  found  that  the  Connecticut 
■Utute  violated  the  ri^t  of  marital  privacy, 
concluding : 

"We  deal  with  a  right  of  privacy  older  than 
the  BiU  of  Rights — older  than  our  political 
parties,  older  than  our  school  system.  Mar- 
rtag«  Is  a  coming  together  for  better  or  for 
worse,  hopefully  enduring,  and  Intimate  to 
the  degree  of  being  sacred.  It  Is  an  associa- 
tion that  promotes  a  way  of  life,  not  causes: 
a  harmony  In  living,  not  political  faiths:  a 
bilateral  loyalty,  not  commercial  or  social 
projects.  Tet  it  is  an  association  for  as  noble 
a  purpose  as  any  Involved  in  our  prior  deci- 
sions." [at  486] 

The  birth  control  case  is  intermediate  be- 
tween an  old  world  and  the  new  one.  The 
problem  of  Negro  protests  by  demonstration. 


whether  a  sit-in  at  a  restaurant,  a  stand-in 
in  a  library,  or  a  mass  meeting  outside  a  jaU 
presents  a  legal  problem  essentially  new  to 
the  1960'8.  In  AdderUy  v.  Florida.  385  VS.  38 
(1986),  the  Supreme  Court,  dividing  five  to 
four,  upheld  a  conviction  for  trespass  by  stu- 
dent demonstrators  who  gathered  on  a  Jail 
grounds  to  protest  city  segregation  policies 
and  related  arrests.  Justice  Douglas  dissented 
for  four  Justices. 

One  issue  was  whether  a\lail  area  Is  a 
proper  place  for  protests.  Douglas  declared 
it  to  be  "one  of  the  seats  of  Ngovernment 
whether  it  be  the  Tower  of  Londw^,  the  Bas- 
tille, or  a  small  county  Jail."  Henba.  when 
he  posed  the  question  of  whether  it  was  a 
proper  place  for  protests,  he  found  that: 

".  .  .  (Wjhen  it  houses  political  prisoners 
or  those  whom  many  think  are  unjustly  held, 
it  is  an  obvious  center  for  protest.  The  right 
to  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances  has 
an  ancient  history  and  is  not  limited  to  writ- 
ing a  letter  or  sending  a  telegram  to  a  con- 
gressman; it  is  not  confined  to  appearing  be- 
fore the  local  clify  council,  or  writing  letters 
to  the  Presideni!  or  Governor  or  Mayor."  [at 
49-50] 

Douglas  faced  squarely  the  fundamental 
problem;  he  found  mass  protest  an  essen- 
tial of  modem  life  if  people  are  to  be  heard. 
"Legislators  may  turn  deaf  ears;  formal 
complaints  may  be  routed  endlessly  through 
a  bureaucratic  maze;  courts  may  le>t  the 
wheels  of  Justice  grind  very  slowly.  Those 
who  cannot  afford  to  advertise  In  newspapers 
or  circulate  elaborate  pamphlets  may  have 
only  a  more  limited  type  of  access  to  public 
offlcials.  Their  methods  should  not  be  con- 
demned as  tactics  of  obstruction  and  harass- 
ment as  long  as  the  assembly  and  petition 
are  peaceable,  as  these  were."  [at  50-61] 

On  the  facts,  Douglas  found  the  Jail- 
grounds  meeting  perfectly  peaceable  with- 
out any  violence  or  threat  of  violence  or  at- 
tempted Jailbreak,  and  without  a  plan  or  plot 
to  do  any  of  these  things.  He  found  no  shov- 
ing, pushing,  or  disorder.  Closely  analyzing 
the  facts,  Douglas  found  no  dlsturlxknce  or 
obstruction  at  all. 

Douglas  was  not  advocating  the  use  of  pub- 
lic places  for  protest  meetings  if  they  would 
disturb  the  normal  function  of  those  places. 
He  would  not  approve  a  noisy  meeting  at  the 
state  capttol  or  in  a  courthouse  and  was  per- 
fectly prepared  to  adjust  the  right  of  petition 
to  fit  the  necessities  of  public  property.  But 
he  was  not  wilUng  to  let  the  person  in  charge 
of  public  property  decide  who  could  assemble 
there:  the  Constitution,  and  not  a  sheriff, 
must  be  the  final  arbiter  of  the  time  and 
place  of  a  public  gathering.  Douglas  found  it 
too  easy  to  Justify  persecutions  for  political 
views  by  use  of  the  rationalization  that  a 
prosecution  was  really  tor  breach  of  the 
peace.  As  he  concluded: 

".  .  .  [BJy  allowing  these  orderly  and  civil- 
ized protests  against  injustice  to  be  sup- 
pressed, we  only  increase  the  forces  of  frus- 
tration which  the  conditions  of  second-class 
citizenship  are  generating  amongst  us."  (at 
56] 

The  four  cases  Just  cited  illustrate  the 
most  Important  function  of  Dou^as  in  his 
three  decades  on  the  Supreme  Court.  He  has 
been  a  bridge  from  an  old  liberalism  to  a 
new,  spanning  almost  a  third  of  a  century 
with  a  consistent  freshness  of  outlook.  He 
has  been  at  his  best  when  writing  on  a  clean 
slate,  when  dealing  with  a  new  problem.  A 
dramatic  illustration  is  United  States  v 
Cotisby,  328  U.S.  256  (1946),  involving  the 
consequences  of  airplane  movement  over 
private  property.  The  old  doctrine  was  that 
a  man  owned  his  land,  and  owned  it  to  the 
center  of  the  earth,  and  owned  the  air  above 
his  land  as  far  as  it  would  go. 

This  was  clearly  a  nile  which  developed 
when  only  birds  moved  through  the  air;  if  it 
were  seriously  applied  in  the  contemporary 
United  States,  then  every  air  fiight  would  be 
a  thotisand  trespasses 


The  question  confronting  Douglas  in  the 
Catisby  case  was  whether  any  portion  of  this 
old  rule  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  The 
Causby  family  had  a  chicken  farm  near  a 
government  alri>ort  in  North  Carolina.  The 
planes  used  not  merely  the  air  remotely 
above  the  Causby  land;  they  also  used  the 
air  directly  and  immediately  over  the  land 
as  a  glide-away  for  military  planes  taking  off 
and  landing,  ruining  the  land  for  its  primary 
use  as  a  chicken  farm.  The  situation  was 
inteUectuaUy  difficult  if  approached  in  terms 
of  who  owned  the  air,  but  clearly  cried  for 
a  practical  solution  and  the  Douglas  opinion 
for  the  Court  gives  it.  The  opinion  said: 

"We  have  said  that  the  airspace  is  a  pub- 
lic highway.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
landowner  is  to  have  full  enjoyment  of  the 
land,  he  must  have  exclusive  control  of  the 
immediate  reaches  of  the  enveloping  atmos- 
phere.   Otherwise    buildings    could    not    be 
erected,  trees  could  not  be  planted,  and  even 
fences  could  not  be  run.  .  .  .  The  landowner 
owns  at  least  as  much  of  the  space  above 
the  ground  as  he  can  occupy  or  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  land.  .  .  .  The  super-adja- 
cent airspace  at  this  low  altitude  ts  so  close 
to  the  land  that  continuous  invasions  of  it 
affect  the  use  of  the  surface  of  the  land  it- 
self.  We  think   that  the  landowner,  as  an 
incident  to  his  ownership,  has  a  claim  to  it 
and  that  invasions  of  it  are  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  invasions  of  the  surface."  [at  264-65] 
Douglas'  freshness  of  outlook  crops  up  in 
specialized,  narrow  problems,  as  well  as  in 
enormous  ones.  For  illustrations  of  impor- 
tant matters  at  this  second  rank,  see  the 
Douglas  opinions  in  United  States  v.  PoweU 
son,  319  U.S.  266  (1943)  (the  method  of  com- 
pensation  for  land   taken   for   government 
purposes  where  the  land  had  a  potential  for 
private  power  development  but  could  be  de- 
veloped for  that  purpose  only  if  its  owner 
were  to  acquire  still  other  land  by  exercising 
a  taking  power);  Clearfield  Trust  Company 
V.   United  States,  318  U.S.  363   (1943)    (the 
source  of  law  to  be  applied  when  a  govern- 
ment check  is  forged);  Case  v.  Los  Angeles 
Number  Co..  308  U.S.  106  (1939)   (priority  of 
distribution  of  assets  in  a  corporate  reorgani- 
zation). By  dissenting  freely  and  then  hold- 
ing to  major  positions,  Douglas  has  on  occa- 
sion lost  a  fight  and  lived  to  win  the  battle. 
See,  for  example,  Perez  v.  Brovmell.  366 
U.S.  44  (1958),  in  which  Douglas  dissented 
from  a  decision  upholding  a  provision  of  an 
act  of  Congress  that  an  American  citizen 
could   lose  his  nationality   by  voting  in  a 
political  election  In  a  foreign  state.  In  the 
view  of  Douglas,  a  citizen  should  not  be  di- 
vested of  citizenship  unless  he  voluntarily 
acquired  another  citizenship  by  doing  so.  As 
Douglas  saw  it, 

".  .  .  [CJltizenshlp,  like  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  religion,  occupies  a  preferred  posi- 
tion In  our  written  Constitution,  because  It 
Is  a  grant  absolute  in  terms.  The  power  of 
Congress  to  withhold  it,  modify  it,  or  cancel 
it  does  not  exist.  One  who  Is  native-born  may 
be  a  good  citizen  or  a  poor  one.  Whether  his 
actions  be  criminal  or  charitable,  he  re- 
mains a  citizen  for  bjetter  or  for  worse,  except 
and  unless  he  voluntarily  relinquishes  that 
status.  While  Congress  can  prescribe  condi- 
tions for  voluntary  expatriation,  Congress 
cannot  turn  white  to  black  and  make  any 
act  an  act  of  expatriation."  [at  84] 

In  Afroyim  v.  Rusk,  387  U.S.  263  (1967), 
the  Supreme  Court  reconsidered  and  over- 
ruled the  Perez  decision,  adopting  the  views 
earlier  expressed  by  Douglas  and  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  in  his  own  dissent  in  the 
Perez  case. 

Anyone  dealing  with  problems  at  the  mar- 
gin of  the  law,  and  passing  on  a  thousand  or 
more  cases  a  year.  Is  bound  to  make  some 
mistakes.  Douglas  has  been  particularly  free 
in  recognizing  what  he  thought  were  errors 
of  his  own.  In  mnersville  School  District  ▼. 
Gobitis.  310  U.S.  686  (1940),  he  voted  to  up- 
hold  the   constitutionality   of   a   state-lm- 
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posed  flag  salute  on  school  children.  Upon 
more  mature  Judgment,  he  came  to  the  op- 
posite view,  freely  recognizing  what  he  felt 
had  been  his  error.  See  Board  of  Education  v. 
Barnettei  319  U.S.  624  (1943).  In  Dennis  v. 
United  States,  supra,  discussed  earlier,  Dou- 
glas in  a  casual  sentence  expressed  the  view 
that  obscenity  was  not  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  Later,  when  his  attention  was 
more  fully  directel  to  the  subject,  he  came 
to  the  opposite  conclusion.  In  A  Book,  etc.  v. 
Attorney  General  (Fannie  Hill  case) ,  383  U.S 
413  (1966),  Douglas  noted  his  view  that 
".  .  .  the  First  Amendment  does  not  permit 
the  censorship  of  expression  no<^  brigaded 
with  Illegal  action."  (426)  Judges,  he  felt, 
were  Incapable  oi"  determining  the  literary 
questions  involved: 

"We  are  Judges,  not  literary  experts  or 
historians  or  philosophers.  We  are  not  com- 
petent to  render  an  Independent  Judgment 
as  to  the  worth  of  this  or  any  other  book, 
except  in  our  capacity  as  private  citizens." 
(at  427] 

In  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S. 
1  (1947),  Douglas  Joined  in  a  five  to  four 
opinion  of  the  Court  upholding  the  legality 
of  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  bus 
transportation  of  students  to  parochial 
schools.  But  the  problem  of  state  financial 
Involvement  and  religious  activities  grew 
progressively  more  disturbing,  and  a  phase 
of  the  matter  was  again  involved  in  Engel  v. 
Vitale,  370  U.S.  421  (1962).  The  latter  case 
involved  the  reciting  of  a  prayer  to  begin 
each  day's  classes  in  New  York  schools,  and 
the  Court  held  the  practice  invalid.  Justice 
Douglas,  concurring  with  the  resvUt,  made 
clear  that  he  had  thought  the  matter  over 
and  was  now  prepared  to  Join  the  dissenting 
position  In  the  Everson  case;  It,  rather  than 
his  earlier  position,  seemed  to  be  "durable 
First  Amendment  philosophy." 

What  these  three  reconsiderations  have  in 
common  is  that  all^f  them  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  expanding  the  scope  of  constitutional 
liberty.  And  Douglas,  as  he  ages,  finds  the 
Constitution  ever  more  a  protecter  of  Amer- 
ican liberty.  His  whole  social  philosophy  Is 
against  the  nation  of  rigidity;  as  he  has 
said, 

".  .  .  There  is  only  an  illusion  of  safety  in 
a  Maginot  Line.  Social  forces  like  armies  can 
sweep  around  fixed  positions  and  make  it 
untenable." 

In  this  view,  expressed  In  an  address  to 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1949,  Douglas  referred  to  the  Court 
as  "part  of  the  dynamic  component  of  his- 
tory." It  cannot  live  aloof  from  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  times.  As  he  once  observed  of  a 
small  change  of  Court  practice,  it  was  to  the 
"eternal  credit"  of  Chief  Justice  Vinson  that 
he  altered  the  order  of  proceedings  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  he  In  his  capacity  of  Chief 
Justice  thought  be  should,  without  first 
taking  it  up  with  the  other  Justices.  T^ls 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  mean  that 
Douglas  does  not  rigidly  adhere  to  basic 
values;  it  means  merely  that  he  wants  to  be 
sure  that  the  values  truly  are  basic.  In  the 
process  of  law  he  would  never  glv6  up  the  tra- 
dition that  "trial  should  take  place  In  a  calm, 
unhurried  atmosphere." 

He  has  no  Intention  of  allowing  cameras, 
radio,  television,  or  any  other  circus  devices 
into  the  courtroom.  He  would  never  limit  a 
defendant's  right  to  face  the  witnesses 
against  him,  or  the  right  of  cross-examina- 
tion or  the  right  of  Jury  trial.  See  Arizona's 
New  Judicial  Article,  2  Arizona  Law  Review 
■159  (I960).  Prom  the  beginning  of  his  Court 
service,  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  adamant 
members  of  the  Court  in  favor  of  guarantee- 
ing the  right  to  counsel  to  all  persons,  and 
would  never  allow  a  person  to  be  tried  for 
a  criminal  offense  without  a  lawyer  simply 
because  he  coxild  not  afford  one.  He  said: 

"Certainly  be  who  has  a  long  purse  will 
always  have  a  lawyer,  whUe  the  Indigent  will 
be  without  one.  I  know  of  no  more  invidious 
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discrimination  based  on  poverty.  [Sympo- 
sium, 45  Minnesota  Law  Review  693  "  ( 1961 ) .] 
Douglas  regards  the  right  to  counsel  par- 
ticularly Important  from  having  observed  the 
want  of  It  m  the  8ovlr^yst«m.  But  above 
all  else,  he  esfMusee  frt^Al^jf  speech  and 
freedom  of  press,  and  ^^pt^hls  goes  the 
freedom  to  distribute  uuocs,  and  to  have 
them  largely  dispersed;  he  has  decried  the 
national  passion  for  "sifting  books  in  school 
libraries  to  find  ideological  strays."  See  "The 
Bill  of  Rights  and  The  Free  Society:  An  In- 
dividual View."  13  Buffalo  Law  Review 
(1963).  He  believes  that  the  very  being  of 
America  depends  on  such  freedom,  and  that 
any  restrictions  of  it  are  worse  than  wrong, 
they  are  body  blows  to  America's  creativity. 
Hence,  he  totally  opposed  loyalty  oaths,  gov- 
ernment employment  purges,  and  sensational 
Investigations  of  the  McCarthy  era  of  post- 
World  War  n  America.  As  he  put  It. 

"The  witch-hunts  of  the  fifties  handi- 
capped us  in  innumerable  ways.  It  narrowed 
our  vision,  lowered  our  tolerance,  lessened  our 
creative  impulses.  That  spiritual  ordeal — 
coupled  with  a  mounting  standard  of  living 
— made  us  Indolent.  We  became  insensitive 
to  injustices  and  complacent  of  wrongdoing." 
I  "Russia  and  the  Superman  Myth,"  Saturday 
Review,  October  15,  1960] 

For  a  tinie  after  he  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1939,  Douglas  kept  an  Interest  in 
politics,  or,  at  least,  politicians  kept  an  in- 
terest in  him.  In  1940,  it  appeared  that  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  might  not  run  for  re-elec- 
tion, and  there  was  a  little  loose  talk  of  the 
possibility  of  Douglas  as  a  replacement;  but 
while  this  occurred  at  high  places,  It  was  not 
substantial.  Douglas  was  more  seriously  con- 
sidered as  a  vice  presidential  possibility  In 
1940.  Secretary  Ickes  reported  that  President 
Roosevelt  told  him  that  those  he  considered 
In  addition  to  Henry  Wallace,  who  was 
chosen,  were  pouglas  and  a  couple  of  others. 
Including  Secretary  of  State  Hull.  In  July 
1940,  Presidential  Advisor  Thomas  Corcoran 
thought  that  Douglas  was  the  President's 
first  choice. 

While  Douglas  was  not  chosen  as  a  run- 
ning mate,  when  World  War  II  created  major 
needs  for  blgh-quallty  personnel.  President 
Roosevelt  did  look  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Byrnes  resigned  irom  the  Court  to 
become  Assistant  to  the  President;  Justice 
Murphy  performed  a  little  military  service; 
Justice  Roberts  later  became  the  principal 
investigator  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster; 
and  in  the  Truman  Administration,  Justice 
Jackson  became  the  principal  prosecutor  of 
war  crimes  at  Nuremburg.  In  late  1941,  the 
President  thought  extensively  of  choosing  a 
single  person  to  direct  war  production  and 
considered  many  posslblllies.  Roosevelt's  im- 
pulse to  appoint  Douglas  peaked  in  early 
September,  1941  toward  the  end  of  the  Court 
recess,  when  the  President  reached  Douglas 
by  phone  in  a  little  town  in  Oregon.  The 
only  phone  in  town  was  in  a  grocery  store, 
and  it  was  a  more  than  usually  exciting 
event  to  receive  a  telephone  call  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Douglas 
found  himself  standing  In  the  midst  of 
crowded  room  having  a  conversation  with 
the  President,  who  wanted  him  to  come  to 
Washington  right  away  and  who  said  that 
Douglas  could  guess  what  he  wanted  to  talk 
to  him  about.  He  felt  that  Douglas  should 
be  Involved  In  more  active  service  than  the 
Supreme  Court  afforded  him.  Douglas  re- 
plied that  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  a  pretty 
good  Job  on  the  Court  and  didn't  want  to 
say  yes  or  no  over  the  phone,  but  agreed  to 
talk  it  over  with  his  wife  and  come  to  Wash- 
ington immediately.  While  Douglas  was  pre- 
paring to  come  to  Washington,  word  came 
from  the  President  that  he  was  going  on  to 
sea  and  that  the  matter  could  wait  until 
Douglas's  normal  return  to  Washington. 
The  President  did  not  raise  the  subject 
again,  but  let  the  matter  drop. 


In  early  January,  1942  President  Roosevelt 
discussed  with  Harry  Hopkins,  his  principal 
advisor,  a  possibility  (developed  to  the 
President  by  his  advisor,  Bernard  Baruch) 
of  appointing  a  committee  composed  of  the 
1940  Republican  presidential  candidate. 
Wendell  Wllkie,  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Donald 
Nelson  of  Sears,  Roebuck,  to  review  the  en- 
tire matter  of  war  production  and  advise  him 
on  It.  Hopkins  demurred,  feeling  that 
neither  Wllkie  nor  Douglas  had  the  requisite 
experience  in  production,  and  sponsorjed  In- 
stead the  appointment  of  Nelson  to  become 
the  chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
and  this  was  eventually  done. 

In  1944,  the  vice-presidential  nomination 
was,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  fsa-  more 
Important  than  in  1940.  The  President  re- 
luctantly decided  to  replace  Vice-President 
Wallace,  and  Douglas  and  Senator  Harry 
Truman  of  Missouri  were  the  front-runners 
as  the  alternatives.  The  matter  was  settled 
at  a  White  House  conference  held  on  July  11, 
1944.  The  persons  present  were  the  President. 
Democratic  National  Committee  Chairman 
Robert  Hannegan,  Postmaster  General  Prank 
Walker,  Mayor  Kelly  of  Chicago,  the  Presi- 
dent's son-in-law,  and  two  or  three  others., 
House  Speaker  Rayburn,  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Alben  Barkley,  Deputy  President 
James  Byrnes,  Truman  and  Douglas  were 
discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
political  strength  and  their  assistance  to 
the  ticket.  There  are  varying  accounts  of  the 
conclusion  and  the  degree  of  firmness  of  the 
President's  choice.  Judge  Samuel  R.  Rosen- 
man,  who  was  not  there  but  who  had  in- 
timate accounts  of  the  meeting,  reports  that 
at  the  end  of  the  meeting  the  President  said. 
"It's  Truman."  He  appeared  to  have  more 
vote-getting  strength  than  Douglas.  Cer- 
tainly he  had  the  strong  support  of  Chairman 
Hannegan  who  like  Truman  was  from  Mis- 
souri. On  the  other  hand,  another  account 
indicates  that  Douglas  was  a  preferred  choice. 
Since  Hannegan,  but  not  the  President,  was 
to  be  at  the  impending  National  Convention, 
the  President  gave  Hannegan  a  note,  dated 
July  19,  the  opening  date  of  the  Convention, 
reading : 

"You  have  written  me  about  Harry  Truman 
and  BUI  Douglas.  I  should,  of  course,  be  very 
glad  to  run  with  elthec  of  them  and  believe 
that  either  of  them  would  bring  real  strength 
to  the  ticket." 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  the  Presi- 
dent originally  put  Douglas'  name  first  and 
that  Hannegan  later  got  a  reverse  order 
note  from  him,  but  the  close  Inspection  of 
the  documents  by  Judge  Rosenman  indicates 
that  this  is  not  so.  harry  Hopkins,  another 
principal  Roosevelt  advisor,  on  the  day  of 
President  Roosevelt's  funeral  gave  what  is 
probably  the  most  accurate  summary  of  the 
matter: 

"I  am  certain  that  the  President  had  made 
up  his  mind  on  Truman  long  before  I  got 
back  to  the  White  House  last  year.  I  think 
he  would  have  preferred  Bill  Douglas,  be- 
cause he  knew  him  better  and  he  always  liked 
Bill's  toughness.  But  nobody  really  infiuen- 
tial  was  pushing  for  Douglas.  I  think  he'd 
gone  off  fishing  out  in  Oregon  or  someplace. 
And  Bob  Hannegan  was  certainly  pushing 
for  Harry  Truman,  and  the  President  be- 
lieved he  could  put  him  over  at  the  Conven- 
tion. So  the  President  told  him  to  go  ahead 
and  even  put  It  in  writing  when  Bob  asked 
him  to." 

Roosevelt's  son.  James,  also  thought  that 
his  father  preferred  Douglas  as  the  vice- 
presidential  nominee,  but  not  enough  to  fight 
over  whether  It  should  be  Douglas,  or  Byrnes, 
or  Truman.  The  labor  leaders  rejected  Byrnes, 
who  In  recording  his  own  conversation,  re- 
called the  President  as  having  said,  "I  hardly 
know  Truman.  Douglas  Is  a  poker  partner. 
He  Is  a  good  In  a  poker  game  and  tells  good 
stories."  Hannegan  put  It  over  for  Truman. 

Douglas  continued   to  be  regarded  as  a 
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candidate  for  another  four  years.  In  1948, 
President  Truman  wanted  Douglas  to  run  for 
vice-president  with  him.  Once  again,  the 
matter  arose  when  Douglas  was  In  a  remote 
western  place.  President  Truman  arranged 
for  Blrs.  Roosevelt  to  call  Douglas  and  ask 
him  to  run.  After  full  consideration,  Douglas 
flnaUy  told  the  President  that  he  preferred 
to  stay  on  the  Court.  He  also  declined  to 
leave  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  _ 
the  Truman  Administration.  This  time  the 
negotiations  were  carried  on  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Forrestal,  who  urged  Douglas  that  It 
was  his  patriotic  duty  both  to  serve  and  to 
provide  a  link  between  the  conservative  and 
liberal  elements  of  government.  Douglas  felt 
that  the  President  really  wanted  relief  from 
Inconvenient  political  embarrassment  more 
,  than  he  wanted  Douglas.  In  any  case,  he  did 
not  take  the  position. 

All  of  these  political  and  appointment  talks 
were  essentially  the  flirtations  of  a  man 
whom  the  Supreme  Court  Job  could  not  keep 
busy.  There  Is  great  unevenness  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  Individual  Supreme 
Court  Justices  can  do  their  Jobs.  Douglas  has 
never  felt  that  the  Court  was  overworked, 
stressing  in  public  statements  that  during 
his  time  of  service  there  has  been  a  marked 
decline  in  the  number  of  opinions  produced 
by  each  Justice  in  a  year.  Beginning  In  1966, 
the  Court  abandoned  its  system  of  arguments 
for  Ave  days  a  week  and  a  conference  to  de- 
cide the  cases  on  Saturday,  substituting 
argument  on  four  days  a  week  with  con- 
ferences on  Friday.  This  Dotiglas  fo\ind 
"symbolic  of  a  slower  pace,"  so  that  "we  have 
fewer  oral  arguments  than  we  once  had,  fewer 
opinions  to  write,  and  shorter  weeks  to  work." 
Hence,  as  he  said  In  1960, 

"I  do  not  recall  any  time  in  my  twenty 
years  or  man  of  service  on  the  Court  when 
we  had  more  time  for  research,  deliberation, 
debate,  and  meditation."  Without  doubt,  if 
the  Court  decided  twice  as  many  cases  a 
year  as  it  has  recently.  Douglas  could  do  twice 
as  many  opinions  a  year  himself  and,  when 
the  docket  was  heavier,  he  did. 

The  practical  consequence  of  the  schedule 
has  been  to  permit  Douglas  to  travel,  write, 
and  study  nature;  he  is  by  a  very  wide  margin 
the  most  traveled  and  the  most  published 
Justice  In  the  history  of  the  Court;  in  this 
respect,  no  other  Justice  can  even  be  com- 
pared. These  travels  have  Involved  little  trips. 
as  for  example,  one  reported  In  the  July.  1963 
Field  &  Stream  magazine.  "Why  We  Must 
Save  the  Allagash."  an  account  of  a  Maine 
river  of  great  natural  beauty  deteriorating 
from  overuse.  Douglas  pleaded  for  park  status 
for  the  Allagash: 

"The  Allagash  needs  friends  more  than  it 
ever  needed  them  before.  Roadbullding  would 
bring  In  hordes  of  debrls-scatterlng  picnick- 
ers that  shortly  would  ruin  it  as  a  wilderness 
sanctuary.  Builders  of  dams  would  put  the 
glories  of  the  river  under  dark  waters  from 
now  until  eternity.  The  Allagash  needs  pro- 
tection from  both  aggressions.  All  who  hunt 
or  fish  or  canoe;  all  who  stalk  game  with  a 
camera;  or  who  are  hikers  or  bird  watchers; 
all  who  enjoy  the  still  quiet  of  a  wilderness— 
these  and  more  must  Join  hands  if  we  are  to 
And  a  sane,  practical  way  to  preserve  the 
AUagash  in  its  pristine  condition  for  all 
time." 

Douglas-  book  publications  run  some 
twenty  volumes;  when  assembled  together 
they  extend  for  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half. 
They  include  Strange  Lands  and  Friendly 
People  (1961)  reporting  traveU  throughout 
>  all  of  the  Arab  world  except  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  and  Including  a  visit  to  Israel.  The 
book  shows  exceptional  flair  In  picking  up 
personal  descriptions  of  such  simple  people 
as  the  sheep  and  goat  herder  in  Iran  who 
gave  Douglas  the  hospitality  of  his  tent  for 
a  nap.  Beyond  the  High  Himalayas  (1952) 
reporting  exploration  of  Central  Asia,  ranges 
from  a  meeting  with  Nehru  In  Delhi  to  vlsita 
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to  native  courts,  to  dinner  with  the  Wall  of 
Swat,  and  to  extended  visits  with  Individual 
Afghans  whom  he  found  "the  most  friendly 
and  hospitable  people  I  have  met."  Other 
travel  books  Include  North  From  Mala  ( 1953) , 
and  an  exploration  of  Russia,  entered  from 
Soviet  Central  Asia.  The  works  touch  on  such 
colorful  small  details  as  the  service  of  the 
bead  of  the  Iamb,  "seared  and  shrunken,  as 
-  repulsive  a  dish  as  I  ever  faced";  and  go  into 
legal  practices,  particularly  in  criminal  Jus- 
tice, wherever  he  saw  them.  Douglas  has 
picked  up  firsthand  Information  on  the  ques- 
tioning of  prisoners,  on  secret  trials,  and  on 
conditions  In  labor  camps.  In  1958  he  took  a 
7,000  mile  auto  trip  from  Karachi  In  West 
Pakistan  to  Istanbul,  Turkey. 

From  all  these  experiences,  Douglas  has 
developed  his  own  philosophy  that  Ameri- 
cans should  make  things  better  rather  than 
simply  underwrite  the  status  quo  in  the 
countries  of  the  world.  He  developed  his 
views  In  Democracy's  Manifesto  (1962),  re- 
sisting the  policy  of  containment  of  com- 
munism because  it  puts  the  problem  of  com- 
munism In  negative  terms.  He  believes  rather 
that  there  should  be  a  counterplan  of  grand 
design,  such  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
South  America.  The  common  people,  as  he 
found  them  in  the  countries  around  Rus- 
sia, want  to  avoid  having  their  country  be- 
come the  battleground  of  the  giants.  He  re- 
ports the  masses  of  these  countries  are  large- 
ly illiterate  but  Intelligent  aU  the  same, 
"when  it  comes  to  their  own  needs  and  their 
own  welfare."  He  reports  that  he  feels  that 
America  Is  maintaining  conditions  as  they 
are  in  lands  of  constant  hunger  and  of  con- 
stant exploitation,  and  sadly  reports  that  "I 
have  never  visited  a  village  of  Asia  where 
America  was  revered  as  a  symbol  of  freedom 
and  Justice."  American  aid,  he  believes, 
should  be  conditioned  on  reform. 

The  fascinations  of  the  world  abroad  have 
not  diminished  Douglas's  love  for  America 
at  home.  Two  volumes  on  wilderness  areas 
contain  reports  on  hiking  trips  from  the 
Sierra  Mountains  In  California  north  to  the 
Olympics  In  Washington;  on  excursions  in 
Alaska;  on  an  area  of  the  Mexican  desert 
south  of  the  border  near  Tucson;  and  In- 
clude chapters  on  the  Everglades  in  Florida, 
the  White  Mountains  In  New  Hampshire,  and 
hikes  throughout  the  mountain  areas  of  the 
Central  Atlantic  states.  Such  explorations 
werenever  free  of  danger:  on  one  occasion  he 
appeared  to  have  been  seriously  lost  in  the 
snow  of  New  Mexico.  But  his  greatest  In- 
Jury  came  in  a  horseback  riding  accident  In 
October.  1949  near  Tipson  Lake  in  Wash- 
ington. Douglas  has  given  his  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  accident: 

"Then  the  accident  happened.  I  had  ridden 
my  horse  Kendall  hundreds  of  miles  in  the 
mountains  and  found  him  trustworthy  on 
any  terrain.  But  this  morning  he  almost  re- 
fused, as  Elon  led  the  way  up  a  steep  60 
degree  grade.  Knowing  my  saddle  was  looee. 
I  dismounted  and  tightened  the  cinch.  Then 
I  choee  a  more  conservative  path  up  the 
mountain.  Keeping  in  on  my  left.  I  followed 
an  old  deer  run  that  circled  the  hillside  at 
an  easy  10  degree  grade.  We  had  gone  only  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  when  Kendall  (for  a 
reason  which  will  never  be  known)  reared 
and  whirled,  his  front  feet  pawing  the  steep 
slope.  I  dismounted  by  slipping  off  his  tall. 
I  landed  In  shale  rock,  lost  my  footing  and 
rolled  some  thirty  yards.  I  ended  on  a  nar- 
row ledge  lying  on  my  stomach,  uninjured.  I 
started  to  rise.  I  glanced  up,  I  looked  into 
the  face  of  an  avalanche.  Kendall  had  slip- 
ped, and  fallen,  too.  He  had  come  rolling 
down  over  the  same  thirty  precipitous  yards 
I  had  traversed.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  escape.  Kendall  was  right  on  me.  I  had 
only  time  to  duck  my  head.  The  great  horse 
hit  me.  Sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  solid 
horseflesh  rolled  me  flat.  I  could  hear  my  own 
bones  break  In  a  sickening  crescendo.  Then 


Kendall  dropped  over  the  ledge  and  rolled 
heavily  down  the  mountain  to  end  up  with- 
out a  scratch.  I  lay  paralyzed  with  pain— 
twenty-three  of  twenty-four  ribs  broken " 
I  Of  Men  and  Mountains  ( 1060 ) . ) 

Douglas  recovered,  though  the  accident 
almost  proved  fatal.  He  was  foimd  some 
twenty  minutes  after  the  accident,  carried 
out  an  hour  or  so  later,  and  eventually  came 
out  of  the  hospital  short  half  of  one  lung 
but  able  to  go  back  to  the  active  life. 

Douglas  has  summarized  his  wilderness 
phUoeophy  in  a  Wilderness  BUI  of  Rights 
( 1966) ,  a  volume  which  begins  with  a  chapter 
entitled  "Sewage,  Automobiles,  P<^ulatlon 
and  the  Rights  of  Man."  This  Is  a  volume 
written  with  knowledge  and  with  passion, 
and  with  a  particularly  grim  set  of  pictures' 
showing  fish  dead  in  the  rivers,  detergent 
foam  in  a  Pennsylvania  stream,  and  in- 
dustrial pollution  In  New  England.  It  is  a 
solid  chart  of  what  to  do— how  to  get  multi- 
ple use  of  land  without  exploitation;  how 
to  make  fair  decisions  and  wise  ones  about 
public  land  uses;  how  to  control  fencing 
restrict  mining  claims  which  will  ruin  wilder- 
ness areas,  and  protect  against  sewage  and 
Industrial  waste.  It  Is  a  book  which  Is  written 
with  feeling  for  the  Ivory-billed  wocdpecker 
which  needs  the  grub-and-insect-supplying 
dead  or  dying  logs  of  a  wild  area  and  for 
the  wood  duck  which  needs  rotted  holes  and 
tree  trunks  for  nesting.  He  strongly  endorses 
the  proposal  to  preserve  the  few  wild  rivers 
that  are  left,  saying. 

"We  need  all  the  free-flowing  rivers  that 
are  left  for  adventure-loving  Americans  of 
the  twenty-flrst  century.  A  decade  ahead 
wil  be  the  one  when  the  fateful  decision  is 
made  to  forfeit  them  for  special  interest  or 
to  hold  them  inviolate  in  perpetuity." 

Douglas'  personal  life  has  Included  four 
marriages,  and  three  divorces.  His  marriage 
to  the  former  Mildred  Riddle  ended  in  1953; 
to  the  former  Mercedes  Davidson  In  1963. 
He  was  divorced  from  his  third  wife,  Joan 
Douglas,  In  1966,  and  married  Kathleen 
Heffeman  In  that  year. 

Douglas  is  totally  capable  of  doing  his 
Judicial  work  by  himself,  and  he  uses  his 
law  clerks  probably  less  than  other  Jus- 
ticee.  He  usually  writes  the  first  draft  of  an 
opinion  longhand,  preferring  this  to  the 
method  of  dictation  and  frequent  revision. 
Because  of  his  extraordinary  brilliance,  he  is 
probably  the  fastest  worker  of  any  Justice  of 
this  century,  except  perhaps  Justice  Holmes. 
The  range  of  his  work  is  vast,  running  not 
merely  to  great  constitutional  questions,  but 
also  to  matters  of  taxation,  matters  of  busl- 
nesa  reorganization  in  bankruptcy,  truly 
difficult  and  technical  questions  of  law  in 
every  area  which  comes  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Particularly  in  business  matters, 
Douglas  has  been  virtually  Indlspenslble  to 
the  Court  for  many  of  his  years  on  It.  It  Is 
his  range  which  Is  the  most  Incredible  fea- 
ture of  his  workmanship;  most  Justices  are 
richly  experienced,  but  quite  possibly  no 
other  Justice  has  ever  had  so  wide  a  knowl- 
edge of  80  many  different  things. 

Douglas'  concentration  on  writing  has 
given  him  a  flair  for  style.  His  power  to  em- 
phasize with  brevity  Is  shown  in  the  Steel 
case  where  he  said,  "Today  a  kindly  Presi- 
dent uses  the  seizure  power  to  effect  a  wage 
increase  and  to  keep  the  steel  furnaces  in 
production.  Yet  tomorrow  another  President 
might  use  the  same  power  to  prevent  a  wage 
increase,  to  curb  trade  unions,  to  regiment 
labor  as  oppressively  as  Industry  thinks  It 
has  been  regimented  by  this  seizure." 
'  Douglas  often  makes  his  point  with  a  sin- 
gle sentence.  Referring  to  community  stand- 
ards as  a  test  of  obscenity,  he  said,  "It  creates 
a  regime  where  in  the  battle  between  the 
llberatl  and  the  PhUistines,  the  Philistines 
are  certain  to  win." 

Or,  speaking  of  the  exclusion  of  a  doctor 
from  the  practice  of  his  profession  In  New 
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York,  "When  a  doctor  cannot  save  lives  in 
isoeilca  beoauae  he  is  opposed  to  Franco  in 
Spain,  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  and  look  criti- 
cally at  the  neurosis  that  has  possessed  us." 

Douglas  can  make  his  point  vividly,  as  for 
example  where  a  confession  was  obtained 
from  a  flfteen-year-old  Negro  boy  after  an 
»U-night  Interrogation.  Dougae  observed, 

"Age  fifteen  Is  a  tender  and  difficult  age 
fcr  a  boy  of  any  race.  He  cannot  be  Judged 
by  the  more  exacting  standards  of  maturity, 
■njat  which  would  leave  a  man  cold  and  un- 
impressed can  overwhelm  a  lad  in  his  early 
teens.  This  Is  a  period  of  great  instability 
which  the  crisis  of  adolescence  produces. 
Mature  men  might  possibly  stand  the  ordeal 
from  midnight  to  6:00  A.  M.  But  we  cannot 
believe  that  a  lad  of  tender  years  is  a  match 
for  the  police  in  such  a  contest.  He  needs 
counsel  and  support  If  he  Is  not  to  become 
the  victim  first  of  fear,  then  of  panic." 

The  single  most  important  phase  of  the 
work  of  EKmglas  Is  in  the  field  of  individual 
liberty.  He  served  on  the  Court  through  New 
Deal  days,  through  World  War  II,  through 
the  McCarthy  repression  after  the  war, 
through  the  days  of  Integration  and  the  re- 
dlfltrlctlng  and  reapportionment  of  Ameri- 
can legislatures  under  the  leadership  of 
Chief  Jvistlce  Warren.  Douglas  was  on  the 
Court  when  it  held  that  all  citizens  did  not 
have  a  right  to  counsel,  and  he  was  on  the 
Court  when  it  reversed  itself  and  held  that 
they  did  have  a  right  to  counsel.  For  all  this 
time  he  occvtpled  himself  most  intensely 
with  man's  liberty  and  freedom.  He  has  not 
been  a  figure  alone;  he  has  generally  been  In 
aUlance  with  Justice  Black,  and  earlier  with 
Justices  Murphy  and  Rutledge.  The  Chief 
Justiceship  of  Earl  Warren  has  created  a 
most  hospitable  environment  for  him,  and 
the  appointment  of  Justice  Fortas  put  on 
the  bench  an  Intimate  friend  of  thirty  years' 
standing.  But  on  his  own  account  Douglas 
has  been  an  extraordinarily  dedicated  and  ef- 
fective exponent  of  constitutional  liberty  for 
all. 


JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
tirement of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
marks  a  major  turning  point  in  a  re- 
markable career  and  the  end  of  an  era 
for  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  the  career 
of  a  man  almost  larger  than  life— a  man 
of  stupendous  energy.  Intellect,  integrity, 
and  independence.  It  Is  really  several 
careers  in  one,  for  Bill  Douglas  has  been 
a  dedicated  environmentalist  and  out- 
doorsman  and  a  prolific  author  during  his 
years  on  the  Court.  Before  his  appoint- 
ment, he  was  an  expert  attorney,  spe- 
cializing In  securities  law,  and  a  distin- 
guished public  servant,  who  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

On  the  Supreme  Court,  Justlqe 
Douglas'  contribution  has  been  truly  his- 
toric. He  has  served  on  the  Court  longer 
than  any  other  Justice,  a  total  of  36 '/2 
years.  During  that  time  he  developed  a 
Philosophy— a  unique  personal  philos- 
ophy—that has  had  Increasing  force 
within  the  Court  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Time  and  again,  he  has  warned  of  the 
^croachment  of  big  InsUtutlons— big 
Government  and  big  corporaUons— on 
the  freedom  of  individual  citizens.  The 
basic  human  freedoms,  forever  endan- 
Bered,  are  at  the  core  of  his  phllosopliy. 
He  has  seen  the  Constitution,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  providing 
a  measure  of  essential  protection  to  the 


individual— as  an  ultimate,  inviolable 
limit  on  the  power  of  Government. 

A  restless,  vital,  unquenchable  man, 
Bill  Douglas  himsc'f  has  personified 
physical  and  Intellectual  freedom.  He 
was  a  tireless  walkor  during  his  days  of 
good  health,  a  swinger  of  birches  and 
climber  of  mountains,  an  avid  fisherman. 
He  was  on  the  Court  long  enough  to 
change  his  mind  on  a  number  of  legal 
questions,  and  he  was  big  enough,  con- 
fident enough  of  his  intelligence,  to  con- 
fess error  in  those  instances.  But  the 
core  of  his  philosophy  has  remained  con- 
sistent. His  life  has  been  of  a  piece. 

Having  struggled  hard  to  overcome 
impediments — his  early  years  were 
marked  by  poverty,  poUo,  and  the  loss 
of  his  father — he  is  a  man  of  deep  com- 
passion. In  his  youth,  he  rode  the  rails 
and  shared  campflres  with  men  who 
knew  hard  times,  men  who  were  made 
outcasts  or  classified  as  vagrants,  and 
Bill  Douglas  knew  that  a  society  which 
treats  the  downtrodden  as  undeserving 
of  the  basic  freedoms,  will  soon  be  un- 
safe for  the  well-to-do.  He  has  burned 
with  this  belief,  this  compassion, 
throughout  his  life. 

Always,  and  above  all.  Bill  Douglas  has 
had  courage.  He  has  known  physical 
pain,  and  has  defied  It,  repeatedly.  His 
year-long  struggle  to  stay  on  the  Court 
after  his  stroke  is  the  latest  example. 
He  has  known  bitter,  shrill,  strident 
criticism,  and  he  has  borne  it  with  grace 
and  good  humor.  He  has  never  shrunk 
from  controversy  where  matters  of  con- 
viction were  at  stake. 

His  decision  to  leave  the  Court  was 
courageous.  But  his  retirement  will  not 
still  his  voice.  I  am  confident  that  Bill 
Douglas  win  give  us  plenty  to  read,  and 
will  tell  us  plenty  about  what  is  right 
and  wrong  with  our  Nation  and  the 
world.  Anyone  who  knows  him  must 
share  that  confidence.  I  wish  him  well 
In  his  recovery,  and  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  him  and  his  lovely  wife.  Kathy, 
again  soon.  /^ 


THE  U.S.  INTELLIGENCE 
STRUCTURE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee's  investigation 
of  our  national  intelligence  activities  has 
been  imderway  now  for  many  months 
and  is  approaching  some  conclusions.  As 
I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry,  it 
Is  Important  not  so  much  for  us  to  look 
back,  but  rather  to  look  ahead  in  terms 
of  determining  what  kind  of  intelligence 
structure  the  United  States  needs  and 
should  have,  how  it  should  be  built  and 
operated,  and  how  it  should  be  moni- 
tored. I  am  hopeful  that  the  results  of 
the  intelligence  studies  underway  by 
committees  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  will  be  some  positive  steps  in  this 
direction. 

An  enlightened  discussion  of  the  per- 
spective in  which  we  must  consider  our 
national  Intelligence  activities  was  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  Pepper,  a  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  and  was  published  In  the  Sun  on 
October  19. 1  believe  Mr.  Pepper's  article 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 


the  Senate  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Revamping  the  Spy  Oake:    Caw  the  Old 
Mold  Be  Broken? 
(By  Thomas  Pepper) 
Washington. — As  the  leaves  change  color 
on  the  trees,  and  time  begins  to  run  out  on 
the   two   congressional   committees   Investi- 
gating United  States  inteUigence  activities, 
it    is   becoming   Increasingly   apparent   that 
normal   standards  of  government   perform- 
ance are  not  going  to  bring  great  and  mean- 
ingful change  to  the  Intelligence  community. 
If  past  precedent  Is  any  guide,  it  will  take 
an   extraordinary   and   concerted   effort — on 
the  part  of  the  White  House,  Congress,  and 
the  intelligence  agencies  themselves — to  do 
anything  more  than  repeat  the  usual  Wash- 
ington cycle  of  disclosure,  alarm,  and  inertia. 
Indeed,  without  such  an  effort — of  a  sort 
more  systematic,  for  example,  than  the  cur- 
rent attempts  to  change  regulatory  policy — 
one  could  hazard  a  guess  that  the  various 
IntelligeiTce   agencies   would   ride   out  their 
current  troubles,  and  be  back  in  busineas, 
roughly  as  before,  by  mld-1977. 

Between  now  and  then,  a  certain  amount 
of  day-to-day  difficulty  is  Ineviuble.  Senate 
and  House  investigating  committees  will 
continue  to  demand  answers  to  a  host  of 
questions,  although  the  committees  will  soon 
have  to  halt  their  inquiries  and  put  together 
their  reports;  both  face  deadlines  of  early 
next  year.  President  Ford  has  Indicated  that 
he  will  be  Instituting  reorganization  proced- 
ures— presumably  to  check  past  abuses,  but 
also  to  head  off  too  much  Congressional  In- 
tervention later  next  year,  when  legislative 
changes  arising  out  of  the  two  Investigative 
reports  wUl  be  ready  for  passage.  MeanwbUe. 
the  Intelligence  agencies  themselves  can  be 
expected  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  Internal 
house -cleaning. 

Thus,  by  spring,  various  reorganization 
plans  are  likely  to  be  In  the  works.  And  with 
an  election  campaign  underway,  the  country 
can  expect — and  deserves — more  debate  than 
normal  about  the  power  and  quality  of  lu 
Intelligence  services. 

There  will  be  charges  and  countercharges, 
and  bitter  disagreements  over  who  is  pro- 
tecting the  nation  more  effectively:  defend- 
ers of  relatively  tmfettered  inteUigenc* 
agencies,  or  crttlcs  of  allegedly  too  powerful 
Intelligence  services.  Then,  no  matter  who 
wins  the  presidency — but  particularly  if  a 
Democrat  wins,  and  brings  with  him  a  whole- 
sale change  In  executive  branch  appoint- 
ments— some  further  reorganization  is  likely 
In  early  1977. 

But  what  happens  after  that?  Will  the 
dust  settle  once  again?  What  form  will  re- 
organization take? 

The  answers  tc  these  questions  would  seem 
to  depend.  In  the  end,  on  the  Intelligence 
agencies  themselves.  A  strengthened  system 
of  oversight,  though  it  Is  now  the  most  ob- 
vious and  most  likely  result  of  the  current 
congressional  Investigations.  Is  not  enough. 
The  mteUlgence  gathering  process.  If  it  is 
to  work,  must  operate  under  conditions  of 
greater  secrecy  than  any  other  part  of  a 
democratic  government.  Unlike  grand  Juries, 
or  regiilatory  agencies  and  otfier  quasl- 
Judlclal  bodies  that  operate  with  a  certain 
amount  of  secrecy.  Intelligence  agencies  col- 
lect much  of  their  Information  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  who  first  produce 
that  information. 

Any  sharing  of  how  this  Is  done,  even  with- 
in an  agency,  is  considered  a  risk  pernaps 
greater  than  the  original  risk  of  seeking  the 
Information.  The  risk  is  even  greater  when 
an  intelligence  agency  engages  in  so-called 
"covert  action."  meaning  an  attempt  not 
simply  to  collect  information,  but  to  change 
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the  course  of  events  In  a  way  that  masks  the 
cause  of  the  change. 

Any  oversight  process,  particularly  one  that 
might  Involve  public  xllsclosure.  Increases  the 
risk  to  intelligence  operations.  Correspond- 
ingly, any  requirement  for  a  secret  oversight 
process  weakens  the  Independence  of  the 
oversight  body.  In  extreme  situations,  some- 
thing has  to  give — either  the  effectiveness  of 
the  intelligence  operations,  or  the  effective- 
ness of  oversight.  With  mutual  trust,  there 
would  be  room  for  give-and-take;  the 
agencies  could  give  up  some  of  their  secrecy, 
and  the  monitoring  bodies  could  give  up  some 
of  their  need  to  know,  taking  the  rest  on 
faith. 

But  that  very  trust  Is  the  missing  In- 
gredient at  the  moment.  The  succession  of 
super-discreet  congressional  subcommittees 
that  took  care  of  intelligence  oversight  up 
tin  now  tilted  heavily  in  the  direction  of  In- 
telligence activities.  In  practice,  there  was 
less  oversight  than  this  year's  revelations 
would  seem  to  have  warranted. 

Now-  the  atmosphere  is  different.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Watergate  revelations  of  1973. 
and  continuing  into  this  year  with  the  two 
congressional  investigations  and  one  by  an 
executive  branch  commission  headed  by  Vice 
President  Rockefeller,  public  perceptions  of 
the  intelligence  agencies  have  changed  con- 
siderably. As  a  group,  they  stand  accused  of 
two  severe  fallings: 

First,  in  their  efforts  to  collect  informa- 
tion, the  agencies  admittedly  broke  various 
laws  and  violated  constitutional  rights  of 
privacy.  The  primary  examples  so  far  re- 
vealed are  a  mall-opening  program  run  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  aimed  at  let- 
ters to  and  from  Communist  nations,  and  an 
electronic  eavesdropping  program  run  by  the 
National  Security  Agency  on  all  international 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  telex  traffic.  Also, 
the  I^Bderal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  ad- 
mitted that  it  conducted  illegal  burglaries 
against  VS.  citizens. 

In  addition,  the  agencies  often  failed — 
agam,  by  their  own  admission — to  meet 
standards  of  quality  they  themselves  had 
Bet  for  gathering  accurate  information; 
standards  had  told  the  rest  of  us  to  expect. 
Key  examples  here  are  the  estimates  by  both 
the  CIA  and  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
of  the  likelihood  (or  imllkellhood)  of  a  Mid- 
dle Bast  war  In  the  fall  of  1967.  As  late  as  one 
hour  after  the  Egyptian-Syrian  attack  had 
begun,  these  estimates  were  still  telling  the 
President  that  no  general  offensive  was  in 
the  works. 

Thus,  Judging  by  revelations  so  far,  the 
major  tasks  ahead  are: 

1 .  On  the  Input  side,  to  curb  «hiises  of  the 
law-. 

2.  On  the  output  side,  to  force  the  system 
to  produce  higher  quality  Intelligence. 

Some  would  go  still  further  and  say  that 
U.S.  intelligence  agencies  should  not  engage 
In  "covert  action." 

Any  new  congressioral  oversight  body  that 
might  emerge  from  this  year's  Investigations 
Is  bound  to  have  these  matters  very  much  In 
mind,  and  to  shift  away  somewhat  from  the 
old  system  of  giving  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Just  how  far  the  balance  will  shift  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  however.  A  Democratic 
administration  could  probably  count  on 
greater  latitude  from  a  congressional  com- 
mittee dommated  by  Democrats  than  the 
piresent   Republican    administration    could. 

Purthermore.  any  new  Congressional 
panel — say  one  patterned  after  the  rela- 
tively successful  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy — would  eventually  encounter 
the  same  obstacles  that  haunted  its  sub- 
committee predecessors.  This  conflict  be- 
tween secrecy  and  oversight  would  also 
apply  to  any  new  White  House  momtorlng 
group  that  Mr.  Ford  might  establish. 

The    burden    of   change,    then.    Is   likely 


to  fall  mainly  on  the  agencies  them- 
selves. Each  has  a  separate  history,  and 
a  separate  set  of  problems.  But  they  alone 
possess  the  necessary  information  to  ac- 
complish the  two  key  tasks. 

Within  the  CIA,  for  example,  there  Is  a 
definite  feeling  of  satisfaction  about  changes 
the  agency  Introduced  on  its  own  in  the 
period  Just  before  the  congressional  investi- 
gations began.  These  changes  deal  both  with 
the  problem  of  abuses  and  the  problem  of 
faulty  intelligence  estimates  of  the  sort 
published  Just  before  the  Middle  East  war. 

But  again,  if  past  precedent  Is  any  guide, 
further  Improvement  will  be  needed.  The 
next  major  phase  In  CIA  history — following 
an  inevitable  period  of  caution  during  the 
current  investigations — will  depend  on  how 
Its  next  generation  of  executives  Is  selected. 

The  group  that  entered  Intelligence  work 
in  World  War  n — when  such  work  was  an 
honor  and  a  privilege — is  now  serving  out  Its 
last  few  years.  Because  the  CIA  was  founded 
In  large  measure  by-  these  same  people  (and 
their  like-minded,  already-retired  elders), 
the  agency  has  never  really  had  a  transfer 
of  power  from  one  generation  to  another. 

This  Is  why  the  nature  of  any  reorganiza- 
tion that  takes  place  over  the  next  18  months 
is  so  important.  If  all  the  disclosures  of  the 
past  two  years  lead  only  to  a  purge  of  a  few 
top  officials,  and  to  the  institution  of  a  new 
but  still  politicized  White  Hoiise  monitoring 
group  and  new  but  customary  congressional 
oversight,  the  Intelligence  agencies  could 
easily  revert  to  their  old  habits — and  under- 
standably so. 


THE   SECOND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  taken  another  major  step  in  the 
new  budget  control  process  as  the  Budget 
Committee  has  reported  out  for  the  first 
time  a  second  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget.  While  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  adopted  last  May  established 
spending  "targets"  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
the  significance  of  the  second  concur- 
rent resolution  is  that  it  establishes 
spending  "ceilings"  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
Once  adopted,  these  ceilings  become  leg- 
ally binding  limits  on  Federal  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  Thus  we  are  taking 
another  step  in  the  process  in  gaining 
control  of  Federal  spending  not  only  for 
fiscal  year  1976  but  also  the  transition 
quarter  which  follows. 

The  second  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
vides for  the  following  totals: 

First.  Revenues  of  $300.8  billion; 

Second.  Budget  authority  of  $406.2  bil- 
lion: 

Third.  Outlays  of  $375.6  billion; 

Fourth.  Deficit  of  $74.8  billion;  and 

Fifth.  A  public  debt  ceUing  of  $623.2 
billion. 

These  recommended  totals  were  de- 
rived from  months  of  analysis,  hearings 
and  other  efforts  by  committee  members 
and  staff.  While  the  budget  authority, 
outlay  and  deficit  numbers  are  higher 
than  many  of  us  would  have  preferred, 
most  of  the  growth  in  spending  since  the 
first  resolution  derives  from  increases  in 
entitlement  and  other  existing  programs 
rather  than  from  new  spending  initia- 
tives. Many  of  these  entitlement  program 
Increases  are  directly  related  to  the  state 
of  the  economy  such  as  unemployment 
comp)ensatlon,  food  stamps,  medicare, 
medicaid  and  veterans  benefits.  On  bal- 
ance, we  believe  that  the  totals  in  this 


resolution,  give  us  a  basis  for  continued 
economic  recovery  without  a  reoccur- 
rence of  double  digit  inflatlon^^^^-'— "^ 
Fiscal  discipline  is  a  chaUtifi^ng  proj- 
ect and  the  budget  represented  by  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  will  neces- 
sitate continued  restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  in  every  category  of  spending. 
This  is  a  tight  budget  with  no  room  for 
slippage  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
tinue their  assistance  in  this  historic 
effort. 


OIL  SPILL  LIABILITY  BILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Biden  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Federal  Oil  Pollution  Lia- 
bility and  Compensation  Act  of  1975. 
This  bill  aims  to  establish  a  imlf  orm  legai 
framework  governing  cleanup  and  dam- 
age compensation  for  oil  spills  from  ves- 
sels, onshore  and  offshore  facilities,  and 
deepwater  ports,  on  land  as  well  as  in  the 
marine  environment. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
Mr.  Biden.  for  playing  a  leading  role  in 
pressing  for  more  adequate  liability  leg- 
islation. 

To  date,  oil  spill  liability  has  been  all 
but  Ignored,  addressed  when  necessary  in 
a  piecemeal,  haphazard  fashion.  The  re- 
sult is  an  ill-coordinated  patchwork  of 
laws  and  regulations  that  are  in  some 
ways  contradictory  and  in  many  ways  in- 
adequate. I  hope  that  this  bill  will  spur 
timely  action  by  the  Congress  to  adopt 
comprehensive  oil  spill  liability  legisla- 
tion. As  the  Interior  Department  presses 
ahead  with  plans  for  accelerated  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  development,  and  as 
mammoth  supertankers  prepare  to  ap- 
proach our  shores,  the  need  for  such  leg- 
islation is  compelling. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Magnuson,  already  has 
responded  to  that  need  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  comprehensive  liability  pro- 
posal. The  administration  also  has  in- 
troduced legislation  in  this  area.  It  seeks 
to  build  a  domestic  liability  arrange- 
ment upon  two  international  agreements. 
The  administration's  bill,  S.  2162,  would 
implement  the  International  Convention 
on  Civil  UabiUty  for  Oil  Pollution  and 
the  International  Convention  on  the 
Establishment  of  an  International  Fund 
for  Compensation  for  Oil  Pollution  Dam- 
age, at  the  same  time  creating  a  domestic 
"superfund"  to  plug  up  some  of  the  many 
gaps  in  those  agreements.  Senator 
Magnuson's  bill,  S.  1754,  creates  a  single 
Federal  liability  scheme. 

The  measure  we  are  introducing  today 
seeks  to  build  on  the  model  already  es- 
tablished by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee. 

We  believe  it  will  further  the  key  goals 
of  liability  legislation:  First,  encourage 
potential  spillers  to  prevent  oil  spills 
from  occurring;  second,  promote  rapid 
and  responsible  cleanup  of  those  spills 
that  do  occur;  and  third,  enable  dam- 
age victims  to  obtain  timely  and  equitable 
compensation. 

This  bill  would  provide  strong  incen- 
tives for  potential  spillers  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents by  Imposing  fairly  stringent,  yet 
economically  feasible,  liability  require- 
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ments.  Instead  of  limiting  a  spiller's  lia- 
bility for  both  cleanup  and  danmge 
costs  to  a  single  amount,  the  bill  requires 
him  to  pay  the  fuU  costs  of  cleaning  up 
his  spills.  An  insurable  limit  is  then 
placed  upon  a  spiller's  liability  for  dam- 
age claims.  In  terms  of  spills  from  ves- 
sels— which  contribute  nearly  one-third 
of  the  total  voliune  of  oil  pollution — this 
bill  reinforces  the  prevention  Incentive 
by  basing  the  liability  limit  solely  upon 
a  per-ton  standard. 

By  contrast,  the  administration  bill 
limits  a  shipowner's  liability  to  $150  per 
ton  or  $20  million,  whichever  is  less.  Ac- 
cording to  that  formula,  every  ship 
larger  than  133,333  tons — only  about 
one-half  the  size  of  the  largest  tankers 
currently  afloat — faces  a  maximum  lia- 
bility of  $20  million. 

By  establishing  a  liabUity  limit  of  $150 
per  ton,  this  bill  would  protect  independ- 
ent shipowners  from  excessive  liability 
costs  while  requiring  su[>ertankers  to 
bear  their  fair  share  of  such  costs.  It 
would  cover  spills  from  onshore  and  off- 
^ore  facilities  and  deepwater  ports,  as 
well  as  vessels.  And  It  ftu-ther  reinforces 
the  prevention  incentive  by  prohibiting 
a  spiller  from  limiting  his  liability  for 
spills  caused  by  violations  of  safety  or 
constructon  standards.  Senator  Magnu- 
son's bill  contains  such  a  provision  re- 
garding vessel  spills,  and  our  bill  extends 
the  concept  to  all  sources  of  oil  pollu- 
tion. 

This  measure  will  promote  rapid  and 
responsible  cleanup  of  those  spills  that 
do  occur  by  requiring  spillers  to  pay  the 
full  cleanup  costs.  A  siniilar  requirement, 
pertaining  only  to  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oil  spills,  was  imposed  by  Interior 
Department  regulations  in  1969.  The 
Senate  voted  to  incorporate  the  unlim- 
ited cleanup  liability  provision  Into  stat- 
utory form  on  July  30,  with  the  approval 
of  an  amendment  I  offered  with  Senator 
BiDKN  and  others  to  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Management  Act  (S.  521) .  TMs 
bill  would  apply  that  provision  to  ves- 
sels, deepwater  ports,  onshore  facilities, 
and  offshore  facilities  not  situated  on  the 
OCS — as  well  as  to  OCS  activities. 

An  important  effect  of  this  provision 
of  the  bill  is  to  avoid  the  confusion  that 
would  otherwise  arise  when  a  spiller 
nears  his  liability  limit  in  the  midst  of 
cleanup  operations.  If  his  liability  is  lim- 
ited in  advance,  a  spiller  may  perform 
a  sloppy  cleanup  Job  to  avoid  exceeding 
his  limit,  or  he  may  leave  the  scene  after 
he  reaches  his  limit.  The  imposition  of 
unlimited  cleanup  liability  both  height- 
ens a  potential  spiller's  vigilance  against 
causing  oil  spills,  and  fosters  responsible 
cleanup  of  those  spills  that  will  none- 
theless take  place. 

Finally,  the  bill  enables  those  damaged 
by  oil  spills  to  obtain  timely  and  equita- 
ble compensation  from  either  the  spiller 
or  the  newly -created  pollution  fund.  The 
administration's  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
cobipels  claimants  to  seek  compensation 
from  the  spiller  directly,  granting  them 
access  to  the  fimd  only  if  a  settlement 
is  not  reached  within  90  days. 

Many  of  the  conunercial  fishermen,  in 
Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  who  live 
a  marginal  economic  existence  and  de- 
pend upon  daily  catches  during  particu- 


lar seasons,  cannot  afford  to  wait  3 
months  for  their  damage  awards.  If  de- 
nied the  option  to  approach  the  fund 
directly,  such  claimants  will  be  tempted 
to  accept  less-than-equitable  awards.  Our 
bill  resembles  Senator  Magnuson's  in  this' 
area,  permitting  claimants  to  choose 
whether  they  want  to  arrange  a  settle- 
ment with  the  spiller,  or  go  directly  to 
the  fund.  And  it  authorizes  damage  com- 
pensation in  oil  spills  on  land  as  well  as 
those  in  the  marine  environment.  One 
of  the  laws  that  the  new  comprehensive 
scheme  will  supersede — the  Alaska  Pipe- 
line Authorization  Act — provides  for 
compensation  to  those  damaged  by  spills 
from  the  Alaska  pipeline.  In  order  to 
include  those  spills — as  well  as  spills  on 
land  from  other  oil  facilities — within  the 
new  scheme,  our  bill  governs  all  oil  spills. 


CLINTON  ANDERSON 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  saddended  to  leam  of  the  death  of 
my  friend  and  former  colleague,  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  on  Tuesday. 

When  I  served  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  I  recall  with 
special  respect  his  efforts  to  assure  that 
our  elderly  were  provided  with  adequate 
medical  care.  No  one  was  more  respon- 
sible for  making  our  medicare  program  a 
living  reality. 

It  was  later  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Clinton  Anderson  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  There  I  learned  of  his  under- 
standing and  concern  for  our  Nation's 
less  fortimate,  and  of  his  commitment  to 
having  sound  and  well-admlnlstered 
Federal  programs  to  help  them. 

Whether  It  was  medical  care  for  the 
needy,  the  development  of  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  or  the  protection  of  our 
natural  resources  for  future  generations, 
Clinton  Anderson  was  sure  to  be  Involved. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
he  showed  a  unique  ability  to  understand 
complex  Issues  and  problems,  and  to  of- 
fer intelUgent  and  constructive  solutions 
to  them. 

Clinton  Anderson's  life  was  a  testi- 
mony to  intellectual  achievement,  and  to 
an  indomitable  sense  of  personal  and 
political  courage. 

My  deepest  sympathies  to  his  wife, 
Henrietta,  and  to  all  his  family. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE 
FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
29th  session  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Council  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion— ICEM — is  currently  underway  in 
Geneva.  As  Senators  know,  for  more  than 
two  decades  ICEM  has  been  one  of  the 
main  forums  for  international  action  in 
the  field  of  national  migration  and  refu- 
gee resettlement.  Although  the  bulk  of 
the  persons  moved  and  resettled  by 
ICEM  have  been  of  European  origin,  in 
recent  years  this  international  humani- 
tarian organization  has  become  increas- 
ingly involved  in  non-European  problems 
as  well. 

In  light  of  this  development  and  long- 
standing suggestions  that  ICEM  offer  its 


services  on  a  truly  global  basis,  in  early 
October  the  Director  of  ICEM,  Mr.  John 
F.  Thomas,  convened  a  group  of  experts 
to  make  recommendations  for  amending 
ICEM's  constitution  and  adapting  the 
organization  "to  the  present  needs  of  the 
world."  A  report  of  their  findings  and 
recommendations  is  being  submitted  to 
the  current  meetings  in  Geneva. 

Because  of  the  widespread  congres- 
sional and  public  interest  in  the  activities 
of  ICEM,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  riiat 
the  text  of  this  special  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  order^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuccxsTiONS  FOR  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution or  THE  Intercovernmentai.  Com- 
mittee roR  Edropean  Migration — ICEM 

1.  Having  carefully  followed  the  evolution 
of  the  migration  trends  in  the  world,  the 
Director  of  ICE3d  has  repeatedly  stressed  that 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  Europte  and  In 
other  continents  when  ICEM  was  established 
in  1951  have  radically  changed.  New  refugee 
problems  in  several  continents,  substantial 
decrease  of  emigration  from  Europe,  new  in- 
tercontinental migration  flows,  great  increase 
of  intracontinental  movements,  especially  in 
Europe  and  In  Latin  America,  very  great 
growth  of  movements  within  each  country 
are  only  some  of  the  world-wide  significant 
developments  (see  among  others  document 
MC/1033  of  20  October  1972). 

2.  As  a  consequence  of  the  outstanding 
changes  mentioned  above  ICEM  has  increas- 
ingly been  requested  by  governments  and 
International  organizations  to  make  its  serv- 
ices and  Its  25  years  of  experience  available 
for  new  programmes  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  The  recent  problems  of  the  Asians 
from  Uganda,  the  Chileans  from  Chile,  the 
Indo-Chlna  refugees  and  the  technical  ad- 
vice requested  on  many  intracontinental 
questions  are  an  unquestionable  proof  that 
ICEM  Is  needed  in  various  continents  and  for 
greatly  diversified  purpoees. 

3.  In  recent  years  an  abnormal  situation 
has  also  developed,  which  Is  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  on  one  side  the  so-called  tra- 
ditional programmes  of  ICEM  Included  In  the 
regular  budgets  are  decreasing  or  suffering 
from  lack  of  funds,  while,  on  the  other  side, 
the  "special  programmes"  carried  out  outside 
of  the  traditional  activities  and  of  the  ICEM 
budget  are  increasingly  growing. 

4.  Many  Member  Qovernments  have  already 
pointed  out  the  described  situation  on  the 
occasion  of  ICEM's  Twentieth  Anniversary 
and  In  a  number  of  other  sessions  of  the 
Council  and  the  Executive  Committee.  Many 
Member  Governments  have  also  frequently 
stressed  the  necessity  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Committee  and  to  adopt  ICEM 
to  the  present  needs  of  the  world. 

5.  The  Director  believes  that  the  time  has 
come  for  Member  Governments  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Article  29  of  the  same  clearly  es- 
tablishes the  procedure  to  be  followed  for 
the  presentation,  examination  and  adoption 
of  the  amendments  and  explicitly  foresees 
that  "texts  of  proposed  amendments  shall  be 
communicated  by  the  Director  to  Member 
Governments".  On  the  basis  of  the  above 
Article  29  the  Director  requested  Professor 
Robert  Ago,  the  ICEM  Legal  Consultant,  to 
convene  a  group  of  very  high-level  experts, 
mostly  specialized  in  international  law.  for 
a  study  of  this  matter  and  the  formulation 
of  a  report  outlining  the  manner  In  which 
the  Constitution  could  be  amended.  The 
group  of  experts,  which  met  in  Geneva  on  6 
and  7  October,  prepared  the  attached  report 
with  the  annexed  suggestions  for  possible 
amendments.  The  experts,  although  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  {Mirtlcipated  In  the  study 
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on  a  personal  basis.  In  no  way  representing 
the  governments  of  their  country  of  origin 
or  of  any  other  country. 

6.  The  Director  wishes  to  point  out  that 
the  basic  amendments  are  limited  to  the 
Preamble  and  to  Chapter  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion concerning  the  purpose  and  functions 
of  the  organization.  A  few  minor  points  are 
also  Included.  He  would  like  also  to  stress 
that  no  major  changes  are  suggested  for  the 
articles  concerning  the  financing  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

7.  The  Director  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
experts  have  done  excellent  worlc  and  have 
outlined  some  amendments  which  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  reality  of  the  world  and  the 
present  activities  of  the  Committee.  Such 
amendments  Imply  the  possibility  of  several 
new  governments  Joining  ICEM  with  the  con- 
sequent reduction  of  the  administrative 
charges  for  the  present  Member  Govern- 
ments. They  would  also  be  in  line  with  the 
Intention  of  the  Director  to  prepare  the  1977 
Budget  on  a  programme  by  programme  basis. 
A  final  important  consideration  is  that  the 
technical  non-political  nature  of  the  organi- 
zation has  been  fully  maintained  and  even 
strengthened. 

8.  The  Director,  who  will  greatly  appreciate 
comments  and  suggestions  at  the  next  Coun- 
cil session.  Intends  to  communicate  to  Mem- 
ber OoTernments  the  text  of  the  proposed 
amendments  as  foreseen  in  Article  29  of  the 
Constitution.  He  hopes  that  the  CoimcU. 
after  taking  note  of  the  report  and  having 
considered  the  Importance  of  reaching  an 
early  decision  In  view  of  ICEM's  present  cir- 
cumstances, win  request  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  further  study  the  matter. 
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R«PO«T    BT    THB    OrOITP    OF    EXPEKTS 

1.  The  deslrabUity  of  revising  the  ICEM 
Constitution  with  a  view  to  bringing  It  into 
line  with  the  needs  created  by  the  poptila- 
tlon  movements   now   taking   place   In   the 
world  has  been  raised  on  several  occasions 
by  different  Member  Governments  at  sessions 
of  the  ICEM  Executive  Committee  or  Coun- 
cil. In  this  connexion  it  has  been  stressed 
that,  whereas  hitherto  the  Committee  has 
been  in  a  position  to  cope,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  with  the  constitutional  problems  in- 
volved In  undertaking  the  activities  it  has 
successively  been  called  upon  to  perform,  the 
ever  more  frequent  occurrence  of  situations 
which  do  not  tally  precisely  with  the  latter 
of  the  Constitution  or  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  drafted  highlights  the  inconvenience  of 
constantly  postponing  the  review  of  the  In- 
strument governing  the  Committee's  activi- 
ties, even  though  it  may  be  desirable  to  con- 
fine the  changes  to  the  necessary  minimum. 
In  accordance,  therefore,  with  Article  29  of 
the  ICEM  Constitution,  which  lays  down  the 
procedure    for    amending    it,    Mr.    John    F. 
Thomas  asked   Professor  Roberto   Ago.   the 
Committee's  Legal   Consultant,   to  call   to- 
gether a  group  of  experts  in  international  law 
to  review  the  ICEM  Constitution  and  make 
suggestions  on  how  it  might  be  amended  so 
as  to  make  of  It  an  Instrument  better  aligned 
with    exUtlng    conditions    and    with    those 
which  may  arise  in  the  future.  The  follow- 
ing  experts  met  at  ICEM  Headquarters.  Oe- 
Vj     neva,  on  6  and  7  October  1975: 
Professor  Roberto  Ago  (Italy) : 
Professor  of  International  law,  University 
of  Rome.  Member  and  former  Chairman.  In- 
ternational Law  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations.   Chairman.   Vienna   Conference   on 
the  Law  of  Treaties  (1988-1969) .  Vice-Chalr- 
man.  Institute  of  International  Law. 
Professor  Georges  ABI-SAAB   (Egypt): 
'Professor  of  international  law.  Graduate 
Institute  of  International  Studies.  Geneva 
Dr.  Donald  G.  Benn  (US.A.) : 
Former  minority  counsel  for  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Immigration.  Citizenship  &  Inter- 
naUonal  Law.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  of  Repreaentatlves,  Congress  of  the 
united  States. 


Professor  Paul  DE  VTSSCHER  (Belgulm) : 
Professor   of   International    law,    Catholic 
University    of    Louvaln.    Secretary    General, 
Institute  of  International  Law. 

Professor  Ernesto  de  LA  GUARDIA  (Ar- 
gentina) : 

Ambassador  of  Argentina  to  the  Socialist 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  Agent  for 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  Canal  Bea- 
gle dispute  with  Chile. 

Professor  Robert  JENNINGS  (United  King- 
dom) : 

Professor  of  international  law.  University 
of  Cambridge.  Member  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  of  the  United  Nations. 

Professor  Hermann  MOSLER  (Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany) : 

Professor  of  international  law.  University 
of  Heidelberg.  Member  of  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights. 

Ambassador  Roman  ROJAS   (Venezuela) : 
Director  for  Frontiers,  Ministry  of  External 
Relations.  Caracas. 

Professor  Prosper   WEILL    (France) : 
Professor  or  administrative  law  and  inter- 
national law.  University  of  Paris  n.  Joint 
Director.  Institut  des  Hautes  Etudes  Inter- 
nationales. Paris. 

2.  The  group  of  experts,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  briefed  on  ICEM's  activities  and 
their  evolution  over  the  years,  carefully  ana- 
lyzed the  changes  in  the  world  migration 
situation  since  the  time  when  the  functions 
of  ICEM  had  been  defined.  They  noted  In 
the  first  place  that  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  Brussels  Migration  Conference  of  1951, 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, revealed  that  two  major  problems 
were  at  that  time  occupjring  the  minds  of 
diplomats,  sociologists,  economists  and  Ju- 
rists. One  of  these  was  the  problem  of  refu- 
gees which,  while  no  longer  as  massive  and 
as  urgent  as  It  had  been  In  the  immediate 
poet-war  years,  ha^  not  disappeared  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  showing  a  disturbing  tend- 
ency to  recur.  After  years  of  Intensive  activ- 
ity and  some  exceptionally  Important 
achievements,  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  (IRO)  was  about  to  be  dis- 
solved. It  had.  Indeed,  been  decided  to  set 
up  the  United  Nations  organ  which  still  ex- 
ists: the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees. 

But  that  body,  whose  activities  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  so  extremely  valuable 
especially  in  respect  of  the  legal  protection 
of  refugees,  of  their  resettlement — where 
possible — in  the  country  of  first  asylum,  or 
of  finding  a  country  of  final  settlement,  was 
not  Intended  to  be  an  organization  of  an 
operational  type  capable  of  handling  such 
practical  tasks  as  the  reunion  of  refugees, 
their  training  with  a  view  to  integration  Into 
their  new  homeland,  or  their  movement  and 
final  resettlement. 

The  setting  up  of  ICEM  was  accordingly 
designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  provide  for 
the  performance  of  these  complex  tasks — and 
that  without  limitations  as  to  the  location  of 
the  refugees.  The  terms  of  reference  of  the 
new  organization  were  not  confined  to  refu- 
gees who  fell  within  the  definition  of  the 
1951  Convention  on  the  Status  of  Refu- 
gees, nor  to  refugees  in  European  countries. 
It  is  none  the  less  true  that,  at  the  time,  the 
problem  was  seen  as  being  essentially  a  Euro- 
pean one — as  indeed  it  then  was — which,  ss 
such,  could  be  linked  to  the  problem  of  na- 
tional migrants  from  European  countries. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  hoped,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Committee,  to  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  very  difficult  situation  In 
a  number  of  European  countries  which  had 
suffered  from  the  war  and  possessed  a  sur- 
plus population  for  whom  they  could  not 
provide  Jobs,  whereas  that  surplus  popula- 
tion could  be  extremely  useful  In  overseas 
countries  with  Inadequate  human  resources 
but  extensive  opportunities  for  agricultural 
and  industrial  development.  To  arrange  for 
the  movement  overseas  of  the  large  numbers 


of  available  workers,  thus  helping  to  allevl> 
ate  the  situation  in  a  Europe  seeking  a  bal- 
ance between  Its  demographic  resources  and 
possibilities  of  economic  recovery  and.  at  the 
same  time,  helping  to  reunite  families  over- 
seas which  had  remained  divided  throurti 
the  Interruption  of  migratory  movementi 
during  the  war  and  even  before  it  and 
lastly,  making  a  contribution  to  the  eco^ 
nomlc  transformation  desired  by  many  over- 
seas countries:  such  was  the  second  main 
purpose  which  prompted  the  setting  up  of 
the  Committee.  Accordingly,  the  principal 
functions  of  the  newly-formed  organization 
were:  to  transport  European  emigrants  and 
their  famUles,  while  providing— both  in  the 
country  of  emigration  and  In  the  country 
of  reception — all  the  necessary  facilities  of 
their  linguistic  and  vocational  training,  for 
their  placement  and  accommodation  and  for 
their  general  adaptation  and  integration  in 
their  countries  of  final  settlement. 

3.  The  group  of  experts  noted  that  ICEM 
had  been  set  up  to  meet  those  needs,  para- 
mount  at  the  time,  and  that  It  had  accord- 
ingly  set  out  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned 
to  it  which  had  been  then,  somewhat  opti- 
mistically, regarded  as  being  temporary. 

In  the  course,  however,  of  its  more  than 
two  decades  of  existence.  It  had  been  round 
that  the  exceptional  situation  for  which 
ICEM  had  been  designed  had  developed  in  a 
way  which  did  not  correspond  to  the  original 
expectations. 

When  the  Committee  had  been  founded  in 
1951,  It  had  been  normal  to  Imagine  that  the 
refugee  problem  would  gradually  disappear, 
as  the  war  and  Its  consequences  receded  Into 
the  background.  On  the  contrary  while 
ICEM  had  been  fulfilling  its  mission  In  re- 
spect of  the  refugees  remaining  In  European 
countries  at  the  time  of  Its  Inauguration, 
new  groups  of  persons  had  appeared  on  the 
scene  seeking  asylum  either  In  Eiu-ope  or,  la 
Increasing  proportions,  in  countries  outside 
Eiurape.  And  those  situations  had  often  as- 
sumed the  character  of  real  emergencies  It 
thus  transpired,  and  the  group  of  experts 
wished  to  stress  that  point,  that  the  first  of 
the  two  tasks  entrusted  to  the  Committee— 
that  relating  to  the  training,  transport  and 
resettlement  of  refugees— so  far  from  being 
temporary,  was  a  task  for  whose  performance 
provision  had  to  be  made  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Therefore,  if  only  for  such  a  reason, 
the  "provisional"  nature  of  the  Committee 
no  longer  seemed  to  be  based  on  a  realistic 
appreciation  of  the  situation. 

The  group  of  experts  also  noted  that  an 
even  more  marked  change  had  been  taking 
place  in  respect  of  the  second  of  the  two 
main  functions  assigned  to  ICEM.  After  the 
first  few  years  of  ICEM's  activity,  unemploy- 
ment sharply  declined  in  European  coun- 
tries. The  economic  recovery  in  Europe  has 
made  it  possible  to  find  work  at  home  for 
large  numbers  of  workers  for  whom,  previ- 
ously, only  emigration  to  another  conti- 
nent— the  Americas  or  Australia— seemed  to 
offer  prospects  of  an  acceptable  future.  On 
the  one  hand,  large-scale  migration  oppor- 
tunities sprang  up  within  Europe  Itself  and, 
on  the  other,  even  greater  migratory  move- 
ments were  Uking  place  Inside  some  of  the 
States  which  had  previously  made  a  very 
great  contribution  to  overseas  emigration. 
Thus  the  numbers  of  movements  to  overseas 
countries  have  fallen  dramatically.  The  pres- 
ent recession  may  lead  to  some  slight  revival 
of  overseas  migration,  but  there  are  no 
grounds  for  expecting  It  to  resume  its  former 
'  proportions. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  overseas  coun- 
tries formerly  open  to  almost  unlimited  im- 
migration, have  experienced  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion In  their  capacity  to  absorb  manpower 
from  Europe — the  more  so  as  large-scale  mi- 
gratory movements,  often  illegal  or  uncon- 
trolled, have  taken  place,  particularly  In 
Latin  America,  between  relatively  poor  coun- 
tries and  those  with  more  promising  devel- 
opment   prospects.    Thus    the    demand    for 
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quantitative  Immigration  has  been  replaced 
more  and  more  by  a  demand  for  qualitative 
Immigration. 

The  group  of  experts  noted  in  the  first 
place,  therefore,  that  ICEM  has  had  to  adapt 
Its  activities  to  those  new  conditions  and  that 
the  priority  originally  assigned  to  "trans- 
port"  has  increasingly  been  shifted  to  "serv- 
ices". In  addition  to,  or  Instead  of.  the  train- 
ing cotirses  formerly  organized  In  Europe  and 
m  Latin  America,  much  more  sophisticated 
forms  of  assistance  have  had  to  be  designed 
and  put  Into  operation  with  a  view  to  creat- 
ing, in  the  Immigration  countries,  the  infra- 
structure, services  and  techniques  necessary 
to  enable  those  countries  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  selective  migration.  While  migration 
from  Europe  is  far  from  having  completely 
cesised,  it  has  been  transformed  Into  the  mi- 
gration of  limited  numbers  of  highly  quali- 
fied and  specialized  personnel.  Parallel  to 
this,  ICEM  has  launched  a  "return  of  sklUs" 
programme  for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  aimed  at  encouraging 
and  facilitating  the  return  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can technicians  to  their  countries  of  origin. 

4.  The  changes  in  migration  patterns  have 
also  given  rise  to  new  requirements,  both  in 
the  Latin  American  and  In  the  European 
countries,  and — as  the  group  of  experts  noted 
with  particular  Interest — both  sets  of  coun- 
tries have  called  upon  ICEM  to  make  avail- 
able the  experience  and  skills  It  has  acquired 
in  seeking  ways  to  meet  those  requirements. 
Thus  the  Committee  has  been  asked:  by 
Argentina,  to  study  the  questions  raised  by 
movements  of  persons  from  neighboring 
countries;  by  Italy,  to  take  initiatives  in  con- 
nection with  certain  aspects  of  Intra-Euro- 
pean  migration;  by  the  United  States,  to 
examine  the  possibility  of  movements  of 
skilled  migrants  from  the  United  States  to 
Latin  America;  and  by  Chile  and  Brazil,  to 
second  staff  for  the  selection  and  transport 
of  workers  from  their  countries  going  to 
Europe  for  vocational  training  courses,  etc. 

If  the  executive  bodies  of  ICEM  have  been 
able  to  give  a  positive  response  to  these  re- 
quests, enabling  the  orstanlzation  to  under- 
take new  activities,  this  Is  due  to  a  broad 
interpretation,  rather  than  a  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  letter,  of  the  ICEM  Constitution. 
Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  growing  num- 
ber of  requests  from  Member  Governments, 
the  ICEM  Council  has  acknowledged  the 
plnclple  that  the  organization  feels  Itself 
entitled  to  accede  to  such  requests  on  condi- 
tion that  special  funds  are  allocated  for  the 
proposed  activities  and  that,  In  any  event, 
they  are  undertaken  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  Executive  Committee  or  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

The  group  of  experts  warmly  appreciated 
the  attitude  of  the  executive  bodies  of 
ICEM  In  the  above-mentioned  situations. 
It  also  acknowledged  unanimously  that  the 
organization  could  not,  in  reality,  refuse  to 
make  available  Its  skills  and  operationed 
capacity  to  meet  needs  of  a  humanitarian 
character  concerning  which  appeals  for  as- 
sistance had  been  addressed  to  It.  The  group 
of  experts  felt  obliged  to  point  out,  however, 
that  the  recurrent  requests  to  undertake 
activities  other  than  those  which  can  be 
carried  out  within  the  framework  of  Its 
ordinary  budgetary  provisions  made  It  de- 
sirable for  ICEM's  Constitution  to  be 
amended  so  as  to  correspond  better  with 
the  tasks  which  the  Committee  was  being 
increasingly  called  upon  to  perform.  In  tbla 
connexion  it  ventured  to  state  its  view — 
which  it  understands  to  be  in  line  with  that 
expressed  by  certain  Governments  at  Council 
sessions — that  it  Is  somewhat  abnormal  to 
find  that  those  of  ICEM's  activities  which 
sre  financed  out  of  funds  placed  specially 
»t  its  disposal  should  come  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  those  financed  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary budpet.  Nor  is  it  quite  normal  from  a 
legal  standpoint  that  a  large  and  virtually 


constant  body  of  activities  should  remain 
outside  the  organization's  "regular"  func- 
tions. 

5.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  pattern  and  composition  of  migratory 
movements  affecting  Europe,  Latin  America 
and  certain  other  of  the  major  traditional 
countries  of  Immigration  are  not  the  only 
ones  to  have  impressed  the  group  of  experts. 
Other  migratory  movements  have  taken  and 
are  taking  place  in  certain  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  particularly  North  Africa, 
towards  the  industrialized  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  other  continents.  The  scale  of  such 
movements  and  their  sometimes  disorderly 
and  usually  unorganized  character  have 
created  problems  both  in  the  countries  of 
origin  and  In  the  receiving  countries.  In 
other  countries  of  the  Far  East,  southern 
and  western  Asia  and  Africa,  Interest  has 
been  aroused  by  migratory  movements  which, 
if  they  could  be  carried  out  with  the  assist- 
ance and  under  the  control  of  an  interna- 
tional organization  like  ICEM  might  help 
to  relieve  the  tension  due  to  the  existence 
In  certain  areas  of  surplus  population,  while 
enabling  other  areas  to  Implement  Indis- 
pensable economic  development  projects. 
In  several  Middle  Eastern  and  African 
countries,  large-scale  development  schemes 
are  In  progress  or  planned,  for  which  these 
countries  possess  the  necessary  capital,  but 
need  manpower — which,  in  certain  countries, 
cannot  be  recruited  locally — and  a  large 
staff  of  highly  qualified  technicians,  which 
at  present  can  be  supplied  only  by  the  In- 
dustrialized countries  of  Europe  or  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

ICEM  is  the  only  international  organiza- 
tion possessing  the  necessary  experience  and 
skills  to  meet  the  different  needs  which  are 
making  themselves  felt.  In  the  view  of  the 
group  of  experts,  it  would  be  genuinely  re- 
grettable if  that  skill  and  experience  were 
not  fully  utilized  for  the  attainment  of  these 
important  objectives  which.  In  the  final 
analysis,  are  of  concern  to  mankind  as  a 
whole.  But  it  would  not  be  easy  for  ICEM 
to  devote  Itself  fully  to  the  numerous  and 
varied  activities  involved  in  the  attainment 
of  those  goals  if  its  operations  continued 
to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  im- 
posed by  the  provisions  of  the  present 
ICEM  Constitution.  The  objectives  and 
functions  of  the  organization  were  defined, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  a  time  when  circum- 
stances and  needs  were  obviously  different 
from  what  they  are  today.  It  seems  clear  that, 
with  a  view  to  the  performance  of  new 
tasks,  certain  key  articles  in  the  Constitution 
will  have  to  be  amended  so  a^  to  enable  oth- 
er countries  to  Join  with  those  which  are 
already  Members  of  the  Committee. 

6.  In  view  of  all  the  above,  the  group  of 
experts  examined  the  question  of  the  most 
appropriate  legal  course  which  might  be 
recommended  to  the  executive  bodies  of 
ICEM  on  the  assumption  that  the  latter 
agreed  with  its  views. 

Having  carefully  examined  the  Constitu- 
tion in  force  since  30  November  1964,  the 
group  of  experts  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  It  would  be  neither  necessary  nor  use- 
ful to  launch  out  on  the  process  of  adopt- 
ing an  entirely  new  constitution.  In  partic- 
ular, it  took  note  of  the  wording  of  Article 
29  of  the  existing  Constitution: 

ARTICLE     2S 

1.  Texts  of  proposed  amendments  to  this 
Constitution  shall  be  communicated  by  the 
Director  to  Member  Government  at  least 
three  months  in  advance  of  their  considera- 
tion by  the  Council. 

2.  Amendments  shall  come  into  force  when 
adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
the  Council  and  accepted  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Member  Governments  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  processes:  pro- 
vided, however,  that  amendments  Involving 


new  obligations  for  Members  shall  come  into 
force  In  respect  of  each  Member  only  on  ac- 
ceptance by  It. 

Article  29  provides  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing all  desired  amendments  to  the  text  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  very  fiexible  proce- 
dure set  forth  in  It.  Moreover,  such  amend- 
ments may  be  formulated  in  such  a  way  that 
ICESd's  new  ta^^ks  and  activities  can  be  un- 
dertaken without  Imposing  new  obligations 
on  the  existing  Members  of  the  organiza- 
tion. This  makes  It  very  much  easier  to  adopt 
and  bring  Into  force  the  amendments  In 
question,  and  precludes  the  possibility  of 
complicated  situations  arising. 

The  group  of  experts  found  that  only  two 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  were  in  fact  out 
of  the  date  and  were  longer  in  harmony  with 
the  needs  of  the  present  situation:  the  Pre- 
amble and  Article  1,  which  defines  the  Pur- 
pose and  functions  of  the  organization.  After 
making  a  careful  analysis  of  those  two  pro- 
visions and  a  detailed  study  of  the  texts  by 
which  they  might  be  replaced,  the  group  of 
experts  drafted  the  texts  given  In  the  an- 
nex to  this  report  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  meet  the  approval  of  the  ICEM  bodies 
which  will  have  to  take  a  decision  concern- 
ing them. 

The  amendment  of  the  Preamble  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  change  In  the  name  of 
the  organization  itself.  In  this  respect,  the 
group  of  experts  thought  that,  at  the  very 
least,  the  adjective  "European"  should  ba 
deleted,  since  that  term  Is  not  only  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  undertaking  of  the  new  activi- 
ties which  it  Is  thought  desirable  for  the 
Committee  to  perform,  but  does  not  even 
describe  accurately  the  activities  It  has  been 
performing  for  a  long  time  past.  The  group 
of  experts  did  not  take  it  upon  Itself  to  pro- 
pose a  more  drastic  change  of  the  organiza- 
tion's name.  It  will  be  for  the  executive 
bodies  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  word 
"Committee"  should  bo  replaced  by  "Organi- 
zation" or  some  similar  term,  and  whether 
the  word  "international"  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  equivalent,  but  less  usual,  "In- 
tergovernmental." 

7.  With  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
Constitution,  the  group  of  experts  came  to 
the  conclusion  that.  In  their  broad  outlines 
and  apart  from  a  few  stylistic  Improvements 
which  might  be  made  in  conjunction  with 
more  Important  amendments,  they  were  fully 
consonant  with  the  new  situation.  This  ap- 
plies In  particular,  to  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
ters n  (Afe»nber«;iip),  m  (Organs),  IV 
{CotincU),  V  {Executive  Committee),  VI 
(Administration)  and  Vn  (Headquarters). 
One  amendment  would  appear  desirable  to 
paragraph  1  of  Article  12  concerning  the 
com.position  of  the  Executive  Committee:  It 
might  be  useful  to  adopt  a  more  fiexible 
wording  by  which  the  composition  of  the 
Executive  Committee  could  be  easily  adopted 
to  an  eventual  increase  In  the  number  of 
ICEM  Member  Government.  A  proposed 
amendment  to  that  effect  Is  also  given  In 
In  the  annex  to  this  repoirt. 

With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
vni  (Finance),  the  group  of  experts  recog- 
nized that  the  division  of  the  ICEM  budget 
into  two  parts  corresponded  to  the  opera-- 
tlonal  character  of  the  organization  and  had 
hitherto  unable  It  to  carry  on  Its  activities 
In  an  efficient  manner.  Consequently,  the 
group  saw  no  reason  to  alter  such  a  system. 
In  adopting  that  view.  It  did  not,  of  course, 
pass  Judgment  on  questions  of  budgetary 
practice,  such  as  the  desirability  or  unde- 
slrablllty  of  altering  the  system  of  annual 
budgets.  On  the  other  hand,  without  pro- 
posing specific  amendments,  it  felt  bound  to 
draw  attention  to  the  two  following  points: 
in  Article  23,  paragraph  2,  the  words  "in  an 
amount"  might  be  more  logically  replaced 
by  the  words  "according  to  a  scale":  again, 
the  wording  of  paragraph  4  of  the  same  artl- 
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cla  did  not  aeem  to  make  a  sufflciently  clear 
distinction  between  the  expenditure  to  be 
attributed  to  the  administrative  and  opera- 
tional parte  of  the  budget  respectively. 

With  regard  to  Chapter  IZ  (Legal  status) , 
the  group  of  experts  did  think  it  i4>proprlate 
to  propose  new  wording  for  Articles  25  and  26. 
This  proposal,  which  Is  also  given  In  the 
annex  to  this  report,  does  not  In  fact  change 
anything  of  substance  In  the  existing  provi- 
sions. It  simply  makes  the  meaning  clearer, 
tbxis  preventing  the  confusions  and  difficul- 
ties which  have  more  than  once  arisen  In 
their  practical  application.  The  group  of  ex- 
perts considered  that  this  clearer  wording 
might  also  make  It  easier  for  Member  Oov- 
emments  to  fuUU  the  obligations  defined  In 
those  articles  within  the  framework  of  their 
respective  legal  systems. 

Apart  from  what  has  already  been  said 
about  the  purely  formal  changes  which  It 
might  seem  necessary  to  make  If  a  decision 
was  taken  to  amend  the  Constitution,  the 
group  of  experts  did  not  feel  the  need  to 
propose  any  amendments  to  Chapter  XI 
(Miactllaneous  provisions).  Having  regard, 
however,  to  the  text  of  Article  30,  the  group 
of  experts  wondered  whether  It  might  not 
be  desirable  to  prescribe  also  a  procedure  for 
the  settlement  of  dilutes  between  ICEM 
and  one  or  more  Member  Oovemments. 

AMHSZ — SUGOSSTB)    AMEKDMXNTS 
FKXAMBLa     (NXW) 

The  member  governments  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration, bearing  In  mind  the  steady  Increase 
of  minatory  movements  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  particularly  serious  and  often 
urgent  problems  arising  periodically  from  the 
existence  of  oonsldwable  numbers  of  refu- 
gees: 

Noting  the  interdependence  of  the  various 
forms  of  migration — Intercontinental,  Inter- 
regional or  Internal— «nd  of  the  various  fac- 
tors relating  to  them: 

Aware  of  the  Importance  of  a  harmonious 
solution  to  migration  problems  for  the  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  human  rights: 

Convinced  that  migration  may  be  instru- 
mental In  Improving  the  distribution  of  hu- 
man resources,  particularly  through  the  or- 
derly transfer  of  technology  to  developing 
ootm  tries; 

Considering  that  experience  has  shown  that 
the  realization  of  such  purpose  calls  for  a 
policy  of  assisted  migration  and  for  increased 
International  action,  which  should  be  ex- 
tended in  scope  to  cover  the  world; 

Do  hereby  establish  the  Intergovernmental 
Migration  Committee  (hereinafter  called  the 
Committee)  as  an  International  organization 
to  be  reguUted  by  this  Constitution. 
Article  1  (new) 

1.  The  purposes  of  the  Committee  «hall  be 
to  contribute  towards  the  solution  of  migra- 
tion problems  with  a  view  to  promoting  both 
free  movement  of  persons  and  resettlement 
of  refugees,  and  economic  and  social  progress 
throughout  the  world. 

2.  To  that  end.  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be,  inter  alia: 

(a)  to  co-operate  with  Oovemments  and 
competent  (Hganlzations  in  the  study  of  mi- 
gration problems  and  the  formulation  and 
Implementation  of  co-ordinated  migration 
policies; 

(b)  to  assemble,  analyse  and  disseminate 
Information  relating  to  migration; 

(c)  to  provide,  in  agreement  with  the  gov- 
ernments concerned,  services  in  the  foUowlne 
fields: 

Jl)  technological,  economic,  socUl  and 
demographic  studies  in  all  matters  connected 
with  migration; 

(U)  information  and  guidance  to  persons 
wishing  to  emigrate  or  who  have  emigrated, 


and  to  those  returning  to  their  home  coun- 
tries; 

(Ul)  vocational  and  linguistic  training  for 
migrants: 

(Iv)  the  recruiting,  documentation,  recep- 
tion and  placement  of  migrants; 

(V)  the  reunion  of  families; 

(vl)  housing  and  other  Infrastructure  re- 
quired In  migration; 

(vii)  adaptation  and  integration  of  mi- 
grants In  the  host  country,  with  due  respect 
for  their  cultural,  linguistic  and  religious 
Identities; 

(vlil)  resettlement  of  migrants  returning 
to  their  home  country; 

(Ix)  problems  raised  by  Ulegal  migration; 

(d)  to  provide  transport  of  migrants,  and 
related  services; 

(e)  to  prepare  and  carry  out.  In  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Interested  governments,  opera- 
tional projects  to  meet  emergency  situations 
giving  rise  to  movements  of  population; 

(f)  to  prepare  and  carry  out,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Interested  governments,  op- 
erational projects  for  the  benefit  of  devel- 
oping countries,  with  a  view  to  a  better 
distribution  of  human  resources,  and  in 
particular: 

(I)  to  provide  such  technical  co-operation 
as  governments  may  require  In  migration 
matters; 

(II)  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  technology 
through  migration,  while  reducing  the  nega- 
tive effects  of  the  "brain  drain"; 

(III)  to  promote  the  return  of  skills  to  the 
country  of  origin: 

(g)  to  take  such  other  meas\ires  as  may 
be  required  for  the  realization  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  organization. 

3.  In  addition,  the  Committee  shall  have 
the  responsibility  for  dealing  with  refugee 
migration.  To  that  end.  arrangements  may 
be  made  by  the  Committee  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  concerned.  Including 
those  undertaking  to  receive  them,  and  with 
governmental  and  non-governmental  inter- 
national organizations. 

4.  The  Committee  recognizes  that  admis- 
sion criteria  and  admission  quotas  are  mat- 
ters falling  within  the  domestic  competence 
of  governments;  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions. It  shall  conform  to  the  laws,  regula- 
tions and  policies  of  the  emigration  and  Im- 
migration countries  concerned. 

Article  12  (new) 

1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  nine  Member 
Oovemments.  That  number  may  be  changed 
by  a  Council  decision  reached  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  provided  that  number  shall 
never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  nine. 

2.  (no  change) 

3.  (no  change) 

4.  (no  change) 

Article  25  (new) 
The  Conunittee  shall  possess  full  Juristic 
personality  in  both  international  law  and 
domestic  law.  In  particular,  it  shall  enjoy  the 
capacity;  a)  to  contract;  b)  to  acquire  and 
dispose  of  Immovable  and  movable  property; 
c)  to  receive  and  disburse  public  and  private 
funds;  d)   to  institute  legal  proceedings. 

Article  26  (new) 

1.  The  Committee  shall  enjoy  such  privi- 
leges and  immunities  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  purposes. 

2.  Representatives  of  Member  Oovem- 
ments, the  Director,  the  Deputy  Director  and 
the  staff  of  the  Administration  shall  likewise 
enjoy  such  privileges  and  immunities  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  Independent  exercise 
of  their  functions  In  connection  with  the 
Committee. 

3.  The  previous  paragraphs  shall  in  no  way 
preclude  the  i>ossibUity  (for  the  Conunlttee] 


to  enter  Into  special  agreements  or  other 
arrangements  on  the  matter. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  BLACKWELL. 
OKLA. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  fi- 
nancial plight  of  New  York  City  con- 
tinues to  dominate  the  news,  with  no  easy 
solution  to  that  municipality's  years  and 
years  of  fiscal  irresponsibiltiy  yet  in  sight 
In  the  interest  of  informing  New  York- 
ers how  one  Oklahoma  community  solved 
its  fiscal  problems,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bplng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
Cheks  Up,  New  York!  See  What  Happened 
To   CrTY   OF   Blackwell 
(By  Danforth  W.  Austin) 
Blackwell,  Okla.— Just  3>/4  years  ago  the 
major  industry  of  this  little  northern  Okla- 
homa town  (population  8,600)  announced  it 
was  closing  down,  and  Blackwell  saw  a  future 
every  bit  as  bleak  as  New  York  faces  today: 
rising  unemployment,  a  falloff  in  city  reve- 
nues and  a  loss  of  population. 

Oloomy  New  Yorkers  might  be  Interested 
In  knowing  what  has  happened  to  Blackwell 
since. 

In  the  two-block  business  section  the  stores 
report  a  retail  sales  increase  of  20%  in  the 
last  year.  In  recent  weeks  particularly  "I've 
noticed  that  people  are  really  beginning  to 
spend  money,"  says  Kenneth  Bradley,  man- 
ager of  Hunt's  department  store. 

Down  at  Ray  Hamlin  Chevrolet-Cadillac, 
Mr.  Hamlin  confidently  notes  that  "even  if 
gasoline  does  go  to  70  cents  a  gallon,  people 
around  here  will  still  buy  Cadillacs." 

And  on  the  outskirts  of  town  two  new 
shopping  centers  are  going  up  and  new  homes 
and  paved  streets  are  rising  from  land  that 
sprouted  grain  only  a  short  time  ago. 

In  fact,  few  of  Black  well's  worst  fears  have 
materialized  since  May  1972  when  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  story  ("Black  Day  In  Black- 
well")  detailed  the  gloom  spread  across  the 
town  by  the  news  that  the  town's  economic 
mainstay,  the  aging  Blackwell  Zinc  Co. 
Smelter,  was  being  closed  by  its  owner,  Amax 
Inc.  The  smelter  employed  800  people,  ac- 
counting for  over  half  the  manufacturing 
Jobs  in  town,  and  local  commerce  relied  on 
Its  annual  $5.5  million  payroll. 

lock  and  hard  work 
Last  December  the  smelter's  final  few  em- 
ployes left,  but  Instead  of  a  depressed  area 
they  faced  a  prosperous  town  with  a  stable 
population.  Blackwell  still  has  its  share  of 
economic  and  financial  problems,  but  they 
are  minor  compared  with  the  situation  In 
1972  when.  Mayor  Max  Rogers  recalls,  the 
town  was  faced  with  losing  half  its  popula- 
tion. 

Partly  due  to  luck  and  partly  due  to  the 
town's  hard  work  in  attracting  new  Industry, 
Blackwell  stands  today  as  a  town  that 
changed  almost  overnight  from  being  a  com- 
pany town  to  one  with  a  healthy  economic 
mix.  "New  Industry  has  really  picked  up  that 
town,"  says  Will  Bowman  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Employment  Service.  The  town  esti- 
mates that  its  unemployment  rate  is  a  little 
over  6%.  well  below  the  6.6%  average  for 
the  state. 

The  luck  Involved  In  Blackwell's  recovery 
came  from  the  sudden  boost  to  the  town's 
rural  economy  by  the  first  big  Russian  grain 
deal  that  was  negotiated  as  the  smelter  was 
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being  phased  out.  In  surrounding  Kay  Coun- 
ty, where  yields  of  wheat  and  other  crops 
are  among  the  highest  In  the  nation,  farmers 
have  continued  to  prosper  from  Soviet  and 
other  foreign  grain  sales. 

It  was  also  fortiinate  that  Amax  gradually 
phased  out  the  plant  over  about  30  months, 
giving  the  town  breathing  space.  Many  older 
employees  simply  retired.  A  few  left  town. 
But  many  have  found  other  employment  in 
the  town. 

The  new  Jobs  have  been  brought  to  Black- 
well  through  the  determined  efforts  of  a  team 
of  businessmen  and  city  officials.  Paul  Hock- 
ersmith,  who  was  hired  to  direct  the  company 
recruiting  drive,  has  traveled  across  the 
tJ.S.  and  Canada  in  search  of  prospects.  "We 
follow  up  on  every  rumor,"  he  sajrs. 

FIVE     NEW     INDUSTRIES 

To  date  five  new  Industries  have  come  to 
Blackwell  with  jobs  for  more  than  200.  They 
expect  to  double  their  employees  over  the 
next  few  years.  They  include  United  Fabri- 
cators, which  makes  oil  storage  tanks,  and 
Electron,  a  producer  of  castings  for  electric 
furnaces  (one,  however,  a  small  maker  of 
farm  implements,  has  run  into  financial  dif- 
ficulties and  says  It  may  have  to  close  by 
the  end  of  the  year) . 

John  Morebead,  who  manages  the  $4.8  mil- 
lion Electron  plant,  says  his  company  was  at- 
tracted by  the  abundance  of  labor  and  raw 
materials,  such  as  scrap  steel,  available  In 
the  area.  And  because  of  the  smelter's  demise 
there  was  plenty  of  energy  avaUable,  he  says. 
The  new  companies  were  also  attracted  by 
the  fact  that  they  don't  have  to  pay  property 
taxes  during  their  first  two  years  In  Black - 
well. 

"We  weren't  about  to  go  down  the  tubes," 
says  Bill  Rodgers,  Jr.,  president  of  Sectirlty 
Bank  &  Trust  and  a  member  of  another 
group  of  businessmen  that  has  managed  to 
persuade  voters  to  approve  $1.2  million  In 
bonds  to  finance  industrial  development 
projects. 

Amax  has  given  the  town  the  smelter  site 
and  130  acres  of  imiised  land.  And  the  grimy 
smelter  has  been  pulled  down  and  In  Its 
place  brightly  painted  buildings  are  going  up 
to  house  Blackwell's  new  industry. 

Not  everything  Is  rosy  in  Blackwell.  The 
city  is  still  staggering  under  the  loss  of  wa- 
ter and  electricity  sales  to  the  Amax  smel- 
ter, which  once  provided  15%  of  the  city's 
revenues.  City  manager  Chuck  Smith  says 
the  city  "Is  having  a  very  difficult  fiscal 
year."  So  bad,  in  fact,  that  a  raise  promised 
to  city  employees  last  summer  has  been  post- 
poned until  January. 

^me  townspeople  are  complaining  that 
the  tax  breaks  for  Industry  are  depriving 
the  school  district  of  badly  needed  revenues. 
Housing  also  Is  a  problem,  even  though  73 
new  homes  have  been  built  in  the  past  three 
years  and  another  seven  are  going  up. 
"There's  a  real  need  here  for  moderately 
priced  homes,"  says  John  Boersma,  a  beer 
distributor.  But  Mr.  Boersma  says  he's  so 
"optimistic"  about  Blackwell's  future  that 
he  and  a  local  doctor  are  developltig  92  sites 
for  new  homes. 

The  smelter's  former  employes  also  are 
optimistic  once  again.  "I'm  50  years  old,  and 
when  they  announced  the  closing  It  was  like 
having  the  rug  pulled  out  from  under  me," 
remembers  Don  Porter,  who  was  general  fore- 
man of  the  smelter  foundry  when  he  was 
laid  off  in  early  1974.  "I  had  no  Idea  what 
I  could  do."  As  it  happens,  plenty.  Mr.  Porter 
was  hired  by  Electron  as  its  general  foreman 
only  four  days  after  leaving  the  smelter.  "It 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  easy  transition,"  be 
says. 

A  lot  of  the  smelter  workers  do  miss  their 
old  employer,  if  only  because  of  the  higher 
wages  that  Annex  paid.  "If  I  could  have 
stayed  until  June  of  1974  I  would  have  been 
making  $4.04  an  hour,"  says  25-year-old  Mike 
Welch.  Now,  as  a  foreman  at  Oklahoma  In- 


vestment Casting,  a  new  company  making 
small  Indiistrlal  castings,  his  salary  is  only 
$3.15  an  hour.  However,  he  says,  "we're  stiU 
making  It." 

Times  also  have  changed  for  the  36  towns- 
people, mostly  farmers,  who  were  widely 
blamed  for  closing  down  the  smelter  because 
they  had  brought  an  antipollution  suit 
against  the  zinc  plant.  Although  Amax  de- 
nied any  connection  between  the  litigation 
and  its  decision  to  close,  it  did  note  that  it 
would  be  uneconomical  to  install  antipollu- 
tion equipment  at  the  smelter.  Employees 
were  so  embittered  by  the  suit  that  Calvin 
Bowling,  one  of  the  35  plaintiffs,  said  at  the 
time  that  "on  account  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren I  doubt  If  I  would  do  this  over  again." 

But  feelings  have  softened.  For  one  thing 
some  smelter  workers  themselves  have  taken 
their  old  employer  to  court  seeking  compen- 
sation for  what  they  claim  to  be  Job-related 
problems. 

As  for  Mr.  Bowling,  a  restaurant  owner  as 
well  as  a  farmer,  he's  stUl  a  plaintiff  in  the 
suit  against  Amax  (which  Is  due  to  be  heard 
In  Kay  County  district  court  next  January) . 
He  says  that  while  he's  btUl  far  from  being 
the  most  popular  man  on  Main  Street,  these 
days  "about  half  the  people  who  boycotted 
my  restaurant  have  come  back." 


tlumn  is  jioi 
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GUNS  DO  KILL  PEOPLE 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  carries  a  perceptive 
article  by  Alan  L.  Otten.  This  column  is 
based  on  testimony  before  the  Govern' 
ment  Operations  Committee.  A  group 
men  who  are  in  the  frontlines  of  fight- 
ing crime  in  our  cities  and  Nation  testi- 
fied on  the  need  for  effective  gim  con- 
trol. 

Pollster  Louis  Harris  also  brought 
forth  persuasive  facts  indicating  that  the 
huge  majority  of  the  population  favors 
mandatory  Federal  registration  of  hand- 
guns. 

The  article  by  Alan  Otten  is  must  read- 
ing for  all  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  13,  19751 

Guns  Do  Kill  People 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — Copgress  usually  likes  to 
listen  to  experts. 

Senate  and  House  committees  are  always 
gathering  advice  from  leading  economists 
and  businessmen  on  prop>er  economic  policy, 
from  tax  experts  on  changes  in  tax  laws,  from 
military  men  on  new  weapons  systems'  or 
from  scientists  on  medical  or  space  problems. 
And,  to  a  substantial  degree,  the  lawmakers 
heed  this  advice. 

In  one  area,  though.  Congress  turns  a  deaf 
ear  on  the  experts:  on  controlling  handguns. 
FBI  directors,  Secret  Service  chiefs,  big  city 
police  commissioners  and  others  who  are  di- 
rectly on  the  line  in  fighting  murder,  rob- 
beries and  other  crime  and  violence  all  urge 
tough  handgun  laws — and  still  nothing  hap- 
pens. 

This  train  of  thought  was  prompted  by  re- 
cent testimony  to  a  Senate  committee  by  five 
key  law  enforcement  officials.  The  men  in- 
volved— in  charge  of  police  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  Boston,  Atlanta,  Newark  and  San 
Antonio — can  hardly  be  called  wooUy-headed 
criminal  coddlers.  yet  one  after  the  other 
they  pled  with  the  Senators  to  enact  the 
strictest  sort  of  federal  centred  on  hand- 
guns. Their  testimony  was  completely  con- 
vincing to  any  remotely  open  mind. 


Over  and  over  they  stressed  the  growing 
number  of  violent  crimes  committed  with  a 
handgun — and  how  much  deadlier  guns  are 
than  any  other  possible  weapon. 

Handguns,  asserted  Boston  Pc^ce  Commis- 
sioner Robert  dlGrazia,  are  "the  main  source 
of  violent  crime.  .  .  .  The  handgun  is  used 
for  nothing  except  to  kill  people." 

If  the  country  doesn't  soon  adopt  a  tough 
gun  control  law,  warned  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff  Peter  Pltchess,  more  and  more  people 
will  be  buying  guns  In  mistaken  hopes  of 
self-defense,  and  soon  "we  are  going  to  revert 
to  the  old  law  of  the  West  where  the  fast- 
est gun  wUl  prevail."  For  every  robber 
stopped  by  an  armed  homeowner  or  storeown- 
er,  he  said,  "four  homeowhers  or  members  of 
their  family  suffer  death  in  a  gun  accident." 

Atlanta's  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety 
A.  Reginald  Eaves  said  three-fourths  of  the 
161  handgun  homicides  in  his  city  last  year 
were  motivated  by  "anger  and  drunken  argu- 
ment. Jealousy  and  revenge — three  out  of 
four  deaths  which  I  believe  could  have  been 
prevented,  were  a  handgun  not  available." 

Hubert  Williams,  police  director  of  Newark, 
pointed  out  that  handguns  are  not  only  being 
used  In  more  crimes,  but  escalate  the  dam- 
age caused  in  those  crimes,  and  "an  even 
more  ominous  trend  ...  Is  the  r{4>ld  in- 
crease In  gun  violence  by  Juveniles."  In  1974, 
he  reported,  one-fourth  of  Newark's  75  gun 
homicides  were  charged  to  youths  between  12 
and  18.  Mr.  Eaves  similarly  stressed  that 
"teenagers  really  feel  superior  with  the  us» 
of  a  handgun.  Once  taken  out  of  their  hands, 

lU  win  cut  down  the  number  of  teenagers 

volved  in  aggravated  assaults  and  h<Mnl- 

des." 

Police  Chief  E.  E.  Peters  reported  that  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  of  1975,  San  An- 
tonio bad  92  murders.  Including  60  commit- 
ted with  handguns.  Despite  state  and  local 
laws  against  carrying  firearms,  the  city  has 
had  595  robberies  and  419  assaults  with  guns. 
One  after  another,  the  police  officials  re- 
jected the  argument  that  "guns  don't  kill 
people,  people  kill  people."  Responded  Mr. 
Pltchess :  "If  we  accept  such  ridiculous  logic, 
then  there  Is  no  reason  to  restrict  people 
from  owning  machine  guns,  hand  grenades 
and  bombs.  After  all,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  such  weapons  so  long  as  the  people 
who  possessed  them  behave."  In  most  cases, 
Mr.  diOrazla  said,  "the  unavailabUity  of  a 
handgun  could  mean  the  noncommlssion  of 
a  violent  crime." 

Unanimously,  the  five  men  found  state  and 
local  laws  incapable  of  doing  the  Job,  since 
"guns  don't  observe  state  boundaries"  but 
fiow  easily  from  one  place  to  another.  Four 
of  the  five  urged  a  federal  law  outlawing 
handgun  ownership  for  all  but  police  and 
military  personnel,  arguing  that  mere  regis- 
tration would  be  Ineffective  and  a  waste  of 
time.  Mr.  Peters  endorsed  either  registra- 
tion or  outlawing  handguns. 

Why,  In  the  face  of  such  overwhelming 
expert  Judgment,  doesn't  Congress  act?  The 
reason,  everyone  here  pretty  well  agrees. 
Is  that  the  National  Rlfie  Association  and 
other  opponents  of  gun  control  have  man- 
aged to  establish  the  notion  that  the  office- 
holder who  backs  gun  curbs  faces  certain 
defeat  at  the  next  election.  They  claim  the 
scalps  of  former  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs,  former 
Sen.  Joseph  Clark,  and  half  a  dozen  others. 
Yet  If  these  groups  aren't  paper  tigers, 
they  may  be  at  best  cardboard  tigers.  Poll- 
ster Louis  Harris  told  the  same  Senate  com- 
mittee that  his  most  recent  survey,  admit- 
tedly taken  Just  a  few  weeks  after  the  two 
assassination  attempts  on  President  Ford, 
showed  a  whopping  77%  to  19%  majority  for 
mandatory  federal  registration  of  handguns, 
up  sharply  from  a  66%  to  30%  margin  In 
1971.  Even  handgun  owners,  he  said,  were 
61  %  to  33%  in  favor. 

Oroups  fighting  gun  control  are  politically 
effective.  Mr.  Harris  suggested,  only  because 
candidates  faU   to   mobUtze   the   far   mora 
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numerous  pro-control  voters.  Any  candidate 
making  toxigb  gun  controls  a  niajor  cam- 
paign Issue  will  win,  be  predicted.  In  the 
same  vein,  the  U.8.  Conference  of  Mayors 
calls  the  political  clout  of  gun  control  op- 
ponents a  "myth,"  and  says  that  "most  of 
the  alleged  NRA  victories  over  political  foes 
can  be  attributed  to  factors  other  than  the 
Issue  of  gun  control  and  NRA  power." 

The  pattern  of  congressional  Interest  m 
gun  control  has  been  a  flurry  of  concern 
right  after  some  dramatic  event:  the  assas- 
sination of  John  Kennedy,  the  assassination 
of  Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy, 
the  attempts  on  Mr.  Ford.  Then  the  events 
recede  In  time,  and  congressional  concern 
•bte. 

This  hasnt  quite  happened  yet,  but  there 
•re  signs  It  may  be  about  to  happen.  Oun 
control  advocates  In  Congress  are  squabbling 
among  themselves  on  the  proper  approach, 
and  the  closer  election  day  oomes,  the  slim- 
mer the  chances  of  action. 

Perhaps,  though.  It  really  Is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  listen  to  the  gun  control  experts. 
Maybe  the  people  are  more  In  line  with  the 
•zperte  than  Congress  thlnlcs. 


NEW   YORK  CITY  BANKRUPTCY 
PROSPECTS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary met  to  take  up  consideration  of 
8.  2597,  a  bill  to  reform  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Act  for  major  municipali- 
ties of  over  1  million  in  population. 
While  six  large  U.S.  cities  would  be  cov- 
ered under  this  proposed  legislation, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  prime 
Immediate  focus  was  on  one  in  particu- 
lar: New  York  City. 

Representatives  of  both  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration and  the  congressional  lead- 
ership have  stressed  the  urgency  of  swift 
action  on  this  legislation  as  part  of  our 
^ITort  to  shape  some  sort  of  solution  to 
New  York  City's  growing  fiscal  crisis. 
Nevertheless,  I  expressed  serious  reser- 
vations about  the  wisdom  of  moving 
ahead  with  such  a  bill  at  that  time 
and — for  the  first  time  In  my  6  years  as 
a  member  of  that  committee — exercised 
the  option  provided  by  the  rules  to  delay 
action  on  it  for  at  least  1  week. 

There  Is  little  dispute  that  the  exist- 
ing Federal  law  covering  municipal 
bankruptcy— chapter  IX  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act — is  inadequate  and  badly 
In  need  of  reform.  The  National  Bank- 
ruptcy Commission  so  recommended  2 
year  ago,  and  the  judiciary  committees 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
been  carefully  considering  appropriate 
changes  in  the  intervening  time.  This 
work  should  go  forward. 

It  seemed  to  me  last  Thursday,  how- 
ever— and  is  even  more  clear  today — that 
even  the  most  perfectly  drafted  revised 
bankruptcy  law  can  not  and  should  not 
be  advanced  as  a  possible  viable  alterna- 
tive path  for  the  city  of  New  York  out  of 
Its  impending  fiscal  morass. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week.  November  11, 
Senator  Proxmire  and  I  made  public  a 
report  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Ira 
Millsteln,  one  of  the  principal  attorneys 
retained  by  the  city  of  New  York  to  pro- 
vide counsel  on  the  legal  questions  which 
will  face  the  city  in  the  event  of  default. 
Mr.  Millsteln  has  worked  closely  with 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees  in  the  deliberations  on  mu- 


nicipal bankruptcy  reform  and  has 
earned  widespread  respect  for  his  efforts. 
His  report,  detailing  the  Immense  practi- 
cal and  legal  problems  which  will  face  the 
city  even  under  an  "ideal"  Federal  bank- 
ruptcy statute,  confirms  the  worst  of  my 
fears  as  to  what  default  and  bankruptcy 
would  mean  for  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  commend  this 
report  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  default  for  mu- 
nicipal bond  markets  throughout  the 
land  have  been  fully  explored  in  recent 
Bsmking  Committee  hearings  and  can 
only  be  described  as  utterly  imcertaln 
but  potentially  grave.  But  regardless  of 
whether  one  finds  plausibility  in  the  dire 
predictions  or  the  calm  reassurances 
which  have  been  put  forth  on  this  sub- 
ject, another  crucial  human  side  of  this 
crisis  appears  to  have  been  overshadowed 
in  all  the  debate  over  bond  markets, 
credit  ratings.  Interest  costs,  and  bal- 
anced budgets.  And  that  Is:  What  would 
the  effect  of  bankruptcy  be  on  life  in  the 
city  of  New  York?  How  would  the  city — 
Its  8  million  citizens,  its  hospitals,  schools, 
police,  fire,  and  sanitation  services — 
function  during  the  process?  And  how 
long  would  this  process  take? 

An  essential  related  question  for  all 
UJS.  taxpayers  must  also  be  faced:  In 
the  long  run,  would  this  approach  end  up 
costing  all  Americans  more — in  terms  of 
dollars  and  the  erosion  of  our  federal 
system — than  if  we  took  emergency  ac- 
tion now,  with  appropriate  stringent  con- 
ditions, to  avert  the  city's  default? 

The  answers  to  all  these  questions 
which  begin  to  emerge  are  chilling,  at 
best,  particularly  when  contrasted  with 
the  soothing  description  of  New  York 
City  bankruptcy  as  an  "orderly  process 
for  the  reorganization  of  its  debt"  which 
the  administration  and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  offered  in  recent  weeks. 

Since  we  have  no  clear  precedent  to 
go  on,  of  course,  much  involves  specula- 
tion. But  some  things  are  clear: 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
bankruptcy  process,  it  will  take  at  least 
8  to  10  years  to  complete,  which  is 
the  average  time  consumed  by  major  cor- 
porate bankruptcies  in  the  Federal  ju- 
risdiction covering  New  York:  the  Penn 
Central  bankrupcy  is  still  being  litigated 
more  than  5  years  after  filing,  and  they 
are  not  even  close  to  approval  of  a  mere 
plan  for  debt  reorganization,  much  less 
actual  execution.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  quality  of  Penn  Central's  service  in 
the  interim  must  also  wonder  how  much 
better  a  city  government — which  pro- 
vides not  only  transportation  services, 
but  the  entire  range  of  other  human 
services  as  well — would  function  under 
comparable  circumstances. 

The  stakes  are  so  high— $12  billion  in 
long-  and  short-term  bonded  indebted- 
ness to  be  reorganized,  almost  four  times 
the  amount  Involved  with  Penn  Cen- 
tral— that  virtually  every  decision  to 
spend  money  for  "essential  government 


piUTJOses"  pending  the  approval  of  a  final 
plan  will  be  litigated,  dragging  the  proc- 
ess out  endlessly  and  subjecting  simple 
budget  priorities  to  constant  judicial 
review. 

A  single  Federal  bankruptcy  judge, 
armed  with  two  law  clerks,  will  have  the' 
responsibility  of  deciding  on  short  notice 
a  maze  of  legal  challenges — ^many  of 
which  are  outlined  in  today's  report— 
and  presiding  over  the  organization  of 
the  city's  creditors,  who  are  unprece- 
dented in  mass  and  complexity:  160,000 
bond-  and  note-holders.  260,000  city  em- 
ployees, and  countless  vendors  of  goods 
and  services — such  as  utilities,  hospital 
suppliers,  and  landlords  of  space  leased 
to  the  city — must  be  organized  into  com- 
mittees,  which  will  then  troop  constantly 
before  the  judge  to  be  heard  on  every  dis- 
puted question.  Are  milk  deliveries  to 
schools  and  hospitals  really  essential' 
How  many  schools  and  hospitals  should 
be  closed?"  What  about  the  70th  police 
precinct?  Or  three  firehouses  in  the 
Bronx? 

On  the  very  day  the  city  files  for  bank- 
ruptcy, Its  capacity  to  meet  operating 
deficits  will  be  frozen,  and  even  the 
judge's  approval  of  Interim  financing  to 
provide  essential  services  will  be  sub- 
ject to  litigation.  As  a  result,  the  Federal 
Government  will  inevitably  be  required 
to  Infuse  substantial  sums  if  complete 
and  utter  chaos  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
Penn  Central  experience  is  again  instruc- 
tive: A  petition  of  bankruptcy  does  not 
provide  any  funds;  Federal  funds  were 
and  still  are  needed  to  keep  the  service 
running,  even  at  an  Inadequate  level. 

In  the  long  run,  the  bankruptcy  route 
assures  only  one  outcome:  a  lifetime  of 
legal  fees  for  an  army  of  lawyers.  The 
crisis  will  remain,  tied  up  in  constant 
litigation  by  creditors,  whose  Interests 
can  only  be  protected  by  resort  to  the  ad- 
versary process.  And  In  the  interim, 
only  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
the  resources  to  allow  essential  services 
to  continue.  That  is  when  the  true  baU- 
out  will  become  inevitable,  with  a  crazy- 
quilt  patchwork  of  governmental  lawyers 
overseeing  the  operations  of  the  city :  Tlie 
State  control  board  already  supervising 
New  York  State's  substantial  investment; 
a  Federal  Control  Board  to  oversee  the 
use  of  Federal  loans  and  grants  sure  to 
be  necessary;  the  bankruptcy  judge  ap- 
proving the  essentlalness  of  any  Interim 
financing;  and  countless  creditors'  com- 
mittees objecting  to  every  decision  to 
spend  money.  The  prospect  is  not  a  happy 
one. 

In  too  many  crises  in  the  past.  Con- 
gress has  displayed  a  disturbing  tendency 
to  simply  throw  the  problem  into  the 
courts,  rather  than  confront  it  directly. 
We  appear  to  be  facing  precisely  the 
same  choice  today.  If  we  do  simoly  throw 
the  New  York  City  problem  Into  the 
courts,  by  failing  to  provide  the  respon- 
sible predefault  relief  which  only  Fed- 
eral resources  can  muster,  we  invite 
chaos,  and  save  not  a  penny  in  long- 
term  costs  to  our  taxpayers. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  recent 
months  about  the  need  to  make  any  fed- 
eral solution  painful  enough  for  the  city 
of  New  York  to  assure  that  no  other 
municipality  will  be  tempted  to  seek  the 
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same  course  out  of  Its  debts  or  past 

indulgences.  Bankruptcy,  it  is  said,  will 
teach  them — and  all  other  cities — a  use- 
ful lesson.  I  fear  that  If  bankruptcy  is 
the  only  course  left  opeh  to  New  York, 
the  pain  inflicted  will  be  predictably 
harsh,  as  will  the  lessons  we  all  learn — 
marching  down  an  irreversible  and 
uncharted  road,  with  legal  tangles  In- 
volving literally  billions  of  dollars 
dragging  on  for  a  decade  or  more,  with 
services  available  to  8  million  citizens 
stripped  to  the  bare  minimum  for  the 
duration,  and  with  all  our  taxpayers 
forced  to  choose  between  allowing  the 
city  to  disintegrate  or  providing  a  con- 
stant stream  of  funding  until  a  Federal 
judge  forges  a  court-ordered  solution  to 
a  crisis  which  Congress  found  too  com- 
plex to  address. 

ExHXBrr    1 

(Well,  Gotshal  &  Manges  Memorandum, 

November  11,  1975] 

DEFAxn.T,  Some  Pboblems  and  Litioation — 

A  Discussion  Memorandum  Prepabed  for 

THE   CiTT   OF  New  York 

("Default"  as  referred  to  herein  Is  the  fil- 
ing of  a  petition  In  court  by  the  City  of  New 
York  asserting  Its  Insolvency  or  Inability  to 
pay  Its  debts  as  they  mature,  and  Its  desire 
to  effect  a  plan  to  adjust  Its  debts.) 

A.  Some  Immediate  Problems  TJpon  Fn.iNG 
a    Default    Petition 

1.  Administrative  and  Operational  Prob- 
lems— 

a.  Obtaining  ongoing  vendor  credit  for 
food,  materials,  supplies,  etc. 

b.  Securing  interim  financing  to  Cover  im- 
mediate operating  shortfalls  (from  whom, 
how  much,  how  quickly,  and  on  what  terms?) 

c.  Stabilizing  the  City's  operations  (e.g., 
assurances  to  citizens  re  levels  of  protective 
and  other  services;  assurances  to  employees 
re  status  and  salaries;  assurances  to  recip- 
ients of  services  such  as  welfare,  medical, 
day  care,  etc.) 

d.  Total  diversion  of  executive  time  from 
regular  functions. 

e.  Attempting  to  evolve  priorities  for  vari- 
ous services  and  activities  depending  upon 
uncertain  projected  levels  of  Income  and 
possibly  developing  scrip  plans  or  other  alter- 
natives. If  operating  shortfalls  are  not  met 
and,  therefore,  existing  levels  of  service  and 
activity  cannot  be  maintained. 

2.  Applications  to  Modify  Stay  of  Suits — 
The  filing  of  the  petition  operates  to  stay 

all  suits  against  the  City.  There  are  literally 
thousands  of  litigations  pending  against  the 
City.  There  wUl  be  an  immediate  flood  of 
applications  by  litigants  seeking  to  annul 
or  modify  the  stay  as  to  their  respective  liti- 
gation. A  series  of  hearings  will  have  to  be 
held  promptly  to  determine  the  broad  classes 
of  suits  which  should  proceed  (e.g.,  negli- 
gence, tax  certiorari,  other  special  proceed- 
ings). These  hearings  will  occupy  consider- 
able court  time  in  the  Initial  stages. 

3.  Will  the  court  permit  the  City  to  use 
the  revenues  It  Is  receiving  for  "essential 
services"  while  UtlgaUons  relating  to  TTnlted 
States  and  State  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory construction  problems  proceed  (see  "C" 
below)  particularly  as  many  of  the  litigation 
Issues  involve  the  very  question  of  who  has  a 
right  to  "first  revenues"  received  by  the  City. 

4.  Confusion  and  litigation  as  to  who  will 
represent  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
creditors.  Creditors  wiU  have  to  be  broken 
Into  a  variety  of  classes,  about  which  classes 
there  wlllbe  dispute.  Lawyers  will  have  to  be 
selected  for  the  various  classes.  It  Is  not  dif- 
ficult to  envision  initial  creditors'  meetings 
being  held  In  Shea  Stadlxim.  It  may  take 
months  to  settle  organizational  problems. 

6.  Beginning  to  Prepare  a  Plan  of  Com- 
position— 


a.  The  first  need  In  developing  a  plan  Is  to 
have  something  resembling  an  accurate  cash 
flow  projection.  Problems: 

( 1 )  how  to  project  the  effect  of  default  on 
tax  revenues. 

(2)  how  to  project  the  effect  of  default  on 
aU  other  sources  of  Income  such  as  federal 
and  state  revenue  sharing  and  grant  ar- 
rangements. 

(3)  how  to  project  the  effect  on  revenues 
after  default  of  set-offs  by  creditors  such  as 
banks  and  taxpayers. 

It  may  take  months  or  years  to  determine 
the  long-range  effect  of  default  on  the  rev- 
enue stream  and  this  will  Impede  the  ability 
to  develop  a  plan  of  composition. 

b.  It  may  take  years  of  litigation  to  deter- 
mine the  priorities  as  between  various  credi- 
tors (see  "C"  below)  and  this  too  will  Impede 
the  ability  to  develop  a  plan  of  composition. 

B.  some  general  problems  under  a  new  fed- 
eral BANKRUPTCY  STATUTE  (REGARDLESS  OF 
HOW  DRAFTED) 

1.  The  certificate  of  Indebtedness — 

a.  WUl  the  court  uphold  the  provisions  for 
Issuance  of  certificates  as  constitutional,  or 
win  it  hold  that  their  Issuance  Is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  state  under  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution? 

b.  To  what  extent  can  the  court  Intervene 
in  fixing  total  amounts  to  be  raised  through 
use  of  certificates  and  the  uses  to  which  the 
proceeds  are  put,  and  thereby  indirectly  be- 
come involved  with  the  business  of  the  City's 
governance  (all  of  this  puts  to  one  side  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  such  certificates 
can  be  marketed  In  the  first  place)  ? 

c.  To  what  extent  wlU  existing  creditors 
litigate  these  Issues  and  delay  use  of  the 
certificates  for  immediate  Interim  needs? 

2.  Are  the  priorities  set  out  in  the  pro- 
posed statute  constitutional  (e.g..  Is  It  con- 
stitutional to  provide  that  vendors  who  have 
sold  to  the  City  within  the  two  months  prior 
to  default  have  priority  over  so-called  se- 
cured creditors) ? 

3.  Are  provisions  permitting  the  court  to 
effectuate  a  plan  of  composition  without 
creditor  approval  (the  so -called  "cram-down" 
provisions)  constitutional  In  these  circum- 
stances? If  a  "cram-down"  provision  were 
ultimately  used  to  attempt  to  obtain  con- 
firmation of  a  plan,  litigation  concerning  Its 
application,  alone,  could  consume  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  absence  of  a  "cram-down" 
provision  might  mean  no  plan  could  ever  be 
approved. 

4.  Are  "antl-set-oS"  provisions  constitu- 
tional? 

5.  Should  the  City  seek  to  avail  Itself  of 
provisions  dealing  with  the  rejection  of  ex- 
ecutory contracts  such  as  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements,  and  the  like,  the  ensuing 
litigation  would  be  of  significant  complexity, 
and  could  cause  a  lengthy  delay  In  develop- 
ing a  plan  of  composition. 

6.  Will  the  10th  amendment  affect  the 
statute's  effort  to  assert  Jurisdiction  over  the 
City's  assets  wherever  located? 

7.  Are  provisions  making  unenforceable 
certain  contract  clauses — such  as  bankruptcy 
clauses — constl  tu  tional  ? 

8.  The  statute  envisions  the  classification 
of  creditors  for  priority  purposes  in  a  plan 
of  composition.  One  can  anticipate  complex 
litigation  on  the  issue  of  priority  since  the 
hierarchy  of  creditors  is  of  critical  signifi- 
cance to  all  concerned.  Aside  from  obvious 
questions  relating  to  priorities  as  between 
bondholders  and  noteholders,  there  are  other 
questions  such  as  the  position  of  many  other 
creditors  Including  employees,  landlords, 
vendors,  etc. 

C.    SOME    SPECIAL    PROBLEMS    DURING    PENDENCY 
OF    THE    ATTEMPT   TO   DEVELOP   A    PLAN 

1.  There  are  State  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  the  amoimt  and  type  of  permitted 
debt.  Under  the  10th  amendment,  conten- 
tions may  be  made  thrft  a  federal  statute  can- 
not preempt  these  limitations,  and,  accord- 


ingly, that  both  the  plan  of  composition  as 
well  as  any  interim  financing  have  to  comply 
with  these  limitations.  This  may  be  a  source 
of  litigation. 

2.  The  State  constitution  contains  certain 
provisions  regarding  the  use  of  "first  reve- 
nues" received  for  debt  and  debt  service  un- 
der certain  circumstances.  These  constitu- 
tional provisions  may  raise  a  number  of  litl- 
gable  issues  among  which  are: 

a.  Are  these  "first  revenue"  provisions  pre- 
empted by  the  Bankruptcy  Act  or  does  the 
10th  amendment  prohibit  preemption? 

b.  Is  anyone  (e.g.,  a  bondholder)  covered 
by  these  provlslQns  a  "secured  creditor"  for 
priority  purposes? 

c.  Will  "offering  circulars"  and  representa- 
tions made  concerning  lien  rights  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  In  construing  priority 
status  under  the  State  constitution  or  other- 
wise? 

3.  There  are  "sinking  funds"  for  certain 
types  of  the  City's  debt  Including;  water, 
transit  and  transit  unification.  Roughly  $1 
billion  may  be  Involved. 

a.  Are  these  arrangements  trusts  which 
cannot  be  touched? 

b.  WUl  sinking  fund  contributions  have  to 
be  continued  following  default? 

c.  Will  these  debt  holders  claim  accelera- 
tion and  seek  the  purported  trust  funds  now, 
rather  than  waiting? 

d.  If  purported  trust  funds  have  been 
placed  in  securities  unsatisfactory  to  these 
debt  holders,  can  they  demand  cash  in  lieu 
of  those  securities? 

4.  There  are  State  constitutional  provisions 
dealing  with  the  use  of  City  real  estate  taxes 
for  operating  purposes.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  no  more  than  2.6%  can  be  xised  for 
operating  purposes  with  the  balance  to  be 
applied  to  debt  and  debt  service. ' 

a.  Can  a  federal  statute  preempt  these 
limitations? 

b.  If  not,  and  the  City  falls  to  service  its 
debt,  does  the  City  lose  Its  abUlty  to  assess 
more  than  2.5%  In  real  estate  taxes? 

c.  Can  revenues  In  excess  of  2.6%  be  col- 
lected and  escrowed  to  service  debt  In  the 
future  under  a  plan  of  composition? 

6.  Does  the  "first  revenue"  language  of  the 
State  constitution  apply  to  federal  assist- 
ance funds  and  other  similar  sources  of 
revenue? 

6.  There  Is  detailed  legal  research  yet  to 
be  done  on  the  effect  of  default  on  projected 
revenue  streams,  both  state  and  federal, 
emanating  from  reimbursement  programa, 
revenue  sharing  programs,  and  grant  pro- 
grams. 

7.  There  is  detailed  legal  research  yet  to 
be  done,  and  negotiations  to  be  had,  on  tb« 
entire  structure  of  the  City's  banking  rela> 
tlonshlps  should  there  be  a  default. 

8.  There  Is  detailed  legal  research  yet  to 
be  done  on  the  agencies  and  authorities  of 
the  City  with  which  the  City  has  ongoing 
contractual  relationships.  The  effect  of  de- 
fault  on  these  relationships  Is  beUig  studied. 

The  foregoing  list  is  not  Intef ded  to  b« 
remotely  exhaustive:  nor  Is  It  certain  that 
every  issue  mentioned  will  ultimately  be 
litigated;  nor  Is  It  Implied  that  any  issue 
mentioned  Is  one  which  must  or  should  be 
litigated.  The  list  is  simply  Intended  to  give 
a  fair  Impression  of  the  types  of  problems 
and  litigation  which  can  be  anticipated. 

Some  Conclusions — Default  Problems 
AND  Litigation 

1.  Default  legislation,  in  and  of  Itself, 
provides  no  assurance  of  financing  as  the 
City  balances  Its  budget  and  attempts  to 
evolve  a  plan  of  composition  for  its  existing 
debt. 

2.  Should  the  Federal  Government  hay* 
to,  following  default,  aid  the  City  to  obtain 
flnanclng,  as  appears  reasonably  certain,  the 
City  wlU  have  at  least  some  potential  mas- 
ters, over  and  above  Its  elected  officials:  a 
Stat*  control  board;  a  federal  control  board: 
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ft  cupervlBlzjg  judge;  and  a  variety  of  dls- 
putatloua  credltora'  committees.  Running  tbe 
City  In  these  circumstances  is  hard  to  en- 
vision. 

3.  There  will  be  vast  and  continued  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  for  the  citizens  of 
the  City  and  Its  service  recipients. 

4.  There  will  be  Interminable  litigation 
about  the  process  of  running  the  City,  and 
about  evolving  a  plan  of  composition. 

6.  The  litigation  will  be  vastly  expensive, 
in  and  of  Itself. 

^  6.  The  litigation  will  delay  for  many  years 
-a  plan  of  composition.  The  Penn  Central 
recM^anlzatlon  case  Is  now  In  Its  6th  year. 
In  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  re- 
organization cases  average  8  years  In  dura- 
tion, and  are  not  always  successful. 

7.  If  there  is  a  default,  the  City  may  not 
be  able  to  reenter  the  capital  market  for 
additional  years  subsequent  to  the  period 
taken  by  the  evolution  and  approval  of  a 
plan  of  composition. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  MR. 
JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
retirement  of  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las is  a  sad  day  for  the  coimtry,  for 
the  Supreme  Court  and  for  the  Consti- 
tution. In  intellect  and  wisdom,  he 
ranked  with  the  greatest  Justices  of  the 
past.  His  concern  for  the  first  ^mend- 
Tient  is  a  legend.  With  Justice  Black, 
his  dissents  kept  the  flame  of  the  first 
amendment  alive  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
McCarthy  era.  Long  before  it  was  popu- 
lar and  fashionable,  he  was  a  champion 
of  the  environment  in  his  eloquent  books 
and  writings  and  decisions.  For  genera- 
tions to  come,  his  reputation  wiU  endure 
as  o'ne  of  the  great  liberal  voices  of 
20th  century  America. 

His  arrival  on  the  Court  in  1939  was 
auspicious.  Justice  Douglas  had  been 
nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  fill  the 
seat  left  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Jus- 
tice Louis  Brandeis.  His  36  years  of  serv- 
ice were  longer  than  the  service  of  any 
other  Justice.  Throughout  those  years,  he 
filled  the  Brandeis  seat  with  spirit, 
honor,  and  distinction.  Most  of  all  per- 
haps, he  believed  in  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  many  respects,  Brandeis  was 
his  model.  As  he  wrote  in  his  recent  auto- 
biography of  his  early  years,  "Go  East, 
Young  Man:" 

There  is  In  Brandeis  a  universal  note.  We 
can  reach  the  moon  and  top  all  secrets  of 
the  universe  and  yet  not  survive  If  we  do 
not  serve  the  soul  of  man.  We  serve  the  soul 
of  man  only  when  we  honor  individual 
achievements  and  respect  Individual  idlo- 
synorasles.  We  serve  the  soul  of  man  only 
when  a  man's  worth — not  his  race,  creed,  or 
ideology — becomes  our  basic  value. 

The  nation  or  the  world  can  be  smothered 
and  controlled  by  a  military-industrial  com- 
plex or  by  a  socialist  regime  or  by  some 
other  totalitarian  group.  But  In  time  the 
Individual  will  rebel.  Man,  though- presently 
enmeshed.  wUl  seek  freedcMn  Just  as  he  does 
today  in  RussU  and  In  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Just  as  he  did  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los 
Angles.  The  struggle  Is  always  between  the 
Individual  and  bis  sacred  right  to  express 
himself  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
the  power  structure  that  seeks  conformity, 
suppreaalon,  and  obedience.  At  some  desper- 
ate moment  in  history,  a  great  effort  U  made 
once  more  tor  the  renewal  of  individual  dig- 
nity. And  so  It  wui  be  from  now  to  eternity 


These  ideas  of  freedom  did  not  of  course 
originate  with  Brandeis.  But  through  his 
opinions  as  well  as  the  example  of  his  life, 
he  artlcvUated  them  and  showed  they  could 
be  practical.  That  Is  why  Brandeis  will  al- 
ways remain  a  revolutionary  symbol. 

When  I  learned,  after  the  event,  that 
Brandeis  had  gone  to  FDR  and  asked  that 
I  be  named  to  take  his  place  on  the  Court 
when  he  retired  on  February  13,  1939,  I 
was  the  proudest  human  alive. 

In  praising  Justice  Douglas  for  his 
lifetime  of  service  to  the  Constitution, 
I  also  praise  him  for  the  courage  he  dis- 
played so  often — not  only  the  courage 
of  his  views  and  fine  dissents  but  also 
the  courage  of  his  many  lonely  struggles 
against  serious  injury  and  illness.  Never 
was  this  personal  courage  more  evident 
than  in  his  struggle  this  year  to  over- 
come his  latest  tragedy  and  continue  on 
the  court.  Even  as  we  regret  his  decision 
to  retire,  we  also  hope  that  now,  relieved 
of  the  heavy  burden  of  his  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Court,  his  recovery  will  be 
enhanced,  so  that  he  may  resume  the 
brilliant  and  productive  contributions  he 
has  made  so  often  to  the  contemporary 
life  and  thought  of  our  society. 

He  was  also  a  friend,  and  so  his  retire- 
ment brings  a  special  sense  of  sadness 
to  me  and  all  the  members  of  my  family. 
He  served  with  my  father  on  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  in  the 
1930's.  I  have  known  him  since  my  child- 
hood, and  some  of  my  earliest  memories 
are  of  his  visits  to  our  home.  I  have  spent 
many  happy  hours  with  him,  especially 
in  recent  years,  and  I  look  forward  to 
spending  many  more.  As  much  as  anyone 
In  public  life,  he  persontfles  the  rugged 
individuality  that  symbolizes  the  spirit 
and  promise  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
assessments  of  Justice  Douglas'  career 
is  contained  in  John  P.  Prank's  book 
"The  Warren  Court."  published  in  1964. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  chap- 
ter on  Justice  Douglas  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  series  of  four 
brief  articles  on  Justice  Douglas'  con- 
tributions to  the  law.  The  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  April  1974  volume  of  the 
Columbia  Law  Review,  commemorating 
the  Justice's  35th  anniversary  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

( Prom  "The  Warren  Court"  1 

Ms.  Jusncx  WnxiAM  O.  Douglas 

(ByJohnP.  Prank) 

CHAPTKR  POIJH 

There  is  in  the  State  of  Oregon  the  world's 
shortest  raUroad.  Set  In  the  center  of  a  rec- 
reation area,  it  consists  of  a  few  feet  of  track 
running  from  the  edge  of  a  mountain  to  no- 
where at  all.  On  the  rock  behind  it  is  painted 
a  great  black  oval  for  a  tunnel  and  a  single 
caboose  gives  the  appearance  either  of  emerg- 
Ing  from  or  going  into  It.  The  name  of  the 
line  is  W.O.D.  and  D.J.T.  Railroad,  and  its 
great  advantage  over  a  good  number  of  other 
railroads  in  the  United  States  U  that  at 
least  it  is  not  losing  any  money.  President  of 
the  line  is  William  O.  Douglas. 

The  Lonesome  Road,  as  it  U  also  called, 
is  considerably  more  stationary  than  its  pres- 
ident. At  any  given  moment,  BUl  Douglas 


may  be  In  his  office  In  the  Supreme  Court 
BuUdlng  in  Washington.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  may  have  traveled  to  some  remote  corner 
of  the  United  States  to  make  a  speech  in 
behalf  of  the  Israeli  cause,  by  which  he  sets 
great  store.  An  inveterate  hiker,  he  may  be 
off  in  some  wilderness  area.  There  has  not 
been  such  a  believer  in  the  genuinely  strenu- 
ous life  in  high  public  office  in  the  United 
States  since  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  1954 
Douglas  made  a  180-mlle  hike  along  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  protest  the 
prospect  that  this  old  landmark  might  be 
turned  into  a  highway.  The  protest  was  suc- 
cessful, and  each  year  subsequently,  he  leads 
a  flfteen-mile  hike  along  a  part  of  the  same 
pathway.  The  hike  has  become,  in  a  rather 
vigorous  way.  a  Washington  social  event,  and 
last  year  two  hundred  hikers  went  along  with 
him. 

There  are  no  territorial  limitations  on 
Douglas.  The  only  continent  he  has  not 
toured  Is  Antarctica,  and  he  may  well  do 
that.  When  the  Court  is  out  of  session.  Doug- 
las is  likely  to  head  for  some  little-known 
corner  of  Russia,  or  a  hike  in  Afghanistan, 
or  a  trip  Into  India.  These  are  no  luxury 
tours  with  the  recumbencies  of  leisurely 
travel.  Douglas  covers  his  miles  by  Jeep  or 
by  foot,  and  his  only  use  for  the  beaten 
track  is  as  a  point  of  departure. 

Along  with  this  hyperthyrold  energy,  his 
endless  curiosity,  and  his  passion  for  the 
obscurest  and  highest  corners  of  the  out- 
doors. Douglas  is  an  infinitely  productive 
Supreme  Court  Justice.  His  productivity,  his 
Interests,  his  accomplishments  on  the  Bench 
are  immense;  but  if  a  man  had  to  stand  for 
eternity  on  one  single  act,  Douglas  might 
choose  a  particular  dissenting  opinion.  Doug- 
las succeeded  on  the  Court  to  the  seat  which 
was  held  by  Justice  Louis  Brandeis.  There 
Is  in  this  matter  of  succession  normally  no 
particular  signiflcancc.  Justice  Black,  for  ex- 
ample, succeeded  a  Justice  whose  views  were 
almost  totaUy  opposite  from  his  own  and  the 
Judicial  inheritance  is  usually  purely  senti- 
mental. If  even  that. 

But  for  Douglas,  the  inheritance  is  a  very 
pleasant  sentiment  because  Douglas  Is  in 
outlook  and  in  skill  the  closest  approxima- 
tion to  Brandeis  in  the  America  of  the  mld- 
twentleth  century.  Particularly  in  matters  of 
individual  liberty,  in  matters  of  antitrust 
law,  and  in  problems  of  business  law.  Douglas 
carries  on  the  tradition  and  the  philosophy 
of  his  great  predecessor. 

Never  was  this  more  true  than  in  Douglas' 
dissent  In  Dennis  v.  United  States.  The  great 
issue  was  what  action.  If  any,  should  be 
taken  against  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Communist  Party.  Douglas  followed  the 
views  expressed  by  Justice  Brandeis  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before.  That  Justice  had  ex- 
pounded the  principle  that  speech  could  be 
punished  in  the  American  tradition  only 
where  a  serious  and  immediate  injury  would 
be  done  to  the  country  by  allowing  the 
speech  to  run  on.  Brandeis  had  said,  and 
Douglas  agreed,  that  "if  there  be  time  to 
expose  through  discussion  the  falsehood  and 
fallacies,  to  avert  the  evil  by  the  processes 
of  education,  the  remedy  to  be  applied  is 
more  speech,  not  enforced  silence." 

Applying  these  principles,  Douglas  turned 
to  the  Communists  in  the  United  States  as 
they  existed  in  1961.  He  listed  the  works  of 
Marx  and  Lenin,  works  In  which,  as  he  saw 
them,  "the  ugliness  of  Communism  is  re- 
vealed, its  deceit  and  cunning  are  exposed, 
the  nature  of  its  activities  becomes  apparent, 
and  the  chances  of  its  success  less  likely." 
He  then  recited  his  own  most  basic  belief 
about  America  : 

"Pull  and  free  discussion  has  Indeed  been 
the  first  article  of  our  faith.  We  have  founded 
our  political  system  on  it.  It  has  been  the 
safeguard  of  every  religious.  poUtlcal.  phUo- 
sophlcal.      economic,      and      racial      group 
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amongst  ua.  We  have  counted  on  it  to  keep 
us  from  embracing  what  is  cheap  and  false; 
we  have  trusted  tbe  common  sense  of  our 
people  to  choose  the  doctrine  true  to  our 
genius  and  to  reject  the  rest.  This  has 
been  the  one  single  outstanding  tenet  that 
has  made  our  institutions  the  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  equality.  We  have  deemed  It  more 
costly  to  liberty  to  suppress  a  despised  min- 
ority than  to  let  them  vent  their  spleen." 

Douglas  accepted  the  Brandeis  view  that 
"when  conditions  are  so  critical  that  there 
will  be  no  time  to  avoid  the  evil  that  the 
speech  threatens,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt," 
but  he  found  nothing  of  the  sort  In  the  case 
before  him.  "Communism  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly exposed  in  this  country  that  it  has 
been  crippled  as  a  political  force,"  he  said. 
"Free  speech  has  destroyed  it  as  an  effective 
political  party.  It  is  inconceivable  that  those 
who  went  up  and  down  this  country  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  revolution  which  peti- 
tioners espouse  would  have  any  success.  .  .  . 
The  doctrine  of  Soviet  revolution  is  exposed 
in  all  of  its  ugliness  and  the  American  people 
want  none  of  it." 

In  such  circumstances,  he  believed,  the 
advocacy  of  domestic  Communism  presented 
no  clear  and  present  danger.  "Some  nations 
less  resilient  than  the  United  States,  where 
ilUteracy  is  high  and  where  democratic 
traditions  are  only  budding,  might  have  to 
take  drastic  steps  and  Jail  these  men  for 
merely  speaking  their  creed.  But  in  America 
they  are  miserable  merchants  of  unwanted 
ideas;  their  wares  reniain  unsold." 

Douglas  declared  that  "the  followers  of 
the  creed  of  Soviet  Communism  are  known 
to  the  P.B.I.;  that  in  case  of  war  with  Rus- 
sia they  will  be  picked  up  overnight  as  were 
all  prospective  saboteurs  at  the  commence- 
ment of  World  War  II;  that  the  Invisible 
army  of  petitioners  is  the  best  known,  the 
most  beset,  and  the  least  thriving  of  any 
fifth  column  in  history.  Only  those  held  by 
fear  and  panic  could  think  otherwise." 

Douglas  concluded.  "Vlshlnsky  wrote  in 
1938  m  The  Law  of  the  Soviet  State,  'in  our 
state,  naturally,  there  is  and  can  be  no  place 
for  freedom  of  speech,  press,  jind  so  on  for 
the  foes  of  socialism.'  Our  concern."  said 
Douglas,  "should  be  that  we  accept  no  such 
standard  for  the  United  States.  Our  faith 
should  be  that  our  people  will  never  give 
support  to  these  advocates  of  revolution,  so 
long  as  we  remain  loyal  to  the  purposes  for 
which  our  Nation  was  founded." 

Douglas  has  devoted  his  Judicial  life  to 
this  phUosophy. 

Whatever  the  quality  of  toughness  means, 
Douglas  has  it.  He  believes  in  free  speech 
as  the  most  vital  element  of  the  American 
tradition.  But  action  is  something  else  again. 
A  person  may  be  entitled  to  speak  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause other  speech  should  nullify  what  he 
says.  But  anyone  who  acts  against  the  United 
States  is  in  a  wholly  different  position,  and 
Douglas  would  unhesitatingly  give  punish- 
ment where  punishment  is  due.  The  treason 
case  of  1946  is  an  example.  During  World 
War  II,  a  group  of  German  saboteurs  were 
brought  to  this  country  bx»  submarine  ejxd. 
were  landed  with  explosives  and  money  on 
the  Florida  coast.  An  AmericEm  citizen  named 
Cramer  helped  them  in  various  ways,  and 
Cramer  was  charged  with  treason.  Here  was 
no  matter  of  speech;  Cramer's  was  a  plain 
act  against  the  United  States.  Yet  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  any  person  charged 
with  the  crime  of  treason  may  be  convicted 
of  this  offense  only  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  to  an  act  of  treason.  In  this  case, 
the  witnesses  could  prove  only  that  the  citi- 
zen had  met  with  two  of  the  saboteurs 
In  a  public  restaurant.  That  meeting  could 
have  been  perfectly  harmless  by  Itself. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  two  witnesses 
to  a  specific  act  of  treason,  a  majority  of  tbe 
Court  held  that  Cramer  coiUd  not  be  con- 


victed. Justice  Douglas  dissented  in  a  strong 
and  persuasive  opinion.  He  found  the  evi- 
dence against  the  citizen  "overwhelming," 
and  thought  it  immaterial  that  the  two 
saboteurs  were  old  friends  of  Cramer. 
"Loyalty  to  country  cannot  be  subordinated 
to  the  amenities  of  personal  friendship,"  he 
said.  He  believed  that  Cramer  did  not  need 
to  know  precisely  what  the  saboteurs  were 
up  to;  it  was  enough  that  be  knew  that  they 
were  up  to  no  good.  It  was  immaterial  that 
the  particular  act  which  was  observed  was 
by  Itself  harmless,  for  "the  g^ssest  and  most 
dangerous  act  of  treason  may  be,  as  In  this 
case,  and  often  is,  innocent  on  its  face. 
Cramer  clearly,  by  his  own  admission,  held 
the  saboteurs'  money  for  them  and  lied  to 
protect  them  when  he  was  arrested.  To  fall 
to  uphold  these  convictions,"  he  said,  was 
"neither  good  sense  nor  good  law." 

These  two  cases  Illustrate  Douglas' 
tolerance  of  difference  of  opinion  but  not 
of  deeds  against  bis  country..  In  each, 
Douglas  was  a  dissenter.  In  each,  the  Court 
later,  in  other  cases,  came  close  to  the 
position  Douglas  had  taken  in  tbe  first 
place. 

Another  striking  similarity  of  Douglas  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Is  that  each  took  up 
exorcise  as  a  youngster  to  recover  from 
illness.  As  an  Infant  Douglas  had  infantile 
paralysis,  and  when  it  weis  over  he  hoA  to 
learn  to  walk  again.  Climbing  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Yakima,  Washington,  in  his  grow- 
ing years  helped  to  give  strength.  His  family 
had  come  to  the  Yakima  region,  with  a 
short  stopover  in  California,  while  he  was 
still  a  baby.  He  was  born  In  Ottertall  County, 
Minnesota,  on  October  16,  1898.  His  father, 
a  Presbyterian  Church  home  missionary,  died 
when  Douglas  was  only  six,  and  the  family 
support  was  left  to  tbe  enterprise  of  his 
mother  and  the  children. 

The  famUy  financial  situation  early  put 
Douglas  on  his  own.  At  an  age  when  Justice 
Goldberg's  father  was  selling  fruit  in  Chicago, 
the  young  Douglas  may  possibly  have  been 
picking  It.  He  earned  his  way  through  Whit- 
man College  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington, 
with  odd  jobs  in  the  winters  and  full-time 
employment  in  the  summers.  There  he  con- 
tinued vrtth  some  Interruption  for  activity 
as  an  Army  private  In  World  War  I  until  he 
graduated  In  1920.  For  two  years  he  taught 
high  school,  trying  to  save  enough  to  go 
on  to  law.  In  1922,  Douglas  worked  his  way 
to  New  York  to  enter  the  Columbia  Law 
School.  He  arrived  with  only  a  few  dollars, 
worked  his  way  through,  and  was  graduated 
in  1925. 

Three  years  of  practice,  two  of  them  with 
a  great  New  York  law  firm,  followed.  He  also 
taught  a  little  law  at  Columbia  and  then 
moved  to  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1928, 
practicing  some  law  at  Yakimi,  Washington, 
in  the  meantime. 

Douglas'  years  at  Yale  were  an  exciting 
time  for  the  law  school  and  a  time  for  great 
change  for  America.  At  school,  when  he 
came.  Robert  Hutchlns  was  Dean.  When 
Hutchins  left  in  1930  to  become  President  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  E.  Clark,  later  a  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  Judge.  These  were  days  of 
great  classes  and  a  great  faculty  when  the 
school  went  through  a  period  of  both  genuine 
Intellectual  ferment  and  happy  horseplay.  In 
that  distinguished  group  Douglas  was  him- 
self distinguished,  being  regarded  by  hie 
fellow  faculty  members  as  very  special.  Partly 
this  wshs  because  he  worked  incredibly  hard. 
But  his  work  was  not  of  a  sort  which  pre- 
cluded his  share  of  foolishness. 

Douglas  was  a  member  of  a  triumvirate 
composed  of  Wesley  Sturges.  later  President 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association  and 
Dean  of  the  Law  School,  and  Tburman 
Arnold,  later  famed  both  as  a  trust  buster 
and  as  a  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
Judge.  The  years  1930  to  1936  were  In  the 
carefree  youth  of  all  three,  and  they  became 


close  and  constant  companions.  When  Arnold 
came  home  from  a  trip  he  found  a  note  in 
his  box  to  tell  him  to  call  a  certain  number 
and  ask  for  Yvonne,  who  had  met  him  at 
a  party  in  San  Francisco  and  wanted  to 
spend  more  time  with  him.  It  was  no  real 
surprise  to  Arnold  to  have  the  New  Haven 
morgue  answer  his  eager  call  and  to  discover 
that  Douglas  had  sent  the  note. 

The  three  had  a  point  system  developed  by 
the  ingenious  Arnold  by  which  each  could 
earn  points  toward  a  score  which  had  a  non- 
existent but  immensely  valued  prize.  A  men- 
tion of  one  of  their  works  in  any  court  de- 
cision vras  good  for  one  point,  a  mention  in 
the  New  Haven  papers  was  good  for  two 
pomts,  a  mention  in  the  New  York  Times 
was  good  for  three  points,  and  a  picture  in 
the  New  York  Times  meant  the  jackpot. 
Douglas  was  winning  all  the  honors,  so  he 
decided  to  give  the  other  two  a  break.  One 
evening  when  Sturges  happened  to  be  speak- 
ing to  an  audience  in  New  Haven  and  Arnold 
happened  on  the  same  night  to  be  speaking 
to  an  audience  in  Bridgeport,  Arnold  re- 
ceived a  wire  as  be  was  about  to  go  on  the 
platform  saying  "Please  mention  me  in  your 
speech."  signed  by  Wesley  Sturges.  He  duti- 
fully did  so  without  understanding  why, 
only  to  discover  on  his  return  that  Sturges 
had  also  received  a  wire  signed  Thurman 
Arnold  and  saying  'Please  mention  me  in 
your  speech." 

Meanwhile  the  great  depression  came  to 
America.  Countless  Americans  lost  every- 
thing, and'  many  went  into  banluniptcy. 
Douglas  was  a  teacher  of  business  law,  and 
for  three  years  he  was  engaged  in  si>eclal 
bankruptcy  studies.  On  the  Supreme  Court 
he  has  most  frequently  been  its  voice  on  that 
subject. 

Finally,  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  elected  President. 
The  debacle  of  tiie  stock  market  which  had 
accompanied  the  depression  had  revealed 
great  Inadequacies  in  the  securities  laws  of 
the  United  States.  The  exchanges  of  those 
days  were,  as  Douglas  once  put  it.  nothing 
but  glorified  gambling  casinos. 

A  first  step  of  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  was 
a  law  creating  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  deal  with  stock  sales  and  to 
regulate  the  exchanges.  Many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  derived  from  writings  of 
Justice  Brandeis.  8(Mne  dating  back  to  his 
pre-Supreme  Court  work.  Prom  1934  to  1936 
Douglas  was  in  charge  of  a  special  study  for 
the  Commission.  From  1936  to  1939  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  serving  the  last 
two  years  as  it  chairman. 

Douglas'  three  years  at  the  Commission 
were  among  the  most  turbulent  of  his  life. 
The  early  administration  had  been  largely 
tied  up  by  court  orders.  When  tbe  Supreme 
Court  upheld  some  of  the  principal  powers 
of  the  Commission,  it  was  free  to  get  to  work 
and  It  did.  Effective  regulation  of  stock  ex- 
changes began  during  Douglas'  administra- 
tion. The  policy  of  requiring  that  the  public 
be  given  full  information  about  the  securities 
It  buys,  a  policy  of  full  disclosure  In  which 
Brandeis  had  deeply  believed,  was  effectively 
enforced. 

A  part  of  Douglas'  accomplishmen,t  at  the 
Commission  was  inducing  the  exchanges  to 
make  some  effort  for  their  own  self-regula- 
tion. It  was  during  this  perlod'that  Richard 
Whitney,  a  former  President  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  went  to  prison  for 
misuse  of  funds,  a  condition  which  was  re- 
vealed in  part  as  a  result  of  Commission  ac- 
tivities. Tills  incident  plus  Douglas'  atti- 
tude of  encouragement  toward  self-regula- 
tion did  encourage  the  exchanges  to  take 
steps  to  put  their  own  houses  In  order.  Dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  his  service,  Douglas 
was  regarded  as  antlbuslness.  However,  in 
November.  1938.  a  speech  he  made  stressing 
the  improvement  of  the  exchanges  as  a  result 
of  their  own  efforts  was  thought  by  the  New 
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York  Times  to  be  "sincerely  conciliatory." 
Douglas  had  expressly  observed  In  November. 
1B37,  tbat  reforms  wltbln  the  exchar.ges 
themselves  would  permit  the  SEC  to  supply 
only  a  "police  escort"  for  their  activities. 

In  1939,  President  Roosevelt  moved  Doug- 
las to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  Is  no  fixed 
or  even  traditional  geographical  requirement 
for  the  spread  of  Supreme  Court  Justices; 
they  may  come  from  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. But  It  seems  to  most  Presidents  that  as 
a   commonsense   matter   they  ought   to   be 
scattered.  Applying  this  standard,  it  was  time 
for  a  Westerner,  and  a  likely  Western  possi- 
bility was  Senator  Lewis  Schwellenbach  of 
Washington,  who  was  a  good  friend  of  Justice 
Black,   the  Roosevelt  appointee  already  on 
the  Coiirt.  Douglas  was  not  considered  seri- 
susly  because  he  was  then  a  resident  of  Con- 
lectlcut.  However,  he  had  powerful  friends 
n  the  Senate.  Including  Senators  "La  Follette 
)f  Wisconsin  and  Borah  of  Idaho.  La  Follette 
lersuaded  Borah  to  hold  a  press  conference 
ind  claim  Douglas  as  a  Far  Westerner  In  view 
>f  the  circumstances  that  for  so  large  a  part 
»f  his  life,  Douglas  had  been  a  resident  of 
he   State   of   Washington.   Borah   did   just 
hat.    and    Roosevelt    did    choose    Douglas. 
'.  lowever,  his  commission  as  a  Justice   was 
iiecessarily  made  from  a  residence  in  Con- 
;  lectlcut. 

The  Douglas  appointment  was  extremely 
fell  received.  Conservatives  had  been  frlght- 

<  ned   at  the  possibility  of  Schwellenbach, 
irhom  they  regarded  as  a  dangerous  radical. 

]  touglas  was  in  fact  considerably  more  a 
1 1beral  than  Schwellenbach.  but  this  was  not 
1  he  public  Image  of  the  two  men;  such  a 

<  onservatlve  columnist  as  Arthur  ICrock  of 
I  lie  New  York  Times  responded  to  Douglas' 
I  ppolntment  by  saying,  'Of  the  names  be- 
1  we  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  consideration  that  of 
]  (r.  Douglas  was  the  most  reassuring  In  many 
\  fays." 

The  Senate  hearing  on  the  Douglas  ap- 
I  ointment  was  perfunctory.  The  only  letter 
c  r  opposition  came  from  the  Prohibition 
I  arty,  which  felt  that  It  deserved  a  repre- 
8  tntatlve  on  the  Supreme  Covut  and  there- 
t  m  oppoaed  all  non-prohlbltlonlsts  on  prln- 
G  pie.  The  Senate  Committee  received  a  col- 
li ctlon  of  endorsement  letters  presented  by 
E  mator  Bone  of  Washington  and  within  a 
I  >w  minutes  approved  the  nomination.  On 
/  prll  4,  1939,  Douglas  was  oonflmied  by  a 
V  >te  of  Blzty-two  to  foiir.  the  dissenters  who 
e  [pressed  themselves  taking  the  view  that 
E  ouglas  was  a  reactionary  tool  of  Wall  Street. 
B  spely  has  a  larger  mistake  been  made  than 
t;  lat  of  the  dissenters. 

When  the  Justice  was  appointed  and  con- 
fl  -med,  he  was  the  youngest  man  to  have 
g  ine  to  the  Supreme  Court  since  Justice 
J«eph  Story,  appointed  In  1811.  Twenty- 
fl  re  years  later,  we  know  where  the  Justice 
si  ands  on  all  of  the  Issues  which  come  be- 
f<  re  the  Court.  The  opinion  summary  fol- 
ic wing  Is  almost  word  for  word  In  his  words. 
li  les  from  his  opinions  with  the  quotation 
nr  arks  dropped  off  for  convenience. 

The  policy  of  legislation,  Dotiglss  believes, 
it  i  wisdom,  its  needs,  or  the  approprlateneea 
01  the  remedy  chosen  are  no  matters  of  Ju- 
dl  clal  concern.  Differences  of  opinion  on  such 
ni  fttters  are  for  Congress  or  the  states:  the 
C  )urt  does  not  sit  as  a  superleglalature  to 
w  !lgh  the  wisdom  of  legislation  nor  to  de- 
cl  le  whether  a  policy  which  It  expresses 
ol  ends  the  public  welfare. 

To  make  it  possible  for  Congress  to  legls- 
la  »,  It  may— indeed  It  must^-delegate  many 
r«  iponslbUltles.  This  the  Court  will  permit. 
bi  It.  where  activities  or  enjoyment,  natural 
ai  d  often  necessary  to  the  well-belxig  of  the 
Aj  oerlcan  citizen,  such  as  travel,  are  InvolTSd, 
tt  B  Court  will  construe  narrowly  all  dels- 
gi  ted  powers  that  curtail  or  dilute  those 
pilvUeges.  The  delegation  of  the  power  of 
O  ngresB  must  never  be  unlimited:  for  the 
la  r  has  reached  Its  finest  moments  when  it 
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has  freed  man  from  the  unlimited  discretion 
of  some  ruler,  some  military  official,  some 
bureaucrat.  Discretion  Is  a  ruthless  master, 
more  destructive  of  freedom  than  any  of 
man's  other  Inventions. 

In  approaching  his  task,  the  Judge  must 
respect  precedent  without  being  awed  by  it. 
One  hesitates  to  overrule  cases,  even  In  the 
constitutional  field,  that  are  of  an  old 
vintage:  but  the  Court  has  always  been  will- 
ing to  re-examine  and  overrule  constitu- 
tional precedents  which  history  has  shown 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  or  were  con- 
ceived In  error.  The  Justice  has  advocated 
the  overruling  of  many  earlier  decisions. 

With  this  free  outlook,  the  Justice  Is  at 
his  best  In  a  case  of  first  Impression,  one 
with  no  precedents  to  construe  or  principles 
previously  expounded  to  apply.  He  loves  to 
write  on  a  clean  slate.  But  he  Is  not  a  reck- 
less Innovator.  He  barkens  to  the  lessons  of 
history.  Among  his  predecessors  he  draws 
first  and  oftenest  on  Brandels,  as  in  rate 
making  (Mr.  Justice  Brandels  concurring); 
antitrust  (where  the  lessons  Brandels  taught 
on  the  Curse  of  Bigness  have  largely  been 
forgotten  in  high  places);  on  Brandels  the 
Justice  In  his  classic  statements  on  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  on  Brandels  the  private 
citizen.  For  Douglas.  Brandels'  great  col- 
league Justice  Holmes  Is  less  of  a  household 
god. 

Douglas  likes  to  learn  from  English  and 
early  American  history,  whether  dealing  with 
a  historic  clvU  liberty  like  the  right  to  trial 
by  Jury;  or  contempt  of  court;  or  the  long 
history  behind  the  decision  that  the  law 
should  not  be  used  to  pry  open  one's  lips 
and  make  him  a  witness  against  himself. 
Of  his  many  books,  one  which  Douglas  must 
have  enjoyed  doing  particularly  Is  An  Al- 
manac of  Liberty.  This  volume  of  fragments 
and  readings  put  together  by  Douglas  Is 
broken  Into  units  for  each  day  of  the  year. 
In  It,  Douglas  collects  all  sorts  of  historical 
memories  such  as  the  trial  of  Anne  Hutchin- 
son In  1637  for  heresy  or  the  trial  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  In  1603 — or  the  loyalty  case 
against  Dorothy  Bailey,  which  was  Just  as 
much  of  an  enormity.  In  1948. 

Yet  to  Douglas  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion are  more  common  mentors  than  the 
history  books.  He  supports  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  broad  delegations  of  au- 
thority on  the  hardheaded  practicality  that 
otherwise  It  cannot  perform  Its  functions. 
When  asked  whether  an  airplane  can  cross 
through  the  air  over  the  land  of  another 
without  thereby  committing  a  trespass,  he 
says  of  course  It  can — common  sense  revolts 
at  the  Idea  thAt  planes  can  be  trespassers.  In 
the  antitrust  field,  choices  must  be  made  not 
on  the  basis  of  abstractions  but  of  the  reali- 
ties of  modem  Industrial  life.  Such  practical 
considerations  may  occasionally  trench 
even  on  basic  values;  for  example,  to  say 
that  the  military  should  have  taken  the 
time  to  weed  out  the  loyal  from  the  disloyal 
Japanese-Americans  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n  would  be  to  assume  that  the 
nation  could  have  afforded  to  take  time  to 
do  so. 

This  practical  perception  Is  most  often 
used  to  sustain,  not  limit,  individual  rights. 
Douglas  says  that  the  fact  that  the  very 
thought  of  a  particular  procedure  Is  cer- 
tain to  raise  havoc  with  academic  freedom 
Is  a  reason  for  not  permitting  it,  par- 
ticularly where  youthful  Indiscretions,  mis- 
taken causes,  misguided  enthusiasms— all 
long  forgotten— will  thereby  become  the 
ghosts  of  a  harrowing  present. 

Turning  to  the  right  of  free  speech, 
Douglas  beUeves  that  the  First  Amendment 
W88  dsslgned  to  preclude  courts  as  well  as 
leglsUtors  from  weighing  the  values  of 
speech  against  silence.  The  First  Amend- 
ment puts  free  speech  In  the  preferred  po- 
sition. Freedom  of  speech  can  be  suppressed 
only  where  It  Is  so  closely  brigaded  with  il- 


legal action  as  to  be  an  Inseparable  part  of 
It.  Free  speech,  free  press,  free  exercise  of 
religion  are  placed  separate  and  apart;  they 
are  above  and  beyond  the  police  powers; 
they  are  not  subject  to  regulation  as  are  the 
matter  of  factories,  slums,  apartment  houses 
production  of  oil.  and  the  like. 

With  regard  to  other  basic  rights,  Douglas 
finds  the  list  of  those  rights  of  the  citizen 
which  are  entitled  to  careful  protection  a 
long  one.  He  thinks  it  not  without  slg- 
nlficance  that  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  are  procedural.  It  is  procedure 
that  spells  much  of  the  difference  between 
rule  by  law  and  rule  by  whim  or  caprice. 
He  believes  that  the  federal  loyalty  program 
violates  a  host  ol  rights.  The  loyalty  boards 
decide  on  evidence  which  they  cannot  even 
appraise.  The  critical  evidence  may  be  the 
word  of  an  unknown  witness  who  may  be 
a  paragon  of  veracity,  a  knave,  or  the  vil- 
lage Idiot.  His  name,  his  reputation,  his  prej- 
udices, his  animosities,  his  trustworthiness 
are  unknown  both  to  the  Judge  and  to  the 
accused.  The  accused  has  no  opportunity  to 
show  that  the  witness  lied  or  was  prej- 
udiced or  venal.  Without  knowing  who  the 
accusers  are.  he  has  no  way  of  defending. 

If  one  Is  to  be  tried  for  an  offense,  he  has 
the  right  of  being  tried  by  a  Jury  of  both 
men  and  women,  for  the  truth  is  that  the 
two  sexes  are  not  fungible;  the  subtle  Inter- 
play of  influence  of  one  on  the  other  is 
among  the  Imponderables.  As  for  other 
rights.  Douglas  believes  as  strongly  as  Black 
and  has  stood  with  Black  for  more  than 
twenty  years  In  the  belief  that  a  defendant 
who  may  be  Innocent  desperately  needs  a 
lawyer  to  help  extricate  him  from  a  charge. 
He  also  believes  that  In  protecting  against 
unlawful  searches  and  selzxires,  the  courts 
should  throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of 
the  citizen  and  against  the  lawless  police. 

Douglas  recognizes  other  less  conventional 
but  equally  basic  rights.  He  regards  the  right 
of  privacy  as  one  of  the  unique  values  of 
our  civilization.  Liberty  as  used  In  the  Fifth 
Amendment  must  Include  privacy  as  well  as 
the  more  conventional  rights  If  It  Is  to  be 
a  repository  of  freedom.  Also  Important  Is 
the  right  to  work,  the  most  precious  liberty 
that  man  possesses.  Man  has  as  much  right 
to  work  as  he  has  to  live,  to  be  free,  to  own 
property.  Immediately  connected  with  both 
of  these — that  Is,  the  right  to  be  let  alone 
and  the  right  to  work — Is  the  right  to  be 
free  of  wrongful  deportation,  for  deportation 
visits  a  great  hardship  on  the  Individual, 
depriving  him  of  the  right  to  stay  and  live 
and  work  In  this  land  of  freedom.  Douglas 
Is  the  great  traveler  of  the  Court,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  the  right  to  travel  Is  a  pt^  of 
the  "liberty"  of  which  the  citizen  cannot 
be  deprived  without  due  process  of  law. 
Freedom  of  movement  across  frontiers  In 
either  direction,  as  well  as  inside  frontiers. 
Is  part  of  our  heritage. 

Douglas  believes  not  only  In  Individual 
liberty  but  In  economic  liberty,  and  to  him 
economic  liberty  requires  free  competition. 
He  is  against  having  little.  Independent 
units  gobbled  up  by  bigger  ones.  Such  power 
as  that  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany, for  example,  can  be  benign,  or  It  can 
be  dangerous;  he  believes  It  should  not  exist. 
Certainly  a  company  as  big  as  that,  with 
Its  tremendous  leverage  on  the  economy.  Is 
big  enough.  In  AprU  of  1964,  he  had  the 
Immense  satisfaction  of  writing  for  the  Court 
an  opinion  which  adopted  what  had  been 
dissenting  views  of  his  own  a  decade  earlier 
In  one  of  the  steel  antitrust  cases.  He  thinks 
It  bad  for  the  country  to  allow  Independent 
buslneses  to  be  swallowed  up  by  absentee 
owners.  There  follows  a  serious  loss  of  citi- 
zenship. He  who  la  a  leader  in  the  vUlage 
becomes  dependent  on  outsiders  for  his  ac- 
tion and  policy.  Clerks  reqwnslble  to  a 
superior  In  a  distant  place  take  the  place 
of  resident  proprietors  beholden  to  no  one. 
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And  so  wherever  he  can,  Douglas  would 
interpret  the  antitrust  laws  in  favor  of  the 
maintenance  of  free  enterprise.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly true  In  the  patent  field,  where  he 
would  harmonize  the  statutes  as  closely  as 
possible  with  the  poUcy  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

The  most  striking  quality  of  Douglas  Is  his 
restless  brilliance.  As  a  boy.  he  was  the  top 
student  at  his  high  school  and  he  won  a 
scholarship  to  his  college.  He  was  graduated 
from  his  college  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
honors.  He  was  second  In  his  class  at  law 
school.  He  quickly  became  one  of  the  young- 
est and  probably  one  of  the  highest-paid  pro- 
fessors of  law  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
g  young  and  splendidly  successful  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commissioner;  he  wm  one 
of  the  youngest  Justices  ever  to  come  to  the 
Court. 

On  the  Court,  Douglas  has  been  one  of 
the  tremendous  workhorses.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  service,  when  the  Court  handled 
more  cases,  he  was  comfortably  capable  of 
turning  out  thirty  majority  opinions  of  uni- 
formly high  quality  each  year.  He  uses  his 
law  clerks  probably  less  than  other  Justices. 
He  writes  the  first  draft  of  his  opinions  In 
longhand  and  these  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
changed  by  the  time  they  are  printed  for 
circulation  to  the  other  Justices.  He  can 
never  be  comfortable  until  his  work  is  behind 
him.  and  when  the  Chief  Justice  assigns  him 
an  opinion  it  Is  very  likely  to  be  finished 
within  the  week.  Probably  no  one  but  Jus- 
tice Holmes  In  this  century  has  worked  so 
fast. 

Past  can  mean  good-fast  or  careless-fast. 
With  Douglas  It  Is  the  former.  Moreover  he 
Is  no  mere  specialist  within  the  Court;  he 
plays  the  entire  field.  Colorful  opinions  In 
civil  liberties  fields  have  been  mentioned; 
but  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  more 
than  a  constant  seminar  on  the  rights  of  the 
American  people.  There  Is  plain  hard  work 
to  be  done  on  matters  of  taxation,  matters 
of  business  reorganization  and  bankruptcies, 
matters  of  public  acquisition  of  lands,  truly 
difficult  and  technical  questions  of  what  law 
Is  to  be  applied  In  many  situations.  In  all 
these,  Douglas  has  made  major  contribu- 
tions, and  In  some  of  them  he  has  been 
virtually  Indispensable  to  the  Court  for  many 
of  his  years  of  service. 

The  speed  of  Douglas  gives  blm  time  for 
a  wholly  separate  career  as  a  traveler  and  as 
a  writer.  He  has  turned  out  twenty  books 
since  he  has  been  on  the  Court.  Other  Jus- 
tices over  the  years  have  done  little  outside 
writing:  that  other  young  Justice.  Joseph 
Story,  In  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  did  a  good  deal.  But  no  one  has  ever 
approached  anything  like  the  Douglas  out- 
put. Indeed,  there  Is  scarcely  a  full-time  pro- 
fessional author  In  the  United  States  who 
can  compare  with  him. 

Some  Off  these  are  travel  books.  "Strange 
Lands  and  Friendly  People,"  "Beyond  the 
High  Himalayas,"  and  "Russian  Journey" 
are  examples.  Some  deal  with  the  American 
West,  such  as  "My  Wilderness,"  the  "Pacific 
West,"  or  "Muhr  of  the  Mountain."  Others 
deal  with  political  philosophy  or  history, 
such  as  "The  Right  of  the  People"  or  "Mr. 
Lincoln  and  the  Negroes." 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Doug- 
las work,  In  court  and  out.  Is  Its  Incredible 
range.  This  Is  the  man  who  truly  knows  more 
about  more  different  things  than  any  other 
public  figme  in  America.  His  Interests  are 
well  described  In  a  description  by  a  former 
clerk : 

"The  buzzer  for  me  from  the  Jiistlce's 
Chamber,  or  the  note  from  the  bench  or 
conference,  would  usually  mean  that  I  was 
Mked  to  find  a  particular  citation  or,  per- 
^PB,  to  write  a  memorandum  on  some  nar- 
row point  of  Uw.  But,  at  times,  1  might  be 
Mked  to  ascertain  the  height  of  a  Himalayan 


Peak,  the  reign  ot  a  Roman  emperor,  or 
whether  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of 
1776  had  been  ratified.  The  breadth  of  the 
man  was  best  Illustrated  to  me  by  our  oc- 
casional talks,  particularly  on  Saturday  when 
we  would  have  lunch  across  the  street  from 
the  Court  Building.  During  the  walk  over, 
he  might  stop  and  chat  with  the  gardener 
about  the  most  efficient  method  to  maintain 
the  shrubbery  about  the  building.  He  might 
point  out  to  me  some  obscure  plant,  name  it 
and  comment  that  It  was  an  excellent  repre- 
sentative of  its  species.  At  lunch  we  might 
discuss  a  legal  point  Involved  In  a  pending 
case  or  Incidents  In  the  (Court's  recent  his- 
tory. But  the  discussion  would  often  range 
much  further  than  the  work  of  the  Court — 
from  the  art  of  hiking  and  the  necessity  of 
preserving  wilderness  areas  Inviolate  to  the 
problems  of  land  reform  In  Pakistan,  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  and  the  current  Presi- 
dential campaign.  He  would  speak  with  in- 
formed authority  about  the  fiora  of  Iran  (of 
which  he  has  presented  a  personal  collection 
to  the  National  Herbarium  In  Washington), 
as  well  as  the  Intricacies  of  corporate 
finance." 

The  Douglas  opinions  benefit  from  his 
writing  experience,  for  as  the  only  regularly 
best-selling  author  ever  to  sit  In  the  Su- 
preme Court,  he  gives  to  his  Judicial  work 
much  of  the  same  flair  which  he  displays 
in  the  bookstalls.  This  Includes  the  power  to 
emphasize  with  brevity  es  in  the  Steei  csise 
where  he  said,  "Today  a  kindly  President  uses 
the  seizure  power  to  effect  a  wage  increase 
and  to  keep  the  steel  furnaces  in  production. 
Yet  tomorrow  another  President  might  use 
the  same  power  to  prevent  a  wagfe  Increase, 
to  curb  trade  unions,  to  regiment  labor  as 
oppressively  as  Industry  thinks  It  has  been 
regimented  by  this  seizure." 

Douglas  often  makes  his  point  with  a 
single  sentence.  Referring  to  community 
standards  as  a  test  of  obscenity,  he  said,  "It 
creates  a  regime  where  in  the  battle  between 
the  literati  and  the  PhUlstlnes,  the  Philis- 
tines are  certain  to  win."  Or,  speaking  of  the 
exclusion  of  a  doctor  frc«n  the  practice  of 
his  profession  In  New  York,  "When  a  doctor 
cannot  save  lives  In  America  because  he  la 
opposed  to  Franco  In  Spain,  it  Is  time  to  call 
a  halt  and  look  critically  at  the  neurosis  that 
has  possessed  us." 

Douglas  can  make  his  point  vividly,  as  for 
example  where  a  confession  was  obtained 
from  a  fifteen-year-old  Negro  boy  after  an 
all-night  Interrogation.  Douglas  observed, 
"Age  fifteen  Is  a  tender  and  difficult  age  for 
a  boy  of  any  race.  He  cannot  be  Judged  by 
the  more  exacting  standards  of  maturity. 
That  which  would  leave  a  man  cold  and  un- 
impressed can  overwhelm  a  lad  In  his  early 
teens.  This  Is  a  period  of  great  Instability 
which  the  crisis  of  adolescence  produces. 
Mature  men  might  posSlbly  stand  the  ordeal 
from  midnight  to  5:00  a.m.  But  we  cannot 
believe  that  a  lad  of  tender  years  Is  a  match 
for  the  police  In  such  a  contest.  He  needs 
counsel  and  support  If  he  Is  not  to  become 
the  victim  first  of  fear,  then  of  panic." 

The  brllltance  and  the  speed  of  Douglas 
are  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse  because  some- 
times they  make  him  restless.  At  times  there 
appears  to  be  no  scene  large  enough  to  give 
play  to  all  his  energy.  Hence  there  are  spo- 
radic suggestions  that  he  may  sometime  leave 
the  Job  to  do  something  else.  In  1944,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  gave  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion Its  choice  of  Harry  Truman  or  Douglas 
as  Vice  Presidential  candidates;  had  the  Con- 
vention made  the  other  choice,  presumably 
even  Douglas  would  have  been  busy  enough. 
There  have  been  occasional  stories  that  he 
might  leave  the  Court  to  become  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (this  because  of  his  love  for 
and  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  West)  or 
Secretary  of  State  (because  of  his  prodigious 
knowledge    of    International    relations)     or 


some.thlng  else.  All  this  talk  is  a  gossipy  by- 
product of  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  th« 
Justice's  Interests.  He  is  interested  In  th* 
problems  of  the  Interior  and  he  does  have 
deep-felt  beliefs,  which  he  occasionally  ex- 
presses, about  parks  and  wilderness. 

He  does  feel  freer  than  many  of  the  other 
Justices  to  discuss  non-legal  matters,  and 
particularly  those  relating  to  international 
relations:  he  does  learn  on  his  trips,  and  this 
experience  he  wants  to  contribute.  But  the 
fact  that  Douglas  maintains  more  Interests 
than  one  la  no  abandonment  of  his  primary 
love  for  the  law.  It  does  mean  that  he  sees 
America  whole,  and  Is  not  satisfied  to  see 
the  country  fall  short  of  the  perfection  to 
which  he  thinks  it  can  rise. 

Douglas  Is  alarmed  because  he  sees  his 
fellow  countrymen  smug,  complacent,  and 
drifting.  He  sees  a  school  system  which  he 
thinks  inadequate,  with  underpaid  teachers. 
"Research  on  disease  lags.  Slum  clearance  and 
urban  developments  suffer.  While  our  popula- 
tion Is  burgeoning,  our  recreational  facilities 
are  Inadequate  and  little  Is  being  done  about 
them.  We  are  reducing  year  by  year  our  wil- 
derness areas  and  making  cesspools  out  of 
our  rivers.  We  are  far  behind  the  Russians  In 
exploring  space.  Their  rate  of  growth  is  much 
greater  than  ours.  We  have  Indeed  no  national 
growth  policy.  Yet  unless  we  launch  one  we 
will  never  be  able  to  handle  continuously  the 
great  expenditures  for  military  purposes  and 
the  Increasing  amounts  needed  for  social  and 
educational  ends,"  he  has  said. 

In  Douglas'  mind,  these  conditions  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  law.  He  finds  com- 
placency, mediocrity,  and  Intolerance  the 
greatest  enemies  of  the  country,  and  he  finds 
legal  Institutions  fostering  all  three  of  these. 
Prom  the  day  Douglas  hopped  a  freight  train 
heading  for  the  Columbia  Law  School,  and 
even  before,  he  has  never  been  a  conformist. 
Douglas  feels  that  legal  actions  such  as 
loyalty  programs  put  a  premium  on  conform- 
ity, causing  men  to  believe  that  they  can  get 
ahead  in  the  world  only  by  being  as  much 
like  everyone  else  as  possible.  But  the  world's 
progress  is  not  made  by  so  many  lookallkes; 
it  depends  on  the  brilliant  Individual  who  can 
find  a  new  way.  This  Is  the  man  who  can  have 
the  "flash  of  genius"  (a  phrase  Douglas  has  \ 
used  In  the  field  of  Indiutrial  patents)  neces-  ..'- 
sary  to  spark  progress.  Douglas  is  against  a 
legal  system  which  makes  that  kind  of  prog- 
ress Impossible  by  extolling  conformity  and 
thereby  promoting  the  mediocre. 

Twenty-five  years  of  experience  show 
Douglas  as  thoroughly  competent  In  his  ' 
work,  and  by  no  means  approaching  the  point 
of  slackening  productivity  at  which  retire- 
ment shoiUd  be,  or  Is  likely  to  be,  considered. 
For  year  In.  year  out  competence  he  stands 
at  the  top  among  any  Justices,  past  or  pres- 
ent; not  only  In  views  but  In  stature  he  Is 
fairly  comparable  to  Brandels. 

The  opinions  of  1963-1964  show  him  hard 
and  typically  at  his  work.  One  was  an  election 
case  involving  the  method  of  nominating  the 
United  States  Senator  and  Governor,  as  well 
as  other  statewide  officers  In  Georgia.  Under 
the  Georgia  law,  as  It  was  when  this  suit  was 
filed,  938  people  In  the  smallest  county  had 
as  much  Influence  on  the  result  as  92,721 
people  In  the  largest  county.  A  single  resi- 
dent of  the  smallest  county  had  ninety-nine  .. 
times  the  voting  power  of  a  resident  of 
the  largest.  While  the  suit  was  pending  the 
law  changed,  but  not  by  enough  to  change 
the  principle  of  the  discrimination:  the  i«sl- 
dents  of  the  smaller  counties  still  had  a 
greatly  dlsproporlonate  Influence  In  the 
choice  of  a  Governor  and  a  Senator. 

Douglas  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
holding  this  system  unconstitutional.  The 
resultant  opinion  is  brisk,  workmanlike,  de- 
cMve.  and  clear.  It  runs  a  dozen  pages,  the 
flrst  of  which  sUte  the  facts,  clearly  and 
distinctly.  The  next  few  paragraphs  dispose 
of  Important  technical  Jurisdictional  ques- 
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tions  u  to  court  procedures  In  cases  of  this 
kind.  Then  comes  the  argument,  which  Is 
written  with  such  extraordinary  simplicity 
that  a  bright  child  could  easily  follow  It;  and 
yet  this  Is  the  simplicity  which  conceals  art 
for  It  uses  all  the  proper  legal  building 
blocks  to  make  a  sound  structure.  Douglas 
observes  that  no  state  can  abridge  the  right 
of  a  Negro  or  of  a  woman  to  vote,  so  that 
"If  a  state  In  a  statewide  election  weighed 
the  male  vote  more  heavily  than  the  female 
vote,  or  the  white  vote  more  heavily  than  the 
Negro  vote,  none  could  successfully  contend 
that  that  discrimination  was  allowable." 

If  this  Is  so,  be  continued,  how  can  otke 
person  be  given  twice  or  ten  times  the  vot- 
ing power  of  another  person  in  a  statewide 
election  merely  because  he  lives  in  a  rural 
area  or  because  he  lives  In  the  smallest  rural 
county?  Reviewing  other  decisions.  Douglas 
shows  that  every  voter  is  entitled  to  vote  and 
that  every  voter  is  entitled  to  have  his  vote 
correctly  counted  and  reported.  The  under- 
lying principle  of  this  must  be  "that  every 
voter  is  equal  to  every  other  voter  In  his 
state.  .  .  .  The  conception  of  political  equal- 
ity from  the  Declmration  of  Independence 
to  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  to  fbe  .Fif- 
teenth. Seventeenth,  and  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ments can  mean  only  one  thing — one  person, 
one  vote."  Nor  will  equality  of  niunbers 
alone  satisfy  him:  in  a  1964  dissent  he  ob- 
jected to  the  a4^>arent  Manhattan  Island 
practice  of  having  fairly  equal  numbers  in 
the  four  Congressional  districts  but  of  draw- 
ing the  boundaries  so  as  to  put  almost  all 
the  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  Into  a  single 
district.  

This  essay  began  by  quoting  from  thTei- 
presslon  of  Douglas  on  individual  Uberty  in 
1951  and  may  conclude  with  his  return  to 
that  theme  and  his  re-expression  of  the 
same  Brandeis  belief  in  1963.  In  one  1963 
case,  the  issue  was  whether  Florida  could 
require  the  local  chapter  of  the  National 
Asaociatkm  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  to  tain  over  its  membership  lists  to 
a  state  legislative  investigating  committee. 
The  opinion  of  the  Court  held  that,  on  the 
facts  of  this  particular  case,  these  records 
need  not  be  revealed.  Jiistice  Douglas  agreed 
in  a  separate  opinion. 

Douglas  began  by  restating  his  faith  that 
as  part  of  the  American  way  of  life,  people 
must  be  allowed  to  be  different.  One  way  to 
permit  difference  Is  to  permit  people  to 
gather  together  in  small  groupe.  as  the 
NAACP  did  in  Florida;  as  Douglas  sees  It, 
this  freedom  of  association  for  lawful  pur- 
poses is  a  right  of  the  citizen  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment.  The  freedom  of  asso- 
claticm,  he  believes,  is  a  part  of  the  freedom 
of  assembly  which  Is  expressly  protected  in 
the  Constitution  and  which  underlies'  the 
insatiable  American  desire  to  gather  together 
In  organizations.  These  endless  organizations 
are  not  much  subject  to  Investigation  be- 
cause the  legislature  could  not  legally  pass 
laws  about  them,  and  therefore  there  is 
nothing  proper  to  investigate. 

Much  depends,  says  Douglas,  upon  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  privacy  of  the  Individual, 
a  right  which  was  given  Its  start  In  Ameri- 
can law  by  Brandeis  in  the  1890*8.  As  always, 
Douglas  sees  the  matter  practically:  "Un- 
popular groups,  like  popular  ones,  are  pro- 
tected. Unpopular  ones,  if  forced  to  disclose 
their  membership  lists  may  suffer  reprisals 
or  other  tarmi  of  public  hostility.  But 
whether  a  group  Is  popular  or  unpopular, 
the  right  of  privacy  implicit  in  the  First 
Amendment  creates  an  area  into  which  the 
government  may  not  enter." 

This  is  true  because  "the  views  the  citizen 
entertains,  the  beliefs  he  harbors,  the  utter- 
ances he  makes,  the  Ideology  he  embraces 
and  the  people  he  associates  with  are  no  con- 
cern of  government."  If  an  organization  were 
engagad  in  some  criminal  ccmduct,  then  It 
could  be  prosecuted  and  its  members  could 


be  investigated.  But  there  was  no  suggestion 
at  anything  criminal  about  any  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  NAACP.  The  poaslbUity  that  it 
may  have  some  members  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes  is  immaterial;  "one  man's  pri- 
vacy may  not  be  invaded  because  of  an- 
other's perversity." 

Referring  to  Orwell's  frightful  anticipa- 
tion of  life  in  a  totaUtarlan  state  in  1984. 
when  a  head  of  state  called  Big  Brother  would 
punish  not  merely  the  deeds  (x  the  words 
but  also  the  thoughts  of  any  citizen,  Douglas 
concluded,  "Where  government  is  the  Big 
Brother,  privacy  gives  way  to  surveillance. 
But  our  conunltment  is  otherwise.  By  the 
First  Amendment  we  have  staked  our  secu- 
rity on  freedran  to  promote  a  multiplicity 
ai  ideas,  to  associate  at  will  with  kindred 
spirits,  and  to  defy  governmental  intrusion 
into  these  precincts. 

For  twenty-flve  years,  William  O.  Douglas 
has  stood  on  the  ramparts  in  defense  of  the 
liberties  of  the  individual  American  citizen. 
He  has  had  his  successes  and  his  failiires; 
these  have  been  hard  years.  But  if  the  sym- 
bolic 1984  never  comes,  and  if  Big  Brother 
never  does  get  hte  grip  on  the  throat  of 
every  American  citizen,  no  person  will  de- 
serve mm-e  credit  iac  the  resistance  than 
William  O.  Douglas. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  Law  Review,  April.  1974) 
Justice  Douglas'  Contbib-dtion  to  the  Law 
During  his  thlrty-flve  years  of  service  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Justice  Douglas  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
write  opinions  on  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
subjects  embracing  virtually  every  area  of 
the  law.  His  views  in  some  areas  have  di- 
rected the  law's  course  of  development.  And 
even  where  the  Court  majority  has  pursued 
a  different  path.  Justice  Douglas  has  force- 
fully left  his  mark  In  a  multitude  of  separate 
opinions.  In  four  short  articles  below,  based 
on  addresses  delivered  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
this  fall  at  a  Convocation  honoring  Justice 
Douglas  for  his  record  tenure  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  "Professors  Emerson.  Dorsen,  Ares,  and 
Countryman  discuss  some  of  the  Justice's 
most  important  contributions  in  the  areas  of, 
respectively,  the  first  amendment,  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  constitutional  criminal 
law,  and  business  regulation." 

THE    FntST    AMENDMENT 

(By  Thomas  I.  Emerson*) 
Many  of  Justice  Douglas'  contributions  to 
first  amendment  law  are  well  known  and, 
while  often  criticized,  are  widely  appreciated.' 
As  did  Justice  Brandeis,  he  starts  from  broad 
philosophical  premises  that  envision  the  first 
amendment  as  the  keystone  of  an  open  dem- 
ocratic society.  He  looks  upon  the  specific 
guarantees  of  the  first  amendment — freedom 
of  speech,  press,  assembly  and  petition* — as 
but  concrete  examples  of  the  more  funda- 
mental right  to  full  freedom  of  expression  in 
all  its  manifestations.  And  he  has  never  been 
reluctant  to  interpret  the  first  amendment  in 
ways  which  make  its  great  underlying  prin- 
ciples meaningful  in  the  light  of  contempor- 
ary events. 

Justice  Douglas'  views.  In  terms  of  specific 
first  amendment  doctrine,  have  also  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  conmient.  Like  other 
liberals  of  his  time,  he  initially  endorsed  the 
clear  and  present  danger  test  as  the  measure 
of  the  government's  right  to  restrict  expres- 
sion. In  his  dissent  in  Dennia  v.  United 
States,^  the  first  Smith  Act  prosecution  to 
reach  the  Supreme  Court,  he  even  assembled 
detailed  factual  data  to  show  that  the  teach- 
ings and  writings  of  the  American  Commu- 
nist Party  did  not  in  any  way  threaten  over- 
throw of  the  government.  Shortly  after  that 
decision  Justice  Douglas,  following  Justice 
Black,  moved  to  the  so-called  "absolutist" 
position.  His  view  was.  and  still  is.  that  any 
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conduct  that  constitutes  expression  and  is 
not  so  "closely  brigaded  with  illegal  action  as 
to  be  an  inseparable  part  of  it(,]"*  is  en- 
titled to  full  protection  against  government 
prohibition  or  regiUation.  Moreover,  unlike 
Justice  Black.  Justice  Douglas  took  a  broad 
view  of  what  constitutes  "expression."  The 
Black-Douglas  position  has  been  vigorously 
denounced  as  totally  unworkable.  Neverthe- 
less,  assuming  one  adopts  a  common  sense, 
functional  definition  of  expression,  the  full- 
protection  test  Is  not  only  wholly  viable  but 
also  better  able  to  effectuate  the  purpK>ses  of 
the  first  amendment  than  any  other  doctrine 
yet  devised. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  comment  here  in  de- 
tail upon  Justice  Dougas'  flred-up  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, his  boundless  energy  in  defending  that 
constitutional  guarantee  In  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  his  immense  courage  in  heading 
to  his  position "  without  compromising  his 
views  to  fit  the  current  pressures.  All  these 
characteristics  of  his  work  are  likewise 
known  and  appreciated. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  Justice  Douglas' 
contribution  to  the  first  amendment,  how- 
ever, that  have  received  less  attention  than 
those  Just  mentioned.  The  first  of  these  is 
his  remarkable  ability  to  grasp  the  realities 
of  the  system  of  freedom  of  expression  and 
to  formulate  legal  doctrine  which  takes 
those  realities  into  account. 

Most  constitutional  principles  have  a 
tendency  to  lose  their  vitality  on  the  long 
Journey  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
streets,  to  the  police  station,  to  the  prose- 
cutor's  office,  and  to  the  local  courts.  The 
rules  are  handed  down  from  on  high,  in 
broad  and  abstract  phrases.  There  is  often  a 
failure  of  communication,  however,  some- 
where between  the  soiuce  and  the  human 
beings  at  the  site  of  application.  Moreover, 
there  is  an  Inevitable  proclivity  in  local 
power  structures  to  Ignore,  to  evade,  «■  to 
pay  lip  service  only.  An  Institution  such  as 
the  Supreme  Court  must  engage  in  a  never- 
ending  struggle  both  to  formulate  workable 
rules  and  to  keep  a  constant  counter-pres- 
sure upon  those  who  respond  by  inaction  or 
evasion.  The  great  capacity  of  the  Warren 
Court  to  function  on  this  level  was  one  of 
its  principal  glories.  These  efforts  have  been 
frequently  denounced  as  "activism"  but,  in 
fact,  they  are  essential  to  transform  consti- 
tutional principles  Into  effective  working 
rules  for  everyday  life. 

Justice  Douglas,  together  with  Justice 
Black,  was  in  the  forefront  of  this  movement 
on  the  Warren  Court  and  srtiU  continues  his 
fight  for  the  reality  principle.  Nowhere  has 
this  approach  been  more  important  than  in 
the  first  amendment  area.  Justice  Douglas 
has  not  only  grasped  the  theory  of  the  first 
amendment;  he  has  also  understood  the  ap- 
paratus of  repression  and  sought  to  attack 
it  at  every  point.  There  are  countless  ex- 
amples in  Justice  Douglas'  opinions,  but  two 
extracts  will  suffice. 

Dissenting  In  Adler  v.  Board  of  Education » 
in  1952.  for  example.  Justice  Douglas  per- 
ceived the  pernicious  effects  of  loyalty  oaths 
for  teachers  and  classroom  discussion: 

"What  happens  under  this  law  is  typical 
of  what  happens  in  a  police  state.  Teachers 
are  under  constant  surveillance;  their  pasts 
are  combed  for  signs  of  disloyalty:  their 
utterances  are  watched  for  clues  to  danger- 
ous thoughts.  A  pall  is  cast  over  the  class- 
rooms. There  can  be  no  real  academic  free- 
dom in  that  environment.  ...  A  problem 
can  no  longer  be  pursued  with  impunity  to 
its  edges.  Fear  stalka  the  classroom.  The 
teacher  Is  no  longer  a  stimulant  to  adven- 
turous thinking:  she  becomes  Instead  a  pipe 
line  for  safe  and  sound  information.  A  dead- 
ening dogma  takes  the  place  of  free  Inquiry. 
Instruction  tends  to  become  sterile;  pursuit 
of  knowledge  is  discouraged:  discussion 
often  leaves  off  where  it  should  begin."" 
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Or  take  note  of  his  description  in  1972 
of  the  current  encroachment  on  our  liberties, 
as  he  concurred  in  the  Court's  decision  that 
the  executive  branch  could  not  conduct  na- 
tional security  wiretaps  without  regard  to 
normal  constitutional  protection.  This  (pin- 
ion, it  should  be  remembered,  was  written 
before  the  disclosures  of  Watergate: 

"(W)e  are  currently  in  the  throes  of  an- 
other national  seizure  of  paranoia,  resem- 
bling the  hysteria  which  surrounded  the 
Allen  and  Sedition  Acts,  the  Palmer  Raids, 
and  the  McCarthy  era.  Those  who  register 
dissent  or  who  petition  their  governments 
for  redress  are  subjected  to  scrutiny  by  grand 
juries,  by  the  FBI,  or  even  by  the  military. 
Their  associates  are  interrogated.  Their 
homes  are  bugged  and  their  telephones  are 
wiretapped.  They  are  befriended  by  secret 
government  informers.  Their  patriotism  and 
loysUty  are  questioned.  .  .  . 

"When  the  Executive  attempts  to  excuse 
these  tactics  as  essential  to  its  defense 
against  internal  subversion,  we  are  obliged 
to  remind  it,  without  apology,  of  this  Court's 
long  commitment  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  from  the  corrosive  environ- 
ment of  precisely  such  expedients." ' 

To  some  critics.  Justice  Douglas'  sense  of 
reality  has  seemed  overwrought:  they  have 
argued  that  he  has  overstated  the  fstcts  and 
overemphasized  the  threat  to  first  amend- 
ment freedoms.  But  history  has  surely  vin- 
dicated him.  To  the  extent  that  our  system 
of  freedom  of  expression  shows  vitality,  we 
owe  a  great  debt  to  the  clear  vision  and  in- 
sistent realism  of  Justice  Douglas'  opinions. 

The  second  feature  of  Justice  Douglas' 
analysis  in  the  first  amendment  field  that 
has  not  been  widely  recognized  Is  his  em- 
phasis upon  the  amendment's  personal  ful- 
fillment aspects.  This  development  stems 
ultimately,  I  believe,  from  Justice  Douglas' 
comprehension  of  the  way  in  which  our  so- 
ciety tends  to  succiunb  to  its  own  institu- 
tions and  vested  interests.  He  has  observed 
how  we  seem  to  be  losing  the  capacity  to  di- 
rect our  own  lives  according  to  rational 
plan,  and  how  we  appear  overwhelmed  by  a 
managerial  structure  that  is  taking  us  to- 
ward disaster  according  to  its  own  bureau- 
cratic laws  rather  than  being  guided  by 
human  choice.  Justice  Douglas  has  re- 
sponded sympathetically  to  those  forces  in 
American  life  that  have  sought  to  resist 
these  trends.  Thus,  he  has  understood  the 
deeper  significance  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, the  black  revolution,  the  organizers 
for  peace  and,  above  all,  the  youth  culture. 
He  sees  these  social  phenomena  as  legitimate 
strivings  toward  a  more  open,  more  fraternal, 
more  rational,  and  more  self-fulfilled  society. 
And  he  has  sought  to  transform  the  basic 
principles  of  constitutional  law  in  order  to 
protect  and  foster  these  new  values  against 
society's  effort  to  suppress  them. 

All  this  Is  reflected  In  Justice  Douglas' 
view  of  the  first  amendment.  He  sees  the 
first  amendment  as  much  more  than  a  weap- 
on to  prevent  the  government  from  inter- 
fering with  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assem- 
bly and  petition  in  narrow  terms.  He  views 
It  not  only  in  Mill's  sense  as  performing  a 
social  function  in  maintaining  a  market- 
place of  ideas.'  or  In  Melklejohn's  sense  as 
essential  to  the  working  of  the  democratic 
process,*  but  also  as  supplying  the  constitu- 
tional grounds  for  protecting  each  person  in 
seeking  to  realize  his  or  her  individual  po- 
tential as  a  man  or  woman.  He  would, 
through  the  first  amendment,  guarantee  to 
each  person  freedom  of  the  mind,  freedom  of 
conscience,  freedom  of  lifestyle,  and  freedom 
to  expand,  grow  and  be  oneself.  He  is  utilizing 
the  first  amendment  as  a  counter  to  all  the 
pressures  of  modern  life  toward  conformity, 
bureaucracy  and  a  purely  plastic  existence. 
In  this  respect,  Justice  Douglas  has  given  a 
totally  new  dimension  to  the  first  amend- 
ment. 


One  of  the  earliest  statements  of  these 
views  appears  in  Justice  Douglas'  dissenting 
opinion  in  Public  Utilities  Commisaon  v. 
Pollak,^"  arguing  in  1962  for  a  right  of  pri- 
vacy: 

"Freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of  speech 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment  give 
more  than  the  privilege  to  worship,  to  write, 
to  speak  as  one  chooses;  they  give  freedom 
not  to  do  nor  to  act  as  the  government 
chooses.  The  First  Amendment  in  its  respect 
for  the  conscience  of  the  individual  honors 
the  sanctity  of  thought  and  belief.  To  think 
as  one  chooses  and  to  believe  what  one 
wishes  are  important  aspects  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  be  let  alone."  " 

A  more  positive  statement  apijears  In  Jus- 
tice Douglas'  concurring  (pinion  in  Aptheker 
V.  Secretary  of  State,^  holding  invalid  the 
provision  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  that 
forbade  the  Issuance  of  passports  to  members 
of  the  Communist  Party : 

"This  freedom  of  movement  is  the  very 
essence  of  our  free  society,  setting  us  apart. 
Like  the  right  of  assembly  and  the  right  of 
association,  it  often  makes  all  other  rights 
meaningful — knowing,  studying,  arguing,  ex- 
ploring, conversing,  observing  and  even 
thinking." "     , 

Similarly,  the  essence  of  Justice  Douglas' 
views  in  the  obscenity  cases  lies  in  his  total 
conviction  that  different  preferences  In  lit- 
erature, art  and  entertainment,  different 
tastes,  and  different  lifestyles  must  be  pro- 
tected against  government  censorship.  And 
he  sums  up  this  position  when  he  says, 
dissenting  In  a  recent  conscientious  objector 
case:  "I  had  assumed  that  the  welfare  of  the 
single  human  soul  was  the  ultimate  test  of 
the  vitality  of  the  First  Amendment."" 

It  is  true  that  Justice  Douglas'  views  of 
Che  first  amendment  as  protecting  each  per- 
son's right  to  his  own  vision  of  life  raise 
difficult  problems  in  formulating  appropriate 
legal  doctrines.  The  full-protection  test  loses 
some  of  its  relevancy  here.  The  balancing 
test,  as  always,  affords  ill  protection.  Many 
of  these  legal  Issues  remain  unresolved,  but 
the  magnitude  of  Justice  Douglas'  contribu- 
tion in  leading  the  way  to  constitutional 
protection  of  personal  fulfillment — in  its 
widest  and  most  modem  reaches — can  hardly 
be  overestimated. 

Finally,  speaking  both  of  Justice  Douglas' 
realism  and  of  his  modernity,  one  cannot 
fall  to  note  one  unifying  factor:  the  way 
he  has  constantly  grown  in  Judicial  office. 
Throughout  his  life  he  has  been  listening  and 
learning.  He  has  kept  abreast  of  what  Is 
happening.  He  gets  out  and  around.  And  he 
Is  amazingly  in  touch  with  the  world.  Its 
achievements,  and  Its  struggles.  Justice 
Douglas  came  Into  office  as  one  of  the  young- 
est Justices  ever  appointed.  He  remains 
among  the  youngest  of  us  all  today. 
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EQUAL  PaOTECTION  OF  THE  LAWS 

(By  Norman  Dorsen*) 

The  last  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
prohibits  the  states  and.  by  interpretation, 
the  federal  government  from  denying  any 
person  "the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
The  history  of  the  law  against  discrimina- 
tion In  the  Supreme  Court  emanates  from 
these  few  delphlc  words.  In  this  history  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas  has  played  a  con- 
siderable part. 

Professor  Kenneth  Karst  has  characterized 
Justice  Douglas  as  "an  egalitarian  activist," 
that  is,  a  judge  willing  to  use  "whatever  Ju- 
dicial tools  may  be  at  hand — or  may  be  cre- 
ated— to  promote  the  ends  of  equality  of 
opportunity."  ■  The  description  Is  apt  because 
for  35  years  he  nas  struck  many  libertarian 
blows  for  the  freedom  of  underdogs — ptoliti- 
cal.  racial  and  economic  minorities  who 
have  needed  the  Supreme  Court's  help.  And 
he  has  done  so,  moreover,  with  a  remarkable 
consistency  of  doctrine  and  commitment. 

The  Justice's  philosophy  is  easily  described. 
In  summary,  he  believes  that  governmental 
action  directed  against  weak  minorities  Is 
Invalid  unless  justified — as  It  rarely  can  be — 
by  an  overriding  interest  of  the  state.  Simi- 
larly, governmental  action  that  impairs  fun- 
damental Interests  of  a  particular  group — 
such  as  Its  right  to  cast  votes,  procure  ade- 
quate housing,  or  receive  an  education — is 
also  Invalid  unless  justified  by  an  overriding 
state  Interest. 

Some  of  vis  may  compliment  Justice  Doug- 
las. But  there  are  others  who  have  regarded 
his  attempts  to  promote  equality  as  unsup- 
ported in  constitutional  law  and  a  manifes- 
tation of  what  Justice  Robert  Jackson  once 
described — and  he  did  not  me«m  It  as  a  com- 
pliment— as  the  work  of  "|a]  cult  of  liber- 
tarian judicial  activists"  who  fall  to  pay 
proper  respect  to  decisions  of  the  elected 
branches  of  government.=i 

At  the  present,  when  the  courts  are  being 
led  by  public  opinion  to  face  up  to  the  ab- 
sence of  equality  In  American  society,  it  Is 
easy  to  forget  that  the  Supreme  Court,  until 
very  recently,  was  remarkably  inhospitable 
to  such  claims.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  In  a  famous  passage,  deprecated  the 
equal  protection  clause  as  ""the  usual  last 
resort  of  constitutional  arguments."'  '  It  Is 
less  well  known  that  he  also  repudiated  the 
passion  for  equality  as  "unphllosophlcal"  and 
as  a  "'disguise  for  less  noble  feelings,"  specifi- 
cally, envy.* 

Following  the  lead  of  Justice  Holmes,  the 
Supreme  Court,  except  in  race  cases,  applied 
the  so-called  "rational  relationship"  test  and 
consistently  upheld  legislative  classifications 
challenged  Into  the  cotirts.  A  typical  formu- 
lation summed  up  the  essential  elements  of 
the  test  as  follows: 

"A  classification  having  some  reasonable 
basis  does  not  offend  against  [the  equal  pro- 
tection] clause  merely  because  it  is  not  made 
with  mathematical  nicety.  .  .  .  When  the 
classification  in  such  a  law  la  called  into 
question,  if  any  state  of  facta  reasonably 
can  be  conceived  that  would  sustain  it.  the 
existence  of  that  state  of  facts  at  the  time 
the  law  was  enacted  must  be  assumed."  * 

The  net  effect  was  that  equal  protection 
claims  were  simply  unavailing  in  the  federal 
courts — a  situation  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  official  reports  in  which  Dou- 
glas participated  (Volume  307).  there  is  not 
a  single  equal  protection  claim  even  dis- 
cussed by  the  Court. 

The  law  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  has 
changed  dramatically  since  1939.  and  Dou- 
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gUu'  opinions  have  played  an  Important  role 
In  the  tranaformatlon.  As  early  as  1943,  In 
Skinner  v.  Oklahoma*  be  wrote  for  the 
Court  In  striking  down  a  law  that  required 
the  sterilization  of  a  person  who  was  con* 
vlcted  three  times  of  a  felony  "involving 
moral  turpitude,"  but  exempted  embezzle- 
ment and  other  white  collar  offenses  from 
the  sterilization  sanction.  Douglas  ruled  that 
Interference  with  the  right  to  bear  children 
reqiUred  "strict  scrutiny"  by  the  Court;  that 
larceny — one  of  the  defendant's  crimes — 
was  intrinsically  the  same  as  embezzlement: 
and  that  sterilization  of  a  thief  but  not  a 
white  collao'  embezzler  violated  the  equal 
protection  clause.  He  then  went  on  to  say: 

"When  the  law  lays  an  unequal  hand  on 
those  who  have  committed  intrinsically  the 
same  quality  of  offense  and  sterilizes  one  and 
not  the  other.  It  has  made  as  invidious  a  dis- 
crln[ilnatlon  as  If  It  had  been  selected  a  par- 
ticular race  or  nationality  for  oppressive 
treatment." ' 

This  decision  may  seem  obvious  In  1974, 
but  In  1942  It  was  a  notable  achievement  to 
place  the  burden  on  a  state  to  Justify  the 
line  It  drew  between  larceny  and  embezzle- 
ment, and  to  invalidate  a  statute  because 
the  state  could  not  meet  that  burden.  The 
key  lay  in  recognition  of  the  defendant's 
fundamental  right  to  be  free  from  steriliza- 
tion without  a  compelling  justification.  In 
later  cases  the  Coiirt  expanded  this  concept 
of  fundamental  interest  to  include,  among 
other  things,  the  right  to  vote  '  and  the  right 
of  criminal  defendants  to  equal  treatment 
within  the  Judicial  process.* 

The  other  major  new  development — the  so- 
called  "susjject  category" — also  may  be  traced 
In  part  to  the  early  views  of  Justice  Douglas. 
In  1947,  he  dissented  from  a  ruling  uphold- 
ing a  Louisiana  law  that  in  effect  limited 
employment  as  river  pilots  to  relatives  and 
friends  of  those  already  licensed."  Douglas 
Joined  a  dissent  that  condemned  the  law  be- 
catise  blood  relationship  was  the  crux  of  the 
discrimination.  Eventually,  a  majority  came 
around  to  this  view  and  struck  down  similar 
laws.  Including  those  that  discriminated 
against  persons  because  of  their  ancestry,!^' 
their  lUegltlmate  birth  "  or  their  alienage." 

Then  there  is  discrimination  on  account  of 
sex.  In  1948,  Justice  Douglas  refused  to  Join 
the  Court  In  upholding  a  law  prohibiting  the 
licensing  of  women  as  bartenders  unless  the 
woman  was  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  male 
owner.**  This  law  obviously  discriminated 
against  female  owners  of  bars,  but  the  ma- 
jesty upheld  It  under  the  rational  basis  test. 
Spurred  by  the  feminist  movement,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  recently  begun  to  outlaw 
sex  discrimination  and,  among  other  things, 
has  In  effect  overruled  the  earlier  case.*' 

A  principal  theme  In  Justice  Douglas'  equal 
protection  opinions  is  his  desire  to  protect 
the  despised  and  the  defenseless — and  espe- 
cially the  penniless — in  American  society.  In 
his  opinion  for  the  Court  invalidating  Vir- 
ginia's poll  tax.  Justice  Douglas  said: 

"Wealth,  like  race,  creed,  or  color,  is  not 
germane  to  one's  ability  to  participate  intel- 
ligently in  the  electoral  process.  Lines  drawn  ' 
on  the  basis  of  wealth  or  property,  like  those 
of  race  .  .  .  are  traditionally  disfavored.  .  .  . 
To  introduce  wealth  or  payment  of  a  fee  as  a 
measure  of  a  voter's  qualifications  is  to  in- 
troduce a  capricious  or  irrelevant  factor.  The 
degree  of  the  discrimination  is  irrelevant.'* 

Following  this  theme,  Justice  Douglas  has 
been  particularly  sensitive  to  financial  bar- 
riers that  prevent  poor  people  from  gaining 
aooeaa  to  the  courts  to  have  their  cases  heard. 
And  he  has  insisted,  in  furthering  the  end  of 
eliminating  such  tMtrriers,  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause,  not  the  due  process  clause.  Is 
the  appropriate  ground  of  decision."  Prom 
the  beginning  to  the  present  day  he  has  re- 
sisted tbe  use  of  "elastic"  notions  of  due 
proc8H  as  unduly  interfering  with  legislative 
prerogatlvea. 


In  recent  years  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  followed  where  Etouglas  would 
lead.  It  has  declined  to  provide  the  very  poor 
with  the  Judicial  protection  it  has  accorded 
other  weak  minorities.  And  it  has  refused  to 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  a  minimal 
standard  of  living,  minimally  adequate  hous- 
ing, and  an  adequate  education  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  all  persons  living  in  this 
country.  A  consequence  of  the  approach 
taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  majority  Is  that 
government  can,  without  apparent  restric- 
tion, deny  poor  people  housing,  education 
and  cash  payments  for  food  and  other  neces- 
saries that  the  wealthier  segments  of  the 
community  enjoy  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Justice  Douglas  in  dissent  has  strougly 
protested  against  this  line  of  cases.  His  ap- 
proach may  be  traced  in  part  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice (then  Justice)  Harlan  Fiske  Stone's  fam- 
ous footnote  In  the  1938  Carolene  Products 
case,'*  where  it  is  suggested  that  "prejudice 
against  discrete  and  Insular  minorities"  who 
do  not  have  adequate  access  to  the  political 
process  shovUd  call  for  "exacting  Judicial 
scrutiny."  '*  But  Douglas  has  not  rested  ex- 
cxislvely  oi^  Judicial  precedent.  He  has  also 
made  use — perhaps  more  than  any  Justice  In 
our  history — on  empirical  data  and  social 
science  findings  to  demonstrate  how  disad- 
vantaged the  poor  in  fact  are  in  the  United 
States. 

It  would  be  well  to  make  explicit  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  philosophical  under- 
pinnings of  the  Justice's  egalitarian  views. 
It  is  not  that  equality  is  synonymous  with 
Justice  or  capable  of  providing  answers  to  the 
ultimate  question  of  what  rights  individuals 
should  have  in  society.  After  all,  all  persons 
improperly  imprisoned  for  crimes  they  did 
not  commit  are  treated  equally  but  unjustly; 
similarly.  If  one  such  innocent  person  were 
released  while  the  others  remained  confined, 
he  would  be  treated  Justly  even  if  unequally. 
The  point  is  that  once  society  grants  or  ac- 
cords certain  rights  or  material  benefits  to 
some,  the  concept  of  equality  Informs  us  that 
these  are,  at  least  presumptively,  valid  cri- 
teria of  what  rights  or  material  benefits  so- 
ciety should  grant  to  others.  Like  most  gen- 
eral principles,  this  one  does  not  allow  for 
every  variation  in  the  facts.  But  the  premise 
Is  sound:  If  government  treats  the  rich  In 
one  way,  the  poor  have  a  prima  facie  claim  to 
equal  treatment." 

In  canvassing  the  corpus  of  Justice  Doug- 
las' views  on  equal  protection,  two  contro- 
versial cases  in  which  he  rejected  an  eqvial 
protection  claim  seek  our  understanding.  In 
one  of  these  he  voted  with  a  majority  of  the 
Court  to  sustain  a  World  War  n  law  that 
excluded  persons  of  Japanese  descent  from 
the  West  Coast  because  of  a  perceived  fear 
of  espionage.'*  More  reecntly,  he  dissented 
from  a  ruling  that  prohibited  a  newspaper 
from  running  its  want  ads  by  sex,  that  is, 
"Jobs — Male  Interest"  and  "Jobs — Female 
Interest."  »  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  JustUM 
pondered  these  problems  long  and  hard.  Al- 
though many  libertarians  would  have  voted 
otherwise  in  both  instances,  the  cases  surely 
represent  the  ultimate  test  of  equal  protec- 
tion principles.  In  the  Japanese  Exclusion 
case  the  governmental  action  rested  on  the 
vast  war  power  during  a  war  duly  declared 
by  Congress,"  and  in  the  sex  discrimination 
case  the  newspaper  defended  its  advertising 
policy  by  relying  on  the  freedom  of  press 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  the  de- 
velopment of  doctrine  under  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause.  The  Court  must  refine  its 
analysis  so  that  it  can  more  realistically  take 
account  of  the  varied  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion. More  and  more  clearly,  individual  Jus- 
tices are  recognizing  that  the  sharp  dicho- 
tomy between  the  rational  basis  and  strict 
scrutlng  tests  produces  back-door  evasions 
of .  the  two-tiered  formula,  and  that  the 
Court  in  fact  uses  what  has  been  called  a 


"spectrum  of  standards"  to  review  discrimi- 
iatlons  under  the  equal  protection  clause.>« 
And  soon  the  Court  will  have  to  wrestle  with 
the  difficult  problems  presented  by  the  be- 
nign quota  and  compensatory  treatment  for 
historically  disadvantaged  minorities.'^  Few 
issues  are  more  fraught  with  emotional  over- 
tones and  the  potential  for  social  divlsive- 
ness. 

Some  years  back,  Archibald  Cox  observed 
that,  "(o]nce  loosed,  the  idea  of  Equality  is 
not  easily  cabined."  »  We  can  be  sure  that  aa 
long  as  he  continues  his  distinguished  service 
on  the  Court,  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  will 
continue  to  champion  that  idea. 
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CONSTrrDTTONAL  CRIMINAI.  LAW 

(By  Charles  E.  Ares*) 

To  examine  Jiistice  Douglas'  criminal  law 
opinions  Is  to  celebrate  the  Court's  great 
record  in  leading  the  nation  (perhaps  push- 
ing is  a  better  word)  toward  a  more  decent 
criminal  process.  It  is  startling  to  compare 
today's  system  of  criminal  Justice  with  the 
one  in  effect  before  April  17.  1939,  the  day  on 
which  Justice  Douglas'  tenure  began.  State 
courts  were  upholding  the  admissibility  of 
confessions  quite  clearly  obtained  by  tor- 
ture, trickery,  or  oppressive  questioning.  Po- 
licemen searched  and  seized  on  mere  sus- 
picion, and  ransacked  homes  and  businesses, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  evidence  so  ob- 
tsined  was  nevertheless  admissible.  Defend- 
ants charged  with  the  most  serious  crimes 
were  forced  to  stand  trial  without  a  lawyer, 
since  poverty  was  regarded  as  an  unfortu- 
nate irrelevance  so  far  as  the  criminal  courts 
were  concerned.  All-white  Juries  routinely 
passed  Judgment  on  black  defendants,  while 
members  of  the  black  community  were  sys- 
tematically excluded  from  Jury  service.  A 
defendant  whipsawed  between  state  and 
federal  charges  could  not  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fifth  amendment's  double  Jeo- 
pardy clause. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  existed,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  found  little  occasion  to  apply 
its  provisions  to  state  criminal  cases.  In  Oc- 
tober Term  1938,  only  five  "real"  criminal 
cases  were  decided  by  the  Court,  and  only 
one,  Lametta  v.  New  Jersey,^  warrants  more 
than  a  passing  glance.  But  the  neglect  suf- 
fered by  the  criminal  process  was  ending, 
and  in  the  next  Term  the  Court's  decisions 
addressed  issues  of  wiretapping,'  the  right 
to  counsel,^  the  privilege  against  self-lncrim- 
lnatlon,<  and  coerced  confessions.' 

While  no  one  would  claim  that  William 
O.  Douglas  was  responsible  for  the  "criminal 
law  revolution."  he  clearly  had  an  enormous 
impact  on  the  course  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions.  His  special  sensitivity  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and  the 
unpopular  soon  made  his  an  especially  in- 
sistent voice  for  the  courts  to  practice  what 
the  BUI  of  Rights  preaches. 

I  will  not  here  attempt  to  fully  explore 
the  Justice's  philosophy  in  criminal  law.  It 
is  enough  to  suggest  that  his  opinions  re- 
flect the  view  that  under  our  Constitution 
every  individual,  whoever  or  whatever  he 
may  be,  is  entitled  to  remain  free  until  the 
state,  with  tio  help  from  him,  makes  a  com- 
pelling showing  of  its  right  to  deprive  him 
of  his  freedom.  To  this  end,  he  called  for 
application  to  the  states  of  all  the  proce- 
dural safeguards  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  In 
their  full  vigor  and,  in  fact,  urged  that  they 
be  viewed  more  broadly  than  in  the  past. 
WhUe  many  agreed  that  the  criminal  proc- 
ess required  improvement,  few  applied  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  quite  so  unre- 
servedly m  the  face  of  the  cries  for  law  and 
order.  Douglas  approached  the  problems  of 
the  admlnUtratlon  of  criminal  Justice  from 
what  his  late  friend,  Edmond  Cahn,  called 
the  "consumer  perspective."  • 

His  opinions  in  fifth  amendment  cases 
dramatically  demonstrate  his  view  of  the 
Importance  of  the  protection  of  Individual 
nghts.  In  Vllman  v.  United  States,''  he  wrote 
in  dissent: 

"The  guarantee  against  self-incrimination 
contained  in  the  Fifth  Amendment  Is  not 
only  a  protection  against  conviction  aild 
prosecution  but  a  safeguard  of  conscience 
and  human  dignity  and  freedom  of  expression 
as  wen.  My  view  is  that  the  Framers  put  it 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  compel  any- 
one to  confess  his  crimes.  The  evU  to  be 
guarded  against  #as  partly  self-accusation 
under  legal  compulsion.  But  that  was  only 
a  part  of  the  evil.  The  conscience  and  dignity 
of  man  were  also  involved.  So  too  was  his 


right  to  freedom  of  expression  guaranteed 
by  the  First  Amendment.  The  Framers,  there- 
fore, created  the  federally  protected  right  of 
silence  and  decreed  that  the  law  could  not 
be  used  to  pry  open  one's  lips  and  make  him 
a  witness  against  himself.* 

In  another  resp»ect,  an  early  Douglas  view 
of  the  sweep  of  the  fifth  amendment  privi- 
lege has  also  had  a  powerful  effect.  Over  the 
years,  the  Court  struggled  with  an  Increasing 
stream  of  coerced  confession  cases  in  which 
it  sought  to  apply  the  test  of  "voluntariness," 
requiring  a  peculiarly  factual  determination, 
to  confessions  whose  origins  were  almost  al- 
ways disputed.  Very  early  Justice  Douglas  ar- 
gued that  the  ban  on  involuntary  confessions 
rested  on  the  privilege  against  sef -incrimina- 
tion, a  view  drawn  from  the  Court's  1897 
opinion  in  Bram  v.  United  States,*  and  he 
believed,  with  Justice  Black,  that  the  fifth 
amendment  privilege  was  made  applicable 
to  the  states  by  the  fourteenth  amendment.*" 
Therefore,  he  urged  that  the  Court,  rather 
than  wallowing  In  the  factual  bog  of  "coer- 
cion" as  a  test,  should  apply  the  more  objec- 
tive test  of  whether  the  decision  to  confess 
amounted  to  a  free  and  knowledgeable  choice. 
Ultimately,  the  Court  adopted  this  view  In 
MaUoy  V.  Hogan,^^  noting  that,  implicitly  if 
not  explicitly.  It  had  already  been  invali- 
dating confessions  in  state  cases  for  many 
years  on  the  ground  that  their  use  violated 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination. 

The  right  to  counsel  cases  show  a  parallel 
development.  Betts  v.  Brady  ^*  had  decided 
that  the  right  to  counsel,  as  such,  was  not 
necessarily  fundamental  to  the  notion  of  due 
process,  and  that  the  states  need  appoint 
counsel  only  when  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  Indicated  that  a  trial  without  coun- 
sel would  be  fundamentally  unfair.  Douglas 
Joined  the  dissent  and  repeatedly  iwged  in 
subsequent  opinions  that  Betts  was  wrong 
and  unworkable  and  should  be  overruled. 
In  Crooker  v.  California,'^  for  example,  he 
argued  in  dissent  that  the  confession  taken 
by  the  police  after  the  defendant  had  re- 
quested access  to  counsel  should  be  held  in- 
admissible. Ultimately,  of  course,  Gideon  v. 
Wainwright^^  overruled  Betts,  and  £sco- 
hedo^  and  Miranda^  established  that  the 
criminal  suspect  who  does  not  knowingly 
waive  his  constitutional  rights  cannot  be 
Interrogated  in  the  absence  of  counsel.  Thus, 
the  protections  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  amend- 
ments were  broadened  and  made  fully  appli- 
cable to  the  states.  As  a  result,  the  admissi- 
bility of  most  confessions  has  come  to  depend 
on  whether  the  police  followed  procedures 
designed  to  protect  the  defendant's  right  to 
silence  and  right  to  counsel  rather  than  on 
the  amorphous  test  of  voluntariness. 

Douglas'  recognition  of  the  individual's 
increasing  vulnerability  to  governmental  in- 
tnislons  has  led  him  to  urge  tighter  restric- 
tions on  police  searches.  While  approving  the 
extension  of  the  exclusionary  rule  to  the 
states  In  Mapp  v.  Ofcto.*'  his  concurring  re- 
marks suggested  a  preference  for  the  addi- 
tional requirement  that  search  warrants  be 
obtained  in  all  cases — unless  prior  applica- 
tlton  to  a  magistrate  is  utterly  impractic- 
able.** Later,  he  protested  Terry's  authoriza- 
tion of  a  search  on  less  than  probable  cause** 
and  he  has  continued  to  object  to  the  use  of 
unidentified  informers  to  Justify  searches 
and  seiziires." 

Justice  Douglas  has  written  with  particu- 
lar urgency  about  the  threat  to  privacy  posed 
by  governmental  surveillance.  As  he  observed 
eight  years  ago  in  Osbom.'^ 

"We  are  rapidly  entering  the  age  of  no 
privacy,  where  everyone  is  open  to  surveil- 
lance at  all  times;  where  there  are  no  secrets 
from  government.  The  aggrenlve  breach- 
es of  privacy  by  the  Government  Increase  by 
geometric  proportions.  Wiretapping  and 
"bugging"  run  rampant,  without  effective 
Judicial  or  legislative  control. 

"Secret  observation  booths  in  government 
offices  and  closed  television  circuits  in  In- 


dustry, extending  even  to  rest  rooms,  are 
common.  Offices,  conference  rooms,  hotel 
rooms,  and  even  bedrooms  are  "bugged"  for 
the  convenience  of  govenunent.  Peepholes 
in  men's  rooms  are  there  to  catch  homosex- 
uals. Personality  tests  seek  to  ferret  out  a 
man's  innermost  thoughts  on  family  life,  re- 
ligion, racial  attitudes,  national  origin,  poll- 
tics,  atheism,  ideology,  -sex,  and  the  like. 
Federal  agents  are  often  "wired"  so  that  their 
conversations  are  either  recorded  on  their 
persons  or  transmitted  to  tape  recorders  seme 
blocks  away.  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration recently  put  a  spy  in  a  chiuxh  or- 
ganization. Revenue  agents  have  gone  in  the 
disguise  of  Coast  Guard  officers.  They  have 
broken  and  entered  homes  to  obtain  evi- 
dence." 

These  examples  and  many  others  deoum- 
strate  an  alarming  trend  whereby  the  privacy 
and  dignity  of  our  citizens  is  being  whit- 
tled away  by  sometimes  imperceptible  steps. 
Taken  individually,  each  step  may  be  of 
little  consequence.  But  when  vle.wed  as  a 
whole,  there  begins  to  emerge  a  society  quite 
unlike  any  we  have  seen — a  society  in  which 
government  may  intrude  Into  the  secret  re- 
gions of  man's  life  at  will." 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  controversy  over 
the  wisdom,  and  the  efficacy,  of  the  Court's 
criminal  law  decisions.  We  obviously  do  not 
have  a  perfect  system,  but  we  have  an  im- 
mensely more  decent  one  than  we  had  before 
the  Court  began  to  apply  the  Constitution 
rigorously  to  the  criminal  process.  And  this 
gain  in  decency  owes  much  to  the  insistent 
urglngs  of  William  O.  Douglas,  whose  opin- 
ions reflect  the  view  that  the  Court's  primary 
duty  in  this  area  is  to  insure  governmental 
observance  of  the  Individual  criminal  sus- 
pect's constitutional  rights — not  to  insvuv 
the  administrative  efficiency  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Opinions  written  from  that 
perspective  frequently  do  not  satisfy  the 
academic  purists  for  whom  tight,  dry  logic 
is  a  higher  value  than  right  results.  But  Tn 
few  areas  of  the  law  has  the  legal  realist's 
sense  of  what  the  law  means  on  the  street. 
In  the  police  station,  and  in  the  trial  court 
been  of  more  telling  importance.  Justice 
Douglas  has  that  sense,  and  that  is  why — 
more  often  than  not — he  has  been  right.  And 
being  right  is.  in  terms  of  impact  on  the 
Court  and  on  society,  what  really  counts. 
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BuaimBa  annnjiTioN 

( By  Vem  CounUyman  • ) 
Justice  Douglas  arrived  on  the  Supreme 
Court  m  time  to  strike  bis  own  parting  blow 
at  tbe  notion  tbat  a  concept  of  substantive 
due  process  of  law  entitled  the  Court  to 
Invalidate  any  legislative  economic  regula- 
tion a  majority  deemed  "unreasonable,"  ■ 
and  he  was  also  In  time  to  Join  the  Ck>urt 
In  laying  to  rest  the  notion  that  the  federal 
commerce  power  was  Inadequate  to  reach 
"purely  local  activity"  regardless  of  Its  effect 
on  Interstate  commerce. >  Since  that  time 
the  Court  has  been  actively  involved  In  the 
Interpretation  and  Implementation  of  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  business  activities 
and  Justice  Douglas  has  left  his  mark  on 
this  area  of  the  law.  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks on  his  contributions  In  this  field  to 
three  selected  topics. 

/.  The  antitnut  laws 

Without  doubt.  Justice  Douglas'  greatest 
contribution  to  antitrust  was  his  1940  opin- 
ion In  the  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  case,' 
holding  that  a  combination  to  fix  prices  was 
a  per  se  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  That 
opinion,  which  has  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  development  of  an  effective  antitrust 
policy  for  the  last  three  decades,  reveals  a 
profound  commitment  to  tbe  policy  of  free 
competition  underlying  the  Sherman  Act : 

"Those  who  fixed  reasonable  prices  today 
would  perpetuate  unreasonable  prices  to- 
morrow. .  .  .  Those  who  controlled  the 
prices  would  control  or  effectively  dominate 
the  market.  And  those  who  were  in  that 
strategic  position  would  have  It  In  their 
power  to  destroy  or  drastically  imperil  the 
competitive  system.  But  the  thrust  of  the 
rule  is  deeper  and  reaches  more  than  monop- 
oly power.  Any  combination  which  tampers 
with  price  structure  is  engaged  in  an  un- 
lawful activity.  Even  though  the  members 
of  the  prlce-flxlng  group  were  in  no  position 
to  control  the  market,  to  the  extent  that 
they  raised,  lowered,  or  stabilized  prices 
they  would  be  directly  Interfering  with  the 
free  play  of  market  forces.  The  [Sherman] 
Act  places  all  such  schemes  beyond  the 
pale.  .  .  .« 

His  views,  unfortunately  In  my  opinion, 
have  not  always  prevailed.  In  Columbia 
Steel,'  for  example,  the  Court  found  ao 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  when  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  coun- 
try's largest  producer  of  unfinished  rolled 
steel  and  a  man\ifacturer  of  fabricated  steel 
products,  acqiUred  the  largest  independent 
steel  fabricator  on  the  West  Coast.  Reveal- 
ing his  anathema  for  undue  concentration 
of  power  In  corporate  hands.  Justice  Douglas 
dissented  In  the  following  language: 

"We  have  here  the  problem  of  bigness.  Its 
lesson  should  by  now  have  been  burned  Into 
our  memory  by  Brandels  [in  his  book  The 
Curse  of  Bigness]  .  .  .  .  [AJU  power  tends  to 
develop  into  a  government  In  itself.  Power 
that  controls  the  economy  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  not  in  the  hands  of  an  Industrial 
oligarchy.  Indvistrlal  power  should  be  de- 
centralized. It  should  be  scattered  into  many 
hands  so  that  fortunes  of  the  people  will  not 
be  dependent  on  the  whim  or  caprice,  the 
political  prejudices,  the  emotional  stability 
of  a  few  self-appointed  men.  The  fact  that 
they  are  not  vicious  men  but  respectable  and 
social-minded  Is  Irrelevant.  That  is  the  phil- 
osophy and  command  of  the  Sherman  Act.  It 
is  founded  on  a  theory  of  hostility  to  the  con- 
centration in  private  bands  of  power  so  great 
that  only  a  govenunent  of  the  people  should 
have  It."  • 

Because  of  such  manifest  antipathy  for 
"bigness,"   some   observers   have   concluded 


that  Jvistice  Douglas  is  a  hopeless  doctrln- 
nalre.  That  prc^Kwition  was  demolished,  I 
believe.  In  the  1949  Stattdard  Oil  decision.^ 
The  Court  there  held  that  Standard  Oil,  the 
largest  seller  of  gasoline  on  the  West  Coast, 
which  distributed  some  of  its  products 
through  its  own  service  stations  and  some 
through  Independent  stations,  violated  the 
Clayton  Act  by  requiring  the  independent 
stations  to  buy  from  it  all  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. To  be  siu«,  this  corporation  was  in- 
credibly large  and  wielded  enormous  power — 
economic  and  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  dissenting,  protested  that  the 
Court's  decision  prescribed  a  formula  which 
"promises  to  wipe  out  large  segments  of  in- 
dependent filling-station  operators.  The 
method  of  doing  business  under  require- 
ments contracts  at  least  keeps  the  inde- 
pendents alive.  .  .  .  The  situation  is  not 
ideal  from  either  their  point  of  view  or  that 
of  the  nation.  But  the  alternative  which  the 
Court  offers  is  far  worse  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both." 

".  .  .  Today  there  is  vigorous  compe- 
tition between  the  oil  companies  for  the 
market.  That  competition  has  left  some  room 
for  the  survival  of  the  independents.  But 
when  this  Inducement  for  their  survival  is 
taken  away,  we  can  expect  that  the  oil  com- 
panies will  move  in  to  supplant  them  with 
their  own  stations.  There  will  still  be  compe- 
tition between  the  oil  companies.  But  there 
will  be  a  tragic  loss  to  the  nation.  The  small, 
independent  business  man  will  be  supplanted 
by  clerks.  .  .  ." « 

//.  The  patent  system 

Anyone  concerned  with  the  antltrvist  laws 
must  be  concerned  also  with  the  patent  sys- 
tem which,  under  powers  granted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Constitution,  confers  on  In- 
ventors an  exclusive  monopoly  for  seventeen 
years.  Justice  Douglas  has  long  insisted  that 
the  patent  grant  must  be  confined  to  its 
constitutional  purpose:  "To  promote  the 
Progress  of  Scence."*  Hence,  he  has  com- 
plained that  the  Patent  Office  has  been  far 
too  lax  in  deciding  what  rises  to  the  level  of 
a  patentable  Invention.  Writing  for  the  Court 
In  1941  in  Cuno  Engineering, '«  he  rebuked 
the  Office  by  finding  that  a  cordless  ciga- 
rette light  for  an  automobile  was  not  patent- 
able because  it  did  not  reveal  a  "fiash  of  cre- 
ative genius."  "  And  in  the  A  &  P  case,'=  he 
provided  a  partial  list  of  the  "Incredible 
patents  which  the  Patent  Office  has 
spawned,"  including  such  "gadgets"  as  a 
rubber  eraser  cap  for  a  pencil,  a  revolving 
cue  rack,  a  rubber  hand  grip  for  bicycle 
handlebars,  and  a  metal  washer  placed  on  a 
wire  staple."  Douglas'  flash-of-genlus  test 
has  stood  the  test  of  time;  the  Cqjirt  re- 
affirmed it,  despite  Intervening  legislation, 
as  recently  as  1966." 

Justice  Douglas  has  also  long  argued  In 
dissent  that  the  patent  laws  do  not  entitle 
the  patentee  to  suppress  his  patent,  to  fix 
the  price  at  which  a  licensee  can  market  the 
patented  product,  or  to  estop  the  licensee 
from  challenging  the  validity  of  the  patent. 
A  few  years  ago,  in  Lear,  Inc.  v.  Adkins,^' 
a  majority  of  the  Court  finally  adopted  one 
of  his  positions  and  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  licensee  estoppel  to  challenge  the  validity 
ot  the  patent. 

///.  The  securities  laws 
In  many  of  the  early  cases  involving  the 
securities  laws  of  the  1930's,  Justice  Douglas 
disqualified  himself  because  he  had  come  to 
the  Coiul:  in  1939  from  his  position  as 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Conunlsslon  (SEC)  and  had  been  Involved 
in  prior  stages  of  the  cases  that  finally 
reached  the  Court.  That  was  not  true,  how- 
ever, of  certain  cases  that  now  bear  heavily 
on  the  SEC's  function  in  corporate  reorgani- 
zations under  Chapter  X  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  I  refer  to  two  cases  under  old  section 
77B  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act — the  1939  deci- 
sion In  Los  Angeles  Lumber"  and  the  1941 
decision  In  Consolidated  Rock  "—and  to  one 


railroad  reorganization  under  section  77-. 
the  1943  decision  In  Chicago  Milwaukee."  In 
those  cases  Justice  Douglas  wrote  for  the 
Court  to  hold  that  the  statutory  require- 
ment, now  found  in  Chapter  X,  that  the  re- 
organization plan  be  "fair  and  equitable" 
meant  that  "absolute  priority"  must  be  pre- 
served. In  the  order  of  their  seniority,  each 
of  the  holdere  of  securities  of  or  claims 
against  the  old  corporation  must  be  fully 
compensated  by  distribution  under  the  plan 
before  a  junior  interest  can  participate. 
Since  this  rule  means  that  the  old  stock- 
holders are  excluded  when  the  valuation  of 
the  enterprise  will  not  support  a  capitaliza- 
tion In  excess  of  the  amount  of  creditors' 
claims,  it  is  not  viewed  with  favor  by  the 
management  and  stockholders  of  insolvent 
enterprises — nor  by  their  counsel.  But  de- 
spite the  opponents,  Douglas'  position  has 
prevailed — at  least  to  date.*' 

In  1962  Justice  Douglas  finally  found  a 
case  directly  under  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  m  which  he  could  par- 
ticipate, but  he  had  to  do  so  by  way  of  a 
dissenting  opinion — no  rarity  in  his  experi- 
ence. The  case,  Blau  v.  Lehman,^  was  broiight 
under  section  16(b),  the  provision  designed 
to  minimize  the  problem  of  "insider  trading" 
by  allowing  corporate  recovery  of  any  profits 
earned  by  insiders  on  "short  swing"  trans- 
actions within  any  six  month  period.  Tbe 
Lehman  case  arose  out  of  the  practice  of 
Investment  banking  firms  of  installing  part- 
ners as  directors  of  corporations  whose  se- 
curities Issues  the  firms  handle.  Here,  Leh- 
man Brothers  had  partners  serving  as  direc- 
tors of  one  hundred  corporations:  and  the 
firm,  but  not  the  partner  installed  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  company  involved,  had  engaged 
in  "short  swing"  transactions  in  the  stock  of 
the  company  and  had  thereby  realized  profits 
of  nearly  $100,000.  On  review,  the  Court  held 
that  the  partner-director  was  liable  for  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  Investment  bank- 
ing firm's  profit,  but  neither  he  nor  his 
firm  was  held  liable  for  the  balance  of  the 
profits. 

Justice  Douglas  dissented,  contending  that 
the  firm  itself,  rather  than  the  partner, 
should  be  treated  as  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany and  hence  liable  to  it  for  the  full 
$100,000.  As  he  put  it: 

"We  forget  much  history  when  we  give 
[the  statute)  a  strict  and  narrow  construc- 
tion. Brandels  in  [his  book]  Other  People's  ^ 
Money  spoke  of  the  office  of  "director"  as  "a 
happy  hunting  ground"  for  investment  bank- 
ers. He  said  that  "[t]he  goose  that  lays 
golden  eggs  has  been  considered  a  most  valu- 
able possession.  But  even  more  profitable  is 
the  privilege  of  taking  the  golden  eggs  laid 
by  somebody  else's  goose.  The  investment 
bankers  and  their  associates  now  enjoy  tbat 
privilege." 

*  «  •  •  • 

"What  we  do  today  allows  all  but  one  part- 
ner to  share  in  the  feast  which  the  one  places 
on  the  partnership  table.  They  in  turn  can 
offer  feasts  to  him  In  the  99  other  companies 
on  which  they  are  directors.  .  .  .  This  result 
Is  a  dilution  of  the  fiduciary  principle  that 
Congress  wrote  into  .  .  .  the  Act."^» 

Once  again,  Do\iglas  Is  devastatlngly  cor- 
rect. I  can  only  hope  that  the  Court  will  one 
day  follow  his  lead  on  this  issue — and  it  has 
so  often  over  the  years.*" 
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mission, which  recently  submitted  a  report 
advocating  a  watering-down  of  the  absolute 
priority  rule.  See  H.R.  Doc.  No.  137.  93d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  pt.  I.  253-59  (1973).  Legislation  is 
necessary,  however,  before  such  change  can 
be  effected. 

-••368  N.S.  403   (1962). 

■■'Id.  at  419-20  (footnote  omitted). 

"  See  e.g.,  text  accompanying  note  15  5upra. 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS  RETIRES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  announcement  by  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  that  he  is  retiring  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,  we  have  witnessed  the  con- 
clusion of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
careers  in  the  history  of  American  juris- 
prudence. I  want  to  express  my  great  ad- 
miration both  for  Justice  Douglas'  enor- 
mous contribution  to  our  Nation,  and  for 
the  tremendous  courage  he  displayed 
right  up  to  his  last  moments  on  the 
bench. 

The  impact  which  Justice  Douglas  has 
had  on  so  many  aspects  of  our  society  can 
be  measured  fully  only  by  the  perspective 
afforded  to  historians  at  a  future  date, 
but  certainly  it  will  prove  to  be  very  great. 
He  sat  on  our  highest  court  more  than 
36  years — longer  than  any  other  Justice. 
In  addition,  his  career  encompassed  the 
leadership  of  one  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment's most  important  regulatory  agen- 
cies— the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission— and  the  authorship  of  nu- 
merous books. 

Justice  Douglas  has,  to  put  it  mildly, 
never  been  timid  about  speaking  when 
he  perceives  injustice.  I  was  amused  to 
read  a  comment  attributed  to  Justice 
Black  who,  after  working  with  him  for 
many  years,  remarked  that  the  first  cry 
Justice  Douglas  uttered  when  he  was 
bom  "must  have  been  a  protest  against 


something  he  saw  at  a  glance  was  wrong 
or  unjust." 

For  three  decades.  Justice  Douglas  has 
been  recognized  as  the  great  champion 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  individual 
rights,  particularly  of  free  speech.  His 
very  broad  interpretation  of  the  role  of 
the  Court,  and  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights,  has  made 
him  a  hero  to  some,  and  a  focal  point  for 
intense  criticism  to  others.  He  has  been 
defended  passionately  by  his  admirers, 
and  attacked  bitterly  by  his  detractors, 
but  always  Justice  Douglas  has  steered 
his  own  course  according  to  his  own  guid- 
ing principles. 

The  Court  has  lost  a  great  and  inde- 
pendent voice,  and  the  Nation  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  But  I  fervently 
hope  that  we  shall  benefit  from  Justice 
Douglas'  great  wisdom  and  keen  percep- 
tion for  many  more  years. 


HERITAGE-SOUTHWEST  JEWISH 
PRESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
world  of  publishers  of  small,  independent 
newspapers  a  seemingly  minor  achieve- 
ment often  has  significance  far  greater 
than  the  event  itself. 

Thus  it  is  with  a  milestone  celebrated 
this  month  by  the  61 -year-old  Heritage - 
Southwest  Jewish  Press — the  inaugura- 
tion of  full  publicaticai  facilities  at  its 
Los  Angeles  plant. 

A  new  press.  That  is,  indeed,  a  note- 
worthy event  in  the  life  of  any  news- 
paper, but  especially  In  the  life  of  the 
small  independent  whose  voice  is  vital  to 
the  life  of  our  democracy. 

For  the  Heritage  it  is  another  mile- 
stone— ^for  it  becomes  the  first  independ- 
ent Jewish  pubUcation  in  the  English 
language  to  incorporate  its  own  modern 
computerized  offset  press  facility. 

The  new  press,  which  formerly  printed 
the  prestigious  Yale  Review,  will  now 
complement  the  editorial  excellence 
achieved  under  guidance  of  Herb  Brin, 
founder,  publisher  and  editor  of  Heritage, 
and  his  dedicated  associates. 

Heritage  has  been  consistently  hon- 
ored for  journalistic  incisiveness  and 
fearlessness.  I  am  proud  to  join  the  large 
company  of  Heritage's  readers  and  ad- 
mirers among  my  fellow  Calif omians  and 
extend  my  warmest  wishes  to  Mr.  Brin 
and  his  staff  for  ever  greater  success  sind 
service  in  future  years. 


SENATOR  CLINTON  ANDERSON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  former  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico.  It  was  my 
great  privilege  to  serve  in  this  body  for 
some  15  years  with  Clint  Anderson,  and 
I  certainly  shared  in  large  measure  the 
deep  respect  and  affection  which  all  those 
who  knew  him  well,  had  for  him. 

Clinton  Anderson  first  came  to  Con- 
gress as  a  Member  of  the  House  in  1941. 
He  was  twice  reelected  and  served  in  the 
House  until  June,  1945,  when  he  resigned 
to  become  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
President  Truman's  Administration.  In 
that  capacity  he  was  an  advocate  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  of  aid  for  post-war  Eu- 


rope, and  time  has  certainly  proven  the 
wisdom  of  his  stand. 

In  1948,  Clint  Anderson  was  elected  to 
the  Senate.  He  was  subsequently  re- 
elected three  times  and  served  a  total 
of  24  years  before  retiring  in  January, 
1973. 

The  interests  to  which  Senator  Ander- 
son devoted  his  considerable  energy  were 
varied,  and  his  accomplishments  were 
many.  Many  remember  him  best  for  his 
pioneering  efforts,  through  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  to  advance 
the  application  of  nuclear  energy  to 
peacefiU  purposes.  In  addition,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  he  was  an  enthusias- 
tic backer  of  the  space  program.  Further- 
more, he  was  one  of  the  leading  support- 
ers of  the  often  unorthodox  views  of 
Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover,  a  man  whose 
vision  has  now  been  proven  to  have  been 
most  farsighted  indeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  my  own  strong- 
est memories  of  Clinton  Anderson  in- 
volve his  sponsorship  of  one  of  the  most 
far-reachirig  tuid  compassionate  legis- 
lative programs  ever  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— ^medicare.  Throughout  the  early 
1960's,  Clint  persistently  tried  to  enact 
legislation  that  would  provide  health 
care  for  the  elderly — a  cause  that  was  at 
that  time  controversial,  to  say  the  least. 
Finally,  in  1965,  he  co-authored  a  bill 
that  formed  the  basis  for  the  medicare 
program  enacted  later  that  year. 

Throughout  his  life,  Clinton  Anderson 
suffered  from  ill  health  which  Included 
tuberculosis,  Parkinson's  disease,  and 
diabetes.  But  he  never  allowed  these 
great  obstacles  to  stand  in  his  way,  and 
his  outstanding  achievements  are  all  the 
more  memorable  for  that.  I  know  that 
all  of  us  who  knew  and  worked  with 
Clint  Anderson  are  deeply  saddened  by 
his  death,  and  Mrs.  Williams  joins  me 
In  expressing  our  most  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife.  Henrietta,  and  their 
children. 


FISHERIES 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  during 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Ocean  and  Atmospheric  Affairs,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 
raised  serious  questions  as  to  the  effect 
of  S.  961  on  our  fisheries  treaties,  inter- 
national law  and  the  on-going  Law  of 
the  Sea  negotiations. 

Although  most  of  the  history  of  ocean 
fisheries  was  characterized  by  few  uni- 
versally accepted  rules  or  principles  gov- 
erning national  conduct,  the  past  half- 
century  has  produced  some  legal  prin- 
ciples which  have  become  generally  ac- 
cepted as  norms  with  which  nations 
should  comply. 

In  1930,  the  French  legal  historian, 
Gidet,  noted  that  conservation  rules 
could  be  adopted  by  coastal  states  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  fish  resources. 
However,  such  claims  should  not  be  ex- 
clusive, imilateral,  or  extend  beyond  a 
narrow  coastal  area.  In  1945,  President 
Truman  proclaimed  a  fisheries  conser- 
vation right  on  the  "high  seas  contiguous 
to"  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, Senator  Gravel,  in  his  testimony. 
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pointed  out  this  claim  contained  limita- 
tions of  critical  Importance.  The  Truman 
claim  was  limited  to  areas  in  which  only 
U.S.  nationals  flshed  and  was  limited 
only  to  UJS.  nationals  themselves.  Fur- 
thermore, nothing  in  the  claim  was  uni- 
lateral or  exclusive,  in  that  any  conser- 
vatloD  regulations  for  foreign  fishing  had 
to  be  undertaken  by  negotiations,  and 
coastal  fishing  was  not  granted  prefer- 
ential rights.  Thus,  S.  961  contradicts 
both  such  principles  as  well  as  arbitra- 
tion and  dispute  settlement  procedures 
called  for  in  the  Tniman  proclamation. 

The  principles  enimciated  in  the  Tru- 
man proclamation  were  further  clari- 
fied by  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion in  1956,  which  refused  to  recognize 
any  exclusive  rights  of  the  coastal  state 
to  engage  in  fisliing  even  within  the  con- 
tiguous zone.  This  principle,  along  with 
the  Truman  proclamation,  became  the 
basis  for  future  U.S.  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral fisheries  agreements. 

In  1958  and  1960,  the  Geneva  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference,  while  not  coming  to 
complete  agreement,  did  codify  inter- 
national law  on  this  matter.  Louis  Sohn, 
professor  of  law  at  Harvard  University 
and  one  of  the  most  respected  legal  schol- 
ars on  these  matters,  recently  stated: 

Tbe  1960  Law  of  tbe  Se«  Conference  showed 
there  was  a  strong  majority  for  a  12-mlIe 
flsberles  zone  extension,  tbe  disagreement 
being  limited  to  the  narrow  Issue  of  the  man- 
ner of  maintaining  historical  rights  and  the 
abstention  of  new  entrants  to  coastal  fish- 
ing. Tbe  practice  of  sitates  since  1960  also 
^owB  there  Is  general  agreement  that  a  state 
can  extend  Its  fishing  limits  to  12  miles.  The 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  the  Ice- 
landic Plaherles  Cases  ezpreasly  stated  that 
'such  an  extension  appears  now  to  be  gen- 
erally accepted.'  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is 
no  basis  In  customary  International  law  for 
an  extension  of  a  fishing  zone  to  200  miles. 

Most  nations  have  adhered  to  the  1958 
and  1960  conferences  which  are  generally 
considered  customary  law.  The  fact  that 
some  states  have  not  signed  the  Conven- 
tion does  not  imply  rejection  of  its  terms. 
Louis  Henkin.  noted  international  lawyer 
states: 

Many  states  did  not  exist  at  the  time, 
many  are  not  coastal  states  or  have  fishing 
fleets.  In  any  case,  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
servation Convention  were  generally  acqul- 
.  esced  in  when  tbe  treaty  was  made  and  have 
not  been  seriously  challenged  since. 

In  summary,  customary  law  forbids 
the  imilateral  or  exclusive  cl^im  to  ocean 
space  beyond  a  12-mile  contiguous  zone. 

Senator  Gravel  takes  serious  exception 
to  the  claim  that  since  I960,  there  has 
been  a  growing  trend  in  international 
law  toward  more  expansive  claims  to 
fisheries  Jurisdiction  which  would  justify 
similar  U.S.  action.  Proponents  of  this 
view  further  claim  that  such  extended 
Jurisdiction  is  useful  both  in  preventing 
fisheries  disputes  and  enforcing  conser- 
vation principles. 

However,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Reader's  Digest,  It  was  pointed  out  that 
it  is  precisely  unilateral  claims  to  ocean 
space  that  have  had  such  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  international  relations. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  exam- 
ples cited: 

Egypt,  in  contravention  of  interna- 


tional law,  closed  the  strait  of  Tiran  to 
Israeli  shipping,  setting  into  motion  a 
war  which  has  haimted  the  world  since 
1967. 

Ecuadorean  naval  vessels  seized  Amer- 
ican tuna  boats  fishing  almost  200  miles 
off  the  coast  of  South  America.  Crews 
and  boats  were  eventually  released,  but 
only  after  considerable  injury  and  pay- 
ment of  millions  of  dollars  in  fines. 

Iceland  closed  its  rich  fishing  grounds 
to  foreign  fishermen  for  a  distance  of  50 
miles.  An  ensuing  "cod  war"  with  Great 
Britain  resulted  in  Icelandic  gunboats 
and  British  trawlers  exchanging  shots 
and  attempting  to  ram  each  other. 

Certain  nations  have  prepared  to  drill 
for  imderseas  oil  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  protests  of  the 
Danish  and  Irish  Government  that  such 
areas  were  not  their  property. 

Mexico  unilaterally  proclaimed  sov- 
ereign rights  over  ocean  resources  up  to 
200  miles,  in  effect  preempting  develop- 
ment of  oil  resources  explored  for  by  U.S. 
petroleum  companies. 

A  U.S.  mining  concern,  insisting  that 
the  ocesm's  resources  are  no  one's  prop- 
erty, aimounces  It  will  take  the  precious 
minerals  from  the  ocean  floor  without 
asking  anyone's  permission. 

An  enormous  oil  tanker  collided  with 
nx;ks  in  the  English  Chaimel,  another  in 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gallons  of  crude  oil  devas- 
tate adjoining  coasts.  Owners  and  officers 
go  unpunished. 

Fearing  the  effects  of  such  pollution  on 
her  fragile  northern  ecology,  Canada  has 
declared  the  Northwest  passage  under 
her  sole  Jurisdiction.  If  similar  tuition 
were  to  be  taken  by  other  nations,  116 
straits  of  the  world  would  fall  under  the 
sovereignty  of  nations  adjoining  them. 
Spain  and  Morocco  could  decide  what 
vessels  can  reach  the  Atlantic  or  Medi- 
terranean through  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar. Indonesia  and  Malaysia  could  re- 
strict commercial  trafiBc  through  the 
Strait  of  Malacca,  through  which  passes 
more  than  80  percent  of  Japan's  oil.  Su- 
pertankers could  be  barred,  imperiling 
$29  bUllon  in  U.S.  oil  shipments.  War- 
ships and  nuclear  submarines  could  be 
barred  from  straits,  severely  endanger- 
ing our  defense  mobility  and  interna- 
tional peace.  In  short,  freedom  of  the  ' 
seas  would  become  a  source  of  potential 
conflict.  This  surely  presents  strong  evi- 
dence that  unilateral  claims  to  ocean 
space  represent  potential  conflict,  rather 
than  enhancing  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional peace. 

In  the  recent  Icelandic  flsheries  case, 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  noted 
that  existing  international  law  did  not 
grant  to  coastal  states  the  right  to  extend 
is  flsheries  jurisdiction  imllaterally  or  on 
an  exclusive  basis.  Far  from  declaring 
such  practice  a  growing  trend,  the  court 
stated : 

The  concept  of  preferential  rights  is  NOT 
compatible  with  the  exclusion  of  fishing  ac- 
tivities of  other  states.  A  coastal  state  en- 
titled to  preferential  rights  is  not  free,  uni- 
laterally and  according  to  its  own  uncon- 
tPoUed  discretion  to  determine  the  extent  of 
those  rights.  The  characterization  of  a  coastal 
state's  rights  as  preferential  places  a  certain 
priority  but  cannot  Imply  the  extinction  of 
the  concurrent  rights  of  other  states. 


The  court  identified  two  rules  of  cus- 
tomary law  violated  by  the  Icelandic 
claim. 

First.  A  coastal  state  can  only  assert 
fisheries  conservation  Jurisdiction  over  a 
coastal  zone  in  a  manner  of  recognizing 
the  rights  of  other  states  fishing  in  the 
area;  and 

Second.  Such  fisheries  zones,  recog- 
nized as  legitimate  cannot  be  extended 
beyond  12  miles. 

Furthermore,  the  court  ruled  that  con- 
servation regulations  must  be  imple- 
mented by  mutuality;  and  negotiations 
and  the  dispute  settlement  process  in  ar- 
ticle 33  of  the  U.N.  charter  must  be 
adopted  to  settle  conflicts.  As  the  court 
noted,  such  legislation,  in  unilaterally 
adopting  and  enforcing  exclusive  fisher- 
ies rights,  violates  both  these  principles: 

Iceland's  unilateral  action  Is  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  principle  enshrined  In  article 
two  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
High  Seas  which  requires  all  states  to  pay 
reasonable  regard  to  the  Interests  of  other 
states. 

Finally,  the  court  asserted  that  Iceland 
could  neither  assert  nor  enforce  exclu- 
sive fisheries  Jurisdiction  against  either 
Great  Britain  or  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

While  one  can  claim  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  need  for  coastal  state 
conservation  control  over  fish  resources 
contiguous  to  its  shores,  such  control 
cannot  be  exclusive.  The  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  is  attempting  to  define  exact- 
ly what  duties,  as  well  as  rights,  a  coastal 
state  has  within  that  zone,  and  not  so 
much  the  mere  extent  of  such  a  zone. 
Commercial  navigation,  military  transit, 
pollution  regulations,  fisheries  conserva- 
tion, full  utilization  and  recognition  of 
historical  fishing  rights,  as  well  as  deep 
sea  mining  are  all  serious  issues  that 
must  be  resolved.  I  believe  S.  961  would 
be  injurious  to  this  effort  if  enacted  into 
law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Gravel's  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ErrxcT  or  8. 961  on  UJS.  Fbhssies  TBEAim 

Section  103(b)  of  8.961  calls  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Initiate  negotiations  to 
amend  or  terminate . . .  agreements  Incon- 
sistent with  "the  purposes,  policy,  and  pro- 
visions of  this  Act."  As  a  practical  matter, 
this  means  that  all  our  significant  Interna- 
tional treaties  designed  to  protect  our  fish- 
eries wUl  have  to  be  terminated.  In  sh<»rt, 
8.961  asks  us  to  trade  functional  muItUat- 
eral  agreements  for  questionable  unilateral 
claims  that  would  be  almost  Impossible  to 
enforce. 

S.  961  would  unUermlne  the  freedoms  of 
the  high  seas — navigation,  overflight,  fishing, 
and  the  laying  of  cables  and  pipelines — 
granted  by  the  1958  Oeneva  Convention  on 
the  High  Seas,  which  we  signed  along  with 
43  other  nations.  Louis  Sohn  of  Harvard  Law 
School  has  said  of  S.  961:  "The  proposed 
legislation  disregards  the  basic  rule  of  Inter- 
national law,  embodied  In  Article  2  of  tbe 
Convention  on  the  High  Seas  of  1958,  which 
provides  that  In  exercising  its  rights  on  the 
high  seas  each  state  must  pay  reasonable 
regard  to  the  Interests  of  other  states  m 
their  exercise  of  the  freedoms  of  the  high 
seas,  which  Include  the  freedom  of  fishing. 
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This  was  clearly  stated  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  In  the  Fisheries  Jurisdic- 
tion Case  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Iceland."  Any  Interference  with  the  ocean 
transport  of  energy  or  military  navigation 
would  have  serloiu  effects  on  the  VS.  econ- 
omy and  national  security. 

Professor  Sohn  also  notes  that  the  1958 
Oeneva  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High 
Seas  would  be  affected  by  8.961.  The  legis- 
lation would  violate  our  obligations  under 
this  Convention  to  follow  Its  detailed  provi- 
sions In  dealing  with  fisheries  conservation 
matters. 

Below  are  quotes  from  respected  authori- 
ties which  show  how  our  major  fisheries 
treaties  are  inconsistent  with  S.  961,  and 
therefore  would  have  to  be  terminated  if 
other  signatories  were  not  willing  to  amend 
them  in  accord  with  our  unilateral  actions. 

1933   SALMON  TBEATT 

"Certain  provisions  of  8.961,  if  imple- 
mented, make  it  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  Convention  . . .  would  run  counter  to  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  Convention.  For  ex- 
ample. Implementation  of  Section  101(b) 
of  S.  961,  calling  for  the  exercise  of  exclusive 
fishery  management  authority  over  anad- 
romoiis  fish  spawned  In  the  United  States, 
would  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  what 
Is  implicit  In  Article  V,  paragraph  2,  and 
the  Annex  of  the  Convention — that  Japan  is 
permitted  to  salmon,  fcven  of  American 
origin,  if  they  are  west  of  the  line  of  meridi- 
an 175*  West  Longitude.  Also  the  exclusiv- 
ity of  the  fishery  conservation  zone  to  be 
established  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
participation  of  Canada  in  the  framing  of 
the  "necessary  conservation  measures"  con- 
templated by  the  Convention." 

R.  R.  Baxter, 
Professor  of  Law,  President  of  the  Amer- 

ican    Society    of    International    LaiD, 

Harvard  University. 

BRAZIL-17.S.   SHKIMP   TRKATT 

"I  can  think  of  no  logical  basis  upon  which 
we  could  return  to  the  bargaining  table  with 
the  Brazilians.  Tou  will  have  removed  from 
the  hands  of  the  American  shrlmo  Industry 
the  only  real  lever  we  have.  We  will,  in  effect, 
be  going  to  the  table  to  talk  to  the  Brazilians 
not  as  negotiators  but  as  purchasers.  They 
will  be  saying  to  us  'We  own  the  shrimp.' 
With  8.  961  as  law,  how  could  the  U.S.  claim 
otherwise?" 

Bill  Utz, 
Executive   Director,   National   Shrimp 
Congress. 

U.S.    TUNA    TREATIES 

"In  our  opinion,  (S.  961)  will  destroy  the 
lATTC  (Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna  Com- 
mission) and  TCCAT  (International  Commis- 
sion for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tuna) 
and  \vnii  make  the  creation  of  new  Interna- 
tional flsheries  organizations  an  impossible 
dresm.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  factual 
information  developed  during  the  25  year 
history  of  the  TATTC. 

August  F'ixando. 
American  Tunaboat  Association. 

ICNAP 

"The  proposed  legislation  would,  in  par- 
ticular, violate  the  International  Convention 
for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  In  the  North  At- 
lantic, as  the  restrictions  on  foreign  fishing 
and  the  unilateral  conservation  procedures 
provided  for  in  the  legislation  do  not  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  the  Convention" 

Louis  Sohn, 
Professor      of      International      Law, 
Harvard  University 

CNrrED  STATES   FISHERIES   TREATIES 

Multilateral 

International  Convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries,  February  8,  1949. 

International  Convention  for  the  Conser- 
vation of  Atlantic  Tunas,  May  14,  1966. 


Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission 
with  Exchange  of  Notes,  March  3,  1950,  May 
31,  1949. 

International  Convention  for  the  High 
Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
with  Annex  and  Protocol,  May  9,  1952. 

LAW  OF  THE  SEA 

Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone,  AprU  29,  1958. 

Convention  on  the  High  Seas,  April  29 
1968. 

Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation 
of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas. 
April  29,  1958. 

Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  April 
29,  1958. 

Bilateral 
Brazil 
Agreement  Concerning  Shrimp,  with  An- 
nexes,   Agreed    Minute    and    Exchanges    of 
Notes,  May  9,  1972. 

Canada 

Convention  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Halibut  Fishery  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Bering  Sea,  March  2.  1953. 

Agreement  on  Reciprocal  Fishing  Prlv- 
Ueges  in  Certain  Areas  Off  the  Coasts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  June  15,  1973. 

Agreement  with  Canada  Concerning  Recip- 
rocal Fisheries  Privileges,  April  24,  1970. 

Convention  with  Canada  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Halibut  Fishery  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Bering  Sea,  October  28, 
1953. 

Cuba 

Convention  for  the  Conservation  of  Shrimp, 
August  15,  1958. 

Denmark 

Agreement  Relating  to  Conservation  of 
Atlantic  Salmon,  July  6,  1972. 

JafMkn 

Agreement  Concerning  Certain  Fisheries 
Off  the  Coast  of  the  United  States,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1974. 

Agreement  Concerning  Salmon  Fishing, 
December  24,  1974. 

Agreement  Concerning  the  King  and  Tan- 
ner Crab  Fisheries  in  the  Eastern  Bering  Sea, 
December  24,  1974. 

Agreement  with  Japan  on  the  King  and 
Tanner  Fisheries  of  the  Eastern  Bering  Sea, 
November  25,  1964. 

Agreement  With  Japan  on  the  Contiguoxis 
Fishery  Zone,  May  9,  1967. 

Romania  ' 

Agreement  Regarding  Fisheries  In  the 
Western  Region  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  Related  Letter,  December  4,  1973. 

Agreement  with  Romania  on  Fisheries  In 
the  Western  Region  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Ocean,  December  4.  1973. 

Korea 
Agreement  Concerning  the  Improvement 
and  Standardization  of  Shellfish  Sanitation 
Practices  and  Exchanges  of  Information  on 
Sanitary  Controls  Applied  to  the"  Production 
and  Handling  of  Fresh  or  Frozen  Oysters 
Clams  and  Mussels,  with  Related  Notes. 
November  24,  1972. 

Poland 

Agreement  Regarding  Fisheries  in  the 
Western  Region  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Ocean,  with  Annexes  and  Agreed  Minutes, 
June  2,  1973. 

Agreement  with  Poland  Regarding  Fish- 
eries in  the  Western  Region  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Ocean,  June  12,  1969. 
USSR 

Convention  Regarding  Navigation,  Pish- 
ing and  Trading  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Along  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America, 
April  17,  1824. 

Agreement  on  Certain  Fisheries  Problems 
in  the  NM-theastern  Part  of  the,  Pacific  Ocean 
Off  the  Coast  of  the  United  States,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1973. 


Agreement  Relat  n?  to  Fls:-:lng  for  King 
and  Tanner  Crab  with  Appendix,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1973. 

Agreement  Relating  to  tlie  Consideration 
of  Claims  Resulting  From  Damage  to  Pish- 
ing Vessels  or  Gear  and  Measures  to  Prevent 
Fishing  Confiicts,  with  Annex  and  Protocol 
February  21.  1973. 

Agreement  vrlth  the  UJ3.Slt.  on  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  Fishery,  March  21,  1969. 

Agreement  with  U.8.S.R.  on  Fisheries  Op- 
erations m  the  Northeastern  Pacific  (Gear 
Conflict),  December  14,  1964. 

Agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  King 
and  Tanner  Crab  Fisheries  of  the  Eastern 
Bering  Sea,  February  6,  1965. 

Agreement  with  U.S.S.R.  on  the  Contigu- 
ous Fishery  Zone.  February  13,  1967. 

Agreement      with      U.S.S.R.      Concerning 
Claims  Resulting  from  Damage  to  Pishing 
Vessels   or   Gear   and    Measures   to   Prevent 
Fishing  Conflicts,  February  21,  1973. 
South  Korea 

Agreement  with  South  Korea  Concerning 
Cooperation  in  Fisheries  December  12,  1972. 

S.  961  Violates  Imtbknational  Law 

Claim:  S.  961  Is  consistent  with  inter- 
national law. 

Fact:  S.  961  makes  exclusive,  unilateral 
claims  to  ocean  space.  International  law, 
however,  forbids  tbe  unilateral  or  exclusive 
claim  to  ocean  space  beyond  a  13  mile  con- 
tiguous zone.  Louis  Sohn,  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  Harvard  University  and  a 
leading  authority  on  ocean  fisheries  matters, 
states:  "The  practice  of  states  since  1960 
shows  there  is  general  agreement  that  a  state 
can  extend  its  fishing  limits  to  12  miles.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  basis  in  cus- 
tomary international  law  for  an  extension  of 
a  fishing  zone  to  2(X)  miles." 

Claim:  The  "Truman  Proclamation"  on 
fisheries  conservation  is  a  precedent  for  uni- 
lateral action  recognized  In  International  law. 

Fact:  President  Truman  proclaimed  a 
fisheries  conservation  right  on  the  "high  seas 
contiguous  to"  tbe  coast  of  tbe  United  States, 
at  a  time  when  International  law  was  neither 
codified  nor  generally  agreed  to  on  this  mat- 
ter. Furthermore,  this  action  was  not  taken 
in  the  midst  of  U  J4.  negotiations  on  the  mat- 
ter. In  any  case,  the  claim  contained  limita- 
tions of  ^critical  Importance.  It  was  limited 
to  areas  in  which  only  U.S.  nationals  fished 
and  it  applied  only  to  U.S.  nationals.  Any 
conservation  regulations  for  foreign  fishing 
had  to  be  undertaken  by  negotiations. 

Claim:  S.  961  Is  consistent  with  a  develop- 
ing trend  in  International  practice  to  more 
extensive  claims  to  flsheries  jurisdiction  on 
the  bfisls  of  "preferential  rights"  of  coastal 
states. 

Fact:  In  the  recent  Icelandic  Fisheries 
Case,  Involving  a  unilateral  claim  to  a  60- 
mlle  flsheries  zone,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  noted  that  existing  international 
law  did  not  grant  to  coastal  states  the  right 
to  extend  their  jurisdictions  unilaterally  or 
on  an  exclusive  basis.  Par  from  declaring 
such  practice  a  growing  trend,  the  Court 
stated:  "The  concept  of  preferential  rights 
is  not  compatible  with  the  exclusion  of  fish- 
ing activities  of  other  states.  ...  A  coastal 
state  is  not  free,  unilaterally  and  according 
to  its  own  uncontrolled  discretion  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  those  rights.  The  charac- 
terization of  a  coastal  state's  rights  as  pref- 
erential places  a  certain  priority  but  can- 
not Imply  the  extinction  of  the  concurrent 
rights  of  other  states." 

Claim:  S.  961  will  help  further  negotiations 
at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  by  bringing  pressure  to 
reach  an  early  agreement. 

Fact:  U.S.  unUateral  action,  as  contem- 
plated In  S.  961,  will  bring  unilateral  retalia- 
tory action  by  other  nations.  It  is  naive  to 
assume  that  a  unilateral  and  illegal  assertion 
over  ocean  space  will  be  met  with  a  hastened 
willingness  to  cooperate  at  the  VU.  negotia- 
tions. 
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Moreover,  tbe  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
la  attempting  to  define  not  jiMt  the  rights, 
but  also  tbe  duties  of  a  coastal  state.  If  the 
IT.S.  leads  the  parade  of  nations  claiming 
rights  like  the  200  mile  zone  without  equally 
claiming  defined  responsibilities,  It  stands 
to  reason  that  other  nations  will  follow, 
giving  even  less  heed  to  responsibilities  un- 
der the  unilateral  claim. 

Commercial  navigation,  military  transit, 
pollution  control,  fisheries  conservation,  full 
utilization  and  recognition  of  historical  fish- 
ing rights,  and  deep  sea  mining  all  are 
serioiis  issues  that  must  be  resolved.  S.  961 
will  destroy  these  efforts,  which  are  already 
well  luider  way  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference. In  addition,  our  action  will  spur 
other  nations  to  act  In  a  like  manner,  each 
claiming  a  different  right,  over  wider  ocean 
areas,  clearly  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
The  clear  consensus  reached  at  the  last  Law 
of  the  Sea  meeting  in  Oeneva  on  fisheries, 
scientific  research,  pollution  and  ocean  navi- 
gation would  surely  be  shattered  Into  a  host 
of  conducting  and  Incompatible  national 
claims  and  assertions. 

Claim:  A  unilateral  200-mUe  extension  of 
our  fisheries  zone  is  consistent  with  US. 
action  In  1966  which  extended  our  fisheries 
Jurisdiction  to  12  miles. 

Pact:  Tbe  200-mlle  extension  cannot  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  the  12-mile  exten- 
sion since  the  latter  was  in  accord  with  in- 
ternational law.  The  1958  and  I960  Geneva 
Conventions,  while  not  universally  adopted. 
did  become  generally  accepted  international 
I»w.  Louis  Sohn  of  Harvard  Law  School  has 
said  recently:  "The  1960  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  showed  there  was  a  strong  ma- 
jority for  a  12  mile  fisheries  zone  extension, 
the  disagreement  being  limited  to  the  nar- 
row issue  of  the  manner  of  maintaining 
historical  rights"  and  the  abstention  of  new 
entrants  to  coastal  fishing.  "Tbe  practice 
of  states  since  1960  also  shows  there  Is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  a  state  can  «xtend  its 
fishing  limits  to  12  miles."  The  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  the  Icelandic  Fisheries 
Caaes  expressly  stated  that  the  concept  that 
had  "crystallzed  as  customary  law  .  .  .  aris- 
ing out  of  the  general  consensus  revealed  at 
the  Conference,"  is  that  coastal  states  may 
claim  fisheries  Jurisdiction  "up  to  12  miles" — 
an  extension  that  "appears  now  to  be  gen- 
erally accepted." 

Louis  Henkln.  Professor  of  International 
Law  at  Columbia  University  and  an  expert 
on  Law  of  the  Sea  matters  put  it  this  wav: 
"the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Conservation 
Convention  were  generally  acquiesced  in 
when  the  treaty  was  made  and  have  not 
been  seriously  challenged  today." 

As  the  President  of  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  R.  R.  Baxter,  has 
written:  "There  is  ample  basis  for  conclud- 
ing that  the  extension  of  our  exclusive  fish- 
eries zone  to  twelve  miles  in  1966  was  in 
accordance  with  International  law  and  the 
practice  of  states." 

"Although  many  nations,  like  our  own, 
have  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  see 
a  200-mlle  economic  zone  become  accepted 
by  treaty  as  the  international  law  of  the 
future,  this  does  not  mean  that  they  have 
accepted  it  as  existing  international  law 
without  any  treaty.  I  believe  that  a  consid- 
erable majority  of  the  Foreign  Offices  of  the 
world,  and  of  international  law  scholars  and 
commentators,  would  agree  that  unilateral 
assertion  of  a  200-mlle  fisheries  zone  would 
violate  international  law  today.  And  in  the 
event  that  tbe  question  should  come  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  I  think 
that  Court  would  be  likely  to  rule  that  the 
propooed  unilateral  fisheries  zone  violates 
the  International  law  of  1975." 

William  W.  Bishop. 
Professor  of  tntemational  Law,  Michi- 
gan University. 


It  is  of  course  true  that  at  the  United 
Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  "there 
has  been  much  support  for  agreement  on  a 
200  mile  economic  zone,  but  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  this  Is  a  proposal  for  new 
law  which  can  be  valid  only  on  the  basis 
of  general  agreement  through  treaty." 
Philip  Jessup. 
Former  Justice.   International   Court 
of  Justice. 

"In  my  view,  HJt.  200,  if  enacted,  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  existing  interna- 
tional law.  It  is  established,  and  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  has  recently  reiter- 
ated {in  the  Icelandic  Fisheries  Case)  that  a 
coastal  state  cannot  extend  its  exclusive 
fishing  Jurisdiction  into  the  high  seas  at 
will,  against  all.  In  the  Icelandic  case  the 
Court  held  that  Iceland  could  not  unilateral- 
ly assert  even  a  50  mile  exclusive  zone  against 
the  United  Kingdom." 

Louts  Henkin, 
Columbia  University;  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Law. 

"There  is  no  question.  In  my  mind,  that 
such  an  extension  would  be  invalid  under 
international  law  and  would  violate  the 
rights  of  other  states.  It  would  be  In  particu- 
lar Inconsistent  with  our  various  agreements 
on  fisheries,  especially  the  Northwest  Atlan- 
tic Fisheries  Convention.  Such  countries  as 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Atlantic  and  Japan 
In  the  Pacific  could  validly  argue  that  their 
rights  have  been  grossly  violated  by  such  ac- 
tion of  tbe  United  States.  Such  legislation 
would  also  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
United  States  obligations  under  the  Conven- 
tion on  P*lshing  and  Conservation  of  the  Liv- 
ing Resources  of  the  High  Seas,  concluded 
In  Geneva  in  1958.  This  treaty  provides  vari- 
ous methods  for  safeguarding  of  a  coastal 
nation's  Interests.  The  proposed  legislation 
does  not  follow  the  detailed  provisions  of  the 
Convention  for  dealing   with   the  problem. 

"In  addition,  the  proposed  legislation  dis- 
regards the  basic  rule  of  international  law, 
embodied  in  Article  2  of  the  Convention  on 
the  High  Seas  of  1958,  which  provides  that 
In  exercising  its  rights  on  the  high  seas  each 
state  must  pay  reasonable  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  other  states  in  their  exercise  of 
the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas,  which  in- 
clude the  freedom  of  fishing.  This  was  clearly 
stated  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
in  the  Fisheries  Jurisdiction  Case  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Iceland.  As  the 
Court  noted,  any  legislation  on  the  subject 
must  be  reasonable  and  equitable  and  should 
take  Into  account  the  traditional  fishing 
rights  of  other  states.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion does  not  fulfill  these  conditions." 

Loins  SoHN, 

'  Harvard   University,  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Law. 

"Very  few  states  have  extended  their  ex- 
clusive fisheries  zones  to  200  miles.  What 
these  few  states  have  done  does  not  reflect 
"tntemational  custom,  as  evidence  of  a  gen- 
eraT  practice  accepted  as  law."  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  38  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  dealing  with 
the  sources  of  international  law.  The  gre&t 
majority  of  states  have  been  much  more 
restrained  in  their  claims. 

R.  R.  Baxter. 
Professor    of    Law,    President    of    the 
American   Society   of   International 
Law.  Harvard  University. 

Effect  of  S.  961  on  the  Negotiations 
Unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  proclaiming  an  exclusive  and  ex- 
pansive fisheries  zo-.e  will  destroy  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference. 

( 1 )  We  will  legitimize  past  actions  of  other 
countries  which  have  made  extravagant 
claims  to  ocean  space.  By  doing  so,  we  sanc- 
tion their  claims  to  exclusive  fisheries  own- 


ership,  thus   depriving  ovu-  own   tuna  and 
shrimp  Industry  of  traditional  fishing  areas. 

(2)  We  will  unilaterally  abrogate  and  ter- 
minate the  treaties  to  which  we  are  party 
and  which  are  the  law  of  the  land.  This  will 
include  existing  bilateral  and  multtlateial 
agreements,  as  well  as  the  four  Geneva  Con- 
ventions of  1958  and  1960. 

(3)  We  will  fly  In  the  face  of  the  practice 
of  92  other  coastal  nations  which  claim  la 
or  less  miles  of  fisheries  zones.  We  will  be 
sanctioning  the  claims  of  only  LI  state»— 
states  which  traditionally  have  neither 
obeyed  nor  accepted  basic  international  legal 
principles. 

(4)  If  the  United  States  decides  unilateral- 
ly what  type  of  fisheries  Jurisdiction  it  wants, 
every  other  nation  In  the  world  will  do  the 
same.  In  fact,  members  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference — especially  the  poor,  land- 
locked nations — ^may  retaliate  and  Jeopardize 
many  critical  U.S.  security  and  economic  In- 
terests. If  the  U.S.  is  not  bound  by  its  treaty 
commitments,  why  should  other  nations  feel 
bound  by  law  or  treaty? 

(5)  8.  961  calls  on  other  nations  to  provide 
traditional  access  to  U.S.  distant  water  fish- 
ermen.  But  how  can  we,  In  the  U.S.  Congress 
legislate  unilaterally  the  possible  future  ac- 
tions of  other  nations?  We  are  providing 
an  open  Invitation  for  all  other  nations  to 
act  in  any  manner  they  deem  necessary  to 
protect  their  fisheries  or  other  ocean  inter- 
ests. How  can  we  require  them  to  act  reason- 
ably or  adhere  to  good  conservation  practices 
and  reasonable  access?  Forty  percent  of  the 
entire  ocean,  almost  half  of  the  entire  globe, 
will  be  subject  to  conflicting  and  antago- 
nistic claims  to  ocean  space.  How  can  anyone 
assert  that  such  claims  will  not  torpedo  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference? 

(6)  A  prime  example  of  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  unilateral  action  In  disregard  of 
treaty  agreements  Is  the  1973  unilateral  dec- 
laration by  the  United  States  that  the  north- 
em  lobster  was  a  "creature  of  the  continental 
shelf"  under  the  terms  of  the  1958  Conven- 
tion, which  had  specifically  decided  to  the 
contrary.  That  unilateral  act  by  the  United 
States  was  the  Justification  recently  given  by 
the  Bahamian  Government  when  it  declared 
the  spiney  lobster  to  be  a  creature  of  the 
shelf,  thus  depriving  Florida  of  a  $6  mil- 
lion lobster  industry,  reducing  by  10%  the 
total  Florida  fish  Industry,  and  causing  the 
loss  of  Jobs  for  5,000  Florldlans. 

(7)  If  the  United  States,  by  legislative 
fiat,  can  declare  the  lobster  a  creature  of 
the  Continental  Shelf,  and  declare  a  200  mile 
fisheries  zone  (both  contrary  to  Internation- 
al law  and  relevant  conventions) ,  why  can- 
not other  nations  declare  shrimp,  for  ex- 
ample, a  creature  of  the  shelf  and  thus  crip- 
ple our  $240  million  shrimp  Industry,  which 
fishes  within  200  miles  of  their  coasts?  One 
cannot  have  unilateral  cake  and  eat  multi- 
lateral cake  at  the  same  time.  We  either 
honor  agreements  or  we  don't.  We  cannot 
pick  and  choose  which  segments  of  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  we  will  honor. 

(8)  Unilateral  action  by  the  United  States 
will  constitute  a  direct  challenge  to  the  U.N. 
and  the  recent  resolution  adopted  In  1969 
urging  nations  not  to  proclaim  unilateral 
Jurisdiction  over  ocean  space.  The  United 
States  will  bear  the  brunt  of  accusations  that 
we  destroyed  the  conference  and  with  It  one 
of  the  most  promising  developments  In  the 
history  of  humankind.  As  a  result,  the  emerg- 
ing consensus  toward  a  global  regime  to  pro- 
tect and  wisely  use  the  resources  of  the 
oceans  will  be  shattered  into  a  myriad  of 
conflicting  and  antagonistic  claims. 

The  above  points  are  well  summed  up  by 
Professor  R.  R.  Baxter  of  Harvard  University 
Law  School,  the  current  President  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law: 

"If  the  United  States  were  to  move  uni- 
laterally, many  other  countries  would  feel 
free — indeed  obliged  to  our*  oat  thalr  own 
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maritime  claims  so  that  they  would  not  be 
left  behind.  The  flood  gates  would  be  open  to 
every  sort  of  unilateral  claim  that  the  VJS. 
has  been  resisting  over  the  last  decade — ^to 
300  miles  territorial  seas,  to  control  and  re- 
striction of  traffic  through  straits,  to  deep- 
ocean  resources,  to  uneconomic  and  politi- 
cally motivated  controls  over  shipping  .  .  . 
Unilateral  action  by  the  U.S.  will  be  taken 
as  a  signal  that  the  U.S.  is  not  really  Inter- 
ested in  a  general  multilateral  agreement,  be- 
cause the  very  idea  of  that  sort  of  agreement 
is  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  of  uni- 
lateral claims  by  coastal  nations.  Other  na- 
tions will  rightly  conclude  that  we  say  one 
thing  and  do  another.  Our  actions  will  q>eak 
louder  than  our  words.  Tbe  frustration  and 
anger  of  our  friends  and  the  Joy  of  those 
who  have  been  making  extravagant  unilateral 
claims  all  along  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
thought  that  the  United  States  which  has 
been  preaching  multilateralism  under  a 
treaty  for  the  past  decade,  has  gone  uni- 
lateral. Such  action  would  be  the  destruction 
of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference." 

"If  one  nation  goes  unilateral  and  then 
every  other  nation  starts  going  unilateral, 
then  if  these  unilateral  actions  don't  mesh 
and  if  some  nations  don't  recognize  it  and 
abrogate  their  existing  agreements,  then  we 
are  likely  to  have  chaos  and  then  we  are 
likely  to  be  hurt  worse  than  we  are  now." 
Henrt  Kissingeb. 

"We  have  contested  the  right  of  other 
states  unilaterally  to  claim  200-mlle  zones 
for  whatever  purpose.  If  we  take  such  uni- 
lateral action,  we  will  be  discredited  and  our 
word  will  be  questioned  on  other  matters  as 
well.  Anyone  who  objects  to  unilateral  price 
controls  of  oil  by  OPEC  should  object  to  uni- 
lateral control  of  fisheries  on  the  high  seas 
which  for  centuries  have  been  considered  the 
common  property  of  all  nations.  Unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States  of  this  kind 
would  stimulate  and  Justify  like  action  by 
other  states  to  the  Injury,  not  only  of  the 
International  processes,  but  also  to  our  own 
economic  Interests  which  insist  on  freedom 
of  the  seas." 

Philip  Jessttp, 
Former  Judge.   International   Court   of 
Justice. 

"I  do  not  believe  anyone  would  seriously 
suggest  that  unilateral  action  by  a  significant 
number  of  influential  nations  will  help  estab- 
lish an  atmosphere  favorable  to  agreement. 
To  the  contrary,  it  Is  much  more  likely  that 
the  willingness  of  these  nations  to  seek  their 
own  interests  through  unilateral  action  will 
discourage  and  dampen  the  positive  attitudes 
that  are  part  of  a  favorable  negotiating  cli- 
mate. More  concretely,  these  actions  may 
harden  previously  flexible  positions  and  cast 
doubt  upon  the  Inclination,  and  even  tbe 
capacity,  of  some  states  to  reach  necessary 
compromises." 

William  T.  Burke, 
Professor  of  Law,   University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

"Furthermore,  the  United  States,  subse- 
quent to  passage  of  this  legislation,  would 
be  highly  vulnerable  to  counterattack  by 
those  states  who  wish  to  act  unilaterally  on 
law  of  the  sea  matters  In  general  and  aban- 
don the  UN  negotiations.  No  one  that  I  know 
who  is  concerned  with  and  has  participated 
in  international  negotiations,  believes  that 
the  stat\is  quo  is  changed  during  the  course 
of  negotiations.  Unilateral  action  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  negotiated  agreement  would  subject 
the  UN  Conference  to  Interminable  delay  and 
stalling  tactics  by  nations  unwilling  to  come 
to  an  effective  and  equitable  agreement.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  the  United 
States  to  take  action  inconsistent  with  basic 
principles  of  international  law  and  the  Inter- 
national negotiating  process." 

Covet  Oliver, 
Professor  of  International  Law.  Univef' 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 


"I  believe  that  unilateral  extension  of  Ju- 
risdiction by  the  United  States  at  this  time 
could  Jeopardize  International  negotiations 
because  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  of  the  various  issues  at  stake.  It 
will  be  much  more  difficult  to  conduct  re- 
search, and  that  research  will  become  signlfl- 
cantly  more  expensive.  Yet  the  results  of 
marine  scientific  research  are  increasingly 
necessary  both  for  managing  the  harvest  of 
living  resources  and  for  protecting  the  ma- 
rine environment.  Unilateral  action  by  tbe 
United  States  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  universal 
regime  of  unilaterally  extended  zones  of  dif- 
fering character,  making  it  even  more  diffi- 
cult than  now  to  negotiate  a  uniform  regime 
in  which  tbe  International  community  re- 
tains a  number  of  rights,  including  that  of 
carrying  out  marine  scientific  research." 
Warren  Wooster, 
Dean,  School  of  Marine  and  Atmospheric 
Science,  University  of  Miami. 

"One  possible  approach  would  have  been 
to  allow  the  development  of  international 
law  for  the  oceans,  including  the  law  relating 
to  navigation,  resource  development,  fisher- 
ies, protection  of  the  marine  environment, 
and  scientific  research,  to  proceed  through 
the  practice  of  states,  growing  into  Interna- 
tional customary  law.  A  new  pattern  of  order 
might  have  emerged  late  in  this  century  or 
early  in  the  next  through  the  establishment 
of  an  equilibrium  between  these  demands 
and  the  resistance  of  the  international  com- 
munity or  individual  states.  But  the  period 
of  readjustment  would  have  been  one  char- 
acterized by  chaos  and  conflict  as  states  as- 
serted their  interests  and  resisted  the  claims 
of  others.  Open  violence  could  have  been 
expected  on  numerous  occasions,  any  one  of 
which  might  turn  out  to  be  the  spark  ignit- 
ing a  global  conflict.  The  other  possible  strat- 
egy— the  course  adopted  by  tbe  United 
States — was  to  seek  the  timely  establishment 
of  a  pattern  of  order,  fairness,  and  stability 
in  the  oceans  In  the  form  of  a  widely  ac- 
cepted treaty  arrangement  governing  the 
major  vises  of  the  oceans.  The  election  of  that 
course  reflected  a  conviction  that  the  United 
States  has  in  the  long  run  more  to  gain 
through  the  creation  of  stability  and  order 
than  through  a  process  of  confrontation.  HJl. 
200  is  thus  not  simply  a  case  of  doing  now 
what  will  ultimately  be  done  anyway  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  In  the  words  of 
tbe  popular  song  of  years  ago  "It's  not  what 
you  do  but  the  way  that  you  do  it."  There 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  a  generally 
agreed  200-mlle  economic  zone,  with  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  coastal  species,  under  the  terms 
of  a  general  international  agreement,  and  a 
unilateral  grab  of  a  200-mlle  fisheries  zone, 
which  would  be  the  signal  for  other  states  to 
lay  even  more  sweeping  claims  over  the  200- 
mile  zone,  up  to  and  including  a  200-mlle 
territorial  sea  claim.  An  impatient  claim  to 
200  miles  by  tbe  United  States  would  thus, 
under  the  most  optimistic  prediction,  gain 
us  protection  of  certain  fisheries  one  year  or 
so  earlier  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 
At  the  worst,  it  could  be  the  downfall  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  immediate  prospect  of  a  treaty. 
The  price  would  be  the  exclusion  of  our  mer- 
chant vessels  and  Navy  from  large  areas  of 
the  ocean  and  the  end  of  certain  of  our  dis- 
tant-water fisheries — all  for  having  one  or 
two  years  earlier  what  we  are  going  to  get 
anyway.  That,  In  my  submission,  would  be 
tbe  height  of  folly.  |Itl  961  is  fundamentally 
Incompatible  with  the  realization  of  a  sound, 
workable,  and  lasting  legal  regime  for  the 
oceans." 

R.  R.  Baxter. 
President  of  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law. 

"As  the  world's  leading  maritime  power, 
the  United  States  has  a  very  great  interest 
both  In  establishing  an  agreed  international 


order  for  the  oceans,  and  in  retaining,  as  far 
as  possible,  freedom  of  action  of  all  nations 
throughout  the  ocean  realm.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  much  against  our  interest 
for  different  coastal  states  each  to  declare 
its  own  version  of  sovereignty,  or  Jurisdic- 
tion short  of  sovereignty,  over  an  area  which 
might  extend  several  hundred  miles  off  its 
coast." 

Richard  Rovxre, 
Director,  Center  for  Population  Stu- 
dies, Harvard. 
"I  believe  that  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation at  tbe  present  time  would  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  chances  of  our  coming  o\it  of 
the  current  Third  United  Nations  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  with  the  type  of  treaty 
which  we  want  and  need.  Having  in  mind 
tbe  difficulties  of  reaching  world-wide  con- 
sensus on  the  many  important  law-of-the- 
sea  Issues  involved  in  the  current  efforts  to 
reach  international  agreement  and  frame  a 
"constitution"  for  the  oceans,  I  believe  that 
the  proposed  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States  would  make  it  very  much  more  dilB- 
cult,  if  not  Impossible,  for  the  Conference 
to  produce  such  a  treaty  which  meets  our 
needs." 

William  Bishop, 
Professor  of  International  Law.  Michi- 
gan University. 
"At  the  close  of  the  Oeneva  session  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  last  spring.  Am- 
bassador Ameraslngbe,  President,  to  refrain 
from  taking  uifUateral  action  in  the  wake  of 
the  Geneva  meeting.  It  would  be  ironical  if 
the  United  States,  which  for  so  long  has  sup- 
ported the  principles  of  international  coop- 
eration, should  be  among  the  first  countries 
to  respond'  to  Conference  President's  plea  by 
adopting  a  contrary  course  of  action." 
Lxwis  Alexander, 
Director,   Law   of   the    Sea    Institute. 
University  of  Rhode  Island. 

Progress  of  Law  of  the  Sea  Negotiations 

Why  have  so  many  members  of  Congress 
and  the  press  misinterpreted  the  progress  at 
the  recent  Law  of  the  Sea  Conferences?  I 
bellve  it  Is  due  to  a  fundamental  misunder- 
standing of  the  nature  of  international  nego- 
tiations which  lead  to  legislation  as  opposed 
to  congressional  and  state  legislative  prac- 
tice. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  in  the 
closing  days  of  its  last  session  in  Geneva  pro- 
duced a  document  called  a  single  negotiating 
text. 

Many  people  have  assumed  this  text  to  be 
like  a  bill  Introduced  In  Congress.  They  thus 
conclude  that  the  legislative  process  Is  Just 
beginning. 

However,  this  text  Is  not  like  a  bill  Just 
beginning  its  way  through  the  labyrinth  of 
the  legislative  process.  Since  International 
bodies  have  no  sovereignty,  they  can  only 
proceed  to  decision  by  consensus.  Before  a 
document  can  surface  in  an  international 
conference  it  must  have  already  traveled  the 
long  and  tortuous  route  of  negotiations  In 
order  to  secure  a  consensus. 

The  text,  fioated  at  tbe  end  of  the  session 
in  Geneva,  was  Just  that  kind  of  a  docu- 
ment. This  text  has  80%  to  90%  agreement 
within  the  conference. 

Many  criticis  of  the  Law  of  tbe  Sea  con- 
tend that  it  has  met  for  years  and  produced 
nothing.  The  fact  is  that  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  has  met  for  a  total  of  20 
weeks;  2  weeks  for  organization  in  New  York, 
9  weeks  in  Caracas,  both  in  1974  and  0  weeks 
in  Geneva  in  1975.  Thus,  the  total  negotiating 
time  for  this  conference  representing  th« 
largest  convocation  of  nations  In  history  of 
mankind,  dealing  with  a  subject  as  complex 
as  one  can  find.  Is  only  20  weeks. 

Comparing  this  record  to  that  of  tbe  U.S. 
Congress'  record  on  energy  for  the  last  3 
years,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference's  prog- 
ress has  been  remarltable. 
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"The  a«neva  Session  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  has  done  much  to  vindicate  the 
wisdom  of  the  multilateral  approach  to  the 
law  of  the  sea.  after  the  somewhat  discourage 
Ing  start  at  the  first  and  second  sessions  In 
New  York  and  Caracas.  The  work  product  of 
the  Second  Committee,  which  Is  dealing  with 
fisheries  among  other  things,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  being  90%  what  the  final  treaty 
will  look  like.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
work  of  the  ThlnJ  Committee,  which  con- 
cerns Itself  with  the  protection  of  the  ma- 
rine environment  and  scientific  research.  The 
regime  for  the  deep  sea -bed  Is  still  very 
much  In  dispute,  but  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  on  dispute-settlement." 

••We  can  look  forward  with  a  good  deal  of 
confidence  to  the  striking  of  an  overall  bar- 
gain on  the  law  of  the  sea,  especially  If 
the  problem  of  the  deep  sea-beds  drops  away. 
There  is  every  reason  to  be  optimistic  about 
the  outcome  of  the  New  York  Session  in  197& 
Provisions  implementation  of  a  number  of 
provisions,  including  those  on  fisheries,  be- 
fore the  overall  treaty  comes  Into  effect  will 
permit  the  prompt  effectuation  of  the  re- 
gime agreed  upon  by  the  participants  in  the 
Third  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference." 

R.  R.  Bastes, 
PreaUtent,  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law.  Harvard  Law  School. 

Law  or  th«  Sza  Single  NECoxiATTifG 
Text — AancLxs  Relative  to  aOO-Mii.E 
EcoKomc  Zone  awd  Host  Cottntbt 
Comtbol  or  Akadkomotts  Pish 


AXTICtX   45 

1.  In  an  area  beyond  and  adjacent  to  Its 
territorial  sea,  described  as  the  exclxislve  eco- 
nomic zone,  the  coastal  State  has : 

(a)  sovereign  rights  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring and  exploiting,  conserving  and  man- 
aging the  natural  resources,  whether  renew- 
able or  non-renewable,  of  the  bed  and  sub- 
soil and  the  superjacent  waters; 

(b)  exclusive  rights  and  Jurisdiction  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  and  xise  of  arti- 
ficial Islands,  Installations  and  structures: 

(c)  exclusive  Jurisdiction  with  regard  to: 

(I)  other  activities  for  the  economic  ex- 
ploitation and  exploration  of  the  zone,  such 
as  the  production  of  energy  f^pm  the  water, 
currents  and  winds:  and 

(II)  scientific  research: 

(d)  Jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  marine  environment,  including 
pollution  control  and  abatement; 

(e)  other  rights  and  duties  provided  for 
In  the  present  Convention. 

a.  In  exercising  its  rights  and  performing 
Its  duties  under  the  present  Convention  In 
the  exclusive  economic  zone,  the  coastal 
State  shall  have  due  regard  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  other  States. 

3.  The  rights  set  out  In  this  article  shall 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of 
Part  IV. 

ASTICLE    46 

The  exclusive  economic  zone  shall  not  ex- 
tend beyond  200  nautical  miles  from  the 
baseline  from  which  the  breadth  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  is  measured. 

ASnCLE    47 

1.  All  States,  whether  coastal  or  land- 
locked, shall,  subject  to  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Convention,  enjoy  In  the 
exclusive  economic  zone  the  freedoms  of  nav- 
igation and  overfilgbt  and  of  the  laying  pf 
submarine  cables  and  pipelines  and  other 
IntematlonaUy  lawful  uses  of  the  sea  related 
to.  navigation  and  communication. 

a.  The  provisions  of  articles  74.  76  to  97 
and  100  to  lOa  and  other  pertinent  rules  of 
International  law  shall  apply  to  the  exclusive 
economic  zone  In  so  far  as  they  are  not  in- 
compatible with  the  provisions  of  this  Part. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  present  Conven'.lon 
does  not  attribute  rlghte  or  Jurisdiction  to 
the  coastal  SUte  or  to  other  States  within 


the  exclusive  economic  zone,  and  a  confilct 
arises  between  the  interests  of  the  coastal 
State  and  any  other  State  or  States,  the  con- 
flict should  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  equity 
and  In  light  of  all  the  relevant  circum- 
stances, taking  into  account  the  respective 
circumstances,  taklng^^lnto  accoimt  the  re- 
spective importance  ofSbe  Interests  Involved 
to  the  parties  as  well  as  to  the  International 
community  as  a  whole. 

4.  In  exercising  their  rights  and  perform- 
ing tlielr  duties  under  the  present  Conven- 
tion In  the  exclusive  economic  zone.  States 
shall  have  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  the  coastal  State  and  shall  comply 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  enacted  by  the 
coastal  State  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Part  and  other  rules  of  Inter- 
national law. 

ARTICLE    50 

1.  The  coastal  State  shall  determine  the 
allowable  catch  of  the  living  resources  In  its 
exclusive  economic  zone. 

2.  The  coastal  State,  taking  into  account 
the  best  evidence  available  to  It,  shall  ensure 
through  proper  conservation  and  manage- 
ment measures  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
living  resources  In  the  exclusive  economic 
zone  is  not  endangered  by  over-exploitation. 
As  appropriate,  the  coastal  State  and  relevant 
subreglonal,  regional  and  global  organiza- 
tions shall  co-operate  to  this  end. 

3.  Such  measures  shall  also  be  designed  to 
maintain  or  restore  populations  of  har- 
vested species  at  levels  which  can  produce 
the  maximum  sustainable  yield,  as  qualified 
by  relevant  environmental  and  economic 
factors.  Including  the  economic  needs  of 
coastsd  fishing  communities  and  the  special 
requirements  of  developing  countries,  and 
taking  into  account  fishing  patterns,  the 
Interdependence  of  stocks  and  any  generally 
recommended  subreglonal,  regional  or  global 
minimum  standards. 

4.  In  establishing  such  measures  the 
coastal  State  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  effects  on  species  associated  with  or  de- 
pendent upon  harvested  species  with  a  view 
to  maintaining  or  restoring  populations  of 
such  associated  or  dependent  species  above 
levels  at  which  their  reproduction  may  be- 
come seriously  threatened. 

5.  Available  scientific  information,  catch 
and  fishing  efforts  statistics,  and  other  data 
relevant  to  the  conservation  of  fish  stocks 
shall  be  contributed  and  exchanged  on  a 
regular  basis  through  subreglonal,  regional 
and  global  organizations  where  appropriate 
and  with  participation  by  all  States  con- 
cerned. Including  States  whose  nationals  are 
allowed  to  fish  In  the  exclusive  economic 
zone. 

ABTICLE    51 

1.  The  coastal  State  shall  promote  the  ob- 
jective of  optimum  utilization  of  the  living 
resources  in  the  exclusive  economic  zone 
without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  article 
50. 

2.  The  coastal  State  shall  determine  Its 
capacity  to  harvest  the  living  resources  of  the 
exclusive  economic  zone.  Where  the  coastal 
State  does  not  have  the  capacity  to  harvest 
the  entire  allowable  catch,  it  shall,  through 
agreements  or  other  arrangements  and  pur- 
suant to  the  terms,  conditions  and  regula- 
tions referred  to  In  paragraph  4,  give  other 
States  access  to  f-e  surplus  allowible  catch. 

3.  In  granting  access  to  ot"  er  States  to 
its  exclusive  economic  ?one  unc'er  tl^h  artij'e, 
the  coastal  State  shall  take  into  account  811 
relevant  factors,  including,  inter  alia,  the 
significance  of  the  renewable  resourres  of 
the  area  to  the  economy  of  the  coastal  State 
concerned  and  its  other  national  Interests, 
the  provisions  of  articles  67  and  68,  the 
requirements  of  developing  countries  In  t*-e 
subregion  or  region  In  harvesting  part  of  the 
surplus  and  the  need  to  minimize  economic 
dislocation  In  States  whose  nationals  have 
habitually  fished  in  the  zone  or  which  have 


made    substantial    efforts    in    research   and 
identification  of  stocks. 

4.  Nationals  of  other  States  fishing  in  the 
exclusive  economic  zone  shall  comply  with 
the  conservation  measures  and  with  the  other 
terms  and  conditions  established  in  the 
regulations  of  the  coastal  States.  These 
regulations  shall  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Convention  and  may 
relate,  inter  alia,  to  the  following: 

(a)  licensing  of  fishermen,  fishing  vessels 
and  equipment.  Including  payment  of  fees 
and  other  forms  of  renumeratlon,  which,  in 
the  case  of  developing  coastal  States,  may 
consist  of  adequate  compensation  In  the  field 
of  financing,  equipment  and  technology  re- 
lating to  the  fishing  Industry: 

(b)  determining  the  species  which  may  be 
caught,  and  fixing  quotas  of  catch,  whether 
In  relation  to  particular  stocks  or  groups  of 
stocks  or  catch  per  vessel  over  a  period  of 
time  or  to  the  catch  by  nationals  of  any 
State  during  a  specified  period; 

(c)  regulating  seasons  and  areas  of  fish- 
ing, the  types,  sizes  and  amount  of  gear,  and 
the  numbers,  sizes  and  tjrpes  of  fishing  vessels 
that  may  be  used; 

(d)  fixing  the  age  and  size  of  fish  and 
other  species  that  may  be  caught; 

(e)  specifying  Information  required  of 
fishing  vessels,  including  catch  and  efforts 
statistics  and  vessel  position  reports; 

(f )  requiring,  under  the  authorization  and 
control  of  the  coastal  State,  the  conduct  of 
specified  fisheries  research  programes  and 
regulating  the  conduct  of  such  research. 
Including  the  sampling  of  catches,  disposi- 
tion of  samples  and  reporting  of  associated 
scientific  data; 

(g)  the  placing  of  observers  or  trainees 
on  board  such  vessels  by  the  coastal  State; 

(h)  the  landing  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
catch  by  such  vessels  In  the  ports  of  the 
coastal  State: 

(1)  terms  and  conditions  relating  to  Joint 
ventures  or  other  co-operative  arrangements; 

(J)  requirements  for  training  personnel 
and  transfer  of  fisheries  technology  includ- 
ing enhancement  of  the  coastal  State's  capa- 
bility of  undertaking  fisheries  research; 

(k)  enforcement  procedures. 

5.  Coastal  States  shall  give  due  notice  of 
conservation   and   management  regulations. 

ARTICLE  52 

1.  Where  the  same  stock  or  stocks  of  asso- 
ciated species  occur  within  the  exclusive 
economic  zones  of  two  or  more  coastal 
States,  these  States  shall  seek  either  directly 
or  through  appropriate  subreglonal  or  re- 
gional organizations  to  agree  upon  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  co-ordinate  and  ensure  the 
conservation  and  develc^ment  of  such  stocks 
without  prejudice  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Part. 

2.  Where  the  same  stock  or  stocks  of  asso- 
ciated species  occur  both  within  the  exclu- 
sive economic  zone  and  In  an  area  beyond 
and  adjacent  to  the  zone,  the  coastal  Stats 
and  the  States  fishing  for  such  stocks  In 
the  adjacent  area  shall  seek  either  directly 
or  through  appropriate  subreglonal  or  re- 
gional organizations  to  agree  upon  the  meas- 
ures rfecessary  for  the  conservation  of  these 
stocks -in  the  adjacent  area. 

ABTICLE  B4 

1.  Coastal  States  in  whose  rivers  anadro- 
mous  stocks  originate  shall  have  the  primary 
interest  in  and  responsibility  for  such  stocks. 

2.  The  State  of  origin  of  anadromous  stocks 
shall  ensure  their  conservation  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  appropriate  regulatory  meas- 
ures for  -fishing  In  all  waters  within  its 
exclusive  economic  zone  and  for  fishing  pro- 
vided tor  in  paragraph  3(h),  The  State  of 
origin  may,  after  consultation  with  other 
States  fishing  these  stocks,  establish  total 
allowable  catches  for  stocks  originating  10 
its  rivers. 

3.  (a)  Pisheries  for  anadromous  stocks 
shall  be  conducted  only  in  the  waters  wttliUi 
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exclusive  economic  zones,  except  in  cases 
where  this  provision  would  result  in  eco- 
nomic dislocation  for  a  State  other  than  the 
State  of  origin. 

(b)  The  State  of  origin  shall  co-operate 
in  minimizing  economic  dislocation  in  such 
other  States  fishing  these  stocks,  taking  into 
account  the  normal  catch  and  the  mode  of 
operations  of  such  States,  and  all  the  areas 
m  which  such  fishing  has  occurred, 

(c)  States  referred  to  In  sub-paragraph 
(b),  participating  by  agreement  with  the 
State  of  origin  in  measures  to  renew  anadro- 
mous stocks,  particularly  by  expenditwes 
for  that  purpose,  shall  be  given  special  con- 
sideration by  the  State  of  origin  in  the 
harvesting  of  stocks  originating  in  its  rivers. 

(d)  Enforcement  of  regulations  regarding 
anadromous  stocks  beyond  the  exclusive 
economic  zone  shall  be  by  agreement  between 
the  State  of  origin  and  the  other  States 
concerned. 

4.  In  cases  where  anadromous  stocks  mi- 
grate Into  or  through  the  waters  within  the 
exclusive  economic  zone  of  a  State  other 
than  the  State  of  origin,  such  State  shall 
co-operate  with  the  State  of  origin  with  re- 
gard to  the  conservation  and  management 
of  such  stocks, 

5.  The  State  of  origin  of  anadromous  stocks 
and  other  States  fishing  these  stocks  shall 
make  arrangements  for  the  implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  where  ap- 
propriate, through  regional  organizations. 

ARTICLE    55 

1.  A  coastal  State  in  whose  waters  catadro- 
mous  species  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
life  cycle  shall  have  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  these  species  and  shall  en- 
sure the  Ingress  and  egress  of  migrating  fish. 

2.  Harvesting  of  catadromous  species  shall 
be  conducted  only  in  waters  in  respect  of 
which  the  State  mentioned  In  paragraph  1 
exercises  sovereign  rights  over  the  living  re- 
sources and,  when  conducted  In  the  exclu- 
sive economic  zone,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention  con- 
cerning fishing  In  the  zone. 

3.  In  cases  where  catadromous  fish  migrate 
through  the  waters  of  another  State  or 
States,  whether  as  Juvenile  or  maturing  fish,  ; 
the  management  of  such  fish  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  agreement  between  the  State  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  1  and  the  State  or  States 
concerned.  Such  agreement  shall  ensure  the 
rational  management  of  the  species  and  take 
Into  account  the  responsibilities  of  the  State 
mentioned  In  paragraph  1  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  species. 

ARTICLE    60 

1.  The  coastal  State  may.  In  the  exercise 
of  its  sovereign  rights  to  explore,  exploit, 
conserve  and  manage  the  living  resources  In 
the  exclusive  economic  zone,  take  such 
measures,  including  boarding.  Inspection,  ar- 
rest and  Judicial  proceedings,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  compliance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  enacted  by  it  In  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion. 

2.  Arrest  vessels  and  their  crews  shall  be 
promptly  released  upon  the  posting  of  rea- 
sonable bond  or  other  security. 

3.  Coastal  State  penalties  for  violations  of 
fisheries  regulations  in  the  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone  may  not  Include  imprisonment, 
in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary 
by  the  States  concerned,  or  any  other  form 
of  corporal  punishment. 

4.  In  cases  of  arrest  or  detention  of  for- 
eign vessels  the  coastal  State  shall  promptly 
notify,  through  appropriate  channels,  the 
State  of  registry  of  the  action  taken  and  of 
any  penalties  subsequently  Imposed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  has  expired. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  majority  leader  or 
his  designee  is  recognized  to  call  up  H.R. 
9861. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
seek  recognition,  but  I  yield  first  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxhire)  . 


HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLOSURE 
ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1281. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1281)  to  improve  public  understanding 
of  the  role  of  depository  institutions  in 
home  financing. 

(The  amendments  of  the  House  are 
printed  in  the  Record  of  October  31, 
1975,  beginning  at  page  34579,) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Glenn)  appointed 
Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr,  Packwood 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
-  Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  expired? 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFEASE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  call  up  Calendar 
No.  432,  H.R.  9861. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  9881)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Willi  report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  m  line  12,  strike  out -the  figure 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  (8,185,866.000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  no  points  of  order  be  considered 
as  having  been  waived  by  reason  thereof. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  blo^ 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  line  12,  strike  out  "S8.162,- 
738,000"  and  Insert  "•8.185,686,000". 

On  page  2,  In  line  14,  strike  out  '$2,062,- 
994,000"  and   Insert  "$2,064,644,000 '. 

On  page  2,  in  line  23,  strike  out  "85,721,- 
114.000"  and  Insert  "$6,722,484,000". 

On  page  3,  In  line  1,  strike  out  ■$1,451,- 
568,000"  and  Insert  "$1,451,878,000". 

On  page  3,  in  Itae  10.  strike  out  "$1,802,- 
843,000"  and  insert  "$1,810,335,000". 

On  page  3,  in  line  12,  strike  out  "$459,863,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$460,190,000". 

On  page  3,  in  Une  21,  strike  out  "$7,262,- 
661,000"  and  insert  "$7,244,884,000". 

On  page  3,  In  line  24,  strike  out  "$1,777,- 
928,000"  and  Insert  '"$1,764,481,000". 

On  page  4,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "$468,700,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$469,357,000". 

On  page  4,  In  line  10,  strike  out  "$168,120,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$164,527,000". 

On  page  4.  In  line  19,  strike  out  "$204,390,- 
000"  and  insert  "$189,450,000". 

On  page  4,  In  line  21,  strike  out  "$61,935.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$54,715,000". 

On  page  5,  In  line  5,  strike  out  "$69,320,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$71,983,000". 

On  page  5,  in  line'  7,  strike  out  "$27,850,- 
000"  and  insert  "$28,313,000". 

On  page  5,  In  line  16,  strike  out  "$157,500- 
000"  and  Insert  "$152,700,000". 

On  page  5,  in  line  18.  strike  out  "$48,280,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$47,160,000". 

On  page  6.  In  line  11,  strike  out  "$211,218.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$212,318,000". 

On  page  7,  In  line  12,  strike  out  "$6,984,- 
830,000"  and  Insert  "$7,109,630,000". 

On  page  7,  in  line  22,  strike  out  "$1,752,- 
542,000"  and  inseh  "$1,795,442,000". 

On  page  8,  In  line  8,  strike  out  "$7,974,- 
615,000"  and  Insert  "$8,108,615,000". 

On  page  8,  In  line  22,  strike  out  "$2,121,- 
157,000"  and  Insert  "$2,133,557,000". 

On  page  9,  in  line  4,  strike  out  "$492,- 
910.000"  and  Insert  "$499,210,000". 

On  page  9,  In  line  8,  strike  out  "$125,- 
500,000"  and  Insert  "$135,856,000". 

On  page  9,  in  line  17.  strike  out  "$7,437,- 
079,000"  and  Insert  "$7,586,479,000". 

On  page  10,  In  line  4.  strike  out  "$1,906,- 
245,000"  and  Insert  "$1,897,495,000". 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
out 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  tor, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency) ,  as  authorized  by  law;  as  follows :  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  activities.  $783,- 
653.000.  of  which  $515,041,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able  only  for  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services,  and 
$206,791,000  shall  be  avaUable  only  for  Over- 
seas Dependents  Education;  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  $11.- 
699,000:  for  the  Office  of  Information  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  $16,242,000:  for  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency.  $68,423,000:  for  the 
Defense  Investigative  Service,  $21,997,000; 
for  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency.  $173,- 
332,000:  for  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency,  $22,- 
609,000:  for  the  Uniformed  Services  Univer- 
sity of  the  Health  Sciences.  $3.98)  .000:  for  the 
Deferse  Supply  Agency,  $791,754,000:  and  for 
intelligence  and  communications  activities, 
$^.941,000:  mall:  $2,460,631,000;  Provided, 
"ffiat  of  the  total  amount  of  this  appropria- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $9,208,000  can  be  used 
for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses, 
to  be  expended  on  the  approv^al  or  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  payments 
may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity 
for  confidential  military  purposes:  Provided 
further.  That  not  less  than  $26,000,000  of  the 
total  amount  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  maintenance  of  real 
property  facilities:    Provided  further.  That 
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the -Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer  up  to  3 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  any  subdivision 
of  this  appropriation  to  any  other  siibdlvlslon 
of  tbls  appropriation,  but  no  subdivision  may 
thereby  be  increased  by  more  than  6  per 
centiun  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
notify  the  Congress  promptly  of  all  trans- 
fers made  pursuant  to  this  authority. 

For  "Operation  and  maintenance.  Defense 
agencies"  for  the  period  July  1.  1976,  throiigh 
September  30, 1B76.  as  follows:  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  activities,  $193,136,000,  of 
which  •130,368,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  the  Uniformed  Services,  and  $47,618,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  Overseas  Depend- 
ents Education:  for  the  organization  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  $3,057,000:  for  the  Office 
of  Information  for  the  Armed  Forces,  $4,097,- 
000:  for  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency, 
$17,412,000;  for  the  Defense  Investigative 
Service,  $5,444,000;  for  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency.  $43,230,000;  for  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency,  $5,603,000;  for  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  $1,- 
254.000:  for  the  Defense  Supply  Agency, 
$202,955,000;  for  Intelligence  and  communi- 
cations activities,  $147,738,000;  in  all:  $623.- 
925,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $1,964,500 
can  be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordi- 
nary expenses:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  transfer  up  to  3  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  any  subdivision  of  this 
^proprlatlon  to  any  other  subdivision  of 
this  appropriation,  but  no  subdivision  may 
thereby  be  increased  by  more  than  5  per  cen- 
tum and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  no- 
tify the  Congress  promptly  of  all  transfers 
made  pursuant  to  this  authority. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency)  as  authorized  by  law;  including  not 
to  exceed  $9,208,000  for  emergencies  and  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the 
approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  payments  may  be  made  on  hia 
certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential  mili- 
tary purposes;  $2,497,876,000,  of  which  $527,- 
741,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
form Services,  and  $214,766,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  Overseas  Dependents  Edu- 
cation: Provided,  That  not  less  than  $26,- 
000,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  prop- 
erty facilities. 

For  "Operation  and  maintenance.  Defense 
agencies"  for  the  period  July  1.  1976.  through 
September  30.  1976,  including  not  to  exceed 
$1,984,500  which  can  be  vised  for  emergencies 
and  extraordinary  expenses:  $631,855,000,  of 
which  $131,558,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  civilian  health  and  medical  program  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  $51,268,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  overseas  dependents 
education. 

On  page  13,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "$305,- 
760,000"  and  Insert  "$311,460,000". 

On  page  13,  in  line  21,  strike  out  "$25,- 
500,000"  and  Insert  "$15,500,000". 

On  page  13,  In  line  25,  strike  out  '$91,- 
400,000"  and  insert  "$91,100,000". 

On  page  14,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "$281.- 
525.000"  and  Insert  "$288,125,000". 

On  page  14,  in  line  13.  strike  out  "$73,- 
550.000"  and  Insert  "$73,250,000". 

On  page  14,  in  line  21.  strike  out  "$11,- 
900,000"  and  insert  "$12,000,000". 

On  page  15,  in  Une  10,  strike  out  "$327.- 
330,000"  and  Insert  "$318,630,000". 

On  page  15.  In  line  15.  strike  out  "$83,190,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$79,590,000". 

On  page  16.  in  line  6,  strike  out  '$649,- 
930,000"  and  insert  "$650,330,000". 

On  page  16,  in  line  12,  strike  out  "$174.- 
385.000"  and  Insert  "$173,286,000". 

On  page  17.  in  line  5,  strike  out  "$690.- 
000.000"  and  insert  "$703,400,000". 

On  page  17.  in  Une  10,  strike  out  "$181,- 
500.000"  and  Insert  "$181,300,000". 


On  page  17,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
out: 

AxMT  Stock  Fund 
For  the  Army  stock  fund,  $94,000,000. 

Navt  Stock  Fund 
For  the  Navy  stock  fund,  $42,000,000. 

Marine  Corps  Stock  Fund 
For  the  Marine  Corps  stock  fund,  $8,700,000. 

Ant  FoacE  Stock  Fund 
For  the  Air  Force  stock  fund,  $82,100,000. 
On  page  17,  in  line  20.  strike  out  "$250,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$88,000,000". 
On  page  17,  beginning  with  line  21,  Insert: 
National  Board  for  thk  Promotion  of 
RiFLC  Fractick,  Army 

For  the  necessary  expenses.  In  accordance 
with  law,  for  construction,  equipment,  and 
nnalntenance  of  rifle  ranges;  the  Instruction 
of  citizens  in  marksmanship;  the  promotion 
of  rifle  practice;  and  the  travel  of  rifle  teams, 
military  personnel,  and  individiials  attending 
regional,  national,  and  international  compe- 
titions, $233,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $7,500  shall  be  available  for  incidental 
expenses  of  the  National  Board;  and  without 
charge  to  this  appropriation,  not  to  exceed 
$380,000  worth  of  ammunition  may  be  issued 
under  authority  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  4311. 

On  page  21,  in  line  4,  strike  out  "$385,- 
100,000"  and  insert  "$422,600,000". 

On  page  21,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "$41,600,- 
000"  and  insert  "$42,600,000". 

On  page  22,  in  line  1,  strike  out  "$881,- 
400,000"  and  insert  "$918,700,000". 

On  page  22,  in  line  23,  strike  out  "$615,- 
500.000"  and  insert  "$637,200,000". 

On  page  23,  in  line  2.  strike  out  "$164,- 
100,000"  and  insert  "$262,800,000". 

On  page  23,  in  line  23.  strike  out  "$898.- 
400,000"  and  Insert  "$930,500,000". 

On  page  25,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "$1,155,- 
100,000"  and  Insert  "$1,190,100,000". 

On  page  25,  In  line  10,  strike  out  "$314,- 
200,000"  and  insert  "$329,200,000". 

On  page  26.  in  line  2,  strike  out  "$602,- 
600 "  and  insert  $841300,000". 

On  page  26,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "two"  and 
insert  "one"; 

On  page  26,  In  line  6,  strike  out  "tenders" 
and  insert  "tender,"; 

On  page  26,  in  line  7,  strike  out  "$364,- 
500,000"  and  insert  "$201,900,000"; 

On  page  26.  in  line  7,  strike  out  ",  and  In 
addition,  $9,500,000  which  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  "Ship  building  and  conver- 
sion. Navy,  1976/1979""; 

On  page  26,  In  line  10,  strike  out  "$212,- 
100.000"  and  Insert  "$239,400,000"; 

On  page  26,  in  line  13,  strike  out  "$25,- 
400,000"  and  insert  "$36,200,000"; 

On  page  26,  in  line  14,  strike  out  "$826,- 
300,000"  and  insert  "$932,400,000": 

On  page  26,  in  line  18,  strike  "$3,832,700.- 
000"  and  insert  "$3,853,000"; 

On  page  26,  in  line  18,  strike  "$85,500,000" 
and  Insert  "$75,000,000"; 

On  page  28,  in  line  1,  strike  "$1,810,100,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$1,872,700,000"; 

On  page  28,  in  line  4,  strike  "$460,100,000" 
and  Insert  "$469,900,000"; 

On  page  28,  in  line  17.  strike  "$275,900,- 
000"   and   insert  "$281,000,000"; 

On  page  29.  In  line  12,  strike  "$3,933,- 
200.000"  and  Insert  "$3,933,700,000"; 

On  page  29,  In  line  17,  strike  "$818,400,000" 
and  Insert  "$803,100,000"; 

On  >page  30,  In  line  9,  strike  "$1,694,600.- 
000"  and   Insert   "$1,739,500,000"; 

On  page  30,  In  line  13,  strike  "$232,000,- 
000"    and    Insert    "$245,900,000"; 

On  page  31,  in  line  6.  strike  "$2,010,400,- 
000"  and  insert  "$2,133300,000"; 

On  page  31.  in  line  10.  strike  "$345,700,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$385,000,000"; 

On  page  32.  In  line  2,  strike  "$203,100,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$120,100,000"; 

On  page  33,  in  line  6,  strike  "$89,600,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$30300,000"; 


On  page  32,  in  line  18.  strike  "$1,922,- 
833,000"  and   Insert  "$1395,596,000"; 

On  page  32.  in  line  23,  strike  "$464,774- 
000"  and  insert  "$612,461,000"; 

On  page  33,  In  line  6,  strike  out  "$3,146  - 
060,000"  and  insert  "$3369380,000". 

On  page  33,  In  line  11,  strike  out  "$801,- 
419,000"  and  insert  "$826,679,000". 

On  page  33,  in  line  18,  strike  out  $3,591,- 
266.000"  and  Insert  "$3,684,406,000". 

On  page  33.  in  line  23,  strike  out  "$906,- 
946.000"  and  Insert  "$900,014,000". 

On  page  34,  in  line  10,  strike  out  "$599,- 
100,000"   and  insert  "$657300,000". 

On  page  35,  in  line  3,  strike  out  "$147,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$138,700,000". 

On  page  38,  in  line  14,  strike  out  "$206,- 
791,000"   and   Insert   "$214,766,000". 

On  page  38,  in  line  16,  strike  out  "$47,- 
618.000"  and  Insert  "$61368.000". 

On  page  48,  in  line  24,  strike  out  "includ- 
ing stainless  steel  flatware,". 

On  page  49,  In  line  6,  strike  out  "includ- 
ing stainless  steel  flatware". 

On  page  53,  in  line  5,  strike  out  "$50,000" 
and  insert  "$76,000". 

On  page  67.  in  line  2,  strike  out  "three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six"  and  Insert  "two  hun- 
dred and  fifty". 

On  page  68,  in  line  13,  strike  out  "85"  and 
insert  "90". 

On  page  58,  in  line  22,  strike  out  "50-mlle" 
and  Insert  "30-mlle". 

On  page  68,  beginning  with  line  24,  strike 
out 

Sec.  751.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  available  for  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1079(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  (a)  services  of  pastoral  counselors, 
or  family  and  child  counselors,  or  marital 
counselors,  (b)  special  education,  except 
when  provided  as  secondary  to  the  active 
psychiatric  treatment  on  an  institutional  in- 
patient basis,  (c)  therapy  or  counseling  for 
sexual  dysfunctions  or  sexual  Inadequadee, 
(d)  treatment  of  obesity  when  obesity  is  the 
sole  or  major  condition  treated,  (e)  recon- 
structive surgery  Justified  solely  on  psychiat- 
ric needs  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
mammary  augmentation,  face  lifts;  and  sex 
gender  changes,  (f)  perceptual  or  visual 
training,  or  (g)  any  other  service  or  supply 
which  is  not  medically  necessary  to  diagnose 
and  treat  a  mental  or  physical  illness.  Injury, 
or  bodily  malfunction  as  diagnosed  by  a  phy- 
sician. 

And  Insert  m  lieu  thereof : 

Sec.  751.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  available  for  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
under  the  provisions  qf  section  1079(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  (a)  special  education,  except  when 
provided  as  secondary  to  the  active  psychiat- 
ric treatment  on  an  institutional  inpatient 
basis,  (b)  therapy  or  counseling  for  sexual 
dysfunctions  or  sexual  inadequacies,  (c) 
treatment  of  obesity  when  obesity  is  the  sole 
or  major  condition  treated,  (d)  reconstruc- 
tive surgery  Justified  solely  on  psychiatric 
needs  including,  but  not  limited  to,  mam- 
mary augmentation,  face  lifts,  and  sex  gen- 
der changes,  or  (e)  any  other  service  or 
supply  which  Is  not  medically  or  psychologi- 
cally necessary  to  diagnose  and  treat  a  mental 
or  physical  illness,  injury,  or  bodily  mal- 
function as  diagnosed  by  a  physician,  dentist, 
or  a  clinical  psychologist. 

On  page  60.  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out: 

Sec.  752.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  may  be  expended  bv  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  for  the  design,  procure- 
ment of  plant  equipment,  or  construction  of 
new  ammunition  plant  facilities  except  in 
areas  In  which  existing  ammunlton  plant 
facilities  are  being  closed,  placed  In  layaway, 
Or  at  which  production  has  been  curtailed. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
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Committee  on  Appropriations  has  care- 
fully examined  H.R.  9861.  this  year's  de- 
fease  appropriation  bill,  and  has  made 
some  hard  choices  in  arriving  at  its  rec- 
ommendations. We  operated  under  new 
terms  of  reference  this  year — attempt- 
ing to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  Senate  as 
expressed  in  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget.  However,  we  some- 
times found  that  difficult  to  do,  because 
of  the  often  complex  and  confusing  na- 
ture of  the  new  process  during  this  fiscal 
year. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  although  the 
funds  included  in  this  bill  will  hopefully 
maintain  our  needed  military  strength 
at  minimum  cost  they  are  definitely  not 
excessive — they  are  on  the  lean  side.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  I  believe  that  this 
bill  deserves  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  The  strong  military 
posture  it  provides  enables  us  to  main- 
tain a  preparedness  stature  that  con- 
tributes to  peace  throughout  the  world. 
overall  recommendations 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $90,783,349,000  in  new  budget 
authority  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  In  addition,  it  is  rec- 
ommending a  transfer  of  $99,300,000 
from  other  accoimts  so  that  the  total 
funds  actually  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  $90,882,649,000.  For  the  3- 
month  period  ending  September  30, 
1976 — the  "transition  quarter" — the 
committee  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $21,865,496,000.  Since  the  amounts  for 
the  transition  quarter  approxinlate  one- 
quarter  of  those  for  fiscal  year  1976,  I 
see  no  reason  to  go  into  detail  about 
them  today. 

In  fiscal  year  19T6,  the  committee's 
recommended  bUl  would  provide  $22,- 
661,672,000  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army;  $30,259,382,000  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment; $27,609,717,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force;  and  $3,367,- 
378,000  for  the  defense  agencies  and  re- 
lated items.  All  funds  for  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  the  intelligence 
activities  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  also  included  in  this  bill. 

By  title,  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions include:  $24,756,077,000  for  mili- 
tary personnel  appropriations;  $6,885,- 
200,000  for  retired  miltiary  personnel; 
$28,366,822,000  for  operations  and  main- 
tenance accounts;  $21,339,200,000  for 
procurement;  $9,434,750,000  for  research 
and  development,  including  the  small 
special  foreign  currency  program;  and 
$1,300,000  for  the  last  year  of  funding 
of  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission. 
No  funds  are  provided  in  this  bill  for 
military  assistance  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese, although  $1,293  million  was  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget.  This 
bill  does  not  include  funds  for  military 
construction,  family  housing,  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  civil  defense — all  of  which 
are  included  in  other  appropriation  bills. 

RECOMMXirOED  REDUCTIONS 

The  $90,7B3,349,000  in  new  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1976  is  a  reduction  of 
$7,074,500,000,  or  7.2  percent  below  the 
administration's  budget  request.  It  is 
$564,304,000  above  the  House  allowance 
and  $7,344,314,000  above  the  amount 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  bill 
recomended  by  the  committee  will  result 


in  outlay  savings  of  $2,709  million  from 
the  President's  budget.  This  compares 
with  outlays  savings  recommended  in  the 
House  bill  of  $3,259  million,  so  the  Senate 
bill  is  $550  million  above  the  House  bill 
in  terms  of  outlays. 

MAJOR  CHANGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  BILL 

There  is  a  very  large  number  of 
changes  in  the  bill  before  you  when  com- 
pared to  the  House  bill.  For  convenience, 
the  committee  summarized  and  high- 
lighted the  major  changes  on  pages  7 
through  10  of  its  report.  I  shall  insert 
those  pages  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement,  since  they  provide  a 
convenient  summary. 

There  are  some  Senators  who  think 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  merely  added  funds  to  the  bill  that 
were  cut  in  the  House.  This  is  incorrect. 
The  budget  request  reviewed  by  the  com- 
mittee contains  720  line  items  in  research 
and  development;  1,670  in  procurement; 
250  budget  programs  or  project  accounts 
to  operation  and  maintenance;  and  800 
in  military  personnel.  There  also  were 
12  programs  in  the  funds  requested  for 
South  Vietnam  which  were  denied.  In  all, 
the  committee  reviewed  3,452  line  items. 
Even  these  numbers  do  not  reveal  the 
total  magnitude,  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  and  military  personnel  ac- 
counts are  further  subdivided  into  nu- 
merous pieces,  but  these  numbers  do  give 
some  rough  idea.  Now,  with  respect  to 
the  House  actions:  the  House  made  ad- 
justments in  518  programs,  with  reduc- 
tions totalling  $7,638,804,000.  The  com- 
mittee reviewed  every  adjustment  made 
by  the  House,  and  of  these  reductions, 
restored  $1,036,914,000  involving  168  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended other  reductions  totalling 
$472,610,000  below  the  House  bill  in  45 
programs.  Therefore,  the  net  recommen- 
dation in  the  bill  is  $5^4,034,000  above 
the  House  bill,  and  there  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant difference  in  the  mix  of  pro- 
grams funded  and  in  the  dollar  amounts. 
I  think  it  is  important  for  Senators  to 
keep  that  in  mind.  The  committee  did 
not  merely  restore  money  that  the  House 
had  cut.  I  shall  insert  a  table  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement  that  sum- 
arizes  these  actions  and  shows  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  accomplished  by  the 
committee. 

t         SUMMARY  OF  ITEMS  IN  THE  BILL 

The  funds  recommended  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  buy  two  basic  things:  First, 
day-to-day  pay  and  operating  costs  of 
our  military  forces:  and  second,  invest- 
ment in  new  items  of  military  equipment, 
including  both  research  and  development 
of  new  weapons  and  equipment,  as  well 
as  actual  procurement. 

This  bill  carries  recommendations  of 
$53,122,899,000  for  the  pay  and  operating 
costs  of  active  duty  military.  Reserve 
forces,  and  DOD  civilians.  This  amount 
Includes  $24,756,077,000  for  military  per- 
sonnel and  $28,366,822,000  for  operation 
and  maintenance — which  also  includes 
the  pay  for  most  of  the  civilian  personnel. 

In  the  first  category,  the  recommended 
funds  will  pay  for  an  Active  Army  of  16 
divisions  and  four  separate  brigades;  a 
Navy  with  494  commissioned  ships  in  the 
active  fieet  and  6,133  active  aircraft; 
three  active  Marine  Corps  divisions,  each 
with  an  associated  aircraft  wing;  and  an 


Air  Force  with  9,447  aircraft  and  1,054 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  launch- 
ers. 

Manpower  funded  in  the  bill  is:  2,085,- 
709  in  the  Active  Forces  and  892,121  in 
the  Reserve  components,  for  a  total  of 
2,977,830.  This  is  still  a  significant  re- 
duction—121,009— from  the  fiscal  year 
1975  total  of  3,098,839.  In  addition  to  the 
military  manpower,  funds  are  included 
for  a  total  of  1,064,400  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  23,537  civilians  below 
the  budget  request. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
very  substantial  cost  of  manpower,  which 
amoimted  to  53.0  percent  of  the  requested 
fiscal  year  1976  defense  outlays. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  aspect  of  this 
budget,  the  development  and  procure- 
ment of  new  weapons  and  equipment  for 
our  Armed  Forces.  The  committee  recom- 
mends $30,771,282,000  for  these  pro- 
grams which  are  a  key  part  of  moderniz- 
ing our  military  establishment— consist- 
ing of  $9,432,082,000  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  $21,339,200,000  for  pro- 
curement. 

I  now  highlight  the  funds  in  the  bUl 
for  major  programs  in  procurement  and 
research  and  development. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$1,995,596,000  for  Army  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  includes:  $19.9  million 
for  advanced  forward  area  air  defense; 
$65.0  million  for  short-range  air  defense 
missUe— Roland;  $51.8  million  for  the 
XM-1  tank;  $130.0  million  for  more  com- 
plex long  range  surface-to-air-missile 
system— Sam-D;  and  $12.7  million  for 
manpower  and  human  resources  tech- 
nology and  development. 

A  total  of  $3,269,880,000  is  recom- 
mended for  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  includes:  $15.7  million  to  test 
the  close-in  weapon  system — Phalanx; 
$725.5  million  for  the  Trident  missUe 
system,  including  MK-500  maneuvering 
reentry  vehicle— MAR V ;  $10  mUlion  for 
the  advanced  nuclear  engine  program: 
$38  million  for  the  surface  effects  ship: 
$110.2  million  for  the  F-18  Navy  air  com- 
bat fighter;  and  $11.7  million  for  human 
resources  and  manpower  effectiveness. 
The  Navy  Federal  Contract  Research 
Centers  were  reduced  by  $7  million. 

For  Air  Force  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  committee  recommended 
$3,584,406,000.  This  includes  $597.2  mil- 
lion for  the  B-1  bomber;  $146  million  for 
the  F-16  fighter;  $51  million  for  the 
air-launched  cruise  missile;  $188.6  mil- 
lion for  the  AWACS  in  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $54.5  million  in  the  transition  pe- 
riod; $22.3  million  to  rewing  the  C-5A 
transport;  and  $6  million  for  human 
resources.  Air  Force  Federal  Contract 
Research  Centers  were  reduced  $15  mil- 
lion. 

In  the  area  of  procurement,  some  of 
the  major  programs  include  the  .follow- 
ing: 

For  the  Army,  $25.2  million  for  the 
procurement  of  22  AH-IS  Cobra  TOW 
attack  helicopters;  $37.5  million  to  pro- 
cure ground  equipment  for  the  Chapar- 
ral surface-to-air  missile;  funds  are  pro- 
vided to  continue  procurement  of  the 
following  missile  systems:  Improved 
Hawk  air  defense,  $72.2  million;  Dragon 
antitank,  $106.8  million  and  TOW  anti- 
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tank.  $140.2  million;   $103.6  million  to  and  ciimbersome  that  it  wui  be  most  diiBcuit,  second  budget  resolution.  Mr.  President 

buy  1.320  M-113A1  armored  personnel  ''  »»ot  impossible,  for  the  Congress,  as  a  qj  course,  as  we  worked  on  this  bill  in 

carriers     and    $362.8    million    for    662  practical  matter   to  comply  with  Its  provl-  committee 

JI12^bm^;  i'i'nl'Sin?"o!'il±?n'f  SL^to^^^iS  3S?Ta5?oV  r^o^  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
in  the  bill  for  procurement  of  ammunl-  ^g^^^^^  j  ^^  apprehensive  that,  as  now  writ-  sent  that  a  table  on  the  first  concurrent 
tlon,  including  funds  to  modernize  Army  ten.  this  measure  places  such  a  burden  on  resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
ammunition  facilities.  the  legislative  and  appropriation  process  that  There   beine   no   obiection     th^   towl 

For  the  Navy,  the  committee  recom-  it  is  impractical  and  maybe  impossible  lor  „„;  ««LJo^  ♦    yl      t  {  J',     iJ^t       °^^ 

mends  almost  $3  billion  for  various  air-  Congress  to  comply  with  its  terms  and  con-  was  oraerea  w)  oe  pnntea  m  Uie  Record, 

craft,  including  $510.3  million  to  buy  36  'o^™  ^  **»  directives.  ^  foUows: 

P-14A    fighter    aircraft;     for    antisub-  ^   sincerely  hope  my   concern  is  unwar-  First  Concurbknt  Reboltttion 

marine  warfare  aircraft^  $147.5  million  ^'■^**>^—<>^^y  *^e  ^"i  *«"•  National  defense  Function 

is  recommended  to  buy  12  P-3C  aircraft  I  would  say  that  many  of  the  problems  [in  biuions] 

and  $482.9  million  for  41  S-3A  aircraft,  we  have  had  this  year  are  a  result  of  Budget 

Funds  are  Included  in  the  bill  for  pro-  experimentation  with  this  new  budget  authority  Outlay 

curement  of  a  variety  of  Navy  missiles,  law.  Applying  the  law  this  year  has  been  nrst    concurrent    resolution 

including  $120.3  million  for  the  Trident  a  "trial  run"  for  us.                                             target _ 100.7       90.7 

missile  program.   The   following   funds  Present  diflSculties  in  "scorekeeping"  Actions  to  date: 

are  provided  to  procure  air-to-air  mis-  the  defense  bill  result  largely  from  the       P^or  year/enacted 1.7       23.8 

slles:   $56.4  million  to  buy  360  Aim-7P  fact  that  the  Appropriations  Committee       civil  defense  (enacted) .1          .1 

m  Sparrow  missiles,  $45.1  million  for  never  allocated  the  functional  category  T^  construction  (Sen- 

800    Alm-9L   Sidewinder    missiles,    and  targets  contained  in  House  Concurrent       I^)relKn 'assistance* 3            a 

$96.7  million  to  procure  340  Phoenix  mis-  Resolution  218  into  the  respective  appro-  pubUc              Woriis/ERDA 

slles  to  support  P-14A  fighter  aircraft  priations  bUl.  This  is  required  under  sec-           (House)     1.9          .9 

deployment  in  the  fieet.  tlon  302(b)  of  the  Budget  and  Impound-  Probable  future  actions: 

The  committee  recommends  $3.9  bll-  ment  Control  Act.  Military /civilian  pay  raise.      1.8         1.7 

lion    for    shlpbuildW    and    conversion  This  puts  the  defense  bill  in  a  bad  Miscellaneous    legislation..       .1          ,1 

programs  in   the   Navy.   Included   are  light  for  obvious  reasons.  For  example,  Adjustment  prior  year  out- 

$598.6  million  for  the  construction  of  in  the  first  concurrent  resolution,  the           ^^  ~      (  —  )-^ 

one  Trident  submarine,  $439.0  million  Congress  Increased  all  fimctions  over  the  Remaining  for  defense  bill       91  1       63  3 

for  two  SSN-668   nuclear  attack   sub-  President's  budget  except  for  national  Defense  blU  as  reported      "'    90  8       64  5 

marines,    and   $802.5    million   for   nine  defense  and  international  affairs,  both                                                  L           ' 

PF  patrol  frigates.  One  AD   destroyer  of  which  were  cut  substantially.  The  re-  Over  (  +  )/under  (  — )  target. (  —  ). 3  (+)l.a 

tender,  2  AO  fieet  oilers,  3  fleet  tugs,  and  suit  was  that  the  early  "scorekeeping"  •Excludes  aid  to  Middle  East 

14  smaller  service  craft  are  also  funded '  reports  showed  functions  other  than  de- 

in  the  program.  fense  and  interantional  affairs,  to  be  "im-  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 

For  the  Air  Force,  the  committee  rec-  der  target,"  while  defense  was  "over  tar-  submit  for  the  Record  at  this  point,  a 

ommends  $3.9  billion  for  various  air-  get."  table   prepared    based   on   the   Budget 

craft.  This  includes  $303.5  million  to  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Com-  Committees  report  completed  and  filed 

buy  61  A-10  close  air  support  aircraft,  mittee  on  Appropriations  has  made  every  with  the  Senate  last  night  on  the  second 

$1.3  billion  for  96  F-15  fighter  aircraft,  effort  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  concurrent    resolution     in    which    the 

f  ^T^L™^?^°''  }^^  ?J°V^^^L  °'  ^^^^  Budget  Committee  and  to  coop-  Budget  Committee  revised  its  congres- 

6  E-3A  AWACS  aircraft.  In  addition,  erate  with  it  whenever  possible.  Q<n«ai  hitrt«rot  onH  ocv  „t,o«i«,«.,»  ««„ 

$638.7  million  is  recommended  for  modi-  Shortiy  after  the  House  passed  tiie  ±,7^*  w  ^t   ^t^  ^T^„  ^^ 

flcation  and  modernization  of  in-servlce  defense  bill,  I  wrote  to  Senator  Muskie,  pfTp^Jr               ^    ^   Printed   in   the 

aircraft  such  as  the  B-52,  FB-111,  F-  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com-  "^•*"- 

106,  and  the  A-7.  mittee  and  asked  him  to  advise  us  of  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

For  Air  FoKse  missiles,  a  total  of  $1.7  levels  of  budget  authority  and  outiays  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

billion  is  recommended.  This  includes  that  were  contemplated  in  the  first  con-  ^  follows: 

$265.8   million   to  buy   50   Minuteman  current  resolution  for  the  defense  ap-  20  concurrent  resolution-national  defense  func- 

n/m  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  proprlations  bill  and  to  point  out  the  as-  tion 

and  $387.7  million  for  modernization  of  sumptions  on  which  those  determina-  |in  biiiions  of  doiiafsi 

the   Minuteman   force.   Other   missiles  tions  were  premised.  Senators  Muskie 

within  the  recommended  program  in-  and  Bellmon  responded  on  October  22,  Budget 

elude  air-to-air  missiles:   $80.1  million  1975.    Copies    of    that    correspondence     authority           outlays 

to  buy  620  Aim-7F  Sparrow  missiles  and  and  related  material  are  included  in  the  77;;          .  „    ...    ., 

$39.5  million  for  710  Alm-9L  Sidewinder  committee's  report,  beginning  on  page  ^^  "l?A-s«nlte                  $101  5(-h)  8)  $92  i(+i  «> 

missiles.  The  recommendation  also  in-  288.  Actions  to  date: 

'^l^^AV^J  °^w°"i*°*  procure  6,000  Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom-       ^l^!^!^^^:^ ';!            ":?<-°-*> 

AaM-65A  Maverick  air-to-gro\md  mis-  mendations  are  $161  miUlon  imder  the  Military  construction  (Senate)      3.7                .8 

sUes-  target  in  budget  authority  but  $1,446  p?;M;r'fJ'!?SnVm„,-,«S--      !i<+°-'^       •S<+''-^> 

The  bill  also  Includes  $6,885,200,000  mUUon  over  the  target  for  outlays  as  set  ProbabieTutu'eacton^-     ^■- 

for  retired  military  personnel.  Tliere  are  in  the  first  concurrent  resolution  as  in-  Miiitaryciviiian  pay  raise —      1.8              1.7 

over  1,100,000  retired  persons  on  the  rolls  terpreted  by  that  letter.                                  Miscellaneous  legislation a .1 

for  fiscal  year  1976.  There  have  been  several  changes  since     Remaining  for  Defense  biii 91.0            64.7 

DEFENSE  BILL  IN  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  FIRsr  Octobcr  22  that  affCCt  tilC  national  de-      Defense  bin  as  reported 9P8 64.5 

AND  SECOND  coNcuMRENT  EEsoLXTTioNs  ON  fense  functlon  In  the  budget  and  the     Over  (+)/under(-)  target (-).2           (-).2 

THE  BTJDGET  dcfensc  budget  as  well.  These  involve     

Last  year,  when  the  Congress  passed  military  per  diem  legislation,  the  mill-  '  Outlays  reestimated  by  President 

the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  tary  construction  bUl,  Middle  East  for-  '  '"*'""'•*  *''^ '°  '"''''"•  ^''''■ 

Act,  I  supported  that  act  but  expressed  eign  assistance,  revised  estimates  of  out-  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 

some  reservations  about  how  well  the  lays  occurring  from  prior  year  defense  significant  to  note  that  the  resolution 

process  would  work.  On  March  22^974.  appropriations,  and  markup  of  the  sec-  reported  by  the  Budget  Committee  last 

^***<i-  ond  concurrent  budget  resolution.  night,  the  second  concurrent  resolution 

Foesibiy  the  greatest  virtue  of  this  particu-  The  tables  below,  which  are  repro-  required  under  the  Budget  Act,  after  due 

lar  legislation  Is  that  It  may  serve  as  a  vehicle  duced  on  the  large  charts  at  the  back  of  deliberations,    increased— and    I    think 

IZ  ?zL^^  f'™''  E^Pffirae^^tation  with  It  t^g  Chamber,  show  where  we  now  stand  very  wisely  so— the  budget  authority  over 

o'^  ^fJ^TtSltTerb'nSrrd '^yTncii'Se  1"  '^^^tion  to  tile  first  concurrent  resolu-  tiie  first  resolution  by  $800  million, 

bow  the  daflciendea  and  weaknesses  that  It  ^^^^'   ^^'^  ^'■^  ^^  second   concurrent  Mr.  President,  it  also  increased,  very 

contain*  can  be  eliminated  .  .  .  resolution  as  reported  by  the  Budget  wisely  and  realistically,  outlay  increase, 

Mr.  President,  this  bill.  I  b^eve,  la  ao  Committee  last  night.  or  limitations,  by  $1,400  million, 

traoght  witb  oompiexmes  and  w  confusing  We  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  Bear  in  mind,  this  bUl  that  la  before 
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us  today  is  the  product  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  work  operating  under 
the  limitations  of  the  first  concurrent 
resolution. 

It  is  very  gratifjrlng,  Mr.  President. 
that  the  Budget  Committee  in  its  de- 
liberations through  last  night,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  limitations  that 
had  been  placed  on  this  bill  by  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  were  simply  not 
realistic.  They  have  raised  the  ceiling 
now  to  where  we  are,  Mr.  President,  with 
this  bill,  about  $200  million  under  that 
ceiling  provided  in  the  second  resolution 
on  budget  authority  and  also  $200  mil- 
lion under  the  outiay  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  our  committee 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  trying  to 
work  not  only  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, but  to  work  to  bring  about  reduc- 
tions, where  possible,  in  defense  spend- 
ing. 

As  one  can  see,  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  target  for  the  total  defense 
function  was  $100.7  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $90.7  billion  in  outlays.  The 
total  fimction  includes  six  bills  in  addi- 
tion to  the  major  defense  appropriations 
bill  now  under  consideration.  I  have  in- 
dicated actions  to  date  on  these  other 
bills,  refiecting  either  House  or  Senate 
approved  levels,  depending  on  their  sta- 
tus. Please  note  that  aid  to  the  Middle 
East  has  not  been  Included,  since  the 
chairmen  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  have  stated  that  this 
item  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution.  Possible  future  ac- 
tions Include  the  anticipated  supple- 
mental for  civilian  and  military  pay 
raises,  both  active  and  retired,  as  well  as 
miscellaneous  legislation  expected  to  be 
enacted  within  the  fiscal  year. 

This  table  shows  the  defense  appropri- 
ations bill,  as  reported,  is  $0.3  billion,  ac- 
tually $296  million  to  be  exact,  below 
amoimts  remaining  within  the  resolution 
target.  Outiays,  however,  are  $1.2  bil- 
lion above  target  levels  of  the  &:st  con- 
current resolution. 

In  order  to  make  very  clear  the  as- 
sumptions that  have  been  used  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  shall  In- 
sert in  the  Record,  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks, two  detailed  tables — one  for  out- 
lays, one  for  budget  authority.  Both  ta- 
bles spell  out  the  assumptions  in  the  de- 
tailed footnotes. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  problem  in 
outlays  that  we  have  in  relation  to  the 
first  concurrent  resolution.  There  are 
many  ways  to  reduce  outlays  by  $1.2  bil- 
lion. Here  are  two  Illustrations: 

First.  Terminate  the  following  aircraft 
programs — Air  Force:  A-10  close  air  sup- 
port aircraft;  AWACS;  B-1  strategic 
bomber;  F-15  fighter;  F-16  fighter; 
Navy:  F-14  fighter  and  F-18  combat 
fighter;  plus  a  reduction  of  10,000  civil- 
ian personnel  and  a  reduction  in  plan- 
ned military  accessions  of  10,000.  This 
combination  would  kill  practically  every 
new  aircraft  program  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Two.  Terminate  the  Army  Sam-D  mis- 
sile program;  terminate  the  Patrol  Frig- 
ate ship  program;  terminate  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  and  missile  programs: 
reduce  civilian  strength  by  54,000;  re- 
duce planned  military  persoimel  acces- 
sions by  50,000. 


Other  illustrated  combinations  of  re- 
ductions can  of  course  be  made,  but  any 
combination  of  such  reductions  as  would 
be  necessary  to  achieve  an  outiay  total 
within  the  celling  would  obviously  be 
quite  drastic  and  I  think  untenable. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  will  Insist  that 
these  proposed  outiays  for  defense  be  so 
reduced.  However,  in  view  of  the  pre- 
vailing international  situation,  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  critical  reductions 
woidd  be  in  the  national  interest.  If  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  thinks  otherwise, 
they  have  the  prerogative  and  the  power 
to  so  amend  the  bill  and  to  bring  the 
total  within  the  target  limit. 

THE   RAPIDLY    INCREASING   COSTS   OF   DEFENSE 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned that  defense  outlays  have  risen 
from  $78  billion  in  1968 — when  we  were 
fighting  a  war  in  South  Vietnam — to  over 
$86  billion  in  fiscal  year  1976  when  we 
are  no  longer  at  war. 

For  example: 

In  World  War  n,  a  B-29  bomber  cost 
$680,000.  U  we  buy  the  B-1  bomber,  each 
one  will  cost  $84  million. 

In  World  War  n,  a  P-51  fighter  air- 
craft cost  $54,000.  An  P-14  of  today  costs 
$20.8  million,  and  an  F-15  costs  $14.4 
million. 

In  World  War  n,  the  price  of  an  M-l 
rifle  was  $50.22.  A  modem  M-16  costs 
$200. 

The  annual  pay  of  a  recruit  in  1950  was 
$960.  Today,  a  recruit  receives  annual 
pay  of  $4,334 — 41/2  times  more. 

Only  8  years  ago,  it  cost  $1.30  a  day  to 
feed  a  soldier.  It  now  costs  $2.83,  and  the 
cost  of  food  Is  still  going  up. 

The  following  table  shows  the  phe- 
nomenal increases  in  the  cost  of  food: 


Cost  of  food  Items 


Cost  in 
1964 


Cost 

August 

Percent 

1975 

increase 

$0.35 

66.7 

2.02 

94.2 

2.00 

141.0 

1.12 

96.5 

2.04 

131.8 

1.92 

186.6 

.93 

89.8 

1.56 

155.7 

.77 

60.4 

1.02 

37.8 

1.28 

56.1 

White  bread,  1  lb $0  21 

Round  steak,  1  lb 1.04 

Rib  roast,  lib 83 

Chuck  roast,  1  lb 57 

Pork  chops,  1  lb 88 

Bacon,  sliced,  1  lb .67 

Hamburger,  1  lb .49 

Pork  loin,  lib 61 

Milk,  H  gal 48 

Butter,  1  lb 74 

Coffee,  1  lb 82 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Military  personnel  costs  have  also 
escalated  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of 
inflation  and  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
concept.  In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget — personnel  and  related 
costs — accoimted  for  52  percent  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  outlays,  or  $48.2 
billion  of  the  $92  billion  he  requested. 
This  represented  an  increase  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion in  spending  on  personnel  in  just  1 
year  alone.  This  large  increase  is  neces- 
sau-y  to  provide  for  our  present  much 
smaller  force. 

In  the  past  year  or  2,  other  cost  in- 
creases have  been  substantial.  For  ex- 
ample, within  the  last  year,  the  cost  of 
a  "Huey"  helicopter  has  risen  52  per- 
cent, an  M-60  tank,  69  percent;  an  M- 
113  armored  personnel  carrier,  60  per- 
cent; a  105-mm.  smoke  cartridge,  46  per- 
cent; and  a  tractor,  67  percent. 

Inflation  in  the  operations  and  main- 
tenance account  has  been  .even  worse.  For 


example,  the  cost  of  coal  in  Europe  went 
up  91  percent  and  the  cost  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  increased  by  357  percent. 
Purchased  electricity  costs  rose  between 
31  and  60  percent,  depending  on  geo- 
graphical area.  Cargo  transportation 
rates  went  up  46  percent. 

DEFENSE   IN   COMPARISON    wrTH   OTHER   FEDERAL 
ACSNCIES 

Outiays  for  national  defense  have 
shrunk  during  the  10-year  period  from 
41.5  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget 
outiays  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  24.6  percent 
in  the  bill  pending  before  you  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Since  fiscal  1966,  the  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  gone  up  $239.6  bil- 
lion— from  $134.7  to  $374.3  billion  cur- 
renUy  estimated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfHce  for  fiscal  1976.  Of  that  total 
increase,  only  $36.2  billion — or  15.1  per- 
cent— is  attributable  to  national  defense 
spending.  The  remaining  84.9  percent  or 
$203.4  billion  of  the  $^239.6  bilUon  in- 
crease is  attributable  to  nonmilitary 
functions  and  services,  such  as  human 
resources  and  general  government. 

Since  fiscal  1966,  nondefense  programs 
including  Federal  outiays  for  human  re- 
source items — education  and  manpower; 
health,  including  medicare  and  medic- 
aid; income  security,  including  individ- 
ual benefits — have  increased  from  58.5 
percent  of  the  budget  to  75.4  percent.  In 
dollar  terms,  the  increase  in  the  last  10 
years  for  those  fimctions  was  $203.4  bil- 
Uon—from  $73.8  billion  to  $282.2  billion. 

Thus,  while  national  defense  costs 
were  rising  by  65  percent  over  the  past  10 
years — from  $55.9  to  $92.1  billion— the 
total  of  other  Government  expenditures 
was  climbing  from  $78.8  to  $282.2  bil- 
lion— or  by  258  percent. 

And  the  defense  share  of  both  the  total 
Federal  budget  and  the  gross  national 
product  continues  to  decline.  In  fiscal 
1976,  for  example,  proposed  national  de- 
fense outlays  constitute  only  24.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget — down  almost 
17  percent  from  the  fiscal  year  1966  level. 
Between  1966  and  1976,  national  defense 
outlays  will  decline  from  7.7  of  the  gross 
national  product  to  5.8  percent.  During 
this  same  period,  outiays  for  the  nonde- 
fense portion  of  the  budget  rose  from  10.9 
percent  to  17.9  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

"Moreover,  defense  spending  has  been 
rising  far  less  rapidly  than  any  other 
major  item  in  the  budget. 

For  example,  during  the  past  10  years: 

Federal  aid  to  education,  manpower, 
and  social  services  jumped  380  percent, 
from  $4.1  to  $19.6  billion. 

Income  security  progrsmis  increased 
343  percent,  from  $28.9  to  $128.1  billion. 

Health  services,  inclucUng  medicare 
and  medicaid,  increased  by  1,187  percent 
from  $2.6  to  $34  billion. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  increased 
by  221  percent,  from  $11.3  to  $36.2  bU- 
hon. 

I  will  Insert  a  table  that  shows  the  de- 
tail of  all  these  figures  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

CUTS    IN   DEFENSE    CX3MPARSD    WITH    CUTS   IN 
OTHER    AREAS 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  fiscal  year  1073  when  I  first  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
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Committee,  the  Congress  wais  able  to  re- 
duce the  regular  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation requeste  by  $5.2  billion  in 
budget  authority.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  we 
made  a  reduction  of  $3.5  billion  in  the 
military.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  we  reduced 
the  Defense  Department  request  by  $5.0 
billion.  The  committee  is  recommending 
a  cut  of  $7.1  billion  in  this  biL. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  Congress 
has  cut  the  administration's  total  budget 
by  $18.0  billion  in  regular  appropriations 
bills.  Of  this  total  reduction.  $13.7  bU- 
lion,  or  76.3  percent  was  slashed  from 
the  defense  budget,  while  only  $4.3  bil- 
lion, or  23.7  percent  of  the  total  was  cut 
from  regul8U'  appropriations  bills  for  all 
other  Government  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  the 
greatest  percentage  of  the  $4.3  billion  re- 
ductions made  in  nondefense  areas  was 
made  in  foreign  aid  spending.  A  very 
small  percent,  indeed.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  total  reductions  in  this  3 -year  period 
have  been  made  from  areas  other  than 
national  defense  and  foreign  aid.  Many 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  have 
had  their  appropriations  increased  over 
the  President's  budget.  The  chart  I  shall 
place  in  the  Record  will  show  the  perti- 
nent information. 

This  year,  we  are  cutting  over  $7  bil- 
lion. Thus,  in  4  years,  we  will  have  re- 
duced the  military  by  almost  $21  billion. 
I  will  place  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
these  items  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

lifr.  President,  this  trend  toward  dis- 
proportionate cuts  in  defense  spending 
cannot  be  continued  without  seriously 
impairing  our  military  readiness.  The 
temptation  to  force  only  one  segment  of 
the  national  budget  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  reordered  priorities  and  re- 
duced spending  should  be  borne  equitably 
by  all  departments  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment— and  not  virtually  all  of  it  be 
imposed  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
alone. 

In  light  of  present  world  conditions,  it 
is  imjaerative  that  we — our  country — 
maintain  a  defense  posture  of  deterrent 
proportions.  In  doing  so,  we  not  only  pro- 
vide for  our  own  security,  but  we  also 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  throughout  the 
world.  If  we  do  less,  we  will  surely  incur 
unacceptable  risks  to  our  own  country 
and  invite  provocations  and  impositions 
that  may  imperil  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

I  think  we  should  stop  and  meditate  as 
we  consider  this  appropriation  bill,  Mr. 
President.  We  should  contemplate  what 
world  conditions  might  be  today — bad  as 
they  are — ^how  much  worse  they  might 
be,  had  not  this  Government  and  our 
country  maintained  a  military  posture 
that  has  served  as  a  deterrent  since 
World  War  n. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  that  the  amounts  Included  in  this 
bill  will  not  please  everyone.  There  will 
always  be  some  who  will  -ay  that  we  have 
cut  too  much;  others  will  say  that  we 
have  not  slashed  enough.  The  committee 
has  done  the  best  possible  under  the  lim- 
itations that  were  imposed  on  the  com- 
mittee by  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget.  I  h(ve  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove and  pass  this  measure  substantially 
as  reported. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing charts  and  documents  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 

(a)  M&jOT  Actions  on  Hoiise  BUI. 

(b)  Line  Item  Reductions  and  Restora- 
tions. 

(c)  Budget  Authority  Worksheet,  National 
Defense  Functional  Category. 

(d)  Outlays  Work  Sheet,  National  Defense 
Functional  Category. 

(e)  Exhibit  A — DOD  Supplementals  for 
Pay. 

(f)  Exhibit  B — Congressional  Reductions 
in  Military  Assistance  and  Foreign  Military 
Credit  Sales  Provided  through  the  Appro- 
priations Process. 

(g)  Budget  Outlays  by  function,  ten  (10) 
year  Comparison  (1986-1976). 

(h)  Relationship  of  Budget  Authority  cuts 
in  Defense  and  Foreign  Assistance  Bills  to 
those  cuts  In  other  regular  annual  appro- 
priations acts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Major  Actions  on  House  Bill 

The  Committee  recommends  the  follow- 
ing major  actions  with  respect  to  the  House 
Bill: 

Military  Personnel : 

Recruiting,  advertising  and  support — Re- 
stores $52.7  million  of  House  reductions  in 
recruiter  personnel  and  support,  advertising 
and  enlistment  bonuses. 

Education  and  counselors — Restores  $10.1 
million  for  military  education  programs  and 
career,  equal  opportunity  and  drug'alcohoK 
counselors. 

Guard  and  Reserve  Forces — Does  not  fund 
average  strength  increases  permitted  by 
Bouse,  and  reduces  drill  pay  status  for 
certain  personnel. 

Enlisted  support  to  officers — Reduces  the 
number  of  enlisted  aides  assigned  to  gen- 
eral officers,  curtails  free  services  provided 
to  officers  living  In  bachelor  quarters  and 
eliminates  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  closed 
mess  system. 

Active  duty  end-strengths — Reduces  8,084 
man  years  and  14,245  end  year  personnel, 
only  slightly  fewer  than  reduced  by  the 
House. 

Operation  and  Maintenance : 

Civilian  personnel  strength — Funds  au- 
thorized civilian  strength  with  a  different 
mix  from  House.  Total  reduction  from  budg- 
et Is — 23,537  by  September  30,  1976. 

Stock  fund  surcharge  cash  Increase — Adds 
$432.7  million  above  House  bill  to  fund  fact- 
of-llfe  price  increases  and  protect  cash  bal- 
ances needed  to  run  stock  funds. 

Safeguard  system  operations — Adds  $40 
million  above  House  bUl  to  fund  operations 
as  planned  in  budget;  does  not  cancel  as  In 
House  bill. 

Army  depot  maintenance  operations — 
Funds  Increase  of  $136  million  (40  percent) 
over  fiscal  year  1975  level  of  $344  million  to 
reduce  backlogs.  Also  restores  90  percent  of 
civilians  reduced  by  the  House  in  fiscal  year 
1976 

Commissary  subsidy — Sustains  House  po- 
sition to  add  $109  million  above  President's 
budget  to  fully  fund  $286  million  commis- 
sary personnel  subsidy. 

Navy  aircraft  depot  reworks — Funds  In- 
crease of  $65  million  over  fiscal  year  1975 
level. 

Navy  ship  alteration,  overhaul  and  re- 
pair— Funds  full  27  percent  increase  above 
fiscal  year  1975  level  of  $1.5  billion  in  order 
to  reduce  ship  backlogs.  All  civilians  ap- 
pealed by  Navy  also  restored. 

Air  Force  Advanced  Logistics  Data  Proc- 
essing System — Retains  program  but  defers 
minor  items  (House  cancelled). 

Overseas  dependent  education — Restores 
all  House  reductions.  Also,  disagrees  with 
the  House  position  on  geographical  man- 
agers. 


Civilian  Health  and  Medloal  Program 
(CHAMPUS) — Restores  $13  million  consist- 
ent with  general  provision  which  reinstates 
certain  counselors  and  visual  training.  Re- 
quests study  of  contributory  system  as  al- 
ternative to  CHAMPUS. 

Asilstant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health 
and  Environment) — Recommends  10  percent 
staff  cut  and  consolidation. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Program 
Analysis  and  Evaluation) — Recommends  20 
percent  staff  cut  and  consolidation. 

National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice — Restores  $233,000  deleted  in  House 
bill. 

Stock  fund  secondary  Item  buildup — De- 
nies procurement  to  build  up  Inventories  of 
Items  that  oan  easily  be  purchased  com- 
mercially. Also  denies  buildup  of  fuel  inven- 
tories. 

Strategic  airlift  and  tactical  fighter  crew 
ratio  Increases — Denies  all  increases  request- 
ed for  strategic  airlift  crew  ratios,  allows  only 
half  of  requested  increase  In  tadtlcal  fighter 
crew  ratios. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  directed  and  coordi- 
nated exercises — Retains  program  at  fiscal 
year  1975  level,  denying  increases  except 
those  for  Inflation  (fuel  costs) . 

Proficiency  fiying — Begins  reduction  In 
non-productive  flying  hours. 

Defense  Mapping  Agency — Restores  general 
reduction  made  by  House  which  would  have 
resulted  in  personnel  cut  of  1.000  positions. 

Defense  Investigative  Service — Restores 
three -fourths  of  personnel  cut  made  in  House 
bill,  and  clvUlanlzes  additional  positions. 

Procurement : 

Aircraft: 

A-10  close  air  support  aircraft — Sustains 
House  In  providing  funds  for  buy  of  6^  air- 
craft In  fiscal  year  1976  and  30  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  197T. 

B-1  strategic  bomber — Deletes  $64.0  million 
In  fiscal  year  1976  and  $23.0  million  in  fiscal 
year  197T.  Denies  all  advance  procurement 
funds. 

E-3A  AWACS  aircraft — Restores  funds  to 
buy  6  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Restores 
advance  procurement  funds  of  $15.0  million 
in  fiscal  year  1976  and  $30.0  million  in  fiscal 
year  197T. 

F-14A  fighter  aircraft — Sustains  House  in 
providing  funds  to  buy  36  aircraft  in  fiscal 
year  1976  and  9  in  fiscal  year  197T. 

P/TP-15A  air  superiority  fighter — Reduces 
aircraft  buy  in  fiscal  year  1976  from  108  to  96 
and  In  fiscal  year  197T  from  27  to  24. 

C-12A  utility  aircraft — Restores  funds  to 
buy  16  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Civil  Reserve  Airlift  Fleet — Sustains  House 
in  denying  funds  to  Initiate  modification 
program. 

C-141  aircraft  stretch  program — Sustains 
House  in  providing  funds  to  complete  initial 
soft  tooled  prototype  and  to  fiight  test. 

Missiles: 

Trident  I— Restores  $35.0  million  in  1976 
and  $15.0  million  in  fiscal  year  197T  to  fully 
fund  transition  of  program  from  develop- 
ment to  production. 

Chaparral  air  defense  missile  system — Re- 
stores $37.5  million  for  buy  of  52  fire  units 
In  fiscal  year  1976. 

Ships: 

CSQN  nuclear  powered  strike  cruiser — 
Sustains  House  in  denying  procurement 
funds  for  long  lead  time  nuclear  compo- 
nents. 

PHM  patrol  hydrofoil — Sustains  House  in 
providing  funds  to  complete  second  proto- 
type ship. 

PP  patrol  frigate — Sustains  House  In  pro- 
viding funds  for  buy  of  nine  ships  In  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Realignment  of  shipbuilding  program — 
Deletes  funds  for  one  AD  destroyer  tender, 
funds  one  ship  In  fiscal  year  1976.  Provides 
additional  funding  for  the  Patrol  Frigate  au- 
thorized In  fiscal  year  1973  and  the  PP  Patrol 
Frigates,  the  AD  destroyer  tender  and  the 
PHM  patrol  hydrofoils  authorized  In  fiscal 
year  1975.  Fully  funds  one  Trident  submarine 
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and  two  AO  fleet  oilers  authorized  In  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Tracked  vehiclee: 

M113A1  armored  personnel  carrier — Re- 
(tores  funds  for  buy  of  1,320  carriers  In 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Other: 

Binary  munitions — Sustains  House  In 
denying  funds  to  initiate  production  of  166 
nun  binary  chemical  sirtlllery  projectile. 

Traffic  control  and  landing  system,  AM/ 
TPN-19 — Restores  funds  for  buy  of  11  imltii 
in  fiscal  year  1076. 

RDT&E: 

Advanced  Forward  Area  Defense — Restorefl 
$7.0  million,  provides  $19.9  million. 

Short  Range  Air  Defense  Missile 
(Roland) — Restores  $20.0  million,  provides 
$65.0  million. 


Tank  Systems  (XM-1) — Restores  $8.0  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1976  and  $38.0  million  in 
fiscal  year  197T;  provides  $51.8  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $39.0  In  fiscal  year  197T. 

Surface  To-Alr  Missile  System  (SAM-D)  — 
Restores  $14.6  million  In  fiscal  year  197T; 
provides  $40.0  million. 

Human  Resources — Restores  $10.3  million 
in  fiscal  year  1976;   provides  $50.3  million. 

Close-In  Weapons  System  (PHALANX)  — 
Restores  $15.7  million  to  program. 

TRIDENT  MlssUe  System  (MA500MARV)  — 
Restores  $38.6  million;  provides  $725.6. 

Advanced  Design  Nuclear  Program — Re- 
stores $10.0  million  to  program. 

Surface  Effects  Ship — Restores  $17.9  mil- 
lion; provides  $38.0  million. 

LINE  ITEM  REDUCTIONS  AND  RESTORATIONS 


E-3A  (AWACiS)— Bestcxes  $20.8  million  In 
197T;  provides  $54.6  mlUlon. 

Air  Launched  Cruise  MlssUe — Restores 
$51.0  million  to  program. 

C-6 — Approves  $22.3  million  for  rewlnglng. 

B-1  Bomber — Deletes  $76  million  In  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $39  million  in  fiscal  year  197T. 
Provides  $597.2  million  In  fiscal  year  1978 
and  $129.0  million  In  flscal  year  1977. 

P-16  Fighter— Deletes  $76  mllUon;  pro- 
vldes  $146  million. 

F-I8  Fighter — Sustains  House  position. 
Provides  $110JJ  million  In  FY  1976  and  $22.6 
million  In  FY  197T. 

Federal.  Contract  Research  Centers 
(FCRC)— Deletes  $22  mllUon. 

Communications  Systems — ^Bestoree  $30.8 
million. 


Total  number  of 
line  Items,  pro- 
gram elements,  or 
projects  In  ac- 
count, all  services 


Total  numt)er  of 

line  Items  or 

programs  where 

House  bill  made 

adjustments 


Dollar  value 

of  House 

adjustments 

(tnousands) 


Military  personnel 

Opiration  and  maintenance 

Procurement 

Risearchand  development 

Military  assistance.  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

Total.... 


800 

250 

1,670 

720 

12 


93 
137 
123 
153 

12 


-$320. 216 

-1,653,237 

-3.477,700 

-894, 651 

-1,293.000  . 


Number  of  pro- 

grams House  cut 

Dotlar  value 

where  Senate 

of  Senat* 

restored  funds 

restorations  or 

or  made 

ad  ustments 
(thousands) 

adjustments 

« 

-^J5«,  073 

« 

-t-308,808 

2 

-(-341,600 

ai 

-1-328,433 

3,452 


518 


-7,638,804 


168 


-«-l,036,9U 


Number  of 

programs 

where  Senate 

made  adjustments 

not  in  House  bill 


Dollar  value 

of  Senate 

adjustments 

(thousands) 


Total  number  of 

programs  adjusted 

by  Senate 


Total  doflar  value 

of  Senate 

adjustments 

(tnousands) 


Military  personnel 15  -59,480 

Operation  and  maintenance 26  —228, 330 

Procurement -^ 1  -4,200 

Research  and  development : 3  —180,060 

Military  assistance.  South  Vietnamese  forces 

Total 45  -472,610 


108 
163 
U« 
1S6 

12 


-321,623 
-1,572,759 
-3, 140, 300 

-746, 818 
-1,293,000 


563 


-7,074,500 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY  WORKSHEET,  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORY  (050)  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Actions/ 
estimates 

President's 

requests 

including 

amendments 

Actions/ 
estimates 

President's 
requests 

including 
amendments 

Enacted: 

Previous  years: 

.  $6,807  . 
-5,139 

lOO 
38 

5 
9 

$6,807 
-5, 139 

121 

48 

5 
0 

Naval  petroleum  reserve  and $122  .. 

Offsetting  receipts  (estimate) —100 

ib" 

•0 

0 

•82 

-$347 

Trust  funds 

Offsetting  receipts 

This  session : 

22 

Stockpile  sales  (estimate) —244 

—408 

Treasury — Postal  Service.  

Inventory  replenishment  (authorization  denied) 0 

Other 

300 

HUD— Independent. 

142 

Military  retired  pay  adjustment 

Total  pending  (excluding  DOD  appropriations) 

7,801 

8.486 

Total  already  enacted 

1,820 

1,842 

Total  enacted  and  pending  (excluding  DOD  appropriations). 

9,621 

10,328 

Pending  legislation  and  additional  information  useful  In 
ing  estimates: 
Military  construction: 

Limited  by  authorization  to... 

House  action 

determin- 

...  3,735 
...  3,519  .. 

>3,600 

4,109 

1st  concurrent  resolution  national  defense  (050)  target 

Minus  above  total,  enacted  and  pending 

100,700 
-9,621 

s? 

Residual  available  for  defense  appropriations  t>ill  within 

target 

Bill  reported  by  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 

91.079 
90,783 

i? 

Pay  raises: 

3,079 

3,079 
-1,847 

Less  President's  proposals             .  ...    .. 

""-134™. 

>  1,800  .. 

'1,925 

Under  target . .      

296 
>933 

i? 

Less  re-estimate       

Middle  East       

—932  . 

2d  concurrent,  resolution  national  defense  (050)  target 

Minus  above  total,  enacted  and  pending" 

101,500  .. 
-10,554  . 

Pay  raise  subtotal 

...  2,013 

Foreisn  assistAncA* 

•r933) 
•  (556) 

Middle  East 

Residual  available  for  defense  appropriations  bill  within 

target 

Bill  reported  by  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 

90,946  .. 
90,783  . 

Another 

Public  works— ERDA:  House  action 

...  1,852 

Under  target 

163  . 

■  Bill  as  passed  Senate. 

■Assumes  10-percent  absorption  and  cut  in  final  appropriations  (including  retired  pay).  See 
entibit  A. 

'  Military  assistance  request  for  Middle  East,  to  the  extent  not  included  in  the  February  Presi- 
dent's budget  should  be  added  to  1st  concurrent  resolution  target  according  to  floor  statements 
by  Chairman  Muskie  and  Adams,  hence  it  is  treated  separately.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount 
included  In  the  February  budget  request  for  the  Middle  East 

'Assumes  40-percent  cut  in  final  appropriation  excluding  Middle  East,  the  same  percentage 
Ut  as  in  3  previous  fiscal  years.  (See  exhibit  B.)  See  note  >  for  IMIddle  East 


>  Middle  East 

•  All  other. 

'  House  action  plus  full  appropriation  of  budget  amendments. 

>  No  legislation  passes  this  fiscal  year. 

•  Military  per  diem  (-|-$45,000,0<)0)  and  reimbursement  for  accrued  leave  (-t-$37,000,000); 
both  bills  reported  by  House.  Senate  Armed  Services  Committe  advises  that  Senate  action  likely. 
Assumes  effective  date  of  Jan.  1,  1976. 

I"  Memo:  President's  defense  appropriations  bill  included  $97,695  in  new -budget  autiMrity. 
>>  This  total  includes  funds  for  Middle  East 
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|ln  millions  of  dollars) 
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President's 

requests 

Actions/  including 

estimates       amendmenb 


Enacted: 

Previous  years: 

Trust  funds „ 

Prior  years 

Olhettini  rac«i|^ 

This  session: 

Treasury- Postal  Service 

HUD— Independent 

State— Justice 

Military  retired  pay  adjustmeflt.. 

1975  foreign  assistance.. 

Rescissions 

1975  pay  supplemental 


$4,676 

24,452 

-5,139 

62 

31 

S 

9 

-159 

-63 

83 


$4,676 
24, 452 
-5, 139 

81 
39 
5 
0 

0) 


85 


Total  already  enacted. 


23,957 


24.199 


Pending  legislation  and  additional  information  useful  in  determin- 
ing estimates : 
Military  constructioa: 

Senate  action 830 

Pay  raises: 

Provided  by  law 3,002. 

Less  President's  proposals 

Less  reestimate —134. 

Lets  eoogrcssianal  action  on  pay  caps. —917. 

Pay  raise  subtotal 1,951 

Foreign  assistance: 

Sliddle  East.- 

AllotlMr 

Public  Worl»-EIHM: 

House  aeUon 823 


>830 


836 

3,002 
-1.808 


«  1,750  . 

•  (170) 
•281  . 

'861 


<638 
880 


President's 

requests 

Actions/  including 

estimates      amendmenb 


Naval  petroleum  reserve $35. 

Offsetting  receipts  (estimate) —100 


•  0 


-»«I0 


Subtotal -65. 

Stwkpile  sales  (estimate) —244 

Inventory  replenishment  (authorization  denied) 0 

Other 


•0 

0 

•$75 


-408 
90 
138 


Total  pending  (excluding  DOD  appropriations).. 

Total  enKted  and  pending  (excluding  DOD  appropriations). 

First  concurrent  resolution 

National  defense  (050)  tarfat 


3,797 


2,968 


27,754 


27, 167 


90,700 
i» -1-347 


m 


Subtotal 

Minus  above  total,  enacted  and  pending 

Residual  available  for  defense  appropriations  bill  within 

target 

Bill  reported  by  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 

Over  target- 

Middle  East 


91,047 
-27,754 


(") 


63.293 
64.524 


(") 
(") 


Second  concurrent  resolution  national  defense  (050)  target. 
Minus  above  total,  enacted  and  pending" 


+1. 231 
♦170 


(") 

h 


92,100 
-27,424 


Residual  available  for  defense  appropriations  bill  within 

target 

Bill  reported  by  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 


64,676 
64,524 


Under  target. 


152 


>  Carried  in  "Previously  emetwi". 

•  Bill  as  passed  Senate. 

■  Assumes  10%  absorption  and  cut  in  final  appropriation  (including  retired  pay).  See  exhibit  A 

<  $170  million  tar  Middle  East,  to  the  extant  not  included  in  February  President's  budget,  should 

ba  added  to  First  Concwrent  Resolutioa  target,  according  to  floor  statements  by  Chairmen  Muskie 

and  Adams,  hence  it  is  treated  separately.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  included  in  the 

February  budget  request  for  the  Middle  East 

•  170  Middle  East  468  all  others. 

•  Assumes  40%  cut  in  final  appropriation  excluding  Middle  East  the  same  percentage  cut  as  in 
three  previous  ftscal  years.  See  exhibit  B.  See  note  4  for  Middle  East 


7  House  action  plus  full  appropriation  of  budget  amendments. 

>  No  legislation  passes  this  fiKal  year. 

•  Military  per  diem  (-f-$41  million)  and  reimbursement  for  accrued  leave  (-f  $34  million);  both 
bills  reported  by  House.  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  advises  that  Senate  action  is  likely. 
Assumes  effective  date  of  January  1, 1976. 

■o  Uncontrollable  increase  in  prior  year  outlays  per  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

"  Incorporates  President's  reestimate  for  prior  year  outlays  (-$500  miMion),  and  includes  funds, 
for  the  Middle  East. 

i>  Memo:  President's  defense  appropriations  bill  included  67,233  in  outlays  from  current  BA. 


BUDGET  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION,  10  YEAR  COMPARISON  (1966-76) 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1966  Fiscal  year  1976  (President's  budget) 

Percent  Percent                   Amount  and  percentage 

of  total      Percent  of  total      Percent    Income  from  fiscal  year 

Amount       budget      ofGNP  Amount       budget     olGNP>    1966  to  fiscal  year  1976 


Fiscal  year  1976  (actual  to  date) 


Ptrcant  Amount  and  percent 

1st  Con.  of  total      Percent    increase  from  fiscal  year 

Res.    Amount*       budget         GNP>    1966  to  fiscal  year  1S76 


National  Defense  (050) 55, 856 

(Department  of  Defense—  (54, 178) 

Education,    Manpower    and  4.093 
Social  Servicas  (500). 

HaaHh(550) 2,638 

Income  Security  (600) 28,895 

(Gaoaral  Retirement  and  (21. 435) 
Disability  Insurance— 
601). 

(PaUic  Assistanca-604)  >  (3. 400) 

IntwastOOO) 11.286 

General  Government  and  aN  31,884 
other  functions.' 

Total 134.652 


41.5 
(40.2) 

3.0 

2.0 

21.5 

(15.9) 


(2.5) 

8.4 

23.7 


7. 7  94. 027 

(7.5)  (89,800) 

.6  14,623 

.4  28.050 

4.0  118.724 

(3.0)  a4,356) 


(.i)    (18.368) 
1.6       34,419 
4.4       59,529 


26.9 
(25.7) 

4.2 

&0 

34.0 

(21.3) 


(5.3) 

9.9 

17.0 


6.0    Up 38.171  or 68% 90,700  <92,100  24.6 

(5.7)  (Up  35,62  2or  66%) •(84,200)  (22.5) 

.9    Up  10.530 or 257% 19,850  19,649  5.3 

1.8    Up  25,412  or  963% 30,700  33,963  9.1 

7.5    Up 89,829 or  311%. 125,300  128,052  34.2 

(4. 7)  (Up  52.92  lor  247%) (0  C) 

(1.2)  (Up  14,968  or  440%) O  (0 

2.2    Up  23.133  or  205% 35,000  36,200  9.7 

3.8    Up27.645or87% 65,450  64.301  17.2 


5.8    Up  36,244  or  65%. 
(5.3)  (Up  30,022  or  55%). 

1.2    Up  15,556  or  380%. 

2.2    Up  31,325  or  1,187% 
8.1    Up  99,157  or  343% 
O   C). 


(0  C). 

2.3    Up  24,914  or  221%. 
4.1    Up  32.417  or  102%. 


100.0 


18.7     349,372         100.0  22.2    Up  214.720' or  159%....    367,000     374.265 


100.0 


23.8    Up  239.613  >•  or  178%. 


10  YEAR  COMPARISON  OF  DEFENSE  OUTLAYS  TO  TOTAL  OUTLAYS 


National  Defense  (050) 55,856  41.5  7.7  94,027  26.9 

(Departnent  of  Defense—  (54,178)  (40.2)  (7.5)  (89.800)  (25.7) 

Federal    Government    other  78.796  58.5  10.9  251,345  73.1 

than  Defense. 


6.0      Up  38.171  or  68% 90,700     *  92, 100  24.6 

(5.7)  (Up  35,622  or  66%) '(84,200)       (22.5) 

16.2    Up  176,549 or 224% 276,300     282,165  75.4 


5. 8     Up  36.244  or  65%. 
(5. 3)  (Up  30.022  or  55%). 

17.9    Up  203.369  or  258%. 


Total 134,652 


100.0 


18.7     349.372         100.0  22.2    Up 214.720 'or  159%....    367,000     374.265         100.0  23.8    Up 239.613 1« or  178%. 


« Includes:  Food  Stamps.  Housing  Payments.  SupplemenUI  SKurity  Income. 

>  Includes  undistributed  offsetting  receipts. 

>  Using  GNP  estimate  of  $1,574  trillion  for  1976. 

•  2d  Con.  Res.  Target  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

•  Senate  reported  figure. 

•  Possible  amounts  if  action  underway  is  completed  and  pending  spending  requests  are  approved 
is  raquasted. 


'  Figures  unavailable. 

'  Of  the  total  increase  of  $214.7  billion,  only  17.8%  is  attributable  to  national  defense,  while 
82.2%  of  the  increase  is  attributable  to  nonmilitary  functions. 

>'  Of  the  total  Increase  of  $239.5  billion,  only  15.1%  is  attributable  to  national  defense,  while 
84.9%  is  attributable  to  nonmilitary  functions. 

Note:  Columns  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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REUTIONSHIP  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  CUTS  IN  DEFENSE  AND  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  BILLS  TO  THOSE  CUTS  IN  OTHER  REGULAR  ANNUAL 

APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1973,  1974,  1975  AND  1976 

(In  millions  of  dollarsl 


Enacted  by  Congress 


1973 


1974 


1975 


3-year  total 


1976 


4-year  total  • 


Defense  cuts.... 

Foreign  assistance  cuts 

Subtotal 

Airlculture  cuts 

District  of  Columbia  cuts 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  cuts. 
Interior  and  other  agencies  cuts 

Ubor/HEWcuts 

Legislative  cuts 

Military  construction  cuts 

Public  Works  cuts 

State.  Justice,  and  Commerce  cuts 

Transportation  cuts 

Treasury,  Post  Office  cuts 

Subtotal 

Total 


5,221.2 

3,535.8 

4,961.2 

1,510.3 

1,212.5 

2,272.1 

6,731.5 

4.748.3 

7,233.3 

-481.8 

-408.1 

58L7 

26.9 

15.3 

2S.6 

372.2 

-439.0 

221.0 

-21.8 

-72.8 

-15.2 

-1,032.4 

-1,376.8 

4SS.2 

5.6 

71.9 

14.2 

338.0 

286.0 

310.2 

-15.9 

S.1 

a4 

23.3 

5C» 

162.6 

41.2 

112.3 

256.5 

8.8 

140.4 

57.0 

13,718.2 
4,994.9 


I  7, 074. 5 


20, 792. 7 
4,994.9 


18,713.1 

-831.2 

68.8 

154.2 
-109.8- 

-1,924.0  I 

91.7 
934.2 

13.6 
242.8 

410.0 
206.2 


•7,074.5 
23.2 

-565^^ 

'-1,114.6  \ 
•-1,110.3  } 
10.7 
•448.7 

-236^ 
91.0 
16.4 


25,787.6 

-808.0 

6L8 

-411.1 

-109.8 

-4,148.9 

102.4 

1, 382.9 

13.6 

5.9 

501.0 

222.6 


•-735.9 


•-1,605.8 


1,598.2 


-743. 5 


••-2,437.1 


-3,180.6 


5,995.6 


3,142.5 


8,831.5 


17,969.6 


•4,637.4 


22,607.0 


1  Senate  reported  figure. 

>  Senate  passed  figure. 

I  Not  yet  reported  in  the  Senate. 

<  Ed.  considered  in  separate  bill  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

EXHIBIT  A 
DOD  SUPPLEMENTALS  FOR  PAY 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 

Supply 

mental 

request 

for  pay ' 

Enacted 

Percent 
reduction 

1975 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1,772 
3,260 
1,074 
2,639 
2,838 

1.491 
3.014 
930 
2,339 
2,685 

15.86 

7.54 

13.40 

11.37 

5.39 

Average  reduction 

10.71 

>  Includes  retired  pay. 


EXHIBIT  B 


CONGRESSIONAL  REDUCTIONS  IN  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
AND  FOREIGN  MILITARY  CREDIT  SALES  PROVIDED 
THROUGH  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  PROCESS-Continuad 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Total 

Presi- 

dent's 

request 

including 

Percent 

supple- 

reduction 

mentals 

ToUl 

from 

and 

final 

Presi- 

amend- 

priaUon 

dent's 

Fiscal  year 

ments 

request 

Military  Assistance 

1971: 

Executive 

salM 

690.0 

690.0  . 

Foreign     military 

credit 

272.5 

200.0 

27 

962.5 

890.0 

8 

1972: 

Executive 

705.6 

500.6 

29 

Foreign     Military 

sales 

credrt 

510.0 

400.0 

22 

1.215.6 

900.6 

26 

1973: 

Executive 

780.5 

550.9 

29 

Foreign     military 

ules 

credits 

527.0 

400.0 

24 

= 

1.307.5 

950.9 

27 

1974: 

Executive 

685.0 

450.0 

34 

Foreign     military 

sales 

credite 

525.0 

3210 

38 

1,210.0 

775.0 

36 

Fiscal  year 


Total 
Presi- 
dent's 
request 
including 
supple- 
mentals 
and 
amend- 
ments 


Total 
final 
appro- 
priation 


Percent 

reduction 

from 

Presi- 

denfs 

request 


1975: 

Executive 1,207.0 

Foreign     military     sales 
credib :....       555.0 


475.0 
300.0 


61 
46 


1.762.0        775.0 


56 


Average     reduction     1971 
through  1975 

Average     reduction     1973 
through  1975 

Note:  Above  numbers  ex- 
clude aid  for  Israel  and 
Cambodia,  which  are  as 
follows: 
1971:  Military  credit  sales, 

Israel 

1972 


31 
40 


soo 


500 


1973 

1973 

1974: 
Emergency  security  as- 
sistance, Israel 2,200 

Emergency  military  as- 
sistance, Cambodia...          200 
1975 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Young). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  I  believe,  represents  an 
acceptable  middle-of-the-road  position. 
Some  Senators  believe  its  funds  are  far 
from  adequate  for  our  national  security, 
and  some  want  to  make  much  deeper 
cuts. 

Following  the  debacle  in  Vietnam,  our 
credibility  as  a  world  power  reached  a 
very  low  level.  If  the  United  States 
would  now  greatly  decrease  defense 
fimding,  while  the  Russians  continue  to 
spend  more  and  more  on  arms,  it  could 
not  help  but  be  interpreted  by  nations 
of  the  world  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  House  cut  tliis  defense  bill  far 
too  sharply.  Under  its  provisions,  many 


•  Reflects  only  bills  passed  and  reported  by  the  Senate  as  of  Nov.  7, 1975. 

•In  these  years,  the  11  other  appropriations  bills  combined  were  over  the  President's  budget 

Prepared  by  Congressional  Budget  Office  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

necessary  defense  programs  would  have 
to  be  even  further  curtailed. 

It  is  ironic  that  just  this  week,  the 
Senate  approved  the  Protocol  to  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems  Treaty, 
which  would  limit  the  Soviets  and  the 
United  States  to  one  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile system  each.  At  approximately  the 
same  time,  the  House  has  voted  to  dis- 
mantle our  only  ABM. 

This  unilateral  £u;tion  was  taken  with- 
out even  attempting  to  get  Russia  to  take 
comparable  action.  Too,  this  is  at  a  time 
when  the  Russians  are  not  only  contin- 
uing to  operate  their  ABM,  but  are  ex- 
tending, its  coverage  and  modernizing  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Senator  McClkllah,  has  described  very 
well  the  provisions  of  Uiis  defense  bill. 

I  commend  him  for  all  the  work  he 
has  done  and  the  gcxxi  judgment  he  has 
put  into  it.  •' 

Thus,  I  will  refrain  from  discussing  the 
many  detailed  items  of  the  bill.  I  am  in 
substantial  agreement  with  the  position 
he  takes. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
restored  $564,304,000  In  cuts  made  by 
the  House.  These  were  for  items  the 
committee  deemed  of  paramoimt  impor- 
tance to  our  national  security.  The  com- 
mittee bill  is  still  $7,074,490,000  below 
the  budget.  This  is  a  very  sizable  cut  in 
the  defense  budget. 

Some  important  items  urgently  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  to  be  left  out  in  order  to  keep  the 
total  imiount  at  a  level  we  believe  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
would  «u;cept.  My  personal  view  Is  that 
the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  not  adequate 
to  meet  our  security  needs. 

Research  and  development  for  new 
weapons  had  to  be  cut  rather  sharply  as 
was  operation  and  maintenance.  Some 
important  weapons  had  to  be  left  out  and 
production  slowed  down  to  make  this 
more  than  $7  billion  cut  possible. 

Most  of  the  increases  over  the  House 
have  to  do  with  Improving  our  conven- 
tional defense  capability.  For  years  our 
defense  was  oriented  toward  greatly  In- 


2,200 
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creasing  our  nuclear  war  capability.  This 
left  us  with  far  from  adequate  conven- 
tional war  capability.  This  was  very 
evident  when  we  became  involved  in  both 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars. 

I  believe  we  have  enough  nuclear  capa- 
bility to  meet  our  needs  for  20  years  to 
come — that  is.  if  we  were  the  kind  of  na- 
tion to  strike  first.  We  have  no  history 
of  striking  first  and  probably  never  will. 
All  this  means  that  we  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  second  strike  nuclear  capa- 
bility should  any  nation  launch  a  nu- 
clear attack  on  us.  It  is  this  second  strike 
capability  that  is  so  important  to  dis- 
courage and  deter  any  nuclear  power 
from  attacking  us. 

I  believe  with  our  new  weapons,  such 
as  the  Trident  submarine,  B-l,  and  oth- 
ers, that  we  will  continue  to  have  a  sec- 
ond strike  capability.  We  must  be  deeply 
concerned  while  Russia  continues,  as 
they  have  in  recent  years,  to  feverishly 
modernize  and  greatly  Improve  both  their 
nuclear  and  conventional  strike  capabili- 
ties. 

The  amount  of  this  bill  may  seem 
rather  large  and  it  is  sizable.  The  major 
reason  for  this  is  sizable  increases  in  de- 
fense costs  in  most  areas.  For  example: 
First.  Our  all-volunteer  military  force 
with  its  much  higher  personnel  pay  Is 
very  costly,  but  the  volunteer  military 
system  Is  something  the  people  of  the 
United  States  wanted.  Far  over  half  of 
our  defense  budget  is  for  personnel  costs 
alone. 

Second.  Inflation  has  had  a  heavy  im- 
pact on  the  cost  of  modern  weapons 
which  are  becoming  more  complicated 
and  sophisticated. 

Third.  Sharply  increased  costs  of  pe- 
troleum products  of  which  the  Defense 
Department  is  a  large  user  Is  another 
factor. 

Fourth.  During  the  Vietnam  war  and 
since,  we  have  failed  to  replenish  our 
military  supplies  of  all  kinds  which  were 
drawn  down  heavily  by  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  even  the  Yom  KIppur  war. 

Fifth.  In  1968  we  had  976  naval  vessels 
operating,  but  now  we  have  only  490. 
This  Is  the  lowest  since  1939.  We  are  far 
behind  in  necessary  ship  overhauling 
and  repair. 

Sixth.  To  conserve  fuel  supplies,  fly- 
ing hours  have  been  cut  sharply  and 
possibly  to  a  dangerously  low  level. 

Every  economy  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  believed  could  be  Im- 
posed upon  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  In  this  bill.  It  Is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but 
It  does  represent  the  best  thinking  of 
both  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  and  the  full  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee. 

Many  of  the  committee  members  have 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  the  last 
eight  months  or  more  on  hearings  and 
careful  Investigation  of  our  overall  mil- 
itary requirements.  The  one  thought  we 
always  had  In  mind  was  to  cut  defense 
appropriations  as  much  as  possible  and 
still  permit  a  reasonably  adequate  de- 
fense posture. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  thW  bill  will  be 
approved  without  substantial  change 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  specifically  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  Congress  and 
also  of  the  public,  particularly  those 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record,  to 
two  tables  which  I  placed  In  the  Record 
a  few  moments  ago,  tables  G  and  H. 

I  pclnt  out  that  the  figures  in  these 
tables  are  not  the  calculations  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  staff.  Those 
figures  were  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee.  I  think  they  are  very 
Illuminating,  Mr.  President.  With  re- 
spect to  the  appropriations  cuts  In  the 
last  few  years,  they  will  confirm  the 
statements  that  I  made  in  my  remarks  a 
few  moments  ago. 

In  this  year's  appropriation,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  significant  to  note  that  while 
we  are  cutting  more  than  $7  billion  from 
the  military,  the  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment are  presently  over  the  budget 
by  $2,437,100,000.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  cuts. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  in  table  G 
which  we  placed  in  the  Record,  there  is 
Information,  as  compiled  not  by  the  staff 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  but  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  show- 
ing where  the  increases  in  the  cost  of 
government  have  come  from  during  the 
past  10  years.  I  have  covered  these  in  my 
remarks,  Mr.  President,  but  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  examine  these  tables.  They 
are  accurate  so  far  as  I  know. 

They  confirm  what  I  have  been  saying 
to  this  body  year  after  year  during  the 
past  3  or  4  years.  National  Defense 
spending  during  the  past  10  years,  Mr. 
President,  has  increased  only  65  percent, 
whereas  the  costs  of  other  Government 
agencies  have  gone  up  between  100  per- 
cent to  more  than  1,000  percent.  So  it  is 
not  the  military,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  heavy  def- 
icit spending  today.  It  Is  the  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

I  think  It  Is  time  for  us  to  become  cog- 
nizant of  that  and  take  it  into  account 
In  our  deliberations.  Certainly  this  In- 
formation should  be  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  so  they  may  know  the  truth 
about  what  is  causing  the  increased  cost 
of  government.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  attaches  on  both 
sides  notify  their  Members  that  we  have 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  before  us, 
and  that  If  they  are  not  forthcoming 
with  their  amendments,  very  likely  we 
will  get  to  third  reading. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  expect  to  get  the  floor  so  quickly 
I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportimlty  to 
give  this  report  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  as  It  relates  to  the 
pending  legislation. 


The  defense  appropriations  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatlons,  fits  into  the  National  Defense 
function  ceilings  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  in  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution.  On  the  whole. 
I  believe  this  measure  more  than  ade- 
quately funds  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
quarter. 

I  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  that 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  is 
scheduled  to  come  to  the  floor  next  week, 
and  I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  it  before' 
the  recess.  So,  in  a  sense,  we  can  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  cover  the  defense 
fimction  as  it  will  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  then. 

In  my  view,  the  amount  of  this  large 
spendhig  bill  certainly  could  have  been 
smaller,  although  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  find  prudent  cuts  as  the 
fiscal  year  progresses.  That  point  was 
discussed  at  some  length  in  the  mark- 
up deliberations  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  last  week. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  Defense  Appropriation  Bill  at  a  low- 
er level.  Representative  George  H, 
Mahon,  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  the  committee's  reductions 
were  made  with  the  objective  of  elimi- 
nating unnecessary  spending  witljout  im- 
pairing essential  defense  programs— he 
said — 

I  believe  that  most  Americans  would  agree 
that  $90.2  billion  for  the  Defense  Department 
Is,  If  managed  and  spent  wisely,  adequate  at 
a  time  when  no  United  States  military  forces 
are  engaged  In  combat  and  the  nation  U 
faced  with  a  huge  deficit  and  an  Increase 
In  the  national  debt  of  $80  billion  this  year. 

I  fully  share  Chairman  Mahoh's 
viewpoint. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions chose  to  go  beyond  the  House  levels, 
and  restored  $564  million  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $548  million  In  outlays  to  the 
defense  appropriation  bill. 

I  regret  these  increases,  particularly 
since  some  of  the  Items  put  back  into  the 
bill,  such  as  the  stock  funds,  are  fast 
spending,  and  make  this  year's  deficit 
even  liigher  than  It  already  is. 

Our  colleagues. will  want  to  know  how 
this  bill  fits  into  the  Budget  Committee's 
calculations.  Last  week,  during  the 
Budget  Committee's  markuif^jf  the  Sec- 
ond Concurrent  Resolution,  the  recent 
action  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  was  a  major  factor  in  our 
consideration  of  the  national  defense 
function.  The  increases  in  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  were  taken  into  ac- 
count in  arriving  at  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's revised  national  defense  ceil- 
ings, and  the  recommended  target  for 
defense  efforts  accommodates  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  I  wish  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  House  has  adopted  a  de- 
fense target  which,  excluding  the  Middle 
East  package,  is  considerably  lower  than 
ours.  There  is  every  prospect  that  when 
the  final  budget  ceilings  are  adopted,  the 
allowance  for  defense  will  be  somewhat 
less  than  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
has  recommended.  There  is  then  cer- 
tainly no  room  for  upward  amendment 
of  the  bill  before  us,  and  every  reason  to 
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make  every  prudent  saving  during  this 
debate  and  in  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence on  the  defense  appropriation  biU. 

For  several  reasons,  the  ceilings  in  the 
national  defense  function  were  raised  In 
the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution,  as  re- 
ported, to  $101.5  billion  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $92.1  billion  in  outlays.  First, 
the  Budget  Committee  acted  to  accom- 
modate congressional  action  on  spending 
legislation  as  well  as  congressional  inac- 
tion to  date  on  naval  petroleum  reserve 
production  legislation.  In  the  case  of  po- 
tential savings  resulting  from  strategic 
stockpile  sales  which  could  have  provided 
considerable  off-setting  receipts  this 
fiscal  year  and  which  the  admit^tration 
recommended.  The  administration  has 
chosen  not  to  submit  draft  legislation. 

Second,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  failed  to  anticipate  the  upward 
adjustments  in  outlays  from  prior-year 
budget  authority  amounting  to  about 
$500  million.  Another  $184  million  from 
prior  years  budget  authority  for  Indo- 
china will  be  spent  during  this  fiscal 
year.  The  Committee  on  the  Budget  had 
assumed  there  would  be  no  spending  for 
Indochina,  and  included  this  amoiuit  in 
our  Second  Concurrent  Resolution. 
There  was  considerable  discussion  of  this 
in  the  Budget  Committee  especially  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN)  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  President's  request  for  the  secu- 
rity assistance  bill  submitted  just  last 
week  also  required  an  upward  adjust- 
ment of  the  ceiling.  As  OMB  director 
James  Lynn  wrote  2  days  ago: 

I  recognize  the  great  reluctance  we  aU  feel 
Bt  adding  In  any  way  to  the  already  substan- 
tial deficits  both  this  year  and  the  next  .  .  . 
the  costs  associated  with  the  administra- 
tion's Middle  East  proposals  will  lift  those 
ceilings  above  what  they  would  otherwise 
be.  Fully  recognizing  that  fact,  the  adminis- 
tration, nevertheless,  urges  the  action 
recommended  above. 

Which  action  is  to  provide  for  the  for- 
eign assistance  spending  proposals  In  the 
Second  Concurrent  Resolution.  "The 
Budget  Committee  has  done  this  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  if  Congress 
subsequently  authorizes  and  appropri- 
ates less  than  the  amounts  requested  by 
President  Ford,  the  remainder  should  be 
deducted  from  the  overall  budget  totals 
In  the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution  and 
from  the  totals  in  the  National  Defense 
function,  and  should  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Because  of  the  Nation's  pressing  eco- 
nomic problems,  it  is  vital  that  Congress 
control  and  limit  expenditures  wher- 
ever possible  in  the  budget.  It  is  my 
strong  recommendation  to  the  Senate  to 
make  every  effort  to  reduce  si>ending 
programs,  whether  related  to  the  mili- 
tary or  to  other  programs  so  that  our 
ceilings  are  not  breached  and  the  deficit 
Is  held  down. 

Finally,  I  add  this  personal  note :  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  Chairman  McClellan 
stood  on  this  fioor  wrestling  with  the 
complexities  of  the  new  budget  process. 
I  think  that  exercise  had  us  both  a  little 
frustrated.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  increasingly  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  members,  and  staffs  of  our  two 


committees.  And  I  think  I  can  report 
from  my  part,  at  least,  a  desire  to  make 
the  process  work. 

I  think  that  that  cooperation  is  pay- 
ing off. 

I  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
Senator  McClellan  and  his  staff  for  that 
cooperation  which  greatly  expedited  our 
work  in  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
as  we  dealt  with  tliis  function  in  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  and  which 
led  us  to  come  to  the  Chamber  with  num- 
bers that  accommodate  each  other. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  do  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  recognizes  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  never  opposed 
the  objectives  of  the  budget  processes 
which  the  Congress  has  enacted. 

My  concern  was  hi  anticipation  of 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  developing 
now.  Maybe  they  can  ultimately  be 
worked  out — I  certainly  hope  so.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  tried  to 
work  in  good  faith,  under  the  original 
first  concurrent  resolution.  Under  those 
limitations,  and  with  respect  to  budget 
authority,  we  were  able  to  hold  down 
budget  authority  and  be  under  target. 
But  when  it  comes  to  expenditures,  it  Is 
far  more  difficult  to  reduce  the  outlays 
to  within  that  target  limitation  without 
doing  violent  serious  injury,  in  our  judg- 
ment, to  the  military  establishment. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  he  re- 
ceives information  late  from  the  Presi- 
dent. It  causes  him  to  have  to  make  read- 
justments, li  we  had  the  target  proposed 
by  the  Budget  Committee  in  the  second 
resolution  that  the  Senator's  committee 
reported  last  night,  it  would  have  made 
our  work  much  easier. 

We  make  every  effort  to  try  to  coop- 
erate. I  am  concerned,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  about  trying  to  get  some 
control  of  expenditures.  Until  now,  the 
Defense  Department  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  reductions  in  public  expenditures.  I  do 
not  make  that  statement  on  my  own.  I 
asked  our  new  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice to  give  me  the  figures  on  this  year's 
appropriation.  These  are  the  figures  that 
were  reported,  and  I  put  the  statement 
in  the  Record  earlier:  Defense  cuts  this 
year  are  more  than  $7  billion.  All  non- 
defense  functions  of  Government  have 
an  Increase  up  to  now  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  of  $2,437  billion. 

So  I  want  to  make  it  distinctly  clear 
that  it  is  not  defense  spending  that  is 
pushing  up  the  deficit. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
another  point  has  to  be  made.  With  re- 
spect to  the  President's  budget,  allow- 
ances were  made  for  hiflatlon  in  the  de- 
fense budget  that  he  did  not  make  in  any 
other  functions  of  the  budget.  That  al- 
lowance for  inflation  amounted  to  some- 
thing like  $8  billion. 

If  Congress  had  undertaken  to  make 
some  allowance  for  inflation  in  other 
functions,  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
demonstrating  a  reduction  In  the  current 
services  provided  by  the  Govenmient.  We 
may  well  want,  as  time  goes  on.  to  con- 
sider even  the  current  services  base  of  the 
budget. 


In  that  connection,  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  just  submitted  to  Congress 
its  flrst  current  services  budget  analysis 
which  we  received  this  week.  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it  and  to 
analyze  it.  But  the  base  of  the  budget  Is 
something  we  i-eally  have  not  been  able 
to  probe  deeply  into  this  year.  We  have 
tried  to  address  ourselves  to  the  Presi- 
dent's changes  in  the  budget  on  current 
services  basis.  For  that  reason,  we  have 
not  gotten  into  more  fundamental  ques- 
tions that  we  will  have  to  get  into  if  we 
are  going  to  get  a  handle  on  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. He  is  correct.  If  we  are  going  to  move 
toward  balancing  the  budget,  we  will 
have  to  do  something  about  the  spend- 
ing of  some  of  the  other  agencies,  not 
the  military  alone. 

I  mentioned  the  figures  earlier  about 
this  year's  bill,  and  I  want  to  point  this 
out  to  the  Senator.  According  to  the  fig- 
ures prepared,  not  by  my  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  National 
defense  spending  for  1966  to  1976  will 
rise  by  65  percent.  Education,  manpower, 
and  social  services  rise  by  380  percent. 
Health  programs  rise  by  1,187  percent. 
Income  security  rises  by  343  percent. 

I  can  go  on  and  on.  These  are  the 
increases  In  other  functions  and  agen- 
cies of  Government  during  the  past  10 
years.  However,  the  military  has  in- 
creased by  65  percent.  Percentagewise, 
we  are  not  making  significant  reductions 
in  the  other  agencies  and  functions. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Was  the  first  year  1966? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  make  this  point, 
with  respect  to  that  comparison. 

In  the  mid-1960's,  many  of  these  social 
programs,  which  were  addressed  to  needs 
wiiich  had  been  neglected  at  that  point 
for  a  long  time,  were  Just  beginning  the 
process  of  being  funded  by  Congress. 
However,  in  the  mid-sixties,  defense 
spendhig,  under  the  impetus  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  had  reached  a  peak.  The  Sen- 
ator must  consider  what  his  starting 
point  represents.  If  the  Senator  repre- 
sents our  present  expense  for  expendi- 
tiu-es  with  expenditures  at  the  peak  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  then  against  that 
sets  a  comparison  between  social 
programs 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  flrst  year  of 
comparison  is  1966. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  were  just  plunging 
in.  I  was  over  there  in  1965,  and  we  al- 
ready had  built  up  our  Armed  Forces  to 
200.000  troops,  and  by  1966  that  had 
climbed  to  more  than  400,000.  It  was  still 
not  the  peak.  I  agree.  I  correct  that.  But 
It  wsis  at  a  time  when  spending  for  the 
war  was  climbing  fast;  whereas,  social 
funding  was  dropping  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
speaking  about  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
cost  of  national  defense  in  1966  was 
$55,856  billion  in  outlays. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand,  but  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  $55  billion  and 
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we  are  talking  about  $100  billion  today, 
and  the  Defense  Department  itself  re- 
jects that  comparison. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  had  in- 
flation.         

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  that  in  terms  of  to- 
day's dollars,  if  the  Defense  Department 
wants  the  advantage  of  this  argument 
on  that  point,  that  $55  billion  is  prob- 
ably higher  than  whatever  the  number 
is  in  the  defense  function  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  was  supporting 
about  a  million  more  personnel  in  the 
Armed  Forces  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand,  but  that 
was  before  the  Volunteer  Army,  which 
I  opposed.  I  have  opposed  the  Volunteer 
Army  consLstently.  That  was  before  the 
Volunteer  Army  and  the  enormous  man- 
power costs  that  have  had  the  result  of 
raising  defense  expenditures  and  at  the 
same  time  forcing  a  reduction  in  man- 
power. Many  elements  have  to  be  taken 
into  accoimt.  That  is  not  to  say  that  we 
should  not  be  digging  into  the  base. 

Let  me  make  another  point  with  re- 
spect to  last  year  and  this  year,  which 
I  think  is  a  more  interesting  comparison. 
The  following  numbers  are  a  pretty  ac- 
curate reflection  of  what  has  taken  place. 

In  terms  of  the  present  numbers, 
budget  authority  for  defense  in  1975  was 
$92.9  billion,  now  it  is  about  $101.5  bil- 
lion in  defense.  In  the  international 
affairs  function,  until  the  second  con- 
current resolution,  the  1975  number  was 
$4.7  billion  and  early  this  year  was  set 
at  $4.9  billion  in  budget  authority  in 
the  flrst  concurrent  resolution.  In  l^rms 
of  education,  manpower,  and  social  serv- 
ices, which  is  the  big  social  service  fimc- 
tion,  the  1975  number  was  $15.9  billion 
and  the  first  concurrent  resolution  was 
$19  billion.  In  health,  the  change  was 
from  $32  to  $33.1  billion.  In  veterans' 
legislation,  it  was  $17.1  billion  as  against 
$18  billion  in  budget  authority. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  making 
budgetary  decisions  on  the  basis  of  com- 
parisons of  that  kind.  We  should  be 
making  decisions  in  terms  of  our  national 

Mr.'  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BfUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  hear  over  and 
over  that  military  spending  is  nmning 
up  the  deficit. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  making  the 
argummt. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  Is  not  the  mili- 
tary. It  is  other  fimctions  that  are  run- 
ning up  the  deficits  in  this  country.  Mili- 
tary Is  contributing  its  65  percent  In- 
crease, but  that  must  be  compared  to 
other  increases  of  hundreds  to  over  a 
thousand  percent  increase. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  want 
to  cut.  In  a  $97  billion  defense  budget 
or  a  $365  billion  Federal  budget,  we  will 
never  be  able  to  cut  all  the  places  where 
the  cuts  should  be  made.  It  is  humanly 
Impossible.  There  is  waste  in  the  mili- 
tary; tho'e  is  extravagance  in  it.  There 
probably  are  other  items  in  this  bill  that 
shoiild  be  cut.  If  we  knew  exactly  where. 
But.  overall,  our  military  caimot  bear 
the  brunt  of  reductions  necessary  to  move 
substantially  toward  a  balanced  budget 


If  we  are  ever  going  to  have  a  balanced 
budget,  we  either  have  to  get  a  whole  lot 
more  revenue,  or  we  have  to  make  cuts 
somewhere  other  than  in  the  military. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  several  points.  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
use  that  rhetoric,  that  we  can  save 
enough  on  defense,  or  on  flnance  pro- 
grams, or  any  other  program,  to  balance 
the  budget.  I  do  not  believe  that.  We 
have  to  look  at  each  function  in  terms  of 
the  relevance  to  the  national  need  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  administrative 
agencies  in  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  wisely.  But  I  can  understand  the 
emphasis  on  defense  spending  that  has 
taken  place. 

In  the  prosecution  of  an  unpopular 
war,  military  spending  escalated  enor- 
mously in  the  1960's,  a  war  and  its  ac- 
companying costs  which  most  people  now 
believe  was  a  tragic  mistake.  Public  reac- 
tion against  an  unpopular  war  has  put 
military  spending  right  in  the  spotlight 
of  public  attention.  That  is  why  there  has 
been  all  this  emphasis  and  the  rhetoric 
on  military  spending  and  less  on  some  of 
the  others. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator,  getting 
away  from  military  spending,  there  Is 
one  area  in  the  budget  where  I  think  we 
really  have  to  focus  attention.  That  is 
in  the  area  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, which  now  number  something 
around  1,000,  and'  consumes  scmiething 
like  $55  billion  of  taxpayers'  money.  No- 
body Is  effectively  monitoring  these 
programs  today — nobody,  from  OMB. 
thspugh  the  CBO,  through  the  congres- 
sional oversight  committees. 

Senator  Bellmon  and  I  have  had  one 
meeting  already  with  Mr.  Staats  and 
Mr.  Lynn  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
getting  a  handle  on  these.  We  do  not 
know  in  every  case,  or  in  most  cases, 
whether  or  not  a  program  enacted  by 
Congress  is  serving  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  enacted.  We  do  not  know  whether, 
if  it  is,  that  purpose  is  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  funded  today.  We  really 
have  not  done  a  program-effectiveness 
analysis  of  these  programs,  nor  are  we 
in  a  position  to  do  so  at  the  present  time. 
I  think  that  Is  a  very  high-priority  con- 
sideration for  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  even  more  so  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  for  the  au- 
thorizing committees  which  have  direct 
oversight  responsibility.  So  I  am  going 
to  address  myself  to  that  as  well,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield  further? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  talking 
about  the  military,  their  increases  in  cost. 
I  placed  in  the  Record  this  morning, 
during  my  remarks,  several  comparisons 
of  items  that  have  run  up  the  cost  of 
Government.  The  Senator  referred  to 
the  fact  that  he  opposed  a  Volimteer 
Army.  Of  course,  we  had  to  increase  the 
pay  greatly  in  order  to  make  it  attrac- 
tive for  the  volunteers.  I  think  it  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  past  10 
years,  military  pay  has  risen  by  114  per- 
cent. Today,  we  pay  a  recruit  $4,334  a 
year.  Those  things  are  what,  primarily — 
together  with  inflation — have  increased 
the  cost  of  the  military.  It  Is  unfortunate. 


but  it  is  simply  a  fact  of  life.  I  thought 
I  would  mention  that. 

I  was  just  thinking  of  something  else. 
The  Senator  talked  about  grant-in-aid 
programs.  We  have  that  as  well  as  other 
programs  that  we  have  little  or  no  con- 
trol over.  The  Senator  has  little  or  no 
control  over  them,  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  little  or  no  control 
over  them.  Take  revenue  sharing— 
around  $6  billion  a  year.  We  try  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  under  the  law,  I 
tried  to  make  It  subject  to  review  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  every  year. 
We  were  unsuccessful  in  that  effort.  We 
are  basically  stuck  with  $6  bUlion  a  year, 
no  matter  how  critical  the  situation  is 
here,  for  revenue  sharing  alone,  unless 
basic  law  is  changed. 

There  are  other  areas  that  are  funda- 
mentally fixed  and  they  nm  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  Federal  budget.  They  are 
fixed  Items  and  we  cannot  reduce  them 
until  we  change  the  basic  law. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  that  Is  some- 
thing I  think  we  should  be  looking  into, 
too.  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever  be  able 
to  balance  the  budget  until  we  get  better 
control  of  the  authorizing  process,  be- 
cause if  we  keep  authorizing,  we  will  keep 
incurring  and  increasing  debt.  It  is  like 
going  down  to  the  store  and  buying 
something  on  your  accoimt  that  you  can- 
not E>ay  for  now.  We  keep  authorizing 
more  and  that  runs  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment up. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
One  of  the  benefits  of  this  new  concern 
with  the  budget,  including  the  process, 
is  going  to  focus  people's  attention  on 
the  facts  that  the  Senator  is  laying  out. 
We  are  learning  that  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee process,  and  we  look  forward  to 
beginning  that  fundamental  kind  of  work 
ttiat  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  do  have  a  job. 
It  is  not  just  a  job  for  the  Senator's 
committee  nor  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. It  Is  the  job  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  try  to  find  a  way  to 
legislatively  and  safely  reduce  public  ex- 
penditures In  every  area. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
thank  him  again  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
9861,  the  defense  appropriations  bill,  in- 
cludes budget  authority  totaling  $90.78 
billion  and  projected  fiscal  year  1976 
outlays  of  $64.5  billion.  This  biU  by  itself 
accounts  for  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
total  budget  authority  in  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government's  budget  for  fiscal  1976. 
The  outlays  hi  this  bill  constitute  over 
17  percent  of  total  Federal  Government 
spending  expected  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Make  no  mistake  about  It,  this  bill  Is  a 
very  large  budget  Item. 

Today  the  Budget  Committee  will  file 
with  the  Senate  its  report  including  the 
recommended  spending  ceilings  for  flsca! 
1976.  It  Is  a  tight  budget  with  no  room 
for  unexpected  contingencies.  In  the  de- 
fense category  there  is  room  for  H.R. 
9861.  but  just  barely.  The  pressure  will 
be  on  the  defense  budget  as  it  Is  on  other 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year.  We  are  aware 
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that  the 'House  version  has  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  approximately  $500 
million  each  below  the  Senate  levels.  I 
am  very  hopeful  that'  the  conference  on 
this  bill  will  result  in  final  totals  below 
the  Senate  levels  we  are  discussing  today. 
It  is  certain  that  any  number  higher 
than  currently  included  in  the  Senate 
version  will  cause  this  function  to  be  in 
grave  danger. 

The  Nation's  economy  is  in  a  period  of 
recovery.  It  will  be  important  in  the 
months  ahead  that  the  Government  de- 
mands on  the  capital  markets  begin  to 
move  aside  as  the  private  sector  capital 
needs  for  expansion  rise.  This  means 
that  the  budget  discipline  which  has 
been  successful  thus  far  in  these  uncer- 
tain times  become  even  more  successful 
in  the  futiu"e.  This  means  that  in  the  fu- 
ture, defense  dollars,  as  with  all  other 
Government  spending,  will  need  to  be 
spent  only  in  the  most  prudent  and  effec- 
tive ways  consistent  with  essential  de- 
fense programs. 

I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  but 
I  want  my  reservations  noted  and  I  hope 
the  conference  will  help  cause  a  down- 
ward adjustment  in  the  totals.  Soon 
Congress  will  vote  on  budget  ceilings  and 
we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  make 
certain  that  all  spending  programs  in- 
cluding defense  do  not  cause  those  ceil- 
ings to  be  broken. 

AMENDMENT     1067 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1067  and  ask  that 
it  be  stflft^d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  funds  appropriated  herein 
may  be  used  prior  to  September  30,  1976.  to 
flight  test  any  cnUse  missile  (other  than 
cruise  missiles  In  operational  status  and  de- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section)  designed  to  deliver  a  conventional 
or  nuclear  warhead  and  to  have  an  opera- 
tional range  In  excess  of  two  hundred  kilom- 
eters. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Harold  Gross  and  William 
Jackson  may  have  the  privileges  of  the 
floor. 

Also.  In  behalf  of  Senator  E^ennedy,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mark 
Schneider  and  Marc  Ginsberg  may  have 
the  privileges  of  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  has  Just  been  stated 
relates  to  the  fiight  testing  of  the  so- 
called  long-range  cruise  missile,  which 
Is  included  in  the  bill  now  before  us.  The 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
simply  delaying  for  about  6  months  the 
flight  testing  of  this  weapon.  It  does  not 
make  any  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  this  system,  or  on  Its  desir- 
ability as  a  weapon  that  we  may  eventu- 
ally wish  to  move  ahead  on.  It  does  make 
a  plea  for  a  few  months'  additional  time 
so  that  we  can  evaluate  the  impact  of 


the  flight  testing  of  this  new  system  on 
our  efforts  to  reach  some  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  all 
strategic  weapons  systems. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  very 
simply,  is  twofold.  First  of  all,  I  think 
Congress  needs  an  opportunity  to  assess 
the  political  and  the  military  implica- 
tions of  the  deployment  of  long-range 
cruise  missiles  before  the  opportunity  to 
control  that  deployment  Is  lost.  Senators 
will  remember  that,  back  in  1967,  we 
were  faced  with  a  similar  decision  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  MIRV  system, 
the  question  of  whether  we  ought  to 
move  ahead  with  testing  and  deployment 
of  that  weapon  system,  or  whether  we 
ought  to  hold  up  for  a  while  in  the  hope 
that  we  could  negotiate  some  kind  of 
limitation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  that 
case,  oiu*  impatience  got  the  best  of  us 
and  we  went  ahead  with  the  testing  and 
deployment  of  the  MIRV  system  before 
the  Soviets  had  the  capability  of  doing 
so.  The  result  was  inevitable:  Once  we 
had  gone  ahead  on  a  testing  program  on 
MIRV's,  the  Soviets  were  not  far  behind 
and,  as  a  consequence,  that  weapon  sys- 
tem has  now  been  added  to  the  strategic 
arsenal  of  both  sides,  and  the  best  we 
have  been  able  to  do  is  get  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  that  neither  side  will 
exceed  1,320  MIRV  weapons.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  argue  that  either 
side  is  any  more  secure,  now  that  we 
both  have  the  MIRV  and  a  rather  high 
ceiling  on  the  extent  to  which  it  can  go. 

What  I  am  pleading  for  here  today  is 
not  that  we  give  up  on  the  cruise  missile, 
but  that  we  spend  another  few  months' 
time  trying  to  see  if  some  kind  of  ar- 
rangement cannot  be  worked  out  with 
the  Soviets  under  which  this  new  system 
would  be  restrained,  or  perhaps  not  de- 
ployed at  all. 

This  amendment  would  delay  commit- 
ment to  the  deployment  of  long-range 
cruise  missiles  imtil  we  can  find  out 
whether  the  possibility  of  an  agreement 
is  there. 

I  think  there  are  a  good  many  people, 
Mr.  President,  who,  if  they  could  do  it 
over  again,  would  now  favor  what  some 
Senators  attempted  to  accomplish 
several  years  ago  on  the  MIRV.  and  that 
is  to  delay  any  testing  on  that  system 
and.  perhaps,  some  agreement  could  have 
been  worked  out  that  would  have  pre- 
vented either  the  Soviets  or  ourselves 
from  taking  this  additional  step. 

Mr.  President,  speciflcsdly,  the  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  the  spending  of  any 
funds  appropriated  prior  to  September 
30.  1976.  to  flight-test  any  cruise  missile 
other  than  those  that  are  already  in  op- 
erational status  and  deployed  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

It  would  prohibit  testing  on  any  mis- 
sile designed  to  deliver  either  a  conven- 
tional or  a  nuclear  warhead  that  would 
have  an  operational  range  In  excess  of 
200  kilometers. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  President, 
and  this  Is  not  classified  information, 
that  the  Defense  Department  intends  to 
begin  testing  sometime  in  the  spring,  and 
this  amendment  would  delay  those  tests 
until  after  September  30. 

Since  the  missiles  would  not  be  de- 
ployed in  any  number  until  the  1980's, 


and  since  the  need  Is  not  clear  now  that 
we  need  this  system  immediately,  I  can- 
not see  how  a  delay  of  several  months 
constitutes  any  substantial  risk  at  all. 

The  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
restrict  the  continued  proof-testing  of 
missiles  already  in  the  inventory,  such  as 
the  Hoimd  Dog  air-to-surface  missile.  It 
does  not  restrict  the  testing 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
McGovem  amendment  occur  at  the  hour 
of  4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing there  will  be  some  other  amend- 
ments offered  in  the  meantime  so  this 
will  not  preclude  the  expeditious  debate 
on  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  agreement  of  the  Senate  on 
this  4  o'clock  voting  time.  There  are 
several  Senators  who  are  necessarily 
absent,  who  wish  to  be  here  for  the  vote 
on  this  amendment.  Obviously  the 
amendment  is  not  going  to  require  from 
now  until  4  o'clock  for  debate,  but  I  did 
want  it  called  up,  and  I  appreciate  the 
agreement  that  the  Senate  vote  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'that 
I  am  much  impressed  with  some  of  the 
logic  behind  his  amendment.  But.  at  one 
point,  we  were  told  we  were  90  percent 
close  to  a  SALT  agreement.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  we  are  not  at  all  so  close 
when  it  comes  to  a  SALT  agreement,  a 
meaningful  SALT  agreement.  The  two 
major  obstacles  at  this  time  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  Backfire  bomber  and  the 
cruise  missile. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  or  not  the  Soviets  have 
agreed  to  include  the  Backflre  bomber 
In  the  overall  package  that  was  agreed 
to  at  Vladivostok? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator,  and  he  may  be  entirely 
right  that  we  are  not  on  the  verge  of 
a  breakthrough  on  the  SALT  talks.  I 
have  no  information  to  contradict  the 
Senator's  skepticism  about  that. 

I  am.  only  asking  here  that  we  give  it  a 
chance,  that  we  add  another  6  months  to 
explore  that  possibility  so  that  we  do  not 
foreclose  that  option.  I  do  not  think  de- 
laying the  testing  program,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  at  a  time  when  we  are  way 
ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  technology  on 
terrain  guidance  and  other  things  in- 
volved in  this  system,  is  going  to  jeopard- 
ize our  security  in  the  least  and.  because 
I  share  some  of  the  Senator's  skepticism 
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about  whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
reach  an  early  agreement,  I  am  not  ask- 
ing us  to  forego  this  system.  I  am  simply 
saying  let  us  give  it  another  few  months' 
time  at  the  negotiating  table  to  see  if, 
realizing  the  enormous  Impact  this  is  go- 
ing to  have  on  destabilizing  any  hopes  we 
have  for  long-range  controlled  strategic 
systems,  we  cannot  possibly  get  some 
kind  of  a  breakthrough. 

If  we  go  ahead  today  and  announce  we 
are  going  to  be  flight-testing  this  new 
weapon  within  a  few  months'  time,  it  just 
seems  to  me  you  can  forget  about  weap- 
ons control. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld  for  another  question? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  I  were  more 
optimistic  about  a  meaningful  SALT 
agreement.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  posi- 
tions of  both  sides  are  frozen. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  may 
very  well  be  right. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  With  that  premise, 
we  have  heard  about  limiting  the  cniise 
missile  to  some  600  kilometers  which 
would  make  It,  in  effect,  a  tactical  mis- 
sile. 

Then  we  have  had  other  people  r.'ho 
want  to  extend  it  to  where  it  would  be  a 
strategic  missile.  Without  repeating  any 
history  incident  to  the  development  of 
this  tremendous  potential  change  in 
weaponry,  I  ask  the  able  Senator  why  he 
picks  200  kilometers  instead  of,  say,  600 
kilometers. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  200  figure,  I 
think  the  Senator  would  agree,  does 
make  it  clearly  a  tactical  system.  It 
keeps  it  out  of  the  realm  of  strategic 
disciission  for  the  time  being.  I  do  not 
know  whether  200  is  exactly  the  right 
figure,  but  it  is  a  reasonable  level  signal- 
ing that  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  foregoing  the  testing  of  any  new  stra- 
tegic system  for  a  few  months'  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  for  an  observation, 
I  would  like  to  have  his  comments  on  it. 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  In  the 
cruise  missile,  because  it  presents  a  ma- 
jor change  in  the  concept  of  warfare. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  effect,  it  is  an 
unmanned  bomber. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  could  be  launched 
not  only  from  surface  ships,  submarines 
and  airplanes,  but  from  the  land  as  well. 
Although  I  understand  from  the  experts 
it  cannot  itself  embrace  a  nuclear  boost- 
er, in  a  presumably  conventional  imit 
it  can  carry  a  nuclear  weapon. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  being  true,  it 
has  in  it  the  potential  of  Increasing  our 
security,  if  anything,  at  tremendously 
less  cost. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  why  poe^ning  testing 
for  6  months — I  am  only  asking,  not 
being  critical  at  aU.  the  Senator  knows 

that 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 
Mr.  8YMINOTON  [continuing).  Why 
poe^tonlng  for  6  months  the  testing  of 
it  would  In  any  way  change  the  opinion 


or  the  thinking  of  either  oiu:  own  De- 
fense Department  or  the  thinking  of  any 
possible  enemy. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  answer  to 
that,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  is  that  once 
a  nation  flight-tests  a  system,  the  other 
side  has  to  presume  we  are  moving  to 
deployment.  They  are  going  to  be  aware 
of  the  testing  program,  we  are  not  keep- 
ing it  any  secret,  and  following  past  his- 
tory, once  we  have  engaged  in  a  series  of 
flight  tests,  I  assume  the  Soviet  plan- 
ners will  make  the  judgment  that  we  are 
pressing  to  deploy  and  they  better  go 
ahead  into  the  race. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  just  once  more? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 
Mr.   SYMINGTON.   I  appreciate  his 
courtesy. 

There  is,  apparently,  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  just  why  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  relieved  of  his  position,  and 
there  are,  apparently,  differences  of  opin- 
ion about  the  relative  merits  of  proceed- 
ing with  this  suggested  cruise  missile. 

Might  it  not  be  a  good  idea  before 
we  pass  an  amendment  of  this  charac- 
ter to  have  both  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Department  come  to 
us  and  give  us  their  position  as  to  what 
we  should  or  should  not  do,  so  that  we 
do  not  get  caught  between  possible  dif- 
ferences which  I  believe  are  becoming 
Increasingly  obvious  among  various 
branches  of  the  administration  on  this 
particular  weapon? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  see  the  Senator's 
point,  but  I  would  like  to  tiuTi  that  rea- 
soning around  so  that  instead  of  argu- 
ing we  need  to  hear  from  the  State  E>e- 
partment  and  the  Defense  Department 
before  we  agree  to  postpone  flight  test- 
ing, I  think  we  ought  to  hear  from  them 
before  we  agree  to  go  ahead  on  flight 
testing. 

I  am  asking  the  Senator  if  he  will  not 
consider  the  possibility  of  a  6-month  de- 
lay so  that  we  can  have  a  little  more 
discussion  on  the  part  of  our  experts 
In  the  executive  branch  and  also  a  little 
more  time  for  Congress  to  consider  the 
Impact  of  flight  testing  on  our  efforts 
to  arrive  at  a  strategic  arms  limitation. 
This  amendment  of  mine  does  not  fore- 
go any  option.  It  leaves  all  of  our  options 
open,  but  If  this  bill  passes  in  Its  present 
form,  the  chances  are  we  are  going  to 
move  into  flight  testing  this  spring. 

So  that  I  urge  the  Senator  to  think 
about  his  own  argument  in  terms  of  this 
amendment  giving  us  a  little  more  time 
for  the  kind  of  evaluation  and  Interde- 
partmental debate  that  perhaps  we  need 
to  hear  before  we  set  the  future  format 
of  our  strategic  system. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  position. 

May  I  say  that  for  some  time — in  the 
Joint  committee.  In  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee — I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  get  thiB  facts  with  respect  to  what  is 
clearly  a  very  potentially  disrupting  or 
destabilizing  development  incident  to  the 
SALT  talks,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
do  so. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  a  imlfled  position  in  the 
two  major  departments  Involved.  That 
is  why  I  asked  the  question. 


I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator's 
questions  are  very  thoughtful,  as  they 
always  are.  We  are  all  in  his  debt  for 
the  effort  he  has  made,  more  than  any- 
one else  In  the  Senate,  to  try  to  focus 
attention  on  the  need  to  arrive  at  some 
kind  of  agreement,  some  kind  of  celling 
on  these  weapons  systems. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  agree  with 
me  that  the  so-called  triad  system  of 
bombers  and  submarines  and  land-based 
missiles  have  moved  to  the  point  where 
we  have  a  fairly  good  unilateral  detec- 
tion system. 

We  pretty  much  know  what  the  So- 
viets are  doing  in  the  way  of  bombers 
and  missiles  and  submarines.  They  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  what  our  capacity  is 
Certainly  on  that  basis,  both  sides  have 
some  reasonable  confidence  in  agreeing 
to  arms  limitations  on  those  strategic 
systems,  but  once  these  cruise  missiles 
are  introduced,  we  could  be  standing  as 
close  to  a  cruise  missile  as  the  Senator 
and  I  are  here  in  this  Chamber  and 
neither  one  of  us  would  be  able  to  tell 
whether  that  missile  Is  equipped  with 
a  conventional  warhead  or  a  nuclear 
warhead. 

That  being  the  case,  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  looking  at  a  system  that 
will  fire  3,000  miles  or  whether  It  will  go 
200  miles.  We  do  not  know  what  is  in 
those  torpedo  tubes  in  the  submarines 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Before  we  agree  to 
postpone  the  testing  of  it,  and  the  Sena- 
tor is  making  my  point,  in  a  way,  better 
than  I  have,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
the  State  Department  directed  to  ap- 
proach the  Soviet  Union  and  see  if  we 
could  work  out  something  on  cruise  mis- 
siles now? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  hope  we 
would  do  that  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  this  amendment  today,  that  we  would 
be  pressing  every  day  for  some  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  on  cruise  missiles 
and  other  matters  that  are  In  dispute. 

I  am  simply  pleading  that  we  recognize 
that  a  6-month  delay  on  testing  this 
system  really  does  not  jeopardize  our 
security. 

The  Senator  knows  the  Soviets  are  not 
within  6  months  of  our  technology  on 
this  system,  that  if  they  started  on  it 
today  they  could  not  possibly  catch  up 
to  us  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
So  that  we  are  not  really  foregoing  the 
edge  we  have  In  technology.  We  are  sim- 
ply saying, 

Lefs  take  a  few  more  months'  time  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  negotiations  with 
them. 

The  Senator  himself  does  not  expect 
any  Imminent  breakthrough  on  the  ne- 
gotiating front. 

That  being  the  case,  it  Is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  a  little  more  patience  and  a 
little  more  time  in  seeing  If  somewhere 
down  the  road  we  cannot  get  that  kind 
of  diplomatic  break. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  once  more,  my  basic  point  is  that 
we  have  two  major  problems  at  this  time. 
One  Is  the  Backfire  bomber,  the  other 
is  the  cruise  missile;  and  we  may  want  to 
achieve  a  package.  Clearly  they  are  ahead 
on  the  Backfire  bomber. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  agree. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Therefore,  if  we 
could  work  it  out  in  a  package.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  might  be  better. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator's  inter- 
rogation has  been  very  helpful.  I  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  summarize  now 
the  remainder  of  the  case  that  I  am 
trying  to  make  for  this  amendment,  I 
think  that  Senators  familiar  with  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  issues  know 
that  the  cruise  missile  issue  is  now 
pivotal. 

Agreement  to  restrict  cruise  missiles 
is  going  to  be.  I  think,  very  difficult  to 
achieve.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  Im- 
pression that  I  think  this  is  going  to  be 
an  easy  matter  to  negotiate.  Whether  we 
attempt  it  now  or  whether  we  attempt 
It  this  spring  or  next  summer,  it  is  going 
to  be  very  tough. 

The  main  reason  for  that  difficulty  is 
that  both  sides  realize  the  incredible 
implications  of  this  new  weapon  system. 

Both  we  and  the  Russians  have  the  in- 
dustrial and  technical  capability  of  de- 
ploying cruise  missiles  by  the  thousands. 
They  are  not  very  expensive  or  compli- 
cated compared  to  other  systems.  The 
air  latched  cruise  missile  could  be 
loaded  on  penetration  bombers  of  the 
kind  we  already  have  or  stand-off  air- 
craft and  delivered  with  very  high  ac- 
curacy against  targets  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. The  Navy  version  could  be  launched 
from  surface  ships  and  submarines. 
What  it  comes  down  to  essentially  is  that 
each  21 -inch  torpedo  tube  in  the  Navy 
could  pose  a  strategic  threat  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  same  thing  is  true  In 
reverse.  They  have  the  capability  of  mo- 
bilizing literally  thousands  of  new,  highly 
accurate  weapons  if  each  side  goes  Into 
a  wholesale  testing  and  deployment  of 
this  so-called  cruise  missile. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  able  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  said  a  while  ago  we  were 
considerably  ahead  of  the  Russians  in 
the  cruise  missiles.  I  wish  that  were  true. 
They  have  the  Styx  missile,  a  cruise  mis- 
sile of  shorter  range,  which  is  a  very 
simple  one  but  very  effective.  We  do  not 
have  a  missile  as  effective  as  the  Styx 
misisile,  nothing  comparable  to  it.  If  we 
wait  long  enough,  the  opposite  may  be 
true.  But  the  Russians  are  going  ahead, 
as  they  are  now,  in  improving  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  missiles.  Of  course,  we  are 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  want  to 
dispute  what  the  Senator  said  about  the 
Soviets  having  certain  missiles  now  that 
are  very  competent.  We  do,  too.  I  was 
talking  about  the  long-range,  so-called 
terrain  guidance  system  that  enables 
these  missiles  to  move  over  thousands  of 
miles  where  they  descend  to  a  low  alti- 
tude, perhaps  as  low  as  200  feet,  and 
then  are  guided  over  rivers,  mountains 
and  terrain  by  sophisticated  guidance 
systems.  I  think  the  Senator  would  agree 
that  our  capability  there  is  considerably 
ahead  of  the  Soviets. 

Even  if  I  were  to  concede  the  Senator's 
point,  I  am  not  asking  that  we  stop  the 
development  of  this  system.  I  am  not 


asking  that  work  stop  on  them.  I  am 
simply  asking  that  we  avoid  flight  test- 
ing for  a  few. months,  which  is  a  clear 
signal  to  the  other  side  that  we  are 
beginning  deployment.  It  is  not  to  give 
them  an  excuse  for  moving  ahead  with 
a  similar  deployment  of  a  system.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  agree  that  once  we  made 
the  decision  to  test  and  deploy  the  MIRV, 
the  Russians  had  no  other  recourse  ex- 
cept to  begin  adding  multiple  warheads 
to  their  systems. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WiU  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my 
submitting  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  debate  shall  be  resumed  on  this 
amendment  at  3:30  this  afternoon,  with 
the  time  equally  divided,  the  30  minutes 
between  that  time  and  the  voting  time 
at  4  o'clock? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  readily  agreed  to 
postponing  the  vote  until  4  o'clock.  I 
hope  the  Senator  wUl  agree  to  this,  so 
that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  it  briefly,  at  least,  on  each  side 
before  the  vote. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
request. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  3 :  30  p.m.  this 
afternoon,  the  time  from  then  until  4 
o'clock,  the  time  scheduled  for  a  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment,  be  equally 
divided  between  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  and  I  will 
not  object,  I  have  two  amendments  that 
I  wanted  to  call  up.  One  I  have  agreed 
with  the  leadership  not  to  call  up  until 
next  week,  Monday.  The  other  I  would 
like  to  call  up  today  because  it  is  a  rather 
minor  amendment.  It  is  to  strike  the  so- 
called  Enforcer  from  the  appropriations 
bill.  Will  the  chairman  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  time  to  discuss  that  amend- 
ment? I  need  only  15  or  20  minutes.  I 
believe  Senator  Thurmond  would  like 
equal'  time.  If  we  could  get  that  this 
afternoon  with  the  vote  around  the  same 
time  as  the  manager  is  suggesting  that 
would  help  us. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
can  get  a  ruling  on  this  unanimous -con- 
sent request,  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
immediately  and  try  to  arrive  at  some 
agreement  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily need  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this 
amendment  of  mine.  It  is  not  a  major 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  bring  it  up 
after  discussion  is  finished  on  the  present 
amendment.  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  has  been  laid  aside 
by  unanimous  consent.  Therefore,  it  is 


in  order  for  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to 
call  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  wait  until 
the  Senator  has  finished  his  discussion 
on  the  missile  and  then  I  would  like  to 
call  it  up. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wlU  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  intend  to  conclude  in  a  few 
minutes  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve Senators  are  generally  familiar  with 
the  case  that  is  being  made  here  for  a 
postponement  on  fiight  testing.  I  have 
sent  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  a 
brief  statement  of  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  and  what  it  hopes  to  achieve. 

I  would  just  like  to  conclude  on  this 
note:  We  are  making  a  very  serious  de- 
cision at  the  moment  we  decide  to  move 
ahead  on  the  flight  testing  of  the  so- 
called  cruise  missile.  Every  surface  ship, 
every  bomber,  every  submarine  with  a 
21-inch  tube  Is  cap>able  of  becoming  a 
launcher  for  these  pilotless  aircraft,  some 
of  them  capable  of  flying  several  thou- 
sand miles  and  hitting  targets  with  in- 
credible accuracy,  within  as  much  as  100 
feet  of  the  target.  They  have  sophisti- 
cated guidance  systems  which  could 
change  the  whole  security  balance  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  and  really  destroy  any  capability 
that  either  side  now  hsts,  knowing  what 
the  delivery  capabiUty  of  the  other  side 
is. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  permitted  the  arms  race  to 
rage  out  of  control  and  lost  any  really 
dependable  verification  system  at  all. 

Our  only  salvation  in  this  situation  is 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  that  both  of  us  are  going  to 
keep  a  lid  and  some  kind  of  guidelines  on 
this  new  weapons  system.  We  talk  about 
controlling  a  Triad  system,  where  we 
keep  an  eye  on  three  different  weapons, 
the  bomber,  the  missile-launching  sub- 
marine and  the  land -based  missile.  But 
what  happens  when  we  have  a  centi- 
pede, when  we  have  100  different  ways  of 
delivering  these  cruise  missiles,  all  of 
them  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  war- 
heads, systems  that  could  be  eventually 
duplicated  all  over  the  world  by  other 
countries? 

I  would  plead  with  the  Senate  today 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
amendment,  imderstandlng  that  it  in  no 
way  jeopardizes  the  security  interests  of 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  ask  us  to 
make  any  final  judgment  on  the  desir- 
ability of  this  new  weapons  system  but 
simply  to  buy  a  little  time  during  which 
period  we  would  explore  the  possibility 
of  negotiated  arrangements  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr.  President,  a  numl>er  of  Interest- 
ing commentaries  have  been  written  on 
the  cruise  missile  issue.  One  is  by  Mr. 
Richard  Burt  in  the  November  9  Issue 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

Another  commentary  prepared  by  the 
Arms  Control  Association  entitled  "Stra- 
tegic Cruise  Missiles  and  the  F^lt^u•e  of 
SALT,"  written  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Weiler. 

An  article  appearing  under  the  byline 
of  Murrev  Marder  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  26. 1975. 
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An  editorial  in  the  Omaha  World  Her- 
ald of  October  27,  1975,  supporting  the 
cniise  missile. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  of 
these  supporting  materials  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Alan  Chvotkin  of  Sen- 
ator Abourezk's  staff  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Exhibit  I 


IProm  the   Washington  Post,  Nov.  9,  1975) 
Asms  CoirrxoL  and  the  Csuisz  Missile:  Rbc- 

ONCILINC  A  DunCTTLT  EQUATION 

(By  Richard  Burt) 
Debates  In  the  United  States  over  new  stra- 
tegic weapon  programs  have  fallen  into  a 
wearisome  routine.  When  the  Pentagon  ap- 
proaches  Congress  for  funds  for  the  Air 
POrce's  B-1  bomber  or  the  Navy's  Trident 
submarine,  dedicated  arms  controUers  swarm 
over  Capitol  Hill  and  warn  of  the  dangers  of 
"destabUizlng"  the  U.S.-Sovlet  strategic  bal- 
ance by  "fueling  the  arms  race."  The  defense 
community,  for  its  part,  talks  in  slmUar 
knee-jerk  fashion  of  "maintaining  the  tech- 
nological initiative"  and  acquiring  "bargain- 
ing chips"  for  arms  control  negotiations. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy,  then,  when  a 
new  piece  of  hardware  faUs  to  elicit  such 
sure-flre  responses  and  leaves  both  groups 
uncertain  and  somewhat  baffled  over  Its  Im- 
pact on  the  strategic  balance  and  its  long- 
term  implications  for  arms  control.  This  Is 
precisely  the  state  of  affairs  with  the  stra- 
tegic cruise  missile  program. 

Now  under  Joint  development  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy,  the  cruise  missUes  are 
pUotless,  low-altitude  rockets  that  by  the 
early  1980s  will  reportedly  be  able  to  deliver 
nuclear  warheads  over  ranges  exceeding  2,000 
miles  with  extreme  accuracy.  Less  than  15 
feet  in  length  and  Incredibly  versatile,  they 
could  be  launched  from  the  wings  of  bomb- 
ers, out  of  submarine  torpedo  tubes,  from  the 
decks  of  ships  or  from  launchers  on  the 
ground. 

Because  of  the  adaptability  of  cruise  mis- 
siles, observers  have  been  quick  to  point  out 
that  they  pose  serious  monitoring  problems 
to  XJ.S.-Soviet  efforts  to  place  mutual  ceil- 
ings on  weaponry  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks  (SALT).  Indeed,  the  question 
of  whether  to  Include  cruise  missiles  in  a 
SALT  arrangement  (and  how  to  count  them 
If  they  are  included)  is  on©  of  the  last  unre- 
solved issues  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  new 
agreement,  a  question  that  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  heart  of  the  dispute  that  ulti- 
mately led  to  James  Schleslnger's  dismissal 
last  week.  But  what  many  analysts  appear  to 
have  faUed  to  recognize  Is  that  the  central 
problem  is  not  what  SALT  wUl  do  to  the 
cruise  missile,  but  what  weaponry  like  the 
cruise  mlssUe  wUl  ultimately  do  to  SALT. 

The  cruise  mIssUe  Is  not  simply  another 
dubioiis  addition  to  the  American  stable  of 
nuclear  arms,  but  the  most  visible  forerun- 
ner of  a  new  generation  of  weapons  tech- 
nology that  promises  to  alter  fundamentally 
how  we  think  about  deterrence  and  defense 
In  the  nuclear  age. 

Negotiators,  must  grapple  with  the  fact 
that  cruise  missiles  can  be  flred  from  a 
variety  of  launchers,  but  a  greater  problem 
Is  that  these  weapons  can  be  flrsd  at  so 
many  different  targets  by  so  many  different 
nations.  Unlike  intercontinental-range  bal- 
listic missiles,  whose  deployment  is  now  regu- 
lated by  SALT,  cruise  missiles  wUl  be  able  to 
perform    both    strategic    and   shorter-range 


tactical  missions  with  equal  efficiency. 
Armed  with  conventional  warheads,  they 
could  have  the  accuracy  to  undertake  nu- 
merous missions.  For  Instance,  as  antl-shlp 
missiles,  they  might  replace  far-more-expen- 
sive carrier  aircraft.  Yet  these  same  missiles 
could  be  quickly  adapted  to  deliver  nuclear 
weapons,  and  deployed  aboard  ships  In  the 
North  Atlantic  or  on  mobile  launchers  In 
Central  Europe.  They  could  carry  out  stra- 
tegic strikes  on  the  Soviet  Union.  A  tactical 
weapon  one  minute  would  essentially  become 
a  strategic  weapon  the  next. 

But  an  even  more  profound  development 
Is  perhaps  on  the  horizon.  With  missile  ac- 
curacy approaching  fantastic  limits,  there  Is 
the  posslbUlty  that  conventionally-armed 
cruise  missiles  might  be  able  to  engage  In 
strategic  strikes  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Precision  guidance  and  Improved  conven- 
tional munitions  would  thus  Introduce  s 
new  era  of  "strategic  conventional"  warfare — 
the  destruction  of  strategic  targets  In  the 
Soviet  Union  (or  the  United  States)  with- 
out crossing  the  nuclear  threshold. 

In  attempting  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
significance  of  this  development,  it  is  Im- 
portant to  emphasize  how  strategic  warfare 
became  synonjrmous  with  nuclear  warfare  In 
the  postwar  era.  Deterrence  of  strategic  at- 
tack rested  on  the  mutual  fear  of  using  nu- 
clear weapons.  But  with  the  advent  of  stra- 
tegic conventional  weaponry,  this  simple 
equation  Is  undermined. 

For  arms  control  the  Implications  appear 
ominous.  In  many  ways,  the  ground  rules  for 
discussion  at  SALT  reflect  the  technological 
and  political  realities  of  a  vanishing  period, 
when  strategic  arms  could  be  more  easily 
distinguished  from  other  categories  of  weap- 
onry and  when  they  were  only  possessed  In 
great   numbers  by   the   two   superpowers. 

But  now  criteria  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween strategic  and  tactical  weaponry  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  And  as  strategic  con- 
ventional war  becomes  feasible,  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  other  nations,  espe- 
cially the  NATO  allies  in  Europe,  will  resist 
the  temptation  of  arming  themselves  with 
weapons  that  can  strike  the  Soviet  homeland 
but  do  not  bear  the  onus  of  triggering  a  nu- 
clear holocaust. 

How  should  we  approach  the  task  of  sal- 
vaging arms  control  In  the  face  of  new  weap- 
ons technology  like  the  cruise  missile?  Ini- 
tially, a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
problems  and  prospects  raised  by  the  blur- 
ring of  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons  Is 
required.  A  major  premium  in  arms  control 
thinking  has  been  placed  on  "raising  the  nu- 
clear threshold."  Now  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  the  United  States  could  engage  in  non- 
nuclear  strikes  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
following  a  large-scale  attack  on  Europe. 

But  how  would  this  capabUlty  affect  pros- 
pects for  escalation?  The  caution  bred  from 
fear  that  characterizes  the  existing  super- 
power military  relationship  could  be  dissi- 
pated by  a  new  set  of  strategic  conventional 
options.  While  perhaps  raising  the  nuclear 
threshold,  weapons  like  the  cruise  missile 
could  lower  the  overall  Inhibition  to  use 
force. 

Until  more  complete  answers  are  available. 
It  wlU  not  be  possible  to  fashion  a  more 
coherent  strategy  for  arms  control.  But  It 
does  seem  clear  that  continuing  along  the 
road  paved  by  SALT  won't  work.  While  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  roles  can  be  dlfferentUted 
it  may  soon  be  no  longer  possible  to  Identify 
weapons  that  perform  these  separate  mis- 
sions. Moreover,  as  distinctions  between  nu- 
clear and  non-nuclear  weapons  become  fuz- 
zier, so  will  political  distinctions  between  nu- 
clear and  nonnuclear  powers. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
are  finally  successful  in  Ironing  out  the 
details  of  a  new  10-year  agreement  at  SALT, 
there  wlU  be  strong  tendency  to  argue  that 
strategic  problems  have   been  relegated   to 


the  back-burner  of  superpower  relations. 
This  must  be  resisted,  for  the  real  challenges 
lie  ahead. 

[From  the  Arms  Control  Today, 

October,  1975) 

Strategic  Cbuise  Missiles  and 

The  Future  op  SALT 


(By  Lawrence  Weller) 

THE  issue  at  a  glance 

The  United  States  Is  developing  a  new  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicle,  the  strategic  cruise 
missile,  which  threatens  to  preclude  future 
progress  in  the  current  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion (SALT  11)    negotiations. 

There  are  two  types  of  strategic  cruise 
missiles  currently  being  developed  by  the 
UJ3.:  the  air-launched  cruise  missile  (ALCM) 
and  the  sea-launched  cruise  missile  (SLCM). 
The  ALCM  win  be  carried  by  strategic  bomb- 
ers  while  the  SLCM  version  Is  primarily  de- 
signed to  be  launched  from  the  torpedo 
tubes  of  U.S.  attack  submarines,  although  It 
can  be  launched  from  a  variety  of  other 
platforms.  The  two  cruise  missiles  will  have 
ranges  between  1.200  and  2.000  nautical 
miles. 

Technological  advances  In  guidance  and 
propulsion  systems  have  made  It  possible  to 
fit  these  long-range  strategic  missUes  into 
torpedo  tubes,  which  previously  would  have 
only  carried  short-range  tactical  missiles. 
This  development  could  create  insurmount- 
able obstacles  for  the  SALT  negotiations. 
Limitations  on  strategic  cruiss  missiles  us- 
ing such  launchers  could  not  be  adequately 
verified.  Alternatively,  if  long-range  cruise 
missiles  were  excluded  from  limitation,  the 
result  would  be  to  render  meaningless  the 
already  high  levels  set  on  strategic  arms  at 
Vladivostok. 

In  order  to  achieve  verifiable  limitations, 
those  strategic  cruise  mlEsllas  capable  of 
being  fired  from  launchers  which  are  not 
clearly  indentlfiable  as  strategic  launchers 
must  be  prohibited.  This  means  that  de- 
velopment  of  strategic  cruise  missiles  which 
could  use  regular  torpedo  tubes  for  launch- 
ers, such  as  the  present  SLCM  program, 
should  be  discontinued.  In  addition,  some 
agreed  limitations  on  ranges  for  cruise  mis- 
siles should  be  negotiated  In  order  to  limit 
these  missiles  to  non-strategic  ranges. 

At  a  few  critical  points  during  the  post- 
war period  new  weapons  developments  have 
carried  unusually  serious  Implications  for 
the  future,  as  distinct  from  their  Immediate 
effects  on  the  strategic  balance.  In  each  case 
there  was  a  danger  of  consequent  greater 
Insecurity  for  both  sides  and  Increased 
problems  for  future  arms  control  efforts. 
At  such  times,  arms  control  efforts  have 
be?n  presented  with  unusual  challenges.  This 
was  the  case  with  ICBMs.  ABMs,  and  MIRVs. 
The  half-hearted  effort  In  the  late  1950s  to 
stop  Intercontinentlal  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs)  was  unsuccessful.  ICBMs  carried 
not  only  the  future  prospect  of  a  major  shift 
In  the  strategic  relationship  between  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  but  also  increased  tension  and 
danger  of  nuclear  holocaust  through  accident 
or  miscalculation.  More  recently  however,  the 
mutual  perception  of  the  role  that  antl-bal- 
listlc  missiles  (ABMs)  could  play  as  a  catalyst 
of  strategic  arms  competition  helped  produce 
the  one  case  where  the  challenge  was  met— 
through  the  ABM  Treaty. 

In  the  third  and  most  Instructive  case, 
multiple  independently-targetable  reentry 
vehicles  (MIRVs) ,  the  challenge  was  not  met. 
In  the  lite  1960s,  a  fascination  with  the 
short-term  advantages  afforded  by  the  U.S. 
lead  in  new  MIRV  technology  outweighed  in- 
terest In  halting  MIRVs  In  the  SALT  I  nego- 
tiations. Inexorably,  as  a  result  both  sides 
now  wrestle  with  a  perceived  Increased  threat 
to  land-based  ICBMs  and  a  quantum  jump 
in  the  numbers  of  deli.erable  warheads.  The 
resulting   Instabilities  and  increased   asym- 
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metrics  in  the  two  sides'  strategic  programs, 
together  with  the  momenttxm  of  on-going 
MIRV  programs,  produced  the  artificially 
high  MIRV  levels  set  at  Vladivostok. 

THE    CRmCAL     DECISION     ON     CRUISE     MISSILES 

We  are  now  at  a  similarly  critical  turning 
point:  the  decision  concerning  strategic 
cruise  missiles.  Unlike  ballistic  mi-ssiles.  these 
aerodynamic  vehicles  are  continuous!/  pow- 
ered and  travel  at  subsonic  speeds  wiDhln  the 
atmosphere  at  low  aUitudes  which  m.ikei 
detection  difficult.  They  require  contlnuou. 
guidance  because  of  requirements  for  trajec- 
tory changes,  dltTerlng  weather  conditions, 
and  variations  In  performance  of  tl.e  pro- 
pulsion system.  The  technical  and  progriin 
details  of  this  system,  which  the  U.S.  now  ;-as 
under  development,  are  set  forth  separatel,^ 
(see  Perspective,  p.  4) .  Let  us  here  look  at  the 
basic  features  of  this  system  and  how  they 
affect  the  future  of  strategic  arms  control. 

Developments  in  long-range  cruise  missiles 
are  part  of  a  broader  technological  revolu- 
tion tliat  affects  this  class  of  weapons  gen- 
erally. Cruise  missiles  are  an  old  weapofis  sys- 
tem, which  in  the  past  were  considered  mar- 
ginal or  IneH'eotlve.  In  the  initial  strategic 
arms  negotiations  (SALT  I),  the  U.S.  made  a 
brief  effort  to  limit  the  number  of  short- 
range  Soviet  naval  cruise  mi;Slles  but  did 
not  press  the  issue  since  they  were  consid- 
ered marginal  In  importance  and  at  least  as 
questionable  as  "strategic  systems"  as  U.S. 
forward  based  systems  (FBG). 

Numerous  technological  advance^  have, 
rather  suddenly,  changed  all  this.  Improve- 
ments In  propulsion  systems  have  made  pos- 
sible missiles  of  extended  ranges  with  rela- 
tively less  space  required  for  the  propulsion 
system,  leaving  more  room  for  guidance  sys- 
tems and  warheads.  Of  much  greater  signifi- 
cance, the  gtiidance  systems  themselves  have 
been  revolutionized  by  mlcro-mlniat\irlza- 
tlon  of  sensors,  logic  circuits,  memory  banks, 
and  communication  systems.  Such  systems 
opened  the  way  for  developing  the  planned 
long-range  (1400-2000  nautical  mile).  Inex- 
pensive cruise  missile  that,  using  a  terrain 
matching  and  recognition  terminal  guidance 
system,  will  have  greater  accuracy  than  cur- 
rent ICBMs. 

Cruise  missiles  have  become  the  weapons 
developer's  latest  dream.  The  current  U.S. 
program  Involves  an  air-launched  (ALCM) 
and  a  sea-launched  (SLCM)  version.  The 
ALCM  will  be  carried  by  strategic  bombers. 
(The  Air  Force  must  resolve  competing  ra- 
tionales for  the  B-1  bomber  and  cruise  mis- 
siles since  an  accurate  long-range  cruise 
missile  undermines  the  case  for  the  B-l's 
Increased  penetration  capability.)  A  critical 
feature  of  the  current  sea-launched  program 
is  that  the  missile,  with  Its  21-lnch  diam- 
eter, will  fit  Into  a  standard  torpedo  tube — 
the  Navy's  planned  primary  launch  plat- 
form. With  the  requirements  given  the 
weapons'  designers,  this  was  a  logical  deci- 
sion. For  the  future  of  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion, however.  It  Is  a  potential  disaster,  since 
all  submarines  would  become  potential 
launcher  platforms,  with  no  way  of  verify- 
ing how  many  strategic  nuclear  launchers  In 
submarines  exist.  Moreover,  the  torpedo  tube 
launchers  would  be  quickly  reloculable.  There 
would  be  no  way,  as  Is  the  case  with  ICBMs 
and  SLBMs.  of.  In  effect,  equating  missile 
numbers  with  launcher  numbers. 

Many  factors  lay  behind  the  1972  decision 
to  proceed  with  the  strategic  cruise  mIssUe 
program.  It  was  part  of  the  price,  together 
with  the  Trident  program,  paid  to  gain  sup- 
port of  the  military  for  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Offensive  Arms  Agreement.  It  also  was  re- 
garded as  a  "hedge"  or  Insurance  against 
future  Soviet  programs  or  a  breakdown  of 
the  SALT  II  negotiations.  Some  In  Washing- 
ton also  viewed  It  as  a  SALT  "bargaining 
chip."  AH  this  was  before  the  technical  de- 
velopments has  become  clear  to  policy  mak- 
ers— and  before  the  arms  control  Implica- 
tion of  cruise  missiles  were  recognized.  Yet, 


to  this  day,  no  persuasive  military  require- 
ment for  strategic  cruise  missiles  has  been 
offered  by  government  spokesmen. 

At  SALT,  the  Ford  administration  has 
argued  that  strategic  cruise  missile  launchers 
are  not  part  of  the  2400  strategic  launchers 
maximum  agreed  upon  at  Vladivostok.  Also, 
the  U.S.  claims  that  the  Vladivostok  accord 
limiting  air-launched  missiles  to  600  kilo- 
meters applies  only  to  ballistic  missiles  and 
not  to  cruise  missiles.  There  Is,  however,  a 
debate  currently  taking  place  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  concerning  the  U.S.  position. 
This  debate  should  not  be  confined  to  a  small 
circle  within  the  biu'eaucracy. 

The  Implications  of  this  debate  for  the  fu- 
ture of  arms  control  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. The  first  result,  If  the  program  pro- 
ceeds and  the  current  U.S.  position  Is  held 
to,  may  be  to  preclude  a  SALT  II  agreement. 
The  Soviets  are  unlikely  to  agree  to  an  excep- 
tion for  this  system  that  would.  In  effect, 
allow  an  unconstrained  circumvention  of  any 
SALT  n  "limits."  In  the  unlikely  event  that 
Moscow,  for  political  reasons,  were  to  agree 
to  put  aside  strategic  cruise  missUes  for  this 
upcoming  agreement,  the  result  would  render 
meaningless  the  already  high  levels  set  on 
strategic  arms  at  Vladivostok. 

THE    IMPLICATIONS    OF    CRUISE    MISSILES    FOR 
SALT 

Of  even  greater  Importance  are  two  impli- 
cations for  the  future  of  SALT — and  most 
who  support  Vladivostok  do  so  not  for  its  Im- 
mediate worth  but  In  the  hope  that,  within 
its  framework,  more  meaningful  future  limi- 
tations can  be  achieved.  Were  we  to  continue 
with  this  program,  the  result  would  be  to 
create  another  weapon  system  that  would 
complicate  efforts  to  place  equal  limits  on 
each  side's  total  strategic  launchers — much  as 
U.S.  forward  based  systems  (FBS)  have  done 
In  past  SALT  negotiations.  The  FBS  Issue  has 
not  yet  been  resolved  but  merely  put  aside  in 
light  of  the  high  levels  of  the  Vladivostok  ac- 
cord; and  the  Soviets  have  given  notice  that 
it  will  resurface  whenever  future  reductions 
are  considered.  Adding  cruise  missiles  to  the 
'.uiresolved  problem  of  forward  based  sys- 
tems would  create  an  FBS  issue  in  spades, 
and  would  result  In  a  possibly  Insurmount- 
able barrier  to  future  SALT  agreements — and 
certainly  to  any  reductions. 

At  the  most  fundamental  level,  the  present 
SLCM  program  would  thwart  all  verification 
of  future  strategic  launcher  levels.  Should 
the  Soviets  follow  suit — and  the  MIRV  ex- 
perience should  teach  us  that  In  time  they 
c.in  and  probably  will — each  side  would  be 
able  to  point  to  potential  strategic  launchers 
in  all  attack  submarines,  the  numbers  of 
wliich  could  not  be  verified  unless  all  torpedo 
tubes  were  counted  as  strategic  launchers. 
(The  U.S.  now  has  '65  nuclear-powered 
su'omarlnes  with  a  total  of  260 — reloadable — 
torpedo  tubes,  and  the  Soviets  have  about 
73  nuclear-powered  attack  and  cruise  missile 
submarines  with  at  least  as  many  cruise 
missile  launchers.)  The  result  will  be  In- 
ability to  reach  agreement — and  because  of 
this  we  would  witness  uncontrolled  strategic 
arms  competition  in  all  strategic  forces.  The 
"Inexpensive  strategic  missile  cruise  thus 
could  well  become  one  of  the  most  expensive 
programs  ever  undertaken. 

LIMITING    STRATEGIC    CRUISE     MISSILES 

Despite  the  technical  Ingenuity  which 
these  new  missiles  refiect,  there  Is  no  real 
need  for  them  In  the  strategic  forces  of 
either  side.  It  is  important  at  this  time  that 
we  place  the  Issue  In  a  larger  perspective  and 
that   we  look  beyond  the  next  five  years. 

Limiting  strategic  cruise  missiles  will  pre- 
sent some  verification  problems,  and  accept- 
ance of  some  uncertainties  In  terms  of  exact 
range  limitations  will  likely  be  necessary. 
But  If  the  problem  Is  viewed  In  Its  larger 
context  of  the  marginal  need  for  these  sys- 
tems and  their  effect  upon  the  future  of 
strategic  arms  limitation,  solutions  can  be 


found.  The  acceptable  quality  of  verification 
should  be  Judged  in  the  context  of  the  lim- 
ited strategic  Importance  of  these  weapons. 

The  starting  point  must  be  a  prohibition 
on  development  of  cruise  missiles  that  can 
be  fired  from  launchers  other  than  those  that 
are  clearly  verifiable  as  strategic  launchers. 
The  peg  that  has  made  verification  by  na- 
tional means  of  strategic  arms  limitations 
possible  has  been  to  count  launchers,  not 
missiles  (as  was  attemped  In  the  mid- 
sixties)  .  This  ability  must  be  retained.  This 
means  that  under  a  SALT  n  agreement  stra- 
tegic cruise  missiles  capable  of  using  torpedo 
tubes  for  launchers  must  not  be  permitted. 
The  question  of  what  to  do  about  surface- 
launched  naval  cruise  missiles  Is  another 
matter  that  will  have  to  be  addressed.  Air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  present  less  of  a 
problem  since  their  launchers,  the  strategic 
bombers,  can  be  counted  I  would  further 
argue  for  placing  some  agreed  limitations  on 
ranges  for  air  and  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles. This  would  be  a  somewhat  loose  restric- 
tion since  range  can  be  extended  by  trading 
off  warhead  and  airframe  space  for  enlarged 
fuel  capacity,  but  a  restriction  with  some 
"give"  In  It  would  be  better  than  no  restric- 
tion on  range.  Surface  ship  launched  mis- 
siles should  be  limited  to  a  tactical  range,  of 
around  300  to  400  kilometers.  A  permitted 
range  of  less  than  1000  kilometers  for  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  would  appear  to  be 
adequate  to  redress  the  asymmetry  pre- 
sented by  the  large,  unrestricted  Soviet  air 
defense  system. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  specific  limitations 
will  Involve  considerable  technical  analysis, 
but  we  must  not  allow  solvable  technical 
questions  to  obscure  the  over-all  interest  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.8.S.R.  have  In  preventing 
strategic  cruise  missiles  from  foreclosing  the 
future  of  the  SALT  process.  So  vital  is  this 
issue  that  Its  resolution  must  come  within  a 
broad.  Informed  consensus,  not  In  secrecy  or 
by  default. 

SEA-LAUNCHED    CRUISE    MISSILE!    WEAPON    IN 
SEARCH    OF    A    PURPOSE 

In  collaboration  with  the  Air  Force's  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  (ALCM)  program, 
the  U.S.  Is  developing  a  long-range,  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  (SLCM).  The  SLCM 
Is  being  designed  primarily  for  launch  from 
the  torpedo  tubes  of  U.S.  attack  submarines 
and  surface  ship  launchers,  although  other 
platforms  such  as  aircraft,  ballistic  missile 
submarines  and  even  the  Lance  missile 
ground  vehicle  will  be  cai>able  of  launching 
the  SLCM.  The  Navy  program  will  produce 
not  only  a  strategic  cruise  missile  with  a 
range  of  1,400-2,000  nautical  miles,  but  also 
a  tactical  cruise  missile  version  with  a  range 
up  to  300  nautical  miles.  The  strategic  ver- 
sion vrtll  probably  carry  a  200-klloton  nu- 
clear warhead  while  the  tactical  cruise  mis- 
sile will  be  armed  with  a  conventional  war- 
head and  used  for  antlshlp  combat.  The  De- 
fense Department's  current  estimate  of  the 
total  program  cost  for  the  SLCM  Is  $2.8-bU- 
lion,  with  an  average  cost  of  about  (800,000 
for  each  strategic  cruise  missile  (not  Includ- 
ing R&D  costs).  The  number  of  strategic 
cruise  missiles  to  be  produced  Is  reported  to 
be  1,000  missiles.  Pull -scale  flight  testing 
WlU  begin  In  1976  and  production  could 
commence  by  1980. 

As  discussed  In  this  month's  editorial,  the 
strategic  SLCM  has  significant  Implications 
for  the  on-going  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  strategic  arms 
limitation  negotiations.  The  deployment  of 
the  present  version  of  the  SLCM  would  result 
in  Insurmountable  verification  problems 
which  could  foreclose  a  meaningful  SALT 
agreement. 

The  SLCM  may  provide  the  best  example 
of  a  strategic  weapons  program  which  would  - 
not  have  been  developed  had  the  strategic 
arms  negotiations  not  existed.  The  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  program  was  Initi- 
ated In  1972  at  the  direction  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvln  Laird  primarily  as  an  effort  to 
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provide  another  "bargaining  chip"  for  the 
second  phase  of  the  SALT  negotiations.  Dr. 
John  s.  Foster,  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  confirmed  this  when 
he  testified  during  June,  1972  that  the  initia- 
tion of  the  SLCM  program  was  essential  In 
order  to  both  "preserve  our  position  of  sxif- 
flclency.  and  to  insure  that  we  are  In  a  po- 
sition of  strength  to  negotiate  on  this  class 
of  strategic  weapons  during  the  next  round 
of  SALT."  The  Navy's  real  Interest  In  pursu- 
ing the  SLCM  program  (beyond  the  Defense 
Secretary's  directive)  appears  to  stem  from 
its  desire  to  obtain  the  more  advanced  tacti- 
cal cruise  missile  It  otherwise  would  not  have 
funds  for 

Even  discounting  the  impact  of  the  SLCM 
upon  the  SALT  negotiations,  the  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  does  not  have  enough 
merits  of  its  own  to  warrant  further  devel- 
opment and  eventual  deployment.  Defense 
Department  rationales  for  the  SCLM  and 
plans  concerning  how  It  would  be  deployed 
seem  to  shift  from  year  to  year. 

Some  new  rationales  for  the  SLCMs  have 
Vpeared  this  year.  In  keeping  with  the  new 
strategic  fashion  of  flexibility.  Defense  De- 
partment officials  have  portrayed  the  SLCM 
as  uniquely  suitable  for  an  "unambiguous, 
controllable  single-weapon  response"— a  ra- 
tionale which  has  never  surfaced  untu  this 
year.  Another  change  concerns  the  emphasis 
upon  the  Soviet  cruise  missile  capability  In 
previous  year  presentations  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  Soviet  advantage  In  numbers 
or  cruise  mlssUe  submarines.  Constrastlng 
these  earlier  expressions  of  concern  are  re- 
cent arguments  by  some  U.S.  officials  that 
the  U.S.  holds  a  significant  advantage  over 
tte  y.S5Ji.  in  terms  of  the  technology  of 
Wghly  accurate,  long-range  missiles  and  that 

^        '***''*  *°  ^^P  ^^'^^  of  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviets  do  have  cruise  submarines 
Which  could  attack  VS.  cities  from  nearby 
Offshore  locations.  However,  the  primary  mls- 
«on  of  these  submarines  appears  to  be  for 
•ntlshlp  combat.  Soviet  cruise  mIssUe  sub- 
marines suffer  from  the  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing short-range  missiles  with  ranges  of  30-450 
nautical  mUes,  and  most  actually  have  to 
surface  before  firing. 

Defense  Department  plans  concerning 
launch  platforms  for  the  SLCMs  have  simi- 
larly varied  InltiaUy,  in  1972.  Defense  offi- 
cial stated  that  the  SLCMs  would  be  verti- 
cally launched  from  the  missile  tubes  of  the 
ten  oldest  Polaris  submarines.  By  1974  the 
Defense  Department  changed  Its  thinking 
and  began  emphasizing  the  nuclear-powered 
♦^!!f^  submarine  as  the  sole  launch  plat- 
form  for  the  SLCM.  Now.  after  consideration 
or  the  cost  of  buying  cruise  missiles  for 
^^  lf™a"  number  of  launchers  the  De- 
in^H     ''*!!™*°*  ^"  redirected  its  plans  to 

otJ^I  '^'^^  *yP*«  °'  ^^f'^*  Ships  as 
SLCM  launchers  as  well. 

^.3![?°^  °'  *^*  military  arguments  for  de- 
ploying a  sea-launched  cruise  missile  are 
marginal  at  best.  The  argument  for  using  the 
f^^  \2i^,''^*"  ''°">'l  ^  '"O'-e  convinc- 
t^asn  L  fi'.^T**''  '^^'^  °°*  «•»*  and  the 
^f.  w.  w"^**  **®P'°y  *"  effective  ABM  sys- 
«^,  fi*  ^"'**  •="**«  uncerUlnties  con- 
cerning the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  ballistic 

that  problem.  In  addition,  the  current  "triad" 
-^*t^^  ^J"^"*''  sea-based  missiles  and 
strategic  bombers  can  perform  equally  as  well 

^L^"^.*"^  °'  *^«  S^'^"  strategic  func- 
19M«  ^J"  ''.'^J^'^^  that  m  the  late 
1950s  the  Navy's  Regulus  n  cruise  missile 
Hlf.  ™  P^P^'^rea  despite  its  technical  suc- 
cess. Placed  in  the  perspective  of  the  already 
large  and  diversified  U.S.  strategic  arsen^ 
the  arguments  for  the  SLCM  pale. 

Another  consideration  Is  the  large  cost  of 
developing  and  producing  the  strategic 
SLCM  compared  to  the  small  number  of 
SLCMs  which  would  be  added  to  the  flrst- 
Une  of  U.S.   strategic   forces.   Each   attack 
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submarine  will  carry  only  a  handful  of  SLCMs 
(about  4  per  sub)  and  even  this  number 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  reducing  the  sup- 
ply of  regular  torpedos  available  to  the  at- 
tack submarine  to  perform  Its  primary  mis- 
sions. Navy  testimony  has  also  revealed  that 
the  few  SLCMs  at  sea  would  be  used  only 
as  a  last  resort  or  as  a  strategic  reserve  since 
the  attack  submarines'  primary  missions  of 
sea  control  and  anti-submarine  warfare 
would  keep  them  tied  up  and  out  of  range  of 
the  SLCM's  targets  In  the  U.S.SJl.  Once  the 
decision  to  employ  the  SLCM  is  made  it 
would  take  from  "hours  to  one  and  a  half 
days''  before  the  attack  submarines  would 
reach  their  SLCM  launch  points  off  the  Soviet 
coasts.  This  limits  the  sea-launched  cruise 
missile's  usefulness  to  "long"  nuclear  wars. 
The  combination  of  the  SLCM's  unimpres- 
sive contribution  to  the  VS.  deterrent  forces 
and  the  serious  difficulties  it  will  produce 
for  the  continuing  SALT  negotiations  suggest 
that  further  development  of  this  type  of 
strategic  weapon  must  be  prohibited. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  26,  19751 

SALT  Pact  Mat   Slip  to   1977 

(By Murrey  Marder) 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
soon  must  decide  if  they  are  prepared  to  risk 
a  freeze  in  the  nuclear  arms  talks  that  can 
extend  to  1977,  American  strategists  ac- 
knowledge privately. 

This  Is  the  most  troublesome  foreign  policy 
issue  Inside  the  Ford  administration,  insiders 
agree.  The  problem  is  compounded  by  con- 
tinuing differences  between  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Defense 
over  the  price  that  should  be  paid  for  UJS.- 
Sovlet  detente 

It  is  the  Kremlin,  however,  rather  than  the 
White  House,  U.S.  sources  say,  which  now 
holds  the  controlling  decision  on  whether  any 
accord  will  emerge  from  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  In  1976. 

The  summit  meeting  between  President 
Ford  and  Soviet  leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev, 
which  has  been  delayed  repeatedly.  Is  tied  to 
a  SALT  accord.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger's  recurring  extended  dates  for  pro- 
ducing a  SALT  agreement  now  have  reached 
"early  1976." 

This  is  the  Ford  administration's  actual 
deadline  for  any  accord.  It  was  learned.  The 
United  States  has  Informed  the  Soviet  Union 
privately  that  it  will  be  politically  imprac- 
tical to  pursue  SALT  negotiations  beyond 
early  1976.  to  avoid  the  contentious  atmos- 
phere of  the  American  presidential  election 
campaign. 

If  this  cutoff  is  adhered  to.  it  means  that 
if  SALT  negotiations  are  Inconclusive  in  the 
next  four  months,  they  would  go  over  to  1977. 

With  this  limitation  on  negotiations,  ad- 
mlnistratl6n  sources  concede,  the  prospects 
diminish  for  any  SALT  accord  in  1976  with- 
out major  Soviet  or  American  concessions 
soon. 

As  a  political  reality,  the  pressures  will, 
grow  inside  the  administration  even  during 
this  period  to  resist  compromises  that  could 
expose  President  Ford  to  new  attacks  from 
the  Republican  right  on  his  detente  policy, 
U.S.  planners  anticipate. 

Defense  Department  partisans  initiated  a 
flurry  of  attacks  across  the  Potomac  two 
weeks  ago  against  Kissinger's  SALT  diplo- 
macy, although  Defense  Secretary  James  R. 
Schlesinger  last  week  strongly  disavowed  any 
attempt  to  frustrate  Kissinger's  strategy. 

Schlesinger  personally  shares  some  of  Kis- 
singer's concern  about  the  need  to  "bind 
Brezhnev's  successors"  to  agreed  nuclear- 
force  ceilings.  But  Kissinger  and  Schlesinger 
long  have  disagreed  about  the  terms  the 
United  States  should  settle  for  In  the  pro- 
jected 10-year  SALT  agreement. 

A  failure  to  reach  a  SALT  agreement  In 
1976,  many  Etefense  Department  strategists 
and  other  ^)eclalists  contend,  still   would 


leave  In  force  the  five-year  limit  on  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  strategic  weapons  that  runs 
to  October,  1977. 

This  would  allow  adequate  time,  these 
sources  say,  for  resuming  SALT  negotiations 
after  the  presidential  Inauguration  In  Jan- 
uary,  1977. 

Kissinger's  associates  label  this  an  Invlta- 
tion  for  "panic  negotiations,"  In  contrast  to 
the  "hasty  negotiations"  that  critics  charge 
Kissinger  with  conducting.  Beyond  that  haz- 
ard, such  a  delay  runs  the  risk  of  a  "totally 
uncontrolled  nuclear  arms  race,"  Kissinger 
associates  caution. 

By  1977,  these  sources  say  there  is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  new  leader  in  the  Kremlin, 
even  If  President  Ford  remains  in  the  White 
House.  A  change  in  either  leadership,  it  is 
argued,  could  provide  Justification  for  can- 
celling  the  Ford-Brezhnev  agreement  made 
at  Vladivostok  last  November,  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  present  SALT  negotiations. 

Kissinger,  therefore,  is  described  as  being 
determined  to  continue  his  drive  for  a  SALT 
accord  until  the  last  possible  moment,  in 
the  hope  of  Inducing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reach  even  a  partial  nuclear  compromise. 

"Hme  will  run  out.  VS.  specialists  now 
estimate,  before  the  convening  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party's  25th  congress,  scheduled 
to  open  In  Moscow  Feb.  24. 

This  is  where  Brezhnev  planned  on  dis- 
playing a  completed  SALT  agreement,  capped 
at  a  Washington  summit  conference,  as  the 
climax  of  his  detente  strategy — and,  it  was 
speculated,  perhaps  his  political  career. 

The  ailing  Brezhnev,  howevtfr.  now  may 
lack  the  power  to  produce  any  new  conces- 
sions on  SALT.  In  addition,  the  administra- 
tion's political  timetable  for  cutting  off 
SALT  negotiations  may  be  construed  as  a 
deliberate  pressure  tactic,  although  U.S. 
officials  have  tried  to  eliminate  that  sus- 
picion. 

The  two  most  intractable  obstacles  In  the 
path  of  a  SALT  agreement  continue  to  be 
offsetting  demands  for  dealing  with  t*o 
weapons  not  discussed  at  Vladivostok  last 
year. 

One  Is  the  latest  Soviet  bomber,  known 
In  the  West  as  the  Backfire  B;  the  other  is 
the  American-initiated  long-range  cruise 
mIssUe,  yet  to  be  test-fired,  but  already  re- 
garded as  a  major  technological  break- 
through to  a  new  class  of  weapon. 

Of  the  two  weapons — the  American  cruise 
missile  Is  overwhelmingly  the  most  signifi- 
cant. 

The  Defense  Department  Is  pressing  the 
Soviet  Union  to  count  Backfire  bombers  In 
its  force  level  of  2,400  strategic  land,  sea  or 
air  missiles  or  long-range  bombers.  The  So- 
viet Union  Insists  the  plane  is  not  an  Inter- 
continental bomber,  but  a  medium-range 
bomber. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  turn,  demands  that 
the  United  States  count  long-range  cruise 
mlssUes  In  its  total  of  2.400  strategic  weap- 
ons. The  United  States  refuses  on  grounds 
that  the  cruise  mIssUe  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  low-flying  pllotless  plane,  not  a  ballistic 
missile. 

In  the  latest  American  counterproposal, 
submitted  Sept.  21.  which  is  now  the  critical 
offer  in  the  negotiations,  the  United  States 
proposed  a  trade-off  formula  for  counting 
the  Backfire  and  cruise  missile  in  equal 
numbers,  above  the  force  levels  set  at 
Vladivostok. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  expectation  on  the 
U.S.  side  that  this  offer  will  be  accepted 
as  It  stands.  The  question  Is  whether  It  will 
be  rejected,  deadlocking  the  negotiations 
long  before  February,  or  as  Kissinger  hopes, 
It  will  stimulate  an  encouraging  counterpro- 
posal. 

Kissinger  is  prepared  to  bargain.  Schlesin- 
ger reportedly  Is  too,  but  to  a  lesser  extent. 
The  Defense  Department  has  no  Intention 
of  abandoning  what  It  sees  as  the   tech- 
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nological  lead  it  now  can  gain  to  offset  what 
Pentagon  strategists  regard  as  American  ad- 
vantages bargained  away  in  earlier  SALT 
agreements. 

The  ultimate  test  of  whether  there  will 
be  any  SALT  agreement  in  1976,  many  U.S. 
experts  believe,  will  tvu-n  less  on  the  pursuit 
of  detente  than  on  the  level  of  Soviet  con- 
cern that  American  technology  will  end  up 
with  an  uncontrolled  advantage  in  nuclear 
weapons. 

This  was  the  decisive  factor  In  the  first, 
disputed,  SALT  accord  in  1972.  which  Kis- 
singer justified  primarily  on  grounds  that 
it  checked  a  more  dynamic  Soviet  missile- 
building  program. 

[From   the   Omaha   World   Herald.   Oct.   20. 

1975] 

The  Cruise  Missile 

For  want  of  a  better  designation,  it  is 
called  the  air-launched  cruise  missile. 

The  name  is  not  especially  Imposing,  but 
the  defense  concept  that  is  prompting  the 
development  of  this  strategic  weapon  sys- 
tem is. 

Behind  detente  Is  the  United  States  nu- 
clear deterrent.  Without  the  protection  of- 
fered by  long-range  missiles  and  by  subma- 
rine-launched rockets  and  the  Intercontinen- 
tal bombers,  there  probably  wouldn't  be  ex- 
changes of  ballet  dancers,  joint  space  ven- 
tures, troop  reductions  in  Central  EMrope 
and,  perhaps,  grain  sales. 

Certainly  there  would  be  little  willingness 
on  the  part  of  Kremlin  leaders  to  sit  at  the 
SALT  table. 

The  U.S.  deterrent  capability  must  be  im- 
proved and  strengthened  in  the  face  of  the 
spectacular  strategic  weapons  advances  by 
the  Soviets.  Strategic  equivalency  must  be 
maintained. 

This  country  is  moving  forward  with  the 
Trident  submarine  missile  system.  More  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  Minuteman  mis- 
siles can  be  fitted  with  multiple  warheads 
and  probably  will  be  before  long.  Rapid 
headway  is  being  made  In  the  testing  of  the 
Bl  bomber. 

Complementing  the  Bl — and  the  existing 
B52  fleet  as  well — would  be  the  nuclear- 
armed  cruise  missile. 

Relatively  cheap  because  It  will  be  only  14 
feet  long  and  will  be  powered  by  turbofan 
engines  similar  to  those  used  on  today's  jet 
airliners,  the  cruise  missile  could  be  buUt  In 
rather  large  numbers. 

Indeed,  it  is  expected  that  the  Bl  would  be 
able  to  carry  24  cruise  missiles  Internally 
and  the  B52  could  carry  eight  Internally  and 
12  on  Its  wings. 

Substantial  fleets  of  cruise  missiles  would 
be  launched  from  aircraft  some  distance  from 
the  Intended  targets.  The  missile  would  de- 
scend to  an  altitude  of  less  than  200  feet  and 
would  follow  the  terrain,  making  it  difficult 
for  radar  to  detect  It. 

The  mlasUe  would  be  directed  toward  its 
target  by  a  computerized  system  called  ter- 
rain comparison  guidance.  The  flight  plan 
would  have  programnied  geographical  fea- 
tures to  be  compared  with  the  features  the 
missile  could  detect  In  flight.  For  example.  If 
it  crossed  a  river  a  certain  distance  and  direc- 
tion from  a  particular  mountain,  the  guid- 
ance system  would  "know"  that  It  was  on 
course. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  missile  Is 
being  designed  to  Impact  within  100  feet  of 
Its  target. 

With  large  numbers  of  missiles  In  the  air. 
the  defense  would  be  extremely  difficult  and 
costly. 

The  key  to  the  cruise  missile  is  the  guid- 
ance system  and.  while  the  Soviet  Union 
might  easily  duplicate  the  missile  shell  and 
engine,  it  is  years  behind  the  United  States 
In  developing  computer  related  technology 
and  weapons  guidance. 


Thus,  the  cruise  missile  wotUd  give  this 
country  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  Soviets, 
an  advantage  that  enhances  our  deterrence, 
reduces  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  and 
provides  the  environment  for  continuing 
detente. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  cruise  missile  both  from 
an  arms  control  perspective  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  improving  our  stra- 
tegic posture.  Inevitably,  some  have  sug- 
gested that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  cruise  missiles  is  to  pretend 
they  do  not  exist  and  seek  a  ban  on  the 
testing  of  cruise  missiles  as  a  means  of 
inhibiting  their  eventual  deployment. 

Compared  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  has  had  little  interest  in 
cruise  missiles  until  recently.  In  the  past, 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  sufficient  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union  in  submarine  launched 
ballistic  missiles,  manned  bombers,  and 
ICBM's,  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider the  use  of  cruise  missiles  except  for 
the  limited  purpose  of  deploying  air- 
latlnched  cruise  missiles  on  the  B-52 
bomber  to  facilitate  penetration  of  Soviet 
air  defenses. 

Since  the  massive  Soviet  buildup  began 
in  1969,  the  U.S.  strategic  lead  has  been 
wiped  out.  Now  in  every  measure  of  the 
aggregate  capabilities  of  a  strategic  force, 
with  the  exception  of  the  number  of 
re-entry  vehicles,  the  United  States  is 
quantitatively  inferior  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  a  consequence,  the  importance 
of  developing  strategic  cruise  missiles 
has  become  apparent. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  the  cruise 
missile  suggest  that  it  could  make  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  our  strategic  nuclear 
posture  if  the  missile  Is  successfully 
developed. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  property 
of  cruise  missilss  is  that  they  can  be 
used  in  a  highly  discriminate  manner. 
That  is  to  say,  it  now  appears  that  they 
can  be  designed  so  as  to  dramatically 
limit  the  extent  of  the  destruction  they 
would  cause.  One  of  the  most  troublesome 
properties  of  many  of  the  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  in  our  inventory  is  that 
they  Involve  very  large  areas  of  destruc- 
tion because  of  large  warhead  yield  and 
relative  inaccuracy.  The  technology 
which  is  now  available  for  cruise  missile 
guidance  systems  makes  it  possible  to 
deliver  both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
payloads  to  their  targets  over  great  dis- 
tances with  accuracies  which  make 
unnecessary  the  very  large  areas  of 
destruction  which  we  now  associate  with 
ballistic  missiles. 

Indeed,  the  improved  accuracy  of 
Cruise  missiles  present  some  very  prom- 
ising avenues  for  arms  control.  Under 
many  conditions,  the  delivery  accuracy 
which  appears  to  be  achievable  with 
Cruise  missiles  makes  it  possible  to  em- 
ploy nonnuclear  explosives,  either  con- 
ventional high  explosives  or  fuel-air  ex- 
plosives, to  attack  strategic  targets. 
Thus,  Cruise  missiles  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  an  opportunity  to  denuclearize 
manjr  dimensions  of  nuclear  conflict. 

Cruise  missiles  can  become  a  very  sur- 
vivable  component  of  our  strategic  force 
as  well  because  of  the  flexible  basing 


opportunities  they  provide.  Our  current 
strategic  systems,  particularly  land- 
based  ICBM's,  must  be  launched  from  a 
known  point ;  a  point  which  can  be  tar- 
geted In  advance.  Cruise  missiles  can  be 
deployed  on  a  great  msuiy  strategic 
platforms  including  submarines,  aircraft, 
ships,  or  land-based. 

In  the  tactical  realm.  Cruise  missiles 
could  be  an  important  alternative  to 
NATO  "quick  reaction  alert"  aircraft 
which  now  must  be  located  at  air  bases 
which  may  become  vulnerable  to  pre- 
emptive Soviet  attack.  The  lower  vulner- 
ability of  Cruise  missiles  to  preempt, 
and  their  great  delivery  accuracy,  may 
substantially  enhance  deterrence  in 
Europe  while  lowering  the  nuclear 
"threshold." 

Mr.  President,  we  must  make  our 
defense  decisions  on  the  basis  of  the 
realities  we  face.  Among  these  realities 
is  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  now  have 
deployed  3,500  Cruise  missiles  on  sur- 
face .ships  and  submarines,  2.300  air- 
launched  Cruise  mssiles.  and  have  tested 
two  new  Cruise  missiles  having  a  range 
of  400  miles  at  low  altitudes  and  2.500 
miles  at  optimum  cruise  altitudes — 
35.000  feet. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  adoption 
of  the  McGovern  amendment  would 
amount  to  an  act  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Tim  Miller  of  my  staff  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Robert  Old  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  staff  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Kenney  of  my  staff  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
a  similar  request  with  respect  to  Bob 
Turner  of  my  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  the  subsequent  debate  on  Mr. 
GoLDWATER's  amendment  relating  to  the 
Enforcer  aircraft  and  are  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous  con- 
sent:) 

TTNANIMOtJS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT  ON 
GOLDWATER  F-18   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
GOLDWATER  be  authorized  to  call  up  his 
amendment  dealing  with  the  F-18  to- 
day; that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
1  hour  to  a  side  on  that  amendment; 
that  the  vote  on  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment    occur    tomorrow    immedl- 
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ately  after  the  disposition  of  the  .cloture 
vote  on  HH.  5900. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  this  is  on  condition  that 
we  dispose  of  all  other  amendments  to- 
day? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  should  like  to 
see  all  other  amendments  disposed  of 
today.  The  leadership  will  certainly  co- 
operate in  trying  to  get  all  other  amend- 
ments disposed  of  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  Is  a  completely 
Independent  request,  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  progress  Is  made  on  the 
bill  today? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Every  effort 
wijl  be  made  to  get  the  cooperation  of 

the  Senators 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  means  the  bill 
will  definitely  go  over  until  tomorrow  be- 
fore there  is  a  final  vote  on  it? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  does. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  there  anything 
In  the  Senator's  request  that  precludes 
further  debate  or  amendments  after  the 
P-18  amendment  is  voted  on  following 
cloture  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  not. 
In  and  of  itself,  preclude  action  on  other 
amendments  following  the  vote  on  the 
P-18  tomorrow,  but  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  encourage  Senators  to  call  up 
their  other  amendments  today,  and  we 
shall  stay  in  late  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  advise  the  leader- 
ship that  I  am  going  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  that  I  can  to  expedite  this  measure. 
I  had  requests  asking  my  support  for  it 
to  go  over  until  sometime  next  week  from 
two  or  three  sources,  but  I  thought  the 
leadership  wanted  to  finish  it.  I,  of 
course,  want  to  be  as  accommodating  as 
I  can  to  others,  but  if  it  is  agreeable 
will  all  of  the  parties  who  are  primarily 
concerned  with  it  and  with  the  leader- 
ship on  the  minority,  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator 
will  allow  me  to  explain  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  request  is  that  the  de- 
bate on  Senator  Oolowater's  amendment 
on  the  F-18  occur  today,  that  there  be 
an  hour  time  limit  on  each  side,  but  that 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  itself  occur 
immediately  following  the  vote  on 
cloture  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  this  mean  that 
those  who  have  not  yet  established  a 
time  period  will  be  frozen  out  unless  we 
can  get  something  out  of  this  1  hour?  If 
so,  I  shall  object  to  that  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time  woiild  the  Senator  like? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  should  like  about  20 
minutes  on  the  F-18. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  Senator 
McCLELLAN  or  some  other  Senator  agree 
to  some  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  we  should 
determine  what  his  position  is,  whether 


favorable  or  opposed,  so  that  time  may 
come  out  of  the  time  consented  to  by 
those  controlling  the  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  If  the  time  allotted,  with  1  hbur 
to  a  side,  does  not  permit  Mr.  Glenn  to 
have  20  minutes,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Glenn  have  20  minutes 
in  addition  to  that  time  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection, 
but  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think 
we  ought  to  know  the  position  of  the 
Boiator  with  respect  to  it  because  others 
may  make  requests. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
In  favor  of  keeping  the  P-18  in  the  budg- 
et and  I  wish  to  speak  in  support  of  re- 
taining that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  even  though  I  know  his  position, 
I  do  not  think  it  will  take  me  very  long. 
I  may  have  some  time  left.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield,  though  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  will  be  satisfactory, 
wherever  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  so  assured. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  his  under- 
standing in  this  matter  and  also  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona,  who 
has  been  very  cooperative.  Even  though 
we  do  not  agree  on  this,  it  Is  typical  of 
his  fairness  in  a  matter  of  this  char- 
acter. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  assistant  majority  leader  for  work- 
ing it  out  this  way. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 


XTNANlMOtrS-CONSENT     AGHEXMKNT- 
XISSnjE  PROGRAM 


CONDOR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  cleared,  with  Mr.  Young  and  Mr. 
McCLELLAN  the  following  requests  by  Mr. 
Eacleton;  that  on  the  Condor  missile 
program,  there  be  a  time  limit  of  20  min- 
utes for  each  side  on  that  amendment. 
He  will,  I  think,  call  it  up  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TJNANIMOtTS-CONSENT  ACREZMENT — DEFENSE 
SPENDING    CEIIJNG    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Also  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Eagleton,  providing 
a  ceiling  on  defense  spending,  he  asks 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  for  each  side.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  not  to  exceed  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  each  side.  Mr.  Eagleton 
says  he  will  not  take  that  long.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  says  he  will  not  require  that 
much  time.  But  if  I  can  abide  by  the 
limitations  laid  down  in  the  letter  for 
now,  I  think  we  can  probably  get  by  with 
less  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  asked 
for  two  Eagleton  amendments.  Which 
two  Is  the  Senator  talking  about? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  One  is  the 
Condor  missile  program. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  have  agreed  on 
that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  other  is 
the  ceiling  on  defense  spending. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  When  wiU  the  ceiling 
amendment  come  up? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  Is  not  a 
matter  that  is  Involved  in  this  request. 
I  have  a  call  in  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  willing 
to  call  it  up  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

XTNANTMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT    ON    CERTAIN 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  relating  to 
the  Enforcer,  Mr.  Goldwater  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  his  amendment  on  the 
P-18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
AW  ACS  amendment  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation of  40  minutes,  20  minutes  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  Eagleton  and  20  min- 
utes under  the  control  of  Mr.  McClellan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mr. 
Eagleton's  ceiling  on  defense  spending 
amendment,  the  time  be  reduced  to  2y2 
hours  equally  divided  rather  than  the  3 
hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

VNANIMOUS-CONSKNT  AGREEMXNT  ON   THE 
TUNNXT    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  TuNNEY  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Tdnney  and  Mr. 
McCLELLAN  and  that  that  amendment  be 
called  up  immediately  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  vote  on  the  F-18. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  amendment 
is  the  Tunney  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  deals  with 
construction  of  ammunition  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

(This  concludes  the  proceedings  which 
occurred  during  the  debate  on  Mr.  Gold- 
water's  amendment  relating  to  the  En- 
forcer aircraft.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  an  unnumbered  amendment 
which  I  shall  call  Goldwater  1,  and  ask 
that  It  be  reported. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  Hnes  6  and  7,  strike  out 
"$3,269,880,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$3,265,950,000". 

On  page  33,  line  11,  strike  out  "$826,679,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$824,899,000". 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Woodward 
of  Senator  Schv^teiker's  staff  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  speak  on  my  amendment,  I  wish  to 
make  a  short  statement. 

During  the  course  of  the  consideration 
of  the  military  appropriations  bill  I  will 
offer  two  amendments  directed  toward 
the  elimination  of  one  airplane  and  the 
substitution  of  another  with  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  proper  procedure  In  the 
acquiring  of  aircraft. 

Before  I  start  offering  these  amend- 
ments, though,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
record  clear  about  my  situation  relative 
to  the  aircraft  industry  so  that  those 
Pulitzer  prize-himting  reporters  who 
abound  in  this  town  might  luiderstand 
how  a  conflict  of  interest  between  the 
industry  and  me  could  be  considered.  I 
have  been  flying  airplanes  for  45  years 
and  during  the  course  of  that  time,  I 
have  known  personally  most  of  the  great 
names  in  the  aviation  manufacturing 
field.  Donald  Douglas,  Sr.,  the  Lougheed 
Brothers  which  later  became  Lockheed, 
the  McDoimell  family  of  McDonnell- 
Douglas,  the  various  heads  of  the  North- 
rop Corp.,  and  their  representatives  here 
in  Washington  such  as  Gen.  John  Alison. 
I  have  known  both  Igor  Sikorsky  and  his 
son.  Serge,  and  have  flown  their  helicop- 
ters as  I  have  the  helicopters  manufac- 
tured by  Bell  and  also  their  other  air- 
craft. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  Boeing  air- 
craft that  I  have  not  handled  in  the  sky 
and  one  of  the  great  men  of  that  com- 
pany, Mr.  William  Allen,  is  a  close,  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  Kelly  Johnson  of 
Lockheed  is  another  friend  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration  and  who 
will  be  receiving  the  Wright  Brothers 
Award  this  year.  Then  there  Is  Republic 
Aviation,  Grumman  and  the  wonderful 
airplanes  they  have  built  for  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  down  through  the 
years.  LTV,  whose  president  is  a  close, 
personal  friend  of  mine,  and  General 
Dynamics  whose  officers  I  have  known 
since  the  days  it  was  Convair  when 
Reuben  Fleet,  now  deceased,  was  the  head 
of  it  and  also  the  founder.  Curtlss  Wright 
and  then,  of  course,  all  of  the  engine 
manufacturers  and  the  light  plane  com- 
panies like  Beechcraft,  Belanca,  Cessna, 
Piper,  and  all  of  the  others,  and  great 


pilots  like  Gabby  Gabriski,  Bob  Hoover, 
Pish  Salmon,  Tony  Lavier,  Tex  Johns- 
ton, Herb  Fisher,  Leon  Gray,  Vlnce 
Johnson,  and  Ralph  Watson. 

I  have  known  and  flown  with  many  of 
the  greats  in  aviation,  most  of  whom 
have  worn  the  uniform  for  their  coim- 
try,  many  of  whom  have  retired  and 
work  for  companies  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  see  nothing  different  in  this 
than  former  Members  of  Congress  taking 
up  lucrative  positions  with  law  firms  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  using  the  power 
they  have  achieved  in  the  Congress  to 
improving  the  lot  of  that  particular  law 
firm.  I  have  never  been  goose  huxjting. 
I  have  ridden  on  company  airplanfe^  and 
I  can  assure  this  body  that  a  goose,  a 
drink  or  two  or  an  airplane  ride  or  two 
or  three  or  more  is  not  going  to  Influence 
my  decision  on  whether  the  Pentagon 
should  have  a  certain  weapon  system  or 
not. 

As  I  said  before,  I  want  to  point  out 
these  manufacturers  and  my  relation  to 
them  because  I  want  my  listeners  to 
know  that  I  do  have  an  interest  in  the 
American  aircraft  industry,  it  is  the 
greatest  industry  we  have,  it  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  do  have  a  plus  in  the 
balance-of-payments  fleld.  But  a  conflict 
of  interest,  no,  I  do  have  an  interest  and 
that  is  the  military  strength  of  my  coim- 
try.  I  WEint  these  aircraft  manufacturers 
to  continue  to  be  strong,  I  want  them  to 
continue  to  make  proflts,  to  employ  peo- 
ple, to  develop  new  products  so  that 
America  can  remain  strong  in  this  world 
w^lch  is  more  and  more  becoming  domi- 
nated militarily  by  the  Soviets  and  eco- 
nomicEilly  by  other  countries.  My  inter- 
est, as  I  say,  is  my  country,  that  is  why 
I  am  offering  these  amendments:  First, 
to  eliminate  from  the  appropriations  bill 
one  aircraft  which  I  will  explain;  second, 
to  change  the  purchase  of  the  present 
F-18  to  an  F-18,  or  any  other  designa- 
tion, after  the  proper  competition  has 
taken  place  among  the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  amendment  I 
-have  called  up  I  shall  address  myself  to 
now. 

My  amendment  deletes  $5.6  million 
from  the  bill  that  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  and  conducting  a 
joint  service  test  of  foiu:  prototypes  of 
the  Enforcer  aircraft. 

Senator  Cannon  is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  and  we  sent  each  Senator 
a  letter  explaining  our  position  on  this 
program.  I  will  yield  to  Senator  Cannon 
after  I  make  a  few  brief  remarks  about 
why  I  believe  these  fimds  should  be  de- 
leted. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  at  least  six 
reasons  why  this  appropriation  should 
not  be  allowed. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  in  particular  the 
Navy,  Marines,  and  the  Air  Force  have 
no  stated  requirement  for  this  aircraft 
or  any  similar  type  aircraft.  The  services 
are  on  record  before  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committees  as  not 
needing  the  Enforcer. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Eiiforcer 
hearings  before  our  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Subcommitttee,  Air  Force  wit- 
nesses agreed  with  the  performance  data 


attributed  to  the  Enforcer.  In  other 
words.  Air  Force  agreed  that  the  En- 
forcer woiild  perform  as  claimed,  but 
that  does  not  change  the  fact  that  Air 
Force  still  has  no  requirement.  In  fact. 
Air  Force  indicated  that  fiu-ther  evalua- 
tion or  operational  testing  was  not  re- 
quired since  there  was  nothing  further 
to  be  gaiped.  It  was  felt  a  valid  judg- 
ment could  be  made  as  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Enforcer  without  making  an  auO" 
tual  operational  test. 

Second,  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  the  devel- 
oper of  the  Enforcer  aircraft  indicated 
to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
that  he  v;as  seeking  Government  testing 
of  the  plane  in  order  to  qualify  the  air- 
craft for  sale  to  foreign  countries.  He 
indicated  that  without  such  testing  and 
wittiout  an  official  U.S.  Government 
sanction,  it  was  impossible  to  sell  the 
airplane  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  absolutely  amazed 
that  the  Congress  would  even  consider 
providing  what  amounts  to  a  private  en- 
terprise subsidy.  If  this  program  is  ap- 
proved, would  we  not  be  somewhat  obli- 
gated to  provide  similar  funding  to  others 
and  direct  the  executive  branch  to  per- 
form qualification  or  certification  testing 
of  that  particular  item? 

Third,  the  Enforcer  has  not  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  while  technically  this  may  not 
be  required,  it  surely  violates  the  spirit 
of  the  authorization  process.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Enforcer  funding  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  bill.  It  will  set  an 
unmeinageable  precedent  because  every- 
one with  enough  political  clout  will  use 
that  precedent  as  justification  to  have 
Included  in  future  appropriations  biUs 
their  favorite  something-or-other. 

On  another  point,  we  are,  if  Enforcer 
should  remain  in  this  bill,  headed  toward 
a  sole  source  contract  arrangement.  If 
the  DOD  requires  an  aircraft  with  the 
performance  and  characteristics  of  En- 
forcer, then  those  parameters  should  be 
properly  drawn  In  a  request  for  proposal 
and  then  competed  industry-wide. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  discussed  the 
performance  capabilities  of  the  Enforcer 
or  how  it  compares  to  the  A-10  on  an 
"equal  effective  force"  basis.  These  and 
other  comparison  data  are  available  in 
the  various  hearings  I  mentioned.  I  will 
summarize  by  saying  that.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Enforcer  Is  not  the  type  of  aircraft 
required  for  air  warfare  as  we  know  It 
today. 

Mr.  President,  with  no  disrespect  to 
this  airplane — I  have  seen  it.  I  was  in- 
vited to  fly  it,  and  unfortunately  I  could 
not  accommodate  myself  at  that  date — it 
is  similar  in  design  and  appearance  to 
the  Air  Force  P-51 ;  substituting  for  the 
reciprocal  engine  is  a  turbine  engine  with 
the  shaft  drive.  It  is  highly  maneuver- 
able.  It  can  carry  a  very  substantial 
load.  But  in  my  opinion  it  is  very  vul- 
nerable to  ground-fire  because  that  par- 
ticular aircraft  in  World  War  n  was 
likewise  very  susceptible  to  ground-flre, 
and  it  was  used  as  a  medium  to  high  alti- 
tude intercepter  flghter  at  which  it  was 
very  good. 

As  far  as  this  airplane  for  personal 
flying,  I  would  enjoy  It  very  mudi,  but. 
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frankly,  it  is  not  one  that  I  would  want 
CO  be  shot  at  if  I  tuy^pened  to  be  in  it 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  are  enough 
procedural  di£Bcultles  alone  with  this 
particular  program  to  warrant  its  being 
dropped  from  the  bill.  If  at  some  future 
time  the  DOD  requests  R.  <i  D.  funding 
for  an  aircraft  of  this  type,  then  the  re- 
quest can  be  considered  in  the  normal 
authorization  manner.  This  is  the  procr 
ess  that  has  served  us  well,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  make  an  exception  now. 

Summarily,  my  reasons  for  opposing 
the  Enforcer  aircraft  are: 

First,  Enforcer  is  not  required  by  the 
Department  of  Defense; 

Second.  Congress  should  not  subsidize 
a  private  enterprise  product  especially  in 
order  to  qualify  that  product  for  foreign 
sales; 

Third.  The  Air  Force  states  no  further 
testing  of  Enforcer  is  required  to  verify 
performance  data.  Air  Force  accepts  the 
performance  data  as  given  by  the  de- 
veloper; 

Fourth.  The  Enforcer  has  not  been  au- 
thorized; 

Fifth.  To  fimd  this  airplane  is  to  direct 
a  sole  source  procurement;  and 

Sixth.  The  Enforcer  does  not  measure 
up  to  the  A-10  when  compared  on  a  force 
effectiveness  basis. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  urge  my  amendment 
be  adopted  and  the  funds  for  the  En- 
forcer aircraft  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  $5.6  million  in  the  de- 
fense bill  for  a  flight  test  of  the  Enforcer 
aircraft  which  was  approved  by  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Some  years  ago  Secretary  Packard, 
and  later  Secretary  Schlesinger,  encour- 
aged private  industry  to  develop  low 
cost,  effective  weapon  systems  to  help 
ease  the  «plraling  costs  of  defense  pre- 
paredness. The  developer  of  the  Enforcer 
was  encouraged  by  Secretary  Packard. 

COST  AND  NEED  FOK  TKST 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
the  Enforcer  is  not  being  proposed  as  a 
replacement  for  the  A-10.  However,  it 
could  serve  in  a  hi-lo  relationship  with 
the  A-10  to  save  money  such  as  now  pro- 
posed by  the  development  of  the  F-16 
and  F-18  as  mixes  with  the  P-14  and 
P-15.  In  fact,  an  Enforcer  would  be  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  Its  counterpart  where- 
as the  P-16  and  F-18  may  cost  nearly 
as  much  as  our  present  Inventory  planes 

The  beauty  of  this  proposal,  however 
Is  that  prototype  development  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  private  industry  and 
we  are  merely  asking  for  a  triservice 
tat  to  validate  the  developer's  claims 
This  test  would  cost  $9.3  million  over  a 
2-year  period,  and  $5.6  mllUon  is  in 
the  current  bill  with  the  remaining  $3  7 
to  be  provided  next  year.  That  sum  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  about  two  of  the  729 
A-lO's  platmed  for  purchase  by  the  Air 
Force. 

This  is  an  econpmy  proposal  as  the 
Enforcer  is  estimated  to  cost  less  than 
$1  million  per  copy  based  on  the  same 
acquisition  numbers,  yet  it  offers  some 
unique  features  which  have  attracted 
bipartisan  support.  Besides  a  number  of 


Hoiise  Members,  Senators  Proxiore, 
Jackson,  McIntyre,  and  Tower  joined 
me  last  year  in  asking  for  a  test.  Since 
that  time  many  other  Senators  have 
voted  in  committee  or  advised  me  of  their 
support. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  sure  the  Senators 
haveall  available  data  on  this  matter,  we 
have  placed  on  each  desk  a  copy  of  the 
hearings  in  July  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Research  and  Development 
Committee  and  other  material  about  this 
aircraft.  However,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize the  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
test. 

FOUR  MAIK  AREAS 

There  are  four  areas  which  need  dis- 
cussion. First,  the  general  quahties  of 
the  Enforcer.  Second,  its  survivabiUty 
features.  Third,  why  a  four-prototype 
flight  test  is  needed,  and  fourth,  why  it 
was  added  to  the  appropriations  bill. 

GENERAL  VALUE  OF  THE  ENFORCER 

Low  cost  of  less  than  $1  million  per 
copy. 

Its  single  jet/prop  engine  whicli  uses 
a  fraction  of  the  fuel  of  pure  jets,  offers 
greater  acceleration  than  a  jet,  provides 
long  loiter  time  and  will  take  the  En- 
forcer at  the  same  speeds  and  at  longer 
range  than  the  A-10— page  104,  4th  line. 
Senate  hearings.  Its  3,000-mile  unfueled 
ferry  range  makes  it  easily  deployable 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Enforcer  engine,  the  Lycoming 
T55-L-9,  is  interchangeable  with  the 
Chinook  helicopter,  easily  maintainable 
due  to  simplicity,  can  operate  from  the 
field  without  an  external  starter  and 
burns  fuel  available  from  ground  units. 
Also,  the  Army  has  over  300  of  these 
engines  in  storage  which  were  removed 
from  Chinooks. 

The  ability  to  operate  off  dirt,  rocky 
or  muddy  unimproved  air  strips.  The 
A-10  was  proposed  to  have  this  capa- 
bility, but  the  Air  Force  now  admits  its 
nose  wheel  landing  gear  and  heavy 
weight  limits  it  to  hard  surface  fields, 
most  of  which  would  be  pretargeted  and 
knocked  out  the  first  day  of  a  war  in 
Europe— page  108,  116  General  Stewart's 
statement.  Senate  hearings. 

The  Enforcer's  10  ordnance  stations 
will  handle  anything  in  the  military  in- 
ventorr  up  to  1,000-pound  category.  It 
can  carry  the  Maverick  tank -killing  mis- 
sile, as  well  as  electronic  countermeasure 
pods  and  the  Rockeye  bomb  and  Side- 
winder—air-to-air  defense  missile. 

The  Enforcer  is  derived,  not  modified 
from  the  P-51  Mustang,  and  has  pilot 
ejection  seats,  the  Marconi-Elliott 
headsup  display,  and  is  very  easy  to  fiy. 
Two  Air  Force  pilots  who  testified  in 
the  Senate  hearings  gave  it  high  marks 
and  reported  ofBcially  it  is  a  very  suit- 
able state  of  the  art  replacement  for  the 
A-l— pages  76.  78,  80,  Senate  hearings. 

SURVrVABILITT    FEATURES 


The  Enforcer  has  more  armor  per 
pound  of  aircraft  than  any  plane  In  the 
world.  Its  jet-prop  engine  is  armored,  a 
feature  totally  lacking  on  the  A-lO's  two 
larger  engines. 

Other  armor  protects  the  pilot,  hy- 
draulic systems,  and  other  vital  areas. 

This  armor,  developed  by  the  Bristol 
Co.  in  England,  will  defeat  the  Soviet 


quad  23  mm  at  zero  obliquity.  Further, 
it  is  so  effective  that  when  the  Air  FV}rce 
learned  about  it  through  the  Enforcer 
program,  plans  for  tests  and  possible  ap- 
plication to  U.S.  aircraft  were  made. 
General  Stewart  also  admitted  this  ce- 
ramic armor  is  probably  less  costly  than 
titanium  armor  used  on  A-10 — ^page  103, 
Senate  hearings. 

The  Enforcer  has  redimdant  stainless 
steel  control  cables  and  the  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command  says  "in  general  the 
flight  controls  are  considered  to  be  highly 
survivable,  yet  inexpensive — page  19 
Senate  hearings. 

Its  small  size,  one.  third  of  that  of  the 
A-10,  means  it  will  take  less  hits.  This  is 
supported  by  Air  Force  testimony — page 
104,  Senate  hearings. 

Cockpit  visability  of  360  degrees  will 
enable  the  Enforcer  to  guard  against  air 
attack,  and  it  can  carry  the  sidewinder 
plus  its  internal  guns  as  its  air-to-air 
weapon.  However,  due  to  its  cost  you 
could  have  more  Enforcers  and  accept 
greater  losses  than  with  far  more  ex- 
pensive aircraft. 

The  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  re- 
port found  its  fuel  tank  design,  internal 
and  external,  are  good  state  of  the  art 
design  and  have  good  survivability.  This 
was  confirmed  later  by  the  Air  Force 
briefing  showing  a  chart  rating  the  En- 
forcer as  follows:  "Survivability,  agility, 
excellent;  hardiness  good — page  19.  Sen- 
ate hearings. 

The  Air  Force  admitted  the  Enforcer 
was  less  vulnerable  than  the  A-10  or  A-7 
to  the  heat-seeking  Soviet  SA-7  missile 
which  brought  down  so  many  planes  in 
the  recent  Middle  East  war— page  94. 
chart.  Senate  hearings. 

The  small  turn  radius  of  the  Enforcer, 
because  of  its  size  and  acceleration,  would 
enable  it  to  approach  targets  in  contour 
flying  and  possibly  escape  from  missiles 
which  larger  and  heavier  planes  could 
not  do  so  effectively. 

Less  susceptibility  to  foreign  object 
damage  to  the  engine  because  of  small 
intake  air  scoop.  In  fact,  the  Boston  and 
New  York  air  disasters — the  New  York 
event  only  yesterday — demonstrate  vul- 
nerability of  pure  Jet  engines  to  Ingest 
birds  when  operating  in  a  low  altitude 
environment. 

WHY  IS   A  TEST  NEEDED? 

To  validate  the  computer  studies  made 
by  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  although  some 
validation  was  provided  in  the  pave  coin 
test. 

To  see  if  performance  justifies  further 
consideration  of  the  Enforcer  for  use  in 
a  hl-lo  mix  or  by  one  of  our  military 
services. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  takes  a  man 
with  a  heart  and  a  brain  to  determine 
final  performance  parameters.  Any  pilot 
will  support  that  view. 

Certain  improvements  made  to  the  En- 
forcer since  1971  have  not  been  flight 
tested. 

Detailed  reasons  for  a  flight  test  are 
given  on  Page  56  and  57  of  the  Senate 
hearings,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator. 

WHY  FUNDS  WERE  ADDED  TO   THIS  BILL 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Research 
and  Development  Committee  was  not 
able  to  hear  testimony  on  this  program 
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until  after  the  authorization  bill  was 
passed. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Defense 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  this  pro- 
gram with  Chairman  McClellan,  rank- 
ing minority  member  Senator  Milton 
Young  and  others  present. 

Hearings  in  the  House  were  confusing 
because  some  of  the  initial  Air  Force 
testimony  was  inaccurate  as  General 
Stewart  later  admitted.  However,  close 
votes^ept  the  Enforcer  out  of  the  bill 
with  much  of  the  difficulty  related  to  Air 
Force  resistance  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  Coun- 
sel and  the  Senate  Parliamentarian  have 
stated  addition  of  this  test  to  the  appro- 
priations bill  is  legal  and  proper. 

In  closing  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  be- 
lief the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayer 
and  the  national  defense  establishment 
will  be  served  by  conducting  this  rela- 
tively inexpensive  test,  when  compared 
against  normal  development  costs  of  air- 
craft. Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  vote  "no"  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire), 
who  takes  the  same  position  as  I  do,  to- 
gether with  others  who  have  asked  for 
the  test,  has  a  statement  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  see  him  in  the  Chamber,  so 
I  will  read  his  questions  and  answers 
into  the  Record  at  this  point.  These  are 
questions  and  answers  with  respect  to 
the  Enforcer  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire). 
Questions  and  Answers  On  the  Enforcer 

Q.  What  Is  the  Enforcer? 

A.  A  cheap,  reliable  close  support  aircraft 
designed  to  protect  ground  troops  In  battle. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  pro- 
gram? 

A.  Funds  for  a  flight  test  of  the  Enforcer 
are  contained  In  the  Defense  Appropriations' 
Bill  as  recommended  unanimously  by  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  and  approved  by  the 
full  Committee.  Total  funding  for  FT  1976 
and  transition — $6.6  million.  Total  test 
funds  required — $9.3  million. 

Q.  Has  the  Enforcer  been  slipped  Into  the 
bill? 

A.  No.  Five  sets  of  hearings  have  been  held 
on  the  Enforcer  Including  two  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  House 
Appropriation  Conunlttee,  the  Senate  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  the 
Senate  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee of  Armed  Services.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  R&D  Subcommittee  has  joined 
In  calling  for  a  test  of  this  aircraft. 

Q.  What  is  the  rationale  for  adding  fimds 
for  an  aircraft  not  requested  by  the  Pen- 
tagon? 

A.  As  with  the  light  weight  fighter  pro- 
gram three  years  ago.  which  was  also  op- 
posed by  the  Defense  Department,  Enforcer 
supporters  beUeve  that  a  flight  test  Is  neces- 
sary  to  conflrm  that  this  plane  is  the  most 
cost  effective  close  support  vehicle  avail- 
able. 

Q.  Who  supports  this  test  program? 

A.  Senators  Proxmire,  Thurmond,  Jack- 
son, McIntyre  and  Tower. 

Q.  Is  there  any  commitment  to  purchasing 
Enforcers? 

A.  None.  Sponsors  believe  that  only  a  rea- 
sonable test  Is  warranted  at  thU  time.  Pro- 
duction Judgments  can  only  be  made  on  the 
oasis  of  a  full  test  program. 


Q.  How  much  money  has  been  spent  on 
the  Enforcer  to  date? 

A.  None.  It  has  been  developed  entirely 
with  private  funds.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  called  for  aerospace  corporations 
to  fund  their  own  programs  in  the  national 
Interest.  This  is  the  first  example  of  this 
initiative. 

Q.  What  is  the  position  of  the  Air  Force 
on  the  Enforcer? 

A.  The  Air  Force  is  adamantly  opposed  to 
the  Enforcer.  They  have  released  erroneous 
information  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
aircraft.  (See  Congressional  Record  July  1, 
1974,  p.  21979.)  They  have  conducted  an 
evaluation  purporting  to  prove  the  Enforcer 
is  not  cost  effective.  This  evaluation  is  in 
error  on  a  number  of  significant  points  (de- 
tails available)  and  In  fact  can  be  cited  to 
prove  the  contrary  case. 

Q.  Why  is  Proxmire  supporting  the  En- 
forcer? 

A.  At  one  fourth  the  price  of  existing  close 
support  aircraft,  and  considering  the  need 
to  retain  numbers  of  aircraft  without  in- 
creasing unit  prices,  the  Enforcer  deserves 
to  be  tested.  Any  commitment  beyond  that 
is  only  speculative.  It  Is  an  economy  vote 
similar  to  the  initial  decisions  by  Congress 
to  move  toward  a  light  weight  fighter. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  questions 
and  answers  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  made  available.  I  see 
that  he  is  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  time 
limit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  Senator  Thur- 
mond in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  may  well  cost  $2  bil- 
lion to  $3  billion,  in  the  guise  of  saving 
$6  million. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  support  a 
full  flight  test  of  this  aircraft.  Why?  For 
a  number  of  rather  uncomplicated  but 
compelling  reasons : 

First,  the  last  Middle  East  war  taught 
us  one  exceedingly  important  lesson.  The 
flghting  consumed  enormous  quantities 
of  equipment.  That  means  that  U.S. 
forces  in  the  future  must  be  equipped 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  aircraft  to 
maintain  a  battlefield  capabihtj*.  The  En- 
forcer, costing  less  than  $1  milhon  each, 
shows  promise  of  providing  just  that  kind 
of  economical  capability. 

Second,  this  is  the  first  time,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
sponse to  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  call 
for  private  funding  of  new  technology. 
Not  a  dime  of  taxpayers  funds  has  gone 
into  this  program.  Now,  with  a  highly 
capable  aircraft  at  hand,  it  only  makes 
good  sense  that  we  should  test  it  out  and 
see  just  how  promising  it  is. 

Third,  the  Enforcer  will  only  cost  about 
one-fourth  the  price  of  current  close  sup- 
port aircraft.  One-fourth  the  cost.  Any- 
thing that  costs  one-fourth  the  price  of 
other  programs  yet  promises  nearly  the 
same  capability  should  not  go  untested. 

Fourth,  I  can  understand  why  the  Air 
Force  is  so  adamant  against  this  test. 
After  all,  they  did  not  develop  this  plane. 
They  spent  $300  million  to  develop  an- 
other plane  which  is  now  in  production 
at  four  times  the  prospective  price  of  the 
Enforcer.  Thus,  if  the  Enforcer  pans  out, 
the  Air  Force  will  be  embarrassed.  Such 
Is  bureaucratic  poUtics  and  self-protec- 
tion. 


Fifth,  the  Enforcer  concept  has  re- 
ceived a  thorough  hearing  in  Congress. 
It  has  not  just  popped  out  of  the  air  at 
the  last  minute.  This  aircraft  has  been 
available  for  test  for  2  years.  And  for  2 
years  the  Air  Force  has  put  up  every  road 
block  possible  to  even  a  reasonable  fiight 
test  program  for  the  Enforcer. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  saying,  when  the 
acting  majority  leader  secured  the  fioor. 
that  the  Enforcer  concept  has  not  Just 
occurred.  There  have  been  hearings  on 
it.  We  know  about  it.  It  is  nothing  new. 

Just  this  year,  there  have  been  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  two  occasions,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  cf  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  the  R.  &  D.  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Let  us  agree  that  no  one  has 
sprimg  this  concept  on  Congress.  Any 
subcommittee  could  have  held  hearings 
on  this-matter.  Four  did.  Unfortunately, 
the  hearings  before  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee here  in  the  Senate  were  conducted 
after  the  bill  passed.  Therefore,  this 
measure  was  brought  up  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Bill. 

The  Defense  Subcommittee  accepted 
this  fiight  test  without  opposition.  The 
full  committee  accepted  this  flight  test 
without  opposition.  It  has  the  support 
of  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sentors  who 
have  released  information  about  it  for 
over  a  year.  This  group  includes  myself. 
Senator  Thttrmond,  Senator  Jackson. 
Senator  Tower,  and  Senator  McIntyrb. 
We  have  aU  called  for  a  flight  test  pro- 
gram. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  Enforcer  has 
had  ample  opportunity  to  examine  and 
question  this  concept,  in  or  out  of  com- 
mittee. The  WaU  Street  Journal  has 
carried  a  number  of  articles  about  the 
Enforcer.  So  have  the  trade  magazines. 
Hearings  have  been  published.  Staff 
hearings  have  been  conducted.  The  Air 
Force  has  had  a  complete  opportunity 
to  present  its  case.  There  should  be  no 
question  about  the  openness  of  this  pro- 
posal. It  has  been  out  for  all  to  see.  The 
very  fact  that  we  are  debating  the  sub- 
ject today  is  proof  of  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  the  chaUenge 
to  this  program  proposed  by.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  .  I  recog- 
nize his  expertise  in  this  area.  I  welcome 
the  challenge  because  the  facts  are  so 
convincing  that  the  Enforcer  should  be 
tested,  that  the  debate  will  quickly  prove 
that  point. 

Last.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  back  a  few  years, 
when  we  first  began  discusshig  the  light- 
weight fighter  program.  The  Air  Force 
was  opposed  to  it  and  so  was  the  Navy. 
They  wanted  to  continue  buying  the 
more  expensive,  do-everything-at-any- 
price  aircraft.  Today  we  have  a  light- 
weight fighter  program— thanks  to  the 
initiatives  of  this  body. 

Let  us  not  overlook  another  opportu- 
nity to  exploit  technology  that  is  reason- 
able in  cost  and  effective  in  combat.  We 
have  limited  resources.  If  we  do  not  use 
them  wisely,  as  one  aerospace  corpora- 
tion president  once  said,  we  will  fast 
approach  the  point  when  the  Air  Force 
win  have  one  plane  and  let  all  the  ofB- 
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cers  take  turns  flying  It.  Supporting  a 
flight  test  of  the  Enforcer  is  a  step  back 
toward  financial  soundness. 

Mr.   President,   I   thank   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  I  am  happy  to  support  his  position. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
the  excellent  statement  he  has  made.  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  this  air- 
craft is  not  going  into  development.  This 
plane  has  been  privately  developed,  it 
has  not  cost  the  Government  a  dime.  This 
is  merely  a  test — merely  a  test — to  see 
whether  this  plane  will  save  the  Govern- 
ment money.  If  this  test  proves  success- 
ful and  if  it  should  be  used,  it  could  save 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  If  it  turns 
out  that  it  is  not  selected,  not  chosen  for 
the  missicMi,  then  there  are  only  a  few 
million  dollars  that  have  been  spent  on 
the  test. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  my 
distingiiished  friend  from  Arizona  had 
no  objection  to  this  test.  I  am  surprised 
that  he  brought  up  this  matter  and  ob- 
jected to  a  test.  In  1973,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sims  that  reads: 

Deab  Ed:  It  Is  good  to  know  that  they  are 
going  to  run  tests  on  the  Enforcer,  and  nat- 
urally. I  hope  they  come  out  well.  There  is 
no  way  a  computer  can  fly  an  airplane.  Some- 
body with  eyes  and  a  brain  has  to  do  It. 

With  best  wishes. 

Babst  Golowater. 

I  am  sorry  my  friend  has  changed  his 
view.  He  has  a  right  to  change  it.  Cer- 
tainly back  then  he  favored  the  test,  in 
1973. 1  do  not  understand  why  he  is  offer- 
ing an  amendment  today  to  eliminate 
the  test. 

Again.  I  repeat,  this  is  merely  a  test,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  can  save 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Gov'ernment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  my  friend  from  South  Carolina 
has  raised  the  question,  this  aircraft  has 
not  been  authorized  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House.  I  have  said  in  my  state- 
ment, as  I  have  said  right  along,  this  is 
a  good  airplane.  The  Air  Force  agrees 
with  every  statement  that  the  builders 
have  made.  They  accept  without  test  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  about 
it.  It  is  just  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  one's 
face,  neither  the  Air  Force  nor  the  Navy 
nor  the  Marines  have  any  use  for  this  air- 
craft. 

Now,  I  have  no  objection,  as  I  told  my 
friends  who  developed  this,  and  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  one  of  my  strongest 
supporters  In  the  State  of  Florida — and 
If  I  followed  normal  procedure  I  would 
probably  feel  I  should  support  him — I 
have  told  him  my  position  is,  and  I  hope 
he  tmderstands  because  we  have  been 
friends,  that  this  is  plainly  and  simply 
an  attempt  to  nm  aroimd  the  normal 
procedures  .of  Congress,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  get  away  from  the  au- 
thorization before  appropriations.  I 
think  it  is  a  wrong  procedure. 

If  this  is  allowed,  let  me  tell  you  there 
are  many  aircraft  companies  in  this 
country  that  can  build  an  effective  low- 
cost  ground -support  aircraft,  but  they 
will  not  be  effective  in  combat,  and  this 
Is  the  problem  which  the  Air  Force  has. 


They  have  to  have  something  that  is  go- 
ing to  survive,  and  the  Air  Force  has  not 
yet.  nor  has  the  Navy  nor  the  Marines, 
said,  "We  want  this  airplane."  But  they 
will  say,  "We  agree  to  every  statement 
of  performance  made  by  the  manufac- 
tiu"er." 

So  my  objection,  in  answer  to  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina,  is  if  he  had 
introduced  this  in  the  proper  way  and 
fought  it  through  the  Subcommittee  on 
Tactical  Air,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  then  fought  it  through  the  full  com- 
mittee, I  probably  would  have  been  by  his 
side. 

I  just  do  not  Uke  to  see  us  taking  this 
very,  very  dangerous  step  of  appropriat- 
ing for  an  imauthorized  item,  particu- 
larly in  the  overcrowded  field  of  the  mil- 
itary. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  the  beghining  I 
was  very  much  for  this  airplane  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost-effectiveness.  But 
after  getting  into  it,  the  nature  of  its 
concept  and  what  is  planned,  I  want  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  pursue  the  de- 
velopment of  an  airplane  that  is  an  obso- 
lete airplane,  re-created  solely  on  the 
basis  of  price. 

There  is  one  difference  between  pur- 
chasing an  airplane  and  purchasing  an 
automobile,  and  that  has  to  do  with 
safety.  I  was  impressed  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  said  about  the 
grave  danger  from  groimd  fire  In  the 
utilization  of  this  airplane. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  this:  The  point  has 
been  raised  here  that  it  has  not  been  au- 
thorized. I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri,  or  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada — 
and  they  are  all  three  on  this  subcom- 
mittee— is  it  not  true  that  the  Tactical 
Air  Subcommittee  recommended  to  the 
full  committee  that  the  F-18  be  put  in 
the  defense  authorization  bill  although 
no  hearings  had  been  held? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  agree  to 
that  because  the  hearings  were  held,  but 
they  were  held  after  the  authorization 
bUl  was  passed,  and  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  the  F-18. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  that  at  some 
length  later  on. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  show  that  action  was  taken 
and  there  may  have  been  some  justifiable 
reason  for  it.  Our  authorization  bill  in 
the  Senate,  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, was  passed  before  the  hearing 
on  the  Enforcer  was  held  by  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee.  Sena- 
tor MclNTYRE,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, is  one  of  those  who  has  joined  in 
asking  for  a  test  of  this  airplane.  So  the 
point  on  the  F-18  is,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  hard  and  fast  rule, 
but  when  they  raised  a  point  that  there 
was  no  hearing  on  the  F-18  as  such,  how- 
ever the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tac  Air  Subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  chairman  of  it, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  a  member 


of  it,  and  this  F-18  was  put  in  without 
any  hearing  on  that  particular  plane 
I  j  ust  wanted  to  bring  that  out. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  have  an 
amendment  I  am  going  to  call  up  to 
strike  the  F-18  on  precisely — not  pre- 
cisely— but  pretty  much  the  same  rea- 
sons I  am  advancing  for  my  position 
against  the  Enforcer. 

Now,  I  cannot  accept  the  idea  that  the 
F-18  was  not  properly  authorized.  It  was 
mentioned  as  a  Navy  air  combat  fighter 
line  item  in  the  Navy  request  for  air- 
craft. However,  we  did  not  hold  hearings 
on  the  F-18  until  after  the  authorization 
bill  had  been  passed.  We  held  7  hours  of 
hearings  on  that  just  very  recently.  But 
I  am  as  opposed  to  the  F-18 — not  in  gen- 
eral principle  as  I  am  opposed  to  the 
method  of  acquiring  the  Enforcer. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  long 
as  the  Senator  posed  a  question  to  me 
as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
will  say  he  is  categorically  wrong  in  what 
he  says.  We  authorized  the  Navy  air  com- 
bat fighter,  and  we  provided  the  fund- 
ing for  it.  and  then  the  source  selection 
was  held  after  that  period  in  time,  and 
the  source  selection  then  came  out  with 
the  recommendation  for  the  F-18.  So  the 
Senator  is  wrong  in  what  he  has  stated 
there. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  support  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER)  In  Urging  deletion  of  the 
$5.6  million  added  to  the  fiscal  year 
1976/7T  Defense  Appropriations  bill  for 
R.  &  D.  on  prototypes  of  the  Enforcer 
airplane.  This  project  was  not  authorized 
for  appropriations  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  pointed  out,  and  should  not  be 
funded.  I  think  we  would  be  establish- 
ing a  very  dangerous  precedent  in  this 
instance  if  we  were  to  go  ahead  and  ap- 
propriate for  something  that  was  not 
authorized  either  by  the  Senate  or  by 
the  House. 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  left  the  floor  because  I  am  going 
to  comment  on  a  number  of  items  that  I 
think  he  might  have  found  of  interest  in 
light  of  the  statement  that  he  made. 

WHAT   IS   THE   ■NKXtCB? 

The  Enforcer  Is  a  World  War  n  P-51 
Mustang  fighter  plane  reengined  with  a 
turbo-prop.  That  is  really  what  it  is.  a 
World  War  II  airplane.  It  is  over  30  years 
old.  The  P-51  was  a  great  combat  air- 
plane in  its  day — which  was  30  years 
ago — but  times  have  changed  and  tech- 
nology has  evolved,  and  modem  combat 
planes  are  far  more  capable  than  those 
of  the  second  world  war. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  scrapped  as 
obsolete  airplanes  far  more  capable  than 
the  Enforcer.  Let  us  take  the  A-1  Sky- 
raider  as  a  case  In  point.  That  is  one  very 
good  example. 

The  A-1  was  developed  right  after 
World  War  n  as  a  close  air  support  dive 
bomber,  and  it  had  a  long  and  useful 
life.  It  was  even  used  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Vietnam  war  for  the  same  mission 
proposed  by  the  backers  of  the  Enforcer, 
which  is  dive  bombing  and  strafing  in 
support  of  ground  troops.  The  A-1  was 
very  effective  for  this  mission  early  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  when  it  was  unopposed  by 
anti-aircraft  defenses,  because  it  carried 


a  large  bomb  load  and  had  good  loiter 
time  while  airborne  over  the  troops  in 
combat.  However  when  modem  day  air 
defenses  were  introduced  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  into  the  confiict,  with  radar 
guided  antiaircraft  guns,  SAM  missiles, 
and  SA-7  Strella  hand-held  missiles,  tlie 
A-1  was  driven  out  of  the  high-threat 
areas  and  eventually  out  of  our  combat 
forces.  Mr.  President,  the  A-1  had  to  be 
retired  from  our  own  inventory  because 
it  is  obsolete,  it  just  cannot  survive  on 
the  modern-day  battlefield.  And  yet  the 
A-1,  which  we  have  scrapped,  is  a  new- 
areas  and  eventually  out  of  our  combat 
forces.  Mr.  President,  the  A-1  had  to  be 
retired  from  our  own  inventory  because 
it  is  obsolete,  it  just  can  not  survive  on 
the  modem-day  battlefield.  And  yet  the 
A-1,  which  we  have  scrapped,  is  a  new- 
er and  much  more  capable  plane  than  the 
P-51  Enforcer. 

THE  A-1  VERSUS  THE  ENTORCEB 

Let  us  look  at  some  comparisons  of  the 
A-1  versus  the  Enforcer.  Hrst  of  all, 
bomb  load  capability. 

The  A-1  has  15  bomb  racks  under  its 
wings,  with  a  minimum  weight  capacity 
per  station  of  2,000  pounds  and  a  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  3,600  poimds.  The  En- 
forcer has  10  bomb  stations,  ranging  in 
capacity  from  1,000  pounds  down  to  350 
pounds. 

For  practical  purposes  neither  of  these 
planes  can  carry  the  maximum  bomb 
load  potential,  but  here  are  some  realis- 
tic comparisons:  First.  For  a  50-mlle 
radius  close  air  support  mission,  the  A-1 
can  carry  8,400  poimds  of  bombs  and  the 
Enforcer  can  carry  4,800  pounds,  just 
barely  over  half  as  much;  Second.  For  a 
200-mile  mission  radius,  the  A-1  carries 
7.300  poimds  and  the  Enforcer  only  4.000 
pounds:  Third.  For  a  400-mile  radius, 
the  A-1  carries  6,000  pounds  and  the  En- 
forcer only  2,900  pounds.  So  overall  the 
A-1  has  roughly  double  the  range-pay- 
load  of  the  Enforcer  in  bomb  carrying 
capability. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  two  airplanes' 
strafing  potential,  a  most  important  as- 
pect of  a  close  air-support  plane.  The 
A-1  was  armed  with  four  20-milllmeter 
cannons,  whereas  the  Enforcer  only  has 
.50  cahber  machineguns.  With  the  20-mm 
the  A-1  at  least  can  shoot  up  an  armored 
personnel  carrier  although  it  cannot  de- 
feat tank  armor.  On  the  other  hand  the 
.50  caliber  will  not  even  stop  an  armored 
personnel  carrier  and  is  good  only 
against  personnel  or  trucks  smd  jeeps. 
The  .50  caliber  is  an  obsolete  gun  as  a 
strafing  weapon. 

SiaviCES  DO  NOT  WANT  ENFORCBR 

Let  me  make  It  very  clear  that  the 
Enforcer  has  been  flight-tested  already 
by  the  Air  Force,  back  in  1971. 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  not  here  to  hear  that  remark 
because  hp  made  the  statement  a  few 
minutes  ago,  why  do  we  object  to  hav- 
ing the  airplane  tested?  It  has  been 
tested.  It  was  tested  by  the  Air  Force 
in  1971,  flight  tested. 

It  has  been  studied  by  the  Marines, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  all  have  re- 
jected it  as  being  inferior  to  the  planes 
they  have  now.  They  do  not  want  it. 


The  Marines'  assessment  of  the  En- 
forcer, in  a  November  1974  paper,  was 
the  following: 

The  Marine  Corps  does  not  have  a  require- 
ment for  an  Enlorcer  type  aircraft,  nor  coiild 
the  Marine  Corps  afford  to  give  up  any  of 
its  more  capable,  limited  assets  for  the  En- 
forcer or  any  aircraft  that  provides  a  lesser 
combat  capabUlty. 

The  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen. 
David  Jones,  wrote  to  Chairman  Stennis 
in  November  1974  and  made  the  follow- 
ing points: 

First.  The  Enforcer  is  not  as  effective 
or  cost-effective  as  the  A-10. 

Second.  There  is  no  value  to  be  gained 
from  another  prototype  flight  test  of  the 
Enforcer  as  the  Air  Force  has  already 
tested  it. 

Third.  The  Air  Force  has  no  military 
requirement  for  the  Enforcer,  and  If  it 
did  have  one  it  could  not  go  sole-source 
for  R.  &  D.  because  there  are  other  air- 
plane competitors  for  the  Enforcer-type 
role. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Air  Force 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  let- 
ter of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
points  out  in  detail  that  the  Enforcer 
has  been  very  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  Air  Force. 

ENFORCER    NOT    AUTHORIZED 

Also,  Mr.  President,  we  should  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  Enforcer  has  not 
been  authorized  for  appropriations. 

Knowing  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin's long  interest  in  that  field,  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  hear  him  say  he 
would  support  this  test,  even  though  it 
was  not  carried  in  the  authorization. 

Despite  numerous  hearings  before  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, no  congressional  authorization 
was  added  for  the  Enforcer  in  this  year's 
bill  and  there  never  has  been  any  De- 
fense Department  budget  request  for  the 
Enforcer. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  violate  our  established  practices  and 
procedures  of  the  authorization-appro- 
priation process  to  add  money  for  R.  &  D. 
on  an  item  not  in  the  budget  request.  In- 
clusion of  an  Enforcer  appropriation  in 
this  bill  will  contravene  directly  this  es- 
tablished practice. 

6I7MMART 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  any 
more  needs  to  be  said  about  this  Enforcer 
matter,  except  in  summary  to  say  it  will 
be  a  blatant  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ter that  Senator  Goldwater  and  I  wrote 
concerning  the  Enforcer  be  added  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  fellow  Senators  to  vote  for  our 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  funds  for 
the  Enforcer. 


ExHiBrr  I 


Department  of  the  Air  Force, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  22, 1974. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
US.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  A  number  of  In- 
quiries from  members  of  (Xingress  and  com- 
mittee staff  oClces  have  evidenced  Interest 
In  the  Enforcer  aircraft.  This  letter  Is  to 
Inform  you  of  the  results  of  a  study  we  have 
completed  which  examined  the  E^nXorcer  In  a 
number  of  applications. 

In  late  summer,  Mr.  David  B.  Lindsay  wrote 
soliciting  Air  Force  support  for  a  flight  test 
of  the  Enforcer.  Subsequently  I  met  with 
Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sims  to 
discuss  the  letter  and  to  gain  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  their  proposal. 
After  this  meeting,  I  was  convinced  that  Mr. 
Lindsay's  concept  deserved  study  because. 
In  principle.  It  paralleled  our  thoughts  on 
achieving  required  mission  capabilities  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  I,  therefore,  asked 
Lt.  General  James  T.  Stewart,  Commander, 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division,  to  conduct 
an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  Enforcer  In 
various  applications  and  in  comparison  to 
other  aircraft  possessing  characteristics  ap- 
propriate to  those  applications.  General 
Stewart  was  speclflcally  instructed  that  he 
was  not  to  be  negatively  Influenced  by  any 
previous  reports,  positions  or  attitudes  re- 
lating to  the  Enforcer. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  General 
Stewart  has  personally  directed  the  study 
which  I  had  tasked.  He  and  his  study  team 
have  traveled  extensively  In  the  United 
States  to  examine  hardware,  discuss  engi- 
neering details  and  seek  expert  advice  on 
various  aspects  of  their  examination.  In  ad- 
dition, an  ASD  engineer  visited  the  Bristol 
Armor  CJompany  In  England  to  obtain  all 
available  data  on  the  proposed  ceramic  ar- 
mor. Mr.  Lindsay  was  contacted  several 
times  to  Insure  that  full  recognition  was  be- 
ing given  to  all  specifics  and  data  sources 
relevant  to  his  proposal  and  that  both  he 
and  General  Stewart  had  fuU  understanding 
of  the  details  of  the  Enforcer  design  and  the 
proposed  developanent/test  program.  Over  40 
man  months  of  the  best  technical  compe- 
tence in  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division 
were  used  In  the  study.  General  Stewart  re- 
cently reported  the  results  of  his  work  to 
me.  the  conclusions  of  which  are  siumna- 
rtzed  In  this  letter. 

With  regard  to  US  Air  Force  applications. 
General  Stewart  studied  the  Enforcer 
against  other  aircraft  (A-37,  A-7,  A-10,  OV- 
10)  that  are  normally  related  to  the  counter- 
Insurgency  or  close  air  support  missions. 
CJost-effectlveness  data  was  developed  on 
various  A-10/E^forcer  force  mixes  using 
tank  kiU  as  the  effectiveness  measure.  Fi- 
nally, General  Stewart  examined  In  detail 
the  value  to  be  gained  from  a  prototype  de- 
velopment/test program  for  the  Enforcer, 
(estimated  by  ASD  to  cost  approximately 
$10.8  million),  and  reviewed  other  similar 
aircraft  designs  that  are  available  or  have 
been  proposed  to  the  Air  Force  over  the  past 
few  years. 

General  Stewart  indicates  that  the  En- 
forcer as  proposed  by  Mr.  Lindsay  should  be 
characterized  as  a  new  airplane  which  would 
require  a  full  development  program,  esti- 
mated by  ASD  to  cost  perhaps  as  much  as 
$127  mUUon  (FY  76  dollars) .  Assuming  the 
predicted  aircraft  performance  characteris- 
tics are  achieved  In  development,  the  En- 
forcer win  not  perform  sufllcienUy  weU  to 
permit  a  cost-effectiveness  benefit  over  the 
A-10. 

While  the  projected  unit  flyway  cost  of  the 
Enforcer  Is  lower  than  the  A-10  ($1.06M  vs 
$2.2M,  FY  75  dollars,  based  on  a  729  aircraft 
acquisition  program)  Its  effectiveness  Is  dls- 
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proportionately  lower  and  no  overall  benefit 
•ocriies  to  the  Enforcer  In  any  force  mix 
examined.  For  example,  assuming  a  force 
mix  of  629  A-lOs  and  200  Maverick /HtTD- 
equlpped  Bnlorcers.  the  combined  combat 
effectiveness  potential  would  be  about  15 
percent  less  than  for  a  total  force  of  729  A- 
10s  alone. 

In  a  similar  vein,  assume  a  fcM-ce  mix  of  329 
A-IOs  and  400  Maverlck/HUD-equlpped  En- 
forcers. The  future  investment  costs  (and 
total  AV- 10/ En  forcer  Program  Costs)  would 
still  be  about  the  same.  The  total  number  of 
people  required  to  man  the  units  of  this 
mixed  force  and  the  total  annual  O&M  co.ts 
would  each  be  about  15  percent  less  than 
for  a  total  force  of  729  A-lOs  alone  The  com- 
bined combat  effectiveness  potential  would 
be  about  30  percent  less  than  for  a  total 
force  of  A-lOs  alone. 

These  conclusions  are  primarily  a  re8\Ut 
of  the  greater — and  more  effective — weapon 
load  and  range/loiter  capability  of  the  A-lO 
and  the  greater  vulnerability  and  lesser  sur- 
vlvabUlty  of  the  Enforcer.  I  am  convinced 
that  Oeneral  Stewart's  conclusions  are  valid 
and  that  every  advantage  was  given  to  the 
Enforcer  In  deriving  them. 

With  regard  to  the  Issue  of  a  prototype 
development/ test  program  to  examine  the 
Enforcer  in  flight  configuration,  Oeneral 
Stewart  concludes  there  is  no  requirement 
for  such  a  program.  There  are,  based  on 
flight  data  from  the  PAVE  COIN  tests  and 
calculations  of  performance  possible  In  the 
most  recent  Enforcer  design  proposal,  no  un- 
answered questions  regarding  Enforcer  ca- 
pabilities. There  Is  no  basic  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Lindsay  regarding  projected  En- 
forcer performance.  Therefore,  development 
and  test  of  the  Enforcer  would  be  an  tmnec- 
esoary  waste  of  dollars. 

Further,  there  Is  no  basis  for  treating  the 
Enforcer  as  a  unique  design  In  terms  of  Its 
performance  characteristics.  Oeneral  Stewart 
Is  In  possession  of  a  number  of  proposals  for 
aircraft  designs  that  were  specifically  tailored 
to  the  CAS/COIN  missions.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Charles  Dusbeck,  Director  of  Marketing, 
American  Jet  Industries,  has  written  me 
recently  offering  the  Super  Pinto  as  a  com- 
petitor to  the  Enforcer  In  the  event  of  Air 
Force  Interest  In  a  prototype  development 
program.  In  view  of  this  known  competitive 
Interest,  we  can  find  no  basis  for  sole  source 
procurement  of  an  Enforcer  development 
contract. 

Contacts  by  United  States  representatives 
with  their  counterparts  in  a  number  of 
allied  governments  did  not  reveal  positive 
foreign  military  sales  Interest  In  the  En- 
forcer. Casual  Interest  was  evidenced  by  only 
two  small  countries,  presuming  the  US  would 
develop  and  produce  the  aircraft. 

I  understand  the  US  Army  has  been  asked 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Oeneral  Cotinsel  to  review  their  require- 
ment for  an  aircraft  with  performance  capa- 
bilities similar  to  the  Enforcer  and  that  they 
have  stated  that  they  would  defer  to  the 
Air  Force  regarding  the  definition  of  require- 
ments for  a  particular  aircraft  to  fulfill  the 
CAS  mission.  Additionally,  the  Army  stated 
that  they  are  completely  satisfied  with  the 
Air  Force's  ability  to  provide  effective  CAS 
and  see  no  reason,  whatsoever,  to  change 
existing  roles  and  mission  agreements. 

Despite  oMi  continuing  Interest  In  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  Air  Force  programs  and 
equipments,  the  exhausUve  study  of  the  En- 
forcer leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
would  be  lU  advised  to  undertake  its  develop- 
ment. Should  you  have  further  questions 
concerning  this  issue,  a  comprehensive  brief- 
ing is  available  for  your  review  and  my  staff 
is  prepared  to  coordinate  a  briefing  date 
suitable  to  aU  concerned.  I  have  informed 
the  other  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  above 


by  separate  correspondence,  and  I  plan  to 
Inform  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Sincerely, 

David  C.  Jones, 
General  VSAF.  Chief  of  Staff. 


ExHtBrT2 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  11, 1975. 

Dear  Coixeacue:  We  are  writing  to  request 
your  support  of  our  amendment  that  will  de- 
lete $5.6  mlUlon  added  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1976 
Defense  Appropriations  bill  for  R&D  on  the 
Enforcer  airplane.  The  funds  were  added  by 
the  Defense  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  during  mark-up  and 
would  be  used  to  build  test  prototypes  of  the 
Enforcer,  a  World  War  II  P-51  fighter  plane 
that  has  be?n  re-engined  with  a  turbo-prop. 

The  following  points  can  be  made  against 
the  Enforcer,: 

1.  The  Defense  Department  does  not  want 
the  plane.  No  funding  has  been  requested  In 
the  FY  1976  budget,  or  in  any  prior  budget 
year,  for  the  Enforcer.  Numerous  hearings 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  Defense  Appropriations  Committees  have 
established  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force.  Ma- 
rines, and  Navy  have  carefully  studied  the 
Enforcer  and  have  relectsd  it  as  lacking  in 
useful  military  capability. 

2.  An  Enforcer  appropriation  has  not  been 
authorized  for  Fiscal  Year  1976.  Neither  the 
House  or  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees 
added  funds  for  the  Enforcer  to  this  year's 
authorization  bill,  and  it  clearly  lacks  line- 
Item  authorization.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  added  the  money  for  R&D 
on  the  Enforcer,  an  action  which  violates  the 
established  practices  and  procedures  of  the 
authorization  and  appropriations  process. 

3.  The  Enforcer  is  not  a  wise  use  of  the  tax- 
payer's money,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
research  and  development  funds  a^  scarce 
and  many  worthwhile  R&D  projects  are  be- 
ing slowed  or  stopped.  In  our  opinion,  the 
Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marines  have  retired 
as  obsolete  planes  far  more  capable  than  the 
Enforcer.  The  A-l  Skyralder  is  a  case  in 
point.  This  propeller -driven  plane  had  near- 
ly double  the  bomb  payload  and  range  of  the 
Enforcer  and  was  used  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  However,  it  had  to  be 
phased  out  of  high  threat  combat  areas  as 
more  sophisticated  anti-aircraft  defenses 
were  introduced,  and  all  remaining  A-ls  have 
long  since  been  retired  from  our  forces.  To 
start  a  development  project  of  a  plane  less 
capable  than  the  obsolete  A-l,  and  for  which 
there  Is  no  stated  requirement,  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  blatant  waste  of  money. 

In  summary,  the  Enforcer  is  not  required 
or  wanted  by  our  military  forces.  It  Is  not  as 
capable  as  other  planes  we  have  long  since 
retired,  and  the  project  has  not,  in  any 
event,  been  authorized  for  appropriations. 
We  hope  that  the  full  Senate  will  reject  the 
funding  for  the  Enforcer  and  request  your 
support  of  our  floor  amendment  to  delete 
the  funds. 

If  you  need  additional  Information  or 
would  like  to  Join  us  as  co-sponsors  of  this 
amendment,  please  contact  our  staff  mem- 
bers. Bob  Old  or  Charles  Cromwell,  on  Ex- 
tension 42127. 

Sincerely, 

Howard    W.    Cannon, 
Chairman.    Tactical   Air  Power   Sub- 
committee. 

Barry  Goldwater, 
Ranking  Minority  Tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee. 


The     PRESroiNG     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  this  plane  being  tested  In  1971 
I  want  to  say  that  In  1971  the  Air  Force 
made  a  test  at  the  contractor's  expense. 


They  have  not  made  a  full  test  by  the 
Air  Force  and  since  then  tremendous 
improvements  have  been  made  In  this 
plane  and  It  Is  now  a  much  superior 
plane.  We  feel,  with  these  Improvements 
that  offset  some  points  raised  at  that 
time  and  we  believe  the  plane  now  is  a 
suitable  plane,  and  worthy  of  a  test 

M  to  the  charge  that  the  A-l  Sky. 
raider  now  retired  Is  more  capable  than 
the  Enforcer,  I  point  to  the  R.  &  D  Sub- 
committee hearings,  two  Air  Force  pilots 
who  testified  view  the  Enforcer  as  a  re- 
placement candidate  for  the  A-l  Both 
men  flew  the  Enforcer  and  stated  in  tes- 
timony that  the  Enforcer  was  a  verv 
suitable  candidate  for  the  A-l  role 

The  A-l  has  an  old  piston  engine,  no 
aimor^  requires  twice  as  long  a  field  for 
takeoff,  presents  twice  as  big  a  target  la 
slower  and  lacks  acceleration  of  the 
Enforcer.  ^ 

nn^f  I  just  wanted  to  bring  out  those 
points  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Vote!  Vote' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  lask 
for  a  roUcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBclent  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  roUcall  vote  but  before  the  roUcaU 

CT  "l^'^^u  ^  ?,^^  ^^^^  t^e  Senator  from 
Florida  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

T^e  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR  '  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
agatast  the  amendment  that  would  strike 
the  Enforcer.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
an  example,  sort  of  a  classic  example 
maybe,  of  an  opportunity  to  save  money 
and  an  opportunity  to  make  and  produce 
a  lower  cost  airplane. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
plane  like  the  Enforcer,  but  right  now 
what  we  are  talking  about  producing  is 
one  that  is  going  to  cost  way.  way  more 
money,  so  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  buy 
much  fewer  copies  than  we  would  be  able 
to  buy,  perhaps  by  the  Enforcer. 

But  again,  the  purpose  of  this  money 
that  was  being  put  into  the  bill  is  to  see 
that  a  fiight  test  is  made  of  the  Enforcer, 
not  to  go  into  production,  not  to  see  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  In  that  regard. 
But  because  the  Air  Force  has  just  de- 
cided they  do  not  want  this  cheap  plane, 
they  do  not  want  this  low-cost  version 
of  the  plane,  they  are  resisting  it.  and 
they  have  resisted  it  continually  all  the 
way  through. 
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I  think  the  question  really  resolves,  in 
some  stage,  we  keep  telling  them  we  want 
them  to  produce  a  lightweight  plane, 
we  want  them  to  produce  a  cost-effective 
plane,  yet  they  continue  to  want  to  pick 
up  their  own  versions  in  the  specifications 
of  the  plane.  What  It  purports  to  do  Is 
to  be  able  to  not  bum  a  lot  of  fuel,  to  be 
able  to  stay  on  station  for  long  periods 
of  time,  to  be  able  to  furnish  close  sup- 
port and  fly  at  slow  speeds  when  It  needs 
to  fly  at  those  slow  speeds,  to  be  able  to 
stay  down  on  the  deck  or  furnish  that 
kind  of  slow  support. 

Certainly,  it  seems  to  justify  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  are  talking 
about  putting  in  the  bill  to  allow  it  to  be 
flight  tested. 

I  think  that  sufficient  work  has  been 
done  to  show  that  this  plane  can  be 
effective  and  can  do  the  kind  of  things 
that  it  purports  to  be  able  to  do. 

But  all  of  that  is  going  to  come  out 
and  either  be  proved  or  disproved  when 
we  fight  test  the  airplane. 

For  those  resisons.  it  seems  to  make  all 
kinds  of  sense  to  me  to  go  forward  with  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  particular  air- 
plane is  it  that  the  Senator  is  suggest- 
ing this  airplane  will  replace? 

Mr.  CHILES,  It  is  going  to  take  into 
the  inventory  what  the  Marines  have 
been  considering.  They  flrst  were  talking 
about  using  Harriers.  Now  they  are  talk- 
ing about  whether  they  are!  going  to  use 
helicopters  or  not.  The  Air  Force  has 
been  determining  what  kind  of  plane  it 
wants  for  the  close  air  support.  The 
Navy  has  also  been  working  on  their 
version. 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  that  does  not  an- 
swer my  question.  What  particular  air- 
plane would  the  Senator  suggest  this  air- 
plane replace?  Is  it  an  Air  Force  air- 
plane or  a  Navy  airplane? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  may  be  able  to  replace 
what  all  three  of  them  are  looking  for, 
what  they  are  still  talking  about  getting, 
that  they  would  not  buy  Harrier  jets 
that  cannot  stay  on  station  because  of 
their  fuel  consumption  but  they  would  be 
able  to  furnish  the  close  ground  support 
that  th°y  are  all  looking  for  and  do  It  at 
a  cost  that  we  could  afford. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  idea  as  to.  what  the  development 
program  is  estimated  to  cost,  If  this  air- 
plane were  to  be  developed? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  have  seen  figures  on 
what  the  Air  Force  says  It  Is  going  to 
cost.  I  think  those  figures  are  excessive. 
I  do  not  think  the  figures  that  they  come 
up  with  will  be  the  cost.  The  figures  I 
have  seen  by  the  proponents  of  the  plane 
show  that  it  would  be  very  reasonable. 
It  would  be  the  cheapest  almlane  I  have 
heard  about  in  a  long,  long  time  that  we 
are  talking  about  putting  Into  the 
inventory. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  to  the  Senator  If 
he  wants  to  bring  the  A-l's  back,  we  can 
bring  them  back  for  nothing.  I  am  sorry 
the  Senator  was  not  here  when  I  gave 
the  comparative  performance  of  the  pay- 
load  capability  and  radius  of  action.  It 
shows  the  A-l  has  a  better  capability 
and  can  travel  further  with  a  better 


bomb  load  than  the  Enforcer.  Contrary 
to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  the  A-l  is  not  ar- 
mored, the  A-l  is  armored.  So  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  is  Incorrect  in 
that  particular. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  a  new  airplane  of 
the  A-l  type,  why  not  use  the  A-l's  that 
we  have  taken  out  of  our  inventory  now, 
unless  the  Senator  has  in  mind  replac- 
ing the  F-15's  or  the  F-14's,  or  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No;  I  do  not  think  we 
are  trying  to  do  that  at  all.  But  I  think 
this  would  be  a  better  airplane  than  the 
A-10. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Better  than  the  A-10? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  right.  I  think  it 
would  perform  the  mission  better  than 
the  A-10  will  perform  It  in  cost  effec- 
tiveness, as  far  as  being  cost  effective. 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  I  also  pointed  out. 
I  say  to  the  Senator.  It  has  .50-caliber 
machine  guns.  It  would  be  OK  against, 
personnel,  but  the  A-10  has  a  capability 
against  armor,  against  tanks  and  against 
weapons  carriers.  The  Enforcer  does  not 
have  that  capability.  A  .50-caliber  ma- 
chine gim  is  outmoded  for  that  type  of 
activity  because  the  battlefield  has 
passed  it  by. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  Enforcer  has  the  Maverick  to 
kill  tanks.  I  am  sure  the  distingui.'^hed 
Senator  from  Nevada  realizes  that  the 
Maverick  will  kill  tanks.  I  believe  that 
answers  that  pxjint. 

As  to  the  A-l,  the  A-l  has  an  old 
piston  engine,  no  armor,  requires  twice 
as  long  a  field  for  a  takeoff,  presents 
twice  as  big  a  target,  is  slower,  and  lacks 
the  speed  of  the  Enforcer.  There  is  no 
comparison  of  the  two  planes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  vote,  this  is  really  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Enforcer  is  a  good 
airplane  or  not.  There  are  two  questions. 
One.  it  has  not  been  authorized  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  If  we  start 
off  on  these  wild  goose  chases  of  allow- 
ing any  committee  to  appropriate  mon- 
ey for  other  committees,  we  will  have 
destroyed  the  committee  system.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  the  Enforcer  is  a  good  air- 
plane, but  neither  the  Air  Force,  the 
Navy  nor  the  Marines  want  it. 

The  Armed  Forces  will  yield  and  agree 
to  every  statement  made  of  its  abilities, 
but  they  do  not  find  a  place  for  it  in 
their  inventories.  That  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion. It  has  not  been  authorized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
ply I  would  just  like  to  say  this:  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  other  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  has  supported  the  Defense  De- 
partment more  than  I  have.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Marines.  But  I  will  say  this:  If 
they  do  not  want  to  give  a  test  where 
a  private  Individual  has  put  In  his  own 
money  to  develop  a  plane,  and  if  they  will 
not  even  give  It  a  test  to  determine 
whether  It  Is  a  suitable  plane  and  could 
save  a  lot  of  money,  as  it  is  thought  this 
would  do.then  it  shakes  some  of  my  con- 
fidence in  somebody  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 


The  Air  Force  did  not  come  up  with 
this  plane.  Maybe  they  do  not  want  to 
be  proven  wrong.  They  have  come  up 
with  the  A-10.  They  thought  they  were 
going  to  have  a  close  air  support  plane 
that  would  take  right  off  a  rough  field. 
But,  it  is  a  much  heavier  plane.  It  has 
to  have  a  pavsd  nmway. 

The  Enforcer  can  take  off  on  a  muddy 
field  or  unimproved  field  and  it  can  take 
off  when  the  Army  needs  It  to  take  off. 
All  we  are  asking  is  a  test.  If  it  does  not 
work  out,  OK.  If  It  does  work  out,  it  will 
save  the  Government  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  hate  to 
keep  taking  up  time,  but  I  cannot  leave 
unchallenged  a  lot  of  these  remarks  that 
are  simply  erroneous.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  just  said  that  the  A-10 
has  to  have  a  paved  runway  and  that 
this  airplane  can  operate  from  an  unim- 
proved field.  That  is  not  the  fact  at  all. 
The  A-10  was  built  and  developed  so 
that  it  could  work  in  close  support  of 
the  troops.  It  is  able  to  operate  from 
very  austere  runways.  While  the  En- 
forcer, I  would  agree,  could,  as  tlie  P-51 
could  have  in  World  War  n.  It  Is  just 
30  years  too  late. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
could  we  get  a  time  limitation  agree- 
ment of  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  to  the 
side,  Mr.  Thurmond  5  minutes  and  Mr. 
Cannon  5  minutes? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Make  it  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  to  exceed 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  need  any  more 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
ability  to  operate  off  dirt,  rocky  or  muddy 
unimproved  airstrips:  that  is  one  qual- 
ity. The  A-10  was  proposed  to  have  this 
capability,  but  the  Air  Force  now  admits 
its  nosewheel  landing  gear  and  heavy 
weight  limits  it  to  hard-surface  fields, 
most  of  which  would  be  pretargeted  and 
knocked  out  in  the  first  day  of  a  war 
in  Europe. 

This  is  taken  from  the  testimony  of 
General  Stewart,  who  testified  before  the 
committee.  It  is  given  on  page  108  in  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  aside 
from  the  relative  merits  or  performance 
of  one  aircraft  versa*!  another,  the  En-  < 
forcer  presents  a  question  of  far-reach- 
ing concern  to  all  of  us — Members  of 
Congress  and  taxpayers  alike. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  It 
is  that  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  military  services  have  repeatedly 
denied  requests  to  test  the  Enforcer  and 
deny  a  company  entry  into  a  compelltlve 
arena  after  It  has  developed  an  aircraft 
on  its  own  and  without  the  luxury  of 
taxpayer  support. 

It  is  Increasingly  difficult  to  under- 
stand a  system  which  has  discouraged 
competition  and  which  denies  Individual 
initiative. 

The  developers  of  the  Enforcer  aTfe 
asking  that  it  be  tested.  The  Enforcer 
may  or  may  not  have  a  place  in  the  mili- 
tary arsenal;    however,   we  will  never 
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know  unless  It  Is  tried  and  tested.  The 
funds  requested  for  testing  the  Enforcer 
are  small  indeed  when  compared  to  the 
potential  cost  savings  which  would  be 
accrued  if  it  is  proven  to  warrant  a  slot 
in  the  military  inventory. 

The  debate  over  the  size  and  wisdom 
of  various  defense  programs  grows  and 
intensifies  with  each  year's  authonza- 
tlon  and  appropriations  bills.  As  we  in 
the  Congress  increase  our  scrutiny  and 
examination  of  the  programs  of  civli 
agencies,  we  are  also  dutyboimd  to  ex- 
amine with  the  same  sobriety  the  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
learned  that  the  civil  agencies  do  not 
have  a  monopoly  on  InefiBciency  and 
waste.  The  latest  selected  acquisition  re- 
port has. pointed  to  an  alarming  $30  bil- 
lion growth  over  planning  estimates  dur- 
ing the  last  calendar  year  on  50  major 
weapons  systems  programs. 

More  Intolerable  than  the  overruns 
themselves  is  the  procurement  system 
which  produces  and  perpetuates  such  in- 
creases. All  too  often  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  military  services  pro- 
ceed with  an  early  sole  source  contract 
award.  Several  years  down  the  road,  we 
in  the  Congress  find  that  the  costs  have 
grown  and  a  competitive  alternative  is 
either  no  longer  available,  or  is  imprac- 
ticable from  the  standpoint  of  time.  At 
that  point,  the  choices  are  not  easy.  We 
must  either  terminate  the  program  or  go 
ahead  with  a  program  several  times  more 
expensive  than  the  planning  estimate. 

We  have  an  opportimity  before  us  to- 
give  Individual  initiative  an  opportunity 
to  perform,  and  at  the  same  time,  we 
keep  alive  the  possibiUty  of  a  lower  cost 
alternative  ss^tem  to  our  current  close 
air  support  aircraft.  I,  therefore,  urge 
that  we  giift  the  Enforcer  its  chance  to 
be  proven.  In  order  to  do  so,  we  must  first 
defeat  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SPARKifAN),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  absent 
attending  the  funeral  of  former  Senator 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  are  absent  on  official  business. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  is  ab- 
sent to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  former 
Senator. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  56, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  483  Leg.) 
TEAS — 56 

Abourezk  Goldwater  Moss 

Baker  Gravel  Muskle 

Beall  Griffin  Nunn 

Bellmon  Hansen  Packwood 

Brock  Hart.PhUlpA.   Pearson 

Buckley  Hartke  Randolph 

Bumpers  Hathaway  Scott, 

Biurdlck  Helms  WUliam  L. 

Byrd,  Inouye  Stafford 

Harry  P.,  Jr.  Javlts  Stennls 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Laxalt  Stevenson 

Cannon  Leahy  Symington 

C^hurch  Long  Taft 

Clark  Magnuson  Talmadge 

Durkin  Mansfield  Tower 

Eagleton  Mathlas  Tunney 

Pannin  McClure  Williams 

Ford  McQee  Young 

Gam  McCJovern 

Glenn  Mclntyre 

NAYS— 32 

Bartlett  Haskell  Pell 

Bentsen  Hatfield  Percy 

Biden  HoUlngs  Proxmlre 

Brooke  Hruska  Rlblcoff 

Chiles  Humphrey  Roth 

Cranston  Jackson  Schwelker 

Curtis  Johnston  Stevens 

Dole  McCleUan  Stone 

Eastland  Mondale  Thurmond 

Pong  Nelson  Weicker 

Hart,  Gary  Pastore 

NOT  VOTING— 12 
Allen  Domenici  Montoya 

Bayh  Huddleston         Morgan 

Case  Kennedy  Scott,  Hugh 

Culver  Metcalf  Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Goldwater's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Richard 
Pearl,  Mr.  Joe  Merkel,  and  Dorothy  Fos- 
dick  of  my  staff,  be  granted  privileges  of 
the  floor  in  connection  with  the  pending 
business. 

_  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brooke).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation which  was  reported  earlier  today. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  not  ap- 
pear on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  executive  business. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
nomination  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  L.  McLucas,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  nom- 
ination was  reported  by  the  committee 
unanimously.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to 
Mr.  McLucas  to  be  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  GRXFTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE     AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9861)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  the  period  beginning  July 
1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment which  Mr.  Goldwater  Is  about  to 
propose,  Mr.  Eagleton  be  recognized 
to  call  up  two  of  his  amendments  in 
succession. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Jane  Mathlas,  of 
my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
imderstand  that  this  amendment  will  not 
be  voted  on  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  explain  that 
when  I  get  through  yielding  to  my  vari- 
ous friends  who  want  to  say  something. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  the 
floor. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  withhold  his  request 
for  a  moment,  I  have  an  amendment  at 
the  desk  which  I  will  call  up.  If  not 
printed,  it  is  called  "Goldwater  No.  2." 
I  had  to  revise  it  because  of  the  success 
of  the  last  amendment.  I  believe  the 
chairman  has  been  furnished  with  a 
copy,  or  he  will  be.  There  is  unanimous 
consent  on  this  amendment  of  2  hours, 
1  hour  to  be  controlled  by  me,  and  I  do 
not  know  who  is  controlling  the  time  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wiU  control  it. 

Mr.  (30LDWATER.  The  vote  wlU  occur 
tomorrow,  immediately  after  the  cloture 
vote.  So  there  will  be  no  vote  on  this 
amendment  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendment  as 
drafted  amends  the  language  which  has 
just  been  approved,  and  It  would  re- 
quire unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
jldered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri desire? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  just  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bryan 
Atwood  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
today  and  tomorrow,  during  the  pending 
of  the  defense  appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:. 

On  page  33,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out 
"$3,265,950,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "$3,189,080,000",  of  which 
"$46,870,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation  of  the 
F-104  aircraft  engine,  $15,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  research,  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation  of  the  F-401  aircraft  engine, 
and  $15,000,000  shall  be  available  to  conduct 
recompetitlon  for  the  Navy  air  combat 
fighter;". 

On  page  33,  line  11.  strike  out  "$824.- 
899,000,,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
loUowlng  "$804,034,000.  If  which  $14,368,000 
shall  be  available  for  research,  development, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation  of  the 
P-104  aircraft  engine,  and  $6,500,000  shall 
be  avaUable  for  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation  of  the  P-104  aircraft 
engine;". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

My  amendment  allows  no  funds  for 
the  F-18  and  requires  the  Navy  to  re- 
complete  through  an  industrywide  com- 
petition its  requirement  for  this  type  of 
fighter.  It  also  leaves  money  in  the  bill 


to  start  the  recompetitlon  and  provides 
fiwds  to  continue  development  of  the  P- 
404  and  the  F-401  aircraft  engines. 

My  primary  concern  about  the  F-18 
program  is  the  way  it  came  into  existence. 
It  is  not  an  aircraft  that  was  selected 
as  the  result  of  an  industrywide  compe- 
tition. Rather,  it  is  an  aircraft  that  came 
about  totally  outside  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  normal  or  established  procurement 
procedures.  Further,  it  is  an  aircraft  the 
Navy  did  not  specifically  request  from 
Congress,  nor  is  this  the  aircraft  that 
was  authorized.  Certainly,  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  have 
not  authorized  the  F-18,  per  se.  Our  Tac- 
tical Air  Power  Subconmiittee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  F-18  only  last  month,  but 
those  had  no  impact  on  the  authorization 
bill. 

As  I  said,  this  is  not  an  aircraft  that 
Navy  specifically  requested.  But  let  me 
give  some  data  on  that  point. 

In  our  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
port of  May  29,  1974  we  commented  ex- 
tensively on  Navy's  request  for  a  new 
fighter.  Navy  was  then  requesting  $34 
million  in  R.  &  D.  funds  to  start  a  VFX 
lightweight  fighter  development  program 
and  we  supported  that  request.  Let  me 
read  a  portion  of  the  committee  recom- 
mendation on  the  future  Navy  fighter, 
as  contained  in  the  report. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Navy  was 
entirely  responsive  to  committee  direction 
of  a  year  ago  in  forming  the  Navy  Fighter 
Study.  The  committee  also  is  Impressed  with 
the  excellent  quality  of  that  study  and  with 
the  potential  which  appears  Inherent  In  the 
VFX.  defined  by  that  group,  to  be  a  less 
expensive  but  highly  capable  air  superiority 
fighter  for  the  1980s  for  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rines. The  committee  strongly  recommends 
that  the  Navy  proceed  Immediately  with  the 
next  step  In  this  program  and  solicit  the  air- 
craft Industry  for  analyses  of  the  VFX  design, 
as  defined  by  the  Navy  Fighter  Study. 

The  report,  it  wiU  be  noted,  referred  to 
VFX  and  that  is  what  the  Navy  fighter 
study  addressed.  However,  only  a  month 
earlier  than  our  report.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clements  endorsed  a  VFAX  pro- 
gram which  meant  an  aircraft  capable  of 
both  the  fighter  and  the  attack  mission. 
So  Navy's  requirement  was  modified 
somewhat. 

Let  me  note  again  that  our  committee 
recommended  that — 

Navy  proceed  Immediately  with  the  next 
step  111  this  program  and  solicit  the  aircraft 
industry  for  analyses  of  the  VFX  design  as 
defined  by  the  Navy  Fighter  Study. 

And  those  last  words  were  in  italics  for 
emphasis. 

So  we  recognized  that  Navy's  require- 
ment was  for  a  fighter  aircraft,  or  VFX, 
but  OSD  had  expanded  the  requirement 
to  include  an  attack  capabiUty,  or  VFAX. 

Now,  recall  the  Appropriations  confer- 
ence report  of  September  18,  1974,  which 
killed  the  VFAX  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct line  item  and  directed  a  new  pro- 
gram element  be  established  to  be  called 
the  Navy  air  combat  fighter.  Thus, 
VFAX,  an  aircraft  that  I  believe,  for  the 
most  part  and  at  least  at  that  time  rep- 
resented Navy's  requirements,  was  killed. 
Instead,  Navy  was  directed  to  make  max- 
inium  use  of  the  Air  Force  lightweight 
fighter  and  air  combat  fighter  technol- 


ogy and  hardware.  The  report  further 
stated  that  adaptation  of  the  selected  Air 
Force  air  combat  fighter  to  be  capable  of 
carrier  operations  was  the  prerequisite 
for  use  of  the  funds  provided. 

That  severely  limited  the  Navy  in  its 
attempt  to  get  the  aircraft  it  required. 
Not  only  that  but  in  my  opinion,  the 
conference  report  too  narrowly  defined 
the  parameters  of  the  competition  when 
it  directed  the  selection  be  made  from 
one  of  only  two  contractors. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  corollary 
point  here.  In  the  competition  LTV  sub- 
mitted three  versions  of  the  F-16.  Yet 
Navy  judged  them  all  as  being  "not  car- 
rier suitable." 

What  "carrier  suitable"  means  is  an 
aircraft  heavy  enough  to  withstand  a 
catapult  and  to  withstand  the  terrific 
forces  of  landing  on  a  carrier  deck — the 
catapult  accelerating  from  zero  to  270 
knots  in  a  matter  of  some  300  feet  and 
the  aircraft  touching  down  at  a  speed  of 
about  150  and  coming  to  a  complete  stop 
within  a  few  hundred  feet. 

So  an  aircraft  that  is  carrier  suitable 
has  to  have  more  weight;  we  all  recog- 
nize that.  What  we  have  advocated,  par- 
ticularly in  the  committee,  is  that  any 
design  of  any  aircraft  can  be  basic  to 
both  the  ground  and  the  sea  if  we  can 
provide  the  additional  carrier  suitability. 

Now,  if  a  company  as  experienced  as 
LTV  could  not  design  a  carrier-suitable 
version  of  the  F-16  then,  I  ask,  who 
could?  The  thought  then  comes  to  mind 
that  the  competition  was,  in  essence, 
sole-source  in  that  only  one  contractor 
had  the  proper  base  line  that  would  al- 
low a  carrier  suitable  aircraft  design. 

Mr,  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  Is  not  only  to  require  Navy 
to  recompete  for  this  aircraft  but  to  have 
an  industry-wide  competition.  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  can  say  that  Navy  is 
getting  the  best  aircraft  available  for  the 
money  if  they  make  a  conscientloiis 
analysis  of  the  F-18  selection  history. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  that 
should  be  made.  I  do  not  fault  the  ob- 
jective of  Congress  with  this  program. 
Congress  was  trying  to  achieve  com- 
monality between  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  when  it  addressed  the  subject  in  the 
appropriations  conference  report.  That 
was  an  admirable,  but  elusive  goal,  to  say 
the  least. 

However,  that  commonality  has  not 
been  achieved  nor  is  it  ever  going  to  be 
achieved.  Therefore,  why  should  we  sad- 
dle the  Navy  with  an  aircraft  that  may 
not  be  the  best  an  industrywide  competi- 
tion could  produce  in  terms  of  both  per- 
formance and  cost? 

To  me,  that  is  justification  enough  to 
recompete  this  aircraft  requirement  in 
the  proper  way. 

Next,  I  will  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
my  proposal  will  cost  more,  at  least 
initially.  Navy  has  advised  me  it  would 
cost  about  $40  million  to  conduct  this 
new  competition.  However,  remember 
that  what  is  at  stake  here  is  a  $8  to  $15 
billion  program,  depending  upon  what 
year  dollars  are  used  and  how  the  pro- 
gram is  structured. 

I  believe  that,  through  a  proper  com- 
petitive program,  the  relatively  small 
cost  of  recompeting  this  aircraft  will  be 
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more  than  offset  by  a  total  program  cost 
that  will  be  less  than  is  now  estimated 
for  the  P-18  program. 

Surely,  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  assure 
oiu^elves  and,  more  importantly,  the 
taxpayers  that  the  best  fighter  aircraft 
that  industry  can  competitively  provide 
is  obtained. 

Mr.  President,  I  contend  the  F-18  falls 
short  of  that  goal. 

Now  let  me  comment  in  advance  on 
some  points  I  expect  the  critics  of  this 
amendment  will  make.  I  am  not  imaware 
of  the  extremely  heavy  lobbying  efforts 
that  have  been  made  by  all  those  organi- 
zations and  companies  that  support  the 
P-18,  including  the  Navy.  I  am  sure  each 
has  provided  voliuninous  data  to  be  used 
to  argue  against  me. 

I  am  certainly  aware  that  Navy  has 
testified  that  it  is  satisfied  with  the  F-18. 
It  is  now  working  hard  to  finalize  the 
design  of  both  the  fighter  and  attack 
version,  as  well  as  the  Marine  version. 
To  date,  there  are  about  150  trade  studies 
under  review  which  must  be  finalized 
prior  to  final  design  freeze,  so  Navy  is 
doing  the  best  it  can  to  make  the  P-18 
a  good  system.  Navy  has  also  indicated 
that  If  It  were  to  now  conduct  an  Indus- 
trywide competition  for  the  VFAX,  the 
resulting  aircraft  would  not  be  that 
much  dliTerent  frogj  the  F-18. 

Personally,  I  question  how  that  could 
be  because,  during  our  1973  tactical  air 
power  hearings.  Navy  witnesses  indi- 
cated that  derivatives  of  either  the  YF- 
16  or  YF-17,  of  which  the  F-18  is  a  de- 
rivative, did  not  appear  to  have  suflBcient 
capability  to  be  useful  in  Navy  missions. 
Yet,  a  little  more  than  2  years  later  Navy 
tells  us  the  F-18  Is  just  what  it  wants. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  case 
of  the  Navy  making  the  best  of  a  situa- 
tion It  did  not  want. 

Next,  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  makes 
no  sense  to  continue  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  P-404  engine  without  a  si- 
multaneous development  of  the  airframe. 
The  staff  advises  that  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Electric  en- 
gine people.  I  certainly  respect  that 
judgment,  but  the  staff  was  also  advised 
by  a  Navy  engine  expert  that  such  si- 
multaneous development  was  not  that 
critical.  So  we  find  that  there  is  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  between  two 
experts. 

Next,  it  may  be  contended  that  a  re- 
competition  will  unnecessarily  delay 
Navy's  need  to  start  replacing  Its  P-4 
fleet.  That  may  well  be,  but  does  that 
justify  proceeding  with  an  aircraft  that 
may  not  represent  the  best,  in  terms  of 
performance  and  cost?  It  is  my  judg- 
ment the  timeframe  is  not  that  critical 
Mr.  President,  referring  to  the  fund- 
ing effect  of  the  amendment,  it  provides 
$15  million  to  begin  the  recompetitlon, 
$46.8  million  for  development  of  the  F- 
404  aircraft  engine,  and  $15  million  for 
continuing  the  development  of  the  F-401 
aircraft  engine.  For  the  transition  peri- 
od, $14.4  million  and  $8.5  million  are  pro- 
vided for  the  F-404  and  F-401,  respec- 
tively. All  of  the  amounts  are  the  result 
of  what  Navy  says  it  requires  if  it  Is  to 
do  these  three  efforts.  The  net  effect. 


then.  Is  to  reduce  the  amoxmt  In  the 
biU  by  $35  million. 

The  P-404  aircraft  engine,  derivative 
of  the  J-101,  is  in  the  16,000-pound 
thrust  category  and  has  potential  to  be- 
come a  good  engine.  It  can  be  a  candidate 
engine  on  any  new  aircraft  selected,  and, 
In  any  case,  should  be  developed. 

As  indicated,  funds  are  provided  to 
continue  with  the  P-401  development 
which  will  eventually  be  required  to  in- 
crease the  performance  of  the  F-14  fieet. 
Congress  stopped  this  development  pro- 
gram last  year  as  not  being  required. 
However,  I  believe  its  development 
should  continue  as  a  backup  to  this  en- 
tire Navy  aircraft  procurement  problem. 
As  an  aside,  I  think  we  make  a  mis- 
take by  trying  to  identify  a  specific  air- 
craft before  we  allow  engine  develop- 
ment. Too  often,  aircraft  development 
must  await  engine  development.  It  should 
be  the  other  way  around. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary.  Congress 
attempted  to  get  Navy  and  Air  Force  to- 
gether with  a  common  aircraft,  but  that 
objective  failed.  A  further  result  of  that 
effort  was  to  direct  Navy  into  an  aircraft 
program  for  which  it  had  not  stated  a 
specific  requirement.  From  a  review  of 
the  efforts  of  the  two  competing  contrac- 
tors, it  could  be  judged  that  the  P-18 
was  a  sole  source  selection. 

I  believe  we  must  overturn  this  im- 
orthodox  F-18  selection  by  requiring 
Navy  to  conduct  an  industry-wide  com- 
petition for  the  fighter  aircraft  it  re- 
quires. This  is  the  only  way  we  can  be  as- 
sured of  getting  the  best  fighter  in  terms 
of  cost  and  performance.  In  the  mean- 
time, engine  development  can  proceed  to 
insure  there  is  no  delay  in  that  regard. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  amendment 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  I  think  the  Navy  should 
have  a  new  air  superiority  fighter  and 
a  new  attack  aircraft  to  come  into  the 
inventory  In  the  middle  1980's.  It  does  not 
need  it  before  that  time.  My  sole  objec- 
tion here  is  the  means  that  the  Navy 
used  in  order,  in  effect,  to  acquire  this 
airplane  from  a  sole  source.  I  think  Con- 
gress has  made  itself  abundantly  clear 
on  many  occasions  that  we  want  to  get 
away  from  this  sole-source  develop- 
ment— not  that  McDonnell  Douglas  can- 
not make  good  airplanes.  They  probably 
make  as  good  airplanes  as  anybody  else. 
All  of  our  airplane  manufacturers  in  this 
country  can  make  good  airplanes.  Any 
one  of  them  can  make  the  Navy  fighter 
that  our  Navy  wants.  But  I  want  to  see 
it  done  through  competition. 

There  is  no  haste  in  this  program. 
Neither  the  Navy  nor  the  Marines  needs 
this  type  of  air  superiority  fighter  until 
the  mid-1980's.  I  admit  that  they  will 
need  it  at  that  time,  but  by  going  Into 
the  development  of  this  aircraft  In  the 
proper  manner,  we  can  assure  ourselves 
of  the  best  aircraft  being  bought  when 
that  time  comes. 
I  urge  that  my  amendment  be  adopted. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  found  It 


necessary,  because  of  our  local  interest 
in  my  own  State,  to  dig  into  this  ques- 
tion of  the  F-18,  the  F-14,  and  the  other 
highly  technical  matters  upon  which 
Senator  Goldwater  Is  so  outstandingly 
knowledgeable. 

For  myself,  I  think  I  have  shown  In 
himdreds  of  votes  here  that  I  am  not 
parochial  in  my  votes  with  regard  to 
my  own  State,  but  I  felt  compelled  to 
look  into  this  question  very,  very  deeply. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  valued 
enormously  his  leadership  in  this  mat- 
ter, that  has  confirmed  my  own  Judg- 
ment of  his  thorough  and  objective  In- 
quiries. As  a  lawyer,  I  was  thorough]^ 
persuaded  of  the  justice  of  his  position 
and  the  interest  of  our  national  defense, 
which  happens,  in  this  case,  to  be  joined 
with  the  best  economy. 

I  consider  it  an  important  Item  of  evi- 
dence on  the  fact  that  Congress  can, 
should,  and  must  devote  its  own  judg- 
ment to  these  critically  expensive  air- 
craft systems,  especially  when  they  get 
Into  the  judgmental  level  which  this  one 
occupies  now.  In  this  regard,  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  has  testified  that,  if  It  were  left  to 
make  its  own  decision,  it  would  choose 
to  procure  more  P-14's,  rather  than 
P-18's.  However,  that  preference  has  ap- 
parently been  overridden  on  the  now- 
revealed-to-be  misapprehended  premise 
that  the  F-J8  would  be  cheaper. 

I  believe  that  there  are  two  basic  points 
as  to  whether  the  Congress  should  accept 
the  Navy's  request  to  appropriate  $110 
million  for  the  F-18  in  this  fiscal  year: 
cost  and  military  effectiveness.  The  Navy 
readily  concedes  the  point  that  the  F-14 
Is  a  far  more  capable  aircraft  for  the 
fleet  defense  and  air  superiority  missions, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  the  attack  ver- 
sion of  the  F-18  will  be  so  limited  as  to 
make  it  deficient  as  a  replacement  for 
the  A-7,  which  is  50  percent  cheaper. 

But,  even  if  one  uses  the  Navy's  own 
cost  analysis  figures,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  more  capable  F-14  can  be  bought 
for  the  same  price  as  the  F-18;  however, 
this  is  assuming  that  the  F-18  will  not 
experience  cost  Increases  overruns  which 
in  aircraft  of  this  type  have  varied  from 
15  to  22  percent  in  recent  history,  and 
it  does  not  take  into  account  that  the 
huge  startup  and  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  of  the  F-18  would  entail  an 
investment  of  roughly  $2.1  billion  that 
could  otherwise  be  put  toward  F-14  and 
A-7  procurement. 

I  wish  to  draw  Senators'  attention  to 
excerpts  from  the  October  8  testimony 
of  Mr.  George  A.  Spangenberg,  the  for- 
mer Director  of  the  Evaluation  Division 
of  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Spangenberg  Is  a  highly  re- 
spected expert  In  the  aerospace  com- 
munity. 

Sununlng  up  the  fighter  case,  the  F-18 
has  no  more  capabUlty  than  the  P-4  and 
costs  more;  while  It  has  far  less  capability 
than  an  P-14  which  costs  no  more  and  18 
available  years  earlier.  There  Is  no  way  in 
which  the  P-18  can  be  justified  as  a  Navy 
fighter. 
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Although  there  are  other  deficiencies  In 
the  design  as  it  has  been  reported.  Its  range 
performance  alone  Is  svifflclent  to  disqualify 
It  for  serious  consideration  as  an  A-7  re- 
placement. With  a  50%  higher  price  and  a 
6090  lower  capability  than  the  A-7,  the  P-18 
cannot  be  Justified  as  an  attack  plane. 

The  Navy's  goal  of  reducing  carrier  types 
Is  achievable  with  a  mix  of  P-14's  and  A-7's 
far  easier,  at  less,  cost  and  with  a  greater 
level  of  capability  than  a  mix  of  P-14's  and 
F-lB's. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Senator  Gold- 
water  that  he  does  bring  to  us  his  ex- 
pertise. Whatever  differences  he  and  I 
may  have  on  many  ideological  arid  polit- 
ical questions,  I  have  enormous  respect 
for  his  attention  to  the  detail  involved 
here  and  to  his  vast  knowledge  on  what 
is  the  most  optimum  stance  for  the  se- 
curity and  defense  of  our  country,  and 
I  have  always  supported  him  very  strong- 
ly, and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  sup- 
port him  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  any  requests  for  time  at.  the 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  F-18.  To  understand  this 
controversy  we  must  go  back,  however, 
into  the  history  of  the  F-18  and  how  it 
came  about,  and  the  role  Congress  played 
in  this  procurement  action. 

Congress  has  pushed  through  the  years 
for  a  better  procurement  policy,  and  I 
fully  support  that.  Congress  has  in  the 
past  tried  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
getting  commonality  of  airplanes,  air- 
planes procured  that  would  provide  a 
decent  fighter  airplane,  for  instance,  for 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  roles. 
Back  in  the  days  when  I  was  an  active 
Marine  Corps  test  pilot  in  1954,  we  In 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps 
were  having  to  adapt  Air  Force  airplanes 
to  a  naval  role  that  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  Navy's  offshore  function  for  our 
balanced  defense  forces. 

These  attempts  never  worked  before, 
and  are  not  working  today.  We  have 
always  started  out  with  the  Air  Force 
version  of  the  airplane  because  It  was 
going  to  be  the  biggest  buy,  and  naval 
and  Marine  were  somehow  supposed  to 
adapt  that  airplane.  You  cannot  simply 
put  a  tallhook  on  an  Air  Force  plane, 
then  strengthen  the  carrythough  struc- 
ture, the  landing  gear  and  all  the  other 
equipment  that  must  take  a  carrier 
launching  and  a  carrier  landing.  Some- 
how we  were  supposed  to  adapt  these 
planes  and  make  It  fly  under  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  criteria.  This  has 
never  worked. 

Now,  I  do  not  blame  the  Air  Force 
for  wanting  the  highest  performance 
that  they  can  get — a  slightly  higher  per- 
formance that  is  obtained  by  not  making 
the  more  rugged  airplane  that  carrier 
landings  require.  These  requirements  for 


a  naval  plane  Include  more  strength, 
more  carrythough  structure,  tallhook,  In- 
creased strength  of  the  landing  gear. 
These  are  the  things  that  make  a  Navy 
aircraft  fly,  maybe  not  quite  as  high  as 
its  Air  Force  counterpart  nor  quite  as 
fast,  but  that  meet  carrier  needs.  It  is 
that  tougher  design  job  that  we  have 
never  started  from  that  has  dictated  the 
failure  of  the  commonality  concept  up 
to  now.  We  start  with  the  Air  Force  air- 
plane and  somehow  we  are  to  make  it 
adapt  to  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  role 
aboard  ships.  Thus,  it  is  Congress'  in- 
terest in  commonality,  that  has  not 
worked,  and  that  is  a  major  issue  in  this 
debate. 

In  preparing  replacement  aircraft  for 
the  F^.  A-4,  and  A-7  series  aircraft,  the 
DOD  instructed  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  design  and  acquire  planes  which 
could  be  constructed  from  the  basic  plans 
accepted  by  the  Air  Force  In  the  adop- 
tion of  the  branch's  lightweight  fighter. 
The  Navy  originally  sought  an  air  arm 
composed  primarily  of  the  expensive  and 
sophisticated  F-14.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense convinced  the  Navy,  however,  to 
adopt  a  high-low  mix,  as  it  Is  called,  in 
which  a  relatively  few  expensive  ah-craft 
would  be  supported  by  a  much  larger 
number  of  less  expensive  aircraft.  This 
may  have  been  an  error.  The  demands 
of  the  Navy's  plane  are  generally  far 
more  rigorous  than  those  of  the  Air 
Force's  and  the  selection  of  the  latter's 
aircraft  should  have  been  dependent 
upon  the  selection  of  the  Navy. 

The  Air  Force,  in  preparing  its  own 
high-low  mix.  decided  to  opt  for  the  F- 
16.  manufactured  by  General  Dynam- 
ics/LTV, in  Texas. 

The  Navy,  after  testing  the  P-16. 
found  that  it  was  not  appropriate  for 
carrier-style  operations.  The  Navy  then 
looked  at  other  aircraft,  ultimately  se- 
lecting the  McDonnell  Douglas/Northrop 
designed  P-18.  LTV  complained  to  the 
GAO,  protesting  that  the  F-18  was  Im- 
properly chosen  because  the  Navy  did 
not  follow  either  DOD  instructions  or  a 
legislative  mandate  of  the  Congress  to 
buy  a  lightweight  fighter  that  was  a 
derivative  of  the  Air  Force  model. 

Now,  I  will  not  get  into  the  details  of 
that.  I  think  there  is  quite  a  case  to  be 
made  on  the  LTV  side,  and  that  has  been 
discussed,  of  course,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  by  GAO. 

GAO  ruled  that  the  Navy  was  acting 
properly  when  it  made  Its  selection,  due 
to  the  major  differences  in  performance 
capabilities  between  the  carrier  model  of 
the  P-16  and  the  P-18. 

Many  sources,  however,  sought  to  ei- 
ther reduce  or  eliminate  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  P-18.  Some  of 
these  people  were  in  the  services  in- 
volved, the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  who 
wanted  the  more  expensive  but  more 
capable  P-14,  higher,  faster,  better  weap- 
ons mix,  and  so  on — and  we  will  cer- 
tainly concede  that  superiority  to  the  P- 
14 — but  at  low  altitude  in  particular  the 
P-18  does  not  appear  to  be  that  much 
inferior  to  the  P-14.  In  fact,  in  some 
respects  the  P-18  has  better  handling 


characteristics  apparently,  and  can  per- 
form some  of  the  low-altitude  speed  mis- 
sions which  make  it  a  superior  aircraft 
in  straight  performance  specifications  at 
those  lower  altitudes. 

But  a  very  important  factor  in  this, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  fact  that  the  F-18 
is  projected  to  cost  40  to.50  percent  less 
than  the  P-14,  roughly  36  percent  less  to 
operate  over  a  lifetime  of  some  15  years. 
I  want,  however,  to  be  very  fair  here  in 
that  these  figures  are  speculative.  The 
F-14  is  presently  in  production,  and  cost 
figures  for  it  are  much  more  firm  than 
those  for  the  F-18.  which  has  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  prototype  stage  of 
development. 

Many  alternative  mixes  of  aircraft 
have  been  proposed.  The  most  frequently 
mentioned,  and  that  given  support  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  would 
instruct  the  Navy  to  acquire  in  the  full 
buy  over  the  full  period  of  time  some  800 
of  the  P-18  aircraft  over  the  next  15 
years,  allowing  the  plane  to  function 
both  in  a  light  attack  and  fighter  role. 

The  historical  aspects  of  this  are  that 
as  early  as  1968,  a  high-low  mix  of  air- 
craft, coupled  with  the  development  of  a 
light-weight  fighter— LWP— was  pro- 
mulgated, and  in  1971,  a  competitive  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated  by  the  Air  Force 
involving  several  companies  to  determine 
a  design  and  prime  contractor  of  a  LWP. 
In  April  of  1972.  the  competition  was 
narrowed  to  two  planes,  the  General  Dy- 
namics YF-16  and  the  Northrop  YF-17. 
The  former  made  its  first  flight  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1974  and  latter's  Initial  flight 
was  in  June  1974. 

It  was  hoped  the  United  States  would 
select  one  of  the  aircraft  for  both  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  But,  once  again, 
I  point  out  that  Congress'  own  push  in 
trying  to  get  a  common  version  is  what 
has  led  us  into  this  particular  situation. 
We  started  with  the  Air  Force  making 
their  selection  and.  as  usual,  it  was  not 
possible  for.  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps, 
to  adapt  that  airplane  for  the  more  rug- 
ged role  that  is  required  aboard  U.S. 
Navy  Carriers. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  United  States 
would  select  one  of  the  aircraft  for  both 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force — with  the 
Marines  being  assigned  the  Navy's  ver- 
sion of  the  plane— and  that  the  NATO 
countries  would  purchase  identical  air- 
craft for  their  air  fleets.  This  would,  it 
was  believed,  allow  sufHcient  mass  pro- 
duction to  keep  procurement  costs  down 
and  provide  for  commonality  which 
would  permit  low  operating  costs  and 
easier  supply  for  the  armed  services  of 
this  country  and  our  allies. 

The  Air  Force  selected  the  P-16.  noting 
its  generally  superior  handUng  capabil- 
ity, slightlj-  better  speed,  and  lesser  con- 
sumption of  fuel  when  contrasted  with 
the  twin  engine  design  of  Northrop.  The 
NATO  nations  initially  were  predisposed 
toward  the  F-17.  favoring  the  twin  en- 
gine configuration  after  their  bad  ex- 
periences with  the  single  engine  F-104, 1 
do  not,  however,  think  we  want  to  get 
into  what  all  happened  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans' use  of  the  P-104. 

But  NATO,  realizing  the  need  for  mass 
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productlcHi  of  the  aircraft,  needed  the 
P-16  to  maintain  low  cost  production. 
The  P-16  is  a  lightweight  20,800  pounds, 
single-seat  fighter,  designed  primarily 
for  gaining  air  superiority  above  a  battle 
field  and  for  local  idr  defense.  It  is  not 
an  all  weather,  all  conditions  fighter  and 
has  marginal  utility  in  an  attack  or 
ground  support  role,  it  can  be  adapted 
for  that,  however,  with  further  work.  The 
avionics  and  weapons  systems  necessary 
for  these  more  complex  missions  were 
eliminated  from  the  attack  aircraft  In 
an  effort  to  save  weight,  cost  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  cost  and  dlflBculty  of  main- 
tenance. 

The  mission  of  the  P-14  is  fleet  air 
against  airborne  assault  and  provides  an 
mnbrella  of  protection  for  naval  and  ma- 
rine attack  aircraft  over  enemy  terri- 
tory. Armament  Includes  the  Phoenix, 
Sparrow,  and  Sidewinder  missile  systems, 
Vulcan  cannoh,  and  radar  and  guidance 
systems  which  enable  the  two-man  crew 
to  observe,  track,  and  attack  several  op- 
ponents simultaneously. 

The  P-18  is  seen  as  fitting  into  twin 
mission  roles,  fighter  and  light  attack 
aircraft,  particularly  with  regard  to  Its 
use  in  the  Marine  Corps.  For  this  last 
assignment,  the  plan  requires,  and  has, 
the  ability  to  carry  a  wide  range  of  weap- 
onry, sophisticated  avionics,  agility  in 
handUng,  and  the  ability  to  defend 
against  Interdiction  by  enemy  fighters. 
Both  the  A-4  and  the  A-7  are  subsonic- 
the  ability  of  the  F-18  to  fly  and  fight  at 
supersonic  speeds  reduces  the  need  for 
fighter  escort  on  attack  missions.  At  the 
low  levels  and  low  speeds — compara- 
tively—at which  most  attack  missions 
are  flown,  the  P-18  has  handling  char- 
acteristics which  may  be  classed,  I  think, 
in  general,  as  superior  to  the  P-14. 

The  cost  estimates  on  the  P-18  and 
other  proposed  options  are  a  matter  of 
considerable  dispute.  This  is  largely  be- 
cause the  P-14  is  presently  in  produc- 
tion, while  the  P-18  remains  in  the  de- 
velopment stage,  and  no  one  is  certain 
what  impact  either  Inflation  or  devel- 
opment problems  will  have  on  the  final 
costs.  Additionally,  almost  everyone  who 
makes  a  public  comment  on  what  the 
Navy  should  be  doing  suggests  a  differ- 
ent mix  of  ah-craft,  thereby  expanding 
the  niunber  of  planes  Northrop  can  be 
expected  to  build,  and  reducing  or  ex- 
panding the  cost  at  the  margin  and  the 
overall  per  plane  cost. 

B4r.  President,  to  shorten  this,  I  rec- 
ommend full  support  for  the  Initial  de- 
velopment of  the  P-18  fighter/attack 
aircraft. 

In  the  original  plan,  the  Navy  fighter 
squadrons  numbering  24,  and  Marine 
numbering  12,  were  to  get  P-14s  for  the 
Navy  in  the  number  of  14  squadrons  and 
the  Marine  Corps  with  4  squadrons,  leav- 
ing 10  Navy  squadrons  with  P-4's  and 
8  Marine  with  P-4's. 

However,  imder  a  more  recent  plan 
adopted,  the  Marine  Corps  agreed  to  let 
the  Navy  keep  the  additional  four  squad- 
rons of  P-14's  which  the  Marine  Corps 
would  have  had,  thereby  giving  the  Navy 
18  P-14  squadrons.  This  left  the  Marine 
Corps  then  with  12  old  P-4  squadrons 
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which  will  begin  to  be  outdated  in  1980 
and  1981.  That  is  precisely  the  time  pe- 
riod for  the  phaseln  of  P-18's,  which 
the  Marine  Corps  would  be  using  as  both 
fighter  aircraft  and  as  light  attack  air- 
craft. 

In  the  first  buy  that  would  be  made, 
the  Marine  Corps  would  get  approxi- 
mately 270  of  the  airplanes,  which  would 
be  most  of  their  fighter  and  attack  air- 
planes, and  the  Navy  would  get  130  air- 
craft. 

The  engine  to  be  used  In  the  P-18  is 
the  404  engine.  This  was  the  original 
engine  used  in  the  P-17  before  it  was 
transferred  into  service  and  changed 
designation.  The  GAO  and  the  Navy 
have  commented  that  at  this  stage  of 
engine  development,  the  404  was  one  oi 
the  best  engine  developments  they  had 
seen. 

I  think  there  has  been  engine  im- 
provement. Purther,  I  think  hi  this  case 
to  have  such  a  comment  coming  from 
the  GAO  and  the  Navy  indicates  that 
this  is  an  engine  that  we  will  be  able  to 
rely  on. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons  I 
support  continuing  the  F-18.  If  we  do  not 
go  in  this  direction,  we  will  wind  up  with 
a  very  great  hole  left  in  our  defenses  in 
the  mid-1980's. 

I  am  concerned  about  only  one  thing 
and  that  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  whose  Interests  are  served  by  plac- 
ing what  contracts  in  what  States.  I 
think  it  is  abominable  this  has  to  enter 
any  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  In  the  nearly  a  year  I  have  been 
here,  every  time  some  question  of  that 
comes  up,  I  keep  wanting  to  jump  to  my 
feet  and  remind  people  we  are  U.S.  Sen- 
ators. I  have  a  great  concern  for  only  one 
thing  with  regard  to  this  program,  and 
that  Is  our  combat  capabilities  in  the 
1980  time  period.  We  must  not  be  left 
without  adequate  airpower.  Yet  that  is 
what  will  happen  if  we  sit  around  debat- 
hig  and  renegotiating  contracts  and  re- 
flowing  competitions  instead  of  produc- 
ing airplanes. 

Much  as  I  know  and  like  the  people  in 
LTV  who  have  raised  some  of  these  ques- 
tions, I  cannot  agree  with  them  on  this. 
Much  as  I  may  agree  that  they  may  or 
may  not  have  been  dealt  fairly  with  in 
the  competition,  I  will  still  have  one  goal 
in  mind  in  what  I  say  here  today.  That 
goal  Is  that  we  make  sure  we  do  not 
eliminate  much  of  what  our  superior 
combat  potential  can  be  in  the  mld- 
1980's  by  going  back  to  a  renegotiating 
process  at  this  time. 

It  is  that  combat  capability  I  want  to 
see  maintained  and  the  only  way  we 
maintain  that  combat  capability,  Mr. 
President,  is  if  we  continue  with  the 
P-18  in  the  budget  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distta- 
giiished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  able  colleague  from  the  great 
State  of  Ohio. 

May  I  say  that  there  may  be  some  peo- 
ple who  have  had  as  much  experience 
with  airplanes  as  he  has,  but  there  Is 


certainly  nobody  in  the  Senate  who  has 
had  more.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  Marine 
JSyer  as  well  as  an  astronaut  should  give 
great  weight  to  what  he  has  to  say  on 
this  subject. 
I  have  sympathy  for  the  LTV  people. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  is 
universally  respected  for  his  knowledge 
of  this  field  and  as  a  businessman,  Secre- 
tary Willam  P.  Clements,  made  a  state- 
ment before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  this  body  on  the  21st  of  October. 
Before  I  read  it  I  want  to  say  that  there 
are  many  people  who  think  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  United  States  lies  from 
the  possibility  of  an  external  attack. 

I  cannot  agree  with  that.  I  think  today 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  United  States, 
as  exemplified  by  the  problems  in  some 
of  our  cities  is  in  this  country  itself:  the 
deterioration  of  the  economy,  living  con- 
ditions, jobs,  et  cetera. 

If  that  is  true,  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary Clements  is,  to  me,  decisive  in  this 
matter. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  for  some  time 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  problems  of  this  Nation. 
Here  is  his  testimony. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The  20 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  distin- 
guished Senator  2  more  minutes 

Bir.  SYMINGTON.  That  will  be  fine,  I 
thank  my  able  colleague,  may  I  have  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Three  minutes 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  read  what  Secre- 
tary Clements  said: 

Under  the  most  c^timlstlc  circumstances, 
the  unit  cost  of  the  P-14  Is  still  at  least  $S 
mlUlon  higher  than  the  P-18  for  equal  pro- 
duction rates.  Por  500  airplanes,  this  amounts 
to  $2.5  billion  favoring  the  P-18. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  more 
arguments  that  I  could  make  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Tactical  Air  Sub- 
committee. I  know  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  agrees 
with  those  of  us  who  beUeve  in  the  P-18. 
But  I  would  hope  from  a  cost-effective 
standpoint.  Inasmuch  as  the  Defense  De- 
partment wants  this,  the  Navy  wants  it, 
the  Marine  Corps  wants  it,  and  it  is 
going  to  save  the  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  as  against  other  planes  being 
considered,  that  the  Senate  today  will 
approve  the  P-18  airplane. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

M.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  authority  on  airplanes, 
but  I  have  listened  to  testimony  on 
planes  in  the  committee  for  more  than 
15  years  and  I  have  a  great  interest  in 
them.  I  even  flew  in  an  P-15  about  a 
month  ago.  I  have  Ustened  to  both  sides 
of  this  argument  and  I  think  they  can 
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make  a  pretty  good  case  on  both  sides. 
But  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  go  ahead  with  the  P-18.  The  long- 
er we  wait  the  greater  the  cost  and  the 
more  problems  we  create.  If  we  could 
afford  to  buy  the  P-14  with  a  bigger  en- 
gine, which  was  planned  in  the  first 
place,-  that  would  be  the  ideal  situation. 
But  the  cost  would  be  too  great. 

Mr.  President,  to  open  this  up  again 
to  competition  would  involve  at  least  five 
companies  and  there  would  be  a  long 
delay.  I  believe  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
two  companies  who  were  in  the  first  com- 
petition and  who  have  spent  a  lot  of 
money  in  developing  the  present  P-18. 

Mr.  President,  reluctantly  I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  support  the  P-18, 
although  I  took  a  somewhat  different 
position  in  the  committee.  Having  lis- 
tened to  both  sides,  I  believe  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  go  ahead  and  build  this 
plane.  I  support  the  committee  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  a  few  minutes,  maybe  5 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  reply  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio,  I  agree  with  him.  We 
all  agree  there  is  no  such  thing  as  creat- 
ing commonality  between  a  Navy  and  an 
Air  Force  airplane.  In  fact,  this  was 
thoroughly  discussed  in  our  tactical  air 
meetings.  The  reverse  happened  with  the 
F-4,  with  which  the  Senator  is  so  well 
acquainted. 

I  remember  when  Senator  Cannon  and 
I  first  flew  the  F-4  back  in  1958.  It  was 
a  Navy  airplane  and  we  were  flying  it 
at  the  request  of  the  Navy  to  try  and 
help  them  convince  the  Air  Force  that  it 
was  a  good  airplane.  We  can  go  from  the 
Navy  to  the  Air  Force.  But  when  I  talk 
about  commonaUty,  I  am  talking  about 
starting  at  the  design  beginning. 

This  amendment  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  LTV,  General  Dynamics,  or  any- 
one else.  What  I  am  suggesting  here  is 
that  the  Navy  design  an  aircraft  that 
the  Navy  thinks  it  wants  and  then  submit 
this  aircraft  to  those  people  who  want 
to  compete  on  it. 

What  happened  here,  and  I  repeat,  is 
that  the  Navy  took  what  it  liked  out  of 
the  F-17,  which  is  a  very  good  airplane, 
and  they  took  it  over  to  McDonnell 
Douglas  and  said,  "Here,  make  this  into 
a  Navy  fighter."  And,  as  I  said  in  my 
statement,  the  direction  of  the  Congress 
necessitated  this. 

This  is  the  only  place  I  find  fault.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  P-18  that  McDon- 
nell-Douglas would  make  would  be  a 
superb  aircraft.  But  it  cuts  out  Lockheed, 
it  cuts  out  General  Dynamics  If  they  want 
to  go,  LTV  If  they  want  to  go,  and 
Northrup  if  they  want  to  go.  In  other 
words,  what  we  are  returning  to  here  Is 
a  single  source,  and  it  is  something  that 
we  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
been  trying  to  get  away  from  for  years. 

I  repeat,  conunonality  does  not  enter 
into  my  argument  at  all.  I  bdieve  the 
Navy  needs  a  lightweight  fighter  and  a 
carry-on  attack  aircraft  for  the  middle 
1980's.  But  I  want  to  see  them  acquire 
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this  aircraft  through  competition,  not 
through  merely  picking  what  is  best  from 
one  airplane,  going  to  a  superb  aircraft 
manufsuiturer,  and  saying,  "This  is  the 
airplane  we  want." 

Even  though  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  held  that  this  was  perfectly  proper, 
although  I  think  their  tongue  was  in  their 
cheek,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  in  the 
spirit  of  what  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  suggested  to  the 
Navy  last  year. 

All  I  am  arguing  is  that  the  Navy  de- 
sign a  fighter,  that  we  then  have  compe- 
tition on  it,  and  we  have  an  airplane  by 
the  middle  1980's. 

To  cap  these  few  remarks  off,  we  are 
not  talking  here  about  something  that  is 
a  dime  store  item.  The  F-14  when  it  is 
completed  will  probably  be  a  $8  bil- 
lion-plus buy.  This  aircraft  now  Is  a 
$7.1  billion  buy  without  any  allowances 
being  made  for  continued  inflation,  where 
the  P-14  program  is.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  really  big  difference.  When  the 
Navy  says  a  40  to  45  percent  difference, 
they  are  wrong,  and  I  believe  they  know 
they  are  wrong.  They  want  a  lightweight 
fighter.  I  want  them  to  have  a  lightweight 
fighter,  but  I  want  them  to  have  It  after 
competition.  That  is  the  only  difference. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  reply? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  want? 
Mr.  GLENN.  Just  a  couple  of  minutes. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  All  right,  a  couple 
of  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  who 
has  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  con- 
sidering so  many  areas  of  aviation.  I 
brought  into  this  discussion  the  issue  of 
conmionality  in  that  I  think  that  was  the 
key  in  leading  us  into  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  mired  in  today.  Congress, 
through  their  interest  in  trying  to  get  a 
common  airplane,  indicated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  they  wanted 
the  services  to  have  a  common  airplane. 
It  was  decided  then  that  the  Air  Force 
would  be  the  developer  of  that  airplane. 
It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  have  all 
airplanes  built  with  no  time  delay,  set 
them  out  on  the  desert,  and  have  a  fly-off 
competition  then  decide  which  one  was 
best.  But  that  takes  time.  Design  time 
and  test  time  to  know  what  we  have  runs 
to  years,  as  we  all  very  much  aware. 

Before  I  take  too  much  time.  I  would 
only  Uke  to  inject  into  this  discussion 
what  Admiral  Holloway,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  has  indicated  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations (Mr.  McCLELLAN) ,  in  which 
he  stated  as  follows : 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  re- 
open the  competition  to  all  of  Industry  In 
order  to  get  a  better  aircraft.  I  feel  that  a  new 
design  would  not  result  In  the  significant 
Improvement  over  the  F-18;  therefore  re- 
opening the  competition  seems  unwarranted 
since  It  would  delay  the  program  approxi- 
mately one  year  when  it  is  needed  now  for 
economic    elimination    of    the    fighter    gap 


which  otherwise  will  occur.  During  the  recent 
competition,  four  of  the  best  areospace  con- 
tractors participated  and  Navy  technical  ex- 
perts agreed  that  we  have  a  superb  design 
in  the  P-18. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  is  that  we 
provide  the  combat  capability  for  this 
country  in  the  time  period  needed.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  if  we  had  no 
threat  from  any  source  to  this  Nation, 
then  we  could  sit  back  and  have  our  com- 
petition and  go  ahead  with  it  on  a  more 
leisurely  basis.  If  we,  in  effect,  shoot 
down  the  P-18  at  this  point  we  are  not 
countering  the  threat  to  this  country 
with  adequate  fighter  aircraft  in  that 
1980  time  period — when  our  F-4's  will  be- 
gin to  be  unavailable  by  reason  of  ob- 
solescence. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  many 
fighter  ahrcraft  to  choose  from  in  the 
future,  but  now  we  do  not  have  that 
luxury.  We  have  an  P-18  that  is  ready 
to  go.  It  can  fill  the  gap  that  needs  to 
be  filled.  And  while  I  wish  the  other  con- 
tractors well,  and  many  of  them  are  per- 
sonal friends  of  mine  through  years  in 
aviation  industry  and  in  testing,  I  can- 
not in  all  good  conscience  go  along  with 
opening  this  up  again.  New  competition 
would  delay  the  plugging  of  that  gap  in 
our  Armed  Forces  during  the  1980's  time 
period. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield,  oh 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  in 
favor  of  the  position  on  the  F-18  which 
is  reflected  in  the  committee  bill  as  well 
as  in  the  appropriations  requested  for 
the  Defense  Department. 

This  debate  will  culminate  some  5  or 
6  years  of  effort  to  modernize  the  Navy 
air  combat  fighter  force.  It  has  been  a 
most  Interesting  exercise.  The  testimony 
on  it  has  been  very  prodigious.  It  has 
been  voluminous,  and.  of  course,  highly 
technical,  in  many  of  its  aspects. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  when  he  observed  that  a  good 
case  can  be  made  on  either  side.  I  agree 
further  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
if  we  had  a  lot  of  time  and  no  immediate 
threat,  and  wanted  to  go  about  this 
ideallstlcally,  maybe  we  could  go  about 
the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  future 
Industrywide  competition.  But.  Mr. 
President,  that  time  has  come  and  gone 
because  the  proceedings  now  have 
reached  a  point  where  there  has  been 
much  consideration  given  to  all  of  these 
matters.  Admiral  Holloway,  in  his  July  8 
letter,  put  it  in  these  words: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  re- 
open the  competition  to  all  of  Industry  lo 
order  to  get  a  better  aircraft.  I  feel  that  a 
new  design  would  not  result  in  a  significant 
Improvement  over  the  P-18;  therefore  re- 
opening the  competition  seems  unwan^ted 
since  It  would  delay  the  program  approxi- 
mately one  year  when  It  Is  needed  now  for 
economic  elimination  of  the  fighter  gap 
which  otherwise  will  occur.  Dxtflng  the  recent 
competition,  four  of  the  best  aerospace  con- 
tractors participated  and  Navy  technical  ex- 
perts agreed  that  we  have  a  superb  design 
In  the  F-18. 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  put  It  in 
this  way:  the  P-18  Is  the  choice  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  particularly 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  They 
have  decided  what  they  want  and  what 
they  need  as  a  plane  satisfying  their 
operational  requirements  and  complying 
with  congressional   requests   that  they 
select  an  aircraft  to  complement  the 
P-14A  and  replace  P-4  and  A-7  aircraft. 
That  decision  was  based  on  a  thorough 
competition  campaign.   There   was   an 
industry-wide  competition  Initially;  later 
narrowed  down  to  the  P-16  and  P-17. 
The  Air  Porce  selected  the  P-16.  The 
Navy  entertained  a  full  scale  competi- 
tive  Source   Selection   involving   three 
LTV  designs  (1600,  1602.  and  1605)  and 
one  McDonnell-Northrop  design  (P-18) . 
The  other  designs  were  judged  not  car- 
rier suitable,  and  finally  the  F-18  was 
a  clear  winner. 

On  the  basis  of  the  entire  record,  it 
appears  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense—and Navy  and  Marine  Corps- 
are  warranted  and  justified  in  persisting 
that  the  F-16  and  P-18  developments  are 
ah-eady  based  direcUy  on  extensive  en- 
gineering data  and  test  results  from  the 
lightweight  fighter  prototype  program. 
That  exercise  provided  a  firm  basis  for 
projecting  costs  and  risks. 

Purther  testing  or  contest,  in  whatever 
of  the  several  forms  or  combination  now 
proposed  by  unsuccessful  bidders,  woidd 
not  yield  any  benefits  or  meaningful  in- 
formation to  warrant  the  additional 
heavy  cost  in  funds  and  in  delay  of  force 
modernization. 

Now  at  this  point  it  might  prove  help- 
ful to  this  body  in  its  deliberation  on  this 
issue  if  I  briefly  simunarized  the  back- 
ground leading  to  the  Navy's  decision 

The  Navy  in  1969,  1971.  1972,  and  1973 
proposed  to  modernize  its  fighter  force 
by  replacing  its  aging  P-4's  with  722 
Grumman  P-14  fighters,  highly  sophis- 
ticated, missile-carrying  airplanes  Be- 
cause the  P-14  is  expensive,  however,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  only  390  P-14's  through  fiscal 
year  1981.  In  order  to  reduce  cost  of 
modernization,  DOD  and  the  Congress 
sought  a  lower  cost  alternative  that 
would  supplement  the  P-14. 

In  1974,  Congress  authorized  a  Navv 
aj  combat  fighter-NACF-program  to 
?,7£3P  ^^  low-cost  alternative.  The 
NACP  selected  was  to  be  the  "lo"  of  the 
hi-lo"  mix  of  cheaper  fighters 
In  the  1974  conference  report  of  the 
appropriations  bill.  Congress  directed 
that  Its  $20  million  appropriation  must 
be  used  for  a  competition  to  select  a 
derivative— with    commonality— of    the 

^//^'■^M^*'*^^^^^'  fl8l>t«r  as  the  Navy 
NACP.  After  NACP  designs  were  sub- 
mltted  the  Navy  concluded  that  a  deriv- 
ative of  the  Air  Porce  fighter  would  not 
be  suitable  for  aircraft  carriers.  So  it 
awarded  the  Navy  contract  to  the  con- 
tractor team  of  Northrop-McDonneU- 
Douglas,  which  submitted  the  F-18. 
♦u^t  Comptroller  General  ruled  that 

2l«i!^^  *^*r*^  ^^  ^^^^-  despite  the 
congressional  directive  for  commonality 
because  conference  report  language  li 
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not  mandatory.  In  order  to  be  mandatory. 
Congress  would  have  had  to  Include  its 
directive  In  the  appropriations  bill  Itself. 

The  conference  report  leading  to  the 
fiscal  year  1975  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  Included   the  following  language: 

The  conferees  support  the  need  for  a  low- 
er cost  alternative  fighter  to  complement  the 
P-14A  and  replace  P-4  and  A-7  aircraft; 
however,  the  conferees  direct  that  the  de- 
velopment of  this  aircraft  make  maximum 
use  of  the  Air  Force  Lightweight  Fighter 
and  Air  Combat  Fighter  technology  and 
hardware. 

The  conference  report  added  that — 
Adaptation  of  the  selected  Air  Force  Com- 
bat Fighter  to  be  capable  of  carrier  opera- 
tions Is  the  prerequisite  for  use  of  the  funds 
provided. 

This  latter  was  reviewed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  whose  opinion  was 
published  favorable  to  the  Navy  on 
October  1, 1975. 

Retiu-nlng  to  the  earlier  stated  lan- 
guage, the  Navy  responded  by  develop- 
ing the  F-18.  an  excellent  naval  aircraft, 
which  is  a  lower  cost  alternative  fighter 
to  complement  the  F-14A  and  replace 
P-4  and  A-7  aircraft.  It  makes  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  Air  Porce  lightweight 
fighter  and  air  combat  fighter  technol- 
ogy and  hardware.  The  assignment  given 
to  the  Navy  was  not  an  easy  one.  It  was 
only  through  much  work  between  the 
aircraft  manufacturers  and  the  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command  that  a  suitable 
design  was  achieved. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
are  convinced  that  P-18  Is  the  airplane 
they  need.  They  based  this  conclusion 
on  the  following  facts: 

Navy  needs  to  reduce  the  types  of  air- 
planes on  carriers  and  in  Marine  Air 
Wings. 

With  the  technology  in  the  P-14  and 
P-18.  the  Navy  can  do  aU  the  tactical 
aviation  jobs  required  of  the  carriers. 
P-14's  will  do  the  more  demanding  all- 
weather  fleet  air  defense  missions— 
F-18's  will  do  the  "bread  and  butter" 
strike,  strike  escort,  and  close  air  sup- 
port missions  where  the  agility  of  the 
smaller  P-18  pays  off. 

Reliability,  or  availability  for  combat. 
Is  a  key  requirement  of  the  P-18  The 
P-18  is  desirable  because  taking  advan- 
tage of  technology  it  requires  at  least 
25  percent  fewer  technicians  and  40  per- 
cent fewer  officers  and  25  percent  less 
deck  space. 

The  A-7's  must  be  replaced  because 
they  will  represent  a  20-year-old  design 
by  1985.  In  addition  they  will  not  have 
the  capabUities  of  P-18  which  are  re- 
quired for  survivability. 

Costs.  In  flscal  year  1975  dollars  If 
400  P-14's  are  procured  and  a  new  light 
attack— VALX—  developed  and  400  pro- 
cured the  cost  will  be  $10.2  billion. 

If  however,  P-18's  are  developed  and 
800  procured;  the  cost  wUl  be  $7  7 
billion. 

In  addition,  major  savings  will  be 
achieved  hi  operations  and  support  In 
above  force,  estimate  savings  of  over  $2 


billion  by  P-18  over  15  years  of  opera- 
tions are  anticipated. 

The  P-18  can  be  built  at  a  more  effi- 
cient production  rate  to  perform  both 
fighter  and  attack  missions. 

There  will  be  a  more  efficient  operation 
aboard  carriers  with  just  two  types  for 
tactical  missions:  P-14's  and  P-18's. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  selected  the 
P-18  as  less  sophisticated  than  the  P-H 
yet  adequate  for  their  fighter  missions. 
The  P-18  satisfies  requirements  and  a 
delay  getting  started  costs  more  and  de- 
lays force  modernization  which  will  be 
needed  because  the  old  P-4's  must  be 
replaced  at  average  of  60  per  year  start- 
ing in  1981  and  the  A-7's  need  replace- 
ment at  48  per  year  average  starting 
no  later  than  1984. 

The  technical  risk  of  modifying  YF-17 
to  P-18  is  considered  minimal  by  NAV- 
AIRSYSCOM.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  YP-17  prototype  was  very  suc- 
cessful, particularly  in  Navy  critical 
areas.  Also,  the  P-404  engine  is  the  Navy 
designation  for  the  YJ-lOl  engine  fiown 
so  successfully  In  the  YF-17,  with  rela- 
tively nominal  improvements.  Further- 
more, the  F-404  uses  80  percent— piece- 
part  count— of  YJ-101  components.  It  is 
not  a  "paper  engine." 

Mr.  President,  the  F-18  is  an  excellent 
multimission  tactical  aircraft.  It  Is  the 
Navy's  response  to  the  P-75  appropri- 
ations conference  report  which  supported 
the  need  for  a  lower  cost  alternative 
fighter  to  complement  the  P-14A  and 
replace  F-4  and  A-7  aircraft. 

The  key  elements  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed F-18  program  were  summarized  by 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Clements, 
In  his  prepared  statement  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Appropriations. 
October  21,  1975. 

Regarding  the  issue  of  whether  there 
is  a  valid  military  need  for  the  P-18,  Mr. 
Clements  said: 

First  there  is  a  need  for  the  P-18  for  Its 

military  value. 

Aging  P-4's  must  be  replaced  in  the 
Navy  to  the  early  1980's  to  avoid  a  critical 
gap  in  combat  aircraft  aboard  our  car- 
riers and  in  the  Marine  Corps  squadrons. 
He  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Dr.  Potter,  both  said  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Navy,  the  A-7  will  require 
replacement,  beginning  about  the  mid- 
1980's,  by  a  more  survivable  aircraft  with 
more  fighterlike  agility.  This  outlines 
the  operational  requirement  for  the  F-18 
aircraft.  The  multimission  requirement 
to  replace  both  F-4  and  A-7  aircraft  has 
been  well  recognized  and  supported  by 
both  sides  of  the  Congress.  To  provide 
this  multimission  aircraft,  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  has  been  the  guidance  from 
Congress  and  the  goal  of  the  Depart- 
ment pf  Defense.  In  replacing  the  F-4. 
the  P-18  will  have  much  better  reliabil- 
ity, a  more  capable  radar,  and  will  land 
aboard  ships  much  more  safely. 

Replacing  the  A-7.  the  F-18  will  sat- 
isfy range  and  payload  requirements  as 
well  as  accuracy  requirements  but  with 
much  better  agility  and  aerodynamic 
performance  and  therefore  enhanced 
survivability,  with  the  added  feature  of 
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being  able  to  contribute  to  fighter  mis- 
sions through  self -escort.  Mr.  Clements 
pointed  out  that  it  is  not  the  DOD  con- 
cept to  compare  the  F-14  with  Phoenix 
to  the  F-18.  They  are  complementary  In 
their  missions.  Those  missions  which  re- 
quire the  Phoenix  and  a  long-range, 
large-volume  radar  multishot  capabil- 
ity, require  the  P-14  airplane.  It  is  a  su- 
perior all-weather  fleet  air  defense  in- 
terceptor. "Bread  and  butter"  missions 
such  as  strike,  escort,  and  close  air  sup- 
port do  not  require  the  Phoenix  missile 
nor  the  capabilities  of  the  P-14.  For 
those  missions  it  is  prudent  and  cost  ef- 
fective to  use  a  less  sophisticated  air- 
plane. With  a  constrained  budget,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  the  additional  space 
required  aboard  ship,  additional  man- 
power, and  added  cost  of  the  P-14  for 
those  missions  which  do  not  need  the 
capabilities  of  that  weapons  system.  This 
applies  to  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  re- 
quirements. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
reviewed  his  requirements  and  commit- 
ments and  decided  that  the  Marine  Corps 
should  not  operate  the  F-14.  particularly 
as  it  applies  to  their  mission  where  ad- 
vanced austere  bases  are  used.  Moreover, 
the  F-18  will  do  the  jobs  the  Marine 
Corps  must  do  in  their  unique  mission. 
In  those  fighter  missions  where  perform- 
ance and  agility  or  dogfightlng  capability 
dominate  the  scene,  the  F-18  is  expected 
to  be  better  than  the  P-14.  The  real 
value  of  the  P-18  for  the  Marine  Corps 
Is  that  overall  effectiveness  within  real- 
istic costs  and  logistic  constraints  are 
attained  through  the  use  of  a  multimis- 
sion. light  attack,  and  escort  fighter. 

The  P-18  is  about  60  percent  of  the 
weight  of  the  P-14,  about  60  percent  of 
the  size.  It  requires  about  60  percent  of 
the  people  to  support  it  as  compared  to 
the  F-14.  The  operating  costs  for  the 
F-18  as  compared  to  the  more  sophisti- 
cated P-14  are  about  60  percent  as  much 
for  a  savings  In  the  long  term  of  about  a 
half  a  million  dollars  per  airplane  per 
year.  Operating  over  a  15-year  life  on  an 
airplane,  this  Is  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  for  the  niunbers  of  airplanes  in- 
volved. 

Regarding  procurement  costs,  the 
P-18,  after  the  original  R.  &  D.  burden, 
can  be  expected  to  cost  about  60  percent 
as  much  as  the  P-14.  The  multimission 
role  of  the  P-18.  which  enables  it  to  re- 
place both  P-4  and  A-7  aircraft,  permits 
It  to  be  produced  economically,  at  a  rea- 
sonable production  rate  of  about  108  per 
year.  However,  if  two  separate  aircraft 
were  procured,  one  for  toe  fighter  role 
and  toe  otoer  for  toe  attack  role,  toey 
could  not  be  procured  at  an  economical 
rate  nor  could  toey  be  absorbed  at  that 
rate  by  toe  Navy.  A  lower  production 
rate  would  result  in  a  higher  unit  cost. 
Comparing  toe  cost  of  500  aircraft 
bought  at  the  rate  required  for  flghters 
•  alone,  the  P-14  would  cost  about  $5  mil- 
lion each  more  than  the  P-18. 

It  seems  clear  toat  saving  $5  million 
per  aircraft  in  procurement  costs  and 
half  a  million  for  each  aircraft  per  year 
to  operate  and  support  amoimts  to  a  lot 


of  money  which  can  be  saved  for  a  de- 
velopment Investment  of  $1.4  billion.  Mr. 
Clements  indicated  that  the  Investment 
of  $1.4  billion  would  return  $4.5  billion 
to  $5  billion  savings  by  going  with  toe 
P-18.  and  it  satisfies  toe  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  fighter  requirements. 

The  Navy  has  already  indicated  that 
toey  will  need  an  airplane  to  replace  toe 
A-7  which  will  be  20  years  old  by  1985. 
The  F-18  is  designed  to  be  that  replace- 
ment without  anotoer  expensive  develop- 
ment and  test  program.  The  Navy's  F-18 
program  makes  good  sense  and  should 
be  supported. 

Mr.  President  by  way  of  summary:  I 
wish  to  observe  toat  toe  Department  of 
Defense — and  particularly  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps — have  decided  toat  toey  want 
and  need  toe  F-18  as  a  plane  satisfying 
toeir  operational  requirements,  and  com- 
plying wito  congressional  request  toat 
toey  select  a  new  aircraft  to  complement 
the  F-14A  and  replace  F-4  and  A-7  air- 
craft. 

That  decision  was  based  on  a  toorough 
competition  campaign. 

An  industry-wide  competition  initially; 
later  narrowed  down  to  the  P-16  an<i 
P-17. 

Air  Porce  selected  toe  P-16. 

Navy  entertained  a  full  scale  competi- 
tive Source  Selection  involving  toree  LTV 
designs — 1600,  1602,  and  1605 — and  one 
McDonnell-Northrop  design — F-18. 

F-18  was  a  clear  winner.  The  other 
designs  were  judged  not  carrier  suitable. 

On  toe  basis  of  toe  entire  record,  it 
appears  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— and  Navy  and  Marine  Corps — are 
warranted  and  justified  in  persisting  toat 
toe  F-16  and  P-18  developments  are 
already  based  directly  on  extensive  en- 
gineering data  and  test  results  from  toe 
lightweight  fighter  prototype  program. 
That  exercise  provided  a  firm  basis  for 
projecting  costs  and  risks. 

Furtoer  testing  or  contest,  in  what- 
ever of  toe  several  forms  or  combination 
now  proposed  by  unsuccessful  bidders, 
would  not  yield  any  benefits  or  meaning- 
ful Information  to  warrant  toe  additional 
heavy  cost  in  funds  and  in  delay  of  force 
modernization. 

The  considered  judgment  of  toe  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  be  adhered 
to. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  toe  statement  of  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.  William  B.  Clem- 
ents, before  toe  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations on  October  21,  1975  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  toe  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  toe 
Record,  as  follows: 

arATEMENT    BT    HON.    WILLIAM    P.    CLEMXNTB, 

Deputy  Secretary  or  Defense 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members: 

I  believe  it  Is  time  for  some  plain  talk 
on  the  F-18. 

There  have  been  many  hearings,  lots  of 
contractor  generated  data,  opinion  after 
opinion  on  performance  and  military  re- 
quirements, many  self-interest  claims  and 
emotional  appeals,  and  complex  financial 
analyses  In  which  parameters  are  juggled  to 
"prove"  various  points.  All  In  aU  I  belleva 


that  a  straightforward  program  with  very 
clear  objectives  has  become  complicated  and 
confusing  to  some — and  maybe  that's  what 
some  people  want. 

So  now  Is  the  time  to  strip  away  this  con- 
fusion, to  get  back  to  fundamentals  and  ad- 
dress the  issues  in  simple  terms. 

I  believe  the  Issues  are  these: 

1.  Is  there  a  valid  military  need  and  does 
the  capability  of  the  F-18  satisfy  this  need? 

2.  What  is  Its  cost  and  does  it  save  enough 
taxpayers'  money  to  justify  the  investment? 

3.  Does  Congress  really  support  the  effort 
In  DoD  to  pursue  new  avenues  for  achieving 
greater  military  capability  at  lower  cost? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
each  of  these  questions  briefly  and  simply. 
First — as  to  the  need  for  the  F-18  and  its 
military  value.  Just  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  aging  Navy  F-48  wUl  lead  to 
a  serious  gap  In  combat  aircraft  In  the  early 
19BOs.  This  has  been  long  recognized  and 
accepted.  In  addition — In  the  case  of  the 
Navy — the  light  attack  A-7s  will  require  re- 
placement starting  in  the  mid -19808  by  a 
more  survivable  aircraft  having  much  greater 
flghter-Uke  agiUty.  These  requirements  have 
been  discussed  with  the  Congress  In  the . 
past  and  formed  the  basis  for  the  Navy  de- 
veloping the  VFAX  requirements  which  en- 
visioned a  reasonably  low  cost  aircraft  oper- 
ating m  a  dual  role  having  both  fighter  and 
attack  capability.  I  support  these  Navy  re- 
quirements. They  are  satisfied  in  all  essen- 
tial respects  by  the  F-18. 

Now  much  has  been  alleged  about  the 
actual  capability  of  the  F-18  or  the  lack 
thereof  both  with  respect  to  the  aircraft 
It  will  replace  and  with  respect  to  the  F-14 
which  It  will  complement.  By  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  detailed  and  rigorous  Navy  analy- 
sis, the  F-18  Is  clearly  superior  to  the  P^ 
and  A-7  which  It  wUl  replace.  In  the  case 
of  the  F-4,  it  will  have  greatly  increased  air 
combat  maneuvering  performance,  a  better 
radar,  more  reliability,  and  will  come  aboard 
the  carrier  more  slowly  and  require  less 
deck  space.  In  the  case  of  the  A-7,  it  fulfills 
the  range-payload  and  accuracy  require- 
ments but  with  vastly  Increased  agility  and 
therefore  survlvabUlty  and  capacity  to  act 
in  a  self -escort  role. 

With  respect  to  the  F-14,  there  has  been 
too  much  emphasis  on  which  airplane  Is 
"superior"  or  "Inferior"  in  simplistic  terms 
without  understanding  either  their  mutually 
complementary  and  supportive  roles  or  what 
the  Navy  Is  setting  out  to  achieve  overalL 
The  P-14A  with  Its  Phoenix  missile  system 
is  a  superb  all-Weather  fleet  air-defense  in- 
terceptor. This  Is  what  It  was  designed  to 
do  and  It  will  be  unexcelled  in  that  role  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  It  Is.  of  course,  ex* 
cellent  also  In  the  more  usual  fighter  roles. 
But  It  Is  large  and  complex — It  Is  expensive 
to  acquire  and  to  maintain.  We  simply  do  not 
need  all  of  this  capabUlty  for  every  role. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  the  space,  the  man- 
power and  the  cost  of  using  the  F-14  for  all 
these  roles.  This  applies  to  both  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  requirements. 

The  P-18  is  a  relatively  smaU  aircraft 
which,  like  the  Air  Porce  P-18,  builds  direct- 
ly on  the  propulsion  and  aerodynamics  tech- 
nology developed  and  demonstrated  In  the 
Lightweight  Plghter  Program  and  on  a  new 
generation  of  electronic  technology.  It  Is 
clearly  superior  to  the  P-14  In  air  combat 
maneuvering  and.  like  the  P-IO,  wlU  change 
the  basic  tactics  of  air  combat  and  will  meet 
the  threat  In  this  area  well  Into  the  future. 
The  P-14  system  with  Phoenix  missiles  dom- 
inates In  long  range  Intercept  situations 
while  the  performance  and  agility  of  the 
P-18  dominate  in  scenarios  involving  clas- 
sical mixed  force  air  combat  at  shorter  range. 
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Like  tbe  P-16,  It  can  operate  very  effective- 
ly In  a  dual  capacity  as  a  fighter  and  attack 
aircraft  complementing  the  P-14.  The  argu- 
ment. If  anything.  Is  even  more  compelling 
In  tills  case  because  of  the  obvious  con- 
straints In  manpower  and  space  aboard  a 
carrier.  Analogous  constraints  apply  to  the 
field  logistics  support  In  the  Marine  Corps 
and  explains  why  the  Marines  have  chosen 
the  P-18. 

In  fact,  used  with  the  F-14  with  Its  two 
Doan  crew  and  very  long  range  radar,  tbe 
capabilities  of  both  are  mvUtlpIled.  The  over- 
all mix  of  F-14  fighter-Interceptors  and  F-18 
fighter-attack  aircraft  provide  the  most  relief 
on  space,  logistics  and  support  while  slmul- 
taneoxisly  Improving  mission  fiezlblllty  and 
eSecUveness. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  my  main  point. 
What  we  are  after  Is  overall  force  effective- 
ness within  realistic  cost  and  logistic  con- 
straints as  we  see  them  In  the  future  rather 
than  Bub-optlmlzatlon  of  every  Individual 
element  of  the  force.  This  complementarity 
and  Interdependence  Is  a  major  new  concept 
In  our  force-structure  planning  we  believe 
It  Is  vaUd. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  cost.  There  has 
been  much  confusion  in  this  area  with  all 
sorts  of  numbers  and  charts  floating  around. 
Some  of  the  confusion  results  from  the  use 
of  "life  cycle  costs"  and  the  models  used 
In  their  calculation.  I  would  propose  Instead 
to  examine  the  fundamental  cost  elements 
and  the  comparative  ebsts  which  have  been 
discussed  In  many  hearings. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  development  cost  of 
the  F-18  Including  eleven  test  aircraft,  test- 
ing, test  equipment  development  as  well  as 
the  aircraft  and  engine  development  Is  esti- 
mated at  about  $1.4  bUllon  In  1975  dollars. 
This  number  has  been  a  consistent  num- 
ber In  our  Internal  deliberations  and  In  our 
testimony  to  Congress. 

The  next  nximber  is  the  unit  cost  of  one 
of  these  aircraft.  The  number  which  Is 
least  easy  to  confuse  by  varying  as8\unptlons 
and  ground  rules  Is  the  unit  production  of 
fiyaway  cost  excluding  spares  and  start  up 
costs.  This  number  is  $5.8  Million  per  weapon 
system,  which  Is  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
ing 800  F-18  aircraft  in  1975  dollars.  Again, 
this  number  has  been  used  consistently 
from  the  time  of  source  selection  and  I  be- 
lieve It  is  valid  baaed  on  the  preparation 
for  the  DSARC  review  now  underway. 

Tbe  other  element  In  tbe  overall  cost  equa- 
tion Is  the  operating  and  support  cost.  De- 
tailed analyses  based  on  operating  experi- 
ence, and  on  the  engine  and  avionics  design. 
show  a  cost  slightly  under  $0.9  MlUlon  per 
year  per  operational  F-18  aircraft.  Again,  this 
Is  a  number  which  has  been  stable  through- 
out our  Internal  deliberations  and  testimony. 
It  compares  with  the  optimtmi  anticipated 
cost  of  $1.4  MllUon  per  year  for  the  F-14A. 
This  Is  a  one-half  million  dollar  annual  cost 
difference  between  the  F-14  and  F-18. 

One  widely  discussed  comparison  is  be- 
tween the  cost  of  a  force  of  P-l8s  and  addi- 
tional F-14S.  Let's  consider  a  mlnlmimi  pro- 
gram of  800  F-18S  and  look  at  the  elements 
of  cost  difference  In  simple  terms : 

Of  the  total,  roughly  600  aircraft  wUl  be 
required  to  fill  the  fighter  needs.  Under  the 
most  optimistic  circumstances,  the  unit  cost 
of  the  F-14  is  still  at  least  $5  MUllon  higher 
than  the  F-18  for  eqiial  production  rates. 
For  600  airplanes  this  amounts  to  $3.6  Billion 
favoring  the  F-18. 

About  70%  of  these  aircraft,  or  360,  are 
actually  operated  at  any  one  time.  The  op- 
erating and  support  cost  savings  for  360  P-18s 
compared  to  the  same  number  of  F-14s  then 
amoimts  to  $175  MlUlon  annually  or  about 


$2.5  Billion  over  a  16  year  period.  We  would 
actually  Intend  to  operate  the  aircraft  for 
longer  than  this. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  initial  800  air- 
craft, the  F-18S  will  be  used  In  the  attack 
role.  The  cost  would  exceed  similarly 
equipped  A-7s  by  about  $400  Million.  How- 
ever, In  the  absence  of  the  F-18,  a  new  at- 
tack aircraft  having  the  same  general  char- 
acteristics as  the  F-18  would  have  to  be 
developed  and  Introduced  by  the  mid-1980s. 
The  unit  cost  of  this  aircraft  would  at  least 
equal  and  probably  exceed  that  of  the  F-18 
because  of  the  lower  niimbers  produced. 

Off-setting  this  roughly  $5  Billion  savings 
in  the  Investment  cost  of  $1.4  Billion  for  the 
F-18.  This  is,  however,  roughly  comparable 
to  tbe  $1  Billion  plus  Investment  required 
for  a  new  attack  aircraft. 

Therefore — In  the  aggregate — we  achieve 
a  net  savings  in  the  $4  V4  to  $5  biUion  range, 
and  this  result  will  not  vary  significantly 
for  a  wide  range  of  assumptions  on  either 
side. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  of  the 
so-called  "break  even  point"  on  this  pro- 
gram— the  point  wheie  the  costs  inciirred  In 
the  new  product  are  offset  by  the  savings 
resulting  from  this  product.  My  way  of  get- 
ting at  this  point  is  to  ask  "bow  many  F-188 
do  we  need  to  buy  and  operate  before  we 
start  to  make  a  net  savings?" 

We  calculate  this  "break  even"  number 
to  be  about  250  aircraft — or  350  to  400  if  we 
apply  discounting.  Since  we  are  planning  to 
buy  significantly  more  than  250  P-iajj- 
probably  in  excess  of  800 — and  to  operate 
them  over  longer  than  the  16  years  used  In 
the  calculation — probably  at  least  20  years — 
this  Is  clearly  a  sound  investment. 

Any  Investment  Involves  front-end  cost. 
The  main  point  here  is  that  the  Navy  be- 
lieves this  to  be  a  wise  investment  of  our 
increasingly  constrained  investment  dollars. 
We  have  consciously  chosen  this  Investment 
among  other  priorities  because  of  its  large 
pay-off. 

I  believe  that  these  relative  costs  pass  any 
tert  of  reasonableness.  For  example,  the  F- 
18  weigtks  about  60  percent  of  the  P-14 
and  has  much  simpler  avionics,  so  a  cost  of 
60  percent  as  much  is  reasonable.  The  same 
applies  to  support  and  c^eratlon,  especdally 
since  the  F-18  uses  a  new  generation  of  tech- 
nologies especially  applied  to  reduce  these 
costs.  As  compared  with  the  Air  Force  F-16, 
the  unit  cost  will  be  roughly  $1  mUUon 
higher,  agadn  not  surprising  In  view  of  Its 
somewhat  greater  weight  and  all-weather 
radar  missile  and  ground  attack  ct^ablllty. 

In  summary,  I  have  tried  to  convey  that 
we  know  what  we  are  doing  and  why  we  are 
doing  It.  And  I  believe  that  what  we  are 
doing  Is  consistent  with  the  desires  of  Con- 
gress to  support  us  In  the  development  of 
lower  cost  approaches  to  satifying  our  mili- 
tary capability  requirements.  In  this  case,  I 
believe  we  have  been  responsive  to  Congres- 
sional directive.  We  have  In  the  AP  P-16 
and  the  Navy  P-18  programs  reversed  the 
upward  cost  and  complexity  trends.  We 
have  prototyped  and  tested  these  aircraft, 
providing  high  confidence  In  the  cost  and 
performance  projections  of  both  programs. 
Both  programs  warrant  your  full  endorse- 
ment and  support.  The  only  Interests  served 
by  denying  the  requested  funds  for  the  P-18 
are  those  of  the  proponents  of  expansion  of 
the  high  end  of  the  mix  using  the  old  ra- 
tionalizations of  the  past  and  those  of  the 
contractors  who  stand  to  lose  as  a  result  of 
this  program. 

In  this  program  the  Navy  and  Marines  are 
getting  what  they  want  and  need  for  their 
force  structure  at  what  I  believe  to  be  an 


appropriate  and  affordable  cost.  I  suppcrt 
them  and  applaud  them  In  this  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon). 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  on  his  remarks,  and  join  with  him, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  in  the  position 
they  have  taken  on  this  aircraft.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  exactly  right  when 
he  describes  the  problems  we  have  been 
up  against  with  the  commonality  issue 
over  the  years,  starting  with  the  old  TPX 
program,  from  which  evolved  the  F-lll, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  airplace 
for  the  Air  Force,  I  might  add. 

The  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
has  followed  for  3  years  the  Navy's  evolv- 
ing program  for  a  smaller  and  less  cost- 
ly fighter/attack  plane  to  replace  F-4's 
and  A-7*s  and  to  complement  the  P-14. 
In  1973,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
rejected  Secretary  Clements  proposal  to 
prototype  a  Navy  F-15  and  stripped  down 
F-14  and  instead  recommended  that  the 
Navy  study  the  potential  for  a  new  plane 
for  the  mission.  These  Navy  studies  lead 
to  the  statement  of  an  Operational  Re- 
quirement for  a  VFAX  in  1974,  which 
the  committee  again  endorsed.  The  F-18 
won  the  competition  for  the  VFAX  this 
year  over  the  F-16  derivatives. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  that  matter 
was  contested,  and  the  GAO  has  made 
a  ruling  on  it,  so  now  we  are  confronted 
with  the  F-18  decision  itself. 

In  our  own  hearings  on  the  F-18  source 
selection,  the  following  points  emerged: 
First,  the  P-18  met  or  exceeded  all  of 
the  VFAX  operating  requirements  ex- 
cept one — the  carrier  landing  speed  was 
slighUy  high. 

Second,  the  F-18  outperformed  the 
P-16  derivatives  by  a  substantial  margin. 

Third,  a  new  competition  could  not 
produce  a  plane  bettering  F-18  perform- 
ance by  more  than  a  few  percentage 
points. 

Fourth,  the  P-18  will  save  billions  of 
dollars  over  the  Navy's  only  other  viable 
alternative,  a  force  composed  of  F-14'8 
and  VAL-X's — a  new  replacement  for 
the  A-7E. 

Fifth,  the  Navy  and  Marines  fully  sup- 
port the  F-18  program  and  must  start  it 
now  to  avoid  a  fighter  plane  Inventory 
shortfall  hi  the  early  1980's. 

Since  the  F-18  meets  a  stated  Navy/ 
Marine  Corps  need,  will  save  significant 
amounts  of  money,  and  can  not  sub- 
stantially be  bettered  by  renewed  com- 
petition. 

My  personal  feeling  Is  that  we  ought 
to  go  ahead  with  it.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  pohited  out  the 
position  of  Secretary  Clements,  which  I 
thought  was  a  good  analysis  of  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  decision,  and  why  they 
ought  to  go  ahead  now. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
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has  already  put  into  the  Record,  as  has 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the  po- 
sition of  Admiral  HoUoway,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  where  he  addresses 
himself  precisely  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  ought  to  go  out  on  a  new 
competition  in  this  area,  which  is  only 
going  to  delay  us  a  material  period  of 
time  and  create  a  shortfall,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  pointed  out. 

So  I  supported  the  position  of  the 
committee  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors who  have  spoken  heretofore  on  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  years  here,  I  have 
not  run  into  anything  as  strange  as  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  I  say  that  with  all  due 
respect  to  them,  because  I  have  respect 
for  them.  They  have  the  ability  to  get 
things  that  they  never  asked  for.  They 
go  around  the  bush  more  times  than  a 
mountain  goat. 

I  remind  this  body  that  after  authori- 
zation, with  no  hearings,  they  came  up 
with  the  idea  that  they  needed  a  new 
cruiser,  a  cruiser  series  that  might  cost 
$4  billion  on  which  we  had  had  no  hear- 
ings. The  President,  being  a  Navy  man, 
said  it  was  a  good  idea. 

I  have  no  fault  with  this  F-18  idea,  or 
whatever  it  becomes.  I  think  the  Navy 
needs  a  new  lightweight  fighter  but  not 
tomorrow  and  not  through  the  selection 
process  we  have  seen. 

Let  me  tell  Senators  what  the  Navy 
said  in  hearings,  I  believe,  in  1973 :  "We 
will  never  fly  a  Ughtweight  fighter."  That 
was  George  Spangenberg,  probably  the 
greatest  authority  on  aircraft  any,  of  the 
flying  services  ever  had  in  their  employ. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  were  a  matter  of 
having  to  have  an  ah-  superiority  fighter 
the  day  after  tomorrow,  I  would  say  let 
us  forget  the  formal  procedures  and  let 
us  go  ahead  with  what  the  Navy  has 
come  up  with  with  an  uncontested  air- 
plane. In  fact,  this  airplane  Is  not  even 
tested. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  talks  about 
too  high  a  landing  speed.  We  do  not 
know.  This  is  a  paper  airplane  with  a 
paper  engine.  I  have  no  question  that  it 
will  fly.  Anything  that  any  American  air- 
craft company  builds  will  fly.  I  also  think 
that  we  might  flnd  one  that  might  fly  a 
little  better  if  we  had  competition. 

Again,  we  have  the  F-14,  and  it  was 
not  a  year  ago  the  Navy  was  sasing. 
"This  is  the  greatest  fighter  plane  ever 
built."  Let  me  as  an  ex-Air  Force  man 
say  it  probfibly  Is.  Not  only  Is  It  a  good 
dogflghter,  which  they  now  say  It  will 
not  do,  but  a  year  ago  it  would  do  any- 
thing. It  was  even  becoming  a  close  air 
support  aircraft.  It  was  getting  some- 
thing like  the  F-lll  when  It  was  able 
to  be  a  gasoline  tank,  a  bomber,  a  fighter, 
a  hospital  ship,  and  Lord  knows  what. 
The  Navy  was  pushing  the  F-14  Into 
more  and  more  roles. 

Finally,  the  Marines  did  not  want  the 
P-14.  Now  they  want  the  F-18. 


To  get  back  to  this  matter  of  time,  the 
F-14  will  be  a  very,  very  fine  fighter  air- 
craft well  into  the  1980's  and  into  the 
1990's.  My  argument  is  the  Navy  does 
not  need  this  until  about  the  early  1980's 
or  the  middle  1980's.  In  the  meantime, 
before  they  develop  a  new  attack  air- 
craft, which  we  did  not  know  about 
frankly  after  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee had  killed  the  VFAX  last  year, 
or  the  year  before,  they  have  now  come 
up  with  the  F-18  which,  as  I  say,  we  did 
not  know  about.  We  have  the  A-7,  which 
is  probably  the  finest  close  air  support 
aircraft  ever  developed,  and  yet  we  find 
overnight  that  we  have  to  have  a  new 
airplane. 

I  am  not  fooling  myself  for  1  minute 
that  my  amendment  is  going  to  prevail. 
I  only  wish  to  be  on  the  record  as  in- 
sisting that  we  procure  weapons  In  the 
proper  way,  and  I  am  frankly  a  little 
shocked  that  Republican  friends  of  mine 
will  take  the  position  that  expediency 
can  be  done  so  that  we  might  save 
money. 

We  will  not  save  money  on  this.  They 
were  talking  about  at  least  a  $7  billion 
program.  If  we  are  talking  about  a  $7 
billion  program,  all  I  wish  to  see  is  us  get 
the  best  we  can  get  for  our  money. 

Maybe  the  F-18  will  be  the  best.  I 
would  wish  to  see  some  of  these  other 
companies  that  can  build  just  as  good 
aircraft  as  Northrup  or  McDonnell - 
Douglas  have  a  go  at  this.  This  is  my 
whole  argument. 

I  repeat,  the  Navy  has  a  power  over 
this  body  the  likes  of  which  I  have  never 
seen,  and  they  can  change  their  spots 
overnight.  They  can  change  their  argu- 
ments from  morning  to  night.  So  I  will 
rest  my  case  right  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  extensive  discussion  of  the  F-18 
issue  in  the  Senate  corridors,  actually,  in 
the  past  several  weeks.  With  the  abimd- 
ance  of  so-called  facts  surrounding 
this  Issue.  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  point 
out  a  few  that  are  not  controversial. 

The  F-18  has  the  support  of  senior  ofiR- 
cials  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  Secretary  of  Defense  wrote 
to  Congress  on  September  23  expressing 
his  firm  endorsement  of  the  program. 
The  F-18  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
procurement  and  operational  senior  na-, 
val  officers.  Admiral  Holloway,  Dr. 
Currie,  Admiral  Houser,  and  others, 
have  testified  at  length  about  the  merits 
of  the  program.  Moneys  for  the  F-18 
have  been  authorized  by  Congress  and 
the  appropriation  has  been  approved  in 
the  House.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
.Appropriations  has  recommended  its 
funding. 

The  F-18  program  came  alive  original- 
ly with  the"  decision  In  1971,  by  the  then- 


Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  David 
P£u:kard,  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  F-14A 
program.  This  was  done  by  cutting  the 
approved  buy  to  313  F-14A's  in  the  5- 
year  defense  plan. 

In  1973,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clements  looked  at  other  alternatives  to 
supplement  tlie  F-14  by  proposing  a 
prototype  fiy-off  program  between  a 
lower  cost  version  of  the  F-14  and  a 
naval  version  of  the  F-15.  When  Con- 
gress rejected  this  proposal  as  too  expen- 
sive, the  Navy  organized  a  fighter  study 
group  rv  to  Investigate  and  compare 
F-14  variants,  Navy  versions  of  the  F-15, 
and  a  new  Ughtweight  fighter.  Then,  in 
April  1974,  the  Navy  advanced  two  sug- 
gestions to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  One 
proix>sal  was  a  simplified  version  of  the 
F-14  without  the  Phoenix  missile  but 
with  the  ability  to  incorporate  it  later. 
This  recommendation  was  not  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Another  proposal  was  made  to  look  at 
a  lighter-weight,  lower-cost,  multlmis- 
sion  aircraft  which  would  serve  to  replace 
some  of  the  F-4's  and  all  of  the  A-7*s  in 
the  attack  mission.  This  was  accepted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Implementing  this  alternative  involved 
investigating  the  performance  and  costs 
required  for  this  multimission  airplane 
which  was  at  that  time  called  VFAX. 
The  entire  aircraft  industry  participated 
in  developing  design  characteristics  of  a 
suitable  airframe.  This  was  done  through 
the  issuance  of  a  presolicitation  notice 
in  June  1974  to  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.,  Grumman,  LTV,  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Co.,  General  Dynamics,  Rockwell 
International,  Northrop  Corp.,  and 
Boeing.  Most  of  these  companies  had 
been  doing  conceptual  design  studies 
with  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command 
in  anticipation  of  this  new  development. 
The  important  thing  to  recognize  is  that 
all  of  these  companies — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Boeing  and  Lockheed — responded 
and  enthusiastically  supported  the 
VFAX  program  and  expressed  their  in- 
tent to  compete  for  that  program  which 
we  now  know  as  the  F-18.  It  was  only 
after  they  were  eliminated  from  consid- 
eration that  some  of  the  contractors  at- 
tacked the  F-18  program. 

Likewise,  the  cognizant  committees  of 
Congress  over  the  years  have  encouraged 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  develop  a 
lower-cost  alternate  and  complement  to . 
the  F-14  airplane  for  the  U.S.  Navy.  The 
latest  expression  of  that  encouragement 
is  the  language  in  the  conference  report 
on  the  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1975  supporting  the  Navy  air  combat 
'  fighter  as  well  as  the  94th  Congress  sup- 
port of  the  F-18  program  during  the 
authorization  process  and  during  the  ap- 
propriations process  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  F-18  procurement  activity  was 
protested  by  LTV  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office;  but,  as  is  well  known, 
all  bases  for  the  LTV  protest  were  denied 
after  review  by  GAO.  The  legality,  ap- 
propriateness,   fairness,    and    technical 
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quality  of  the  competition  that  led  to  Billions        The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 

the  selection  of  the  company  to  build  Acquiaitlon  cost  of  400  F-14B'8  (after  yields  time? 

the F-18  were  fully  upheld.  J^uZuon"oLV^-ut-Woo'¥-{is:::::  *l.!        ?«*;  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  myself  5 

The  only  truly  expert  testimony  oppos-  nunutes. 

Ing  the  F-18  was  that  offered  by  George  Acquisition    savings    with    the  ^  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  the  flg- 

Spangenberg,  previously  of  the  Naval  Air                 P-18 i.g  "res   in   my   amendment   be  amended. 

Systems  Conunand,  recently  retired,  who  ==  Through  error,  the  amendment  took  out 

appeared  before  the  Senate  Tactical  Air  ll'^-  operating  costs  of  400  f-mb— .    8.4  too  much.  I  believe  the  Chair  has  the 

Power  Subcommittee  on  October  9.  1975.  ^^'^-  °P«'"»i°B  '^^^  °^  ^  ^-^8  s... .    4. 9  corrected  amendment. 

Mr.   Spangenberg  is  weU  known  as  a  operations     savings    with     the  c  "^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 

competent  engineering  evaluator,  highly      1           f-is 3.  a  Senator  ask  to  modify  the  amendment? 

respected  for  his  dedicated  service  before      I                                             " "  Mr-  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  unanimous 

he  retired.  He  was  last  involved  in  the  Grand  total  acquisition  and  op-  consent  that  it  be  corrected. 

P-14   before   his   retirement,   and   this  erations  saving  with  the  F-I8—    5. 4  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

clearly  influenced  his  views.  Also,  he  is  (^^  ^'^  January  1975  dollars  to  eliminate  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 

out  of  his  field  of  expertise  trying  to  <"«tortion  of  inflation.)  from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears  none, 

establish  the  operational  characteristics  The  General  Electric  Co  has  been  se-  ^°*^  ?*  *^  *°  ordered.  The  amendment  is  so 

required  rather  than  evaluate  the  ability  lected  by  the  Navy  to  provide  the  engines  '"^!^®**- 

of  a  design  to  meet  the  requirement,  for  the  F-18.  I  am  pleased  about  this.  The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Examples  include  his  statements  about  naturally,  because  the  GE  Aircraft  en-  '''^  P^®  ^^'  ^^°*^  ^  *°^  '^-  strii^e  out  "$3.- 

the  inferiority  of  the  F-18  to  the  McDon-  gine  group  does  a  good  deal  of  work  in  266,950,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

nell  P-4  and  the  Douglas  A-4M.  which  my  State   but  also  becaSe  GeZs  an  ST^oSTiiauK^S.""/   °'  ^^*^,^,»«- 

are  totally  mlsleadmg.  outstanding  track  record  in  the  engine  Sjrnlt\"tmr^fevim'atirnTthe  S* 

Probably    the    biggest    confusion   has  busmess.  aircraft  engine,  $15,000,000  shall  be  available 

been  raised  in  the  matter  of  costs,  and  The  F-18  program,  many  do  not  real-  'o*"  research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 

thls  confusion  has  been  raised,  I  think  Ize,  offers  the  last  opportunity  in  a  num-  "**'on  of  the  F-401  aircraft  engine,  and 

somewhat  deliberately  by  F-18  adver-  ber  of  years  for  our  country  to  avoid  al-  *15'°°<*'000  shall  be  available  to  conduct  re- 

sarles.  By  selective   use  of  data   with  most  total  dependence  on  one  en'^ine  aght'/r  •'          ^°'"    *^^    ^^"^    ^''"    '^°^^^^ 

various  treatment  of  R.  &D.  and  Invest-  manufacturer    for    high     performance  On  page  33,  line  11,  strike  out  "$824  899. 

ment  costs,  operating  and  maintenance  fighter  engmes.  Currently  the  engines  in  000,"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following- 

costs,  different  rates  and  quantities  of  the  U.S.  inventory  of  high  performance  "$822,992,000,  of  which  $i4,368,ooo  shall  be 

production,  and   selective   time  periods  fighters,  including  the  F-111,  the  F-14,  available  for  research,  development,  testing, 

for  evaluating  the  comparisons,  quite  a  the  F-15  and  the  F-16,  are  all  built  by  ^'^^  evaluation  of  the  P-404  aircraft  engine^ 

wide  range  of  numbers  have  been  pro-  one  manufacturer,  Pratt-Whitney    The  *°^  $6.500,ooo  shall  be  available  for  research, 

duced,  most  of  which  can  be  reconciled  GE    404    engine    will    power    the   F-18,  H,^el°pment   testing,  and  evaluation  of  the 

by  expert  cost  estimators  when  nor-  thereby  keeping  GE  as  a  viable  engine  au-crart  engine;  . 

mallzed  to  the  appropriate  comparative  competitor    and   providing    the    United  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 

parameters.    For    instance,    before    the  Stages  with  two  sources  of  supply.  have  listened  to  my  friend  from  Massa- 

Tactlcal  Air  Power  Subcommittee,  the  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari-  chusetts,  and  I  am  not  in  disagreement 

argument  was  made  that  291  F-14A's  ^°"*  said  that  we  should  have  competi-  ^^^^  ^™-  ^  agree  with  the  figures  that 

could  be  procured  for  the  cost  of  the  '^°°=    ""^  should  not  have  one  engine  "?1^*^  ^^  supplied  him.  I  disagree 

first  117  F-18's  plus  the  associated  re-  company  doing  it  aU.  I  think  he  further  "^^  *™  argument  that  we  have  offered 

search  and  develooment  exnense    This  ^^^^  *^**  ^"^  company  in  the  United  erroneous  material,  that  we  have  been  In- 

?t  Sr^wly-dSwS^d  ir^X^i  com-  ^^^'  ^^^  ''^P^^^^  °^  producing  a  good  A""!^"^  ^^  °"*^i^«  ^o^^-^^^- 

™.H^,r^hSh  np^..^  fhl  lt,t  ci^f^f  aircraft.  I  do  not  think  anyone  wouirt  The  only  thing  we  are  talking  about 

parlson  which  neglects  the  true  size  of  doubt  fh^t  here,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  bill, 

the  planned  F-18  program-800  plus  air-  j^  summary,  the  kind  of  airplane  that  ^  *^«  ^"^S-  "  ^^  mentioned  as  a  Navy 

craft^that  should  be  considered  for  the  u,e  P-18^te  nSS  by  tht  Na^  tS?^  ^l'"  combat  fighter. 

amortoaUon  of  the  Rb  p.  Investment  gj^  of  im^e^^S  an  altemlte  ?nd  ^  f^J^^'  ^^^  ^  «^^  Into  an  argu- 

and  the  advantage  of  the  leammg  curve  supplemental  to  the  F-14  and  as  a  re-  ™^"*  ^^"*  **•  A"  ^  ask  is  any  Senator 

which  would  turn  in  favor  of  F-18  for  placement  for  the  A-7    has  been  sun-  *°  ^**"**  °°  *^^  ^°°^  a°<*  say  that  the 

aU  procurement.  It  also  neglects   the  ported  by  Congress,  has  been  supported  '^ay**^®  Navy  has  gone  about  this  will 

very  large  operational  and  maintenance  by  the  aerospace  Industry  as  long  as  they  P^°^**^   *^e    best    Interceptor    aircraft 

savings  associated  with  the  smaUer  and  had  a  chance  of  participating  in  it  and  ^"^  ^®  ''^^  attack  aircraft  that  could 

more  reliable  aircraft— $9  million  per  has  been  consistently  supported  by  the  made  in  this  country.  No  one  can 

ahrcraft  operated  for  15  years.  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  senior  offl-  J!^^^  *****  statement  without  competi- 

Another  shortcoming  of  arguments  of  ^^^-  The  current  criUcism  of  the  pro-  "°^*?°  ^^^^  ^^^  ^®!°  °°  competition. 

P-18  opponents  is  that  they  f aU  to  rec-  ^^  .!^,  ^^^^  ?f^  ^  the  industrial  ^f  %'^i^o    awF^rwrt     who 

ognlze  that  the  R.  &  D.  expense  con-  Participation  has  been  narrowed  to  the  vleld^im^                 OFFICER.    Who 

temolated  for  the  P-18  is  an  Pxnpn«!P  winners  of  the  competition  cited  as  fair  ^  „      w  ^t  ^  ,  . ., 

thof  i-o^J  vl  YtliA  ^                expense  ^  j    ^  ,     ^                               «  Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.   President,   I 

irt^fsfvyVr^^rhrvTto^sSS  z'^v£^s^:^££^r£-  -a-f^^^g^o^  ^^  --— 

that  kind  of  money  to  develop  the  re-  leldlS  and  do^not^oSy  ?ewe^t  '^'-  '^'^-  '^'-  President,  I  know  that 

Placement  for  the  A-7.  It  is  the  economic  the  PoLnSl  of  toe  P-fs  fSlSS  *his jnatter  has  been  covered  In  consid- 

blesslng  of  the  P-18  program  that  the  role  desired  for  it  by  the  Navv^s^Lif  ^"^*>*«  <*e*ail  by  cxthers  on  the  commit- 

need  for  both  fighter  and  ground  attack  leant  cost  savings  comoarP^  tr,  ^^r  *®®'  *»"*  ^^^^  are  one  or  two  aspects 

ahrlanes  Is  solved  by  the  same  basic  alteimSves               compared  to  other  of  it  that  I  want  to  bring  up. 

aircraft.  If  one  discounts  the  $1.4  bil-  t  am  honeful  tht^t  mv  ,v.ii«.^,-»  ,^11  ^"*  °^  aU,  we  have  to  recognize,  in 

lion  R.  &  D.  on  the  P-18  as  a  necessary  reiecTthe^PnHmp^^  ^  ^^  ^  '"^^^^^  *°  *^  °^tter,  that  there  are  two 

expense  that  Is  going  to  be  made  an^a^  SSed^n^r  fSTAnS^nf  ^  ^^'  '"*^°''  ^^^  *^^*  '^"^  *<>  «"«  *«  ^^« 

rf4ATnf  T  "^°^?^Hf   "^^^^    ^^itSZJTZ'^rfoZ'J^Z    SpiStt'rth"''^*'^"^^*^^^'^'^^- 
P-14A  is  not  really  acceptable  and  what     proposed  w  wa^u  «     meats  put  forth. 
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As  a  look  was  taken  at  the  problem  of 
replacing  the  A-7,  it  was  decided  an  air- 
plane could  be  designed  to  do  that  job 
and,  as  a  "freebie,"  to  supplement  the 
F-14  in  the  fighter  role.  That  airplane  is 
the  F-18.  The  driving  factor  behind  our 
need  for  it  remains  the  A-7  replace- 
ment. Getting  a  lower-cost  fighter  out 
of  it  is  a  side  benefit,  although  an  im- 
portant one  from  the  standproint  of  the 
taxpayer.  The  F-14,  by  the  way,  cannot 
replace  the  A-7.  An  A-7  replacement 
must  still  be  found,  if  the  F-18  is  re- 
jected. There  is  no  contest  between  the 
F-16  and  the  F-18,  simply  because  the 
F-16  cannot  be  made  to  land  on  an  air- 
craft carrier.  That  is  a  fact  of  engineer- 
ing, not  of  politics.  It  carmot  land  on  a 
carrier.  It  puts  its  tail  down  on  the  deck 
first — hard.  This  is  not  conducive  to  re- 
use of  plane  or  pilot. 

These  are  the  facts  that  seem  to  me  to 
be  important.  ' 

We  have  also  seen  the  cost  figures. 
The  study  submitted  by  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Mr.  Clements,  was 
most  persuasive  to  me  in  regard  to  cost 
elements.  His  net  figure,  which  I  am  sure 
has  been  gone  into  before,  and  it  should 
be  repeated,  is  that  the  potential  net 
saving — I  believe  the  figures  are  sound — 
will  be  between  $4.5  billion  and  $5  billion 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

That  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
arguments  made  against  proceeding  with 
the  F-18  at  this  time  are  not  sound  ar- 
guments and  should  be  rejected.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  retain  the  F-18  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  say  no  more, 
but  this  is  a  rather  unusual  debate. 

I  agree  with  everybody  who  is  oppos- 
ing my  amendment.  I  disagree  with  some 
of  their  facts  and  figures. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
says  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  saving. 
The  Navy  figures  showed  $7.1  billion  for 
the  F18-A18  program.  It  is  still  a  paper 
airplane  and  a  paper  engine.  The  A-18 
came  into  being,  I  believe,  one  day  at 
a  hearing  we  were  holding,  when  they 
decided  they  could  not  do  much  in  the 
way  of  arguing  against  the  ability  of 
the  A-7. 

I  am  arguing  only  one  point,  and  every- 
body who  stood  up  to  oppose  my  amend- 
ment   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
hates  to  interrupt  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, but  the  hour  of  3 :  30  having  arrived, 
by_  previous  agreement,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  amendment  No. 
1067.  There  will  be  a  half  hour  of  debate, 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  May  I  have  just  1 
minute? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend. 

As  I  said,  there  have  been  no  tu'gu- 
ments  made  against  my  position — ^not 
one.  The  Navy  and  their  speech  writers 
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have  gotten  the  wrong  attack.  I  think  I 
can  attack  my  own  amendment  in  a 
much  better  way,  but  it  has  not  been 
made  in  that  way.  I  defy  anybody  to  tell 
me  that  they  are  going  to  find  the  best 
airplane  that  can  be  built  in  this  coun- 
try through  no  competition.  That  is  all 
I  am  saying. 

AODiriONAI.     STATEMENTS     SUBMITTED     ON     MK. 
COLOWATER'S  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  raised  a  series  of  points 
with  which  I  fully  agree. 

The  Navy  should  not  be  forced  by  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Congress,  or  an 
Air  Force  preemptive  selection  to  accept 
an  aircraft  which  does  not  fill  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

The  costs  of  weapons  systems  alone 
dictate  that  we  cannot  afford  inferior 
systems  that  do  not  achieve  the  capabil- 
ity requirements  of  the  services. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  my  ad- 
miration for  fighting  to  insure  that  the 
Nation  is  getting  the  needed  capability. 

However,  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  that  the 
F-18  will  provide  the  operational  capa- 
bilities needed  by  both  the  services.  I  am 
further  informed  that,  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  were  adopted,  a  serious  defi- 
cit of  fighter  aircraft  in  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  will  result  in  the  1980's. 
This  deficit  will  mean  a  loss  of  defense 
capability  for  ovu*  Nation. 

P\irther,  recompetition  for  the  aircraft 
will  increase  the  cost  of  the  resulting 
weapon  system  due  to  escalation,  addi- 
tional engine  development  and  the  cost 
of  the  competition  itself.  This  increase 
could  be  as  much  as  one-half  billion 
dollars. 

Third,  and  most  importantly,  the  ex- 
pert Navy  witnesses  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  have  repeatedly  testi- 
fied that  a  1-  to  2-year  delay  will  not 
result  in  an  aircraft  significantly  superior 
to  the  F-18  in  the  same  size  and  cost 
class. 

The  only  result  that  I  can  see,  of  the 
amendment  on  the  fioor,  would  be  to 
increase  costs  and  cause  a  degradation 
of  our  coimtry's  national  defense  posture 
in  the  early  1980's. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  does  not  intend  nor  desire  that 
result.  He  is  a  strong  and  capable  advo- 
cate of  national  defense. 

But  it  appears  to  this  Senator  that 
the  time  factor  and  the  budget  con- 
straints are  more  pressing  than  the  lack 
of  competitiveness  in  the  development  of 
this  aircraft. 

Given  that  the  F-18  meets  the  Navy's 
requirements,  this  Senator  feels  that  in 
this  instance  we  should  let  this  program 
go  ahead. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  against  the  amendment  to  strike 
funds  for  the  F-18,  a  plane  the  Navy 
has  chosen  and  one  which  was  selected 
from  a  competition  based  on  actual 
flights.  It  is  an  aircraft  that  has  been 
fully  authorized  by  both  branches  of  the 


Congress  and  accepted  by  the  President. 
The  House,  moreover,  has  voted  full  ap- 
propriations as  did  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Finally,  a  protest 
against  the  selection  was  investigated  by 
the  General  Accounting  Ofiflce  and  de- 
nied with  a  ruling  that  the  Navy's  selec- 
tion wsis  proper.  * 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  docu- 
ments filled  by  now  with  expert  testi- 
mony from  both  sides  of  this  question 
as  to  whether  the  Navy  be  given  its 
choice  or  be  required  to  accept  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Air  Force's  version  of  the 
P-16.  The  Navy  has  stated  its  most 
urgent  tactical  air  problem  presently  is 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate fighter  force  level  without  relying 
solely  on  the  enormously  more  expensive 
F-14's.  Even  with  a  reduced  carrier 
force  in  the  future,  there  is  a  need  to 
insure  the  presence  of  a  low-cost  eflBcient 
and  capable  fighter. 

As  Admiral  Holloway  stated  back  in 
July  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

In  Its  cost  class,  the  F-18  provides  unsur- 
passed capability  to  perform  the  Navy'a 
fighter  and  attack  missions. 

There  was  merit  to  the  congressional 
policy  that,  if  possible,  both  services 
should  have  been  provided  with  the  same 
lightweight  fighter  plane.  Obviously,  the 
thesis  assiunes  that  the  same  plane 
would  have  been  capable  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  both  services. 

This  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  insured  that 
the  Navy  had  been  given  the  first  choice, 
since  the  Navy  has  special  needs  not  re- 
quired by  the  Air  Force,  particularly  the 
capability  of  operating  from  aircraft 
carriers.  Yet  the  F-16,  chosen  by  the 
Air  Force,  carmot  effectively  manage 
carrier  takeoff  and  landings.  Finally,  the 
F-18  will  fit  precisely  within  the  concept 
of  smaller  aircraft  carriers  in  the  future. 
It  is  60  percent  of  the  weight  and  size 
of  the  F-14  which  is  presently  in  use. 
Three  F-18's  will  fit  In  the  same  carrier 
space  as  two  F-14's.  And  a  squadron  of 
F-18's  will  require  100  fewer  Navy  per- 
sonnel to  operate,  since  it  has  an  air- 
crew of  one  compared  to  the  two-mem- 
ber F-14  aircrew.  In  simple  terms,  the 
P-18  represents  a  significant  advance 
toward  the  long-sought  ability  to  make 
simple  and  most  cost-efficient  the  tac- 
tical air  forces  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps. 

The  Navy  believes  that  the  P-18  will 
meet  its  fighter  aircraft  requirements.  As 
far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  the  only 
real  alternative,  expanding  the  number 
of  F-14's,  Is  unacceptable.  Tlie  F-14  costs 
$500  million  more  per  year  to  operate 
than  the  F-18.  Its  procurement  cost  per 
plane  w£is  estimated  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  be  nearly  double  the  $5.8 
million  average  procurement  cost  of  the 
F-18. 

When  one  looks  at  the  total  cost  of  the 
500  aircraft  proposed,  the  savings  in  the 
initial  purchase  price  of  the  airplanes  is 
on  the  order  of  $2.5  bUlion,  if  F-18's 
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rather     than     additional     F-14's     are 
purchased. 

And  over  a  15-year  period,  the  Defense 
Department  estimates  a  total  $2.5  billion 
savings  in  operations  and  maintenance 
of  the  F-18's,  compared  to  a  case  where 
additional  F-14's  were  purchased. 

Thus,  ilet  savings  to  the  taxpayer 
when  P-18's  are  purchased,  rather  than 
P-14's,  will  be  on  the  order  of  $41/2  to  $5 
billion. 

When  the  question  is  examined  in 
terms  of  service  needs,  the  Navy  argues 
that  the  F-18  meets  that  need.  When  it 
is  examined  in  terras  of  cost,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  Defense  Department's 
own  statistics,  that  the  F-18  is  the  most 
cost-effective  way  of  fulfilling  the  Navy's 
fighter  aircraft  needs. 

When  the  question  of  the  procedure 
used  is  examined,  it  is  evident  from  the 
General  Accounting  OfBce  report  that — 
The  Navy's  actions  were  not  contrary  to 
statute  or  public  policy,  and  that  the  selec- 
tion was  fair  and  impartial  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  established  section  criteria. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  and  en- 
dorsement of  the  Navy's  F-18  fighter 
program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mitee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  and 
%ten  to  the  many  arguments  and  opin- 
ions on  the  performance  and  military  re- 
quirements of  the  F-18.  I  have  also  read 
and  analyzed  a  tremendous  amount  of 
data,  including  complex  financial  anal- 
ysis in  which  parameters  are  juggled  to 
"prove"  various  points  of  view. 

After  digesting  and  weighing  all  the 
information  and  testimony  in  my  pos- 
session, I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Senate  should  go  along  with  the  House 
and  provide  the  requested  sum  of  $110.2 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $22.6 
million  in  fiscal  year  197T  for  the  F-18 
fighter  program. 

The  conference  report  on  the  fiscal 
year  1975  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
contained  the  following  charge  to  the 
Defense  Department: 

The  conferees  support  the  need  for  a  lower 
coet  alternative  fighter  to  complement  the 
F-14A  and  replace  P-4  and  A-7  aircraft:  how- 
ever, the  conferees  direct  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  aircraft  make  maximum  use  of 
the  Air  Force  Lightweight  Fighter  and  Air 
Combat  Fighter  technology  and  hardware. 

The  conference  report  also  stated 
that— 

Adaptation  of  the  selected  Air  Force  Air 
Combat  Fighter  to  be  capable  of  carrier 
operations  is  the  prerequisite  for  use  of  the 
funds  provided. 

In  responding  to  the  language  of  the 
ctHif erence  report,  the  Navy  came  up  with 
the  F-18,  an  exceUent  naval  aircraft 
which  is  a  lower  cost  alternative  fighter 
to  complement  the  F-14A  and  replace 
P-4  and  A-7  aircraft.  It  also  makes  maxl- 
mimi  use  of  the  Air  Force  lightweight 
fighter  and  air  combat  fighter  technology 
and  hardware. 


In  terms  of  price,  the  F-18  costs  much 
less  than  the  F-14  for  the  following  basic 
reason:  The  F-18  is  smaller,  lighter,  and 
substantially  less  complex  than  the 
F-14 — approximately  33,000  pounds  ver- 
sus 60,000  pounds  takeoff  weight. 

The  F-18  has  a  fixed-wing  airframe, 
while  the  F-14  is  a  variable  sweep  aircraft 
with  the  resultant  complexity. 

The  F-14  is  a  two-man  aircraft  with 
a  radar  operator  occupying  the  rear  seat, 
while  the  P-18  is  a  one-man  aircraft. 

The  F-18  uses  less  expensive  materials 
so  tliat  the  cost  per  pound  is  less  than 
the  F-14.  which  must  use  more  expensive 
materials  to  withstand  the  temperature 
environment  of  mach  2.5  flight. 

The  F-404  engines  of  the  F-18  are  sub- 
stantially less  complex  than  the  TF-30 
engines  of  the  P-14.  The  F-18  engines 
weigh  about  half  as  much  as  those  of  the 
P-14,  have  fewer  than  half  as  many 
parts,  and  use  less  expensive  materials. 

The  F-18  avionics  performs  the  func- 
tions necessary  for  effective  air  combat, 
using  Sparrow  and  Sidewinder  missiles 
and  gims,  as  well  as  ground  attack.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  F-14  avionics  are 
substantially  more  complex  in  order  to 
handle  the  long-range  fleet  air  defense 
role,  with  the  ability  to  fire  missiles  si- 
multaneously at  up  to  six  different  tar- 
gets at  ranges  up  to  100  miles.  In  addi- 
tion, the  F-18  radar  and  avionics  are 
about  60  percent  of  the  weight  and  cost 
of  that  of  the  F-14. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  of  this  small- 
er size,  weight,  and  complexity  of  the  F- 
18  is  directly  reflected  in  a  lesser  cost. 
According  to  the  Navy,  the  production 
cost  of  the  F-18  is  half  of  the  F-14.  In 
addition,  it  is  easier  and  less  costly  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  F-18  as  com- 
pared with  the  F-14. 

According  to  the  information  present- 
ed by  the  Defense  Department,  the  unit 
procurement  cost  for  the  current  800 
aircraft  F-14  program  is  $13.4  million 
compared  to  $7.9  million  for  the  F-18  air- 
craft—both in  fiscal  year  1975  dollars. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  imit  fiy- 
away  comparison  between  the  two  air- 
crafts.  The  unit  flyaway  cost  for  each  P- 
14  is  $10.9  million  while  the  cost  for  the 
P-18  Is  $5.8  million. 

I  am  told  that  an  F-14  squadron  re- 
qxiires  100  more  men  to  maintain  and 
operate  than  an  P-18  squadron.  This  will 
result  in  the  reduction  of  2,400  Navy/ 
Marine  technicians  for  the  24  squadron 
complement  of  F-18's. 

Another  significant  fact  that  we 
should  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  F-14  re- 
quires 70  percent  more  fuel  than  the  F- 
18.  Over  a  15-year  period  of  aircraft  op- 
erations, each  operating  F-18  will  save 
$1.2  million  for  fuel  when  compared  to 
each  operating  P-14  at  current  1975 
prices. 

In  discussing  the  P-18,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  an  F-14  replace- 
ment. Instead,  it  is  a  lower  cost  alterna- 
tive fighter  to  complement  the  F-14A. 

The  P-14A  with  its  Phoenix  missile 
system  is  a  superb  all-weather  fleet  air- 
defense  Interceptor.  This  is  what  it  was 


designed  to  do  and  the  Navy  belleva 
that  it  will  be  unexcelled  in  that  role  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  However,  despite 
Its  outstanding  characteristics,  it  is  large 
and  complex — it  is  expensive  to  acquire 
and  to  maintain. 

Both  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are 
convinced  that  they  do  not  need  all  of  the 
F-14's  capability  for  every  role.  They 
simply  cannot  afford  the  space,  the  man- 
power, and  the  cost  of  using  the  P-14  for 
all  these  roles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  F-18  is  a  rela- 
tively small  aircraft  which,  like  the  Air 
Force  P-16,  builds  directly  on  the  pro- 
pulsion and  aerodynamics  technology  de- 
veloped and  demonstrated  in  the  light- 
weight fighter  program.  I  am  told  that 
"it  is  clearly  superior  to  the  P-14  in  air 
combat  maneuvering  and,  like  the  F-16, 
will  change  the  basic  tactics  of  air  com- 
bat and  will  meet  the  threat  in  this  area 
wellMnto  the  future." 

Mr.  President,  for  a  while  I  was  con- 
cerned that  maybe  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  did  not  really  want  the  F-18 — that 
they  were  being  forced  to  accept  it  by 
the  Congress. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  that  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country  should  not 
be  forced  to  accept  a  weapons  system 
tiiat  they  did  not  want  or  need.  I  per- 
sonally looked  Into  this  problem.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
was  assured  in  no  uncertain  terms  by 
Adm.  James  L.  Holloway,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  that  the  Navy  not  only  wants 
the  F-18,  but  that  in  fact  needs  it.  Like- 
wise, Gen.  Louis  Wilson,  Marine  Corps 
commandant,  gave  me  the  same  assur- 
ances. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  need  the 
P-18  to  carry  out  their  missions,  and  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  the  F-18  is 
the  best  buy  for  the  amount  of  money 
we  want  to  spend  for  a  low  cost  fighter 
program,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
the  amendment  and  to  give  their  support 
to  the  P-18  fighter  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  pre- 
vious agreement  we  are  to  proceed  with 
the  McGovem  amendment. 

Who  yields  time? 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1067 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

This  amendment  relating  to  the  cruise 
missile  flight  testing  authorization  that 
is  in  this  bill  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment that  will  simply  delay  the  testing 
of  the  so-called  cruise  missile  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Navy  hitends  to  flight- test  something 
in  the  spring,  the  Air  Force  possibly  a 
little  later  on;  so  we  are  only  calling  for 
a  delay  of  4  to  6  months,  at  the  most, 
in  the  flight  testing  of  this  missile.  Flight 
t3sting  of  the  cruise  missile,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  point  of  no  retiurn,  ending 
any  further  hope  of  real  arms  control 
and  preventing  the  opening  of  another 
enormous  new  escalation  in  the  arms 
race.  Once  we  make  the  decision  to  go 
to  flight  testing  on  this  weapon,  we  might 
just  as  well  forget  about  strategic  arms 
control. 
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We  know  how  to  verify  the  present  Tri- 
ad system.  Both  the  Soviets  and  the 
United  States  have  methods  of  verifying 
what  the  other  has  in  the  way  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  We 
can  verify  what  the  other  has  in  way  of 
bombers.  We  can  do  the  same  with  sub- 
marines. We  can  negotiate  a  ceiling  on 
the  production  and  development  of  those 
three  major  strategic  systems.  But  there 
is  no  way.  once  flight  testing  has  taken 
place  on  the  cruise  missile,  that  either 
the  Soviets  or  the  United  States  will 
know  what  the  other  side  has  in  the  way 
of  a  strategic  capability.  These  cruise 
inissiles  can  be  launched,  as  Senators 
know,  from  a  surface  ship;  they  can  be 
launched  from  the  bomb  racks  or  under 
the  wings  of  existing  bombers;  they  can 
be  launched  from  every  submarine  that 
is  equipped  with  t.  proper  tube.  And 
there  is  no  way  anyone  can  tell  whether 
those  cruise  missiles  are  carrying  nuclear 
warheads  that  are  capable  of  pulverizing 
a  great  city  or  whether  they  are  carrying 
conventional  warheads. 

We  are  talking  about  a  possible  5,000 
to  8,000  new  warheads  that  cannot  be 
verified,  being  introduced  on  oiu*  side  and, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  on  the  other  side. 
if  we  go  down  this  route. 

What  I  am  pleading  for  here,  this  af- 
ternoon, is  not  that  we  make  any  judg- 
ment on  whether  or  not  the  cruise  missile 
is  a  good  weapon  to  add  to  our  arsenal. 
Perhaps  it  is.  What  I  am  asking  is  that 
we  reserve  the  decision  to  flight  test  that 
weapon  until  we  use  these  remaining  few 
months  before  flight  testing  could  begin, 
under  the  terms  of  this  amendment,  on 
September  30  in  an  all-out  effort  to  try 
to  negotiate  some  arrangements  with  the 
Soviets  under  which  both  sides  would 
forego  the  building  of  this  new,  unverl- 
flable  weapon. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  real  military 
or  national  security  pressure  to  rush 
ahead  on  this  decision  to  flight  test.  Even 
the  Pentagon  has  no  plans  for  deploy- 
ment until  sometime  in  the  1980's.  While 
the  Russians  have  some  old.  short-range 
cruise  missiles,  they  are  way  behind  us 
in  the  technology  involved  in  the  so- 
called  cruise  missiles,  especially  in  guid- 
ance systems,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  long-range  terrain  matching  and 
recognition  terminal  guidance  systems 
that  make  this  a  formidable  weapon.  This 
is  the  kind  of  weai>on  that  can  be  pre- 
programed over  a  course  of  several  thou- 
sand miles  with  incredible  accuracy  and 
devastating  results  on  targets  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

We  are  not  being  pressured  by  com- 
petition from  the  Soviets  to  accelerate 
the  testing  and  the  deployment  of  this 
weapon.  We  are  galloping  ahead  by  our- 
selves, with  no  discernible  reason.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  precisely  the  situation 
we  were  in,  in  the  late  1960's,  when  it 
was  argued  on  this  floor  that  we  ought 
to  move  ahead  with  the  MIRV  missile 
system,  the  multiple  warhead  system. 
The  argimient  was  that  this  would  give 
us  a  bargaining  chip  in  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks;  if  we  had  It  filght 
tested  and  deployed,  then  it  would  be 


easier  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to 
agree  on  strategic  arms  limitations. 

We  know  that  It  worked  just  the  oppo- 
site. We  know  that  once  we  started  to 
test  the  MIRV  system  and  deploy  it,  the 
Soviets  assumed  that  we  were  going  into 
this  program  on  a  broad  scale,  which  we 
did:  so.  instead  of  deterring  another 
round  in  the  arms  race,  they  followed  our 
example.  Now  we  have  gone  into  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  and  have 
agreed  that  each  side  would  build  up  to 
1,320  multiple  warhead  missiles. 

This  is  what  Secretary  Kissinger  had 
to  say  about  that  in  retrospect: 

I  would  say  In  retrospect  that  I  wish  I  had 
thought  through  the  Implications  of  a 
MIRVed  world  more  thoughtfully  In  1969  and 
1970  than  I  did. 

The  facts  are,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  Senators  who  stood  up  here  on 
the  floor  and  warned  the  Secretary  and 
warned  the  administration  that  they 
would  come  to  that  regret.  Senator  Case, 
Senator  Brooke,  and  others,  who  offered 
the  same  kind  of  amendment  at  that 
time  on  the  MIRV  systwn  that  I  am  of- 
fering here  today  on  the  cruise  missile 
system,  pleaded  with  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  defer  the  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  MIRV  system  until  we  ex- 
plored with  the  Soviets  whether  we  might 
get  some  agreement  for  both  sides  to 
forgo  the  bviilding  of  that  enormously 
expensive  system.  Nobody  canM'gue.that 
eltiier  the  Russians  or  the  tJitited  States 
are  any  more  secure,  now  that  we  are 
each  authorized  to  build  1,320  multiple 
warhead  missiles.  If  we  look  down  the 
road  a  few  years,  no  one  is  going  to  be 
able  to  argue  that  both  sides  are  safer 
if  each  one  of  us  builds  5,000  or  6,000 
cruise  missiles  that  neither  side  can  veri- 
fy but  which,  once  flight-tested,  we  can 
assume  are  going  to  be  deployed. 

I  would  go  so  far  to  say  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  we  are  not  willing  here  this 
afternoon  to  defer  for  a  few  months  while 
we  attempt  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  not  to  move  ahead  with 
this  dangerous  new  weapons  system,  to 
work  out  some  kind  of  an  agreement 
whereby  neither  side  would  build  it.  then 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  toe  courage 
to  get  up  here  on  the  floor  and  offer 
legislation  to  terminate  toe  SALT  talks 
and  to  quit  wasting  money  on  an  idle 
and  futile  effort. 

We  can  throw  toe  SALT  talks  out  toe 
window  If  we  forego  toe  possibility  now 
to  stop  toe  flight-testing  of  tois  par- 
ticular weapons  system.  So  I  urgently 
hope  that  tois  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  nUnutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  toe  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  personally  found 
no  more  tangled  issue  In  weapons  devel- 
opment and  arms  control  toan  that  posed 
by  toe  development  of  modem  cruise 
missiles.  The  problem  is  so  knotty  toat 
objective  inquiry  and  analysis  will  not 
reduce  it  to  a  simple  yes  or  no.  even  from 


toe  premises  on  which  this  amendment 
rests. 

The  matter  Is  made  even  more  complex 
at  this  particular  time,  because  of  its 
relationship  to  otoer  decisions  which  we 
are  as  a  nation  currently  making — espe- 
cially regarding  toe  B-1. 

So  let  me  report  toe  best  conclusions 
I  have  been  able  to  draw  on  the  basis  of 
toe  evidence  and  analysis  to  toe  R.  ti  D. 
Subcommittee  so  far. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Souto 
Dakota  raises  important  questions  about 
SALT  verification  and  strategic  mission, 
questions  which  have  troubled  the  R.  &  D. 
Subcommittee  from  toe  beginning  of  toe 
cruise  missile  programs  3  years  ago. 

First,  the  problem  of  verification.  The 
cruise  missile  does  elude  toe  net  of  mod- 
em SALT  verification  techniques  in 
counting  exact  numbers  of  such  weapons. 

However,  the  current  verification  tech- 
nology  probably   gives   both   sides   toe' 
ability  to  detect  gross  violations  at  agreed 
limits. 

Boto  sides  could  continue  to  confident- 
ly count  traditional  strategic  weapons 
platforms,  strategic  bombers  and  sub- 
marines, on  which  cruise  missiles  might 
be  deployed  and  both  sides  could  thereby 
assess  in  approximate  numbers  a  poten- 
tial cruise  missile  threat  so  deployed. 

Sea-launched  cruise  missiles  could  also 
be  deployed  in  an  attack  submarine;  but 
if  toey  were,  in  large  toreatening  num- 
bers, toere  would  be  severe  mihtary  pen- 
alties to  toe  violator  in  diversion  from 
toe  submarine's  primary  patrol,  loss  of 
capability  to  perform  the  attack  mission, 
and  increased  vulnerability  of  toe  sub- 
marine compared  to  toe  Trident,  whose 
near  invulnerability  depends  on  its  near- 
ly global  patrol  range. 

If  cruise  missiles  were  deployed  on 
otoer  platforms — surface  ships  or  for- 
ward land  positions — any  significant  vio- 
lations in  numbers  large  enough  to  be  a 
toreat.  would  be  detectable. 

The  numbers  of  cruise  missiles  toat 
could  go  imdetected  are  so  small  or  could 
be  deployed  only  wito  such  unprofitable 
military  penalties,  toat  toe  problem  of 
counting  nimibers  of  cruise  missiles  ex- 
actly— as  we  have  ICBM's — is  probably 
not  a  severe  toreat  to  a  secure  SALT 
agreement. 

Second,  the  potential  capability  and 
mission  of  toe  cruise  missile  Is  also  a 
tangled  question.  The  cruise  missile  wiU 
have,  if  toe  terrain  following  guidance 
systems  will  work  over  fiat  Russian 
plains,  high  accuracy  and  enough  yield 
to  destrey  Soviet  hardened  missile  silos. 
It  would  be  a  silo-killer. 

So  would  a  manned  bomber. 

Yet  neitoer  is  a  destabilizing  weapon. 
The  long  flight  time  of  boto  make  it  most 
improbable  toat  large  numbers  could 
reach  toeir  targets  undetected. 

In  sum,  toe  cruise  missile  is  Just  not 
a  good  preemptive  first  strike  weapon. 

The  primary  reason  I  oppose  tola 
amendment  Is  toat  it  would  hamper  toe 
continued  development  of  toe  air- 
launched  cruise  missile — ALCM.  I  helped 
to  initiate  this  program  3  years  ago 
against  stiff  Air  Force  resistance,  because 
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the  ALCM  will  give  us  an  alternative  to 
theB-1. 

We  have  not  yet  decided  to  buy  the 
B-1.  I  have  not  yet  come  to  a  personal 
conclusion  about  it.  But  we  have  fought 
in  my  committee  to  keep  that  decision 
clear  and  unencumbered  for  next  year. 

The  decision  to  buy  the  B-1  should  not 
be  prejudged  by  preproduction  money 
and  this  bill  recognizes  that. 

Neither  should  the  B-1  decision  be 
prejudged  by  damaging  the  one  pro- 
gram—ALCM — which  might  be  a  practi- 
cal alternative  to  the  B-1. 

This  amendment  would  tie  our  hands 
regarding  next  year's  production  deci- 
sion on  the  B-1  and  virtually  lock  us  into 
a  decision  to  buy  it  next  year. 

Whether  I  support  or  oppose  the  pro- 
duction of  the  B-1  next  year,  I  want  the 
Senate  to  decide  with  a  prudent  alterna- 
tive available. 

The  threshhold  of  flight  testing  on 
which  this  amendment  is  based  is  not  a 
narrow  black  line,  but  a  broad  gray  area. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  cruise  mis- 
siles. 

We  have  tested  and  have  In  operation 
the  SRAM  which  is,  broadly  speaking,  in 
the  same  weapons  family  from  a  verifica- 
tions point  of  view.  And  the  Soviets  have 
a  short-range  cniise  missile.  Both  are 
subsonic  and  pilotless.  The  main  differ- 
ence in  verification  between  these  exist- 
ing systems  and  the  ones  imder  devel- 
opment is  range,  an  important  but  not 
definitive  step  across  a  threshhold. 

High  confidence  in  a  long-range  cruise 
missile,  especially  one  with  high  accura- 
cy, is  years  and  many,  many  flight  tests 
ahead  of  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  we  have  an 
overriding  need  to  keep  a  live  alterna- 
tive to  the  B-1  next  year.  The  questions 
of  verification,  stability,  or  the  signifi- 
cance of  flight  testing  are  too  inconclu- 
sive to  outweigh  this  prime  consideration. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  assure  the 
Senate  that  its  R.  &  D.  Subcommittee  is 
keeping  a  skeptical  eye  on  this  technol- 
ogy. In  this  year's  report  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  we  said: 

The  subcommittee  Is  stUl  to  be  convinced 
tbat  tbls  program  Is  tecbnlcally  feasible  and 
cost  effective  and  can  compete  successfully 
with  other  strategic  programs.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  defer  Judgment  at  tbls  early  stage 
of  development  regarding  the  implications  of 
any  future  SALT  agreement.  This  program 
will  Incur  a  much  higher  burden  of  proof  as 
It  moves  further  along  In  development.  The 
subcommittee  reconmiends  that  these  con- 
cerns be  expressed  In  the  committee's  re- 
ports. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  rejection 
of  the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevkns).  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  say  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  R.  k  D.  Subcommittee  of  the 


Armed  Services  Commltte,  has  spent  a 
lot  of  time  on  this  problem,  and  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  his  comments. 

May  I  supplement  his  remarks  by  ad< 
dressing  myself  to  the  matter  of  the 
SALT  agreement,  that  is.  the  diplomatic 
aspect  of  the  problem  as  we  see  it? 

First,  I  would  say  that  to  adopt  the 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  would  be 
taking  the  wrong  approach  to  negotia- 
tion, the  suspension  of  funds  for  this 
particular  system,  until  September  of 
next  year  provides  the  Soviet  with  a  dis- 
incentive to  negotiate,  not  an  incentive 
to  negotiate.  I  think  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant point 

The  second  observation  I  would  make, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
alluded  to  it,  is  that  the  cruise  missile 
ranges  cannot  be  verified.  We  simply  do 
not  know  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  in 
this  area.  We  know  they  have  developed 
various  cruise  missiles  over  the  years. 
But  when  you  look  at  a  cruise  missile  you 
do  not  know  what  its  range  is. 

Without  cruise  missiles  we  will  have 
to  scrap  the  B-52  fleet  in  the  1980's,  and 
this  would  virtually  compel  us  to  procure 
and  to  deploy  the  B-1  in  large  numbers. 
I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
real  reservations  about  the  B-1,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  aware. 
At  the  very  least,  we  should  keep  the 
B-52  viable  in  the  1980's. 

Just  last  week  the  Soviets  rejected 
a  U.S.  SALT  proposal  that  includedlimits 
on  cruise  missiles.  They  have  rejected  it; 
so  if  we  turn  around  at  this  stage  of  the 
negotiations,  Mr.  President,  and  say  to 
thein,  "We  are  not  going  to  go  ahead 
with  our  testing, '  what  incentive  is  there 
for  the  Soviets  then  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment in  this  area? 

I  think  it  would  send  the  wrong  kind 
of  signal.  I  can  only  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  Ught  of  all  the  circumstances,  at 
this  stage  of  development  and  at  this 
stage  of  negotiations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  have  30  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  McCT.ETiT.AN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
another  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  At  this  stage  of  ne- 
gotiations, there  would  be  every  incen- 
tive for  the  Soviets  not  to  reach  an 
agreement  in  this  area  if  we  act  uni- 
laterally. I  believe  that  in  order  to  reach 
an  effective  agreement,  the  course  of  wis- 
dom is  to  stick  with  the  testing  schedule 
for  the  cruise  missile. 

I  hope,  of  course,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  reach  an  agreement  along  the  llnee 
that  some  of  us  have  suggested,  specif- 
ically, mutual  reductions  in 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
must  interrupt  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield 
the  Senator  from  Washington  another 
minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  various  proposals  for  a  mutual 
reduction  of  strategic  arms.  The  most 
recent  proposal  I  made  last  April  caUed 
for  an  agreement  on  both  sides  to  iden- 
tify one-third  of  their  strategic  delivery 
systems— that  is,  800— that  both  sides 


would  agree  not  to  modernize.  Then  they 
would  be  phased  out  as  they  became 
obsolete. 

If  we  would  do  that,  I  think  we  would 
be  moving  in  the  right  direction,  in  low- 
ering the  number  of  strategic  weapons 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  with  the  understanding  that  I  will 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
such  time  as  he  needs. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  interested  in  what  the  Senator  has 
had  to  say  about  the  relationship  of  this 
amendment  to  the  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks  because  that,  of  course,  is 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand  fully. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  I  understand  it, 
what  the  Senator  is  saying  is  thiat  it  is 
really  the  old  bargaining  chip  idea,  that 
if  we  move  ahead  on  the  flight  testing 
of  the  cruise  missile  this  somehow  gives 
us  greater  bargaining  leverage  in  getting 
the  Soviets  to  defer  further  strategic 
advancements  in  the  arms  race,  but  does 
the  Senator  not  recall  that  that  same 
argument  was  made  on  the  MIRV 
system? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Then  I  yield  myself 
4  minutes. 

Does  not  the  Senator  remember  that 
same  argument  was  used  in  connection 
with  MIRV;  that  if  we  went  ahead  and 
tested  and  deployed  it,  then  we  would 
be  in  a  position  to  bargain  more  effec- 
tively with  the  Soviets? 

It  did  not  work  that  way.  Once  they 
saw  us  testing  and  deploying  the  MIRV 
system,  soon  they  had  no  recourse  but 
to  build  the  same  system. 

I  would  suggest  that  is  probably  what 
is  happening  here  again  on  the  cruise 
missile. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  made  some  con- 
structive criticisms  of  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress on  the  SALT  talks,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  any  Senator  can  stand  on  this  floor 
and  vote  for  every  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tem that  comes  along  and  then  complain 
that  we  are  not  making  progress  toward 
arms  limitation. 

This  is  a  destabiUzing  system.  The 
Senator  himself  said  it  is  very  dififlcult 
to  verify  the  nature  of  cruise  missiles. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  should 
not  go  down  this  road  if  we  can  get  some 
agreement  before  we  start  testing  and 
deploying  cruise  missiles  to  limit  them 
on  both  sides. 

I  realize  that  we  cannot  entirely  trust 
the  Soviets,  anymore  than  they  entirely 
trust  us,  but  if  there  is  anything  at  all 
to  the  matter  of  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions talks  that  are  worthwhile,  why 
would  it  not  be  better  to  try  to  get  some 
agreement  on  these  cruise  missiles  be- 
fore we  go  to  the  testing  and  deployment 
stage  which  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
and  would  leave  the  Soviets  with  no  re- 
coiu"se  except  to  accelerate  their  own 
program? 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Two  comments  quickly. 
First,  on  MIRV,  may  I  point  out  that 
there  were  no  SALT  talks  unaerway  as 
we  began  to  test  MIRV's.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  history  of  this  business  is 
that  when  the  Russians  decide  to  go 
ahead  on  a  given  system,  they  do  not 
talk  about  it  until  they  have  completed 
it. 

The  same  was  true  on  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
recalls.  Every  effort  was  msMle  to  try  to 
get  an  agreement  there. 

But  on  the  MIRVs,  we  were  already  in 
that  area  and  the  Russians  refused  to 
discuss  a  limitation  on  MIRV  at  the 
beginning. 

Let  me  point  out  in  connection  with  the 
cruise  missile,  I  was  informed  that  just 
last  week  the  Russians  rejected  a  U.S. 
proposal  that  included  limits  on  cruise 
missiles. 

I  was  the  first  in  this  body,  I  believe, 
in  1972,  to  warn  that  SALT  I  would 
result  in  increases  to  the  defense  budget. 
I  called  for  a  rollback  in  the  number 
of  sea-based  and  land-based  missile 
systems  and  strategic  bombers;  and  I  did 
so  again  earlier  this  year. 

I  have  written  to  the  President,  I  have 
met  with  dozens  of  experts,  I  have  given 
speeches — but  the  Administration  refuses 
to  propose  reductions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 4  minutes  have  expired.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota's  time  has 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  still  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  view  this  amendment,  it  simply  would 
stop  the  clock  for  us  for  a  year  on  the 
development  of  the  cruise  missile. 

That,  to  me,  is  a  step  toward  unilateral 
disarmament  from  our  standpoint. 

While  our  clock  is  stopped  and  we  are 
not  working,  the  Russians  may  well  be 
working  and  making  substantial  progress. 
We  might  have  to  try  to  overtake  their 
progress  later,  maybe  too  late. " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  certain  objections  that  have 
been  submitted  to  the  committee  by  the 
Defense  Department  regarding  this 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Strategic  Cbitise  Missiles 

The  proposed  amendment  will  restrict  test- 
ing of  any  strategic  cruise  missile  before 
September  30,  1976. 

The  amendment  Implies  that  Initiation 
of  new  weapons  systems  must  be  with  Soviet 
approval. 

The  amendment  would  severely  weaken 
SALT  negotiations  leverage. 

Soviet  cruise  missiles  in  existence  have 
ranges  greater  than  200  km. 

No  purpose  can  be  achieved  by  the 
amendment  since  no  long  range  cruise 
missile  can  be  deployed  until  at  least  early 
1980's. 

Program  is  In  advanced  development.  No 
decision  will  be  made  on  fiill  scale  develop- 
ment for  one  to  one-and-a-half  years. 

Delay  in  the  program  will  be  at  least  six 
months  and  will  increase  costs  by  $60-100 
million. 


DOD  POSmON  ON  SEA  LAUNCHED  CKTHSE  MISSILE 
(SLMC)     AMENDMENT 

Amendment  to  Defense  Appropriation  Bill 
for  FT  76/7T  to  delete  aU  funds  for  SliMC. 
Effect  of  amendment 

The  Immediate  effect  of  deleting  all  fund- 
ing In  FY  76  and  FY  7T  for  the  Sea  Launched 
Cruise  Missile  will  be  to  stop  all  development 
work.  The  ultimate  effect  on  the  U.S.  defense 
posture  will  be  unilateral  disarmament  as 
far  as  cruise  missiles  are  concerned. 
DOD  position 

The  SLCM  Program  must  be  continued 
because : 

Currently  deployed  nuclear  armed,  stra- 
tegic Soviet  Cruise  Missiles  threaten  the  U.S. 
population. 

The  Navy  cruise  missile  supports  the  U.S. 
position  In  current  SALT  talks  In  tbat  it 
provides  the  tT.S.  with  a  cruise  missile  ca- 
pability to  counter  the  Soviet  cruise  mlssUe 
threat. 

To  halt  SLMC  development  now  would  be 
an  act  of  unilateral  disarmament. 

At  present  there  is  no  way  to  distinguish 
the  tactical  or  strategic  character  of  these 
Soviet  cruise  missiles. 

Currently  deployed  Soviet  cruise  missiles 
far  out  range  any  existing  U.S.  cruise  missile. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  would  be  a  very  unwise  step  for 
us  to  start  unilaterally  reducing  our  ef- 
forts, in  research  and  development  of 
strategic  cruise  missiles  at  a  time  while 
the  SALT  negotiations  are  going  on. 

They  could  very  well  get  the  signal 
that  we  are  no  longer  going  to  press  for 
these  things  and  that  there  is  no  use  to 
making  an  agreement  with  us  because 
we  will  do  it  without  any  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern). 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senate  please  be  in  order  so  the  Sena- 
tors may  hear  their  names?  Senators 
will  please  clear  the  aisle. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkhan),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  is  absent 
attending  Funeral  of  former  Senator 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttska). 
is  necessarily  absent. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ,  is  ab- 
sent to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  former 
Senator. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  wsis  annoimced — yeas  33. 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  484  Leg.] 
YEAS— 33 


Abourezk 

Hart,  Oary 

Mathlas 

Blden 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

McOovem 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Burdlck 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Church 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

CTark 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Durkln 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Ford 

Leahy 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Mansfield 
NAYS— 55 

WUllami 

Baker 

Glenn 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Beall 

Orlflln 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Riblooff 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Roth 

Brock 

HoUlngs 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Scott, 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

William  L 

Byrd, 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Laxalt 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Long 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Stone 

ChUes 

McClellan 

Symington 

Cxirtis 

McClure 

Taft 

Dole 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Moss 

Tower 

Fong 

Nunn 

Wetcker 

Gtarn 

Pack  wood 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Morgan 

Case 

Huddleston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Culver 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  McGovERN's  amendment  (No. 
1067)   was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MR.  GOLDWATER'B  F-18  AMENDMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  is  the  situa- 
tion? Do  we  revert  to  the  F-18  discus- 
sion at  this  time  ?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  re- 
vert to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  The  Serflator  has  23  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  I  would  like  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  and  then  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  Therefore,  this  is  by  no  means  an  obso- 


the  Senator  yield? 

■Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  after  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  shield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  ascertain,  if  the  Senator  will  permit, 
does  anyone  else  wish  time  to  speak 
against  the  pending  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  on  the  F-18? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Ten  minutes  here. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  Senator  for 
or  against  it? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Speaking  against  it, 
on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  wants 
the  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  William 
Schneider  of  my  staff  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  entire 
debate  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Goldwater  amendment. 
The  F-18  is  an  aircraft  that  tries  to 
achieve  a  compromise  between  two  func- 
tions. It  tries,  on  the  qne  hand,  to  achieve 
air  superiority  as  a  fighter,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  provide  ground  attack 
capability. 

Unfortunately  It  suffers  from  ,the  de- 
fects of  any  compromise. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate Is  not  In  order.  Those  who  wish  to 
c<«iverse  will  go  in  the  cloakroom. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  To  be  effective  the 
groimd  attack  aircraft  must  have  the 
capability  of  carrying  large  loads  of 
ordnance,  an  ordnance  which,  however, 
creates  a  burden  which  will  hinder  the 
ability  of  the  aircraft  to  maintain  Its 
capabilities  of  air  superiority. 

Another  reason  why  I  support  the 
amendment  Is  that  In  the  long  run  It 
would  prove  costly  and  not  provide  a 
savings. 

In  the  first  place.  It  would  create  an- 
other class  of  alrcrafrihat  would  have 
to  be  accommodated  on  board  our  car- 
riers. This  would  mean  extra  space  would 
be  required  for  spare  parts.  It  would 
mean  that  we  would  have  to  train  ad- 
ditional pilots  tmd  additional  mainte- 
nance teams  to  maintain  the  new  air- 
craft because  the  existing  A-7  light  at- 
tack aircraft  can  continue  to  serve  in 
the  ground  attack  role  and  the  F-4  can 
continue  to  serve  in  the  dual  air  defense 
and  ground  attack  role  untU  a  new 
ground  attack  airframe  is  developed,  as 
provided  for  by  the  Goldwater  amend- 
ment. 

I  recently  visited  the  6th  Fleet,  and  I 
was  told  on  the  U.S.S.  ForrestcU  that  the 
A-7  is  able  to  maintain  quite  extraor- 
dinary  75-    to   90-percent   availability. 


lete  plane  that  should  be  automatically 
eliminated  especially  if  it  Is  eliminated 
In  favor  of  a  compromise  that  will  do 
neither  function  at  the  peak  of  efQciency 
that  we  require. 

The  lower  unit  costs  of  any  additional 
purchases  of  the  F-14  rather  than  buy- 
ing some  F-14s  plus  a  large  number  of 
F-18s  will  lower  the  overall  life  cycle 
cost  of  fleet  aircr.ift  thereby  saving  sev- 
eral hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
near  term  in  terms  of  procurement  cost 
and  several  billion  dollars  in  life-cycle 
costs,  including  operating  costs. 

Finally,  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  eventually  deploy  a  superior  ground 
attack  aircraft  to  replace  the  A-7  in  the 
1980's  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Gold- 
water  amendment. 

If  I  may  summarize,  the  pending 
amendment  will  permit  the  Navy : 

First,  take  advantage  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  existing  aircraft  while  allowing 
development  of  a  first-line  ground  attack 
aircraft  to  continue,  as  the  amendment 
permits  the  continued  development  of 
the  engine  of  the  P-18 ; 

Second,  it  allows  the  Navy  to  purchase 
some  additional  F-14's  to  replace  the 
P-4's  used  in  the  air  defense  role; 

And,  finally,  it  will  achieve  very  sub- 
stantial savings  for  the  United  States. 
I  thank  my  friend  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  2  min- 
utes to  reply? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  wish  to  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  a 
moment  to  clarify  a  couple  points. 

When  he  indicates  by  his  statement 
that  he  is  under  the  impression  that  ord- 
nance carried  in  ground  support  Inter- 
feres with  an  air  superiority  mission,  It  is 
not  the  way  these  missions  are  con- 
ducted. Ground  support  ordnance  is  nor- 
mally carried  on  a  ground  support  mis- 
sion only  and  aircraft  are  used  on  an  air 
superiority  mission  with  quite  a  different 
mix  or  armament,  so  they  are  not  ex- 
clusive. They  do  not  Interfere  with  each 
other. 

It  would  also  be  well  to  point  out  that  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  F-4  has  been  a  good  groimd  at- 
tack airplane  and  the  A-7  has  been  a 
superior  ground  attack  airplane,  and  If 
we  go  back  into  the  history  of  those  two 
airplanes  we  find  that  the  F-4  was  bas- 
ically an  air  superiority 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  the  speaker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  the  F-4  started  out 
as  a  superiority  airplane  with  ground 
capability  which  was  developed.  The  A-7 
started  out  as  the  old  F-8U,  on  which  I 
did  some  of  the  early  test  work  person- 
ally, and  we  had  a  later  version  of  the 
P8U2  which  then  was  converted  over  as 
an  A-7.  There  was  a  long  history  of  de- 
veloping of  air  superiority  type  aircraft 
converting  them  over  to  close  support 
use  or  for  ground  attack  use. 
I  wished  to  make  that  point  clear. 
I  feel  that,  as  far  as  parts  aboard  the 


carrier  and  training  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor referred.  It  might  be  well  to  point  out 
that  It  Is  estimated  by  Marine  Corps 
figures  that  we  would  require  roughly 
one-third  more  personnel  to  man  the 
F-14,  which  is  a  more  complex  avionics 
airplane,  and  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Marine  Corps  wished  to  remain 
with  the  P-18  instead  of  going  to  the 
mixed  bag  which  would  complicate 
things  considerably. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  i 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

First,  I  shield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  courtesy  and  cooper- 
ation of  our  colleague. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  CAPITAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  INVESTMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  5247. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5247)  to  authorize  a  local  public  works 
capital  development  and  investment  pro- 
gram, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate Insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Senators 
Randolph,  Muskhe,  Montoya,  Btjrdick, 
RiBicoFP,  Glenn,  Baker,  Buckley,  Mc- 
Clttre,  Roth,  and  Javits  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  APPALACHIAN  RE- 
GIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  4073. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4073)  to  extend  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  for  an 
additional  2-fiscal-year  period,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Senators 
Randolph,  Muskie,  Montoya,  Morgan, 
Baker,  Stafford,  and  McClure  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  our  col- 
league. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  time 
coming  out  of  his  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  THE  BEALL-MATHIAS  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Beall 
and  Mr.  Mathias  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Beall  and  Mr.  Stennis,  and 
that  the  amendment  be  called  up  by  Mr. 
Beall  Immediately  after  the  disposition 
of  the  Ajax  amendment,  which  will  be 
called  up  next. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
it  were  "Ajax,"  but  it  is  called  AWACS. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  AWACS. 

Mr.  President,  did  we  receive  the  order 
for  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  no 
item  In  this  budget  has  been  scrutinized 
more  carefully  by  Congress  than  the  re- 
quest for  fimds  to  build  the  F-18.  Nearly 
every  member  of  this  body  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  position  on  this  air- 
plane. 

The  Navy  very  much  wants  the  F-18. 
But  it  Is  not  enough  that  the  Navy  wants 
it.  Congress  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
F-18  will  fulfill  a  needed  mission;  that 
the  F-18  Is  the  most  effective  plane  to 
fulfill  that  mission;  and  that  It  Is  cost 
effective — that  It  will  accomplish  the 
mission  at  a  lower  cost  than  other  viable 
alternatives.  The  Navy's  request,  there- 
fore, does  raise  a  number  of  fundamen- 
tal issues  and  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  the  Senate  explore  these  Issues  to 
the  fullest. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tion is  whether  an  aircraft  carrier  force 
in  itself  has  become  outmoded — whether 
carriers  have  become  obsolete  weapons 
of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  note,  parenthetically, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  said,  with  respect  to  others  who 
spoke  on  the  F-18,  that  he  agreed  with 
everything  they  said.  I  call  to  his  atten- 
tion that  he  will  disagree  with  almost 
everything  I  say  in  this  speech. 

I  think  that  as  a  conventional  combat 
system  in  an  all-out  war,  the  carrier  has 
indeed  become  outmoded.  I  am,  however, 
very  much  in  the  minority  In  that 
belief. 

Then  there  Is  the  question  of  the  car- 
rier's utility  as  a  deterrent  to  conven- 
tional war — as  a  political  weapon  to 
show  the  flag — as  a  convenient,  moving 
airstrip  in  a  limited  conflict.  Here,  even 
critics  of  the  carrier  as  a  weapon  of  war 
see  its  advantages.  What  we  do  not  see, 


however,  is  the  need  to  procure  the  new. 
bigger-than-ever  carriers  to  perform 
that  limited  role. 

We  start  then -from  the  premise  that 
some  number  of  carriers  will  be  part  of 
our  force  structure  for  the  forseeable 
future.  The  question  then  becomes  "how 
are  these  carriers  to  be  equipped?" 

I  see  this  problem  from  two  perspec- 
tives: cost  and  military  effectiveness. 
The  costs  of  keeping  a  carrier  today  are 
in  my  view  totally  disproportionate  to 
the  military  value  gained. 

Our  carriers  today  look  like  a  used  car 
lot  and  repair  shop  combined.  We  have 
approximately  nine  types  of  aircraft  on 
board  and  a  team  of  technicians  for  each 
type  to  keep  them  In  flying  condition. 

More  importantly,  most  of  the  aircraft 
on  board  the  carrier  are  there  for  strictly 
defensive  purposes.  They  are  there  to 
protect  the  carrier  Itself  from  air  and 
sea  attack  and  to  protect  the  few  offen- 
sive aircraft — the  attack  planes — during 
their  interdiction  missions. 

I  have  considered  these  important 
problems  in  arriving  at  the  position  of 
support  I  take  today  on  the  F-18  pro- 
gram. Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  will 
not  dwell  on  the  specific  attributes  of 
the  aircraft  design  created  by  the 
McDonnell-Douglas  Corp.  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  under- 
stand that  I  am  greaUy  concerned  about 
the  large  numljers  of  aerospace  workers 
employed  by  that  company  in  my  home 
State.  Because  of  that  concern,  I  recog- 
nize that  my  credibility  comes  imder 
question  when  I  confine  my  remarks  to 
a  discussion  of  the  particular  attributes 
of  the  aircraft  design  the  NaVy  has 
chosen.  I  feel  that  I  can  contribute  more 
to  this  debate  by  making  general  com- 
ments about  the  Navy's  choice  and,  more 
Importantly,  about  the  alternatives  to 
that  choice. 

The  alternative  that  looms  largest  In 
this  discussion  Is  the  F-14.  It  Is  no  secret 
that  many  In  the  Navy  hierarchy  might 
have  preferred  an  all  F-14  carrier  force. 
Within  the  Pentagon  the  Navy  has 
fought  consistently  to  increase  the  total 
F-14  purchase  in  spite  of  a  decision  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  Navy 
would  have  to  fill  its  carrier  Inventories 
with  a  lower-cost  fighter  plane  ...  In 
spite  of  the  HI-LO  mix  concept. 

Last  year  in  his  posture  statement  on 
the  fiscal  year  1975  budget,  former  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger  presented  DOD  policy 
on  the  F-14  question  when  he  said: 

While  some  minimum  number  of  F-14's  Is 
clearly  essential  for  fleet  air  defense,  we  can- 
not afford,  nor  do  we  need,  an  all  F-14  carrier 
or  Marine  Corps  fighter  force. 

Despite  that  clear  statement  of  policy, 
the  Navy  pressured  last  year  to  increase 
the  total  planned  procurement  of  the 
F-14  from  the  334  sanctioned  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1975  postiu-e  statement  to  over 
500  planes.  Secretary  Schlesinger  finally 
relented  and  allowed  an~  Increase  to  390, 
the  current  authorized  number.  In  addi- 
tion. Secretary  Schlesinger  later  was  re- 
ported to  have  told  the  Navy  that  they 
would  receive  no  further  increases  so 
long  as  he  was  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  an  all-out  effort  to  In- 
crease the  F-14  force  preoccupied  the 
Navy  in  the  early  part  of  this  year.  Only 
those  directly  assigned  to  the  Navy  Air 


Combat  Fighter — NACF — program  were 
early  proponents  of  a  low-cost  fighter 
and  attack  plane.  Confusion  therefore 
arose  over  whether  the  Navy  really 
wanted  the  F-18  when  it  was  first  chosen 
over  the  carrier  version  of  the  F-16. 

Three  things,  however — all  related  to 
the  saleability  of  the  F-14 — convinced 
the  Navy  that  it  had  no  choice  but  to 
accept  a  less  costly,  less  sophisticated  air- 
craft. First  came  Secretary  Schlesinger's 
edict — no  more  F-14's.  Then  came  a  se- 
ries of  well-publicized  crashes  of  the 
F-14,  all  attributed  to  problems  with  the 
12-year-old  TF-30  engine,  an  under- 
thrust  engine  the  Navy  chose  to  adopt  to 
hurry  the  F-14  Into  production  even  be- 
fore its  F-401  engine  had  been  developed. 
Parenthetically,  that  engine  was  a  com- 
plete failure — a  failure  that  some  would 
like  the  Navy  to  use  on  the  F-14.  Lastly, 
financial  troubles  at  the  Orunmian  Cor- 
poration caused  another  price  increase 
for  the  already  heavily  subsidized  F-14 
program. 

Added  to  these  high -visibility  factors 
was  the  growing  awareness  that  the  in- 
creasingly heavy  P-14  could  not  compete 
with  modem  fighters  In  air  combat  situ- 
ations. Privately,  at  least,  the  Navy  was 
beginning  to  believe  the  evidence  that  the 
F-14's  Phoenix  missile,  adequate  for  fleet 
defense  when  not  being  jammed,  could 
not  be  used  in  a  tight-in  dogfight  situa- 
tion. In  addition,  after  months  of  tinker- 
ing, it  had  finally  become  obvious  that 
the  F-14's  AWG-9  radar  system  was  so 
sophisticated  that  It  frequently  malfunc- 
tioned. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  had  come  to 
realize  that  the  subsonic  A-7  attack 
plane  could  not  stand  up  to  the  ex- 
pected threat  of  the  1980's.  The  F-14,  not 
designed  for  the  interdiction  role,  could 
not  step  In  to  fill  this  gap. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  major  advantages 
of  going  ahead  with  the  F-18  program 
in  lieu  of  more  F-14's  or  A-7*s. 

First,  and  in  my  opinion  most  impor- 
tantly, with  the  F-18  we  will  have  a  sin- 
gle aircraft  which  can  perform  the 
fighter,  attack  and  Marine  Corps  roles. 
We  can  cut  down  on  the  myriad  of  planes 
on  board  the  carrier  and  the  technicians 
schooled  to  maintain  them.  And  we  can 
cut  down  on  the  thousands  of  square  feet 
of  storage  space  used  to  keep  .spare  parts 
on  the  carrier.  Perhaps  one  day  we  will 
even  be  able  to  build  smaller  carriers. 

Second,  the  F-18  will  be  vastly  less 
complicated  than  the  F-14.  I  am  told 
that,  whereas,  the  F-14  requires  between 
250-260  people  to  keep  it  flying,  the  P-18 
requires  only  150-160. 

Third,  we  will  no  longer  have  to  send 
a  fighter  force  out  to  provide  protection 
for  the  attack  planes  on  interdiction  mis- 
sions. The  attack  version  of  the  F-18  will 
be  fully  capable  of  defending  itself. 

Fourth,  It  Is  clear  that  the  proposed 
Navy  program  is  vastly  less  expensive 
than  any  other  alternative  mix  of  fighter, 
attack  and  fieet  defense  aircraft  one 
could  place  on  the  carrier.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  central  issue  we  are  vot- 
ing on  today.  We  are  not  voting  on 
whether  we  need  a  carrier  force.  We  will 
h^ve  a  carrier  force  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion Is  how  best  to  equip  those  carriers 
at  the  !e3st  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
have  expired. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas to  yield  me  1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  colleagues  would  agree  with  me 
on  point  four,  but  wish  to  see  more  com- 
petition on  choosing  the  airframe  design 
to  be  used — the  concern  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  That  is  a 
worthy  concern. 

Could  we  achieve  a  better  airframe 
design  than  the  one  now  contemplated 
at  less  cost?  I  think  even  the  McDonnell- 
Douglas  people  would  agree  that  they 
might  achieve  a  marginally  better  design 
If  they  started  from  scratch.  But  they 
could  not  build  it  without  an  increased 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Someone  would 
have  to  pay  the  price  of  the  delay. 

It  would  appear  that  $200-$300  mil- 
lion would  be  needed  to  finance  the  com- 
petition. Add  this  to  the  $100  million  al- 
ready invested  in  the  P-17/18  prototype 
and  a  sizable  sum  emerges.  But  place 
these  costs  alongside  the  Navy's  stated 
need  to  begin  immediately  to  replace  its 
aging  F-4's  and  the  costs  become  gigan- 
tic. 

Whether  the  Navy  chooses  to  buy  new 
P-4's,  A-7's  or  P-14's,  it  is  clear  that  a 
delay  will  mean  that  money  will  be 
spent.  And  to  cause  that  kind  of  expend- 
iture simply  to  obtain  a  marginally 
better  airframe  is  simply  not  worth  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  appreciate  these  points  and  join  me 
In  (H^xjeing  efforts  to  kill  the  F-18  pro- 
gram. I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  these 
efforts  were  to  succeed,  they  would  mean 
increased  defense  costs  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  27  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  willing  to  yield  back  the  reinalnder 
of  my  time.  I  just  want  to  say  one  word 
about  the  remarks  of  the  dlstirsulshed 
Senator  from  Missouri,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

When  the  Senator  from  Missouri  rose. 
he  said  that  he  thought  I  might  be  in 
disagreement  with  him.  I  am  not.  He 
raised  a  very  interesting  point— that  car- 
riers might  be  outmoded.  I  think  he  used 
the  wrong  word— "might."  They  are 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and 
I  share  his  ultimate  conclusion  with 
respect  to  the  carrier. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? 

a«r.  GOLDWATER.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  is  going  to  support  me 

Mr  TDNNEY.  I  hate  to  Inform  my 
friend  from  Arizona  that  I  am  asking  his 
time  to  oppose  his  amendment 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  enjoy  the 
Senator's  opposition,  because  it  might 
make  some  sense.  None  of  the  others 
DBS.  [Laughter] 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  The  advantage  of  my 
statement  is  that  it  Is  going  to  be  very 
Drtef. 
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Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. What  it  promises  is  a  low  cost,  air 
superiority  fighter  for  the  Navy.  But  we 
already  have  a  fighter  which  reflects  the 
current  state  of  the  art  of  fighter  design 
at  a  potential  cost  saving  of  $5  million 
per  copy— and  that  is  the  F-18. 

I  am  not  a  pilot,  as  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  must  depend 
uix)n  people  who  know  more  about  the 
design  of  fighters  than  I.  But  I  am  de- 
pending upon  pec^le  such  as  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  Senator  Glenn,  and 
his  expertise  is  obvious.  I  also  put  stock 
in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Navy  pilots 
who  evaluated  the  P-18,  who  evaluated 
and  praised  its  survivability,  is  a  man 
who  spent  6  years  in  a  POW  camp  in 
Hanoi  because  his  plane  did  not  survive. 
I  have  had  an  opportimity  to  speak  to 
some  of  the  test  pilots  of  the  F-18,  and 
they  say  that  it  is  the  finest  plane  they 
have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  fly. 

Another  point  raised  by  this  amend- 
ment is  cost.  Critics  of  the  P-18  question 
its  cost  savings.  It  has  been  clearly  es- 
tablished by  the  Navy  that  the  F-18  will 
save  $5.5  to  $6.5  billion  through  1990. 
Moreover,  the  recompetition  proposed  in 
the  amendment  will  cost  $40  million.  As 
I  have  stated,  I  do  not  think  it  is  going 
to  give  a  better  plane. 

Finally,  those  of  us  who  have  fought 
this  battle  before  feel  as  if  we  are  meet- 
ing every  objection  raised  over  the  F-18, 
only  to  have  new  ones  spring  up.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  GAO  report  on  LTV's  con- 
tract protest.  We  were  told  that  if  the 
GAO  ruled  that  the  F-18  had  been  se- 
lected properly,  the  battle  would  be  won. 
I  participated  in  that  debate  on  the  floor 
several  months  ago. 

WeU,  the  GAO  has  ruled  and  It  has 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  F-18.  And  here  we 
are,  still  fighting  for  a  plane  which  saves 
money,  meets  the  Navy  needs,  and  is 
ready  to  go  into  production.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  put  this  matter  to  rest,  once 
and  for  all.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment and  support  for  the  committee's 
position. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  if  there  is  any  other  support 
for  my  amendment? 

If  there  is  no  other  support,  I  say  to 
the  distingiiished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  that  I  am  happy  to  yield 
back  the  time  that  I  have  left.  I  think 
his  time  Is  all  gone. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  back  the  1  minute  I  have 
left. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

AMENDMENTS  CONSIDERED  AS  READ  UNDER  RULE 
XXn H.R.  5900 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
amendments  at  the  desk.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  under  rule  XXII 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  The  Senator  does  not 
make  reference  to  germaneness;  he 
makes  reference  only  to  the  reading 
requirements? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9861)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1976,  and  the  period  beginning  July  l' 
1976,  and  ending  September  30, 1976,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  imder 
a  previous  consent  order. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  AWACS  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  29.  line  12,  strike  out  "$3,933- 
700.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "«3.828'- 
200.000". 

On  page  29.  line  18.  strike  out  "$803,100,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$773.100- 
000". 

On  page  33.  line  23,  strike  out  "$900,014,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$879,214'- 
000". 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
my  staff,  Marty  Franks  and  Mark  Mo- 
ran,  be  granted  the  privileges  of  the  fioor 
during  consideration  of  this  measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  during 
consideration  of  this  bill,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Jim  Humphreys  of 
my  staff  and  Roy  Werner  be  granted 
privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ha?e 
been  before  this  body  on  two  other  oc- 
casions to  seek  amendments  which  would 
have  provided  some  insurance  to  the 
taxpayer  as  the  Air  Force  pursues  its 
development  of  the  airborne  warning 
and  control  system— AWACS.  Now  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  provided  that 
much  needed  insurance. 

The  House  bill  would  permit  the  Air 
Force  to  build  only  two  additional 
AWACS.  for  a  total  AWACS  force  of  11— 
including  the  three  prototypes.  The  pro- 
gram would  then  be  terminated  until 
such  time  as  NATO  decides  to  actually 
purchase  a  number  of  aircraft.  As  the 
House  report  states,  the  11  aircraft  will 
provide  a  sufficient  quantity  for  non- 
NATO  D.S.  requirements  as  defined  by 
Defense  Department  testimony  bef.re 
Congress. 

AWACS  is  a  look-down  command  and 
control  system  which  at  $118  million 
per  imit  is  the  most  expensive  aircraft 
ever  conceived  by  man  and  hopefully 
never  built  by  man.  It  was  originally 
designed  primarily  for  defense  against  a 
Soviet  bomber  attack  on  the  Dnited 
States.  When  that  mission  was  disap- 
proved in  1973,  AWAC3  was  given  the 
difficult  task  of  command  and  control 
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in  Europe— a  task  which  the  Air  Force 
has  not  yet  proven  AWACS  can  perform. 

Mr.  President,  AWACS  is  a  highly 
technical  system  with  an  elusive  mission. 
But  the  issue  raised  by  the  House  action 
is  totally  uncomplicated,  that  is,  will  the 
United  States  purchase  AWACS  for  its 
European  allies  or  will  NATO  purchase 
the  system? 

In  addition  to  the  clarity  of  the  House 
committee's  action  on  AWACS,  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  also  ad- 
dressed this  important  question  when  it 
said  in  its  report: 

The  committee  warns  that  the  United 
States  will  not  be  procuring  NATO's  share 
of  the  AWACS  program. 

Despite  this  clear  warning,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Air  Force  is  marching 
ahead  with  its  plans  to  purchase  34  air- 
craft. As  the  House  committee  report 
states: 

It  would  appear  .  .  .  that  the  Air  Force 
Is  determined  tb  buy  34  AWACS  aircraft, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  missions' 
priority  had  been  changed  and  that  NATO 
may  buy  aircraft  to  support  the  NATO 
requirement.  This  attitude  seems  to  ex- 
press a  wanton  disregard  for  economy. 

The  House  report  said  that  NATO 
"may  buy  aircraft  to  support  the  NATO 
requirement."  The  words  "may  buy"  are 
the  key  words.  NATO  may  do  lots  of 
things.  But  no  matter  what  may  be  said 
of  NATO's  long-range  intentions,  there 
is  no  firm,  hard  commitment  for  NATO 
to  buy  even  a  single  AWACS. 

I  have  suggested  publicly  that  NATO 
would  not  purchase  AWACS  because  it 
is  easily  jammed  in  combat  and  because 
it  is  so  costly.  A  recent  New  York  Times 
article  by  John  Flrmey  seems  to  bear  out 
my  prediction.  Mr.  Finney  writes: 

At  a  recent  Pentagon  meeting,  according 
to  one  participant,  Malcolm  R.  Currie.  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, reported  that  the  European  allies  were 
apparently  unwilling  to  make  an  Inmiediate 
commitment  to  buy  the  plane. 

In  apparent  defiance  of  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  House  Appropriations  Connmittee,  Mr. 
Currie  reportedly  proposed  that  the  plan  be 
revised  so  the  Air  Force  could  buy  all  34 
planes.  Including  those  needed  to  meet  Euro- 
pean requirements,  with  the  hope  that  even- 
tually the  NATO  allies  would  buy  some  of 
the  planes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that  Con- 
gress is  being  railroaded  into  buying  the 
entire  NATO  share  of  the  AWACS  pro- 
gram despite  our  clear  warnings  to  the 
contrary.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  NATO 
will  contribute  nothing  to  this  program 
if  we  fully  deploy  sufficient  aircraft  to 
cover  the  NATO  air  theater.  By  the  time 
these  planes  are  deployed,  we  will  have 
lost  the  leverage  needed  to  get  our  allies 
to  share  the  costs  of  this  expensive 
undertaking. 

In  addition  we  will  have  been  denied 
an  important  check  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  on  this  controversial  system. 
The  Air  Force  claims  that  AWACS  is 
workable — that  it  will  contribute  greatly 
to  European  defense.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  presented  evidence 
that  strongly  refutes  these  claims. 

Why  not,  then,  permit  NATO,  the 
organization  most  directly  Involved,  to 


decide  the  fate  of  AWACS?  Why  throw 
away  this  unique  opportunity  to  provide 
the  American  taxpayer  with  an  insur- 
ance policy? 

Mr.  President,  the  pressure  placed  on 
our  allies  to  purchase  AWACS  has  been 
tremendous,  yet  the  alliance  has  dragged 
its  collective  feet.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  pressuring  our  allies  to  help  us  pay 
for  a  system  that  is  designed  to  help 
them.  But  I  do  object  to  making  this 
effort  so  all-consuming  that  we  incur 
additional  expenses  in  other  defense 
areas  simply  to  see  AWACS. 

I  learned  last  week,  for  example,  that 
in  order  to  convince  a  reluctant  British 
Defense  Ministry  to  buy  AWACS,  we  of- 
fered to  purchase  300  to  350  improved 
Harriers,  a  vertical  or  short  take-off  air- 
craft made  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  sur- 
face even  that  type  of  exchange  is  not 
objectionable,  if  we  actuaUy  needed  more 
Harriers. 

There  is,  however,  no  official  military 
requirement  for  additional  Harriers.  A 
short  time  ago  in  an  apparent  effort  to 
correct  this  oversight,  Dr.  Malcolm  Cur- 
rie, the  Defense  Department's  Director 
of  Research,  the  man  who  put  the  deal 
together,  convened  a  special  Defense  Se- 
lection. Acquisition  and  Review  Coun- 
cil— DSARC — meeting  to  create  a  re- 
quirement for  300  to  350  improved 
Harriers.  He  has  not  quite  succeeded  in 
convincing  his  colleagues  yet.  but  he  has 
not  given  up  either. 

Mr.  President,  this  activity  raises  seri- 
ous questions  about  how  military  require- 
ments come  about.  We  have  always  na- 
ively assumed  that  they  relate  solely  to 
military  contingencies.  But  apparently 
these  requirements  are  manipulated  to 
accommodate  any  number  of  factors  un- 
related to  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 

K  the  effort  to  "sell"  AWACS  is  so  aU- 
consuming  as  to  cause  this  type  of  distor- 
tion. I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress  take 
action  to  protect  the  taxpayer.  Fortu- 
nately, the  House  bill  contains  just  the 
kind  of  protection  needed. 

Mr.  President,  just  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget,  a 
decision  was  made  within  the  Pentagon — 
approved  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
William  Clements — to  suspend  any  fur- 
ther AWACS  production  until  NATO 
contracts  had  been  executed  to  purchase 
AWACS. 

I  say  that  was  an  excellent,  wise  and 
prudent  decision  when  it  was  made  not 
too  terribly  long  ago.  In  the  words  of  thig 
December  4,  1974  "program  budget  deci- 
sion," AWACS  procurement  would  be 
limited  to  nine — the  six  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  the  three  prototypes. 
No  further  production  would  be  per- 
mitted unless  and  until  "D.S./NATO 
agreements  on  requirements,  configura- 
tion and  cost  sharing"  are  reached. 

That  decision,  unfortunately,  was  re- 
versed just  prior  to  the  submission  of  the 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  to  Congress. 
Nonetheless,  it  demonstrates  clearly  that 
if  money  is  tight,  AWACS  would  not  be  a 
top  priority  item.  It  also  shows  that  at 
least  some  within  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment want  to  protect  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  House  has  adopted  an  even  mora 


moderate  position.  Instead  of  terminat- 
ing AWACS  production  after  9  aircraft, 
it  would  terminate  after  1 1  aircraft,  per- 
mitting the  procurement  of  2  planes  in 
fiscal  year  1976.  But  the  principle  is  the 
same:  do  not  aUow  the  Air  Force  to  buy 
AWACS  for  NATO.  Let  NATO,  if  they 
want  it,  buy  it  for  themselves. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  no- 
tion impUed  by  the  Air  Force's  planned 
program  that  American  taxpayers  will 
not  only  be  asked  to  buy  a  system  of 
questionable  merit,  but  that  they  will 
also  have  to  buy  NATO's  share  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  House  report  calls  the  Air  Force 
plan  a  "wanton  disregard  for  economy." 
I  agree  with  that  statement  in  the 
House  report  and.  I  think,  the  House 
position  on  AWACS  deserves  our  support. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  5  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  fis- 
cal year  1976  Defense  budget  request  for 
the  Air  Force  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system— AWACS — a  radar  warning 
and  control  airplane,  is  for  $199.2  million 
for  R.  &  D.  funds  and  for  $490.5  million 
for  procurement  of  six  airplanes — in-, 
eluding  initial  spare  parts.  The  3-month 
transition  budget  request  is  for  $54.5  mil- 
lion to  continue  the  R.  St  D.  and  for 
$30.0  million  advance  procurranent  funds 
toward  the  fiscal  year  1977  program. 
This  will  be  the  second  increment  of 
AWACS  production,  as  six  aircraft  were 
approved  in  fiscal  year  1975  and  now  are 
in  production. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  in  re- 
viewing the  AWACS  program  this  year 
concluded  that  the  total  procurement 
quantity  should  be  reduced  from  34  and 
that  an  Air  Force  program  of  from  21  to 
24  aircraft  should  provide  an  adequate 
level  of  capability  for  D.S.  forces.  So 
this  is  quite  contrary  to  the  34  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  referred  to  earlier 
because  we  made  a  reduction  in  that  re- 
quested program.  The  committee  posi- 
tion is  based  on  two  factors,  the  increased 
costs  that  have  occurred  and  also  the 
question  of  whether  the  other  NATO 
countries  will  buy  their  share  of  the 
AWACS  planes  that  would  be  needed  for 
complete. coverage  of  the  possible  NATO 
battle  area. 

I  must  imention  the  cost  increases  for 
the  31 -plane  program.  Whereas  a  year 
ago  it  appeared  that  a  $2.5  billion  in- 
vestment in  AWACS  would  buy  the  31- 
plane  force,  it  now  would  require  $4.0  bil- 
lion. That  appeared  to  the  committee  to 
be  too  much  for  this  system.  The  Air 
Force  estimates  the  procurement — and 
retrofit — cost  of  an  18-plane  program  as 
$1,578  billion,  and  the  procurement  cost 
of  a  21-plane  program  as  $1,827  billion. 
When  the  $1,488  billion  R.  &  D.— and 
three  planes — are  added,  the  cost  for  a 
21-plane  AWACS  force  would  be  $3.1  bil- 
lion and  for  a  24-plane  AWACS  force 
would  be  $3.3  billion.  I  might  note  ironic- 
ally the  committee's  recommendation 
would  raise  the  unit  program  price  to  al- 
most $150  million — and  at  the  same  time 
it  would  save  the  taxpayer  almost  $1  bil- 
lion. 
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STATUS     OF     KATO     INTEREST     IN     AWACS 

Dr.  Currie,  D.D.R.  &  E.,  has  reported 
an  increased  interest  by  the  other  NATO 
nations  in  procurement  of  a  NATO 
AWACS  force.  The  highly  successful 
demonstration  tour  of  the  AWACS  pro- 
totype in  Europe  last  spring  served  to  in- 
crease this  interest. 

Two  contracts  have  been  funded — 
total  value  about  $3  million — for  studies 
of  a  NATO-common  AWACS  configura- 
tion and  for  a  study  of  the  interface  with 
the  NATO  command  and  control  net- 
work. It  is  expected  that  the^formal  deci- 
sionmaking steps  could  be  completed  by 
July  of  1976  by  those  countries. 

The  quantity  that  the  NATO  countries 
would  buy  is  not  decided  at  this  time. 
Prices  were  requested  for  quantities  of  12 
up  to  36  airplanes. 

The  funding  of  this  program  is  being 
proposed  based  on  "NATO  infrastruc- 
tju3«cost  sharing  arrangements.  In  the 
pasty  when  common  items  have  been 
bouapt.  such  as  NATO  aircraft  shelters 
or  tie  NADGE  radar  system,  set  shar- 
ing A  the  costs  has  been  agreed  to.  Typi- 
cally >Uie  United  States  pays  between  23 
to  30  percent  under  infrastructure  fund- 
ing. 

There  "Sk  several  possibilities  for  U.S. 
participatidi*  in  a  NATO  AWACS  force. 
One  would  be  for  a  U.S.  commitment  to 
provide  a  set  share  of  the  force  level  In  a 
NATO  conflict.  We  have  used  this  meth- 
od with  our  dual-based  F-4's,  which  nor- 
mally are  based  in  this  country  but  which 
are  committed  to  deploy  to  Europe  in  the 
advent  of  hostilities.  Another  possible 
option  would  be  to  have  the  U.S.  share 
in  the  procurement  of  the  total  NATO 
AWACS  program,  with  the  airplanes — 
including  our  share — permanently  based 
in  that  theater. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  com- 
mittee position  for  a  U.S.  force  level  of 
21  to  24  planes  includes  any  that  will  be 
committed  to  a  NATO  AWACS  force. 
Thus  if  the  NATO  program  totaled  28 
planes  smd  the  U.S.  share  was  25  percent, 
then  our  7  would  be  included  in  that  total 
of  21  to  24,  whether  they  were  dual  based 
or  were  permanently  based  in  the  NATO 
area. 

Now,  Mr.  Preiiident,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  also  referred  to  the  decision 
of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  That 
was  not  Jie  decision  of  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense;  that  was  simply  a 
working  paper  at  the  particular  time,  and 
it  was  reviewed  and  thereafter  the  deci- 
sion was  different  from  that  which  the 
Senator  reported  here  as  being  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  summary,  the  Tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee  has  followed  the  AWACS 
program  closely  for  the  last  4  years 
as  it  evolved  from  the  prototype  phase 
of  R.  k  D.  into  engineering  development. 
We  reviewed  the  technical  challenges 
raised  by  the  GAO  and  in  large  measure 
were  responsible  for  the  special  review 
and  certification  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  before  a  full  production  start 
was  made  on  the  program.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  recommended  a 
total  U.S.  Air  Force  procurement  total  of 
AWACS  planes  of  from  21  to  24.  This 
total  would  fulfill  U.S.  mission  needs  in- 


cluding protecting  U.S.  forces  in  NATO 
and  is  independent  of  whether  NATO 
buys  AWACS  for  its  areas  of  operation. 
The  House  reduction  of  AWACS  from 
six  to  two  planes  is  bsised  on  the  stated 
rationale  that  we  should  wait  for  a  NATO 
commitment  to  AWACS.  Since  nine  U.S. 
planes  already  are  on  order,  I  believe  we 
should  buy  the  six  requested  this  year 
and  probably  six  more  next  year  for  our 
own  forces  irrespective  of  a  NATO  de- 
cision. The  House  cut  and  the  Eagleton 
amendment  would  disrupt  AWACS  pro- 
duction, and  I  respectfully  urge  that  the 
authorized  program  of  six  planes  be 
funded  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  AWACS  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Soviet  military  build-up  continues  to 
erode  the  strategic  position  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe  that  is  it  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  that  we  provide  an  ade- 
quate conventional  defense  for  our- 
selves and  the  alliances  of  which  we  are 
a  part.  In  my  judgment  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  an  airborne 
warning  and  control  system  is  essential 
to  the  conventional  capability  that  we 
must  have,  not  only  in  Europe  but  in 
other  areas  where  we  have  vital  In- 
terests. 

In  an  earlier  period  of  American 
strategic  superiority  it  was  possible  to 
Imagine  that  we  could  protect  our  in- 
terests adequately  by  supplementing  our 
conventional  forces  with  nuclear  tac- 
tical forces.  That  is  no  longer  the  case 
for  a  large  nimiber  of  contingencies.  It 
has  become  Increasingly  Imperative  that 
we  raise  the  nuclear  threshold  by  aug- 
menting our  capability  to  limit  a  future 
conflict  to  conventional  arms  for  as  many 
purposes  and  for  as  long  as  possible. 

In  Europe  and  in  the  Middle  East  in 
particular  we  require  an  adequate  re- 
conaissance  and  control  capability — one 
that  is  not  limited  to  ground-based 
radars  with  their  inherent  limitations  of 
range^and  their  lack  of  flexibility. 
AWACS  is  Intended  to  provide  us  with 
the  ability  to  sort  out  enemy  aircraft, 
to  identify  them  with  precision  and  to 
enable  us  to  guide  interceptor  aircraft 
so  as  to  successfully  engage  them  in 
combat.  Without  such  a  capability  we 
could  find  ourselves  unable  to  cope  with 
enemy  airpower  in  a  future  conflict.  We 
c«uld,  therefore,  find  ourselves  left  with 
only  the  nuclear  option  in  situations 
where  conventional  combat  capabilities 
are  not  up  to  the  task.  If  we  fail  now  to 
make  the  decision  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate conventional  capability  we  may 
pay  a  price  later  that  is  Intolerably  high 
and  unacceptably  dangerous. 

Most  often  AWACS  is  thought  of  in  the 
ccmtext  of  the  European  theater.  It  is 
argued  that  we  ought  not  to  go  ahead 


on  AWACS  because  we  do  not  have  a  firm 
commitment  from  our  NATO  allies  at 
this  moment  that  they  will  share  the 
costs  of  developing  and  deploying 
AWACS.  I  must  emphasize  that  I  am 
concerned  that  the  United  States  be  in  a 
position  to  defend  its  security  by  deter- 
ring an  attack  on  Europe  and  that  we 
desire  to  do  this  not  as  an  act  of  charity 
for  the  Europeans  but  because  our  secu- 
rity is  tied  directly  to  theirs.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Europeans  will  eventually 
share  the  costs  of  AWACS  with  us.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  defense  require- 
ments ought  to  be  ignored  because  they 
have  not  yet  made  that  decision. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  Europe  there  is 
the  question  of  our  capabilities  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  learned  during  the  Yom 
Bappur  war  that  we  were  at  a  decided 
military  disadvantage  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  ability  to  move 
quickly  to  transfer  the  AWACS  capabil- 
ity to  such  a  theater  could  prove  essential 
to  our  security  in  that  vital  area. 

It  is  argued  that  the  AWACS  is  vulner- 
able, that  it  can  be  jammed.  Under  some 
circumstances  any  sensor,  any  communi- 
cations link  can  be  destroyed  or  jammed. 
The  issue  is  whether  in  a  real  operational 
environment  the  enemy  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  difficult  task  of  jamming 
a  multiplicity  of  aircraft,  radars  and 
communications  links  simultaneously. 
That  is  not  so  easy.  I  have  confidence 
enough  in  the  superiority  of  our  tech- 
nology to  believe  that  in  a  contest  be- 
tween it  and  the  Soviet  jamming  tech- 
nology we  will  come  out  on  top. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  press 
ahead  with  this  program  and  defeat  the 
amendment  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Nevada,  who  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  this  matter  in  detailed  hearings 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
who  is  an  expert  professionally  in  the 
tactical  air  problems  that  we  face  and 
to  which  this  system  is  tied.  I  think  his 
judgment  and  his  knowledge  are  invalu- 
able as  far  as  this  body  is  concerned  in 
making  the  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCT.KTJ.AN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Jackson)  in  their  state- 
ments on  the  AWACS. 

I  must  admit,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
not  a  complete  expert  about  the  sophisti- 
cated technology  involved  in  this  air- 
plane. But  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  All  of  us  were  there  and 
listened  to  the  appeals  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  House  reduc- 
tions. 

The  Defense  Department  agreed  to  ab- 
sorb a  great  amount  of  the  House  reduc- 
tions. On  procurement,  the  House  cut 
appropriations  $1,177  billion  under  the 
authorized  levels  and  the  Department 
absorbed  $492  million  of  those  reductions 
without  appeal.  But  on  those  items  they 
appealed,  AWACS  was  their  top  priority. 
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This  was  their  first.  No.  1  priority  and 
there  was  no  disagreement  about  it. 

There  was  a  lot -of  conversation  about 
NATO  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
tsjked  about  whether  NATO  would  buy 
these  planes  or  not.  There  was  a  lot  of 
discussion  about  whether  NATO  would 
or  would  not  buy  AWACS,  but  the  solid 
testimony  was  that  regardless  of  whether 
NATO  buys  these  planes  or  does  not  buy 
these  planes,  the  United  States  needs 
them  for  our  own  defense. 

That  is  why  the  committee  came  to, 
I  think,  a  sensible  conclusion,  that  we 
ought  to  go  ahead  with  AWACS  as  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill. 

The  argument  now,  of  course,  is  over 
two  versus  six  planes.  And  that  will  ulti- 
mately be  decided  in  conference  with  the 
House. 

I  have  never  heard  such  solid  testi- 
mony from  all  of  the  people  involved 
and  the  feeling  was  that  this  is  an  air- 
plane we  need,  whether  NATO  buys  it  or 
not.  They  said  that  this  program  is  not 
as  much  as  they  would  like,  but  it  was 
acceptable  to  keep  us  going  regardless  of 
NATO's  intention. 

But  I  understand  from  people  who 
have  been  associated,  in  contact  with 
NATO,  that  the  interest  there  is  very 
great  and  the  possibilities  of  NATO 
wanting  some  of  these  planes  Is  great. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  1  more  minute  and  then  I  think  we 
are  prepared  to  yield  back  the  time  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  follow-on  to  the 
remarks  of  our  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton <Mr.  Magnuson),  what  this  debate 
today  really  boils  down  to  is  whether 
NATO  will  buy  it  or  not. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  determined  that 
the  present  buy  is  enough  for  our  own 
purposes— that  11  planes  are  sufficient  to 
fulfill  the  U.S.  requirement.  Any  addi- 
tional planes  would  be  NATO-related 
and  for  NATO  purposes. 

I  will  be  wiUing  to  stand  corrected,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  think  NATO,  insofar  as 
the  AWACS  is  concerned,  quite  well 
might  observe  it,  they  might  fiy  it,  they 
might  ride  in  it,  they  might  stroke  it,  they 
might  even  love  it,  but  they  will  never 
buy  it.  Mark  my  words,  Mr.  President. 
They  are  too  bright  a  group  over  there, 
they  are  too  tight  with  a  buck  to  squan- 
der their  money  on  this  14-carat  white 
elephant. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  We 
are  ready  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dtjrkin)  .  All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
Uiat  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayip,  the  Senator  from  Texas    (Mr. 


Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mxtskie)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hxjddleston) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  Is  absent 
attending  the  funeral  of  former  Senator 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr,  Morgan)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Brock)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  is  ab- 
sent to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  former 
Senator. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  485  Leg.] 

YEAS— 34 


Abourezk 

Hart,  Gary 

Moss 

Biden 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Pack  wood 

Biunpers 

Haskell 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Ciark 

Javits 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Darkln 

Leahy 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

Ford 

McGovem 

Gravel 

Mondale 
NAYS— 53 

Allen 

Grtflta 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Helms 

Percy 

Eeall 

Hollings 

Rlblcoff 

Bellmen 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Scott. 

Byrd, 

Jackson 

William  L 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Johnston 

Stafford 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Laxalt 

Stennis 

Cp.nnon 

Long 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Do.e 

Mathias 

Taft 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McC.ure 

Thurmond 

Pong 

McOee 

Tower 

Garn 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

G.enn 

Metcair 

Williams 

Go:  d  water 

Nunn 

Young 

NOT  VOTING — 14 

Bayb 

Curtis 

Morgan 

Bentsen 

Domenici 

MuBkie 

Brock 

Hruaka 

Scott.  Hugh 

Case 

Huddleston 

Spar  km  an 

Culver 

Montoya 

So  Mr.  Eagleton's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  may  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  DEBT  LIMITATION 
INCREASE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  debt 
limit  bill  is  at  the  desk  now.  The  Senate 
gave  unanimous  consent  on  yesterday 
that  this  matter  could  be  called  up  from 
the  desk. 

I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  10585,  the  debt 
limit  biU. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  10585,  an  act  to  increase 
the  temporary  debt  limitation  until 
March  15, 1976,  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  present  debt  ceiling  of 
$577  billion  expires  at  midnight,  Sat- 
urday, November  15.  Immediately  after 
that,  the  debt  limit  will  revert  to  the 
$400  billion  permanent  limit. 

This  bill  which  we  have  received  from 
the  House  raises  the  debt  limit  to  S595 
billion  for  the  period  through  Mtirch  15, 
1976.  This  involves  a  temporary  debt 
limit  of  $195  billion,  an  $18  billion  in- 
crease. I  understand  that  the  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  in  the  House  passed  bill 
will  accommodate  a  deficit  of  about  S73 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  estimated 
deficit  in  the  concurrent  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
is  slightly  higher  than  this,  so  this  debt 
ceiling  represents  a  tight  limit  for  the 
Treasury. 

It  is  extremely  imi>ortant  that  we  pass 
this  bill  wiUi  some  extension  of  the  tem- 
porary debt  limitation  beyond  Novem- 
ber 15.  If  we  do  not,  the  immediate  result 
will  be  that  at  12:01  a.m.,  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  legal  debt  ^mit  will  fall  to  $400 
billion,  and  neither  the  U.S.  Government 
nor  its  agencies  will  be  legally  able  to 
issue  any  new  debt  until  outstanding 
debt  has  fallen  below  the  $400  level.  Since 
the  debt  subject  to  limit  is  now  almost 
$560  billion,  this  will  take  a  very  long 
time. 

Generally,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  faced  with  a  failure  to  extend 
the  debt  limit  bill,  it  has  sufficient  funds 
in  its  operating  csish  balance  to  cover 
payments  for  at  least  several  days.  This 
month,  however,  the  situation  is  differ- 
ent and  it  may  not  be  possible  for  the 
Treasury  Department  to  meet  Federal 
obligations  even  through  Monday,  No- 
vember 17,  since  on  that  day  outlays  of 
about  $7.3  billion  for  program  expendi- 
tures and  maturing  debt  will  be  required. 
Now  the  cash  balance  Is  about  $5  billion, 
so  it  will  not  be  large  enough  to  cover 
these  payments. 

If  tJie  debt  ceiling  is  not  passed  im- 
mediately, sale  of  savings  bonds  will  have 
to  be  suspended  including  those  sold 
through  payroll  savings  plans  and  social 
security  contributions  cannot  be  Invested 
in  Treasury  securities  subject  to  the  debt 
limit  as  is  required  by  law. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will 
move  quickly  and  pass  H.R.  10585  to 
extend  the  temporary  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  Presid^t,  on  Uie  House  side  there 
was  a  considerable  amoiut  of  confronta- 
tion politics  which  resulted  eventually  in 
a  simple  extension  of  the  debt  limit  bill 
at  a  minimal  figure  without  any  of  the 
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amendments  the  Treasury  had  asked  for 
to  permit  the  Issuance  of  longer  term 
debt.  The  reason  that  it  was  done  in  that 
fashion  was  because  the  House  having 
voted  down  a  debt  limit  extension,  was 
faced  with  the  prospect  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  going  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  operate. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  told  me. 
for  example,  tb&t  he  could  engage  in 
some  emergency  operations  each  of 
which  woiild  greatly  increase  the  cost 
of  Government  and  keep  the  Government 
going  for  a  little  whUe  longer,  perhaps 
a  few  days,  but  that  in  due  course  we 
would  just  have  to  quit  paying  the  Gov- 
ernment salaries  and  we  would  have  to 
quit  paying  the  Government  contractors 
and  quit  making  our  welfare  payments 
and  the  revenue-sharing  payments  to  the 
States  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  we  have 
order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  a  practical  matter  if 
we  do  not  pass  the  debt  limit  bill,  we 
could  bring  about  an  economic  disaster 
where  there  is  really  nothing  to  be 
achieved  by  doing  so. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  enough  con- 
frontation politics  played  with  this  bill 
on  the  House  side  already.  I  think  the 
Senate  would  be  wise  to  simply  vote  for 
the  debt  limit  bill  that  came  to  us. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasm-y  sent 
his  able  Deputy  Secretary,  Mr.  Gardner, 
to  us.  The  Secretary  at  that  time  was 
trying  to  help  resolve  the  problems  of 
New  York  City,  and  he  sent  his  Deputy 
Secretary  who  told  us  that  they  would 
like  to  have  a  Treasury  amendment 
added  to  that  bill.  However,  since  that 
time  they  have  been  advised  by  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  add  those 
amendments  because  the  debt  limit  bUl 
might  fail  to  pass.  It  might  get  tied  up 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
we  could  have  a  fiscal  chaos  as  a  result 
of  the  Government  being  imable  to  pay 
its  bills. 

Recognizing  that,  I  am  informed  that 
those  who  had  planned  to  offer  the  Treas- 
ury amendments  will  probably  decide 
not  to  offer  them,  I  would  hope  they  do 
not  because  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
this  bill  should  go  to  the  President  and 


be  signed  by  Saturday  night.  Otherwise, 
I  think  that  we  would  not  be  very  happy 
about  the  results  that  could  happen  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  a  series  of  tables  prepared 
for  me  by  the  Treasury  Department  de- 
signed to  show  the  importance  of  the 
debt  relative  to  other  factors.  These 
tables  show  the  estimated  gross  Govern- 
ment and  private  debt  by  major  cate- 
gories, the  estimated  per  capita  gross 
Government  and  private  debt,  the  esti- 
mated gross  Government  and  private 
debt  related  to  gross  national  product, 
the  estimated  net  Govenmient  and  pri- 
vate debt  by  major  categories,  the  esti- 
mated per  capita  net  Goverrmient  and 
private  debt,  the  estimated  net  Govern- 
ment and  private  debt  related  to  gross 
national  product,  the  estimated  Federal 
debt  related  to  population  and  prices, 
the  privately  held  Federal  debt  related 
to  gross  national  product,  and  the 
changes  in  per  capita  real  gross  national 
product. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  l.-£STIMATED  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT,  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 

(Dollar  amounts  in  bllllonsi 


Privatt-' 


Federal  > 


—    State Total     Percent 

Indi-       Cor-  and  gross    Federal 

vidual     porate      Total      Local     Public   Agency      ToUl       debt    of  total 


192? J72.9  J107.0  $179.9  $17.8  $16.3  $1.2  $17.5  $215.2 

1930 71.8  107.4  179.2  18.9  16.0  1.3  17.3  215.4 

1931 64.9  100.3  165.2  19.5  17.8  1.3  19.1  203.8 

1932 57.1  96.1  153.2  19.7  20.8  1.2  22.0  194.9 

1933 51.0  92.4  143.4  19.5  23.8  1.5  25.3  188.2 

1934 49.8  90.6  140.4  19.2  28.5  4.8  33.3  192.9 

1935 49.7  89.8  139.4  19.6  30.6  5.6  36.2  195.3 

1936 50.6  90.9  141.5  19.6  34.4  5.9  40.3  201.4 

1937 51.1  90.2  141.3  19.6  37.3  5.8  43.1  204.0 

1938 50.0  86.8  136.8  19.8  39.4  6.2  45.6  202.2 

1939 50.8  86.8  137.6  20.1  41.9  6.9  48.8  206.5 

1940 53.0  89.0  142.0  20.2  45.0  7.2  52.2  214.4 

19*1 55.6  97.5  153.1  20.0  57,9  7.7  65.6  238.7 

IM? 49.9  106.3  156.2  19.2  108.2  5.5  113.7  289.1 

»43 48.8  110.3  159.1  18.1  165.9  5.1  171.0  348.2 

1944 50.7  109.0  159.7  17.1  230.6  3.0  233.6  410.4 

1945 54.7  99.5  154.2  16.0  278.1  1.5  279.6  449.8 

946 59.9  109.3  169.2  16.1  259.1  1.6  260.7  446.0 

1947 69.4  128.9  198.3  17.5  256.9  .7  257.6  473.4 

1948 80.6  139.4  220.0  19.6  252.8  1.0  253.8  493.4 

19« 90.4  140.3  230.7  22.2  257.1  .8  257.9  510.8 

1950 104.3  167.7  272.0  25.3  256.7  1.1  257.8  555.1 

1951 114.3  191.9  306.2  28.0  259.4  .8  260.2  594.4 


8.1 
8.0 
9.4 
11.3 
13.4 
17.3 
18.5 
20.0 
21.1 
22.6 
23.6 
24.3 
27.5 
39.3 
49.1 
56.9 
62.2 
58.5 
54.4 
51.4 
50.5 
46.4 
43.8 


Private  i 
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Indi- 
vidual 


Cor- 
porate 


State 

and 


Federal  > 


Total      Local     Public  Agency 


Total 

gross 
Total       debt 


Percent 
Federal 
of  total 


1952 129.4 

1953 143.2 

1954 157.2 

1955 180.1 

1956 195.5 

1957 207.6 

1958 222.9 

1959 245.0 

I960 263.3 

1961 284.8 

1962 311.9 

1963 345.8 

1964 380.1 

1965 415.7 

1966 444.2 

1967 476.3 

1%8 513.8 

1969 548.6 

1970 586.2 

971 647.6  1, 

1972 734.3  1, 

973 821.9  1, 

1974 880.1  1. 


202.9 

212.9 

217.6 

253.9 

277.3 

295.8 

312.0 

341.4 

365.1 

391.5 

421.5 

457.1 

497.3 

551.9 

617.3  1, 

672.9  1, 

779.1  1, 
912.7  1, 
997. 7  1. 

084.7  1, 

230.8  1. 
413.8  2, 

584.2  2, 


332.3 
356.1 
374.8 
434.0 
472.8 
503.4 
534.9 
586.4 
628.4 
676.3 
733.4 
802.9 
877.4 
967.6 
061.5 
149.2 
292.9 
461.3 
583.9 
732.3 
%5.1 
235.7 
464.3 


31.0 

35.0 

40.2 

46.3 

50.1 

54.7 

60.4 

66.6 

72.0 

77.6 

83.4 

89.5 

95.5 

103.1 

109.4 

117.3 

127.2 

137.9 

149.2 

167.0 

181.2 

193.5 

209.3 


267.4 
275.2 
278.8 
280.8 
276.6 
274.9 
289.9 
290.8 
290.2 
296.2 
303.5 
309.3 
317.9 
320.9 
329.3 
344.7 
358.0 
368.2 
389.2 
424.1 
449.3 
469.9 
492.7 


.9 

.8 

.7 

1.4 

1.7 

3.2 

2.4 

5.7 

6.4 

6.8 

7.8 

8.1 

9.1 

9.8 

14.0 

20.1 

15.1 

13.8 

12.5 

11.0 

11.8 

11.6 

11.4 


268.3 
276.0 
279.5 
282.2 
278.3 
278.1 
292.3 
296.5 
296.6 
303.  0  I 

311.3  1 

317.4  1 

327.0  1 

330. 7  1, 
343. 3  1, 

364. 8  1, 

373.1  1, 

382.0  1, 
401. 7  2, 

435. 1  2, 
461. 1  2. 

481.5  2, 
504. 1  3, 


631.6 
667.1 
694.5 
762.5 
801.2 
836.2 
887.6 
949.5 
997.0 
056.9 
128.1 
209.8 
.299.9 
401.4 
514.2 
631.3 
793.2 
981.2 
134.8 
334.4 
607.4 
910.7 
177.7 


42.5 
41.4 
40.2 
37.0 
34.7 
33.3 
32.9 
31.2 
29.7 
28.7 
276 
26.2 
25.2 
23.6 
22.7 
22.4 
20.8 
19.3 
18.8 
18.6 
17.7 
16.5 
15.9 


TABLE 2.-€STI MATED  PER  CAPITA  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DE8T(») 
(Amounts  in  dollars) 


Private  i 


Individ- 
ual 


Corpo- 
rate 


Total 


State 

and 
local 


Federal  > 


Public     Agency        Total 


Total 
gross 
debt 


1929 $598  $878 

1930 583  872 

1931 523  808 

1932 457  769 

1933 406  735 

1934 394  716 

1935 390  705 

1936 395  709 

1937 396  700 

1938 385  668 

1939 388  663 

1940 399  671 

l|«i 415  728 

1942 368  785 

1943 355  803 

1944 3S4  784 

1945 3S9  708 

1946 422  770 

Its. «W  890 

}2« 547  946 

}»« 603  936 

1«0 6M  1,101 

1951 738  1,239 


$1,477 

$146 

1,455 

153 

1,331 

157 

1,227 

157 

1,141 

155 

1,110 

151 

1.096 

154 

1,105 

153 

1,096 

152 

1,053 

152 

1,051 

153 

1,070 

152 

1,143 

149 

1,153 

141 

1,159 

131 

1.149 

123 

1,097 

113 

1.192 

113 

1,370 

120 

1,494 

133 

1,540 

148 

1.786 

166 

1,977 

180 

$133 

129 

143 

166 

189 

225 

240 

268 

289 

303 

320 

339 

432 

799 

1,208 

1,659 

1,979 

1,825 

1,775 

1,717 

1,716 

1,685 

1,674 


$9 

10 

10 

9 

11 

37 

44 

46 

45 

47 

52 

54 

57 

40 

J  37 

21 

10 

II 

4 

6 

5 

7 

5 


$143 

140 

153 

176 

201 

263 

284 

314 

334 

351 

372 

393 

489 

839 

1,245 

1,681 

1,990 

1,836 

1.780 

1.724 

1,722 

1,693 

1,680 


$1, 767 
1,750 
1,643 
1,561 
1,498 
1,526 
1,534 
1,572 
1,583 
1,557 
1,577 
1,616 
1,782 
2,135 
2,536 
2,954 
3,202 
3,142 
3,271 
3,351 
3.410 
3.645 
3,837 


Private  > 
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Individ- 
ual 


Corpo- 
rate 


Total 


State 

and 

local 


Federal  > 


Public     Agency        Total 


Total 
gross 
debt 


952 $821  $1,287 

953 893  1,329 

954 964  1,334 

1955.. 1,085  1,530 

1956 1,157  1.641 

1957 1,207  1,719 

1958. 1,274  1,784 

1959 1,377  1,919 

I960 1.457  2,020 

1961 1,550  2,131 

1962 1,672  2,259 

1963 1.827  2,415 

1964 1,980  2,591 

1%5 2,139  2,840 

1966 2,259  3,140 

1967 2,396  3,386 

I%8 2,559  3,881 

1969 2,706  4,503 

1970. 2,861  4,869 

1971 3,127  5,238 

1972 3,516  5,893 

1973 3,906  6,719 

1974 4,153  7,475 


$2,109 
2,223 
2,299 
2,615 
2,799 
2,927 
3.058 
3,297 
3,478 
3,681 
3,931 
4,242 
4,572 
4,979 
5,400 
5,783 
6,441 
7,209 
7,731 
8,366 
9,409 
10,626 
11,629 


$196 
218 
246 
279 
296 
318 
345 
374 
398 
422 
447 
472 
497 
530 
556 
590 
633 
680 
728 
806 
867 
919 
987 


$1, 697 
1,718 
1,710 
1,692 
1,637 
1,598 
1,657 
1,635 
1,606 
1,612 
1,627 
1,634 
1,656 
1,651 
1,675 
1,734 
1,783 
1,816 
1,899 
2,048 
2,151 
2,233 
2,325 


$5 

4 
4 

8 
10 
18 
13 
32 
35 
37 
41 
42 
47 
50 
71 
101 
75 
68 
61 
53 
56 
55 
53 


$1, 702 
1,723 
1,714 
1,700 
1,647 
1,617 
1,671 
1,667 
1,641 
1,649 
1,668 
1,677 
1.704 
1,701 
1,746 
1.835 
1.858 
1.884 
1,%0 
2,101 
2,207 
2,288 
2.378 


$4,008 

4,164 

4,260 

4,595 

4,743 

4,862 

5,075 

5,339 

5,518 

5,753 

6,047 

6,392 

6,774 

7,212 

7,703 

8,209 

8,934 

9,775 

10,  420 

11,274 

12,485 

13,834 

14,995 
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Gross* 

Ratios  of  debt  to  gross  national  product  (percent) 

Gross* 

Ratios  of  debt  to  gross  national  product  (percent) 

Private  > 

•ederal  i 

Privatt' 

Federal  > 

National 

State 

Total 

National 

State 

Total 

Product 

Indi- 

Corpo- 

and 

gross 

Product 

Indi- 

Corpo- 

and 

gross 

Dec.  31 

(millions) 

vidual 

rate 

Total 

local 

Public 

Agency 

Total 

debt 

Dec.  31 

(millions) 

vidual 

r^e 

Total 

local 

Public 

Agency 

Total 

debt 

1929     --- 

$96.7 

$75.4 

$110.7 

$186.0 

$18.4 

$16.9 

$1.2 

$18.1 

222.5 

1952 

$361.0 

$35.8 

$56.2 

92.1 

8.6 

74.1 

,2 

74.3 

175.0 

1930      .-- 

83.1 

86.4 

129.2 

215.6 

22.7 

19.3 

1.6 

20.8 

259.2 

1953 

360.8 

39.7 

59.0 

98.7 

9.7 

76.3 

.2 

76.5 

184.9 

1931 

66.9 

97.0 

149.9 

246.9 

29.1 

26.6 

1.9 

28.6 

304.6 

1954 

379.8 

41.4 

57.3 

98.7 

10.6 

73.4 

.2 

73.6 

182.9 

1932 

1933     --. 

56.8 

100.5 

169.2 

269.7 

34.7 

36.6 

2.1 

38.7 

343.1 

1955 

409.7 

44.0 

62.0 

105.9 

11.3 

68.5 

.3 

68.9 

186.1 

60.3 

84.6 

153.2 

237.8 

32.3 

39.5 

2.5 

42.0 

312.1 

1956 

433.2 

45.1 

64.0 

109.1 

11.6 

63.9 

.4 

64.2 

184.9 

1934 

68.6 

72.6 

132.1 

204.7 

28.0 

41.5 

7.0 

48.5 

281.2 

1957 

438.1 

47.4 

67.5 

114.9 

12.5 

62.7 

.7 

63.5 

190.9 

1935     ... 

77.4 

64.2 

116.0 

180.2 

25.3 

39.5 

7.2 

46.8 

252.3 

1958 

469.2 

47.5 

66.5 

114.0 

12.9 

61.8 

.5 

62.3 

189.2 

1936 

86.5 

58.5 

105.1 

163.6 

22.7 

39.8 

6.8 

46.6 

232.8 

1959. 

496.8 

49.3 

68.7 

118.0 

13.4 

58.5 

l.l 

59.7 

191.1 

1937 

87.6 

58.3 

103.0 

161.3 

22.4 

42.6 

6.6 

49.2 

232.9 

1960 

503.5 

52.3 

72.5 

124.8 

14.3 

57.6 

1.3 

58.9 

198.0 

1938 

87.6 

57.1 

99.1 

156.2 

22.6 

45.0 

7.1 

52.1 

230.8 

1961 

542.8 

52.5 

72.1 

124.6 

14.3 

54. 6 

1.3 

55.8 

191.7 

1939     --. 

94.8 

53.6 

91.6 

145.1 

21.2 

44.2 

7.3 

51.1 

217.8 

1962 

574.7 

54.3 

73.3 

127.6 

14.5 

52.8 

1.4 

54.2 

196.3 

1940 

107.6 

49.3 

82.7 

132.0 

18.8 

41.8 

6.7 

48.5 

199.3 

1963 

611.8 

56.5 

74.7 

131.2 

14.6 

50.6 

1.3 

51.9 

197.8 

1941 

138.8 

40.1 

70.2 

110.3 

14.4 

41.7 

5.5 

47.3 

172.0 

1964. 

654.0 

58.1 

76.0 

134.2 

14.6 

48.6 

1.4 

50.0 

198.8 

1942      ... 

179.0 

27.9 

59.4 

87.3 

10.7 

60.4 

3.1 

63.5 

161.5 

1965 

719.8 

57.8 

76.7 

134.4 

14.3 

44.6 

1.4 

45.9 

194.7 

1943 

202.4 

24.1 

54.5 

78.6 

8.9 

82.0 

2.5 

84.5 

172.0 

1966 

772. 6 

57.5 

79.9 

137.4 

14.2 

42.6 

1.8 

44.4 

196.0 

1944 

217.4 

23.3 

50.1 

73.5 

7.9 

106.1 

1.4 

107.5 

188.8 

1967 

825.0 

57.7 

81.6 

139.3 

14.2 

41.8 

2.4 

44.2 

197.7 

1945      ... 

..       196.0 

27.9 

50.8 

78.7 

8.2 

141.9 

.8 

142.7 

229.5 

1968 

898.6 

57.2 

86.7 

143.9 

14.2 

39.8 

1.7 

41.5 

199.6 

1946 

221. 4 

27.1 

49.4 

76.4 

7.3 

117.0 

.7 

117.8 

201.4 

1969 

953.7 

57.5 

95.7 

153.2 

14.5 

38.6 

1.4 

40.1 

207.7 

1947 

245.0 

28.3 

52.6 

80.9 

7.1 

104.9 

.3 

105.1 

193.2 

1970 

..    1,009.8 

58.1 

98.8 

156.9 

14.8 

38.5 

1.2 

39.8 

211.4 

1948 

261.2 

30.9 

53.4 

84.2 

7.5 

96.8 

.4 

97.2 

188.9 

1971 

.    1,099.1 

58.9 

98.7 

157.6 

15.2 

38.6 

1.0 

39.6 

212.4 

1949 

260.5 

34.7 

53.9 

88.6 

8.5 

98.7 

.3 

99.0 

196.1 

1972 

..    1,226.8 

59.9 

100.3 

160.2 

14.8 

36.6 

1.0 

37.6 

212.5 

1950 

..       311.3 

33.5 

53.9 

87.4 

8.1 

82.5 

.4 

82.8 

178.3 

1973 

..    1,351.4 

60.8 

104.6 

165.4 

14.3 

34.8 

.9 

35.6 

215.4 

1951 

338.2 

33.8 

56.7 

90.5 

8.3 

76.7 

.2 

76.9 

175.8 

1974 

..     1,424.0 

61.8 

111.3 

173.1 

14.7 

34.6 

.8 

35.4 

223.2 

"TABLE  4.— ESTIMATED  NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT,  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 


Private ' 

state 

and 

local 

Total 
net  debt 

Dec.  31 

Individual  Corporate 

Total 

Federal  • 

l916 

917 

1918 —  . 

|919      

...       $36.3 

$40.2 

$76.5 

$4.5 

$1.2 

$82.2 

38.7 

43.7 

82.4 

4.8 

7.3 

94.5 

44.5 

47.0 

91.5 

5.1 

20.9 

117.5 

43.9 

53.3 

97.2 

5.5 

25.6 

128.3 

}920 

48.1 

57.7 

105.8 

6.2 

23.7 

135.7 

921  ""::::.. 

49.2 

57.0 

106.2 

7.0 

23.1 

136.3 

}922     

50.9 

58.6 

109.5 

7.9 

22.8 

140.2 

J923    

53.7 

62.6 

116.3 

8.6 

21.8 

146.7 

I924         .  . 

55.8 

67.2 

123.0 

9.4 

21.0 

153.4 

'925     .  ... 

59.6 

72.7 

132.3 

10.3 

20.3 

162.9 

926     

62.7 

76.2 

138.9 

11.1 

19.2 

169.2 

I927 

66.4 

81.2 

147.6 

12.1 

18.2 

177.9 

i928     .  ... 

70.0 

86.1 

156.1 

12.7 

17.5 

186.3 

I929 

72.9 

88.9 

161.8 

13.6 

16.5 

191.9 

'930 

71.8 

89.3 

161.1 

14.7 

16.5 

192.3 

I93I 

64.9 

83.5 

148.4 

16.0 

18.5 

182.9 

I932 

57.1 

80.0 

137.1 

16.6 

21.3 

175.0 

933" 

51.0 

76.9 

127.9 

16.3 

24.3 

168.5 

934'::::.:. 

49.8 

75.5 

125.3 

15.9 

30.4 

171.6 

1935 

49.7 

74.8 

124.5 

16.1 

34.4 

175.0 

936  '"::;:: 

50.6 

76.1 

126.7 

16.2 

37.7 

180.6 

1937 

51.1 

75.8 

126.9  . 

16.1 

39.2 

182.2 

938  .:... 

50.0 

73.3 

123.3 

16.1 

40.5 

179.9 

1939 

50.0 

73.5 

124.4 

16.4 

42.6 

183.3 

1940 

53.0 

75.6 

128.6 

16.4 

44.8 

189.8 

'941 

55.6 

83.4 

139.0 

16.1 

56.3 

211.4 

I942 

49.9 

91.6 

141.5 

15.4 

101.7 

258.6 

I943 

48.8 

95.5 

144.3 

14.5 

154.4 

313.2 

1944 

50.7 

94.1 

144.8 

13.9 

211.9 

370.6 

1945 

54.7 

85.3 

140.0 

13.4 

252.5 

405.9 

Percent 
Federal 
of  total 


1.5 
7.7 
17.8 
20.0 
17.5 
16.9 
16.3 
14.9 
13.7 
12.5 
11.3 
10.2 
9.4 
8.6 
8.6 
10.1 
12.2 
14.4 
17.7 
19.7 
20.9 
21.5 
22.5 
23.2 
23.6 
26.6 
39.3 
49.3 
57.2 
62.2 


Private  > 

State 

and 

local 

Total 
net  debt 

Percent 
Federal 
of  total 

Dec. 

31              Individual 

Corporate 

Total 

Federal  • 

1946.. 

59.9 

93.5 

153.4 

13.7 

229.5 

396.6 

57.9 

1947 

69.4 

109.6 

179.0 

15.0 

221.7 

415.7 

53.3 

1948 

80.6 

118.4 

199.0 

17.0 

215.3 

431.3 

49.9 

1949 

90.4 

118.7 

209.1 

19.1 

217.6 

445.8 

48.8 

1950 

104.3 

142.8 

247.1 

21.7 

217.4 

486.2 

44.7 

1951 

114.3 

163.8 

278.1 

24.2 

216.9 

519.2 

41.1 

1957 

129.4 

172.3 

301.7 

27.0 

221.5 

550.2 

40.3 

1953 

143.2 

180.9 

324.1 

30.7 

226.8 

581.6 

39.0 

1954 

157.2 

184.1 

341.3 

35.5 

229.1 

605.9 

37.8 

1955 

180.1 

215.0 

395.1 

,41.1 

229.6 

665.8 

34.5 

1956 

195.5 

234.1 

429.6 

44.5 

224.3 

698.4 

32.1 

1957  . 

207.6 

249.1 

456.7 

48.6 

223.0 

728.3 

30.6 

1958 

222.9 

262.0 

484.9 

53.7 

231.0 

679.6 

30.0 

1959 

245.0 

287.0 

532.0 

59.6 

241.4 

833.0 

29.0 

1960 

263.3 

306.3 

569.6 

64.9 

239.8 

874.3 

27.4 

1961 

284.8 

328.3 

613.1 

70.5 

246.7 

930.3 

26.5 

1962 

311.9 

353.5 

665.4 

77.0 

253.6 

996.0 

25.5 

1963 

345.8 

383.6 

729.4 

83.9 

257.5 

1,070.8 

24.0 

1964 

380.1 

417.1 

797.2 

90.4 

264.0 

1,151.6 

22.9 

1965 

415.7 

463.2 

878.9 

98.3 

266.4 

1,243.6 

21.4 

1966 

444.2 

517.8 

962.0 

104.8 

271.8 

1,338.6 

20.3 

1967. 

476.3 

562.6 

1,038.9 

112.8 

286.4 

1,438.1 

19.9 

1968 

513.8 

653.0 

1,166.8 

122.7 

291.9 

1,581.4 

18.5 

1969 

548.6 

764.8 

1,313.4 

133.3 

289.3 

1,736.0 

16.7 

1970 

586.2 

836.4 

1,422.6 

144.8 

301.1 

1,868.5 

16.1 

1971. 

647.6 

909.1 

1,556.7 

162.8 

325.9 

2,045.4 

15.9 

1972 

734.3 

1,030.8 

1,765.1 

176.9 

341.2 

2,283.2 

14.9 

1973 

821.9 

1,185.7 

2,007.6 

189.5 

349.1 

2,546.2 

13.7 

1974. 

880.1 

1,330.6 

2,210.7 

205.6 

360.8 

2, 777. 1 

13.0 

TABLE  5.— ESTIMATED  PER  CAPITA  NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBTi 


Private  1 

SUte 
and  local 

ToUl 
net  debt 

Private ' 

State 
and  local 

Total 
net  debt 

Dec.  31 

Individual 

Corporate 

Total 

Federal  • 

Dec.  31 

Individual 

Corporate 

Total 

FedmM 

1916 

$356 

$394 

$750 

$44 

$11 

$806 

1946 

422 

658 

1,080 

96 

1,616 

2.794 

1917     .... 

374 

423 

797 

46 

70 

915 

1947 

479 

757 

1,237 

103 

1,532 

2,872 

1918 

431 

455 

886 

49 

202 

1,138 

1948 

547 

804 

1,351 

115 

1,462 

2.929 

1919 

420 

509 

930 

52 

244 

1,227 

1949 

603 

792 

1,396 

127 

1.452 

2,976 

1920 

451 

541 

993 

58 

222 

1,274 

1950 

684 

937 

1,622 

142 

1.427 

3,192 

1921 

453 

525 

978 

£4 

212 

1,255 

1951 

738 

1,057 

1,795 

156 

1.400 

3,352 

1922  .  .  .. 

462 

532 

994 

71 

207 

1,273 

1952 

821 

1,093 

1,914 

171 

1.405 

3.492 

1923 

479 

559 

1,038 

76 

194 

1,310 

1953 

893 

1,129 

2,023 

191 

1,415 

3,630 

1924 

488 

588 

1,077 

82 

184 

1,344 

1954 

%4 

1,129 

2,093 

217 

1,405 

3,716 

1925 

514 

627 

1,142 

88 

175 

1.406 

1955 

1,085 

1,295 

2.381 

247 

1,383  ' 

4,012 

1926 

534 

649 

1,183 

94 

163 

1.441 

1956 

1,157 

1,386 

2.543 

263 

1.327 

3,134 

1927 

557 

682 

1,239 

101 

152 

1,494 

1957.. 

1,207 

1,448 

2,655 

282 

1.296 

4,234 

1928 

580 

714 

l,29i 

105 

145 

1,546 

1958 

1,274 

1,498 

2,772 

307 

1,320 

4.400 

1929 

598 

730 

1,328 

111 

135 

1,575 

1959 

1.377 

1,613 

2,991 

335 

1,357 

4.684 

1930 

583 

725 

1,308 

119 

134 

1,562 

1960 

1.457 

1,695 

3,152 

359 

1,327 

4,839 

1931 

923 

673 

1,196 

128 

149 

1,474 

1961 

1,550 

1,787 

3,337 

383 

1.343 

5,064 

1932 

457 

640 

1,098 

132 

170 

1,401 

1962 

1,672 

1,895 

3,567 

412 

1,359 

5.339 

1933 

406 

612 

1,018 

129 

193 

1,341 

1963 

1,827 

2,027 

3,854 

443 

1,360 

5.658 

1934 

394 

597 

991 

125 

240 

1,357 

1964 

1.980 

2.173 

4,154 

471 

1,375 

6.001 

1935 

390 

587 

978 

126 

270 

1,375 

1965 

2.139 

2,383 

4,523 

SOS 

1,371 

6.400 

1936 

395 

594 

989 

126 

294 

1.410 

1966 

2,259 

2,634 

4,894 

533 

1,382 

6.810 

1937 

396 

588 

985 

124 

304 

1,414 

1967 

2,396 

2,831 

5.228 

567 

1,441 

7  237 

1938 

385 

564 

949 

124 

311 

1,385 

1968 

2,559 

3,253 

5,813 

611 

1,454 

7,879 

1939 

388 

561 

949 

125 

325 

1,400 

1969 , 

2,706 

3,773 

6,480 

657 

1.427 

8,565 

1940 

399 

570 
622 

969 
1,038 

123 
120 

337 
420 

1,431 
1,578 

1970 

1971 

2,861 
3,127 

4,082 
4,390 

6.943 
7.518 

706 
786 

1,469 
1,574 

9.120 

1941 

415 

9,879 

1942 

368 

676 

1,045 

113 

751 

1,910 

1972 

3,516 

4,935 

8,451 

847 

1,633 

10.932 

1943  . 

395 

695 

1,051 

105 

1,124 

2,281 

1973 

3,906 

5,635 

9,542 

900 

1,659 

12. 101 

1944 

364 

677 

1,042 

106 

1,525 

2,667 

1974 

4,153 

6,279 

10,432 

970 

1,702 

13,105 

1945 

319 

607 

996 

95 

1,797 

2,889 

36552 


Dec.  31 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

TABLE  6.-ESTIMATE0  NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


November  13,  1975 


Ratkn  of  debt  to  gross  national  product  (percent) 


national 

Private  ' 

State 

Total 

product  *  — 

and 

net 

Dk.31 

(fflillions)  Invididual 

Corporate 

Total 

Local 

Federal  • 

debt 

1929 

$86.7 

75.4 

91.9 

167.3 

14.1 

17.1 

198.4 

1930 

83.1 

86.4 

107.5 

193.9 

17.7 

19.9 

231.4 

1931 

66.9 

97.0 

124.8 

221.8 

23.9 

27.7 

273.4 

1932 

56.8 

100.5 

140.8 

241.4 

29.2 

37.5 

308.1 

1933 

6a3 

84.6 

127.5 

212.1 

27.0 

40.3 

279.4 

1934 

6«.6 

72.6 

110.1 

182.7^ 

23.2 

44.3 

250.1 

1935 

77.4 

64.2 

96.6 

160.9 

20.8 

44.4 

226.1 

1936 

86.5 

58.5 

88.0 

146.5 

18.7 

43.6 

208.8 

1937 

87.6 

58.3 

86.5 

144.9 

18.4 

44.7 

208.0 

1938 

87.6 

57.1 

83.7 

140.8 

18.4 

46.2 

205.4 

1939 

94.8 

53.6 

77.5 

131.1 

17.3 

U.9 

193.4 

1940 

107.6 

49.3 

70.3 

119.5 

15.2 

41.6 

176.4 

1941 

138.8 

40.1 

60.1 

100.1 

11.6 

40.6 

152.3 

1942 

179.0 

27.9 

51.2 

79.1 

8.6 

56.8 

144.5 

1943 

202.4 

24.1 

47.2 

71.3 

7.2 

76.3 

154.7 

1944 

217.4 

23.3 

43.3 

66.6 

6.4 

97.5 

170.5 

1945 

196.0 

27.9 

43.5 

71.4 

6.8 

128.8 

207.1 

1946 

221.4 

27.1 

42.2 

69.3 

6.2 

103.7 

179.1 

1947 

245.0 

28.3 

44.7 

73.1 

6.1 

90.5 

169.7 

1948 

261.2 

30.9 

45.3 

76.2 

6.5 

82.4 

165.1 

1949 

260.5 

34.7 

45.6 

80.3 

7.3 

83.5 

171.1 

1950 

311.3 

33.5 

45.9 

79.4 

7.0 

69.8 

156.2 

1951 

338.2 

33.8 

48.4 

82.2 

7.2 

64.1 

153.5 

Ratios  of  debt  to  gross  national  product  (percent) 


Dec.  31 


Gross  — 
national  Private  > 

product  • 

(millions)  Invididual   Corporate         Total 


State 
and 
Local    Federal  • 


1952 $361.0  35.8 

1953 360.8  39.7 

1954 379.8  41.4 

1955 409.7  44.0 

1956 433.2  45.1 

1957 438.1  47.4 

1958 469.2  47.5 

1959 4%.  8  49.3 

1960 503.5  52.3. 

1961 542.8  52.5 

1962 574.7  54.3 

1963 611.8  56.5 

1964 654.0  58.1 

19£5 719.8  57.8 

1966 772.6  57.5 

1967 825.0  57.7 

1968 898.6  57.2 

1969 953.7  57.5 

1970 1,009.8  58.1 

1971.'. 1,099.1  58.9 

1972 1.226.8  59.9 

1973 1,351.4  60.8 

1974 1,424.0  61.8 


47.7 
50.1 
48.5 
52.5 
54.0 
56.9 
55.8 
57.8 
60.8 
60.5 
61.5 
62.7 
63.8 
64.4 
67.0 
68.2 
72.7 
80.2 
82.8 
82.7 
84.0 


93. 


83.6 
89.8 
89.9 
96.4 
99.2 
104.2 
103.3 
107.1 
113.1 
113.0 
115.8 
119.2 
121.9 
122.1 
124.5 
125.9 
129.8 
137.7 
140.9 
141.6 
143.9 
148.6 
155.2 


7.5 
8.5 
9.3 
10.0 
10.3 
11.1 
11.4 
12.0 
12.9 
13.0 
13.4 
13.7 
13.8 
13.7 
13.6 
13.7 
13.7 
14.0 
14.3 
14.8 
14.4 
14.0 
14.4 


61.4 
62.9 
60.3 
56.0 
51.8 
50.9 
49.2 
48.6 
47.6 
45.5 
44.1 
42.1 
40.4 
37.0 
35.2 
34.7 
32.5 
30.3 
29.8 
29.7 
27.8 
25.8 
25.3 


Total 

net 

debt 


152.4 
161.2 
159.5 
162.5 
161.2 
166.2 
164.0 
167.7 
173.7 
171.4 
173.3 
175.0 
176.1 
172.8 
173.3 
174.3 
176.0 
182.0 
185.0 
186.1 
186.1 
188.4 
195.0 


TABLE  7.-ESTI  MATED  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO  POPULATION  AND  PRICES 


Outstanding  Federal  debt    Per  capita  Federal  debt ' 


Real  per  capita  Federal 
debt* 


Pri- 

Md 
Gross'       Net<       net*    Gross'       Net* 


Pr^ 
vately 
Md 
net •    Gross  > 


Pri- 
vately 
held 
Net  •         net ' 


1929 J17.5  »16.5 

1930 17.3  16.5 

1931 19.1  18.5 

1932 22.0  21.3 

1933 25.3  24.3 

1934 33.3  30.4 

1935 36.2  34.4 

1936 40.3  37.7 

1937 43.1  39.2 

1938 45.6  40.5 

1939 48.8  42.6 

1940 52.2  44.8 

1941 65.6  56.3 

1942 113.7  101.7 

1943 171.0  154.4 

1944 233.6  211.9 

1945 279.6  252.5 

1946 260.7  229.5 

1947 257.6  221.7 

1948 253.8  215.3 

1949 257.9  217.6 

1950 257.8  217.4 

1951 260.2  216.9 


J16.0 

J143 

15.8 

140 

17.7 

154 

19.4 

176 

21.9 

201 

28.0 

263 

32.0 

284 

35.3 

314 

36.6 

334 

37.9 

351 

40.1 

372 

42.6 

393 

54.0 

489 

95.5 

840 

142.9 

1,245 

193.1 

1,681 

K8.2 

1,990 

206.1 

1,836 

199.1 

1,780 

192.0 

1,724 

197.7 

1,722 

196.6 

1,693 

193.1 

1,680 

$135 

134 

149 

170 

193 

240 

270 

294 

304 

312 

325 

337 

420 

751 

1,125 

1,525 

1,797 

1,616 

1,532 

1,462 

1,452 

1,427 

1,400 


$131 

128 

142 

155 

174 

221 

251 

275 

284 

291 

306 

321 

403 

705 

1,041 

1,390 

1,624 

1,452 

1,376 

1,304 

1,320 

1,291 

1,246 


$434 
452 
547 
698 
794 
1,018 
1,067 
1,167 
1,203 
1,299 
1.386 
1,449 
1,644 
2,579 
3,709 
4,902 
5.675 
4.418 
3.940 
3.721 
3.785 
3,515 
3,293 


$409 

$397 

431 

413 

530 

507 

676 

616 

763 

687 

929 

856 

1,014 

943 

1,091 

1,022 

1,094 

1,022 

1.154 

1,080 

1,210 

1,139 

1,244 

1,183 

1,411 

1,353 

2,307 

2.166 

3.349 

3,099 

4.447 

4,052 

5.125 

4,632 

3.889 

3,493 

3,391 

3.045 

3,156 

2,815 

3.193 

2.901 

2.965 

2,681 

2,745 

2,443 

Outstanding  Federal  debt    Per  capita  Federal  debt  > 


Real  per  capita  Federal 
debt' 


Dec.  31 


Gross  >       Net  • 


Pri- 
vatniy 
held 
net •    Gross ' 


Net< 


Pri- 
vately 
held 
net  *    Gross ' 


Pri- 
vately 
held 
Net «        net « 


1952 $268.3  J221.5  $196.8  $1,702  $1,405 

1953 276.0  226.8  200.9  1,723  1,415 

1954 279.5  229.1  204.2  1,714  1,405 

1955 282.2  229.6  204.8  1,700  1,383 

1956 278.3  224.3  199.4  1,647  1,328 

1957 278.1  223.0  198.8  1,617  1,296 

1958 292.3  231.0  204.7  1,671  1,320 

1959 296.5  241.4  214.8  1,667  1.357 

I960 296.6  239.8  212.4  1,6*1  1,327 

1961 303.0  246.7  217.8  1,649  1,343 

1962 311.3  253.6  222.8  1,668  1,359 

1963 317.4  257.5  223.9  1,677  1,360 

1964 327.0  264.0  227.0  1,704  1,375 

1965 330.7  266.4  225.6  1,702  1,371 

1966 343.3  271.8  227.5  1,746  1.382 

1967 364.8  286.4  237.3  1,835  1,441 

19f8 373.1  291.9  238.9  1,858  1,454 

1%9 382.0  289.3  232.1  1,884  1,427 

1970 401.7  301.1  239.0  1,960  1,469 

1971 435.1  325.9  255.1  2,101  1.574 

1972 461.1  341.2  269.9  2,207  1.833 

1973 481.5  349.1  268.6  2.288  1.659 

1974 504.1  360.8  280.1  2,378  1.702 


$1,249 
1,254 
1,252 
1,234 
1,180 
1,155 
1,170 
1,207 
1.175 
1,185 
1,194 
1,183 
1,183 
1.161 
1.157 
1.194 
1.190 
1.145 
1,166 
1.232 
1.292 
1,276 
1,321 


$3,308 
3.325 
3.324 
3.284 
3.093 
2.946 
2.993 
2,943 
2,855 
2,851 
2,849 
2,817 
2,829 
2,772 
2.752 
2.808 
2.715 
2.594 
2,558 
2,652 
2,695 
2,567 
2,378 


$2,731 
2,732 
2,724 
2.672 
2.493 
2,363 
2.365 
2.395 
2,308 
2.321 
2,321 
2.286 
2.284 
2.233 
2,179 
2,204 
2,124 
1,964 
1,917 
1,987 
li  994 
1.861 
1,702 


$2,«7 
2,420 
2,428 
2,383 
2,216 
2,106 
2.096 
2.131 
2,044 
2,049 
2,039 
1,987 
1,964 
1,891 
1,824 
1,826 
1,738 
1,576 
1.522 
1.555 
1.577 
1,432 
1,321 


TABLE  8.-PRIVATELy  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GNP 
IDollar  amounts  in  billions  of  dollarsi 


In  percent 


Dec  31 


Gross  national 
product* 


Privately  held 

debt* 


Ratio  of  debt 
to  GNP 


Year  to  year 
price  changes ' 


1929 $96.7 

1930 83.1 

1931 66.9 

1932 56.8 

1933 60.3 

1934 6S.6 

1935 77.4 

1936 86.5 

1937 87.6 

1938 87.6 

1939 94.8 

1940 107.6 

1941 138.8 

1942 179.0 

1943 202.4 

1944.... 217.4 

1945 196.0 

1946 221.4 

1947 245.0 

1948 261.2 

1949 260.5 

1950 311.3 

1951 338.2 


$16.0 

15.8 

17.7 

19.4 

21.9 

28.0 

32.0 

3S.3 

36.6 

37.9 

40.1 

42.6 

54.0 

95.5 

142.9 

193.1 

228.2 

206.1 

199.1 

192.0 

197.8 

196.6 

193.1 


16.5 
19.0 
26.5 
34.2 
36.3 
40.8 
41.3 
40.8 
41.8 
43.3 
42.3 
39.6 
38.9 
53.4 
70.6 
88.8 
116.4 
93.1 
81.3 
73.5 
75.9 
63.2 
57.1 


-6.0 

-9.5 
-10.3 
.5 
2.0 
3.0 
1.2 
3.1 

-2.8 
-.5 
1.0 
9.7 
9.3 
3.2 
2.1 
2.3 
18.5 
8.7 
2.6 

-1,8 
5.8 
5.9 


In  percent 


Dec.  31 


1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 


Gross  national 

Privately  held 

Ratio  of  debt 

Year  to  year 

product* 

debt* 

to  GNP 

price  changes ' 

$361.0 

$196.8 

54.5 

.9 

360.8 

200.9 

55.7 

.7 

379.8 

204.8 

-53.8 

-.4 

409.7 

204.8 

50.0 

.4 

433.2 

199.4 

46.0 

2.9 

438.1 

198.8 

45.4 

3.0 

469.2 

204.7 

43.6 

1.7 

496.8 

214.8 

43.2 

1.5 

503.5 

212.4 

42.2 

1.5 

542.8 

217.8 

40.1 

.6 

574.7 

222.8 

38.8 

1.2 

611.8 

223.9 

36.6 

1.6 

654.0 

227.0 

34.7 

1.2 

719.8 

225.6 

31.3 

1.9 

772.6 

227.5 

29.4 

3.3 

825.0 

237.3 

28.8 

3.0 

898.6 

238.9 

26.6 

4.7 

953.7 

232.1 

24.3 

6.1 

1009.9 

239.0 

23.7 

5.5 

1099.1 

255.1 

23.2 

3.4 

1226.8 

269.9 

22.0 

3.4 

1351.4 

268.6 

19.9 

8.8 

1424.0 

280.1 

19.7 

12.2 
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TABLE  9.— CHANGES  IN  PER  CAPITA  REAL  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 
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Dec.  31 


GNP  in 

millions 

of  1958 

dollars 


GNP  per 
capita  ■ 
constant 
1958  dollars  > 


GNP  per  capita,  change 
from  year  ago 

(^stant 
1958  dollars  Percent 


1929               $203.6  $1,672. 

930.::::: im-s  i.w 

1931      169.3  1,365 

932            144.2  1,155 

933"" - l«-5  1.127 

934"    154.3  l,Hl 

935    169.5  1,332. 

m. 193.0  1,507 

937    203.2  1,577 

938     192.9  1,486 

939 209.4  1,600 

940 227.2  1.714 

1941 263.7  1,969 

942    - 297.8  2,200 

943    337.1  2,456 

944"         361.3  2.601 

945": 355.2  2,529 

946"  312.6  2,202 

1947"        309.9  2,142 

948.: 323.7  2,199 

949    324.1  2.164 

m 355.3  2,333 

m. 383.4  2,475 


-$181 

-126 

-210 

-28 

94 

HI 

175 

70 

-91 

114 

114 

255 

231 

256 

145 

-72 

-327 

-60 

57 

-35 

169 

142 


-10.8 

-8.5 

-15.4 

-2.4 

8.4 

9.1 

13.2 

4.7 

-5.8 

7.7 

7.1 

14.9 

11.7 

11.6 

5.9 

-2.8 

-12.9 

-2.8 

2.7 

-1.6 

7.8 

6.1 


Dec.  31 


GNP  in 

millions 

of  1958 

dollars 


GNP  per 

capita  - 
constant 
1958  dollars' 


GNP  per  capita,  chanie 
from  year  ago 

Constant 
1958  dollars  Percent 


1952 395.1 

1953 412.8 

1954 407.0 

1955 438.0 

1956 446.1 

1957 452.5 

1958 447.3 

1959 474.9 

1960 487.7 

1961.. 497.2 

1962 529.8 

1963 551.0 

1964 581.1 

1965 617.8 

1966 658.1 

1967 675.2 

1968 706.6 

1969 725.6 

1970 722.5 

1971 746.3 

1972 792.5 

1973 839.2 

1974 821.2 


2,508 

2,577 

2,497 

2,640 

2,641 

2,631 

2,558 

2,671 

2,699  . 

2,707 

2,840 

2,912 

3,028 

3,180 

3,348 

3,396 

3,521 

3,580 

3,527 

3,605 

3,795 

3,989 

3,875 


33 


143 

I 

-10 

-7» 

113 

28 

8 

133 

72 

116 

152 

168 

SO 

123 

SO 

-53 

78 

190 

194 

-114 


1.3 
2.8 

-3.1 

5.7 

.1 

-.4 

-2.8 
4.4 
1.1 
.3 
4.9 
2.5 
4.0 
S.0 
5.S 
LS 
3.8 
L7 

-kl 
S.S 

5.1 

-2.8 


1  Private  corporate  debt  Includes  the  debt  of  certain  federally  sponsored  agencies  In  which  there 
Is  no  longer  any  Federal  proprieta,ry  interest.  The  debt  of  the  following  agencies  are  included 
beginning  these  years:  FLB's  in  1949;  FHLB's  in  1951;  FNMA-socondary  market  operations, 
FICB'sand  BCOOP'sin  1968.  The  total  debt  for  these  agencies  amount  to  $0.7  billion  on  Dec.  31, 
1947,  $3.5  billion  on  Dec.  31,  1960,  $38.8  billion  on  Dec.  31, 1970,  $59.8  billion  on  Dec.  31. 1973, 
and  $76.4  billion  on  Dec.  31. 1974. 

>  Total  Federal  securities  i  ncludes  public  debt  securities  and  budget  agency  securities. 

>  Per  capita  debt  is  calculated  by  dividing  debt  figures  by  population  of  conterminous  United 
States  Beginning  1949,  population  includes  armed  forces  overseas,  Hawaii  and  Ataska. 

*  Implied  leveFof  GNP  for  end  of  year.  Calculated  as  an  average  of  the  4th  and  1st  calendar 


quarters  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates  for  the  years  1939  through  present.  Prior  to  1939, 
averages  of  2  calendar  year  figures  are  used  as  the  best  approximation  ofOac.  31  levels. 

•  Borrowing  from  the  public  equals  gross  Federa  I  debt  less  securities  held  in  government  accounta 
(a  unified  budget  concept). 

•  Borrowing  from  the  public  less  Federal  Reserve  holdings. 

'  Measured  by  all  item  consumer  price  index,  December  to  December  basis. 

•  Per  capita  debt  expressed  in  December  1974  prices  (consumer  price  index  for  all  items). 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Federal  debt.  Treasury  Department;  ether  data.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Com- 
merce Department. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
Of  Senator  Curtis,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  myself,  I  join  with  our  chairman  in 
recommending  passage  of  this  legislation 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  from  $577  bil- 
lion to  $595  billion  for  an  additional  tem- 
porary period  expiring  March  15, 1976. 

While  I  shall  vote  for  this  legislation, 
I  shall  do  so  reluctantly  because  the  time 
has  long  since  passed  when  we  should 
have  restored  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
Federal  Government.  On  a  unified  budg- 
et basis,  we  had  a  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1976  of  $43.6  billion.  The  prospects  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  are  even  more  dismal.  Fis- 
cal responsibility  must  again  be  made  a 
fundamental  principle  of  government. 
That  this  is  so  is  self-evident  if  we  but 
cast  a  glance  several  hundred  miles  to 
the  north  to  New  York  City. 

Inflation  and  unemployment  continue 
to  plague  us  and  yet  we  continue  to  spend 
in  the  false  hope  that  we  can  resolve 
these  problems  in  a  tidal  wave  of  Federal 
dollars.  Large  budgetary  deficits  are 
counterproductive.  They  fuel  the  fires  of 
inflation  and  Federal  borrowing  crowds 
out  private  borrowers  whose  need  for 
funds  must  be  met  if  business,  and  there- 
fore employment,  are  to  expand.  Earlier 
in  this  Congress,  I  stated  that  "the  great- 
est spur  that  we  could  give  to  our  econ- 
omy would  be  to  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's house  in  order."  The  very  fact 
that  this  legislation  to  yet  again  increase 
the  public  debt  is  now  before  us  shows 
how  little  we  have  accomplished.  For 
these  reasons,  I  continue  to  beUeve  that 
the  discipline  of  a  constitutionally  man- 
dated balanced  budget  is  essential  to  the 
restoration  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

If,  today,  we  were  asked  to  approve 


an  additional  expenditure  of  $18  billion, 
I  would  oppose  this  legislation  vigorous- 
ly. However,  we  have"  already  borrowed 
this  money  and  spent  it.  This  legislation 
merely  permits  us  to  honor  the  demands 
of  our  creditors  from  whom  we  borrowed 
the  money.  I  see  no  alternative  but  to 
authorize  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  bills 
that  have  now  come  due  as  a  conse- 
quence of  our  prior  spending  decisions. 
For  these  reasons,  I  reluctantly  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  request  for.  time,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  H.R.  10585  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9861)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1976.  and  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1976.  and  ending  September  30.  1976.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land Mr.  Beall)  is  recognized. 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maryluid  (Mr.  Beall). 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Mathias.  proposes  an 
amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
At  the  end  of  the  blU,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"S53.  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  may  be  expended  for  any  ex- 
penses of  a  relocation  of  the  National 
Oceanographlc  Office  headquarters  of  the 
Navy." 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
under  this  bill  for  the  relocation  of  the 
National  Oceanographlc  OfiBce  of  the 
Navy  from  the  National  Capital  region  to 
the  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  area. 

As  most  of  the  Members  know,  this 
facility  is  now  located  in  SuiUand,  Md. 

Mr.  President,  the  location  of  this 
facility  has  been  imder  some  debate  in 
recent  months,  and  I  think  as  a  result 
of  that  debate  it  has  become  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Navy  is  doing  something 
that  they  decided  to  dc  some  time  ago 
and  have  been  rushing  headlong  trying 
to  find  a  justification^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BEALL.  They  have  been  trying  to 
find  a  justification  for  a  decision  that 
was  previously  made. 

My  colleague  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  I 
have  been  expressing  our  unqualified 
opposition  to  this  ill-advised  and  im- 
necessary  proposal  for  some  time.  I  think, 
quite  frankly,  this  move  is  a  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  believe  that  the  Defense  Department 
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has  been  so  preoccupied  with  its  efforts  to 
reduce  the  Navy's  presence  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Region  that  it  has  not 
considered  the  centralization  alternatives 
which  exist  here  in  this  area  for  this 
facility.  In  particular,  collocation  at  the 
Suitiand  facility  would  entail  no  long 
distance  moves,  would  result  in  litUe  or 
no  unemployment  and  would  insure 
sound  fiscal  management. 

But  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
justification  whatsoever  for  the  trau- 
matic impsu:t  that  this  move  is  going  to 
have  on  the  hundreds  of  employees  at 
the  present  facilities,  as  they  now  face 
the  unpleasant  choice  of  either  uprooting 
their  families  and  moving  to  an  un- 
familiar environment  or  looking  for 
new  employment  in  today's  uncertain 
economy. 

At  a  time  when  all  Government  should 
be  working  to  reduce  Federal  outiays,  it 
makes  no  sense  whatsoever  to  waste 
hterally  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  doUars 
for  no  apparent  gain,  as  this  move  would 
do. 

When  the  Navy  first  chose  the  Bay 
St.  Louis,  Miss.,  site  as  a  location,  it  was 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $24  million  for  the  one  time  cost 
of  the  move. 

SubsequenUy,  in  order  to  justify  their 
own  previously  annoimced  figures,  the 
Navy  announced  that  they  reestimated 
the  move,  and  It  wa^  now  costing  $17 
million. 

The  General  Accounting  OflQce  has 
looked  into  the  matter,  and  they  deter- 
mined it  is  going  to  cost  $19.5  million. 
While  I  agree  there  is  a  need  to  cen- 
tralize the  oceanographic  program,  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  Navy's  proposal 
would  be  more  beneficial  than  colloca- 
ting at  the  Suitiand  facility.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Mississippi  proposal  would 
take  an  operation  and  squeeze  it  into 
a  much  smaller  facility.  The  present  op- 
eration at  Suitiand,  or  in  the  Washing- 
ton area,  occupies  372,000  square  feet 
of  space. 

The  Mississippi  location  would  provide 
only  168,000  square  feet  of  comparable 
space,  with  a  proposal  to  fill  an  addi- 
tional 87,000  square  feet  in  the  future. 
This  reduction  seems  to  be  a  tremendous 
sacrifice  of  space  in  the  name  of  cen- 
tralization. 

Second,  the  Navy's  own  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  reveals  that, 
because  of  close  ties  to  the  Washington 
area,  some  450  out  of  the  1,321  employees 
currently  employed  at  Suitiand,  would 
elect  to  stay  here.  A  significant  number 
of  these  employees  who  will  refuse  to 
make  the  move  may  well  be  individuals 
who  presently  hold  key  positions.  Ftor^ 
example,  I  have  just  learned  that  the 
Ocean  Science  and  Technology  Divi- 
sion—Code 480 — which  is  responsible 
for  managing  the  Navy's  contract  re- 
•earch  program— and  which,  through  its 
location  in  the  Washington  area  pro- 
vides the  Navy  with  access  to  the  best 
scientific  talent  in  the  Nation— has  al- 
ready lost  two  of  its  12  scientists  to  other 
governmental  and  private  scientific  en- 
dearors  and  a  third  professional  is  Tn 
the  process  of  leaving.  Programs  such  as 
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these,  it  has  been  estimated,  will  take 
as  long  as  3  to  10  years  to  rebuild  to 
current  levels  of  competency.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  we  are  talking  about  peo- 
ple in  this  move.  And,  while  the  degree 
or  severity  of  the  detrimental  effects  may 
be  uncertain,  it  is  only  logical  to  con- 
clude that  an  unacceptable  degree  of  dis- 
ruption will  occur  especially  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  such  disruption  could  be 
prevented  in  the  first  place. 

The  Navy  has  constantly  referred  to 
the  "stated  congressional  opposition  to 
a  continued  high  level  of  the  DOD  pres- 
ence in  the  National  Capital  Region.' 
The  clear  implication  they  give  is  that 
Congress  has  ordered  the  Navy  to  re- 
duce its  presence  in  Washington — re- 
gardless of  the  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  this  point  by  provid- 
ing you  some  information  which  is  es- 
sential to  an  understanding  of  just  what 
Congress  has  mandated. 

Last  year's  conference  report  of  the 
military  construction  appropriations 
bill  stated  that  the  Navy  should,  in  pre- 
paring its  list  of  candidates  for  move- 
ment out  of  the  Washington  area,  take 
into  consideration  the  economies,  as  well 
as  the  overall  efficiency,  of  such  moves. 

In  neither  the  Navy's  draft,  nor  the 
final  environmental  impact  statement  is 
any  reference  made  to  the  conference 
report.  Rather,  the  draft  statement  mere- 
ly indicated  that — 

Construction  of  additional  quarters  at 
Suitiand  .  .  .  would  still  leave  Navy  In  con- 
flict with  congressional  wishes  to  decen- 
tralize the  Defense  activities  currently  In 
the  NCR. 

Then,  in  the  final  statement,  the  Navy 
quotes  only  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Military  Construction  Appropri- 
ations Report  for  fiscal  year  1975  which, 
as  I  understand  it,  does  not  have  the 
force  of  law. 

I  believe  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  Indicate  that  the  Navy  was  so  pre- 
occupied with  its  efforts  to  reduce  its 
presence  here  that  it  did  not  adequate- 
ly consider  either  the  economies  of  the 
move  or  the  overall  efficiency  to  be 
gained. 

With  regard  to  the  consideration  given 
to  the  economies  of  the  move,  I  found 
the  statements  made  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment. H.  "Tyler  Marcy,  in  a  recent 
sworn  deposition  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  quite 
instructive. 

In  his  testimony  Assistant  Secretary 
Marcy  acknowledged  that  the  Navy  had 
never  considered  any  sites  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  because  of  the  congression- 
al mandate  for  the  Navy  to  reduce  its 
presence  here.  Specifically.  Marcy  was 
asked  the  following  questions  to  which 
he  gave  the  following  response : 

Q.  So  Is  It  fair  to  say  that  ...  the  Suit- 
land  site  was  not  seriously  considered  as 
an  alternative? 

A.  Because  of  the  combination  offered  w« 
had  been  unsucceesful  In  having  any  dollars 
to  fix  It  before  for  a  history  of  quite  a  few 
years,  and  AdnUral  Snyder  Is  the  person  who 
to  raally  knowledgeable  In  this  area;  and 
because  of  the  Congressional  bias  toward  our 
not  building  more  bureaucracy  of  the  Nayy 


In  the  Washington  area  but  rather  doing  it 
out  of  town,  these  two  things  were  certainly 
very  Important  to  us. 

Q.  So  really  as  a  practical  matter  the  de- 
cision that  you  were  going  to  move  some- 
where was  made  at  the  time,  well,  before 
you  came  on  board  (Marcy  took  office  in 
October,  1974)? 

A.  Well,  there  must  be  some  legal  term 
about  It,  defacto  type  of  conclusion  that 
It  was  highly  desirable  to  move  a  commu- 
nity If  It  could  be  moved. 

While  Assistant  Secretary  Marcy  made 
no  specific  reference  to  the  economy  of 
the  move,  I  believe  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  I  report  on  the  most  candid 
admission  made  by  any  Defense  official 
connected  with  this  matter.  On  July  25, 
in  a  briefing  to  the  Maryland  delegation 
in  Senator  Mathias'  office,  Assistant 
Secretary  Clements  was  asked  by  Con- 
gresswoman  Majorie  Holt  if  the  De- 
fense Department  was  considering  the 
cost  of  this  move  as  part  of  its  decision- 
making process.  To  our  astonishment  his 
response  was,  and  I  quote.  "No."  I  sub- 
mit that  Secretary  Clements  had  good 
reason  for  making  this  statement. 

While  the  General  Accounting  Office 
study  on  this  move  has  not  been  com- 
pleted, their  preliminary  figures  indicate 
that  it  cannot  be  justified  as  cost-effec- 
tive. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Navy  is  now 
developing  the  attitude  that  they  are 
not  overly  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
the  move  because  it  was  never  Intended 
as  an  economy  move. 

I  strenuously  object  to  this  attitude— 
particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
less  expensive,  less  disruptive  alternative 
of  updating  Suitiand  has  never  been  se- 
riously considered. 

The  preliminary  GAO  report  presented 
on  July  23  revealed  that:  First,  the  one 
time  cost  estimate  of  the  move  would  be 
approximately  $19.2  million  as  opposed 
to  the  Navy's  $17,595  million  estimate; 
and  second,  that  the  Navy's  net  annual 
savings  estimate  of  $2.7  million  was  con- 
siderably overstated  and  that  the  possi- 
bility existed  that  practically  no  annual 
savings  might  result. 

Because  of  these  factors  we  expect  the 
final  GAO  report  to  show  that  the  NSTL 
move  caimot  be  justified  as  an  economy 
move. 

Assistant  Secretary  Marcy's  statement 
that  the  Navy  "had  tried  a  number  of 
times  to  get  military  construction  money 
provided  for  being  able  to  make  adjust- 
ments to  the  present  facilities"  Indicates 
to  me  that  the  Navy  recognizes  that  col- 
location there  would  be  desirable.  How- 
ever. I  am  disturbed  by  his  use  of  the 
phrase  that  they  had  tried  a  number  of 
times  to  obtain  military  construction 
funds  for  Suitiand.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
Navy  has  been  asked  to  substantiate  this 
point  on  a  number  of  occasions,  but  has 
never  answered  the  question.  Moreover, 
I  am  aware  of  no  such  efforts  by  the 
Navy  to  obtain  funds  for  updating  the 
Suitiand  facility. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Navy  made  up 
its  mind  to  move  the  Oceanographic  Of- 
fice to  the  National  Space  Technology 
Laboratory  in  Bay  St.  Louis  before  it  ever 
considered  the  cost  of  the  move. 

Now  they  are  stuck  with  the  task  of 
convincing  the  taxpayers  and  the  Gen- 
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eral  Accoimting  Office  that  the  move  is 
economical.  I  am  terribly  concerned  that 
if  the  green  light  is  given  to  make  the 
move  without  the  benefit  of  the  complete 
and  impartial  analysis,  the  Navy  will 
have  moved  beyond  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn by  the  time  our  concerns  can  be 
substantiated  by  the  GAO. 

By  that  time  the  Navy  will  have  moved 
its  personnel  and  equipment  to  Missis- 
sippi. Then,  next  year  they  will  tell  the 
committee  that  economic  merit  of  the 
move  is  a  "moot"  point  and  that  since 
they  are  already  down  in  Mississippi 
they  might  as  well  get  the  funds  in  the 
fiscal  year  1977  military  construction 
bill  for  the  additional  87,000  square  feet 
of  required  additional  space. 

Mr.  President,  In  light  of  the  serious 
questions  raised,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would  be  a  fiscally  irresponsible  move  by 
Congress  to  allow  the  Navy  to  make  this 
move  without  the  benefit  of  the  final 
General  Accounting  Office  report. 

In  short,  the  Defense  Department's 
philosophy  shows  a  complete  lack  of 
fiscal  responsibility  and  I  believe  it  is  now 
up  to  Congress  to  act  to  stop  this  ill 
advised  move  by  denying  the  funds  to 
implement  it. 

The  fact  is  that  one-third  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  now  employed  at  Suitiand 
have  indicated  that  they  are  not  going 
to  make  the  move  because  of  the  trau- 
matic effect  it  Is  going  to  have  on  them 
and  their  families. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  because 
there  is  no  economic  justification  for  this 
move,  we  should  not  Impose  this  kind  of 
effect  upon  loyal  and  innocent  Govern- 
ment employees. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  Indicated,  It 
has  been  reported  to  us  that  the  GAO 
study  will  show  that  the  one-time  cost  of 
this  move  will  be  $19.5  million.  Perhaps 
of  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that 
the  study  will  show  that  the  Navy,  which 
usually  looks  for  a  3-  to  4-year  payback 
period  to  justify  the  expense  of  these 
moves,  is  going  to  find  it  will  take  8  to 
10  years  to  make  the  payback  to  Justify 
the  move. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  figure  is  at  best 
two  times  greater,  on  a  payback  period 
basis,  than  the  Navy  looks  for  and,  at 
worst,  three  times  greater. 

There  is  absolutely  no  cost-benefit  jus- 
tification for  the  Navy  making  a  move 
of  this  sort.  In  a  day  when  we  are  trying 
to  conserve  all  the  dollars  we  can,  and 
when  we  are  trying  to  get  the  maximum 
benefit  from  our  defense  expenditures,  it 
seems  incredible  to  me  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
would  be  making  a  move  for  which  there 
Is  no  cost-benefit  justification. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  In- 
cumbent upon  this  body  to  overturn  tills 
decision  of  the  Navy,  which  I  said  ini- 
tially has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  jus- 
tifications that  have  been  manufactured 
after  they  have  made  the  decision. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
the  efforts  of  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league and  me  to  have  this  action  over- 
turned. 

I  yield,  to  my  colleague,  whatever  time 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
«ny  colleague  for  yielding  me  time  to 
speak  on  this  amendment. 


At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Marlon  Morris,  of  my  staff,  be 
given  the  privilege  of^the  floor  during  the 
pendency  oXihis  bill 

The  PRESIDING  6>FFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  OTdered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is,  of 
course,  a  very  natural  concern  to  me  if  a 
larger  employer  moves  out  of  Maryland; 
and  I  think  that  that  parochial  interest 
should  be  right  on  the  record  at  the  out- 
set. I  beUeve  it  is  a  proper  interest  of  a 
Senator  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the 
people  he  represents. 

I  am  disturbed  at  the  prospect  of  the 
loss  of  a  significant  employer.  However, 
I  do  not  propose  to  debate  this  amend- 
ment on  that  ground,  because  I  believe 
there  is  another  groimd,  of  serious  na- 
tional consequences,  in  view  of  the 
probable  impact  on  the  Nation's  oceano- 
graphic research  program. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  of  us  here 
have  the  technical  expertise  to  comment 
on  the  function  of  the  Naval  Oceano- 
graphic Office,  but  I  have  spent  some 
years  in  the  Navy  and  have  observed 
closely  the  functioning  of  this  office 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  I  think  there 
are  some  general  observations  that  may 
be  useful. 

In  addition  to  any  general  comment, 
there  are  some  facts  about  this  move 
to  Bay  St.  Louis  that  are  disturbing. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  very  important  opera- 
tion, from  multiple  points  of  view.  From 
the  points  of  view  of  national  security, 
from  the  iwints  of  view  of  locating  po- 
tential mineral  deposits,  potential  food 
preserves,  weather  prediction,  and  many 
important  jobs  to  be  done,  it  will  affect 
us  in  the  future. 

The  need  for  research  in  the  field  of 
oceanography  is  more  acute  now  than 
ever.  As  I  understand  it,  the  proposed 
relocation  will  result  in  an  amalgamation 
of  applied  research  and  basic  research. 
Historically,  when  there  have  been 
similar  relocations,  the  basic  research 
program  has  suffered,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned that  that  might  be  the  case  here. 
There  is  the  additional  consideration 
of  liaison  with  other  Federal  installa- 
tions. I  know  there  has  been  criticism  of 
the  concentration  of  Federal  interest  In 
the  national  capital  area,  but  the  fact  Is 
that  these  organizations  are  here  and 
that  the  Naval  Oceanographic  Office  has 
In  the  past  and  will  in  the  future  have  to 
consult  such  agencies  as  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  NOAA.  NASA,  EPA,  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  others.  Coordination  of 
these  groups  is  extremely  Important,  and 
it  Is  going  to  be  much  more  difficult 
from  Mississippi  than  it  is  from  the  pres- 
ent location  in  Suitiand. 

Many  employees,  for  personal  reasons, 
probably  are  not  going  to  relocate,  ex- 
cept imder  the  harsh  lash  of  unemploy- 
ment. This  is  going  to  have  a  very  serious 
effect  on  morale  and,  therefore,  on  the 
oceanographic  program. 

Additional  factors  have  to  be  taken 
Into  account.  Employees  who  now  occupy 
373,000  square  feet  of  space  In  the  Wash- 
ington area,  of  which  143,000  is  office 
space,  will  be  asked  to  move  to  a  location 
of  a  total  of  168,000  square  feet,  at  Bay 
St.  Louis,  of  which  only  69,000  is  office 


space.  Consolidation  into  less  than  half 
the  present  space  would  hardly  seem  to 
be  a  measure  that  would  boost  morale. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  request  for  87,000 
square  feet  of  new  construction,  which, 
even  when  provided,  will  result  in  dra- 
matically reduced  quarters. 

These  are  facts  that  I  believe  we  have 
to  consider  when  we  contemplate  the  ex- 
penditure of  about  $20  billion,  the  re- 
covery of  which  will  be  extended  over 
a  period  of  7  or  8  years,  which  Is 
double  the  recovery  time  for  most  naval 
operations  of  a  similar  nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that  at 
a  time  of  fiscal  austerity,  a  time  in  which 
we  watch  the  imnecessary  expenditure 
of  dollars,  we  are  going  into  a  program 
which  not  only  will  spend  $20  billion 
which  I  do  not  think  needs  to  be  spent, 
but  also,  will  spend  that  money  under 
circumstances  which  will  make  its  re- 
covery difficult  and,  even  by  the  Navy's 
own  figure,  stretched  out  over  twice  the 
normal  recovery  period. 

It  will  result  in  an  operati(»i  that  I 
think  certainly  will  be  no  more  effective 
but  in  fact  will  be  less  effective  because 
of  the  lack  of  coordination  with  other 
Federal  agencies  with  which  the  Oceano- 
graphic Office  must  be  in  constant  con- 
tact. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  this  amendment  will  prevail 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  control  of  the 
time  in  opposition,  under  the  previous 
agreement. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  be  brief,  and 
I  believe  part  of  the  time  may  be  yielded 
back. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  our  valued 
colleagues  from  Maryland.  They  are  in- 
terested in  and  concerned  about  this 
matter.  We  have  talked  about  it  many 
times. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  a  letter 
from  me  was  hand  carried  to  the  office 
of  every  U.S.  Senator  urging  that  the 
pending  amendment,  which  would  deny 
the  use  of  funds  for  the  relocation  of  the 
Navy  Oceanographic  Office,  be  rejected. 
The  basic  issue  and  the  reasons  why  this 
is  an  unwise  amendment  are  set  forth  In 
the  letter,  which  I  will  ask  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TJ.S.  Senate, 

COMMrTTEE    ON    ARMED    SERVICES, 

Washington.  D.C.,  November  13, 1975. 

Dear  CoixEACtTE:  The  amendment  being 
offered  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  for 
the  relocation  of  the  Navy  Ocefinographlc 
Office  from  Suitiand,  Maryland  to  Bay  St. 
Louis,  Mississippi  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
17-6  In  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  personally  urge  that  you  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

The  basic  Issue  of  this  amendment  Is 
whether  the  Oceanographic  Office  will  be  per- 
mitted to  relocate  In  order  to  substantially 
upgrade  Its  scientific  and  technical  facUltlw 
and  Improve  the  efficiency  of  its  personnel 
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now  scattered  In  19  facilities  over  a  fifty  mile 
radius. 

This  office  will  have  available  to  It  the  most 
up-to-date  scientific  and  technical  faclll- 
tlea — geology,  chemistry,  and  biology  labs, 
which  Includes  an  underwater  Instrumenta- 
tion test  and  calibration  laboratory  which 
has  r.o  equal  In  the  United  States.  The  per- 
sonnel will  be  located  in  eight  modem  up-to- 
date  buildings  all  within  one  mile  of  each 
other. 

These  buildings  and  facilities  are  all  now 
In  place.  This  relocation  opportunity  Is  pos- 
sible only  because  NASA  spent  over  $400  mil- 
lion In  the  1960's  In  order  to  build  this  rocket 
test  facility  for  the  Apollo  program  which, 
as  you  know.  Is  now  concluded. 

For  several  years  CJongress  has  directed 
NASA  to  find  other  suitable  federal  tenants 
for  this  underutilized  facility  and  appropri- 
ated 110  million  In  FY  1971  for  this  purpose. 
The  Oceanogr^hlc  Office  woiUd,  of  course, 
occupy  only  a  portion  of  these  completed 
faculties. 

The  oceanographlc  research  for  which  this 
office  is  responsible  is  critical  to  naval  war- 
fare. Underwater  mines,  torpedoes,  acoustical 
equipment,  submarines — are  all  affected  by 
the  ocean  currents,  the  ocean  bottoms,  water 
salinity,  and  other  elements  of  the  sea,  all  of 
which  are  the  research  responsibility  of  this 
office. 

The  relocation  of  this  office  Is  nothing  new. 
For  several  years  the  Navy  has  seen  the  need 
and,  in  fact,  surveys  were  carried  out  at  ten 
jaifferent  federal  sites  In  seven  different 
states. 

This  amendment  poses  a  basic  question  as 
to  how  far  Ckjngress  should  go  in  Intervening 
and  overriding  an  executive  branch  manage- 
ment decision  which  Involves  some  highly 
technical  assessments.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  reported  2,500  actions  to  the 
Congress  since  1969  on  personnel  realign- 
ments at  what  they  estimate  to  be  a  $4  bil- 
lion savings.  If  the  pending  appropriation 
rider  la  to  be  a  precedent.  Congress  would 
legislate  on  all  these  actions  which  would  be 
a  most  unwise  task  for  any  legislative  body. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  about  tl9  mil- 
lion over  a  three-year  period  will  be  re- 
coui>ed  In  slightly  less  than  10  years.  The 
overriding  issue,  therefore,  is  whether  the 
upgrading  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Navy 
Oceanographlc  Office  Is  to  be  denied. 
Sincerely. 

John  C.  STcmns. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
s  highly  important  matter.  This  identi- 
cal amendment  was  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  last  week, 
where  it  was  heard  and  explained,  and 
was  then  rejected  by  a  vote  of  17  to  6 
last  week.  The  House  also  had  this  mat- 
ter before  it.  They  voted  for  it  one  night 
by  a  close  vote,  but  the  next  morning, 
on  reconsideration,  they  rejected  it  by  a 
margin  of  something  like  30  votes. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the 
congressional  policy. 

What  are  the  congressional  policy  and 
guidelines  with  reference  to  the  cen- 
tralization of  disproportionate  numbers 
of  Government  employees  in  the  Wash- 
ington area?  In  1974,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  report  and  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  report 
pointed  to  this  trend  and  requested  that 
the  services  and  other  agencies  give  it 
their  attention  and  reverse  it. 

The  B«llltary  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations this  year,  1975,  pointed  out 
this  concentration  in  the  Washington 
area  and  pointed  out  several  instances 
where  the  agencies  were  to  be  commend- 


ed for  taking  corrective  action,  specifi- 
cally including  this  proposed  move  by 
the  Navy.  The  Navy  was  commended  for 
this  move  by  that  recent  report  of  one 
of  our  subcommittees  and  the  committee. 

I  stand  on  the  proposition  that  the 
Navy  has  made  a  valid,  constructive, 
valuable,  and  correct  selection  here.  It  is 
going  to  cost  money  at  first,  but  in  time 
it  wiU  be  totally  recouped  or  gained  back. 

Except  for  the  publicity  surrounding 
this  recent  move,  the  Navy  Oceano- 
graphic  OfBce  has  not  been  a  widely  pub- 
licized operation.  The  Senate  should  be 
aware,  however,  that  this  Navy  operation 
of  some  1,200  people  is  highly  important. 
The  oceanographlc  research  for  which 
this  ofQce  Is  responsible  is  critical  to 
naval  warfare.  Underwater  mines,  tor- 
pedoes, acoustical  equipment,  subma- 
rines— are  all  affected  by  the  ocean  cur- 
rents, the  ocean  bottoms,  water  salinity, 
and  other  elements  of  the  sea,  all  of 
which  are  the  research  responsibility  of 
this  office. 

BELOCATION  LONG  CONSmFREO 

The  relocation  of  this  office  is  nothing 
new  for  the  Navy  has  long  recognized 
the  need  for  upgrading  the  scientific  and 
technical  facilities  of  this  office,  as  well 
as  increasing  the  efficiency  of  its  person- 
nel now  scattered  in  19  buildings  over  a 
50-mile  radius. 

I  would  point  out  that  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  space  needed  by  the  Oceano- 
graphlc Office  is  of  a  technical  or  scientif- 
ic nature  and  the  remaining  half  con- 
sisting of  standard  office  space.  As  an 
example  of  a  need  for  upgrading  the 
technical  space.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  facilities  for  repairing  instruments 
used  by  the  Oceanographlc  Office  are  now 
in  three  separate  buildings  in  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard.  These  buildings  still 
retain  in  their  rafters  the  dust  from 
earlier  years  when  they  were  used  as 
foundaries  and  machine  shops  for  man- 
uf£u:turing  gim  barrels  for  Navy  ships. 

WHAT    THE    NAVY   OCEANOGRAPHIC    OFFICE    WILL 
HAVE  IN  BAY  ST.  LOtTIS 


Mr.  President,  during  the  1960's  NASA 
spent  over  $400  million  at  the  entire 
facility  at  Bay  St.  Louis  in  order  to  build 
a  rocket  test  center  for  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram which,  as  the  Senate  knows,  is  now 
concluded. 

For  several  years  the  Congress  had  di- 
rected that  this  underutilized  national 
asset  with  all  its  scientific  buildings,  fa- 
cilities, and  computer  capabilities  be  uti- 
lized by  other  Federal  tenants  and  NASA 
has  been  given  this  task  along  with  a 
$10  million  appropriation  in  fiscal  year 
1971  for  this  purpose. 

The  Oceanographlc  Office  under  the 
plans  would  occupy  about  25  percent  of 
the  space  at  the  National  Space  Tech- 
nology Laboratories.  Here  is  what  would 
be  available  to  them.  First,  the  most  up- 
to-date  scientific  and  technical  labora- 
tories—chemistry and  biology  labs — all 
of  which  are  less  than  10  years  old.  In- 
cluded in  this  array  is  an  underwater 
instrumentation  test  and  calibration  lab- 
oratory which  has  no  equal  in  the 
United  States. 

In  contrast,  Mr.  President,  the  under- 
water instruments  are  now  calibrated  in 
facilities  that  are  not  computer  con- 
trolled and  are  inadequate  in  numbers 


as  compared  to  those  already  available 
in  Bay  St.  Louis. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  personnel  in  8  buildings  in 
a  1-mile  radius  will  be  much  more  effi- 
cient than  the  present  situation  with 
personnel  in  19  separate  buildings  over 
a  50-mile  radius. 

BASIC  ISSTTE 

The  basic  issue,  therefore,  is  whether 
language  should  be  adopted  denying  this 
essential  organization  the  opportunity  of 
upgrading  its  caFabilities  by  relocating 
in  existing  facilities. 

SURVEYS   IN   SEVEN   STATES- 

Mr.  President,  the  relocation  of  the 
Oceanographlc  Office  has  not  been  a 
precipitous  action.  The  Navy  has  been 
considering  this  need  over  many  months. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  10  separate  locations 
in  existing  Federal  facilities  were  care- 
fully examined  in  seven  different  States. 
I  would  emphasize  that  the  need  was  to 
use  existing  facilities.  I  might  point  out 
that  these  States  were:  Rhode  Island. 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Washington, 
Massachusetts.  Louisiana,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Mississippi. 

GSA  PLANS  TO  FILL  SUITLAND  FACILITY 

The  implication  has  been  widespread 
that  the  Suitland  facility  presently  oc- 
cupied by  the  Navy  Oceanographlc  Office 
will  suddenly  become  vacant.  I  think  it 
is  highly  important  that  this  is  not  to  be 
the  case.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, which  has  charge  of  most  of 
all  the  Government  space,  has  officially 
advised  the  Navy  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  already  requested  that 
they  be  permitted  to  use  the  vacant  space 
being  occupied  by  the  Navy  personnel  at 
SuiUand.  The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  5-year  plan  for  the  Suitiand  center 
also  calls  for  an  expansion  of  existing 
facilities  at  that  location.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  this  letter  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokb, 
as  follows: 

Oenkbal  Services  Adbunistration, 
Waahington.  D.C.,  October  17,  1975. 
Commander  C.  H.  Bassett, 
VSN,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Financial 
Management,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
200  Stovall  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Dear  Coumander  Bassxtt:  The  informa- 
tion provided  here  Is  in  response  to  your  let- 
ter of  September  30,  1976,  regarding  plans 
that  the  General  Services  Administration 
(OSA)  has  for  the  Suitland  Federal  Center 
in  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland.  More 
specifically,  this  Information  concerns  the 
possible  effect  of  these  ■  plans,  short-  and 
long-range.  In  alleviating  the  economic  Im- 
pact that  the  relocation  of  the  Naval  Ocean- 
ographlc Office  (NOO)  from  Suitland  to  Bay 
St.  Louis,  Mississippi  might  have  on  Prince 
George's  County. 

As  you  mention,  space  at  the  Suitland 
Center  that  might  be  vacated  by  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  NOO  would  be  backfilled  by 
OSA.  Most  Important  to  note,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  requested  that.  In 
case  of  this  relocation,  they  be  permitted 
to  use  the  vacant  space  to  consolidate  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  activities  that  presently 
are  located  in  several  leased  buildings. 

Most  likely.  OSA  would  place  in  the  NOO 
as  many  Federal  employees  as  already  occupy 
this  facility.  However,  it  appears  that  all  of 
the  employees  who  would  backfill  this  space 
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are  presently  located  In  leased  offices  In 
Prince  George's  County.  Depending  on  the 
timing  of  the  relocation  plan,  the  backflUlng 
of  the  space  would  not  necessarily  aUevlate 
the  economic  impact  that  the  relocation  of 
the  NOO  would  have  on  this  County. 

Essentially,  the  five-year  master  plan  that 
GSA  has  in  preparation  for  the  Suitland  Cen- 
ter (1975-1980)  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  enlarged  Smithsonian  Institution 
Museum  Support  PacUlty  and  a  Bureau  of 
the  Census  Computer  Center,  along  with  a 
program  for  the  continued  maintenance  of 
existing  facilities  at  the  Suitland  Center. 
The  two  new  facilities  are  estimated  to  In- 
crease employment  at  the  Suitland  Center 
by  approximately  500  people,  about  400  of 
whom  would  work  for  the  Smithsonian  fa- 
culty, with  the  remainder  In  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  Computer  Center. 

Nearly  all  of  the  100  persons  at  the  latter 
facility  are  expected  to  be  new  Federal  em- 
ployees, as  will  be  about  130  of  the  400 
workers  at  the  former  facility.  By  contrast. 
the  Smithsonian  anticipates  that  about  270 
of  the  400  Individuals  at  the  former  faculty 
will  be  present  employees  now  working  In 
several  locations  In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  total  500  employees  who  are  expected 
to  work  at  the  two  proposed  facilities  at  the 
Suitland  Center  would  seem  to  partly  offset 
any  adverse  economic  Impact  that  relocation 
of  the  NOO  would  have  on  Prince  George's 
County.  However,  the  actual  economic  im- 
pact of  this  potential  increase  In  employ- 
ment Is  dependent  on  such  unknowns  as  the 
employees'  place  of  residence.  Income,  num- 
ber of  children,  and  other  Important  factors 
which  would  have  to  be  analyzed.  For  ex- 
ample. If  some  of  the  employees  that  GSA 
expects  would  work  at  the  two  proposed 
facilities  are  already  residents  of  Prince 
George's  County,  they  might  not  signifi- 
cant!:: or  directly  affect  certain  economic 
conditions  In  the  County  simply  by  being 
assigned  or  reassigned  to  the  Federal 
Center. 

GSA  has  a  commitment  to  the  long-range 
expansion  of  the  Suitland  Center  beyond  our 
flve-year  master  plan.  However,  the  nature 
and  economic  consequences  of  this  commit- 
ment, we  should  emphasize,  are  partly  de- 
pendent upon  factors  beyond  our  control. 
More  specifically,  GSA  expects  that  Increases 
In  Federal  expenditures,  employment,  and 
requirements  for  space  throughout  the 
Metropolitan  Washington.  DC  area  wlU  con- 
tinue; and  these  trends  per  se  may  encour- 
age Increases  in  personnel  at  the  SulUand 
Center.  Nevertheless,  the  long-range  devel- 
opment and  strength  of  these  trends,  espe- 
cially compared  to  GSA's  actions  and  poli- 
cies, cannot  be  determined  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  considering  changes  in 
domestic  problems  and  programs;  hiring 
•reezes;  and  budgetary  restraints. 

In  simunatlon,  the  economic  impacts  in 
Prince  George's  County  that  result  from  the 
relocation  of  the  NOO  are  not  expected  to 
be  alleviated  by  backfilling  the  vacant  spect, 
with  offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Should  we  concur  In  consolidating  thedr 
leased  locations.  However,  GSA's  five-year 
master  plan,  with  its  proposed  employment 
increases  at  the  Suitland  Center,  has  a  po- 
tential for  offsetting  these  economic  Impacts, 
ir  the  previously  mentioned  unknowns  are 
ravorable  to  this  situation.  Nonetheless 
several  important  aspects  of  GSA's  proposed 
actions  for  the  Suitland  Center  are  still 
"ij'^'  *«nta"ve:  and  the  precise  economic 
enects  of  these  actions  on  the  County  can- 
not be  ascertained  fully  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Oalcardi. 
Regional  Administrator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  General  Account- 
mg  Office  has  been  over  this  thing 
thoroughly.  They  have  not  reported  of- 


ficially yet,  but  they  gave  us  the  benefit 
of  an  oral  report — including  Maryland 
delegation  and  others  interested — 6 
months  ago.  They  have  reaffirmed  their 
position  in  the  last  few  days.  And  they 
say  that  there  is  "no  substantial  differ- 
ences or  discrepancies  with  the  Navy 
figures"  on  money. ' 

Also,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  an 
independent  agency,  looked  into  the 
housing,  looked  into  the  condition  and 
availability  of  schools,  and  into  other^ 
matters.  They  approved  them  all  so  far 
as  it  was  within  their  jurisdiction.  They 
found  no  fault  with  them. 

What  is  oceanography?  It  grows  out  of 
the  old  hydrographic  office,  as  I  have 
understood  it.  But  this  work  now  per- 
tains to  submarines  and  to  submarine 
warfare,  in  great  measure,  which  I  think, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  part  of  our  most  de- 
pendable deterrent,  after  all.  Polaris. 
Poseidon,  Trident  are  powerful  under- 
water weapons  that  can  literally  hide  in 
the  water,  and  that  is  their  protection. 
But  we  have  to  know  about  the  salinity 
of  the  water  all  over  the  world,  not  just 
here  on  the  shoreline.  The  salinity,  the 
temperature,  the  wave  movement,  the 
wind  movement,  and  everything  that  is 
concerned  with  that  kind  of  warfare  and 
other  matters  that  pertain  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  have  grown  more  in  im- 
portance than  anything  I  know  of  in  the 
last  10  or  12  years,  with  reference  to  our 
military  programs.  In  Congress,  we  have 
not  yet  provided  suitable  quarters  for 
this  important  work.  It  is  situated  now 
in  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  in  Washing- 
ton. There  are  21  different  locations; 
whereas,  with  this  relatively  small  ex- 
pense, they  can  go  down  to  these  labora- 
tories and  shops  and  administration 
buildings  at  this  test  facility  in  Missis- 
sippi. 

■nie  Navy  found  it  there.  They  came 
to  us.  We  did  not  go  to  than  except  for 
the  fact  that,  when  the  last  moonshot 
was  over,  I  asked  all  Government  agen- 
cies— laboratories,  shops,  administra- 
tion buildings — to  look  the  situation 
over  with  a  view  to  saving  some  money. 
That  Is  spelled  out  In  our  congressional 
records  here.  Committees  have  men- 
tioned the  importance  of  this.  And  here 
Is  where  the  Navy  found  It. 

I  wish  there  were  a  chance  to  display 
an  enlargement  of  the  pictures  of  these 
fine  buildings.  I  do  not  have  an  exact 
estimate,  but  the  best  I  can  find  is  that 
there  is  approximately  $60  million  worth 
of  bullfiUngs  down  there  that,  imder  this 
move,  the  Navy  will  be  permitted  to  use. 
It  already  belongs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  was  built  with  Federal 
money.  Land  was  taken  away  from  the 
people  to  construct  this  huge  test  facil- 
ity there. 

The  Senate  should  recognize  in  this 
vote  that  some  of  these  people  have  sold 
their  homes. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
statements  has  been  that  about  35  per- 
cent of  employees  will  refuse  to  relocate 
and  will  seek  other  jobs.  I  make  two  com- 
ments on  this.  First,  even  If  it  material- 
izes that  this  turns  out  to  be  a  correct 
percentage,  it  will  not  be  In  excess  of 
the  15  percent  annual  turnover  with  the 


Department  of  Defense  since  it  is  within 
a  2-year  period.  Moreover,  the  Oceano- 
graphlc Office  advises  that  they  already 
have  on  hand  applications  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  quality  to  replace  the  en- 
tire 35  percent  who  might  not  choose  to 
move. 

I  would  point  out  that  as  of  Novem- 
ber 7, 1975,  70  percent  of  those  who  have 
been  asked  for  a  definite  commitment 
have  indicated  their  desire  to  relocate. 
cost 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  about  $19 
million  over  a  3-year  period  will  be  re- 
couped in  slightly  less  than  10  years 
The  overriding  issue,  therefore.  Is 
whether  the  upgrading  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  Navy  Oceanographlc  Office  is  to 
be  denied. 

tnrwISE  PRBCEDENT 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  poses 
a  basic  question  as  to  how  far  Congress 
should  go  in  intervening  and  overriding 
an  executive  branch  management  deci- 
sion which  involves  some  highly  techni- 
cal assessments.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  reported  2,500  actions  to  the 
Congress  since  1969  on  personnel  realine- 
ments  at  what  they  estimate  to  be  a  $4 
billion  savings.  If  the  pending  appropria- 
tion rider  is  to  be  a  precedent.  Congress 
would  legislate  on  aU  these  actions  which 
would  be  a  most  unwise  task  for  anv 
legislative  body. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  tiiat  in  all  of  the  various 
moves  tills  year  that  tiiere  would  be 
about  150  employees  who  would  move 
to  Maryland  from  Philadelphia  in  con- 
nection with  the  Frankfort  Arsenal  re- 
duction. Such  precedent  could  lead  to 
freezing  tiiese  in  Philadelphia  ratiier 
than  losing  them  to  Maryland: 

CONCLT7BION 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  unwise  prece- 
dent which  was  rejected  by  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  I  urge  Its 
rejection  by  the  Senate 

viifn^'f '^*^^^'^°^  Will  tiie  gentieman 
J  leld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  S-raNNIS.  Yes,  in  just  a  minute. 

fv,*^  .^"^°"  "^^  ^^^  by  NASA  into 
the  buildmg  of  tiiese  sti^ctures  tiiat  I 
am  talking  about.  A  great  deal  of  that 
money  went  for  Uie  test  stands,  but  tiiey 
built  tiiese  fine  laboratories,  supply 
buUdmgs,  and  aU  kinds  of  shops  "^ey 
have  better  equipment  there  now  for  this 
kmd  of  work  than  the  Navy  has  in  all  of 
its  program  now  for  oceanography  They 
were  prepared  to  be  ready  to  repair  or 
mend  or  to  fix  on  Uie  spot,  and  witiiin 
a  matter  of  minutes,  if  possible,  any- 
thing that  went  wrong  with  those 
missiles. 

So.  of  course,  the  Federal  Government 
and  everyone  who  has  ever  looked  into  it 
is  interested  in  our  utilizing  those  build- 
ings, and  also  the  highly  expensive 
equipment,  some  of  which  equals  what 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  in  their 
fine  laboratories. 

The  Navy  has  been  able  to  work  out 
this  plan.  NASA  has  cooperated  with 
them.  It  has  been  examined  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  has  been 
found  to  stand  the  test  as  to  money,  lo- 
cation, and  everything  else  that  goes 
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with  the  program.  It  is  right  there  at  the 
front  door  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  all 
its  surrounding  waters,  and  has  plenty  of 
space. 

These  people,  these  shops  and  labora- 
tories, are  within  less  than  a  mile  of  each 
other  and  they  are  going  to  utilize  a 
computer.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
move  it.  It  will  cost  a  little  money  to 
move  it.  But  instead  of  buying  additional 
computers,  we  are  going  to  have  the 
benefit  of  using  this.  , 

How  far  are  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Senate  going  to  go  in 
setting  aside  the  judgment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  Navy,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  all  those  that  have  the 
responsibility?  Are  we  going  to  substitute 
our  judgment  here  on  a  matter  that  is 
not  particularly  in  our  field  of  compe- 
tence? We  are  Interested  in  the  money 
part  and  in  every  part.  But  lets  look  at 
the  facts.  Seven  sites  in  all  were  exam- 
ined by  the  Navy.  I  submit  that  what- 
ever site  they  selected  under  the  facts 
that  go  along  with  the  problem  and  with 
the  case  and  the  availability  here,  they 
made  a  good,  solid,  sound  judgment.  It 
meets  every  test  except  the  convenience 
of  some  of  the  valuable  employees. 

The  top  men  in  oceanography  and  the 
headquarters  will  remain  here,  where 
they  are.  Tills  is  what  we  call  a  field 
olBce,  a  field  operation,  that  is  going  to 
be  moved  down  there.  Over  40  of  those 
families  have  already  moved,  and  45  ad- 
ditional ones  will  within  2  weeks.  Fifty 
more,  then,  are  scheduled  to  go  the  first 
2  weeks  In  December;  and  by  the  end  of 
that  December,  there  will  be  130  families 
there,  already  at  work.  Are  we  Just  going 
to  stop,  right  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  try  to  turn  them  back? 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  3^eld  sooner.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  He 
is  familiar  with  this  matter.  I  yield  to 
him  for  a  question  or  a  brief  comment. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  brief  comment, 
followed  by  a  question,  I  would  appreciate 
It.  Would  5  minutes  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
culshed  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land made  his  confession.  Let  me  make 
mine.  I  represent  Louisiana,  which  Is 
about  20  miles  from  Bay  St.  Louis,  and 
although  our  interest  is  rather  tangen- 
tial, we  hope  to  get  some  of  those  folks 
to  come  over  to  New  Orleans,  share  our 
seafood,  look  at  our  dome  stsidlimi  and, 
generally,  enjoy  our  hospitality. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  point  of  this 
matter  Is  the  Navy  faced  a  very  cold 
business  decision.  TTiey  had  to  expand, 
they  had  to  consolidate.  If  you  look  at 
their  facilities  now,  they  are  spread  all 
over  the  countryside.  They  have  got  part 
of  It  down  In  Chesapeake  Beach.  Then 
you  have  to  go  up  40  miles  before  you 
get  to  the  next  closest  facility,  which  Is 
In  Sultland,  and  then  If  you  keep  going 
In  sort  of  a  curlicue  straight  line  you 
have  to  go  another  11  miles  to  get  to 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

Down  in  the  other  direction,  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  it  Is  all  here  In 
•he  Washington  area  and,  for  the  bene- 


fit of  those  who  might  be  reading  this 
Record  someday,  to  say  51  miles  in  the 
Washington  area  is  like  sasring  about 
500  miles  down  aroimd  southern  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  I  will. 

Mr.  LONG.  Going  the  shortest  dis- 
tance among  these  installations  in  this 
oceanographic  operation  here  in  the 
Washington  area,  it  is  180  miles  of  driv- 
ing in  metropolitan  traffic  to  make  the 
round  of  the  installations  of  this  ocean- 
ographic office  here  in  the  Washington 
area — 180  miles  in  city  traffic. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  traffic  Is  any- 
thing like  I  use  when  I  come  to  work, 
and  I  come  on  the  George  Washington 
Parkway,  which  Is  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ern, fast-moving  arteries  aroimd  here, 
sometimes  it  takes  me  almost  an  hour 
to  come  about  10*/2  miles. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  would  do;  I 
guess  they  would  have  to  just  talk  on  the 
telephone  if  they  wanted  to  get  from 
one  end  of  this  complex  to  the  other. 

The  point  is  they  had  to  consolidate. 
They  had  to  upgrade,  they  had  to  expand, 
and  what  choices  did  they  have?  Well, 
if  they  were  going  to  consolidate,  expand, 
and  upgrade,  they  had  to  do  it  In  Suit- 
land.  Md. 

Now.  in  Suitland  they  have  got  exactly 
zero  square  feet  available  to  be  used,  zero 
square  feet.  In  Bay  St.  Louis  they  have 
280.500  square  feet  of  the  finest  facilities 
you  can  find  anywhere  in  this  country. 
The  condition  in  Bay  St.  Louis,  accord- 
ing to  this  grade  of  some  10  different 
places.  Is  excellent,  and  then  they  do 
need  some  modification,  they  do  need 
some  additional  space,  but  that  addi- 
tional space  and  modification  In  Bay 
St.  Louis  cost  $7.5  million.  In  Sultland 
Md..  It  costs  S23.1  million. 

So  when  you  put  the  two  choices  side 
by  side  It  is  not  a  question  of  keeping 
things  as  they  are,  comfortably  as  they 
are,  with  employees  In  place.  They  have 
got  to  move,  they  have  got  to  consolidate, 
they  have  got  to  upgrade,  and  In  order 
to  do  that  they  have  got  to  move  scnne- 
where.  The  question  is  do  you  move  to 
Suitland,  which  Is  also  in  the  metropol- 
itan area,  at  three  times  the  cost,  or  do 
you  move  to  Bay  St.  Louis. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  talk  about, 
and  that  is  the  morale  and  the  quality 
of  life  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  have  been 
reading  these  articles  in  the  Washington 
Post  talking  about  Mississippi.  You  would 
think  It  was  the  Civil  War  days.  You 
would  think  that  we  mistreated  black 
folks  In  the  southern  part  of  this  country 
and,  particularly,  in  Mississippi,  as  we 
once  did,  and  we  have  confessed  our  guilt 
to  that. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  new  day 
In  the  South;  there  Is  a  new  day  In  Mis- 
sissippi. Do  you  know  the  State  that  has 
got  the  most  elected  black  officials  In 
the  country?  It  is  Mississippi;  It  Is 
Mississippi. 

I  would  like  to  compare  the  housing 
In  Mississippi  with  housing  In  the  metro- 
politan Washington,  D.C.,  area.  I  can 
teU  you  you  can  get  a  square  foot  of 
housing  of  equal  grade  down  there  for 


less  than  half  the  cost  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  you  do  not  have  to  be  an  expert 
to  prove  that. 

I  can  tell  you  that  yoiu-  food  is  going 
to  cost  less. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  compare  edu- 
cation. I  know  the  schools  down  in  the 
Bay  St.  Louis  area  are  very  good.  I  can 
tell  you,  as  a  boy  or  a  young  man,  I  will 
call  myself,  from  the  South,  if  I  had  the 
choice  of  being  an  oceanographic  em- 
ployee and  living  down  and  around  Bay 
St.  Louis  and  living  in  the  megalopolis 
up  here,  I  can  tell  you  there  is  not  much 
choice. 

Now.  I  have  got  a  predisposition,  per- 
haps, to  like  that  part  of  the  country. 
But  if  you  want  to  talk  about  the  quality 
of  life,  if  you  want  to  talk  about  seafood, 
if  you  want  to  talk  about  a  place  to  go' 
like  New  Orleans,  we  say  come  south. 
Come  to  Bay  St.  Louis.  Come  where  you 
are  really  welcome,  where  you  can  walk 
on  the  streets  at  night  and  enjoy  your- 
self. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  certainly  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Like  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  fioor.  I  am  enraptured 
by  this  travelog 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  1  minute?  I  want  to  ask  a  question. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned at  the  outset  of  his  remarks  that 
his  tangential  interest  was  to  have  some 
of  these  fine  oceanographic  people  come 
over  and  eat  some  of  the  shrimp  and  to 
look  at  the  dome  stadium. 

If  the  Senator  can  get  the  Navy  peo- 
ple to  look  at  the  dome,  does  he  think 
he  can  interest  them  in  buying  the  dome? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  would  certainly 
be  interested  in  renting  them  space  In 
It. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  dlstingui^ed  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  fact  Is 
that  congressional  committees  have  for 
years  been  stressing  that  the  Navy 
should  stop  its  excessive  presence  In  the 
Washington  area.  I  do  not  kn6w  why  it 
is  that  we  have  to  put  everything  here 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has  got- 
ten so,  of  course,  that  Maryland  Is  get- 
ting some  of  the  fallout,  and  so  is  Vir- 
ginia because  they  put  so  many  Federal 
installations  up  here  now  they  would 
have  to  double-deck  Uie  place  to  put  any 
more  Federal  employees  In  the  District 
Itself. 

But  the  Navy  is  the  worst  offender  of 
them  all.  They  have  over  40.000  em- 
ployees here  In  Washington,  and  you 
cannot  get  anything  but  amphibious 
craft  up  against  the  docks  here. 

If  you  look  at  the  number  of  people 
who  have  to  be  overseas  to  operate  the 
fleet  overseas,  if  you  look  at  the  people 
who  have  to  be  at  a  place  like  the  Nor- 
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folk  naval  operating  base,  where  you 
can  get  an  aircraft  carrier  along  the 
dock  to  be  repaired,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  then  you  ask  how  many  jobs 
does  the  Navy  have  that  could  be  located 
just  about  anywhere,  that  gets  you  to 
about  50,000  jobs,  and  they  have  got 
40,000,  80  percent  of  them,  here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Navy  was  told  by  committee  after 
committee  that  they  were  the  worst  of- 
fenders in  Government  in  stacking 
everything  they  have  on  top  of  one  an- 
other here  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  they  ought  to  begin  to  make  some 
plans  to  move  them  out  before  they  plan 
to  move  things  in. 

In  the  bill  here,  you  cannot  get  across 
the  bridges  of  the  District  during  rush 
hours  and,  notwitlistanding  that,  the 
bill  still  carries  a  university  for  the 
Armed  Services  to  be  established  in  the 
District  itself. 

So  the  Navy  said,  "We  ought  to  move 
some  of  this  stuff.  What  should  we 
moVe?" 

Here  is  an  installation  with  some  19 
dififerent  buildings,  located  in  a  variety 
of  different  locations,  such  that  to  make 
the  route  of  the  shortest  line  to  get 
around  and  inspect  what  he  is  supposed 
to  be  in  charge  of,  the  admiral  rurming 
this  operation  would  have  to  drive  180 
miles  through  the  District  of  Colmnbia 
and  Maryland  traffic  in  order  to  make 
the  rounds  of  all  this. 

So  you  say.  well,  this  will  have  to  be 
consolidated  anyhow,  as  my  colleague 
pointed  out.  so  we  might  as  well  con- 
solidate it  in  this  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 
JMr^STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  inciden- 
tally, the  Navy  made  the  decision  that 
they  ought  to  consolidate  one  place 
sc«newhere.  so  the  Senators  from  Maine 
said, 

Why  don't  you  go  to  Maine/ 

The  Senators  from  Massachusetts, 
both  of  them,  said. 

Why  don't  you  look  at  Boston  or  the  Mas- 
sachusetts area? 

I  said. 

Why  don't  you  look  at  Mlchoud  down 
there  at  New  Orleans,  there  Is  a  big  Installa- 
tion standing  vacant,  and  why  don't  you 
consider  that  In  connection  with  that  Mis- 
sissippi test  site?  V 

The  admiral  looked  at  it  and  said,  "If 
we  consolidate  we  ought  to  consolidate 
and  put  it  at  that  test  site  in  Mississippi," 
where  you  have  all  the  place  you  need 
and  where  you  have  a  clean-cut  opera- 
tion, and  that  is  what  they  ought  to  do, 
Mr.  President. 

There  is  just  no  reason  why  the  entire 
Federal  payroll  ought  to  be  located  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Why  cannot 
some  of  it  be  in  Colorado,  and  a  little 
bit  is,  thank  the  merciful  Lord.  But  If 
you  follow  the  Navy  you  certainly  would 
not  have  anything  in  Colorado. 

Why  should  not  some  of  it  be  hi  Mis- 
souri? You  could  just  as  well  put  It  In 
Missouri  as  m  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Mississippi  River  has  a  deeper  chan- 
nel than  here.  So  some  of  these  things 


need  not  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  that  was  a  decision  that  the  Navy 
proposed  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  up. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  only  reason  it  involves 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana' is  that  he 
thought  if  you  are  going  to  move,  if  you 
had  to  move  it  somewhere  and  consoli- 
date it  somewhere,  you  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  our  area.  It  turned  out  they 
chose  Mississippi.  Well,  more  power  to 
them.  But  that  installation  is  100  per- 
cent superior  to  what  they  would  have 
otherwise  if  they  tried  to  keep  it  here 
in  this  area. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  me  a  few  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
assure  the  Senate  I  will  not  need  very 
many  minutes.  I  really  had  not  expected 
to  say  a  great  deal  more. 

I  regret  we  do  not  have  more  Sena- 
tors here,  but  we  have  a  very  select  group 
of  Senators  here,  among  them  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee,  and 
that  is  a  very  Impressive  group  of  Sen- 
ators. 

So  to  them  particularly,  i  would  like 
to  address  myself,  in  particular,  to  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  two  Senators 
from  Louisiana  because  I  tiiink  they  have 
raised  some  points  here  of  importance. 

They  talk  about  facilities.  Let  me  say 
that  the  place  that  this  is  going  to  be 
taken  provides  labs  that  are  small,  and 
not  only  .small,  they  already  have  ten- 
ants. The  EPA  is  there  now  and  they 
will  have  to  be  moved  out  of  there.  They 
will  have  to  go  to  some  other  kind  of 
facilities  and  they  are  going  to  have  to 
be  probably  put  in  some  temporary  facil- 
ities. Initially,  the' Oceanographic  labs 
will  have  to  go  to  temporary  facilities 
while  they  are  building  this  new  area. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  talked  about  the  need  to  have 
a  plan  to  phase  people  out  of  the  National 
Capital  area. 

I  am  glad  he  brought  that  up  because 
In  the  conference  last  year,  the  confer- 
ence committee  considered  some  lan- 
guage that  came  from  the  other  body 
which  had  the  implication  that  the  Navy 
might  move  agencies  out  of  the  National 
Capital  area.  What  the  conference  com- 
mittee came  up  with  was  the  fact  that 
the  conferees,  mindful  of  the  positions 
taken  by  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees  during  the  appro- 
priations process  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  concerning  the  question  of  transfer 
of  naval  activities  from  the  Washington 
area,  call  on  the  Navy  to  share  a  com- 
prehensive plan  during  next  year's  hear- 
ings on  the  military  construction  appro- 
priations request  Indicating  those  meas- 


ures which  may  be  logical  candidates  for 
a  movement,  taking  into  consideration 
economy  and  the  overall  efficiency  of 
naval  service.  This  plan  is  expected  to  be 
material  in  scope. 

Now,  that  is  what  has  not  been  done. 
That  is  why  I  am  glad  the  distinguished 
senior  Senatoi  from  Louisiana  brought 
this  subject  up.  because  it  has  not  been 
done,  and  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  move  is  being  made  not  in  re- 
sponse to  a  comprehensive  and  rational 
pla.n,  but  otherwise. 

This  is  a  technical  decision,  technical 
decisions  directly  relating  to  cost,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  serious  question  here  as 
to  whether  this  is  a  rational  plan  which 
is  responsive  to  the  very  kind  of  compre- 
hensive plan  that  the  conferees  called  for 
last  year. 

As  I  said  earlier,. the  normal  Navy  cost 
recoupment  on  a  plan  of  this  sort  is  4 
years.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  doubled 
in  this  case.  I  think  the  cost  is  too  high 
and  I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  to  supple- 
ment the  remarks  just  made  by  my  sen- 
ior colleague  from  Maryland  with  regard 
to  the  economies  of  the  move,  I  think 
Congress  has  been  very  specific  in  its  in- 
structions to  the  Services.  When  moving 
the  location  of  their  facilities,  they 
should  take  both  the  economies  and  the 
overall  efficiency  to  be  gained  into  ac- 
coimt. 

I  think  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Assistant  Secretary  Marcy.  who  is  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment, in  a  recent  sworn  deposition 
m  the  U.S.  District  Coiu-t  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  indicated  that  economies 
were  not  one  of  the  things  that  were  con- 
sidered in  making  the  move. 

I  would  note  once  again,  Mr.  President, 
the  conversation  held  in  Senator  Ma- 
THiAs'  office  last  July  25,  involving  the 
Maryland  delegation  and  Secretary 
Clements. 

Secretary  Clements  stated  at  that  time 
that  the  Defense  Department  was  not 
even  considering  the  cost  of  this  move  as 
part  of  its  decisionmaking  process. 

As  I  said  before,  we  are  operating  in  a 
time  where  the  Defense  budget  is  under 
tremendous  strain,  and  it  seems  to  me 
the  Navy  should  be  spending  Its  money 
to  build  ships,  not  to  pay  moving  ex- 
penses in  relocating  people  all  over  this 
country. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  initial  remarks, 
the  GAO  study  has  found  that  the  cost 
of  moving  these  facilities  to  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss.,  is  estimated  to  be  $19.5  million  and 
the  cost  of  colocating  the  facilities  at 
Suitland.  Md.  is  under  $17  million. 

The  cost-benefit  ratio  of  this  move  will 
take,  as  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland  said,  about  8  to  10  years  to  re- 
cover, whereas  the  Navy's  usual  time  of 
recovery  is  3  to  4  years. 

So  any  way  we  slice  it  on  a  cost  basis, 
this  move  cannot  be  justified.  Therefore. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
us  and  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate except  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
estimated  cost  of  ttiis  move,  including 
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$1.5  million,  I  think,  for  one  building, 
has  all  been  gone  over  by  the  General 
Accounting  Oflace. 

They  worked  on  it  for  months  and 
they  conclude  that  there  is  no  substanv 
tial  difference,  no  error,  no  discrepancy 
in  the  calculation  that  the  Navy  has 
made.  That  involves  in  the  neighborhood 
there  of  about  $18  million,  which  will 
be  recouped,  or  repaid,  or  made  back, 
the  GAO  says,  in  8  or  10  years. 

So  we  submit  this  matter  strictly  on 
the  merits  of  the  scientific  paraphernalia 
there,  the  sophisticated  equipment  there, 
and  everything  that  is  needed  alopg 
that  line. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  sustain  it,  as 
the  committee  did. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yielded  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  back  my 
time  if  the  Senator  from  Maryland  will 
yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  t&ne. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wlilch  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

B^.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  Condor  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
wSh  amendment   be   dispensed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
,S^  P*^®  25'  "°«»  8  and  7,  strike  out  Al  - 

00?°i'nT.f  •  V°f  "■  '^*«  °"»  "8329.200.. 
000_  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "«318.800;. 

rJ^^^^^^^-  ^'■-  President,  there 

^nt     °°  """^  °°  *^^^  *™«"^- 

Jh^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  brief  in  describing  this  amendment  af- 
fecthig  the  Condor  missile  program  I 
do  not  feel  that  it  should  be  particularly 
controversial  in  light  of  a  recent  Defense 
Department  decision.  In  short,  my 
amendment  would  merely  implement  this 
decision  by  limiting  expenditures  on  the 
Condor  to  $10  million. 

The  decision  to  which  I  refer  is  con- 
tained In  a  November  4  memorandum  to 
the  Secretary  of  Navy  from  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  William  CTements  in 
which  Mr.   Clements  denies   the  Navy 


permission  to  begin  production  of  the 
Condor  missile.  In  addition,  the 
Clements  memorandum  orders  the  Navy 
to  Umit  Government  expenditures  to  $10 
million  imtil  an  extensive  test  program 
is  completed  and  until  the  Director  of 
Tests  and  Evaluation  certifies  that  de- 
ficiencies in  existing  missiles  are  cor- 
rected. This  process  could  take  as  long  as 
2  years  and  success  may  still  be  elusive. 

I  applaud  the  action  taken  by  Mr. 
Clements  in  keeping  this  expensive  sys- 
tem from  entering  production.  But  the 
Department's  failure  to  inform  the  com- 
mittee of  the  decision  Is  a  serious 
breach. 

The  administration's  request  for  the 
Condor  assiuned  that  production  of 
205  missiles  would  begin  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  Appropriations  Committee  met 
on  November  5  to  mark  up  this  bill.  Yet 
we  were  not  informed  that  on  November 
4  a  decision  was  made  which  had  a  di- 
rect impact  on  the  $101.4  million  request 
lor  Condor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Condor  missile  Is 
a  TV-guided  medium  range  cruise  mis- 
sile which  was  first  conceived  15  years 
ago.  In  that  time  over  $260  million  has 
been  expended  by  the  Navy  and  yet  the 
system  still  does  not  work. 

This  year  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  recommended  termination  of 
the  program.  That  committee  justified  its 
recommendation  in  its  May  10,  1975,  re- 
port as  follows : 

The  Condor  missile  has  a  range  of  60 
miles  and  carries  a  conventional  warhead  of 
500  pounds:  It  costs  about  $1  million  per  mis- 
sile. The  Harpoon  has  a  range  of  60  miles 
and  carries  a  warhead  of  500  pounds,  and 
costs  half  as  much.  The  Air  Force  is  develop- 
ing electro-optical  glide  bombs  and  modular 
guided  glide  bombs  that  perform  the  same 
mission  as  Condor.  The  Air  Force  weapons 
can  provide  day-night,  all-weather  capabili- 
ties, with  warheads  of  2,000  pounds;  the 
Condor  can  be  used  only  during  daylight, 
In  clear  weather,  and  from  an  A-flE  aircraft. 
Air  Force  (glide  bombs)  wUl  cost  around 
$70,000  per  bomb,  assxmiing  a  buy  of  1,000. 
The  Condor's  unit  cost  is  over  ten  times 
that. 

Mr.  President,  that  same  message  was 
recently  conveyed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice in  a  letter  dated  November  4.  GAO 
strongly  recommended  against  allowing 
production  and  pointed  out  Condor's 
high  cost  and  limited  utility. 

In  addition,  in  an  advisory  memoran- 
dum to  Secretary  Clements,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installations 
and  Logistics  recommended  against  pro- 
duction. His  memorandum  described: 

Condor  as  a  "nice  to  have"  weapon  at 
best,  and  only  If  its  cost  Is  low  and  Its  reli- 
ability high. 

He  added  that: 

The  cxirrent  Condor  does  not  meet  these 
criteria,  and  called  Condor  a  poorly  man- 
aged program  which  is  a  prime  candidate  for 
total  cancellation. 

I  would  point  out  that  my  amendment 
does  not  call  for  total  cancellation,  al- 
though I  personally  feel  that  such  action 
Is  required.  The  amendment  provides  $10 
million — the  amoimt  Secretary  Clements 
has  permitted  the  Navy  to  spend — so  that 
one  last  effort  can  be  made  to  correct 


the  deficiencies  In  the  Condor  missile. 
This  action  would  save  the  taxpayers 
$91.4  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  failure  of 
the  Defense  Department  to  Inform  Con- 
gress of  action  which  impacts  directly  on 
this  budget  Is  inexcusable.  I  hope  I  wUl 
have  the  support  of  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  in  taking  the  necessary  cor- 
rective action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  No- 
vember 4,  1975,  memorandum  from  Dep- 
uty Secretary  Clements  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  the  memorandum  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Installations  and  Logistics  to  the  Dep- 
uty  Secretary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed,  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Deputy  Secbetart  oj-  Defense, 

Washington.  D.C.,  Nov.  4, 1975. 
Memorandum  for  The  Secretary  of  The  Navy 
Subject:   AGM-53-B— CONDOR  MlssUe  Pro- 
gram 

The  CONDOR  DSARC  III  review  was  con- 
ducted on  30  September  1975.  The  review 
surfaced  concerns  relating  to : 

(1)  Demonstrated  level  of  missile  reliabil- 
ity. 

(2)  Overall  quality  of  management  of  the 
program  by  the  Navy  as  evidenced  by  deci- 
sions on  reliability  testing  and  quality  con- 
trol during  the  pre-production- phase  and  by 
lack  of  adequate  logistic  support  and  pro- 
duction planning. 

(3)  Weapons  system  vulnerabUlty  and  op- 
erational use. 

I  recognize  both  the  requirement  of  the 
Navy  for  capabUity  of  the  kind  provided  by 
CONDOR  and  the  success  of  the  program  in 
meeting  Its  difficult  technical  performance 
goals.  However,  I  do  not  authorize  produc- 
tion go-ahead  at  this  time.  Expenditures  and 
liability  to  the  Ghavernment  will  be  limited 
until  deflciencles  have  been  corrected. 

The  Navy  wUl  provide  by  1  December  1975, 
a  plan  for  correcting  the  primary  program 
and  system  deficiencies  illuminated  by  the 
DSARC.  The  plan  will  assure  that  necessary 
changes  have  been  defined  to  improve  over- 
all s>-stem  reliability  and  to  demonstrate  by 
laboratory  and  flight  tests  that  reliability 
requirements  have  been  satisfied.  The  ac- 
tivity in  thU  regard  will  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Incorporate  Improvements  and  perform 
appropriate  reliability  testing  of  approxi- 
mately 10  of  the  existing  missiles  In  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  set  forth  by  DD(T&E). 

Propose  pre-prcductlon  activity  which  can 
provide  necessary  material  support  for  an 
Initial  production  rate  of  five  missiles  per 
month.  Government  exposure  relative  to 
commitments  for  long  lead  time  materials 
and  facilities  will  be  limited  to  $10  mUllon 
until  certification  of  accomplishment  (i.e., 
satisfactory  results  of  testing  of  existing 
missiles)  has  been  provided  by  the  DD 
(T&E). 

Develop  a  production  plan  wherein  con- 
tractual provisions  and  commitments  are 
oriented  to  the  accomplishment  of  goals 
rather  than  calendar  milestones.  Including 
testing  to  be  completed  In  each  phase  of  the 
plan. 

Submit  by  l  December  1976  a  detaUed  test 
and  evaluation  plan  to  the  DD  (T&E)  for 
review  and  coordination.  The  Plan  should 
clearly  identify  test  objectives  and  evalua- 
tion criteria  for  testing  of  the  existing  10 
pilot  production  missiles. 

With  regard  to  the  Issue  of  weapon  sys- 
tem missile  effectiveness,  the  Navy  wlU 
undertake  a  study  to  evaluate  Condor  sys- 
tem vulnerability  to  countermeasures  and 
air    defenses    Including    Interceptor/fightet 
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forces.  This  study  activity  should  be  supple- 
mented by  considering  other  aspects  such  as 
the  feasibility  of  additional  testing  utilizing 
penetration  aids,  tactics  and  terminal  de- 
fensive countermeasures,  e.g.,  smoke. 

I  recognize  that  due  to  funding  con- 
straints, the  Integrated  Logistics  Support 
Plan  (ILSP)  has  not  been  updated  to  re- 
flect recent  program  definition  In  the  areas 
of  reliability,  spares  support,  maintenance, 
and  revised  II£P  for  review  and  approval. 
Therefore,  the  Navy  will  submit  a  revised 
ILSP  for  review  and  approval.  The  ILSP  will 
address  reliability  demonstration  plans  and 
the  refiectlon  of  these  plans  on  support  costs. 
The  ILSP  win  also  address  current  opera- 
tional training  concepts  and  provide  a  de- 
scription of  and  an  associated  development 
schedule  for  required  trainer  equipments.  A 
production  readiness  review  will  be  accom- 
plished prior  to  a  full  production  decision. 
This  review  will  Include  the  general  area 
of  support  planning. 

The  draft  DCP  No.  14,  Revision  B,  will 
be  revised  by  the  Navy  to  refiect  this  de- 
cision and  submitted  by  1  December  1976. 

Following  successful  completion  of  the 
above  actions,  including  the  additional  test- 
ing on  existing  pilot  production  missiles, 
the  Navy  will  seek  DSARC  approval  to  enter 
Into  limited  production  of  the  missile. 

W.  P.  Clemknts,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secketabt  op  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Memorandum  for  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 

Defense 
Subject:   AaM-53-B — CONDOR  Missile  Pro- 
gram— ACTION  Memorandum 

On  30  September  1975  a  DSARC  III  review 
of  the  CONDOR  program  was  accomplished 
to  determine  the  readiness  of  the  missile 
system  to  proceed  into  the  production  phase. 

The  Navy's  recommended  program  was  to 
proceed  Into  low  rate  (approximately  five 
missiles  per  month)  production  and,  In 
parallel,  to  complete  pre-production  quali- 
fication and  reliability  demonstrations  de- 
ferred from  the  previous  pilot  production 
program.  After  successful  completion  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  deferred  activities,  the 
CONDOR  program  would  commence  full  rate 
production.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
on  12  August  1975  issued  a  provisional  re- 
lease of  the  CONDOR  missile  system  for  Serv- 
ice use,  with  a  full  release  to  be  provided 
after  successful  completion  of  the  follow- 
on  testing. 

After  much  deliberation,  with  regard  to 
the  Operational  Evaluation  reliability  test 
results  and  the  status  of  overall  CONDOR 
production  readiness,  the  DSARC  recom- 
mends that  a  production  go-ahead  not  be 
authorized  until  deficiencies  have  been  cor- 
rected. The  ASD(PA&E)  has  taken  a  strong 
position  that  CONDOR  represents  a  "nice  to 
have"  weapon  at  best,  and  only  If  its  cost  Is 
low,  and  its  reliability  high.  Sinpe  the  cur- 
rent CONDOR  does  not  meet  these  criteria, 
he  believes  that  the  program  should  not  con- 
tinue towards  production  released  at  this 
time.  It  has  been  a  poorly  managed  pro- 
gram with  very  limited  production  buys 
planned.  It  is  a  prime  candidate  for  total 
cancellation  if  budget  restrictions  persist.  He 
believes  at  best,  OSD  should  investigate  "sal- 
vaging" parts  of  the  CONDOR  seeker  as  an 
alternate  guidance  mode  for  HARPOON. 

The  attached  memorandum,  for  your  sig- 
nature, directs  the  Navy  to : 

Perform  additional  appropriate  reliability 
testing. 

Propose  pre-production  activity  which  can 
support  an  initial  limited  production  rate. 

The  attached  memorandum  has  been  dls- 
cus.=ed  with  the  Under  Secretary  of  Navy. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  think  there  are 
some  grounds  for  the  apprehensions  he 
has  expressed.  In  view  of  those  appre- 
hensions about  this  program,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  going  to  offer,  and  I  send  to 
the  desk  now,  a  substitute  amendment 
which  would  limit  the  availability  of 
funds  to  $10  million  until  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  and  advices  the 
Congress  that  the  CONDOR  missile  sys- 
tem has  successfully  completed  testing 
and  can  be  released  for  production. 

I  ask  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  line  7,  after  "$1,190,100,000," 
insert  the  following:  "of  which  no  more  than 
$10,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  Condor 
missile  program  until  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  and  advises  the  Congress 
that  the  Condor  missile  system  has  success- 
fully completed  testing  and  can  be  released 
for  production," 

On  page  25,  line  11,  after  "$329,200,000," 
insert  the  following  "of  which  no  funds  shall 
be  avaUable  for  the  Condor  missile  program 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  and 
advises  the  Congress  that  the  Condor  missile 
system  has  successfully  completed  testing 
and  can  be  released  for  production," 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Mlddendorf .  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  13, 1975. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan,  In  view  of  our 
mutual  interest  in  the  CONDOR  program, 
I  thought  it  appropriate  to  advise  you  of 
the  results  of  the  mlssUe's  recent  DSARC  HI. 

The  decision  memorandum  basically  sup- 
ports the  Navy  position  regarding  production 
of  CONDOR.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense reaffirmed  the  operational  requirement 
for  CONDOR  and  recognized  the  success  of 
the  system  In  achieving  its  difficult  technical 
goals.  However,  he  expressed  some  concern 
about  missile  reliability. 

The  decision  authorized  the  Navy  to  pro- 
ceed toward  a  FY-76  production  go-ahead 
and  Is  consistent  with  recommendations 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  its 
4  November  letter  report. 

In  consonance  with  these  recommenda- 
tions, we  wUl  complete  the  preproduction 
laboratory  tests  that  commenced  In  August 
1975.  Additionally,  we  will  prosecute  a  captive 
carry  flight  test  program  utilizing  ten  of 
our  remaining  pilot  production  missiles.  This 
latter  testing  will  begin  next  month  and  will 
be  finished  In  February  1976. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  the  DSARC 
authorized  funding  to  conduct  the  above 
tests.  It  also  provides  ten  million  dollars 
for  long-lead  materials  and  facilities  to  sup- 
port FY-76  production.  The  full  funding  re- 
quired for  procurement  of  the  authorized 
quantity  of  missiles  will  be  subject  to 
DSARC  review  in  March  or  April  1976  after 
completion  of  these  additional  evaluations. 

I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  of  these  de- 
velopments. The  program  contains  the  nec- 


essary checks  and  balances  to  Insure  that 
the  hardware  received  Is  the  very  best  ob- 
tainable and  will  provide  the  fieet  with  a 
much  needed  capability.  We  remain  confi- 
dent that  reliable  missiles  can  be  produced 
in  FY-76. 

Sincerely, 

J.  William  Middendobf,  II, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  substitute  amend- 
ment with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  believe  It  is  acceptable 
to  him.  I  believe  by  this  amendment  we 
wUl  accomplish  the  objective  that  the 
Senator  desires  without  removing  from 
the  bill  the  money  that  should  be  avail- 
able when  needed  if  the  testing  proves 
s&.t>isf  ELCtorv 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  question  with  respect  to  the 
substitute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  On  the  certification 
that  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  make  with  respect  to  the  Condor,  I 
take  it  that  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  that  certification  be 
made  to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  amendment's 
reference  to  the  Congress  would  mean 
both  Houses,  of  course. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Both.  But  the  re- 
ceiving person  for  the  certification  would 
be  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, since  we  are  dealing  here  with  an 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
subscribe  to  what  the  Senator  said.  That 
is  the  intent.  Let  the  legislative  history 
of  this  amendment  so  reflect  so  there  will 
be  no  mistake  about  it.  It  would  be  tbe 
duty  of  the  Navy  to  make  its  report  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  One  other  question 
simply  for  the  purposes  of  legislative 
history.  With  this  certification,  I  under- 
stand it  would  not  be  a  certification 
that  says,  "Dear  Senator  McClellan, 
Condor  is  OK."  "Dear  Mr.  Mahon,  the 
Condor  is  good." 

Rather,  along  with  the  certification 
would  be  su£Qcient  backup  material  so 
as  to  give  us  some  judgment  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  certification  which  is 
being  sent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  sure  that  is 
correct.  I  am  sure  the  Navy  understands, 
Mr.  President,  that  no  subterfuge  would 
be  satisfactory,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  undertake  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  With  those  two  very 
satisfactory  explanations,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  substitute  as 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  TAPT.  wm  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  commend  the  Senator  on  his 
amendment.  I  believe  It  has  resolved 
what  could  really  be  a  gross  misunder- 
standing about  what  I  think  Is  a  terribly 
important  project  which  we  have  studied 
In  the  Armed  Services  Committee  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 
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Condor  is  one  of  our  most  important 
precision-giiided  weapons  programs.  Pre- 
cision-guided weapons  promise  to  revo- 
lutionize warfare.  What  tliey  mean  es- 
sentially is  that  any  target  can  be  hit, 
and  that  it  only  takes  one  weapon  fired 
to  malce  one  hit. 

Most  importantly,  we  have  precision- 
guided  weapons,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not.  It  is  one  of  the  few  areas  left 
where  we  retain  a  clear  lead  over  the 
Soviets  in  an  important  area.  Such  areas 
are  particularly  few  in  naval  warfare, 
which  is  what  Condor  is  for. 

As  to  the  specifics  of  the  program: 

First.  The  DSARC  on  the  Condor  sys- 
tem was  favorable  and  gave  the  go-ahead 
for  production.  That  occurred  in  August 
of  this  year. 

Second.  Following  the  DSARC,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pro- 
grams Analysis  and  Evaluation — P.A.  It 
E. — expressed  certain  technical  reserva- 
tions concerning  the  program. 

Third.  It  was  then  decided  to  under- 
take fxirther  tests  before  going  into  pro- 
ducticHi.  in  order  to  satisfy  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Deputy  Secretary. 
Those  tests  will  begin  next  month  and 
will  be  completed  by  February  of  1976. 
Following  the  tests,  the  DSARC  will  be 
reviewed,  and  only  if  the  DSARC  is  fully 
satisfied  that  the  questions  raised  by 
P-A.  L  E.  have  been  fully  and  satisfacto- 
rily answered,  will  production  fimds  be 
spent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  within  those 
giildellnes,  the  amendment  the  Sena- 
tor has  worked  out  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  a  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  thd  matter,  and  I  trust  that  the 
Navy  and  the  Defense  Department  will 
move  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
resolve  this  question  and  advise  Con- 
gress on  it,  so  that  the  program  can 
proceed,  because  I  think  it  is  extremely 
vital  to  our  defense  needs  that  it  should 
proceed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  thiat  the  parliamentary 
situation  necessitates  a  change  in  proce- 
dure. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  parliamentary  difiQculty,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  my  amendment, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Arlcansas  may 
offer  his  amendment  with  me  as  a 
cosponsor  thereof. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
offer  the  amendment  that  I  offered  as  a 
substitute  a  while  ago  as  an  original 
amendment,  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eaglkton)  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCLfXLAN),  for  Umself  and  Mr.  Eaglkton, 
proposes  an  amendment. 

Mr.  McClellan's  amendment  is  as 
f<dlows: 

On  page  25.  line  7,  after  "$1,190,000,"  Insert 
the  following:  "of  which  no  more  than 
•10,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  Condor 


missile  program  until  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  and  advises  the  Congress 
that  the  Condor  missile  system  has  success- 
fully completed  testing  and  can  be  released 
for  Firoductlon." 

On  page  25,  line  11.  after  "$329,200,000," 
insert  the  following:  'of  which  no  funds 
shall  be  avaUable  for  the  Condor  missile  pro- 
gram until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines and  advises  the  Congress  that  the 
Condor  missile  system  has  successfully  com- 
pleted testing  and  can  be  released  for  pro- 
duction.". 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  small,  but  significant 
aspect  of  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
we  are  debating  today.  I  am  referring  to 
that  section  of  title  I,  the  appropriation 
for  military  personnel,  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mends restoring  $6.3  million  out  of  a  total 
of  $15  million  cut  by  the  House  for  so- 
called  counselor  positions. 

As  a  long-time  foe  of  increased  military 
spending.  I  trust  my  remarks  will  carry 
added  weight  when  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  increasing  the  defense  appropriation 
in  this  one  area.  For,  included  within  the 
overall  generic  term  "counselor,"  is  the 
core  of  an  increasingly  successful — and 
increasingly  necessary — set  of  programs 
to  treat  and  otherwise  counsel  alcoholic 
and  drug-dependent  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents. 

As  the  newly  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
point  to  the  work  of  my  predecessor.  Sen- 
ator Harold  Hughes,  in  attempting  to 
bring  about  a  heightened  appreciation  of 
the  social  and  financial  costs  of  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse  to  the  military. 
Through  legislation  and  oversight.  Sen- 
ator Hughes,  who  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  was  able 
to  throw  out  a  challenge  to  the  armed 
services  to  attempt  to  alleviate  some  of 
those  costs.  And  in  the  last  few  years,  I 
am  happy  to  report,  the  various  branches 
of  the  military  have  begim  to  respond 
with  positive  results  to  that  challenge. 

In  title  V  of  Public  Law  92-129.  for  ex- 
ample, Congress  specifically  directed  the 
Defense  Department  to  identify,  treat, 
and  rehabilitate  drug  and  alcohol  de- 
pendent members  of  the  armed  forces. 
As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  the  Defense 
Secretary  and  the  various  Service  Secre- 
taries issued  comprehensive  directives, 
resulting  in  drug  and  alcohol  programs 
which  encompassed  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation.  Program  re- 
finements and  improvements  continue. 
Studies  show  these  programs  to  be  cost 
effective,  and  resultant  savings  of  lost 


time  and  manpower  resources  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  program  expenditures: 

The  Navy,  for  example,  has  trained 
over  200  medical  staff  personnel  in  the 
recognition  and  diagnosis  of  alcoholism, 
and  its  medical  corps  claims  to  be  iden- 
tifying over  12,000  cases  per  year  among 
active  duty  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
members.  The  Navy  alone  is  treating  over 
4,500  cases  each  year,  with  a  claimed 
success  rate  of  70  percent.  I  don't  have  to 
spell  out  the  intolerably  high  costs  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  to  those  individuals,  of 
-allowing  those  cases  to  go  untreated. 
MThat's  more,  over  8,000  Navy  personnel 
were  identified  as  drug  abusers  during 
fiscal  year  1975.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  any 
cutback  in  treatment  capacity  for  those 
alcoholic  and  drug  dependent  individuals 
would  be  the  most  futile  of  congressional 
economies. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  legitimate 
questions  to  be  raised  about  the  larger 
generic  term  "counselor"  as  used  by  the 
military  in  its  budget  requests,  and  the 
inabiUty  of  the  House  and  Senate  appro- 
priations committees  to  get  adequate 
breakdowns  of  personnel  in  each  cate- 
gory included  under  that  term.  Such 
categories  cover  a  wide  range,  and  in- 
clude career  counselors,  chaplains,  equal 
opportunities  counselors,  and  others,  in 
addition  to  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  personnel.  A  study  of  these 
questions  and  of  the  needs. in  each  spe- 
cific area,  as  Is  recommended  by  my  Ap- 
propriations Committee  colleagues  in 
both  Houses,  is  clearly  appropriate. 

Meanwhile.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  supporting  tiie  Senate  Com- 
mittee position,  which  restores  part  of 
the  money  cut  by  the  House,  until  such 
time  as  the  results  of  those  studies  are 
available.  To  do  otherwise  may  need- 
lessly jeopardize  some  of  the  most  cost 
effective  programs  in  a  branch  of  govern- 
ment not  ordinarily  commended  by  Con- 
gress for  cost  effectiveness. 

NEED  FOR  A  STRONG  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  recur- 
rence of  and  threats  of  civil  strife  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  Africa  and  in  Western 
Europe  serve  to  underline  the  fragility 
of  efforts  by  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish more  cordial  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  Red  China.  The  conflicts  and 
threats  have  particularly  ominous  con- 
notations in  this  so-called  era  of  detente, 
and  they  serve  as  a  reminder  that  peace 
is  a  fragile  state  of  mankind  and  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  be  lulled 
Into  a  sense  of  compliant  security  by  in- 
ternational agreements  made  or  the 
promise  of  agreements  to  come. 

Given  the  gravity  of  world  problems 
we  must  not  weaken  our  vigilance  and 
sense  of  purposef ulness  in  defending  our- 
selves against  potential  enemies  abroad. 
We  must  not  delude  ouurselves  into 
thinking  that  this  era  of  so-called  de- 
tente guarantees  us  conditions  of  secu- 
rity to  dwell  exclusively  on  our  troubles 
at  home. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  recognize  that 
the  generation  of  peace  is  not  yet  at 
hand.  There  is  perhaps  more  need  now 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Korean  war 
for  a  strong  and  flexible  U.S.  defense.  We 
have  had  ample  demonstration  that  the 
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leaders  of  the  communist  world  respect 
only  one  thing — and  that  is  power.  We 
have  had  more- than  enough  experience 
to  show  that  we  can  bargain  seriously 
with  our  Communist  rivals  only  if  we  do 
so  from  a  position  of  strength.  It  is  the 
only  language  they  understand  and  re- 
spect. For  those  who  would  prefer  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  more 
trustingly,  let  me  citi  a  statement  of  So- 
viet Communist  Party  Secretary  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  to  Eastern  European  leaders 
just  2  years  ago.  He  said  that  the 
Kremlin's  detente  with  the  West  only 
represents  a  new  tactic,  not  a  change  in 
strategy.  According  to  U.S.  intelligence 
reports,  Brezhnev  allegedly  said  that  the 
tactic  is  designed  to  i>ennit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  achieve  overwhelming  military 
superiority  in  the  next  decade.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  would  use  feigned  ac- 
commodation with  the  West  to  advance 
the  international  objectives  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  statement  explains  and  confirms 
the  substance  of  a  speech  delivered  by  a 
Politburo  member,  Michael  Suslov,  at 
the  Communist  Party  anniversary  meet- 
ing after  Brezhnev  returned  from  his 
visit  to  Washington  2  years  ago.  Sus- 
lov said: 

The  ideological  struggle.  In  which  there  Is 
DO  peaceful  coexistence  between  socialism 
and  capitalism,  and  cannot  be,  Is  now  par- 
ticularly acute.  And  It  goes  without  saying 
that  sharp  class  struggle  in  the  International 
arena  and  with  the  capitalist  countries  con- 
tinues. 

There  are  some  sections  of  our  society 
that  dismiss  these,  as  well  as  even  more 
provocative  remarlts,  as  internal  wran- 
gling or  propaganda  for  home  consump- 
tion. But  the  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  building  up  its  nuclear  potential  at  an 
accelerated  pace,  and  is  involving  Itself 
in  dangerous,  high  risk  foreign  involve- 
ments, such  as  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
Portugal  and  Spain.  One  of  the  most 
alarming  aspects  of  this  stuation  has 
been  that,  while  the  Russian  leaders  have 
been  expanding  their  military  might  and 
capabilities  in  crash  programs,  pressure 
has  been  building  in  Washington  to  make 
deep  cuts  in  our  defense  budget.  And 
this  appropriations  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  represents  a  bare-boned  defense 
structure,  stripped  not  only  of  fat  but 
also  cutting  deeply  into  needed  meat 
and  muscle.  I  view  this  bill  with  trepi- 
dation because  of  the  sharp  reductions  it 
represents.  And  I  am  opposed  to  any  fur- 
ther reductions  in  defense  spending  based 
on  detente  or  any  other  promise  of  peace. 

It  is  worth  quoting  a  pertinent  and 
timely  admonition  made  in  1945  by  a 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  Lo- 
vett.  He  said  in  a  somewhat  similar  con- 
text: "You  don't  take  off  your  overcoat 
in  Washington  every  time  the  sun  shines 
in  Moscow."  More  recently,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  in  his 
appearance  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee warned :  "Detente  without  defense 
is  delusion." 

Mr.  President,  these  remarks  reflect 
the  attitude  of  caution  that  we,  as  a 


nation  confronting  many  new  challenges 
at  home  and  abroad,  must  adopt  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  pros- 
perity. 

LEGISLATIVE  ATTAIRS   ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  Senator  McClellan  about 
the  discussion  of  Legislative  Affairs  Ac- 
tivities that  begins  on  page  26  of  the 
committee's  report. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  be  deUghted 
to  respond  to  the  Senator's  questions. 
But  first,  I  want  to  thank  and  commend 
him  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  him  and  his  staff,  that  the  com- 
mittee was  able  to  obtain  the  information 
and  include  the  material  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
pages  26  through  32  of  the  committee 
report  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Legislative  Affairs  Activities 

Every  year  since  1960,  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  has  Included  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds  that  could 
be  used  for  "legislative  liaison"  activities.  The 
earliest  limitation  (fiscal  year  1960)  was  $2.65 
million,  however  this  was  reduced  to  $.95 
million  in  fiscal  year  1961  and  then  gradually 
increased  to  the  level  of  $1.5  million  re- 
quested by  the  Department  In  this  year's  bUl. 

The  Committee  completed  a  recent  review 
of  the  legislative  history  and  present  im- 
plementation of  this  limitation,  and  found 
that  the  criteria  used  in  determining  ex- 
penditures for  personnel  subject  to  the  lim- 
itation are  not  precise,  and  exclude  a  size- 
able number  of  individuals  who  should  be 
Included  within  the  limitation.  Specifically, 
the  Department  advised  that  the  criteria  used 
in  determining  expenditures  subject  to  the 
limitation  presently  are: 

Cost  of  personnel,  assigned  to  or  physically 
located  in  the  liaison  offices  on  the  bill,  in- 
cluding clerical  personnel 

Cost  of  all  other  personnel  in  the  offices  of 
legislative  affairs  who  devote  an  average  (on 
annual  basis)  of  40  percent  or  more  of  their 
time  in  contact  with  the  Congress  (This  time 
Includes  all  time  spent  on  the  Hill  In  direct 
contact  with  members,  committees  or  staffs 
by  telephone  or  otherwise) 

Cost  of  clerical  personnel  who  spent  40 
percent  or  more  of  their  time  assisting  per- 
sons designated  In  the  previous  paragraph. 

The  Committee  was  further  advised  that 
there  are  a  significant  number  of  individuals 
who  would  meet  the  above  criteria,  but  are 
fpeclflcally  excluded  from  the  limitation. 
Thess  principally  involve  individuals  who 
serve  as  congressional  liaison  for  the  various 
budget  officers  In  the  military  departments 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Department  stated  that  "because  the 
budget  officers  are  not  affiliated  with  the 
legislative  liaison  offices  of  the  three  services 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Legislative  affairs  office,  they  are  not  in- . 
eluded  in  the  limitation."  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Legislative  Affairs,  his  princi- 
pal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  D«fense, 
along  with  the  Chiefs  and  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Legislative  liaison  in  each  of  the  military 
departments  has  been  specifically  excluded 
from  the  limitation  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  even  though  they  are  responsible 


for  the  respectire  legislative  activities  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  each 
of  the  services. 

In  the  past  the  Department  has  kept  track 
of  legislative  affairs  personnel  in  three  cate- 
gories: Legislative  Liaison  (subject  to  the 
limitation).  Other  Legislative  Affairs  (not 
subject  to  the  limitation)  and  Administra- 
tion (not  subject  to  the  limitation).  There 
nowhere  exists  a  Department  of  Defense  Di- 
rective that  clearly  specifies  the  interpreta- 
tion of  these  categories  and  they  are  in  fact 
based  on  an  internal  Department  of  Defense 
memorandum  that  was  issued  in  1962. 

F\irthermore.  although  the  department 
keeps  track  of  all  three  legislative  activities, 
data  is  provided  on  a  regular  basis  to  the 
Committee  on  only  the  first  category — legis- 
lative liaison  subject  to  the  limitation  in  the 
Appropriations  bill.  Over  the  past  years  when 
the  limitation  was  in  effect,  this  has  resulted 
In  a  curious  situation  which  Is  displayed  on 
the  following  table : 

LEGISLATIVE  AFFAIRS  COSTS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

|ln  millions  of  doll«r$| 


Legis- 

lative 

Public 

liaison 

Other 

Total,  ill 

Law 

subject 

legis- 

Admin- 

legis- 

Fiscal 

limi- 

to limi- 

lative 

istra- 

lative 

year 

tation 

tation 

affairs 

tion 

aflain 

1960 

.       2.65  . 
.95 

1961 

0.81 

0.81 

0.92 

2.5 

1962 

.95 

.86 

.^ 

1.2 

2.9 

1963 

.95 

.73 

1.1 

1.3 

3.1 

1964 

.95 

.82 

l.I 

1.3 

3.2 

1965..'.... 

.95 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1966 

.95 

.85 

1.3 

1.4 

3.5 

1967 

.95 

.93 

1.4 

1.4 

3.7 

1968 

.95 

.94 

1.4 

1.4 

3.8 

1969-  .    . 

.95 

.94 

1.5 

1.5 

4.0 

1970 

1.15 

1.1 

1.7 

1.8 

4.6 

1971 

1.15 

1.1 

1.7 

2.0 

4.8 

1972 

1.15 

1.1 

1.7 

2.0 

4.9 

1973  

1.15 

1.1 

1.9 

2.2 

5.3 

1974 

1.3 

1.2 

1.9 

2.7 

5.8 

1975 » 

1.32 

1.3 

2.2 

2.8 

6.3 

1976 

.      M.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

>  Estimated. 

>  Request. 


Note.— Includes  only  those  expenditures  for  personnel  in 
legislative  liaison  offices,  using  records  maintained  by  the  Ofliee 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (legislative  affairs).  NA 
means  not  available. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  al- 
though the  costs  subject  to  the  limitation 
have  increased  by  only  58  percent  in  the 
past  15  years,  other  categories  have  In- 
creased significantly— "Other  legislative  Af- 
fairs" has  increased  172  percent  during  the 
same  time,  and  administration  by  211  per- 
cent. All  Legislative  Affairs  activities  In- 
creased by  152  percent  during  these  15  years 
It  is  possible  that  there  has  been  some 
"migration"  from  the  legislative  liaison  cate- 
gory which  is  subject  to  the  limitation,  to 
the  other  two  categories  that  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation,  although  the  Com- 
mittee is  convinced  there  has  been  no  con- 
scious attempt  on  the  part  of  DOD  to  do 
this.  Such  migration  Is  a  natural  tendency 
of  any  bureaucrtwiy  where  one  portion  Is 
subject  to  a  dollar  limitation,  but  another 
portion  isn't. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  large  Increase  in 
legislative  affairs  costs  results  from  the  size- 
able increase  in  the  Department's  legislative 
workload  in  the  past  few  years,  which  Is 
briefly  described  below. 

Appearance  of  DOD  Wittiesses  Before  Con- 
gress. One  review  showed  that  the  require- 
ment for  DOD  witnesses  at  congressional 
sessions  rose  from  260  in  1964  to  over  400  in 
1974.  an  Increase  of  55  percent.  This  is  shown 
on  the  following  table: 
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Change,  1964-74 


1964 


1968 


1912 


1974 


Number 


Percent 


Sessions 

Total  wttnesses [lllllllllllll ^ 

Hours  of  actual  testimony millllllinillllj' 

•4an-hour$  before  Congress —.""IIIII""^! 

Approximate  lengtli  of  hearings  in  «rards> """""""IIII 


260 

330 

630 

688 

650 

3,660 

1,575 

7,627 

4,000.000 

5.000,000 

370 

860 

2,376 

5,522 

11,000,000 


402 

870 

2,582 

7,746 

16,000,000 


142 

240 

1.932 

6,171 

12,000,000 


ss 

38 

2S7 
392 
300 


I  The  hearings  include  only  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Committee  hearings  on  the  DOD  Prxuremenf  and  R.O.T.  8  E.  bill. 


Congressional  Inquiries.  There  has  been  an 
increaM  during  the  past  decade  of  61  per- 
cent In  written  and  telephonic  queries.  In 
1974  there  were  over  one  million  such  in- 
quiries In  the  Washington  area  alone.  This 
is  shown  In  the  following  table: 

CONGRESSIONAL    INQUIRIES    FOR    SELECTED    CALENDAR 
YEARS 

(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Congres- 
siomi 


Increase 
1964-74 


Num-     Per- 
inquiries     1964    1969    1973    1974     i  1975         ber    cent 


mltted  In  bearings  to  just  one  witness — the 
Secretary  of  Defense — has  Increased  dra- 
matically. (The  Service  Secretaries,  Joint 
Chiefs  and  others  have  similar  requests.)  In 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1975,  293  ques- 
tions were  submitted;  during  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1976,  745  questions  were  submit- 
ted— 150  percent  above  the  level  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1974.  This  Is  shown  In  the  table 
below: 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTEED 
TO  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  BY  CONGRESS  DURING  BUDG- 
ET HEARINGS  JANUARY  TO  MARCH  ON  FISCAL  YEAR 
1975AND  1976  BUDGETS 


Fiscal  year 
1975 


Category 


Num- 
ber 


^ 


Fiscal  year 
1976 

Num-    Per- 
ber    cent 


Change 
1975-76 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Manpower... 
Management. 
Security 
assistance.. 


41 
33 

to 


14 

11 


70 
100 

51 


9 
13 


29 
67 

41 


Total 293    100       745     100 


452 


71 
203 

410 


"fitten 98     178     140     152         175  54       55 

Telephonic.    568      759     774     855         900         287       51 


Fiscal  year 
1975 


Fiscal  year 
1976 


Change 
1975-76 


Total 666     937     914  1,007     1,075        341       51 


Num-    Per-    Num-    Per-      Num-      Per- 
Category  ber    cent       ber    cent         ber      cent 


■  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the  1st  quarter. 

Diatritnition  of  Congressional   Questions. 
The  number  of  supplemental  questions  sub- 


International 

environment'. 
Strategic  forces.. 
General  purpose 

forces 


99 

60 


34 

20 


328 
% 


44 

13 


50      17        100        13 


229 
36 

50 


231 
60 

100 


>  Includes  Vietnam. 

DOD  Legislative  Workload.  The  following 
table  was  prepared  by  the  Department  in 
order  to  quantify  the  legislative  workload 
in  man-hours  In  the  Washington  area  only 
for  eight  major  categories  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  review  of  this  area,  conducted  by 
the  Department  was  Incomplete  and  intended 
only  to  depict  trends  in  "ballpark"  terms, 
estimated  that  approximately  4.9  million 
man-hours  (about  2,300  full  man  years)  were 
required  to  handle  legislative  activities  dur- 
ing the  year. 


MAN-HOURS  SPENT  ON  DOD  LEGISUTIVE  ACTIVITIES.  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


Organization 


*^«*«s  „  Briefings  for 

testimony  Congressionals  Congressionals    Members  and 

(budget)       (telephone)  (written)  staffs 


Travel 


Congressional 
Congressional  directives        Legislative 

notification  studies/reports        processing 


Total 


Army 

Navy 

Air  Force. 
USMC. 


ASO(LA) 

ASO(PA) 

ASD(P.A.  «  E.) 

ASD(INT) 

ASO(ISA) : 

ASD(M.  «  R.A.) 

ASO(l.  *L.) 

ASD(H.  t  L) 

ASO(C) 


303,730 

134,622 

276, 713 

28,079 

2,600 
4,160  . 

16.710  . 

12.480  . 

iJo- 


527,580 
102.500 


450 


738,620 

354,798 

661, 832 

79,825 

""5.'544'; 

750 

208 

13,105 

37,440 

■"6^566" 


161. 180 

21,882 

154,740 

1,374 


589 
2,080 


135,060 

32,546 

2,592 

522 


31,660 

4,195 

5,371 

145 


1,150 


80 


60 


40 


306,324 
2,484 

188,005 
7,600 


1,840  .. 

'3i,'206' 
86" 


ToUI. 


166, 720 

2,370.884 

43,484 

696,511 

20,736 

1,309,989 

10,035 

127.580 

74.880 

22,464 

33,603 

6.340 

4368 

4,128 

34.532 

10,400 

93.600 

76.960 

2,500 

9,870 
42.000 

784, 849 


630,530 


1,898,622 


341,'925 


170, 780 


42,561 


537. 533 


280,467 


4, 881, 097 


In  bringing  up  this  subject  as  an  item  of 
special  Interest  It  Is  the  Committee's  Intent 
merely  to  clarify  the  situation.  The  Com- 
mittee firmly  believes  that  to  the  extent  the 
legislative  workload  requires  it,  the  Depart- 
ment must  be  provided  funding  that  will  en- 
able it  to  meet  the  legislative  demands  placed 
on  It.  The  necessary  functions  of  legislative 
affairs  and  liaison  must  be  continued  in  order 
to  assist  the  Congress  in  doing  business  with 
the  Department.  However,  as  shown  in  the 
tables  and  discussion,  these  workloads  have 
increased  dramatically,  and  every  member 
must  recognize  that  there  is  a  sizeable  cost 
to  provide  these  Increasing  services  for  the 
Congress.  The  Department's  costs  in  this 
area  can  be  reduced  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  demands  on  it  are  reduced. 

The  Conunittee  would  like  to  concur  in  a 
special  point  made  in  the  House  committee 
report  on  this  subject — namely  Its  own  rela- 
tionship with  the  Department  in  these  mat- 
ters. Throughout  the  years,  the  Committee 
has  fvmneled  most  of  its  inquiries  and  re- 
quests for  assistance  through  the  budget  offi- 
cers or  comptroller  organizations  of  the  DOD 
or  services  because  of  the  natural  affinity  be- 
tween these  organla»tlons  and  the  Appropri- 


ations Conunlttee.  While  always  reserving  the 
right  to  call  upon  all  organizations  of  the 
defense  establishment  for  assistance,  the  pri- 
mary interface  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees and  the  Department  of  Defense  nec- 
essarUy  mvist  be  through  the  budget  offices 
and  comptroller  organizations.  During  the 
past  year,  althoiUfh  the  demands  on  those 
organizations  have  Increased  (particularly  in 
response  to  the  new  House  and  Senate  Budget 
committee  requirements,  those  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  the  new  budget 
process  under  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974),  these  organizations 
have  continued  to  provide  effective  support 
to  the  Committee.  The  Committee  expects 
to  see  such  support  continued. 

As  a  result  of  the  consideration  discussed 
above,  the  Committee  is  directing  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  revise  its  accounting  for 
personnel  and  costs  associated  with  legisla- 
tive activities.  The  Department  is  to  Issue  a 
DOD  Directive  not  later  than  January  1,  1976 
that  provides  specific  guidance  on  the  cate- 
gories of  legislative  activities.  The  following 
definitions  are  appropriate  for  Inclusion  In 
tbls  DOD  Directive. 


DEFINITIONS   FOB   LEGISLATIVE   ACTIVITIES 

/.  Legislative  liaison 

a.  All  Personnel  assigned,  permanently  or 
temporarily,  to  any  Legislative  Liaison  Office 
(Includes  all  personnel  physically  located  in 
an  office  on  Capitol  Hill.) 

b.  All  personnel  and  staff  of  other  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  activities  or  agencies  whose 
mission  it  Is  to  promote  liaison  of  their  par- 
ticular activity/agency  with  the  Congress 
(Includes  individuals  who  are  performing 
this  function  who  are  assigned  to  budget 
offices  or  program  offices) . 

c.  Personnel  involved  in  preparation  and 
execution  of  congressional  travel. 

d.  Excluded  in  category  I  are  Departmental 
Secretaries  and  their  assistants,  chiefs  of  bu- 
reaios  and  agencies,  administrators  of  special 
departmental  programs,  budget  officers,  etc., 
who  are  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to 
participate  In  the  department's  business 
with  the  Congress. 

//.  Other  legislative  activities   ' 
a.   Those  personnel  not  Included  in   the 
category  "Legislative  Liaison"  in  the  various 
Departments  who  spend  at  least  30  man  days 
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per  year  in  direct  personal  contact  with  com- 
mittees, staff,  and  members  of  the  Congress. 

b.  Personnel  Involved  with  the  dally  rou- 
tine activities  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  a  Legislative  program  such  as  tracking 
legislation,  writing  analyses  and  performing 
research  with  respect  to  legislation. 

c.  Personnel  not  Included  above  who  spend 
more  than  30  man  days  per  year  In  coordi- 
nating and  answering  Congressional  inquir- 
ies, constituent  letters,  and  telephone  In- 
quiries. 

d.  All  Secretarial  and  clerical  employees 
Who  spend  at  least  30  man  days  per  year 
assisting   those  personnel   identified  above. 

The  Department  Is  to  revise  the  special 
exhibit  in  the  Justification  material,  so  that 
the  fiscal  year  1977  budget  submission  iden- 
tifies the  personnel  strengths  and  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  activities  shown  above. 
Each  Justification  book  Is  to  include  this 
revised  special  analysis,  and  OSD  Operations 
and  Maintenance  Justification  book  Is  to  In- 
clude a  consolidated  summjury  for  the  entire 
Department  of  Defense,  in  addition  to  its 
own  summary  of  legislative  activities. 

The  Committee  is  recommending  that 
since  it  will  take  some  time  to  identify  costs 
under  the  new  definitions,  that  the  limita- 
tion in  the  bill  remain  at  the  $1.6  million 
level  in  the  House  bill,  and  those  subject 
to  the  limitation  in  fiscal  year  1976  remain 
the  same  as  under  the  present  DOD  inter- 
pretation. The  fiscal  year  1977  budget  sub- 
mission is  to  include  a  revised  limitation, 
based  on  the  new  definitions  of  legislative 
activities  discussed  above. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Is  it  true,  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan,  that  only  part  of  the  Defense 
Department's  legislative  affairs  activi- 
ties are  included  under  the  limitation 
that  has  appeared  in  Defense  appropria- 
tions acts  since  1960,  and  appears  in 
section  728  of  the  Senate  bill  now  be- 
ing considered? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
Senator.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
interpreted  that  section  to  apply  only  to 
so-called  "legislative  liaison"  activities. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Is  it  true  that  even  under 
the  Defense  Department's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  limitation,  they  have  ex- 
cluded certain  individuals,  like  budget 
oflBcers  who  perform  liaison,  who  really 
ought  to  be  included  based  on  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  say  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  How  much  have  other 
legislative  affairs  and  administration 
increased  in  the  past  15  years,  com- 
pared with  the  portion  subject  to  the 
limitation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Although  the  costs 
subject  to  the  limitation  have  increased 
by  only  58  percent  during  the  past  15 
years,  other  categories  have  increased 
significantly— "other  legislative  affairs" 
have  increased  172  percent  during  the 
same  time  and  "administration"  in- 
creased by  211  percent.  All  legislative  af- 
fairs activities  increased  by  152  percent 
during  these  15  years.  This  is  shown  on 
the  table  on  page  27  of  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Is  it  the  committee's  in- 
tent to  revise  the  DOD  act  next  year  so 
as  to  include  all  of  the  people  discussed 
in  the  committee  report  as  being  imder 
"Legislative  Affairs  Activities"  in  the 
new  definitions  and  in  the  limitation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  department 
has  advised  the  committee  that  it  ^^bl 
provide  the  committee  with  an  estimate 


of  costs  under  the  new  definitions  by 
May  1,  1976.  It  is  my  hope  that  based  on 
those  costs,  we  will  include  a  revised, 
and  more  up-to-date  limitation  in  next 
year's  appropriation  act  for  DOD. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Would  the  Senator  advise 
me  if  it  is  the  committee's  intent  that 
under  the  new  definitions  certain  people 
now  excluded  will  be  included — for  ex- 
ample, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Legislative  Affairs,  all  of  his 
staff,  the  service  chiefs  for  legislative  af- 
fairs, all  budgetary  liaison  oflBcers,  and 
all  individuals  who  devote  at  least  30 
man  days  per  year  to  legislative  activi- 
ties? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, all  of  those  personnel  are  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  revised  definitions. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Would  this  include,  for 
example;  people  in  the  field  agencies — 
say  at  a  Naval  base.  Army  base  or  Air 
Force  base,  who  met  these  criteria? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  those  person- 
nel, regardless  of  the  oflBce  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  and  regardless  of  their  geo- 
graphic location,  are  to  be  included  in 
the  Defense  Department's  report,  if  they 
meet  the  criteria  shown  on  pages  32-33 
of  the  committee  report. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  there  is  always 
a  great  deal  of  testimony,  contact,  and 
explanations  provided  to  Members  of 
Congress  by  Service  Secretaries,  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  program  managers,  et  cetera. 
We  have  specifically  excluded  these  per- 
sonnel from  the  definition  of  legislative 
activities  even  though  you  and  I  know 
they  can  be  and  usually  are  far  more 
effective  in  explaining  DOD  programs 
and  budget  requests  than  any  oflQcer  who 
is  assigned  to  a  legislative  affairs  oflftce. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  DOD  budget  for  legisla- 
tive affairs  will  continue  to  increase  each 
year  if  the  Congress  places  increasing  de- 
mands on  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  DOD  workload  in  this  area  has  risen 
very  rapidly  in  recent  years.  If  my  col- 
leagues were  to  restrain  their  new  de- 
mands on  the  DOD,  we  could  hold  funds 
for  legislative  activities  level  or  perhaps 
decrease  them  if  eflQciencies  could  be  ef- 
fected. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  explanations  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
place  similar  limitations  on  appropria- 
tions bills  for  other  departments  in  the 
executive  branch.  I  do  not  believe  that 
DOD  should  be  singled  out,  although 
they  certainly  have  the  largest  budget  of 
any  agency  for  legislative  affairs  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  debating  the  1976  and  1977  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
under  the  very  able  leadership  of  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  has  submitted  to 
us  an  appropriation  of  approximately 
$90.87  billion,  a  figure  some  $7  billion 
below  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  critical  time 
in  our  Nation's  history.  Nations  that 
have  traditionally  been  allied  with  us 
for  defense  purposes  have  now  weakened 
or  severed  Uie  ties  that  once  boimd  our 
countries.  Relations  are  strained  with 
Tiurkey;  there  is  a  government  in  Por- 


tugal that  is  unstable  and  our  relation- 
ship with  that  country  is  tenuous;  the 
situation  in  Spain  is  uncertain.  In  fact, 
the  entire  underbelly  of  NATO  Is  inse- 
cure. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  have  made  large  gains 
in  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa.  So- 
viet activity  on  the  oceans  of  the  world 
has  increased  dramatically  over  the  past 
few  years,  especially  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  United  States  has  attempted  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  limita- 
tions on  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Those 
efforts  should  continue.  However,  there 
are  basic  philosophical  differences  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  fundamental  differences  that  can- 
not be  negotiated,  only  appeased. 

Peace  cannot  be  gained  at  any  cost. 
The  United  States  must  be  militarily 
vigilant  and  strong.  Allied  and  neutral 
nations  around  the  globe  look  to  the 
United  States  as  a  balancing  force  In  the 
world.  They  depend  on  us.  Mr.  President, 
to  inject  stability  in  those  areas  that 
are  not  stable. 

We  cannot  maintain  the  preeminence 
we  have  had  over  the  years  without  an 
adequate  defense  budget.  The  money  we 
consider  today  for  our  military  is  a 
minimum,  Mr.  President,  not  an  extrava- 
gant amount,  needed  to  carry  out  its 
defense  responsibilities  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Over  43  percent  of  the  funds  being  con- 
sidered are  for  active  duty  and  retired 
military  personnel,  not  for  important 
operational  and  research  and  develop- 
ment functions.  Manpower,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, men  and  women  dedicated  to  keep- 
ing our  country  strong,  make  up  the 
largest  single  category  of  spending  in  the 
budget:  Men  and  women  who  are  con- 
tributing to  our  Nation's  economy,  not 
being  a  drain  on  it. 

Our  military  is  short  on  weapons  sys- 
tems, such  as  tanks,  because  of  foreign 
military  sales.  These  items  must  be 
replaced  in  Inventory. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  United 
States  cannot  maintain  personnel  under 
arms  on  a  numerical  equivalent  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  certainly  not 
Communist  China.  It  would  be  undesir- 
able and  sheer  folly  to  attempt  such  an 
effort.  This  means  then,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  must  have  more  advanced  re- 
search and  development,  better  weapons 
systems,  and  procurement  of  these  sys- 
tems in  adequate  numbers  to  meet  our 
defense  needs  for  our  national  security. 

Unless  our  national  defense  posture  is 
strong,  we  will  not  be  able  to  continue  to 
enjoy  the  freedoms  and  good  life  we 
enjoy  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
total  appropriation  and  resist  cutbacks 
or  ceilings  on  defense  spending.  I  urge, 
also,  that  the  Senate  conferees  not  com- 
promise further  on  reductions  in  this 
appropriation. 

Thank  you. 

VOLUNTEER    ARMT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Army  began  the  transition  from  a 
force  inarmed  largely  by  draftees  to  one 
manned  solely  by  volimteers,  the  major 
concern  was  numbers.  The  central  ques- 
tion was  "Can  the  Army  meet  its  man- 
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power  goals  relying  solely  on  volun- 
teers?" Many  doubted  that  It  could.  The 
Army's  public  image  had  been  tarnished 
by  Vietnam.  Stories  of  drug,  disciplinary 
and  racial  problems  were  commonplace. 
American  youth,  conditioned  by  .  the 
Army's  largely  negative  exposure  in  the 
media,  appeared  little  inclined  to  join 
and  less  inclined  to  remain  in  the  Army's 
ranks. 

The  formidable  task  of  putting  these 
doubts  to  rest  fell  first  on  the  shoulders 
of  Secretary  of  the  Army  "Bo"  Callaway 
and  his  Chief  of  Staff,  the  late  Oen. 
"Abe"  Abrams.  Together,  they  set  out  to 
achieve  this  task.  The  impetus  they  gave 
this  effort  has  been  maintained  by  Sec- 
retary Hoffman  and  Gen.  Fred  Weyand. 
The  results  to  date  are,  indeed,  impres- 
sive. In  the  past  2  years  over  400.000 
young  men  and  women  from  all  across 
America  have  joined  the  Army.  Reenllst- 
ments  are  on  the  Increase  as  well — over 
70,000  this  year  alone. 

Yet  these  numbers,  impressive  though 
they  are.  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of 
the  Volunteer  Army's  progress  to  date. 
We  need  to  look  too  at  the  kind  of  people 
who  are  enlisting.  They  are  better  edu- 
cated, better  motivated,  and  better  dis- 
ciplined. This  increased  quality  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  insistence  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Army  upon  getting  better  sol- 
diers for  the  taxpayers'  investment.  Over 
70  percent  of  the  Army's  new  soldiers 
have  high  school  diplomas.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  percentage  of  new  soldiers  in 
the  lower  mental  category  has  dropped 
from  10  percent  in  fiscal  year  1975  to  6.7 
percent  in  the  first  quarter  1976. 

Not  only  has  the  Anny  worked  hard  to 
improve  its  quality;  it  has  concentratad 
on  becoming  more  representative  of  the 
society  it  is  sworn  to  defend.  For  exam- 
ple, blacks  now  account  for  something 
like  24  percent  of  the  Army's  new  sol- 
diers. Women  comprise  about  9  percent. 
This  speaks  well  of  thtf'^opportunlties 
available  to  these  groups  in^the  Army. 

As  the  Army  proceeds  to  build  and 
sustain  a  quality  volunteer  force,  it  is 
taking  a  hard  look  at  ways  to  increase 
combat  strength  within  existing  man- 
power constraints.  Since  1974,  the  Army 
has  abolished  seven  major  headquarters, 
slashed  the  Pentagon  staff,  and  reduced 
support  activities  worldwide.  These  sav- 
ings are  being  applied  where  it  counts, 
by  enabling  the  Army  to  add  three  new 
combat  divisions  without  an  increase  in 
manpower  levels. 

The  Army's  progress  in  attracting  the 
people  it  needs  and  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  their  advancement  while  cutting 
back  on  nonessential  support  functions 
has  been  truly  remarkable.  It  did  not 
just  happen.  It  required  enlightened 
leadership,  hard  work,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  substantial  congressional 
support. 

Having  reviewed  the  Army's  progress 
in  these  areas,  I  am  convinced  that  with 
our  help,  it  is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming 
the  best  Army  the  Nation  has  ever  had. 
But,  much  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  up 
to  us  in  the  Congress  to  assure  that  the 
Army's  response  to  our  guidance  is 
matched  by  our  continued  support. 
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THE    VOLUNTEER    ARMY CHALLENGE    AND 

RESPONSE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  move  toward  completing  our  work  In 
the  defense  appropriations  bill,  I  think 
it  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  acknowl- 
edge a  success  story  in  the  making — the 
success  of  the  Volimteer  Army. 

As  an  early  skeptic  of  the  volimteer 
concept.  I  have  closely  followed  the 
Army's  efforts  to  make  it  work.  I  must 
admit  that  I  find  the  progress  to  date  re- 
markable. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  full  significance 
of  the  Volimteer  Army's  success  thus  far, 
we  need  only  recall  the  dismal  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  end  of  the  draft 
and  the  birth  of  the  Volunteer  Army. 

The  Army,  of  course,  bore  the  brunt  of 
our  long  and  bitter  struggle  in  Vietnam. 
As  the  war  dragged  on  and  on,  the  Army 
found  itself  stretched  thin  and  beset  by 
internal  strife.  Drug,  racial,  and  disci- 
plinary problems  rose  to  disturbingly 
high  levels.  Moreover,  The  Army's  In- 
ternal problems  were  compoimded  by  the 
rising  crescendo  of  dissent  at  home  and 
abroad  over  the  U.S.  presence  in  Viet- 
nam. The  pressure  to  end  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  to  abolish  the  draft 
increased  and  ultimately  prevailed. 

These,  then,  were  the  challenges  the 
Army  faced.  The  mission,  as  mandated 
by  the  Congress,  was  to  raise  and  main- 
tain a  volimteer  force.  Skepticism  over 
the  Army's  ability  te  accomplish  this 
formidable  mission  ran  high. 

What  has  been  the  Army's  progress  to 
date?  With  the  end  of  the  draft,  the 
Volunteer  Army  emerged  in  a  series  of 
evolutionary  phases.  In  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  Army  concentrated  on  recruiting  the 
right  number  of  people— 198,300.  In  fis- 
cal year  1975,  the  emphasis  was  on  both 
numbers— 184,700— and  quality.  The 
Army's  goals  for  fiscal  year  1976  are  to 
recruit  the  right  nimiber  of  people — 
175.400 — continue  the  improvement  in 
quality,  and  put  the  right  soldier  in  each 
job  at  the  right  time. 

Given  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  mission,  the  Army  de- 
serves high  marks  for  its  efforts  thus  far. 
The  Volunteer  Army  is  a  reality.  Man- 
power quality  and  combat  readiness  are 
both  high.  The  Army  has  imposed  higher 
preenlistment  standards,  and  reduced 
the  number  of  enlistees  accepted  from 
the  lower  mental  categories  from  a  high 
of  29.4  percent  in  July  1973  to  a  current 
low  of  about  7  percent.  The  Army  is  also 
rapidly  upgrading  its  education  levels. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976,  10  percent 
of  the  enlisted  soldiers  will  have  college 
experience  and  80  percent  will  be  high 
school  graduates. 

The  Army  is  sharpening  its  combat 
"teeth"  by  sound  internal  management. 
Since  mid-1974,  the  Army  has  eliminated 
seven  major  headquarters,  slashed  the 
size  of  its  Pentagon  staff,  and  cut  back 
support  activities  at  virtually  every  In- 
stallation. Rigorous  management  eflS- 
ciencies  have  been  instituted  to  reduce 
the  manpower  "pipeline,"  stabilize  per- 
sonnel assignments,  and  make  better  use 
of  troop  training  time.  Army  reports 
these  efforts  will  enable  it  to  field  three 


new  combat  divisions  without  Increasing 
overall  manpower  levls. 

This  success  was  not  achieved  by  hap- 
penstance. To  the  contrary,  it  refiects  ag. 
gressive  leadership,  sound  planning,  and 
just  plain  hard  work  at  aU  levels.  Secre- 
tary Callaway  and  the  late  Gen.  "Abe" 
Abrams  set  the  Army  on  this  path  to  suc- 
cess and  Secretary  Hoffmann  and  Gen. 
Fred  Weyand  are  keeping  the  momentum 
at  the  same  pace. 

The  Army's  considerable  success  in 
rsiising  and  maintaining  a  quahty  vol- 
unteer force  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  For 
example,  an  article  by  Kenneth  Y.  Tom- 
linson  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  entitled  "How  Good 
Is  Our  All-Volimteer  Army?"  I  commend 
the  article  to  my  colleagues  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Tomlinson 
concludes,  and  I  agree,  that  the  Army 
has  made  xlramatic  progress.  It  is  up  to 
us  in  the  Congress  to  assure  that  this 
progress  is  matched  by  our  continued 
support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
How  Oooo  Is  Our  All-Volunteer  Army? 

(By  Kenneth  Y.  Tomlinson) 
It  Is  midnight  at  Port  Stewart,  an  Isolated 
U.S.  Army  post  In  the  south  Georgia  lowlands. 
Bone-weary  from  a  ten-mile  night  march, 
Staff  Sgt.  BUI  Acebes  knows  he  cannot  sleep 
yet.  By  morning  he  must  complete  plans  for 
the  destruction  of  a  mock  enemy  radar  site 
deep  In  Stewart's  vast  training  area. 

Twelve  hours  later.  Sergeant  Acebes  and 
his  14-man  team  are  dropped  by  helicopter 
Into  "aggressor-held"  territory.  For  many 
mUes  they  wade  shoulder-deep  In  swamps 
and  crawl  through  thick  underbrush.  At 
dusk  they  attack — surprising  the  defenders 
and  quickly  overrunning  the  enemy  posi- 
tion. Minutes  later,  the  sky  Is  lUuminated 
by  the  Sash  of  TNT  blowing  up  the  simulated 
radar  Installation.  Such  Is  the  work  of  the 
1st  Ranger  Battalion,  an  elite  outfit  meant 
to  set  high  standards  of  toughness,  enter- 
prise and  discipline  for  the  rest  of  the  service. 
The  sharp,  cracking  sounds  of  M-lfis 
•  pierce  the  forest  at  GrafenwOhr,  West  Ger- 
many, as  a  platoon  from  A  Company,  1st  Bat- 
talion, 7th  Infantry,  moves  through  a  train- 
ing obstacle  course.  They  are  firing  live 
rounds  at  camouflaged  targets.  Suddenly  the 
forest  is  filled  with  nauseous  gas,  and  the 
soldiers  scramble  for  their  gas  masks,  "Good 
training  must  be  realistic,  even  dangerous," 
asserts  Capt.  Michael  Barnes,  the  company's 
Oklahoma-born  commander.  "We're  getting 
back  to  the  basics." 

His  enlisted  men — no  elite,  but  men  drawn 
from  the  random  pool  of  today^  all-volun- 
teer Army — agree.  Out  of  earshot  of  superiors, 
they  even  boast  of  the  challenging  stand- 
ards— Including  dally  runs  of  at  least  five 
miles — that  Captain  Barnes  has  brought  to 
their  unit.  Because  of  these  physical  de- 
mands, and  a  crackdown  by  oflBcers  and  non- 
coms,  drug  use.  a  big  problem  In  the  Army 
In  recent  years,  has  dropped  sharply.  Racial 
conflict?  "I  wish  people  back  in  the  States 
acted  like  the  guys  over  here,"  says  black 
Pfc.  Maxwell  Turner  of  Washington.  D.C. 
hopeful  signs 
Not  every  unit  in  today's  Army  is  problem- 
free  and  approaching  peak  proficiency.  But  a 
recent  two-month  investigation  by  The 
Reader's  Digest  confirms  an  undeniable 
trend:  at  the  very  time  the  Pentagon  has 
been  directing  the  radical  transition  to  an 
all-volunteer  force,  the  Army's  leaders  In  the 
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field  have  been  relnstitutlng  the  fundamen- 
tal concepts  of  physical  fitness,  realistic 
training  and  tough  discipline.  As  a  result, 
the  Army's  13  active  divisions  are  presently 
deemed  combat-ready.  (Without  increasing 
its  numerical  strength,  the  Army  Is  currently 
expanding  to  16  combat  divisions  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  personnel  assigned  to  sup- 
port elements.) 

All  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  situation  of 
a  few  years  ago.  The  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  cost  In  personnel  turnover  and  re- 
duced training  budgets,  had  stretched  the 
Army's  capabilities  around  the  world  to  a 
breaking  point.  By  early  1971,  it  listed  less 
than  half  its  divisions  as  combat-ready.  At 
home,  opposition  to  the  war  fueled  resent- 
ment against  both  the  military  and  the  draft, 
and  led  many  politicians  to  press  for  an  all- 
volunteer  force.  Some  felt  that  the  Increased 
costs  of  such  a  program  (personnel  costs  to- 
day account  for  60  percent  of  the  defense 
budget)  would  short-change  crucial  weapons 
development;  others  predicted  an  army  of 
dropouts  and  losers  who  could  not  find  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  Still,  a  wide  majority  In 
Congress  was  willing  to  give  the  volunteer 
Army  a  chance. 

In  1971,  toward  that  end,  Congress  In- 
creased the  pay  of  first-term  privates  from 
$134  a  month  to  $288  (It's  $344  today),  and 
allotted  bonuses  to  those  accepting  three- 
and  four-year  commitments  to  combat  arms. 
In  addition,  $244  million  was  allocated  for 
construction  of  new  dormitory-style  barracks 
and  renovation  of  existing  facilities,  and 
many  of  the  Army's  traditional  irritants, 
such  as  KP  and  reveille,  were  abolished.  Also, 
the  military's  recruitment  advertising  budget 
was  raised  from  $3.1  million  In  1970  to  $26.7 
million  for  fiscal  1973.  And  then  on  ;january 
23,  1973,  the  Pentagon  announced  an  end  to 
the  draft.  But  could  the  Army  attract  enough 
qualified  people  to  maintain  a  force  of  785,- 
000  men?  Could  drug  addiction  and  racial 
confilct,  at  an  all-time  high,  be  controlled? 
Could  preparedness  be  restored? 

NEW    CLIMATE 

The  Job  of  answering  these  questions  fell 
to  two  men — Crelghton  Abrams  and  Howard 
"Bo"  Callaway.  Abrams,  the  Army's  Chief 
of  Staff,  was  the  blunt-talking,  cigar- 
chomping  commanding  general  in  Vietnam 
who  had  organized  the  U.S.  withdrawal.  Call- 
away, the  new  Secretary  of  the  Army,  was 
a  West  Point  graduate  and  Korean  war 
platoon  leader  before  becoming  a  Congress- 
man and  a  Georgia  businessman. 

Abrams  sought  to  bring  a  new  psycho- 
logical climate  to  an  Army  demoralized  and 
defensive  over  the  disappointments  of  Viet- 
nam. For  recruiting,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  challenges,  as  well  as  the  benefits,  of 
service.  Scornful  of  "paper-pushers," 
Abrams  pressed  a  search  for  budgetary  fat, 
for  outdated  or  duplicated  support  facilities 
that  could  be  closed  or  turned  Into  combat 
strength.  He  visited  nearly  every  Army  com- 
bat headquarters  In  the  world,  stressing  a 
single  message:  This  must  be  a  tough,  dis- 
ciplined, well-trained  force.  Abrams  had 
thought  it  would  take  a  minimum  of  five 
years  to  riestore  the  Army.  "But  we're  far 
ahead  of  that  schedule,"  he  said,  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1974. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  volunteers  was 
falling  15  percent  short  of  quotas,  and  as 
many  as  45  percent  of  those  "who  did  volun- 
teer were  high-school  dropouts.  Army  re- 
cruiting had  long  been  a  dead  end  for  of- 
ficers and  NCOS.  Now,  Callaway  made  It  a 
prestigious  assignment  for  lieutenant  colo- 
nels and  below  who  were  fresh  from  suc- 
cessful tours  of  duty  In  command  Jobs,  and 
for  young  sergeants  not  far  removed  from 
the  age  of  men  they  sought  to  enlist.  The 
Army  seized  on  the  sky-rocketing  price  of 
education  to  lure  would -t>e  college  stu- 
dents with  special  programs — paying,  for 
Instance,    75    percent    of    off-duty    college 


tuition.  Each  year,  6500  ROTC  university 
scholarships  attract  good  students  for  the 
junior  ranlcs  of  the  officer  corps. 

Calling  Congressmen  with  large  minority 
constituencies  to  a  Pentagon  breakfast,  Cal- 
laway explained  his  concern  over  the  high 
percentage  of  blacks  In  enlisted  ranks  (in 
the  early  months  of  all-volunteer  recruiting, 
nearly  30  percent)  and  the  low  percentage  of 
black  officers.  He  outlined  plans  to  attract 
more  black  officers  and  more  white  en- 
listees— while  guaranteeing  that  no  qualified 
enlistee  would  be  turned  away  because  of 
race. 

In  the  spring  of  1974,  the  Army  began 
getting  volunteers  in  the  numbers  it  needed, 
achieving  by  late  June  Its  392,000  fiscal-year 
recruitment  goal.  In  the  1974-75  fiscal  year 
(thanks  in  part  to  the  recession),  volunteers 
exceeded  the  310,000  available  slots,  and  the 
Army  could  begin  to  concentrate  on  improv- 
ing quality.  The  percentage  of  highschool 
graduates  among  those  entering  the  service 
rose  to  65  percent.  Meanwhile,  Army  educa- 
tion programs  last  year  produced  20,000 
graduates,  so  that  80  percent  of  enlisted  men 
now  have  high-school  certificates.  And  mi- 
nority enlistments  have  dropped  to  about  22 
percent  of  the  total. 

RELATIVE    PEACE 

To  look  beyond  the  clear  statistical  success 
of  the  all-volunteer  Army,  I  traveled  recently 
to  Army  posts,  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  At  an  Isolated  outpost  on  the 
East  German  border,  13  enlisted  men  talked 
candidly  about  drugs.  Several  admitted  that 
they  use  marijuana  or  hashish,  but  rarely 
during  duty  hours  or  In  the  barracks,  be- 
cause of  the  crackdown  by  officers  and  NCOs. 
Speed  and  acid  have  lost  their  popularity 
because,  as  one  soldier  put  it,  "These  days 
we  barely  get  to  sleep  as  it  Is."  All  agreed 
that  the  use  of  heroin  has  been  all  but 
eradicated  in  their  company — a  far  cry  from 
1973,  when  addiction  among  the  enlisted  men 
was  widespread. 

Compulsory  urinalysis,  a  key  feature  in 
the  Army's  $43.6-mllHon,  2,500-man  anti- 
drug campaign  launched  in  1972,  has  helped 
the  service  to  identify  and  discharge  hard- 
core addicts.*  The  newly  organized  drug- 
education  and  counseling  programs  are  Im- 
portant, too.  But  talk  to  enlisted  men 
throughout  the  Army,  and  the  conclusion  is 
unavoidable:  What  has  really  made  the  dif- 
ference Is  tough  superiors  and  the  "back  to 
basics"  demands  on  their  bodies  and  their 
time. 

Race  relations  have  been  similarly  im- 
proved. In  late  1972,  40  black  OIs  assigned  to 
a  supply  company  In  Europe  staged  a  mid- 
night protest  march.  A  Ueutenant  colonel, 
dispatched  that  very  night  from  higher  head- 
quarters, found  justification  for  many  of 
their  complaints.  Clerical  and  supervisory 
positions  were  held  largely  by  whites,  while 
qualified  blacks  were  pushing  brooms.  Lead- 
ers were  replaced,  positions  throughout  the 
unit  were  thoroughly  Integrated,  and  rela- 
tive peace  exists  in  the  unit  today. 

When  I  asked  a  black  soldier  why  the 
situation  m  this  unit  had  been  so  markedly 
Improved,  he  replied  that  the  troublemak- 
er&— some  of  them  his  friends — had  been 
discharged,  and  "now  we  work  too  damned 
hard  to  have  trouble." 

Statistics  been  out  the  turnabout.  In  1972, 
for  example,' 29  "large-group  racial  confron- 
tations" were  reported  in  the  Army's  Euro- 
pean command.  Last  year,  there  were  only 
two. 


1  The  Army  can  now  get  rid  of  problem 
soldiers  without  the  time-consimalng  court 
proceedings  for  dishonorable  discharge.  It 
can  honorably  discharge — In  effect,  fire — 
enlistees  without  tbetr  consent  during  their 
first  180  days  of  service;  with  consent,  it  can 
give  honorable  discharges  at  any  time. 


The  Army  has  devoted  enormous  educa- 
tional resources  to  race-relations  programs. 
Every  battalion  has  full-time  race  special- 
ists, and  aU  personnel  are  required  to  spend 
several  hours  In  anti-discrlmlnation  semi- 
nars. But  a  veteran  company  commander 
pointed  to  the  key  factor  late  one  night  In 
Germany.  We  saw  three  grease-stained  sol- 
diers— two  whites  and  a  black — working 
feverishly  to  repair  an  M-60  tank.  "Work — 
that's  the  best  race-relations  program  in  the 
Army,"  the  captain  said. 

"WE'LL   GET  THERE" 

Not  all  Army  units  have  been  blessed  with 
the  strong  leadership  to  turn  them  around. 
Moreover,  a  recent  cutback  In  training  funds 
threatens  to  undermine  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments. Reductions  In  maneuver  time 
and  In  live-fire  training  have  hurt  morale.  In 
Germany,  a  battery  commander  on  an  artil- 
lery firing  range  bemoans  the  fact  that  It  has 
been  six  months  since  his  troops  last  fired 
their  weapons.  Another  comman&er  charges 
that  three  of  his  12  weapons -carrying  vehi- 
cles could  not  be  moved — even  if  he  had  to 
go  to  war  tomorrow — because  he  lacks  parts. 

Inflation  has  made  matters  worse.  For  ex- 
ample, a  set  of  M-60  tank  tracks — budgeted 
at  $4700  In  1974 — now  costs  more  than  $10.- 
000.  And  despite  an-  18-percent  cutback  in 
petroleum  consumption  last  year,  the  Army's 
fuel  bill  still  rose  75  percent. 

Congress  must  offset  the  effects  of  Infla- 
tion with  Increased  military  appropriations, 
and  it  must  recognize  that  the  cost  of  train- 
ing will  continue  to  rise  with  the  Introduc- 
tion of  increasingly  sophisticated  weapons. 
For  it  is  not  enough  Just  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  a  785,000-man  Army;  funds  for  prepared- 
ness must  also  be  provided.  Meanwhile, 
money  Is  not  the  only  answer.  During  the 
past  year,  the  single  most  important  "In- 
novation" at  many  posts  has  been,  quite 
simply,  the  restoration  of  old-fashioned 
physical  training  (PT)  to  the  daily  schedule. 

An  army's  strength  perhaps  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty  until  it  goes  into 
battle.  Nevertheless,  we  must  constantly  ask 
the  question:  "How  good  Is  our  Army?"  I 
posed  that  question  to  a  seasoned  captain, 
standing  alongside  the  steel-fenced  commu- 
nist border  of  East  Germany.  His  answer 
sums  up  the  opinions  of  those  who  know 
the  institution  best.  "This  is  a  vastly  im- 
proved Army,"  he  said.  "We  are  not  yet  what 
we  should  be,  but  if  we  continue  what  we 
started  after  Vietnam,  we  soon  will  be." 


QUALIFICATION    OP    AMENDMENTS 
UNDER  RULE  XXH— H.R.  5900 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  two  amendments  to 
H.R.  5900  which  I  just  presented  at  the 
desk  be  considered  as  having  met  the 
reading  requirements  of  rule  XXn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

'  Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  amendments 
which  I  have  at  the  desk  to  the  situs 
picketing  bill  be  considered  as  having 
met  the  requirements  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  withhold  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits).  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  amendments  at  the  desk  at  the 
time  the  cloture  vote  is  held  tomorrow 
be  considered  as  having  met  the  reading 
requirements  under  rule  XXII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 
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NOMINATION  OF  DONALD  RUMS- 
FELD TO  BE  SECRETARY  OP  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  nomination  of  Donald 
Rumsfeld  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
been  reported  out  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadeishlp  to  call  up  that 
nomination  on  Monday  next. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT,  1976— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  1517,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRKiN).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
Utle. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1517) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  admin- 
istration of  foreign  affairs;  international  or- 
ganizations, conferences,  and  commissions; 
information  and  cultural  exchange;  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  Uie  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  in  the  Record  of 
tod&v ) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port, and  in  connection  therewith  I  have 
a  statement  to  make  regarding  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

\fr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act,  fiscal  year  1976, 
is  in  my  view  a  sound  compromise  be- 
tween the  Senate-passed  biU  and  the 
House  amendment  thereto.  On  many 
matters,  the  two  versions  were  identical 
or  essentially  so.  On  those  matters  where 
a  distinct  difference  existed,  I  believe  the 
conferees  were  able  to  make  a  prudent 
accommodation. 

This  conference  report  contains  the 
authorization  of  fiscal  year  1976  appro- 
priations for  the  State  Department,  for 
Foreign  Service  Buildings,  and  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency — ACDA.  Also  included  are  fiscal 
year  1977  authorizations  for  Foreign 
Service  Buildings,  for  ACDA,  and  for  a 
special  U.S.  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  University  Endowment  Fimd, 
the  latter  being  explicitly  governed  by  a 
restriction  that  the  U.S.  contribution 
may  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  total 
contribution  by  all  countries  to  the  Fund 
Originally,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  also 
contained  fiscal  year  1976  authorizations 
for    the    U.S.    Information    Agency— 


USIA — and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting — BIB — but  those  authori- 
zations were  deleted  in  conference.  The 
USIA  authorization  was  deleted  in  antic- 
ipation of  its  later  consideration  at  such 
time  as  the  House  has  completed  its  an- 
nual review  of  that  Agency's  budget.  The 
BIB  authorization  was  deleted  because 
such  an  authorization  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  Congress  as  a  part  of  a 
special  bill  concerning  military  aid  and 
sales  to  Turkey. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  au- 
thorized a  total  for  fiscal  1976  of  $1.2 
billion,  including  $340  million  for  USIA 
and  BIB. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  of  aU 
the  old  line  departments  in  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Department  of  State  gets  by 
far  the  smallest  amount  in  the  way  of 
appropriations. 

The  House  bill  totaled  $905  million, 
not  including  those  two  items. 

On  nonbudgetary  matters,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  conference  report  includes  a 
number  of  provisions.  Prominent  among 
them  is  an  extensive  provision  establish- 
ing a  grievance  system  for  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  State.  This  has  been 
an  area  of  congressional  concern  for 
some  years,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that 
House  and  Senate  conferees  have  been 
able  to  reach  agreement  on  the  terms  of 
such  a  system. 

Other  prominent  provisions  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  President,  relate  to  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  are 
intended  to  strengthen  that  agency's  role 
in  the  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  areas  having  a  direct  or  in- 
direct bearing  on  international  arms  con- 
trol. These  provisions  were  initiated  in 
both  Houses,  and  the  conference  served 
only  to  resolve  certain  differences. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
this  caiference  report  represents  a 
sound  compromise,  and  I  recommend  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  that  it  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  a 
conferee,  and  the  leader  has  made  a  very 
accurate  and  exact  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  printing  re- 
quirement on  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1517,  which  the  Senate  has  just  agreed 
to,  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  8:50  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
8  50  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  to- 
night. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR    PROXMIRE    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow,  Mr.  Proxmire 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
Mr.  Proxmhie's  statement  tomorrow 
morning,  imder  the  order  entered,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  9:20  a.m.,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OlTFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     VITIATING     MEETING    OP 
THE     SENATE     SATURDAY,     NO- 
VEMBER 15,  1975,  AND  ORDER  FOR 
ADJOURNMENT     UNTIL     10     AM 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER   17,    1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  Saturday 
be  vitiated  and  that  the  Senate,  when 
it  completes  its  business  tomorrow,  stand 
In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m., 
on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RESUMPTION      OP 
CONSIDERATION    OP    H.R.    9861 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  majority  leader  and  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  will  agree.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  tomorrow,  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  cloture  vote,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  and  that  tiie 
Senate  not  go  back  on  the  situs  picketing 
bill  tomorrow  following  that  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
there  will  be  several  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROLLCALL  VOTES  ON 
TAX  CONVENTIONS  TO  OCCUR 
AT  5  P.M.  ON  MONDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER 17.  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  In  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  votes  on  the  tax  con- 
ventions, which  have  already  progressed 
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up  to  and  including  the  reading  of  the 
resolutions  of  ratification,  occwc  at  5  p.m. 
on  Monday,  with  one  rollcall  vote  for  the 
three  conventions  to  coimt  as  three  roll- 
call  votes  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  30  MINUTES  OF  DEBATE 
AND  A  VOTE  ON  RUMSFELD  NOM- 
INATION AFTER  DISPOSITION  OF 
TAX  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  executive 
session,  that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
three  tax  conventions  on  Monday,  there 
be  30  minutes  for  debate  on  the  Rums- 
feld nomination,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
or  their  designees;  and  that  a  vote  then 
occur  on  that  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  8:50  ajn. 
tomorrow.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Proxmire  will  be 
recognized  for.  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  limited  therein  to 
3  minutes  each;  such  period  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m. 

At  the  hour  of  9:20  a.m.,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  situs 
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picketing  bill,  and  the  1  hour  under  the 
cloture  rule  will  b^rin  running  with  time 
divided  between  Mr.  Helms  and  Mr. 
Williams. 

At  the  close  of  that  hour  or,  to  wit, 
10:20  a.m.,  the  clerk  will  begin  to  call 
the  roll,  which  is  automatic  under  the 
rule,  and  at  the  hour  of  10:40  a.m.,  the 
Senate  will  begin  the  cloture  vote.  Under 
the  order  entered,  not  to  exceed  1  hour 
will  be  allowed  for  that  rollcall  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  H.R.  5900. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  vote,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
defense  appropriations  bill  with  a  vote 
to  occur  immediately  upon  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Goldwater  dealing  with 
the  F-18. 

Upon  the  disposition  oi  the  F-18 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
Tunney  amendment,  imder  a  1-hour 
time  limitation,  and  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

I  think  that  the  prospects  at  this  mo- 
ment appear  to  be  good  in  the  event 
cloture  is  invoked  tomorrow  on  the  situs 
picketing  bill  and  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  to  put  further  action  and  final 
action  on  that  bill  over  until  Monday  or 
Tuesday  of  next  week.  In  that  event,  it 
will  be  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  continue  action  on  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  until  it  is  finalized  tomor- 
row and  then  the  Senate  would  go  over 
imtil  Monday. 
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before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  minutes  to  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morn-(^ 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:02 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday.  November  14,  1975,  at  8:50 
ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  November  13,  1975: 

Federal  MARmME  Commission 

Bob  Casey,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commissioner  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  June  30,  1978,  vice  Oeorge 
Henry  Hearn,  resigned. 

In  the  A«  Force    ' 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
Retired  List  In  the  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  8962,  Title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(major  general,  regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


CONFIRMATION 


by 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  8:50  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 


Executive   nomination   confirmed 
the  Senate  November  13,  1975: 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

John  L.  McLucas.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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MR.  JIM  BLEWETT 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  would  like  to  honor  one  of 
the  foremost  students,  alumni,  teachers, 
and  coaches  of  Manual  Arts  High  School 
in  Los  Angeles..  Calif.  The  person  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  is  James  J.  "Sunny 
Jim"  Blewett  in  whose  name  the  Manual 
Arts  Athletic  Field  was  rechristened  Fri- 
day, October  24.  1975.  in  ceremonies  pre- 
ceding the  Manual  Arts-Dorsey  football 
game. 

Jim  Blewett  was  born  in  the  immedi- 
ate Manual  Arts  area.  He  attended  Man- 
ual Arts  High  where  he  graduated  as 
student  body  president  in  1917.  During 
his  secondary  school  career.  Jim  gar- 
nered numerous  athletic  honors  in  addi- 
tion to  serving  as  vice  president  of  the 
Boys  Self-Government  Organization 
during  his  sophomore  year. 

Jim's  pursuit  of  a  university  degree  was 
temporarily  waylaid  by  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I.  Upon  completing  his  tour 
of  duty  and"  later  his  collegiate  studies, 
Jim  returned,  in  1920,  to  Manual  Arts  as 
a  faculty  member.  He  was  to  remain 
there  until  his  retirement  in  1964.  His 
stay  at  Manual  was  only  interrupted  by 


stints  as  the  head  coach  at  Fresno  High 
from  1921-26  and  as  the  UCLA  back- 
field  coach  and  naval  lieutenant  com- 
mander from  1938  through  World  War 
n.  With  the  Navy,  Jim  was  director  of 
athletics  at  St.  Mary's  Pre-Flight  School. 

During  his  Manual  Arts  coaching  ca- 
reer, Jim's  teams  compiled  a  phenomenal 
record  of  233  victories,  70  losses,  and  10 
ties.  Nine  of  his  sQuads  were  crowned 
city  champions  and,  in  1962,  five  of  his 
players  were  selected  to  the  all-city  team. 
He  also  coached  in  seven  all-star  classics, 
winning  five,  losing  one,  and  tying  the 
other  contest. 

I  am  honored  to  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  salute  to  Jim 
piewett  that  appeared  in  the  Manual 
Arts  High  School  newsletter: 

Manual  Salutes  'Jim' 

No  one  man  did  as  much  for  Manual 
Arts — Its  students.  Its  school.  Its  commu- 
nity— In  the  way  of  Inspiring  youth  to  de- 
velop a  sense  of  pride,  respect,  dignity, 
responsibility,  comradeship;  and  no  one  man 
provided  that  type  of  leadership  which  made 
young  men  want  to  succeed,  excel,  and  want 
to  "Imitate  their  coach  In  character." 

And  further,  no  one  man  was  more  deserv- 
ing of  "A  Salute"  in  recognition  of  his  many 
contributions  to  our  school — bis  alma 
mater — than  "The  Silver  Haired  Fox" — 
James  "Jim"  Blewett. 

To  you,  Jim,  all  at  Manual  Arts  join  in  a 
"Tlp-o-the-Toilers'  Hat"  to  you  for  the  many 
hours  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure  you  have 
given  us  through  your  many  successful  and 


exciting  football  teams.  We  are  equaUy  grate- 
ful and  appreciative  of  the  inspiration  and 
leadership  provided  by  you  which  helped  de- 
velop former  students  from  boyhood  into 
successful,  productive  manhood. 

We  shall  always  treasure  yoxir  worthy  con- 
tributions to  our  educational  program.  Our 
wish  is  for  many  more  enjoyable  and  relax- 
ing retirement  days  ahead  for  both  you  and 
your  beloved  wife  and  Manual  Arts'  daughter, 
Elolse. 

Among  the  honors  bestowed  upon  Jim 
are:  First,  selection,  as  both  a  player  and 
coach,  to  the  Helm's  Foundation  Hall  of 
Fame;  second,  admission  to  the  Players 
Association  Hall  of  Fame;  third,  the 
Breitbard  Foundation  "San  Diego 
Award"  for  distinguished  service  to 
athletes;  fourth,  inclusion  on  the  Los 
Angeles  School  District's  "Who's  Who" 
list  of  outstanding  alumni;  fifth,  selec- 
tion to  coach  in  the  1950  Shriners  all-star 
games ;  sixth,  recognition  by  both  the  city 
and  county  coimcils;  seventh,  the  Golden 
Apple  from  the  city's  School  Retired 
Teachers  Group;  and  eighth,  public  no- 
tice by  the  Scholastic  Sports  Associa- 
tion— Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner — for 
outstanding  achievement  and  devotion 
to  the  world  of  sports. 

Jim  Blewett  was  not  only  noted  as  a 
builder  of  outstanding  teams  and  molder 
of  fine  athletes  but  was  also  regarded  as 
an  eminent  educator.  The  lofty  stand- 
ards he  demanded  of  his  athletes  were 
no  different  than  those  he  demanded  of 
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himself.  His  educational  leadership  is 
underscored  by  the  career  accomplish- 
ments of  the  men  he  once  coached. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  Manual  Arts  field 
be  renamed  in  commemoration  of  Jim 
Blewett.  The  Manual  Arts  family  shall 
forever  be  grateful  for  his  immeasurable 
contribution  as  an  athlete,  instructor, 
leader,  and,  most  of  all,  an  educator,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 


EIGHTY-SIX  PERCENT  OF  PUBLIC 
OPPOSES  MANDATORY  RETIRE- 
MENT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  reafifirm  my  deep  conviction  that 
we  must  outlaw  an  ugly  and  pervasive 
form  of  discrimination  still  remaining  in 
our  society — discrimination  in  employ- 
ment against  older  Americans.  I  have 
long  felt  that  mandatory  retirement  age 
limits  are  fundamentally  wrong.  A  re- 
cent study  commissioned  by  the  National 
Council  on  the  Aging,  and  conducted  by 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates  shows  that 
most  Americans — young  and  old — agree 
with  me.  The  survey  found  that  86  per- 
cent of  the  public  believes  that:  "Nobody 
should  be  forced  to  retire  because  of  age 
if  he  wants  to  continue  working  and  is 
still  able  to  do  a  good  job." 

The  report,  published  by  the  National 
Council  on  the  Aging  under  the  title  "The 
Myth  and  Reality  of  Aging  in  America," 
is  an  important  document  regarding  our 
country's  attitudes  and  misconceptions 
concerning  the  elderly.  Following  is  the 
section  of  the  report  on  the  Harris  sur- 
vey dealing  with  mandatory  retirement: 

How  PREVAuatT  Is  Mandatory  Retirbment? 

Sixty-one  percent  of  all  working  people  In 
this  country  say  that  their  company  or  place 
of  work  has  a  pension  or  other  employee 
benefit  plan  with  a  fixed  retirement  age.  This 
means  that  61%  of  all  working  people  can 
expect  that  at  a  fixed  age  they  will  be  told 
to  retire  from  their  Jobs. 

Apart  from  thoee  with  required  age,  other 
workers  can  expect  to  be  Influenced,  when 
they  approach  their  mld-60's,  by  subtle  pres- 
sures to  move  over  and  make  room  for  the 
young.  During  the  current  recession,  these 
pressures  on  older  workers  are  apt  to  be 
greater  than  normal.  Yet  the  pressures  of 
double-digit  Inflation  are  likely  to  make  older 
Americans  more  resistant  to  retirement  than 
they  normally  are. 

That  discrimination  against  older  workers 
exists  Is  suggested  not  only  by  flxed  retire- 
ment policies  but  by  the  testimony  of  those 
people  who  say  they  are  responsible  for  hiring 
and  firing  people  on  their  job.  Eighty-seven 
percent  of  the  latter  agreed  that  "Most  em- 
ployers discriminate  stgainst  older  people  and 
make  It  difficult  for  them  to  find  Jobs." 

Those  p)eople  most  in  the  know  about 
hiring  and  firing  policies  are  even  more  aware 
of  discrimination  against  older  people  than 
Is  the  public  at  large. 

TRZ    PX7BUC    AND    MANDATORT    RETTRniXNT 

By  86%  to  12%,  the  public  agreed  that 
"Nobody  should  be  forced  to  retire  because 
of  age  if  he  wants  to  continue  working  and 
is  still  able  to  do  a  good  Job."  Furthermore,  a 
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b8%  to  36%  majority  agreed  that  "Most  older 
people  can  perform  as  well  on  the  Job  as 
when  they  were  younger." 

While  largely  opposed  to  putting  people 
out  to  pasture  at  a  fixed  and  Inflexible  age, 
nearly  half  of  the  public  recognize  some  ad- 
vantages of  flxed  retirement  policies.  By  49 '7 
to  46'^c.  the  public  agreed  that  "Older  people 
Should  retire  when  they  can,  so  as  to  give 
younger  people  more  of  a  chance  on  ^he  Job." 
Likewise  many  people  are  aware  of  the  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  Involved  in  making 
retirement  decisions  on  an  employee  by  em- 
ployee basis;  by  49%  to  43%,  they  agreed 
that  "Since  many  people  are  ready  to  retire 
at  65  years  of  age.  and  it's  hard  to  make  ex- 
ceptions for  those  who  are  not  ready,  It 
makes  sense  to  have  a  fixed  retirement  age 
lor  everyone."  Only  37%  of  the  hiring  and 
firing  decision-makers,  however,  fee!  a  fixed 
retirement  age  for  everyone  makes  sense. 

The  findings  suggest  that  m05t  hiring  and 
firing  decision-makers  would  not  be  opposed 
to  some  kind  of  individualized  method  lor 
determining  who  should  be  forced  to  retire 
and  who  should  not. 

OLDER    AMERICANS    AND    MANDATORY 
RETIREMENT 

Tliat  people  are  ready  to  retire  at  65  years 
of  age  is,  in  itself,  however,  a  faulty  assump- 
tion. While  48%  of  retired  or  unemployed 
people  65  and  over  said  that  they  In  fact 
looked  forward  to  stopping  work,  nearly  as 
many  (45%)  did  not.  Among  those  with  in- 
comes of  under  $3,000,  a  full  61%  said  they 
did  not  look  forward  to  stopping  work. 

To  be  sure,  retired  and  unemployed  peo- 
ple 65  and  over  said  they  missed  the  money 
the  Job  brought  in  when  they  stopped  work- 
ing. As  Important  as  the  Income  the  Job 
brought  in  were  the  people  at  work.  In  addi- 
tion, majorities  of  those  retired  or  unem- 
ployed said  they  missed  the  work  Itself,  the 
feeling  of  being  useful,  and  things  happen- 
ing around  them. 

CONCLUSION 

While  the  country  appears  to  be  moving 
towards  younger  and  younger  required  re- 
tirement age,  the  public  is  divided  on  wheth- 
er or  not  this  Is  a  positive  move.  While  those 
18  to  64  agreed  by  a  pliirallty  (47  to  39%) 
tliat  younger  required  retirement  is  a  good 
thing,  those  65  and  over  disagreed  by  47  to 
33%   (with  20%  not  siire). 

All  In  all,  those  who  opted  for  earlier  re- 
tirement explained,  primarily,  that  it  gives 
people  the  chance  to  enjoy  their  life  and  do 
tilings  before  they  get  too  sick  or  too  old,  and 
that  it  makes  more  Jobs  for  younger  people. 
(Those  under  65  are  much  more  likely  than 
those  65  and  over  to  feel  that  earlier  retire- 
ment gives  people  a  chance  to  enjoy  their 
life.)  Those  opposed  to  earlier  required  re- 
tirement felt,  primarily,  that  work  makes 
people  feel  useful  and  needed,  that  retire- 
ment brings  about  illness  and  old  age  and 
people  should  be  able  to  work  as  long  as  they 
want  to.  (Those  65  and  over  felt  more  strong- 
ly than  the  young  that  retirement  ages  peo- 
ple.) 

That  the  under  65  are  more  likely  than 
those  65  and  over  to  think  of  retirement  as  a 
"chance  to  enjoy  life"  may  suggest  a  lack  of 
enjoyment  opportunities  experienced  by 
younger  workers. 

WhUe  a  plurality  of  the  young  may  be  In 
favor  of  younger  retirement  for  those  who 
want  to  enjoy  the  things  in  life  they  have 
never  had  time  for  otherwise,  the  public  at 
large  is  strongly  opposed  to  an  Inflexible 
mandatory  retirement  system.  Those  older 
people  who  want  to  continue  work  into  their 
60's.  70's  and  80's  and  who  are  still  able  to 
do  their  Jobs  (a  majority  of  the  public  feel 
most  older  people  are  still  able)  should  not 
be  retired  against  their  will.  These  results 
represent  a  strong  public  mandate  for  the 
rollback  of  mandatory  retirement  guidelines 
and  practices. 
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THE  HUMAN  LIFE  AMENDMENT  AND 
THE  RAPE-INCEST  ARGUMENT 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  various  suggested  exceptions  from 
the  proposed  Human  Life  Amendment, 
the  argiunent  to  allow  abortion  in  cases 
of  rape  and  incest  has  a  imique  appeal. 
It  is  grounded  in  humanitarian  concern 
and  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  in- 
nocent victim  of  violent  sexual  assault, 
or  the  possibly  deformed  offspring  of 
an  incestuous  relationship. 

That  view,  however,  is  based  on  inac- 
curate assumptions  and  is  not  substan- 
tiated by  fact. 

Dr.  Carolyn  F.  Gerster,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  National  Right  to  Life 
Committee,  a  renowned  medical  author- 
ity in  the  field  of  gynecology,  has  written 
a  detailed,  thoughtful,  and  enlightening 
article  on  this  issue.  She  treats  this  deli- 
cate subject  with  the  respect,  the  sym- 
pathy and  imderstanding,  as  well  as  the 
medical  and  scientific  expertise  so  com- 
plex a  subject  deserves. 

As  Dr.  Gerster  lucidly  observes,  "Abor- 
tion is  not  a  solution  to  a  problem,  but 
the  refusal  of  society  to  look  for  a  solu- 
tion." 

I  would  like  to  share  here  professional 
document  with  my  colleagues  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  resolve  doubts  and  respond 
to  previously  unanswered  questions  about 
this  important  issue: 

[From  the  National  Right  to  Life  News, 
November  1975) 

Why  Not  Keep  Legalized  Abortion  for 

Rape   and   Incest? 

(By  Carolyn  P.  Gerster,  MD.) 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  thoee  individuals 
who,  out  of  a  sense  of  compassion,  wish  to 
add  rape  and  Incest  to  the  traditional  "life 
of  the  mother"  exception  clause  for  legal 
abortion.  At  flrst  glance,  it  appears  calloused 
to  impose  on  the  Innocent  victim  of  a  vio- 
lent sexual  assult  the  added  humiliation  of 
nine  months  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth. 

This  sympathetic  view  was  held  by  many 
Americans  and  reflected  my  own  feelings 
prior  to  my  involvement  in  the  abortion 
controversy.  In  fact,  an  early  National  Opin- 
ion Poll '  in  1965  found  that  while  83  per 
cent  of  the  1484  persons  polled  opposed 
abortion  on  demand,  77  percent  opp)08ed 
abortion  for  the  unwed  mother,  80  per  cent 
for  flnancial  reasons,  56  per  cent  of  those 
questioned  were  In  favor  of  abortion  for  the 
rape  victim. 

The  humanitarian  exception  clauses  ap- 
peared in  the  flrst  proposed  changes  in  the 
traditional  abortion  laws  recommended  by 
the  American  Law  Institute.-  This  revision 
was  the  model  for  the  1967  Colorado  statute. 

The  proposal  of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute' Justified  abortion  in  cases  of  (ly  sub- 
stantial risk  to  the  mother's  physical  or 
mental  health;  (2)  grave  fetal  deformity; 
(3)  rape,  incest  and  other  felonious  inter- 
course (including  illicit  intercourse  with  a 
girl  below  the  age  of  16) . 

The  Colorado  revised  law  sounded  reason- 
able and  humane.  Tet,  the  day  that  the  state 
considered  an  exception  other  than  the  de- 
fense of  human  life,  abortion  on  demand 
became  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Just  as  there  is  no  such  thing  tts  "a  little 
bit  pregnant"  or  "a  little  more  equal"  there 
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is  no  such  thing  as  "a  little  more  human." 
The  unborn  child  is  either  a  living  htmxan 
being  or  a  meaningless  bit  of  protoplasm. 
There  are  no  degrees  of  humanity. 
departitre  from  principle 

In  Colorado,  in  1967,  for  the  flrst  time  in 
our  nation  s  modern  history — since  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery — we  departed  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  taking  of  Innocent  human  life 
was  permissible  only  as  the  inadvertent  re- 
sult of  an  attempt  to  save  human  life — that 
Is,  in  self  defense  (either  in  a  personal  or 
collective  sense).  There  were  abuses  of  this 
principle,  certainly — defensive  wars  that 
were  not  defensive — racial  injustice — the  in- 
ability of  the  poor  to  obtain  legal  counsel. 
But  the  Intent  of  equal  protection  tmder 
the  law  remained  constant. 

In  1967  we  witnessed  the  first  subtle 
change.  It  was  now  permissible  to  take  a  life 
for  a  social  or  an  economic  reason.  There- 
fore, it  logically  follows  that  this  unborn 
child  must  be  regarded  as  "less  than  a  human 
being." 

John  Updike  *  observed  that  "death  once 
Invited  in,  leaves  his  muddy  footprints  every- 
where." We  opened  the  door  to  "a  little  kill- 
ing" In  Colorado.  We  took  that  flrst  difficult 
step.  The  acceptance  of  de  facto  abortion  on 
demand  to  term  and,  indeed.  Infanticide  be- 
came only  a  matter  of  time. 

It  is  now  an  historical  fact  that  the  actual 
objective  of  the  proponents  of  the  relaxation 
of  the  abortion  laws  was  the  elimination  of 
all  abortion  laws.  Emotional  arguments  such 
as  rape  and  Incest  were  used  as  a  wedge  to 
gain  sympathy  for  the  abortion  cause. 

Once  abortion  is  regarded  as  an  acceptable 
medical  procedure  and  a  solution  to  a  social 
problem,  there  can  be  no  logical  barrier  to 
abortion  on  demand. 

The  rationale  behind  relaxed  laws  for  "cer- 
tain cases"  is  based  on  the  denial  of  the 
humanity  of  the  unborn  child. 

By  allowing  abortion  for  rape  we  abandon 
the  only  principle  by  which  we  can  resist 
abortion  on  demand.  The  unborn  child  Is  a 
living  human  being — why  should  he  not  be 
regarded  as  a  legal  person?  Once  we  aban- 
don that  principle  the  law  may  be  distorted 
and  ultimately  abandoned. 

PREGNANCY    FROM   RAPE 

Eliminating  the  cases  of  freely  consented 
Intercourse  with  a  minor  (statutory  rape), 
what  is  the  reality  of  pregnancy  from  forcible 
rape?  Like  all  acts  of  violence,  rape  is  increas- 
ing. There  has  been  a  112  per  cent  rise  In 
reported  cases  in  the  past  twelve  years."  In- 
terestingly enough,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bat- 
tered child,  the  most  rapid  rise  has  occurred 
after  the  passage  of  permissive  abortion  laws. 
The  problems  created  by  rape  are  not  solved 
by  abortion. 

There  are,  oddly,  no  national  statistics  on 
the  number  of  pregnancies  from  unconsented 
Intercourse.  We  may,  however,  take  a  repre- 
sentative year,  1967.  There  were  27,100  as- 
saults with  rape  or  Intent  to  rape  reported  by 
the  FBI  Crime  Report."  Of  these,  18,000  were 
recorded  as  forcible  rape  (labial  penetration 
with  or  without  emission  whether  Inter- 
rupted or  not) . 

The  ovum  can  be  fertilized  for  only  24 
hours  after  ovulation.  The  sperm  remain 
viable  for  only  48  hours.  In  reality,  the  possl- 
bmty  of  fertUlzatlon,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Gutt- 
macher'  (under  the  most  optimum  condi- 
tions) exists  from  two  days  prior  to  ovulation 
to  one  half  day  after  (2V2  days  during  the  28 
flay  cycle) .  Statistically,  the  chance  of  rape 
(luring  fertility  would  be  10  per  cent.  The 
rate  of  pregnancy  from  unprotected  (con- 
sented) Intercourse  between  fertile  i|idlvid- 
uals  has  been  estimated  as  3  per  cent.'* 

PERCENTACK   USE   INVALID 

This  figure  of  3  per  cent  (640  pregnancies) 
for  18,000  rape  cases  cannot  be  used  for  a 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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variety  of  reasons:  (1)  Even  with  penetra- 
tion, ejaculation  may  not  have  occxirred  or 
may  have  been  Interrupted;  (2)  Rape  vic- 
tims are  In  an  age  range  from  Infancy  to 
100  years.  Only  an  unknown  per  cent  fall 
into  the  fertUlty  range  of  12  to  50  years  of 
age;  (3)  Some  victims  are  sterile  or  have  had 
a  tubal  ligation;  (4)  An  unknown  number 
of  fertile  women  are  on  contraceptive  pills 
or  have  an  lUD,  and  are  thus  not  "unpro- 
tected"; (5)  The  age  of  the  rapist  has  been 
recorded  as  12  to  80  years.  He  may  be  sterile 
or  have  no  emission;  (6)  An  Increasing  num- 
ber of  rapists  have  bad  vasectomies,"  and 
(7)  The  most  important  factor  in  the  rarity 
of  pregnancy  from  forcible  rape  is  that  there 
is  very  firm  evidence  that  the  severe  emo- 
tional trauma  prevents  ovulation  (or  im- 
plantation) . 

In  a  macabre  experiment  during  the  Third 
Reich,  scientists  sent  women  about  to  ovu- 
late to  a  mock  execution  in  a  gas  chamber. 
An  extremely  high  percentage  of  the  women 
failed  to  ovulate  during  that  cycle.' 

The  second  documentation  for  the  sup- 
pression of  ovulation  was  the  rarity  of  preg- 
nancy among  the  young  Catholic  nuns  and 
female  Protestant  missionaries  raped  by 
marauding  soldiers  In  the  Congo.  Those 
about  to  ovulate,  did  not.' 

For  the  above  reasons,  pregnancy  even 
from  untreated  rape  is  rare.  The  captain  of 
the  Sex  Squad  of  the  Washington,  D.C. 
metropolitan  police,  V.  Edward  Tate,  was 
able  to  report  only  three  pregnancies  from 
forcible  rape  In  fifteen  years.'" 

CORRECT   medical   TREATMENT 

Pregnancy  after  correct  medical  treatment 
of  rape  is  zero. 

This  is  substantiated  by  the  documenta- 
tion of  3,500  cases  of  treated  rape  in  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  over  a  ten-year  period." 
and  1,000  rape  victims  treated  with  dlethyl- 
stllbestrol  and  reported  In  the  J.A.M.A.  Octo- 
ber, 1971.'-'  There  were  no  pregnancies  from 
the  total  of  these  4,500  cases. 

The  most  common  mode  of  action  of  dl- 
ethylstilbestrol,  now  the  usuaI  treatment  for 
rape  cases  that  are  promptly  reported,  is  to 
suppress  ovulation,  rendering  fertilization 
Impossible  during  that  menstrual  cycle.  And, 
In  view  of  the  recent  publicity  given  to  the 
findings  that  DES  has  caused  cancer  of  the 
vulva  in  daughters  of  women  who  were 
treated  for  threatened  spontaneous  abortion 
(miscarriage),  it  should  be  noted  that  dan- 
ger exists  only  for  the  pregnancy  diirlng 
which  the  DES  was  given.  The  large  dosage 
given  in  rape  cases  prevents  100  per  cent  of 
pregnancies  from  rape.  Since  it  is  only  the 
child  in  utero  at  the  time  the  DES  is  given 
which  could  be  affected,  patients  need  not 
fear  a  threat  of  cancer  to  subsequent  chil- 
dren. 

Despite  the  availability  of  treatment,  only 
an  estimated  30  per  cent  of  rape  cases  are 
reported.  Much  of  this  failure  Is  due  to  lack 
of  public  education  and  the  improper  han- 
dling of   the  rape  victim. 

BRITISH  TB8T  CASE 

Does  pregnancy,  however  rare,  still  occur 
among  these  unreported  cases?  Of  course 
it  does  The  most  celebrated  case  was  the 
1938  trial  of  Dr.  Aleck  Bourne,  an  eminent 
English  gynecologist,  who  performed  an 
abortion  on  a  14-year-old  girl  who  had  been 
gang  raped  by  a  number  of  horseguardsmen." 
Dr.  Bourne  made  this  a  test  case  because 
he  honestly  believed  that  the  law  should 
permit  those  abortions  in  which  the  doctor, 
acting  in  good  faith,  believed  that  the  preg- 
nancy would  result  in  severe  mental  or 
physical  damage.  This  plea  was  made  37  years 
ago,  before  the  medical  and  contraceptive 
advances  of  today.  However,  the  so-called 
"Bourne  Principle"  was  the  basis  for  the  1967 
legalization  of  abortion  in  England  for  a 
myriad  of  social  and  economic  reasons 
amounting  to  de  facto  abortion  on  demand. 
Aleck  Bourne  was  so  appalled  by  the  result 
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of  what  he  had  envisioned  as  a  provision  for 
a  very  limited  number  of  abortions  for  "hard 
cases"  that  he  became  a  founding  member 
of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Unborn  Child  in  1967. 

This  emphasizes  the  wisdom  of  the  legal 
adage  "hard  cases  make  bad  laws." 

As  Dr.  Jack  Willke  has  pointed  out  .  .  . 
"laws  must  speak  to  the  general  norm. 
Judges  have  always  allowed  certain  excep- 
tions to  laws  or  to  punishment  out  of  mercy 
for  a  hard  or  tragic  case.  To  our  knowledge, 
no  physician  has  been  prosecuted  in  recent 
times  In  the  United  States  or  Canada  for 
doing  an  abortion  in  such  a  case  though 
the  law  forbade  it."  " 

From  the  so-called  "humanitarian"  excep- 
tion clauses  of  the  American  Law  Institute 
we  have  progressed  to  the  annual  klUlng  of 
an  estimated  one  million  unborn  children 
in  eight  short  years. 

IRREFT7TABLE  ARGUMENTS 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  are  two  irre- 
futable arguments  against  the  legalization  of 
abortion  for  rape:  (1)  Pregnancy  from  re- 
ported, medically  treated  rape  is  zero — ren- 
dering the  exception  clause  unnecessary.  (2) 
Unreported  rape — after  all  evidence  of  pene- 
tration has  disappeared  and  without  cor- 
roborating witnesses — cannot  be  proved  ren- 
dering the  law  unenforceable. 

If  the  court  were  to  accept  the  statement 
of  the  mother  weeks  or  months  after  the 
alleged  assault,  we  would  be  faced  with  the 
all  too  frequent  late  abortion  done  now 
after  28  weeks  for  rape.  A  recent  example 
is  the  death  of  a  31-32-week-old  infant  girl 
on  March  19,  1974,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa."*  A 
27-year-old  married  woman,  whose  husband 
had  had  a  vasectomy,  requested  an  abor- 
tion, claiming  to  have  been  raped  in  Sep- 
tember, 1973.  The  request  was  refused  by 
four  physicians  at  Magee  Woman's  Hospital 
after  the  gestation  age  of  the  fetus  by  sono- 
graphy was  estimated  up  to  31  weeks.  A 
vaginal  hysterectomy  was  done  by  Dr.  Leon- 
ard Laufe.  a  well  known  abortion  proponent, 
on  March  19,  1974. 

There  is  very  substantial  evidence,  includ- 
ing a  three-minute  film  sequence,  that  the 
baby  girl  was  born  alive  and,  as  in  the  Edelln 
case,  not  resuscitated.  Whether  the  baby  was 
born  alive  or  not  is  a  moot  point  in  the  light 
of  medical  ethics.  The  baby  was  only  8  or  9 
weeks  premature  and  clearly  alive  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  abortion.  She  would  have  had 
an  excellent  chance  of  survival  in  any  neo- 
natal intensive  care  unit.  This  was  clearly 
infanticide.  Dr.  Laufe  was  acquitted  by  a 
coroner's  Jury  and  has  never  been  brought 
to  trial  elsewhere. 

A  WOMAN'S  REACTION 

In  conclusion,  I  am  not  in  any  way  mini- 
mizing the  physical  or  psychological  dam- 
age of  rape.  As  a  woman,  I  am  more  cog- 
nizant than  any  man,  that  rape  is  not  a 
sexual  act  but  the  resxilt  of  a  violent  and 
destructive  compulsion  to  humiliate  the 
victim. 

I  am  angry  when  it  is  suggested  that 
women  invite  the  assault  by  their  manner 
or  dress — that  women  actually  "enjoy"  rape. 

I  am  angry  when  I  learn  that  many  women 
will  not  bring  charges  because  the  past  sex- 
ual history  of  the  victim  is  admitted  as  evi- 
dence by  the  defense  attorney  or  when  I  read 
that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  apprehended 
rapists  are  convicted  by  the  courts.' 

I  am  angry  when  I  realize  that  most  hos- 
pitals In  the  United  States  still  do  not  follow- 
proper  procedure  for  collecting  medico-legal 
evidence  or  when  I  hear  of  cold  and  unsym- 
pathetic treatment  of  the  victim  by  hospital 
staff,  police  or  family. 

I  am  angry  when  I  realize  that  there  are 
too  few  assault  centers  with  experienced 
staff  to  explain  the  need  for  loving  support 
to  the  victim's  parents  or  husband,  or  when 
I  learn  that  there  are  almost  no  facilities 
for  long  term  psychiatric  follow-up  of  the 
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victim  whose  symptoms  of  apprehension, 
aelf-doubt,  guilt,  disorientation,  nightmares, 
phobic  fears  and  Inability  to  enjoy  normal 
sexual  relations  may  continue  for  months 
or  years." 

Pregnancy  from  rape  Is  rare  but  the  other 
results  of  rape — venereal  disease,  loss  of  self 
esteem,  physical  injury,  permanent  neurosis 
and  disruption  of  the  family — are  not  rare. 

Legalizing  the  destruction  of  the  chUd  will 
not  apprehend  or  convict  the  rapist  nor  heal 
the  emotional  scars  of  violent  assault. 

HOW  TO  HZLP  VICTIMS 

Those  who  really  want  to  decrease  the 
Incidence  of  rape  and  are  sincerely  interested 
In  the  welfare  of  the  victim  should  consider 
these  positive  solutions:  " 

( 1 )  Legalization  should  be  enacted  to  pro- 
vide severe  penalties  for  conviction  of  rape 
with  the  provision  for  psychiatric  rehabili- 
tation so  that  the  rapist  will  not  be  returned 
to  society  unless  it  can  be  reasonably  ascer- 
tained that  he  will  not  repeat  the  crime.  The 
privacy  of  the  victim  (Including  the  details 
of  her  past  sexual  life)   must  be  assured. 

(2)  We  must  provide  specially  trained  Per- 
sonal Assault  Squads  (including  women  offi- 
cers) sensitive  to  the  emotional  needs  of 
the  victim  and  aware  of  the  evidence  neces- 
sary to  document  and  prosecute  the  rape 
case. 

(3)  Crisis  Assault  Centers  within  the  hos- 
pitals of  aU  cities  should  be  speclficaUy 
staffed  to  provide  (In  privacy) : 

(a)  Immediate  care  of  injuries  and  their 
description.  A  complete  physical  examination 
with  assessment  of  the  emotional  state  of  the 
patient  and  alleviation  of  psychological  dam- 
age. 

(b)  The  proper  medico-legal  documenta- 
tion for  the  law  enforcement  agency,  includ- 
ing collection  of  pubio  hair,  Identlflcation 
of  mobile  sperm  (with  the  realization  that 
many  rapists  have  vasectomies  negating  this 
evidence),  slides  and  cultures  of  the  cervix, 
vulva,  anus,  mouth,  vaginal  swab  for  acid 
phoephotase  and  serology. 

(c)  Photographs  and  collection  of  clothing 
to  be  submitted  to  police. 

(d)  Prophylactic  antibiotics  for  syphillls 
and  gonorrhea.  Gonorrhea  re-evaluatlon  to  be 
repeated  In  one  week.  Serology  to  be  repeated 
In  six  weeks. 

(e)  Large  dose  of  estrogen  to  prevent  preg- 
nancy. 

(f)  The  collected  evidence,  sealed  and  wit- 
nessed, together  with  the  history  and  physi- 
cal examination  to  be  given  to  the  officer  and 
delivered  to  the  county  crime  lab. 

(g)  Counseling  (on  site)  of  family  and  vic- 
tim by  staff  social  workers  and  trained  vol- 
unteers (often  effectively  done  by  a  woman 
who  has  herself  had  the  past  experience  of 
sexual  assault)  with  additional  visits  sched- 
uled at  appropriate  intervals. 

(h)  Facilities  available  for  long  term  psy- 
chiatric follow-up  if  needed. 

(I)  Widespread  educational  programs 
through  schools,  clubs,  churches  and  the  me- 
dia to  alert  women  of  the  availability  of  the 
Crisis  Assault  Center,  and  instruction  in 
avoiding  physical  assault. 

An  Assault  Crisis  Center  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  University  of  Arizona  and  a 
Personal  Assault  Squad  Is  In  operation  In  the 
Phoenix  police  department.  This  program 
has  been  well  outlined  by  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Hanss,  Jr..  at  the  84th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Arizona  Medical  Association  and  appeared 
in  the  August.  1975.  issue  of  Arizona  Medi- 
cine. Similar  programs  should  be  adopted 
throughout  the  nation. 

Abortion  is  not  a  solution  to  a  problem  but 
the  refusal  of  society  to  look  for  a  solution. 

What  of  the  rare  pregnancy  from  rape'  I 
recalled  an  example  of  such  a  case  in  Ethel 
WatCTs-  beautiful  autobiography,  "His  Eye  Ts 
on  The  Sparrow,"  where  she  reveals  that  she 
aeneu.  was  the  result  of  the  rape  of  her  13- 
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year-old  mother  at  a  time  when  treatment 
and  care  were  unavailable.  Her  mother's  love 
and  Ethel  Waters'  value  to  society  were  not 
diminished  by  the  circumstances  of  her  birth. 

ADDENDUM 

The  investigation  of  abortion  for  sexual 
assault  was  completed  when  I  realized  that 
Incest  was  in  no  way  similar  to  rape  and  the 
two  should  not  be  linked  together  in  a  legal 
or  ethical  ser.se.  The  only  reason  that  they 
are  discussed  together  by  proponents  of  abor- 
tion Is  that  both  commonly  arouse  an  emo- 
tion revulsion  which  diverts  attention  from 
the  real  Issue — the  killing  of  the  imbom 
child. 

incest  is  described  by  Webster  as  "sexual 
Intercourse  of  kindred  within  the  forbidden 
degrees."  The  Intercourse  is  with  the  consent 
of  tioth  partners  or  it  would  be  defined  as 
rape. 

Pome  statutes  have  defined  the  "forbidden 
degree"  as  Intercourse  between  close  blood 
relatives,  such  as  between  remote  relatives, 
such  as  second  cousins  and  some  societies 
have  labeled  as  Incestuous  Intercourse  be- 
tween relatives  by  marriage,  such  as  between 
a  man  and  his  sister-in-law. 

"Incestuous  Intercourse  Is  seldom  reported 
and  when  pregnancy  does  occur,  it  is  not 
usually  reported  as  being  from  Incest."  (1) 

(1)  Handbook  on  Abortion:  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Wlllke,  Page  40. 
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CONGRESS  CUTS  AN  ARTERY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1975,  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
carried  an  editorial  regarding  our  high- 
way trust  funds.  I  hope  every  Member 
of  Congress  will  read  and  heed  the  wam- 
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ing  suggested  by  the  writer.  We  cannot 
delay  any  longer. 
The  editorial  follows 

Congress  Ccts  an  Artebt 
Texas  Is  a  vast,  diverse  state,  as  anybody 
who  has  driven  across  It  knows.  It's  bigger 
than  all  of  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  Illinois  combined. 

Only  a  strong  and  healthy  arterial  system — 
good  highways — can  feed  life  Into  each  of  Its 
far-flung  and  varied  parts  and  provide  the 
cohesion  needed  to  draw  them  all  together 
into  one  state.  Sever  this  critical  artery,  and 
you  threaten  the  economic,  cultural  and  so- 
cial life  of  all  parts  of  Texas. 

Because  of  politically  Inspired  inaction. 
Congress  is  doing  exactly  that.  To  date,  it  has 
failed  to  provide  funds  to  keep  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance  going.  If  those 
funds  are  not  made  available  within  weeks, 
much  of  this  work  will  come  to  a  stop. 

Worse  than  that,  the  excellent  staff  of 
skilled  highway  builders  that  has  produced 
one  of  the  country's  best  road  systems  will 
be  severely  dismembered.  Nearly  19,000  jobs 
would  be  lost  by  highway  construction  and 
allied  industry  workers  Ir.  Texas  next  year. 
This  would  be  In  addition  to  the  3,000  State 
Department  of  Highways  employees  who  al- 
ready have  lost  Jobs  due  to  fund  shortages. 

A  third  of  state  highway  revenue  comes 
from  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
created  from  highway  user  taxes  to  be  used 
solely  for  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance. 

The  last  money  appropriated  to  Texas  from 
the  trust  fund  was  under  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973.  Highway  officials  say 
nearly  all  of  that  money  has  been  used  up. 

No  more  will  be  available  until  Congress 
acts  to  extend  the  trust  fund.  At  the  moment 
it  is  stalled  over  whether  It  should  break  up 
the  fund  to  use  a  large  share  of  It  for  rapid 
mass  transit  systems  In  the  more  populous 
Eastern  states. 

These  advocates  of  rail  transit  systems  fall 
to  comprehend  the  size  and  scope  of  Texas: 
It  has  25  federally  designated  metropolitan 
areas,  more  than  any  other  state.  Two  of  them 
are  among  the  10  largest  in  the  country. 

But  more  critically,  those  population  cen- 
ters are  far  apart — from  Texarkana  to  Laredo; 
from  Amarlllo  to  Brownsville.  That's  like 
driving  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Hartford, 
Conn. 

No  system  of  transportation,  other  than 
highways.  Is  feasible  for  tying  together  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Texas.  Their  pet^le  and 
products  have  to  move  on  rubber  tired  wheels 
that  require  highways. 

Failure  by  Congress  to  extend  the  Trust 
Fund,  thereby  severing  this  vital  arterial 
system,  would  be  the  worst  sort  of  neglect 
and  Irresponsibility.  Its  action  on  this  Issue 
Is  needed  without  any  more  delay. 


VOTE     ON     ZIONISM     REPUDIATES 
UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  nxiNozs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  on  November  10,  equating 
Zionisni  with  racism  Is  a  most  deplorable 
and  tragic  event  In  the  history  of  that 
organization.  By  this  action,  the  nations 
which  voted  in  favor  of  this  despicable 
resolution  have  eflfectlvely  repudiated  the 
very  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  on 
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which  this  inspiring  30-year  experiment 
to  better  relations  and  to  improve  co- 
operation among  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  based.  Some  of  the  purposes 
of  the  U.N.  are  stated  in  article  1  as 
follows: 

To  develop  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  to  take  other  appropriate  measures 
to  strengthen  universal  peace; 
To  achieve  international  cooperation  in 
"^ng  international  problems  of  an  eco- 
c.  social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  In  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  22  I  cospon- 
sored  House  Resolution  813  strongly  con- 
demning the  resolution  equating  Zion- 
ism with  racism  because  I  feel  that  such 
action  mocks  the  very  function  of  the 
U.N.  itsflf,  which  is  to  make  the  U.N. 
a  forum  for  resolving  disputes,  for  dis- 
cussing common  goals  in  the  search  for 
peace,  and  for  developing  the  means  to 
implement  those  goals. 

Because  the  U.N.  resolution  Is  repug- 
nant to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  because  this  resolution  only 
serves  to  confuse  issues  which  affect 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  also  en- 
courages anti-Semitism  around  the 
world,  I  shall  support  moves  In  Congress 
to  reassess  the  value  of  the  U.N.  in  the 
community  of  nations  as  well  as  to  re- 
assess the  extent  of  the  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  tliis  organization.  The  vicious  res- 
olution approved  on  November  10  Is  only 
the  most  recent  outrage  committed  by 
an  irresponsible  majority  in  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly.  Israel  has  already 
been  excluded  from  UNESCO  activities 
and  admitted  terrorists  were  allowed  to 
address  the  Assembly  and  participate  In 
its  proceedings. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  In 
the  hope  that  It  would  contribute  to  the 
settlement  of  disputes  peacefully  rather 
than  by  force  of  arms.  This  noble  ex- 
periment was  designed  to  lessen  rather 
than  heighten  tension  and  bitterness. 
However,  these  recent  negative  actions 
have  changed  the  course  of  the  U.N.'s  30- 
year  history  and  put  the  organization  on 
record  in  the  encouragement  of  dissen- 
sion rather  than  the  encouragement  of 
cooperation  among  nations.  As  a  result, 
the  continued  usefulness  of  the  U.N.  in 
the  search  for  peace  among  nations  must 
now  be  called  into  question  by  all  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  leaders  In  all 
countries  around  the  world. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  855 


HON.  MARK  W.  HANNAFORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1975 
Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  30 
years  after  the  end  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive war  hi  history,  a  war  fought  to  end 
forever  the  myth  of  racial  superiority, 
we  witness  a  document  of  anti-Semitism 
passed  in  a  representative  political  or- 
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ganizatlon  supposedly  dedicated  to  fos- 
tering tolerance  and  recogzUtion  of  indi- 
vidual rights.  Yes,  3  dajfiago  on  Novem- 
ber 10.  the  GeneraKAssembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  ip^a  vote  of  72  to  35. 
declared  "Zionisni  a  form  of  racism  and 
racial  discrimination." 

The  failures  and  mistakes  of  the 
United  Nations  resolution  are  so  appar- 
ent that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
condemn  it.  The  resolution,  in  granting 
anti-Semitism  the  appearance  of  inter- 
national sanction,  encourages  and  legiti- 
mizes anti-Semitism  throughout  the 
world  and  confuses  racism  with  the  in- 
ternationally respected  tenets  of  national 
self-determination.  As  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  pointed  out,  the 
decree  tMus  ominously  grants  symbolic 
amnesty  to  the  mass  murder  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  in  World  War  II,  a  fact  so  evil 
as  to  forever  mar  the  history  of  our 
generation  with  its  infamy.  The  resolu- 
tion documents  the  most  closed-minded 
of  moralities,  a  morality  that  fails  to  put 
the  Individual  before  the  state,  a  mo- 
rality that  fails  to  put  human  rights  be- 
fore political  ideology.  The  perpetration 
of  such  perverted  morality  in  a  United 
Nations  resolution  compromises  the  very 
principles  on  which  the  United  Nations 
was  foimded.  As  Americans  worthy  of 
our  heritage  we  must  question  th 
merit  of  an  organization  which  would 
accept  a  resolution  so  alien,  so  hostile  to 
our  way  of  life.  Our  confidence  is  shaken, 
and  to  try  the  confidence  of  the  Nation 
that  historically  has  provided  the  great- 
est share  of  individual  and  financial 
support  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  en- 
danger the  very  existence  of  that  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  when  imder- 
standing  and  communication  are  of  the 
most  desperate  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace,  I  applaud  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
wisdom  and  determination  manifest  in 
House  Resolution  855  of  November  11. 
1975. 


THE  NEW  FORGOTTEN  MAN: 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 


OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  excellent  column  by 
Irving  Kristol  that  appeared  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  what  he  terms 
the  "new  forgotten  man",  the  small  busi- 
nessmsm.  The  point  he  makes,  that  small 
businessmen,  because  of  their  energy  and 
innovative  spirit,  bring  healthy  competi- 
tion to  our  economy.  Is  exactly  that  made 
by  the  Corporate  Citizenship  and  Com- 
petition Act  which  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year. 

He  states. 

The  large  corporations  may  be  the  end- 
product  of  "free  enterprise"  but  It  is  not  its 
quintessential  representative,  either  In 
theory  or  practice. 

With  the  latter  assertion.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree,  but  I  believe  we  in  Con- 
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gress  have  a  choice  on  whether  the 
large  corporation  will  indeed  be  the 
"end-product"  or  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. It  is  my  position,  as  expressed  in 
the  Corporate  Citizenship  and  Competi- 
tion Act.  that  we  need  not  passively  ac- 
cept the  domination  of  major  Industries 
by  large  corporations,  and  that  we  can 
act  to  restore  to  these  industries  the 
vigorous  competition  that  small  business 
brings. 

The  column  follows: 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal, 

Nov.  13. 1975) 

Thx  Ntw  Fobgottem  Man 

(By  Irving  Kristol) 

It  was  about  a  hundred  years  ago  that 
the  American  social  theorist  William  Gra- 
ham Sumner  coined  (or  popularized)  the 
phrase,  "the  forgotten  man."  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  average  taxpayer,  not  poor 
enough  to  bo  the  object  of  official  compas- 
sion, not  rich  enough  to  remain  basically 
unaffected  by  official  depredations.  There 
never  was  any  popular  animus  against  such 
a  person;  the  political  process  simply  Ig- 
nored him,  even  as  It  afflicted  him. 

The  phrase  caught  on,  and  those  of  us  ot 
a  certain  age  can  well  remember  the  stand- 
ard cartoon,  on  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
more  conservative  press.  In  which  a  naked 
John  Q.  Citizen,  his  nudity  concealed  only 
by  a  barrel,  pathetically  clutched  the  last 
few  dollars  of  his  after-tax  Income  and  des- 
perately pleaded  that  attention  be  paid  to 
him. 

Diirlng  the  years  of  the  post-war  boom, 
1945-1985,  this  Image  rather  faded  from  the 
popular  imagination.  Taxes  grew  steadily 
in  this  period,  to  be  sure,  but  Incomes  rose 
even  faster,  and  the  average  citizen  was 
not  perceived  to  be  suffering  much,  nor  did 
he  himself  seem  to  feel  any  particular  dis- 
tress. In  the  late  '60s.  of  course,  all  this  be- 
gan to  change,  as  inflation  took  hold,  eco- 
nomic growth  slowed  down,  and  the  spirit 
of  a  taxpayers'  rebellion  began  slowly  to  in- 
trude Itself  into  the  political  consciousness. 
The  average  taxpayer,  a  relatively  smaU 
minority  of  the  population  In  Sumner's  day. 
Is  now  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  citi- 
zenry. He  may  remain,  in  1976,  an  unduly 
afflicted  being,  but  no  one  can  say  that  he 
has  been  forgotten.  The  level  of  taxation  has 
become  a  major  political  issue,  which  even 
the  most  spendthrift  of  politicians  has  to 
take  account  of. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  whole  new  class 
of  forgotten  men  has  emerged.  Like  his 
coimterpart  of  yesteryear,  today's  forgotten 
man  is — if  the  opinion  polls  are  to  be  be- 
lieved— a  fairly  respected  and  well -regarded 
citizen.  No  one  Is  leading  a  crusade  against 
him,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  one  really 
wants  to.  He  Is  merely  being  chivvied, 
harassed,  ruined,  and  bankrupted  by  a  polit- 
ical process  that  takes  him  for  granted  and 
is  utterly  indifferent  to  his  problematic  con- 
dition. I  refer  to  the  small  businessman. 

AN  INVISIBLE  FIGURE 

It  is  astonishing  and  dismaying  how  little 
Interest  there  seems  to  be  in  the  condition  of 
small  business  In  the  United  States  today. 
Big  business  is  In  the  spotlight  to  such  a  de- 
gree and  Is  the  focus  for  such  passionate 
concern  (pro  or  con) ,  that  the  smaUer  busi- 
nessman Is  an  invisible  figure,  offstage 
somewhere. 

One  can  understand  why  and  how  this  has 
happened.  Big  business  is  certainly  far  more 
important  today,  economically  and  politi- 
cally, than  It  ever  was.  Economically,  be- 
cause the  overaU  health  of  the  economy.  In 
terms  of  investment,  economic  growth,  em- 
ployment, hinges  very  much  on  the  health 
(or  lack  thereof)  of  big  business.  Politically, 
because  the  struggle  for  control  over  the 
decision-making  process  of  the  large  corpo- 
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ration— which  Is  what  •Tegulatlon"  Is  all 
about — will  certainly  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  ultimate  status  of  the  private  sector 
vls-a-vls  the  political  sector.  In  our  stlll- 
mlxed  economy.  Both  our  collective  pros- 
perity and  individual  liberty,  therefore,  are 
very  much  at  issue  In  the  current  contro- 
versies over  the  ways  In  which  big  business 
should  be  organized  and  operated. 

But  If  small  business  is  of  lesser  economic 
algnlflcance  than  it  used  to  be,  its  economic 
role  Is  till  terribly  Important.  And  the  fact 
that  the  futvire  of  the  large  corporation  In- 
volves the  f  utiire  of  our  private  aector  should 
not  obscure  the  more  basic  fact  that  small 
business  preeminently  Is  the  private  sector. 
Economically,  small  bualneRS  plays  a  criti- 
cal role  m  the  process  of  Innovation.  When 
one  surveys  the  new  products  and  new  proc- 
esses of  the  past  25  years.  It  Is  extraordinary 
how  many  of  them  were  Introduced  by  ag- 
gressive entrepreneurs  or  smaller  business 
firms.  The  Xerox  copier,  the  Polaroid  cam- 
era, the  mini-computer,  hlgh-fldellty  record- 
ings, frozen  foods,  wash-and-dry  clothing, 
etc. — the  lis*  Is  long  and  Impressive.  Nor  is 
It  only  product  innovation  that  small  busi- 
ness Is  so  gocd  at.  It  also  rates  high  marks 
for  conceptual  Innovation,  for  coming  up 
with  a  new  way  of  organizing  older  services. 
Oontalnerlzatlon;  the  discount  store;  the 
motel;  franchising  the  sale  of  hamburgers; 
fried  chicken,  and  other  food  products — 
these,  among  others,  were  ideas  in  the  head 
of  an  Individual  that  proved  fruitful  and 
beneficial  because  oair  economic  system  per- 
mitted then)  to  compete  with  existing  Ideas 
as  to  how  things  should  be  done.  Obviously, 
not  all  the  Innovations  of  entrepreneurs  suc- 
ceed; Indeed,  most  of  them  fall,  as  they  are 
bound  to.  In  a  high-risk,  high-payoff  situa- 
tion. But  this  brash  willingness  to  risk  fail- 
ure la  Itself  one  of  the  major  merits  of  a 
system  of  "free  enterprise." 

The  large  corporation  may  be  the  en3- 
product  of  "free  enterprise"  but  It  la  not 
its  quintessential,  representative,  either  in 
theory  or  practice.  It  is  true  that.  In  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  large  corporation  is  relatively 
Innovative,  does  preserve  an  entrepreneu- 
rial aspect.  (TO  the  degree  that  government 
gets  involved  in  decision-making,  It  Is  al- 
mjM  the  avoidance  of  risk  that  will  take 
priority.)  but  even  at  its  best,  the  large 
corporation  will  never  be  as  enthusiastic 
about  innovation  as  its  tiny  competitors.  It 
has  a  huge  investment  In  existing  products 
and  procedures  that  It  would  prefer  not  to 
write  off  too  quickly.  It  usually  makes  more 
economic  sense  for  it  to  seek  marginal  im- 
provements In  productivity  rather  than  to 
concentrate  on  a  new  product  that  may  or 
may  not  sell,  or  a  new  process  that  may  or 
may  not  work.  And  its  vast  bureaucracy  is 
always,  to  some  extent,  a  conspiracy  against 
Innovation:  layer  upon  layer  of  experts — 
lawyers,  engineers,  marketing  men — are  at 
hand  to  point  out  all  the  things  that  can  go 
wrong.  These  objections  will  have  both  merit 
and  force;  a  corporate  officer  wUl  have  to 
take  them  seriously.  Only  the  entrepreneur, 
with  little  to  lose,  can  boldly  Igncne  them. 
But  small  business  is  even  more  impor- 
tant politically  than  economically.  It  Is  In- 
tegral to  that  dUTusion  of  power  and  wealth, 
and  to  the  economic  and  social  mobility 
which  are  the  hallmarks  of  a  liberal  society. 
It  Is  the  small  businessman  who  builds  up 
those  Large  fortunes  which  then  sustain  the 
not-for-profit  sector — the  universities,  foun- 
dations, philanthropies — ^whlch  is  so  Impor- 
tant a  buffer  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  (Corporate  executives  almost  never 
accumulate  that  amount  of  capital,  despite 
their  high  salaries.)  It  is  the  successful  small 
businessman  who  maintains  his  roots  in  a 
local  community,  becomes  a  visible  symbol 
Of  success  to  everyone,  gives  the  politicians 
In  our  smaUer  towns  and  cities  their  own 
access  to  funds  (and  therefore  a  greater  in- 
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dependence  from  national  organizations), 
supports  all  those  local  activities — social  or 
cultural — which  helps  keep  community  mo- 
rale high.  And  It  Is  in  the  small  business 
sector  that  those  who  are  discriminated 
against,  whether  It  be  for  their  politics,  race 
or  religion,  can  find,  and  have  traditionally 
found,  sanctuary. 

Indeed,  when  we  talk  about  "liberal  capi- 
talism," we  are  talking  specifically  about  a 
political-economic  system  In  which  small 
business  Is  given  the  opportunity  not  only 
to  survive,  but  to  prospn*.  If  Yugoslavia  or 
Russia  were,  tomorrow,  to  permit  their  ma- 
jor nationalized  industries  to  sell  shares  to 
the  public,  in  order  to  raise  capital.  It  would 
not  Involve  any  grand  reformation  of  their 
systems.  On  the  other  hand.  If  they  gave 
entrepreneurial  freedom  to  small  business, 
it  most  certainly  would.  Then,  and  only 
then,  could  one  talk  seriously  about  "liberal- 
ization." 

Similarly,  in  the  "capitalist"  countries  the 
very  largest  of  our  corporations  are  al- 
ready, and  will  surely  remain,  "quasi-pub- 
lic" Institutions.  That  is  the  way  they  are 
described  In  all  the  business-school  texts; 
that  is  the  way  they  are  referred  to  cas- 
ually by  politicians  and  the  media;  and.  In 
truth  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  chairman  of  a 
major  corporation  publicly  insist  that  what 
he  commands  Is  a  species  of  private  prop- 
erty. In  the  traditional  sense  of  that  term. 
(The  exact  meaning  of  "quasi-public,"  of 
course,  is  unclear,  and  Its  definition  Is  what 
the  fighting  is  all  about.) 
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Small  business,  in  contrast,  even  where 
there  is  public  ownership  of  shares.  Is  still 
generally  perceived  to  be  a  species  of  pri- 
vate property  and  to  possess  the  legiti- 
macy which  most  Americans  are  still  will- 
ing to  concede  to  private  property.  In  this 
respect,  the  United  States  is  very  dlfflerent 
from  Western  Europe.  Here.  It  Is  only  big 
business  that  public  attitudes  are  likely  to 
be  hostile  to.  There,  all  business  falls  un- 
der a  shadow  of  distrust  and  disfavor.  Pop- 
ular opinion  there  Is  Inclined  to  be  antlbusl- 
ness  per  se — I.e.,  antl-capltallst.  We  are  still, 
in  principle  and  to  a  large  degree  in  actu- 
ality, a  liberal-capitalist  society.  And  it  Is 
small  business  that  makes  It  so. 

It  Is  therefore  all  the  more  paradoxical 
that.  In  our  taxation  and  regulatory  policies, 
so  little  attention  Is  paid  to  the  needs  of 
small  business.  I  note  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  Just  decided  to 
continue  a  lower  tax  rate  on  the  first  $50,000 
of  corporate  Income,  after  which  the  full  48% 
rate  applies.  What  a  pitiful  gesture!  Why 
shouldn't  the  corporate  Income  tax  be  far 
more  graduated  than  this,  so  that  the  full 
48%  rate  applies  only  when  a  firm  reaches, 
say,  the  $2  million  Income  level?  That  would 
make  a  difference.  Why  doesn't  a  Republican 
administration,  concerned  about  the  survival 
of  liberal  capitalism,  press  for  such  a  reform? 
Why  does  it  persist  in  trying  to  lower  the 
tax  ceiling  for  all  corporations — a  proposal 
which  Congress  will  certainly  Ignore,  while 
it  Just  might  be  willing  to  give  smaller  busi- 
ness a  break?  The  answer,  I  suggest.  Is  that 
it  is  so  concerned — we  are  all  today  so  con- 
cerned— about  "macroeconomlc"  phenomena 
that  the  economic  and  sociological  and  po- 
litical Importance  of  the  smaller  business- 
man or  smaller  business  firms  has  simply 
been  overlooked. 

One  also  may  properly  wonder  why  no 
greater  efforts  are  made  to  protect  smaller 
businesses  from  the  horrendous  burden 
which  the  newer  regulatory  agencies  Im- 
pose on  them.  Big  business  finds  It  difficult 
enough  to  cope  with  all  the  expensive 
changes  required  to  meet  new  rules  gov- 
erning air  pollution,  water  pollution,  noise, 
safety,  etc.  But,  in  the  end,  big  business 
has  the  resources  to  survive  this  experi- 
ence,   harrowing   as    It    Is.    Small    business 
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will  not  survive  it,  and  Is  not.  All  over  the 
nation,  smaller  firms  are  being  pushed  into 
liquidation  of  mergers  by  their  inability  to 
cope  with  these  new  'ourdens.  They  need 
more  time,  more  generous  (albeit  tempo- 
rary) exemptions.  Why  don't  we  hear  more 
voices,  and  louder  ones,  demanding  that 
they  receive  such  differential  treatment? 

If  small  business  is  going  to  survive  In 
this  country.  It  Is  going  to  have  to  organize 
itself  more  effectively  so  that  its  Interests 
are  respected.  Just  why  it  has  so  far  failed 
to  do  this,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know 
that  unless  It  does,  it  will  perish  from  ne- 
glect. And  much  that  Is  precious  to  the 
American  way  of  life  will  perish  with  It. 


ANTI-ZIONISM  VOTE  IN  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage by  the  United  Nations  of  a  resolu- 
tion that  states  "Zionism  is  a  form  of 
racism  and  racial  discrimination"  is  a 
deplorable  action  that  signals  a  nadir  in 
that  body's  history. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  in 
the  aftermath  of  a  war  that  had  as 
one  of  its  motivating  precepts  a  brutal 
anti-Semitism  and  racism.  The  founders 
envisioned  the  U.N.  as  a  community  of 
nations  working  in  concert  to  solve  their 
problems  and  to  promote  peace  on  this 
earth.  This  feeling  was  embodied  in  the 
first  article  of  the  Charter  of  the  U.N., 
which  states : 

The  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  is  to 
achieve  international  cooperation  in  solving 
International  problems  of  an  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural,  or  humanitarian  character,  and 
in  promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for 
human  rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion. 

The  vote  by  the  General  Assembly 
represents  a  repudiation  of  the  very  in- 
tent of  the  founders  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the 
Zionist  movement  is  dramaticaUy  op- 
posed to  racism.  The  movement  was  be- 
gim  in  1897  with  the  goal  of  establishing 
a  national  state  for  Jewish  people  of 
every  race.  The  fruition  of  that  dream 
came  with  the  establishment  of  Israel  in 
1947. 

Today,  Israel  admits  people  of  all  races 
and  colors.  Thus  the  action  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  is  a  contemptible  con- 
tradiction of  well-known  facts. 

The  final  vote  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  reality  represents  the  personal  preju- 
dices of  certain  Middle  Eastern  nations 
and  third- world  countries.  Last  year,  this 
group  spearheaded  a  drive  to  oust  Israel 
from  the  world  body.  When  that  failed, 
they  set  out  to  libel  her  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  United  Nations. 

Neither  Israel  nor  the  Zionists  were  the 
losers  in  this  week's  vote.  The  real  loser 
was  the  United  Nations.  The  U.N.  has 
strayed  from  Its  historic  mission,  and 
that  will  call  into  question  its  very  ex- 
istence. The  United  Nations  was  estab- 
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lished  to  promote  unity,  but  now  it  has 
promoted  disunity.  It  was  meant  as  a 
place  where  nations  could  rationally  dis- 
cuss their  differences,  but  it  has  instead 
become  a  place  where  irrationality  holds 
sway.  It  was  meant  as  a  place  where  na- 
tions could  seek  truth,  but  unfortunately, 
it  is  being  used  to  sanctify  an  odious 
untruth. 

I  support  the  motion  to  reassess  our 
role  in  the  United  Nations.  I  believe  the 
policy  debate  that  will  ensue  is  needed  to 
clear  the  air  so  that  we  can  better  un- 
derstand what  is  happening  to  the  United 
Nations. 


INFLATION  AGAIN  HITS  CITIZENS 
TWO  WAYS:  HIGHER  COSTS  AND 
TAXES 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
viewing the  data  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  466,  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  there  is  one  fact  which  I  personally 
consider  most  significant:  The  major  in- 
crease in  budget  receipts  refiected  in  this 
legislation  is  attributable  to  an  addi- 
tional $6  billion  in  individual  tax  receipts 
resulting  from  taxpayers  being  pushed 
into  higher  tax  brackets  due  to  inflation. 

This  $6  billion  windfall  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  was  not  even  foreseen  at  the 
time  that  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  was  considered  by  the 
House  last  spring.  As  a  Congressman 
who  has  long  been  a  strong  proponent  of 
the  tax  indexing  approach,  designed  to 
offset  the  effects  of  inflation  on  the 
American  taxpayer,  I  am  appalled  at  this 
statistic. 

In  just  6  months'  time,  the  Federal 
Government  has  reaped  this  gain,  while 
Uie  average  citizen  is  finding  it  more  and 
more  difBcult  to  cope  with  the  burdens  of 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  we  in  the  Congress  are  flnding  our 
own  jobs  just  a  little  easier,  because  we 
now  have  an  additional  $6  billion  bo- 
nanza which  we  can  so  generously  allo- 
cate to  another  Federal  program— per- 
haps even  one  of  the  many  programs 
intended  to  "stimulate  the  economy." 

Maybe,  instead  of  adding  to  the  ever- 
burgeoning  bureaucnicy,  we  ought  to  do 
something  that  would  really  help  the 
taxpayer  and  also  focus  attention  on  the 
realities  of  our  unjust  tax  structure.  The 
fair  approach,  at  least  as  I  see  it.  Is  to 
adopt  a  tax  system  which  would  require 
annual  adjustments  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living  as  measured  by  the 
consumer  price  index.  These  adjustments 
would  apply  to  income  tax  rates,  the 
standard  deduction,  personal  exemption, 
depreciation,  and  the  interest  rate  on 
U.S.  savings  bonds,  savings  certificates, 
and  certain  other  U.S.  obligations. 

The  inequities  of  our  presait  taxing 
system  are  not  Immediately  apparent  to 
the  average  individual,  nor  is  the  amount 
of  the  benefit  which  the  Govemm«it 
accrues.  However,  when  one  encounters 
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a  figure  such  as  the  $6  billion  cited  here, 
the  realities  of  the  situation  do  hit  home. 
Although  all  of  the  $6  billion  cannot  be 
attributed  to  infiation  and  a  part  of  It  Is 
related  to  the  startup  of  economy  re- 
covery. I  have  been  advised  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  it  is,  In  fact,  due  to  the  Fed- 
eral windfall  to  which  I  am  so  vehement- 
ly opposed. 

Perhaps  if  more  people  were  made 
aware  of  this  hidden  tax  and  Its  eroding 
effect  on  their  purchasing  power,  the 
public  outcry  would  at  long  last  force 
the  Congress  into  taking  much  needed 
action  to  restore  justice  to  our  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  And,  in  doing  so,  the  Con- 
gress would  undoubtedly  restore  some  of 
Its  own  lost  credibility,  for  instead  of  en- 
acting patchwork  tax  "reform,"  It  would 
finally  be  doing  something  to  provide 
meaningful  and  long-lasting  tax  relief 
for  all  American  citizens. 


MANDATED  SEAT  BELT  USE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  a  significant  nvunber  of  people  are 
killed  or  injured  because  of  an  irrational 
belief  that  "It  won't  happen  to  me." 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  States,  under  penalty  of  a  10 
percent  reduction  in  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds,  to  enact  legislation  making 
the  use  of  safety  belts  mandatory  for  all 
citizens  at  all  times,  subject  to  certain 
State-determined  exemptions  for  rea- 
sons of  physical  or  mental  infirmity,  oc- 
cupation, or  body  size.  Traffic  citations, 
which  would  carry  fines  of  between  $10 
and  $25,  would  be  issued  for  violations 
of  such  laws. 

The  use  of  safety  belts  already  in- 
stalled in  passenger  cars  constitutes  the 
single  most  cost-effective  measure  for 
reducing  serious  injuries  and  fatalities 
in  motor  vehicle  crashes. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  efficacy  of 
safety  belts  in  preventing  injury  and 
death  in  automobile  accidents— there  is 
a  veritable  mountain  of  available  evi- 
dence on  this  point.  And  since  the  nec- 
essary safety  equipment  Is  already  in- 
stalled, not  one  additional  dollar  need  be 
spent  on  this  Invaluable  means  of  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration— NHTSA— an  arm  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  estimates 
that  in  1974,  13,530  deaths  and  1,260,000 
serious  injuries  could  have  been  avoided 
if  80  percent  of  all  motorists  wore  safety 
belts.  In  1975,  estimates  would  be  even 
higher  due  to  the  establishment  of  the 
55  mph  speed  limlt^the  lower  the 
speeds,  the  more  effective  the  safety 
belts. 

In  addition  to  the  dramatic  physical 
benefits  of  safety  belt  use,  moreover, 
there  are  tremendous  financial  advan- 
tages involved.  NHTSA  estimates  that 
$12.6  billion  would  have  been  saved  In 
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1974  alone  if  80  percent  of  all  motorists 
"buckled  up,"  and  again,  1975  estimates 
would  be  even  higher  due  to  reduced 
speeds. 

The  importance  of  wearing  safety  belts 
is  also  underscored  by  the  recent  trend 
toward  the  manufacturing  of  smaller, 
lighter  weight  vehicles  which  are  sub- 
stantially less  able  to  withstand  colli- 
sion impacts  than  the  larger  cars  which 
comprise  the  majority  of  the  present 
fleet.  NHTSA  estimates  that  such  a  shift 
to  smaller  cars,  resulting  from  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of  gaso- 
line as  .well  as  from  energy  and  clean  air 
legislation  presently  before  the  Congress, 
could  lead  to  an  increase  of  up  to  25  per- 
cent in  the  rate  of  serious  injury  and 
death.  The  shift  could  also  send  the  an- 
nual cost-savings  flgure  soaring  over  $16 
bilUon. 

Yet  If  we  only  doubled  the  present 
usage  rate  of  about  29  percent,  we 
would  more  than  offset  the  harmful  re- 
sults to  safety  of  energy  conservation 
policies  and  legislation  promoting  the 
use  of  smaller  cars.  As  we  conserve  our 
energy  resources,  surely  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  consider  the  precious  hu- 
man resources  which  will  inevitably  be 
lost  if  compensatory  safety  measures  are 
not  taken. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  spending  $120 
billion  annually,  or  more  than  8  per- 
cent of  our  total  GNP,  on  health  care,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  moving  toward  fund- 
ing a  program  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance which  will  give  further  impetus  to 
these  soaring  costs,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  taxpayer  should  be  particu- 
larly conscious  of — and  adamantly  op- 
posed to — vast  needless  and  clearly 
avoidable  expenditures  on  claims  for 
health  care,  lost  work  or  death.  No  tax- 
payer should  be  forced  to  bear  the  costs 
of  another's  gross  negligence. 

Furthermore,  these  expenditures  do 
not  even  take  into  account  the  diversion 
of  such  valuable,  and  limited,  resources 
as  police,  ambulance  and  medical  serv- 
ices from  other  areas  in  which  preven- 
tion—of crime,  for  example,  or  of  seri- 
ous illness — is  far  more  difficult,  and 
far  more  costly. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  for- 
get while  studying  these  dramatic  sta- 
tistics that  numbers  cannot  possibly  con- 
vey the  terrible  human  tragedies  involved 
in  any  serious  injury  or  death,  particu- 
larly If  such  tragedies  are  pointless  and 
easily  preventable. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  leadership, 
for  concern,  for  open-minded  awareness 
In  this  area.  The  experiences  of  other  na- 
tions, such  as  France,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  have  been  spectacular,  and  have 
exceeded  ail  expectations.  Seat  belt  us- 
age rates  have  shot  up — and  stayed  up — 
and  serious  injiu-Ies  and  deaths  have 
dropped  dramatically. 

In  Australia,  for  example,  each  of  the 
States  has  had  regulations  concerning 
the  compulsory  wearing  of  safety  belts 
for  3  years.  The  rate  of  use  has  increased 
from  about  25  percent  to  over  85  percent 
Deaths  have  dropped  by  over  25  percent, 
with  an  accompanying  reduction  of  30 
percent  in  serious  injuries. 

Yet,  in  this  country,  we  ignore  the 
problem  of  safety  belt  use  as  unfortunate 
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but  not  worth  the  inconvenience  of  solv- 
ing. I  find  It  difficult,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
understand  how  inconvenience  can  ex- 
cuse the  waste  of  over  13,000  lives  and 
nearly  $13  billion  annually. 

President  Ford  declared  to  the  country 
last  year: 

I  give  my  strongest  recommendation  that 
aU  Americans  follow  the  sound  advice  which 
tells  us  to  "buckle  up  for  safety." 

Yet  the  President  was  not  wearing  his 
safety  belt  on  October  15  of  this  year 
when  his  limousine  was  struck  by 
another  car  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Secret  Service  has  enough  diffi- 
culty protecting  Mr.  Ford  already;  surely 
Mr.  Ford  has  an  obligation  to  the  Nation 
to  protect  his  own  life  as  much  as 
possible. 

Clearly,  President  Ford  has  not  pro- 
vided the  necessary  leadership  in  the 
area  of  safety  belt  use.  Demonstrably, 
the  American  people  do  not  volimtarily 
"buckle  up."  In  fact,  over  70  percent  of 
the  motorists  in  this  country  do  not  reg- 
ularly wear  their  safety  belts,  although 
a  recent  Gallup  survey  indicates  that 
53  percent  of  the  American  people  are 
already  in  favor  of  legislation  requiring 
the  use  of  safety  belts. 

Apparently,  the  only  solution  is  man- 
datory usage  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  too  much  at 
stake  here — too  many  lives  and  too  many 
dollars — to  balk  at  inconvenience.  Every 
25  seconds  one  American  will  be  need- 
lessly injured  on  our  Nation's  roads  be- 
cause he  was  not  wearing  his  safety  belt. 
One  American  will  be  killed  unnecessarily 
every  38  minutes. 

If  other  safety  mechanisms  can  be  de- 
veloped in  a  cost-efifective  manner.  I  will 
be  the  first  to  have  tfiem  installed  in 
my  car.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  cannot 
sit  back  in  the  driver's  seat  and  hope 
that  this  problem  will  disappear.  What 
will  vanish,  Mr.  8p«Jcer,  are  valuable 
resources  we  can  scarcely  afford  to  lose — 
billions  of  dollars  and  something  even 
more  precious,  the  lives  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens. 
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its  members,  the  UJJ.  has  debased  Its 
original  ideals  and  brought  discredit 
upon  itself  as  an  international  forum 
dedicated  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  conflict. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  the  U.N.  would,  at  this  time,  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  On  the  contrary, 
through  continued  membership  the 
United  States  can  promote  the  purposes 
for  which  this  organization  was  origi- 
nally established  and,  more  specifically, 
urge  U.N.  reconsideration  of  this 
resolution. 

Clearly  the  U.N.  has  the  potential  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Its  actions, 
however,  gravely  imdermined  its  future 
role  as  a  peacemaker. 


TABULATION   OF   BANKS  HOLDING 
NEW   YORK   SECURITIES 


WITHDRAWAL  PROM  XJH.  WOULD 
SERVE  NO  USEFUL  PURPOSE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  JICASSACHTTBKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  say  that.  In  my  view,  the  passage 
of  the  TJJS.  resolution  equating  Zionism 
with  racism,  was,  in  itself,  a  form  of 
racism  and  should  be  condemned. 

Traditionally,  the  United  Nations  has 
promoted  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
International  disputes  and  has  thereby, 
over  the  years,  won  the  respect  of  the 
International  community.  This  action, 
however,  represents  a  tragic  departure 
from  the  goals  the  organization  has 
striven  for  In  the  past  and  the  principles 
of  universal  peace  Included  In  article  I 
of  the  Charter. 

By  allowing  Itself  to  be  used  as  an 
Instrumeint  for  the  achievement  of 
partisan  foreign  policy  goals  of  some  of 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  making  public  the  results  of  a 
consolidated  survey,  by  State  and  by  total 
Jjank  deposits,  of  commercial  bank  hold- 
ings of  New  York  City,  New  York  State 
and  New  York  State  agencies  obligations. 
The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  between  late  Augiist 
and  early  October  1975.  Also  being  made 
pubUc  today  is  a  consolidated  statement 
of  holdings  of  these  obligations  by  the 
member  banks  of  the  New  York  Clearing- 
house Association. 

With  the  preparation  of  this  consoli- 
dated statement,  which  was  compiled  at 
the  request  of  the  Commerce,  Consumer 
and  Monetary  Affah-s  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  data  now  exist  on  the  en- 
tire New  YoEk  debt  holdings  of  all  U.S. 
commercial  banks.  With  this  consoli- 
dated statement  Congress  will  be  better 
able  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  a  New  York 
default  on  the  U.S.  banking  system  and 
the  communities  affected.  It  will  also  be 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  make  a  more 
Informed  judgment  on  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  New  York. 
This  State-by-State  tabulation  shows: 
First,  the  number  of  banks  in  each 
State  holding  aU  New  York  securities  in 
an  amount  equal  to  20  to  50  percent  and 
over  50  percent  of  gross  capital; 

Second,  the  total  deposits  of  the  af- 
fected banks  in  each  State; 

Third,  the  dollar  amounts  of  all  New 
York  obligations  held  by  banks  in  each 
State:  and 

Fourth,  the  aggregate  holdings  of  New 
York  securities  relative  to  gross  capital 
of  the  11  largest  banks  in  New  York  City, 
the  members  of  the  New  York  Clearing- 
house Association. 

The  data  contained  In  the  consolidated 
statement  show  546  banks  across  the 
country  hold  significant  amounts  of  New 
York  securities.  This  is  approximately 
100  more  banks  than  had  been  previously 
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known  to  hold  such  securities.  The  total 
deposits  of  these  546  banks  amount  to 
roughly  one-third  of  the  Nation's  cur- 
rency and  demand  deposits.  Its  primary 
money  supply. 

It  Is  now  apparent  from  an  examina- 
tion of  this  data  that  a  default  could  have 
three  adverse  effects: 

First,  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  $15 
billion  of  credit  In  those  communities 
served  by  banks  with  significant  holdings 
of  New  York  securities.  This  will  result 
from  a  write-down  In  the  value  of  assets 
and  capital  In  these  banks.  The  write- 
down might  be  postponed  by  Federal 
bank  examiners  but  not  by  private  audi- 
tors  who  must  prepare  annual  reports  for 
bank  stockholders.  "Hie  nationwide  aver- 
age "asset  to  capital"  relationship  of  15 
to  1  means  that  for  every  dollar  charged 
off  against  capital  as  a  result  of  default 
total  assets  must  be  reduced  about  $15' 
The  force  of  these  effects  will  be  softened 
by  the  fact  that  New  York  securities  will 
not  drop  completely  In  value  and  by  the 
presence  of  Federal  Reserve  discount 
window  advances  to  financially  strapped 
banks.  The  advances,  however,  must 
eventually  be  paid  back  leaving  those 
affected  communities  with  a  level  of 
credit  lower  than  It  would  be  If  default 
had  not  taken  place. 

Second,  default  will  affect  the  Imple- 
mentation of  national  monetary  policy 
Because  a  default  will  require  the  Fed 
to  lend  money  to  affected  banks  and  off- 
set its  loans  with  decreases  in  the  money 
supply  by  significant  but  unpredictable 
amounts,  default  could  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  economic  recovery. 

Third,  there  will  be  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  problem  of  bank  capital.  Concerns 
have  been  widely  expressed  that  bank 
capital  is  Inadequate  to  assure  bank 
soundness.  A  default  and  consequent  re- 
ductions In  capital  would  aggravate  ex- 
isting capital  adequacy  problems. 

All  of  these  potentially  serious  prob- 
lems are.  of  course,  in  addition  to  prob- 
lems widely  discussed  about  the  avail- 
ability and  cost  of  credit  to  States  and 
mimlcipalities  around  the  country.  Gov- 
ernor Carey,  of  New  York,  has  an- 
nounced a  $6  billion  dollar  plan  involving 
State  tax  increases,  budget  restructur- 
ing and  Federal  loan  guarantees  that 
would  avert  default.  The  data  being  re- 
leased today  underscores  the  need  for 
Federal  cooperation  to  bring  about  a 
constructive  solution  to  New  York's  fi- 
nancing problems. 

Federal  Reserve  Ststem, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  12,  197S. 
Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Chairman.     Subcommittee     on     Commerce. 
Consumer  and  Monetary  Affairs  Com- 
mittee    on     Government     Operations. 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  The  enclosed  mate- 
rial compUed  from  data  supplied  Jointly  by 
the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  (FDIC)   Is  transmitted 
In  response  to  your  request  of  November  3, 
1975,    for   consolidated    survey   findings   by 
state  and  by  total  bank  deposits  of  com- 
mercial bank  holdings  of  New  York  obliga- 
tions. The  surveys  to  which  reference  Is  made 
are  those  conducted  respectively  by  the  three 
Federal  bank  regulatory  authorities  between 
late  August  and  early  October  of  W76.  You 
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also  request  a  consolidated  statement  of  sim- 
ilar obligation  holding^  for  the  member 
banks  of  the  New  York  Clearinghouse  Asso- 
ciation. 

Regarding  the  two  enclosed  tables,  partic- 
ular attention  should  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  950  selected  banks  involved  in  the 
PDIC  survey  included  all  Insured  non-mem- 
ber banks  that  had  reported  holdings  of  New 
York  City  obligations  amounting  to  20  per 
cent  or  more  of  gross  capital.  Therefore,  al- 
though the  FDIC  data  Is  for  a  sample  rather 
than  the  universe  of  non-member  banks,  It 
would  appear  that  virtually  all  of  the  non- 
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member  banks  that  huld  significant  con- 
centrations of  City  issues  are  included. 

I  would  further  note  that  the  fact  that  the 
enclosed  tables  compare  the  holdings  of  New 
York  City  and  State  obligations  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  banks  Is  in  no  way  Indicative  of 
the  extent  to  which  write-offs  against  capital 
may  viltimately  be  required. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  179  banks  reported 
holdings  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  capital 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean,  practically 
speaking,  that  anything  like  half  or  more 
of  capital  is  at  risk  in  these  investments. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  survey  data 
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provided  in  the  enclosed  tables  represent  a 
fuU  response  to  your  November  3  request. 
The  contest  and  form  of  data  presentation 
reflected  in  the  enclosed  tables  have  been 
approved  by  the  agencies  that  supplied  the 
data.  As  you  know,  these  agencies  are  each 
conducting  a  current  survey  of  holdings  ol 
New  York  obligations.  As  the  results  of  these 
surveys  are  compiled,  your  staff  will  be  con- 
tacted with  a  view  to  furnishing  updated 
information  of  the  nature  contained  in  the 
enclosed  tables. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  F.  Burns. 


HOLDINGS  OF  NEW  YORK  OBLIGATIONS  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  CLEARING  HOUSE  BANKS 
(Dollar  amounts  in  mlllionsi 


Gross  capital 


Total  deposits  > 


New  York  State      New  York  agencies 
obligations'  obligations 


New  York  City 
obligations  * 


ToUl  New  York 
obligations 


New  York  City  clearing  house  banks. 


$11,610 


$102,436 


$955 


$679 


$1,695 


$3,329 


>  Deposits  are  as  of  June  30, 1975. 

'  Includes  agency  issues  for  national  banks. 

>  Includes  City  Agency  issues  and  MAC  obligations. 

Note:  The  above  data  reflects  information  for  all  New  York  clearinghouse  banks  including  those 
banks  in  which  holdings  of  New  York  obligations  amount  to  less  tlun  20  percent  of  ttteir  capital. 


Source  of  data:  The  data  for  State  member  banks  were  obtained  from  a  review  of  examination 
worksheets  conducted  during  July  and  August  at  the  district  offices.  The  data  were  subseauently 
verified  and  updated  by  telephone  contact  with  the  banks.  The  data  for  national  banks  was 
obtained  by  telephone  contact  with  the  regional  administrator  of  national  banks  for  the  Second 
National  Bank  region. 


DISTRIBUTION  BY  STATE  OF  SIGNIFICANT  HOLDINGS  BY  COMMERCIAL  BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK  OBLIGATIONS 


Number  ol  banks  with  total  New  York 

Ne»»  York  State 

New  York  agen- 

New York  City 

Total  New  York 

obligations  constituting— 

20  to  50  percent     Over  50  percent  of 

State 

Number  of  banks 

Total  deposlU  > 

obligations 

cies  obligations' 

obligations 

obligations 

of  their  capital              their  capital 

Alabama 

26 

591, 335 

7,128 

24,595 

11,999 

43,722 

16 

10 

Arkansas.. 

32 

472,273 

4,117 

1,975 

14,899 

20,991 

19 

13 

Colorado 

4 

112, 188 

500 

400 

3,035 

3,935 

4 

Florida ., 

65 

2,501,499 

19.001 

15,968 

90,131 

125,100 

34 

31 

Illinois ..! 

45 

1,057,128 

3.437 

4,565 

27,413 

35,415 

34 

11 

Iowa 

6 

340,952 

680 

665 

14,989 

16, 334 

4 

2 

Kansas 

U 

106,333  . 

535 

2,705 

3,240 

10 

1 

Louisiana 

21 

586.361 

4,326 

2,795 

13.160 

20, 281 

17 

4 

Maryland 

6 

2,011.224 

24,047 

660 

18,588 

43.295 

2 

4 

• 

Massachusetts 

S 

322,072 

875 

4,335 

8,380 

13,590 

3 

2 

Michigan 

7 

445,055 

6,020 

1,S7S 

9,830 

17, 725 

3 

4 

Minnesota 

< 

154, 189 

3,471 

530 

2,061 

6,062 

5 

3 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

13 

1,070.246 

825 

3,150 

24. 749 

28, 724 

12 

1 

39 

619,  766 

8,112 

1,622 

14,  574 

24,308 

2> 

U 

Montana 

C 

166,902 

171 

425 

2,700 

3,296 

6 

Nebraska            .  .  .. 

5 

93 

43,618  . 
86, 269, 362 
60,012 
102,695 

952 

1,399,805 

2,388 

2,069 

952 

3,  483,  785 

2,794 

2,894 

5 

52 
S 

s 

..... 

4 

1 

New  York  

1,208,403 

76 

285 

875,577 
330 
540 

North  Dakota 

9 

Oklahoma 

6 

13 

5,659,767 

92,155 

354, 459 

32,435 

1,087 

290 

7,465 

140 

2,175 

10,623 
2,353 
10,594 

50,523 

3,580 

13, 059 

• 

4 
U 

5 
2 

5 

South  Dakota 

6 

Tennessee 

24 

Texas 

21 

412,209 

576 

775 

11,886 

13,237 

17 

4 

Virginia 

7 

205,750 

1,645 

815 

2,880 

6,340 

6 

1 

West  Virginia 

21 

401,917 
452,977 

2,514 
900 

1,913 
4,050 

15,936 
9,133 

20.363 
14,083 

U 

6 

8 

2 

Wisconsin 

8 

All  others' 

39 

6,141,494 

58,856 

35,700 

66,143 

160,699 

31 

9 

ToUl 

546 

110,753,938 

1, 389, 777 

994,575 

1,793,975 

4, 178, 327 

367 

179 

>  Deposits  are  as  ofUune  30, 1975. 

>  Data  do  not  reflect  agency  obligations  held  by  nations!  banki, 
1  Includes  19  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 


Source  of  data:  The  data  tor  State  member  and  national  banks  were  obtained  from  a  review  of 
examination  worksheets  conducted  during  July  and  August  at  the  district  and  regional  offices. 
The  data  were  subsequently  verified  and  updated  by  telephone  contact  with  the  banks.  The  data 
for  State  nonmember  banks  were  obtained  from  a  survey  conducted  by  the  FDIC  during  Sep- 
tember and  October  encompassing  a  held  of  approximately  950  specihcally  selected  banks. 


PARAGUAY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  America  thinks  of  good  friends,  I 
am  always  grateful  to  hear  about  Para- 
guy.  I  passed  through  Florida  this  past 
weekend  and  read  an  interesting  report 
by  George  Beebe,  who  Is  the  associate 
publisher  of  the  Miami  Herald.  He  had 
an  excellent  statement  regarding  our 
continued  strong  bond  with  Paraguay. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  Paraguay  con- 


tinues to  be  a  peaceful  country  where 
people  are  safe  to  walk  the  streets  day 
and  night.  Most  of  the  nation's  strength 
lies  In  the  firm  leadership  of  President 
Stroessner. 

We  are  reminded  that  Paraguay  was 
one  of  the  first  South  American  nations 
to  support  the  United  States  in  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  Paraguay  contrib- 
uted a  200-man  GAS  peace  force  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Paraguay  offered  to 
send  troops  to  Bolivia  when  Guevara  was 
on  the  loose.  Paraguay  has  always  backed 
the  U.S.  position  on  imposing  GAS  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba. 

Paraguay  continues  to  grow  and  de- 
velop pointing  toward  an  economic  boom 


with  the  completion  of  the  hydroelectric 
plant.  Jointly  in  construction  with  Brazil 
this  dam  completion  in  1980  will  see  a 
dam  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world 
and  five  times  larger  than  our  Grand 
Coulee. 

General  Stroessner  provides  dynamic 
leadership  for  Paraguay  through  his 
hard-working  personal  example.  He  has 
a  receptive  ear  to  all  people,  yet  he  also 
stays  in  close  contact  with  his  military 
leaders  so  that  there  have  been  no  Com- 
mimist  Inroads  in  this  nation.  President 
Stroessner  has  provided  the  leadership 
for  stability  and  progress  in  Paraguay 
that  maintains  the  close  relations  with 
the  United  States. 
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WILDLIFE  RESTORATION-EDUCA- 
TION BILL  ASSAULTED 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Out- 
door News  Bulletin,"  published  by  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  carries 
an  excellent  report  In  Its  November  7, 
1975  publication  as  to  the  importance  of 
a  bill  which  I  am  supporting,  H.R.  9067, 
as  reported  by  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  It  is  a 
bill  to  provide  additional  funds  to  the 
States  for  carrying  out  wildlife  restora- 
tion projects  and  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  including  education  and  train- 
ing for  sportsmen  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  preservation  of  the 
wilderness  and  wildlife  habitat.  It  is  a 
good  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public. 

However,  errors  in  certain  reports  in 
the  print  media  have  most  unfairly 
maligned  a  good  bill  and  the  conscien- 
tious author  of  the  bill  in  the  House. 
Congressman  Joe  Karth,  and  the  co- 
sponsors. 

The  "Outdoor  News  Bulletin"  report 
which  I  Insert  at  this  point  is  an  excel- 
lent correction  of  the  erroneous  media 
reports  In  certain  publications  regard- 
ing HM.  9067. 
The  article  follows : 
WiLDLUT  Restoration-Edtjcation  Bill 
Abbaulted: 
An    important   bill    to   help    wildlife   and 
those  who  enjoy  that  resource  is  under  at- 
tack, the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  re- 
pwts.  Sewral  groups,  which  apparently  have 
Uttle   regard   for   wUdllfe,   are   Joined   with 
■ome  reporters,   who  seem   equally   uncon- 
cerned,  to   generate   a   national    newspaper 
slur  for  defeating  the  much-needed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill,  H.R.  9067,  projpceem  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aid  In  WUdllfe  Restoration  Act  and 
establish  an  1 1  percent  manufacturers'  excise 
tax  on  component  parts  of  handloaded 
ammunition.  It  would  direct  that  one  half 
of  the  receipts  from  this  source  and  one  half 
of  those  received  from  similar  taxes  imposed 
earUer  on  handguns  and  archery  equpiment 
be  uaea  for  wUdUfe  restoration  purposes  The 
other  50  percent  Initially  would  support  edu- 
cation programs  and  the  construction  of 
public  recreational  shooting  ranges.  As  the 
need  for  new  ranges  U  flUed.  those  funds 
would  be  diverted  to  education  and  or  wild- 

The  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration 
Program  was  inltuted  In  1937.  It  has  been 
funded  since  that  time  by  an  li  percent 
excise  tax  on  ^wrtlng  flrearma  and  factory - 
made  ammunition.  The  Ux  is  collected  at 
the  manufacturers  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  keeps  enough  to  pay  adminis- 
teatlve  costs.  The  remamder  Is  divided  jimong 

!Sf..f^**"  **'  P*y  '°'"  '5  I^rcent  of  appioved 
wUdlUe  projects.  The  states  furnish  26  per- 

^fiwf  i5!  "***  ^  *^*  ™o«ey  K«»  for 
wuoure  restoration.  Accompliahmenta  under 
the  Act  are  without  parallel.  As  of  July  1 
1976,  that  program  alone  had  produced  more 
than  »602  mUllcm  solely  for  wildlife  throueh- 
out  the  UiS.  ^ 

to  1970.  Congress  bolstered  that  effort  by 
rwHrwrtlng  the  long-standing  lO  percent 
excise  tax  on  handguns  from  the  general 
t»»Mury  to  the  federal  aid  program.  Unlike 
the  tax  established  in  1937  on  sporting  arms 
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and  ammunition,  which  can  be  used  only  for 
wildlife  purposes,  one  half  of  the  handgun 
tax  can  be  used  for  education  and  shooting 
range  purposes,  with  the  remainder  going  for 
wUdllfe.  In  1972,  Congress  imposed  an  11 
percent  tax  on  certain  items  of  archery 
equipment  to  be  used  Just  like  the  handgun 
tax.  The  proposed  component  parts  tax  of 
H.R.  9067  would  be  another  addition. 

Education  programs  fostered  under  the 
1970  and  1972  amendments  are  important. 
They  teach  the  public  more  about  wlldlUe 
and  how  to  protect  and  enjoy  It.  They 
promote  good  ethics  and  thus  good  recrea- 
tlonist-landowner  relationships.  Birdwatch- 
ers, hunters,  and  hikers  are  finding  It  in- 
creasinglyndlfficult  to  gain  access  to  private 
land  because  some  unthinking  individuals  do 
not  respect  the  owner's  property.  Only 
recently  one  of  Arizona's  prime  blrding  spots 
was  closed  because  birdwatchers  trampled 
through  private  property  without  asking 
permission.  Similar  Instances  happen  with 
hunters,  hikers  and  other  wildlife  users. 

Firearms  and  archery  safety  mstructlon, 
which  generally  is  part  of  the  education  pro- 
grams, has  helped  reduce  human  injury  in 
shooting  sports.  Since  the  new  grant-in-aid 
program  began  in  1971.  more  than  2.5  million 
people  have  received  safety  training. 

Ranges  built  under  the  program  are  used 
to  support  the  entire  education  effort.  They 
also  are  available  for  public  recreational 
shooting.  There  is  a  growing  need  for  such 
recreational  shooting  facilities,  especially  In 
highly  developed  regions.  Skeet  and  trap 
shooting  are  honored  and  popular  sports. 
But  in  populous  areas  they  must  be  pursued 
in  safe,  speciflcally  designed  facilities. 

Fifty  states  now  have  education  programs 
underway.  To  date  44  states  are  using  grant- 
in-aid  funds  for  education  and  range  pur- 
poses. The  overall  program's  record  is  good. 
It  will  get  better  with  the  passage  of  H.R 
9067. 

In  essence,  H.R.  9067  would  merely  add  an 
additional  $6.4  million  a  year  to  already 
established  wUdlife,  education,  and  shooting 
range  programs.  The  additional  money  would 
be  paid  by  those  who  purchase  {xiwder. 
primers,  cases,  and  other  ammunition  com- 
ponents, not  the  general  public. 

Detractors,  namely  the  National  Council 
for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy  and  the 
Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  evi- 
dently are  trying  to  sabotage  the  bill  by  fab- 
ricating claims  that  it  is  designed  to  "con- 
struct public  target  ranges  for  the  training 
of  amateur  sharpshooters."  A  gullible  re- 
porter spouting  that  theme  in  a  recent  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  article  insinuated  that  the 
bill  would  train  sharpshooters  to  kill  the 
President.  "If  only  she  would  have  had  the 
proper  training,  and  a  neighborhood  target 
range  to  practice  on.  "  he  said,  referring  to 
one  of  the  women  who  reportedly  tried  to 
shoot  President  Ford  recently. 

That  reporter,  a  Bob  Greene,  and  the 
groups  leading  him  have  Ignorei  completely 
the  wildlife  restoration  and  education  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  9067.  They  focused  only  on  rec- 
reational shooting  range  construction.  And 
their  p3iranold  comments  on  that  aspect  are 
classic  Ignorance  on  that  subject. 

Greene  claims  the  bill's  sponsors  are  en- 
thusiastic for  "setting  up  a  national  network 
of  target  ranges  and  training  programs  on 
the  craft  of  shooting  guns."  That  of  course  is 
completely  false.  The  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide additional  funding  for  wildlife  protec- 
tion, improve  already  established  wildlife- 
related  education  programs,  and  provide  ad- 
ditional funding  for  states  to  construct  rec- 
reational shooting  ranges.  The  ranges  are  not 
to  train  assassins  any  more  than  driver  edu- 
cation facilities  are  to  train  proficient  hit 
and  run  maniacs.  That  is  too  ridiculous  to 
dwell  on.  The  ranges  are  for  the  recreational 
use  and  safety  training  of  some  20  million 
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shooters  who  enjoy  competing  in  such  activi- 
ties as  trap  and  skeet. 

Greene  claims  the  ranges  would  be  "all 
bull*  by  a  willing  and  eager  government."  Ha 
quotes  one  source  which  claims  the  program 
would  be  a  federal  subsidy  for  shooting 
ranges.  Those  claims  also  are  false.  None  of 
the  funds  would  come.from  the  federal  treas- 
ury. They  would  be  derived  by  excise  taxes 
paid  by  the  purchasers  of  certain  firearms, 
ammunition,  and  archery  equipment.  Any- 
one who  does  not  buy  such  items  would  con- 
tribute nothing,  as  In  the  past. 

It  Is  unfortunate  for  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tionlsts  that  the  mania  of  certain  groups  and 
their  media  mouthpieces  have  hindered  the 
progress  of  wildlife  restoration,  recreation, 
and  education  programs  as  has  been  the 
case  with  H.R.  9067.  Conservationists  agree 
that  Its  main  sponsor.  Congressman  Joseph 
E.  Karth  (Minn.),  has  been  subjected  to  un- 
warranted ridicule  because  of  lies  spread  so 
indiscriminately.  Mr.  Karth  has  understand- 
able reason  to  be  shaken  over  such  wild  ac- 
cusations. His  motives  In  Introducing  the  bill 
obviously  were  to  strengthen  existing  wild- 
life restoration,  education,  and  shooting  rec- 
reation programs,  as  his  Introductory  state- 
ment clearly  shows.  It  Is  despicable  that 
some  would  twist  such  efforts  to  bolster  their 
own  purposes. 


CHANGES  IN  NOMINATION  PROCE- 
DURE FOR  U.S.  SERVICE  ACADEMY 
APPOINTMENTS 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OF   MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  relieve 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  nominations  for  ap- 
pointments to  the  various  U.S.  service 
academies  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  defense  of  our  Nation  is  too  seri- 
ous to  permit  political  patronage  to  play 
a  role  in  the  selection  of  our  future  mili- 
tary leaders. 

My  bill  would  enable  a  candidate  for  a 
U.S.  service  academy  to  be  selected  in 
order  of  merit  as  established  by  competi- 
tive examinations.  Competitive  exami- 
nations to  include  either  the  College 
Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  the 
American  College  Testing  Assessment, 
the  taking  of  which  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  applicant  seeking  appoint- 
ment. 

In  selecting  persons  for  appointment, 
the  Superintendents  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  Naval,  and  Military  Academies, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  es- 
tablish such  other  standards  for  rating 
academic  and  leadership  potential— in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  high  school 
academic  rank,  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, participation  in  community  affairs, 
and  part-time  employment — as  they 
deem  necessary  and  appropriate. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
give  every  youngster  in  our  country  the 
opportunity  to  compete  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  service  academy  of  his  or  her  ' 
choice  regardless  of  the  politics  of  the 
candidate's  parents  and  based  on  one's 
own  merit  and  qualifications.  My  nomi- 
nations of  candidates  from  the  Sixth 
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District  of  Missouri  have  always  been 
made  aa.  the  basis  of  merit. 

Shortly  after  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, I  announced  the  appointment  of 
a  41 -member  bipartisan  committee  of 
citizens  within  my  district  who  would 
interview  candidates  for  academy  ap- 
pointments. I  was  determined  then  that 
politics  should  not  play  a  role  in  the 
selection  of  those  who  receive  academy 
appointments  from  my  office. 

My  bill  would  retain  the  present  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  appointees  and 
the  academies  would  make  their  appoint- 
ments with  regard  to  the  congressional 
districts  as  is  the  case  now.  Under  my 
'  bill,  the  merit  system  would  not  only  be 
extended  to  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  but  also  to  the  appointments 
presently  available  to  the  Vice  President, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Air  Force,  Navy, 
Army  and  Commerce,  the  Governor  and 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
and  the  delegates  to  Congress  from 
Guam,  American  Ssunoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  legislation  would  be  applicable  to 
the  Air  Force,  Naval,  and  Military  Serv- 
ice Academies  and  would  also  change  the 
selection  procedures  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  allowing  appointments 
to  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  an 
annual  nationwide  competition  with  no 
congressional  appointments  or  geo- 
graphical quotas  involved  as  is  the 
present  selection  policy  at  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 

I  hope  my  bill  can  receive  the  support 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  would  establish  a 
procedure  whereby  appointments  would 
be  based  on  merit  where  the  best  quali- 
fied and.  most  deserving  applicants  would 
receive  the  service  academy  appoint- 
ments each  year. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appoint- 
ments made  for  the  academic  year 
1977-78  and  academic  years  thereafter 
to  the  several  academies  to  which  such 
amendments  apply. 


FARMERS  UNION  CALLS  FOR  FOOD 
INVESTIGATION 
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tention  to  a  proposal  for  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  business  operations  of  food 
processors.  The  article  cited  Robert  Q. 
Lewis,  national  secretary  of  the  Farmers 
Union,  who  urged  a  look  Into  the  social 
efficiency  of  food  companies.  Lewis  points 
out  the  wide  disparity  between  grain 
prices  charged  by  farmers  and  those 
charged  by  supermarkets  in  the  form  of 
finished  products.  We  have  talked  about 
this  price  spread  for  a  long  time  but  have 
never  come  to  the  point  of  finding  spe- 
cific causes  and  solutions. 

I  insert  the  Guardian  article  in  the 
Record : 

Farmers  Union  Calls  for  Food  Investigation 
The  National  Farmers  Union  has  called  for 
a  hard-boiled  Investigation  of  the  overall 
business  operations  of  food  companies  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  giving  "socially 
efficient"  service  to  consumers  and  farmers. 
Robert  O.  Lewis,  national  secretary  of  the 
Farmers  Union,  testified  recently  In  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs. 

Lewis  said  most  economic  studies  of  the 
"price  spread"  between  what  farmers  get  and 
consumers  pay  for  food  are  restricted  to  the 
question  of  profits  and  overlook  huge  in- 
efficiencies that  are  bidden  in  "what  the 
middlemen  call  their  'costs'." 

As  an  illustration,  he  said  a  local  super- 
market is  "asking  $75.04  per  bushel  of  corn 
and  $110.40  per  bushel  for  wheat"  in  the  form 
of  breakfast  cereal  foods. 

"I  don't  care  whether  General  Mills  makes 
90  percent  profit,  or  50  per  cent  or  1  per  cent 
or  goes  broke  on  Its  Coca  Puffs.  I  think  that 
charging  consumers  $75.04  a  bushel  for  corn 
represents  a  monumentally  Inefficient  per- 
formance for  consumers,"  Lewis  declared. 

He  also  criticized  food  and  medicine  ad- 
vertising and  referred  to  charges  that  con- 
sumers in  New  York  pay  up  to  61  cents  a 
pound  more  for  the  same  cuts  of  meat  as  In 
Chicago,  although  the  freight  cost  is  only 
2  to  3  cents  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

"This  Illustrates  the  unreliability  of  any 
analysis  of  'marketing  margins'  that  sim- 
ply takes  the  word  of  the  firms  concerned 
about  what  their  "costs'  are.  We  need  some 
hard-boiled  cost  accountants  In  our  eco- 
nomic research  teams  to  add  some  backbone 
and  down-to-earth  realism,"  Lewis  declared. 
"Lewis  said  questions  about  the  social  effi- 
ciency of  looiS,  companies'  operations  must 
be  Investigated  aggressively  "if  we  mean  to 
do  something  about  the  'price  spread'  and 
not  merely  go  on  talking  about  It." 
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PACTS  ABOUT  BUSING 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend  I  was  privileged  to  go  to 
New  York  with  two  of  my  urban  col- 
leagues to  try  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  of  problems  faced  by  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  country. 
Congressman  Koch  and  Congressman 
Downey  were  very  gracious  hosts  and  I 
want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  hospitality  which  was  extended  to  me. 
the  ranchers  from  South  Dakota — Les 
Blomberg,  Faith;  Francis  Veal,  Meadow; 
and  Robert  Samuelson,  Faith;  and  mem- 
bers of  my  staff. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  facing  the 
consumer  is  the  high  costs  at  the  grocery 
market.  Recently,  the  East  River  Guard- 
ian, a  fine  publication  by  the  East  River 
Electric  Power  Cooperative,  called  at- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
page  34562  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  October  31,  1975,  I  am  listed  as 
being  paired  against  an  amendment  to 
delete  section  103  of  title  I  of  H.R.  10024, 
the  Depository  Institutions  Amendments 
of  1975.  This  amendment  passed  by  a 
vote  of  218  to  134.  Apparently  an  error 
was  made  since  I  had  requested  that  I 
be  paired  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
and  if  I  had  been  able  to  be  present  on 
October  31,  1975,  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  this  amendment. 

I  regret  this  error  and  respectfully  re- 
quest that  this  statement  be  included  in 
the  Record  in  order  to  clarify  this  mat- 
ter for  the  permanent  Record. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
a  relatively  small  segment  of  this  Na- 
tion's young  people  should  be  transport- 
ed to  a  public  school  beyond  that  nearest 
their  home  in  order  to  bring  about  inte- 
grated education  continues  to  divide  this 
country  like  no  other  issue  before  it.  It 
is  indeed  tragic  Mr.  Speaker,  that  much 
of  the  debate  on  this  issue  has  centered 
aroimd  the  merits  of  busing  per  se  as 
opposed  to  the  merits  of  school  integra- 
tion. I  find  even  more  alarming  the  fact 
that  over  one-half  of  our  children  are 
bused  In  this  country  but  only  7  percent 
are  transported  to  bring  alxjut  racial  in- 
tegration. One  seldom  hears  the  protest 
associated  with  the  busing  controversy 
from  the  remaining  93  percent  even 
though  the  adjustments  that  must,  be 
made  are  no  different.  My  colleague  Au- 
gustus Hawkins  from  California  gives 
his  view  on  the  controversy  In  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  en- 
titled "Ninety-Three  Percent  Bused  For 
Non-Racial  Reasons. "  I  commend  his  in- 
sightful comments  to  my  colleagues  at 
this  point: 

93  Percent  Bused  fob  Non-Racial  Reasons 
(By  Augustus  Hawkins) 

When  a  school  desegregation  case  gets  to 
court,  and  the  court  orders  busing,  the  court 
has  listened  to  a  great  deal  of  evidence. 

The  court  has  to  decide  what  is  best  for 
the  welfare  of  the  school  chUdren  Involved 
and  it  must  weigh  the  matter  of  how  to  de- 
segregate a  school,  on  the  basis  of  the  edu- 
cational value  of  such  busmg.  When  It  has 
decided  that  busing  Is  the  only  way  to  equal- 
ize educational  opportunity,  and  It  mandates 
the  transportation  of  school  children,  it  also 
realizes  the  pitfalls  Inherent  In  its  action. 

/Jl  this  point,  it  is  then  up  to  the  citizens 
to  obey  the  court,  even  If  they  disagree  with 
It.  This  Is  the  American  way.  And  it  Is  the 
only  way  In  which  this  nation  can  stirvlve. 

Busing  Is  not  a  new  element  In  education. 
American  school  children  have  always  been 
Involved  In  some  kind  of  busing.  In  197+-76. 
50.2  percent  of  the  nation's  41.4  mUlion 
school  children  were  bused.  And  of  this  per- 
centage, only  7  percent  were  being  bused 
for  reaons  of  racial  desegregation. 

In  other  words  93  percent  of  those  being 
bused  were  being  bused  for  non-racial  rea- 
sons. 

This  Is  really  an  amazing  fact,  especially 
when  one  considers  the  furor  raised  Just  at 
the  mention  of  the  word  busing.  The  con- 
cern for  the  issue  then,  abounds  in  a  special 
kind  of  hypocrisy  when  one  realizes  that 
of  41.4  million  school  children,  only  2.9  mil- 
lion are  transported  to  schools  outside  of 
their  Immediate  communities  for  race-bal- 
ancing reasons. 

If  there  was  genuine  concern  for  every 
form  of  busing,  then  the  antl-buslng  people 
would  be  equally  uptight  about  those  17.8 
million  children  who  also  get  bused  daUy 
to  schools  of  their  Immediate  communltlee 
for  reasons  having  nothing  to  do  with  racial 
balance. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  such  confronta- 
tions. It  makes  one  wonder. 

But  all  U  not  lost  In  the  effort  to  use  bus- 
ing as  a  tool  among  many  others  to  enhance 
a  child's  education. 

Most  communities  In  America,  facing  the 
busing  Issue,  have  done  It  head  on,  and  with 
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a  great  deal  of  honesty  and  valor.  To  their 
•normoua  credit,  even  under  tremendous 
anxiety  and  stress,  they  have  realized  that 
adjustments  can  be  made  and  that  the  major 
goal  Is  providing  all  youngsters  with  maxi- 
mum opportiinltles  in  this  mtUtl-raclal, 
multl-ethnlc  society. 

In  this  regard,  the  city  of  Berkeley.  Calif- 
has  bad  much  to  be  proud  of  In  a  desegrega- 
tion effort  that  was  relatively  quiet  and 
efficient.  Its  educational  system  Is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  nation;  the  varied  colors  of  their 
school  populations  have  enhanced  their 
commitment. 

Sacramento.  Calif.,  also  has  much  to  com- 
mend it,  for  Its  fine  efforts  In  achieving  a 
desegregated  school  system.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  school  children  now  attending  for- 
merly segregated  schools  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  effective  leadership,  which  was  not 
stampeded  by  the  emotionalism  of  the  buslne 
Issue. 

This  leadership  constitutes  the  good  guys 
We  need  more  of  them. 


'  EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  Job  skUl.  If  they  lack  a  high  school  diploma, 
they  may  earn  one  while  at  the  center.  Job 
Corps  students  receive  complete  dental  and 
medical  care,  room  and  board,  a  stipend, 
clothing  allowances,  plus  vocational,  aca- 
demic and  p>ersonal  counseling. 

When  they  complete  their  training  they 
are  placed  In  Jobs. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  EMER- 
GENCY ASSISTANCE  ACT 


SAN  JOSE  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUFORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1975 

r      Mr-    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr 
Speaker,  the  San  Jose  Job  Corps  Center 
has  recently  been  highly  rated  by  a  re- 
view team  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  staff 
and  students  at  the  San  Joee  Center  for 
their  fine  efforts  which  have  made  our 
job  corps  center  a  success.  I  insert  the 
following  article  from  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury to  be  inserted  in  the  Record: 
Job   Corps   Center   Among   Top   Three    in 
U.S. 
The  San  Jose  Job  Corps  Center  has  been 
rated  among  the  top  three  centers  In  the 
nation  by  a  review  team  from  the  U  S   De- 
partment of  Labor  National  Job  Corps  Office 
In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  seven-person  team  visited  the  San 
Joee  Center  at  201  8.  Uth  St.  Oct  14  15 
and  16,  exploring  all  aspects  of  its  operation 
including  vocational  and  academic  training 
and  health,  logistic,  food  and  support  service 
areas. 

"The  center  staff,  under  the  leadership  of 
an  aggressive  and  performance-oriented  cen- 
ter director  (John  AcquUano)  is  carrying  out 
its  duties  in  an  exceUent  manner,"  noted  the 
report  of  Tom  Modlsett,  co-chairman  of  the 
national  review  team. 

"This  report  Is  as  good  as  the  news  of  our 
recent  {%\3  million)  contract  renewal,"  said 
Acqullano.  who  noted  that  the  Inspection 
team  made  only  lo  negative  findings  at  the 
San  Jose  Center. 

A  similar  Inspection  three  years  ago  un- 
earthed more  than  60  deficiencies. 

The  use  of  "contract  training"  by  the  San 
Joee  Center  drew  particular  praise  from  the 
inspection  team.  Under  this  concept,  nearly 
all  vocational,  and  some  academic  training 
Is  contracted  out  by  the  Job  Corps  Center 
to  various  training  sites. 

"You  are  the  only  center  in  the  nation 
to  make  the  concept  of  contract  training 
work  effectively."  said  team  co-chairman  Dan 
Lawry. 

Job  Corps  Is  a  Job  training  program  for 
disadvantaged  young  men  and  women  aged 
16  through  21.  The  San  Jose  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter has  been  training  students  since  June 
1972. 

Students  reside  at  the  center  wbUe  learning 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  financial  crisis  in 
New  York  City  has  been  the  subject  of 
controversy  and  emotional  rhetoric  in 
the  past  few  weeks.  As  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  have  a  responsibility  to  decide 
what  the  most  prudent  course  of  action 
should  be  in  possible  cost  to  the  Federal 
taxpayer,  and  for  the  fiscal  well-being  of 
every  city  in  this  Nation. 

I  have  prepared  a  brief  summary  of 
key  provisions  of  H.R.  10481,  with  my 
commentary  explaining  how  the  bill  an- 
swers the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  help  for  New  York  City,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues: 

BiiEr   AiTALTSis   OP   New   York   Crrr   Deft 
Crisis  Legislation 

H.R.  10481. — The  Intergovernmental  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act. 

Title  I. — Sets  forth  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  federal  aid  In  the  form  of  a  guar- 
antee of  state  obligations  may  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Section  102. — Creates  Intergovernmental 
Emergency  Assistance  Board  made  up  of: 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System;  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

This  board  Is  vested  with  the  discretion  to 
Issue  guarantees  under  this  Title. 

Section  104.— The  Board  may  make  guar- 
antees only  for  two  purposes: 

(1)  to  enable  the  municipality  to  continue 
to  provide  essential  public  services  and  facil- 
ities; 

(2)  to  prevent  or  mitigate  serious  adverse 
effects  of  a  default  on  general  economic  con- 
dlUons  or  on  the  marketabUlty  of  municipal 
bonds. 

Commentary.— A  default  or  bankruptcy  by 
New  York  City  would  have  a  serious  effect  on 
the  interest  rates  and  avallabUlty  of  munic- 
ipal bonds  around  the  country,  thus  affect- 
ing monies  avaUable  for  capital  expenditures 
by  many  cities. 

Lack  of  money  In  the  bond  market,  or  pro- 
hibitive Interest  rates  are  likely  to  lead  to 
local  tax  Increases  to  meet  those  capital 
needs  and  a  loss  to  the  GNP  of  up  to  9%. 

Section  105. — Conditions  of  EllglbUlty. 

A  loan  guarantee  will  be  made  only  if: 

(1)  the  city  and  state  are  "effectively  un- 
able to  obtain  credit  In  the  private  market 
or  elsewhere" 

(2)  the  city  submits  a  plan  to  balance  Its 
budget  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  fiscal 
year  foUowlng  the  application  for  assistance 

(8)  the  State  has  the  authority  to  control 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  city  for  the  entire 
period  of  the  federal  guarantee 
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(4)  The  state  also  makes  a  grant  or  loan 
CO  the  City  in  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Board,  but  not  more  than  %  of  the  city's  an. 
ticlpated  operating  deficit. 

Commentary.— These  conditions  are  the 
"teeth"  that  guard  against  municipalities 
choosing  deficit  spending  and  default  in  an- 
ticipation of  federal  assistance.  It  Is  Incon- 
celvable  that  a  city  would  voluntarily  work 
Itself  into  a  position  of  abdicating  control  of 
Its  fiscal  affairs  for  a  period  of  years. 

For  those  who  argue  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  not  usurp  those  local  con- 
trols,  we  should  point  out  that  If  bankruptcv 
occurs,  a  federal  court  will  be  In  control  of 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  bankrupt  city  until 
the  terms  of  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  are 
carried  out. 

aiglbiuty  condition  #4  also  makes  the 
state  assume  a  large  portion  of  the  financial 
responslbUity  as  a  condition  for  federal  imar- 
antees.  * 

Section  106.— Provides  for  a  guarantee  fee 
of  three-quarters  of  one  percent  per  annum 
to  the  federal  government. 

Commentary.— 3/4  of  one  percent  of  a  loan 
guarantee  of  $5  billion  would  bring  $375 
million  Into  the  federal  government  3/  ^f 
one  percent  on  loan  guarantees  of  $7  billion 
S  mimol.  '"*"   ''''   '^"^   government 

Section  107.— Limitations  on  amount  of 
guarantees  outstanding. 

(1)  $5  billion  maximum  in  lone-term 
guarantees  (to  1989) 

(2)  $3  billion  from  1989-1999 

(3)  $2  billion  additional  short-term  fDrior 
to  October  1.  1978  and  not  to  exceed  11 
months). 

Commentary.— These  are  outer  limits 
which  presuppose  a  post-default  situation 
m  which  the  nonguaranteed  private  market 
would  be  effectively  closed  to  the  city  for 
an  indeterminate  but  substantial  period  of 
time.  They  are  Intended  for  use  under  a 
financial  plan  which  contemplates  full  pav- 
out  without  resort  to  refunding 

Section  108.— Obligations  callable  after 
three  years.  This  is  an  Incentive  for  the  city 
to  refund  Its  federally-guaranteed  taxable 
debt  as  soon  as  the  market  will  accept  the 
city  s  tax-exempt  obligations  at  a  substan- 
tially lower  rate. 

Section  109.— Additional  terms  and  Condi- 
tions. This  section  requires  the  Board  to 
Insist  that  outstanding  obligations  be  re- 
negotiated as  a  precondition  to  the  Federal 
guarantee. 

Commentary.— This  is  the  section  th^ 
assures  that  the  original  Investors  are  bear- 
ing their  share  of  the  burden  and  risk  and 
not  reaping  windfall  profits  from  the  federal 
loan  guarantee. 

Section  lie— Audits.  Authorizes  audits  by 
the  GAO. 

Section  111.— Emergency  Municipal  Debt 
Guarantee  Fund.  Creates  a  fund  to  be  the 
receptacle  for  guarantee  fees  Imposed  under 
Section  106  and  would  be  the  source  for  any 
payments  which  might  be  required  to  fiU 
the  Board's  obligation. 

Section  112 —Federal  Reserve  Banks  as  fis- 
cal agents. 

Section  113.— Protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Interest.  Reserves  for  the  United 
States,  the  right  to  offset  future  federal  reve- 
nue sharing  or  other  similar  funds  due  to 
the  state  or  municipality  for  whose  benefit 
any  guarantee  Is  made,  the  amount  in  whole 
or  part  of  any  payment  actuaUy  made  by  the 
VS.  pursuant  to  any  such  claim. 

Also  authorizes  the  Board  to  Increase  the 
guarantee  fee  (to  a  maximum  rate  of  2.25% 
per  annum)  if  the  state  or  city  is  not  pay- 
ing Its  obligations  or  the  guarantee  is  called. 

Title  n. — Amendment  to  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964. 

Provides  that  these  federally  guaranteed 
notes  will  be  taxable. 

Commentary. — It  has  been  estimated  that 
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$6  billion  of  federally  guaranteed  loans  at  a 
rate  of  8l^  %  per  annimi  would  bring  In  to  the 
federal  government  $150-$200  million  per 
year. 

Title  m. — ^Amendment  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

Commentary. — ^Thls  Is  a  title  only,  for  pos- 
sible Inclusion  of  an  amendment  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  revise  the  federal 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
municipality  to  become  eligible  for  treat- 
ment as  a  bankrupt  with  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  known,  noticed  and  voting  credi- 
tors. This  bankruptcy  amendment  would  be 
similar  to  the  new  bankruptcy  law  requested 
by  the  President. 


■THE  SMALL  SAVER'S  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  measure 
similar  to  one  that  I  sponsored  last  ses- 
sion which  would  exclude  from  taxable 
income  the  first  $500  of  interest  on  In-' 
dividual  savings  accoimts  and  the  first 
$1,000  on  joint  savings  accoimts.  This 
legislation  would  significantly  contribute 
to  our  housing  and  construction  indus- 
try and  would  enhance  our  economy  in 
the  following  manner: 

First,  this  legislation  would  provide  the 
impetus  for  helping  to  resurrect  the  de- 
pressed housing  industry.  The  tax  ex- 
clusion will  mean  a  net  increase  of  ap- 
proximately $12  billion  or  more  in  de- 
posits in  financial  institutions.  Roughly 
half  of  these  funds  go  to  savings  and 
loans  and  mutual  savings  banks  that, 
by  law,  invest  primarily  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

Second,  by  encouraging  savings  the 
bill  would  take  a  major  step  in  dampen- 
ing the  tenacious  inflation  that  has  been 
plaguing  our  economy,  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  capital  formation 
and  accelerated  productivity. 

Third,  the  bill  helps  fight  unemploy- 
ment. The  new  money  injected  into  the 
housing  and  construction  industry  could 
result  in  the  creation  of  more  than  a 
half  million  new  jobs  in  the  construction 
industry  and  related  fields. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  have  a  positive 
impact  for  small  savers.  By  excluding 
the  first  $500  of  interest  eamed^l.OOO 
for  joint  returns — the  yield  to  savers  will 
approach  many  market  instruments. 

Fifth,  the  bill  will  have  a  downward 
Impact  on  Interest  rates.  By  restoring 
the  fiow  of  funds  to  the  ailing  financial 
institutions,  the  bill  will  result  In  better 
terms  and  lower  interest  rates  for  bor- 
rowers, especially  in  the  home  lending 
market. 

Sixth,  the  bill  would  have  the  effect  of 
injecting  more  money  Into  the  general 
revenue.  Rather  than  result  in  a  revenue 
loss,  this  tax  exclusion  will  generate  rev- 
enue gains  through  tax  collection  from 
the  greatly  increased  construction  ac- 
tivity and  also  from  the  restoration  of 
construction  related  employment. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  is  still  facing 
difficult  times  which  call  for  the  best 
of  our  efforts.  Innovative  and  direct  solu- 
tions are  necessary  to  combat  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  This  legislatlcKi  Is  an 
effective  and  relatively  easy  means  of 
pumping  into  our  savings  and  loans  and 
commercial  banks  the  new  life's  blood 
they  need  to  revive  our  housing  market 
and  our  construction  Industry. 

Ours  is  a  dynamic  and  growing  Nation. 
Construction  has  led  the  pace  over  the 
last  quarter  century  and,  given  the  re- 
sources it  needs,  the  construction  Indus- 
try can  lead  our  Nation  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic wilderness  in  which  we  are  now 
wandering. 

This  proposal  is  by  no  means  any  final 
or  complete  solution  to  these  problems. 
But  it  is  a  start,  a  first  step  on  a  long, 
difficult,  but  necessary  journey. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  earnestly  support  this  legislation, 
which  I  respectfully  request  to  be  print- 
ed In  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  10731 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross  income  the 
interest  on  deposits  in  certain  savings  in- 
stitutions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part 
in  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1054  (relating  to 
items  speclficaUy  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come) is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
124  as  section  125  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 123  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  124.  Interest  on  Savings. 

"(a)  Exclusion. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, gross  income  does  not  Include 
amounts  received  as  dividends  or  Interest  on 
deposits  or  withdrawable  accounts  in — 

"(1)  a  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581), 

"(2)  a  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  other  savings  Institution  chartered 
and  supervised  as  a  savings  and  loan  or  slnil- 
lar  Institution  under  Federal  or  State  law, 
or 

"(3)  a  credit  union, 
the  deposits  or  accounts  In  which  are  In- 
sured under  Federal  or  State  law. 

"(b)  Limitation. — ^The  aggregate  amount 
ex 'luded  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  9500  ($1,000  In  the 
case  of  a  Joint  return  under  section  6013) ." 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  684(c)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  dividends  and  par- 
tially tax  exempt  Interest  from  common  trust 
funds)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "in  the  Eunount  of  par- 
tially tax  exempt  interest  on  obligations  de- 
scribed in  section  35  or  section  242"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "In  the  amount  of 
dividends  or  Interest  to  which  section  124 
applies";  and 

(B)  by  amending  the  paragraph  heading 
to  read  as  follows:  "Dividends  and  interest 
on  certain  savings  deposits.". 

(2)  Section  643(a)  of  such  Code  (defining 
distributable  net  Income)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Interest  on  savings. — ^There  shall  be 
Included  the  amount  of  any  dividends  or 
interest  excluded  from  gross  income  under 
section  124  (relating  to  Interest  on  savings.) " 

(3)  Section  702(a)  (5)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  Income  and  credits  of  partner)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "and  dividends  and  Interest  with 
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respect  to  which  there  Is  provided  an  exclu- 
sion under  section  124,". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  m  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  124  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  124.  Interest  on  savings. 

"Sec.  125.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1974. 


CLERGY  SPEAK  OUT  ON  THE  HU- 
MAN IMPACT  OP  A  NEW  YORK 
DEFAULT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OF  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  felt  that 
this  eloquent  statement  by  Terrence 
Cardinal  Cooke  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York  and  Bishop  Francis  J.  Mu- 
gavero  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  name  of  the 
New  York  State  Catholic  Conference, 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  from  across  the  country: 
Joint   Statement  of  Cardinal   Cooke   and 

Bishop  Mugavero  on  the  Urban  Crisis 

We  are  Issuing  this  statement  both  as 
religious  leculers  and  as  citizens  because  we 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  present  crisis 
affecting  the  lives  of  eight  million  people  of 
New  York  City.  This  present  crisis  Is  not 
simply  a  fiscal  problem.  In  Its  true  dimen- 
sions, it  is  a  human  problem  as  well. 

Our  purpose  is  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  national  letulers,  both  In  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  the  deep  moral  and 
human  Issues  that  are  Involved.  We  do  so 
because  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
next  two  weeks  will  be  unparalleled  In  the 
history  of  our  City.  They  will  be  decisive  In 
the  search  for  an  equitable  and  Just  solution 
to  our  unprecedented  and  monumental  prob- 
lem. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  default  and 
bankruptcy  are  not  the  answer.  Default  will 
mean  that  human  life  in  New  York  City 
wUl  be  seriously  damaged.  Municipal  serv- 
ices will  be  paralyzed.  Assistance  In  hiiman 
services  for  the  poor  and  the  dependent,  the 
young  and  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  Infirm 
who  need  this  help  so  desperately  will  all 
but  cease  to  exist.  Hospitals  may  well  have 
to  suspend  their  services,  furlough  their 
staffs,  discharge  their  patients  and  close  their 
outpatient  departments;  nursing  homes  for 
the  aged  may  have  to  shut  down.  Senior  citi- 
zen centers  are  already  cut  back,  and  the 
dally  hot  meal  for  the  helpless  senior  citizen 
may  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Schools,  day 
care  centers,  and  child  care  facilities  may 
not  be  able  to  stay  open  and  serve  children. 
If  New  York  City  goes  bankrupt,  where  will 
the  poor  and  those  who  cannot  find  Jobs, 
obtain  food  and  clothing  aud  a  roof  over 
their  heads? 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  many  factors 
which  have  contributed  to  New  York  City's 
problem.  The  dire  effects  of  recession  and 
Infiatlon,  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Jobs,  the 
erosion  of  our  City's  tax  base  and  the  over- 
whelming costs  of  municipal  services  and 
human  services  to  sustain  the  less  fortunate 
have  all  contributed  to  our  plight.  We  are 
also  aware  of  the  serious  charges  that  poor 
Judgments,  over -spending,  political  oppor- 
tunism and  at  times  Inefficient  management 
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have  mil  played  their  part  and  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

We  call  upon  all  city  employees  and  those 
In  the  voluntary  sector  for  heroic  efforts  and 
a  generous  concern  to  serve  the  people  of 
our  great  City.  We  call  upon  the  Catholics 
of  the  City  and  all  our  fellow  citizens  to  do 
all  that  they  can  by  renewed  volunteer 
efforts  to  close  the  gaps  In  human  services 
already  necessitated  by  austerity.  We  call 
upon  our  national  leaders  and  the  people 
of  the  nation  to  support  our  City  as  Just  and 
equitable  solutions  are  sought.  At  this  criti- 
cal moment,  there  Is  no  room  for  sectional- 
ism and  partisanship.  There  is  a  pressing 
need  for  the  leaders  of  our  major  parties  as 
well  as  elected  officials  to  move  in  a  spirit 
of  commitment  to  human  priorities  in  the 
working  out  of  this  grave  situation 

Any  solution  will  depend  upon  the  neces- 
sary time  for  the  City's  problems  to  be 
cured.  Federal  guarantees — not  default — are 
the  answer.  We  do  not  see  any  other  answer 
to  this  most  urgent  human  problem. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
GRAND  OLE  OPRY 


MONTROSE  -CHURCH   CELEBRATES 
130TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBB8ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 16.  the  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Montrose,  Pa.,  will  be  celebrating  Its 
130th  birthday.  I  would  like  to  com- 
memorate this  happy  occasion  by  bring- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Methodism  was  brought  to  the  com- 
munity of  Montrose  in  about  1841,  when 
interested  persons  began  to  hold  regular 
meetings  in  schoolhouses  or  homes.  A 
church  was  erected  in  1845  and  it  is  from 
this  date  that  the  congregation  marks  its 
beginnings. 

Services  were  held  once  a  Sabbath 
for  20  years,  when  a  revival  was  held 
and  many  new  members  joined.  In  1875 
a  new  place  of  worship  was  erected  at  the 
site  of  the  old  church  and  is  still  in  use 
by  the  congregation,  which  now  numbers 
about  500  individuals. 

Over  the  years  improvements  to  the 
church  have  met  the  needs  of  a  growing 
active  congregation.  In  fact,  digging  the 
basement  for  added  space  for  Sunday 
school  classes  and  a  chapel  was  at  one 
time  considered  an  impossibility,  since 
the  ground  was  solid  rock.  However,  this 
formidable  task  has  been  accomplished 
and  the  added  space  aUows  the  congre- 
gation to  open  the  rooms  for  many  com- 
munity activities. 

Members  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  have  played  an  integral  role  in 
the  community's  history  and  throughout 
the  years  have  provided  Invaluable  serv- 
ice to  the  area.  The  celebration  on  Sun- 
(tey  will  be  a  momentous  event,  attend- 
ed by  former  ministers  and  their  wives 
former  members  and  friends  of  the 
church,  and  clergy  of  the  area,  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  worshipers  and  their 
minister,  the  Reverend  Arthur  Mayo 

Accordingly,  I  beseech  my  coUeagues 
oSwH,"®  In  honoring  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Montrose  on  its  130th 
birthday. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  famous  enter- 
tainment programs — the  Grand  Ole 
Opry  of  Nashville,  Tenn. — is  celebrating 
this  year  its  50th  anniversary. 

Certainly  I  want  to  take  this  means  of 
commending  and  congratulating  the  of- 
ficisds  and  entertainers  on  radio  station 
WSM  and  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  for  origi- 
nating and  developing  this  mecca  of 
country  music  into  a  national  institution. 
I  also  want  to  honor  the  memory  of 
George  D.  Hay  and  Jimmy  Thompson 
who  originated  the  first  hour-long  pro- 
gram of  country  music  called  the  WSM 
Bam  Dance  on  November  28,  1925 — and 
the  memory  of  other  entertainers  who 
participated  in  those  early  programs. 

At  8  p.m.  on  November  28,  George  D. 
Hay  signed  on  and  introduced  himself  as 
the  "solemn  old  judge" — a  name  that 
was  to  be  associated  with  each  program 
of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  for  many  years. 
Two  years  later  Hay  called  the  pro- 
gram the  Grand  Ole  Opry  and  this  name 
stuck.  The  response  was  overwhelming — 
people  enjoyed  what  they  heard  and  they 
wanted  to  see  and  hear  the  entertainers 
in  action. 

Prom  smaller  studio  to  larger  studio  to 
a  theater— to  the  War  Memorial  Audi- 
torium in  Nashville — to  the  Ryman  Au- 
ditorium— and  finally  last  year  to  the 
new,  spacious  Grand  Ole  Opry  building 
in  the  new  Opryland  entertainment  com- 
plex—this was  the  story  of  the  fantastic 
growth  of  the  world  capital  of  country 
music,  the  heartbeat  of  the  people  set  to 
music,  sympathizing  with  their  joys, 
their  sorrows,  their  lost  loves,  their  new 
loves,  the  human  world  of  trials,  tribula- 
tions, heartache,  and  happiness. 

Among  the  original  entertainers  on 
the  Grand  Ole  Opry  were  Uncle  Dave 
Macon,  the  Crook  Brothers,  Arthur 
Smith  and  his  Dixie-Liners,  the  Binkley 
Brothers  and  their  Clod-Hoppers,  the 
Ole  "nmers,  the  Delmore  Brothers,  Jack 
Jackson  and  the  Bronco  Busters. 

Instrumental  music  was  the  basic  pro- 
gram of  the  Opry  until  1938  until  a  tall, 
black-haired,  craggy-faced  figure  stepped 
on  the  stage  and  sang  for  the  first  time 
on  the  Opry  a  religious  song  called  the 
Great  Speckled  Bird.  That  song  rocketed 
Roy  Acuff  to  fame,  along  with  the  Wa- 
bash Cannonball,  and  introduced  a  new 

dimension  to  the  Grand  Ole  Opry the 

era  of  big  singers— Eddy  Arnold,  Pewee 
King,  Ernest  Tubb,  Red  Poley,  Cowbov 
Copas,  and  Hank  WUliams  and  others. 
In  the  forties  and  fifties  came  more 
outstandhig  talent— Lester  Flatt  and 
Earl  Scruggs.  Hank  Snow,  Loretta  Lynn 
Ray  Price.  Matty  Robbins,  the  great 
Johnny  Cash,  my  own  constituent,  and 
George  Morgan  and  others. 

And  during  this  period  comedy  took 
on  added  importance  at  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry  with  the  debut  of  the  lady  from 
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Grinders'  Switch,  the  popular  and  be- 
loved Minnie  Pearl- in  real  life,  Mrs 
Henry  Cannon. 

Minnie  Pearl  with  her  raucous  voice 
and  country  jokes  spiced  with  familiar 
rural  references  became  a  fixture  on  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry— and  recently  she  was 
named  to  the  Coimtry  Music  Hall  of 
Pame,  a  deserved  tribute. 

It  was  at  about  this  time — in  1939— 
that  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  began 
carrying  the  show  on  its  network— and 
country  music  began  sweeping  the  coun- 
try. 

During  World  War  II  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry  and  coimtry  music  were  standard 
fare  on  Navy  ships.  Army  bases.  Marine 
Corps  barracks  and  Coast  Guard  stations 
as  the  boys  from  Tennessee,  Kentuc^ 
Alabama  and  other  border  and  Southern 
Stateg  introduced  their  buddies  to  coun- 
try music. 

Also  during  and  after  the  war  millions 
of  Americans  from  these  same  States 
out-migrated  to  the  big  metropolitan 
areas  to  work  in  war  plants  and  other  in- 
dustries. With  these  Tennesseans,  North 
Carolinians,  and  Arkansans  went  coun- 
try music  and  the  impact  of  country 
music  continued  to  spread  across  the 
Nation. 

The  Grand  Ole  Opry  continued  to 
prosper,  its  capacity  never  large  enough 
for  the  demand  for  tickets  for  three 
shows. 

In  the  1960's  more  top  talent  came  to 
the  Grand  Ole  Opry— Dottle  West,  Con- 
nie Smith.  Jack  Greene.  Dell  Reeves,  Jim 
Ed  Brown,  Charlie  Pride,  among  many 
others. 

With  thousands  of  musicians  flocking 
to  Nashville  and  with  thousands  of  peo- 
ple coming  to  town  for  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry,  Nashville  gradually  began  to  de- 
velop as  a  music  and  recording  center- 
not  only  for  country  music  but  for  all 
types  of  music. 

Today  Tennessee's  capital  city,  Nash- 
ville, is  one  of  the  recording  capitals  of 
the  world. 

Another  evolution  was  in  the  changes 
which  occurred  in  some  styles  of  country 
music  which  was  mixed  and  blended  by 
some  groups  with  rock,  jazz,  soul,  pop  and 
other  types  of  music — and  the  fiddles  and 
the  guitars  were  supplemented  by  elec- 
tric guitars,  brass,  drums  and  cymbals. 
Thus  there  is  some  style  of  music  re- 
lated to  the  old  country-style  music  to 
suit  the  taste  of  almost  any  American 
these  days. 

The  fimdamentalists  insist  on  the 
bluegrass  and  the  old  basic  country  mu- 
sic—many young  people  like  the  "Nash- 
ville sound"  which  is  country  music 
blended  with  other  types. 

In  any  event,  country  music  has  de- 
veloped into  an  institution  during  the 
last  half-century  and  the  Nation  is  in- 
debted to  the  founders  of  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry  for  50  years  of  wholesome  grand 
entertainment. 

My  congratulations  to  the  officials  and 
entertainers  of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  for 
their  splendid  achievements  and  accom- 
plishments— as  well  as  the  management 
of  WSM— the  parent  station  of  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry — which  is  also  celebrat- 
ing this  year  its  50th  birthday  anniver- 
sary. 
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FBI  DIRECTOR  WARNS  ON  DOMES- 
TIC SECURITY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  few  months  the  FBI  and 
CIA  have  been  subjected  to  relentless 
public  scrutiny  and  criticism,  and  as  a 
result  I  have  been  increasingly  concerned 
over  possible  impairment  of  these  agen- 
cies' national  and  domestic  security  func- 
tions. We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  enemies  of  our  system  remain 
active  and  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
our  freedoms,  and  that  the  CIA  and  FBI 
stand  between  us  and  these  adversaries. 
To  bring  this  point  into  sharper  per- 
spective, I  would  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  a  speech  delivered 
by  FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelley  on  No- 
vember 4.  Discussing  the  threats  to  our 
domestic  security,  Mr.  Kelley  noted  that 
the  number  of  terrorist  bombings  by  new 
left  revolutionaries  had  jumped  from  24 
in  1973  to  45  last  year,  and  that  during 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year  alone  there 
were  46  such  bombings.  He  further  stated 
that  police  officers  continue  to  be  the  pri- 
mary targets  of  urban  guerrillas — since 
1971,  the  deaths  of  43  officers  and  the 
wounding  of  152  others  have  been  Ihiked 
to  these  terrorists. 

Mr.  Kelley's  speech  also  contains  a 
number  of  examples  of  FBI  domestic  se- 
curity work  which  has  blocked  terrorist 
activities,  and  I  believe  this  information 
provides  a  much -needed  coimterbalance 
to  the  attacks  of  those  who  would  cripple 
the  eCfectiveness  of  the  FBI.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  careful  note  of  this 
Important  speech  and  to  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  FBI  to  protect  our  freedoms. 
The  speech  follows: 

"What  Is  Our  Aim?" 
(An  address  by  Clarence  M.  KeUey,  Director, 
Federal   Bureau  of  Investigation,   at  the 
Lubbock  Chamber  of  Commerce   Annual 
Banquet,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  Nov.  4,   1975) 
I  bring  you  the  best  wishes  and  wannest 
regards   of    the    men    and    women   of    the 
FBI. 

It's  always  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to 
address  an  audience  of  people  who  devote 
80  much  of  their  time  and  energy  and 
Intellect  to  the  business,  professional  and 
cultural  lives  of  their  community — ^who  will- 
ingly shoulder  responsibility. 

And  the  involvement  and  efforts  of  people 
like  you  throughout  the  United  States  pro- 
vide the  support  and  guidance  so  vital  to 
a  healthy,  vlgorovis  and  free  society. 

I  want  you  to  know  my  associates  and 
I  consider  It  extremely  Important  that  re- 
sponsible Americans  such  as  you  have  a 
clear  vmderstandtng  of  the  objectives  and 
policies  of  the  FBI-^partlcularly  In  the  area 
of  domestic  security. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  highly  pub- 
Uclzed  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  our  domestic 
Intelligence  operations  In  recent  months  will 
undermine  the  trust  Americans  traditionally 
have  placed  In  the  FBI.  We  miist  continue 
to  have  that  trust  If  we  are  to  function 
effectively  In  the  future. 

Much  of  the  criticism  has  been  well  Inten- 
tloned.  Some  perhaps  justified;  yet  In  the 
vast   majority   of   Instances   such   criticism 


stems  from  actions  the  FBI  took  many  years 
ago  In  extraordinarily  turbulent  times.  Many 
people  have  forgotten  the  tenor  of  those 
times. 

But  my  purpose  here  today  Is  not  to 
criticize  our  critics.  An  agency  such  as  ours 
must  be  accountable  to  the  people,  and  we 
willingly  submit  to  Impartial  evaluations  of 
our  operations  and  policies. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  candid  with 
you  if  I  did  not  point  out  that  impartial 
inquiry  and  evaluation  of  national  security 
are  considerably  different  from  the  relent- 
less bombsu-dment  we  have  been  subjected  to 
In  the  public  forum  for  so  many  months. 

And  the  danger  Is  that  excessive  restraints 
crippling  to  our  domestic  security  efforts 
could  be  imposed  on  us. 

I,  other  Bureau  representatives,  and  of- 
ficials of  other  agencies  charged  with  na- 
tional security  responsibilities  havt  worn  a 
path  to  Capitol  Hill  to  report,  explain,  and  to 
seelc  legislative  assistance — difficult  taslcs  in 
an  atmosphere  of  righteous  official  indig- 
nation. 

An  appreciable  amount  of  our  resources  at 
FBI  Headquarters  has  been  demanded  tc  re- 
search and  prepare  detailed  reports  for  these 
appearances  on  the  Hill— to  the  detriment  of 
more   productive   investigative   activities. 

But  that  is  the  nature  of  things  in  today's 
climate  of  opinion.  Perhaps  our  operations 
will  derive  benefit  from  the  unprecedented 
surge  of  news  media  and  official  interest  in 
the  FBI. 

But  we  must  fervently  hope  that  domestic 
extremists  and  foreign  agents  committed  to 
the  destruction  of  our  democracy  will  not  be 
the  ultimate  beneficiaries. 

We  are  all  too  often  cast  by  certain  ele- 
ments of  our  society  as  a  potential  Gestapo,  a 
menace  to  constitutionally  guaranteed  lib- 
erties. 

But  unfortunately  relatively  little  public 
exposure  has  been  given  to  a  real  threat  to 
our  liberties — the  threat  posed  by  lethal 
bands  of  revolutlonaiies,  hate  groups  and  ex- 
tremists who  openly  espouse  violence  and 
hostility  to  our  system  of  government. 

These  are  the  targets  of  our  domestic  secu- 
rity investigations. 

The  discM-nlng  and  responsible  American 
people  must  decide  who  constitutes  the  true 
potential  threat  to  democratic  society. 

You  must  decide  whether  it  Is  the  FBI  or 
extremists  and  terrorists  who  menace  Amer- 
icans' 200-year  tradition  of  liberty. 

And  In  making  your  decision,  look  across 
the  oceans  to  those  unfortunate  countries  In 
Europe  and  In  the  Middle  East  where  Indis- 
criminate murder,  bombings  and  kldnaplngs 
have  become  an  everyday  horror  of  living. 
Look  toward  certain  violence-torn  countries 
m  South  America. 

Terrorism — the  use  of  violence  and  fear  of 
violence  to  accomplish  political,  personal  and 
Ideological  objectives — Is  global. 

We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  think  It 
couldn't  happen  here.  Americans  got  a  taste 
of  widespread  violence  and  dissension  in  the 
Sixties.  It  was  a  bitter  taste.  Public  officials 
and  private  citizens  alike  were  alarmed.  Emo- 
tions ran  rampant  over  reason  and  order. 

A  Judge  told  one  of  hundreds  arrested  for 
looting: 

"You're  nothing  but  a  .  .  .  thieving  looter. 
It's  too  bad  they  didn't  shoot  you."  That  was 
a  Judge  speaking. 

A  newspaper  columnist  declared  that  to 
deal  with  rioters,  "What  the  cops  need  .  .  . 
are  plenty  of  flamethrowers  . . .  nothing  could 
stop  bloodthirsty  savages  quicker  than  re- 
ducing them  to  cinders." 

The  mayor  of  a  large  city  ordered  police 
"to  shoot  to  kill  any  arsonist  or  anyone 
with  a  Molotov  Cocktail  in  his  hand,  because 
they  are  potential  murders,  and  to  shoot  to 
malm  or  cripple  anyone  looting." 
In  public  and  In  private.  Influential  cit- 
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Izens  and  government  officials  demanded 
action.  Well,  the  FBI  took  action:  and 
though  the  actions  we  took  were  much  more 
temperate  than  many  urged,  we  have  since 
been  castigated  for  taking  them. 

We  have  pledged  never  to  use  many  of 
the  counterintelligence  tactics  of  disruption 
we  used  then;  even  though  they  were  used 
to  prevent  actual  violence  and  bloodshed. 
We  have  further  pledged  that  in  any  event 
we  will  never  use  any  disruptive  tactics  with- 
out express  approval  of  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  proposed 
guidelines  for  our  domestic  security  activi- 
ties. We  in  the  FBI  welcome  them  and  we 
are  pleased  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  assist  m  drafting  them. 

Attorney  General  Levi  has  stated  publicly 
that  the  proposed  guidelines  "accept  the 
proposition  that  In  limited  circumstances 
carefvUly  controUed  FBI  activity  which  di- 
rectly intercedes  to  prevent  violence  Is  ap- 
propriate." 

I  heartily  agreed.  And  I  remain  convinced 
that  legislative  guidelines  should  be  estab- 
lished specifically  permitting  us  to  act 
promptly  and  effectively  when  domestic  se- 
curity is  Imperiled  as  It  was  In  the  Sixties. 
I  have  said  that  I  would  not  be  averse  to 
reporting  at  regularly  scheduled  Intervals, 
under  oath,  as  to  our  performance  and  com- 
pliance with   rules  established   for   us. 

But  In  considering  such  guidelines,  and 
most  certainly  before  considering  any  further 
restraints,  the  total  picture  should  be  clari- 
fied. The  total  picture  must  be  presented  to 
the  American  people  for  It  Is  the  security  of 
the  American  people  that  Is  ultimately  af- 
fected by  these  restraints. 

And  I  don't  think  the  picture  has  been 
presented  in  proper  perspective  to  date. 

In  the  flow  of  news  emanating  from  Wash- 
ington, too  often  a  mlscue  by  an  FBI  Agent 
Is  Inflated  to  represent  massive  assault  on 
Individual  rights  by  the  Bureau. 

There  have  been  assaults  on  the  rights 
and  the  tranquUlty  of  the  people,  but  not 
by  the  FBI. 
Let's  consider  a  few. 

An  organization  calling  Itself  the  New 
World  Liberation  Front  has  claimed  at  least 
14  terrorist  bombings  In  California  this  year 
alone. 

The  self-styled  Continental  Revolutionary 
Army  boasts  of  three  bombings  In  Denver, 
Colorado,  this  year — a  government  office,  a 
bank,  and  the  home  of  a  government  official 
were  the  targets. 

The  Weather  Underground  claimed  it  was 
responsible  for  the  September  5th  bombing 
of  the  Kennecott  Copper  building  In  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  This  group  declares  It  Is 
waging  war  and  wUl  seize  power.  Its  mem- 
bers claimed  four  bombings  of  government 
and  corporate  targets  last  year. 

The  Black  Liberation  Army,  which  grew 
out  of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  boasted  In 
Its  first  "communique"  that  the  group  had 
"no  hangups  about  dealing  with  fascist  pig 
cops." 

Police  officers  have  been  the  primary  tar- 
get of  urban  guerrUlas.  Since  1971,  the  deaths 
of  43  officers  and  the  woimdlng  of  162  others 
have  been  linked  to  these  terrorists. 

In  1971,  attacks  on  police  reached  epi- 
demic proportions.  There  were  12  ambushes, 
27  snlplngs  and  50  other  shooting  confron- 
tations. 

But  you  are  more  likely  these  days  to 
hear  about  the  number  of  doors  an  FBI 
Agent  breaks  through  In  search  of  an  armed 
fugitive  revolutionary  than  statistics  on  ter- 
rorist activity.  So  let  me  cite  a  few  more 
figures  regarding  the  latter. 

From  1971  through  1974  there  were  634 
reported  Incidents — such  as  bombings,  flre- 
bomblngs,  ambushes,  and  police  killings. 

In  1973  there  were  24  bombings  by  New 
Left  revolutionaries.  Last  year  the  number 
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of  tOTOiist  boihblngs  increased  to  46.  Duiing 
the  first  six  monUu  of  this  year,  there  were 
40  such  bombings,  one  more  than  In  all  of 
1974. 

New  terrorist  groups  emerge  as  others  pass 
Into  obscurity.  And  we  face  new  challenges 
In  combating  their  acUvltles.  Some  of  these 
groups  have  adopted  tlghUy  controlled  cell 
systems  to  prevent  Inflltratlon.  Some  have 
become  expert  In  fashioning  false  Identifica- 
tions. And  they  are  able  to  vanish  In  an 
entire  subculture  of  communes  that  extends 
across  the  United  States. 

You  should  be  aware  that  terrorists  have 
vowed  to  "bring  the  fireworks"  to  our  na- 
tion's Bicentennial  celebration  next  year.  I 
believe  some  wUl  try  and  the  FBI  and  all 
law  enforcement  must  be  legally  capable  of 
doing  something  about  It. 

Last  January,  four  persons  were  killed  and 
53  were  Injiu-ed  In  a  lunch-hour  bomb  blast 
at  hlstorls  Praunces  Tavern  In  New  York 
City.  This  colonial  landmark  figured  In  Bi- 
centennial plans.  Responsibility  for  the  ex- 
plosion was  claimed  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  Liberation  group. 

Many  feel  this  savage  bombing  in  New 
York  could  be  a  prelude  to  more  devastation 
as  July  4,  1976,  approaches. 

The  American  people  rightfully  expect  law 
enforcement  to  anticipate  and  prevent  whole- 
sale bloodshed  and  destruction  of  property. 

And  It  Is  our  grave  responsibility  to  try  to 
do  so  with  all  the  resources  and  vigor  and 
lawful  techniques  available  to  us. 

The  FBI's  accomplishments  on  the  Ill-de- 
fined battlefield  of  domestic  security  rarely 
come  to  the  public's  attention  and  are  seldom 
Included  In  the  "picture"  they  are  given. 

In  fact,  news  reports  of  a  recent  audit  of 
the  FBI's  domestic  security  programs  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  only  four  convictions 
resulted  from  676  domestic  Intelligence  In- 
vestigations In  1974. 

To  me  this  Indicates  a  callous  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  what  our  domestic  security 
work  U  all  about.  Our  accomplishments  In 
the  field  lie  prlmarUy  in  the  terrorist  bomber 
who  Is  thwarted,  the  arsonist  who  Is  de- 
terred, the  potential  assassin  who  Is  frus- 
trated. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  some  examples: 

In  June,  1974,  we  learned  throiigh  our 
domestic  mtelllgence  efforts  that  a  white- 
hate  activist  planned  to  bomb  two  blocks  In 
an  unidentified  city.  We  learned  also  he  had 
diagrams  of  the  sewer  and  water  systems  of 
Waahhigton,  D.C.  and  had  targeted  the  In- 
temai  Revenue  Service  BiUldlng  for  bombing 
He  was  arrested  with  a  number  of  associates 
In  New  Jersey  in  possession  of  an  arsenal  of 
weapons  and  some  chemical  components. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  In  avert- 
ing this  bombing  many  Uvea  were  saved 

One  of  our  security  Inquh^es  In  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  reenlted  In  identifying 
persons  responsible  for  16  arsons,  one  which 
resulted  In  a  death.  We  also  learned  that  this 
group  planned  to  bum  a  dwelling  occupied 
by  18  persons.  13  of  whom  were  chUdren 

We  provided  this  information  to  local  au- 
thorities, and  thereby  several  Uves  un- 
doubtedly were  spared. 

In  another  Inquiry  we  determined  that  a 
mansman  planned  to  dynamite  the  home  of 
the  head  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  in 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  This  information  en- 
abled New  Orleans  police  to  arrest  the  Klans- 
man  In  possession  of  a  bomb.  It  was  quite  a 
bomb.  It  was  capable  of  destroying  not  only 
the  home  of  the  hitended  victim  but  thoM 
of  surrounding  neighbors. 

The  Secret  Army  Organization  U  an  ultra- 
cons«Tatlve.       paramilitary       organlzatton 

supporters  of  Mlnutemen.  Its  purnoee  la  ^ 

ci  L^ted'^X."'  "^'^'^  "-«''^- 
We  wet«  able  to  develop  Information  which 
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enabled  local  auth(»ltle8  to  arrest  eight 
members  of  this  organization.  The  charges 
ranged  from  attempted  murder  to  the  pos- 
session and  storage  of  Ulegal  quantities  of 
gunpowder.  Also  seized  was  a  frightening 
cache  of  explosives,  rifles,  handguns,  thou- 
sands of  rounds  of  ammunition  and — please 
note — a  flame  thrower. 

I  could  list  accomplishments  such  as  these 
from  now  imtU  midnight,  with  some  left 
over.  But  sxiflice  it  to  say  prevention  of  blood- 
shed and  destruction,  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  the  stability  of  our  government, 
are  the  priority  objectives  of  our  domestic 
security  work — not  convictions. 

And  you  can  be  certain  the  FBI  has  no 
desire  to  oppose  legitimate  dissent.  An  indi- 
vidual does  not  become  the  target  of  an  FBI 
security  Investigation  simply  because  he  or 
she  opposes  government  policy  or  becavise  he 
exercises  his  constitutional  rights  of  protest 
or  dissent. 

It  is  the  extremist  who  preaches  a  litany 
of  violence  against  government,  against  pri- 
vate enterprise,  against  ethnic  groups, 
against  religious  orders,  who  Is  the  target 
of  these  Investigations. 

Unchecked,  these  peddlers  of  death  and 
destruction  represent  a  very  genuine  threat 
to  the  freedom  and  tranquUity  of  people  like 
you— law-abiding  and  productive  citizens 
throughout  our  nation. 

The  FBI's  aim  is  to  diminish  that  threat 
insofar  as  we  are  able  to  do  so  within  the 
parameters  of  law  and  reason. 

It  is  a  tough  assignment,  particularly  in 
the  climate  of  opinion  created  by  the  many 
Issues  currently  being  raised  regarding  do- 
mestic Intelligence.  We  need  and  solicit  your 
tinderstanding  and  support. 

If  outrage  over  government  excesses  of  the 
past,  or  misunderstanding  of  our  motives 
and  objectives,  ultimately  results  In  our  be- 
ing divested  of  Investigative  techniques  es- 
sential  to  dohig  our  Job,  then  each  of  you. 
and  every  law-abiding,  peace-loving  Amer- 
ican, stands  to  be  the  loser. 

I'm  hopeful  our  legislators  and  their  con- 
stituents wUl  not  permit  this  to  happen. 

I'm  hopeful  that  the  press  who  have 
strived  to  fairly  provide  you  the  total  pic- 
ture will  receive  your  support— tell  them 
you  appreciate  their  honesty  and  appreciate 
their  efforts  to  fully  inform  you 

In  any  case,  I  pledge  that  as  long  as  I  am 
Director,  the  FBI  will  continue  to  vigorously 
discharge  its  domestic  security  responslbUl- 
tlM  with  whatever  lawful  resources  we  have 
We  will  not  abdicate  oiu-  responsibility  to 
protect  Americans  from  extremist  violence, 
no  matter  how  vociferous  our  critics  may  be 
To  do  our  share  in  malntaimng  tranquil- 
ity  orderly  government,  an  environment  in 
which  Americans  can  continue  to  freely  en- 
Joythe^  legacy  of  Ubertles— that  Is  our  aim 
Thank  you. 
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tucky.  Hla  untWng  efforts  to  Improve 
conditions— and  to  better  aU  of  Amerl- 
can  society— left  an  indelible  mark  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

I  extend  my  deep  sympathies  to  Peter 
Fosco's  family. 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO.  PROVIDES  HISTOR 
ICAL    INCENTIVE    FOR    RESOLD^ 
TION  OF  POSTAL  DILEMMA 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OF   MISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1975 


PETER  FOSCO,  LABOR  LEADER 

HON.  ROMANO~L.  MAZZOLI 

or   KENTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 

dSh^^  ^  ^^""^  °'  ^^*«'"  ^'^^ 

1  2?^°"«^  his  many  positions  In  the 
S??  "ovemoit-general  president  of 
?^flft  f^'"^"  International  Union  since 
1968.  a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO— 
Mr.  Posco  had  devoted  more  than  50 

1™^°^.^^  ^^«  ^°'"  *he  betterment  of 
Americas  working  women  and  men 
.   Peter  Fosco  will  be  remembered  well 
by  a  host  of  people  in  my  State  of  kISt 


Mr.  IJITON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
cities  of  my  district,  St.  Joseph  Mo 
provides  a  historical  perepective  to  the 
present-day  dilemma  of  our  Postal  De- 
partment. Amid  the  confusion  of  the 
debt-ndden  Postal  Service  are  cries 
from  people  aU  over  America  for  the  re- 
turn of  dedicated  public  postal  service 
Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  ex- 
posed to  our  country's  elementary  school 
system  has  heard  and  is  somewhat  famU- 
iAT  With  the  nostalgic  history  of  the  Pony 
Express.  Perhaps  a  recounting  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  and  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Pony  Express  in  St.  Joseph 
will  provide  direction  to  our  considera- 
tions regarding  this  country's  contem- 
porary postal  plight. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  began  as  a  trading 
post  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Joseph  Robidoux,  for  whom  the 
city  was  named,  estabUshed  its  promi- 
nence as  a  fur  trading  center  which  soon 
became  the  western  terminus  for  the 
first  railroad  to  reach  the  Missouri  River 
Indeed,  as  history  indicates,  postal  offi- 
cials from  St.  Joseph  planned  and  in- 
troduced railway  mail  service  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  raUway  mail  car 
was  placed  into  operation  on  the  Hanni- 
.  xw  ,  ®*-  Joseph  Railroad  as  a  result 
of  their  efforts. 

As  the  western  terminus  of  aU  raUroads 
originating  in  the  East,  St.  Joseph  be- 
came the  logical  disseminator  of  maU 
headed  for  the  Far  West.  SubsequenUy. 
in  April  of  1860.  the  Pony  Express  Head- 
quarters was  established  in  St.  Joseph 
The  transfer  of  mail  to  the  Pony  Express 
from  the  railroad  is  best  described  in  this 
sentence  from  "Nineteenth  Century  St 
Joseph,  Mo  ",  as  written  by  Its  Historical 
Society;  "MaU  from  the  East  was  rushed 
by  train  to  the  mochllas  of  the  small 
riders  and  headed  across  the  plains, 
mountains,  and  deserts  for  California." 

An  Indication  of  the  monumental  task 
raced  by  the  Pony  Express  rider  is  found 
in  this  ad  from  1860 : 

WANTED 

«,J!^"°*  Skinny  wiry  Fellows,  not  over 
^fr^*°:v-^.r*  ^  ^'^rt  riders  willing  to 
rtek  death  dally.  Orphans  preferred.  Wages 
825  per  week.  Apply  Central  Overland 
Express. 

«,^,.^*^.°'  *°°  y°"^  ™en  met  those 
J^^aUflcatlons  and  rode  the  2,000  miles 
between  St.  Joseph  and  San  Francisco. 
The  Pony  Express  was  in  operation  for 
only  18  months  when  it  was  put  out  of 
business  by  the  telegraph,  but  it  had  left 
an  Indelible  imprint  on  America's  postal 
history. 
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Understandably,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
'sensitive  to  all  of  my  constituents'  com- 
plaints about  our  present  postal  system, 
but  I  am  especially  sensitive  to  those 
originating  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Its  his- 
tory has  proven  that  it  is  an  area  which 
dedicated  itself  to  making  postal  service 
more  efficient  by  initiating  the  first  U.S. 
railway  mail  car  and  the  Pony  Express. 
It  is  the  task  of  the  Congress,  today,  to 
Initiate  a  program  which  restores  faith 
in  our  Postal  Department.  We  must  learn 
from  the  precedent  set  by  the  community 
of  St.  Joseph  because  we  are  a  more 
mobile,  technological,  and  communica- 
tive society  now  in  dire  need  of  solutions 
to  the  very  same  problems  faced  by  them 
more  than  100  years  ago.  Perhaps  the 
94th  Congress  vsrill  become  the  "terminus" 
from  which  a  new  era  of  dedicated  public 
postal  service  will  begin. 


THE   AGENCY   FOR   CONSUMER 
ADVOCACY 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  half 
the  legislative  battle  is  sometimes  won 
when  a  piece  of  legislation  Is  named  by 
its  sponsors.  It  is  always  difficult  to  ex- 
plain one's  opposition  to  bills  establish- 
ing agencies  for  consumer  protection. 
There  are  few  among  us  totaUy  without 
consumers  in  our  districts. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  few  bills  com- 
ing before  Congress  which  promise  as 
much  as  does  H.R.  7575  yet  achieve  so  lit- 
tle. At  a  time  when  the  public  has  grown 
so  weary  of  big  government  and  so  in- 
tolerate  of  overbearing  Federal  regula- 
tion, we  propose  to  engraft  upon  our  sys- 
tem still  another  layer  of  bureaucracy. 
Supporters  of  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy  contend  that  theirs  is  a  "non- 
regulatory"  agency.  At  present,  it  has  no 
powers  to  promulgate  rules  or  regula- 
tions. Apart  from  the  Inevitability  of  the 
ACA  coming  before  us  again  in  the  near 
future  and  claiming  that  rulemaking  au- 
thority has  become  necessary  to  more  ef- 
fectively carry  out  their  mandate,  this 
argument  misses  one  of  the  basic  points 
of  Government  regulation.  The  ACA 
may  have  individuals  subpenaed,  they 
may  intervene  in  administrative  proceed- 
ings and  may  initiate  their  own  judicial 
appeals,  they  have  the  power  to  receive 
and  publicize  consumer  complaints,  and 
they  may  conduct  extensive  surveys  and 
investigations.  Whether  or  not  they  are 
empowered,  at  this  point,  to  issue  formal 
rules  or  regulations,  they  possess  all  the 
trappings  of  other  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  which  the  American  public  have 
grown  to  hold  in  such  low  esteem. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  ACA  is  that 
there  is  a  distinct,  common  consumer  in- 
terest. In  my  opinion,  the  most  basic  and 
fundamental  interest  of  the  consumer  is 
in  a  strong,  free,  and  productive  econ- 
omy. Only  in  such  an  economy  is  the 
consumer  sovereign.  He  is  not  limited  to 
the  one  brand  of  toothpaste,  or  the  one 
make  of  car  that  the  consumerlsts  be- 
lieve is  most  desirable  for  him.  The  pro- 
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f  essional  consumerist  contends  that  the 
consumer  is  gullible  and  essentially  iU 
equipped  to  make  his  own  decisions  with- 
out the  assistance  of  coimtless  govern- 
mental agencies.  The  Government  must 
protect  such  individuals  against  their 
own  unwise  and  irrational  decisions  in 
the  marketplace.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  limiting  their  ability  to  choose 
among  competitive  products.  The  less 
discretion  to  choose,  the  less  likelihood 
of  making  an  incorrect  decision. 

It  is  this  consumer  mentality  that  I 
fear  will  come  to  be  identified  with  the 
ACA  position.  This  Is  a  consumerism 
based,  not  on  a  belief  In  the  free  mar- 
ket, freedom  of  choice,  and  competition, 
but  rather  upon  the  heed  for  Govern- 
ment interference  in  the  marketplace, 
presumptions  of  guUt  placed  upon  the 
businessman,  hostility  against  the  pro- 
ducing segments  of  our  economy,  and  a 
basic  distrust  of  the  ability  of  the  con- 
sumer to  act  in  his  own  best  self-interest. 
The  professional  consumer  advocates 
purport  to  speak  for  all  consumers,  yet 
completely  fail  to  recognize  that  what 
may  be  In  the  best  interest  of  some  con- 
sumers may  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  others.  By  identifying  the  position  of 
the  professional  consumer  advocate  with 
"real"  consumer  interest,  we  are  merely 
preferring  one  political  viewpoint  to  an- 
other and  pretending  that  competing 
consumer  interests  are  illegitimate. 

This  discretion  to  select  from  among 
consumer  interests  those  which  it  pre- 
fers to  advocate  in  effect  invests  much 
discretidn  in  the  ACA  to  Involve  Itself 
In  controversies  on  the  basis  of  other 
nonconsumers  interests  that  it  deems 
important.  Does  Ralph  Nader  speak  for 
all  consumers  when  he  urges  the  instal- 
lation of  devices  in  automobiles  which 
contribute  himdreds  of  dollars  in  addi- 
tional costs?  Do  those  who  want  to  elim- 
inate nonprescription  vitamins  from  the 
market  speak  for  all  consumers?  Do 
those  who  want  to  ban  vending  machines 
which  dispense  "junk  food"  speak  for  all 
consumers?  And  do  those  who  cry  for 
price  controls  and  rent  controls,  ignor- 
ing their  effect  upon  supplies  of  the  con- 
trolled products,  speak  for  all  consum- 
ers? Do  not  we  all  have  legitimate  inter- 
este  as  producers  also?  Is  the  ACA  going 
to  weigh  these  Interests  also? 

Even  assuming  that  ther§  were  a  clear 
consumer  interest  to  be  identified  and 
advocated,  why  is  the  structure  of  the 
ACA  such  that  they  will  fare  any  better 
in  protecting  this  interest  than  the  doz- 
ens of  earlier  Federal  agencies  which 
have  also  been  charged  with  this  respon- 
sibility? Because  these  earlier  agencies 
have  failed,  it  is  now  argued  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  new  superagency  to  over- 
see their  activities.  Those  of  us  distrust- 
ful generally  of  the  efficacy  of  govern- 
mental action  can  only  gaze  in  wonder  at 
this  response  by  the  Congress.  If  $20  bil- 
lion in  Federal  expenditures  will  not  cure 
poverty,  end  disease,  or  promote  broth- 
erhood among  men  then  perhaps  $30  bil- 
Uon  or  $40  billion  are  necessary,  and  If  a 
dozen  Federal  agencies  cannot  protect 
the  consumer  as  they  deserve  to  be  pro- 
tected, then  maybe  several  more  are 
needed.  It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
have  a  new  Federal  bureaucracy  trying 
to  whip  in  line  those  other  bureaucracies 
not  fulfilling  their  duties.  If  an  agency 
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is  not  performing  Its  job,  then  reform  the 
agency,  reform  the  persoimel,  or  do  away 
with  It  entirely  and  start  over.  But  why 
must  we  create  another  layer  of  unnec- 
essary bureaucracy,  especially  one  that  la 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayer  $60  million 
over  the  first  3  years,  and  add  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  additional  employees  to 
the  public  payrolls. 

Other  objections  which  I  have  to  the 
ACA  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  ACA  is  deceptively  named 
and  will  not  benefit  the  individual  con- 
sumer having  difficulties  with  a  neigh- 
borhood shopkeeper  or  car  dealer.  It  is 
designed  to  assist  the  collective  con- 
sumer, meaning  of  course  the  consumer 
as  the  ACA  bureaucrats  define  him.  The 
consumer  is  to  be  the  consumer  who 
never  appears. 

Second.  The  ACA  has  tremendous  po- 
tential infiuence.  but  because  this  in- 
fluence extends  so  deeply  Into  virtually 
all  crevices  of  government.  It  Is  going  to 
be  extremely  difficult  to  assess  their  ac- 
countability for  increased  or  decreased 
consumer  costs.  Very  likely,  their  activi- 
ties will  consist  of  a  series  of  guerrilla  ac- 
tions purportedly  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sinner  but  which  result  in  higher  con- 
sumer costs,  each  one  succeeding  the 
previous  one  and  unaccompanied  by  ra- 
tional assessments  of  the  costs  and  ben- 
efits of  their  advocacy. 

TTiird.  The  processes  of  government 
declslomnaking  will  be  rendered  even 
slower  than  Is  presently  the  case,  threat- 
ening to  intimidate  still  further  those  un- 
certain as  to  whether  or  not  to  stand 
up  to  the  actions  of  Federal  bureaucrats. 
Each  agency  will  have  to  file  reports 
with  the  ACA,  listen  to  ACA  spokesmen, 
involve  themselves  in  controversies  with 
the  ACA  viewpoint,  and  generally  wade 
through  an  additional  bureaucratic  layer 
before  reaching  final  decisions.  Even  at 
that  point,  the  ACA  could  proceed  with 
their  own  appeals. 

Fourth.  There  has  been  no  ground  swell 
of  public  support  for  the  ACA  concept, 
most  of  the  lobbying  in  its  behalf  stem- 
ming from  the  professional  consumerlsts 
all  of  whom  recognize  the  increased  in- 
fluence that  they  would  wield  under  the 
act.  A  recent  poll  by  Opinion  Research 
showed  that  81  percent  of  the  public 
familiar  with  the  ACA  concept  opposed 
it,  and  only  7  percent  supported  it. 

Fifth.  The  ACA  will  uiiaoubtedly  ven- 
ture quickly  into  S^reaV  never  intended 
for  it  by  Congress  asjaas,  for  example, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  many 
areas  of  Government  or  business  activity 
which  have  no  conceivable  bearing  upon 
"consumer"  interests,  however  indirectly. 
Should  the  ACA  be  able  to  intervene  in 
State  Department  Middle  East  negotii 
tlons  because  the  availability  of  oil  might 
be  affected  thereby?  What  about  foreign 
grain  sales? 

Sixth.  The  ACA  Is  going  to  be  allowed 
to  prosecute  Individuals  and  businesses 
before  other  agencies  at  the  same  time 
that  prosecutors  from  the  other  agencies 
are  also  pursuing  these  persons.  A  sure 
result  is  contradictory,  and  conflicting 
administrative  questions,  with  serious 
due  process  considerations.  Pity  the  poor 
businessman  up  against  two  prosecutors 
each  out  to  outprosecute  the  other. 
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Seventh.  The  information  gathering 
functions  of  the  ACA  are  enormous. 
They  will  have  the  power  to  Issue  court- 
oiforced  interrogatories  to  virtually  any 
business,  or  tradesman  in  the  country. 
There  are  inadequate  protections 
against  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets. 

Eighth.  There  are  currently  1,000 
consumer-related  programs  in  some  33 
Federal  agencies  and  departments,  in- 
cluding an  OfiQce  of  Consimier  Affairs 
located  within  the  Executive  OfBce. 
Countless  more  similar  programs  exist 
at  the  State,  county,  local,  and  private 
levels.  Among  the  consiuner-orlented 
offices  in  Minnesota  are: 

List  op  Consumes-Oriknteo  OmcES 

STATE    OFPICKS 

WUllam  H.  Kuretsky.  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Consumer  Protection  Division,  Of- 
fice of  Attorney  General,  102  State  Capitol. 
St.  Paul,  lllnnesota  56156. 

Sherry  Chenoweth,  Director,  Minnesota 
Office  of  Consumer  Services,  Department  of 
Commerce.  Metro  Square  Building,  7th  & 
Roberta  St..  5th  Floor.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
55119. 

BKAirCH    OinCBB 

Marilyn  A.  Krueger.  Investigator.  Duluth 
Regional  Office,  332  West  Superior  Street. 
Duluth.  Minnesota  65802. 

Berton  W.  Heaton,  Commissioner.  Con- 
sumer Advocacy  Program.  Insurance  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Commerce.  7th  Sc  Rob- 
erts Streets,  St.  Paul,  Mlnneeota  55101. 

COUMTI     OFFICES 

Hennepin  County 
Floyd  B.  Olson,  Assistant  County  Attor- 
ney/Chief, Citizen  Protection  Division,  Hen- 
nepin County  Attorney's  Office,  248  Henne- 
pin County  Courthouse,  Minneapolis.  Min- 
nesota 66415. 

CRT   OFFICS8 
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llam  Anthony  "Tony"  Hill,  a  world- 
renowned  artist  whose  ceramics  were 
Imown  aroimd  the  world,  died  of  cardiac 
arrest.  Mr.  Hill  was  stricken  at  the  Cairo 
Airport  on  November  3  and  died  2  days 
later. 

Interment  will  be  in  the  American 
Cemetery  in  Cairo.  Egypt.  A  tribute 
service  will  be  held  at  the  Church  of 
Christian  Fellowship,  2085  S.  Hobart,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Sunday,  November  16, 
1975,  at  4  p.m. 

Mr.  Hill  is  survived  by  his  brother, 
Dr.  Henry  Hill,  and  his  nephew,  Anthony 
Hill,  of  Boston,  Mass. 


REGULATORY  REFORM,  OSHA— 
PART  1 


Minneapolis 

John  O.  Oustafaon,  Director,  Consumer 
Affairs  Division,  City  Department  of  Licenses 
&  Consumer  Service,  lOlA  City  Hall,  Third 
Avenue  &  4th  Stavet,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota 55415. 

St.  Paul 

Robert  W.  Mattson.  Dlrectw.  City  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  179  City  Hall,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  65415. 

Ninth.  The  bill  HJl.  7575  is  wrought 
with  special  interest  exceptions  that  are 
designed  solely  to  encourage  political 
support  of  powerful  outside  groups. 
Worst,  and  least  justifiable  of  these  ex- 
ceptions is  the  labor  exemption  which 
eliminates  labor  disputes  and  collective 
bargaining  matters  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ACA.  It  cannot  be  argued 
that  the  decisions  of  the  NLRB,  or  of 
Federal  mediating  agencies  do  not  af- 
fect the  consumer.  To  eliminate  such 
concerns  from  ACA  scrutiny  eliminates 
from  their  focus  a  process  accounthig 
for  well  over  50  percent  of  the  final  cost 
of  the  average  consumer  purchase. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  WILLIAM 
ANTHONY  "TONY"  HILL 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Bnrke 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mrs.     BURKE    of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Novonber  5,  1975.  Mr.  WIl- 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  commentaries  written  on  the  cost 
and  problems  associated  with  indiscrim- 
inate and  unreasonable  Government  reg- 
ulation is  "Government  Mandated  Price 
Increases,"  by  Murray  L.  Weidenbaiun. 
He  speaks  eloquently  about  a  number  of 
concerns  to  many  of  us  and  I  thought 
his  research  pertaining  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion was  particularly  revealing.  I  think 
every  Member  of  Congress  would  greatly 
benefit  by  reading  his  comments.  The 
article  follows : 

HiGRXR  Costs  of  Industrial  Production 


(.  .  .  the  Main  Street  merchant  who  re- 
cently attended  an  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  seminar  was  asked  the  next  day 
If  he  had  profited  from  the  meeting.  He 
replied  "Oh,  yes.  I've  already  bought  the  sign 
required  by  OSHA.  .  .  .  The  one  that  Is  so 

high  and  so  wide  and  says,  "For  Sale.' " 

Sekate  CoMMrrrEE  on  Small  Business) 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
is  one  of  those  regulatory  innovations  whose 
objectives  are  so  worthy  that  critics  ques- 
tioning the  actual  conduct  of  the  effort  are 
put  on  the  defensive  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  devoid  of  human  compassion.  After  all, 
who  is  not  in  favor  of  improving  a  work 
environment  in  which  over  14,000  Americans 
were  killed  in  1973  in  Job-related  accidents? 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  what  stretch  of 
the  imagination  does  an  OSHA  rule  calling 
for  dally  cleaning  of  spittoons  help  to  reduce 
the  number  of  casualties? 

Even  so  sympathetic  an  organization  as 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists  has 
chlded  the  administration  of  OSHA.  It  made 
the  foUowing  criticism  In  a  statement  is- 
sued in  1973 : 

"Regulations  are  voluminous  and  complex; 
the  language  is  convoluted  beyond  recogni- 
tion except  by  a  scientist  or  lawyer.  Worse 
yet.  there  is  no  provision  for  a  penalty-free 
consultation  with  an  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  Inspector.  .  .  . 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
in  BhcMi:,  has  surfaced  at  least  as  many  prob- 
lems as  it  was  designed  to  solve."  > 

OSHA's  regulations  are  so  lengthy  and 
tedious  that  the  agency's  own  representatives 
are  not  always  aware  of  them  all.  For  exam- 
ple, when  my  research  assistant  checked  the 
reference  to  spittoons,  he  was  assured  by  the 
area  representative  (and  in  fairly  colorful 
language)    that  no  such  provision  existed. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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That  assurance  notwithstanding,  the  OSHA 
regulations  as  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister contain  the  following  statement:  "Cus- 
pidors are  considered  undesirable,  but,  if 
used,  they  shall  be  of  such  construction  that 
they  are  cleanable.  They  shall  be  cleaned  at 
least  daily  when  in  use  (Title  29,  Section 
1910,   141(a)  (z)  (11))." 

The  most  severe  criticism  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration  has 
come  not  from  businessmen  or  labor  but  from 
within  the  federal  government  itself,  name- 
ly, from  Chairman  Robert  D.  Moran  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission, the  independent  agency  created  to 
hear  appeals  from  rulings  by  OSHA  inspec- 
tors: "far  too  many  standards  are,  to  para- 
phrase Winston  Churchill,  'riddles  wrapped 
in  mysteries  Inside  enigmas.'  They  don't  give 
the  employer  even  a  nebulous  suggestion  of 
what  he  should  do  to  protect  his  employees 
from  whatever-it-ls,  also  left  unexplained, 
which  represents  a  hazard  to  their  safety  and' 
health." »  After  citing  one  vague  and  general 
standard,  Moran  lamented:  "What  do  you 
think  it  tells  us  to  do?  I  have  no  idea — and 
I  don't  think  OSHA  could  tell  you.  either, 
before  an  inspection,  citation,  complaint' 
hearing  and  post-hearing  brief." » Moran  con- 
cluded: "I  submit  that  there  isn't  a  person 
on  earth  who  can  be  certain  he  is  In  full  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  stand- 
ard at  any  particular  point  of  time."  « 

A  major  problem  arises  when  the  small 
employer  needs  help  in  Interpreting  the 
standards  promulgated  by  a  federal  regula- 
tory agency  such  as  OSHA.  He  normally  can- 
not afford  to  employ  a  staff  of  experts,  so  he 
logically  looks  to  the  government  for  guid- 
ance about  his  obligations.  In  the  case  of 
OSHA,  he  Is  given  a  singularly  unhelpful 
pamphlet  which  devotes  twenty-four  pages 
of  fine  print  merely  to  list  the  applicable 
standards  for  "general  industry."  The  descrip- 
tive material  is  qiilte  sparse.  In  fact,  the 
session  on  "How  to  Use  This  Guide"  is  quoted 
below  in  its  entirety ! 

"To  be  iised  effectively,  this  Guide  must  be 
considered  as  a: 

"1.  companion  piece  to  the  master  docu- 
ment, 29  CFR  1910,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Standards  for  General  Industry. 

"2.  key  index  to  all  the  standards  in  29 
CFR  1910,  which  have  been  classified  under 
the  six  categories,  and  the  administrative 
regulations  drawn  from  Parts  1903.  1904, 
1905.  1911,  and  1912. 

"To  find  the  desired  Information  the  user 
should  first  read  the  introductory  statement 
to  each  category.  Then,  he  should  analyze 
the  hazard  and  classify  It  according  to  the 
workplace,  machines  and  equipment,  ma- 
terials, the  employee,  a  ^>eclal  process,  ot  a 
power  source.  By  looking  up  the  applicable 
category,  the  location  of  the  applicable  stand- 
ard in  29  CFR  can  be  found.  Since  hazards 
may  be  logically  classified  in  more  than  one 
category,  look  under  each  category  which 
might  apply  to  your  situation." » 

It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  William  S. 
Lowe,  chairman  of  the  board  of  A.  P.  Green 
Refractories  Company,  told  a  House  subcom- 
mittee on  environmental  problems  that 
OSHA  "is  presently  creating  more  concern 
within  the  small  business  community  than 
any  other  legislation  passed  in  recent 
years." » 

LADDERS,    EXITS,    AND    OTHER    TUVIA 

Nevertheless,  let  us  attempt  to  follow  the 
procedure  described  In  the  OSHA  guide  cited 
above.  As  the  guide  Instructs,  the  standards 
themselves  are  in  something  called  "29  CFR 
1910."  Let  us  assume  that  somehow  we  know 
that  this  Is  legalese  for  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  and  that  we  are  to  turn  to  Title 
29,  which  deals  with  labor,  and  that  we  ulti- 
mately get  to  Part  1910,  which  deals  with  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  standards. 

But  brace  yourself.  Document  29  CFR  1910 
contains  465  pages  of  fine  print,  including 
algebraic  and  trigonometric  equations.  Let 
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us  skip  over  the  obviously  technical  parts 
and  turn  to  the  section  dealing  with  some- 
thing supposedly  simple — ladders.  To  begin 
with,  we  are  offered  a  definition:  "a  ladder  Is 
an  appliance  usually  consisting  of  two  side 
rails  Joined  at  regular  Intervals  by  crosspleces 
called  steps,  nmgs,  or  cleats,  on  which  a  per- 
son may  step  in  ascending  or  descending." ' 
However,  that  Just  initiates  our  education 
Into  the  subject.  We  next  have  to  identify  the 
various  t3rpes  of  ladders.  Our  old  friend  the 
stepladder  Is,  we  are  informed,  "a  self-sup- 
porting portable  ladder,  nonadjustable  in 
length,  having  flat  steps  and  a  hinged  back. 
Its  size  Is  designated  by  the  overall  length  of 
the  ladder  measured  along  the  front  edge  of 
the  side  rail."  We  are  then  led  through  simi- 
lar detail  on  the  single  ladder,  the  extension 
ladder,  the  sectional  ladder,  the  trestle  lad- 
der, the  extension  trestle  ladder,  the  special- 
purpose  ladder,  the  trolley  ladder,  and  the 
side-rolling  ladder.  Thereupon,  perhaps  still 
amused  that  a  tax-supported  official  has  had 
the  time  and  inclination  for  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity, we  find  a  bloated  but  unhelpful  de- 
finition of  "wood  characteristics."  The  reader 
is  Informed  the  "wood  characteristics  are  dis- 
tinguishing features  which  by  their  extent 
and  number  determine  the  quality  of  a  piece 
of  wood." ' 

By  now,  the  reader's  eye  may  begin  to 
wander.  But  OSHA's  authore  seem  to  have 
anticipated  that,  for  In  the  very  next  col- 
imm  of  fine  print  they  have  produced  once 
again  a  definition  of  ladder — word  for  word 
the  same  definition  from  the  previous  page 
and  foUowed  by  identical  definitions  of  step 
ladder  and  all  the  other  types  of  ladders 
previously  enumerated,  including  the  trolley 
ladder  and  the  side-rolling  ladder.  There- 
after, in  the  very  next  column,  comes  yet 
another  complete  rendition  of  all  of  the 
definitions  of  the  types  of  laddere. 

The  determined  reader  may  push  on  to 
another  section  of  the  regulations  of  this 
supposedly  simple  subject.  If  he  Is  lucky, 
he  wUl  pass  over  the  following  gem: 

The  angle  (a)  between  the  loaded  and  un- 
loaded rails  and  the  horizontal  is  to  be  cal- 
culated from  the  trigonometric  equation: 


Sine  I 


Difference  in  defiectlon  ^ 
Ladder  width 


Let  U6  asstmie  that,  on  this  first  reading, 
our  typical  small  businessman  finds  the  sub- 
ject of  ladders  Just  too  complicated.  Turn- 
ing pages,  he  comes  across  an  item  that 
seems  like  it  would  be  simpler — "Exit." 
For  a  starter,  he  learns  that  "Exit  is  that 
portion  of  a  means  of  egress  which  Is  sep- 
arated from  all  other  spaces  of  the  building 
or  structvire  by  construction  or  equipment 
as  required  in  this  subpart  to  provide  a 
protected  way  of  travel  to  the  exit  dis- 
charge."" Our  typical  businessman,  being 
a  persevering  fellow,  realizes  that  this  sub- 
ject, too,  is  more  complicated  than  he  had 
thought.  Clearly,  he  must  learn  about 
"means  of  egress"  and  "exit  discbarge." 
OSHA  does  not  disappoint  him: 

"A  means  of  egress  is  a  continuous  and 
unobstructed  way  of  exit  travel  from  any 
point  in  a  building  or  structure  to  a  public 
way  and  consists  of  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct parts:  the  way  of  exit  access,  the  exit, 
and  the  way  of  exit  discharge.  A  means  of 
egress  comprises  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
ways  of  travel  and  shaU  Include  intervening 
room  spaces,  doorways,  hallways,  corridors, 
passageways,  balconies,  ramps,  stairs,  en- 
closures, lobbies,  escalators,  horizontal  exits, 
courts,  and  yards. 

"Exit  discharge  Is  that  portion  of  a  means 
of  egress  between  the  termination  of  an  exit 
and  a  public  way."  " 

At  this  point,  our  small  businessman  may 
be  forgiven  if  he  closes  the  OSHA  guide  and 
turns  to  his  dictionary.  There  he  finds  solace : 
no  mention  of  means  of  egress  or  exit  dis- 
charges, and  no  definitions  of  exit  which  con- 
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tain  the  word  exit.  Exit  is  simply  "a  passage 
or  way  out" !" 

In  the  words  of  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists,  "businessmen  who  have  no 
legal  or  scientific  training  are  unable  to  un- 
derstand OSHA  regulations.  Unfortunately, 
few  efforts  are  being  made  to  translate  this 
Information  into  readable  language.  .  .  . 
Equally  unnerving  to  the  businesses  is  the 
sheer  volume  of  the  regulations — thousands 
of  them  apply  to  one  small  operation."  " 

The  result  of  OSHA's  activities — and  of 
other  new  federal  regulatory  efforts  as  well — 
is  to  increase  the  overhead  expenses  of  many 
manufacturers.  In  fact,  a  growth  market  has 
developed  for  organizations  that  provide 
services  to  companies  that  are  trying  to  ac- 
commodate to  ever  more  complex  agency 
instructions. 

LACK   OF   SENSE    OF   PROPORTION 

In  a  recent  Interview,  Chairman  Moran  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission  stated  that  many  of  OSHA's 
regulations  are  out  of  date.  Further,  accord- 
ing to  Moran,  the  worst  flaw  is  that  many 
regulations  are  so  lacking  in  uniformity 
that  employers  do  not  know  how  to  pom- 
ply  and  employees  are  not  in  a  position  to 
know  when  a  regulation  has  been  vio- 
lated." 

Part  of  OSHA's  problem  apparently  Is 
not  being  able  to  distinguish  between  serious 
health  hazards  and  mere  trivia.  Most  citi- 
zens will  support  the  agency's  efforts  to 
eliminate  work  environments  which  are  as- 
sociated with  lethal  hazards,"*  but  will  won- 
der. In  exasperation  or  even  alarm,  why  the 
agency  wastes  its  time  promulgating  and 
rescinding  a  variety  of  standards  concerning 
the  specific  dimensional  requirements  for 
partitions  between  toilets! 

Take  the  case  of  the  rubber  gloves,  one 
that  the  author  pursued  personally.  After 
unnecessary  OSHA  standards  for  electrical 
rubber  gloves,  the  author  requested  detail 
from  a  knowledgeable  Missouri  engineer 
who  had  worked  for  half  a  century  m  the 
electrical  fleld.  The  relevant  parts  of  the 
engineer's  reply  foUow: 

"During  all  that  period,  I  have  never  ob- 
served or  heard  of  an  accident  due  to  f ailwe 
of  electrical  rubber  gloves  In  service.  One 
must  understand,  I  believe,  the  procediires. 
practices  and  dally  use  of  these  gloves  to 
understand  this  record. 

"First,  each  glove  is  electrlcaUy  tested  by 
the  manufacturer  before  shipment.  Upon 
receipt  of  these  gloves  they  are  again  elec- 
tricaUy  tested  by  the  utUlty  or  a  testing  lab- 
oratory and  stamped  with  a  number.  Then 
each  lineman  Is  Issued  at  least  two  pairs  of 
gloves — and  the  numbers  recorded.  He  uses 
one  pair  and  before  using  It  in  his  dally  work 
he  gives  it  an  "air  test"  which  is  done  by 
twirling  the  cuffs  and  forcing  the  entrapped 
air  into  the  flngers.  Obviotisly — if  there  Is  a 
hole — the  air  escapes.  Meanwhile — his  sec- 
ond pair  is  on  test  and  he  changes  gloves 
once  every  week  or  two  weeks. 

"After  usage — there  are  of  course  gloves 
that  fall  on  test  and  are  replaced.  But  it  is 
the  continual  testing  that  I  have  described 
that  prevents  accidents  while  gloves  are  be- 
ing used. 

"I  hope  this  information  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  you.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that 
a  leather  protector  glove  is  worn  over  the 
rubber  gloves  when  in  use."  ■" 

Perhaps  more  striking  is  the  case  of  the 
government  standards  on  mechanical 
presses.  These  standards  distinguish  between 
new  and  old  installations,  giving  manufac- 
turers additional  time  to  make  the  expensive 
changes  In  brake  and  electrical  systems  re- 
quired to  bring  their  old  installations  into 
compliance.  However,  a  supplementary  di- 
rective states  that  if  an  employer  moves  a 
press  more  than  "a  short  distance,  for  ex- 
ample, to  provide  additional  aisle  space." 
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then  the  press  qualifies  as  a  new  Installation 
and  therefore  has  to  comply  as  If  It  were 
new.  One  result.  In  the  words  of  a  small  in- 
diistry  executive,  is  that  the  small  business- 
man is  placed  In  a  position  where  "he  feels 
that  moving  his  equipment  around  in  his 
shop  to  accommodate  production  or  ex- 
panded facilities  must  be  done  In  a  clandes- 
tine manner.  .  .  ."  " 

At  times,  it  may  be  difficult  to  Justify  the 
record-keeping  burden  Imposed  on  very  small 
firms.  Consider  the  case  of  the  small  printing 
shop  with  three  employees.  The  statistics 
of  the  National  Safety  Coimcil  show  that 
the  disabling  injury  rate  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry  is  9.72  per  1  mlUion  man- 
hours  of  work.  Tbls  means,  assuming  our 
small  employer  Is  average  for  his  industry 
that  his  three-man  work  force  is  likely  to 
suffer  one  disabling  injury  every  sixteen 
years. 

Some  OSHA  rules  clearly  appear  to  be  con- 
tradictory. For  example,  OSHA  mandates 
backup  alarms  on  vehicles  at  construction 
sites.  Yet  simultaneously  it  requires  some 
employees  to  wear  earplugs  as  a  protection 
against  noise,  thus  making  it  extremely 
difficult  to  hear  the  alarms."* 

Perhaps  even  more  seriou^^an  the  In- 
efficiency In  the  Job  safetyand  health  pro- 
gram is  the  possibility  of  biased  decision 
making.  One  example  relates  to  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  (NIOSH).  the  agency  that  does  the 
basic  research  underlying  new  OSHA  regula- 
tions. Because  of  "budget  limitations," 
NIOSH  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Amal- 
gamated (Nothing  Workers  under  which  an 
official  federal  study  of  safety  and  health 
hazards  in  the  clothing  Industry  is  to  be 
conducted  by  a  union  employee  and  financed 
by  the  union.  The  union  agreed  to  pay  the 
salary  of  an  Industrial  hyglenist.  Dr.  Peter 
J.  Nord,  to  perform  the  study.  In  the  words 
of  the  OSHA  publication  reporting  the  un- 
dertaking. "Although  Nord  will  work  full- 
time  within  NIOSH,  he  Is  an  employee  of  the 
union  rather  than  of  the  federal  gbvem- 
ment.  .  .  .  The  union  will  help  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  plant  managers."  '•  The  agree- 
ment appears  to  be  authorized  by  existing 
statute.  Section  22(e)  (6)  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  provides  that 
NIOSH  may  "accept  and  utilize  the  services 
of  voluntary  and  noncompensated  person- 
nel." Perhaps  the  statute  needs  to  be 
amended  to  require  NIOSH  to  use  common 
sense  in  applying  It,  although  a  mere  ad- 
ministrative proclamation  to  guarantee  Im- 
partiality should  suffice. 

IS    THE    OBJECTIVE    TO    PUNISH    OR   TO    IMPROVE 
CONDITIONS? 

The  implementation  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  provides  a  pertinent 
example  of  how  administrators  can  lose  sight 
of  their  assigned  objective.  Because  the  act 
makes  no  provision  for  "coiirtesy  inspec- 
tions," a  company  cannot  request  an  in- 
spector to  come  to  the  plant  without  laying 
itself  open  to  Instant  citations  for  some  in- 
fraction of  the  OSHA  rules  and  regulations. 
In  order  to  get  around  this  problem,  one 
regional  office  of  OSHA  suggests  that  com- 
panies send  photographs  of  their  premises  for 
off-site  review  by  OSHA  inspectors.  After  all, 
if  the  Inspectors  do  not  actually  "see"  the 
violation,  they  cannot  Issue  a  citation  for 
it.*' 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  is  not  to  punish  busi- 
nessmen or  to  seek  out  the  most  costly  meth- 
od of  meeting  the  statutory  requirements, 
but  rather  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  Job 
safety.  One  would  think  that  OSHA  would 
welcome  voluntary  requests  by  business  firms 
seeking  to  know  whether  their  facilities  meet 
safety  standards.  Because  small  firms  usually 
lack  the  In-house  safety  departments  main- 
tained by  larger  companies.  It  is  not  surprls- 
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ing  tb»t  It  Is  tbe  smaller  companies  that 
are  frequently  cited  by  OSHA  Inspectors  for 
violations. 

Without  much  public  attention,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  appears  to  have  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  an  Individual's  actions  In 
safeguarding  his  or  her  own  well-being  en- 
tirely on  the  employer.  In  one  case,  the 
OSHA  hearing  officer  held  that  merely  pro- 
viding earmuffs  was  not  enough.  "To  avoid 
violation,  the  equipment  also  must  be  'used,' 
and  the  final  responsibility  to  assure  that 
use  rests  with  the  employer."  "  The  agency's 
regulations  shift  other  responsibilities  in  a 
similar  way:  "Where  employees  provide  their 
own  protective  equipment,  the  employer  shall 
be  responsible  to  assure  Its  adequacy,  In- 
cluding proper  maintenance,  and  sanitation 
of  such  equipment." 
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MR.    KISSINGER,    WHOSE 
SECRETARY  OP  STATE? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
ABC  News  of  November  12.  Secretary 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  state  Kissinger  was  quoted  as  answer- 
ing no  to  the  question,  Could  the  United 
states  diplomatically  recognize  both  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China? 

Let  us  go  back  several  years  to  the 
admittance  of  Commimist  China  and 
the  expulsion  of  free  China  from  the 
United  Nations.  Who  made  the  condi- 
tion that  Communist  China  would  not 
accept  membership  unless  Free  China 
was  kicked  out?  The  Communist  Chinese, 
that  is  who  made  that  policy  choice. 

Is  the  Secretary  of  State  now  allowing 
the  Communist  Chinese  to  dictate  to 
the  United  States  what  this  country's 
foreign  policy  will  be?  Why  does  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  to  accept  Com- 
munist Chinese  formulations  of  poUcy? 

I  am  sure  the  Secretary  of  State  can 
arrive  at  formulae  that  would  continue 
full  diplomatic  recognition  and  security 
assurances  to  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan.  Mr.  Kissinger  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  Whose  Secretary  of  State  is  he? 


VS.  POLICY  ON  THE  PALESTINIAN 
ISSUE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


or   INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  miy  col- 
leagues a  significant  statement  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  Palestinian 
issue.  This  statement  was  presented  on 
November  12,  1975,  by  Harold  Saunders. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Near  East  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  to 
the  House  International  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations. 

Mr.    Saunders'   testimony   represents 
probably  the  most  important  and  com- 
prehensive statement  on  this  issue  made 
by  our  Gtovernment. 
His  remarks  follow: 

Statement  bt  Harold  H.  Sattndees 
Mr.  Chairman: 

A  Just  and  durable  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  is  a  central  objective  of  the  United 
States.  Both  President  Ford  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  have  stated  firmly  on  numerous 
occasions  that  the  United  States  Is  deter- 
mined to  make  every  feasible  effort  to  main- 
tain the  momentum  of  practical  progress  to- 
wards a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict. 

We  have  also  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  an  Arab-Israeli  peace.  In  many  ways, 
the  Palestinian  dimension  of  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict  is  the  heart  of  that  conflict. 
Final  resolution  of  the  problems  arising  from 
the  partition  of  Palestine,  the  establishment 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  Arab  opposition  to 
those  events  will  not  be  possible  until  agree- 
ment is  reached  defining  a  Just  and  perma- 
nent status  for  the  Arab  peoples  who  consider 
themselves  Palestinians. 

The  total  number  of  Palestinian  Arabs  Is 
estimated  at  a  little  more  than  three  million. 
Of  these,  about  450,000  live  in  the  area  of 
Israel's  pre- 1967  borders;  about  one  million 
are  in  the  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank,  East 
Jerusalem  and  Oaza;  something  less  than  a 
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million,  about  900,000,  are  In  Jordan;  half 
a  mlUlon  are  In  Syria  and  Lebanon;  and 
somewhat  more  than  200,000  or  so  are  else- 
where, prlmarUy  In  the  Gulf  states.  Those 
in  Israel  are  Israeli  nations.  The  great  major- 
ity of  those  In  the  West  Bank,  East  Jerusalem 
and  Jordan  are  Jordanian  nationals.  Pales- 
tinian refugees,  who  live  outside  of  pre- 1967 
Israel  and  number  1.6  million,  are  eligible 
for  food  and/or  services  from  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA); 
more  than  650,000  of  these  live  In  camps. 

The  problem  of  the  Palestinians  was  ini- 
tlaUy  dealt  with  essentially  as  one  involving 
displaced  persons.  The  United  States  and 
other  nations  responded  to  the  immediate 
humanitarian  task  of  caring  for  a  large 
number  of  refugees  and  trying  to  provide 
them  with  some  hope  In  life.  In  later  years 
there  has  been  considerable  attention  given 
to  the  programs  of  UNRWA  that  help  not 
only  to  sustain  those  peiople's  lives  but  to 
lift  the  young  people  (Xit  of  the  refugee 
camps  and  to  train  them  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  lead  productive  lives.  Many 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
and  an  unusually  large  number  of  them  have 
completed  secondary  and  university  educa- 
tion. One  finds  Palestinians  occupying  lead- 
ing positions  throughout  the  Arab  world  as 
professionals  and  skilled  workers  in  all  fields. 
The  X5S.  has  provided  some  $620  million  in 
assistance — about  sixty-two  percent  of  the 
total  international  support  ($1  billion)  for 
the  Palestinian  refugees  over  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Today,  however,  we  recognize  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  meeting  the  human  needs  and  re- 
sponding to  legitimate  personal  claims  of  the 
refugees,  there  is  another  Interest  that  must 
be  taken  Into  acoovmt.  It  Is  a  fact  that  many 
of  the  three  million  or  so  people  who  call 
themselves  Palestinians  today  Increasingly 
regard  themselves  as  having  their  own 
Identity  as  a  people  and  desire  a  voice  ifl 
determining  their  political  sUtus.  As  with 
any  people  In  this  situation,  there  are  dif- 
ferences among  themselves,  but  the  Pales- 
tinians collectively  are  a  political  factor 
which  must  be  dealt  with  If  there  Is  to  be 
a  peace  between  Israel  and  Its  neighbors. 

The  statement  Is  often  made  in  the  Arab 
world  that  there  will  not  be  peace  until  the 
"rights  of  the  Palestinians"  are  fulfilled,  but 
there  is  no  agreed  definition  of  what  Is  meant 
and  a  variety  of  viewpoints  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  what  the  legitimate  objectives 
of  the  Palestinians  are: 

Some  Palestinian  elements  hold  to  the 
objective  of  a  blnatlonal  secular  state  in  the 
area  of  the  former  mandate  of  Palestine. 
Realization  of  this  objective  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  present  state  of  Israel,  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  Its  submergence 
In  some  larger  entity.  Some  would  be  willing 
to  accept  merely  as  a  first  step  toward  this 
goal  the  establishment  of  a  Palestinian  state 
comprising  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan 
River  and  Gaza. 

Other  elements  of  Palestinian  opinion  ap- 
pear willing  to  accept  an  Independent  Pales- 
tinian state  comprising  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  based  on  acceptance  of  Israel's  right 
to  exist  as  an  independent  state  within 
roughly  its  pre-1967  borders. 

Some  Palestinians  and  other  Arabs  envis- 
age as  a  possible  solution  a  unification  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Oaza  with  Jordan.  A 
variation  of  this  which  has  been  suggested 
would  be  the  reconstltutlon  of  the  country 
as  a  federated  state,  with  the  West  Bank 
becoming  an  autonomous  Palestinian  prov- 
ince. 

Still  others.  Including  many  Israelis,  feel 
that  with  the  West  Bank  returned  to  Jordan, 
and  with  the  resulting  existence  of  two  com- 
munities— Palestinian  and  Jordanian — with- 
in Jordan,  opportunities  would  be  created 
thereby  for  the  Palestinians  to  find  self- 
expression. 
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In  the  case  of  a  solution  which  would 
rejoin  the  West  Bank  to  Jordan  or  a  solution 
Involving  a  West  Bank/Gaza  state,  there 
would  still  arise  the  property  claims  of  those 
Palestinians  who  before  1948  resided  in  areas 
that  became  the  State  of  Israel.  These  claims 
have  been  acknowledged  as  a  serious  problem 
by  the  International  community  ever  since 
the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of  Reso- 
lution 194  on  this  subject  in  1948,  a  resolu- 
tion which  the  United  Nations  has  repeat- 
edly reaffirmed  and  which  the  United  States 
has  supported.  A  solution  will  be  further 
complicated  by  the  property  claims  against 
Arab  states  of  the  many  Jews  from  those 
states  who  moved  to  Israel  in  its  early  years 
after  achieving  statehood. 

In  addition  to  property  claims,  some  be- 
lieve they  should  have  the  option  of  return- 
ing to  their  original  homes  under  any  settle- 
ment. 

Other  Arab  leaders,  while  pressing  the  Im- 
portance of  Palestinian  involvement  In  a 
settlement,  have  taken  the  position  that  the 
definition  of  Palestinian  Interests  Is  some- 
thing for  the  Palestinian  people  themselves 
to  .sort  out,  and  the  view  has  been  expressed 
by  responsible  Arab  leaders  that  realization 
of  Palestinian  rights  need  not  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  Israel. 

No  one,  therefore,  seems  in  a  position  to- 
day, to  say  exactly  what  Palestinian  objectives 
are.  Even  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion (PLO),  which  is  recognized  by  the  Arab 
League  and  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly as  the  representative  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people,  has  been  ambivalent.  Officially 
and  publicly,  its  objective  is  described  as  a 
blnatlonal  secular  state,  but  there  are  some 
Indications  that  coexistence  between  sepa- 
rate Palestinian  and  Israeli  states  might  be 
considered. 

When  there  Is  greater  precision  about  those 
objectives,  there  can  be  clearer  understand- 
ing about  how  to  relate  them  to  negotiations. 
There  is  the  aspect  of  the  future  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza — how  those  areas  are  to  be 
defined  and  how  they  are  to  be  governed. 
There  is  the  aspect  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Palestinians  In  the  West  Bank  and 
Oaza  to  those  Palestinians  who  are  not  living 
in  those  areas.  In  the  context  of  a  settlement. 

What  Is  needed  as  a  first  step  Is  a  dip- 
lomatic process  which  will  help  bring  forth 
a  reasonable  definition  of  Palestinian  Inter- 
ests— a  position  from  which  negotiations  on 
a  solution  of  the  Palestinian  aspects  of  the 
problem  might  begin.  The  issue  Is  not 
whether  Palestinian  Interests  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  final  settlement,  but  how.  There 
will  be  no  peace  unless  an  answer  Is  found. 

Another  requirement  is  the  development 
of  a  framework  for  negotiations — a  state- 
ment of  the  objectives  and  the  terms  of 
reference.  The  framework  for  the  negotia- 
tions that  have  taken  place  thus  far  and 
the  agreements  they  have  produced  Involving 
Israel,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  has  been  provided 
by  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338.  In  accepting  that  frame- 
work, all  of  the  parties  to  the  negotiation 
have  accepted  that  the  objective  of  the  ne- 
gotiations is  peace  between  them  based  on 
mutual  recognition,  territorial  Integrity, 
political  independence,  the  right  to  live  in 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized  borders, 
and  the  resolution  of  the  specific  issues 
which  comprise  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

The  major  problem  that  must  be  resolved 
in  establishing  a  framework  for  bringing  Is- 
sues of  concern  to  the  Palestinians  Into 
negotiation,  therefore,  is  to  find  a  common 
basis  for  the  negotiation  that  Palestinians 
and  Israelis  can  both  accept.  This  could  be 
achieved  by  common  acceptance  of  the 
.above-mentioned  Security  CouncU  resolu- 
tions, although  they  do  not  deal  with  the 
political  aspect  of  the  Palestinian  problem. 

A  particularly  difficult  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  the  question  of  who  negotiates  for 
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the  Palestinians.  It  has  been  our  belief  that 
Jordan  would  be  a  logical  negotiator  for  the 
Palestinian-related  Issues.  The  Rabat  Sum- 
mit, however,  recognized  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization  as  the  "sole  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  Palestinian 
people." 

The  PLO  was  formed  In  1964,  when  400 
delegates  from  Palestinian  communities 
throughout  the  Arab  world  met  in  Jerusalem 
to  create  an  organization  to  represent  and 
speak  for  the  Palestinian  people.  Its  leader- 
ship was  originally  middle  class  and  rela- 
tively conservative,  but  by  1969  control  had 
peissed  into  the  hands  of  the  Palestinian 
fedayeen,  or  commando,  movement,  that  bad 
existed  since  the  mid  1950's  but  had  come 
Into  prominence  only  after  the  1967  war. 
The  organization  became  an  vunbrella  or- 
ganization for  six  separate  fedayeen  groups: 
Fatah;  the  Syrian-backed  Saiqa;  the  Popu- 
lar Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine;  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine;  the  General  Command — a  sub- 
group of  the  PFLP;  and  the  Iraqi-backed 
Arab  Liberation  Front.  Affiliated  with  the 
PLO  are  a  number  of  "popular  organiza- 
tions"— labor  and  professional  unions,  stu- 
dent groups,  women's  groups  and  so  on. 
Fatah,  the  largest  fedayeen  group,  also  has 
a  welfare  apparatus  to  care  for  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  Fatah  members. 

However,  the  PLO  does  not  accept  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolutions, 
does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  Israel, 
and  has  not  stated  its  readiness  to  negotiate 
peace  with  Israel;  Israel  does  not  recognize 
the  PLO  or  the  idea  of  a  separate  Palestinian 
entity.  Thus  we  do  not  at  this  point  have  the 
framework  for  a  negotiation  Involving  the 
PLO.  We  cannot  envision  or  urge  a  negotia- 
tion between  two  parties  as  long  as  one 
professes  to  hold  the  objective  of  eliminating 
the  other — rather  than  the  objective  of  nego- 
tiating peace  with   It. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  to  this  problem. 
Elements  of  the  PLO  have  used  terrorism  to 
gain  attention  for  their  cause.  Some  Amer- 
icans as  well  as  many  Israelis  and  others  have 
been  killed  by  Palestinian  terrorists.  The 
international  community  cannot  condone 
such  practices,  and  It  seems  to  us  that  there 
must  be  some  assurances  If  Palestinians  are 
drawn  into  the  negotiating  process  that  these 
practices  wiU  be  curbed. 

This  is  the  problem  which  we  now  face.  If 
the  progress  toward  peace  which  has  now 
begun  Is  to  continue,  a  solution  to  this 
question  must  be  found.  We  have  not  devised 
an  American  solution,  nor  would  it  be  appro- 
priate for  us  to  do  so.  This  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  parties  and  the  purpose  of  the 
negotiating  process.  But  we  have  not  closed 
our  minds  to  any  reasonable  solution  which 
can  contribute  to  progress  toward  our  over- 
riding objective  In  the  Middle  East — an  Arab- 
Israeli  peace.  The  step-by-step  approach  to 
negotiations  which  we  have  pursued  has  been 
based  partly  on  the  vmderstandlng  that  Issues 
in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  take  time  to 
mature.  It  is  obvious  that  thinking  on  the 
Palestinian  aspects  of  the  problem  must 
evolve  on  aU  sides.  As  it  does,  what  Is  not 
possible  today  may  become  possible. 

Our  consultations  on  how  to  move  the 
peace  negotiations  forward  will  recognize  the 
need  to  deal  with  this  subject.  As  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  said,  "We  are  prepared  to  work 
with  all  the  parties  toward  a  solution  of  all 
the  Issues  yet  remaining — including  the  issue 
of  the  future  of  the  Palestinians."  We  will 
do  so  because  the  issues  of  concern  to  the 
Palestinians  are  important  In  themselves 
and  becatise  the  Arab  governments  par- 
ticipating in  the  negotiations  have  made 
clear  that  progress  in  the  overall  negotia- 
tions will  depend  in  part  on  progress  on 
Issues  of  concern  to  the  Palestinians.  We  are 
prepared  to  consider  any  reasonable  pro- 
posal from  any  quarter,  and  we  wlU  expect 
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other  parties  to  the  negotiation  to  be  equally 
openminded. 


AMERICAN  COMPUTER  TECHNOL- 
OGY LEADS  WORLD 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  many  American  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  being  hard-pressed  to 
meet  foreign  competition,  it  is  important 
to  those  of  us  concerned  with  the  mak- 
ing of  public  policy  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  continues  to 
hold  a  commanding  lead  in  the  design, 
production  and  marketing  of  high  tech- 
nology equipment — particularly  com- 
puters. 

Even  during  recent  worldwide  eco- 
nomic difficulties,  American  computer 
companies  have  continued  to  increase 
their  worldwide  sales  and  their  contri- 
bution to  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  and 
balance  of  payments.  Furthermore,  the 
cost  of  computer  computation  has  con- 
tinued its  rapid  decline  as  a  result  of 
continuing,  remarkable  breakthroughs 
in  teclinology. 

I  W£^  particularly  impressed  by  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Economist,  presenting 
a  perspective  on  the  U.S.  computer  in- 
dustry and  comparable  firms  in  Europe. 
Japan,  and  Russia,  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  an  astute  and  knowledgeable  for- 
eign observer.  The  "Computer  Survey." 
prepared  by  Derek  Bamber  and  Included 
in  the  September  13,  1975,  issue  of  the 
Economist,  presents  a  fascinating  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  foreign 
companies  and  foreign  governments 
have  attempted  to  emulate  the  success 
of  American  computer  manufacturers. 

The  survey  outlines  in  some  detail  the 
many  ways  in  which  foreign  govem- 
mentsr  have  tried  to  develop  effective 
competitors  to  match  the  skills  of  Amer- 
ican firms — utilizing  huge  subsidies,  pro- 
tected markets  for  local  producers,  and 
government-sponsored  mergers  of  all 
varieties,  as  well  as  antitrust  and  other 
roadblocks  thrown  at  the  U.S.  subsidi- 
aries, particularly  those  of  IBM. 

It  is  significant,  I  believe,  that  aU  of 
these  attempts  by  foreign  governments  to 
establish  local  competence  In  research, 
production  and  marketing  have  not  thus 
far  reduced  the  lead  which  American 
companies  have  earned  and  are  continu- 
ing to  earn.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Bamber  em- 
phasizes In  his  survey,  the  governmental 
attempts  have  often  been  counterproduc- 
tive; the  difficulties  faced  by  foreign 
computer  manufacturers  have  frequently 
stemmed  more  from  political  factors  and 
governmental  control  than  from  difficul- 
ties in  the  marketplace. 

When  the  computer  Industry  Is  viewed 
through  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner,  what 
most  clearly  is  the  enormous  asset  en- 
Joyed  by  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  the  skills,  the  energies,  and  the  com- 
petitive vigor  of  the  American  firms  in 
this  field.  I  commend  the  "Computer 
Survey"  in  the  Economist  to  members  of 
Congress  and  others  interested  in  pre- 
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serving  the  competitive  vigor  and  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  high  tech- 
nology Industry.  The  following  is  an  ab- 
breviated version  of  the  "Computer 
Survey." 

COMFtrm    SUKVTT 

(By  Derek  Bamber) 
The  computer  Industry  Is  on  the  brink  of 
anotber  revolution,  making  the  tenth — or  Is 
It  eleventh? — In  an  Industry  that  Is  still  less 
than  25  years  old.  This  time,  they  say,  the 
computer  will  explode  into  every  business  In 
the  clvlUaed  world.  They  are  great  forecasters 
In  the  computer  Industry;  optimism  rarely 
dims. 

Sales  revenues  of  less  than  $100m  in  1953, 
when  things  were  only  starting,  had  Jumped 
to  $20  billion  last  year. 

Dollars  are  used  here  because  the  Ameri- 
cans have  siich  domination  of  the  Industry. 
It  la  the  Americans  who  call  the  tune,  and 
It  was  an  American  who  said  that  "If  man's 
ability  to  fly  had  developed  as  fast  as  elec- 
tronic data-processing,  we  would  have 
reached  the  moon  a  week  after  the  Wright 
brothers'  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk."  Certainly,  the 
computer  Is  a  marvel  of  electronic  engineer- 
ing skill  that  has  made  tremendous  techno- 
logical strides  In  the  last  few  years;  and  It 
Is  Just  about  as  difficult  to  understand  and 
operate  on  as  the  central  nervous  system. 
But  because  they  have  come  to  rely  on  com- 
puters, governments  regard  their  ability  to 
make  the  machines  as  some  sort  of  test  of 
their  masculinity,  and  fret  when  American 
manufacturers  call  the  tune. 

American  domination  means,  of  course, 
IBM  domination,  though  that  company  would 
argue  that  the  two  are  not  the  same  thing: 
It  has,  In  fact,  recently  reshaped  Itself  to  put 
considerable  real  power,  under  Its  old  French 
boas.  In  the  Paris  headquarters  of  IBM  Eu- 
rope. And  much  recent  computer  history  Is 
the  history  of  attempts  to  break  out  of  IBM's 
hold. 

One  of  these  attempts  Is  the  three-com- 
pany European  Unk-up,  Unldata.  Or  rather, 
It  was.  This  European  dimension  In  comput- 
ers, founded  on  government  fears  and  ide- 
ology, rather  than  business  expediency,  only 
fleetlngly  looked  like  being  successful.  The 
strongest  of  the  European  companies,  Brit- 
ain's International  Computers  iICL),  was 
not  in  the  group.  It  Is  doubtful  If  any  group 
that  Included  Siemens,  ICL  and  Compagnle 
Internationale  pour  11nf(»inatlque  (CII) ,  as 
was  originally  dreamed  up,  could  have  been 
made  to  work.  CII  was  always  going  to  be 
the  weak  link,  as  it  was  in  the  union  that 
eventually  emerged,  with  Philips  taking 
ICL'B  place  and  with  Siemens  remaining  as 
the  third  partner. 

Unldata  was  formed  without  ICL,  and 
some  sigreement  was  reached  on  who  should 
build  the  Individual  computers  In  the  range 
that  was  supposed  to  take  over  from  the  three 
previously  different  machines  that  its  mem- 
bers were  turning  out.  Some  of  the  machines 
were  actually  built  and  sold,  but  not  with- 
out some  vicious  in-flghting.  The  three  part- 
ners were  to  handle  marketing  of  the  Unl- 
data computers  In  their  respective  domestic 
markets,  and  the  French,  most  people  think 
rightly,  thought  that  Siemens  was  not  mak- 
ing any  partlctUar  effort  to  sell  the  French- 
made  machines  In  West  Germany.  Siemens 
felt,  again  rightly,  that  It  was  deprived  of 
potential  sales  there  by  CII's  inability  to  get 
the  biggest  computers  In  the  range  either 
designed  or  built.  CII  had  been  willing  to  go 
into  the  venture  only  on  condition  that  It 
bad  the  right  to  the  big  machines. 

Meantime,  ICL  sailed  serenely  on  its  own 
way,  with  only  the  odd  blast  against  It  de- 
livered from  the  wings.  It  produced  a  tiny 
computer  to  start  with,  which  smashed,  very 
sucoeasfuUy.  into  the  broad,  small-machine 
base  that  Unldata  was  so  assiduously  build- 
ing on  for  Its  future  well-being.  ICL  then 
got  Iti  reaUy  big  computers  onto  the  market 
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and     started     winning     orders     for     them 
throughout  Europe. 

Political  pressure  played  a  big  part  in  the 
formation  of  both  ICL  and  CII  and  subse- 
quently Unldata.  Lack  of  political  inter- 
ference has  allowed  ICL  to  become  a  strong 
company,  whereas  political  stresses  have  led 
to  the  demise  of  Unldata.  The  nationalism 
that  was  evident  when  cn  was  formed  from 
the  remnants  of  the  French  industry,  after 
the  (American)  General  Electric  Company 
(OE)  had  taken  control  of  Machines  Bxill, 
came  to  the  fore  again  when  the  opportunity 
arose  to  get  a  French  majority  share  In  a 
Unk-up  of  cn  and  Honeywell  Bull  (successor 
of  Machines  Bull  after  Honeywell  had  bought 
out  OE's  computer  interests).  That  Is  what 
the  French  government,  after  much  agonis- 
ing, opted  for  this  year.  Unldata  Is  now  ef- 
fectively dead.  Only  the  name  still  survives. 
So  Honeywell  has  been  persuaded  to  merge 
Its  Honeywell  Bull  (HB)  subsidiary— Honey- 
well owned  two-thirds  of  it.  various  French 
interests  owned  the  rest — with  cn,  and,  In 
return  for  only  $60m.  given  up  control  of 
the  new  company.  It  now  owns  47%  of  CH- 
Honeywell  BuU.  provided  the  French  na- 
tional assembly  backs  the  deal  with  approval 
of  8290m  In  direct  grants  spread  over  three 
years,  to  help  the  marriage  along,  and  the 
promise  of  about  $900m  worth  of  public  sec- 
tor orders.  But  what  does  that  do  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  either  the  European  or  French 
computer  indvistrles? 

It  certainly  puts  the  new  combine  Into  sec- 
ond place  in  the  European  market  (on  the 
basts  of  the  combined  total  of  last  year's 
sales,  behind  IBM)  and  It  gives  Honeywell  a 
much  bigger  slice  of  the  public  sector  in 
France.  But  there  the  advantages  end. 

On  the  s\irface  It  U  a  coup  for  the  French 
government;  In  reality  It  Is  the  Americans 
rescuing  the  French  Industry.  CII  had  Just 
reported  a  disastrous  first  half-year — Honey- 
well's first  quarter  was  not  so  good  either — 
with  heavy  losses  that  do  not  get  injected 
into  the  new  group.  And  no  matter  what  the 
French  claim  on  shareholder  control.  It  will 
be  the  Honeywell  bull  that  will  trample  aU 
over  the  French  cockerel. 

The  EEC  commission  so  far  has  stayed 
out  of  direct  Involvement  in  the  European 
Industry,  but  it  is  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
get-together  between  ICL,  Siemens,  and,  less 
strongly.  Philips.  It  would  also  like  to  make 
some  provision  to  bring  In  companies  like 
Nlxdorf  of  West  Germany,  which  makes  small 
computers,  and  Olivetti,  which  Is  also  In- 
volved at  that  end  of  the  market.  Apart  from 
letting  such  thoughts  be  known,  the  com- 
mission has  got  Involved  In  the  Industry  In 
two  ways.  It  has  tried  to  work  out  an  EEC 
policy  for  data-processing,  and  It  too  has 
started  an  anti-trust  investigation  Into  IBM. 
The  policy  has  not  got  very  far,  Brussels 
has  allowed  the  individual  states  to  carry  on 
with  their  policies  of  aid  to  the  Industry, 
and  it  now  proposes  that  that  aid  be  supple- 
mented by  community  funds  for  supposedly 
key  projects.  It  has  listed  five  of  these,  none 
very  Inspiring. 

The  commission  Is  not  likely  to  get  far  now 
with  another  prong  of  its  future  policy.  That 
Is  a  system  of  Inter-governmental  collabora- 
tion on  purchasing  policy,  standards  and 
applications.  In  its  draft  policy  document, 
the  commission  did  allow  for  collaboration 
with  one  of  the  American  computer  com- 
panies, but  the  manner  in  which  Honeywell 
became  the  vehicle  of  collaboration  In  France 
Is  not  likely  to  make  either  the  Germans  or 
the  I>utch  too  keen  to  follow  cn.  And  the 
British  government  would  be  opposed  to  Sie- 
mens and  Philips  virtually  handing  their 
markets  over  to  Honeywell  and  leaving  ICL 
out  In  the  cold.  (Sperry  Unlvac,  yet  another 
American  firm.  Is  still  waiting  to  make  Its 
move.) 

The  commission  may  be  forced  to  take 
a  stronger   line.   The   European  market  la 
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going  to  be  a  nasty  place  over  the  next  few 
years.  It  Is  under-computerised  In  compari- 
son with  either  the  Japanese  or  American 
markets,  and  will  be  the  main  battleground 
for  the  giants. 

And  It  is  not  Just  IBM  that  Brussels  has 
to  worry  about.  Companies  like  ICL  and 
Siemens  rely  almost  entirely  on  computer 
memory  discs  supplied  by  Control  Data  Cor- 
poration (CDC).  In  futiire.  CDC's  discs  will 
be  manufactured  by  a  new  company.  Mag- 
netic Peripherals,  owned  70:30  by  CDC  with 
Honeywell.  Honejrwell's  share  will  be  in- 
creased later  when  the  former  Honeywell 
Bull  disc  factory  In  Germany  gets  traded  in 
That  win  result  in  a  de  facto  standardisation 
of  discs  in  Europe. 

ICL  is  negotiating  with  CDC  and  National 
Cash  Register  (NCR)  for  a  one-third  share 
m  another  company,  Computer  Peripherals, 
formed  In  1972  as  a  Joint  venture  between 
CDC  and  NCR.  It  manufactures  magnetic 
tapes  and  punched  card  equipment  and 
printers. 

Even  if  the  commission's  competition  de- 
partment manages  to  cut  IBM  down  to  size, 
that  would  only  ease  the  pressxire  slightly! 
In  fact,  the  competition  department  docs 
not  look  likely  to  come  up  with  a  case  against 
IBM  that  would  stand  up  in  the  European 
court.  When  the  investigation  was  first  an- 
nounced, the  competition  office  said  that  It 
was  not  based  on  any  specific  complaints 
against  IBM,  but  that  the  company's  size- 
it  U  supposed  to  hold  at  least  60%  of  the 
total  European  computer  market— warranted 
an  investigation. 

What  does  the  competition  office  hope  to 
find?  Certainly  that  IBM  has  the  biggest 
market  share;  but  that  Is  not  a  crime,  and 
the  degree  of  domination  will  depend  entirely 
on  how  the  market  Is  deflned.  If  the  com- 
mission does  decide  that  IBM  is  abusing 
Its  dominant  position,  what  can  It  do?  Pine 
It,  yes,  and  then?  Advise  governments  to 
buy  elsewhere  (HoneyweU,  Unlvac  or  Bur- 
roughs?). Tell  IBM  to  lower  prices?  Com- 
peting firms  have  enough  trouble  selling 
cheaper  than  IBM  as  It  Is  and  even  when 
they  cut  prices,  they  do  not  win  orders. 

IBM  may  be  the  world's  big  brother,  but 
it  has  been  made  to  fight  for  every  one  of 
Its  Innumerable  dollars,  whatever  critics  may 
say.  When  enough  of  those  critics  screamed 
loud  enough  the  United  States  Justice  De- 
partment was  persuaded  to  start  an  anti- 
trust investigation  of  IBM,  in  January.  1969. 
The  case  eventually  got  Into  court  last  May. 
but  even  at  that  stage  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  struggling  to  decide  Just  what  the 
case  was  that  Justified  Its  wish  to  see  the 
company  broken  up. 

The  Justice  Department's  case  seems  to  be 
along  three  main  lines:  (l)  what  it  caUs 
IBM's  fighting  machines;  (2)  bundled  pric- 
ing; (3)  servicing  policy  and  educational 
support.  The  overall  charge  Is  that  IBM  has 
monopoly  power  in  the  computer  Industry 
and  exercises  that  dominance  unfairly  in  the 
computer  systems  market.  An  addition  to 
that  charge,  filed  after  Telex  Corporation 
won  a  civil  anti-trust  case  against  IBM  for 
dominating  the  computer  peripherals  mar- 
ket (the  decision  was  reversed  on  appeal), 
seeks  to  find  IBM  guilty  of  the  use  of  mo- 
nopoly power  In  peripherals  and  in  computer 
leasing. 

The  mass  of  documentary  evidence  produc- 
ed by  Telex  showed  that  IBM  Is  not  always 
the  benevolent  avuncular  but  always  highly 
professional  organization  that  Is  the  Image  It 
likes  to  put  forward.  It  also  showed,  as  one 
New  Tork  securities  analyst  put  It.  that:  'If 
you  are  not  tough  enough,  or  resourceful 
enough,  to  play  In  the  same  game  as  the  big 
boys,  then  stick  to  the  minor  league.  It  takes 
a  real  clown  to  expect  to  take  somebody's 
candy  away  without  some  form  of  retalia- 
tion. That  la  what  happened  with  Telex." 
What  It  didn't  show  was  actions  unlawful  In 
themselves  rather  than  unlawful  because  of 
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IBM's  size.  When  other  companies  reacted  to 
competition  that  was  hurting  them,  by  cut- 
ting prices,  that  was  acceptable.  So  was  the 
offering  of  fixed-period  leases  on  equipment. 
Most  competitors  were  offering  such  leases 
long  before  IBM  decided  to  do  so  to  counter 
the  big  drop  In  its  market  share  for  the  pe- 
ripheral equipment  plugged  Into  Its  com- 
puters. 

Detailed  internal  IBM  studies  showed  that 
if  IBM  did  nothing,  the  Independent  pe- 
ripheral companies'  share  of  the  IBM  com- 
puter market  for  discs  would  rise  from  14.6% 
In  1971  to  28.7%  of  the  market  for  older  discs 
and  48%  of  the  market  for  a  new  range  of 
discs  by  1976.  The  Independents'  penetration 
of  the  magnetic  tape  market  would  rise  from 
13.7%  to  19%.  IBM's  reaction  was  the  fixed- 
term  plan  which  quickly  won  It  95%  of  pe- 
ripheral installations  with  Its  computers  even 
though  the  opposition  also  cut  prices.  At  no 
time  has  it  been  suggested  that  IBM  cut  Its 
prices  to  the  point  where  It  made  a  loss. 

On  IBM's  policy  of  bundled  prices,  which 
It  stopped  In  1969,  the  Justice.  Department  is 
not  too  sure  about  what  it  wants  to  do.  It 
has  not  spelled  out  how  bundled  pricing — 
the  practice  of  charging  an  overall  price  for 
the  computer,  systems  software,  support,  ed- 
ucation, some  applications  programmes  and 
some  maintenance,  either  as  part  of  the  sales 
price  or  Included  In  monthly  rentals — actu- 
ally broke  the  law.  If  it  U  Illegal,  then  it  Is 
not  only  IBM  that  should  be  charged.  Soma 
of  its  competitors  still  do  it. 

The  department  Is,  in  fact,  in  a  pickle  over 
the  IBM  case.  It  will  most  likely  Just  run 
out  of  steam  long  before  the  case  has  run  Its 
full  course.  The  talk  in  New  York  Is  that  It 
is  acutely  embarrassed  by  its  performance  so 
far  and  would  desperately  like  a  consent  de- 
cree that  would  allow  it  to  save  some  face — 
but  that  IBM,  fed  up  with  attacks  from  dis- 
gruntled competitors  and  glory-seeking 
trust-busters  who  filed  the  case  before  doing 
their  homework,  is  ready  to  let  the  depart- 
ment stew. 

Meantime.  IBM's  competitors  suffer.  Those 
other  computer  manufacturers — Honeywell, 
Unlvac  and  NCR — who  asked  for  some  re- 
straint to  be  placed  on  IBM  until  the  final 
outcome  of  the  trial  Is  known,  and  did  not 
get  it.  are  probably  wishing  they  had  stayed 
in  tlie  background.  It  is  noticeable  that  IBM's 
most  successful  competitors.  Burroughs  and 
Dl<;ital  Equipment  Corporation,  did  not  go 
alo  ig  with  the  other  three  companies.  Neith- 
er wants  the  breakup  of  IBM.  Nor  do  many 
of  its  customers 

While  the  makers  dance,  what  about  the 
computer  user?  The  average  user  still  gets 
into  an  awful  muddle,  but  by  the  time  he 
realises  it  he  already  has  the  machine  and 
is  trying  to  put  work  onto  it. 

One  educated  guess  Is  that  upwards  of 
half  the  computer  users  In  the  world  are  dis- 
contented— but  that  three-quarters  of  those 
have  only  themselves  to  blame.  Too  many 
data-processing  managers  have  been  allowed 
to  build  empires  without  having  to  Justify 
It. 

In  one  sense,  though,  even  the  crabbiest 
user  can  hardly  complain.  It  is  hard  to  find 
another  Industry  that  can  show  the  same 
consistent  decline  In  prices  or  improvements 
in  performance.  Take  the  IBM  ranges  of  com- 
puters from  the  first  machines  in  1952  to  the 
present-day  giants.  The  memory  size  for  Im 
characters  has  dropped  from  400  cu  ft  to 
Just  over  200  cu  Ins.  The  memory  capacity 
hired  for  $1  of  rental  has  Increased  43.5 
times:  the  storage  capacity  of  magnetic  tape 
for  $1,  158  times.  The  cost  of  performing 
100.000  multiplications  has  dropped  from 
81.26  to  about  one  cent.  Other  manufacturers 
can  produce  equally  Impressive  figures.  One 
small  company  in  America.  Micro-Bit  Corpor- 
ation, is  collaborating  with  CDC  on  a  mem- 
ory that  costs  less  than  a  fifth  of  what  is 
now  available  on  the  market. 
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In  terms  or  hardware  costs,  the  user  is  well 
looked  after,  and  on  the  applications  pro- 
gramming side  he  ought  to  be  well  catered 
for,  even  though  some  manufsicturers,  whose 
programmes  are  not  always  the  best,  still  in- 
clude some  programmes  in  the  price  of  their 
machines.  IBM  claims  that  95%  of  applica- 
tions programmes  are  now  written  either  by 
the  user  or  by  indeptendent  software  houses. 
In  either  case  only  the  user  is  to  blame  if 
he  does  not  get  what  he  wants.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  only  the  big  users  get  a  good  deal  out 
of  the  manufacturers.  If  the  user,  any  user, 
knows  what  he  wants,  then  he  can  get  it. 

Biggest  news  for  users  today  concerns  the 
small  business  computer:  IBM  has  recently 
gone  after  this  new  market.  The  company  an- 
nounced the  System  32  in  the  United  States 
In  January,  with  first  deliveries  scheduled  for 
March.  In  the  three  months  after  the  an- 
nouncement. It  sold  over  2,000  machines 
against  the  established  small  business  com- 
puter manufactiirers.  Burroughs  and  NCR. 
Burroughs  has  been  selling  Its  system  since 
1973  and  NCR  for  a  lot  longer,  yet  Burroughs 
is  only  claiming  1,500  sales  so  far  of  System 
32'3  most  direct  competitor.  But  following  Its 
philosophy  that  a  market  can  be  xusefuUy 
opened  up  by  IBM,  Burroughs  is  not  too 
worried. 

The  machines  for  the  small  business  mar- 
ket, the  System  32  and  Burroughs  B700,  along 
with  NCR  machines,  are  aimed  at  the  com- 
pany with  between  20  and  400  employees  that 
has  probably  never  used  anything  more  so- 
phisticated than  an  accounting  machine  in 
Its  life.  And,  say  the  makers,  even  the  dumb- 
est customer  can  hardly  go  wrong  with  them. 
Various  projections  for  the  small  business 
computers  put  the  Installed  value  in  the 
United  States  at  $6Vi  billion  and  in  Europe  at 
88  billion  by  1980.  Burroughs  will  continue  to 
dominate  both  markets  but  In  a  short  period 
IBM  is  likely  to  capture  a  significant  share, 
possibly  as  much  as  25%. 

"rtie  competition  In  Europe  will  be  even 
more  Intense  than  In  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  companies  able  to 
operate  throughout  Europe.  Philips,  Nlxdorf, 
Olivetti,  ICL  and  a  few  others  will  fight  it 
out  with  the  Americans. 

The  opening  up  of  the  Japanese  market  to 
foreign  computers  officially  starts  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  It  is  not  an  act  of  charity.  The 
decision  was  taken  only  after  it  was  clear 
that  the  Japanese  manufacturers  could  meet 
the  opposition  on  equal  terms:  and  now  a 
strategy  is  on  their  drawing  boards  for 
launching  their  products  on  to  the  markets 
In  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Predictably,  it  is  government-backed.  In 
June,  Japan's  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  (Mltl)  let  It  be  known  that 
more  government  cash  will  be  available  to 
the  computer  companies  when  the  current 
subsidised  programme  of  development  ends 
next  year. 

Goverrunent  money  on  a  generous  scale  has 
usually  made  the  Japanese  companies  see 
things  the  government's  way.  That  was  why 
the  six  main  manufacturers  got  together  in 
three  groups  (FuJltsu/Hltachl;  Mitsubishi/ 
Okl  Electric;  Nippon  Electric/Toshiba)  to  de- 
velop large  machines,  but  to  continue,  If  they 
wished,  to  develop  and  market  their  own 
small  machines. 

Fujitsu  and  Hitachi  are  the  big  chal- 
lengers to  established  western  makers,  being 
the  only  one  of  the  three  groups  that  has 
managed  to  develop  a  large  machine. 

These  two  companies  were  also  the  only 
ones  of  the  six  main  Japanese  manufacturers 
not  to  be  significantly  linked  to  American 
technology;  Hitachi  once  had  a  license  from 
RCA,  which  died  when  RCA's  computer  ac- 
tivities ended.  Fujitsu  never  had  technology 
licenses,  but  took  a  41  %  stake  in  the  Amdahl 
Corporation  In  the  United  States  in  return 
for  helping  finance  the  development  of 
Amdahl's  range  of  super-computers. 
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Through  the  Amdahl  connection,  Hitachi 
and  Fujitsu  have  gained  access  to  the  tech- 
niques of  building  large  machines  and  mak- 
ing advanced  components  in  bulk. 

The  first  Amdahl  computer  Is  Installed  at 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's Institute  for  Space  Studies  at 
Columbia  University,  replacing  a  large  IBM 
machine.  The  programmes  from  the  IBM 
computer  should  be  able  to  be  transferred 
straight  across  to  the  new  machine.  If  no 
major  problems  occur,  then  the  Japanese 
should  have  no  problems  with  software  for 
IBM  computers  have  more  tried  and  tested 
software  than  any  others. 

The  Russians  have  been  Involved  in  com- 
puters since  about  1949,  but  have  come  up 
with  little  more  than  promises  ever  since. 
Many  different  series  of  computers  have  been 
designed  and  built,  and  a  lot  more  Just  de- 
signed. But  so  far,  the  Russian  computer 
Industry  has  been  a  debacle.  Comecon  part- 
ners show  more  aptitude  and  ability,  al- 
though hampered  by  the  demands  of  Moscow. 

Of  the  20,000  Installations  in  the  Comecon 
area,  about  15.000  are  In  Russia,  and  Russia 
has  reserved  for  Itself  the  production  of  the 
biggest  machines  in  the  latest  range  of  com- 
puters, the  RJad.  based  on  the  IBM  360 
Series.  It  Is  not  even  a  good  copy. 

There  Is  little  good  either  to  be  said  for 
the  programme  of  development  and  manu- 
factiirlng  that  Is  supposed  to  be  shared  by  all 
countries  in  the  block — not  even  that  the 
computers  work,  because  mostly  they  do  not. 
The  Russian  user,  when  he  eventually  gets 
his  machine,  has  to  learn  to  programme  it 
himself,  as  well  as  service  and  mamtaln  It, 
usually  without  anything  more  than  the 
most  rudimentary  documentation  and  fre- 
quently no  spare  parts.  Only  strategic  and 
prestlgioiis  installations  geit  any  sort  of 
service. 

Users  outside  those  two  categories  with  a 
demonstrable  need  for  computers,  such  as 
Aerofiot,  with  a  seat  reservation  system, 
usually  try  to  get  an  American  or  western 
European  machine  with  all  its  software,  edu- 
cation, support  and  maintenance. 

The  problem  with  that  solution  is  that 
the  purchase  has  to  be  approved  by  numer- 
ous committees  and  then  get  past  the  Nato 
restrictions  on  what  type  of  equipment  can 
be  sold  to  the  Russians.  The  combination  of 
those  two  has  cost  western  manufacturers 
many  good  orders.  One  way  round  the  prob- 
lem Is  for  a  western  computer  company  to 
sell  the  Russians  a  factory,  the  necessary 
equipment  and  knowledge  on  manufactur- 
ing. At  various  times  Unlvac  has  been  re- 
ported as  trying  for  that  sort  of  deal.  The 
latest  negotiations  are  with  ICL,  In  a  deal 
worth  over  850m. 

With  all  Its  past  growth  and  promising 
future,  the  world  computer  industry  Is  in 
a  slump.  Shipments  of  general -purpose 
computers  \n  the  United  States  are  likely  to 
be  down  this  year  by  nearly  12%  on  the 
1974  level,  from  about  84.58  billion  to  Just 
over  $4  billion.  If  the  pattern  of  previous 
recessions  is  followed,  that  drop  will  be  (ab- 
sorbed by  IBM.  Any  fall  in  the  value  of 
shipments  of  general-purpose  machines  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  a  near  27%  jump  in 
shipments  of  small  business  systems  from 
Just  under  82  billion  to  over  82>2  billion  and 
an  even  bigger  rise  In  telecommunications 
systems  from  $2.03  billion  to  82.66  billion. 
Including  terminals  and  control  equipment. 

User  expendltvire  on  computer  equipment 
In  the  United  States  is  expected  to  grow 
this  year  by  only  13.6 '"r ,  compared  with  a 
mid-1974  expectation  of  growth  of  well  over 
20%.  That  still  leaves  expenditure  up  by 
8630m,  Instead  of  8950m  as  originally  ex- 
pected, at  813.16  billion. 

The  effects  of  the  recession  in  Europe  are 
much  more  difficult  to  quantify  because  of 
the  different  aspirations  of  the  various  cov:n- 
trles.  The  CH-Honeywell  Bull  situation  will 
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hftve  an  adverse  effect  on  the  Prench  mar- 
ket, wltb  potential  ciistomers  waiting  to  see 
what  Is  gx>lng  to  happen.  Europe  Is  also 
complicated  because  more  equipment  Is 
rented  than  In  America.  New  equipment 
orders  have  certainly  slowed  down,  but  the 
software  houses  and  consultancies  In  Brit- 
ain are  doing  well. 

ICL  Is  reasonably  well  Insulated  from  the 
effects  of  reoeaslon,  with  Its  new  range  of 
computers  going,  as  expected,  to  big  com- 
panies and  government  Institutions.  It  Is  In 
the  government's  Interests  to  see  that  ICL 
suffers  no  setbacks.  The  company's  range  of 
small  machines  for  the  flrst-tlme  user  or  aa 
local  computing  power  In  a  network  Is  aimed 
at  the  two  sectors  of  the  market  that  do  not 
seem  to  be  too  badly  affected  by  the  eco- 
nomic recession. 

The  computer  industry  is  under  the  mi- 
croscope as  it  has  never  been  before.  The 
Industry  now  has  the  chance  of  gaining  ma- 
turity Instead,  as  It  used  to  do,  of  racing 
helter-skelter  after  the  next  technics 
breakthrough,  or  the  next  piece  of  revolu- 
tionary software. 

It  la  the  question  of  the  usage  of  com- 
puters. Just  as  much  as  their  usefulness, 
that  clouds  their  future.  It  has  been  shown 
that  In  the  right  hands  they  are  about  aa 
far-reaching  In  their  importance  as  many 
of  the  Inventions  of  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  capable  users  of 
them  are  thin  on  the  ground. 

The  average  user  will  take  no  more  trou- 
ble over  learning  how  to  get  the  best  out  of 
bis  machine  than  the  people  who  have  been 
,  using  computers  for  years.  Computers  are 
no  panacea  for  Improving  btislness  perform- 
ance, and  used  badly  they  will  make  bad 
worse.  That  can  be  avoided  by  more  atten- 
tion to  education  in  the  xae  of  computers 
and  discipline  when  they  are  in  use. 
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200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  US 
MARINE  CORPS 


HON.  JIM  LLOYD 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
U.8.  Marine  Corps  on  this,  their  200th 
anniversary. 

The  Marines  represent  the  spirit  of  the 
United  States.  They  embody  the  principle 
that  freedom  and  democracy  are  inalien- 
able rights,  and  are  to  be  defended  at  all 
times  and  at  all  costs.  In  their  200  years, 
Marines  have  always  been  at  the  ready  to 
defend  freedom  around  the  world. 

The  concept  of  the  Marines,  a  versatile 
fighting  force  equally  at  home  In  the 
water  as  on  land,  has  proven  to  be  a  most 
necessary  element  in  the  total  makeup 
of  our  military  forces.  We  are  strong  as 
a  nation  today,  in  no  small  measure,  be- 
cause of  the  Marines,  and  the  Nation  is 
grateful. 

The  Marines  are  a  proud  group,  and 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  associate  with 
many  in  the  Marine  Corps  for  more  than 
30  years. 

I  congratulate  the  Marines  in  their 
200th  year  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
and  constituents,  and  I  believe  the  spirit 
and  tradition  of  the  Marines  can  be 
summed  up  with  the  inscription  on  the 
Iwo  Jima  Marine  Memorial  statue: 

"Uncommon  valor  was  a  common 
virtue." 
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STOP  THE  ROT 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF   BHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  will  recall,  on  October  31.  we  debated 
and  passed  the  bill  H.R.  10024,  subse- 
quently adopting  S.  1281.  as  amended  by 
the  House.  Increased  public  awareness 
of  the  arbitrary  disinvestment  of  entire 
neighborhoods,  commonly  known  as 
"redlining,"  by  some  financial  institu- 
tions, led  to  the  adoption  of  title  HI, 
which  requires  financial  institutions  to 
publicly  disclose  home  moi-tgage  lending 
practices.  As  was  evident  from  the  floor 
debate  on  title  III,  the  disclosure  Infor- 
mation required  will  assist  both  public 
oCQcials  and  private  citizens  to  identify 
the  beginning  stages  of  "redlining,"  the 
point  at  which  a  neighborhood  can  be 
saved. 

As  we  prepare  to  go  to  conference  on 
S.  1281,  I  thought  my  colleagues  would 
find  of  Interest  a  very  timely  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  November/ De- 
cember 1975  issue  of  Trial,  published  by 
The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America.  The  article,  appearing  as  a 
message  from  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Ward  Wagner.  Jr..  is  entitled 
"Stop  the  Rot"  and  quite  convincingly 
favors  "redlining"  disclosure  laws'.  I 
commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues,  as 
follows: 

"Stop  the  Rot" 
(By  Ward  Wagner,  Jr) 
"Redlining"  Is  said  to  occur  when  a  bank 
official  draws  a  line  around  a  geographic  area 
of  a  city  which  he  believes  Is  In  decline. 
Thereafter,  the  bank  will  automatically  r«- 
fuse  mortgages  and  home  Improvement  loans 
for  property  located  within  the  "redllned" 
area,  despite  the  financial  ability  of  the 
owner  or  the  condition  of  the  property. 
Other  banks  in  the  area  will  also  "redllne" 
the  section  and  the  homeowner  will  have 
no  place  to  turn. 

Bankers  deny  that  they  "redllne."  They 
say  they  have  valid  reasons  for  refusing 
loans  in  certain  areas.  They  call  this  "urban 
disinvestment"  and  claim  that  thl<;  occurs 
after  decline  has  set  in  and  Is  more  of  a 
^mptom  than  the  cause  ot  the  decline. 

However,  many  community  groups  suspect 
their  neighborhoods  are  being  arbitrarily 
"redllned."  They  have  formed  an  organiza- 
tion called  National  People's  Action  on 
Housing,  with  chapters  in  39  states  and  104 
urban  areas. 

Some  of  these  neighborhood  groups  are 
fighting  back  with  a  technique  called 
"greenllnlng."  Group  members  use  the 
threat  of  mass  withdrawal  of  their  deposits 
to  force  the  bank  into  releasing  mortgage 
money  to  their  neighborhoods. 

They  seek  full  disclosure  of  mortgage  lend- 
ing practlcee.  mortgage  terms  similar  to  those 
available  In  better-off  neighborhoods  and 
open  disclosure  of  a  bank's  willingness  to 
make  housing  loans  to  neighborhood  de- 
positors. 

Bankers  respond  by  saying  the  activists 
are  naive  and  that  depositors  will  pull  their 
money  out  If  they  think  the  bank  is  mak- 
ing risky  loans.  Moreover,  bankers  believe 
that  interference  In  their  lending  policies  is 
a  threat  to  the  free  flow  of  capital  and  the 
beginning  of  credit  allocation  (credit  ration- 
ing). And  they  don't  like  that  at  all. 
A  bill  (S.  1281)  disigned  to  disclose  the  ex- 
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latence  of  "redlining"  was  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate lately.  The  bill  requires  banks  to  disclose 
the  mortgage  and  rehabilitation  loans  they 
make  within  each  zip  code  area  of  a  city  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wlsc.),  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  has  said,  "Perfectly  sound  neigh- 
borhoods are  dying  premature  death  for  lack 
of  mortgage  credit  ...  If  it  [  "redlining' j 
exists  let  us  report  it  ...  let  us  do  some- 
thing about  It.  What  we  are  asking  to  do 
about  It  is  very  mild  ...  Let  it  be  known,  so 
that  a  depositor  will  know  when  he  puts  his 
deposit  in  a  bank  whether  or  not  that  bank 
is  discriminating  against  his  own  neighbor- 
hood ..." 

The  AFL-CIO,  the  US  Conference  of  May- 
ors,  and  consumer  and  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions backed  the  measure. 

Few  states  have  any  laws  against  "redlin- 
ing.". Those  that  do  are  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, and  California. 

House  Banking  chairman  Henry  S.  Reuss 
(D-Wlsc.)  has  said  that  the  subiirbs  will  in- 
herit the  housing  blight  of  the  central  cities 
unless  attempts  are  made  to  "stop  the  rot." 
"Reuss  told  the  Conference  on  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation  that  by  rejlivenatlng  de- 
teriorating inner  city  neighborhoods  the  gov- 
ernment can  help  encourage  a  return  to  the 
central  cities  where  there  already  la  an  ample 
supply  of  sound  housing  and  an  infrastruc- 
ture of  faclUtles."  the  Boston  Globe  reported. 
"Redlining"  is  a  Draconian  solution  to  the 
problems  of  declining  neighborhoods.  It  can 
lead  to  the  abandonment  of  entire 
neighborhoods. 

The  individual  homeowner  faced  with  re- 
fusal of  mortgage  and  rehabilitation  loans 
merely  because  he  lives  In  a  certain  area  Is  at 
a  considerable  disadvantage.  It  is  only  fair 
that  he  be  given  a  chance  to  try  to  reverse 
this  practice. 

If  "redlining"  disclosure  laws  give  him  that 
chance,  they  should  be  encouraged. 


MASSACHUSETTS  GUN  LAW  HAS 
LITTLE  EFFECT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  news  story  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  November  10.  entitled 
"Mass.  Gun  Law  Has  Little  Efifect."  The 
Massachusetts  law.  which  features  man- 
datory sentences  for  the  Illegal  use  of 
handguns,  was  widely  heralded  when  it 
went  Into  effect  6  months  ago  as  a  tough- 
minded  approach  to  this  country's  hand- 
gun problem.  But  the  early  results  show 
clearly  that  the  new  law  has  had  vir- 
tually no  Impact  on  the  problem,  and 
further  underscores  the  necessity  of  a 
Federal  law  that  will— one  that  bans 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  hand- 
guns, except  for  the  police,  military,  and 
licensed  pistol  clubs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  the 
Washington  Post  newsstory. 

Mass.  Gun  Law  Has  Little  Effect 
(By  Edward  Schumacher) 

Boston. — The  toughest  gun  control  law 
in  the  nation,  a  Massachusetts  statute  that 
mandates  an  automatic  one-year  prison 
sentence  for  carrying  a  handgun  without  a 
license,  has  had  little  effect  here  in  its  first 
six  months. 
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According  to  Boston  Police  Department 
figures,  the  number  of  reported  murders, 
robberies,  and  assaults  committed  with  a 
handgun  from  April,  when  the  law  was  im- 
plemented, through  September  is  about  the 
same  as  the  number  in  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Twenty-six  of  61  murders  were  committed 
with  handguns  in  that  period  this  year 
compared  with  26  of  69  last  year.  The  armed 
robberies  decreased  slightly  from  953  to  939 
and  assaults  with  guns  decreased  from  313 
to  261,  drops  that  police  officials  say  are  too 
small  to  be  significant  or  to  attribute  to  any 
one  factor. 

The  law  was  rushed  through  the  legisla- 
ture last  year  with  the  support  of  most  gun 
clubs  and  police  associations  in  the  state, 
but  its  strongest  detractors  have  been  some 
of  the  state's  leading  gun-control  advocates, 
who  argue  that  mandatory  sentences  are 
ineffective. 

Ernest  Windsor,  a  staff  attorney  for  the 
Massachusetts  Law  Reform  Institute,  said 
also  that  the  mandatory  provision  "perverts 
the  Judicial  system"  by  forcing  Judges  either 
to  Impose  prison  terms  or  circumvent  the 
law  when  mercy  seems  more  appropriate. 

For  example  in  August  Bessie  Stanton,  a 


70-year-old  evangelist  who  was  arrested  for 
having  a  derringer  in  her  shopping  bag,  was 
released  after  the  Judge  ruled  that  the  search 
was  Illegal. 

The  number  of  arrests  and  convictions  in 
the  state  under  the  law  has  not  been  com- 
piled yet,  state  police  and  court  officials  say. 

But  now  the  law  is  being  chaUenged  in 
the  courts  as  unconstitutional,  and  even  the 
state  chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  gun  control, 
is  likely  to  Join  the  case  to  argue  that  It  vio- 
lates both  the  state  and  national  constitu- 
tions, a  spokesman  for  the  organization  said. 

The  case  Involves  Angelo  Jackson,  20,  who 
was  arrested  in  Boston  for  carrying  a  hand- 
gun without  a  license.  Defense  attorney  Law- 
rence A.  Shubow  argued  in  Suffolk  County 
Superior  Court  for  dismissal  on  grounds  that 
the  mandatory  sentence  violates  the  power 
of  the  state  Judiciary,  is  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishment"  for  simply  not  getting  a  li- 
cense, and  violates  the  defendant's  protec- 
tion under  due  process  of  law  by  not  requir- 
ing proof  of  criminal  intent. 

But  Suffolk  County  Assistant  District  At- 
torney Richard  Voke  argued  that  mandatory 
sentences  are  required  for  other  crimes  such 
as  breaking  food  and  drug  regulations  that 
do  not  require  a  criminal  intent.  He  added 


in  an  interview  that  "the  certainty  of  pun- 
ishment is  necessary  as  a  deteirent." 

Boston  Police  Commissioner  Robert  J.  dl- 
Orazia,  who  wants  to  ban  hEuidguns,  says 
the  new  penalty  law  has  "no  deterrent  elTect 
whatsoever." 

"It  is  another  half-way  measure  that  tries 
to  satisfy  the  anti-gun  control  lobby."  he 
said.  "But  if  someone  wants  to  use  a  weapon, 
he's  going  to  use  it." 

DlGrazla  is  leading  a  petition  drive  to  place 
a  proposal  on  the  state  ballot  next  year  that 
would  ban  hundguns  from  all  but  the  police 
and  military.  A  legislative  aide  to  Gov.  Mi- 
chael S.  Dukakis  said  the  governor  "in  all 
likelihood"  will  also  seek  a  law  next  year  to 
ban  handguns. 

A  number  of  federal  gun-control  bUls  are 
belhg  considered  in  Congress.  The  gun-con- 
trol proposals  submitted  by  the  Ford  admin- 
istration would  ban  so-called  "Saturday 
night  specials"  and  impKjee  a  mandatory  one- 
year  prison  sentence  for  federal  felonies  com- 
mitted with  a  gun. 

A  national  Gallup  Poll  released  recently  on 
the  Massachusetts  law  reported  that  nearly 
80  per  cent  of  the  people  surveyed  approved 
of  licenses  to  carry  a  handgun  and  53  per 
cent  approved  of  the  mandatory  one-year 
prison  sentence  for  not  having  the  Ucense. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life. — 
Psalms  27:  1. 

Eternal  Spirit,  the  light  of  all 
that  Is  true,  the  strength  of  all  that 
is  good,  and  the  glory  of  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful, we  lift  our  hearts  imto  Thee  that  we 
may  receive  love,  power,  and  wisdom  suf- 
ficient for  the  needs  of  this  day.  Help  us 
to  live  in  the  light,  to  be  ruled  by  the 
right,  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  wise, 
and  to  share  our  strength  with  others 
that  we  may  play  our  full  part  in  the 
life  of  these  troubled  times.  May  we  now 
and  always  think  clearly,  plan  creatively, 
speak  confidently,  and  act  courageously 
that  this  day  may  be  a  better  day  be- 
cause of  our  devotion  to  duty  and  to 
Deity. 

May  Thy  Spirit  enter  the  lives  of  all 
people,  delivering  them  from  bitterness, 
malice,  and  ill  will  and  leading  them  to 
live  together  in  peace,  with  good  will  for 
all. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 
""Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  10585.  An  act  to  Increase  tha  tempo- 
rary debt  limitation  until  March  15,   1976. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1517) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs;  International  organizations,  con- 
ferences, and  commissions;  information 
and  cultural  exchanges;  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  5247)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  a  local  public  works  capital 
development  and  Investment  program," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Bttrdick,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Buckley,  Mr.  McClttre.  Mr.  Roth,  and 
Mr.  Javits  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4073)  entitled  "An  act  to 
extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  for  an  additional 
2-fiscal-year  period."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Mxjskie,  Mr.  Montota, 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Stafford, 
and  Mr.  McClure  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  CURRENCY  AND  HOUS- 
ING TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  S.  2327 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report  to  accomnany  the  bill  S.  2327,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  of  1974. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ERA  DEFEAT  MAY  BE  A  BOON  TO 
WOMANHOOD 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address -the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  it  seems,  sifter  the 
voting  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
may  very  well  go  down  the  drain.  And  In 
truth,  this  may  be  a  boon  to  all  woman- 
kind. 

And  actually,  it  would  free  all  men 
from  many  burdens  they  bear. 

I  recall  the  toast: 

Here's  to  the  Garden  of  Eden 

Which  Adam  was  always  a-weedin'. 

Tin  Eve  by  mistake 

Got  bit  by  a  snake 

Who  on  the  ripe  pippins  was  feedin'. 

Then  a  longin'   it  seemed   to  possess  her. 

For  clothing  sufficient  to  dress  her; 

And  ever  since  then 

It's  been  up  to  us  men 

To  pay  for  her  dresses — God  bless  her! 

Here's   to   Solomon   and   David,   with   their 

merry,  merry  lives. 
And  their  many,  many  girl  friends  and  their 

many,  many  wives. 
Till  old  age  came  a-creepin'  with  its  many, 

many  qualms. 
Then  Solomon  wrote  the  Proverbs  and  David 

wrote  the  Psalms. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1281,  HOME  MORTGAGE  DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1281)  to  im- 
prove public  understanding  of  the  role 
of  depository  Institutions  in  home  fi- 
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nancing,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^ntleman  from  Wis- 
consin? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Rruss.  St  Germain,  Annitszio,  Barhxtt, 
Pattehson  of  California.  RonssELOT,  and 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

Abdnor  ' 
Ambro 

Andrewa,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.Dftk. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
BmUUo 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bell 

Bergland 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Broyhlll 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Coixnan 
Cotter 
Dent 
Dlggs 

Diuican.  Oreg. 
Eckhardt 
Erienbom 
Esch 

Eahleman 
Wiry 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  333 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


[Roll  No.  700] 

Plynt 

Obey 

Foley 

O'NeUl 

Pord.  Mich. 

Pattlson,  N.Y 

Fraser 

Peyser 

Oaydos 

Pickle 

Olalmo 

Quillen 

Hagedorn 

Rhodes 

Haminer- 

Ktegle 

schmidt 

Risenhoover 

Harrington 

Roberts 

Hays,  Ohio 

Rogers 

Hubert 

Roncallo 

Heinz 

Rosenthal 

Horton 

Roybal 

Howard 

Runnels 

Jacobs 

St  Germain 

Jannan 

Scheuer 

Karth 

Shiister 

Keys 

Slkes 

Landrum 

Stanton, 

Lent 

James  V. 

Lujan 

Stark 

McClory 

Steelman 

McEwen 

Stephens 

Macdonald 

TeagT.ie 

Martin 

Thompson 

Mathls 

Tsongas 

Matsunaga 

Udall 

Metcalfe 

Van  Deerlln 

Mil  ford 

Waxman 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Whalen 

Mo«her 

Wydler 

Moss 

Zeferettl 

Murphy.  NY. 

Nichols 

FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  t^e  Senate  had  passed  a 
bill  of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2667.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 


OREETINOS  AND  BEST  WISHES  TO 
MRS.  MAMIE  EISENHOWER  ON 
HER  79TH  BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  our 
colleagues  will  want  to  Join  me  today  in 
offering  our  very  warmest  greetings  and 
best  wishes  to  the  ever- gracious  and 
warm  former  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Mamie 
Eisenhower,  on  the  occasion  of  her  79th 
birthday. 

She  was  a  wonderful  First  Lady,  and 
the  great  admiration  I  have  for  those 
who  have  succeeded  her  in  that  position 
cannot  diminish  the  special  feeling  I 
shall  always  have  for  her,  remembering 
as  I  do  that  it  was  she  who  first  wel- 
comed me  to  the  White  House  when  I 
was  a  freshman  Congressman  back  in 
1957. 

The  great  good  humor  and  sunny  dis- 
position that  she  has  always  displayed 
have  made  her  a  favorite  of  the  American 
people,  even  as  her  husband  was.  America 
loves  Mamie,  and  for  good  reason. 

She  was  bom  in  Boone,  Iowa,  79  years 
ago  today,  the  second  of  foiur  daughters 
In  the  family  of  John  Doud,  a  prosperous 
meatpacker.  She  married  Lt.  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  in  1916  and  spent  the  en- 
suing decades  as  an  Army  wife,  constant- 
ly packing  and  unpacking,  constantly 
moving  from  post  to  post.  The  White 
House  was  their  home  for  longer  than 
any  had  been  before,  and  the  farm  at 
Gettysburg  where  she  now  lives  is  the 
only  home  they  ever  owned  themselves. 

In  her  retirement,  she  finds  content- 
ment I  am  sure  in  knowing  the  warmth 
that  the  whole  Nation  feels  for  her,  and 
it  is  in  token  demonstration  of  that 
warmth  that  I  offer  these  birthday  greet- 
ings to  her  on  her  special  day. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  2667,  EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM 
ALLOCATION  ACT  EXTENSION 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2667) 
to  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleiun  Al- 
location Act  of  1973,  and  I  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  back  in  Septem- 
ber, almost  29  days  after  the  controls 
had  expired,  a  similar,  very  similar 
unanimous-consent  request  was  run 
through  the  House  when  there  were 
about  12  or  14  people  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  coimtry  was  in  any  great  jeop- 
ardy in  that  period  of  time.  I  under- 
stand this  extension  is  being  asked  for 
simply  because  we  have  a  conference  re- 
port before  us.  But  the  last  time  we  were 
asked  to  extend  controls — and  1  do  not 
happen  to  be  for  controls,  but  I  went 
along  with  it  the  last  time — was  because 
we  were  promised,  and  the  President  was 
promised  that  there  was  going  to  be 
something  on  his  desk. 

Here  we  are  at  the  final  hour  again 
being  asked  Co  extend  these  controls  for 
another  15  dkys,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  got  along  pretty  well 
in  those  29  days,  and  we  would  probably 
get  alone  fine  if  this  would  come  up  on 
the  calendar. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
respect  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Ketchum),  but  I 
would  say  we  did  go  through  a  period 
after  the  last  expiration  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  for  some- 
thing like  29  days,  when  we  had  no  ex- 
tension of  the  Act,  and  it  was  29  days 
of  confusion  and  doubt  as  to  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  the  price  of  pel^- 
leum  products.  Industry  was  dlscom- 
bobulated,  consumers  were  discombobu- 
lated,  and  those  who  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  administration  of  the  legis- 
lation were  also  concerned  about  what 
they  were  supposed  to  do  in  that  period 
of  time. 

We  are  trying  to  avoid  that  at  this 
period  because — and  the  gentleman  has 
perhaps  some  right  to  be  concerned 
about  this — the  Congress  has  not  gotten 
around  to  completing  action  on  more 
comprehensive  legislation  by  the  dead- 
line which  we  now  have  before  us,  the 
15th  of  November. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  do  not 
have  a  conference  report  before  us  at  this 
moment,  because  even  though  the  con- 
ference has  completed  its  work  it  is  go- 
ing to  require  the  staff  another  few  days 
to  put  together  the  agreements  that  have 
been  reached  in  the  conference  in  formal 
language  so  the  House  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  study  what  the  conference 
did  and  take  rational  action  on  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  some  of  us 
who  were  on  that  conference  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  with  the  President 
and  suggested  to  him — and  he  agreed 
that  it  was  prudent — that  we  have  a 
straight,  simple  extension  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  until  the 
15th  of  November.  This  would  allow  the 
Congress  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  before  it  the  legislation  that  came 
out  of  the  conference  as  it  it  written  down 
and  will  become  law,  and  so  that  the 
President  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
sit  down  and  look  at  that  legislation  and 
determine,  after  the  Congress  has  acted 
and  given  all  the  votes  on  the  legisla- 
tion— I  assume  the  House  will  pass  it  and 
I  assume  the  Senate  will  pass  it— that 
Srater  he  had  that  legislation  put  before 
him  he  would  have  the  time  to  study  it 
and  make  a  determination  as  to  wheth- 
er he  would  veto  it. 

So  this  simple  extension  is  designed 
only  to  cover  that  period  imtil  the  15th 
of  December,  by  which  time  those  tilings  - 
should  have  occurred.  The  House  and 
the  Senate  will  have  been  able  to  act,  the 
President  will  have  been  able  to  act.  and 
during  that  time  the  same  rules  that  have 
been  applied  over  the  last  several  months 
will  continue  to  apply  and  we  will  not  go 
through  that  doubtful  period  of  29  days 
that  we  had  before  when  the  indust^, 
the  producers,  the  consumers,  the 
marketers,  and  the  administrators  of  the 
program  did  not  really  know  what  the 
rules  were. 

That  is  all  this  is.  It  Is  not  anything 
else,  and  there  is  nothing  tric^  about  it. 
It  has  been  agreed  upon  by  Senator  Fan- 
nin and  the  leaders  on  the  majority  side 
in  the  Senate.  The  gentleman  from  West 
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Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell),  and  I 
agreed  on  it  in  the  House,  and  the  Presi- 
dent agreed  to  the  simple  extension  last 
night  as  a  matter  of  merit. 

I  see  no  reason  not  to  go  ahead  and 
have  the  extension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  points  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ketchum)  are  perfectly  appropriate, 
that  it  would  have  been  nice  if  we  had 
gotten  this  Job  done  so  we  would  not  have 
to  do  this  and  we  would  have  a  decision 
up  or  down  on  whether  or  not  we  were 
going  to  have  any  kind  of  continuing  leg- 
islation. But,  unfortunately,  the  time  ran 
out  on  us  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
only  say  that  we  have  been  up  and  down 
this  hill  since  1973.  While  I,  of  course, 
have  great  respect  for  the  opinions  and 
decisions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  sure  that  the  body  is  not 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  President's 
assistants  have  been  privy  to  every  con- 
versati6n  that  has  gone  on  regarding  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  we  got  by  for  30  days  without 
these  controls  last  fall,  earlier  in  the  fall, 
and  I  think  we  would  get  by  fine  if  we 
got  rid  of  all  this  foolishness  about  con- 
trolling prices  and  go  back  to  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Ketchum)  does  not  in- 
tend to  object,  I  can  assure  him  that  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  does.    " 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Shaker,  I  shall 
object,  but  first  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia 
that  this  only  prolongs  the  matter  for 
these  few  days.  All  I  ask  is  that  we  be 
aUowed  to  bring  the  bill  up  and  discuss 
the  merits  of  it.  I  am  not  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  pass  the  bill  but 
only  that  we  have  a  chance  to  talk  about 
it  and  go  into  its  merits.  If  it  is  needed, 
we  could  have  a  vote  on  the  bill.  Other- 
wise, we  will  have  to  put  it  off  until 
Monday. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  by 
accommodating  us  and  allowing  us  to  do 
this,  he  would  be  doing  a  service  for 
America  now;  he  would  not  just  be  say- 
ing we  are  going  to  let  these  things  hap- 
pen, because  maybe  certain  things  could 
happen  in  the  interval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  much  time  has 
been  put  into  this  bill.  There  were  days 
and  days  and  d^ys  and  even  nights  spent 
during  conference.  It  was  a  hard  bill  to 
come  up  wiUi.  but  I  think  we  have  a  bill 
now  that  the  President  will  sign.  It  is  a 
good  bill,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  let  us  discuss  it  here  today, 
bring  out  the  merits  of  the  bill,  and  then 
perhaps  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  must  say 


that  I  resent  the  implication  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  I  would 
do  anything  to  damage  the  United  States 
of  America.  That  bothers  me  a  great 
deal. 

This  whole  procedure  bothers  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  do  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  CONSIDERA- 
TION NEXT  WEEK  OF  S.  2667. 
EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLO- 
CATION ACT  EXTENSION 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  ask 
for  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  because  these  comments  re- 
late very  directly  to  matters  of  concern  to 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be  noted  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  that  the  legisla- 
tion concerning  which  the  unanimous 
consent  request  has  just  been  objected  to 
is  scheduled  for  consideration  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  on  Monday  next,  and 
we  will  have  an  opportimity  to  vote  on 
that  bill  at  that  particular  time. 

I  make  this  announcement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  partly  to  notify  my  colleagues 
and  partly  to  serve  notice  on  the  industry 
and  other  affected  persons  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Congress  to  see  to  it  that 
this  act  do  be  exended  and  that  there 
not  be  a  hiatus  with  regard  to  th»  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  I  do  this  in  order  to 
make  it  very  plain  that  no  person  may 
escape  his  responsibilities  under  this 
statute  because  there  will  be  a  day  or  so 
in  time  during  which  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Act  will  not  be  in  being. 

I  would  refer  any  Interested  parties  to 
debate  on  this  point  at  the  time  that  the 
House  had  the  previous  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
before  us.  Court  cases  carry  warnings 
interpreting  statutes  expiring  and  then 
extended  under  circumstances  such  as 
now  before  the  House. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  know  what  the 
reports  of  the  committee  are? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman. Mr.  Speaker,  the  reports  that 
will  be  submitted,  I  expect,  based  on  a 
meeting  this  afternoon,  will  be  those  on 
H.R.  10481  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing; Currency,  and  Housing  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  entitled, 
"The  Intergovernmental  Emergency  As- 

cicfro "rjpp  Act  " 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Is  this  the  bill  which  Is 
Intended  to  aid  New  York  City? 


Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5512.  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGE  SYSTEM  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  797  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  797 
ResolveA,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5512) 
to  amend  the  National  Wildlife  Ref\ige  Sys- 
tem Administration  Act  of  1966.  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlnnan  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Lott),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  time  there  was 
some  controversy  over  the  matter 
of  the  rule  because  of  a  jurisdictional 
conflict.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  contro- 
versy has  subsided.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  opposition  to  the  rule;  and  therefore, 
since  it  is  an  open,  1-hour  rule,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  797  is 
the  rule  making  it  in  order  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5512,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem Administration  Act  Amendments  of 
1975.  The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate  and  makes  in  order  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  now  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  under  the  5-mlnute 
rule. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
assist  in  protecting  and  conserving  the 
flsh  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  Nation. 
To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  bill  provides 
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that  all  areas  which  are  Included  In  the 
NatlMial  WUdllfe  Refuge  System  as  of 
January  1.  1975,  and  thereafter  shall 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  Syst«n,  and 
in  general  -cannot  be  transferred  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  except  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  Congress.  Additionally,  the 
legislation  would  require  that  all  areas 
within  the  System  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  through  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  except 
for  the  Kofa,  Charles  M.  Russell,  and 
Charles  Sheldon  Ranges,  which  could 
continue  to  be  jointly  administered  by 
the  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule  for 
consideration  of  an  Important  piece  of 
conservation  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  POR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  10031,  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1975 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  860  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  860 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
,  w  °^  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
or  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HR  10031) 
to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  '950 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
troued  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Currency  and  Housing,  the  bUl  shall  be  lead 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Dill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto 
to  fln&l  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  HR.  10031.  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  shall  be  dls- 
♦?*^o^'"°™  *^*  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  8.  1537,  and  It  shall  then  be  In  order 
in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  eftAr 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  HJl.  10031  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakltt)  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

,-**'•.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  n- 
Ilnote  (Mr.  Anderson),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  makes  in 
order  House  ctmsIderaUon  of  HJl.  10031, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950. 

This  is  an  open  rule  providing  l  hour  of 
^neral  debate.  It  waives  no  Rules  of  the 
House  and  provides  for  the  bill— together 
with  any  amendments  adopted— to  be  in- 
sured under  the  number  of  a  similar  blD 
already  acted  on  by  the  other  body 


The  bill  has  been  proposed  because 
many  of  the  programs  necessary  to  pro- 
vide defense  preparedness  would  violate 
antitrust  laws. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  will  en- 
able defense  contractors  to  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  for  supplying  our 
Nation's  defense  needs  in  times  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

While  this  could  be  dangerous,  the 
committee  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
provide  safeguards  against  abuses.  The 
committee  has  worked  very  closely  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  avoid 
any  jurisdictional  question  and  gain  the 
benefit  of  that  committee's  vast  back- 
ground in  the  area  of  antitrust  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  860  so  that  the  House  may 
work  its  will  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinos.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  860  is  a 
1-hour  open  rule  making  in  order  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  10031,  the 
Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of 
1975.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  for  a  change  we  have  a  very 
clean  and  simple  rule,  unfettered  and 
uncomplicated  by  waivers  or  special  pref- 
erences or  procedures  for  the  considera- 
tion of  committee  amendments,  or  sub- 
stitutes or  extraneous  matters.  This  is 
also  a  noncontroversial  bill  and  rule.  The 
bill  was  reported  from  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  by  a  voice  vote  and 
there  are  no  minority  views  in  the  report. 
In  the  Rules  Committee  we  heard  sup- 
portive testimony  from  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnson)  . 
The  rule  was  adopted  on  a  unanimous 
voice  vote.  The  administration  supports 
this  bill.  I  make  all  these  points  because 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  bring  such  a  re- 
freshingly clean,  simple,  and  noncontro- 
versial matter  to  the  floor  on  a  Priday, 
after  the  week  we  have  just  been  through. 
Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10031  would  extend 
for  2  years  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  as  amended.  This  act  provides  the 
authority   for   a   niunber   of  programs 
aimed  at  mahitainlng  the  national  de- 
fense industrial  production  base,  at  pre- 
paring mobilization  programs,  at  provid- 
ing uniform  cost  accounting  standards 
for  contractors,  and  at  examining  na- 
tional policy  with  regard  to  materials 
suppUes  and  shortages.  This  biU  also  con- 
tains amendments  to  section  708  of  DPA 
which  provides  authority  for  granting 
immunity  from  antitrust  action  to  volim- 
tary  agreements,  which   the  President 
may  request  from  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, financing,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
other  interests  in  order  to  further  the 
objectives  of  this  act.  The  amendments 
contained     in     this     bill    provide    for 
strengthened  procedural  safeguards  for 
the   development   of   volimtary   agree- 
ments, in  order  that  exemptions  from 
antitrust  immunity  may  not  be  granted 
without  adequate  assurance  that  they 
are  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  In  this  regard,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  committee  report 
contains  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of 


the  House  Judiciary  Committee  noting 
that  these  amendments  are  actually 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee. However,  the  chairman  goes  on  to 
note  in  his  letter  that  he  has  been  con- 
sulted on  the  matter  and  approves  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  conclude  my 
remarks,  I  do  want  to  indicate  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  my  colleagues  that  I 
Intend  to  offer  a  simple  amendment  to 
this  bill  which  would  require  the  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Board  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  cost-benefit  analysis 
of  any  proposed  standard  or  major  rule 
or   regulation   it  promulgates   or  pre- 
scribes. I  think  this  is  necessary  because 
the  Board  is  imder  the  legislative  rath- 
er than  the  executive  branch  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  the  inflationary  im- 
pact statement  requirements  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11821.  My  amendment  in 
effect  extends  the  requirements  of  that 
Executive  order  to  the  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board.  It  is  especially  Impor- 
tant that  we  In  the  Congress  have  such 
information  since  we  are  now  required 
by  law  to  review  each  standard,  rule  and 
regulation  and,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion  may   disapprove   such   standards, 
rules  and  regulations.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  on  this  amendment  at  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  860  so  that 
the  House  may  work  its  will  on  this  bill. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  SYS- 
TEM ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  5512)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMriTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5512,  with 
Mr.  Yates  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sm,Li- 
VAN)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
PoRSYTHE)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Mlssoiul  (Mrs.  Sullivan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  primary  purpose 
of  H.R.  5512  is  to  make  clear  what  my 
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committee  has  always  contended  the  law 
to  be,  that  all  units  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  are  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Hsh  and  Wildlife 
Service.  In  fact,  we  were  satisfied  that 
this  was  the  case  imtil  February  of  tbds 
year  when  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Intenor,  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Issued  a 
secretarial  order  proposing  to  place 
three  game  ranges  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  United  States  under  sole  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
The  ranges  involved  were  the  Kofa  in 
Arizona,  the  Charles  Sheldon  In  Nevada 
and  Oregon,  and  the  C^iarles  M.  Russell 
in  Montana. 

Naturally,  this  caused  the  members 
of  my  committee  great  concern  when  we 
heard  about  this  secretarial  order  since 
my  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  jurisdiction  over  all  units 
in  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System — 
of  which  these  three  ranges  are  a  part — 
and  we  had  not  been  consulted  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  staff  on  these  transfers. 
We  also  heard  that  if  the  Secretary  was 
successful  in  placing  BLM  in  the  sole 
control  of  these  ranges,  it  would  be 
merely  a  matter  of  time  before  other 
such  transfers  would  follow. 

In  order  to  correct  this  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  law,  my  committee  decided 
to  report,  and  did  report,  H.R.  5512 
which  in  general  woiUd  prevent  any 
transfers  of  this  nature  from  taking 
place  in  the  future.  In  fact,  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975.  all  units  in  the  system,  as 
well  as  those  hereafter  added  to  the  sys- 
tem, would  be  required  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  through  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service;  however,  with 
respect  to  the  three  ranges  proposed  to 
be  placed  under  the  sole  management  of 
BLM,  the  legislation  would  allow  the 
Secretary  to  jointly  manage  these  areas 
through  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice and  BLM,  just  as  they  have  been 
managed  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation.  It  was  reported  by  my  com- 
mittee unanimously,  and  it  has  the 
strong  support  of  every  major  national 
wildlife,  conservation,  and  envlroiunen- 
tal  organization  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  its  prompt  pas- 
sage. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee that  reported  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Legcett,  for  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume, who  will  explain  the  legislation  In 
more  detail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  that  reported  this  leg- 
islation, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Legcett)  who  will  explain  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
5512  has  as  its  purpose  to  assist  In  pro- 
tecting and  conserving  the  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  of  this  Nation. 

Briefly  explained,  the  legislation  would 
provide  that  all  areas  which  were  In- 
cluded In  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  as  of  January  1,  1975.  would 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  system  and, 
in  general,  could  not  be  transferred  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  except  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  Congress.  In  addition,  the  leg- 


islation would  require  all  areas  within 
the  system  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  However, 
an  exception  would  be  made  with  respect 
to  those  areas  within  the  system  as  of 
January  1,  1975,  that  were  jointly  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  through  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  an- 
other Federal  agency — such  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management — or  a  State 
govenrnaental  agency  so  as  to  allow  such 
joint  administration  to  continue. 

Also,  the  legislation  would  reqiiire  the 
Secretary,  when  disposing  of  lands  ac- 
quired with  funds  from  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund,  to  collect  the 
fair  market  value  or  the  acquisition  costs 
of  such  lands,  whichever  is  greater.  Pres- 
ent law  only  requires  the  acquisition 
costs  to  be  collected,  whatever  that 
might  be,  even  though  the  lands  may 
have  appreciated  in  value  considerably 
since  the  date  of  acquisition.  In  addi- 
tion, the  legislation  would  prohibit  the 
transfer  of  any  such  lands  in  the  future 
by  the  Secretary  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Commission.  Present  law  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  only  consult  with 
the  Commission  before  disposing  of  such 
lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation  by  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Reuss. 
and  myself  was  prompted  by  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  February  of  this  year  pursuant 
to  a  secretarial  order,  that  effective 
July  1, 1975,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment would  assume  sole  management 
authority  for  the  Charles  Sheldon  Ante- 
lope Range  in  Nevada  and  Oregon,  the 
Charles  M.  Russel  Wildlife  Range  hi 
Montana,  and  the  Kofa  Game  Range  in 
Arizona. 

Since  the  creation  in  the  1930's  by 
President  Roosevelt,  these  wildlife  ranges 
have  been  included  as  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  and  have 
been  jointly  administered  by"  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  two  agen- 
cies within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  lands 
within  the  System,  Including  these 
ranges,  have  been  set  aside  primarily  to 
protect  the  resident  wildlife  and  theh- 
habitat.  My  subcommittee  Is  fearful  that. 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  succeeds 
In  transferring  sole  management  re- 
sponsibility of  these  ranges  to  BLM, 
wildlife  protection  on  the  ranges  will  be- 
come secondary  and  it  might  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  other  units  within 
the  System  are  transferred  to  BLM.  All 
acknowledge  that  the  law  requires  that 
fish  and  wildlife  be  first  priority  on  these 
three  ranges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  reason  for  this 
concern  Is  that  BLM  has  administered 
these  lands  in  the  past  by  encouraging 
multiple  uses  other  than  fish  and  wildlife. 
It  has  particularly  emphasized  commer- 
cial uses,  such  as  grazing  and  mining, 
which  produce  an  economic  return.  In 
contrast,  the  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
Service's  primary  responsibility  both  by 
law  and  in  fact  Is  to  provide  protection 
for  wildlife  and  for  wildlife  habitat  on 


the  lands  under  Its  jurisdiction.  Conse- 
quently, there  have  been  constant  con- 
flicts between  the  two  agencies  concern- 
ing how  to  manage  these  ranges  because 
of  the  different  emphasis — on  grazing 
and  mining,  on  the  one  hand,  and  wild- 
life on  the  other  irrespective  that  the 
law  requires  fish  and  wildlife  emnhasls. 
Another  reason  for  opposing  the  trans- 
fer of  management  of  these  aresis  to 
BLM  was  that,  in  our  opinion,  such 
transfer  would  constitute  a  major  Fed- 
eral action,  thereby  necessitating  the 
preparation  of  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (C) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  Incidentally,  In  July  of  this  year,  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  a  suit  entitled  the  Wilder- 
ness Society,  et  al.  against  Mr.  Hathaway, 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has 
found  that  an  EIS  should  have  been  filed 
prior  to  the  attempted  transfer  of  these 
areas  to  BLM.  The  court  also  found  that 
failure  to  prepare  an  environmental  as- 
sessment is  contrary  to  the  Department's 
own  regulations.  Tlie  court  issued  an  or- 
der enjoining  the  Secretary  from  affect- 
ing the  proposed  transfer  to  BLM  until 
the  plaintiff's  application  for  a  per- 
manent injunction  has  been  determined 
by  the  court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  is  In 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior that  joint  administration  of  these 
three  ranges  by  BLM  and  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  been  less  than 
satisfactory.  But,  if  such  joint  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  terminated,  the  only  logi- 
cal alternative  for  lands  whose  primary 
purpose  is  wildlife  protection  is  sole  ad- 
ministration by  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  However,  in  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration smd  because  we  recognize  that 
continued  joint  administration  with  all 
its  limitations  would  be  far  superior  to 
the  possible  results  of  sole  management 
by  BLM,  the  committee  included  a  sin- 
gle exception  in  this  legislation  which 
would  permit  continued  joint  administra- 
tion over  these  three  ranges,  if  the  De- 
partment so  desires.  All  other  elements 
of  the  System  would  be  required  to  be 
administered  exclusively  through  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has  the 
the  strong  support  of  some  25  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  as  Indicated  by  a 
telegram  sent  to  the  President  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  yesw  protesting  former  Secre- 
tary Morton's  proposed  transfer  of  these 
three  areas  to  BLM.  The  list  of  these 
organizations  appear  on  pages  3  and  4  of 
the  committee  report  on  this  legislation. 
In  addition,  more  than  50  Members  of 
the  House  have  joined  Congressmen  Din- 
gell. Reuss,  and  myself  in  cosponsorlng 
identical  legislation  to  HH.  5512,  as  in- 
troduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  most 
important  piece  of  conservation  legisla- 
tion and  that  it  should  be  passed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  in  order  that 
the  valuable  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
of  this  Nation  £md  the  habitat  which  sup- 
ports such  resources  are  given  the  protec- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  additional  remarks  concern- 
ing this  legislation. 
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The  ranges  established  by  President 
Roosevelt  In  the  1930*8  by  Executive  or- 
der and  Inclcded  in  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  were  the  Cabeza  Pil- 
eta  Game  Range  in  Arizona,  consisting  of 
861,000  acres;  the  Charles  M.  Russell 
Wildlife  Range  in  Montana,  consisting  of 
1.007,000  acres;  the  Charles  M.  Sheldon 
Antelope  Range  in  Nevada  and  Oregon, 
conntettng  of  541,000  acres;  and  the  Kofa 
Game  Range  in  Arizona,  consisting  of 
660.000  acres. 

The  reason  that  the  ranges  were  with- 
drawn from  the  public  domain  was  to 
segregate  important  wildlife  habitat 
from  the  applicability  of  the  public  land 
laws,  and  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
areas  for  wildlife.  In  doing  this,  the 
ranges  were  placed  imder  the  primary 
jurisdiction  of  the  principal  wildlife 
agency  of  the  1930's — the  U.S.  Biological 
Survey  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  predecessor  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Under  this 
setup,  the  Agriculture  Department  was 
designated  as  the  agency  to  manage  the 
wildlife  values  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  designated  as  the  agency 
to  manage  the  livestock  grazing,  mining, 
and  mineral  leasing. 

As  pointed  out  In  the  Executive  order, 
these  ranges  were  established  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  "conservation  and 
development  of  the  natural  resources  and 
the  protection  and  improvement  of  pub- 
lic grazing  lands  and  natural  resoiu'ces." 
The  order  specifically  stated  that  the 
natural  forage  resources  on  the  ranges 
were  to  be  first  utilized  for  wildlife  and 
the  remainder  made  available  for  do- 
mestic llvestoclE. 

In  1940,  the  fimctions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  the 
units  within  the  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge System  were  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and,  since  that 
time,  all  units  within  the  System  have 
been  administered  solely  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
aftd  Wildlife  Service,  except  for  the  Kofa. 
Sheldon,  and  Russell  Ranges,  which  con- 
tinue to  be  jointly  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  Ca- 
beza Prleta  Range  was  placed  under  sole 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  earlier  this  year. 

In  fact,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  its  report  on  H.R.  8773, 
to  provide  funds  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  fiscal  year  1976,  made 
It  clear  that  joint  management  of  the 
three  ranges  should  continue.  On  page 
14  of  the  report,  the  following  language 
appears: 

.  .  .  that  management  responsibility  for 
tbese  areas  should  be  listed  as  before.  Jointly 
with  the  VS.  Plah  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
committee  directs  that  the  Secretary  not 
transfer  administrative  Jurisdiction  over 
tbese  refuges  to  the  BLM  unless  and  until 
authority  for  such  transfer  is  provided  by 
Vproprlate  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  already 
spoken  on  this  issue  when  it  passed  H.R. 
8773  earlier  this  year.  The  mandate  at 
that  time  was  that  joint  administration 
of  these  areas  should  continue.  Funds 
would  be  appropriated  under  the  leg- 
islation to  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 


Service  and  the  Biu-eau  of  Lsuid  Man- 
agement at  the  same  general  level  of 
funding  as  for  ascal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  5512  Is  in  con- 
formity with  that  legislation  in  that  H.R. 
6512  would  allow  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  at  his  option,  to  continue  the 
joint  administration  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  HM.  5512  would  prevent 
duplication  of  effort  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  units  in  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  and  also  it  would  re- 
sult in  a  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  If  units  of  the  Refuge  System 
were  parceled  out  to  other  agencies  than 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  then  those 
agencies  would  have  to  handle  their  part 
of  the  Refuge  System  separately  through 
the  budget  process,  and  parallel  sets  of 
regulations  for  the  System  would  have 
to  be  established  and  kept  current. 
H.R.  5512  bars  this  unnecessary  and  du- 
plicative efifort  by  assigning  to  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Refuge  System. 

This  saving  is  directly  applicable  to  the 
Kofa,  Sheldon,  and  Russell  wildlife 
ranges,  because  the  proposed  transfer  of 
these  ranges  to  BLM  would  require  ex- 
actly this  kind  of  duplicative  effort  and 
expenditure. 

.  In  addition,  the  biD  stops  the  expenses 
of  urmecessary  Interagency  transfers. 
Whenever  one  Federal  agency  is  ousted 
and  replaced  by  another  Federal  agency, 
the  taxpayers  foot  the  bill  for  the  move- 
ment of  employees  on  and  off  the  area 
in  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  units  In 
the   National   Wildlife   Refuge   System 
were  established  by  administrative  ac- 
tion or  executive  order.  Under  present 
law,  these  could  be  revoked,  modified,  or 
transferred    to    other    agencies    by    a 
unilateral  action  of  the  executive  branch, 
without  even  consulting  the  Congress. 
Just  this  kind  of  unilateral  action  was 
taken  by  the  Interior  Department  In 
February  1975,  in  the  case  of  the  Kofa. 
Sheldon,  and  Russell  Wildlife  Ranges. 
The  Department  planned  to  oust  the 
U.S.   Pish   and   Wildlife   Service   from 
these  large  wildlife  ranges,  which  total 
over  2  million  acres,  and  place  them 
under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  an  agency  with  a 
very  poor  record  of  wildlife  habitat  man- 
agement. According  to  BLM's  own  fig- 
ures as  of   1974,  55  percent  of  BLM- 
managed  big  game  habitat  was  In  un- 
satisfactory condition,  and  it  was  going 
downhill  fast.  BLM  figures  on  overall 
range  condition  showed  83  percent  of 
BLM-managed  rangeland  is  in  unsatis- 
factory condition. 

The  proposed  transfer  of  these  wild- 
life ranges  is  only  one  example.  During 
the  Nixon  administration,  the  White 
House  directed  the  Interior  Department 
to  identify  10  percent  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  to  be  sold  to 
private  ownership.  Only  an  outraged 
public  and  Congress  stopped  that  move. 
Again  In   1973,  a  confidential  Interior 

Department  memo  recommended  that 

Some  of  the  14  Big  Oame  Refuges  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  States. 

In  the  face  of  these  moves  to  dis- 
mantle the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
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System,  legislation  to  restrict  the  pres- 
ent broad  authority  of  the  executive 
branch  Is  clearly  needed.  H.R.  5512  ia 
a  response  to  this  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  at  this  time  a  major  problem  that 
has  been  faced  by  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  In  carrying  out  its  mis- 
sion of  providing  for  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation's  wildlife  resources.  It  has 
to  do  with  funding.  For  many  years,  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  has  not 
been  funded  or  staffed  at  a  level  suflB- 
cient  to  meet  the  system's  needs.  Tiie 
backlog  of  maintenance  work  in  refuges 
continues  to  grow.  New  national  laws— 
such  as  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
and  the  Marine  Mammal  Act — ^have 
added  new  responsibilities.  Insuflaclent 
fimds  over  the  years  have  resulted  In 
reduced  maintenance  and  rehabilitation 
of  refuge  facilities.  Many  of  these  facili- 
ties are  In  an  alarming  state  of  disrepair 
and  the  deterioration  is  accelerating. 

The  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
indicated  that  there  are  over  3,000  facil- 
ities in  need  of  immediate  corrective  ac- 
tion. To  develop  the  refuges  to  a  point  of 
being  able  to  maintain  facilities  and  to 
provide  the  most  essential  benefits  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  refuges  were 
established  would  require  approximately 
$60  million.  Also,  it  Is  estimated  an  addi- 
tional $12  million  in  operations  and 
maintenance  and  600  man-years  of  labor 
would  be  needed  annually. 

The  Interior  Department's  1976 
budget  request  only  provided  for  some 
$1.6  million  for  meethig  this  backlog.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  wisely  added 
some  $1.3  million  for  rehabilitation  of 
certain  existing  refuge  facilities.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  moneys  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  this  most  pressing  need. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  in  its 
report  on  H.R.  8773,  indicated  concern 
over  reports  that  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  were  not 
being  used  for  programs  for  which  they 
were  appropriated.  This  is  a  concern  I 
share  and  I  am  sure  you  share.  It  is  a 
situation  that  can  hardly  be  avoided 
when  funds  are  not  provided  to  do  the 
job  that  must  be  done  in  an  orderly,  well 
plaimed  manner.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  had  to 
operate  by  diverting  funds  and  man- 
power from  one  program  to  meet  an 
emergency  in  another  area.  The  results 
are  obvious.  This  is  a  situation  that  we 
cannot  and  must  not  continue  to  tolerate. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  may  remember 
that  I  offered  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
8773  to  increase  the  appropriation  by 
$5  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $1.25 
million  for  the  transition  period  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  facilities  of  these  areas. 
Although  my  amendment  failed  to  pass 
by  voice  vote,  I  do  feel  strongly  that  addi- 
tional funds  are  immediately  needed  if 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  ever 
going  to  meet  its  obligations  to  properly 
manage  these  resources.  I  plan  to  offer 
a  similar  amendment  next  year  to  the 
1977  appropriation  bill  and  I  sincerely 
hope  my  colleagrues  will  support  me  in 
my   efforts   to   obtain   these  necessary 
funds  for  the  Service  at  that  time. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  argument  that  there  is 
a  desire  to  gradually  phase  out  grazing 
on  wildlife  refuges  and  ranges.  This  Is 
simply  just  not  true.  In  many  refuges, 
grazing  is  needed  to  promote  habitat 
conditions  beneficial  to  wildlife.  Grazing 
Is  universally  regarded  as  an  appropriate 
use  of  Charles  Sheldon  and  C.  M.  Rus- 
sell wildlife  range,  so  long  as  it  is  kept 
within  limits  compatible  with  the  needs 
of  wildlife.  On  Kofa  Game  range,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  stated 
explicitly — in  a  memorandum  dated  Oc- 
tober 8,  1974,  to  the  Arizona  State  Di- 
rector of  BLM: 

Our  statement  for  the  record  indicated  a 
willingness  to  continue  grazing  \inder  our 
regulatory  authority  whenever  there  was 
excess  forage  for  livestock  above  that  needed 
for  wildlife. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  is  entirely 
consistent  with  President  Roosevelt's 
Executive  order  that  established  this 
range. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  under  H.R.  5512,  grazing  in 
the  three  wildlife  ranges  would  continue 
to  be  managed  by  BLM  so  long  as  the 
Secretary  chooses  to  retain  BLM  in  that 
role.  H.R.  5512  would  not  affect  grazing 
In  the  wildlife  ranges,  but  would  leave  it 
in  status  quo. 

For  detailed  information  on  the  ex- 
tent of  grazing  that  has  taken  place  on 
these  ranges,  I  refer  my  colleagues  to 
pages  84,  85,  and  86  of  the  committee 
hearing  record  on  this  legislation.  Their 
condition  is  not  good. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  argument  that  BLM  has 
a  master  plan  for  these  ranges  that 
will  result  in  the  same  standards  and 
criteria  to  be  followed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  areas  that  the  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  follows  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  other  areas  within  the 
system.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  argmnent  Is 
not  valid.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
findings  of  the  court  in  the  Wilderness 
Society  case  against  Hathaway  when  the 
court  f  oimd  that — 

...  In  contrast,  the  BLM  is  having  to  adopt 
the  regulations  and  policies  of  the  Service 
which  are  inconsistent  with  Its  traditional 
policies.  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  perceives,  at  the  least,  a 
difference  In  emphasis  under  administration 
by  the  BLM  rather  than  the  Service.  .  .  . 

Also  the  court  found  that — 
.  .  .  the  affidavit  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Kyi,  submitted  In  support  of 
defendents  opposition  to  the  motion  for 
Preliminary  Injunction,  admits  that  the 
ranges  were  transferred  to  the  BLM  pre- 
cisely because  they  were  valuable  for  grazing 
and  recreational  use  and  so  that  the  B^U'eau 
would  administer  them  according  to  its  mul- 
tiple use  policy.  Another  memorandum  from 
the  Arizona  State  Director  of  the  Bureau 
argued  that  the  Kofa  Range,  which  at  that 
time  was  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Service,  should  be  transferred  to  the  BLM 
rather  than  the  Service  so  that  grazing 
and  other  commercial  uses  could  be  allowed 
rather  than  administering  the  ranges  prl- 
marUy  for  the  protection  of  wUdUfe.  ... 

Furthermore,  the  court  found  that — 

.  .  .  while  there  Is  no  evidence  suggesting 

that  the  promise  of  defendent  to  give  priority 

to  wildlife  in  the  operation  of  the  ranges 

is  not  made  In  good  faith,  the  adoption  of 


Identical  policies  and  regulations  by  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  can- 
not assure  that  administration  will  actually 
be  the  same  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  subcommittee  has 
before  it  for  consideration  legislation 
that  would  rewrite  the  laws  relating  to 
the  administration  and  management  of 
the  units  within  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  by  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  provide  it  with  a 
more  comprehensive  organic  act. 

The  system  now  constitutes  a  national 
network  of  wildlife  enviromnents  con- 
taining the  most  widely  distributed  pub- 
lic land  resources  in  the  United  States 
and  represents  the  most  comprehensive 
wildlife  habitat  management  and  preser- 
vation program  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

Since  its  inception,  the  system  has 
grown  opportunistically  and  sporadically 
in  response  to  changing  national  needs 
to  acquire  and  administer  habitat  re-"' 
quired  by  a  wide  variety  of  wildlife  for 
survival.  Federally  owned  lands  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  will  offer,  what  will  prob- 
ably be,  the  last  great  opportunity  to  add 
additional  natural  wildlife  habitat  from 
the  public  domain  to  this  great  System. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  policy  direction  setting 
forth  goals  and  principles  by  which  each 
unit  within  the  system  will  be  organized, 
administered,  and  managed,  and  my  sub- 
committee plans  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  to  hold  hearings 
on — and  subsequently  report — legisla- 
tion that  is  designed  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  dear-colleague  letter  re- 
cently circulated  by  the  gentlemen  from 
Arizona,  Mr.  Steiger  and  Mr.  Rhodes, 
concerning  this  legislation.  This  letter 
contains  many  erroneous  and  misleading 
assertions.  All  the  matters  mentioned  in 
the  letter  were  brought  up  in  hearings 
of  our  committee,  and  we  examined  them 
thoroughly  before  acting  on  H.R.  5512.  I 
would  like  to  go  through  the  letter  point 
by  point  to  demonstrate  that  these  ob- 
jections are  completely  lacking  in  sub- 
stance. 

Next,  the  letter  claims  that  the  bill  re- 
stricts the  Secretary's  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  "best  possible  management" 
of  areas  in  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System.  Indeed,  it  restricts  the  Secre- 
tary's authority,  but  only  to  what  has 
long  been  understood  by  the  Congress — 
that  the  best  agency  to  administer  the 
Refuge  System  is  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  The  authors  of  the  letter  evi- 
dently wish  to  change  this  existing  pol- 
icy, but  there  is  no  precedent  for  what 
they  propose — to  oust  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  from  units  of  the  Refuge 
System. 

Next,  the  letter  asserts  that  the  Sec- 
retary had  authority  to  delegate  man- 
agement of  these  wildlife  ranges  to 
another  agency.  The  committee  emphati- 
cally rejected  this  assertion.  Besides,  this 
is  an  issue  that  is  presently  before  the 
Court  for  a  decision.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  make  it  exceedingly  clear  that  this 
bill  Is  not  Intended  in  any  way  to  be  a 
congressional  determination  on  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  has  the  authority  to  transfer  the 
game  ranges  to  the  sole  jurisdiction  of 
the  BLM  under  present  law  or  whether, 
if  he  does  have  such  authority,  on  the 
issue  of  whether  he  may  do  so  without 
preparation  of  a  NEPA  statement.  These 
questions  are  presently  in  litigation  and 
it  is  our  intention  that  the  court  should 
reach  its  legal  conclusions  without  re- 
gard to  this  bill. 

Since  the  Interior  Department  appar- 
ently interprets  these  laws  differently, 
H.R.  5512  explicitly  states  what  the  com- 
mittee has  all  along  understood  to  be  the 
case— that  the  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  shall  administer  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

The  letter  asserts  that  at  public  hear- 
ings in  Arizona  "the  vast  majority  of 
residents  strongly  favored  BLM  manage- 
ment" of  the  Kofa  Game  Range.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  public  hearings  does  not  bear 
this  out.  In  the  first  place,  the  hearings 
were  on  a  proposal  to  assign  Kofa  solely 
to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  not  to 
BLM.  According  to  a  memorandum  from 
the  regional  director  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  idea  of  transfering 
Kofa  to  BLM  "was  not  even  an  issue  at 
the  public  hearing."  The  same  memo- 
randum continues:  '.'Also,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, only  one  person  made  such  a  rec- 
ommendation at  the  hearings." 

The  controversy  at  those  Arizona  hear- 
ings was  over  the  proposed  withdrawal 
of  Kofa  from  mineral  entry  and  the  pro- 
posed transfer  to  sole  mansigement  by 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  These  are 
not  even  at  issue  at  this  time,  since  no 
such  withdrawal  or  transfer  is  proposed 
or  contemplated  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  H.R.  5512  in  no  way  affects 
the  Secretary's  authority  in  either  of 
those  matters.  The  opinions  of  Arizona 
residents  favoring  BLM  management  of 
the  Kofa  Range  are  consistent  with  H.R. 
5512.  which  allows  the  Secretary  to  con- 
tinue BLM  in  its  role  of  administering 
grazing  and  mining  in  Kofa,  the  principal 
matters  in  controversy  at  the  time  of  the 
Arizona  hearings. 

The  letter  Implies  that  exclusive  BLM 
management  "would  allow  multiple  use 
programs  lo  remain  in  effect  on  the  Kofa 
Game  Range."  These  would  also  remain 
in  effect  under  H.R.  5512,  because  the 
bill  in  no  way  affects  mining,  mineral 
leasing  or  grazing. 

The  letter  next  claims  that  "it  Is  the 
practice  to  gradually  phase  out  grsizing 
on  refuges  and  ranges."  This  is  definitely 
not  true,  and  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Msjine  and  Fisheries  would  not 
stand  for  such  a  practice.  Grazing  is  an 
essential  management  tool  on  many  ref- 
uges, and  is  needed  to  create  conditions 
beneficial  to  many  wildlife  species. 

Next  the  letter  argues  that  BLM  would 
"carry  out  the  same  management  intent, 
philosophy,  and  level"  as  before.  This  is 
an  empty  promise,  because  it  Is  not  the 
general  policy,  but  its  on-the-groimd  im- 
plementation, that  will  determine  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  wildlife  habitat.  These 
field  decisions  will  be  influenced  by  the 
priorities  and  loyalties  of  the  agency  that 
is  in  charge.  BLM  does  not  have  the  long- 
standing record  of  refuge  management 
that  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has. 

The  letter  claims  that  "the  majority  of 
wildlife  species  are  resident;  that  is.  non- 
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migratory,  animals."  This  is  simply  not 
true.  On  all  three  wildlife  ranges  the  ma- 
jority of  the  species  are  migratory,  in- 
cluding nimierous  species  of  ducks,  geese, 
hawks,  doves,  and  others.  The  resident 
species  are  in  the  minority,  mainly  deer, 
antelope,  rabbit,  elk,  bighorn  sheep,  and 
grouse. 

The  letter  argues  that  it  "makes  good 
sense  to  consolidate  and  integrate  man- 
agement" by  turning  the  ranges  over  to 
BLM.  Our  committee  disagrees.  While 
minor  amoimts  of  time  might  be  saved 
by  eliminating  Joint  decisionmaking, 
the  BLM  takeover  of  the  ranges  would 
involve  the  far  larger  added  time  and 
expense  of  maintaining  duplicate  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  and  maintaining  sepa- 
rate regulations  for  the  System.  This 
precedent  would  also  undoubtedly  lead 
to  other  interagency  transfers,  finally 
resulting  in  a  chaotic  situation  which 
would  greatly  complicate  both  the  effec- 
tive oversight  of  the  System  by  Congress 
and  the  budgeting  and  appropriations 
for  the  System.  No  funds  would  be  saved 
by  the  so-called  consolidation,  because, 
according  to  information  submitted  by 
BLM,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
intends  to  maintain  or  increase  the  staff- 
ing of  the  wildlife  ranges. 

Next  the  letter  cites  BLM's  adminis- 
tration of  "374  million  acres  of  blp  game 
habitat,  391  million  acres  of  small  game 
habitat  and  451  million  acres  of  non- 
wildlife  habitat."  The  figures  are  mis- 
leading, inasmuch  as  BLM  administers 
a  total  land  area  of  only  453  million 
acres.  Our  committee  also  considers  the 
crucial  question  to  be  not  how  much 
habitat  BLM  manages,  but  how  well  it 
has  managed  that  land.  Part  of  the  an- 
swer appeared  in  a  memorandum  dated 
March  31,  1975,  in  which  the  chief  of 
BLM's  DlvlsicMi  of  Wildlife  wrote  that 
there  is  "an  accelerating  trend  in  the 
deterioratl<m  of  wildlife  habitat"  man- 
aged by  BLM.  According  to  the  same 
memorandimi,  all  of  BLM's  big  game 
habitat  will  be  in  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion by  1990  at  the  present  rate  of  de- 
terioration. 

The  letter  mentions  several  BLM  wild- 
life areas  as  evidence  of  BLM's  concern 
for  others  than  miners  and  cattlemen. 
Actually,  these  areas  In  total  represent 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  lands  adminis- 
tered by  BLM,  and  most  of  even  these 
are  open  to  mining  suid  grazing.  The 
smallness  of  these  areas  and  the  con- 
tinued mining  and  grazing  confirms 
BLM's  solicitude  for  nonwlldlife  uses. 

Hnally,  the  letter  implies  that  the 
Steiger  amendment  is  necessary  to  let  the 
Secretary  "retain  full  av.thorlty  to  ad- 
minister components  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System."  Not  so.  Under 
H.R.  5512  the  Secretary  will  have  full 
authority  to  administer  the  Refuge  Sys- 
tem, but  not  the  freedom  to  summarily 
kick  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
out  of  units  of  the  Refuge  System. 

In  summary,  the  letter  from  Messrs. 
Steiger  and -Rhodes  contains  not  a  single 
valid  argument  for  the  completely  new 
policy  which  they  advocate.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  convincing  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  that 


the  policy  should  be  continued  of  hav- 
ing the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  admin- 
ister the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem. That  is  basically  what  HM.  5512 
does. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  first  wild- 
Ufe  refuge  was  created  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1903,  its  pur- 
pose was  to  protect  and  preserve  wild- 
life. Seventy-two  years  later  the  purpose 
of  this  Nation's  wildlife  refuges  remains 
the  same — the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  threatened  animal  species.  The 
legislation  before  us  today,  H.R.  5512, 
raises  the  fundamental  issue  of  whether 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  can  best  man- 
age the  wildlife  values  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

I  submit  that  it  Is  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  which  should  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment within  the  Hcijge  System.  Let  me 
add  that  I  do  not  say  this  to  denigrate 
BLM — however,  that-Agency  does  have 
conflicting  missions,  such  as  mining,  log- 
ging, livestock  grazing,  and  fossile  fuel 
development,  which  dften  conflict  with 
wildlife  management.  In  performing 
these  conflicting  missions,  BLM  is  forced 
to  set  its  priorities  and  frequently  is  un- 
able to  devote  sufficient  attention  to  the 
needs  of  wildlife. 

P^irther  BLM's  funding  and  persormel 
levels  are  inadequate  to  the  task  of  wild- 
life management.  Standing  in  contrast 
to  BLM's  varied  missions  is  the  fact  that 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  the  only 
Federal  agency  which  has  as  its  basic 
mission  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  wildlife  values — and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  wildlife  values  was  the 
reason  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  was  created. 

To  transfer  sole  management  author- 
ity for  the  Kofa,  Sheldon,  and  Russell 
Ranges  to  BLM  could  very  well  result 
in  the  downgrading  of  wildlife  protection 
efforts. 

A  report  recently  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  entitled 
"Effects  of  Livestock  Grazing  on  Wild- 
life, Watershed,  Recreation  and  Other 
Resource  Values  in  Nevada,"  clearly 
points  out  how  BLM's  conflicting  mis- 
sions can  lead  to  a  downgrading  in  wild- 
life management.  One  of  the  report's 
conclusions  was  that  in  developing  range 
management  plans,  "Full  consideration 
was  not  given  to  the — protection  and  en- 
hancement of  wildlife."  The  report  also 
found  that  "esthetic,  recreation  and  cul- 
tural values  have  not  had  sufficient 
emphasis."  Of  particular  concern  Is  the 
fact  that  when  the  Nevada  report  was 
first  Issued,  the  Director  of  BLM  indi- 
cated that  similar  problems  existed  in 
several  other  States. 

Reflecting  the  low  priority  given  wild- 
life management  by  BLM  is  the  fact  that 
according  to  the  recently  published 
Range  Condition  Report,  83  percent  of 
BLM-managed  grazing  lands  are  In  un- 
satisfactory condition.  The  report  also 
predicts  that  the  productive  capability 
of  these  lands  could  decrease  by  as  much 
as  25  percent  in  the  next  25  years.  For 
the  many  species  of  wUdlife  which  de- 


pend on  these  grazing  lands  for  food 
the  adverse  implications  of  these  figures 
and  trends  are  obvious. 

Of  equal  concern  are  the  findings  of 
a  paper  entitled,  "The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  Wildlife  Program:  Mis- 
sions, Challenges,  and  Funding."  That 
paper  indicates  that  between  1968  and 
1973,  the  amount  of  unsatisfactory  wild- 
life habitat  on  BLM  lands  Increased  be- 
tween 8  percent  and  23  percent  depend- 
ing upon  which  animal  species  you  were 
talking  about. 

Clearly,  because  of  conflicting  missions 
and  Inadequate  resoiu-ces,  the  record  of 
BLM's  wildlife  management  has  not  been 
an  encouraging  one. 

However— the  primary  reason  for 
establishing  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge 
System  was  to  Improve  this  Nation's 
wildlife  management  program.  In  my 
view,  tjie  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service 
whose  sole  mission  Is  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  wildlife.  Is  best  equipped 
to  accomplish  the  goals  of  our  refuge 
system.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  5512,  which  will  insure  that  the 
Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service  wlU  continue 
to  manage  the  wUdlife  values  or  the 
Kofa,  Sheldon,  and  RusseU  Ranges 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
ueman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  thing 
ought  to  be  put  In  perspective;  this  mo- 
mentous matter  we  have  ought  to  be  put 
In  perspective  at  least  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Record. 

What  we  have  here,  I  think,  is  a  classic 
example  of  the  lack  of  the  effectiveness 
of  divided  jurisdiction  over  the  agencies 
bureaus,  and  departments  that  we  su- 
pervise. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  coincidental  that 
the  sponsors  of  this  bUl.  the  prime  spon- 
sors, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
DmcELL),  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Leggett),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  ,  who  spon- 
sored the  blU,  the  chairperson  of  the  fuU 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  the  Re- 
publican side  who  Is  handling  the  bUl 
-^U  come  from  either  urban  districts  or 
eastern  districts. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  apologize 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  is  a  weU-known  country  boy 
the  world  over,  and  who  could  not  spell 
Kofa  untU  this  very  moment.  I  do  apolo-  • 
gize  to  my  friend  for  characterizing  him 
as  urban. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  gentleman  in  the 
weU  and  he  is  my  friend,  even  though 
we  have  this  difference.  But  it  ought  to 
be  observed  that  the  gentleman  is  a 
transplanted  easterner. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  That  Is 
right. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  I  happen  to  be  a 
transplanted  westerner.  I  was  bom  In 
Colorado. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  suspect  it 
raised  the  level  of  both  conununltles. 

Mr.  DINGEKiL.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  I  woiUd  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  refers  to  both  of  us. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  At  any  rate, 
wliat  we  have  here  is  speciflcaUy  a  very, 
very  parochial  argument.  We  have  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
whose  name  is  Nathaniel  Reed,  who  is 
the  deputy  something-or-other,  among 
whose  responsibilities  Is  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Department. 

For  some  strange,  mad  purpose  Pish 
and  Wildlife  are  imder  the  joint  super- 
vision of  the  Interior  committees  and  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  And,  of  course,  we  get  Into  this 
jurisdictional  nonsense  because  Secre- 
tary Morton,  in  his  wisdom,  made  a  de- 
cision that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Mansige- 
ment  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  should  not 
jointly  manage  anything — and  I  agree — 
and  so  he  divided  areas  which  were 
jointly  managed  by  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
and  BLM,  some  to  be  managed  by  Fish 
and  WUdUfe  and  some  to  be  managed 
by  BLM. 

One  of  the  processes  which  he  en- 
gaged in,  which  is  being  entirely  ignored 
by  this  process  here  today,  was  a  series 
of  public  hearings  in  which  people  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  one  agency  or  the 
other  to  supervise  and  Indeed  were  al- 
lowed to  express  opinions  for  joint  man- 
agement of  Kofa  and  Cabeza  Prieta. 

In  Arizona  there  were  four  of  these 
hearings  held,  and  they  overwhelmingly 
rejected  the  will  of  the  folks. 

The  gentleman  from  Tucson,.  Ariz.  (Mr. 
Udall),  who  represents  Arizona's  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District,  joined  in  this 
arrangement  in  joining  this  negotiation. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  Is  now  a 
supporter  of  this  biU,  which  wUl  imdo  the 
gentleman's  own  endorsed  program,  but 
I  suspect  that  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  having  second  thoughts  as  the 
conservationists  having  been  instructed 
that  this  is  a  deathly  an  earthshaking 
conservation  issue. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  this  Is  not 
a  deathly  and  earthshaking  conservation 
Issue. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Leggett)  .  alluded.  In  rather 
moderate  terms  I  miist  agree,  that  the 
BLM  is  not  reaUy  the  agency  to  manage 
wildlife. 

That  is  interesting,  when  one  consid- 
ers ttiat  BLM  now  manages  a  374  mU- 
lion  acre  habitat;  and  if  we  are  going  to 
be  concerned  about  this  200  acres,  then 
we  reaUy  have  to  be  concerned  about 
374  million  acres. 

The  fact  Is,  this  bUl  is  not  going  any- 
where because  in  the  Senate  they  do  not 
have  this  problem  of  divided  jurisdiction. 
The  Interior  Committee  has  jurisdiction. 
And  even  Senator  Jackson,  who  I  think 
is  not  wUllng  to  be  reflected  as  going  out 
on  a  limb  on  my  behalf,  I  might  point 
out,  would  not  support  a  position  I  woiUd 
support  on  that  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr..  FORSYTHE.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 


yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  fact  is,  this  bill  Is  not  going 
anywh,ere  because  of  a  jurisdictional 
problem.  I  would  teU  my  friends  that 
when  reason  prevails  and  they  vote 
against  this  matter  here,  regardless  of 
what  their  conservation  friends  teU 
them,  this  Is  not  a  conservation  Issue. 

There  are  more  bighorn  sheep  in  the 
Kofa  now  than  there  are  in  the  Cabeza 
Prieta.  The  reason  there  are  more  big- 
horn sheep  in  the  Kofa  is  that  the  cow- 
men there  have  developed  water,  have 
managed  the  pastures,  have  increased 
the  feed,  have  kept  down  the  coyotes — 
have  been  able  to  protect  the  herd  of 
bighorn  sheep.  The  bighorn  sheep  woiUd 
not  exist  in  the  Kofa  if  it  were  not  for 
the  presence  of  the  cowman. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  Is: 
Are  we  going  to  permit  the  House  to  be 
used  as  an  instnunent  In  a  personal  feud 
between  Nat  Reed  and  the  now  departed 
Secretary  Morton? 

Secretary  Morton  looked  at  all  the 
facets  of  this,  with  all  rhetoric  aside,  was 
influenced  by  the  pubUc  hearings  and  the 
pohticians,  and  made  a  judgment  that 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  is  now  trying  to  \mdo. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  made  some  rather  bold 
statements  about  politics  here  and  the 
fact  that  the  bighorn  sheep  are  of  very 
much  concern  and  in  domhiance  in  one 
of  these  ranges. 

But  is  the  gentleman  aware  that  In  the 
Kofa  we  have  160  different  varieties  of 
birds,  30  different  varieties  of  mammals, 
and  3  threatened  species;  that  in  the 
Sheldon  Range  we  are  concerned  with 
145  different  varieties  of  birds,  53  mam- 
mals, and  3  tlireatened  species;  and  that 
in  the  RusseU  Range  there  are  227  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  birds,  45  mammals, 
and  3  threatened  species? 

This  Is  not  a  matter  of  light  concern. 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
probably  has  considerable  concern  as  to 
how  many  cattle  might  be  feeding  there 
and  what  their  rights  might  be.  I  do  not 
have  those  figures,  very  frankly.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  we  must  have  some 
concern  for  these  noncommercial  en- 
tities, and  I  say  that  this  is  not  just  a 
political  matter  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wUl  tell  the  gentleman.  No.  1,  that 
I  assume  by  implication  at  least  the 
gentleman  is  sasang  all  these  other  spe- 
cies are  threatened  by  the  existence  of 
the  cattle. 

WoiUd  the  gentleman  teU  me  this:  On 
his  last  visit  to  Kofa  how  many  of  tlie 
other  species  was  he  able  to  see?  I  might 
ask  the  same  question  about  Sheldon  or 
Russell  or  Cabeza  Prieta. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  In  RusseU,  we  were 
looking  from  about  40,000  feet  In  the  air. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Has  the 
gentleman  ever  had  an  opportimlty  to 
be  on  the  ground  at  either  Kofa  or  ffliel- 
don  or  RusseU? 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  wUl  say  that  I  have 
not  had  that  privUege.  Has  the  gentle- 
roan  from  Arizona  been  there? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Yes,  I  have. 
I  wUl  teU  the  gentleman  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  want  to  teU  my 
friends  is  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  reversing  a  Secretary's  deci- 
sion. They  are  doing  so  based  on  emo- 
tion and  based  on  testimony  that  was 
biased  because  It  meant  prerogatives  for, 
the  agency  that  was  testifying  and  ig-' 
norlng  completely  the  fuU  Interior  Com- 
mittee. At  no  time  was  this  matter  per- 
mitted to  be  heard  before  the  full  Inte- 
rior Committee,  and  at  no  time  was  the 
full  Interior  Committee  consulted. 

I  wUl  simply  advise  my  friends  that 
this  wUl  be  remedied  when  the  matter 
reaches  the  Senate,  because  there  I  ex- 
pect all  the  facts  wiU  be  laid  bare.  We 
are  being  used  in  this  matter  and  used 
in  what  I  think  is  an  awful  waste  of  time 
of  the  House.  This  Is  a  matter  which  has 
been  improperly  described  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate "no"  vote  wlU  cleanse  your  soiU  of 
the  wrongs  you  have  done  today. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hillis)  . 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5512 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voice  not  only  my 
personal  support  of  the  National  WUd- 
llfe Refuge  System  Administration  Act,' 
but  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  approving  this  legislation. 

This  measure  represents  a  rational 
step  toward  proper  management  of  the 
four  major  wUdlife  ranges  presently 
under  our  National  WUdllfe  Refuge 
System.  Joint  management  of  the  Kofa. 
Russell,  Sheldon,  and  Cabeza  Prieta 
wildlife  ranges  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  not  proven  satisfac- 
tory. The  conflicting  responslblUties  of 
these  two  agencies  has  made  the  joint 
administration  of  wildlife  ranges  par- 
ticularly difficult.  It  is  right  that  the 
Congress  transfer  the  sole  administra- 
tive duties  to  that  agency  responsible 
for  the  protection  and  enhancement  of 
wildUfe,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  assure  that  our  wUdlife  refuges  are 
oacD&ctly  managed.  Given  the  failure  of 
the  Interior  Department  to  advise  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee of  the  Intent  to  divide  the  exclu- 
sive authority  over  the  ranges,  it  is  prop- 
er that  the  Congress  mandate  that  fu- 
ture transfers  be  approved  by  this  body. 
Especially  since  jurisdiction  over  three 
of  the  ranges  was  to  be  transferred  to 
BLM  despite  reports  Indicating  the  in- 
ability of  BLM  to  properly  handle  the 
task.  In  our  efforts  to  maintain  and 
protect  wildlife  refuges,  we  must  see  that 
the  job  is  handled  in  the  most  proper 
and  best  possible  manner. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
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I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  both 
committees.  Let  me  first  commend  the 
chairman  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Pish 
and  Wildlife  and  the  chairman  of  my 
full  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  because  I  do  believe  they  are 
sincere  in  their  efforts  here. 

However,  I  have  a  problem  with  this 
legislation  that  I  think  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members.  It  was 
brought  to  our  attention  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger).  The 
problem  is  that  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  we  have 
not  only  BLM  but  we  have  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife,  and  Park  Service. 

For  the  last  4  years  we  have  had  no 
program  that  has  any  unity  at  all  within 
that  Department. 

We  have  not  had  a  captain  on  that 
ship  for  a  long  time.  We  have  just  now 
acquired  a  new  Secretary,  and  I  worry 
to  some  degree,  when  we  are  asked  as 
a  committee,  the  committee  on  which  I 
serve,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Pisheries,  to  truly  be  involved 
in  an  internal  battle  within  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  think  the  philosophy  today  of  the 
gentleman  who  does  head  the  Pish  and 
Game  Department  has  not  been  one  of 
management.  I  believe  the  refuges  can  be 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife,  but 
management  means  many  things.  It  does 
not  mean  the  preservation  and  total  re- 
liance on  Mother  Nature.  It  does  not 
mean  taking  vtist  acreages  and  locking 
them  up  just  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife  to 
live  as  Mother  Nature  wanted  them  to, 
because  I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes 
that  man  can  improve  upon  Mother  Na- 
ture. He  has  done  it  in  the  past  and  Is 
doing  it  right  now. 

Some  Members  may  wonder  why  I  am 
speaking  today  on  this  legislation.  We 
are  faced  with  the  problem  in  my  State 
of  vast  acreages  being  proposed  to  be 
turned  into  wildlife  refuge  areas.  These 
areas,  to  my  knowledge  today,  have  not 
been  managed  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
respect  to  wildlife. 

We  have  the  Kodlak  bear  refuge.  I 
know  that  today  we  have  fewer  bears 
under  their  management  than  we  had  be- 
fore. I  can  prove  to  the  Members  that 
the  bears  that  are  shot  for  sport  are 
much  smaller  than  those  that  were  shot 
In  the  past  under  the  management  of  the 
State. 

I  wonder  whether  we  should  get  in- 
volved in  deciding  the  family  arguments 
of  one  agency  against  the  other  agency. 
When  we  do  that,  the  concept  of  good 
management  goes  out  the  window. 

The  Secretary  has  made  a  decision, 
and  I  think  we  should  consider  it.  He  has 
control  over  the  ptirks  and  over  BLM. 
He  made  this  decision. 

I  heard  the  argimients  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Pisheries. 
I  heard  those  argimients.  The  Depart- 
ment itself  opposes  this  legislation.  The 
environmental  groups  support  it  because 
they  know  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
Pish  and  Gteme  Department  today  is  one 
of  preservation  and  not  one  of  manage- 
ment. 

We  must  remember  that  if  we  do  not 
manage  these  natural  resources,  the  wild- 
life we  have  on  these  areas,  we  will  lose 
ground  with  respect  to  this  question. 


An  example  is  the  Arctic  wildlife  range 
In  Alaska,  which  is  7.5  million  acres.  It 
is  not  managed  correctly.  Last  year  we 
had  180  people  visit  that  one  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Members, 
as  a  member  of  the  Alaskan  delegation, 
with  respect  to  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary— and  I  commend  my  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee — let  us  find  out  really 
what  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Interior 
Department  concerning  wildlife.  Is  it  one 
of  locking  up,  preservation,  or  is  it  one 
of  true  management  and  helping  the 
wildlife  resources  that  we  have  on  these 
lands? 

Let  us  consider  what  we  are  doing 
here  today. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  sponsors'  motives,  nor  those  of 
the  chairman,  because  I  do  believe  they 
are  sincere.  However,  I  do  not  think  that 
by  acting  on  this  legislation  today,  we 
are  achieving  the  objectives  that  we  are 
all  seeking.  That  is  a  strong,  viable  wild- 
life program  that  we  must  have  in  this 
society  today. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  made  some 
general  statements  as  to  the  work  of  our 
committee  and  the  work  of  the  Ksh  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  about  the  fact  that 
we  need  more  organization  and  more 
orientation. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  intend  to  do 
in  January,  to  get  into  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  what  makes  a  refuge  system  work  and 
what  we  ought  to  do. 

I  think  with  respect  to  this  particular 
case  in  Alaska,  since  there  are  some 
groups  which  have  rather  large  designs 
on  large  segments  of  that  State— and 
maybe  even  our  committee  has — cer- 
tainly Alaska  ought  to  know  what  it  is 
getting  when  it  cooperates  in  any  pro- 
gram. 

We,  of  course,  can  have  skepticism  to- 
day because,  very  frankly,  we  are  fresh 
out  of  dollars,  and  this  is  not  one  of  the 
major  priorities  of  the  last  several  ad- 
ministrations, I  might  state. 

If  we  had  money  in  this  area  and  had 
personnel  and  had  talent,  and  had  crea- 
tivity, I  think  we  would  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  skepticism  and  some  of  the  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  agree,  but  until  we  know  the  philosophy 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  more 
specifically,  I  would  say  we  would  be 
spending  money  not  too  wisely.  We  have 
to  know  the  philosophy.  Presently,  the 
philosophy  is  one  of  preservation  and 
not  one  of  management,  and  that  is 
what  we  need. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiNGELL)  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  do 
we  have  before  us?  We  have  before  us  an 
attempt  to  stop  raiding  the  fish  and  wild- 
life refuges  of  the  United  States. 

Why  have  we  done  this?  The  commit- 
tee has  brought  forth  a  bill  to  stop  a  raid 
which  was  made  without  hearings,  with- 
out appropriate  investigation  Inside  the 
department,  without  any  legislation, 
without  any  administrative  action  to  sup- 


port  what   has   transpired   Inside   the 
agency. 

The  reason  we  have  done  so  is  because 
the  public  interests  demand  it.  Why? 
Take  a  look  at  the  way  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  administers  the  land 
entrusted  to  them.  They  are  imderstaffed. 
Their  habitat,  according  to  their  own 
documents,  is  grossly  in  need  of  restora- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Land  Management's 
own  paper,  entitled  "The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Wildlife  Program"  points 
out  that  from  1968  to  1973  the  percentage 
of  unsatisfactory  habitat  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  jumped  from  38 
percent  to  47  percent;  small  game  from 
21  percent  unsatisfactory  habitat  to  38 
percent    unsatisfactory    habitat;    water 
fowl  from  14  percent  unsatisfactory  habi- 
tat in  1968  to  37  percent  unsatisfactory 
in  1973.  During  the  lamented  days  of  a 
previous  Secretary  who  was  sent  west 
to    retire   and   to   run   against   Wayne 
Morse,  in  certain  expectation  by  the  then 
Administrator  that  Secretary  Doug  Mc- 
Kay would  lose  the  race  and  retire  from 
public  life,  the  Interior  Department  said 
they  would  clear  exchanges  in  lands  af- 
fecting refuges  and  changes  in  refuges 
status  with  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Pisheries.  It  was  never  done. 
The  Speaker  sent  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Interior 
and  pointing  out  to  that  committee  that 
the  handling  of  refuge  matters  is  clearly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger) 
and  I  will  yield  to  him,  I  want  to  point 
out  that,  thank  God,  some  few  easterners 
and  westerners  around  here  are  con- 
cerned with  matters  that  exist  purely  in 
the  West.  This  is  not  a  refuge  that  be- 
longs to  the  State  of  Arizona  or  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  this  is  a  refuge 
that  belongs  to  all  of  the  people. 

What  does  the  bill  do?  It  finally  lays 
to  rest  the  question  as  to  which  agency 
will  administer  the  refuges.  They  will  be 
administered  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  by  the  legislation  before  us, 
which  is  the  way  the  committee  has  al- 
ways interpreted  the  existing  law. 

And  to  help  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, we  have  said  that  there  could  be, 
and  I  hope  there  will  not  be,  continua- 
tion of  joint  refuge  administration  in  the 
three  refuges  particularly  under  consid- 
eration. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
further  that  if  they  will  look  at  the  hear- 
ings which  were  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries they  will  see  that  we  went  into  the 
matter  carefully.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  would  have 
exercised  similar  consideration.  Unfor- 
tunately that  was  not  to  be. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously 
both  from  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  This  bill  has  the  imanimous 
support  of  every  conservation  organiza- 
tion. 

This  committee  recognizes  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  cannot  ad- 
minister lands  of  this  kind. 

Let  us  take  another  look  since  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  indicated  that 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Is  a  preser- 
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vationist  organization.  They  are  and 
praise  God  they  are  so. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  mining, 
grazing,  mineral  extraction,  and  other 
things  are  permitted  on  the  refuge  sys- 
tem, however  consistent  with  a  recognl- 
fion  of  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
the  refuges  were  constituted.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  primary  purpose  for  which  the 
refuges  were  constituted  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  So  the  grazers  will  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  keep  on  grazing;  the 
miners  are  going  to  be  able  to  keep  on 
mining;  mineral  extraction,  it  such  there 
be,  will  continue,  but  under  the  controls 
which  protect  public  interests  and 
which  do  not  match  the  sorry  record  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  ad- 
ministering and  protecting  its  habitat. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  and 
others  who  oppose  this  legislation  could 
show  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment was  worthy  of  the  trust,  that  they 
had  the  money,  that  they  had  the  philos- 
ophy, that  they  had  even  an  organic  act, 
which  they  do  not  have,  then  perhaps  we 
could  trust  liiem  with  this  precious  re- 
serve. If  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
and  the  others  who  are  opposed  to  this 
legislation  really  want  to  do  something 
to  make  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
worthy  of  trust,  let  them  get  out  and  get 
us  a  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or- 
ganic act  which  will  enable  the  public  of 
the  United  States  tc  trust  the  BLM  with 
the  public  land. 

They  have  not  done  so,  and  I  would  say 
that  if  we  are  concerned  with  environ- 
ment, if  we  are  concerned  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  if  we  want 
to  protect  the  refuge  system  from  raids, 
from  special  Interest  pressures,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  then  let  us  pass  this 
legislation. 

If  we  want  to  rap  some  knuckles  of 
some  people  in  Arizona  who  need  to  have 
their  knuckles  rapped,  and  if  we  want 
to  rap  some  knuckles  of  some  bureau- 
crats down  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  who  are  delighted  to  fiow  with 
the  pressures,  then  pass  this  legislation. 
We  will- serve  the  public  Interest;  we  will 
contribute  to  conservation;  and  we  will 
vote  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
every  conservation  organization  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  total  and  unequivocal  support 
of  H.R.  5512.  In  the  Interest  of  proper 
management  of  wildlife  on  federally 
owned  land  it  is  essential  for  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  remain  in 
control  of  all  wildlife  ranges.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Msmagement  Is  a  nonwildllfe 
agency  and  should  not  be  responsible  for 
wildlife  ranges.  Logic  and  efficiency  beg 
for  the  control  of  wildlife  by  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Also,  this  legislation  bars  the  transfer 
of  any  lands  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  without  the  explicit  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  This,  too.  Is  necessary 
to  insure  the  proper  consideration  and 
study  of  all  property  transfers.  Mr. 
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Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill 
without  weakening  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  RONCALIO) . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  add  my 
support  and  my  help  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Dingell)  and  to 
his  cosponsors  of  the  feglslation,  because 
I  think  I  am  not  quite  so  critical  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  or  its  man- 
agement policies,  particularly  where  they 
are  involved  in  oil  and  gas  leasing,  in 
leasing  public  domain.  I,  nevertheless, 
feel  that  the  precedent  set  here  if  we  do 
not  pull  off  the  raids  is  a  very  dangerous 
one  and,  tiierefore,  I  think  the  bill  has 
to  be  passed. 

The  integrity  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  must  be  kept  sacrosanct  in  those 
areas  where  it  has  long  operated,  and  it 
would  be,  I  think,  terribly  detrimental 
in  Wyoming  if  legislation  of  this  kind 
were  to  set  the  precedent  that  could  re- 
sult, for  example,  in  the  Forest  Service's 
encompassing  and  extinguishing  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service's  jurisdiction,  say. 
from  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park, 
merely  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Forest 
Service  happens'  to  literally  encompass 
the  national  park  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Steiger  amendment 
would,  in  effect,  oust  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
WildUfe  Service  from  three  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  units  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System,  and  allow  former 
Secretary  Morton's  orders  to  take  effect; 
thus  turning  the  Kofa,  Charles  Sheldon, 
and  CM.  Russel  Wildlife  Ranges  over  to 
exclusive  management  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

This  action,  if  allowed  to  stand,  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  ousting  the  National 
Park  Service  from  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  National  Parks  and  turn- 
ing management  over  to  another  agency, 
such  as  the  Forest  Service,  simply  be- 
cause the  Forest  Service  administers 
nearby  lands,  similar  in  character. 

Congress  established  the  National  Park 
Service  specifically  to  protect,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  pubUc  enjoyment  of,  the 
National  Park  System.  It  would  defeat 
this  goal  to  turn  them  over  to  a  multiple- 
use  land  management  agency.  Yet.  that 
is  exactly  what  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona would  ask  us  to  do  with  our  Natiomil 
Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

In  Wyoming,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know 
BLM  well,  because  it  administers  more 
than  17  million  acres  of  public  lands 
within  our  State;  and  the  citizens  of 
Wyoming  depend  on  BLM's  stewardship 
of  these  lands.  Yet,  in  Wyoming  and 
Montana,  the  BLM  is  rapidly  becoming 
an  energy  agency,  as  coal  development 
on  Federal  lands  continues  to  escalate. 
No  use  is  more  single  piu"pose,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, than  strip  mining.  Believe  me. 

I  cannot  advocate  turning  any  of  Wyo- 
ming's national  parks  or  wildlife  refuges 
over  to  a  multiple-use  agency.  These 
Federal  lands  require  specialized  man- 
agement by  those  agencies  with  the  spe- 
cific mission,  experience,  and  trained 
personnel  appropriate  to  them.  I  urge  my 


colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  against 
the  Steiger  amendment  to  H.R.  5512. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  con- 
cerned conservationist  and  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  bill. 

Put  in  its  blimtest  terms,  this  bill 
would  prohibit  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  from  transferring  three  wildhfe 
ranges  from  the  joint  jurisdiction  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  the  sole 
jiu-isdiction  of  the  BLM.  The  wildlife 
refuges  concerned  are  enormous.  To- 
gether, the  land  areas  of  the  Charles  M. 
Russell  National  Wildlife  Range  in  Mon- 
tana, the  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope 
Range  in  Nevada  and  Oregon,  and  the 
Kofa  Game  Range  in  Arizona  add  up  to 
more  than  2  million  acres. 

These  refuges  were  established  by 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  during  the 
1930's  to  protect  several  species  of  en- 
dangered animals.  These  included  the 
big  desert  big-horn  sheep,  the  pronghom 
antelope,  the  bald  eagle,  the  peregrine 
falcon,  and  the  prairie  falcon. 

I  oppose  the  transfer  of  these  ranges 
into  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
because  of  the  Bureau's  shockingly  poor 
history  of  managing  wlldUfe  habitats. 
For  my  colleagues  who  want  to  verify  this 
record,  I  refer  them  to  pages  7  and  8  of 
the  committee  report. 

This  report  summarizes  two  docu- 
ments prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  that  are  highly  critical  of 
the  Bureau's  own  practices.  One  BLM 
document,  called  "The  Range  Condition 
Report,"  states  the  imhappy  fact  that 
only  17  percent  of  federally  owned  public 
grazing  lands  are  in  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. That  means  that  83  percent  of  our 
public  grazing  lands — or  135  million 
acres — are  in  unsatisfactory  condition. 
In  fact,  one-third  of  these  public  grazing 
lands  are  considered  to  be  in  poor  or  bad 
condition,  and  the  trend  is  toward  fur- 
ther deterioration. 

A  second  report  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  livestock  grazing  in 
Nevada,  outlines  the  shocking  neglect 
with  the  Bureau  for  Preservation  of 
Wildlife  Habitats.  The  Bureau  even  ad- 
mits that  it  has  not  given  "sufficient 
emphasis"  to  the  "protection  and  en- 
hancement of  wildlife,  esthetic,  recrea- 
tional, and  cultural  values."  Unfortu- 
nately, this  neglect  Is  not  limited  to  just 
Nevada,  but  it  seems  to  be  pervasive 
throughout  ranges  managed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Congress  is  com- 
mitted to  preserving  wildlife  refuges — as 
I  believe  it  consistently  has  been  since 
the  administration  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt — then  it  should  pass  this 
bill.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  dedicated 
to  one  mission — the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  wildlife. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  is  directed  to  carry  on  this 
mission  in  addition  to  its  mining,  logging, 
livestock  grazing,  and  fossil  fuel  develop- 
ment tasks.  All  too  often,  the  Bureau — 
which  is  woefully  understaffed  and  un- 
derfunded— feels  compelled  to  compro- 
mise its  wildlife  habitat  preservation 
mission  in  favor  of  another  task. 
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I  do  not  find  this  acceptable.  This  bill 
provides  the  appropriate  remedy. 

With  the  legislation  enacted,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  would  be'barred 
from  shufiSing  jurisdiction  over  national 
wildlife  refuges  without  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  substantive  provisions  of  H.R. 
5512,  the  National  WUdUfe  Refuge  Sys- 
tem Administration  legislation.  Three  of 
our  Nation's  refuge  ranges  are  currently 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service;  it  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Etepartment  of  the  Interior  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  management  of 
these  areas  be  transferred  to  the  BLM  for 
their  exclusive  controL  I  feel  that  such 
a  transfer  could  result  in  decreasing  the 
number  and  diminishing  the  welfare  of 
our  already  endangered  wildlife  species. 
CXir  national  wildlife  ranges  need  the 
attention  and  expertise  of  an  agency 
dedicated  to  the  enhancement  and  salva- 
tion of  the  wildlife  habitat. 

H.R.  5512  would  protect  these  ranges 
from  such  a  transfer  and  continue  to 
provide  for  their  ultimate  protection  and 
preservation.  BLM  and  F^S  have  en- 
countered irreconciable  difBculties  in 
their  joint  management  of  these  areas. 
BLM's  primary  concern  is  energy  and  re- 
source development,  and  they  concen- 
trate on  the  grazing  and  mining  aspects 
of  the  land.  FWS.  on  the  other  hand,  is 
totally  dedicated  to  the  management  of 
these  lands  in  tune  with  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  fbunded — to  salvage 
our  wildlife  from  impending  doom.  It 
seems  logical,  then  to  bestow  the  respon- 
sibiUty  of  conserving  these  lands  to  an 
agency  who  advocates  that  purpose. 

We  have  never  paid  adequate  atten- 
tion to  our  wildlife  resources,  and  h%ve 
continued  to  deplete  and  endanger  them. 
We  have  focused  on  progress,  industrial- 
ization, construction,  all  at  the  expense 
of  our  environment.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
our  children  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  nature,  as  it  should  be, 
imless  we  take  substantial  steps  to  in- 
sure the  preservation  of  what  is  left  of 
our  wildlife. 

It  is  ironic  that  now.  after  years  of 
setting  these  lands  aside  and  endeavor- 
ing to  safeguard  against  the  depletion 
and  destruction  of  our  wildlife  and  their 
habitats,  we  are  risking  the  danger  of 
annihilating  what  we  have  worked  to 
insure.  A  transfer  of  these  lands  into  the 
hands  of  an  agency,  which  has  other  in- 
terests than  the  preservation  of  our  wild- 
life, and  other  goals  to  reach  and  aspects 
to  consider,  is  at  best  an  undermining  of 
our  efforts.  It  may  eventually  lead  to  the 
disappearance  of  these  refuges,  and 
would  certainly  jeopardize  the  habitudes 
of  those  animals  we  have  been  trying  so 
hard  to  protect. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  H.R.  5512 
their  full  and  wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  other  requests  for  time. 

Mr.    PORSYTHE.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
have  no  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 


ther requests  for  time,  under  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed 
in  the  biU  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  4  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  Administration  Act  of 
1966  (16  U.S.C.  668dd(a) )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  authorities  relating  to  the  various  cate- 
gories of  areas  that  are  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife,  including  species 
that  are  threatened  with  extinction,  all  lands, 
waters,  and  interests  therein  administered 
by  the  Secretary  as  wildlife  refuges,  areas  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  that  are  threatened  with  extinction, 
wildlife  ranges,  game  ranges,  wildlife  man- 
agement areas,  or  waterfowl  production  areas 
are  hereby  designated  as  the  "National  WUd- 
Ufe Refuge  System'  (referred  to  herein  aa 
the  'System'),  which  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section, 

Mr.  LEGGETT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
and  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  United  States  Fish  and  WUd- 
llfo  Service,  except  that  any  such  area  which 
was  administered  Jointly  on  January  1,  1975, 
by  the  Secretary  through  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  governmental  agency  may  con- 
tinue to  be  so  jointly  administered. 

"(2)  No  acquired  lands  which  are  or  be- 
come a  part  of  the  System  may  be  trans- 
ferred or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  any 
provision  of  law  (except  by  exchange  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  (3)  of  this  section) 
unless — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mines with  the  approval  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Ck>mmlBsion  that  such 
lands  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  piu-poses 
for  which  the  System  was  established;  and 

Mr.  LEGGETT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  such  lands  are  transferred  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  for  an  amount  not  less 
than — 

PAHLUMENTAST  INQUIRT 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  an  amendment  and  the 


reading  has  already  passed  the  point  at 
which  my  amendment  will  apply.  Would 
it  be  appropriate  for  me  to  interrupt  the 
reading  at  this  point  and  offer  the 
amendment  or  wait  until  the  Clerk  fin- 
ishes the  reading? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Arizona  that 
his  amendment  will  be  in  order  when 
the  section  in  which  he  is  interested  is 
completely  read. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  com- 
plete the  reading  of  the  section. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  acquisition  costs  of  such  lands, 
in  the  case  of  lands  of  the  System  which 
were  purchased  by  the  United  States  with 
funds  from  the  migratory  bird  conservation 
fund,  or  fair  market  value,  whichever  is 
greater;  or 

"(11)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  lands 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  as  of  the 
date  of  the  transfer  or  disposal),  in  the  case 
of  lands  of  the  System  which  were  donated 
to  the  System. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  is  not  in  order 
until  the  Clerk  finishes  reading  the  sec- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  pay  Into  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  proceeds  of  any  transfer  or 
disposal  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

"(3)  Each  area  which  Is  Included  within 
the  System  on  January  1,  1976,  or  thereafter, 
and  which  was  or  Is — 

"(A)  designated  as  an  area  within  such 
System  by  law.  Executive  order,  or  secre- 
tarial order;  or 

"(B)  so  Included  by  public  land  with- 
drawal, donations,  piircbase,  exchange,  w 
pursuant  to  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
any  State  or  local  government,  any  Federal 
department  or  agency,  or  any  other  govern- 
mental entity. 

shall  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  System 
until  otherwise  specified  by  Act  of  Congress, 
ezc^t  that  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  as  precluding — 

"(1)  the  transfer  or  disposal  of  acquired 
lands  within  any  such  area  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)   of  this  subsection; 

"(11)  the  exchange  of  lands  within  any 
such  area  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (3)  of 
this  section;  or 

"(111)  the  disposal  of  any  lands  within 
any  such  area  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any 
cooperative  agreement  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (3)   of  this  paragraph.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Arizona  that  it 
is  now  proper  for  him  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

AMENUMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STEIGER  OF 
ARIZONA 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona: Page  3,  line  7,  after  the  word  "Secre- 
tary" insert  a  period,  and  strike  the  remain- 
der of  the  sentence  through  line  12. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   this    is    not    a    simple    technical 
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amendment.  This  amendment  will  gut  It  Is  a  gutting  amendment  and  it  is  The  wildlife  concerned  In  those  three 

the  bill.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  intended  to  be  a  gutting  amendment.  ranges  and  personnel  from  the  two  agen- 

is  to  restore  both  sanity  and  equanimity  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the  cies  that  administer  these  ranges  are  as 

to  a  situation  which  has  been  loaded  with  amendment.  follows : 

rhetoric  and  misinformation.  What  this  Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  The  thrze  ranges 

amendment   does   is   permit   Secretary  in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  kofa 

Morton's  decision  to  stand  unaffected  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would  Antelope, 

and  pledges  involvement.  gut  this  legislation.  This  is  what  the  leg-  Bighorn  Sheep. 

I  will  tell  the  House  that  a  procedure  islation  is  all  about.  ^|®  ^'- 

that  I  thought  would  be  called  to  some-  This  amendment  would  eliminate  the  oumbei  oulii      * 

body's  attention  in  the  interest  of  dls-  provision  in  the  bill  that  requires  the  ooiden  Eagle 

pensing  information,  either  by  the  gen-  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  administer  Bald  Eagle, 

tleman  from  California,  the  gentleman  each  unit  within  the  National  Wildlife  Peregrine  Falcon  (Endangered), 

from  Michigan,  or  the  gentleman  from  Refuge  System  through  the  U.S.  Pish  Prairie  Falcon  (Endangered). 

New  Jersey;  but  there  is  pending  before  and  Wildlife  Service.  Ozdy  native  palms  in  Arizona, 

the  courts  now  this  entire  issue  as  to  The  action  taken  by  former  Secretary  sheldoi* 

whether  this  is  an  appropriate  matter  of  of  the  Interior  Morton  in  February  of  Bighorn  Sheep, 

the  House  to  be  included,  not  only  in  the  this  year  that  would  provide  for  the  Antelope, 

proper  procedure  by  the  Secretary,  but  Kofa,     Sheldon,     and     Russell     Game  ^"^®  ^^^'■ 

in  litigation  in  the  courts.  This  legisla-  Ranges  to  be  administered  in  the  future  |*^®  Grouse, 

tion  will  make  that  litigation  moot.  solely  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage-  Mou*ntain  Uon 

This  bill  is  intruding  into  the  commit-  ment  is  what  prompted  the  introduction  peregrine  Falcon  (Endangered) 

tee  process  of  the  House  and  the  admin-  of  this  legislation.  H.R.  5512  would  pre-  Lahonton  Cutthroat  Trout.« 

istrative  process  in  the  Interior  Depart-  vent  exactly  what  the  amendment  is  de-  russell 

ment  and  in  the  judicial  process  in  the  signed  to  accomplish;  that  is,  it  would  Elk. 

Federal  courts.  subject  the  administration  of  the  refuge  Bighorn  sheep. 

I  will   tell   my  friends,   interestingly  imits  within  the  system  to  political  pres-  White-taiied  Deer, 

enough,  this  is  done  just  because  "this  sures.  The  legislation,  as  reported  by  the  ^^^  ^^««'"- 

guy"  downtown  has  got  enough  time  and  Committee   on   Merchant   Marine   and  ^**^°?*i,  h  „. 

money  to  thwart  the  will  of  orderly  proc-  Fisheries,  would  remove  the  administra-  sage^aroule        ""*' 

ess  at  every  turn.  I  am  speaking  of  Dep-  tion  of  this  system  from   the  political  BLack-footed  Ferret  (Endangered) 

uty  Nat  Reed,  who  is  not  an  admin-  arena.  Doves, 

istrator,  but  an  advocate,  an  advocate  Also,  the  amendment  would  remove  Prairie  Dogs, 

well-heeled,  an  advocate  with  an  ador-  the  language  in  the  bill  that  allows  these  Peregrine  Falcon  (Endangered). 

ing  small  band  of  admirers.  It  really  is  three  game  ranges  to  continue  to  be  Prairie  Falcon  (Endangered), 

not  amusing,  for  those  who  are  watching  jointly  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  2??^^' 

and  listening.  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  S,,r«!^„=.  r.»i 

The  fact  is  that  the  House,  I  really  be-  Management.  »urrowing  uwi. 

lieve,  the  House  is  being  used.  I  think  my  These  areas  have  been  jointly  man-  Number  of  tpeciea 

friends  who  are  advocates  of  this  are  aged  since  the  issuance  of  an  Executive  ^°J.fl. 

being  deluded.  order  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in        Mamnais' ' ^^o 

My     friend,     the     gentleman     from  the  early  I900's,  and  the  legislation  would  Threatened  "species                                  3 

Michigan,  has  spoken  time  and  again  allow  this  joint  management  to  continue,  sheidon: 

of  the  horrible  effort  and  the  horrible  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is-       Birds  us 

record  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage-  sue  is  now  pending  before  the  U.S.  Dls-       Mammals 63 

ment.  My  friend,   the  gentleman  may  trlct  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In        Threatened  species — _ 3 

know  a  lot  about  it,  but  even  If  the  gen-  the  suit  broght  by  the  Wilderness  Society  ^^}}'- 

Ueman  is  right,  how  is  this  bUl  gohig  to  and  others  against  Mr.  Hathaway,  the        wanLiiis' ^aI 

remedy  this  horrible  record?  Not  at  all.  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is       Threatened" VpeciM" 3 

The  fact  is  that  the  bill  represents  an  argued  by  the  plaintiffs  that  tiie  Secre- 

emotional  attempt  of  an  issue  that  was  tary  did  not  have  the  authority  to  trans-  Mr-  Chairman,  I  have  almost  pity  for 

oversold  by  Nat  Reed  to  the  gentleman  fer  jurisdiction  over  these  units— which  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  the  very 

from  Michigan.   The   gentleman   from  are  a  part  of  the  National  Wildlife  Ref-  skimpy  budget  they  are  given  by  OMB 

Michigan  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  commit-  uge   System— to   the   Bureau  of   Land  ^  ™n  our  wildlife  program, 

tee,  who  was  willing  to  accept  it  just  as  Management.  ^  *™  "ot  proud  of  what  we  have  done 

presented  by  Nat  Reed.  Since  this  amendment  is  designed  In  °^  really  of  the  overall  program;  but  I  do 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  effect  to  implement  the  Secretarial  order  •^ow  this,  with  respect  to  these  three 

gentleman  yield?  of  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Mor-  ranges,  we  have  a  total  of  one  person  in 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Yes,  cer-  ton.  and  since  the  legislation  would  al-  the  BLM   that  works  at  the  Sheldon 

tainly,  I  am  happy  to  yield  low  the  status  quo  to  continue  to  apply  Range.  We  have  2.3  persons  for  the  Bu- 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Chahroan  I  Intro-  *o  these  areas,  I  think  the  amendment  ^eau  of  Land  Management  that  work  at 

sSor%°^,S5i^ti;:Tnrmihfti"e  Se^^'Sr"^'"^^"^^^"^^""^  %fha%frpeople  from  the  Bureau 

sLoSftee'l^d^LrSeVwiS;!  Also,  the  legislation  would  aUow  the  gJfeS'^^Se^^Sfa?  i^'a  SS  of  T3 

"Mn^^G^VfTrl^^nlTshows  S^-rueCir^Sd^i^Sti^nTy  SSS!  a^dTosffp^pfe  ^ abt  ^t^ 

how  inS,m^  lf'^^^;JLf7i^  ^e  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  "manage  93  man-months  of  work  on  these 

noreten  kn^  t  h«H?..n  t  ?.     f      ^  ^he  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Should  2  million  acres  of  critical  national  habl- 

Mr  nm^^T?^  t   /'l^"***"^  he  decide  that  he  does  not  wish  to  con-  tat    The   BLM   makes   avaUable   from 

knpi  «v?^f?^-  ?"^^  ^-^^  contrary,  I  tinue  this  joint  administration  or  that  their  professional  wUdllfe  animal  per- 

Kjiew  exactly  what  was  going  on,  more  so  the  Joint  administration  is  not  working  sonnel,  a  total  of  zero  man  months  for 

t!?    oEJ®""®™*"^  ^  ***®  ''®^-  out  too  weU,  then  he  would  have  the  op-  ^^  Sheldon  Range  currenUy;  a  total  of 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  At  any  rate,  tion  of  allowing  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wild-  ^^^o  man-months  for  the  Kofa  Range 

I  will  tell  my  friends,  I  want  to  remind  Ufe  Service  to  manage  these  areas  by  it-  currently,  and  a  total  0:  10  man-months 

tnis     House     that     this     amendment  self.  The  amendment  would  remove  this  'or  the  Russell  Range,  for  a  total  of  10 

remedies  the  committee's  interference  option  of  Secretary  and,  in  addition,  ere-     

m    the    question    of    prerogatives.    It  ate  a  situation  whereby  the  Secretary  '^'*^**  *°  •**  important  production   area 

remedies  the  committee's  interference  in  could  turn  over  complete  management  of  P^"l°?t  °'i?*vP^**!^ '"  Arizona  where  they 

the  judical  process.  It  remedies  the  com-  these  areas  to  the  BLM,  which  is  exactly  ^catn^f  "SL  "o^hoid.  brood  «took  of 

SL^!""^'"""*  '"  *^'  administra-  what  this  legislation  is  trying  to  pre-  LahonS  c^^oTt  SiS^^J  TL^ 

cpiocess.  vent.  for  stocking  program  (Endangered). 
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man-monUis  of  professional  services  out 
of  a  total  of  93  man-months  for  these 
three  ranges. 

Now.  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
does  better.  Again.  I  am  not  playing  a 
brass  band  about  what  they  do,  but  *iiey 
have  a  total  of  3>/2  people  on  the  Sheldon 
Range:  3  people  on  the  Kofa  Range:  10 
people  on  the  Russell  Range,  so  that 
makes  16 ''2  people  versus  9  people  for 
BLM.  Instead  of  si>ending  93  man- 
months,  as  BLM  spends  on  this  range, 
they  spend  186  man-months.  Instead  of 
spending  just  10  man-months  on  fish  and 
wildlife  matters,  as  does  the  BLM,  they 
spend  85  man-months  on  these  three 
ranges  for  fish  and  wildlife  matters. 

As  a  result,  they  spend  8  '^2  times,  cur- 
rently, the  effort  for  fish  and  wildlife  and 
game  management  matters  than  does  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

I  think,  because  this  matter  is  in  the 
courts,  because  the  courts  have  said  tliey 
must  submit  an  environmental  impact 
statement  before  any  transfer  can  take 
place:  because  this  Congress  has  pre- 
viously said  no  transfer  should  take  place 
until  this  Congress  acts,  and  since  our 
committee  is  going  to  act  on  an  Organic 
Act  next  January,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment, which  guts  this  bill,  should  be  laid 
to  rest  at  this  point. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
»  the  premise  on  which  it  is  based.  The 
^rust  of  the  gentleman's  argument  is 
^at  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
:an  better  manage  a  game  range — 
■anges — in  question  than  can  the  Pish 
ind  Wildlife  Service.  I  cannot  agree. 

In  the  first  place,  BLM  lacks  the  ability 
»  effectively  protect  wildlife  because  the 
igency  does  not  have  the  statutory  au- 
lioilty  to  enforce  its  regulations.  Thus, 
3LM  may  promulgate  any  regulation  it 
lishes,  but  it  must  depend  on  local  au- 
liorities  to  enforce  it.  The  Fish  and 
WTildlife  Service,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
luthority  to  enforce  its  regulations  di- 
■ectly  ano  has  the  personnel  to  do  so. 

Second,  BLM  does  not  have  as  many 
rlldlife  specialists  as  does  the  Fish  and 
Vildlife  Service.  While  BLM  has  only 
•ne  professional  biologist  for  every  4.6 
nillion  acres  of  land,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
ife  Service  has  one  biologist  for  every 
>3.000  acres. 

Third,  while  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Jervice  devotes  virtually  all  of  its  budg- 
!t  to  wildlife  management.  BLM  ex- 
)ends  only  1  percent  of  its  budget  on 
rtldlife  management. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  with 
;dditional  fimdlng  and  staff,  and  with 
he  enactment  of  legislation  giving  BLM 
nforcement    authority,    that    agency's 
vildllfe  managonent  record  and  capa- 
bility could   Improve  somewhat.   How- 
I  ver,   It  is  essential   to   recognize  that 
:  ILM's  conflicting  missions  which  I  dls- 
(ussed  earlier  will  always  result  in  the 
letting  of  priorities  which  could  rele- 
»te  wildlife  management  to  a  perma- 
lent  secondary  role.  The  percentage  of 
]  JLM's  budget  devoted  to  wUdllfe  man- 
1  gement,  the  number  of  wildlife  special- 
5ts  presently  employed  by  BLM,  and  the 
<;urrent  status  of  many  of  Its  rtnge 
linds   clearly   indicates   the   effects   of 


priority  setting.  By  definition  of  mission, 
it  Is  clear  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  is  better  able  to  manage  these 
ranges  than  is  BLM. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  yielding. 
I  also  oppose  the  amendment  and  agree 
with  the  Chairman.  My  colleague  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  is  proposing  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  5512  that  would  in- 
deed gut  the  bill.  His  amendment,  to  put 
three  wildlife  refuges  under  the  single 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  would  accomplish  exactly 
what  was  attempted  by  the  administra- 
tion's very  unfortimate  decision  earlier 
this  year. 

Mr.  Steiger  claims  that  "a  great  deal 
of  study"  went  into  the  decision  to  trans- 
fer these  refuges  from  joint  administra- 
tion by  BLM  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  to  the  sole  administration 
of  the  BLM.  If  this  were  the  case,  the 
"great  deal  of  study"  would  have  em- 
phatically directed  the  transfer  to  the 
sole  administration  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  not  the  BLM.  The  BLM,  by 
its  own  admission,  states  that  there  is 
"an  accelerating  trend  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  wildlife  habitat"  on  lands  con- 
trolled by  the  BLM.  Wildlife  habitat  is 
the  primary  reason  for  a  wildlife  refuge. 
If,  as  Mr.  Steiger  claims,  the  BLM  will 
manage  the  wildlife  ranges  with  wildlife 
as  the  dominant  use,  why  is  there  any 
need  for  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction?  Also, 
the  BLM's  "Pohcy  and  Management  Cri- 
teria" is  too  vauge  for  anyone  to  have 
confidence  in  the  BLM's  management  of 
these  lands  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife. 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
was  established  in  an  effort  to  protect 
diminishing  habitats  for  a  wide  variety 
of  wildlife  species.  These  habitats  are 
constantly  being  encroached  upon  by  hu- 
man activity.  Many  of  the  wildlife  ref- 
uges protect  habitats  that  are  almost 
nonexistent  outside  the  refuges.  Many 
of  the  species  of  wildlife  existing  today 
on  these  refuges  would  have  been  elim- 
inated if  these  refuges  were  not  avail- 
able. 

To  transfer  three  western  refuges  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  would 
be  utter  folly.  The  purpose  of  the  BLM 
is  one  of  multiple  use  of  its  lands.  WUd- 
llfe refuges  do  not  adapt  themselves  to 
multiple  use  since  the  reasons  for  their 
existence  is  that  the  species  thereby  pro- 
tected cannot  tolerate  man's  activities. 
Multiple  use  calls  for  mineral  explora- 
tion and  exploitation,  grazing,  farming, 
and  energy  development,  to  name  a  few. 
These  are  incompatible  with  wildlife  spe- 
cies that  demand  remote  spaces  and 
large  amounts  of  undisturbed  habitat. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
might  as  well  discontinue  discussion  of 
H.R.  5512  and  propose  a  new  bill  that 
would  disband  the  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge System.  If  this  amendment  passes, 
the  administration  will  have  the  prece- 
dent for  immediately  transferring  all 
wildlife  refuges  to  the  BLM  and  to  the 
multiple  use  concept.  The  BLM  already 
"manages"  huge  amounts  of  the  Nation's 
public  lands — let  us  save  a  few  acres  for 


our  wildlife  heritage  so  that  future  gen- 
erations will  know  what  a  wild  animal 
looks  like. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  admired  the  In- 
dependence, the  freedom,  the  beauty  of  a 
wild  animal  caimot  accept  this  amend- 
ment. I  most  sincerely  urge  every  one 
of  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment for  the  sake  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Steiger  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration 
Act  of  1966  (H.R.  5512). 

The  amendment  is  drafted  to  provide 
that  the  Kofa  Game  Range  in  Arizona, 
the  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Range  In 
Nevada  and  Oregon,  and  the  C.  M.  Rus- 
sell National  Wildlife  Range  would  be  ex- 
empt  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  rather  than 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  I 
must  strongly  oppose  this  measure. 

As  a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission,  I  have  been 
involved  in  oversight  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System.  It  has  been  hard 
enough  to  protect  this  great  national  sys- 
tem even  with  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  managing  the  refuges.  These 
wildlife  areas  are  regularly  assaulted  by 
those  who  want  to  build  a  high- 
way through  a  refuge,  increase  livestock 
grazing  or  aUow  oil  development.  The 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been  able 
to  strike  a  balance  between  these  land 
uses  and  the  needs  of  che  wildlife. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  demonstrated  little 
ability  to  keep  wildlife  habitat  In  good 
condition. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  re- 
ported earlier  this  year  that  55  percent 
of  its  big  game  habitat,  56  percent  of  its 
small  game  habitat,  and  51  percent  of  Its 
stream  habitat  were  in  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and  all  were  getting  worse.  I 
should  further  like  to  point  to  a  state- 
ment In  the  Record  of  July  23,  1975, 
page  24350,  where  we  find  statements  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment's Chief  of  the  Division  of  Wildlife 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  "an  accelerat- 
ing trend  in  the  deterioration  of  wild- 
life habitat"  managed  by  the  Bureau.  At 
that  same  page  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Edwards)  cites  the  BLM 
Division  of  Wildlife  Chief  as  stating  that 
"all  BLM  big  game  habitat  would  be  un- 
satisfactory by  1990." 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  does  not  place  wildlife 
conservation  at  the  top  of  their  priori- 
ties. This  Is  said  not  In  criticism  but  In 
reality.  Conservation  of  wildlife  is  not 
the  predominant  statutory  responsibility 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  as 
it  Is  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. In  support  of  this  I  should  like  to 
quote  a  September  9.  1975,  statement  of 
Curt  Berklund,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  on  this  issue.  He 
said  "Energy  Is  the  Bureau's  No.  1  prior- 
ity, grazing  is  the  second." 

Passage  of  the  Steiger  amendment 
could  well  give  wildlife  conservation  on 
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these  three  wildlife  ranges  the  back  seat 

to  explollation  of  energy  resources. 
During  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 

on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 

of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell),  pointed 
out  that  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlif  e  Serv- 
ice, the  Under  Secretary  and  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  Manage- 
ment all  favored  retaining  the  Kofa 
Range  in  Arizona  to  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  These  recommendations  were 
passed  over  by  then  Secretary  Morton 
who  assigned  Kofa  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Secretary  Morton  6ver- 
ruled  similar  objections  with  regard  to 
the  Antelope  Range  and  the  C.  M.  Rus- 
sel  Wildlife  Range.  I  should  further  like 
to  advise  that  as  of  this  date  no  environ- 
mental impact  statement  has  yet  been 
fUed. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  has  pointed  out  previously  on 
the  fioor — ^Record  at  page  24350,  July 
23,  1975 — only  1  percent  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  budget  is  devoted 
to  wildlife  management. 

I  should  finally  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  question  of  the  statutory  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  trans- 
fer these  wildlife  ranges  from  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  This  Is  extremely 
controversial — it  Is  the  subject  matter  of 
a  civil  action  In  the  U.S.  district  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Wilderness 
Society  et  al.  v.  Hathaway,  in  docket  No. 
CA.  75-1004. 1  should  like  to  advise  that 
on  July  28,  1975,  the  court  issued  a  pre- 
liminary Injunction  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  from  allowing  the 
transfer.  The  preliminary  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  make  It  clear 
that  such  a  move  is  questionable  and  will 
prove  to  be  of  Imminent  danger  to  the 
well  being  of  the  animals  in  the  ranges. 

This  Steiger  amendment  Is  clearly  in- 
tended to  obviate  the  pending  case  in  the 
courts.  It  is  In  the  nature  of  an  ex  parte 
action  and  Is  clearly  Irresponsible  legis- 
lation. As  an  attorney,  Congressman,  en- 
vironmentalist, conservationist,  and  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill — I  oppose  this  un- 
timely and  ill-advised  pie  amendment. 

I  ucge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  committee  «miendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Yates,  Chahman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5512)  to  amend  the  National  WUd- 
llfe Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  797,  he  reported 


the  bUl  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  biU. 

The  question  was  takeii:  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wlU  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  341,  nays  10, 
not  voting  82,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 341 

Abzug 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hagedorn 

Adams 

Conte 

Hall 

Addabbo 

Conyers 

Hamilton 

Alexander 

Cornell 

Hanley 

Ambro 

Cougblln 

Hannaford 

Anderson, 

Crane 

Harkln 

Calif. 

D'Amours 

Harris 

Anderson,  ni. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Harsha 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hastings 

Annxmzlo 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hawkins 

Arcber 

Danielson 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Ashbrook 

Davis 

Hubert 

Ashley 

de  la  Oarza 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Asp  In 

Delaney 

Heckler,  Mass. 

AuC^oin 

DeUums 

Hefner 

Bafalis 

Derrick 

Heinz 

Baldus 

Derwinskl 

Helstoskl 

Barrett 

Devlne 

Henderson 

Baucus 

Dickinson 

Hicks 

Bauman 

Dingell 

Hightower 

Beard.  R.l. 

Dodd 

Hlllls 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Downey,  N.T. 

Hinsbaw 

Bedell 

Downing,  Vs. 

HoUand 

Bennett 

Drinan 

Holt 

BevUl 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Holtzman 

Blaggl 

duPont 

Howe 

Blester 

Early 

Hubbard 

Blngbam 

Edgar 

Hughes 

Blancbard 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hungate 

Blouln 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Hutchinson 

Boland 

EUberg 

Hyde 

Boiling 

Emery 

Ichord 

Bonker 

English 

Jarman 

Bowen 

Evans,  Colo. 

Jeffords 

Brademas 

Evans,  Ind. 

Jenrette 

Breaux 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Breckinridge 

Fascell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Brinkley 

Fen  wick 

Jones,  Ala. 

Brodbead 

Pindley 

Jones,  N.C. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fish 

Jones,  Okla. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Fisher 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Oblo 

Plthlan 

Jordan 

Buchanan 

Flood 

Kasten 

Burgener 

Florio 

Kastenmeler 

Burke.  Calif. 

Flowers 

Burke.  Mass. 

Foley 

Kelly 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Kemp 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Ketchum 

Burton,  John 

Porsythe 

Kindness 

Burton,  Phillip  Fountain 

Koch 

Butler 

Frenzel 

Krebs 

Byron 

Prey 

LaFalce 

Carney 

Puqua 

Lagomarslno 

Carr 

Gibbons 

Latta 

Carter 

OUman 

Leggett 

Cederberg 

Olnn 

Lehman 

Chappell 

Ooldwater 

Lent 

Chlsholm 

Oonzalez 

Le  vitas 

Clausen. 

Ooodllng 

Litton 

DonH. 

Oradlaon 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Clay 

Orasaley 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Cochran 

Oreen 

Long,  La. 

Cohen 

Oude 

Long,  Md. 

Collins,  ni. 

Ouyer 

Lott 

McCloskey 

Passman 

Smith,  Iowa 

McColllster 

Patman,  Tex. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

McCormack 

Patten.  N  J. 

Snyder 

McDade 

Patterson, 

Solans 

McDonald 

Calif. 

Spell  man 

McFall 

Pepper 

Spence 

McHugh 

Perkins 

Staggers 

McKinney 

Pettis 

Stanton. 

Madden 

Pike 

J.  WUliam 

Madigan 

Poage 

Steed 

Maguire 

Presaler 

Steiger,  WU. 

Mahon 

Preyer 

Stokes 

Mann 

Price 

Stratton 

Mazzoll 

Prttchard 

Stuckey 

Meyner 

Quie 

Studds 

Mezvinsky 

Railsback 

Siilllvan 

Michel 

Randall 

Symington 

Mikva 

Rangel 

Talcott 

MUler,  Calif. 

Rees 

Taylor,  Mo. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Regula 

Taylor,  N.C. 

MUls 

Reuse 

Thone 

Mineta 

Richmond 

Thornton 

MinUh 

Rlnaldo 

Traxler 

Mink 

Rlsenhoover 

Traen 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Robinson 

Ullman 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Vander  Jagt 

Mnakley 

Roe 

Vander  Veen 

Moffett 

Roncalio 

Vanik 

Mollohan 

Rooney 

Vigorlto 

Montgomery 

Rose 

Waggonner 

Moore 

Hostenkowskl 

Walsh 

Moorhead, 

Rousb 

Wampler 

Calif. 

Rousselot 

Weaver 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Ruppe 

White 

Morgan 

Russo 

Wbitehunt 

MotU 

Ryan 

Whitten 

Murphy,  111. 

Sarasin 

WUson.  Bob 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Sar  banes 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

MurthR 

Satterfleld 

Winn 

Myers,  Ind. 

Scheuer 

Wlrth 

Myers,  Pa. 

Schneebeli 

woiir 

Natcher 

Schroeder 

Wright 

Neal 

Schulze 

Wydler 

Nedzl 

Sebelius 

Wylle 

Nix 

Seiberling 

Yates 

Nolan 

Sharp 

Yatron 

Nowak 

Shipley 

Young,  Fla. 

Oberstar 

Shrlver 

Young,  O*. 

Obey 

Shuster 

Young,  Tex. 

O'Brien 

Simon 

Zablockl 

O'Hara 

Skubltz 

Ottlnger 

Slack 

NAYS— 10 

Clawson,  Del 

Meeds 

Wiggins 

Haley 

Melcher 

Yoting,  Alaska 

Johnson,  Colo 

Santinl 

McKay 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

NOT  VCnNO— 82 

Abdnor 

Gaydoe 

Pickle 

Andrews. 

Gialmo 

Qulllen 

N.DBk. 

Hammer- 

Rhodes 

Armstrong 

schmidt 

Riegle 

BadUlo 

Hansen 

Roberts 

Bell 

Harrington 

Rogers 

Bergland 

Hays,  Ohio 

Rosenthal 

Boggs 

Horton 

Roybal 

Brooks 

Howard 

Runnels 

Broomfleld 

Jaooba 

St  Germain 

Broyhlll 

Karth 

Bikes 

Burke,  Fla. 

Keys 

SUk 

Casey 

Krueger 

Stanton, 

Clancy 

Landnim 

James  V. 

Cleveland 

Lujan 

Stark 

Conable 

McClory 

Steel  man 

Conlan 

McEwen 

Stephens 

Corman 

Macdonald 

Symms 

Cotter 

Martin 

Teague 

Dent 

Mathls 

Thompson 

Dlggs 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Metcalfe 

UdaU 

Eckhardt 

Mtlford 

Van  DeerllB 

Erlenbom 

Moeher 

Wazman 

Each 

Moss 

Whalen 

Bshleman 

Nichols 

WUson,  Tex. 

Fary 

O'NeUl 

Zeferettl 

Plynt 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Praaer 

Peyser 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Bergland. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Broy- 
hlU. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Comum. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Esch.  m 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Burke  ot  Florida. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 
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Mr.  EcUiardt  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Caoey  wltti  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mrs.   Keyes   with   Mr.   Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Ma£donald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Plynt. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Eshleman 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Stcelman. 

Mr.  Tsongas  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr 
Whalen. 

Mr.  Horton  with  Mr.  9t  Germain. 

Mr.  BALDUS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


November  1^,  1975 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
niarks  on  the  bill,  HJl.  5512,  just  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1975 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
mat  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
St&te  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (HJl.  10031)  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  AsHirr) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n»   TH«   COMlnTTEE    OT   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HM.  10031.  with  Mr 
Gibbons  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  AsHirr)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NEY)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  . 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  is  basically  a  pre- 
paredness measure.  Its  original  titles  pro- 
vide for  programs  which  will  improve 
the  readiness  of  the  Nation's  industrial 
base  in  peacetime  and  for  programs 
which  can  be  initiated  or  expanded  in 
the  event  of  mobilization. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  to 
our  national  preparedness  and  national 
defense  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It 
contains  the  basic  authorities  provided 
the  President  to  act  in  stimulating  pro- 
duction and  in  assuring  priority  use  of 
vital  supplies  should  the  Nation  be  faced 
with  a  serious  emergency  at  any  time. 
It  contains  provisions  that  would  require 
Immediate  implementation  should  the 
Nation  be  attacked  or  otherwise  have  to 
move  quickly  to  full  wartime  prepared- 
ness. It  also  provides  necessary  support 
to  current  defense  production  of  key  wea- 
pons systems  and  other  essentials. 

The  untimely  lapse  of  the  act  not  only 
could  seriously  jeopardize  essential  de- 
fense and  atomic  energy  programs,  but 
could  cause  serious  slippage  in  meeting 
the  tight  construction  schedules  for  the 
Alaska  pipeline  and  delay  the  starting 
time  for  the  delivery  of  much  reeded 
crude  oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope. 

Among  the  more  significant  of  the  on- 
going programs  are  the  Defense  Priorities 
System,  the  Defense  Materials  System, 
the  Machine  Tool  Trigger  Order  Pro- 
gram, the  borrowing  authority  estab- 
lished for  the  expansion  of  productive 
capacity  and  supply,  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Inventory,  the  National  De- 
fense Executive  Reserve,  and  the  au- 
thority to  grant  Immunity  from  antitrust 
action  for  voluntary  agreements  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

While  the  Congress  has  made  substan- 
tial alterations  in  the  act  over  its  life- 
time— deleting  the  titles  authorizing 
wage  and  price  stabilization,  labor  dis- 
pute settlement,  and  control  of  consumer 
and  real  estate  credit  and  adding  titles 
authorizing  imiform  cost  accounting 
standards  and  a  temporary  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages — 
the  basic  provisions  relating  to  indus- 
trial production  for  the  national  defense 
have  remained  unchanged.  The  Congress 
has  regularly  seen  fit  to  extend  the  life 
of  these  basic  authorities,  normally  at 
Intervals  of  2  years,  ever  since  original 
enactment  in  1950.  Without  this  exten- 
sion, the  Nation's  sole  authority  for  In- 
dustrial preparedness  for  mobilization 
would  lapse  and  the  readiness  programs 
cited  above  would  be  terminated. 

The  principal  purposes  of  H.R.  10031, 
the  "Defense  Production  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975,"  are  three-fold.  The  ma- 
jor purpose  Is  to  extend  for  the  custom- 
ary period  of  2  years  the  titles  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended.  These  titles  provide  the  au- 
thority for  a  niunber  of  programs  aimed 
at  maintaining  the  national  defense  In- 
dustrial production  base,  at  preparing 
mobilization  programs,  at  providing  uni- 
form cost  accounting  standards  for  con- 
tractors, and  at  examining  national 
poUcy  with  regard  to  materials  supplies 
and  shortages. 

A  second  purpose  of  KM.  10031  is  to 
amend  section  708  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  Section  708  provides  au- 


thority for  the  granting  of  Immunity 
from  antitrust  action  to  voluntary 
agreements,  which  the  President  may 
request  from  representatives  of  indus- 
try, business,  financing,  agriculture,  la- 
bor and  other  Interests  In  order  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  the  act.  The 
amendments  provide  for  strengthened 
procedural  safeguards  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  voluntary 
£igreements,  in  order  that  exemptions 
from  antitrust  Immimlty  may  not  be 
granted  without  adequate  assurance 
that  they  are  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  giving  of  antitrust  immimlty,  by 
statute,  to  participants  in  such  volun- 
tary agreements  is  extraordinary  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  detailed  pro- 
cedural safeguards. 

The  purpose  of  section  708  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  is  to  authorize 
voluntary  agreements  among  defense 
contractors  and  others  "to  help  provide 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
through  the  development  of  prepared- 
ness programs  and  the  expansion  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  supply  beyond" 
levels  needed  to  meet  essential  civilian 
demand." 

Agreements  of  this  sort  would  ordi- 
narily contravene  the  antitrust  laws,  so 
a  new  section  708(1)  would  provide  a 
defense  to  the  antitrust  laws  for  acts 
or  omissions  taken  in  the  course  of  de- 
veloping, or  taken  pursuant  to,  an  au- 
thorized volimtary  agreement.  The  de- 
fense is  qualified  by  the  requirement 
that  the  acts  or  omissions  must  be  taken 
"in  good  faith." 

The  purpose  of  section  708(1)  is  to 
allow  participants  in  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment who  adhere  to  the  agreement,  fully 
comply  with  the  act  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder,  and  act  in 
good  faith,  to  have  an  aflBrmatlve  de- 
fense under  this  act  from  prosecution 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

"Good  faith"  means  an  honest  Intent 
to  comply  with  the  law  and  not  to  seek 
an  xmconscionable  advantage.  It  means 
to  act  without  subterfuge.  It  means  that 
the  motive  that  actuated  the  conduct  in 
question  was  in  fact  what  the  actor 
ascribes  to  it. 

The  meetings  called  to  develop  volun- 
tary agreements  should  not  be  used  as 
a  forum  for  reaching  agreements  which 
exceed  the  scope  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment defined  by  the  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment official  at  the  outset. 

Thus,  If  an  act  or  omission  does  not 
appear  to  come  within  the  ambit  of  an 
agreement,  an  interested  party  or  the 
Government  might  bring  an  antitrust 
action,  and  the  defendant  company 
could  demonstrate  its  good  faith  by  dis- 
closing records  pertirfent  to  the  devel- 
opment or  canying  out  of  voluntary 
agreements.  Such  records  should  in- 
clude all  items  such  as  minutes  and 
other  dociunents  from  the  meetings, 
corporate  memoranda  about  the  meet- 
ings, communications  with  other  par- 
ticipants in  the  meetings  and  similar 
evidence  that  would  demonstrate  the 
conformity  of  the  act  or  omission  to  the 
agreement  or  proposed  agreement.  In 
addition,  all  documents,  memos,  records, 
phone  logs,  meeting  logs,  minutes  of  con- 
ferences, telex  messages,  telegrams,  and 
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letters  that  are  generated  outside  of  or 
after  the  pubUc  meetings — and  which 
relate  to  the  development  or  implemen- 
tation of  a  voluntary  agreement  or  pro- 
gram—must be  made  available  to  the 
Government  or  any  Interested  party. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  worked 
closely  with  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  the  drafting  and  considera- 
tion of  the  antitrust  provisions  of  this 
legislation.  We  have  solicited  the  sugges- 
tions and  assistance  of  Mr.  Rodino, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopolies and  Commercial  Law.  and 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and  have 
Included  those  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  he  has  suggested.  The  Bank- 
ing Committee  wishes  to  express  its  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  RoDiNO  for  his  assist- 
ance on  this  legislation. 

In  terms  of  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975,  the  justification  for  ex- 
tending the  act  for  2  years  seems  self- 
evident.  It  will  continue  to  give  the  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  review  and, 
where  necessary,  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  on  a  regular,  biennial 
basis. 

The  procedural  steps  provided  for  in 
section  708  as  amended  and  added  by 
H.R.  10031  are  aimed  at  providing  a 
mechanism  whereby  the  national  inter- 
est In  preserving  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy can  be  weighed  against  other  im- 
peratives, such  as  military  preparedness 
and  energy  shortages,  and  a  determina- 
tion can  be  made,  in  specific  situations, 
as  to  which  national  objective  should 
prevail  in  terms  of  taking  specific  ac- 
tions. These  procedures  also  seek  to  en- 
sure that  such  immunity  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  extends  only  to  those  actions 
absolutely  essential  to  meeting  the  goals 
which  are  considered  to  override  normal 
antitrust  restraints. 

Unlike  the  present  law,  the  bill  sets 
forth  strong  procedural  safeguards — at- 
tendance of  Federal  oflBclals  at  all  meet- 
ings held  to  develop  or  carry  out  volun- 
tary agreements,  extensive  participation 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
administrator  of  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  interested  per- 
sons to  attend  such  meetings  and  to  ex- 
amine minutes  and  other  data  related  to 
such  agreements. 

The  mechanisms  established  in  section 
708  as  amended  and  added  by  HJl.  10031 
require  review  of  regular  reporting  on 
voluntary  agreements  and  actions  stem- 
ming therefrom  by  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  Government,  so  that  the  appro- 
priate balance  between  the  antitrust  in- 
terest and  the  national  defense  interest 
can  be  monitored  and  maintained. 

Mr. '  Chairman,  the  bill  also  amends 
section  720  of  the  Def«ise  Production 
Act,  which  authorized  the  creation  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages,  by  further  extending  the  life 
of  the  Commission  from  Oct<Aer  1,  1976, 
to  March  31,  1977,  and  amending  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Commission  from  $500,000  to  $1,484.- 
000.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  report  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31.  1976.  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  specific  recommendations  to 


aid  in  the  examination  and  analysis  of 
the  supplies  and  shortages  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  and  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  urgently  needed 
legislation  essential  to  our  defense  pre- 
paredness and  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
the  House  now. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  HJl. 
10031  does  not  grant  Immimlty  from  the 
antitrust  laws  to  participants  in  volim- 
tary agreements  or  programs  established 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  unless  they  are  in  "good  faith." 
This  requirement  of  "good  faith  action" 
is  not  vague,  unusual,  or  burdensome. 
It  is  presently  to  be  found  in  335  sections 
of  the  United  States  Code,  which  are 
spread  throughout  35  of  the  50  different 
subject  titles  of  the  code.  Indeed,  the 
sheer  number  of  times  that  the  phrase  is 
found  in  Federal  statutes  indicates  that 
the  term  is  both  very  common  and  not 
difficult  for  the  courts  to  interpret.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  this  "good 
faith"  test  does  not  require  the  Impossi- 
ble; that  is,  it  does  not  require  the  oil 
companies,  or  any  other  participants  in 
these  programs,  to  prove  a  negative  by 
proving  the  absence  of  any  bad  motive- 
on  their  part. 

A  good  number  of  its  usages  are  rele- 
vant. At  least  33  statutes  grant  immunity 
for  actions  "taken  or  omitted  in  good 
faith"  to  comply  with,  in  reliance  upon, 
or  in  conformity  with  statutes,  regula- 
tions, administrative  orders,  opinions,  or 
other  rulings.  Additionally,  the  phrase 
is  applied  to  all  collective  bargaining 
efforts  covered  by  Federal  labor  laws. 
Good  faith  is  also  contained  in  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  and  while  It  is 
true  that  the  term  is  modified  by  other 
language,  much  of  this  other  language 
was  created  to  narrow  the  availability 
of  the  defense. 

For  example,  42  U.S.C.  2000e-12(b), 
governing  discriminatory  employment 
practices,  provides  that — 

In  any  action  based  on  any  aUeged  un- 
lawful employment  practice,  no  person  shall 
be  subject  to  any  UabUtty  or  punishment  on 
account  of  (1)  the  commission  by  such  per- 
son of  an  unlawful  employment  practice  i/ 
he  pleads  and  proves  that  the  act  or  omis- 
sion complained  of  was  in  good  faith,  in  con- 
formity with,  and  reliance  on  any  written 
interpretation  or  c^lnlon  of  the  (Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity)   Commission.  .  .  . 

Similarly,  29  U.S.C.  259(a)  of  the  Por- 
tal to  Portal  Pay  Act  provides  that  in 
certain  actions  to  recover  a  minimum 
wage,  "no  employer  shall  be  subject  to 
any  liability  or  punishment — if  he  pleads 
and  proves  that  the  act  or  omission 
complained  of  was  in  good  faith  In  con- 
formity with  and  in  reliance  on  any 
written  administrative  regulation,  order, 
ruling,  approval,  or  interpretation"  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

As  a  final  illustration,  18  U.S.C.  2520, 
authorizing  civil  damages  for  Illegal 
wiretapping,  provides  that — 

Oood  faith  reliance  on  a  court  order  or 
legislative  authorization  shall  consti- 
tute a  complete  defense  to  any  civil  or 
criminal  action  brought  under  this  chapter 
or  under  any  other  law  .  .  . 

In  conclusion,  any  grant  of  antitrust 
Immunity  is  extraordinary,  and  it  should 
for  that  reason  be  carefully  and  narrowly 


drawn.  I  think  that  the  careful  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  HJl.  10031,  together 
with  the  requirement  of  "good  faith  ac- 
tion," substantially  accraipllsh  this  vital 
goal. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  with  whom  I  have  worked 
closely  on  this  matter. 

What  is  involved  of  course  is  a  balance 
of  interests  as  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned  because  on  the  one  hand 
we  most  certainly  want  to  prevent  vig- 
orously any  monopoly  or  anticompetitive 
practices  that  are  attempted  in  our  com- 
petitive society.  On  the  other  hand  we 
do  want  to  make  provision  for  these 
kinds  of  voluntary  agreements  that  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  This  does  require  a  delicate  bal- 
ance. I  am  frank  to  say  that  without  the 
guidance  of  the  chairman  and  the  full 
Committee  on  th6  Judiciary  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  strike  what  I  think 
is  a  good  balance  to  the  extent  it  has 
been  done  in  the  legislation  which  is  be- 
fore us.  I  do  thank  the  gentleman  very 
warmly  for  his  help. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yielding. 

Could  the  gentleman  define  for  us  why 
it  is  necessary  or  justifiable  to  Increase 
the  amount  from  $500,000  to  $1.4  mil- 
lion? That  is  quite  a  jump.  What  Is  this 
Commission  doing  that  is  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  they  need  that  kind  of  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  me.  If  I  may,  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rees)  who  has  been  closely  sissociated 
with  this  Commission  and  is  a  member 
thereon. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  and  I 
are  two  members  of  the  Commission  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Commission  Is  to  look  into 
our  down-the-line  depending  on  natural 
resources.  We  created  this  Commission 
and  then  there  was  about  a  9-  or  10- 
month  delay  because  the  administration 
did  not  appoint  the  private  sector  mem- 
bers. The  private  sector  members  were 
appointed  in  August  and  the  Commission 
had  its  first  meeting  in  September.  It 
was  felt  that  since  the  initial  $500,000 
had  never  been  utilized,  that  it  would 
be  best  to  put  a  fixed  termination  date 
on  the  Commission,  which  would  be 
March  31,  1977,  and  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  entire  life  of  the 
Commission. 

That  was  decided  at  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Lynn,  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  who  was  there,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  and  that  was 
more  or  less  approved. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  this  is  an  au- 
thorization for  a  longer  2-year  period? 

Mr.  REES.  It  is.  because  there  was  a 
delay  originally  in  appointing  the  Com- 
mission, so  it  was  decided  that  the  auth- 
orization should  be  for  the  entire  life, 
and  not  just  for  a  period  of  a  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  annual  ex- 
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pendlture  will  be  anticipated  of  roughly 
$700,000? 
Mr.  REES.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  Is 
saying  not  $500,000  for  a  year,  but  from 
$500,000  to  $700,000? 

Mr.  REES.  Yes.  That  Is  what  they  felt 
was  necessary  for  the  staffing  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Are  these  mem- 
bers on  the  Conmilsslon  of  Defense  Pro- 
duction paid  salaries? 

Mr.  REES.  No.  The  Commission  mem- 
bers. I  believe,  are  paid,  I  am  not  sure, 
I  do  not  have  the  Defense  Production  Act 
here. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  It  a  per  diem 
Forum  of  Consideration? 

tix.  REES.  I  think  It  Is  a  per  diem 
situation.  They  are  not  paid  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  They  are  paid  for  the  meet- 
ings they  go  to. 

B«r.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  both  my  colleagues. 

BIr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority worked  very  closely  on  this  legis- 
lation. My  recollecti<m  is  that  there  was 
not  a  dissenting  vote  against  it  when  it 
was  reported  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  same  is  true  when  It  wtis  reported  by 
the  full  committee. 

It  is  urgently  needed  legislation,  es- 
sential for  Defense  preparedness.  I  would 
hope  it  would  be  passed  by  this  body  with 
prompt  dispatch. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding. 

Now,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion in  this  Congress  and  in  the  past 
Congress  about  more  accountability  and 
vaoTg  sunshine  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
Why  does  the  Commission  itself  consider 
it  necessary  to  be  exempted  from  the  nor- 
mal public  disclosure  and  advertising 
provisions  of  the  law  that  normally  apply 
to  this  kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wonder  if  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rkes)  could  explain  in  a  little  more 
detail  the  reason  and  necessity  for  these 
exemptions? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  jrleld,  the  exemptions  were 
required  by  the  Commission  and  then  I 
had  a  note  from  the  Budget  Committee 
that  they  wanted  me  to  strike  line  4, 
section  3648,  revised  statutes,  and  so 
forth,  from  the  bill.  I  had  agreed  to  that 
amendment  and  had  an  amendment  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  response.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  rea- 
son for  these  exemptions  and  why  the 
Commission  requested  them.  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  interrupt  my  colleague 
fxirther. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mission is  not  known  as  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  agencies  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  that  is  an 
Interesting  statement  It  appears  to  me 
we  need  to  strike  this  portion  of  the  bill 
and  I  will  do  so  when  we  reach  the 
amendmoit  stage. 


Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Eccmomic  Stabilization 
Subcommittee.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  comments  of  Mr.  Ashley. 

This  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion extends  the  Defense  Production  Act 
for  a  2-year  period  and  modifies  rules 
for  the  development  and  implementation 
of  agreements  designed  to  maintain  our 
defense  production  capacity  and  supply 
in  times  of  emergency. 

However,  most  importantly,  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  for  strengthened 
procedural  safeguards  for  the  develop- 
ment of  voluntary  agreements,  in  order 
that  exemptions  from  antitrust  immu- 
nity may  not  be  granted  without  ade- 
quate assurance  that  they  are  in  the  best 
interest  of  tlie  Nation.  The  bill  would 
allow  participants  in  a  volimtary  agree- 
ment, who,  adhere  to  the  agreement, 
fully  comply  with  the  act  and  the  regu- 
lations, and  act  in  good  faith,  to  have  an 
affirmative  defense  from  prosecution 
imder  the  antitrust  laws. 

Without  such  safeguards  the  many 
firms  who  join  together  in  what  would 
ordinarily  be  considered  "actions  in  re- 
straint of  trade,"  would  be  liable  under 
antitrust  law  and  would  be  unwilling  and 
luiable  to  participate  in  a  program  so 
Important  to  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
The  antitrust  provision  of  section  708 
represents  a  careftU  and  proper  balance 
between  a  desire  to  accomplish  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  Act,  namely,  the 
maintenance  of  defense  production  ca- 
pacity, and  the  need  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  anticompetitive  practices. 

Unlike  the  present  law,  the  bill  sets 
forth  strong  procedural  safeguards — at- 
tendance of  Federal  officials  at  all  meet- 
ings held  to  develop  or  carry  out  volim- 
tary agreements,  extensive  participation 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
administrator  of  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments program,  and,  in  the  case  of  In- 
ternational voluntary  agreements,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  interested  persons  to  at- 
tend such  meetings  and  to  examine 
agreements. 

These  safeguards  were  thoroughly 
studied  and  developed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  close  contact  with  all  of  the 
agencies  concerned  with  the  implementa- 
tion and  supervision  of  these  voluntary 
agreements. 

In  addition  Mr.  Rodino  and  his  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopolies 
have  been  most  cooperative  in  providing 
assistance  in  clarifying  any  language 
definitional  problems  In  this  most  com- 
plex area  of  the  law. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  support  this  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  knowing  that  the 
delicate  balance  between  the  protection 
of  the  public  interest  and  continual 
emergency  preparedness  of  this  Nation 
has  been  embodied  In  H.R.  10031. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman   was   referring   to  antitrust 


laws.  Under  this  act,  may  I  ask  which 
antitrust  provisions  are  being  suspended? 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  refer  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think,  to  the  author  of  this  par- 
ticular chapter  for  the  answer  to  that 
question.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rees)  . 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  it  would  be 
basically  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts. 
They  are  listed  on  page  2,  and  there  are 
six  different  acts  that  are  suspended  In 
terms  of  voluntary  agreement. 

Basically,  they  are  those  acts  that  af- 
fects antitrust  laws  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  voluntary 
agreement,  to  have  a  very  strictly  super- 
vised agreement  where  there  would  be  a 
waiver  of  the  antitrust  law.  In  the  act 
it  states  that  there  shall  be  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
original  meeting  when  they  set  up  the 
agreement,  and  also  attend  every  meet- 
ing in  dealing  with  the  agreement. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  U  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  who  Is  going  to  be  that 
representative  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  REES.  The  representative  is  a 
designee  of  the  President,  and  also  can 
be  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
We  already  have  volmitary  agreements. 
The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  tighten  up 
the  voluntary  agreement  act  to  see  that 
there  will  be  someone  representing  the 
public  at  the  meetings  and  all  rulemak- 
ing sessions  of  voluntary  agreement. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  But  we  do  now  have 
a  suspension  of  antitrust  provisions? 
Mr.  REES.  Yes,  we  do. 
Mr.   GONZALEZ.   Then   why   is   this 
provision  in  this  bill?  Why  is  it  needed? 
What  this  is.  this  is  essentially  a  re- 
codification of  the  present  act,  and  the 
reason  we  recodified  It  is  that  we  wanted 
to  rewrite  it  and  we  also  wanted  to  make 
It  very  specific,  and  we  wanted  to  put  in 
the  restrictions  as  to  what  those  people 
would  have  to  do  who  were  participating 
in  the  voluntary  agreement.  As  the  law 
is  now,  the  Defense  Production  Act  al- 
ready allows  for  this  suspension. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 
because  I  have  several  requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

ROUSSELOT)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding  to 
me. 

On  page  17  of  this  bill,  we  see  the 
following: 

"(3)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  public  or  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  corporations,  and  other  orga- 
nizations and  with  Individuals  without  re- 
gard to  section  3648,  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529),  and  section  3709,  Revised  Stat- 
utes (41  U.S.C.  5),  for  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

The  problem  with  that  provision  is 
that  it  exempts  this  Commission  from  the 
normal  advertising  procedures  which 
would  have  to  be  followed  by  any  other 
agency. 

Can  we  all  be  enlightened  as  to  why 
this  Commission  needs  that  kind  of  ex- 
emption? We  are  constantly  criticized 
In  the  Congress  because  we  do  not  put 
enough  careful  definitions  and  restric- 
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tions  on  some  of  these  commissions. 
Then  later  we  find  out  they  are  letting 
contracts,  and  no  one  knows  what  they 
are  doing. 

Can  the  gentleman  explain? 
•  Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  reason  the  Com- 
mission wanted  this  exemption  is  that 
it  will  be  a  relatively  short-lived  Com- 
mission, and  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  go  through  all  of  the  procedures  of 
competitive  bidding  to  get  minimal  con- 
sulting services  that  they  wanted  to  con- 
tract for.  So  they  Eisked  that  they  be 
given  this  Commission,  that  the  Com- 
mission will  self-destruct  in  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  We  do  not  want  to 
build  up  a  large  Federal  bureaucracy 
in  this  Commission. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  that.  But  if  the  services  for  which 
they  are  going  to  be  contracting,  are  so 
minimal,  then  they  will  fall  under  the 
limits  of  existing  law  41  U.S.C.  sec.  5, 
which  has  a  $10,000  threshold.  As  for 
larger  contracts,  I  do  not.  see  why  ad- 
vertising procedures  to  satisfy  the  law 
would  be  so  difficult  to  follow;  and  If 
deadlines  were  put  on  for  a  month  or  2 
months  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be 
exempting  them  f  romthe  present  United 
States  Code. 

We  are  constantly  criticized  as  a  Con- 
gress that  we  give  agencies  undue  powers, 
and  no  one  seems  to  know  when  and  why 
they  are  letting  contracts.  This  is  where 
we  get  into  trouble.  Why  should  the 
National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages  be  treated  any  differently  from 
any  other  commission?  I  know  they  have 
asked  for  this  authority,  obviously. 

Mr.  REES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  their  reason  was  that  the  types 
of  services  they  get  are  technical  services 
dealing  with  technical  aspects  of  sup- 
plies, raw  materials,  et  cetera,  that  they 
wanted  to  get  these  services  as  soon  as 
possible  because  there  has  been  a  delay 
in  putting  together  a  staff.  We  thought 
it  would  be  far  cheaper. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

So  far  as  the  technicality  of  the  kind 
of  contract  work  that  is  needed,  there 
are  plenty  of  trade  journals  which  carry 
the  advertising  on  a  regular  basis.  The 
procedure  which  I  am  suggesting  should 
be  followed  is  not  an  unusual  one,  and 
provides  special  exemptions  for  highly 
technical  work. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  statute  which  is  sought  to  be  waived 
completely  here  already  allows  a  partial 
waiver  for  obtaining  contracts  for  tech- 
nical information  and  for  professional 
services.  This  wide-open  waiver  allows 
this  agency  to  contract  for  almost  any 
kind  of  goods  or  services  in  amounts  of 
$10,000  and  over;  anything  up  to  $10,000, 


they  already  do  not  have  to  advertise. 
These  waivers  are  usually  used  in  cozy 
relationships  where  commission  members 
or  agencies  want  to  place  business  with 
friends  or  others.  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  do  so  without  going  through  the  proc- 
ess now  required  by  Federal  law.  That 
is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  COUGHLIN). 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 712  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
authorizes  the  Joint  Conmiittee  on  De- 
fense Production,  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant not  to  confuse  that  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production  with  the 
National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages. 

When  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production  came  before  the  Legislative 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  with  its 
supplemental  request  for  additional  staff, 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Subcommittee  raised  serious  questions 
as  to  what  that  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production  did  and  why  it  was 
necessary.  Originally  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Production  was  created 
back  in  1950  to  oversee  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  and  to  help  to  evaluate 
the  needs  and  demands  that  the  Korean 
war  placed  on  the  economy  and  to  fore- 
stall the  possibility  that  certain  resources 
would  not  be  available  for  defense  pur- 
poses. The  committee  has  been  in  exist- 
ence ever  since  that  time. 

When  we  inquired  as  to  what  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
had  done  in  recent  years,  we  found  that 
in  fiscal  year  1972,  for  example,  the  Joint 
Committee  held  3  days  of  hearings,  it 
prepared  5  studies,  and  it  prepared  the 
21st  annual  report. 

In  fiscal  year  1973  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production  held  no  hearings, 
it  monitored  3  days  of  hearings  by  other 
committees,  and  it  prepared  the  22d 
Annual  Report. 

During  fiscal  year  1974  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production  held  no 
hearings,  and  it  prepared  the  23d  Annual 
Report;  and  during  fiscal  year  1975  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
held  no  hearings  but  prepared  another 
report,  the  24th  annual  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  natiu"e  of 
the  reports  that  were  prepared?  From 
what  I  have  best  been  able  to  observe, 
what  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production  did  each  year  was  to  write 
all  of  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  ask  them  what  they  were  doing 
to  implement  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  and  then  it  took  the  responses  from 
all  of  those  departments  and  agencies 
and  compiled  them  in  a  book  and  put 
that  beside  the  book  of  the  previous  year. 

It  is  very  questionable  to  me  whether 
anyone  has  ever  read  any  of  those  books, 
and  I  challenge  my  colleagues  as  to 
what  they  know  and  what  they  have 
heard  about  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production  and  as  to  what  they 
know  about  the  reports  it  has  made  and 
the  annusd  reports  it  has  compiled. 

In  fact.  Senator  Proxiure,  who  is  now 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Production,  said  last  year 
the  following,  and  I  quote: 


As  usual,  I  find  the  annual  report  very 
difficult  to  digest.  It  seems  disjointed  and 
certainly  not  a  little  difficult  to  read.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  consequence  of  compiling 
the  submissions  of  the  various  agencies  in- 
volved instead  of  an  attempt  to  analytically 
distill  the  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  when  we  in  this  body  talk  about 
frugality,  we  should  recognize  that  per- 
haps frugality  should  begin  at  home,  and 
perhaps  it  could  begin  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production,  which 
is  a  vestigial  element  of  something  that 
happened  bsick  during  the  Korean  war 
but  which  has  carried  on/for  years  since. 
A.t  the  proper  time  I  may  introduce  an 
amendment  which  would  in  fact  provide 
that  that  agency,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production,  self-destruct  on 
July  1,  1976. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Der- 
rick). 

Mr.  DE31RICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  manager 
of  this  bill:  Am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  nothing  in  this  measure 
would  permit  the  entering  into  contracts 
or  assuming  of  any  other  obligations 
prior  to  obtaining  appropriations 
through  an  Appropriations  Act? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  raises  a  good  question. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
recently  that  in  the  basic  authority  in  the 
bill  there  has  been,  over  the  years,  cer- 
tain contract  authority  that  might  obvi- 
ate the  appropriations  process.  For  that 
reason,  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  would  strike  that  language  so 
that  there  will  be  no  question  whatever 
but  that  the  appropriations  process  must 
be  followed. 

Mr.  DERRICTK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  answer.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  was  con- 
cerned that  the  provision  at  the  top  of 
page  17  of  the  bill  might  have  been  con- 
strued to  authorize  payments  in  advance 
of  appropriations.  The  gentleman  has  re- 
assured me  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a 
couple  of  questions,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  I  interpret  the  sections  cor- 
rectly, the  attempts  that  are  being  made 
in  other  areas  do  away  with  the  anti- 
trust provisions  or  antimonopoly  provi- 
sions of  Sherman-Clayton  and  the 
amendments  to  Clayton,  such  as  the 
Robinson-Patman,  which  are,  in  effect, 
being  sanctioned  right  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  safer  if 
this  committee  were  to  ask  for  a  simple 
extension  of  the  act  for  2  years. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  why. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question.  On  page  3,  subsection 
(2)  says: 

The  authority  granted  to  the  President  in 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  delegated  by  him  to 
individuals  who  (1)  are  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or 
(2)  are  holding  offices  to  which  they  have 
been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
understand  what  the  problem  of  the 
gentleman  is. 

The  Defense  Production  Act.  without 
any  amendments,  without  what  we  are 
doing  today,  provides  for  voluntary 
agreements.  The  authority  makes  it 
clear,  and  it  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  some  years  and  has  been  made 
use  of.  It  is  clear  that  the  authorlt  ••  is  to 
be  utilized  at  the  behest  of  the  President. 
who  can  delegate  the  responsibility  for 
the  promulgation  and  implementation  of 
a  voluntary  agreement  where  the  Presi- 
dent finds  this  to  be  necessary  to  oiu*  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  true,  but 
then  we  would  not  have  put  in  section 
708(a)  on  the  first  page,  section  (3)  of 
section  708,  where  each  of  the  exemp- 
tions is  provided. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  language 
with  respect  to  those  exemptions  is  very, 
very  general  and  dangerous  because,  ob- 
viously, this  must  have  been  anticipated. 
I  say  that  because  when  we  go  to  page  11, 
we  liave  subsection  (j) ,  which  says,  "The 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission."  Incidentially,  both  are 
dedicated  right  now  to  either  doing  away 
with  .or  to  diluting  the  antitrust 
features. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  make  no  such  assump- 
tions. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  not  making  an 
assumption.  I  am  stating  a  fact.  They  are 
now  processing  presentations  that  we  are 
siu-e  they  are  going  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress. They  have  some  suggested  changes 
that  have  been  given  us  In  another  com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  that  is  what 
they  are  asking. 

Obviously  that  Is  feared  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  theise  amendments  be- 
cause it  says  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Conunisslon 
shall  each  make  siureys  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  any  factors  which  may 
tend  to  eliminate  competition,  create  or 
strengthen  monopolies,  injure  small  busi- 
ness, or  otherwise  promote  imdue  con- 
centration of  economic  power. 

In  other  words  we  are  saying,  go  ahead, 
and  maybe  this  wlU  bring  about  this 
undue  concentration,  maybe  It  will  elimi- 
nate more  businesses  than  we  are  hear- 
ing about  in  an  endless  litany  day  after 
day  in  our  subcommittee.  Then  we  must 
have  a  study,  if  that  happens.  A  study 
by  whom?  By  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  who  are 
the  ones  who  are  doing  It  to  begin  with. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that  I 
am  most  surprised  at  the  vehemence  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man serves  on  the  full  committee.  The 
gentleman  was  there  the  day  we  marked 
up  the  bill  In  the  full  committee  and 
reported  it  out  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
Whence  cometh  this  sudden  change? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  read  the  Record  he  will 
find  I  was  presiding  over  another  com- 
mittee hearing  on  a  cross  section  of 
American  small  businessmen,  about  how 
they  are  being  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion, so  I  could  not  be  there  for  the 
maiicup. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Further,  I  did  not  find 
any  dissenting  views  by  the  gentleman. 
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All  I  am  saying  is  that  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  gentleman  has  brought  his 
views  to  the  attention  of  either  the  sub- 
committee or  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  all  truth  this  Is 
the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  put 
my  hands  on  the  perfected  bill.  But  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  my  pres- 
ence was  there  or  not.  We  have  this  bill 
here  and  now,  alive  and  kicking.  Are  my 
contentions  correct  or  incorrect?  That 
is  what  I  wish  to  address  myself  to. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will  say 
they  are  Incorrect  for  this  reason  that 
the  amendments  to  secHon  708  seek  to 
do  two  things,  they  seek  to  assure  that 
the  procedures  that  are  followed  in  the 
promulgation  and  Implementation  of  a 
voluntary  program  come  imder  a  long 
and  intense  and  continuing  scrutiny. 

A  voluntary  agreement  is  no  license  to 
steal  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  anti- 
trust, anticompetitive  laws  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  contrary,  we  subject  to  a 
magnifying  glass  the  actions  that  are 
taken  pursuant  to  a  voluntary  agreement. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  some 
assurances.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  I 
respect  the  competence  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  I  do  not  consider  the  gen- 
tleman to  be  an  enemy  of  small  enter- 
prises or  small  businesses.  I  am  disturbed 
by  this  section  here  which  obviously  is 
there  because  somebody  thinks  there 
might  be  some  problems  about  undue 
concentration. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  We  are  concerned  that  there 
might  be. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Therefore  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this,  if  he  can  assure  us, 
and  I  mean  insofar  as  he  can,  because 
I  know  that  he  cannot  go  further  than 
that  and  that  is  why  I  say  Insofar  as  he 
can  assure  us,  assure  us  that  the  amend- 
ments in  this  act  which  actually  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  this  biU  that  is  here  pre- 
sented, are  not  in  any  way  whatsoever 
Intended  to  dUute  or  to  ameliorate 
against  an  effective  compliance  with  the 
Sherman-Clayton  and  Robinson-Pa tman 
Acts? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  I  will  give  the  gen- 
tleman that  absolute  assurance.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  existing 
law  with  the  provisions  of  section  708 
was  much  looser  and  the  gentleman  has 
every  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  that.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendments  to  section  708 
In  the  present  bill  before  us  is  to  tighten 
up  the  provisions  for  the  very  reasons 
the  gentleman  suggests. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  asking 
the  questions  because  I  think  they  should 
be  fully  brought  out  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  will  offer  is  relatively  simple  and,  I 
think,  necessary.  My  amendment  would 
require  the  Cost  Accoimtlng  Standards 
Board,  which  was  established  as  an  arm 
of  Congress  to  pror  ulgate  uniform  cost 
accounting  standards  for  defense  con- 


tractors and  subcontractors,  to  prepare 
cost-benefit  evaluations  of  all  proposed 
cost-accounting  standards,  and  major 
rules  and  regulations,  and  transmit  these 
to  the  Congress  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
posed standards,  rules  and  regulations 
are  transmitted. 

Mr.  Shalrman,  I  think  this  amendment 
Is  necessary  for  two  major  reasons.  First 
the  CASB  is  under  the  legislative,  rather 
than  the  executive  branch,  and  we  there- 
fore have  a  very  special  responsibility 
for  its  conduct.  While  the  President  has 
required  all  executive  branch  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  prepare  Inflation- 
ary impact  statements  on  all  major  leg- 
islation and  regulations  proposed  by 
them,  we  In  the  Congress  have  not  done 
so  with  respect  to  our  own  Cost  Account- 
ing Standards  Board  which  does  make 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  binding 
on  all  defense  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors doing  business  with  the  Federal 
Government.  I  have  therefore  drafted 
this  amendment,  drawing  mainly  on  Exe- 
cutive Order  No.  11821,  and  OMB  Cir- 
cular No.  A-107  which  prescribes  guide- 
lines for  the  implementation  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Order.  The  President's  Executive 
Order  11821  of  November  27,  1974,  grew 
out  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Inflation  last  fall  which  revealed  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Government  rules  and 
regulations  do  have  an  impact  on  infla- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  a  rulemaking 
agency  of  the  legislative  branch  has  sim- 
ilar inflationary  potential  and  therefore 
should  not  be  immune  from  similar  in- 
flationary evaluation  reporting  require- 
ments. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  very 
special  responsIbUIty  to  perform  under 
section  719  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  Subsection  (h)  (3)  gives  the  Congress 
the  responsibility  for  reviewing  all  pro- 
posed cost-accounting  staridards  and 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board.  And,  within 
60  days  after  those  standards,  rules  or 
regulations  are  transmitted  to  us,  we 
may,  by  adoption  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, disapprove  them.  It  therefore 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  have  all  pos- 
sible available  data,  not  only  on  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  proposed  standards,  rules 
and  regulations,  but  also  on  their  prob- 
able impact  on  businesses.  Government 
and  the  economy.  The  adoption  of  my 
amendment  would  insure  that  we  will 
have  that  necessary  Information  on 
which  to  base  oiu-  decisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  offer  this 
amendment  to  in  any  way  be  frivolous,  or 
simply  for  the  sake  of  consistency  with 
requirements  now  made  of  executive 
branch  agencies.  If  I  did  not  think  these 
standards  had  some  adverse  Impact,  I 
would  not  be  offering  this  amendment. 
But  I  have  received  letters  from  a  firm 
In  my  district  complaining  that  the  CASB 
Is  not  achieving  the  vast  savings  Its  pro- 
ponents claimed  It  would,  and  moreover, 
It  is  putting  awesome  and  costly  new  bur- 
dens on  those  businesses  which  are  re- 
quired to  Implement  Its  standards,  fol- 
low Its  rules  and  regulations,  and  file  its 
required  disclosure  statements. 

The  firm  in  my  district,  which  is  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  a  large    , 
company  or  major  defense  contractor, 
has  provided  me  with  a  detailed  assess- 
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ment  of  how  It  Is  costing  them  to  comply, 
to  the  letter,  with  the  promulgated  and 
proposed  standards  of  the  CASB.  While 
I  obviously  have  no  Independent  means 
of  verifying  the  estimates,  I  was  never- 
theless shocked  to  learn  that  the  total 
one  time  charge  came  to  $250,000.  and 
the  annual  recurring  costs  amounted  to 
$140,000.  Multiply  this  by  all  the  firms  In 
this  country  which  are  subject  to  the 
CASB  standards,  and  I  think  the  po- 
tential Inflationary  Impact  would  be  con- 
siderable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
this  area  and  have  no  way  of  knowing 
just  how  beneficial  this  Board  and  these 
standards  are  in  comparison  with  what 
they  are  costing  Industry  and  the  ecoii- 
omy.  That  is  why  I  am  offering  this 
amendment.  I  think  we  ought  to  know 
these  things.  I  asked  a  representative  of 
this  firm  to  attend  a  CASB  evaluation 
conference  held  in  Chicago  last  June,  and 
he  did  so.  He  reported  back  to  me,  and 
I  quote: 

Generally,  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  at- 
tending the  conference  and  those  presenting 
the  papers,  that  little  or  no  benefit  had  come 
from  the  first  six  standards.  There  Is  need 
for  application  of  materiality  judgments  and 
investigation  of  cost  impact  before  promulga- 
tioQ  on  all  standards. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  CASB  Chairman 
Elmer  B.  Staats  last  June  and  asked  him 
to  comment  on  the  complaints  I  received. 
He  responded  with  a  very  detailed  letter, 
and  I  think  he  ably  presented  his  side, 
as  he  always  does.  Among  other  things, 
I  had  asked  him  whether  the  CASB 
should  be  required  to  prepare  infiatlon- 
ary  impact  statements  on  its  standards. 
He  responded  that  the  Board — 

Now  and  in  the  past  has  prepared  equiva- 
lent statements  and  Incorporated  them  In 
the  prefatory  comments  which  it  issues  with 
respect  to  each  standard. 

He  went  on  to  state: 

Under  Public  Law  91-379  the  Board  must, 
prior  to  promulgating  a  Standard,  consider 
its  probable  costs  and  benefits. 

Section  719(g)  does  indeed  require 
that — 

In  promulgating  such  standards  the  Board 
shall  take  into  account  the  probable  costs  of 
implementation  compared  to  the  probable 
benefits. 

But  unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
present  law  does  not  require  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  such  matters;  nor  does  it 
require  that  the  Board  submit  such  cost- 
benefit  assessments  to  the  Congress  along 
with  its  proposed  standards,  niles,  and 
regiUations. 

To  quote  again  from  a  letter  received 
from  a  firm  In  my  district : 

As  far  as  cost  effectiveness  or  cost  Justifi- 

cntlon,  the  subject  was  very  well  covered  by 

the  speakers  at  the  Evaluation  Conference 

and  it  was   Judged  that  such  studies  bad 

■  been  inadequately  performed. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there 
clearly  Is  a  need  to  write  such  a  require- 
ment into  the  law  and  to  Insure  that  we 
are  provided  with  more  detailed  Infor- 
mation on  the  probable  Impact  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  CASB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  enjoy  bringing 
up  amendments  on  the  fioor  which  have 
not  been  considered  In  committee.  But  in 
my  defense  I  think  I  should  make  two 


points.  First,  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing Is  virtually  Identical  to  the  language 
now  contained  in  the  Executive  order 
under  which  all  executive  agencies  are 
now  operating.  And  second,  I  did  write 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  ,  back  on  June 
2,  1975,  calling  these  matters  to  his  at- 
tention. I  regret  that  I  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  response  to  that  letter  and  that 
there  are  no  oversight  findings  on  the 
CASB  contained  In  this  report.  In  my 
letter,  I  urged  that  oversight  hearings 
be  conducted  on  the  operation  of  the 
CASB,  and  I  also  suggested  that  a  com- 
mittee staff  person  might  benefit  from 
attending  the  evaluation  conference  In 
Chicago  later  that  month.  I  also  wrote, 
and  I  quote: 

since  it  (CASB)  is  an  arm  of  the  Congress, 
it  is  exempt  from  the  Executive  Order  re- 
quiring inflation  Impact  statements  on  reg- 
ulations, and  the  committee  may  wish  to 
consider  whether  such  a  requirement  shoiUd 
be  extended  to  the  board  In  connection  with 
the  submission  of  its  proposed  standards  to 
the  Congress. 

I  went  on  to  write,  in  that  letter  to  the 
chairman,  and  I  quote: 
In  addition,  the  committee  may  wish  to 
conduct  its  own  cost/benefit  analysis  of  the 
CASB  standards  already  In  effect,  or  to  a'ssign 
this  responsibility  to  the  GAO  or  private 
consulting  firm.  You  will  recall  that  when 
the  board  was  first  being  touted  in  the  Con- 
gress, It  was  claimed  that  its  standards  could 
save  the  government  $2-billlon.  Has  it 
matched  up  to  this  promise? 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  offer- 
ing this  amendment  as  a  surprise  or  as 
something  new.  I  made  this  proposal  to 
the  committee  back  in  Jime  of  this  year. 
I  think  my  amendment  Is  a  very  reason- 
able and  logical  proposal  and  moreover  a 
necessary  one  if  we  In  the  Congress  are 
to  obtain  from  one  of  our  own  creations 
and  agenti  the  type  of  Information  we 
now  expect  to  get  out  of  executive  branch 
departments  and  agencies.  I  therefore 
urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  Is 
curious  and  is  interested  in  the  saving  of 
$2  billion  by  virtue  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  cost-accounting  standards  he 
would  have  to  acknowledge,  I  suppose, 
that  If  those  $2  billion  were  to  be  saved 
they  have  got  to  come  from  some  place, 
and  it  seems  to  me  what  the  gentleman 
has  heard  is  a  squeal  from  one  of  the 
sources  that  the  $2  billion  in  taxpayers' 
savings  is  coming  from.  The  gentleman 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman has  heard  the  cry  go  up  in  this 
country  about  regulatory  reform.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  let  agencies  issue  rules 
and  regulations,  but  In  heaven's  name 
make  them  at  least  tell  us  in  the  Con- 
gress what  the  impact  will  be.  That  is 
not  unreasonable.  That  Is  only  canylng 
out  the  responsibility  we  have.  If  we  want 
the  power  we  have  given  ourselves,  under 
section  719(g)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  or  (h)(3) ,  of  reviewing  things  or  pos- 
sibly disapproving  them  within  the  60 
days  time.  In  heaven's  name  then  we  are 


entitled  to  a  little  detailed  information 
on  what  the  impact  will  be. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoussELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

All  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  Is  ask- 
ing by  his  proposed  amendment  is  that 
there  shall  be  some  cost  accounting 
standards  promulgated  by  this  Commis- 
sion and  that  they  let  us  know  what 
standards  are  so  It  is  not  just  by  guess 
and  by  golly.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is 
precisely  so.  As  I  said  earlier  in  my 
remarks  when  the  Chairman  of  the  Cost 
Accoimtlng  Standards  Board,  who  Is 
Mr.  Staats,  replied  to  my  letter  last 
June  he  claimed  the  Board  now  is  sup- 
posed to  consider  the  probable  costs  and 
benefits.  All  I  am  asking  is,  fine,  just  do 
not  consider  them,  but  let  us  know  what 
their  consideration  led  them  to  and  give 
it  to  the  Congress,  put  it  in  writing  and 
send  it  to  the  Congress  at  the  same 
time  they  send  us  the  standards. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  see  nothing  objec- 
tionable in  what  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  achieve.  We  have  heard  a  great  many 
speeches  on  the  fioor  time  and  time  again 
about  that  kind  of  cost  accounting  re- 
sponsibility by  Commissions.  I  certainly 
think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  Is  most  appropriate.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  taking  the  time 
to  be  In  touch  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting 0£Qce  and  the  others  to  make 
sure  that  the  Congress  is  approaching 
this  procedure  in  a  correct  manner. 

I  really  think  we  ought  to  begin 
applying  this  procedure  to  many  other 
commissions  and  agencies  which  are 
supposed  to  be  producing  all  this  valuable 
research  and  development  material. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense  Production 
Act  Amendments  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  717(a) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960  (64 
Stat.  822.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sept- 
ember 30,  1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1977". 

Sec.  3.  Section  708  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  708.  (a)  Except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  no 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
convey  to  any  person  any  Immunity  from 
civil  or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create  de- 
fenses to  actions,  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'antitrust  laws'  means — 

"(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies',  approved  July  2, 
1890   (26  Stat.  290) ,  as  amended: 

"(2)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
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pooes',  approved  October  15,  1974   (38  Stat. 
730) ,  aa  amended; 

"(3)  tbe  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  create  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  its 
powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes' 
(38  Stat.  717) .  as  amended; 

"(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees'.  approved  August  27,  1894  (28  Stat. 
679).  as  amended; 

"(6)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936  (49  Stat. 
1526);  and 

"(6)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  promote 
export  trade  and  for  other  purposes'  (40 
Stat.  516) .  as  amended. 

"(c)  (1)  Upon  finding  that  conditions  exist 
which  may  pose  a  direct  threat  to  the  na- 
tional defense  or  its  preparedness  programs, 
the  President  may  consult  with  representa- 
tives of  industry,  business,  financing,  agri- 
culture, labor,  and  other  Interests  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  making  by  such  persons, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  of  vol- 
untary agreements  to  help  provide  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  through  the 
development  of  preparedness  programs  and 
the  expansion  of  productive  capacity  and 
supply  l>eyond  levels  needed  to  meet  essen- 
tial civilian  demand  In  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  paragraph  (1)  may  be  delegated  by 
him  to  individuals  who  (l)  are  appointed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  or  (2)  are  holding  offices  to  which 
they  have  been  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(d)(1)  The  individual  or  Individuals  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (c)(2)  shall  (after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion) promulgate  rules  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  556  and  557  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  Incorporating  stand- 
ards and  procedures  by  which  voluntary 
agreements  may  be  developed  and  carried 
out. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  553  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code — 

"(A)  general  notice  of  the  proposed  rule- 
making referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 
the  notice  shall  include — 

"(1)  a  statement  of  the  time,  place,  and 
natiure  of  the  public  rulemaking  proceedings; 

"(U)  reference  to  the  legal  authority  under 
which  the  rule  is  being  proposed;  and 

"(ill)  either  the  terms  of  substance  of 
the  proposed  rule  or  a  description  of  the 
subjects  and  Issues  involved; 

"(B)  the  required  publication  of  a  rule 
shall  be  made  not  less  than  thirty  days 
before  its  effective  date;  and 

"(C)  the  individual  or  individuals  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  give  Interested 
persons  the  right  to  petition  for  the  Issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  rule. 

"(3)  The  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  incorporating  standards  and 
procedures  by  which  voluntary  agreements 
may  be  developed  shaU  provide,  among  other 
things,  that — 

"(A)  such  agreements  shall  be  developed 
at  meetings  which  Include — 

"(1)  the  Attorney  General  or  his  delegate, 

"(U)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
CommlMlon  or  his  delegate,  and 

"(HI)  4n  individual  designated  by  the 
President  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  or  his  dele- 
gate. 

which  are  chaired  by  the  individual  referred 
to  In  clause  (111); 

"(B)  at  least  seven  days  prior  to  any  such 
meeting,  nottce  of  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  the  meeting  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register; 

"(C)  Interested  persons  may  submit  writ- 
ten data  and  views  concerning  the  propooed 
voluntary  agreement,  with  or  without  oppor- 
tunity for  oral  presenUtion; 
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"(D)  Interested  persons  may  attend  any 
SMCb  meeting  unless  an  individual  desig- 
nated by  the  President  in  subsection  (c)  (2) 
finds  that  the  matter  or  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  such  meeting  falls  within  the  pur- 
view of  matters  described  In  subsection  (b) 
of  section  552,  title  5,  United  States  Code; 
"(E)  a  full  and  verbatim  transcript  shall 
be  made  of  any  such  meeting  and  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission; 

"(P)  any  voluntary  agreement  resulting 
from  the  meetings  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  chairman  of  the  meetings  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal   Trade  Commission;    and 

"(G)  any  transcript  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (E)  and  any  voluntary  agreement 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (F)  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying, 
subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  552,  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

"(e)(1)  A  voluntary  agreement  may  not 
become  effective  unless  and  until — 

"(A)  the  Individual  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  (2)  who  is  to  administer  the  agree- 
ment approves  It  and  certifies,  u.  vriting. 
that  the  agreement  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (c)(1);  and 

"(B)  the  Attorney  General  (after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
CtMnmission)  finds,  In  writing,  that  such 
purpose  may  not  reasonably  be  achieved 
through  a  volimtary  agreement  having  less 
anticompetitive  effects  or  without  any  volun- 
tary agreement. 

"(2)  Each  voluntary  agreement  which  be- 
comes effective  under  paragraph  (l)  shall 
expire  two  years  after  the  date  It  becomes 
effective  (and  at  two-year  Intervals  there- 
after, as  the  case  may  be),  unless  (Immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  expiration  date)  the  In- 
dividual referred  to  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  who 
administers  the  agreement  and  the  Attorney 
General  (after  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission) 
makes  the  certification  or  finding,  as  the 
c^se  may  be.  described  in  paragraph  (1)  with 
respect  to  such  voluntary  agreement,  in 
which  case,  the  voluntary  agreement  may 
be  extended  for  an  additional  period  of  two 
years. 

"(f)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
monitor  the  carrying  out  of  any  voluntary 
agreement  to  assure  that — 

"(1)  the  agreement  Is  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  subsection  (c)  (1); 

"(2)  the  agreement  Is  being  carried  out 
under  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d);  and 

"(3).  participants  are  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

"(g)  The  rules  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (d)  with  respect  to  the  carrying  out 
of  voluntary  agreements  shall  provide — 

"(1)  for  the  maintenance,  by  participants 
In  any  voluntary  agreement,  of  documents. 
nUnutes  of  meetings,  transcripts,  records,  and 
other  data  related  to  the  carrying  out  of 
any  voluntary  agreement; 

"(2)  that  participants  In  any  voluntary 
agreement  agree,  in  writing,  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Individual  designated  by  the 
President  In  subsection  (c)(2)  to  administer 
the  voluntary  agreement,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  Inspection  and  copying  at 
reasonable  times  and  upon  reasonable  no- 
tice any  Item  maintained  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1); 

"(3)  that  any  item  made  available  to  the 
individual  designated  by  the  President  In 
subsection  (c)(2)  to  administer  the  volun- 
tary agreement,  the  Attorney  General,  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  available 
from  such  individual,  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Tfade  Com- 
mission, as  the  case  may  be,  for  public  in- 


spection and  copying,  subjej^t  to  subsection 
(b)  of  section  552  title  5,  Uplted  States  Code; 
and  /^ 

"(4)  that  the  individual  designated  by  the 
President  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  to  admin- 
ister the  volimtary  agreement,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  or  their  delegates,  may 
attend  meetings  to  carry  out  any  voluntary 
agreement; 

"(5)  that  a  Federal  employee  (other  than 
an  individual  employed  pursuant  to  section 
3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code) 
shall  attend  meetings  to  carry  out  any  vol- 
untary agreement; 

"(6)  that  participants  In  any  voluntary 
agreement  provide  the  Individual  designated 
by  the  President  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  to  ad- 
minister the  voluntary  agreement,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  adequate 
prior  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  nature 
of  any  meeting  to  be  held  to  carry  out  the 
voluntary  agreement; 

"(7)  for  the  attendance  by  Interested  per- 
sons of  any  meeting  held  to  carry  out  any 
voluntary  agreement,  unless  the  Individual 
designated  by  the  President  In  subsection 
(c)  (2)  to  administer  the  voluntary  agreement 
finds  that  the  matter  or  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  such  meeting  falls  within  the  pur- 
view of  matters  discussed  in  subsection  (b) 
of  section  552,  title  5.  United  States  Code; 
"(8)  that  the  Individual  designated  by  the 
President  In  subsection  (c)(2)  to  admin- 
ister the  voluntary  agreement  has  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  prior  notification  of 
the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  any  meeting 
held  to  carry  out  any  voluntary  agreement, 
unless  he  finds  that  the  matter  or  matters 
to  be  discussed  at  such  meeting  falls  within 
the  purview  of  matters  discussed  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  552,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  In  which  case,  notification  of  the  time, 
place,  and  nature  of  such  meeting  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  within  ten 
days  of  the  date  of  such  meeting; 
"(9)   that— 

"(A)  the  Attorney  General  (after  consul- 
tation with  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Individual  desig- 
nated by  the  President  In  subsection  (c)(2) 
to  administer  a  voluntary  agreement),  or 
"(B)  the  Individual  designated  by  the 
President  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  to  administer 
a  voluntary  agreement  (after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission), 
may  terminate  or  modify,  in  writing,  the 
voluntary  agreement  at  any  time,  and  that 
effective  immediately  upon  such  termination 
any  antitrust  immunity  conferred  upon  the 
participants  In  the  voluntary  agreement  by 
subsection  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  act  or 
omission  occurring  after  the  time  of  the 
revocation;  and 

"(10)  that  participants  In  any  voluntary 
agreement  be  reasonably  representative  of 
the  appropriate  industry  or  segment  of  such 
industry. 

"(h)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
each  promulgate  such  rules  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibility under  this  section. 

"(I)  There  shai:  be  available  as  a  defense 
for  any  person  to  any  prosecution  or  civil 
action  brought  for  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  (or  any  slmUar  law  of  any  State)  with 
respect  to  any  act  or  omission  to  act  to  de- 
velop or  carry  out  any  voluntary  agreement 
under  this  section  that — 

"(1)  such  act  or  omission  to  act  was  taken 
In  good  faith — 

"(A)  in  the  course  of  developing  a  volun- 
tary agreement  undM-  this  section,  or 

"(B)  to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement 
under  this  section;  and 

"(2)  such  person  fylly  compiled  with  this 
section  and  the  rules  promulgated  hereun- 
der, and  acted  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  voluntary  agreement. 
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"(])  ITie  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  each  make  sur- 
veys for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  fac- 
tors which  may  tend  to  eliminate  competi- 
tion, create  or  strengthen  monopolies,  injure 
small  business,  or  otherwise  promote  undue 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
course  of  the  administration  of  this  section. 
Such  surveys  shall  Include  studies  of  the 
voluntary  agreements  authorized  by  this 
section.  The  Attorney  General  shall  (after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission) submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  at  least  once  every  year  reports 
setting  forth  the  results  of  such  studies  of 
voluntary  agreements. 

"(k)  The  Individual  or  Individuals  desig- 
nated by  the  President  In  subsection  (c)  (2) 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  tht  Presi- 
dent at  least  once  every  year  reports  describ- 
ing each  voluntary  agreement  In  effect  and 
its  contribution  to  achievement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  subsection  (c)  (1) . 

"(1)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  International 
voluntary  agreement — 

"(A)  the  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  Incorporating  standards  and 
procedures  by  which  voluntary  agreements 
may  be  developed  shall  provide — 

"(i)  that  any  such  agreement  shall  be  de- 
veloped at  meetings  which  Include  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  his  delegate, 

"(11)  that  a  full  and  verbatim  transcript 
shall  be  made  of  any  such  meeting  and  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

"(111)  that  any  such  voluntary  agreement 
resulting  from  the  meeting  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  chairman  of  the  meetings  to 
the  Secretary  of  State, 

"(Iv)  interested  persons  may  not  attend 
any  such  meeting  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  his  delegate  finds  (after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General),  In  writing  that  on 
account  of  the  matter  or  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  such  meeting  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  such  persons  to  at- 
tend such  meetings,  and 

"(v)  any  transcript  of  a  meeting  held  to 
develop  any  such  voluntary  agreement  may 
not  be  made  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying  If  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his 
delegate  finds  (after  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General),  in  writing,  that  to  do  so 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  foreign  policy 
Interests  of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  such  agreement  may  not  become  ef- 
fective unless  and  until  the  Secretary  of 
State  finds  that  such  agreement  Is  consistent 
with  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States; 

"(C)  the  rules  promulgated  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  with  respect  to  the  carrying  out 
of  voluntary  agreements  shall  provide — 

"(I)  that  participants  in  any  such  agree- 
ment shall  agree,  in  writing,  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  inspection 
and  copying  at  reasonable  times  and  upon 
reasonable  notice  any  item  maintained  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (g)(1)  with  respect  to 
such  agreement, 

"(11)  that  any  Item  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion-(g)(1)  with  respect  to  such  agreement 
may  not  be  made  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  his  delegate  finds  (after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General),  in  writing,  that  to 
do  so  would  be  detrimental  to  the  foreign 
policy  interests  of  the  United  States, 

"(ill)  that  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his 
delegate  may  attend  meetings  to  carry  out 
any  such  agreement, 

"(Iv)  that  participants  in  any  such  agree- 
ment provide  the  Secretary  of  State  with  ade- 
quate prior  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and 
and  nature  of  any  meeting  to  be  held  to 
carry  out  any  such  agreement,  and 

"(v)  Interested  persons  may  not  attend 
any  such  meeting  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  his  delegate  finds  (after  consultation  with 


the  Attorney  General),  In  writing,  that  on 
account  of  the  matter  or  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  such  meeting  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  The  requirements  which  are  made 
applicable  specifically  In  the  case  of  Inter- 
national voluntary  agreements  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  any  requirements  made  applicable  to 
voluntary  agreements  generally  under  the 
other  subsections  of  this  section;  except  that 
If  any  requirement  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  cor- 
respondent requirement  under  any  other 
subsection  of  this  section,  the  latter  require- 
ment shall  be  considered  to  be  modified  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  re- 
quirement under  paragraph  (I)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term — 

"(A)  'International  voluntary  agreement' 
refers  to — 

"(1)  the  Voluntary  Agreement  and  Pro- 
gram Relating  to  the  Agreement  on  an  Inter- 
national Energy  Program  signed  by  the 
United  States  on  November  18.  1974;  and 

"(11)  any  voluntary  agreement  deveIof»ed 
under  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  and  which  is  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  an  international  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party  or  as 
necessary  to  implement  a  program  of  inter- 
national cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  one  or  more  foreign  countries. 

"(B)  'foreign  country'  means  any  country 
other  than  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  4.  Any  voluntary  agreement  entered 
Into  under  section  708  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  In  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  such  date  shall  continue  in  effect 
but  shall  be  carried  out  In  accordance  with 
that  section  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  It  shall  take  effect  on  the  one  hundred 
and  twentieth  day  beginning  after  the  date 
of  Its  enactment,  except  that  the  amendment 
made  by  section  2  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Section  720  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1960  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (h)  thereof  by  striking 
out  "March  31.  1976"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1976"  and  by  striking 
out  "October  1,  1976"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Mareh  31,  1977"; 

(2)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (I) 
(2)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $75,000 
to  remain  available  until  October  1.  1976" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed 
$150,000  to  remain  available  until  March  31, 
1977"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (e)  thereof  by  striking 
out  "not  to  exceed  $500,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  October  1.  1976"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $1,484,000  to  re- 
main available  until  March  31,  1977". 

Mr.  ASHLEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  iinanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  four  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments:  On  the  first 
page,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "September" 
and  Insert  "November". 

Page  16,  line  18,  strike  out  "and". 


Page  16,  line  19,  strike  out  "(e)"  and  In- 
sert "(l)". 

Page  16,  line  22,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and.",    y 

The    committee    amendments    were 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  last  commitjfee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as'follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  16,  after 
line  22.  Insert  the  following: 

(4)  in  subsection  (J)  thereof  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  pjaragraph : 

"(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
contract  with  public  or  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, corporation,  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  with  individuals  without  regard  to 
section  3648,  Revised  Statutes  (31  U£.C. 
529),  and  section  3709,  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.8.C.  5) ,  for  purposes  of  this  Act." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  REES  TO  THE 
COMMrrTEE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rees  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  17.  line  3. 
after  "Organization"  Insert  a  period  and 
strike  the  balance  of  that  line  imd  all  of 
lines  4.  5  and  6. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT)  and  I  had  a  colloquy 
about  the  two  exemptions  that  were  in- 
cluded in  this  program  that  would  ex- 
empt the  Commission  in  contracting 
from  the  two  provisions  of  the  code 
which  require  npjtice  and  competitive 
contracts  which  to  them  would  be  an  ex- 
emption from  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

This  amendment  would  put  a  period 
after  "organizations"  on  line  3  and  delete 
those  two  exemptions  we  were  discuss- 
ing. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  when  the 
gentleman  objected  to  the  free  spending 
administration.  It  probably  is  going  to  re- 
quire that  the  Commission  go  through 
the  normal  process  of  advertising  for  con- 
tractual help;  so  all  the  committee 
amendment  does  now  is  authorize  the 
Commission  to  contract  with  public  and 
private  organizations  or  institutions,  and 
so  forth,  and  other  organizations;  but 
they  would  have  to  go  through  the  nor- 
mal advertising  and  appropriations  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding,  because 
had  he  not  offered  this  amended.  I  in- 
tended to  do  so  after  the  discussion  in 
which  we  both  engaged.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Rees)  have 
agreed  that  the  present  law  making  pro- 
visions for  advertising  in  the  bidding  pro- 
cedures contains  adequate  exemptions 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rees)  has  addressed  himself.  I 
clearly  support  this  amendment,  and  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  also 
support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman 
from  California  object  to  striking  the 
whole  section? 
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Idx.  REES.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  strike 
the  whole  section,  because  the  beginning 
of  the  section  really  gives  the  Commis- 
sion the  authority  to  contract. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Do  they  not  have 
that  authority  now? 

Mr.  REES.  No;  they  do  not.  They  have 
to  have  the  specific  authority. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks. 
It  seems  that  we  have  been  working  in 
tandem  on  amendments  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  this  tradition  being  expanded. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleague  for  offering  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  do  continue 
to  utilize  the  normal  law  as  it  relates  to 
advertising  for  contracts. 

Mr.  REES.  Fine:  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  ,  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMXNT  OFTEBED  BT  MR.  ASHLXT 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashley:  On 
page  1.  Une  8,  strike  the  period  and  Insert 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  all  authority 
hereby  or  hereafter  entended  under  Title  HI 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent 
or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  ad- 
vance m  appropriation  acts." 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rea- 
son I  offer  t^  amendment  is  to  make 
it  absolutely  clear  that  there  is  no  back- 
door financing  in  the  existing  Defense 
Production  Act,  or  any  intent  in  existing 
law,  now  or  as  amended,  to  violate  the 
normal  appropriations  process.  This 
Eimendment  merely  assures  and  reaffirms 
the  fact  that  no  purchases  or  contracts 
to  expend  funds  can  be  considered  un- 
less the  Congress  has  duly  appropriated 
such  fimds. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  Just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohfo  for  his  alertness  in  looking  into 
this  matter,  and  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, which  I  think  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  thie  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  genOeman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  if  we  can  be  assured 
that  we  are  going  to  continue  to  fight 
this  attempt  to  avoid  the  approprlatioh 
process.  I  know  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
wishes  to  eliminate  that  kind  of  avoid- 
ance of  the  appropriation  process  in  any 


bill,  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
will  continue  his  vigilance  to  make  sure 
we  do  not  do  this  in  any  other  bill,  I  think 
that  would  be  most  worthwhile. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  very 
much  impressed  and  pleased  throughout 
the  session — not  just  today — with  the 
alertness  and  dedication  of  the  gentle- 
man of  Ohio,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  Members  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  this  matter  of  following 
the  procedures  of  the  House  and  elimi- 
nating unnecessary  backdoor  spending. 
The  Budget  Committee  also  has  been 
especially  helpful  in  this  regard. 

I  think  we  are  making  real  progress, 
and  I  am  highly  encouraged  about  it. 
I  think  that  by  cooperating  together  we 
have  a  chance  to  see  a  better  handling 
of  the  public  business. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  me  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  as  we  all  acknowl- 
edge, is  to  be  particularly  commended  in 
this  respect. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Asra-ry). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT       OrPERED       BT       MS.       ASHIfT 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashlkt:  On 
page  11.  Une  6.  after  the  word  "faith"  insert 
the  following:  "by  that  person". 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is, 
by  any  definition,  a  technical  amend- 
ment. It  very  recently  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  section  708(1)  (1) 
could  be  construed  as  requiring  a  partici- 
pant in  a  voluntary  agreement  to  dem- 
onstrate not  only  his  good  faith,  but  the 
good  faith  of  other  participants,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  an  affirmative  defense. 

That  was  not  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  proposed  amendment,  which 
has  been  cleared  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino),  as  well 
as  the  minority,  simply  clarifies  that  the 
good  faith  of  a  participant  is  to  be  de- 
termined on  an  individual  company  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BY  MR.  ANDERSON  OP 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Il- 
linois: 6n  page  16,  Immediately  after  line  7, 
insert  the  following  new  Section  6  and  re- 
number succeeding  sections  accordingly: 

3ec.  6.  Section  719  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  is  amended — 

"(1)  in  subsection  (h)  thereof  by  Insert- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  (3)  and  by 
redesignating  the  existing  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4)  . 

'■(3)(a»  The  Board  shall  establish  criteria 
and  procedures  for  evaluating  the  probable 
costs  compared  to  the  probable  benefits  of 
implementation  of  cost-accounting  standards 
promulgated  under  subsection  (g)  and  major 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  under  this 
section.  The  evaluation  should  Include,  where 
applicable : 

"(1)  an  analysis  of  the  principal  cost  or 
other  inflationary  effects  of  the  proposed 
standard,  rule  or  regulation  on  markets,  con- 


sumers, businesses  or  Federal,  State  or  local 
government,  and,  where  practical,  an  analysis 
of  secondary  cost  and  price  effects.  These 
analyses  should  nave  as  much  quantitive  pre- 
cision as  necessary  and  should  focus  on  a 
time  period  aufflcient  to  determine  economic 
and  inflationary  impacts: 

"  (2)  a  comparison  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  proposed  standard,  rule  or 
regulation  with  the  estimated  costs  and  In- 
flationary Impacts.  These  benefits  should  be 
quantified  to  the  extent  practical;  and 

"(3)  a  review  of  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
posed standard,  rvile  or  regulation  that  were 
considered,  their  probable  costs,  benefits, 
risks,  and  Inflationary  impacts  compared 
with  those  of  the  proposed  standard,  rule  or 
regulation. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion of  each  standard,  rule  or  regulation  in 
^fM^cordance  with  the  criteria  and  procedures 
established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  (a). 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  prepare  a  statement 
certifying  that  the  probable  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  the  proposed  standard,  rule  or  regu- 
lation have  been  carefully  evaluated,  and 
shaU  transmit  each  statement  and  evalua- 
tion to  the  Congress  with  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed standard,  rule  or  regulation  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  established  by 
paragraph  (4)." 

(2)  in  subsection  (k)  thereof  by  adding 
the  following  sentence: 

"The  Board  shaU  Include  in  Its  annual  re- 
port of  August  15.  1976.  a  summary  of  all 
evaluations  conducted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (h)  (3)  as  well  as  a  cost-beneflt  evalua- 
tion of  all  standards  and  major  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  prior  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  subsection  (h)(3)." 

Mr.  ASHLEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  SLsk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  may  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  amendment  that  I  spoke 
to  just  a  few  minutes  ago  during  general 
debate.  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  two 
reasons. 

The  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board 
is  under  the  legislative,  not  the  execu- 
tive, branch.  We.  therefore,  have  a  very 
special  responsibility  to  make  sure  that 
we  thoroughly  understand  the  impact 
and  the  effect  of  the  regulations,  rules 
and  standards  that  it  issues. 

The  executive  branch  already  Is  re- 
quiring departments  of  that  branch  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  to  pre- 
pare inflationary  impact  statements  of 
all  major  legislation  and  regulations 
proposed  by  them.  This  is  simply  extend- 
ing that  principle  to  an  organization 
which  we  have  established  as  an  arm 
of  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  repetitious,  but 
again,  when  an  evaluation  conference 
on  the  work  of  the  CASB  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  June  of  this  year,  it  was  said 
that,  as  far  as  cost  effectiveness  or  cost 
justification,  the  studies  that  had  been 
done  by  the  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board  had  been  inadequately  performed. 

I  do  not  enjoy  bringing  up  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  which  have  not  been 
considered  in  the  committee.  But  I  want 
to  point  out  again  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  amendment  that  I 
am  offering  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
language  now  contained  in  the  executive 
order  under  which  all  executive  agencies 
are  operating. 
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And,  second,  I  wrote  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  on  Jime  2.  1975, 
calling  these  matters  to  his  attention 
and  urged  oversight  hearings  on  the 
operation  of  CASB.  I  even  suggested  that 
a  committee  staff  person  might  benefit 
from  attending  the  evaluation  confer- 
ence that  was  to  be  held  in  Chicago  later 
that  month.  Let  me  quote  to  the  Mem- 
bers a  sentence  or  two.  before  I  con- 
clude, from  the  letter  which  I  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  at 
that  time: 

Since  it  is  an  arm  of  the  Congress.  It  is 
exempt  from  the  executive  order  requiring 
Inflation  Impact  statements  on  regtilatlons, 
and  the  committee  may  wish  to  consider 
whether  such  a  requirement  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Board  in  connection  with  a 
submission  of  Its  proposed  standards  to  the 
Congress. 

I  repeat,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  this  is  a  small  business 
amendment.  This  is  simply  an  effort  to 
make  sure  that  an  agency  directly  re- 
sponsible to  us  does  not  simply  promul- 
gate standards,  rules,  and  regulations 
without  first  giving  us  the  benefit  of  de- 
tailed studies,  detailed  evaluations  as 
to  what  the  cost  of  benefi*"  ratio  of  that 
standard  or  regulation  is  going  to  be. 

This  Is  eminently  reasonable,  and  I 
think  it  is  properly  labeled  as  one  of  those 
small  business  amendments  that  every 
member  of  this  committee  ought  to  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illhiols.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

ROUSSELOT)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  many  of  us  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing have  looked,  at  this  amendment  and 
feel  that  it  is  something  that  we  should 
do  in  all  general  legislation.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  the  time  and  effort  that  he  has  taken 
to  think  this  amendment  out. 

Mr.  CHiairman.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
gentlemsui  has  offered  the  amendment 
so  that  we  can,  hopefully,  add  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hlinois.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  remarks  very  much, 
and  I  appreciate  his  support. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment adds  two  provisions  to  section  719 
on  the  Defense  Production  Act,  which 
established  the  Cost  Accounting  Board. 
The  first  provision  is  both  unnecessary 
and  undesirable;  the  second  provision  is 
inadequate. 

The  first  provision,  adds  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (h)  (3)  to  the  law,  which 
would  require  the  Board  to  analyze  with 
respect  to  each  proposed  standard  and 
major  regulation  the  cost  or  other  infia- 
tionary  effect,  including  estimates  of 
probable  costs  and  benefits  from  the  pro- 
posed standard  or  regulation. 

This  first  provision  is  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  Board  is  already  required  under 
section  719(g)  to  consider  the  probable 
costs  and  benefits  of  each  standard  which 


it  issues.  The  Board  has  adopted  research 
procedures  which  enable  it  to  meet  this 
requirement.  The  result  of  these  proce- 
dures is  discussed  in  the  prefatory  com- 
ments issued  publicly  by  the  Board  when 
it  promulgates  a  standard  and  submits 
that  standard  to  the  Congress  for  con- 
sideration. A  similar  requirement  for 
consideration  of  probable  costs  and  ben- 
efits does  not  apply  to  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Board,  but 
such  rules  and  regulations  must  under 
section  719(h)  be  designed  to  implement 
standards,  and  therefore  the  Board  con- 
ducts a  similar  analysis  of  each  proposed 
regulation  prior  to  adopting  it. 

Additionally,  the  first  provision  in  the 
Anderson  amendment  requires  gather- 
ing of  data  and  precision  of  estimating 
which  is  inherently  impossible  when 
standards  having  future  effects  are  pro- 
mulgated. Standards  are  incorporated 
upon  their  effective  date  in  the  con- 
tracts of  as  many  as  5,000  to  6,000  na- 
tional defense  prime  contractors,  and 
they  may  be  under  the  terms  of  section 
719  incorporated  into  as  many  as  20,000 
to  25,000  subcontracts  imder  those  prime 
contracts. 

While  the  Board  can  and  has.  in  fact, 
made  estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of 
the  standards,  those  estimates  are  not 
based  on  data  gathered  from  this  entire 
universe  of  prime  and  subcontractors. 
But  such  estimates  would  appear  to  be 
required  under  the  terms  of  the  Ander- 
son amendment.  Any  such  requirement 
would  delay  the  Board's  research  process 
to  the  point  that  standards  could  only 
very  seldom  be  issued,  and  thousands 
of  contractors  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit estimates  of  probable  cost. 

The  benefits  which  the  Board  has 
often  mentioned  for  proposed  cost  ac- 
coimting  standards  are  usually  not  quan- 
tifiable. These  Include  the  facilitating 
of  negotiations  by  removing  from  con- 
troversy issues  involving  cost  accounting 
which  have  often  required  very  consid- 
erable amoimts  of  time  by  both  govern- 
ment and  industry  negotiators.  The 
Board  also  fully  anticipates  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards will  reduce  in  the  long  run  the 
number  of  disputes  required  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Armed  Services  Board  of 
Appeals  and  other  administrative  bodies 
and  courts.  Furthermore,  the  use  of 
standards  by  all  affected  contractors  pro- 
vides a  better  basis  for  comparability 
among  competing  offers  and  a  greater 
assurance  that  predictions  of  future  costs 
are  more  reliable.  These  benefits  are  con- 
siderable, but  they  do  not  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  quantification. 

There  are  other  difficulties  in  estimat- 
ing beneflts  which  are  inherent  in  stand- 
ards. Thus,  a  standard  requires  all  con- 
tractors to  change  a  cost-accounting 
practice  which  many,  but  not  all  of  them, 
may  have  followed  prior  to  the  stand- 
ard. How  is  the  benefit  to  the  govern- 
ment to  be  measured?  Should  the  Board 
assume  that  the  practices  required  to  be 
changed  because  of  the  standard  would 
have  continued  indefinitely  in  the  plants 
of  certain  companies?  And  should  the 
Board  assume  that  the  same  volume  of 
defense  procurement  would  be  present 
indefinitely  at  those  plants? 


The  second  provision  in  the  Anderson 
amendment,  an  amendment  to  subsection 
(k) ,  would  require  only  that  the  progress 
report  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Board  on  August  15.  1976,  contain  an 
evaluation  of  standards  issued  during  the 
prior  fiscal  years.  This  requirement 
should  apply  not  only  to  the  1976  prog- 
ress report  but  to  all  progress  reports 
hereafter  submitted  by  the  Board,  if  the 
Anderson  proposal  were  Incorporated 
into  section  719. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  was 
Ustening  very  closely  when  I  talked  about 
this  earUer,  because  I  said  that  sdthough 
he  is  Qprrect  in  saying  section  719(g)  re- 
quires that  they  take  into  account  the 
probable  costs  of  implementation  com- 
pared to  probable  benefits,  there  is  no 
requirement  imder  the  law  that.  No.  1, 
they  provide  the  Congress  with  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  such  matters;  and.  No.  2, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  the  Board 
submit  that  to  the  Congress  at  the  same 
time  it  submits  its  proposed  standards. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  flush  out 
section  719(g)  and  give  it  some  meaning 
and  some  practical  actuality  so  far  as 
this  Congress  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  really 
gets  down  to  whether  we  want  to  throw 
some  Impediments  in  front  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board 
or  whether  we  do  not.  Let  the  gentle- 
man say  what  he  will,  that  is  what  we  are 
really  talking  about. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  simply  cannot  believe  that  my 
friend — and  he  is  my  friend — the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr  Ashley)  is  seri- 
ous when  he  says  that  there  must  lurk 
the  suspicion  in  somebody's  mind  that  I 
am  somehow  trying  to  delay  the  imple- 
mentation of  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Board,  because  all  I  suggest  is  that 
before  those  standards  are  put  into  effect 
and  at  the  time  they  are  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Board  give  us  the  beneflt  of  its 
very  best  evaluation  and  its  detailed 
thinking  on  what  the  cost  implementa- 
tion is  going  to  be. 

They  are  supposed  imder  the  law  to 
take  that  into  consideration  now.  So 
what  is  wrong  with  saying.  "At  the  time 
you  send  us  the  standards,  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  thinking  and  send  with 
the  standards  the  reasons  why  you  think 
they  are  desirable  and  what  kind  6t  costs 
you  want  to  implement"?  That  is  all  I 
am  asking. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  never  questlmi 
the  motives  of  the  gentleman,  but  we 
have  a  very  significant  difference  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  practical 
aspects  and  the  consequences  of  the 
amendment. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  this  would  re- 
quire a  kind  of  clarity  that  would  so  def- 
initely constrict  the  operability  of  the 
board  that  it  would  not  be  able,  in  a 
timely  fashion,  to  promulgate  standards. 

The  gentleman  feels  to  the  contrary. 
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I  simply  feel  sufficiently  that,  in  my 
Judgment  in  this  matter,  supported  &s  it 
is  by  the  board  and  by  General  Staats, 
is  more  reasonable  and  more  probable, 
so  that  I  must  oppose  the  gentleman's 
ammdmiKit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  26, 
noes  25. 

80  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMXNOMXirr  ormuD  bt  mr.  couchlin 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Couchlin: 
Page  17,  Immediately  after  line  6,  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  7.  Effective  July  1,  1976,  section  712  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (relating 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion) is  repealed. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
indicated  during  the  general  debate,  the 
legislation  before  xi&  at  this  moment 
would  effectively  extend  the  life  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production. 
What  my  sunendment  would  do  would  be 
to  self-destruct  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production  effective  July  1, 1976. 

If  between  now  and  that  time,  we 
found  that  this  committee  was  serving  a 
useful  purpose,  it  could  be  reinstated.  If 
between  now  and  that  time,  the  commit- 
tee was  active,  it  could  be  reinstated. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  that 
committee  came  before  the  Legislative 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  connection  with  its 
supplemental  requests,  many  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  questioned  what 
that  committee  was  doing  and  what  its 
reason  for  existence  was. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  general  debate, 
the  committe  was  created  back  in  1950 
with,  among  other  things,  the  mission 
of  reviewing  our  economic  potential  at 
that  time  to  cope  with  the  Korean  war. 
The  Korean  war  has  been  over  for  many 
years. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  general  debate, 
during  the  last  few  fiscal  years  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  has 
been  essentially  a  moribund  institution. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  it  held  only  3  days 
of  hearings  throughout  the  entire  year 
and  produced  its  21st  annual  report. 

In  fiscal  year  1973  it  held  no  hearings 
at  all,  but  produced  its  22d  report. 

In  fiscal  year  1974  it  again  held  no 
hearings,  but  again  produced  another 
report. 

The  reports  themselves,  even  accord- 
ing to  Senator  Phoxmire,  who  is  the  vice 
chairmtm  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production,  have  little  or  no  use. 

In  the  general  debate  I  did  make  a 
mistake  because  in  fiscal  year  1975  the 
joint  committee  did  hold  2  days  of  hear- 
ings and  heard  four  witnesses  in  the  en- 
tire year,  and  this  fiscal  year  it  has  held 
2  days  of  hearings  and  heard  another 
four  witnesses. 

Let  me  reemphasize  my  amendment 
does  not  immediately  terminate  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production.  It 
does  say  that  that  committee  will  termi- 


nate next  June  30  unless  this  Congress 
acts  otherwise  in  its  wisdom  to  say  that 
that  committee  has  performed  a  useful 
function. 

I  challenge  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
to  tell  me  where  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production  has  ever  provided 
them  with  any  useful  or  interesting  in- 
formation and  where  they  have  felt  that 
it  made  a  contribution  to  our  Nation.  I 
challenge  them  even  to  tell  me  what  it 
does. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  recall 
too  many  reports,  but  we  have  received 
a  couple.  But,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, they  do  not  meet  too  often.  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  an  excellent  point 
that  this  is  the  time  to  let  it  come  to  a 
proper  expiration  and  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  trying  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary committee  action. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  offering  this  amendment. 
Ttiere  are  a  host  of  commissions  and 
committees  engaged  in  so-called  activi- 
ties in  this  city  that  do  not  really  per- 
form any  useful  service  to  the  taxpay- 
ers and  I  beUeve  this  to  be  one  of  them. 
I  support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  two  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  are  amendments  that 
were  never  considered  during  the  delib- 
erations of  the  committee.  We  were  deal- 
ing basicaUy  with  the  antitrust  effect  of 
volimtary  agreements.  Now  they  are 
coming  out  with  amendments  on  which 
we  have  held  no  hearings,  the  first  refer- 
ring to  cost  accounting  standards  and 
this  one  abolishing  the  joint  cwnmittee 
without  any  hearings  on  them  having 
been  held.  I  think  this  is  very  difficult. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man)  who  is  on  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
tag,  Currency  and  Housing,  has  been 
chairman  of  that  joint  committee  and 
he  is  not  here,  and  in  the  other  body 
Senator  Proxhire  is  the  chairman,  and 
this  is  an  alternating  chairman  type  of 
thing.  Frankly  I  wish  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  might 
have  been  alerted,  so  that  he  might  have 
been  able  to  be  here  so  as  to  give  addi- 
tional information  to  the  Members  prior 
to  abolishing  the  Commission. 

Frankly,  the  first  time  I  saw  this 
amendment  was  about  an  hour  ago.  Even 
though  I  can  see  many  positive  things 
in  the  distinguished  gentleman's  discus- 
sion on  the  joint  committee,  I  hope  we 
would  vote  down  this  amendment  so  that 
we  can  deal  with  this  matter  in  the  com- 
mittee so  that  the  committee  might  be 
able  to  give  full  consideration  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  has  the  gentleman 
ever  had  or  been  provided  with  any 
specific  information  from  this  group  that 


he  could  name  that  would  be  of  assist- 
ance to  him? 

Mr.  REES.  They  sent  me  copies  of  their 
annual  reports. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Did  the  gentleman 
read  their  annual  reports? 

Mr.  REES.  I  do  a  lot  of  work  in  the 
area  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  and 
National  Stockpile  and  I  have  read  the 
reports,  yes.  They  were  of  help  to  me  in 
dealing  with  various  problems  connected 
with  the  National  Commission  on  Sup- 
plies and  Shortages. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  might  say  that  the 
reports  that  I  read  consist  mostly  of  the 
letters  they  have  sent  out  to  the  various 
agencies  involved  and  asking  them  what 
they  were  doing  to  implement  the  De- 
fense Production  Act,  and  then  publish- 
ing it  and  that  volume  would  be  put  be- 
side the  previous  volume,  and  those 
volumes  keep  marching  down  the  shelf 

Mr.  REESE.  I  have  a  5-foot  shelf  of 
those. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  it  is  interesting  to 
see  the  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing, 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  does  not 
object  to  its  being  dissolved,  because  it 
has  never  met. 

Mr.  REES.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has 
met  or  not,  but  I  would  say  that  I  think 
that  in  the  interests  of  courtesy  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  members  of  the 
joint  committee,  who,  because  they  were 
not  informed  ahead  of  time  as  to  the 
amendment  so  that  they  could  have  been 
here  to  discuss  the  amendment,  that  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Cough- 

LIN). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MS.  DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dincbll:  Page 
3,  Une  1,  strike  out  "Upon"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subsection   (1)(4),  upon". 

Page  15,  line  22,  strike  the  quotation  marks 
and  second  period,  and  Insert  after  such 
line  the  following: 

"(4)  If  S.  622,  Ninety-four  Congress  (the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act)  Is  en- 
acted, then  (effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  622  which  relate  to  in- 
ternational voluntary  agreements  to  carry 
out  the  International  Energy  Program)  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  (A)  any 
international  voluntary  agreement  described 
in  paragraph  (3)(A)(i),  or  (B)  any  nter- 
national  voluntary  agreement  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  (A)  (11)  which  relates  to  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum 
products.". 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  copy  ' 
of  the  amendment  has  beerf  made  avail- 
able to  my  good  friends,  the  senior  mi- 
nority member,  and  also  the  disthi- 
gulshed  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  am  advised  by  them  that  the  amend- 
ment meets  their  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  very 
narrow  in  scope.  It  does  not  change  the 
substance  of  the  legislation  before  us  in 
any  particular,  but  it  changes  the 
fashion  in  which  the  legislation  now  be- 
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fore  us  would  apply  to  agreements  in 
which  American  citizens  or  American 
corporations  are  parties.  After  the  pass- 
age of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Oil  Con- 
servation Act  (HR.  7014) ,  on  which  con- 
ference has  just  been  completed,  the 
provisions  of  that  statute  relating  to 
international  agreements  and  antitrust 
exemptions  executed  thereimder  would 
cover  if  it  is  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashley),  for  such  comments  tis  he 
chooses  to  make. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  he  describes 
the  situation  quite  accurately.  We  have 
a  number  of  committees  that  are  con- 
cerned with  such  matters  that  overlap, 
and  that  is  really  what  we  are  concerned 
with  here. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  In  the  energy  bill  that 
the  gentleman  has  been  intimately  con- 
cerned with  for  many,  many  months,  the 
area  of  international  voluntary  agree- 
ments having  to  do  with  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  logically  falls  within  the 
domain  of  ihe  committee  that  the  gen- 
tleman represents.  What  his  amendment 
in  effect  says  is  that  at  such  time  as  the 
energy  bill  does  become  law,  if  it  does, 
then  the  provisions  that  are  in  the  "De- 
fense Production  Act  amendments  before 
us  will  be  superseded  by  the  provisions 
in  the  Energy  Act  that  at  that  time  will 
have  been  signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  But  only  as  to  the  pro- 
visions which  relate  to  intetnational 
agreements  with  regard  to  oil. 

Mr.  ASHLEy.  Precisely  so. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  We  are  not  trying  to  in- 
trude into  the  affairs  of  the  gentleman 
which  properly  we  should  not  intrude 
into.  I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
manfrom  dhio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee's  yield- 
ing to  me,  and  say  that  I  also  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  that  he  pro- 
poses, and  I  congratulate  him  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  amendment.  The  assumption 
of  the  final  enactment  of  S.  622  may  be 
just  a  touch  premature,  but  if  it  is  in  fact 
a  matter  of  law  before  this  year  is  out, 
his  amendment  will  take  care  of  the  sit- 
uation that  is  dealt  with  in  that  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10031)  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  860.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  318,  nays  1, 
not  voting  114,  as  follows: 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bennett 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
.  Cederberg 
Cbappell 
Cbisholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 


[Roll  No.  702] 

YEAS— 318 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cornell 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early  "^ 

Edgar    . 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  CaJlf. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind.- 

Evins,  Tenn. 

F^cell 

Fenwick 

Plndley 

PUh 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Flood 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Oibbons 

Oilman 


Oinn 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Oradlson 

Oraaaley 

Oreen 

Oude 

Ouyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

H«bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HUlU 

Hlnsbaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Etowe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenretta 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

J(«tiBB,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Koch 


Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McCloekey 

McCollister 

McDade 

McDonald 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkva 

MUler.Callf. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlneta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa 
Morgan 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 


Md. 
N.Y. 


NU 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Ottlnger 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 
Preaaler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quie 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 

Regula 

ReuBS 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

RouiMlot 

Ruppe 

Ruaoo 

Santinl 

Sfurasin 

Sar  banes 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Sbrlver 

SbuBter 

NAYS— 1 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

NOT  VOTING— 114 


Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Te*gue 
Tbone 
TbomtoD 
Trailer 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Weaver 
White 
Whltehunt 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yated 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  G«. 
Yotmg,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Bell 

Bergland 
BevUl 
Brodbead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
BroyhUl 
Burke,  Fla. 
Casey 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniels,  N.J. 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Diggs 

Downing.  Va. 
Duncan.  Oreg. 
Eckhardt 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Eshleman 
Pary 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Praser 
Oaydoa 


Gialmo 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hays,  Ohio 
HelBtoskl 
Horton 
Howard 
Jacobs 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Karth 
Keys 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCormack 
McBwen 
Martin 
Mathls 
Matsunaga 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
Milford 
Mink 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 
Mtutha 
Neal 
Nichols 
CBrlen 
O'Neal 


Passman 

Patman.  Tex. 

Pattlson.  N.Y. 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Qulllen 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberta 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

SchneebeU 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Spence 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Symms 
ThomtMOD 
Taongas 
Udall 
miman 
Van  Deerlln 
Waxman 
Whalen 
WUaon,  Tex. 
Winn 
Zefarettl 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Steed. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 
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Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  BroyhlU. 

B4r.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  PattUon  of  New  York  with  Mx.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Olaimo  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mrs.  Keys  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Praser.  ^ 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  McEwen.  ^ 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.   AuColn   with  Mr.   Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  UdaU. 
Mr.  Murtha  with  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Bergland. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  nUnols. 
Mr.   Downing  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  de  la 
Oarza. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Brodhead. 
Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Passman. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  BroyhlU. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Steelman. 
Mr.  Taongas  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Harsba. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  McCormack. 
Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Messrs.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  and 
HTI.T.TS  changed  thek^vote  from  "nay" 
to  "y^' 

Sothe  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  860,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  is  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1537,  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill.  ^ 

MOnON   OITERED   BT    ICKS.   STTLLrVAIV 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  moves  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  1537  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  10031,  as  passed. 
as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense 
Production  Act  Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  717(a) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960  (64 
SUt.  822)  is  amended  by  striking  out  No- 
vember 30,  1976"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of  "November  30,  1977":  Provided.  That  all 
authority  hereby  or  hereafter  extended  under 


Title  in  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  shall 
be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such 
extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
In  advance  In  appropriation  Acts. 

Sec.  3.  Section  708  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  708.  (a)  Except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  no 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
convey  to  any  person  any  Immunity  from 
civil  or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create  de- 
fenses to  actions,  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
"(b)  As  used  m  this  section,  the  term  "an- 
titrust laws'  means — 

"(1)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect 
/trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies',  approved  July  2, 
1890   (26  Stat.  290),  as  amended; 

"(2)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  October  15,  1974  (38  Stat. 
730) ,  as  amended; 

"(3)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  create  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  Its 
powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes' 
(38  Stat.  717),  as  amended; 

"(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  August  27,  1894  (28  Stat. 
579) ,  as  amended: 

"(5)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936  49  Stat 
1526);  and 

"(6)  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  promote 
expM-t  trtwie  and  for  other  purposes'  (40  Stat. 
516),  as  amended. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  piovlded  In 
subsection  (1)(4).  upon  finding  that  condi- 
tions exist  which  may  pose  a  direct  threat  to 
the  national  defense  or  its  preparedness  pro- 
grams, the  President  may  oonsxilt  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Indtistry,  business,  financing, 
agriculture,  labor,  and  other  Interests  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  making  by  such  persons, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  of  volun- 
tary agreements  to  help  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  through  the  devel- 
opment of  preparedness  programs  and  the 
expansion  of  productive  capacity  and  supply 
beyond  levels  needed  to  meet  essential  civil- 
ian demand  In  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  paragraph  (1)  may  be  delegated  by 
him  to  Individuals  who  (1)  are  appointed  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  (2)  are  holding  offices  to  which  they 
have  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(d)(1)  The  Individual  or  Individuals  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (c)(2)  shall  (after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion) promulgate  rules  of  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  556  and  567  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  Incorporating  stand- 
ards and  procedures  by  which  voluntary 
agreements  may  be  developed  and  carried 
out. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  553  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code — 

"(A)  general  notice  of  the  proposed  rule- 
making referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  the 
notice  shaU  Include — 

"(1)   a  statement  of  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  the  public  rulemaking  proceedings; 
"(U)  reference  to  the  legal  authority  under 
wiilch  the  rule  Is  being  proposed;  and 

"(111)  either  the  terms  of  substance  of  the 
proposed  rule  or  a  description  of  the  subjects 
and  issues  Involved; 

"(B)  the  required  publication  of  a  rule 
shall  be  nuide  not  less  than  thirty  days  before 
Its  effective  date;  and 

"(C)  the  individual  or  individuals  referred 
to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shaU  give  Interested  per- 
sona the  right  to  petition  for  the  Issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  rule. 


"(3)  The  rules  promiilgated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  Incorporating  standards  and 
procedures  by  which  voluntary  agreements 
may  be  developed  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  that — 

"(A)  such  agreements  shall  be  developed  at 
meetings  which  Include — 

"(1)  the  Attorney  General  or  his  delegate 

"(11)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  his  delegate,  and 

"(111)  an  Individual  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident In  subsection  (c)  (2)  or  his  delegate. 

which  are  chaired  by  the  Individual  referred 
to  In  clause  (HI); 

"(B)  at  least  seven  days  prior  to  any  such 
meeting,  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  nature 
of  the  meeting  shall  be  published  ih  the 
Federal  Register; 

"(C)  Interested  persons  may  submit  writ- 
ten data  and  views  concerning  the  proposed 
voluntary  agreement,  with  or  without  op- 
portunity for  oral  presentation: 

"(D)  Interested  persons  may  attend  any 
such  meeting  unless  an  Individual  designated 
by  the  President  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  finds 
that  the  matter  or  matters  to  be  discussed 
at  such  meeting  falls  within  the  purview  of 
matters  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 552,  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

"(E)  a  full  and  verbatim  transcript  shaU 
be  made  of  any  such  meeting  and  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission; 

"(F)  any  voluntary  agreement  resulting 
from  the  meetings  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  chairman  of  the  meetings  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  and 

"(G)  any  transcript  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (E)  and  any  voluntary  agreement 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (F)  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying, 
subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  552 
title  6,  United  States  Code. 
"(e)(1)    A  voluntary  agreement  may  not 

become  effective  unless  and  until 

"(A)  the  individual  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  (2)  who  Is  to  administer  the  agree- 
ment approves  It  and  certifies.  In  writing, 
that  the  agreement  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  subsection  (c)  (1);  and 

"(B)  the  Attorney  General  (after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunlsslon)  finds,  In  writing,  that 
such  purpose  may  not  reasonably  be  achieved 
through  a  voluntary  agreement  having  leas 
anticompetitive  effects  or  without  any  vol- 
untary agreement. 

"(2)  Bach  voluntary  agreement  which  be- 
comes effective  under  paragraph  (l)  shaU 
expire  two  years  after  the  date  It  becomes 
effective  (and  at  two-year  Intervals  there- 
after, as  the  case  may  be),  unless  (imme- 
diately prior  to  such  expiration  date)  the 
Individual  referred  to  In  subsection  (c)(2) 
who  administers  the  agreement  and  the  At- 
torney General  (after  consultation  with  the 
Chairman,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission) 
makes  the  certification  or  finding,  as  the 
case  may  be.  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  such  volimtary  agreement,  la 
which  case,  the  voluntary  agreement  may 
be  extended  for  an  additional  period  of  two 
years. 

"(f)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  CommlsBlon  shall 
monitor  the  carrying  out  of  any  voluntary 
agreement  to  assure  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  agreement  Is  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  subsection  (c)  (1) ; 
"(2)    the  agreement  is  being  carried  out 
lihder  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d);  and 

"(3)  participants  are  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

"(g)  The  rules  promulgated  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  with  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of 
voluntary  agreements  shall  provide — 

"(1)  for  the  maintenance,  by  participants 
In  any  voluntary  agreement,  of  documents. 
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minutes  of  meetings,  transcripts,  records,  and 
other  data  related  to  the  carrying  out  of  any 
voluntary  agreement; 

"(2)  that  participants  In  any  voluntary 
agreement  agree,  In  writing,  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Individual  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  subsection  (c)  (2)  to  administer  the 
voluntary  agreement,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  inspection  and  copying  at  rea- 
sonable times  and  upon  reasonable  notice 
any  item  maintained  pursuant  to  paragraph 

(1): 
"(3)  that  any  item  made  available  to  the 

individual  designated  by  the  President  In 
subsection  (c)(2)  to  administer  the  volun- 
tary agreement,  the  Attorney  General,  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 2 )  shall  be  available 
from  such  individual,  the  Attorney  General, 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, as  the  case  may  be,  for  public  In- 
spection and  copying,  subject  to  subsection 

(b)  of  section  552  title  5,  United  States  Code; 
and 

"(4)  that  the  Individual  designated  by  the 
President  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  to  administer 
the  voluntary  agreement,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  or  their  delegates,  may  attend 
meetings  to  carry  out  any  voluntary  agree- 
ment; 

"(5:  that  a  Federal  employee  (other  than 
an  Individual  employed  pursuant'to  section 
3109  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code) 
shall  attend  meetings  to  carry  out  any  vol- 
untary agreement; 

"(6)  that  participants  in  any  voluntary 
agreement  provide  the  Individual  designated 
by  the  President  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  to  ad- 
minister the  voluntary  agreement,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  with  adequate  prior 
notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  any 
meeting  to  be  held  to  carry  out  the  volun- 
tary agreement; 

"(7)  for  the  attendance  by  Interested  per- 
sons of  any  meeting  held  to  carry  out  any 
voluntary  agreement,  unless  the  Individual 
designated  by  the  President  In  subsection 

(c)  (2)  to  administer  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment finds  that  the  jnatter  or  matters  to 
be  discussed  at  such  meeting  falls  within 
the  purview  of  matters  discussed  In  .sub- 
section (b)  of  section  662.  title  6.  United 
States  Code; 

"(8)  that  the  individual  designated  by 
the  President  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  to  ad- 
minister the  voluntary  agreement  has  pub- 
/  llshed  In  the  Federal  Register  prior  notifi- 
cation of  the  time,  place,  and  nature  of 
any  meeting  held  to  carry  out  any  volun- 
tary agreement,  luiless  he  finds  that  the 
matter  or  matters  to  be  discussed  at  such 
meeting  falls  within  the  purview  of ,  mat- 
ters discussed  In  subsection  (b)  of  section 
552.  title  6,  United  States  Code,  In  which 
case,  notification  of  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  such  meeting  shall  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  within  ten  days  of 
the  date  of  such  meeting; 

"(9)  that— 

"(A)  the  Attorney  General  (after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Individual  de- 
signated by  the  President  In  subsection 
(c)(2)  to  administer  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment) ,  or 

"(B)  the  Individual  designated  by  the 
President  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  to  administer 
8  voluntary  agreement  (after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission), 
may  terminate  or  modify,  in  writing,  the 
voluntary  agreement  upon  such  termination 
effective  Immediately  upon  such  termination 
any  antitrust  Immunity  conferred  upon  the 
participants  In  the  voluntary  agreement  by 
subsection  (I)  shall  not  apply  to  any  act 
or  omission  occurring  after  the  time  of  the 
revocation;  and 


"(10)  that  participants  In  any  vohiniary 
agreement  be  reasonably  representative  of 
the  appropriate  Industry  or  segment  of 
such  Industry. 

"(h)  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conmilsslon 
ShaU  each  promulgate  such  rules  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  his  responsibility  under  -this  section. 

"(1)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
for  any  person  to  any  prosecution  or  clvU 
action  brought  for  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  (or  any  similar  law  of  any  State)  with 
respect  to  any  act  or  omission  to  act  to 
develop  or  carry  out  any  voluntary  agreement 
under  this  section  that — 

"  ( 1 )  such  act  or  omission  to  act  was  taken 
In  good  faith  by  that  person — 

"(A)  In  the  course  of  developing  a  volun- 
tary agreenient  under  this  section,  or 

"(B)  to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement 
under  this  section;  and 

"(2)  such  person  fully  complied  with  this 
section  and  the  rules  promulgated  hereunder, 
and  acted  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  voluntary  agreement. 

"(J)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  each  make  siurveys 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  factors 
which  may  tend  to  eliminate  competition, 
create  or  strengthen  monopolies,  injure  small 
business,  or  otherwise  promote  undue  con- 
centration of  economic  power  In  the  course 
of  the  administration  of  th|s  section.  Such 
surveys  shall  include  studies  of  the  voluntary 
agreements  authorized  by  this  section.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  (after  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission)  submit 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President  at  least 
once  every  year  reports  setting  forth  the 
results  of  such  studies  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments. 

"(k)  The  individual  or  Individuals  desig- 
nated by  the  President  In  subsection  (c)  (2) 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent at  feast  once  every  year  reports  describ- 
ing each  voluntary  agreement  In  effect  and 
Its  contribution  to  achievement  of  the  ptir- 
pose  of  subsection  (c)(1). 

"(1)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  International 
voluntary  agreement — 

"(A)  the  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  Incorporating  standards  and 
procedures  by  which  voluntary  agreements 
may  be  developed  shall  provide — 

"{i)  that  any  such  agreement  shall  be 
developed  at  meetings  which  Include  the 
Secretary  of  State  ch*  his  delegate. 

"(11)  that  a  full  and  verbatim  transcript 
shaU  be  made  of  any  such  meeting  and  shaU 
be  transmitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

"(Hi)  that  any  such  voluntary  agreement 
resulting  from  the  meetings  shaU  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  chairman  of  the  n)eetlngs  to 
the  Secretary  of  State, 

"(iv)  Interested  persons  may  not  attend 
any  such  meeting  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  his  delegate  finds  (after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General),  In  writing  tbat  on 
account  of  the  matter  or  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  such  meeting  It  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  such  persons  to 
attend  such  meetings,  and 

"(v)  any  transcript  at  a  meeting  held  to 
develop  any  such  voluntary  agreement  may 
not  be  made  available  for  public  Inspection 
and  copying  If  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his 
delegate  finds  (after  consulatlon  with  the 
Attroney  General),  In  writing,  that  to  do 
so  would  be  detrimental  to  the  foreign  policy 
Interests  of  the  United  States; 
~"(B)  such  agreement  may  not  become  ef- 
fective unless  and  until  the  Secretary  of 
State  finds  that  such  agreement  Is  consistent 
with  the  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the  United 
States; 

"(C)  the  rules  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (d)  with  respect  to  the  carrying  out 
of  voluntary  agreements  shall  provide — 


"(I)  that  participants  in  any  such  agree- 
ment shall  agree.  In  writing,  to  make  avaU- 
able  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Inspection 
and  copying  at  reasonable  times  and  upon 
reasonable  notice  any  Item  maintained  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (g)  (1)  with  respect  to 
such   agreement, 

"(11)  that  any  Item  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (g)  (1)  with  respect  to  such  agreement 
may  not  be  made  avaUable  for  public  Inspec- 
tion and  copying  If  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  his  delegate  finds  (after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General),  in  vm ting,  that  to 
do  so  would  be  deterlmental  to  the  foreign 
policy  Interests  of  the  United  States, 

•■(iii)  that  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his 
delegate  may  attend  meetings  to  carry  out 
any  such  agreement, 

"(iv)  that  participants  In  any  such  agree- 
ment provide  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
adequate  prior  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  any  meeting  to  be  held  to  carry 
out  any  such  agreement,  and 

"(V)  Interested  persons  may  not  attend 
any  such  meeting  If  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  his  delegate  finds  (after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General).  In  writing,  that  on 
account  of  the  matter  or  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  such  meeting  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  The  requirements  which  are  made 
applicable  specifically  in  the  case  of  inter- 
national voluntary  agreements  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  any  requirements  made  applicable 
to  voluntary  agreements  generally  under  the 
other  subsections  of  this  section;  except 
that  If  any  requirement  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  thU  subsection  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
corresponding  requirement  under  any  other 
subsection  of  this  section,  the  latter  require- 
ment shall  be  considered  to  be  modified  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
requirement  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term — 

"(A)  'international  voluntary  agreement' 
refers  to — 

"(I)  the  Voluntary  Agreement  and  Pro- 
gram Relating  to  the  Agreement  on  an  In- 
ternational Energy  Program  signed  by  the 
Uiiited  States  on  November  18,  1974;  and 

"(11)  any  voluntary  agreement  developed 
under  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  and  which  Is  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  an  International  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party  or  as 
necessary  to  Implement  a  program  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  between  the  United 
State  and  one  or  more  foreign  countries. 

"(B)  'foreign  country'  means  any  country 
other  than  the  United  States." 

"(4)  If  S.  622,  Ninety-four  Congress  (the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act)  is  en- 
acted, then  (effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  622  which  relate  to  In- 
ternational voluntary  agreements  to  carry 
out  the  International  Energy  Program)  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  (A)  any 
International  volvmtary  agreement  described 
in  paragraph  (3)  (A)  (I),  or  (B)  any  Interna- 
tional voluntary  agreement  described  In  par- 
agraph (3)(A)(ll)  which  relates  to  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oU.  or  refined  petroleum 
products.". 

Sec.  4.  Any  voluntary  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  708  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1960  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  and  In  effect  Immediately  prior 
to  such  date  shaU  continue  in  effect  but 
shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  that 
section  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  it  ^aU  take  effect  on  the  one  hundred 
and  twentieth  day  beginning  after  the  date 
of  Its  enactment,  except  that  the  amendment 
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made  by  section  2  sluai  take  effect  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

^c.  6.  Section  719  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  is  amended — 

(1)  in  Bubeection  (b)  thereof  by  Ineerting 
the  following  new  paragraph  (3)  and  by  re- 
designating the  existing  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4) : 

"(3)  (a)  The  Board  shall  establish  criteria 
and  procedures  for  evaluating  the  probable 
costs  compared  to  the  probable  benefits  of 
Implementation  of  cost-accounting  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  subsection  (g)  and 
major  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  un- 
der this  section.  The  evaluation  should  in- 
clude, where  applicable: 

"(1)  Ml  analysis  of  the  principal  cost  or 
other  inflationary  effects  of  the  proposed 
standard,  rule  or  regulation  on  markets,  con- 
sumers, businesses  or  Federal,  State  or  local 
government,  and,  where  practical,  an  analy- 
sis of  secondary  cost  and  price  effects.  These 
analyses  should  have  as  much  quantitative 
precision  as  necessary  and  should  focus  on  a 
time  period  sufficient  to  determine  economic 
and  inflationary  Impacts: 

"(3)  a  comparison  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  proposed  standard,  rule  or 
regulation  with  the  estimated  costs  and  in- 
flationary impacts.  These  benefits  should  be 
quantified  to  the  extent  practical:  and 

"(3)  a  review  of  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
posed standard,  rule  or  regulation  that  were 
considered,  their  probable  costs,  benefits, 
risks,  and  Inflationary  impacts  compared  with 
those  of  the  proposed  standard,  rule  or  regu- 
lation. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion of  each  standard,  rule  or  regulation  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  and  procedures 
established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  (a). 
"<c)  The  Board  shall  prepare  a  statement 
certifying  that  the  probable  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  the  proposed  standard,  rule  or  regula- 
tion have  been  carefully  evaluated,  and  shall 
transmit  such  statement  and  evaluation  to 
the  Congress  with  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
standard,  rule  or  regulation  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  established  by  paragraph 
(4)." 

(2)  in  subsection  (k)  thereof  by  adding  the 
following  sentence :  "The  Board  shall  Include 
in  its  annual  report  of  August  15,  1976,  a 
summary  of  all  evaluations  conducted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (h)  (3)  as  well  as  a  cost- 
benefit  evaluation  of  all  standards  and  ma- 
jor rules  and  regulations  promulgated  prior 
to  the  implementation  of  subsection  (h)(3). 
Sbc.  7.  Section  720  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (h)  thereof  by  striking 
out  "Ifarch  31,  1976"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1976"  and  by  striking 
out  "October  1,  1976"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "March  31,   1977"; 

(2)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (1) 
(2)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $75,000 
to  remain  available  until  October  1,  1976" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed 
tlSO.OOO  to  remain  avaUable  until  March  31. 
l»7r'; 

(3)  m  subsection  (1)  thereof  by  striking 
out  "not  to  exceed  $500,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  October  1,  1976"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $1,484,000  to  re- 
main available  until  March  31,  1977":   and 

(4)  in  subsection  (J)  thereof  by  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
contract  with  public  or  private  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, corporations,  and  other  organlza- 
tkma.  • 

BMC.  8.  Bffectlve  July  1,  1976,  section  712 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960  (re- 
lating to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production)  is  repealed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  10031)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
<X>RRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OP  H.R.  10031 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  may 
be  authorized  to  correct  section  num- 
bers, pimctuation  and  cross  references 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill  H.R.  10031. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  6. 
RIGHT  TO  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  6)  to  insure  the  right  to  an 
education  for  all  handicapped  ciiildren 
and  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  such  purpose : 

CONFKRKNCE  Repobt  (H.  Rept.  No.  94-664) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  6) 
to  Insure  the  right  to  an  education  for  aU 
handicapped  children  and  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  for  such  purpose, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Hoiises  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educa- 
tion for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of 
1975". 

EXTENSION    or    EXISTING    UXW 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  611(b)(2)  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20 
UJ3.C.  1411(b)(2))  (hereinafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Act"),  as  in  effect  during 
the  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,".  / 

(B)  Section  eil(c)(l)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.B.C.  1411(c)(1)),  as  in  effect  during  the 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,". 

(2)  Section  611(c)  (2)  of  the  Act  (20U.S.C. 
1411  (c)(j)),  as  in  effect  during  the  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "year  ending  June  30,  1976"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "years 
ending  Jime  30,  1975.  and  1976  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  36,  1977".  and 
by  striking  out  "2  per  centum"  each  place 


It   appears^  therein    and    inserting    in   Ueu 
thereof  "1  per  centum". 

(3)  Section  611(d)  of  the  Act  (20  U.8.C 
1411(d) ),  as  in  effect  during  the  fiscal  yean 
1976  and  1977,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"year  ending  June  30.  1976"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "years  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  1976,  and  for  the  fisc^ 
year  ending  September  30, 1977". 

(4)  Section  612(a)  of  the  Act  (20  US.C 
1412(a) ).  as  in  effect  during  the  fiscal  yean 
1976  and  1977.  is  amended—  '^^-^  > 

(A)  by  striking  out  "year  ending  Junen 
1975"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "years 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  1976,  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September 
30,  1976.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember  30,  1977";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1974"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "preceding  fiscal 
year". 

(b)(1)  Section  614(a)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380;  88 
Stat.  680)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year  1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 
1976,  and  1976,  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1978, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  3o' 
1977,". 

(2)  Section  614(b)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380;  88 
Stat.  680)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year  1974"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  1976.  for  the  period  beginning' 
July  1,  1976.  and  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  3o' 
197*;,". 

(3)  Section  614(c)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380;  88 
Stat.  580)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year  1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 

1976,  and  1976,  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30.  1976, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1977.". 

(c)  Section  612(a)  of  the  Act.  as  in  effect 
during  the  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,  and 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  (4) ,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or  $300,000. 
whichever  is  greater". 

(d)  Section  612  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1411), 
as  In  effect  during  the  fiscal  years  1976  and 

1977,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall,  no  later  than 
one  hundred  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1976,  prescribe 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  such 
rules  as  he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  section 
611.". 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  611  of  the  Act.  as  in  effect  during  the 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1976, 
and  ending  September  30.  1976,  and  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  part  B  of  the  Act,  as  in 
effect  during  such  fiscal  years. 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1401)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  before  "This  title"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  there  are  more  than  eight  million 
handicapped  children  In  the  United  States 
today; 

"(2)  the  special  educational  needs  of  £(uch 
children  are  not  being  fully  met; 

"(3)  more  than  half  of  the  handicapped 
children  In  the  United  States  do  not  receive 
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appropriate  educational  services  which  would 
«nable  them  to  have  full  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity: 

"(4)  one  million  of  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren m  the  United  States  are  excluded  en- 
tirely from  the  public  school  system  and  will 
not  go  through  the  educational  process  with 
their  peers; 

"(5)  there  are  many  handicapped  children 
throughout  the  United  States  participating 
in  regular  school  programs  whose  handicaps 
prevent  them  from  having  a  successful  edu- 
cational experience  because  their  handicaps 
are  undetected; 

"(6)  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  serv- 
ices within  the  public  school  system,  families 
are  often  forced  to  find  services  outside  the 
public  school  system,  often  at  great  distance 
from  their  residence  and  at  their  own 
expense: 

"(7)  developments  In  the  training  of 
teachers  and  in  diagnostic  and  Instructional 
procedures  and  methods  have  advanced  to 
the  point  that,  given  appropriate  funding. 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  can  and 
will  provide  effective  special  education  and 
related  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped children; 

"(8)  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  education 
for  all  handicapped  children,  but  present 
financial  resources  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children;  and 

"(9)  It  Is  m  the  national  Interest  that  the 
Federal  Government  assist  State  and  local 
efforts  to  provide  programs  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  handicapped  children  In 
order  to  assure  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assure 
that  all  handicapped  children  have  available 
to  them,  within  the  time  periods  specified  in 
section  612(2)  (B),  a  free  appropriate  public 
education  which  emphasizes  special  educa- 
tion and  related  services  designed  to  meet 
their  unique  needs,  to  assure  that  the  rights 
of  handicapped  children  and  their  parents 
or  guardians  are  protected,  to  assist  States 
and  localities  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  all  handicapped  children,  and  to  assess 
and  assure  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  to  edu- 
cate handicapped  children.". 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  601  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1401)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows :  I 

"short  title:   statement  of  findings  and 
pttrpose".  definitions 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  602  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1402)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "crippled"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"orthopedlcally  Impaired",  and  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "impaired  children"  the 
following:  ",  or  children  with  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities,": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)  thereof,  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "Instructional  materials." 
the  following:  "telecommunications,  sensory, 
and  other  technological  aids  and  devices."; 

(3)  In  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (16) 
thereof,  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "en- 
vironmental" the  following:  ",  cultural,  or 
economic";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(16)  The  term  'special  education"  means 
specially  designed  Instruction,  at  no  cost  to 
parents  or  guardians,  to  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  a  handicapped  child.  Including 
classroom  Instruction,  Instruction  In  physi- 
cal education,  home  Instruction,  and  In- 
struction In  hospitals  and  Institutions. 

"(17)  The  term  'related  services'  means 
transportation,  and  such  developmental,  cor- 
rective, and  other  supportive  services  (In- 
cluding speech  pathology  and  audlology, 
psychological  services,  physical  and  occupa- 
tional therapy,  recreation,  and  medical  and 
counseling  services,  except  that  such  medical 
services  shall  be  for  diagnostic  and  evalua- 


tion purposes  only)  as  may  be  required  to 
assist  a  handicapped  child  to  benefit  from 
special  education,  and  Includes  the  early 
Identification  and  assessment  of  handicap- 
ping conditions  In  children. 

"(18)  The  term  'free  appropriate  public 
education'  means  special  education  and  re- 
lated services  which  (A)  have  been  provided 
at  public  expense,  vmder  public  supervision 
and  direction,  and  without  charge,  (B)  meet 
the  standards  of  the  State  educational 
agency,  (C)  Include  an  appropriate  pre- 
school, elementary,  or  secondary  school  edu- 
cation In  the  State  involved,  and  (D)  are 
provided  in  conformity  with  the  individual- 
ized education  program  required  under  sec- 
tion 614(a)(6). 

"(19)  The  term  'individualized  education 
program'  means  a  written  statement  for  each 
handicapped  child  developed  In  any  meeting 
by  a  representative  of  the  local  educational 
agency  or  an  Intermediate  educational  unit 
who  shall  be  qualified  to  provide,  or  suf>ervlse 
the  provision  of,  specially  designed  Instruc- 
tion to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  handi- 
capped children,  the  teacher,  the  parents  or 
guardian  of  such  child,  and,  whenever  ap- 
propriate, such  child,  which  statement  shall 
Include  (A)  a  statement  of  the  present  levels 
of  educational  performance  of  such  child, 
(B)  a  statement  of  annual  goals,  including 
short-term  Instructional  objectives,  (C)  a 
statement  of  the  specific  educational  services 
to  be  provided  to  such  child,  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  child  will  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate In  regular  educational  programs.  (D) 
the  projected  date  for  Initiation  and  antici- 
pated duration  of  such  services,  and  (E)  ap- 
propriate objective  criteria  and  evaluation 
procedures  and  schedules  for  determining,  on 
at  least  an  annual  basis,  whether  Instruc- 
tional objectives  are  being  achieved. 

"(20)  "The  term  'excess  costs'  means  those 
costs  which  are  In  excess  of  the  average  an- 
nual per  student  expenditure  In  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  during  the  preceding  school 
year  for  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
studMit.  as  may  be  appropriate,  and  which 
shali^be  computed  after  deducting  (A) 
amounts  received  under  this  part  or  under 
title  1  or  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  (B) 
any  State  or  local  funds  expended  for  pro- 
grams which  would  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  part  or  under  such  titles.    V^ 

"(21)  The  term  'native  language'  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  by  section  703(a) 
(2)  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
880b-l(a)(2)). 

"(22)  The  term  "intermediate  educational 
unit'  means  any  public  authority,  other  than 
a  local  educational  agency,  which  Is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  a  State  education- 
al agency,  which  is  established  by  State  law 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  free  public  edu- 
cation oh  a  regional  basis,  and  which  pro- 
vides special  education  and  related  services 
to  handicapped  children  within  that  State.". 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  602  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1402)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"definitions". 

assistance  for  0}ucation  of  all  handicapped 
children 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Part  B  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1411 
et  seq.)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Part  B — Assistance  for  Education  of  All 
Handicapped   Children 
"entitlements   and    allocations 

"Sec.  611.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3)  and  In  section  619.  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  grant  to  which  a  State 
Is  entitled  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  equal  to — 

"(A)    the   number   of   handicapped    chil- 
dren aged  three  to  twenty-one.  Inclusive,  In 
such  State  who  are  receiving  special  educa- 
tion and  related  services; 
multiplied  by — 


"(B)(1)  6  per  centvun.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1978,  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  In  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  In  the  United  States; 

"  (U)  10  per  centum,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1979,  of  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  the  United  States; 

"(111)  20  per  centum,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1980.  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  the  United  States: 

"(Iv)  30  per  centum,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1981,  of  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  In  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  and 

"(V)  40  per  centum,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1982,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
pendit\ire  in  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  United  States; 
except  that  no  State  shall  receive  an  amount 
which  is  less  than  the  amount  which  such 
State  received  under  this  part  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
and  subsection  (b)  through  subsection  (ei. 
the  term  "State'  does  not  Include  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(3)  The  number  of  handicapped  chUdren 
receiving  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  number  of  such  children  re- 
ceiving special  education  and  related  services 
on  October  1  and  February  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
determination  Is  made. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B). 
the  term  'average  per  pupil  expendlttire'.  In 
the  United  States,  means  the  aggregate  cur- 
rent expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  Is  made  (or,  if  satisfactory  data 
for  such  year  are  not  avaUable  at  the  time 
of  computation,  then  during  the  most  recent 
preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available)  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  In  the  United  States  (which,  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  means  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia),  as  the 
case  may  be,  plus  any  direct  expenditures  by 
the  State  for  operation  of  such  agencies 
(without  regard  to  the  source  of  funds  from 
which  either  of  such  expenditures  are  made  t . 
divided  by  the  aggregate  number  of  children 
in  average  daily  attendance  to  whom  such 
agencies  provided  free  public  education  dur- 
ing such  preceding  year. 

"(5|(A)  In  determining  the  allotment  of 
each  State  under  paragraph  ( 1 1 .  the  Com- 
missioner may  not  count — 

"(I)  handicapped  children  In  such  State 
imder  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  the  extent  the 
number  of  such  children  Is  greater  than  12 
jjer  centum  of  the  number  of  all  children 
aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive.  In  such 
State; 

"(11)  as  part  of  such  percentage.  chUdren 
with  specific  learning  disabilities  to  the  ex- 
tent the  number  of  such  children  Is  greater 
than  one-sixth  of  such  percentage:  and 

"(111)  handicapped  chUdren  who  are 
counted  under  section  121  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  seven- 
teen. Inclusive.  In  any  State  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  him. 

"(b)  (1)  Of  the  funds  received  under  sub- 
section (a)  by  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978— 

"(A)  50  per  centum  of  such  funds  may  be 
used  by  such  State  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2) ;  and 

""(B)  50  per  centum  of  such  funds  shall  be 
distributed  by  such  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
Intermediate  educational  units  In  such  State. 
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for  vtae  In  accordance  with  the  priorities  es- 
tablished under  section  612(3) . 

"(2)  Of  the  funds  which  any  State  may  use 
under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  — 

"(A)  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the 
greater  of — 

"(1)  5  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
funds  received  under  this  part  by  such  State: 
<»■ 

"(U)  $200,000; 
may  be  us«d  by  such  State  for  administrative 
costs  related   to  carrying  out  sections  612 
and  613:  and 

"(B)  the  remainder  shall  be  used  by  such 
State  to  provide  support  services  and  direct 
services,  tn  accordance  with  the  priorities 
established  under  section  612(3) . 

"(c)  (1)  Of  the  funds  received  under  sub- 
section (a)  by  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1979,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter — 

"(A)  25  per  centum  of  such  funds  may  be 
used  by  such  State  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph   (2);   and 

"(B)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
76  per  centum  of  such  funds  shall  be  dis- 
tributed by  such  State  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
Intermediate  educational  units  in  such  State, 
for  use  In  accordance  with  priorities  estab- 
lished under  section  612(3) . 

"(2)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B) ,  of  the  funds  which  any  State 
may  use  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  — 

"(1)  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  the 
greater  of — 

"(I)  6  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
funds  received  under  this  part  by  such  State- 
or 

"(H)  1200,000; 
may  be  used  by  such  State  for  administrative 
costs  related  to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  612  and  613;  and 

"(11)  the  remainder  shall  be  used  by  such 
State  to  provide  support  services  and  direct 
services,  in  accordance  with  the  priorities 
established  under  section  612(3). 

"(B)  The  amount  expended  by  any  State 
from  the  funds  available  to  such  State  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  in  any  fiscal  year  for  the 
provision  of  support  services  or  for  the  pro- 
vision of  direct  services  shall  be  matched  on 
a  program  basis  by  such  State,  from  funds 
other  than  Federal  funds,  for  the  provision 
of  support  services  or  for  the  provision  of 
direct  services  for  the  fiscal  year  involved. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  613(a)(9) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  amounts 
available  for  use  by  any  State  under  para- 
graph (2).  *^ 

"(4)  (A)  No  funds  shall  be  distributed  by 
any  State  under  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  any  local  educational  agency  or  in- 
termediate educational   unit  In  such  Stete 

"(i)  such  local  educational  agency  or  In- 
termediate educational  unit  is  entitled,  under 
subsection  (d).  to  less  than  $7,500  for  such 
fiscal  year;  or 

"(11)  such  local  educational  agency  or  In- 
termedUte  educational  unit  has  not  sub- 
mitted an  application  for  such  funds  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  614. 

"(B)  Whenever  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  apply,  the  State  involved  shall 
use  such  funds  to  assure  the  provision  of  a 
free  appropriate  education  to  handicapped 
children  residing  in  the  area  served  by  such 
local  educational  agency  or  such  intermedUte 
unit.  The  provisions  of  (2)(B)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  use  of  such  funds. 

"(d)  Prom  the  total  amount  of  funds 
available  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
intermediate  educational  units  in  any  State 
under  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  or  subsection 
'c)(l)(B).  as  the  case  may  be.  each  local 
educational  agency  or  intermediate  educa- 
tional unit  shall  be  entitled  to  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  available  under  subsection  (b)(n 
(B)  or  subsection  (c)  (1)  (B) ,  as  the  case  may 


be,  as  the  number  of  handlcaiq>ed  children 
aged  three  to  twenty-one,  inclusive,  receiving 
special  education  and  related  services  In  such 
local  educational  agency  or  intermediate 
educational  unit  bears  to  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  handicapped  children  aged  three  to 
twenty-one.  Inclusive,  receiving  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services  in  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  intermediate  educational 
units  which  apply  to  the  State  educational 
agency  involved  for  funds  under  this  part. 

"(e)(1)  The  Jurisdictions  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  are  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  Each  Jurisdiction  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  601(c) 
In  an  amount  equal  to  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  in  accordance 
with  criteria  based  on  respective  needs,  ex- 
cept that  the  aggregate  of  the  amount  to 
which  such  Jurisdictions  are  so  entitled  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounts  available  to  all  States  under 
this  part  for  that  fiscal  year.  If  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts,  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, to  be  so  needed  for  any  fiscal  year 
exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  such  1  per  cen- 
tiun  limitation,  the  entitlement  of  each  such 
Jurisdiction  shall  be  reduced  proportionately 
until  such  aggregate  does  not  exceed  such 
1  per  centum  limitation. 

"(3)    The  amount  expended  for  adminis- 
tration by  each  Jurisdiction  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
amount  allotted  to  such  Jurisdiction  for  any 
fiscal  year,  or  $3"h.0O0,  whichever  is  greater. 
"(f)(1)    The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  according  to  the  need  for  such  as- 
sistance for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children    on    reservations    serviced    by    ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  operated  for 
Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  amount  of  such  payment  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  1  per  centum 
of   the  aggregate   amounts  available  to  all 
States  under  this  part  for  that  fiscal  year. 
"(2)    The   Secretary   of   the   Interior   may 
receive  an  allotment  under  this  subsection 
only  after  submitting  to  the  Commissioner 
an  application  which  meets  the  applicable 
requirements  of  section  614(a)    and  which 
Is  approved  by  the  Commissioner.  The  pro- 
visions   of   section   616    shall    apply    to   any 
such  application. 

"(g)(1)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  making  payments  to  States 
under  this  part  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  In 
full  the  total  amounts  which  all  States  are 
entitled  to  receive  under  this  part  for  such 
fiscal  year,  the  maximum  amounts  which  all 
States  are  entitled  to  receive  under  this  part 
for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 
In  case  additional  funds  become  availr.ble 
for  making  such  payments  for  any  fiscal 
year  during  which  the  preceding  sentence 
is  applicable,  such  reduced  amounts  shall 
be  increased  on  the  same  basis  as  they  were 
reduced. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  maximum  amounts  for  which  States  are 
eligible  have  been  reduced  under  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1).  and  In  which 
additional  funds  have  not  been  made  avail- 
able to  pay  in  full  the  total  of  such  maxi- 
mum amounts  under  the  last  sentence  of 
such  paragraph,  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  fix  dates  before  which  each 
local  educational  agency  or  Intermediate 
educational  unit  shall  report  to  the  State 
educational  agency  on  the  amount  of  funds 
available  to  the  local  educational  agency  or 
intermediate  educational  unit,  under  the 
provUlons  of  subsection  (d),  which  it  esti- 
mates that  it  will  expend  in  accordance 
with     the     provisions    of    this    part.     The 


amounts  so  available  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  intermediate  educational 
unit,  or  any  amount  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  any  other  local  educational  agency 
or  intermediate  educational  unit  If  It  were 
to  submit  a  program  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  part,  which  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  determines  will  not  be  used 
for  the  period  of  its  avaUablllty,  shall  be 
available  for  allocation  to  those  local  edu- 
cational agencies  or  Intermediate  educa- 
tional  units.  In  the  manner  provided  by  this 
section,  which  the  State  educational  agency 
determines  wiU  need  and  be  able  to  use 
additional  funds  to  carry  out  approved  pro- 
grams. 

"ELIGIBILrrT 

"Sec.  612.  In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  part  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  State 
shall  demonstrate  to  the  Commissioner  that 
the  following  conditions  are  met: 

"(1)  The  State  has  in  eflfect  a  policy  that 
assures  all  handicapped  children  the  right 
to  a  free  appropriate  public  education. 

"(2)  The  State  has  developed  a  plan  pur- 
suant to  section  613(b)  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975  and 
submitted  not  later  than  August  21,  1975, 
which  will  be  amended  so  as  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  Each  such 
amended  plan  shall  Fet  forth  In  detail  the 
policies  and  procedures  which  the  State  will 
undertake  or  has  undertaken  In  order  to 
assure  that — 

"(A)  there  Is  established  (1>  a  goal  of 
providing  full  educational  opportunity  to 
all  handicapped  children,  (Hi  a  detailed 
timetable  for  accomplishing  such  a  goal,  and 
(ill)  a  description  of  the  kind  and  number 
of  facilities,  personnel,  and  services  neces- 
sary throughout  the  State  to  meet  such  a 
goal; 

"(B)  a  free  appropriate  public  education 
will  be  available  for  all  handicapped  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  eighteen 
within  the  State  not  later  than  September  1, 
1978,  and  for  all  handicapped  children  te- 
tween  the  ages  of  three  and  twenty-one 
within  the  State  not  later  than  September  1, 
1980,  except  that,  with  respect  to  handi- 
capped children  aged  three  to  five  and  aged 
eighteen  to  twenty-one.  inclusive,  the  re- 
quirements of  this  clause  shall  not  be  ap- 
plied in  any  State  if  the  application  of  such 
requirements  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
State  law  or  practice,  or  the  order  of  any 
court,  respecting  public  education  within 
such  age  groups  in  the  State: 

"(C)  all  children  residing  in  the  State 
who  are  handicapped,  regardless  of  the  se- 
verity of  their  handicap,  and  who  are  In 
need  of  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices are  identified,  locatei,  and  evaluated, 
and  that  a  practical  method  is  developed  and 
Implemented  to  determine  which  children 
are  currently  receiving  needed  special  edu- 
cation and  I'Qlfited  services  and  which  chil- 
dren are  not  currently  receiving  needed  spe- 
cial education  and  related  services: 

"(D)  policies  and  procedures  are  estab- 
lished In  accordance  with  detailed  criteria 
prescribed  under  section  617(c); 

"(E)  the  amendment  to  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  parents,  guardians, 
and  other  members  of  the  general  public  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  the  amendment  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

"(3)  The  State  has  established  priorities 
for  providing  a  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation to  all  handicapped  children,  which  pri- 
orities shall  meet  the  timetables  set  forth 
In  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, first  with  respect  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren who  are  not  receiving  an  education,  and 
second  with  respect  to  handlcaoped  children, 
within  each  disability,  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps  who  are  receiving  an  Inadequate 
education,  and  has  made  adequate  progress 
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In  meeting  the  timetables  set  forth  In  clause 
(B)  of  psjagraph  (2)  of  this  section. 

"(4)  Each  local  educational  agency  In  the 
State  will  maintain  records  of  the  individual- 
ized education  program  for  each  handicapped 
child,  and  such  program  shall  be  estebllshed, 
reviewed,  .and  revised  as  provided  In  section 
614(a)(5). 

"(5)  The  State  has  established  (A)  pro- 
cedural safeguards  as  required  by  section 
616,  (B)  procedures  to  assure  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  appropriate,  handicapped 
children,  including  children  in  public  or 
private  institutions  or  other  care  facilities, 
are  educated  with  children  who  are  not 
handicapped,  and  that  special  classes,  sepa- 
rate schooling,  or  other  removal  of  handi- 
capped children  from  the  regular  educational 
environment  occurs  only  when  the  nature  or 
severity  of  the  handicap  Is  such  that  educa- 
tion In  regular  classes  with  the  use  of  sup- 
plementary aids  and  services  cannot  be 
achieved  satlsfactorUy,  and  (O)  procedures  to 
assure  that  testing  and  evaluation  materials 
and  procedures  utilized  for  the  ptirposes  of 
evaluation  and  placement  of  handicapped 
children  will  be  selected  and  administered  so 
as  not  to  be  racially  or  culturally  discrim- 
inatory. Such  materials  or  procedures  shall  be 
provided  and  administered  In  the  child's  na- 
tive language  or  mode  of  communication, 
unless  it  clearly  is  not  feasible  to  do  so,  and 
no  single  procedure  shall  be  the  sole  cri- 
terion for  determining  an  appropriate  educa- 
tional progrtun  for  a  child. 

"(6)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  part  are  carried  out  and  that 
all  educational  programs  for  handicapped 
children  within  the  State,  Including  all  such 
programs  administered  by  any  other  State 
or  local  agency,  will  be  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  persons  responsible  for 
educational  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  the  State  educational  agency  and 
shall  meet  education  standards  of  the  State 
educational  agency. 

"(7)  The  State  shall  assure  that  (A)  In 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of  this  section 
procedures  are  established  for  consultation 
with  individuals  involved  in  or  concerned 
with  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 
Including  handicapped  individuals  and  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  handicapped  children, 
and  (B)  there  are  public  hearings,  adequate 
notice  of  such  hearings,  and  an  opportunity 
for  comment  available  to  the  general  public 
prior  to  adoption  of  the  policies,  programs, 
and  procedures  required  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  section  613. 

"STATE     PLANS 

"Sec.  613.  (a)  Any  State  meeting  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  set  forth  In  section  612 
and  desiring  to  participate  in  the  program 
under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, through  its  State  educational  agency, 
a  State  plan  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  In- 
formation, as  he  deems  necessary.  Each  such 
plan  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  part  will  be  expended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  with 
particular  attention  given  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  611(b).  611(c),  611(d),  612(2). 
and  612(3): 

"(2)  provide  that  programs  and  procedures 
win  be  established  to  assure  that  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  State  or  any  of  its  political 
subdivisions  under  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram. Including  section  121  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  241C-2) ,  section  305(b)  (8)  of  such 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  344a(b)(8))  or  Its  successor 
authority,  and  section  122(a)(4)(B)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
1262(a)(4)(B)),  under  which  there  is  spe- 
cific authority  for  the  proviolon  of  assistance 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 


win  be  utilized  by  the  State,  or  any  of  Its 
political  subdivisions,  only  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  goal  of  providing  a  free  ap- 
propriate public  education  for  all  handi- 
capped children,  except  that  nothing  in  this 
clause  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  laws  governing  such  Fed- 
eral programs: 

"(3)  set  forth,  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  a  description  of  programs 
and  procedures  for  (A)  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  a  comprehensive  system 
of  personnel  development  which  shall  In- 
clude the  Inservlce  training  of  general  and 
special  educational  Instructional  and  sup- 
port personnel,  detailed  procedures  to  assure 
that  all  personnel  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  appropriately  and 
adequately  prepared  and  trained,  and  effec- 
tive procedures  for  Acquiring  and  dissemi- 
nating to  teachers  and  administrators  of 
programs  for  handicapped  children  signifi- 
cant information  derived  from  educational 
research,  demonstration,  and  similar  proj- 
ects, and  (B)  adopting,  where  appropriate, 
promising  educational  practices  and  mate- 
rials development  through  such  projects: 

"(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to 
assure — 

"(A)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  and  location  of  handicapped 
children  in  the  State  who  are  enrolled  In 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
provision  Is  made  for  the  participation  of 
such  children  In  the  program  assisted  or 
carried  out  under  this  part  by  providing  for 
such  children  special  education  and  related 
services:  and 

"(B)  that  (1)  handicapped  children  In 
private  schools  and  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided special  education  and  related  services 
(in  conformance  with  an  Individualized  edu- 
cational program  as  required  by  this  part) 
at  no  cost  to  their  parents  or  guardian,  If 
such  children  are  placed  In  or  referred  to 
such  schools  or  facilities  by  the  State  or  ap- 
propriate local  educational  agency  as  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
this  part  or  any  other  applicable  law  re- 
quiring the  provision  of  special  education 
and  related  services  to  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren within  such  State,  and  (11)  In  all  such 
Instances  the  State  educational  agency  shall 
determine  whether  such  schools  and  facili- 
ties meet  standards  that  apply  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  and  that  children 
so  served  have  all  the  rights  they  would  have 
If  served  by  such  agencies: 

"(5)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  the  State  shall  seek  to 
recover  any  funds  made  available  under  this 
part  for  services  to  any  child  who  Is  deter- 
mi'ied  to  be  erroneously  classified  as  eligible 
to  be  counted  under  section  611(a)  or  sec- 
tion 611(d): 

"(6)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  control  of  funds  provided  under  this  part, 
and  title  to  property  derived  therefrom,  shall 
bs  In  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses provided  In  this  part,  and  that  a  public 
agency  will  administer  such  funds  and 
property: 

"(7)  provide  for  (A)  making  such  reports 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part,  and 
(B)  keeping  such  records  and  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
ne.-essary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifi- 
cation of  such  reports  and  proper  disburse- 
ment of  Federal  funds  under  this  part: 

"(8)  provide  procedures  to  assure  that  final 
action  with  respect  to  any  application  sub- 
mitted by  a  local  educational  agency  or  an 
Intermediate  ^ucatlonal  unit  shall  not  be 
takei  without  first  affording  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  intermediate  educational 
unit  involved  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing; 

"(0)  provide  satisfactory  a<sur&nce  that 
Fe.l?ral  fu'ids  made  available  under  this  part 


(A)  will  not  be  commingled  with  State  funds, 
and  (B)  will  be  so  vised  as  to  supplement 
and  Increase  the  level  of  State  and  local 
funds  expended  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  and  In  no  case  to  supplant 
such  State  and  local  funds,  except  that, 
where  the  State  provides  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  available  to  them  a  free  appro- 
priate public  education,  the  Commissioner 
may  waive  In  part  the  requirement  of  this 
clause  If  he  concurs  with  the  evidence  pro- 
vided by  the  State: 

"(10)  provide,  consistent  with  procedures 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  617(a)  1 2), 
satisfactory  assurance  that  such  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  will  be 
adopted  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal 
funds  paid  under  this  part  to  the  State.  In- 
cluding any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  Intermedi- 
ate educational  units; 

"(11)  provide  for  procedures  for  evaluation 
at  least  annually  of  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
granss  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children  (including  evaluation 
of  individualized  education  programs),  in 
accofdance  with  suCh-,^lterla  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  prescrib^pursuant  to  section 
617;   and  ^ 

"(12)  provide  that  the  State  has  an  ad- 
visory panel,  app>ointed  by  the  Governor  or 
any  other  official  authorized  under  State  law 
to  make  such  appointments,  composed  of  In- 
dividuals involved  in  or  concerned  with  the 
education  of  handicapped  children,  includ- 
ing handicapped  Individuals,  teachers,  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  handicapf>ed  children. 
State  and  local  education  officials,  and  ad- 
ministrators of  programs  for  handicapped 
children,  which  (A)  advises  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  of  unmet  needs  within  the 
State  In  the  education  of  hemdicapped  chil- 
dren, (B)  comments  publicly  on  any  rules  or 
regulations  proposed  for  issuance  by  the  State 
regarding  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  the  procedures  for  distribution  of 
funds  under  this  part,  and  (C)  assists  the 
State  In  developing  and  reporting  such  data 
and  evaluations  as  may  assist  the  Commis- 
sioner In  the  performance  of  his  responsl-  • 
blllties  under  section  618. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  State  educational  agency 
provides  free  appropriate  public  education 
for  handicapped  children,  or  provides  direct 
services  to  such  children,  such  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  Include,  as  part  of  the 
State  plan  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  such  additional  assurances  not  sfjecl- 
fied  In  such  subsection  (a)  as  are  contained 
in  section  614(a).  except  that  funds  available 
for  the  provision  of  such  education  or  services 
may  be  expended  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  excess  costs  In  section 
614(a). 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which — 

"(1)  is  submitted  by  a  State  eligible  in 
accordance  with  section  612;   and 

"(2)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  subsection  (b). 
The  Commissioner  shall  disapprove  any  State 
plan  which  does  not  meet  the  requlre.'nents 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  but  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  a  State  plan  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State. 

"application 

"Sec.  614.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
or  an  Intermediate  educational  unit  which 
desires  to  receive  payments  vnder  section 
611(d)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  appropriate  State  educa- 
tional agency.  Such  application  shall — 

"(1)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
payments  under  this  part  will  b.-  u?ed  fcr 
excess  costs  directly  attributabl3  to  prOfcrams 
which — • 

"(A)   provide    that    all    children    reldlng 
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witliln  me  Jurljsdlctioii  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  the  Intermediate  educa- 
tional unit  who  are  handicapped,  regardless 
of  the  severity  of  their  handicap,  and  are 
In  need  of  special  education  and  related 
services  will  be  Identifled,  located,  and  eval- 
uated, and  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of  a 
practical  method  of  determining  which  chil- 
dren are  currently  receiving  needed  special 
education  and  related  services  and  which 
children  are  not  currently  receiving  such 
education  and  services; 

"(B)  establish  policies  and  procedures  in 
accordance  with  detailed  criteria  prescribed 
under  section  617(c); 

"(C)  establish  a  goal  of  providing  full 
educational  opportunities  to  all  handicapped 
children,  including — 

"(1)  procedures  for  the  implementation 
and  use  of  the  comprehensive  system  of  per- 
sonnel development  established  by  the  State 
educational  agency  under  section  613(a)  (3) ; 

"(11)  the  provision  of,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  for  providing  a  free  appro- 
priate public  education  to  all  handicapped 
chUdren,  first  with  respect  to  handicapped 
children  who  are  not  receiving  an  education, 
and  second  with  respect  to  handicapped 
children,  within  each  dlsabUlty.  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps  who  are  receiving  an 
inadequate  education; 

"(Hi)  the  participation  and  consultation 
of  the  parents  or  guardian  of  such  children- 
and 

"(Iv)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 612(6)  (B) .  the  provision  of  special  serv- 
ice* to  enable  such  chUdren  to  participate 
In  regular  educational  programs; 

"(D)  eeUbllah  a  detailed  timetable  for 
accomplishing  the  goal  described  In  sub- 
cUuse  (C);  and 

"(E)  provide  a  description  of  the  kind  and 
•^u^ber  of  facilities,  personnel,  and  services 
necessary  to  meet  the  goal  described  In  sub- 
clause  (C); 

"(2)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
(A)  the  control  of  funds  provided  under  this 
part,  and  tlUe  to  property  derived  from  such 
funds,  shaU  be  in  a  public  agency  for  the 
uaea  and  purposes  provided  in  this  part,  and 
that  a  public  agency  wUl  administer  such 
funds  and  property,  (B)  Federal  funds  ex- 
pended by  local  educational  agencies  and 
Intermediate  educational  units  for  programs 
under  this  part  (1)  ahaU  be  used  to  pay 
only  the  excess  coets  directly  attributable 
to  the  extent  practicable.  Increase  the  level 
»nd  (U)  shaU  be  used  to  supplement  and. 
to  the  extent  practicable,  increase  the  level 
of  State  and  local  funds  expended  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children,  and  In 
no  case  to  supplant  such  State  and  local 
funds,  and  (C)  SUte  and  local  funds  will 
be  used  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  intermediate  educational 
unit  to  provide  services  in  program  areas 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  at  least  com- 
parable to  services  being  provided  In  areas 
of  such  Jurisdiction  which  are  not  recelvlne 
funds  under  this  part; 

"(3)  (A)  provide  for  furnishing  such  Infor- 
mation (Which,  in  the  case  of  reports  re- 
lating to  performance,  is  In  accordance  with 
specific  performance  criteria  related  to  pro- 
gram objectives),  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  SUte  educational  agency  to  perform 
lU  duties  under  this  part.  IncluJUig  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  handicapped  children  participating 
In  programs  carried  out  under  this  part;  and 
"(B)  provide  for  keeping  such  records",  and 
provlae  for  affording  such  access  to  such 
records,  as  the  State  educational  agency  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verlflcation  of  such  Information  furnished 
under  subclause  (At; 

"(4)  provide  for  making  the  application 
and  aU  pertinent  documents  related  to  such 
application  available  to  parents,  guardians 
and  other  members  of  the  general  public,  and 
prorUle  that  aU  evaluatlona  and  reporta  re- 
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quired  under  clause  (3)  shall  be  public  In- 
formation; 

"(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  Intermediate  educational 
unit  will  establish,  or  revise,  whichever  is 
appropriate,  an  Individualized  education 
program  for  each  handicapped  child  at  the 
beginning  of  each  school  year  and  will  then 
review  and.  if  appropriate  revise,  its  provi- 
sions periodically,  but  not  less  than  annu- 
ally; 

■'(6)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
policies  and  programs  established  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  educational  agency 
or  Intermediate  educational  unit  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  through  paragraph  (7)  of  section  612 
and  section  613(a); 

"(7)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  local  educational  agency  or  Intermediate 
educational  unit  will  establish  and  main- 
tain procedural  safegiiards  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  612(5)  (B). 
612(5)  (C)  and  615. 

"(b)(1)  A  State  educational  agency  shall 
^prove  any  application  submitted  by  a  local 
educational  agency  or  an  Intermediate  edu- 
cational unit  under  subsection  (a)  if  the 
State  educational  agency  determines  that 
such  application  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a),  except  that  no  such  applica- 
tion may  be  approved  until  the  State  plan 
submitted  by  such  State  educational  agency 
under  subsection  (a)  Is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  under  section  6lJf«).  A  State 
educational  agency  shall  disapprove  any  ap- 
plication submitted  by  a  local  educational 
agency  or  an  Intermediate  educational  unit 
under  subsection  (a)  if  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  determines  that  such  applica- 
tion does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

"(2)  (A)  Whenever  a  State  educational 
agency,  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  finds  that  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  an  intermediate  educa- 
tional unit,  in  the  administration  of  an 
application  approved  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  paragraph  (1),  has 
failed  to  comply  with  any  requirement  set 
forth  In  such  application,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  after  giving  appropriate  no- 
tice to  the  local  educational  agency  or  the 
intermediate   educational    unit,   shall — 

"(1)  make  no  further  payments  to  such 
local  educational  agency  or  such  intermediate 
educational  unit  under  section  620  until 
the  State  educational  agency  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  failure  to  comply 
with    the    requirement    involved;    or 

"(11)  take  such  finding  Into  account  In  its 
review  of  any  application  made  by  such  lo- 
cal educational  agency  or  such  Intermediate 
educational    unit    under    subsection    (a). 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  616(a)  shall  apply  to  any  local 
educational  agency  or  any  intermediate 
educational  unit  receiving  any  notification 
from  a  State  educational  agency  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
paragraph  (1),  each  State  educational  agen- 
cy shall  consider  any  decision  made  pur- 
suant to  a  hearing  held  under  section  615 
which  is  adverse  to  the  local  educational 
agency  or  intermediate  educational  unit 
Involved  in  such  decision. 

"(c)  (1)  A  State  educational  agency  may. 
for  purposes  of  the  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  applications  under  this  section, 
require  local  educational  agencies  to  sub- 
mit a  consolidated  application  for  payments 
If  such  State  educational  agency  determines 
^hat  any  individual  application  submitted 
oy  any  such  local  educational  agency  wUl 
be  disapproved  because  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  Ineligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments because  of  the  application  of  section 
611(c)(4)(A)  (1)  or  such  local  educational 
agency  would  be  unable  to  establUh  and 
maintain  programs  of  sufficient  size  and 
scope  to  effectively  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  handicapped  children. 


"(2)  (A)  In  any  case  In  which  a  consoll- 
dated  application  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies is  approved  by  a  State  educational 
agency  under  paragraph  (1),  the  payments 
which  such  local  educational  agencies  may 
receive  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  pay- 
ments to  which  each  such  local  educational 
agency  woiUd  be  entitled  under  section  611 
(d)  If  an  Individual  application  of  any  such 
local  educational  agency  had  been  approved. 
"(B)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  consolidated  applications  submitted  un- 
der this  subsection  which  are  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  through 
paragraph  (7)  of  section  612  and  section 
613(a)  and  which  provide  participating  lo- 
cal  educational  agencies  with  Joint  responsi- 
bilities for  implementing  programs  receiv- 
ing payments  under  this  part. 

"(C)  In  any  case  in  which  an  intermedi- 
ate educational  unit  Is  required  pursuant 
to  State  law  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  the  joint  responsibilities  given 
to  local  educational  agencies,  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  not  apply  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  disbursement  of  any  payments 
received  by  such  Intermediate  educational 
unit.  Such  responslbUlties  shall  be  carried 
out  exclusively  by  such  Intermediate  edu- 
cational XaAt. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  State  educational  agency 
determines  that  a  local  educational  agency— 

"(1)  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  establish 
and  maintain  programs  of  free  appropriate 
public  education  which  meet  the  require- 
ments  established  in  subeection  (a); 

"(2)  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  be  consoll- 
.^dated  with  other  local  educational  agencies 
in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  such  pro- 
graihs:  or 

"(3)  i»M  one  or  more  handicapped  chUdren 
who  can  Bte«  be  served  by  a  regional  or  State 
center  deslgiied  to  meet  the  needs  of  such 
children; 

the  State  educational  agency  shall  use  the 
payments  which  would^  have  been  avaUable 
to  such  local  educational  agency  to  provide 
specUl  education  and  related  services  di- 
rectly to  handicapped  children  residing  In 
the  area  served  by  such  local  educational 
agency.  The  State  educational  agency  may 
provide  such  education  and  services  in  such 
manner,  and  at  such  locations  (Including 
regional  or  State  centers),  as  it  considers 
appropriate,  except  that  the  manner  in  which 
such  education  and  services  are  provided 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  this  part.    , 

"(e)  Whenever  a  State  educational  agency 
determines  that  a  local  educatloiftl  agency 
is  adequately  providing  a  free  appropriate 
public  education  to  all  handicapped  children 
residing  in  the  area  served  by  such  agency 
with  State  and  local  funds  otherwise  avaU- 
able to  such  agency,  the  State  educational 
agency  may  reaUocate  funds  (or  such  portton 
of  those  funds  as  may  not  be  required  to 
provide  such  education  and  services)  made 
available  to  such  agency,  pursuauit  to  sec- 
tion 611(d),  to  such  other  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  State  as  are  not  ade- 
quately providing  special  education  and  re- 
lated services  to  all  handicapped  children 
in  the  areas  served  by  such  other  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)  (11),  any  local 'educa- 
tional agency  which  Is  required  to  carry  out 
any  program  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  pursuant  to  a  State  law 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  payments  under 
section  611(d)  for  use  In  carrying  out  such 
program,  except  that  such  payments  may 
not  be  used  to  reduce  the  level  of  expendi- 
tures for  such  program  made  by  such  local 
educational  agency  from  State  or  local  funds 
below  the  level  of  such  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  local  educational  agency  seeks  such 
payments. 
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"PKOCEDURAL  SArEGUABDS 


"SEC.  615,  (a)  Any  State  educational  agency, 
any  local  educational  agency,  and  any  in- 
termediate educational  unit  which  receives 
assistance  under  this  part  shall  establish  and 
maintain  procedures  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  through  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  to  assure  that  handicapped  children 
and  their  parents  or  guardians  are  guaran- 
teed procedural  safeguards  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation by  such  agencies  and  units. 

"(b)(1)  The  procedures  required  by  this 
section  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 

to— 

"(A)  an  c^portunlty  for  the  parents  or 
guardian  of  a  handicapped  child  to  examine 
all  relevant  records  with  respect  to  the  iden- 
tification, evaluation,  and  educational  place- 
ment of  the  child,  and  the  provision  of  a 
free  appropriate  public  education  to  such 
child,  and  to  obtain  an  Independent  edu- 
cational evaluation  of  the  child; 

"(B)  procedures  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  child  whenever  the  parents  or  guardian 
of  the  child  are  not  known,  unavailable,  or 
the  child  is  a  ward  of  the  State,  Including 
the  assignment  of  an  Individual  (who  shall 
not  be  an  employee  of  the  State  educational 
agency,  local  educational  agency,  or  Inter- 
mediate educational  unit  Involved  In  the  edu- 
cation or  care  of  the  child)  to  act  as  a  sur- 
rogate for  the  parents  or  guardian; 

"(C)  written  prior  notice  to  the  parents 
or  guardian  of  the  child  whenever  such 
agency  or  unit — 

"(1)  proposes  to  Initiate  or  change,  or 

"(U)  refuses  to  initiate  or  change, 
the  Identification,  evaluation,  or  educational 
placement  of  the  chUd  or  the  provision  of  a 
free   appropriate    public   education    to    the 
child; 

"(D)  procedures  designed  to  assure  that 
the  notice  required  by  clause  (C)  fuUy  In- 
form the  parents  or  guardian,  In  the  parents' 
or  guardian's  native  language,  unless  It 
clearly  is  not  feasible  to  do  so,  of  all  pro- 
cedures available  pursuant  to  this  section; 
and 

"(E)  an  opportunity  to  present  complaints 
with  respect  to  any  matter  relating  to  the 
identification,  evaluation,  or  educational 
placement  of  the  child,  or  the  provision  of 
a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  such 
child. 

"(2)  Whenever  a  complaint  has  been  re- 
ceived under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  parents  or  guardian  shall  have  an 
opportunity  for  an  Impartial  due  process 
hearing  which  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
State  educational  agency  or  by  the  local 
educational  agency  or  intermediate  educa- 
tional unit,  as  determined  by  State  law  or  by 
the  State  educational  agency.  No  hearing 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  conducted  by  an  em- 
ployee of  such  agency  or  unit  involved  to  the 
education  or  care  of  the  child. 

"(c)  If  the  hewing  required  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  Is  con- 
ducted by  a  local  educational  agency  or  an 
intermediate  educational  unit,  any  party 
aggrieved  by  the  findings  and  decision  ren- 
dered in  such  a  hearing  may  appeal  to  the 
State  educational  agency  which  shall  con- 
duct an  Impartial  review  of  such  hearing. 
The  officer  conducting  such  review  shall  make 
an  Independent  decision  upon  completion 
of  such  review. 

"(d)  Any  party  to  any  hearing  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall 
be  accorded  ( 1 )  the  right  to  be  accompanied 
and  advised  by  counsel  and  by  individuals 
with  special  knowledge  or  training  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, (2)  the  right  to  present  evidence  and 
confront,  cross-examine,  and  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,  (3)  the  light  to  a  wrltr 
ten  or  electronic  verbatim  record  of  such 
hearing,  and  (4)  the  right  to  written  find- 
ings of  fact  and  decisions  (which  findings 


and  decisions  shall  also  be  transmitted  to 
the  advisory  panel  established  pvu^uant  to 
section  613(a)  (12)). 

"(e)  (1)  A  decision  made  In  a  hearing  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  he  final,  except  that  any  party 
Involved  In  such  heartog  may  appeal  such 
decision  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  and  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
A  decision  made  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  final,  except  that  any  party  may  bring 
an  action  \uider  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  the  findings 
and  decision  made  under  subsection  (b)  who 
does  not  have  the  right  to  an  appeal  under 
subsection  (c),  and  any  party  aggrieved  by 
the  findtogs  and  decision  under  subsection 
(c),  shall  have  the  right  to  bring  a  clvU 
action  with  respect  to  the  complatot  pre- 
sented pursuant  to  this  section,  which  action 
may  be  brought  In  any  State  coiu-t  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  or  In  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy.  In  any  action  brought 
under  this  paragraph  the  court  shall  receive 
the  records  of  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings, shall  hear  additional  -evidence  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  party,  and,  basing  Its  decision  on 
the  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  shall 
grant  such  relief  as  the  court  determines  Is 
appropriate. 

"(3)  During  the  pendency  of  any  pro- 
ceedings conducted  pursuant  to  this  section, 
unless  the  State  or  local  educational  agency 
and  the  parents  or  guardian  otherwise  agree, 
the  chUd  shall  remain  In  the  then  current 
educational  placement  of  such  cbUd,  or.  If 
applytog  for  toltlal  admission  to  a  public 
school,  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ents or  guardian,  be  placed  to  the  public 
school  program  untU  all  such  proceedings 
have  been  completed. 

"(4)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  to  controversy. 

"WITHHOLMNC     AND     JtTDIClAL     REVIEW 

"Sec.  616.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
heartog  to  the  State  educational  agency  In- 
volved (and  to  any  local  educational  agency 
or  Intermediate  educational  unit  affected  by 
any  faUure  described  in  clause  (2) ),  finds — 

"(1)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  provision  of 
section  612  or  section  613,  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  this  part  or  with  any  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  application  of 
a  local  educational  agency  or  totermedlate 
educational  unit  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  pursuant  to  the  State  plan, 
the  Commissioner  (A)  shall,  after  notify  tog 
the  State  educational  agency,  withhold  any 
further  payments  to  the  State  under  this 
part,  and  (B)  may.  after  notifying  the  State 
educational  agency,  withhold  further  pay- 
ments to  the  State  under  the  Federal  pro- 
grams specified  in  section  613(a)(2)  withto 
his  Jurisdiction,  to  the  extent  that  funds 
under  such  programs  are  avaUable  for  the 
provision  of  assistance  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  chUdren.  If  the  Commissioner 
withholds  further  payments  under  clause  ( A ) 
or  clause  (B)  he  may  determine  that  such 
withholding  wUl  be  limited  to  programs  or 
projects  under  the  State  plan,  or  portions 
thereof,  affected  by  the  failure,  or  that  the 
State  educational  agency  shall  not  make 
further  payments  under  this  part  to  specified 
local  educational  agencies  or  intermediate 
educational  units  affected  by  the  failure. 
Until  the  Commissioner  Is  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  as  specified  In  clause 
(1)  or  clause  (2).  no  further  payments  shall 
be  made  to  the  State  under  this  part  or  under 
the   Federal   programs   specified   in   section 


613(a)  (2)  within  his  Jurisdiction  to  the 
extent  that  funds  under  such  programs  are 
avaUable  for  the  provision  of  assistance  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children,  or 
payments  by  the  State  educational  agency 
under  this  part  shall  be  limited  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  intermediate  educa- 
tional units  whose  actions  did  not  cause  or 
were  not  tovolved  to  the  failure,  as  the  case 
noay  be.  Any  State  educational  agency,  local 
educational  agency,  or  totermedlate  educa- 
tional unit  in  receipt  of  a  notice  pursuant  to 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall, 
by  means  of  a  public  notice,  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  brtog  the 
pendency  of  an  action  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section to  the  attention  of  the  public  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  agency  or  unit. 

"(b)  ( 1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect  to 
its  State  plan  submitted  under  section  613, 
such  State  may,  withto  sixty  days  after  no- 
tice of  such  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  to 
which  such  State  Is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Conamlssioner.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  to  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Conunlssloner  or  to  set  it  aside 
In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"AOMINISTKATXON 

"Sec.  617.  (a)  (1)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

"(A)  cooperate  with,  and  furnish  aU  tech- 
nical assistance  necessary,  directly  or  by 
grant  or  contract,  to  the  States  in  matters 
relating  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  and  the  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  this  part; 

"(B)  provide  such  short-term  training 
programs  and  institutes  as  are  necessary: 

"(C)  disseminate  Information,  and  other- 
wise promote  the  education  of  all  handi- 
capped children  within  the  States;   and 

"(D)  assure  that  each  State  shall,  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act  of  1975.  provide  certification  of 
the  actual  number  of  handicapped  children 
receiving  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices In  such  State. 

"(2)  As  Koojx^  practicable  after  the  date 
of^he  enactment  of  the  Education  for  All 
Ha^dlcapped~Chlldren  Act  of  1975.  the  Com- 
mis^onerihall,  by  regulation,  prescribe  a 
unlfbn»-^nanclal  report  to  be  utilized  by 
State  educational  agencies  In  submitting 
State  plans  under  this  part  In  order  to  as- 
sure equity  among  the  States. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  the  Commissioner  (and  the  Sec- 
retary. In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (O)  shall  Issue,  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977.  amend,  and  revoke  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary.  No 
other  less  formal  method  of  Implementing 
such  provisions  Is  authorized. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  appropriate 
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action.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  438  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act.  to  assure  the  protecUon  of  the 
confidentiality  of  any  personaUy  Identifiable 
data,  information,  and  records  collected  or 
maintained  by  the  Commissioner  and  by 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  la  authorized  to 
hire  qualified  personnel  necessary  to  con- 
duct data  collection  and  evaluation  activities 
required  by  subsections  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  618  and  to  carry  out  his  duties  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  subsection  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  appointments  m  the 
competitive  service  and  wlthotit  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
general  schedule  pay  rates  except  that  no 
more  than  twenty  such  personnel  shall  be 
employed  at  any  time. 

"evaluation 
-Sec.  618.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
measure  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  part  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  State  efforts  to  assure  the  free 
appropriate  public  education  of  all  handi- 
capped children. 

■■(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct,  di- 
rectly or  by  grant  or  contract,  such  studies, 
investigations,  and  evaluations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  effective  implementation  of 
this  part.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shaU— 
■'<  1 )  through  the  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics,  provide  to  the  aoproprUte 
committees  of  each  House  of  the'  Congress 
and  to  the  general  public  at  least  annually, 
and  shall  update  at  least  annually,  program- 
matic information  concerning  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  part  and  other 
Federal  programs  supporting  the  education 
of  handicapped  children,  and  such  informa- 
tion from  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  other  appropriate  sources  necessary 
for  the  implementation  of  this  part.  Includ- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  niunber  of  handicapped  children 
In  each  State,  within  each  disability,  who 
require  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices; 

"(B)  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
In  each  State,  within  each  dlsabUity,  receiv- 
ing a  free  appropriate  public  education  and 
the  number  of  handicapped  children  who 
need  and  are  not  receiving  a  free  appropriate 
public  education  in  each  such  State; 

"(C)  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
m  each  State,  within  each  disability,  who  are 
participating  in  regular  educational  pro- 
grams, consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
section  612(5)  (B)  and  section  614(a)  (1)  (C) 
(Iv).  and  the  number  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren who  have  been  placed  in  separate  classes 
or  separate  school  facilities,  or  who  have 
been  otherwise  removed  from  the  regular 
education  environment; 

■•(D)  the  nimiber  of  handicapped  children 
who  are  enrolled  In  public  or  private  Insti- 
tutions In  each  State  and  who  are  receiving 
a  free  appropriate  public  education,  and  the 
number  of  handicapped  children  who  are 
In  such  Institutions  and  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving a  free  appropriate  public  education- 
(E)  the  amount  of  Federal.  State  and 
local  expenditures  In  each  State  specifically 
available  for  special  education  and  related 
services:  and 

■•(P)  the  number  of  personnel,  by  dis- 
ability category,  employed  In  the  education 
of  handicapped  children,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  additional  personnel  needed  to 
adequately  carry  out  the  policy  established 
by  this  Act;  and 

■■(2)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  pro- 
ems and  projecto  assisted  under  thu  part 
through —  ^ 

"(A)  the  development  of  effective  methods 
and  procedures  for  evaluation; 

"(B)  the  testing  and  vaUdatlon  of  such 
evaluation  methods  and  procedures;  and 


"(C)  conducting  actual  evaluation  studies 
designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  and  projects. 

"(c)  In  developing  and  furnishing  In- 
formation under  subclause  (E)  of  clause  (1) 
of  subsection  (b),  the  Commissioner  may 
base  such  Information  upon  a  sampling  of 
daU  avaUable  from  State  agencies,  Including 
the  State  educational  agencies,  and  local 
educational  agencies. 

"(d)(1)  Not  later  than  one  hundred 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  transmit  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  each  House 
of  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  progress  be- 
ing  made  toward  the  provision  of  free  appro- 
prUte  public  education  to  all  handicapped 
children.  Including  a  detailed  description 
of  all  evaluation  activities  conducted  under 
subsection  (b). 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  include  in 
each  such  report — 

"(A)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  procedures  undertaken  by 
each  State  educational  agency,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  and  IntermedUte  educa- 
tional unit  to  assure  that  handicapped  chil- 
dren receive  special  education  and  related 
services  In  the  least  restrictive  environment 
commensurate  with  their  needs  and  to  Im- 
prove programs  of  Instruction  for  handi- 
capped children  In  day  or  residential  facil- 
ities; 

■■(B)  any  recommendations  for  change  in 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  or  any  other 
Federal  law  providing  support  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children;  and 

'•(C)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectlveneas 
of  the  procedures  undertaken  by  each  such 
agency  or  unit  to  prevent  erroneous  classi- 
fication of  children  as  eligible  to  be  counted 
under  section  611,  including  actions  under- 
taken by  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  relating  to  such  erroneous 
classification. 

In  order  to  carry  out  such  analyses  and 
evaluations,  the  Commissioner  shall  conduct 
a  statistically  valid  survey  for  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  Individualized  education  pro- 
grams. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 
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■ 'INCENTIVE    GSANTS 

"Sec.  619.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
make  a  grant  to  any  State  which— 

■'(1)  has  met  the  eligibility  requirements 
of  section  612; 

"(2)  has  a  Stete  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 613;  and 

"(3)  provides  special  education  and  related 
services  to  handicapped  children  aged  three 
to  five,  inclusive,  who  are  counted  for  the 
purposes  of  section  611(a)(1)(A). 
The  maximum  amount  of  the  grant  for  each 
fiscal  year  which  a  State  may  receive  under 
this  section  shall  be  $300  for  each  such  chUd 
in  that  State. 

"(b)  Each  State  which — 

"(1)  has  met  the  ellgibUity  requirements 
of  section  612, 

"(2)  has  a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 613,  and 

■'(3)  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
section,  shall  make  an  application  to  the 
Commissioner  at  such  time,  in  such  manner 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  In- 
formation, as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require. 

■■(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
State  having  an  application  approved  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the  amount  to 
which  the  State  is  entitled  under  this  sec- 
tion, which  amount  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  services  specified 
in  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

•■(d)    If   the  sums   appropriated   for   any 


fiscal  year  for  making  payments  to  State* 
under  this  section  are  not  sufficient  to  pay 
In  full  the  maximum  amounts  which  aU 
States  may  receive  under  this  part  for  such 
fiscal  year,  the  maximum  amounts  which  aU 
States  may  receive  under  this  part  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  be  ratably  reduced.  In  case 
additional  funds  become  available  for  maklmr 
such  payments  for  any  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  preceding  sentence  is  applicable 
such  reduced  amounts  shall  be  Increased  on 
the  same  basis  as  they  were  reduced. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  sums  necessary  to 
pay  the  entitlements  under  section  611  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  620.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
make  payments  to  each  State  in  amounts 
which  the  State  educational  agency  of  such 
State  Is  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part 
Any  State  educational  agency  receiving  pay- 
ments Bnder  this  subsection  shall  distribute 
payments  to  the  local  educational  agencies 
and  Intermediate  educational  units  of  such 
State  in  amounts  which  such  agencies  and 
units  are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part 
after  the  State  educational  agency  has  ap- 
proved  applications  of  such  agencies  or  units 
for  payments  in  accordance  with  section 
614(b) . 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
and  In  such  Installments  as  the  CommU- 
sloner  may  determine  necessary.". 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Educitlon 
shall,  no  later  than  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fectlve  date  of  this  subsection,  pr^pscribe— 

(A)  regulations  which  establish  speclflc 
criteria  for  determining  whether  a  particu- 
lar disorder  or  condition  may  be  considered 
a  speclflc  learning  disability  for  purposes  of 
designating  children  with  specific  learntaB 
disabilities;  -""mg 

(B)  regulations  which  establish  and  de- 
scribe diagnostic  procedures  which  shall  be 
used  In  determining  whether  a  particular 
child  has  a  disorder  or  condition  which  places 
such  chUd  in  the  category  of  chUdren  With 
speclflc  learning  dlsabUlties;  and  \ 

(C)  regulations  which  establish  monitor- 
ing procedures  which  wUl  be  used  to  deter- 
mine if  State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  intermediate  educa- 
tional units  are  complying  with  the  criteria 
esUbllshed  under  clause  (A)  and  clause 
(B) . 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  any 
proposed  regulation  written  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate,  for  review  and  comment 
by  each  such  committee,  at  least  flfteen  days 
before  such  regulation  Is  published  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

(3)  If  the  Commissioner  determines,  as  a 
result  of  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
under  paragraph  (1) .  that  changes  are  neces- 
sary In  the  deflnltlon  of  the  term  "children 
with  speclflc  learning  disabilities",  as  such 
term  is  deflned  by  section  602(16)  of  the 
Act,  he  shaU  submit  recommendations  for 
legislation  with  respect  to  sqch  changes  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "children  with  speclflc  learn^ 
ing  disabilities"  means  those  children  who 
have  a  disorder  In  one  or  more  of  the  basic 
psychological  processes  Involved  in  under- 
standing or  in  using  language,  spoken  or 
written,  which  disorder  may  manifest  Itself 
in  Imperfect  ability  to  listen,  think,  speak, 
read,  write,  spell,  or  do  mathematical  cal- 
cxUatlons.  Such  disorders  Include  such  condi- 
tions as  perceptual  handicaps,  brain  Injury, 
minimal  brain  dysfunction,  dyslexia,  and 
developmental  aphasia.  Such  term  does  not 
Include  children  who  have  learning  problems 
which  are  prlmarUy  the  result  of  visual.  Uear- 
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Ing.  or  motor  handicaps,  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, of  emotional  disturbance,  or  of  environ- 
mental, cultural,  or  economic  disadvantage. 

(B)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(c)  Effective  on  the  date  upon  which  flnal 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  under  subsection  (b)  take  ef- 
fect, the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
is  amended  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
611(a)(5)  (as  such  paragraph  would  take 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  subsection 
(a)),  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1),  by  striking  out  clause  (11),  and  by  re- 
designating clause  (HI)  as  clause  (11). 

AMENDMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
OP  HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDtrALS,  REMOVAL  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIERS,  AND  MEDIA  CENTERS 

Sec  6.  (a)  Part  A  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  605  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"EMPLOYMENT    OF    HANDICAPPED    INDIVIDUALS 

'■Sec.  606.  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that 
each  recipient  of  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  make  positive  efforts  to  employ  and 
advance  In  employment  qualified  handi- 
capped individuals  in  programs  assisted  un- 
der this  Act. 

"GRANTS   FOR   THE   REMOVAL    OF   ARCHITECTURAL 
BARRIERS 

•'Sec  607.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any 
State  or  local  educational  agency  or  Inter- 
mediate educational  unit  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  pay  part  or 
all  of  the  cost  of  altering  existing  buildings 
and  equipment  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
approved  August  12,  1968  (Public  Law  90- 
480),  relating  to  architectural  barriers. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary.". 

(b)  Section  653  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1453) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CENTERS    ON    EDUCATIONAL    MEDIA    AND    MATE- 
RIALS    FOR     THE     HANDICAPPED 

"Sec  653.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  afireements  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  or  other  appropriate  non- 
profit agencies,  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  centers  on  educational  media 
and  materials  for  the  handicapped,  which 
together  will  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  activities  to  facilitate  the  use  of  new 
educational  technology  in  education  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  persons.  Including 
designing,  developing,  and  adapting  instruc- 
tional materials,  and  such  other  activities 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  In  such  agree- 
ments. Any  such  agreement  shall — 

"  (1 )  provide  that  Federal  funds  paid  to  a 
center  will  be  used  solely  for  such  purposes 
as  are  set  forth  In  the  agreement;  and 

"(2)  authorize  the  center  Involved,  subject 
to  prior  approval  by  the  Secretary,  to  contract 
with  public  and  private  agencies  and  organi- 
zations for  demonstration  projects. 

"(b)  In  considering  proposals  to  enter  into 
agreements  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  preference  to  institutions  and 
agencies — 

"(1)  which  have  demonstrated  the  capa- 
bilities necessary  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  educational  media  for  the 
handicapped;  and 

"  ( 2 )  which  can  serve  the  educational  tech- 
nology needs  of  the  Model  High  School  for 
the  Deaf  (established  under  Public  Law 
89-694). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
report  on  activities  carried  out  under  this 
section  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress.". 

CONCRESSIONAL     DISAPPROVAL     OF     REGULATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  Section  431(d)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 


1232(d)  (1) )  is  amended  by  inserting  "final" 
immediately  before  "standard"  each  place  it 
appears  therein. 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  431(d) 
(2)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1232(dy(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '■proposed"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "flnal". 

(3)  The  fourth  and  last  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 431(d)(2)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1232 
(a)  (2) )  each  are  amended  by  Inserting 
"flnal"  immediately  before  "standard"". 

(b)  Section  431(d)  (1)  of  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1232(d) 
(1) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "Failure  of 
the  Congress  to  adopt  such  a  concurrent 
resolution  with  respect  to  any  such  flnal 
standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  requirement 
prescribed  under  any  such  Act,  shall  not  rep- 
resent, with  respect  to  such  final  standard, 
rule,  regulation,  or  requirement,  an  ap- 
proval or  flndlng  of  consistency  with  the  Act 
from  which  It  derives  its  authority  for  any 
purpose,  nor  shall  such  failure  to  adopt  a 
concurrent  resolution  be  construed  as  evi- 
dence of  an  approval  or  finding  of  consist- 
ency necessary  to  establish  a  prima  facie 
case,  or  an  inference  or  presumption,  in  any 
Judicial  proceeding.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 2(a),  2(b),  and  2(c)  shall  take  effect 
on  July  1.  1975. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
2(d),  2(e),  3,  6,  and  7  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  4 
and  5(a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1977,  except  that  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(A),  (C),  (D),  and  (E)  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  612  of  the  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  section  617(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  section  617(b)  of  the 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  and  section 
618(a)  of  the  Act.  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  5(b)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the   House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

John  Brademas. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 

Lloyd  Meeds. 

Shirley  Chisholm, 

William  Lehman. 

Robert  J.  Cornell, 

Edward  P.  Beard, 

Leo  C.  Zeferetti. 

George  Miller, 

Tim  L.  Hall. 

Albert  H.  Quie. 

Alphonzo  Bell. 

Peter  A.  Peyser, 

James  M.  Jeffords, 

Larry  Presslex, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Alan  Cranston, 

Harrison  A.  Williams, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Walter  F.  Moi>dalx, 

William  D.  Hathaway. 

Robert  T.  Stafford. 

Bob  Taft.  Jr., 

Dick  Schweiker, 

J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr., 

Jacob  Javits. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
MiTTEK  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of   the  two  Houses  on   the 


amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  8)  to 
insure  the  right  to  an  education  for  all  han- 
dicapped ChUdren  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  for  such  purpose, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  House  am-judment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substitute 
text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes. 

Short  titU 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped ChUdren  Act";  the  House  amend- 
ments provide  that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Education  for  All  Handicapped  ChUdren 
Act  of  1975".  The  Senate  recedes. 

Extension  of  certain  provisions 

The  House  provision  classlfles  Puerto  Rico 
as  a  State  for  purposes  of  the  EducaUon  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  as  of  the  close  of  June 
30.  1975;  the  Senate  provisions  would  classify 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  State  for  such  purpose  as 
of  the  close  of  September  30.  1976.  Existing 
law  woxUd  allow  Puerto  Rico  to  be  classified 
as  a  State  as  of  July  1.  1975.  The  Senate 
rc  codec. 

The  House  provisions  result  In  a  maximum 
entitlement  of  2  percent  of  aggregate  State 
entitlements  for  the  territories  (including 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Paclflc 
Islands,  but  not  Puerto  Rico)  and  1  percent 
of  such  aggregate  entitlements  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (for  the  benefit  of 
handicapped  Indian  chUdren)  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977,  and  1  percent  of  aggregate 
appropriations  for  both  the  territories  and 
the  Secretary  thereafter.  The  Senate  provi- 
sions provide  for  a  maximum  entitlement  of 
2  percent  of  aggregate  State  entitlements 
for  the  territories  (including  Puerto  Rico), 
and  1  percent  for  the  Secretary,  for  fiscal 
year  1976;  and  1  percent  for  the  terrltonea. 
and  1  percent  tar  the  Secretary  for  fiscal 
years  1977  through  1979. 

The  House  recedes  with  two  amendments, 
deleting  Puerto  Rico  from  the  Jxirlsdictions 
considered  as  territories  and  reducing  the 
maximum  percentage  for  the  territories  from 
'  2  per  centum  to  1  per  centum  of  aggregate 
appropriations  In  order  to  assure  the  terri- 
tories the  same  allotment  as  In  existing  law. 
The  Senate  bUl  extends  provisions  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  as  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1975,- for  one  fiscal 
year;  the  House  amendments  extend  such 
provisions  for  two  fiscal  years. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  amendments,  but  also  adopts  a  limi- 
tation on  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jun^  30,  1976,  for  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30. 
1976.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  providing  that  no  more  than 
^1100  mUUon  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  providing 
an  authorization  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  transition  period,  and  pro- 
viding that  no  more  than  »200  mUlion  may 
be  appropriated  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1977.  The  conferees  intend 
that  appropriations  for  flscal  year  1977  shall 
not  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  transition 
to  the  new  flscal  year,  and  have  therefore 
authorized  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
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for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976.  and 
ending  September  30,  1976. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  for  the  period 
previous  to  the  effective  date  of  the  new  for- 
mula (l.e..  fiscal  year  1976),  no  State  shaU 
receive  leaa  than  It  received  In  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  House  amendments  provide  for 
that  period  (i.e.,  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977) 
no  SUte  shaU  receive  less  than  it  received 
In  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  •300  000, 
whichever  la  tfae  greater. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  amendments. 
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Kulea  relating  to  grant  and  allocation 
provisions 
The  House  amendments  require  the  Com- 
missioner to  prescribe  regulations,  no  later 
than  120  days  after  the  applicable  effective 
date  (l.e.,  July  1,  1976),  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  611  of  the  Act  (relating 
to  grants  to  States  for  education  of  handi- 
capped children)  and  section  612  of  the  Act 
(relating  to  allocations  of  appropriations). 
There  is  no  comparable  Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
requiring  regulations  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  conferees 
clarify  that  such  reguUtlons  cover  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  extended  for  fiscal 
yeara  1976  and  1977. 

Findings  and  purpose 
The   Senate  bill  and   the  House  amend- 
ments add  a  new  statement  of  purpose  sec- 
tion In  section  601  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act. 

The  House  amendments,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate blU,  designate  this  section  as  a  State- 
ment of  Findings  and  Purpose.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  finds  that  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  such  chUdren  are  being 
fully  met  in  only  a  few  school  systems-  the 
House  amendmenU  find  that  the  special 
education  needs  of  such  children  are  not 
being  fully  met.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendments 
find  that  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  that 
the  Federal  Government  assist  SUte  and 
local  eflorU  to  provide  programs  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  children 
The  Senate  bUl,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ments, states  that  tt  Is  in  the  national  In- 
torert  that  the  Federal  Government  assist 
State  and  local  efforts  in  order  to  assure  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  The  House  recedes 

The  Senate  bill  states  that  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  UUe  to  insure  that  all  handi- 
capped children  have  avaUable  to  them  with- 
in  the  time  period  specified  in  section  614 
?/  t^*^*  ■  ^**  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. The  House  amendments  sUte  that  It  Is 
«»e  purpose  of  the  title  to  assure  that  all 
handlc^jped  children  have  available  to  them 
*P«eial  education  and  related  services  de- 
signed to  meet  their  unique  needs 

T^e  conference  substitute  provides  that  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  title  to  assure  that  all 
handicapped  children  have  available  to  them 
within  the  time  period  specified  In  section 
612(2)  (B)  of  the  Act  a  free  appropriate  pub- 
lic education  which  emphasizes  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services  designed  to  meet 
their  unique  needs. 

TTie  Senate  bill  states  that  the  purpose  is 
to  iniiire  that  the  rights  of  handicapped 
ChUdren  are  protected;  the  House  amend- 
^r^\J^^J-^^  "**  purpose  is  to  assure 
that  the  rights  of  handicapped  children  are 
protected.  The  Senate  recedes 

The  Senate  bill  states  that  the  purpose  is 
to  relieve  the  fiscal  burden  placed  upon 
States  and  localities  when  they  provide  for 
the  education  of  all  handicapped  children: 
the  House  amendments  state  that  the  pur- 
pose Is  to  assist  States  and  localities  to  pro- 
Jllf^  ^  education  of  all  handicapped 
children.  The  Senate  recedes.  ^^*i'»«~ 

Definitions 
TTie  Senate  bUl  resutes  all  the  definitions 
contained  In  the  Education  of  the  Handl- 


capped  Act;  the  House  amendments  make 
specific  amendments  to  such  definitions.  The 
substantive  differences  are  described  below. 
The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  bill. 

The  House  amendments,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  amend  the  definition  In  existing  law 
of  local  educatioTial  agency,  to  Include  "pub- 
lic educational  agency".  The  House  recedes. 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendments  amend  the  definition  in  exist- 
ing law  to  clarify  that  disabilities  that  are 
primarily  the  resiUt  of  cultural  or  economic 
disadvantage  are  not  Included  within  the 
definition.  In  addition,  the  Senate  bill,  but 
not  the  House  amendments  deletes  the 
phrase  •'which  disorder  may  manifest  Itself 
In  Imperfect  ability  to  listen,  think,  speak, 
read,  write,  spell,  or  do  mathematical  calcu- 
lations"; deletes  the  term  "dyslexia";  and 
changes  the  term  "disadvantage"  to  "handi- 
caps". 
The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ments, amends  the  definition  In  existing  law 
of  equipment,  to  Include  "telecommunica- 
tions, sensory,  and  other  technological  aids 
and  devices". 

The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ments add  a  new  definition  to  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  of  "special  educa- 
tion". The  definitions  are  Identical,  except 
that  the  Senate  bUl  requires  such  education 
to  be  provided  at  no  cost  to  parents  or  guard- 
ians. The  House  provision  additionally  speci- 
fies that  the  instruction  is  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  the  handicapped  child  as 
set  forth  m  the  individualized  education 
program  of  such  child,  and  specifically  in- 
cludes classroom  instruction,  home  Instruc- 
tion, and  Instruction  in  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions. 

The  conference   substitute   combines   the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendments  and  deletes  the  phrase  "as  set 
forth  in  the  Individualized   education  pro- 
gram of  such  child"  since  this  phrase  also 
appears  in  the  definition  of  "free  appropriate 
public  education"  and  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary. The  Conferees  point  out  that  while  in- 
struction may  take  ptace  In  such  locations 
as  classrooms,  the  chUds  home,  or  hospitals 
and   institutions,   the   delivery  of  such   In- 
struction must  take  place  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  law  which 
provide  that  to  the  maximum  extent  appro- 
priate handicapped  chUdren  must  be  edu- 
cated   with    ChUdren    who   are    not   handi- 
capped,    and     that     handicapped     chUdren 
should  be  placed  In  special  classes,  separate 
schooling,  or  any  other  educational  environ- 
ment only  when  the  nature  or  severity  of  the 
handicap  is  such  that  education  in  regular 
classes  with  the  use  of  supplementary  aids 
and  supportive  services  cannot  be  achieved 
satlsfactorUy.  -^-^wvcu 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendments 
add  a  new  definition  of  "related  services"  The 
definitions  are  comparable:  however,  the 
House  amendments  additionally  include 
medical  services  for  diagnostic  and  evaluation 
purposes^  The  Senate  bill  also  Includes  the 
early  identification  and  assessment  of 
handicapping  conditions  in  children  and  the 
provision  of  services  to  such  children.  The 
^^ffr*"^\'"''*"*"*«  ^'^"P^  both  of  these 

^,?nn  j^'  ""!  ***'*"**  *»>*  P*'™^*  "»»<»  pro- 
vision of  services  to  such  children"  relating 

to  early  identification  and  assessment  since 

J?'.K*!7r!  "^»«"<1«1  "*>  already  described 
in  the  definition. 

OH?'!  ^?*'^®  ''"'  *°**  *^«  House  amendments 
add  to  the  definitions  in  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  a  definition  of  indi- 
vidualized instructional  planning  for  each 
handicapped  chUd  which  includes  a  state- 
ment of  the  chUd's  present  level  of  educa- 
tional performance,  statement  of  the  Instruc- 
tional objectives  to  be  achieved,  statement  of 
the  specific  educational  services  to  be  pro- 


vided to  the  chUd,  the  extent  to  which  the 
chUd  wUl  participate  In  the  regiUar  educa- 
tlonal  program,  and  the  projected  date  for 
Initiation  and  anticipated  duration  of  such 
services. 

The  State  bUl  designates  this  individual- 
ized instructional  planning  as  an  "Individ- 
ualized planning  conference";  the  House 
amendments  designate  the  planning  as  an 
"Individualized  education  program".  The 
Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bUl  provides  that  the  Individ- 
uallzed  planning  conference  Is  a  meeting  or 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  developing  « 
written  statement;  the  House  amendments 
provide  that  the  Individualized  education 
program  is  an  educational  plan.  The  Houm 
recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  written 
statement  shall  be  developed  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  local  educational  agency,  the 
teacher,  the  parents  or  gyardlan  to  the 
handicapped  child  and  the  chUd  when  ap- 
proprlate:  the  House  amendments  provide 
that  the  educational  plan  shall  be  developed 
Jointly  by  the  local  educational  agency  and 
an  appropriate  teacher  In  consultation  with 
the  parents  or  guardian  of  the  child,  and  the 
ChUd,  whenever  appropriate.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ments, provides  that  the  representatives  of 
the  local  educational  agency  shaU  be  quali- 
fied to  provide,  or  supervise  the  provision  of 
specially  designed  instruction  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  the  child.  The  House  recedes 
The  Senate  bill  provides  for  a  statement  of 
stiort-term  Instructional  objectives-  the 
House  amendments  provide  for  a  statement 
of  desired  objectives. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  individualized  educational  program  shaU 
include  a  statement  of  the  annual  goals  and 
short-term  objectives  to  be  achieved  by  the 
child.  It  Is  intended  that  each  Individual 
handicapped  child  wUl  have  an  educational 
program  which  states  the  annual  goals  as 
well  as  including  short-term  Instructional 
objectives  to  be  achieved  within  shorter  time 
periods. 

The  House  amendments,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate bUl,  provide  that  the  individualized  In- 
structional planning  shall  Include  .objective 
criteria  and  evaluation  procedures  and  sched- 
ules for  determining,  on  at  least  an  annual 
basis,  whether  Instructional  objectives  are 
being  met. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
specifying  that  such  objective  criteria  and 
evaluation  procedures  shall  be  "appropri- 
ate .  The  conferees  intend  that  this  amend- 
ment clarify  that  any  criteria  and  evaluation 
procedures  used  are  to  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  regarding  testing  and  eval- 
uation procedures  In  existing  law 

The  conferees  further  clarify  that  it  Is  not 
intended  that  the  Individualized  educational 
programs  be  forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  or  the  State  educational  agency. 
The  individualized  educational  programs  are 
intended  to  be  retained  in  the  local  educa- 
tional agency.  Where  Inspection  or  review  of 
such  programs  may  be  useful  to  the  Office  of 
Education  or  State  educational  agfency  for 
purposes  of  audit  or  evaluation,  it  is  Intended 
that  such  activities  take  place  within  the  lo- 
cal agency,  subject  to  strict  procedures  for 
the  protection  of  confidentiality. 

The  House  amendments,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  add  to  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  a  definition  of  -public  edu- 
cational agency  defining  such  agency  as  any 
State  educational  agency  or  any  other  pub- 
lic agency  approved  by  a  State  educational 
agency  to  provide  special  education  and  re- 
lated services  to  handicapped  children  with- 
in  the  State  Involved. 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  a 
definition  of  Intermedtate  educational  unit, 
defining  such  term  as  any  public  authority 
established  by  state  law  for  the  purpose  of 
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providing  free  public  education  on  a  regional 
level  within  the  State  which  provides  special 
education  and  related  services  to  handi- 
capped children  within  that  State  and  which 
IS  not  a  local  educational  authority  but  which 
is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State 
educational  agency.  The  conferees  Include 
this  definition  in  order  to  cover  certain 
unique  situations  In  States  where  public 
bodies  established  by  State  law  provide  spe- 
cial education  and  related  services  for  handi- 
capped children,  but  where  the  definition  of 
local  educational  agency  does  not  necessarUy 
apply,  e.g..  mtermedlate  units  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Generally,  the 
term  "Intermediate  educational  unit"  Is  used 
throughout  the  conference  report  wherever 
the  term  "local  educational  agency"  is  also 
used. 

(h)  The  House  amendments,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  add  to  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  a  definition  of  "excess 
costs",  defining  such  costs  as  those  costs 
which  are  in  excess  of  the  average  annual 
per-student  expenditure  in  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  during  the  preceding  school 
year  for  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
student,  as  may  be  appropriate,  and  which 
shall  be  computed  after  deducting  amounts 
received  under  this  part,  under  title  I  or 
title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  any  State,  local, 
or  private  funds  expended  for  programs 
which  would  qualify  for  assistance  under  this 
part  or  under  such  titles. 

The  Senate  recedes  deleting  the  reference 
to  private  funds. 

Formula 

Both  the  Senate  bUl,  and  the  House 
amendments,  established  a  new  entitlement 
formula  replacing  the  formula  in  effect  un- 
der the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  required  the  new  formula 
to  take  effect  beginning  October  1,  1976,  and 
to  remain  In  effect  through  fiscal  year  1979. 
It  set  maximum  amounts  of  entitlements  to 
the  States,  and  required  that  the  Commis- 
sioner make  payments  to  the  States  based  on 
such  entitlements  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding full  educational  opportunity  to  all 
handicapped  children.  Under  the  Senate 
formula  each  State  was  entitled  to  receive 
an  amount  equal  to  the  number  of  handi- 
capped ChUdren.  aged  three  to  twenty-one. 
Inclusive,  receiving  special  education  amd  re- 
lated services  (based  on  data  from  the  most 
recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  to  the  Conomlssloner),  multi- 
plied by  $300. 

Under  the  Senate  bUl,  sums  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  were  to  be  made  avaUable 
to  States  and  allocated  first  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  each  State  had  re- 
ceived under  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Funds 
remaining  after  such  allotments  were  to  be 
allocated  to  States  based  on  unsatisfied  en- 
titlements created  under  the  new  formula, 
ratably  reduced  If  appropriations  were  In- 
sufficient to  fully  fund  such  entitlements. 

The  Senate  bill  further  required  each  State 
to  distribute  40%  of  the  funds  received  by 
the  State  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  handi- 
capped ChUdren  in  need  of  a  free  appro- 
priate public  education  In  the  area  served 
by  the  local  education  agency.  In  order  to 
receive  any  funds,  the  local  educational 
agency  had  to  be  eligible  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment of  at  least  $7,500.  The  remainder  of 
the  funds.  Including  those  not  distributed 
to  local  educational  agencies  because  of  the 
$7,500  limitation,  were  required  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  State  educational  agency  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  meeting  the  time- 
tables and  the  priorities  of  providing  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  first,  to  handi- 
capped children  not  receiving  an  education, 
and  second,  to  handicapped  children  with 
the  most  severe  handicaps  receiving  an  in- 
adequate education. 


Finally,  the  Senate  bill  placed  a  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
each  State  coiUd  count  for  purposes  of  en- 
titlement, providing  that  no  State  could 
count  as  handicapped  chUdren  a  number 
greater  than  10  percent  of  all  chUdren  aged 
three  to  twenty-one.  Inclusive,  In  the  State. 
The  Senate  bUl  also  provided  that  payments 
under  the  Act  could  be  used  for  the  early 
identification  and  assessment  of  children 
under  three  years  of  age. 

The  House  amendments  required  the  new 
formula  to  go  into  effect  at  the  close  of 
September  30,  1977,  and  to  remain  In  effect 
permanently  thereafter.  Under  this  new  en- 
titlement formula,  the  Conuntssioner  was 
required  to  make  payments  to  each  State 
in  amounts  which  the  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  were  eligible  to  receive. 
Under  the  House  formiUa,  the  Commissioner 
was  to  allot  to  each  local  educational  agency 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  the  num- 
ber of  handicapped  children  enroUed  in  pro- 
grams of  free  appropriate  public  education 
and  50  percent  of  the  average  per  pupU  ex- 
penditure In  pubUc  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  United  States. 

Each  State  receiving  payments  was  re- 
quired to  distribute  payments  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  amounts  they  were  eligible 
to  receive,  subject  to  the  submission  by  the 
local  educational  agency  of  an  approved  ap- 
plication. If,  among  other  requirements,  the 
State  educational  agency  determined  the 
local  educational  agency  was  unable  to  main- 
tain a  program  of  sufficient  size  and  scope. 
It  could  disapprove  the  application  and  serve 
the  handicapped  children  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  local  educational  agency  di- 
rectly. 

The  House  amendments  entitled  each  State 
to  a  level  of  funding  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
was  at  least  equal  to  the  State's  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  or  $300,000,  whichever  is 
greater.  Finally,  the  House  amendments  pro- 
vided a  limitation  on  the  niunber  of  handi- 
capped children  counted,  such  that  the  Com- 
missioner could  not  count  as  handicapped 
children  a  number  greater  than  12  percent  of 
all  children  aged  five  to  seventeen  In  the 
State,  and  could  not  count  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities  to  the  extent 
that  the  number  counted  was  greater  than 
l/6th  of  the  overall  percentage  of  children 
counted. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  new  entitlement  formula  shall  take  ef- 
fect at  the  close  of  September  30.  1977.  and 
shall  remain  In  effect  permanently  thereafter. 

The  maximum  amount  of  the  grant  which 
a  State  Is  entitled  to  receive  In  any  fiscal  year 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren aged  three  to  twenty-one.  Inclusive,  in 
such  State  who  are  receiving  special  educa- 
tion and  related  services  multiplied  by  a 
specified  percentage  of  the  average  per  pupU 
expenditure  In  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  the  United  States  and  such 
percentage  Is:  5%  for  fiscal  year  1978:  10% 
for  fiscal  year  1979;  20%  for  fiscal  year  1980: 
30%  for  fiscal  year  1981:  and  40%  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
No  State  noay  receive  an  amount  In  any  fiscal 
year  which  Is  less  than  the  amount  such 
State  received  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977. 

The  number  of  handlcapi>ed  children  re- 
ceiving special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  average 
of  such  ChUdren  receiving  special  education 
and  related  services  on  October  1  and  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  the 
term  average  per  pupU  expenditure  shall  be 
defined  in  the  same  manner  as  It  is  defined 
in  section  403(16)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1960  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress). 

The  Commissioner  may  not  count  handi- 
capped children  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  allotment  of  each  State  to  the  extent  that 
the  number  of  such  chUdren  is  greater  than 
13  percent  of  the  number  of  all  chUdren  aged 


five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  within  the  State 
(determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him) .  Further,  the  Commissioner 
may  not  count,  as  part  of  such  percentage. 
ChUdren  with  specific  learning  disabilities 
to  the  extent  the  number  of  chUdren  is 
greater  than  one-sixth  of  such  percentage 
or  ChUdren  counted  pursuant  to  section  121 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1979  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  26%  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  a  State  may  be  used  by  such  State 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  priorities 
and  76%  of  such  funds  shall  be  distributed 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  Intermedi- 
ate educational  units.  The  distribution  of 
funds  to  local  educational  agencies  and  In- 
termediate educational  imlts  shall  be  based 
on  each  such  agency's  or  unit's  ratio  among 
all  such  agencies  or  units  In  the  State  of 
handicapped  children  aged  three  to  twenty- 
one.  Inclusive,  receiving  special  education 
and  related  services  In  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  or  such. unit. 

The  conference  agreement  further  provides 
that  no  funds  shall  be  distributed  to  any 
local  educational  agency  or  Intermediate 
educational  unit  in  any  fiscal  year  if  the  local 
educational  agency  or  Intermediate  educa- 
tional unit  would  not  be  serving  enough 
handicapped  children  so  as'  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  $7,500  pursuant  to  the  provision  for 
distribution  of  funds  to  such  agencies  or 
units,  or,  If  such  agency  or  unit  has  not  sub- 
mitted an  application  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  614  relating  to  local 
applicatTons.  Funds  which  are  not  distrib- 
uted to  local  educational  agencies  and  in- 
termediate educational  units  pursuant  to 
these  limitations  shall  be  used  by  the  State 
educational  agency  to  assure  the  provision 
of  free  appropriate  public  education  to  hand- 
icapped ChUdren  residing  In  the  area  served 
by  such  local  educational  agencies  or  inter- 
mediate educational  units  and  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  match'jig  SlJAe  funds  (dis- 
cussed below)  shall  not  apply. 

Of  the  amounts  received  by  a  State  in 
any  fiscal  year,  no  State  educational  agency 
may  spend  more  than  5  %  or  $200,000,  which- 
ever Is  greater,  for  administration  of  the 
provisions  relating  to  ellglbUlty  and  State 
plans.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1979  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  with  the  exception 
of  funds  for  administration  and  funds  not 
distributed  to  local  educational  agencies  or 
intermediate  educational  units  pursuant  to 
the  limitations  discussed  above,  no  State  may 
spend  from  Federal  funds  avaUable  to  the 
State  under  this  part  an  amount  ^eater 
than  an  amount  spent  by  such  State  from 
State  funds  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  The  Conferees  do  not  wish 
this  requirement  implemented  so  as  to  re- 
quire accounting  on  a  project -by-proJect 
basis.  The  matching  requirement  Is  applica- 
ble only  to  major  program  areas  such  aa  a 
system  of  comprehensive  personnel  develop- 
ment and  the  development  and  provision  of 
services  for  chUdren  in  sparsely  populated 
areas  within  the  State.  At  the  same  time  it  Is 
not  Intended  that  any  Individual  project  be 
exclusively  federaUy  funded. 

Finally,  the  conference  agreement  provides 
for  ratable  reduction  If  sums  appropriated 
are  insufficient  to  satisfy  fully  the  entitle- 
ments created,  and  provides  that  payments 
under  the  Act  may  be  used  for  the  early 
identification  and  assessment  of  handicap- 
ping conditions  In  children  under  three  years 
of  age. 

Local  reporting  dates  and  reallocation 
The  House  amendments  provide  that  in 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  funds  have  not  been 
avaUable  to  pay  In  full  the  total  of  the  ouucl- 
mum  amounts  to  which  local  education  agen- 
cies are  eligible  the  State  shall  fix  dates  be- 
fore which  each  local  educational  agency 
shall  report  to  it  on  the  amount  of  funds 
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available  which  It  estimates  It  will  expend. 
The  State  educational  agency  may  reallot 
such  funds,  or  any  amount  available  to  any 
other  local  educational  agency  if  It  were  to 
submit  an  approvable  plan,  which  the  State 
determines  will  not  be  used  during  the  time 
it  is  avaUable.  Such  amounts  shall  be  allotted 
to  local  educational  agencies  the  State  de- 
termines will  need  additional  funds  to  carry 
out  approved  programs,  and  such  amounts 
shall  be  reallocated  In  the  same  manner 
utilized  to  reduce  allotments,  but  in  no  case 
shall  a  local  educational  agency  be  allotted 
more  than  the  maximum  amount  it  is  eligible 
to  receive.  There  is  no  comparable  Senate 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Allotment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
The  House  amendments  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  only  receive  an 
allotment  after  he  submits  a  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Act  relating 
to  State  plans,  and  provide  that  provisions 
relating  to  approval,  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, and  appeals  also  relate  to  the  plan  he 
would  submit.  The  comparable  Senate  provi- 
sion provides  that  payments  may  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  based  on  terms  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  criteria  he 
establishes  which  will  best  carry  out  the  pva- 
poses  of  the  Act. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  Secretary  may  receive  an  allotment  only 
after  submitting  an  application  which  meets 
the  applicable  requirements  of  section  614 
(a) .  which  is  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  requirements  of  section  616,  relating  to 
withholding  and  Judicial  review,  shall  also 
apply  to  such  ^plication.  The  conferees  in- 
tend that  all  application  requirements  which 
apply  to  local  educational  agencies  relating 
to  the  provision  of  a  free  appropriate  public 
education  to  all  handicapped  chUdren  within 
those  Jurisdictions  in  accordance  with  the 
priorities  established  under  this  part  shall  be 
applied  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  that 
all  benefits  and  protections  provided  for 
handicapped  chUdren  served  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  shall  also  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren served  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  Senate  bUl  provides  that  such  allot- 
ments may  be  made  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  formula  is  in  effect.  The  House 
recedes. 

Territorial  provisions 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  shall  be 
entlUed  to  a  grant  in  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria established  by  him  in  regulations.  The 
House  amendments  and  existing  law  provide 
that  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  the 
amount  avaUable  among  such  Jurisdictions 
according  to  their  respective  needs.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 
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Specific  learning  disabilities  regulations 
The  House  amendments  direct  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations no  later  than  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  which  establish  specific  cri- 
teria for  determining  whether  a  learning 
disorder  or  condition  may  be  considered  a 
specific  learning  dlsabUlty;  and  establish  and 
describe  diagnostic  procedures  which  shall 
be  used  in  determining  whether  a  chUd  has 
a  learning  disorder  or  condition  which  desig- 
nates him  as  learning  disabled. 

Any  proposed  reg\ilatlons  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  at 
least  15  days  prior  to  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  in  accordance  with  sectioi 
431  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act.  for  review  and  comment. 

Upon  the  date  which  the  final  regtilatlons 
take  effect,  the  language  relating  to  the 
counting  limitation  for  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities is  struck  from  the  law.  There  are 
no  comparable   Senate   provisions. 


The  Senate  recedes  with  three  amend- 
ments, directing  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  recommend  any  change  in  the  leg- 
islative definition  of  "specific  learning  dis- 
abilities" which  he  believes  Is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  directing 
the  Commissioner  to  Include  in  such  regula- 
tions the  specific  monitoring  procedures  he 
will  use  to  determine  whether  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  are  adequately  im- 
plementing the  criterU  and  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures, and  striking  the  language  relating 
to  section  431  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  as  unnecessary  because  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  covers  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

EligibUity  requirements  and  State  plan 
requirements 
The  Senate  bill  replaces  State  plan  provi- 
slons  contained  in  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  with  eligibility  conditions 
»nd  an  annual  application  to  be  submitted 
by  any  State  which  desires  to  participate 
»nd  has  met  the  eligibility  conditions.  The 
House  amendments  make  amendments  to 
existing  State  plan  provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  bUl  except  that  the  annual  applica- 
tion is  redesignated  as  the  State  plan 

Policy.  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  a 
State  demonstrate  to  the  Commissioner  that 
the  State  has  in  effect  a  policy  that  assures 
that  all  handicapped  children  have  the  right 
to  a  free  approprUte  public  education.  There 
is  no  comparable  House  provision  relatine 
to  the  State.  * 

The  House  recedes. 

Timetable.  The  Senate  bill  requires  that 
the  State,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance, submit  a  plan  as  required  by  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974.  and  that  such 
plan  be  amended  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
policies  and  procedures  the  State  will  under- 
take or  has  undertaken  to  assure  that  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  handicapped  children  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  18  within  the  State  not 
later  than  September  1.  1978,  and  that  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  handicapped  children  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  21  within  the  State  not 
later  than  September  1,  1980.  The  Senate 
bill  further  provides  that  with  respect  to 
handicapped  children  aged  three  to  five  and 
eighteen  to  twenty-one.  inclusive,  that  the 
requirement  of  providing  a  free  appropriate 
education  in  accordance  with  this  timetable, 
shall  not  be  appUed  in  any  State  if  that 
application  would  be  inconsistent  with  State 
law  or  practice  or  the  order  of  any  court 
respecting  the  public  education  within  such 
age  groups  in  the  State. 

The  House  amendments  provided  that  a 
State  must  submit  a  State  plan  which  shall 
assure  that  funds  will  be  expended  to  initi- 
ate, expand,  or  improve  programs  which  are 
designed  to  assure  that  after  September  30, 
1978.  no  handicapped  child  residing  In  the 
State  shall  be  denied  appropriate  special 
education  and  related  services. 

The  House  amendments  provide  that  the 
requirement  applies  to  any  handicapped 
child  who  is  within  an  age  group  for  which 
free  public  education  U  provided  within  the 
State. 
The  House  recedes. 

With  regard  to  this  timetable  adopted  In 
the  conference  substitute  conferees  point  out 
that  they  have  provided  (in  612(2)  (B) )  that 
wljh  respect  to  handicapped  chUdren  aged 
three  to  five  and  eighteen  to  twenty-one. 
inclusive,  the  requirements  shaU  not  be  ap- 
plied in  any  State  if  the  application  of  such 
requirements  would  be  inconsistent  with 
State  law  or  practice,  or  the  order  of  any 
court,  respecting  public  education  within 
such  age  groups  in  the  State. 

This  exception  with  respect  to  handicapped 
children  aged  three  to  five  and  aged  eighteen 
to  twenty-one.  Inclusive,  Is  intended  to  ex- 
empt Stetes  from  the  provisions  of  this  part 


estabUshlng  a  timetable  for  providing  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  In  these  aee 
groups  in  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  where  State  law  does  not  authorize  or 
expressly  prohibits,  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  provide  such  an  education  to 
any  chUdren  in  these  age  groups; 

(2)  where  a  State  does  not  in  '/act  provide 
or  assure  the  provision  of  free  public  edu- 
cation to  handicapped  children  in  these  ase 
groups;  or  * 

(3)  where  the  education  of  handlcapoed 
children  in  a  State  Is  governed  by  a  court 
order,  the  terms  of  which  are  Inconslsteiu 
with  the  requirement  contained  in  new  sec- 
tion 614(2)  (B).  This  exception  shaU  not  ap- 
ply in  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  where  a  State  does  in  fact  provide  or 
assure  the  provision  of  free  public  education 
to  non-handicapped  chUdren  in  these  ace 
groups;  or  '' 

(2)  where  a  State  does  now  in  fact  provide 
or  assure  the  provision  of  free  public  educa- 
tion to  handicapped  chUdren  In  these  age 
groups  (thus  the  exception  being  inappu- 
cable  in  the  case  of  a  State  which  attempts 
to  abandon  the  provision  of  such  education 
services.) 

Further,  this  exception  is  In  no  way  to  be 
viewed  as  a  statement  of  Federal  policy 
which  discourages  or  otherwise  serves  as  an 
obstacle  for  the  provision  of  services  to  those 
handicapped  chUdren  In  the  age  groups  to 
which  this  exception  is  applicable.  To  the 
contrary,  the  conferees  intend  the  timetables 
established  in  section  612(2)  (B)  to  be  viewed 
as  a  whole,  thereby  specifically  encouraging 
the  States  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  serve 
aU  handicapped  chUdren  within  the  time 
periods  specified  in  that  section. 

PrioHties.  The  Senate  bill  requires  that 
the  State  demonstrate  to  the  Commissioner 
that  it  has  estabUshed  priorities  for  provid- 
ing a  free  appropriate  public  education  which 
shall  meet  the  timetables  (e.g.  1978  and  1980) 
first,  with  respect  to  handicapped  children 
not  receiving  an  education,  and,  second  with 
respect  to  handicapped  chUdren  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps  who  are  receiving  an 
inadequate  education. 

The  House  amendments  required  that  a 
Ipcal  educational  agency  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  payments  under  this  part  wUl 
be  used  for  programs  which  establish  the 
provision  of  special  education  and  related 
services  to  handicapped  chUdren,  with  first 
priority  given  to  the  provision  of  such  edu- 
cation and  services  to  handicapped  chUdren 
who  are  not  receiving  such  education  and 
services,  and  second  priority  given  to  the 
provision  of  such  education  and  services  to 
handicapped  children,  within  each  dlsabUlty. 
with  severe  handicaps  who  are  not  receiving 
adequate  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  bUl  providing  ttoat  the  State  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  must  demonstrate  to 
the  Commissioner  that  it  has  established  pri- 
orities for  providing  a  free  appropriate  public 
education  which  shall  meet  the  timetables 
established  In  the  Act  first,  with  respect  to 
those  handicapped  chUdren  presently  not 
receiving  service  at  all.  and  second,  with 
respect  to  handicapped  chUdren  within  each 
category  of  disability  who  are  not  receiving 
adequate  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices. 

The  Conferees  vWsh  to  make  very  clear 
that,  with  respect  to  the  second  priority, 
it  is  not  Intended  that  any  one  or  two  cate- 
gories of  disabilities  be  recognized  by  the 
Commissioner  or  any  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  as  the  "most  severe"  categories, 
but  rather  that  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
reach  and  provide  appropriate  services  to 
children  with  the  most  severe  handicaps 
without  regard  to  disability  category. 

Thus,  it  is  not  necessary  In  meeting  this 
priority  to  assure  the  provision  of  appropri- 
ate services  to  all  the  most  severely  handi- 
capped  ChUdren  In  a  particular  category  pre- 
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vlous  to  providing  such  services  to  handi- 
capped children  in  another  disability  cate- 
gory. 

The  Conference  Committee  did  not  Intend 
to  make  a  Judgment  in  the  legislation  as  to 
which  disability  is  most  severe.  It  is  cognizant 
that  disability  Is  unique  to  the  individual. 
It  Is  aware  that  some  multiple  handicaps  may 
not  be  as  severe  for  some  individuals  as  a 
single  disability  may  be  for  others.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  adopting  the  language  of  the 
House  amendments  was  to  assure  that,  as 
cited  above,  no  one  dlsabUlty  group  be  con- 
sidered the  most  severe  and  thus  have  that 
group  exclusively  receive  the  priority  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Act. 

Requirements  for  individualized  plan- 
ning; conference.  The  Senate  blU  requires 
that  the  State  give  assurances  to  the  Com- 
missioner that  each  local  educational  agency 
in  the  State  wUl  maintain  records  of  the 
individualized  planning  conference,  includ- 
ing the  written  statement  developed  pur- 
suant to  such  conference,  and  that  such  con- 
ference shall  be  held  at  least  three  times  each 
year  to  develop,  revle  v,  and,  when  appro- 
priate, and  with  the  agreement  of  the 
parents,  revise  such  statements.  The  House 
amendments  require  the  local  educational 
agency  in  its  application  to  provide  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  it  wUl  maintain  the 
Individualized  program  for  each  child,  and 
win  review  the  prdgram  at  least  annually, 
and  revise  its  provisions  in  consultation  with 
the  parents  or  guardians. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  that 
the  State  give  assurances  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  that  each  local  educational  agency 
will  maintain  records  of  the  individualized 
education  program  for  each  handicapped 
child,  and  to  provide  assurances  that  each 
local  educational  agency  within  the  State 
ShaU  establish,  review  and  revise  such  pro- 
gram consistent  with  requirements  on  local 
educational  agencies  under  the  local  ap- 
plication provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  conference  substitute  also  requires 
each  local  educational  agency  to  provide 
assurances  that  it  will  establish,  or  revise, 
whichever  is  appropriate,  an  Individualized 
education  program  for  each  handicapped 
child  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year 
and  wUl  then  review  and,  if  appropriate 
revise,  the  provisions  of  such  program 
periodically,  but  not  less  than  annually. 

In  the  Initial  year  of  a  handicapped  child's 
participation  in  a  program  of  free  appropri- 
ate pubUc  education  the  individualized  edu- 
cation program  shall  be  established  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  and  reviewed 
at  least  once  during  that  yecw.  Thereafter, 
tlie  Conferees  Intend  that  this  provision  re- 
quires at  least  one  annual  review  of  tiie 
child's  Individualized  education  program. 

The  conferees  have  defined  the  individual- 
ized education  program  as  a  written  state- 
ment (Including  the  educational  status  of 
the  child,  the  annual  goals  and  short-term 
instructional  objectives,  and  the  spectfic 
educational  services  to  be  provided)  for  each 
handicapped  chUd  which  is  Jointly  devel- 
oped by  the  local  educational  agency,  the 
teacher,  the  parents,  and  the  chUd,  when- 
ever appropriate.  It  is  Intended  that  oil  par- 
ties (the  local  educational  agency,  the 
teacher,  the  parents,  and  the  cbUd,  when- 
ever appropriated)  wUl  be  Involved  through- 
out the  process  of  establishment,  review  and 
revision  of  this  program. 

Responsibility.  The  Senate  bUl  requires 
that  the  State  educational  agency  be  re- 
sponsible for  insuring  that  the  provisions 
of  part  B  are  carried  out  and  that  all  edu- 
cational programs  for  handicapped  children. 
Including  programs  administered  by  other 
State  or  local  agencies,  will  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  persons  responsible 
for  educational  programs  for  handicapped 
children  in  the  State  educational  agency 
and  will  meet  the  educational  standards  of 


the  State  educational  agency.  There  are  no 
comparable  House  provisions. 

The  House  recedes. 

Procedures  for  Consultation  and  Advice. 
The  Senate  bUl  requires  the  State  to  assure 
that  procedures  are  established  for  consulta- 
tion by  the  general  public  and  interested 
parties  (Including  handicapped  Individuals 
and  parents  and  guardians  of  handicapped 
children),  that  there  are  public  hearings 
(with  adequate  notice  and  an  opportunity  to 
comment)  prior  to  adoption  of  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  procedures  required  pursuant  to 
the  State  eligibility  and  application  provi- 
sions of  this  part. 

There  is  no  comparable  House  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

State  application  provisions 

Compliance  Entity  and  Advisory  Panel. 
The  Senate  bill  required  that  a  State  estab- 
lish an  entity  (at  least  half  the  members 
of  which  are  handicapped  individuals  or 
parents  or  guardiaois  of  handicapiied  chil- 
dren) for  insuring  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  which  entity  would  (1) 
conduct  periodic  evaluations  to  determine 
whether  the  State  educational  agency  and 
local  educational  agencies  within  the  State 
are  fiUly  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part.  (2)  be  empowered  to  receive  com- 
plaints with  respect  to  violations  of  this  part. 
(3)  take  appropriate  action  to  correct  any 
violations  (after  notice  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  and  appropriate  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  providing  such  agencies 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  (4)  upon 
determination  that  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  such  violations  have  not  been  cor- 
rected, inform  the  Commissioner  of  Ekluca- 
tion  who  ShaU  take  action  piu^uant  to  his 
withholding  authority  imder  this  part. 

The  House  amendments  required  that  the 
State  establish  an  advisory  panel  appointed 
by  the  Governor  (or  other  official  authorized 
under  State  law  to  make  such  appointments ) 
and  composed  of  Interested  persons  includ- 
ing handicapped  Individuals,  teachers,  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  handicapped  chUdren. 
State  and  local  education  officials  and  ad- 
nUnlstrators  of  programs  for  handicapped 
persons.  The  duties  of  the  panel  are  (1)  to 
advise  the  State  educational  agency  of  the 
unmet  needs  in  the  State  In  the  education 
of  handicapped  chUdren,  (2)  to  conunent 
publicly  on  rules  and  regulations  proposed 
by  the  State  to  Implement  this  part  and  on 
the  procedures  for  distribution  of  funds 
iinder  this  part,  and  (3)  to  assist  the  State 
in  developing  and  reporting  data  and  evalua- 
tions needed  by  the  Conunissioner. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Conferees  emphasize  that  it  is  not 
their  intention  to  require  a  State  with  an 
existing  council  or  panel  that  is  performing 
or  c8Ln  perform  the  functions  outlined  in  the 
Conference  agreement  to  establish  another 
panel.  An  existing  State  advisory  panel  can 
be  modified.  If  necessary,  so  that  it  fulfills 
the  requirements  of  the  Conference  agree- 
ment. 

Other  programs.  The  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendments  require  that  each  State 
set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures  by 
which  it  wlU  assure  that  other  Federal  funds 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  children 
win  be  used  In  a  manner  consistent  with  this 
Act  (including  funds  under  title  I  (State 
operated  programs)  and  title  m  of  ESEA 
and  the  Vocational  Education  Act) . 

The  House  amendments,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate bin.  provide  that  the  funds  shall  only  be 
used  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  goal 
of  providing  a  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation for  aU  l^andicapped  children.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bUl.  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ments, provides  that  the  provisions  shall  not 
be  construed  to  limit  specific  requirements 
of  laws  governing  such  Federal  programs. 

The  House  recedes. 


The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ments, includes  local  educational  agency 
programs  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  funds  under 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  which  are  used 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chUdren. 

The  Senate  recedes.  The  Conferees,  however 
strongly  encourage  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation between  the  state  educational  agency, 
the  state  rehabilitation  agency  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  assure  that  there  is 
no  duplication  of  effort  and  to  assure  that 
funds  authorized  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped ChUdren  are  spent  in  a  way  which 
assures  the  provision  of  a  free  appropriate 
pubUc  education  for  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

System  of  personnel  development.  The 
Senate  bUl  requires  that  a  State  Include  In 
its  appUcatlon  a  description  of  programs  and 
procedures  it  wUl  undertake  for  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  personnel  development.  In- 
cluding Inservice  training  of  general  and 
special  education,  instructional  and  siip- 
port  personnel,  and  detailed  procedures  to 
assure  the  appropriate  and  adequate  train- 
ing of  all  personnel  necessary  to  carry  out 
purposes  of  the  part.  The  Hovise  amendments 
do  not  require  the  State  educational  agency 
to  undertake  the  development  of  this  sys- 
tem, but  contain  an  identical  provision  re- 
quired In  the  local  educational  agency  ap- 
plication. 

The  House  recedes.  The  Conferees  note  the 
Importance  of  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  a  comprehensive  system  of  per- 
sonnel development  since  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  full  service  objective  depends  on 
the  avallabUity  of  skUled  personnel.  The 
Conferees  also  stress  that  Inservice  training 
must  play  a  significant  role  In  preparing 
general  and  special  educational.  Instruc- 
tional and  support  personnel  for  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  educating  handicapped 
children. 

Provisions  for  handicapped  children  in 
private  and  non-public  schools.  Both  the 
Senate  bUl  and  the  House  amendments  con- 
tain a  provision  requiring  that  handicapped 
children  placed  in  a  private  school  or  edu- 
cational agency,  by  a  local  educational 
agency,  shall  be  provided  special  education 
and  related  services  at  no  cost  to  their  par- 
ents. 

The  Senate  bUl  amends  existing  law  to 
replace  "private"  with  "nonpublic"  with 
respect  to  private  school  children  partici- 
pation. The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services  wUl  be  provided 
In  conformance  with  an  individualized  plan- 
ing conference,  and  also  Includes  chUdren 
who  are  referred  to  private  schools  by  a 
State  educational  agency.  The  House  recedes. 

Recovery  of  funds  for  children  erroneous- 
ly counted.  The  Senate  bUl  required  the 
State  to  seek  to  recover  any  funds  distrib- 
uted to  a  local  educational  agency  and 
used  .'or  a  child  who  was  erroneously  classi- 
fied and  counted  as  a  handicapped  child. 
There  is  no  comparable  House  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

Nonsupplanting  provUions.  The  Senate 
bUl  deleted  a  provision  contained  In  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  requiring 
that  Federal  funds  not  supplant  private 
funds.  There  was  no  comparable  House  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  blU  provided  a  waiver  with 
respect  to  nonsupplanting  if  the  Commis- 
sioner determined  that  a  State  had  provided 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  all  handi- 
capped ChUdren  in  the  State  have  available 
to  them  a  free  appropriate  public  education. 
There  was  no  comparable  House  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a  pro- 

'  vision  requiring   non-supplanting   of  State 

and  local  funds.  Including  a  provision  for 

non-commingling    of    Federal    funds    with 

State  and  local  funds. 
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Withholding  and  judicial  review 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ments make  certain  changes  In  the  withhold- 
ing and  Judicial  review  section  of  existing 
law.  The  Senate  bUl  Is  substantially  the  same 
as  section  613(d)  (2)  oX  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act. 

The   House   amendments  amend  existing 
law  to  (1)    provide  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  to  the  LEA  under  the  Commis- 
sioner's withholding  authority,  (2)  delete  the 
word  "substantially"  from  existing  law  that 
reads  "failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  such  provision  .  .  .,"  and   (3)    provide 
that  funds  may  be   withheld   under  other 
Federal  programs  within  the  Commissioners 
Jurisdiction  and  control  relating  to  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children    The  House 
amendments   further   provide   that   a   SEA, 
after    appropriate    notice    and    opportunity 
for  hearing,  shall,  after  a  determination  of 
a  failure  by  the  local  educational   agency, 
make  ho  further  payments  to  the  LEA  until 
the  SEA  Is  satisfied  that  the  noncompliance 
has  been  corrected,  and  further  provide  that 
m  any  case  where  funds  are  withheld,  the 
State  or  local  educational  agency  involved 
shall  bring  such  action  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
agency. 

Finally,  the  House  amendments  provide  for 
State  educational  agency  approval  of  any 
application  submitted  by  a  local  educational 
agency  if  such  application  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  614(a),  but  prohibited  ap- 
proval before  the  State  plan  submitted  by 
the  State  educational  agency  is  approved  by 
the  Commissioner. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  wherever  the 
compliance  entity  finds  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial falliire,  it  shall  notify  the  SEA.  the 
appropriate  local  educational  agencies,  the 
chief  executive  officers  of  the  SUte,  and  the 
Commissioner  ( who  may  provide  notice,  con- 
duct a  hearing,  and  If  he  finds  a  failure, 
withhold  payments) . 

The  conference  substitute  on  withholding 
and  Judicial  review  conforms  to  the  House 
amendments,  with  such  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  necessitated  by  other  deci- 
sions of  the  conferees. 
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Local  application 
The  House  amendments  required  an  appli- 
cation to  be  submitted  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  by  any  local  educational  agency 
which  desires  to  receive  an  allotment  in  any 
fiscal  year,  and  specified  conditions  govern- 
ing State  approval  of  the  application. 

These  provisions  required  the  agency  In  its 
application  to  provide  assurances  that  pay- 
ments would  be  used  to  pay  the  excess  costs 
directly   attributable    to   programs   for    the 
Identification,    location    and    evaluation    of 
handicapped  chUdren;  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  procedures  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  information,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  goal  of  providing  full  educational  op- 
portunities to  all   handicapped  children,   a 
detailed  timetable  for  accomplishing  such  a 
goal   and  the  description   of   the   facilities, 
personnel    and    services    necessary    to    meet 
such  a  goal.  As  part  of  this  goal,  local  edu- 
cational agencies  were  required  to  establish 
programs   and   procedures  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  personnel  development,  provi- 
sion of  special  education  and  related  services 
to  handicapped  children,  with  first  priority 
given  to  handicapped  children  who  are  not 
receiving  such  education  services,  and  second 
priority  given  to  handicapped  chUdren.  with- 
in  each   disabUity.    with    the    most   severe 
handicaps  who  are  not  receiving  adequate 
specUI  education  and  related  services,  the 
maintenance  of  special  faculties  for  handi- 
capped ChUdren,  participation  and  consulta- 
tion of  parents  or  guardians,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  special  services  to  enable  handicapped 
children  to  participate  in  regular  ediicational 
programs. 


The  provisions  also  required  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  to  provide  satisfactory  assur- 
ances   that   control    and   administration   of 
funds  and  title  would  be  in  a  public  agency; 
that  Federal  funds  would  be  used  only  to 
pay  the  excess  costs  directly  attributable  to 
the  education  of  handicapped  children;  that 
Federal    funds    would    supplement    and    ln« 
crease,  and  in  no  case  supplant  State,  local 
and  private  funds;  that  State  and  local  funds 
wauld  be  used  in  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  to  provide  services 
which   are   at   least   comparable   to   services 
•being  provided  in  areas  of  the  school  district 
which  are  not  receiving  Federal  funds  under 
this  Act;  that  effective  procedures  would  be 
established  for  evaluating  at  least  annually 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  for  handicapped 
children;    that  an  annual  report  and  such 
other  reports  and  information  would  be  pro- 
vided to  the  State  educational  agency;  that 
records  would  be  kept  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  information  and  re- 
ports to  the  State  educational  agency;   that 
the  application  and  allT)ertlnent  documents 
would    be    available    to   parents   and   other 
members   of   the   general   public;    that    the 
agency  would  give  assurances  that  it  has  in 
effect  a  policy  which  assures  all  handicapped 
children    the    right    to    a    free    appropriate 
public  education;  that  the  agency  would  pro- 
vide  satisfactory    assurance    that   It   would 
maintain  an   individualized   education   pro- 
gram for  each  handicapped  chUd,  and  would 
review    (at   least   annually)    and   revise    the 
provisions  of  this  program,  whenever  appro- 
priate, in  consultation  with  the  parents  or 
guardians  of   the   handicapped   child;    that 
policies  and  procedures  established  and  ad- 
ministered would  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  plan;  and  that  the  agency 
would  establish  and  maintain  a  grievance 
procedure  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

With  regard  to  conditions  for  approval  of  a 
local  application,  the  House  amendments 
provided  that  the  State  educational  agency 
could  disapprove  an  application  if  it  deter- 
mined that  the  application  did  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  part,  and  provided  that 
when  a  State  educational  agency  determined 
that  a  local  agency  (after  reasonable  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing )  had  failed 
to  comply  with  any  requirement  set  forth  in 
the  application,  it  was  required  to  either 
make  no  further  payments  to  the  local  agen- 
cy, or  take  such  finding  into  account  In  its 
review  of  an  application  from  the  local 
agency  for  an  allotment.  In  a  case  of  such  a 
determination  of  failure,  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  was  required  to  bring  such  an 
action  to  the  attention  qC  the  public. 

The  House  amendments  further  provided 
that   a   State   educational   agency   may   re- 
quire local  educational  agencies  to  transmit 
a  consolidated  application  if  it  determines 
that  any  individual  application  would  be  dis- 
approved because  the  agency  would  be  unable 
to  establish  and  maintain  programs  of  suf- 
ficient size  and  scope.  In  any  case  where  a 
consolidated  application  Is  required,  the  State 
educational  agency  was  required  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  provide  Joint  respon- 
sibUlties  for  implementing  consolidated  ap- 
plications,  and    the   provisions   further   re- 
quired  that  the  allotment  for  local  educa- 
tional agencies  submitting  a  consolidated  ap- 
plication be  equal  to  the  Bvaa  of  the  allot- 
ments of  the   individual   local   educational 
agencies.  The  provisions  provided,  however, 
that  where  an  intermediate  educational  unit 
or  other  public  educational  agency  was  re- 
quired under  State  law  to  carry  out  provi- 
sions of   this   Act,   that   the  Joint  responsl- 
bUltles  given  to  local  educational  agencies 
submitting  a  consolidated  application  shall 
not  apply  to  the  administration  and   dis- 
bursement of  allotments  received  by  such 
units  or  agencies. 

The  House  amendment  further  provided 
that  if  a  State  educational  agency  determined 


that  a  local  educational  agency  was  unable 
or  unwUllng  to  establish  programs  of  free 
appropriate  public  education,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  or  to  be  consolidated 
with    other    local    educational    agencies    to 
establish  such  programs,  or  has  one  or  more 
handicapped  children  who  can  best  be  served 
by  a  regional  or  State  center,  the  State  edu- 
cational   agency    could    use    the    allotment 
which  woulcyiave  been  avaUable  to  the  local 
educational  agency  to  provide  special  educa- 
cation  and  related  services  directly  to  handi- 
capped children  residing  in  the  area  served 
by  the  local  educational  agency,  in  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  locations  as  It  considered 
appropriate  (including  regional  or  State  cen- 
ters)   except  that  such  education  must  be 
provided  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act.  Finally,  the  House  amendments 
provided  that  if  a  State  educational  agency  " 
determined  that  a  local  educational  agency 
was  adequately  providing  special  education 
and  related  services  to  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren In  the  area  it  served  with  State  and 
local  funds  otherwise  avaUable  to  it,  the  State 
educational  agency  could  reallocate  the  funds 
made  avaUable  to  such  agency  to  other  local 
educational  agencies  within  the  State  which 
were  not  adequately  providing  special  educa- 
tion and  related  services  to  all  handicapped 
ChUdren  In  their  areas. 

There  were  no  comparable  Senate  provi- 
sions. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  amendments  with  the  following 
noted  exceptions,  and  with  technical  and 
conforming  amendments. 

With  respect  to  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  the  comprehensive  system 
of  personnel  development,  the  conference 
substitute  provides  that  the  local  application 
shall  contain  procedures  for  the  implementa- 
tion and  use  of  the  system  developed  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  as  required  In  the 
state  plan. 

The  Conferees  note  that  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  has  the  major  responsibility  In 
providing  direct  services  to  handicapped 
children;  therefore,  it  is  essential  that 
skilled  personnel  be  avaUable  in  the  local 
educational  agency.  Inservice  training  of 
general  and  special  educational,  instruc- 
tional and  support  personnel  can  play  a 
significant  jcole  in  attaining  the  local  edu- 
cational agency's  goal  of  providing  a  free, 
appropriate  public  education  to  all  handi- 
capped children. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  relating  to 
expenditure  of  funds  to  pay  only  the  excess 
cost  of  programs,  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  the  requirement  of  excess  cost 
applies  only  to  the  funds  to  which  the  local 
educational  agency  is  entitled  and  receives 
under  the  pass-through  provision.  That  is, 
the  excess  cost  requirement  applies  only  to 
those  funds  which  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
local  educational  agency  under  the  provi- 
sion requiring  50  percent  to  be  distributed 
to  the  local  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1978,  and 
requiring  76  percent  to  be  distributed  to 
the  local  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1979  and 
thereafter. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain the  House  provision  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  programs  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  special  facilities. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  relating  to 
the  provision  of  services  to  handicapped 
children  to  enable  such  children  to  partici- 
pate in  regular  educational  programs,  the 
language  is  amended  to  conform  the  pro- 
vision to  provisions  of  existing  law  relating 
to  removal  of  children  from  the  regular  edu- 
cational program. 

With  respect  to  the  non-suppIantlng  pro- 
vision, private  funds  are  deleted. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain the  House  provision  relating  to  evalua- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  requiring 
an   annual   report   and  such   other  reports 
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and  Information  as  the  State  educational 
agencies  may  require,  the  specific  require- 
ment of  an  annual  report  is  deleted.  The 
conferees  expect  that  the  annual  local  ap- 
plication can  serve  adequately  for  purposes 
of  annual  reporting  to  the  State  agency, 
and  that  such  other  information  as  may 
be  required  by  the  State  can  be  required 
and  collected,  consistent  with  this  provision, 
as  Is  needed. 

With  respect  to  the  provisions  requiring 
assurances  that  the  local  educatibnal  agency 
have  In  effect  a  policy  which  assiires  that 
aU  handicapped  chUdren  have  the  right  to 
a  free  appropriate  public  education,  the 
House  recedes.  The  conferees  point  out  that 
a  comparable  provision  from  the  Senate  bUl 
was  adopted  which  required  the  State  to 
have  a  right  to  education  policy  in  effect  as 
s  condition  of  State  ellglbUlty.  Thus,  be- 
cause each  local  educational  agency  is  a  le- 
gal arm  of  the  State,  each  such  ttgency  will 
have  to  assure  the  right  to  education  for  all 
handicapped  children  as  a  matter  of  State 
law  or  practice  and  such  an  assurance  in 
the  local  application  is  unnecessary. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  allowing  the 
State  educational  agency,  under  specified 
conditions,  to  use  the  local  educational 
agency  allotment  to  serve  handicapped  chU- 
dren directly  In  such  manner  and  at  such 
location  (Including  State  and  regional  cen- 
ters) consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  conferees  specifically  point-  out  that 
serving  children  in  State  or  regional  centers 
must  be  done  consistent  with  provisions  of 
existing  law  which  require  that  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  appropriate,  handicapped  chU- 
dren are  educated  with  non -handicapped 
ChUdren,  and  special  cisisses,  separate  school- 
ing, or  other  removal  from  the  regular  edu- 
cational environment  occurs  only  when  the 
nature  or  severity  of  the  handicap  Is  such 
that  education  in  regular  classes  with  the 
use  of  supplementary  aids  and  services  can- 
not be  achieved  satlsf actorUy. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  providing 
that  'the  State  educational  agency  may  re- 
allocate funds  if  It  determines  that  the  local 
educational  agency  Is  adequately  providing 
special  education  and  related  services  to  all 
handicapped  children  within  its  Jurisdiction, 
the  conference  substitute  provides  that  the 
local  educational  agency  must  be  adequately 
providing  a  free  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion to  all  handicapped  chUdren  residing  in 
its  jurisdiction.  The  conferees  note  that  sec- 
tion 425  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  which  provides  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  with  the  State  educational  agency 
and  an  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  in  cases 
where  a  local  educational  agency  Is  ag- 
grieved by  an  action  of  the  State  educational 
agency,  applies  to  this  reallocation  provision. 

In  addition,  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides that  where  the  State  directly  provides 
special  education  and  related  services  to 
handicapped  children  or  provides  funds  to  a 
local  educational  agency  which  agency  does 
not  submit  a  local  appUcatlon,  all  provisions 
(except  those  relating  to  excess  cost)  which 
would  have  applied  to  the  local  educational 
agency  apply  to  the  State  educational  agency 
and  the  State  agency  must  Include  the  ap- 
plicable assurances  In  its  State  plan. 
Certain  local  educational  agency 
entitlements 

The  House  amendments,  but  not  the  Bfin- 
ate  bUl,  provide  that  any  local  educational 
agency  which  is  required  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren pvu-suant  to  State  law  enacted  previous 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  an  allotment  under 
this  Act,  whether  or  not  funds  have  been 
provided  to  fully  Implement  such  state  law. 
However,  the  local  educational  agency  may 
not  use  its  allotment  to  reduce  its  expendl- 
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tures  below  its  expenditures  In  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  amendments  to 
delete  private  funds  from  the  nonsupplant- 
ing  language,  to  also  apply  the  provision 
to  States  which  enact  laws  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  to  clarify  that 
any  local  educational  agency  must  stUl  meet 
the  other  requirements  of  the  Act.  The  Con- 
ferees wish  to  clarify  that  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  In  States  which  have 
passed  laws  requiring  services  required  un- 
der this  Act  are  eligible  for  funding,  and 
that  such  states  may  use  such  funds  as  long 
as  they  are  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  (even  If  they  are  identical  to  State 
law)  and  as  long  as  such  funds  do  not  reduce 
the  level  of  expenditures  made  by  State  or 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Incentive  grants 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  make  grants  to  any  State 
which  meets  the  eligibility  requirements  un- 
der the  Act  and  provides  special  education 
and  related  services  to  handicapped  children, 
aged  3-5.  Inclusive,  who  are  counted  under 
the  formula  in  section  613,  in  the  amount 
of  $300  for  each  such  child. 

An  application  Is  required  and  funds  re- 
ceived shall  be  used  for  providing  educa- 
tional and  related  services  for  handicapped 
children  aged  3-5. 

Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  pr6vlslon  in  the  Senate  bill  are  au- 
thorized. 

The  House  amendments  do  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  two  amendments, 
clarifying  that  the  maximum  amount  cf  the 
grant  which  a  State  receives  under  the  rec- 
tlon  shall  be  not  more  than  $300  for  each 
handicapped  child  eligible  under  the  section, 
and  adding  a  provision  for  pro-rata  reduction 
If  funds  appropriated  under  the  section  are 
not  sufficient  for  full  funding  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  $300  per  such  handicapped 
chUd. 

Payments  Jot  administration  and  planning 
The  Senate  bill  authorizes  such  sunjs  as 
may  be  necessary  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
to  which  States  are  entitled  under  section 
612  for  the  purposes  of  administration  and 
planning  and  speclflcaUy  Includes  regional. 
Interstate,  and  Intrastate  technical  assist- 
ance, and  dissemination  of  necessary  mate- 
rials. Limitation  is  placed  on  the  amount  of 
payment  at  5%  of  the  amounts  paid  under 
section  612,  or  $200,000  whichever  is  greater 
for  States;  and  5%  or  $60,000.  whichever  is 
greater  for  Guam,  American  Samoa,  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Existing  law,  which  the  House 
amendments  do  not  amend, .  provides  that 
this  amount  shall  come  out  of  the  amount 
to  which  States  are  entitled  under  section 
612  and  provides  5%  or  $200,000  for  States, 
and  5%  or  $35,000  for  the  territories. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
to  assure  that  the  limitation  for  administra- 
tion of  5%  or  $200,000,  whichever  Is  greater, 
for  ttates,  and  5%  or  $35,000,  whichever  Is 
greater,  for  the  territories,  is  retained  in  the 
conference  substitute. 

Due  process  procedures 
The  Senate  bill  re-enacts  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  relating  to  procedural  safe- 
guards for  handicapped  children  and  parents 
and  guardians  of  handicapped  chUdren.  re- 
quires their  establishment  as  a  condition  of 
State  ellglbUlty  under  this  part  and  makes 
the  following  changes  to  these  provisions: 

(1)  parents  or  guardians  will  be  provided 
prior  notice  when  the  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  proposes  to  initiate  the  educa- 
tional placement  of  the  child; 

(2)  the  impartial  due  process  bearing  will 


not  be  conducted  by  an  employee  of  the  State 
or  local  educational  agency  directly  involved 
In  the  education  or  care  of  the  chUd;  and 

(3)  naaterials  and  procedures  shall  be  pro- 
vided and  administered  in  the  chUd's  pri- 
mary home  language  or  mode  of  communica- 
tion and  that  no  single  procedure  shall  be 
the  sole  criterion  for  determining  an  appro« 
priate  educational  placement  for  a  chUd. 

The  House  bill  retains  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law  relating  to  procedur^il  safeguards 
as  part  of  the  State  plan  and  adds  the  foUow- 
ing: 

(1)  Any  local  educational  agency  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  part  shall  estab- 
lish a  grievance  procedure  that  wUl  offer  an 
opportunity  for  handicapped  chUdren  and 
their  parents  or  guardian  to  present  com- 
plaints with  respect  to  the  manner  In  which 
the  handicapped  child  Involved  Is  receiv- 
ing special  education  and  related  services; 

(2)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint,  the  local 
educational  agency  shall  conduct  an  investi- 
gation, and  upon  completion  of  such  investi- 
gation, transmit  a  report  (including  a  de- 
scription of  any  recommendation  or  disposi- 
tion made)  to  the  State  educational  agency; 

(3)  The  State  educational  agency,  upon 
appeal  by  an  aggrieved  party  or  on  Its  own 
motion  shall  review  the  action  of  the  local 
agency  and  conduct  an  Investigation  of  the 
factual  circumstances  relating  to  the  com- 
plaint, attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  (by 
Informal  methods),  and,  upon  a  finding 
(after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing)  that  a  local  educational 
agency  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  part,  shall  take  whatever  steps 
necessary  to  correct  such  failure: 

(4)  Any  person  participating  in  a  hear- 
ing conducted  by  a  local  educational  agency 
and  the  State  educational  agency,  shall  have 
the  right  to  be  accompanied  and  advised  by 
counsel  and  by  Individuals  with  special 
knowledge  or  training  and  skills  with  re- 
spect to  handicapped  children; 

(5)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
take  its  findings  and  determinations  into  ac- 
count during  Its  review  of  any  application 
for  funds  under  this  part  made  by  the  local 
educational  agency  Involved  and  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  of  its  findings  and  determina- 
tions (and  a  description  of  any  action  taken 
thereon)  regarding  any  complaint  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education;  and 

(6)  Actions  may  be  brought  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  to  appeal 
the  determinations  of  the  State  educational 
agency  and  in  such  actions  the  findings  of 
fact  of  the  State  educational  agency  shall 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence and  the  district  courts  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  State  agency  to  take  addi- 
tional evidence. 

The  following  conference  substitute  is 
adopted  in  order  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  procedural  safeguards  in  existing  law: 

(1)  All  of  the  procedural  safeguards  are 
established  as  a  eondltion  of  a  State's  eli- 
gibility to  receive  funds  under  this  part; 

(2)  The  provisions  of  existing  law  are  re- 
tained with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
procedures  to  Insure  that  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  educated  with  children  who  are 
not  handicapped; 

(3)  The  provisions  of  existing  law  are 
retained  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
of  procedures  to  Insure  non-discriminatory 
testing  and  evaluation  procedures  and  lan- 
guage is  added  (from  the  Senate  bUl)  which 
provides  that  materials  and  procedures  shall 
be  provided  and  administered  in  the  chUd's 
native  language  or  mode  of  communication 
(unless  it  is  clearly  not  feasible  to  do  so)  and 
that  no  single  procediure  shall  be  the  sole 
criterion  for  determining  an  appropriate 
educational  placement  for  a  chUd; 

(4)  The  provisions  of  existing  law  are  re- 
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tolned  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
procedures  providing  parent  or  guardians 
the  opi>ortiinlty  to  examine  Hi  relevant  rec- 
ords with  re^>ect  to  the  Identification,  eval- 
uation, and  educational  placement  of  the 
child  and  language  Is  adopted  to  clarify  that 
the  parents  or  guardian  shall  be  able  to  ex- 
amine any  records  relating  to  the  provision  of 
a  free  appropriate  public  education  (as  that 
term  Is  defined  In  the  Act)  to  the  child.  The 
provisions  of  existing  law  with  respect  to  an 
opportunity  for  an  Independent  educational 
evaluation  of  the  child  are  also  retained; 

(5)  The  provisions  of  existing  law  are  re- 
tained with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
procedtires  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  child 
when  the  parents  are  unknown,  unavailable, 
or  the  child  la  a  ward  of  the  State,  Including 
the  appointment  of  a  surrogate  for  the  par- 
ents or  guardian; 

(6)  The  provisions  of  existing  law  are  re- 
tained with  respect  to  requiring  prior  no- 
tice to  the  parents  or  guardian.  Language  Is 
adopted  to  clarify  that  such  notice  shall  be 
In  writing.  Such  notice  shall  be  provided  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  whenever  the  local 
educational  agency  or  the  State  educational 
agency  (when  the  State  agency  acts  as  a 
provider  of  direct  educational  services  to  the 
chUd)  proposes  to  InltUte  or  make  a  change 
In  the  Identification,  evaluation,  or  educa- 
tional placement  of  the  child  or  to  Initiate  or 
change  the  free  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion (as  that  term  Is  defined  in  the  Act)  pro- 
vided or  available  to  such  child,  or  reftues  to 
undertake  such  action  (such  as  the  denial  of 
q>eclal  education  and  related  services  to  a 
diUd).  In  addition,  language  Is  adopted  to 
assure  that  any  such  notice  shall,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible,  be  In  the  parents'  or 
guardian's  naUve  language  (as  that  term 
Is  defined  In  title  VII  of  the  Baementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965)  and  shall 
Include  full  explanation  of  the  procedural 
safeguards  available  to  the  parents  or  guard- 
Ian  under  the  Act: 

(7)  The  provisions  of  existing  law  are 
clarlfl3d  and  strengthened  with  respect  to 
Impartial  due  process  hearings  and  language 
Is  adopted  to  assiu-e  that  : 

(a)  any  parent  or  guardian  may  present 
a  complaint  concerning  any  matter  regard- 
ing the  Identiflcatlon,  evaluation,  or  educa- 
tional placement  of  the  chUd  or  the  provl- 
aton  of  a  free  appropriate  pubUc  education 
to  such  child. 

(b)  whenever  a  complaint  Is  received  the 
parents  or  guardian  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  an  impartial  due  process  bear- 
ing, which  hearing  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  local  education  agency  or  the  State  edu- 
cational agency. 

The  cotiferees  do  not  Intend  that  this  pro- 
vision will  require  changes  In  existing  ar- 
rangements where  due  process  hearings  are 
conducted  at  the  level  of  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  rather  than  at  the  local  level. 
The  only  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  which  such  hearings  are  conducted 
occurs  when  the  hearing  is  conducted  at  the 
local  level  and  In  such  cases  there  Is  a  re- 
view required  at  the  State  agency  level.  In 
addition,  the  conferees  point  out  that  any 
bearings  are  not  conducted  by  the  agency 
lt«*l^.  but  rather  at  the  appropriate  agency 
level.  The  hearing  will  be  conducted  by  an 
Impartial  hearing  officer  since  the  State  or 
local  agency  or  mtermedlate  unit  wUl  be  a 
party  to  any  complaint  presented. 

(c)  no  bearing  may  be  conducted  by  an 
employee  of  the  State  or  local  educational 
agency  Involved  In  the  education  or  care  of 
the  child.  The  conferees  have  adopted  this 
language  to  clarify  the  minimum  standard 
of  Impartiality  which  shall  apply  to  Indi- 
viduals conducting  due  process  hearings  and 
Individuals  conducting  a  review  of  the  local 
due  process  hearing; 


(d)  In  the  event  that  the  Impartial  due 
process  hearing  Is  conducted  by  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  any  party  to  such  bearing 
who  Is  aggrieved  by  the  findings  and  decision 
rendered  In  such  hearing  may  appeal  to  the 
State  educational  agency  and  the  State 
agency  shall  conduct  an  Impartial  review  of 
the  hearing  and  the  Individual  conducting 
this  review  shall  make  an  Independent 
decision. 

The  conferees  expect  that  where  due  proc- 
ess hearings  are  conducted  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  or  In  cases  where  a  review 
of  local  educational  agency  hearings  Is  made 
by  the  State  educational  agency,  such  pro- 
ceedings will  be  conducted  at  a  time  and 
place  which  Is  reasonably  convenient  to  the 
parents  or  guardian  of  the  child  Involved. 

(e)  any  party  to  any  hearing  conducted 
by  the  State  or  local  educational  agency  and 
any  part  to  any  hearing  conducted  by  the 
State  educational  agency  as  part  of  an 
Impartial  review  of  a  hearing  conducted  by 
a  local  educational  agency  In  that  State 
shall  be  accorded  (1)  the  right  to  counsel 
and  to  be  advised  and  accompanied  by  In- 
dividuals with  special  knowledge,  training 
or  skills  with  respect  to  the  problems  of 
handicapped  chUdren,  (2)  the  right  to  pre- 
sent evidence  and  confront,  cross-examine, 
and  compel  attendance  of  witnesses,  (3)  the 
right  to  have  a  written  or  electronic  verbatim 
record  of  such  hearing,  and  (4)  the  right  to 
have  written  findings  of  fact  and  decisions. 
The  conferees  adopt  this  language  to  rein- 
force rights  already  required  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  pursuant  to  exist- 
ing law.  Further,  It  shoiUd  be  emphasized 
that  these  /ights  shall  also  apply  in  State 
reviews  of  I^cal  agency  hearings  where  the 
reviewing  officer  determines  that  a  hearing 
should  be  conducted  for  purposes  of  taking 
new  or  additional  evidence. 

(8)  The  provisions  of  existing  law  with 
respect  to  the  binding  effect  of  due  process 
bearings  and  appropriate  administrative  and' 
Judicial  review  of  such  hearings  are  clarified 
and  language  Is  also  adopted  to  require  that 
dxirtng  the  pendency  of  any  administrative 
or  Judicial  proceedings  regarding  a  complaint, 
unless  the  State  or  local  educational  agency 
and  the  parents  or  guardian  of  the  child 
otherwise  agree,  the  chUd  Involved  In  the 
complaint  shall  remain  in  bis  or  her  pres- 
ent educational  placement,  or.  If  the  com- 
plaint Involves  an  application  for  Initial 
admission  to  public  school  the  child  shall, 
with  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardian, 
be  placed  In  the  public  school  program  imtll 
the  completion  of  all  such  proceedings. 

(9)  The  provisions  of  existing  law  with 
respect  to  Judicial  action  are  clarified  and 
strengthened  to  assure  that  any  party  ag- 
grieved by  the  findings  and  decision  rendered 
In  the  due  process  hearing  or  the  State 
educational  agency  review  of  such  hearing 
shall  have  the  right  to  bring  a  civil  action 
with  respect  to  the  original  complaint  and 
matters  relating  thereto.  Such  action  may 
be  brought  In  any  State  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  or  In  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  and  In  any  such  action  the 
court  shall  receive  the  records  of  the  due 
process  hearing  (and  where  appropriate  the 
records  of  the  review  of  such  hearing) ,  shal' 
hear  additional  evidence  at  the  request  of 
any  party,  shall  make  an  Independent  deci- 
sion based  on  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence and  shall  grant  all  appropriate  relief. 
A  technical  clarification  Is  also  made  assur- 
ing that  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  jurisdiction  of  actions  brought 
pursuant  to  these  provisions  without  regard 
to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

AAminiatration 
Both    the    Senate    bill    and    the    House 
amendments  contain  provisions  relating  to 
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the  Commissioner's  duties  with  respect  to 
administration. 

Certification  of  Number  of  Children.  The 
Senate  bill  requires  the  Commissioner  to  in- 
sure that  each  State,  within  one  year  from 
date  of  enactment,  provide  certification  of 
the  actual  number  of  handicapped  children 
receiving  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices. The  House  amendments  contain  no  com- 
parable provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

Uniform  Financial  Report.  The  Senate  bill 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall  be  reg- 
ulatlon  prescribe  a  uniform  financial  report 
to  be  used  by  State  agencies  in  submitting 
an  application  for  asslstante  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  enactment  The 
House  amendments  specify  uniform  categor- 
ies and  accounting  procedures  to  be  used  by 
SEA'S  In  submitting  state  plans  In  order  to 
assure  equity  among  the  States. 
The  House  recedes. 

Rules  and  Regulations.  The  Senate  bUl  re- 
quires the  Commissioner  to  tssue,  amend 
and  revoke  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  and  does  not  authorize  any  other  In- 
formal method.  The  House  amendments  re- 
quire the  Commissioner  to  prescribe  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  such  rules  as 
he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  nro- 
vlslons.  ^ 

The  House  recedes. 

Confidentiality.  The  Senate  bUl,  but  not 
the  House  amendments,  requires  the  Com- 
missioner to  take  appropriate  action  to  assure 
the  protection  of  confldentiaUty  of  a  person- 
aUy  identifiable  data.  Information  or  rec- 
ords collected  or  maintained  by  him  and  by 
State  educational  agencies  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  under  the  Act. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
requiring  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  take 
^propriate  action  to  assure  the  protection 
of  the  confidentiality  of  any  personaUy  Iden- 
tifiable data.  Information,  and  records  col- 
lected or  maintained  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  438  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  relating  to  protec- 
tion of  confidentiality. 

Task  Force.  The  Senate  bUl,  but  not 
the  House  amendments,  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  a  task  force  to  develop 
pldelmes  to  assure  all  programs  adminis- 
tered by  HEW  which  provide  assistance  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children  are 
administered  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  Act  and  dlrecte  the  Secretary  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  guidelines  and  to  assure 
the  cooperation  In  the  implementation  of 
the  guidelines  by  HEW  agencies. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Authorization.  The  Senate  blU,  but  not 
the  House  amendments,  authorizes  such 
sums  (not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  amounte  appropriated  under 
section  612.  or  $1  mUllon,  whichever  is 
greater)  for  administration. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Evaluation 

Studies,  investigations,  and  Evaluations. 
Both  the  Senate  bUl  and  House  amend- 
ments require  the  Commissioner  to  conduct, 
directly  or  by  grant  or  contract,  such  studies. 
Investigations,  and  evaluations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  effective  Implementetlon  of 
this  program  and  to  provide  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  such  program  through  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  methods  and  procedures 
for  evaluation  and  the  conducting  of  actual 
evaluation  studies  designed  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  activities  supported  by  financial 
assistance  under  the  Act. 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ments, authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  vall- 
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date  evaluation  methods  and  procedures.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  provide  for  the  collection  and 
annual  reporting  of  programmatic  Informa- 
tion; the  House  amendmente  provide  that 
the  Commissioner  through  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics,  shall  provide 
similar  information  to  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public  at  least  annually,  and  shall  up- 
date such  Information  at  least  annually.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ments require  the  Commissioner  to  obtain 
Information  on  the  number  of  handlcappM 
children  in  each  State  who  need  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services,  the  amount  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  expenditures  In  each 
of  the  States  for  special  education,  and  the 
number  of  handicapped  children  receiving 
special  educational  services.  The  House 
amendmente  also  permit  sampling  of  data 
and  require  that  the  Commissioner  obtain 
information  on  the  number  of  handicapped 
children  not  receiving  a  free  appropriate 
public  education.  The  conference  substitute 
'  combines  the  House  and  Senate  provisions. 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ments, requires  that  the  Commissioner  col- 
lect information  concerning  the  types  of 
handicaps  and  the  numbers  of  children  with 
such  handicaps  who  are  participating  In  pro- 
grams supported  by  this  Act.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 

The  House  amendmente,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  require  the  Commissioner  to  gather 
information  concerning  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  regular  classroom  settings,  separate 
classrooms,  or  separate  schools,  or  who  have 
been  otherwise  removed  from  the  regular 
education  environment;  require  the  Com- 
missioner to  obtain  Information  on  the  num- 
ber of  children  In  public  or  private  Institu- 
tional settings  who  are  receiving  a  free  ap- 
propriate public  education  and  those  who  are 
not  receiving  such  an  education;  and  require 
the  Commissioner  to  obteln  Information  on 
the  number  of  personnel,  by  disability  cate- 
gory, who  are  employed  Ifi  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  and  the  estimated 
number  of  additional  personnel  needed.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Report  to  the  Congress  on  Activities  and 
Progress.  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Com- 
missioner, within  120  days  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  to  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  on  the  activities  carried  out  un- 
der the  Act.  The  report  Is  to  include  an  anal- 
ysis and  assessment  of  the  progress  being 
made  toward  the  provision  of  special  educa- 
tion, an  evaluation  of  procedures  underteken 
by  the  Stetes  to  assure  that  children  are  re- 
ceiving an  education  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  procedures  undertaken  by  the 
Stetes  to  prevent  erroneous  classification  of 
children. 

The  House  amendmente  require  that  the 
Commissioner,  within  120  days  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  progress  being  made 
toward  the  provision  of  a  free  appropriate 
public  education.  Including  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  evaluation  activities  and  an 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  procedures  undertaken  to  assure  educa- 
tion in  the  least  restrictive  environment  and 
to  Improve  programs  in  day  or  residential 
facilities.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  analy- 
sis, the  Commissioner  may  conduct  a  survey 
for  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  individ- 
ualized educational  programs. 

The  conference  substitute  combines  the 
Senate  and  the  House  provisions;  the  con- 
ferees also  amended  the  House  language  re- 
lating to  the  survey  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Individualized  educational  programs  to 
require  such  a  survey. 


Study  of  Objective  Criteria  and  Evaluation 
Procedures.  The  Senate  bill  dlrecte  the  Com- 
missioner to  submit  to  the  Congress  by 
June  30,  1977,  a  comprehensive  study  of  ob- 
jective criteria  and  evaluation  procedures 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services.  There  Is  no  com- 
parable House  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Survey  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Conferences 
and  Plans.  The  Senate  bill  dlrecte  the  Com- 
missioner to  submit  to  the  Congress  by  De- 
cember 1,  1977,  a  survey  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  individualized  planning  conference. 

The  Senate  recedes  although  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  conference  substitute  relating 
to  reporte  to  the  Congress  requires  that  the 
Commissioner  conduct  a  survey  for  assessing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Individualized  edu- 
cational programs  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  required  by  that  pro- 
vision. 1 

Personnel.  The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the 
House  amendmente,  provide  that  the  per- 
sonnel the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  hire 
may  carry  out  his  duties  under  administra- 
tion. 

The  House  recedes. 

Authorization.  The  Senate  bill,  but  not 
the  House  amendments,  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  evaluation  activities,  providing 
$2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $3,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $7,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1979. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  of 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  rather  than 
the  authorization  levels  specified  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  conferees  estimate  that  exfjend- 
Itures  for  these  purposes  will  require  appro- 
priations as  follows:  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  $5,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1978  and  $7,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1979  if  the  Commissioner  is  to  be  able 
to  fully  meet  his  responsibilities  in  carrying 
out  these  provisions. 

Rules 

The  House  provisions  with  respect  to  rviles 
and  regulations  require  promulgation  not 
later  than  120  days  after  September  30.  1977. 
The  Senate  provisions  with  respect  to  rules 
and  regulations  (section  618(b)  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  bill)  require  promulgation  no 
later  than  July  1.  1976. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  amendmente.  but  the  date,  September 
30,  1977,  has  been  changed  to  January  1, 
1977. 

Centers  on  education  Tnedia  and  materiaU 
for  the  handicapped 

The  House  amendmente,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  amend  section  653  of  the  Eklucation 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  Into  agreemente  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  or  other  non-profit 
agencies  for  the  esteblishment  and  operation 
of  centers  on  educational  media  and  mate- 
rials for  the  handicapped.  Existing  law  au- 
thorizes a  single  national  center.  This  House 
provision  also  deletes  the  language  which 
provides  a  preference  to  institutions  which 
can  serve  the  educational  technology  needs 
of  the  Model  High  School  for  the  Deaf. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
those  which  can  serve  the  educational  tech- 
nology needs  of  the  Model  Secondary  School 
for  the  Deaf. 

Employment  of  handicapped  individuals 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary, as  a  condition  of  providing  assistance 
under  this  Act,  shall  Insure  that  each  recip- 
ient of  funds  shall  take  afflrmatlve  action 
to  employ  and  advance  in  employment  qual- 
ified handicapped  individuals  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  set  forth  In  the  pro- 


visions of  the  Behabllitetlon  Act  of  1973  re- 
lating to  employment  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals by  Stete  rehabllitetlon  agencies 
and  rehabilitation  facilities  and  under  Fed- 
eral contracte  and  subcontracte. 

There  is  no  comparable  House  provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment.  As 
amended,  the  provision  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  insure  that  each  recipient  of  financial 
assistance  under  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  Is  taking  such  positive  efforte 
to  employ  and  advance  In  employment  qual- 
ified handicapped  individuals.  The  confer- 
ees deleted  the  language  in  the  Senate  bUl 
makli^  financial  assistance  conditional  upon 
fi^  .*^^^l"i*l  ^^""^ces  because  section 
^  Z,,^^  RehabUitetlon  Act  of  1973  already 
establishes,  as  a  matter  of  federal  law  that 
?Tn,P^^^***  handicapped  individual  ik  the 
nill?*?  ^^^  "^^  ^  excluded  from  the 
participation  in,  be  demed  the  benefite  of 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  Pi- 
h^nS'.^  '^Iftance.  It  is  Clear  ^thatqSSlfii 
fhpT^P^.'*  »°'»l^''»uals  who,  beckuse  ot 
;L.  .  '**'^'*lcap,  are  refused  employment  by 
S't'"'"^  assistance  under  the  Act  a^ 
i^'^f  7k ™S  l^  *^*  prohibition  in  section 
r^ff  ""*  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973.  The 
He^it^^n'^'  "^'  "^^  Department  of 
!^ni^  Education  and  Welfare  regulations 
implementing  section  604  will  cover  employ- 
under  t^  A::r'^''*^  °'  ^"^"^  assuten^ 

m^^f  .^  ^*'*-  ^'  language  of  the  amend- 
^bS  tv  n^fH^o"**  ^  ^<l««core  the  respon- 
th«  ij/  '  '^*  Secretary  to  pursue  vigorously 
the  enforcement  of  section  504  especially  u 

tutors  and  teachers  In  programs  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children. 

Architectural  barriers  removal 
mf."."*  the  Senate  blU  and  the  House  amend- 
ments authorize  such  sums  as  may  be  nwes- 
sary  for  grante  to  Stete  and  local  educatlonL 

^^V:t  '^  ^*  """"^^^  °'  archlScturS 
barriers.  The  House  amendmente,  but  not 

iSL^.?***,*'^'  P"^***'  »  deflnltiok  of  StSto 
educational  agency  and  local  educational 
agency,  defining  these  terms  as  define!  b^ 

^^»*'*"°''  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  ^ 
The  House  recedes. 

CongresHonal  dUapproval  of  regulations 
The  House  amendmente  make  chances  in 

^«,!in°  f\  °'  "^^  °*°«™»   Edu^tio^'^S 

nJ^^T  ^"^  '^'*"''«  ^  congressional  disap- 
proval of  regulations.  These  amendmente  pro- 
vide that  fauure  of  the  Congress  to  adopt  a 
concurrent  resolution  dl^ron^^Lt 
^t?,'^<»;  ™le.  regulation,  o^'^^u^ment 
S  oL.?'.  "P'-'^°t  "^  approval  or  finding 
of  consUtency,  and  shall  not  be  construed 
tf,t!n  *  °'  approval  or  finding  of  con- 
slstency  necessary  to  estebllah  a  prim*  facie 
?,^;.°'i  ""^  •'^«"^°ce  or  presumption  in  any 
l^^lf  Pfocefdlng.  The  House  amendmente 
fi^  '^"^v''  *****  ">*"  ^"  be  46  days  fol- 
lowing the  transmittal  of  the  final  regula- 

*Iwi"  ^2!  congressional  consideration  and  pos- 
sUile  disapproval.  There  U  no  comparable 
Senate  provUlon.  *-»*»"« 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  applies  the  forty-fl«  day  period  for 
congressional  consideration  and  disapproval 
only  to  final  regulations.  yf  »^>u 

Effective  date  provisions 
The  Conference  Report  contelns  technical 
and  conforming  changes  in  the  effective  date 
provisions  of  the  bill  to  reflect  the  decUions 
made  by  the  Conferees, 
rifle 
The  title  of  the  House  amendmente,  but 
not  the  tlUe  of  the  Sanate  bUl.  Indicates 
that  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
is  being  amended.  The  title  of  the  Senate 
bill,  but  not  the  title  of  the  House  amend- 
mente.  indicates   that   the   leglslaUon   pro- 
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Tides  financial  assistance  to  States  to  insure 
the  right  of  an  education  for  all  handi- 
capped children. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  amendments. 

Gael  D.  Perkins, 

John  Braoemas, 

Patst  T.  Mink, 

Llotd  Mkeos. 

Srirlxt  Chisholm, 

WiLUAM  Lehman, 

Robert  J.  Cornell, 

Edward  P.  Bears, 

Leo  C.  ZEiEKxru. 

Oeobce  Miller, 

Tnc  L.  Hall, 

Albert  H.  Quxe, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 

Prmt  A.  PxTSEB, 

James  M.  Jeftoros, 

Larry  Pressles, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Harrison  A.  Williams, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Edward  M.  JE^nnedt, 

Walter  F.  Mondale, 

William  D.  Hatrawat, 

Robert  T.  Staitoro, 

Bob  Tait,  Jr., 

Dick  Schweiker, 

J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 

Jacob  Javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  10481.  INTER-GOVERN- 
MENTAL EMERGENCY  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

Mr.  BOT.T.TNG,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  865,  Rept.  No. 
94-665) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Res.  865 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
2(1)  (6)  of  RiUe  XI  to  the  contrary  notwlth- 
■tandlng.  that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  10481)  to  authorize  emergency 
guarantees  of  obligations  of  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  thereof:  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
income  from  certain  obligations  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion; to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  toxhe  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed-^hree  hours,  two  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing,  and  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  tor 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  by 
titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  No  amendment 
to  title  n  of  said  bill  shall  be  In  order  ex- 
cept amendmenta  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 
At  the  concliision  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
M  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendmante  there- 
to to  final  pavage  without  Interrenlng  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  S.  2667,  EMERGENCY  PETRO- 
LEUM ALLOCATION  ACT  EXTEN- 
SIONS 

I  Mr.  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  866.  Rept.  No. 
94-666) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

H.  Res.  866 


Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  In  order 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
8.  2667,  to  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973,  and  to  consider  said 
bill  in  the  House. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  866  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

I   The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 
I   The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 866? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  certain 
that  a  quorum  is  present.  The  Chair  will 
coimt. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-one  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  division. 

On  a  division  (demanded  by  Mr. 
ROUSSELOT)  there  were— yeas  171,  noes 
14. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof),  the  House  agreed  to  consider 
House  Resolution  866. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers). 

Mr.  STACK5ERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  866, 1  call  up 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  2667)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bUl  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  2667 

A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum 

Allocation  Act  of  1973 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(g)(1)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  each  date  specified  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  in  each  case  "December  18 
1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  to  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  shall  take  effect 
at  midnight,  November  16.  1976. 


November  1j^,  1975 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  conferees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  reached  agree- 
ment on  an  omnibus  energy  bill.  The  task 
of  developing  a  comprehensive  congres- 
sional energy  program  has  been  com- 
pleted and  we  will  be  able  to  soon  pre- 
sent this  legislation  for  approval  of  the 
House. 

As  my  colleagues,  the  conferees  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  develop  a  biU 
in  the  spirit  of  compromise  which  we  be- 
Ueve  will  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
enacted  into  law.  This  legislation  is 
broad  in  scope  and  truly  a  compromise 
definition  of  energy  policy.  I  can  pledge 
to  you  that  we  will  work  diligently  to  re- 
duce the  policy  agreements  of  the  con- 
ferees to  legislative  language,  but  that 
task  will  take  several  days. 

In  the  interim  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  for  an  additional  30  days 
to  permit  a  meaningful  opportunity  to 
complete  work  on  the  conference  report 
and  to  aUow  Members  an  opportunity 
to  evaluate  its  terms.  And  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  President  has  agreed 
to  an  interim  extension  of  the  act 
Clearly  the  provisions  of  the  Allocation 
Act  must  be  extended  to  avoid  the  dis- 
ruptive effects  of  a  sudden  removal  of 
price  controls  during  this  30-day  period. 

For  that  reason  I  present  to  my  col- 
leagues today  a  proposed  interim  exten- 
sion of  this  act  until  December  15 
and  respectfully  urge  their  affirmative 
approval. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  thrilled  that  he  has  seen  fit  to 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  to  do 
this  in  an  orderly  way. 

I  would  vote  "no"  on  this.  I  am  opposed 
to  control,*as  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  we  are  doing 
this  the  right  way  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
previous  consideration  of  an  extension 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  the  question  of  notice  to  all  inter- 
ested persons  regarding  the  retroactive 
application  of  such  an  extension  was 
debated.  That  debate  indicated  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  extend  the 
Allocation  Act  without  hiatus  and  that 
any  such  extension  would  retroactively 
take  effect.  The  extension  we  have  passed 
today  should  be  Interpreted  in  light  of 
this  history  and  prior  debate.  As  further 
indication  of  this  intent,  I  include  as 
part  of  this  statement  the  ruling  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  regard- 
ing retroactive  extension  of  the  Alloca- 
tion Act: 
Application  of  FEA's  Mandatort  Petroleum 

Price  and  Allocation  Recitlations  During 

September  1976 

The  expiration  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  ("EPAA  of  1973") 
on  Augiist  31,  1976  and  the  subsequent 
extension  of  that  law  by  adoption  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  AUocatlon  Act  of  1976 
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("EPAA  of  1975"),  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  and  became  law  on  September  29, 

1975.  have  raised  a  number  of  questions  re- 
garding the  application  of  the  FEA's  regula- 
tions to  transactions  that  occurred  during 
the  hiatus  period  of  September  1  to  Septem- 
ber 29.  The  purpose  of  this  Ruling  Is  to 
give  notice  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
FEA  regulations  apply  to  transactions  oc- 
curring during  that  period. 

I.  background 

S.  1849.  which  would  have  simply  changed 
the  expiration  date  In  S  4(g)  (1)  of  the  EPAA 
of  1973  from  August  31.  1976  to  February  28, 

1976.  was  passed  by  Congress  on  July  31, 
1975.  The  President  vetoed  S.  1849  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1975,  and  the  veto  was  sustained 
by  the  Senate  the  following  day. 

Although  S.  1849  passed  the  Congress  a 
month  prior  to  the  scheduled  expiration  of 
the  EPAA  of  1973,  It  was  contemplated  at 
the  time  of  its  passage  that  the  bill  might 
not  be  sent  to  the  President  until  late  Au- 
gust, that  the  President  was  likely  to  veto 
it,  and  that  It  would  become  law  only  If 
Congress  overrode  the  veto — which  would 
occur  at  the  earliest  a  few  days  alter  the 
August  31,  1975  expiration  date.  Thus,  in  the 
floor  debate  on  S.  1849,  several  key  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  in  the  Hovise  made  It  clear 
that: 

"It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
extension  of  the  allocation  act  Included  In 
S.  1849  take  eflTect  Immediately  and  retro- 
actively in  the  event  of  a  veto  and  an  over- 
ride of  that  veto,  and  that  there  be  no  hiatus 
or  gap  during  which  violations  of  these 
regulations  would  not  be  subject'  to  civil 
sanctions."  121  Cong.  Rec.  page  26186  July  31, 
1975)  (remarks  of  Cong.  Dingell).  See  also 
id.  at  page  26187. 

During  the  month  of  August  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  President  would  Indeed  veto 
S.  1849  because  he  believed  the  six-month 
extension  provided  for  therein  would  un- 
necessarily delay  the  resolution  of  the  difll- 
cult  energy  issues  confronting  the  Nation. 
However,  on  August  29.  1976,  the  President 
informed  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  that  he  would 
be  wlUing  to  sign  a  short-term  (approxi- 
mately 30  to  45  day)  extension  of  the  Act  If 
he  received  assurances  that  during  the  ex- 
tension period  the  Congress  would  act  to 
adopt  a  phased  decontrol  program.  On  that 
date  FEA  Administrator  Frank  G.  Zarb  Issued 
a  public  statement,  widely  reported  in  the 
press,  that: 

"A  short-term  extension.  If  signed  by  the 
President,  would  be  applied  retroactively. 
Since  the  Congress  does  not  return  until 
September  2.  there  would  be  a  short  gap  In 
the  Allocation  Act  authority  between  the 
August  31  expiration  of  current  authority 
and  any  possible  Congressioal  action  on  the 
short  extension.  It  is  likely,  however  that 
the  Congress  will  intend  no  regulatory  gap 
and  will  Intend  to  reinstate  automatically 
the  price  and  allocation  regulations  in  effect 
on  August  31  with  the  passage  of  any  short 
extension. 

"FEA.  in  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Justice,  has  reviewed  the  legal  effects  of 
such  a  gap  and  concluded  that  by  an  exten- 
sion the  Congress  can  revive  the  current  con- 
trols retroactively  to  September  1.  If  the 
President  signs  such  a  short  extension,  ap- 
propriate regiilatory  action  can  then  be  taken 
to  correct  any  transactions  in  violation  of 
FEA's  current  controls  that  occurred  during 
the  gap." 

There  was  substantial  commentary  in  the 
trade  press  and  elsewhere  to  the  effect  that 
the  relnstitutlon  of  controls  would,  and  could 
legally,  apply  retroactively  to  September  1. 
For  example,  the  September  12  edition  of 
the  Oil  Daily  commented  that: 

"All  this  points  to  the  wisdom  that  oil 
companies  must  still  act  as  If  controls  were 


In  place  unless  there  is  more  assurance  that 
decontrol  will  stick.  Any  action  taken  out- 
side of  the  mandates  of  the  defunct  EPAA 
might  be  subject  to  expensive  adjustments 
when  Congress  makes  up  its  mind  on  the 
issue  of  oil  company  regulation." 

On  September  11.  1975.  the  day  following 
the  Senate's  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  of  S. 
1849,  the  House  unanimously  passed  HJl. 
9624,  which  would  have  extended  the  EPAA 
of  1973  for  60  additional  days  after  Septem- 
ber 1.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  with  cer- 
tain amendments,  including  an  expiration 
date  of  November  15,  1975  on  September  26, 
1975.  The  House  concurred  in  the  Senate 
amendments  on  the  same  day,  and  the  EPAA 
of  1975  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  September  29.  1975. 

The  EPAA  of  1975  expressly  states  that  the 
FEA  regulations  In  effect  on  August  31,  1976 
are  to  be  considered  relnstltuted  In  full  force 
and  effect  retroactive  to  that  date: 

"Sec.  3.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  regulations  promtilgated  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
shall  be  effective  for  the  period  between 
August  31.  1975.  and  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act." 

In  the  fioor  debate  on  this  amendment. 
Representative  Staggers,  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  stated : 

"It  Is  the  Intent  of  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress  that  the  pricing  and  aUocatlon 
controls  contained  in  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration regulations  which  were  promxil- 
gated  under  that  act  continue  in  effect  aa 
though  there  had  been  no  hiatus.  Both  the 
administration  and  leaders  of  the  Congress 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  any  extension 
of  the  Allocation  Act  finally  agreed  to  would 
be  retroactive  in  character.  The  industry  has 
had  ample  notice  of  this  matter. 

"Accordingly  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration is  called  upon  to  enforce  their 
regulations  as  If  they  had  remained  in  full 
effect  in  the  period  it  has  taken  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  agree  upon  the 
terms  of  an  extension  of  the  act.  In  thla 
regard  the  FEA  wUl  be  expected  to  order  a 
rollback  and  refunding  of  any  price  In- 
creases which  may  have  occurred  on  or  after 
September  1  and  take  other  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  assure  the  continuity  and  Integrity 
of  the  distribution  system  for  petroleum 
products."  121  Cong.  Rec.  30417  September  26. 
1976) . 

Similarly,  Senator  Jackson,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  stated  in 
connection  with  H.R.  9524.  as  amended,  that 
"the  extension  restores  petroleum  price  con- 
trols, on  a  retroactive  basis  to  September  1. 
until  November  15.  1976."  121  Cong.  Rec.  8 
16868  (September  26,  1975). 

Judicial  precedent  supports  the  FEA's  and 
the  Congress'  determination  of  that  enact- 
ment of  the  EPAA  of  1975  can  lawfully  rein- 
state the  FEA's  Mandatory  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation and  Price  Regulations  as  though  they 
were  continuously  in  force  during  the  hlatua 
period,  particularly  where  there  was.  as  In 
this  case,  a  clear  expression  of  Congress'  in- 
tention in  this  regard  and  extensive  notice 
to  the  public  that  the  EPAA  of  1973  would 
be  etxended  on  a  retroactive  basis.  See 
Porter  v.  Senderowitz,  168  F.  2d  435  (3d  Clr. 
1946).  cert,  denied,  330  V£.  848  (1947); 
Porter  v.  Shibe.  168  F.  2d  68  (10th  Clr.  1946); 
Purvis  V.  United  States,  601  F.  2d  311  (9th 
Clr.  1974);  First  National  Bank  v.  United 
States,  420  F.  ad  726  (Ct.  CT.) .  cert,  denied, 
398  U.S.  960  (1970). 

II.     GUIDELINES    POR    DETERMINING    COMPLIANCE 
WITH  THE  TEA  REGULATIONS 

A.  Civil  remedies 

Since   the  EPAA  of   1975  reinstttutes   the 

FEA   Mandatory   Petroleum   Allocation   and 

Price  Regulations  (Parts  210,  211.  and  212. 

Chapter  n  of  Title  10.  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 


lations) In  effect  on  August  31,  1975  retroac- 
tive to  that  date,  as  stated  above,  FEA  will 
apply  its  aUocatlon  and  price  regulations  as 
though  they  had  been  in  effect  continuously 
since  August  31.  1975.  Persons  subject  to  the 
regulations  should  carry  out  September 
transactions  as  though  the  EPAA  of  1975 
had  been  enacted  prior  to  September  1,  1976. 

This  means,  at  a  minimum,  that  any  sup- 
plier/purchaser relationships  terminated 
during  the  hiatus  contrary  to  the  regulations 
must  be  immediately  reestablished  and  that 
that  portion  of  prices  charged  during  the 
hiatus  in  excess  of  amounts  permitted  by 
the  regulations  must  Immediately  be  re- 
funded or  rolled  back.  It  is  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  in  other  types  of  cases,  particularly 
in  the  allocation  area,  there  may  be  some 
practical  difficulties  in  retroactively  Imple- 
menting measures  that  will  result  In  strict 
adherence  to  all  other  regulations  during  the 
hiatus  period.  Thus,  whether  the  FEA  will 
require  that  steps  other  than  reestablishing 
supplier/purchaser  relationships  and  re- 
funding overcharges  be  taken  to  remedy  vio- 
lations of  the  regulations  during  the  hiatus 
will  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
depending  upon  the  practical  difficulties  in 
doing  so.  the  extent  of  injury  already  in- 
curred by  any  person  and  the  degree  to 
which  further  remedy  woiUd  amount  to  a 
penalty  on  any  person. 

Corrective  actions  to  conform  transactions 
during  the  hiatus  to  the  regulations  should 
be  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  firms  in- 
volved as  soon  as  possible.  For  example,  sup- 
plier/purchaser relationships  that  were  ter- 
minated during  the  hiatus  f>erlod  contrary 
to  the  regulations  in  effect  on  August  31 
should  be  reestablished  promptly.  Prices 
charged  In  excess  of  amounts  permitted  by 
the  regulations  in  effect  on  August  31  should 
be  refunded  where  the  overcharged  cus- 
tomers are  Identifiable  and,  with  respect  to 
unidentifiable  custotners.  should  be  "rolled 
back"  through  a  reduction  in  the  current 
(as  opposed  to  the  maximum  lawful)  selling 
price  until  the  full  amount  of  the  overcharge 
is  returned  to  the  marketplace.  To  insure 
that  proper  credit  is  given  by  the  PEA  for 
the  rollback  or  refund  oif  prices  charged  dur- 
ing the  hiatus  period,  firms  are  advised  to 
keep  detailed  records  of  any  corrective  action 
taken  and  to  advise  the  FEA  of  such  cor- 
rective action.  Firms  that  have  questions 
concerning  the  form  of  remedy  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  FEA  should  seek  guidance 
from  the  FEA  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  FEA  will  audit  transactions  that  oc- 
curred during  the  hiatus  period  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  its  compliance  program.  To  the 
extent  that  violations  are  found  not  to  have 
been  remedied,  the  FEA.  as  part  of  its  normal 
compliance  efforts,  intends  to  issue  remedial 
orders  and  take  such  other  action  as  is  au- 
thorized by  regulations  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  regulations  and  to  remedy  viola- 
tions that  occurred  during  the  hiatus. 
B.  Civil  and  criminal  penalties 

The  ex  post  facto  clause  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution limits  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  apply  a  criminal  statute  retroactively. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  FEA's  Intention  not  to 
seek  criminal  penalties  for  willful  violations 
of  FEA  regulations  that  occurred  during  the 
hiatus  period. 

It  is  less  certain  that  the  ex  post  facto 
clause  applies  to  a  statute  that  imposes  dvQ 
penalties,  as  does  the  EPAA  of  1973.  as 
amended  by  the  EPAA  of  1975,  although  due 
process  considerations  of  course  remain  ap- 
plicable. Therefore.  whUe  as  a  general  rule 
the  FEA  will  not  seek  civU  penalties  fc*  vio- 
lations that  occurred  during  the  hiatus  pe- 
riod, it  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  do  so 
if  the  factual  circumstances  of  a  particular 
case  appear  to  warrant  such  action. 

Finally.  whUe  the  FEA's  authority  to  seek 
civil  or  criminal  penalties  for  violations  that 
occurred  during  the  hiatus  may  be  limited. 
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the  FEA  does  not  consider  such  limitations 
to  apply  to  violations  of  lawful  orders  Issued 
after  the  hiatus  period  to  remedy  violations 
that  occurred  during  the  hiatus.  As  noted 
above,  the  PEA  intends  to  issue  orders  after 
the  hiatus  period  to  remedy  violations  that 
occurred  during  the  hiatus.  NotMrtthstand- 
Ing  the  FEA's  gener.U  Intent  not  to  seek  civil 
or  criminal  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
regufations  during  the  hiatus  period,  a  firm 
that  willfully  refuses  to  comply  with  a 
remedial  or  other  order  issued  by  the  FEA 
to  remedy  a  violation  that  occurred  during 
the  hiatus  period  will  be  fully  subject  to 
the  civil  and  criminal  penalties  provided  for 
In  Section  5(a)  of  the  EPAA  of  1973  and 
Section  208  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act. 

m.  coMFUAMCE  wrrH  price  REcrnjkTioNs, 

ILLCTSTRATTVE    EXAMPLES 

The  following  examples  illustrate  how  the 
PEAs  Mandatory  Petroleum  Price  Regula- 
tions will  be  applied  to  transactions  that 
occurred  during  the  period  September  1  to 
September  29.  1975. 

Example  1  (Producers) :  On  September  2, 
1975,  Firm  A,  a  producer  of  crude  oil,  sold 
100  barrels  of  crude  oil  to  Firm  B,  a  refiner. 
Of  the  100  barrels.  60  barrels  were  old  crude 
oil  subject  to  the  cel'Ung  price  rule  con- 
tained In  5  212.73  of  the  regulations,  and  40 
barrels  were  new  and  released  crude  oil  pur- 
suant to  i  212.74  of  the  regiUatlons.  Payment 
was  made  September  17,  1975  for  all  100  bar- 
rels at  the  free  market  prices  for  new  and 
released  crude  oil. 

Firm  A  is  required  to  present  to  Firm  B 
a  revised  invoice  that  correctly  states  the 
volumes  of  old.  new,  and  released  oil  sold 
on  September  2,  1975  and  specifies  that  pay- 
ment for  60  barrels  Is  to  be  made  at  or  below 
the  ceiling  price  for  old  crude  oil.  In  accord- 
ance with  {  212.73.  and  that  payment  for  40 
barrels  Is  to  be  made  at  the  September  2, 
1975  posted  or  free  market  price  for  new  and 
released  crude  oil,  in  accordance  with  f  212.74 
and  with  Ruling  1974-11,  "New"  and  "Re- 
leased" Crude  OU  (Current  Free  Market  Price 
Under  }  212.74).  Amounts  paid  by  Firm  B 
In  excess  of  the  corrected  prices  shall,  be  re- 
funded. 

Example  2  (Refiners):  Firm  B.  a  refiner, 
entered  into  the  above  transaction  For  pur- 
poses of  a  212.82  and  212.83,  in  computing 
prices  for  October,  Firm  B's  cost  of  crude  oil 
for  the  month  of  measiirement  September 
must  be  computed  according  to  the  corrected 
Invoices  presented  by  Firm  A.  Prices  charged 
by  Firm  B  in  October  in  excess  of  amounts 
permitted  by  the  regiUatlons  (Including 
amounts  carried  forward  from  previous 
months  and  available  in  accordance  with 
i  212.83 (e) )  shall  be  refunded  to  identifiable 
eiistomers  and,  to  the  extent  its  customers 
cannot  be  identified,  shaU  be  "rolled  back" 
In  the  form  of  reductions  from  current  (as 
opposed  to  maximum  lawful)  selling  prices. 
Example  3  (Reflrters):  Firm  B,  a  refiner, 
anticipating  Increased  costs  of  crude  oil  pur- 
chased during  September,  began  on  Septem- 
ber 1  to  charge  prices  for  refined  petroleum 
products  based  on  September  costs  of  crude 
oU  at  free  market  price  levels.  In  applying 
the  formulae  in  {212.83  to  compute  prices 
for  September,  Firm  B's  cost  of  crude  oil 
mtist  be  computed  from  costs  for  crude  oil 
purchased  or  landed  in  August,  the  month 
of  measurement,  and  may  not  include  the 
cost  of  crude  oil  purchased  or  landed  In 
September.  Prices  charged  by  Firm  B  in  Sep- 
tember in  excess  of  maximum  lawful  prices 
permitted  by  f }  212.82  and  212.83  of  the  regu- 
lations (including  amounts  carried  forward 
from  previous  months  and  available  in  ac- 
cordance with  I  212.83(e) )  shall  be  refunded 
to  identifiable  customers  and,  to  the  extent 
Its  customers  cannot  be  identified,  shall  be 
"rolled  back"  in  the  form  of  reductions  from 
current  (as  exposed  to  maximum  lawful) 
selUng  prices. 

Example  4  (Resellers) :  Firm  C,  a  reseller 
purchased  refined  products  from  Firm  B  in 


the  circumstances  of  Example  2  and  received 
a  refund  of  overcharges  in  September  by 
Firm  B.  Firm  C  is  required  to  recalculate  its 
product  costs  in  the  month  of  September  to 
refiect  the  refimd  and  to  make  appropriate 
refunds  or  rollbacks  to  Its  customers  to  the 
extent  that  the  recalculation  has  resulted  in 
its  own  prices  having  been  in  excess  of  prices 
permitted  by  the  regulations.  That  is.  Firm 
C.  Is  similarly  required  to  make  appropriate 
refunds  or  rollbacks  of  prices  charged  in 
September  in  excess  of  amounts  permitted  by 
}§  212.92  and  212.93  of  the  regulations  (In- 
cluding amounts  carried  forward  from  pre- 
vious months  In  accordance  with  S  212.93(e) 
and  available  In  accordance  with  i  212.93 
(g)). 

Example  5  (Leases) :  Firm  E,  a  refiner,  is 
the  lessor  of  real  property  used  by  Firm  P 
in  retailing  gasoline.  On  September  2,  1975, 
Firm  E  notified  Firm  F  of  its  intent  to  exer- 
cise the  lease  termination  clause  of  their 
contract  because  of  Firm  F's  failure  to  con- 
vert to  a  24-hour  per  day  operation.  Firm  F 
did  not  operate  24  hours  per  day  at  any 
previous  time. 

Firm  E's  notice  violates  5  212.103(c)  of  the 
regulations  and  Is  therefore  void. 

Example  6  (Leases):  Firm  E,  a  refiner,  is 
the  lessor  of  real  property  used  by  Firm  Q 
in  retailing  gasoline.  On  September  2,  1975, 
Firm  E  notified  Firm  O  of  its  Intent  to  exer- 
cise a  lease  clause  permitting  it  to  Increase 
the  rent  up  to  50%. 

Firm  E's  notice  is  void,  and  Firm  G  is  en- 
titled to  a  refunds  of  any  rent  already  paid 
by  it  in  excess  of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
:  212.103(a)  of  the  regulations. 

IT.  COMPLIANCE  WrrH  ALLOCATION  REGULATIONS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE    EXAMPLES 

The  following  examples  and  discussion 
Illustrate  how  the  FEA's  Mandatory  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Regulations  will  be  applied 
with  regard  to  the  September  1-29  hiatus 
period. 

Example  7  (Supplier /wholesale  purchaser 
relationships) :  Supplier  H  is  the  base  period 
supplier  of  middle  distillates  to  Firm  J,  a 
wholesale  purchaser-reseller,  and  Firm  K,  a 
wholesale  purchaser-consumer.  On  September 
1.  1975,  Supplier  H  notified  Firms  J  and  K 
that  It  would  no  longer  supply  them. 

Supplier  H  must  continue  to  supply  Firm  J 
since  under  5  211.9(a)  (2)  (1) ,  supplier/whole- 
sale purchaser-reseller  relationships  are  fixed 
for  the  duration  of  the  allocation  program 
and  and  may  not  be  modified  or  terminated 
without  PEA  approval. 

Supplier  H  must  also  continue  to  supply 
Firm  K  since  supplier/wholesale  purchaser- 
consxuner  relationships  are  also  established 
for  the  duration  of  the  program,  as  provided 
in  1211.9(a)  (2)  (11),  unless  the  parties  have 
given  their  mutual  consent  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  supplier/purchaser  relationship 
Only  If  Supplier  H  and  Firm  K  had  so  con- 
sented and  could  establish  that  their  consent 
was  in  fact  mutual  and  voluntary,  would 
their  suppUer/purchaser  relationship  be  con- 
sidered terminated. 

Example  8  (New  supplier /wholesale  pur- 
chaser relationships):  During  September 
1975,  Supplier  H  entered  Into  a  contract  to 
supply  middle  distillates  to  Firm  L,  a  whole- 
sale pxirchaser-reseller,  and  also  agreed  to 
supply  Firms  M  and  N,  both  wholesale  pur- 
chaser-consumers. On  September  1,  1976, 
Firm  M  and  its  base  period  supplier  had  mu- 
tually consented  to  terminate  their  supplier/ 
purchaser  reUtionship.  Firm  N  had  been 
notified  that  its  base  period  supplier  no 
longer  intended  to  supply  it. 

The  supply  contract  between  Supplier  H 
and  Firm  L  does  not  establish  a  valid  sup- 
plier/wholesale purchaser-reseller  relation- 
ship because  FEA  approval  has  not  been 
obtained  as  required  by  I  211.12(a)  (2)  (U) 
Unless  Firm  L  is  without  a  base  period  sup- 
plier or  a  new  supplier  as  provided  in  {  211.10 
(e)(1),  it  may  not  even  apply  to  FEA  for 
assignment  of  Supplier  H  as  its  base  period 
supplier.  ^ 


The  supply  arrangement  between  Supplier 
H  and  Firm  M  may  continue  as  a  mutual 
arrangement  as  contemplated  by  §  211.12(e) 
(1).  This  new  supplier/purchaser  relation- 
ship is  subject  to  the  notice  and  approval 
provisions  of  5  211.12(e)  (l)  (U)  and  (iU). 

In  the  case  of  Firm  N,  however,  the  new 
relationship  between  it  and  Supplier  H  is 
not  valid  unless  Firm  N  now  arranges  by 
mutual  consent  to  terminate  its  supplier/ 
piu-chaser  relationship  with  its  base  period 
supplier,  which  unUaterally  refused  to  sup- 
ply It  during  September.  If  that  termination 
Is  effected.  Firm  N  is  considered  to  have  been 
without  a  base  period  supplier  and  is  there- 
fore able  to  enter  into  a  mutual  supply  ar- 
rangement  with  Supplier  H  as  provided  by 
i  211.12(e)  (1).  In  this  event,  the  notice  and 
approval  provisions  of  S  211.12(e)  (1)  (ii)  and 
(hi)  apply. 

Supplier  H  may,  of  course,  supply  pur- 
chasers  with  which  it  has  no  supplier/pur- 
chaser relationship  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
surpliis  product  and  has  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  {  211.10(g). 

Example  9  (Crude  oil  supplier /purchaser 
rule) :  On  September  1,  1975  Firm  O,  a  crude 
oU  producer,  contracted  for  the  sale  of  its 
production  to  Firm  P,  to  whom  Firm  O  had 
never  previously  sold.  Prior  to  September  1 
1975,  Firm  O  had  sold  its  production  to  Firm 
Q,  which  had  purchased  Firm  O's  production 
under  a  supplied/purchaser  relationship  in 
effect  pursuant  to  §  211.63(a) .  Firm  Q  did  not 
consent  to  the  termination  of  its  supplier/ 
purchaser  relationship  with  Firm  O.  There- 
fore, Firm  Q  continues  to  be  entitfed  to  pur- 
chase Producer  Q's  production  for  the  month 
of  September  1975  and  thereafter,  except  as 
to  September  1976  production  where  the  sale 
and  deUvery  thereof  to  Firm  Q  is  no  longer 
feasible  because  it  is  no  longer  within  Firm 
O's  possession  or  control  as  of  the  date  this 
ruling  is  published  in  the  Federal  RegUter 
Crude  oil  which  Firm  O  is  otherwise  con- 
tractuaUy  required  to  supply  to  Firm  P  but 
Is  still  in  Firm  O's  possession  or  control  as 
of  such  publication  date  shall  be  delivered  to 
Firm  Q.  This  result  would  be  Identical  if  a 
broker  or  reseller,  instead  of  Firm  O,  were  the 
supplier  to  Firm  Q. 

In  general,  pursuant  to  the  crude  oU  sup- 
plier/purchaser rule  set  forth  in  10  CPB 
211.63,  all  supplier /purchaser  relationships 
in  effect  under  contracts  for  sales,  purchases, 
and  exchanges  of  domestic  crude  oil  on  De- 
cember 1, 1973  are  required  to  remain  In  effect 
for  the  duration  of  the  Mandatory  Allocation 
.Program.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  EPAA  of  1975,  as  a  general  rule  all 
crude  oU  supplier/ptirchaser  reUtionships  in 
effect  under  5211.63  Immediately  prior  to  the 
period  September  1  to  29,  1975  are  required 
to  be  maintained  in  effect  under  §  211.63  for 
the  period  subsequent  to  August  31  1976 
during  which  the  EPAA  of  1973,  as  amended. 
Is  in  effect. 

If  a  valid  termination  under  {211.63  of 
Firm  Q's  supplier/purchaser  relationship 
had  been  effected  as  of  September  1,  1975, 
Firm  O  would  no  longer  be  required  to  seU 
its  crude  oil  to  Firm  Q.  Supplier/purchaser 
relationships  required  to  be  maintained 
under  f  211.63  may  be  terminated  by  mutual 
consent  of  both  parties  and,  as  to  new  and 
released  crude  oU.  may  be  terminated  where 
the  present  purchaser  of  the  crude  oil  re- 
fuses, after  notice  by  the  seller,  to  meet  any 
bona  fide  offer  for  the  crude  oil  by  another 
purchaser  at  a  higher  lawful  price.  As  to 
terminations  by  mutual  consent,  PEA  has 
consistently  ruled  that  any  consent  to  such 
a  termination  must  be  made  affirmatively  In 
writing  in  light  of  the  provisions  of  S  211.63. 
Accordingly,  supplier/purchaser  relation- 
ships in  effect  on  August  31,  1976  may  be 
terminated  in  the  period  September  1  to 
September  29,  1975  In  the  manner  prescribed 
in  !  211.63.  No  termination  in  this  period  Is 
valid  under  f  211.63  unles  effected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  that  section. 
Example  10  (Old  oil  allocation  program): 
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Prom  September  1  to  September  23,  1975 
Firm  R,  a  crude  oil  producer,  sold  Its  pro- 
duction to  Firm  S,  a  refiner.  Firm  R's  entire 
production  is  classified  as  old  crude  oil  under 
§  212.72  and  therfore  constitutes  old  oil  (as 
defined  In  §  211.62)  for  purposes  of  the  old  oil 
allocation  program  set  forth  in  §  211.67.  All 
of  such  sales  were  made  at  a  price  in  excess 
of  the  lawful  celling  price  as  computed  under 
5  212.73. 

Firm  S  must  include  the  crude  oil  pur- 
chased from  Firm  R  its  crude  oil  receipts  (In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  §  211.62) 
and  must  report  these  particular  receipts  as 
old  oU  for  purposes  of  §  211.66  and  5  211.67, 
.  In  accordance  with  the  certification  under 
5  212.131  received  by  Firm  S  from  Firm  R,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  Firm  S  may  have 
paid  an  exempt  price  for  the  crude  oil.  Firm 
S's  remedy  In  this  case  ts  to  seek  a  refund 
from  Firm  R  (under  the  procedures  set  forth 
In  Example  1  above)  for  these  sales  made  at 
a  price  In  excess  ot  the  lawful  ceiling  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chairman  Staggers 
has  already  indicated,  the  House-Senate 
conference  on  a  comprehensive  energy 
bill  has  concluded  its  work.  The  final 
preparation  of  this  congressionally  spon- 
sored energy  program  is  now  under- 
way. 

The  process  of  developing  this  pro- 
gram commenced  10  months  ago.  The 
Subcommittee  en  Energy  and  Power  held 
over  3  full  weeks  of  hearings  on  the  sub- 
jects embraced  in  this  legislation.  The 
subcommittee  met  in  28  sessions  over 
18  legislative  days  to  mark  up  the  bill. 
The  full  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  met  in  13  markup  ses- 
sions before  reporting  the  bill.  The 
House  began  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject matter  in  July  and  did  not  conclude 
deliberations  on  the  bill  until  September 
23.  The  conferees  on  this  legislation  have 
met  almost  daily  since  then  to  work  out 
the  final  details  of  a  comprehensive  con- 
gressional energy  program  which  we  are 
confident  will  be  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  The  description  of  the  legis- 
lative process  which  I  have  just  outlined 
gives  an  indication  of  the  complexity  and 
breadth  of  this  legislation.  As  this  proc- 
ess approaches  its  final  stage,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  expiration  of  current  en- 
ergy controls  imder  the  Allocation  Act  at 
midnight  November  15. 

In  October  the  President  agreed  to 
accept  an  extension  of  the  Allocation  Act 
for  the  limited  purpose  of  giving  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  reach  final 
agreement  on  a  comprehensive  energy 
bill  which  he  could  sign.  That  agreement 
has  been  reached  and  we  are  confident 
the  President  can  sign  this  legislation. 
We  have  kept  faith  with  the  understand- 
ing with  the  President  and  concluded 
the  task.  However,  because  of  the  truly 
comprehensive  scope  of  this  legislation, 
a  further  short  period  of  extension  of 
curreht  controls  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce to  legislative  language  the  terms 
of  the  conference  agreement. 

The  conferees  have  in  good  faith 
worked  diligently  to  come  to  agreement 
with  the  President.  The  President's  rep- 
resentatives have  dealt  in  good  faith 
with  the  conferees.  The  extension  we 
seek  Is  not  for  purpose  of  delay  or  fur- 
ther time  for  compromise.  The  extension 
is  to  permit  the  already  agreed  upon 
compromise  to  be  implemented. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  the  Presi- 
dent can  accept  this  extension  and  will 
ultimately  sign  the  energy  bill  now  in  the 
process  of  final  drafting.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  me  that  this  ex- 
tension is  warranted,  responsible  and  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  Senate  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wsis 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  SATURDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER 15,  1975,  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  8841 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
Saturday,  November  15,  1975,  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8841)  to  extend  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  AUTHORIZE  COjERK 
TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM 
THE  SENATE  AND  THE  SPEAKER 
TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  NOTWITH- 
STANDING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  imtil 
Monday  next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  major- 
ity w^-hip  or  the  majority  leader  what  the 
program  for  the  conjing  week  is. 


Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield,  I  will  be  glad  to  re^>ond  to  the 
gentleman's  inquiry. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  week  of  November  17, 
1975,  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  we  will  have  the  Consent 
Calendar  and  the  following  suspensions, 
on  which  the  votes  will  be  postponed  un- 
til the  end  of  all  ."uspensions : 

H.R.  10284,  medicare  deadline  amend- 
ments; 

H.R.  8618,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  amendments;  and 

H.R.  10283,  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  amendments. 

H.R.  10561,  Fair  Credit  BiUing  Act 
amendments; 

S.  1245,  Alaska  highway; 

S.  364,  Forest  Service  roads; 

H.R.  9691,  review  of  certain  disability 
retirement  by  Secretary  of  Defense; 

S.  2114,  pay  of  nuclear  qualified  oflS- 
cers; 

H.R.  8089,  per  diem  expenses  of  serv- 
ice members  on  official  business; 

H.R.  9573,  60-days  pay  for  accrued 
service  leave; 

H.R.  9570,  sale  and  shipment  of  car- 
bonyl  chloride  by  Defense  Department; 

H.R.  5630,  Government  share  of  State 
boat  safety  programs; 

H.R.  6851,  retired  paiy  for  lighthouse 
service;  and 

H.R.  1535,  benefits  for  widows  of  light- 
house service. 

Then  we  will  take  up  H.R.  10481,  the 
Intergovernmental  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act,  otherwise  referred  to  Eis  the 
New  York  City  legislation  under  an  open 
rule  with  3  hours  of  debate.  We  will  take 
up  general  debate  only  on  Monday. 

Then  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  we  will  have  the  Private  Cal- 
endar, then  there  Is  one  suspension,  S.  6, 
education  of  handicapped  children  con- 
ference report,  followed  on  the  regular 
calendar  by  H.R.  10481,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Emergency  Assistance  Act,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  New  York  legislation. 

Then  we  will  teke  up  H.R.  10612,  tex 
reform,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

H.R.  8578,  restoration  of  Federal 
matehing  share  to  community  action 
agencies,  also  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  121,  quarterly 
adjustments  of  support  prices  for  milk, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

And  then,  H.R.  30,  Hell's  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

Conference  reports,  of  course,  as  the 
Members  know,  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  any  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 

I  would  like  to  announce  that  the 
House  will  adjourn  from  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  November  20,  until 
noon  Monday,  December  1. 

As  the  Members  can  see,  we  have  listed 
all  14  suspensions,  but  if  the  general  de- 
bate on  the  New  York  legislation  is  on 
for  Monday,  then  we  can  go  ahead  with 
the  general  debate  on  that  bill  and  ve 
will  not  necessarily  take  all  of  the  sus- 
pensions. We  will,  however,  take  up  at 
least  H.R.  10284,  H.R.  8618.  H.R.  10283, 
and  HM.  9691 
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We  will  announce  this  at  the  start  of 
the  day's  program  on  Monday.  The  other 
suspensions  In  that  case  would  be  de- 
layed until  after  the  Thanksgiving  recess. 
I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions that  the  gentleman  might  have. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  have  any 
thought  that  the  energy  conference  re- 
port will  be  up  for  next  week? 

Mr.  McPALL,  I  am  advised  that  It  will 
not  be  up  for  next  week. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
further  inquire  as  to  whether  we  have 
now  completed  all  of  the  business  for 
today  and  for  this  week? 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect, we  have. 

Mr.  BAUMAl^.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
California  did  tell  us  that  the  decision  as 
to  whether  we  will  take  up  all  of  the  sus- 
pensions, including  the  New  York  aid 
bill,  will  not  be  announced  until  Mon- 
day. It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  the  Members  could  not  be 
Informed  this  afternoon.  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  Members  would  probably 
like  to  make  plans  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  legislation  is  that  the  leadership 
plans  to  bring  up.  But  apparently  we  will 
not  know  this  until  Monday.  Why  can 
we  not  bring  up  the  New  York  aid  bill 
on  Monday,  why  caimot  we  know  this 
this  afternoon? 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  am  Informed  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  requested 
that  procedure.  As  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows,  there  are  negotiations  going 
on  on  the  New  York  aid  bill.  The  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  is  out  in  the  Rayburn 
Room  at  the  present  time  discussing  the 
matter.  The  President  and  his  staff  are 
talking  about  this.  There  are  continual 
negotiations  going  on  in  an  attempt  to 
remedy  this  very  Important  matter  to  the 
country.  It  could  be  that  further  negoti- 
ations may  be  necessary  and  that  we 
woiild  not  begin  the  general  debate  on 
Monday.  In  that  case,  of .  course,  we 
would  want  the  House  to  hafe  a  full  cal- 
endar so  we  have  listed  all  of  the  sus- 
pensions. If,  however,  the  debate  does 
start,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  go 
ahead  with  the  New  York  bill,  then  we 
will  not  have  to  delay  it  until  the  next 
day  and  I  think  it  would  be  preferable 
not  to  take  all  of  the  suspensions  because 
It  might  make  the  work  day  a  rather 
long  one. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  we  do,  indeed,  start 
general  debate  on  the  New  York  bill 
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Monday,  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  follow  it  through  the  full  3 
hours  of  debate  no  matter  how  late  that 
would  run? 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  believe  so,  I  can  say  to 
the  gentleman,  although  I  cannot  say  for 
siu-e  for  the  committee,  but  I  would  think 
that  this  would  be  the  most  reasonable 
course  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  4-day  week  next  week  and  other  impor- 
tant legislation.  We  ought  to  finish  it  by 
Monday  at  least  if  we  are  going  to  take 
it  up  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,   ^t  the 

gentleman  intends  to  knock  off  sol 

the  suspensions  in  order  to  get  to  the 
New  York  bill,  could  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise the  House  which  suspensions  would 
likely  be  knocked  off  the  calendar? 

Mr.  McPALL.  Those  other  than  the 
ones  that  I  read  previously.  I  read  them 
rather  fast.  Perhaps  I  should  read  them 
again.  We  will  take  up  at  least  Nos.  H.R. 
10284,  H.R.  8618,  H.R.  10283,  and  H.R. 
9691. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  So  that 
we  can  depend  on  four  suspensions,  and 
the  balance  would  depend  on  when  we 
get  through  with  the  first  four? 

Mr.  McPALL.  That  is  correct,  and  how 
quickly  we  can  start  the  debate.  As  the 
former  Speaker  of  this  House,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  used  to  say,  "I  assume  we  will 
play  it  by  ear  at  that  time." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  17,  1975 

Mr.    McPALL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 


WHAT  CITY  SERVICE  COSTS 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
called  out  of  the  room  and  I  fajled  to 
vote  on  H.R.  5512.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill. 


PROBLEMS    OF    BRINGING    RELIEF 
^EW  YORK  CITY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revisr  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
pointed  out  that  the  rapid  increase  in 
numbers  of  city  emplo.vees  contributed 
mightily  to  the  fiscal  demise  of  New 
York  City,  and  that  other  cities  would 
do  well  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
financial  wall. 

Today  I  would  like  to  point  out— using 
a  chart  from  Newsweek  magazine— that 
the  salaries  paid  to  city  employees  are 
high— some  of  the  highest  in  the  Nation, 
In  fact,  as  the  chart  shows.  Is  there  real- 
ly that  much  more  skill  required,  by  a 
sanitation  man  in  New  York  that  the 
New  York  man  makes  almost  double  the 
salary  in  Atlanta?  Surely  cost  of  living 
cannot  be  that  great.  Baltimore  is  not 
even  listed,  but  the  salary  for  a  police- 
man there  is  more  than  $5,000  lower  than 
in  New  York.  Are  the  police  problems  of 
New  York  that  much  more  difficult  or 
dangerous? 

The  questions  could  go  on  and  on  but 
the  point  is  clear:  New  York  pays  salaries 
that  other  city  goverrmients  wish  they 
could  afford.  In  fact,  these  other  cit- 
ies may  soon  be  able  to  do  so.  Why 
should  not  the  teachers,  patrolmen,  and 
other  employees  in  St.  Louis  or  San 
Francisco  demand  more  than  their  city 
can  pay — if  the  Federal  Government  will 
support  payment  beyond  what  local  citi- 
zens approve? 

This  leads  to  the  most  important  ques- 
tion of  all :  In  the  process  of  bringing  re- 
lief to  New  York  City,  wUl  the  rest  of 
the  country  use  money  that  might  other- 
wise be  used  to  improve  the  salaries  and 
working  conditions  of  public  employees 
in  their  own  city? 


I«.rt  01  N«.  York',  problem  Is  that  H  has  to  p.y  fbf  many  ,«vices  Li  orter  cities  get  help  in  providing.  But  even  when  county,  Stat,  and  Federal  aid  is  counted,  New  York's  per  capita  spendinj 

IS  far  higher  than  that  in  other  metropolitan  areas) 


City 


Police  and 
fire 


Health  and 
hospitals 


Education 


Public 
welfare 


Debt 
interest 


Pension 
fund 


other 


Total 


Wew  York... 

AtlMta 

Gkicilo..... 

Da^ofT. 

Los  Anceles.. 
Philadelphia. 


noo 

41 
69 
70, 

751, 
91 ' 


$151 
U 
30 
60 
51 
4S 


C9S 
245 
260 
241 
2M 
217 


}316 
10 
21 
26 
144 
18 


$66 

34 
24 
25 
IS 

41 


$88 

12 
14 
5 
21 
22 


$430 
252 
297 
266 
309 
294 


$1,446 
650 
715 
693 
875 
731 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census. 
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WHAT  CITY  WORKERS  GET 


[By  historic  standards,  New  York  City  employees  are  highly 
paid— but  militant  unions  have  won  even  higher  wages 
elsewhere.  Maximum  annual  salaries  in  major  cities  as  of 
Jan.  1,  19751 


Uni- 

Police 

formed 

Sanita- 

Teacher 

patrol- 

fire- 

tion 

(with 

City 

man 

fighter 

man 

New  York $15,650 

Atlanta 12,636 

Chicago 18,000 

Detroit 15,450 

los  Angeles 17,978 

Philadelphia 13,022 


$15,650  $14,840  $16,650 

11,622  7,657  13.136 

18, 000  13, 104  18, 340 

15,450  11.611  16,681 

17, 101  12, 622  13, 150 

13, 022  9, 143  16, 466 


Sources:  New  York   Municipal  Unions,   International  City 
Management  Association,  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 


STATEMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
WILLIAM  HARSHA  ON  THE  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
DESIGNATE  1976  "NATIONAL  BI- 
CENTENNIAL  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 
YEAR" 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  know,  I  have  long  been 
interested  and  active  in  the  highway 
safety  field.  My  concern  in  this  area  is 
dictated  to  my  firm  belief  that  thou- 
sands of  people  are  needlessly  killed  and 
maimed  each  year  in  highway  mishaps; 
and  that,  through  targeted  programs, 
we  can  make  significant  reductions  in  the 
accident/injury/death  toll.  That  was 
the  approach  we  took  in  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1973,  which  I  authored.  And 
that  was  the  approach  we  took  when  we 
adopted  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  which,  in  a  single  year,  helped  save 
9,600  lives. 

We  are  now  moving  into  the  Nation's 
200th  anniversary  celebration.  The  year- 
long event  will  result  in  tens  of  millions 
of  Americans,  making  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  trips,  to  participate  in  Bicen- 
tenninal   activities. 

Figures  vary,  but  estimates  for  visitors 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  alone  range  from 
20  to  60  million.  Philadelphia,  I  under- 
stand, is  girding  for  40  million;  and  Bos- 
ton for  60  million.  Other  localities 
around  the  country  expect  similar  in- 
fluxes. In  addition,  20  million  visitors 
from  abroad  are  predicted.  Virtually  all 
of  this  vast  throng  will  travel  on  the 
roadways  of  our  country,  some  or  all  of 
the  time. 

With  all  of  this  extra  travel  added  to 
the  normal  amount  done  by  Americans 
each  year,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  could 
be  approaching  a  crisis  year  in  highway 
safety.  The  more  people  on  the  road,  the 
greater  the  congestion.  The  greater  the 
congestion,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of 
traffic  accidents.  Clearly,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, unless  we  do  something  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  a  nationwide  campaign  to  focus  on 
highway  sarfety  during  1976,  there  is  a 
real  possihSlity  that  our  Nation's  200th 
birthday  celebration  could  be  marred  by 
the  worst  slaughter  of  our  history. 

The  central  and  unifying  theme  of  the 


Bicentennial  is  improving  the  quality  of 
life  in  America.  What  better  way  can  we 
do  that  than  by  launching  a  campaign 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  lives  of  those 
participating  in  Bicentennial  activities? 

Many  such  activities  have  been  plaimed 
for  the  forthcoming  celebration.  Most  are 
directed  towards  highlighting  significant 
events  in  our  Nation's  past. 

While  I  applaud  these  efforts,  I  believe 
the  Bicentennial  affords  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  addressing  and  overcoming 
problems  of  today.  And  few  stand  higher 
in  my  mind  than  reducing  the  accident 
and  injury  toll  on  our  highways  which 
each  year  kills  50,000,  maims  and  dis- 
ables many  times  that  number,  and 
exacts  a  fearsome  toll  in  people  and 
property  damages. 

These  figures  are  not  simply  numbers 
in  a  ledger  file  but  friends,  neighbors,  and 
loved  ones — many  of  whose  lives  were 
needlessly  extinguished.  They  were 
snuffed  out,  not  in  pursuit  of  individual  or 
national  advancement,  but  in  what  has 
become  an  accepted  consequence  of  life 
in  our  mobile  age — traffic  accidents. 

I  believe  we  should  use  the  Bicenten- 
nial year  to  do  something  about  the 
slaughter  on  our  highways.  A  carefully 
planned.  Bicentennial-oriented,  grass- 
roots effort  Involving  Americans  of  all 
races,  creeds,  nationaUties,  and  persua- 
sions can,  I  believe,  save  literally  thou- 
sands of  lives  in  1976  alone. 

The  basic  law  is  already  on  the  books. 
The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973  provides 
the  legislative  blueprint.  The  funds  to 
implement  it  have  already  been  allocated 
or  apportioned.  All  that  is  needed  Is  a 
vehicle  to  serve  as  a  focus  for  enlisting 
the  vast  energies  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  a  national  campaign  to  transform 
its  provisions  into  lifesavlng  realities. 

That  is  the  reason  I  have  Introduced  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to 
designate  1976  as  "National  Bicentennial 
Highway  Safety  Year".  This  resolution  is 
cosponsored  by  46  Members  of  the  House. 

Under  the  plan  set  forth  hi  the  Bicen- 
tennial resolution,  each  month  of  our 
Nation's  anniversary  would  concentrjite 
on  a  promising  area  of  highway  safety 
activity.  The  targeted  focus  of  each  of 
the  12  months  as  set  forth  in  the  resolu- 
tion is  as  follows: 

January — Safety  education. 

February — Signs  and  signals. 

March — Pavement  marking  and  de- 
lineation. 

April — Pedestrian  and  bicycle  safety. 

May — High  hazard  removal. 

June — Safety  belts  and  child  re- 
straints. 

July — Roadside  obstacle  elimination. 

Augiist — 55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit 
enforcement. 

September — Children's  safety. 

October — Safer  bridges. 

November — Railroad  crossing  protec- 
tion. 

December — Alcohol  and  problem 
drinkers. 

The  overall  aim  will  not  only  be  topro- 
mote  a  public  awareness  of  the  various 
aspects  of  safety  on  our  highways,  but  to 
Involve  people  In  specific  highway  safety 
activities.  ,    r 
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To  carry  out  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Bicentennial  Highway  Safety 
Year,  organizations  and  agencies  from 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  as 
well  as  Interested  individuals  and  com- 
panies, will  be  enlisted  to  sponsor  each 
of  the  12-month-long  campaigns.  Citi- 
zens for  Highway  Safety,  a  nonprofit 
organization,  is  serving  as  catalyst  and 
coordinator  of  this  lifesavlng  effort. 

With  individual  Americans  working  to- 
gether in  a  nationwide  campaign,  backed 
by  highway  safety  organizations,  public 
service  groups,  and  the  business  com- 
munity, the  National  Bicentennial  High- 
way Safety  Year  can  succeed  in  substan- 
tially reducing  the  slaughter  on  the  high- 
ways in  1976,  and  in  succeeding  years. 

But  time  is  short.  We  are  moving  into 
the  final  months  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  1976  will  soon  be  upon  us. 

On  behalf  of  its  46  cosponsors,  I  urge 
speedy  consideration  of  and  action  on 
this  lifesavlng  proposal. 


SIXTY-SEVEN  PERCENT  BACK  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  TAX  CUT  AND 
SPENDING   LIMITATION 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  which 
reports  that  two  out  of  three  Americans 
support  President  Ford's  efforts  to  cut 
taxes  and  spending.  In  the  light  of  the 
New  York  City  debacle,  I  urge  that  they 
read  it  carefully  and  heed  the  message 
this  nationwide  poll  delivers. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  425,  which 
I  Introduced  on  October  8,  and  which 
calls  for  Congress  to  move  in  that 
direction.  The  resolution  notes  that  the 
President  has  asked  for  a  tax  cut  of  $28 
billion,  and  that  further  Infiatlon  would 
take  the  benefits  of  a  cut  away  from  the 
American  people.  It  calls  for  total  budget 
outlays  during  fiscal  year  1977  of  not 
more  than  $395  billion. 

It  would  be  immoral  for  this  Congress 
to  pass  a  tax  cut,  without  taking  firm 
steps  to  curb  deficit  spending.  The  Amer- 
ican people  want  Congress  to  exercise  its 
fiscal  responsibilities. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  as 
follows: 

SrXTT-SEVEN     PEBCENT     TS     POLL     BACK     FOEO 

Plan  To  Cut  Taxes  akd  Spekdino 

Pbinceton,  N.J. — Two-thlKis  of  Americans 
ravor  President  Ford's  plan  to  cut  federal 
income  taxes  if  Congress  will  cut  spending 
by  a  similar  amount,  a  Oallup  Poll  survey 
Indicates. 

Republicans,  Democrats  and  independents 
alike  gave  majority  support  to  the  plan  In  a 
survey  conducted  Oct.  17  to  20  In  more  than 
300  localities  and  Involving  personal  Inter- 
views with  1.553  adults. 

The  questions  focused  on  the  principle 
involved  in  Mr.  Ford's  plan  and  not  specifi- 
cally on  the  $28  bUlion  tax  cut  and  the 
matching  reduction  In  federal  spending  that 
he  had  proposed. 

The  questions: 

"Have  you  heard  or  read  about  President 
Ford's  recent  proposal  to  cut  federal  inconM 
taxes  and  federal  spending?" 
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Eighty-two  percent  replied  In  the  affirma- 
tive. 

"President  Ford  has  proposed  that  federal 
Income  taxes  be  cut  if  Congress  will  cut 
spending  by  a  similar  amount.  Do  you  think 
tbls  Is  a  god  idea  or  a  poor  Idea?" 

The  results,  including  responses  both  from 
those  who  were  aware  of  the  proposal  and 
thoee  who  were  not : 

|ln  pcrcwit) 


Good 
idea 


Poor 
idea 


No 
opinion 


Nationwide 

Republicans 

Democrab 

Independents 

Informed  group 

Uninformed  group. 


67 

19 

14 

82 

10 

8 

&8 

25 

17 

70 

18 

17 

69 

19 

12 

60 

19 

21 

Another  survey,  taken  earlier  In  October, 
gave  further  evidence  of  the  public's  belt- 
tightening  mood.  In  this  case,  SS'^c  said  they 
would  vote  for  a  candidate  who  called  for  a 
reduction  In  the  number  of  federal  employes 
by  5%  each  year  for  the  next  four  years. 

Polling  was  conducted  Oct.  3  to  6,  with 
1,658  adults  interviewed  In  more  than  300 
communities. 

The  question: 

"If  a  candidate  for  Congress  ran  on  a  plat- 
form calling  for  a  reduction  In  the  number  of 
federal  employes  by  5%  each  year  for  the 
next  four  years,  would  you  be  inclined  to 
vote  for  him  or  against  him?" 

The  resulis: 


|ln  percent] 


Would        Would 
vote  vote  No 

for       against        opinion 


Nationwide 

Registered  voters. 

Nonregistered 

Republicans 

Democrats 

Independents 


53 

31 

16 

57 

30 

13 

42 

36 

22 

70 

23 

7 

46 

35 

19 

51 

32 
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THE  WORKING  PEOPLE:  STAKE  IN 
THE  ENACTMENT  OP  THE  JOBS 
CREATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kebsp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
work  force  has  a  vital  stake  in  what  hap- 
pens to  the  Jobs  Creation  Act. 

This  is  the  legislation  which  I  first 
Introduced  In  March  and  which  now  hao 
nearly  100  House  cosponsors  and  a  Sen- 
ate companion  measure  as  well. 

This  is  the  legislation  which  would  ac- 
celerate the  formation  of  the  investment 
funds  this  country  has  to  have  in  order 
to  get  our- economy  to  full  employment 
based  on  productive  Jobs,  not  tax-con- 
suming government  jobs. 

It  is  the  legislation  which  would  cre- 
ate 7.18  million  new  jobs — real,  produc- 
tive, private  sector,  taxpaying  joos — in 
the  first  year  of  its  enactment. 

But,  what  is  the  Congress  doing  to 
guarantee  its  enactment?  Very  little. 
Despite    its    sponsorship    by    over    100 

elected  representatives  of  the  people 

which  is  very  high  for  any  legislation— 
and  despite  the  public  support  for  it,  it 
has  been  all  but  ignored  by  the  House's 
tax  writing  committee. 

There's  no  credible  reason  for  this. 


According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
there  are  now  8,002,000  people  out  of 
work — an  unemployment  level  of  8.6 
percent.  The  Jobs  Creation  Act  would, 
by  contrast,  create  7,180,000  jobs. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  unemploy- 
ment— no  matter  how  good  the  economy 
was  doing — would  probably  never  go 
down  to  this  figure  of  less  than  1  percent. 
At  any  one  point  in  time,  there  are  al- 
ways those  in  transition  from  one  job  to 
another;  those  who  have  just  come  out  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  college,  or  high 
school  but  have  not  yet  found  a  job;  and 
there  are  wives  just  reentering  the  work 
force.  That  is  why  most  economists  sigree 
it  is  very  diflQcult  to  ever  get  imemploy- 
ment  down  below  3  percent. 

But,  the  point  is  this.  There  would  be  a 
job  available  for  everyone  who  wanted 
one. 

If  you  translate  this  7,180.000  potential 
first-year  new  jobs  figure  into  State  or 
local  terms,  its  impact  is  even  more  ap- 
parent. 

The  latest  figures  available  show  New 
York  State  unemployment  now  standing 
at  10.2  percent — 778,900  out  of  work.  The 
latest  figures  for  the  Buffalo  metropoli- 
tan area  show  12.7  percent  unemploy- 
ment—with 67,700  out  of  work.  The  best 
thing  to  do  about  this  unemployment  is 
the  Jobs  Creation  Act,  for  if  we  correlate 
those  national  figures  into  the  New  York 
State  and  Buffalo  metropolitan  area  sit- 
uations, we  could  see  a  reduction  in  un- 
employment in  New  York  State  of  698,- 
800 — down  to  80,100  unemployed;  and 
a  reduction  of  unemployment  in  the  Buf- 
falo area  of  60,750— down  to  only  6,950 
out  of  work. 

And,  of  course,  the  Jobs  Creation  Act 
would  continue  to  produce  even  more 
new  Jobs  after  the  first  year. 

Why  is  this  approach— the  Job  Crea- 
tion Act — the  one  which  Congress  should 
adopt  from  among  the  three  major  al- 
ternatives before  the  Nation— it,  the 
President's  rather  economically  risky  ex- 
penditure-and-tax  reduction  proposal, 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
reported  bill? 

There  are  two  ways  to  guarantee  pro- 
ductivity and  prosperity. 

On  one  hand,  the  workers  can  work 
harder  and  longer. 

On  the  other,  we  can  have  more  and 
better  tools. 

Given  those  two  options — and  with  a 
strong  persorlal  belief  that  every  Ameri- 
can wants  to  improve  our  standard  of 
living,  so  our  children  will  have  a  bet- 
ter life— I  have  been  at  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  renew  America's  commitment 
to  guaranteeing  enough  investment  capi- 
tal to  buy  the  tools  we  must  have  to  in- 
crease our  productivity  and  to  create 
jobs. 

Look  at  the  past  200  years — or  even  the 
past  100  years — of  our  history.  Compare 
the  standards  of  living  then  with  today. 
The  average  American  family  today  en- 
joys a  standard  of  living  which,  only  a 
century  ago,  was  not  dreamed  of.  The 
things  we  take  for  granted  today  were 
not  even  invented  then. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  men  and  wom- 
en were  working  12  to  16  hours  a  day  and 
6  or  more  days  each  week.  Child  labor  was 


common.  Horses  were  drawing  the  coal 
from  the  mines.  Electrical  power  was 
only  at  the  threshold  of  being  harnessed. 
The  internal  combustion  engine  was  in 
its  infancy.  Machines  were  only  begin- 
ning to  come  into  substantial  use.  And, 
the  use  of  these  machines  created  jobs; 
it  did  not  eliminate  them. 

Prosperity  reached  a  level  never  known 
in  the  world's  history.  Workers'  wages 
reached  a  level  unprecedented  in  any 
economy. 

This  happened  not  because  we  worked 
longer  or  harder — leisure  time  today  is 
unparalleled  in  any  society — ^but  because 
we  had  better,  more  efiBcient  tools. 

The  foundation  for  this  prosperity  was 
capital — the  funds  with  which  to  build 
plants  and  buy  and  replace  equipment. 
It  is  capital  and  its  system — capitalism— 
that  has  helped  more  than  any  other  fac- 
tor to  improve  our  standard  of  living. 
Without  that  capital,  the  American 
worker  would  not  produce  more  and  bet- 
ter things  per  hour  of  work  than  the  serfs 
of  feudal  days.  He  would  not  earn  more. 
And,  he,  like  them,  would  live  on  a  thin 
line  of  existence. 

All  measures  which  preclude  adequate 
capital  formation  or  even  cause  capital 
decumulation  are,  therefore,  both  anti- 
labor  and  antisocial  in  effect.  They  are 
antilabor  in  the  sense  they  destroy  or 
threaten  jobs.  They  are  antisocial  be- 
cause they  reduce  our  ability  to  resolve 
human  problems. 
Proof  of  this  abounds. 
James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  steam 
engine  which  started  to  revolutiftnize 
the  modem  world,  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  competitive  struggle 
to  make  a  better  engine  and  sell  if  for 
less,  did  more  to  take  women  arid  chil- 
dren out  of  the  coal  mines  and  off  the 
towpaths  of  the  canal  boats,  more  to 
take  children  out  of  the  factories,  than 
all  the  19th  century  social  activists  com- 
bined. Yet  Watt  would  be  unknown  to- 
day if  a  man  named  Matthew  Koulton 
had  not  risked  $150,000  of  capital  on 
Watt's  invention. 

Aluminum  was  so  exoensive  in  1870 
that  Napoleon  in  of  France  had  an 
aluminum  table  set  for  state  dinners,  for 
it  was  more  valuable  thar  gold.  Today, 
aluminum  is  found  in  all  American 
kitchens,  no  matter  how  humble. 

As  far  back  as  the  Second  World  War, 
it  was  estimated  that  electric  power  alone 
in  this  country  was  perfomting  the  work 
equal  to  the  labor  of  half  a  billion  men— 
500,000.000— working  8  hours  a  day— 4 
billion  man-hours  per  day.  It  would  be 
many  times  that  by  now. 

Just  100  years  ago.  it  took  a  week  to 
produce  the  same  amount  of  wheat  that 
today  can  be  produced  with  just  a  single 
hour  of  human  labor.  What  did  it?  The 
steel  plow,  tractor,  harvester,  better  seed 
and  cheap  transportation.  Coinciden- 
tally,  it  is  American  wheat  that  today  is 
asked  to  feed  those  nations  that  adopted 
the  anticapitalistic  views  of  Karl  Marx. 
The  Inventions  of  Edison,  Ford,  Whit- 
ney, McCormick,  Steinmetz,  and  all  the 
other  Industrial  inventors  of  the  age 
would  have  been  for  nothing,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Investment  capital  it 
took  to  get  those  Inventions  onto  the  pro- 
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duction  line  and  into  our  homes  and  fac- 
tories. It  has  been  more  and  better  tools, 
representing  capital  investment,  that 
has  made  the  difference  In  the  conquest 
of  starvation. 

Capital  is  the  key  to  tomorrow's 
growth,  as  much  as  it  has  been  to  our 
past  growth,  prosperity,  jobs  and  free- 
doms. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  one 
understands  just  how  workable  the  jobs 
creation  program  really  is. 

On  October  20  I  annoimced  to  the 
House  the  results  of  an  exhaustive  eco- 
nomic study  of  the  provisions  of  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act,  one  prepared  by  Norman 
B.  Ture,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  widely  respected  economic 
research  firms. 

That  study  concluded  that  in  the  first 
year  of  the  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
economic  activity  resulting  from  its  pro- 
visions would  generate  increases — over 
what  would  otherwise  occur — of  $151.4 
billion  in  the  gross  national  product,  $74.6 
billion  in  capital  outlays,  and  $5.2  bil- 
lion in  Federal  revenues.  The  second  year 
after  enactment  would  see  additional  in- 
creases of  $200.5  billion  in  GNP.  $77.9 
billion  in  capital  outlays,  and  $14.6  bil- 
lion in  Federal  revenue.  And,  the  third 
year  would  see  further  increases  of 
$248.9  billion  in  GNP,  $81.1  billion  in 
capital  outlays,  and  $25.2  billion  in  Fed- 
eral revenue.  These  are  real  increases, 
not  artificial  Increases  resulting  from  in- 
flation. 

How  would  this  increase  over  a  3-year 
period  of  $600.8  billion  in  real  GNP  af- 
fect employment  and  real  wages?  If  all 
of  the  increased  productivity  goes  into 
employment — that  is,  if  there  is  no  in- 
crease above  the  trend  rise  in  real 
wages — there  would  be  increases  in  em- 
ployment above  trend  of  8.7  percent  in 
1975.  10.6  percent  in  1976.  and  12.4  per- 
cent in  1977.  These  percentage  figures 
translate  into  7.180  million  new  jobs  in 
the  first  year  of  enactment.  9  million  new 
jobs  in  the  second  year  of  enactment, 
and  10.9  million  new  jobs  in  the  third 
year  of  enactment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  all  the  increased 
productivity  goes  into  higher  real 
wages — that  is,  there  is  no  increase 
above  the  trend  rise  in  employment — 
there  would  be  increases  in  real  wages 
above  trend  of  8.2  percent  in  1975.  10.3 
percent  in  1976,  and  12.1  percent  in 
1977.  These  percentage  figures  mean  al- 
most $2,000  additional  real  income  for 
every  employee  in  each  of  the  3  years. 

Since  some  of  the  increased  produc- 
tivity would  create  new  jobs  and  some 
would  result  in  higher  real  wages,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  act  would  generate  mil- 
lions of  new  jobs  and  substantial  gains 
above  the  trend  rise  in  real  wages.  These 
millions  of  new  Jobs  would  be  real  Jobs 
resting  on  a  larger  and  stronger  capital 
base.  They  would  be  productive  jobs, 
tax-generating  jobs  instead  of  tax-con- 
suming jobs.  By  generating  full  employ- 
ment the  act  would  eliminate  unemploy- 
ment-related Government  expenditures, 
tlius  further  reducing  the  deficit. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  create  mil- 
lions of  new  reil  jobs.  Jobs  that  are 
meaningful  productive  work.  Jobs  which 


do  not  result  from  sharing  the  work,  but 
which  result  from  creating  new  work, 
jobs  which  are  not  just  another  form  of 
Federal  transfer  payment  that  benefits 
the  recipient  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
come of  others,  but  jobs  which  result 
from  the  creation  of  new  income. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why  the  Nation, 
New  York  State,  and  western  New  York 
needs  this  Congress  to  enact  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act. 


"VOTES  FOR  THE  FIRST  LADY" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  gratified  to  see  in  last 
Monday's  Washington  Post  that  Betty 
Ford  is  one  of  the  most  popular  first 
ladles  ever  to  occupy  the  White  House. 
According  to  a  nationwide  Harris  survey, 
Betty  Ford  has  the  support  of  from  64 
to  70  percent  of  adults,  as  reflected  by 
their  agreement  with  recent  statements 
she  has  made.  The  article  concludes  that, 
Betty  Ford  has  a  wide  and  deep  follow- 
ing In  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

This  is  a  judgment  with  which  I  heart- 
ily concur — an  assessment  which  became 
especially  apparent  to  me  a  week  ago, 
when  it  was  my  pleasure  to  accompany 
President  Ford  on  a  trip  to  Boston.  The 
President  was  cheered  resoundingly  as 
his  motorcade  moved  through  the  streets 
of  Boston,  with  members  of  the  "jean 
generation"  enthusiastically  in  the  fore- 
front. As  his  motorcade  passed  through 
the  academic  areas  of  the  city,  word 
spread  that  the  President's  car  was  ap- 
proaching, and  large  numbers  of  young 
people  18-25  lined  the  streets,  applaud- 
ing the  entourage  with  great  warmth. 

Part  of  this  warmth  must  be  attributed 
to  the  personality  of  Betty  Ford,  who  has 
among  her  most  ardent  supporters  young 
people  under  30.  Her  openness  and  frank- 
ness, her  understanding  of  young  per- 
sons'concerns,  and  her  advocacy  of  equal 
rights  for  women  are  attributes  which 
endear  her  to  the  yoimg.  and  to  many 
older  persons  as  well.  Basically,  she 
comes  forth  to  the  American  people  as  an 
individual  in  her  own  right — whether 
one  agrees  or  not  she  must  be  respected 
as  a  woman  with  an  identity  of  her  own 
Obviously,  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  truly  regard  her  as  a  "first" 
lady. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  enclose  for  my  col- 
leagues a  copy  of  the  article,  "Votes  for 
the  First  Lady."  which  appeared  in  the 
November  10  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post: 

Votes  for  the  P*tRST  Laot 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

Whatever  President  Ford's  problems  with 
the  public.  Betty  Ford  has  now  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  wives  of  a  President  to 
occupy  the  White  House. 

On  the  controversial  statements  made  by 
Mrs.  Ford  recently,  the  public  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  backs  her  up  decisively: 

— A  60-27  per  cent  majority  agrees  with 
Mrs.  Ford  when  she  said  "she  would  not 
be  surprised  If  her  daughter  bad  an  affair." 
Among  young. people  under  30,  a  solid  76-11 


per  cent  agree  with  her,  and  among  people 
between  30  and  50,  a  64-25  per  cent  majority 
agrees.  However,  among  people  50  and  over, 
only  a  narrow  44-42  per  cent  plurality  agrees. 

By  64-23  per  cent,  a  sizable  majority  also 
supported  Mrs.  Ford  when  she  said  "If  her 
daughter  were  having  an  affair,  she  would 
want  to  know  if  the  young  man  were  nice  or 
not."  Again,  the  division  between  the  young 
and  old  is  decisive.  A  73-14  per  cent  majority 
of  the  18-29  age  group  is  for  her,  eis  is  a  67-21 
•per  cent  majority  of  the  30-49  age  group.  But 
a  smaller,  54-31  per  cent  majority  of  people 
50  and  over  support  her  on  this  issue. 

— On  her  favoring  "passage  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  on  women's  rights,"  Mrs. 
Ford's  stand  meets  with  the  agreement  of  a 
substantial,  70-15  per  cent  majority.  Women 
agree  with  the  flrst  lady  on  the  E.R.A.  by 
73-15  per  cent,  compared  to  a  68-15  per  cent 
majority  of  men  who  do. 

To  test  the  reception  given  Mrs.  Ford  on 
her  controversial  statements,  the  Harris  Sur- 
vey asked  a  cross-section  of  1,519  adults  na- 
tionwide : 

"Do  you  tend  to  agree  or  disagree  with 
Mrs.  Betty  Ford  when  she  said  (Read  List)  ?" 

STATEMENTS  MADE  BY  MRS.  FORD 


Agree 

Disagree 

Not  sure 

She  (avors  passage  ot  the 

equal  rights  amendments 

on  women's  rights 

70 

15 

15 

She  would  not  be  surprised  it 

her  daughter  had  an  affair. 

GO 

27 

13 

If  her  daughter  were  having 

an  affair,  she  would  want 

to  know  if  the  young  man 

23 

13 

were  nice  or  not 

64 

Although  public  support  for  Mrs.  Ford's 
recent  statements  is  decisive  and  firm,  the 
pattern  of  backing  she  receives  Is  highly 
significant.  Most  solidly  behind  the  flrst  lady 
are  people  who  live  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts,  residents  of  big  cities  and  the  sub- 
urbs, young  people  under  30,  those  who  have 
had  some  college  education,  professional  and 
executive  types,  union  memt>ers,  people  with 
incomes  of  $15,000  and  over,  those  who  have 
a  liberal  political  phUosophy  and  political  In- 
dependents. Par  Jess  in  support  of  the  flrst 
lady  are  those  who  live  In  the  South,  small 
town  and  rural  residents,  people  who  are  60 
and  over,  skilled  labor,  blacks,  low-income 
people  and  conservatives. 

By  and  large.  Mrs  Ford  Is  supported  most 
by  those  segments  of  the  public  who  are 
least  likely  to  back  her  husband  In  the  1976 
election.  By  the  same  token,  she  finds  her 
least  support  among  those  who  are  apt  to 
back  the  President,  the  more  conservative, 
small-town  and  rural  residents,  and  the 
elderly. 

A  political  conclusion  that  might  be  drawn 
is  that  Mrs.  Ford's  statements  probably  did 
not  help  her  husband's  cause  with  the  activ- 
ist conservatives  in  the  Republican  party, 
whom  Mr.  Ford  Is  trying  to  court  In  his 
battle  with  former  Ctov.  Ronald  Reagan.  But 
Mrs.  Ford's  outspoken  statements  have  won 
support  from  those  younger  and  more  inde- 
pendent elements  In  the  electorate,  who  are 
indispensable  to  her  husband  in  a  contest 
for  the  White  Hoxise  next  fall.  In  short.  Betty 
Ford  has  a  wide  and  deep  following  In  the 
mainstream  of  Amerlctui  life,  and  surely 
must  be  Judged  a  solid  asset  to  her  husband 
In  the  White  House. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM— 
THE  MOST  NONRESPONSIVE  .FED- 
ERAL AGENCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition 
to  being  the  most  wsistef  ul  and  the  most 
extravagant  agency  in  our  Government, 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  doubtless  the  most 
unresponsive  agency  in  meeting  requests 
for  information  from  the  Congress  about 
its  activities.  While  Dr.  Bums  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  make  a  great  verbal  show  of 
cooperation  diu-ing  legislative  hearings, 
when  it  comes  right  down  to  providing ' 
Congress  with  information,  it  is  another 
matter. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  examples  of 
the  game-plajring  engaged  in  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  keep  information 
about  their  operations  as  confidential  as 
possible. 

HOW     ITDCH    DO    FEDKEAL    RESERVE    EMPLOYEES 
MAKZT 

During  the  summer  of  1973,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  requested  from  Dr.  Bums 
a  list  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  who  receive  salaries  of  $20,000 
or  more  and  a  comparison  of  those  fig- 
ures with  their  1971  salaries.  The  com- 
mittee was  preparing  to  hold  hearings 
on  a  bill  which  would  provide  for  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  audit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  committee 
needed  this  information  in  hand.  In 
September  1973,  Dr.  Bums  provided  in- 
complete information — numerical  break- 
downs by  each  of  Uie  12  Federal  Reserve 
District  banks  with  details"  on  only  the 
highest  ranking  officers. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  legislation, 
October  3,  1973.  we  verbally  requested 
the  detailed  information  from  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Member  George  Mitchell. 
We  did  not  receive  it. 

On  June  7,  1974 — only  a  week  after 
Dr.  Bums  and  his  allies  had  succeeded  in 
watering  down  the  legislation  on  the 
House  floor — I  again  wrote  the  Fed 
pointing  out  that  we  were  still  waiting 
for  the  information.  Dr.  Bums  responded 
on  June  25,  promising  cooperation,  asked 
that  the  names  be  kept  confidential,  and 
said  it  only  involved  about  1,000 
employees. 

Dr.  Bums  even  suggested  that  the 
publication  of  such  a  list  might  lead  to 
kidnappings  or  robberies  due  to  the 
"sensitive  positions"  of  the  officials 
Involved. 

On  August  9,  1974,  I  wrote  back  to 
Dr.  Bums  pointing  out  that  public  em- 
ployee salaries  plus  all  congressional 
employee  salaries  are  public  information, 
and  asked  once  again,  that  we  be  fur- 
nished the  list.  Dr.  Bums  responded  on 
Augxist  23,  that  Federal  Reserve  em- 
ployees have  sensitive  positions,  that  he 
did  not  want  to  release  their  names;  but 
promised  a  list  of  salaries. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  your  salary  is  public 
information,  my  salary  Is  public  informa- 
tion. Each  of  our  employees'  salary  Is 
public  information.  Dr.  Bums'  salary  Is 
public  Information.  But  E>r.  Bums  says 
that  because  of  the  sensitive  positions  in- 
volved In  my  request,  he  does  not  want 
to  release  the  names  of  his  employees 
who  make  more  than  $20,000  a  year. 
Finally,     on     December     19.     1974— 


18  months  after  the  original  request — 
Dr.  Burns  condescended  to  send  up  a 
list  of  almost  1,500  employees,  by  title, 
who  receive  $20,000  or  more  of  public 
funds  in  salaries  each  year. 

Some  facts  about  the  list: 

All  12  of  the  Federal  Resei-ve  district 
bank  presidents  draw  salaries  larger 
than  the  compensation  paid  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Seven  of  the  twelve  regional  bank  pres- 
idents are  at  salary  levels  above  those 
set  for  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

In  nine  of  the  districts  for  which  there 
is  comparison  data  available,  these  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  presidents  increased 
their  salaries  more  than  15  percent  be- 
tween 1971  and  1974. 

THE  BALKT  WITNESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  people  think  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  they  think  of  Dr.  Bums 
and  that  is  the  way  he  likes  it — except  In 
some  cases — particularly  when  it  comes 
to  explaining  in  public  why  he  does  not 
want  the  Federal  Reserve  to  be  audited. 
I  do  not  blame  him — it  is  an  indefensible 
position.  ' 

Dr.  Bums  is  a  frequent  congressional 
witness  and  commentator.  He  can  be 
foimd  any  day  talking  about  New  York 
City,  the  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, monetary  policy  the  effect  of  the 
Russian  wheat  sale  on  American  prices. 
He  willingly  appears  before  many  fo- 
nuns — congressional  committees,  univer- 
sity audiences — he  even  appeared  on  No- 
vember 11  before  the  Republican  confer- 
ence of  the  U.S.  House  to  discuss  current 
topics  informally.  He  travels  to  univer- 
sities to  give  introspective  speeches — 
with  great  advance  billing  from  the 
flacks  at  the  Federal  Reserve  about  the 
importance  of  the  upcoming  "statesman- 
like" nature  of  his  address. 

But.  earlier  this  year,  when  the  Do- 
mestic Monetary  Policy  Subcommittee 
asked  Dr.  Bums  to  appear  as  a  witness  on 
a  new  bill  to  require  an  audit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System — a  bill  with  120  co- 
sponsors  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives— we  ran  into  a  stonewall. 

Dr.  Bums  was  asked  on  April  12  to  ap- 
pear as  a  witness  on  the  upcoming  hear- 
ings. He  replied  on  April  16  that  there 
were  physical  limitations  on  what  he 
could  do  and  suggested  Governor  Mitch- 
ell as  a  witness.  On  April  24.  we  again 
requested  Dr.  Burns'  appearance.  On 
April  25.  he  again  declined  and  suggested 
Governor  Mitchell.  Since  he  seemed  to 
have  such  a  tight  schedule.  I  wired  Dr. 
Bums  on  April  26  asking  him  when  It 
would  be  convenient  for  him  to  appear 
and  telling  him  we  would  comply  with  his 
schedule.  On  April  28,  Dr.  Bums  replied 
that  he  had  examined  his  schedule  and 
still  could  not  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee and  again  told  us  we  should 
have  Governor  Mitchell.  We  gave  him 
one  last  chance  that  same  day  and,  on 
April  29.  when  he  again  refused,  the  sub- 
committee decided  to  go  ahead  with  Gov- 
ernor Mitchell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  reasons  for  wanting 
Dr.  Bums  to  appear  on  this  bill  were 
clear.  He  had  lobbied  extensively 
throughout  1973  and  1974  to  defeat  this 
bill  in  the  last  session.  As  this  year  got 


imderway,  and  the  nimiber  of  cosponsors 
grew,  Dr.  Bums  Initiated  a  lotterwrlting 
campaign  against  the  bill  from  within 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and.  once 
again,  from  his  banker  allies.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  he  did  not  want  to  testify. 
He  might  have  had  to  answer  questions 
about  his  role  In  this  operation.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  Dr.  Bums  finally  conde- 
scended to  appear  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  last  month  to  testify 
on  the  audit — 6  months  after  the  House 
subcommittee's  final  request  for  his 
testimony. 

THERE    IS    A    FED    IN    TOUR    FUTURE 

During  our  subcommittee's  hearings  on 
the  bill  to  require  an  audit  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  Ralph  Nader,  a  witness, 
mentioned  that  there  existed  a  study  en- 
titled "Scenario  for  the  Year  2000,"  pre- 
pared-by  the  Cleveland  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  which  envisioned  a  massive  power 
grab  by  the  Federal  Reserve  of  every 
single  baiiking  and  regulatory  function 
they  could  think  of.  The  subcommittee 
stafif  requested  a  copy  of  the  "Scenario" 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  staff  on  April 
24.  On  May  23,  Governor  Mitchell  sent 
up  a  copy  of  the  "Scenario"  with  a  letter 
stating  that,  "the  document  In  no  way 
represents  an  official  position  of  either 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland"  and 
asked  that  It  not  be  entered  In  the  hear- 
ing record. 

We  learned  later  that  the  document 
provided  by  the  Fed  was  not  complete 
and  on  June  9  submitted  a  series  of  ques-' 
tions  to  Governor  Mitchell  regarding 
woi*  on  the  "Scenario"  papers.  On  June 
17,  Governor  Mitchell  replied  that  some 
of  the  questions  had  been  referred  to 
the  Cleveland  Bank  for  answers.  We 
wrote  again  on  July  22,  asking  for  a 
response  and  Governor  Mitchell  finally 
sent  up  the  information  on  August  21, 
1975. 

Now  that  Is  4  months  from  start  to 
finish  on  a  request  regarding  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  was  being  considered 
and  marked  up  in  both  our  subcommit- 
tee and  in  the  full  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  Committee.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve's response  came  2  full  months  after 
the  full  Banking  Committee  had  reported 
out  the  bill. 

WHAT    YOU   AS   A    CO.VSUMER    CAN    EXPECT   FROM 
I'HE    FELERAL    RESERVE 

EKirlng  President  Nixon's  Ill-fated 
wage-price  controls  program,  a  weak- 
kneed  voluntary  compliance  program  was 
Initiated  called  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
est and  Dividends.  Dr,  Bums  took  on 
the  chairmanship  of  this  committee  seek- 
ing voluntary  restraint  over  Interest  rates 
and  dividends.  During  the  course  of  the 
program,  the  Fed  regularly  surveyed  a 
selected  number  of  banks  requesting  con- 
sumer Interest  rate  Information.  The  CID 
then  summarized  the  Information  and 
published  the  average  rate  on  a  selected 
number  of  loans,  an  average,  which  inci- 
dentally, always  went  up  imder  the  "vol- 
untary" program. 

Consumers  Union — a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation which  publishes  Consumer  Re- 
ports— requested  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve the  individual  bank  answers  so  they 
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could  publish  them  and  give  consamers 
a  chance  to  seek  competitive  rates  in- 
their  cities.  The  Federal  Reserve  re- 
fused. 

In  September  1973,  Consumers  Unlcm 
filed  a  suit  against  the  Federal  Reserve 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
to  receive  the  individual  data.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  responded  to  the  suit  claim- 
ing that  the  information  was  confidential 
because  they  had  assured  the  participat- 
ing banks  that  it  would  be.  In  December 
1973,  while  the  suit  was  pending,  the 
Federal  Reserve  surveyed  the  participat- 
ing banks  asking  whether  the  banks  con- 
sidered information  on  credit  card  loans 
to  be  confidential;  73.7  percent  stated 
that  it  was  not  confidential.  But  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  never  informed 
the  court  that  it  had  taken  this  survey 
nor  did  it  inform  the  court  of  the  results. 

In  May  of  1974,  the  U.S.  district  court 
held  that  all  of  the  information  Consum- 
ers Union  had  requested  was  in  fact  In 
the  public  domain,  was  not  confidential, 
and  must  be  made  publicly  available  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve— anticonsumer  as  always — imme- 
diately obtained  a  stay  of  judgment 
pending  an  appeal  and  did  indeed  file 
an  appeal. 

In  November  1974,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals remanded  the  case  to  the  district 
court  for  further  findings,  and  during 
January  through  March  of  this  year,  the 
.parties  to  the  suit  continued  negotia- 
tions. Consumers  Union  obtained  the  in- 
formation independent  of  the  suit  and 
published  it  in  its  March  issue. 

And  how  did  Mr.  Bums  react  to  the 
fact  that  consumers  now  had  the  ability 
to  comparison-shop  among  financial  in- 
stitutions in  their  home  cities  for  the 
best  interest  rate?  He  called  in  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  to  find  the 
source  of  the  leak  of  its  "confidential" 
Information,  and  forced  an  employee  of 
the  Fed  to  resign. 

But  what  happened  then?  Congress  did 
not  reply  happily  to  the  massive  overkill 
involved  in  this  case  and  it  appears  that 
Dr.  Burns  finally  realized  that  he  hswi 
overstepped  his  bounds.  And  finally, 
after  almost  2  years  of  protracted  strug- 
gle to  provide  consumers  with  the  infor- 
mation, the  Federal  Reserve  started  to 
release  some  of  the  information  from 
this  survey — but  not  all. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  supported  by  the  American 
taxpayer.  Some  of  the  tangible  results  of 
these  tax  payments  for  the  American 
consumer  are:  First,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment collects  data  and  tells  Ameri- 
cans the  pollution  count  on  automobiles, 
enabling  them  to  make  a  better  choice; 
second,  the  Federal  Government  collects 
data  and  makes  tests  and  lets  the  Amerl- 
ican  people  know  the  nicotine  and  tar 
content  of  tobacco  products;  and  third, 
the  Federal  Government  collects  infor- 
mation on  mileage  on  American  automo- 
biles and  lets  the  American  gpople  know 
so  they  can  shop  more  wisely.  Now  why 
would  a  Federal  agency  use  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  to  collect  data  and 
then  use  more  of  that  tax  money  to  fight 
law  suits  concerning  the  release  of  that 
data  when  It  can  be  used  by  the  Ameri- 


can people  to  shop  wisely  if  they  want  to 
borrow  money? 

WHAT   THE   CONGRESS   CAN   EXPECT   FROM   THE 
FEDERAL     RESERVE 

Since  the  Consumers  Union  contre- 
temps, the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Monetary  Policy  has  requested  more  de- 
tailed information  on  interest  rates 
which  banks  pay  their  depositors  on 
savings  and  time  deposits.  These  requests 
have  met  with  only  a  partial  response. 
The  Federal  Reserve  has  determined  that 
some  of  this  data  is  secret.  Now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tlxis  information  Is  to  be  used 
by  the  subcommittee  in  furtherance  of 
its  responsibilities  assigned  to  it  by  the 
House.  But  the  Federal  Reserve  has  de- 
cided that  neither  the  subcommittee,  nor 
the  Congress,  nor  the  people  are  going  to 
get  this  information  without  further 
struggle.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  once 
again  using  the  shroud  of  confidentiality. 

WHY    THE    BANKS     LOVE    THE     FEDERAL    RESERVE 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Grover- 
nors  is  playing  games  again  with  the 
Congress  and  with  the  public's  right  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  this  tax-sup- 
ported agency. 

Under  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  the  power  to  grant  or  deny  bank 
holding  company  acquisition  requests — 
but  they  conduct  these  proceedings  in 
secret.  But  this  year,  an  open  hearing 
was  held  because  a  consumer  advocate 
requested  one.  Did  the  Federal  Reserve 
take  this  opportunity  to  ask  many  ques- 
tions publicly — or  call  witnesses?  No. 
They  were  content  for  the  most  part  to 
sit  back  and  watch  the  public  proceed- 
ings. And  when  the  hearings  are  over, 
the  doors  will  close  once  again  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  decision  will  be 
made  in  secret. 

I  have  tried  to  open  that  door  a  crack 
by  requesting  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
their  staff  analysis  of  bank  holding  com- 
pany applications  and  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  "public"  file  is  available, 
but  that  confidential  Information  pro- 
vided by  the  banks,  and  staff  analysis  of 
this  data  would  not  be  made  available. 
We  had  also  written  several  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  district  banks  on  this  sub- 
ject area  and  Dr.  Bums  informed  me 
that  for  purposes  of  his  rulings,  he  con- 
sidered the  Federal  Reserve  district 
banks  "staff"  and  thus  had  ordered  them 
not  to  comply  with  the  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  had 
enough  trouble  with  questionable  bank 
regulatory  procedures  and  enough  diffi- 
culty trying  to  find  out  what  is  going  on 
in  the  application  of  legislation  which  we 
have  passed. 

STONEWALLING    ON    OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  legislative  reor- 
ganization adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Congress  Is  to  strengthen 
Its  oversight  responsibilities.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  effectively  shut  us  out. 
If  one  can't  examine  the  procedures,  one 
cannot  find  If  an  application  has  moved 
faster  than  another;  if  undue  pressure 
was  applied;  the  reasons  for  having  a  re- 
jection reconsidered  affirmatively — In 
short,  procedures  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
are  too  "sensitive" — too  sacrosanct — to 
be  reviewed  by  ordinary  mortals. 


BLOCKING    AN     AUDIT 


Despite  all  of  Dr.. Bums'  efforts,  a  bill 
providing  for  a  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
did  pass  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Monetary  Policy  in  May  and  did  pass  the 
full  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  in  June.  But  the  lobbying  by 
the  Fed  did  pay  off  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee  where  the  bill— H.R.  7590— 
was  postponed  indefinitely.  But  we  have 
filed  a  discharge  petition  on  the  bill  and 
hope  to  bring  it  to  the  floor. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  of  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  is 
holding  hearings  on  similar  legislation  in 
the  Senate. 

DO     NOT    LET    THE    SUN    SHINX 

Dr.  Bums  has  lost  additional  ground 
hi  holding  on  to  the  Fed's  supersecrecy 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  Despite  all  of 
his  efforts  and  a  last-minute  att«npt  to 
amend  his  agency  out  of  its  coverage,  the 
Senate  on  November  6,  adopted  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act — 
which  very  simply  calls  on  congressional 
committees  and  Government  agencies  to 
hold  their  meetings  out  In  the  open. 

This  legislation  will  cover  all  Govern- 
ment agencies.  But  guess  who  tried  to  re- 
move his  agency  from  the  act's  coverage? 
You  guessed  it.  I  am  hawjy  to  say  Uiat 
Dr.  Bums'  amendment  was  defeated  on 
a  recorded  vote  of  57  to  36. 

But  Dr.  Bums  has  not  given  up.  He  Is 
ovel-  on  the  House  side  this  week  trying 
to  convince  Members  that  the  work  of  his 
agency  is  too  "sensitive";  too  compli- 
cated; too  important — to  let  the  public 
known  what  it  Is  doing. 

THE     PUBLIC     WILL     PREVAIL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
trend  is  against  Dr;  Bums.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  in  Congress  will  finally 
shed  some  light  on  this  most  important 
Agency. 


IS  THE  FBI  VIOLATING  THE 
PRIVACY  ACT? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Abzug)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974,  which  went  into  effect  on 
September  27,  1975.  requires  all  Federal 
agencies  to  publish  notice  of  the  exist- 
ence of  record  systems  which  they  main- 
tain on  hidivlduals.  The  intent  of  tliis 
provision  was  to  insure  that  citizens  be 
made  aware  of  all  Federal  records  main- 
tained on  them  and  that  the  existence 
of  all  secret  files  be  revealed.  The  first 
purpose  of  the  act,  which  originated  In 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  In- 
formation and  Individual  Rights  which 
I  presently  chair,  was  stated  to  be  to 
"permit  an  individual  to  determine  what 
records  pertaining  to  him  are  collected, 
maintained,  used,  or  disseminated  by 
agencies."  Although  various  systems  of 
records,  such  as  CIA  and  law  enforce- 
ment systems,  are  exempt  from  the  ac- 
cess provisions  of  the  act,  no  system  Is 
exempt  from  the  requirement  that  all 
agencies  must  report  "the  categories  of 
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Individuals  on  whom  records  are  main- 
tained In  the  sjrstem." 

Accordingly,  I  was  perplexed  by  the 
filing  of  the  FBI  In  the  Federal  Register 

on    August    27,    1975,    which    basically 
listed  a  single  "FBI  Central  Records 
System."  It  was  known,  for  example, 
that  the  FBI  maintained  an  "adminis- 
trative Index"  of  persons  who  were  be- 
lieved to  pose  a  political  threat  to  the 
Nation.  This  system  Is  the  successor  to 
the  "secxirity  index"  which  the  FBI  dis- 
continued when  Congress  repealed  the 
emergency  detention  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  We  also 
recently  learned  that  the  FBI  maintains 
something  called  the  "agitator  Index" 
and  Indexes  called  the  "key  activist"  and 
"key  extremist"  and  the  "stop  index"  and 
the    "computerized    telephone    niunber 
me." 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  other  such  in- 
dexes does  the  FBI  maintain?  We  shall 
never  know  unless  the  FBI  is  required 
to  comply  with  the  Privacy  Act.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  I  requested  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  supply  me  with  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  FBI  is  complying  with 
the  Privacy  Act  in  failing  to  separately 
list  Indexes  such  as  the  administrative 
Index.  The  opinion,  which  is  set  forth 
below,  concludes  that  the  FBI  Is  required 
by  the  Privacy  Act  to  publish  clear  no- 
tice of  the  existence  of  a  system  of  rec- 
ords such  as  the  "administrative  index." 

On  Tuesday,  November  18,  1975,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Informa- 
tion and  Individual  Rights  will  be  hold- 
ing a  hearing  on  FBI  recordkeeping  pro- 
cediures,  including  compliance  with  the 
Privacy  Act.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  inquire 
of  the  FBI  at  that  time  as  to  what  steps 
It  intends  to  take  to  adequately  set  forth 
Its  many  different  systems  of  records  on 
Individuals.  If  satisfactory  responses  are 
not  forthcoming,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  subcommittee  to  consider  legislation 
to  correct  this  loophole. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  In  room  2247 
of  the  Raybiun  Building,  beginning  at 
9  a.m. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Library  of  Congress  Congreselonal 

Research      Service,      Washington,      D.C., 

Nov.  11, 19761 

To:  House  Government  Information  and  In- 
dividual  Rights    Subcommittee.    Attn: 
Ted  Jacobs. 
Prom:   American  Law  Division. 
Subject:   WhethM*  Justice  Department  Pro- 
vided  Notice  of   Existence   of   Security 
Risk   Pile   Adequate   to   Meet   Require- 
ments of  "Privacy  Act  of  1974." 
ThU  wUl  refer  to  your  request  of  Octo- 
ber 29,   1976,  In  which  you  asked  whether 
the  Jtistlce  Department  Is  required  by  the 
•'Privacy  Act  of  1974"  (Pub.  L.  93-679,  De- 
cember 31.  1974,  88  Stat.  1896,  6  UJS.C.  sec. 
552a)     to    provide    notice    In    the    Federal 
Register  of  the  existence  of  what  they  de- 
scribe as  an  "administrative  Index"  of  per- 
sons believed  to  pose  a  threat  to  national 
security. 

The  "Privacy  Act"  requires  each  agency 
maintaining  a  system  of  records,  ar.ang 
other  things  not  relevant  to  this  report, 
to  publish  at  least  annually  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  "notice  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  the  system  of  records"  which 
shall  Include  factors  such  as  the  name  and 
location  of  the  system,  categories  of  indi- 


viduals whose  records  are  maintained  In  the 
system,  categories  of  records  maintained  in 
the  system,  routine  uses  to  which  the  rec- 
ords are  put,  and  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  agency  with  regard  to  storage,  re- 
trlevablUty,  access,  retention  and  disposal 
of  the  records.  5  U.S.C.   }652a(c)(4). 

The  existence  of  the  "index  "  was  disclosed 
to  the  House  ClvU  Liberties  Subcommittee 
In  a  memorandum  by  P3.I.  Director  Clar- 
ence M.  Kelley  declassified  and  released  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  CX:tober  22,  1975.  The 
system  contains  the  names  of  more  than 
1200  persons  who  were  described  as  having 
"exhibited  a  willingness  or  capability  of  en- 
gaging in  treason,  rebellion,  sabotage, 
espionage,  assassination  of  government  of- 
ficials, terrorism,  guerilla  warfare  or  other 
acts  which  would  result  In  Interference  with 
or  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  national,  state 
or  local  government."  New  York  Times, 
October  23,  1976,  p.  13;  Washington  Post, 
October  24,  1975,  p.  A2,  quoting  from  FBI 
Memorandum. 

The  Justice  Department  did  not  provide 
separate  notice  for  this  "administrative  in- 
dex" in  Its  annual  "Notices  of  Systems  of 
Records"  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  August  27,  1975.  In  accordance  with  the 
requirementa  of  Sec.  3(e)  (4)  of  the  "Privacy 
Act"  (6  DJ3.C.  sec.  562(e)(4)).  The  Depart- 
ment has  claimed  that  since  these  records 
are  duplicates  of  some  of  the  records  con- 
tained in  the  larger  "P3.I.  Central  Records 
System,"  it  is  not  a  separate  system.  It  Is 
contended  that  since  notice  was  given  of  the 
central  files  system  from  which  all  security 
rtsk  records  were  acquired  (see  40  Fed.  Reg. 
33768,  August  27,   1975),  the  "Privacy  Act" 
notice  requirement  had  been  fulfilled  and  a 
separate  notice  need  not  be  given  to  dupli- 
cates of  part  of  the  system  and  the  special- 
ized security  risk  index  with  which  portions 
of  the  whole  file  could  be  retrieved. 

An  examination  of  a  description  of  the 
types  of  records  Involved,  the  language  and 
history  of  the  "Privacy  Act",  and  the  au- 
thoritative interpretation  of  that  Act  pro- 
vided by  the  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  the  Budget  for  implemen- 
tation of  the  Act*  indicate  that  the  Justice 
Department  is  required  by  the  "Privacy  Act" 
to  publish  clear  notice  of  the  existence  of  the 
system  of  records  listing  persons  considered 
to  pose  a  danger  to  the  national  security  even 
though  the  records  comprising  the  system 
are  also  included  in  the  notice  "F3.I.  Central 
Records  System."  As  will  be  shown  by  this 
memorandum,  this  list  meets  the  Act's  defi- 
nition of  a  system  of  records  which  is  Inade- 
quately described  In  the  notice  for  the  "Cen- 
tral Records  System." 

The  so-called  "index"  is  comprised  of 
cards  on  which  are  printed  the  names,  back- 
ground information,  file  numbers  and  alleged 
activity  in  which  the  individual  Is  engaged 
which  provide  the  rationale  for  defining  the 
subject  as  a  security  threat.  The  individual 
cards  would  clearly  be  "records"  under  the 
"Privacy  Act "  since  each  one  is  "a  collection 
or  grouping  of  information  about  an  individ- 
ual that  Is  maintained  by  an  agency,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  his  .  .  .  crimi- 
nal or  employment  history  and  that  contains 
his  name,  or  the  identifying  number 
or  other  identifying  particular  assigned  to 
the  Individual  .  .  ."  5  U.S.C.  sec.  552a(a)  (4). 
The  security  file  would  also  constitute  a  "sys- 
tem of  records"  under  the  Act — "a  group  of 
any  records  under  the  control  of  any  agency 
from  which  Information  is  retrieved  by  the 


•Sec.  6  of  the  "Privacy  Act"  requires  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  "develop 
guidelines  and  regulations  for  the  use  of 
agencies  in  Implementing  the  provisions  of 
section  552a  of  title  5,  United  States  Code" 
and  to  "provide  continuing  assistance  to  and 
oversight  of  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  such  section  by  agencies." 


name  of  the  Individual  or  by  some  identify- 
ing  number,  symbol,  or  other  Identifyl.ig  par- 
ticular assigned  to  the  individual."  5  U3.c 
sec.  652a(a)(5).  Even  if  the  records  could 
only  be  retrieved  from  the  central  file,  the 
existence  of  an  index  alone,  with  which 
those  records  involving  security  risks  could 
be  segregated  from  the  larger  collection, 
would  constitute  a  system  of  records. 

Since  this  information  is  clearly  covered 
by  the  "Privacy  Act,"  the  crucial  remaining 
issue  Is  whether  this  system  of  records  is  a 
separate  system  requiring  separate  notice  or 
is  merely  part  of  the  "F.B.I.  Central  Records 
Systems."  If  the  records  are  determined  to 
be  only  a  component  of  the  larger  central 
records,  then  a  determination  would  have  to 
be  made  as  to  whether  the  published  notice 
adequately  described  this  component. 

Although  the  agencies  are  given  wide  dis- 
cretion in  defining  what  constitutes  a  sepa- 
rate system,  the  fact  that  aU  of  the  records  la 
one  system  were  derived  from  another  system 
does  not  necessarily  mean,  as  the  Justice 
Department  asserts,  that  the  smaller  collec- 
tion of  records  is  not  a  separate  system.  The 
OMB  guidelines  conclude  that — 

The  puipo8e(s)  of  a  system  is  the  most 
important  criterion  in  determining  whether 
a  system  is  to  be  treated  as  a  single  system 
or  several  systems  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  If  each  of  several  groupings  of  agency 
records  is  used  for  a  unique  purpose  or  set 
of  purposes,  .  .  .  each  may  appropriately  be 
treated  as  a  separate  system.  40  Fed.  Ree 
28962-28963  (July  9,  1975) . 

The  Federal  Register  notice  of  the  "P.BJ. 
Central  Records  System"  in  which  the  secu- 
rity system  is  purported  to  be  included  pro- 
vides some  evidence  that  the  security  list 
is  distinctive  from  the  other  files  in  the 
Index.  The  categories  of  individuals  Included 
in  the  Central  system  are  described  as: 

a.  Individuals  who  relate  in  any  manner 
to  official  F.BJ.  investigations  including,  but 
not  limited  to  suspects,  victims,  witnesses 
and  close  relatives  and  associates  that  are 
relevant  to  an  investigation. 

b.  Applicants  for  and  current  and  former 
personnel  of  the  F.B.I.  ...  or  persons  related 
to  personal  matters. 

c.  Applicants  for  and  appointees  to  sensi- 
tive positions  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  persons  .  .  .  considered  relevant 
to  the  investigation. 

d.  Individuals  who  are  the  subject  of  un- 
solicited information,  who  offer  unsolicited 
information,  request  assistance,  and  make 
inquiries  concerning  record  information,  in- 
cluding general  correspondence.  .   .  . 

e.  Individuals,  associated  with  administra- 
tive (derations  or  services  including  .  .  . 
contractors. . . . 

Only  one  of  the  above  categories,  "a",  would 
encompass  the  type  of  record  Included  in  a 
"security  watch  system."  As  can  be  seen 
above,  category  "a"  Includes  a  wide  range 
of  criminal  suspects,  convicts,  victims  and 
witnesses.  The  kidnapper,  bank  robber  and 
their  victims  and  witnesses  to  their  crimes. 
In  most  cases,  would  differ  substantially  from 
the  1200  persons  who,  because  of  character- 
istics that  P.B.I.  believes  make  them  danger- 
ous to  the  national  security,  can  be  accessed 
from  the  central  records  for  special  forms 
of  political  surveillance  or  other  treatment 
distinctive  from  other  types  of  suspects. 

The  unique  characteristics  of  the  subjects 
of  the  national  security  threat  list  are  em- 
phasized by  the  origins  of  this  system  which 
clearly  demonstrate  that  it  was  created  for 
a  unique  purpose  that  sets  it  apart  from 
other  criminal  or  personnel  files.  Its  nu- 
clexis  was  developed  prior  to  1971  when  the 
F3.I.  maintained  a  detention  list  of  per- 
sons who,  under  the  authority  of  the  "In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1960,"  Ch.  1024,  tlUe 
n,  i  100-116.  64  Stat.  1019,  Sept.  23.  1950, 
would  be  subject  to  Incarceration  In  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  The  Justice 
Department  has  claimed  that  this  index  was 
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discontinued  in  September,  1971,  after  that 
Act  was  repealed,  but  some  F£.I.  sources 
have  said  that  names  In  the  old  system, 
which  at  Its  peak  contained  as  many  as 
15,000  names,  were  included  In  the  present 
index.  See  New  York  Times,  supra.  Even 
though  present  law  no  longer  provides  qw- 
clflc  authority  for  the  incarceration  of  per- 
sons thought  to  pose  a  national  security 
threat  in  case  of  a  national  emergency.  Di- 
rector Kelley's  memorandum  to  the  House 
Committee  stated  that  the  security  threat 
system  was  maintained  and  continuously  re- 
vised and  updated  to  provide  "a  record  of 
Individuals  who  would  merit  close  Investi- 
gative attention  pending  legal  steps  by  the 
President  to  take  further  action"  If  there 
was  a  national  emergency. 

The  hearings,  primarily  by  the  Senate 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  and  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee, 
reports  and  debate  that  preceded  enactment 
of  the  "Privacy  Act  of  1974"  made  abun- 
dantly clear  Congress'  concern  over  the  ef- 
fect of  secret  files  on  the  rights  of  individu- 
als who  could  not  even  know  that  potentially 
damaging  Information  existed  and  was  being 
widely  disseminated,  much  less  challenge  In- 
formation believed  to  be  erroneous.  In  the 
"Privacy  Act,"  Congress  specifically  foiind — 
in  order  to  protect  the  privacy  of  Individu- 
als identified  in  information  systems  main- 
tained by  Federal  agencies,  it  is  necessary 
and  proper  for  Congress  to  regulate  the  col- 
lection, maintenance,  use,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  by  such  agencies,  sec. 
2(a)(5). 

The  first  purpose  of  the  Act  was  stated  to 
be  to: 

permit  an  individual  to  determine  what  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  him  are  collected,  main- 
tained, used,  or  disseminated  by  such  agen- 
cies; sec.  2(b)  (1). 

For  this  reason,  although  many  sensitive 
systems,  such  as  CIA.  and  law  enforcement 
systems,  are  exempt  from  requirements  such 
as  those  permitting  an  individual  to  see  his 
own  record,  no  system  is  exempt  from  the 
notice  requirements  of  section  3(e)(4)(B), 
the  requirement  that  all  agencies  must  re- 
port "the  categories  of  individuals  on  whom 
records  are  maintained  in  the  system." 

The  OMB  guidelines  clearly  recognize  the 
piupose  of  the  notice  requirement  when  they 
state: 

Agencies  should  keep  in  mind  that  a  major 
purpose  of  the  Act  Is  not  the  restructuring 
of  existing  systems  of  records,  but  rather  the 
publicizing  of  what  those  systems  are  and 
how  they  are  used.  40  Fed.  Reg.  28963 
(July  9, 1975) . 

Congress  showed  particular  sensitivity  to 
and  concern  over  record's  that  could  be  con- 
sidered to  endanger  First  Amendment  rights. 
See.  for  example  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
Hearings  on  S.  2318,  "The  Freedom  from 
Surveillance  Act  of  1973."  93rd  Cong.,  2nd 
Bess.,  April  9,  10,  1974.  The  "Privacy  Act" 
specifically  prohibits  the  maintenance  of  rec- 
ords "Describing  how  any  Individual  exer- 
cises rights  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment unless  expressly  authorized  by  stat- 
ute ...  or  unless  pertinent  to  and  within  the 
scope  of  an  authorized  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivity." sec.  3(e)  (7) . 

Even  though  F.B.I.  Director  Kelley's  memo- 
randum to  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee denied  that  subjects  were  included  in  the 
security  system  solely  because  of  their  stated 
opposition  to  Government  policies  or  because 
of  their  membership  in  a  subversive  orga- 
nization, it  is  likely  that  a  person's  political 
views  or  associations  would  have  some  infiu- 
enre  over  whether  he  was  included  in  the 
system.  The  old  security  index  was  reported 
by  the  Times  to  have  at  one  time  contained 
the  names  of  virtually  all  known  members  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  Communists  included  in  the  orig- 
inal system,  it  Is  likely  that  many  members 


of  the  Communist  Party  are  still  included  in 
the  system.  While  the  maintenance  of  na- 
tional security  file  may  be  Justifiable  as  a 
law  enforcement  activity.  Congress'  sensi- 
tivity to  this  type  of  political  intelligence 
file  would  Indicate  an  intention  that  clear 
notice  be  provided  of  its  existence. 

While  the  OMB  guidelines  would  permit 
"a  large  complex  of  records"  to  be  treated  as 
a  single  system,  they  specify  that  the  "no- 
tice and  the  procedures  may  be  considerably 
more  complex"  than  if  each  small  grouping 
of  records  were  treated  as  a  separate  system. 
40  Fed.  Reg.  28962  (July  9,  1975).  The  nojlce 
given  does  not  provide  the  necessary  specific- 
ity. The  fact  that  one  could  read  the  notice 
and  not  suspect  that  records  are  maintained 
within  this  system  on  persons  who  are  under 
surveillance  as  security  risks  shows  that  the 
notice  does  not  meet  the  function  of  alerting 
the  public  to  existing  systems  and  of  inform- 
ing Congress  so  that  its  regulatory  function 
with  regard  to  such  personnel  information 
can  be  preserved.  Since  this  type  of  record 
may  be  more  subject  to  abuse  than  most 
routine  personnel  files  and  is  clearly  distinct 
from  other  systems  of  records  included  In  the 
Central  Records,  separate  notice  would  be 
desirable.  As  a  minimum,  the  law  would  seem 
to  require  that.  If  the  Jiistice  Department 
were  to  continue  to  treat  aU  these  records 
as  a  unified  system,  a  much  clearer  and  de- 
tailed notice  be  issued,  if  not  a  separate 
notice. 

E.   JEKEMT   HtTTTON, 

Legislative  Attorney. 


LABOR  SECRETARY  SUPPORTS  ON- 
SITE  CONSULTATION  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  8618,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  to 
provide  a  much-needed  program  of  Fed- 
eral on-site  consultation  will  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Monday,  November  17,  1975,  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

The  Manpower.  Compensation,  and 
Health  and  Safety  Subcommittee,  which 
I  chair,  conducted  31  days  of  oversight 
hearings  on  OSHA  since  its  enactment 
in  1970  and  devoted  4  days  in  July  1975, 
to  the  specific  subject  of  jobsite  con- 
sultation. Many  public  witnesses  includ- 
ing the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  endorsed  the  bill. 
In  addition,  120  Members  of  Congress 
have  sponsored  onsite  consultation  bills. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  I  received  today  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Honorable  John 
Dunlop,  endorsing  H.R.  8618.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  Secretary's  view  that 
OSHA  cannot  be  successful  unless  em- 
ployers receive  adequate  information  on 
their  responsibilities  imder  the  act. 

H.R.  8618  will  give  employers  in  every 
jurisdiction  the  right  to  have  onsite  con- 
sultation. These  services  will  only  be 
rendered  on  a  voluntary  request  by  the 
employer.  Currently,  employers  in  22 
jurisdictions  are  imable  to  obtain  con- 
sultation. H.R.  8618  is  needed  to  rectify 
this  inequitable  situation. 

H.R.  8618  carefully  separates  consul- 
tation personnel  from  Inspectors  and  it 
in  no  way  diminishes  the  enforcement 


provisions  of  OSHA.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  amendment  will  strengthen  the  act, 
assist  employers  to  voluntarily  comply 
and  thereby  protect  the  lives  and  health 
of  their  workers. 
The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

UJS.   DXPABTMXNT  Or  liABOR, 

Washington,  November  14,  1975. 
Hon.  DoMnncK  V.  Danikls, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Manpower, 
Compensation,  and  Health  and  Safety, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  Chairman:  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  reiterate  my  support  of  HJl.  8618 
which  would  amend  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide  additional 
consultation  and  educational  services  to 
employers. 

In  my  view,  the  OSHA  program  cannot 
be  successful  tmless  employers  receive  ade- 
quate Information  on  their  responsibilities 
under  the\Act.  WhUe  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  the  past  baa  tmdertaken  a  num- 
ber of  educational  programs,  and  we  hope 
to  expand  these  in  the  months  to  come,  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  employers,  particularly 
small  employers,  should  receive  on-site  con- 
sultation services  to  Inform  them  of  the 
appUcation  of  OSHA  standards  to  their 
workplaces.  At  the  present  time,  20  Jurisdic- 
tions are  providing  on-site  consultation  serv- 
ice \mder  approved  State  plans;  an  addi- 
tional 14  Jurisdictions  are  implementing 
such  programs  under  section  7(c)(1)  agree- 
ments with  the  Department  of  Labor.  How- 
ever, on-site  constiltation  la  not  avaUable 
to  employers  In  the  remaining  22  Jurisdic- 
tions. It  U  manifestly  unfair  that  employers 
in  these  JurUdlctions  are  not  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  receive,  at  their  places  of 
business,  the  advice  needed  to  help  inform 
them  of  their  responsibilities  under  the 
Act. 

H.R.  8618  would  fill  this  vacuum  by 
authorizing  Federal  on-site  consultation 
and  thus  assuring  that  consultation  advice 
was  available  on  an  equitable  basis  through- 
out the  Country. 

Let .  me  emphasize  that  Federal  on-site 
consultation  is  but  one  means  for  providing 
employers  with  Information  on  applicable 
OSHA  standards.  As  I  have  already  indicated, 
the  States  have  an  important  role  to  play 
in  this  area,  both  under  State  plans  and 
7(c)(1)  agreements.  And,  other  Federal 
educational  activities,  such  as  seminars  and 
meetings  away  from  the  worksite  and  the 
distribution  of  easily  understandable  ex- 
planations of  standards  should,  and  wUl,  be 
implemented  on  an  expedited  basis. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  EtH.  8618. 
Sincerely, 

John  T.  Dxtnlop, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  WILLIAM  H. 
WALKER  m  AS  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  President  Ford  has 
nominated  a  midsouthemer  from  west 
Tennessee  for  the  post  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment. William  H.  Walker  m's  experi- 
ence as  a  resident  of  the  Middle  Soutti 
where  there  is  a  concentration  of  coun- 
tryside areas  in  need  of  a  wide  array  of 
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assistance  to  achieve  comprehensive 
community  development  should  make 
him  unlqiiely  equipped  to  comprehend 
the  problems  and  needs  facing  the  people 
of  the  countryside. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  disappointed  with 
the  performance  of  this  administration 
and  the  past  one  in  working  toward  full 
Implementation  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  The  time  has  come  for 
itsss  rhetoric  and  more  dedicated  per- 
formance. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  disillusioned  with 
the  ability  of  their  Government  to  deal 
with  the  problems  before  us. 

The  greatest  challenge  of  the  seventies 
Is  that  of  making  our  Government  live 
t«)  to  its  commitment  to  balanced  na- 
tional development  and  revitallzation 
of  the  countryside. 

I  stand  ready  to  work  with  the  person 
who  takes  up  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Rural  Development  in 
an  effort  to  see  that  countryside  citizens 
get  equitable  treatment  in  the  use  of 
Federal  resources. 


November  14,  197$ 


ZIONISM  IS  NOT  RACISM 

(Mr.  SElBERLma  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  times  in  one's  life  when  he  is  con- 
fronted with  actions  so  outrageous  and 
irrational  that  It  Is  difficult  to  find  words 
even  to  express  his  sense  of  shock  and 
disbelief.  The  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  equating  Zionism  with 
racism  is  such  an  event. 

Ever  since  its  formation  30  years  ago, 
I  have  been  an  active  supporter  of  the 
United  Nations.  Even  though  I  recognized 
its  weaknesses.  I  believed— and  I  still  be- 
lieve—that it  is  the  best  hope  for  even- 
tually realizing  man's  age-old  dream  of 
peace  on  Earth.  I  was  a  cofounder  of  the 
Akron  Chapter  of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation, and  have  been  active  for  many 
years  in  the  efforts  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  United  Nations.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  have  continued  to 
be  active  in  that  cause,  as  my  votes  and 
my  work  in  Congress  clearly  indicate. 

I  believe  my  personal  record  will  also 
show  a  lifelong  opposition  to  racism  of 
every  kind.  I  was  proud  to  serve  for  4 
years  in  World  War  n  in  the  struggle 
against  the  most  monstrous  racist  phi- 
losophy ever  to  rear  its  head,  a  philos- 
ophy that  resulted  in  the  barbarous  mur- 
der of  over  6  million  people  solely  because 
of  their  Jewish  race. 

I  can  remember  only  too  clearly  the 
weeks  after  VE  Day  In  May  of  1945,  when 
the  true  horror  of  Nazi  racism  was 
burned  Into  the  conscience  of  millions. 
After  2Vi  years  in  wartime  Europe,  I  had 
become  somewhat  inured  to  sights  of 
death  and  destruction.  But  as  the  terrible 
visions  of  the  concentration  camps,  the 
gas  chambers,  the  mass  graves,  and  the 
rotting  bones,  unfolded  before  the  world, 
as  I  talked  to  some  of  the  few  survivors—^ 
many  of  them  still  living  skeletons — I  ex- 
perienced a  terrible  sense  of  depression.  I 
wondered  whether  there  was  hope  for 


mankind  if  human  beings  could,  in  the 
name  of  a  nation  or  a  race,  sink  to  such 
depths  of  depravity  in  their  treatment  of 
their  fellow  beings.  And  I  wondered  how 
mankind  could  redeem  this  terrible  blot 
on  our  history. 

'While  in  this  downcast  state  one  eve- 
ning, I  opened  the  Bible  and  my  eyes  fell 
by  chance  on  a  passage  I  had  never  read 
before.  It  was  from  the  37th  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Ezeklel.  Let  me  quote  it  to 
you: 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me.  and 
carried  me  out  In  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
and  set  me  down  In  the  midst  of  the  valley 
which  was  full  of  bones,  and  caused  me  to 
pass  by  them  round  about;  and.  behold,  there 
were  very  many  in  the  open  valley;  and,  lo, 
they  were  very  dry.  And  he  said  unto  me. 
Son  bf  man,  can  these  bones  live?  And  I 
answered.  O  Lord  God.  thou  Knowest.  Again 
ho  said  unto  me.  Prophesy  upon  these  bones : 
and  say  unto  them.  O  ye  dry  bones,  hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God 
unto  these  bones.  Behold,  I  will  cause  breath 
to  enter  Into  you.  and  ye  shall  Uve.  And  I  wUl 
lay  sinews  upon  you,  and  will  bring  up  flesh 
upon  you.  and  cover  you  with  skin,  and  put 
breath   in   you,   and   ye   shall   live;    and   ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  So  I  proph- 
esled    as    I    was    commanded.    And    as    I 
prophesied,  there  was  a  noise  and.  behold,  a 
shaking,  and  the  bones  came  together,  bone 
to   its   bone.   And   when   I   beheld,   lo,   the 
sinews  and  the  flesh  came  up  upon  them, 
and  the  skin  covered  them  above,  but  there 
was  no  breath  in  them.  Then  said  he  unto 
me,  Prophesy  unto  the  wind,  prophesy,  son 
of  man.  and  say  to  the  pind.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  Ood:    Come  from   the  four  winds,   O 
breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that 
they  may  live.  So  I  prophesied  as  he  com- 
manded me.  and  the  breath  came  into  them 
and  they  lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet.' 
an  exceedingly  great  army. 

Then  he  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man.  these 
bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel;  behold 
they  say.  Our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope 
Is  lost;  we  are  cut  ofT  on  our  part.  There- 
fore, prophesy  and  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  Ood:  Behold.  O  my  people.  I  will 
open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  up 
out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  the 
land  of  Israel.  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  when  I  have  opened  your  graves 
O  my  people,  and  brought  you  up  out  of  your 
graves.  And  shall  put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and 
ye  shall  live,  and  I  shall  place  you  in  your 
own  land;  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  the 
Lord,  have  spoken  it.  and  performed  it.  saith 
the  Lord. 

I  can  hardly  convey  to  you  my  sense  of 
astonishment.  It  was  as  though  the  au- 
thor of  that  very  passage,  written  mil- 
lennia ago,  had  foreseen  in  ahnost  precise 
detail  the  events  that  had  been  brought 
about  by  Nazi  racism.  These  same  events 
gave  rise  to  the  irresistible  movement  by 
surviving  Jews  to  return  to  the  land  of 
Israel. 

Last  spring,  I  stood  in  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  the  magnificent  Moslem  mosque 
built  1.300  years  ago  over  the  rock  on 
which  it  is  said  Abraham  offered  to  sac- 
rifice Isaac.  As  a  follower  of  Christ  I 
accept  the  teachings  of  the  great  Jewish 
prophets  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  foUowers  of  Mohammed  do 
likewise.  And  I  say  to  them.  "Is  not  Zion- 
ism but  an  expression  of  the  long-denied 
but  rightful  longing  of  Jewish  people  to 
be  restored  to  a  place  among  the  family 
of  nations?" 

How  can  anyone  who  reads  the  Old 
Testament  or  who  studies  history  deny 


the  historic  relationship  between  Jewish 
national  culture  and  the  land  of  Israel? 
The  fact  is  that  of  all  national  groups 
the  Jews,  who  have  suffered  for  centuries 
from  anti-Jewish  racism,  have  every- 
where been  foremost  in  the  efforts  to 
wipe  out  racism.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
the  same  wave  of  humanism  that  pro- 
duced Zionism  also  produced  the  drive 
that  ended  colonialism  almost  every- 
where in  the  world  in  the  years  follow- 
ing World  War  n. 

The  question  remains,  "What  is  to  be 
done  in  the  wake  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly resolution?"  Clearly  every  reasonable 
effort  must  now  be  made  to  reverse  this 
misguided  action.  If  it  is  not  reversed 
it  will  set  back  the  recent  promising  ef- 
forts toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East  it 
wiU  undermine  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  aid  to  many  developing 
nations,  and  It  will  weaken  the  United 
Nations  at  a  time  when  it  needs  to  be 
strengthened. 

I  think  it  must  also  be  said  that  the 
resolution  on  Zionism  also  reveals  the 
urgency  of  moving  toward  a  settlement  of 
the  remaining  issues  that  are  blocking 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  issue  of 
the  Palestinians  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
difficult  one,  and  also  obviously  the  one 
that  gave  rise  to  the  antl-Zionlsm  resolu- 
tion. 

One  can  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  refusal  of  Israel  to  negotiate 
with  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Orga- 
nization or  other  groups  of  Palestinians 
who  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of 
Israel  to  exist.  Such  refusal  was  for  many 
years  the  stumbling  block  in  developing 
more  peaceful  relations  between  Israel 
and  Egypt.  Progress  came  about  only 
after  Egypt  accepted  the  permanent 
existence  of  Israel. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  Palestin- 
ians will  follow  Egypt's  example.  One  can 
also  hope  that  the  Israel  Government 
will  be  flexible  In  dealing  with  this  issue. 
It  may  well  be  that  an  Israel  expression 
of  willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  Pal- 
estinian Liberation  Organization  would 
be  met  by  an  equivalent  response.  It  is 
certainly  worth  trying.  The  mere  fact 
of  negotiations  could  constitute  de  facto 
recognition  by  the*  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization  of  Israel's  statehood,  and 
a  repudiation  by  deed  of  the  posture  that 
equates  Zionism  with  ultimate  evil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  there 
are  forces  in  this  world  who  do  not  want 
a  peace  settlement  In  the  Middle  East. 
Undoubtedly  they  are  behind  this  effort 
to  use  the  antl-Zlonism  resolution  to  in- 
flame emotions  and  undo  the  program 
that  has  already  been  made  toward  a 
Middle  East  settlement.  The  same  forces 
would  like  to  see  a  weak  and  ineffective 
United  Nations.  The  last  thing  we  should . 
do  is  to  fall  into  the  trap  that  they  have 
tried  to  create. 

"Hie  resolution  passed  by  the  House 
unanimously  condemning  the  general 
assembly  resolution  wisely  refrained 
from  directing  retaliatory  action.  It  Is 
a  time  for  cool  heads.  It  Is  a  time  to 
continue  In  the  course  we  have  started 
with  the  Sinai  agreement.  It  Is  a  time 
for  reaffirming  our  common  humanity 
with  all  peoples  and  reminding  those 
who  supported  the  shameful  antl-Zlonlst 
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resolution  that  In  'so  doing  they  have 
demeaned  the  principles  they  professed 
to  serve  and  degraded  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  noble  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded. 

The  best  answer  to  antl-ZIonism  is  to 
continue  to  work  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


CONGRESS:     ITS    OWN    SATURDAY 
NIGHT  MASSACRE 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  ahd  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  House  had  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  various  reforms  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission.  These  changes 
served  to  weaken  the  clout  of  that  Com- 
mission which  was  established  to  pro- 
tect all  Members  and  the  public  from 
a  repeat  performance  of  some  of  the 
politics  of  a  few  years  ago.  We  have  been 
criticized  on  these  votes,  and  rightfully 
so.  I  am  submitting  this  article  which 
reflects  upon  these  recent  votes.  I  think 
it  is  of  interest  to  all  of  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
November  S,  1975] 
CONOBESs:  Its  Own  Satttbdat  Nioht  Massacse 
(By  BoBCoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Congress  Is  tearing  a  doaen 
pages  from  the  worst  political  crimes  of 
Watergate  and  Is  putting  them  to  work  for 
Itself! 

It  Is  a  sly,  crude,  crass,  and  morally  cor- 
rupt operation. 

By  a  series  of  actions — one  at  a  time  so 
the  public  won't  catch  on  too  quickly — 
Congress  is  setting  out  to  paralyze  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  to  prevent  It  from 
effectively  enforcing  the  new  campaign- 
spending  law. 

The  congressmen  don't  care  how  strictly 
the  commission  enforces  its  rules  against 
presidential  candidates  as  long  as  It  can  be 
kept  from  enforcing  them  against  the 
Incumbent   congressmen. 

They  want  to  get  out  from  under  the 
law — and  are  showing  that  they  have  the 
gall  to  do  so. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  only  solid, 
significant,  meaningful  post-Watergate  po- 
litical reform  Is  being  scuttled  by  the  House 
and  Senate.  Perhaps  they  never  wanted  it 
In  the  first  place.  At  least  they  knew  how 
to  draft  It  so  that,  when  the  public  heat 
for  reform  had  waned,  the  law  would  self- 
destruct  whenever  Congress  pushed  the 
button. 

Congress  Is  now  beginning  to  push  the 
button.  Here  Is  how  It  works: 

It  Imbedded  into  the  law  a  sly  provision 
which  enabled  either  house  to  nullify  any 
regulation  which,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  it 
wanted  neglected. 

Congress  has  done  this  twice  In  the  last 
few  days. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  ruled 
unanimously  that  during  the  two  years  prior 
to  an  election  each  Senator's  so-called  "office 
funds,"  which  are  contributed  by  constitu- 
ents, not  by  the  government,  must  be  re- 
ported to  thfe  commission  as  campaign 
expenditures. 

R«member  the  "Nixon  fund,"  which  nearly 
got  Nixon  thrown  off  the  1952  Republican 
ticket?  And  also  the  "Dodd  fund"  which  got 
Connecticut  Senator  Thomas  Dodd  a  vote  of 
censure  and  brought  about  his  defeat  In  the 
next  election?  Now  nearly  every  senator  has 
such  a  fund  and  Is  making  sure  that  he  can 


use  it  as  he  wishes  anytime  he  wishes  by 
placing  it  beyond  the  oversight  of  the 
commission. 

Thus  the  first  time  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  acted  to  enforce  the  law.  Con- 
gress stopped  It  in  Its  tracks.  It  said,  in  ef- 
fect, don't  touch  me! 

Then,  when  the  election  commission  di- 
rected, as  prescribed  In  the  law,  that  all 
congressional,  presidential,  and  state  candi- 
dates file  their  campaign  finance  reports  with 
the  commission.  Congress  opted  itself  out. 
By  a  vote  of  257  to  146.  the  House  canceled 
the  commission  ruling  and  decided  that  Con- 
gress would  do  no  such  thing.  The  House 
refused  to  come  under  the  law  and  arranged 
to  have  its  members  file  their  campaign  fi- 
nance reports  with  its  own  clerk. 

The  congressmen  want  to  be  sure  they 
have  time  to  "correct"  their  reports  and  also 
to  look  over  the  data  submitted  by  their 
campaign  opponents. 

What  Congress  has  done  Is  that,  after 
creating  in  the  glow  of  Watergate  reform 
an  Independent  agency  to  enforce  a  stiff 
campaign  financing  law.  It  Is  now  proceed- 
ing to  make  It  Impossible  for  the  commission 
to  enforce  the  law. 

Surely  this  Is  another  "Saturday  night 
massacre."  President  Nixon  fired  Archibald 
Cox.  the  special  prosecutor,  because  he  did 
not  want  him  to  peer  too  closely  In  the  dark 
corners  of  the  Watergate  offenses. 

Now  Congress  is  doing  the  same  thing  with 
the  Federal  Election  Conmalsslon. 

Watergate  reform — gone  with  the  wind! 
And  with  the  active  connivance  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

Will  Congress  get  away  with  It?  It  may 
well,  but  It  can  be  put  down  as  a  certainty 
that  there  will  be  an  explosion  at  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission. 

Since  commission  chairman  lliomas  Curtis, 
himself  a  long-time  member  of  Congress,  Is 
a  man  of  fierce  Integrity,  It  Is  Inconceivable 
that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  connected 
In  any  way  with  a  return  to  such  shabby, 
shoddy  politics.  His  resignation  would  give 
the  voters  a  shattering  view  of  what  Con- 
gress Is  up  to. 


A  BILL  TO  MAKE  CHRIS-TOPHER 
COLUMBUS  AN  HONORARY  CITI- 
ZEN 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  legislation  along  with 
several  cosponsors  which  would  confer 
honorary  citizenship  upon  the  discoverer 
of  America,  the  great  world  explorer, 
Christopher  Columbus. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  person 
with  whom  the  idea  for  this  deserving 
tribute  originated,  the  cochairman  of  the 
1975  New  Rochelle  Columbus  Day  Ob- 
servance Committee,  Mr.  Bert  Terranova. 
Bert  has  done  a  wonderful  job  in  his 
service  to  the  people  of  New  Rochelle  and 
has  made  a  signiflcant  contribution  to 
this  Nation  as  well,  for  it  is  his  initiative 
and  persistence  which  we  have  to  thank 
for  this  present  drive  to  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  our  discoverer. 

I  believe  that  it  is  only  proper  that  as 
we  approach  our  Nation's  200th  anni- 
versary, that  ^e  commemorate  Columbus 
by  bestowing  honorary  American  citizen- 
ship on  him.  Not  only  would  we  honor 
Columbus  the  man  but  it  would  also  be 
a  flttlng  Bicentennial  tribute  to  the  many 


splendid   Italian    contributions    to   our 
country. 
The  resolution  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  728 

Joint   resolution    to    confer    honorary    U.S. 
citizenship  upon  Christopher  Columbus 

Whereas  Christopher  Columbus  Is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  greatest  explorers  In  world 
history; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  recognized 
the  extraordinary  accomplishments  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  by  establishing  a  national 
holiday  in  his  name;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  and  proper  for  thla 
Nation  to  further  commemorate  this  indi- 
vidual who  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  by  recognizing  him  as  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Hiat  honorary  United 
States  citizenship  Is  hereby  conferred  upon 
Christopher  Columbus. 

List  or  Cosponsors 

1.  Mr.  Cotter. 

2.  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

3.  Mr.  BadlUo. 

4.  Mr.  Mazzoll. 

5.  Mr.  Howe. 

6.  Mr.  Larry  McDonald. 

7.  Mr.  Donald  Mitchell. 

8.  Mr.  Dent. 

9.  Mr.  Blanchard. 


THE  EMERGENCY  TENANTS' 
LOAN  ACT 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given , 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  the  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  94-50,  which  provided  emergency 
assistance  to  homeowners  who  are  un- 
able to  meet  mortgage  payments  due  to 
recession-related  unemployment.  Section 
106  of  this  act  provides  for  direct  Federal 
loans  to  homeowners  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  establish  procedures  for  mak- 
ing such  loans  available. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
pro\dde  similar  relief  for  renters  who  face 
eviction,  because  of  present  economic 
conditions  in  the  country.  ^Ay  proposal 
seeks  to  prevent  widespread  eviction  of 
tenants  by  granting  standby  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  make  repayable  Federal 
loans  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $250 
per  month.  I  believe  the  bill  would  have 
a  secondary  effect  of  preventing  the  de- 
terioration of  many  rental  housing  proj- 
ects by  allowing  the  owners  to  keep  the 
units  continuously  occupied  and  ade- 
quately maintained  through  the  regular, 
consistent  receipt  of  monthly  rents. 

I  emphasize  that  my  bill  does  not  au- 
thorize grants  to  the  unemployed,  but 
instead  makes  the  amounts  repayable  at 
interest  rates  not  to  exceed  8  percent 
yearly,  with  lower  rates  for  lower-in- 
come groups.  There  would  be  a  total  au- 
thorization level  of  $500  million,  and  the 
act  would  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1977.  Penalties  would  be  established  for 
those  persons  who  obtain  assistance 
fraudulently,  and  HUD  would  be  required 
to  report  to  Congress  periodically  on  the 
extent  of  rental  delinquencies  and  evic- 
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tions  around  the  country  and  actions  be- 
ing taken  to  combat  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  been  remiss  In  Its  duty  to  provide  the 
same  benefits  to  persons  who  rent  their 
dwellings  as  we  do  to  those  who  purchase 
their  homes.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  some  35.6  percent  of  all  hous- 
ing in  the  United  States  in  1973  was 
rental  units.  This  accoimts  for  about 
24,684,000  individual  homes  and  apart- 
ments. The  Federal  Government  does  not 
collect  data  to  show  the  rate  of  evictions 
around  the  coimtry,  but  it  is  Important 
to  note  that  emergency  payments  for 
homeowners  would  begin  to  be  made 
when  as  little  as  1.2  percent  of  all  mort- 
gages are  delinquent  for  a  period  of  60 
days  or  more.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  renters,  who  frequently  are  from 
backgroimds  where  they  are  more  direct- 
ly affected  by  a  high  unemployment  rate, 
are  in  even  greater  need  of  assistance. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows. 

HJR.  10775 

A  blU  to  authorize  temporary  assistance  to 
help  defray  rental  payments  by  persons 
who  are  temporarily  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed as  the  res\ilt  of  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  asseinbled, 
SHOBT  xm-E 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Emergency  Tenants*  Loan  Act". 

riNDINGS  Am  FUSPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Nation  Is  in  a  severe  recession  and 
that  the  sharp  downturn  In  economic  ac- 
tivity has  driven  large  numbers  of  workers 
Into  unemployment  and  has  reduced  the  In- 
comes of  many  others; 

(2)  as  a  result  of  these  adverse  economic 
conditions  the  capacity  of  many  tenants  to 
continue  to  make  rental  payments  has  dete- 
riorated and  may  fvirther  deteriorate  In  the 
months  ahead:  and 

(3)  many  of  these  tenants  can  avoid  be- 
ing evicted  if  they  are  provided  temporary 
assistance  In  paying  their  rents  until  eco- 
nomic conditions  Improve. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  prevent 
widespread  eviction  of  tenants  and  the  ac- 
companying deterioration  of  many  rental 
housing  projects  by  authorizing  emergency 
advances  to  such  tenants  to  defray  their 
rental  payments. 

nCBGOTCT  KENT  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  may  make  repayable 
emergency  rent  payments  on  behalf  of  ten- 
ants who  are.  or  will  be,  subject  to  eviction 
proceedings  as  a  result  of  being  unable  to 
make  their  rental  payments  by  reason  of 
their  unemployment  or  underemplojrment 
as  set  forth  below. 

(b)  Emergency  rent  payments  shall  not  be 
M>proved  nnle—  ■ 

(1)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
tenant  will  be  unable  to  make  rental  pay- 
ments, and  therefore  will  be  subject  to  evic- 
tion proceedings,  as  a  result  of  the  substan- 
tial reducatlon  in  income  as  described  in 
paragraoh  (2): 

(2)  the  tenant  has  Incurred  a  substantial 
reduction  in  Income  as  a  result  of  Involim- 
tary  unemployment  or  underemployment  due 
to  adverse  economic  conditions  and  is  finan- 
cially unable  to  make  the  full  rental 
pavments: 

(3)  there  Is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the 


tenant  will  be  able  to  make  the  adjustments 
necessary  for  a  f  uU  resumption  of  rental  pay- 
ments; and 

(4)  the  rental   property  Is  the  principal 
residence  of  the  tenant. 

(c)  Emergency  payments  on  behalf  of  a 
tenant  may  be  In  an  amount  up  to  the  total 
amount  paid  to  the  landlord  as  compensa- 
tion for  residing  in  the  rental  property  but 
such  payments  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 
8250  per  month  or  the  amount  determined 
to  be  reasonably  necessary  to  supplement 
such  amount  as  the  tenant  is  capable  ci  con- 
tributing toward  such  rental  payment. 

(d)  Emergency  rent  payments  may  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  for  up  to  12  months, 
and  may  be  extended  once  for  up  to  12  addi- 
tional months.  The  Secretary  shall  require 
the  tenant  to  report  any  increase  In  Income 
which  wlU  permit  a  reduction  or  termination 
of  emergency  rent  payments  during  this 
period. 

(e)  Emergency  rent  payments  made  under 
this  Act  shall  be  repayable  by  the  tenant 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe,  except  that  ( 1 )  inter- 
est on  such  payments  shall  not  exceed  8  per 
centum  per  annum,  and  (2)  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  Interest  rates  on  a  graduated 
scale  so  that  tenants  wtlh  lower  incomes  will 
pay  lower  interest  rates.  The  Secretary  shall 
defer  repayment  of  the  emergency  rent  pay- 
ments until  the  tenant  is  financially  able  to 
assume  such  repayment.  The  Secretary  may 
require  such  seciu-lty  for  the  repayment  of 
emergency  rent  payments  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, except  that  the  Secretary  may  not 
refuse  to  make  emergency  rent  payments  on 
behalf  of  any  tenant  for  the  sole  rea*in  that 
such  tenant  Is  unable  to  provide  adequate 
security.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  dele- 
gations and  accept  such  certifications  with 
respect  to  the  processing  of  emergency  rent 
payments  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  facili- 
tate the  prompt  and  efficient  implementation 
of  the  assistance  program  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

AUTHORIZATION    AND    EXPIRATION    DATE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  $500,000,000.  Any  amount  so  appropri- 
ated shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  Emergency  rent  payments  shall  not  be 
made  after  September  30,  1977,  except  that 
such  payments  may  be  made  after  such  date 
on  behalf  of  tenants  receiving  benefits  under 
this  Act  on  that  date. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  5.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  knowingly  present  false  Informa- 
_tion,  or  to  knowingly  cause  false  Information 
to  be  presented,  to — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary,  or 

(2)  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  or  to  whom  the  Secretary  has  dele-    ' 
gated  duties  under  this  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  benefit  un- 
der this  Act. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000.  plus  the  amount  of 
any  benefit  derived  by  such  person  as  a  result 
of  presenting  or  causing  to  be  presented 
false  information. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  6.  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  within  each  60- 
day  period  thereafter  prior  to  September  30. 
1977,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  concerning — 

(1)  the  current  rate  of  delinquencies  and 
evictions  in  rental  housing  market  areas  of 
the  country;  and 

(2)  actions  taken  and  actions  likely  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  making  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  available  to  alleviate  hardships 
resulttag  from  high  rates  of  delinquencies 
and  evictions. 


AMENDMENTS  WHICH  THE  RULES 
COMMITTEE  IS  REQUESTED  TO 
MAKE  IN  ORDER  ON  H.R.  10612 
THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1975 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
voted  to  report  H.R.  10612,  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1975.  The  committee  also 
voted  to  request  the  Rules  Committee  to 
adopt  a  modified  closed  rule  for  floor  de- 
bate under  which  six  amendments  to  the 
bill  be  made  in  order  I  and  several 
other  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  strongly  believe  that  the  five 
of  these  amendments  which  would 
strengthen  the  bill  must  be  passed  if  the 
bill  is  truly  to  be  called  a  tax  reform  bill. 
So  that  my  colleagues,  including  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee,  may  be 
made  aware  of  these  amendments  In  ad- 
vance, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  following  my 
statement. 

The  first  amendment  would  strengthen 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  which  close  tax 
shelters.  This  would  be  done  by  restoring 
the  committee's  original  decision  to 
apply  the  limitation  on  accounting 
losses — ^LAL — technique  for  closing  shel- 
ters to  real  estate  on  a  property-by-prop- 
erty basis.  This  would  prevent  artificial 
losses  from  one  venture  from  being  used 
to  shelter  profits  from  another  venture. 

The  second  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  committee's  decision  re- 
lating to  the  minimum  tax.  This  would 
be  done  by  eliminating  a  deductlwi 
against  the  preference — or  loophole — in- 
come for  one-half  of  regular  taxes  which 
still  may  be  taken  In  determining  the 
amount  of  preference  Income  subject  to 
the  minimum  tax. 

The  third  amendment  would  reverse 
the  committee's  decision  to  repeal  the 
30-percent  withholding  tax  presently  Im- 
posed on  portfolio  dividend  and  Interest 
Income  paid  on  Investments  in  the  United 
States  by  foreigners. 

The  fourth  amendment  tightens  up  on 
the  committee's  decision  concerning  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  Corpora- 
tions—DISC.  The  bill  adopts  an  Incre- 
,mental  approach  to  defining  DISC  sales 
which  would  qualify  for  the  DISC  sub- 
sidy. Qualifying  sales  would  be  those  In 
excess  of  sales  during  a  base  period  cov- 
ered by  the  years  1972  through  1974. 
Under  the  bill,  the  base  period  would  re- 
main the  same  for  the  5  taxable  years, 
1976  through  1980.  For  each  taxable  year 
after  1980  the  base  period  would  advance 
by  1  year.  The  amendment  would  limit 
to  3  years  the  period  during  which  the 
1972-74  base  period  would  apply.  Thus, 
Instead  of  the  base  period  remaining 
static  until  1981,  the  amendment  would 
retain  the  1972-74  base  only  until  1979. 

The  fifth  amendment  would  reverse  a 
committed  decision  to  allow  a  retroactive 
carryback  of  3  years  for  capital  losses  in 
excess  of  $30,000  sustained  by  individu- 
als durhig  1974  and  thereafter.  These 
amendments  are  discussed  in  the  addi- 
tional views  of  Representatives  Corman, 
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Karth,  MncvA,  and  others,  appended^  to 
the  committee  report  which  Is  available 
today. 

I  urge  the  Rules  Committee  to  grant  a 
rule  which  would  allow  these  five 
strengthening  amendments  and  .the 
Jones  MTI  Committee  amendment — 
which  I  oppose — to  be  made  in  order  on 
the  House  floor.  To  expedite  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  I  urge  that  no  other 
amendments  be  made  in  order.  There  are 
many  amendments  that  could  help  add 
to  the  revenue  pickup.  One  such  addi- 
tional amendment  would  go  further  than 
the  committee  amendment  dealing  with 
DISC  by  adopting  the  proposal  advanced 
by  Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  in  his  additional 
views  appended  to  the  committee  report. 
This  proposal  basically  follows  the  com- 
mittee's incremental  mechanism  for  cut- 
ting back  DISC  benefits  but  in  a  way  that 
would  narrow  the  beneflts  to  increases  in 
export  sales  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
However,  the  balanced  rule  being  sought 
is  worthy  of  support. 

The  committee  amendments  and  my 
additional  amendment  are  as  follows: 
Amendments  to  H.R.  10912:    Real  Pbopebtt 

Page  10,  strike  out  lines  22  to  24,  Inclu- 
sive, and  Insert: 

'lb)  Classes  of  LAL  Real  Phopertt. — For 
purposes  of  this  subpart — 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  each  Item  of  real 
property  described  In  subsection  (a)(1)  Is 
a  separate  class  of  property. 

"(2)  Aggregation  of  items  or  real  prop- 
erty ON  SAME  tract  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIECTJM- 
STANCES. 

"(A)  In  general. — If  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  has  an  Interest  In  2  or  more 
items  of  property  described  In  subsection 
(a)(1)  — 

"(1)  which  are  located  on  the  same  tract, 

"(11)  which  (as  of  the  time  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  of  such  item  begins)  were 
included  In  the  plan  for  the  use  of  such 
tract, 

"(ill)  which,  m  the  case  of  property  held 
or  to  be  held  for  rental.  If  their  construc- 
tion has  been  completed,  are  under  common 
operation  and  management,  (in  the  case  of 
items  the  construction  of  which  Is  not  com- 
pleted) can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
under  common  operation  and  management 
upon  such  completion,  and 

"(Iv)  the  construction  of  which  began 
during  the  3-year  period  beginning  with  the 
date  on  which  the  Construction  of  the  first 
of  such  Items  begins, 

then  all  of  such  items  shall  be  treated  as  one 
class  of  property  described  In  subsection  (a) 
(1). 

"(B)  Extension  or  s-tk&r  period  in  cer- 
tain CASES. — For  purposes  of  clause  (Iv)  of 
subparagraph  (A) ,  If  the  tazpaper  establishes 
to  the  satlsf£tctlon  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
requirements  of  such  cause  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  respect  to  an  item  of 
property  but  for — 

"(1)  the  destruction  or  damage  of  property 
on  such  tract  by  fire,  storm,  or  other  casu- 
alty, 

"(11)  a  change  made,  after  the  date  of  the 
beginnmg  of  the  construction  of  the  first 
of  such  items,  in  a  Federal  or  State  law 
or  local  ordinance  of  general  application,  or 
a  chEuige  made  after  such  date  in  rules  and 
regulations  of  general  application  Issued  un- 
der such  a  law  or  ordinance,  or 

"(ill)  circumstances  which  could  not  be 
reasonably  foreseen  on  the  date  referred  to 
in  clause  (11), 

the  Secretary  may  extend  the  3 -year  period 
for  one  or  more  periods  (not  exceeding  2 
years  In  the  aggregate)  with  respect  to  such 
item  of  property.  ' 


"(C)  Same  tract  defined. — For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'tract'  means  a 
single  piece  of  real  property;  except  that  2 
or  more  pieces  of  real  property  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  tract  If  at  any  time  on  or  after  the 
date  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (B)  (U) 
and  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  (i) 
they  were  contiguous  in  the  hands  of  the 
taxpayer  or  (11)  they  would  have  been  so  con- 
tiguous except  for  the  interposition  of  a 
road,  street,  railroad,  stream,  or  similar  prop- 
erty. 

"(3)  Election  to  aggregate  residential 
real  property  where  taxpayer  does  not  have 
interest  in  more  than  36  dwelling  units. 

"(A)  In  general. — If — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  elects  (at  such  time  and 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe)  to  have  this  paragraph 
apply  with  respect  to  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(11)  at  no  time  during  the  taxable  year 
does  the  taxpayer  have  an  Interest  in  more 
than  36  dwelling  units  each  of  which  is  an 
Item  of  property  described  In  subsection  (a) 
(1)  (determined  without  regard  to  section 
470(c)),  then  the  taxpayer  may  treat  all 
dwelling  units  which  are  Items  of  property 
described  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  (plus  appur- 
tenant real  property  described  In  subsection 
(a)  (1)  used  or  to  be  used  primarily  by  the 
residents  of  such  units)  which  he  owns  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  subparagraph 
(C) )  as  one  class  of  property  described  in 
subsection  (a)  (1). 

"(B)  Dwelling  UNrrs. — ^For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A)  — 

"(1)  the  term  'dwelling  unit'  means  any 
property  which  is,  or  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be,  a  dwelling  unit  as  defined  In 
section  167(k)(3)(C),  and 

"(11)  a  dwelling  unit  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  for  periods  only  on  or  after  the  date 
on  which  construction  of  the  building  or 
structure  in  which  such  unit  is  located 
begins. 

"(C)  Attribtttion  rules. — ^For  purix)ses 
of  subparagraph  (A)  — 

"(1)  property  owned  by  or  for  an  In- 
dividual, the  spouse  of  such  Individual  (other 
than  a  spouse  who  Is  legally  separated 
from  the  Individual  under  a  decree  of  divorce 
or  separate  maintenance),  and  the  children 
of  such  individual  ( including  legally  adopted 
children)  who  have  not  attained  age  18 
shall  be  treated  as  owned  by  each  such 
person, 

"(11)  the  Interest  of  a  corporation  In  dwell- 
ing units  shall  be  taken  into  account  if 
the  taxpayer  owns  directly  or  indirectly 
(with  the  application  of  section  318)  SO  per- 
cent or  more  of  any  class  of  stock  in  such 
corporation, 

"(Ul)  property  owned  by  or  for  a  partner- 
ship shall  be  treated  as  owned  by  each  of  its 
partners, 

"(Iv)  property  owned  by  or  for  a  trust 
(other  than  an  employees'  tnist  described 
In  section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  601(a))  shall  be  treated  as 
owned  by  each  of  its  beneficiaries  (other 
than  a  beneficiary  having  a  remote  con- 
tingent interest), 

"(v)  an  Individual  who  Is  a  shareholder 
in  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1371(b)) 
shall  be  treated  as  owning  any  interest  In 
property  owned  by  such  corporation,  and 

"(vl)  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  owning  on  any  day 
the  interests  In  property  of  that  shareholder 
who  on  such  day  has  the  most  Interests  In 
dwelling  units  each  of  which  is  an  Item  of 
property  described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  section  470(c) ) . 
For  pxirpoees  of  clause  (Iv) ,  a  contingent  In- 
terest of  a  beneficiary  In  a  trust  is  remote  If, 
luider  the  maximum  exercise  of  discretion  by 
the  trustee  in  favor  of  such  beneficiary,  the 
value  of  such  Interest,  computed  actuarially. 
Is  6  percent  or  less  of  the  value  of  the  trust 
property.  An  interest  in  pr<^)erty  attributed 


to  an  electing  small  business  corporation  by 
reason  of  clause  (vl)  shall  not  be  reattributed 
to  a  shareholder  of  such  corporation  under 
clause  (U)  or  (v). 

Page  26,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  1'',  and  insert: 

"(2)  Construction  PERIOD. — The  term 'con- 
struction period',  when  used  with  respect  to 
any  Item  of  property  described  In  section  467 
(a)  (1),  means  the  period — 

"(A)  beginning  on — 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  construction  begins 
on  the  1st  building  or  other  improvement 
(or  portion  thereof)  to  be  Included  in  the 
class  In  which  such  item  Is  to  be  included.  If 
such  class  is  a  class  to  which  section  467 
(b)(;2)  applies;  or 

"(11)  the  date  on  which  construction  be- 
gliis  on  such  item  of  property,  if  such  item 
of  property  is  included  in  a  class  to  which 
section  467(b)  (2)  does  not  {4>ply:  and 

"(B)  ending  on  the  date  on  which  such 
item  of  property  is  ready  to  be  placed  in 
service  or  is  ready  to  be  held  for  sale. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  de- 
termination of  whether  an  item  of  property 
Is  to  be  included  in  a  class  to  which  section 
467(b)  (2)  applies  shall  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  any  election  to  aggregate  residential 
real  property  made  under  section  467(b)(3). 


Amendments  to  B.M.  10612 :  Minimum  Tax 
Page  82,  strike  out  lines  13  to  20,  inclusive, 
and  Insert: 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  Items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence, exceeds 

"(2)  the  exemption  (if  any)  provided  by 
subsection  (c). 

Page  84,  strike  out  line  15  apd  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  17  on  page  85. 

Page  86,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  7  on  page  87,  and 
Insert : 

"(12)  Intangible  drilling  costs. — The  ez» 
cess  of  the  Intangible  drUling  and  develbp- 
ment  costs  described  in  section  263(c)  (other 
than  costs  Incurred  In  drilling  a  nonproduc- 
tive well)  allowable  under  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  over  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  allowable  for  the  taxable 
year  If  such  costs  had  been  capitalized  and 
straight  line  recovery  of  intangibles  had  been 
used  with  respect  to  such  costs. 

"  ( 13 )  LAL  lease  property. — The  amoimt  of 
the  accelerated  deductions  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  468(b) )  for  the  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  section  1245  property 
(as  defined  In  sectiod  1245(c)(3))  which  is 
leased  or  held  for  leasing.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  net  lease  to 
which  paragraph  (3)   applies. 

"(14)  Construction  period  interest  and 
taxes. — The  amount  of  the  accelerated  de- 
ductions (within  the  meaning  of  section  468 
(a)  (1))  for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
Interest  and  taxes  attributable  to  the  con- 
struction period  of  real  propery  described  In 
section  467(a)(1). 

"(16)  Depreciation  in  case  or  certain 
PLATER  CONTRACTS. — The  smouut  of  deprecia- 
tion aUowable  under  section  167  for  the  tax- 
able year  with  respect  to  player  contracts 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1245(a)  (4) 
(C) )  acquired  in  connection  with  a  sale  or 
exchange  described  in  section  1056(a)  (re- 
lating to  player  contracts  transferred  In  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  a  franchise) ." 

Page  89,  line  14,  strike  out  "and  (12)"  and 
insert  "(12),  (13),  (14),  and  (16)". 
Amendment  to  H.R.  10612 :  Porttouo  Invest- 
ments in  United  States  op  NoNacsroENT 
Aliens  and  Foreign  Corporations 
Page  238,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  9  on  page  248  and 
insert : 

Sep.  1041.  Existing  Exemption  por  Interest 
ON  Bank  Deposits,  Etc.,  Made' 
Permanent. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  861(c)  (relat- 
ing to  interest  on  deposits,  etc.)  is  hereby 
repealed. 
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AMENDMun  TO  H.R.  10612.  DISC  Base  Pewod  Table  2-Mamed  person  filing  separate  re-  Mr  Mazzoli  in  three  instances 

Page  286.  strike  out  Une  4  and  au  that  fol-  turn.  MtvS^erVffv 

lows  down  through  line  12.  and  Insert:  If  the  amount  of  the  '  ^'  o^rt^T^ 

"(4)  Bask  Pnuoo.— For  purposes  of  para-         excess  U:  The  tax  Is-  xar.  oymington. 

P»Pb  (2)—  Not  over  $12,500 14%  of  the  excess.  Mr.  CARNEY. 

"(A)  for  any  Uxable  year  beginning  before  Over  $12,500  but  not        ?•  Mr.  Baucus. 

1979,  the  base  period  shall  be  the  taxable         over  $26,000 $1,760,   plus    17%    of  Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

years  beginning  In  1972,  1973.  and  1974,  and  the      excess      over  Mr.  NOWAK  in  two  instances 

••(B)  for  any  Uxable  year  beginning  In  any  I  $12,500.  Mrs  SULLIVAN 

calendar  year  after  1978,  the  base  period  shall  Over  $25,000 $3,875,   plus   20%    of  Mr  McDonald  of  OPoriH a 

be  the  taxable  years  beginning  in  the  4th.  the      excess      over  Rfc' ^HROEnFB  in  t^offctinn*. 

5th.  and  6th  calendar  years  preceding  such  $25,000.  ^J^'  °p™OEDER  in  two  instances, 

calendar  year.  Mr.  rtlEGLE. 

j  ~~^^^^^^~—  Mr.  Harrington. 

Amxmsmknts  to  HJl.  10612:   Cafral  Loss  |                LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  Mr.  Charles  Wn,soN  of  Texas. 

Carstback  fob  Individuals  „  Mr.  Rees. 

Page  373,  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that  foi-  .„5il  ""animous  consent.  leave  of  ab-  Mr.  Oberstar. 

lows  down  through  une  10  on  page  376  sence  was  granted  to:  Mr.  Drinan. 

Page  376,  line  11,  strike  out  ••1403'  and  In-  Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mr.  Badillo. 

sert  ••1402'.  O'NEILL),  today,  on  account  of  official  Mr.  John L.  Burton 

Page  381.  line  17,  strike  out  -UOS'  and  In-  business.                                           ^  Mr.  MuRPHY  of  New  York  in  -four  In- 
sert   1402  .  ^ —  stances 

Page  381.  line  19,  strike  out  •■1403'  and  In-  Mr  WT/.xTT««r« 

sert   •1402".  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  Mr.  Hightower. 

Page  381,  line  20.  strike  out  ••1404"  and  In-  «               .  '  "*'*™- 

sert  ••1403".  ^^  unanimous  consent,  permission  to  Mr  .-Hayes  of  Indiana. 

address  the  House,  following  the  legis-  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 

ADomoNAL  ammtomxwt  TO  H3  10612  lative  program  and  any  special  orders  instances. 

OrraoD  BT  Mb.  Mikva  heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to:  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Page  285.  beginning  on  line  16.  strike  out  '^^  ^following  Members   (at  the  re-  Mr.  Florid. 

"75  percent"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "100  ^l**^'  oi  Mr.  Pressler)  ,  to  revise  and  ex-  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina, 

percent".  tend  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex-  ^^_^^__^^ 

Page  286,  strike  out  Une  4  and  all  that  traneous  matter:) 

foUows  down  through  line  12  and  Insert  In  Mrs.   Heckler   of   Massachusetts    for  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  5  minutes  todav                          «^cn«,   lui  „.«.o    * «%..     * 

"(4)  Base  pniioD.-Por  purposes  of  para-  wf  K-™n^«rm  ■  .  .  .  .  ^^-  ^^®  °^  ^^°'  ^™™  ^^  Commit- 
graph  (2),  the  base  period T^r^ytax^e  ?S;5f^f'  1°^^  10,m"\utes.  today.  tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
year  shall  be  the  taxable  years  beginning  „,  ^^^e  loiiowUig  Members  (at  the  re-  that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
in  the  3  calendar  years  preceding  the  caien-  ^  ^^  °^  .  ■  Maguire)  to  revise  and  ex-  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
dar  year  In  which  such  taxable  year  begins."  t*™  their  remarks  and  include  ex-  of  the  following  title  which  was  there- 
Page  286.  beginning  on  line  14,  strike  out  traneous  material:)  upon  signed  by  the  Speaker- 
"beginning  in  a  calendar  year  specified  In  Mr.  (jonzalez.  for  5  minutes  todav  wu    incoR    ««„**.             \^ 

s^rivni-:?:—  ^.i^T«-=^:  -"--='—• 

i.»«Hsr.pxi  *  '  •  Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  DANIELS,  for  5  mln-       „„,.  

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with  utes.  today.  SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

the  remarks  of  my  colleague.  Mr  Mkva.  Mr.  McFall.  for  30  minutes,  today.  The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 

of  Illinois,  I  support  the  effort  to  make  .^_^_^^_  ture  to  an  enrolliM  hiii  of  «t1  ao«tf«  ^f 

in  order  the  six  amendments  the  Ways  ^^rr^r^ZZ  thTf^lo^n Jmil                            ^^  **' 

and  Means  Committee  has  requested  be  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  %«  2IJ?  An  ae*  to  e,t.nH  t>,    . 

made  in  order  to  the  tax  reform  bill  by  By  unanimous  consent,  permlsion  to  i^?"^?!  I^K^atiJ^n  "S  of  ^/.g^'^^'^ency 

the  Rules  Committee.  revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted  -                   

I  hope  the  Rules  Committee  will  accede  to:  "^~^^^~^^ 

to  the  Ways  and  Means  request.  If  they  Mr.  Fttqtja  to  revise  and  extend  his  BILL  PRESENTED   TO "  THE 

do  not,  they  should  consider  only  addi-  remarks  immediately  following  the  re-  PRESIDENT 

tional    strengthening    amendments.     I  marks  of  Mr.  Dingell  in  the  CommlttPP  Mr  havh  nf  r»hi«  *r/^,«  *u    r,         * 

could  suggest  many,  but  would  like  only  of  the  Whole  today  on  HR  5I12  teebn^JiSe  A^mf^Sr^fii^^  ^°"^± 

c^eprinted  in  the  RECORD  at  this  point:  Mr.  Conte.  to  eJtJnd  iS  r'emarks  prior  ^.tS^T^^SS^a'oft^ZT^rt 

*'X^^?.ro^rT?^^oJi°2="  ^m  Sdm^^^r "  "^^  ^^^'^^  °'  ^^°*     f£il^fS^5^"^'^«f;v,^°^.?^-^^^^^^^^^ 

on  page  82,  strike  out  Unes  11  thru  20  T^e  following  Members  (at  the  re-        hr  fo^  AnTtt?"'  '°"°!?^^  ""'•" 

and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  quest  of  Mr    Pressler)    and  t^  wi.tL     r..^!^«K?  ,f  •.^^.**=*  *°  Increase  the  tempo- 

able  year,   with   respect   to  the  Income   of  extran«)i^att^r  )  *'^"**®       ^           limitation  untu  March  15,  1976. 

such  taxpayer,  on  the  amount  (If  any)   by          Mr  «-b*m»  °-'""^^-'  _^_^_^^ 

which  the  sum  of  the  Items  of  tax  prefer-          ii     «r^  at>,,^»,^. 

ence  exceed  the  exemption  (If  any)  provided          ^^-  SAMPLER.  ADJOURNMENT 

by  subsecuon  (c) ,  a  tax  determined  In  ac-         ??"•  Symms  in  three  histances.  Mr.    SEIBERLING     Mr     Snoakpr     T 

cordance  with  Table  1  except  that  In  the         Mr.  Abdnor.  ^^ove  that  the  H^ao  n^w  adfoiSS' 

case  of  a  married  individual  who  files  a  sep-         Mr.  Gradison.  ^  thp   mnHnn   ^roT^o^^^i   *                 j 

arate  return  for  the  taxable  year,  the  tL          Mr.  Hinshaw.  InS  (aH  o°H  Jlr  on^^"*  !^'\  ^'^'^: 

shall   be   determined   In   accordance   with        Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances  "gly  (at  4  o  clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.) 

Table  2.                                                              I^  Bgj^j^      "'  ''"^*^  instances.  under   its   previous    order,    the    House 

Table  i-Taxpayers    other    than    mamed  Mr!  Heinz  in  two  instances  adjourned  until  Monday,  November  17, 

person  filing  separate  return.  Mr.  Rousselot  '          O'clock  noon. 

If  the  amount  of  the  Mr!  Gilbcan.  ^— ^^^-^^— 

N<rt*'OTer^'$25,ooo.-..  i?%*rf*the  excess  (""le  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re-  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

"^^  •ii?^''"'  °^*                               '      Sneoi^maS?' '  ^""^  *°  ^'^''^'        ^°^«''  ^^^^^  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
'>^"*^-<^ wwo.  plus  17%  of      iS  Sz^rinthLinct. communications  were  taken  from  the 

Slooo*:^'^"     --       I£:^roN^orSSS^a''1S  three    ^^^^^^J-.  table  and  r^^^^^^^^ 

Over    $60,000 $7,760,   plus   20%    of      instances.  ^°°^-  ^  ^®***'"  ^'o™  t^e  Secretary  of  Agrl- 

the     excess     over         Mr.  Dominick  V    Daniels  in  two  In       ^^»"' ^^anf«ilttlng  the  sixth  annual  re- 

$60,000.                         stancps            ^"-^   v.  ijaniels  in  two  In-     port  on  Department  of  Agriculture  Informa- 

ow»ui,«».  tion  ^j  technical  assistance  to  small  com- 
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munltles  and  less  populated  areas,  covering 
fiscal  year  1975,  pursuant  to  section  901(d) 
of  Public  Law  91^524;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

2053.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  statement 
describing  a  prdposed  transaction  with  the 
National  Power  Co.,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, which  exceeds  $60  million,  pursuant 
to  section  2(b)  (3)  „ of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  Amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

2054.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
XTnlted  States,  transmitting  a  statement 
describing  a  proposed  transaction  with 
Iberduero,  S.A.,  Bilbao,  Spain,  which  exceeds 
$60  million,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  (3) 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

2055.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  findings  of  the  comprehensive 
rehabllitatlpn  service  needs  study,  pursuant 
to  section  130(b)  of  Public  Law  93-112;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2056.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Wrifare,  transmitting  proposed 
policies  and  procedures  governing  the  ad- 
ministration of  funds  to  the  Adult  Indo- 
Chinese  Refugee  Education  Program,  pur- 
suant to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2057.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of 
proposed  amended  criteria  for  library  re- 
search and  demonstration,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Co: 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2058.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  for  regional  education  programs, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2059.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting  additional  criteria  for 
selection  of  applicants  for  fiscal  year  1976 
for  research  projects  in  vocational  education, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2060.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed  cri- 
teria for  funding  of  applications  for  graduate 
and  undergraduate  International  studies  pro- 
grams, pursuant  to  section  431(d)  (1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2061.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Forest  Serv- 
ice. U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  trans- 
mitting the  river  plan  for  the  Chattooga 
River,  N.C.,  S.C.,  and  Ga.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2062.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Directors,  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  transmitting  proposed  criteria 
and  procedures  for  making  route  and  service 
decisions,  pursuant  to  section  404  of  the 
Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1975;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  6  (Rept.  No.  94- 
664) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  865.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  a  bill  to  authorize  emer- 
gency guarantees  of  obligations  of  States  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof;  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  income  from  certain  obligations  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation;  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-665). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  866.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  2667.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
(Rept.  No.  94-666) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  S.  2327.  An  act  to  sus- 
pend sections  4,  6,  and  7  of  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-667).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bUls  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  10758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  include  as  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  discrimination  against  an 
Individual  by  any  employer,  employment 
agency,  or  labor  organization  because  of  the 
IndiviAdal's  prior  drug  abuse,  and  for  other 
"ptupoSes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and-£abor. 

By  Mr.  BOWEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Cleveland,     Mr.     Matsttnaga,     Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  MoNTGOMERT,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel,  and 
Mr.  ViGORiTO ) : 
H.R.   10759.  A  bin  to  establish  Improved 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  rice;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By     Mr.     DENT     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  Bevhx, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  ^r.  E^tans  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Whal- 
en,   Mr.    Carney,   Mr.    Mitchell   of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.   Rails- 
back)  : 
H.R.  10760.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  to  revise 
the  black  lung  benefits  program  established 
under  such  act  In  order  to  transfer  the  resid- 
ual liability  for  the  payment  of  benefits  un- 
der such  program  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  coal  industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  oh  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    DEVINE: 
H.R.  10761.  A  bUl  to  reduce  payments  to 
the  United  Nations  and  Its  affiliated  agencies; 
to  the   Committee   on   International    Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Rufpe,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
CaUfornla,  Mr.  AuCon*,  Mr.  Phil- 
lip Bxtbton,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  Mr. 
Foley) : 


H.R.  10762.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 
H.R.  10763.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  pursuant  to  pro- 
grams developed  by  Interstate  agencies  es- 
tablished under  interstate  compacts;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     KEMP     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Ashbbook,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Byron,  . 
Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Conlan,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  D'Amoubs, 
Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Der- 
rick. Mr.  Debwinski,  Mr.  Divine,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Hage- 
DORN,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Hyde)  : 
H.R.  10764.  A  bill  relating  to  the  settlement 
of  debts  owed  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries;    to   the   Committee   on    Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.     Lagomarsino,     Mr.     Lloyd     of 
California,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Madican,   Mr.   Milfobd,   Mr.   Moor- 
head of  California,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Randall, 
Mr.      Russo,      Mr.      Santini,      Mr. 
Skubttz,   Mrs.   Smith   of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Taylob 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Young   of   Florida,   Mr.   Alexander, 
and  Mr.  Goldwater)  : 
H.R.  10765.  A  bin  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  debts  owed  the  United  States  by 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

By  Mr.  KEMP   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BlAGGi)  : 

H.R.  10766.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  settlement 
of  debts  owned  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  BoNKEK,  Mr.  Emery,  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.     McDaoe,     Mr.     Stratton.     Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Vander  Veen,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska)  : 
H.R.  10767.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Ski  Patrol  System,  Inc.,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 
H.R.  10768.  A  bin  to  amend  section  162(a) 
o    the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  restrict  the 
cisallowance  as  commuting  expense  of  de- 
ductions of  certain  automobUe  expenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Devine)  (by  request): 
H.R.  10769.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  in  the  cor- 
ridor between  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr.   Ryan. 
Mr.    Hicks,   Mr.    Howard.    Mr.    Roe, 
Mr.    Macdonald    of    Massachusetts, 
Mr.    Mazzoli.    Mr.    Thompson,    Mr. 
Vander     Veen.     Mr.     Mineta,     Mr. 
ScHEUER.   Mr.   Lehman,   Mr.   Domi- 
nick V.  Daniels,  Mr.  ViGORiro,  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Ambro.  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,   Mr.   Lloyd  of   Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    OuDE,    Mr.    Burke    of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Moakley  ) : 
H.R.  10770.  A  bin  to  discourage  the  use  of 
painful  devices  In  the  trapping  of  animals 
and  birds;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H^.  10771.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
In  Ueu  of  real  property  taxes,  with  respect 
to  certain  real  property  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.B.    10772.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Real 
Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

ByMr.  LATTA: 
aR.  10773.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  allow- 
ance of  deductions  for  personal  exemptions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MOORE: 
HJl.  10774.   A  bill   to   prohibit  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  from  re- 
stricting the  sale  or  manufacture  of  firearms 
or  ammunition;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  iSi.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  10775.  A  bill  to  authorize  temporary 
assistance  to  help  defray  rental  payments  by 
persons  who  are  temporarily  unemployed  or 
underemployed  as  the  res\ilt  o^  adverse  eco- 
nomic   conditions;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself,  Ms. 
ABZt7G,  Mr.  F^ouo,  Mr.  Solakz,  Mr. 
WHminmsT.  Mr.  Downet  of  New 
York,   Mr.   RosxNTHAi.,   Mrs.   Ckib- 
HOLM.   Mr.   Baoillo,  Mr.   Ottinckb, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Gudk,  Mrs.  Spsllman, 
Mr.  Habrxngton,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Mr.  Seiberlikg)  : 
HJl.  10776.  A  bill  to  establish  a  task  force 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
velop new  beef-grading  standards  based  on 
consumer  needs  and  preferences,  to  require 
the  posting  of  such  standards  In  retaU  food- 
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By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.   Con.   Res.   480.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  signing  in  Helsinki  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  did  not  change  In  any  way  the 
longstanding  policy  of  the  United  States  on 
nonrecognltlon  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Illegal 
seizure  and  annexation  of  the  three  Baltic 
nations  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
ByMr.  ADD  ABBO: 
H.  Res.  867.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the   House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  should,  upon  visiting  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  request  that  appropriate 
Chinese  officials  use  their  good  offices  to  ob- 
tain a  full  and  complete  accounting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  UJS.  Armed  Forces  missing  In  ac- 
tion  and  confined  as  prisoners  of  war   in 
Southeast  Asia  and  of  all  American  civilian 
personnel  who  are  listed  as  missing  In  South- 
east Asia  and  shotild,  upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  report  back  to  the  Congress 
on  the  results  of  his  request;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON: 
H.  Res.  868.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  the  House  may  not  consider  any  report 
of  a  committee,  bUl,  resolution,  or  a  report 
of  a  committee  of  conference  unless  copies 
or  reproductions  have  been  available  to  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  at  least  2  hours  before  such 
consideration;  to  the  Comimlttee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
■torw,  and  to  educate  consumers  with  regard     severally  referred  as  foUows : 

ByMr.  DODD: 


to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  beef' 
grading  standards  and  their  relation  to  the 
nutritional  value  and  cost  of  beef;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.    HABSHA    (for   himself,    Mr. 
ALXXAinm,  Mr.  Bapaus,  Mr.  Beaed 
of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  BsEAtnc,  Mr. 
Bttsguter.    Mr.    Dok    H.    Clatjsen, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Debwinski,  Mr. 
.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Edcax,  Mr.  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  PiNDLET,  Mr.  Fottntain, 
Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Goldwateh,  Mr.  Gude, 
B4r.    GuTER,    Mr.     Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  KETCHt7M,  and  Mr. 
Lkcgett) : 
HJ.  Res.  726.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  1976  as  National  Bicen- 
tennial Highway  Safety  Year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino.  Mr.  McCobmack,  Mr. 
Madden,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Reotji-a,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Schetjer.  Mr.  Sikes.  Mr 


H.R.  10777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reinhard 
W.  Lindner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 

H.R.  10778.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rogello 
M.  Encomienda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 

under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIU,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.   10612 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
Page  7,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  2  on  page  40  and 
Insert: 

TITLE   I— MINIMUM   TAX   FOR 

INDIVIDUALS 
101.  MnfisruM  Tax  for  iNDivrouALs. 
(i)  In  cenebai..— Part  VI  of  subchapter  A 


"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  Items  of 
tax  preference. 

"(2)  Adjusted  economic  incomx, — ^Tbe 
term  'adjusted  economic  income'  means  the 
economic  Income  reduced  by  the  sum  of 

"(A)  the  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions provided  by  section  161, 

"(B)  the  Investment  expense  adjustment, 

"(C)  extraordinary  medical  expenses, 

"(D)  extraordinary  casualty  losses, 

"(E)  the  charitable  contribution  adjust- 
ment, plus 

"(F)  the  exemption,  if  any,  provided  by 
subsection  (c). 

"(c)  Exemption. — The  exemption  provided 
by  this  subsection  Is  $10,000. 

"(d)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Investment  EXPENSE  ADjtTSTMENT. — 

"(A)  The  term  'investment  expense  adust- 
ment'  means  investment  expenses  but  not 
in  excess  of  Investment  income. 

"(B)  The  term  'Investment  expenses' 
means  amounts  allowable  as  deductions  in 
computing  taxable  income  but  only  if  in- 
curred for  the  production  or  collection  of  in- 
come or  for  the  management,  conservation, 
or  maintenance  of  property  held  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Income  and  if  not  allowable  as  de- 
ductions in  computing  adusted  gross  income 
under   section   62. 

"(C)  The  term  'Investment  Income" 
means — 

"(i)  the  sum  of  the  gross  income  from 
Interest  and  dividends  and  the  excess  {if 
any)  of  the  capital  gains  over  the  capital 
losses  from  the  disposition  of  property,  re- 
duced  by 

"(li)  the  excess  (If  any)  of  the  capital 
losses  over  the  capital  gains  from  the  dis- 
position of  property  to  the  extent  such  ex- 
cess reduced  taxable  income  for  the  taxable 
year. 

For  piirposes  of  this  subparagraph,  property 
giving  rise  to  the  interest,  dividends,  gain, 
or  loss  shall  be  taken  into  account  only  if 
expenses  incurred  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty  would  have  been  investment  expenses 
within  the  meaning  of  subparagraph   (B). 

"(2)  Extraordinary  medical  expenses.— 
The  term  'extraordinary  medical  expenses' 
means  the  amount  which  would  be  allowable 
for  the  taxable  year  under  section  213  (re- 
lating to  medical,  dental,  etc.,  expenses)  if 
'10  percent  of  the  economic  income'  were 
substituted  for  '3  percent  of  the  adjusted 
gross  income"  in  section  213(a) . 

"(3)  Extraordinary  casualty  losses. — The 
term  'extraordinary  casualty  losses'  means 
the  amount  by  which  the  deduction  allow- 
at?e  under  section  165(c)  (3)  for  the  taxable 
year  exct-:eds  10  percent  of  the  economic 
income  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Charitable  contt.ibution  adjust- 
ment.— The  term  'charitable  contribution 
adjustment'  mean^  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction allowed  under  section  170  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(e)  Nit  Operating  Loss  Rules. — 

(1)  In  genebai,. — If  for  any  taxable  year 


of  chapter  1   (relating  to  minimum  tax  for _, 

Snyder,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr.      *»*   preferences)    is   amended   by   Inserting     a  taxpayer 'has  no'  twTabre  InMmTor'hM*^ 
STOKES.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Taylor      Immediately  before  section  56  the  following     net  operating  loss  (as  defined  in  section  172 


of  Missouri.  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Vandeb 
JAOT,    Mr.   Wacconneb,   Mr.   Walsh, 
Mr.  Whttehubst,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.J.  Res.  727.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  1976  as  National  Bicen- 
tennial Highway  Safety  Year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OTTTNGER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
COTTEB.  Mr.  Whttehubst,  Mr.  Badil- 
lo,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Georgia,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Dent,  and  Mr. 
Blancrabd)  : 
H.J.  Res.  738.  Joint  resolution  to  confer 


new  section: 

"Sec  55.  Minimum  Tax  fob  Individuals. 

"(a)  Imposition  of  Tax. — In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  in  lieu 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  sections  1  and  511, 
there  is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  (if  such  tax 


(c) )  or  a  net  operating  loss  deduction  under 
section  172(a),  the  taxpayer's  economic  in- 
come and  adjusted  economic  income  shall  be 
computed  under  this  subsection  in  lieu  of 
subsection  (b) . 

(2)  Economic  income. — For  taxable  years 


is   greater  than   the   tax  Imposed  by  such  *°  which  this  subsection  applies,  the  term 

sections)   equal  to  the  tax  which  would  be  '*<=o°oml°  Income'  means  the  sum  of— 

imposed  by  section  1  if  the  taxpayer's  tax-  ..  "^t}    ^^^  adjusted  gross  income  for  the 

able  income  were  an   amount  equal   to  55  ***»"«/«"  computed  without  regard  to  the 

percent  of  this  adjusted  economic  income  ^^°^^^  ^T'V^**  *°  '*''"°''  "^*'  *°**  '^*^- 

"(b)    ECONOMIC    iNcoJ^rS^sS^^-  ?."* '«B«^<»  to  tl^e  '^et  operating  loss  deduc- 


nomic  Income.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tlon — 

(1)    Economic  income. — The  term   'eco- 


Cohf,^,^"f«  ^Jtl^'^^P  "Pon  Christopher      nomlc  income'  means  the  sum  of- 
|Columbus;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi-         "(A)    the  adjusted  gross  Income  for  the 

taxable  year,  plus     , 


clary. 


tion,  plus 

"(B)  the  amount  described  In  paragraph 
(6)   of  section  67(a). 

"(3)  Adjusted  economic  income. — For  tax- 
able years  to  which  this  subsection  applies, 
the  term  'adjusted  economic  income'  ipeans 
the  economic  Income  reduced  by  the  sum  of — 
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"(A)  f^e  amounts  described  In  subsection 
(b)(2),  plus 

■■(B)  the  net  operating  loss  adjustment  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (4) ) . 

"(4)  Net  operating  loss  adjustment. — 

■'(A)  In  general. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  'net  operating  loss  adjust- 
ment' means — 

■■(1)  the  amount  of  any  nonpreferentlal 
net  operating  loss  which  may  be  carried  to 
the  taxable  year  which  reduces  taxable  In- 
come computed  without  regard  to  the  deduc- 
tion under  section  172(a)  (but  not  below 
zero)  for  the  taxable  year,  plus 

"(il)  the  amount  of  any  nonpreferentlal 
net  operating  loss  which  may  be  carried  to 
the  taxable  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  clause  (1)  which  may  not  be 
carried  to  a  subsequent  taxable  year  by  reason 
of  the  modification  of  taxable  Income  under 
section  172(b)(2),  plus 

"(ill)  the  amount  of  any  nonpreferentlal 
net  operating  loss  which  may  be  carried  to 
the  taxable  year  which  the  taxpayer  elects 
under  subparagraph  (C)  (111)  to  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Definitions. — For  puiposesof  this 
subsection —  , 

■'(i)  The  term  'nonpreferentlal  net  oper- 
ating loss'  means  the  excess  of  a  net  operating 
loss  over  the  amount  of  the  preferential  net 
operating  loss. 

■■(11)  The  term  'preferential  net  operating 
loss'  means  the  excess  of  the  net  operating 
loss  for  the  taxable  year  over  the  net  operat- 
ing loss  for  such  year  computed  without  re- 
gard to  the  amounts  listed  In  section  57(a) 
and  by  treating  as  deductions  allowable  un- 
der section  172(d)  (4)  only  the  amount  of 
such  deductions  which  are  also  described  In 
section  62  plus  the  amount  of  the  investment 
expense  adjustment  described  in  subsection 
Wd). 

"(C)  Operating  bulcs. — 

"(i)  For  purposes  of  applying  clauses  (1) 
and  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A),  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  net  operating  lo3s  is  used  to 
reduce  taxable  income  in  a  taxable  year  to 
which  2  or  more  net  operating  losses  may  be 
carried  or  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
net  operating  loss  described  in  clause  (11) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  which  may  not  be  car- 
ried to  a  subsequent  year,  the  ordering  rules 
of  section  172(b)  are  to  be  applied. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  applying  clause  (11) 
of  subparagraph  (A),  any  reduction  of  a  net 
operating  loss  by  reason  of  the  modification 
of  taxable  income  under  section  172(b)(2) 
shall  be  considered  to  be- first  from  the  pref- 
erential net  operating  loss. 

"(Hi)  For  purposes  of  clause  (ill)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  in- 
crease his  net  operating  loss  adjustment  by 
th6  amount  of  any  nonpreferentlal  operat- 
ing loss  remaining  after  the  application  of 
clauses  (i)  and  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A). 
Such  election  shall  be  made  within  the  time 
prescribed  for  filing  his .  income  tax  return 
for  the  taxable  year  (determined  with  regard 
to  extensions)  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  elec- 
tion may  not  be  revoked.  Any  amount  de- 
ducted .under  clause  (111)  of  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  .decrease  the  amount  of  such  net 
operating  loss  which  may  be  carried  to  a 
taxable  year  after  the  year  of  such  deduction. 

"(f)  Basis  Adjustment. — 

"(1)  In  general. — If  subsection  (a)  applies 
to  any  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year,  the 
adjusted  basis  of  each  Item  of  property  to 
which  an  Item  of  tax  preference  (other  than 
an  item  of  tax  preference  described  in  para- 
graph (9)  of  section  57(a))  is  attributable 
shall  be  Increased  by  the  portion  of  the  dis- 
allowed deductions  which  is  allocable  to  such 
item  of  property. 

"(2)  Disallowed  peductions  definet. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'disal- 
lowed deductigns'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year,  the  excess  of— - 


"(A)  55  percent  of  the  adjusted  economic 
income  for  such  taxable  year;  over 

"(B)  the  taxable  Income  for  such  taxable 
year. 

"(3)    Property   to   which   items   of  tax 

preference   ABE    ATTRIBUTABLE. FOT   purpOSeS 

of  this  subsection,  the  determination  of  to 
which  item  of  property  an  item  of  tax  pref- 
erence (or  portion  thereof  )s  Is  attributable 
shall  be  made  under  regulat'lons  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Allocation  of  disallowed  deductions 
TO  items  of  property. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  portion  of  the  disallowed  de- 
ductions allocable  to  any  Item  of  property 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amoimt  of 
the  disallowed  deductions  for  the  taxable 
year  as  the  amount  of  any  tax  preference 
(other  than  an  item  of  tax  preference  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (9)  of  section  57(a)) 
attributable  to  such  item  of  property  bears 
to  the  total  of  the  items  of  tax  preferences 
for  the  taxable  year." 

(b)    Amendment  of  Section  56. — Section 

56  (relating  to  the  imposition  of  the  mini- 
mum tax)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  follov?lng: 
"Sec.  56.  Minimum  Tax  for  Corporations.", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "person"  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "corporation", 

.  (3)   by  striking  out  clauses  (U),  (v),  (vi), 
and  (vll)  of  subsection  (a)(2)(A), 

(4)  by  redesignating  clauses  (ill)  and  (iv) 
of  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  as  clauses  (11)  and 
(Hi),  and  by  striking  out  the  conmia  at  the 
end  of  clause  (Ui)  (as  so  redesignated)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 

(5)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B), 
(E),  (F).  and  (Q)  of  subsection  (c)(1). 

(6)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  of 
subjection  (c)(1)  as  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  "and"  at  the  end  thereof,  and 

(7)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  of 
subsection  (c)(1)  as  subparagraph  (C),  and 
by  inserting  "exceed"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(CI    Amendments  of  Section  57.^ 

( 1 )  Additional  preference  items. — Sec- 
tion 57(a)  (relating  to  items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence) Is  amended  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (10)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  Intangible  drilling  COSTS  OF  devel- 
opment wELLs.^-Wlth  respect  to  each  oil  or 
gas  w?ll  which  is  not  an  exploratory  well  (as 
defined  in  section  60B(a)(6)),  the  excess  of 
the  intangible  drilling  and  development  costs  - 
described  in  section  263(c)  allowable  under 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  over  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  allowable 
for  the  taxable  year  if  such  costs  had  been 
capitalized  and  straight  line  recovery  of  in- 
tangibles had  been  used  with  respect  to  such 
costs. 

"(12)  Excess  accelerated  deductions. — In 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  subject  to  subpart  B. 
an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  accelerated 
deductions  for  the  taxable  year  from  any 
class  of  LAL  property  (as  determined  under 
section  .59)." 

(2)  Special  rule  for  deductions  rNcuroED 
IN  EXCESS  accelerated  deductions. — Section 

57  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Special  Rule  for  Deductions  In- 
cluded IN  Excess  AccELERArED  Deductions. — 
The  amount  of  any  item  of  tax  preference 
(other  than  an  item  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  (12))  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  section  55  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  por- 
tion of  such  Item  which  constitutes  a  deduc- 
tion which  for  such  taxable  year  is  included 
In  the  excess  accelerated  deductions  from 
any  class  of  LAL  property." 

(3)  STAIGHT  LINE  recovery  of  INTANGIBLES 

DEFINED. — Section  57  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  Straight  Line  Recoveby  of  Intangi- 


bles Defined. — ^Por  purposes  of  paragraph 
(11)  of  subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  'straight  line 
recovery  of  intangibles',  when  used  with 
respect  to  Intangible  drilling  and  develo.i- 
ment  costs  for  any  well,  means  (except  in 
the  case  of  an  election  under  paragraph  (2) ) 
ratable  amortization  of  such  costs  over  the 
120-month  period  beginning  with  the  month 
in  which  production  from  such  well  begins. 

"(2)  Election. — ^If  the  taxpayer  elects,  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulations  prescribe,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  for  any  well,  the  term  'straight 
line  recovery  of  Intangibles'  means  any 
method  which  would  be  permitted  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  cost  depletion  with  re- 
spect to  such  well  and  which  Is  selected  by 
the  taxpayer  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
(11)." 

(4)  Exclusion  op  corporations. — The  last 
sentence  of  section  67(a)  (relating  to  items 
of  tax  preference)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and 
(11)". 

(d)  Amendments  of  Section  58. — Section 
58  (relating  to  rules  for  application  of  part) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Marrieo  Individuals  Filing  Separate 
Returns. — In  the  case  of  a  married  individ- 
ual who  files  a  separate  return  for  the  tax- 
able year,  section  55(c)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  $5,000  for  $10,000.", 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Estates  and  Trusts. — 

"(1)  Exemption  not  allowed  to  trusts.— 
In  the  case  of  a  trust,  the  exemption  pro- 
vided by  section  55(c)  shall  not  be  allowed. 

"(2)  Character  of  amounts. — In  applying 
the  second  sentence  of  section  652(b)  and 
the  second  sentence  of  section  662(b)  for 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  allocation  of  Items 
of  deduction  shall  be  made  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which  shall 
contain  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(3)  Distribution  deduction. — Under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  ad- 
justed economic  Income  of  an  estate  or  trust 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  deduction  allowed 
to  such  estate  or  trust  under  section  651  or 
661.",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 56"  each  place  It  appears  In  subsection 
(g)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  part". 

(e)  Detebmination  of  Amount  of  Arti- 
ficial Loss. — 

(1)  In  general. — Part  VI  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  mlnlmiun  tax  for 
tax  preferences)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  the  heading  for 
such  part  the  following: 

"Subpart  A.  General  provisions. 

"Subpart  B.  Rules  for  computing  amount  of 

excess  accelerated  deductions. 
"Subpart  A — General  Provisions";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subpart : 

"Subpart  B — Rules  for  Computing  Amount 
of  Excess  Accelerated  Deduc- 
tions. 

"Sec.  59.  Amoiint  of  excess  accelerated  de- 
ductions. 

"Sec.  €0.  LAL  property;  classes  of  LAL  prop- 
erty. 

"Sec.  60A.  Accelerated  deductions;  net  re- 
lated income. 

"Sec.  60B.  Other  definitions  and  special 
rules. 

"Sec.    69.    Amount   of    Excess    Accelerated 
Deductions. 
"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer subject  to  this  subpart,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subpart  A,  the  excess  accelerated 
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deductions  for  any  taxable  year  from  any 
claw  of  LAL  property  Is  the  amount  (If  any) 
by  wblcb — 

"(1)  the  accelerated  deductions  which  are 
attributable  to  such  class  of  LAL  property 
and  which  are  allowable  for  the  taxable 
year;  exceed 

"(2)  the  net  related  Income  for  such  year 
from  such  class  of  propertj. 

"(b)  Taxpateks  Subject  to  This  Sub- 
part.— 

"(1)    In  CENnAL. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph, (2),  the  following  shall  be  subject 
to  this  subpart: 
"(A)  an  individual, 

"(B)  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  section  1371 
(b)).  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  LAL  farm  property, 
a  corporation  to  which  section  447(s)  (re- 
lating to  method  of  accounting  for  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  farming)  does  not  apply. 

"(2)  Exception  for  certain  accrual  tax- 
paters  ENGACEo  m  FARMING. — Thls  Subpart 
shall  not  apply  to  any  taxpayer  with  respect 
to  property  described  In  section  60(a)(3)  If 
the  taxpayer  uses  an  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting with  respect  to  such  property  and 
capitalizes -preproductive  period  expenses  de- 
scribed in  section  60A(c)(l). 

"Sec  60.  LAL  Property;  Classes  of  LAL 
Property. 
"(a)  LAL  Property  Defined. — For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  the  term  'LAL  property 
means  property  described  In  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

.  uiW  ^"^^  ""^^  phopertt.— Real  property- - 
(A)  which  Is  or  will  be  either  property 
described  in  section  1221(1)  or  property  held 
for  rental,  and 

"(B)  which  is  not  section  1245  property  (as 
defined  In  section  1246(a)  (3)). 

"(2)  LAL  LEASE  property.— In  the  case  of 
a  lessor  any  section  1245  property  (as  defined 
to  section  1245(a)(3))  which  ta  leased  7t 
held  for  leasing. 

"•?a\  ^^  ^*fM  PROPERTY.— Any  property- 

h,...„  ^  h^^^  ^  *'"''*  'Of  "se  m  the  trade  or 
business  of  farming,  or 

.SJ^J  .^^**'^  ^  described  in  section  1221(1) 
and  held  In  connection  with  the  trade  or 
business  of  farming. 

tul^^fli^,*!^  P«oPERTY.-Any  motion  plc- 
Sr«^,  kh'^'^"'  ^^^  ="*^  primarily  for 
u»e  as  public  entertainment  and  any  rieht 
to  produce,  distribute,  or  display  suc/a  fl'^ 

fc.«Jl*.^^  °^  **™  "**  PROPERTY.— Any  In- 
e'S^^ra'fo^"^^.^'  ««  -"  -^»<=^  ^  -t^n 

»-"'®?    }^^    SPORTS     FRANCHISE     PROPERTT 

Jf  the  taxpayer  described  In  subsection  rLwiT 
is  one  class  of  property  ='''»ectJon  (a)  (1 ) 

"(c)    Classes   of  LAL  Lease  Property  - 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart    ea^^^  Z 

"(2)    Rule  j^,.   farming   synmcatil..  — in 

_  (3)  Farming  syndicate  defined.— 

JllL*'  P»"°*"blp  engaged  In  the  trade 
or  buMness  Of  farming  if  at  any  time  in  "- 
eats  in  such  partnership  have  been  offered 
for  sale  In  any  offering  required  to  be  regte- 
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tered  with  a  Federal  or  State  agency  having 
authority  to  regulate  the  offering  of  securi- 
ties for  sale, 

"(11)  a  partnership  engaged  in  the  trade 
or  business  of  farming,  if  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  losses  during  any  period  are  allo- 
cable to  limited  partners,  and 

'■(ill)  any  other  enterprise  engaged  in  the 
trade  or  business  of  farming  if  at  any  time 
interests  In  such  enterprise  have  been  offered 
for  sale  In  an  offering  described  in  clause  ( 1 ) 
or  if  the  allocation  of  losses  in  such  enter- 
prise is  similar  to  an  allocation  described  In 
clause  (11). 

"(B)  Holdings  attributable  to  active 
management. — For  p  irposes  of  clause  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (A),  in  the  case  of  any  In- 
dividual who  has  actively  participated  (for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  5  years)  In  the 
management  of  any  trade  or  business  of 
farming,  any  Interest  In  a  partnership  which 
is  attributable  to  such  active  participation 
and  which  is  held  by  such  individual  (or  by 
any  member  of  his  family  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  267(c)  (4) )  shall  be  treated  as 
an  interest  which  is  not  held  by  a  limited 
partner.  A  rule  similar  to  the  rule  provided 
by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  apply  for 
purposes  of  so  much  of  clause  (ill)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  as  relates  to  clause  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(e)  Classes  of  LAL  Film  Property. — For 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  each  Item  of  prop- 
erty described  in  subsection  (a)(4)  Is  a  sepa- 
rate class  of  property. 

"(f)  Classes  of  LAL  Oil  and  Gas  Proper- 
ty.—For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  each  prop- 
erty (within  the  meaning  of  section  614)  is 
a  separate  class  of  property. 

"(g)    Classes  op  Sports  Franchise  Prop- 
=»TY.— For  purposes   of   this  subpart,   each 
franchise  to  conduct  a  sports  errterprlse  is 
a  separate  class  of  property. 
"Sec  60A.  Accelerated      Deductions;      Net 
Related  Income. 
"(a)  Real  Property. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,   the   term    'accelerated   deduction*, 
when  used  with  respect  to  a  class  of  property 
described  In  section  60(a)  (1),  means- 
Mi)    Construction   period   interest  and 

TAXES.— All— 

"(A)  Interest  paid  or  accrued  on  indebted- 
ness Incurred  or  continued  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, or  carry  real  property,  and 

"(B)  real  property  taxes, 
to  the  extent  such  interest  and  taxes  are 
attributable  to  the  construction  period  for 
such  property  and  would  be  allowable  as 
a  deduction  under  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

(2 )  Accelerated  depreciation. — The  excess 
of — 

"(A)  the  deducation  allowable  under  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  for  depreciation 
or  amortizatiori,  over 

"(B)  the  deduction  which  would  have  been 
allowable  for  the  taxable  year  had  the  tax- 
payer depreciate!  the  property  under  the 
straight  line  method  for  each  taxable  year 
of  Its  useful  life  for  which  the  taxpayer  has 
held  the  property. 

"(b)  Lease  Property. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'accelerated  deduction', 
when  used  with  respect  to  a  class  of  property 
described  in  section  60(a)  (2).  means  the  ex- 
cess of — 

"(1)  the  deduction  allowable  under  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  for  depreciation 
or  amortization,  over 

"(2)  the  rleduction  which  wo  Id  have  been 
aUowable  for  the  taxable  year  h::a  the  tax- 
payer depreciated  the  property  under  the 
straight  line  method  for  each  taxable  vear 
for  Its  useful  life  for  which  the  taxpayer  has 
held  the  property. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  useful  life 
shaU  be  determined  as  if  section  167 (m)  (1) 
(relating  to  asset  depreciation  range)  did  not 
include  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

"(c)  Farm  Property. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,   the   term   'accelerated   deduction'. 


when  used  with  respect  to  a  class  of  property 
described  In  section  60(a)(3),  means— 

"(1)   Preproductive  period  expenses. 

"(A)  In  general. — Any  amount  which  Is 
attributable  to  crops,  animals,  or  trees  (ot 
to  any  other  property  having  a  crop  or  yield) 
during  the  preproductive  period  of  such 
property  and  which  Is  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Exceptions.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply — 

"(I)  to  taxes  and  interest, 
"(11)  to  any  amount  Incurred  on  account 
of  fire,  storm,  flood,  or  other  casualty  or  on 
account  of  disease  or  drought, 

"(ill)  to  wheat,  alfalfa,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
sorghum,  and  cotton,  and 

"(iv)  to  livestock  other  than  poultry 
Clauses  (111)  and  (Iv)  shaU  noi  apply  m  the 
case  of  an  Interest  in  a  farming  syndicate  (as 
defined  in  section  60  (d)  (3) ) . 

"(C)  Preproductive  period  defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'pre- 
productive period'  means — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  property  having  a  use- 
ful life  of  more  than  1  year  which  will  have 
more  than  1  crop  or  yield,  the  period  before 
the  disposition  of  the  first  such  marketable 
crop  or  yield,  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  any  other  property,  the 
period  before  such  property  Is  disposed  of. 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  use  by  the 
taxpayer  In  the  trade  or  business  of  farming 
of  any  supply  produced  In  such  trade  or 
business  shall  be  treated  as  a  disposition. 

"(2)  Prepaid  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  etc. — 
Any  amount  paid  for  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  or 
other  supplies  which  are  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  supplies  which  are  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  on  account  of  fire, 
storm,  flood,  or  other  casualty  or  on  account 
of  disease  or  drought. 

"(3)  Accelerated  depreciation  of  animals, 

TREES,  ETC,  DURING  PRODUCTIVE  PERIOD. — In  the 

case  of  animals,  trees,  or  o^her  property  hav- 
ing a  crop  or  yield,  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  deduction  allowable  for  the  tax- 
able year  under  section  167,  over 

"(B)  the  deduction  which  would  have 
been  allowable  for  the  taxable  year  had  the 
taxpayer  depreciated  the  property  under  the 
straight  line  method  for  each  taxable  year  of 
its  useful  life  for  which  the  taxpayer  has  held 
the  property. 

_  "(d)  Film  Property. — ^For  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  the  term  "iaccelerated  deduc- 
tion', when  used  with  respect  to  a  class  of 
property  described  In  section  60(a)(4), 
means  any  amount  allowable  for  the  taxable 
year  under  this  chapter  as  a  deduction— 

"(1)  for  depreciation  or  amortization,  or 

"(2)  for  amounts  attributable  to  produc- 
ing, distributing,  or  displaying  such  prop- 
erty. 

"(e)  Oil  and  Gas  PaopeRTY. — ^For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  the  term  'accelerated  d^uc- 
tlon",  when  used  with  respect  to  a  class  of 
property  described  In  section  60(a)(5), 
means  the  excess   (if  any)   of — 

"(1)  the  Intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  described  In  section  263(c)  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  such  class  of  property,  over 

"(2)  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
allowable  for  the  taxable  year  if  such  costs 
had  been  capitalized  and  straight  line  re- 
covery of  intangibles  (as  defined  in  sectlo» 
57(e))  had  been  used  with  respect  to  such 
costs. 

Such  term  does  not  include  intangible  drill- 
ing and  development  costs  described  in  sec- 
tion 263(c)  allowable  under  this  chapter 
which  are  attributable  to  a  well  drilled  solely 
to  Inject  water  or  other  substances  to  stimu- 
late or  Increase  the  production  of  oil  or  gas. 
"(f)  Sports  Franchise  Property. — 
"  ( 1 )  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part, the  term  'accelerated  deduction',  when 
used  with  respect  to  a  class  of  property 
described  In  section  60(a)(6),  means  any     ' 
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amount  allowable  for  the  taxable  year  under 
this  chapter  as  a  deduction  under  section  167 
for  the  LAL  portion  of  the  basis  of  player 
contracts. 

."(2)  LAL  portion  of  the  basis  op  player 
CONTRACTS  defined. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  LAL  portion  of  the  basis  of 
player  contracts  means,  in  the  case"  of  any 
franchise,  the  excess  of  the  amount  allocated 
to  player  contracts  by  the  transferee  over  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  adjusted  bases  of  the 
player  contracts  in  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
feror immediately  before  the  transfer  of  the 
franchise,  plus 

"(B)  the  ordinary  Income  (If  any)  recog- 
nized by  the  transferor  on  the  transfer  of 
the  franchise. 

•'(3)  Player  contract  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'player 
contract'  means  any  contract  for  the  services 
of  an  athlete  which.  In  the  hands  of  the  tax- 
payer, is  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  provided  In  section  167. 
Such  a  contract  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
for  purposes  of  this  subpart  only  If  the 
franchise  acquired  such  contract  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transfer  of  the  franchise. 

"(4)  Establishment  of  franchise  treated 
as  transfer. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  establishment  of  a  franchise  shall  be 
treated  as  a  transfer. 

"(g)  Net  Related  Income. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  GENERAL. — Por  puiposes  of  this  sub- 
part, the  net  related  income  from  a  class  of 
property  for  a  taxable  year  is  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  gross  Income  from  such  class  for 
such  year,  over 

•'(B)  the  sum  of  the  deductions  (other 
than  accelerated  deductions)  for  such  year 
attributable  to  such  class. 

"(2)  Special  rules. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  — 

"(A)  any  excess  of  the  deductions  (other 
than  accelerated  deductions)  attributable  to 
an  Item  of  property  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account. 

"(B)  the  net  operating  loss  deduction  pro- 
vided by  section  172  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account,  and 

"(C)  any  deduction  under  section  1202 
(relating  to  deduction  for  capital  gains)  and 
any  capital  loss  carryback  or  carryover  under 
section  1212  (relating  to  capital  loss  carry- 
backs and  carryovers)  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account. 

"(3)  Certain  processing  income  treated 
AS  farming  income. — 

"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1 )  of  this  subsection  and  for  pur- 
poses of  section  60B(b)(3),  the  net  Income 
of  any  person  from  the  processing  of  (in- 
cluding the  application  of  one  or  more  man- 
ufacturing processes  to)  a  farm  product  pro- 
duced by  such  person  shall  be  treated  as  net 
Income  of  such  person  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  If  such  processing  Is 
performed  by  such  person  or  by  any  partner- 
ship, electing  small  business  corporation,  or 
cooperative  of  which  such  person  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

"(B)  Paragraph  not  to  apply  to  syndi- 
cated FARMING  interests. — Thls  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  Interest 
In  a  farming  syndicate  within  the  meaning 
of  section  60(d)(3). 

"Sec.  60B.  Other  Definitions  and  Special 
Rules. 

"(a)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart — 

"(1)  Construct. — The  term  'construct' 
Includes  reconstruct  and  erect,  and  the  term 
'construction'  Includes  reconstruction  and 
erection.  - 

"(2)  Construction  period. — The  term' 
"construction  period',  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  any  item  of  property  described  In 
section  eO(a)(l),  means  the  period— 

"(A)  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
construction  of  the  building  or  other  im- 
provement begins;  and 


"(B)  ending  on  the  date  on  which  the  Item  , 
of  property  is  ready  to  be  placed  In  service  i 
or  Is  ready  to  be  held  for  sale.  ^ 

"  (3)  Residential  real  property. — The  term 
'residential  real  property'  means  property 
which  Is  or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 


"(A)  residential  real  property  as  defined  In 
section  167(J)  (2)  (B), or 

"(B)  real  property  described  In  section 
1221(1)  held  for  sale  as  dwelling  units  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  I67(k)  (3)  (C) ). 

"(4)  Low-income  housing. — The  term 
'low- income  housing'  means — 

"(A)  property  with  respect  to  which  a 
mortgage  is  Insured  under  section  221(d)  (3) 
or  236  of  the  National  Housmg  Act,  or  hous- 
ing financed  or  assisted  by  direct  loan  or  tax 
abatement  under  similar  provisions  of  State 
or  local  laws,  and  with  respect  to  which  the 
owner  is  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  sec- 
tlonl039(b)(l)(B),or 

"(B)  dwelling  units  held  or  to  be  held 
(pursuant  to  commitments)  for  occupancy 
by  families  or  Individuals  eligible  to  receive 
subsidies  under  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  or  under 
the  provisions  of  State  or  local  law  authoriz- 
ing similar  levels  of  subsidy  for  lower  Income 
families. 

In  the  case  of  a  building  (or  the  portion  of 
a  building  devoted  to  dwelling  units).  If  85 
percent  or  more  of  the  dwelling  units  are 
units  described  in  subparagraph  (B),  such 
building  (or  portion  thereof)  shall  be  treated 
as  low-Income  housing. 

"(5)  Farming. — The  term  'farming'  means 
the  cultivation  of  land  or  the  raising  or  har- 
vesting of  any  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodity.  Including  the  raising,  shearing, 
feeding,  caring  for,  training,  and  manage- 
ment of  animals.  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  trees  shall  be  treated  as  an 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity. 

"(6)  Exploratory  well. — The  term  'explo- 
ratory weir  means  any  well — 

"(A)  each  point  on  which,  at  the  time 
such  well  is  completed,  is  more  than  2  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  on  the  nearest  pro- 
ducing well,  or 

"(B)  which —  •. 

"(I)  Is  completed  2  years  or  more  after  the 
completion  of  the  last  producing  well  which 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  and 

V(ll)  the  taxpayer  establishes  (in  the  man- 
ner provided  In  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  by  maps  and  other  evidence  that 
the  well  will  not  tap  any  reservoir  from  which 
there  has  been  significant  oil  or  gSs  pro- 
duction 

Subparagraph  (B)  (11)  shall  be  trea'ted  as  not 
having  been  met  with  respect  to  any  well  if, 
on  completion  of  such  well,  the  bottom  hole 
pressure  or  any  other  evidence  Indicates  that 
there  has  been  significant  oil  or  gas  produc- 
tion from  any  reservoir  tapped  by  such  weli- 

"(b)  Special  Adjusted  Gross  Income  Rule 
FOR  Farming. — 

"  ( 1 )  Accelerated  deductions  not  dkferred 

where  NONFARM  adjusted  gross  income  FOR 
TAXABLE    YEAR    DOES    NOT    EXCEED    $20,000. — In 

the  case  of  any  individual  (other  than  a 
trust) ,  this  subpart  shall  not  apply  to  deduc- 
tions attributable  to  a  class  of  property 
described  in  section  60(a)(3)  If  the  In- 
dividual's nonfarm  adjusted  gross  Income 
for  the  taxable  year  does  not  exceed  $20,000. 

"(2)    PHASEOUT   BETWEEN    $20,000   and    $40,- 

000. — In  the  case  of  any  Individual  (other 
than  a  trust),  this  subpart  shall  not  a-^ply 
to  so  much  of  the  excess  for  the  taxable  year 
of  the  accelerated  deductions  described  in 
section  60A(c)  over  the  net  related  Income 
from  farming  as  does  not  exceed  the  excess 
of  $40,000  over  such  Individual's  nonfarm 
adjusted  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year. 
"(3)  Nonfarm  adjusted  gross  income  de- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'nonfarm  adjusted  gross  Income'  means  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  computed  without  re- 


gard to  Income  t  deductions  attributable  to 
the  business  of  farming. 

"(4)  Married  individuals  filing  separate 
RETURNS. — In  the  case  of  a  married  in- 
dividual filing  a  separate  return  for  the  tax- 
able year,  in  applying  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
the  Items  referred  to  therein  of  both  spouses 
shall  be  combined.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, marital  status  shall  be  determined 
under  section  143. 

"(c)  Subpart  Not  To  Apply  to  Certain 
Real  Property. — 

"(1)  In  general. — This  subpart  shall  not 
apply  to  real  property  the  construction  period 
for  which  begins  before  January  1,  1976. 

"(2)  Residential  real  property. — In  the 
case  of  residential  real  property,  this  sub- 
part shall  not  apply  to  real  property  If — 

"(A)  before  January  1,  1977,  (1)  the  tax- 
payer  has  acquired  the  site  (or  has  a  bind- 
ing option  to  acquire  the  site),  and  (11)  there 
Is  a  firm  conunltment  for  the  permanent 
financing  of  the  property  which  (except  for 
a  clause  under  which  the  borrower  may  be 
relieved  from  his  commitment  If  be  does 
not  receive  the  rezonlng  for  which  he  has 
applied  before  January  1,  1977)  Is  binding  on 
both  the  lender  and  the  borrower,  and 

"(B)  the  construction  period  for  such  prop- 
erty begins  before  January  1,  1978. 

"(3)  Low-incomz  housing. — ^In  the  case  of 
low-income  housing,  this  subpart  shall  not 
apply  to  real  property  if — 

"(A)  before  January  1, 1979,  there  Is  a  sub- 
sidy conunltment  to  support  new  construc- 
tion or  substantial  rehabilitation  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  J^e  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended  (or  under  the  provisions  of 
State  or  local  law  authorizing  similar  levels 
of  subsidy  for  lower-  Income  families)  and 
such  commitment  was  made  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  such  property,  and 

"(B)  the  construction  period  for  such  prop- 
erty begins  before  January  1,  1981. 

"(4)  Coordination  with  section  lev  (k). — 
Por  purposes  of  this  subpart,  any  expenditure 
Incurred  before  January  1.  1978,  to  which 
section  167(k)  (relating  to  depreciation  of 
expenditures  to  rehabilitate  low-Income 
rental  housing)  applies  shall  not  be  treated 
as  an  accelerated  deduction. 

"(d)  Other  Special  Rules. — 

"  ( 1 )  Deduction  or  income  attribotable  to 
more  than  one  class  of  property. — If  any 
deduction  or  Income  Is  attributable  to  more 
than  one  class  of  LAL  property,  such  deduc- 
tion or  Income  shall  be  allocated  to  one  of 
such  classes  or  among  such  classes  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(2)  Determination  of  straight  line  de- 
preciation for  leased  property. — In  deter- 
mining what  depreciation  would  have  been 
for  leased  property  under  the  straight  line 
method,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided 
by  section  1250(b)(2)  shall  apply. 

"(3)  Partnerships. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart —  \ 

"(A)  iTEi^  treated  as  held  directly  by 
partners. — Any  Item  of  property  held  by  a 
partnership  shall  be  treated  as  held  by  each 
partner  In  accordance  with  his  distributive 
share  of  the  taxable  Income  or  loss  (which- 
ever applies)  of  the  partnership  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(B)  Disposition  of  partnership  inter- 
ests.— The  disposition  of  any  partners  Inter- 
est In  the  partnership  shall  be  treated  as  a 
disposition  of  the  partner's  interest  in  each 
item  of  property. 

"(4)  Coordination  with  certain  othei 
provisions. — This  subpart  shall  be  applied 
after  section  461(g)  (relating  to  accrual  ol 
prepaid  Interest),  after  section  464  (relating 
to  deductions  limited  to  amount  at  risk  In 
case  of  films,  livestock,  and  certain  crops), 
and  after  the  second  sentence  of  section 
263(c)  (relating  to  Intangible  drilling  and 
development  costs) ." 

(2)  10-year  spread  of  adjustments  where 
taxpayer   changes   to   accrual   method   op 
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ACCOITNTIIVG    WITH    RTSPECT    TO    FAKMING. If, 

for  his  first  taxable  year  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975,  a  taxpayer  referred  to  In  section 
69(b)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  computes  hla  taxable  Income  from  farm- 
ing on  an  accrual  method  of  accounting  and 
with  the  capitalization  of  preproductive  ex- 
penses described  In  section  60A(c)  (1)  of  such 
Code,  and  if  such  method  of  accounting 
constitutes  a  chailge  in  his  method  of  ac- 
counting with  respect  to  his  taxable  Income 
from  farming,  then — 

(A)  such  change  shall  be  treated  as  having 
been  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury, 

(B)  for  purposes  of  section  481(a)(2)  of 
such  Code,  such  change  shall  be  treated  as 
a  change  not  Initiated  by  the  taxpayer,  and 

(c)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  or  his  delegate,  the 
net  amount  of  the  adjustments  required  by 
section  481(a)  of  such  Code  to  be  taken 
Into  account  by  the  taxpayer  in  computing 
taxable  Income  shall  (except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  such  regulations)  be  taken  Into 
accoimt  in  each  of  the  10  taxable  years  be- 
glnzklhg  with  the  year  of  change. 

(f)   Taxes  Taken  Into  Accottnts  in  Case 

OF  ACCTTMTTLATION  DiSTBIBTrnON  BT  TBTTSTS 

Section  666(b)  (relating  to  total  taxes 
deemed  distributed)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (c),  if  the  taxes  imposed  on  the 
trust  for  any  taxable  year  are  imposed  by 
section  55  (relating  to  minimum  tax  on  In- 
dividuals), the  taxes  deemed  Imposed  on 
the  trust  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  the 
taxes  which  would  have  been  Imposed  on  the 
trust  for  such  taxable  year  by  section  1  if 
this  title  did  not  contain  section  55." 

(g)  Modhtcation  or  Net  Operating  Loss 
m  Case  op  Individuals  Sttbject  to  MmiMtTM 
Tax.— Section  172(d)  (4)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "If  a  tax  under  section  55  Is  im- 
posed on  the  taxpayer,  the  deductions  allow- 
able under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  any  such  deductions  which 
are  allowable  under  section  62  plus  the 
amount  of  the  taxpayer's  Investment  expense 
adjustment  (determined  under  section  55(d) 

(h)  CoxrosMiNG  Amendments 

(1)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  5(a)  (re- 
^^.J°,"°^  references  relating  to  tax  on 
Individuals)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows- 

"(5)  For  minimum  tax  for  Individuals  see 
section  55." 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  46(a)  (de- 
fining liabUity  for  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  56"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "section  55  or  Se". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  50A(a)  (de- 
fining   liability    for    tax)     is    amendid    by 

♦h        /.°''*  '■^'^tJon  56"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  55  or  56". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  443  (relating 
to  adjustment  In  exclusion  for  computing 
S^^T^v^  '°'  ***  P''«'«rence8)  is  aSiend- 
ed  by  striking  out  "the  $30,000  amount  spe- 
cified m  section  56  (relating  to  minimum  tax 

^.^  ?r.f*';!?*'*®>'  ™o<l"led  as  provided  by 
section  58."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
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910,000  amount  specified  in  section  55  (re- 
lating to  minimum  tax  for  individuals), 
modified  as  provided  by  section  68,  or  the 
•30,000  amount  specified  in  section' 56  (re- 
lating to  minimum  tax  for  corporations) ". 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  871(b)  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  nonresident  alien  Individ- 
uals) Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  section  55  " 
after  "section  1". 

(6)  Section  877(b)  (relating  to  expatrla- 
Uon  to  avoid  tax)   Is  amended  by  Inserting 

,  section  55,"  after  "section  1". 

(7)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  901  (relat- 
ing to  allowance  of  credit  for  taxes  of  for- 
eign countries  and  of  possessions  of  the 
United  States)   is  amended  by  striking  out 

section   56"  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
section  55  or  56". 

(8)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6015(c)  (de- 
fining estimated  tax)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  66"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

section  55  or  56". 

(9)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6654(f)  (re- 
latlng  to  tax  computed  after  applications  of 
credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by  strlkine 
out  section  56"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of   section  55  or  56". 

nnli?i«H^''*if'J.®^^2<^>  <2)  (A)  (relating  to 
qualified  individual  income  taxes)  is  amend- 
t^u^  striking  out  "section  56"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "section  55". 

(1)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  VI  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  strlk- 

nL^";"  *'?''  I***"  «"»ti^  to  section  56  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  55.  Minimum  tax  for  individuals. 

^?:  56_Mlnlmum  tax  for  corporations." 

(J)  Effective  Date. — 
viJii  ]^  GENERAL^Except  as  Otherwise  pro- 
mfn-  ^  *^^  subsection,   the   amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 

fr«L^  ***T,^°'  ^  preferences  (as  defined 
rV-  i°?a.l'<*>  °'  *^«  Internal  Revenue 
Code  Of  1954)  for  taxable  years  beginning 
afrer  December  31.  1975.  In  the  case  of  a  tw! 
payer  other  than  a  corporation,  the  amount 
of  any  tax  carryover  under  section  56(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  from  a 
taxable  year  beginning  before  January  i 
1976,  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  tax  carryover 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1975. 

(2)  Special  rules  for  lease  property 

(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  property 
described  In  section  60(a)  (2)  of  the  Int^nai 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (e)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spcCb  to  — 

i/iLif.*^*  entered  Into  before  September 

(il)  leases  where  the  property  was  ordered 
by  the  lessor  or  lessee  before  March  11  1975 
and  such  property  is  placed  In  service  before 
January  1,  1976:  and 

(111)  leases  where  the  lessor  is  a  partner- 
ship formed  before  September  11,  1975  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  leasing  'per- 
sonal   property,    the    property    was    ordered 

>,  L^^P**"''"  "•  19''5'  by  the  person 
who  becomes  the  lessee,  and  the  property  is 
placed  In  service  before  January  1,  1976 

(B)  Holding  of  interest  for  purposes  of 
SUBPARAGRAPH  (A)  (1)  .-Subparagraph  (A)  (J) 


shall  apply  only  to  taxpayers  who  held  their 
Interests  In  the  property — 

(I)  on  September  11,  1975,  or 

(II)  in  the  case  of  property  placed  in  serv- 
ice before  January  l,  1976,  on  December  3i 
1975. 

(C)  Holding  of  interests  for  purposes  of 

SUBPARAGRAPH  (a)    (11)  AND  ( Ul )  .— ClaUSes  (U) 

and  (111)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply 
only  to  taxpayers  who  held  their  Interests  in 
the  property  on  December  31,  1975. 

(3)  Special  rule  for  movies  and  video 
tapes. — 

(A)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  property 
described  in  section  60(a)  (4)  of  the  Intemaj 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (e)  shall  not  apply  to 

(1)  deductions  for  depreciation  or  amortl- 
zatlon  with  respect  to  property  the  principal 
production  of  which  began  before  Septem- 
ber 11,  1975,  and  for  the  purchase  of  which 
there  was  on  September  11,  1976,  and  at  aU 
times  thereafter  a  binding  contract,  and 

(U)  deductions  attributable  to  producing 

distributing,  or  dlspUylng  prx^)erty  the  prl?.' 

clpal  production  of  which  began  before  Sen- 

tember  11, 1976 

(B)    Exception    for    certain    agreements 

WHERE  principal  PHOTOGRAPHY  BEGINS  BETOSI 

1976.— In  the  case  of  property  described  In 
section  60(a)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964,  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (e)  shall  not  apply  to  deductions  at- 
trlbutable  to  the  producing  of  a  film  the 
principal  photography  of  which  began  on  or 
before  December  31,  1975.  If — 

(I)  on  September  10,  1976,  there  was  an 
agreement  with  the  director  or  a  principal 
motion  picture  star,  or  on  or  before  Scptem- 
ber  10,  1975,  there  had  been  expended  (or 
committed  to  the  production)  an  amount 
not  lees  than  the  lower  of  $100,000  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  costs  of  producing  the 
film,  and 

(II)  the  production  takes  place  in  the 
United  States. 

Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  only  to  tax- 
payers who  held  their  Interests  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1976.  Subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply 
only  to  taxpayers  who  held  their  Interests 
on  December  31,  1975. 

(4)  Treatment  of  depreciation  and  amor- 
tization.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
any  amount  allowed  or  allowable  for  depreci- 
ation or  amortization  for  any  period  shall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  paid  or  incurred  for 
such  period. 

(5)  Special  rule  for  groves,  orchards,  and 
VINEYARDS.— The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section («)  shall  not  apply  to  that  part  of  a 
grove,  orchard,  or  vineyard  which  was  planted 
before  September  11,  1976. 

(6)  Special  rule  fob  sports  franchises.- 
In  the  case  of  property  described  In  section 
80(a)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964,  the  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(e)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  franchises 
estabUshed  or  transferred  on  or  before  No- 
vember 4,  1975,  (or  pursuant  to  a  binding 
contract  in  existence  on  such  date  and  at  all 
times  thereafter). 

Page  82,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  21  on  page  92. 


The  Senate  met  at  8:50  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Quentin  N  Bur- 
51CK.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
iJaKota. 
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PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 

R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 

>rayer:  ^ 

O  God,  our  Creator,  and  Father  of 
>ur  spirits,  who  hast  given  imto  us  the 


gift  of  life,  bless  us  this  new  day  as  we 
undertake  the  work  which  has  been  laid 
upon  us.  We  thank  Thee  for  eyes  and 
hands  and  brains  and  mouths  with  which 
to  do  our  work,  and  for  friends  and  com- 
rades who  share  the  burdens  of  the  day. 
Though  the  hours  are  crowded  and  the 
toll  tedious  preserve  in  us  the  spirit  of 
the  Man  of  Nazareth  who  went  about 
doing  good.  May  our  completed  work  be 
the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  we  bring  to 


Thee  when  the  day  is  done.  As  the  shades 

of  night  overtake  us  grant  us  Thy  peace. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  November  14, 197S. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  dfflclal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Quentin  N. 
BuRDicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  iny  absence. 

Jabies  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, November  13,  1975,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  today  except  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  calendar  beginning  with 
U.S.  Army. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Jack  M.  Eckerd, 
of  Florida,  to  be  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  confirmation  of  Jack  M.  Eckerd  to  be 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

The  committee  received  this  nomina- 
tion on  October  21,  and  public  hearings 
were  held  on  October  31  and  November 
13. 

Appearing  In  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion were  both  Senators  from  Florida, 
Senators   Chiles  .  and   Stone,   both   of 


whom  praised  him  and  recommended  his 
confirmation  on  the  groimd  that  he  is  a 
self-made,  successful  businessman,  and 
would  be  an  Administrator  of  talent  and 
abiUty. 

Appearing  in  opposition  were  Mr.  Sam 
Fields,  legislative  representative  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  and 
former  Gov.  Claude  Kirk  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Fields  opposed  the  nomination  pri- 
marily on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Eckerd's  al- 
leged activities  during  his  1970  primary 
race  against  Governor  Kirk  for  the  Re- 
publican gubernatorial  nomination.  The 
principal  allegation  revolved  around  Mr. 
Eckerd's  role  in  authorizing,  financing 
and  selling  a  paperback  book,  "Claude 
Kirk:  Man  and  Myth,"  with  particular 
reference  to  the  use  of  campaign  funds 
for  such  purposes  and  possible  failure 
to  comply  with  Florida  campaign  financ- 
ing laws.  Questions  have  been  submitted 
to  Mr.  Eckerd  regarding  these  issues 
and  he  has  responded  to  them. 

An  additional  issue  which  was  raised 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Eckerd's  fitness  for 
the  appointment  related  to  two  adver- 
tisements which  appeared  in  Florida 
newspapers  on  November  3  and  4,  1974, 
during  his  unsuccessful  campaign  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  against  Senator  Richard 
Stone.  These  advertisements  were  al- 
leged to  constitute  an  appeal  to  religious 
and  racial  prejudice 

Responding  to  my  questions  on  this 
matter  during  the  hearings,  Mr.  Eckerd 
stated  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  ad- 
vertisements and  did  not  see  them  prior 
to  their  release;  nor  was  he  aware  that 
they  were  to  be  run.  He  freely  admitted 
that  they  were  wrong  and  that  they  had 
no  place  In  a  political  campaign  and  he 
apologized  for  it.  The  director  of  the 
Washington  ofiQce  of  the  anti-defama- 
tion league,  Mr.  David  Brody,  stated 
that  the  league  was  satisfied  with  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Eckerd  with  re- 
spect to  the  advertisements. 

Mr.  Eckerd  has  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions for  this  office,  and  I  ask  that  the 
nomination  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  STUDY  COMMISSION  ON 
RECORDS  AND  DOCUMENTS  OF 
FEDERAL  OFFICIALS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  of  Lucius  D.  Bat- 
tle, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Herbert 
Brownell,  of  New  York,  and  Ernest  R. 
M£ty,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  members 
of  the  National  Study  Commission  on 
Records  and  Documents  of  Federal 
Officials. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  three  persons  were  nominated 
by  the  President,  on  September  9, 1975,  to 
be  members  of  the  National  Study  Com- 
mission on  Records  and  Documents  of 
Public  Officials : 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  District  of  Columbia: 
Herbert  Brownell,  New  York;  and  Ernest 
R.  May,  Massachusetts. 

A  hearing  on  these  nominations  was 
held  on  October  31, 1975. 

The  National  Study  Commission  was 
established  by  title  II  of  the  Presidential 


Recordings  and  Materials  Preservation 
Act  (PubUc  Law  93-526,  Dec.  19, 
1974) .  It  is  composed  of  17  members  who 
are  directed  to  study  problems  and  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  control,  disposi- 
tion, and  preservation  of  records  and 
documents  of  Federal  officials  and  to 
develop  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto.  The  Commission  is  directed  to 
make  its  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  31,  1976, 
and  will  cease  to  exist  60  days  after  the 
transmittal  of  its  report. 

Of  the  17  members,  three  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation,  and  these  three  are 
required  by  the  statute  establishing  the 
Commission  to  be  specially  qualified  by 
virtue  of  their  education,  training,  or  ex- 
perience, to  serve  on  this  Commission  and 
they  must  not  be  Government  officers  or 
employees. 

An  examination  •  of  the  qualifications 
of  these  gentlemen  reveals  that  they  ap- 
pear to  be  eminently  qualified  and  are 
not  presently  Government  officers  or  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Brownell  is  senior  partner  in  a  dis- 
tinguished law  firm.  Lord,  Day  and  Lord, 
and  a  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  President  Ford  has  an- 
noimced  his  intention  to  designate  Mr. 
Brownell  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
upon  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Battle  is  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Commimications  Satellite  Corjrora- 
tion — COMSAT — a  former  career  foreign 
service  officer,  a  former  Ambassador  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Professor  May  is  a  distinguished  his- 
torian who  has  been  a  m&mber  of  the 
history  faculty  at  Harvard  University 
since  1954,  and  has  served  as  a  consult- 
ant to  the  Historical  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  the  Rand  Corp. 
and  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses. 
Since  1974,  he  has  been  a  consultant  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. 

Full  biographical  details  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  Record  of  the  hearings. 

I  ask  that  the  nominations  be  ap- 
proved.          

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMTNAnONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Air  Force,  in  the  Army,  in  the 
Navy,  and  in  the  Marine  Corps,  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
blod. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
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of  Mr.  Edward  Alan  Miller,  be  taken  up, 
as  well. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Edward  Alan 
Miller  of  Massachusetts  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Rresldent,  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  notified. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  to  the  Assembly  of 
Western  European  Union,  to  be  held  in 
Paris,  Prance,  December  1^,  1975. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
tun,  to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT  OP 
1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  myself 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (8.  2667)  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  sec- 
ond time  at  length,  and  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  the  ex- 
tension by  another  30  days  because  it 
will  be  an  impossibility  for  the  staffs  to 
complete  the  work  on  the  conference 
report  by  this  Saturday.  I  understand 
it  meets  with  the  approval  of  all  parties 
concerned  as  weU  as  the  administration 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  confirm  what  the  majority  leader 
has  said.  This  is  a  simple  extension  made 
necessary,  in  part  at  least,  because  the 
conference  agreement  is  so  complicated 
and  there  is  so  much  detail  involved 
that  the  staff  is  not  expected  to  have  the 
papers  ready  before  the  end  of  next  week. 
It  will  be  another  week  after  that,  at 
least,  before  the  Senate  wUl  be  able  to 
take  it  up  or  at  least  get  to  a  consider- 
ation of  it. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  by  the 
minority  members  who  participated  in 
aie  energy  conference  and,  as  has  been 
indicated,  there  is  no  objection. 

The  bill  (S.  2667)  was  considered 
)rdered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
Jme.  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  o1 
tepresentaUvea  op  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
Kg)(l>  Of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
:atlon  Act  Of  1973  Is  amended  by  striking 
•ut  each  date  specified  therein  and  Inserting 
n  Ueu  thereof  to  each  case  "December  16, 

Src.  2.  The  amendments  made  In  the  first 

I  ectlon  of  this  Act  to  the  Emergency  Petro- 
-  Bum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  shaU  take  effect 

I I  midnight.  November  15,  1975 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader  ask 
to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  A  NEW 
YORK  CITY  DEFAULT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday morning  I  spoke  on  the  progress 
that  New  York  City  has  made  in  reducing 
its  spending,  cutting  back  on  the  number 
of  its  employees;  I  pointed  out  they  have 
reduced  more  than  10  percent  of  their 
employees  from  their  payroll  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  They  have  plans 
to  cut  8,000  more,  and  within  less  than  2 
years  they  will  have  cut  more  than  20 
percent,  and  they  will  have  fewer  em- 
ployees per  capita  than  any  major  city  in 
the  country.  I  think  this  is  exactly  what 
default  would  have  achieved,  and  would 
have  achieved  it,  of  course,  with  much 
greater  pain,  not  only  for  New  York  but 
considerable  risk  to  the  country. 

I  think  the  diflBculty  with  this  matter  is 
that  people  have  concentrated  on  what 
is  wrong  with  the  program  we  proposed 
to  avoid  default,  and  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  very,  very  great  consequences 
of  default  and  the  great  risk  involved. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  speak  about 
briefly  this  morning. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  city  must 
reform  its  financial  situation  but  whether 
it  will  be  allowed  to  do  this  without  a 
default  or  bankruptcy,  or  whether  it  will 
first  be  forced  into  default  and  bank- 
ruptcy and  then  ref  qrm  its  financial  situ- 
ation and  institutions. 

The  reason  this  Senator  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
have  opted  for  trying  to  help  New  York 
City  before  default  is  because  the  con- 
sequences of  default  are  so  grave,  the 
problems  caused  by  default  are  so  un- 
known, and  the  burden  on  the  Federal 
Government  so  much  greater  if  New  York 
defaults  than  if  she  does  not  default. 
The  no-default  route  is  the  better  route 
for  both  New  York  and  the  United  States. 

RKASONS 

Here  are  some  of  the  masons  and  some 
of  the  problems  which  default  could 
cause. 

First,  by  our  calculations,  the  Federal 
Government's  role  will  be  over  by  June  of 
1980  If  we  go  the  no-default  route  the 


committee  proposes  In  our  bill.  At  that 
point,  the  Federal  guarantee  would  be  out 
of  the  picture. 

But  if  default  ensues,  we  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  still  be 
guaranteeing  New  York's  short-term 
financing  to  the  tune  of  at  least  $6.5  bil- 
lion as  of  1980. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary on  this  point  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Banking  Committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Sttmmaxt  of  New  York  Crrr's  Borrowino 
Needs  WrrH  and  WrrHour  Bankruptcy- 
Dec.  1.  1976.  Through  June  30,  1980 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 

No 
Bank-    banfe. 
ruptcy    ruptcy 

1.  Current  borrowing  needs: 

1.  Operating  deficit $i.o        $i.o 

2.  Capital   Program 5.0  5.0 

3.  Roll   over   of   short   term 
debt    2.8  2.8 

Sub-total 8.8        8.8 

U.  Adjustments  to  Needs: 

1.  Tax  erosion 0.3 

2.  MAC  stretch  out _0. 9 

3.  State  tax _0. 3 

4.  State  advance —0.8 

Sub-total   0.3       _2. 0 

m.  Net  Borrowing  Need 9.1  6.8 

IV.  How  Financed  as  of  6/30/80 : 

1.  Non-guaranteed  long 

term   2.6  6.8 

2.  Federally  guaranteed  short 

term 6.5  0 

Total   9.1  6.8 

New  York  Cttt's  Borrowing  Needs  With 
AND  Without  Bankruptcy 

ASSUMPTIONS 

Any  comparison  of  New  York  City's  bor- 
rowtog  needs  with  or  without  bankruptcy 
depends  critically  on  a  number  of  assump- 
tions. The  following  assumptions  were  made 
by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  in  con- 
sultation with  State  and  City  officials  and 
the  financial  community.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  staff,  these  assumptions  are  as  rea- 
sonable as  one  can  make,  whUe>  recognizing 
the  high  degree  of  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  any  assumption. 

1.  Biidget  Cuts.  It  Is  assumed  that  a  bank- 
ruptcy Judge  will  not  be  able  to  require  any 
budget  cuts  beyond  those  alrecwly  contained 
In  the  financial  plan  approved  by  the  State 
Emergency  Financial  Control  Board.  Thla 
plan  contemplates  a  cut  of  more  than  20% 
In  the  controllable  portion  of  the  City's 
budget  after  allowing  for  Inflation.  It  is  fur- 
ther assumed  that  any  reductions  In  pension 
co6ts  will  have  to  be  negotiated  with. the 
City's  employee  unions  whether  or  not  the 
City  18  In  bankruptcy.  Accordingly,  the  City's 
operating  deficit  and  capital  program  are  as- 
sumed to  be  the  rame  with  bankruptcy  and 
without  bankrupt;?.  (Columns  (1)  and  (2).) 

2.  Tax  Erosion.  It  is  assumed  that  because 
of  bankruptcy,  the  City's  tax  revenues  will 
fall  off  by  $500  million  during  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1976  due  to  creditors  withhold- 
ing payments  as  offsets  against  their  claims 
and  to  a  general  decline  in  business  activity. 
It  U  further  assumed  that  the  City  wUl  re- 
cover $200  mUlion  of  the  shortfall  during 
fiscal  year  1977  and  raise  Uxes  to  offset  any 
permanent  tax  loss  over  the  five  year  period. 
(Column  (5).) 

3.  Payment  of  Debt  Service.  It  Is  assumed 
that  the  City  will  continue  all  debt  service 
payments  In  bankruptcy  because  of  a  State 
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constitutional  provision  which  links  debt 
service  payments  to  real  estate  taxes.  Any 
deferral  of  debt  service  payments  would  re- 
sult In  a  dollar  for  doUar  tax  loss  and  thus 
be  self-defeating.  If  the  City  were  somehow 
able  to  get  around  this  Constitutional  re- 
quirement. It  could  save  $2.8  billion  in  pay- 
ments toward  principle  on  its  long  term  debt 
over  the  five  year  period.  On  this  assump- 
tion, the  ■  amount  of  Federally  guaranteed 
obligations  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the 
five  year  period  would  decline  from  $6.5  bU- 
llon  to  $3.7  billion.  (Column  (11),  Case  I.) 

4.  Stretch-out  of  MAC  debt.  The  Senate 
bill  requires  as  a  condition  for  guarantee 
assistance  that  the  holders  of  65%  of  MAC'S 
debt  agree  to  a  stretch-out  at  lower  rates. 
These  agreements  will  reduce  the  City's  pay- 
ments to  MAC  by  about  $925  million  over  the 
five-year  period.  It  is  assumed  that  a  simi- 
lar stretch-out  could  not  be  effected  If  the 
City  is  In  bankruptcy.  MAC  is  a  State  agency 
and  would  not  be  subject  to  the  court's  Ju- 
risdiction if  it  did  not  default  on  its  debt. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  the 
holders  of  these  obligations  would  agree  to  a 
voluntary  stretch-out  once  the  City  is  In 
bankruptcy.  (Column  (6)). 

5.  State  Tax.  The  Senate  bill  requires  that 
New  York  State  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  one- 
half  of  the  City's  operating  deficit.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  this  requirement  oould  not  be 
Imposed  on  the  State  If  the  City  were  In 
bankruptcy.'  (Column  "7) . 

6.  State  Advance.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
State  will  follow  through  on  its  plan  to  ad- 
vance the  City  $800  million  In  State  aid  pay- 
ments during  the  spring  of  1976  if  the  City 
Is  not  in  bankruptcy.  It  is  further  assumed 
that  the  State  wUl  be  unwilling  or  unable 
to  borrow  the  money  needed  to  make  the  ad- 
vance payment  if  the  City  Is  in  bankruptcy. 
(Column  (8) ). 

7.  Marketvbility  of  Debt  Certificates.  It  is 
assumed  that  under  bankruptcy,  the  City  will 
be  unable  to  market  any  debt  certificates 
during  the  five  year  period  without  a  federal 
guarantee.   (Column   (11),  Case  I). 

8.  Rollover  of  Short-term  City  Debt.  It  is 
assumed  that  under  bankruptcy,  a  court  will 
approve  a  plan  requiring  all  of  the  holders  of 
the  City's  short-term  debt  ($2.6  billion)  to 
accept  long-term  non-guaranteed  bonds  in 
Ueu  of  cash.  In  the  non-banluuptcy  case.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  holders  of  $1.2  billion 
of  the  City's  debt  matiu'ing  before  June  30, 
1976  will  voluntarily  agree  to  exchange  their 
notes  for  long  term  bonds  as  required  by  the 
Senate  bill.  (Colunm  (10)). 

9.  Marketabmty  of  City  Debt  Without 
Bankruptcy.  It  Is  assumed  that  If  the  City 
averts  default  and  bankruptcy,  it  will  grad- 
ually be  able  to  sell  Its  long  term  bonds  In  the 
private  market  without  federal  guarantee  as- 
sistance and  that  the  need  for  such  assist- 
ance can  be  phased  out  by  June  30,  1980. 
(Columns  (10)  and  (11),  Case  II). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
ond, if  we  go  the  no-default  route — that 
is,  if  we  pass  the  committee  bill — we  will 
be  out  of  it  by  June  30,  1980,  as  I  said, 
but  if  New  York  City  defaults  we  believe 
the  Federal  Government  will  still  be  aid- 
ing the  city  or  guaranteeing  Its  loans  to 
the  year  2000 — diurlng  the  lifetime  of 
almost  all  of  us  here  in  the  Senate. 

So  in  terms  both  of  the  amount  of  the 
aid  and  the  length  of  the  aid  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  a  party  to  the  situa- 
tion for  a  much  shorter  period  under 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee's  bill 
than  if  New  York  City  defaults. 

Third,  there  Is  the  problem  of  outright 
chaos  in  New  York  City  if  default  comes. 
Here  is  why. 

If  default  occurs.  New  York  City  will 
need  at  least  $1.2  billion  in  the  first  few 


weeks  even  if  she  does  not  pay  1  cent  to 
her  creditors. 

Where  will  she  get  the  money?  She 
will  not  be  able  to  borrow. 

Even  if  a  bankruptcy  court  judge  cre- 
ates new  tax  anticipation  certificates,  we 
can  expect  litigation  over  those  for  years. 
Who  will  buy  them?  And  are  they  to 
take  precedence  over  the  existing  bond 
and  noteholders?  If  they  do,  that  ques- 
tion will  be  litigated  for  months  and 
years  to  come.  In  fact  the  New  York 
City  attorneys  tell  us  that  even  imder 
the  best  possible  bankruptcy  statute,  as 
nothing  like  this  has  ever  happened  be- 
fore, it  could  be  weeks  or  months  or  even 
years  before  the  city  could  secure  any 
financing  at  all. 

We  might  say  the  Federal  Government 
comes  in  with  a  guarantee.  Well,  that 
would  have  to  take  precedence  over  cred- 
itors. They  would  come  In  and  plead  to 
set  aside  that  and  the  experts  we  have 
consulted  say  there  is  considerable  rea- 
son to  think  the  judge  would  have  to 
take  that  into  consideration. 

When  I  say  creditors,  Mr.  President,  I 
mean  himdreds  of  thousands  of  credi- 
tors. The  number  is  enormous. 

The  task,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  be  extremely  difficult.  It  would 
literally  have  to  be  weeks  before  such  a 
guarantee  or  such  a  direct  loan,  li  it  got 
precedence,  could  be  worked  out  by  a 
court. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  like- 
lihood is  that  a  direct  grant  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  probably  be  es- 
sential to  make  sure  that  essential  serv- 
ices in  New  York  City  could  carry  on. 

Mr.  President,  what  happens  during 
this  time? 

The  police  and  firemen  may  be  paid 
from  existing  funds.  But  where  does  the 
city  cut  its  budget  by  $1.2  billion  im- 
mediately? 

The  last  priority  we  could  figure  was 
the  schools,  because  those  are  not  life- 
support  services.  Schools  have  been 
closed  in  other  cities  before  for  months 
at  a  time,  but  it  would  appear  New  York 
might  have  to  take  that  grim  course 
and  have  1  million  children  on  the 
streets.  She  may  have  to  close  her 
schools.  She  may  have  to  provide  notii- 
ing  more  than  emergency  services  at  the 
hospitals.  She  may  have  to  cut  her  20 
percent  contribution  to  welfare  pay- 
ments, in  which  case,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  law  would  have  to 
curb  those  contributions.  She  may  have 
to  cut  the  pay  and  number  employed  on 
the  buses  and  subways. 

As  I  say,  she  is  cutting  back  very 
sharply  right  now. 

REVENUES     FALL 

Meanwhile,  what  happens  to  her  tax 
revenues?  Do  they  remain  the  same?  If 
the  city  has  no  funds  to  pay  for  elec- 
tricity, the  electrical  company  will  no 
doubt  withhold  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
city.  The  food  vendors  who  supply  meals 
to  the  hospitals  may  well  withhold  their 
property  tax  payments  from  the  city  un- 
til they  are  paid  for  the  food. 

Under  New  York  State's  constitution 
much  of  the  property  tax  must  be  used  to 
pay  off  debt.  If  the  city  reneges  on  its 
debt  payments  can  it  legally  collect  its 


property  taxes?  And  if  it  tries  to  do  so 
will  not  hundred  of  landlords  say  "sue 
me"  before  they  come  through  with  their 
payments?  They  can  under  the  constitu- 
tion In  New  York. 

If  the  city  reneges  on  its  welfare  pay- 
ments who  will  supply  the  food  for  the 
needy?  Who  will  pay  their  rent?  Will 
they  be  turned  out  into  the  street? 

CHAOS     OR     UNCLE     SAM 

The  answer  is  that  there  will  probably 
either  be  a  very  grim  and  difficult  situa- 
tion In  the  city  or  that  Uncle  Sam  will 
have  to  provide  billions  of  dollars  in  a 
grant  to  meet  the  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare needs  of  New  York  City. 

And  beyond  that,  even  if  New  York 
overcomes  her  problems  and  arrives  at  a 
balanced  budget  5  years  or  10  years  after 
default,  there  are  more  than  30  States 
where  she  will  even  then  be  unable  to  sell 
her  bonds  for  5  or  10  or  even  20  years  to 
come.  The  reason  is  that  State  after 
State  will  not  allow  a  bank,  an  insurance 
company,  a  trustee  of  an  estate,  and 
others  in  fiduciary  positions  to  buy  the  fi- 
nancial instruments  of  those  institutions 
which  have  been  bankrupt. 

For  all  these  reasons,  as  well  as  the  ef- 
fect that  a  New  York  City  default  could 
have  on  the  State,  on  other  States  and 
municipalities,  and  on  the  municipal 
bond  market,  default  would  be  crippling. 

STUDIES     SXTPPORT     PROBLEM 

It  is  the  serious  and  considered  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  that  we  should  do  everything 
we  can  to  work  out  this  problem  short  of 
default. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  vir- 
tually every  member  of  the  committee 
was  opposed  to  anything  like  a  bailout, 
anything  like  a  soft  road  to  follow. 

These  are  Senators  who  get  the  same 
mail  every  other  Senator  gets  from  home 
and  they  have  talked  to  constituents. 

We  know  there  Is  resistance  to  what 
New  York  has  done  and  the  feeling  she 
should  follow  a  tough  path  of  discipline 
and  Spartan  behavior,  and  I  think  our 
banking  committee  bill  represents  the 
most  responsible  course. 

Mr.  President,  both  Mr.  Cyrus  R. 
Vance,  a  most  distinguished  former  Gov- 
ernment servant  and  now  the  president 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Ira  Millstein,  who 
has  been  retained  by  the  city  of  New 
York  to  work  on  the  problems  of  default, 
have  gone  into  the  consequences  of  de- 
fault in  great  detail.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  release  by  Mr.  Vance  and 
a  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Mill- 
stein, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News  Release 

New  York,  November  7. — Cyrus  R.  Vance. 
President  of  The  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  Robert  B.  McKay, 
Chairman  of  the  Association's  Executive 
Committee  and  former  Dean  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Law,  today  Issued 
the  following  statement  deaUng  with  the 
possible  consequences  of  New  York  City  go- 
ing Into  bankruptcy.  The  statement  reOecta 
the  unanimous  views  of  the  AsBOcUttlon's 
Executive  Committee: 
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Tbe  ominous  consequences  of  default  by 
New  York  City  have  been  described  by  pub- 
lic officials,  legislators,  financial  experts  and 
businessmen.  Tbey  have  underscored  the 
potential  domino  effect  of  such  a  default 
on  the  other  cities,  states,  and  bvislness  en- 
terprises throughout  the  country,  and  the 
adverse  effect  a  defaiilt  woiild  have  on  the 
nation's  economic  recovery. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume 
that  tbeae  consequences  woxild  be  avoided 
by  bankruptcy.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  would 
be  multiplied. 

It  Is  little  understood  that  the  New  York 
State  bankruptcy  law  is  wholly  Inadequate 
to  cope  with  such  an  event  and  may  be  in 
whole  or  In  part  unconstitutional.  More- 
over, there  Is  no  present  federal  law  that 
even  coiild  deal  adequately  with  a  munic- 
ipal bankruptcy  of  such  magnitude  involv- 
ing BO  many  thousands  of  creditors. 

Erven  if  a  new  federal  bankruptcy  statute 
should  be  enacted,  which  we  believe  should 
be  done,  no  one  can  predict  the  problems 
Involved  in  a  bankruptcy  of  this  complex- 
ity and  dimension. 

Although  there  have  been  municipal  bank- 
ruptcies, there  is  no  precedent  for  a  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  city  the  size  of  New  Ycwk.  The 
average  amount  of  debt  involved  In  the 
bankruptcies  of  the  27  municipalities  con- 
cluded under  the  present  federal  bankruptcy 
law  firms  from  1938  to  1971  was  less  than 
$800,000.  Total  New  York  City  llabUlties  are 
estimated  at  913  billion.  Should  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  City  lead  to  default  by  the 
State,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
liabUlties  would  be  about  «26  bilUon. 

Neither  lawyers  nor  financial  experts  have 
answers  to  a  host  of  problems  which  would 
arise  In  the  event  of  New  York  City's  bank- 
ruptcy, even  under  an  Ideal  statute.  For 
example: 

Would  taxpayers  to  whom  the  City  owes 
money  refuse  to  pay  taxes?  Consolidated 
Edison  has  already  suggested  this  possibil- 


ity. 

The  liabUlties  of  New  York  City  Include 
obligations  for  borrowed  money,  obligations 
to  vendors,  obligations  for  wages  and  obli- 
gations under  contracts.  Certain  of  these  ob- 
ligations may  have  priority  lien  or  other  spe- 
cial status.  Would  it  be  a  federal  judge  or 
the  City  who  would  determine  which  of  these 
obligations  woiild  be  honored  In  full,  which 
m  part,  and  In  what  order?  On  what  basis 
would  this  be  done? 

If  it  should  be  determined  that  existing 
contracts  or  collective  bargaining  agreements 
must  be  modified,  would  such  changes  be 
constitutional? 

If  not  all  existing  municipal  services  can 
be  maintained,  on  the  basis  of  whose  prior- 
ities would  a  federal  Judge  decide  which  serv- 
ices are  essential,  and  at  what  level?  Police? 
Plre?  Sanitation?  Education?  Welfare?  Trans- 
portation? Courts?  Ho^ltals?  Water  supply? 
Will  companies  providing  goods  and  serv- 
ices continue  to  extend  credit  to  the  City, 
}r  will  cash  be  demanded  in  advance,  thus 
causing  further  cash  drain  to  the  City? 

Would  New  York  City  tie  able  to  meet  its 
laticlpated  requirements  for  borrowing  after 
.he  commencement  of  a  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ng?  The  almost  certain  reduction  in  City 
evenues  In  the  event  of  bankruptcy  would 
ncrease  the  need  for  city  borrowings  with 
ederal  giiarantees  and  would  therefore  in- 
rolve  the  federal  government  to  a  greater  ex- 
ent  than  if  there  were  a  guarantee  without 
Mmkruptcy. 

How  can  the  City  meet  the  shortfall  of  rev- 
enues if  bonds  caimot  be  sold?  It  would  ^- 
»ear  that  the  only  buyer  of  city  debt  cectlfl- 
I  ates  would  be  the  federal  government  Itself. 
As  lawyers  we  are  familiar  with  the  oom- 
]  tiexitiee  pf  large  commercial  bankruptcies. 
'  lie  complexity  and  magnitude  of  a  munlcl- 
1 «!  bankruptcy  proceeding  involving  the  City 
(  f  New  York,  however,  staggers  the  Imagina- 


tion. At  the  very  minimum  resolution  of  all 
the  untested  l&sues  would  produce  thousands 
of  costly  law  suits,  clogged  courts  and  In- 
terminable delays. 

No  one  but  the  army  of  lawyers  who  would 
be  employed  to  grapple  with  these  problems 
would  have  anything  to  gain.  Lawjers  don't 
need  this.  Neither  does  the  City,  which  is 
making  a  strenuous  effort  to  put  its  hoiise 
in  order. 

The  bankruptcy  of  New  York  City  should 
be  avoided  if  humanly  possible.  Federal  pol- 
icy should  be  designed  to  help  New  York  re- 
store its  credit,  not  to  allow  bankruptcy  to 
harm  its  credit.  We  believe  that  the  better, 
the  less  costly,  indeed,  the  humane  solu- 
tion, is  a  federal  guarantee  coupled  with  ap- 
propriate conditions  and  controls. 
D^AULT,  Some  Problems,  and  LmcATioN — 

A  Discussion  Memorandctm  Prepabed  fob 

THi  CiTT  or  New  York 

("Default"  as  referred  to  herein  is  the 
filing  of  a  petition  in  court  by  the  City  of 
New  York  asserting  its  Insolvency  or  ina- 
bility to  pay  its  debts  as  they  mature,  and 
its  desire  to  effect  a  plan  to  adjust  its  debts.) 
a.  some  immediate  problems  upon  fusing  a 

DEFAULT   petition 

1.  Administrative  and  Operational  Prob- 
lems 

a.  Obtaining  ongoing  vendor  credit  for 
food,  materials,  supplies,  etc. 

b.  Securing  interim  financing  to  cover  im- 
mediate operating  shortfalls  (from  whom, 
how  much,  how  quickly,  and  on  what  terms?) 

c.  Stabilizing  the  City's  operations  (e.g., 
assurances  to  citizens  re  levels  of  protective 
and  other  services;  assurances  to  employees 
re  status  and  salaries;  assurances  to  recipi- 
ents of  services  such  as  welfare,  medical,  day 
care,  etc.) 

d.  Total  diversion  of  executive  time  from 
regular  functions. 

e.  Attempting  to  evolve  priorities  for  var- 
ious services  and  activities  depending  upon 
xuicertain  projected  levels  of  Income  and  pos- 
sibly developing  scrip  plans  or  other  alter- 
natives. If  operating  shortfalls  are  not  met 
and,  therefore,  existing  levels  of  service  and 
activity  cannot  be  maintained. 

2.  Applications  to  Modify  Stay  of  Suits 
The  filing  of  the  petition  operates  to  stay 
all  suits  against  the  City.  There  are  literally 
thousands  of  litigations  pending  against  the 
City.  There  will  be  an  immediate  flood  of 
applications  by  litigants  seeking  to  annul 
or  modify  the  stay  as  to  their  respective  liti- 
gation. A  series  of  hearings  will  have  to  be 
held  promptly  to  determine  the  broad  classes 
of  suits  which  should  proceed  (e.g.,  negli- 
gence, tax  certiorari,  other  special  proceed- 
ings). These  hearings  wUl  occupy  consider- 
able court  time  In  the  initial  stages. 

3.  Wm  the  court  permit  the  City  to  use 
the  revenues  it  is  receiving  for  "essential 
services"  whUe  litigation  relating  to  United 
States  and  State  constitutional  and  statutory 
construction  problems  proceed  (see  "C"  be- 
low) particularly  as  tnaiiy  of  the  litigation 
issues  involve  the  very  question  of  who  has 
a  right  to  "first  revenues"  received  by  the 

4.  Confusion  and  litigation  as  to  who  wUl 
represent  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
creditors.  Creditors  will  have  to  be  broken 
into  a  variety  of  classes,  about  which  classes 
there  will  be  dispute.  Lawyers  wUl  have  to  t>e 
selected  for  the  various  classes.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  envision  Initial  creditors'  meet- 
ings being  held  in  Shea  Stadium.  It  may  take 
months  to  settle  organizational  problems 

5.  Beginning  to  Prepare  a  Plan  of  Compo- 
sition *^ 

a.  The  first  need  In  developing  a  plan  Is 
to  have  something  resembling  an  accurate 
cash  flow  projection.  Problems: 

(1)  how  to  project  the  effect  of  default  on 
tax  revenues. 

(2)  how  to  project  the  effect  of  default  on 
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all  other  sources  of  Income  such  as  federal 
and  state  revenue  sharing  and  grant  arranee. 
ments.  ° 

(3)  how  to  project  the  effect  on  revenues 
after  default  of  set-offs  by  creditors  such  Z 
banks  and  taxpayers. 

It  may  take  months  or  years  to  determine 
the  long-range  effect  of  default  on  the  reve- 
nue  stream  and  this  wlU  impede  the  abilitv 
to  develop  a  plan  of  composition. 

b.  It  may  take  years  of  litigation  to  de- 
termlne  the  priorities  as  between  various 
creditors  (see  "C"  below)  and  this  too  will 
impede  the  abUlty  to  develop  a  plan  of  com- 
position. 

B.  SOME  GENERAL  PROBLEMS  UNDER  A  NEW  FED- 
EBAL  BANKRUPTCY  STATUTE— REGARDLESS  OP 
HOW  DRAFTED 

1.  The  certificate  of  indebtedness 
a.  Will  the  court  uphold  the  provisions  for 
Issuance  of  certificates  as  constitutional  or 
will  it  hold  that  their  Issuance  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  state  under  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution? 

b  To  what  extent  can  the  court  Intervene 
in  fixing  total  amounts  to  be  raised  through 
use  of  certificates  and  the  uses  to  which  the 
proceeds  are  put,  an  J  thereby  Indlrectlv  be- 
come Involved  with  the  business  of  the 
City  8  governance  (all  of  this  puts  to  one 
side  the  question  of  whether  or  not  such 
certificates  can  be  marketed  in  the  first 
place) ? 

,.*?■  T°  *T^**  ^'^^^  ^"  existing  creditors 
Utlgate  these  issues  and  delay  use  of  the 
certificates  for  Immediate  Interim  needs? 

2.  Are  the  priorities  set  out  in  the  pro- 
posed statute  constitutional  (e.g.,  is  it  con- 
stitutional to  provide  that  vendors  who  have 
sold  to  the  City  within  the  two  months  prior 
to  default  have  priority  over  so-called  se- 
cured   creditors)? 

3.  Are  provisions  permitting  the  court  to 
effectuate  a  plan  of  composition  without- 
creditor  approval  (the  so-caUed  "cram- 
down"  provisions)  constitutional  In  these 
circumstances?  If  a  "cram-down"  provision 
were  ultimately  used  to  attempt  to  obtain 
confirmation  of  a  plan,  litigation  concerning 
Us  application,  alone,  could  consume  years 
On  the  other  hand,  absence  of  a  "cram- 
down"  provision  might  mean  no  plan  could 
ever  be  approved. 

4.  Are  "anti-set-off"  provisions  constitu- 
tional? 

5.  Should  the  City  seek  to  avail  Itself  of 
provisions  dealing  with  the  rejection  of  ex- 
ecutory contracts  such  as  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements,  and  the  like,  the  ensuing 
litigation  would  be  of  significant  complexity 
and  coxild  cause  a  lengthy  delay  In  develop- 
ing a  plan  of  composition. 

6.  Will  the  10th  amendment  affect  the 
statute's  effort  to  assert  Jurisdiction  over 
the  City's  assets  wherever  located? 

7.  Are  provisions  making  imenforceable 
certain  contract  clauses— such  as  bankruptcy 
clauses— constitutional  ? 

8.  The  statute  envisions  the  classification 
of  creditors  for  priority  purposes  in  a  plan 
of  composition.  One  can  anticipate  complex 
litigation  on  the  Issue  of  priority  since  the 
hierarchy  of  creditors  is  of  critical  signifi- 
cance to  all  concerned.  Aside  from  obvious 
questions  relating  to  priorities  as  between 
bondholders  and  noteholders,  there  are  other 
questions  such  as  the  position  of  many  other 
creditors  Including  employees,  landlords, 
vendors,  etc. 

C.    SOME    SPECIAL    PROBLEMS    DURING    PENDENCT 
or   THE   ATTEMIT  TO   DEVELOP   A    PLAN 

1.  There  are  State  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  and  type  of  permitted 
debt.  Under  the  10th  amendment,  conten- 
tions may  be  made  that  a  federal  statute 
cannot  preempt  these  limitations,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, that  both  the  plan  of  composi- 
tion as  well  as  any  Interim  financing  have 
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to  comply  with  these  limitations.  This  may 
be  a  source  of  litigation. 

2.  The  State  constitution  contains  certain 
provisions  regarding  the  use  of  "first  reve- 
nues"  received  for  debt  and  debt  service  un- 
der certain  circumstances.  These  constitu- 
tional provisions  may  raise  a  number  of  Utl- 
gable  issues  among  which  are: 

a.  Are  these  "first  revenue"  provisions  pre- 
empted by  the  Bankruptcy  Act  or  does  the 
lOtb  amendment  prohibit  preemption? 

b.  Is  anyone  (e.g.,  a  bondholder"  covered 
by  these  provisions  a  "secured  creditor"  for 
priority  purposes? 

c.  Will  "offering  circulars"  and  representa- 
tions made  concerning  lien  rights  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  in  construing  priority 
status  under  the  State  constitution  or  other- 
wise? 

3.  There  are  "sinking  funds"  for  certain 
types  of  the  City's  debt  Including:  water, 
transit  and  transit  unification.  Roughly  $1 
billion  may  be  involved. 

a.  Are  these  arrangements  trusts  which 
cannot  be  touched? 

b.  Win  sinking  fund  contributions  have  to 
be  continued  following  default? 

c.  Will  these  debt  holders  claim  accelera- 
tion and  seek  the  purported  trust  funds 
now,  rather  than  waiting? 

d.  If  purported  trust  funds  have  been 
placed  In  securities  unsatisfactory  to  these 
debt  holders,  can  they  demand  cash  In  lieu 
of  those  securities? 

4.  There  are  State  constitutional  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  use  of  City  real  estate 
taxes  for  operating  purposes.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  no  more  than  2.5%  can  be 
used  for  operating  purposes  with  the  bal- 
ance to  be  applied  to  debt  and  debt  service. 

a.  Can  a  federal  statute  preempt  these 
limitations? 

b.  If  not,  and  the  City  falls  to  service  Its 
debt,  does  the  City  lo'.e  Its  ability  to  assess 
more  than  2.5%  In  real  estate  taxes? 

c.  Can  revenues  In  excess  of  2.5%  be  col- 
lected and  escrowed  to  service  debt  in  the' 
future  under  a  plan  of  composition? 

5.  Does  the  "first  revenue"  language  of 
the  State  constitution  apply  to  federal  as- 
sistance funds  and  other  similar  sources  of 
revenue? 

6.  There  is  detailed  legal  research  yet  to 
be  done  on  the  effect  of  default  on  projected 
revenue  streams,  both  state  and  federal, 
emanating  from  reimbursement  programs, 
revenue  sharing  programs,  and  grant  pro- 
grams. 

7.  There  is  detailed  legal  research  yet  to  be 
done,  and  negotiations  to  be  had,  on  the 
entire  structure  of  the  City's  banking  rela- 
tionships should  there  be  a  default. 

8.  There  is  detailed  legal  research  yet  to  be 
done  on  the  agencies  and  -authorities  of  the 
City  with  which  the  City  has  ongoing  con- 
tractual relationships.  The  effect  of  default 
on  these  relationships  is  being  studied. 

The  foregoing  list  Is  not  Intended  to  be 
remotely  exhaustive;  nor  Is  It  certain  that 
every  issue  mentioned  will  ultimately  be  liti- 
gated; nor  Is  It  Implied  that  any  Issue  men- 
tioned is  one  which  must  or  should  be  liti- 
gated. The  list  is  simply  Intended  to  give  a 
fair  Impression  of  the  types  of  problems  and 
litigation  which  'can  be  anticipated. 

SOME    CONCLUSIONS — DEFAXTLT    PROBLEMS    AND 
LITIGATION 

1.  Default  legislation.  In  and  of  Itself,  pro- 
vides no  assurance  of  financing  as  the  City 
balances  Its  budget  and  attempts  to  evolve 
a  plan  of  composition  for  Its  existing  debt. 

2.  Should  the  Federal  Oovernment  have  to. 
following  default,  aid  the  City  to  obtain 
flnailclng,  as  appears  reasonably  certain,  the 
city  will  have  at  least  some  potential  mas- 
ters, over  and  above  Its  elected  officials:  a 
state  control  board;  a  federal  control  board; 
a  supervising  Judge;  and  a  variety  of  dispu- 


tatious creditors'  committees.  Running  the 
City  in  these  circumstances  is  hard  to  en- 
vision. 

3.  There  will  be  vast  and  continued  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  for  the  citizens  of 
the  City  and  its  service  recipients. 

4.  There  will  be  Interminable  litigation 
about  the  process  of  running  the  City,  and 
about  evolving  a  plan  of  composition. 

6.  The  litigation  will  be  vastly  expensive. 
In  and  of  Itself. 

6.  The  litigation  will  delay  for  many  years 
a  plan  of  composition.  The  Penn  Central 
reorganization  case  is  now  in  Its  6th  year.  In 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  reorga- 
nization cases  average  8  years  In  duration, 
and  are  not  always  successful. 

7.  If  there  Is  a  default,  the  City  may  not 
be  able  to  reenter  the  capital  market  for 
additional  years  subsequent  to  the  period 
taken  by  the  evolution  and  approval  of  a 
plan  of  composition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  conclusions  of  the  very 
impressive  statement  that  Mr.  Millstein 
made  in  this  connection: 

Default  legislation.  In  and  of  Itself,  pro- 
vides no  assurance  of  financing  as  the  City 
balances  Its  budget  and  attempts  to  evolve 
a  plan  of  composition  for  Its  existing  debt. 

Of  course,  that  could  take  5  or  6  years, 
or  more.  Penn  Central  has  taken  6  years 
and  there  is  nowhere  near  a  composition 
now — 

Should  the  Federal  Oovernment  have  to, 
following  default,  aid  the  City  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing, as  appears  refisonably  certain,  the 
City  will  have  at  least  some  potential  masters, 
over  and  above  its  elected  officials:  a  state 
control  board;  a  federal  control  board;  a 
supervising  Judge;  and  a  variety  of  dispu- 
tatious creditors'  committees.  Running  the 
City  In  these  circumstances  Is  hard  to  en- 
vision. 

There  will  be  vast  and  continued  confu- 
sion and  tmcertalnty  for  the  citizens  of  the 
City  and  Its  service  recipients. 

There  wlU  be  interminable  litigation  about 
the  process  of  running  the  City,  and  about 
evolving  a  plan  of  composition. 

The  litigation  will  be  vastly  expensive,  in 
and  of  Itself. 

The  litigation  will  delay  for  many  years  a 
plan  of  composition.  The  Penn  Central  re- 
organization case  Is  now  In  Its  6th  year.  In 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  reor- 
ganization cases  average  8  years  in  duration, 
and  are  not  always  successful.  If  there  Is  a 
default,  the  City  may  not  be  able  to  reenter 
the  capital  market  for  additional  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  period  taken  by  the  evolu- 
tion and  approval  of  a  plan  of  composition. 

One  more  point  which  I  would  like  to 
make,  Mr.  President,  is  what  happened 
in  Detroit,  because  that  is  the  closest 
analogy  we  have. 

Detroit  is  a  very  large  city,  but  much 
smaller  than  New  York  and  the  conse- 
quences of  default  were  not  as  severe  as 
far  as  the  Nation  was  concerned. 

But  what  happens  when  a  great  city 
goes  into  default? 

I  would  like  to  read  briefly  from  the 
report  on  that: 

Three  aspects  of  Detroit's  response  to  its 
emergency  In  1931  and  1932  seem  particularly 
Interesting. 

First,  Detroit  had  to  take  action  with  re- 
spect to  its  city  employees.  The  citizens'  com- 
missions put  tremendous  pressures  on  the 
city  to  attain  economies  through  dismissals 
and  salary  reductions.  The  mayor  and  city 
council  seemed  to  oppose  these  actions.  They 


were  forced  In  late  1931,  however,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employees  and  to  approve  a 
10  percent  reduction  of  salaries  up  to  $4,000 
and  a  20  percent  reduction  for  salaries  above 
tljat  level.  In  April  1932,  the  city  temporarily 
defaulted  on  Its  payrolls  because  the  banks 
refused  further  short-term  advances  until 
salary  reductions  were  effected.  A  temporary 
50  percent  reduction  In  all  salaries  and  pre- 
arranged credit  from  New  York  and  Chicago 
were  sufficient  to  carry  Detroit  through  Ju  :ie 
1932.  In  July,  In  order  to  obtain  additional 
funds  by  the  sale  of  notes  or  bonds,  the  city 
adopted  a  permanent  5-day  salary  ordinance 
which  reduced  salaries  another  13  percent. 
City  employees  were  paid  at  this  level  by 
means  of  script  from  July  1932  through  mld- 
1934. 

Second,  Detroit  had  to  come  to  grips  with 
Its  short-term  borrowing  policies.  A  tradition 
of  carelessness  existed  with  respect  to  such 
borrowing,  in  keeping  with  the  general  lack 
of  financial  planning  in  Detroit  during  the 
1920's.  Inadequate  record-keeping  made  any 
careful  analysis  of  the  city's  day-to-day 
financial  transactions  Impossible.  It  was  evi- 
dent, however,  that  borrowing  in  anticipa- 
tion of  taxes  included  not  only  such  borrow- 
ing as  might  have  been  made  necessary  by 
slowness  in  tax  collections  but  also  borrowing 
of  substantial  amounts  to  meet  obligations 
incurred  by  the  city  which  the  current  tax 
levy  did  not  cover.  These  loans  were  paid 
off  out  of  the  foUewing  year's  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  details  here  are 
fascinating  because  they  are  so  very 
painful.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  Detroit  went  this  tough,  hard, 
cruel  route,  there  was  no  social  security.' 
no  unemployment  compensation,  no  wel- 
fare of  the  kind  we  have  today,  and  peo- 
ple were  literally  starving  if  they  did 
not  have  some  kind  of  income,  or  they 
went  to  a  soup  kitchen. 

Detroit  was  able  to  meet  its  terrible 
problem  with  great  agony  and  great  pain 
in  the  way  of  have  described  here. 

The  situation  is  so  different  today  that 
I  think  anybody  with  a  heart  and  with 
a  mind,  for  that  matter,  would  recognize 
that  ttiis  is  not  the  path  we  should  follow 
if  we  possibly  can  avoid  it.  There  is  a 
way  of  avoiding  it  while  at  the  same  Ume 
imposing  the  kind  of  tough,  strict  dis- 
cipline that  New  York  City,  we  all  ac- 
knowledge, does  need  and  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions entitled  "City  Financial  Emer- 
gencies," including  the  Detroit  experience 
and  other  experiences  in  default,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Detroit,  Michigan 

The  case  history  of  the  financial  crisis  In 
Detroit  during  the  1929  depression  period 
parallels  that  of  Fall  River  In  many  ways. 
Detroit,  although  a  much  larger  city,  was 
also  a  "one  industry  town" — dependent 
largely  on  the  automobile  Industry  When 
this  Industry  faltered  In  the  Depression,  the 
city  was  faced  with  declining  revenues  at  a 
time  of  rising  demands  for  expenditures.  De- 
troit, like  Fall  River,  was  slow  to  react  to  a 
changing  situation  and  persisted  in  imsound 
financial  practices.  But  Detroit  differed  from 
Pall  River  in  Important  respects:  (l)  the 
economic  decline  In  Its  dominant  Industry 
was  temporary  rather  than  permanent;  (2) 
no  State  agency  came  to  Detroit's  rescue; 
and   (3)    Detroit  Itself  acted  promptly  and 
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effectively    to    remedy   the   defaiilt   on    Its 
Indebtedness. 

Detroit's  finances  during  this  period  di- 
rectly relate  to  its  economic  development. 
The  automobile  industry  was  the  principal 
factor  in  Its  population  expansion  from 
386.784  in  1900,  to  993.687  in  1920.  to 
1,568.662  in  1930.  In  1930,  it  U  estimated  that 
about  two-thirds  of  Detroit's  employment 
was  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and 
in  related  industries. 

The  growth  in  Detroit's  population  was 
closely  paralleled  by  a  growth  of  its  wealth, 
real  property  values,  bank  resources,  bank 
credits  and  deposits,  postal  receipts,  mort- 
gages recorded,  and  building  permits.  For 
example,  assessed  valuations  increased  from 
$238  mlUlon  in  1900  to  $3,775  billion  In  1930. 
Clearly,  Detroit  was  a  boom  city.  There  was 
presumably  no  end  to  its  growth  in  numbers 
and  in  wealth,  provided  the  production  of 
automobiles  continued  to  grow. 

In  an  economic  setting  of  continuous  ex- 
pansion, the  financial  problems  of  Detroit 
were  taking  shape.  The  first  evidence  of  a 
break  in  the  nearly  runaway  boom  In  real 
estate  values  occurred  in  the  late  1920'8 
when  building  activity  and  the  transfers  of 
real  estate  began  to  show  a  substantial  de- 
cline. The  pace  of  the  earlier  years  had  ap- 
parently been  too  rapid,  creating  a  surplus 
of  buildings  that  could  not  be  absorbed.  This 
caused  property  values  created  by  specula- 
tion to  decline.  Therefore,  even  before  the 
Depression,  the  city's  property  tax  base 
showed  signs  of  cracking. 
Economic  over-optimism  was  not  the  only 
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cause  of  Detroit's  difficulties.  Services,  ex- 
penditures, and  bonded  indebtedness  mush- 
roomed from  1900  to  1930  as  shown  in  the 
figures  at  the  bottom  of  this  page: 

Little  attempt  at  financial  planning  was 
made  prior  to  the  mld-1920's.  A  long-term 
Improvement  and  financial  program  was  fi- 
nally developed  in  1925  by  a  committee  of 
citizens  appointed  by  the  mayor,  but  changes 
in  public  office  caused  the  program  to  be 
sidetracked.  The  program  was'  revived  two 
years  later,  but  the  city  council  failed  to 
adopt  It. 

The  yearly  tax  levy  was  kept  constant  at 
roughly  $76  million  in  the  late  1920's,  which 
In  turn  caused  Increasing  proportions  of  the 
city's  costs  to  be  met  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
rather  than  by  current  taxes.  Detroit's  an- 
nual debt  charges  mounted  rapidly  and  con- 
simied  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of 
the  tax  levy.  By  1930,  debt  service  charges 
had  reached  nearly  18.5  million,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  tax  levy. 

The  Impact  of  the  Depression  was  par- 
tlciilarly  severe  In  Detroit  because  of  the 
city's  spectacular  growth  and  its  dependency 
on  the  automobile  Industry.  Detroit's  total 
assessed  valuation  fell  rapidly  from  $3,775 
biUlon  In  1930  to  $2,310  billion  in  1933  (its 
lowest  level  was  $2,241  bUllon  in  1935).  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  rate  was  In- 
creased from  $20.65  per  $1,000  In  1930  to 
$27.43  per  $1,000  in  1933.  the  total  tax  levy 
declined.  Furthermore,  the  amount  of  taxes 
collected  In  the  year  levied  continued  to  de- 
cline, as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


Vear 


Taxes 

levied 
(millions) 


Taxes 

collected 
(millions) 


Percent 
collected 


1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 


t7e.  1 
76.0 
72.6 
55.7 
55.5 
54.8 


J64.7 

85.1 

57.0 

75.0 

47.5 

65.4 

38.2 

68.7 

41.4 

74.6 

44.3 

80.8 

Although  city  officials  probably  could  have 
done  little  about  their  declining  revenues 
their  reactions  to  rising  tax  delinquencies 
were  slow.  The  beginnings  of  the  tax  de- 
linquency problem  were  evident  in  the  late 
1920's.  By  that  time,  a  citizen's  committee 
had  already  been  formed  as  a  protest  against 
the  tax  burden.  City  officials  seemed  un- 
concerned as  uncollected  taxes  skyrocketed 
In  the  early"  I930's.  For  example,  in  the  1932 
budget,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  $19  million 
of  the  1931  levy  was  uncollected,  a  reserve 
for  delinquent  taxes  of  only  $1  mUlion  was 
set  aside— an  optimism  about  the  future  that 
In  retrospect  Is  difficult  to  understand. 

Detroit  felt  the  impact  of  the  Depression 
directly  in  the  rapid  rise  in  unemployment 
relief  payments  which  were  primarily  fi- 
nanced by  the  city  untU  1933.  From  1930 
to  1931,  for  example,  the  average  monthly 
relief  caseload  rose  from  10,046  to  32,127  and 
the  relief  expenditures  of  the  city  of  Detroit 
rose  from  $4.7  mllllonto  $13.2  million  (com- 
pared with  a  budget  provision  for  $400- 
000). 


Gross  appropriations 


Tax  budget 


Net  bpnded  debt 


YMr 

Number  of  city 
services 

Amount 
(millions) 

Per  capita 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'T'" 

132 

"               251 
306 

40.9 
1S2.S 

$14.25 
17.84 
41.12 
97.43 

Amount 
(millions) 


Per  capita 


Amount 
(millions) 


»3.7 

6.9 

35.1 

76.1 


$12.82 
14.68 
35.31 
48.33 


$4.4 

7.3 

26.7 

275.9 


Per  capita 


$15.50 
1S.S5 

175.29 


The  magnitude  of  Detroit's  financial  plight 
was  evident  by  1931.  when  relief  demands  and 
the  high  debt  service  conunltments  were  com- 
bined with  declining  real  estate  valuations 
and  rising  tax  delinquencies.  Faced  by  public 
criticism  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
confidence  of  the  bankers  who  were  carrying 
the  city's  short-term  notes,  the  city  council 
and   the  administration  rather   reluctantly 
solicited  advice  and  assistance  from  several 
citizen's  groups.   Two  citizens'  committees, 
the  Stone  Committee  and  the  Committee  of 
Industrialists,   were   particiUarly   Influential 
and  applied  strong  pressure  on  the  city  to 
avoid  default  at  practically  any  cost.  They 
acted  as  agents  to  secure  money  for  Detroit, 
either  through  bank  loans  or  from  prepaid 
taxes.  The  financial  advice  that  they  offered 
was  often  not  accepted  willingly.  This  re- 
luctance was  evidently  due  to  a  combination 
jf  political  pressure  to  retain  the  status  quo 
it  municipal  salaries  and  the  lack  of  appre- 
:iation  of  the  seriousness  of  the  financial  sit- 
uation. 

Under  the  pressures  of  unmet  payrolls  and 

Jie  possibility  of  destroyed  credit  through 

lefault  of  interest  or  principal  on  short-term 

votes,  however,  Detroit  took  a  number  of 

I  teps  in  1931   and   1932  to  try  to  solve  its 

Inancial  crisis.  The  operating  budget  was  re- 

luced,  and  reduced  again;  hundreds  of  city 

I  mployees  were  dismissed,  and  vacancies  were 

]  Bft    unfilled;     salaries    were    slashed,    and 

I  lashed  again;   services  were  curtailed,  and 

I  ifflces  consolidated;  and  taxpayers  were  pre- 

'  ailed  upon  to  pay  their  taxes  in  advance. 

Three  aspects  of  Detroit's  response  to  Its 

<  mergency  in  1931  and  1932  seem  particularly 
Ifxterestlng. 

Flzst,  Detroit  had  to  take  action  with  re- 
ject  to   its   city   employees.   The   citizens' 

<  ommlaalons  put  tremendous  pressures  on 
t  lie  city  to  attain  economies  throtigh  dla- 
I  ilwMli  and  MU17  rednetloDs.  Tbe  mayor  and 


city  council  seemed  to  oppose  these  actions. 
They  were  forced  in  late  1931,  however,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  employees  and  to  ap- 
prove a  10  percent  reduction  of  salaries  up  to 
$4,000  and  a  20  percent  reduction  for  salaries 
above  that  level.  In  April  1932,  the  city  tem- 
porarily defaulted  on  its  payrolls  because 
the  banks  refused  further  short-term  ad- 
vances until  salary  reductions  were  effected. 
A  temporary  50  percent  reduction  in  all  sal- 
aries and  prearranged  credit  from  New  York 
and  Chicago  were  sufficient  to  carry  Detroit 
through  June  1932.  In  July,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain additional  funds  by  the  sale  of  notes 
or  bonds  the  city  adopted  a  permanent  5-day 
salary  ordinance  which  reduced  salaries  an- 
other 13  percent.  City  employees  were  paid 
at  this  level  by  means  of  script  from  July 
1932  through  mld-1934. 

Second,  Detroit  had  to  come  to  grips  with 
Its  short-term  borrowing  policies.  A  tradition 
of  carelessness  existed  with  respect  to  such 
borrowing.  In  keeping  with  the  general  lack 
of  financial  planning  in  Detroit  during  the 
1920's.  Inadequate  record-keeping  made  any 
careful  analysis  of  the  city's  day-to-day 
financial  transactions  impossible.  It  was  evi- 
dent, however,  that  borrowing  in  anticipa- 
tion of  Uxes  included  not  only  such  borrow- 
ing as  might  have  been  made  necessary  by 
slowness  in  tax  collections  but  also  borrow- 
ing of  substantial  amounts  to  meet  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  the  city  which  the  current 
tax  levy  did  not  cover.  These  loans  were  paid 
off  out  of  the  following  year's  budget. 

Third,  Detroit  lengthened  matxiritles  where 
it  could.  In  the  early  1930's  the  city  refunded 
substantial  amounts  of  notes  and  bonds  with 
3-  and  5-year  emergency  serial  bonds.  In 
situations  In  which  no  market  was  found  for 
these  bonds,  they  were  sold  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  (Corporation.  As  a  result  of 
these  ref undlngs  to  stave  off  default,  the  debt 
servloe  charges  on  bonded  Indebtedness  rose 


to  approximately  $31  million  or  43  percent  of 
the  taxes  levied  by  1933. 

Analysis  of  Detroit's  operating  financial  re- 
ports from  1930  through  1932  shows  that  the 
city  did  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected 
m  its  efforts  to  meet  the  emergency  success- 
fully. Operating  economies  totalled  $6  million 
In  1930  and  $12  mlUlon  in  1931.  In  Ute  1932, 
when  it  appeared  the  city  woud  have  an 
operating  cash  deficit  of  $20  million,  Detroit, 
strongly  aided  by  its  citizens'  committees 
got  emergency  legislation  for  a  special  Issue 
of  $20  million  of  tax  anticipation  notes.  Final 
arrangements  on  this  Issue  were  about  con- 
cluded on  February  14,  1933,  when  aU  banks 
In  Michigan  were  closed  by  government  proc- 
lamation. Detroit  thus  had  no  choice  but  to 
default. 

Plans  were  made  immediately  for  a  refund- 
ing operation.  It  was  tentatively  agreed  by 
the  city  and  representatives  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Its  creditors  that  bond  anticipations 
and  revenue  notes  as  well  as  bonds  maturing 
between  February  15,  1933,  and  June  30, 
1937,  should  be  refunded  into  15-year  serial 
bonds.  Before  final  action  was  taken  on  these 
proposals,  however,  a  change  in  administra- 
tion took  place. 

The  new  city  admiiUstratlon  and  a  newly 
formed  bondholders'  committee  decided  that 
the  situation  called  for  an  interval  in  which 
the  city  could  regain  financial  operating  sta- 
bility. Plans  were  made  to  revamp  the  debt 
structure  to  allow  the  orderly  retirement  of 
short-term  debts  and  give  relief  from  the  ex- 
cessively heavy  maturity  schedule  of  Immedi- 
ate years.  A  refunding  plan  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  was  agreed  to  in  July  1933. 
The  agreement  provided  for  the  refunding  of 
all  the  city's  Indebtedness  except  for  the  self- 
supporting  utility  issues.  AU  tax-supported 
bonds  maturing  during  the  next  10  years 
were  converted  Into  callable  sinking  fimd 
bonds  mat\irlng  In  1963  and  1963.  Bond  an- 
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tlclpation  notes  were  replaced  by  callable 
term  bonds  maturing  in  1962.  Tax  and  reve- 
nue anticipation  notes  were  funded  into  call- 
able term  bonds  maturing  In  1952.  By  April 
1934.  practically  all  the  holders  of  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  had  approved  the  plan,  and 
the  agreement  was  declared  operative. 

Tlie  refunding  operation  cost 'Detroit  sev- 
eral million  dollars  in  fees  and  other  pay- 
ments and  in  excess  of  $125  million  in  added 
Interest  charges.  The'  refunding  plan  worked 
out  even  better  than  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated. As  economic  conditions  in  the  city 
began  improving,  there  were  large  cash  flows 
from  past  delinquent  taxes.  These  cash  flows 
were 'sufficient  to  enable  the  city  to  meet  re- 
funding debt  service  payments  due  in  the 
mid  and  late  1930's  and  to  restore  the  salary 
reductions  forced  on  city  employees. 

World  War  II  and  the  automobile  boom 
following  It  enabled  the  city  to  meet  the  re- 
maining refunding  debt  service  payments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9:20  a.m.,  with  state- 
ments herein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Burdick) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:01  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (H.R.  10647)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
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ing  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED   BILL    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(H.R.  10585)  to  increase  the  temporary 
debt  limitation  until  March  15,  1976. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


At  3:15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  insists  upon 
its  amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  1281)  to 
improve  pubhc  imderstanding  of  the 
role  of  depository  institutions  in  home 
financing,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Reuss.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  RoussELOT,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania  were  appointed  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


At  4:00  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  without  amendment  the  bill 
(S.  2667)  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. , 

ENROLLED    BILL   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (S. 
2667)  to  extend  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDicK)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Report  of  the  National  Advisory  CotrNcn,- 
FOR   Career   Education 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  for  Career  Education 
transmitting,  pm-suant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Council  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,   AND    Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Long  Range  Projec- 
tion for  the  Provision  of  Comprehensive  Serv- 
ices to  Handicapped  Individuals"  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "The  Role  of  the 
Sheltered  Workshops  in  the  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Severely  Handicapped"  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  toAhe  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Supplemental  Appropriations  for  the  Leg- 
iSLAxn-E  Branch — (S.   Doc.  No.  94-199) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  requests  for 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1976  In  the  amount  of  $385,168  and  in  the 
amount  of  $710  for  the  transition  qxiarter 


for  the  legislative  branch  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  ACT  OF  1975— S.  6— 
SUBMISSION  OF  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT (REPT.  NO.  94-455) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  6)  to  insure  the 
right  to  an  education  for  all  handicapped 
children,  and  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  such  purposes;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ference report  will  be  received  and 
printed;  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Statement  of  Senator  Robext  Taft,  Jr. 

It  is  with  great  concern  that  I  view  tbe 
conferees'  action  on  the  National  Center  on 
Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped  which  has  been  located  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  intended  role  of  the  National  Center, 
as  stated  in  both  tbe  House  and  Senate  re- 
ports on  S.  1611,  (PX.  91-161)  which  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  National 
Center  is  as  follows : 

The  Center  will  provide  a  continuing 
source  for  production  of  such  materials  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  Information  as  to 
what  the  balance  should  be  between  com- 
mercially available  materials  and  specially 
produced  materials.  In  addition  to  this  aspect 
of -the  Center's  work,  there  are  materials  that 
have  been  developed  through  research  that 
need  to  be  made  available  to  the  educational 
community.  The  Center  could  produce  and 
distribute  these  materials  or  make  arrange- 
ments for  distribution  through  commercial 
producers  or  the  National  Audio  Visual 
Archives. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  than  tSe 
production  aspects,  would  be  the  abUlty  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
cap]}ed  to  use  the  center  as  a  centralizing 
agency  for  its  many  media  activities.  It 
could  coordinate,  and  provide  tbe  theoretical 
emphasis  needed  in,  the  broad  scale  appli- 
cation of  media  to  the  needs  of  handicapped 
children.  I  could,  for  example,  conduct  stud- 
ies to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  media 
already  developed  for  the  deaf  with  other 
areas  of  the  handicapped  and  avoid  the  possl- 
ble  duplication  of  efforts  that  might  result 
as  we  begin  to  serve  all  areas  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  center  should  be  a  central  communi- 
cation link  in  a  system  involving  the  fol- 
lowing activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped:  Regional  media 
centers  for  the  deaf:  Instructional  materials 
centers;  the  Educational  Research  Informa- 
tion Center  project;  language  Instruction  to 
facilitate  education;  curriculum  projects  un- 
derway in  research;  and  distribution  network 
for  captioned  firms. 

The  Committee  expects  that  the  agree- 
ment approved  by  the  Secretary  wiU  contain 
provisions  which  will  assure  that  the  Na- 
tional Center  will  maintain  a  means  of  com- 
munication with  governmental  agencies 
whose  activities  may  provide  media  and  ma- 
terials which  may  be  adapted  for  programs 
for  tbe  handicapped.  The  Committee  also 
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expects  that  where  appropriate  the  national 
center  wlU  coordinate  those  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  are  Intended  to 
promote  media  and  materials  for  education 
of  the  handicapped. 

The  Committee  has  received  testimony 
that  the  Increased  emphasis  on  technology 
over  the  last  few  years  has  on  occasion 
resulted  in  equipment  and  materials  for 
education  of  the  handicapped  being  marketed 
without  adequate  testing  and  evaluation 
beforehand.  The  committee  feels  that  the 
Center  can  serve  an  extremely  valuable  func- 
tion by  encouraging  full  testing  and  evalua- 
tion, by  manufacturers  and  other  persons,  of 
technology,  materials,  and  methods  for 
teaching  the  handicapped,  and  publicizing 
the  results  of  such  tests  and  evaluations. 

I  cosponsored  and  supported  the  Senate 
version  of  the  "Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act,"  S.  6,  which  did  not 
change  present  law  regarding  the  National 
Center,  thus  maintaining  the  congressional 
Intent  on  the  need  and  role  of  one  National 
Center. 

My  concern  is  not  so  much  that  Ohio  State 
University  (under  the  House  language,  H.R. 
7217)   will  no  longer  be  the  location  of  the 
National  Center,  but  that  the  House  language 
provides  for  "Centers  on  Educational  Media 
and    Materials   for    the    Handicapped"    and 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  directly 
contract  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. State  and  local  educational  agencies,  or 
other  appropriate  nonprofit  agencies,  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  centers  on 
educational    media    and    materials    for    the 
handicapped — with  no  one  center  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  coordination  of  the  com- 
munication system  between  various  aspects 
of    a    comprehensive    media    and    materials 
development  and  delivery  systeaafor  making 
Instruction    media   available    tos^all    handi- 
capped children,  therfebypromoting  efficiency 
and  preventing  unne^^siSary  dijplicatlon  of 
effort  in  this  field  where  sbUhuch  Is  needed, 
and  wasted  effort  can  little  be  afforded   (S. 
Rept.  91-195  on   S.   1611).  As  the  National 
Center  is  authorized  to  do  In  present  law, 
these  centers  would  be  authorized  to  sub- 
contract. 

I  reviewed  the  House  hearings  on  H.R. 
7317,  the  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act  of  1975,  and  found  no.  testimony  as 
to  the  reason  for  or  justification  for  such  a 
change. 

However,  after  receiving  the  following  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Richard  A.  Hastings,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  (Educa- 
tion) I  offered  (to  no  avail)  language  that 
wovUd  give  HEW  the  authority  to  contract 
directly  with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
only,  but  with  the  assurance  that  any  con- 
tract entered  Into  would  be  developed  and 
carried  out  with  the  coordination  of  the 
National  Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped — maintain- 
ing the  Intent  of  existing  law: 

Depaktickmt  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfaxb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  23, 1975. 
Hon.  RoBKET  Tatt,  Jr., 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Senator  Tajt:  As  S.  6  moves  through 
the  House-Senate  conference,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  section  663  of  the 
House  bUl.  This  section  would  allow  the 
■  Secretary  of  HEW  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  a  number  of  types  of  Institutions  In  or- 
der to  procure  instructional  media.  Current 
law  allows  such  agreements  only  with  an 
Institution  of  higher  education.  As  you  know, 
Ohio  State  In  Columbus  is  ciirrently  the 
home  of  the  National  Center  for  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped. 

We  here  In  HEW  share  your  great  Inter- 
est in  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
Ohio  State  Center. 

The  center  has  been  located  at  Ohio  State 
for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that  time 


has  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  in  shaping  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  the  States  and  local 
education  agencies  for  the  provision  of  In- 
structional media  and  materials  for  handi- 
capped children. 

As  they  worked  together  to  Implement  the 
original  workscope,  Ohio  State  and  the  Bu- 
reau found  that  it  was  impossible  for  one 
university  with  given  finite  resources  to  de- 
velop a  capacity  to  perform  successfully  in 
each   area   prescribed   In  the  contract.   Ex- 
pert reviewers  from  the  field  of  special  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  our  own  program  officers, 
have  reviewed  the  proposals  of  the  National 
Center  each  year  and  have  consistently  found 
that  they  can  assure  \is  adequate  perform- 
ance In  only  2  or  3  of  the  6  areas  in  the 
workscope.  This  Inability  to  satisfy  the  full 
measure  of  the  contract  has  placed  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  the  position  of  lagging 
behind  in  our  commitment  to  provide  the 
services  promised  to  the  public.  For  example, 
a   proposal   for   national    needs   assessment 
-for   instructional    materials    and    media    to 
serve  the  needs  of  handicapped  children  has 
been    rejected- for   three   consecutive   years. 
This  has  caused  the  Bureau  to  withdraw  the 
resources  and  the  authority  from  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  conducting  such  a  study. 
We  have  since  developed  a  new  scope  of  work 
and    have    contracted    with    another    orga- 
nization  for   the   conduct   of   this   activity. 
The  Bureau  personnel  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fault  Is  not  necessarily 
with  the  Ohio  State  University  or  with  any 
of  the  current  staff.   We   believe   that   the 
single  center  concept  has  been  proven  to  be 
weak  and  feel  that  no  single  university  can 
effectively  carry  out  a  workscope   that  In- 
cludes   the   development   and    maintenance 
of  a  media  and  materials  Information  sys- 
tem; the  design  of  a  materials  distribution 
system;  the  training  of  personnel  In  educa- 
tional technology;  the  development  and  de- 
sign of  instructional  materials;  and  the  co- 
ordination  of   state   and   regional    learning 
reisource  activities. 

We  believe  that,  along  with  the  Ohio 
State  University,  we  could  successfuly  de- 
velop and  carry  out  all  of  these  Important 
functions,  if  we  allow  separate  competition 
for  the  several  pieces  of  the  current  work- 
scope.  The  House  version  of  S.  6  amends 
section  653  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  to  authorize  the  support  of  media 
and  materials  centers  and  projects,  as  com- 
pared with  the  existing  law  which  autborlzea 
a  single  national  center. 

It  Is  our  recommendation  that  the  House 
version  be  approved.  This  would  allow  us  to 
Involve  other  universities  in  the  competi- 
tion for  segments  of  the  center  workscope. 

We  recognize  the  commitment  of  Ohio 
State  University  and  the  quality  efforts  It  has 
made  in  the  development  of  a  national  In- 
structional materials  Information  system,  as 
well  as  the  coordination  and  the  clearing- 
house functions.  I  have  been  advised  by  Dr. 
Edwin  Martin,  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Handicapped  Education,  that  it  would  be  un- 
likely  that  we  would  make  any  changes  In 
the  assignment  of  those  functions  that  they 
have  successfully  managed  if  the  House  lan- 
guage were  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  If  the 
law  is  not  changed,  the  workscope  may  have 
to  be  modified  and  the  entire  center  effort 
be  put  up  for  competition  In  order  to  find 
some  competency  in  the  areas  where  Ohio 
State  is  weakest. 

The  House  amendment  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  government  to  gain  greater 
value  for  its  Investment  of  resources.  Under 
the  proposed  format  we  see  a  very  low  prob- 
ability of  any  loss  to  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. Again.  Dr.  Martin  has  advised  me  that 
because  the  University  will  be  responding  to  a 
workscope  In  areas  where  they  have  had 
proven  success  they  almost  certainly  stand 
to  gain. 

We  understand  your  concern  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  National  Center  concept  and  we 


want  to  assure  you  that  the  House  proce- 
dure holds  great  promise  for  the  ultimate 
fruition  of  that  idea. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHABO  A.  Hastings, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legisla. 
tion  (Education).  > 

In  testimony  on  S.  1611  before  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  on  March  20,  1969,  Dr. 
James  J.  Gallagher,  Associate  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  who  testified  In  opposition  to 
the  legislation  at  that  time,  stated  that 
"...  the  Bureau  was  embarking  on  a  yearlong 
study  of  the  total  system  nature  oi  all  the 
centers,  how  they  should  fit  together,  what 
the  particular  role  and  function  of  each  of 
them  should  be  vls-a-vis  each  other." 

As  you  wUl  note  from  Mr.  Hastings'  letter 
on  S.  6,  the  Bureau  is  again  embarking  upon 
a  needs  assessment  for  Instructional  mate- 
rials and  media  to  serve  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped children.  On  the  one  hand  the  Bu- 
reau considers  it  appropriate  to  have  a  needf 
assessment  prior  to  changing  the  law,  bu 
when  they  want  a  change,  the  needs  assess- 
ment comes  after  the  fact. 

As  stated  above,  the  National  Center  o^ 
Educational  Media  end  Materials  has  been 
located  at  the  Ohio  State  University  for  the 
past  four  years.  Just  a  year  ago  September 
1,  a  restructured  program  of  media  and  ma- 
terials support  services  was  initiated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Learning   Resources    Branch.    The    National 
Center  on  Education  Media  and  Materials  for 
the  Handicapped  Is  a  major  unit  within  the 
learning  resources  program.  In  addition  to 
the  National  Center,  there  are  four  Special- 
ized Offices  and  thirteen  Area  Learning  Re- 
sources Centers.  The  four  Specialized  Offices 
are  Independent  contractors  with  the  Bureau 
of  Education  of  the  Handicapped  and  have 
workscopes  that  were  formerly  the  responsl- 
•biUty  of  the  National  Center.  The  National 
Center  Is  providing  leadership  and  coordina- 
tion services  to  facUltate  development  of  an 
effectively     coordinated     single     system    to 
achieve   congressional   legislative   Intent  on 
behalf  of  handicapped   children.  This  Is  a 
challenging  task,  with  thirteen  Area  Learn- 
ing Resources  and  four  Special   Offices  all 
having  Independent  contracts  with  the  BEE. 
Therefore,  I  believe  It  would  presently  be 
counter-productive  If  multiple  centers  were 
proliferated  through  more  Independent  prime 
contracts  without  one  center  being  the  cen- 
trallzlng  and  coordinating  agency. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Joseph  A.  Nardoza,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

Sherman  L.  Hansford,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Jesse  W.  Grlder,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Kentucky. 

'The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


CHANGE    OP    REFERENCE  OF  A 
COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  a  letter  vie.s  addressed  to  the 
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President  of  the  Senate  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Buildings  Services 
and  the  Public  Printer  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Attached  to  this 
communication  was  a  copy  of  the  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  on  the 
relocation  of  the  Government  Printing 
OfBce  to  a  site  in  NE.  Washington,  D.C. 
The  letter,  together  with  the  impact 
statement,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Although  the  committee  does  have  ju- 
risdiction over  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  in  compliance 
with  which  the  impact  statement  Vas 
prepared,  the  subject  matter  of  the  state- 
ment is  more  properly  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Interior  Committee  be  dismissed  from 
any  consideration  of  the  letter  and  the 
impact  statement  and  that  the  docu- 
ments be  referred  instead  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  biU  (H.R.  10647)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1976,  and  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  November  14,  1975,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2667)  to  ex- 
tend the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  2667.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Considered 
and  passed. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2668.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Arturo 
Morena   Hernandez.   Referred   to   the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    FONO: 
8.  2669.  A  blU  to  exempt  Individuals  who 
we  72  years  old  or  older  from  social  Security 
taxes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2670.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control    and   Safe   Streets   Act   of    1968.    to 
provide  a  program  for  the  accreditation  of 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S.  2671.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  certain  interna- 
tional activities.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 
8.  2672.  A  bill  to  extend  the  State  Taxa- 
tion of  DepoBltorlea  Act.  Beferred  to  the 


Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 
S.  2673.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  program  of  assistance  for  emer- 
gency medical  services  systems.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART: 
S.  2674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Aries  Garcia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  F^NG )  : 
S.  2675.  A  bill  to  amend  Chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  per- 
sons convicted  of  crime  from  acquiring  a 
handgun,  to  provide  a  procedure  for  check- 
ing whether  a  prospective  purchaser  of  a 
handgun  has  a  prior  criminal  record,  to  aid 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  tracing  hand- 
gun models,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request)  : 
S.  2676.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  public 
lands  and  waters  in  the  State  of  Alaska  for 
national  conservation  purposes,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  benefit,  use,  and  enjoyment  by 
present  and  future  generations  of  certain 
public  lands  containing  forested,  geological, 
scenic,  historic,  scientific,  cultural,  recrea- 
tional, and  wildlife  areas  in  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.J.   Res.   147.   A  Joint  resolution   calling 
upon  the  President  to  designate  1976  as  Na- 
tional Bicentennial  Highway  Safety  Year.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  PONG: 

S.  2669.  A  bill  to  exempt  individuals 
who  are  72  years  old  or  older  from  social 
security  taxes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  bill,  S.  2669,  to  exempt 
individuals  who  are  72  years  old  or 
older  from  social  security  taxes  either 
as  employees  or  as  self-employed  persons. 

Under  the  bill's  provisions,  no  pay- 
ment of  social  security  taxes  will  be  re- 
quired with  respect  to  self-employment 
income  of  an  individual  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  he  becomes  72  or  in  any 
other  year  thereafter.  Employed  persons 
72  and  over  will  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
against  income  taxes  or  a  cash  refund 
with  respect  to  any  amount  of  social 
security  taxes  which  may  have  been 
deducted  from  their  wages  during  the 
year.  The  employer's  share  of  the  social 
security  tax  would  continue. 

Approximately  900,000  persons  would 
benefit  immediately  from  my  proposal. 
To  the  extent  that  the  tax  exemption 
would  encourage  others  past  72  to  re- 
main in  the  work  force  or  return  to  it. 
the  number  of  persons  helped  would  in- 
crease. Annual  cost  to  the  social  security 
system  would  be  approximately  $260  mil- 
lion. 

The  purpose  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, as  it  relates  to  older  Americans,  is 
to  provide  an  income  base  for  later  years. 
Regardless  of  retirement  policies  in 
vogue  or  individual  decisions  about  con- 
tinuation of  employment.  It  is  incon- 
sistent for  social  security  to  require  con- 
tinued payments  into  the  system  after 
reaching  age  72. 


That  social  security  benefits  are  a  fully 
earned  right  at  age  72  is  already  recog- 
nized in  the  law  through  its  provision 
that,  after  that  age.  no  penalty  is  im- 
posed against  benefits  because  of  earned 
income,  whereas  there  is  a  penalty  in  the 
case  of  persons  below  72.  My  bill  is  but 
a  logical  extension  of  the  principle  allow- 
ing full  social  security  benefits  for  per- 
sons 72  and  older  regardless  of  earned 
income. 

In  contrast  to  persons  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  72,  whose  work  often  can 
add  to  their  benefits  through  additional 
taxes  they  pay,  the  likelihood  of  benefit 
gains  from  such  taxes  after  age  72  is  so 
remote  as  to  be  meaningless.  This  is 
doubly  true  if  their  wages  subject  to  the 
tax  come  from  part-time  work. 

Persons  past  72  thus  become  one 
clearly  identifiable  group,  out  of  the  mil- 
lions who  pay  social  security  taxes,  for 
which  no  future  benefits  result  from  con- 
tributions they  make.  Whether  in  "social 
insurance,"  as  with  social  security,  or  in 
"private  insurance,"  such  contributions 
without  commensurate  future  benefits 
violate  the  whole  insurance  and  annuity 
concept.  It  is  morally  wrong  and  should 
^  be  stopped. 

Whether  a  person  is  working  after  age 
72  to  supplement  retirement  income 
which  is  inadequate  to  meet  his  or  her 
needs,  or  whether  the  individual  feels  it  is 
important  to  contribute  productively  to 
the  Nation,  or  simply  for  personal 
gratification,  it  hardly  appears  rijght  that 
he  or  she  should  have  to  continue  con- 
tributions to  a  "social  insurance"  pro- 
gram intended  to  provide  income  in  later 
years. 

For  those  between  the  ages  of  65  and  72 
there  is  also  need  for  correction  of  in- 
equities in  the  law  related  to  social  secu- 
rity contributions  after  65.  A  first  major 
step  in  that  direction  would  result  from 
a  bill  which  I  have  previously  introduced. 
S.  829.  to  provide  a  6%  percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  for  each  year  a 
person  defers  retirement  after  age  65 
until  he  or  she  attains  72. 

This  Senate  bill  currently  has  more 
than  25  cosponsors  from  both  parties. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  aims  at  similar 
equity  for  those  who  work  after  age  72. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  national 
policy  lend  encouragement  to  older 
Americans  who  want  to  continue  pro- 
ductive work.  It  is  good  for  them;  it  is 
good  for  the  country.  At  a  minimum, 
we  should  eliminate  impediments  to  such 
employment  or  self-employment  activ- 
ities and  give  fair  treatment  imder  our 
public  programs  to  those  who  choose  to 
work. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  to  provide  a  program  for  the  ac- 
creditation of  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
question  of  adequate  protection  for  life 
and  property  is  a  serious  one  for  all 
Americans.  The  cries  for  law  and  order 
continue,  but  too  little  has  been  done  to 
insure  that  the  citizens  of  this  country 
are  adequately  protected.  The  problem 
of  protection*  will  not  be  solved  by  a 
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bumperstrip  war  against  crime.  It  will  be 
met  only  through  the  application  of  the 
most  s(H}histicated  methods  in  the  fight 
against  crime. 

What  I  view  as  one  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  program  is  that  there 
has  not  been  suflBcient  concentration  on 
developing  the  professionalism  of  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  country.  All 
too  often  exorbitant  amounts  of  money 
have  been  spent  on  purchasing  "hard- 
ware," that  is,  equipment  and  weapons 
for  every  possible  contingency,  and  little 
emphasis  has  been  on  providing  the  nec- 
.  essary  training  to  function  in  the  highly 
volatile  situation  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers often  find  themselves  engaged  in. 
We  need  a  new  direction  in  the  fight 
against  crime. 

The  biU  I  offer  today  is  designed  to 
give  that  direction.  The  bill  seeks  to  es- 
tablish a  national  accreditation  program 
for  police  departments,  to  guarantee  that 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  in  this 
country  are  truly  professional  agencies.  I 
introduce  this  bill  because  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  are  entitled  to  the  best  law 
enforcement  protection  possible.  Today, 
we  realize  that  standards  of  recruitment, 
selection,  training,  and  operations  must 
be  upgraded  to  insure  citizens  of  imi- 
form  treatment  and  justice.  Consequent- 
ly, every  effort  must  be  made  to  fur- 
ther professionalize  the  Nation's  police 
departments  by  urging  them — where 
needed — to  strive  for  new  standards  of 
excellence. 

In  1967,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  commissions  on  stand- 
ards *to  assist  in  improving  the  quality  of 
law  enforcement  in  this  country.  Al- 
though there  have  been  some  efforts  in 
that  direction,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
States  have  taken  little  or  no  action  to 
comply  with  the  recommendations  pf  the 
study.  It  is  a  national  tragedy  that  most 
States  in  this  country  do  not  have  any 
form  of  substantive  law  enforcement 
standards  legislation.  It  is  the  clear  need 
for  professionalization  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement  that  cause*  me  today  to 
introduce  this  legislation  which  I  hope 
will  be  the  impetus  for  a  national  effort 
to  achieve  heightened  stature  for  law 
enforcement  agencies  throughout  our 
country. 

My  proposal  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Accreditation 
Commission  comprised  of  nationally 
prominent  figures  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement the  primary  function  of 
which  would  be  to  establish  guidelines 
for  use  in  determining  the  relative  caliber 
of  police  departments.  These  guidelines 
would  be  administered  by  a  regional  ac- 
crediting commission  which  would  ex- 
amine mimlcipal,  county,  and  State  po- 
lice organizations  to  determine  if  they 
meet  certain  minimum  standards.  The 
concept  of  the  establishment  of  region- 
ally administered  standards  is  by  no 
means  a  new  or  novel  idea.  For  example, 
the  late  Director  of  the  FBI,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  recommended  the  establishment 
of  national  uniform  standards  to  achieve 


police   exceUence.   Also,   Mr.   James   F. 
Ahem,  former  police  commissioner  of 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  recommended  in  a 
speech  before  the  Democratic  national 
policy  committee  that — 

A  major  step  in  the  professionaliza- 
tion of  law  enforcement  would  be  crea- 
tion of  a  national  institute  of  police 
standards.  The  institute  would  direct 
federally  supported  experimentation  in 
law  enforcement  and  draft  and  distrib- 
ute a  set  of  voluntary  standards  in  such 
areas  as  police  recruitment,  training, 
operating  procedures,  organizational  de- 
sign, conduct,  and  ethics. 

Mr.  Ahern  felt  that  such  a  professional 
organization  is  needed  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  guidance  to  the  thousands  of 
police  departments  in  this*  country. 

In  line  with  Mr.  Ahem's  thoughts  the 
program  I  am  proposing  would  initially 
be  voluntary,  but  eventually  depart- 
ments that  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  regional  accreditatiofiVanels 
would  become  ineligible  $or  /ederal 
funds. 

As  previously  stated,  th^  national 
commission  would  be  compm^  of  na- 
tional prominent  figures  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement  and  related  academic 
areas.  This  commission  would  be  able  to 
draw  on  their  professional  experience 
and  training  to  develop  national  guide- 
lines for  the  regional  accrediting  agen- 
cies to  implement.  Of  course,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  national  commission  to 
develop  clear  and  concise  rules  which 
would  be  applicable  to  each  and  every 
law  enforcement  agency  in  the  country. 
Consequently,  the  national  commission 
would  develp  guidelines  which  the  re- 
ginal  panels  would  implement  in  light 
of  their  knowledge  of  regional  and  local 
circumstances. 

It  is  imperative  to  state  at  this  point 
that  my  proposal  is  not  intended,  nor 
does  it  create  a  national  law  enforce- 
ment body  to  control  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  commission, 
national  and  regional  will  be  constituted 
of  academicians  and  oflScials  who  are 
completely  independent  of  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  will  be  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  related  areas  who  are  willing 
to  give  of  their  time  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing professional  standards  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

A  vital  feature  of  this  legislation  is 
the  inclusion  of  criteria  that  most  law 
enforcement  oflScials  consider  important 
to  any  evaluation  of  a  police  depart- 
ment's caliber.  These  criteria  are  not 
meant  as  the  exclusive  means  for  evalu- 
ating the  professionalism  of  a  police  de- 
partment but  will  be  an  Important  part 
of  the  evaluation  process. 

First,  there  must  be  standards  estab- 
lished in  the  area  of  recruitment  and 
selection  practices  of  police  departments, 
■nils  would,  in  all  probability,  include 
establishing  minimum  standards  of  edu- 
cation and  aptitude  for  police  work.  The 
role  of  the  law  enforcement  ofHcor  in 
present-day  America  makes  many  more 
demands  than  in  the  past.  Yet,  very  little 
has  been  done  to  insure  that  the  law 
oflQcer  is  suited  by  education  to  his  post. 
Educational  standards  set  by  many  po- 
lice departments  in  the  Nation  require 
less  than  a  high  school  education.  A  1961 


survey  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  revealed  that  of  the 
over  300  departments  surveyed,  24  per- 
cent had  no  minimum  educational  re- 
quirements and  less  than  1  percent  re- 
quired any  level  of  college  preparation. 
There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
those  figures  in  the  past  10  years,  even 
though  two  major  national  commissions 
have  stressed  the  need  for  a  better  edu- 
cated and  more  professionally  trained 
law  enforcement  oflScer. 

A  recent  publication  cited  the  prob- 
lems facing  police  departments  in  this 
country  and  stressed  that — 

Failure  to  overtake  or  at  least  keep 
pace  with  the  rising  educational  stand- 
ards in  other  occupations  means  tiiat 
law  enforcement  oflBcials  will  have  to  be 
drawn  from  the  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion least  educated,  least  talented,  and 
least  qualified  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  modem  law  enforcement. 

Another  example  of  the  glaring  defi- 
ciency in  most  police  department  recruit- 
ment programs  has  been  their  failure  to 
permit  lateral  movement  of  police  oflS- 
cers,  the  process  of  permitting  a  law  en- 
forcement oflScer  to  transfer  from  one 
jurisdiction  to  another  without  losing 
his  rank  and  accrued  benefits. 

Another  area  of  obvious  importance  is 
that  of  training  programs  for  recruits 
and  inservice  personnel.  Any  accrediting 
panel  should  inquire  into  the  scope  and 
extent  of  training  programs,  the  nature 
of  the  course  and  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  extent  of  the  training  in 
general  with  respect  to  the  particular 
problems  the  local  jurisdiction  faces.  A 
recent  study  found  that  fewer  than  15 
percent  of  all  law  enforcement  agencies 
provide  immediate  recruit  training  for 
officers.  In  far  too  many  jurisdictions, 
officers  are  simply  handed  a  revolver  and 
a  ticket  book  and  assigned  to  an  older 
officer  to  glean  what  training  and  experi- 
ence they  can.  Where  formal  training 
programs  do  exist,  they  range  from  a 
few  days  to  several  months.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  training  given  is  largely  out- 
moded and  not  structured  to  the  needs 
of  current  day  law  enforcement.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  train  an  officer  so 
that  he  responds  mechanically  to  prob- 
lems rather  than  as  a  skilled  profession- 
al. We  must  make  a  commitment  that  no 
longer  will  we  put  individuals  in  our 
tension-ridden  communities  with  little 
training  to  face  the  problems  that  are 
part  and  parcel  of  his  daily  tasks. 

One  area  that  deserves  utmost  consid- 
eration is  an  examination  of  the  com- 
penisation  and  benefits  that  are  provided 
for  the  officers.  This  is  a  problem  I  have 
recognized  before  and  have  introduced 
legislation  to  supplement  police  salaries. 
As  the  late  director  of  the  FBI,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  stated,  the  fact  that  the  begin- 
ning pay  for  a  police  officer  is  under  $7,- 
000  nationwide  is  a  national  disgrace.  In- 
adequate compensation  has  been  a  signif- 
icant factor  in  failing  to  entice  and  re- 
tain competent  persons  in  the  law  en- 
forcement area.  The  existing  pay  scales 
continue  to  prove  incapable  of  attract- 
ing men  who  can  more  adequately  meet 
the  high  standards  that  are  required  by 
the  present  conditions  in  our  society,  but 
little  has  been  done  to  rectify  this  deplor- 
able situation. 
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Administrative  organization  of  police 
departments  must  also  be  examined.  The 
size  of  police  departments  in  many  cities 
is  such  that  too  many  departments  are 
administrative  disaster  areas  .with  hap- 
hazard declineation  of  responsibilities 
and  very  poorly  established  chains  of 
command.  The  existence  of  .such  poorly 
organized  agencies  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  for  police  officials  to~be  respon- 
sive to  the  problems  of  officers,  and  for 
officials  to  insure  that  the  highest  ethics 
and  integrity  are  maintained. 

Last,  but  by  no  rneans  of  minor  im- 
portance, it  is  imperative  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  an  examination 
of  the  community  relations  training  pro- 
grams and  efforts  of  police  departments. 
The  changes  in  the  urban  structure  of 
our  society  necessitate  that  the  new  en- 
forcement officer  increase  his  fimction 
from  the  traditional  police  role  to  a  wider 
and  more  expanded  relationship  with  the 
public  at  large.  This  requires  that  the 
police  officer  be  sufficiently  trained  in 
working  with,  and  understandirig  groups 
with  which  he  comes  in  daily  contract. 
Unfortunately,  the  police  officer  has  had 
to  deal  with  the  results  of  our  many 
social  ills.  Societal  ills  such  as  inadequate 
housing,  unemployment,  and  poor  edu- 
cation have  made  the  always  difficult  job, 
of  the  police  officer  even  more  trying  to- 
day. A  failure  to  recognize  the  need  for 
enhancing  the  training  and  work  in  the 
area  of  police-community  relations  could 
unfortunately  negate  all  other  advance- 
ments made  in  upgrading  the  status  of 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  conclusion,  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try deserve  and  desire  a  tiew  standard 
of  excellence  in  law  enforcement  to  guar- 
antee protection  for  all  citizens.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  can  be  the  im- 
petus for  a  national  effort  to  raise  law 
enforcement  to  truly  professional  status. 
The  Public  demands  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2670 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thfit  (a) 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  part  E  the  follow- 
ing new  part : 

"Part   P — AccREDrrATioN    of   Law   Enforce- 
ment  Agencies 

"SfS^  471.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
encourage  the  Improyement  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  the  States  and  units  of 
general  local  government  on  a  voluntary 
basis  by  providing  for  a  program  of  accredi- 
tation and  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
and  units  of  general  local  government  hav- 
ing agencies  that  are  accredited  pursuant  to 
this  part. 

"Sec.  472.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Law  Enforcement  Administration  a 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies  (hereinafter  In  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  'Commission')  com- 
posed of  nine  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  Individ- 
uals who  are  officials  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement for  the  Federal  Government,  for 
any  State,  for  any  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, or  experts  and  teachers  In  the  field 


of  law  enforcement.  In  making  appointme 
under  this  section,  the  President  is  requested 
to  give  due  consideration  to  appointment  af 
individuals  who.  collectively,  will  provlae 
appropriate  geographical  balance  on  the 
Commission. 

"(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  six  years,  except 
that — 

"(1)  the  members  first  taking  office  shall 
serve  as  designated  by  the"  President,  three 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  three  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  three  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
and 

"(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman  and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  The 
Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

"(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  afi'ect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

"(e)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

"(f)  In  the  exercise  of  its  functions, 
powers,  and  duties,  the  Commission  shall  be 
Independent  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  and  all  other  offices 
and  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

■I'Sec.  473.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to — 

"  ( 1 )  establish  criteria  for  the  accreditation 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  States 
and  units  of  general  local  government,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  such  criteria  for  each 
appropriate  class  and  type  of  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  after  giving  consideration  to 
the  following  factors — 

"(A)  recruitment  and  selection  practices, 
including  minimum  educational  qualifica- 
tions, minority  group  selection  allowances, 
and  the  criteria  for  lateral  movement  into 
the  law  enforcement  agency; 

"(B)  the  availabUity  and  quality  of  train- 
ing programs  for  new  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, existing  personnel  of  any  such 
agency; 

"(C)  the  quality  of  the  physical  facilities 
of  such  agency  and  the  availability  and  the 
contemporary  nature  oi;  the  equipment  and 
support  services  of  any  such  agency; 

"(D)  mlnlm\un  acceptable  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  workmen's  compensation,  health 
Insurance,  death  benefits,  and  other  benefits 
available  to  such  personnel; 

"(E)  the  number  of  on-the-line  personnel 
of  such  agency  in  relation  to  the  population 
of  the  State  or  unit  of  government  which 
that  agency  serves; 

"(F)  minimum  .adequate  management 
practices  and  a  model  of  organizational 
structure  for  any  such  agency:  and 

"(G)  the  quality  of  the  community  rela- 
tions program,  including  the  amount  of 
trklnlng  of  .law  enforcement  personnel  In 
such  program  and  the  accessibility  of  law 
enforcement  personnel  of  the  agency  to  the 
public; 

"(2)  establish  national  and  regional  ac- 
crediting associations  composed  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  who  are  representative  of 
all  levels  of  the  work  personnel  of  the  agency 
being  accredited; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  ac- 
crediting boards  by  the  regional  accrediting 
association,  one  of  whose  members  in  the 
case  of  a  law  enforcement  agency  of  a  unit 
of  general  local  government.  Is  representative 
of  a  law  enforcement  agency  of  the  State  In 
which  that  agency  Is  located; 

"(4)  provide  for  the  general  policy  with  re- 
spect to  accrediting  such  agencies.  Including 
the  manner  of  establishing  accrediting  boards 


by  regional  accrediting  associations  and  the 
dally  rates  of  compensation  to  be  paid  asso- 
ciation and  board  members,  except  that  In  no 
event  shaU  such  compensation  exceed  $100. 
per  day; 

"(5)  make  grants  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 475;  and 

"(6)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpwDses  of  this 
part. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  inter- 
im reports  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
as  It  deems  advisable  to  keep  the  Congress 
fully  Informed  of  the  establishment  of  cri- 
teria for,  and  the  process  of,  accreditation 
under  this  section.  The  Commission  shall 
submit,  as  part  of  the  report  of  the  Adminis- 
tration as  required  under  section  519  of  this 
Act,  a  report  setting  forth  the  activities  of 
the  Commission  and  such  recommendations 
including  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  in  each  cal- 
endar year. 

"Sec.  474.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  full-time 
staff  director  for  the  Commission  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  President  not  in  excess  of  the 
rate  prescribed  for  GS-lS  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  President  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Commission  before  submitting 
the  nomination  of  any  person  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  staff  director.  With- 
in the  limitations  of  its  appropriations,  the 
Commission  may  appoint  such  other  person- 
nel as  it  deems  advisable,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  may  procure  services  as  author- 
ized by  section  3709  of  such  title  5  but  at 
rates  for  Individuals  not  in  excess  of  the 
daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  Gener- 
al Schedule. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  accept  or  utilize 
services  of  voluntary  or  uncompensated  per- 
sonnel. 

"(c)  The  Commls,slon  may  constitute  such 
advisory  committees  within  States  composed 
of  citizens  of  that  State  and  may  consult 
with  Governors,  attorneys  general,  and  other 
representatives  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  organizations,  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

"(d)    Members   of   the   Commission,    and 

members  of  any  advisory  committees  shall, 

'  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  11   of  title  18, 

United  States  Code,  be  deemed  to  be  special 

Government  employees. 

"(e)  All  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Commission  In  order  to  assure 
that  the  Commission  may  effectively  carry 
out  Its  functions  and  duties. 

"(f)  The  Commission,  or  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission  any  subconunlttee  of 
three  or  more  members,  may.  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
hold  such  hearings  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Commission  or  such  au- 
thorized subcommittee  may  deem  advisable. 
Subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  written  or 
other  matter  may  be  Issued  In-  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Conunlssion  as  con- 
tained in  section  5  of  this  Act,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
or  of  such  subcommittee,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  {lerson  designated  by  such  Chairman. 
The  holding  of  hearings  by  the  Commission, 
or  the  appointment  of  a  subcommittee  to 
hold  hearings  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission, or  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  at  a  meeting  at  which  at  least  a 
quorum  of  five  members  Is  present. 

"(g)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena.  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
an/  territory  or  possession,  or  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  inquiry  Is  carried  on  or  within  the  Juris- 
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fi  diction  of  which  said  person  guilty  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides 
or  Is  domiciled  or  transacts  business,- or  has 
appointed  an  agent  for  receipt  of  service  of 
process,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  before  the 
ConunlsEion  or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  there 
to  produce  pertinent,  relevant,  and  non- 
privileged  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  there  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 

-  Investigation;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  said 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"  (h )  Each'  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
have  the  power  and  authority  to  administer 
oaths  or  take  statements  of  witnesses  under 
affirmation. 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  .  C 

"Skc.  475.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  any  unit 
of  general  local  govemrhent  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  If  such 
State  or  unit  nf  general  local  government 
has  been  accreuited  pursuant  to  section  473. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  the  funds  received  by  such 
State  for  operating  purposes  and  not  for 
distribution  to  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, or  received  by  such  unit  of  general 
local  government  under  part  C  of  this  title 
in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  grant  is  made.  If  a  unit  of 
general  local  government  Is  accredited  under 
this  part  and  has  not  received  a  grant  under 
part  C  of  this  title  for  that  preceding  fiscal 
year,  the  Commission  shall  determine  the 
amount  to  which  such  unit  of  general  local 
government  Is  entitled  under  this  part  after 
giving  consideration  to  units  of  general  local 
government  of  a  similar  size  that  have  re- 
ceived grants  under  such  part  C. 

"(c)  Any  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  that  has  been  accredited  pur- 
suant to  section  473  and  desires  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year, 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion at  such  time.  In  such  manner  and  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  the  Commission  may  reasonably  require. 

"Sec.  476.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  national  and  regional  accred- 
iting association  and  accrediting  boards  es- 
tablished by  such  associations  shall  be  totally 
independent  of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"Sec.  477.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated •1.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jtine  30,  1976;  and  $1,000,000  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

"Sbc.  478.  Except  the  provisions  of  sections 
610.  511,  and  616(a)  of  title  I,  the  provUlons 
of  part  O  of  this  title,  relating  bo  adminis- 
trative provisions,  shall  not  apply  to  this 
part." 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(m)  TTie  term  law  enforcement  agency' 
means  any  police  department,  sheriff's  office, 
or  other  similar  law  enforcement  agency  of 
a  State  or  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  of  Accreditation  of 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies." 

(c)  Parts  P  and  O  of  title  I  of  such  Act 
are  redesignated  as  parts  G.  H,  I,  and  J. 
respectively. 

Sec  2.  Section  6316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(131)  Members  of  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Law  Enforcement  Agencies" 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)   (by  request*  : 

S.  2671.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  certain 
international  activities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  by  request  for  ap- 
propriate reference  for  my  colleague. 
Senator  Fannin  and  myself,  which  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  Certain  inter- 
national activities. 


ByMr.PROXMIRE: 
S.  2672.  A  bill  to  extend  the  State 
Taxation  of  Depositories  Act.  Refened 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  extend  to  September  12,  1976  the  cur- 
rent prohibition  against  certain  tjrpes 
of  State  and  local  taxes  being  levied  on 
out-of-state  financial  institutions.  The 
current  moratorium  expires  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975.  This  moratorium  was  first 
enacted  by  the  Congress  on  August  16, 
1973.  The  legislation  also  directed  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  conduct  a  study  as 
to  the  appropriate  method  for  taxing 
out-of-state  financial  institutions. 

The  study  was  to  have  been  delivered 
to  the  Congress  on  December  31.  1974. 
This  would  have  given  the  Congress  1 
year  to  review  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations and  to  enact  permanent 
legislation  for  the  interstate  taxation  of 
financial  institutions.  Unfortunately,  the 
Commission's  study  was  not  received 
until  September  12  of  this  year.  Thus 
Congress  has  too  brief  a  time  to  consider 
the  Commission's  recommendations  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  moratorium  on 
interstate  taxation  on  December  31  of 
this  year.  Accordingly,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  will  extend  the  mor- 
atorium to  September  12  of  next  year. 
This  will  give  the  Congress  a  full  year 
to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  as  was  provided  In  the 
original  legislation. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  2673.  A  bill  to  amend  title  xn  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  the  program  of  assistance  for 
emergency  medical  services  systems.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

EMEBGENCT   MEDICAL  SEKVTCES  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  measure  to  amend  a 
most  important  law — the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  Act  of  1973 
^Public  Law  93-154).  The  authorization 
for  appropriations  under  that  act  expire 
on  June  30,  1976. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  a  measure  In- 
troduced on  June  25.  1975.  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  West  Virginia 
delegation,  Representative  Robert  Hft. 
MOLLOHAN.  That  measure,  H.R.  8212,  is 
the  product  of  his  substantial  research 
and  consultation.  I  believe  it  has  signifi- 
cant merit.  Mr.  Mollohan  has  demon- 
strated a  continuing  constructive  inter- 


est in   the  development  of  emergency 
medical  servlpes  systems. 

The  able  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  has  introduced  a  measure  to 
amend  the  1973  Emergency  Medical  Ser- 
vices Systems  Act.  He  has  been  an  active 
and  effective  advocate  in  this  vital  area 
Our  colleague  is  really  the  father  of 
emergency  medical  services  legislation. 
My  intention  in  introducing  this  bill  is 
in  no  way  competitive  with  his  important 
measure.  On  the  contrary,  inasmuch  as 
his  bill  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
one  I  introduce,  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee will  have  the  advantage  of 
considering  at  least  two  legislative  ap- 
proaches to  amending  the  1973  Act. 
These  measures  should  form  the  basis  for-^ 
constructive  dialog  on  the  relative  merits 
of  both,  and  as  a  result,  we  will  be  able 
to  bring  the  Senate  the  best  possible 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2673 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  TrriE;   retebence  to  act 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Emergency  Medical  ^rvices  Systems 
Act  Amendments  of  1975". 

(b)  Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1201(4)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'section  1521  State  health 
planning  and  development  agency'  means 
the  agency  of  a  State  designated  under  sec- 
tion 1521(b)  (3).". 

(b)  Section  1201(5)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(5)  The  term  'section  1515  health  systems 
agency'  means  a  health  systems  agency  desig- 
nated under  section  1515,  and  the  term 
'health  systems  plan'  means  a  health  systems 
plan  referred  to  in  section   1513(b)(2).". 

(c)  Section  1202(d)  (3)  (A)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "(A)  with  each  section  1515 
health  systems  agency  whose  health  systems 
plan  covers  (in  whole  or  part)  such  area, 
and". 

(d)(1)  Section  1206(b)(3)  (D)  (1)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  314(a)  State 
health  planning  agency"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  1621  State  health  plan- 
ning and  development  agency". 

(2)  Section  1206(b)  (3)  (D)  (11)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(11)  section  1515  health  systems  agency 
(If  any)  whose  health  systems  plan  covers 
( in  whole  or  In  part)  the  service  area  of  such 
system,". 

gbants  and  contracts  roR  establishment 

AND   initial   operation 

Sec.  3.  Section  1203(c)  (3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30.  1976"  and  inserting 
"September  30,  1979". 

GRANTS  AND   CONTRACTS  FOR   EXPANSION   AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1204(b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  (1)  If  a  grant  or  a  contract  is  made 
under  this  section  for  a  project,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  one  additional  grant  or  con- 
tract for  such  project. 

"(2)  Subject  to  section  1200(f)  — 
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"(A)  the  amount  of  the  first  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  for  a  project  shall 
not  exceed  (1)  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
that  project  (as  determined  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Secretary),  or  (11)  in  the 
case  of  applications  which  demonstrate  an 
exceptional  need  for  financial  assistance.  75 
per  centum  of  such  costs,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  second  grant  or 
contract  under  this  section  for  a  project 
shall  not  exceed  (1)  25  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  that  project  (as  determined  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  of  the  Secretary),  or  (11) 
in  the  case  of  applications  which  demon- 
strate an  exceptional  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance, 50  per  centum  of  such  costs.". 

(b)  Section  1204(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "planning  for  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment," after  "including". 

GRANTS   AND   CONTRACTS   FOR   RESEARCH 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  1205(a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  "In 
awarding  grants  or  contracts  for  research  re- 
lating to  the  delivery  of  emergency  medical 
services  in  rural  areas,  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  Identifying  and  utilizing  tech- 
niques and  methods  to  apply  the  results  of 
such  research  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
emergency  medical  services  in  rural  areas.". 

(b)  Section  1205(c)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Such 
reports  shall  contain  recommendations  and 
a  plan  of  action  for  applying  the  results  of 
research  to  Improve  the  delivery  of  emer- 
gency medical  services.". 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS    RESPECTING    GRANTS    AND 
CONTRACTS 

Sec  6.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1206  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2), 
and  (2)   by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(f)". 

AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  7.  Effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30.  1975,  section  1207  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  1207.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing payments  pursuant  to  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  section  1202,  1203,  and  1204, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  $17,500,000  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976, 
$95,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30  1977;  and  for  the  purpose  of  making 
payments  pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts 
under  sections  1203  and  1204  there  are  auth- 
orized to  be  appropriated  $110,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978. 
$110,000,000  for  the  fiscaLJear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979,  and  $40,OOa;«Q0  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  198w>v^^ 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  ullder  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than 
20  per  centum  shall  be  made  available  for 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  title  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices systems  which  serve  or  will  serve  rural 
areas  (as  defined  In  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  1203(c)  (6) ) . 

"(3)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977 — 

"(A)  not  to  exceed  10  percentun  of  such 
sums  for  each  such  fiscal  year  and  for  such 
period  shall  be  made  available  only  for  grants 
and  contracts  under  section  1202  (relating  to 
feasibility  studies  and  planning)  for  such 
fiscal  year  or  period; 

"(B)  the  balance  of  such  sums  for  each 
such  fiscal  year  and  for  such  period  shall 
be  available  for  grants  and  contracts  under 
section  1203  (relating  to  establishment  and 
Initial  operation)  and  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  section  1204  (relating  to  expan- 
sion and  Improvement)  for  such  fiscal  year  or 
period  in  proportions  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary   after   assessing   section    1203 


and  EC  t'  >n  1204  applications  for  funding  in 
each  such  fiscal  year  or  in  such  period. 

"(4)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  the  fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  and 
1980,  such  sums  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  grants  and  contracts 
under  section  1203  and  section  1204  In  pro- 
portions to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (e)(B). 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 1205  (relating  to  research),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $1,200,- 
000  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  $6,500,000 
for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts 
under  section  1211,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  July  30,  1976,  $3,000,000  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976.  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1977.  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1978,  $12,p0O,O0O  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1979,  and  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980.". 

INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON  EMERGENCY 
MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Sec  8.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1209 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services.  The  Committee  shall  coordlrtate 
and  provide  for  the  communication  and  ex- 
change of  information  between  all  Federal 
programs  of  grants  and  contracts  for  ac- 
tivities which  relate  to  emergency  medical 
services.  The  administrative  unit  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  under  section  1208  shall, 
through  the  Committee — 

"(1)  evaluate  the  adequacy  and  technical 
soundness  of  all  Fe,deral  programs  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices, 

"(2)  study  on  a  continuing  basis  the  roles, 
resources,  and  responsibilities  (Including 
adequacy,  technical  soundness,  and  redun- 
dancy )  of  all  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
provisions  of  grants  and  contracts  for  emer- 
gency medical  services,  and 

"(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary respecting  the  administration  of  the 
program  of  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
title  (Including  the  making  of  regulations 
for  such  program ) . 

Such  unit  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  the  study  made  under  paragraph 
,(2) .  The  first  such  report  shall  be  made  not 
later  than  January  1,  1977,  and  subsequent 
reports  shall  be  made  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Section  1209(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,". 

TRAINING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  9.  (a)(1)  Section  1206(e)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  title  VII". 

(2)  Section  1206(b)(2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "under  this  title"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  a  grant  or  a  contract 
under  section   1202,   1203.   1204,  or   1205". 

(b)  Section  776  Is  placed  after  section  1210, 
Is  redesignated  as  section  1211,  and.  effective 
with  respect  to  appropriations  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  such  section  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30.  1975,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"TRAINING  IN  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

"Sec.  1211.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteooathy.  and  nurs- 
ing, training  centers  for  allied  health  pro- 
fessions, other  educational  entitles,  or  any 
other  public  or  nonrrofit  entity,  to  assist 
In  meeting  the  cost  cf  training  programs  in 
the  techniques  and  methrds  of  providing 
emergency  medical   services    (Including   the 


skills  required  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
vision of  prehospital,  Interhospital.  and 
transportation  care  and  the  skills  required 
for  effective  emergency  and  hospital  treat- 
ment of  patients)  especially  training  pro- 
grams affording  clinical  experience  In  emer- 
gency medical  service  systems. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  or 
entered  into  u;ider  this  section  unless  the 
applicant  is  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entity.  An  application  for  such  a  grant  or 
contract  shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  In 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applications  received  under 
this  Action  from  applicants  seeking  assist- 
ance to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  section 
1266(b)(4)(C)  (II). 

"(d)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1979,  to  an  entity  which  did 
not  receive  a  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  If  a-grant  or  contract' has  been  made 
under  this  section  for  a  training  program, 
the  Secretary  may  make  not  more  than  two 
additional  grants  or  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion for  such  program. 

"(f)(1)  The  amount  of  the  first  grant  or 
contract  under  this  section  for  a  training 
program  may  be  100  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  the  tt^lnlng  program  for  the  year  for 
which  the  grant  or  contract  is  made. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  second  grant  or 
contract  under  this  section   for  a  training 
program  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  the  training  program  for  the . 
year  for  which  the  grant  or  contract  Is  made. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  third  grant  or 
contract  under  this  section  for  a  training 
program  may  not  exceed  25  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  the  training  program  for  the 
year  for  which  the  grant  or  contract  Is  made. 

"(g)  Orantees  and  contractees  under  this 
section  shall  make  such  reports  at  such 
Intervals,  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require.". 

STUDY 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
Identify  the  categories  of  critically  Ul  and 
dying  patients  which  should  be  Included  in 
a  uniform  reporting  system  used  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice systems  In  reducing  death  and  disability. 
Not  later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 
such  study.  Such  report  shall  Include  such 
recomendatlons  for  lerlslatlon  relating  to 
such  a  uniform  reoortlng  system  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  Is  aporoprlate. 

(b)  The  'Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  communication  sys- 
tems of  public  s<ifety  agencies  and  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  encouraging  Joint  and 
coordinated  Federal  funding  of  communica- 
tions systems  to  insure  Ipteerated  response 
capabilities  to  medical  emergencies.  Not 
later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  reoort  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 
such  study  and  recommendations  for  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
such  response  capabilities. 


By  Mr.  KFNNEDY  <f^T  him<!f1f 
«*nd  ^'r  Fov(^>  : 
S.  2675.  A  bill  to  amend  chanter  **  of 
title  18.  United  State's  Cod",  to  prohibit 
nersons  convicted  of  crime  from  »»'"'"Jr  • 
ing  a  handgun,  to  nrovlde  a  procef^'iro  fox; 
rhe"king  whether  a  Dro«pectlvo  n"r- 
rhnser  of  n  hand'nin  ha<5  a  prior  crim- 
inal record,  to  aid  l«w  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  tracing  handgun  models,  and  for 
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other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional debate  over  the  need  for  effec- 
tive gvm  control  legislation  continues  un- 
diminished. It  remains  clear  that  no  ra- 
tional plan  for  combating  violent  crime, 
which  has  soared  over  100  percent  since 
1968,  and  is  eroding  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life,  can  ignore  the  need  for  strong, 
national  gun  control  legislation. 

Even  more  frightening  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  crimes  is  the 
violence  that  has  come  to  characterize 
so  much  of  it.  Just  as  American  business 
tries  to  utilize  the  latest  in  technology, 
so  also  does  the  criminal  often  turn  to  the 
most  effective  means  of  violence  avail- 
able— the  modern  handgim.     " 

Handgims  continue  to  be  the  largest 
single  source  of  the  firearms  problem  in 
America.  The  weapon  is  readily  adapt- 
able to  the  trade  of  the  criminal:  small, 
easily  concealable,  and  yet  deadly,  it 
provides  the  violent  criminal  with  a  basic 
tool  of  his  trade.  In  short,  handguns  pro- 
vide a  terribly  effective  means  for  em- 
ploying deadly  force.  That  is  why  they 
account  for  over  50  percent  of  all  mur- 
ders nationwide  and  are  involved  in 
almost  95  percent  of  the  armed  robberies. 
Moreover,  an  attack  with  a  gun  is  five 
times  more  likely  to  be  fatal  than  is  an 
attack  with  a  knife.  Thus,  as  guns  become 
more  associated  with  assaults,  the  per- 
centage of  assaults  resulting  in  deaths 
continue  to  increase. 

The  potential  for  violence  which  the 
handgim  represents  must  give  us  cause 
for  concern.  Yet  this  concern  has  not 
been  translated  into  congressional  ac- 
tion. The  fight  for  more  effective  gun 
control  has  lasted  through  at  least  six 
Congresses  and  seven  Attorneys  General, 
with  inaction  being  the  watchword.  The 
legislative  machinery  has  creaked  on 
slowly,  reversing  itself  at  times  and 
grinding  to  a  halt  at  frequent  intervals. 

In  1972  the  Senate  approved  legisla- 
tion to  restrict  access  to  cheap  hand- 
guns—the so-called  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials. However,  no  action  was  taken  by 
the  House  on  that  measure.  There  are 
currently  over  60  gim  control  bills  of  all 
type  spending  before  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  Yet.  the  prospects  of  passage 
of  any  of  them  are  not  bright,  and  we 
need  not  look  far  for  the  answer. 

Gun  lobbies  have  been  very,  very  ef- 
fective. The  gim  lobby  does  not  deny  that 
handgun  abuse  is  a  major  problem  of 
our  time.  Rather,  it  argues  that  the  focus 
of  any  remedial  effort  should  be  on  the 
person  who  abuses  the  gim  rather  than 
on  the  gun  itself.  Thus,  the  gun  lobby 
sees  most  pending  gun  control  proposals 
as  overly  broad  and  having  too  great  an 
Impact  on  the  peace-loving  citizen. 

Mandatory  legislation  and  licensing  of 
handguns  are  imacceptable  to  the  gun 
lobby  as  an  infringement  on  the  right 
of  the  law-abiding  citizen  to  own  a  hand- 
gun. Any  ban  on  domestic  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  handguns  is  also 
attacked  as  overbroad  and  unfair.  In 
short,  the  gim  lobby  asks  that  proposed 
leglslaticm  look  to  the  criminal  not  to  the 
handgun. 

I  firmly  reject  the  arguments  of  the 
gtm  lobby  as  both  narrow-minded  and 
self -serving.  And  I  have  in  the  past  in- 


troduced legislation  requiring  the  na- 
tional registration  of  handguns,  the  li- 
censing of  all  handgim  owners,  and  a 
ban  on  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  handguns.  I  view  such  broad  leg- 
islation as  essential  if  we  are  to  make  a 
significant  dent  in  our  soaring  crime 
rate. 

Nevertheless,  today  I  am  proposing 
modest  legislation  designed  to  assist  law 
enforcement  without  raising  any  spec- 
ters of  licensing  or  registrating  which 
have  traditionally  been  anathema  to  the 
gun  lobby.  This  legislation  is  directed 
primarily  at  the  criminal  who  uses  a 
handgun,  not  the  law-abiding  citizen. 
The  bill — limited  in  purpose — would: 

First.  Prohibit  felons  from  acquiring  a 
handgxm  by  providing  an  effective  proce- 
dure for  checking  whether  a  prospective 
purchaser  has  a  prior  criminal  record. 

Second.  Provide  a  transfer  notice  sys- 
tem whereby  the  record  of  any  sale  of 
a  new  or  used  handgun  would  be  retained 
pnly  by  the  local  dealer.  Only  the  model 
and  serial  niunber  of  the  handgun,  but 
not  the  names  of  the  seller  or  purchaser, 
would  be  forwarded  by  the  dealer  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  No  sales  or  trans- 
fers of  handguns,  made  in  accordance 
with  local  law,  would  be  prohibited. 

Third.  Ban  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution only  of  so-called  Saturday 
night  specials. 

The  principle  purpose  of  the  first  re- 
quirement is  to  put  teeth  into  those  por- 
tions of  the  1968  Gim  Control  Act  which 
charges  the  Treasury  Department  with 
enforcing  the  law  against  felons  possess- 
ing handguns. 

Under  the  bill  any  purchaser  of  a  new 
or  used  handgun  must  visit  the  local 
dealer  and  complete  certain  forms  stat- 
ing that  under  Federal  and  local  law  he 
is  entitled  to  purchase  or  possess  a  hand- 
gun. The  dealer  then  submits  the  forms 
to  local  law  enforcement  officers  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Within 
15  days  after  submitting  the  forms,  the 
local  dealer  is  notified  by  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  whether  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  or  transferee  is  entitled 
to  possess  the  handgun.  This  15-day 
"cooling  off"  period  allows  an  effective 
check  to  be  made  to  assure  that  felons 
and  other  persons  prohibited  by  local  law 
from  owning  handguns  do  not  acquire 
them. 

If  the  prospective  purchaser  is  cleared 
by  the  agencies,  then  the  purchase  may 
be  effectuated.  Under  express  provisions 
of  the  bill,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation may  not  retain  any  record  of  its 
check  done  pursuant  to  this  bill,  but 
must  return  all«of  the  forms  to  the  local 
dealer. 

The  second  feature  of  the  bill  is  novel 
establishing  a  so-caUed  transfer  notice 
system.  Under  the  system,  a  prospective 
purchaser  of  a  handgun  must  prior  to 
acquiring  the  weapon,  go  through  the 
same  check  as  if  he  were  purchasing  a ' 
new  handgun.  If  found  to  be  eligible  to 
possess  a  handgun,  the  purchaser,  or 
transferee  would  take  a  form  to  the 
private  seller  or  transferor  who  would 
then  make  the  sale.  The  seUer  would  then 
mall  or  deliver  the  form  in  person  to 
the  local  dealer. 

Although  the  local  dealer  would  main- 
tain records  of  the  transfer,  including 


the  names  of  the  transferee,  he  would 
be  prohibited  by  law  from  forwarding 
those  names  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  only  information  forwarded 
by  local  dealers  would  be  the  model  and 
serial  number  of  the  handgun  and  the 
date  of  sale. 

This  procedure  avoids  any  centralized 
index  of  handgun  owners  and  has  as  its 
limited  objective  solely  the  tracing  of 
handguns.  Thus,  if  a  handgun  is  left 
at  the  scene  of  a  crime,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment can  check  the  serial  number 
of  its  index,  contact  the  local  dealer  who 
made  the  sale  and  find  out  from  him  who 
last  owned  the  gun.  If  an  offender  is 
arrested  with  a  handgun  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  has  not  acquired  the  weapon 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
he  faces  a  possible  sentence  of  5  years 
and  a  fine  of  $5,000.  This  will  provide 
an  efficient,  effective  way  to  punish  the 
criminal  who  possesses  a  handgun  un- 
lawfully. 

A  transferor  who  sells  or  transfers  his 
handgun  to  another  person  without  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
by  notifying  the  local  dealer  of  the  trans- 
fer also  faces  criminal  sanctions. 

A  third  requifement  of  the  bill  is  to 
outlaw  so-called  Saturday  night  specials 
This  portion  of  the  bill  is  hardly  con- 
troversial, and  is  designed  to  accomplish 
a  similar  bar  to  cheap  handguns  as  that 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1972.  Similar 
legislation  has  been  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Bayh  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  a  brief  look  at  the  crime 
scene  reveals  not  only  unmitigated  suf- 
fering produced  by  criminal  abuses  of 
firearms,  but  also  a  breakdown  in  our 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem.  .Our 
present  criminal  justice  system  does  not 
make  effective  use  of  our  present  laws 
in  dealing  with  handgun  abusers.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  does  not  establish 
a  registration  system,  nor  a  licensing 
scheme,  nor  a  ban  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  handguns.  I  have  not  given 
up  my  commitment  to  these  approaches 
which  I  believe  are  many  times  more 
effective  in  combating  crime  than  the  bill 
I  am  proposing  today.  But  we  must  start 
somewhere,  and  the  least  we  can  do 
is  to  punish  the  criminal  who  illegally 
possesses  a  handgun  and  help  law  en- 
forcement agencies  track  the  culprit 
down.  This  bill  is  thus  a  straightforward 
law  enforcement  tool  for  attacking  the 
problem  of  unchecked  possession  of 
weapons  which  are  used  in  so  many 
crimes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
Handgun  Crime  Control  Act  of  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  Ux  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2675 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Handgun  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares :  ^ 

(a)  that  the  criminal  misuse  ot  handguns, 
particularly  low  quality,  easily  concealable, 
handguns.  Is  a  significant  factor  In  the 
prevalence  of  violent  crime  In  tl^e  United 
States;  X 

(b)  t^t  the  absence  of  effective  law  eil- 
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forcement  investigation  to  determine 
whether  a  handgun  purchaser  has  a  prior 
criminal  record  contributes  to  the  easy  avaU- 
ablUty  of  handguns  for  unlawful  criminal 
purposes? 

(c)  that  the  imposition  of  a  short  waiting 
period  prior  to  the  purchase  of  a  handgun 
would  not  unduly  inconvenience  a  law-abid- 
ing citizen  and  would  give  law  enforcement 
agencies  adequate  time  to  determine 
whether  a  prospective  purchaser  has  a  prior 
criminal  record; 

(d)  that  record-keeping  limited  solely  to 
the  nature  of  the  handgun  Is  a  valuable  law 
enforcement  tool;  and 

(e)  that  receipt  or  possession  of  firearms 
by  convicted  felons  otherwise  barred  by  fed- 
eral law  from  such  receipt  or  possession  con- 
stitutes a  burden  on  commerce  and  a  threat 
affecting  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

Sec.  3.  Section  921  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (21)  as  follows: 

•(21)  The  term  handgun  means  a  firearm 
which  is  designed  to  be  held  and  fired  by  the 
use  of  a  single  hand.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  922  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by : 

((a)  adding  after  the  words  "replacement 
flrearm"  In  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  the  words 
",  other  than  a  handgun  whose  transfer  Is 
prohibited  under  subsection  (p)  of  this  sec- 
tion,"; 

(b)  adding  after  the  words  "mailing  a  fire- 
arm" in  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  the  words  ". 
other  than  a  handgun  the  transfer  of  which 
Is  prohibited  under  subsection  (p)  of  this 
section."; 

(c)  adding  after  the  words  "rental  of  a 
flrearm"  in  subsection  (a)  (5)  the  words  ",  ex- 
cept a  handgun  the  transfer  of  which  Is  pro- 
hibited under  subsection  (p),"; 

(d)  adding  after  the  words  "loan  or  rental 
of  a  firearm"  in  subsection  (b)  (3)  (B)  the 
words  ",  other  than  a  handgun  the  transfer 
of    which    Is    prohibited    under    subsection 

(P).";) 

(e)  adding  after  the  words  "may  sell  a 
flrearm"  In  subsection  (c)  the  words  ",  other 
than  a  handgun,"; 

(f)  deleting  ",  In  the  case  of  any  firearm 
other  than  a  shotgun  or  a  rlfie,  I  am  twenty- 
one  years  or  more  of  age,  or  that,  In  the  case 
of  a  shotgun  or  a  rlfie."  In  subsection  (c)  (1) ; 

(g)  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  of  section  922 : 

"  ( n )  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  transfer  a  handgun  to  a  per- 
son, other  than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer,  unless  the 
transferee  appears  in  person  at  the  place  of 
business  of  the  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer  and: 

"(1)  the  liceiised  dealer  receives  from  the 
transferee  a  statement  submitted  under  oath 
in  a  form  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  stating  the  name,  place  of  residence, 
birth  date,  and  birth  place  of  the  transferee 
as  well  as  the  address  of  any  place,  other 
than  the  place  of  the  transferee's  residence, 
where  the  transferee  intends  to  maintain  the 
handgun.  The  statement  shall  Indicate 
whether  the  transferee  Is  entitled  to  receive 
and  maintain  the  handgun  under  applicable 
Federal  law.  State  law,  and  published  ordi- 
nance applicable  in  the  locale  where  the 
residence  Is  maintained  or  where  the  hand- 
gun win  be  maintained; 

"(2)  the  licensed  dealer  receives  from  the 
transferee  a  statement  indicating  the  name 
and  address  of  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  for  the  place  of  the  transferee's  resi- 
dence and  the  place  where  the  handgun  is  to 
be  maintained; 

"(3)  the  licensed  dealer  receives  from  the 
transferee  a  true  copy  of  any  permit  or  li- 
cense required  by  any  state  law  or  published 
ordinance  applicable  at  the  place  of  the 
transferee's  residence  or  any  place  where  the 
handgun  will  be  maintained,  as  well  as  a 
sworn   statement  containing   any   informa- 
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tion  ■  required  by  a  State  law  or  published 
ordinance  applicable  to  the  transferee; 

"(4)  the  licensed  dealer  receives  from  the 
transferee  such  identification  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  require  to  establish 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the  trans- 
feree has  supplied  his  true  name  and  true 
address: 

"(5)  the  licensed  dealer  submits  copies  of 
the  sworn  statement  to  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  officers  named  In  the 
statement  by  registered  or  certified  mall  (re- 
turn receipt  requested)  in  order  that  such 
officer  or  officers  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  verify  the  transferee's  Identity,  address, 
and  right  to  own  or  possess  a  handgun; 

"(6)  the  licensed  dealer  submits  a  copy  of 
the  sworn  statement  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  by  registered  or  certified 
mall  (return  receipt  requested)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  initiating  a  check  of  any  prior  crim- 
inal history,  the  result  of  which  shall,  within 
seven  working  days  of  the  bureau's  receipt 
of  the  copy,  be  transmitted  by  the  Bureau 
to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
transferee's  place  of  residence  so  that  he 
might  Inform  the  licensed  dealer  of  the  re- 
"  suits  of  the  check; 

"(7)   the  licensed  dealer  has  received  re- 
turn receipts  Indicating;  that  the  copies  of  the  • 
statements   were   received   or   has   had    the 
statements  returned  to  him  as  a  result  of 
the  refusal  of  the  addressee  to  accept  the 
mailing: 
"(8)  the  licensed  dealer  has  either : 
"(A)    received   reports   from   all   law   en- 
forcement officers  named  in  the  statement 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion stating  that  the  records  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  of  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  do  not  Indicate  that  the 
transferee  Is  prohibited  from  owning  or  pos- 
sessing a  handgun;  or 

"(B>  waited  fifteen  days  (excluding  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  from 
the  time  that  the  licensed  dealer  forwarded 
all  materials  he  Is  required  to  submit  to  law 
enforcement  officers  and  has  received  all  in- 
formation required  from  the  transferee. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  the  loan  or  rental  of  a  firearm  to 
any  person  for  temporary  use  for  lawful 
sporting  purposes. 

"(o)(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  per- 
son, other  than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer  to  purchase 
or  receive  a  handgun  from  another  person, 
other  than  a  licensed  Imnorter.  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer  unless: 

"(A)  the  transferee  appears  In  person  at 
the  business  premises  of  a  llcen«ed  dealer 
in  order  to  provide  the  sworn  statement  and 
suitable  identification  as  would  be  required 
under  subsection  (n)  if  the  licensed  Importer, 
licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer 
were  the  transferor; 

"(B)  the  licensed  dealer  has  taken  the 
steps  provided  In  subsection  (n)  to  asstire 
that  the  sale  by  the  transferor  is  in  ac- 
cord with  Federal,  State,  and  local  law; 

"(C)  the  transferee  has  paid  the  licensed 
dealer  a  fee.  not  to  exceed  $10,  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  action  taken  by  the 
licensed  dealer; 

"(D1  the  transferee  has  received,  by  mall 
or  In  person,  three  copies  of  certification 
bv  the  licensed  dealer.  In  a  form  ore<!crlbed 
by  the  Secretary,  that  he  has  not  received 
information  within  the  period  prescribed  in 
subsection  (n)  to  Indicate  that  the  trans- 
feree is  nrohlblted  from  owning  or  possess- 
ing or  purchasing  a  handgun  under  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law; 

"(E)  the  transferee  has  presented  the  cer- 
tificate prescribed  in  subparagraph  (D)  to 
the  transferor  prior  to  transfer  of  the  hand- 
gun; and 

"(F)  the  transferee  has  retained  a  copy 
of  the  certificate  as  verification  of  his  com- 
pliance with  this  subsection.  The  licensed 
dealer  shall  also  retain  a  copy  of  the  certifi- 


cation as  part  of  the  records  required  to  be 
kept  under  section  923(g)  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  person,  oth- 
er than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer,  to  sell  or  trans- 
fer a  handgun  to  another  person,  other  than 
a  licensed  importer,  license*,  manufacturer, 
or  licensed  dealer  unless: 

"(A)  the  transferee  first  presents  a  signed 
certificate  from  a  licensed  dealer,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1)(E)  of 
this  subsection,  to  the  transferor,  stating 
that  the  transferee  is  not  prohibited  from 
owning,  possessing  or  purchasing  a  handgun 
under  Federal,  State,  or  local  law; 

"(B)  the  transferor  returns  a  copy  of  the 
certificate  to  the  licensed  dealer,  signed  by 
the  transferee  and  the  transferor  to  Indicate 
the  date  and  place  of  sale  and  a  description 
of  the  handgun;  and 

"(C)  the  transferor  retains  a  copy  of  the 
certificate  as  verification  of  his  compliance 
with  this  subsection.  The  licensed  dealer 
shall  retain  a  copy  of  the  certification,  com- 
plete with  information  concerning  final  dis- 
position of  the  handgun  under  this  subsec- 
tion, as  part  of  the  records  required  to  be 
kept  under  section  923(g)  of  this  chapter. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  the  loan  or  rental  of  a  firearm  for 
temporary  use  for  lawful  sporting  purposes"; 

"(p)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  manufacture,  sell,  buy,  transfer,  or  re-elve 
any  handgun  unless  the  Secretary  has  found 
that  such  handgun  model : 

(1)  Is  particularly  suitable  for  lawful 
sporting  purposes; 

(2)  meets  the  published  standards  used 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  925(d)(3) 
of  this  chapter  as  of  November  1.  1975;  and 

(3)  has  a  barrel  of  six  Inches  or  more  In 
length. 

"(q)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  modify  any, firearm  if  as  a  result  of  such 
modification  the  firearm  would  be  a  handgun 
which  would  fall  to  meet  the  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuapt  to  subsection ,( p )  of  this 
section. 

"(r)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
other  than  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  man- 
ufacturer or  licensed  dealer,  knowingly  to 
.  fall  to  report  the  loss  or  theft  of  a  handgun 
"  In  his  possession  to  a  licensed  dealer.  The 
licensed  dealer  shall  retain  a  record  of  the 
report  of  loss  as  part  of  the  records  required 
to  be  kept  under  section  923tg)  and  shall 
give  a  copy,  signed  by  the  licensed  dealer, 
to  the  person  reporting  the  loss  or  theft  to 
retain  as  verification  of  his  compliance  with 
this  subsection.". 

(h)  deleting  the  words  "In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce"  In  subsection   (g). 

(1)  deleting  the  words  "in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce"  in  subsection  (h). 

Sec.  5.  Section  923  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by: 

(a)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (g) 
the  following: 

"A  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer, or  licensed  dealer  who  Is  required  to 
retain  records  of  a  handgun  transfer  under 
subsection  (n),  (o),  or  (r)  of  section  922 
of  this  chapter  shall  submit  a  record  of  the 
transfer  to  the  Secretary,  which  shall  in- 
clude the  Identification  of  the  manufacturer, 
model,  caliber,  and  serial  number  of  the 
handgun,  the  name  and  license  number  of 
the  licensee,  and  the  date  of  the  transfer, 
but  shall  not  Include  the  name  or  address  of 
the  transferee  under  subsection  (n)  or  (o) 
or  of  the  tr/msferor  unless  the  transferor  or 
transferee  Is  a  licensee.". 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall 
not  retain  any  record  of  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  a  potential  transferee,  which  name 
and  address  was  obtained  by  the  Bureau 
t  solely  as  a  result  of  a  submission  under  sec- 
tion 922 (n)  (6),  unless  an  identification 
check  revealed  that  the  making  of  such  state- 
ment Involved  an  offense  of  perjury  or  ot 
giving  a  false  statement". 
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Sec.  6.  Section  925  of  tl«e  Iff,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  : 

(a)  by  adding  after  the  word  "firearms" 
In  subsection  (a)  (2)  the  words  '•.  other 
than  a  handgun  the  transfer  of  which  Is  pro- 
hibited under  section  922 (p)  of  this  chap- 
ter.": 

(b)  by  adding  after  the  words  "may  re- 
ceive a  firearm"  in  subsection  (a)(3)  the 
words  ".  other  than  a  handgun  the  transfer 
of  which  is  prohibited  under  section  922(p) 
of  this  chapter."; 

(c)  by  adding  after  the  words  "of  any 
firearm"  In  subsection  (a)  (4)  the  words  ". 
other  than  a  handgun  the  transfer  of  which 
1«  prohibited  under  e  section  922 (p)  of  this 
chapter.":    and 

(d)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  (3)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(3)  U  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 5845(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954;  Is  not  a  surplus  military  firearm; 
Is  generally  recognized  as  particularly  suit- 
able for  sporting  purposes;  and.  if  a  hand- 
gun, transfer  Is  not  prohibited  under  section 
922(p)  of  this  chapter;  or". 

Sec.  7.  Section  1202  of  title  Vn  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act.  as  amended  (!8  U.S.C.  App.  1202).  Is 
amended  by : 

(a)  deleting  the  words  "In  commerce  or 
affecting  commerce"  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(b)  deleting  the  words  "in  conamerce  or 
affecting  commerce"  in  subsection  (b). 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
except  that  the  amendments  to  section  922 
(a)(2)(A)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
shall  not  preclude  the  return  within  thirty 
days  of  the  effective  date  to  the  person  from 
whom  it  was  received  of  a  handgun  the 
transfer  of  which  is  prohibited  under  section 
922 (p)  of  title  18  which  was  transferred 
to  the  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer, licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector 
befcre  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request)  : 

S.  2676.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  pub- 
lic lands  and  waters  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  national  conservation  pur- 
poses, and  to  provide  for  the  benefit,  use, 
and  enjoyment  by  present  and  future 
generations  of  certain  public  lands  con- 
taining forested,  geological,  scenic,  his- 
toric, scientific,  cultural,  recreational, 
and  wildlife  areas  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  at  the  request  of  Con- 
gressman Don  Young  of  Alaska,  a  bill 
which  addresses  one  of  the  most  crucial 
issues  facing  my  State  and  the  Nation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  directed  to  study  Fed- 
eral lands  in  Alaska  and  recommend  up 
to  80  million  acres  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Park,  Forest,  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems.  The 
administration  has  prepared  a  proposal 
which  would  incorporate  over  83  million 
acres  in  these  four  systems.  Other  bills 
before  the  Senate  would  place  over  100 
million  acres  in  restricted  management 
designations. 

Alaska's  future  is  intimately  tied  to 
the  use  of  these  lands.  Between  one-fifth 
to  one-quarter  of  my  St^ate's  lapd  will  be 
placed  in  restricted  uses  under  bills  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate.  Development  of 


$30  to  $40  billion  worth  of  minerals 
on  the  lands  would  be  limited,  if  not  pre- 
cluded; 2.7  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  19.3 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  would  be  placed 
beyond  our  reach. 

The  effect  of  these  massive  land  with- 
drawals on  Alaska's  people,  economy,  and 
future  are  obvious. 

But  the  effect  on  the  entire  country 
would  also  be  substantial.  In  these  times 
of  energy  shortage,  these  restrictive  land 
uses  could  prevent  development  of  much 
needed  oil,  gas,  hydroelectric  and  geo- 
thermal  resources.  America's  economy  is 
based  upon  continuing  supplies  of  iron, 
silver,  copper,  zinc,  phosphates,  and  other 
minerals.  Increasingly  we  depend  upon 
foreign  sources  for  these  vital  minerals. 
Alaska  has  enormous  potential  to  be- 
come a  safe  domestic  source  of  many 
minerals.  The  proposals  presently  before 
the  Senate  would  seriously  limit  the 
availability  of  these  resources. 

A  more  realistic  approach  to  land  use 
in  Alaska  is  contained  in  a  bill  prepared 
by  my  colleague  from  Alaska,  the  Honor- 
able Don  Young. 

This  bill  would  create  13.93  million 
acres  of  new  national  park  lands  to  pro- 
tect those  core  areas  of  great  scenic 
beauty  which  are  of  national  importance. 
Some  28.31  million  acres  of  new  national 
forests  would  be  established  to  allow  mul- 
tiple use  of  the  recreational,  timber,  min- 
eral, and  petroleum  resources  we  need: 
500,000  acres  of  additions  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  System  would 
protect  several  streams  for  the  future. 

This  bill  is  unique  in  that  it  would  es- 
tablish the  Alaska  Scenic  Reserve  System 
of  24.39  million  acres.  The  Alaska  scenic 
reserve  lands  would  be  used  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,  timber  leasing,  and  other 
uses  not  inconsistent  with  the  principal 
Federal  law.  They  would  be  administered 
jointly  by  State  and  Federal  codirectors 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the 
President. 

This  bill  is  a  more  moderate  alternative 
to  those  presently  before  the  Senate  and 
although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  pro- 
visions, I  feel  the  committee  should  con- 
sider it  fully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2676 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  National 
Public  Lands  Conservation  Act". 

"Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(a)  ascertain  that  Alaska's  national  public 
lands  will  be  permitted  to  serve,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  as  a  national  provider  of  natural 
resources.  Including  wildlife,  forestry,  and 
scenic  beauty.  At  the  same  time,  this  Act  wTll 
assure  the  future  utilization  of  AlasE's 
mineral  and  energy  resources.  This  Act  will 
also  insure  access,  vitally  necessary.  for"TEe 
transportation  of  resources  across  these  vast 
expanses  of  Alaska  public  lands. 

(b)  provide  designation  of  major  signifi- 
cant areas  of  public  land  posseasing  a  variety 
of  resources  which  can  best  serve  our  Na- 
tion by  management  under  the  principles 
of  multiple-use  sustained  yield  practices  In 


an  environmentally  sound  maimer  as  units 
of  the  National  Forest  System. 

(c)  reserve  for  the  benefit,  use.  and  inspira- 
tion of  present  and  future  generations  cer- 
tain national  public  lands  that  contain  na- 
tionally significant  natural,  scenic,  historic, 
geological  scientific  wilderness,  cultural! 
recreational,  and  wildlife  values  which  will  be 
declared  units  of  the  Alaska  Scenic  Reserve, 
National  Park  System,  and  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

(d)  establish  an  Alaska  Scenic  Reserve 
comprised  of  certeln  public  lands  In  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  administered  by  an 
Alaska  Scenic  Reserve  Service.  These  lands, 
administered  Jointly  by  Federal  and  State 
appointees,  are  areas  containing  a  diversity 
of  resources  and  where  a  variety  of  existing 
uses  call  for  a  more  direct  State  Involvement 
than  is  to  be  had  within  the  existing  man- 
agement systems. 

(e)  provide  for  a  multimodal  transporta- 
tion and  utility  corridor  system  intended  for 
the  systematic  transport  of  resources.  This 
network  Identifies  transportation  routes  for 
resources  which  are  of  national  and  state- 
wide significance. 

TITLE    I— ESTABLISHMENT    OF    ALASKA 

SCENIC  RE3ERVE 

establishment  op  service 

Sec  101.  There  is  hereby  established  as  an 

independent  establishment  in  the  executive 

branch   the   Alaska   Scenic   Reserve   Service 

(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 

"Service"). 

FUNCTIONS    OF    SERVICE 

Sec  102.  The  Service  shall  administer, 
manage,  and  protect.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  other  applicable 
Federal  law.  the  public  lands  and  waters 
which  are  de.slgnated  as  components  of  the 
Alaska  Scenic  Reserve. 

AORIINISTRATION    OF    SERVICE 

Sec  103.  (a)  The  Service  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  two  Co-Directors,  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  one  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Alaska. 

(b)  The  Co-Directors  shall  each  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  from  time  to  time 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(c)  The  Co-Directors  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  pay  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Service 
and  may  make  such  other  expenditures  and 
have  such  powers  as  may  be  appropriate. 

ALASKA    SCENIC    RESERVE 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Lands  and  waters  within  the 
Alaska  Scenic  Reserve  shall  be  used  for  rec- 
reational purposes,  timber  leasing,  and  for 
such  other  purposes  not  inconsistent  with 
applicable  Federal  law.  as  the  Co-Directors 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  provide  that  activities  carried  out 
within  any  part  of  the  Alaska  Scenic  Reserve 
shall  further  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
that  part,  and  shall  promote  and  insure  har- 
mony between  development  of  the  lands  and 
waters  and  the  recreational  and  other  uses 
to  which  such  land  and  waters  could  be  put. 

(b)  No  regulation  shall  be  prescribed  under 
this  section  unless  both  Co-Directors  concur. 

(c)  No  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
section  shall  take  effect  before  the  date  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  a  public  hearing 
was  held  with  respect  to  such  regulation  in 
the  State  of  Alaska.  No  such  public  hearing 
shall  be  held  before  the  date  thirty  days 
after  notice  of  such  hearing  has  been  given 
through  publication  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  in  the  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  area  or  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  affected 
lands. 

TITLE  II— DESIGNATION  OF  AREAS 

ALASKA     SCENIC     RESERVE 

Sec  201.  (a)  Subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights,  the  following  public  lands  i  i  the  State 
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of  Alaska  are  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of 
entry  or  application  under  the  public  lands 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  components  of  the  Alaska  Scenic 
Reserve  to  be  administered  by  the  Alaska 
Scenic  Reserve  Service  in  accordance  with 
title  I  of  this  Act : 

(1)  approximately  2.85  million  acres  to  be 
known  as  the  IlUama  Reserve,  de:;cribed  in 
subsection  (b), 

(2 1  approximately  7.59  million  acres  to  be 
feno'vn  as  the  Noatak  Valley  Reser>re,  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c), 

(3)  approximately  1.68  million  acres  to  b2 
Itnown  as  the  Denall  Reserve,  described  in 
subsection  (d),  and 

(4)  approximately  3.76  JnllUon  acres  to  b3 
known  as  the  Arctic  Reserve,  described  in 
subsection  (e), 

(5)  approximately  1.84  million  acres  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b) ,  to  be  known  as  t.e 
Innoka  Reserve, 

(6)  approximately  1.70  million  acres  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c),  to  be  known  as 
the  Selawik  Wildlife  Reserve, 

(7)  approximately  2.64  million  acres,  de- 
scribed in  sub:ection  (d) ,  to  be  known  as  the 
Yukon  Delta  Reserve, 

(8)  approximately  2.21  million  acres  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e) ,  to  be  known  as  the 
Yukon  Flats  Reserve, 

(9)  approximately  .07  million  acres  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (f),  to  be  knov^n  as  the 
Coastal  National  Reserve. 

k  map  of  each  such  Reserve  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
offices  of  the  Alaska  Scenic  Reserve  Service, 
and  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  such  map  and  a  legal 
description  of  each  such  Reserve  shall  be  filed 
with  tlie  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, end  such  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  cKect  as  if  Included  in 
this  Act.  Correction  of  any  clerical  or  typo- 
graphical enors  in  such  map  and  description 
may  be  made. 

(b)  The  Illlana  Reserve  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  Includes  lands  described  as 
follows : 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  to  vn- 
ship  13  south,  range  33  west,  Seward  base 
and  meridian: 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 14  south,  range  35  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 14  south,  range  35  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 15  south,  range  43  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 15  south,  range  43  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 15  south,  range  43  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 16  south,  range  44  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  shore  line  of 
Kvichak  Bay; 

thence  northerly,  westerly,  and  southerly 
along  the  mean  high  tide  line  to  a  point  of 
Intersection  with  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 16  south,  range  64  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 13  south,  range  54  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 12  south,  range  53  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  53  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  52  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  62  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 3  south,  range  50  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 1  south,  range  50  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 1  south,  range  45  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  45  west. 


thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  39  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  39  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 3  south,  range  38  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 1  south,  range  38  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 1  north,  range  36  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  36  west: 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  36  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of 
township  1  north,  range  35  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  township 

1  north,  range  30  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 2  south,  range  29  west; 
thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  township 

2  south,  range  26  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  26  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  27  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 6  south,  range  27  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 7  south,  range  30  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 8  south,  range  30  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 9  south,  range  31  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 12  south,  range  31  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 13  south,  range  33  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning; 
excluding  all  valid  existing  rights  and  future 
rights  or  claims  authorized  under  law. 

(c)  The  Noatak  Valley  Reserve  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  (2)  Includes  lands  described 
as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  1''  east,  Kateel  River 
base  and  meridian; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  township 
28  north,  range  12  east: 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  12  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  township 
27  north,  range  10  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 27  north,  range  10  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  township 
26  north,  range  7  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
sMo  24  north,  range  7  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  midline  of  township 
23  north,  range  6  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
shin  23  north,  range  6  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
sVilD  23  north,  range  5  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
sh'n  25  north,  range  4  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 25  north.  ran!?e  2  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
sMp  27  north,  range  1  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  midline  of  town- 
s'llp  27  north,  range  3  west: 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
sMt  28  north,  range  3  west; 

fence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  3  west: 

t  -ence  northerly  to  the  midline  of  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  4  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  4  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  5  west; 

thence  westerly  to  160  degrees  longitude, 
west  of  Greenwich; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  6  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  midline  of  town- 
ship 27  north,  range  7  west; 


thence  southerly  to  the  midpoint  of  town- 
ship 27  north,  range  7  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 27  north,  range  7  west; 

thence  soutlierly  cc  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 22  north,  range  7  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  midline  of  township 
21  north,  range  7  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 21  north,  rai-'ge  7  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 20  north,  range  11  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 20  north,  range  1 1  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 20  north,  range  13  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 22  north,  range  14  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 22  north,  range  17  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 24  north,  range  17  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 25  north,  range  16  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 28  north,  range   17  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 28  north,   range   21    west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of 
township  28  north,  range  21  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  20  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of 
township  29  north,  range  20  west: 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 30  north,  range  19  west: 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of 
township  30  north,  range  19  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 31    north,  range   18  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  l;ne  of 
tovsmship  34  north,  range  18  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 12  south,  range  45  west.  Vmlat  base 
and  meridian: 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of 
township   12  south,  range  45  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 11  south,  range  44  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of 
township  11  south,  range  44  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  southwest  boundary 
of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4; 

thence  easterly  along  the  boundary  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4  to  the 
east  line  of  township  30  north,  range  18  east, 
Kateel  River  base  and  meridian; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning; exclusive  of  all  valid  existing  rights 
and  any  future  rights  or  claims  authorized 
under  law. 

(d)  The  Denall  Reserve  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  (3)  Includes  land  described  as 
follows : 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
township  33  north,  range  5  west,  Seward 
meridian: 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 32  north,  range  5  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 31  north,  range  6  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
snip  30  north,  range  6  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  the 
east  one-fourth  township  29  north,  range  "9 
west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  the 
north  one-half  township  29  north,  range  9 
west;  ' 

thence  west  to  the  east  line  of  township 
29  north,  range  10  west: 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  10  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  11  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  12  west; 
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thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
Bblp  28  north,  range  14  west: 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 26  north,  range  14  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 26  north,  range  19  west; 
thence  northerly  to  the  one-half  township 
■'    line  of  township  28   north,   range   19  west; 
thence  northeasterly  to  the  west  line  of 
township  29  north,  range  18  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 30  north,  range   18  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 30  north,  range  16  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 30  north,  range  16  west; 

thence  northeasterly  to  the  one-half  town- 
ship line  of  township  31  north,  range  15 
west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 22  south,  range  24  west,  Fairbanks  base 
and  meridian; 

thence  easterly  to  the  Intersection  of  the 
south  line  of  township  22  south,  range  23 
west  and  the  boundary  of  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park; 

thence  southerly  to  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  park  boundary: 

thence  northeasterly  along  the  park  boun- 
dary to  its  intersection  with  the  east  line 
of  township  18  south,  range  10  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 18  south,  range  10  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
rtilp    18   south,    range    11    west; 

thence    southwesterly    to    the    southeast 
corner  of  township  20  south,  range  13  west; 
thence  westerly  to  the  east  one-half  town- 
ship  line  of  township  21   south,  range    13 
west; 

thence  southerly  to  south  line  of  township 
22  south,  range  13  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  point  of  beginning, 
(e)  The  Arctic  Reserve  referred  to  In  sub- 
section   (a)(4)    Includes  lands  described  as 
follows: 

West  Unit 
Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  north  line  of 
township  37  north,  range  17  east,  Fairbanks 
base  and  meridian,  at  the  point  of  its  inter- 
section with  the  east  Une  of  township  16 
south,  range  35  east,  Umiat  base  line  and 
meridian,  also  on  the  western  boundary  line 
of  the  withdrawn  utility  corridor; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  Une  of 
township  36  north,  range  17  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 36  north  range  16  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 33  north,  range  16  east,  also  the  north 
boundary  of  the  proposed  Porcupine  National 
Forest; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  boundary  line  of 
the  former  Venietle  Indian  Reservation; 

thence  northerly  along  this  line  to  Its  in- 
tersection with  the  south  line  of  township 
16  south,  range  30  east,  Umiat  base  line  and 
meridian; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 12  south,  range  30  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 13  south,  range  25  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 16  south,  range  25  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  point  of  Intersec- 
tion with  the  east  line  of  township  37  north, 
range  6  west.  Fairbanks  base  line  and 
meridian; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  Une  of  town- 
ship 36  north,  range  6  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 36  north,  range  5  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 35  north,  range  5  eaat; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  Une  of  town- 
ship 36  north,  range  5  emst; 


.  thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 36  north,  range  4  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 36  north,  range  3  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town-, 
ship  37  north,  range  2  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  the 
eastern  one-half,  township  37  north,  range 
2  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  intersection  with 
the  south  line  of  township  16  south,  range 
2)  east,  Umiat  base  line  and  meridian; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  the 
northern  one-half  of  township  16  south,  range 
21  east: 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 16  south,  range  21  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 13  south,  range  20  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 13  south,  range  19  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  19  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  township 
4  south,  range  22  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  23  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  towA- 
shlp  5  south,  range  23  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 6  south,  range  24  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  west 
one-half  of  township  6  south,  range  25  east, 
also  being  the  boundary  of  the  utility  cor- 
ridor; 

thence  following  the  western  boundary  of 
this  corridor  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 

East  Unit 

Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  intersection 
of  the  international  boundary  line,  longitude 
141  degrees.  00  minutes  and  the  north  line 
of  toMmshlp  37  north,  range  30  east;  Pair- 
banks  base  line  and  meridian; 

thence  southerly  to  the  intersection  with 
the  north  boundary  of  the  utility  corridor; 

thence  following  this  utility  corridor 
border  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Inter- 
section with  the  south  line  of  township  16 
south,  range  38  east;  Umiat  base  line  and 
meridian; 

thence  westerly  to  the  intersection  with 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Arctic  National 
WUdlife  Refuge; 

thence  along  the  boundary  northeasterly 
and  easterly  to  the  Intersection  with  the 
International  boundary  line; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

(f)  The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(5)  as  the  Innoko  National  Reserve  are 
described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  township  33  north,  range'  45  west, 
Seward  base  and  meridian; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 33  north,  range  45  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 32  north,  range  46  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 32  north,  range  46  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 32  north,  range  47  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of 
township    33    north,   range   47   west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship  33   north,   range   47   west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship  33   north,   range   48   west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  township 
33  north,  range  51  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 33  north,  range  51  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  Une  of  town- 
«hlp  33  north,  range  53  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of 
township  33  north,  range  53  west;  Seward 
base  and  meridian; 
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thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 23  south,  range  3  west,  Kateel  River 
base  and  meridian; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  township 
27  south,  range  1  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 25  south,  range  1  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  Une  of  town- 
ship 24  south,  range  2  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 20  south,  range  2  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 19  south,  range  4  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  Une  of  town- 
ship 18  south,  range  4  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 18  south,  range  8  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 21  south,  range  9  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 21  south,  range  9  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 22  south,  range  9  east; 
'  thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of- town- 
ship 23  south,  range  5  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 24  south,  range  6  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 24  south,  range  6  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 28  south,  range  6  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  point  of  beginning, 
(h)    The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  (6)   as  the  Selawik  National  Reserve  are 
described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  township  11  north,  range  4  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 10  north,  range  2  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 9  north,  range  2  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 9  north,  range  4  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 12  north,  range  4  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  Une  of  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  3  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 17  north,  range  4  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 17  north,  range  5  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  intersection  with 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Kobuk  River; 

thence  following  this  bank  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction  to  the  east  line  of  township  20 
north,  range  2  west,  also  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  proposed  Kobuk  Dunes  National 
Monument; 

thence  southerly  and  easterly  along  this 
common  boundary  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 18  north,  range  2  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  Une  of  town- 
ship 17  north,  range  3  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 17  north,  range  4  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
(1)  The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
(7)  as  the  Yukon  Delta  Reserve  are  described 
as  follows: 

West  Unit  - '  ' 
Beginning    at   a   point   at   the   southeast 
corner  of  township  15  north,  range  64  west; 
thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 14  north,  range  67  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  Une  of  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  67  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 12  north,  range  70  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 12  north,  range  70  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 12  north,  range  75  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  76  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  76  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 16  north,  range  77  west; 
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thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 16  north,  range  81  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 17  north,  range  82  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 17  north,  range  82  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  Une  of  town- 
ship 19  north,  range  83  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  Une  of  town- 
ship 19  north,  range  84  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  Une  of  town- 
ship 20  north,  range  84  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 21  north,  range  83  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 23  north,  range  84  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 23  north,  range  85  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 25  north,  range  86  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 25  north,  range  86  west; 

thence    northerly    to    the    north    line    of 
township  25  north,  range  86  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 25  north,  range  83  west; 

thence    southerly    to    the    north    line    of 
township  20  north,  range  82  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  Une  of  town- 
shiD  20  north,  range  79  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 19  north,  range  78  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 19  north,  range  77  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 18  north,  range  76  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 18  north,  range  72  west; 

thence    southerly    to    the    north    line    of 
township  16  north,  range  71  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 16  north,  range  71  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  Une  of  town- 
ship 14  north,  range  70  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  Une  of  town- 
ship 15  north,  range  66  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 17  north,  range  66  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  Une  of  town- 
ship 17  north,  range  64  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. 

East  Unit 

Beginning    at   a   point   at   the   southeast 
corner  of  township  20  north,  range  60  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  Une  of  town- 
ship 20  north,  range   63  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  Une  of 
township  21  north,  range  64  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 21  north,  range  64  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  Une  of 
township  24  north,  range  64  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  Une  of  town- 
ship 24  north,  range  63  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of 
township  22  north,  range  62  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 22  north,  range  61   west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  Une  of  town- 
ship 21  north,  range  60  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  Une  of  township 
21  north,  range  60  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

(])  The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
(8)  as  the  Yukon  Flats  Reserve  are  described 
as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  township  14  north,  range  15  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  5  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  5  west; 

thence  \?esterly  to  the  east  line  of  township 
12  north,  range  8  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 12  north,  range  8  west; 
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thence  westerly  to  the  west^ 
ship  12  north,  range  8  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  9  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  9  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 14  northi  range  10  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  southwest  comer  of 
township  14  north,  range  10  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 17  north,  range  10  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 18  north,  range  9  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  Une  of  town- 
ship 18  north,  range  9  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 19  north,  range  6  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  Une  of  town- 
ship  19  north,  range  6  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 20  north,  range  1  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  nbrth  line  of  town- 
ship 20  north,  range  1  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 21  north,  range  4  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  intersection  with 
the  southwest  boundary  of  the  former  Veni- 
etle Indian  Reserve  and  the  west  line  of 
township  26  north,  range  4  east; 

thence  southerly  and  northeasterly  along 
the  boundary  of  the  Venietle  Indian  Reserva- 
tion to  the  intersection  with  the  north  line 
of  township  22  north,  range  10  east; 

thence  easterly,  southerly,  southwesterly 
and  southeasterly  along  the  common  boun- 
dary with  the  proposed  Porcupine  National 
Forest  to  the  east  line  of  township  14  north, 
range  15  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning, 
(k)  The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
(10)  as  the  Ccastal  National  Reserve  are  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

A  series  of  approximately  1,800  land  areas 
composed  of  Islands,  islets,  rocKs,  pinnacles, 
and  cliffs  distributed  along  approximately 
1.500  miles  of  Alaska  coastline  from  Cape 
Lisburne  in  the  Chukchi  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  v.hlch  Includes  the  following  named 
areas : 

Chukchi  Sea  NWR:  Cape  Llsburn.  Cape 
Thompson. 

Bering  Sea  NW:  Fairway  Rock.  Sledge  Is- 
land, Bluff,  Egg  Island. 

Shumagln  Islands  NWR:  Sa"kln  Island. 
Egg  Island.  Amagat  Island.  Um!;a  Island. 
Sozavarika  Island.  Sandman  Reefs.  Jude  Is- 
land. Kennoys  Island.  Bay  Point.  Round  Is- 
land. Sea  Lion  Rocks.  High  Island.  The  Hay- 
stacks. Karpa  Island.  Bird  Island,  Near  Is- 
land, Twins.  Konlujl  Island,  Mltrofanla 
Group,  AtkuUk,  Chignigak  Bay. 

Kodiak  NWR:   Kodlak  Island  Group. 
Barren  Islands  NWR:  Rock  Islands,  Latax 
Rocks. 

Pye  Islands  NWR :  Pye  Island  Group,  Lower 
Aijilik  Peninsula. 

Chiswell  Island  NWR:  Chlswell  Island. 
Lower  Harris  Island. 

NATIONAL   PARKS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights,  the  following  public  lands  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  are  reserved  and  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  entry  or  appllcatloti  under  tne 
public  land  laws  of  the  United  States  and  es- 
tablished as  components  of  the  national  park 
system  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  to  be  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  laws  applicable  to  such  system: 
'  (1)  approximately  .44  mUUon  acres  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  to  be  known  as 
the  Anlakechak  Caldera  National  Park. 

(2)  approximately  .13  million  acres  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c) .  to  be  known  as  the 
Cape  Krusenstern  National  Monument. 


(3)  approximately  .15  million  acres  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d).  to  be  known  as 
the  Kobuk  Dunes  National  Monument. 

(4)  approximately  6.63  million  acres  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e).  to  be  known  as 
the  Wrangell-Salnt  Ellas  National  Park,  and 

(5)  approximately  3.24  million  acres  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (f )  to  be  known  as  the 
Gates  of  the  Arctic  National  Park. 

A  map  of  each  such  park  and  monument  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  such  map  and  a  legal  description 
of  each  such  park  and  monument  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  such  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included 
in  this  Act.  Correction  of  any  clerical  or  typo^ 
graphical  errors  In  such  map  and  description 
may  be  made. 

(b)  The  lands  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)(1)  as  the  Aniakchak  Caldera  National 
Park  are  described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  town- 
ship 37  south,  range  51  west,  Seward  merid- 
ian; 

thence  southerly  to  the  intersection  of 
the  east  line  of  township  39  south,  range  51 
west,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean: 

thence  southwest  along  the  seashore  to  its 
intersection  with  the  east  line  of  township 
41  south,  range  54  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 40  south,  range  54  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 40  south,  range  55  west: 
•  thence  northerly  to  the  one-half  township 
line  of  township  40  south,  range  56  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 40  south,  range  56  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 37  south,  range  56  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  township 
36  south,  range  54  west; 

thence  nortTierly  to  the  north  line  of 
township  35  ncrth.  range  54  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  township 
36  south,  range  52  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
phlp  37  south,  range  52  west: 

thence  easterly  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

(c)  Lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (2) 
as  the  Cape  Krusenstern  National  Monument 
are  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  town- 
ship 19  north,  range  21  east.  Kateel  River 
meridian: 

thence  southerly  along  the  east  line  of 
township  19  north  to  Its  Intersection  with 
the  Chukchi  Sea; 

thence  along  the  shoreline  to  its  Intersec- 
tion with  the  north  line  of  township  24  north, 
range  24  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  township 
24  north,  range  23  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  Une  of  town- 
ship 21  north,  range  22  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  township 
21  north,  range  22  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 19  north,  range  21  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

(d)  The  lands  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
(3)  as  the  Kobuk  Dunes  National  Monument 
are  described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  township  19  north,  range  2  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 19  north,  range  2  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 19  north,  range  1  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  intersection  of  the 
west  Une  of  township  21  north,  range  1  west, 
with  the  Kobuk  River: 

thence  easterly  along  the  Kobuk  River  to 
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Its  Intersection  with  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 20  north,  range  1  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning, 
(e)  The  lands  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
(4)  as  the  Wrangell -Saint  Ellas  National  Parle 
are  described  sis  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  at  60  degrees  north 
latitude  on  the  International  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada; 

thence  westerly  to  the  mean  high  tide  line 
in  the  Oulf  of  Alaska: 

thence  following  the  coast  In  a  westerly  di- 
rection to  141  degrees  longitude,  west  of 
Oreenwlch; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 19  south,  range  25  east,  Copper  River 
base  and  meridian; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 20  south,  range  23  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  mean  high  tide  line 
on  the  Oulf  of  Alaska; 

thence  northwesterly  to  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  township  21  south,  range  23  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 21  south,  range  22  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 20  south,  range  21  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 20  south,  range  21  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 19  south,  range  20  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 19  south,  range  19  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 17  south,  range  18  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 18  south,  range  16  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of 
township  18  south,  range  16  eaat; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  toiwn- 
shlp  18  south,  range  II  >/2  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of 
township  19  south,  range  1 1 14  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 19  south,  range  10  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 15  south,  range  9  east; 

thence  northeasterly  along  the  watershed 
divide  to  Mount  Hawkins; 

thence  continuing  northeasterly  along  the 
divide  between  the  Bremner  River  and  the 
Tana  River; 

thence  continuing  northeasterly  along  the 
divide  between  the  Chltina  and  Tana  River 
to  the  south  line  of  township  8  south,  range 
14  east; 

thence  northeasterly  to  the  intersection  of 
the  Chitina  River  and  the  south  line  of 
township  7  south,  range  14  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 7  south,  range  14  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 6  ^uth,  range  14  east; 

thence  northeasterly  along  the  watershed 
divide  to  Nikolai  Pass; 

thence  northwesterly  aJong  the  divide  to 
the  south  line  of  township  1  south,  range 
13  east;  v 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship I  south,  range  10>4  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  intersection  with 
the  Nabeena  Glacier; 

thence  northwesterly  along  the  glacier's 
edge  to  its  intersection  with  the  east  line  of 
township  1  north,  range  8  east; 

thence  southwesterly  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  township  1  south,  range  7  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 1  south,  range  4  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 6  north,  range  4  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 7  north,  range  7  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 8  north,  range  7  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 8  north,  range  12 >4  east; 

thence  southerly  to"  the  north  line  of 
township  6  north,  range  12  east; 


thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 6  north,  range  12  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  13  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  l4>/2  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of 
township  3  north,  range  14  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 3  north,  range  17  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 2  north,  range  18  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 2  north,  range  18  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 2  north,  range  19  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  International  boun- 
dary; 

thence  southerly,  easterly,  and  southerly 
along  the  international  boundary  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

(f)  The  lands  described  In  subsection 
(a)  (5)  as  the  Gates  of  the  Arctic  National 
Park  are  described  as  follows: 

West  Unit 
Beginning   at   a   point  on  the   southeast 
corner  of  township  15  north,  range  20  east, 
Kateel  River  base  and  meridian; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 15  north,  range  15  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 17  north,  range  14  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 17  north,  range  14  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of 
township  17  north,  range  14  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 18  north,  range  15  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 18  north,  range  15  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 18  north,  range  15  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 17  north,  range  16  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 18  north,  range  19  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of 
township  22  north,  range  18  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 22  north,  range  17  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  intersection  with 
the  line  of  latitude  of  68  degrees,  00  minutes; 

thence  easterly  along  the  latitude  line  to 
the  east  line  of  township  30  north,  range  25 
east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 31  north,  range  24  west,  Fairbanks  base 
and  meridian; 

thence  easterly  to  the  one-half  township 
line  of  township  30  north,  range  24  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  one-half  township 
line  of  township  29  north,  range  24  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the' one-half  township 
22  north,  range  25  east,  Kateel  River  base 
and  meridian; 

thence  sourtherly  to  the  south  line  of 
township  22  north,  range  25  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 21  north,  range  23  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 21  north,  range  23  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  one-half  township 
line  of  township  20  north,  range  23  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 19  north,  range  23  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 19  north,  range  22  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
shlD  18  north,  range  22  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
shlD  17  north,  range  20  east: 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
East  Unit 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  township  34  north,  range  12  west, 
Fairbanks  meridian; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 34  north,  range  15  west; 


thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship  15  south,  range  5  east,  Umiat  meridian; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 15  south,  range  9  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 16  south,  range  9  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 36  north,  range  12  west,  Fairbanks  me- 
ridian; 
thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning, 
(g)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  there 
is  added  to  Mount  McKlnley  National  Park 
the  lands  described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  township  11  south,  range  9  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship II  south,  range  9  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 12  south,  range  12  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  east  line  of  township  13  south. 
range  12  west,  and  the  northern  boundary  of 
Mount  McKlnley  National  Park; 

thence  westerly  and  southerly  along  the 
boundary  of  Moiint  McKlnley  National  Park 
to  a  point  of  Intersection  with  the  south 
line  of  township  22  south,  range  23  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 22  south,  range  25  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town-  ' 
ship  17  north,  range  25  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship  16  south,  range  24  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship  16  south,  range  24  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 15  south,  range  22  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of 
township  15  south,  range  22  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 14  south,  range  21  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 14  south,  range  21  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 13  south,  range  19  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 13  south,  range  19  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 12  south,  range  17  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 12  south,  range  17  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  one-half  township 
line  of  township  11  south,  range  17  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 11  south,  range  17  west; 
thence  easterly  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

NATIONAL    FORESTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subject  to  aU  valid  existing 
rights,  the  following  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  are  withdrawn  from  all  forms 
of  entry  or  application  under  the  public  land 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  eetabllshed 
as  national  forests  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  applicable  to  the  national  forests: 

(1)  approximately  6.5  million  acres  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b).  to  be  known  as 
the  Porcupine  National  Forest, 

(2)  approximately  5.5  mUlion  acres  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c),  to  be  known  as 
the  Wrangell  Mountain  National  Forest, 

(3)  approximately  5.4  million  acres  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d),  to  be  known  as 
the  Yukon  National  Forest, 

(4)  approximately  4.5  million  acres  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e),  to  be  known  as 
the  Fortymlle  National  Forest. 

(5)  approximately  4.48  million  acres  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (f),  to  be  known  as 
the  Kuskokwim  National  Forest, 

(6)  approximately  2.61  million  acres  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (g),  to  be  known  as 
the  Lake  Clark  National  Forest,  and 

(7)  approximately  .32  million  acres  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (h),  to  be  known  as 
the  Chugach  National  Forest  Addition. 

A  map  of  each  such  national  forest  shall  be 
on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
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the  offlcjes  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  such  may  and  a  legal 
description  of  each  such  national  forest  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  such  descrip- 
tion shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
if  Included  In  this  Act.  Correction  of  any 
clerical  or  typographical  errors  in  such  map 
and  description  may  be  made. 

(b)  The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  as  the  Porcupine  National  Forest  are 
described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  23  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  township 
13  north,  range  20  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  town- 
ship 15  north,  range  19  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  the  east 
one-half  township  15  north,  range  15  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  the 
north  one-half  township  15  north,  range  15 
east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  townsWp 

15  north,  range  15  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  township 

16  north,  range  14  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  the  east 
one-half  township  16  north,  range  14  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  the 
north  one-half  township  16  north,  range  14 
east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  town- 
ship 17  north,  range  13  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  the 
east  one-half  township  17  west,  range  13  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  township 
18  north,  range  13  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  township 
18  north,  range  13  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  intersection  with 
the  south  bank  of  the  Yukon  River; 

thence  northwesterly  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  Yukon  River  to  the  Intersection  with 
the  west  line  of  the  east  one-half  of  town- 
ship 20  north,  range  11  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 21  north,  range  11  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  intersection  with 
the  north  bank  of  the  Porcupine  River; 

thence  northeasterly  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Porcupine  River  to  the  intersection 
with  the  west  line  of  township  22  north, 
range  14  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 23  north,  range  13  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  Intersection  with 
the  boundary  of  the  former  Venletie  Indian 
Reservation; 

thence  northerly  along  that  boundiury  to 
the  intersection  with  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 32  north,  range  12  east; 

thence  easterly  to  international  boundary, 
longitude  141  degrees,  00  minutes; 

thence  southerly  along  that  boundary  to 
the  Junction  of  the  south  line  of  township 
29  north,  range  30  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  28  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 25  north,  range  28  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 24  north,  range  26  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 15  north,  range  26  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 14  north,  range  23  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

(c)  The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  as  the  Wrangell  Mountain  National 
Forest  are  described  as  follows : 

South  Unit 
Beginning  &t  a  point  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  township  15  south,  range  9  east,  on 
the  common  boundary  with  the  Wrangell- 
Saint  Elias  National  Park; 


thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 15  south,  range  4  east; 

thence  northwesterly  to  the  east  line  of 
township  14  south,  range  1  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 12  south,  range  1  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 12  south,  range  1  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 1 1  south,  range  1  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship   11   south,   range    1   west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 9  south,  range  1  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 8  south,  range  1  east: 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 7  south,  range  2  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 6  south,  range  2  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  3  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of 
township  5  south,  range  3  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  3  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 7  south,  range  4  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 6  south,  range  8  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 1  south,  range  7  east; 

thence  northeasterly,  southeasterly,  south- 
erly, and  westerly  along  the  common  bound- 
ary  of   the   proposed  ■  Wrangell-Salnt   Elias 
National  Park  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
North  Unit 

Beginning  at  a  point  of  Intersection  of  the 
international  boundary,  latitude  141  degrees, 
00  minutes,  and  the  south  line  of  township 
2  north,  range  24  east;  a  common  boundary 
with  the  proposed  Wrangell-Salnt  Ellas  Na- 
tional Park; 

thence  westerly  and  northwesterly  along 
this  boundary  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
township  9  north,  range  11  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 10  north,  range  11  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  boundary  of  former 
Tetlin  Indian  Reservation; 

thence  southerly,  easterly,  and  northeast- 
erly along  this  boundary  to  its  intersection 
with  the  north  line  of  township  11  north, 
range  17  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  Hne  of  town- 
ship 12  north,  range  22  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  Une  of  town- 
ship 14  north,  range  21  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 14  north,  range  21  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 14  north,  range  21  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  international  bound- 
ary; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

(d)  The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
(3)  as  the  Yukon  National  Forest  are  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

North  Unit 

Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  township  6  south,  range  \t  east 
of  the  Kateel  River  base  and  meridian; 

then  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 6  south,  range  9  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  8  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  6  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 3  north,  range  6  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 3  north,  range  9  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 1  south,  range  10  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 1  north,  range  15  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 5  north,  range  14  east; 


thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 5  north,  range  14  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 6  north,  range  14  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  wfst  line  of  town- 
ship 7  north,  range  16  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 7  north,  range  16  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  line  of  township  7 
north,  range  17  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 5  north,  range  18  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 5  north,  range  22  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of 
township  4  north,  range  22  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship north,  range  19  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  19  east;  , 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 6  south,  range  18  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
South  Unit 

Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner .of  township  16  south,  range  29  east, 
Kateel  River  base  and  meridian; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 17  south,  range  29  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 18  south,  range  25  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 18  south,  range  25  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 19  south,  range  22  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 19  south,  range  22  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 19  south,  range  22  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  tovm- 
shlp  11  south,  range  21  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 11  south,  range  21  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 6  south,  range  21  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 6  south,  range  23  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 7  south,  range  24  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 6  south,  range  27  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  27  east; 

thenoe  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  28  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  28  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  28  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 6  south,  range  29  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  boundary  of 
the  Kateel  River  meridian; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  27  west,  Fairbanks 
.meridian; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 55,  range  27  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 8  south,  range  27  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  boundary  of 
the  Fairbanks  meridian; 

thence  southwesterly  to  the  pyoint  of  begin- 
ning. 

(e)  The  lands  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  (4)  as  the  Fortymlle  National  Forest  are 
described  as  follows : 

South  Unit 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  south  line  of 
township  15  north,  range  23  east,  at  its  Inter- 
section with  the  international  boundary. 
Copper  River  base  line  and  meridian; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 15  north,  range  21  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 16  north,  range  21  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 17  north,  rang^  17  east; 
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thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
'  ship  22  north,  range  16  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 22  north,  range  14  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 25  ncHith.  range  14  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 25  north,  range  14  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 25  north,  range  14  east: 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 26  north,  range  15  east; 

thence  northerly  to  a  point  on  the  south 
line  of  township  8  south,  range  26  west,  Fair- 
banks base  line  and  meridian; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 8  south,  range  26  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 8  south,  range  26  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 8  south,  range  26  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 6  south,  range  27  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 6  south,  range  30  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 7  south,  range  30  east; 

thence  easterly  to  a  point  on  the  north  line 
of  township  8  south,  range  34  east,  at  its 
intersection  with  the  international  boundary 
line; 

thence  southerly  along  said  boundary  line 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

West  Unit 
Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  town- 
ship 25  north,  range  10  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  intersection  of  the 
144  degrees  meridian  of  longitude  with  the 
south  line  of  township  25  north,  range  7 
east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 26  north,  range  7  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  township 
26  north,  range  10  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

North  Unit 
Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  township  5  south,  range  23  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship south,  range  23  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  one-half  township 
line  township  6  south,  range  23  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of 
township  south,  range  23  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 7  south  range  22  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  one-half  township 
line  of  township  7  south,  range  22  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 7  south,  range  21  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship south,  range  21  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 7  south,  range  21  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship south,  range  20  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  20  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  half-township  line 
of  township  4  south,  range  19  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  19  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  19  east; 

thence   westerly  to  the   midpoint  of  the 

north  line  of  township  4  south,  range  18  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  Fairbanks  base  line 

at  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  township  1 

south,  range  18  east; 

thence   easterly   to  the   midpoint   of   the 
south  line  of  township  1  north,  range  18  east; 
thence  northerly  to  the  center  of  township 
Snorth,  range  18  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  township 
3  north,  range  18  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 3  north,  range  18  east; 


thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 3  north,  range  19  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  20  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  midpoint  line  of  the 
south  line  of  township  5  north,  range  20  east; 
thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 5  north,  range  20  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 6  north,  range  20  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 7  north,  range  19  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 7  north,  range  19  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 8  north,  range  18  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 8  north,  range  18  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 9  north,  range  17  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 9  north,  range  17  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 9  north,  range  17  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 9  north,  range  19  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 8  north,  range  20  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 8  north,  range  20  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 7  north,  range  21  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 7  north,  range  28  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 5  north,  range  29  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 5  north,  range  30  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  31  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  31  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 3  north,  range  32  east; 

thence     easterly     to     the     international 
boundary; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 3  north,  range  33  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 3  north,  range  29  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  23  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  28  east; 

thence    northerly    to    the    south    line    of 
township  4  north,  range  27  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  25  east; 

thence    southerly    to    the    south    line    of 
township  2  south,  range  25  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 3  south,  range  24  east; 

thence  southerly  to  the  one-half  line  of 
township  3  south,  range  24  east; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 3  south,  range  23  east; 

thence    southerly    to    the   south    line    of 
township  4  south,  range  23  east; 
thence  westerly  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

River  Units 
A  corridor  not  to  exceed  an  average  width 
of  two  miles  on  either  side  of  the  river  on 
the  following  units: 

Middlefork  Unit 
Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Middlefork  of 
the  Portymile  River  at  its  Intersection  with 
the  north  line  of  township  6  south,  range 
29  east,  Fairbanks  base  line  and  meridian; 
thence   In    a    northwesterly,    westerly,    and 
southwesterly  direction  to  the  point  of  the 
river   intersection   with   the   north   line   of 
township    26   north,   range   9    east,    Copper 
River  base  line  and  meridian. 
Joseph  Creek  Unit 
Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  confluence  of 
Joseph   Creek  with  the  Middlefork   of  the 


Fortymlle  River;  thence  northwesterly  to 
the  point  of  river  Intersection  with  the  west 
line  of  township  5  south,  range  22  west 
Fairbanks  base  line  and  meridian.  ' 

Slate  Creek  Unit 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  confluence  of 
Slate  Creek  with  Champion  Creek;  thence 
northwesterly  to  the  point  of  creek  inter- 
section with  the  west  line  of  township  3 
south,  range  27  east,  Fairbanks  base  line 
and  meridian. 

Fortymlle  Unit 

Beginning  at  a  point  of  Intersection  of  the 
Fortymlle  River  with  the  international 
boundary,  longitude  141  degrees  00  minutes; 
thence  westerly  to  the  point  of  river  inter- 
section with  the  east  line  of  township  7 
south,  range  30  east,  Fairbanks  base  line 
and  meridian. 

O'Brien  Creek  Unit 
Beginning  at  the  point  of  confluence  of 
O'Brien  Creek  with  the  Portymile  River; 
thence  northeasterly  to  the  point  of  conflul 
ence  of  King  Creek  with  Liberty  Pork,  Pair- 
banks  base  line  and  meridian. 

(f)  The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
as  the  Kuskokwim  National  Forest  are  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner  of  township  33  north,  range  20  west, 
Seward  base  line  and  meridian; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship  33  north,  range  25  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship  31  north,  range  25  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 30  north,  range  26  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  26  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  27  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 27  north,  range  27  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 26  north,  range  29  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town^ 
ship  26  north,  range  29  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 25  north,  range  30  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 25  north,  range  30  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 24  north,  range  37  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 23  north,  range  37  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 23  north,  range  39  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 24  north,  range  39  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 25  north,  range  38  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 33  north,  range  38  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  Intersection  with 
the  west  line  of  township  28  south,  range  13 
east,  Kateel  River  base  line  and  meridian; 

thence,  proceeding  from  this  intersection 
northerly  to  the  north  line  of  township  26 
south,  range  13  east; 

thence  easterly  jto  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 25  south,  range  20  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 25  south,  range  25  east; 
"thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 24  south,  range  26  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 22  south,  range  26  east;- 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  to  town- 
ship 21  south,  range  27  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 21  south,  range  27  east; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 20  south,  range  28  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 20  south,  range  28  east; 
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thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 20  south,  range  30  east; 

thence  northerly  to  the  intersection  with 
the  north  line  of  township  13  south,  range 
28  west,  Fairbanks  base  line  and  meridian; 

thence,  proceeding  from  this  intersection 
easterly  to  the  west  line  of  township  12 
south,  range  26  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship  10  south,  range  26   west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 10  south,  range  22  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 12  south,  range  21  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 11  south,  range  20  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship U  south,  range  20  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  intersection  with 
the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  proposed 
addition  to  Mount  McKlnley  National  Park; 

thence  proceeding  in  a  southeasterly  and 
southerly  direction  along  this  common 
boundary  to  the  intersection  with  the  south 
line  of  township  21  south,  range  26  west; 

thence  westerly  tD  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 21  south,  range  28  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

(g)  The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  (6)  as  the  Lake  Clark  National  Forest  are 
described  as  follows: 

Beginning    at    a    point    at    the    southeast 
corner  of  township  2  south,  range  20  west 
.  of  the  Seward  base  and  meridian; 

thence  v.esterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 3  south,  range  22  west;.  . 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 3  south,  range  22  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 3  south,  range  22  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 2  south,  range  23  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 2  south,  range  23  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 3  north,  range  24  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 3  north,  range  27  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  28  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  29  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 6  north,  range  29  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  township 
7  north,  range  28  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 8  north,  range  28  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 9  north,  range  27  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 11  north,  range  27  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 12  north,  range  26  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  26  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 14  north,  range  24  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 14  north,  range  24  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 15  north,  range  23  west; 

thence  northerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 16  north,  range  23  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 16  north,  range  21  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 9  north,  range  20  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 9  north,  range  17  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  one-half  town- 
ship line  of  township  9  north,  range  17  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 9  north,  range  18  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 8  north,  range  18  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  west  line  of  town- 
ship 8  north,  range  20  west; 


thence  southerly  to  the  one-half  township 
line  of  township  8  north,  range  20  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  one-half  township 
line  of  township  8  north,  range  18  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 5  north,  range  18  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 5  north,  range  18  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 4  north,  range  18  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  one-half  township 
line  of  township  4  north,  range  18  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of  town- 
ship 3  north,  range  18  west; 

thence  easterly  to  the  mean  high  tide  line 
of  Cook  Inlet; 

thence  southerly  along  the  mean  high  tide 
line  of  Tuxedni  Bay-Cook  Inlet  (excluding 
the  Native  Selection  lands)  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

(h)  The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  (7)  as  the  Chugach  National  Forest  Ad- 
dition are  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  township  1  south,  range  2  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 2  south,  range  3  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 2  soutl^,  range  3  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 3  south,  range  4  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 3  south,  range  4  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  to  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  5  west; 

thence  southerly , to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  5  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  east  line  of  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  6  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  6  west; 

thence  westerly  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Chugach  National  Forest; 

thence  northerly  and  easterly  along  the 
Forest  boundary  to  its  intersection  with  the 
east  line  of  township  1  north,  range  2  west; 

thence  southerly  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1274(a) )  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs at  the  end  thereof: 

"(11)  Bkch  Creek.  Alaska. — The  segment 
from  the  intersection  with  the  north  line  of 
township  9  north,  range  16  east  to  the  head- 
waters. 

"(12)  Beaveb  Creek,  Alaska. — The  seg- 
ment from  the  Intersection  with  the  north 
line  of  township  13  north,  range  7  east  to 
the  headwaters. 

"(13)  Unalakleet,  Alaska. — The  segment 
from  the  Intersection  with  the  east  line  of 
township  15  south,  range  4  west  to  the  en- 
trance into  Norton  Sound.". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  rivers  enumerated  in  para- 
graphs (11)  through  (13)  of  subsection  (a). 
Such  rivers  shall  be  classified,  designated, 
and  administered  as  scenic  river  areas  within 
the  meaning  of  section  2(b)  and  a  plan  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  necessary  developments  in  connection 
with  such  administration.  The  detailed 
boundaries  of  such  river  areas  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
but  in  each  case  such  areas  shall  be  com- 
prised of  a  corridor  which  would  average  not 
more  than  two  miles  on  either  sine  of  tne 
river  such  that  the  acreage  of  each  such  area 
is  as  follows: 

"(1)  Birch  Creek,  .2  million  acres; 

"(2)  Beaver  Creek,  .2  million  acres;  and 

"(3)    Unalakleet,  .1  million  acres.". 


HTTNyiNG 

Sec.  205.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  hunting  and  subsistence 
hunting  in  any  area  described  in  this  title 
shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  State  of  Alaska. 
TITLE  III— MULTIMODAL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  UTILITY  CORRIDOR  SYS- 
TEM 

SUSPENSION    OF    DESIGNATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Land  proposed  to  be  included 
within  corridors  1,  2,  6.  4  (excluding  the  por- 
tion west  of  the  intersection  of  4  and  11) 
11,  13.  27  and  34  described  in  the  Primary 
Corridor  System  Report  (dated  October  1, 
1974)  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  depicted  on  maps  on  file  in  the  State 
Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  at 
555  Cordova  Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  These 
lands  shall  not  be  designated  as  part  of  any 
system  under  title  II  of  this  Act  or  with- 
drawn and  transferred  to  State,  Native,  or 
private  ownership.  All  corridors  reserved  In 
this  section  shall  be  three  hundred  feet  wide. 

(b)  After  notice,  hearing,  and  compliance 
with  all  other  applicable  laws,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  designate  the  corridors 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  use  for 
transportation  or  utility  purposes  or  for 
other  reasonable  purposes.  On  January  1, 
2001,  any  land  described  in  subsection  la) 
which  the  Secretary  determires  not  to  be 
necessary  for  such  purposes  shall  become 
part  of  the  Alaska  Scenic  Reserve,  national 
park,  national  wildlife  refuge,  national  forest, 
or  scenic  river  area  which  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  most  proximate  to  such 
land.  Until  such  time  as  a  designation  is 
made  under  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section, no  restriction  shall  be  placed  on  any 
right  of  access  or  other  rights  of  owners  of 
adjacent  and  surrounding  lands,  except  that 
no  pi-operty  rights  shall  accrue  to  any  person 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  any  case  in  which  land  described  in 
subsection  (a)  would  be  transferred,  but  for 
such  subsection  (a)  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  to  a  Native  corpora- 
tion or  village,  an  equivalent  acreage  of  land 
which  is,  to  the  extent  possible,  continuous 
to  the  land  not  transferred  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  transferred  to  such  corpora- 
tion or  village. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.J.  Res.  147.  A  joint  resolution  calling 
upon  the  President  to  designate  1976  as 
National  Bicentennial  Highway  Safety 
Year.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  1976 
is  the  bicentennial  year  for  the  United 
States.  The  observance  of  this  birthday 
coincides  with  the  maturity  of  the  auto- 
motive age  which  has  provided  our  citi- 
zens with  unprecedented  mobility.  As 
much  as  any  other  outward  sign,  the  au- 
tomobile is  the  symbol  of  American  prog- 
ress and  achievement. 

The  age  of  the  automobile,  however. 
is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  Its  advan- 
tages are  diluted  by  the  fact  that  many 
Americans  each  year  are  killed  and  in- 
jured on  streets  and  roads.  More  than 
two  million  persons  have  died  since  cars 
came  into  general  use.  Until  the  oil 
shortage  of  two  years  ago.  the  death  toll 
had  shown  a  steady  and  frightening  in- 
crease. Even  today,  there  are  more  than 
45.000  annual  deaths. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  a  re-     ..^ 
newed    emphasis    on    highway    safety 
should  be  a  feature  of  our  bicentennial 
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observance.  To  facus  attention  on  this 
need,  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  designate  1976 
as  National  Bicentennial  Highway  Safety 
Year.  The  resolution  envisions  a  height- 
ened concern  with  highway  safety  with 
a  special  emphasis  each  month. 

Mr.  President,  an  identical  proposal  is 
being  Introduced  today  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Representative 
William  Harsha  of  Ohio.  There  is  no 
Member  of  the  Congress  more  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  highway  safety  than  Rep- 
resentative Harsha.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee, 
he  has  strongly  supported  Federal  high- 
way safety  programs.  His  concern  has 
postively  influenced  the  development  and 
implementation  of  these  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  147 
Whereas  1976  wlU  mark  the  200th  Anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  called  for  the  Bicentennial  celebration 
to  be  an  occasion  for  redefining  and  rededl- 
catlng  ourselves  tD  our  common  purposes: 

Whereas  a  central  and  unifying  theme  for 
the  Nation's  200th  commemoration  is  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  America; 

Whereas  the  carnage  on  our  highways  each 
year  exacts  an  appalling  toll  in  lives,  mjuries 
and  National  treasure; 

Whereas  the  two  million  Americans  who 
have  died  on  the  Nation's  highways  since 
the  beginning  of  the  automobile  age  far 
exceed  the  combined  totals  of  all  the  fatal- 
ities suffered  in  all  the  wars  that  this  coun- 
try has  fought  since  its  founding; 

Whereas  hundreds  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans— men.  women  and  children — are  plan- 
ning to  see  and  pBTticipate  in  Bicentennial 
act!  vi  ties: 

Whereas  20  million  visitors  from  abroad 
are  expected  to  travel  to  this  country  in  order 
to  Join  in  our  Bicentennial  celebration; 

Whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  participating  m  Bicentennial  related 
activities  will  travel  on  the  Nation's  road- 
ways; 

Whereas  emphasis  on  highway  safety  dur- 
ing our  Nation's  200th  Anniversary  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  assure  that  1976  does 
not  become  a  year  of  unparalleled  carnage 
and  slaughter:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  provided  the  legislative  mandate  and  the 
financial  means  for  substantially   reducing 
highway  accidents.   Injuries   and   fatalities 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Jieaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That.  1976  is  hereby 
designated  National  Bicentennial  Highway 
S*fety  Tear; 

That  each  month  of  the  National  Bicen- 
tennial Highway  Safety  Year  shall  focus  on 
a  specific  area  of  activity  which  offers  the 
prospect  of  achieving  substantial  reductions 
In  accidents,  injuries,  and  fatalities  on  our 
Nation's  bigh^-ays  duri-g  the  Nation's  Bi- 
centennial celebration  and  in  succeeding 
years: 

That  the  targeted  focus  of  each   of  the 
twelve  months  of  the  Bicentennial  Year  shall 
be  as  follows : 
January— Safety  Education: 
February— Signs  and  Signals; 


March — Pavement  Marking  and  Delinea- 
tion; 

April — Pedestrian  and  Bicycle  Safety; 

May — High  Hazard  Removal; 

June — Safety  Belts  and  Child  Restraints; 

July — Roadside  Obstacle  Elimination; 

August— 55  MPH  Speed  Limit  Enforce- 
ment: 

September — Children's  Safety; 

October — Safer  Bridges; 

November — Railroad  Crossing  Protection; 

December — Alcohol  and  Problem  Drinkers; 

That  the  projects  and  programs  of  the 
National  Bicentennial  Highway  Safety  Year 
shall  be  formulated  so  as  to  involve  indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  public  and  private  sec- 
tor organizations  where  they  live,  where 
they  work,  where  they  travel,  and  where 
they  operate  in  order  that  the  life-saving 
aims,  goals,  and  priorities  of  the  National 
Bicentennial  Highway  Safety  Year  may  be 
vigorously  pursued  and  fully  realized; 

That  the  lives  saved  and  injuries  prevented 
through  this  National  effort  shall  symbolize 
the  rededlcation  of  the  American  people  to 
living  and  working  together  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  cooperation,  harmony,  dignity  and 
respect  in  order  to  achieve  a  better,  health- 
ier, happier  life  for  all;  and 

That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  Proclamation  desig- 
nating 1976  as  the  National  Bicentennial 
Highway  Safety  Year  and  call  upon  all 
Americans,  in  all  walks  of  life.  In  twth  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  to  participate  in 
its  Ilfesaving  programs  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

'  S.    63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sen- 
tor  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  63,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  exemption  from  the 
income  taxation  for  certain  income  of 
condominium  associations,  and  home- 
owner associations  and  cooperative  hous- 
ing corporations. 

S.    810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagletov,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  810,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act 
ol  1973. 

S.    2229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2229,  a 
bill  to  direct  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Observance  of  International 
Women's  Year,  1975,  to  organize  and 
convene  a  National  Women's  Confer- 
ence before  December  31,  1976. 

S.    23S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  v/as 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2359,  the 
Equity  Health  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
equal  treatment  for  all  persons  entering 
into  health  Insurance  agreements. 

S.    2635 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  were  added  as  cosro:i- 
sors  o:  S.  2635.  a  biU  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  the  pen- 


sion program  for  veterans  of  the  Mexican 
border  period.  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the  Vietnam 
era  and  their  survivors,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2636 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2636,  a 
bill  to  promote  the  care  and  treatment  of 
veterans  in  State  Vetera  :s'  homes. 

B.    RES.    285 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  295,  relating  to  the 
submission  of  the  Spanish  base  agree- 
ment as  a  treaty. 


AMENDMENTS    SUBMITTED    FOR 
PRINTING 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  CRAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS— H.R.  5900 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1106    THSOUCH    1109 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  1058,  proposed  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  5900)  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry  by  providing  for  equal 
treatment  of  craft  and  industrial  work- 
ers. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      1110 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
Amendment  No.  1058,  supra. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      1111 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  1058,  supra. 

AMENDMENT      NO.      1112 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  Amendment  No.  1058,  supra. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      1113 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Taft)  submitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to  Amend- 
ment No.  1058,  supra. 

amendment     no.      1114 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  Amendment  No.  1096,  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5900),  supra. 

amendments    NOS.     Ills    THROtTGH     1118 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
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Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  5900) ,  supra. 

amendment     NO.      1119 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  1058,  supra. 

amendments     NOS.      1120      AND      1121 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  Amendment  No.   1058,  supra. 

amendments     NOS.     1122.     1123.     AND     1124 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  1058,  supra. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1976— H.R.  9861 

amendment    NO.    1126 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9861)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1976.  and  ending  September  30, 1976,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

James  P.  Castberg,  of  Wyoming,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyo- 
ming for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Rich- 
ard V.  Thomas,  resigned. 

David  L.  Russell,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
William  R.  Burkett,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  November  21,  1975,  any 
represen tactions  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  JOINT  HEARINGS  BE- 
FORE THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MITTEE AND  THE  SENATE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  will  meet  jointly  to 
hold  public  hearings  on  the  significance 


of  the  small  business  in  the  economy.  We 
are  scheduled  to  convene  Friday.  Novem- 
ber 21,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1318,  Dirksen 
Senate  OflBce  Building,  with  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  chairman  of  the  JEC 
and  myself,  as  chairman  of  the  select 
committee,  presiding. 

We  will  hear  from  the  following  dis- 
tinguished witnesses  who  have  been 
asked  to  assess  the  value  of  smaller  and 
independent  businesses  in  the  economy 
and  identify  the  financial  and  tax  prob- 
lems of  the  small  business  community: 

William  E.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington,  D.C. 

Governor  Henry  C.  Wallich,  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  Washington,  D.C. 

James  Needham,  president.  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

Louis  F.  Laun,  Acting  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Pensions,  which  I  chair,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  will  con- 
duct hearings  on  S.  2635,  the  Vet- 
erans and  Survivors  Pension  Reform 
Act  and  related  bills,  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 18,  and  on  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 20.  Both  hearings  are  scheduled  at  10 
a.m!,  and  will  be  held  in  room  412  of 
the  Russell  Senate  OfBce  Building.  On 
Tuesday,  November  18,  we  expect  to  re- 
ceive, testimony  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  from  interested  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  On  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 20,  we  will  hear  testimony  from  vet- 
erans organizations  and  other  interested 
parties.  All  those  desiring  to  appear  or  to 
submit  testimony  concerning  the  veter- 
ans and  survivors  non-service-connected 
pension  program  should  contact  either 
Guy  H.  McMichael  m,  or  Jack  Wickes 
at  224-9126. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM 
CELEBRATES  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  commu- 
nity service  provides  a  meaningful  op- 
portunity for  many  older  Americans  to 
engage  in  fulfilling  activities  by  assist- 
ing others. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again  by  the  Foster  Grandparent 
program,  which  is  now  celebrating  its 
10th  anniversary. 

Today  13,600  foster  grandparents  pro- 
vide personal  and  individualized  atten- 
tion to  35,000  children  with  exceptional 
needs. 

Their  loving  care  has  enabled  these 
children  to  grow  physically,  emotionally, 
mentally,  and  psychologically. 

Equally  important,  the  foster  grand- 
parent program  has  allowed  many  low- 
income  elderly  persons  to  live  in  dignity 
and  self-respect. 

Most  foster  grandparents  serve  in  in- 
stitutions for  physically  handicapped  and 


mentally  retarded  children  4  hours  per 
day,  5  days  a  week.  But  they  also  serve 
in  other  settings,  including  day  care  cen- 
ters, orphanages,  correctional  facilities, 
and  hospitals. 

In  my  own  State  of  Idaho,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  firsthand  the  nu- 
merous accomplishments  of  the  foster 
grandparent  program.  Nearly  90  foster 
grandparents  provide  helpful  services  for 
200  mentally  retarded  or  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has 
heard  repeatedly — and  with  heartrend- 
ing documentation — about  the  value  and 
worth  of  this  program.  Children  who 
never  talked  are  now  speaking  with 
others.  Many  who  only  expeiienced  lone- 
liness and  sadness  are  happpy  and  well 
adjusted  because  of  the  person-to-person 
contact  with  their  foster  grandparents. 

By  whatever  barometer  one  would 
choose  to  use,  the  foster  grandparent 
program  has  been  a  success.  For  example, 
Booz,  Allen  Public  Administration  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  made  an  independent  evalu- 
ation and  concluded : 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  federal  pro- 
gram that  is  as  productive  as  the  Foster 
Grandparent  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  our  col- 
leagues might  have  more  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  foster  grandparent 
program,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  pamphlet — entitled  'One  Decade  of 
Love:  Foster  Grandparent  Program" — ^be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  Decade  or  Love:  Foster  Orandparents 
Program 

The  Poster  Grandparent  Program   is  ten 
years  old.  It  is  the  first  federally  approved 
program  to  offer  "a  retirement  to  instead  of  . 
a  retirement  from." 

The  success  of  the  Foster  Grandparents  is 
by  now  renowned.  They  have,  by  the  thou- 
sands, helped  youngsters  who  truly  needed 
the  love  and  care  that  only  a  grandparent 
can  give. 

The  program  has  gone  more  than  Just  one 
way:  for  as  much  as  the  children  have  bene- 
fited, it  can  be  said  that  the  Foster  Grand- 
parents have  benefited  equally. 

It  hasn't  taken  long  for  any  Foster  Grand- 
parent, whose  life  might  have  seemed  in- 
complete, to  learn  that  no  matter  what  their 
age,  they  are  useful  to  others  as  well  as  to 
themselves. 

With  the  success  of  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Program,  other  programs  were  developed  to 
use  this  great  natural  resource,  the  Older 
Americans.  These,  too,  have  now  demon- 
strated their  own  success.  But  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program  with  a  natural  affec- 
tion for  children  started  It  all. 
a   mutual  need 

Jerry  is  a  pleasant-faoed  youngster  of  11. 
He  has  muscular  dystrophy  and  has  been  a 
patient  in  a  medical  center  since  Just  after 
birth.  Two  other  children  born  to  his  parents 
died  of  the  same  Ulness.  His  parents  have 
not  visited  him  for  many  years.  He  Is  a  frail 
child  who  needs  love  and  attention. 

Diane  Is  9.  a  cerebral  palsy  patient,  men- 
tally retarded,  who  comes  from  a  family  of 
seven  children.  Her.  mother,  who  finds  It  diffi- 
cult to  take  care  of  the  children,  never  comes 
{o  visit  her.  Diane  spends  her  time  In  bed  or 
a  wheelchair.  Let  an  adult  pass  by  who  looks 
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at  her.  and  her  face  lights  up.  She  reaches 
out  for  love  and  attention. 

Helen  French  Is  68  years  old.  She  has  two 
daughters  and  nine  grandchildren,  all  of 
whom  have  moved  out  of  the  city  where  she 
lives.  She  Is  lonely  and  has  very  little  to  oc- 
cupy her  time.  She  loves  children. 

David  Horowitz  has  almost  no  family.  Be- 
fore his  retirement  he  worked  for  the  Veter- 
an's Administration  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  At  one  time  he  worked  at 
an  orphan  asylum  and  In  children's  camps. 
His  pension  Is  Inadequate,  and  he  would  like 
to  do  something  where  he  could  not  only 
earn  additional  income,  but  also  be  helpful. 

How  often  does  one  hear  the  complaint 
from  older  people  that  they  feel  alone,  use- 
less, and  bored,  that  their  life  has  little 
meaning  left? 

How  often  does  one  hear  of  lonely  children 
institutionalized  or  otherwise  disadvantaged 
who  desperately  need  care,  love  and  attention 
on  a  one-to-one  basis? 

A    COMMON    SOLUTION 

The  answer  to  both  of  these  problems  can 
Often  be  the  same:  The  Poster  Grandparent 
Program. 

Because  it  brings  such  great  benefits  to  two 
large  groups  of  people,  this  program  has  been 
called  one  of  the  most  meaningful  programs 
ever  developed.  It  does  achieve  a  number  of 
goals: 

The  Poster  Grandparent  Program  provides 
the  opportunity  for  low-income  older  adults 
to  contribute  usefully  to  their  communities 
In  the  retirement  years  and  to  enjoy  self- 
respect,, respect  from  others,  and  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  being  needed  and  making 
others  happy. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program  is  a 
source  of  individual  attention  and  person- 
alized care  to  children  with  special  needs  in 
a  variety  of  residential  and  community  set- 
tings, helping  these  children  to  grow  physi- 
cally, socially,  emotionally,  and  mentally. 

The  Poster  Grandparent  Program  helps 
Improve  the  attitude  of  society,  .including 
attitudes  of  older  persons,  toward  old  age. 

The  Poster  Grandparent  Program  demon- 
strates the  willingness  and  capacity  of  retired 
persons  to  participate  reliably  and  creatively 
In  communlttr  service  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  Poeter  Grandparent  Program  stim- 
ulates positive  change  in  the  field  of  group 
care  for  children. 

WHO    ABE    FOSnX    GRANDPARENTS? 

They  come  from  all  walks  of  life.  In  the 
past  they  have  worked  as  nurses  and  clerks; 
bookkeepers  and  truck  drivers;  housewives 
and  teachers;  seamstresses,  farmers  and  car- 
penters. They  live  In  large  cities  and  small 
towns.  They  are  men  and  women  who  meet 
the  three  requirements  for  participation  in 
the  program:  age  of  60  or  over,  low  income, 
and  good  health.  There  are  no  educational 
requirements. 

WHAT    DO   THTY    DO? 

Before  entering  service,  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents receive  40  hours  of  orientation.  They  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  child  care  team, 
working  under  direct  supervision  of  quali- 
fied staff.  They  also  participate  in  regularly 
scheduled  in-service  training  sessions.  Al- 
though most  Poster  Grandparents  serve  chil- 
dren in  Institutions,  the  program  was  re- 
cently extended  to  serve  children  outside 
institutions. 

In  most  cases,  the  program  calls  for  four 
hours  per  day,  five  days  a  week,  each  day 
divided  between  two  children.  In  the  course 
of  their  relationships  with  the  children  they 
became  almost  like  true  grandparents — read- 
ing, talking,  playing  with  the  children,  and. 
above  all,  giving  them  personal  attention, 
tenderness    and    love. 


Por  their  service.  Poster  Grandparents  re- 
ceive a  small  stipend  and  are  reimbursed  for 
transportation  costs.  They  receive  a  meal 
each  day  they  serve  and  an  annual  physical 
examination    at    no   cost. 

WHAT    DO    CHn.DREN    DO    FOR    THEIR    FOSTER 
GRANDPARENTS? 

"He  makes  me  feel  young,"  says  Mrs.  Rosla 
Bassinger.  70,  of  her  foster  grandchild  John, 
age  4.  "I  learn  so  much  from  him.  He  makes 
me  do  things  I  wouldn't  ordinarily  do.  We 
have  catches,  even  play  basketball.  He  calls 
me    Grandma." 

"I  was  lonely  at  home.  I  wanted  some- 
thing to  do,"  says  Mrs.  Pauline  Culmer. 
whose  husband  died  in  1964.  Things  have 
changed  for  her  since  she  met  her  4-year-old 
foster  grandchild  Andy,  who  didn't  talk  at 
all  at  first.  Now  he  sings  songs  all  the  time 
and  knows  the  alphabet. 

Jennie  Lara  is  a  former  teacher  and  lives 
in  San  Tsidro.  Her  teaching  skills  are  begin- 
ning to  emerge  again  at  Hlllcrest.  She  just 
last  week  taught  a  child  to  understand 
time,  and  she  also  has  taught  a  retarded 
child  who  was  staying  at  Hlllcrest,  to  read. 

"I  try  to  give  the  retardedjjiore  love,"  she 
says.  Jennie's  ride  on  the  bus  from  San 
Ysidro  Is  a  two-hour  trip,  but,  she  says,  "4t 
is  very  much  worth  it." 

Mrs.  Marie  Dathlefsen.  77,  says  of  her  two 
children  Rose  Ann.  16,  and  Johnny,  6:  "They 
give  me  a  reason  to  get  up  each  morning." 

The  therapeutic  benefits  of  the  program 
are  expressed  by  Leila  Hlnton,  67:  "When  I 
used  to  wake  up  in  an  empty  house  I  felt 
I  was  the  only  person  In  the  world  who  was 
alone.  Then  one  day  I  discovered  the  Pos- 
ter Grandparent  Program.  Even  my  doctor 
noticed  the  difference.  This  program  turned 
me  around,  gave  me  something  to  live  for." 

A  retired  railroad  worker  sums  up  what 
being  a  Foster  Grandfather  did  for  him: 
"Well.  I  was  lonely.  My  wife  died  15  years  ago. 
I  had  always  worked  hard  and  when  I  re- 
tired I  didn't  have  anything  to  do.  Now  I've 
got  this  to  do  every  day."  He,  incidentally, 
played  a  part  in  a  unique  and  unplanned 
aspect  of  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program. 
While  working  with  the  program,  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  Poster  Grandmother.  They 
eloped. 

Foster   Grandparents   SoMETiMEa    Pertokm 
Miracles 

Vanessa,  the  little  girl  in  a  wheel  chair, 
seemed  to  have  permanently  clenched  fists. 
Then  came  Violet  Anderson  who  became  her 
Poster  Grandmother.  "When  I  first  came," 
she  recalls,  "Vanessa,  bless  her  heart,  would 
always  keep  her  hands  closed.  I  worked  with 
her  and  kept  opening  her  hands  and  taught 
her  how  to  hold  crayons,  and  now  just  look 
at  her."  Vanessa  affectionately  smiles  at  her 
grandmother  and  proudly  shows  off  her  color- 
ing skills. 

"To  have  a  youngster  reach  out  his  tlhos  to 
you  Is  so  wonderful,"  says  Poster  Grandpar- 
ent Carrie  Sanger  of  a  child  who  at  one  time 
did  not  know  how  to  accept  affection. 

"They  are  wonderful  people.  .  .  ."  "They 
are  beautiful  to  deal  with.  .  .  ."  "They  give 
the  children  extra  love  and  warmth.  .  .  ." 
"They  wear  the  title  of  Grandma  and  Grand- 
pa with  pride."  These  statements  are  some 
of  the  remarks  made  by  people  who  come 
in  contact  with  Poster  Grandparents. 

Experts  in  the  field  have  similar  comments: 
"Foster  Grandparents  is  the  best  thing  known 
to  combat  the  pernicious  Influence  of  neglect. 
Every  institution  or  agency  caring  for  chil- 
dren could  benefit  from  the  work  of  Poster 
Grandparent  in  every  child  care  unit,"  wrote 
Dr.  Maria  Piers,  director  of  the  Erlkson  In- 
stitute for  Early  Childhood  Education.  Booz, 
Allen  Public  Administration  Services,  Inc., 
a  management  consulting  firm  in  Washing- 
ton.  D.C.   did   a  cost-benefit  study  of   the 


Foster  Grandparent  Program.  The  team  con- 
eluded  that  "it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
federal  program  that  is  as  productive  as 
the  Foster  Grandparent  Program."  The  re- 
searchers discovered  that  host  Institutions 
consider  Foster  Gradparents  to  be  more  con- 
sistent, reliable,  and  effective  than  other 
types  of  volunteers. 

There  can  be  no  more  qualified  expert.s 
to  judge  Poster  Grandparents  than  the  chll- 
dren  they  serve.  Here  Is  what  one  of  them,  a 
juvenile  offender  confined  In  a  correctional 
school,  wrote  his  "grandmother":  "I  am  really 
proud  that  they  let  you  be  my  grandmother. 
When  I  needed  help  you  were  there  to  listen. 
I'm  going  to  miss  you  very  much  when  I  leave 
here.  I  have  tried  to  be  good  and  I  must  ad- 
mit I  have  done  a  lot  better.  I  love  you  like 
my  real  grandmother." 

Any  public  or  non-profit  private  agency 
or  organization  may  apply  for  a  Poster 
Grandparent  Program  grant.  ACTION  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  pay  not  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  Poster  Grandparent 
projects.  Many  state  legislatures  have  ap- 
proprlated  additional  funds  to  enlarge  the 
Foster  Grandparent  Program.  Sponsoring 
agencies  and  other  community  organizations 
also  support  the  program  In  various  ways. 


U.N.  RESOLUTION   ON   ZIONISM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent vote  by  the  United  Nations  con- 
demning Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism  is 
an  action  devoid  of  accuracy,  logic,  or 
purpose.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  to 
my  colleagues  that  I  strongly  disapprove 
of  this  action,  believing  that  it  runs 
deeply  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  search  for 
world  peace. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
the  serious  implications  that  this  action 
brings  to  bear  against  the  United  Na- 
tions, By  agreeing  to  this  resolution,  the 
supporting  nations  do  a  grave  disservice 
to  the  very  cause  they  seek  to  support: 
the  establishment  of  a  homeland  for  the 
Palestinian  people.  By  this  action,  they 
threaten  further  to  undermine  critical 
negotiations  aimed  at  securing  a  com- 
prehensive and  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  By  supporting  this  resolution, 
these  nations  divert  attention  from  the 
critical  decisions  that  must  be  made  by 
that  body  in  the  areas  of  global  re- 
sources, food,  population  and  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons — decisions 
that  will  fundamentally  affect  future  life 
on  this  planet. 

These  are  the  dangers  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  would  ask  these  nations  why,  in  the 
midst  of  difficult  negotiations  aimed  at 
achieving  peace  in  the  most  explosive 
region  of  the  globe,  this  wholly  provoca- 
tive action  was  taken?  I  would  further 
ask  why,  in  an  organization  dedicated  to 
international  understanding,  the  coex- 
istence of  dififering  cultures,  and  the  sta- 
bilization of  world  peace,  a  resolution 
was  passed  which  deliberately  fractures 
the  delicate  bonds  of  international  good- 
will and  mocks  the  sane  and  rational 
dialogue  needed  to  resolve  peacefully 
existing  differences? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  comfort  for 
men  of  decency,  nor  hope  for  the  future, 
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if  we  cannot  put  these  self -destructive 
impulses  to  rest  and  go  about  the  busi- 
ness of  freeing  the  world  from  the  chains 
of  our  own  violence  and  hatred.  The  res- 
olution of  the  United  Nations  does  not 
serve  the  purpose  of  peace.  It  serves  only 
to  resurrect  ^eep-seated  bitterness  and 
to  deepen  pamful  wounds. 

It  is.  then,  for  fear  of  its  implications, 
that  I  view  with  the  utmost  gravity  this 
resolution  against  Zionism.  I  believe  that 
the  plight  of  the  Palestinian  people  and 
the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  as  a  nation 
must  be  dealt  with  and  resolved  before 
a  true  Mideast  peace  is  to  be  achieved. 
Furthermore,  I  strongly  believe  in,  and 
will  remain  supportive  of,  the  potential 
of' the  United  Nations  toward  insuring 
global  peace.  Because  of  these  convic- 
tions. I  can  only  look  with  sadness  on  the 
possible  effects  of  this  resolution. 

If  we  cannot  settle  our  differences  in 
peace,  we  insure  the  inevitability  of  war. 
If  we  cannot  recognize  and  respect  the 
rights  of  all  to  peacefully  pursue  their 
own  beliefs  and  aspirations,  we  Invite  re- 
crimination and  revenge.  If  we  cannot 
resolve  our  hatreds  and  the  situations 
which  nurture  and  spawn  tJiem,  our 
hatreds  will  surely  consume  us.  The  U.N. 
resolution  on  Zionism  cannot,  then,  serve 
our  interests,  nor,  in  the  end,  can  it  serve 
the  interests  of  the  world  community  in 
its  quest  for  peace. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  profound  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  retirement  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas.  We  need  to  recog- 
nize, particularly  as  our  country  ap- 
proaches the  end  of  its  second  century, 
that  Justice  Douglas  has  been  and  is  one 
of  the  great  and  remarkable  men  of  our 
time.  We  must  learn  from  the  admirable 
example  he  set  for  us.  Douglas  came 
from  the  heart  of  America — born  in  Min^ 
nesota  and  raised  in  the  far  northwest — 
where  he  learned  to  be  fiercely  individ- 
ualistic, courageous,  a  great  outdoors- 
man,  a  rugged  and  passionate  lover  of 
human  freedom  and  dignita.  These  char- 
acteristics are  inherent  iirxne  American 
spirit  and  our  way  of  life. 

Justice  Douglas  brought  these  charac- 
teristics along  with  his  strong  convic- 
tions and  great  intellectual  cipacity  into 
Government  service,  where  he  has  helped 
this  country  deal  with  many  serious  mod- 
ern problems  first  as  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  CommLssion  and 
finally  as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  ap- 
pointed by  Roosevelt.  Few  have  served 
their  country  as  long,  as  brilliantly  and 
as  devotedly.  For  Justice  Douglas  served 
on  the  court  36  years,  longer  than  any 
Justice  in  history. 

Evident  in  so  many  of  his  opinions  is 
his  belief  that  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  the  first  amendment  are  indispensable 
to  the  functioning  of  any  self-governing 
society.  He  tirelessly  defended  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  An  uncompro- 
mising foe  to  every  sedition  and  censor- 
ship statute,  he  was  often,  especially  at 
the  end  of  his  illustrious  career,  the  soli- 


tary man,  a  loner  in  his  beliefs  as  an  ab- 
solute libertarian.  For  this  reason  alone 
we  will  sorely  miss  Justice  Douglas  on  the 
court. 

Our  country  has  a  manifold  indebted- 
ness to  this  energetic  and  brilliant  man. 
He  has  cared  about  justice  no  less  than 
the  law.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  someone  of 
equal  stature  to  replace  him.  His  retire- 
ment takes  from  the  Supreme  Court  one 
of  the  most  important  and  dramatic  fig- 
ures that  has  served  this  great  institu- 
tion, someone  who  has  helped  shape  this 
country's  greatness.  We  salute  Justice 
Douglas — a  truly  great  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Rec- 
ord of  Justice  Douglas"  appearing  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post  which  pays  a  de- 
served tribute  to  this  remarkable  man.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Record  of  Justice  Douglas    . 

As  a  long-time  admirer — and  occasional 
critic — of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  we  pro- 
foundly regret  his  departure  from  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  we  deeply  respect  the  cour- 
age and  good  Judgment  which  Impelled  him 
to  make  this  hard  decision  when  his  health 
no  longer  permitted  him  to  continue.  And  we 
welcome  the  opportunity  his  retirement  gives 
us  to  say  some  of  the  things  about  his  long 
and  Illustrious  career  that  newspapers  nor- 
mally don't  get  around  to  saying  about  great 
figures  and  old  friends  until  after  they  are 
gone. 

Justice  Douglas  Is  always  so  insistently 
himself — so  Intensely  individualistic — that 
he  has  attracted  violent  detractors  as  well  as 
ardent  admirers  in  his  long  career,  most  of 
it  spent  In  service  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Physically  rugged,  an  out- 
doorsman  by  inclination,  gifted  intellectu- 
ally, temperamentally  lonely  and  Independ- 
ent, he  Is  as  indigenously  American  as  tJncle 
Sam.  He  loves  his  country  passionately — Its 
mountains  and  rivers  and  wild  places  If  not 
its  crowde'd  cities — as  he  loves  Its  great  tra- 
ditions and  Its  Ideals  of  personal  freedom  and 
opportunity. 

Justice  Douglas  has  his  own  ideas  of  deco- 
rum and  propriety  as  he  has  his  own  strong 
convictions  about  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  It  was  on  the  basis  of  these 
Ideas  and  convictions,  unmoderated  by  pop- 
ular standards  or  conventions,  that  he  pat- 
terned his  private  conduct  and  his  public 
Judgments.  He  believes  that  Judges  should  be 
In  the  main  streams  of  life,  not  isolated  or 
Insulated  from  popular  feelings;  and  so  he 
has  expressed  his  personal  views  freely  about 
matters  of  foreign  policy  such  as  the  Vietnam 
war  and  about  domestic  affairs  as  well.  He 
has  lectured  and  wTltten  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  nonjudicial 
subjects — a  practice  which  his  critics  con- 
demned as  unbecoming  to  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  For  a  time,  while  on  the  Court,  he 
served  as  the  salaried  president  of  a  not  al- 
together savory  private  philanthropic  foun- 
dation— which  led  to  an  abortive  attempt  to 
impeach  him  in  1970.  Perhaps,  as  some  critics 
have  contended,  these  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities by  the  Justice  resulted  in  some  Im- 
pairment of  his  prestige  and  Influence.  At 
worst,  however,  they  were  indiscretions  grow- 
ing out  of  his  aloof  indifference  to  the  opin- 
ions of  others.  He  has  marched  only  to  the 
fanfare  of  his  own  trumpet  and  followed 
only  his  own  star. 

In  his  service  on  the  Court.  Justice  Douglas 
was  commonly  called  an  "activist."  This  is  to 


say  that  he  allowed  his  interpretations  of  the 
laws  and  the  Constitution  to  be  Infused  In 
some  measure  with  his  system  of  ethical 
values.  He  cared  about  Justice  no  less  than 
about  the  law;  and  he  believed  that  Judicial 
restraint  in  its  true  sense  entailed  a  deference 
to  the  great  constitutional  assurances  of  In- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  rather  than  a 
deference  to  the  Judgments  of  legislatures. 

In  this  attitude,  he  was  allied  closely  in 
Innumerable  cases  with  Hugo  Black;  together 
and  Individually,  often  in  dissent,  sometimes 
In  opinions  for  the  Court,  they  produced 
some  of  the  noblest  and  most  moving  ex-. 
presslons  of  faith  In  the  irrepressible  free- 
dom of  the  human  spirit. 

Like  Justice  Black,  Justice  Douglas  be- 
lieves in  a  preferred  position  for  the  First 
Amendment  as  the  guarantor  of  a  freedom 
indispensable  to  the  functioning  of  any  self- 
governing  society.  He  moved  from  an  early 
acceptance  of  Justice  Holmes'  clear  and 
present  danger  doctrine  to  a  later  attitude 
of  absolutism  respecting  the  protection  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  "The  First  Amend- 
ment," he  wrote  in  one  of  his  books,  "The 
Right  of  the  People,"  "was  a  new  and  bold  ex- 
periment. It  staked  everything  on  unlimited 
public  discussion.  It  chose  among  conflicting 
vaUies,  selecting  the  freedom  to  talk,  to 
argue,  and  tSadvocate  as  a  preferred  right.  It 
placed  us  on  the  side  of  free  advocacy,  come 
what  may."  This  view  has  made  him  an  un- 
compromising foe  of  every  sort  of  sedition 
statute,  of  every  limitation  on  efforts  to 
gather  and  disseminate  news  or  opinion  and 
of  censorship  In  any  form,  whether  in  rela- 
tion to  politics  or  to  esthetics. 

Behind  Justice  Douglas'  philosophy  re- 
garding the  First  Amendment  lies  a  convic- 
tion that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  intended, 
above  all  else,  to  Impose  a  check  upon  the 
headstrong  passions  and  prejudices  of  major- 
ities. "A  great  risk  in  any  age,"  he  once 
wrote,  "is  the  tyranny  of  the  majority.  Free- 
dom of  expression  Is  the  weapon  of  the 
minority  to  win  over  the  majority  or  to  tem- 
per the  policies  of  those  In  power."  It  may 
well  be  that  Justice  Douglas'  most  significant 
servJce  to  his  country  lies  in  his  role  as  a 
nay-sayer  to  popular  enthusiasms.  He  res- 
olutely resisted  the  tyranny  of  majorities 
at  a  time  in  the  nation's  history  when  dem- 
agogues were  recklessly  exploiting  popular 
fears  and  anxieties  regarding  "subversive 
activities"  and  a  supposedly  overwhelming 
"Communist  conspiracy."  He  kept  his  head — 
and  his  faith  In  freedom. 

But  the  country  has  a  manifold  Indebted- 
ness to  this  exuberantly  prolific  and  energetic 
man.  His  ability  to  master  complex  problems 
and  to  write  about  them  swiftly  and  in- 
cisively enabled  him  to  carry  a  heavy  share 
of  the  Court's  load  In  the  handling  of  dif- 
ficult economic  and  flscal  cases  as  well  as 
In  the  defense  of  civil  liberty.  From  his  early 
years  on  the  Security  and  Exchange  Commls- 
Flon,  he  was  an  Inveterate  challenger  of 
business  and  banking  threats  to  a  free  econ- 
omy. Over  and  over  again,  by  admonition 
and  by  example,  he  reminded  the  country  of 
the  importance  of  Its  physical  environment 
and  its  dwindling  natural  resources.  He  has 
produced  no  fewer  than  17  books. 

William  O.  Douglas  has  a  stature  not  often 
equalled  in  public  life.  His  retirement  takes 
from  the  Supreme  Court  one  of  its  most 
powerful  and  dramatic  figures — one  of  those 
who  help  to  make  the  Court,  as  It  should  be, 
a  coequal  and  effective  partner  In  the  opera- 
tion of  a  political  system  of  divided  powers — 
and  a  bulwark  of  human  liberty. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  giant  of  civil  liberties  unnamed 
In  the  Washington  Post  editorial,  who 
like  Justice  Douglas  deserves  to  be  recog- 
nized for  his  remarkable  contribution  to 
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freedom.  He  is  Alan  Barth,  retired^ditor 
of  the  Post,  who  has  written  briuWtly 
and  urgently  throughout  his  lifetimeSon 
the  subject  of  civil  liberties.  He  is  Alin 
Barth,  who  I  am  told,  is  the  author  of  the 
editorial  now  a  part  of  the  Record.  If 
cartoons  could  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  I  would  also  include  the  Herb 
Block  cartoon  on  November  14,  1975,  for 
like  Justice  Douglas  and  Alan  Barth, 
Herb  Block  has  used  his  pen  and  genius 
throughout  his  career  to  fight  for  the 
liberties  of  the  American  people. 


U.S.  POUCY  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 6  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Polit- 
ical Affsdrs  Joseph  J.  Sisco  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  executive  session  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion in  Africa  and  United  States  policy 
toward  the  countries  of  the  continent. 

In  response  to  my  request.  Under  Sec- 
retary Sisco  has  now  submitted  an  uji- 
classified  version  of  his  principal  state- 
ment that  day,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statiment  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  J.  Sisco 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Ctommittee: 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  to  examine  with  you  United 
States  policy  toward  Africa,  by  which  I  mean 
sub-Saharan  Africa  This  Is  an  area  In  our 
foreign  relations  to  which  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Administration  have  been 
giving  Increasing  thought.  Before  discussing 
some  of  the  more  Important  directions  in 
which  that  thought  Is  proceeding;  I  believe 
it  would  be  useful  by  way  of  preface  to  de- 
scribe in  broad  outlines  the  nature  of  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  Africa  over  the  past  fifteen 
years— the  years  that  have  resulted  spec- 
tacularly in  the  creation  of  the  more  than 
forty  new  states  that  we  know  today. 

The  general  outlines  of  American  policy 
toward  newly-independent  Africa  were  de- 
veloped in  the  early  1960'8.  There  has  been 
no  basic  change  in  them.  They  have  cen- 
tered around  certain  basic  concepts  which 
have  steadily  guided  our  approach.  They  re- 
flect today,  as  they  did  then,  a  careful  ap- 

«?i^„  ?l  ""^  ^"^"*  *«•*  long-term  Inter- 

e?t3  In  the  continent.  Briefly  our  policy  may 

be  summarized  as  follows:  ^ 

We  want  to  see  an  Africa  existing  In  neace 

w4d''i?Tt'^''""li  •'^  '^^^^'  "'  *^«^^ 
^^=.„-  *°  °'"'  "J^anta^e  that  this  ex- 

tensive part  of  the  globe  be  tranquil 

as^^^,?,.**'*,'**  ^^^"'^  '^^^'^lo"  asraDidlv 
as  possible  Its  human  and  material  resources 

w^  »r^r^  community  may  be  realized. 

We  want  to  Dartlc»-,ate  actively  m  Africa's 
economic  and  social  development  becausTlt 
is  our  interest  to  reduce  the  number  of  "have- 
no'^s"  In  this  world. 

We  want  to  see  an  Africa  free  of  great- 
power  rivalry  and  to  this  end  we  ourselves 
seek  no  military  bases  and  no  military  alH- 
ajices  on  the  continent. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  Africa  to  re- 
ceive fair  prices  for  Its  raw  materials  If  Its 
economic  potential  is  to  be  developed  with- 
out excessive  dependence  on  foreign  donors. 

We  also  desire  to  have  fair  access  to  Africa's 
raw  materials  as  well  as  to  Its  markets. 

In  keeping  with  these  policy  objectives  the 
United  States  has  consistently  supported  the 
end  of  colonlall.sm  in  Africa  and  Its  replace- 
ment   by    Independent   sovereignties    under 


majority  rule.  We  accepted  fully  the  principle 
of  self-determination  for  the  peoples  of 
Africa.  We  welcomed  them  into  the  family  of 
nations  and  established  diplomatic  relations 
with  each  new  state.  Our  endorsement  of 
African  self-determination  was  Joined  to  our 
belief  that  It  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
process  of  peaceful  change  and  this.  In  fact. 
Is  the  way  In  which  virtually  all  of  the  Afri- 
can states  obtained  their  Independence.  The 
notable  exceptions  were  the  former  Portu- 
guese colonies,  the  newest-born  nations,  Mo- 
zambique, Angola  and  Oulnea-Blssau,  who 
gained  their  independence,  as  we  did, 
through  armed  struggle. 

Another  precept  of  American  policy  toward 
Africa  has  been  our  championship  of  major- 
ity rule.  The  United  States  has  always  sup- 
ported the  proposition  that  Africans  have  the 
inherent  right  to  determine  their  own  forms 
of  government  and  to  exercise  effective  polit- 
ical power  within  their  states.  We  have 
therefore  always  rejected  the  notion  of  mi- 
nority rule  such  as  that  which  exists  In 
Rhodesia  where  five  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion exercises  control  over  the  remaining 
nlnety-flve  percent  by  excluding  the  black 
majority  from  meaningful  participation  In 
the  iJoUtlcal  and  social  process.  In  the  unique 
case  of  South  Africa  we  recognize  that 
historical  circumstances  that  perpetuate 
white  majority  control  are  different  from 
those  that  exist  in  the  regime  In  the  colo- 
nial relic  called  Rhodesia.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  repeatedly  gone  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  the  apartheid  that  underlies  the 
political  structure  of  South  Africa.  We  will 
continue  In  our  opposition  to  it. 

The  newest  aspect  of  American  policy  to- 
ward Africa  has  been  a  continuing  Involve- 
ment in  the  continent's  economic,  social  and 
hiunan  development.  Africa  is  a  land  that  Is 
rich  in  mineral  wealth.  It  is  also  potentially 
one  of  the  most  important  areas  of  food 
production  In  the  world.  But  It  Is  still  woe- 
fully deficient  In  capital,  technical  and  hu- 
man resources.  Vast  areas  of  the  continent 
and  tens  of  millions  of  Its  Inhabitants  have 
yet  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  mod- 
ern ,  economy.  Africa's  leaders  realize  this. 
Through  our  AID  programs,  through  the 
Peace  Corps,  through  our  encouragement  of 
private  American  investors  to  explore  the 
economic  and  commercial  opportunities  of 
Africa  we  have  done  our  best,  within  the 
means  at  our  disposal,  to  assist  in  the  con- 
tinent's economic  and  social  growth. 

Consistent  with  Congressional  directives, 
our  development  assistance  has  In  recent 
years  focused  on  food,  nutrition,  health  and 
human  resources  programs.  We  frankly  ad- 
mit that  our  efforts  have  scarcely  made  a 
dent  In  moving  most  of  Africa  toward  sus- 
tained economic  development,  but  we  are 
continuing  to  move  toward  that  goal  through 
our  bilateral  AID  programs,  through  co- 
operation with  the  IBRD  and  through  such 
special  facilities  as  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation.  The  United  States 
Export-Import  Bank,  although  not  designed 
as  a  development  agency,  has  made  a  major 
contribution  In  helping  to  meet  the  capital 
requirements  of  Africa  through  Its  loan  and 
Investment  guarantee  programs. 

Finally,  throughout  these  past  fifteen 
years  the  United  States  has  endeavored  to 
keep  the  cold  war  out  of  Africa.  We  have, 
as  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  military  or 
territorial  ambitions  In  Africa.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  modest  communications  facility 
In  Ethiopia  (which  has  been  greatly  reduced 
In  size  and  Importance  during  the  past  few 
years)  the  United  States  has  no  military  fa- 
cilities on  the  continent  south  of  the  Sahara. 
We  want  no  bases  In  Africa.  We  seek  no  al- 
liances there.  We  believe  the  policy  of  detente 
which  we  are  endeavoring  to  pursue  every- 
where Is  as  valid  for  Africa  (possibly  more 
so)  as  It  Is  for  other  parts  of  the  world.  Africa 
does  rot  need — and  does  not  want — great- 
power  confrontations. 


Because  of  Africa's  great  size  and  remark- 
able diversity,  the  question  Is  sometimes 
asked  whether  it  Is  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  have  an  over-all,  comprehensive 
policy  toward  the  entire  continent.  Certainly, 
the  historical  record  will  show  that  the 
United  States  has  bad  such  an  over-all  pol- 
icy in  Its  support  of  African  self-determina- 
tion, of  African  majority  rule,  of  economic 
and  social  development,  and  In  Its  rejection 
of  enforced  racial  segregation.  Its  willingness 
to  apply  a  policy  of  detente  throughout  the 
continent  Is  evidence  of  American  willing- 
ness to  look  upon  Africa  and  Its  personality 
as  a  whole,  but  also  to  look  upon  It  as  an 
Involved  party  as  a  leader.  In  the  quest  for 
global  peace.  Further  evidence  that  the 
United  States  has  an  over-all  approach  to 
Africa  If  It  Is  needed.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  be 
found  In  our  constant  support  of  African 
regional  Institutions  represented  primarily 
by  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and 
especially  of  efforts  toward  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  continent,  such  as  the 
African  Development  Bank  and  the  African 
Development  Fund.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Administration  is  actively  seeking  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  United  States 
to  become  a  member  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund. 

Let  me  now  turn  In  greater  detail  to  three 
themes  which  are  of  concern  to  us.  They  are: 

1)  that  Africa  advances  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  its  peoples  and  become  a  strong 
participant    in    the   global   economic   order. 

2)  that  self-determination,  racial  justice  and 
human  rights  spread  to  all  of  Africa,  and 

3)  that  th6  continent  be  kept  free  of  great 
power  rivalry  and  that  we  maintain  only 
limited  strategic  facilities  there. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT    OF    AFRIC.\ 

In  describing  US  policy  toward  Africa  In 
these  broad  terms  I  recognize  that  precepts 
of  policy  have  often  been  difficult  to  apply  to 
particular  cases.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
Secretary  Kissinger  has  eoueht  to  break  new 
ground,  to  move  In  new  directions.  Let  me 
cite  a  specific  example.  .-., 

I  mentioned  that  the  United  States  has 
been  committed  to  a  policy  of  a.<wlsttng  Africa 
In  Its  economic  development.  Now.  among 
the  most  Important  sources  of  African  eco- 
nomic development  are  African  foreign  ex- 
change earnings.  These  are  generated  chiefly 
by  the  export  of  certain  tropical  products, 
such  as  coffee,  cocoa  and  sugar,  and  by  the 
export  of  certain  major  minerals,  such  as 
copper,  bauxite  and  Iron. ore.  Many  of  the 
African  countries  have  long  been  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  violent  fluctuations  In  the 
prices  of  their  raw  materials  on  international 
markets,  a  phenomenon  over  which  they 
have  had  little  Influence  in  the  past.  They 
are  concerned  over  the  "boom-and-bust" 
cycle  that  disrupts  their  economic  planning 
and  impoverishes  their  people.  They  feel  that 
this  Is  unjust,  unfair. 

In  recognition  of  this  African  concern  and 
that  of  other  primary  producers.  Secretary 
Kissinger  In  his  address  of  September  1  be- 
fore the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  Indicate!  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  explore  In  a  constructive  spirit  ways  In 
which  the  problems  of  the  primary  pro- 
ducers created  by  the  boom-and-bust  cycle 
for  their  exports  could  be  alleviated.  He  spe- 
cially did  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
American  adherence  to  commodity  agree- 
ments provided  they  took  Into  account  the 
legitimate  Interests  of  the  consumers  as  well 
as  those  of  the  producers.  Because  we  are  the 
most  Important  world  consumer  of  raw  mate- 
rials as  well  as  an  Important  producer  of 
many  of  them,  the  Secretary's  proposals  were 
enthusiastically  received,  not  least  by  the 
African  leaders  themselves. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  finding  specific 
solutions  to  all  of  Africa's  raw  materials 
problems,  but  the  dialogue  has  begun  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  it  will  lead  to  positive 
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results.  Indeed,  It  must,  for,  as  the  Secre- 
tary has  frequently  pointed  out,  we  live  In 
an  Interdependent  world  and.  because  of  our 
recognition  of  this  fact,  the  United  States 
has  set  as  one  of  the  fundamental  goals  of 
Its  foreign  policy  the  promotion  of  a  new 
era  of  international  cooperation  between  de- 
veloped and  developing  nations  Ut  a  workable 
International  economic  system.  Africa  fmd 
the  United  States  are  a  part  of  that  wprld. 
We  share  In  Its  problems,  and  we  believe 
they  must  be  solved  through  dlalogvye  and 
consultation  rather  than  confrontatipn. 

Permit  me  now  to  review  brlefiy  our/assist- 
ance programs  and  to  comment  q/a.  other 
aspects  of  Africa's  economic  development 
problems. 

Although  we  have  rarely  been  ,the  largest 
donor  to  any  one  African  country,  our  help 
has  not  been  Insignificant.  Prom  1946 
through  fiscal  year  1973  we  provided  over 
$5  billion  In  aid  to  these  countries.  We  have 
long  had  significant  PIr-480  progremos  In 
Africa,  both  Title  I  and  Title  II.  The  PL-480 
programs  have  played  a  very  important  role 
In  meeting  the  nutritional  requirements  of 
the  African  peoples  while  we  and  other 
nations  and  institutions  have  endeavored  to 
help  the  Africans  to  produce  and  process 
more  of  their  own  food. 

In  line  with  foresighted  Congressional 
mandates  to  aid  the  poorest  nations,  our 
FY  76  and  77  ftld  programs  register  sub- 
stantial increases.  Section  49  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1974  demonstrated  Con- 
gress' desire  that  greater  priority  be  given 
to  African  development.  The  whole  thrust  of 
the  1973  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  with  Its 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  poorer  coun- 
tries and  the  poorer  elements  of  all  develop- 
ing countries,  inevitably  means  more  inten- 
sive concentration  on  African  development 
needs.  In  FY  1976.  for  example.  It  Is  planned 
that  sub-Saharan  Africa  will  receive  $192 
million  in  development  assistance  loans  and 
grants.  $72  million  In  PL-480  Title  I  and 
Title  II.  as  well  as  continued  access  to  EXIM 
Bank  Loans  and   OPIC   Insurance  facilities. 

In  response  to  Congress'  expressed  con-  . 
cern  that  our  assistance  programs  should 
have  a  direct  impact  on  people  and  their 
daily  lives.  I  wish  especially  to  note  the 
magnitude  of  our  Self-Help  programs  In  the 
new  fiscal  year.  Operating  effectively  In  26 
African  countries.  Self-Help  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  appreciated,  if  unsung, 
elements  of  the  aid  program  In  terms  of  our 
American  image.  Over  the  past  year,  for 
example,  the  Self-Help  program  has  focused 
on  timely  and  flexible  assistance  for  over  five 
hundred  projects  chiefly  designed  to  help 
villagers  In  the  poorest  areas  of  Africa's  poor 
countries  to  help  themselves.  The  amount 
being  asked  for  this  fiscal  year  is  only  $1.5 
million. 

Peace  Corps  programs  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  are  extensive  and  effective.  Some  2,()00 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are  presently  serving 
In  26  countries.  There  are  constant  demands 
for  more  that  we  are  unable  to  meet.  In 
countries  of  particular  concern  today  to  your 
committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  t^ere  are  132 
volunteers  in  Zaire  and  six  hi  Nigeria. 
Ethiopia,  which  at  one  time  numbered  over 
160  volunteers,  is  now  down  to  forty  due  to 
unsettled  conditions  In  certain  regions  of  the 
country. 

One  of  the  greatest  economic  disasters  and 
human  tragedies  of  recent  years  was  the  great 
Sahel  drought.  The  United  States  has  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
human  and  economic  damage  caused  by  the 
drought  in  the  Sahel  region.  We  think  we 
have  done  a  good  job  there.  With  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  two  years  behind  us, 
we  are  now  exploring  ways  In  which  the 
United  States.  In  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions and  International  Institutions,  can  es- 
tSTOsh  a  regional  approach  to  the  Sahel  In 
order  not  only  to  facilitate  its  recovery  and 
reconstructlcn  but  to  forestall  the  same  ad- 


verse economic  effects  for  the  six  or  seven 
countries  of  the  Sahel  if  the  drought  should 
recur. 

In  addition  to  bilateral  aid  and  the  special 
Sahel  assistance  programs  we  strongly  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  authorize  American 
contribution  of  $25  million  this  year  to  the 
African  Development  Fund.  Participation  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Fund,  the  soft-loan 
affiliate  of  the  African  Development  Bank, 
would  be  consistent  with  our  long-term  ef- 
forts to  be  In  the  front  ranks  In  promoting 
African  economic  development.  Our  resjwnse 
In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  well  overdue. 

One  of  the  real  keys  to  sustaining  economic 
development  Is  Increased  trade  and  Invest- 
ment. Therefore,  one  of  otir  chief  goals  Is  to 
expand  American  exports  and  Investment  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  United  States  and 
sub-Saharan  Africa. 

While  American  trade  and  Investment 
south  of  the  Sahara  remains  small,  its 
share  Is  growing  absolutely  and  relative 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1974  our  trade 
with  Africa  had  grown  to  $8  billion,  includ- 
ing almost  $2  million  with  South  Africa. 
Direct  American  Investment  has  Increased 
more  than  four  times  since  1960  to  $4  billion, 
of  which  nearly  one-fourth  Is  located  In  Ni- 
geria and  another  one-fourth  In  South  Af- 
rica. Important  American  Investments  are 
also  located  In  Zaire  and  Angola. 

A  primary  concern  for  American  planners 
Is  the  growing  Importance  of  petroleum  and 
other  natural  resources  in  Africa.  The  con- 
tinent's known  resources  are  extensive,  and 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  there  exist 
vast  reserves  of  minerals  still  to  be  surveyed. 
As  world-wide  demand  for  petroleum  and 
other  resources  grows,  we  will  try  to  as- 
sure for  the  United  States  access  to  Africa's 
resources  at  acceptable  prices  and  terms.  The 
continent  Is  already  the  source  for  22.5  per- 
cent of  our  crude  oil  Imports,  and  the  United 
States  Is  already  totally  dependent  upon  Im- 
ports for  Its  chrome  and  tin.  Within  a  gen- 
eration, our  complete  dependency  will  ex- 
tend to  bauxite,  manganese  and  tungsten. 
We  will  Import  two-thirds  or  more  of  our 
copper.  Iron,  lead,  and  nickel.  Africa  Is  an 
Important  supplier  or  potential  source  of  all 
of  these  minerals.  They  are  valuaole  assets  to 
Africa;  they  are  a  major  part  of  her  patri- 
mony. It  Is  clearly  a  matter  of  our  mutual 
Interest  that  we  encourage  their  rational 
exploitation. 

SELF-DETERMINATION.  RACIAL  JUSTICE  AND 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

A  very  basic  cornerstone  of  our  policy  Is 
our  support  for  the  principle  that  self-deter- 
mination, racial  justice  and  human  rights 
prevail  In  all  of  Africa.  In  this  regard.  It 
must  be  admitted,  much  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

There  are  two  concerns  of  capital  Im- 
p>ortance  today  to  Black  Africans:  One  of 
these  Is  economic  development  which  we 
have  explored.  The  other  Is  racial  and  social 
Justice  In  southern  Africa.  This  Involves  the 
questions  of  minority  rule  In  Rhodesia,  the 
lack  of  self-determination  In  Na<nlbla  and 
the  policy  of  apartheid  and  minority  rule  In 
South  Africa.  Because  of  their  global  signif- 
icance these  challenges  summon  the  urgent 
attention  of  the  world  community.  We  be- 
lieve these  problems  can  and  must  be  solved. 
We  will  never  condone  or  acquiesce  In  racial 
policies  which  by  law  separate  men  and  deny 
them  rights  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  color 
of  their  skin. 

With  respect  to  Rhodesia  we  fully  support 
the  current  efforts  of  Rhodesia's  neighbors — 
north  and  south  of  the  Limpopo — to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  end  to  the  constitutional 
crisis.  As  you  know,  the  Ian  Smith  regime  In 
Rhodesia  unilaterally  declared  Independence 
from  Oreat  Britain  In  November  1965.  Oreat 
Britain,  committed  to  granting  Independence 
on' 7  to  a  multiracial  state  under  majority 
rule,  requested  UN  assistance  In  dealing  with 
Smith's  illegal  claim.  In  our  Judgment  an 


end  to  the  crisis  requires  agreement  on  the 
principle  of  majority  rule,  a  goal  we  support. 
None  other  Is  tenable,  none  other  can  en- 
dure. The  maintenance  by  force  of  an  Illegal 
regime  based  on  white  supremacy  Is  of  over- 
riding concern  to  every  African  government. 
Because  of  the  policies  of  the  Rhodesian 
minority  government,  the  Executive  Branch 
has  sought  and  still  seeks  the  repeal  of  the 
Byrd  Amendment.  This  overdue  step  would 
Indicate  our  sincerity  In  Implementing  the 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  trade  and 
business  dealings  with  Rhodesia  and  put  us 
where  we  belong:  on  the  side  of  our  highest 
principles  and  on  the  side  of  our  true  na- 
tional  Interests. 

In  Namibia,  the  United  States  has  long 
held  that  South  Africa  should  recognize  the 
Inherent  right  of  the  people  of  that  territory 
to  exercise  freely  and  promptly  their  right 
to  self-determination  and  independence.  The 
United  States  continues  to  support  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice's  advisory  opin- 
ion of  1972  affirming  the  General  Assembly's 
1966  decision  which  terminated  the  South 
African  mandate  over  Namibia.  The  United 
States  supports  the  United  Nations'  reso- 
lution calling  on  South  Africa  to  remove  Its 
illegal  administration  from  Namibia  and 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  world  body 
over  the  territory.  American  policy  has  been 
to  discourage  United  States  Investment  In 
Namibia,  to  remind  potential  new  investors 
that  we  will  not  protect  their  Investment 
against  claims  of  a  future  lawful  government 
in  Namibia,  to  withhold  Exlmbank  Invest- 
ment guarantees  and  other  facilities,  to  urge 
American  firms  to  Improve  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions  of  their  non-white  employees 
and  to  refuse  to  establish  official  representa- 
tion there.  . 

No  problem  Is  more  complex  than  the 
racial  Issues  In  South  Africa  Itself.  This  Ad- 
ministration's views  on  apartheid  are  well 
known.  We  have  for  many  years  made  clear 
our  strong  condemnation  of  apartheid,  a 
morally  indefensible  Institution.  Because  cf 
this  strong  view  we  have  Imposed  certain  re- 
straints on  bilateral  relations  with  South 
Africa  while  seeking  to  coixununlcate  our  de- 
sire for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  its  racial 
problems,  without  on  our  part  implying  ac- 
ceptance of  apartheid.  These  restraints  in- 
clude an  elght-jear  ban  on  US  Navy  ship 
visits  to  South  African  ports,  a  unilateral 
twelve-year  old  comprehensive  arms  em- 
bargo, limitations  on  military  contacts,  limi- 
tations of  Exlmbank  facilities  for  trade  and 
a  position  of  neither  encouraging  nor  dis- 
couraging private  Investment  in  South 
Africa.  Our  policy  of  "communication  with- 
out acceptance"  of  apartheid  Is  ajso  reflected 
through  maintenance  of  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion In  South  Africa  which  pursues  regular 
contacts  with  all  elements  of  South  Africa's 
population,  which  carries  on  an  effective  ex- 
change-of-persons  program  and  which  en- 
courages American  firms  doing  business 
there  to  adopt  enlightened  employment 
practices. 

Concerning  our  attitude  toward  the  Portu- 
guese-speaking countries  of  southern  Africa, 
we  have,  for  many  years,  supported  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  these  peoples.  We 
maintained  during  their  wars  for  Independ- 
ence an  effective  arms  embargo  against  our 
ally'  in  NATO,  Portugal.  We  view  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mozambique  with  satisfaction, 
and  we  hope  to  move  ahead  quickly  toward 
an  exchange  of  amba<^£adors.  With  regard  to 
Angola,  we  continue  to  deplore  the  fighting 
there  and  regret  that  the  liberation  move- 
ments in  that  promising  country  have  not 
been  able  to  achieve  workable  and  durable 
cooperation.  It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  we 
will  soon  see  progress  In  Angola  toward  peace 
and  stability. 

GREAT    POWER    RIVALRY    AND    U.S.    STRATEGIC 
FACILITIES   IN   AFRICA 

A  third  ccfacern  relates  to  our  effort;  to 
keep   the   African   continent    free   of   great 
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power  rivalry.  We  operate  only  limited  mili- 
tary facilitlea  there;  certainly  we  have  none 
that  even  begin  to  approach  thoie  available 
to  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

Even  before  the  period  of  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  worked  at  keeping  Africa 
from  beginning  a  cockpit  in  cold  war  rivalry. 
We  have  sought  as  a  general  rule  to  avoid 
taking  sides  in  international  disputes  or  in- 
ternal quarrels  in  Africa. 

Similarly,  our  military  assistance  to  Africa 
is  modest — about  one  {jercent  of  our  total 
military  assistance  overseas — and  ranks  well 
below  our  economic  aid  in  importance. 

Our  strategic  Interests  and  facilities  in 
Africa  are  as  I  have  said,  limited.  The  sea 
lanes  aroimd  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  are 
used  and  will  continue  to  be  used  by  both 
naval  vessels  and  Jumbo  tankers  carrying 
oil  from  the  Middle  East  to  Western  Europe 
and,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  the  U.S.  The 
Horn  of  Africa  is  important  to  us  because 
of  its  proximity  to  our  oil  Interests  In  the 
Arabian  [>enlnsula  and  to  shipping  in  and 
out  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Still  we  have  been  content  with  very 
limited  strategic  facilities  in  Africa,  chiefly 
t)ecause  we  wished  to  buttress  the  principle 
of  keeping  the  continent  free  of  great  power 
rivalry.  Our  presence  at  our  one  military 
facility  in  Black  Africa,  Kagnew  Station  In 
Ethiopia,  has  been  reduced  from  about  1.500 
military  personnel  3  years  ago  to  some  40 
technicians,  most  of  them  civilians. 

In  spite  of  the  proposed  budget  increases 
that  we  are  now  seeking  in  our  own  se- 
curity assistance  to  African  countries,  the 
African  programs  still  remain  quite  small, 
as  I  have  said,  at  about  one  p>er  cent  of  our 
total  security  assistance  program  In  FT 
1976. 

Time  has  not  permitted  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  dwell  upon  our  bilateral  relations  with 
Africa's  four  dozen  soverign  states.  I  have 
been  able  only  to  sketch  for  you  in  general 
terms  the  concepts  and  principles  upon 
which  we  try  to  base  the  conduct  of  our 
day-to-day  relations  with  these  nations. 
Among  them  we  count  mostly  friends. 

But  I  will  not  suggest,  sir,  that  we  allow 
ourselves  the  liixury  of  sitting  back  even 
for  a  moment  and  telling  ourselves  that  our 
policy  has  been — or  U  now — the  right  and 
only  one.  We  are  conscious,  I  assure  you, 
of  the  need  to  examine  and  to  re-examine 
our  policy.  We  know  only  too  well  that 
foreign  policies  can  never  be  made  that  are 
equally  applicable  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  This  is  especially  true  when  applied 
to  the  vibrant,  dynamic,  kaleidoscopic  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  ^  We  welcome  critiques  of 
our  policy — ^from'  our  fellow- Americans  as 
well  as  from  our  friends  in  Africa. 

As  our  policies  and  their  applications 
evolve  you  may  be  sure  of  one  constant  in 
them:  in  a  democratic  and  open  society 
such  as  ours  our  policy  will  always  be  based, 
first  and  foremost,  on  solid  considerations  of 
our  own  national  interests.  But  they  will 
also  be  based  upon  our  pragmatic  apprecia- 
tion of  their  pertinence  to  the  nations  and 
peoples  to  whom  we  must  relate.  Without 
denying  that  there  is  room  for  Improvement 
I  sugg^st,  B4r.  Chairman,  that  our  current 
relations  with  Africa  are  being  conducted 
today  on  those  bases. 


WHX.  AMERICA  REMAIN  COMMIT- 
TED TO  THE  PAST  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA? 

Mr.  CLArk.  Mr.  President,  the  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia — following  100 
years  of  Western  military  intervention 
in  the  area— are  now  in  the  process  of 
shaping  their  politiQal  future.  It  will  nec- 
essarily be  a  lengthy  process — and  one 
which  the  United  States,  through  its  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  the  course  of 
events— can  help  to  shape. 


Jeffrey  Race,  a  fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  Current  World  Affairs,  wrote  a  guest 
editorial  for  the  Washington  Star  on 
November  9,  1975,  in  which  he  outlined 
the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  U.S.  reaction. 

Unfortunately,  as  he  notes,  our  actions 
so  far  have  not  been  what  one  would 
expect  from  the  world's  great  democracy. 
He  states  it  well: 

It  is  urgent  for  the  U.S.  and  the  world, 
that  America  find  some  other  way  of  relat- 
ing to  history  than  being  bludgeoned  into 
submitting  to  it  at  great  cost  in  human  life. 
Fcv  Southeast  Asia,  this  would  mean  ac- 
cepting the  finality  of  what  has  happened 
in  Vietnam  and  Improving  relations  with 
that  country,  as  deOaulle  did  with  Algeria; 
and  it  would  mean  recognizing  and  encour- 
aging democratic  trends  in  Thailand,  not 
obstructing    them. 

Mr.  Race  has  spent  much  of  the  last 
decade  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  he  has 
frequently  written  on  the  political  and 
economic  development  of  that  area.  His 
editorial  in  the  Star  is  thought  provoking 
and  reflects  a  deep  insight  into  the  af- 
fairs of  Southeast  Asia.  I  recommend  it 
to  our  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Will  America  Remain  Committed  to  the 

Past  in  Southeast  Asia? 

(By  Jeffrey  Race) 

The  political  gyrations  now  occurring  in 
Southeast  Asia  signify  not  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  War  but  the  Impending  final  settle- 
ment resulting  from  the  liquidation  of  more 
than  a  century  of  Western  military  inter- 
vention on  the  Southeast  Asian  mainland. 
Will  the  United  States  cooperate  in  the 
changes  now  taking  place?  Continuing  pres- 
ent attitudes  of  hurt  pride  and  passive  oppo- 
sition to  the  inevitable  is  certainly  conceiv- 
able, perhaps  likely,  but  it  will  have  costs, 
and  we  should  be  clear  what  they  are. 

The  history  of  the  last  thousand  year.3  in 
peninsular  Southeast  Asia  has  been  one  of 
marches  and  countermarches  among  the  con- 
tending empires  and  petty  principalities. 
Only  Vietnam  was  an  Important  power 
throughout,  and  at  this  point,  long-range 
processes  of  consolidation  have  left  but 
two — Vietnam  and  Thailand — facing  esjch 
other  in  the  struggle  for  regional  dominance. 

Massive,  and  related,  changes  have  taken 
place  in  both  countries,  on  which  the  U.S. 
has  tripped  and  stumbled.  The.se  changes  are 
the  same  ones  which  began  to  rock  the  West 
three  centuries  ago,  which  crushed  or  deci- 
sively altered  the  most  powerful  European 
kingdoms  of  the  day,  and  out  of  which  Amer- 
ica's own  revolution  grew.  Our  traditions  dic- 
tated that  we  should  honor,  not  resist,  these 
same  changes  in  Asia;  only  American  pride 
permitted  our  leaders  to  think  that  they 
could  resist  what  humbled  the  potentates  of 
earlier  eras.  But  resist  we  did — and  do. 

What  are  these  changes?  Simply  demands 
for  broader  political  participation,  resulting 
by  well-understood  processes  from  increas- 
ing urbanization,  literacy,  communications 
and  wealth.  Shortsighted  French  attempts  to 
surpass  such  demands  succeeded  only  in 
bringing  the  Communists  to  dominance  in 
Vietnamese  politics,  and  French  leaders  were 
humbled  in  1954  like  the  Bourbons  in  1789. 
Americans  rushed  in  with  their  own  attempt 
to  halt  the  course  of  history.  They  succeeded 
in  radicalizing  the  opposition  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  also  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and 
they  too  have  been  predictably  humbled  for 
their  fall  lire  to  understand  and  adjust  to  the 
fiow  of  events.  * 

IronlcaUy  decades  back  American  patri- 


ots engraved  an  epitaph  for  the  British  sol- 
diers killed  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Near  the  bridge  by  which  was  fired  "the 
shot  heard  round  the  world,"  this  monu- 
ment now  reads:  "They  came  three  thou- 
sand miles  to  keep  the  past  upon  its 
throne."  In  the  last  two  centuries,  have 
Americans  learned  only  to  treble  the  dis- 
tance they  will  go  on  the  same  fool's  er- 
rand? 

If  our  experience  in  Vietnam  suggests  a 
melancholy  answer  to  that  question,  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  Thailand  is  even 
more  disquieting.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  Thai  have  overthrown  the 
American-supported  milit^Tr  dictatorship, 
promulgated  a  new  constjftution,  and  per- 
mitted new  groups  to  pftrtlcipate  In  poli- 
tics. \ 

Has  this  trend  towtnd  democracy,  al- 
most unique  in  Asia,  beem  welcomed  by  the 
U.S.,  as  a  vindication  of  thfe  ideals  for  which 
we  fought  the  Vietnam  War?  Sadly,  the 
reverse  Is  true.  U.S.  leaders  have  yet  to  offer 
a  single  word  of  encouragement  for  the 
progressive  trends  in  Thailand.  This  is  of 
course  perceived  in  Bangkok  exactly  as  it 
has  been  Intended,  as  a  signal  of  official 
American  displeasure.  Behind-the-scenes 
American  dealings  with  the  Thai  military 
over  the  Vietnamese  planes  flown  to  Thai- 
land and  over  the  Marine  landings  during 
the  Mayaguez  rescue  have  been  two  other 
ominous  signals  of  Washington's  preferences 
for  dealing  with  the  generals. 

It  is  urgent  for  the  U.S.  and  the  world, 
that  America  find  some  other  way  of  relat- 
ing to  history  than  being  bludgeoned  into 
submitting  to  it  at  great  cost  in  human  life. 
For  Southeast  Asia,  this  would  mean  ac- 
cepting the  finality  of  what  has  happened 
in  Vietnam  and  improving  relations  with 
that  country,  as  de  Oaulle  did  with  Alge- 
ria; and  it  would  mean  recognizing  and  en- 
couraging democratic  trendy  in  Thailand, 
not  obstructing  them. 

There  is  not  much  time  to  act  on  this 
perception.  Thai  leaders  are  under  pressure 
from  their  domestic  constituency  as  a  re- 
sult both  of  events  In  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  and  of  the  suspicion  engender- 
ed by  decades  of  American  support  to  Thai 
dictators. 

The  Vietnamese  are  similarly  at  a  cross- 
roads. A  pragmatic  and  methodical  people, 
they  have  evaluated  the  options  open  to 
them  and  have  extended  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  both  Thailand  and  the  United 
States.  What  will  be  our  response?  Once 
the  bureaucratic  coalitions  in  diverse  capi- 
tals mobilize  around  some  particular  policies, 
a  mutually  reinforcing  chain  of  events  will 
ensue.  The  system  will  acquire  a  rigidity 
much  like  it  had  in  the  late  1960s — and 
which  it  took  so  much  human  sacrifice  to 
turn  around. 

Washington's  decisions  will  largely  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  strain  henceforth  ob- 
taining on  the  peninsula.  If  Washington 
sympathetically  accepts  what  has  happened, 
strain  will  be  reduced,  and  America  can  par- 
ticipate as  a  helpful  partner  in  shaping  the 
political  lineup  emerging  from  the  liquida- 
tion of  Western  tnterventlon  on  the  penin- 
sula. Russia.  China,  Japan,  the  members  of 
ASEAN,  and  certainly  Vietnam,  would  wel- 
come this  outcome.  But  if  Washington  con- 
tinues to  be  cold  and  hostile  toward  Vietnam, 
aggravating  suspicions  that  it  will  go  on 
using  local  clients  to  frustrate  inevitable 
political  change,  then  a  higher  degree  of 
strain  will  ensue.  Thai  leaders  will  have  to 
exaggerate  their  distance  from  the  U.S.  and 
the  West,  opportunities  for  constructive  co- 
operation will' slip  away,  and  America's  role 
will  sooner  or  later  be  reduced  even  more 
drastically. 

American  leaders  will  have  difficulty  ac- 
cepting this  fact  if  present  emotional  at- 
titudes continue.  Emotionalism  is  apparent, 
for   example.   In   the   statement   sometimes 
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beard  at  high  leve'is  in  the  U.S.  government 
regarding  the  Thai  "Well,  if  they  don't  want 
us,  we'll  just  get  out."  Such  a  statement 
could  have  profound  consequences  in '  the 
present  situation  where  each  actor  is  hom- 
ing on  the  perceptions  of  others. 

A  second  statement  frequently  heard 
about  US.  relations  with  Thailand  and  Viet- 
nam is:  "They  need  us  more  than  we  need 
them;  let  them  come  to  us."  Saying  this  no 
doubt  helps  our  sense  of  power  and  feeling 
of  self-importance.  The  question  remains 
whether  this  is  the  proper  way  to, conduct 
the  affairs  of  a  great  nation.  I  suggest  that 
It  is  not,  because  it  overlooks  the  most  fun- 
damental fact  of  international  relations, 
which  is  that  the  powerful,  only  remain  so 
by  forming  relationships  with  the  less  pow- 
erful. 

Another  issue  is  leadership,  we  frequent- 
ly hear  in  Washington  these  days,  "There's 
no  point  in  pursuing  Improved  relations 
(with  Thailand  or  Vietnam)  Ijecause  X  will 
never  accept  it,"  where  X  may  be  Thai  or 
Vietnamese  leaders,  the  speaker's  own  boss, 
the  Congress,,  or  the  man  in  Muncle.  The 
statement  is  usually  offered  as  an  Irrefutable 
Justification  for  doing  nothing.  Doing  noth- 
ing is  of  course  a  policy,  but  doing  nothing 
about  our  relations  with  Thailand  and  Viet- 
nam is  going  to  have  serious  consequences^ 
for  our  interests. 

The  meshing  of  complex  processes,  against 
apathy  and  opposition,  is  the  function  of 
leadership.  Constituencies  can  be  created, 
positions  can  be  prepared.  The  point  is  that 
strong  leadership  will  produce  one  outcome 
in  Southeast  Asia;  our  present  stance  of  ag- 
gressive foUowershlp  will  produce  another. 


tribute  to  the  continuing  incidence  of 
error  in  the  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

So  there  is  a  food  stamp  reform  bill 
which  would  institute  a  $100  standard 
deduction,  would  apply  it  to  gross  income, 
and  would  establish  an  eligibility  formula 
that  could  be  computed  with  the  great- 
est administrative  ease.  Unfortunately, 
S.  2451  would  do  none  of  that.  I  again 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  S.  1993,  the  National  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act,  and  to  S.  2537,  the 
Second  National  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Act.  I  do  so  with  the  ever  morfe  confident 
expectation  that  those  two  bills  will,  in 
tandem,  be  the  vehicle  for  thorough  and 
humane  food  stamp  reform. 


FOOD  STAMP  REFORM  MEASURES 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  much 
as  I  dislike  to  do  so.  it  seems  I  must  again 
correct  and  clarify  the  observations  of 
one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues  con- 
cerning the  various  food  stamp  reform 
measures  which  have  been  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  Last 
Monday,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  an- 
nounced his  support  for  S.  2451,  the  Dole- 
McGovern  food  stamp  bill.  From  the 
details  of  his  remarks,  I  fear  he  may 
have  done  so  under  the  mistaken  belief 
that  S.  2451: 

First,  has  a  $100  standard  deduction. 
That  is  a  feature  of  S.  2537.  the  admin- 
istration's food  stamp  bill,  which  I  joined 
Senator  Talmadge  in  introducing  on  Oc- 
tober 21.  The  bill  which  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  is  cosponsoring 
has  a  standard  monthly  deduction  of 
$125. 

Second,  would  apply  such  a  standard 
deduction  to  gross  income.  That,  too,  is 
a  feature  of  the  administration's  bill.  The 
bill  which  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  cosponsoring  would  apply  the  $125 
standard  deduction  to  net  income. 

Third,  would  be  administratively  sim- 
ple. The  administration  bill,  insofar  as 
it  follows  the  legislation  which  Congress- 
>,  man  Bob  Michel  and  I  introduced  on  this 
subject,  offers .  greater  administrative 
simplicity  by  computing  eligibility  on 
gross  income,  not  net  income.  The  Dole- 
McGovern  measure,  on  the  other  hand, 
retains  the  necessity  of  computing  and 
deducting  taxes.  Social  Security  con- 
tributions, other  mandatory  deductions 
such  as  union  dues  and  retirement  pay- 
ments, disaster  and  casualty  losses,  stu- 
dent loans  and  scholarships,  and  inkind 
shelter  payments,  all  of  which  will  con- 


MAINE  INAUGURATES  NEW 
HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  ground 
was  broken  on  Wednesday.  November  12, 
is  South  Paris.  Maine,  for  the  first  units 
of  housing  to  be  built  in  the  country 
under  the  hew  section  8  program  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974. 

The  apartment  complex,  which  will 
housel  a  number  of  elderly  persons  from 
the  South  Paris  area,  is  a  first  step  to- 
ward the  implementation  of  the  new 
program  and  signifies  the  determination 
of  State  and  local  officials  to  improve  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  by  providing  decent 
housing. 

At  the  same  time,  howevw.  the  project 
illustrates  some  of  the  problems  which 
housing"  officials  have  been  encountering. 
James  E.  Mitchell,  director  of  the  Maine 
State  Housing  Authority,  has  said  the 
program  is  complicated  to  administer 
and  that  if  it  is  not  changed,  "it  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  biggest  governmental 
busts  of  all  time."  Unless  major  admin- 
istrative and  financial  alterations  in  the 
program  are  made,  he  fears  that  neither 
the  housing  authority  nor  the  Federal 
Grovernment  will  be  able  to  extend  this 
same  type  of  assistance  to  the  approxi- 
mately 15,000  other  elderly  people  in 
Maine  who  are  in  similar  need  of  apart- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  enacted  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  to  improve  the  kind  of  housing  avail- 
able to  citizens  across  the  country  and 
to  correct  some  of  the  inequities  and  fail- 
ures in  previous  Government  programs. 
The  housing  industry  cannot  afford  fur- 
ther catastrophe  and  needs  the  stimulus 
which  section  8  was  intended  to  provide. 

An  article  appeared  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  discussing  the  new  housing 
units  in  South  Paris  and  the  section  8 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Housing  Program  Advances 
(By  Charles  A.  Krause) 

South  Paris,  Maine. — The  Government's 
new  $17  billion  subsidized  housing  program, 
which  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Carla  A.  Hills  calls  "Just  a  baby." 
took  its  first  step  out  of  the  bureaucratic 
cradle  in  this  small  New  England  town. 

Town  Manager  Paul  Brown  stuck  shovel 


into  the  dew  laden  Maine  earth  Wednesday 
morning,  breaking  ground  for  the  first  new 
apartment  complex  to  be  built  under  the 
program,  which  is  outlined  in  Section  8  of 
the  1974  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act. 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D-Malne)  and 
Rep.  William  S.  Cohen  (R;-Malne)  sent  con- 
gratulatory telegrams  but  said  they  couldn't 
attend  the  ceremony  because  of  business 
in  Washington.  Hills  was  in  San  Francisco  to 
give  a  speech.  But  the  20  or  so  people  who 
attended  the  ceremony,  most  of  them  South 
Parisians,  didn't  seem  to  miss  the  VIPs. 

Brown  said  he  was  delighted  with  the  new 
lO-unit,  $275,000  project  because  it  would 
provide  housing  for  some  of  the  town's  500 
elderly  citizens  and  because  its  owner  would 
pay  regular  town  property  taxes. 

But  the  shovelful  of  dirt  he  turn|>d  this 
morning  had  meaning  far  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  little  South  Paris,  which  is  next 
door  to  Norway  and  down  the  road  apiece 
from  Mexico  and  Peru  in  south  central 
Maine. 

Many  housing  experts  have  predicted  that 
Section  8  -will  never  achieve  its  ambitious 
goals,  especially  in  the  area  of  new  sub- 
sidized housing  construction,  because,  they 
say,  the  program  is  poorly  conceived,  Com- 
plicated, and  mired  in  HUD  bureaucracy. 

Secretary  Hills,  who  has  enthusiastically 
backed  the  program,  conceded  in  con- 
gressional testimony  last  week  that  the  new 
construction  phase  of  Section  8  had  run 
into  serious  problems  and  that  it  was  un-  ■ 
likely  that  HUD  would  meet  its  target  of 
240,000  new  housing  units  this  year. 

But  the  apl^tment  developer.  Roljert  P. 
Bahre,  and  the  Marine  State  Housing  Au- 
thority have  proved  that  Section  8  can  l>e 
activated  under  certain  circumstances  and 
that  other  communities  across  the  country 
may  also  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Section  8  is  a  radical  departure  from  past 
federal  housing  programs  because  HUD  no 
longer  subsidizes  mortgages  as  it  did  under 
the  now-shelved  1968  housing  subsidy  pro- 
gram. Instead,  HUD  guarantees  state  and 
local  housing  agencies  as  well  as  private  de- 
velopers that  the  federal  government  will 
provide  rent  subsidies  for  new  and  existing 
apartment  units  for  20  to  40  years. 

With  these  guarantees  as  collateral,  the 
housing  agency  and  private  developers  are 
theoretically  supposed  to  be  able  to  borrow 
money  to  build  the  new  housing. 

The  problem,  as  Hills  outlined  last  week. 
Is  that  the  bond  market ''has  dried  up  for 
state  housing  agencies  as  a  result  of  the 
New  York  City  financial  crisis  and  banks  are 
reluctant  to  lend  money  to  private  develop- 
ers for  rental  projects  of  any  kind. 

James  E.  Mitchell,  director  of  the  Maine 
Housing  Authority,  said  Wednesday  that  the 
only  reason  his  agency  was  able  to  finance 
the  South  Paris  project  was  because  it  had 
money  left  over  from  a  previous  bond  sale. 

The  only  way  future  Section  8  projects Jn 
Maine  or  elsewhere  in  the  country  are  going 
to  be  possible.  Mitchell  said,  if  for  HUD 
to  use  the  authority  it  has  to  guarantee 
state  housing  agency  bonds.  A  s'^okesman 
for  HUD  said  such  a  proposal  is  now  under 
consideration 

Bahre  said  his  South-  Paris  prolect  was 
economically  feasible  only  because  the  state 
provided  him  vrtth  a  long-term  mortgage 
at  an  Interest  rate  of  7.5  per  cent.  Most 
mortgages  here  cost  about  10  per  cent  If 
money  is  available  at  all.  Bahre  also  siid 
HUD  has  required  changes  in  hts  plans  that 
have  driven  up  costs. 

Despite  problems,  the  project  is  a  godsend 
to  South  Paris,  a  town  of  3.700  people,  a  9.4 
per  cent  unemployment  rate,  and  an  over-65 
population  of  almost  15  per  cent.  It  will 
provide  employment  and.  as  Joyce  Bennett, 
housing  director  of  the  local  poverty  agency, 
said,  many  of  the  town's  elderly  are  poor. 
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presently  living  In  unsafe  housing,  and  are 
In  desperate  need  of  the  Section  8  apart- 
ments. 
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TAXING  OUR  RAILROADS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  agreed  this 
morning  to  report  to  the  full  Committee 
the  Rail  Services  Act  of  1975,  an  omnibus 
bill  to  deal  further  with  the  situation  of 
the  Northeastern  railroads  and  to  make 
certain  regulatory  reforms  which  will 
assist  all  railroads  in  the  coimtry  to 
achieve  greater  economic  stability. 

The  bill  includes  a  section  designed 
to  alleviate  so-called  discrimination 
against  railroads  by  requiring  that  no 
State  or  taxing  district  may  assess  and 
tax  transportation  property  at  a  higher 
ratio  to  its  true  market  value  than  other 
industrial  and  commercial  property 
within  the  taxing  district. 

While  discriminatory  State  taxation  of 
railroad  property  in  particular  was  a 
serious  problem  for  a  number  of  years, 
recent  efforts  by  the  States  to  reform 
their  taxing  systems  in  response  to  court 
decisions  have  resulted  in  a  significant 
reduction  in  discriminatory  tax  assess- 
ments against  railroads.  In  Tennessee, 
for  example,  a  constitutional  amendment 
was  adopted  by  a  voter  margin  of  4  to 
1    in    1972,    establishing    a    system    of 
classification  of  property  according  to 
use.  This  system  was  adopted  to  insure 
uniformity  of  assessment  in  counties  in 
the  State  and  to  establish  stability  so 
that  property  owners  and  local  govern- 
ments could  reUably  forecast  tax  lia- 
bility. Under  Tennessee's  constitutional 
amendment,  public   utility  property  is 
assessed  at  55   percent  of  its  market 
value;  industrial  and  commercial  prop- 
erty at  40  percent;  and  residential  and 
farm  property  at  25  percent.  Transpor- 
tation property,  like  that  of  other  in- 
dustries regulated  by  the  State's  Public 
Service  Commission,  is   placed   in   the 
public  utility  class. 

If  enacted  as  originally  proposed,  sec- 
tion 208  of  the  Rail  Services  Act  of  1975, 
would  negate  the  system  of  property 
taxation  which  the  voters  of  Tennessee 
have  overwhelmingly  adopted  and  pro- 
vide a  windfall  for  raUroads  operating 
in  the  State,  which  are  among  the  most 
profitable  in  the  Nation.  The  State  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  has  estimated 
that  enactment  of  section  208  would  re- 
sult in  a  40-percent  decrease  in  taxes 
paid  by  transportation  carriers  to  local 
units  of  government  within  the  State 
and  an  average  6-percent  increase  in 
tax  rates  of  all  other  taxpayers  to  make 
up  for  this  revenue  loss. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  grave 
impact  which  enactment  of  section  208 
of  the  bill  would  have  upon  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  section  208  which  exempts  from  the 
section  those  States  whose  constitutions 
now  provide  for  the  classification  of 
property  according  to  use  for  tax  pur- 
poses. I  am  very  pleased  that  the  sub- 
committee agreed  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment and  forward  it  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  as  a  part  of  the  bill. 
In  my  opinion,  a  congressional  de- 


termination that  Tennessee's  property 
tax  system  constitutes  an  imreasonable 
discrimination  against,  and  an  imdue 
burden  on,  interstate  commerce  is  un- 
justified. A  substantial  body  of  legal 
precedent  exists  affirming  the  right  of 
the  states  to  classify  property  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation,  so  long  as  those 
classifications  are  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Tennessee  has  specifically  de- 
termined that  the  Tennessee  system  as 
it  applies  to  railroads  is  neither  "palpably 
arbitrary"  nor  "invidiously  discrimina- 
tory," and  this  decision  has  been  affirmed 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Moreover, 
the  profitability  of  railroads  which  are 
subject  to  Tennessee's  property  tax  of- 
fers no  support  for  arguments  that  in- 
terstate commerce  has  been  unduly  bur- 
dened by  that  tax  system. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  will  retain  my  amendment  to 
section  208  when  it  acts  on  the  Rail  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1975,  in  the  days  ahead,  for  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
congressional  preemption  of  State  con- 
stitutional systems  of  property  taxation 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  economic 
relief  to  successful  railroads  at  the  ex- 
pense of  homeowners,  farmers,  and  other 
taxpayers. 


in  the  success  so  far  of  Hamilton's  verv 
fine  effort.  * 

The  dramatic  success  of  Hamilton's 
drive  last  year,  and  the  extraordinary 
goal  set  for  this  winter,  reflect  well  on 
the  citizens  of  Hamilton  and  their  com- 
bined desire  to  tackle  a  problem  that 
points  right  at  the  heart  of  their  com- 
munity. I  applaud  those  efforts  and  know 
they  will  be  an  example  of  energy  con- 
servation for  the  entire  Nation  to  follow 


ENERGY-SAVING— HAMILTON, 
OHIO 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  it  has  often 
been  noted  that  the  public  is  skeptical 
about  the  reliability  of  reports  concern- 
ing energy  shortages.  We  in  Ohio  and  13 
other  States,  however,  have  gained  in- 
creased awareness  of  this  problem  be- 
cause of  the  impending  threat  of  severe 
natural  gas  shortages — a  situation  the 
Senate  addressed  in  passage  of  S.  2310 
recently. 

Among  the  cities  in  my  State  that  have 
taken  the  lead  in  bringing  the  crisis  to 
their  citizens'  attention  is  Hamilton,  an 
outstanding  community  of  about  68.000 
population  located  in  Butler  County.  The 
city  fathers  of  Hamilton  last  year  vowed 
that  they  would  educate  the  public  and 
promote  voluntary  conservation— there- 
by protecting  gas  for  industry,  saving 
jobs,  and  dramatically  increasing  public 
awareness  of  the  need  to  reduce  natural 
gas  use. 

Their  all-out  effort,  harnessing  the 
best  efforts  of  labor,  industry  and  citizens 
from  many  walks  of  life,  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  15  percent  in  the  demand 
for  natural  gas.  This  winter,  facing  even 
sharper  curtailments  by  its  suppliers, 
the  city's  department  of  public  utilities, 
has  mounted  a  drive  to  reduce  consmnp- 
tion  another  20  percent.  Today  marks 
the  kick-off  of  this  ambitious  effort  at  gas 
conservation  in  Hamilton,  and  leaders 
there,  including  Mayor  Frank  Witt  and 
Acting  City  Manager  Jack  Kirsch,  re- 
cently informed  me  of  the  details  of  the 
city's  "Cool  It"  conservation  drive,  which 
stresses  keeping  thermostats  lower. 

That  same  goal  has  been  so  effectively 
pursued  here  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  who  has  made  energy 
conservation  a  by-word  for  all  Senators 
I  know  that  he  will  share  my  interest 


GUILLERMO  MARTINEZ  MARQUEZ 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President  at  the 
31st  annual  convention  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  in  Sao  Paulo 
Brazil,  last  month,  a  special  award  was 
presented  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished journalists  of  our  time.  For  dec- 
ades, the  name  of  Guillermo  Martinez 
Marquez  has  been  synonymous  through- 
out Latin  America  with  reportorial  ex- 
cellence and  journalistic  intergrity.  Now 
an  exile  from  the  Communist  regime  in 
his  beloved  Cuba,  he  has  for  the  last  15 
years  made  his  home  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Dr.  Martinez  has  often  been  described 
as  a  journalist's  journalist.  He  founded 
a  magazine  in  his  native  Cuba  at  the  age 
of  15,  4  years  later  joined  the  staff  of  a 
major  newspaper,  and  eventually  rose  to 
become  editor  of  El  Pais,  one  of  Havana's 
foremost  papers.  Now  past  his  75th  birth- 
day and  still  an  active  reporter,  he  can 
take  pride  in  a  career  that  already  spans 
55  years. 

Martinez  Marquez  is  known  through- 
out Latin  America  for  his  perceptive 
views  on  world  events  and  particularly 
for  his  life-long  defense  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  especially  in  the  period  im- 
mediately following  Castro's  seizure  of 
power  in  1959.  With  remarkable  courage, 
he  directly  attacked  Castro  on  television 
in  May  of  that  year.  A  few  months  there- 
after, rather  than  submit  the  Com- 
munist regime's  censorship,  he  resigned 
from  the  newspaper  which  he  had  pub- 
lished for  18  years.  At  a  testimonial  din- 
ner it  was  later  said  of  him: 

If  Martinez  Marquez  had  caved  In,  we 
would  not  be  here  today  proudly  honoring 
him;  but  then.  If  he  had  not  acted  as  he 
did.   he   would    not   be   Martinez   Marquez. 

Few  journalists  have  been  as  honored 
or  as  influential  as  Dr.  Martinez.  His 
articles  have  appeared  in  almost  100 
publications  across  North  and  South 
America ;  and  his  views  have  been  heard 
in  all  Latin  American  countries,  through 
either  newspapers  or  his  TV  and  radio 
commentaries.  Instrumental  in  the 
founding  of  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association,  he  is  a  past  president  of  that 
organization. 

Since  arriving  in  this  country  at  the 
age  of  60.  he  has  not  slowed  his  pace  nor 
lessened  his  commitment  to  the  liberty 
of  his  homeland.  His  column.  "Our 
America,"  has  appeared  in  over  20  news- 
papers for  the  last  12  years;  and  he  also 
serves  as  U.S.  correspondent  for  an  im- 
portant Argentine  daily.  In  these  and 
other  forums,  he  still  wages  his  campaign 
In  defense  of  freedom.  He  says  of  him- 
self: 

I  was  born  in  Cuba  when  Cuba  was  free, 
and  I  now  travel  through  friendly  countries 
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fighting  for  the  rights  that  were  taken  from 
me.  I  state  and  restate  that  I  am  a  conserva- 
tive— dedicated  to  conserving  the  freedoms  I 
once  enjoyed  In  the  land  of  my  birth. 

Although  most  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere would  have  been  honored  to  wel- 
come him  when  he  left  Cuba,  Martinez 
Marquez  chose  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  be- 
came a  legal  resident  of  our  country.  In 
an  article  published  in  1968,  he  ex- 
plained: 

I  love  and  admire  the  United  States,  not 
only  because  this  country  has  given  me  the 
rights  I  lost  in  my  country,  but  because  It 
has  been  the  refuge  for  the  emigrants  from 
the  tyrannies  In  the  world. 

In  welcoming  to  our  shores  exiles  like 
Dr.  Martinez,  we  enrich  our  own  heritage 
of  liberty  and  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the 
rights  of  man.  I  salute  Dr.  Martinez  for 
his  continuing  contributions  to  inter- 
American  culture,  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  to  a  cause  which  must  eventu- 
ally triumph,  even  if  some  momentarily 
forsake  it  in  the  name  of  detente:  Cuba 
Libre! 


BUSINESS  AND  FREEDOM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Adm. 
H.  G.  Rickover,  U.S.  Navy,  is  well  known 
to  the  country  as  "the  father  of  the 
nuclear  Navy."  He  is  also  recognized  as 
a  thoughtful  critic  of  naval  adminis- 
tration, the  energy  crisis,  science  and 
technology,  and  American  education. 

Recently.  Admiral  Rickover  spoke  to 
the  Economic  Club  of  Indianapolis  on 
another  subject  of  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icans— the  condition  of  business  and  free 
enterprise  today.  In  his  remarks,  the  Ad- 
miral once  again  demonstrates  his  ex- 
ceptional ability  to  identify  critical  na- 
tional problems  and  to  place  them  in  a 
historical  perspective.  He  is  a  forceful 
and  convincing  advocate  of  the  capi- 
talist system  which  he  views  as  essential 
to  the  survival  of  our  free  society.  But 
he  warns  that  illegal  and  unethical 
business  conduct  threatens  the  survival 
of  capitalism  and  of  our  individual 
freedoms. 

Admiral  Rickover  offers  some  useful 
ideas  on  steps  businessmen  should  take 
to  help  preserve  our  capitalist  system. 
He  also  issues  a  provocative  challenge  to 
businessmen  to  change  their  way  of 
thinking,  which  has  tended  to  place  the 
unrestrained  pursuit  of  profit  above 
other  values. 

I  commend  this  timely  speech  to  our 
colleagues  and  to  all  Americans  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  freedom  and 
capitalism  in  this  country.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  speech  "Business  and  Freedom." 
delivered  on  November  7,  1975.  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Business   and   Freedom 

(By  Admiral  H.  G.  Rickover,  U.S.  Navy) 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  I  have  spoken 
and  written  about  such  Issues  as  education, 
freedom,  science,  engineering,  and  technol- 
ogy— all  of  concern  to  many  Americans. 

But  since  this  audience  Is  especially  In- 
terested    In     business     and     economics,     I 


thought  I  would  share  with  you  some  of  my 
thoughts  on  these,  based  on  my  experience 
In  dealing  with  many  segments  of  American 
Industry  for  more  than  35  years.  Part  of  my 
work  has  Involved  the  procurement  from  pri- 
vate business  organizations  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  machinery,  electrical  equip- 
ment, and  nuclear  components  for  ship 
propulsion  and  for  civilian  power  plants. 

This  experience,  combined  with  a  lifelong 
Interest  In  government,  philosophy,  and  his- 
tory have  given  me  a  unique  vantage  point 
to  observe  many  aspects  of  business  con- 
duct. 

I  feel  especially  indebted  to  our  country 
for  the  opportunities  it  has  given  me — ed- 
ucation, a  profession,  observing  other  cul- 
tures, and  a  variety  of  experiences.  In  every 
respect  America  has  been  good  to  me. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  however,  that  the 
opportunities  we  have  had  in  the  past  may 
not  exist  In  the  future.  As  a  nation,  we  are 
burdened  by  internal  problems  unparalleled 
since  the  Civil  War:  the  energy  crisis,  the 
threat  to  the  environment,  the  problems  of 
the  cities,  the  abuse  of  and  consequent  loss 
of  respect  for  traditional  Institutions  and 
values. 

Compounding  these  problems  and  exacer- 
bating them  is  a  condition  of  increasing 
moral  decay  which  seems  to  be  spreading 
'throughout  our  society.  This  exists  In  many 
areas,  but  I  will  focus  on  business,  and  the 
state  of  business  ethics. 

Although  I  shall  be  critical  of  certain  busi- 
ness practices,  I  am  not  hostile  to  business, 
to  free  enterprise,  or  to  capitalism.  I  believe 
In  the  capitalist  system.  No  other  system 
offers  as  much  opportunity  for  individual 
freedom.  I  criticize  only  because  I  do  not 
want  to  see  this  system  destroyed. 

Business  Is  an  essential  part  of  society. 
Throughout  history,  societies  have  recog- 
nized Its  Importance  and  have  established 
standards  for  Its  conduct.  The  code  of  Ham- 
murabi 4000  years  ago  governed  contracts, 
loans,  debts,  deposits,  and  other  areas  of 
commerce  in  ancient  Babylon.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment forbade  stealing — one  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments— also  bribery,  short  measure, 
false  dealing,  lying,  fraud.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Church  prohibited  usury.  Prom 
the  Protestant  Reformation  emerged  the  Idea 
of  business  as  a  Godly  calling  In  which  the 
businessman  conducted  his  affairs  as  a  public 
service,  of  benefit  to  himself  and  to  his 
neighbors.  Prom  the  earliest  days  of  recorded 
history  man  has  struggled  to  reconcile  the 
pursuit  of  profit  with  honest  dealing  and  use- 
ful service,  to  balance  self-Interest  with  the 
common  good. 

Because  of  Industrialization  and  urbaniza- 
tion, the  effect  of  business  on  society  is  now 
greater  than  It  ever  was.  A  half. century  ago 
Calvin  Coolldge  said :  "The  business  of  Amer- 
ica Is  business."  Its  Influence  Is  no  less  per- 
vasive today.  Our  society  honors  those  who 
excel  In  business.  Labor  leaders,  doctors,  law- 
yers, accountants,  engineers  emulate  them. 
Business  leaders,  as  much  as  anyone,  set  the 
moral  tone  of  society. 

Yet  the  Image  business  leaders  convey  has 
not  always  been  flattering.  In  1912.  Charles 
Prancls  Adams.  Jr.,  descendant  of  two  Presi- 
dents, said  of  bu-slness  In  the  United  States: 
"I  have  known,  and  known  tolerably  well, 
a  good  many  'successful'  men — 'big'  finan- 
cially— men  famous  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury; and  a  less  Interesting  crowd  I  do  not 
care  to  encounter.  .  .  A  set  of  mere  money 
getters  and  traders,  they  were  essentially 
unattractive  and  uninteresting.  .  ."  This 
quotation  from  Adams  is  as  important  as 
that  from  Coolldge,  for  Adams  warns  that 
business  leaders  may  lack  the  vision  to  see 
their  obligation  to  the  society  which  nour- 
ishes them. 

What  example  are  businessmen  setting  to- 
day? Can  you  remember  a  single  week  In 
recent  months  when  the  press  was  not  filled 


with  accounts  of  business  wrongdoing?  Here 
are  a  few  recent  ones :  19  companies  convicted 
of  making  Illegal  political  contributions;  the 
fertilizer  Industry  Investigated  for  prlce-flx- 
Ing  and  other  anti-trust  violations;  a  well- 
known  Ice  cream  manufacturer  Indicted  on 
charges  of  knowingly  marketing  tainted  Ice 
cream;  a  major  oil  company  making  unlawful 
payments  to  foreign  officials;  six  securities 
firms  disciplined  for  stock  manipulation; 
prominent  bankers  Indicted  for  unauthor- 
ized speculation  In  foreign  currencies;  a  lead- 
ing truck  manufacturer  found  guilty  of  con- 
spiring to  evade  taxes. 

In  the  area  of  defense  contracting  where  I 
have  first  hand  experience,  the  problems  are 
similar.  The  Justice  Department  Is  Investi- 
gating the  possibility  of  fraud  in  contract 
claims;  Congress  held  hearings  on  the  refusal 
of  one  of  America's  largest  corporations  to 
comply  with  Defense  procurement  regula- 
tions; some  contractors  have  refused  to  hon- 
or Government  contracts;  there  were  charges 
of  confilct  of  Interest  Involving  former  mili- 
tary officers  working  for  defense  contractors. 

Because  unlawful  actions  are  more  news- 
worthy than  lawful  ones,  one  might  contend 
that  news  accounts  are  not  an  accurate  meas- 
ure of  the  prevailing  moral  climate  In  Amer- 
ican business.  On  the  other  hand,  unethical, 
though  not  Illegal  conduct  often  goes  unre- 
ported. I  have  observed  such  unethical  prac- 
tices first-hand:  use  of  deceptive  accounting 
techniques,  refusal  to  honor  contracts,  at- 
tempts to  subvert  laws  and  regulations.  Such 
practices  are  commonplace;  I  doubt  they  are 
confined  to  the  defense  Industry. 

The  business  community  has  evidenced  lit- 
tle concern  about  transgressions  within  Its 
ranks.  Criticism  of  business  conduct  typically 
comes  from  outside.  Even  ethical  business- 
men appear  to  feel  no  obligation  to  speak 
out  against  less  scrupulous  colleagues.  Nor 
Is  this  silence  broken  by  so-called  experts  In 
ethics.  A  recent  survey  of  theologians  and 
professors  of  business  ethics  about  bribery 
and  political  meddling  overseas  by  American 
corporations  resulted  In  inconclusive  an- 
swers. One  professor  called  foreign  bribery  a 
"semantic"  rather  than  an  ethical  problem. 
Some  prominent  clergymen  with  close  ties  to 
business  declined  to  comment  at  all. 

But  the  public  Is  not  Indifferent.  Another 
recent  poll  reported  that  eighty-two  percent 
of  the  American  people  believe  that,  if  left 
alone,  big  corporations  will  be  greedy  and 
selfish  and  make  profits  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  Proliferation  of  consumer  interest 
groups  confirms  this  growing  public  concern. 

Too  often  business  has  reacted  to  public 
criticism  with  more  and  larger  public  rela- 
tions campaigns.  Companlec  contend  they 
have  been  misunderstood;  they  emphasize  the 
benefits  they  claim  to  be  providing  the  pub- 
lic, stockholders,  employees,  customers  and 
to  the  free  enterprise  system.  Press  releases 
and  advertisements  portray  businessmen  as 
rugged  Individualists  who  believe  In  free  mar- 
kets, price  competition,  and  concern  for  our 
society.  Unfortunately,  too  few  of  them  act  In 
accordance  with  these  high  Ideals. 

Some  argue  that  illegal  or  unethical  prac- 
tices which  do  come  to  light  are  not  typical; 
that  the  ones  who  survive  In  the  marketplace 
are  ethical;  that  those  who  faU  to  meet  min- 
imum ethical  standards  lose  out  In  our  com- 
petitive system.  This  Is  the  classic  concept  of 
the  self-regulating  economy  articulated  by 
Adam  Smith  200  years  ago.  Unfortunately,  m 
our  modern  economy,  buyers  and  sellers  are 
seldom  equal:  competition  frequently  is  not 
adequate  to  Insure  ethical  conduct. 

Many  businessmen  are,  of  course,  ethical. 
Many  firms,  particularly  small  ones,  act  In 
the  finest  tradition  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. A  typical  example  of  how  the  small  com- 
pany operates  Is  one  that  has  an  Important 
contract  for  my  program.  Its  outlook  Is  re- 
freshing. Its  owners  do  not  spend  nearly  all 
of  their  time,  as  do  the  officials  of  large  com- 
panies,  on   public   relations,   lobbying,   and 
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exerting  political  Influence.  Instead,  they  un- 
derstand Jt  is  up  to  them  to  please  the  cus- 
tomer an4  make  a  success  of  the  work.  This 
they  do  by  paying  close  attention  to  the  work 
Itself.  When  confronted  with  problems,  they 
do  not  seek  ball-outs  or  subsidies  or  use  in- 
fluence in  high  places  to  get  special  priv- 
ileges. 

I  have  found  that  small  and  medium  size 
companies  take  a  more  responsible  view  to- 
ward their  contractual  obligations  than  the 
large  ones.  One  reason  for  this  Is  that  market 
forces  generally  are  more  effective  In  restrain- 
ing their  behavior.  They  are  also  better  able 
to  perform  a  back-up  role  of  providing  new 
and  alternative  prodricts  when  larger  Arms 
fall  to  do  so.  * 

I  have  also  observed  that  larger  firms  ex- 
pect to  be  Insulated  from  risk  of  business 
failure.  When  a  small  firm  becomes  Ineffi- 
cient or  otherwise  unable  to  compete,  it 
falls.  But  many  large  companl,es  act  as  If 
the  Government  has  an  obligation  to  pro- 
tect them  from  failure.  And  within  Gov- 
ernment, there  are  policy  makers  who  are 
loathe  to  allow  large,  firms  to  fall  because 
much  Is  at  stake  for  the  owners,  customers, 
employees  and  creditors. 

I  disagree  with  this  point  of  view.  Rather, 
1  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
Mr.  Donald  T.  Regan,  chairman  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prominent  Wall  Street 
brokerage  houses.  Here  Is  what  he  said  of 
stockbrokers  who  faced  financial  ruin:  "So 
whfit  If  they  go  bust?  What  God-given  right 
do  they  have  to  stay  in  business?  That  is 
what  the  country  and  capitalism  are  sup- 
posed to  be  all  about."  If  we  gave  the  matter 
adequate  thought,  we  would  realize  that  we 
are  really  protpirting  the  managers  who  have 
been/r^s^oOSible  for  the  failure.  The  facil- 
ities' and  actual  working  people  are  still 
there  and  In  many  cases  could  continue  to 
produce  under  different  ownership  or 
management. 

Another  way  large  companies  have  tried 
to  escape  the  workings  of  the  self -regulating 
economy  Is  to  produce  what  they  want  to 
sell,  rather  than  what  the  consumer  needs 
to  buy.  Sale  of  these  products  Is  Induced 
through  skillful  advertisliig.  and  the  price 
set  without  regard  to  demand.  Large  con- 
glomerate and  multinational  corporations 
are  particularly  effective  in  avoiding  mar- 
ket forces  because  of  their  size,  diversity, 
and  ability  to  muster  great  financial  re- 
sources to  pay  for  advertising,  public  rela- 
tions and  lobbying. 

Large  corporations  are  often  able  to  escape 
the  traditional  safeguards  of  the  market- 
place. This  is  especially  disturbing  because 
of  their  ever-Increasing  accumulation  of 
economic  power.  One  hundred  corporations 
control  over  50  percent  of  our  entire  indus- 
trial output.  Pour  corporations.  In  their 
respective  industries,  control  over  99  per- 
cent of  vehicle  output.  90  percent  of  alu- 
minum fabrication,  80  percent  of  cigarette 
production,  and  72  percent  of  the  detergent 
market. 

Often  the  largest  businesses — those  not 
subject  to  most  of  the  restraints  of  free  en- 
terprise— are  the  most  outspoken  advocates 
of  the  capitalist,  free  enterprise  system  as 
an  effective  safeguard  against  business  ex- 
cesses. They  want  the  public  to  t>elieve  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  regulates  their 
behavior,  when  in  fact  they  are  escaping  the 
restraints  of  that  system.  Time  and  again, 
they  lobby  against  new  Government  regula- 
tions, and  herald  the  virtues  of  competition 
and  the  marketplace  as  If  they  were  small 
businessmen  subject  to  these  forces.  Simul- 
taneously, they  lobby  for  assistance  in  the 
rorm  of  tax  loopholes,  protected  markets, 
subsidies,  guaranteed  loans,  contract  baU- 
outs,  and  so  on.  They  take  no  chances:  they 
light  one  candle  for  Christ  and  one  for  the 
levU. 

ApparenUy.  they  want  subsidized  free  en- 
terprise  or    capitalism   with   a   guaranteed 
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rettum — a  contradiction  in  terms.  So  long  as 
they  make  profit,  they  want  the  benefits  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Once  profits  turn 
to  losses,  they  look  to  Government  for  help. 
Freedom  is  not  a  license  to  avoid  resp>onsi- 
bUlty.  If  men  expect  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
our  system,  they  should  be  willing  to  accept 
Its  responsibilities  and  risks. 

Many  in  the  United  States  are  troubled 
by  the  pervasive  Influence  of  big  business  on 
our  economy.  Relnhold  Nlebuhr.  the  theo- 
logian, observed  that  the  Imposition  of  ethi- 
cal standards  on  large  organizations  is  one 
of  the  major  problems  of  our  time.  Ordinary 
citizens,  and  some  national  leaders  recognize 
this  problem. 

Some  perceive  the  solution  In  the  classic 
concept  of  a  self-regulating,  free  market 
economy,  free  of  all.  or  nearly  all  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  control.  Others  advo- 
cate an  economy  regulated  and  controlled  in 
large  part  by  Government. 

I  subscribe  to  neither  of  these  views.  As  a 
student  of  history.  I  do  not  believe  that  free 
market  forces  automatically  restrain  ex- 
cesses of  the  profit  motive  or  impose  a  stand- 
ard of  ethical  conduct  on  big  business.  It  Is 
questionable  whether  market  forces  ever 
were  truly  effective  In  restraining  their  con- 
duct. When  there  was  an  essentially  free 
market  in  this  country — during  the  late  19th 
century  before  antitrust  legislation  and  dur- 
ing the  laissez-faire  period  of  the  1920's — 
there  was  much  business  misconduct.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  Robber  Barons  and 
manipulated  stock  prices.  The  free  market 
of  those  periods  failed  to  restrain  big  busi- 
ness. The  Inevitable  result  was  increased 
Government  regulation,  most  of  which  had 
Its  origin  in  the  abuse  of  the  free  market. 
The  factors  which  have  made  the  free 
market  ineffective — the  rise  of  large  corpora- 
tions, the  sheer  size  of  our  economy,  the 
complexities  of  modem  Industrial  produc- 
tion— will  continue.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  free  market  economy  of  small, 
autonomous  businesses  roughly  equal  in  eco- 
nomic power,  is  a  naive  notion  bom  of 
nostalgia  for  what  never  was. 

By  contending  that  the  current  market- 
place can  effectively  regulate  business  con- 
duct, businessmen  unwittingly  do  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  capitalist  system;  they  play  into 
the  hands  of  advocates  of  a  strictly  regu- 
lated economy.  When  market  forces  fail  to 
regulate  business  conduct  and  wrongdoing 
results,  public  pressure  for  regulation 
mounts.  In  effect,  those  most  committed  to 
an  unregulated  capitalist  system  end  up 
overwhelmed  by  regulation  because  the  free 
market  they  advocate  does  not  by  Itself  exert 
sufficient  restraint  on  their  conduct. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  favor 
Government  regulation  and  control.  In  their 
view,  business  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  its 
house  in  order.  Their  belief,  to  paraphrase 
Oemenceau,  is  that  business  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  left  entirely  to  businessmen.  Their 
thesis  is  that  capitalism  can  only  result  In 
a  rich  society,  not  a  Just  one;  therefore.  It 
cannot  or  should  not  survive. 

I  do  not  support  this  view.  I  believe  In 
capitalism  and  In  competition.  I  believe 
that  business  has  a  right  to  pursue  reason- 
able profit.  I  am  convinced  our  capitalist 
system  must  survive  in  order  for  our  funda- 
mental freedoms  to  survive.  In  this  respect, 
I  am  a  conservative  in  the  literal  sense  of 
that  word,  which  means  "to  save,"  to  respect 
established  values. 

The  essence  of  our  capitalist  system  is 
spontaneity  and  freedom  of  choice.  Business- 
men, at  their  own  risk,  may  choose  which 
products  to  produce,  at  what  prices  to  offer 
them,  from  whom  to  buy  materials.  Entre- 
preneurs are  free  to  try  to  fill  perceived  eco- 
nomic needs. 

Contrast  this  with  a  system  in  which  the 
economy  is  under  complete  state  regulation 
and  control.  Industrial  activity  is  planned 
by  the  state.  There  are  no  entrepreneurs  as 


we  know  them.  By  and  large,  businessmen 
can  not  enter  fields  of  their  choice  but  are 
told  by  the  bureaucracy  what  products  to 
produce,  at  what  price  to  seU  them,  from 
whom  to  buy.- 

The  material  well-being  under  our  system 
can  be  traced  to  fundamental  differences.  In 
the  United  States  there  Is  a  free  business 
community  in  conflict  with  itself  and  with 
Government  regulation  and  control.  Prom 
this  conflict  and  tension  comes  progress.  In 
the  state-controlled  system  conflict  Is  mini- 
mized. But  without  conflict  there  Ls  little 
criticism,  there  is  less  chance  for  progress. 

More  Important  than  material  well-being 
Is  the  degree  of  individual  freedom  under  the 
two  systems.  Because  economic  and  business 
activity  is  central  to  a  modern  society,  the 
form  of  economic  organization  has  a  "great  . 
Impact  on  freedom.  This  Is  particularly  im- 
portant for  freedom  in  large,  industrialized 
nations.  Communism  and  socialism  generally 
give  Up  service  to  individual  liberty,  but  do 
not  always  practice  it.  State  control  places  a 
premium  on  material  well-being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  freedom.  Some  visitors  to  commu- 
nist and  fascist  countries  have  praised  what 
they  see.  pointing  to  clean  streets  and  the 
absence  of  stray  dogs.  Many  do  not  note  also 
the  absence  of  freedom  in  the  streets.  It  is  a 
striking  coincidence  of  history  that  all 
Utopias,  from  the  Guardians  of  Sparta  on- 
ward, inevitably  developed  into  some  form 
of  dictatorship. 

Capitalism,  based  as  it  is  ooi  freedom  of 
choice,  helps  preserve  our  other  freedoms 
For  all  its  imperfections.  It  is  the  best  system  'S 
yet  devised  by  man  to  foster  a  high  level  of 
economic  well-being  together  with  individ- 
ual freedom.  Should  our  capitalist  system  be 
destroyed.  Its  destruction  wUl  be  accom- 
panied by  the  loss  of  most:  of  our  other 
liberties  as  well.  j 

Let  me  summarize  where  I  think  we  are- 
the  classic  concept  of  a  self-regulating,  free 
market  economy  in  a  complex  modern  society 
no  longer  enforces  the  required  high  stand- 
ard of  ethical  business  conduct.  Those  who 
advocate  exclusive  reliance  on   the  market 
do  disservice  to  capitalism,  since  the  result 
often  Is  Increased  Government  intervention 
the  very  antithesis  of  their  goal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  destruction  of  capitalism  and  the 
establishment  of  complete  state  control  are 
inimical  to  economic  and  political  freedom. 
I  advocate  a  middle  ground  between  these 
two  extremes.  I  am  concerned  with  the  sur- 
vival of  our  capitalist  system.  Here  are  some 
steps  I  believe  should  be  taken  to  preserve  it. 
First.    I    believe    that   businessmen    must 
treat    Government    regulations    realistically 
rather  than  with  instinctive  opposition  as 
well  as  manipulation  through  public  rela- 
tions and  nolitical  Influence.  Much  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  is  necessary  to  protect 
the   public   against  the   recurrence   cf  past 
abuses,  and  because  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
any  group  to  truly  police  Itself.  Businessmen 
should  face  the  fact  that  regulation  is  in- 
evitable. Blind  opposition  to  all  regulation 
detracts  from  the  valid  complaints  business 
may  have  about  the  excess  of  regulation. 

But  they  undermine  public  confidence  in 
their  integrity  when,  to  prote-t  themselves 
from  normal  market  forces  they  publicly 
oppose  regulation  while  privately  exploiting 
the  regulatory  process.  For  example, 
according  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has.  by  controlling  the  entrv  of  new 
airlines  into  the  air  transportation  market, 
eliminated  all  competition  In  air  routes  and 
rates.  When  the  Administration  recently  pro- 
posed reducing  economic  controls  on  the 
domestic  airline  industry,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  a  major  airline  opposed  this  move. 
It  is  obvious  the  airlines  op-^ose  deregulation. 
Second,  I  believe  businessmen  must 
vigorously  advocate  respect  for  law.  Law  is 
the  foundation  of  our  society.  Few  areas  of 
society  are  as  dependent  upon  law  as  is  busi- 
ness. It  is  law  that  protects  such  essential 
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rights  of  business  as  Integrity  of  contracts. 
When  businessmen  break  the  law,  ignore  its 
spirit,  or  use  its  absence  to  Justify  unethical 
conduct,  they  undermine  business  Itself  as 
well  as  their  own  welfare. 

They  should  be  concerned  with  the  poor 
record  of  law  enforcement  as  it  relates  to 
them,  and  be  wUUng  to  reexamine  an  idea  If 
an  intellectually  responsible  attack  Is  made 
against  it.  They  should  be  concerned  about 
the  double  standard  where  an  ordinary 
citizen  is  punished  more  severely  for  a  petty 
crime  than  corporate  officials  convicted  of 
white  collar  crimes  Involving  millions  of 
dollars.  In  the  recent  cases  of  illegal  corporate 
campaign  contributions,  only  two  of  21  ex- 
ecutives convicted'  of  violating  the  law 
received  Jail  sentences.  Most  continued  Jn 
their  high  level  Jobs  or  stayed  on  as  highly 
paid  consultants.  Corporate  fines  averaged 
$3,000  and  Individual  fines  less  than  $2,000. 
The  lightness  of  these  penalties  should  be 
of  concern.  Some  may  take  comfort  in  the 
traditionally  light  sentences  Imposed  for 
white  collar  crime.  But  the  more  thoughtful 
should  recognize  It  is  not  to  their  advantage 
to  operate  in  an  environment  where  those 
who  violate  or  skirt  the  law  make  out  better 
than  those  who  respect  and  honor  it,  in 
letter    and    spirit. 

They  should  take  note  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Parks  case.  This 
decision  may  herald  a  new  era  of  Individual 
accountability  for  businessmen  if  its  logic  Is' 
applied  widely  by  legislative  bodies  and 
courts.  In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  corporate  officials  as  individuals  may  be 
liable  for  the  Illegal  acts  of  their  companies. 
The  Court  said:  "The  only  way  in  which  a 
corporation  can  act  Is  through  the  Individuals 
who  act  on  Its  behalf." 

The  Parks  decision  may  balance  the  1886 
decision  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Santa 
Clara  County  vs.  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  which  the  Court  held  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  applied  to  corporations.  The 
Santa  Clara  decision  thus  gave  corporations 
the  same  rights  of  protection  as  a  "natural 
person."  Although  corporations  had  now 
won  the  rights  of  persons,  the  officials  act- 
ing in  their  behalf  were  not  held  to  the 
obligations  required  of  persons.  Instead,  they 
were  able  to  disclaim  personal  responsibility 
and  shift  the  blame  for  their  Illegal  acts  onto 
the  corporation. 

I  have  long  held  the  view  that  If  a  corpora- 
tion is  to  be  considered  a  person  for  pur- 
poses of  protection  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  then  all  the  obligations  Incum- 
bent on  a  person  ought  to  be  binding  on 
the  corporation.  And,  since  the  corporation 
acts  through  Its  officials,  they  should  be  held 
personally  liable  for  Illegal  corporate  acts. 
The  Parks  case  appears  to  be  a  step  In  this 
direction. 

Although  I  have  been  speaking  of  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  there  is  more  to  respect 
for  law  than  merely  observing  its  letter.  No 
law  however  strong,  will  suffice  If  men  lack 
the  ,nner  will  to  act  legally.  Each  of  us  is 
hU  own  lawmaker:  he  is  dally  making  deci- 
sions of  right  and  wrong.  If  we  break  our 
personal  laws  of  morality  and  Integrity,  then 
statutory  laws  can  have  no  meaning  for  us. 

Respect  for  law  and  realistic  treatment  of 
regulation  are  important  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  preserve  our  system.  But  these  steps 
Involve  accommodation  to  external  forces 
and,  as  such,  will  never  be  wholly  effective. 
External  constraints  such  as  law  or  regulation 
cannot  entirely  overcome  man's  inner  moti- 
vations. Man  has  free  will.  Because  of  this,  a 
third  step  is  necessary — a  moral  approach 
that  must  begin  by  taking  a  hard  look  at 
ourselves. 

This  should  start  with  the  executives  of 
large  corporations — the  ones  most  favored  by 
capitalism.  Many  of  them  benefit  from  the 
system  In  which  they  risk  little  personally. 
They  are  powerful  and  influential  and  have 


the  most  at  stake  in  preserving  our  form  of 
Government  and  our  free  society.  They,  above 
all,  should  be  concerned  with  preserving  our 
freedoms.  This  is  best  exprssed  in  the  Biblical 
injunction:  "For  unto  whomsoever  much  Is 
given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required." 

Businessmen  must  do  more  than  merely 
seek  to  preserve  the  freedom  to  make  money. 
The  unrestrained  pursuit  of  profit  Is  the 
heart  of  the  problem;  It  cannot  form  a  part 
of  the  solution.  They  should  seek  a  higher 
purpose.  They  shovUd  restore  ethical  be- 
havior to  business  practice. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  the  need  for  businessmen  to  accept 
"social  responsibility"  and  help  solve  criti- 
cal national  problems.  Too  often,  however, 
they  appear  to  conceive  of  social  "projects" 
as  substitutes  for  legal  and  moral  practice. 
Often  these  projects  are  not  substantive  but 
only  the  familiar  panoply  of  public  relations, 
and  the  public  has  become  skeptical  of  such 
gimmicks.  They  would  be  far  more  sym- 
pathetic If  more  businessmen  demonstrated 
by  their  actions  the  determination  to  con- 
duct their  affairs  ethically. 

Businessmen  need  to  exercise  self- 
restraint.  Capitalism  In  America  should  be 
practiced  within  a  strict  moral  code.  Morality 
benefits  business,  those  who  operate  Illegally 
or  unethically  threaten  it.  In  falling  to  exer- 
cise self-restraint,  they  are  stretching  the 
rubber  band  until  it  Is  near  breaking.  If 
they  so  continue,  they  will  Inevitably  be 
faced  with  being  called  "malefactors  of  great 
wealth"  and  having  their  large  empires 
broken  up  as  was  done  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Many  today  see  this  as  the  basic  way  to 
remedy  the  excesses  that  pervade  business. 
Besides  this,  there  will  also  follow,  as  In  the 
administrations  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  establishment  of 
powerful  Regulatory  Commissions  to  replace 
today's  toothless  ones. 

Trust  and  good  faith  facilitate  business. 
The  underprlnnlng  of  the  capltsUlst  sj-stem 
Is  to  a  large  extent  trust — the  faith  that 
men  will  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  the 
customer;  with  the  general  public;  with  each 
other;  and  with  the  stockholder. 

There  Is  another  reason  to  adopt  a  strict 
code  of  moral  and  ethical  conduct.  As  heirs 
to  the  Ideas  and  accomplishments  of  all 
men  who  have  ever  lived,  it  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  of  us  to  preserve  a  free  society, 
where  knowledge,  truth  and  Justice  flourish, 
so  that  our  inheritance  can  be  passed  on  to 
posterity.  Our  responsibility  Involves  dedi- 
cation to  an  ideal  higher  than  self.  This 
means  love  of  country  and  love  of  one's  fel- 
low man — present  and  future.  It  Is  marked 
by  excellence,  courage,  honesty,  selflessness, 
and  many  other  terms  which  for  millennia 
have  represented  the  best  traits  of  man. 

Few  would  dispute  that  men  should  live 
morally  and  ethically  according  to  these 
higher  Ideals.  Why  do  we  then  not  pursue 
this  alternative?  Primarily  because  It  Is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  paths.  Men  have  tried 
for  thousands  of  years  to  be  ethical  and 
moral,  with  differing  degrees  of  success.  The 
duty  to  uphold  the  rights  and  Interests  of 
others  often  succumbs  to  selfishness.  Then, 
when  chaos  threatens,  many  find  It  easier 
to  accept  the  discipline  of  strict  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  even  curtailed  freedoms  than 
to  exercise  self-discipline.  That  Is  why,  for 
a  basic  change  to  be  made,  it  Is  necessary  that 
men  change  their  way  of  thinking.  Change 
which  Is  significant  manifests  Itself  more 
"in  Intellectual  and  moral  conceptions  than 
In  material  things."  As  difficult  as  this  ap- 
pears, such  changes  have  occurred  In  the 
past. 

The  Hebrew  concept  of  one  Gcd  was  one 
of  these;  it  ultimately  replace'd  the  many 
gods  of  the  pagan  world. 

The  ancient  Greeks  adopted  the  attitude 
that  reason  must  prevail  among  men  and 
that  the  citizens  themselves  should  govern. 


The  English  Revolution  of  1688  and  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789  did  away  with  the 
concept  of  divine  right  of  monarcbs;  this 
led  to  greater  democracy  and  freedom. 

The  Ideas  and  works  of  Copernicus.  Gali- 
leo. Kepler.  Newton,  and  Darwin  entirely 
changed  man's  concept  of  his  place  in  the 
universe. 

But  men  do  not  change  their  thinking 
overnight.  For  that  reason  we  will  continvie 
to  need  laws  and  regulations  to  govern  our 
personal  lives  and  our  business  activities.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  individuals  can 
change  and  can  make  a  difference.  People  are 
eager  for  leaders  who  will  give  of  themselves 
for  the  good  of  their  conununitles.  They  are 
sick  of  platitudes,  of  high  talking  and  low 
living,  of  fine  words  and  selfish  deeds.  They 
want  and  will  follow  those  who  live  by  higher 
values. 

Our  Bicentennial  should  remind  us  that 
the  leaders  of  our  Revolutionary  period 
showed  that  the  Individual  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. These  men,  properly  honored  by 
the  title  "Founding  Fathers,"  valued  freedom 
and  culture  more  than  wealth.  They  brought 
fundamental  honesty  to  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment, and  dealt  with  their  countrymen 
on  frank  and  open  terms.  They  lived  by  the 
ideals  they  propounded.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  no  Idle  statement  for 
them.  In  support  of  It  they  pledged,  and 
some  lost,  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  hoj;ior.  Through  their  beliefs 
and  individual  deeds  our  Revolutionary 
leaders  stirred  their  fellow  countnrmen  to 
struggle  and  sacrifice  for  independence. 
More  Important,  they  set  a  moral  tone  and 
example  for  their  age  and  ours. 

To  set  an  example,  an  Individual  starts 
with  himself.  He  puts  his  family  and  com- 
munity above  his  own  desires.  He  puts  high 
morad  and  ethical  principles  Into  his  personal 
and  business  dealings.  He  accepts  as  his 
personal  responsibility  the  duty  of  restoring 
the  concepts  of  honesty,  truth  and  morality. 

As  a  nation,  we  can  choose  one  of  two  ways 
to  bring  about  the  changes  needed  in  our 
country:  we  can  use  the  power  of  the  state 
or  we  can  entrust  the  task  to  our  capitalist 
system.  In  my  opinion,  to  use  the  state  will 
result — as  it  has  in  other  parts  of  the  world — 
in  a  loss  of  freedom.  I  believe  the  Job  can  best 
be  done  by  our  capitalist  system  provided 
those  who  lead  It  understand  that  the  meth- 
ods used  must  be  legal,  must  be  supported 
by  our  government  and  people,  and  must 
transcend  some  of  the  current  ways  of  con- 
ducting business.  While  capitalism  must  be 
based  on  the  opportunity  to  make  profit, 
those  in  charge  must  not  use  their  special 
position  to  gain  advantage  over  our  country 
and  our  citizens. 

The  great  problems  facing  us  today — en- 
ergy, population,  the  environment — demand 
the  highest  degree  of  ability  and  initiative. 
Solutions  require  basic  changes  In  thinking 
and  a  willingness  to  question  past  practices. 
Although  these  problems  are  national  in 
scope,  the  search  (or  solutions  can  begin  with 
day-to-day  activities.  For  example,  business- 
men would  be  well  advised  to  question  their 
effect  on  our  society  by  creating,  through  ad- 
vertising, artificial  demand  for  products  of 
questionable  value.  They  v/ould-also  do  well 
to  consider  the  implications  for  the  future 
of  capitalism  of  a  recent  study  which  shows 
that  misleading  television  advertising  may 
permanently  distort  children's  values  of 
morality,  society  and  business.  And  they 
should  examine  whether  their  practices  ex- 
ploit the  fact,  reported  by  another  study, 
that  62  ^c  of  adult  Americans  are  rated  either 
Incompetent  or  barely  competent  on  con- 
sumer economic  questions. 

Businessmen  have  a  special  opportunity 
and  responsibility  to  effect  beneficial  change 
in  our  society.  To  do  so  they  must  set  de- 
manding goals  for  themselves.  They  should 
ask  what  will  be  their  contribution  to  the 
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legacy  which  American  civilization  leaves  to 
the  world?  The  Hebrews  endowed  mankind 
with  concepts  of  mortality;  the  Ancient 
Greeks  left  concepts  of  democracy  and  self- 
government.  The  legacy  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  law. 

It  is  my  hope  the  American  legacy  will  be 
more  than  a  business  structure  whose  major 
objective  is  attainment  of  wealth:  more  than 
a  facility  for  self-serving  public  relations; 
mors  than  a  highly  developed  advertising  in- 
dustry with  Its  propensity  to  "Image- 
making."  I  hope  America's  legacy  will  be  the 
accommodation  of  the  forces  of  capitalism, 
democracy  and  mortality  In  a  highly  Indus- 
trialized society.  Such  a  rich  legacy  would 
be  worthy  of  a  great  nation. 


November  H,  1975 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE 
CENTERS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens, LULAC.  is  a  major  national  orga- 
nization whose  members  primarily  are 
persons  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  ancestry. 
LULAC  was  formed  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.,  in  February  1929.  Since  that  time. 
LULAC  has  grown  into  an  organization 
that  now  has  more  than  300  councils  and 
more  than  300,000  active  members  and 
participants. 

As  a  national  organization,  LULAC  has 
jeen  especially  concerned  over  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  Spanish  sumamed 
Americans.  Since  its  inception,  therefore, 
LULAC  has  promoted  the  education  of 
Spanish  sumamed  youth  and  adults.  By 
>ffering  scholarship  assistance  to  deserv- 
ng  youth,  LULAC  has  aided  countless 
lumbers  of  yoimg  people  of  Spanish  or 
klexican  ancestry  in  acquiring  their 
Kiucations. 

To  complement  its  ongoing  scholarship 
)rogram,  LULAC  founded  its  national 
I  iducation  service  centers,  NESC,  in  1973. 
Vith  funds  provided  by  the  Community 
i  tervlies  Administration,  NESC  field  of- 
1  ices  have  been  located  in  two  cities  in 
'  'exas — Corpus  Christi  and  Houston— 
i  nd  in  nine  other  cities  throughout  the 
( ountry. 

NESC's  objectives  are  to  increase  edu- 
(ational  opportunities  for  Sp«uiish  sur- 
lamed  Americans  by  helping  identify 
s  ources  for  financial  aid,  by  helping  such 
students  remain  in  college,  and  by  in- 
c  reaslng  the  national  awareness  of  edu- 
cational  problems  and  needs  of  the 
^panlsh  sumamed  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  education  serves  as  an 
i  idispensable  vehicle  to  the  mainstream 
cr  the  American  way  of  life.  LULAC 
t  irough  NESC  is  channeling  Spanish  sur- 
r  amed  students  into  our  colleges  and 
loiversities  for  the  preparation  neces- 
s  iry  for  positions  of  leadership  in  our  so- 
c  ety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
t  cle  on  NESC  by  EUzabeth  Roach  in  the 
Washington  Star.  November  6,  1975.~Be 
p  rinted  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a;  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  6, 1976| 
H  ELPDfc  Latiw  Students  Fikd  ths  Wat  to 

COLLKE — Easing  the  TKansition  Prom  the 

Basuo  to  Haevako 

(By  Elizabeth  Roach) 
iRlck  Maazanares  met  Enrique  Vargas  one 
di  ,y  when  Vargas,  a  year  away  from  graduat- 


ing from  Southern  Colorado  State  College, 
was  looking  for  information  on  graduate 
school. 

■'He  was  super-aggressive,  very  self-confi- 
dent and  wouldn't  leave  us  alone,"  said  Man- 
zanares,  who  was  then  director  of  the  Col- 
orado Springs  office  of  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens  National  Educa- 
tion Service  Centers  (NESC) . 

Manzanares  Is  now  director  of  field  opera- 
tions at  the  NESC  national  headquarters  at 
400  1st  St.  NW.  And  Vargas,  a  28-year-old 
native  of  Mexico  City  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  age  of  10,  Is  now  in  his  first  year 
at  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  thanks  to  NESC. 
Founded  in  July  1973,  NESC  is  an  orga- 
nization whose  primary  goal  is  to  Increase 
opportunities  for  Hispanic  Americans  to  at- 
tend colleges  and  universities. 

NESC  has  helped  enroll  10,715  students  In 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  and 
has  helped  get  them  a  total  of  $9.6  million 
in  financial  aid. 

Staffers  at  NESC's  U  field  centers— located 
In  Boston,  Chicago,  Seattle  and  Topeka.  Kan., 
as  well  as  In  cities  In  the  west  and  south- 
west— help  potent!?!  students  apply  to 
schools,  assist  them  In  filling  out  forms,  in- 
form them  of  loans  and  scholarships  avaU- 
able  to  help  them  through  counselling,  to 
define  their  educational  alternatives.  So  far, 
32,137  students  have  received  counselling 
from  NESC  personnel. 

One  of  NESC's  goals,  according  to  execu- 
tive director  Rodolfo  H.  Castro,  is  to  help 
In  the  educational  formation  of  Hispanic 
Americans  who  will  be  able  to  provide  leader- 
ship In  each  field. 

"We  didn't  have  the  professionals  to  serv- 
ice our  own  community.  Our  generation 
didn't  have  the  preparation  for  college.  We 
want  to  make  sure  our  students  don't  go 
into  woodshop.  that  they  go  into  algebra  "  he 
said. 

Vargas  is  grateful  for  the  help  he  got.  "I 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  them.  They 
helped  from  the  very  outset,  and  here  I  am," 
he  said.  "They  opened  my  eyes  to  things! 
never  thought  I  could  get  next  to." 

Another  first-year  Harvard  bxisiness  ad- 
ministration student.  Mike  Enrlquez  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  says  NESC  helped  orient  him 
as  to  what  Harvard  wanted  in  the  essay 
part  of  the  application  form,  typed  It  for 
him  and  helped  him  look  for  funds. 

Uke  Vargas,  Enrlquez  has  a  one-year  fel- 
lowship from  the  CouncU  for  Opportunity 
in  Graduate  Management  Education,  and 
both  say  they  found  out  about  the  fellow- 
ships through  NESC. 

"They  were  with  me  all  the  way,"  Enrlquez 
said  "If  anyone  two  years  ago  had  told  me 
Id  be  in  Harvard,  I  would  have  said  thev 
were  crazy." 

Vargas  and  Enrlquez  may  be  somewhat 
outstanding  NESC  case  histories.  Castro  him- 
self  a  graduate  of  the  same  school  who  de- 
scribes  himself  as  coming  from  a  barrio  In 
a  California  "desert  community,"  said  NESC 
places  90  to  95  percent  of  Its  students  In  local 
schocds. 

He  said  another  activity  of  NESC  1b  the 
LULAC  Scholarship,  which  awarded  $300  to 
$500  to  50  Spanlsh-surnamed  college  stu- 
dents throughout  the  nation  for  the  1975- 
73  academic  year. 

No  deadline  has  been  set  yet  for  applica- 
tion for  next  year's  scholarships,  Castro  said 
and  Interested  persons  may  write  to  the 
national  headquarters  for  an  application 


The  article  was  written  by  Irving 
Kristol,  the  distinguished  Luce  Profes- 
sor of  Urban  Values  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity, and  coeditor  of  the  quarterly  mag- 
azine, Public  Interest. 

Professor  Kristol's  writing  reflects  his 
views  about  comparative  values  in  our 
society  when  he  states : 

But  If  small  business  is  of  lesser  economic 
significance  than  it  used  to  be,  its  economic 
role  Is  stUl  terribly  Important  ...  the  basic 
fact  (is)  that  small  business  preeminently 
Is  the  private  sector. 

The  author  surveys  the  new  products 
of  the  past  20  years  and  points  out,  as  the 
Select  Committee  has  done,  that — 

It  is  extraordinary  how  many  of  them  were 
Introduced  by  aggressive  entrepreneurs  or 
smaller  business  firms. 

But  beyond  economics.  Professor 
Kristol  observed — 

Small  business  is  even  more  Important 
politically  than  economically.  It  Is  Integral 
to  that  diffusion  of  power  and  wealth,  and 
to  the  economic  and  social  mobility  which 
are  the  hallmarks  of  a  liberal  society.  ...  it 
Is  the  successful  small  biislnessman  who 
maintains  his  roots  in  a  local  community 
(and)  supports  all  those  local  activities- 
social  and  cultural— which  keep  community 
morale  high. 

The  small  businessman,  says  Profes- 
sor Kristol,  is  being— 

.  .  .  bankrupted  by  a  political  process  that 
takes  him  for  granted  and  Is  utterly  Indif- 
ferent to  his  problematic  condition.  .  .  ." 

He  concludes  that  small  business  has 
not  yet  organized  itself  effectively  enough 
to  insure  that  its  interests  are  respected 
and  unless  it  does  it  will  perish  from  ne- 
glect, and  much  that  is  precious  to  the 
American  way  of  life  will  perish  with  it. 
A  speciflc  example  of  this  indifference 
is  in  the  area  of  taxes.  Of  the  50  days 
of  hearings  held  so  far  this  year  by  the 
committee,  a  dozen  days  have  dealt  with 
the  reform  of  a  business  income  tax 
structure  which  dates  from  1950,  and  an 
estate  tax  system  that  was  enacted  in 
1942.  Professor  Kristol's  comment  on  the 
proposal  simply  to  extend  the  small  busi- 
ness provision  of  the  Emergency  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975  for  2  more  years 
Is:  "What  a  pitiful  gesture." 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  Canadian 
tax  law  provides  for  the  equivalent  of  a 
surtax  exemption  of  $100,000  as  com- 
pared with  the  $50,000  achieved  in  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act.  The  public  should 
be  made  aware  of  Professor  Kristol's 
discussion  and  his  caUing  attention  to 
what  we  on  the  SmaU  Business  Commit- 
tee believe  is  a  fundamental  problem  in 
American  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Joximal,  Nov.  13,  1975] 
The  New  Forgotten  Man 


THE  NEW  FORGOTTEN  MAN— THE 
SMALL  BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  impor- 
tant article  entitled.  "The  New  Forgotten 
Man."  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  November  13,  1975 


(By  Irving  Kristol) 
It  was  about  a  hundred  years  ago  that  the 
American  social  theorist  William  Graham 
Sumner  coined  (or  popularized)  the  phrase, 
"the  forgotten  man."  He  was  refwrliig'to  the 
average  taxpayer,  not  poor  enough  to  be  the 
object  of  official  compassion,  not  rich  enough 
to  remain  basically  unaffected  by  official  dep- 
redations. There  never  was  any  popular  ani- 
mus   against   such   a   person;    the   political 
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process  simply  Ignored  him,  even  as  it  afflict- 
ed him. 

The  phrase  caught  on,  and  those  of  us  of 
„  certain  age  can  well  remember  the  stand- 
ard cartoon,  on  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
..lore  conservative  press.  In  which  a  naked 
"ohn  Q.  Citizen,  his  nudity  concealed  only 
ry  a  barrel,  pathetically  clutched  the  last 
ew  dollars  of  his  after-tax  Income  and 
uesperately  pleaded  that  attention  be  paid 
to  him. 

During  the  years  of  the  post-war  boom, 
1945-1965,  this  Image  rather  faded  from  the 
popular  Imagination.  Taxes  grew  steadily  in 
this  period,  to  be  sure,  but  Incomes  rose  even 
faster,  and  the  average  citizen  was  not  per- 
ceived to  be  suffering  much,  nor  did  he  him- 
self seem  to  feel  any  particular  distress.  In 
the  late  '60's,  of  course,  all  this  began  to 
change,  as  infiatlon  took  hold,  economic 
growth  slowed  down,  and  the  spirit  of  a  tax- 
payer's rebellion  began  slowly  to  Intrude  It- 
self into  the  political  consciousness.  The 
average  taxpayer,  a  relatively  small  minority 
of  the  population  In  Sumner's  day,  Is  now 
tlie  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  citizenry.  He 
may  remain.  In  1975,  an  unduly  affllated  be- 
ing, but  no  one  can  say  that  he  has  been 
forgotten.  The  level  of  taxation  has  become 
a  major  political  issue,  which  even  the  most 
spendthrift  of  politicians  has  to  take  ac- 
count of. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  whole  new  class  of 
forgotten  men  has  emerged.  Like  his  counter- 
part of  yesteryear,  today's  forgotten  man  Is — 
if  the  opinion  polls  are  to  le  believed — a 
lalrly  respected  and  well-regarded  citizen.  No 
one  is  leading  a  crusade  against  him,  and 
it  is  probable  that  no  one  really  wants  to. 
He  is  merely  being  chided.  harassed,  ruined, 
and  bankrupted  by  a  political  process  that 
takes  him  for  granted  and  Is  utterly  In- 
different to  his  problematic  condition.  I  re- 
fer to  the  small  businessman. 

AN    INVISIBLE    FIGURE 

It  is  astonishing  and  dismaying  how  little 
interest  there  seems  to  be  in  the  condition  of 
small  business  in  the  United  States  today. 
Big  busine.ss  is  in  the  spotlight  to  such  a 
degree,  and  is  the  focus  for  such  passionate 
concern  (pro  and  con),  that  the  smaller 
businessman  Is  an  invisible  figure,  offstage 
somewhere. 

One  can  understand  why  and  how  this  has 
happened.  Big  business  is  certainly  far  more 
Important  today,  economically  and  politi- 
cally, than  It  ever  was.  Economically,  because 
the  overall  health  of  the  economy,  in  terms 
of  investment,  economic  growth,  employ- 
ment, hinges  very  much  on  the  health  (or 
lack  thereof)  of  big  business.  Politically,  be- 
cause the  struggle  for  control  over  the  de- 
cision-making process  of  the  large  corpor- 
atlort— which  is  what  "regulation"  Is  all 
about — win  certainly  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  ultimate  status  of  the  private  sector 
vis-a-vis  the  political  sector.  In  our  still- 
mixed  economy.  Both  our  collective  pros- 
perity and  individual  liberty,  therefore,  are 
very  much  at  Issue  in  the  current  contro- 
versies over  the  ways  In  which  big  business 
should  be  organized  and  operated. 

But  If  small  business  Is  of  lesser  eco- 
nomic significance  than  It  used  to  be,  its 
economic  role  is  still  terribly  Important. 
And  the  fact  that  the  future  of  the  large 
corporation  Involves  the  future  of  our  private 
sector  sheuld  not  obscure  the  more  basic 
fact  that  small  business  preeminently  Is  the 
private  sector. 

Economically,  small  business  plays  a  criti- 
cal role  in  the  process  of  innovation.  When 
one  surveys  the  new  products  and  new  proc- 
esses of  the  past  25  years.  It  Is  extraordi- 
nary how  many  of  them  were  introduced  by 
aggressive  entrepreneurs  or  smaller  business 
firms.  The  Xerox  copier,  the  Polaroid  camera, 
tTTe  mini-computer,  hlgh-fidcUty  recordings, 
frozen  foods,  wash-and-dry  clothing,  etc. — 
the  list  is  long  and  impressive.  Nor  Is  It  only 
product  innovation  that  small   business   Is 


so  good  at.  It  also  rates  high  marks  for  con- 
ceptual Innovation,  for  coming  up  with  a 
new  way  of  organizing  older  services.  Con- 
talnerizatlon;  the  discount  store;  the  motel: 
franchising  the  sale  of  hamburgers,  fried 
chicken,  and  other  food  products — these, 
among  others,  were  ideas  in  the  head  of  an 
individual  that  proved  fruitful  and  benefi- 
cial because  our  economic  system  permitted 
them  to  compete  with  existing  Ideas  as  to 
how  things  should  be  done.  Obviously,  not  all 
the  innovations  of  entrepreneurs  succeed: 
Indeed,  most  of  them  fall,  as  they  are  bound 
to,  in  high-risk,  high-payoff  situations.  But 
this  brash  willingness  to  risk  failure  Is  itself 
one  of  the  major  merits  of  a  system  of  "free 
enterprise." 

The  large  corporation  may  be  the  end- 
product  of  "free  enterprise"  but  it  is  not  Its 
quintessential  representative,  either  in 
theory  or  practice.  It  Is  true  that,  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  large  corporation  is  relatively 
Innovative,  does  preserve  an  entrepreneu- 
rial aspect.  (To  the  degree  that  govern- 
ment gets  Involved  in  decision-making,  it  Is 
always  the  avoidance  of  risk  that  will  take 
priority.)  But  even  at  its  best,  the  large 
corporation  will  never  be  as  enthusiastic 
about  Innovation  as  its  tiny  competitors.  It 
has  a  huge  Investment  in  existing  products 
and  procedures  that  it  would  prefer  not  to 
write  off  too  quickly.  It  usually  makes 
more  economic  sense  for  It  to  seek  mar- 
ginal Improvements  in  productivity  rather 
than  to  concentrate  on  a  new  product  that 
may  or  may  not  sell,  or  a  new  process  that 
may  or  may  not  work.  And  its  vast  bureauc- 
racy Is  always,  to  some  extent,  a  conspir- 
acy against  Innovation:  layer  upon  layer 
of  experts — lawyers,  engineers,  marketing 
men — are  at  hand  to  point  out  all  the  things 
that  can  go  wrong.  These  objections  will 
have  both  merit  and  force;  a  corporate  of- 
ficer will  have  to  take  them  seriously.  Only 
the  entrepreneur,  with  little  to  lose,  can 
boldly  Ignore  them. 

But  small  business  is  even  more  Impor- 
tant politically  than  economically.  It  Is  in- 
tegral to  that  diffusion  of  power  and 
wealth,  and  to  the  economic  and  social  mo- 
bility which  are  the  hallmarks  of  a  liberal 
society.  It  is  the  small  businessman  who 
.  builds  up  those  large  fortunes  which  then 
sustain  the  not-for-profit  sector — the  uni- 
versities, foundations.  philanthropies — 
which  Is  so  Important  a  buffer  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  (Corporate  ex- 
ecutives almost  never  accumulate  that" 
amount  of  capital,  despite  their  high  sala- 
ries.) It  is  the  successful  small  business- 
man who  maintains  his  roots  in  a  local 
community,  becomes  a  visible  symbol  of 
success  to  everyone,  gives  the  politicians  in 
our  smaller  towns  and  cities  their  own  ac- 
cess to  funds  (and  therefore  a  greater  Inde- 
pendence from  national  organizations), 
supports  all  those  local  activities — social  or 
cultural — which  keep  community  morale 
high.  And  it  is  in  the  small  business  sector 
that  those  who  are  discriminated  against, 
whether  it  be  for  their  politics,  race  or  reli- 
gion, can  find,  and  have  traditionally  found, 
sanctuary. 

Indeed,  when  we  talk  about  "liberal 
capitalism,"  we  are  talking  specifically 
about  a  political -economic  system  in  which 
small  business  Is  given  the  opportunity  not 
only  to  survive,  but  to  prosper.  If  .Yugo- 
slavia or  Russia  were,  tomorrow,  to  permit 
their  major  nationalized  Industries  to  sell 
shares  to  the  public,  In  order  to  raise  capi- 
tal, it  would  not  Involve  any  grand  refor- 
mation of  their  systems,  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  gave  entrepreneurial  freedom 
to  small  business.  It  most  certainly  would. 
Then,  and  only  then,  could  one  talk  seri- 
ously about  "liberalization." 

Similarly.  In  the  "capitalist"  countries 
the  very  largest  of  our  corporations  are  al- 
ready, and  will  surely  remain,  "quasi-pub- 


lic" Institutions.  That  is  the  way  they  are 
described  In  all  the  business-school  texts: 
that  Is  the  way  they  are  referred  to  cas- 
ually by  politicians  and  the  media;  and,  in 
truth  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  chairman  of  a 
major  corporation  publicly  Insist  that  what 
he  commands  is  a  species  of  private  prop- 
erty, in  the  traditional  sense  of  that  term. 
(The  exact  meaning  of  "quasi-public."  of 
course.  Is  unclear,  and  its  definition  is  what 
the  fighting  is  all  about.) 

DIFFERING    ATTITtTDES 

SmaU  business.  In  contrast,  even  where . 
there  is  public  ownership  of  shares,  is  still 
generally  perceived  to  be  a  species  of  pri- 
vate property  and  to  possess  the  legiti- 
macy which  most  Americans  are  still  will- 
ing to  concede  to  private  property.  In  this 
respect,  the  United  States  is  very  different  . 
Tr6m  Western  Europe.  Here,  it  is  only  big 
business  that  public  attitudes  are  likely  to 
be  hostile  to.  There,  all  business  falls  un-' 
der  a  shadow  of  distrust  and  disfavor.  Pop- 
ular opinion  there  Is  inclined  %o  be  anti'ousi- 
ness  per  se — i.e..  anti-capitalist.  We  are 
still,  in  principle  and  to  a  large  degree  in 
actuality,  a  liberal-capitalist  society.  And 
it  is  small  business  that  makes  it  so. 

It  is  therefore  all  the  more  paradoxical 
that,  in  our  taxation  and  regulatory  poli- 
cies, so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  needs 
of  small  business.  I  note  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  just  de- 
cided to  continue  a  lower  tax  rate  on  the 
first  $50,000  of  corporate  income,  after 
which  the  full  48'^.  rate  applies.  What  a  pit- 
iful gesture!  Why  shouldn't  the  corporate 
Income  tax  be  far  more  graduated  than 
this,  so  that  the  full  48%  rate  applies  only 
when  a  firm  reaches,  say.  the  (2  million  In- 
come level?  That  would  make  a  difference. 
Why  doesn't  a  Republican  administration, 
concerned  about  the  survival  of  liberal 
capitalism,  press  for  such  a  reform?  Why 
does  it  persist  in  trying  to  lewer  the  tax 
celling  for  all  corporations — a  proposal 
which  Congress  will  certainly  Ignore,  while 
It  Just  might  be  willing "  to  give  smaller 
business  a  break?  The  answer,  I  suggest. 
Is  that  it  is  so  concerned — we  are  all  today 
so  concerned  —  about  "macroeconomlc" 
phenomena  that  the  economic  and  sociolog- 
ical and  political  importance  of  the  smaller 
businessman  or  smaller  business  firm  has 
simply  been  overlooked. 

One  also  may  properly  wonder  why  no 
greater  efforts  are  made  to  protect  smaller 
businesses  from  the  horrendous  burden 
which  the  newer  regulatory  agencies  im- 
pose on  chem.  Big  buFlness  finds  It  difficult 
enough  to  cope  with  all  the  expensive 
changes  required  to  meet  new  rules  gov- 
erning air  pollution,  water  pollution,  noise, 
safety,  etc.  But.  in  the  end.  big  business 
has  the  resources  to  survive  this  experi- 
ence, harrowing  as  it  is.  Small  business 
wlU  not  survive  it.  and  is  not.  All  over  the 
nation,  smaller  firms  are  being  pushed  Into 
liquidation  or  mergers  by  their  Inability  to 
cope  wth  these  new  burdens.  They  need 
more  time,  more  generous  (albeit  tempo- 
rary) exemptions.  Why  don't  we  hear  more 
voices,  and  louder  ones,  demanding  that 
they  receive  such  differential  treatment? 

If  small  business  Is  going  to  survive  in. 
this  country,  it  is  going  to  have  to  organize 
Itself  more  effectively  so  that  its  Interests 
are  respected.  Just  why  it  has  so  far  failed 
to  do  this,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know 
that  unless  It  does,  it  will  perish  from  ne- 
glect. And  much  that  is  precious  to  the 
American  way  of  life  will  perish  with  It. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  7.  I  spoke  to  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Labor  Council  in  Boston  and 
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discussed  the  problems  most  crucial  to  safety  m  places  in  which  they  work.  We  won  Unemployment  Is  a  traelc  wa«t«  nf 

labor  today.  I  share  with  our  colleagues  ^^^^  «me.  but  unfortunately  this  issue  will  human  and  capital  resource 

my    remarks    before   the   council   about  Probably  come  up  again  next  year  and  prob-  it  is  a  waste  of  labor   education    ann    , 

labor,  the  state  of  the  economy,  and  the  ""ly  ^°'  y**"^  »'^'-  that.  hard  taught  skills              education,  and  of 

need^for  an  effective  full  employment  wuh^oir  h^L^ Vnd  t^!^\\^^SZ  trial  clpUr  "'  """  "^'"""''^  ^'^  '°'*- 

I   ask    unanimous   consent    that   my  ^S^'tltT^TZleT^y  Tt!Z"^'l^ln  ,^*  ^  «-«-f  of  income  not  earned  and 

statement  be  printed  in  the  Record.  over  to  serve^as  consmmion  sTr^ces  i  have  ^°?f1  *f  r'y'°n''°*  P'°^'i«'»- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state-  no  objection  to  consultation  %rvl^es.  but  I  avall^bit  ^n^     nl'*^'"'""^''*  f?''''"**'  °°* 

ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^°  oPPose  the  whittling  away  of  compliance  desoeratelv  ne^iPrt           °'^                programs 

Record,  as  follows:  personnel  in  order  to  increase  those  consul-  it  is  a  waste  of  nnr  ^m,«„  ™>,^ 

sx«.M...  3.  s....oa  B.00KK        ^')^n^'^l!^^^!  ^3^ t-yp^^ 

It  18  good  to  be  back  with  you  again.  Noth-  And   this   too  is   unconscionabll    for   14  000  4  ^^  ^^**  ^^^"^  "^  ''*'^°*  ''^''''^■ 

ing  in  my  public  life  makes  me  more  proud  American  workers  are  killed  on  the  lob  everv  >.  ^"* '^ow  «*o  ^e  reverse  the  unemployment, 

than  the  support  I  have  received  from  labor,  year  and  6  mUllon  are  injured    If  OSHA  is  7  i*°  *®  "^'^^  •'°*''  ^  ^et  us  out  of  the 

And  I  greatly  value  my  associations  with  to  be  effective,  we  need  more  inspectorrnot  "■"*  o^^Jepresslon? 

your  President.  Joe  Sullivan,  your  Executive  fewer.  There  can  be  no  compromise  on' com-  ^'■^*  °^  *"  ^^  """^^  ^^^  ourselves  of  the 

Vice-President  Dan  Murray;  your  Secretary-  pliance.  This  year  the  Senate  agreed   but  we  ^'^^Vi^    **^o™    that    a    rising    Job    market 

Treasurer.  Jim  Loughlln;  your  Legislative  Di-  can  also  expect  this  fight  again  and  again  T^^i?  ""^^^  *  ""'^'^^  Inflation.  This  Is  not  so. 

rector,  Bill  Cashman;   and  your  COPE  and  And  we  must  be  vigilant  •                            ^  As  the  eminent  economist  Leon  H.  Keyser- 

Education  Director.  John  Callahan.  Labors  second  major  battle  in  this  Con-  "'^^  ****  pointed  out,  for  approximately  the 

I  am  especially  pleased  by  your  invitation  gress  is  known  to  you  all  It  is  a  battle  which  P*^*  twenty  years  the  higher  the  unemploy. 

to  speak  to  you  in  this  20th  anniversary  year  has  dragged  on  for  years    Every  President  "^"*  '■**^'  ****  ^°'^^  Inflation  we  have  had- 

of  the  formation  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  since  Harry  Truman  has  endorsed  the  nrin-  f^'^  *^*  '°^®'"  ^^^  unemployment  rate,  the 

40th  anniversary  year  of  the  landmark  Wag-  clple   of   Common   Situs   Picketing    but   yet  ^^^  Inflation. 

ner  Act  legislation  failed  to  be  enacted.  The"  lobbyine  -^°  °'"''®""  *°  increase  employment,  we  must 
The  American  labor  movement  has  thrived  effort  that  has  been  waged  against  the  pres-  course   encourage   the   private   sector  to 
in  the  years  since  the  Wagner  Act.  In  the  ent  bill.  S.  1479,  has  been  massive.  No  bill  'create  Jobs.  However.  If  this  is  not  enough 
APL-CIO   alone   there   are   now   more   than,  has  been  more  controversial  *he  federal  government  must  be  firmly  com- 
14  million  members  In  45,000  local  unions,  I  promised  both  the  supporters  and  oppo-  "^t^ed  to  fulfill  the  goal  of  full  employment 
covered    by     150.000    collective    bargaining  nents  of  the  Common  Situs  Picketing  b'll  *hlch  was  signed  into  law  in  1946.  The  gov- 
agreements.  And  the  democratic  spirit  in  the  that  I  would  carefully  review  all  of  its°  pros  ^^nment  must  provide  decent  Jobs  at  decent 
labor  movement   is  strong.  The   14  million  and  cons.  This  I  have  carefully  done    bring  ^ages  for  those  who  cannot  find  work— and 
APL-CIO    members   are   running    the   AFL-  particularly  mindful  of  the  present  depressed  **  '""^t  Provide  those  Jobs  now. 
CIO  through  more  than  450,000  local  union  state  of  the  construction  Industry.   I  have  ^'^  order  to  do  this,  the  government  must 
meetings  with  more  than  100,000  local  and  come   to  the   conclusion   that   construction  become  the  employer  of  last  resort,  creatine 
national  officers  being  elected  every  year.  workers  should  be  granted  the  same  picket-  Pu^Uc   service   employment   Jobs   when  the 
Your    movement    represents    one    of    the  lag  rights  as  industrial  workers.  I  therefore  Private  sector  is  unable  to  produce  enough 
strongest    and    most    consistent    voices    for  here  today  pledge  my  support  and  efforts  for  employment.  These  Jobs  should  not  be  "make 
socUl  Improvement,  for  furthering  our  de-  the  Common  Situs  Picketing  blU.  I  am  con-  work",  but  should  be  work  in  areas  which 
mocracy.  and  for  bettering  the  living  and  fldent  that  this  new  right  will  be  used  Judi-  ^'^^y  need  staffing,  in  areas  such  as  health, 
working   conditions   of   all    Americans.    You  clously.    Construction   workers   know   better  conservation,  public  services,  and  construc- 
offer  leadership  on  the  whole  range  of  Issues  than  any  how  precariously  the  construction  t'""^  o^  public  facilities.  We  have  alreadv  had 
before  the  country.  industry  Is  now  balanced.  limited  experience  with  public  employment 
For  you  are  there  on  civil  rights  as  well  as  The  third  and  most  important  battle  for  Jobs  in  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
on  the  minimum  wage.  You  are  there  on  labor— Indeed  for  all  of  us— Is  the  struggle  Training  Act.  And  that  experience  has  been 
education  as  well  as  on  Occupational  Safety  to  reduce  unemployment  and  end  the  reces-  encouraging  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
and  Health.  You  are  there  whenever  help  is  slon  for  7.8  million  workers.  employers  and  employees  Particularly  heart- 
needed  on  progressive  legislation,  not  only  The    official    unemployment    rate    Is    now  en^ig  are  the  letters  from  those  working  In 
exerting   a   leadership   role,   but   also  doing  8.3%.  Here,  at  home  in  Massachusetts  the  a  public  employment  Job  who  tell  of  their 
the  hard,  tedious,  day  to  day  work.  I  am  toll  is  even  higher,  a  disastrous  14%.  PrWe   In   the   useful   work   which  thev  are 
truly  proud  to  have  worked  with  you  during  The   national   unemployment   figures   for  ^Jolng  and   their   thankfulness  at  having  a 
my  nine  years  In  the  United  States  Senate,  various  groups  paint  a  devastating  picture:  Job  rather  than  unemployment  comneiia- 
with  vn^^^th*  ?T**  *^?'*"''"*  *° ''°'"''  PERCENTAGE  OP  UNEMPLOYED  tion  Or  a  Welfare  check. 

^^.^J'S.-^yX^,~'^^  =  S:i:S::::::::::::::::::::::  S  S^^^SSc 

The  passage  of  the  OSHA  bill  In  1970  was  In  addition  to  the  official  unemployment,  '"ent  now  translates  Into  a  loss  in  feder^  tax 

^^.^.^i^  ^oL^J"        "  ^°^^  \''**  ^"'^  '""S***  ^-^  """"'"'  workers  have  given  up  looking  receipts  and  an  Increase  in  expenditures  per- 

oS  decwt2^hTy.^***    ?"''    e^^t   **'  '°'  1°^'  ""^  ^*'«  *^°PP«'*  out  Of  the  labor  taming  to  unemployment  of'^approXate  y 

B^n?^^,^»ti,.  ,.^Vh    °^'L°'"^"  ^«*y-  ™"''**  altogether.  And  3.1   mWlon  are  on  «16  bUUon  for  each  percentage  point  Increase 

^L^^V^T^\l\^^^c^°^-  ^^^  y*"  ''*  part-time  work  schedules.  Taken  altogether  ^^  the  unemployment  rates             - 

b^^hcJf  wh^^h  trfrt.S^M'^  ''°*  "i^P^ff  '^T  ^°'''  *''*''  ^2  mlUlon  workers  repre-  Congresslhas  tried  to  pass  bills  increasing 

pLI^-         wish  to  dismantle  or  weaken  It.  sent  almost  13%  of  the  labor  force.  employment     and     easing     unemployment 

over  and  ov'Ir  ZTtTV^'  "^^  ^"*"'''  Seventy-five  mUllon  Americans  will  be  dl-  Among  its  \re  successful  efforS'^le'T  the 

tlon  ^  ^ktn^  Jnitf!         *1°°  ^*"?"  ""fl^y  *'^^'=*^*'  ^'y  *^«  recession  thU  year-as  emergency  piTblic  service  Jobs  bill  and  an 

ApprowuK^^Su^mm^tt!Sf"^^'  ?'>,*''•'  flther  they  or  members  Of  their  families  lose  extension   of   unWloyment  compensation. 

HeK  SucTtio^^d   wi^rtt»    t     .i!?°f '  '^'*''  ^°^-  ^^'^^^y  P«'"'=«'^*  of  the  nation's  !«»'"•  ^  the  raking  minority  member  of 

The  SAate^v  after  dfvYrint^l'       ^^  ''^  ^^°  °'^^°'  ^""^  '=*'^*«"  "«  ^"  by  Jobless  rates  *^«  Labor-HEyT^Approprlatlons  Subcommlt- 

debU?taUng^e1^^menta"ter^notrer        ''*  "^""^"^  '™'°  ^"'    **'  '"^^  ^^"'^  21%.  the  ^'^  ^«^«  '"^g^t  hard  to  obtain  Increased 

AmendmLTwerT^ropo^id  Which  would  ^'^^^^f  "««  <=ount  of  "substantial"  Jobless-  [Z^JZ  fJ^'   P"''"''    ^'"P'oyment   Jobs   and 

have  exempted  smaller  businesses  from  com-  ''^ff  ^*°*'*  *****  ^*«  ^^^^  collected.  n™!!  *°  y°"  '"y  «=ontinued  efforts  for  this 

plying  with  the  agency's  health  and  safety  .,  ^?^''}J  '"^  °^  ***«  nation's  Industrial  capac-  B^tTnnR.rt»ri„«  tv, 

requirements.   After  hard  fighting,   amend-  "j  ^^^^-  ^J^^'^y  »230  billion  has  been  lost  emo^ovXt  n^oh,.^    magnitude  of  the  un- 

ments  to  exempt  workplaces  With  15  or  fewer  ^^  ^°°^  *****  services  In  this  year  alone  m?,oI,  J^         problem,  we  should  have  done 

employees  and  workplaces  with  10  or  fewer  ^**    the    Administration    unemployment  ZZr,  Z°^^.,\^        ^^  attitude  of  compla- 

employees  were  defeated.  But  an  amen.1ment  forecasts  for  the  future  show  little  Improve-  nin^o^t  ?*"♦  the  present  degree  of  unem- 

to  exempt  workplaces  with  5  or  fewer  em-  ™ent  and  little  hope.  The  budget  forecasts  P'°y™f°t  Intolerable.   I  simply  do  not  be- 

ployees  failed  to  carry  only  because  of  a  44-  8.1%  unemployment  for  1875-  7  9%  in  107«-  ,  '^„.     *  A.™*''*'^*  '^oes  not  care  that  over 

44  tie  vote  7.5%  m  1977  and  6.7%  in  1978   We  cwmoi  ?S  pl^tJ.    T  ^"^'■>*'*"«  "e  unemployed. 

Such    proposed    restrictions    are    uncon-  and  must  not  accept  these  figures   TO^^e  nTS^.         that  America  wishes  to  see  her  peo- 

sclonable.  Even  5  employees  are  entitled  to  too  costly  for  the  InfflvldualVlnvolv^  «^rt  ^          "^*'"^  ^°^  ""^^^"^  than  on  unemploy- 

and  should  have  safety  requirements  and  for  the  nation  as  a  whole          '"^oivea  and  ment  compensation  or  welfare.  I  believe  that 

America  does  care  about  the  needless  pain 
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and  suffering  caused  by  the  present  Jobless- 
ness, and  that  America  wants  us  to  act  to 
relieve  It.  And  we  in  the  Congress  mtist  act 
to  create  more  comprehensive  and  adequate 
legislation  to  create  Jobs,  both  In  the  private 
and  public  sector.  Conscience  and  economic 
common  sense 'demand  that  we  do  no  less. 

Thus  labor's  battles  are  far  from  over.  We 
in  the  Congress  and  you  in  the  labor  move- 
ment must  redouble  our  efforts  to  see  that 
America  understands  what  Is  at  stake.  • 

The  working  people  of  this  country  are 
more  threatened  today  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Oreat  Depression.  The  tremendous 
gains  which  labor  has  made  in  past  years  are 
in  Jeopardy.  Action  is  needed,  and  needed 
now.  If  we  are  to  preserve  these  gains  and 
assure  workers  of  good  Jobs,  decent  working 
conditions  and  adequate  wages. 

I  am  here  today  to  reaffirm  my  personal 
pledge  of  cooperation  in  this  effort  and  to 
assure  you  of  my  continued  hard  work  on 
your  behalf.  Together  we  must,  and  shall,  go 
forward. 


MR.  JUSTICE  DOUGLAS  RETIRES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  would  do 
well  to  pause  and  take  note  of  the  re- 
tirement of  William  Douglas  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  for  in  this  man  are  em- 
bodied many  of  this  Nation's  finest  as- 
sets. 

His  career  on  the  Court  and  the  rich- 
ness of  his  life  are  an  inspiration  to  me. 
In  addition  to  teaching  at  two  of  our 
great  universities,  serving  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  sitting  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  has  traveled  all  over  the  v.'orld, 
he  has  written  dozens  of  books  and  he 
has  been  a  leading  champion  of  preser- 
vation of  the  natural  beauty  of  our  coun- 
try. He  is  a  man  of  enormous  energy, 
great  intellect,  and  unceasing  courage. 

He  is  best  known  for  his  work  on  the 
Court  in  the  area  of  free  speech.  It  is 
his  belief,  and  one  I  share,  that  the 
strength  of  our  country  and  democratic 
form  of  government  is  grounded  on  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas.  Perhaps  his  most 
forceful  statement  on  the  importance  of 
the  first  amendment  is  contained  in  his 
dissent  in  Dennis  v.  United  States,  341 
U.S.  494  (1951): 

Free  speech  has  occupied  an  exalted  posi- 
tion because  of  the  high  service  It  has  given 
our  society.  Its  protection  is  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  a  democracy.  The  airing  of 
Ideas  releases  pressures  which  otherwise 
might  become  destructive.  When  Ideas  com- 
pete in  the  market  for  acceptance,  full  and 
free  discussion  even  of  Ideas  we  hate  encour- 
ages the  testing  of  our  own  prejudices  and 
preconceptions.  Full  and  free  dlscussloa 
keeps  a  society  from  becoming  stagnant  and 
unprepared  for  the  strains  that  work  to  tear 
all  civilizations  apart. 

Justice  Douglas  is  a  true  civil  liber- 
tarian. He  has  vigorously  defended  the 
right  to  speak  of  many  whose  ideas  con- 
flict with  his  own.  In  Beauharnais  v.  Illi- 
nois, 343  U.S.  250  (1952),  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  criminal  conviction  of  a 
man  who  had  circulated  petitions  defam- 
ing blacks  and  calling  for  segregation 
laws.  In  a  dissenting  opinion,  Justice 
Douglas  contested  the  notion  that  some 
classes  of  speech,  "the  lewd  and  obscene, 
the  profane,  the  libelous,  and  Insulting 
or  fighting  words,"  were  "of  such  sUght 
social  value  •  •  •  that  any  benefit  that 
may  be  derived  from  them  is  clearly  out- 
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weighed  by  the  social  interest  in  order 
and  morality." 

The  First  Amendment  Is  couched  in  abso- 
lute terms — freedom  of  speech  shall  not  be 
abridged.  Speech  has  therefore  a  preferred 
position  as  contrasted  to  some  other  civil 
rights.  For  example,  privacy,  equally  sacred 
to  some,  is  protected  by  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment only  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  There  is  room  for  regulation  of  ways 
and  means  of  invading  privacy.  No  such  lee- 
way is  granted  the  invasion  of  the  right  of 
free  speech  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. .  .  .  Today  a  white  man  stands  con- 
victed for  protesting  In  unseemly  language 
against  our  decisions  invalidating  restrictive 
covenants.  Tomorrow  a  Negro  will  be  haled 
before  a  court  for  denouncing  lynch  law  In 
heated  terms. 

Debate  and  argument  even  In  the  court- 
room are  not  always  calm  and  dispassionate. 
Emotions  sway  speakers  and  audience  alike. 
Intemperate  speech  is  a  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  man.  Hotheads  blow  off  and  release 
destructive  energy  in  the  process.  They  shout 
and  rave,  exaggerating  weakness,  magnifying 
error,  viewing  with  alarm.  So  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning;  and  so  it  will  be  throughout 
time.  The  Framers  of  the  Constitution  knew 
human  nature  as  well  as  we  do.  They  too  had 
lived  in  dangerous  days;  they  too  knew  the 
suffocating  Influence  of  orthodoxy  and  stand- 
ardized thought.  They  weighed  the  compul- 
sions for  restrained  speech  and  thought 
against  the  abuses  of  liberty.  They  chose  lib- 
erty. That  should  be  our  choice  today. 

He  writes  with  great  style,  and  I  can- 
not resist  one  more  long  quotation.  In  the 
1960's  when  the  Court  sustained  a  tres- 
pass conviction  based  on  a  peaceful  dem- 
onstration before  a  county  jail  tb  protest 
racial  segregation  and  the  jailing  of  ear- 
lier protesters  on  the  ground  that  pro- 
tests around  jails  cannot  be  permitted 
because  jails  are  "built  for  security  pur- 
poses" and  are  not  "open  to  the  public," 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  again  dissented: 

The  Jailhouse,  like  an  executive  mansion, 
a  legislative  chamber,  a  courthouse,  or  the 
statehouse  itself  ...  Is  one  of  the  seats  of 
government,  whether  it  be  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, the  Bastille,  or  a  small  county  Jail.  And 
when  It  houses  political  prisoners  or  those 
who  many  think  are  unjustly  held,  it  Is  an 
obvious  center  for  protest.  The  right  to  peti- 
tion for  the  redress  of  grievances  has  an 
ancient  history  and  is  not  limited  to  vrrltlng 
a  letter  or  sending  a  telegram  to  a  congress- 
man; it  Is  not  confined  to  appearing  before 
the  local  city  council,  or  writing  letters  to  the 
President  or  Governor  or  Mayor  .  .  .  Conven- 
tional methods  of  petitioning  may  be,  and 
often  have  been,  shut  off  to  large  groups  of 
our  citizens.  Legislators  may  turn  deaf  ears; 
formal  complaints  may  be  routed  endlessly 
through  a  bureaucratic  maze;  courts  may  let 
the  wheels  of  Justice  grind  very  slowly.  Those 
who  do  not  control  television  and  radio,  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  advertise  In  a  news- 
paper or  clreulate  elaborate  pamphlets  may 
have  only  a  more  limited  type  of  access  to 
public  officials.  Their  methods  should  not  be 
condemned  as  tactics  of  obstruction  and 
harassment  as  long  as  the  assembly  and  pe- 
tition are  peaceable,  as  these  were. 

Prom  Adderley  v.  Florida,  385  U.S.  39 
(1966)   (dissenting  opinion) . 

In  some  instances,  his  forceful  dissents 
ultimately  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
When  the  Court  declined  to  speak  out  on 
the  need  for  reapportionment  on  the 
ground  that  reapportionment  was  a  "po- 
litical" question,  Coleffrove  v.  Green.  328 
n.S.  549  (1946),  and  South  v.  Peters,  339 
U.S.  276  (1950),  he  dissented.  His  views 


were  later  adopted  in  the  landmark  case 
of  Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186  (1962).  in 
which  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  rule  was 
set  forth.  He  dissented  in  Butler  v. 
Thompson.  341  U.S.  937  (1951),  when 
the  Supreme  Court  sustained  a  State  poll 
tax.  Later  he  wrote  the  decision  for  the 
Court  when  it  struck  down  State  poll 
taxes  as  a  denial  of  equal  protection  in 
Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  383 
U.S.  663  (1966). 

I  only  hope  that  in  selecting  a  nominee 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate,  Presi- 
dent Ford  adheres  to  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence set  by  Justice  Douglas. 

My  own  recollection  of  the  recent  past 
gives  me  cause  for  some  concern  in  this 
regard.  I  remember  that  in  November 

1969,  when  President  Nixon's  nomination 
of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.  was 
floundering  in  the  Senate,  then  House 
minority  leader  Ford  stated  publicly 
that  if  Haynsworth  was  not  confirmed. 
Douglas  should  be  impeached.  In  April 

1970.  a  week  after  G.  Harold  Carswell  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  Mr.  Ford  and 
Congressman  Louis  C.  Wyman  proposed 
to  the  House  that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
should  be  impeached.  I  was  always  of  the 
opinion  that  this  half-hearted  attempt  at 
impeachment  was  politically  motivated 
and  that  it  was  not  based  on  the  facts  of 
Justice  Douglas'  record.  The  charges  were 
ultimately  found  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  be 
totally  without  merit. 

The  selection  of  a  new  Justice  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  too  important  a 
task  to  become  a  political  football.  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  has  taught  us  the  lesson 
of  acceptance  of  all  points  of  view,  and 
as  long  as  the  nominee  sent  to  us  by  the 
President  is  a  man  or  woman  of  imdis- 
puted  excellence,  he  or  she  will  be  con- 
firmed. But  the  Senate  will  not  readily 
confirm  anyone  who  does  not  bring  to 
the  Court  the  highest  standards  of  pub- 
lic service  and  the  proper  background 
for  this  awesome  task. 


FEDERAL  WORKERS  NOT  "SECOND- 
CLASS  CITIZENS" 

Mr.  PONG.  Mi.  President,  proponents 
who  advocate  emasculating  the  Hatch 
Act  have  conveniently  adopted  a  catch- 
phrase — "second-class  citizens" — to  cat- 
egorize Federal  employees.  In  their  at- 
tempt to  politicize  the  Federal  merit 
system,  these  proponents  seek  to  portray 
Federal  civil  service  workers  as  "politi- 
cal eimuchs"  who  should  be  allowed  al- 
most unrestricted  freedom  to  take  part 
in  partisan  politics.  The  fact  is  the  Hatch 
Act  already  permits  Federal  employees 
to  engage  in  a  wide  range  of  political  ac- 
tivities— but  not  in  partisan  politics  that 
would  undermine  the  impartial,  inde- 
pendent, and  e£Bcient  operation  of  our 
Government. 

Among  permitted  activities  under  the 
Hatch  Act  now,  Federal  employees 
may — 

First.  Register  and  vote  In  any  elec- 
tion; 

Second.  Express  opinion  as  an  indi- 
vidual privately  and  publicly  on  political 
subjects  and  candidates,  display  a  politi- 
cal picture,  sticker,  badge,  or  button; 
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Tbird.  Make  a  financial  contribution 
to  a  political  party  or  organization: 

Fourth.  Participate  in  the  nonpartisan 
activities  of  a  civil,  community,  social, 
labor,  or  professional  organization,  or  of 
a  similar  organization; 

Fifth.  Be  a  member  of  a  political  party 
or  other  political  organization  and  par- 
ticipate in  its  activities  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  law; 

Sixth.  Attend  a  political  convention, 
rally,  fimd-raising  function  or  other 
political  gathering; 

Seventh.  Sign  a  political  petition  as  an 
Individual; 

Eighth.  Take  an  active  part,  as  an  in- 
dependent candidate,  or  in  support  of  an 
independent  candidate,  in  a  nonpartisan 
elecUon.  In  specified  municipalities  hav- 
ing high  concentration 'of  Federal  em- 
ployees— 41  in  Maryland,  11  in  Virginia, 
13  in  other  States — employees  may  be 
candidates  for  and  serve  in  elective  of- 
fice, as  Independents  may  take  an  active 
part  in  political  management  and  cam- 
paigns in  connection  with  partisan  elec- 
tions for  local  ofiBces  of  the  municipality 
or  political  subdivision ; 

Ninth.  Be  politically  active  in  connec- 
tion with  a  question  not  specifically  iden- 
tified witl"  1  political  party — constitu- 
tional amendment,  referendimi,  et  ce- 
tera: 

Tenth.  Serve  as  an  election  judge  or 
clerk  or  in  a  similar  position  to  perform 
nonpartisan  duties; 

Eleventh.  Otherwise  participate  fully 
in  public  affairs,  except  as  prohibited  by 
law,  in  a  manner  which  does  not  mate- 
rially compromise  efBclency  or  integrity 
of  an  employee  or  the  neutrality,  effi- 
ciency or  integrity  of  the  agency. 

Proponents  who  advocate  gutting  the 
Hatch  Act  hope  to  speed  enactment  of 
House-passed  legislation  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  first  in  the  Senate  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  where 
the  proposed  legislation  is  now  pending, 
then  on  the  Senate  floor  before  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  next  month. 

In  view  of  the  proponents'  misleading 
description  of  Federal  workers  as  "sec- 
ond-class citizens,"  my  colleagues  may 
find  a  US.  News  &  World  Report  article 
titled  "Second-Class  Nonsense"  of  timely 
interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  ar- 
ticle by  Editor  Howard  Flleger  in  the 
September  22,  1975,  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secono-Clabs  Nonsensx 
(By  Howard  Flleger) 
As  often  occurs  before  a  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign.   Congress  Is  being  asked  to 
repeal,  or  soften,  the  Hatch  Act. 

In  case  you've  forgotten,  that  Is  a  law  mak- 
ing It  Illegal  for  Government  employes  to 
take  an  active  role  in  political  campaigns,  to 
ring  doorbells,  raise  money  or  rally  support 
for  any  party  or  candidate. 

Advocates  of  repeal — they  Include  politi- 
cally active  unions — claim  now,  as  they  have 
In  the  past,  that  the  Act,  which  dates  back 
to  1939,  puts  strictures  on  the  freedom  of 
federal  employee;  that  It  relegates  them  to 
the  status  of  eeoond-clasa  citizens. 
This  U  plain  nonsense. 
Government  workers  have  the  same  right 
to  register  and  vote  as  anyone  else  has. 


They  are  free  to  express  their  political  pref- 
erences and  to  support  the  candidate  of  tbelr 
choice  with  cash  if  they  want. 

They  can  be — and  usually  are — as  politi- 
cally minded  and  outspoken  as  the  next  per- 
aon.  Their  franchise  Is  unfettered.  Anyone 
who  thinks  there  is  no  politicking  among 
Civil  Service  employes  Is  naive. 

Nobody  argues  that  the  Hatch  Act  is  per- 
fect. But  it  does  effectively  prevent  that 
which  it  was  designed  to  prevent:  It  makes 
certain  that  no  candidate  or  party  can  con- 
vert the  huge  federal  bureaucracy  into  a  po- 
litical machine. 

The  Act  has  sheltered  the  rank  and  file 
frcMn  any  spoils  system  of  patronage  rewards 
for  the  party  faithful.  No  officeholder  can  go 
through  the  Government  hiring  and  firing 
at  win  on  the  basis  of  politics.  No  one  can 
tell  Civil  Service  employes  how  to  vote  and 
keep  them  In  line  with  threats  of  payday 
reprisals. 

They  cannot  be  coerced  into  party  work. 
They  cannot  perform  the  nuts-and-bolts 
Jobs  of  a  campaign  such  as  soliciting  funds, 
manning  headquarters  telephones  or  serving 
as  chauffeurs  to  ferry  the  voters  to  the  polls 
on  behalf  of  any  ticket. 

Does  this  make  them  second-class  citizens? 
Hafdly.  The  odds  are  that  those  public  ser- 
vants who  are  sincerely  interested  In  Gov- 
ernment performance — and  that  means  the 
vast  majority  of  them — welcome  the  shield 
that  stands  between  them  and  party  affairs. 
It  was  a  fear  the  federal  payrolls  would  be 
used  to  perpetuate  political  control  that  pro- 
duced the  law  in  the  first  place. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt,  In  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Hatch  Act  two  ye«u« 
ago,  said  Congress  had  concluded  when  It 
passed  the  original  "that  the  rapidly  expcmd- 
Ing  Government  work  force  should  not  be 
employed  to  build  a  powerful.  Invincible  and 
perhaps  corrupt  political  machine. 

'The  experience  of  the  1936  and  1938  cam- 
paigns convinced  Congress  that  these  dangers 
were  sufficiently  real  that  substantial  barriers 
should  be  raised  against  the  party  In  power — 
or  the  party  out  of  power,  for  that  matter — 
using  the  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  federal  employes,  paid  for  at  public 
expense,  to  man. Its  political  structure  and 
political  campaigns. 

"A  related  concern,  and  this  remains  as 
important  as  any  other,  was  to  further  serve 
the  goal  that  employment  and  advancement 
In  the  Government  service  not  depend  on 
political  performance,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  sure  that  Government  employes 
would  be  free  from  pressure  and  from  ex- 
preaa  or  tacit  Invitation  to  vote  in  a  certain 
way  or  perform  political  chores  in  order  to 
curry  favor  with  their  superiors  rather  than 
to  act  out  of  their  own  beliefs." 

Congress  felt  safeguards  against  politiciz- 
ing the  bvireaucracy  wargDrudent  back  when 
federal  employes  were  couUted  in  "the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands." 

It  Is  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  eu-gue  such  Insurance  Is  no  longer 
needed — now  that  the  number  of  Govern- 
ment workers  (not  counting  the  military) 
has  grown  to  more  than  2.5  million. 


SERVING  LOW-INCOME  RURAL 
RESIDENTS  WITH  WATER  AND 
CT:WER  PROJECTS  UNDER  FARM- 
ERS HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  that  for 
grants  and  loans  for  rural  water  and 
sewer  systems.  These  facilities  are  essen- 
tial both  to  rural  housing  and  to  other 
aspects  of  rural  development.  As  you 
know,  the  Congress  has  consistently  given 
a  higher  priority  to  the  provision  of 
grants  for  water  and  sewer  facilities 


than  has  the  Administration.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  Administration  recommended 
that  the  program  be  terminated,  but 
Congress  rejected  that  recommendatloD 
decisively.  Even  now,  despite  clear  con- 
gressional Intent,  the  Administration  has 
$100  million  in  grants  for  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  facilities  Impounded. 

Rural  Water  News,  the  publication  of 
the  Cwnmlsslon  on  Rural  Water,  has 
called  attention  to  another  aspect  of 
Administration  policy  which  seems  to  be 
hampering  the  rural  water  and  sewer 
program.  Writing  in  that  publication, 
Mary  Morgan  of  Conset  Corp.,  suggests 
the  possibility  that  the  so-called  1- 
percent  rule,  by  which  Farmers  Home 
Administration— at  the  direction  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget— de- 
cides on  the  grant  levels  to  be  associated 
with  specific  water  and  sewer  projects 
discriminates  against  the  smaller  rural 
systems  and  those  least  able  to  pay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  article  from  the  October  issue  of 
Rural  Water  News  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  I  urge  other  Senators  to  read 
it.  I  also  urge  OMB  Director  Lynn  and 
his  staff  and  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tor Elliott  and  his  staff  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  points  raised  In  the 
Morgan  article.  She  suggests  some  alter- 
native policies  which  might  be  more  to 
accord  with  the  congressional  Intent  of 
reaching  the  low-Income  people  and  those 
in  the  most  rural  settings  with  the  de- 
cent water  and  adequate  sewer  facilities 
that  most  of  us  take  for  granted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Farmers  Hoice  AominsTRATioN  I-Per- 
CENT  Rule 
(By  Mary  E.  Morgan) 
The  policy  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration (FmHA)  with  regard  to  grant  funds 
for  water  and  sewer  development  has  long 
been  to  use  such  grant  money  as  has  been 
avaUable  to  reduce  costs  to  the  point  that 
user  charges,  including  both  debt  service  and 
operation  and  maintenance  (O&M),  were 
"reasonable"  in  light  of  existing  chargea  tat 
water  and  sewer  service  In  rural  communities. 
In  June  1974,  the  agency  Issued  regulations 
setting  forth  the  "one-percent  rule"  which 
was  de.slgned  to  Implement  this  general  policy 
according  to  more  specific  measures  of  "rea- 
sonableness." 

The  one-percent  rule  reads.  In  part,  as  fol- 
lows: "Ordinarily  a  grant  will  be  considered 
only  when  the  debt  service  portion  of  the 
average  family  user  cost  for  either  waste  or 
sewer  service  exceeds  one  percent  (1  % )  of  the 
median  family  Income  .  .  .  and  will  be  lim- 
ited to  an  amount  necessary  to  reduce  the 
debt  service  portion  of  famUy  user  cost  to 
such  one  percent  (1%)  level."  (7  CFR 
1823.472(b)  ( 1 ) ) .  That  is,  if  FmHA  Is  to  par- 
ticipate In  project  financing  with  any  of  its 
grant  funds,  at  least  one  percent  Of  the  me- 
dian family  Income  of  the  community  served 
must  be  spent  on  debt  service  for  the  loan 
portion  of  the  system. 

The  one-percent  rule  grew  out  of  discus- 
sions between  FmHA  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  was  promulgated  aa 
a  means  of  ensuring  that  scarce  grant  funds 
would  go  to  the  most  needy  communities. 
However,  the  rule  may  have  the  opposite 
effect. 

Experience  indicates  that  a  monthly  water 
bUl  In  excess  ctf  $7.00  Imposes  a  financial 
hardship  on  low-income  users.  Using  this  as  a 
benchmark,  consider  the  following  examples  . 
of  how  the  one-percent  rule  will  work:  The 
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median  family  income  of  the  community  is 
t5.4(X).  One  percent  of  this  Is  $64  per  year,  or 
$4.50  per  month.  If  the  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  and  reserves  can  be  kept  to 
$2.50  per  month,  the  overall  charge  can  be 
kept  within  the  $7.00  limit,  presiunably  with- 
in the  reach  of  low-income  families.  But 
there  is  every  indication  that  these  costs  will 
be  far  higher  than  $2.50  a  month;  probably 
$5.00  or  even  more  In  the  smaller  rural  sys- 
tems. One  recent  study  projects  costs  of  O&M 
(including  reserves)  for  a  700-connectlon 
system  at  about  $3.'75  per  month,  the  corre- 
sponding figure  for  a  45-connection  system 
Is  over  $7.00  per  month.  (See  the  forthcom- 
ing Commission  on  Rural  Water  publication 
The  Cost  of  Supporting  Rural  Water  Sys- 
tems: Projections  and  Policies.)  It  $4.50  per 
month  for  debt  retirement  Is  laid  on  top  of 
this,  the  monthly  cost  for  water  service  is 
clearly    prohibitive. 

Unfort\mately,  the  one-percent  rule  makes 
it  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  for  supplement- 
ary funds  from  other  sources  to  ease  the 
burden  on  the  low-income  resident.  Many 
states  and  localities  are  becoming  Involved 
financially  in  rural  water  development,  and, 
m  most  cases,  their  Interest  is  in  providing 
supplementary  funds  to  keep  costs  to  users 
at  a  reasonable  level.  The  one-percent  rule 
strongly  discourages  this  by  creating  a  sit- 
uation where  other  grant  funds  and  possi- 
bly other  loan  funds  simply  supplant  FmHA 
funds  rather  than  supplement  them. 

FmHA  says,  in  effect,  that  If  it  is  to  par- 
ticipate at  all  with  grant  funds,  the  com- 
munity must  assiune  the  one-percent  debt 
load.  No  other  funds  can  be  used  to  defray 
any  part  of  this  load  under  the  regulations. 
Every  state  or  local  dollar,  rather  than  re- 
ducing the  total  burden  on  the  user,  merely 
replaces  a  federal  dollar.  Ironically,  the  one- 
percent  rule  not  only  falls  to  help  low-income 
residents,  it  prevents  others  from  doing  bo. 

There  seems  to  be  no  ready  answer  to  the 
problems  raised  by  the  one-percent  rule, 
but  a  number  of  alternatives  can  be  Identi- 
fied. First,  FmHA  could  change  the  percent- 
age formula  so  that  it  is  lees  regressive. 
That  Is,  the  r\ile  might  require  one  percent 
debt  service  in  commuinities  with  higher 
median  family  incomes,  drop  the  requlre- 
coents  to  %%  where  Incomes  are  medium, 
aia  lower  it  to  Vj  %  for  low-Income  residents. 
This  way,  the  amount  of  debt  service  would 
be  low  enough,  in  terms  of  ability  to  pay, 
that  rising  O&M  costs  would  not  push  the 
total  bill  for  anyone  above  his  ability  to 
pay. 

A  second  alternative  would  be  for  FmHA 
to  bring  O&M  Into  the  rule  by  stipulating 
that  the  percentage  required  of  system  users 
would  be  applied  to  the  total  user  charges, 
not  just  to  the  debt  service  portion.  That  is, 
the  user  could  be  required  to  pay  some  per- 
centage of  his  Income  for  water  service,  in- 
cluding all  costs,  after  which  grant  fimds 
could  be  applied  to  complete  the  system 
financing.  This  would  require  FmHA  to  study 
the  matter  of  O&M  costs  more  f\Uly  to  de- 
termine whether  a  given  project  had  made 
adequate  plans  for  support.  This  Is  a  diffi- 
cult task,  of  course,  but  by  no  means  an 
unreasonable  demand  on  a  public  agency. 

The  third  alternative  would  be  to  keep 
the  one-percent  rule  but  allow  state  or  local 
contributions  to  be  used  to  satisfy  some 
portion  of  the  requirements.  If  the  rule  re- 
quired users  to  come  up  with  $6.00  per  month 
for  debt  retirement,  for  example,  thus  cre- 
ating a  total  bill  that  ts  too  high,  some  other 
agency  could  be  allowed  to  cover  a  portion 
of  that  amount  in  grant  funds  In  order  to 
bring  the  bill  back  to  a  reasonable  level. 
PmHA  grant  fimds  could  then  be  applied  to 
the  total  package,  rather  than  being  dis- 
placed by  the  other  funds  as  is  now  the 
case. 

These  are  not  all  the  alternatives  that 
exist  and  they  are  not  necessarily  the  best 
ones.  All  raise  some  problems.  Th«  crucial 


point  is  that  the  one-percent  rule  does  not 
satisfy  the  Intent  of  the  community  facili- 
ties loan  and  grant  program.  Some  changes 
must  be  made  in  the  mle  before  low-income 
rural  residents  can  be  adequately  served  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
clock  continues  to  run  on  New  York's 
fiscal  problems.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Governor  Carey's  package  of  proposals 
will  be  enacted  by  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature, or  whether  the  other  parties 
on  whose  cooperation  his  plans  depend, 
will  succeed  In  producing  an  11th  hour 
rescue  operation  with  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  cooperate.  My  defini- 
tion of  such  an  operation  is  one  that  will 
neither  do  violence  to  the  concept  of 
separate  areas  of  State  and  local  respon- 
sibility on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Federal 
responsibility  on  the  other,  nor  encour- 
age other  municipalities  in  New  York 
State  and  elsewhere,  to  take  the  easy, 
politically  attractive  alternative  to  re- 
sponsible management  of  a  city's  affairs. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  ftict 
that  we  have  only  1  more  week  before 
we  recess  for  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 
We  cannot  afford  to  delay  making  those 
decisions  in  the  Congress  that  are  re- 
quired if  New  York's  officials  are  at  least 
to  have  certain  options  open  to  them. 
This  will  require  that  the  Congress  act 
immediately,  one  way  or  another,  on  the 
two  vital  legislative  proposals  now  be- 
fore it. 

The  first  of  these  Involves  amending 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  that  the  city  of 
New  York — and  other  financially  trou- 
bled mimicipalities — will  at  least  have 
the  option  of  being  able  to  take  recourse 
to  the  protections  offered  by  a  trustee 
appointed  imder  the  act,  witti  his  unique 
powers  to  rationalize  and  reschedule  debt 
burdens.  Once  again,  I  urge  that  this 
matter  be  given  a  first  priority  in  the 
days  ahead. 

But  as  I  have  written  our  colleagues, 
the  situation  faced  by  the  city  of  New 
York  is  so  severe  that  the  ability  of  the 
city  to  postpone  debt  service  payments 
will  not  in  and  of  itself  make  it  possible 
for  the  city  to  maintain,  iminterrupted, 
the  essential  services  that  the  citizens  of 
every  city  require  for  their  safety  and 
health,  for  public  assistance,  and  for 
such  services  as  education. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  these  extraor- 
dinary needs  that  on  November  6,  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee's  Voluntary  Munici- 
pal Reorganization  Act  of  1975 — which  I 
find  unacceptable — that  would  provide 
for  Federal  assistance  after  a  default  to  a 
trustee  for  New  York  City's  affairs. 

As  I  stated  in  the  letter  to  our  col- 
leagues, I  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment,  along  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  necessary  amendments  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  would  provide  the  8  mil- 
lion citizens  of  the  city  of  New  York  with 
the  absolute  assurance  that  necessary 
services  would  be  continued  while  eco- 
nomics were  being  implemented  to  bring 
order  to  the  fiscal  chaos  besieging  the 
city. 

While  my  proposal  was  originally  intro- 
duced as  an  amendment  to  the  portion 


of  the  Banking  Conunlcteee's  bill  that 
dealt  with  assistance  after  a  default,  thus 
allowing  the  Senate — assuming  adoption 
of  my  amendment — to  deal  separately 
with  the  predefault  assistance  provisions 
of  the  Voluntary  Municipal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  I  now  intend  to  offer  my  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute.  I  do  this  in  the  hope  that  I 
will  thus  be  able  to  ward  off  a  threatened 
filibuster  which  could  bring  us  to  the 
Thanskgivlng  recess  without  any  action 
being  taken  on  a  matter  that  is  absolute- 
ly vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
major  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  general 
and  the  leadership  in  particular  to  give 
these  vital  bills  a  first  priority  in  the 
days  immediately  ahead. 


THE      NEED      FOR      CHILD      CARE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Universal  Child  Care  and 
Child  Development  Act  of  1971,  I  have 
long  had  a  commitment  to  providing 
quality  child  care  for  all  our  children. 
Child  care  legislation  embodying  the  ma- 
jor principles  of  my  bill  passed  the  Con- 
gress in  1972,  but  was  vetoed  by  an  ad- 
ministration which  did  not  consider  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  children  a  priority 
item. 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act,  a 
bill  currently  pending  in  this  Congress,  is 
one  more  attempt  to  provide  meaning- 
ful child  care.  Extensive  hearings  have 
been  held  on  the  Implications  of  this 
legislation. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  deliberate  effort,  now  underway  in  my 
home  State  of  Indiana  to  spread  false 
information  concerning  this  legislation. 
Allegations  have  been  made  that  the 
child  care  bill  would  give  a  child  the  right 
to  sue  his  parents  if  they  required  him 
to  go  to  Sunday  school.  It  has  also  been 
alleged  that  the  bill  would  give  children 
a  legal  right  to  organize  in  a  labor  imion 
against  their  parents.  Worst  of  all  is  the 
contention  that  this  legislation  would 
force  parents  to  turn  over  their  children 
to  government  run  centers — virtually 
making  their  children  the  wards  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  President,  these  allegations  are 
totally  false.  There  is  nothing  in  the  cur- 
rent pending  legislation  which  would  al- 
low a  child  to  be  taken  from  the  family. 
Participation  in  the  program  is  entirely 
voluntary. 

Many  civic-minded  and  religious  or- 
ganizations endorse  child  legislation. 
These  groups  Include  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  the  Baptist  and  Lutheran 
Churches,  and  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities. 

In  1971,  when  I  introduced  the  Uni- 
versal Child  Care  and  Child  Development 
Act,  I  stated  that  universal  child  care 
for  all  mothers  who  wished  It  was  an 
Idea  whose  time  had  clearly  come. 

In  1971,  I  commented  that  It  was 
Ironic  that  It  had  taken  so  long  for  this 
great  Nation  to  recognize  Its  commit- 
ment to  universal  child  care  given  the 
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fact  that  several  other  nations — Sweden, 
Israel,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  name  a 
few — had  far  surpassed  American  prog- 
ress in  child  care. 

But  today  we  stand  no  closer  to  realiz- 
ing our  goal  of  universal  child  care  than 
we  did  in  1971.  The  Congress  passed  child 
care  legislation  In  1972  only  to  have  it 
vetoed  by  a  President  who,  2  years 
earlier,  had  expressed  a  wholehearted 
commitment  to — and  I  quote: 

I>rovldlng  for  all  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful,  stimulating  devel- 
opment during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 

More  tragic  still  is  the  fact  that  the 
need  for  chUd  care  has  become  even 
more  imperative.  Today,  more  than  half 
of  the  mothers  of  young  children  are 
employed  outside  the  home.  More  than 
26.2  million  children  under  18  have  work- 
ing parents.  For  the  6  million  preschool 
children  whose  parents  are  employed, 
this  country  is  providing  licensed  day 
care  for  only  one  out  of  every  six 
children. 

More  than  3  million  children  are 
being  raised  in  families  where  the  mother 
is  the  sole  support.  The  median  income 
for  such  families  In  1973  was  just  over 
$6,000 — too  high  to  qualify  for  federally 
assisted  day  care  programs  such  as  those 
under  Head  Start  and  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  too  low  to  afford 
quality  day  care  in  private  programs. 

The  need  reflected  by  these  figures  is 
not  temporary,  nor  is  it  declining.  It  Is 
estimated  that  by  1985,  we  will  have  30.2 
million  preschool  children.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  percentage  of  working 
parents  of  preschool  children  will  in- 
crease to  70  percent  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

Unfortunately,  knowledge  of  the  sta- 
tistics and  the  need  for  child  care  does 
not  help  the  working  mother  who  is  des- 
perately searching  for  adequate  care  for 
her  child. 

The  failure  to  provide  comprehensive, 
imiversal  child  care  has  resulted  in  8  out 
of  10  children  being  cared  for  by  make- 
shift arrangement — either  a  succession 
of  untrained  babysitjters  or  older  broth- 
ers or  sisters  who  are  forced  to  drop  out 
of  school  in  order  to  care  for  their  sib- 
lings. Estimates  of  "latchkey"  children — 
those  left  to  fend  for  themselves — run 
as  high  as  a  milUon  and  a  half. 

In  short,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  para- 
doxical position  of  having  tlie  number 
of  children  who  require  child  care  dra- 
matically increasing  while  the  niunber 
of  federally  supported  child  care  slots 
is  decreasing. 

Regrettably,  the  failure  of  this  Nation 
to  provide  for  comprehensive  child  care 
has  so  damaged  the  faith  of  many  of  its 
most  ardent  supporters,  that  they  now 
regard  the  concept  of  developmental 
child  care  as  unreachable:  a  Utopian 
dream.  This  attitude  has  derived  in  part 
from  the  current  administration's  em- 
phasis on  child  care  as  a  merely  cus- 
todial babysitting  service  for  welfare 
mothers.  It  has  come  in  part  from  the 
current  system  of  pitting  various  social 
welfare  programs  that  receive  Federal 
moneys  against  one  another. 

We  see  the  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams fluting  the  eltferly  who  are  fight- 
ing the  handicapped  who  are  fighting 


the  child  care  people — all  for  limited 
Federal  funds.  We  as  a  society  have  failed 
to  recognize  how  crucial  it  is  that  all 
children  be  provided  with  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  growth  and  development  that 
society  can  offer.  It  is  well  and  good  to 
say  that  we  have  no  responsibility  for 
children  other  than  our  own.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  as  a  Nation 
do  have  a  stake  in  how  the  millions  of 
children  with  working  mothers  mature. 
If  we  are  concerned  about  producing 
better  citizens  for  the  future  in  an  in- 
creasingly complex  society — citizens  who 
will  not  be  committing  crimes,  who  are 
not  dependent  on  drugs,  who  will  not  find 
it  necessary  to  exist  on  welfare — then 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  our  children  to  develop 
to  their  fullest  potential.  Certainly,  it  is 
in  the  national  interest,  as  well  as  their 
own,  that  our  children  grow  into  whole, 
humane  citizens  that  can  function  in  a 
democracy. 

In  the  long  run,  the  issue  of  budgetary 
restrictions  is  an  artificial  one.  Simply 
consider  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  wel- 
fare and  accompanying  rehabilitation 
programs  amounts  to  over  $20  billion 
a  year.  Or  that  crime — including  the 
Government  expense  of  dealing  with  the 
problem,  actual  losses  of  property,  esti- 
mated losses  of  earning  power  resulting 
from  crimes  of  violence,  insurance  costs, 
and  other  factors — costs  this  country 
over  $50  billion  a  year. 

Surely  it  is  better  economics  to  spend 
$2  billion  a  year  on  constructive  pro- 
grams to  raise  whole,  functioning  mem- 
bers of  our  society  than  it  is  to  spend  35 
times  as  much  feeding  the  results  of  our 
neglect — crime  and  welfare — after  the 
time  for  constructive  action  has  passed. 
After  years  of  frustration,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  deny  that  we  face  considerable 
social  and  poUtical  barriers  to  compre- 
hensive child  care,  even  in  the  best  of 
times.  And  indeed,  these  are  clearly  not 
the  best  of  times. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, I  have  seen  the  sad  results  of 
the  neglect  of  our  country's  children.  Re- 
cent hearings  before  my  subcommittee  on 
school  violence  make  these  results  all  too 
clear.  The  rate  of  suicide  among  chil- 
dren ages  10  to  14  is  twice  as  high  as  It 
was  20  years  ago.  Since  1973,  crimes  by 
children  have  been  rising  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  juvenile  population  itself. 
Crimes  of  armed  robbery,  rape  and  mur- 
der by  juveniles  has  doubled  in  the  last 
decade.  A  subcommittee  survey  showed 
that  drug  and  alcohol  offenses  on  school 
property  is  up  37  percent  and  assaults  on 
teachers  up  77  percent. 

Faced  with  this  reality,  we  must  per- 
sist in  our  goal  of  attaining  quality  child 
care  services  f^  all  children. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  EDUCATION 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  of  vital  importance  to  each  of  us.  The 
ability,  intelligence,  and  training  of  the 
youth  of  today  will  reflect  the  degree 
of  growth  and  progression  our  society 
will  realize  tomorrow.  A  November  7, 


1975,  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
questions  the  quality  of  our  education 
system,  and  the  evidence  and  warning 
presented  here  should  be  noted.  I  am  not 
suggesting,  though,  that  some  new  Fed- 
eral program  be  created  or  some  present 
one  expanded.  The  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  delivery  of  education  serv- 
ices is  properly  a  State  and  local  fimc- 
tion.  I  do  want  to  suggest,  however,  that 
the  kind  of  "effortless  education'— and 
education  largely  without  standards- 
should  be  recognized''as  a  fad  that  has 
not  worked.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  fine  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oUows : 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  7,  1976J 
LinaiACT  AND  ELrrisM 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  recently  re- 
ported that  20%  of  wiult  Americans  have 
difficulty  coping  virlth  such  necessary  every- 
day skUls  as  shopping  or  getting  a  driver's 
license,  while  another  34%  "are  functional 
but  not  proficient."  The  report  does  not  say 
so,  at  least  not  in  the  summary  we  read, 
but  many  of  those  adults  hold  high  school 
diplomas  and  some  are  even  college  gradu- 
ates. 

It  Is  a  serious  blot  on  education  In  Amer- 
ica that  a  high  school  or  college  diploma  is 
no  gtiarantee  that  a  graduate  can  read  or 
write,  much  less  reason.  Passed  up  the  aca- 
demic ladder  from  one  grade  to  the  next, 
recipients  of  "social  promotions"  bestowed 
automatically  In  order  to  avoid  stigmatizing 
slow  learners,  a  good  many  pupils  have  com- 
pleted 12  or  even  16  years  of  schooling  with 
almost  nothing  to  show  for  It  in  the  way  of 
academic  proficiency. 

Not  all  school  systems  operate  that  way, 
of  course.  And  beginning  in  December,  16- 
and  17-year-olds  In  California  can  drop  out 
of  school  provided  they  pass  a  200-que8tlon 
exam  designed  to  test  their  abUltyto  read, 
write  and  reason.  Moreover,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Wilson  RUes  will  pro- 
pose to  the  state  legislature  In  January  that 
future  graduates  of  California  high  schooU 
demonstrate  a  similar  level  of  literacy  and 
competence. 

Most  literate  Americans  can  only  applaud 
California's  effort  to  introduce  minimum 
standards  for  a  basic  education.  But  basic 
education  Is  not  uniformly  popular,  least  of 
all  on  some  campuses.  To  wit,  students  and 
faculty  at  Livingston  College  in  New  Jersey 
are  Irate  at  the  proposed  requirement  that 
graduates  must  pass  a  test  proving  com-  ,. 
petence  In  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
As  recounted  in  The  New  Leader  magazine, 
the  college  has  devoted  Itself  to  developing 
"nontradltlonal  aitudenta"  through  remedial 
programs.  It  has  attracted  a  large  minority 
student  body  and  many  whites  from  non- 
college  families,  a  hard  core  of  whom  Is  pro- 
testing the  "elitist"  academic  standards 
proposed  by  Dean  Emmanuel  Mesthene,  who 
came  to  Livingston  from  Harvard.  Dean 
Mesthene  Is  primarily  troubled  by  faculty 
members  who  think  even  a  little  learning 
ought  to  be  enough  to  produce  a  degree. 
They  view  leniency  as  a  kindness  to  the  un- 
derprivileged, said  the  dean,  and  believe  that 
"expressiveness  Is  an  adequate  substitute 
for  thinking  and  knowing,  and  that  It  can 
Justify  depriving  students  of  the  public 
language  of  the  tJnlted  States." 

We  don't  for  a  moment  underestimate  the 
determination  of  those  faculty  members 
Dean  Mesthene  describes  as  "the  soft  peda- 
gogical left,"  and  we  haven't  any  Idea  how 
the  feud  at  Livingston  will  turn  out.  But 
surely  he  Is  correct  that  It  aggravates  mat- 
ters all  around  to  allow  students  to  leave 
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^th  an  inferior  education,  which  breeds 
disillusionment  for  the  unqualified  gradu- 
ate and  cheapens  the  value  of  a  college  de- 
gree for  everyone  else. 

Moreover,  even  those  who  most  vigorously 
defend  "social  promotions"  In  high  school 
should  feel  some  reluctance,  we  think,  about 
protesting  a  basic  Uteracy  qualification  for 
college  students — aU  the  more  so  in  view 
of  the  deplorable  statistics  recently  cited  by 
the  Office  of  Education. 


Mr.  President,  I  once  again  urge,  with 
all  sincerity,  that  this  body  give  serious 
consideration  to  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide treaty. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  consider  one  of  the 
points  raised  by  those  opposing  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
I  believe  it  clearly  illustrates  that  much 
of  the  objection  to  the  treaty,  instead  of 
being  based  on  a  rational  examination 
of  the  Convention,  is  formulated  essen- 
tially from  emotional  bias. 

Mr.  President,  careful  consideration  of 
these  points  will  show  them  to  be  invalid 
objections  to  ratification,  and  I  will  per- 
sist in  my  efforts  each  day  to  disprove 
these  criticisms  until  this  body  seriously 
considers  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Many  critics  have  pointed  out  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  pitfalls  of  Article 
VI  of  the  Convention.  This  particular 
article  states  that: 

Persons  charged  with  genocide  .  .  .  shall 
be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State 
in  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted, or  by  such  international  penal  tri- 
bunal as  may  have  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  those  contracting  parties. 

Mr.  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch  of  the  New 
Orleans  Bar  stated,  in  opposition  to  ABA 
approval  of  the  Convention,  that  this 
particular  article  suggests  that  United 
States  citizens  would  be  tried,  under  the 
Genocide  Convention,  in  foreign  courts. 
For  example,  trial  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  on  charges  of  gaiocide,  or  under 
which  we  must  permit  members  of  our 
military  forces  to  be  extradited  for  trial 
without  the  constitutional  guarantees 
that  exist.in  this  country. 

I  would  fully  share  the  concern  of  Mr. 
Deutsch  and  others  if  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention were  to  permit  our  country  to 
extradite  servicemen  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  to  deprive  them  of  tlieir  "con- 
stitutional guarantees"  for  which  they 
have  fought.  But  the  facts  are.  and  I  re- 
peat, that  the  Genocide  treaty  permits 
no  such  violation  of  the  rights  of  our 
fighting  men,  or  of  any  of  our  citizens. 

The  very  next  article  of  the  Convention 
makes  it  clear  that  "the  Contracting 
Parties  pledge  themselves  in  such  cases 
to  grant  extradition  in  accordance  with 
their  laws  and  treaties  in  force."  It  is 
obvious  that  the  phrase,  "laws  and 
treaties  in  force,"  is  very  important  here. 
One  can  now  draw  the  conclusion  that 
American  citizens  cannot  be  sent  to  a 
foreign  cqimtry  for  trial  on  genocide 
charges  unless  the  United  States  and 
that  coimtry  have  signed  an  extradition 
treaty.  In  simple  terms,  no  U.S.  citi- 
zen would  be  subject  to  new  extradi- 
tion measures  if  the  Genocide  treaty 
were  ratified  by  the  Senate.  In  addition, 
the  very  "constitutional  guarantees" 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Deutsch  and  others 
are  the  basis  of  any  extradition  treaties 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 


SAUDI  ARABIA 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  administra- 
tion officials  have  informally  advised  me 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  of  their 
intention  to  make  a  new  military  assist- 
ance contract  with  Saudi  Arabia.  The  $2 
billion  contract,  as  I  understand  it,  Would 
provide  housing,  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  training,  primarily  in  con- 
nection with  the  F-5  jet  fighter  planes 
we  are  seUing  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Senate  on  November  5  passed  the 
International  Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Act — H.R.  9005 — containing 
my  amendment  prohibiting  assistance  to 
countries  under  the  military  assistance 
program  which  discriminate  against 
Americans  working  on  the  contracts 
there  because  of  their  race,  religion  and 
sex. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  the 
administration's  delay  in  formally  sub- 
mitting the  notice  of  intent  of  the  latest 
contract  proposal  with  Saudi  Arabia  is 
not  related  to  possible  efforts  to  kill  my 
amendment. 

It  is  important  that  the  conference 
committee  on  the  H.R.  9005  not  yield  to 
any  efforts  to  scuttle  the  antidiscrimi- 
nation amendment.  It  would  be  uncon- 
scionable for  our  own  Government  to 
acquiesce  in  discrimination  against  our 
own  citizens. 

If  other  nations  want  our  technical 
help,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  force 
us  into  allowing  discrimination  against 
our  own  citizens. 

Support  for  the  principle  of  nondis- 
crimination Is  important  not  only  in  it- 
self but  because  of  the  growing  numbers 
of  Americans  involved  in  Saudi  Arabia 
projects.  Before  1973,  less  than  8,000 
Americans  were  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Now, 
there  are  more  than  16,000.  The  new 
projects  may  well  add  thousands. 

To  give  an  indication  of  the  growing 
American  involvement,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  prhited  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  James  McCartney  of  the 
Knight  Newspaper  Service  reporting  that 
the  total  agreements  with  Saudi  Arabia 
are  reaching  $9  bilUon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  To  Sell  More  Asms  to  Saudis 
(By  James  McCartney) 
Washington. — ^The  Ford  Administration  Is 
quietly  preparing  a  new  bllUon-doUar  mili- 
tary sales  program  for  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
would  pay  with  its  huge  profits  from  rising 
oil  prices. 

The  deal  could  push  the  total  of  military 
sales  requested  for  the  Saudis  In  the  last 
three  years  to  more  than  $9  billion. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  has 
confirmed  plans  for  the  new  program.  He  de- 
clined to  furnish  details,  except  to  say  that 
It  would  cost  the  Saudis  about  $2.2  billion. 
Other  State  Department  sources,  however, 
said  they  believed  the  total  would  be  less, 
between  $1.3  and  $2  bUUon. 

The  new  program  to  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress In  the  next  several  days,  would  provide 
the  Saudis  with  facilities  for  housing,  main- 
tenance and  training  for  U.S. -built  F-6  Jet 


fighters.  The  United  States  already  sold  sev- 
eral squadrons  of  F-6s  to  the  Saudis. 

The  Saudis  have  been  able  to  buy  almost 
anything  they  wanted  from  the  U.S.  In  recent 
years  because  of  profits  from  higher  oil  prices. 
It  costs  U.S.  taxpayers  nothing,  bu^gfhe  U.S. 
gasoline  buyer,  in  efTect,  is  helping  the  Saudis 
purchase  U.S.  arms. 

The  new  program  is  Just  one  element  In 
a  vast  arms  and  military  construction  pro- 
gram for  Saudi  Arabia  that  has  surfaced  In 
blts^  and  pieces  in  the  last  year. 

As  recently  as  October  of  last  year  the 
State  Department  formally  denied  any  plans 
for  multibiUion-dollar  arms  sales  to  the 
Saudis. 

"This  program  Is  tremendously  expensive," 
said  one  official.  "I  am  astounded  myself  at 
the  figures." 

Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D..  N.Y.)  dis- 
closed the  new  program  but  said  he  had 
been  unable  to  learn  what  it  would  Include. 
Rosenthal  said  he  was  alarmed  at  the  size 
of  Saudi  Arabian  arms  and  military  con- 
struction proposals  from  the  administration, 
and  was  considering  filing  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  in  the  House  to  stop  any  new 
sales. 

There  has  been  a  growing  concern  In  Con- 
gress about  U.S.  arms  sales  abroad,  particu- 
larly In  the  Persian  Oulf . 

The  administration  did  not  mention  plans 
for  new  arms  or  military  construction  pro- 
grams for  the  Saudis  In  a  foreign  and  mili- 
tary aid  package  sent  to  Congress  two  weeks 
ago.  The  package  Included  $3.4  billion  for 
the  Middle  East. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Saudi  Arabia  pro- 
gram have  only  begun  to  become  apparent 
in  the  last  several  weeks. 

In  official  figures  now  presented  to  Con- 
gress, the  pattern  Is  this: 
Fiscal  1974 — $2.5  billion 
Fiscal  1975 — 14  billion 
So  far  1976 — 1.9  bUlion 
New  program — 2.0  bUUon 

Total — $7.8  bUUon 
One  of  the  programs  presented  officially 
earlier   this   year   as   costing   $1.45   blUlon. 
however.  Is  expected  to  cost  at  least  double 
that,  according  to  secret  congressional  testi- 
mony this  week.  This  would  boost  the  total 
for  all  Saudi  arms  and  military  construction 
programs  to  over  $9  billion  In  the  three  years. 
The    United    States    actually    is    building 
Saudi     Arabian     armed    forces     from     the 
ground  up.  It  is  providing  not  only  weapons 
and  equipment,  but  housing  and  training 
facilities,  and  almost  anything  else  necessary. 
In  a  plan  announced  In  September  for 
the     so-called     "Batln     cantonment,"     the 
United  States  will  build  a  new  city  to  house 
and  support  three  brigades  of  Saudi  troops. 
Estimates    on    the    cost    of    the    project, 
orlglnaUy  presented  to  Congress  as  $1.45  bil- 
lion, have  now  risen  to  $3  billion  or  more. 


CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  joining  my 
colleagues  today  in  expressing  deepest 
sympathies  to  the  wife  and  family  of 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  who  died 
November  11,  I  offer  that  his  death  at 
age  80  brings  to  the  country  the  profound 
loss  of  a  man  who  meant  so  much  to 
early  social  and  environmental  reforms. 

Always  speakhig  the  mind  of  an  in- 
tellectual but  with  the  heart  of  the  com- 
mon man  in  mind.  Senator  Anderson  was 
a  leader  in  advancements  in  conserva- 
tion, aid  to  the  elderly,  and  science  and 
technology.  His  contributions  to  agricul- 
ture as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Trumsm  swlministration  provided  a  basis 
for  many  of  the  positive  steps  we  have 
taken  in  the  food  industry  since.  His 
ideas  for  wilderness  areas  were  prophetic. 
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Senator  Anderson  was  instrumental  in 
the  early  days  of  America's  space  pro- 
gram, realizing  we  iiave  a  definite  rela- 
tionship with  the  skies  above  us  and  that 
we  must  know  more  about  that  relation- 
ship. 

During  Clinton  P.  Anderson's  life, 
there  was  a  constant  battle  with  tuber- 
culosis. His  disease  was  overcome  by 
courage  accompanied  by  a  desire  to  serve 
his  country  to  the  fullest.  He  did  just 
that. 


November  1^,  1975 


COMMON  SITUS  PICKETING 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  common  situs  picketing 
represented  in  H.R.  5900  and  S.  1479  has 
cultivated  Interest  and  debate  through- 
out the  country.  The  monumental  and 
disastrous  effects  this  legislation  would 
have  on  the  construction  Industry  as  well 
as    labor-management    relations    Is    of 
grave  concern  to  me.  The  Washington 
Star  is  just  one  more  major  media  to 
take  this  position.  In  a  November  1, 1975, 
article  it  summarizes  areas  of  this  cur- 
rent debate,  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  1.  1975] 

Closing  Down  thx  Job 
The  White  House  Is  reported  to  have  made 
a  deal  to  trade  away  its  opposition  to  "com- 
mon situs"  picketing  leglslatlon'ln  return  for 
passage  of  an  administration-supported  bUl 
to  improve  collective  bargaining  practices  In 
the  construction  industry.  It's  a  bad  trade. 

We  support  the  collective  bargaining  bill 
because  It  would  tend  to  bring  order  to  the 
bargaining  process  In  the  strlke-phDne  con- 
struction Industry.  It  would  give  national 
ixnlon  leaders  more  control  over  capricious 
local  units  that  too  often  use  whlpsawing 
and  other  questionable  tactics  to  force  up 
wage  scales.  By  creating  a  Construction  In- 
dustry Collective  Bargaining  Committee 
made  up  of  labor,  management  and  govern- 
ment representatives.  It  would  provide  a  tool 
to  reduce  strikes  In  the  Industry. 

But  this  legislation  should  In  no  way  be 
considered  a  tradeoff  for  the  common  situs 
picketing  bill.  If  one  cannot  be  had  without 
the  other.  It  would  be  preferable  to  have 
neither,  for  the  benefits  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining bUl  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  disadvantages  of  the  picketing  bUl. 

The  common  situs  picketing  bUl  would  al- 
low union  workers  striking  against  a  sub- 
contractor to  shut  down  an  entire  construc- 
tion project.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  In 
1951  that  throwing  a  picket  Une  around  an 
entire  project  when  the  strike  is  against  only 
one  of  the  subcontractors  amounts  to  a  sec- 
ondary boycott  outlawed  by  the  Taft-Hartley 

For  a  quarter  century,  unions  have  been 
Chafing  under  this  restriction.  Unable  to  get 
the  Taft-Hartley  provision  overturned  In  the 
courts,  they  are  asking  Congress  to  do  It  leg- 
islatively. The  bUl  simply  would  declare  that 
a  strike  against  a  general  contractor,  even 
though  the  complaint  is  against  one  of  the 
subcontractors,  does  not  constitute  a  second- 
ary  boycott. 

The  result  would  be  that  contractors  would 
be  unable  to  mix  union  and  non-union  sub- 
contractors on  a  project.  If  they  did.  they 
would  face  the  certainty  of  the  Job  being 
closed  down  by  union  strikers  who  could  se^ 
up  picket  lines  around  the  whole  project  It 
would  give  unions  a  weapon  with  which  they 


could  bludgeon  contractors  into  going  the 
union  way  or  not  going  at  all. 

Until  this  session,  common  situs  picketing 
legislation  has  been  given  short  shrift  on 
Capitol  Hill.  But  the  Influx  of  labor-sup- 
ported members  Into  the  94th  Congress,  plus 
the  deal  that  apparently  was  struck  with  the 
White  House,  has  greased  the  way  for  pas- 
sage. 

Supporters  of  the  common  situs  bill  have 
been  careful  to  see  that  it  and  the  collective 
bargaining  measure  travel  the  legislative 
road  together.  They  fear  that  the  picketing 
blU  might  get  side-tracked  If  It  had  to  stand 
on  Its  own.  After  both  measures  passed  the 
House  In  tandem,  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee approved  both  and  they  probably  will  go 
to  the  Senate  floor  at  approximately  the  same 
time. 

In  the  past,  the  Ford  administration  has 
been  opposed  to  the  common  situs  picketing 
blU.  and  it  is  not  entirely  clear  what  brought 
about  the  apparent  agreement  to  back  off  If 
the  collective  bargaining  bill  is  passed.  Ob- 
viously politics  is  a  factor.  Many  leaders  of 
building  trades  unions  supported  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  last  presidential  election 
and  no  doubt  President  Ford  Is  hoping  for 
such  support  next  year. 

President  Ford  ought  to  reconsider  and 
veto  the  picketing  bin  if  it  reaches  his  desk. 
Approving  a  bill  that  will  coerce  general  con- 
tractors Into  using  only  union  subcontrac- 
tors, that  wUl  lessen  competition,  that  will 
result  m  higher  construction  costs,  that  will 
restrict  freedom  of  choice  for  employers  and 
workers,  can  hardly  be  Justified  on  political 
or  any  other  ground. 


Off  aU  our  shores.  It  is  essential  that  com- 
prehensive legislation  which  will  com- 
pensate and  protect  against  any  losses 
as  a  result  of  oil  discharges  be  enacted 
expeditiously. 


THE  FEDERAL  OIL  POLLUTION  LIA- 
BILITY AND  COMPENSATION 
ACT— S.  2666 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
.  pleased  to  support  S.  2666.  the  Federal 
on  Pollution  Liability  and  Compensation 
Act  which  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Delaware,  Senator  Biden,  intro- 
duced yesterday.  Although  strict  liabUlty 
for  oil  discharges  and  oil  pollution  fimds 
have  been  enacted  In  a  piecemeal  fashion 
in  other  legislation,  most  recently  the 
Deepwater  Ports  Act,  comprehensive  leg- 
islation covering  all  sources  of  discharge 
and  providing  maximum  coverage  for 
damages  and  for  restoration  Is  still  vitally 
needed. 

8.  2666  wUl  provide  just  that  type  of 
comprehensive  coverage.  It  assures  Im- 
mediate cleanup  procedures  will  be  taken 
whenever  a  discharge  occurs,  provides 
rapid  compensation  for  all  damages 
which  may  result,  including  restoration 
of  natural  resources,  and  acts  as  an  in- 
centive for  maintenance  of  the  safest 
possible  operating  procedures  by  all  those 
involved  in  oU  operations.  Any  party  who 
has  sustained  cleanup  costs  or  damages 
as  a  result  of  oil  discharges  is  fully  and 
quickly  compensated  through  the  combi- 
nation of  strict  liability  Imposed  on  the 
splller  and  the  establishment  of  one  oil 
poUution  fund.  Neither  the  splller  nor 
the  fund  will  be  liable,  however,  to  any 
claimant  whose  negligence  or  Intentional 
act  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  discharge 

We  In  Maine  have  experienced  first- 
hand the  damages  caused  by  a  serious 
oil  spUl  when  the  Norwegian  tanker 
Tamano  tore  Its  hull  open  on  Soldier 
Ledge  In  Casco  Bay.  Though  some  set- 
tlements have  been  made,  that  case  Is 
stUl  In  litigation.  3  years  later.  With  the 
prospect  of  new  oU  leasing  and  drilling 


EQUITABLE  TAX  TREATMENT  OP 
RESIDENTS  OF  CONDOMINIUMS 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  S."  63,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  Income  taxation  the  mem- 
bership contributions  in  reserve  funds 
accumulated  by  condominium  housing 
associations  in  order  to  defray  future 
maintenance  bills.  Rather  than  provid- 
ing any  favored  treatment  to  residents 
of  condominiums,  this  legislation  would 
only  insure  that  they  be  treated  equitably 
on  the  same  basis  as  homeowners. 

Last  year,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice ruled  that  condominium  associa- 
tions— those  persons  who  live  in  a  con- 
dominium project  and  who  contribute 
dues  to  pay  for  its  upkeep— must  pay 
taxes  on  those  dues  as  if  they  were  the 
profits  of  corporations.  This  means  that 
the  money  which  condominium  owners 
joinUy  set  aside  will  be  taxed  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  a  rate  of  48  per- 
cent. It  is  just  as  if  the  average  home- 
owners had  to  pay  to  Washington  about 
half  of  every  dollar  he  sets  aside  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  property. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  a  tax  loophole  of 
the  worst  sort:  the  kind  of  loophole 
through  which  the  long  arm  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  unfairly  reach  into 
the  pockets  of  Americans. 

In  order  to  avoid  possible  abuse  of  the 
condominium  tax  status,  the  provisions 
of  S.  63  would  be  limited  to  only  non- 
profit cooperative  housing  associations. 
If  an  organization  of  condominium  own- 
ers engages  In  profit-making  activities, 
its  reserve  funds  would  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation. If  those  funds  are  invested  in  a 
savings  accoimt,  their  interest  would  be 
taxable.  In  addition,  for  eligibility  under 
this  bill,  membership  In  condominium 
associations  would  be  limited  to  the 
actual  owners  or  occupants  of  residential 
units  In  the  condominium.  That  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  this  tax  exemption  by 
commercial  organizations  which  might 
otherwise  exploit  it  for  their  business 
enterprises. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  legislation 
is  necessary.  Rather  than  having  to  go 
through  the  entire  legislative  process  to 
guarantee  to  condominium  owners 
equitable  tax  treatment,  it  would  be  pref- 
erable If  the  ms  would  reverse  its  orig- 
inal and.  to  my  mind,  faulty  ruling  on 
this  matter.  Because  that  is  not  likely 
to  happen,  I  will  work  toward  the  en- 
actment of  S.  63  so  that  condominium 
owners — many  of  whom  are  elderly  re- 
tirees and  young  families  just  getting 
started  to  life— will  not  have  to  pay  a 
ridiculously  high  tax  rate  in  order  to 
save  money  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
properties. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  INTRACOASTAL 
WATERWAY 

Mr.    WILLIAMS.    B4r.    President,    I 
would  like  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks 
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to  Chairman  Stennis  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  for  their  Interest  In 
the  need  for  the  maintenance  of  New 
Jersey's  Intracoastal  waterway. 

In  the  scope  of  national  problems,  this 
may  seem  like  a  minor  issue  but  It  is  of 
great  significance  to  the  people  of  New 
Jersey. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Chairman  Stennis 
and  members  of  the  committee  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  many,  many  demands 
on  them,  they  were  able  to  take  the  time 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  prob- 
lem and  to  appreciate  its  importance. 

The  New  Jersey  Intracoastal  waterway 
is  117  miles  long.  It  provides  a  protected 
inland  route  for  small  craft  to  avoid  the 
open  water  along  the  New  Jersey  coast. 
The  waterway  Is  heavily  used  for  recre- 
ation, particularly  In  the  summer 
monthSr  but  It  Is  used  for  commercisil 
trafBc  as  well.  According  to  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
in  1974  more  than  1,200,000  commercial 
passengers  were  carried,  including  per- 
sons using  the  Cape  May,  N. J. -Lewes. 
Del.  ferry.  About  40,000  vessel  trips  were 
Involved  by  all  kinds  of  boats. 

In  addition.  40,000  tons  of  fish  were 
transported  along  the  waterway  last 
year. 

Maintenance  of  the  waterway  is  also 
of  pivotal  importance  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  the  movement  of  patrol  boats 
from  the  operating  bases  along  Its 
course. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  Indicated 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  maintenance 
dredging  of  the  waterway  In  fiscal  year 
1976,  shoaling  in  various  sections  could 
close  the  channel  to  navigation.  And.  it 
could  greatly  increase  the  potential  haz- 
ards generally  in  this  most  heavily  trav- 
eled stretch  of  waterway. 

That  Chairman  Stennis  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  have  taken  the 
time  to  consider  this  issue  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  the  people  of  my  home 
State.  This  truly  Is  what  our  representa- 
tive form  of  government  Is  all  about; 
the  ability  to  deal  with  the  great  national 
problems  while  still  meeting  specific  lo- 
cal needs. 

I  think  this  Is  most  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. 


SENATOR  McCLURE'S  REMARKS  TO 
THE  SENATE  BREAKFAST  GROUP 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
privilege  for  Members  of  the  Senate 
breakfast  group  to  hear  a  most  inspiring 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  October  8, 1975.  All  those 
present  were  most  favorably  impressed 
as  well  as  inspired  by  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  as  he  discussed  the 
relationship  between  the  public  oflaclal 
and  his  Maker.  His  remarks  should  be 
shared  with  others  and,  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Remarks  bt  Senator  McClttrx 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  our  Nation  Is 
racked  with  turmoil? — that  our  system  Is 
challenged  from  every  side? — that  our  basic 
beliefs  are  under  increasing  attack? 


We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  how 
rapidly  knowledge  is  expanding;  that  more 
than  one-half  of  all  human  knowledge  has 
been  discovered  or  developed  In  this  century; 

That  the  space  age  Is  upon  us  and  the 
universe  Is  yielding  Its  mysteries: 

That  man  has  set  foot  on  the  moon  and 
seen  the  surface  of  Mars^ 

That  medicine  has  conquered  many 
diseases  and  Is  on  the  road  toward  cures  for 
others: 

That  Jets  have  m&de  any  part  of  this  globe 
only  hours  away  and  that  computers  have 
compresed  time  almost  Infinitely; 

That  nuclear  holocaust  makes  war  un- 
thinkable and  that  the  population  explosion 
makes  starvation  Inevitable; 

That  pesticides  doom  us  to  death  tuid  that 
pollution  has  its  own  grim  certitudes; 

That  inflation  will  destroy  us  if  Com- 
munism doesn't; 

That  the  growth  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy will  strangle  us  If  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  government  to  solve  all  of  our  prob- 
lems doesn't  destroy  us  first — In  short,  that 
this  is  the  most  difficult  and  most  challeng- 
ing period  In  our  history. 

Our  churches  are  damned  as  being  irrele- 
vant in  today's  world,  and  we  even  hear  or- 
dained clergymen  proclaim  from  the  pulpit 
that  moral  beliefs  should  be  discarded  In 
favor  of  social  concerns,  that  religious  be- 
liefs should  give  way  to  Intellectual  analysis 
of  society's  problems,  and  that  Individual 
concern  can  be  supplanted  by  a  collective 
conscience.  Now,  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  questioning  our  old  dogmas,  nothing 
wrong  with  trying  to  Improve  our  institu- 
tions, nothing  wrong  with  government  pro- 
grams dealing  with  social  Ills!  But  I  submit 
It  is  wrong  to  discard  moral  concepts  and 
rely  upon  statutes!  It  ts  wrong  to  discard  our 
own  personal  compassion  and  substitute  an- 
other welfare  program.  I  have  yet  to  see  any- 
one get  much  of  a  spiritual  uplifting  out  of 
his  concern  for  others  that  Is  expressed  only 
In  the  compulsion  of  an  Income  tax  collec- 
tor! And  can  you  really  wonder  why  so  many 
young  people  go  through  a  period  of  uncer- 
tainty, when  so-called  Christian  theologians 
deny  the  divinity  of  Christ  or  the  sacred- 
ness  of  his  birth!  It's  time  we  de-bunk  the 
de-bunkers  and  reassert  our  faith! 

There  Is  a  rising  chorus,  carefully  orches- 
trated by  our  detractors  and  amplified  by  a 
liberal -institutionalized  national  press,  that 
responds  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  words  of 
more  than  a  century  ago.  You  remember 
those  words,  quietly  uttered  at  Gettysburg, 
in  which  he  said  that  we  were  then  testing 
"whether  this  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure." 

Young  people  today  seem  to  enjoy  noth- 
ing more  than  music  amplified  so  loud  that 
you  can  hardly  hear  the  music,  but  you  can't 
miss  the  beat.  Many  of  us  look  at  the  elec- 
tronic marvels,  largely  produced  In  Japan, 
as  Hlrohlto's  revenge.  Medical  experts  tell 
us  that  there  may  be  permanent  hearing 
damage  as  a  result — but  that  Is  not  my  point. 
Just  as  the  beat  goes  on,  so  is  there  beating 
in  the  breasts  of  all  people  everywhere  a 
yearning  for  freedom.  And  this  universal  de- 
sire reached  its  finest  expression  in  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  all  men 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  And  that's  what  that 
wise  man  from  the  frontier  of  America,  un-. 
educated  by  today's  standards,  maligned  and 
ridiculed  by  the  sophisticates  of  his  day, 
meant  when  he  said  that  "this  nation  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish." 

I  think,  too,  that  that  Is  what  Impelled 
President  Elsenhower  to  suggest  adding  the 
words  "under  God"  to  our  pledge  of  alle- 
giance.' Ike  recognized  that  our  national 
greatness  did  not  spring  from  our  human 


Institutions  or  that  our  government  acted 
"for  God" — it  acts  "under  God."  That  is  one 
of  the  finest  Illustrations  of  the  absolutely 
Indispensable  nature  of  Individuality — Indi- 
vidual rights  and  responsibilities — Ood-glven 
and  God-ordalned. 

Today,  we  are  busy  destroying  these  foun- 
dations— or  perhaps  I  should  say  there  arc  a 
few  who  are  busy  destroying  our  foundations, 
while  the  rest  of  us  are  Just  too  busy  to  care 
or  too  pre-occupled  to  notice. 

How  many  of  you  have  noticed  how  system- 
atically the  right  to  ownership  of  property  is 
being  undermined — whether  It's  the  right  to 
own  and  keep  firearms  or  the  right  to  spend 
our  Income  as  we  see  fit?  The  right  to  be 
secure  in  the  ownership  of  property  Is  abso- 
lutely fundamental  to  our  concept  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom.  Without  that  right,  we  de- 
stroy Initiative  and  the  spirit  of  self-reliance 
which  have  been  the  springboards  of  our 
success.  And  I  don't  mean  Just  success  In  the 
material  sense,  because  materialism  Is  much- 
crltlclzed  today.  But  the  knowledge  that  what 
we  earn  Is  ours  must  be  the  basis  of  self- 
reliance.  Individual  responsibility  and  the 
willingness  and  ability  to  give  of  our  own  to 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  Destroy 
this  and  you  destroy  our  Incentive  to  provide 
for  ourselves,  the  willingness  to  care  for  our 
own,  and  the  ability  to  provide  for  others. 

Our  values  are  Ood-glven  and  Individual: 

The  right  of  one  person  to  life; 

The  right  of  one  person  to  the  freedom  to 
live  that  life; 

The  right  of  one  person  to.  hold  views  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  majority  and  the 
right  to  freely  express  them; 

The  right  to  own  propterty  that  Is  ours 
alone,  and  to  earn  money  that  is  ours  alone. 

Surely,  we  can't  exercise  those  rights  to 
the  extent  that  they  Infringe  on  the  rights 
of  others — but  how  can  we  say,  "I  recognize 
your  right  to  free  speech — but  you  can  say 
only  what  the  government  allows  100%  of 
the  time  or  30%  of  the  time." 

"I  recognize  your  right  to  your  Income — 
but  not  100%.  The  government  has  a  right 
to  more  and  more." 

The  freedoms  which  we  enjoy  carry  with 
them  the  responsibility  to  exercise  them. 
Muscles  which  aren't  used  waste  away. 
WhUe  our  rights  are  Ood-glven,  freedom  was 
wrested  from  tyrants  and  will  be  lost — not 
to  tyrants,  but  to  Indifference — untU  tyrants 
again  rule  us. 

Too  many  people  today  feel  frustrated 
and  surrounded.  Too  many  say,  "Wliat's  the 
use.  There's  nothing  I  can  do  about  It." 

Not  every  one  of  us  can  be  an  Abraham 
Lincoln  but  each  of  us  can  have  compas- 
sion for  others. 

Each  of  us  cannot  discover  the  cure  for 
polio— but  each  of  us  can  contribute  to  the 
March  of  Dimes. 

All  of  us  won't  perform  miracles,  but  each 
of  us  can  make  our  own  little  comer  of  the 
world  a  better  place  because  we  lived. 

Not  all  of  tis  can  be  an  Apostle  Paul  or  a 
BUly  Graham,  but  each  of  us  can  bear  wit- 
ness In  our  lives  and  Influence  some  others. 

The  great  Frenchman,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vlUe,  who  came  to  America  In  the  I830's  to 
study  that  "noble  experiment"  In  freedom 
which  had  captured  the  imagination  of  men 
and  women  all  over  the  world,  summarized 
what  he  found  In  these  words: 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  In  her  commodious  harbors  and  her 
ample  rivers,  and  It  was  not  there:  In  her 
fertile  fields  and  boundless  prairie,  and  it 
was  not  there;  In  her  rich  mines  and  her 
vast  world  commerce,  and  It  was  not  there. 
Not  until  I  went  to  the  churches  of  America 
and  heard  her  pulpits  aflame  with  righteous- 
ness did  I  understand  the  secret  of  her  ge- 
nius and  power.  America  Is  great  because  she 
Is  good,  and  If  America  ever  ceases  to  be 
good.  America  will  cease  to  be  great." 
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EXTENSION  OP  EMERGENCY  PE- 
TROLEUM ALLOCATION  ACT  AND 
OIL  PRICE  CONTROLS  THROUGH 
DECEMBER  15,  1975 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  12,  a  final 
agreement  was  reached  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  on  S.  622,  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  bUl,  which  will  provide 
the  country  with  a  truly  comprehensive 
national  energy  policy,  will  be  signed  by 
the  President,  as  his  representatives  re- 
peatedly assured  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee. 

The  oil  pricing  policy  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  will  extend,  in  modified  form, 
domestic  crude  oil  price  controls.  The 
sole  authority  under  existing  law  for 
such  controls  is  contained  in  the  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act,  which  will  expire 
on  Saturday,  November  15.  In  view  of  the 
lengthy  and  complex  natxu-e  of  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  S.  622,  the  act  can- 
not be  sent  to  the  President  before  the 
existing  price  control  authority  termi- 
nates. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  passed  S.  2667, 
a  1 -month  extension  of  the  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  earlier  today.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  short  extension  was  to  pre- 
vent the  hiatus  in  price  control  author- 
ity which  would  occur  if  the  Allocation 
Act  were  allowed  to  expire  before  enact- 
ment of  S.  622,  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  Is  also  seek- 
ing to  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
AUocation  Act  today.  In  the  event  that 
an  extension  is  not  enacted  into  law  be- 
fore ciurent  controls  expire,  however,  the 
Congress  will  adopt  an  extension  next 
week,  or  in  early  December  after  the 
Thanksgiving  recess.  Whatever  exten- 
sion Is  adopted,  it  will  be  retroactive  to 
November  15.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  there  be  no  hiatus  or  gap  dur- 
ing which  violations  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration's  regulations  would 
not  be  subject  to  price  adjustments  and 
civil  sanctions. 

Mr.  President,  we  confront  a  situation 
similar  to  that  experienced  last  Septem- 
ber, when  price  control  authority  lapsed 
for  several  days.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  PEA  ruling  of  September  17 
1975,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  This  ruling 
addresses  the  issue  of  the  retroactive  ap- 
pllcabUity  of  FEA  price  regulations  dur- 
ing the  hiatus  that  occurred  at  that  time 
The  legal  authorities  cited  therein  are 
equally  applicable  to  any  hiatus  that  may 
msue  at  this  time.  All  parties  subject  to 
the  act  should  be  on  notice  that  the  act 
will  be  extended,  that  the  regulations 
pr(»nulgated  thereunder  will  continue  to 
apply,  and  that  any  departure  from  the 
requirements  of  the  act  and  the  regula- 
tions by  any  person  subject  to  the  act 
Will  entail  legal  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  September 
hiatus  in  price  control  authority,  I  asked 
that  a  Library  of  Congress  study  and  a 
legal  memorandum  addressing  the  retro- 
activity Issue  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  documents  again  be  printed  in 


the  Record,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  FEA 
ruling  noted  above. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[The  Library  of  Congress,  Congiesslcnal  Re- 
search Service] 
Effect   of  Retboactive   Extension   or  the 

Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  on 

Current  On,  Price  Controls 

Circumstances  surrounding  enactment  ot 
legislation  extending  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum AUocatlon  Act  have  given  rise  to  a  seri- 
ous question  regarding  Its  Impact  on  exist- 
ing relevant  statutory  and  Implementing 
reguUtlon.  Speclflcally,  it  Is  asked  whether 
any  hiatus  occurring  between  expiration  on 
August  31,  1975,  of  the  current  price  regula- 
tions under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act,  as  amended.  15  U.S.C.A.  753(a), 
(g)(1)  (Supp),  and  an  assumed  congres- 
sional override  of  an  expected  presidential 
veto  of  S.  1849,  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Extension  Act,  would  permit  pe- 
troleum producers  to  Irrevocably  revise  oil 
prices  upward. 

That  Congress  as  a  general  matter  could 
have  properly  legislated  a  price  rollback  In 
the  present  circumstances  seems  fairly  clear. 
See,  generally.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
<fr  Butcher  Workers  v.  Connally.  337  F.  Supp. 
737  (D.C.D.C.  1971),  and  authorities  cited 
therein.  Because  there  exist  statutory  price 
setting  authority  and  Implementing  regula- 
tion in  place.  Congress  Instead  chose  to  ex- 
tend it  for  an  additional  period  in  order  to 
give  Itself  time  to  consider  a  broad  attack 
on  the  Nation's  energy  problems.  For  reasons 
hinted  above  and  soon  to  be  examined,  such 
authority  may  expire  before  the  recently 
adopted  extension  becomes  effective. 

Congress,  and  particularly  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  was  acutely  aware  of 
the  possible  gap  between  expiration  and  re- 
instatement of  the  price  control  law  and 
regulation,  took  the  position  that  extension, 
if  and  when  effective,  would  be  retroactive 
to  Aug\ist  31, 1975.  Accordingly,  if  such  action 
is  valid,  there  would  be  no  gap  in  the  cur- 
rent price  control  mechanism  when  S.  1849 
becomes  law.  Moreover,  the  clear  Intent 
of  the  Congress  to  have  3.  1849  apply  retro- 
actively together  with  delaying  its  submis- 
sion to  the  President  for  his  signature  until 
resumption  of  the  current  session,  seems 
effective  notice  to  all  parties  concerned  that 
existing  price  levels  are  to  be  maintained 
through  March  1.  1976. 

Section  4(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  as  amended,  15  U.S.C.A.  763 
(a)  (Supp.).  gives  the  Pesident  authority 
to  issue  regulations  fixing  the  price  of  petro- 
leum products  as  well  as  allocating  them. 
Current  regulations  fix  the  per  barrel  price 
of  a  substantial  amount  of  domestically  pro- 
duced oU  at  $5  25.  This  latter  Is  substantial- 
ly below  the  world  price  (and  even  below  the 
price  of  oil  obtained  from  more  recently  de- 
veloped domestic  sources).  10  C.F.R.  Part  212. 
However,  the  price  regulation  now  in  effect 
and  the  "authority  to  promulgate  and  amend 
[it]  .  .  .  expireat  midnight  August  31,  1975." 
15  U.S.C.A.  753(g)(1)  (Supp.).  Because  final 
House  action  on  S.  1849  came  on  the  eve  of 
the  congressional  August  recess  and  faces 
an  all  but  certain  Presidential  veto,  a  hiatus 
of  uncertain  duration  wUl  likely  result  be- 
fore the  new  March  1,  1976  expiration  date 
becomes  effective. 

As  will  be  noted  shortly,  key  congressional 
spokesmen  were  aware  that  the  resulting 
gap  presented  the  oU  companies  with  an 
opportunity  to  raise  prices.  Accordingly,  they 
made  legislative  history  clearly  indicating 
that  S.  1849  was  retrospective  legislation  vio- 
lation of  which  was  undertaken  "at  the 
[violator's)  peril". 
That  S.   1849   was  Intended   to  hold  the 
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present  price  line  while  Congress  worked  out 
a  comprehensive  energy  program  is  unques- 
tionable. In  Its  report  on  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insulxir  Affairs  Committee 
declared  Its — 

"...  strong  [1  belie  [f]  that  a  six  month 
extension  of  the  Act  Is  essential  to  assure 
an  orderly  transition  period  for  resolving  the 
significant  Issue  of  domestic  crude  oil  pric- 
ing. Without  such  an  extension,  there  wlU 
be  no  opportunity  either  to  phase  out  price 
controls  gradually  or  to  extend  the  Act  with 
appropriate  amendments  for  an  Interim 
period.  Moreover,  the  abrupt  termination  of 
price  control  authority  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  domestic  prices  may  occur  simul- 
taneously with  further  price  increases  con- 
templated  by  the  OPEC  cartel  thU  fall.  This 
would  place  an  Intolerable  burden  on  the 
economy  and  destroy  any  prospect  of  recover- 
ing from  the  current  recession.  .  .  . 

"Because  the  Emergency  Petroleum  AUoca- 
tion Act  of  1973  contains  the  only  existing 
authority  to  control  prices  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  and  to  allocate  fuels  in 
time  of  shortage,  the  Committee  believes  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  expire.  Accordingly, 
It  Is  proposing  a  simple  six  month  extension 
of  the  Act,  without  fu-ther  amendment,  from 
August  31,  1975  to  March  1,  1976."  Senate 
Report  No.  94-220,  at  2,  7. 

During  the  course  of  the  Senate  debate  on 
S.  1849,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Chairman  and  fioor  manager  on  the 
legislation,  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  spoke  of 
the  adverse  economic  consequences  likely  to 
follow  upon  the  lifting  of  oil  price  controls. 
He  said: 

".  .  In  addition  to  providing  the  authori- 
ties necessary  for  dealing  with  the  shortage 
induced  by  the  Arab  embargo,  the  act  has 
served  to  insulate  the  economy  and  the 
American  consumer  from  the  drastic  petro- 
leum price  increases  which  followed. 

"The  act  is  now  scheduled  to  expire  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1975.  If  it  is  not  extended,  ...  the 
two-thirds  of  domestic  crude  oil  production 
now  under  price  controls  will  Jump  abruptly 
from  $5.25  to  over  »13  per  barrel.  With  the 
President's  92  tariff,  the  cost  to  the  D.S. 
economy  of  decontrolling  old  domestic  crude 
oil — coupled  with  the  higher  costs  for  new 
and  imported  oil  and  .intrastate  natural 
gas — will  amount  to  a  staggering  $33.5  bil- 
lion per  year.  Assuming  the  OPEC  cartel 
raises  world  oil  prices  by  $2  this  fall,  .  .  . 
the  total  drain  on  the  economy  would  ap- 
proach $50  billion. 

•  •  •  »  » 

".  .  .  S.  1849  extends  the  act  for  6  months. 
Without  such  an  extension  there  wUl  be 
no  opportunity  either  to  phase  out  price 
controls  gradually,  or  to  extend  the  act  with 
appropriate  amendments  for  an  interim  pe- 
riod. Since  the  Allocation  Act  permits  the 
President  to  Increase  crude  oil  prices,  or  ex- 
empt any  category  of  petroleum  from  regu- 
lation, the  Issue  of  domestic  crude  pricing 
can  and  should  be  resolved  whUe  preserving 
the   Important  protection  provided  by  the 

•  *  •  •  » 

"The  problem  of  exorbitant  world  oil 
prices  and  their  adverse  impact  on  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  American  consumers, 
coupled  with  the  ever  present  danger  of  an- 
other embargo  or  other  shortage  condition, 
persuasively  demonstrates  the  need  for  ex- 
tending the  Allocation  Act  an  additional  6 
months.  The  uncertain  action  of  the  oil  pro- 
ducing cartel,  which  may  raise  world  oil 
prices  this  fall  by  as  much  as  $2  or  $4  per 
barrel,  further  reinforces  the  case  for  main- 
teinlng  a  capability  to  control  domestic 
crude  oU  prices  in  the  next  term."  121  Cong 
Rec.  S.  12531  (dally  ed.  July  14,  1975).  (Em- 
phasis supplied). 

Of  course,  the  Senate  did  not  directly  con- 
sider the  matter  of  retroactive  application  of 
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the  bill  in  so  many  words.  At  the  time  of  tb* 
Senate's  consideration  of  S.  1849 — July  14 
and  15 — the  lapse  of  price  control  authority 
was  not  Imminent.  Indeed,  fully  two  weeks 
remained  before  the  Congress  woiUd  begin 
its  summer  recess.  However,  as  clearly  Indi- 
cated by  the  remarks  of  Senate  Jackson  and 
others,  the  Intent  to  retain  unimpaired  ex- 
isting oil  prices  controls  through  March  1, 
1976,  Is  unmistakable.  To  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  this  intent  seems  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  an  outright  in  haec  verba  call  for 
retroactive  application. 

The  time  situation  was  altogether  differ- 
ent when  the  House  considered  the  bUl.  It 
was  now  July  31  and  the  day  before  the  be- 
ginning of  a  month  long  recess.  The  prospect 
of  a  gap  m  the  price  control  authority,  a 
foregone  conclusion  If  the  President  as 
widely  anticipated  vetoed  the  measure,  was 
a  matter  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  sup- 
porters. 

As  Senator  Jackson  had  before  him,  House 
Commerce  Committee  Chairman  Harley  O. 
Staggers  stressed  the  need  for  a  Ud  on  oil 
prices  for  an  additional  period  thereby  giv- 
ing the  Congress  sufficient  time  to  develop 
a  more  comprehensive  energy  program.  In  his 
words: 

"...  this  bill  contains  interim  extensions 
of  certain  energy  authorities  to  allow  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  time  for  the  Congress  to 
work  out  a  well  reasoned  energy  policy. 

"...  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  are  proposed  to  be 
extended  beyond  their  August  31  termina- 
tion date  to  March  1  of  next  year— an  addi- 
tional 6-month  period.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  Allocation  Act  constitutes  the 
only  existing  authority  for  continued  price 
regulation  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. A  failure  to  extend  this  act  would  re- 
sult In  abrupt  decontrol  of  existing  price 
ceilings.  Every  economic  analysis  available 
to  the  committee  indicates  that  abrupt  de- 
control holds  great  peril.  Although  different 
estimates  of  Impact  have  been  made,  there  la 
general  agreement  that  resulting  price  In- 
creases would  wound  our  economy,  prevent 
recovery  and  drive  this  Nation  into  a  deeper 
recession.  121  Con.  Rec.  26181  (July  31,  1975). 
Following  similar  supportive  remarks  by 
proponents  of  the  legislation.  Congressman 
John  Dlngell,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Power,  and  Chairman 
Staggers  undertook  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
bill  embodied  retrospective  legislation,  that 
is.  that  it  was  to  preserve  the  status  quo  ante 
midnight  August  31,  1975  Insofar  as  oil  price 
controls  were  concerned.  In  brief,  It  was  In- 
tended to  preclude  a  gap  In  the  current  price 
control  authority.  Their  remarks,  In  relevant 
part,  follow :  /. 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  a  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  direct  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  In  light  of  the  comments 
I  have  raised. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  a  veto  of  this  ex- 
tension. If  a  veto  of  this  legislation  does 
occur,  there  Is  a  possibility  that  there  would 
be  a  hiatus  or  a  brief  period  during  which 
there  would  be  no  authority  to  enforce  the 
allocation  and  price  control  regulations  re- 
lating to  petroleum  products,  to  supply  rela- 
tionships, to  allocations  and  to  entitlements. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  on  the  basis  of 
reading  the  language  in  S.  1849  that  it  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  extension  of 
the  allocation  act  included  In  S.  1849  take 
effect  Immediately  and  retroactively  In  the 
event  of  a  veto  and  an  override  of  that  veto, 
and  that  there  be  no  hiatus  or  gap  during 
which  violations  of  these  regulations  would 
not  be  subject  to  clvir  sanctions.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  I  am  apprehensive  that  some- 
one  might  Interpret  our   actions   today   as 
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falling  to  provide  adequate  notice  to  persons 
who  might  be  affected  by  these  regulations 
and  it  is  my  view  that  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation  at  this  time  and  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  legislation,  both  In  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  makes  it  very  plain  that 
It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Congress  that  there 
be  no  gap,  no  hiatus,  and  that  the  legislation 
be  considered  as  following  immediately  and 
successively.  That  is  to  say,  the  allocation  act 
as  amended  by  this  bill.  If  amended  after  the 
31st  of  August,  would  none  the  less  be  read 
quite  literally.  As  amended,  the  allocation  act 
would  continue,  without  Interruption,  to 
make  enforceable  the  regulations.  Thus,  if 
this  bill  has  not  become  law  before  August  31. 
and  therefore,  the  authority  to  enforce  the 
regulations  under  the  EPAA  should  expire, 
If  this  bill  becomes  law  thereafter,  violations 
of  the  regulations  during  the  interim  would 
subject  the  violator  to  clvU  liability  under 
the  act. 

The  Speaker.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.    Staggers.   Mr.    Speaker.    I    yield    the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  Thus,  this  legislation  be  con- 
sidered as  following  Immediately  and  suc- 
cessively upon  expiration  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  AUocatlon  Act  on  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust of  this  year  at  12  o'clock  midnight;  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  Staggers.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  DiNGELL.  So,  therefore,  I  might  assume 
that  all  persons  are  necessarily  6n  notice  and 
there  is  no  perU  that  this  legislation  would 
raise  constitutional  questions  as  to  lack  of 
notice  by  Congress  regarding  retroactivity  In 
these  matters;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Staggers.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield?  i 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  f  uU  committee, 
m  the  colloquy  they  have  Just  finished.  I  am 
In  support  of  the  resolution — 121  Cong.  Rec. 
26186  (July  31,  1975). 

Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt,  also  a  member 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  rose  "to  fur- 
ther emphasize  [thel  point  .  .  .  because  .  . 
It  Is  extremely  Important."  His  remarks  in 
this  regard  follow : 

.  .  .  That  Is,  that  this  act  does  not  permit 
for  any  hiatus  between  the  termination  of 
the  present  AUocatlon  Act  and  its  effective 
date.  Of  course,  this  act  would  not  go  into 
effect  until  a  veto  override,  assuming  there 
were  a  veto  and  then  an  override,  but  the 
act  purports  to  take  effect  Immediately  at 
the  termination  of  the  Allocation  Act.  If 
there  were  a  veto  override,  there  would  In- 
deed be  a  hiatus  during  which  prices  might 
rise,  but  Congress  would  have  given  notice 
that  such  rise  is  made  Illegal  If  Congress 
ultimately  prevaUs  by  a  veto  override.  Clearly 
Congress  has  authority  to  act  retroactively, 
and  that  retroactive  effect  would  be  un- 
constitutional when  those  acting  with  notice 
of  Congress  Intention  have  deliberately  acted 
at  their  peril— 121  Cong.  Rec.  26186 
(July  31,  1975). 

Accordingly,  "any  Increase  in  price  during 
the  hiatus  period  could  result  In  treble  dam- 
ages against  those  who  deliberately  raised 
prices  above  the  level  that  Congress  ulti- 
mately mandated."  121  Cong.  Rec.  26186 
(July  31.  1975). 

When  challenged  by  an  opponent  of  the 
bill,  Congressman  Eckhardt,  citing  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  [sic]  DalUu  v.  United  States, 
420  F.  2d  725  (Ct.  CI.  1970),  stated  that  ex- 
tensive nonstatutory  notice  prior  to  enact- 
ment regarding  retroactive  effect  of  a  statute 
constituted  sufficient  Information  In  advance 


that  If  the  act  had  retroactive  effect  such 
would  not  deny  due  process. 

I  was  simply  trying  to  make  It  clear  that 
there  Is  obviously  extensive  nonstatutory 
notice  here  and  by  this  debate  that  the  Allo- 
cation Act  extension  refers  to  and  Incorpo- 
rates the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  which 
provides  for  treble  damages  and  other  penal- 
ties and  puts  that  into  effect  retroactively, 
assuming  the  President  vetoes  the  bill  and 
we  override  the  veto,  and  that  constitutes  a 
binding  effect.— 121  Cong.  Rec.  26187  (July 
31,  1975). 

Accordingly,  If  there  were  an  ultimate  over- 
ride of  a  veto,  that  act  would  be  In  effect 
continuously  until  March  1,  1976. 

The  hiatus  time  would  be.  In  effect,  a 
time  subject  to  a  retroactive  penalty  gov- 
erned by  section  210  of  the  StabUizatlon  Act 
which  Is  adopted  in  this  act,  which  reads  to 
this  effect: 

In  any  action  brought  under  subsection 
(a)  against  any  person  renting  property  or 
selUng  goods  or  services,  who  Is  found  to  have 
overcharged  the  plaintiff,  the  court  may.  In 
Its  discretion,  award  treble  damages  or  $1,000 
In  each  case,  whichever  is  the  lesser. — 121 
Cong.  Rec.  26187   (July  31,  1975). 

Congressmen  Dlngell  and  Staggers  again 
made  the  point  of  Intended  retroactive  effect 
before  the  final  vote  was  taken  on  S.  1849. 
Their  comments  follow: 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  observe  that 
the  legislation  before  us  strikes  out  the  date 
"August  31,  1976,"  and  Inserts  In  lieu  thereof 
"March  1,  1976."  I  observe  that  the  language 
of  section  4(g)(1)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum AUocatlon  Act  states: 

The  regulation  promulgated  and  made  ef- 
fective under  subsection  (a)  shall  remain  In 
effect  untU  midnight  August  31,  1975.  .  .  . 
The  authority  to  promulgate  and  amend  the 
regulation  and  to  Issue  any  order  under 
this  section,  and  to  enforce  under  section  5 
such  regulation  and  any  such  order,  expires 
at  midnight  August  31,  1976,  but  such  ex- 
piration shall  not  affect  any  action  or  pend- 
ing proceedings,  clvU  or  criminal,  not  finally 
determined  on  such  date,  nor  any  action  or 
proceeding  based  upon  any  act  committed 
prior  to  midnight  August  31,  1975. 

I  note  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  the  regulations  must  remain  In  effect 
and  the  life  of  the  authority  to  promulgate, 
amend  and,  most  Importantly,  amend  the 
regulations  untU  the  first  of  March  1976.  I 
think  this  Is  a  very  Important  point.  I  ask 
If  my  chairman  of  the  committee  agrees. 

Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  Is  "Tes." 
Mr.  DiNGELL.  I  ask  my  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  who  Is  managing  this  bill.  If  It 
Is  not  the  clear  Intention  of  this  Congress 
that  the  literal  reading  of  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  S.  1849  and  of  the  Allocation  Act  as 
amended  by  S.  1849  be  followed.  Thus,  It  Is 
the  Congress  Intent  that  the  regulations  be 
viewed  as  having  continued  In  effect  with- 
out Interruption  from  their  original  effective 
date  untU  March  1  of  1976. 
Mr.  Staggers.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Therefore,  If  this  bill  Is  ve- 
toed, and  the  veto  overridden,  the  regulation 
and  the  authority  to  enforce  it  would  con- 
tinue accordljag  to  the  literal  language  of  the 
Allocation  Act  as  amended  by  this  bUl.  No 
constitutional  Impediments  exist  to  this  In- 
terpretation In  view  of  the  notice  which  this 
debate  and  the  legUlatlve  history  of  this 
bin  affords  all  Interested  persons. — 121  Cong. 
Rec.  26187  (July  31,  1976). 

That  the  Congress  Intended  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  relative  to  oU  prices  seems 
clear.  That  the  Congress,  particularly  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  the  issue  be- 
came both  apparent  and  acute,  intended  to 
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maintain  tbe  staUu  quo  ante  Aug\ut  31, 
1976.  should  a  reconsideration  of  S.  1849  be- 
come necessary  becaufe  of  a  presidential 
veto,  also  seems  clear.  The  question,  there- 
fore. Is  whether  the  retroactive  application 
of  the  measwe.  If  then  enacted,  is  valid.  It 
would  so  appear. 

The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  pro- 
hibit retroactive  or  retrospective  laws.  ("The 
terms  .  .  .  are  synonymous  In  Judicial  usage 
and  may  be  employed  interchangeably."  2 
Sutherland     Statutory     Construction     4th 
(^nds)   ed.  s.  4101.)   True,  certain  specific 
kinds  of  statutes  with  retrospective  aspects 
are  prohibited  by  the  Ckjnstltution :  ex  post 
facto  laws,  bills  of  attainder,  and  legislation 
Impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  How- 
ever, none  of  these  constitutional   restric- 
tions has  any  application  to  S.  1849.  The  first 
two  relate  generally  to  the  area  of  criminal 
law   and   to  nonjudicial   determinations   of 
guilt,  respectively.  See  Calder  v.  Bull,  3  Dall. 
(8  WJ).)  386  (1798);  United  States  v.  Lovett, 
S38  V£.  303  (1946)."  ...  the  impairment  of 
,  contracts  clause  of  the  Constitution  ...  is 
aplplcable  oh  its  face  only  to  the  states." 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  Work- 
ers V.  ConnOUy,  337  P.  Supp.,  at  763. 

In  the  words  of  the  court  in  the  last  men- 
tioned case,  "[a] 8  to  the  Federal  Government 
(the  application  of  legislation  to  existing 
contracts  raises)  concern  [under]  the  due 
process  clause."  Ibid. 

The  essential  problem  posed  by  retroactiv- 
ity relates  to  fundamental  fairness.  In  the 
words  of  a  leading  treatise  writer: 

"It  Is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Jurispru- 
dence that  retroactive  application  of  new 
laws  involves  a  high  risk  of  being  unfair. 
There  is  general  consensus  among  all  people 
that  notice  of  warning  of  the  rules  that 
are  to  be  applied  to  determine  their  affairs 
should  be  given  In  advance  of  action  whose 
effects  are  to  be  Judged  by  them.  The  hack- 
neyed maxim  that  everyone  Is  held  to  know 
the  law  .  .  .  presupposes  that  the  law  is  at 
least  susceptible  of  being  known.  But  this  Is 
not  possible  as  to  law  which  has  not  been 
made.  2  Sutherland  Statutory  Construction 
at  s.  41.02. 

As  noted,  the  Congress,  both  In  actions  and 
words,  gave  notice  of  its  Intent  to  have  S. 
1849.  when  enacted,  apply  back  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1975.  It  has  been  held  that  "where 
there  U  reasonable  cause  to  believe  or  ex- 
pect that  a  tax  will  be  Imposed  upon  a  pres- 
ently nontaxable  transaction,  the  retrospec- 
tive application  of  such  tax  does  not  con- 
stitute a  denial  of  due  process."  First  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Dallas  v.  United  States  420 
r.  2d  725.  730  (Ct.  1970).  "Preenactment 
notice  of  a  tax.  foUowed  by  the  enactment  of 
such  tax"  was  suflBcient  notice  to  comply 
with  constitutional  requirements.  Id.,  at  732. 
Such  "warnings"  were  declared  to  "rep- 
resent .  .  .  elements  of  fairness,  reasonable- 
ness, and  equity."  Accordingly,  it  was  held 
that  persons  who  in  these  clrcumustances 
"gamble"  that  a  bill  will  not  become  law  or 
will  not  cover  their  personal  situation  act 
at  their  perU.  Id.,  at  731.  This  case,  inter  alia 
was  reUed  on  by  the  House  In  passing  8  1849' 
121  Con.  Rec.  26187  (July  31,  1976) . 

However,  even  if  the  fact  of  notice  were 
less  conspicuous  than  it  U  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, persons  potentially  affected  by 
extension  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act,  would  seem  to  be  in  a  weak 
posiUon  to  challenge  it  as  a  denial  of  due 
process.  Such  persons  are  not  newly  found 
subjects  of  government  regulation  "Those 
who  do  business  in  the  regulated  field  can- 
not object  If  the  legislative  scheme  is  but- 
tressed by  subsequent  amendment  to-achleve 
the  l^slatlve  end."  FJiA.  v.  The  Darlington 
Inc..  368  VS.  84,  91  (1958) .  As  stated  In  Fleml 
ming  v.  Rhodes,  331  U.S.  100,  107  (1947)- 
"Federal  regulation  of  future  action  based 
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upon  rights  previously  acquired  by  the  per- 
son reg^llated  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution. So  long  as  the  Constitution  author- 
izes the  subsequently  enacted  legislation,  the 
fact  that  its  provisions  limit  or  interfere  with 
the  previously  acquired  rights  does  not  con- 
demn it.  Immunity  from  federal  regulation 
is  not  gained  through  forehanded  contracts." 
(Emphasis  supplied). 

In  Flemming,  the  Court  sustained  rent 
regulations  as  applied  to  prevent  execution 
of  a  judgment  of  eviction  rendered  by  a 
state  court  before  the  enabling  legislation 
was  passed. 

Raymond  J.  Cklada, 
Senior  Specialist  in  American  Public  Law. 

I  Memorandvun,  Aug.  18, 1975 1 

CoNTiNurry  or  the  Emekcenct  Petroleum 

Allocation  Act 


In  accordance  with  Section  4(g)  (1)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  (EPAA) 
existing  "authority  to  promulgate  and 
amend  (an  allocation  and  price  control) 
regulation  .  .  .  expires  as  of  midnight  Au- 
guest  31,  1975  .  .  .  ."  Apart  from  "proceed- 
ings, clvU  or  criminal,  not  finally  determined 
on  such  date,  (on)  any  action  or  proceeding 
based  upon  any  act  committed  prior  to  mid- 
night. August  31,  1975,"  where  jurisdiction 
continues  under  the  specific  terms  of  the 
EPAA,  the  EPAA  will  have  no  operative  sig- 
nificance after  August  31,  1975. 
Immediately  before  adjourning  on  July  31, 

1975,  the  House  completed  congressional 
action  on  S.  1849  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  July  14.  That  bill,  entitled  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Extension 
Act,  would  amend  Section  4(g)(1)  of  the 
EPAA   by   substituting   the   date   March    1 

1976,  for  the  date  August  31,  1975. 
S.  1849,  the  Extension  Act,  is  expected  to 

be  transmitted  to  the  President  not  earlier 
than  August  28,  1975.  Under  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 7,  Clause  2  of  the  Constitution,  the 
President  wUl  then  have  10  days  (excepting 
Sundays)  to  determine  whether  to  sign  the 
blU  Into  law,  permit  it  to  become  law  with- 
out hts  signature,  or  veto  it  and  return  it  to 
Congress  for  possible  override.  President 
Ford  has  made  clear  his  continuing  deter- 
mination to  veto  S.  1849  and  decontrol  the 
prices  of  all  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts as  of  September  1.  1975. 

Because  Congiiss  will  not  even  be  in  ses- 
sion untU  September  3,  there  wUl  clearly  be 
a  hiatus  between  the  expiration  of  price 
control  authority  under  the  EPAA  and  the 
completion  of  any  override  action.  Moreover 
It  U  well  settled  that  a  bill  which  becomes 
law  by  virtue  of  a  veto  override  Is  consid- 
ered to  take  effect  on  the  date  that  the  over- 
ride action  Is  completed  regardless  of  the 
date  of  original  congressional  action.  Mat- 
thews v.  Zane.  20  U.S.  (7  Wheat.)  164,  211 
( 1822) ;  Gardner  v.  Collector,  73  U  S  (6  Wall  1 
499  (1868);  2  C.  Sands.  Sutherland's  Statu- 
tory Construction.  §  33.06  at  9  (4th  Ed  1972) 
Thus  the  Extension  Act  amendment  to  the 
EPAA  Will  not  take  effect  until  after  the 
EPAA's  major  provisions  have  expired  bv 
their   own    terms.  ' 

There  is  a  body  of  law  to  the  effect  that 
when  an  amendment  applies  to  a  statute 
T^Jwt*}"^  ^"^  repealed,  or  is  otherwise 
ineffective,  the  amendment  itself  is  void 
See.  e.g..  United  States  v.  Auffmordt.  122  Us' 
197  (1887);  State  v.  Blackwell.  246  NC  642' 
foo^o   ^^    ^''   '^»'*'':    JA  C.  sands,  «Sra 

cil  of  Wilmington  v.  State  ex  rel.  DuPont  44 
Del.  332.  57  A.2d  70  (1947)  (where  amend- 
ment is  complete  and  interpretable  on  face 
as  independent  statute,  its  terms  will  be 
valid) . 

Given  this  precedent,  and  the  obvious 
syllogism  that  one  cannot  change  somethlne 
which  does  not  exist,  it  might  be  possible 
to  argue  that  a  veto  override  on  the  Exten- 


sion Act  would  be  useless.  In  fact,  the  Ad- 
ministration  might  well  consider  refusing  to 
promulgate  and  enforce  further  allocation 
and  price  control  regulations  unless  Con- 
gress passed  a  new  act  replacing,  rather  than 
amending,    the    EPAA. 

The  possibility  of  a  Presidential  veto  and 
consequent  hiatus  before  override  was  read- 
ily apparent  in  the  House  debate  on  the  8 
1849  Extension  Act.  That  debate  took  piac^ 
after  the  House  had  disapproved  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed  39-month  phaseout  of  crude 
oil  controls  and  Congressman  Brown  had 
Introduced  a  letter  from  FEA  Administrator 
Zarb  clearly  warning  of  a  veto.  While  there 
was  no  specific  discussion  of  the  legal  con 
sequences  of  a  hiatus  before  override  a  col 
loquy  between  Representatives  Dlngell  and 
Eckhardt  made  clear  that  the  majority  not 
only  looked  forward  to  continuation  of  the 
EPAA  after  August  31,  by  override  if  necea- 
sary,  but  also  sought  to  put  sellers  on  no- 
tice that  revised  regulations  past  September 

l^^^oTt^^^'""^^^"^  •"^^*  ^^  ^^^  hiatus 
fo^e^'  ^°^^-  ^*^-  2ei8&-26187  (July  31 

la  to ) ,  * 

ri^n^f*.*""  *  ^*"**y  **'  *"  applicable  prece- 
dents it  appears  almost  certain  that  the 
cle^  intent  of  Congress  to  revise  EPAA  au- 
thorlty  would  prevail  over  any  technical 
argument  that  the  Extension  Act  is  void  be. 
cause  of  the  price  expiration  of  rulemaking 
and  enforcement  authority  under  the  EPAA 

^o^.°'"*,i""^w'"'^"^**  "^'o"^'  tl»e  courts 
might  either  hold  that  the  Extension  Act 
itself  reenacted  and  thus  revived  th»  EPAA 
tlJ^^^  ,*^®  EPAA's  saving  clause  preserving 
federal  jurisdiction  over  controversies  relat- 
ing  to  pre-September   transactions   sufficed 

nnn!?  J^H  ^Kt^  *"''*  *"«*  ^«'^<=«  amendable. 
Under  either  theory,  the  President  would  be 
obligated  to  relnstltute  allocation  and  price 
controls  on  the  date  of  override 

At  the  outset,  it  is  important  to  note' that 
the  technical  limitation  on  amending  "non- 
exl«ent"  statutes  has  been  operative  almost 
exclusively  where  the  underlying  statutes 
have  been  repealed.  In  fact,  a  leading  com- 
mentator states  flatly  that  "there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  amendabUity  of  the  statute 
which  has  lapsed  by  opertalon  of  its  own 
terms      A.   C.   Sands,   supra   §  22.03  at   109.' 

in  the  case  of  repealed  statutes,  judicial 
voiding  of  amendments  has  served  to  force 
^glslators  to  be  more  precise  in  specifying 

.t  \  *^i^  ^""^^""^  ^  ""^vl^e  a  moribund 
statute.  The  doctrine  also  prevents  a  mlnor- 

ty  from  surreptitiously,  or  a  majority  from 
inadvertently,  resurrecting  a  repealed  statute 
by  referring  to  its  title  in  an  act  which  mlent 
be  argued  to  take  the  form  of  an  amendment 
nJ^l  c*?!*'*'*  statute.  See  Brig  Aurora  v. 
United  States.  11  U.S.  (7Cranch.»  382  (1813) 
'i*.?^*^  °^  statute  by  reference  to  title)-  lA 
C.  Sands.  s«pra,  §  22i!6  at  168.  However,  these 
cons  daratlons  are  Inapplicable  to  a  speclflc 
eglslatlve  effort  to  ravive  statute  where  the 
intent,  impact  and  scope  of  the  legislative 
action  are  clear. 

/in*,.^*"*^"*  ^"-  ^"'^ed  Stat'.s,  161  F.2d  337 
(10th  Clr.),  cerf.  dcjtjcd  331  U.S.  851  (1947), 
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It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  au- 
thorities backing  this  rathsr  sweeping  sUte- 
ment.  though  clear  and  unanimous,  are  not 
extensive.  The  most  plausible  reason  for  th*s 
occurrence  U  that  there  are  very  few  circum- 
stances in  which  a  legislature  will  be  found 
tryinj  to  amend  an  expired  temporary  act. 
The  institutional  structures  are  such  that 
most  intense  pressures  for  the  extension  of 
an  act  will  occur  prior  to  its  expiration  rathtr 
than  at  some  later  date.  This  observation  is 
borne  out  in  the  negative  by  the  fact  that  ni 
allof  the  case?  thus  far,  the  post-expiration 
amendments  have  b?en  the  result  of  proce- 
dural snafus  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
veto  of  an  extension  act  passed  prior  to  ex- 
piration. 


the  court  faced  the  revival  problem  in  a  con- 
text quite  similar  to  the  existing  situation 
imder  the  EPAA.  Kersten  arose  under  the 
Price  Control  Extension  Act  of  1946  (PCEA) 
which  amended  the  Emergency  Price  Con- 
trol Act  of  1912  (EPCA) .  Price  control  author- 
ity under  the  EPCA  expired,  by  its  own  terms, 
on  June  30,  1946,  although  the  EPCA,  like  the 
EPAA,  survived  as  a  basis  for  Jurisdiction  for 
litigation  aver  events  prior  to  its  expiration. 
On  June  19,  1946  Congress  passed  the  PCEA 
to  extend  price  control  authority  for  one  year. 
President  Truman  then  vetoed  the  PCEIA  and 
his  veto  was  sustained.  However,  on  July  25, 
1946  the  PCEA  was  reenacted  by  Joint  Reso- 
lution and  signed  by  the  President. 

Section  1  of  the  PCEA  was  drafted  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms  a&  Section  102  of  S. 
1849  merely  replacing  the  June  30,  1946  ex- 
piration date  with  a  Jime  30,  1947  date.  In 
addition,  the  PCEA  expressly  relnstltuted  the 
regulations  in  force  on  June  30,  1946  retro- 
active to  that  date  with  a  proviso  which 
exempted  from  civil  or  criminal  liability  any 
acts  or  transactions  occurring  between  ex- 
piration and  passage  of  the  extension. 

In  Kersten,  the  defendant  was  charged 
with  violating  the  statutory  price  ceilings  in 
sales  occurring  on  June  21  (prior  to  expira- 
tion) and  August  10  and  August  12  (after 
passage  of  the  extension ) .  He  argued  that 
because  price  regulation  authority  had 
lapsed  prior  to  the  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment was  void. 

The  Jenth  Circuit  rejected  the  argument. 
Although,  as  was  noted  by  another  court 
reviewing  the  PCEA,  neither  Section  1  nor 
any  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  Extension 
Act  undertook  in  "express  formal  enacting 
words  to  re-enact  or  adopt  provisions  of 
(the  EPCA),"  United  States  v.  Gantt,  72  F. 
Supp.  205,  206  (E.D.S.C.  1947).  the  Tenth 
Circuit  found  that  the  language  of  the  ex- 
tending act  made  it  ."plain"  that  the  EPCA 
was  to  be  extended  and  remain  In  force. 
161  P.2d  at  337.  Per  the  Court:  "Congress 
may  revive  or  extend  an  act  by  any  form  of 
words  which  makes  clear  Its  Intention  so 
to  do."  Id.  at  338. 

Similarly.  Indications  of  Congressional  in- 
tent to  extend  the  EPAA  abound  in  the  Ex- 
tension Act.  The  name  of  the  act  and  the 
subtitle  (Extension  of  Mandatory  Allocation 
Program)  are  fairly  strong  indications  in 
and  of  themselves.  Moreover,  the  language 
of  Section  102  of  the  Extension  Act  is  iden- 
tical to  that  of  Section  1  of  the  post-World 
War  II  provision.  Both  take  the  form  of  an 
amendment  and  simply  substitute  a  later 
expiration  date.  The  sole  difference  on  the 
face  of  the  bUls  in  Section  18  ot  the  PCEA 
which  provides  for  continuation  of  "all  regu- 
lations, orders,  price  schedules,  and  require- 
ments" under  the  original  statute  which 
were  in  effect  as  of  the  original  expiration 
date.  Under  the  EPAA,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  only  authorized  but  required  to 
promulgate  an  allocation  and  price  control 
regulation.  That  regulation  was  to  be  devised 
and  take  effect  within  15  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  EPAA.  Specifying  the  continua- 
tion of  such  a  regulation  would  appear  to  be 
largely  superfluous.  Ftuther,  the  President 
is  given  the  authority,  within  the  general 
guidelines  of  the  EPAA,  to  amend  orders  and 
regulations.  By  specifying  the  continuation 
of  the  regulation  and  orders  in  existence  on 
August  31,  1975,  Congress  might  have  in 
effect  been  reimoving  this  power. 

Moreover,  there  is  one  other  common  bond 
between  the  EPAA  extension  and  the  poet- 
World  War  II  extension  of  price  controls.  In 
both  cases.  Congress  completed  its  initial 
passage  of  the  Extension  Act  prior  to  the 
lapse  in  authority.  Although  thds  fact  was 
not  speclflcally  mentioned  in  kersten.  other 
courts  have  regarded  It  as  a  significant  indi- 
cation of  legislative   intent   to  provide  for 


the  continuous  enforcement  of  the  statute. 
An  example  of  this  thinking  is  Milk  Control 
Board  v.  PursifuU.  219  Ind.  396,  36  N.E.  2d 
850  (1941). 

In  PursifuU.  an  amendment  extending  the 
date  of  expiration  of  a  state  milk  control  law 
was  passed  and  approved  by  the  governor 
prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  the  law. 
Indiana,  however,  has  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  unless  an  emergency  clause  Is 
attached  to  a  statute,  it  does  not  become 
effective  until  published  acts  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  counties  of  the  state.  Through 
some  oversight,  the  legislature  neglected  to 
attach  an  emergency  clause  to  the  extension. 
The  governor  was  not  able  to  proclaim  state- 
wide distribution  until  a  week  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  underlying  act. 

The  Indiana  court  was  laboring  under  a 
broad  commonlaw  rule  that  the  legislature 
cannot  amend  an  act  br  a  section  of  an  act 
"not  then  in.  force."  Yet  It  distinguished 
PursifuU  from  the  previous  case  law  on  the 
grounds  that  at  the  time  of  passage,  the 
earlier  act  was  still  in  effect  and  "delay  in 
performing  these  purely  administrative  acts 
(should  not]  be  permitted  to  thwart  the 
purpose  and  intention  of  the  legislature  (.J" 
36  N.&.2d  at  851. 

Pursi/uIZ  may  itself  be  unique  because  for- 
mal approval  by  the  governor  was  the  last 
necessary  step  in  the  legislative  process,  that 
the  bill  had  then  become  a  duly  enacted  law 
and  all  that  remained  were  "purely  adminis- 
trative acts."  On  the  other  hand,  failure  to 
include  an  emergency  clause  nevertheless 
meant  that  the  statute  was  not  valid  in  the 
sense  of  being  enforceable  until  after  those 
"purely  administrative  acts"  were  performed. 
Regardless  of  the  actual  result,  it  is  clear 
from  the  court's  opinion  that  the  fact  that 
the  enactment  wa  passed  prior  to  expiration 
was  a  strong  indication  of  legislative  intent 
for  continuous  enforcement. 

Another  example  of  this  approach  is  found 
in  State  v.  Lama,  74  N.J.  Super.  362,  181  A.2d 
399  (App.  Dlv.  1962),  aff'd.,  190  A.2d  674 
(1963),  app.  dis.,  375  U.S.  461  (1964).  At  is- 
sue in  Lama  was  the  expiration  of  condem- 
nation authority.  A  two-year  extension  passed 
the  legislature  two  weeks  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination date,  but  the  governor  failed  to 
sign  the  bill  until  11  days  after  expiration.  It 
was  argued  that  the  authority  had  lapsed 
and  that,  at  the  very  least,  the  extension 
represented  a  new  act,  a  fact  which  would 
require  the  state  to  stop  all  present  con- 
demnation proceedings  and  start  them  over 
again  from  scratch. 

Opting  for  continuity,  the  court  admitted 
that  a  statute  "cannot  make  itself  operative 
as  of  a  date  prior  to  its  enactment  but  It  can 
apply  retrospectively."  18  A.2d  at  398.  Since 
the  statute  was  passed  prior  to  the  lapse  in 
condemnation  authority,  this  Is,  of  course. 
Judicial  fictionalizing.  It  Indicates,  however, 
the  lengths  to  which  courts  will  go  to  avoid 
thwarting  the  clear  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

In  light  of  these  decisions,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  a  court  faced  with  a  challenge 
to  the  validity  of  the  S.  1849  Extension  Act 
would  sustain  the  act.  Congressional  Intent 
to  give  continuity  to  the  full  scope  of  exist- 
ing control  powers  Is  clear  from  both  the 
language  and  legislative  history  Of  S.  1849. 
And  the  choice  of  a  format  recognized  to 
provide  after-expiration  continuity  in  Ker- 
sten certainly  bolsters  the  argument  that  the 
August  31  expiration  Is  no  bar  to  revival. 

An  additional  line  of  authority  to  the  "in- 
dicia of  intent"  approach  of  Kersten  distin- 
guishes statutory  existence  from  prospective 
regulatory  authority  and  thus  rejects  the  no- 
tion that  because  the  authority  to  prospec- 
tively promulgate  and  enforce  regulations 
under  a  statute  has  expired  that  the  act  it- 
self has  become  a  nullity. 


The  clearest  explication  of  this  view  la 
found  in  State  ex  rel.  Dawes  v.  Bailey,  66 
Kan.  81.  42  P.  373  (1896).  Bailey  mvolved 
the  amendment  of  an  appropriations  meas- 
ure passed  in  1889.  Under  the  Kansas  con- 
stitution, appropriations  measures  could  not 
be  valid  for  more  than  two  years.  In  1895,  the 
Kansas  Legislature  passed  an  appropriations 
act  purportmg  to  amend  the  act  of  1889.  The 
amendment  was  attacked  on  the  grounds 
that  the  1889  measure  had  necessarily  ex- 
pired In  1891.  four  years  before  the  amend- 
ment. The  coiurt  was  not  receptive  to  this 
argument : 

"The  contention  that  this  act  is  invalid 
because  the  act  of  1889  had  sp>ent  its  force, 
and  is  therefore  not  a  law  capable  of  amend- 
ment, Is  not  sound.  It  was  a  valid  law  for 
raising  revenue  for  two  years.  It  had  a  con- 
tinuing force  until  amended  for  various  pur- 
poses; among  others,  the  collection  of  the 
amount  levied  wherever  the  same  remained 
delinquent,  and  as  a  basis  for  all  the  neces- 
sary tax  proceedings  provided  for  its  collec- 
tion. It  was  never  a  mere  nullity,  and  the 
legislature  had  ample  power  to  amend  it." 
42  P.  at  374. 

A  similar  situation  occurred  in  Fenolio  v. 
Sebastian  Bridge  District,  133  Ark.  380.  200 
S.W.  601  (1917),  where  the  underlying  stat- 
ute authorized  the  county  commissioners  to 
levy  assessments  and  issue  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  a  bridge.  Authorization,  how- 
ever, was  contingent  upon  the  institution  of 
certain  proceedings  within  two  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  statute.  These  proceed- 
ings were  not  undertaken.  One  month  after 
the  expiration  of  the  two-year  period,  the 
legislature  amended  the  act  changing  the 
words  "two  years"  to  "six  years."  The  court 
held  that  this  was  a  valid  amendment: 

"(F)  or  if  the  law  was  enacted  by  the  leg- 
islature it  remained  in  force,  even  though  the 
time  for  exercising  the  powers  conferred  ex- 
pired before  the  amendment  extending  the 
time  was  enacted.  The  law  Itself  was  not 
dead,  so  the  power  conferred  could  no  longer 
be  exercised  without  further  legislative  ac- 
tion. State  V.  Bailey,  66  Kan.  81,  42  P.  373.'' 
200  S.W.  at  503. 

There  Is  a  hint  of  this  same  approach  in 
the  tacit  approval  of  the  Price  Control  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1946  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Fleming  v.  Mohawk  Wrecking  &  Lumber 
Co.,  331  U.S.  111  (1947),  In  Mohawk,  in  the 
context  of  a  procedural  issue,  the  Court  said 
that  the  EPCA  "was  amended  in  1946  to  pro- 
vide for  its  termination  not  later  than  June 
30,  1947,  saving,  however,  rights  and  liabili- 
ties incurred  prior  to  the  termination  data. 
.  .  .  Though  most  of  the  controls  have  been 
lifted,  the  Act  is  still  in  effect.  Liabilities 
incurred  prior  to  the  lifting  of  controls  ar« 
not  thereby  washed  out.  .  .  ."  331  U.S.  at  119 
(1947)  (tacit  approval  of  the  PCEA):  Wooda 
V.  Cobleigh,  75  P.  Supp.  125  (D.N.H.  1947) 
(explicit  approval  of  PCEA);  United  States  v. 
Gantt,  n  F.  Supp.  206  (E.D.S.C.  1947) 
(same). 

Viewed  from  this  per^)ective.  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  EPAA  will  not  be  a  nullity 
on  September  1,  1976.  Because  the  savingi 
clause  maintains  all  pre-lapse  causes  of  ac- 
tion, whether  or  not  they  had  already  been 
filed,  all  that  will  happen  on  the  expiration 
date  is  the  demise  of  the  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate, amend  and  enforce  regulations  con- 
cerning conduct  after  that  date.  Thus,  the 
Extension  Act  could  well  be  considered  an 
amendment  to  existing  rather  than  moribund 
legislation  even  if  it  is  enacted  by  veto  over- 
ride. 

In  short,  whatever  mode  of  analysis  Is  em- 
ployed, the  Extension  Act  wiU  almost  cer- 
tainly be  found  to  be  valid  means  of  ex- 
tending tb*  energy  and  pricing  program,  de- 
spite the  hiatus  in  some  operative  provi- 
sions of  the  EPAA.  The  statutory  language. 
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timing,  legislative  history  and  presence  of  a 
savings  clause  In  the  original  act  all  sup- 
port, under  appUcable  precedent,  the  validity 
of  the  extension.' 

Appucatton  of  PEA'S  Mandatory  PrraoLEtrM 
Pwce  AND  Allocation  Regulations  I>tni- 
INC   September    1975 

The  expiration  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  ("EPA  of  1973")  on 
August  31,  1975  and  the  subsequent  exten- 
sion of  that  law  by  adoption  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1976 
("EPAA  of  1975"),  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  and  became  law  on  September  29. 

1975,  have  raised  a  number  of  questions  re- 
garding the  application  of  the  PEA's  regula- 
tions to  transactions  that  occurred  during 
the  hiatus  period  of  September  1  to  Septem- 
ber 29.  The  purpose  of  this  Ruling  is  to  give 
notice  of  the  manner  In  which  the  PEA  regu- 
lations apply  to  transactions  occurring  dur- 
ing that  period. 

I.    BACKCROT7NO 

S.  1849,  which  would  have  simply  changed 
the  expiration  date  in  §  4(g)  (1)  of  the  EPAA 
of  1973  from  August  31,  1975  to  Pebruary  28, 

1976.  was  passed  by  Congress  on  July  31, 
1975.  The  President  vetoed  S.  1849  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1976,  and  the  veto  was  sustained  by 
the  Senate  the  following  day. 

Although  S.  1849  passed  the  Congress  a 
month  prior  to  the  scheduled  expiration  of 
the  EPAA  of  1973,  li  was  contemplated  at 
the  time  of  its  passage  that  the  bill  might 
not  be  sent  to  the  President  until  late  Au- 
gust, that  the  President  was  likely  to  veto 
it.  and  that  it  would  become  law  only  If  Con- 
gress overrode  the  veto — which  would  occur 
at  the  earliest  a  few  days  after  the  August  31. 
1975  expiration  date.  Thus,  In  the  floor  debate 
on  S.  1849,  several  key  proponents  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  made  it  clear  that: 

"It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
extension  of  the  allocation  act  Included  In 
S.  1849  take  effect  immediately  and  retro- 
actively In  the  event  of  a  veto  and  an  over- 
ride of  that  veto,  and  that  there  be  no  hiatus 
or  gap  during  which  violations  of  these  regu- 
lations would  not  be  subject  to  civil  sanc- 
tions." 121  Cong.  Rec.  26185  (July  31,  1976) 
{nmMtkB  of  Cong.  DlngeU).  See  also  id.  at 
26186-26188. 

Daring  the  month  of  August  it  became 
apparent  that  the  President  would  indeed 
veto  S.  1849  because  he  believed  the  six- 
month  extension  provided  for  therein  would 
unnecessarily  delay  the  resolution  of  the 
difBcult  energy  Issues  confronting  the  Na- 
tion. However,  on  August  29,  1975,  the  Presi- 
dent informed  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  sign  a  short-term 
(approximately  30  to  45  day)   extension  of 
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'  Lama  raises  the  additional  point  of  retro- 
active application  of  the  Extension  Act  to  any 
statutory  hiatus  prior  to  final  adoption.  The 
unregulated  period  is  unlikely  to  be  more 
than  a  few  days  and  it  is  doubtful  that  pro- 
ducers and  refiners  will  raise  prices  dramati- 
cally before  Congress  has  attempted  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  Nevertheless,  should  the  issue 
become  Important,  it  would  appear  that  the 
act  probably  could  be  enforced  for  the  inter- 
vening period.  The  vaUdlty  of  retroactive  ap- 
plication 18  a  very  muddled  and  unclear 
area  but  baslcaUy  bolls  down  to  questions 
of  fairness  and  notice.  See  generally  2  C. 
Sands,  supra,  i  41.06  et  seq.  at  259:  Fir'st  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Dallas  v.  United  States  420 
P.2d  725  (Ct.  Claims  1970).  Retroactive  ap- 
plication of  the  penal  and  treble  damage  pro- 
visions might  caxise  problems,  the  former  al- 
most assuredly  invalid  as  an  ex  post  facto 
law.  Retroactive  civil  and  criminal  liability 
were  expllclUy  removed  in  the  PCEA  of  1948. 


the  Act  if  he  received  assurances  that  dur- 
ing the  extension  {lerlod  the  Congress  would 
act  to  adopt  a  phased  decontrol  program.  On 
that  date  PEA  Administrator  Prank  G.  Zarb 
Issued  a  public  statement,  widely  reported  in 
the  press,  that ; 

"A  short-term  extension,  if  signed  by  the 
President,  would  be  applied  retroactively. 
Since  the  Congress  does  not  return  until 
September  2,  there  would  be  a  short  gap  In 
the  Allocation  Act  authority  between  the 
August  31  expiration  of  current  authority 
and  any  possible  Congressional  action  on  the 
short  extension.  It  Is  likely,  however,  that 
the  Congress  will  Intend  no  regulatory  gap 
and  will  intend  to  reinstate  automatically 
the  price  and  allocation  regulations  in  ef- 
fect on  August  31  with  the  passage  of  any 
short  extension. 

"PEA,  in  consuiution  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  has  reviewed  the  legal  ef- 
fects of  such  a  gap  and  concluded  that  by 
an  extension  the  Congress  can  revive  the 
current  controls  retroactively  to  Septem- 
ber 1.  If  the  President  signs  such  a  short 
extension,  appropriate  regulatory  action  can 
then  be  taken  to  correct  any  transactions 
in  violation  of  PEA's  current  controls  that 
occurred  during  the  gap." 

There  was  substantial  commentary  In  the 
trade  press  and  elsewhere  to  the  effect  that 
the  reinstitutlon  of  controls  would,  and 
could  legaUy,  apply  retroactively  to  Septem- 
ber 1.  For  example,  the  September  12  edition 
of  the  Oil  Daily  commented  that: 

"All  thU  points  to  the  wisdom  that  oil 
companies  must  still  act  as  if  controls  were 
in  place  unless  there  is  more  assurance  that 
decontrol  will  stick.  Any  action  taken  out- 
side of  the  mandates  of  the  defunct  EPAA 
might  be  subject  to  expensive  adjustments 
when  Congress  makes  up  its  mind  on  the  is- 
sue of  oil  company  regulation." 

On  September  11,  1975,  the  day  follow- 
ing the  Senate's  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  of 
S.  1849,  the  House  unanimously  passed  H.R. 
9524,  which  would  have  extended  the  EPAA 
of  1973  for  60  additional  days  after  Septem- 
ber 1.  The  blU  passed  the  Senate  with  cer- 
tain amendments,  including  an  expiration 
date  of  November  15,  1975  on  September  26, 
1975.  The  House  concurred  in  the  Senate 
amendments  on  the  same  day,  and  the  EPAA 
of  1975  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
on  September  29,  1975. 

The  EPAA  of  1976  expressly  states  that  the 
PEA  regulations  in  effect  on  August  31,  1976 
are  to  be  considered  relnstltuted  in  full 
force  and  effective  retroactive  to  that  date: 
"Sec.  3.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  regulations  promulgated  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
shall  be  effective  for  the  period  between 
August  31,  1975,  and  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act." 

In  the  floor  debate  on  this  amendment 
Representative  Staggers,  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Por- 
elgfn  Commerce,  stated: 

"It  Is  the  Intent  of  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress  that  the  pricing  and  allocation 
controls  contained  In  Pederal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration regulations  which  were  pro- 
mulgated under  that  act  continue  In  effect 
as  though  there  had  been  no  hUtus.  Both 
the  administration  and  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress have  repeatedly  stated  that  any  exten- 
sion of  the  Allocation  Act  finally  agreed  to 
would  be  retroactive  in  character.  The  In- 
dustry has  had  ample  notice  of  thU  matter 
"Accordingly  the  Pederal  Energy  Admin- 
istration is  caUed  upon  to  enforce  their 
regulations  as  if  they  had  remained  in  fuU 
effect  in  the  period  it  has  taken  for  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  agree  upon 
the  terms  of  an  extension  of  the  act.  In  this 
regard  the  PEA  vrtll  be  expected  to  order  a 
roUback  and  refunding  of  any  price  Increases 


which  may  have  occurred  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 1  and  take  other  appropriate  action  to 
assure  the  continuity  and  integrity  of  the 
distribution  system  for  petroleum  products  " 
121  Cong.  Rec.  30417  (September  26,  1975). 
Similarly,  Senator  Jackson,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  stated  in 
connection  with  HJl.  9524.  as  amended, 
that  "the  extension  restores  petroleum  price 
controls,  on  a  retroactive  basis  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  untU  November  15,  1975."  121  Cong 
Rec.  30503  (September  26.  1975) . 

Judicial  precedent  supports  the  PEA's  and 
the  Congress'  determination  of  that  enact- 
ment  of  the  EPAA  of  1975  can  lawfully  rein- 
stata  the  FEA's  Mandatory  Petroleum  Alio- 
cation  and  Price  Regulations  as  though  they 
were  continuously  in  force  during  the  hiatus' 
period,  particularly  where  there  was,  as  In 
,  this  case,  a  clear  expression  of  Congress'  In- 
tention in  this  regard  and  extensive  notice 
to  the  public  that  the  EPAA  of  1973  would 
be  extended  on  a  retroactive  basis.  See  Porter 
y.  Senderowitz,  168  P.  2d  435  (3d  Clr.  1946) 
cert,  denied.  330  U.S.  848  (1947);  Porter  v. 
Shibe.  158  P.  2d  68  (10th  Clr.  1946);  PurvU 
V.    United   States.   501    F.   2d   311    (9th   Clr 
1974) ;  First  National  Bank  v.  United  States 
420  F.  2d  725  (Ct.  CI.),  cert,  denied.  398  Us' 
950(1970). 

n.    CTTTOELINES    FOR    DETERMINING    COMPLIANCB 
WITH    THE    FEA    REGULATIONS 

A.  Civil  Remedies 

Since  the  EPAA  of  1975  relnstltutes  the 
FEA  Mandatory  Petroleum  Allocation  and 
Price  Regulations  (Parts  210,  211,  and  212, 
Chapter  II  of  Title  10,  Code  of  Pederal  Reg- 
ulations) in  effect  on  Auugst  31,  1975  ret- 
roactive to  that  date,  as  stated  above,  PEA 
will  apply  its  allocation  and  price  regula- 
tions as  though  they  had  been  in  effect  con- 
tinuously since  August  31,  1975.  Persons  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  should  carry  out 
September  transactions  as  though  the  EPAA 
of  1975  had  been  enacted  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1975. 

This  means,  at  a  minimum,  that  any  sup- 
plier/purchaser relationships,  terminated 
during  the  hiatus  contrary  to  the  regulations 
must  be  Immediately  reestablished  and  that 
that  portion  of  prices  charged  during  the 
hiatus  in  excess  of  amounts  permitted  by  the 
regulations  must  immediately  be  refunded 
or  rolled  back.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that 
in  other  types  of  cases,  particularly  in  the 
allocation  area,  there  may  be  some  practical 
difficulties  in  retroactively  Implementing 
measures  that  wlU  result  in  strict  adherence 
to  all  other  regulations  during  the  hiatus 
period.  Thus,  whether  the  FEA  wUl  require 
that  steps  other  than  reestablishing  sup- 
plier/purchaser relationships  and  refunding 
overcharges  be  taken  to  remedy  violations  of 
the  regulations  during  the  hiatus  will  be 
determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  depend- 
ing upon  the  practical  difficulties  In  doing  so, 
the  extent  of  injury  already  incurred  by  any 
person  and  the  degree  to  which  further 
remedy  would  amount  to  a  penalty  on  any 
person. 

Corrective  actions  to  conform  transactions 
during  the  hiatus  to  the  regulations  should 
be  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  firms  In- 
volved as  soon  as  possible.  For  example,  sup- 
plier/purchaser relationships  that  were  ter- 
minated during  the  hiatus  period  contrary 
to  the  regulations  in  effect  on  August  31 
should  be  reestablished  promptly.  Prices 
charged  in  excess  of  amoimte  permitted  by 
the  regulations  In  effect  on  August  31  should 
be  refunded  where  the  overcharged  custom- 
ers are  identifiable  and,  with  respect  to  un- 
identifiable customers,  should  be  "rolled 
back"  through  a  reduction  In  the  current  (as 
opposed  to  the  maximum  lawful)  selling 
price  until  the  full  amount  of  the  over- 
charge is  retiu-ned  to  the  marketplace.  To 
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Insure  that  proper  credit  is  given  by  the  FEA 
for  the  rollback  ot  refxind  of  prices  charged 
during  the  hiatus  period,  firms  are  advised 
to  keep  detailed  records  of  any  corrective 
action  taken  and  to  advise  the  FEA  of  such 
corrective  action.  Firms  that  have  questions 
concerning  the  form  of  remedy  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  PBIA  should  seek  guid- 
ance from  the  FEA  as  sooh  as  possible. 

The  FEA  will  audit  transactions  that  oc- 
curred during  the  hiatus  period  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  Ite  compliance  program.  To  the 
extant  that  violations  are  found  not  to  have 
been  remedied,  the  FEA,  as  part  of  Ita  nor- 
mal compliance  efforte,  intends  to  issue  re- 
medial orders  and  take  such  other  action  as 
Is  authorized  by  regulations  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  and  to  remedy 
violations  that  occurred  during  the  hUmu. 
B.  Civil  a-nd  criminal  penalties 

The  ex  post  facto  clause  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution limlte  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  apply  a  criminal  statute  retroactively. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  PEA's  Intention  not  to 
seek  criminal  penalties  for  wlllfvU  violations 
of  FEA  regulations  that  occurred  during  the 
hiatus  period. 

It  is  less  certain  that  the  ex  post  facto 
clause  applies  to  a  statute  that  Imposes  civil 
penalties,  as  does  the  EPAA  of  1973,  as 
amended  by  the  EPAA  of  1975,  although  due 
process  considerations  of  course  remain  ap- 
plicable. Therefore,  while  as  a  general  rule 
the  FEA  will  not  seek  civil  penalties  for  vio- 
lations that  occurred  during  the  hiatus 
period,  it  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  do 
so  If  the  factual  circumstances  of  a  partic- 
ular case  appear  to  warrant  such  action. 

Finally,  while  the  FEA's  authority  to  seek 
civil  or  criminal  penalties  for  violations  that 
occurred  during  the  hlatiis  may  be  limited, 
the  FEA  does  not  consider  such  limitations 
to  apply  to  violations  of  lawful  orders  Issued 
after  the  hiatus  period  to  remedy  violations 
that  occurred  during  the  hiatus.  As  noted 
above,  the  FEA  intends  to  Issue  orders  after 
the  hiatus  period  to  remedy  violations  that 
occurred  during  the  hiatus.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  PEA's  general  intent  not  to  seek 
civil  or  criminal  penalties  for  violationa  of 
the  regulatioTis  during  the  hiatus  period,  a 
firm  that  willfully  refuses  to  comply  with 
a  remedial  or  other  order  Issued  by  the  FEA 
to  remedy  a  violation  that  occurred  during 
the  hiatus  period  will  be  fully  subject  to  the 
civil  and  criminal  i>enalties  provided  for  in 
Section  5(a)  of  the  EPAA  of  1973  and  Section 
208  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

m.  COMPLIANCE  WITH  PRICE  REGULATIONS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE    EXAMPLES 

The  following  examples  Illustrate  how  the 
FEA's  Mandatory  Petroleum  Price  Regula- 
tions will  be  applied  to  transactions  that 
occurred  during  the  period  September  1  to 
September  29,  1976. 

Example  1  (Producers) :  On  September  2, 
1975.  Firm  A,  a  producer  of  crude  oil,  sold 
lOO  barrels  of  crude  oil  to  Firm  B.  a  refiner. 
Of  the  100  barrels,  60  barrels  were  old  crude 
oil  subject  to  the  ceiling  price  rule  contained 
in  §  212.73  of  the  regulations,  and  40  barrels 
were  new  and  released  crude  oil  pursuant 
to  §  212.74  of  the  reguatlons.  Payment  was 
made  September  17.  1975  for  all  100  barrels 
at  the  free  market  prices  for  new  and  re- 
leased crude  oil. 

Firm  A  is  required  to  present  to  Firm  B 
a  revised  invoice  that  correctly  states  the 
volumes  of  old,  new,  and  released  oil  sold 
on  September  2,  1976  and  specifies  that  pay- 
ment for  60  barrels  is  to  be  made  at  or  below 
the  ceiling  price  for  old  crude  oil,  in  accord- 
ance with  S  212.73,  and  that  payment  for  40 
barrels  Is  to  be  made  at  the  September  2. 
1975  posted  or  free  market  price  for  new  and 
released  crude  oil,  In  accordance  with 
§  212.74  and  with  Ruling  1974-11,  "New"  and 
"Released"  Crude  OU  (Current  Free  Market 


Price  Under  §  212.74) .  Amounte  paid  by  Firm 
B  in  excess  of  the  corrected  prices  shall  be 
refunded. 

Example  2  (Refiners) :  Firm  B,  a  refiner, 
entered  into  the  above  transaction.  For  pur- 
poses of  SS  212.82  an:!  212.83,  in  computing 
prices  for  October,  Firm  B's  cost  of  crude  oil 
for  the  month  of  measurement  September 
must  be  computed  according  to  the  corrected 
invoices  presented  by  Firm  A.  Prices  charged 
by  Firm  B  in  October  in  excess  of  amounts 
permitted  by  the  regulations  (including 
amounts  carried  forward  from  previous 
months  and  available  in  accordance  with 
!  212.83(e) )  shall  be  refunded  to  identifiable 
customers  and.  to  the  extent  its  customers 
cannot  be  identified,  shall  be  "rolled  back" 
in  the  form  of  reductions  from  current  (as 
opposed  to  maximum  lawful)  selling  prices. 

Example  3  (Refiners) :  Firm  B,  a  refiner, 
anticipating  Increased  costa  of  crude  oil  pur- 
chased during  September,  began  on  Septem- 
ber 1  to  charge  prices  for  refined  petroleum 
products  based  on  September  costa  of  crude 
oil  at  free  market  price  levels.  In  applying 
the  formulae  in  i  212.83  to  compute  prices 
for  September,  Firm  B's  cost  of  crude  oil  must 
be  computed  from  coste  for  crude  oil  pur- 
chased or  landed  in  August,  the  month  of 
measurement,  and  may  not  include  the  cost 
of  crude  oil  purchased  or  landed  in  Septem- 
ber. Prices  charged  by  Firm  B  in  Septemljer 
in  excess  of  maximum  lawful  prices  permitted 
by  §§  212.82  and  212.83  of  the  regulations  (in- 
cluding amounts  carried  forward  from  pre- 
vious months  and  available  in  accordance 
with  §  212.83(e) )  shall  be  refunded  to  iden- 
tifiable customers  and,  to  the  extent  its  cus- 
tomers cannot  be  identified,  shall  be  "rolled 
back"  in  the  form  of  reductions  from  cur- 
rent (as  opposed  to  maximum  lawful)  selling 
prices. 

Example  4  (Resellers) :  Firm  C,  a  reseller, 
purchased  refined  producte  from  Firm  B  in 
the  circumstances  of  Example  2  and  received 
a  refund  of  overcharges  In  September  by 
Firm  B.  Firm  C  is  required  to  recalculate  ite 
product  coste  in  the  month  of  September  to 
reflect  the  refund  and  to  make  appropriate 
refunds  or  rollbacks  to  ite  customers  to  the 
extent  that  the  recalculation  has  resulted  in 
its  own  prices  having  been  in  excess  of  prices 
permitted  by  the  regulations.  That  is.  Firm 
C  is  similarly  required  to  make  appropriate 
refunds  or  rollbacks  of  prices  charged  in 
September  in  excess  of  amounts  permitted 
by  i§  212.92  and  212.93  of  the  regulations 
(Including  amounte  carried  forward  from 
previous  months  in  accordance  with  |  212.93 
(e)  and  available  in  accordance  with  I  212.93 
(g)). 

Example  5  (Leases) :  Firm  E,  a  refiner,  is 
the  lessor  of  real  property  used  by  Firm  P 
in  retailing  gasoline.  On  September  2,  1975, 
Firm  E  notified  Firm  F  of  ite  intent  to  ex- 
ercise the  lease  termination  claube  of  their 
contract  because  of  Firm  F's  faimre  to  con- 
vert to  a  24-hour  per  day  operation.  Firm  F 
did  not  operate  24  hours  per  day  at  any 
previous  time. 

Firm  E's  notice  violates  {  212.103(c)  of  the 
regulations  and  is  therefore  void. 

Example  6  (Leases):  Firm  E,  a  refiner, 
is  the  lessor  of  real  proF>erty  used  by  Firm  G 
in  retailing  gasoline.  On  September  2,  1975, 
Firm  E  notified  Firm  G  of  its  Intent  to 
exercise  a  lease  clause  permitting  it  to  in- 
crease the  rent  up  to  50  Tr. 

Firm  E's  notice  is  void,  and  Firm  G  is 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  any  rent  already  paid 
by  it  in  excess  of  the  amounte  provided  for 
in  §  212.103(a)  of  the  regulations. 

IV.  COMPLIANCE  WITH  ALLOCATION  REGULATIONS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES 

The  following  examples  and  discussion 
illustrate  how  the  FEA's  Mandatory  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Regulations  will  be  applied 
with  regard  to  the  September  1-29  hiatus 
period. 

Example  7  (Supplier/wholesale  purchaser 


relationships) :  Supplier  H  Is  the  base  period 
supplier  of  middle  distillates  to  Firm  J.  a 
wholesale  purchaser-reseller,  and  Firm  K.  a 
wholesale  purchaser-consumer.  On  Septem- 
ber 1,  1975,  Supplier  H  notified  Firms  J  and  K 
that  it  would  no  longer  supply  them. 

Supplier  H  must  continue  to  supply  Firm  J 
since  under  i  211.9(a)  (2)  (1) ,  supplier  whole- 
sale purchaser-reseller  relationships  are  fixed 
for  the  duration  of  the  allocation  program 
and  may  not  b"  modified  or  terminated  wlth^ 
out  FEA  approval. 

Supplier  H  must  also  continue  to  supply 
Firm  K  since  supplier/ wholesale  purchaser- 
consumer  relationships  are  also  established 
for  the  duration  of  the  program,  as  provided 
in  !  211.9(a)(2)  (11),  unless  the  parties  have 
given  their  mutual  consent  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  supplier/purchaser  relationship. 
Only  if  Supplier  H  and  Firm  K  had  so  con- 
sented and  could  establish  that  their  con- 
sent was  in  fact  mutual  and  voluntary, 
would  their  supplier/purchaser  relationship 
be  considered  terminated. 

Example  8  (New  supplier /wholesale  pur- 
chaser relationships):  During  September. 
1976,  Supplier  H  entered  into  a  contract  to 
supply  middle  distillates  to  Firm  L,  a  whole- 
sale purchaser-reseller,  and  also  agreed  to 
supply  Firms  M  and  N,  both  wholesale  pur- 
chaser-consumers. On  September  1,  1975. 
Firm  M  and  ite  base  period  supplier  had 
mutually  consented  to  terminate  their  sup- 
plier/purchaser relationship.  Firm  N  had 
been  notified  that  its  base  period  supplier  no 
longer  Intended  to  supply  It. 

The  supply  contract  between  Supplier  H 
and  Firm  L  does  not  establish  a  valid  sup- 
plier/wholesale purchaser-reseller  relation- 
ship because  FEA  approval  has  not  been 
obtained  as  required  by  I  211.12(e)  (2)  (u). 
Unless  Firm  L  Is  without  a  base  period  sup- 
plier or  a  new  supplier  as  provided  in  S  211.10 
(e)(1),  it  may  not  even  apply  to  FEA  for 
assignment  of  Supplier  H  as  ite  base  period 
supplier. 

The  supply  arrangement  between  Supplier 
H  and  Firm  M  may  continue  as  a  mutual 
arrangement  as  contemplated  by  S  211.12(e) 
(1).  This  new  supplier/purchaser  relation- 
ship is  subject  to  the  notice  and  approval 
provisions  of  § 211.12(e)  (1)  (11)  and  (ill). 

In  the  case  of  Firm  N,  however,  the  new 
relationship  between  it  and  Supplier  H  is 
not  valid  unless  Finn  N  now  arranges  by  mu- 
tual consent  to  terminate  ite  supplier/pur- 
chaser relationship  with  Its  base  period  sup- 
plier, which  unilaterally  refused  to  supply 
it  during  September.  If  that  termination  U 
effected.  Firm  N  is  considered  to  have  been 
without  a  base  period  supplier  and  is  there- 
fore able  to  enter  into  a  mutual  supply  ar- 
rangement with  Supplier  H  as  provided  by 
§  211.12(e)  (1).  In  this  event,  the  notice 
and  approval  provisions  of  {  211.12(e)  (1)  (11) 
and  (ill)  apply. 

Supplier  H  may,  of  course,  supply  pur- 
chasers with  which  it  has  no  supplier/pur- 
chaser relationship  to  the  extent  that  It  has 
surplus  product  and  has  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  §  211.10(g). 

Example  9  (Crude  oil  supplier /purchaser 
rule) :  On  September  1,  1975  Firm  O,  a  crude 
oil  producer,  contracted  for  the  sale  of  ite 
production  to  Firm  P,  to  whom  Firm  O  had 
never  previously  sold.  Prior  to  September  1, 
1975,  Firm  O  had  sold  ite  production  to  Firm 
Q,  which  had  purchased  Firm  O's  produc- 
tion under  a  supplier/purchaser  relationship 
with  Firm  O.  Therefore,  Firm  Q  continues 
to  be  entitled  to  purchase  Producer  O's  pro- 
duction for  the  month  of  September  1976 
and  thereafter,  except  as  to  September  1975 
production  where  the  sale  and  delivery  there- 
of to  Firm  Q  is  no  longer  feasible  because  It 
Is  no  longer  within  Firm  O's  possession  or 
control  as  of  the  date  this  ruling  Is  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  Crude  oil  which  Firm 
O  is  otherwise  contractually  reqtUred  to  sup- 
ply to  Firm  P  but  Is  still  In  Firm  O's  posses- 
sion or  control  as  of  such  publication  date 
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abaU  be  delivered  to  Firm  Q.  Thla  result 
would  be  identical  If  a  broker  or  reseller,  in- 
stead of  Firm  O,  were  the  supplier  to  Firm  Q. 
In  general,  pursuant  to  the  crude  oil  sup- 
plier/purchaser   rule   set   forth   In    10   CPR 
211.63,    all    supplier/ purchaser   relationships 
In  effect  under  contracts  for  sales,  purchases, 
and  exchanges  of  domestic  crude  oil  on  De- 
cember  1,   1973  are  required  to  remain  In 
effect   for  the   duration   of  the   Mandatory 
Allocation  Program.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  EPAA  of  1975,  as  a  general 
mle.  all  crude  oil  supplier/purchaser  rela- 
tionships In  effect  under   §  211.63  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  period  September  1  to  29, 
1976  are  required  to  be  maintained  In  effect 
under  S  21 1.63  for  the  period  subsequent  to 
Aug\i8t    31,    1975    during    which    the    EPAA 
of  1973,  as  amended.  Is  In  effect. 

If  a  valid  termination  under   1211.63  of 
Firm    Q's    supplier/purchaser    relationship 
had  been  effected  as  of  September  1,  1976, 
Firm  O  would  no  longer  be  required  to  sell  Its 
crude  oil  to  Firm  Q.  Supplier/purchaser  re- 
lationships required  to  be  maintained  under 
{  211.63  may  be  terminated  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  both  parties  and,  as  to  new  and  re- 
leased crude  oil,  may  be  terminated  where 
the  present  purchaser  of  the  crude  oil  refuses, 
atfer  notice  by  the  seller,  to  meet  any  bona 
fide  offer  for  the  crude  oil  by  another  pur- 
chaser at  a  higher  lawful  price.  As  to  ter- 
minations by  mutual  consent,  FEA  has  con- 
sistently ruled  that  any  consent  to  such  a 
termination  must  be  made  affirmatively  In 
writing  In  light  of  the  provisions  of  {  211.63. 
Accordingly,  supplier/purchaser  relationships 
In  effect  on  August  31,  1975  may  be  termi- 
nated In  the  period  September  1  to  Septem- 
ber 29,   1976   In  the  manner  prescribed   In 
S  211.63.    No   termination    In    this   period    Is 
ralld  under  i  211.63  unless  effected  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  that  section. 

Example  10  {Old  oil  allocation  program). 
Prom  September  1  to  September  28,  1975  Firm 
a,  a  crude  oil  producer,  sold  Its  production 
»  Firm  S,  a  refiner.  Firm  R's  entire  produc- 
lon  Is  classified  as  old  crude  oil  under  §212.72 
ind  therefore  constitutes  old  oil  (as  defined 
n  {211.62)  for  purposes  of  the  old  oil  al- 
ocaUon  set  forth  in  J  211.67.  All  of  such 
tales  were  made  at  a  price  In  excess  of  the 
awful  celling  price  as  computed  under 
\  212.73. 

Firm  S  must  Include  the  crude  oil  pur- 
based  from  Firm  R  Its  crude  oil  receipts 
In     accordance     with     the     provisions     of 
211.62)  and  must  report  these  particular  re- 
(  elpts  as  old  oil  for  purposes  of  {  211.66  and 
211.67,  m  accordance  with  the  certification 
1  mder  i  212.131  received  by  Firm  S  from  Firm 
]  6,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  Firm  S  may 
1  ave  paid  an  exempt  price  for  the  crude  oil. 
]  irm  S's  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  seek  a  re- 
lund  from   Firm  R   (under  the  procedures 
set   forth   In   Example    1    above)    for   these 
E  lies  made  at  a  price  in  excess  of  the  law- 
1  ul  celUng  price. 


"THE  NEW  YORK  POLICE  DEPART- 
MENT ALCOHOL  REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM 

J  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cctober  issue  of  the  Law  Officer,  the 
cCHclal  publication  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Police  Associations,  car- 
redan  interview  with  Monsignor  Joseph 
/.  Dunne,  a  full  Inspector  in  the  New 
"Sork  City  Police  Department  and  the 
h  sad  of  that  department's  alcohol  re- 
b  ibilitation  program. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  read  a  bet- 
t*  r  concise  exposition  on  the  disease  of 
a  cohollsm,  the  brightness  of  the  future 
f(  r  those  who  adhere  to  a  rdiabllltatlon 
program,  or  the  completely  grim  prog- 
n  3sis  for  those  victims  who  do  not  fol- 
ic w  such  a  program. 


Mr.  President,  the  Impact  of  alcohol- 
ism on  the  New  York  Police  Department 
Is  not  atypical.  What  is  all  too  unfor- 
tunately unusual,  is  that  there  are  far 
too  few  organizations,  public  and  private 
dealing  with  the  disease  in  such  a  com- 
passionate, understanding,  and  effective 
manner.  The  New  York  department,  and 
Monslgnor  Dunne  merit  our  unstintine 
praise. 

So  that  we  may  all  have  the  benent  of 
the  interview.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

First  Person  Interview— Msgr.  Joseph  A. 
Dunne 

, J!^^"'~^  ^^^  Kroes-Hurrell  paper  notes 
(see  cover  story) ,  "Given  the  pressure  of  high 
evels  of  stress,  drinking  can  become  a  deeply 
ingrained  stress-coping  technique  " 

(Monslgnor  Joseph  A.  Dunne,  who  heads 

ai^^l  »  *"l  \°'^  *^"y  Pol^^e  Department's 
alco(hoUc  rehabilitation  unit.  Is  In  complete 
agreement  with  these  psychologists,  although 
he  Is  less  inclined  to  downgrade  the  dise^ 
factor  In  alcoholism.  "«««: 

«h!wI  outspoken  clergyman— a  Chaplain 
with  the  rank  of  full  Inspector— is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  nation's  leading  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  alcoholism  as  it  directly  affects 
police  officers. 

(His  credentials  tell  the  tale.  In  addition 
to  commanding  a  staff  of  eight  New  York 
City  cops  assigned  to  fuU-tlme  counseling 
of  alcoholics  In  blue.  Msgr.  Dunne  Is  also 
Acting  Director  of  the  Center  for  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Abuse  Studies  at  the  John  Jay  Col- 
lege. Director  of  Training  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York 
Council  on  Alcoholism,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
dustrial Section  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Problems  Assn.  of  North  America,  and  a  fre- 
quent contributor  of  articles  to  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity's Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies  on 
Alcohol. 

(The  peripatetic  priest  Is  also  President 
and  a  Director  of  the  Council  on  Compulsive 
OambUng,  Inc.;  Spiritual  Director  of  the 
Police  Dept.'s  Holy  Name  Society,  and  a  16- 
handlcap  golfer. 

(Despite  his  busy  schedule,  Msgr.  Dunne 
found  time  for  an  exclusive  Interview  with 
Law  Officer  Editor  Jim  Chpoaky.  "During 
our  interview."  Chpoeky  recalled,  "Msgr. 
Dunne  sandwlched-ln  a  phone  call  from  a 
woman  who  had  seen  him  on  a  television 
program  the  prior  day  and  who  wanted  help 
for  her  drinking  husband,  a  series  of  seem- 
ingly ceaseless  Inquiries  from  his  staff,  and 
a  visit  from  one  of  thla  'regulars'- a  former 
NYCPD  detective  now  Uvlng  on  the  Bowery 
and  who,  on  the  day  of  the  Interview,  was 
working  on  his  73rd  day  of  sobriety  In  Alco- 
holics Anonymous."  During  a  break  In  this 
activity,  the  Interview  began:) 

Law  Otficeb.  What  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween someone  with  "a  drtnklng  problem" 
and  a  full-fledged  alcoholic? 

Msgr.  Dunne.  There  la  no  difference.  Non- 
alcohollcs  simply  do  not  have  "drinking  prob- 
lems." Look  at  It  this  way:  Is  there  any  such 
thing  as  being  "Just  a  little  bit  pregnant?" 
You're  an  alcoholic  or  you're  not  .  .  .  there 
is  no  middle-of-the-road  with  this  disease. 

Law  OmcER.  Dr.  Kroes  and  Mr.  Hurrell 
say  it  Isn't  a  disease. 

Msgr.  Dunne.  Then  they're  In  disagreement 
with  the  American  Medical  Assn.,  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  now,  even  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which— in  Its  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Hughes  BUI  (S.  91-616),  ad- 
mitted that  alcoholism  Is  a  disease.  I  can  go 
along  with  that. 

Law  Officer.  What  difference  does  it  make 
If  alcoholism  Is  a  disease  or  not? 

Msgr.  Dunne.  All  the  difference  In  the 
world  I  Since  alcoholism  Is  a  disease — some- 
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thing  beyond  control  by  a  mere  act  of  the 
wUl — It  means  that  alcoholics  are  not  neces- 
sarily morally  weak,  nor  mentaUy  Ul.  There  is 
nothing  morally  wrong  about  being  ill.  And 
that's  what  the  alcoholic  Is  ...  a  sick  per- 
son .  .  .  sick  In  the  classic  sense  of  the  word 
Law  Officer.  So,  how  did  the  alcoholic  eet 
that  way?  ' 

Msgr.  Dunne.  By  using  alcohol  as  a  crutch. 
By  giving  to  it  at  some  point  In  his  or  her 
life  to  make  things  "go  easier,"  to  "feel  good  " 
to  alleviate  stress.  If  you  will.  The  people  in 
A.  A.  refer  to  "crossing  the  Invisible  line" 
That's  the  point  between  a  form  of  "con- 
trolled, non-reckJess,  social  drinking"  and 
alcoholism.  And  let  me  make  this  clear: 
When  that  line  Is  crossed,  that's  It.  There's 
no  going  back,  because  there  Is  no  known 
cxire  for  alcoholism. 

Law  Officer.  Sometimes,  we  hear  about 
the  "A.  A.  Cure." 

Msgr.  Dunne.  That's  a  misnomer  used  by 
people  who  have  never  been  In.  or  even 
around,  A.  A.  Alcoholics  Anonymous — which 
offers,  without  a  doubt,  the  best  means  to 
cope  with  this  problem— helps  the  alcoholic 
to  arrest  the  disease  and.  therefore.  Its  effects 
Perhaps  I  should  be  cautious  about  using  the 
term  "arrested  alcoholic"  when  speaking  to 
police  officers,  but  that's  essentially  what  It 
amounts  to. 

Law  Officer.  What  are  you  doing  here  In 
New  York  City,  Monslgnor,  that's  not  being 
done  elsewhere? 

Msgr.  DtTNNE.  To  some  extent,  what  we're 
accomplishing  Is  being  done  In  other  police 
departments.  Philadelphia  and   Chicago,  to 
name  a  couple  of  cities,  have  programs  to 
Identify  and  rehabilitate,  rather  than  elimi- 
nate, alcoholic  cops.  But  there  Is  so  much 
more  that  can  and  should  be  done!  Most  de- 
partments across  the  country  are  where  we 
were  15  years  ago.  Since  then— officially,  since 
May,  1966— the  NYCPD  has  had  a  program  to 
Identify  problem  drinkers  in  the  ranks,  then 
to  offer  them  aU  the  help  In  the  world  to  do 
something   about  their  situation   and   save 
their  Jobs,  their  famUles.  and— not  least  of 
all— their  lives. 
Law  Officer.  How  does  your  program  work' 
Msgr.  Dunne.  Basically,  senior  officers  will 
"get  a  fix"  on  the  alcoholics  In  their  com- 
mands.  Sometimes,   the  department   phys- 
Icians  note  a  pattern  of  "repetitive  lUness." 
Chronic  absenteeism  may  be  a  tip-off.  In  any 
case,  the  suspected  alcoholic  Is  ordered  to 
come  to  this  office.  Once  here,  we  give  him  or 
her  a  simple  quiz  about  their  drinking.  If 
they  flunk  the  test  by  answering  "yes"  too 
many  times — assuming  a  certain  degree  of 
honesty   In    their   answers — then    we   have 
someone  to  help.  Our  next  step  is  to  chart 
a  "Profile  of  Alcoholism."  This  Is  a  form 
we  use  to  follow  the  progression  of  the  partic- 
ular Individual's  disease,  year-by-year.  De- 
pending entirely  upon  their  physical  condi- 
tion at  the  time,  hospitalization  may  be  re- 
quired. We  have  a  number  of  beds  at  Colum- 
bus Hospital  In  Manhattan  set  aside  especial- 
ly for  our  people  In  such  cases.  But  abso- 
lutely essential  to  our  eventual  goal  of  re- 
habilitating cops  and  returning  them  to  duty 
Is  regiilar  attendance  at  A.  A.  meetings.  This 
Is  an  absolute  must.  Frankly,  we  teU  these 
rehabUltatlng  cops  that  they  have   to  at- 
tend A.  A.  seven  days  a  week,  or  at  least 
until  they  achieve  some  comfortablUty  with 
their  sobriety.  Some  of  our  cops  feel  sensitive 
at  first  about  attending  meetings,  because 
they're  afraid  other  members  of  the  A.  A.  Pro- 
gram wUl  And  out  that  they're  police  officers. 
So,  we  have  special  "Cops  Only"  meetings  at 
our  office  every  day.  Quite  frankly,  though, 
most  of  our  people  loosen-up  after  a  while 
and  have  no  qualms  at  all  about  attending 
any  of  the  hundreds  of  A.  A.  meetings  held 
throughout  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
every  week.  We  also  encourage  the  officer's 
spouse  or  other  family  members  to  go  to 
Alanon  meetings.  Alanon  operates  on  the 
proven  fact  that  anyone  who  lives  with  an 
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alcoholic  needs  help  for  themselves.  Both 
A.  A.  and  Alanon  are  listed  In  phone  books 
everywhere  In  the  country. 

I^w  Officer.  Well,  why  don't  more  depart- 
ments follow  your  example? 

Msgr.  DUNNE.  I'm  sure  It  has  everything  to 
do  with  the  badge  and  the  gun.  Especially, 
the  gun.  His  gun  means  a  lot  to  a  cop.  Now, 
here  comes  someone  saying.  "You're  a  drunk. 
Turn-in  your  badge  and  your  gun"  This 
can  be  traumatic  and  virtually  emasculating 
to  a  police  officer.  It's  an  extreme  move  that 
only  sets  off  more  drinking.  So.  we  handle 
the  matter  administratively,  rather  than 
punltlvely.  The  department's  order  covering 
■•'^ause  for  Suspension"  specifically  states 
that,  "A  superior  officer  In-charge  or  In-com- 
mand  Afi*y  svispend  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment when  the  member  is  unfit  for  duty  due 
to  effects  of  an  Intoxicant  or  drug  or  after- 
effecte  thereof."  To  say  "MAY"  Is  the  key. 
Sure,  the  cop's  gun  may  be  lifted  while  he's 
undergoing  preliminary  treatment  for  alco- 
holism, but  Just  as  easUy,  the  gun  can  be 
returned  to  him  when  he's  once  again  fit  for 
duty.  It  becomes  a  "temporary"  matter  at 
the  discretion  of  his  Commander  and  does 
not  necessarily  Involve  a  departmental  trial 
or  an  Involved  disciplinary  action.  Once 
again,  what  we're  dealing  with  here  is  a 
sick  person,  not  someone  necessarily  mentally 
deranged  or  devoid  of  moral  scruples.  This 
Is  a  significant  distinction  and.  for  a  Com- 
mand to  consider  alcoholism  otherwise  Is.  In 
my  opinion,  an  act  of  Injustice.  Itself. 

Law  Officer.  That's  pretty  tough  language. 
Monslgnor. 

Msgr.  Dunne.  I  want  it  to  be.  I  consider  It 
the  legal  and  moral  responsibility  of  police 
departments  to  care  for  their  officers.  Since 
there  is  no  reliable  test  known  to  determilne 
which  candidates  for  the  rank  of  police 
officer  win  eventually  become  alcoholics, 
then,  if — I  should  say  when — certain  In- 
dividuals slip  Into  alcoholism  while  serving 
as  police  officers.  It  is  a  clear-cut  imperative 
that  the  departments  shovUd  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  rehabilitate  these  In- 
dividuals with  the  goal  of  returning  them  to 
service  as  recovered  alcoholics.  That,  basi- 
cally. Is  where  the  department's  responsibility 
ends.  When  the  officer  Is  shown  the  way  with 
the  cooperation  of  his  Command,  then  the 
rest  Is  up  to  him  or  her.  If  they  "slip,"  or 
otherwise  persist  In  activating  their  disease, 
then  I  can  see  where  the  department  has  no 
other  alternative  than  to  separate  such  offi- 
cers permanently  from  service. 

Law  Officer.  How  well  has  your  program 
of  rehabilitation  worked? 

Msgr.  Dunne.  We  keep  accurate  statistics 
on  this.  Since  the  program  began  Just  over 
11  years  ago,  our  unit  has  restored  to  duty 
817  police  officers.  This  includes  men.  women, 
senior  officers. 

Law  Officer.  How  does  this  compare  with 
other  programs  of  recovery  from  alcoholism? 

Msgr.  Dunne.  A.  A.,  as  you  may  know, 
keeps  no  records,  but  there  have  been  some 
limited  studies  which  give  that  Program 
about  a  50  to  60  percent  success  rate.  Some 
corporations — which  operate  on  the  ulti- 
matum motivation,  such  as  we  do — claim  a 
recovery  rate  of  70  to  80  per  cent  of  em- 
ployees treated.  We're  running  at  about  a 
75  per  cent  success  rate,  though  we're  still 
refining  and  sophisticating  our  program  to 
Improve  this  average. 

Law  Officer.  What  about  the  officers  who 
don't  make  It? 

Msgr.  Dunne.  They  have  to  leave  the  force. 
But  I  still  try  to  keep  In  touch  with  many 
of  them.  Eventually.  If  an  alcoholic  con- 
tinues to  drink,  be  or  she  has  no  chance 
whatsoever.  I  closed  the  file  yesterday  on  an 
alcoholic  policewoman  who  wouldn't  respond 
to  rehabilitation.  Tomorrow,  I'm  attending 
her  funeral. 

Law  Office.  Does  this  happen  very  often? 

Msgr.  Dunne.  Since  the  program  began, 
I've  buried  46  officers  we  couldnt  help.  Does 
that  answer  your  question? 


A    MATTER   OF    HONESTY 

Try  to  answer  the  following  as  honestly 
as  possible. 

1.  Does  your  drinking  keep  you  away  from 
work? 

2.  Does  your  drinking  make  your  famUy 
unhappy? 

3.  Do  you  drink  because  you  feel  Ul  at 
ease  with  people? 

4.  Do  you  drink  enough  to  affect  your 
reputation? 

6.  Have  you  ever  felt  remorse  after  getting 
drunk? 

6.  Have  you  been  in  financial  difficulties 
as  a  result  of  drink? 

7.  When  you  drink,  do  you  get  Into  bad 
company  and  frequent  low  haunts? 

8.  Do  you  neglect  your  family's  well-being 
when  you  are  drinking? 

9.  Have  you  lacked  ambition  since  you 
took  to  drinking? 

10.  Are  you  obsessed  with  a  longing  to 
drink  at  certain  times  of  the  day? 

11.  Do  you  want  a  drink  the  morning  after? 

12.  Do  you  find  It  difficult  to  sleep  when 
you  drink? 

13.  Have  your  abilities  diminished  since 
you  began  to  drink? 

14.  Does  your  drinking  compromise  your 
position  or  your  ability  to  remain  on  the 
police  force? 

15.  Do  you  drink  to  escape  from  worries  or 
difficulties? 

16.  Do  you  drink  when  you  are  alone? 

17.  Have  you  ever  suffered  from  loss  of 
memory  ("blackouts")  when  drinking? 

18.  Has  a  doctor  ever  treated  you  for  alco- 
holism? 

19.  Do  you  drink  In  order  to  give  yotirself 
self-confidence  ? 

20.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  hospital  or 
Institution  because  of  your, drinking? 

If  you  answered  "yes"  to  even  one  of 
these  questions,  you  may  be  an  alcoholic. 

If  you  answered  "yes"  to  two  of  these 
questions,  it  is  highly  probable  that  you  are 
an  alcoholic. 

If  you  answered  "yes"  to  three  or  more  of 
these  questions,  there  Is  no  doubt.  You  are 
an  alcoholic.  We'd  suggest  that  you  call  AJ^. 
right  now.  You  don't  have  to  give  them  your 
name.  Just  call  and  talk  the  matter  over 
with  someone.  It  won't  cost  you  a  thing  .  .  . 
It  can  save  your  life. 

(The  questions  above  were  developed  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  to  deter- 
mine when  they  have  alcoholic  patients  on 
their  hands.) 


ON  THE  RETIREMENT  OP  MR.  JUS- 
TICE WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS  PROM 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  retirement  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  one  of  its  greatest  Justices  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  able  and  ac- 
complished public  servants  of  this  cen- 
tury. A  long  time  friend  and  former  as- 
sociate of  William  O.  Douglas  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  Abe  Fortas,  has  called 
him  the  only  true  genius  he  has  ever 
known. 

While  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  service  on 
the  Court  spanned  more  than  a  third  of 
a  century,  longer  than  any  other  Justice 
In  our  history,  his  career  and  life,  as 
was  said  in  one  article  about  him,  "can- 
not be  measured  by  clocks  and  calendars, 
time  and  numbers.  He  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary n»Ii>«worklng  within  a  cru- 
cial citadel  of  r^asorN  and  wisdom, 
throughout  a  three-decad^oeriod  of  im- 
usual  crisis  and  change,  ^Ngrowth  and 
challenge." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  assess  his 


accomplishments  in  only  a  few  words, 
but  it  is  important  to  note  his  breadth 
of  experience,  his  sense  of  history,  and 
the  intellectusd  ability  which  he  has 
brought  to  each  position  he  has  held 
including  that  of  Justice  of  the  highest 
Court  of  our  land. 

After  graduating  with  honors  from  law 
school  and  spending  a  brief  period  in  the 
practice  of  law,  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  professor  at  the  Yale  Law 
School.  From  there,  he  moved  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  staff,  later  emerging  as  a 
Commissioner,  and  finally  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

Douglas  was  appointed  in  1939.  at  age 
40,  as  the  youngest  Justice  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  since  1811  and  the  second 
youngest  Justice  in  history.  These  facts 
about  his  appointment  underscore  his 
leadership  and  foresight  on  major  issues 
facing  the  country  which  often  come  far 
in  advance  of  both  his  colleagues  and 
the  country  at  large  by  years,  and  some- 
times even  decades. 

Throughout  his  life,  he  has  displayed 
a  fervent  commitment  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  environment,  a  commitment 
which  reflects  his  own  sense  of  oneness 
between  man  and  nature.  His  commit- 
ment to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  is  no  less  strong  and  his 
opinions  offer  some  of  the  Court's  ear- 
liest observations  on  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual privacy. 

In -perhaps  his  most  noted  opinion,  in 
Dennis  against  United  States,  he  dis- 
played his  always  consistent  efforts  to  de- 
fend the  right  of  free  speech  of  American 
citizens.  In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  conviction  of  11  leaders  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States 
for  teaching  and  distributing  Informa- 
tion related  to  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  In  perhaps  his  most  elo- 
quent dissent.  Douglas  said  of  the  teach- 
ings and  literature: 

These  books  are  to  Soviet  communism 
what  Meln  Kampf  was  to  Nazism.  If  they 
are  understood,  the  ugliness  of  Communism 
Is  revealed.  Its  deceit  and  cunning  are  ex- 
posed, the  nature  of  Its  activities  becomes 
apparent  and  the  chances  of  its  success  less 
likely  .  .  .  Free  speech  has  occupied  an  ex- 
alted position  because  of  the  high  service 
It  has  given  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  the  Judiciary 
of  the  United  States  wiU  be  diminished 
substantially  with  the  retirement  of  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  but  we  hope  his  colleagues 
and  our  Nation  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  his  writings  and  his  continued 
service  in  other  capacities.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  series  of  five  ar- 
ticles that  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  from  October  14  to  18,  1973,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Poet  Dl^atcb. 
Oct.  14.  19751 

Justice    Douglas    Is    Striding    Toward    *. 
Milestone 

(By  Curt  Matthews) 
The  elderly  gray-haired  man  stands  with  a 
younger  companion  beside  a  pasture  fence 
watching  the  impatient  stomp  of  a  restless 
horse.  The  scene  compresses  in  a  single  mo- 
ment elements  that  are  fundamental  to  the 
life  of  Associate  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 
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The  outdoors,  privacy.  Irrepressible  curios- 
ity, Impstlence,  the  spirit  of  the  maverick — 
these  arc  but  »  few  of  the  facets  reflecting 
the  man  who  in  a  few  days  will  have  served 
longer  than  any  other  Justice  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

The  quiet  of  a  September  day  deep  In  the 
Cascade  Mountains  Is  disturbed  by  the  labor- 
ing engine  of  a  Volkswagen  bus.  The  ve- 
hicle pushes  up  the  steep  unpaved  road 
through  the  fir  trees  surrounding  the  Douglas 
retreat  near  Goose  Prairie,  Wash.  Douglas 
scowls  at  the  Intruders. 

With  obvious  resignation  he  turns  away 
from  the  horse  and  walks  toward  the  vehicle. 
Douglas  U  75  years  old.  lean,  almost  fraU. 
But  his  stride  Is  firm  and  purposeful.  His  boy- 
ish features — much  In  evidence  when  his 
mood  is  pleasant — are  veUed  by  Irritation 
and  a  trace  oif  fatigue,  seeming  to  say,  "Who 
the  hell  are  you?" 

The  newcomer  explains  the  visit.  Just  pass- 
ing through.  Heard  you  had  come  back  from 
China.  Thought  we'd  stop  by.  Say  hello  . . . 
welcome  back.  Won't  stay  long. 

Douglas  nods,  listens,  softens  slightly.  The 
conversation  turns  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  record  of  longevity  that  Douglas  will 
establish  on  Oct.  29.  On  that  day  he  will 
exceed  the  34  years,  six  months  and  12  days 
on  the  court  served  by  Justice  Stephen  J. 
Field  between  1863  and  1897. 

Controversy  erupts.  Douglas  contends  that 
three  other  men  have  matched  his  years  on 
the  Supreme  Court  and  insists  erroneously 
that  the  late  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  holds  the 
record  with  35  years.  Then  he  abruptly  ends 
the  discussion :  "The  whole  point  Is  an  irrele- 
vancy." 

Five  minutes  later  the  stranger  heads  down 
the  road  through  the  trees. 

The  Supreme  Court  career  and  the  life  of 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  clocks  and  calendars,  time  and  num- 
bers. 

He  has  been  an  extraordinary  man,  working 
within  a  crucial  citadel  of  reason  and  wis- 
dom, throughout  a  three-decade  period  of 
unusual  crisis  and  change,  growth  and  chal- 
lenge. 

His  years  on  the  Supreme  Court  have 
spanned  the  dawn  of  the  Atomic  Age  the 
birth  of  rock  and  roll,  the  advent  of  tele- 
vision and  the  growth  of  population  In  the 
United  States  from  122.000,000  in  1940  to 
more  than  200,000,000  In  1973. 

Of  the  100  Americans  who  have  served  on 
the  high  court  in  Its  183-year  history.  Doug- 
las has  served  'vlth  30.  SU  Presidents  have 
occupied  the  White  House  during  his  years 
on  the  court.  Associate  Justice  William  H. 
Rehnqulst  was  a  15-year-oId  high  school 
student  In  Milwaukee  when  Justice  Douglas 
wrote  his  first  opinion. 

Douglass  career  has  been  one  of  the  most 
controversial  ever.  He  has  been  praised  and 
damned  with  equal  fervor.  He  has  survived 
with  equal  aplomb  efforts  to  lionize  him  and 
efforts  to  Impeach  him. 

The  words  of  Douglas  have  cut  to  the  core 
of  virtually  every  major  legal  dispute  that 
has  erupted  In  the  United  States  over  the 
last  30-pliis  years— from  the  New  Deal  to  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia. 

A  long-time  friend  and  former  associate 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  Abe  Portas,  calls 
Douglas  the  only  true  genius  he  has  ever 
known:. "He  can  do  10  times  the  work  that 
other  men  do  In  one-tenth  of  the  time.  I 
use  the  word  carefully,  but  Douglas  Is  a 
genius." 

John  P.  Frank,  a  Supreme  Court  scholar 
from  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  says.  "Douglas  has 
harnessed  technical  skUl  and  brUlUnt 
creativity"  of  method  with  his  education  to 
maximum  liberty  for  all  Americans  " 

Justice  WUllam  j.  Brennan,  Jr..  another 
colleague,  says.  "I  am  most  convinced  that 
history  Is  going  to  mark  him  down  not  for 
ni»  length  of  service  but  for  his  uncom- 
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promising    stand    on    certain    ftmdamental 
principles." 

Douglas,  who  brought  to  the '  court  an 
expertise  in  finance  and  business  organiza- 
tion, has  over  the  years  displayed  a  remark- 
able range  of  knowledge  In  such  diverse  areas 
as  education,  conservation,  computer  science, 
chicken  farming  and  the  Bible. 

His  credentials  as  a  student  of  life  are  Just 
as  extensive.  He  has  seen  more  of  It— from 
childhood  poverty  to  dinner  with  kings — 
than  perhaps  any  Justice  before  him.  He  has 
traveled  more  miles  to  more  countries — In- 
cluding China  In  August — climbed  more 
mountains,  written  more  books,  had  more 
wives  and  probably  faced  more  physical 
danger  than  any  Justice  In  the  history  of 
the  court. 

His  work  on  the  court  has  been  no  less 
provocative,  no  less  Independent,  no  less 
unorthodox  than  the  sum  of  his  life 
experience. 

Douglas  was  a  defender  of  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Oovernments  authority  to  regulate 
business  and  to  establish  new  mechanisms 
for  managing  the  national  economy.  In 
recent  years  he  has  been  the  court's  most 
consistent  foe  of  Government  authority  to 
quell  dissent  or  stifle  protest. 

A  firm  believer  In  "the  firstness  of  the 
First  Amendment."  Douglas  has  sided  with 
the  press  in  its  recent  confrontations  with 
the  Nixon  Administration.  He  believes  por- 
nography to  be  a  matter  of  taste,  not  a 
matter  of  law  to  be  administered  by  censors. 
Douglas  views  wire-tapping  as  a  abhorrent 
invasion  of  privacy.  He  wrote  against  caplUl 
punishment  years  before  the  court  finally 
outlawed  the  practice  In  1972.  Abortion  Is  a 
matter  between  an  Individual  woman  and 
her  doctor,  Douglas  has  said,  "a  matter  of 
privacy." 

Perhaps  his  greatest  legacy  has  been  his 
record  of  dissent. 

"Douglas  seems  to  enjoy  going  his  own 
way,"  a  colleague  on  the  court  said.  "At 
times  it  seems  he  is  almost  uncomfortable  If 
he  finds  other  people  agree  with  him.  If 
others  agree,  he  thinks  he  must  be  wrong." 

However,  in  numerous  cases  in  which 
Douglas  went  his  own  way.  he  found  that 
several  years  later  he  no  longer  walked 
alone.  He  wrote  three  dissenting  opinions  on 
the  rights  of  the  accused  that  eventually 
formed  the  crux  of  the  court's  majority  rul- 
ing in  the  famous  Miranda  decision,  the  rid- 
ing guaranteeing  the  right  to  counsel  during 
police  Interrogations. 

Douglas  formulated  a  dissent  regarding 
the  right  to  privacy  when  the  court  ruled  In 
1952  on  the  legality  of  piped  music  on  city 
buses. 

In  1965,  the  court  took  the  reasoning  of  the 
Douglas  dissent  and  used  it  to  strUe  down 
Connecticut  laws  against  birth  control  as 
an  invasion  of  the  right  to  privacy. 

In  1961,  Douglas  warned  in  a  strongly 
worded  dissent  about  the  dangers  of  witch 
hunting  for  Communists.  Ten  years  later 
the  nation  understood  what  he  was  talking 
about  and  the  court  had  come  to  accept  his 
views  more  readUy  after  the  inquisitions  of 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy. 

Historian  Alexis  deTocquevllle  once  ob- 
served that  given  time,  every  major  issue 
In  America  reaches  the  Supreme  Co\irt.  The 
history  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  the 
history  of  the  United  States  distilled  to  the 
fine  grain  of  legal  controversy.  The  sifting  of 
that  grain — the  measuring,  the  sorting,  the 
careful  weighing— has  been  the  work  of  "jiis- 
tlce  Douglas  since  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  second  term. 

Douglas  was  app>olnted  In  1039 — at  age 
40.  the  youngest  Justice  since  1811  and  the 
second  youngest  in  history. 

The  crucial  issue  then  before  the  court 
centered  on  the  authority  that  Roosevelt  had 
vested  in  a  newly  created  "fourth  branch" 
of  Government — the  administrative  and  reg- 


ulatory agencies  of  the  New  Deal  era.  Douglas 
consistently  favored  the  agencies  whenever 
Congress  or  the  courts  attempted  to  weaken 
or  restrain  these  creations  of  what  he  saw 
as  enlightened  Government. 

After  World  War  n,  a  new  issue  dominated 
the  court's  deliberations:  freedom  of  speech 
How  much  dissent  could  a  democracy  en- 
dure?  Does  a  Communist  have  equal  rights 
under  the  Constitution  even  In  the  crisis  cir- 
cumstances of  "The  Cold  War?"  Can  citizens 
be  Investigated  to  establish  their  national 
loyalty? 

The  response  by  Douglas  was  bold,  confl. 
dent  and  often  in  the  minority.  He  placed 
more  trust  in  the  Individual  citizen  than  In 
the  Government  and  began  to  use  a  phrase 
that  crept  Increasingly  into  his  opinions:  The 
purpose  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  to  keep  the 
Government  off  the  backs  of  the  people. 

In  the  early  19608,  as  Douglas  approached 
the  age  when  other  men  begin  to  consider 
retirement,  other  issues  arose  with  fleite 
Intensity. 

A  restless,  mobile,  newly  aflSuent  poula- 
tlon  began  to  recognize  that  democracy  in 
the  U.S.  remained  a  hollow  cpncept  for  mil- 
lions of  citizens.  Blacks,  women,  the  ac- 
cused, the  poor,  the  young  aU  came  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  help. 

Setting  out  from  the  landmark  decision  In 
1954,  striking  down  racial  segregation  In 
public  schools,  Douglas  and  his  fellow  Jus- 
tices, more  than  any  other  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment In  the  late  1950s  and  1960s,  took  ac- 
tion to  secure  the  rights  of  racial  minorities, 
to  asstire  that  persons  accused  of  crimes 
were  treated  fairly,  and  to  preserve  free 
speech. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.,  a  Washington  lawyer 
and  counsel  to  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights,  says  of  Douglas,  "He  has 
the  longest  record  of  consistently  liberal 
opinions  in  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court 
...  He  has  fought  for  liberal  principles  on 
practlcaUy  every  issue  of  civil  liberties  and 
civil  rights  for  more  than  30  years." 

Douglas,  whUe  not  necessarUy  disagreeing 
with  Rauh's  assessment,  had  this  to  say 
about  himself  the  year  before  he  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court:  "To  tell  you  the  truth 
I  think  I  am  really  a  pretty  conservative  sort 
of  fellow  from  the  old  school,  perhaps  a 
school  too  old  to  be  remembered  ..." 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Oct   15, 

1975  J 

Justice  Douglas:    a  Man  of  Paradox, 

Contradiction 

(By  Curt  Matthews) 

Justice  WUllam  O.  Douglas,  the  pre-emi- 
nent liberal  on  the  Supreme  Court,  Is  a  man 
of  paradox  and  contradiction— layer  upon 
layer  of  Inconsistency. 

He  Is  the  oldest  man  on  the  court,  with 
the  most  youthful  outlook  on  law  and  life. 
A  great  advocate  of  freedom  of  the  press,  who 
thinks  newspaper  reporters  often  don't  know 
what  they're  writing  about.  A  Jurist  of  re- 
markable Intellectual  power,  whose  opinions 
are  often  called  technically  careless. 

Douglas  has  displayed  great  sensitivity  for 
the  human  condition  In  his  opinions.  Tet,  he 
is  a  shy,  remote  man — some  call  him  an  Icon- 
oclast, others  call  him  rude. 

Says  one  colleague  on  the  Supreme  Court: 
"If  I  sat  for  100  years  on  the  same  bench 
with  Bill  Douglas,  I  really  would  never  be  able 
to  say  with  certainty  what  his  reaction  to  a 
certain  case  might  be.  He  Is  a  fascinating  fel- 
low. Predictable  in  many  ways,  but  ulti- 
mately a  totally  unpredictable  person." 

His  75  years  notwithstanding.  Douglas 
seems  always  to  be  looking  ahead.  He  once 
devised  a  10-polnt  formula  for  life.  Point 
four:  "Live  in  the  future  ...  do  not  rest  on 
the  achievements  of  the  past." 

But  to  understand  the  man  and  how  be 
became  a  titan  of  the  law,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  backvwd  .  .  . 
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It  Is  not  hard  to  imagine  Justice  Douglas 
as  a  boy  or  as  a  young  man.  His  blue  eyes 
and  wrinkled  skin  and  manner  reflect  his 
age.  but  his  features  are  aligned  In  wide-eyed 
youtbfulness  and  his  gestures  and  move- 
ments are  quick.  He  has  the  natxiral  impa- 
tience of  a  six -year-old  In  Sunday  school. 

His  father  was  a  Presbyterian  "home  mis- 
sionary" m  Washington  State,  and  when 
Douglas  was  a  boy  he  regularly  went  to 
church  four  times  on  Sunday.  Douglas  was 
only  six  when  his  father  died,  but  at  his 
mother's  insistence  the  family  continued  Its 
remarkable  schedule  of  churchgolng.  Douglas 
rarely  goes  to  church  anymore. 

When  he  was  a  little  older,  Douglas  was 
stricken  with  infantile  paralysis.  He  turned 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Northwest  for 
strength,  becoming  an  avid  climber  and 
hiker  In  an  effort  to  regain  the  full  use  of  his 
legs.  In  tlie  process  he  kindled  a  lifelong 
passion  for  the  outdoor  life. 

As  a  boy  growing  up  In  Impoverished  cir- 
cumstances, Douglas  delivered  newspapers, 
worked  summers  in  the  fruit  orchards  around 
Yakima.  Wash.,  and  ran  a  brisk  business  in 
household  Junk. 

The  newspaper  that  Douglas  delivered  was 
the  Yakima  Dally  Republic.  Years  later, 
when  Douglas  established  himself  as  a  man 
of  Influence  within  the  New  Deal  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  the  Dally  Republic  looked  upon 
its  one-time  carrier  as  a  budding  Commu- 
nist. It  printed  a  somber  editorial  chastising 
Douglas  and  his  theories  of  government 
under  a  headline  that  read:  "Yakima  Not  to 
Blame."  Douglas  carried  a  clipping  of  the 
editorial  In  his  wallet  until  It  crumbled  with 
age.  He  still  subscribes  to  the  Yakima  Dally 
Republic. 

There  were  three  children  In  the  Douglas 
family.  An  older  sister.  Martha,  became  a 
department  store  executive  in  Chicago  In 
charge  of  personnel.  Arthur,  the  youngest, 
became  president  of  the  Statler  Hotel  Co. 
before  his  death  In  1956. 

Douglas,  who  today  Is  slightly  under  six 
feet  tall,  was  small  as  a  boy  and  answered  to 
the  nickname  "Peanuts."  "Peanuts"  Douglas 
was  valedictorian  of  his  high  school  class, 
and  obtained  a  one-year  scholarship  to  Whit- 
man College  in  Walla  Walla. 

He  arrived  there  In  the  faU  of  1916  on  a 
cheap  bicycle  which  he  had  pedaled  more 
than  100  miles  down  the  Yakima  valley  from 
his  home.  With  little  money  he  pitched  a 
tent  and  lived  In  It  for  a  time. 

A  steady  succession  of  Jobs — Including  va- 
cations working  with  migrant  laborers  In  the 
orchards  and  fields  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon— got  Douglas  out  of  the  tent,  Into  a 
house,  and  eventually  through  four  years  of 
college.  He  graduated,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  In 
1920. 

After  trying  his  hand  as  a  teacher  at  Tak- 
ima  High  School,  Douglas  decided  in  1922  to 
head  east  with  his  scant  resources.  He 
l)oarded  a  freight  train  for  Chicago,  not  as  a 
paying  passenger  but  as  caretaker  for  a  load 
of  sheep  bound  for  the  stockyards. 

In  New  York.  Douglas  borrowed  $75  to  fi- 
nance his  enrollment  at  Columbia  Unlversltv 
Law  School.  He  ranked  second  In  the  class  of 
1925.  was  an  editor  of  the  Law  Review,  and 
drew  the  special  attention  of  Harlan  Plske 
Stone,  a  Columbia  professor  who  would  be- 
come Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  when 
Douglas  was  sitting  on  the  bench  as  a  youth- 
ful Associate  Justice. 

Douglas  returned  to  Yakima  In  1923  to 
marry  Miss  Mildred  Riddle,  a  young  school 
teacher  he  had  met  In  his  own  teaching  days. 

After  graduating  from  Columbia,  Douglas 
Joined  a  prestigious  Wall  Street  law  firm  and 
then  took  a  brief  fling  at  private  practice  In 
Walla  Walla,  but  soon  returned  to  Columbia 
as  an  assistant  professor  of  law. 

He  was  there  only  a  year  when  the  univer- 
sity president  appointed  a  new  law  school 


dean  without  first  consulting  the  law  school 
faculty,  an  academic  affront  that  Douglas 
much  resented.  Showing  early  signs  of  the 
Independence  that  was  a  Douglas  trademark, 
he  resigned  with  a  curt  one-line  note  and 
took  a  teaching  Job  at  the  Yale  Law  School. 

The  arrival  of  William  Douglas  at  Yale 
was  a  turning  point  In  his  life.  There  he 
met  men  who  matched  his  own  vast  Intel- 
lectual capacity,  his  own  devotion  to  new 
Ideas,  and  his  own  zest  for  exploring  the  far 
comers  of  life.  He  formed  lasting  friendships 
with  men  who  later  followed  him  Into  gov- 
ernment service.  Among  them  were  Thurman 
Arnold,  later  to  become  a  trustbustlng  head 
of  the  Justice  Department's  antitrust  divU 
slon,  and  Abe  Fortas,  later  to  Join  Douglas 
on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Douglas  was  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  a  semi-secret  faculty  group  known  as  the 
"Hunt  Club"  which  conducted  outrageous 
snipe  hunts  and  other  episodes  of  horseplay 
at  Yale.  Douglas  held  the  title  of  "mattress 
bearer." 

The  hunt  club  maintained  a  front  row  bal- 
cony box  at  a  burlesque  theater  in  New 
Haven.  The  story  Is  told  that  on  one  occa- 
sion Douglas  and  three  associates  attended 
an  afternoon  performance  at  the  theater, 
quietly  took  their  seats  in  the  balcony,  and 
then  hung  out  a  large  banner  that  said: 
"Yale  Divinity  School." 

Douglas  says  he  does  not  recall  the  epi- 
sode, but  another  former  club  member  in- 
sists it  happened. 

It  was  his  expertise  In  corporate  law,  not 
college  pranks,  that  brought  Douglas  to 
Washington.  In  1934,  the  late  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  then  head  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  hired  Douglas  to  in- 
vestigate the  relationship  between  business 
organization  and  the  economic  collapse  of 
the  1930s.  Douglas  picked  Fortas  as  his  top 
aid. 

One  night  In  1935.  Fortas  was  working  in 
his  office  at  the  SEC  when  Douglas  walked 
In  and  said,  "I  sure  do  miss  Thurman  (Ar- 
nold) .  We  ought  to  get  him  down  here.  What 
do  you  say  we  subpena  him?" 

Exercising  the  authority  of  his  new  office, 
Douglas  secured  a  court  order  directing  Pro- 
fessor Arnold  of  Yale  to  appear  In  Washing- 
ton. Arnold  arrived  as  directed  and  there 
followed  a  happy  reunion.  In  time  Arnold 
began  pressing  Douglas  as  to  why  he  had 
been  ordered  to  Washington. 

"Just  be  patient,"  Douglas  told  him.  "Your 
turn  to  testify  will  come." 

Finally,  when  Arnold  coiild  be  put  off  no 
longer,  Douglas  broke  down  and  told  him  the 
reason  for  the  subpena:  "We  Just  missed 
you,  Thurman.  and  we  wanted  you  around 
for  a  while." 

The  story  comes  from  an  unimpeachable 
source.  Douglas  denies,  with  a  smile,  that  the 
Incident  happened. 

In  1936,  Douglas  was  named  a  member  of 
the  SEC  and  the  next  year  succeeded  Ken- 
nedy as  chairman,  a  Job  that  pushed  Douglas 
into  national  prominence  as  a  crusading  re- 
former of  the  securities  Industry.  Influenced 
by  his  own  experiences  and  the  philosophy 
of  Thurman  Arnold,  Douglas  brought  to  his 
SEC  Job  a  healthy  distrust  of  big  business 
and  an  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  monop- 
oly. 

These  same  elements  of  personal  philos- 
ophy had  been  followed  over  many,  many 
years  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandeis.  whom  Douglas  had  met  and  ad- 
mired at  Columbia  Law  School.  When  Bran- 
dels  announced  his  retirement  from  the  court 
In  March  1939.  President  Roosevelt  tapped 
Douglas  as  his  successor. 

He  was  conflrmed  by  the  Senate  on  April 
4,  1939,  by  a  vote  of  62  to  4.  and  took  hU 
seat  on  AprU  17.  1939.  He  was  the  eighty- 
second  man  chosen  to  serve  on  the  court. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Oct.  16, 

1976) 

Douglas  a  Lonelt  Man  Devoted  to  Lonely 

Job 

(By  Curt  Matthews) 

Despite  the  worldllness  of  Its  decision- 
making, the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
essentially  quite  lonely,  particularly  for  WU- 
llam O.  Dougla.'  In  the  waning  years  of  a  long 
career    characterized    by    Independence. 

He  has  disagreed  with  the  rulings  of  the 
court  more  often  than  anyone  who  ever  sat 
on  the  court.  Doufglas  has  written  more  Su- 
preme Court  opinions  than  anyone  In  his- 
tory, a  total  of  1232  through  last  July,  when 
the  court  recessed  for  three  months.  He  has 
expressed  the  view  of  t)?e  majority  502  times, 
written  536  dissents  and  195  "separate  views" 
(either  concurring  with  the  majority  or 
agrfeelng  In  part  and  dissenting  In  part) . 

However,  the  nature  of  the  work  process 
more  than  a  man's  philosophy  makes  the  Job 
of  Supreme  Court  Justice  a  lonely  one. 

"It  Is  easy  to  overestimate  the  day-to-day 
interplay  that  the  Jtjstlces  have  with  one 
another,"  says  one  member  of  the  court. 
"They  see  each  other  In  conference  at  least 
once  a  week  and  they  sit  together  on  the 
bench  hearing  argument.  But  there  Is  less 
Intramural  or  conference  conversation  on  a 
man-to-man  eye-to-eye  basis  than  one  would 
suspect." 

Decisions  of  the  court  are  reported  and 
remembered  as  blocs  of  votes — 5  to  4.  6  to  8, 
8  to  1.  But  neither  "majorities"  nor  "mi- 
norities" actually  write  opinions.  That  Is  left 
to  the  Individual  Justices  and  Involves  long 
hours  of  solitude.  Introspection  and  effort. 

Douglas  and  his  colleagues  write  con- 
stantly dxirlng  a  normal  nine-month  term  of 
the  court — drafting,  revising,  editing  and 
polishing  an  opinion  in  behalf  of  the  majority 
or  an  Individual  expression  of  views. 

Very  early  In  his  career  on  the  high  court, 
Douglas  displayed  remarkable  productivity. 

"His  speed  at  writing  decisions  Is  legendary 
around  here,"  says  one  member  of  the  court. 

"The  older  Douglas  gets,  the  better  he 
gets,"  observes  another  Justice.  "No  other 
Job  really  prepares  one  for  the  kind  of  work 
we  do  here.  You  make  of  It  what  you  can 
after  you  get  here,  and  Douglas  has  made 
quite  a  bit  of  it." 

Over  the  35  years  he  has  served,  Douglas 
has  hardly  changed  his  routine,  his  former 
law  clerks  attest. 

He  arrives  at  his  chambers  about  7:45  a.m., 
chauffeur-driven  from  his  home  In  northwest 
Washington.  Unless  scheduled  to  hear  cases 
or  called  to  conference  with  his  colleagues. 
Douglas  remains  fairly  fixed  In  his  private 
office. 

The  place  where  Justice  Douglas  spends 
the  greater  part  of  his  working  day  Is  a 
first-floor  office,  about  20  by  20  feet,  with  a 
high  celling  and  two  large  windows.  His 
chambers — a  suite  of  three  rooms — are  visibly 
personal.  A  row  of  mismatched  filing  cabinets 
lines  one  wall  of  his  outer  office,  books  and 
papers  are  stacked  about,  showing  that  Doug- 
las is  not  a  slave  to  neatness. 

He  sits  with  his  back  toward  the  large 
windows  that  look  out  on  the  manicured 
south  lawns  of  the  Supreme  Court  across  East 
Capitol  Street  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
His  office  Is  smaller  than  that  of  some  of  the 
more  Junior  members  of  the  court,  more 
tactile,  more  "lived  In." 

Douglas  Is  proud  of  a  collection  of  hats 
kept  on  a  small  lamp  table  next  to  the  work- 
ing fireplace  In  his  office. 

The  collection  includes  several  presented 
to  him  on  travels  to  Russia,  one  worn  by  the 
late  Jawaharal  Uehru.  Prime  Minister  of 
India,  and  hats  presented  to  Douglas  by 
Himalayan  tribesmen. 

On  the  walls  are  spears,  arrows  and  masks 
from  Africa,  on  the  mantle  are  two  delicate 
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blue  porcelain  dishes  that  once  belonged  to 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  and  In  a  place 
of  prominence  over  the  fireplace,  a  photo  of 
Douglas  hiking  down  the  C&O  Canal  towpath 
In  southwestern  Maryland. 

Douglas  worka  at  an  antique  desk  that 
once  belonged  to  his  late  brother  Arthur.  The 
desk  was  In  storage  for  several  years,  but  this 
summer  it  was  polished  and  fitted  with  a 
glass  top  under  which  Douglas  keeps  a  few 
favorite  specimens  from  his  collection  of 
pressed  wlldflowers. 

Before  Douglas  arrives  at  his  office  each 
day,  he  ustially  has  looked  at  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times.  He  subscribes 
to  about  30  dally  and  weekly  newspapers. 

He  Is  not  a  man  for  Idle  chit-chat  and 
Is  capable  of  concentrating  for  long  periods 
on  the  Job  at  hand.  He  usually  remains  in 
tils  chambers — alone — turning  out  page  after 
page  of  handwritten  manuscript  on  long  yel- 
low legal  pads.  He  works  with  exceptional 
speed  and  facility,  the  words  and  thoughts 
apparently  fiowlng  without  the  hesitant 
stumbles  and  false  starts  that  plague  many 
writers. 

Brief  chats  with  his  law  clerks  are  some- 
times held  before  Douglas  commits  to  paper 
lis  views  In  a  case.  Although  the  clerks  are 
without  exception  young  men  and  women 
lawyers  who  ranked  high  in  their  classes 
ind  come  from  the  best  law  schools  in  the 
»untry,  Douglas  uses  their  abilities  spar- 
ngly. 

'Clerks  never  draft  an  opinion  for  Justice 

aouglas,"  says  Peter  M.  Krlendler  who  served 

is  a  clerk  for  Douglas  last  year  and  is  now 

I  member  of  the  Watergate  special  prosecu- 

;lon  force  headed  by  Archibald  Cox.  "Douglas 

tnows    what   he    thinks   about    a   case;    he 

loesn't   solicit   a   clerk's  opinion.   What  he 

vants  is  research  and  analysis,  and  he  gives 

rery  specific  assignments  to  get  this  done." 

Douglas  resents  presumption  and  Imperti- 

lence.  "The  quickest  way  to  the  doghouse 

rtth  Justice  Douglas,"  says  one  former  clerk, 

is  for  a  clerk  to  try  to  play  JusUce." 

Vern  A.  Countryman,  a  Douglas  law  clerk 

1 1 1942  and  now  a  professor  of  law  at  Harvard 

Tnlversity,  says  Douglas  developed  a  highly 

1  iroprletary  attitude  about  his  written  opin- 

:  ons  early  in  his  Supreme  Court  career. 

Countryman  says  that  only  on  one  occasion 
c  Id  his  words  ever  find  their  way  Into  a  Doug- 
lis  opinion:  "There  Is  a  minor  footnote  in 
<  ne  opinion  handed  down  in  1942  tliat  is  all 
1  line — every  last  word  of  It." 

The  legendary  speed  of  Douglas  Is  lUus- 
t  rated  by  an  experience  recaUed  by  Country- 
I  lan  in  1942.  Douglas  wrote  a  60-page  re- 
c  rganlzation  plan  for  the  bankrupt  Chicago 
I  Milwaukee  Railroad  in  only  three  days 
I  nd  gave  it  to  Countryman  to  be  proofread. 
"I  spent  the  next  three  months  looking 
f  >r  errors,  but  didn't  find  a  thing  wrong  with 
ils  solution  to  a  very  complex  legal  and 
orporate  problem."  Countryman  says. 

It  has  been  reported  that  once,  after  wrlt- 
i)  ig  a  dissent  In  a  particular  case,  Douglas 
s  opped  by  to  chat  with  the  Justice  assigned 
t  >  write  the  majority  opinion. 

"I  can't  seem  to  write  the  damn  thing." 
tl  le  spokesman  for  the  court's  majority  is 
n  ported  to  have  complained  to  Douglas. 

Douglas  offered  to  help  and  ended  up 
d  aftlng  what  became  the  majority  opinion, 
li  the  story  is  true,  Douglas  may  be  the  only 
Ji  stlce  in  history  to  have  taken  both  sides 
'-  a  case  before  the  high  court. 

However,  Douglas  carefully  refrains  from 
^Ing  to  woo  other  Justices  to  his  position 
an  issue. 

'I  think  my  Job  is  finished  when  I  make 
my  own  mind,"  Douglas  says.  "I  don't 
I  have  to  be  an  evangelist  and  con- 
others  to  think  about  things  the  way 


of  his  views  often  win  others  to  his  side  in 
a  case. 

Former  Associate  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark 
says:  "He  has  a  way  of  presenting  the  facts 
that  can  convince  you  to  think  in  new  ways 
about  the  problems  in  a  case.  Not  Just  the 
problem  of  law,  but  the  problems  that  a 
certain  decision  might  later  raise  for  the 
court." 

There  is  a  rigid  order  for  discussion  when 
the  court  meets  in  conference.  The  Chief 
Justice  traditionally  speaks  first,  followed  by 
the  senior  Justice  and  so  on  down  to  the 
Junior  member,  who  speaks  last. 

Douglas  speaks  immediately  after  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  and  his  colleagues 
say  Douglas  is  always  brief  and  incisive.  One 
of  the  recent  Nixon  appointees  to  the  court 
has  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  Doug- 
las technique  in  conference. 

"He  has  a  sort  of  pixie  sense  of  humor  that 
comes  out  at  precisely  the  right  time,"  he 
says.  "It's  a  very  valuable  asset  because  the 
conferences  could  easily  become  dour  and 
pompous  without  some  injection  of  humor 
from  time  to  time." 

However,  Douglas  has  not  been  able  to 
please  all  his  colleagues  all  the  time— and 
he  would  be  the  last  to  try. 

There  was  an  occasion  when  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  was  third  in  line  to  present  his 
views  In  conference,  with  Douglas  next  in 
line. 

Frankfurter  had  been  a  Harvard  law  pro- 
fessor and  In  conference  he  always  spoke 
for  precisely  50  minutes — the  standard  Har- 
vard law  school  lecture.  When  his  turn  came 
his  colleagues  always  settled  back,  knowing 
what  was  coming. 

Douglas  listened  to  this  particular  Frank- 
furter lecture,  then  said  In  his  most  boyish 
and  apologetic  tone:  "Well  .  .  .  when  I  came 
into  the  conference  today  ...  I  was,  well 
...  I  was  prepared  to  vote  with  you.  Felix. 
But  now  that  I've  heard  you  out  on  this  issue 
.  .  .  well  ...  I  feel  compelled  to  vote  the 
other  way." 

Douglas  then  sat  down  and  said  nothing 
more. 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Oct.  17, 

19751 

Douglas  Often  Under  Pibe  Because  of 

ParvATE  Life 
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Unong  his  associates  on  the  court.  Douglas 
known  as  a  man  of  few  words  in  confer- 
But  the  hard  logic  and  the  astuteness 
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(By  Curt  Matthews) 
It  was  a  warm  and  clear  April  evening  and 
42  men  in  black-tie  formal  dress  gathered 
In  the  garden  of  the  1925  F  Street  Club.  They 
came  to  pay  tribute  to  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  an  old  friend  who  on  that  day  in 
1959  marked  his  twentieth  year  as  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Among  the  guests  were  Thurmond  Arnold, 
an  old  associate  from  the  Yale  Law  School 
faculty;  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  Tex- 
as; presidential  advisers  Clark  M.  Clifford, 
Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  PaiU  Porter  and  Abe 
Fortas,  all  Washington  lawyers;  Journalists 
Arthur  Krock,  Martin  Agronsky  and  Leonard 
Lyons',  and  economist  Eliot  Janeway,  who  was 
quadrennially  urging  Douglas  to  seek  the 
presidency. 

The  witty  and  lu-bane  Thurmond  Arnold, 
in  an  after-dinner  speech,  recalled  the  first 
time  Douglas  sat  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench: 

"I  was  present  and  the  scene  is  etched  In 
the  tablet  of  my  memory.  The  crier  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  obviously  harassed  and 
dUttirbed.  I  remember  him  saying  immedi- 
ately after  Justice  Douglas  took  his  seat 
'God  save  the  United  States  and  his  honor- 
able court.' " 

It  was  the  kind  of  evening  that  Douglas 
enjoys.  Few  men  are  more  protective  of  their 
privacy  than  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  quiet  evening  with  select 
friends  Is  the  preferred  fulfillment  of  their 
social  needs. 
Douglas,  who  in  1965  wrote  an  opinion  for 
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the  court  that  established  a  constitutional 
"right  of  privacy,"  is  perhaps  more  protec- 
tive of  his  personal  life  than  his  colleagues. 
Twice  in  his  34-plus  years  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  private  life  of  Justice  Douglas 
has  stirred  talk  of  hU  Impeachment,  once 
when  he  married  for  the  fourth  time  In  1966 
and  again  in  1970,  when  it  was  disclosed 
that  he  received  $12,000  a  year  as  a  director 
of  a  private  non-profit  educational  founda- 
tion. 

The  Douglas  life-style  within  the  contro- 
versial context  of  his  Judicial  philosophy  on 
the  court,  has  long  engendered  widely  dis- 
parate public  views  of  the  man.  He  Is  re- 
vered by  liberal  thinkers  as  simply  a  man 
following  a  liberal  conscience — Inner  direct- 
ed and  unrestrained  by  other  men's  Judg- 
ments. He  Is  criticized  by  detractors  as  a 
man  with  very  little  conscience  and  a  shock- 
ing lack  of  respect  for  basic  traditions  and 
proprieties.  Douglas  has  come  under  fire, 
for  example,  on  such  subjects  as : 

Marriage— He  has  been  divorced  three 
times,  and  each  time  promptly  married  a 
woman  much  younger  than  himself. 

Obscenity— Douglas  has  written  articles 
for  Playboy  magazine,  and  excerpts  from  his 
1970  essay,  "Points  on  Rebellion,"  appeared 
In  Evergreen  Review  opposite  some  explicit 
(and  unrelated)  nude  photography. 

Judical  Ethics— His  off-bench  Income  has 
at  times  exceeded  his  salary  as  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  Douglas  has  written  many 
books  and  at  one  time  was  active  on  the  les- 
ture  circuit. 

The  "Generation  Gap"— Douglas  calls  his 
own  generation  bankrupt.  He  prefers  the 
idealism  of  young  people  and  recently  told 
a  newspaper  reporter  that  people  over  40 
years  of  age  Just  aren't  open  to  new  Ideas." 
Douglas  does  not  talk  about  his  private 
life.  He  considers  his  personal  conduct  no- 
body's business  but  his  own,  an  attitude 
he  believes  to  be  consistent  with  the  con- 
cept of  America  as  a  free  country. 

When  Douglas  came  to  Washington  in  the 
mid- 1930s,  he  settled  with  his  wife  and  two 
small  children  In  suburban  Sliver  Spring, 
Md.  His  sharp  wit  and  ability  as  a  story-" 
teller  were  greatly  appreciated. 

He  played  poker  regularly  at  the  home  of 
Harold  Ickes,  one-time  Secretary  of  Interior, 
along  with  a  group  that  included  Henry 
Morgenthau,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury;  Harry 
Hopkins,  an  adviser  to  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt;  and  a  young  Representative  from 
Texas  named  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Douglas  was  noted  for  Insistently  intro- 
ducing off-beat  games  of  poker.  After  Join- 
ing the  court,  he  began  naming  the  games 
after  his  coUeagues  on  the  bench:  One  he 
called  "Bushy"  after  Chief  Justice  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  who  sported  fiUl  white  mus- 
tache and  beard.  Another  poker  hand  that 
was  particularly  complex  and  "mean"  Doiig- 
las  identified  as  "McReynolds"— a  reference 
to  Justice  James  C.  McReynolds  whose  Judi- 
cial theories  clashed  sharply  with  those  of 
Douglas. 

However.  Just  as  there  Is  paradox  In  other 
aspects  of  his  Ufe,  there  Is  a  measure  of 
Inconsistency  in  Douglas's  personal  relation- 
ships. 

Former  Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas.  who 
has  known  Douglas  since  the  early  1930s 
says,  "He  has  always  been  someone  with 
whom  a  really  close  friendship  is  not  easy  to 
come  by."  But,  Fortas  adds,  once  you  do  get 
such  a  relationship  with  Douglas,  It  can  be 
very  warm  and  very  firm." 

A  Justice  who  now  sits  with  Douglas  on 
the  court  says  of  him,  "I  can't  say  I  really 
know  him  very  weU.  He's  a  loner  and  never 
really  shares  with  others  a  part  of  himself 
that  would  reveal  his  private  thoughts  and 
feelings." 

The  same  source  says  that  despite  Doug- 
las's long  tenure  at  the  Supreme  Court  he 
knows  few  of  the  court's  250  employes,  in- 
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eluding  som^e  sees  every  day.  The  Justice 
recalls  riding  up  to  his  office  in  an  elevator 
with  Douglas  one  day  and,  after  getting  off 
at  the  appropriate  floor,  saying  to  him,  "I'm 
embarrassed  that  after  working  here  for  three 
years  I  still  don't  know  that  elevator  opera- 
tor's name." 

Douglas  replied,  "Don't  let  It  bother  you. 
I've  been  working  here  for  25  years  and  I 
don't  know  anyone's  name." 

None  of  Douglas's  foibles  seems  to  generate 
more  indignation  among  his  critics  than  his 
attitude  toward  matrimony. 

In  1953,  after  30  years  of  marriage,  Douglas 
and  his  first  wife  were  divorced.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Douglas  married  Mercedes  Hester 
Davidson,  the  former  wife  of  an  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Douglas  was  55  years 
old,  his  new  wife  In  her  mid-SOs.  The  marri- 
age lasted  10  years.  The  second  Mrs.  Douglas, 
then  won  an  uncontested  divorce  on  grounds 
of  "mental  cruelty,"  and  Douglas  married  for 
the  third  time  In  August  1963.  This  time  the 
bride  was  a  23-year-old  college  student,  Joan 
Carol  Martin,  whom  Douglas  had  met  when 
lecturing  at  Allegheny  College  in  MeadvlUe. 
Pa. 

That  marriage  lasted  two  and  a  half  years. 
Shortly  after  his  third  divorce,  Douglas  mar- 
ried his  present  wife,  Cathleen  Heffernan  of 
Portland.  Ore.,  In  July,  1966.  Douglas  was  67 
years  old   and   Cathy  Heffernan   was  23. 

The  difference  In  age  seemed  to  be  what 
most  disturbed  the  Douglas  critics.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  resolution  was 
Introduced  urging  £hat  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee investigate  the  "moral  character"  of 
Justice  Douglas,  and  talk  of  Impeachment 
was  heard  but  soon  died  out. 

The  critics  notwithstanding,  the  fourth 
Douglas  marriage  has  been  an  obvious  suc- 
cess. The  ijfesent  Mrs.  Douglas  is  known  in 
Washington  as  open,  friendly  and  capable. 
She  recently  graduated  from  law  school,  and 
she  appears  to  share  a  full  and  active  life 
with  her  Jurist  husband. 

The  second  Impeachment  effort  directed 
toward  Douglas  came  in  1970  and  was  Initi- 
ated by  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford 
(Rep.),  Michigan,  the  new  vice  president- 
dertgnate.  The  catalyst  for  the  case  against 
Dou^as  was  the  substantial  income  he  de- 
rived from  writing,  lecturing  and  other  out- 
side activities.  Most  specifically  Improper, 
Ford  said,  was  the  $12,0000  annual  fee  he  re- 
ceived as  director  of  the  Albert  Parvln  Foun- 
dation. 

Ford  and  other  Republican  members  of 
Congress  also  brought  up  Douglas's  marri- 
ages, his  controversial  writings,  his  friends 
and  associates  and  even  his  Judicial  philos- 
ophy as  reasons  for  Impeachment. 

After  several  months  of  investigation, 
however,  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Issued  a  924-page  report  which  con- 
cluded: "There  is  no  credible  evidence  that 
would  warrant  preparation  of  Impeachment 
charges." 

Douglas,  who  later  told  an  associate  he  was 
considering  retirement  until  Ford's  impeach- 
ment attempt,  resigned  his  post  at  the  Par- 
vln Foundation  and  cut  back  his  schedule 
of  lectures.  But  like  other  Justices,  he  stead- 
fastly refuses  to  make  public  the  detaUs 
of  his  financial'  Interests  or  outside  Income. 
On  those  occasions  when  the  Justice  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  emerge  socially  in  Washing- 
ton—usually at  small  parties  or  diplomatic 
occasions — he  drinks  little  more  than  a  glass 
of  Dubonnet.  Douglas  Is  allergic  to  alcoholic 
beverages,  a  condition  that  caused  him  some 
problem  on  recent  travels  in  China  where 
beer  or  rice  wine  is  served  with  almost  every 
meal  and  It  Is  considered  impolite  not  to 
partake. 

Although  somewhat  aloof  In  social  encoun- 
ters with  strangers,  Douglas  can  warm  up 
quickly  when  talking  about  his  travels,  his 
favorite  hiking  trails,  and  the  need  for  con- 
servation of  natural  beauty  and  wilderness 


areas.  These  are  his  three  primary  topics  of 
Interest  outside  the  work  of  the  court. 

Douglas  reads  a  great  deal  at  home  and 
still  hikes  15  miles  or  so  on  most  weekends — 
down  from  the  25  miles  of  a  few  years  ago. 
He  forsakes  the  heavily  used  trails  near 
Washington  In  favor  of  the  more  remote 
areas  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  His  wife  fre- 
quently goes  along. 

For  a  man  In  his  seventy-fifth  year,  Doug- 
las appears  to  be  In  good  health.  He  Is  neither 
Impeded  by  nor  greatly  concerned  about  the 
small  electronic  device — a  "pacemaker" — 
that  was  surgically  implanted  In  his  abdo- 
men m  June  1968  to  regulate  a  slow  heart- 
beat. 

Probably  Douglas's  closest  brush  with 
death  was  23  years  ago  when  a  horse  rolled 
over  him,  crushing  his  rib  cage.  He  recovered 
and  laughed  off  the  Incident  as  "part  of  my 
training  program." 

Former  Douglas  law  clerks  say  they  can 
tell  what  books  he  Is  reading  by  the  lan- 
guage he  uses  in  writing  his  opinions. 

These  days  he  is  reading  books  about 
China.  He  did  prodigious  research  on  China 
before  his  visit  there  in  August.  On  return- 
ing to  Washington  early  this  month  he  asked 
for  another  half  a  dozen  books  on  China  from 
the  Supreme  Court  library. 

Douglas  has  written  extensively  about  his 
travels  to  other  countries  and  there  Is  spec- 
ulation that  he  soon  will  do  a  book  on  China. 
There  are  also  reports  of  another  Important 
Douglas  writing  project — his  autobiography. 
One  source  says  that  the  first  of  several  vol- 
umes has  already  been  sent  to  a  publisher. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Oct.  18, 

1975] 

Justice  Douglas:    New  "Gbeat  Dissenter" 

(By  Ctu-t  Matthews). 

On  a  Friday  night  In  late  September,  the 
high  school  football  team  Is  the  usual  point 
of  focus  In  Middletown,  O.  The  "Middles" 
played  Roger  Bacon  High  School  of  Cincin- 
nati on  Sept.  28,  but  Instead  of  going  to  the 
football  game  a  number  of  the  town's  resi- 
dents went  to  the  Middletown  campus  of 
Miami  University  (Ohio)  to  hear  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  talk  about 
"participatory  democracy." 

Middletown  is  a  company  town — Armco 
Steel.  It  is  a  union  town — United  Steel  Work- 
ers. It  is  a  Republican  town  that  twice  in  the 
last  five  years  has  supported  Richard  M.  Nixon 
for  the  presidency. 

The  Dave  Flnkelman  Auditorium  was 
packed  and  the  audience  gave  Douglas  a 
standing  ovation  when  he  rose  to  speak.  But 
by  the  time  he  had  finished,  it  was  clear  not 
everyone  liked  what  he  had  heard. 

Douglas    on    corporations:    "The    Federal 
Government  Is  owned  and  controlled  by  orga- 
nized lobbies  and  corporations.  .  .  .  The  Gov 
ernment  Is  of  the  corporation,  by  the  cor- 
poration and  for  the  corporation." 

Douglas  on  unions:  "Unions  are  the  same 
as  corporations.  The  right  of  the  people  to 
read,  write,  think  and  do  as  they  choose  per- 
tains not  to  organizations.  It  pertains  to  In- 
dividual people." 

Douglas  on  recent  presidential  policy :  "The 
things  that  have  been  going  on — the  wire 
taps,  the  surveillance  of  mall,  the  drawing  up 
of  enemies  lists — simply  don't  comport  with 
true  democratic  traditions." 

In  his  hour.long  lecture  Douglas  marked 
off  the  firm  cornerstones  that  underlie  his 
34  >4  years  of  labor  In  the  court. 

He  spoke  of  the  threat  of  monopolies  the 
plunder  of  bureauracy  grown  fat  and  power- 
ful, the  danger  of  secrecy  in  government  and 
the  need  for  dissent  in  a  democratic  system. 

Douglas  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  he  spoke  not  as  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  a  man  of  the  government,  but 
as  private  citizen   worried  about  a  lot  of 


things  he  has  seen  in  this  country  and  In  the 
world. 
What  concerned  him  most? 
"My  friends,  the  greatest  specter  hanging 
over  our  country  is  the  threat  of  presidential 
war.  As  the  world's  resources  become  more 
scarce,  and  emerging  nations  gain  new  In- 
dustrial strength,  there  will  be  great  pres- 
sures loose  In  the  world.  If  we  let  presidential 
war  become  the  standard,  then  the  country 
Is  doomed. 

There  Is  a  ring  of  authority  In  the  concerns 
of  Douglas,  for  he  has  demonstrated  over  the 
years  an  approach  to  world  Issues  that  has 
been  both  enlightened  and  prophetic. 

Long  ago  he  advocated  resuming  diplomatic 
relations  with  mainland  China;  he  has  re- 
jected the  philosophy  of  the  cold  war,  and  he 
was  opposed  early  to  America's  misadven- 
tures In  Southeast  Asia.  Likewise,  his  es- 
pousal of  unpopular  legal  positions  often  has 
paved  the  way  for  change. 

For  example.  In  1952,  Douglas  dissented 
when  the  court  ruled  that  state  school  au- 
thorities could  dismiss  teachers  who  refused 
to  take  "loyalty  oaths"  swearing  they  had 
not  associated  with  Communist.  In  1967.  the 
court  came  around  to  the  Douglas  view  hold- 
ing that  removal  of  a  teacher  for  the  "mere 
advocacy  of  abstract  doctrine"  was  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Douglas  was  again  ahead  of  the  court  In 
his  concept  of  privacy  In  1952  when  he  dis- 
sented from  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
permitted  a  Washington  (D.C.)  transit  com- 
pany to  broadcast  radio  programs  on  buses 
and  streetcars. 

Douglas  agreed  with  a  lower  court  ruling 
that  the  transit  riders  have  a  right  to  silence 
and  that  broadcasts  that  could  not  be  "tuned 
out"  were  an  Invasion  of  the  right  to  privacy. 
It  was  not  until  1965  that  a  majority  of 
Jhe  Supreme  Court  finally  agreed  with  Doug- 
las that  something  called  "the  right  to  pri- 
vacy" actually  was  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution. In  striking  down  state  laws  in  Con- 
necticut prohibiting  the  sale  and  use  of  birth 
control  devices  Douglas  spoke  for  the  court 
In  pointing  out  that  "a  right  of  privacy  (U) 
older  than  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

The  dissenter  plays  a  crucial  role  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  Justice  Potter  Stewart  explains  It,  "Dis- 
sents sometimes  become  opinions  and  are 
important  for  that  reason.  They  hold  out  al- 
ternatives and  options  over  the  years  and 
sometimes  have  the  role  of  persuading  other 
members  of  the  court  to  change  their  think- 
ing." 

In  his  years  on  the  court,  Douglas  has  held 
out  an  alternative  on  535  occasions  when  his 
colleagues  decided  an  issue  the  other  way. 
Until  Douglas  and  the  late  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black  established  their  reputations,  the  title 
of  "Great  Dissenter"  was  usually  reserved  for 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  In  his  30  years  on  the 
coxirt.  Holmes  wrote  196  dissents. 

Retired  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  Is  one  who 
believes  that  Douglas  now  has  a  particularly 
crucial  role.  He  sits  on  a  court  with  four 
appointees  of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
who  often  exercise  what  Is  called  "conserva- 
tive" Judicial  philosophy. 

Dissents  are  always  circtUated  among  the 
Justices  before  an  opinion  of  the  majority 
is  made  final.  The  thrust  and  logic  of  a  well- 
reasoned  dissent  can  sometimes  temper  or 
even  change  entirely  the  thinking  of  the 
court's  majority. 

"I'm  sure  his  dissents  have  leavened  some 
of  the  majority  opinions  of  recent  years," 
Clark  says.  "Douglas  la  able  to  throw  darts 
very  accurately  at  the  opinion  of  a  majority. 
Sometimes  his  dissents  would  Just  demolish 
you." 

Is  there  a  case  in  which  Douglas  has  taken 
particular  pride?  Douglas  says  no.  But  then 
he  begins  talking  about  1961  when  the  court 
engaged  in  what  he  calls  "a  travesty" — Den- 
nis vs.  United  States. 
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The  case  Involved  the  conviction  of  11 
leaden  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States  for  conspiring  to  teach  and  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  government.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  conviction  In  a 
6-to-l  decision  with  Douglas  In  eloquent 
dissent. 

The  court's  majority  said  the  teachings  of 
the  Communists  represented  "a  clear  and 
present  danger''  to  the  Government.  Douglas 
said  of  the  teachings  and  literature  cli^u- 
lated  by  the  Communists:  "These  books  are 
to  Soviet  communism  what  Meln  Kampf  was 
to  Nazism.  If  they  are  understood,  the  ugli- 
ness of  Communism  Is  revealed.  Its  deceit 
and  cunning  are  exposed,  the  nature  of  Its 
activities  becomes  apparent  and  the  chances 
of  Its  success  less  llXely  .  .  Free  speech  has 
occupied  an  exalted  position  because  of  the 
high  service  It  has  given  our  society  .  .  ." 

This  Douglas,  at  a  time   when   fear  and 
luspicion  were  rampant  In  the  U.S..  was  fully 
willing  to  put  his  triist  In  the  good  sense 
of  the  people. 

Douglas,  like  his  personal  hero  and  con- 
temi>orary  on  the  high  court,  the  late  Justice 
Black,  believes  the  First  Amendment  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  speech  and  expression, 
and  of  the  press,  are  absolute  rights  that 
should  stand  without  attached  conditions 
thought  up  by  judges. 

Even  those  who  admire  Douglas  most,  bow- 
ever,  concede  his  weakness  as  a  legal  techni- 
cian. Some  lawyers  complain  of  a  superficial 
quality  in  bis  work  that  makes  them  uneasy 
m  drawing  on  It  as  examples  of  what  the  law 
should  be.  One  colleague  on  the  court  called 
him  "careless  to  the  point  of  distraction.'' 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas 
says.  "Douglas  Is  a  perfectionist,  but  not  in 
the  normal  understanding  of  that  word.  He  is 
a  perfectionist  about  lUtlmate  things  like 
the  meaning  of  the  First  Amendment,  not 
kbout  petty  or  transient  things,  not,  for 
example,  about  the  way  he  does  bis  work." 

Prof.  Morris  D.  Forkosch  of  the  Gonzaga 
[Jnlverslty  law  school,  who  has  written  an 
sssay-review  of  Douglas's  controversial  book, 
•Points  of  Rebellion,"  and  has  known  Doug- 
las for  many  years,  says  of  him : 

"I  would  look  upon  Douglas  as  not  among 
the  greatest  minds  or  Intellects  in  the  his- 
k>ry  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  among  those 
ivbo  were  the  great  spurs  to  conservative 
senches.  He  Is  a  firm  believer  in  judicial 
ictivism  when  no  other  means  Is  available 
to  remedy  our  nation's  ills — whether  eco- 
aomic,  judicial,  or  social." 

John  P.  Frank,  a  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  lawyer 
ind  former  constitutional  law  professor  at 
Harvard  University,  says  of  Douglas,  "He  has 
>een  a  bridge  from  an  old  to  a  new  liberal - 
sm,  spanning  almost  a  third  of  a  century 
xrlth  a  consistent  freshness  of  outlook.  Above 
ill  else,  Douglsis  espouses  freedom." 

His  longevity  on  the  court  has  in  itsell  a 
jarticular  value  to  the  development  of  law. 
\b  a  present  member  of  the  court  said: 

"It's  important  in  our  proceedings — par- 
ticularly in  conferences — when  a  Justice  can 
tay.  'I  remember  when  we  faced  that  problem 
25  years  ago.'  Anyone  who  knows  |>er8onally 
(There  the  coiut's  been,  and  why,  can  help 
a  avoid  getting  Into  trouble  in  the  future." 

Peter  M.  Krelndler,  who  was  a  law  clerk 
or  Douglas  in  the  last  term  of  the  court, 
lays,  "It  is  possible  for  him  to  sit  and  per- 
lonally  view  a  case  In  the  context  of  Supreme 
i^urt  history  and  the  history  of  the  country." 

After  one-third  of  a  century  on  the  court, 
>}uglas  now  occupies  bis  own  niche  In  that 
ilstory.  How  will  he  be  judged  when  his- 
torians of  the  future  examine  his  cao-eer? 

Perhaps  Douglas  Inadvertently  provided 
lis  own  answer  In  paying  tribute  to  his  close 
rriend,  Thurman  Arnold,  shortly  after  Ar- 
lold's  death  In  1960. 

'Mr.     Justice     Holmes,"     Douglas     said. 


"thought  that  when  a  man  came  to  Judg- 
ment, St.  Peter  would  examine  him  not  only 
for  morality  but  for  Intellectual  achievement 
as  well.  I  never  talked  to  Thurman  about  it, 
but  I'm  sure  he'd  agree.  And  I  suspect  he'd 
go  farther  and  predict  that  St.  Peter  would 
also  examine  a  man  on  the  extent  to  which 
he  bad  been  a  vital  part  of  the  problems 
and  challenges  of  bis  time.  However  Thur- 
man Is  Judged,  be  comes  out  a  most  re- 
markable man." 

However  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  Is 
judged,  be,  too,  comes  out  a  most  remarkable 
man. 


THE  PRESroENT'S  POWER  TO  EN- 
TER INTO  INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  Senate's  recent  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  to  authorize 
the  sending  of  American  technicians  to 
the  Sinai,  Senator  Cla&k  asked  the  of- 
fice of  the  Senate  Legislative  Counsel  to 
comment  on  certain  legal  aspects  of  the 
package  of  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  and  Egypt.  The 
principal  point  in  the  legal  memoran- 
dum he  received  in  response  to  that  re- 
quest stated  that  constitutionally  at  least 
one  of  the  agreements,  and  possibly  two 
others,  were  "beyond  the  power  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Monroe  Leigh,  the  Legal .  Adviser 
of  the  Department  of  State,  later  replied 
to  the  Senate  Legislative  Counsel's  mem- 
orandum, pointing  out  that.  In  the  State 
Department's  view.  "U.S.  law — permits 
the  President  to  choose  the  form  of  in- 
ternational agreement  he  prefers,  al- 
though both  treaties  and  executive  agree- 
ments are  equally  binding  In  domestic 
law,  just  as  both  are  legally  binding  in 
international  law." 

I  find  the  proposition  that,  notwith- 
standing the  treaty  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  President  can  enter  ino 
international  agreements  of  the  utmost 
important  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  completely  unaccept- 
able. Such  a  broad  and  sweeping  asser- 
tion of  Presidential  powers  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  unchallenged  by  the 
legislative  branch.  Otherwise,  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  legislative  branch  will  have  the 
Legal  Adviser's  assertions  cited  as  a  prec- 
edent which  no  one  in  the  Congress 
seemed  to  question.  I  want  the  record 
tr  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  There- 
fore, I  had  the  Senate  Legislative  Coun- 
sel respond  to  the  Legal  Adviser's  memo- 
randum. 

In  order  that  the  historical  record  on 
this  important  legal  issue  be  complete. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  each  memorandum  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  should  also  explain  that  some 
of  these  memoranda  were  originally 
classified  because  the  documents  they 
discussed  were  classified.  Since  the  un- 
derlying documents  are  now  in  the  pub- 
lic domain,  the  classification  no  longer 
applies. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


UB.  Senate, 

.      COMMTTTEE    ON    FOREIGN    REU^TIONS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  8,  1975. 

MEMORANDUM 

To:    All   Members   Foreign   Relations   Com- 
mittee. 
From:  Pat  M.  Holt. 

Attached  Is  an  opinion  of  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser of  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
question  of  whether  documents  related  to 
the  Sinai  agreement  should  be  treaties. 

Department  of  State  Legal  Adviser's  Reply 

TO  Senate  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel 

Memorandum    on    Certain    MmoLE    East 

Agreements 

The  Memorandum  of  September  24,  197^ 
prepared  by  the  Senate  Office  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  (OLC)  concludes  that  "Agree- 
ment E",  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  dated 
September  1,  1975,  and  possibly  "Agreements 
O  and  H",  setting  forth  particular  assurances 
from  the  United  States  to  Israel  and  Egypt 
respectively,  "are  beyond  the  power  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate."  The  OLC  Memo- 
randum concludes  further  that  "Agreement 
F",  a  U.S. -Israel  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
dated  September  1.  1975  dealing  with  the 
Geneva  Peace  Conference,  "Is  within,  the 
President's  power  to  make  and  constitutes  a 
valid   executive   agreement." 

On  the  basis  of  these  conclusions,  the  OLC 
Memorandum  also  finds  that  absent  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  under  U.S.  domes- 
tic law,  Agreement  E  and  possibly  Agree- 
ments O  and  H  will  be  without  force  and 
effect.  Further,  "because  Israel  should  rea- 
sonably have  known"  of  the  constitutional 
defect  with  respect  to  Agreement  E,  that 
Agreement  will  be  without  force  and  effect 
under  international  law.  Agreements  O  and 
H,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  considered 
valid  under  international  law,  since  "It  would 
probably  be  unfair  to  conclude  that  Israel 
should  reasonably  have  known"  of  the  con- 
stitutional defect. 

I 

The  subject  of  choice  of  form  in  the  mak- 
ing of  international  agreements  has  not  been, 
addressed  In  an.y  depth  by  United  States 
law  or  by  international  law.  The  Internation- 
al legal  system  recognizes  only  one  class  of 
International  agreements,  characterizes  them 
as  "treaties,"  and  regulates  aU  agreements 
in  identical  fashion.  United  States  law,  on 
the  other  band,  permits  the  President  to 
choose  the  form  of  international  agreement 
he  prefers,  although  both  treaties  and  execu- 
tive agreements  are  equally  binding  In  do- 
mestic law,  just  as  both  are  legally  binding 
In  International  law.  The  key  difference  be- 
tween the  two  forms  lies  essentially  In  the 
mechanism  of  approval  by  the  legislative 
branch.  Treaties  are  approved  by  the  Senate 
after  they  are  concluded.  Most  executive 
agreements  are  authorized  by  statute  prior 
to  their  concliulon,  some  are  authorized  by 
treaty,  and  a  small  fraction  are  authorized 
solely  by  the  Constitution. 

The  choice  of  form  In  the  United  States 
has  never  been  regulated  by  law.  There  are 
no  judicial  decisions  with  respect  to  choice 
of  treaty  or  executive  agreement,  no  statutes 
or  federal  regulations,  and  only  a  few  insub- 
stantial discussions  of  the  issue  in  the  legal 
literature.  On  the  other  hand,  practice  over 
the  years  since  tfie  founding  of  the  Republic 
has  generated  a  set  of  customs  and  usages 
concerning  fonp  which  are  Invariably  ad- 
hered to  In  the  process  of  International  agree- 
ment making.  The  fact  that  we  have  had  not 
a  single  judicial  test  ai  the  choice  of  form 
throughout  the  nation's  history  attests  to 
the  general  satisfaction  with  tbe  functioning 
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of  the  process  and  with  tbe  choices  made  by 
the  several  Presidents. 

In  my  view,  the  choice  of  treaty  or  execu- 
tive agreement  Is  not  amenable  to  precise 
rules  of  law.  The  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  one  or  the  other  form  of  Inter- 
national agreement  would  be  desirable  or 
necessary  In  a  given  case  Is  Intimately  bound 
up  with  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  the  innumerable  factors  governing  our 
relationships  with  other  nations.  Choice  of 
form  may  have  significant  political  ramifica- 
tions. A  treaty  on  a  particular  subject  with 
one  nation  may  best  be  done  as  an  executive 
agreement  with  another  nation;  an  executive 
agreement  with  a  nation  this  year  may  better 
be  entered  Into  as  a  treaty  relationship  next 
year.  As  will  be  noted,  the  President's  choice 
Is  not  totally  unfettered.  He  Is  expected  to 
adhere  to  the  customs  and  practices  which 
have  developed  since  tbe  conclusion  of  the 
first  executive  agreements  In  tb?  early  years 
of  the  Republic.  But  it  has  never  been 
thought  that  such  practices  should  be  codi- 
fied Into  precise  rules  of  law,  nor  have  tbe 
legislative  or  judicial  branches  in  the  United 
States  ever  considered  that  rules  of  law  al- 
ready existed  In  this  area.  This  is  not  the 
view,  however,  expressed  In  the  Memorandum 
of  the  Senate  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel. 

The  entire  analysis  of  the  OLC  Memoran- 
dum rests  upon  the  proposition  that  all  "Im- 
portant" international  agreements  must,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
as  treaties  and  there  receive  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  before  such  agreements 
may  validly  become  the  law  of  the  land.  That 
proposition  is  totally  false  and  renders  in- 
valid most  of  the  analysis  that  flows  from  It, 
as  well  as  the  final  conclusions  reached. 

A  review  of  the  various  sources  listed  in 
the  OLC  Memorandum  reveals  the  paucity 
of  legal  authority  cited  In  support  of  tbe 
asserted  rule:  Neither  (1)  the  text  of  tl;e 
Constitution  nor  (2)  the  Intent  of  tbe  fram- 
ers,  as  discussed  at  pages  4-5  of  the  Memo- 
randum, include  anything  of  direct  relevance 
to  this  issue;  (3)  actual  practice  as  a  source 
of  law  supports  the  contrary  argument,  as 
the  Memorandum  itself  appears  to  concede; 
(4)  Supreme  Court  and  other  cases  have 
never  supported  the  asserted  rule  or  even 
addressed  themselves  to  It;  (5)  the  criteria 
suggested  by  various  authorities  are  mixed, 
of  uneven  authority,  and  do  not  constitute 
legal  standards  binding  anyone;  (6)  the  cri- 
teria employed  by  the  Department  of  State 
are  by  their  own  terms  non-binding  Internal 
sources  of  guidance  for  use  by  Department 
officers. 

It  is  notable  that  the  OLC  Memorandum 
cites  not  a  single  statute,  judicial  decision, 
or  scholarly  authority  to  support  the  proposi- 
tion that  "important"  agreements  as  a  matter 
of  law  must  be  submitted  as  treaties.  In  fact 
there  is  no  legal  authority  for  that  proposi- 
tion and  the  Memorandum  therefore  relies 
upon  various  "suggestions"  and  "criteria" 
having  no  legal  status.  A  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  several  sources  listed  In  the 
OLC  Memorandum  is  set  forth  below. 

The  OLC  Memorandum  Indicates  little 
understanding  of  the  essentiality  of  a  legal 
underpinning  for  all  international  agree- 
ments, whether  treaties  or  executive  agree- 
ments. All  executive  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  are  authorized 
by  law,  whether  statute,  treaty,  or  the  Con- 
stitution". By  far  the  greatest  proportion 
(about  86 ""r )  of  executive  agreements  are  au- 
thorized by  statute.  Only  approximately  2- 
37r  are  authorized  solely  by  the  Constitution. 
The  Agreements  with  Israel  and  the  assur- 
ances given  to  Israel  and  Egypt  contain  a 
variety  of  obligations,  each  of  which  is  au- 
thorized by  statutory  or  Constitutional  pro- 
vision. 

Within  the  general  framework  of  interna- 
tional   agreements    authorized    by    statute. 


treaty,  or  Constitution,  tbe  President  has 
the  discretion  to  choose  whether  to  conclude 
any  particular  agreement  as  a  treaty  or  as 
an  executive  agreement.  Provided  tbe  agree- 
ment Is  properly  authorized  by  law,  there 
Is  no  legal  requirement  that  it  be  concluded 
either  as  a  treaty  or  executive  agreement. 
The  President's  choice  is  based  upon  his  ap- 
praisal of  the  merits  of  each  approach.  He 
naturally  takes  into  account  prior  U.S.  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  the  general  type  of  agree- 
ment In  question,  and  he  takes  into  account 
the  several  sources  of  guidance  provided  by 
the  Department  of  State  Circular  175  Pro- 
cedure. His  determination  Is  thus  shaped 
by  general  standards  and  usages  that  have 
evolved  over  the  years  and  the  President 
will  rarely  disregard  this  "conmion  law".  He 
will  not  willingly  or  lightly  flout  the  general 
expectations  and  preferences  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  established  practices  of  many 
years'  duration. 

But  ultimately  It  is  the  President  as  the 
sple  negotiator  for  the  nation  In  foreign 
affairs  who  must  determine  the  degree  of 
formality  and  solemnity  he  wishes  to  give 
to  a  particular  international  agreement. 
Such  policy  considerations  weigh  heavily  In 
his  final  determination.  Since  these  con- 
siderations are  necessarUy  relevant  to  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  a  legal  re- 
quirement that  a  particular  type  of  agree- 
ment has  necessarily  as  a  matter  of  law  to 
be  submitted  as  a  treaty  would  constitute 
an  unacceptable  Interference  with  the  Presi- 
dent's capacity  to  serve  as  negotiator  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  and  for  that  reason, 
'  would  probably  be  unconstitutional.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  Is  certainly  no  legally 
authorized  international  agreement  which 
by  law  must  be  submitted  as  a  treaty.  The 
OLC's  contrary  conclusion  Is  legally  unsup- 
portable  and  flies  In  the  face  of  U.S.  prac- 
tice almost  from  the  beginning  of  tbe 
Republic. 

The  Administration,  under  the  foreign  pol- 
icy guidance  of  the  President,  may  engage 
in  a  program  of  international  cooperation  In 
work  done  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  in  the 
peaceful  application  of  the  results  thereof, 
pursuant  to  agreements  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Upon  signing  tbe  Act  on  July  29,  1958, 
President  Elsenhower  stated: 

"The  new  act  contains  one  provision  that 
requires  comment.  Section  205  authorizes 
cooperation  with  other  nations  and  groups 
of  nations  in  work  done  pursuant  to  the 
act  and  in  the  peaceful  application  of  tbe 
results  of  such  work,  pursuant  to  interna- 
tional agreements  entered  Into  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  I  regard  this  section  merely  as  rec- 
ognizing that  international  treaties  may  be 
made  in  this  field,  and  as  not  precludliig.  in 
appropriate  cases,  less  formal  arrang^ents 
for  cooperation.  To  construe  the  section  oth- 
erwise would  raise  substantial  questions." 
[White  House  Press  Release,  July  29,  1958.1 

Since  1958  many  executive  agreements  have 
been  concluded  in  this  area. 

The  several  sources  relied  upon  In  the  OLC 
Memorandum  are  demonstrably  insufficient 
to  establish  a  rule  of  law  requiring  "impor- 
tant" international  agreements  to  be  sub- 
mitted as  treaties. 

(1)  The  text  of  the  Constitution.  Clearly, 
the  text  of  the  Constitution  provides  no 
guidance.  While  tbe  text  provides  for  the 
making  of  treaties  in  Article  n.  Section  2, 
there  is  no  express  language  with  respect 
to  the  legal  right  of  tbe  President  to  enter 
into  executive  agreements.  Nevertheless,  this 
right  has  been  established  over  the  years  and 
has  been  recognized  as  valid  by  countless 
authorizing  statutes,  scholarly  writings,  and 
by  tbe  Supreme  Court,  US.  v.  Belmont,  301 


U.S.  324  (1937);  US.  v.  Pink.  315  U.S.  203 
(1942).  The  choice  of  Instrument,  treaty  or 
executive  agreement,  is  obviously  not  ad- 
dressed by  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  even 
by  Implication. 

(2)  Intent  of  the  Framers.  The  intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  also  pro- 
vides no  guidance  on  the  choice  of  treaty 
or  executive  agreement.  The  quotations  cited 
by  the  OLC  are  not  relevant  to  the  Issue.  To 
the  extent  that  international  agreement- 
making  was  viewed  by  the  framers  as  in  part 
a  legislative  function,  that  is  certainly  sup- 
ported by  the  advice  and  consent  provision 
of  Article  II,  Section  2.  The  legislative 
grounding  for  executive  agreements  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact,  previously  noted, 
that  most  executive  agreements  are  author- 
ized by  statute.  Only  a  small  fraction  are 
authorized  solely  by  the  Constitution  with- 
out any  congressional  input,  but  such  Con- 
stitutional authorization  for  executive  agree- 
ments has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Belmont  and  Pink  cases,  supra. 

(3)  Actual  Practice.  In  the  absence  of  any 
statutory  or  judicial  support  for  the  legal 
rule  asserted  by  the  OLC,  actual  practice 
takes  on  added  signlflcance  as  tbe  one  source 
with  any  legal  weight.  Practice  does  not 
necessarily  define  a  rule  of  law,  but  absent 
more  authoritative  prescriptions.  It  assumes 
a  legal  Importance  it  would  not  otherwise 
possess.  Yet  practice  does  not  support  the 
OLC  conclusion.  It  does  support  the  con- 
trary conclusion. 

As  the  Memorandum  concedes,  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  executive  agree- 
ments have  been  concluded  on  matters  of 
great  national  Importance.  The  Memorandum 
attempts  to  minimize  the  significance  of  such 
practice  by  arguing  that  "Custom  and  us- 
age .  .  .  suggest  that  various  Presidents 
have  not  adhered  to  the  Intent  of  the  Fram- 
ers." It  would  have  been  more  accurate  to 
state  that  the  Framers  revealed  no  intention 
on  this  issue.  The  Memorandum,  quoting 
Professor  Louis  Henkln.  cites  several  exam- 
ples of  executive  agreements,  dealing  with  im- 
portant subjects.  In  none  of  these  or  many 
other  examples  that  could  be  cited  has  It 
t)een  held  by  any  court  or  by  the  Congress 
that  the  executive  agreement  in  question 
was  invalid  because  It  bad  not  been  sub- 
mitted as  a  treaty. 

There  exists  good  reason  why  the  long- 
standing U.S.  practice  of  permitting  the 
President  vnde  discretion  in  choosing  be- 
tween treaty  or  executive  agreement  has  not 
been  overturned  by  statute  or  Judicial  hold- 
ing. First,  the  precise  form  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  depends  In  part  upon  for- 
eign policy  considerations  that  are  not  re- 
ducible to  a  simple  rule  of  law.  How  much 
formality  and  dignity  to  give  to  an  arrange- 
ment wrlth  another  couptry  is  not  something 
that  lends  Itself  to  precise  rule-making.  Ad- 
ditionally, definitional  problems  would 
abound. 

Further,  the  app^ent  assumption  running 
throughout  the  OLC  Memorandum  Is  that 
the  treaty  Is  somehow  a  mere  democratic 
lorm  than  the  executive  agreement.  Yet  an 
agreement  authorized  by  statute  obviously 
Is  grounded  In  the  support  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  rather  than  one.  and  as  noted, 
most  executive  agreements  are  authorized  by 
statute.  In  addition,  whenever  an  agreement 
required  funding  for  Its  implementation. 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  disapprove 
even  an  agreement  it  had  previously  author- 
ized, by  withholding  necessary  funds.  Most 
Important  executive  agreements  require  Con- 
gressional authorization  and  appropriation 
of  funds. 

In  sum.  Presidential  discretion  in  deciding 
whether  to  conclude  a  particular  interna- 
tional agreement  as  a  treaty  or  as  an  execu- 
tive agreement  is  supported  by  long-stand- 
ing practice,  which  In  turn  is  based  upon 
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strong  pcrtlcy  considerations  and  democratic 
procedures. 

In  an  attempt  to  shore  up  Its  position  with 
respect  to  the  legal  significance  of  n.S.  prac- 
tice In  this  areiL  the  OLC  MenM»«ndum  cites 
the  1969  Natlo&l  Oommttments  Resolution 
of  the  Senate.  However,  this  sense -of -the- 
Senate  Resolution  has  no  status  In  law  and 
does  not,  for  that  reason  alone,  eetabllsh  the 
rule  contended  for  In  the  OLC  Memorandum. 
Even  If  the  Resolution  were  statutory  law. 
It  would  not  resolve  the  problem  of  treaty 
versus  executive  agreement.  The  Resolution 
requires  "a  treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  specl- 
floally  providing  for  such  [national]  com- 
mitment." But  a  statute  may  specifically  pro- 
vide for  International  agreements  for  cer- 
tain purposes.  In  such  cases,  which  are  com- 
mon, the  President  stUl  has  to  decide  whether 
a  particular  agreement  should  be  In  the  form 
of  a  treaty  or  executive  agreement. 

SlmUarly  the  1972  Senate  Resolution  on 
Bahrain  Is  not  binding  as  a  matter  of  law 
since  It  only  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973  con- 
tains nothing  of  relevance  to  the  Issue  under 
consideration. 

The  reference  to  "Congressional -Executive 
Agreements"   In   the   OLC   Memorandiun   Is 
somewhat  curious.  As  noted,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  executive  agreements  are  authorized 
by  statute.  What  the  Memorandimi  refers  to 
only    IncldenUUy    Is    In    fact    the    central 
method  for  authorization  of  executive  agree- 
ments, and  has  been  throughout  the  nation  s 
history.  As  for  the  capacity  of  the  Congress 
to  disapprove  such  agreements  by  concur- 
rent  resolution    (as   distinguished   from  an 
Act  of  Congress)    after  they  have  been  en- 
tered Into,  the  Administration  tAs  taken  the  • 
position  that  such  right  Is  an  unconstitu- 
tional encroachment  upon  the  powers  of  the 
President.  The  right  of  the  Congress  to  In- 
vaUdate  executive  branch  action  by  means 
of  the  "legislative  veto"  has  not  yet  been 
addressed  by  the  courts.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples In  current  VS.  law  of  the  legislative 
veto  beyond  the  area  of  International  agree- 
ments. None  of  the  existing  examples  has 
been  Judicially  tested.   The  Department  of 
Justice  views  all  legislative  veto  provisions 
as  unconstitutional    (see  the  statement  of 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Antonln  ScaUa 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
on  S.  632  and  S.   1251,  May   14,   1975).  The 
Department  of  SUte  has  not  taken  a  position 
on   all    legislative   veto   provUlons,   but   has 
submitted  Its  view  that  the  leglsUtlve  veto 
la  unconstitutional  In  the  context  of  execu- 
tive agreements  (see  the  statement  of  Mon- 
roe Leigh.  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department 
of  State,   before  the   Separation  of  Powers 
Subcommittee  on  May  13,  1975). 
(4)   Supreme  Court  cases 
As  the  OLC  Memorandum  concedes,  there 
are  no  Federal  Court  ca.es  holding  an  execu- 
tive agreement  Invalid  because  not  submitted 
as   a   treaty    However,   a   few   "tangentlally 
relevant"  Supreme  Court  cases  are  cited  by 
the  OLC  as  providing  "some  guidance." 

(a)  In  Holmes  v.  Jennison,  14  Peters  540 
(1840)  Chief  Justice  Taney  adopted  Vattels 
distinction  between  treaties  and  compacts  or 
agreements.  The  treaty  was  an  agreement 
made  "for  perpetuity,  or  for  a  considerable 
time"  and  other  agreements  had  "for  their 
object  matters  of  temporary  interest"  and 
"are  fulfilled  by  a  single  act.  .  .  ."  However 
the  case  dealt  only  with  Article  1,  Section  10 
of  the  Constitution,  which  prohibits  the 
states  of  the  United  States  from  enter'ng 
into  "any  treaty,  allUnce  or  confederation  " 
but  permits  them,  with  Congressional  assent 
to  conclude  "any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power" 
Limitations  on  state  activity  In  making  In- 
ternational agreements  are  not  properly 
viewed  as  analogous  to  limitations  on  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enter 
into  international  agreements 
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The  actual  language  used  by  Vattel  In  1758 
In  Le  Droit  des  Gens.  In  the  translation  ap- 
pearing in  Borchard,  Executive  Agreements. 
at  p.  668,  Is  as  follows: 

"Section    152.    Treaties    of    Alliance    and 
other  public  treaties.  ...  A  treaty.  In  Latin 
foedus.  Is  a  pact  entered  Into  by  sovereigns 
for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  either  In  per- 
petuity or  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
"Section    153.    Compacts,    agreements    or 
conventions.  Pacts  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject matters  of  temporary  interest  are  called 
agreements,  conventions,  compacts.  They  are 
fulfilled  by  a  single  act  and  not  by  a  con- 
tinuous performance  of  acts.  When  the  act 
in  question  is  performed  these  pacts  are  exe- 
cuted once  for  all;  whereas  treaties  are  exec- 
utory in  character  and  the  acts  called  for 
must  continue  as  long  as  the  treaty  exists. 
"Section   192.   Treaties  executed   by  an 
act  done  once  for  all.  Treaties  which  do  not 
call  for  continuous  acts,  but  are  fulfilled  by 
a  single  act,  and  are  thus  executed  once  for 
all,  those  treaties,  unless  Indeed  we  prefer 
to  give  them  another  name  (see  Sec.  153), 
those  conventions,   whose   pacts   which   are 
executed  by  an  act  done  once  for  all  and  not 
be  successive  acts,  are,  when  once  carried  out, 
fully  and  definitely  consummated.  If  valid, 
they  naturally  bring  about  a  permanent  and 
Irrevocable  state  of  things  .  .  .  ." 

It  should  he  noted  that  Vattel's  distinction 
has  nothing  to  do  with  "Important"  or  "un- 
important." Rather  he  distinguishes  agree- 
ments "executory  in  character"  and  calling 
for  acts  which  "must  continue  as  long  as 
the  treaty  exists"  from  "matters  of  tempo- 
rary Interest"  which  are  "fulfilled  by  a  single 
act  and  not  by  a  continuous  performance  of 
acts."  If  Vattel  Is  the  ultimate  authority  on 
-  these  matters,  then  contrary  to  the  OLC  po- 
sition, Importance  of  the  subject  matter  Is 
not  the  key  to  the  problem. 

<b)  In  Valentine  v.  U.S.  ex  rel  Neidecker 
299  U.S.  5  (1936).  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  President  did  not  have  the  power 
to  extradite  to  Prance  a  U.S.  citizen  acctued 
of  commlting  crimes  In  France  since  the 
U.S.-France  Extradition  Treaty  of  •  1900 
stipulated  in  Article  V  that  neither  party 
"shall  be  bound"  to  deliver  up  Its  own  citi- 
zens under  the  stipulations  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  Court  held  that  In  the  absence  of 
a  statute,  the  President's  power  was  gov- 
erned by  the  existing  treaty,  and  that  treaty 
did  not  authorize  extradition  by  a  nation  of 
Its  own  citizens.  Thus  the  President  was 
without  power  to  surrender  the  respondents 
In  the  case. 

The  OLC  argues  that  the  Court  "did  not 
treat  the  case  as  one  Involving  an  executive 
agreement,  but  it  seems  likely  that  at  least 
an  Informal  one  had  been  made.  By  Implica- 
tion, the  Court  thus  seems  to  have  held  that 
the  making  of  such  agreement  was  beyond 
the  President's  power."  In  fact,  a  close  read- 
ing of  the  case  reveals  no  evidence  whatever 
of    any    executive    agreement,    Informal    or 
otherwise.  The  Court  implied  nothing  with 
respect   to  Informal   agreements   as   beyond 
the  power  of  the  President.  All  the  Court 
held  was  that  extradition  was  governed  In 
this  particular  case  by  the  US-France  Ex- 
tradition Treaty  of  1909,  and  that  that  treaty 
did  not  authorize  extradition  of  a  nation's 
own  citizens.  Since  the  Treaty  governed  ex- 
tradition relations  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  and  since  there  was  no  other 
governing  law,  the  President  was  not  em- 
powered to  extradite  the  respondents.  The 
case  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Issue  of  treaty  versus  executive  agreements, 
(c)  The  OLC  Memorandum  also  cites  the 
Belmont  case,  but  tries  to  limit  Its  meaning 
by  arguing  that  the  Supreme  Court  "failed 
to  discuss  ...  the  distinction  between^  the 
President's  authority  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet   Government   and    his   authority,   or 
lack  thereof,  to  determine  the  form  which 
any  resulting  agreement  should  take. "  It  is 
not  readily  apparent  what  this  argument  is 
supposed  to  mean.  The  fact  is  that  In  Bel- 


mont the  Supreme  Court  held  that  executive 
agreements  (the  Lltvlnov  Assignment  In  thla 
case)  as  well  as  treaties  "are  to  be  exercised 
without  regard  to  state  laws  or  policies" 
Clearly  the  Court  recognized  the  difference 
between  treaties  and  executive  agreements 
as  a  matter  of  form,  and  held  that  both  could 
override  Inconsistent  state  law.  Mr.  Justice 
Sutherland  said  In  Belmont: 

".  .  .  while  this  rule  In  respect  of  treaties 
Is  established  by  the  express  language  of  cl.  2 
Art.  VI.  of  the  Constitution,  the  same  rule 
would  result  In  the  case  of  all  International 
compacts  and  agreements  from  the  very  faet 
that  complete  power  over  International  af- 
fairs Is  In  the  national  government  and  Is 
not  and  cannot  be  subject  to  any  curtail- 
ment or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  sev- 
eral states  [citing  Curtlss- Wright)  In  re- 
spect of  all  International  negotiations  and 
compacts,  and  in  respect  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations generally,  state  Unes  disappear.  As  to 
such  purposes  the  State  of  New  Tork  does 
not  exist.  .  .  ." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Supreme  Court 
In  this  case  did  not  mention  the  "Impor- 
tence"  test  as  a  factor  which  might  limit  the 
capacity  of  the  President  to  enter  into  execu- 
tive agreements.  Not  only  could  the  President 
make  international  agreements  other  than 
treaties  on  important  subjects,  but  such 
agreements  prevaUed  over  inconsistent  state 
law.  The  teaching  of  Belmont  provides  no 
support  for  the  OLC  position. 

The  Memorandum,  however,  argues  further 
that  the  agreement  in  question  In  Belmont 
was  part  of  a  transaction  that  Included  the 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
United  States.  "Since  the  power  to  recognize 
foreign  governments,"  says  the  Memoran- 
dum. "Is  exclusively  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution,  arguably  this  case 
validates  the  use  of  executive  agreements 
only  where  such  a  specific  constitutional 
power  exists." 

First,  the  President's  power  of  recogni- 
tion Is  not  specifically  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitutlon.  It  Is  an  Implied  power  derived 
from  Article  I.  Sections  l  and  2.  Second 
as  Professor  Henkln  points  out.  such  Umlta- 
Uon  as  argued  for  by  OLC  was  neither  ex- 
pressed nor  implied  in  the  Belmont  case  nor 
in  the  Pink  case  five  years  later  (Vnitei 
States  V.  Pink.  315  U.S.  203  (1942) )  In  Bel- 
mont the  Supreme  Court  said  that  "an  Inter- 
national compact,  as  this  was,  is  not  always 
a  treaty  which  requires  the  participation  of 
the  Senate.  There  are  many  such  compacts, 
of  which  a  protocol,  a  modus  vlvendl,  a 
postal  convention,  and  agreements  like  that 
now  under  consideration  are  Illustrations" 
This  is  hardly  an  implication  that  only 
agreements  relating  to  recognition  or  simi- 
larly accepted  PresldentUl  powers  may  over- 
ride state  law  and  policy. 

In  the  Pink  case,  which  also  dealt  with 
the  relation  of  the  Lltvfnov  Assignment  to 
New  York  state  law,  the  Supreme  Court, 
quoting  from  The  Federalist.  No.  64.  said 
that  "All  constitutional  acts  of  power, 
whether  in  the  executive  or  In  the  Judicial 
department,  have  as  much  legal  validity  and 
obligation  as  If  they  proceeded  from  the 
legislature.  .  .  ."  The  Court  continued:  "A 
treaty  is  a  'Law  of  the  Land'  under  the  su- 
premacy clause  (Art.  VI.  Cl.  2)  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Such  Intimational  compacts  and 
agreements  as  the  Lltvlnov  Assignment  have 
a  similar  dignity."  Again,  there  was  no  hint 
from  the  Supreme  Court  that  executive 
agreements  had  necessarily  to  be  limited 
to  subjects  of  lesser  Importance  than 
treaties. 

(d)  The  OLC  Memorandum  also  cites 
United  States  v.  Capps.  204  P.  2d  655  (4th 
Cir.  1953).  That  case,  as  the  Memorandim 
points  out.  merely  held  that  an  executive 
agreement  was  void  If  in  confiict  with  an 
applicable  statute.  Here  Is  one  difference  be- 
tween treaties  and  executive  agreements. 
Treaties  may  supersede  prior  conflicting  stat- 
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utes,  while  executive  agreements  may  not. 
The  case  has  no  relevance  to  the  Issue  at 
hand. 

The  OLC  Memorandum  does  not  cite 
United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Corp.,  299 
US.  304  (1936),  In  which  Justice  Suther- 
land stated : 

"As  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations, 
the  right  and  power  of  the  United  States  In 
that  field  are  equal  to  the  right  and  power 
of  the  other  members  of  the  International 
family.  Otherwise,  the  United  States  is  not 
completely  sovereign.  The  power  to  acquire, 
territory  by  discovery  and  occupation  .... 
the  power  to  expel  undesirable  aliens  .... 
the  power  to  make  such  international  agree- 
ments as  do  not  constitute  treaties  in  the 
constitutional  sense  ....  none  of  which  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  the  Constitution, 
nevertheless  exist  as  Inherently  Inseparable 
from  the  conception  of  nationality."  (Italics 
added) 

Still  again,  the  Court  did  not  state  or 
Imply  that  executive  agreements  must  by 
law  be  limited  to  undertakings  of  lesser 
importance  than  those  embodied  in  treaties. 
Surely  such  limitation  would  nM  be  con- 
sistent with  "the  conception  of  nationality" 
enunciated  by  Justice  Sutherland,  and  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  international  practice 
as  well.  The  United  Kingdom,  for  example, 
does  not  submit  all  its  treaties  to  Parlia- 
ment for  approval,  and  Importance  is  not 
necessarily  the  test  when  submissions  are 
made.  While  British  treaties  are  often  placed 
before  Parliament  for  a  period  of  twenty-one 
days,  the  practice  Is  not  reqiUred  by  law 
and  is  frequently  Ignored.  The  twenty-one 
day  practice,  known  as  the  "Ponsonby  nile," 
was  described  by  Lord  McNalr,  in  The  Law 
of  Treaties  (1961),  as  follows:  "Governments 
appear. to  regard  the  rule  as  being  In  the 
nature  of  a  principle  of  which  they  can 
suspend  the  operation  when  particular  cir- 
cumstances so  require,  for  Instance,  when 
ratification  is  urgent  and  Parliament  Is  not 
sitting.  The 'practice  only  applies  to  treaties 
that  are  made  subject  to  ratification."  (at 
p.  99.)  The  United  Kingdom  does  not  dis- 
tinguish in  her  domestic  law  between 
treaties  and  executive  agreements. 

(5)  Comments  of  authortUet  and  viewt 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — 

The  comments  and  views  cited  in  the  OLC 
Memorandum  are  all  directed  toward  estab- 
lishing a  rule  requiring  that  agreements  of 
importance  be  submitted  as  treaties.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for  exam- 
ple, has  stated  that  the  "traditional  distinc- 
tion between  the  treaty  as  the  appropriate 
means  of  making  significant  political  com- 
mitments and  the  executive  agreement  as 
the  appropriate  Instrument  for  routine,  non- 
political  arrangements  has  substantially 
broken  down." 

The  fact  Is,  however,  as  recognized  by 
the  OLC  in  its  description  of  actual  practice 
since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  tHere 
has  never  been  such  a  clear-cut  distinction. 
It  Is  not  a  traditional  distinction  and  It  is 
not  a  current  distinction.  And  indeed.  If  it 
is  a  distinction  at  all,  it  prefers  a  one  House 
(Senate!  right  of  approval  for  "Important" 
agreements  rather  than  a  two-House  legisla- 
tive support  for  executive  agreements 
through  statutory  authorization.  In  this 
sense,  the  statutorily  authorized  agreements 
are,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Myres  Mc- 
Dougal,  "considerably  more  responsive  to 
majority  will  and  the  national  Interest"  than 
-are  treaties.  It  is  Instructive  here  to  cite 
Professor  McDougal  at  some  length.  In  an 
exhaustive  article  on  the  subject  of  treaties 
and  executive  agreements  written  in  1945. 
Professor  McDougal,  after  a  review  of  the 
intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
states: 

"The  fact  of  final  and  decisive  importance, 
however,  that  puts  to  permanent  rest  these 
obscurities  and  omissions  In  the  fundamen- 
tal document  Is,  as  we  have  several  times  In- 


dicated above,  the  interpretation  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  lived  and  worked  under  it  for 
150  years.  It  has  been  their  conclusion  that 
the  treaty-making  procedure  Is  neither  ex- 
clusive nor  the  sole  recourse  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  making  of  Important  in- 
ternational agreements.  Whatever  some  of 
the  gamers  may  in  their  secret  recesses 
have  Intended  about  the  treaty-making 
clause,  and  whatever,  furthermore,  the  much 
perplexed  members  of  the  state  conventions 
may  have  thought  that  the  Framers  intended, 
the  generations  of  Presidents,  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  plain 
citizens  who  have  made  our  Constitution  "a 
continuously  operative  charter  of  govern- 
ment" and  our  government  a  living  organism, 
have  decreed  that  the  Constitution  con- 
fers upon  the  Congress  and  the  President  all 
of  the  broad  powers  needed  to  establish  a 
completely  adequate  procedure  wholly  Inde- 
pendent of  the  treaty-making  procedure — 
and  considerably  more  responsive  to  majority 
will  and  the  national  Interest — for  the  mak- 
ing and  honoring  of  International  agreements 
of  all  kinds  and  of  all  decrees  of  importance. 
No  illusion  as  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
treaty-making  clause,  that  is  at  all  affected 
by  Intimations  of  reality,  can  survive  the  fact 
that  of  the  'nearly  two  thousand  interna- 
tional tastruments'  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  between  1789  and  1939  'only 
some  eight  hundred  were  made  by  the  treaty 
process.'  Even  the  most  casual  summary  must 
dispose  of  any  lingering,  oligarchial  hope  that 
these  some  twelve  hundred  International 
agreements  other  than  'treaties'  have  been 
confined  to  matters  of  unimportance  oi  of 
presidential  whim.  "  'Importance'  and  'dig- 
nity,' "  Professor  Qulncy  Wright  has  written, 
.'are  hard  words  to  define,  but  the  United 
States  annexed  Texas  and  Hawaii,  ended  the 
first  world  war.  Joined  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  and  the  Pan  American  Union,  settled 
over  ten  billion  dollars  worth  of  post-World 
War  I  debts,  acquired  Atlantic  naval  bases  in 
British  territory  during  World  War  n,  ac- 
quired all  financial  claims  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  United  States,  Joined  the  United 
Natlpns  pledging  Itself  not  to  make  separate 
peace  in  World  War  n  and  to  accept  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  submitted  over  a  score  of 
cases  to  International  arbitration,  and  modi- 
fied the  tariff  in  numerous  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  by  means  other  thaa  the  treaty- 
making  process."  '  [Footnotes  oqfiltted)  Myres 
8.  McDougal  and  Asher  Lans,  The  Yale  Law 
Journal,  Vol.  54:  181;  pp.  237-238. 

(6)  Criteria  employed  by  the  Defiartment 
of  State— 

Reliance  by  the  OLC  on  the  Circular  175 
Procedure  criteria  for  deciding  upon  treaty 
or  executive  agreeme".t  Is  entirely  misplaced. 
The  standards  set  forth  In  the  Circular. 175 
are  by  their  terms  not  legally .  binding  on 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
are  Internal  Department  of  State  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  Department  of  State  officers. 
Failure  to  follow  them  Is  not  a  violation  of 
law  or  of  Federal  regulations. 

Failure  to  adhere  to  the  Circular  175 
standards  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
validity  of  any  International  agreement. 
This  is  specifically  set  forth  in  the  Circular 
175  Procedure  Itself.  Section  711  of  the  Proce- 
dure provides : 

"This  chapter  is  Intended  solely  as  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  measures  and  procedures 
ordinarily  followed  which.  It  Is  recognized, 
cinnot  anticipate  all  circumstances  or  situa- 
tions that  may  arise.  Deviation  or  derogation 
from  the  provlslors  of  this  chapter  will  not 
Invalidate  actions  taken  by  officers  nor  affect 
the  validity  of  negotiations  engaged  In  or  of 
treaties  or  other  agreements  concluded." 

Further,  even  If  the  Circular  175  standards 
were  law,  and  even  if  their  violation  would 
or  could  Invalidate  a  particular  International 
agreement,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  chat 
such  standards  have  been  violated  in  the  case 


of  the  Middle  East  documents  in  question. 
Only  four  of  the  eight  factors  listed  could 
possibly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  treaty 
Is  the  more  proper  form  (a.,  c,  e.,  and  g.) 
and  of  those  factors,  three  (c,  e.,  and  g.)  are 
questionable.  Thus,  (c),  subsequent  legisla- 
tion here  means  primarily  funding,  rather 
than  authorizing  legislation;  (e),  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  Congress  is  not  known  In  this 
case;  and  (g),  the  need  for  a  prompt  con- 
clusion of  the  agreements  has  to  be  balanced 
'against  its  proposed  diiration  and  whether 
or  not  It  is  routine.  None  of  the  other  stand- 
ards indicate  that  a  treaty  is  the  proper 
form. 

In  addition,  while  OLC  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  argue  (pp.  18-19  of  the  Memoran- 
dum) that  "the  broadest  reasonable  con- 
struction" of  "Agreement  E"  Is  that  the 
United  States  "will  introduce  Its  armed 
forces"  under  specified  circumstances  con- 
templated by  the  Agreement,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  obligation  or  intention  whatso- 
ever under  this  Agreement  for  the  United 
States  to  introduce  its  armed  forces  into  the 
Middle  East.  Similarly,  there  is  no  relation- 
ship at  all  between  the  Agreement  Itself, 
and  the  balance  of  the  OLC's  "broadest  rea- 
sonable constr]Ktlon"  thereof  as  set  forth  on 
p.  19  of  the  Memorandum.  To  take  but  one 
example,  it  is  incredible  that  OLC  should 
give  the  impression  that  U.S.  obligations 
under  the  Agreement  might  be  "undertaken 
vrlthout  regard  to  (A)  the  financial  cost  to 
the  United  States."  Such  argumentation  has 
nothing  to  recommend  It.  and  Is  certainly 
futile  in  the  context  of  applying  the  Depart- 
ments' Circular  175  Procedwre. 
in 

Since  the  primary  conclusions  of  the  OLC 
Memorandum  are  Incorrect,  It  follows  that 
the  agreements  In  question  wUI  have  full 
force  and  effect  In  domestic  and  international 
law  even  without  the  advice  and  consent  by 
the  Senate  to  their  ratification.  The  Memo- 
randum, at  p.  35,  speaks  of  the  "status  of  an 
agreement  which  Is  beyond  the  President's 
sole  power  to  make  and  which  has  not  been 
given  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 
This  confirms  the  impression  that  the  writer 
of  the  Memorandum  failed  to  appreciate  that 
most  executive  agreements  are  authorized  by 
statute.  The  phrase  "sole  executive  agree- 
ment," which  is  taken  from  Professor  Hen- 
kin,  refers  to  those  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  his  independ- 
ent Constitutional  powers,  and  without  any 
reference  to  statutory  or  treaty  authority. 
Such  agreements  are  uncommon,  as  noted. 
In  any  event,  while  some  of  the  obligations 
with  respect  to  the  agreements  In  question 
are  of  this  character,  many  are  not.  In  any 
case,  however,  whether  an  agreement  Is  au- 
thorized by  Constitution,  treaty,  or  statute, 
it  cannot  be  refused  full  force  and  effect  in 
either  municipal  or  International  law.  sim- 
ply because  It  was  not  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  treaty. 

MoNKOE  Leigh, 
The  Legal  Adviser. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel, 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  22. 1975. 
Mr.  Pat  M.  Holt. 

Stiff  Director.  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Pat:  Recently  you  requested  the  com- 
ments of  this  Office  regarding  the  res->onse  of 
the  Legal  Adviser.  Department  of  State,  to  our 
memorandum  of  September  24,  1975  which 
dealt  with  the  standing  of  the  four  secret 
Middle  East  agreements  under  domestlr;  and 
International  law. 

The  attached  memorandum  is  transmitted 
pursuant  to  your  request. 

P\esse  let  me  know  If  we  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  J.  Olennon, 

AMSittant  Counsel. 
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MKMOEAKDtTM    ot'    LAW RESPONSE    TO    MEMO- 

KANSUM  or  Depabtment  or  State  Legal 
Aovism  RxGABSiNC  Secbet  Middle  East 
AcRXEMEirrs 

Although  some  of  the  matters  raised  during 
the  detMite  on  the  SLnal  accords  may  now  be 
moot,  we  believe  that  the  Committee  may 
wish  to  consider  the  claims  of  broad  executive 
authority  asserted  by  Monroe  Leigh,  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Department  of  State,  In  his 
response  to  our  memorandum  of  September 
24. 1975.  (In  that  memorandum  we  concluded 
that,  of  the  four  "secret  agreements"  en- 
tered Into  m  connection  with  the  Slnal  tech- 
nicians agreement,  one  such  agreement  con- 
stituted a  valid  executive  agreement,  two 
were  of  problematic  validity,  and  one  was 
beyond  the  power  of  the  President  to  enter 
Into  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.) 

Mr.  Leigh's  response  proceeds  entirely  from 
the  premise  that  the  President  may  enter  Into 
any  International  agreement  solely  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  executive  authority  and  that 
every  such  agreement  will  be  valid  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  "United  States  law",  he  con- 
tends, "permits  the  President  to  choose  the 
form  of  international  agreement  he  pre- 
fers .  .  ."•  (p.  1).  "A  treaty  on  a  partlcvUar 
subject  with  one  nation  may  best  be  done  as 
an  executive  agreement  with  another  nation; 
an  executive  agreement  with  a  nation  this 
year  may  better  be  entered  Into  as  a  treaty 
relationship  next  year"  (p.  2).  ".  .  .  (Tlhe 
President",  he  continues,  "has  the  discretion 
to  choose  whether  to  conclude  any  particular 
agreement  as  a  treaty  or  as  an  executive 
agreement"  (p.  3  [emphasis  added]).  It  Is 
thus  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Leigh,  In  reach- 
ing his  conclusion. ~ to  examine  (as  we  did) 
the  content  of  any  of  the  four  agreements  to 
determine  whether  each  Is  within  the  scope  of 
presidential  authority.  Under  Mr.  Leigh's 
view,  any  International  agreement  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  President's  authority. 

The  view  of  this  Office,  on  the  ^ther  hand. 
Is  that  the  text  of  the  Constitution — which 
"provides  no  guidance"  (p.  3)  for  Mr. 
Leigh — must  be  given  some  meaning.  Ar- 
ticle n,  sec.  2,  cl.  2,  provides  that  the 
President  "shall  have  power,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur.  ..." 

If  this  provision  has  any  meaning,  it  Is 
that  soTne  international  agreements  must  be 
regarded,  constitutionally,  as  treaties.  Un- 
limited presidential  discretion  to  conclude 
any  International  agreement  as  an  executive 
agreement  would  leave  empty  the  require- 
ment of  Senate  advice  and  consent  for 
treaties — unless  the  Constitution  were  con- 
strued to  mean  that  such  advice  and  con- 
sent is  "required"  only  If  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent chooses  to  submit  thereto.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  correct  that  some  inter- 
national agreements  must  be  regarded  as 
treaties,  it  would  seem  that  an  agreement 
which  "relates  to  a  subject  matter  of  ex- 
ceptional national  Importance"  must  be  so 
regarded.  This  was.  In  fact,  our  previous 
conclusion  (p.  12.  September  24  memoran- 
dum) .  To  hold  tliat  a  "matter  of  exceptional 
national  importance"  need  not  be  submitted 
as  a  treaty  would  be  to  hold  that  no  matter 
of  any  consequence  is  reserved  for  the  Sen- 
ate's power  of  advice  and  consent,  thereby 
depriving  article  n,  section  2,  clause  2  of 
any  meaning.  It  was  thus  our  conclusion, 
after  reviewing  the  relevant  authorities, 
that  "strong  support  exists  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  an  intehiatlonal  agreement  which 
.  relates  to  a  subject  matter  of  excep- 
tional national  importance  ...  Is  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  if  entered  into  by 
the  President  without  the  advice  and  con- 
lent  of  the  Senate"  (p.  12). 

We  drew  this  somewhat  circumspect  con- 
clusion because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  the 


Issues  before  the  Committee.  Others,  we 
would  point  out,  have  gone  further.  Pro- 
fessor Raoul  Berger,  for  example,  has  ex- 
pressed the  view  that,  "with  the  exception 
...  of  agreements  pvu^uant  to  statutory 
authorization,  or  under  a  treaty,  or  delega- 
tion from  the  Senate  of  'housekeeping' 
matters,  all  executive  agreements  are  un- 
constitutional whether  or  not  they  give  rise 
to  binding  commitments."  "Early  Warning 
System  In  Sinai,"  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate.  94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (October  6-7, 
1975)  at  121.  Senator  Clifford  Case,  to  cite 
another  example,  testified  in  1972  that  "if  a 
matter  is  Important,  surely  the  Senate  could 
have  a  voice  and  it  should  be  treated  as  a 
treaty."  "Congressional  Oversight  of  Execu- 
tive Agreements,"  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States 
Senate,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  on  S.  3476  at 
108.  Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg  testified  that  "The  Constitution, 
by  this  language,  requires  the  President  to 
submit  substantive  agreements — whatever 
the  nomenclatiu-e  that  may  be  attached  to 
these  argeements — affecting  our  relations 
with  other  countries  to  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval by  the  requisite  majority."  Id.  at  11. 
See  page  11  of  our  September  24  memoran- 
dum for  Instances  In  which  this  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Itself  adopted  this  viewpoint. 
Mr.  Leigh's  view  of  absolute  executive  au- 
thority to  conclude  International  agreements 
apparently  is  based  upon  his  contentions  re- 
garding ( 1 )  a  lack  of  Intent  on  the  part  of 
the  framers;  (2)  subsequent  custom  and 
practice;  and  (3)  an  absence  of  statutes  and 
court  cases  on  the  subject.  We  shall  examine 
each  briefly. 

First.  Mr.  Leigh  states,  without  any  sup- 
porting authority,  that  "the  intent  of  the 
framers  provides  no  guidance  as  to  the  choice 
of  treaty  or  executive  agreement  .  .  ."  (p.  5) . 
Raoul  Berger  has  observed  that  "[hjowever 
Impenetrable  the  intention  of  the  framers 
may  be  in  some  respects,  here  they  made  clear 
beyond  doubt  that  the  specific  objective  of 
the  treaty  clause  was  to  preclude  the  Presi- 
dent from  entering  into  international  agree- 
ments without  the  participation  of  the  Sen- 
ate." R.  Berger,  Executive  Privilege  (1974)  at 
146.  Having  cited  representative  writings  of 
the  framers  in  our  September  24  memoran- 
dum (pp.  4-5),  we  do  not  wish  to  multiply 
citations,  but  would  merely  point  out  the 
views  of  various  other  Founding  Fathers. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  for  example,  appar- 
ently regarded  the  advice  and  consent  power 
of  the  Senate  as  encompassing  every  inter- 
national agreement: 

(Fjrom  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  fact,  I  aver,  that  it  was  understood  by 
all  to  be  the  intent  of  the  provision  to  give 
the  power  the  most  ample  latitude — to  ren- 
der it  competent  to  all  the  stipulations  which 
the  exigencies  of  national  affairs  might  re- 
quire; competent  to  the  making  of  treaties 
of  alliance,  treaties  of  commerce,  treaties  of 
peace,  and  every  other  species  of  convention 
usual  among  nations.  .  .  And  It  was  em- 
phatically for  this  reason  that  it  was  so  care- 
fully guarded;  the  cooperation  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  President,  being  re- 
quired to  make  any  treaty  whatever.  Letters 
of  Camlllus.  6A.  Hamilton.  Works  183  (Lodge 
ed.  1904). 

In  South  Carolina.  C  C.  Pi  c'-ney  warned 
of  thr  danger  of  vesting  in  the  President 
alone  the  power  to  make  international  agree- 
ments: 

Surely  there  is  greater  security  in  vesting 
this  power  as  the  present  Constitution  has 
vested  It,  than  in  any  other  body.  Would  the 
gentleman  vest  it  in  the  President  alone?  If 
he  would  his  assertion  that  the  power  we 
have  granted  was  as  dangerous  as  the  power 
vested  by  Parliament  in  the  proclamations  of 
Henry  VUI,  might  have  been,  perhaps,  w«ir- 


ranted  .  .  .  |The  Senate]^  Joined  with  the 
President  .  .  .  form  together  a  body  in  whom 
can  be  best  and  most  safely  vested  the  dip- 
lomatic power  of  the  Union.  Elliot,  Jona- 
than, Debates  in  the  Several  State  Conven- 
tions on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, 2d  ed.  (Washington,  1836)  280-81. 

Roger  Sherman,  a  delegate  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  concluded  that  the 
Constitution  required  Joint  action  by  the 
Senate  and  the  President  with  respect  to 
"every  transaction".  The  Senate  and  Presi- 
dent, he  said, 

[ojught  to  act  Jointly  in  every  transaction 
which  respects  the  business  of  negotiation 
with  foreign  powers.  .  .  .  There  is  something 
more  required  than  reBponaibUity  in  con- 
ducting treaties.  The  Constitution  con- 
templates the  united  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  in  order  to  make  treaties. 
.  .  .  The  more  wisdom  there  is  employed,  the 
greater  security  there  is  that  the  public 
business  will  be  well  done.  1  Annals  of  Cong. 
1085   (1789)    (emphasis  added). 

Finally.  James  Monroe,  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  Virginia  Ratification  Conven- 
tion, submitted  the  1817  "Rush-Bagot 
Agreement"  to  the  Senate  and  inquired 
whether  it  was  "such  an  arrangement  as  the 
executive  is  competent  to  enter  into,  by  the 
powers  vested  in  it  by  the  Constitution,  or 
is  such  an  one  as  requires  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  .  .  ."  Quoted  in  Berger. 
supra  at  152. 

We  therefore  do  not  share  Mr.  Leigh's  view 
that  "the  framers  revealed  no  Intent  on  this 
issue"  (p.  5).  V 

Second.  Mr.  Leigh  contends  that  "presi- 
dential discretion  in  deciding  whether  to 
conclude  a  particular  International  agree- 
ment as  a  treaty  or  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment Is  supported  by  long-standing  prac- 
tice. .  .  ."  (p.  6).  In  support  of  this  argu- 
ment he  Includes  a  lengthy  passage  from 
an  article  by  Messrs.  McDougal  and  Lans. 
The  assumptions  underlying  the  argument 
from  "custom  and  usage"  are  perhaps  bet- 
ter set  out  in  passages  Mr.  Leigh  chose  not 
to  include.  "Whether  these  powers  are  based 
on  an  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the 
Constitution,"  they  argue,  "or  on  usage  is 
strictly  a  matter  of  concern  only  for  rheto- 
ricians." McDougal  &  Lans.  "Treaties  and 
Congressional-Executive  or  Presidential 
Agreements :  Interchangeable  Instruments  of 
National  Policy,"  54  Yale  L.J.  181,  239  (1946). 
They  continue : 

(lit  is  utterly  fantastic  to  suppose  that  a 
document  framed  150  years  ago  "to  start  a 
governmental  experiment  for  an  agricultural, 
sectional,  seaboard  folk  of  some  three  mil- 
lions" could  be  interpreted  today  ...  in 
terms  of  the  "true  meaning"  of  its  original 
FYamers  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
"government  of  a  nation,  a  htindred  and 
thirty  millions  strong,  whose  population  and 
advanced  Industrial  civilization  have  spread 
across  a  continent."  Each  generation  of  cit- 
izens mu^t  in  a  very  real  sense  interpret  tha 
words  of  the  Framers  to  create  its  oum  con- 
stitution" Id.  at  214-215  (emphasis  added). 
This  view — "that  usurpation  of  power," 
as  Raoul  Berger  has  plainly  put  It,  "if  re- 
p>eated  often  enough,  accomplishes  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  and  a  trans- 
fer of  power" — is  not  a  new  one.  It  has 
been  addressed  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  by  members  of  this  Committee  and  the 
Senate. 

In  the  First  Congress,  Elbrldge  Gerry,  one 
of  the  framers,  stated:  "If  it  is  an  omitted 
case,  an  attempt  in  the  legislature  to  sup- 
ply the  defect,  will  be  in  fact  an  attempt  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  But  this  can  only 
be  done  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  the  fifth 
article  of  that  Instrument,  and  an  attempt 
to  amend  it  any  other  way  may  be  a  high 
crime  or  misdemeanor."  The  people,  he 
added,  have  "directed  a  particular  mode  of 
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making  amendments,  which  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  depart  from.  .  .  .  Such  a  power 
would  render  the  most  Important  clause  in 
the  Constitution  nugatory".  1  annals  of  Cong. 
503  (1789). 

Thomas  Jefferson,  after  his  election  to 
the  Presidency  pledged  to  administer  the 
Constitution  "according  to  the  safe  and  hon- 
est meaning  contemplated  by  the  plain  un- 
derstanding of  the  people  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption — a  meaning  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
planations of  those  who  advocated  .  .  .  it." 
4  Elliot,  supra  at  446. 

James  Madison  also  adhered  "to  the  sense 
in  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  Nation,"  adding,  "if  that  be 
not  the  guide  in  expounding  it,  there  can 
be  no  security  for  a  consistent  and  stable 
Government,  more  than  a  faithful  exercise  of 
its  powers."  9  Madison.  Writings,  ed.  G.  Hunt 
(New  York,  1900-1910)  at  372. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  refer- 
ring to  the  amendment  process,  said  that 
"the  framers  of  the  Constitution  might  have 
adopted  a  different  method.  ...  It  Is  not 
the  function  of  courts  or  legislative  bodies, 
national  or  state,  to  alter  the  method  which 
the  Constitution  has  fixed".  Hawke  v.  Smith, 
263  U.S.  221,  227  (1920).  "Nothing  can  de- 
stroy a  government  more  quickly  than  its 
failure  to  observe  its  own  laws,  or  worse, 
its  disregard  of  the  charter  of  its  own  exist- 
ence". Mapp  v.  Ohio,  367  U.S.  643,  669 
(1961).  The  Court  Confronted  the  specific 
"custom  and  tisage"  question  in  J'owell  v. 
McCormack,  in  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives argued  that  the  exclusion  of 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  on  grounds  not  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution  was  supported 
by  earlier,  similar  House  exclusions.  But  the 
Court  held  that  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
amended  by  violation.  "That  an  unconsti- 
tutional action  has  been  taken  before",  the 
Court  said,  "surely  does  not  render  that 
same  action  any  less  unconstitutional  at  a 
later  date."  395  U.S.  486,  546-547  (1969). 

Other  legal  scholars  have  agreed.  Former 
Senator  Sam  Ervin  found  "reliance  on  usage" 
"wholly  [un]  acceptable".  He  said. 

The  legal  basis  for  the  use  of  executive 
a^eements  is  unclear  at  best,  and  most 
frequently  has  been  grounded  on  the  argu- 
ment of  usage — a  legal  Justification  that  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  As  I  have  often 
noted  In  various  other  contexts,  murder  and 
rape  have  been  with  us  since  the  dawn  of 
human  history,  but  that  face  does  not  make 
rape  legal  or  murder  meritorious.  In  effect, 
reliance  on  usage  in  this  instance  grounds 
concepts  of  consti'tutlonality  on  acquies- 
cence rather  than  on  the  written  document, 
and  Is.  to  my  mind,  wholly  [un] acceptable. 
It  always  has  been  my  view  that  the  Con- 
stitution means  what  it  says.  Moreover.  I 
am  not  imprepsed  with  the  recitation  of  so- 
called  precedents  to  support  de  facto  con- 
stitutional amendments.  Even  200  years  can- 
not make  constitutional  what  the  Constitu- 
tion declares  is  unconstitutional.  "Congres- 
sional Oversight  of  Executive  Agreements" 
sunra  at  p.  4. 

"Past  practices"  said  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg,  "cannot 
change"  the  Constitution.  "War  Powers  Leg- 
islation," hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  (92d  Cong.,  1st 
sess..  1971)  at  769.  Senator  Clifford  Case  con- 
curred. "T  cannot  accept  the  idea  that  mod- 
ern conditions  have  changed  the  President's 
authority  under  the  Constitution,"  he  said. 
He  continued: 

T,.  .  .  feel  the  doctrinos  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  and  the  constitutional  arrangements 
that  they  attempted  to  establish  were  meant 
to  be  a  departure  from  the  old  idea  of  uni- 
lateral action  on  the  part  of  a  single  Execu- 
tive in  the  context  of  old  world  balance  of 
power  politics.  If  this  was  not  the  case,  then 


I  am  very  much  mistaken  as  to  what  our 
American  constitutional  experiment  was 
meant  to  do.  Id.  at  616. 

Senators  Fulbrlght  and  Javits  expressed 
similar  views.  Id. 

But  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  rejection 
of  Mr.  Leigh's  argument  from  custom  and 
usage  was  made  by  George  Washington: 

The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the 
exercise  of  political  power;  by  dividing  and 
distributing  it  into  different  depositories, 
and  constituting  each  the  Guardian  of  the 
Public  Weal  against  Invasions  by  the  others 
have  been  evinced.  ...  To  preserve  them 
must  be  as  necessary  as  to  Institute  them. 
If  in  the  opinion  of  the  People,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  Constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  Constitution  designates.  But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance  in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
time  yield.  35  The  Writings  of  George  Wash- 
ington, J.  Fit^Mitrlck,  ed.  228-229  (Wash- 
ington, 1940). 

Third,  Mr.  Leigh  relies  heavily  upon  the 
lack  of  court  cases  on  this  subject,  inter- 
preting the  silence  of  the  Judiciary  as  ap- 
proval of  executive  branch  activities.  "The 
fact  that  we  have  not  had  a  single  Judicial 
test  of  the  choice  of  form  throughout  the 
nation's  history",  Mr.  Leigh  believes,  "attests 
to  the  general  satisfaction  with  the  func- 
tioning of  the  process  and  with  the  choices 
made  by  the  several  Presidents"  (p.  2) . 

In  fact,  no  Inference  may  properly  be 
drawn  from  the  absence  of  case  law  on  this 
subject.  The  existence  of  only  a  few  cases 
means  simply  that  the  federal  courts  have 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  hear  causes  of 
action  on  this  subject.  The  Constitution  re- 
quires that  a  "case  or  controversy"  exist  be- 
fore a  federal  court  may  assume  Jurisdiction. 
Art.  ni.  sec.  2.  cl.  1.  The  courts  do  not  pass 
upon  issues  unless  they  are  raised  by  an  ap- 
propriate plaintiff  (one  who  has  "standing" 
to  sue)  and  unless  they  admit  of  Judicial 
resolution  ("Justiciable"  Issues).  Only  an 
individual  or  a  corporation  which  suffers 
some  pecuniary  or  physical  harm  because  of 
an  act  of  the  Federal  Government  is  suf- 
ficiently aggrieved  to  have  standing  to  chal- 
lenge that  act  as  being  unconstitutional. 

But  the  existence  of  standing  is  not  in  it- 
self sufficient  to  establish  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion. Even  if  all  other  requirements  are  met, 
the  federal  courts  still  will  not  decide  an  is- 
sue if  it  presents  a  "political  question",  one 
which  goes  to  the  essence  of  the  separation 
of  powers  doctrine.  The  classic  statement 
o'f  the  political  question  doctrine  is  found 
in   Baker  v.   Cnrr: 

Prominent  on  the  surface  of  any  case  held 
to  involve  a  political  question  is  found  a 
textually  demonstrable  constitutional  cofn- 
mitment  of  the  issue  to  a  coordinate  politi- 
cal department;  or  a  lack  of  Judicially  dis- 
coverable and  manageable  standards  for  re- 
solving it;  or  the  ImDosslbillty  of  deciding 
without  an  initial  policy  determination  cf 
a  kind  clearly  for  nonjudicial  discretion;  or 
the  impossibility  of  a  court's  undertaking 
independent  resolution  without  expressing 
lack  of  the  respect  due  coordination 
branches  of  government;  or  an  unusual  need 
for  unquestioning  adherence  to  a  political 
decision  already  made;  or  the  potentiality 
of  embarrassment  from  multifarious  pro- 
nouncements by  various  departments  on 
one  question    319  U.S.  186.  212   (1962). 

In  applying  Baker  v.  Carr  to  the  issue  at 
hand,  there  is.  for  example,  a  "textually 
demonstrable    constitutional    commitment" 


of  the  treaty  ciiestion  to  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  and  federal  courts  will 
deliberately  avoid  tampering  with  such  a 
commitment. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  and  not  be- 
cause of  any  "general  satisfaction  with  the 
functioning  of  the  process",  the  courts  have 
not  passed  upon  the  question  of  the  scope 
of  the  President's  authority  to  make  execu- 
tive agreements. 

"The  entire  analysis  of  the  OLC  Memo- 
randum", Mr.  Leigh  states,  "rests  upon  the 
proposition  that  all  'important'  Interna- 
tional agreements  must,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  treaties.  .  .  ." 
As  noted  above,  this  was  not  our  conclu- 
sion. We  concluded  that  only  matters  of 
"exceptional  national  importance"  must  be 
submitted  as  treaties.  Moreover,  even  a  cur- 
sory reading  of  oxir  memoranduim  will  reveal 
that  our  "entire  analysis"  does  not  rest  upon 
that  proposition,  but  that  the  "Importance 
test"  was  only  one  of  three  tests  we  applied, 
the  other  two  being  whether  an  agreement 
"constitutes  a  commitment  within  the 
meaning  of  the  National  Commitments  Res- 
olution" (p.  12).  and  whether  it  "qualifies 
as  a  treaty  under  the  'Circular  176'  criteria 
employed  by  the  Department  of  State"  (p. 
12). 

It  is  perhaps  understandable  why  Mr.  Leigh 
attempts  to  downplay  the  National  Com- 
mitments Resolution.  Its  import — that  a  na- 
tional commitment  results  only  from  affirm- 
ative action  taken  by  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches — Is  entirely  at  odds  with 
his  own  view  that  the  President  may  by  him- 
self commit  the  Nation.  Let  the  implications 
of  Mr.  Leigh's  analysis  be  clear:  the  seventy 
United  States  Senators  who  voted  In  favor 
of  the  Resolution — as  well  as  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  from  which  it  was 
unanimously  reported — hold  an  unconstitu- 
tionally narrow  view  of  presidential  power; 
the  Constitution  requires  no  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" by  the  legislative  branch  because  it 
grants  the  executive  branch  the  sole  author- 
ity to  take  such  actibn.  We  do  not  agree. 

As  to  the  "Circular  176"  criteria,  which  by 
their  own  terms  require  that  they  be  given 
"due  consideration"  by  appropriate  Depart- 
ment officials.  It  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Leigh  concedes  that  as  many  as  four  of  the 
eight  criteria  "could  possibly  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  treaty  is  the  more  proper 
form".  Yet  Mr.  Leigh  at  the  same  time  vigor- 
ously defends  the  right  of  the  Department 
to  Ignore  Its  own  "Internal  .  .  .  rules".  Even 
if  the  "Circular  175"  Procedure  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  ignored  at  the  Department's  whim, 
the  fact  that  half  the  criteria  listed  suggest 
the  possibility  that  the  agreement  in  ques- 
tion constitutes  a  treaty,  also  suggests  that 
the  Department  ought  at  least  to  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Congress  on  the  question — 
as  the  "Circular  175"  Procedure  also  provides 
(§721.4). 

We  s'lall  not  e  igage  the  Committee's  time 
wlt'i  a  polnt-b'-''olnt  rebuttal  of  Mr.  LeUh's 
memorandum.  We  would  suggest,  however, 
that  anyone  interested  comoare  his  extreme 
theory  with  the  views  of  various  authorities 
m  the  field.  Professor  Louis  Henkin.  for  ex- 
ample. Is  widely  respected  as  an  objective 
and  thoughtfi'l  scholar  on  these  matters.  He 
ha-  written  as  follows: 

There  have  indeed  been  suggestions,  claim- 
ing support  In  Belmont,  tViat  the  President  Is 
constitutionally  free  to  make  any  agreement 
on  any  matter  Involving  our  relations  with 
another  country,  althoueh  for  politl-al  rea- 
sons— especially  if  he  will  later  require  Con- 
gressional Implementation — he  will  often 
seek  Senate  consent.  As  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional construction,  however,  that  view 
is  unacceptable,  for  it  would  wholly  remove 
the  "check"  of  Senate  consent  which  the 
Framers  struggled  and  compromised  to  write 
into  the  Constitution.  One  is  compelled  to 
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conclude  that  there  are  agreements  which 
the  President  can  make  on  his  sole  authority 
and  others  which  he  can  make  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  but  neither  Justice 
Sutherland  nor  any  one  else  has  told  us  which 
are  which.  Henkln.  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Constitution  (1972)  at  179  (footnotes  omit- 
ted). 

Determining  what  Is  constitutionally  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  as  a  treaty,  as  we 
suggested,  is  not  an  easy  matter.  But  we 
,  would  note  that  not  a  single  Invited  non- 
governmental witness  who  testified  before 
this  Committee  on  October  6-7  took  the  view 
which  Mr.  Leigh  has  propounded.  Oecrge 
Ball,  for  example,  testified  that  he  "cannot 
Imagine  that  many  of  these  provisions  are 
within  the  President's  Inherent  powers". 
"Early  Warning  System  In  Slnal",  supra  at 
41-2.  Paul  Warnke,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  expressed  similar  sentiments. 
Id. 

One  additional  point  deserves  comment. 
Mr.  Leigh  implies  in  a  number  of  instances 
that  we  have  somehow  overlooked  the  fact 
that,  like  the  "86%  ...  of  executive  agree- 
ments .  .  .  authorized  by  statute ',  so.  too, 
the  bulk  of  Agreement  E  Is  also  authorized 
by  statute.  He  observes  an  "apparent  as- 
sumption running  throughout  (our  Septem- 
ber 34)  memorandum  that  the  treaty  Is  some- 
how a  more  democratic  form  than  the  ex- 
ecutive agreement"  (p.  6).  He  indicates  his 
"Impreaslon"  that  we  "failed  to  appreciate 
that  most  executive  agreements  are  author- 
ized by  statute"  (p.  16).  Executive  agree- 
ments "entered,  into  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  his  Independent  constitutional  pow- 
ers," be  says,  "are  uncommon.  In  any  event, 
while  some  of  the  obligations  with  respect 
to  the  agreements  in  question  are  of  this 
character,  many  are  not"  (p.  16).  He  does 
not.  It  should  be  noted,  cite  any  such  statu- 
tory authorization. 

We  would,  in  response,  merely  refer  the 
Committee  to  page  5  of  the  other  legal 
memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Leigh  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  October 
6.  1975.  He  states  there  that  "paragraphs  5 
through  16  [of  Agreement  E]  all  fall  Inllie 
category  of  acts  which  the  President  is  au- 
thorlzed  to  take  under  his  IndependenTcon- 
stltutlonal  authority  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations."  This,  we  would  point  out, 
represents  12  of  the  16  paragraphs  on  which 
our  conclusion  regarding  th»  Invalftuv  of 
that  agreement  was  baaed.  We  do  not  sug- 
gest any  dlslngenuousnewon  Mr.  Leigh's  part 
In  implying  In  a  public  memorandum  what 
he  stated  to  be  otherwise  In  a  classified  mem- 
orandum. We  would  have  preferred,  however, 
that  he  not  represent  us  as  having  "failed 
to  apprecUte"  a  distinction  which  both  he 
and  we  knew  to  be  of  limited  relevance  In 
this  context. 

Conclusion.  Mr.  Leigh  refers  frequently  to 
"choice  of  form",  as  though  the  issue  at  hand 
Involves  no  considerations  of  substance  or 
procedure.  The  real  question,  In  the  words 
of  Professor  Philip  Kurland,  Is:  "Should  the 
Constitution  really  be  read  to  mean  that  by 
calling  an  agreement  an  executive  agreement 
rather  than  a  treaty,  the  rbllgatlon  to  se- 
cure Senate  approval  Is  dissolved?"  Kurland, 
"The  Impotence  of  Betl^-ence."  1968  Duke 
L.  J.  619,  626.  The  answer,  provided  by  Mr 
I^igh'B  recent  predecessor  as  Legal  Adviser 
Is  Inescapably  that  "if  certain  subject  mat- 
ters have  to  be  dealt  with  by  treaty,  there  Is 
no  option  in  the  Executive  to  deal  with  those 
by  executive  agreements.  .  .  .  |T|here  are  a 
number  of  areas  where  you  have  to  go  the 
treaty  route."  Testimony  of  Hon.  John  R. 
Stevenson,  hearings  on  Transmittal  of  Ex- 
ecuUve  Agreements  to  Congress  before  the 
Committee    on    Foreign    Relations.    Ui  Ited 
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States  Senate    (92d  Cong.,   1st   sess.,    1971) 
at  79.* 

Apparently  Mr.  Leigh  would  disagree  "as 
a  matter  of  law"  (p.  2)  because  there  are  "no 
Judicial  decisions  with  respect  to  the  choice 
of  treaty  or  executive  agreement,  no  statutes 
or  Federal  regulations,  and  only  a  few  in- 
substantial discussions  of  the  issue  In  the 
legal  literature"  (p.  2).  With  that  wealth  of 
authority  behind  him,  he  is  wllUng  to  dis- 
card altogether  the  language  of  article  II. 
sec.  2,  cl.  2  of  the  Constitution.  There  are 
various  matters  which  the  President  "takes 
Into  account"  (p.  3),  Mr.  Leigh  allows,  but 
the  Presidents  discretion  Is,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  unfettered. 

An  absence  of  cases  cannot,  as  discussed 
above,  be  construed  as  constituting  approv- 
al of  all  executive  agreements,  regardless  of 
scope.  Nor  can  an  absence  of  cases  be  taken 
as  signifying  an  absence  of  law  on  the  ques- 
tion. This  basic  separation  of  powers  matter 
Is  governed  by  what  the  late  Alexander  M. 
Bickel  has  referred  to  as  "the  manifest  con- 
stitution .  .  .  the  constitution  of  structure 
and  process ...  of  the  mechanics  of  institu- 
tional arrangements  and  of  political  proc- 
ess." Professor  Bickel  knew,  as  Mr.  Leigh 
has  reminded  us,  that  there  are  few  court 
cases  on  these  questions.  "The  Judges  have 
little  to  do  with  the  manifest  constitution," 
ho  said,  but  "the  manifest  constitution  is 
law  and  a  special  kind  of  law  at  that,  impos- 
ing a  duty  to  obey  of  the  sort  that  does  not 
definitely  attach,  except  broadly  In  the  ag- 
gregate, to  other  general  law  In  our  system, 
and  Imposing  it  most  particularly  on  aU 
officers  of  government,  state  and  federal, 
who  by  article  VI  are  oath-bound  to  support 
the  Constitution."  He  continued: 

There  Is  a  moral  duty,  and  there  ought 
to  be,  for  those  to  whom  It  is  applicable — 
most  often  officers  of  government — to  obey 
the  manifest  constitution,  unless  and  until 
It  Is  altered  by  the  amendment  process  It 
Itself  provides  for.  a  duty  analogous  to  the 
duty  to  obey  final  Judicial  decrees.  No  pres- 
ident may  decide  to  stay  In  office  for  a  term 
of  six  years  rather  than  four,  or,  since  the 
Twenty-second  Amendment,  to  run  for  a 
third  term.  There  Is  an  absolute  duty  to 
obey:  to  disobey  Is  to  deny  the  Idea  of  con- 
stitutionalism, that  special  kind  of  law 
which  establishes  a  set  of  preexisting  rules 
within  which  society  works  out  all  Its  other 
rules  from  time  to  time.  To  deny  this  Idea 
is  In  the  most  fundamental  sense  to  deny 
the  Idea  of  law  itself.  Bickel,  The  Morality 
of  Consent  (1975)  at  29-30. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Michael  J.  Olentnon, 

Assistant  Counsel. 

VS.  Senate. 
Office  op  the  Legislative  Counsel, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  24,  1975. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 

VS.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 

Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  Mr.  Harry  B.  Llttell 

Legislative  Counsel,  has  asked  me  to  prepare 

a  memorandum  of  law  In  response  to  your 


•  Former  Senator  Sam  Ervln  went  further 
He  said: 

To  my  mind  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  spell  out  In  article  T^,  section  2 
exactly  how  a  treaty  ^^hould  be  made— to  re- 
quire that  It  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  or  rejection,  and  to  require  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  to  vote  favorably  before 
It  would  become  effective— and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  an  inherent  power  In  a  Presi- 
dent, one  man,  to  make  an  agreement  with 
a  foreign  nation  without  any  formality  and 
not  consulting  with  anybody  but  himself 
"Congressional  Oversight  of  Executive  Agree- 
ments" supra  at  66-66. 


letter  of  September  18,  1975  regarding  the 
secret  agreements  with  Israel.  That  memo- 
randum Is  attached. 

Because  It  discusses  materials  which  are 
classified  "Secret",  the  memorandum  Is  itself 
so  classified. 

Please  let  me  know  If  we  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  J.  Glennon, 

Assistant  Counsel. 

Memorandum  of  Law 

This  memorandum  addresses  three  que»- 
tlons: 

I.  Constitutionally,  In  view  of  the  far- 
reaching  nature  of  the  agreement  with  Israel, 
should  the  commitments  incorporated  to  the 
agreement  with  Israel  more  properly  be  han- 
dled In  the  form  of  a  treaty  rather  than  as 
an  executive  agreement? 

II.  Assuming  that  Congress  does  not  take 
any  action  of  approval  or  disapproval  con- 
cerning the  secret  agreements,  what  will  be 
their  status  in  totematlonal  and  domestic 
law? 

in.  Could  S.  Con.  Res.  64,  If  passed  by  Con- 
gress without  amendment,  be  Interpreted  as 
constituting  congressional  approval  of  the 
entire  package  of  Middle  East  agreements  In 
stattog  that  "The  President  Is  accordingly 
encouraged  to  take  such  action  as  may  bo 
necessary  to  fulfill  their  purposes"? 

SUMMARY 

I.  Constitutionally,  Agreement  E,  and  pos- 
sibly Agreements  G  and  H,  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  President  to  enter  Into  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Agreement  F  Is  within  the  President's  power 
to  make  and  constitutes  a  valid  executive 
agreement. 

II.  A.  Absent  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  under  domestic  law  Agreement  E 
and  possibly  Agreements  G  and  H  will  be 
without  force  and  effect.  The  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  Is  not  required  with  re- 
spect to  Agreement  F,  and  It  has  full  force 
and  effect  under  domestic  law. 

B.  Because  Agreement  E  Is  without  force 
and  effect  under  domestic  constitutional 
law,  and  because  Israel  should  reasonably 
have  known  of  such  constitutional  defect, 
this  Office  has  concluded  that  such  Agree- 
ment will  be  without  force  and  effect  under 
International  law  In  the  absence  of  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

If,  as  we  have  concluded,  Agreement  P 
Is  a  valid  executive  agreement.  It  has  full 
force  and  effect  under  International  law. 

Because  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  valldr 
Ity  of  Agreement  G  under  domestic  constitu- 
tional law.  It  would  probably  be  unfair  to 
conclude  that  Israel  should  reasonably  have 
known  of  any  such  constitutional  defect.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  Agnement  Q  Is 
probably  of  force  and  effect  under  interna- 
tional   law. 

Because  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  Agreement  H  under  domestic  consti- 
tutional law.  It  would  probably  bo  unfair 
to  conclude  that  Egypt  should  reasonably 
have  known  of  any  such  potential  constitu- 
tional defect.  We  therefore  conclude  that 
Agreement  H  is  probably  of  force  and  effect 
under  International  law. 
analtsis 
I.  Constitutionality,  in  view  of  the  far- 
reaching  nature  of  the  agreement  with  Is- 
rael, should  the  commitments  incorporated 
In  the  agreement  with  Israel  more  properly 
be  handled  In  the  form  of  a  treaty  rathei 
than  as  an  executive  agreamantt 

In  answering  this  question  it  Is  necessary 
to  examine  (A)  the  constitutional  distinc- 
tion between  a  treaty  and  an  executive 
asreomont;  (B)  the  precise  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  United  States  commitments  to  Israel 
In  each  of  the  four  agreements:  and  (C)  the 
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application  of  constitutional  principles  to 
each    agreement. 

(A)  Constitutional  law:  Treaties  and  execu- 
tive agreements  under  the  separation  of 
powers    doctrine 

The  scope  of  the  President's  authority  to 
uiake  executive  agreements  Is  unclear.  No 
test  is  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  for 
determining  whether  a  Presidential  agree- 
ment involving  a  particular  subject  matter 
18  ultra  vires.  Nor  Is  any  one  test  universally 
accepted.  Rather,  the  standards  must  be  de- 
termined from  an  examination  of  various 
sources.  ConslderatfTS  relevant  to  this 
separation -of -powers  .ssue  include  (1)  the 
text  of  the  Constitution;  (2)  the  Intent  of 
the  framers;  (3)  actual  practice;  (4)  Su- 
preme Court  and  other  cases:  (5)  criteria 
suggested  by  various  authorities;  and  (6) 
criteria  employed  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

( 1 )  The  Text  of  the  Constitution 
The  Constitution  confers  no  express  au- 
thority upon  the  President  to  enter  into 
agreements  wholly  on  his  own.  While  article 
n,  section  1  does  provide  that  "executive 
Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States."  section  2  of  that  article 
more  specifically  states  that  the  President 
"shall  have  the  power,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  pro- 
vided two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur." 

(2)  Intent  of  the  Framers 
In  the  absence  of  a  more  explicit  assign- 
ment of  power  by  the  constitutional  text,  the 
way  in  which  the  Framers  understood  the 
separation  of  powers  In  this  context  takes  on 
added  significance.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Fram- 
ers intended  not  only  to  circumscribe  nar- 
rowly the  authority  of  the  President  to  act 
unilaterally  in  this  area,  but  also  that  they 
contemplated  the  closest  possible  collabora- 
tion between  the  President  and  the  Senate 
In  entering  into  International  agreements. 
The  observations  of  several  Framers  are  both 
representative  and  Illustrative  of  their  Intent. 

(a)  John  Jay  cautioned  against  delegation 
of  the  treaty-making  power: 

"The  power  of  making  treaties  Is  an  Im- 
portant one  especially  as  it  relates  to  war, 
peace,  and  commerce;  and  It  should  not  be 
delegated  but  In  such  a  mode,  and  with  such 
precautions,  as  will  afford  the  highest  security 
that  it  will  be  exercised  by  men  the  best 
qualified  for  the  purpose,  and  In  the  manner 
most  conducive  to  the  public  good."  The 
Federalist  No.  64,  at  420. 

(b)  James  Madison  regarded  treaty-mak- 
ing as  more  a  legislative  than  an  execu- 
tive function : 

.  .  There  are  sufficient  indications  that 
the  power  of  treaties  is  regarded  by  the 
constitution  as  materially  different  from 
mere  executive  power,  and  as  having  more 
affinity  to  the  legislative  than  to  the  execu- 
tive character."  6  J.  Madison,  Writings  138 
(Hunt   ed.    1910).   Chapter   II.   note    12. 

(c)  Evan  Hamilton,  no  advocate  of  legis- 
lative power,  believed  that  the  legislative 
branch  had  to  be  included  in  the  powers 
of  making   International   commitments: 

"The  power  In  question  seems  therefore 
to  form  a  distinct  department,  and  to  be- 
long, properly,  neither  to  the  legislative  nor 
to  the  executive.  The  qualities  elsewhere 
detailed  as  indispensable  In  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  negotiations,  point  out  the 
Executive  as  the  moot  fit  agent  In  those 
transactions:  while  the  vast  Importance  of 
the  trust,  and  the  operation  of  treaties  as 
laws,  plead  strongly  for  the  participation  of 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  legi.slative  body 
In  the  office  of  making  them."  Hamilton, 
The  Federalist  No.  75. 

Hamilton  noted  that  although  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  could  make  treaties  by  him- 
self, this  power  was  denied  to  the  President: 


"In   this   respect,   therefore,   there   Is   no 

comparison  between  the  Intended  power  of 

the  President  and  the  actual  power  of  the 

British   Sovereign."    The   Federalist   No.   69. 

(3)   Actual  Practice 

(a)  Treaties  vs.  executive  agreements. 
Cui>tom  and  usage  reveal  no  consistent  pat- 
tern by  which  executive  agreements  and 
treaties  might  be  distinguished  and  suggest 
that  various  Presidents  have  not  adhered  to 
the  intent  of  the  Framers.  Important  in- 
ternational agreements  have  been  entered 
Into  on  the  President's  own  motion : 

"In  1817,  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  dis- 
armed the  Great  Lakes.  Root-Takahira  and 
Lansing-tshii  defined  American  policy  In  the 
Far  East.  A  Gentleman's  Agreement  with 
Japan  (1907)  limited  Japanese  immigration 
Into  the  United  States.  Theodqfe  Roosevelt 
put  the  bankrupt  customs  houses  of  Santo 
Domingo  under  American  control  to  prevent 
European  creditors  from  seizing  them.  Mc- 
Ktoley  agreed  to  contribute  troops  to  pro- 
tect Western  legations  during  the  Boxer  Re- 
bellion and  later  accepted  the  Boxer  In- 
demnity Protocol  for  the  United  States. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  exchanged  over-age  de- 
stroyers for  British  bases.  Potsdam  and  Yalta 
shaped  the  political  face  of  the  world  after 
the  Second  World  War.  Many  Presidents  have 
concluded  agreements  settling  claims  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  govern- 
ments." L.  Henkln,  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Constitution  (1972)  at  179-180. 

At  the  same  time,  agreements  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  as  treaties  which 
involve  matters  of  less  than  momentous  in- 
ternational import.  Only  last  week,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
concluded  hearings  on  treaties  relating  to 
the  status  of  three  uninhibited  coral  reefs 
In  the  Caribbean;  the  regulation  of  shrimp 
fishing  off  the  coast  of  Brazil;  and  Inter- 
national regulations  for  preventing  colli- 
sions at  sea. 

The  trend  toward  using  executive  agree- 
ments rather  than  treaties  has  accelerated  in 
recent  years.  In  1930,  the  United  States  con- 
cluded twenty-five  treaties  and  only  nine 
executive  agreements.  In  1968,  however,  the 
United  States  concluded  sixteen  treaties  and 
266  executive  agreements,  and  by  January  1. 
1972.  947  treaties  and  4,359  executive  agree- 
ments were  In  force  for  the  United  States. 
(Testimony  of  Hon.  Sam  Ervln,  "Congres- 
sional Oversight  of  Executive  Agreements," 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee  on  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  United  States  Senate,  92d  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  on  S.  3475  (U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office:  Washington,  1972)  at  3.) 

(b)  Congressional  efforts  to  restore  the 
constitutional  balance.  The  Congress  has  by 
recent  legislation  attempted  to  restore  the 
constitutional  balance. 

In  1969  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  National 
Commitments  Resolution,  which  warned 
Presidents  that  the  Senate  Intends  to  exer- 
cise Its  constitutional  role  and  reserves  the 
right  to  decline  to  Implement  presidential 
commitments.' 

In  1972  the  Senate  agreed  to  S.  Res.  214, 
expressing  Its  sense  that  a  1971  presidential 
agreement  with  Bahrain,  which  provided  for 
the  use  of  military  facilities  by  the  United 
States  in  Bahrain,  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  as  a  treaty. 

And  in  1973  the  Congress  enacted  the 
War  Powers  Resoldllon,  which  prohibits  the 
Inference  from  any  treaty,  of  authority  to 
Introduce  the  armed  forces  into  hostilities 
unless  such  treaty  Is  Implemented  by  legis- 
lation specifically  authorizing  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  into  hostilities  (sec. 
8(a)(2)). 

(c)  The  "Congressional-Executive  Agree- 


>  For  the  text  of  Resolution  see  page  41  of 
this  Memorandum. 


ment".  In  addition  to  the  extremes  of  the 
"sole"  executive  agreement  and  the  treaty, 
an  intermediate  vehicle  has  developed.  The 
"Congressional-Executive"  agreement — an 
figreement  made  by  Joint  authority  of  the 
President  and  a  majority  of  each  House  of 
Congress — dates  from  the  early  days  of  the 
Nation's  constitutional  history.  It  has  been 
used  to  negotiate  agreements  on  a  range 
of  subjects,  including  postal  relations,  lend- 
lease,  nuclear  reactors,  copyright,  and  most 
notably  trade  agreements.  Normally  executive 
agreements  of  this  type  are  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  specific  statutory  authority,  and 
even  then  may  be  subject  to  congressional 
approval  or  disapproval  after  they  have  been 
entered  Into  (see,  e.g.,  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974).  Controversy  regarding  the  inter- 
changeability  of  such  agreements  with  trea- 
ties has  abated  in  recent  years,  but  the 
question  of  their  legal  equivalence  has  not 
been  fully  settled. 

( 4 )  Supreme  Court  Cases 
We  have  not  been  able  to  locate  any  case 
In  which  the  Supreme  Court  considered 
wehther  an  executive  agreement  was  ultra 
vires  tor  lack  of  Senate  advice  and  consent. 
We  have  located  three  tangentlally  relevant 
Supreme  Court  cases,  however,  and  one  Court 
of  Appeals  case  which  may  provide  some 
guidance. 

(a)  In  Holmes  v.  Jennison,  14  Peters  540, 
572  (1840),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that, 
when  the  Governor  of  Vermont  sought  to  ex- 
tradite one  Holmes  to  Canada,  the  Governor 
was  in  effect  entering  Into  an  agreement  with 
Canada  which  Vermont  could  not  do  without 
congressional  consent.  Chief  Justice  Taney 
adopted  Vattel's  description  of  a  treaty  as  a 
compact  made  "for  perpetuity,  or  for  a  con- 
siderable time"  requiring  "repeated  acts". 
Executive  agreement,  on  the  other  band,  had 
"temporary  matters  for  their  object"  and 
were  "accomplished  by  one  single  act." 

(b)  In  Valentine  v.  U.S.  ex  rel  Neidecker. 
299  U.S.  5  (1936).  another  extradition  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  President 
did  not  have  the  power  to  extradite  to  France 
one  Neidecker  In  the  absence  of  a  treaty  or 
Act  of  Congress  requiring  such  extradition. 
The  Court  did  not  treat  the  case  as  one  in- 
volving an  executive  agreement,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  at  least  an  Informal  one  had  been 
made.  By  Implication,  the  Court  thus  seems 
to  have  held  that  the  making  cf  such  agree- 
ment was  beyond  the  President's  power. 

(c)  In  United  States  v.  Belmont,  301  U.S. 
324  (1937),  the  Supreme  Court  appeared  to 
take  a  step  In  the  opposite  direction.  Mr. 
Justice  Sutherland  su3tained  presidential  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  an  executive  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  (the  Lltvlnov  Agree- 
ment) Involving  an  assignment  to  the  United 
States  of  all  claims  by  the  Soviet  Union 
against  United  States  nationals.  The  Court 
failed  to  discuss,  however,  the  distinction 
between  the  President's  authority  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Soviet  Government  and  his  au- 
thority, or  lack  thereof,  to  determine  the 
form  which  any  resulting  agreement  should 
take.  Furthermore,  Sutherland's  opinion 
emphasized  that  the  agreement  was  part  of 
one  transaction  which  Included  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  power  t3 
recognize  foreign  governments  is  exclusively 
granted  to  the  President  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, arguably  this  case  validates  t'^e  use  of 
executive  agreements  only  were  such  a  spe- 
cific constitutional  power  exists. 

(d)  In  United  States  v.  Capps.  204  F.  2d 
6?5n(4th  Clr.  1953),  the  acting  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Canadian  Ambassidor  to  the 
United  States  entered  into  an  agreement  re- 
garding the  export  of  Canadian  potatoes 
into  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
alleged  that  the  Importing  company  had 
breached  the  agreement  and  sued  the  com- 
pany for  damages.  The  Court  of  Appeals  af- 
firmed a  Judgment  for  the  company  on  the 
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ground  tbat  the  executive  agreement  was 
▼old.  But,  Blgnlflcantlj,  the  court  Invali- 
dated the  agreement  not  becavue  It  found 
that  a  treaty  waa  required  to  accomplish  the 
end  sought,  but  rather  because  the  executive 
failed  to  comply  with  a  ^>eclfic  statute 
limiting  Its  power  to  ban  Imports.  Thus,  al- 
though the  court  suggested  that  the  execu- 
tive lacked  Inherent  power  to  regulate  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  It  did  not  actu- 
ally base  Its  holding  on  that  theory. 

(5)  Comments  of  Authorities  and  Views  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Various  commentators  and  authorities 
have  viewed  the  distinction  between  treaties 
and  executive  agreements  as  turning  on  the 
Importance  of  the  subject  matter. 

(a)  In  1939  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  wrote : 

"International  agreements  Involving  po- 
litical Issues  or  changes  of  national  policy 
and  those  Involving  International  arrange- 
ments of  a  permanent  character  usually  take 
the  form  of  treaties.  But  International  agree- 
ments embodying  adjustments  of  detail 
carrying  out  well-established  national  poli- 
cies and  traditions  and  those  involving  ar- 
rangements of  a  more  or  less  temporary 
nature  usually  take  the  form  of  executive 
agreements."  Sayer,  The  Constitutionality  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  39  Colum.  L.  Rev. 
751,  75S  (1939). 

(b)  An  Attorney  General's  opinion  of 
1940,  dealing  with  the  exchange  of  over-age 
destroyers  and  obsolescent  military  materials 
for  the  acquisition  of  optional  naval  and  air 
bases,  also  focused  on  the  extent  of  future 
commitments  promised  by  the  United  States, 
suggesting  that  Senate  consent  is  not  neces-f 
sary  for  agreements  which  Impose  no  obli- 
gation upon  Congress,  such  as  the  obliga- 
tion to  appropriate  money.  39  Op.  Att'y.  Oen. 
484,  487    (1940). 

(c)  This  Committee  has  also  endorsed  a 
test  based  on  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  agreement.  It  noted  that 
the  "traditional  distinction  between  the 
treaty  as  the  appropriate  means  of  making 
significant  political  commitments  and  the 
executive  agreement  as  the  appropriate  in- 
strument for  routine,  nonpolltical  arrangp- 
ments  has  substantially  broken  down."  "Na- 
tional Commitments."  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  S.  Rept.  No.  91-129,  9l8t  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  26  (1969).  It  continued  that  "In 
some  Instances  we  have  come  close  to  re- 
versing the  traditional  distinction  between 
the  treaty  as  the  instrument  of  a  major 
commitment  and  the  executive  agreement  as 
the  instriiment  of  a  minor  one."  Id.  at  28. 

(d)  Finally,  the  Senate  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  an  agreement  with  Portugal  and  an 
agreement  with  Bahrain  regarding  bases 
each  was  "clearly  a  matter  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  necessitate  its  submission  to 
the  Senate  as  a  treaty",  s.  Res.  214,  92d 
Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  Mar.  3,  1972. 

(6)  Criteria  Employed  by  the  Department 

of  State 
The  Department  of  State,  in  Its  so-called 
"Circular  175  Procedure",  has  codified  stand- 
ards to  which  It  gives  "due  consideration" 
In  determining  whether  to  employ  the  treaty 
or  executive  agreement  mode: 

a.  The  extent  to  which  the  agreement  in- 
volves commitments  or  risks  affecting  the 
nation  as  a  whole; 

b.  Whether  the  agreement  Is  intended  to 
affect  State  laws; 

c.  Whether  the  agreement  can  be  given 
effect  without  the  enactment  of  subsequent 
legislation  by  the  Congress; 

d.  Past  United  States  practice  with  re- 
spect to  similar  agreements; 

_e.  The  preference  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
wct  to  a  particular  type  of  agreement; 

r  The  degree  of  formality  desired  for  an 
agreement; 

g.  The  proposed  duration  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  need  for  prompt  conclusion  of  an 


agreement,  and  the  desirability  of  conclud- 
ing a  routine  or  short-term  agreement;  and 

h.  The  general  international  practice  with 
respect  to  similar  agreements.  11  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Manual  i  721.3  (October  25,  1974). 
Conclusion 

Strong  support  exists  for  the  proposition 
that  an  agreeme;it  which — 

(1)  relates  to  a  subject  matter  of  excep- 
tional national  importance; 

(2)  constitutes  a  commitment  within  the 
meaning  of  the  National  Commitments  Res- 
olution; or 

(3)  qualifies  as  a  treaty  under  the  "Cir- 
cular 175"  criteria  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State 

is  In  violation  of  the  Constitution  If  entered 
into  by  the   President  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
(B)  Nature  and  extent  of  United  States  com- 
mitments to  Israel 

In  order  to  determine  whether  any  of  the 
four  secret  agreements  should  constitutional- 
ly be  regarded  as  a  treaty,  the  precise  nature 
and  extent  of  the  commitments  of  the  United 
States  under  each  must  be  examined. 

(1)  Agreement  E — Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment Between  the  Governments  of  Israel 
and  the  United  States,  September  1.  1975. 

Agreement  E  is  written  in  such  broad  and 
general  terms  that  any  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  nature  and  scope  of  United 
States  commitments  under  such  agreement 
is,  in  most  instances,  totally  impracticable. 
The  attention  of  the  Committee  Is  directed 
to  each  paragraph  of  such  Agreement,  as 
follows : 

1.  Israel  defense  requirements.  What  is 
meant  by  "fully  responsive"?  No  termination 
or  renewal  date  is  set  forth;  does  "on  an  on- 
going and  long-term  basis"  mean  in  perpetu- 
ity? What  do  "other  defense  requirements" 
include?  Military  advisors?  Combat  forces? 
Covert  activities?  What  does  "military  equip- 
ment" Include?  Sophisticated  weapons  sys- 
tems? Delivery  systems  for  nuclear  warheads? 
If  so,  has  Israel  promised  not  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  in  connection  with  such  delivery 
systems?  Does  such  promise  refer  only  to 
first  use?  Does  it  apply  even  If  Israel's  sur- 
vival as  a  nation  is  threatened?  If  such  a 
promise  exists,  is  it  in  writing?  Is  it  a  part 
of  Agreement  E?  Has  it  or  will  it  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress?  In  the  event  the 
United  Nations  takes  "preventive  or  enforce- 
ment action"  against  Israel  within  the  mean- 
ing of  article  2,  paragraph  5  of  the  United 
Nations  charter.*  does  the  United  States  un- 
dertake to  continue  giving  such  assistance  in 
violation  of  the  charter? 

2.  Long-term  supply  needs.  To  what  ex- 
tent may  Congress  contribute  to  the  "Joint 
study  by  mUltary  experts"?  Will  its  results 
be  made  known  to  the  Congress?  Will  con- 
gressional approval  be  sought?  What  does 
"sympathetic"  mean?  Does  this  preclude 
careful  scrutiny?  As  to  "advanced  and  so- 
phisticated weapons",  see  comments  on  HI 
a'jor.'e. 

3.  Oil  arrangements.  The  one-year's  notice 
requirement  prior  to  termination  applies  only 
with  respect  to  paragraph  3;  does  this  Im- 
ply that  the  rest  of  the  Agreement  is  not 
subject  to  termination  by  either  side?  What 
are  Israel's  "normal  requirements"?  As  of 
what  date  will  such  requirements  be  deter- 
mined? Does  "domestic  consumption"  in- 
clude domestic  military  consumption?  At 
what  price  and  on  what  terms  and  conditions 
will  the  United  States  "promptly  make  oil 
available  for  purchase  by  Israel "?  Will  the 
annual  review  of  "Israel's  continuing  oil  re- 


'  All  Members  shall  give  the  United  Nations 
every  assistance  in  any  action  It  takes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  Charter,  and  shall 
refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any  state 
against  which  the  United  Nations  is  taking 
preventive  or  enforcement  action.  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  article  2,  paragraph  5. 


qulrement"  include  any  congressional  con- 
tribution? WUI  such  sales  continue  if  Israel 
acts  in  violation  of  the  UH.  charter  or  in- 
ternational law? 

7.  Effect  of  Egyptian  violation  of  Egypt. 
Israel  Agreement.  Does  "any  Egyptian  vio- 
lation" Include  a  non-material  violation? 
Which  party,  the  United  States  or  Israel,  de- 
termines whether  Egypt  is  in  violation?  Does 
this  provision  apply  even  if  Israel  Is  also  in 
violation?  What  does  "possible  remedial  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States"  Include?  Military 
advisors?  Combat  forces?  Covert  activities? 
Is  congressional  approval  of  any  such  action 
required? 

8.  Security  Council  votes.  Does  this  provi- 
sion apply  even  if  Israel  is  in  violation  of 
international  law  or  the  United  Nations  char- 
ter or  its  agreement  with  Egypt? 

9.  Proposals  detrimental  to  Israel.  (See 
comments  on  No.  8.)  Does  this  apply  only 
with  respect  to  the  United  Nations?  If  act 
does  it  relate  to  the  Security  Council,  or  to 
the  General  Assembly  as  well? 

10.  Threats  to  I.iraeli  security.  (See  com- 
ments on  No.  1  and  No.  8  above.)  What  does 
"view  with  particular  gravity"  mean?  What 
constitutes  a  "threat  to  Israel's  security  or 
sovereignity"?  Which  nations  are  world  pow- 
ers? Would  it  include  a  "preventive  or  en- 
forcement action"  under  article  2,  paragraph 
5  of  the  United  Nations  charter  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations?  Does  "support,  dip- 
lomatic or  otherwise "  Include  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  United  States  armed  forces  into 
hostilities?  How  does  the  executive  branch 
presently  Interpret  United  States  "constitu- 
tional practice"?  Section  8  of  the  War  Pow- 
ers Resolution  prohibits  the  Inference  of  con- 
gressional authority  to  Introduce  the  armed 
forces  into  hostilities,  from  a  treaty  or  statute 
except  under  certain  conditions;  because 
Agreement  E  is  neither  a  treaty  nor  a  statute, 
but  rather  is  an  executive  agreement,  might 
the  executive  branch  and  Israel  conceivably 
draw  such  an  Inference  from  it? 

11.  Emergency  military  supply  operation. 
What  weapons  will  be  re-supplied?  At  what 
cost  and  under  what  terms  and  conditions? 
Will  such  operation  be  undertaken  If  Israel 
is  in  violation  of  the  United  Nations  charter 
or  international  law?  If  it  constitutes  a  vio- 
lation by  the  United  States  of  article  2,  para- 
graph 5  of  the  charter?  If  it  requires  intro- 
duction of  the  armed  forces  into  hostilities? 
Is  congressional  authorization  required? 

12.  Validity  of  Egypt-Israel  Agreement.  If 
the  "validity  and  duration"  of  the  Egypt- 
Israel  Agreement  are  "not  conditional  upon 
any  act  or  developments  between  the  other 
Arab  states  and  Israel",  does  the  United 
States  view  Egypt  as  being  bound  by  that 
Agreement  even  If  Israel  commits  an  act  of 
aggression  against  another  Arab  state  which 
may  be  an  ally  of  Egypt? 

13.  Negotiations  with  Jordan.  Does  this 
provision  apply-  with  respect  to  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Jordan  or 
between  Israel  and  Jordan,  or  both?  To  what 
extent  does  this  provision  preclude  the  con- 
sideration of  topics  other  than  "an  overall 
peace  settlement"? 

14.  Freedom  of  navigation  and  flights.  Is 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
"support  Israel's  right  to  free  and  unimpeded 
passage"  a  commitment  to  do  so  militarily? 
Is  it  a  commitment  to  do  so  even  if  Israel 
exercises  such  right  of  passage  for  aggressive 
purposes?  Should  Congress  infer  from  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  United  States 
"constitutional  practices"  (in  this  and  In 
Nos.  2,  10,  &  11)  that  the  executive  branch 
Intends  to  decide  upon  support  measures 
without  consulting  or  seeking  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress?  WUI  the  United  States 
"support  diplomatically"  Israel's  "right  to 
freedom  of  flights  over  the  Red  Sea"  even  if  • 
such  flights  are  for  aggressive  purposes?  What 
Is  the  significance  of  omitting  the  word  "dip- 
lomatically" before  "support"  In  the  first 
sentence? 
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16.  Effective  date.  What  does  "approval  by 
the  United  Stotes  Congress"  mean?  If  the 
Congress  were  by  resolution  simply  to  ex- 
press its  sense  that  the  President  already 
has  the  constitutional  and  statutory  author- 
ity to  carry  out  the  surveillance  and  obser- 
vation functions,  would  It  be  deemed  to  have 
approved  the  role  of  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph? 

Conclusion.  This  Office  can  provide  little 
assisunce  in  determining  what  specific  obli- 
gations are  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  under 
Agreement  E.  There  are  various  "canons  of 
construction"  for  the  interpretation  of  trea- 
ties, as  there  are  for  statutes,  but  these  are 
prlmarUy  matters  of  common  sense.'  (The 
committee  may  vrtsh  to  determine  whether 
the  executive  branch  has  entered  into  oral 
understandings,  informal  or  otherwise,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  clarification.) 

Because  of  the  vagueness  and  numerous 
uncertainties  of  Agreement  E,  which  the 
above  analysis  reveals,  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  ultimate  impact  of  the  agreement. 
This  unpredlctablUty  Is  contrary  to  a  basic 
purposa  of  legal  systems,  and  has  often  been 
condemned  by  courts.  In  criminal  law,  for 
example,  statutes  have  been  held  "void  for 
vagueness"  when  they  were  "so  vague  that 
men  of  common  intelligence  must  necessarily 
guess  at  [their]  meaning  and  differ  as  to 
[their]  application".  Connaly  v.  General  Con- 
stTuction  Co..  269  U.S.  385  (1926).  In  civil 
law,  a  contract  may  be  void  unless  it  sets 
forth  precisely  what  performance  obliga- 
tions are  undertaken  by  each  party.  As  one 
court  held,  "an  offer  must  be  so  definite  in 
Its  terms,  or  require  such  definite  terms  in 
the  acceptance,  that  the  promises  and  per- 
formances to  be  rendered  by  each  party  are 
reasonably  certain."  Michell  Novelty  Co.  v. 
United  Manufacturing  Co.,  94  F.  Supp.  612 
(N.  D.  111.  1950).  One  reason  for  the  law's 
dislike  for  ambiguity  is  that  it  makes  possible 
broad  but  still  reasonable  interpretations, 
thereby  engendering  unpredictable  results. 
Thus  in  assessing  the  nature,  extent,  and 
desirability  of  the  commitments  made  in 
Agreement  E  by  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
mlttes  may  wish  to  view  the  Agreement  In 
terms  of  the  broadest  reasonable  construction 
to  which  It  could  be  subjected  either  by 
Israel  or  by  a  United  States  President.  So 
viewed,  the  Agreement  may  be  construed  to 
provide,  inter  alia,  as  follows: 

1.  The  United  States  will  Introduce  its 
armed  forces  Into  hostUltles  for  the  purpose 
of— 

(A)  taking  remedial  action  In  the  case  of 
an  Egyptian  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Agreement  (No.  7) ; 

(B)  defending  Israel  against  threats  by  a 
world  power  (No.  10) ; 

(C)  maintaining  Israel's  right  to  free  and 
unimpeded  passage  through  the  straights  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  and  the  Straight  of  Gibraltar 
(No.  14) ;  and 

(D)  carrying  out  a  military  supply  opera- 
tion to  Israel  in  an  emergency  situation  (No. 

11). 

2.  United  States  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance to  Israel  will  be  substantial  and  will 
include  sophisticated  weapons  systems  and 
systems  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

3.  The  above  obligations  are  undertaken 
without  regard 


» E.g.,  It  Is  not  permissible  to  Interpret  what 
has  no  need  of  interpretation;  the  duty  Is 
to  give  effect  to  the  expressed  Intention  of 
the  parties;  the  whole  of  the  treaty  must  be 
taken  into  consideration;  words  must  be 
given  their  ordinary  and  natural  meaning  in 
the  context  In  which  they  occur;  all  treaties 
must  be  Interpreted  so  as  to  exclude  fraud. 
See  generally  14  Whiteman,  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Law,  section  39  ( 1970) .  In  drafting 
legislation,  It  is  the  policy  of  this  office  that 
statutory  language  should  be  sufficiently  clear 
as  to  make  unnecessary  resort  to  canons  of 
construction. 


(A)  the  financial  cost  to  the  United 
States; 

(B)  the  aggressive  nature  of  any  act  by 
Israel; 

(C)  any  preventive  or  enforcement  action 
by  the  United  Nations  against  Israel,  or  the 
fact  that  the  fulfillment  of  such  commit- 
ments could  under  certain  circumstances  be 
Inviolatlon  of  the  United  Nations  charter; 

(D)  any  lapse  of  time  or  change  In  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel;  or 

(E)  except  in  the  case  of  commitments  set 
forth  in  paragraph  1,  the  absence  of  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 

(2)  Agreement  P — Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment between  the  Countries  of  Israel  and 
the  United  States:  The  Geneva  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

Agreement  F  deals  with  United  States  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  recognition  of  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  and  with  mat- 
ters of  diplomacy  and  strategy  to  be  fol- 
lowed at  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference  and 
in  the  United  Nations.  No  further  commit- 
ments appear  to  be  made. 

(3)  Agreement  G — Assurances  from  United 
States  Government  to  Israel. 

The  language  of  this  Agreement  raises 
questions  similar  to  those  raised  by  Agree- 
ment E.  Does  "resolved"  mean  that  the 
United  States  is  "committed"  or  simply  "in- 
tends" to  "maintain  Israel's  defensive 
strength?"  How  "awlvanced"  is  the  equip- 
ment Involved?  Does  "supply"  mean  "deliv- 
ery", and,  if  so,  is  the  U.S.  bound  to  deliver 
equipment  during  outbreaks  of  hostilities? 
On  what  terms  and  conditions  will  the 
items  be  supplied?  Must  supply  be  continued 
in  the  event  Israel  commits  an  act  of  ag- 
gression or  in  the  event  such  supply  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  article  2,  paragraph 
5  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  by  the 
United  States?  Does  the  United  States  in- 
tend to  supply  F-16  aircraft  without  a  "Joint 
study"  of  the  kind  to  which  provision  of  the 
Pershing  ground-to-ground  missiles  is  sub- 
ject? Will  items  provided  be  drawn  from 
existing  inventories  or  from  new  production? 
At  what  price  will  they  be  provided?  Is  "the 
view  to  giving  a  positive  response"  strong 
enough  to  constitute  a  commitment? 

(4)  Agreement  H — Assurances  from  United 
States  Government  to  Egypt. 

The  language  of  this  Agreement  raises 
questions  similar  to  those  raised  by  Agree- 
ments E  and  O.  On  what  date  does  the 
Agreement  take  effect?  Specifically: 

1.  Does  "in  the  first  instance"  imply  that 
economic  channels  may  be  resorted  to  In 
the  event  diplomatic  channels  fall? 

2.  Does  "an  Israeli  violation"  include  a 
non-material  violation?  Which  party,  the 
United  States  or  Egypt,  determines  whether 
Israel  is  in  violation?  Does  this  provision 
apply  even  if  Egypt  is  also  in  violation?  What 
does  "possible  remedial  action  by  the  United 
States"  Include?  Military  advisors?  Combat 
forces?  Covert  activities?  Must  Congress  ap- 
prove such  remedial  action?  Must  "remedial 
action"  be  taken  by  the  United  States  even 
if  Egypt  commits  an  act  of  aggression  against 
Israel  or  violates  the  Egypt-Israel  agreement? 

3.  Will  such  technical  assistance  be  pro- 
vided on  a  grant  basis  or  under  a  sales  ar- 
rangement? If  the  latter,  at  what  price? 
Must  sissistance  continue  if  its  provision 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  article  2,  par- 
agraph 5  of  the  United  Nations  Charter? 

4.  (See  No.  3  above.)  Must  such  assistance 
continue  regardless  of  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  Egypt  and  the  United 
States?  For  what  period  of  time  will  such  as- 
sistance continue?  In  what  amount  will  it 
be  requested  of  the  Congress? 

(C)  Xpplicoflon  of  constitutional  principles 
to' each  agreement 

(1)  Agreement  E — Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment Between  the  Governments  of  Israel  and 
the  United  States,  September  1,  1976. 

(a)  Importance  of  Subject  Matter.  As  In- 


dicated, the  provisions  of  Agreement  E  are 
subject  to  varying  Interpretations.  Under  the 
broadest  reasonable  construction,  this  office 
would  conclude  that  the  subject  matter  is 
one  of  exceptional  national  Importance. 

(b)  NatiOTial  Commitments  Resolution. 
Under  the  broadest  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion, Agreement  E  seems  clearly  to  be  a 
"promise  to  assist"  Israel  at  least  "by  the  use 
of  the  armed  forces"  and  without  question 
"by  the  use  of  the  .  .  .  financial  resources  of 
the  United  SUtes",  both  "immediately"  and 
also  "upon  the  happening  of  certain  events". 
Thus,  the  obligations  undertaken  In  Agree- 
ment E  clearly  constitute  a  "national  com- 
mitment" within  the  meaning  of  clause  1  of 
the  National  Commitments  Resolution.  In 
clause  2  of  that  resolution  the  Senate  ex- 
pressed its  sense  that  a  national  commitment 
"results  only  from  affirmative  action  taken  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  means  of  a 
treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent  resolution  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  specifically  pro- 
viding for  such  commitment."  Inasmuch  as 
Agreement  E  does  not  take  the  form  of  a 
"treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent  resolution", 
that  agreement  cannot,  according  to  the 
National  Commitments  Resolution,  result  in 
a  commitment  by  the  United  States. 

(c)  "Circular  175"  Criteria.  In  determining 
the  application  gt  the  "Circular  175"  criteria, 
Agreement  E  win  again  be  given  its  broadest 
reasonable  construction. 

a.  Commitments  and  risks.  As  discussed  in 
section  (b)  above,  it  seems  clear  that  Agree- 
ment E  Involves  both  commitments  and  risks 
affecting  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

b.  Effect  on  State  lawn.  As  far  as  we  can 
determine,  no  provision  of  the  Agreement  is 
Intended  to  affect  any  State  laws. 

c.  Need  for  subsequent  legislation.  Para- 
graph (1)  of  Agreement  E  refers  to  "congres- 
sional authorization"  as  a  possible  restriction 
upon  United  States  responsiveness  to  Israel's 
defense,  economic,  and  energy  requirements. 
Presumably,  the  Agreement  thereby  contem- 
plates military  and  economic  assistance,  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  Congress.  Thus  it 
appears  that  key  portions  of  the  Agreement 
cannot  be  given  effect  without  the  enactment 
of  subsequent  legislation  by  the  Congress. 

d.  Past  practice  regarding  similar  agree- 
ments. A  review  of  mutual  defense  treaties 
and  collective  security  treaties  in  effect  be- 
tween the  United  States  afid  various  coun- 
tries reveals  that  a  number  of  such  treaties 
contain  language  roughly  comparable  to  par- 
agraph 10  of  Agreement  E. 

For  example  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
66  Stat.  2241;  TIAS  1964;  34  UNTS  243.  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

4rtlcle  5 

The  Parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack 
against  one  or  more  of  them  In  Europe  or 
North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack 
against  them  all;  and  consequently  they 
agree  that,  if  such  an  armed  attack  occurs, 
each  of  them,  in  exercise  of  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual or  collective  self-defense  recognized 
by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  will  assist  the  Party  or  Parties  so 
attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  individually 
and  in  concert  with  the  other  Ptirtles.  such 
action  as  It  deems  necessary,  including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain 
the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  3  UST  3947;  TIAS  2529; 
177  UNTS  133,  provides  as  follows: 
Article  in 

The  Parties,  through  their  Foreign  Min- 
isters or  their  deputies,  will  consult  together 
from  time  to  time  regarding  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  Treaty  and  whenever  In  the  opin- 
ion of  either  of  them  the  territorial  Integ- 
rity, political  Independence  or  security  of 
either  of  the  Parties  is  threatened  by  ex- 
ternal armed  attack  in  the  Pacific. 

The    Security   Treaty   between    Australia, 
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New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 3  UST  3420:  TXAS  2493:  131  X7NTS  83, 
provides  as  follows: 

Article  in 
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The  Parties  will  consult  together  whenever 
In  the  opinion  of  any  of  them  the  territorial 
integrity,  political  independence  or  security 
of  any  of  the  Parties  is  threatened  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  5  UST  2368;  TIAS  3097:  238  UNTS 
199,  provides  as  follows: 

Article  n  ' 

The  Parties  will  consult  together  when- 
ever. In  the  opinion  of  either  of  them,  the 
political  independence  cr  security  of  either  of 
the  Parties  Is  threatened  by  external  armed 
attack.  Separately  and  Jointly,  by  self  help 
and  mutual  aid,  the  Parties  wUl  maintain 
and  develop  appropriate  means  to  deter 
armed  attack  and  will  take  suitable  measures 
In  consultation  and  agreement  to  Implement 
this  Treaty  and  to  further  its  purposes. 

And  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  and  protocol  thereto,  6  UST  81:  TIAS 
3170,  provides  as  follows: 

Article  IV 
1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
Bute  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety,  and 
agrees  that  it  wlU  in  that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Accordingly,  we  would  conclude  that  past 
United  States'  practice  with  respect  to  simi- 
lar agreements  indicates  that  such  agree- 
ments have  been  transmitted  to  the  Senate  as 
treaties. 

e.  Preference  of  the  Congress.  On  June  26, 
1969,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  National  Com- 
mitments Resolution  expressing  its  sense 
that  a  national  commitment  within  the 
meaning  of  clause  (1)  thereof  results  only 
when  a  treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent  resolu- 
tion provides  for  such  commitment.  As  indi- 
cated above,  the  obligations  undertaken  in 
Agreement  E  undoubtedly  constitute  a  com- 
mitment within  the  meaning  of  clause  (1). 
We  thus  conclude  that  the  Senate  has  ex- 
pressed its  preference  that  the  commitments 
made  by  an  agreement  of  this  particulw  type 
be  embodied  in  a  treaty,  statute,  or  con- 
current resolution  specifically  providing  for 
such  commitment,  and  that  Congressional 
preference  would  be  that  Agreement  E  not 
be  dealt  with  as  an  executive  agreement. 

t.  Degree  of  formality  desired.  This  Office 
*  of  course  unable  to  determine  what  degree 
>f  formality  was  desired  by  the  executive 
>ranch  for  Agreement  E.  Prom  the  stand - 
joint  of  the  Congress,  however,  as  the  sub- 
ject matter  becomes  more  important,  the 
ormallty  of  the  treaty  mode  may  be  more 
leslrable. 

g.  Proposed  duration,  need  for  prompt 
i  oneliuton,  and  desiraJyUity  of  concluding 
I  routine  or  short-term  agreement.  With 
■  he  exception  of  the  provision  relating  to 
I  <n  sales  and  supply,  it  appears  that  Agree- 
I  aent  E  is  intended  to  be  of  Indefinite  dura- 
1 1on.  The  Agreement  clearly  is  not  "routine": 
]  lowever,  the  policy  Judgments  Inherent  in 

I  he  other  two  criteria  of  paragraph  g.  pre- 
<  lude  an  evaluation  by  this  Office. 

h.  General  international  practice.  Because 

I I  time  limitations  we  have  been  unable  to 
( irvey  general  international  practice  with 
I  ispect  to  similar  agreements. 

CthiclutUM.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  thla  Office, 
I  arlng  considered  the  "Circular  176"  criteria 
a  I  applied  to  Agreement  E,  that  those  which 
^  e  are  able  to  evaluate  weigh  heavily  in  favor 


of  the  concliislon  that  Agreement  E  should  be 
treated  as  a  treaty  rather  than  an  executive 
agreement. 

(d)  Conclusion  RegardiTig  Agreement  E. 
Agreement  E,  given  its  broadest  reasonable 
construction,  relates  to  a  subject  matter  of 
exceptional  national  Importance,  constitutes 
a  commitment  within  the  meaning  of  the 
National  Commitments  Resolution,  and  re- 
quires, as  a  treaty,  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  under  the  "Circular  176" 
criterU  employed  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

(2)  Agreement  P— The  Geneva  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

(a)  Importance  of  the  Subject  Matter.  As 
Indicated,  the  provisions  of  Agreement  P 
relate  solely  to  matters  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  International  negotiations.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  subject  matter  is 
one  of  exceptional  national  Importance,  and, 
in  any  event,  it  Is  the  opinion  of  this  Office 
that  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  relations  and 
international  negotiations  is  ancillary  to 
the  President's  "recognition  power"  of  sec- 
tion 3,  article  U  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  Is  thus  exclusively  presidential. 

(b)  National  Commitments  Resolution. 
Agreement  P  does  not  contain  "a  promise  to 
assist"  Israel  "by  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
or  financial  resources  of  the  United  States". 
Accordingly,  for  purposes  of  the  National 
Commitments  Resolution,  it  is  not  regarded 
as  a  commitment  and  thus  may  result  in  a 
binding  commitment  in  the  absence  of  a 
treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  such  commitment 

(C)  "Circular  175"  Criteria. 

a.  Commitments  and  risks.  Agreement  F 
would  not  appear  to  Involve  any  substantial 
commitment  or  risk  affecting  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

b.  Effect  on  State  laws.  There  Is  no  indica- 
tion that  Agreement  F  is  intended  to  affect 
State  laws. 

c.  Need  for  subsequent  legislation.  The 
Agreement  can  be  given  effect  without  the 
enactment  of  subsequent  leglslaUon  by  the 
Congress. 

d.  Past  practice  regarding  similar  agree- 
ments. We  have  not  been  able  to  locate  any 
instance  in  which  a  similar  agreement  has 
been  submitted  as  a  treaty. 

e.  Preference  of  the  Congress.  There  U  no 
indication  that  the  Congress  prefers  that  this 
particular  type  of  agreement  be  dealt  with 
as  a  treaty. 

f.  Degree  of  formality  desired.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  a  high  degree  of  for- 
mality U  desired  on  the  part  of  either  the 
executive  branch  or  the  Congress. 

g.  Proposed  duration,  need  for  prompt  con- 
clusion, and  desirabmty  of  concluding  a 
routine  or  short-term  agreement.  The  por- 
tions of  the  Agreement  dealing  with  recog- 
nition of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion apparently  are  of  Indefinite  duration 
although  other  provisions  relate  to  obliga- 
tions undertaken  within  definite  periods  of 
time. 

h.  General  international  practice.  Because 
of  time  limitations  we  have  been  unable  to 
survey  general  international  practice  with 
respect  to  similar  agreements. 

Conclusion.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  Office 
that  under  the  "Circular  176"  criteria  Agree- 
ment P  should  be  considered  an  executive 
agreement. 

(d)  Conclusion  Regarding  Agreement  F 
Agreement  P  does  not  appear  to  relate  to  a 
subject  matter  of  exceptional  national  Im- 
portance, and.  in  any  event,  relates  to  matters 
within  the  exclusive  constitutional  power  of 
the  President.  It  does  not  constitute  a  com- 
mitment within  the  meaning  of  the  National 
Commitments  Resolution,  nor  does  it  qualify 
as  a  treaty  under  the  ."Circular  175"  criteria 
employed  by  the  Department  of  State  Ac- 
cordingly, it  Is  the  conclusion  of  this  Office 
that  under  the  United  States  Constitution 
Agreement  F  constitutes  a  valid  executive 


agreement  and  will  have  full  force  and  effect 
under  domestic  law  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  Agreement  G — Assurances  from  United 
States  Government  to  Israel. 

(a)  Importance  of  Subject  Matter.  Under 
the  broadest  reasonable  construction  it  an 
pears  that  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
providing  certain  types  of  advanced  and 
•Ofhisticated  military  equipment.  But  be- 
cause  tue  words  "resolved"  and  "with  th» 
vie*  lo  giving  a  positive  response"  are  am- 
biguous,  the  legal  status  of  the  United  States 
commitment  is  unclear.  There  appears  to  be 
no  language  which  could  be  cited  to  support 
the  introduction  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Into  hostilities.  Although  Agreement 
G  may  be  one  of  exceptional  national  im- 
portance, this  Is  not  necessarily  so,  and  the 
Agreement  may  not  be  a  treaty  under  thla 
subjective  test. 

(b)  National  Commitments  Resolution 
Under  the  broadest  reasonable  Interpretation' 
Agreement  G  clearly  constitutes  a  "promls* 
to  assist"  Israel  "by  the  use  of  .  .  .  financial 
resources  of  the  United  SUtes,"  possibly  not 
imniedlately"  but  clearly  "upon  the  happen- 
ing of  certain  events."  namely,  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  "Joint  study  of  high  technology 
and  sophisticated  Items."  Inasmuch  as  no 
treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent  resolution- 
provides  for  the  commitments  contained  in 
Agreement  G,  under  the  National  Commit- 
ments Resolution  no  commitment  of  the 
United  States  has  resulted  under  Agreement 

(c)  "Circular  175"  Criteria.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  "Circular  176"  criteria  will  as- 
sume that  Agreement  O  will  also  be  given 
its  broadest  reasonable  construction  bv  each 
party  thereto.  ' 

a.  Commitments  and  rUks.  Agreement  O 
clearly  Involves  commitments  affecting  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Whether  risks  are  al«)  in- 
volved is  uncertain  because  the  provision  re- 
garding Pershing  missiles  and  other  high 
technology  and  sophisticated  Items  U  vague 
regarding  the  terms  and  conditions  unSer 
Which  the  United  States  would  provide  such 
material  to  Israel. 

b.  Effect  on  State  laws.  As  far  as  we  can 
determine  no  provision  of  Agreement  O  is  in- 
tended to  affect  any  State  laws. 
« J,i*^**f ./°''  «">»««"««*  legislation.  The 
f«i,  ^»5  *?"  executive  to  provide  the  items 
indicated  clearly  is  dependent  upon  sufficient 
congressional  authorizations.  The  final  sen- 
tence refers  specifically  to  "approval  by  the 
U.S.  Congress". 

d.  Post  practice  regarding  similar  agree- 
ments. Agreements  for  the  provision  of  mlll- 
nnl  *<^"^Pf;'««t-  Including  high  technology 
and  sophisticated  items,  have  seldom  taken 
the  form  of  treaties. 

e.  Preference  of  the  Congress.  As  indicated 

^Kw"®'..*^*'"*  ***™*  '""«  question  that  the 
obligations  undertaken  In  Agreement  O  con- 
stitute a  conmiitment  within  the  meanlne  of 
clause  1  of  the  National  Commitments  Rmo- 
lutlon.  We  would  thus  conclude  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  expressed  its  preference  that  the  com- 
mitments made  by  an  agreement  of  this  par- 
ticular type  be  embodied  in  a  treaty,  statute, 
or  concurrent  resolution  specifically  provid- 
ing for  such  commitment,  rather  than  in  an 
executive  agreement. 

f.  Degree  of  formality  desired.  Again,  this 
Office  Is  unable  to  determine  what  degree  of 
formality  was  desired  by  the  executive  branch 
for  Agreement  G.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
Congress,  however,  the  degree  of  formality 
desired  may  be  viewed  as  a  function  of  the 
degree  of  Importance  attached  to  the  subject 
matter,  with  matters  of  prime  importance 
submitted  as  treaties  and  matters  of  a  rou- 
tine or  minor  nature  transmitted  In  the  less 
formal  mode  of  an  executive  agreement.  Un- 
der such  a  standard,  a  relatively  high  degree 
of  formality  may  be  desired  here. 

g.  Proposed  duration,  need  for  prompt  con- 
clusion, and  desirability  of  concluding  a  rou- 
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or  short-term  agreement.  It  appears  that 

Agreement  G  is  proposed  to  have  indefinite 
duration.  The  Agreement  would  not  appear 
to  be  "routine";  however,  the  policy  Judg- 
ments Inherent  in  the  other  two  criteria  of 
paragraph  g.  preclude  an  evaluation  by  this 
Office. 

h.  General  international  practice.  Becavise 
of  the  time  limitations  we  have  been  unable 
to  survey  general  International  practice  with 
respect  to  similar  agreements. 

Conclusion.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Office 
that  the  "Clrciaar  176"  criteria  which  we  are 
able  to  apply  suggest  that  Agreement  G  may 
be  properly  considered  either  a  treaty  or  an 
executive  agreement. 

(d)  Conclusion  Regarding  Agreement  G. 
Agreement  O,  given  its  broadest  reasonable 
construction,  relates  to  a  subject  matter 
which  may  be  one  of  exceptional  national 
Importance;  constitutes  a  commitment  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  National  Commitments 
Kesolutlon;  and  may  be  considered  either  as 
a  treaty  or  an  executive  agreement  under  the 
"Circular  175"  criteria  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Accordingly,  it  is  the 
conclusion  of  this  Office  that  the  United 
States  Constitution  may  require  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Agreement  H — Assurances  from  United 
States  Government  to  Egypt. 

(a)  Importance  of  Subject  Matter.  Under 
the  broadest  reasonable  construction,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  United  States  is  conmiittcd  to 
the  provision  of  economic  assistance  to 
Egypt.  Moreover,  the  language  "possible  re- 
medial action  by  the  United  Stetes"  could 
conceivably  be  construed,  as  could  the 
similar  language  In  Agreement  E,  as  includ- 
ing a  military  commitment. 

Assistance  to  Syria  could  be  implied  in  1  1 
of  Agreement  H  If  the  "channel"  of  economic 
assistance  Is  contemplated  In  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  the  diplomatic  channel.  In 
addition,  It  is  clear  that  technical  assistance 
Is  promised  for  the  Egyptian  Early  Warning 
System  under  paragraph  3.  Agreement  H  may 
thus  be  one  of  exceptional  national  impor- 
tance, but  because  of  the  subjective  nature 
of  this  test  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as 
a  treaty  is  not  clear. 

(b)  National  Commitments  Resolution. 
Under  the  broadest  reasonable  interpretation, 
Agreement  H  clearly  constitutes  a  "promise 
to  assist"  Egypt  "by  the  use  of  .  .  .  financial 
resources  of  the  United  States",  possibly  not 
"immediately"  but  clearly  "upon  the  hap- 
pening of  certain  events",  namely,  congres- 
sional authorl2sation  and  appropriation.  Inas- 
much as  Agreement  H  is  not  expressed  as  a 
"treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent  resolution", 
no  commitment  of  the  United  States  under 
the  National  Commltmente  Resolution  has 
resulted  from  Agreement  H. 

(c)  "Circular  175"  Criteria.  The  applica- 
tion of  "Circular  175"  criteria  will  assiune 
that  Agreement  H  will  also  be  given  its 
broadest  reasonable  construction  by  each 
party  thereto. 

a.  Comjnitments  and  risks.  Agreement  B 
clearly  involves  commltmente  affecting  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Whether  risks  are  also  in- 
volved by  virtue  of  United  States  technical 
assistance  for  the  Egyptian  Early  Warning 
System  is  unclear. 

b.  Effect  on  State  laws.  As  far  as  we  can 
determine,  no  provision  of  Agreement  H  is 
Intended  to  affect  any  State  laws. 

c.  Need  for  subsequent  legislation.  The 
"policy  of  assisting  Egypt  In  Ite  economic 
development"  clearly  is  dependent  upon  suf- 
ficient congressional  authorizations.  The 
final  sentence  refers  specifically  to  "congres- 
HonaV authorization  and  appropriation." 

d.  Post  practice  regarding  similar  agree- 
ments. Agreemente  for  the  provision  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  have  seldom  taken  the 
form  of  treaties.  However  depending  on 
what  "technical  assistance",  as  used  in  para- 
graph 3,  Includes,  a  treaty  may  be  approprl- 


e.  Preference  of  the  Congress.  As  Indicated 
above,  there  is  little  question  that  the  com- 
mltmente undertaken  In  Agreement  H  con- 
stitute a  commitment  within  the  meaning 
of  clause  1  of  the  National  Commltmente 
Resolution.  We  would  thus  conclude  that 
the  Senate  has  expressed  Ite  preference  that 
the  conunitmonte  made  by  an  agreement  of 
this  particular  type  be  embodied  in  a  treaty, 
stetute,  or  concurrent  resolution  specifically 
providing  for  such  commltmente,  rather  than 
In  an  executive  agreement. 

f.  Degree  of  formality  desired.  Again,  this 
Office  Is  unable  to  determine  what  degree 
of  formality  was  desired  by  the  executive 
branch  for  Agreement  H.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  the  Congress,  however,  the  degree  - 
of  formality  may  be  viewed  as  a  function 
of  the  degree  of  Importance  attached  to  the 
subject  matter,  with  matters  of  prime  im- 
portance transmitted  as  treaties  and  matters 
of  a  routine  or  minor  nature  transmitted 
in  the  less  formal  mode  of  an  executive 
agreement.  Under  such  a  stendard,  depend- 
ing on  what  "technical  assistance"  Includes, 
a  relatively  high  degree  of  formality  may  be 
desirable. 

g.  Proposed  duration,  need  for  prompt  con- 
clusion, and  desirability  of  concluding  a  rou- 
tine or  short-term  agreement.  It  appears  that 
Agreement  H  is  proposed  to  have  Indefinite 
diu-ation.  The  policy  Judgments  Inherent  in 
the  other  two  criteria  of  paragraph  4  preclude 
an  evaluation  by  this  Office. 

h.  General  international  practice.  Because 
of  the  time  limltetlons  we  have  been  unable 
to  survey  general  International  practice  with 
respect  to  similar  agreemente. 

Conclusion.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  this 
Office  that  the  "Circular  175"  criteria  which 
we  can  apply  suggest  that  Agreement  H  could 
be  considered  either  a  treaty  or  an  executive 
agreement. 

(d)  Conclusion  Regarding  Agreement  H. 
Agreement  H,  given  Ite  broadest  reasonable 
construction,  relates  to  a  matter  which  may 
be  one  of  exceptional  national  importsmce; 
constitutes  a  commitment  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  National  Commltmente  Resolu- 
tion; and  may  be  considered  either  as  a  treaty 
or  as  an  executive  agreement  under  the 
"Circular  175"  criteria  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Accordingly,  it  Is  the  con- 
clusion of  this  Office  that  the  United  States 
Constitution  may  require  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

n.  Assuming  that  Congress  does  not  take 
any  action  of  approval  or  disapproval  con- 
cerning the  secret  agreements,  what  will  be 
their  status  in  domestic  and  international 
law? 

(A)  Domestic  Law. — In  answering  this 
question  with  respect  to  domestic  law,  it  Is 
necessary  to  examine  (1)  relevant  principles 
of  constitutional  law;  and  (2)  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  to  the  agreements  In 
question. 

(1)  Relevant  principles  of  constitutional 
law. 

In  contrast  to  the  unsettled  state  of  con- 
stitutional law  regarding  the  distinction  be- 
.tween  treaties  and  executive  agreemente, 
constitutional  law  Is  clear-cut  and  well-es- 
tablished regarding  the  status  of  an  agree- 
ment which  is  beyond  the  President's  sole 
power  to  make  and  which  has  not  been  given 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Such 
an  agreement  is  without  force  and  effect 
under  domestic  law.  A  contrary  rule  would 
render  the  advice  and  consent  requirement 
of  article  II,  section  2,  clause  2  a  nullity. 

(2)  Application  to  the  Agreements. 

(a)  Agreement  E.  It,  as  we  have  concluded, 
it  was  beyond  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  enter  into  Agreement  E  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  then  in  the 
absence  of  such  advice  and  consent  Agree- 
ment is  of  full  force  and  effect  under  do- 
mestic United  States  law. 

(b)  Agreement  F.  If,  as  we  have  concluded, 
the  President  had  the  authority  to  enter 


into  Agreement  P  on  his  own,  that  Agree- 
ment is  of  full  force  and  effect  under  do- 
mestic United  States  law  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Agreement  G.  If,  as  we  have  con- 
cluded, it  may  have  been  beyond  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  enter  into  Agree- 
ment G  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  then  such  Agreement  may  be 
without  force  and  effect  under  domestic 
United  States  law. 

(d)  Agreement  H.  It,  as  we  have  con- 
cluded, it  may  have  been  beyond  the  author-'' 
ity  of  the  President  to  enter  into  Agreement 
H  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  then  such  Agreement  may  be  without 
force  and  effect  under  domestic  United  States 
law. 

(B)  International  Law. — In  answering 
question  II  with  respect  to  International 
law,  it  Is  necessary  to  examine  (1)  relevant 
principles  of  International  law;  and  (2)  the 
application  of  those  principles  to  the  Agree- 
ments In  question. 

(1)  Relevant  principles  of  international 
law 

Unlike  domestic  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory law,  international  law  provides  no  text 
for  vse  as  a  point  of  departure.  Rather,  Its 
principles  must  be  gleaned  from  various 
sources.  Including  international  conventions, 
internsrtlonal  custom.  Judicial  decisions  and 
teachings  of  highly  qualified  publicists,  and 
general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civi- 
lized nations. 

The  question  of  whether  an  agreement 
which  Is  ultra  vires  under  the  constitutional 
law  of  a  nation  Is  binding  upon  that  nation 
i^der  international  law  has  been  answered 
in  similar  fashion  by  a  variety  of  authori- 
ties who  have  reviewed  the  sources: 

(a)  The  Harvard  Research  In  International 
Law  reached  the  following  conclusion: 

A  State  is  not  bound  by  a  treaty  made  on 
ite  behalf  by  an  organ  or  authority  not  com- 
petent under  ite  law  to  conclude  the  treaty; 
however,  a  State  may  be  responsible  for  an 
injury  resulting  to  another  State  from  rea- 
sonable reliance  by  the  latter  upon  a  repre- 
sentation that  such  organ  or  authority  was 
competent  to  conclude  the  treaty  .  .  . 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  advice 
and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  memben 
of '  the  Senate  present  is  required  by  the 
constitution  before  the  President  can  make 
certain  treaties,  a  treaty  of  that  type,  if  con- 
cluded by  the  President  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  or  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  senators  present  would  be  one  concluded 
by  an  incompetent  organ  or  authority.  In 
short,  an  organ  to  be  competent  must  be  the 
whole  organ  or  such  part  of  it,  where  It  Is  a 
collective  organ,  as  the  constitution  or  law 
of  the  State  on  behalf  of  which  It  acte,  re- 
quires. 29  Am.  J.  Intl.  L.  Supp.  992  (1936). 

(b)  The  United  Nations  International  Law 
Commission  formulated  existing  law  as 
follows : 

Capacity  of  Agente 

Constitutional  limitation  upon  the  treaty- 
making  power 

1.  A  treaty  is  voidable,  at  the  option  of 
the  party  concerned.  If  it  has  been  entered 
in  disregard  of  the  limitations  of  ite  consti- 
tutional law  and  practice. 

2.  A  contracting  party  may  be  deemed,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to  have  waived  ite  right  to  assert  the  inva- 
lidity of  a  treaty  concluded  in  disregard  of 
constitutional  limitations  If  for  a  prolonged 
period  it  has  failed  to  Invoke  the  invalidity 
of  the  treaty  or  if  it  has  acted  upon  or  ob- 
tained an  advantage  from  It. 

3.  In  cases  In  which  a  treaty  la  held  to  be 
invalid  on  account  of  disregard  of  the  con- 
stitutional limitations  Imposed  by  the  law 
or  practice  of  a  contracting  party  that  party 
is  reqxjnslble  for  any  resulting  damage  to 
the  other  contracting  party  which  cannot 
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properly  be  held  to  have  been  affected  with 
knowledge  of  the  constitutional  limitation  In 
question. 

4.  A  party  cannot  Invoke  the  Invalidity  of 
a  treaty  on  the  ground  that  It  has  been  en- 
tered Into  In  disregard  of  the  constitutional 
limitations  of  the  other  contracting  party. 

5.  A  party  asserting  the  invalidity  of  a 
treaty  on  account  of  any  failure  to  comply 
with  constitutional  limitations  is  bound,  in 
the  case  of  disagreement,  to  submit  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dispute  or  the  question  of  dam- 
age to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  or 
to  any  other  international  tribunal  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties.  II  Yearboofc  of  the  In- 
ternational Law  Commission,  1953  at  141. 

(c>   The  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties  provides  as  follows : 
Article  45 
IjOSB  of  a  right  to  Invoke  a  ground  for  invali- 
dating, terminating,  withdrawing  from  or 
suspending  the  operation  of  a  treaty 
A  State  may  no  longer  invoke  a  ground  for 
Invalidating,  terminating,  withdrawing  from 
or  suspending  the  operation  of  a  treaty  under 
articles  46  to  50  or  articles  60  and  62  if,  after 
becoming  aware  of  the  facts: 

(a)  It  shall  have  expressly  agreed  that  the 
treaty  Is  valid  or  remains  in  force  or  contin- 
ues In  operation,  as  the  case  may  be;  or 

(b)  It  must  by  reason  of  Its  conduct  be 
considered  as  having  acquiesced  In  the  valid- 
ity of  the  treaty  or  in  its  maintenance  in 
force  or  in  operation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Article  46 
Provisions  of  internal  law  regarding  compe- 
tence to  conclude  treaties 

1.  A  State  may  not  Invoke  the  fact  that  its 
consent  to  be  bound  by  a  treaty  has  been 
expressed  in  violation  of  a  provision  of  its 
internal  law  regarding  competence  to  con- 
clude treaties  as  Invalidating  its  consent  un- 
less that  violation  was  manifest  and  con- 
cerned a  rule  of  its  internal  law  of  funda- 
mental importance. 

2.  A  violation  is  manifest  If  it  would  be 
objectively  evident  to  any  State  conducting 
ItaeU  In  the  matter  In  accorditnce  with  nor- 
mal practice  and  in  good  faith.  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  Treaties,  Doc.  A/Conf. 
39/27,  May  23,  1969. 

The  Senate's  consent  has  been  cited  as  an 
example  of  a  fundamental  requirement. 
A.  McNalr,  The  Law  of  Treaties  63  ( 1961 ) . 

(d)  Professor  Lewis  Henkln  concludes  as 
follows : 

"It  is  now  accepted  that  a  treaty  made  In 
violation  of  a  nation's  constitution  is  never- 
theless binding  upon  it  unless  the  violation 
is  "fundamental"  and  the  other  party  knew 
or  had  recuon  to  know  the  lack  of  authority 
to  make  it.  Henkln."  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Constitution  (1973)  at  137  (emphasis  added) . 

(e)  McNalr  settles  upon  a  similar  test: 
"[IJn  concluding  a  treaty  if  one  party  pro- 
duces an  Instrument  'complete  and  regular 
on  the  face  of  It'  (to  borrow  an  expression 
from  another  department  of  the  law)  though 
In  fact  constitutionally  defective,  the  other 
party.  If  it  is  ignorant  and  reasonably  ignor- 
ant of  the  defect.  Is  entitled  to  assume  that 
the  Instrument  is  in  order  and  to  hold  the 
former  to  the  obligations  of  the  treaty.  If 
that  view  Is  correct  then  the  repudiation 
of  such  a  treaty  constitutes  an  International 
wrong."  Bishop,  International  Law,  Cases 
and  Materials  (2d  Ed.,  1962)  at  107  (emphasis 
added) .  See  also.  Whiteman,  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Law,  i  26  at  260-261. 

Conclutton.  We  conclude,  on  the  basis  of 
tbeae  authorities,  that  under  International 

(1)  a  State  may  be  Iwund,  under  Inter- 
national law.  by  an  agreement  made  In  viola- 
tion of  its  constitutional  process; 

(2)  a  State  Is  not  bound  If  (A)  such  viola- 
tion Is  fundamental;  and  (B)  the  other  party 
to  such  agreement  should  reasonably  have 
known  of  the  constitutional  defect; 

(3)  such  State  Is  bound,  however,  U  its 


subsequent  conduct  Indicates  acquiescence 
in  the  validity  of  the  agreement. 

(2)  Application  of  international  law  to 
agreements. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  Office  that  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  beyond  the  President's 
constitutional  authority,  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  would  constitute 
a  "fundamental"  violation  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  We  would  apply  this 
principle  to  each  Agreement  as  follows: 

(a)  Agreement  E.  If,  as  we  have  concluded. 
Agreement  E  is  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  make  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  such  Agreement  is 
nonetheless  binding  on  the  United  States 
under  international  law  unless  Israel  should 
reasonably  have  known  of  the  constitutional 
defect.  Whether  Israel  may  reasonably  be 
held  to  such  knowledge  may  be  determined 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  legal, 
political  and  diplomatic  ones. 

<1)  Legal.  Foreign  nations  entering  Into 
International  agreements  with  the  United 
States  may  fairly  be  regarded  to  be  on  no- 
tice with  respect  to  essential  provisions  of 
United  States  law  and  major  expressions  of 
relevant  congressional  opinion.  Such  pro- 
visions would  appear  to  be  embodied  in  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  and  In  the  National 
Commitment  Resolution. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution.  Section  8  (a) 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  prohibits  the 
inference  of  authority  to  Introduce  the 
armed  forces  Into  hostilities,  from  any 
treaty  unless  such  treaty  is  implemented  by 
legislation  specifically  authorizing  such  in- 
troduction. Although  the  provision  applies 
on  its  face  only  to  treaties,  it  woxild  seem 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Congress 
Intended  to  allow  the  inference  of  such  au- 
thority to  be  drawn  from  an  executive 
agreement. 

The  National  Commitments  Resolution 
provides  as  follows : 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  accurate  definition  of  the  term 
"national  commitment"  In  recent  years  has 
become  obscured:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  (1)  a  national  commit- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
means  the  tise  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  foreign  territory,  or  a 
promise  to  assist  a  foreign  country,  govern- 
ment, or  people  by  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  financial  resources  of  the  United 
States,  either  Immediately  or  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  certain  events,  and  (2)  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  national  commit- 
ment by  the  United  States  results  only  from 
affirmative  action  taken  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  United  States 
*tJovernment  by  means  of  a  treaty,  statute, 
or  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  specifically  providing  for  such  com- 
mitment. Senate  B*olutlon  85,  91st  Con- 
gress, Report  No.  91-129,  agreed  to  June  25. 
1909. 

A  leading  constitutional  scholar  has  ob- 
served ihat  the  National  Commitment  Res- 
olution "was  obviously  intended  ...  as  a 
reminder  to  foreign  governments  that  the 
Senate  for  its  part  reserves  the  right  not  to 
implement  Presidential  commitments,  and 
it  may  effectively  serve  that  end."  L.  Henkln, 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Constitution  (1973) 
at  183. 

(11)  Political.  Less  easy  to  Identify  but 
nonetheless  pertinent  are  political  indicia. 
These  appear  to  suggest  a  desire  by  the 
Congress  to  play  a  more  significant  role  In 
the  conduct  of  the  Nation's  foreign  relations 
and  to  reclaim  power  that  has  been  exer- 
cised by  the  executive.  In  this  climate  an 
international  agreement  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  receive  greater  congressional 
attention  than  it  might  have  several  years 
ago  (see,  e.g.,  the  "Case  Act",  l  U.S.C.  ll2a; 
86  Stat.  619.  requiring  the  transmittal  to 
Congress  of  all  executive  agreements) . 

(ill)  Diplomatic.  This  Offlc*  is,  of  course. 


not  privy  to  information  communicated  to 
Israel  through  diplomatic  channels,  and 
cannot  determine  whether  Israel  received 
actual  notice  of  the  advice  and  consent  re- 
quirement. Regardless  of  the  nature  of  such 
communication,  however,  basic  constitu- 
tional precepts  cannot  have  been  altered. 

Conclusions  regarding  Agreement  E.  it 
would  be  unfair  to  require  a  State  to  make 
fine  distinctions  with  respect  to  the  domestic 
law  of  another  State.  In  this  Instance,  how- 
ever, the  violation  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  is  fundamental  In  nature 
Moreover,  legal  and  political  warning  lights 
have  been  readily  visible. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  the  conclusion  of  this 
Office  that  Israel  should  reasonably  have 
known  of  the  constitutional  defectiveness  of 
Agreement  E,  and  that  the  United  States  is 
therefore  not  bound  under  international  law 

(b)  Agreement  "F".  If,  as  we  have  con- 
cluded. Agreement  F  is  a  valid  executive 
agreement,  it  is  of  full  force  and  effect  under 
international  law. 

(c)  Agreement  "G".  Because  we  are  un- 
certain as  to  the  validity  of  Agreement  O 
under  domestic  constitutional  law,  it  would 
probably  be  unfair  to  conclude  that  Israel  • 
should  reasonably  have  known  of  any  such 
potential  constitutional  defect.  We  there- 
fore conclude  that  Agreement  O  is  probably 
of  force  and  effect  under  international  law. 

(d)  Agreement  "H".  Because  we  are  un- 
certain as  to  the  validity  of  Agreement  H 
under  domestic  constitutional  law.  it  would 
probably  be  unfair  to  conclude  that  Egypt 
should  reasonably  have  known  of  any  such 
potential  constitutional  defect.  We  there- 
fore conclude  that  Agreement  H  is  probably 
of  force  and  effect  under  International  law. 

III.  Could  S.  Con.  Res.  64,  if  passed  by 
Congress  without  amendment,  be  Interpreted 
as  constituting  congressional  approval  of 
the  entire  package  of  Middle  East  agree- 
ments in  stating  that  "the  President  is  ac- 
cordingly encouraged  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  their  purposes"? 

S.  Con.  Res.  64  provides  that  "the  Presi- 
dent Is  accordingly  encouraged  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  their 
purposes,"  with  "their"  referring  to  "iden- 
tical proposals"  transmitted  by  the  President 
on  September  1,  1975,  to  the  Government  of 
the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel.  Under  the  broadest  rea- 
sonable construction,  the  "purposes"  of  such 
Identical  proposals  might  be  viewed  as  being 
the  establishment  of  "a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East"  and  the  reduction 
of  "the  threat  to  the  peace  and  to  the  secu- 
rity and  economy  of  the  United  States"  (2d 
"whereas  clause").  Agreements  E— H,  dis- 
cussed In  this  memorandum  above,  might 
also  reasonably  be  construed  as  directed  at 
those  same  purposes.  Accordingly.  It  Is  our 
conclusion  that  the  adoption  by  the  Con- 
gress of  S.  Con.  Res.  64.  In  the  form  in  which 
It  was  Introduced,  could  be  construed  as 
constituting  approval  of  Agreements  E— H. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  adoption  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  64  were  not  regarded  as  approval  under 
domestic  constitutional  law.  under  Interna- 
tional law  such  adoption  could  conceivably 
be  construed  as  subsequent  conduct  Indicat- 
ing acquiescence  in  the  validity  of  Agree- 
ment E,  which  we  have  concluded  is  other- 
wise Invalid. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Michael  J.  Olbnnon, 
Assistant  Counsel. 

September  24. 1975. 

MEMOHAKorM 

To:  Senator  Clark 

From:  Michael  J.  Olennon.  Assistant  Coun- 
sel. 
Date:  September  26, 1975. 
Subject:  Equivalence  of  treaties  and  execu- 
tive agreements  under  International  law. 
You  have  requested  clarification  with  re- 
spect to  several  points  made  In  the  memo- 
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randum  of  law  of  September  24,  1975  of  this 
Office  regarding  the  standing  of  treaties  and 
executive  agreements  under  international 
law. 

A.  Treaties  and  executive  agreements  are 
of  equal  force  and  effect  under  international 
law.' 

B.  Agreement  E,  an  executive  agreement,  is 
of  no  force  and  effect  under  internatloneJ 
law. 

Question  1.  Are  these  two  propositions  In- 
consistent? 

Answer.  No.  A  valid  treaty  and  a  valid  ex- 
ecutive agreement  are  of  equal  force  and  ef- 
fect under  international  law.  Each  Is  equally 
binding.  An  Invalid  treaty  or  an  Invalid  ex- 
ecutive agreement  is  of  no  force  or  effect 
under  international  law.  Neither  is  binding. 
Our  memorandum  of  September  24,  1975 
concluded  that,  because  entry  by  himself 
Into  Agreement  E  was  (or  will  be)  an  ultra 
vires  act  on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
should  reasonably  be  known  to  be  such  by 
Israel.  Agreement  E  represents  an  invalid 
executive  agreement.  It  can  become  binding 
under  international  law  only  if  accorded  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Question  2.  Then  what  difference  does  it 
make  whether  Agreement  E,  now  simply  ini- 
tiated, is  on  some  future  date  signed  and 
therefore  purportedly  entered  into? 

Answer.  Legally,  nonfe.  The  Agreement  Is 
and  will  be  an  invalid  executive  agreement. 
The  unwanted  Impact  is  entirely  diplomatic 
and  political.  Invalid  international  agree- 
ments can  lead  to  misunderstandings,  re- 
criminations, and  generally  undesirable  In- 
ternational and  domestic  repercussions. 

A  recent  example  is  Illustrative.  Former 
President  Nixon  reportedly  promised  Presi- 
dent Thieu  that  the  United  States  would 
"respond  with  full  force"  In  the  event  of  cer- 
tain violations  of  the  Paris  Agreement  by 
North  Vietnam.  Letter  of  January  5.  1973 
from  President  Nixon  to  President  Thieu. 
New  York  Times,  May  1.  1975,  p.  16.  President 
Nixon  had  earlier  written  that  "You  have 
my  absolute  assurance  that  if  Hanoi  falls 
to  abide  by  the  terms  of  [the  Paris  Agree- 
ment] it  is  my  intention  to  take  swift  and 
severe  retaliatory  action."  Letter  of  Novem- 
ber 14.  1972  from  President  Nixon  to  Presi- 
dent Thieu.  id. 

Was  the  United  States  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law  as  the  result  of  its  failure  to 
comply  with  this  executive  agreement?  The 
answer  fairly  clearly  is  no,  for  the  reasons 
that  ( 1 )  the  agreement  was  beyond  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  President,  act- 
ing alone,  to  make;  (2)  South  Vietnam 
should  reasonably  have  known  of  such  defect; 
and  (3)  the  Agreement  was,  as  an  invalid 
executive  agreement,'  without  force  and  ef- 
fect under  international  law. 

Summary  and  Conclusion.  It  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  that  Agree- 
ment E  is  a  valid  executive  agreement  (which 
has,  because  it  was  initiated  rather  than 
signed,  not  yet  entered  into  force).  Letter  of 
Monroe  Leigh,  Legal  Adviser.  Department  of 
State  to  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan.  Septem- 
ber 18.  1975.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  this 
Office  In  our  memorandum  of  law  of  Septem- 
ber 24  that  Agreement  E  is  an  invalid  execu- 
tive agreement  because  the  President  lacks 
the  constitutional  power  to  make  such  Agree- 
ment by  himself.  However,  if  Agreement  E  Is 


'  See  attached  memorandum  of  law. 

'"Because  these  letters  were  International 
agreements  they  were  required  under  the  law 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  They  were 
not  transmitted.  In  fact,  the  President  con- 
tinues to  withhold  the  letters  from  us.  They 
have  been  requested,  first  on  April  10,  1975 
and  again  on  May  1,  1975.  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee."  Hon. 
Clifford  Case,  testimony  before  Subcommit- 
tee on  Separation  of  Powers,  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee.  May  13.  1975. 
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accorded  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  Agreement  will,  as  a  valid  treaty, 
have  full  force  and  effect  under  international 
law — the  same  force  and  effect  it  would  have 
had  If  it  had  been  a  valid  executive  agree- 
ment. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  LAW 

Standing  of  treaties  and  executive  agree- 
ments under  international  law 

It  is  undisputed  that  under  international 
law  a  treaty  and  an  executive  agreement  are 
of  equal  force  and  effect. 

The  Department  of  State  has  itself  recog- 
nized that  each  is  equally  binding  and 
obligatory.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Johnson  on  January  17.  1950.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Webb  stated  as  follows: 

"In  International  law.  .  .  .  treaties  and 
executive  agreements  both  constitute  equally 
binding  obligations  on  the  Nation.  The  bind- 
ing effect  of  international  law  takes  place 
as  soon  as  the  State  has  properly  consented 
to  the  obligation  and  does  not  depend  upon 
the  form  of  the  particular  undertaking." 
MS.  Department  of  State,  file  811  F.06/1-1750, 
quoted  in  14  Whiteman,  Digest  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  §  22  at  212. 

All  available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  Department  of  State  is 
beyond  challenge. 

The  1969  Vienna  Convention  on  the  law 
of  treaties  ^  defines  the  term  "treaty"  to 
Include  executive  agreements  and  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  two : 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Con- 
vention : 

(a)  "Treaty"  means  an  international 
agreement  concluded  between  States  In  writ- 
ten form  and  governed  by  international  law, 
whether  embodied  in  a  single  instrument  or 
in  two  or  more  related  Instruments  and 
whatever  its  particular  designation; 
•  •  *  •  • 

2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  regard- 
ing the  use  of  terms  In  the  present  Conven- 
tion are  without  prejudice  to  the  vise  of 
those  terms  or  to  the  meanings  which  may 
be  given  to  them  in  the  internal  law  of  any 
State.  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties,  Doc.  A/CONF.  39/27,  May  23.  1969. 
Art.  2. 

The  International  Law  Conunisslon  com- 
mented on  this  definition  of  treaty  as 
follows : 

".  .  .  the  Juridical  differences,  In  so  far  as 
they  really  exist  at  all,  between  formal 
treaties  and  treaties  In  simplified  form  lie 
almost  exclusively  in  the  method  of  conclu- 
sion and  entry  Into  force.  The  law  relating 
to  such  matters  as  validity,  operation  and 
effect,  execution  and  enforcement,  interpre- 
tation, and  termination,  applies  to  all  classes 
of  International  agreements  .  .  .  the  use  oif 
the  term  "treaty"  as  a  generic  term  em- 
bracing all  kinds  of  International  agreements 
In  written  form  is  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  Jurists."  //  Yearbook  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  1966,  pp.  188,  190. 

The  Harvard  Research  in  International 
Law  concluded  as  follows:  "The  distinction 
between  so  called  'executive  agreements'  and 
'treaties'  is  purely  a  constitutional  one  and 
has  no  international  significance.  .  .  ."  Har- 
vard Research  In  International  Law,  Draft 
Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties.  Com- 
ment. 29  Am.  Intl  L.  Supp.  (1935)   653,  697. 


'The  Convention  Is  not  in  effect  with 
respect  to  the  United  States,  but  It  Is  strong 
evidence  of  the  current  state  of  Internation- 
al law  and  has  been  cited  by  the  Department 
of  State  as  such.  See,  e.g.,  "United  States  says 
it  is  now  free  to  breach  Viet  Nam  pact".  New 
York  Times,  January  15,  1975,  in  which  it  is 
reported  that  Department  spokesmen  cite 
the  Vienna  Convention  regarding  the  effect 
of  a  material  breach  of  an  international  agree- 
ment of  the  obligations  of  other  parties. 


ConcluMon.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Office  that  the  Department  of  State 
Is  undoubtedly  correct  In  its  view  that 
"treaties  and  executive  agreements  both 
constitute  equally  binding  obligations  on 
the  Nation." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Michael  J.  Olennon, 

Assistant  Counsel. 


SENTENCING  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
COURTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  defects  in  our  system  of  crim- 
inal justice  can  be  found  in  the  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory  Federal  sentencing 
process.  All  too  often  two  defendants 
with  similar  backgrounds,  convicted  of 
the  same  crime,  receive  widely  disparate 
sentences.  One  defendant  may  receive  a 
term  of  probation,  while  the  other  is 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprison- 
ment. The  result  is  unjust  both  to  the 
accused  and  to  a  society  which  rests  on 
the  principle  of  a  "government  of  laws, 
not  men." 

On  October  20  I  delivered  a  speech  to 
the  members  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission in  which  I  pointed  out  that  steps 
must  be  taken  to  deal  with  arbitrary 
Federal  sentencing.  I  said  that  I  would 
introduce  legislation  establishing  Fed- 
eral sentencing  guidelines,  requiring 
judges  to  provide  written  reasons  for 
their  sentences,  allowing  appellate  re- 
view of  sentences,  and  creating  a  per- 
manent Federal  conunission  to  study 
sentencing  procedures  and  make  sugges- 
tions for  improvement.  This  speech  was 
inserted  in  the  Record  by  Senator  Stev- 
enson on  October  30. 1  will  be  submitting 
the  legislation  next  week. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  to  the  article  of 
Franklin  D.  Kramer  which  appeared  in 
today's  Washington  Post,  entitled  "Dif- 
ferent Judges,  Dififerent  Justice."  The 
editorial  makes  a  cogent  argument  for 
the  desperate  need  for  legislation  simi- 
lar to  that  which  I  will  be  introducing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Different  Judges.  Different  Justice 
(By  Franklin  D.  Kramer) 

"No    society    Is    free    where    government    , 
makes  one  person's  liberty  depend  upon  the    ^ 
arbitrary  will  of  another." — Mr.  Justice  Black 
in  Shaughnessy  v.  United  States. 

Criminal  sentences  were  ImpKised  thirty- 
six  thousand  times  by  the  federal  Judiciary 
in  1974.  As  always,  these  sentencing  deci- 
sions were  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  trial 
Judge.  As  always,  the  Judge  acted  without 
standards  and  without  review.  As  always,  the 
sentences    rendered    were    widely   disparate. 

It  Is  a  historical  anomaly  that  this  critical 
decision  of  the  federal  criminal  process — of 
the  thlrty-slx  thousand  persons  convicted, 
thirty  thousand  pled  guilty  and  for  them  It 
was  the  only  decision  made  by  the  process- 
depends  solely  on  the  whim  and  fancy  of  the 
federal  trial  Judge.  It  is  not  the  Judge's  fault: 
Congress,  which  gave  them  the  sentencing 
Job,  provided  that  permissible  sentences 
could  fall  within  the  widest  possible  bounds, 
then  gave  no  guidance  on  how  to  choose  be- 
tween the  bounds. 

Different  Judges  choose  differently.  WhUe 
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tbe  average  federal  sentence  was  422  months. 
It  was  18.4  months  in  the  Southern  District 
of  OeorgU,  yet  94.9  months  In  the  Western 
District  of  Michigan.  Average  bank  robbers 
received  134.5  months  nationwide,  but  In 
Northern  District  of  Georgia  they  received 
204  months,  while  In  Northern  District  of 
UllnoU  only  67.1. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  these  vari- 
ances are  explicable  because  Mlchlganders 
are  worse  than  Southern  Georgians  or  be- 
cause North  Georgia's  bank  robbers  are  more 
evil  than  those  from  Illinois.  The  difference 
lies  with  the  Judges  and  the  best  admit  It. 
In  his  recent  Criminal  Sentences :  Law  With- 
out Order,  Judge  Marvin  Frankel  of  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  wrote: 
"(S)  weeping  penalty  statutes  allow  sen- 
tences to  be  "Individualized"  not  so  much  In 
terms  of  defendants  but  mainly  in  terms  of 
the  wide  spectrums  of  character,  bias,  neu- 
rosis, and  dally  vagary  encountered  among 
occupants  of  the  trial  bench.  .  .  .  Left  at 
large,  wandering  In  deserts  of  unchartered 
discretion,  the  Judges  suit  their  own  value 
systems  insofar  as  they  think  about  the 
(sentencing)  problem  at  all." 

The  need  for  reform  has  been  recognized 
In  Congress.  None  other  than  Senator  Roman 
Hruska  of  Nebraska  has  stated  that  it  "seems 
somehow  unfair"  that  sentencing  dispari- 
ties should  be  so  great.  Stepping  from  recog- 
nition to  reform,  however.  app>ears  beyond 
congressional  capacity.  Rather  than  revising 
the  sentencing  statutes  to  guide  the  discre- 
tion of  the  trial  Judge.  Congress  has.  In  its 
proposed  revision  of  the  federal  criminal 
code,  chosen  to  pass  the  buck  of  creating 
standards  to  the  appellate  Judges  of  the  fed- 
eral courts.  "Reform"  will  come  in  the  guise 
of  appellate  review  of  sentencing. 

Appellate  review  marks  a  substantial  break 
with  tradition,  but  the  congressional  propos- 
al offers  little  assurance  that  sentencing  in- 
eqtiltles  will  be  eliminated.  No  standards  are 
provided  to  guide  the  appellate  Judges  and 
the  sentences  reviewed  can  be  reversed  only 
If  the  trial  Judge's  decision  Is  "clearly  un- 
reasonable." Ungulded  and  significantly  con- 
strained, appellate  Judges  are  unlikely  to 
produce  the  sentencing  standards  trial  Judges 
have  not. 

Let  though  inclination  has  disabled  Con- 
gress, and  tradition  and  now  the  proposed 
statute  bar  the  Judiciary,  establishing  equit- 
able-sentencing standards  is  hardly  Impos- 
sible. The  procedural  and  evidentiary  rules 
of  the  federal  courts  have  not,  in  recent 
years,  been  formulated  by  congressional  en- 
actment nor  Judicial  decision,  but  rather  by 
advisory  committees  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Drawn  from  the  bar,  bench  and  academies, 
the  advisory  committee  formulates  a  rule, 
then  presents  It  to  tbe  Supreme  Court  and 
Congress,  each  of  which  can  veto  the  pro- 
posal. Absent  a  veto,  the  rule  becomes  law, 
binding  on  the  Judiciary. 

An  advisory  committee  on  sentencing  could 
perform  the  Initial  critical  tasks  toward  the 
development  of  equitable  sentencing  stand- 
ards. 

First,  the  trial  Judges  should  begin  their 
sentencing  decisions  from  the  same  place, 
no  small  place  task  when,  for  example,  the 
proposed  federal  burglary  statute  provides 
for  permissible  sentences  from  zero  to  fifteen 
years.  The  committee,  however,  could  desig- 
nate a  "benchmark"  sentence  within  the  per- 
missible range  from  which  all  Judges  would 
begin  their  calculations. 

Second,  the  trial  Judge  should  rationally 
justify  his  deviation  from  the  benchmark. 
Now  the  Judges  are  neither  required,  nor  do 
they  attempt,  to  Justify  the  sentences  Im- 
posed. The  committee  could  require  the 
writing  of  an  opinion  supporting  the  particu- 
lar sentence. 

Third,  different  Judges  should  give  the 
same  weight  to  the  various  factors  relevant 
to  sentencing.  The  committee  could  Identify 
many  of  the  factors. 


Enforcing  this  requirement,  however, 
would  be  beyond  the  committee's  power, 
and  here  the  appellate  review  process  would 
have  a  role  to  play.  Appellate  courts  could 
review  the  trial  Judge's  explanation  for 
deviations  from  the  benchmark  to  determine 
whether  Improper,  or  overly  great,  reliance 
was  placed  on  inappropriate  sentencing  pro- 
cedures. Rather  than  having  to  create  the 
standards,  the  appellate  courts  could  ensiire 
that  those  designated  by  the  committee  had 
been  properly  applied  to  the  factual  circum- 
stances each  case  presented. 

In  sum,  committee  and  appellate  court 
could  Jointly  create  what  Congress  and  the 
trial  courts  have  not:  conditions  under 
which  the  sentencing  questions  in  the  fed- 
eral courts  could  finally  be  answered  by  ref- 
erence to  equitable  sentencing  standards. 


CONDITIONS  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  since  the  end 
of  the  ceasefire  in  Cambodia  last  April 
17,  we  in  America  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world  have  received  very  sketchy  ac- 
counts of  what  is  happening  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Cambodia.  The  sketchy  news 
stories  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  atrocities, 
killings,  deprivations,  and  untold  suf- 
ferings that  have  been  heaped  on  the 
Cambodian  people  by  the  forces  now  in 
power. 

Marshal  Lon  Nol,  President  of  Khmer 
Republic  before  it  fell  to  the  Commu- 
nists and  who  is  currently  residing 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  receiving  calls 
for  help  from  those  who  report  unspeak- 
able calamities  inflicted  on  them.  He  is 
continuing  his  valiant  fight  for  the  free- 
dom of  his  people  and  has  appealed  to 
the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in  be- 
half of  them  so  that  their  distress  may 
be  alleviated. 

Marshal  Lon  Nol  has  written  to  me  and 
has  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations. 

I  have  here  the  translation  in  English 
of  his  letter  to  me  plus  the  text  of  the 
appeal  he  has  made  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Both  the  letter  and  the  appeal  were 
written  in  French,  thus  delaying  for  sev- 
eral days — while  the  translation  was 
made — my  bringing  the  matter  to  your 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  translations  of  the  letter 
I  received  from  Marshal  Lon  Nol  and  his 
appeal  to  the  United  Nations  with  its 
accompanying  chronology  be  printed  in 
the  Record  so  that  all  may  glean  the 
worthwhile  information  contained.  The 
translations  were  made  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  Congressional  Research 
Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Lettek  to  Senator  Fong 

Excellency:  Confronted  with  the  un- 
speakable calamities  Inflicted  upon  millions 
of  my  people,  who  are  killed  like  animals, 
deported  from  towns  to  forced  labor  with- 
out [medical)  care,  without  food,  and  com- 
pletely deprived  of  their  property  .  .  . 

Confronted  with  all  those  calls  for  help 
which  reach  me  from  everywhere  against 
this  thirst  for  blood  and  power  leading  to 
violence.  kUllng  and  destruction  even  at  the 
end  of  this  twentieth  century. 

I  Intervene  In  favor  of  all  those  In  distress, 
because  I  am  President  of  the  Republic  and 
their  representative. 
^'-Herewith  I  appeal  to  the  United  Nations. 


Dear  Senator,  I  am  pleased  to  convey  you 
a  copy  of  my  appeal  because  of  your  kind- 
ness to  tne  and  to  my  Khmer  people. 

With    my   highest  esteem,   and   with   my 
kindest  greetings  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Marshal  Lon  Nol, 
President  of  the  Khmer  Republic. 

Letter  to  the  Untfed  Nations 

Excellenct:  In  the  past  there  was  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Then  the  Axis  took  over  three  quarters  of 
Europe  by  force  of  arms. 

However,  the  Allies,  In  collaboration  with 
England  solved  this  problem.  The  Leaden 
of  the  Axis,  namely  Hitler  and  Mussolini, 
who  committed  atrocities  against  their  peo- 
ple, were  killed.  War  criminals  continue  still 
to  be  convicted  even  at  the  present  time. 
They  deserve  to  be  punished  because  they 
acted  in  contempt  of  International  treaties, 
disregarding  International  law.  and  killing 
those  whom  they  could  not  tolerate. 

In  the  case  of  Cambodia,  there  were  mas- 
sacres of  the. rural  population  from  the  very 
beginning  of  hostilities,  in  order  to  recruit 
them  by  terror  for  the  Viet  Cong  forces  In 
the  mountains. 

During  the  second  phase  of  events,  we  did 
all  that  was  possible  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

Unilateral  cease  fire  was  ordered  on  Jan- 
uary 29.  1973;  in  order  to  initiate  peace 
negotiations: 

The  departure  of  President  Lon  Nol  was 
arranged  in  April  of  1974  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  so-called  "national  recon- 
cilation"  within  a  democratic  framework 
with  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Congress  as 
well  as  with  the  political  and  diplomatic 
support  of  friendly  countries.  President  Lon 
Nol  was  consistent  in  his  endeavors  for 
achieving  peace. 

After  President  Lon  Nol  left  his  country  by 
helicopter  on  April  1.  1975  the  ad  interim 
President  abandoned  all  command,  tbe  coun- 
try fell  into  confusion,  and  the  negotiation 
efforts  were  compromised. 

At  that  time  the  Khmer  Reds  were  speak- 
ing about  the  possibility  of  national  recon- 
ciliation and  peace  only  to  deceive  the  peo- 
ple and  the  army. 

Seventeen  days  after  the  departure  of 
President  Lon  Nol  the  white  fiag  was  raised 
and  cease-fire  ordered  on  April  17,  1975  In 
order   to   facilitate    national   reconciliation. 

Unfortunately,  the  cease-fire  to  whole- 
sale massacres,  rightly  called  "blood  bath" 
by  the  press,  and  by  a  total  deportation  of 
the  city  dweller  to  the  country  side.  Millions 
perished  since  then.  The  extent  of  tragedy 
is  difficult  to  imagine. 

The  killings  still  continue,  as  confirmed 
by  the  refugees  [from  Cambodia]  who  con- 
tinue to  cross  into  Thailand. 

In  this  letter  we  inform  the  United  Nations 
officially  hoping  that  the  UJJ.  will  have  the 
right  idea  of  the  new  regime  in  Cambodia 
who  came  to  power  through  massacres. 

We  ask  all  the  members  of  the  U.N.  to 
condemn  these  killings  and  to  prevent  the 
atrocities  which  should  have  no  place  in  the 
world  at  the  end  of  this  twentieth  century. 

We  ask  humanitarian  international  agen- 
cies to  help  the  Khmers  against  disease, 
famine  and  forced  labor. 

We  ask  also  that  Khmers  In  exile  should 
be  allowed  to  have  news  about  their  families 
in  Cambodia. 

We  request  the  United  Nations,  as  the 
world  organization  for  peace  and  security, 
to  help  the  Khmers  In  this  matter. 

Mabsbal  Lon  Nol, 
President  of  the  Khmer  Republic. 

HAWAn,  October  11, 1975. 

Chbonoloct  op  Events 
The  white  flag  was  raised  and  cease  fire 
ordered  around  11  o'clock  [in  the  morning] 
on  AprU  17.  1975. 
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In  the  afternoon  hours  of  April  17,  1976. 
Khmer  Radio  in  Phnom  Penh  announced 
that  Lon  Non,  General  Chhlm  Chhuon  and 
the  Head  of  Buddhist  Bonzes  met  with  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  Liberation  on 
the  National  Route  No.  5. 

Later  the  same  day,  Lon  Non,  and  Long 
Boret  were  seen  in  front  of  the  Ministry  of 
Information,  still  on  good  terms  with  the 
Red  Khmers. 

At  ttie  same  time,  Sirik  Matak,  and  the 
President  of  the  National  Assembly  Ung  Bun 
Huor  were  at  the  Le  Phnom  Hotel,  in  the  neu- 
tral one,  then  at  the  French  Embassy.  At 
this  time  the  evfacuation  of  Phnom  Penh 
was  ordered  by  the  Red  Khmers. 
On  April  20.  1975,  all  the  Khmer  refugees 
announced  the  execution  of  government  em- 
ployees, politicians  and  high  ranking  officers. 

On  April  20.  1975,  all  the  Khmer  refugees 
at  the  French  Embassy  were  forcibly  arrested, 
among  them  Sirik  Matak  and  Ung  Bun 
Huor,  contrary  to  the  nornis  of  international 
law. 

Signs  of  execution  were  noticed  on  April 
20.  1975:  200  heads  at  the  municipal  market 
and  about  60,000  to  80,000  corpses  on  the 
National  Route  No.  5,  between  Phnom 
Phenh  and  Prek  Phenou  alone. 

Considered  retrospectively.  It  is  evident 
that  this  was  not  a  popular  revolution,  since 
S  million  city  dwellers  were  deported.  The 
Khmer  nation  is  sentenced  to  die  by  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  who  takes  vengeance  for 
havlns  been  overturned  in  1970. 

Peking  speaks  about  Lon  Non  being 
lynched.  But  who  was  able  to  lynch  him 
[besides  the  Khmer  Reds)  because  Phnom 
Penh  was  already  evacuated,  and  those  non- 
evacuated  were  executed.  Besides.  Lon  Non 
negotiated  with  tho  Khmer  Reds. 

At  least,  they  admitted  the  assassination  of 
Sirik  Matak.  even  though  he  was  covered 
by  the  immunity  of  the  French  Embassy,  and 
of  Long  Boret  who  tried  to  enter  Into  peace 
negotiations  after  armistice  and  cease  fire 
had  been  ordered. 

On  April  15.  1975  Prince  Sihanouk  refused 
to  form  a  government  or  enter  into  peace 
negotiations. 

He  cannot  be  excused  of  the  massacres  of 
this  own  people  after  the  armistice  and  cease- 
fire went  into  effect. 

Hitler  did  not  execute  with  his  own  hands, 
nevertheless  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal  was  set 
up  to  Judge  his  crimes. 

How  is  it  possible  that  the  United  Nations, 
the  supreme  world  organization  for  peace, 
security  and  individual  freedom,  continues 
to  ignore  the  Khmer  tragedy  and  the  people 
of  South  East  Asia,  condoning  such  a  totali- 
tarian henchman  of  his  own  people? 

It  is  evident  that  the  Khmer  population 
is  more  numerous  than  the  Khmer  Reds  and 
even  among  the  latter  there  are  many  who 
have  been  recruited  by  force.  These  tragic 
events  are  known  to  everyone  In  Cambodia. 

In  addition,  the  leader  of  Phnom  Penh 
Isolated  their  country  from  the  outside  world 
in  order  to  oppress  the  population,  pretend- 
ing to  be  neutral,  and  covered  the  presence  of 
Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese  who  are  In 
the  region  of  the  Big  Lakes  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country. 

If  the  United  Nations  are  ready  to  fulfill 
their  duties  they  should  not  condone  such 
acts  but  send  international  humanitarian 
agencies  into  the  country  In  order  to  save 
the  Khmers  from  terror,  famine,  lack  of 
medical  care  and  forced  labor. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  execu- 
tions of  five  terrorists  caused  Indignation  all 
around  the  world:  riots,  recalling  of  ambas- 
sadors, even  the  Vatican  circles  were  upset. 

If  the  terrorists  receive  such  attention  why 
shouldn't  the  Klimer  nation  get  the  same. 
Or  should  the  terrorists  be  permitted  to  act 
according  to  their  will  find  their  chief  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  be  allowed  to  oppress 
his  Innocent  people? 


We  are  thankful  to  the  International  press 
which  had  done  much  to  help  the  Khmer 
people. 

I  have  confidence  In  our  friends  who  will 
not  close  their  eyes  before  the  Khmer  tragedy 
at  the  end  of  this  twentieth  century. 


MR.  JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O. 
DOUGLAS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  watched  Justice 
Douglas  forge  ahead  and  take  the  lead  on 
the  C.  &  O.  Canal  towpath  during  the  an- 
nual hikes  that  he  inaugurated.  The  edi- 
tors of  the  Washington  Post  note  today 
that  he  has  been  taking  the  lead  for  a 
long  time  in  many  aspects  of  a  varied  and 
distinguished  career. 

His  resignation  is  a  matter  of  regret. 
The  reason  for  it  is  a  matter  of  sorrow 
to  his  friends.  But  I  cannot  help  but  ob- 
serve that  once  again  Justice  Douglas  has 
taken  the  lead,  making  his  own  decision 
in  accordance  with  his  conscience  and 
his  sense  of  duty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  entitled  "The 
Record  of  Justice  Douglas"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

The  Record  or  Jtjstice  Douglas 

As  a  long-time  admirer — and  occasional 
critic — of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  we 
profoundly  regret  his  departure  from  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  we  deeply  respect  the 
courage  and  good  Judgment  which  impelled 
him  to  make  this  hard  decision  when  his 
health  no  longer  permitted  him  to  con- 
tinue. And  we  welcome  the  opportunity  his 
retirement  gives  us  to  say  some  of  the  things 
about  his  long  and  illustrious  career  that 
newspapers  normally  don't  get  around  to  say- 
ing about  great  figures  and  old  friends  until 
after  they  are  gone. 

Justice  Douglas  is  always  so  Insistently 
himself — so  intensely  Individualistic — that 
he  has  attracted  violent  detractors  as  well  as 
ardent  admirers  in  his  long  career,  most  of 
It  sp>ent  In  service  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Physically  rugged,  an  out- 
doorsman  by  Inclination,  gifted  intellect- 
ually, temperamentally  lonely  and  independ- 
ent, he  is  as  indigenously  American  as  Uncle 
Sam.  He  loves  his  country  passionately — its 
mountains  and  rivers  and  wild  places  if  not 
Its  crowded  cities — as  he  loves  Its  great  tra- 
ditions and  its  Ideals  of  personal  freedom 
and  opportunity. 

Justice  Douglas  has  his  own  Ideas  of  de- 
corum and  propriety  as  he  has  his  own  strong 
convictions  about  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  these 
ideas  and  convictions,  unmoderated  by  popu- 
lar standards  or  conventions,  that  he  pat- 
terned his  private  conduct  and  his  public 
judgments.  He  believes  that  Judges  should  be 
in  the  main  streams  of  life,  not  Isolated  or 
insulated  from  popular  feelings;  and  so  he 
has  expressed  his  personal  views  freely  about 
matters  of  foreign  policy  such  as  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  about  domestic  affairs  as  well. 
He  has  lectured  and  written  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  nonjudicial 
subjects — a  practice  which  his  critics  con- 
demned as  unbecoming  to  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  For  a  time,  while  on  the  Court,  he 
served  as  the  salaried  president  of  a  not  al- 
together savory  private  philanthropic  foun- 
dation— which  led  to  an  abortive  attempt  to 
impeach  him  In  1970.  Perhaps,  as  some  critics 
have  contended,  these  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities by  the  Justice  resulted  in  some  Im- 


pairment of  his  prestige  and  Influence.  At 
worse,  however,  they  were  indiscretions  grow- 
ing out  of  his  aloof  indifference  to  the  opin- 
ions of  others.  He  has  marched  only  to  the 
fanfare  of  his  own  trumpet  and  followed  only 
his  own  star. 

In  his  service  on  the  Court,  Justice  Doug- 
las was  commonly  called  an  "actl\lst."  This 
is  to  say  that  he  allowed  his  interpretations 
of  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  to  be  in- 
fused in  some  measure  with  his  system  of 
ethical  values.  He  cared  about  Justice  no  less 
than  about  the  law;  and  he  believed  that 
judicial  restraint  In  Its  true  sense  entailed  a 
deference  to  the  great  constitutional  assur- 
ances of  individual  rights  and  liberties  rather 
than  a  deference  to  the  Judgments  of  legisla- 
tures. In  this  attitude,  he  was  allied  closely 
in  innumerable  cases  with  Hugo  Black:  to- 
gether and  Individually,  often  in  dissent, 
sometimes  In  opinions  for  the  Court,  they 
produced  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  mov- 
ing expressions  of  faith  in  the  irrepressible 
freedom  of  the  human  spirit. 

Like  Justice  Black,  Justice  Douglas  believes 
in  a  preferred  position  for  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  the  guarantor  of  a  freedom  indispen- 
sable to  the  functioning  of  any  self-govern- 
ing society.  He  moved  from  an  early  accept- 
ance of  Justice  Holmes'  clear  and  present 
danger  doctrine  to  a  later  attitude  of  absolut- 
ism respecting  the  protection  of  speech  and 
of  the  press.  "The  First  Amendment. "  he 
wrote  in  one  of  his  books,  "The  Right  of  the 
People."  "was  a  new  and  bold  experiment.  It 
staked  everything  on  unlimited  public  dis- 
cussion. It  chose  among  conflicting  values, 
selecting  the  freedom  to  talk,  to  argue,  and 
to  advocate  as  a  preferred  right.  It  placed  us 
on  the  side  of  free  advocacy,  come  what  may." 
This  view  has  made  him  an  uncompromising 
foe  of  every  sort  of  sedition  statute,  of  every 
limitation  on  efforts  to  gather  and  dissemi- 
nate news  or  opinion  and  of  censorship  in  any 
form,  whether  in  relation  to  politics  or  to 
esthetics. 

Behind  Justice  Douglas'  philosophy  regard- 
ing the  First  Amendment  lies  a  conviction 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  intended,  above 
'  all  else,  to  impose  a  check  upon  the  head- 
strong passions  and  prejudices  of  majorities. 
"A  great  risk  in  any  age,"  he  once  wrote,  "Is 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority.  Freedom  of  ex- 
pression is  the  weapon  of  the  minority  to  win 
over  the.  majority  or  to  temper  the  policies 
of  those  in  power."  It  may  well  be  that  Jus- 
tice Douglas'  most  significant  service  to  his 
country  lies  in  his  role  as  a  nay-sayer  to  pop- 
ular enthusiasms.  He  resolutely  resisted  the 
tyranny  of-  majorities  at  a  time  In  the  na- 
tion's history  when  demagogues  were  reck- 
lessly exploiting  popular  fears  and  anxieties 
regarding  "subversive  activities"  and  a  sup- 
posedly overwhelming  "Communist  con- 
spiracy." He  kept  his  head — and  his  faith  In 
freedom. 

But  the  country  has  a  manifold  Indebted- 
ness to  this  exuberantly  prolific  and  energetic 
man.  His  ability  to  master  Complex  problems 
and  to  write  about  them  swiftly  «nd  inci- 
sively enabled  him  to  carry  a  heavy  share  of 
the  Court's  load  in  the  handling  of  difficult 
economic  and  fiscal  cases  as  well  as  In  the 
defense  of  civil  liberty.  From  his  early  years 
on  the  Security  and  Exchange  Commission, 
he  was  an  inveterate  challenger  of  business 
and  banking  threats  to  a  free  economy.  Over 
and  over  again,  by  admonition  and  by  ex- 
ample, he  remlndcKl  the  country  of  the  im- 
portance of  its  physical  environment  and  Its 
dwindling  natural  resources.  He  has  produced 
no  fewer  than  17  books. 

William  O.  Douglas  has  a  stature  not  often 
equalled  in  public  life.  His  retirement  takes 
from  the  Supreme  Court  one  of  its  most  p>ow- 
erful  and  dramatic  figures — one  of  those  who 
help  to  make  the  Court,  as  it  should  be.  a  co- 
equal and  effective  partner  in  the  operation 
of  a  political  system  of  divided  powers — and  a 
bulwark  of  human  liberty. 
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JOHN  H.  MARTIN,  SR. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
life  there  are  so  many  avenues  for  true 
service  that  few  people  can  take  the 
fullest  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 
However,  one  of  the  notable  exceptions 
to  this  typical  limitation  was  John  H. 
Martin,  Sr.,  of  Hartsville,  S.C,  who  died 
November  3,  1975,  at  the  age  of  77.  His 
years  were  filled  with  service  which  he 
rendered  generously  to  his  God,  to  his 
coimtry.  and  to  his  fellow  man. 

Throughout  his  life,  Mr.  Martin  was  a 
man  who  reached  out;  he  was  one  who 
grasped  the  chance  to  contribute  his 
skills  and  his  efforts  in  the  public  good. 
He  was  an  industrialist  of  international 
renown,  having  served  as  vice  president 
of  Sonoco  Products  Co.,  and  as  a  director 
of  several  affiliated  companies  in  foreign 
countries.  In  his  distinguished  business 
career  he  also  had  been  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  First  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  in  Hartsville. 

Despite  the  demands  of  these  pressing 
positions,  Mr.  Martin  did  so  much  more. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  youth  work  and 
applied  his  interest  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Boy  Scouting,  for  example,  was  one  of 
his  chosen  projects.  Boys,  many  now 
since  men,  have  benefited  by  his  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Hartsville  District, 
president  of  the  Pee  Dee  Area  Council, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Regional  Council, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  That  fine 
organization  long  ago  honored  him  wit'^ 
two  of  its  highest  awards,  the  Silver 
Beaver  and  Silver  Antelope,  for  his  valu- 
able contributions  of  time  and  service. 

These  interests  made  him  a  natural  for 
the  strong  support  of  education — both 
in  matters  affecting  public  schools  and 
those  devoted  to  higher  learning.  The 
outstanding  foresight  and  energy  which 
he  applied  in  furthering  his  penchant 
for  educational  progress  will  continue 
to  redound  to  his  credit  in  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  It  seemed  that  his  love  of 
learning  opportunities  "kept  him  in  de- 
mand for  service.  He  was,  for  example,  a 
trustee  of  the  schools  in  Hartsville.  He 
was  also  a  trustee  of  the  schools 
throughout  Darlington  County  and 
chairman  of  the  Darlington  County 
Educational  Committee,  as  well  as  serv- 
ing a&  a  trustee  of  Winthrop  College.  For 
6  years  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
South  Carolina  Industrial  School  for 
Boys. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina I  tapped  the  wisdom  and  expertise 
of  .this  eminent  man  for  the  benefit  of 
our  State.  Recognizing  the  depth  of  his 
drive  and  talents  in  developing  first-rate 
educational  policy,  I  appointed  him 
chairman  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Educational  Survey  Committee.  It  was 
this  group  which  he  headed  that  recom- 
mended the  consolidation  of  many  school 
districts  around  the  State  and  which 
soon  afterward  was  implemented  so 
successfully,  The  reputation  of  Mr. 
Martin  in  matters  of  education  was  so 
wldj  and  so  thorough  that,  in  1955,  he 
waa  appointed  chairman  of  the  South 
Carolina  Committee  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education. 

The  work  he  performed  and  the  good 
he  produced  could  not  have  been  accom- 


plished without  a  deep  faith  in  God. 
Mr.  Martin  practiced  his  faith  and  served 
his  church  loyally.  As  a  longstanding 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Hartsville,  he  was  a  deacon,  elder,  and 
chairman  of  the  building  committee.  The 
residue  of  this  dedicated  service  will  con- 
tinue to  enhance  the  spiritual  life  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

In  all  of  these  activities  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Martin  could  not  have  done 
more.  Yet  he  made  many  other  contribu- 
tions. For  example,  he  was  a  Rotarian 
for  years  and  served  as  a  president  of  his 
club  with  all  of  the  duties  such  a  position 
requires.  As  an  indication  of  the  caliber 
of  vision  and  drive  he  applied  to  his  civic 
projects,  he  was  awarded  the  Rotary 
Club's  Outstanding  Citizen  of  the  Year 
Award  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  Martin  was  also  a  former  director 
of  the  National  Right  to  Work  Commit- 
tee. He  also  labored  long  and  hard  in 
behalf  of  the  Tuberculosis  Association, 
having  been  chairman  of  the  State  Seal 
drive,  chairman  of  the  county  and  State 
associations,  as  well  as  director  and  vice 
president  of  the  national  association. 

Mr.  Martin  was  born  in  Dillon  County 
and  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  The  distinction  of  his 
years  later  led  his  alma  mater  to  award 
him  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree. 
This  distinguished  man  who  had  an 
effective  manner  for  getting  things  done, 
rendered  his  services  in  many  fields  and 
he  will  be  missed. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Pressley  Martin;  a  son,  J.  Harrison 
Martin,  Jr..  of  Hartsville;  a  daughter. 
Miss  Betty  Pressley  Martin  of  Hartsville; 
a  brother,  W.  A.  Martin  of  Foxintain  Inn; 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Janie  Martin  Taylor  of 
Hamlet,  N.C.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Lynch 
of  Easley  and  four  grandchildren. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  at  this 
time  of  sadness. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Martin's  death  a  number  of  newspaper 
articles  about  him  were  published 
around  South  Carolina.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  two  representative  accounts 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  The  State,  Nov.  4,  1975) 

John  H.  Martin,  SR.,  Civic  Lkaoer,  Dies 

Hartsville. — John    H.    Martin    Sr.,    77,    a 

Hartsville    businessman,    civic    and    church 

leader  and  educator,  died  Monday    at  a  local 

hospital. 

Bom  in  Dillon  County,  he  was  a  son  of 
the  late  Angus  McQueen  and  Mary  Harrison 
Martin.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  and  received  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  USC's  Law 
School. 

Mr.  Martin  served  for  six  years  as  super- 
intendent of  the  South  Carolina  School  for 
Boys. 

He  came  to  Hartsville  in  1927  where  he 
was  employed  as  production  manager  with 
the  Sonoco  Products  Co.  He  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Sonoco- In  1945  and 
became  vice-president  in  1953.  He  was  also 
director  of  Sonoco  affiliate  companies  in  Mex- 
ico. Canada  and  in  Europe. 

He  was  past  president  of  the  Hartsville 
Rotary  Club,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
vice  president  of  the  First  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  In  Hartsville. 


Mr.  Martin  received  Hartsvllle's  Outsta^. 
Ing  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  In  1946  Irom 
the  Hartsville  Rotary  Club.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Hartsville  District  and  Pee  Dee  Dis- 
trict of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Beaver  and  the  Silver 
Antelope  Awards. 

Mr.  Martin  served  as  trustee  of  the  Harts- 
ville School  District  and  the  Darlington 
County  School  District  and  chairman  of  the 
S.C.  Education  Survey  Committee.  He  wu 
also  chairman  of  the  S.  C.  Committee  for  the 
White  House  Conference  in  1955  and  a  trus- 
tee of  Winthrop  College. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Tuberculosis  Association  and  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association.  Mr.  Martin  was  also  a  Ufa 
member  of  the  national  association. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  having  served  as  a  Deacon,  Elder  and 
chairman  of  the  building  committee. 

Surviving  are  his  widow.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Pressley  Martin;  a  son,  J.  Harrison  Martin 
Jr.,  of  Hartsville;  a  daughter,  Miss  Betty 
Pressley  Martin  of  Hartsville;  a  brother,  W. 
A.  Martin  of  Fountain  Inri;  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Janie  Martin  Taylor  of  Hamlet,  N.C.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Lynch  of  Easley  and  four 
grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  11  a.m.  'Wednesday  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  with  burial  in 
the  Magnolia  Cemetery. 

The  famila'^suggests  that  those  who  wish 
may  make  memorials  to  the  South  Carolina 
Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Boy  Scouts  ot 
America  or  a  charity  of  one's  choice. 

Brown-Pennlngton-Atklns  Funeral  Home 
is  In  charge. 


[P^m  the  Hartsville   (S.C.)   Messenger, 

Nov.  3,  1975] 

Mr.  Martin  Dies  At  77 

John  H.  Martin  died  early  Monday  morn- 
ing after  an  extended  Illness.  Plans  for  the 
funeral  are  Incomplete. 

A  prominent  Industrial  executive  and  edu- 
cator, Mr.  Martin  was  widely  known  for 
his  leadership  In  civic  work  and  In  youth 
and  health  organizations. 

Born  Nov.  10,  1897  in  Marlon  County, 
N.C,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  later  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  DoctcM'  of  Laws.  He  taught 
school  In  Union  and  in  Columbia  and  served 
for  six  years  as  superintendent  of  the  S.C. 
Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

He  came  to  Hartsville  In  1927  and  Joined 
Sonoco  Products  Co.  as  production  man- 
ager. He  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
in  1946,  became  vice  president  In  1953.  and 
was  a  director  of  Sonoco  affiliated  companies 
In  Mexico,  Canada  and  overseas. 

Mr.  Martin  was  a  past  president  of  Httfts- 
vlUe  Rotary  Club  and  an  active  member 
until  he  became  too  111  to  attend.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  board  and  vice  president  of 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

He  was  a  former  director  of  the  National 
Right  to  Work  Committee,  past  president 
of  Prestwood  Country  Clnb,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  Hartsvllle's  'T^it^tandlng  Citizen 
of  the  Year  in  1946. 

A  strong  leader  In  Boy  Scout  work,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Hartsville  Dis- 
trict, president  of  the  Pee'  Dee  Area  Coun- 
cil, a  member  and  vice  chairman  of  Region 
Six,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Council. 
He  was  honored  with  the  Sliver  Beaver  and 
Sliver  Antelope  awards. 

Mr.  Martin  was  a  leader  In  public  school 
and  higher  education.  He  served  as  a  trustee 
of  the  Hartsville  School  District,  trustee  of 
the  Darlington  County  School  District,  chair- 
man of  the  S.C.  State  Educational  Survey 
Committee,  chairman  of  the  Darlington 
County  Educational  Committee,  chairman 
of  the  S.C.  Committee  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  in  1955,  and  as  * 
trustee  of  Winthrop  College. 
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He  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  serving  as  state  seal  sale 
chairman,  chairman  of  the  county  and  state 
associations,  director  and  vice  president  of 
the  national  association,  and  a  life  mem- 
ber. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  served  as  a  deacon,  elder,  chair- 
man of  the  Organization  of  Men  and  chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee. 

He  Is  siu-vlved  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Pressly  Martin;  a  son,  J.  Harrison  Mar- 
tin Jr.;  a  daughter,  Miss  Betty ..Bressly  Mar- 
tin; a  brother,  W.  A.  Martin  of  Poimtaln 
Inn:  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Janie  Martin  Taylor 
of  Hamlet  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Lynch  of 
Easley:    and  four  grandchildren. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
deputy  chairman  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  A.  Robert  Abboud,  has 
made  a  useful  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  New  York  City's  finances  in  a 
speech  he  delivered  at  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  on  November  12.  He  points 
out  that  the  differences  between  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  more  rhetorical  than  real.  No 
one  favors  a  bailout  if  by  that  term  some 
sort  of  Federal  dole  is  intended.  And  cer- 
tainly no  one,  the  President  included, 
would  oppose  a  volimtary  predefault  re- 
organization of  the  city's  finances,  if  that 
is  possible. 

The  Senate  bill  (S.  2615)  conditions 
Federal  guarantees  on  a  voluntary  reor- 
ganization that  would  put  the  city  on  its 
feet  and  have  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  picture  in  4  years.  If  the  nec- 
essary cooperation  of  investors,  employ- 
ees, the  State  and  city  is  lacking,  and  vol- 
untary reorganization  becomes  impossi- 
ble, the  bill  provides,  alternatively,  for 
limited  postdef ault  guarantees  to  finance 
the  delivery  of  essential  city  services  on 
an  emergency  basis. 

The  President's  harsh  rhetoric  has  in- 
flamed the  issue  and  limited  his  flexibil- 
ity. I  am,  however,  encouraged  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Presidential  support  for  Federal 
assistance  in  connection  with  a  voluntary 
reorganization.  According  to  numerous 
surveys,  public  opinion  strongly  favors 
predefault  aid  for  New  York,  and  con- 
gressional support  is  growing. 
•^  The  State  and  city  have  been  moving 
strenuously  to  meet  conditions  of  the 
kind  laid  down  in  the  Senate  bill.  So  the 
base  may  be  forming  for  action  to  avoid 
a  bankruptcy  by  the  Nation's  largest 
city  followed,  probably,  by  the  failure  of 
its  second  largest  State. 

The  subject  would  be  best  served  by  a 
less  feverish  discussion  all  the  way 
around,  and  in  that  spirit,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Abboud's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lessons  From  New  York 
(By  A.  Robert  Abboud) 

It  may  be  a  decade  or  two  before  we  fully 
appreciate  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
New  York  situation.  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  be  the  bttsls  of  many  books  and  may 
even  reach  the  ultimate:  the  subject  matter 
for  some  Harvard  Business  School  cases.  One 


can  see  the  heading :  "The  Mayor  Of  A  Large 
Weil-Known  Eastern  City  Sits  At  His  Desk 
Discussing  The  Budget  With  The  City  Comp- 
troUer."  But,  all  this  Is  for  the  future.  Right 
now,  the  questions  are :  "What  Are  The 
Pacts?"  and  "What  Can  We  Do  In  The  Short- 
Run  To  Help  Stabilize  The  Situation  And 
Begin  The  Remedy?" 

WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

The  market 

For  the  first  time  In  more  than  30  years 
we  recognize  that  the  market  for  debt  in- 
struments of  any  one  borrower,  even  our 
largest  municipality,  is  both  limited  and 
capable.of  disappearing  altogether  when  con- 
fidence Is  questioned.  Although  this  sounds 
like  the  beginning  sentence  In  the  textbook 
for  first  year  Finance,  the  tact  is  that  we 
forgot  this  basic  rule.  It  required  the  Im- 
personal abruptness  of  the  marketplace  to 
drive  It  home.  And  now  that  we  recognize  It, 
there  are  some,  most  notably  In  the  media, 
who  wish  to  repeal  the  rule,  or  worse  yet, 
pretend  that  It  never  existed. 

And  such  an  attitude  ought  not  to  come 
as  a  shock.  For  two  or  three  decades  we,  as 
a  nation,  believed  that  all  wants  could  some- 
how be  fulfilled,  and  all  needs  met,  almost 
without  limit,  and  our  political  environ- 
ment Increasingly  encouraged  that  convic- 
tion. 

Political  environment 

Throughout  the  post- World  War  11  era,  we 
increasingly  adopted  the  attitude  that  the 
good  life  could  be  bought  by  money  alone. 

We  started  out  with  the  Marshall  Plan  for 
Europe,  and  we  were  encouraged  by  the 
results. 

We  pioneered  and  became  the  principal 
participant  In  a  massive  program  of  foreign 
aid. 

We  began  to  apply  the  same  principles  do- 
mestically by  addressing  specific  sectors  of 
economic  activity. 

We  embarked  on  a  space  program  which 
buoyed  the  electronic  and  space-related 
Industries. 

We  conducted  a  long  drawn-out  war  In 
Southeast  Asia,  which  provided  business  for 
the  defense-related  industries. 

We  created  comprehensive  credit  programs 
for  real  estate  and  urban  development. 

We  embarked  on  a  war  against  poverty 
which  resulted  In  a  massive  Increase  of 
transfer  payments. 

And  the  list  could  go  on  and  on.  But  the 
attltudlnal  pattern  Is  obvious.  Money  was  the 
answer,,  and  Increasingly  the  only  answer; 
and  the  more  complex  the  problem,  the 
greater  the  temptation  to  seize  upon  a  one- 
dlmenslonal,  readUy  articulated,  simplistic 
answer — that  Is,  more  money. 

This  attitude  became  the  cornerstone  of 
our  political  credo.  It  was  the  culmination 
of  the  old  New  -Deal  phrase,  "spend  and 
spend,  elect  and  elect. '  The  states  caught 
the  fever.  The  cities  caught  the  fever.  The 
school  districts  caught  the  fever.  Gradually. 
it  grew  to  epidemic  proportions,  and  the 
carrier  of  the  disease  wis  the  media.  Moti- 
vated by  the  best  of  charitable  and  compas- 
sionate tntentlor.s,  the  media  persuaded  us 
of  two  things: 

a.  society  must  care  for  all  Its  members, 
particularly  the  disadvantaged; 

b.  the  manifestation  of  that  care  is  to 
spend  more  money  In  their  name. 

This  was  a  simple,  warm,  and  human 
credo.  It  captured  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
our  countrymen  because,  like  all  human 
beings,  we  desperately  desire  simple  answers 
to  complex-'  problems;  we  are  by  tradition 
basically  warm  and  compassionate  as  a  na- 
tion; and  we  sincerely  believed  our  own  prop- 
aganda that  as  the  richest  nation  on  earth, 
we  could  afford  anything.  Moreover,  by  herit- 
age and  by  tradition,  we  have  been  condi- 
tioned to  equate  frugality  with  the  skinflint, 
Scrooge,  and  to  equate  generous  spending 


with  the  kindly,  benevolent  leader,  who  will 
help  us  to  reach  the  promised  society. 

Let  me  Illustrate  by  showing  some  recent 
cartoons  on  the  New  York  situation. 

First,  the  caricature  of  President  Ford  as 
the  galleymaster,  holding  a  whip,  with  the 
New  Yorkers  chained  to  their  oars  in  the 
bowels  of  the  ship.  The  title  Is:  "Here  Come 
de  Judge."  > 

Second,  the  cartoon  of  all  the  hogs  feeding 
at  the  public  trough  with  New  York  excluded, 
and  the  caption:  "Them  City  Slickers  Will 
Have   To   Root   For   Themselves." 

Third,  the  cartoon  of  New  York  in  an  Iron 
lung  and  Dr.  Ford  saying:  "Pull  the  plug." 
This  is  the  flavor  of  the  attltudlnal  prob- 
lem so  deeply  ingrained  in  our  political 
psyche.-  Our  focus  Is  on  compassion,  a  deep- 
seated  desire  for  forgiveness,  and  Implicitly, 
a  deep-seated  belief  that  we  have  both  the 
ability  and  the  resources  to  redress  the  dam- 
age. If  only  it  were  in  our  hearts  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  analysis  of  the  problem — no 
empathy  for  the  parent  or  friend  who  must 
stand  firm  with  the  child  or  companion  to 
motivate  them,  no  matter  what  the  pain,  to 
make  a  "come  back"  and  thereby  once  again 
be  restored  to  "championship  status."  At 
issue  is  possibly  a  very  significant  alteration 
In  our  value  system — maybe  better,  perhaps 
worse,  but  certainly  changed. 

The  at^ailability  of  Federal  resources 
And  suppose  we  do  conclude  that  help  of 
one  form  or  another  Is  needed.  Who  Is  to 
provide  that  help — the  Federal  Government? 
The  question  is,  "with  what  resources?" 

I  won't  dwell  on  this  issue,  as  the  focus  for 
today  is  primarily  on  New  York,  other  than 
to  state  the  obvious:  the  federal  government 
is  also  dangerously  In  debt.  During  the  past 
five  years  the  federal  government  has  had 
the  greatest  cumulative  deficits  in  our  peace- 
time history.  The  present  federal  deficit  Is 
running  at  a  rate  of  about  $7o  billion  a  year 
or  more,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  a  return  to 
balance  within  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
federal  debt  is  approaching  $600  billion,  and 
of  this  amount  the  marketable  debt  Is  about 
$300  billion,  most  of  which  Is  In  the  public 
markets.  The  average  maturity  Is  at  an  all- 
time  short  position  of  something  under  214 
years,  and  the  financing  of  the  federal  debt 
is  increasingly  a  problem. 

As  noted,  I  won't  say  more  about  this  other 
than  to  state  the  obvious  that  Uncle  Sam 
also  has  his  money  problems,  and  the  federal 
treasury  is  probably  as  threadbare  as  ever  in 
our  history.  In  other  words,  anything  we  do 
for  New  York  must  come  out  of  someone's 
pocket  other  than  Uncle  Sam's,  because  Uncle 
Sam  Is  having-  his  own  financial  problems. 
The  financial  facts- on  New  York  City 
But  the  federal  government  aside,  let's 
look  at  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
challenge  in  the  New  York  situation. 

No  one  has  convinced  the  Congress  or  the 
Investing  public  that  the  true  financial  con- 
dition of  New  York  is  presently  known. 

The  editorial  In  the  Thursday.  November  6, 
issue  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  convincingly 
makes  this  point. 

Spending  In  New  York 
The  Image  that  New  York  presently  pro- 
jects to  the  rest  of  the  nation  Is  not  one  to 
convince  the  public  at  large  that  remedial 
measures  will  be  adequately  Instituted.  This 
may  be  a  misconception  and  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  nation,  but  recent 
stories  out  of  New  York  have  helped  to  fuel 
that  misunderstanding.  For  example,  the  Oc- 
tober 28  Issue  of  The  New  York  Times  ran 
a  story  of  a  luxury  apartment  house  In  Har- 
lem where  for  $113  a  month.  Including  utili- 
ties, a  poor  family  could  obtain  a  six  bedroom 
apartment  In  a  building  with  an  Indoor 
swimming  pool,  an  Indoor  gymnasium,  a 
greenhouse,  and  underground  parking  with 
24-hour  attendant  service. 
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Moreover,  the  Time  magazine  of  November 
10  carried  a  picture  oif  eight  municipal  em- 
ployees in  New  York  attempting  to  lift  a  man- 
bole  cover. 

And  In  Washington  testimony  when  Mayor 
Beame  was  asked  what  the  City  woiUd  do  If 
the  requested  federal  guarantee  were  given  as 
originally  proposed,  with  no  strings  attached, 
he  replied  that  furloughed  employees  would 
be  rehired. 

For  these  reasons,  the  public  at  large  be- 
lieves that  money  Is  being  wasted  In  New 
York,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  convincing 
evidence  that  these  ways  are  being  changed. 

The  argument  is  made  that  New  Yorlc  is 
the  haven  for  the  homeless  and  the  poor. 
The  fact  is  that  New  York  City  spends  ap- 
proximately $2.4  billion  each  year  for  social 
services  of  all  kinds,  but  only  $600  million 
of  this  amount,  or  25  percent,  Is  borne  by 
the  city,  the  rest  coming  from  the  federal 
government  or  the  state.  The  25  percent 
compares  favorably  with  proportions  paid  by 
other  large  municipalities.  And,  by  compari- 
son, debt  service  on  the  New  York  City  debt 
Is  annually  close  to  $2  billion  or  nearly  three 
times  the  amount  spent  on  people  for  social 
services. 

As  for  the  allegation  that  the  city  is  un- 
duly burdened  by  a  high  ethnic  concentra- 
tion, the  comparison  with  Chicago  is  as 
follows : 

rOREICN  ETHNIC  CONCENTRATION  AND  BLACKS 
AS  A  PXBCENT  OF  TOTAL  POFDLATION  IN  1970 
CENSUS 

New  Chi- 

York  cago 

Spanish  surname.. 12.  2  4.  9 

Polish 3.3  4.4 

German 3.0  3.1 

Italian  8.8  3.0 

Russian  4.8  2.4 

Irish 2.7  1.4 

All    Other 4.9  8.4 


Sub-Total 39.6         27.6 

Blacks    21.2         32.7 


Total    60.8         60.3 

Note. — The  foreij^  ethnic  groupings  con- 
sist of  all  persons  foreign-bom  or  of  foreign 
parentage.  There  Is  double  counting  between 
the  categories  Blacks  and  Other  Ethnic 
Groupings,  but  the  extent  of  double  counting 
Is  not  identifiable. 

The  percentage  of  New  York's  population, 
black,  foreign  bom  or  of  foreign  parentage, 
Is  about  61  percent.  But  New  York  is  not 
unique.  Chicago,  too,  has  a  similarly  identi- 
fied black  and  foreign  ethnic  concentration 
of  over  60  percent.  The  presence  of  such 
groupings  may  be  either  an  advantage  or  a 
disadvantage  depending  upon  their  Inclusion 
Into  the  economy. 

The  Debt  In  New  York 
The  total  debt  of  New  York  City  Is  cur- 
rently $13.2  billion.  This  compares  to  Chi- 
cago's total  debt  of  $1.6  builon. 

TOTAL  CONSOLIDATE  DEBT,  1976 

BilliOTlS 

New  York  City..., $13  2 

Chicago 18 

Since  the  two  cities  are  of  different  size,  a 
comparison  of  their  debt  burden  will  be  fa- 
cilitated by  converting  the  numbers  to  a  per 
capita  basis. 

New  York  Is  2"^  times  as  large  as  Chicago. 
Accordingly,  the  per  capita  debt  load  of  New 
York  remains  strikingly  large  by  comparison 
to  that  of  Chicago.  Net  per  capita  debt  in 
New  York  as  estimated  for  1975  Is  almost  4 
times  as  large  as  Chicago's.  As  recently  as 
1970.  this  ratio  was  much  closer  to  3  to  1. 

NET  OVERALL  DEBT  PES  CAPTTA 

New  York     Chi- 

City  cago 

1975    (est.) $1,678         $432 

"W    1.481  422 


1973  1,101  440 

1972  1.027  391 

1971  937  350 

1970  823  263 

The  debt  of  both  cities  grew  rapidly  from 

1970  to  1973;  in  fact,  Chicago's  grew  some- 
what faster.  Since  1973,  however,  Chicago 
has  been  able  to  halt  the  growth  of  its  debt, 
while  the  pace  of  New  York's  borrowing 
actually  accelerated. 

The  growth  of  borrowing  by  New  York 
City,  much  of  it  short-term,  created  a  glut 
of  New  York  securities  on  the  market,  and 
was  a  major  factor  in  eliminating  the  City's 
access  to  the  markets  earlier  this  year. 
The  Resources  of  New  York 

But  even  on  a  per  capital  basis,  overall 
debt  cannot  be  fairly  compared  without  ac- 
counting for  the  resources  available  to  sup- 
port the  debt.  The  property  tax  is  the  basic 
revenue  producer  for  most  municipalities. 

PEB    CAPITA    DEBT    AS    A    PERCENT    OF    ESTIMATED 
J  FtTLL    VALUATION 

I  New  York 

City     Chicago 
1975  (est.) 16.2  4.6 

1974    14.3  4.3 

1973   11.6  4.5 

1972 12.5  4.0 

1971    12.1  3.7 

1970   11.4  3.0 

In  New  York,  the  per  capita  debt  consti- 
tutes 16.2  percent  of  the  estimated  per  capita 
full  valuation  of  real  taxable  property,  as 
compared  to  Just  over  41/2  percent  in  Chicago. 
As  a  point  of  reference,  municipal  credit 
analysts  generally  consider  a  ratio  of  less 
than  4  to  5  percent  reasonably  good,  5  to  10 
percent  as  marginally  acceptable  and  In  ex- 
cess of  10  percent  as  a  warning  signal. 

Although  the  real  estate  tax  is  the  founda- 
tion of  most  cities'  revenues,  municipalities 
have  turned  increasingly  toward  incomfe- 
related  taxes.  Here,  too,  the  debt  of  New 
York  City  Is  large  relative  to  its  resources. 
The  per  capita  debt  of  New  York  relative 
to  Its  per  capita  Income  Is  nearly  35  percent; 
in  Chicago  this  ratio  remains  under  10  per- 
cent. 

PER   CAPITA    DEBT    AS   A    PERCENT    OF    PER   CAPITA 
INCOME 

New  York  City 34.9 

Chicago    93 

As  a  consequence,  the  debt  coverage  of 
New  York  is  poor  relative  to  Chicago's. 

Beginning  In  1972.  Chicago's  debt  load, 
relative  to  Its  revenues  has  declined,  while 
New  York's  has  risen  by  over  20  percent. 

And  the  prospects  for  raising  additional 
revenues  Is  more  dlfBcult  for  New  York. 

A  quick  comparison  in  all  areas  of  the 
city's  resident  tax  load  shows  far  less  room 
to  add  additional  taxes  than  is  the  case  for 
our  own  city. 

DIFFERENCE   IN   TAX   BURDEN 

New    York 

City      Chicago 
Real    estate    tax    (per    $100 

„  <F.V.) $3.93        $3.40 

Sales  tax  In  percent 8  6 

City  Income  tax  in  percent..      3l^  0 

State  Income  tax  (maximum 

rate  In  percent) 10  2Vi 

For  example,  real  estate  taxes,  sales  tax 
and  Income  taxes  are  already  much  higher 
than  similar  taxes  for  Chicago  and  Illinois. 
Budgetary  Practices  In  New  York 

Chronic  operating  deficits  Incurred  by  New 
York  City  over  the  last  several  years  have  led 
to  a  variety  of  budgetary  practices  aimed  at 
overcoming  what  seemed  to  be  "temporary" 
shortfalls  In  cash. 

Accounting  and  budget  "gimmicks":  ex- 
pense items  In  capital  budget;  overestimat- 
ing revenues;  increased  borrowing  against 
future  revenues;   deferring  expenses  to  fu- 


ture periods;  and  lack  of  effective  cost  con- 
trol   methods. 

These  practices  have  allowed  the  New 
York  situation  to  deteriorate  to  todays  crisis 
proportions.  In  addition  to  misleading  the 
public,  these  questionable  practices  may  also 
have  misled  even  the  City's  leaders  into  be- 
lieving that  the  City  could  afford  a  level  of 
services  that  It  actually  could  not. 

New  Yorkers  have  come  to  considee. 
as  "essential"  services  which,  as  Judged  by 
most  other  cities  in  the  United  States,  are 
not  regarded  as  essential  at  all.  These  In- 
clude : 

A  free  university  system;  an  extensive  mu- 
nicipal hospital  system;  inordinately  large 
pension  benefits;  and  rent  subsidies  and  rent 
control  which  accelerate  the  erosion  of  the 
real  estate  tax  base.  ^ 

I  believe  the  fact  that  public  at^ntlon  has 
been  riveted  on  New  York's  debt  and  budget- 
ary problems  In  the  last  several  months  can 
provide  us  with  some  very  Important  lessons. 

First,  our  people  and  their  political  repre- 
sentatives have  been  alerted  tb  some  of  the 
Important  dangers  and  costs  that  can  de- 
rive from  chronic  budget  deficits. 

Second,  the  Investment  community  has 
been  reminded  of  the  ultimate  folly  of 
lending  to  cover  chronic  operating  deficits. 
Henceforth,  lenders  will  be  less  likely  to  tol- 
erate such  fundamental  Imbalances.  They 
will  better  scrutinize  accounting  practices 
and  expose  those  which  hide  such  Imbal- 
ances. More  prudent  lending  policies  will 
help  to  ensure  that  cities  and  states  will  be 
unable  to  accumulate  the  massive  debt  bur- 
dens that  now  overwhelm  New  York. 

We  are  learning  that  a  "free"  university 
Is  not  free  at  all;  that  the  cost  of  urban  mass 
transit.  If  not  paid  for  at  the  token  booth, 
will  be  paid  for  In  higher  taxes  or  In  a  lower 
level  of  other  services. 

All  this  Is  to  the  good.  However,  the  ad- 
justment they  make  necessary  will  not  be 
easy.  Growth  !n  the  public  services  sector  has 
too  long  been  taken  for  granted.  Although 
the  full  Implications  of  this  new  awareness 
on  our  nation's  economic  growth  is,  in  the 
short  run,  still  not  fully  understood,  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  a  new  and  more 
healthy  E^jpreclation  of  the  necessity  for 
sound  fiscal  management  can  pay  large  div- 
idends in  the  future. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  IN  THE  SHORT-RUN  TO  HELP 
STABILIZE  THE  SITUATION  AND  BEGIN  THE 
REMEDY? 

To  begin  with,  we  can  face  the  Issues 
squarely.  The  difficulty  Is  the  deep  feelings 
and  emotional  Involvement  of  all  of  us,  as 
we  try  to  reach  solutions.  I  suggest  we  should 
get  away  from  finger-polntlng  and  the  choos- 
ing of  sides,  and  endeavor  to  research  for 
solutions  to  the  real  and  complex  problems 
Involving  people  and  money. 
Get  the  numbers 

A  realistic  and  convincing  budget  must 
be  prepared  for  the  next  four  or  five  years 
and  mecuis  developed  to  communicate  this 
budget  In  a  way  that  evokes  credibility.  Many 
people  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  In  at- 
tempting to  pull  the  numbers  together,  but 
so  far,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
demonstrates,  no  one  truly  believes  the  pro- 
jections. 

Facilitate   reorganization 

Obviously,  the  adverse  impact  of  the  New ' 
York  situation  can  be  mitigated  If  we  handle 
It  clinically.  In  the  same  way  as  any  corpo- 
rate reorganization.  To  do  so,  we  require 
additional  legislation,  as  the  procedures  and 
projections  now  used  by  corx>oratlons  and 
Individuals  are  not  now  available  to  munic- 
ipalities and  other  government  subdivisions. 
The  legislation  should  provide  a  means  by 
which  to  reorganize  the  debt  structure;  ex- 
tend the  maturities,  reduce  the  Interest  rate 
and.  If  necessary,  even  the  principal.  It 
should  provide  working  capital  during  the 
work-out  period,  through  the  Issuance  of 
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trustee  certificates,  or  their  equivalent.  In 
the  form  of  government  guaranteed  debt  as 
spelled  out  In  the  Senate  BUI,  or  some  form 
of  senior  debt  certificates  which,  on  a  last 
resort  basis,  can  be  bought  by  the  federal 
government  until  a  public  market  develops 
for  them.  It  must  provide  for  Increases  in 
revenues  and  reductions  In  expenditures.  It 
must  address  the  root  causes  of  the  prob- 
lem like  pensions,  free  tuition,  overemploy- 
ment, inadequate  productivity,  rent  control, 
and  all  the  rest.  These  are  matters  that  can 
be  worked  out  as  long  as  the  legislative 
mechanism  Is  in  place  to  achieve  an  orderly 
reorganization,  and  as  long  as  sufficient  funds 
are  made  available  during  the  period  of  re- 
organization to  permit  the  ongoing  func- 
tions of  the  city  to  continue. 

Whatever  the  technicalities  of  the  proce- 
dure. I  think  the  circumstances  under  which 
reorganization  takes  place  is  most  Important. 
Our  emphasis  should  be  on  making  the  pro- 
cedure voluntary.  Nobody  likes  to  be  labelled 
a  bankrupt.  What  we  need  Is  reorganization, 
which  is  something  less  than  default  or 
bankruptcy.  A  day  doesn't  pass  when  we 
don't  have  a  borrower  come  In  and  say  "I'm 
overextended,  I  want  to  lengthen  the  matur- 
ity; I  want  a  new  loan,  I  want  to  restructure 
the  interest  rates."  In  such  an  Instance,  the 
situation  Is  eased  without  the  damage  or 
disgrace  of  default  and  bankruptcy. 
Preach  confidence 
So  much  of  the  arguments  for  or  against 
New  York  are  laced  with  emotion  and  are 
counterproductive.  No  one  is  underestimat- 
ing tlie  risks  or  the  consequences  of  the  New 
York  situation.  We  wish  it  weren't  so.  But 
the  facts  are  there,  and  we  cannot  pretend 
that  they  don't  exist.  The  answer  is  to 
find  a  local  and  realistic  remedy  in  a  spirit 
of  constructive  cooperation  instead  of  con- 
frontation and  predictions  of  doom  and  de- 
struction. 

Although  the  consequences  are  not  to  be 
lightly  regarded,  the  country  is  not  going  to 
go  down  no  matter  what  happens  in  New 
York.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  as  such,  I 
would  like  to  state  it.  It  has  also  been  so 
stated  by  Walter  Wrlston.  Chairman  of  First 
National  City  Bank. 

In  my  opinion,  there  will  be  no  financial 
disaster  in  the  international  money  markets. 
Some  of  the  leaders  in  other  countries  fear 
that  a  reorganization  of  the  New  York  fi- 
nancial structure  will  change  spending  habits 
in  this  country  and,  therefore,  we  will  not 
have  the  reflationary  thrust  in  our  economy, 
upon  which  they  are  counting  to  ball  out 
their  own  economies.  But,  while  this  is  a 
legitimate  Interest  on  their  part,  It  must  be 
viewed  as  Incidental  to  our  own  policy  for- 
mulation. 

The  argument  has  also  been  made  that  a 
reorganization  of  the  New  York  financial 
structure  would  make  It  diflicult  for  other 
cities  and  states  to  market  their  obligations 
and  would,  therefore,  cut  down  on  overall 
spending.  In  my  opinion,  whether  or  not  the 
city's  financial  structure  is  reorganized,  In- 
vestors have  developed  a  new  awareness  with 
regard  to  state  and  municipal  obligations. 
The  amount  of  disclosure  will  have  to  be  In- 
creased. Moreover,  the  market  will  be  more 
discriminating,  rewarding  the  stronger 
credits  making  borrowing  more  costly  for  the 
weaker  credits.  I  don't  believe  that  this  Is 
necessarily  bad. 

In  special  situations,  particular  needs  can 
be  met  by  loans  or  credits  from  either  the 
private  or  public  sectors.  But  these  loans  or 
credits  will  have  to  be  justified,  and  dis- 
cipline will  be  Imposed  on  the  use  of  the 
proceeds. 

As  for  the  argument  on  overall  spending,  I 
would  much  prefer  to  see  the  private  sector 
gain  greater  access  to  the  debt  and  equity 
markets  in  order  to  Invest  the  proceeds  In 
plant  and  equipment.  In  the  last  analysis,  we 
can't  provide  Jobs  If  we  don't  provide  our 


workers  with  the  most  efficient  and  most 
modern  tools  available.  And  these  tools  must 
be  housed  in  plants  and  factories.  If  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  are  dispropor- 
tionately active  In  the  credit  markets,  then 
there  will  be  a  "crowding  out"  of  the  private 
markets,  and  we  won't  have  the  resources 
to  Invest  In  plant  and  equipment  which  are 
so  necessary  to  create  jobs. 

The  argument  Is  also  made,  by  The  New 
York  Times  in  particular,  and  I  quote  from 
the  November  5  issue,  ".  .  .  Rumors  which 
have  been  running  wild  In  New  York  that 
other  banks  around  the  country  (the  charge 
focuses  on  the  Chicago  banks)  have  been 
secretly  lobbying  with  Representatives  and 
Senators  to  undermine  support  for  NeW  York 
City  in  order  to  hurt  the  New  York  banks 
and  take  domestic  and  International  busi- 
ness away  from  them." 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  charge  deserves 
more  than  passing  notice.  First,  no  matter 
what  happens  in  New  York,  the  banking  In- 
dustry, Including  the  New  York  banks,  will 
manage  the  situation  properly  and  without 
breaking  stride.  Secondly,  the  banking  in- 
dustry rises  and  prospers  together.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  Chicago  banks  being 
well  off  while  banks  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, and  most  of  all  in  New  York,  experience 
problems.  Thirdly,  and  most  Important,  all 
banks.  Including  Chicago  banks,  are  suppor- 
tive of,  and  want  to  help  New  York. 

The  issue  Is  not  "should  New  York  be 
saved?"  The  issue  Is  the  best  way  to  mount 
a  rescue,  accurately  and  realistically  diag- 
nosing the  problem  and  then  adopting  rem- 
edies to  meet  that  diagnosis.  Both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  are  striving  to  achieve 
this  very  objective.  The  Senate  Banking  Bill, 
in  which  Senator  Stevenson  played  a  major 
authorship  role,  goes  a  long  way  to  properly 
diagnose  the  realities  of  the  situation  and 
provide  appropriate  remedies.  And  I  so  testi- 
fied to  that  effect.  Moreover,  it  now  appears 
to  be  the  solution  around  which  even  New 
Yorkers  are  rallying  support.  And,  In  my 
opinion,  there  Is  no  wide  chasm  between  the 
Senate  Bill  and  the  President's  program — 
some  differences,  of  course,  but  nothing  that 
caimot  be  reconciled  through  discussion  and 
negotiation.  I  personally  favor  a  reorganiza- 
tion short  of  default,  and  so  testified,  but 
that  assumes  a  willingness  by  all  concerned 
to  cooperate  in  a  "voluntary  reorganization" 
with  tough  terms  and  duties,  and  this  may 
be  an  unrealistic  assumption.  Even  then,  new 
legislation  will  be  required  as  proposed  In 
the  Senate  BUI  so  that  acquiescence  by  a  cer- 
tain percentage  cf  "the  class"  or  "constit- 
uency" can  fulfill  a  condition  precedent  for 
the  Government  guarantee,  which  will  be 
senior  to  all  pre-existing  indebtedness.  And 
if  this  proves  unworkable  because  the  neces- 
sary cooperation  cannot  be  achieved,  then 
the  only  practical  alternative  will  have  to 
be  "default,"  which  is  precisely  the  point 
President  Ford  is  making.  And  legislation 
wUl  be  needed  to  provide  for  this  as  well, 
just  in  case  the  "voluntary  reorganization" 
Is  obstructed,  making  the  Government  guar- 
antee options  inoperative.  It  is  not  an  either ' 
or  position.  We  need  both  for  different 
eventualities. 

The  President,  Senator  Stevenson,  all  con- 
cerned, would.  If  at  all  possible,  surely  wel- 
come a  solution  which  falls  short  of  default, 
but  such  a  solution  requires  mutual  effort 
by  all  parties  involved  to  a  "voluntary  re- 
organization" under  a  legislative  alternative 
which  hopefully  will  be  provided  under  the 
Senate  bill.  But  if  such  effort  and  coopera- 
tion are  not  forthcoming,  then  still  addi- 
tional legislation  will  have  to  be  provided 
to  permit  an  orderly  "default"  with  appro- 
priate mechanics  for  maintaining  the  essen- 
tial services  as  the  President  has  suggested. 
In  other  words,  there  should  be  more  than 
one  avenue  (even  under  the  bankruptcy 
statutes)  with  the  choice  left  to  the  parties 
involved.   And   since   these   avenues  do  not 


now  exist,  the  President  has  rendered  the 
nation  a  great  service  in  urging  their  enact- 
ment to  fill  a  legal  void  In  the  bankruptcy 
statutes,  no  matter  what  solution  ultimately 
orevalls  in  the  New  York  situation. 
The  future  for  State  and  municipal  financing 
But,  by  far.  the  preferable  alternative  is 
"voluntary  reorganization"  If  workable  legis- 
lation can  be  quickly  passed  to  make  this 
happen. 

An  amendment  to  the  Bankruptcy  statutes 
which  would  permit  a  voluntary  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  debt  structure  for  states,  munici- 
palities, or  political  subdivisions  would  be  a 
very  healthy  development.  Such  a  section 
could  be  used  in  many  instances  to  "ring  the 
water"  out  of  over-inflated  debt  structures, 
short  of  default  or  bankruptcy,  through 
means  of  an  orderly  reorganization,  which 
would  extend  maturities,  lower  interest  rates, 
and  institute  economies  In  overall  expendi- 
tures. Over-extension  of  debt  happens  In  the 
best  of  families.  THe  classic  remedy  is  a  re- 
organization or  consolidation  of  the  debt 
structure.  There  Is  no  reasoh  why  there  can- 
not be  a  provision  in  the  bankruptcy  statutes 
which  provides  for  a  voluntary  and  orderly 
reorganization,  something  like  Chapter  11  for 
corporations,  which  falls  short  of  default.  The 
problem  with  default  is  that  It  U  equated 
with  bankruptcy.  And  bankruptcy  is  where 
the  debtor  is  no  longer  a  viable  entity  and 
is  put  through  a  process  of  liquidation  and 
dismemberment.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
situation  with  New  York,  which  remains  a 
very  vigorous  and  vital  city.  Therefore,  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  drawn  between  voluntary 
reorganization  on  the  one  hand,  and  default 
or  bankruptcy  on  the  other. 

The  need  to  accept  reality 
Would  the  availability  of  such  a  provision 
under  the  broad  umbrella  of  the  bankruptcy 
statutes  Impact  the  market  perception  of 
state  and  municipal  securities?  Of  course,  it 
would.  There  would  be  recognition  of  exist- 
ing realities,  which  are  already  present,  . 
whether  or  not  we  choose  to  deal  with  them. 
Cancer  is  not  more  dreaded  because  we  de- 
velop new  surgical  techniques  to  deal  with  It. 
On  the  contrary,  it  makes  us  more  realistic, 
deters  us  from  conduct  which  may  tend 
to  cause  cancer,  and  provides  us  with  an- 
other option  when  we  seek  a  remedy. 

One  of  the  New  York  lessons  surely  must 
be  to  face  reality  and  adopt  practical  rem- 
edies quickly  and  courageously.  Above  all, 
there  is  no  room  for  fear. 

There  are  many  silver  linings 
If  properly  handled,  and  if  we  conduct  our- 
selves with  moderation  and  assured  self  con- 
fidence,  the  results  can   be,  over  •  the  long 
run,  beneficial. 

No  matter  how  uncomfdTtable  and  un- 
pleasant we  now  perceive  ouV  dilemma,  there 
are  many  silver  linings: 
We  are  rethinking  our  values; 
We  are  discovering  and  acknowledging  our 
own  limitations,  which  include,  of  course,  the 
good  sense  to  take  realistic  but  moderated 
and  not  excessive  losses  in  a  situation  like 
New  York  City,  which  has  already  gone  too 
far; 

We  are  sharpening  our  perceptions  of  exist- 
ing realities,  and  for  the  most  part  gradually 
rebuilding  our  self  confidence  to  face  these 
realities  without  panic  or  fear; 

And,  above  all,  we  are  more  than  ever  ap- 
preciative of  the  contribution  and  sacrifice 
that  each  sector  In  our  complex  society  must 
make  for  the  combined  good,  and  that  each, 
government,  labor,  business,  the  media,  con- 
sumers, taxpayers,  the  public,  all  must  play 
their  vital  role,  constructively,  cooperatively, 
lawfully,  and  with  balanced  good  sense. 

We  must  all  work  together  In  our  City,  in 
our  State,  In  our  Country,  and  In  our  World. 
If  we  do,  then  no  matter  how  distasteful  the 
medicine.  In  the  end.  "we  shall  certainly 
overcome." 
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AMENDMENT       NO.        1067 — CRUISE 

&nssiLE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
Indicate  my  support  for  the  amendment 
offered  yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  on  cruise  missiles.  It  is,  I  believe, 
the  most  critical  defense  Issue  being 
raised  in  this  debate  yesterday  and  to- 
day. In  effect,  we  are  being  asked  to 
approve  funding  for  a  weapons  system 
whose  implications  are  so  far-reaching, 
and  its  potential  impact  on  the  control 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  so  devastating, 
that  we  should  proceed  far  more  cau- 
tiously than  we  have  so  far. 

The  strategic  cruise  missile  is  nothing 
less  than  a  revolutionary  expansion  of 
the  traditional  Triad  concept— to  a 
"quadrad"— coupled  with  a  threat  to  the 
basic  principles  of  verifying  arms  control 
agreements:  That  each  side  can  use  na- 
tional technical  means  to  count  the 
number  of  launchers  deployed  by  the 
other  side.  Cruise  missiles  would  con- 
found that  capability,  by  permitting 
every  American  nuclear  submarine  to 
become  a  laimcher.  every  surface  ship 
and  every  aircraft— whether  bomber, 
flghter-bomber,  or  transport — that  could 
carry  it  close  to  the  Soviet  frontier. 

We  have  already  learned  how  very  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  get  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  regard  to  weapons  that  we 
can  see  and  count  accurately.  How  much 
more  difficult  would  It  be  to  get  any 
agreement,  in  any  area  of  arms  control, 
ance  there  Is  a  proliferation  of  missiles 
In  this  fourth  and  superfluous  leg  to  onr 
strat^c    deterrent?    What    would    the 
concept    of    "substantial    equivalence" 
mean,  if  there  were  untold  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  either  side  that  the  other  side 
:ould  not  count  with  any  assurance?  We 
irgue  endlessly  over  whether  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  is  "ahead"  in 
he  nuclear  arms  race— with  all  the  fac- 
ers of  numbers,   accuracy,   reliability, 
iirow    weight,    geographical    elements, 
ind    many,    many    more — despite    the 
Jtaggerlng  overkiU  on  both  sides  equiv- 
klent  to  more  than  700,000  Hiroshima 
>ombs.  Yet,  if  we  introduce  an  entirely 
lew  element— especially  one  that  raises 
he  specter  of  counterforce  that  has  so 
>edeviled  both  our  military  planners  and 
»ur  arms  controllers — then  we  will  be 
ucky  if  the  SALT  talks  continue  at  all 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if  the  De- 
i  ense  Department  is  so  convinced  that 
1  re  need  a  new  strategic  element— that 
ue  need  a  quadrad— then  I  believe  we 
1  0.  the  Congress  should  ask  them  what 
I  hey  have  been  doing  all  these  years  in 
lasing  our  deterrent  capabilities  on  a 
Iriad.  This  stoU  stands  safely  and  se- 
<  urely  on  three  legs;  the  fourth  is  simply 
I   waste  of  money,  and  a  serious  threat 
t  y  efforts  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race 
We  will  be  told  that  a  cruise  missile  Is 
1  eeded  to  permit  our  bombers  to  pene- 
t  rate  to  enemy  targets.  But  what  other 
Means  could  achieve  that  same  task' 
I  tow  important  is  the  contribution  of  a 
c  noise  miasUe.  compared  to  the  new  risks 
i  have  raised?  How  can  we  possibly  Jus- 
t  fy  both  the  B-l  bomber  and  the  strate- 
8  c  cruise  missUe.  even  if  either  one  or  the 
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other  were  justified?  And  how,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  can  we  justify  placing 
cruise  missiles  on  ships  at  sea?  Clear,  di- 
rect, and  precise  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  certainly  needed  before  we 
embark  on  such  a  major  development, 
with  such  profound  implications. 

But  why,  we  are  asked,  do  we  raise  this 
issue  now,  before  there  is  even  any 
money  for  production  and  deployment? 
The  answer  is  stark  in  Its  simplicity: 
That  once  we  have  flight-tested  the  stra- 
tegic cruise  missile,  there  will  be  no  way 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  tell  whether  or 
not  we  have  deployed  it,  or  in  what  num- 
bers. At  that  moment.  SALT  will  hit  the 
biggest  logjam  of  its  entire  history.  And 
the  same  would  be  true  if  the  Soviet 
Union  were  the  leader  in  cruise  missile 
development. 

Surely,  we  can  learn  something  by 
looking  back  to  our  effort  to  rush  ahead 
with  MIRV's  5  years  ago,  long  before  the 
Soviet  Union  could  possibly  have  ac- 
quired them,  long  before  there  was  any 
conceivable  military  or  deterrence  need 
for  them.  Once  we  developed  the  MIRV, 
we  condemned  both  superpowers  to  build 
and  deploy  these  weapons,  and  to  en- 
dure the  endless  doubt  and  debate  that 
is  currently  plaguing  efforts  to  reach  a 
SALT  n  agreement — and  we  provided  no 
real  gain  to  our  own  security. 

Let  us  then  not  repeat  this  mistake 
again.  Let  us  not  rush  pellmell  into  de- 
veloping another  advanced  technology 
that  will  effectively  enter  into  the 
strategic  equation  the  moment  it  Is 
flight-tested,  years  before  the  Soviet 
Union  could  develop  Its  own  cruise  mis- 
sile—as it  surely  will  if  we  push  forward. 
Mr.  President,  the  time  to  act  is  now 
•nie  time  to  step  back  and  think  about 
the  implications  of  this  new  weapons 
system  is  now.  Perhaps  in  time  there  will 
appear  a  need  for  it,  and  a  means  of 
reconciling  it  with  the  demands  of  limit- 
ing the  nuclear  arms  race— though  I  do 
not  now  foresee  such  a  development.  But 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  everyone 
Interested  in  some  day  being  able  to  limit 
strategic  arms  and  bring  the  arms  race 
to  an  end,  to  think  clearly  now  about  this 
issue,  and  not  enter  Ughtly  into  a  major 
new  development  without  first  consider- 
mg  aU  the  ramiflcations  in  full,  detailed 
and  public  discussion  and  debate. 

I  regret  that  the  McGovem  amend- 
ment was  defeated  in  the  Senate  yester- 
day; thus  it  Is  critical  that  we  begin  a 
full  debate  on  the  whole  issue  of  cruise 
missiles. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  morning  business  is  closed 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OP  CRAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
the    unfinished    business    (H.R.    5900) 
which  the  clerk  wiU  state 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  426,  a  blU  (H.R.  5900)  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  rights  of  labor  in  the 
building  and  construction  Industry  by  pro- 
viding for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  in- 
dustrial workers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  9:20  a.m.  having  arrived,  the  1  hour 
provided  for  debate  prior  to  the  vote  In 
cloture  under  rule  XXII  will  now  begin 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Helms)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  in  beftalf 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  we 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

THE  COMMOK  SmjS  PICKXTING  BILL:    A  THBEAT 
TO   THE   WORKINGMAN 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  S.  1479,  the  so-called  com- 
mon situs  picketing  bill.  This  bill  would 
obliterate  the  historic  distinctions  be- 
tween employers  on  construction  jobs 
and  employers  in  industry  generally 
Section  8(b)  (4)  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  prohibits  secondary 
boycotts.  It  makes  no  distinctions  be- 
tween construction  and  industrial  jobs. 
Inasmuch  as  the  entire  purpose  of  the 
boycott  provisions  is  to  protect  neutral 
employers  from  strike  and  picketing 
pressures  in  disputes  in  which  they  have 
no  direct  interests,  the  presence  of  a 
neutral  employer  is  indispensable  to  a 
violation  of  the  boycott  ban. 

In  the  case  of  building  contractors  and 
their  subcontractors,  the  contention  that 
they  were  ordinarily  "allies"  rather  than 
neutrals  was  rejected  by  the  US  Su- 
preme Court  in  1951.  in  the  Denver 
Building  Trades  case.  The  Court  in  that 
case  treated  a  general  contractor  and 
his  subcontractor  as  separate  employers 
for  purposes  of  section  8(b)  (4) . 

The  Mbore  Drydock  case,  decided  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in 
1950,  laid  down  the  rules  as  to  when 
picketing  of  a  common  situs  is  legal. 
Picketing  is  permitted  at  the  common 
situs  only  under  the  following  conditions : 
First.  Picketing  must  be  limited  to 
times  when  the  primary  company's  em- 
ployees are  actually  present  at  the 
common  situs. 

Second.  Picketing  must  be  limited  to 
"Places  reasonably  close"  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  primary  employer's  workers. 
Third.  The  picket  signs  must  show 
clearly  that  their  dispute  is  with  the 
primary  employer  alone. 

Fourth.  The  primary  employer's  work- 
ers must  be  engaged  in  the  company's 
normal  business. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  many 
NLRB  decisions  with  which  I  have  not 
agreed.  However,  the  Moore  Drydock 
rules  are  fair  and  equitable  to  both  un- 
ions and  management.  Fortunately,  all 
the  courts  before  which  these  rules  have 
been  tested  have  agreed  with  the  NLRB. 
As  a  result  of  the  sometimes  periodic 
and  intermittent  nature  of  employment 
in  the  construction  industry,  unions  llt- 
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erally  have  control  of  the  workplace. 
Work  on  a  construction  project,  because 
of  its  specialized  nature.  Is  frequently 
divided  between  many  different  employ- 
ers. Those  employers  usually  have  no 
way  of  controlling  or  doing  anything 
about  the  labor  relations  policies  of  the 
other  employers  on  the  job  site.  To  oblit- 
erate the  distinction  between  the  em- 
ployers at  the  common  situs,  as  S.  1479 
would  do,  would  be  irrational  and  inequi- 
table. To  permit  one  union  to  shut  down 
an  entire  building  project,  consisting  of 
many  employers,  simply  because  of  some 
dispute  the  union  may  have  with  a  single 
employer  on  the  construction  site,  would 
only  further  magnify  the  lopsided  ecO' 
nomic  power  imlons  have  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  Rather  than  bringing 
any  equity  or  balance  to  labor  relations, 
this  bill  would  give  to  the  most  powerful 
unions  in  this  country  more  power  at  a 
time  when  they  not  only  do  not  need  it, 
but  when  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  impose  some  kind  of  restraint  on  these 
big  labor  organizations. 

I  am  personally  opposed  to  imposing 
controls  from  above  and  would  prefer 
that,  rather  than  taking  such  a  course  of 
action,  the  simple  restraint  of  free  mar- 
ket competition  be  employed.  However, 
certainly  at  this  time  ttiere  is  no  justi- 
fication either  in  logic,  law,  or  equity  for 
giving  building  and  construction  unions 
more  monopoly  power  to.  control  the 
workplace  than  they  now  have  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  construction  unions' 
argument  that  they  only  want  the  same 
rights  applicable  to  industrial  unions  is 
a  specious  argument  for  many  reasons. 

Having  many  different  employers  en- 
gaged in  work  at  an  industrial  site  is  a 
relative  rarity.  The  existence  of  multiple 
employers  at  a  construction  site  is  a 
normal,  consistent  way  of  life.  Work  by 
other  employers  at  an  industrial  site  is 
nonnally  an  Incidental  aspect  of  the  in- 
dustrial operation  while  at  a  construc- 
tion job.  the  work  of  many  different  sub- 
contractors and  contractors  are  a  neces- 
sary and  vital  portion  of  the  entire  proj- 
ect. Interruptions  with  the  work  of  neu- 
trals is  inevitable  in  construction  while 
it  is  usually  not  so  in  industrial  situa- 
tions. 

An  additional  distinction  is  that  the 
time  factors  on  construction  sites  are 
usually  more  critical  than  they  are  on 
an  industrial  project.  Unions  at  indus- 
trial sites  normally  have  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  covering  the  entire 
amount  of  work  at  the  site  except  for 
whatever  work  which  may  be  subcon- 
tracted. However,  at  the  constructiton 
situs  there  may  be  anywhere  from  2  to 
15  different  employers  on  the  job  site, 
each  with  separate  bargaining  agree- 
ments and  separate  unions  representing 
their  employees.  Quite  often  these 
unions  are  fighting  with  each  other  over 
such  issues  as  which  employee  will  pick 
up  a  board  or  push  a  button. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  signifi- 
cant difference  between  ttie  construction 
Industry  and  other  industries.  The  con- 
tracts of  industrial  unions,  railroad 
unions,  and  other  transportation  unions 
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With  employers  almost  invariably  con- 
tain no-strlke/no  lock-out  provisions 
and  specific  grievance  and  arbitration 
provisions.  It  is  a  rarity  to  find  such  pro- 
visions in  the  construction  industry. 
Thus,  in  construction  most  disagree- 
ments are  quickly  the  subject  of  the  total 
economic  pressure  of  the  strike.  In  other 
industries  the  peaceful  and  orderly 
settlement  of  grievances  and  other  day- 
to-day  disputes  by  the  process  of  the 
grievance  and  arbitration  procedure  is 
common. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  common  situs 
picketing  bill  the  construction  unions  are 
seeking  more  than  equal  treatment. 
They  have  the  same  rights  today  as  in- 
dustrial unions  to  publicize  their  griev- 
ances by  picketing  the  existence  of  a 
labor  dispute. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  already  been  more  than 
fair  with  the  building  trade  imions.  The 
Landrum-Griffin  Act  provided  that  the 
building  trade  unions  may  enter  in.to 
contracts  with  employers  requiring 
membership  after  the  seventh  day  fol- 
lowing employment.  For  Industrial 
unions,  this  requirement  is  after  the 
thirtieth  day  of  employment.  The  Lan- 
drimi-Griffin  Act  also,  in  section  704 
(e)  — the  so-called  hot  cargo  provisions — 
exempted  the  building  trades  unions.  In 
addition,  for  44  years  the  Congress  and 
ftKe^^-Qourts  have  permitted  the  Davis- 
Bacon^A^t  to  remain  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  Davis-Bacon  Act  imposes  a  super 
minimum  rate  on  the  building  industry 
which,  according  to  a  recent  report  is- 
sued by  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  cre- 
ates an  additional  annual  cost  to  the 
economy  of  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  un- 
employment is  higher  in  the  building 
and  construction  trades  than  in  any 
other  industry.  We  all  know  that  wages 
in  building  and  construction  are  higher 
than  in  any  other  industry.  I  am  told 
that  more  and  more  construction  com- 
panies are  using  nonunion  workers  and 
that  the  figure  could  soon  reach  50  per- 
cent. In  my  opinion,  a  vote  against  this 
bill  could  well  be  an  assistance  to  the 
building  trades  unions. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  passage  of 
S.  1479  will: 

First.  Cause  the  cost  of  union  con- 
struction to  rise  due  to  increased  work 
stoppages  on  union  sites  and  enforce- 
ment of  restrictive  rules  exacted  by  sec- 
ondary boycotts. 

Second.  Cause  the  time  to  complete 
construction  to  escalate. 

Third.  Cause  high-priority  projects, 
such  as  energy -related  construction,  to 
be  deferred  or  halted. 

Fourth.  Cause  productivity  of  union 
contractors  to  decline. 

Fifth.  Cause  union  tradesmen  to  suffer 
higher  rates  of  unemployment. 

Sixth.  Cause  more  projects  to  be 
awarded  to  nonunion  contractors  who 
have  higher  productivity. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  sailing  under 
false  colors.  It  is  entitled  "a  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  rights  of  labor  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry  by 


providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industrial  workers."  It  is  really  a 
bill  to  increase  problems  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  and  create  more  unem- 
ployment in  an  industry  where  unem- 
ployment is  already  too  high. 

Consider  the  kinds  of  problems  S.  1479 
can  be  expected  to  generate. 

Contractor  "X"  is  the  principal  con- 
tractor of  a  multimillion  dollar  project 
At  the  same  time  a  number  of  other  con- 
tractors, holding  smaller  prime  contracts 
with  the  owner,  may  be  performing  inci- 
dental specialty  work,  such  as  site  im- 
provement, access  roads,  rail  spur  lines, 
well  drilling,  sewer  and  water  lines,  and 
so  forth,  at  the  same  location.  They  have 
no  contractual  relationship  with  the 
principal  contractor  and  their  labor  poli- 
cies may  differ  from  those  of  the  princi- 
pal contractor;  they  may  be  nonunion  or 
open  shop  contractors.  If  S.  1479  is  en- 
acted into  law.  local  unions  in  the  area 
could  picket  the  entire  site  at  will  in  the 
•hope  that  someone,  possibly  the  client- 
owner  or  the  principal  contractor  "X." 
will  force  an  offending  contractor  "into 
line."  Contractor  "X,"  like  the  proverbial 
innocent  bystander,  will  suffer,  not  be- 
cause he  has  a  labor  dispute,  which  he 
does  not  have,  but  solely  because  the  law 
would  give  a  local  union  the  right  to 
punish  him  unreasonably  and  for  ulte- 
rior purposes. 

I  cite  another  problem  we  can  look  for- 
ward to.  A  local  contractor  on  the  site  of 
the  work  may  become  involved  in  local 
contract  negotiations  which  have  reached 
an  impasse  leading  to  a  strike.  Under 
S.  1479.  the  local  union  would  have  the 
right  to  picket  the  entire  project,  halting 
the  work  of  the  principal  contractor  even 
though  he  Is  not  involved  in  any  way  in 
the  contract  dispute. 

For  these  many  reasons.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Congress  will  not  further  bur- 
den an  already  sick  industry.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  not  approve  legislation 
whic^  will  aggrevate  infiation  and  unem- 
ployment in  an  already  weak  economy. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  time  comes  to 
vote  on  S.  1479,  I  intend  to  call  out  a 
loud  "no,"  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cast  a  nay  vote  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  the  com- 
mon situs  picketing  bill,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  study  of  the  effects  of  this  legislation  by 
Alvin  L.  Hoffman,  publisher  of  the  pe- 
riodical Construction  Economics.  I  shall 
summarize  Mr.  Hoffman's  conclusions 
by  quoting  to  you  from  an  article  by  Lou 
Hlner,  Jr.,  which  appeared  in  the  Phoe- 
nix Gazette  on  October  29: 

AlTln  L.  Hoffman,  publisher  of  "Construc- 
tion Economics."  has  made  an  extensive 
study  of  the  legislation  and  he  believes  that 
though  Industry  management  and  the  top 
labor  leaders  understand  the  "common  sit- 
us" proposal,  the  general  public  has  no  Idea 
what  It's  all  about. 

It  hasn't  been  stressed,  for  example,  that 
the  bill  would  grant  the  buUdlng  trade  un- 
ions the  right  to  a  type  of  picketing  that  Is 
denied  other  labor  unions.  Hoffman  says. 

Among  the  significant  aspects  of  the  bill, 
Hoffman  points  out.  are: 

1 .  Right  to  picket  an  entire  work  site  would 
be  a  powerful  weapon  to  force  union  member- 
ship on  every  worker— or,  force  nan-unloii 
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contractors  off  the  Job  through  pressxire  on 
general  contractors  and  owners. 

2.  "Common  situs"  picketing  could  shut 
down  an  entire  Industrial  operation,  retail 
establishment,  or  office  building  that  has  no 
direct  concern  with  construction. 

"A  strike  by  construction  wottera  on  even 
a  very  small  Job,  over  a  minor  matter,  could 
result  In  picket  lines  around  the  whole  plant. 
Thus,  It  could  effectively  shut  down  a  whole 
Industrial  operation  whose  workers  have 
nothing  to  do  with  even  what's  going  on  In 
the  construction  area  and  don't  belong  to 
anjrthing  close  to  a  construction  union," 
Hoffman  says. 

It  would  be  a  powerful  weapon  In  the 
hands  ot  the  building  trades  unions,  he  adds, 
'and  the  economic  power  it  confers  is  almost 
unimaginable.' 

"Passage  of  such  a  law  could  hurt  the 
unions  by  forcing  contractors  to  go  com- 
pletely non-union  in  order  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  complete  shut-down.  That 
Idea — already  beginning  to  emerge — can 
carry  with  It  violent  confrontation,"  he  ex- 
plains. 

Mr.  President,  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  . 
has  also  spoken  out  against  common  situs 
picketing  legislation.  The  California 
Governor  currently  has  a  S-minute  5301- 
dicated  commentary  program  csJled 
"Viewpoint"  which  is  carried  daily  by 
hundreds  of  radio  stations  across  the 
country.  I  wish  to  read  a  pertinent  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Reagan's  statement  of  No- 
vember 5  on  this  legislation: 

If  you  work  for  a  non-union  subcontractor 
on  a  construction  Job  and  the  union  of  an- 
other building  trade  was  able  to  shut  down 
all  work  over  a  beef  It  was  having  with  its 
contractor,  you'd  be  out  of  work  and  pretty 
angry  about  It.  But  that's  exactly  what  will 
happen  If  twin  bills  being  debated  In  Con- 
gress now  become  law. 

They're  caUed  HJl.  6900  and  Senate  bill 
1479,  the  common  situs  picketing  bills.  These 
bills  would  give  any  building  trades  imlon 
the  power  to  shut  down  an  entire  construc- 
tion project  involving  perhaps  the  several 
dozen  contractors  because  of  a  dispute  with, 
say.  only  one  of  them. 

They  could  shut  down  work  simply  by  set- 
ting up  a  Job  site  picket  line  which  no  con- 
struction worker,  truckdrlver,  or  delivery- 
man  In  his  right  mind  would  dare  cross. 

It  would  force  all  of  them  to  participate 
In  secondary  boycotts  which  are  now  illegal. 

The  big  international  unions  have  wanted 
for  a  long  time  to  eliminate  any  non-union 
workers  from  construction  Jobs.  If  the  com- 
mon situs  picketing  bill  passes  and  Is  signed 
by  the  President  they'll  get  their  way. 

About  the  bills,  the  Denver  Post  recently 
said  that  unions  do  not  deny  that  a  major 
aim  is  to  force  out  non-union  workers.  If 
a  contractor  hires  ten  subcontractors  and 
one  of  these  Is  non-union.  It  is  expected  the 
other  subcontractors  will  have  a  strike  on 
their  hands.  The  blackmail  effect  Is  obvious 
Unquote. 

These  bUls  are  apparently  part  of  some 
horse  trading  between  Secretary  of  Labor 
John  Emnlop  and  the  international  unions. 
Diinlop  wants  a  new  collective  bargaining 
bill  ostensibly  to  prevent  the  administra- 
tion's national  energy  development  progiam 
from  becoming  tied  up  by  Jurisdictional  and 
wage  dilutes. 

It  looks  as  -if  the  common  situs  picketing 
bills,  and  thus  compulsory  unionism  in  the 
construction  business  are  the  prices  he's 
wUllng  to  pay. 

The  coUectlve  bargaining  bill  would  create 

construction  Industry  coUectlon  bargaining 
committee,  composed  of  labor,  management 
Snd  public  members.  One  of  its  chief  features 


would  be  to  provide  cooling  off  periods  prior 
to  strikes. 

Another  feature  would  give  the  heirarchy 
of  the  International  unions  veto  power  over 
the  contracts  of  their  locals.  TTiey'll  be 
specifically  exempt  from  liability  for  their 
actions. 

Speaking  of  tradeoffs,  the  International 
union  bosses  have  wanted  this  veto  power 
for  a  long  time.  Theoretically,  they've  had  it 
but  didn't  exercise  It;  fearful  that  If  they 
did  they  wouldn't  be  reelected  to  their  com- 
fortable Jobs  by  the  officials  of  their  locals. 
But  If  the  veto  power  Is  written  Into  federal 
law,  they'd  be  off  the  hook.  They're  selling 
the  locals  on  this  feature  by  telling  them  It's 
necessary  in  order  to  get  the  common  situs 
picketing  bill. 

The  losers  in  all  this  game  playing  will  be 
the  worker  who  has  no  Interest  in  someone 
else's  dispute;  the  taxpayers,  who  will  bear 
the  brunt  of  public  assistance  costs  of  such 
picketing  throws  large  numbers  of  workers 
out  on  the  streets,  and  the  American 
economy,  which  badly  needs  a  healthy  con- 
struction industry. 

At  stake  Is  a  person's  right  to  earn  a  living, 
whether  or  not  he  chooses  to  Join  a  union. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  seems  willing  to 
trade  this  right  for  some  dubious  collective 
bargaining  measures.  The  debate  is  going 
on  right  now.  I'll  bet  your  Congressman 
would  like  to  know  how  you  feel  about  com- 
pulsory unionism. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  how  the  people 
of  Arizona  feel  about  this  matter.  My 
office  has  received  literally  thousands  of 
letters,  postcards,  mailgrams,  and  phone 
calls  about  common  situs  picketing.  I  can 
report  to  you  that  the  sentiment  of  my 
constitutents  is  running  about  1,000  to  1 
against  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  15  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  needs. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  the  common  situs  picketing  bill, 
I  would  hope  we  would  weigh  everything 
in  perspective.  There  is  no  all  good  and 
all  evil  to  any  bill  that  we  have  before 
us.  There  are  side  effects  to  everying  we 
pass. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  referred 
to  the  effect  that  it  may  have  on  costs 
in  the  construction  industry.  On  the 
other  side,  we  have  to  look  at  facts  that 
many  in  the  construction  industry  are 
working  1,200  and  1,400  hours  a  year,  and 
not  2,000  hours,  as  a  normal  industrial 
worker  does.  Their  wages  on  the  average 
for  a  year's  work  in  many  cases  are  no 
greater  than  that  for  an  industrial  work- 
er. Sure  there  is  the  possibility  that 
common  situs  picketing  may  cause  a 
strike  that  might  cause  an  entire  con- 
struction job  to  be  shut  down  for  a  short 
period  of  time.  There  is  always  that  pos- 
sibility. There  is  always  a  possibility 
when  a  small  craft  union  at  united 
steelworkers  plant  goes  out  that  the 
entire  steelworkers  will  observe  the  pick- 
et line  and  the  entire  plant  is  shut  down. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  weigh  the 
merits  on  both  sides  of  this  issue.  If  we 
wish  to  go  solely  on  an  economic  basis, 
then  maybe  what  we  ought  to  say  Is: 
You  cannot  strike  at  aU.  You  cannot  have 
a  common  situs  strike.  You  cannot  have  any 


strikes.  We  will  Just  extend  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Every  time  there  Is  a  strike  of  any  kind 
you  can  get  an  Injunction  and  stop  It. 

That  might  keep  wages  down  and  keep 
costs  down.  But  the  benefits  in  terms  of 
slightly  reduced  costs  weighed  against 
the  detriment  of  the  deprivation  of  the 
right  to  strike  is  not  worth  it.  Therefore, 
we  say  that  in  those  circumstances,  un- 
less it  has  an  extraordinary  efifect  on  the 
entire  national  economy,  one  cannot  en- 
join a  primary  strike. 

When  I  spoke  the  other  day,  I  said 
that  I  would  maintain  that  this  type  of 
picketing  is  not  a  secondary  boycott  be- 
cause a  secondary  boycott  is  where  one 
literally  goes  to  a  third  party's  location. 
If  one  happens  to  belong  to  a  union  and 
he  wishes  to  strike  an  employer  and  he 
strikes  to  bring  industrial  pressure,  he 
goes  to  the  third  location.  If  he  is  a 
Cesar  Chavez  United  Farm  Worker,  he 
goes  to  the  Safeway  store  and  the  A&P 
and  stands  in  front  of  that  store  and 
says: 

Please,  don't  buy  these  grapes;  please  dont 
buy  this  Gallo  wine. 

"That  is,  indeed,  a  secondary  boycott. 
It  is  legal  in  this  country  today  because 
agriculture  is  not  covered  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

But  it  is  where  one  carries  his  dispute 
to  someplace  other  than  where  he  works. 
The  construction  workers  only  work  in 
one  place  on  one  job.  The  fact  that  oth- 
ers share  the  same  job  site  is  not  the 
plumbers'  fault  or  the  electricians'  fault. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  kind  of  work  that 
they  are  in.  They  are  not  striking  or  car- 
rying a  picket  in  front  of  some  third- 
party  location.  They  are  carrying  it  only 
in  the  spot  that  they  work  to  publicize  a 
dispute  with  their  employer. 

What  was  alleged  to  be  harmful  about 
that?  Why  is  it  alleged  that  this  kind  of 
strike  should  not  be  allowed  because  oth- 
er members  of  other  unions  not  on  strike 
might  observe  the  picket  line,  voluntarily, 
I  might  add?  No  one  is  coerced  into  re- 
fusing to  cross  a  picket  line. 

The  principal  objection  that  the  op- 
ponents to  this  bill  have  is  that  on  oc- 
casion the  unions  will  strike  together 
volimtarily. 

We  have  admissions  in  the  Record 
from  a  few  days  ago  that  really  there  is 
no  serious  objection  to  secondary  boy- 
cotts or  this  kind  of  picketing,  if  it  did 
not  work,  but  it  is  only  because  one  mem- 
ber of  a  union  will  vountarily  observe 
another  union  picket  line,  and  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  word  "voluntarily,"  be- 
cause they  think  someday,  "I  might  be 
on  strike  and  I  will  need  help,  so  I  am 
going  to  observe  the  picket  line  of  my 
fellow  union  member."  That  is  what 
makes  it  effective. 

It  seems  to  me  when  one  weighs  these 
considerations  and  balances  the  right 
of  a  person  to  say,  "I  am  not  going  to 
work,"  the  right  of  another  person  to  say, 
"I  am  not  going  to  cross  that  picket  line, 
and  that  is  my  choice,"  when  one  weighs 
that  right,  which  is  one  of  the  precious 
rights  we  have  in  this  country  in  terms 
of  organization,  the  right  to  work  or  the 
right  not  to  work,  as  we  choose,  against 
the  potential  slightly  increased  economic 
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cost,  if  everything  goes  as  badly  as  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  paint  them  to  gcr, 
one  has  to  come  down  on  the  side  of  that 
worker  and  his  right  to  strike  at  the  only 
place  he  works  and  realize  that  from  time 
to  time,  voluntarily,  other  members  of 
organized  labor  are  going  to  observe  the 
picket  line. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking.  We  are  not 
asking  for  an  unfair  bargaining  ad- 
vantage. All  we  are  asking  is  for  the  right 
of  a  union  man  or  woman  to  picket  at 
the  place  where  he  or  she  works.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  too  much  to  be  asking. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  8  or  9 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Eight  minutes  will  be 
fine. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  to  strike 
should  be  related,  of  course,  to  a  dispute 
and  a  recognized  legal  purpose.  No  one 
has  contended  that  the  union  man  in 
America  does  not  have  the  right  to  strike. 
Even  the  opponents  of  the  Common  situs 
picketing  bill,  of  which  I  am  one,  would 
have  to  agree,  at  first  blush,  that  if  we 
are  able  to  defeat  this  bill,  it  in  no  way 
will  defeat  the  right  to  strike.  The  right 
to  organize  and  to  strike  properly  is 
fundamental  in  America,  and  it  is  ad- 
hered to  in  collective  bargaining  and 
otherwise:  I  think  there  is  no  need  for 
the  bill  at  this  particular  time.  I  can  see 
a  need  not  to  have  this  bill. 

I  have  a  slight  familiarity  with  and 
therefore  an  appreciation  of  the  con- 
struction trade.  I  come  from  a  town  in 
the  South  that  is  predominated,  in  a 
sense,  by  the  building  trades^Charles- 
ton,  S.C.  They  have  been  part  and  parcel 
of  our  community  life  as  well  as  our 
State's  development  for  the  25  years  or 
so  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  public 
service,  and  I  emphfisize  the  fact  that 
they  have  given  leadership.  The  head  of 
the  construction  trades  in  the  Charleston 
area  is  also  chairman  of  our  North 
Charleston  Public  Service  Commission, 
Mr.  Cecil  Clay.  The  member  of  our  legis- 
lature who  served  as  head  of  the  Plum- 
bers and  Steamfltters  union,  Mr.  Jimmy 
Joseph,  has  served  with  outstanding 
abilities.  Ronald  Fine,  the  head  of  our 
Carpenters  Local  Union  has  also  made 
significant  contributions  to  our  com- 
munity. 

While  it  is  true  that  they  would  sup- 
port this  bill  it  is  not  a  feeling  of  "you 
and  them,"  as  described  by  my  friend 
from  Oregon,  that  their  right  is  being 
taken  away.  The  fact  is  that  they  have 
led,  they  have  grown,  they  have  con- 
structed, and  they  have  prospered  imder 
the  present  law. 

We  come  from  an  area  that  does  not 
necessarily  relate  with  the  particular  na- 
tional statistics,  because  we  still  are 
building,  building  wisely  and  within  the 
economy,  and  rapidly.  There  is  much 
construction  in  our  area,  even  though 
someone  may  give  some  statistics  that 
show  that  construction  has  fallen  off.  We 
are  trying  our  very  best  to  increase  home 
building.  But  the  point  is  that  they  have 
operated  successfully,  and  in  my  time  of 


service  I  have  heard  no  complaint  what- 
soever that  they  have  been  stultified  in 
the  right  to  strike. 

A  national  movement  at  a  wrong  time 
is  coming  about  here,  almost  uimoticed. 
This  is  why  I  rise  on  the  matter  of  clo- 
ture, to  say  that  if  there 'is  a  time  for 
extended  debate  to  bring  the  facts  be- 
fore the  American  people  and  Congress, 
this  is  the  time  for  extended  debate. 

We  have  all  the  pressures  of  New  York. 
We  have  the  pressures  of  the  economy, 
the  pressures  of  the  Midwest,  the  pres- 
sures of  our  defense  and  obvious  politi- 
cal pressures  with  respect  to  the  White 
House  .and  its  checkerboard  game  of 
swapping  the  people  aroimd  right  and 
left  and  trying  to  find  national  policies 
with  respect  to  defense  and  with  respect 
to  energy.  We  find  this  bill  slipping 
through  the  U.S.  Senate,  without  notice 
to  the  American  people  of  its  true  in- 
tent. 

Our  good  friend,  the  labor  representa- 
tive, testifying  for  the  construction 
trades,  on  the  Rouse  side,  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  he  was  not  talking  about  the 
right  to  strike  being  taken  away  from 
him.  Re  said  in  no  uncertain  language 
that  the  intent  there  was  to  see  every  job 
in  America  a  union  job.  That  is  why  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  bill.  I  oppose  coercion. 

States  have  operated  successfully  with 
a  right-to-work  law,  under  section  14(b) 
of  Taft-Hartley.  What  we  would  be  do- 
ing with  respect  to  the  construction 
trades  would  be  to  repeal  indirectly  that 
portion  of  section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley 
relating-to  the  construction  trades. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
rejuvenate,  trying  to  back  construction 
and  building  in  America,  trying  to  in- 
crease employment  in  this  particular  sec- 
tor, which  would  be  responsive,  because 
it  has  a  multiplier  effect  in  the  construc- 
tion trades  with  respect  to  building  ma- 
terial, contractors,  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions, the  timber  folks,  and  everyone 
else. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  construction 
trades  are  cutting  back  on  their  hourly 
wage  rate  gains.  I  was  in  Pittsburgh  not 
long  ago,  making  a  speech,  and  saw  a 
headline  in  the  newspaper.  I  wish  I  could 
recall  it  accurately.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  plasterers  and  electricians  had  got- 
ten into  the  realm  of  $16  or  $17  an  hour, 
whatever  the  amount  was,  and  they  were 
voluntarily  cutting  back  their  hourly 
wage  rate  by  one-third,  taking  hard 
sought  gains  and  victories  in  increases  in 
the  hourly  rate  and  trying  to  do  exactly 
what  this  bill  undoes.  The  bill  would  try 
to  do  it  by  coercion. 

In  New  York,  they  are  trying  to  find 
some  legal  way  to  imdb  the  pension  ben- 
efits that  were  financially  outrageous, 
the  agreements  made  with  respect  to  the 
garbage  collectors  and  other  municipal 
employees,  the  welfare  beneficiaries,  the 
high  rental  payments. 

We  have  this  movement  ongoing  in  the 
present  tense  in  America  today.  Just  at 
a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  cope  with 
the  evils  and  the  disastrous  results,  here 
they  come,  pouring  on  more  difficulties. 

Not  long  ago,  a  group  of  us  were 
briefed  by  the  Cambridge  survey  about 
the  volatility  of  our  society. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The    time    of    the    Senator    has 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  just  got  started.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  a 
few  more  minutes? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  yield  the  Senator  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  people  out  there 
who  are  making  George  Wallace — inci- 
dentally, I  do  not  necessarily  go  along 
with  that  movement,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  we  in  Wtishington  carmot  see 
it — the  people  out  there  are  looking  for 
responsiveness  and  solutions.  Here  we 
are  this  morning,  about  to  give  them 
another  problem. 

There  is  no  problem  in  the  construc- 
tion trades  with  respect  to  organizing 
and  building  and  getting  responses  and 
higher  wages  and  better  working  condi- 
tions, and  they  should  be  commended  for 
all  that.  This  is  a  national  leadership 
gimmick,  an  organizing  tool,  as  the  man 
said,  to  make  every  job  in  America  a 
union  job,  which  makes  for  bigness, 
which  makes  for  a  problem. 

That  is  what  is  wrong  with  Congress: 
Instead  of  solving  problems  and  doing 
some  good,  we  are  trying  to  create  an 
additional  one. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  a  healthy 
labor  and  business  climate  has  long  been 
of  interest  to  me.  Our  State  of  South 
Carolina  has  one  of  the  best  business 
climates  of  any  State.  And  we  have  one 
of  the  best  labor  climates.  Underlying 
this  state  of  affairs  is  the  fact  that  the 
individual  worker  in  our  State  is  pro- 
tected from  coercion  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina right  to  work  law,  and  I  would  men- 
tion here  my  own  role  in  writing  that  law 
as  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
House  of  Representatives. 

My  determination  against  coercion 
remains.  Clearly  the  common  situs  pick- 
eting bill  that  has  psissed  the  House, 
which  has  been  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Ford,  and  which  is  likely  to  pass  the 
U.S.  Senate,  should  be  defeated. 

This  legislation  provides  that  on  a 
construction  job,  where  there  are  many 
subcontractors,  as  for  plumbing,  heat- 
ing, masonry,  carpentry,  steel  work,  and 
so  forth,  a  dispute  between  the  owner 
and  one  of  the  subcontractors  should  be 
considered  a  dispute  between  all  of  them. 
The  legal  theory  is  that  the  owner  and 
each  subcontractor  ere  engaged  in  a 
joint  venture — when  in  law  and  in  fact, 
everyone  knows  otherwise.  Contractors 
and  subcontractors  on  a  construction 
project  do  not  place  their  assets  in  the 
project  for  a  proportional  share  of  the 
profit  and  loss.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  basic  difference  in  interests,  and 
many  possibilities  of  claims  normally 
arise  over  which  the  other  subcontrac- 
tors would  have  no  control,  no  knowledge, 
and  no  interest. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  "joint  venture"  should  be  determined 
according  to  the  degree  of  control  one 
party  can  exercise  over  the  labor  rela- 
maintain  independent  labor  poUcies,  this 
tions  of  the  other  parties.  Since  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  negotiate  and 
would  indicate  that  one  should  not  be 
held  accountable  for  problems  arising 
out  of  another's  policies.  This  reasoning 
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Is  consistent  with  the  holding  in  the 
Denver  Building  Trades  case  that  "the 
fact  that  the  contractor  and  the  sub- 
contractor were  engaged  on  the  same 
construction  project,  and  the  contractor 
has  some  supervision  over  the  subcon- 
tractor's work,  did  not  eliminate  the 
status  of  each  as  an  independent  con- 
tractor or  make  the  employees  of  one, 
the  employees  of  another." 

Aside  from  the  legal  niceties,  the  prac- 
tical thrust  of  this  proposal  is  "to  see 
every  job  in  America  a  imion  job."  This  is 
exactly  the  testimony  of  the  union  wit- 
ness in  the  hearings  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  With  this  tool,  a  union 
subcontractor  could  shut  down  the  entire 
job  imless  all  the  subcontractors  were 
union.  Delivery  of  materials  to  the  job 
site  could  be  prevented  imless  the  driver 
of  the  truck  in  which  they  were  delivered 
was  a  vmion  driver,  and  it  could  be 
stretched  to  require  union-manufactured 
materials. 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  but 
that  this  measure  will  increase  costs.  It 
will  encourage  strikes  and  make  them 
longer.  Power  granted  is  seldom  neglected 
and  I  feel  the  results  could  be  disastrous. 
One  imion  involved  in  the  construction 
job,  regardless  of  its  niunbers  could  deny 
the  right  to  work  to  all  other  unions  and 
their  members.  Thus  neutral  employers 
and  their  employees  would  suffer  the 
consequences. 

To  me,  requiring  everyone  to  belong 
to  a  union — or  requiring  everyo.ne  to  be 
nonunion — is  not  ,^Lmerican.  And  the 
timing  of  the  bill  could  not  be  worse.  Un- 
employment is  again  moving  upward. 
The  housing  and  construction  industry 
is  still  in  near-depression.  Now,  when  we 
are  trying  our  level  best  to  get  the  build- 
ing trades  going  and  to  turn  the  economy 
around,  we  are  going  to  compound  all  our 
difficulties  because  of  a  bad  principle  that 
flies  in  the  face  of  prosperity,  justice  and 
commonsense.  The  President  Is  Insist- 
ing upon  this  for  his  1976  campaign— I 
wish  we  could  move  Election  Day  up  to 
January,  get  the  campaign  behind  us, 
and  get  everyone  back  together  working 
for  this  country. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  allege 
that  it  will  result  in  equity  for  construc- 
tion workers  as  compared  with  manu- 
factiu-ing  workers.  However,  I  do  not  feel 
that  inequity  exists  today.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  construction 
wages  in  1975  are  $7.17/hour  compared 
to  $4.76 /hour  for  manufacturing,  $5.20 
for  mining,  $5.40  for  transportation,  and 
$3.47  for  wholesale  and  retail  trades.  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  really  no  justifica- 
tion for  this  bill.  In  the  past,  the  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  confer  secondary 
boycott  power  on  the  building  trades 
union  and  with  today's  depressed  con- 
struction industry,  there  is  no  reason  to 
change  tills  longstanding  policy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

While  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  still  here,  I  want  to  say  that  he 
Is  one  of  our  most  able  Members  and  Is  In 
a  position  of  great  responsibility,  par- 
ticularly right  now.  In  areas  of  energy. 
Therefore,   I   can   perhaps   understand 
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why  he  might  not  be  aware  that  this 
bill  is  anything  but  sliding  through  here 
without  notice.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator's  situation  is,  but  I  know  that 
my  situation,  in  terms  of  notice  to  the 
people  that  I  represent  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  is  complete  on  this  measure. 
I  have  thousands  of  communications.  I 
will  say  they  are  running  about  equally 
for  and  against  the  measure.  As  I  have 
come  onto  the  floor  for  the  last  3  months. 
Members  from  every  part  of  the  country 
have  talked  to  me  about  this  legislation 
and  about  their  commimications  from 
home — again,  those  who  are  for  and 
those  who  are  against. 

If  there  is  any  bill  that  has  not  slipped 
quietly  through.  It  Is  this  bill,  which 
deals  with  an  equal  opportunity  for  con- 
struction workers  to  have,  with  their 
brothers  and  sisters  of  industrial  society, 
the  right  to  picket  peacefully.  This  Is  a 
bill  that  puts  them  in  the  same  situation 
with  respect  to  their  use  of  picketing  in 
support  of  their  position  in  a  dispute 
with  an  employer. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Will  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  yield  just  for  a  second  on  the 
sliding  part? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  What  I  am  talking 
about  is  sliding  from  the  attention  of 
the  American  public.  Obviously,  It  has 
our  attention.  We  know  it  and  there  are 
those  interested  groups,  whether  it  be 
the  union  on  one  side  or  the  chamber 
of  commerce  on  the  other,  to  generate 
letters.  But  we  go  right  back  to  the 
Presiding  Officer,  who  has  seen  it  briefly, 
and  we  went  through  27  pages  of  issues! 
and  this  one  was  not  mentioned,  by  any- 
one— not  the  American  public,  because 
they  do  not,  for  one  thing,  know  how  to 
pronounce  common  situs  picketing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  They  sure  do  where 
I  come  from. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  enacted,  they  will 
understand    exactly    what    Is    Intended. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  sliding  through 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  that  sufficient  on 
this  point? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
now  m  support  of  the  motion  to  close 
debate  on  H.R.  5900,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  construc- 
tion  industry   by   providing   for   equal 
treatment     of     craft     and     industrial 
workers. 

After  debate  is  closed  under  rule  XXII 
each  Senator  will  have  a  full  hour  to 
further  debate  this  matter  before  the 
bill  is  read  for  the  third  tln-s  and  placed 
upon  its  passage.  I  believe  the  Senate  has 
reached  the  stage  where  final,  earnest 
consideration  is  fully  warranted. 

Mr.  President,  the  substance  of  the 
issue  involved  has  been  before  the  Senate 
for  nearly  a  week.  It  was  last  Friday  that 
the  leadership  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  take  up  H.R.  5900.  As  Senators  will 
recaU,  opponents  of  the  bill  objected  to 
the  request  and  proceeded  to  speak  at 
length  against  the  bill,  holding  the  Sen- 
ate floor  against  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  on  Monday  and  most  of  Tuesday  of 
this  week. 
On  Tuesday,  the  Senate,  by  a  66-to-30 


vote,  declared  its  determination  to  take 
up  the  bill  for  consideration,  and  it  has 
been  before  us  since  late  Tuesday  after- 
noon. But  the  debate  which  the  oppo- 
nents  of  the  bill  have  said  Is  vital  has  not 
occurred. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  has  been  here  to  partic- 
ipate in  debate,  but  the  opponents  have 
not. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  embodies  the  language 
of  S.  1479  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
Only  two  amendments  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  substitute,  both  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  ,  and  each  of  them  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate  on  roUcall  votes. 

No  other  amendments  have  been  called 
up,  and  I  am  led  to  suspect  that  none 
will  be  until  the  Senate  determines  that 
cloture  should  be  invoked  on  the  ques- 
tion of  passage  of  the  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  President,  the  central  issue  of  this 
legislation  has  already  received  exten- 
sive consideration,  with  plenty  of  time 
afforded  Senators  to  study  its  provisions. 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
H.R.  5900  on  July  25,  after  comprehen- 
sive study  and  full  debate. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee considered  S.  1479,  the  companiou 
bill,  formally  on  4  days,  and  the  commit- 
tee spent  2  days  preparing  the  bill  for  re- 
porting to  the  Senate. 

The  committee  report  and  the  printed 
hearings  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
have  been  available  to  Senators  for  over 
2  weeks,  since  October  30,  so  Senators 
have  had  an  unusually  long  period  of 
time  in  which  to  study  the  bill  and  its 
effects. 

Given  the  sharp  focus  of  the  bill,  the 
few  Issues  that  it  raises,  and  the  week- 
long  opportunity  for  debate  that  has  al- 
ready been  afforded,  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  bring  H.R.  5900  Into  its  final  consid- 
eration. 

As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  President,  a 
decision  to  close  debate  on  th»'bill  will 
serve  to  bring  the  measure  to  the  full  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  so  that  it  can  be 
brought  to  a  final  decision  within  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  motion  to  close  de- 
bate so  that  we  may  proceed  in  an  earnest 
and  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  advise  Sena- 
tors that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  and  I  have  Introduced  an 
amendment  that  contains  the  substance 
of  S.  2305,  a  blU  to  establish  a  national 
framework  for  collective  bargaining  in 
the  construction  industry.  This  is  the  so- 
called  "Dunlop  bill"  which  would  estab- 
lish the  construction  industry  collective 
bargaining  commltttee. 

At  an  appropriate  time  during  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  5900,  It  Is  our  intention  to 
offer  this  amendment  in  the  hope  of  in- 
corporating the  provisions  of  S.  2305  in 
the  pending  House-passed  bill. 

We  do  this  as  a  means  of  expediting 
consideration  of  both  measures.  They 
have  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives,  and  it  would  be  convenient,  if  It 
is  the  wUl  of  the  Senate,  for  them  to 
be  considered  as  a  package  by  any  con- 
ference committee  that  may  be  required. 

As  I  have  said,  this  bill  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  now  for  a  full  week.  It 
started  just  a  week  ago  today.  If  its  op- 
ponents were  clamoring  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  debate  this  issue,  there  was  all 
this  week,  and  there  was  a  limited 
amount  of  debate.  I  think  probably  the 
most  constructive  arose  out  of  a  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Laxalt).  But  there  has  been 
all  the  opportunity  of  this  week,  yet 
there  has  been  limited  debate. 

This  is  to  close  debate.  We  know  what 
that  means.  That  is  what  we  will  be 
voting  on  very  shortly.  Then  we  will 
have  another  extended  period  for  all 
Members  to  have  an  opportimlty  to  ex- 
press themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 


NATIONAL       PRODUCTIVITY       AND 

QUALITY  OF  WORKING  LIFE  ACT 

OF  1975 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S  2195. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  amendments  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  2195)  to  establish  a  National  Center 
for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Working 
Life;  to  provide  for  a  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  Federal  agencies  including 
implementation  of  all  Federal  laws,  reg- 
ulations, and  policies  which  impede  the 
productive  performance  and  efficiency  of 
the  American  economy;  to  encourage 
joint  labor,  industry,  and  Government 
efforts  to  improve  national  productivity 
and  the  character  of  working  condi- 
tions; to  establish  a  Federal  policy  with 
respect  to  continued  productivity  growth 
and  improved  utilization  of  human  re- 
sources in  the  United  States;  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows : 

1.  Page  7,  line  3,  strike  out  "twenty-five", 
and  Insert:  "twenty -seven" 

2.  Page  7,  line  13,  strike  out  "three",  and 
Insert:  "five" 

3.  Page  14,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  out  "In 
labor-management  agreements",  and  Insert: 
"In  a  specific  labor-management  agreement" 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
has  adopted  three  minor  amendments  to 
S.  2195,  the  National  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life  Act  of  1975. 

The  first  amendment  provides  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Productivity  and  Quality  of 
Working  Life  shall  be  made  up  of  not 
more  than  27  members.  The  Senate  bill 
provided  for  25  members. 

The  second  amendment  provides  that 
five  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  represent  management,  the 
same  number  as  will  represent  labor  or- 
ganizations. The  Senate  bill  provided  for 
three  members  from  management  and 
five  from  labor  organizations. 


These  two  amendments  merely  equal- 
ize the  representation  of  labor  and  man- 
agement on  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
expand  its  total  membership  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

The  third  amendment  clarifies  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  activities  of  the  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of 
Working  Life.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
the  center — 

To  encourage,  support,  and  initiate  efforts 
In  the  public  or  private  sector  speclflcaUy 
designed  to  improve  cooperation  between 
labor  and  management  in  the  achievement 
of  continued  productivity  growth:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  activities  of  the  Center  In- 
volving consideration  of  issues  included  In 
labor-management  agreements  shall  be  un- 
dertaken without  the  consent  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  parties  to  that  agreement. 

The  House  amendment  clarifies  this 
clause  by  providing  that — 

No  activities  of  the  Center  Involving  con- 
sideration of  Issues  included  in  a  specific 
labor-management  agreement  shall  be  un- 
dertaken without  the  consent  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  parties  to  that  agreement.  (Em- 
phasis added). 

In  other  words,  the  prohibition  applies 
only  where  specific  labor-management 
agreements  are  in  effect.  There  will  be 
no  such  prohibition  In  a  plant  or  busi- 
ness in  which  there  is  no  agreement  in 
force. 

As  explained  in  the  reports  of  both 
the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  the  House  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing  Committee,  the  cen- 
ter will  not  be  authorized  to  become  in- 
volved in  activities  pertaining  to  issues 
which  are  the  proper  subjects  for  bar- 
gaining, both  by  tradition  and  by  a 
specific  labor-management  agreement, 
without  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
all  parties  to  an  agreement  which  is  in 
effect  at  the  time. 

The  amendment  made  by  the  House 
merely  clarifies  the  intent  of  the  prohibi- 
tion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  minority  we  do  accept 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  by  the 
House  and  commend  the  House  on  the 
passage  of  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislation.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
Board  from  25  to  27  to  enable  two  addi- 
tional members  to  represent  business, 
so  that  both  business  and  labor  will  each 
have  five  members,  is  a  good  amendment. 
With  his  new  found  freedom  to  be  des- 
ignated chairman  of  the  Board,  Vice 
President  Rockefeller  will  certainly  be 
able  to  oversee  the  activities  of  27  mem- 
bers. I  commend  the  President  on  his 
selection  of  Vice  President  Rockefeller 
because  of  his  energy,  his  deep  devotion 
to  this  cause,  and,  certainly,  we  feel  it 
will  help  give  the  prestige  necessary  to 
this  very  important  activity. 

The  changes  with  respect  to  labor/ 
management  agreements  do  not,  in  any 
sense,  alter  the  spirit  of  what  the  Senate 
intended  to  imply  by  its  language,  so 
that  is  certainly  an  acceptable  amend- 
ment. 

I  commend  Senator  Nunn  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  provided  in  this  activity 


and  also,  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Javits)  who  for  so  long  has  recognized 
that  at  the  heart  of  our  problem  of  re- 
ducing costs  and  reducing  the  impact 
of  infiation  is  improving  productivity, 
which  must  be  a  joint  function  of  labor, 
management,  and  government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NUNN.  1  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
my  colleagues  that  we  should  accept 
these  amendments.  They  are  important 
and  useful. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a 
network  of  action  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  improve  productivity.  The  center 
itself  will  be  very  helpful  and  a  much 
better  organization  than  we  have  had  be- 
fore in  the  Productivity  Commission. 
However,  we  will  still  need  action  on  the 
local  and  on  the  industrial  level. 

Until  such  time  as  we  gear  up  for 
that,  as  we  did  in  World  War  II,  there 
will  not  be  a  very  marked  effect  of  this 
type  of  effort  on  productivity. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  center 
will  move  into  its  work  promptly  and  will 
make  recommendations  through  the 
President  to  Congress  or  to  Congress  di- 
rectly as  to  what  is  needed  to  improve 
productivity.  Labor-management  pro- 
ductivity councils  throughout  the  coun- 
try might  be  necessary  to  bring  this  work 
on  the  local  and  the  industry  level  tp 
fruition. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  and  I  congratu- 
late and  compliment  him  and  Senator 
Percy  fo*-  their  fine  initiative. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  share  in 
the  comments  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  and  my  colleague  from 
New  York.  I  concur  in  their  remarks.  I 
do  think  that  this  biU,  more  than  any  I 
have  been  involve(^  with  this  year,  rep- 
resents a  true  bipartisan  effort.  It  could 
not  have  been  passed  without  the  active 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  active  support  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
I  jointly  cosponsored  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  so  it  was  a  bipartisan 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  CRAFT 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  ( H.R.  5900  >  to  protect 
the  economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  build- 
ing and  construction  industry  by  provid- 
ing for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  in- 
dustrial workers. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  has  been 
very  interesting.  I  regret  that  ther^J^ 
not  been  more  active  debate  althoBl> 
there  will  still  be  an  opportunity  Uf  do 
that,  even  though  we  vote  cloture,  as  I 
hope  very  much  we  will  do.  One  thing 
that  is  critically  Important  is  to  empha- 
size what  has  been  made  clear  in  the 
decisions  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  We 
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are  not  venturing  Into  a  new  field.  We 
are  simply  adapting  a  remedy  which 
workers  have  had  for  decades.  That  rem- 
edy, the  strike.  Is  necessary.  In  order  to 
grant  employees  the  opportimlty  to  bar- 
gain on  an  even  basis  with  their  employ- 
ers. This  remedy  has  to  be  adapted  to 
the  unique  situation  of  a  construction 
site  which  has  subcontractors  as  well  as 
a  general  contractor. 

The  Supreme  Court  very  clearly  recog- 
nized the  situation  and,  indeed,  for  prac- 
tical purposes  invited  the  Congress  to 
act  In  this  way.         ^ 

This  area  was  originally  addressed  in 
the  famous  Denver  Building  Trades  case. 
In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  inter- 
preted the  language  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  literally.  The  Court  in  that  case  pro- 
hibited common  situs  picketing  on  a  con- 
struction site.  The  Court  ruled  that  a 
contractor  and  the  subcontractor  in  the 
construction  industry  were  separate  em- 
ployers and  the  picketing  of  both  em- 
ployers in  a  construction  industry  dis- 
pute with  one  was  prohibited  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  made  such  activity  a 
secondary  boycott. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Stone  assimied  the 
Chair.) 

Ten  years  later  in  the  General  Elec- 
tric case  the  Supreme  Court  appUed  a 
different  standard  to  picketing  by  em- 
ployees of  an  industrial  employer.  The 
Court  set  down  the  related  work  doc- 
trine which  would  allow  industrial  imions 
to  picket  an  independent  contractor  If 
their  work  was  "related"  to  the  every- 
day operation  of  the  industrial  employer. 
The  related  work  doctrine  has  not  been 
applied  to  imions  and  employers  in  the 
construction  industry. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  was  an  invitation  to  Con- 
gress which  has  now  been  deferred  for 
some  14  years,  to  correct  the  disparity 
in  treatment  of  industrial  and  construc- 
tion workers.  It  has  takeh  us  a  very 
long  time  to  get  to  this  place.  We  are 
correcting  this  disparity  with  restraint 
and  with  safeguards,  including  the  need 
for  getting  the  international  union  to 
approve  the  common  situs  picketing. 

We  will  also  set  up,  by  amendment  to 
this  bill,  a  procedure  by  which  we  hope 
to  minimize,  through  established  tech- 
niques, the  degree  of  labor  strife  which 
occurs  in  the  construction  industry. 

Additionally  we  are  requiring,  before 
there  may  be  common  situs  picketing, 
a  notice  of  10  days,  to  international  un- 
ions in  an  effort  to  create  a  cooling  off 
period  to  allow  the  international  afQllates 
the  opportunity  to  come  forward  and 
exercise  a  degree  of  mediating  influence. 
In  short,  It  is  simply  irrational  to  con- 
tinue to  have  disparate  common  situs 
picketing  standards  applied  In  construc- 
tion and  Industrial  settings.  The  argu- 
ment which  has  been  nmde  so  very  elo- 
quently by  my  colleagues,  Senator  Pack- 
wood  and  Senator  Williams,  Is  entirely 
valid.  We  are  not  straining  the  fabric 
of  our  society.  We  are  not  Introducing 
new  dangers.  Workmen  do  have  the 
right  to  picket  and  do  have  the  right 
to  strike  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  in 
many  cases  other  workmen  who  are  union 


members  walk  through  the  picket  lines. 
This  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  t«islon  of 
American  life,  and  we  are  not  trying  to 
change  it.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
correct  an  irrational  disparity  which  has 
existed  by  virtue  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
decisions  In  this  field. 

If  the  Court  had  decided  otherwise, 
that  this  situation  in  the  construction 
industry  was  not  a  secondary  boycott,  as 
they  did  in  the  industrial  setting  of  the 
General  Electric  case,  then  we  would  not 
need  this  law.  But,  in  effect,  the  Court 
has  invited  us  to  act,  because  it  foxmd 
Itself  bound  so  tightly  to  the  hteral  lan- 
guage of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  wUl  move  forward.  I 
do  not  see  that  those  who  express  fears 
are  justified.  If  they  are  justified  then, 
as  Senator  Packwood  properly  said,  we 
should  eliminate  the  right  to  picket 
altogether. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  un- 
der rule  XXII,  the  Chair,  without  objec- 
tion, directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Clotttre  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  H.R.  6900, 
an  act  to  protect  the  economic  rights  of 
labor  in  the  building  and  construction  indus- 
try by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industrial  workers. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Gary  Hart,  Alan 
Cranston,  Thomas  P.  Eagleton.  George 
McGovern.  John  O.  Pastore,  Ted 
I  Stevens,  Mike  Mansfield,  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Walter  P.  Mondale.  Gaylor 
Nelson,  John  A.  Durkln,  Mike  Gravel, 
Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Dick  Clark,  James 
Abourezk,  and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  CRAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5900)  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  rights  of  labor  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry  by 
providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industrial  workers. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  clear  up  one  point  of  contention 
that,  I  think,  has  been  mistakenly  put  in 
the  Record. 

Several  Senators  have  commented 
that  if  the  legislation  passes  it  will  imdo 
what  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartlev 
Act  has  done:  namely,  to  allow  States 
to  have  rlght-to-work  laws;  that  in  those 
States  you  cannot  have  union  shop  con- 
tracts, a  union  shop  contract  being  one 


that  conditions  continued  employnient  on 
joining  the  union. 

Under  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  in  any  State  that  adopts  a  right- 
to- work  law  that  law  becomes  paramount 
to  the  Federal  law,  and  not  only  is  it  il- 
legal  for  a  imion  and  an  employer  to  sign 
a  contract  which  requires  an  employee 
to  join  the  union,  it  is  an  imfair  labor 
practice  to  even  ask  for  it  in  bargaining. 
This  common  situs  bill  does  not  change 
that  at  all.  This  bill  allows  picketing  at 
a  common  site.  It  does  not  enlarge  one 
whit  what  the  unions  can  demand  or  ask 
for  in  terms  of  a  union  shop  contract, 
and  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think,  as  this 
legislation  goes  through,  that  we  are 
somehow  sub  rosa  trsring  to  imdermine 
section  14(b). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  request.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
get  the  parliamentary  situation.  The  con- 
trolled hour  ends  at  10:20.  Am  I  correct' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
trolled  hour  ends  at  10:20. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorima,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  may  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
my  right  to  object,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  would  like  to  use  that 
time,  if  I  may. 
Mr.  JAVrr^.  I  withdraw  that  request. 
Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  my  op- 
position to  this  legislation  can  be  summed 
up  very  simply,  as  I  have  summed  it  up 
during  the  course  of  these  debates:  This 
legislation  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
First,  S.  1479  unnecessarily  increases 
the  power  of  the  building  trades  union, 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  argues  that. 
They  already  enjoy  economic  advantages 
far  beyond  those  possessed  by  noncon- 
struction  workers.  Each  and  every  public 
sector  in  our  econ(Mny  deserves  a  voice — 
deserves  an  equal  opportimlty  to  be  heard 
and  represented.  But  no  group  should 
have  special  privileges,  a  louder  voice  and 
more  power  than  its  partners.  In  strict 
monetary  terms,  the  construction  work- 
er makes  far  more  than  other  workers; 
and,  as  the  Senators  will  recall,  we  sub- 
mitted schedules  in  the  minority  report 
indicating  that  to  be  the  fact. 

What  is  more,  the  Department  of  Labor 
figures  for  the  last  7  years  Indicate  that 
this  gap  Is  widening.  In  addition,  the 
building  trades  imions  have  many  non- 
monetary privileges  not  enjoyed  by  other 
unions.  Among  these  are  the  right  to  pre- 
hire  agreement,  exclusive  hiring  hall 
agreements,  and  exemption  from  the  ban 
on  "hot  cargo"  agreements. 

Second,  as  I  have  mentioned  during  the 
course  of  our  debates  here  before,  the 
healthy  mix  of  union  and  nonunion  subs 
on  construction  jobs  is  threatened  by  this 
measure,  and  we  cannot  overemphasize 
this  point  because  it  is  my  judgment  that 
bottom  line,  if  this  legislation  Is  passed, 
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it  is  going  to  be  as  harmful  to  the  build- 
ing trades  as  anybody  else. 

Commonsense  indicates  that  the  threat 
of  "common  situs"  strikes  will  polarize 
the  industry.  A  general  contractor,  rather 
than  face  the  prospect  of  a  strike  by 
workers  to  protest  the  presence  of  non- 
union labor  on  his  site,  will  either  go  one 
way  or  the  other— all  union  or  all  non- 
union. Basically,  what  I  am  talking  about 
here  is  force  and  coercion — these  are 
what  this  legislation  permits  and  even 
encourages. 

Third,  and  In  reference  to  the  above, 
S  1479  will  seriously  exacerbate  labor 
relations  in  the  construction  industry. 
An  increase,  both  in  the  total  number  of 
strikes  and  in  the  extent  of  damage 
caused  by  each  strike,  is  to  be  fully  an- 
ticipated as  a  result  of  this  bill's  con- 
ferral of  secondary  boycott  power  on  the 
unions.  .    . 

Irrespective  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  fact  is, 
that  under  existing  law  enunciated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  country  and 
by  the  NLRB  on  frequent  occasions,  there 
is  a  secondary  boycott  imposed  under 
these  conditions. 

I  am  sure  this  boycott  power  is  being 
sought  primarily  to  organize  the  con- 
struction industry.  As  a  spokesman  for 
George  Meany  put  it  in  the  House  hear- 
ings, the  purpose  of  common  situs  is  "to 
see  every  job  in  America  a  union  job.' 
Such  an  extensive  organizing  campaign 
is  not  illegal,  but  is  also  not  likely  to  be 
accomplished  in  an  industry  40-percent 
open  shop  by  gross  volume,  without  a 
substantial  escalation  of  strike  activity. 
This  cannot  help  but  worsen  labor  rela- 
tions, something,  I  am  sure,  none  of  us 
want  to  see  happen  at  a  time  when  the 
construction  industry  in  this  country  is 
flat  on  its  back. 

Fourth,  and  of  most  grave  concern  to 
me  is  that  S.  1479  would  permit  picket- 
ing and  other  activities  by  construction 
unions  which  would  tend  to  undermine 
State  right-to-work  laws. 

Again,  contrary  to  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  bottom 
line  effect  in  this  case,  since  it  arose  out 
of  the  Denver  Building  Trades  case,  will 
be  to  preclude  a  nonunion  sub  from  here- 
after working  on  a  union  contract,  and 
that,  to  me,  has  definite  right-to-work 
implications. 

Nineteen  States  have  enacted  such 
laws  in  order  to  preserve  a  worker's  free- 
dom of  choice  with  respect  to  joining 
a  union.  In  my  opinion,  the  measure  be- 
fore us  would  encourage  unionized  em- 
ployees, who  have  long  objected  to  the 
presence  of  nonunion  workers  on  con- 
struction sites,  to  strike  and  to  ask  other 
union  workers  to  strike  in  protest  of  the 
nonunion  workers. 

It  is  very  sad  for  me  to  see  and  to 
see  this  day  when  the  Senate  is  actually 
seriously  considering  Federal  legislation 
which  could  well  negate  the  indepen- 
dent choice  of  the  citizens  of  19  right- 
to-work  States.  We  do  not  have  the  right 
to  do  this  and  the  last  thing  our  coun- 
try needs  now  is  another  arrogant  pro- 
nouncement by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  will  impinge  on  State  rights. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  opponents  has  expired.  The  pro- 
ponents still  have  6  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  want 
a  few  minutes,  so  why  not  yield  the  Sen- 
ator a  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  All  right,  we  have 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  think  1  minute  will 
do  it. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 

the  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  with  my  objection  here  to  this 
bill  as  a  threat  to  right-to-work,  we 
are  deaUng  with  the  basic  of  force  and 
coercion.  And  I  can  thhik  of  nothing 
more  repugnant  to  our  American  herit- 
age, nothing  more  repugnant  to  the 
thousand-year  history  of  Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence  than  to  condone  force  and 
coercion  by  one  person  against  another. 
We  are  asked  by  this  measure  to  give 
a  few  union  leaders  a  license  to  use  the 
heavy  weapon  of  boycott  to  compel  from 
others  the  kind  of  business  arrange- 
ments those  unions  are  unable  to  get 
either  by  persuasion  or  by  the  merits  of 
their  case. 

The  demerits  of  "common  situs"  have 
been  so  repugnant  to  other  Congresses 
that  for  the  past  25  years  our  predeces- 
sors have  refused  to  consider  the  matter. 
Why  now?  Indeed,  where  are  the  sud- 
denly found  redeeming  qualities  of  this 
bill?  I  have  not  heard  one  scintilla  of 
evidence  presented  on  this  floor  this 
week  which  should  change  our  attitude 
regarding  "common  situs." 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  bad.  counter- 
productive biU  25  years  ago,  it  has  not 
improved  one  bit  since  that  time,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
turn  down  this  measure  once  again. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand it  is  satisfactory  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams if  we  divide  the  remainder  of  the 
thne,  so  I  will  yield  myself  2  minutes 
and  then  yield  the  remainder  to  Senator 
Hathaway. 

Will  the  Chair  advise  me  when  I  have 
used  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  points  I  would  like  to  raise. 

First  it  is  not  realized  that  the  con- 
struction trades  are  taking  a  big  risk 
in  this  bill.  If  S.  1479  has  the  effect,  as 
noted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee, of  making  construction  projects 
either  totally  union  or  totally  nonunion, 
and  thus  eliminating  mixed  projects  in 
the  Interest  of  stabilizing  construction 
industry  labor  relations,  the  construction 
unions  may  in  fact  lose  a  portion  of 
their  representation. 

Second,  I  want  to  address  the  issue 
of  the  so-called  rlght-to-work  States, 
and  the  effect  of  S.  1479  on  these  States. 
I  must  say,  that  the  moral  justifica- 
tion for  rlght-to-work  laws,  confounds 
me  in  this  context. 


If  the  justification  for  State  right-to- 
work  laws  is  not  to  prevent  unionization, 
but  rather  to  protect  against  coercive 
unionization,  S.  1479  literally  does  not 
have  a  direct  or  adverse  effect  on  these 

Since  S.  1479  is  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  right-to-work  States,  it 
would  be  manifestly  unfair  and  improper 
to  impose  the  State  right  to  work  objec- 
tive on  the  Nation  by  way  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  situs  picketing  bill.  Simllariy 
since  S.  1479  leaves  intact  the  State 
right-to-work  laws  there  is  no  need  to 
amend  this  bill  to  accommodate  arguably 
conflicting  interests. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  two  amend- 
ments and  today  I  Introduced  two  addi- 
tional amendments  to  cover  the  one 
shortcoming  which  I  have  with  the 
situs  picketing  bill. 

That  one  shortcoming  is  the  fact  that, 
as  I  understand  the  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law  it  would  allow  picketing  for  organi- 
zational purposes  and  thereby  either 
coerce  nonunion  members  to  become 
members  of  a  union,  or  force  them  off 
a  job  entirely. 

Under  present  law,  one  union  of  con- 
struction workers  in  a  given  trade  may 
not  throw  a  picket  line  around  the  whole 
site  with  many  trades  or  nonunion  work- 
ers on  the  site.  Instead,  they  are  confined 
to  picketing  one  entrance  to  the  job  site. 
This  permits  employees  of  subcontrac- 
tors with  whom  the  picketers  have  no 
dispute  to  come  and  go  to  work  without 
impediment. 

Contractors  around  the  country  claim 
this  bill  seriously  threatens  their  exist- 
ence. Labor  asserts  that  the  bill  is  nee-, 
essary  if  building  trades  unions  are  to 
survive. 

However,  between  these  extremes  Ues 
a  third  group  which  deserves  our  con- 
cern. I  am  speaking  now  of  the  non- 
union subcontractors  and  their  employ- 
ees who,  if  this  bill  goes  into  law  in  its 
present  form,  will  be  placea^hi  a  difficult 
position.  For  this  bill  would  M&teU^  pos- 
sible to  shut  down  a  whole  construction 
site  until  such  a  nonunion  subcontractor 
is  forced  off  the  job  or  his  employees  are 
forced  to  join  a  union. 

Now,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  labor  movement. 
Indeed,  I  endorse  them.  And  I  fully  sub- 
scribe to  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  promote  collec- 
tive bargaining  between  the  parties  to 
a  labor  dispute. 

However,  the  result  of  the  situs  picket- 
ing bill  will  not  encourage  bargaining 
unit  elections.  Instead,  it  may  force  the 
unionization  of  people  who  may  not  wish 
to  be  unionized,  but  who  will  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter  if  they  wish  to 
continue  working. 

And  to  me  this  proclaims  a  new  Gov- 
ernment poUcy.  Instead  of  encouraging 
collective  bargaining,  we  would  instead 
require  construction  workers  to  join 
unions  even  when  such  nonunion  em- 
ployees do  not  wish  to  be  organized  or 
recognized  as  union  members.  And  this 
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could  and  likely  woiild  be  done  without  bers  may  possess  a  higher  level  of  com- 


the  benefit  of  an  election. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  believe  in  the  union 
movement.  I  stress  that  unions  have, 
throtighout  history,  done  tremendous 
good  for  their  members.  But  I  am  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  intimidating  someone 
into  joining  a  union  without  his  having 
at  least  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  he  and  his  fellow  em- 
ployees on  a  particiilar  jobsite  wish  to 
be  members  of  the  union. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  submitted  the 
four  amendments  which  I  mentioned. 

The  first,  cosponsored  by  Senator  Taft, 
would  ban  situs  picketing  for  organiza- 
tional and  recognitional  purposes. 

The  second  provides  for  an  expedited 
representational  election  procedure  once 
picketing  has  begun.  Either  party  might 
request  it  and  the  board  would  be  re- 
quired to  hold  sucl  an  election,  and  cer- 
tify its  result,  within  14  days  of  the  date 
the  request  was  made.  In  effect,  this 
merely  adds  to  existing  law  a  mandate  to 
the  board  to  conduct  an  election  within 
the  specific  14-day  period.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  enable  the  nonunion  employees 
to  express  their  will  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  picketing  union. 

My  third  amendment  is  nearly  identi- 
cal to  the  second.  It  makes  available  to 
the  parties  the  same  14-day  election  pro- 
cedure. Its  sole  difference  is  that  it  would 
require  picketing  to  cease  once  an  elec- 
tion petition  suid  charge  have  been  filed. 
Since  the  board  must  conduct  an  election 
and  certify  the  results  within  14  days  of 
filing  of  the  petition  and  charge,  this 
amendment  would  merely  halt  picketing 
once  the  board  was  placed  under  its  duty 
to  conduct  the  election. 

The  fourth  amendment  again  provides 
the  same  14-day  election  and  certifica- 
tion procedure  which  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed. However,  this  amendment  would 
require  that  picketing  cease  once  the 
election  has  been  held.  This  means  that 
picketing  would  take  place  up  to  the  elec- 
tion, but  it  could  not  continue  during  the 
Interval  between  the  election  and  the 
certification. 

None  of  these  amendments  would  af- 
fect or  limit  situs  picketing  for  other 
purposes.  Situs  picketing  would  be  al- 
lowed on  construction  sites  for  jurisdic- 
tional, economic,  area  standards,  imfair 
labor  practice,  work  preservation,  and  in- 
formational purposes.  These  amend- 
ments are  concerned  only  with  situs  pick- 
eting used  for  organizational  or  recogni- 
tional purposes. 

I  shall  call  up  one  or  more  of  these 
amendments  at  fee  opportune  moment. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
carefully  considered  arguments  for  and 
against  common  situs  or  the  secondary 
boycott  bill.  Like  ofeer  Members.  I  am 
extremely  troubled  by  this  measure  and 
can  see  merit  on  bofe  sides. 

On  fee  pro  side,  fee  argriment  can  be 
made  that  it  is  imfalr  for  imlon  membeis 
to  strive  for  better  working  conditions 
and  higher  wages  and  have  these  benefits 
shared  by  those  who  have  neither  worked 
nor  sacrificed  to  make  the  gains.  Also, 
feere  is  fee  argimient  feat  union  mem- 


petence  fean  nonunion  workers  who  may 
or  may  not  possess  skills  which  fee  job 
at  hand  requires.  And,  feere  is  the  possi- 
bility feat  nonxmion  employers  will  re- 
cruit workers  at  minimum  wages  feus 
forcing  low  standards  of  living  upon  all 
construction  workers. 

On  fee  converse  side,  it  is  obvious  feat 
unrestrained  union  power  can  be  equally 
as  damaging  to  our  Nation  as  was  unre- 
restrained  corporate  power,  the  abuse  of 
which  brought  unions  into  existence 
some  30  to  40  years  ago.  Throughout  my 
public  career  I  have  tried  to  avoid  taking 
positions  which  would  place  American 
working  people  at  a  disadvantage  in  feelr 
efforts  to  bargain  for  wages  which  are 
adequate  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  them  and  their  famUiies. 

So  far  as  H.R.  5900  and  common  situs 
picketing  is  concerned,  it  is  likely  feat 
this  bill  would  ultimately  produce  total 
unionization  or  total  nonunionization 
throughout  the  building  trades.  The  non- 
unionization  result  would  come  if  general 
contractors,  in  their  need  to  be  more  com- 
petitive in  order  to  win  contracts,  simply 
refused  to  hire  unionized  subcontractors. 
Total  unionization  would  result  if  wide- 
spread labor  conflicts  and  violence  be- 
came common  resulting  in  work  stop- 
pages and  forced  unionization.  Excessive 
wage  increases  and  huge  cost  escalations 
could  feen  bring  higher  costs  for  homes, 
highways,  public  buildings  and  ofeer 
construction.  These  costs  would  add 
greatly  to  inflation  and  work  great  hard- 
ships upon  millions. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  more  harm  fean  good  would 
result  if  H.R.  5900  became  law.  As  my 
colleague.  Senator  Bartlett,  pointed  out 
in  debate  earlier  feis  week,  the  wage 
levels  of  construction  workers  are  im- 
proving more  rapidly  than  wages  of  in- 
dustrial workers.  It  would  seem  then  that 
fee  present  mix  of  union  and  nonunion 
contractors  and  construction  workers  is 
satisfactory — bofe  to  the  workers  and  to 
fee  Nation. 

Also,  it  appears  feat  fels  legislation  is 
not  desired  by  American  citizens.  In  re- 
cent weeks,  my  office  has  been  deluged 
with  hundreds  of  letters  from  concerned 
Oklahomans  who  fear  the  consequences 
of  feis  bill.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  fee  vast  majority  of  Americans,  who 
have  taken  fee  time  to  become  informed 
on  this  issue,  are  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  H.R.  5900. 

The  results  of  an  independent  poll  con- 
ducted by  Opinion  Research  Corp., 
Princeton,  N.J.,  have  recently  come  to 
my  attention.  According  to  fee  poll.  68 
percent  of  the  American  public  opposes 
"common  situs"  picketing— including  57 
percent  of  imion  members.  70  percent  of 
voting  age  Americans  under  30,  72  per- 
cent of  the  residents  of  smaller  cities, 
and  65  percent  of  the  people  employed  in 
the  various  crafts. 

In  addition,  there  is  some  difference 
among  organized  workers  as  to  whefeer 
or  not  H.R.  5900  is  necessary.  The  Con- 
gress of  Independent  Unions,  wife  35,000 
union  members,  has  strongly  objected 
to  feis  proposal,  and  for  very  good  rea- 


son— fee  right  of  fee  individual  worker 
to  decide  fee  particular  union  he  wishes 
to  join  will  be  severely  impaired.  The 
following  is  an  example  cited  in  a  letter 
recently  received  from  the  Congress  of 
Independent  Unions  voicing  their  con- 
cern wife  feis  legislation: 

An  employer  having  employees  represented 
by  the  Congress  of  Independent  Unions  was 
employed  as  a  sub-contractor  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  world-famous  "Gateway 
Arch"  In  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  contractor 
was  paying  prevailing  rates,  but  due  to  the 
sole  fact  that  his  employees  were  affiliated 
with  the  Congress  of  Independent  Unions 
Instead  of  the  AFI/-CIO,  the  other  trade 
unions  at  the  Job  site  picketed,  and  passed 
resolutions  not  to  work  with  the  contractor's 
employees.  As  a  result,  all  work  at  the  Job 
site  was  halted  until  the  Congress  of  Inde- 
pendent Unions  was  able  to  obtain  Federal 
protection  to  complete  the  Job  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  proposed  change  by  S.  1479  (H.R. 
5900)  would.  In  effect,  prevent  such  employ- 
ees from  ever  working  In  the  construction 
field,  unless  and  until  they  affiliated  with 
the  AFIi-CIO. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
feis  bill  would  be  greatly  destabilizing 
to  our  Nation's  economy,  feat  it  would 
heighten  polarization  among  fee  Nation's 
construction  workers  and  feat  it  would 
endanger  fee  present  balance  which 
seems  to  work  to  fee  advantage  of  both 
construction  workers  and  feose  who 
make  use  of  their  services.  I  believe  H.R. 
5900  is  not  in  the  national  interest  and 
should  be  defeated.  I  will  vote  against 
cloture  and  against  the  bill  if  cloture 
fails. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  vote  today  to  invoke  cloture  on 
S.  1479,  legislation  mandating  equal 
treatment  for  craft  and  industrial  work- 
ers. The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
simple — it  is  to  allow  workers  at  con- 
struction sites  to  have  the  same  protec- 
tion of  feeir  right  to  picket  as  is  currently 
afforded  workers  picketing  at  a  manu- 
facturing site.  The  issue,  very  simply,  is 
equal  treatment  under  fee  law. 

Much  undue  alarm  has  arisen  over 
legislation  legalizing  common  situs 
picketing.  Much  of  feis  concern  has  cen- 
tered on  whefeer  feis  legislation  legalizes 
now  illegal  secondary  boycotts.  A  sec- 
ondary boycott  can  be  defined  as  a  com- 
bination to  infiuence  an  employer  by 
exerting  some  sort  of  economic  or  social 
pressure  against  ofeer  persons  who  deal 
wife  that  employer.  This  is  distinguished 
from  a  primary  boycott  which  is  a  com- 
bination to  exert  pressure  on  an  employer 
by  refusing  to  deal  wife  feat  employer 
himself.  While  primary  boycotts  are  per- 
mitted imder  most  circumstances,  sec- 
ondary boycotts  have  long  been  re- 
stricted, limited,  and  even  prohibited 
outright  because  of  feeir  impact  on 
neutral  feird  parties. 

In  1947,  fee  Congress  placed  strict  lim- 
itations on  secondary  boycotts  in  fee 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  of 
feis  act  prohibited  union  conduct  which 
induced  employees  to  engage  in  strikes 
or  concerted  refusals  to  work,  where  the 
objective  was  to  force  an  employer  to 
cease  doing  business  wife  any  other  per- 
son. The  act  was  phrased  in  general 
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terms,  however,  and  did  not  make  clear 
the  distinction  between  prohibited  sec- 
ondary activity  and  protected  primary 
activity.  It  was  necessary  for  fee  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  fee 
courts  to  spell  out  fee  differences. 

Nearly  all  construction  jobs  involve 
a  general  contractor  and  a  number  of 
subcontractors  wife  whom  the  general 
contracts  to  perform  the  construction 
and  specialized  parts  of  the  overall  job. 
It  is  this  ad  hoc  combination  of  employ- 
ers at  a  given  job  site  which  gives  rise 
to  the  conceded  uniqueness  of  applying 
the  secondary  boycott  ban  of  section 
8(b)  (4)  to  common  situs  picketing. 

Essentially  the  issue  involved  in  ap- 
plying the  prohibition  on  secondary  boy- 
cotts to  common  situs  picketing  is  the 
legal  characterization  of  fee  relation- 
ship between  the  general  contractor  and 
the  various  subcontractors.  If  each  em- 
ployer at  a  construction  site  is  viewed 
as  a  separate  legal  entity  then  no  pick- 
eting can  take  place  against  any  em- 
ployer at  fee  common  site.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  employer  at  fee  con- 
struction site  is  viewed  as  part  of  the 
overall  enterprise,  picketing  would  be 
permitted  wifeout  falling  in  violation  of 
the  ban  on  secondary  boycotts. 

Unfortunately  a  series  of  complicated 
NLRB  rulings  and  Supreme  Court  cases, 
culminating  in  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  case  has  resulted  In  contractors 
and  subcontractors  being  viewed  as  sepa- 
rate legal  entities.  Therefore  fee  second- 
ary boycott  principle  has  been  applied, 
prohibiting  picketing  at  common  con- 
struction sites. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Denver 
Building  Trades  cases,  retired  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Douglas,  spoke  eloquently 
for  the  rights  for  fee  construction 
unions: 

The  employment  of  union  and  nonunion 
men  on  the  same  job  is  a  basic  protest  in 
trade  union  history.  That  was  the  protest 
here.  The  union  was  not  out  to  destroy  the 
contractor  because  of  his  antiunion  attitude. 
The  union  was  not  pursuing  the  contractor 
to  other  Jobs.  All  the  union  asked  was  that 
union  men  not  be  compelled  to  work  along- 
side nonunion  men  on  the  same  Job.  As  Judge 
Rlfkind  stated  in  an  analogous  case,  "the 
union  was  not  extending  Its  activity  to  a 
front  remote  from  the  immediate  dispute 
but  to  one  intimately  and  Indeed  inextricably 
united  to  It. 

The  picketing  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  legal  if  there  had  been  no  subcontrac- 
tor involved — If  the  general  contractor  had 
put  nonunion  men  on  the  job.  The  presence 
of  a  subcontractor  does  not  alter  one  whit 
the  realities  of  the  situation;  the  protest  of 
the  union  is  precisely  the  same.  In  each  the 
union  was  trying  to  protect  the  Job  on  which 
union  men  were  employed.  If  that  is  for- 
bidden, the  Taft-Hartley  Act  makes  the  right 
to  strike,  guaranteed  by  §  13,  dependent  on 
fortuitous  business  arrangements  that  have 
no  significance  so  far  as  the  evils  of  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  are  concerned. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  recog- 
nizes that  all  contractors  working  to- 
gether on  a  building  and  construction 
site  are  engaged  in  a  common  economic 
enterprise.  The  allowable  primary  pick- 
eting in  such  a  case  should  be  fee  same 
as  fee  case  of  a  manufacturing  plant.  In 


fee  manufacturing  setting,  the  union  has 
the  right  to  picket  the  establishment  and 
peacefully  advertise  that  an  employer 
refuses  to  pay  union  wages.  Jobbers, 
manufacturer  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors engaged  in  fee  production  of 
goods  in  the  clothing  industry  have  been 
recognized  as  performing  parts  of  an  in- 
tegrated process,  and  have  therefore  not 
been  considered  separate  legal  entities 
by  fee  NLRB. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
do  no  more  than  apply  to  the  construc- 
tion industry  where  the  employers  joint- 
ly are  engaged  in  an  economic  enter- 
prise, fee  same  principle  of  law. 

Reforms  similar  to  those  contained  in 
S.  1479  have  long  had  bipartisan  support 
in  bofe  Houses  of  fee  Congress  and  from 
fee  White  House.  Legislation  similar  to 
S.  1479  has  been  recommended  by  Pres- 
idents Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson.  One  bill,  H.R.  10027,  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  during  fee 
89th  Congress  in  1966,  but  was  later 
withdrawn  from  the  calendar,  apparent- 
ly because  of  the  issue  of  racial  discrim- 
ination in  construction.  This  objection 
is  not  applicable  to  S.  1479,  however,  be- 
cause the  bill  expressly  provides  feat  it 
may  not  be  construed  to  aufeorize  pick- 
eting where  the  objective  is  fee  removal 
or  exclusion  of  an  employee  from  fee  site 
on  fee  grounds  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

The  bill,  S.  1479,  would  permit  picket- 
ing only  where  fee  mefeods  and  objec- 
tives are  otherwise  lawful.  The  bill  ex- 
pressly provides  feat  fee  labor  dispute 
must  not  be  unlawful,  and  must  not  be 
in  violation  of  any  existing  collective 
bargaining  agreement.  Thus  fee  bill  will 
not  protect  violent  picketing,  since  feat 
is  prohibited  by  State  and  local  laws  in 
all  parts  of  fee  United  States,  and  will 
not  permit  sudden  or  "wildcat"  strikes 
in  violation  of  a  no-strike  clause  in  an 
existing  collective  bargaining  agreement. 
Express  provision  is  made  in  S.  1479 
for  construction  projects  which  affect 
the  national  defense.  When  the  site  is 
located  on  a  military  facility  or  installa- 
tion, prior  written  notice  of  intent  to 
strike  must  be  given  10  days  in  advance 
to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  to  State  or  territorial  medi- 
ators, to  fee  employers  on  fee  site,  to 
the  military  agency  involved,  and  to  fee 
union's  international  or  national  affili- 
ate. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  feis  legis- 
lation will  protect  fee  economic  rights  of 
construction  labor,  wifeout  harming  fee 
rights  of  neutral  employers.  The  bill 
would  remedy  a  defect  in  fee  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  created  by  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  which  has  long 
since  been  refined  and  even  superseded 
by  later  interpretations.  The  bill  would 
assure  equal  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  for  construction  and  non- 
construction  unions  alike.  It  would  not 
lessen  fee  current  statutory  protection 
of  true  neutral  employees  in  any  way, 
nor  would  it  spread  labor  disputes  be- 
yond the  immediate  parties.  The  bill  has 


safeguards  to  prevent  fee  use  of  strikes 
for  racial  or  religious  discrimination, 
and  takes  cognizance  of  fee  requirement 
of  national  security.  There  is  ample 
precedent  for  this  bill,  both  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  itself  and  in  fee  niunerous 
decisions  construing  it.  I  hope  that  the 
full  Senate  today  brings  debate  on  this 
long  overdue  remedy  to  a  close  and 
moves  quickly  to  enact  S.  1479. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  having  expired,  pursuant 
to  rule  XXII,  fee  Chair  lays  before  fee 
Senate  fee  pending  cloture  motion,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  H.R.  5900, 
an  act  to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor 
In  the  building  and  construction  industry  by 
providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and 
industrial   workers. 

Mike  Mansfield,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Jo- 
seph M.  Montoya,  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son,  Vance  Hartke,  John  O.  Pastore, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Prank  Church. 
John  A.  Durkln,  William  Proxmlre. 
Jennings  Randolph,  Frank  E.  Moss. 
Mike  Gravel.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Stuart  Symington, 
Gaylord  Nelson,  Joseph  R.  Blden, 
Jacob  K.  Javlts. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  xJus,  fee  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  fee 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  fee  roll,  and  fee  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  feeir  names: 
(Quorum  No.  78  Leg.) 

Bumpers  Laxalt  Sparkman 

Dole  Mansfield  Stafford 

Hathaway  Nelson  Stone 

Inouye  Packwood  Taft 

Javlts  Scott.  WUliams 

Kennedy  William  L.  Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  fee  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Pending  fee  execution  of  fee  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  feeir  names: 


Abourezk 

Brooke 

Clark 

Allen 

Buckley 

Cranston 

Baker 

Burdick 

Culver 

Bartlett 

Byrd, 

Durkln 

Bayh 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Eagleton 

BeaU 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Eastland 

Bellmon 

Cannon 

Pannln 

Bentsen 

Case 

Pong 

Biden 

ChUes 

Glenn 

Brock 

Church 

Goldwater 
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Ormvet 

OrilBn 

Hvt,  0«rj 

H&rt,  PbUlp  A. 

Hartke 

HaakeU 

Hatfield 

HoUtngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackaon 

Johnston 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuaon 
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Mttth'*" 

McCleUan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 


Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
debate  on  H.R.  5900,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry  by  providing 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  indus- 
trial workers,  shaU  be  brought  to  a  close? 
The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  under 
the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  absent  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  former  Senator 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  QRIPFTN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMKNici),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Oarn),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClxtrz),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Soiator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  is  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 


j  I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
iand  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  would  vote  "nay." 
The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  58, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

I  [RoUcaU  Vote  No.  486  Leg.] 

TEAS— 68 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
I'oro)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  is 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota)  is  absent 
attending  the  fimeral  of  former  Senator 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
nici),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  Is  ab- 
sent on  o£Bclal  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Ctilver 

Durkln 

Eagleton 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Hart,  Gary 

Hart.  Philip  A. 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Brock 

BucUey 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Dole 


Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Matblas 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskle 

NAYS— 31 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Pong 

Goldwater 

Orlffln 

HolUngs 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

McClellan 


Nelson 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


Nunn 

Roth 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 11 


Ctirtls 
Domenlcl 
Ford 
Qarn 


Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
McClure 


Montoya 
Morgan 
Scott,  Hugh 


I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
Vote,  the  yeas  are  58,  the  nays  are  31. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  not  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  motion  is  rejected. 


I 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  HH.  9861, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (HJt.  9861)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,   1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  galleries  and 
in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  suspend  all  procedings  until  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Senators  are  still  not  seated.  There  is 
still  too  much  disorder  in  the  Chamber. 

AODmONAL     STATEMENTS    STTBMITTES    ON    F-IS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
yesterday  In  a  colloquy  with  Senator 
McClellan,  "It  is  vital  that  Congress 
control  and  limit  expenditures  wherever 
possible  in  the  budget."  In  the  National 
Defense  function  portion,  every  effort 


needs  to  be  made  for  "prudent  savings 
during  this  debate  and  in  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  on  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation bill."  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  stand  in  support  of  the  amend- 
mentTjy  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  to  delete 
funding  for  the  F-18  Navy  air  combat 
fighter.  If  this  amendment  is  successful 
and  this  position  is  held  in  conference, 
then  we  will  have  saved  more  than  $130 
million  in  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  quarter. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  Congress  de- 
cides to  approriate  these  moneys  now,  it 
is  estimated  we  will  be  committed  to  ex- 
pend for  this  so-called  "low-cost  air- 
craft" in  excess  of  $2  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  debate 
has  failed  to  address  the  most  important 
point:  What  is  the  F-18's  mission  and 
how  does  it  fit  our  national  policy?  The 
issue  seems  to  be  who  will  build  the  air- 
craft, not  why. 

The  National  Defense  function  ceil- 
ings for  fiscal  1976,  as  reported  in  the 
Budget  Committee's  second  concurrent 
resolution,  are  tight.  I  would  hope  that 
not  only  the  Goldwater  amendment 
would  succeed  but  it  is  my  strong  wish 
the  conferees  will  reduce  spending  pro- 
grams closer  to  the  level  passed  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  rising  costs 
have  affected  every  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy from  the  individual  household  to  the 
large  corporation.  The  U.S.  Navy  has  also 
felt  the  pinch  and  has  been  set  back  in 
its  weapons  procurement  by  the  rising 
costs  of  acquisition  and  operation  of  new 
systems  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  our  national  security 
cannot  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  in  the 
face  of  spiraling  inflation.  The  Navy  has 
responded  to  DOD  and  congressional  di- 
rectives for  cheaper  weapons,  and  the 
new  lightweight  fighter,  the  F-18,  is  a 
product  of  this  economy  effort.  I  think 
the  Navy  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  selecting  an  urgently  needed  aircraft 
with  limited  funds,  while  mahitaining 
superior  performance  for  a  fighter. 

In  a  letter  to  congressional  committees, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  J.  L. 
Holloway  sums  up  the  Navy's  cost  prob- 
lems and  force  requirements  and  illus- 
trates how  the  F-18  responds  to  both 
contingencies.  I  quote  from  that  letter: 
The  Navy's  most  pressing  tactical  air  prob- 
lem today  is  assuring  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate fighter  force  level.  We  have  begun  the 
job  with  the  P-14.  The  P-14  is  unequalled  In 
its  capability  to  perform  the  Navy's  fighter 
nilssions,  but  it  is  expensive  to  acquire  and 
operate,  and  our  bujring  power  Is  shrinking. 
While  we  might  now  be  able  to  afford  the 
acquisition  of  enough  F-14's  to  fill  the  fighter 
force  levels,  we  are  faced  with  high  follow-on 
operating  and  support  costs.  I  believe  the 
F-18  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  Navy  dedi- 
cation to  making  the  most  of  our  limited 
funds. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  I  am  most  impressed  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Navy  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  operate  within  the  budget 
parameters  mandated  by  Congress.  As 
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the  Senate  has  indicated  this  session,  we 
are  serious  about  the  need  to  hold  down 
Federal  expenditures.  I  share  Admiral 
HoUoway's  view  that  the  F-18  is  an  im- 
portant step  toward  assuring  both  econ- 
omy and  security  in  our  Nation's  defense 
posture. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
seldom  recall  a  military  issue  before  the 
Congress  in  which  it  was  more  difficult 
to  make  a  decision  than  this  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  enter  into  de- 
velopment of  the  F-18  aircraft. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  entire  lightweight  fighter  devel- 
opment issue  and  its  planned  introduc- 
tion into  the  inventory  was  handled 
poorly.  We  intended  to  have  one  inex- 
pensive plane  to  supplement  both  the 
F-14  and  F-15.  Now  we  find  ourselves 
with  two  planes,  neither  of  which  are 
particularly  inexpensive.  Further,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  will  have  to 
be  spent  to  develop  them  as  a  part  of  the 
hi-lo  mix  and  their  cost  will  be  relatively 
close  to  the  planes  they  will  complement. 

However,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  later  the  Appropriations 
Committee  voted  in  favor  of  funding  the 
P-18  development.  Therefore,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  I  am  going  to  support  these 
committees  and  the  request  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  Marines. 

I  do  feel,  however,  the  development 
of  the  so-called  B  engine  for  the  F-14 
should  be  completed.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  pending  amencJment.  My  main  feel- 
ing is  that  if  the  whole  matter  were  re- 
negotiated, the  F-18  would  win  again, 
simply  because  a  prototype  exists  from 
which  data  is  available  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  compete  against  it  with  a 
proper  proposal.  Further,  a  delay  would 
undoubted^  cost  money  if  one  accepts 
the  point  that  a  supplement  to  the  F-14 

Frankly,  I  think  the  F-14  is  one  of  the 
greatest  aircraft  we  have  ever  prodtjced 
and  I  would  hope  the  Navy  would  be 
allowed  to  purchase  more  of  this  fine  air- 
craft than  presently  planned.  Not  only 
would  it  be  well  to  have  more  than  pres- 
ently planned,  a  version  of  the  F-14 
could  be  used  later  for  the  A-6  role. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
are  aware,  the  new  multibillion  dollar 
lightweight  fighter  programs  have  been 
the  center  of  extensive  controversy  since 
the  source  selection  annoucements  of  the 
F-16  by  the  Air  Force  and  the  F-18  by 
the  Navy. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spend- 
ing Practices,  Efficiency  and  Open  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  chaired  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and  on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, held  2  days  of  hearings  on  May  20 
and  July  10  on  these  lightweight  fighter 
programs.  Extensive  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  Navy  and  Air  Force  repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  a  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

As  originally  conceived,  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  these  hearings  to  see  what  has 
been  done  and  what  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 


curement. We  chose  the  Air  Force/Navy 
Air  combat  fighter  programs  in  order 
to  illustrate  how  the  source  selection 
process  is  currently  being  conducted  on 
major  systems  procurement  efforts.  With 
the  F-16/F-18  programs  projected  as  the 
"biggest  arms  deal  of  the  century,"  the 
choice  of  this  case  study  was  particularly 
valid  and  timely. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement are  aware  that  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  effort  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  program  costs  and  estimates. 
The  subcommittee  during  its  investiga- 
tion, therefore,  concentrated  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  integrity  of  the  cost  esti- 
mates which  we  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Navy. 

Because  we  in  the  Congress  are  re- 
quired to  authorize  and  appropriate 
fimds  for  major  systems  programs  such 
as  the  P-16/F-18,  the  sponsor  agencies 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  us  with 
the  necessary  information  upon  which 
to  base  our  decisions.  It  is  here  where  the 
subcommittee  was  grossly  disappointed 
in  the  presentation  made  by  the  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  program  cost  estimates  which  we 
received  on  the  F-18  are  "soft,"  at  best. 
At  worst,  they, show  every  potential  for 
unacceptable  cost  growth  in  the  future 
as  we  proceed  with  advanced  research 
and  development,  and  move  into  pro- 
curement. With  regard  to  total  program 
costs,  the  subcommittee  received  esti- 
mates which  ranged  from  $13.7  billion, 
to  $16.6  billion,  to  $16.9  billion.  In  terms 
of  the  engine  development  costs,  we  re- 
ceived four  different  estimates  of  the 
price  of  taking  the  YJ-101  General  Elec- 
tric engine  to  the  F-404  configuration 
required  for  use  in  the  F-18.  These  esti- 
mates range  from  $276  million,  to  $301 
million,  to  $325  million,  to  $347  million. 
I  can  only  conclude  that  somewhere  in 
between  tliose  numbers  lies  the  true  cost 
of  taking  an  engine  from  paper  design 
into  production. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  the  fund- 
ing of  this  F-18  program,  we  cannot  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  F-18  and  the 
F-404  engine  are  upgraded  versions  of 
the  land-based  F-17  which  was  competed 
by  the  Air  Force  with  the  F-16.  The  F-18 
has  not  been  competed.  Neither  the  F-18, 
nor  its  proposed  engine  have  proceeded 
beyond  the  paper  design  stage  into  hard- 
ware configuration.  What  we  are  consid- 
ering are  projections  of  performance.  We 
are  not  considering  actual  performance. 

Furthermore,  no  matter  how  you  look 
at  this  program,  the  simple  fact  remains 
that  we  are  al^out  to  embark  upon  a 
venture  which  requires  the  simultaneous 
development  of  both  an  airframe  and  an 
engine.  A  delay  in  the  schedule  of  either 
the  engine  or  airframe  would  certainly 
mean  higher  program  costs;  however, 
the  failure  of  one  or  the  other  in  meeting 
the  performance  requirements  could 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  entire 
program  and  our  national  defense  pos- 
ture. Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  risks 
inherent  in  a  development  program  of 
this  type  must  be  more  closely  explored 
and  evaluated. 


The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  offers  an  amendment  which 
proposes  that  we  recompete  the  Navy 
air  combat  fighter  through  industry- 
wide competition.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator, 
offers  a  sound,  reasoned  approach 
through  which  to  identify,  the  risks,  per- 
formance, and  costs  which  will  be  as- 
sociated with  the  F-18  program. 

Mr.  President,  my  decision  to  support 
this  amendment  has  not  been  an  easy 
one.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
State  of  Connecticut  has  a  number  of 
both  large  and  small  defense  contractors. 
Both  General  Electric  and  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Division  of  United  Technologies 
are  headquartered  in  my  State.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  any  number  of  subcon- 
tractors who  would  stand  to  benefit 
from  a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
F-18  program. 

However,  in  addition  to  the  contrac- 
tors, subcontractors,  and  employees  who 
would  be  directly  benefited  by  the  F-18 
program,  there  is  a  larger  consideration. 
There  is  a  consideration,  in  these  days  of 
Inflation,  unemployment,  and  high  taxes, 
of  the  general  worth  of  this  program  for 
all  who  must  bear  its  costs. 

I  am  committed  to  nothing  less  than 
the  best  possible  defense  and  the  best 
equipment  available  to  maintain  that  de- 
fense. Armed  with  the  facts,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  make  that  decision.  However, 
the  facts  in  this  particular  case  are  only 
on  paper  and  have  yet  to  be  tested.  They 
have  not  been  translated  into  hardware 
The  risks  have  not  been  thoroughly  e 
plored.  Based  on  the  information  wh 
we  have  available  at  this  time,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  conclude  that  the  commit- 
ment of  large  amoimts  of  taxpayers' 
funds  to  the  F-18  is  warranted.  I  can- 
not ask  my  constituents  to  support  a 
program  which  shows  high  potential  for 
unacceptable  cost  growth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
No.  1087. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESromG  OFFICER  (Mr.  DuR- 
kin)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater).  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distingushed  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Dohenici)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
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ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  f Mr. 
Abourkzk  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  PoRD),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  absent  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  former  Senator 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico. 

I  further  annoimce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  C:^arolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domeni- 
ci),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClurb)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  19, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  487  Leg.) 
YEAS — 19 


Bentsen 
BucUey 
Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

B\irdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cranston 

Culver 

Dole 

Durkin 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fong 

Glenn 

GrUBn 


Pannin 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Rollings 

Javits 

Laxalt 

Muskie 

NAYS— 64 
Hart.  Gary 
Hart.  Philip  A. 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McGee 
McGovem 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Nelson 


Nunn 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Tower 

Welcker 


Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott, 

WUIlam  L. 
Sparkman ' 
Stafford 
Biennis 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tunney 
WUliams 
Young 


PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS     AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 2 
McClellan,  for     Stevens,  for 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Curtis 

Domenlci 

Ford 


NOT  VOTTNO — 15 

Gam  McClure 

Hansen  Montoya 

Helms  Morgan 


Hruska 
Inouye 


Moss 
Scott,  Hugh 


So  Mr.  CioLDWATER's  amendment  (No 
1087)  was  rejected. 


nrrERNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT   AND    FOOD 
ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF     1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  I  ask  the 
C^iair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  9005. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dur- 
kin) laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9005)  to  authorize  assistance  for  disaster 
relief  and  rehabilitation,  to  provide  for 
overseas  distribution  and  production  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  moticn  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Church,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Tal- 
madge, Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr. 
Bellmon  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1085 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ment No.  1085.  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney),  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney), for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole,  proposes 
amendment  No.  1085: 

On  page  60,  line  7,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  752.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
m  this  Act  may  be  expended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  the  design,  equip- 
ment, or  construction  of  new  ammunition 
plant  facilities  except  In  areas  in  which  exist- 
ing ammunition  plant  facilities  are  being 
closed,  placed  in  layaway,  or  at  which  pro- 
duction has  been  curtailed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  amendment  is  limited 
to  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan). 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  a  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Douglas  Racine, 
of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  H.R.  9861  and 
all  related  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr 
Tunney,  Mr.  Kennedy  be  recognized  to 
call  up  an  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  I 
have  consumed  not  be  charged  against 
either  side  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  submitted  to  HR 
9861  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
contained  in  the  fecal  year  1976  defense 
appropriation  for  the  design,  procure- 
ment of  plant  equipment,  or  construc- 
tion of  new  ammunition  plant  facilities 
in  any  area  except  where  existing  am- 
munition facilities  are  being  closed, 
placed  in  layaway,  or  at  which  produc- 
tion is  being  curtailed.  This  amendment 
is  comprised  of  language  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  House-passed  version  of 
the  appropriation  but  was  deleted  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee's  pro- 
ceedings. 

On  July  22,  In  a  letter  to  .several  Sen- 
ators, Army  Acting  Secretary  Norman  R 
Augustine  announced  the  closure  of  five 
major  ammunition-  production  facilities 
in  the  United  States  and  reductions  in 
production  capacity  at  10  other  plants 
plus  32  commercial  faculties.  This  action 
would  mean  the  direct  loss  of  12.006  jobs 
in  14  States  as  well  as  many  thousands 
of  additional  indirect  jobs  related  to  the 
outlays  for  prod>rction  at  those  plants. 

The  affecteji^tates  include  California, 
Florida,  Hlmrbis,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Louisiana^  Massachusetts,     Michigan, 
Minnespfe,    Missouri,    Nebraska.    New 
Jerseyr  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessfe^Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
At  rd\^ghly  the  same  time  as  the  Army 
was  announcing  plans  to  mothball  some 
plants     while     reducing     activities    at 
others,  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
requesting  funds  for  the  production  of 
a  new  ammunition  round  at  a  proposed 
new  ammunition  plant  at  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss.,  and  another  facility  at  Texarkana, 
Ark.  The  funds  projected  for  production 
at  the  former  plant  are  approximately 
$45.2  million  in  this  fiscal  year,  and  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  this  new  ammuni- 
tion plant  in  Mississippi  is  $330  million. 
Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  Army  is  pro- 
posing closings  and  reductions  in  more 
than  43  facilities  around  the  country, 
it  is  also  proposing  to  spend  over  $330 
million  to  build  an  entirely  new  plant 
somewhere  else.  The  original  justifica- 
tion for  the  project  in  the  administra- 
tion budget  request  was  the  need  to  pro- 
duce the  new  round  of  ammunition,  an 
M-483  Improved  conventional  munitions 
cargo-carrier  round,  while  at  the  same 
time  not  disturbing  current  production 
capability  for  the  conventional  M-107 
and  M-485  artillery  projectiles. 

But  subsequently,  events  intervened, 
and  a  decline  in  demand  was  experienced 
because  of  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict and  the  congressional  prohibition 
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on  war  reserve  stockpiles  for  alUes.  As  a 
result,  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
required  to  actually  curtail  production 
at  these  facilities,  and  the  justification 
for  building  the  new  plants  disappeared 
overnight. 

But,  lo  and  behold,  in  response,  the 
Army  came  up  with  a  new  argument 
saying  that  it  felt  that  the  plans  for 
construction  of  the  new  facilities  should 
go  ahead  anyway — at  a  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars— in  order  to  give  us  an  additional 
margin  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  Middle 
East  during  construction.  Only  after 
construction  was  complete  would  the 
question  ot  conversion  of  existing  fa- 
cilities be  reviewed. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  just  brilliant 
economics.  Instead  of  converting  exist- 
ing plants  at  a  substantially  reduced 
cost— as  the  House  committee  deter- 
mined could  be  done— the  Army  wants  to 
build  additional  plants  at  a  cost  of  over 
$500  million — plants  for  which  the  orig- 
inal rationale  has  admittedly  disap- 
peared, and  then,  review  the  question 
of  whether  those  facilities  are  really 
needed. 

I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  funds  in  their  bill  for  con- 
struction of  those  new  facilities.  Speak- 
ing of  the  planned  reductions  and  their 
relation  to  the  plant  at  Bay  St.  Louis 
the  committee  concluded: 

The  Committee  Is  not  convinced  that  the 
foregoing  action  can  be  justified  while  at 
the  same  time  initiating  design  of  a  new 
ammunition  plant  in  Mississippi,  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  approximately  $228,500,000. 
The  Committee  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  a  production  base  for  our  cur- 
rent 155m  ammunition;  however,  the  Army 
plans  to  drastically  reduce  or  place  in  lay- 
away certain  plants  that  have  the  capability 
of  producing  munitions  no  longer  In  the 
Army  inventory.  The  Committee  has  received 
no  concrete  Justification  from  the  Army  as 
to  why  some  of  the  ammunition  plants  fall- 
ing in  the  latter  category  cannot  be  con- 
verted immediately  to  produce  the  new 
M483  artillery  projectile  or  parts  thereof. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  has  recom- 
mended prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
construction  of  new  ammunition  plant  facil- 
ities except  In  areas  In  which  existing  am- 
munition plant  faculties  are  being  closed, 
placed  In  layaway  status,  or  at  which  pro- 
duction   has    been    cvirtalled. 

The  implication  is  clear,  and  the  con- 
clusions of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  are  imavoidable.  The  actions 
of  the  Army  simply  are  not  justifiable 
by  reference  to  any  need  for  additional 
production  capacity.  Even  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions does  not  seriously  challenge  those 
conclusions. 

Devoting  only  a  few  sentences  to  a 
project  which  could  ultimately  cost  the 
taxpayers  unnecessarily  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  the  reports  simply 
says  that  the  House  language  proscrib- 
ing new  facilities  was  deleted,  because 
"the  Committee  feels  that  this  provision 
establishes  a — ^bad — precedent."  Mr. 
President,  I  think  agreeing  to  build  un- 
necessary ammunition  plants  at  a  cost 


in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
establishes  even  a  worse  precedent. 

I  quote  from  a  report  compiled  by  the 
President's  Economic  Adjustment  Com- 
mittee on  the  effect  of  this  action  on  one 
of  the  facilities  in  my  State,  Riverbank 
AAP.  because  I  think  it  is  indicative  of 
what  other  Senators  may  face  in  their 
own  States: 

Against  the  exUtlng  high  unemployment 
rate  and  the  declining  agricultural  employ- 
ment base,'  the  phase-down  of  operations  at 
Riverbank  AAP  wUl  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  the  economy  of  Stanislaus  County  (em- 
phasis by  DOD).  As  the  largest,  non-food 
related,  Industrial  employer  and  as  a  user 
of  the  type  of  labor  force  that  Is  in  over- 
abundant supply,  the  Riverbank  Army  Am- 
munition Plant  shut  down  will  have  serious 
effects. — 

In  quantitative  terms,  the  Impact  will  be 
In  the  range  of  $10  million  and  almost  600 
direct  jobs.  Annual  plant  purchases  are  about 
$6  million.  Local  plant  officials  estimate  that 
60  perecnt  of  the  total  or  $3.6  million  flows 
Into  the  local  area.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  expenditures  are  production  related 
and  win  have  a  direct  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  local  area. 

Latest  employment  statistics  show  a  seri- 
ous unemployment  rate  In  Stanislaus  County 
of  15.2  percent  for  June  1975  .  .  .  Unemploy- 
ment is  already  high  and  will  probably  rise 
by  an  additional  1-2  percent. 

Community  and  business  leaders  added 
their  concern: 

It's  a  shame  this  has  to  come  at  a  time 
when  there  already  Is  high  unemployment . . . 
It  will  work  an  additional  hardship  on  a  lot 
of  people  during  a  time  when  jobs  are  ex- 
tremely hard  to  find.  (Greater  Modesto 
Chamber  of  Commerce) 

The  closure  Is  very  unfortunate  .  .  .  It's 
too  bad  this  plant  can't  be  used  for  some 
other  product  than  shell  casings,  because  we 
really  need  the  jobs.  (Stanislaus  County 
Supervisor) 

Sixty-five  percent  of  RAAP  dollars  ex- 
pended go  to  small  businesses.  The  impact  of 
closing  the  plant  will  fall  principally  on 
small  business.  (RAAP  Headquarters  repre- 
sentative.) 

From  these  assessments  and  others, 
the  picture  of  grave  adverse  economic 
consequences  becomes  abundantly  clear. 
The  possible  impact  becomes  even  more 
disturbing  when  the  indirect  con- 
sequences are  considered.  Using  the  gen- 
erally accepted  economic  multiplier  fac- 
tor of  two  indirect  jobs  for  each  direct 
job  affected,  this  loss  could  be  three  times 
the  12,000  cited  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  estimates.  In  California  the 
total  job  impact  could  be  almost  900  di- 
rect and  3,000  indirect  lost  positions. 

Added  to  this  waste  in  personnel  and 
the  enormous  cost  in  taxpayers'  dollars 
have  to  be  the  costs  of  repairs,  mainte- 
nance, and  expansion  at  these  facilities 
that  are  being  closed  or  scaled  down.  In 
the  House  floor  discussion  of  section  752, 
Representative  O'Brien  pointed  out  that 
since  1970  over  $100  million  has  been 
'spent  to  modernize  the  Joliet  ammuni- 
tion plant  in  his  State  of  Illinois — one  of 
the  plants  scheduled  for  closing.  In  Cali- 
fornia at  the  Riverbank  plant,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  plans  to  spend  al- 
most $25  million  over  the  next  4  fiscal 
years  for  modernization — despite  their 
plans  to  mothball  its  operations. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
denying  the  need  for  a  follow-on  to  our 
present  conventional  ammunitions 
roimd.  Nor  am  I  criticising  the  need  for 
facilities  to  produce  the  improved  con- 
ventional munitions.  This  amendment 
would  not  delete  funds  for  the  ordnance 
itself.  V/hat  it  does  is  require  that  exist- 
ing facilities  be  used  before  new  facilities 
are  built. 

I  believe  that  in  this  time  of  economic 
difficulty,  with  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment the  highest  they  have  been  in  40 
years,  with  our  national  deficit  enor- 
mously larger  than  at  any  time  since 
World  War  II.  this  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  toss  away  over  S500  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  by  building  urmecessary 
facilities,  when  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vert and  utilize  existing  facilities  at  a 
much  lower  cost  stands  undeniably  right 
before  our  eyes. 

I,  for  one,  have  no  desire  to  face  angry 
constituents  who  have  just  lost  their  jobs 
because  the  Department  of  Defense  wants 
to  add  yet  another  new  facility  to  its 
burgeoning  inventory  list  at  the  expense 
of  already  established  and  ■  operating 
plants. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  returning  the  House  language  to 
this  bill  and  in  voting  for  a  fiscally  sound 
defense  procurement  policy. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  dis- 
tinguished cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
desire  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  do. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  about  5  minutes. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that 
I  was  not  here  during  the  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. We  were  in  conference  on  an- 
other matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
in  offering  an  amendment  which  will 
force  the  Defense  Department  to  utiUze 
existing  Army  ammunition  plants  in  the 
most  cost-effective  manner.  I  have  intro- 
duced an  identical  amendment.  No.  1036, 
which  would  insert  language  in  the  ap- 
propriations bill  to  provide  that  funds 
could  not  be  expended  by  the  Army  for 
"the  design,  procurement  of  plant  equip- 
ment, or  construction  of  new  ammuni- 
tion plant  facilities  'except  in  areas  in 
which  already  existing  ammunition 
plants  are  being  closed,  placed  in  lay- 
away, or  at  which  production  has  been 
curtailed." 

Pressure  has  been  brought  by  the  Army 
to  enable  it  to  locate  an  entirely  new 
production  base  to  manufacture  a  new 
ammunition  item,  the  155-millimeter — 
M-483,  improved  conventional  munition, 
at  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  This  decision  has 
been  made  despite  the  fact  that  within 
the  last  few  months,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  closings  and  reductions 
at  15  defense  installations  and  32  com- 
mercial ammunition  plants.  The  simple 
amendment  Senator  Tunney  and  I  are 
proposing  would  simply  force  the  Army 
to  make  use  of  some  of  the  existing  fa- 
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duties  and  12,000  workers  laid  off  in  the 
past  few  weeks  at  these  facilities: 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  full  House  have  already 
recognized  the  need  to  utilize  existing 
bases  before  constructing  entirely  new 
facilities.  In  fact,  the  appropriations  bill 
passed  by  the  House  contained  the  identi- 
cal language  Senator  TtmNEY  and  I  are 
proposing  be  inserted  in  the  bill. 

The  amendment  makes  good  sense,  for 
unless  the  new  155  millimeter  ammu- 
nition item  is  produced  at  an  existing  fa- 
cility, more  layoffs  and  plant  closures 
might  be  expected.  Highly  skilled  persons 
trained  at  one  location  would  be  unable 
to  be  utilized  at  the  new  location.  Con- 
sequently, new  personnel  will  have  to  be 
trained  and  a  great  deal  of  wasted  time 
and  money  might  be  expended. 

Thus,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  simple  amendment  which  has  already 
been  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  the  amendment  is  adopted. 
a  more  orderly  program  will  result  from 
upgrading  existing  plants  or  construct- 
ing new  facilities  near  old  facilities  being 
phased  out,  rather  than  constructing  new 
facihties  where  no  experienced  personnel 
are  available. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
3rield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  will  be  in 
conference  without  this  amendment,  and 
it  is  an  issue  which,  if  it  is  going  to  be 
cleared  up,  ought  to  be  by  a  different  ap- 
proach than  what  we  have  here,  I  think. 
This  provision  would  establish  a  prec- 
edent by  restricting  the  use  of  funds  for 
new  ammunition  facilities  at  new  loca- 
tions without  recourse  or  waiver,  and  it 
seriously  impairs  the  Department's  man- 
agement prerogatives  to  perform  its  mis- 
sion effectively  and  efficiently,  to  make 
determinations  about  the  most  economy 
In  the  long  run,  and  to  determine  the 
optimum  structure  and  operation  of  its 
munition  production  base. 

The  distinguished  Senator  referred  to 
Arkansas  benefiting  from  this.  The  plant 
he  has  in  mind  is  not  in  Arkansas,  it 
is  in  Texas.  Mr.  President,  this  would 
not  be  a  new  plant;  it  would  simply  be 
an  expansion,  or  modernization,  so  as  to 
do  a  job  it  is  capable  of  doing  most  eco- 
nomically, in  producing  this  product  at 
a  point  where  it  would  be  most  readily 
available  for  the  services. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  this  matter  will 
ae  in  conference,  and  I  do  not  anticipate 
we  will  have  any  trouble  working  it  out. 
[  hope  the  Senate  will  stand  by  its  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  let  us  try 
;o  handle  this  matter  in  the  most  eflBcient 
md  appropriate  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
listinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
ield  of  ammimition  for  the  ArAy,  there 
ust  could  hardly  be  a  more  important 
luestion  involved.  This  amendment,  with 
111  due  deference,  has  language  which  is 
'ery  broad  and  very  sweeping.  It  cuts 
icross  the  very  heart  of  virtually  all  of 
he  Army's  plans  to  modernize — that  is 
he  key  word,  to  modernize— the  capac- 
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ity  of  the  Nation  for  making  the  more 
advanced  types  of  ammunition. 

Now,  since  long  before  the  Vietnamese 
fighting  was  ove»,  the  Army  has  been  say- 
ing they  had  to  have  a  program  of  the 
future  along  this  line.  Some  Senators 
will  recall  that  during  the  war,  during 
the  worst  part  of  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, we  had  shortages  of  ammunition. 
This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  short- 
ages of  ammunition.  Our  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  held  hearings  one 
or  more  times  with  reference  to  the 
shortages.  It  was  not  a  shortage  of  rifles- 
I  am  talking  about  a  shortage  of  am- 
munition. 

This  amendment  is  drawn  In  such 
broad  language  that  it  cuts  across  these 
plans  for  modernizing  plants  and  mak- 
mg  the  more  modem  type  of  shells  It 
would  affect  over  half  of  the  $295  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  along  the  lines  of  that 
subject  matter.  Think  of  that. 

A  floor  amendment,  even  a  committee 
amendment— and  I  speak  with  deference 
to  the  House— that  ties  up  money  that 
way  is  drastically  wrong,  and  I  will  have 
a  proposal  later  as  to  what  I  think  could 
be  done. 

But  the  deferments  under  this  lan- 
guage would  have  to  come  in  commercial 
plants  located  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa.  Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  in 
various  other  plants  not  now  decided  on 
for  a  total  of  $82  million.  I  doubt  that 
the  Senators  from  those  States  realize 
the  effect  of  this  amendment.  I  have 
nothing  but  admiration  for  the  Senator 
from  California  for  looking  after  the 
situation  there  in  the  best  possible  way 
he  can. 

As  to  previously  closed  plants  in  Ohio 
and  either  Indiana  or  Oklahoma— it  has 
not  been  decided  yet  which— those  funds 
would  be  deferred  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

Design  plans  for  something  like  $36 
million  in  other  locations  under  tenta- 
tive consideration  would  be  deferred,  and 
one  in  Mississippi  would  be  deferred. 

Let  me  make  haste  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  all  right  to  have  a  plant  in 
your  State,  but  this  matter  of  having 
overall  responsibility  in  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  try  to  look  after  the  actual 
needs  of  the  armed  services  and  more 
particularly,  the  Army,  for  this  kind  of 
ammunition,  certainly  transcends  by  far 
any  little  morsel  of  economic  good  that 
might  come  to  any  particular  area  or 
any  particular  State. 

I  am  dead  serious  about  this  matter 
Nothing  has  to  be  located  in  our  area  or 
in  any  area  of  my  State  or  in  any  State. 
The  problem  here  is  the  problem  that 
has  been  building  up  for  years:  We  are 
going  to  have  to  modernize  our  capacity 
to  make  anmiunition  not  only  in  Gov- 
ernment plants,  but  commercial  plants. 
This  has  to  be  done,  of  course,  by  experts 
and  on  a  systematic  basis. 

I  regret  imemployment.  We  have  un- 
employment in  our  State;  we  have  job 
reductions  in  some  of  the  small  number 
of  military  installations  there,  but  you 
are  always  going  to  have  some  risk  of 
disruption  in  the  economy  when  you  go 


to  making  changes  for  improvements  of 
this  kind.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  no 
possible  way. 

The  priority  on  this  matter  is  that  we 
must  do  something  about  this  ammuni- 
tion. Some  of  the  plants  are  so  outworn 
or  nmdown  that  they  cannot  be  modern- 
ized. The  cost  of  manufacturing  am- 
munition there  is  way  out  of  line  with 
what  could  be  done  on  a  more  modem 
plant  basis. 

My  very  strong  suggestion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  this:  The  House  bill  has  this 
language  in  it  to  which  I  have  been 
directing  my  remarks.  I  propose — and  I 
am  satisfied  it  would  be  by  far  the  best 
method— to  leave  it  out  of  this  bill.  Leave 
that  language  out  of  this  bill,  because  if 
you  put  it  in  both  bills  you  are  locked  in 
where  there  is  not  a  chance  for  a  confer- 
ence committee  to  improve  on  the  lan- 
guage to  make  it  more  nearly  what  was 
intended  by  the  sponsors  and  authors. 
Leave  it  out  to  keep  it  from  having  these 
harmful,  hurtful  incidents  I  have  just 
related.  In  other  words,  the  conferees, 
with  the  skilled  men  from  the  Army, 
from  our  staffs  and  anywhere  else  we 
could  get  them,  could  develop  something 
that  would  meet  the  problem  without 
wrecking,  without  deferring,  at  least,  and 
to  that  extent  without  wrecking,  the  plan 
the  Army  has  worked  out  so  dutifully  and 
so  skillfully. 

If  I  thought  there  was  any  way  to 
avoid  spending  all  this  money— and  it 
will  be  spent  over  a  period  of  years,  not 
all  at  once — I  would  be  glad  to  welcome  it 
as  an  economy  measure.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  possible  way  to  meet 
this  situation  without  having  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  money.  Some  money  is  go- 
ing, some  of  it  has  got  to  go,  into  the 
modernization  of  plants,  and  some  of  it 
has  got  to  go  into  these  more  modem 
plants  to  make  some  of  the  more  modem 
ammunition. 

For  instance,  the  Senator  mentioned 
Mississippi.  I  do  not  blame  the  Senator 
for  wanting  to  jump  on  that.  If  they  get 
their  plant  there  in  the  course  of  time  the 
cost  is  going  to  be  lower  than  anyone 
else  for  this  type  of  plant.  It  scored 
higher  on  a  lower  cost  of  production,  low- 
er cost  of  construction.  They  already  had 
the  land,  and  that  is  one  of  the  differ- 
ences, and  it  is  to  make  a  new  type,  a 
better  type,  of  155  millimeter  ammuni- 
tion. 

Certainly,  we  are  not  going  to  back 
off  and  fail  to  have  facilities  for  that 
better  type  of  ammunition  built,  and 
made  at  a  lower  cost,  incidentally,  just 
because  it  creates  some  other  problems. 
I  suppose  it  is  customary  that  I  would 
be  a  conferee,  and  I  pledge  myself  here 
and  now  to  try  as  a  conferee,  if  this 
thing  could  be  left  open  by  just  voting 
down  this  proposed  amendment  so  that 
it  would  be  in  conference — as  one  con- 
feree I  would  be  willing  and  would  prom- 
ise now  to  do  the  very  best  that  I  could 
to  make  a  contribution  toward  working 
out  something  realistic  that  would  do 
the  good  for  the  Army  and  do  as  little 
harm  as  possible  to  others. 

I  wam  now  that  if  we  do  not  treat 
matters  of  this  kind  in  a  more  serious 
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way  than  literally  gutting  an  entire  na- 
tional program  of  this  kind  by  riders, 
riders  to  appropriation  bills,  where  a 
matter  has  not  been  studied  or  presented 
in  full,  and  without  any  recommenda- 
tions of  a  committee  in  the  field  of 
weaponry,  or  the  staff  In  the  field  of 
weaponry,  then  we.  have  gotten  into  the 
most  dangerous  and  the  most  imcertaln 
way  of  doing  it,  rather  than  the  better 
way  of  doing  it. 

Again,  if  we  are  going  to  have  this 
ammunition 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?     

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield  me  5  minutes 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  say  that  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  State  of  Indiana  are  now  in 
competition  for  a  new  plant.  However,  it 
is  my  understanding  from  talking  with 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  that 
this  particular  amendment  would  not 
affect  the  plant  to  be  located  either  in 
Indiana  or  in  Oklahoma. 

However,  my  experience  with  this 
plant  makes  me  feel  very  strongly  about 
the  amendment  that  is  offered. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  at/  different  times 
been  greatly  concerned  about  cutbacks 
in  plants.  I  know  the  Riverbank  plant 
near  Modesta,  Calif.,  has  been,  appar- 
ently, closed  down.  But  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  way  to  approach  that  kind  of 
problem  that  all  of  us  can  feel  for  the 
Senators  from  California  about,  because 
this  is  going  to  do  damage  to  a  program 
that  I  think  is  a  brand  new  program  of 
locating  plants,  having  an  open,  above- 
board  competition  between  a  number  of 
States  and  now  having  it  finally  down 
to  two,  having  advocacy  teams  who  have 
a  chance  to  compete. 

I  just  talked  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  I  said,  "How  much  savings  has 
occurred  already  in  the  location  of  this 
plant  either  in  Indiana  or  Oklahoma?" 

He  said  it  was  in  the  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars.  My  figures  show  $150  million 
savings  already  and  the  plant  has  not 
been  finally  decided  on  or  located  yet. 

But  this  strikes  right  at  every  effort 
that  we  want.  We  in  Congress  want  the 
Army  to  make  for  the  most  efficient  eco- 
nomics that  they  can  follow.  We  want 
the  most  for  the  money. 

This  does  not  provide  that.  This  would 
permit,  and  provide,  and  require  that 
plants  be  located  in  inefficient  areas. 

The  plant  at  Modesta  is  a  plant,  as  I 
understand,  that  has  been  making  car- 
tridges for  50,  60,  and  80  millimeter 
rounds.  In  Oklahoma,  it  is  an  RDX 
filler  plant,  entirely  different,  and  it 
should  be  located  somewhere  in  the 
middle  section  of  the  country.  So  it  can 
ship  to  both  coasts. 

It  is  important  this  location  be  free  to 
be  decided  by  the  Army  and  not  by  legis- 


lating in  a  very  selfish  way  by  this  kind 
of  legislation. 

This  legislation  would  prevent  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States  of  this  country — I  am 
going  to  have  a  list,  a  permanent  list  here 
In  a  minute — It  would  prevent  them  from 
having  any  opportunity  of  having  a  new 
ammunition  plant  located  in  their  State. 
I  know  this  includes  North  Dakota  and 
Arkansas,  and  the  majority  of  the  States, 
I  do  not  know  about  Rhode  Island,  but  I 
am  going  to  find  out. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  very  unfair  kind  of 
legislation  that  decreases  the  competition 
now  occurring  in  plant  selection  by  the 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  this  is  a  new  chapter  in  locat- 
ing plants  which  is  open  and  above  board, 
in  front  of  the  press,  with  advocacy  teams 
from  Oklahoma  and  from  Indiana,  criti- 
cizing the  other  States*  location,  costs, 
and  the  whole  ball  of  wax.  In  the  process 
of  this,  the  plans  have  been  changed,  the 
size  of  water  lines  have  been  reduced,  and 
great  efficiencies  have  been  brought 
about. 

This  is  very  discriminating  legislation 
that  I  feel  is  just  as  unfair  as  it  could  be. 
Again  I  say  as  I  finish,  I  do  not  think 
that  this  would  affect  the  selection  of 
a  plant  in  Oklahoma  or  Indiana,  but  I 
think  it  is  starting  a  precedent  that  we 
would  regret  if  we  passed  this  legislation 
because  we  would  be  insisting  that  the 
Army  make  its  decisions  based  on  ineffi- 
cient accoimting,  inefficient  economics, 
inefficient  geography,  and  inefficient  pro- 
duction base. 

One  other  point  that  I  have  got  is  that 
It  is  most  important  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States  that  we  have  a  broad 
production  base.  The  need  of  the  addi- 
tional plants  and  the  new  plants  that  will 
be  built  from  time  to  time  are  to  broaden 
and  improve  the  production  base  for  am- 
munition in  this  country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  ask  a  question? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Where  are  these  mod- 
ernization facilities  to  be  built?  Have 
they  decided. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  is  a  decision 
now  on  this  RD5c,  a  new  filler  component 
to  be  built  either  in  Indiana  or  to  be 

built  in  Oklahoma.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes '  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  additional  point  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize one  that  I  have  already  made. 

Certainly,  my  effort  Is  not  to  try  to 
totally  kill  everything  that  Is  in  this 
House  amendment.  We  will  have  it  in 
conference,  I  emphasize,  and  we  will  have 
to  deal  with  it  and  there  will  be  a  far  bet- 
ter chance,  a  far  better  chance,  to  work 
out  something  that  looks  to  the  needs  and 
the  necessities  of  the  Army,  not  just 
something  they  have  got  to  have  and,  at 
the  same  time,  look  at  the  economy  of 
the  country. 

I  just  point  out — and  I  am  not  trjring 
to  discredit  anything  anywhere — but 
some  of  these  plants  we  have  just  can- 


not be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
new  type  of  ammimition  to  which  I  have 
reference. 

Up  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  they  have  only  15 
acres  In  all  there  which  is  very,  very 
small  and  limited  when  it  comes  to  this 
kind  of  work. 

One  of  these  plants  In  California  has 
172  acres.  Another  one,  as  I  understand, 
has  700  acres.  But  the  plants  that  they 
are  going  to  locate,  one  in  Mississippi 
and  one  somewhere  else,  for  this  special 
ammunition,  require  2,000  acres. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  indulgence. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  try  to  keep  myself 
from  being  involved  in  such  an  impor- 
tant and  overwhelming  matter  such  as 
this,  but  sometime,  somewhere,  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  have  to  pass  on  a  com- 
prehensive plan  with  the  best  possible 
advice  obtainable  from  the  experts, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  Army,  in  or  out 
of  our  committee  staff,  or  from  our  own 
knowledge. 

I  wam  this  amendment  with  its  hard 
language 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  far  as  States  are 
concerned,  there  are  15  or  20  States 
where  the  Senators  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  learn  those  facts.  With  this 
hard  language  we  are  about  to  do  what 
I  think  is  a  reckless  thing,  to  come  in 
here  without  any  legislative  authoriza- 
tion and  put  a  rider  on  an  appropriation 
bill  which  absolutely  cuts  across  this 
whole  nationwide  program  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  limits  the  Army  to  sites 
where  they  cannot  do  anything  except 
in  these  various  areas  which,  imfortu- 
natelv,  have  been  adversely  affected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  GAO  report  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  It  speaks  for  itself.  The  GAO 
feels  the  Texarkana,  Ark.,  facilities  are 
not  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment In  the  House  committee  report  as 
It  relates  to  the  Mississippi  plant  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  in- 
dicating that  It  does  not  feel  that  that 
plant  Is  needed  either. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Appendix  I 

OAO  Report  on  the  Proposed  Texarkana, 

Ask.  AAP 

The  Army  justified  building  the  new  fa- 
cility at  Lone  Star  AAP  on  the  basis  that 
the  mobilization  requirements  of  2.4  million 
105-mm.  projectiles  a  month  exceeded  exist- 
ing production  capacity.  Since  the  budget 
submission,  developments  In  Southeast  Asia 
have  reduced  requirements  about  1  million 
projectiles  a  month.  Existing  105-mm.  pro- 
jectile production  capacity  at  the  St.  Louis 
AAP  and  at  the  National  Presto  Industries. 
Inc..  Is  more  than  enough  to  meet  mobili- 
zation requirements. 

The  Army  did  not  make  a  detailed  en- 
gineering study  of  the  feasibility  of  modem- 
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Izlng  the  St.  Louis  AAP.  Prom  the  Informa- 
tion avaUable.  the  St.  Louis  AAP  should  be 
capable  of  producing  800,000  projectiles  a 
month  with  Its  present  equipment.  If  mod- 
ernization Is  deemed  necessary,  pursuant  to 
the  Army's  plan  to  update  its  ammunition 
facilities,  the  cost  of  modernizing  the  St. 
Louis  AAP  would  be  about  half  as  much  aa 
constructing  a  new  facility  at  Lone  Star, 
according  to  Informal  Army  estimates. 

Army  officials  Inspected  the  St.  Louis  AAP 
In  May  1974  and  reported  that  the  plant  was 
In  a  high  state  of  readiness.  They  also  re- 
ported that  buildings  and  equipment  were  In 
good  condition.  During  a  visit  to  the  St.  Louis 
AAP,  we  confirmed  the  Army's  observations 
and  plant  officials  told  us  that  space  at  the 
plant  was  adequate  to  meet  the  assigned 
mobilization  production  requirements.  We 
also  noted  that  new  equipment,  such  as 
lathes  and  forges  purchased  since  1969  and 
valued  at  about  $19  million,  was  either  in- 
stalled or  stored  at  the  AAP. 

Since  existing  capacity  as  the  St.  Louis 
AAP  and  the  National  Presto  Industries,  Inc., 
is  sufficient  to  meet  105-mm.  projectile  mo- 
bilization needs  and  since  the  St.  Louis  AAP 
Is  in  good  condition,  serious  question  is 
■alsed  as  to  the  need  for  constructing  a  new 
105-mm.  projectile  facility  at  Lone  Star.  In 
)ur  opinion  this  project  should  be  deferred 
intll  future  mobilization  requirements  Jus- 
Ify  additional  production  capacity. 

Provide  facility  to  make  binary  chemical 

immunltlon  (Project  5760317.  $8.8  million.) 

The  Army  requested  $8.8  mUllon  to  estab- 

Ish   a   Government-owned   facility   at   Pine 

Huff  Arsenal  to  manufacture  binary  cheml- 

I  al  weapons  and  to  load,  assemble,  and  pack 

■  he  155-mm.  XM687  binary  projectile,  a  new 

I  leslgn  concept  in  chemical   weaponry.   Al- 

'  hough   it  uses  the  same  basic  elements  of 

1  he  current  system,  the  binary  projectile  pro- 

'  ides  a  new  method  for  delivering  and  dis- 

s  smlnating  chemical  agents. 

The  Committee  is  not  convinced  that  the 
1  aregoing  action  can  be  Justified  while  at  the 
s  ime  time  Initiating  design  of  a  new  ammu- 
I  Itlon  plant  in  Mississippi,  which  is  estl- 
r  lated  to  cost  approximately  $228,500,000.  The 
C  ommlttee  recognizes  the  necessity  for  main- 
t  lining  a  production  base  for  our  current 
1  J5m  ammunition;  however,  the  Army  plans 
t  >  drastically  reduce  or  place  in  lav-away  cer- 
t  iln  plants  that  have  the  capability  of  pro- 
d  uclng  munitions  no  longer  In  the  Army  In- 
^  jntory.  The  Committee  has  received  no  con- 
■ete  Justification  from  the  Army  as  to  why 
~  of  the  ammunition  plants  falling  in  the 
■  category  cannot  be  converted  immedl- 
to  produce  the  new  M483  artillery  pro- 
J4ctlle  or  parts  thereof. 

Accordingly,    the   Committee   has   recom- 
n  ended  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
ci  nstructlon  of  new  ammunition  plant  facll- 
'•  les  except  In  areas  In  which  existing  am- 
unltlon  plant  faculties  are  being  closed, 
""-Kl  in  layaway  status,  or  at  which  produc- 
has  been  curtailed. 
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p  aced  : 
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Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
p:  epared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
rr  y  time.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
I  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
A  kansas  yield  a  half  minute  to  me' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
I  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
fi(  lent  second. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
I  ninute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
th  s  so  strongly.  I  have  the  thought  in 
m  nd  that  maybe  I  should  make  a  point 
of  order  against  this  amendment.  It  may 


be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I  do  not 
know  as  I  do  not  rule  on  those  things. 
However.  I  do  not  liLe  to  do  that  under 
the  circumstances  and  I  will  not  do  it 
under  the  circumstances.  But  I  reiterate 
my  warning  now  that  something  will 
have  to  be  done  better  than  just  this 
hard  language  if  this  should  be  adopted. 
We  will  have  a  problem  where  we  will 
have  to  seek  some  other  kind  of  remedy 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppcee   the   amendment   to   H.R.    9361 
sponsored  by  the  distringuished  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  California    (Mr. 
TuNNEY).  As  the  Members  of  this  body 
know   quite    well,    I    have    consistently 
voted  against  measures  in  the  appro- 
priations bills  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  spend  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
on  weaponry  and  military  ventures  that 
are  unjustified. 

This  amendment,  however,  neither 
saves  the  Government  money  nor  does 
It  promote  efficiency.  First  of  all.  it  hand- 
cuffs the  Defense  Department  from  uti- 
lizing its  discretion  in  the  management 
of  Its  funds— discretion  that  the  Con- 
gress normally  renders  to  any  agency 
While  the  thrust  of  this  amendment  is 
directed  against  the  construction  of  a 
new  ammunition  plant  in  one  particular 
State,  the  impact  will  be  national  The 
Defense  Department  wUl  have  almost  no 
leeway  whatsoever  in  deciding— no  mat- 
ter what  proof  it  may  produce,  through 
studr  and  extensive  investigaton— 
where,  if  at  all,  a  new  facility  to  manu- 
facture ammunition  could  be  established 
to  carry  out  Congress  mandate. 

Second,  there  is  no  indication  at  all 
that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  prevent  the  closure  of  any  other 
faculties  m  the  Nation  that  have,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  Defense  Department,  no 
longer  any  use. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I  re- 

"^^"^ii^^i^^'^  ^°^  *^e  yeas  and' nays, 
Tl«  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Is   there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

.Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Ford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr 
Gary  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  .  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Morgan)   are  absent  because  of  illness. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  former  Senator  An- 
derson of  New  Mexico. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
is  absent  because  of  death  in  the  family. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr,  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
menici),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
line (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClitre)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would  vote  "aye." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  40 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

fRollcall  Vote  No.  488  Leg.] 
YEAS— 40    ~^ 


Baker 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Case 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Fong 

Griffin 

Hartke 

Hatfield 


Dole 

Durkin 

Eagleton 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Haskell 

Humphrey 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGovern 

Nelson 

NAYS — 39 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McGee 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Randolph 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tower 

Tunney 


Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stone 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Abourezk 

Curtis 

Domenici 

Ford 

Garn 

Goidwater 

Hansen 


Hart,  Gary 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Helms 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Johnston 

McClure 


McIntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Scott,  Hugh 


So  Mr.  TuNNEY's  amendment  (No. 
1085)   was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
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Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  on  the  prevailing  side? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Does  one  not  have  to  be 
on  the  prevailing  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  us  know  what  is 
the  pending  motion  then?  What  is  pend- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  motion  is  the  motion  to  table 
and  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  hear  what  happened. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  will 
the  Chair  state  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  There  will  be 
order  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  the  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr,  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr,  Long)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr,  Metcalf)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  ,  are  absent  because  of  illness. 
I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  ( Mr.  Montoya)  ,  is  absent 
attending  the  funeral  of  former  Senator 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico. 


I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  family, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  EX)m- 
ENici),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr, 
Garn),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  34,  as  follows :? 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  489  Leg.] 
YEAS — 42 


Baker 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Beall 

Glenn 

Pastore 

Biden 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Brock 

Hart,  Gary 

Pell 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Percy 

Burdick 

Hathaway 

Proxmire 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Ribicoff 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Javits 

Roth 

Case 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Church 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Tower 

Culver 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mondale 

Durkin 

Nelson 

NAYS— 34 

Allen 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Stafford 

Bayh 

Huddleston 

Stennis 

Bellmon 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Bumpers 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  McClellan 

Taft 

Cannon 

McGee 

Talmadge 

ChUes 

Muskie 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Weicker 

Fannin 

Randolph 

Williams 

Pong 

Scott, 

Young 

Griffin 

William  L. 

NOT  VariNO— 24 

Abourezk 

Hansen 

Long 

Bentsen 

Hart.  PhUip  A. 

McClure 

Buckley 

Helms 

McIntyre 

Curtis 

Hollings 

Metcalf 

Domenici 

Hruska 

Montoya 

Ford 

Inouye 

Morgan 

Garn 

Johnston 

Moss 

Goldwater 

Laxalt 

Scott,  Hugh 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

9.G^F66d  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  George  C.  Mont- 
gomery, of  my  staff,  may  nave  the  privi- 
leges of  the  floor  during  further  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  eo  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  7,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  "87,- 
109,630,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$7,- 
069.630,000". 

On  page  7,  line  23,  strike  out  "$1,795,442.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '$1,775,942,- 
000". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request  which  has 
been  cleared  with  him,  with  the  chair- 
man, and  with  the  ranking  member? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  there  be  a  1-hour  limita- 
tion on  this  amendment,  with  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  a  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward one: 

It  would  restore  the  House-passed 
language  to  provide  for  dismantling  of 
the  Safeguard  ABM  site  at  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.  According  to  House  estimates, 
this  would  save  the  American  taxpayer 
$60  million  through  fiscal  year  1977.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  continue  spending  millions  of 
dollars  on  this  vmnecessary  facility  in  the 
future  as  well. 

Of  course,  this  matter  of  economy 
would  count  for  little  If  the  Safeguard 
site  genuinely  contributed  to  U.S.  de- 
fense. It  does  not.  Rather,  't  is  only  a 
leftover  from  the  years  in  which  this 
country  spent  $6  billion  on  an  antiballis- 
tic  missile  system.  During  that  period,  we 
in  Congress  concluded  that  even  a  fully 
deployed  ABM  system  would  not  give 
the  United  States  secuiity  against  a 
nuclear  attack;  it  might  actually  make 
that  attack  more  likely,  by  seeming  to 
threaten  the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  re- 
spond to  a  nuclear  attack  by  us. 

Apparently,  the  Soviet  Union  made  a 
similar  analysis,  for  in  1972,  President 
Nixon  concluded  a  treaty  with  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  to  limit  both  sides 
to  two  sites  each,  each  with  no  more  than 
100  missiles.  The  Russians  chose  to  re- 
tain their  site  around  Moscow;  and  built 
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the  one  in  Grand  FVirks.  Then,  last  year, 
these  two  leaders  reached  a  further 
agreement  to  reduce  the  number  of  sites 
from  two  to  one — a  protocol  which  the 
Senate  ratified  last  week.  Clearly,  both 
sides  are  now  even  more  convinced  of  the 
lack  of  value  in  ABM  defenses. 

This  calculation  about  little  or  no  op- 
erational value  in  ABM  defenses  of 
course  applies  to  the  Grand  Forks  site. 
Just  as  we  have  MIRVed  missiles  that 
could  overwhelm  any  Soviet  ABM  sys- 
tem, so  too,  the  Soviet  Union  is  beginning 
to  deploy  MIRVs  that  would  render 
Grand  Forks  ineffective.  The  validity  of 
this  statement  is  testified  to  by  the 
Army's  own  decision  to  decrease  the  op- 
erational readiness  state  of  Grand  Forks 
next  July  I.  Thus,  it  is  irrelevant  to  ar- 
gue about  how  long  it  would  take  to  bring 
the  site  back  to  maximum  operational 
readiness.  If  it  could  be  overwhelmed, 
anyway.  It  would  add  nothing  to  our  se- 
curity in  any  state  of  readiness. 

The  conunittee  makes  three  basic 
points  in  asking  that  the  funds  cut  by 
the  House  be  restored.  First,  it  argues 
that  this  site  is  needed  as  a  "bargaining 
chip"  at  SALT.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
that  tired  and  oft-refuted  argument,  it 
certainly  does  not  apply  here.  The  ABM 
issue  was  settled  at  SALT  I;  and  the  final 
lails  were  driven  in  the  coffin  of  that 
iveapons  system  with  the  conclusion  of 
Jie  ne^/  protocol  to  cut  the  number  of 
iites  to  the  one  each  side  has  built. 

Even  if  the  Russians  choose  to  con- 
tinue with  an  ABM  site  that  has  no 
military  value,  there  is  no  reason  for  us 
to  ape  their  sense  of  misplaced  priorities; 
iust  as  we  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to 
follow  their  misguided  obsession  with  air 
lefenses.  So  there  is  nothing  to  trade 
iway;  and  no  loss  to  us  if  we  simply 
:lose  doyn  a  system  that  is  costing  us 
190  million  a  year  to  operate  with  little 
)enefit. 

Second,  the  committee  argues  that  a 
ull  year's  operation   of   Grand  Forks 
rauld  give  us  valuable  information.  But 
or  what?  To  open  again  the  whole  ABM 
lebate  that  hss  been  closed  by  the  sure 
l;nowledge  that  this  approach  to  U.S. 
••  ecurity  is  self-defeating?  The  judgment 
i  ibout  value  from  7  months'  further  oper- 
;  ition  of  Grand  Porks  is  directly  disputed 
liy  the  Government  Accounting  Office, 
'  ?hich  reported  to  the  House  Committee 
'  that  only  limited  benefits  would  be  de- 
lived    from    this    operation."    And    we 
ihould  note  that  this  is  not  just  a  re- 
search and  development  facility,  where 
I  U  the  funds  are  devoted  to  acquiring 

I  lore  knowledge  against  the  remote  pos- 
j  ibUity  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  se- 
c  ure  a  breakthrough  in  ABM  technology  • 
f  my  two-thirds  (1,000)  of  the  personnel 

I I  the  site  are  non-military  contractors, 
vhlle  of  the  485  military  personnel, 
r  early  half  are  there  simply  to  provide 
bise  security.  Nor  does  deleting  funds 
far  Grand  Porks  mean  an  end  to  U.S. 
I  search  and  development  in  the  ABM 
fl  sld:  there  is  nearly  $200  million  in  the 
1)76  budget  for  this  work,  while  the 
C  ommittee  itself  accepted  a  $48  million 
r  Kluction  in  this  item. 


Third,  the  committee  argues  that  the 
House  has  underestimated  the  costs  of 
dismantling  the  system:  that  it  would 
actually  cost  $100  million.  This  figure 
is  In  dispute;  but  it  is  clear  that  con- 
tinued operation  of  this  faclhty,  even 
at  reduced  readiness,  would  cost  far  more 
than  whatever  it  now  costs  to  bring  op- 
erations to  a  complete  halt  and  dis- 
mantle the  site.  Shutting  down  is  a  one- 
shot  expense;  but  continued  operation, 
even  at  reduced  levels,  will  go  on  and  on 
at  up  to  today's  $90  million  a  year. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  see  no  point 
in  continuing  operations  of  the  Grand 
Forks  Safeguard  site,  at  a  continuing, 
needless  cost  to  the  defense  budget  and 
the  U.S.  economy.  Here  is  an  area  where 
we  can  reduce  the  defense  budget,  with- 
out affecting  our  security.  I  believe  we 
should  not  lose  this  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge the  waste  and  bureaucratic  inertia 
which  gives  us  weapons  we  don't  want 
or  need,  while  so  many  other  national 
needs  are  going  begging 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  take  note 
of  the  review  of  this  system  at  Grand 
Forks.  N.  Dak.,  by  the  House  committee. 
It  went  into  it  in  considerable  detail,  ex- 
amining a  number  of  the  points  we  have 
mentioned  here  this  afternoon. 

The  House  committee's  conclusion  is 
very  close  to  mine  on  this  particular 
weapons  system,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
mentioned  here  this  afternoon. 

The  House  wants  to  dismantle  the  site ; 
and  the  Senate  committee  wants  to  con- 
tinue full  operation  until  June  30,  1976, 
and  then  go  to  reduced  operations.  So  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves :  what  is  the  secu- 
rity justification  for  keeping  this  site  in 
full  operation  until  next  July?  It  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  for  operational  con- 
siderations. The  particular  details  of 
the  weapons  system  themselves  have 
been  examined.  We  do  not  expect  that 
it  wUl  actually  be  test-fired,  which  would 
be  the  only  way  to  provide  any  additional 
operational  testing  to  what  has  already 
been  done. 

FYom  an  operational  point  of  view,  the 
elements  of  that  particular  system  have 
been  fully  examined  and  tested  to  their 
limits.  Beyond  that.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  close  to  $200  million  retained  in  this 
legislation  that  will  be  used  for  examina- 
tion of  new  technologies  in  this  particu- 
lar area. 

This  amendment  I  offer  in  no  way  at- 
tempts to  reduce  those  particular  funds, 
although  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  reduced  what  was  initially  approxi- 
mately $250  million  to  the  figure  of  $200 
million  for  continuing  ABM  technology. 
The  House  says  that  $60  million  would 
be  saved  by  dismantling  the  Grand  Forks 
site,  even  with  funds  provided  for  dis- 
mantling; while  the  Senate  report  claims 
the  dismantling  would  actually  cost  $100 
million:  that  it  is,  therefore,  cheaper  to 
keep  it  operating. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  convince  the 
Members  of  this  body  and,  I  dare  say, 
the  American  public  that,  whatever  the 
cost  to  dismantle,  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  keep  something  going  and  then  even- 
tually dismantle  it.  than  to  dismantle  it 
now. 


The  House  has  estimated  a  figiire  of 
$45.3  million  for  dismantling,  and  the 
Senate  has  reached  a  figure  of  close  to 
$100.  But  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how,  if  it  is  going  to  continue  to 
be  in  operation  and  eventually  disman- 
tled, that  would  save  the  American  tax- 
payer any  additional  funds. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  the  House  says 
that  Safeguard  is  ineffective  in  protect- 
ing even  the  one  Minuteman  base,  be- 
cause of  Soviet  MIRV's,  and  it  says  that 
bringing  back  to  full  readiness  would 
take  a  long  time.  The  Senate  report  says 
that  the  site  is  needed  to  protect  the  one 
Minuteman  in  case  of  a  Soviet  accidental 
attack  and  that  the  restart  would  only 
take  hours. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  protection  of  the  one  Minuteman 
site  would  have  even  marginal  or  inci- 
dental impact  in  terms  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  is  that  both  countries — the 
United  States  first  and  then  the  Soviet 
Union  have  moved  into  MIRVing  various 
weapons  systems.  As  technology  has 
shown,  as  this  body  has  gone  on  record 
and  as  various  agreements  on  the  ABM 
have  refiected— ABM  defenses  can  be 
overwhelmed  by  missiles  with  these 
MIRV's. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  re- 
port states  that  this  ABM  site  is  needed 
as  a  bargaining  chip.  But  there  is  no 
negotiation  now  on  ABM's  at  the  SALT 
talks,  as  I  understand,  where  this  bar- 
gaining chip  could  have  any  significance 
We  passed,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  last 
week,  the  ABM  protocol  to  reduce  the 
option  for  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  to  deploy  ABM  to  one  site  on  each 
side;  and  so  we  are  on  record  overwhelm- 
ingly In  this  body,  in  recognizing  that— 
m  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  $6  billion 
has  been  spent  in  the  development  of 
this  system— its  ability  to  affect  the  stra- 
tegic arms  race  or  provide  greater  Amer- 
ican security  is  largely  Illusory.  This  is 
not  a  matter  currently  under  considera- 
tion at  the  present  SALT  talks;  and  thus 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
that  bargaining  chip  argument  could 
have  very  much  weight. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
report  and  Secretary  Schlesinger  say  that 
a  year's  operation  of  the  site  would  give 
us  valuable  information.  In  resoonse  to 
that,  I  should  point  out  that  the  GAO 
report  done  on  this  particular  issue  In- 
dicates that  it  would  provide  "only  lim- 
ited benefits." 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  save  some  re- 
sources here  which,  measured  against 
the  total  appropriations,  are  not  enor- 
mously significant;  but  measured 
against  programs  of  food  for  the  elderly, 
or  lead  paint  poisoning,  or  neighborhood 
youth  centers,  or  community  health 
centers,  or  educational  programs,  or  any 
of  the  other  efforts  that  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  American  people- 
then  it  is  a  significant  figure. 

For  these  reasons,  and  the  others  In 
my  earlier  statement,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  At  the  outset,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  after  spending  nearly 
$6  billion  on  this  ABM  program,  $860 
million  on  the  site  in  North  Dakota,  this 
site  first  became  operational  3  weeks  ago. 
The  Army  wants  to  operate  it  for  the 
balance  of  this  fiscal  year  up  to  July  1 
to  get  the  experience  from  this  highly - 
sophisticated  equipment  and  the  most 
powerful  radar  in  the  United  States, 
capable  of  detecting  Incoming  missiles 
in  space  as  far  as  the  North  Pole. 

Then  they  would  put  It  on  a  standby 
basis,  operate  one  radar  for  about  40 
hours  a  week,  and  operate  the  other 
very  powerful  radar  around  the  clock. 
This  would  eliminate  several  of  our 
radar  sites  on  the  DEW  line  and  in 
Canada. 

To  mothball  it,  as  required  under  this 
amendment,  would  cost  about  $100  mil- 
lion in  order  to  terminate  contracts  and 
tear  it  down  and  dismantle  it.  There 
would  be  nothing  left  of  the  site,  nothing 
useful  at  all. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  if  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences that  I  do  not  believe  even  the 
spcaisors  would  want  if  they  realized  its 
full  effect.  This  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  our  only  ABM  system  would 
have  to  be  Immediately  disinantled  and 
the  whole  system  rendered  completely 
useless. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
requested  $93.4  million  for  this  project 
for  this  fiscal  year.  This  is  what  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
feel  is  urgently  needed.  My  position  and 
that  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  completely  in  accord  with  that 
of  the  Defense  Department. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Hoffmann  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  dismantling  or 
mothballing  the  ABM,  as  required  in  the 
Kennedy  amendment,  would  be  approx- 
imately $100  miUion.  Much  of  this  would 
be  the  result  of  having  to  terminate 
many  very  costly  contracts. 

If  the  Kermedy  amendment  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  Congress  would 
have  to  appropriate  at  least  $55  million 
more  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  the 
amendment.  This  would  be  a  very  costly 
business.  It  would  be  a  terrible  waste  of 
money,  and  we  would  gain  nothing  from 
our  huge  Investment  of  nearly  $6  billion 
for  the  entire  ABM  program  and  the 
$860  million  in  North  Dakota  for  our 
only  operational  ABM. 

The  IDefense  Department's  position,  I 
believe,  is  both  reasonable  and  right. 
This  huge  system  just  became  opera- 
tional last  month. 

The  Defense  Department  wants  to  op- 
erate it  until  next  July  1  to  gain  valuable 
experience  from  all  of  this  newest  tech- 
nology in  radars,  computers,  and  other 
very  sophisticated  equipment. 

Following  July  1,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment wants  to  put  our  ABM  on  a  standby 


basis  making  use  of  at  least  a  part  of  this 
costly  installation — the  most  important 
part  of  it  being  the  perimeter  acquisition 
radar.  This  is  the  newest  and  most  pow- 
erful radar  we  have.  It  has  a  capability 
of  detecting  incoming  missiles  or  space- 
craft t&T  into  the  Arctic.  It  would  re- 
place several  of  the  costly  radar  stations 
we  are  now  operating  on  the  DEW  line 
in  northern  Canada. 

I  just  cannot  believe  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  would  want  to  dismantle  this  very 
costly  and  valuable  PAR  radar. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  read  part  of 
a  letter  I  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  It  is  very  illuminating  on 
this  whole  subject. 

Dear  Senator  Young:  This  will  reply  to 
your  request  for  the  status  of  the  SAFE- 
GUARD ballistic  missile  defense  system.  As 
you  know,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Imposed  a  $40  million  reduction  of  the 
SAFEGUARD  system  to  $45.3  million  In  FY 
76  and  deletion  of  funding  In  the  transition 
period  will  require  the  Army  to  terminate 
the  operation  of  the  Grand  Forks  site.  If 
full  dismantlement  Is  not  accomplished  there 
would  be  annual  recurring  costs  for  security 
of  these  facilities  which  would  appear  con- 
trary to  the  obvious  HAC  Intent  expressed 
by  deletion  of  all  requested  transition 
period  funding.  The  Army  is  responding  to 
the  HAC  action  by  beginning  to  plan  for  the 
dismantlement  of  the  site  by  removing  the 
equipment,  filling  the  missile  silos  with  earth 
and  destroying  the  radar  buildings  In  ac- 
cordance with  SAL.  agreements.  A  prelimi- 
nary estimate  of  the  cost  to  Implement  the 
HAC  direction  is  $100  million  for  termina- 
tion of  contracts  and  dismantling  of  the 
weapon  system. 

SAFEGUARD  Is  the  only  existing  BMD 
system  in  the  USA.  It  has  required  a  great 
Investment  to  bring  into  being.  If  it  is  im- 
mediately closed,  our  ability  to  gain  valuable 
operational  experience  and  our  ability  to 
counter  limited  attacks  or  accidentally- 
launched  missiles  wUl  be  lost.  Furthermore, 
we  will  have  eliminated  a  considerable  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  any  potential  attack- 
er's planning  and  made  his  task  much  easier. 
Even  if  we  wish  to  abandon  an  active  de- 
fense capability,  the  large  perimeter  acquisi- 
tion radar  can  be  an  Important  element  of 
the  national  defense  warning  system.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  the  site.  This  advanced, 
phased  array  radar  possesses  a  unique  capa- 
bility to  accurately  assess  the  nature  of  an 
attack  and  could  provide  needed  informa- 
tion to  our  National  Command  Authorities 
thus  pernUttlng  them  to  tailor  their  response 
and  better  control  the  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
week  the  Senate  passed  a  protocol  for  the 
limitation  of  antiballlstic  missile  systems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter I  am  going  to  read  be  printed  in  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  this  let- 
ter is  from  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  George  S.  Brown, 
USAF,  Washington,  D.C.,  September  25, 
1975: 


Hon.  Stuart  Symington. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
International  Organizations  and   Secu- 
rity Agreements.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  read  one  para- 
graph : 

The  major  concern  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  regarding  ratification  is  related 
to  your  final  question  of  whether  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Protocol  would  have  any  effect 
on  future  military  programs  or  spending  for 
such  programs.  They  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  maintain  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense program  of  sufficient  breadth  and  depth 
to  Insure  that  the  United  States  keeps  pace 
with  continuing  Soviet  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense efforts  and  improvements,  which  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  considerable. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  operating  its  sys-. 
tem  for  6  years.  It  Is  presently  being  ex- 
tended and  modernized. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say : 

A  continuation  of  US  efforts  In  this  regard 
is  essential  in  order  to  ensure  an  adequate 
hedge  against  sudden  abrogation. 

There  is  the  balance  of  the  letter: 
ExHiBrr   1 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Washington.  October  29.  1975. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Young, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Young:  This  will  reply  to 
your  request  for  the  status  of  the  SAFE- 
GUARD ballistic  missile  defense  system.  As 
you  know,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee imposed  a  $40  mUlion  reduction  of  th" 
SAFEGUARD  system  to  $45.3  million  in  t?v 
76  and  deletion  of  funding  in  the  transition 
period  will  require  the  Army  to  termlnat* 
the  operation  of  the  Grand  Forks  site.  If  fuH 
dismantlement  Is  not  accomplished  th»r« 
would  be  annual  recurring  costs  for  securif' 
of  these  facilities  which  would  appear  con- 
trary to  the  obvious  HAC  Intent  expressftf 
by  deletion  of  all  requested  transition  perlof 
funding.  The  Army  Is  responding  to  the  HA' ' 
action  by  beginning  to  plan  for  the  dlsman  • 
tlement  of  the  site  by  removing  the  equip- 
ment, filling  the  missile  sUos  with  earth  ami 
destroying  the  radar  buildings  in  accordance 
with  SAL  agreements.  A  preliminary  estimate 
of  the  cost  to  Implement  the  HAC  direction 
Is  $100  million  for  termination  of  contracts 
and  dismantling  of  the  weapon  system. 

SAFEGUARD  is  the  only  existing  BMD  sys- 
tem in  the  USA.  It  has  required  a  great  In- 
vestment to  bring  Into  being.-  If  it  Is  Im- 
mediately clo.sed.  our  abUlty  to  gain  valuable 
operational  experience  and  our  ability  to 
counter  limited  attacks  or  accidentally 
launched  missiles  will  be  lost.  Furthermore, 
we  will  have  eliminated  a  considerable  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  In  any  potential  at- 
tacker's planning  and  made  his  task  much 
easier.  Even  If  we  wish  to  abandon  an  active 
defense  capability,  the  large  perimeter  ac- 
quisition radar  can  be  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  national  defense  warning  system. 
Independent  of  the  rest  of  the  site.  This  ad- 
vanced, phased  array  radar  possesses  a  unique 
capability  to  accurately  assess  the  nature  of 
an  attack  and  could  provide  needed  Informa- 
tion to  our  National  Command  Authorities 
thus  permitting  them  to  tailor  their  response 
and  better  control  the  confilct. 

The  Army  had  planned  to  reduce  the  level 
of  operational  readiness  to  minimize  annual 
recurring  costs.  We  believe  that  costs  can  be 
reduced  to  about  $60  mUllon  per  year  whUe 
maintaining  the  capability  to  bring  all  of 
the  longer  range  interceptor  missiles  and 
about   half  of   the   short-range   interceptor 
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mIssUes  to  full  operational  readiness  within 
a  few  hours.  The  complete  capability  of  the 
system  could  be  achieved  within  a  few 
months.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  may  be  extended  to  prohibit  any 
form  of  deployed  ballistic  missile  defense. 
The  Army  plan  for  a  minimum  cost  reduced 
readiness  posture  while  protecting  the  option 
to  resume  full  readiness  will  support  negotia- 
tions to  this  end  as  well  as  the  more  costly 
continuous  full  readiness  postiire. 

In  the  Interest  of  future  strategic  arms 
limitation  negotiations  and  to  maximize  the 
leneflts  of  our  nearly  $6  billion  Investment 
n  the  SAFEGUARD  system.  I  believe  the 
runds  requested  In  FY  76  and  In  the  transl- 
;lon  period  are  warranted  and  should  be  re- 
stored by  the  Senate. 
Sincerely,    • 

Martin  R.  Hoffman. 
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Chairican  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 

Staff, 
Washington,  DC,  September  24.  1975. 
Ion.  Stuabt  Symdjcton, 

7hairman,  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
International  Organizations  and  Secu- 
rity Agreements,  U.S.  Senate    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Symington:   The  following 
1  iformation    is   provided   In   answer   to   the 
«  uestions  you  raised  In  your  letter  of  Sep- 
1  ember  5.  1975. 

The  1974  Protorol  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  when 
1  itifled  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  will  limit  deploy- 
iient  to  one  ABM  site  but  wUl  retain  the 
<  ption  to  relocate  the  permitted  ABM  site  as 
t  a  explicit  provision  of  the  Protocol.  This 

I  Jlocatlon  provision  was  advocated  by  the 
J  Dint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  the  event  there  was  a 
T  .S.  Government  decision  to  seek  agreement 
\  1th  the  Soviets  to  limit  deployment  to  only 
0  ae  ABM  site.  With  this  relocation  option 
F  rotected,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT  did  not 
c  apose  negotiations  which  led  to  the  signing 
0  r  the  Protocol. 

The  major  concern  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
o  '  Staff  have  regarding  ratification  is  related 

I I  your  final  question  of  whether  ratifica- 
t  on  of  the  Protocol  would  have  any  effect  on 
f  iture  mUitary  programs  or  spending  for 
'  ich  programs.  They  believe  that  the  United 

ates  must  maintain  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
>  program  of  sufficient  breadth  and  depth 
Insure  that  the  United  States  keeps  pace 
*■-  continuing  Soviet  ballistic  missile  de- 
efforts   and   improvements,   which    in 
t  years  have  been  considerable.  A  con- 
tinuation of  US  efforts  In  this  regard  Is  essen- 
in  order  to  ensure  an  adequate  hedge 
nst  sudden  abrogation.  Further,  in  the 
Unilateral    Statement    on    ABM    Treaty 
thdrawal.  the  United  States  stated  that  if 
complete  strategic  offensive  arms  liml- 
ns  were  not  achieved  within  five  years, 
would  constitute  a  ba^ls  for  US  withdrawal 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Without  demonstrable 
competence  in  the  ABM  field  which  the 
could  turn  to  its  advantage  if  required, 
Soviet  Union  could  be  less  motivated  to 
neonate  more  complete  limitations  on  stra- 
!  offensive  arms, 
rherefore,  providing  that  the  US  Govern- 
^nt  continues  to  recognize  the  Importance 
maintaining  a   vigorous   ballUtic   missile 
'ense  R&D  program,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
St  Lff  support  ratification  of  the  Protocol  to 
th^  ABM  Treaty.  ; 

Sincerely. 

George  S.  Brown. 

General,  VSAF. 

^T.  KENNEDY.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
fo  a  question? 

\Ar.  YOUNG.  Yes. 

Ar.  KENNEDY.  Am  I  correct  In  un- 
de  -standing  that  there  is  some  $200  bil- 
lloi  that  is  otherwise  appropriated  for 
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research  in  the  area  of  technology  that 
is  included  in  the  legislation? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  There  is  $100  million  In 
this  bill  for  research  and  development 
for  site  defense  for  Minuteman  missiles 
which  will  do  exactly  the  same  thing  the 
safeguard  antiballistic-missile  system 
will  do. 

The  Senator  is  trying  to  defend  every 
site.  If  we  cannot  defend  this  ABM  sys- 
tem, how  will  we  defend  one  site?  That 
$100  million  would  probably  expand 
into  billions  of  dollars  and  accomplish 
■     nothing  more  than  our  ABM. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  raised  the  ques- 
tion. If  I  were  the  Senator.  I  would  ask 
to  eliminate  the  $100  million. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  that  the 
^  money  can  be  used  in  the  areas  of  re- 
search and  for  any  time  in  the  future, 
am  I  not  correct,  in  the  terms  of  site 
defense? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  this  amendment  does  not 
•in  any  way  cut  back  the  judgment  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  terms  of 
the  importance  of  providing  moneys  in 
this  legislation  for  any  research  in  this 
particular  area 

It  is  directed  solely  toward  the  opera- 
tional aspects  of  the  one  existing  site, 
or  the  soon-to-be  completed  site,  and 
that  is  in  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes,  $100  million  for  site 
defense,  and  the  Senator's  figure  was 
nearly  two.  It  was  reduced  to  $100  mil- 
lion, but  this  was  for  R.  &  D.  only. 

The  interesting  thing  about  it  is  that 
they  would  use  the  Sprint  missile,  the 
same  one  they  have  at  the  Safeguard 
ABM  site. 

I  notice  in  the  Senator's  statement  he 
thought  this  would  not  be  an  incentive 
for  war— I  do  not  have  the  exact  lan- 
guage— the  missiles  for  Safeguard  can 
reach  less  than  one-third  of  the  way  to 
Russia.  It  is  purely  defensive,  ft  would  be 
impossible  to  hurt  another  country  ex- 
cept an  incoming  missile. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  the  same  point, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it, 
because  I  did  use  the  figures.  $200  mil- 
lion, and  th^  Senator  indicated  It  was 
$100  million,  as  I  understand,  on  page 
252  it  has  ballistic  missile  defense,  ad- 
vance technology  $97  mUlion,  site  de- 
fense $100  million,  so  that  is  $197  mil- 
lion, and  the  amendment  which  I  pro- 
posed does  not  reach  the  $200  million 
that  still  exists  there  that  can  be  used 
in  terms  of  research  in  those  particular 
areas. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  committee  will  put 
the  money  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  there  is  $200  mil- 
lion there  that  is  for  research,  or  can 
be  used  for  research,  in  terms  of  site 
defense. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  There  is  $100  mUlion  for 
site  defense  and  the  other  is  basic  re- 
search and  development  for  ballistic 
missile  defense.  Site  defense  will  be  al- 
most exactly  the  same  system  as  Safe- 
guard, with  the  Sprint  missile  system- 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  not  both  of  these 
that  the  ABM  mode? 


Mr.  YOUNG.  It  is  ballistics  missile 
defense,  which  could  be  several  cate- 
gories. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  House  action  and  at  the 
urging  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  has 
reinstated  funds  to  operate  the  ABM 
system  until  July  1  and  put  it  on  a 
standby  basis  thereafter.  Allow  me  to 
elaborate  on  why  we  feel  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  decision  to  continue 
funding  of  the  ABM  through  the  remain- 
der of  this  fiscal  year  makes  sense. 

A  brief  recounting  of  recent  events 
may  be  helpful.  When  ABM  was  first 
authorized  in  1968,  12  sites  were  planned 
The  1972  SALT  agreement  limited  the 
number  of  sites  to  one,  the  installation 
in  North  Dakota  had  been  under  con- 
struction since  1970.  It  was  finally  com- 
pleted on  October  1  of  this  year,  after  a 
Federal  investment  of  nearly  $6  billion. 
In  late  September  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  voted  to  shut  down  the 
ABM  site  in  North  Dakota.  Ironically, 
this  came  only  a  few  days  after  it  became 
fully  operational.  Now  the  full  House  has 
concurred  in  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation and  voted  to  "mothball"  this 
installation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  action  to  scrap 
the  program  now  without  developing 
alternate  uses  and  without  gaining  some 
working  experience  with  the  system 
would  be  as  unwise  as  I  felt  deployment 
was  in  1968  and  1969.  At  that  time,  you 
may  recall,  many  of  us  called  for  addi- 
tional research  and  development  rather 
than  construction. 

Operation  of  the  Safeguard  site  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  as  urged 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  will  pro- 
vide the  Army  with  valuable  experience 
in  the  maintenance  and  functioning  of 
this  complex  missile  defense  system.  This 
experience  will  also  benefit  our  ongoing 
ballistic  missile  defense  research  and  de- 
velopment program  which  is  funded  at 
considerable  cost  in  the  House  bill.  In 
addition,  the  ABM  System  in  North  Da- 
kota contains  our  most  modern  and  pow- 
erful radar,  with  a  detection  capability 
reaching  far  into  the  Arctic.  Its  compo- 
nents also  include  very  highly  sophisti- 
cated computers'  and  other  technical 
equipment.  The  dismantling  of  this  pe- 
rimeter acquisition  radar  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  without  more  thoughtful 
investigation  into  its  future  uses. 

Preliminary  Department  of  Defense 
estimates  show  the  costs  of  implement- 
ing the  immediate  shutdown  ordered  by 
the  House  would  be  $100  million.  How- 
ever, continuing  full-scale  operations  of 
the  ABM  until  July  1.  1976,  can  enable 
us  to  get  some  use  from  a  project  which 
we  have  spent  upward  of  $6  billion  on  to 
date. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  actual  sav- 
ing in  the  mothballing.  The  cost  of  con- 
tinuation until  July  1.  1976,  appears  to 
be  no  greater  than  the  cost  of  mothball- 
ing because  of  the  outstanding  contracts. 
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The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
believed  that  it  is  prudent  to  restore  the 
funds  cut  by  the  House  to  gain  this  val- 
uable experience,  to  consider  the  De- 
fense Department  proposal  to  put  the 
ABM  on  a  standby  basis  and  to  search 
for  alternative  uses  for  this  facility.  I 
concur  in  this  option.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Senate  supports  this  position  and  de- 
feats the  Kennedy  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  item  I  agon- 
ized over  to  quite  some  extent.  I  must  say 
in  fairness  to  both  sides  of  the  discus- 
sion that  the  situation  here  is  neither 
white  nor  is  it  black.  There  is  a  lot  to  be 
said  on  both  sides!  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  absolutely  right.  Today 
when  we  are  feeling  the  crunch  on  some 
of  these  social  welfare  and  reform  pro- 
grams that  affect  the  very  well-being  of 
our  people,  naturally  we  have  to  be  very, 
very  careful  how  far  we  go  in  doing 
things  that  sometimes  are  unnecessary, 
and  the  judgments  and  the  courage  that 
we  have  to  exercise  in  order  to  do  the 
things  that  are  necessary  even  though 
they  must  be  done  at  tremendous  sacri- 
fice. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  that  must 
be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  spent  $6  billion  on  this  in- 
stallation, and  that  we  have  come  up  with 
a  very  exotic  radar  system,  which  may  be 
the  answer  that  we  have  been,  looking 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

We  have  the  DEW  line  spread  all  over 
the  northern  part  of  Canada,  and  there 
we  have  io  depend  upon  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. We  have  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  up  there,  even  to  protect 
them.  The  big  question  is:  When  do  we 
become,  and  how  do  wc  become,  self- 
sufficient?  That  is  the  question  before 
us  today. 

The  House  has  already  called  for  a 
mothballing  of  this  installation  in  every 
respect.  We  in  the  Senate  are  saying. 
"Let  it  be  operational  for  a  short  while. 
Let  us  see  what  we  can  gather  out  of 
this  $6  billion  that  we  have  already  in- 
vested. Let  us  see  how  much  we  can 
learn.  Let  us  find  out  how  far-reaching 
this  exotic  radar  system  might  be  and 
prove  to  be." 

If  we  at  this  juncture  freeze  ourselves 
in  by  adopting  the  attitude  of  the  House, 
we  will  lose  the  opportunity  of  going  back 
into  conference  and  discussing  this  mat- 
ter to  and  fro. 

This  is  not  the  answer.  There  is  $100 
million  in  this  for  site  protection.  There  is 
$97  million,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  for 
research  and  development.  All  these  mat- 
ters have  to  be  discussed  in  conference. 
The  matter  will  not  be  resolved  in  this 
Chamber  today.  I  would  sincerely  hope 
that  we  remain  kind  and  understanding 
to  one  another;  that  we  go  ahead  and 
meet  with  our  colleagues  on  the  House 
side  and  see  if  we  cannot  resolve  this, 
bearing  in  mind  that  we  should  not  keep 
this  thing  alive  just  to  suit  a  State  or  to 
suit  an  individual,  but  to  keep  it  alive 
if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  promote 
the  security  of  this  country.  And  at  the 
same  time,  Mr.  President,  if  we  find  that 
it  is  more  important  to  do  something 
else,  that  this  is  not  that  important,  then 


we  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  discard 
it.  Until  that  moment  comes,  however.  I 
would  hope  that  sometimes  we  would 
listen  a  Uttle  more  carefully  to  the  men 
down  there  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  guaranteeing  the  secu- 
rity and  the  freedom  of  our  people.  This 
is  the  important  thing.  The  Pentagon, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  have  al- 
ready stated  a  course.  I  do  not  look  upon 
that  lightly.  These  requests  are  not  too 
frivolous  and  do  not  come  to  us  too 
lighUy. 

I  would  hope  that  this  afternoon  we 
would  proceed  calmly,  judiciously,  ard 
that  we  do  what  we  need  to  do.  If  it 
is  true  that  this  should  be  discarded  when 
I  go  to  that  conference  I  will  be  the  first 
one  to  say  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  something  to  be  said  in  the  arguments 
being  made  by  the  Defense  Department, 
then  I  think  we  ought  to  give  it  serious 
heed  because,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
reached  the  crossroads  here.  As  I  hear  of 
detente,  detente,  detente,  I  believe  in  it, 
but  only  to  a  point.  I  will  say  this:  If 
John  Kennedy  in  October  1962  did  not 
have    the    power    behind    him    to    tell 
Khrushchev,  "You  turn  those  warheads 
back  or  I  will  send  them  back,"  I  am 
afraid  we  would  have  been  in  a  bad  way. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  some  Senators  become 
very  economy  minded  when  we  take  up 
a  bill  providing  for  the  defense  of  our 
country.   I   believe   that   to   adopt   this 
amendment   would   be    pennywise    and 
pound  foolish.  Some  $6  billion  has  been 
invested  in  this  site  and  it  became  opera- 
tional only  3  weeks  ago.  Now  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  amendment  that  would 
wipe  out  the   installation,  that  would 
make  no  further  use  of  it  at  all.  It  would 
not  even  keep  it  on  a  standby  basis  where 
it  might  be  put  into  use.  Just  throw  away 
this  $6  billion  investment  and  claim  that 
we  are  saving  $40  million  to  $60  million. 
The  truth  of  it  is  that  it  costs  over  $100 
million  to  bring  the  operation  to  a  close. 
Another  thing,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
I  am  advised  by  the  Army  that  the  So- 
viets are  not  abandoning  their  ABM.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  upgrading  it  to  tlie 
full    extent    allowed    under    the    ABM 
treaty.  So  I  believe  we  would  be  making 
a  mistake  to  throw  away  this  tremen- 
dous investment  for  the  sake  of  cutting 
down  on  the  defense  appropriation. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  tb  share  with  my 
colleagues  my  view  in  the  matter  of  re- 
taining or  eliminating  the  safeguard 
site.  Much  of  the  recent  discussion  on 
Safeguard  has  revolved  around  the  point 
of  its  utility  in  the  face  of  Uie  massively 
increasing  Soviet  threat  and  its  value  un- 
der the  constraints  of  the  ABM  treaty. 
I  fully  recognize  the  points  being  made 
in  regard  to  these  so-called  limitations. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  these  two  fac- 
tors to  be  either  the  only  or  the  most  sig- 
nificant considerations  in  the  matter  of 
the  House  proposed  action. 

The  House  proposed  to  eliminate  the 
Safeguard  site.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  pointed  out, 
if  the  Senate  accepts  the  pending  amend- 
ment, it  would  wipe  this  matter  out  and 
remove  it  from  further  consideration  in 


consultation  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  area;  there  would  be 
nothing  in  the  conference.  The  whole  $6 
billion  investment  would  be  scrapped. 
Certainly,  it  seems  that  it  would  be  very 
much  foolish  economy  to  scrap  this  $6 
billion  investment. 

I  believe  this  proposed  action  to  be 
unwise  becau.se  I  believe  that  the  Safe- 
guard site  has  significant  value  in  our 
overall  national  strategic  posture.  Fur- 
ther, one  of  the  radars— the  large  par  ra- 
dar— can  advantagfeously  serve  another 
mission — that  of  attack  assessment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  an  additional 
minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
1  more  minute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  total  elimination  of 
the  site  seems  to  be  based  on  the  positive 
assumption  that  either  the  Safeguard 
site  will  never  be  effective  against  any  fu- 
ture threat,  that  there  will  never  be  a 
future  threat,  or  that  there  will  never  be 
any  future  need  for  this  sophisticated 
equipment.  By  weight  of  opinion.  Safe- 
guard is  effective  for  the  mission  it  was 
designed  to  perform  and  I  do  not  know 
how  anyone  can  be  that  certain  today 
that  we  might  not  suddenly  wish  we 
could  restore  that  site  sometime  in  the 
future.  It  seems  a  terribly  wasteful  and 
dangerous  action  to  just  bulldoze  the 
site  under;  instead,  why  not  keep  it  at 
some  level  of  bring-back  capability?  The 
consequences  of  eliminating  this  Safe- 
guard faciUty  can  be  extremely  expen- 
sive and  dangerous  if  we  were  to  need  it 
in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
consequences  of  retaining  a  restorative 
capability  woud  be  only  the  loss  of  a 
comparably  small  caretaker  cost  if  we  did 
not  need  the  site  in  the  future.  I  strongly 
support  the  committee  position  in  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

We  have  heard  talk  here  this  after- 
noon about  the  security  of  the  United 
States — which  is  very  important  to  my 
good  friend  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
Pastore)  and  to  my  good  friend  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Allen  >.  But  what  is  the 
position  of  the  Army  on  this  particular 
system?  They  are  reducing  its  opera- 
tional readiness  in  July  of  next  year.  So 
let  us  dismiss  that  as  an  argument.  We 
are  not  talking  about  taking  some  vitally 
important  offensive  or  defensive  weapon 
out  of  the  American  arsenal,  and  leav- 
ing ourselves  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  importsmt  that  we 
understand  that  point  at  the  beginning 
of  the  argument. 

The  second  point  which  we  ought  to 
understand,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
posititon  of  the  Senators  seems  to  be: 
"Let  us  put  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  to  make  it  operational,  and  then  in 
July  we  will  reduce  its  operational  status, 
but  do  you  know  what?  We  will  still 
spend  $20  million  of  the  taxpayers'  mon- 
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ey  per  quarter  on  it — $80  million  a  year, 
from  now  on."  That  is  what  they  are 
asking  for  in  this  particular  weapons  sys- 
tem, beeause  we  do  not  hear  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
or  the  Appropriations  Committee  when 
this  is  going  to  end.  They  only  say:  "We 
have  spent  $6  billion;  therefore  let  us 
spend  a  little  bit  more." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
spend  a  nickle  more,  unless  it  will  im- 
prove our  security,  unless  it  will  mean 
greater  peace  for  our  people  and  peoples 
aroimd  the  world.  There  is  no  indication 
that  it  will.  The  Army  is  even  going  to 
place  it  on  reduced  operations  next  year. 
Then  we  hear  the  argument.  "Well,  if 
we  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  we   will  not 
even  have  the  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  close  it  down."  I  say  let  us  take 
the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  close 
it  down;  let  us  leave  the  $45  million  in 
there  to  close  it  down;  and  if  that  is 
not  enough,  then  I  will  be  the  first  Sen- 
ator to  introduce  an  amendment  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  to  get  enough 
money  to  close  it  down,  it  that  is  needed. 
The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  says  it  is  going  to  cost  too 
much  to  close  this  site  down.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  can  we  possibly  be  persuaded 
by  that  argument?  Under  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee   recommendation,   we 
find  $19.5   billion   for  the   transitional 
quarter.  Nineteen-and-a-half  billion  dol- 
lars. That  means,  projecting  it  over  a  full 
year,  $80  million;  and  that  $80  million  a 
year  is  at  a  time  when  we  understand 
from  the  Army  itself  that,  as  an  element 
to  our  security,   they  have  such  con- 
fidence in  this  system  they  are  prepared 
to  reduce  its  (H)erational  status  next 
July. 

We  also  have  to  ask  ourselves:  "What 
about  the  other  research  in  this  whole 
important  area  .of  weaponry?" 

We  have  close  to  $200  million  left  in 
the  bill  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  that  particular  purpose.   This 
imendment  does  not  touch  that.  I  sup- 
X)rt  what  Is  necessary  for  continuity  of 
research  in  this  area  as  that  case  has 
ieen  made;  and  I  am  willing,  at  least  in 
«rms  of  this  appropriation  bill,  to  sup- 
jort  that  research,  although  I  hope  that 
)ur  Armed  Services  Committee  and  Ap- 
)roprlaUons  Committee  will  examine  the 
leed  for  that  particular  item.  But,  Mr. 
^resident,  I  do  not  think  the  case  has 
>een  made  that  would  jusUfy  the  con- 
Inuatlon  of  the  Grand  Porks  Safeguard 
ystem   from   either    a    research    or   a 
:  ecurity  point  of  view.  It  is  not  just  one 
:dember  of  the  Senate  who  is  saying 
1  hat.  The  Army  effectively  says  it,  when 
1  hey  say  they  are  going  to  reduce  its  op- 
erational readiness. 

The  committee  says,  in  effect.  "We 
<  an  activate  it  more  quickly  if  we  just 
(lose  it  down  a  little  bit."  But  if  it  is 
i  nportant  to  anticipate  the  necessity  for 
t  lat,  we  should  have  had  a  different  kind 
c  r  examination  of  the  whole  ABM  sys- 
tsm  during  the  negotiatioiis  on  it  at 
£  ALT,  because,  as  the  Senate  went  on 
r  jcord  last  week,  we  are  prepared  to  say 
t  lat  we  will  only  permit  the  Soviet  Union 
a  Qd  the  United  States  to  have  one  sys- 
t<  m  each.  The  argument  about  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  Grand  Forks  site  for  our 
security  might  be  more  powerful  if  the 
ABM  concept  had  any  value,  and  if  we 
had  12  ABM  sites;  but  it  does  not  and 
we  do  not.  We  have  only  one;  and.  In 
fact,  even  12  would  not  provide  us  with 
real  security,  in  any  event — a  fact  that 
led  us  to  abandon  the  12-site  Safeguard 
program  in  the  first  place. 

But  it  seems,  with  the  position  the 
Army  is  taking  of  phasing  it  out  as  an 
operational  system,  what  we  can  achieve 
in  a  few  months  is  very  limited— in  the 
statement  by  the  GAO  of  their  evalua- 
tion. 

I  wish  that  some  member  of  either  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  could  tell  us  how  long 
we  will  have  to  continue  funding  this 
program,  because  it  looks,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  we  fail  to  support  this  amend- 
ment we  will  have  an  open  endedness 
about  this  prograrn  for  the  future.  When 
we  talk  about  a  bill  that  size.  $100  million 
for  dismantling  now  does  not  seem  like 
a  lot.  So  I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  will  accept  the  amendment. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  will  read 
a  few  words  In  the  Record  from  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Hoffman: 

The  Army  Is  responding  to  .the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  action  by  beginning 
lo  plan  for  the  dismantlement  of  the  site  by 
removing  the  equipment,  filling  the  mUsUe 
silos  with  earth  and  destroying  the  radar 
buildings  In  accordance  with  SALT  aeree- 
msnts.  ^' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Apprdpriations  accompanying  this  bill 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Safeguard 


The  Committee  disagrees  with  the  House 
action  requiring  the  mothballlng  of  the 
ABM  Safeguard  System  near  Grand  Porks 
North  Dakota. 

The  Committee  has  been  reliably  Informed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  only  operating 
Its  ABM  System  around  Moscow,  but  Is  ex- 
tending Its  coverage  and  modernizing  it. 
Such  actions  can  only  be  considered  as  evi- 
dence that  they  place  a  high  value  on  their 
system.  They  believe  It  is  a  cost  effective 
means  of  protecting  part  of  their  population 
and  missile  force. 

Additionally,  it  Is  logical  to  assume  they 
are  Improving  their  system  because  they  con- 
sider it  to  be  an  important  part  of  their 
overall  strategic  power  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  potential  adversaries.  In  this  con- 
text, and  from  a  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
negotiation  standpoint,  the  United  States 
would  be  remiss  to  give  up  its  one  ABM  .«-ite 
without  an  appropriate  concession  from  the 
Soviets. 

Safeguard  provides  hard  evidence  of  the 
U.S.  capability  in  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Unilateral  mothballlng  of  this  site,  without 
even  an  attempt  to  get  Russia  to  take  simi- 
lar action,  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a  soft- 
ening of  the  U.S.  resolve  in  this  important 
area  of  negotiations. 

Operation  of  the  Safeguard  site  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  as  urged  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  will  provide  the 
Army  with  valuable  experience  In  this  en- 
tirely new  and  complex  missile  defense  sys- 
tem. This  experience  will  also  benefit  our  on- 
going Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Research  and 
Development  Program  which  la  funded  at 
considerable  cost  In  the  House  bill. 


This  Grand  Porks  ABM  site  has  our  moet 
modem  and  powerful  radar.  It  is  capable  of 
detecting  Incoming  missiles  or  space  vehicles 
far  up  into  the  Arctic.  It  also  has  the  latest 
In  other  highly  sophisticated  technical  equip- 
ment  such  as  computers. 

The  Soviets  have  had  seven  years  of  ex- 
perience in  operating  their  deployed  ABM 
System.  Undoubtedly,  this  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  need  for  the  improvements 
they  are  now  implementing.  The  planned 
operation  of  our  Safeguard  System  for  less 
than  a  year,  as  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  hardly  compares  with  the  Soviets- 
experience  but,  although  limited,  it  will  be 
very  useful. 

The  Safeguard  System  does  have  a  positive 
defense  capability.  It  can.  according  to  the 
experts,  provide  effective  defense  against 
attacks  on  our  Miniiteman  missiles  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  ABM  site.  It  can  also  defend 
against  accidentally  launched  missiles  either 
by  the  Soviets  or  a  third  country. 

The  Investment  of  nearly  $6  billion,  or 
which  $859  million  was  spent  to  build  and 
equip  the  site  in  North  Dakota,  will  be  lost 
if  the  program  is  mothballed.  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  Nothing  will  be  gained  In  oper- 
ational experience  or  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tions negotiations.  This  action  is  contrary 
to  logic  and  the  judgment  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

The  budget  request  of  $85.3  million  for 
Operations  and  Maintenance  and  $4.5  million 
for  military  personnel  will  make  possible  fuU 
operation  of  this  site  for  this  fiscal  year. 
This  facility  Just  became  fully  operational 
the  week  the  House  voted  to  mothball  the 
site. 

The  Department  of  Defense  states  that  In 
responding  to  the  House  action  they  were 
beginning  plans  to  dismantle  the  site  by  re- 
moving the  equipment,  filling  the  missile 
sllos  with  earth,  and  destroying  the  radar 
buildings.  DOD  states  that  the  preliminary 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  implement  the  House 
direction  is  $100  million  for  the  termination 
of  contracts  and  dismantling  of  the  weapons 
system. 

The  action  required  by  the  House  would 
not  save  $40  million,  but  actually  it  would 
result  in  considerably  higher  cost  than  for 
operating  the  site  as  planned  by  the  Army 
for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  dis- 
mantling of  this  ultra-modern  Perimeter 
Acquisition  Radar  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

The  Committee  believes  that  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  restore  the  funds  and  gain 
this  valuable  experience  and  to  consider 
DOD's  proposal  to  put  this  North  Dakota 
ABM  site  on  a  standby  basis  beginning  July 
1.  If  the  site  became  urgently  needed  for 
national  security,  the  Department  of  Defense 
advises  that  all  of  the  long-range  interceptor 
missiles  and  about  one-half  of  the  short- 
range  Interceptor  missiles  could  be  restored 
to  full  operational  readiness  within  a  few 
hours. 

Therefore  the  Committee  recommends 
restoration  of  $40.0  million  m  Operations  and 
Maintenance  funds  and  $.6  mUlion  In  mili- 
tary personnel  funds  as  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  as  I  do  not  believe  it  is  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  defense  of  this 
country. 

Our  Government  has  spent  $60  billion 
developing  this  ABM  system.  I  repeat 
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$60  billion.  The  system  has  just  become 
operational  by  a  few  weeks,  and  there  is 
talk  now  of  closing  it  down.  On  this 
particular  missile  $860  million  have  been 
spent.  Are  we  going  to  throw  all  that 
down  the  drain?  Are  we  going  to  forget 
all  that  big  expense  and  say  it  was  all 
a  mistake? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  at  least  ought 
to  allow  this  system  to  be  there  the 
length  of  time  the  Defense  Department 
feels  is  wise,  and  that  is  until  next 
July  1,  before  we  begin  to  put  it  on  a 
standby  basis. 

This  amendment  would  cut  it  off  now, 
and  there  is  the  waste  of  money.  How 
are  we  going  to  explain  to  the  taxpayers 
that  we  spent  $6  billion  and  $860  million 
more  on  this  particular  matter  and  then 
shut  it  off  ? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  with  the 
modern  radars,  computers,  and  the  other 
sophisticated  equipment  that  is  con- 
tained in  this  system,  there  should  be  a 
test,  and  this  test  can  be  rim  between 
now  and  next  July  1,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  makes  sense  to  pursue  any  other 
course. 

This  system  has  the  most  modem 
radar  system  in  the  world.  Between  now 
and  next  July  1  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  test  that  radar  system  to 
remove  defects  and  anything  that  may 
turn  up  wrong  with  it,  so,  in  the  future 

we  will  have 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  additional  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  any  additional  time  to  yield.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
do  not  have  the  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  two 
or  three  points  in  opposition  to  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment. 

First  of  all,  as  to  the  ABM  system, 
maintaining  that  system  reasonably  in- 
tact gives  us  a  mobilization  base  with 
which  to  deploy  a  full-scale  ABM  system 
should  we  ever  feel  a  future  need  for  it. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  we  would  only  feel 
such  a  need  if  we  felt  that  our  civilian 
populations  were  threatened.  In  other 
words.  ABM  is  a  potential  lifesavlng 
system. 

Second,  we  cannot  ignore  the  evidence 
that  has  been  accumulated  that  the 
Soviets  have  violated  the  ABM  treaty 
and  have  been  testing  full-scale  upgrade 
of  their  SA-5  antiaircraft  system  ABM 
mode. 

This  is  an  indication  or  warning  that 
means  we  well  may  one  of  these  days 
wish  to  mobilize  a  larger  ABM  system. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  on  this  point  will  yield  for  a 
question,  I  think  the  Senate  will  be  very 
Interested  if  the  Senator  would  tell  us 
where  Uie  Russian's  have  violated  the 
SALT  agreement,  along  with  his  author- 
ity for  that  charge.  That  would  be  very 
worthwhile    and    informative    for    the 

Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  on  his  time,  not 
mine. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  my  question  on  my  time.  The  Sen- 
ator's answer  may  also  be  on  my  time. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  have  been  sufficient  re- 
ports, and  I  believe 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  From  where? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Sufficiently  reliable 
sources  in  the  literature  on  aviation  and 
literature  on  arms  matters,  indicating 
that  there  have  been  tests  sighted  or 
spotted  as  a  configuration  of  the  use  of 
radar  linked  into  the  SA-5  system  in  an 
ABM  mode.  I  believe  this  has  been  given 
very  broad  credence  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  answer  me  and,  I  hope,  be  more 
specific  than  general  references.  This 
is  a  serious  charge  about  a  violation  of 
the  SALT  agreement.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  Senator  has  particular  information 
to  this  effect,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  and  consequence  in 
terms  of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I  am  sure  he  does  not  wish 
to  comment  lightly  on  it.  I  wish  he  would 
be  more  specific  about  his  references.  I 
wish  to  know  what  the  basis  for  his  ac- 
cusations are.  I  am  not  saying  it  may 
not  be  true,  but  I  do  feel  that,  if  an  ac- 
cusation of  this  nature  is  going  to  be 
made,  we  ought,  at  least,  to  have  the 
source  for  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
that  there  is  nothing  novel  about  this 
assertion.  There  has  been  concern  in  the 
intelligence  area  about  the  cheating  by 
the  Soviets.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
newspaper  articles  in  the  Washington 
Post,  the  New  York  Times,  and  else- 
where over  the  past  many  months.  So 
I  am  not  saying  anything  new.  Nor  does 
anyone  doubt  the  technical  capacity  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to,  in  effect,  connect 
up  their  radar  systems  with  the  SA-5 
high-range,  high-altitude  antiaircraft 
missile  system  in  order  to  upgrade  them 
into  an  operative  ABM  system. 

The  mere  fact  that  this  is  potentially 
feasible  should  be  enough  to  justify  con- 
tinuation of  this  one  Grand  Forks  ABM 
base  as  a  standby  from  which  we  will  in 
due  course  be  able  to  deploy  If  we  need — 
and  let  us  hope  we  never  do  need  It — a 
full  ABM  system;  but,  nevertheless,  we 
need  to  have  that  security  of  mobiliza- 
tion. We  need  to  have  this  system  in 
readiness  so  that  we  can  in  a  moment  of 
danger  deploy  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  return  to  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  could 
he  yield  on  my  time?  I  thought  we  were 
on  my  time — that  the  response  was  on 

my  time.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  That  was  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  whether  the  Senator  now.  in  terms 
of  his  authority,  is  drawing  from  gen- 
eral newspaper  articles,  or  whether  he 
has  some  information,  either  from  the 
CIA  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  has 
received  some  classified  briefing  that  has 
led  him  to  that  conclusion.  Will  he  an- 
swer this?  Or  is  he  relying  on  general  in- 
formation sources  like  newspapers?  It  is 


a  serious  charge  he  has  made.  I  wish  to 
know  how  much  weight  to  give  the  Sen- 
ator's comments. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  wish  to  say  I  am  re- 
lying both  on  newspaper  sources  and  on 
the  judgment  of  people  whose  judgnnent 
I  trust  and  who  I  believe  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  judgment  in  these  mat- 
ters. Beyond  that  I  will  not  go. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  what  I  have  to 
say,  and  I  hope  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment is  defeated.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope, 
if  our  colleague  and  friend  from  New 
York  does  have  information  or  evidence, 
that  he  would  share  that  with  the  officials 
in  the  administration  responsible  for  the 
security  interests  of  our  own  country, 
because  this  obviously  is  a  serious  accu- 
sation. If  he  does  have  such  information, 
it  should  be  evaluated  by  our  intelligence 
community  and  political  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  what 
about  the  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  other 
side  has  one  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  question  about  an  aspect 
of  the  argument  about  this  bill.  It  is 
alleged  it  will  serve  as  a  bargaining  chip 
even  though  it  served  no  other  purpose. 
I  cannot  understand  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  it  plainly  has  no  value.  We  plan 
to  get  rid  of  it.  It  has  been  scheduled 
for  mothballs.  We  are  now  proposing  to 
spend  money  to  maintain  it.  How  can  it 
possibly  serve  as  any  value  in  bargaining 
with  the  Soviet  Union?  As  I  understand 
it,  we  are  no  longer  bargaining  about 
ABM's  with  them  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
manner. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct,  particularly  when  they  under- 
stand it  is  going  to  be  taken  out  of  full 
operation  in  July  of  next  year;  and  that 
it  is  not  even  a  matter  which  is  on  the 
agenda  at  the  present  SALT  considera- 
tions. 

The  idea  of  "bargaining  chip"  is  one 
of  the  three  arguments  made  by  the 
supporters  of  the  bill.  I  find  it  singularly 
vmconvincing. 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct.  The  ABM 
is  not  on  the  table  at  Geneva  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
placed  in  reduced  operation  next  year 
would  make  it  not  very  much  of  a  bar- 
gaining chip  in  any  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  certainly  does 
not  sound  to  me  that  it  would. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
summation,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  does  not 
get  into  the  area  of  research  and  tech- 
nology, in  the  advances  being  made  and 
that  can  be  made  in  the  whole  wide 
examination  of  various  radars. 
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There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion that,  if  we  accept  this  amendment, 
we  will  reduce  our  opporuunities  in  radar 
development.  Quite  clearly,  all  the  re- 
search money  that  is  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  is  untouched  by  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  does  understand 
that  the  value  of  the  Grand  Ftorks  site 
in  terms  of  our  security  is  virtually  nil 
The  Senate  has  debated  the  ABM  is- 
sue in  the  past.  Our  national  leaders, 
including   a   President   of    the   United 
States,  have  signed  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  this  issue.  Furthermore, 
if  this  ABM  site  has  real  security  value, 
why  is  the  Army  reducing  its  operational 
state  in  July  of  next  year?  So,  in  security 
value,  it  does  not  have  standing.  Prom 
the  perspective  of  bargaining-chip  value, 
it  has  no  standing. 

.  Yet,  we  find  that,  unless  this  amend- 
ment is  passed,  we  will  be  in  a  situation 
(based  upon  what  is  in  this  appropria- 
tion, plus  the  $20  million  for  the  197T 
quarter)    that  we  will  be  spending  $80 
mUlion  for  the  next  year.  This  means 
this  site  will  constantly  be  a  drain  on 
our  appropriations,  without  increasing 
our  security. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  accepted. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  proposing  by  this  amendment  to 
demobilize  immediately  a  $6  billion  in- 
vestment, before  we  have  had  the  time 
and  the  opportunity  to  experiment  with 
it,  to  test  it  in  relation  to  the  best,  most 
sophisticated  radar  system  I  think  we 
have— possibly  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world. 

There  may  come  a  time — and  it  may  be 
soon— when  we  can  do  what  this  amend- 
ment would  have  us  do;  but  I  think  we 
should  try  to  determine  what  value  we 
have,  what  asset  there  is  in  this  S6  bil- 
lion investment,  if  there  is  any,  before 
we  completely  mothball  it  and  forget 
about  it.  That  is  all  we  are  proposing 
as  I  understand  it.  They  want  the  oppor- 
tunity—the system  has  just  become 
operational— to  determine  what  we  have 
ind  the  value  of  it  to  our  security 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  2  minutes 
■emaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
las  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about 
•adar.  I  quote  Secretary  Schlesinger,  who 
lays  at  page  1196  of  this  year's  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  hearings- 

Th«  concept  behind  the  site  system  is  a 

Quch   more   sophisticated    radar   capability 

rtth  site  defense  using  an  improved  Sprint 

ystem.  It  wotild  be  essentially  the  same  mls- 

1  Ue  but  the  radar  system  would  be  able  to 

;  lAndle  a  much  larger  number  of  Incoming 

I  objects.  ^ 

The  point  is  that  the  money  remain- 
:  tig  in  these  appropriations,  for  resear^ 
i  n  the  area  of  radar,  goes  far  beyond  tKe 
sophistication  of  the  PAR  program  So 
\'e  cannot  argue  that  that  has  much 
I  leaning. 

The  second  point  Is  that  all  the  aspects 
( f  this  system  have  already  been  tested. 
^  7e  are  not  going  to  test  it  operationaUy. 
'  "hat  would  only  be  a  last  test— with  any 
c  egree  of  legitimacy— by  Incoming  mis- 
s  les.  Every  other  aspect  has  been  tested 
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The  GAO,  in  its  review  about  what 
could  be  gained  by  operating  the  system 
for  another  7  months,  says  that  the  bene- 
fits would  be  marginal.  I  have  already 
mentioned  in  the  Record. 

For    those    reasons    and    the    others 
stated,  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
On  tills  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SEK).  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr, 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii   (Mr. 
iNOtnrE).   the  Senator  from   Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana   (Mr.    Long),    the   Senator   from 
Utah    (Mr.    Moss),   the   Senator   from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  absent 
attending  the  funeral  of  former  Senator 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  the  fam- 
ily. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "nay  " 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis). 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr' 
DoMENici),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr 
Garn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr 
Hansen)  .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HELMS) .  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttre)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  is  absent  on 
oflQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39 
nays  40,  as  follows : 


Eastland 

Fannin 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

GrlfBn 

Jackson 

Laxalt 

Magnuson 

McClellan 


Bayh 

Bentsen 

Curtis 

Domenlcl 

Ford 

Gam 

Gravel 


McGee 

Metcalf 

Nunn 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Roth 

Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Sparkman 


Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stone 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


NOT  VOTINO— 21 


Hansen 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Long 


Mathias 

McClure 

McIntyre 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Scott,  Hugh 


(RoUcall  Vote  No.  490  Leg.] 
YEAS— 39 


Abourezk 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Case  I 

Clarkl 

Cranston 

Culver 

Durkin 

Eagleton 

Oleim 

Hart.  Gary 

Hart,  Philip  A. 


Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Mansfield 

McGovem 

Mondale 

Muskle 


Nelson 

Pack  wood 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Scbwelker 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


Allen' 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 


NAYS — 40 

Brock  Byrd.  Robert  O. 

Buckley  Cannon 

Burdlck  Chiles 

Byrd,  Church 

Harry  F.,  Jr.  Dole 


So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

the  Senator  moves  to  reconsider  the  vote' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 

Senator   from   North   Dakota   move  to 

reconsider? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  move  that  the  vote  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  motion,  is  the  motion  to  reconsider 
or  is  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  the  call  of  the  roll 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order,  and  the  clerk  will 
refrain  from  continuing  the  roUcall  un- 
til the  Senate  is  in  order.  Will  the  Sen- 
ators please  take  their  seats  and  the 
Senators  will  please  take  their  conver- 
sations to  the  cloakroom.  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  regu- 
lar order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  well  cleared  so  we  can  see  the 
American  flag.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  well  should  be  clear- 
ed. Senators  wDl  take  their  seats. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  and  concluded  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
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(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Sena^tor  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and 
the  SenBjtor  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  is 
absent  because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  absent  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  former  Senator 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr, 
Hansen)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro-  ' 
Una  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  491  Leg.] 

VKAS— 37 

Allen 

Dole 

Roth 

Baker 

Eastland 

Scott, 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

WUUamL 

BeaU 

Fong 

Sparkman 

Bellmon 

Ooldwater 

Stafford 

Brock 

Oriffln 

Stennis 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Burdlck 

Laxalt 

Stone 

Byrd, 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Nunn 

Tower 

Cannon 

Pastore 

Welcker 

ChUes 

Pearson 
NAYS— 40 

Yotmg 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Biden 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Case 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Htimphrey 

Randolph 

aark 

JavlU 

Ribicoff 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Culver 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Durkin 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Ttmney 

Olenn 

McGovem 

WUUams 

Hart,  Gary 

Metcalf 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTINO— as 

Bayh 

Helms 

Mclntyn 

Bentsen 

Boilings 

Mondale 

Ctirtls 

Hruska 

Montoya 

Domenlcl 

Inouye 

Morgan 

Ford 

Johnston 

Moss 

Oam 

Long 

Scott,  Hugh 

Gravel 

McCnure 

Talmadge 

Hansen 

McGee 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
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sider  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  for  the  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  of  absentees. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Chair  had  not  announced  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present  when  the  re- 
quest to  call  off  the  call  was  made.  Un- 
til the  Chair  announces  that,  the  Sena- 
tor is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Is  there  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  R.R.  5900  and  I  ask  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  the  country  as  well  as 
the  Senate  would  be  aware  of  the  delay- 
ing tactics  which  have  become  a  familiar 
pattern  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Re  is  trying  to  take  over  this  body.  If 
the  Senators  want  him  to,  it  is  up  to 
them.  They  will  have  to  make  a  choice 
as  to  who  is  running  this  Senate,  whether 
the  ones  they  have  elected  or  the  ones 
who  are  trying  to  assume  control  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  individual  rights. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  not  yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  recognized.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  that  he  yielded  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian states  that  when  he  made 
the  motion,  he  lost  the  floor.  But  the 
Chair  did  recognize  him  again. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  not  the  usual  procedure  In  this  body 
to  let  the  joint  leadership  lay  down  what 
the  procedure  will  be,  what  legislation 
will  be  considered,  and  the  Uke?  Is  it  or 
Is  it  not?  I  am  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Up  to  a  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Up  to  a  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  reaches  that  point  quite 
often,  does  he  not?  In  other  words,  he 
wants  to  take  over  the  leadership  on 
every  piece  of  legislation  which  comes 
to  the  floor.  What  he  is  doing  now  is 


undertaking  a  delaying  action.  He  is 
doing  it  in  contradiction  to  what  the 
leadership  told  the  Senate  would  happen 
today. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yielded  for  a  question, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  yield  further. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  mo- 
tion is  to  allow  us  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  what  has  taken  place  here  in 
the  Senate  with  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment. There  are  only  some  80  Senators 
present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  long  does 
the  Senator  intend  to  keep  the  floor,  may 
I  ask? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  able  to  advise 
the  Senator  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator give  me  some  idea? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  welJ.  I 
will  be  here  when  the  Senator  completes 
his  statement. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well. 

This  important  question  should  not 
be  decided  by  a  vote  of  80  Senators.  The 
time  for  discussion  of  the  amendment 
was  limited  to  1  hour.  That  was  a  mis- 
take. It  so  happens  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  if  the  full 
membership  of  the  Senate  had  been  here 
the  vote  would  have  been  different.  To 
take  up  an  important  matter  like  this  in- 
volving a  $6  billion  installation  and  de- 
cide it  with  over  20  absentees  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  good  Gov- 
ernment or  in  the  matter  of  a  proper 
discharge  by  the  Senate  of  its  obligations. 

This  Is  a  very  closely  contesteu  Is- 
sue, and  by  the  happenstance  of  some 
20-odd  Senators  being  absent,  It  could 
not  be  decisive  of  this  question. 

I  would  hope  that  this  matter  could 
be  passed  over  until  the  next  legislative 
day,  when  a  full  complement  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  assume,  would  be  present,  and  I 
rather  imagine  we  would  have  a  full 
complement  of  the  Senate.  This  matter 
would  be  fully  debatable  had  not  a  time 
limitation  been  agreed  to;  and  therein 
is  manifest  the  lack  of  wisdom  in  agree- 
ing to  time  limitations.  If  we  agree  to 
a  time  limit  on  a  bill  or  an  amendment, 
in  certain  circumstances  nongermane 
amendments  can  come  in.  jr.  as  in  this 
case,  an  unanticipated  outcome  of  a  most 
important  issue  can  take  place. 

Our  distinguished  majority  leader 
points  out  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama does  not  have  the  right  to  make 
this  motion  as  a  matter  of  proper  de- 
corum or 

Mr.  MANS7IELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  mis- 
states the  Senator  from  Montana's  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  that  was  the  con- 
clusion that  I  drew  from  It  At  any 
rate,  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
was  critical  of  the  action  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  in  making  this  mo- 
tion. 
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However,  this  measure,  HJl.  5900,  as 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
moved  that  the  Smate  proceed  to  its 
consideration,  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
before  the  Senate  for  quite  some  time, 
and  acually  it  was  through  the  coopera- 
tion and  indulgence  of  the  participants 
in  that  debate  that  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  was  even  allowed  to  be 
brought  up. 

What  we  were  on  was  H.R.  5900.  We 
were  on  that  this  morning  at  10 :40,  when 
the  cloture  vote  was  taken.  So  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  not  guilty  of  any 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  amenities 
here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  conception  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  when  a 
matter  is  pending  before  the  Senate,  any 
Senator  has  a  right,  as  a  defensive  meas- 
ure in  opposition  to  a  bill,  to  move  to 
proceed  to  another  bill.  As  to  just  a 
matter  of  scheduling 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  that  I  might 
make  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  address 
the  question  to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  I  yield  for  a  question 
addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Otherwise,  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  motion  that  the  Senator  is  address- 
ing himself  to  js  not  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
regular  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  yield  for  a  point 
>f  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie 
[::halr  would  have  to  state  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  correct.  There 
iras  a  imanimous- consent  agreement 
toat  HJl.  5900.  the  unfinished  business, 
rould  be  laid  aside  for  the  remainder  of 
iie  day.  Therefore,  the  Chair  would  have 
o  enforce  that  order. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
itor  from  Alabama,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
]liair,  although  he  was  out  of  order  on 
he  motion,  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  hope 
:  win  not  be  interrupted  further. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
lon  to  reconsider  is  now  before  the 
)enate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRD.    And,    Mr. 
•resident,  the  motion  to  reconsider  is  not 
I  ebatable  since  there  was  a  time  limit 
I  tn  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
orrect.  It  is  not  debatable.  The  question 
s  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
he  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
]  lays.  Yeas  and  nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
jufflclent  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
!  econd.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Presl- 
<  ent.  A  quorum  call  has  been  called  for 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
i  race  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
'  "he  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 


Fannin 

Pastore 

Goidwater 

Peataon 

Oriffln 

PeU 

Hart,  Gary 

Proxmlre 

Hart,  Pblllp  A. 

Randolph 

Hatfield 

Rlblcoff 

Hathaway 

Sctaweiker 

Huddleeton 

Scott, 

HiiRipbrey 

WUIUunL 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Laxalt 

Stennls 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Mathlas 

Symington 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Miinkle 

Williams 

Nelson 

Young 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

(Quorum  No.  79  Leg.] 

Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

BeaU 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Caaa 
Chllee 
Cranston 
Durkln 
Eagleton 
Eastland 

Mr.  ALLEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  move  that  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  be  directed  to  request  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
clerk  has  not  completed  calling  the  roll 
of  the  absentees.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  established. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Therefore,  what  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  advocating  is 
out  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  motion  is  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  in  order,  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
having  been  established. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  quorum  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  6fficER.  The  Chair 
has  already  announced  that  there  is  not 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  a  quorum 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
now  a  quorum  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  no  longer  in  order.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Order  No.  440,  and  I  ask 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  A  motion  was  made  to  table. 
The  motion  has  been  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana    (Mr. 


Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bbntsen),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holungs).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inovtx)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGei). 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  Is  absent 
attending  the  funeral  of  Senator  Ander- 
son of  New  Mexico. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  Is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  492  Leg.) 
YEAS — 58 


Abourezk 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Beall 

Hart.  Gary 

Pack  wood 

Blden 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bumpers 

Haskell 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Byrd, 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Huddleston 

Randolph 
Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Case 

Javlts 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Church 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Steven  non 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Durkln 

McGovem 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Muskle 

Williams 

Fong 

Nelson 

NAYS— 20 

Allen 

Fannin 

Scott, 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

William  L 

Bartlett 

OrUBn 

Stafford 

Bellmon 

Laxalt 

Taft 

Brock 

UcCnellan 

Thiumond 

Buckley 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Dole 

Roth 

Young 

NOT  VOTINO— 22 

Bayh 

Pord 

Helms 

Bentsen 

Gam 

HoIUngs 

Curtis 

Gravel 

Hruska 

Domenici 

Hansen 

Inouye 
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Johnston 

Mclntyre 

Scott,  Hugh 

Long 

Montoya 

McClure 

Morgan 

McOee 

Moss 

So  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd's  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  calendar  No.  429. 
S.  2615,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum  before 
I  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President, 
I  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  after  he 
yielded  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator lost  the  floor  when  he  suggested 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

I    (Quorum  No.  80  Leg.  1 


Abourezk 

Pong 

Pastore 

AUen 

Glenn 

Pearson 

Baker 

Goidwater 

Pell 

Bartlett 

Hart,  Gary 

Percy 

BeaU 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Blden 

Haskel 

Rlblcoff 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

Scott, 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

WUUam  L 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Robert  0.  Laxalt 

Stevens 

Oannon 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Church 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Clark 

McCleUan 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

McGovem 

Tower 

Culver 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Durkln 

Muskle 

WUllams 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

Young 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Fannin 

Pack  wood 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quoriun 
is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  What  Is  the  pending 
business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Regular 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  has  been  called  for. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  to  proceed  to  consider. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  agree  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
proceed  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Brock  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bensten)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Ford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  .  the  Senators 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston  and 
Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  Is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  further  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  absent 
attending  the  funeral  of  former  Senator 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  death  In  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis). 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nprth  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  493  Leg.] 
YEA8— 69 
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NAYS— 18 


Abourezk 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hart,  Gary 

Nunn 

Blden 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bumpers 

HaskeU 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Byrd, 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Javlts 

Roth 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Church 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

CtUver 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Dolfr- 

McClellan 

Stone 

Durkln 

McGovem 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Muskle 

WUliam« 

Allen 

Fong 

Taft 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Thurmond 

Bartlett 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Bellmon 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Brock 

Scott, 

Young 

Buckley 

WUllam  L. 

Fannin 

Stevens 

NOT  VOTINO— 23 

Bayh 

Hansen 

McGee 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Mclntyre 

Curtis 

Hollings 

Montoya 

Domenici 

Hruska 

Morgan 

Pord 

Inouye 

Moss 

Gam 

Johnston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Gravel 

Long 

Talmadge 

Griffin 

McClure 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
proceed  to  consider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  again  we 
may  be  going  through  an  improfitable 
exercise  because  the  amendment  itself 
is  out  of  order  in  that  it  seeks  to  amend 
the  bill  in  two  different  places.  I  call  the 
Chair's  attention  to  Senate  Procedure, 
page  76,  stating: 

An  amendment  consisting  of  two  provisions 
amending  a  bill — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
must  advise  the  Senator  that  the  point 
of  order  is  not  in  order  unless  the  Sen- 
ate acts  favorably  to  reconsider  because 
the  amendment  is  not  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  May  I  make  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  then?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  At  such  time  as  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  becomes  the  pending 
business,  can  that  point  of  order  be 
raised? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  does  vote  to  reconsider  the 
amendment,  then  the  point  of  order  will 
lie  at  that  time,  the  amendment  being 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Chair  will  recognize 
In  Senate  procedure  the  statement  that 
an  amendment  consisting  of  two  pro- 
visions amending  a  bill  at  different 
points  Is,  in  fact,  two  amendments  and 
cannot  be  offered  together  if  the  question 
is  raised.  Does  the  Chair  recognize  that 
as  established  procedure  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Crhalr 
is  aware  of  the  section. 

Mr.  AliLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  if  the  Senator 
will  withhold  that  request. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  withhold  It  for 
parliamentary  Inquiry  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  It 
in  order  to  raise  a  point  of  order  after  an 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to,  recon- 
sidered and  tabled,  the  tabling  motion 
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carries,  and  then  the  reconsideration  mo- 
tion does  not  carry? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  restate  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Would  it  be  In 
order,  as  the  Senator  evidently  has  in- 
dicated, which  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  raised  the  point  on,  for  a  point 
of  order  to  be  raised  on  an  amendment, 
even  if  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  if  the 
Senate,  after  that  amendment  was 
passed,  moved  to  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider and  then  if  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider  that  motion  is  defeated — 
would  it  be  in  order,  at  that  time,  to 
raise  the  point  of  order,  after  all  these 
steps  had  been  go-    through? 

The  PRESIDD  FFICER.  Under  the 
circumstances  as  ted  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  it  ^uld  be  too  late  to 
raise  a  point  of  .  er.  But  in  this  in- 
stance the  origim  amendment  was  de- 
feated. If  the  Sent  votes  to  reconsider. 
then  the  matter  wc  old  be  pending  before 
the  Senate  and  the  point  of  order  could 
be  made. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Sensctor  from 
Texas  yield  to  me  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor.  First,  I  will  ask  my  friend  for  what 
purpose  he  asks  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  reach  an  under- 
standing that  is  sensible  in  a  moment 
that  is  critical. 

Mr.  TOWEK.  Providing  the  Sermtor 
offers  nothing  which  takes  precedence 
over  my  suggestion  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
under  those  circimistances? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  yield  under  those  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
happening  here  is  important.  I  think  the 
moment  has  come  for  a  little  ration- 
ality, a  little  commonsense.  This  is  a 
highly  controversial  subject.  The  fact 
that  it  was  originally  sustained  by  a  vote 
of  40  to  39  proves  that  we  are  pretty  well 
split  right  down  the  middle.  The  time 
has  come,  I  hope,  for  some  kind  of  com- 
promise. 

I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  get 
the  people  together  who  are  very  much 
Interested  in  this,  to  sit  down  and  visit 
with  one  another,  a  little  consultation, 
a  recess,  maybe,  of  15  minutes  or  so.  and 
see  if  we  can  come  up  with  a  compromise 
and  have  this  over  with. 

I  realize  this  is  an  important  subject. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  voted  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  because 
I  feel  that  those  radars  are  very  essen- 
tial to  the  future  security  of  the  coun- 
try. I  think  we  ought  to  do  everything 
In  our'iwwer  to  see  that  we  prove  them 
out.  Tlie  money  should  be  provided  for 
thst 

As  far  as  the  rest  of  It  Is  concerned, 
maybe  that  could  go  into  mothballs.  The 
point  is  if  we  can  communicate  with  the 
Pentagon  or  the  Defense  Department  and 
we  can  reach  a  compromise  on  this  and 
go  to  conference,  I  think  thai  would  be 
the  answer.  If  we  are  going  to  engage 


in  this  charade  all  night,  this  is  a  re- 
flection on  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  While  I  will  not  be  here  after 
January  1977  it  would  grieve  me  terribly 
to  see  the  Senate  disgraced. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  I  have  the  floor. 
May  I  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  by  saying  I  agree  with 
him  entirely.  I  think  what  we  are  going 
through  is  a  reflection  on  the  Senate. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  some  people  left 
in  good  faith   after   the  vote   on   the 
Kennedy  amendment  thinking  that  the 
matter  was  disposed  of.  It  was  brought 
up  for  reconsideration  and  tabling  in  the 
usual  form.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
called  for  and   the  thing  was  turned 
around.  I  would  like  the  opportimity  to 
see  that  those  people  are  brought  back, 
those  who  have  a  vital  interest  in  this 
matter.    As    the    Senator   from    Rhode 
Island  rightfully  says,   this   is  an  ex- 
tremely important  matter  that  bears  on 
the  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  should  not  be  taken  hghtly. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Therefore,  I  will  engage 
in  tactics  of  this  kind  if  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  delay  consideration  of  some- 
thing that  is  of  enormous  importance. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  certainly  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  no  fairer  man 
in  the  Senate  than  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  concur. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  He  is  the  fairest  man 
I  know.  I  would  nominate  him  for  saint- 
hood were  it  within  my  power  to  do  it. 
Mr.  TOWER.  And  I  would  second  it 
and  I  am  a  Methodist. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  would  decline 
with  regret.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  back  and  forth 
and  the  irritation  existing  here  tonight 
serves  no  purpose  at  aU.  I  say  why  do  we 
not  get  together,  as  Lyndon  Johnson 
used  to  say,  visit  with  one  another,  come 
up  with  a  healthy  compromise  and  let 
us  have  it  over  with. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  concur  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  I  want  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  North  Dakota  to 
comment  on  that  first,  if  we  can  have  a 
recess  or  a  lengthy  quorum  call  to  see 
if  we  can  get  our  heads  together. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  the  floor  and  under 
the  unanimous-consent  request  he 
yielded  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  allowed  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  under  the 
same  conditions  that  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  prefer  that 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  distinguished 
ranldng  Republican  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  under  the  same 
conditions  as  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Nothing  would  suit  me 
better,  Mr.  President,  than  working  out 
a  compromise.  In  the  30  years  I  have 
beoi  here  I  have  never  asked  the  leader- 
ship yet  to  hold  off  a  vote  while  I  made 
a  trip  someplace,  and  I  will  not.  But 


here  we  are  caught  in  a  situation  where 
we  have  a  lot  of  absentees.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  a  compromise,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  it  go  over  until  Monday  to  have 
a  little  time  to  talk  about  it,  talk  with 
the  Defense  Department  and  talk  with 
the  House  Members.  Maybe  a  compro- 
mise could  be  worked  out.  But  I  do  not 
think  one  could  be  worked  out  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  address  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  an  old  friend  of 
many  years  standing  and  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  nothing  but  respect  and 
admiration,  and  also  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  of  whom  I 
can  also  say  the  same  thing,  but  in  view 
of  the  situation  which  has  developed,  if 
something  is  not  done  the  Senate  can  ex- 
pect without  question  to  stay  in  session 
very  late  tonight,  and  to  have  a  number 
of  useless  quonmi  calls  and  votes  on  bills 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  pending 
business. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  statements 
made — and  once  again  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  regrettably 
is  leaving  us  volimtarily;  his  loss  will  be 
a  great  one  for  the  Senate,  as  will  the 
retirement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  others  as  well— the 
leadership,  and  this  was  done  with  the 
approval,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  all  Mem- 
bers interested  in  the  situs  picketing  bill, 
specifically  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  who  has  been  managing 
his  side  of  it.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona,  and  I  beUeve  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  was  in 
on  the  deliberations  by  means  of  which 
we  agreed  to  set  aside  H.R.  5900,  the 
situs  picketing  bill  today,  to  spend  today 
on  the  defense  appropriation  bill,  and 
to  do  everything  we  could  to  try  and 
complete  that  bill  tonight,  and  then  on 
Monday  return  to  situs  picketing. 

Have  I  made  a  reasonable  statement, 
or  have  I  stated  that  correctly,  as  it  was 
understood?  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  The  Senator  has  stated 
the  case  correctly. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama was  not  in  on  that  conference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  least  he  knew 
about  it.  I  did  not  state  he  was  in  on  it. 
I  said  I  assimaed  he  knew  about  it,  as  he 
knows  about  so  many  things  In  this 
Chamber,  I  say  in  all  candor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
give  the  distinguished  Senator  that  com- 
pliment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  we  were  confronted  with 
an  unprinted  amendment  which  I  think 
Senators  were  not  familiar  with.  Had 
that  amendment  been  printed,  and  Sen- 
ators had  an  opportunity  to  study  it,  I 
think  all  the  agreements  and  arrange- 
ments would  have  been  very  fine.  But 
sometimes   we   rush   time   agreements, 
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without    Senators    knowing    very    well 
what  they  are  considering. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  right  there? 

Mr.  TOWER.  1 3^eld  on  the  same  con- 
ditions.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  question  of  a 
time  agreement  was  raised  on  yesterday. 
At  that  time,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  said  they  would  like  to  see  what 
the  Kermedy  amendments  and  others 
would  be  before  agreeing  to  a  time  limi- 
tation. The  question  was  brought  up 
again  today.  It  was  agreed  to.  I  myself 
talked  with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  attendance 
Is  poor.  The  attendance  was  at  a  high  of 
89, 1  believe,  this  morning,  on  the  cloture 
vote.  It  is  now  aroimd  78  or  79,  which  is 
not  a  bad  attendance  for  Friday.  But  I 
would  like  to  get  away  from  the  specious 
arguments  and  get  to  the  substance  of 
this  matter,  based  on  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
said  and  the  evident  interest  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  North  Dakota 
and  Texas,  to  wit,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed with  all  other  amendments  to  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  tonight,  and 
that  at  a  time  certain  on  Monday  the 
Senate  then  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Kennedy  amendment  having  to  do 
with  the  ABM  complex  in  North  Dakota. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  forgot  to  mention 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  apol- 
ogize. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  imder  the  same  con- 
ditions as  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  we  can  resolve  this  matter.  We  are 
mature  individuals  and  we  have  all  had 
votes  go  for  us  and  votes  go  against  us, 
and  no  one  is  really  very  much  surprised 
when  these  matters  are  close;  and  we 
find  out,  as  oiu-  distinguished  colleague 
from  Louisiana  has  pointed  out  so  vivid- 
ly time  and  time  again,  it  always  de- 
pends on  whose  ox  is  getting  gored  on 
these  matters. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  try  to  work  out 
some  accommodation  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  on  this  matter.  The 
principal  thrust — could  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  the  speaker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  The  principal  thrust 
and  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  ter- 
minate the  one  ABM  site.  I  understand 
the  concerns  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and  some  others  have  about  the 
PAR  aspects  of  that  particular  site,  and 
at  this  time  we  were  attempting  to  try 
to  find  out  if  there  was  some  area  of 
common  agreement  or  common  concern. 

I  would  hope  we  could  resolve  that.  I 
am  not  interested  in  unduly  delaying  the 
Senate.  We  agreed  on  a  1-hour  time  lim- 
itation. 

I  would  indicate,  as  the  membership 


knows,  this  amendment  was  written  in  a 
"dear  colleague"  letter  that  arrived  in 
everyone's  office  yesterday  morning  prior 
to  the  time  that  any  agreement  was 
made.  We  had  an  understanding  with 
the  leadership  when  it  would  be  called 
up.  So  this  is  no  real  surprise. 

This  is  an  issue  which  is  almost  as  old 
as  this  institution  itself.  We  have  been 
wrestling  with  the  question  of  the  ABM 
on  a  number  of  different  votes,  ajid  even 
if  the  amendment  had  not  been  printed 
or  we  had  not  had  votes  on  it,  I  think 
Senators  should  have  had  clear  under- 
standing. 

I  would  hope  something  could  be 
worked  out,  and  our  action  on  this  meas- 
ure completed.  I  had  one  other  amend- 
ment, but,  detecting  the  sense  of  urgency 
on  the  part  of  the  leadership,  I  do  not 
feel  compelled  to  offer  that.  I  think  there 
is  only  one  other,  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment, the  reduction,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant matter,  and  I  think  there  is  a  pos- 
sibiUty  of  disposing  of  this  whole  meas- 
ure even  this  afternoon.  But  I  would  hope 
we  could  agree  to  adjust  our  differences. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  abide  by  the  leadership, 
but  I  would  certainly  hope  we  could  at 
least  have  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
honest  attempt  at  trying  to  reach  accom- 
modation. If  not,  we  will  follow  the  guid- 
ance of -the  leadership. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  imder  the  same  condi- 
tions as  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  already  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
next. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  The 
original  vote  was  40  to  39,  and  some 
Senators  left  feeling  the  matter  had  been 
resolved.  A  motion  was  made  to  recon- 
sider; the  motion  was  made  to  table;  and 
then,  of  coiu-se,  the  vote  became  a  little 
lopsided. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  way  we  move.  If 
this  installation  should  be  closed  down, 
let  us  close  it  down,  but  let  it  be  by  the 
will  of  the  Senate.  If  the  decision  should 
be  made  that  it  stay  open,  it  should  stay 
open,  but  let  it  be  by  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

I  think  we  ought  to  abide  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  majority  leader.  We  all  love 
Mike  Mansfield;  let  us  show  it  tonight. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  which 
is  correct  in  my  opinion. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, under  the  same  conditions  as  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
would  be  of  any  accommodation  to  the 
conflicting  matters  before  us,  if  this  mat- 
ter could  be  set  aside  and  other  matters 
could  go  forward,  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  take  up  my  ceiling  amendment,  and 


we'CO\ild  debate  and  hopefully  vote  on 
it  while  compromise  discussions  go  for- 
ward between  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  others. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Montana  proposes.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  proceed  on  that  course,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  perfectly 
willing  to  proceed  on  that  coiuse. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana imder  the  same  circumstances  un- 
der which  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  the  way  we  are  going 
we  wUl  be  tilting  at  windmills  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  and  into  the 
evening. 

I  would  hope  there  would  be  some  way 
that  this  matter  of  the  Kennedy  ABM 
amendment  could  be  settled.  But  I  wish 
to  make  it  very  plain  that  I  do  not  think 
there  should  be  any  give  as  far  as  the 
regular  procedure  is  concerned  because 
we  have  finished  with  the  vote  on  the 
amendment.  We  have  flnished  with  the 
vote  on  tabling.  We  have  been  trying  all 
afternoon  to  get  up  to  a  vote  on  reconsid- 
eration, and  then  and  only  then,  depend- 
ing on  the  outcome  of  that  vote,  could  we 
determine  what  the  next  step  would  be. 
I  personally  lean  toward  the  idea  that 
the  sooner  we  face  up  to  this  vote  on 
reconsideration  the  better  off  we  will  be 
and,  if  reconsideration  is  successful,  then 
immediately,  if  that  is  the  last  amend- 
ment and.  it  turns  out  that  way,  a  vote 
on  final  passage. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

will  the  Senator  allow  the  Senator  to 

yield  to  me  under  the  same  conditions? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WiU  the  Sen- 
ator allow  the  majority  leader  to  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  allow  him  to  yield 
under  the  same  circumstances  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  made  a  very  good  suggestion.  Why 
not  have  the  vote  on  reconsideration  now 
and,  if  the  motion  to  reconsider  carries, 
then  that  vote  could  be  put  over  imtil 
Monday?  We  could  at  least  get  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  out  of  the  way  today. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  matter  with  tomorrow? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Why  can  we  not  lay  it 
aside  and  go  ahead  with  the  Eagleton 
amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  imder 
the  ssune  circumstances  that  I  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Are  we  prepared  to 
vote  on  the  reconsideration  or  not? 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  if  he  is  willing  to 
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accept  the  suggestion  that  we  set  aside 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider 
temporarily,  take  up  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  which  has  a 
time  agre«nent  wiiich  should  take  a 
little  time,  and  allow  us  some  time  to  sit 
and  reason  together,  as  Lyndon  Johnson 
used  to  say. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  follow  the  majority  leader's  sugges- 
tion, which  provides  options,  permit  the 
reconsideration,  then  no  further  amend- 
^jnent,  then  the  matter  is  before  us  and 
then  set  the  matter  aside  to  consider  the 
Eagleton  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Because  then  the  vote 
would  recur  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  after  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  at  that  time 
to  set  it  aside  to  let  the  Eagleton  pro- 
posal come  up  with  the  hope  of  trying 
to  work  something  out  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota.  In 
terms  of  letting  the  membership  know 
what  I  have  suggested  is  that  we  con- 
tinue the  operation  on  the  PAR  and  close 
the  other  facilities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  pretty  much 
achieves  what  I  am  hopeful  will  be  both 
the  objective  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and  many  of  us,  who  have  been 
wanting  to  see  a  termination  within  a 
time  frame  of  that  particular  site.  We 
are  Interested  in  trying  to  be  forthcom- 
ing. But  I  would  like  to  follow  the  lead- 
ership's suggestion  at  this  time,  and  then 
I  win  be  glad  to  set  it  aside. 
B«r.  TOWER.  All  right. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  following  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
defeated,  should  the  motion  to  reconsider 
carry,  the  question  recurring  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

ISi.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
is  the  procedure  we  should  foUow  here 
That  also  would,  not  cover  the  point  of 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
believes  will  cause  the  ruling  out  of  order 
of  the  amendment. 

I  suggest  on  the  contrary  that  we  fol- 
low the  majority  leader's  original  sug- 
gestion that  we  consider  all  of  the  other 
amendments,  carry  this  amendment  over 
untU  Monday,  and  I  would  be  willing  to 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  be  held  to  be  in  order 
so  the  Chair  would  not  have  to  rule  on 
that  point  on  the  Monday  vote.  All  I  am 
asking  is  that  the  full  membership  of  the 
Senate  be  here. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  request  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Towmi) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allew)  would  still  be  In  a 
position  to  make  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  the  Sena- 
tor loses  nothing. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  he  would  lose  the 
motion  to  reconsider  being  a  buffer 
against  the  actual  vote.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  realizes  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  on  my  own  request, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  may  I  say  that  the 
consent  request  says  "temporarily  laid 
aside."  That  does  not  mean  that  we  agree 
to  vote  on  it  or  consider  it  today.  That  is 
still  a  negotiable  point  that  I  think  we 
can  talk  about  while  the  debate  is  occur- 
ring on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  made  a  re- 
quest that  I  hope  the  Senate  will  accede 
to.  Under  that  request,  if  the  motion  to 
reconsider  fails,  then  Mr.  Kennedy's 
amendment  is  lost;  if  the  motion  to  re- 
consider carries,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama still  may  make  his  point  of  order. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  the  best  of  both  worlds  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
further  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  seen  the  rollcall  here  of 
Senators  demanding  recognition.  If  we 
have  one  vote  left,  the  Chair  could  easily 
order  the  rollcall,  and  there  would  be 
no  opportunity  to  raise  the  point  of  order 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Actually,  there  is  a  con- 
sent request.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
serve the  right  to  object? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  making  a 
complicated  mess  out  of  something 
very  simple. 

I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  tonight 
is  vote  to  reconsider  and  reconsider.  Then 
it  resolves  itself  into  an  original  form 
and  that  form  comes  up  to  be  voted 
on  next  Monday  at  2  p.m.  or  1  p.m., 
whenever  the  leadership  says  so.  That  is 
what  we  ought  to  do.  We  ought  to  start 
de  novo  at  that  time  and  vote  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  up  or  down. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  agree  to  that 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  after  that  we 
can  make  the  motion  to  reconsider,  we 
can  make  the  motion  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Why  complicate 
it  with  a  lot  of  words? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  He  agreed  to  that 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  a  minute? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  vote  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  to  keep  the 
PAR  does  go  partway.  But  I  would  like 
to  discuss  with  the  Pentagon  what  else 
should  be  kept.  For  example,  we  have  a 
tremendous  cost  in  computers.  They  are 
the  best  we  have.  Do  we  want  to  dis- 
mantle and  tear  all  of  those  down?  I  wish 
to  know  what  part;  of  those  should  be 
kept. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  covered 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  why  I  wish  the 

vote  to  go  over  until  Monday  and  end  the 

debate  today. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  exactly  what 

we  are  doing  for  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Except  we  vote  on 

reconsideration  today. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  that  is  right 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,   I 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  They  aU  agreed  to  It. 
Mr.  McCTiELLAN.  The  purpose  of  hav- 
ing this  go  over  to  Monday,  of  course,  is 
to  try  to  get  more  Senators  hefe  to  vote. 
If  this  bill  has  to  go  over  until  Monday 
I  shall  wish  to  have  the  full  Senate' 
present  when  we  vote  on  the  ceiling 
amendment.  It  is  important  because  it 
involves  in  some  degree,  a  repudiation  of 
the  Senate  procedures  with  respect  to  a 
target  ceiling  on  the  budget,  with  respect 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
with  respect  to  this  contention  that  it  is 
the  duty  or  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  get  back  control  of  the  budget.  This 
amendment  would  simply  delegate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  the  responsibility 
that  lies  with  this  Congress  to  control 
expenditures. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  over  until  Mon- 
day, for  anything.  I  request  that  we  go 
over  for  the  Eagleton  amendment. 

I  had  not  intended  to  do  that.  But  a 
lot  of  Senators  are  gone.  Some  are  still 
going.  In  all  fairness,  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Congress  retaining  control 
over  the  budget  and  shice  it  is  more  im- 
portant, in  my  judgment,  than  any 
other  issue  that  is  going  to  come  up  here, 
I  ask  that  the  Eagleton  amendment  go 
over  until  Monday. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  advises  that  this  request  is  not 
debatable. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  status  of  my  consent  request?  Has 
there  been  objection? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   It  has 
been  objected  to. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Regular  order. 
Mr.  TOWER.  It  has  been  objected  to. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  discussions  with  the  interested 
parties  on  the  part  of  the  joint  leader- 
ship. It  is  hoped  that  an  agreement 
might  be  worked  out  which  will  meet  the 
objectives  of  all  concerned,  or  at  least  to 
a  considerable  degree.  It  is  my  imder- 
standlng  that  the  Senate,  this  afternoon, 
will  vote,  as  I  believe  it  should,  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider  which  Is  now  pend- 
ing and  is  not  debatable. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  will  seek  to  achieve  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  of  some  kind  or  other 
so  that  we  can  take  up  a  second  modified 
Kennedy  amendment,  if  need  be,  the 
Eagleton  amendment,  and   the  Abou- 
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rezk  amendment,  if  it  is  offered,  imme- 
diately after  the  vote  on  cloture  on  Tues- 
day next.  If  that  is  agreed  to — and  the 
details  will  be  spelled  out  by  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader — then,  after  those 
amendments  are  disposed  of,  we  shall  go 
to  final  passage  on  the  defense  appropri- 
ation bill. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to 
yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  that  I  shall  want  to 
offer.  Would  that  be  included? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be 
included. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  have  an  amendment  and  that 
will  be  included? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  included. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  an  amendment 
that  I  do  not  want  a  rollcall  on,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  be  locked  out  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  it  considered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  taken  care 
of.  

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  it  to  be  Included 
in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be. 

■UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Kennedy  amendment  was  de- 
feated occur  immediately;  that  if  that 
vote  to  reconsider  carries,  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
go  over  until  Tuesday  next;  that  that 
vote  occur  on  Tuesday  next  at  the  hour 
of  10:45  a.m.;  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  vote  on  that  amendment  on  Tues- 
day next,  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  and  vote  immediately  on  the 
chree  treaties — which  is  a  three-in-one 
vote;  that  upon  the  disposition  of  that 
vote,  the  Senate  restmie  consideration  of 
the  situs  picketing  bill;  that  the  1  hour  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  begin  run- 
ning, that  time  to  be  divided  between 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Helms;  and  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  vote  to  in- 
voke cloture,  the  Senate  resiune  consid- 
eration of  tile  pending  defense  appro- 
priation bill;  that  at  that  time,  the  Sen- 
ate then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Eagleton;  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Eagleton,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Hartke,  If  he  so  chooses  to  call  up 
such  an  amendment;  that  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Abotirezk,  if  he 
chooses  to  call  up  his  amendment;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Hartke  of  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form;  that  these  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  ABotmEZK 
of  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided £ind  controlled  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form;  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  smiendment,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed by  rollcall  vote  to  vote  on  final 
passage,  with  paragraph  3  of  rule  xn 
waived;  that  .upon  the  disposition  of  the 
vote  on  the  bill,  the  Senate  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  and  consider  the  Rums- 


feld nomination  for  30  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equsdly  divided  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form;  that  a  vote  then 
occur  on  the  Rumsfeld  nomination;  that 
the  Senate  resume  legislative  session; 
that,  however,  if  Mr.  Hathaway  has  an 
amendment  to  the  defense  appropriation 
bill,  that  amendment  be  called  up  just 
prior  to  the  vote  on  final  psissage,  with 
a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form;  that  Mr. 
McCLELLAN,  who  has  an  amendment 
may  then  call  up  his  amendment  just 
prior  to  the  vote  on  final  passsige;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  20 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr.  McCLELLAN  and  Mr.  Yottng;  pro- 
vided further,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 
alternative,  in  the  event  that  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Kennedy  amendment  was  re- 
jected is  defeated,  Mr.  Kennedy,  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  time  which  was  other- 
wise set  for  a  vote  on  his  amendment, 
be  recognized  to  call  up  a  modification 
of  the  ABM  amendment,  and  that  no 
point  of  order  lie  against  that  amend- 
ment in  either  alternative;  and  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  that  modi- 
fication of  30  minutes,  equally  divided 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  form. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  thought  the  Senator  stated 
the  enormously  complex  issue  well,  with 
this  one  possible  change:  if  we  do  have 
a  motion  to  reconsider  here,  which  suc- 
ceeds, and  the  motion  is  reconsidered,  we 
will  vote  as  indicated  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  If  I  am  defeated  on 
the  amendment  itself,  I  still  want  the 
opportunity  to  offer  a  fallback  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  in  his  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understood  the 
Senator's  request,  it  was  that,  if  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  fails  here,  the  time 
that  was  going  to  be  allotted  for  the  vote 
on  my  amendment  would  be  xised  to  con- 
sider a  substitute  which  I  would  offer. 

I  think  it  is  understood  that,  even  if  I 
am  successful  here  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider and  defeated  on  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  on  Tuesday  next,  according 
to  the  Senator's  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, I  will  also  be  protected  for  a  sub- 
stitute, with  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the 
Senator  to  follow  Immediately  the  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

Could  I  just  get  the  Senator's  response? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  will  just 
allow  me  to 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject and  to  point  out  any  flaws  in  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent  

Mr.  YOUNG.  Just  one  clarification: 
What  time  Tuesday  would  we  vote  on  the 
Kennedy  amendment,  and  how  much 
time  would  there  be  for  debate  on  each 
of  these  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OPPICJER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Clark  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senate  please  come  to  order, 
Will  the  Senators  please  take  their  seats. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts a  question.  Do  I  imderstand  the 
Senator  to  say  whether  or  not  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  carries,  he  would  like 
to  have  time  on  Tuesday  to  offer  a  modi- 
fication of  his  amendment,  and  if  his 
amendment  fails  on  Tuesday,  he  still 
wants  time  on  Tuesday  to  offer  a  modi- 
fication of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, in  spite  of  what  happens  to  my 
amendment  on  Tuesday,  as  well. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Right,  that  is 
what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  the  amendment.  Obviously,  if  it 
is  defeated  or  the  motion  to  reconsider 
is  not  successful  and  it  is  not  before  us 
on  Tuesday,  I  would  want  the  time  al- 
located to  consider  a  substitute  on  Tues- 
day, as  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia's previous  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest noted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  motion 
to  reconsider  at  this  time  should  fail, 
the  Senator  wants  an  opportunity  on 
Tuesday  to  offer  a  modification.  If  the 
motion  to  reconsider  at  this  time  carries, 
then  on  Tuesday,  if  his  amendment  is 
rejected,  he  wants  time  to  offer  a  modi- 
fication, in  either  event. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, following  the  vote.  I  want  to  be 
protected  in  that  way. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  all  right. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just  revise 
my  request  to  this  extent.  May  we  have 
order,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senators  please  take  their  seats?  May 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, at  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  the  Senate 
resiune  consideration  of  this  bill,  and 
that  at  that  time,  if  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider today  carries,  the  vote  immediately 
occur  at  10  a.m.  on  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment; if  that  amendment  fails,  or  if  to- 
day's motion  to  reconsider  fails,  the  Sen- 
ator be  allowed  to  offer  a  modification; 
and  that  Mr.  Kennedy  have,  as  between 
himself  and  Mr.  McClellan,  30  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided;  and  that  no  point 
of  order  be  in  order  against  Senator 
Kennedy's  amendment  or  modification. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  I  am  in  opposition  to  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  but  I  am  going  to  vote  to 
reconsider  and  that  is  for  the  reason 
that  I  think  the  amendment  ought  to 
be  made  alive  in  its  original  state  so  that 
we  could  begin  to  know. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  adhere  to 
that. 
I  am  ready  to  vote  to  reconsider. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just  for 
darlflcatlon.  As  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator's consent  request,  it  is  that,  obvi- 
ously, if  the  motion  to  reconsider  does 
not  carry,  then  there  would  be  no  con- 
sideration of  this  particular  amendment 
on  Tuesday  next. 

If  it  does  carry,  then  at  10  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  next  It  will  be  the  order  of  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  that  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Do  I  understand  the  Senator  correctly? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  that  amendment 
fails,  that  it  will  then  be  in  order  for  me 
to  offer  a  substitute  amendment:  The 
time,  which  will  be  1/2  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  myself. 

Do  I  understand  that  that  is  the  order 
of  the  amendments  and  the  time  and, 
furthermore,  that  it  will  be  in  order  to 
consider  these  amendments? 

I  do  not  want  to  find  myself  on  Tues- 
day next  battling  the  question  whether 
these  amendments  are  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  we  do  not  know  what  that  sec- 
ond amendment  will  look  like  and  there 
are  those  who  want  to  speak  on  it.  More 
time  may  be  needed.  Make  it  1  hour,  that 
is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  Senators  have  no  objection  to  the  gen- 
eral intent  of  this  reqtiest,  we  can  go 
ahead  and  vote  now  to  reconsider  and  I 
can  more  clearly  then  restate  the  re- 
quest and  the  alternatives  immediately 
following  the  vote  to  reconsider. 

We  have  just  a  slight  time  problem 
here  because  If  we  come  in  at  10  imder 
one  situation,  Mr.  McClellan  wants  an 
hour,  and  he  is  right  in  asking  for  an 
hour,  but  under  the  request  there  Is  only 
a  half -hour  to  be  equally  divided. 

B«r.  TOWER.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  suggest  we  go 
ihead  and  proceed  to  vote  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider.  That  gets  out  of  the  way  a 
?art  of  it,  anyway. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  TOWER.  With  the  undw^tandlng 
here  will  be  no  vote  tonight  on  the 
unendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, so  that  we  will  proceed  after  the 
rote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  in  work- 
ng  out  our  consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  B4r.  President,  I  am 
■eady  and  prepared  to  agree,  but  I  want 
o  make  sure  that  we  are  protected  In  the 
?ay8  I  have  outlined  to  the  leader. 

If  we  agree  to  take  no  further  votes 
onight,  there  are  those  who  might  use 
)arllamentary  tactics  in  order  to  delay; 
»ut  I  do  not  want  to  be  part  of  agreeing 
o  vote  and  then  find  out  when  I  come  In 
'  ^'uesday  next  there  will  be  points  of  order 
1  oade  about  my  amendments. 

B«r.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  fully 
1  ►rotected.  take  my  word  for  It 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  plan  to 
object,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  speaks  to  a  point  of  or- 
der. Of  course,  the  request  did  overlook 
the  fact  that  a  point  of  order  can  be 
raised  to  the  Kennedy  amendment  and, 
actually,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  better 
practice  to  have  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
which  I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  In 
the  interest  of  time,  and  then  have  the 
point  of  order  ruled  on  and  then  proceed 
to  that. 

If  we  agree  to  the  imanimous-consent 
request,  I  would  want  it  definitely  under- 
stood that  this  point  Is  being  overcome 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  would  not  want 
to  establish  a  precedent  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  in  order.  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show  that,  that  this  not 
be  established  as  a  precedent  that  this 
amendment  would  be  in  order  because 
clearly,  it  is  not  in  order,  and  I  feel  the 
Chair  would  so  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  is  cer- 
tainly correct.  The  Chair  would  advise 
him  if  the  point  of  order  was  sustained 
that  the  two  parts  of  the  amendment 
could  be  offered  separately  and  they 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  but  it  would  not  be 
under  the  inhibitions  this  amendment  is 
imder,  which  is  that  it  is  no  longer  fatal, 
it  would  be  debatable  from  now  on  of 
course. 

I  just  want  it  understood  in  agreeing 
to  this  that  we  are  allowing  the  amend- 
ment to  come  up  by  unanimous  consent 
not  that  it  is  In  order,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  insisting  for  the  record 
that  the  amendment  is  out  of  order,  but 
that  unanimous  consent  is  being  given 

Now,  a  second  point.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  sort  of  idea  about  what  this 
backup  amendment  Is. 

Are  we  going  to,  instead  of  knocking  it 
out  altogether,  cut  it  down  to  $10? 

I  would  like  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  what  his  amendment  will  contain 
in  the  event  the  pending  amendment  is 
not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  It  would  be 
most  unfair  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  at  this  moment 
what  he  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the  dean  of 
the  Republicans,  might  agree  to. 

ISi.  ALLEN.  He  did  not  say  anything 
about  agreeing  with  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  I  understand 
that.  They  were  going  to  get  together, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  would  have 
a  chance  to  contact  the  Pentagon  to  find 
out  just  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
and  I  would  take  their  word. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  this  be  a  cospon- 
sored  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  a 
"counderstandable"  amendment.  I  think 
the  amendment  would  be  Senator  Ken- 
NiDY's,  but  it  would  be  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young). 

Mr,  ALLEN.  All  the  Senator  from  Ala- 


bama has  been  asking  for,  and  obviously 
he  cannot  object  to  the  request,  is  that 
this  matter  be  voted  on  on  Monday,  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Monday?  Tuesday 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand.  All  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  been  asking  for 
is  that  It  be  voted  on  on  Monday,  i  am 
not  raising  any  point. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  imderstand.  All  I  have 
been  asking,  though,  is  that  it  be  passed 
over  until  Monday,  and  obviously 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  24 
hours  more. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  extra  day,  certainly 
is  perfectly  all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  been  insisting  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  have  more 
Senators  present. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectiMi  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

The  Chair  hears  nme.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  may 
have  2  minutes  to  discuss  a  matter  with 
the  assistant  majority  leader 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  be  included  in  those 
2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  I  wanted  to  note 
is  that  I  think  we  are  establishing  a  bad 
precedent  if  we  start  to  ask  4  days  in 
advance  unanimous -consent  requests  to 
bring  up  only  certain  amendments 

I  am  always  one  that  wants  to  get 
Uirough  with  this  and  get  it  over  with, 
but  I  think  we  cannot  say  to  100  Sena- 
tors that  come  Tuesday  morning  only 
Senator  Hathaway  can  bring  up  an 
amendment. 

I  understand  about  the  Kennedy 
amendment  which  is  now  pending.  But 
It  seems  to  me  we  should  not  establish 
that  precedent.  We  might  ask  that  the 
time  be  10  minutes  or  20  minutes  on  an 
amendment.  I  know  the  Senate  well 
enough  that  if  we  give  them  a  weekend, 
they  win  sit  around  and  think  about  it 
and  come  back  with  some  amendments 
and  they  are  not  to  be  shut  out. 

I  do  not  think  there  will  be  many 
amendments,  not  more  than  the  Senator 
has  mentioned.  That  is  not  in  this  last 
request;  is  it? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  request  does  not  provide  for 
other  amendments.  But  may  I  say  we 
have  had  precedents  on  this  point.  We 
would  not  be  setting  a  precedent.  No.  1. 
No.  2.  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  all  Sen- 
ators here  are  protected  Insofar  as  any 
amendments  they  want  to  offer  have  been 
identified  in  the  agreement. 

No.  3,  the  leadership,  on  last  evening, 
stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  finalize  this  bill  today. 
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If  any  Senators  who  were  going  to  be 
absent  had  wanted  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, if  they  had  told  the  leadership,  we 
would  be  apprised  of  it  and  we  would 
have  acted  accordingly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  finish. 
That  may  be  true.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas and  myself  on  the  committee  want 
to  get  it  done  with.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  should  say  that  on  Tuesday  only  cer- 
tain Senators  can  bring  up  amendments. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  say  the  Senator 
from    Washington    can    bring    up    an 
amendment. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    That   is    not    the 
'  point.  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  to  Sen- 
ators that  they  cannot  bring  up  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  vitiated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
understanding  was  that  we  would  have 

the  yeas  and  nays.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  Kennedy 
amendment  was  rejected.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistent  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxtmphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senators  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston 
and  Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
is  absent  due  to  death  in  the  family. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  Is  absent  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  former  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Anderson. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  and  Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the 
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Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Oarn)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker>,  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  29,  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  494  Leg.] 
YEAS— 38 


Abourezk 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Pack  wood 

Biimpers 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hatfield 

PeU 

Case 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Chtirch 

Huddles  ton 

Proxmlre 

CTark 

Jackson 

Rlbicoff 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Cxilver 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Durkln 

Leahy 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

Glenn 

Mathlas 

WUllama 

Hart,  Gary 

McGovern 
NAYS— 29 

Allen 

Fannin 

Stafiford 

Baker 

Pong 

Stennls 

BeaU 

TAxalt 

Stevens 

Brock 

Masnuson 

Taft 

Buckley 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Burdlck 

Metcalf 

Tower 

BjTd, 

Nunn 

Young 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Roth 

Chiles 

Scott, 

Dole 

WUllam  L. 

Eastland 

Spar  km  an 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

BartleU 

Gnffin 

McIntyre 

Bayb 

Hansen 

Mondale 

BeUmon 

Helms 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

HoUings 

Morgan 

Blden 

Hruska 

Moss 

Curtis 

Humphrey 

Mxiskie 

Domenici 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Ford 

Johnston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Gam 

Long 

Stone 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Gravel 

McGee 

Welcker 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
agreed  to. 

BXSTORATION    OP   REDUCTION    IN    FEDERAL 
CONTRACT    RESEARCH   CENTERS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  $24  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $9.5  mUllon  in  197T 
in  the  RX>.T.  &  E.  requests  for  Federal 
contract  research  centers. 

The  PCRC's  consist  of  Aerospace 
Corp.,  Rand,  Mitre,  Lincoln  Laboratory, 
Anser,  Institute  of  Defense  Analysis, 
CNA,  AppUed  Physics  Lab  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  Applied  Re- 
search Lab,  Penn  State  University.  These 
provide  essential  technical  and  scien- 
tific support  to  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant DOD  programs. 

I  am  opposed  to  these  reductions  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
justified.  The  committee  report — ^page 
51 — merely  states  that — 

The  headquarters  staffs  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Services  contain  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  ostensibly  hired 


to  determine  requirements  and  plan  for  the 
operation  of  the  Defense   establishment. 

Presumably  these  people  could  do  the 
work  now  performed  by  some  FCRC's. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  specific  hearings  in 
the  FCRC's  had  been  held,  if  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  had  been  made  of  both 
the  Pentagon  headquarters  staffs  and  the 
FCRC's,  if  this  clearly  established  that 
the  PCRC's  could  be  reduced,  and  if  the 
reductions  could  be  Identified  to  individ- 
ual FCRC's,  then  I  would  be  willing  to 
consider  the  facts  supporting  such  an  ac- 
tion. But  I  do  not  believe  this  was  done. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,,  the  committee 
seems  to  have  overlooked  or  ignored  the 
results  of  the  work  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1976/197T.  On  page  98  of  its  report,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  stated  that 
in  his  appearance  before  the  commit- 
tee. Dr.  Currie,  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  stated  that 
his  steff  was  conducting  an  overall  re- 
view of  the  FCRC's  which  would  be  com- 
pleted ^y  December  31,  1975:  and  that 
the  results  of  this  review  would  not  be 
available  until  the  fiscal  year  1977  re- 
quest was  considered  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  recommended,  and  the 
Senate  and  House  approved  an  amount 
which  equalled  the  fiscal  year  1975  level 
increased  by  a  5-percent  cost-of-living 
increase.  The  action  recommended  In 
the  pending  bill  would  reduce  the 
amounts  authorized  by  $21.1  million  In 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $9.5  miUion  in  197T. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  recommenda- 
tion preempt  the  results  of  the  cvu-rent 
study,  are  arbitrary  across  the  board  cuts 
in  the  FCRC  program,  and  will  force 
several  himdred.  key  engineers  and  sci- 
entists who  ara  performing  very  im- 
portant work  frf  the  Government  to  be 
fired.  The  effect  on  numerous  high  pri- 
ority programs  would  be  very  detrimen- 
tal. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend that  when  the  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees make  every  effort  to  restore  $21.1 
million  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  $9.5  mil- 
lion in  197T. 

INTELLIGENCE      ANT)      ACCOUNT  ABIUTT;       THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL    REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  article 
I,  section  9,  clause  7,  reads: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

Note  the  words  "no"  and  "aU"  in  this 
straightforward  constitutional  require- 
ment. The  Founding  Fathers  were  clear 
in  their  desire  to  insure  accountability 
and  responsibility  in  the  spending  of  tax- 
payers' funds  imder  a  system  of  repre- 
sentative democracy. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  we  have  not 
lived  up  to  our  constitutional  obligations 
in  this  body  and  the  other  House  when  It 
comes  to  scrutinizing  the  public  funds 
spent  by  the  intelligence  agencies,  espe- 
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dally  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
In  my  view,  the  situation  is  scandalom. 
Year  in  and  year  out  we  vote  billions  of 
dollars  for  purposes  we  know  not.  As 
senior  members  of  the  intelligence  over- 
sight committees  have  admitted,  they  of- 
ten do  not  know  what  they  are  authoriz- 
ing or  voting  money  for.  To  quote  a  sen- 
ior Member  of  the  other  House: 

We  hav*  tried  and  tried  and  tried  to  bold 
the  aecrecy  of  tbeee  matters  as  cloeely  as  we 
oouM. 

But,  of  course,  we  all  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  avoiding  responsibility  in  this 
area. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  am  firmly  resolved  to  make  sure 
that  I  know  what  we  are  being  asked 
by  the  administration  to  include  in  the 
functional  targets  of  the  budget.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  we  recently  voted  on 
the  national  defense  and  international 
affairs  functional  targets  without  know- 
ing for  sure  what  security  assistance 
money  was  in  which  fimction  for  whom. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  am  de- 
termined to  strengthen  the  oversight 
powers  of  Congress  in  riding  herd  on  the 
activities  and  operations  of  the  intelli- 
gence agencies.  Recently,  when  the  for- 
eign econonic  assistance  leglslatl(xi 
was  before  us,  I  Introduced  several  pro- 
posals designed  to  provoke  discussion  on 
alternative  means  for  Congress  to  be  in- 
formed and  able  to  act  on  covert  opera- 
tions by  the  CIA. 

As  a  citizen,  as  well  as  a  legislator, 
I  want  to  know  how  money  raised  from 
taxes  is  being  spent. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
suggesting  some  legislative  means  by 
which  the  Senate  can  assure  that  it 
knows  where  the  money  for  the  CIA  is 
In  the  budget  and  how  much  it  Is.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  press,  at  this  time,  for 
amendments  to  the  DOD  appropriations 
bill  on  these  matters.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Church  committee  will  recommend 
a  comprehensive  and  effective  oversight 
structure  that  among  other  things,  will 
regularly  Inform  us,  at  least  in  overall 
terms,  of  how  the  tax  dollar  is  being 
spent  for  intelligence. 

Nevertheless,  It  may  be  useful  to  re- 
mind ourselves  in  this  body  that  we  now 
have  both  the  knowledge  and  the  power 
to  expose  the  amount  of  money  being 
spent  for  any  facet  of  national  security. 
It  is  absurd  to  argue  otherwise,  as  some 
do  when  they  refer  to  section  102(d)  (3) 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  be 
responsible  for  protecting  Intelligence 
sources  and  methods  from  unauthorized 
disclosure.  But.  In  no  way,  Mr.  President. 
ioes  that  bind  the  world's  most  powerful 
legislature  or  prevent  it  from  discussing 
whatever  it  pleases  In  open  forum  before 
the  people  we  represent.  Since  when 
could  an  official  of  the  executive  branch 
llctate  what  we  can  and  cannot  discuss 
n  this  place? 

Representative  OiAiifo.  of  Connecticut 
proposed  a  constructive.  If  complicated 
way  for  Congress  to  reveal  the  total  CIA 
Judget  when  the  defense  appropriations 
Jill  was  debated  to  the  House  a  few  weeks 
igo.  I  would  like  to  outUne  It  for  my  col- 
eacues'  consideration  for  possible  future 
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use  if  we  do  not  soon  get  public  account- 
ability on  the  CIA  budget. 

f  erhaps  it  is  helpful  to  first  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  discussion  of  the  CIA 
budget  at  the  committee  stage  to  the 
House. 

COIOCITTEE  BACKGROT7KD 

This  year,  for  the  first  year,  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  held  hearings  on  totelllgence 
spending.  On  September  25,  the  full 
House  Appropriations  Committee  voted 
30  to  19  not  to  receive  CIA  and  other  to- 
telllgence agency  budget  figures.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  full  committee  accepted  without 
discussion  the  subcommittee  recommen- 
dation for  a  cut  of  $263.2  million  in  totel- 
llgence activities  to  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$81  million  to  fiscal  year  197T  without 
knowing  what  the  overall  spending  of 
CIA  and  other  agencies  would  be  or  what 
operations  would  be  curtailed  by  the  cuts. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
restored  $123.4  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $12.3  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year 
197T— see  page  31,  line  6  of  the  commit- 
tee bill — ^between  the  time  of  the  DOD 
Subcommittee  markup  and  the  full  com- 
mittee markup.  The  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelllgency  Agency  had  appealed  to 
the  Senate  for  a  restoration  of  most  of 
the  House  cuts. 

Representative  Giaimo  of  the  House 
DOD  Appropriations  »  Subcommittee 
wanted  the  full  committee  to  discuss  the 
CIA  budget  to  closed  session.  But  Chair- 
man Mahon  told  him  at  a  September  25 
meeting  that  he  could  not  mention  to- 
telllgence figures  to  fellow  committee 
members.  Mr.  Mahon  did  offer  to  let  his 
own  committee  members  review  the  se- 
cret subcommittee  testimony  on  totelll- 
gence agency  budgets.  He  repeated  this 
offer  to  all  Members  on  the  House  floor 
5  days  later  during  the  debate  on  the 
DOD  appropriations  bill.  To  see  the  clas- 
sified totelllgence  heartogs  and  budgets,  a 
Representative  has  to  sign  for  the  mate- 
rial and  refrato  from  taking  notes.  He 
also  has  to  agree  to  disclose  it  only  to 
"authorized  people." 

THE  DOD  APPROPRIATIONS  BIU.  AND  HOUSE  FLOOR 
ACTION 

When  the  DOD  appropriations  bill 
came  to  the  House  floor.  Representative 
Giaimo  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Under  "Other  Procurement,  Air  Force  "  on 
page  ,  line  after  "September  80,  1978" 
strike  the  period  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof- 
:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  In  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  expendl- 
tun  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency." 

The  bill  contains  fimds  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense  In- 
teUIgence  Agency,  and  the  National 
Security  Agency. 

Representative  Giaimo's  amendment 
dealt  only  with  the  CIA.  The  purpose  of 
It  was  not  actuaUy  to  deny  funds  to  the 
CIA,  but  rather  to  force  publication  in 
the  bm  of  the  total  figure  for  the  CIA 
concealed  within  it.  He  rejected  the  ap- 
proach of  coming  to  the  House  with  a 
straight-out  amendment  saying  "Re- 
solved. That  there  shaU  be  appropriated 
for  the  CIA  x  dollars,"  with  the  amount 
filled  to.  But  this  Is  a  simpler  approach 
the  Senate  may  wish  to  consider. 

Instead,  he  chose  to  use  a  circuitous 
route  of  first  seeking  the  will  of  the 


House  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wished 
to  legislate  with  knowledge  as  to  what 
the  total  budget  figure  for  the  CIA  is. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  did  not 
name  the  amount.  But  Representative 
Giaimo  cited  published  estimates  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  to  the  other  body 
which  todlcate  that  the  CIA  budget 
totals  approximately  $750  million.  I  refer 
to  his  statement  to  the  October  1  Record 
page  H9361,  where  he  suggests  that 
Members  of  the  House  examine  the 
budget  figure  for  the  CIA  and  then  com- 
pare it  with  published  estimates  he  cited. 

The  Giaimo  amendment  referred  to 
those  items  totaltog  $2,010,400,000  under 
the  heading  "Other  procurement,  Air 
Force."  Here  is  the  way  those  items  are 
described  in  the  Senate  bill  commenctoR 
onltoeie,  page30: 

OTHER  PROCUREMENT,  AIR  FORCE 

For  procurement  and  modification  at 
equipment  (Including  ground  guidance  and 
electronic  control  equipment,  and  ground 
electronic  and  communication  equipment) 
and  supplies,  materials,  and  spare  parte 
therefor,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  the  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  and  twelve 
passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement 
only:  and  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants.  Oovernment-owned  equipment  and 
Installation  thereof  In  such  plants,  erection 
of  structures,  and  acquisition  of  land  wlthi 
out  regard  to  section  9774  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and 
such  lands  and  Interests  therein  may  be 
acquired,  and  construction  prosecuted 
thereon  prior  to  the  approval  of  title  as 
required  by  section  355,  Revised  Statutes 
as  amended;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  layawav- 
$2,010,400,000  $2,133,800,000.  to  remain  avaul 
able  for  obligation  until  September  30.  1978. 

For  "Other  procurement.  Air  Force"  for 
the  period  July  i,  i976.  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976;  $358,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
for  obligation  vmtll  September  30,  1978. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gressman read  that  where  the  overall 
figure  of  $2,010,400,000  existed  in  the 
^IJj— see  page  31,  itoe  6  of  the  Senate 
bill— a  clause  be  inserted  which  stated: 

Provided,  that  none  of  th6  funds  In  this 
appropriation  shall  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture   by   the    Central    InteUlgence   Agency. 

(Thus  the  Members  were  told  where 
.^  CIA  money  was  burled.  i.e.,  under 
Other  Procurement,  Air  Force.") 

Under  this  approach,  the  House  could 
show  its  wUl  witiiout  disclosing  the  Itoe 
item  figure  for  the  CIA  beforehand. 

If  Representative  Giaimo's  first 
amendment  had  passed,  he  Intended  to 
offer  a  second  amendment  under  tiUe 
JI^— "Related  Agency"— see  page  60  of 
Senate-marked  bill- restortog  funds  for 
the  CIA.  He  planned  to  propose  the  ex- 
act figure  which  the  committee  had  voted 
for  the  Agency  and  included  in  the  bill 
without  revealing  it. 

Thus  Representative  Giaimo's  amend- 
ments would  not  have  cut  the  budget  of 
the  CIA.  They  would  have  taken  the 
secret  appropriation  out  of  the  bill  In 
one  place  and  restored  it  openly  there- 
after to  another  place. 

If  we  wished  to  take  formal  action  to 
reveal  the  size  of  the  CIA's  budget  to 
the  DOD  appropriations  bill  before  us, 
Mr.  President,  we  could  offer  the  Giaimo 
amendment  at  page  31,  Itoe  8  of  the  Sen- 
ate-marked bill: 
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Under  "Other  Procurement,  Air  Force," 
on  page  31,  line  8  after  "September  30, 1978.". 
strike  the  period  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof: 
":  PTOvUled,  That  none  of  the  fvinds  In  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency. 

If  it  passed,  a  technical  amendment 
could  be  offered  reducing  the  amoimt  on 
line  6,  page  31  by  $750,000,000— accepttog 
Representative  Giaimo's  calciUations — 
so  that  it  could  not  be  used  by  the  CIA, 
thereby  cutting  it  from  $2,133,800,000  to 
$1,383,800,000. 

Then  a  third  amendment  could  be  of- 
fered under  tiUe  vm— "Related  Agen- 
cy"—stipulattog  $750,000,000— or  less— 
for  the  CIA.  For  example:  "For  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  $750,000,000." 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  discus- 
sion has  focused  only  on  the  CIA's  budg- 
et, and  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  work 
of  the  entire  totelllgence  community,  to- 
cludtog  a  number  of  other  agencies,  runs 
toto  the  billions. 

I  raise  these  matters  for  my  colleagues' 
consideration. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  will  offer 
no  amendment  on  this  matter  at  this 
time. 

DRUG  ABUSE  OFFICE  AND  TREAT- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  2017. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxidre)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  itepresenta- 
tives  to  the  bill  (S.  2017)  to  amend  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(The  amendment  of  the  House  is 
prmted  in  the  Record  of  September  11, 
1975,  beglnntog  at  page  H8678.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  disagree  with  the  amendment  of 
the  House  and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon; 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ribicopp,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr.  Laxalt 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


next  the  Senate  convene  at  the  hour  of 
8:30  a.m.  and  that  at  the  hour  of  9  ajn., 
extendtog  not  beyond  1  p.m.,  a  4-hour 
period,  the  Senate  meet  in  closed  session 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  report  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Intelligence  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
er)  . 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONVENING    AT    8:30 
A.M.,    THURSDAY,   NOVEMBER   20, 
1975,    AND    ORDER    FOR    CLOSED 
MEETING 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—H.R.  9861 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  now  to  propoimd  again  the  various 
requests  that  were  tocluded  to  the  agree- 
ment, the  intent  of  the  Senate  havtog 
been  understood  at  that  time  but  the 
clear  wordmg  of  the  agreement  betog 
not  entirely  clear.  The  problem  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  wish  to  have  the 
cloture  vote  at  12:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
and  there  are  two  alternative  courses 
that  we  must  provide  for  to  this  agree- 
ment, on  both  of  which  we  wish  to  leave 
that  12:30  time  totact. 

Mr.  President,  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  Kennedy  amendment  having 
carried,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
10:45  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment; that  upon  the  disposition  of  that 
vote,  if  the  Kennedy  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  Senate  then  go  toto  execu- 
tive session  immediately  and  vote  imme- 
diately, without  debate  or  any  toterven- 
tog  motion,  on  the  three  treaties,  which 
\mder  the  order  previously  entered  would 
be  a  3-to-l  vote,  with  one  rollcall  vote 
to  count  for  three  votes  on  the  three 
treaties. 

That  upon  the  disposition  of  that  vote, 
the  Senate  immediately  go  back  into  leg- 
islative session,  without  further  debate, 
and  the  Senate  proceed  immediately  to 
H.R.  5900.  Provided,  the  1  hour  imder 
cloture  then  begto  runntog,  which  would 
permit  the  vote  on  cloture  to  occur  at 
the  hour  of  chrca  12 :  30  p  Jn. 

That  upon  the  disposition  of  that  clo- 
ture vote  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  defense  appropriation  bill,  and 
that  Mr.  Eagleton  then  call  up  his 
amendment  on  which  there  is  a  time  lim- 
itation of  not  to  exceed  2y2  hours; 

That  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Eagle- 
ton  amendment  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment, on  which  there  is  a  time  limita- 
tion of  20  mtoutes; 

•niat  upon  the  disposition  of  that 
amendment  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Abourezk  amend- 
ment, on  which  there  is  a  1-hour  time 
limitation; 

That  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
Abourezk  amendment  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Hathaway 
amendment,  on  which  there  is  a  10-min- 
ute  limitation; 

That  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Hath- 
away amendment  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  McClellan 
amendment,  on  which  there  is  a  20-mto- 
ute  limitation:  after  which  a  vote  occur 
on  final  passage  of  the  defense  appro- 


priation bill  with  paragraph  3  of  rule  xn 
waived;  provided  further,  that  following 
the  vote  on  the  bill,  the  Senate  proceed 
with  not  to  exceed  one-half  hour  of  de- 
bate on  the  Rumsfeld  nomination,  with 
a  vote  then  occurring  thereon. 

Ordered  further,  that  to  the  alterna- 
tive, if  the  Kennedy  amendment  should 
not  carry  on  Tuesday,  that  at  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  which  would  be  at  the  end  of 
the  rollcall  vote  on  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Kennedy  call  up  his  modified  amend- 
ment with  a  1-hour  time  limitation  on 
it,  to  be  divided  equally  between  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  McClkllan,  and  with 
an  immediate  vote  upon  the  expiration 
of  that  1  hour; 

That  the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the 
automatic  quorum  under  rule  XXII, 
without  the  usual  hour  provided  under 
the  rule,  and  that  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quorum,  the  cloture  vote  im- 
mediately occur,  which  again  would  place 
cloture  at  about  12:30  p.m.; 

That  followtog  the  vote  on  cloture,  the 
same  sequence  of  amendments  and  votes 
and  final  passage  as  specified  previously 
imder  the  other  alternative  would  then 
be  followed;  with  the  further  proviso  that 
upon  the  disposition  then  of  the  defense 
appropriation  bill,  the  Senate  go  toto 
executive  session,  without  further  debate, 
and  immediately  vote  on  the  three 
treaties,  with  one  rollcall  vote: 

That  upon  the  disposition  of  that  roll- 
call vote  on  the  treaties,  which  uill  count 
as  three  rollcall  votes,  the  Senate  then 
proceed  with  debate  on  the  Rumsfeld 
nomination,  which,  under  the  previous 
order,  is  to  be  confined  to  30  mtoutes; 

That  at  the  expiration  of  30  minutes, 
the  vote  occur  on  the  Rumsfeld  nomi- 
nation, after  which  the  Senate  resume 
the  legislative  session; 

Provided  further  that,  to  any  event, 
although  a  potot  of  order  would  properly 
lie  against  the  Kennedy  amendment  as 
It  Is  now  written,  and  might  lie  against 
the  modified  version- 1  cannot  say 
whether  it  would  or  not,  because  I  do 
not  know  what  that  modified  version 
would  provide  for — ^but  whether  or  not  a 
potot  of  order  would  lie  against  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's modified  amendment,  and  even 
though  it  would  he  against  the  current 
amendment,  such  point  of  order  not  be 
In  order  to  these  two  tostances. 

I  think  that  that  additional  provision 
to  the  agreement  is  to  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  the  Senate  as  It  was  dis- 
cussed earlier. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  Senator  saying 
that  should  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
raise  the  point  of  order,  the  potot  of 
order  would  be  out  of  order? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  right. 
But  it  recognizes  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  does  have  a  valid  point  of  order 
at  this  time,  which  would  only  be  erased 
by  unanimous  consent.  It  Is  not  setting  a 
precedent  that  would  make  such  a  potot 
of  order  not  lie  to  the  future  against 
such  an  smiendment,  drawn  as  this  one 
is  and  running  to  different  sections  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Has  this  been  discussed 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  was  present 
when  I  tocluded  that  earlier. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  And  the  inclusion  that 
the  point  of  order  not  be  in  order? 

Bfr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  That  was 
included  in  the  earlier  request. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  simply 
trying  to  restate  the  entire  agreement 
at  this  time,  to  provide  for  the  two  al- 
ternatives, either  of  which  may  flow  from 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wiU  not  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  the  opinion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  f  r<»n  Texas  on  this  ques- 
tion.    . 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  vote  on 
the  Kennedy  amendment  will  occur  at 
10:45  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  next  week  is  the  final  week  prior  to 
the  recess,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  would  have  any  objection  to 
our  moving  the  Rumsfeld  vote — which, 
in  either  alternative  under  the  agree- 
ment, comes  at  the  end  of  the  day — with 
the  debate  thereon,  up  before  10:45  so 
that  we  can  be  transacting  that  busi- 
ness and  utilizing  the  time  before  we 
set  back  on  the  defense  appropriation 
bill.  

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
would  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  have  any 
objection  to  that? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Sena- 
^r  to  move  the  vote  up  and  have  it  ear- 
ler  than  is  planned  at  present. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  function  is  to  give 
some  flexibility  to  the  schedule  on  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  both 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  at  10  a.m.  on  next  Tuesday, 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session;  that 
It  Immediately  proceed  with  the  consid- 
iration  of  the  Rumsfeld  nomination,  on 
which  there  is  already  a  time  limitation 
>f  30  minutes;  that  upon  the  expiration 
jf  that  time,  the  Senate  vote  on  the  nom- 
nation  and.  without  further  debate,  im- 
nediately  resume  legislative  sessicm,  at 
which  time  the  Senate  restmie  considera- 
bion  of  the  defense  appropriation  bill,  the 
sending  question  at  that  time  being  on 
he  adoption  of  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
juest?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
Jrdered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
>reserve  the  integrity  of  the  agreement 
nsofar  as  the  10:45  vote  on  the  Kennedy 
igreement  is  concerned. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjoiumment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  5900 
ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  Monday  next,  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  period  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  H.R. 
5900,  the  situs  picketing  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
no<Hi  on  Monday. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  r6utine  morning  business,  of 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  th?  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  situs  picketing 
bill,  HJR.  5900.  Votes  may  occiu-  on 
amendments  thereto  or  on  motions  in 
relation  thereto  on  Monday,  so  I  would 
not  rule  out  rollcall  votes. 

In  addition,  conference  reports  may  be 
called  up  during  the  afternoon.  There 
may  be  other  measures  that  have  been 
cleared  for  action  by  that  time,  on  which 
rollcall  votes  would  be  necessary. 

Monday  could  very  well  be  the  last 
chance  for  Senators  to  offer  amendments 
to  the  situs  picketing  bill  without  having 
to  be  concerned  about  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  they 
could  be  offered  prior  to  the  cloture  vote 
on  Tuesday.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  They  can  be 
offered  prior  to  the  cloture  vote  on  Tues- 
day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  all  amendments  at  the  desk 
at  the  time  the  cloture  vote  occurs  on 
Tuesday  next — I  make  this  request  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Javits — be  considered 
as  qualified  under  the  reading  require- 
ments of  rule  XXII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mi-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  qualify  them  as  to  the 
germaneness  requirement  under  rule 
XXn.  That  is  why  I  say  that  Monday 
could  very  well  be  the  last  opportunity 
in  which  Senators  could  call  up  amend- 
ments that  are  not  germane  to  H.R.  5900 
and  have  them  considered.  Once  cloture 
Is  Invoked,  of  course,  they  cannot  do  that, 
without  unanimous  consent. 

I  think  that  about  wraps  It  up  Insofar 
as  Monday  is  concerned. 


Tuesday,  of  course,  will  be  an  exceed- 
ingly busy  day,  with  what  appears  to  be 
possibly  12  rollcall  votes — give  or  take. 
We  should  remember,  of  course,  that  just 
before  final  passage  of  the  defense  bill, 
any  Senator,  although  he  will  not  have 
time  for  debate  on  such  amendment,  cer- 
tainly is  entitled  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment; and  there  could  be  additional 
votes  if  such  amendments  come  in  at 
the  last  moment  prior  to  the  final  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Hopefully,  rollcall  votes 
will  not  be  requested.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  some  of  those  amendments 
are  noncontroversial  and  wUl  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Senators  were  amply  put 
on  notice  that  there  would  be  an  effort 
to  finish  the  bill  today,  so  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  more  amendments  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  counted 
all  the  amendments  about  which  we 
knew.  I  eniunerated  the  various  amend- 
ments and  identified  them  by  their  of- 
ferors in  the  agreement.  No  Senator  in- 
dicated that  he  was  being  left  out.  Sen- 
ators who  are  away  from  town  realized 
that  we  were  going  to  try  to  finish  the 
bill  today.  So  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  correct — I  hope  he  will  be  cor- 
rect. At  any  rate.  Senators  will  have 
that  opportunity  before  a  final  vote.  If 
a  Senator  wants  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment, he  will  not  be  denied  that  right, 
but  he  will  not  have  time  for  debate 
thereon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  what 
he  anticipates  for  the  remainder  of  this 
day. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  simply  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  in  a  moment,  because  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  we  have  not  left  any  gap  in 
this  complex,  hydra-headed,  multidi- 
mensional-approach unanimous-consent 
agreement,  after  which  I  would  hope  to 
call  off  the  quorum  and  move  to  adjourn. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Btrd,  Jr.).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  ON 
MONDAY.  NOVEMBER  17,  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  ON  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER 
18,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Mon- 
day next.  It  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT, 
RUMSFELD  NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
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Tuesday  next,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m., 
wittj  statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each  or,  in  the  alternative,  if  Sen- 
ators indicate  that  more  than  one-half 
hour  is  needed  for  debate  on  the  Rums- 
feld nomination,  the  Senate,  in  that 
event,  go  into  executive  session  immedi- 
ately after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  with  such  additional  time 
being  added  to  the  half  hour  already 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    MONDAY,    NO- 
VEMBER 17,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:03 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, November  17,  1975,  at  12  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  14, 1975:     ' 
Department   of   State 

Andrew  L.  Steigtnan,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2,  now  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Gabon- 
ese  Republic,  to  serve  concurrently  and  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Democratic 
RepubUc  of  Sao  Tome  and  Prlncij>e. 
Inter-Ameeican  Foundation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  for  the  terms  indi- 
cated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
September  20,  1976: 

WUliam  D.  Rogers,  of  Virginia,  vice  Jack 
B.  Kubisch,  resigned. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
September  20,  1978: 

William  S.  Mailllard,  of  California,  vice 
John  Michael  Hennessy. 

For  a  term  expiring  September  20,  1980 : 

John  Richardson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia  (reap- 
pointed) . 

In  the  Am  Force 

The  foUowlng  officer  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the  grade  Indicated, 
imder  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  Indicated  and  with  date  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Ridgley,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  In  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 593,  title  10,  United  states  Code,  with  a 
view  to  designation  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8067,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Atkinson.  Charlee  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camanglan,  Rustlco  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Coleman,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dashe,  Judith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guthelm,  Ralph  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKay,  WilUam  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Me>er,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pierce,  Frederick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (AN- 
GUS), In  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  593  and  8351b,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  des- 
ignation as  medical  officer,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Wendth,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  officer  for  appointment  as 
a  reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS),  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593.  8351  and  8392.  title  10.  United 
States  Code: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 
Howton,  William  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  temporary  officers  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  In  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  8444  and  8447,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Atkinson,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Belson,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Camanglan,  Rustlco  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chambers,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coleman.  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dashe,  Judith,  558-30--4490. 

Eagleton.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Falter,  Maria  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guthelm,  Ralph  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harper,  Frank  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kazel,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKay,  William  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manrlque,  Mauro  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyer,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Netreba,  Jules  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pierce,  Frederick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlssler,  Herbert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slson,  Grabiano  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stallworth,  William  L.,  424-88  3391. 

Taylan,  Emmanuel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wise,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  8376  and  593,  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

LINE   OP   THE   AIK   FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Donald,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Wallace,  William  T.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Jacobs,  Wesley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  WUliam  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUver,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NURSE   CORPS 

Glenn.  Ellen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Hatch.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McRaney,  WUliam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  followmg-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  graduates  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Johnson,  Bobby  R.  Wallace,  George  P. 
Maler  David  P.  Timmerman,  Theodore 

R.,  HI 

The  following-named  (Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program)  graduates  for  per- 


manent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Beckle,  James  E. 

Tekampe,  Robert  CT. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominaticxis  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  14,  1975: 
Department,  of  Defense 

Edward  Alan  MUler,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
General  Services  Administration 

Jack  M.  Eckerd,  of  Florida,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services. 
National  Stddy  Commission  on  Records 

AND  Documents  of  Federal  Officials 

The  following -named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Study  Commission  on 
Records  and  Documents  of  Federal  Officials: 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Herbert  Brownell,  of  New  York. 

Ernest  R.  May.  of  Massachusetts. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  a  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  the  Abmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Lee  E.  Surut,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  S.  Long,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jerry  B.  Lauer.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  VS. 
Army ) .  y 

Maj.  Gen.  Donald  R.  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  PhUlp  R.  FeU".  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  Forrest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.8. 
Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Marlon  C.  Ross,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  P.  Kingston,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Clay  T.  Buckingham.  263-32- 
8635,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Milton  E.  Key.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Carroll  N.  LeTelller,  251-82- 
5955,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colontf, 
VS.  Army). 

In  the  Aib  Force,  Aemt,  Navt,  and  Marine 
Corps 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  James 
W.  Beckley,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Shawn 
N.  Webster,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  29. 1975. 

-Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  B. 
Ackley  III,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Adeline 
H.  Pearson,  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  on  October 
6,  1975. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ira  R. 
Abbott  ni,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Nor- 
man G.  Flelg,  to  be  major,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
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the  CONGSXBSIONAL  RxcoKo  on  OctotMr  6, 
1975. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Vernon  H. 
Amundaon,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Carl  B. 
Zlesmer,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
'  appeared  in  the  Concrxbsional  Rccoao  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1976. 

Army  nominations  beginning  E.  B.  Apo- 
daca,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Allen  F.  Cal- 
vert, to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoNGSESSioNAi.  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1975. 
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Army  nominations  beginning  James  R. 
Wendt,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  James  W. 
Roas,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Oc- 
tober 6, 1975. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  R.  Babl- 
one,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  CW03  Oeorge 
M.  Shelton,  to  be  a  permanent  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-3,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  7, 1975. 
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Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Tbd 
O.  Dickson,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Bonnl  L.  Sutherland,  to  be  captain,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Recqro  on 
October  6, 1976. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Ju- 
lius F.  Knight,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Frederick  L.  Tuggle,  to  bo  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  20, 1975. 
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AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF   NEW   JERSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
wedc  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  HJl.  7575.  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1975. 1  voted  against  this  leg- 
islation. Unfortunately,  however,  oppo- 
sition to  the  Agency  for  Consiuner  Pro- 
tection established  by  the  bill  has  been 
unfairly  interpreted  as  opposition  to  con- 
sumer protection.  Such  an  interpreta- 
tion, along  with  much  of  the  information 
presented  during  the  long  debate  on  this 
issue,  simply  misrepresents  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  proposed  Agency. 

To  clarify  the  situation,  let  me  once 
again  point  out  that  HJl.  7575  offers 
no  protection  for  individual  consumers 
in  their  local  commimities  and  does  not 
provide  consumo*  intervenors  to  help  re- 
solve individual  complaints  about  local 
business  practices  or  to  investigate  con- 
sumer complaints  involving  national 
companies.  What  the  Agency  would  do 
is  simply  represent  consumer  interests 
before  other  Federal  agencies  and  the 
courts.  Within  the  Federal  governmental 
structure,  however,  there  are  already  a 
number  of  departmental  units  with  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  consumer  protection 
area,  including  an  Office  of  Consimier 
Affairs  located  within  HEW,  which  pos- 
sesses extensive  coordinating  responsi- 
bilities in  this  field. 

Additionally,  the  creation  of  the  Agen- 
cy for  Consumer  Protection  means  that 
an  additional  800  to  1,000  workers  will 
be  added  to  the  Federal  payroll  and  the 
Federal  deficit  will  be  increased.  The 
House  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations, of  which  I  am  a  member,  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  this  Agency  to  the 
Federal  Govenmient  will  be  $100  million 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976  through 
1980. 

Instead  of  adding  another  agency  to  an 
already  encumbered  governmental  bu- 
reaucracy and  thereby  Increasing  the 
deficit,  a  more  logical  approach  would  be 
to  use  that  money  to  insure  that  already 
existing  agencies  better  perform  their 
statutory  mandates.  The  House  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  7575  which  centralizes  Fed- 
eral agencies'  consumer  programs  Indi- 
cates strong  support  within  the  Con- 
jress  for  such  a  refinement  of  the  exist- 
ng  programs  rather  than  the  establish- 
nent  of  new,  redundant  programs. 


Furthermore,  it  is  essential  for  our 
present  economic  recovery  that  produc- 
tivity increase  and  prices  be  reduced. 
Suoh  an  economic  recovery  trend,  how- 
ever, could  be  severely  hampered  by  the 
creation  of  this  agency.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  its  supporters  emphasize  that 
it  is  technically  not  a  regulatory  agency, 
its  creation  would  certainly  mean  in- 
creased regulation.  Excessive  economic 
regulation  has  already  been  identified  as 
au  important  factor  in  higher  production 
costs,  higher  prices  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. I  .feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
further  intensify  this  ruinous  regula- 
tion but  should,  instead,  be  carefully 
examining  and  refining  the  present  regu- 
latory process. 

Thus,  the  issue  in  this  instance  is  not 
simply  a  vote  for  or  against  consimier 
interests  as  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
would  have  us  believe.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  August  1974,  issue  of  Consumers'  Re- 
search magazine,  published  by  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  highly  respected  con- 
sumers' groups  in  the  United  States. 

Oonsiimers'  Research  does  not  believe  that 
the  continuous  and  endless  multiplication 
and  expensive  funding  of  government  con- 
sumer agencies  (so-called)  is  advantageous 
to  the  consumer.  On  the  contrary,  the  costs 
to  the  consumer  may  be  expected  to  out- 
weigh the  benefits  by  far. 

President  Ford  has  already  issued  di- 
rectives to  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies 
to  increase  representation  of  consumer 
interests  in  their  proceedings.  I  believe 
that  such  utilization  of  present  agencies 
represents  a  more  realistic  approach  than 
the  establishment  of  another  Federal 
bureaucracy  that  will  provide  consumers 
little  real  aid.  For  these  reasons,  I  voted 
against  passage  of  H.R.  7575.  I  believe 
my  vote  was  not  against,  but  was  In  be- 
half of  the  consumer. 


AMERICA'S  THIRD  CENTURY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   1CA8SACHI7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  first  two  Installments  of  America's 
Third  Century,  which  I  submitted  for 
publication  in  yesterday's  Record,  dep- 
uty editor  of  The  Economist  Norman 
Macrae  drew  some  startling  conclusions 
about  the  coming  century  from  data  col- 
lected during  a  recent  odsrssey  across  the 
United  States. 


Having  been  sent  by  The  Economist 
to  obtain  a  first-hand  account  of  the 
American  condition,  Macrae  began  his 
carefully  researched  bicentennial  birth- 
day present  to  the  United  States  with  the 
prediction  that  world  leadership  may 
soon  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  this  coun- 
try. Claiming  that  America  is  adopting 
many  of  the  upper  class  snob  habits— 
antibusiness  paternalism,  for  example— 
that  checked  Britain's  economic  dyna- 
mism after  1876,  he  observed  that  we 
are  slipping  into  the  attitudes  and  preju- 
dices of  early  20th  century  British  F&- 
bian  society.  TTie  implications  are  enor- 
mous. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  this  Intriguing  study — Inspecting 
our  imminent  and  often  alarming  future 
from    a    unique    perspective — deserves 
consideration.  The  text  of  the  third  in- 
stallment follows : 
(From  The  Iconcmlst,  October  26,  1976] 
The  Retkeat  From  Mr.  Edison 
(By  Norman  Macrae) 
Science  is  the  thing  that  was  nurttired 
In  Britain  under  Charles  U,  and  has  been 
encrusting    in    post-caroUne    cobwebs    ever 
since.  A  scientist  seeks  kudos  by  advancing 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  and  If  you  ask 
him   whether   he   is   probing   the   frontiers 
that  most  need  to  be  advanced  then  you  are 
some  sort  of  a  slob.  Technology  is  the  thing 
that  was  nurtured  in  America  In  the  days 
of  Ell  Whitney  and  Edison,  and  in  those  days 
It  meant  a  search  for  the  Innovations  that 
would  be  most  saleable.  In  Japan  It  still 
means  that. 

But  In  modem  America,  whUe  a  scientist 
■eelEs  kudos,  a  technologist  now  searches  for 
something /called  funding.  A  large  part  of 
funding  cdmea  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  federal  government. 

I  met  a  man  in  Washington  who  makes 
a  living  studying  political  utterances  and 
forecasting  which  sorts  of  technology  vrtll 
And  politicians  to  be  an  easy  touch  over 
various  periods  ahead.  He  claims  his  pro- 
fession is  right  60%  of  the  time,  and  bought 
me  a  drink  because  he  said  he  had  prospered 
through  long  practising  what  he  kindly 
caUed  "UacTM's  law"  which  I  had  much  later 
preached  in  The  Economist.  This  is  that: 

"In  modem  conditions  of  high  elasticity 
of  both  production  and  substitution,  we  will 
generally  create  a  temporary  but  large  sur- 
plus of  whatever  the  majority  of  decision- 
Influencing  people  five  or  ten  years  earlier 
believed  was  going  to  be  In  most  desperately 
short  supply.  This  Is  because  the  well-adver- 
tised views  of  the  declsion-lnfluencers  tend 
to  be  believed  by  both  profit-seeking  private 
producers  and  consensus-following  govern- 
ments, and  these  two  then  combine  to  cause 
excessive  production  of  precisely  the  things 
that  the  declsion-lnfluencers  had  been  say- 
ing would  be  most  obvloualy  needed." 

Thus  when  Russia  beat  America  with  a 
sputnik  Into  space  in  1967.  everybody  in 
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Washington  cried  that  America  would  be  left 
In  a  "missile  gap"  behind  Russia  for  the  rest 
of  the  century.  This  meant  that  America 
would  hurriedly  and  expensively  produce  a 
vast  and  unnecessary  surplus  of  much  bet- 
ter rockets  than  the  Riissians,  and  that  the 
big  technological  programme  for  the  1960s 
would  be  to  fire  this  surplvis  off  at  the  moon. 
As  the  American  government  now  directly 
or  indirectly  finances  more  scientific  research 
every  few  months  than  took  place  In  all  the 
world  in  all  the  1923  years  of  the  Christian 
era  before  I  was  born,  I  naturally  had  a  yen 
to  believe  that  these  billions  of  dollars  which 
could  shape  my  children's  futures  were  dis- 
tributed on  principles  more  firmly  founded 
than  those  of  a  bad  Joke  which  I  had  once 
made  up  in  my  bath.  I  burrowed  like  a  squir- 
rel round  America  to  find  those  principles, 
but  must  report  that  I  could  find  only  nuts. 

LAND    OP    LOW    INVESTMENT 

There  is  an  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment in  the  Washington  phonebook,  so  I 
rang  it  to  find  the  principles  on  which  It 
works.  It  turns  out  to  be  the  opposite  of 
what  its  name  says.  It  is  a  taxpayer-financed 
ecologlsts'  organisation,  created  for  anti- 
technology  assessment. 

If  you  Invent  a  better  mousetrap  in  Amer- 
ica, then  this  committee  with  formidable 
left-wing  ladles  (see  later)  Is  authorised  to 
Inquire  whether  this  might  be  environmen- 
tally unfair  to  mice.  Fortunately,  the  office 
has  no  money,  so  cannot  actually  do  any- 
thing; but  this  chase  after  moonbeams  has 
reached  the  dangerously  earnest  stage  where 
its  literature  is  no  longer  entirely  written  by 
kooks. 

The  discoiu-agement  of  investment  in  new 
technology  in  American  profitmalsing  indus- 
try (as  distinct  from  In  politicians'  latest 
emotional  spasms)  is  worrying  because  It  Is 
a  dowse  that  Is  being  banked  on  an  already 
spluttering  light.  For  the  last  26  years  Amer- 
ica's investment  has  been  a  lower  %  of  gnp 
than  any  other  industrial  country's  except 
Britain's.  On  one  definition  it  has  fallen  even 
behind  Britain's.  During  the  third  quarter  of 
the  twentieth  century  America's  output  per 
manhour  In  manufacturing  doubled — but  It 
quadrupled  In  some  other  Industrial  coun- 
tries, and  multiplied  by  nine  In  Japan;  even 
Britain  slightly  exceeded  America's  poor  per- 
formance (see  chart) . 

This  is  changing  the  world  at  about  the 
same  speed  as  It  was  changed  early  In  Brit- 
ain's post-1876  decline.  A  swift  deterioration, 
but  with  long  trails  of  imperial  glory  still. 
In  1960,  the  distant  year  for  whose  figures 
Dr.  Edward  Denlson  produced  by  far  the  best 
international  comparison  of  productivity. 
America  enjoyed  a  living  standard  approxi- 
mately twice  as  high  as  that  of  north-west 
Europe.  Denlson  attributed  about  a  quarter 
of  this  g^  to  the  fact  that  America  then, 
had  more  capital  equipment  per  worker  In 
industry.  In  much  of  manufacturing  and  the 
large  parts  of  Investment  affected  by  bureau- 
cratic decision,  I  think  that  this  American 
advantage  has  now  nearly  gone:  but  in  the 
service  industries,  which  should  be  much 
more  important  In  future,  the  American 
worker  probably  does  usually  have  a  better 
programmed  computer  behind  him. 

Nearly  another  quarter  of  the  Denlson  gap 
In  1960  came  because  American  workers  were 
better  educated  and  better  deployed  in  work- 
places with  large  economies  of  scale.  In  man- 
ufacturing I  think  that  some  of  this  advan- 
tage has  now  gone.  America's  enthusiasm  for 
general  higher  education  (with  66%  of  its 
high  school  girls  and  68%  of  its  high  school 
boys  now  going  on  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion) probably  is  not  providing  as  many 
skilled  craftsmen  sis  continental  Europe's 
apprenticeship  system.  If  the  Europeans  do 
now  have  more  suitable  workers  using  a  mpre 
quickly  growing  stock  of  therefore  more  mod- 
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em  machines,  then  America's  relative  decline 
In  manufacturing  should  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue fast.  But  American  (eg)  banks  still 
seem  to  me  more  efficient  than  European 
banlts,  especially  as  they  now  have  so  many 
able  ex-postgraduate-students  about. 

And  that  leads  to  "Denlson's  residual", 
which  accounted  for  most  of  America's  lead 
over  Europe  in  1960.  This  was  Europe's  "lag 
In  the  application  of  knowledge"  and  "gen- 
eral efficiency",  so  that,  as  I  said  in  my  last 
study  of  America  in  1969 : 

"North-west  Europe's  real  output  per 
worker  in  1960  was  only  approximately  the 
same  as  America's  in  1925,  although  by  1960 
Europe's  workers  were  much  better  educated 
than  American  workers  had  been  in  1925 — 
and  had  of  course  a  far  more  advanced  tech- 
nology to  draw  on.  The  implication  Is  that 
there  is  some  long-standing,  history-given, 
go-getting  element  in  America's  culture 
which  Europeans  and  others  have  been  un- 
able to  Imitate." 

In  that  study  I  .<;earched  America  for  this 
residual,  and  thought  that  I  found  it  in 
the  greater  Instinct  of  Americans,  shown 
equally  by  the  American  engineer  in  the 
factory  and  the  American  housewife  in  the 
kitchen,  to  say:  "now  here  Is  the  problem, 
how  can  I  solve  It  by  a  systematic  approach?" 
On  this  trip  I  searched  for  It  again. 

It  is  still  there  when  Americans  are  al- 
lowed to  make  individual  decisions.  But  an 
Increasing  number  of  decisions  in  America 
are  now  being  caught  up  in  bureaucratic  nets 
Instead.  In  business  this  applies  particularly 
to  ventures  into  new  fields.  If  you  are  Intro- 
ducing a  new  product  in  America,  then  the 
order  of  operation  is  laid  down  as  (1)  recog- 
nition of  need,  (2)   proposal  of  design,  (3) 
verification  of  design  concept  .  .  .  and  so  on 
to  stage  number  umpteen.  All  those  depart- 
ments and  layers  of  management  in  big  cor- 
porations then  Insist  on  being  consulted  at 
every  stage,  building  up  their  empires  of  staff 
to  meet  the  extra  work  which  they  create  for 
themselves.  This  is  serious  because  half  the 
non-food  products   In  the  supermarkets  of 
rich  countries  did  not  exist  In  precisely  that 
form  ten  years  ago,  and  half  those  on  sale 
now  will  have  been  replaced  by  competitors 
in  ten  years'  time.  One  reason  for  the  growth 
of      American      multinational      subsidiaries 
abroad  Is  that  they  provide  top  management 
with  the  fatal  option  of  the  easy  let-out;  it 
Is  simpler  to  say  "let's  repeat  this  set-up  and 
lay-out  in  Brazil"  than  to  go  through  all  the 
hierarchical  pains  of  a  brand  new  Investment 
project  each  time  you  want  to  look  expansive. 
Consultants  report  that  American  firms 
reach    Initial   decisions   about    Investment 
more  quickly  than  the  Japanese,  but  then 
take  much  longer  to  bring  them  Into  effect. 
The  Increasing  time  between  the  beginning 
and  completion  of  any  task  In   American 
biialnesa    which    Professor    Kenneth    Oal- 
bralth   thlnka   is  an   "Imperative   of   tech- 
nology" and  a  sign  of  the  need  for  plan- 
ning— Is  In  fact  a  sign  of  Increase  In  bureau- 
cratlsatlon  and  of  the  need  for  America  to 
escape    from    economic    planning    back    to 
paying  more  attention  to  a  rapidly-changing 
market. 

The  wheel  has  come  fuU  circle  since  the 
generation  of  RockefeUer,  Carnegie  and 
Henry  Ford.  In  1966-1976  what  name  of  a 
new  and  domestically  based  American  entre- 
preneur springs  to  mind?  Even  Britain  has 
produced  more  Jim  Slaters. 

MANAGEMENT   DOESN'T   EXIST 

In  the  mid  1960a,  shortly  after  people  had 
grown  tired  of  saying  that  America  was 
bound  to  pull  ever  further  ahead  of  Europe 
because  of  a  "technology  gap"  (even  though 
America  was  investing  a  smaller  %  of  gnp 
than  any  continental  European  coimtry).  It 
became  fashionable   to  say  that  America 
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was  bound  to  pull  ever  fxirther  ahead  of 
Europe  because  of  a  "management  g^" 
(l.e.,  America  had  elevated  management  Into 
a  science) .  It  has  now  been  discovered, 
however,  that  management  science  does  not 
exist  except  in  the  following  Ingenious  sense. 
Big  American  corporations  will  often 
centralise  their  policy  making,  and  get  a 
significant  initial  gain  in  efiTectlveness;  but 
then,  as  time  passes,  wlU  find  that  this  does 
not  work  because  the  central  planners  do 
not  know  what  is  really  going  on  out  In 
the  field.  So  these  corporations  will  then 
decentralise,  and  get  a  significant  Initial 
gain  In  effectiveness,  but  will  then  find  that 
all  their  divisions  are  going  In  different 
directions.  So  they  wlU  then  recentrallse, 
and  get  a  significant  gain  In  effectiveness, 
but  after  a  time  .  .  . 

This  constant  reorganisation  is  in  fact 
very  sensible,  and  is  a  main  reason  why  I 
Judge  that  big  American  corporations  are 
still  often  the  most  efficient  day-to-day  busi- 
ness operators  (though  not  investors)  In  the 
world.  European  and  Jap)anese  companies  do 
not  keep  their  executives  on  their  toes  by 
reorganising  nearly  as  frequently,  and  gov- 
ernments do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  This  Is  one  reason  why  governments  are 
such  Inefficient  operators.  In  many  of  them 
you  nowadays  have  at  the  same  time  all  the 
disadvantages  of  centralisation  (because 
cabinet  ministers  are  signing  bits  of  paper 
that  have  no  relevance  to  what  is  actually 
going  on)  and  decentralisation  (because 
what  Is  actuaUy  going  on  is  diverging 
impossibly  in  a  dozen  different  directions 
at  once). 

StUl,  the  present  American  corporation 
management  system — of  chop  a  little  and 
change  a  lot — is  a  device  for  dealing  with 
the  problems  set  by  bureaucracy,  not  for  re- 
placing it  by  entrepreneurship.  In  a  search 
for  entrepreneurship  American  corporations 
have  passed  in  recent  decades  through 
phases  of  being  led  at  one  stage  by  en- 
gineers (who  tend  to  disregard  both  balance 
sheets  and  people),  then  by  super-salesmen 
(whom  the  general  public  nowadays  find 
absurd),  and  then  by  accountants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  America  has  gained 
briefly  from  the  age  of  the  mle  of  account- 
ants. The  visiting  economic  Journalist  is  still 
bedazEled  by  the  way  In  which  he  can  get 
from  a  quite  Junior  employee  In  an  American 
corporation  more  sensible  and  detailed 
statistical  answers  about  cash  flow  targets, 
about  what  sales  and  proflt  trends  as  between 
different  products  are,  than  he  can  usually 
get  at  very  top  levels  in  equivalent  British 
companies.  It  must  be  a  continuing  advan- 
tage to  American  corporations  that  they 
know  what  they  at  least  think  they  are  trying 
to  do. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  age  of  the 
rule  by  accoimtants  is  ending,  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  in  an  age  of  Inflation,  the  units 
in  which  they  think  they  work  have  proved 
to  be  units  that  are  too  easily  flddled  In 
order  to  fool  stockholders  (which  may  not 
matter)  and  fool  themselves  (which  does 
matter).  Secondly,  the  mode  of  organisation 
favoured  by  the  accountant-presidents  has 
been  the  old  hierarchical  mode.  The  hier- 
archical system  served  America  well  In  the 
manufacturing  age,  when  every  engineering 
boss  from  Henry  Ford  down  could  arrange 
with  precision  what  the  person  Immediately 
below  him  did  with  bis  hands.  But  now  that 
most  Americans  are  white  collar  workers, 
each  corporation  executive  Is  flndlng  to  his 
siirprise  that  It  is  less  easy  to  sit  trying  to 
arrange  what  the  person  below  him  should 
do  with  his  Imagination. 

In  ten  years'  time,  my  guess  is  that  the 
accountants  will  be  departing  from  the  top, 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  .  .  .  perhaps  the 
packagers  of  technology  for  transfer  to  the 
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places  tbat  can  most  economically  use  It,  but 
more  probably  by  tbe  organisers  of  Incen- 
Uvea. 


TAX  LOOPHOLES:  THE  LEGEND 
AND  THE  REALITY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  MXW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  consider  the  proposed  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1975,  H.R.  10612.  Despite  its 
title,  many  question  just  how  many  real 
reforms  are  in  that  package,  and  I 
am  among  them. 

A  penetrating  analysis  by  one  of  the 
coimtry's  leading  economic  analysts.  Dr. 
Roger  A.  Freeman,  has  been  made  of  the 
myths  and  realities  surrounding  tax 
loopholes,  and  inasmuch  as  the  closing 
of  tax  loopholes  has  been  one  of  the 
prime  missions  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  drafting  of  H.R. 
10612,  I  think  it  Important  to  offer  this 
analysis  to  my  colleagues. 

Dr.  Freeman  is  well  qualified  to  make 
such  an  analysis  of  tax  policy.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  important  books  In  the 
subject  field— "Tax  Loopholes:  The 
Legend  and  the  Reality"  and  "The 
Growth  of  Government."  Dr.  Freeman 
has  been  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover 
Institution  at  Stanford  University  since 
1962.  He  served  as  a  special  assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
during  1969-70  and  was  in  the  White 
House  as  an  assistant  during  the  years 
1955-56.  For  5  years  he  was  the  assistant 
to  the  Governor  of  Washington,  and  he 
has  served  intermittently  as  research  di- 
rector for  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  and  as  a  consultant 
on  school  finance  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education.  He  has  been 
vice  president  of  the  Institute  for  Social 
Research  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  re- 
search director  of  the  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Federalism  at  Claremont 
Men's  College  in  California. 

Dr.  n«edom  delivered  this  presenta- 
tion at  HUlsdale  College  in  the  most  re- 
cent Caiter  for  Constructive  Alternatives 
Seminar,  "The  Power  of  the  Purse 
String:  Taxes  and  the  IRS. ' 
His  analysis  follows : 
Tax  Loopbolb:  Tbx  Lzoend  and  trz 
Reauty 
(By  Roger  A.  Freeman) 
For  close  to  twenty  years  so-called  loop- 
holes in  tbe  federal  Income  tax  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  lively  public  controversy. 
They  were  Investigated  in  several  extensive 
dearlngs  by  the  two  tax  writing  committees 
of  Congress — the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate.  A 
large  majority  of  Congress  as  well  as  the 
Executive  Branch,  not  to  mention  the  na- 
tion's press,  television  networks  and  some  of 
the  largest  organizations  supported  tax  re- 
rorm,  a  term  that  has  come  to  be  virtually 
lynonymous  with  the  drive  to  close  loopholes. 
It  Is  thus  not  surprising  that  the  Congress 
»ok  repeated  action  to  close  loopholes  in 
;he  income  tax— in  1969,  1971,  and  again  In 
1975.  What  may  be  surprising  Is  the  fact  that 
»very  time  Congress  enacted  a  tax  reform  bUl, 
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the  amount  of  untaxed  income  was  larger 
afterwards  than  It  had  been  before  and  the 
percentage  of  total  personal  Income  exempted 
from  the  federal  income  tax  as  well  as  the 
number  of  Americans  paying  no  income  tax 
had  substantially  increased.  In  other  words, 
whenever  Congress  tightened  or  closed  some 
loopholes— or  acted  as  if  it  had— It  always 
opened  or  widened  others  more  extensively. 
That  strongly  suggests  that  the  real  aim  of 
the  "close  the  loopholes"  drive  is  not  so  much 
to  subject  more  tax  free  personal  Income  to 
tbe  tax  as  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxation 
from  some  economic  groups  to  others — to  tax 
some  more  lightly  and  others  more  heavily. 
To  be  specific,  the  real  goal  and  purpose  of 
the  campaign  to  close  loopholes  Is  to  redis- 
tribute Income  from  some  less  favored 
groups — ^presumably  from  groups  with  less 
voting  power— to  some  v?lth  more  votes  and 
therefore  greater  political  appeal  to  office 
holders  and  ofiSce  seekers. 

The  amounts  we  are  talking  about  here 
are  huge.  All  personal  income  In  the  United 
States  totalled  $945  billion  In  1972  (accord- 
ing to  the  national  Income  and  products  ac- 
counts) of  which  only  $445  billion  showed  up 
as  taxable  on  federal  income  tax  returns.  In 
other  words,  $500  billion — or  53  percent  of 
all  personal  income — went  tax  free  in  1972, 
up  from  $363  billion  or  48  percent  In  1969. 
Counting  offsetting  items — amounts  which 
are  taxed  although  they  are  not  personal 
Income  under  prevailing  economic  defini- 
tions— untaxed  Income  totalled  $563  billion 
In  1972,  up  from  $414  billion  In  1969. 

That  increase  in  tax  free  income  is  easily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  several  "tax  re- 
form" measures  went  into  effect  between  1969 
and  1972,  especially  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  which  has  since  become  more  affection- 
ately known  as  the  Lawyers  and  Account- 
ants Full  Employment  Act  of  1969.  About 
$70  bllUon  in  personal  Income  escaped  fed- 
eral income  taxation  in  1972  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

You  are  probably  acquainted  with  com- 
plaints that  the  property  tax  and  the  sales 
tax  permit  many  exemptions  which  have 
eroded  the  tax  base  and  thereby  not  only  cut 
the  revenues  of  schools,  cities  and  states  but 
also  given  advantages  to  certain  favored 
groups  of  taxpayers  over  others.  But  exemp- 
tions in  the  property  and  sales  taxes  equal 
only  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of 
their  respective  tax  bases.  In  the  federal  In- 
come tax  they  total  more  than  half  the 
base — and  it  has  become  the  leakiest  tax 
known. 

Yet  the  income  tax  is  by  far  the  most  Im- 
portant revenue  producer  in  our  fiscal  sys- 
tem. WhUe  the  United  States  Imposed  a  per- 
sonal Income  tax  later  than  most  other  In- 
dustrial nations,  in  1913,  after  the  adoption 
of  the  XVI  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, it  now  leans  more  heavily  on  In- 
come taxes — graduated  personal  Income  tax 
and  corporate  profits  tax— than  any  other 
major  country.  Other  Industrial  countries 
use  a  general  consimiptlon  tax  as  a  major 
producer  of  revenue  for  their  national  gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  is  the  only 
country  not  to  do  so. 

Yet  It  has  restricted  the  personal  income 
tax  base  to  less  than  half  of  the  personal 
Income.  If  all  exclusions,  exemptions,  de- 
ductions and  credits  were  repealed  and  all 
personal  income  were  subjected  to  the  tax 
the  tax  rates  could  be  halved— from  the  pres- 
ent 14  percent  to  70  percent  range  to  a  7 
percent  to  35  percent  range.  Alternatively,  a 
flat  10  percent  tax  on  all  personal  Income 
woiUd  yield  about  as  much  revenue  as  the 
present  rate  scale  on  half  the  income  Some 
would  favor  such  a  system.  But  there  Is  not 
a  chance  in  a  million  that  such  a  plan  could 
be  adopted.  The  simple  facts  of  political 
arithmetic— of  counting  where  the  votes 
are — rule  It  out. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  from  a  recent  article 
by  a  leading  spokesman  of  the  tax  reform 
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movement,  Stanley  S.  Surrey  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  who  served  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy  from  1961 
to  1969.  It  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  for  April  13.  1975.  under  the  title 
"The  Sheltered  LUe": 

"To  most  people,  the  Federal  Income  tax  is 
a  complex  system  designed  to  extract  large 
sums  from  their  pocketbooks— about  $150. 
bUUon.  or  more  than  half  the  Government's 
total  income.  Few  realize,  however  that 
whUe  collecting  these  taxes  from  individuals 
and  corporations,  the  Gtovernment  is  simul- 
taneously paying  between  $80-  and  $90-bll- 
Uon  to  some  of  them.  It  does  this  by  simply 
not  coUecting  any  or  all  the  taxes  it  might 
on  certain  types  of  activites— those  that  be- 
cause  of  their  claimed  value  to  society'  are 
permitted  special  tax  benefits.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment  were  first  to  collect  this  $80-to  $90- 
bUlion  In  the  regular  Income  tax  sweep  and 
then  to  disburse  It  again  for  these  benefited 
activities,  we  would  refer  to  the  process  as  a 
subsidy  .  .  .  since  the  special  tax  benefits  a 
person  may  claim  generally  Increase  as  hla 
Income  rises,  the  poor  gain  little  from  them 
while  the  wealthy  may  utUlze  them  as  a 
major  way  to  supplement  their  Incomes  at 
Government  expense." 
As  ordered  by  the  Budget  Reform  Act  of 

1974,  the  budget  volume  sent  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  Congress  with  his  recommenda- 
tions for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  now 
contains  a  chapter  and  a  table  on  so-called 
tax  exi)endltures.  (Special  Analyses,  Part  I 
F)  But  the  biggest  tax  concessions  are  not 
classified  tax  expenditures,  only  certain  se- 
lected ones.  No  total  is  given  and  the  budget 
states  "Tax  expenditure  estimates  cannot  be 
simply  added  together  to  form  totals  for 
functional  areas  or  a  grand  total." 

Despite  this  warning.  Surrey  and  some 
congressional  enthusiasts  have  added  the 
tax  expenditures  shown  In  the  budget  and 
came  up  with  a  total  of  $78  billion  for  FY 

1975.  a  completely  unrealistic  and  meanlnR- 
less  figure. 

In  his  mentioned  article  In  the  NYTM  for 
April  13.  1975.  Surrey  refers  to  the  tax  ex- 
says  "explains  why  some  of  our  wealthiest 
Individuals  pay  little  or  no  Income  tax  " 
pendlture  table  In  the  U.S.  budget  which  he 

Which  are  the  largest  Items  of  "tax  ex- 
pendlture"  listed  by  Surrey?  The  biggest  Is 
the  deduction  allowed  homeowners  for  the 
property  taxes  and  mortgage  Interest  they 
pay— $10  bUlion— which  Surrey  calls  a  hous- 
ing assistance  program  for  homeowners.  But 
homeownership  Is  not  concentrated  In  the 
top  brackets.  About  two-thirds  of  American 
families  live  In  their  own  homes  and  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  In  the  middle  In- 
come brackets. 

The  next  biggest  Items  listed  by  Surrey  are 
long-term  capital  gains,  which  are  usually 
taxed  at  half  the  rate  of  ordinary  Income 
and  which  he  estimates  at  between  $7  and 
$10  billion.  Then  there  Is  interest  on  munic- 
ipal bonds  which  Surrey  places  at  $4  billion, 
of  which  $3  billion  is  refunded  to  states, 
cities  and  scbools  in  the  form  of  lower  in- 
terest rates.  This  leaves  $1  bUUon  for  In- 
vestors. Other  tax  expenditures  listed  by 
Surrey  are  small— $i  billion  each  er  less. 

This  leaves  the  big  question:  where  are 
the  items  that  composed  the  $663  billion  of 
untaxed  Income  In  1972,  or  the  bulk  of  the 
$78  billion  tax  expenditures  claimed  for 
1976?  Mr.  Surrey  never  says.  The  plain  fact 
Is  that  most  of  the  $563  bUUon  In  untaxed 
Income  Is  In  the  mlddlle  and  lower  Income 
brackets  and  is  broadly  distributed  through 
all  sections  of  the  American  public  with 
only  a  tiny  percentage  accruing  to  high- 
income  persons.  The  truth  is  that  most  high 
Income  persons  pay  very  high  income  taxes. 
What  then  are  the  big  "loopholes."  the 
provisions  which  account  for  most  of  the 
$563  billion  of  im taxed  income  in  1972?  By 
far  tbe  largest  loophole  is  personal  exemp- 
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tlons— At  $750  a  head — which  total  $155  bll- 
Uon. Many  feel  that  $760  Is  not  enough. 
that  it  costs  more  to  support  a  child.  Tbat 
may  well  be  true.  But  then,  why  should  the 
VS.  Government  pay  a  tax  bonus  for  every 
child  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  reduce 
population  grovirth  and  reach  ZPO?  Should 
there  not  be  a  penalty  rather  than  a 
premium? 

Tax  free  Income  from  social  benefits — social 
seciurlty,  unemployment  compensation,  pub- 
lic assistance,  veterans  benefits,  employer 
contributions  to  pension  and  welfare  funds 
and  other  transfer  payments  account  for 
another  $93  billion.  Those  remedial  provi- 
sions largely  benefit  low-income  and  low-to- 
middle-lncome  persons.  Little  of  it  goes  to 
wealthy  families. 

The  other  big  item  is  itemized  deductions. 
They  totalled  in  1972  $97  billion.  But  those 
Itemized  deductions  equalled  55  percent  of 
reported  Income  on  returns  itemizing  deduc- 
tions in  the  adjusted  gross  Income  (AGI) 
bracket  under  $5000,  20  percent  in  the  $15,- 
000  to  $25,000  Income  bracket,  and  22  per- 
cent In  the  Income  class  from  $100,000  on 
up.  In  other  words.  Itemized  deductions  free 
a  much  larger  share  of  the  income  from 
taxation  in  the  low  brackets  than  in  the 
high.  More  importantly,  most  persons  in  the 
lower  Income  brackets  use  the  standard 
deduction  Instead  of  itemizing.  Under  the 
liberalized  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  standard  deductions  went  up 
218  percent  between  1969  and  1972 — from 
$22  billion  to  $70  billion —  while  income 
Increased  only  26  percent  and  Itemized 
deductions  21  percent. 

Of  the  $301  billion  difference  between 
adjusted  gross  income  (AGI)  and  taxable 
income  (TI)  on  1972  income  tax  returns 
only  $13  billion  was  in  brackets  from  $50,- 
000  income  on  up.  That  still  leaves  the  possi- 
bility open  that  many  rich  people  pay  little 
or  no  Income  taxes.  I'll  discuss  that  in  detail 
a  little  later. 

However,  the  conspiracy  theory  of  tax 
law — that  loopholes  are  the  result  of  sinister 
machinations  of  lobbyists  for  moneyed  In- 
terests who  either  bribed  lawmakers  or 
pulled  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  unsus- 
pecting congressmen  and  the  public — won't 
stand  up  under  examination.  No  public  laws 
are  subjected  to  more  painstaking  and  de- 
tailed congressional  study,  to  more  open 
hearings,  to  more  thorough  deoates,  year 
after  year,  than  the  tax  laws. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  history  of  the  income  tax  and  the  tax 
reform  movement.  When  first  Imposed  in 
1913.  the  federal  Income  tax  was  levied  at 
rates  from  1  percent  to  7  percent  and  was 
a  minor  factor  in  the  fiscal  picture.  That 
changed  sharply  during  World  War  I  when 
rates  were  lifted  to  between  6  percent  and 
77  percent.  After  the  war  they  were  cut 
to  a  range  from  V^  percent  to  24  percent. 

In  World  War  II  the  Income  tax  turned 
Into  a  mass  tax.  the  number  of  taxpayers 
multiplied  tenfold,  and  the  rate  scale  was 
pushed  to  its  highest  level — 23  percent  to 
94  percent.  Not  until  1964  was  the  scale 
reduced  to  between  14  percent  and  70  per- 
cent, where  it  now  stands. 

The  huge  amounts  of  untaxed  income  were 
first  called  to  broad  public  attention  in  1955. 
The  subject  soon  caught  atten'ion  and  has 
been  on  the  public  agenda  ever  since.  When 
in  1961  the  most  articulate  spokesman  for 
loophole  closing.  Stanley  Surrey,  became 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax 
Policy — and  thus  the  highest  tax  policy  of- 
ficial in  the  land — energetic  action  on  tax 
reform  might  have  been  expected.  But 
neither  President  Kennedy  nor  President 
Johnson  would  send  Mr.  Surrey's  major  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress.  On  balance,  they 
recommended  a  widening  of  tax  loopholes. 
Before  leaving  office  after  eight  yean.  Sur- 
rey submitted  a  comprehensive  report  on 
tax  reform,  especially  on  loopholes,  which  he 
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called  tax  expenditures.  It  soon  began  gather- 
ing dtist  because  President  Johnson  was  no 
more  anxious  to  open  that  Pandora's  box 
than  was  his  successor. 

But  then  an  event  occurred  that  made  tax 
reform  the  hottest  subject  in  Congress.  In 
the  Interim  period  between  the  resignation 
of  Henry  Fowler,  President  Johnson's  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  appointment 
of  David  Kennedy  by  President  Nixon, 
Joseph  Barr  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  31  days.  On  January  17.  1969.  two 
days  before  leaving  office.  Mr.  Barr  testified 
before  tbe  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
with  a  statement  that  reverberated  through- 
out the  nation's  media  and  stirred  the  coun- 
try: 

"We  face  now  the  possibility  of  a  taxpayer 
revolt  If  we  do  not  soon  make  major  re- 
forms in  our  income  taxes.  The  revolt  will 
come  not  from  the  poor  but  from  the  tens 
of  millions  of  mlddleclass  families  and  in- 
dividuals with  incomes  of  $7,000  to  $20,000, 
whose  tax  payments  now  generally  are  based 
on  the  full  ordinary  rates  and  who  pay  over 
half  of  our  individual  income  taxes. 

"The  middle  classes  are  likely  to  revolt 
against  Income  taxes  not  because  of  the  level 
or  amount  of  the  taxes  they  must  pay  but 
because  certain  provisions  of  the  tax  laws 
unfairly  lighten  the  burden  of  others  who 
can  afford  to  pay.  People  are  concerned  and 
Indeed  angered  about  the  high-income  recip- 
ients who  pay  little  or  no  Federal  income 
taxes.  For  example,  the  extreme  cases  are  155 
tax  returns  In  1967  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes above  $200,000  on  which  no  Federal 
Income  taxes  were  paid.  Including  21  with 
Incomes  above  $1,000,000." 

It  is  understandable  that  such  a  sensa- 
tional story — that  the  very  rich  escape  pay- 
ing Income  taxes — emanating  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  would  cause  a  national 
stir.  There  was  no  taxpayers'  revolt  brew- 
ing before  Mr.  Barr  exploded  his  bomb.  But 
there  was  one  in  the  making  soon  afterwards. 
It  prodded  Congress  into  frantic  action 
which,  within  a  few  months,  produced  prob- 
ably the  worst  piece  of  tax  legislation  ever — 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

For  reasons  of  his  own  Mr.  Barr  did  not  dUi- 
cuss  the  methods  or  specific  code  provisions 
which  enabled  some  high-Income  recipients 
to  avoid  paying  taxes,  though  he  must  have 
known  what  they  were  or  could  easily  have 
found  out.  "Hius  it  was  widely  Interpreted 
as  an  accusation  against  all  rich  people  as 
tax  evaders  and  against  Congress  for  permit- 
ting such  a  scandal.  It  was  not  until  much 
later  that  the  Treasury  made  all  of  the  rele- 
vant facts  public,  though  some  of  them  had 
been  available  right  along,  especially  on  the 
comparative  tax  burden  of  the  middle  class. 
Recipients  of  an  AGI  between  $7000  and  be- 
low $20,000  accounted  in  1972  for  57  percent 
of  the  reported  income  and  paid  49  percent 
of  the  tax.  So,  clearly  they  were  not  overbur- 
dened relative  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 
The  real  shift  is  between  the  groups  at  the 
top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale :  those  un- 
der $7000  Income  received  Ifl  percent  of  AGI 
and  paid  6.5  percent  of  tbe  tax;  those  at 
$20,000  and  up  received  27  percent  of  AGI 
and  paid  44  percent  of  the  tax. 

For  1972,  22.929  individual  Income  tax  re- 
tvurns  were  filed  with  an  AGI  of  $200,000  or 
more;  22,821  of  those  returns  or  99.5  percent 
were  taxable.  They  reported  an  average  AGI 
of  $414,640,  an  avferage  taxable  Income  of 
$302,015  on  which  they  paid  a  tax  of  $177,640, 
or  an  average  rate  of  59  percent.  There  were 
108  returns  (0.5  percent)  with  an  adjusted 
gross  Income  of  $200,000  or  more  which  re- 
ported no  taxable  income. 

There  were  1030  returns  with  an  AGI  of 
$1  million  or  more  of  which  1024  (99.4  per- 
cent) were  taxable.  Each  Individual  involved 
paid  on  the  average  $1,019,577  in  Income  tax, 
equal  to  46  percent  of  his  AGI  and  65  per- 
cent of  his  taxable  Income. 
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What  this  means  is  that  well  over  99  per- 
cent of  all  high-Income  returns  for  1972  paid 
high  Income  taxes.  Between  0.5  percent  and 
0.6  percent  of  the  earners  of  a  high  gross  in- 
come reported  no  taxable  net  Income  be- 
cause losses,  deductions,  credits,  or  other 
offsetting  items  exceeded  their  groes  income. 
Obviously  it  is  only  under  very  unusual  cir- 
cumstances that  recipients  of  a  high  ^roM 
income  have  no  taxable  net  income. 

The  most  frequent  case  of  this  type  is  this : 
a  person  borrows  money  to  invest  at  a  higher 
rate  of  return  than  the  Interest  he  is  paying. 
For  example  an  individual  borrows  $10  mil- 
lion and  earns  on  it  10  percent,  or  $1  million. 
He  must  report  that  $1  million  as  AGI  and 
is  classified  as  a  man  with  a  million  dollar 
Income.  He  Is  of  course  entitled  to  an  Item-  • 
Ized  deduction  of  the  interest  he  paid,  e.g., 
$800,000.  That  leaves  him  with  a  taxable 
income  of  $200,000.  If  the  taxpayer  has  big 
losses  that  year  or  pays  high  state  and  local 
taxes  because  of  a  non-recurring  high  Income 
in  a  preceding  year  he  may  wind  up  with  no 
federal  tax  liability  for  a  particular  year. 
There  was  one  case  out  of  every  172  recipi- 
ents with  a  gross  income  of  $1  million  or 
more  In  1972  which  showed  no  taxable 
Income. 

There  were  altogether  16.7  million  indi- 
vidual Income  tax  returns  in  1972  which 
reported  no  taxable  Income — 21.5  percent  of 
all  77.6  million  returns.  Ninety-two  percent 
of  the  nontaxable  returns  were  in  the  under 
$5000  AGI  bracket.  At  $10,000  and  above  AGI 
only  0.4  percent  of  the  returns  were  not  tax- 
able. 

Many  additional  Americans  have  been 
freed  of  any  tax  llabUlty  by  various  "tax  re- 
form" laws  of  recent  years  and  many  of  them 
have  also  been  made  the  recipients  of  gov- 
ernment largesse.  That  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  into  two  groups— those  who  sup- 
port  the  government  and  those  who  are  sup- 
ported by  it — has  created  a  dangerously  high 
Incidence  of  "representation  without  taxa- 
tion" which  In  recorded  history  has  more 
often  destroyed  free  government  than  "tax- 
ation without  representation,  ■  which  the 
founders  of  this  country  fought. 

Those  who  aim  at  an  even  stronger  redis- 
tribution of  Income  by  repealing  some  types 
of  remedial  tax  provisions  while  widening 
those  that  benefit  persons  In  the  low  brack- 
ets appear  to  believe  that  government  has 
a  prior  claim  to  all  income  and  that  a  person 
is  really  not  entitled  to  the  earnings  result- 
ing from  his  individual  effort.  There  can  of 
course  be — and  there  are — wide  differences 
of  opinion  of  how  a  fair  tax  load  should  be 
allocated,  and  whose  hardships  should  be 
recognized  In  the  Income  tax.  Most  of  the 
current  provisions  that  shield  some  Income 
from  the  full  Impact  of  the  rate  schedule — 
or  from  any  tax — were  put  there  not  by  in- 
advertence but  to  meet  one  or  both  of  these 
objectives : 

"(1)  to  provide  greater  equity,  horizontal 
or  vertical,  among  taxpayers  and  different 
types  and  magnitudes  of  income  by  taking 
into  account  differing  circumstances  and  of- 
fering relief  for  hardships; 

"(2)  to  provide  Incentives  to  taxpayers  to 
engage  in  or  enlarge  activities  which  are  held 
to  be  desirable  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 
This  is  done  by  offering  rewards  to  some  and 
Imposing  penalties  on  others. 

"These  two  objectives  often  produce  con- 
flicting results  when  translated  into  tax 
policy. ' 

One  of  the  most  frequently  attacked  "loop- 
holes" is  the  provision  to  tax  long-term  cap- 
ital gains  at  half  the  normal  tax  rate.  Some 
ask:  why  should  money  made  from  money 
be  taxed  more  lightly  than  money  made 
from  working?  That  sounds  persuasive  but 
is  misleading.  Suppose  you  bought  a  house 
ten  years  ago  for  ^0,000  and  now  sell  It  for 
$30,000.  Should  you  have  to  pay  income  tax 
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on  the  910,000  you  gained?  Obviously,  that  much  double  taxation,  as  It  Is.  If,  for  ex- 
galn  Is  fictitious,  a  mere  paper  gain.  If  you  ample,  a  person  earns  a  monthly  salary  of 
wanted  to  buy  another  home  of  equivalent  92000,  about  $400  may  be  withheld  for  fed- 
value  you  would  have  to  pay  at  least  •30,000.  oral  income  tax,  aside  from  $117  for  social 
That  is  why  the  law  exempts  such  "gains"  security  tax,  so  that  he  gets  less  than  $1600  In 
on  the  sale  of  residences  under  certain  clr-  take-home  pay  (minus  possible  other  deduc- 
cimistances.  But  the  same  situation  exists  tlons).  But  he  Is  federally  taxed  on  $2000, 
with  other  types  of  Investment,  except  that  that  is  on  $500  more  than  he  actually  re- 
the  owner  has  to  pay  an  income  tax  on  half  celves.  About  30  states  do  the  same:  they  Im- 
the  paper  gain  even  if  It  Is  fictitious.  When  pose  their  Income  tax  on  the  gross  Income, 
you  change  from  one  Investment  to  another  making  no  allowance  for  the  fact  that  In 
you  may  only  roU  over  your  money  but  may      the  above  cited  case  the  recipient  gets  only 

have  Uttle  or  no  real  gain.  Capital  gains  are      $1500  and  not  $2000.  To  curtaU  the  existing 

not  included  In  personal  income  m  the  na-  and  inadequate — federal  deduction  for  state 
tional  Income  and  products  accounts  and  the  and  local  taxes  would  be  a  move  In  the  wrong 
advocates  of  taxing  capital  gain  as  If  it  were  direction  and  make  our -tax  system  even  more 
ordinary  income  must  engage  In  elaborate  capricious  and  unfair  than  it  already  fk 
mathematical  gymnastics  to  adjust  their  The  deductibUlty  of  Interest  paid  was 
statistics.  orlglnaUy  allowed  mostly  with  the  thought 

The  United  States  once  tried  taxing  capi-  in  mind  of  borrowing  for  busmess  purposes 
tal  gains  as  ordinary  income,  from  1918  to  i.e.,  with  the  Intent  of  earning  income.  But 
1921.  What  happened  was  that  investments  Interest  on  home  mortgages  and  for  con- 
with  gains  were  not  sold,  only  those  with  sumer  financing  now  accounts  for  three- 
losses,  so  that  the  Treasury  had  a  net  revenue  fourths  of  the  interest-paid  deduction.  Home 
loss.  That  woiild  happen  again  If  normal  tax  ownership  has  tremendously  expanded,  to  a 
rates  were  applied  to  long-term  capital  point  where  now  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
gains.  Investments  would  be  effectively  American  families  live  in  their  own  homes, 
"frozen"  which  could  well  be  the  most  effec-  helped  and  deliberately  encouraged  by  the 
tlve  way  to  assure  stagnation  In  the  na-  deductibility  of  mortgage  interest  and  real 
tional  economy.  This  Is  why  most  industrial  estate  taxes.  Consumer  financing  also  has 
countries  either  do  not  tax  capital  gains  sharply  grown.  To  disallow  those  deductions 
at  all  or  tax  them  at  lower  rates  than  without  an  equivalent  would  deal  a  severe 
OTtllnary  Income,  usually  at  lower  rates  than  blow  to  residential  construction  and  the 
the  United  States.  Claims  that  federal  rev-  major  retailing  and  manufacturing  activities 
enues  would  Increase  $7  to  $10  billion  a  and  to  the  entire  economy.  It  is  Inconceivable 
year  by  taxing  long-term  capital  gains  as  that  Congress  would  do  this.  PolltlcaUy  It 
ordinary  rates  are  sheer  demagoguery.  The  would  be  suicidal.  Millions  of  families  coiild 
chances  are  there  would  be  a  net  loss.  not  afford  to  own  and  furnish  their  homes 

Much  of  the  controversy  over  loopholes  were  It  not  for  such  tax  advantages.  An  ex- 
focuses  on  Itemized  deductions  which  in  tension  or  carry-through  for  renters  may  at 
1972  totalled  $96.7  billion:  some    time    be   considered.    Meanwhile    the 

tlnbilUons]  popularity  of  condomtolums  Is  growing  by 

T^^     „         ,      \  ^         M  ,      ,  *  '®*P^  ^^'^  bounds,  to  a  large  extent  because 

Deductions  for  state  and  local  taxes  of  the  tax  advantages  they  confer.        °^""** 

paid    $36.2         It   was   particularly   the   deductibilitv   of 

Deductions  for  interest  paid-.  27.3     charitable  contributions  whlTcaSj^ 

Deductions   for    charitable    contrlbu-  Surrey  and  others  to  call  deductions  "tax 

r^  i**^.  ■""". :^'VZ'y-V: expenditures."  Instead  of  allowing  a  deduc- 

Deductlons  for  medical  &  dental  ex-  tlon  of  donations,  government  could  provide 

penses  ..     10. 1     direct  subsidies  to  private  schools,  coUeges 

Deductions  for  casualty  losses,  chUd  and  thousands  of  other  Institution   as  hZ 

care  expenses  &  other 9.9     been  suggested.  That  would,  within  a  short 

Total - 96. 7     time,  bring  the  end  of  private  education  and 

Aa  I  menUoned  earlier,  itemized  deduc-  most  other  voluntary  activities  m  the  United 
tlons  free  a  larger  percentage  of  the  Income  States.  That  may  be  the  real  goal  of  those 
in  the  lower  Income  groups  than  in  the  who  advocate  repeal  or  curtailment  of  the 
higher.  Still.  Mr.  Surrey  has  a  point  when,  deduction  for  contributions.  Of  course  it 
in  the  earlier  cited  article,  he  charges  that  would  be  enormoxisly  expensive  to  the  tax- 
»  $1000  deduction  may  mean  a  net  $140  payers  to  educate  at  governmental  instltu- 
beneflt  to  a  person  in  the  low  brsu:kets  and  tlons  the  millions  of  young  people  who  pres- 
up  to  $700  to  a  person  in  the  high  brackets,  ently  attend  private  schools  and  colleges 
TlMit  is  simply  the  result  of  oxir  progressive  Disallowance  of  the  charitable  deduction 
rate  scale— from  14  percent  to  70  percent,  would  hit  churches  and  all  religious  activities 
As  long  as  it  is  regarded  to  be  equitable  to  especially  hard.  They  could  not  be  granted 
tax  one  person's  Income  at  70  percent  and  dl'ect  governmental  subsidies  because  of  the 
another's  at  a  mere  14  percent.  It  seems  ^S.  Supreme  Court's  Interpretation  of  the' 
natural  that  a  deduction  Is  more  valuable  "°^  establishment"  clause  of  the  First 
in  the  higher  brackets.  Those  who  want  it  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Could 
otherwise  appear  to  believe  in  the  principle:  **  ^^  regarded  as  good  policy  and  In  the 
Heads  I  win.  tails  you  lose.  public  Interest  to  deal  a  devastating  blow  to 

A  correction  of  the  unequal  benefits  of  religious  activities  in  the  United  States,  con- 
deductions  could  be  achieved  by  converting  ^^Bry  to  a  well  founded  tradition  that  ante- 
from  deductions  from  the  tax  base  to  credits  dates  even  the  Constitution? 
against  tax  Uabllity.  This  would  be  desirable  ^ome  regard  the  Joint  Income  tax  return- 
in  some  cases,  such  as  education.  °'  split-income  provision — to  be  a  loophole 
But  to  abolish  deductions  and  shift  to  dl-  Undoubtedly  It  saves  many  married  couples 
rect  governmental  subsidies,  as  Surrey  sug-  sizable  amounts  in  taxes.  Between  1948  and 
gests.  would  be  about  the  worst  that  could  ^^*  a  single  person  had  to  pay  up  to  42 
be  done.  It  woiUd  sound  the  death  knell  to  Percent  more  in  income  taxes  than  a  married 
most  voluntary  activities  and  private  edu-  couple  with  the  same  income.  Organizations 
cation,  concentrate  all  power  in  the  federal  o'  single  people  continued  to  complain  about 
government,  and  extinguish  much  of  the  *1»1»  Inequity  and  demanded  redress  Thev 
fteedom  that  is  stui  left  to  Americans  after  succeeded  in  1989  in  having  Congress  reduce 
the  vast  expansion  of  governmental  au-  the  tax  disadvantage  of  single  persons  to 
thortty  in  recent  decades.                                        a  maximum  of  20  percent.  TOat  c?eat^an 

t*2*nlS?^.h*i"''K°°  )*  1""  "^^  *°'*  ^°^'^     °*^'  "°««P«cted  and  unintended  inequity 
tuns  paid,  with  the  heaviest  concentration  m     A  man  and  a  woman  in  the  uDoer-middi* 

SilSTc^on'^^o^Mrr,'*'"'***"^"''     »°*=*''°«    "'«=''«*«    ^^°    earn   E^uS 
this  deduction  would  be  to  levy  a  tax  on  a     incomes  now  pay  up  to   19   ner«mt  «««. 

S.^vS.SrinSr'^e'S^iZl^'S;     ifj^^'^*  taxer^al^'lflhJy  ^Tnot  ^. 
•v«uaoie  mcome.  We  already  Impose  too     rled.  They  could  of  course,  live  together,  but 
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they  could  not  get  married  without  getting 
a  sizable  boost  in  their  tax  bill.  This  has  been 
called  a  "tax  on  marriage"  and  a  bonus  for 
divorce  or  "living  in  sin." 

There  Is  a  way  out  of  this  dUemma  that 
could  do  Jxistlce  both  to  married  and  single 
persons.  But  in  the  strife  of  contesting 
forces.  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  provide 
a  fair  method  of  taxing  single  and  married 
persons  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 

IN   CONCLUSION 

In  its  allocation  of  mitlgatlve  features— 
or  "loopholes"  u  you  please — the  federal 
Income  tax  shows  the  same  bias  which  char- 
acterizes the  entire  American  tax  structxue; 
in  favor  of  consumption  and  against  capita 
formation  and  Investment,  in  favor  cf  the 
low  (or  no)  producer  and  against  the  high 
producer  and  earner. 

That  is  politically  understandable.  Pour 
out  of  every  five  personal  income  tax  retumi 
m  1972  reported  an  AGI  under  $15,000  and 
96  percent  were  under  $25,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  3  percent  of  all  returns  showed 
AGI  of  $30,000  or  more  and  a  mere  0.8  per- 
cent of  $50,000  or  over.  With  whom  Is  the 
vote-hungry  member  of  Congress  or  candi- 
date going  to  place  his  bet — and  vote:  with 
the  51  percent  who  report  an  income  undw 
$8000  or  with  the  0.8  percent  with  an  in- 
come of  $60,000  or  more? 

But  the  American  people  are  paying  a  high 
price  for  this  bias— in  a  much  lower  rate 
of  Investment  than  is  enjoyed  by  other  In- 
dustrial countries.  In  s  smaller  rate  of 
economic  growth,  and  in  higher  uncmploT< 
ment.  ' 

Even  more  ominous  Is  the  creation  of  a 
growing  mass  of  people  who  clamor  for  ever 
greater  benefits  from  the  government  to 
whose  support  they  do  not  have  to  contrib- 
ute. The  growtag  IrresponslblUty  of  voting 
of  representation  without  taxation— poses  a 
grave  threat  to  the  preservation  of  free  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States.  History  issuei 
a  stern  warning  which  we  can  neglect  at  oui 
dire  peril. 


RENT  CONTROL  IS  A  NONISSUE  IN 
THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  DEBATE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   Nirw   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
current  debate  over  ways  to  avert  a  New 
York  City  default,  no  area  of  life  in  the 
Nation's  largest  city  has  escaped  scrutiny. 
While  I  welcome  this  inquiry,  which  I  fed 
can  only  benefit  the  city  in  the  long  run, 
I  deplore  the  efforts  in  some  quarters  to 
use  the  crisis  facing  New  York  as  an 
excuse  for  attacking  programs  to  which 
these  special  interests  object. 

Principal  among  tiiese  nonlssues  which 
have  unfortunately  received  an  undue 
amount  of  attention  is  New  York's  rent 
control  program.  In  fact,  the  critics  of 
this  program  have  been  so  successful  that 
the  board  which  the  House  legislation 
would  create  to  oversee  the  proposed 
Federal  loan  guarantee  system  would 
have  authority  to  recommend  the  sus- 
pension of  rent  control  as  a  condition 
of  making  available  the  loan  guarantees. 

It  is  no  secret  that  real  estate  inter- 
ests In  New  York  have  long  opposed  the 
rent  control  program.  They  have  argued 
that  rent  control  has  precluded  them 
from  making  a  reasonable  rate  of  re- 
turn on  theh*  rental  property,  forcing 
them  to  abandon  many  buildings  which 
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otherwise  might  have  been  saved.  They 
claim  that  this  has  aggravated  the  city's 
Qscal  crisis  by  removing  from  the  tax 
rolls,  or  lessening  the  assessed  value  of, 
many  properties. 
'  The  real  facts  are  otherwise. 

Housing  deterioration  in  New  York  Is 
predominantly  due  to  factors  other  than 
rent  control.  Chief  among  these  are  land- 
lord neglect  and  tenant  poverty.  Housing 
deterioration  is  widespread  in  central 
cities  throughout  the  Nation,  including 
cities  which  have  no  rent  control  pro- 
gram. 

According  to  a  major  survey  of  New 
York  City's  housing  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  last  February  and 
March,  the  rental  vacancy  rate  In  the 
city  is  only  2.8  percent.  Clearly  the 
sparse  availability  of  housing,  as  anyone 
who  has  ever  sought  an  apartment  in 
New  York  City  knows,  has  created  a 
landlord's  market.  Instead  of  aiding  the 
city's  financial  situation,  the  repeal  of 
rent  control  would  have  precisely  the  op- 
posite effect  as  middle-class  taxpayers 
are  driven  out  of  the  city  by  soaring 
rentals.  This  has  been  the  apparent  con- 
sequence of  every  past  easing  of  the 
city's  rent  control  laws. 

At  present,  fewer  than  640,000  units 
or  less  than  one-third  of  the  more  than 
2  million  rental  apartments  in  the  city 
are  subject  to  rent  control.  An  approx- 
imately equal  number  are  governed  by 
rent  stabilization  which  limits  the  per- 
missible annual  increase  in  rents.  If 
these  apartments  were  to  be  priced  at  the 
free  market  rate,  the  low  vacancy  rate 
and  the  limited  space  in  the  city  for  new 
construction  would  assure  monumental 
rent  increases  which  would  work  tre- 
mendous hardship  on  untold  thousands 
of  apartment  dwellers  and  would  cause 
many  to  seek  accommodations  in  the 
suburbs  or  even  other  cities.  The  impact 
on  the  city's  economy  would  be  cata- 
strophic. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep 
this  in  mind  when  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  real  estate  industry  spokes- 
men who  seek  windfall  profits  at  New 
York  City's  expense. 


CONGRESS  ACTION  OVERDUE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  197S 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following : 

CoNGEEss'  Action  Ovodttk — ^Enebgt 
Solution  Suppebt 

Congress  is  once  again  under  the  g\in  to 
act  on  a  comprehensive  energy  blU.  The  in- 
terim legislation  extending  price  controls  on 
"old"  domestic  oil,  which  President  Ford 
signed  Sept.  30,  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
week. 

Without  a  new  energy  biU,  either  accept- 
able to  the  President  or  passed  over  his  veto, 
the  Issue  which  has  had  the  White  House 
and  Congress  at  loggerheads  all  year  wo\ild 
be  settled  by  default.  The  expiration  of  the 
President's  authority  to  control  oil  prices 
would  see  the  price  of  oU  from  pre-1972  wells 
In  the  United  States  of  America  rise  immedl- 
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ately  from  $5.25  a  barrel  to  the  current  mar- 
ket levels  in  the  $10^11  range. 

While  an  arg\iment  can  still  be  made  to 
let  the  oil  price  do  Just  that.  It  now  appears 
likely  that  Mr.  Ford  and  the  Democrat  lead- 
ership in  Congress  will  compromise  on  a  plan 
for  phased  decontrol.  What  still  needs  to  be 
debated  is  the  length  of  the  period  to  elapse 
before  aU  domestic  oil  carries  the  prevailing 
market  price. 

More  than  10  months  of  stalemate  and 
debate  on  oil  price  policy  has  been  Instruc- 
tive, even  If  it  represents  10  lost  months  In 
the  race  with  time  to  reduce  our  dependency 
on  Imported  oil.  Indeed,  the  fact  we  are 
Importing  more  oil  today  than  we  were  when 
the  Arabs  clamped  on  their  embargo  two 
years  ago  shows  how  Uttle  Is  being  accom- 
plished by  those  conservative  measures  which 
are  now  affecting  our  fuel  consumption. 

We  have  seen  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries,  which  holds  the 
whip-hand  on  the  world  oU  market,  raise 
prices  by  10  per  cent,  emphasizing  again  the 
penalty  we  pay  through  our  subservience  to 
the  OPEC  cartel.  We  have  seen  the  federal 
courts  question  the  legality  of  President 
Ford's  tariff  on  oU  Imports,  with  the  possi- 
bility the  Supreme  Coiu^  wlU  block  that 
approach  toward  fuel  conservation. 

We  have  seen  an  object  lessen  In  the  self- 
defeating  nature  of  attempts  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  realistic  prices  for  fuel — a  nat- 
ural gas  shortage  looming  for  some  states 
this  winter  and  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
in  years  to  come.  Paradoxically,  decontrol  of 
natural  gas  prices  Is  gaining  support  In  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time  congressional  leaders 
are  trying  to  prolong  the  period  that  oil 
prices  remain  under  control. 

Congress  and  the  White  House  seem  to 
have  reached  a  consensus  that  sudden,  full 
decontrol  of  oil  prices  would  have  too  sharp 
an  Impact  on  the  cost  of  living  to  be  tol- 
erated. We  must  hope  that  under  the  pres- 
BXire  for  compromise  In  the  next  few  days 
a  decontrol  plan  does  not  emerge  which  goes 
too  far  In  the  other  direction.  An  effective 
energy  program  requires  the  stimulus  to  oil 
production  and  fuel  conservation  which  only 
uniform,  realistic  market  prices  for  oil  will 
produce. 


THE  SECOND  BUDGET  RESOLUTION: 
NOTHING  TO  BE  PROUD  OP 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  iCABSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  second  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget,  like 
Its  predecessor,  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment. The  resolution  fails  to  confront  the 
most  urgent  economic  anA  social  prob- 
lems crippling  the  country.  The  timidity 
that  characterizes  the  document  reveals 
a  slavish  acceptance  of  the  administra- 
tion's misguided  economic  priorities  and 
a  fear  of  anything  but  halfway  measures. 

By  reporting  this  measure,  the  new 
Budget  Committee  has  endorsed  the  goal 
of  7.5  percent  unemployment  nationally 
through  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Even  if  these  target  levels  were  reached. 
New  England,  with  a  current  imemploy- 
ment  rate  of  13.9  percent,  would  still  be 
left  in  the  unacceptable  range  of  9  to  10 
percent.  The  report  indicated  a  strong 
preference  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
to  pay  the  costs  of  imemployment — $19.1 
billion  for  unemployment  comijensation. 
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$6.6  billion  for  food  stamps,  and  $9.8 
billion  for  AFDC — rather  than  to  pay  the 
cost  of  new  jobs. 

Using  infiation  as  a  threat,  the  com- 
mittee, like  the  President,  encouraged 
Congress  not  to  pursue  a  vigorous, 
straightforward  course  toward  full  em- 
ployment and  economic  recovery,  but 
rather  to  cling  to  an  arbitrarily  set  budg- 
et ceiling  smd  blindly  hope  for  the  best. 
I  could  not  in  good  conscience  support 
the  compromises  drawn  up  by  the  com- 
mittee xmder  the  pressure  of  Presidential 
vetoes  and  retarded  program  implemen- 
tation. House  Concurrent  Resolution  466 
leaves  us  $3.8  billion  below  the  targeted 
outlays  set  forth  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution and  837,600  jobs  below  our  em- 
ployment creating  goals.  Endorsing  an 
unnecessarily  low  Federal  deficit  level, 
the  committee  and  now  the  Congress 
have  embraced  the  false  dichotomy  cr**- 
ated  by  the  administration,  separatinir 
purely  economic  objectives  from  socin' 
needs.  Social  policy  will  now  be  formic- 
lated  within  the  narrow  confines  of  at* 
artificial  deficit  ceiling. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  time  has 
come  to  augment  the  stimulative  capa- 
bilities of  the  private  market  by  taking  it 
upon  ourselves  to  set  a  budget  level  which 
can  provide  the  economic  stimulus  neces- 
sary for  recovery.  It  is  easy  to  infer  from 
the  budget  report  that  the  committee 
believes  that  simply  the  increase  of  sub- 
sistence level  Federal  transfer  pay- 
ments— social  security,  imemplojnnent 
compensation  and  food  stamps — is  a 
satisfactory  and  effective  economic 
stimulus.  i 

In  my  opinion,  the  resolution  acceptea 
by  the  Congress  yesterday  called  for  an 
allocation  of  funds  to  the  least  necessary 
or  needy  programs,  leaving  little  stimulus 
for  improvement  in  the  areas  of  employ- 
ment, education  and  programs  for  the 
poor,  elderly  and  handicapped.  Falling 
heavily  into  the  spending  patterns  of  the 
past,  as  Representative  Holtzman 
pointed  out  in  her  dissenting  views,  the 
resolution  authorizes  45  percent  of 
general  revenue  funds  for  defense,  $8.3 
billion  more  than  last  year,  in  a  time 
of  peace.  Such  unproductive  spending  in 
itself  should  significantly  stimulate  infla- 
tion. Having  rejected  Representative 
HoLTzuAN's  amendment  for  increasing 
elementary  education  spending  by  $200 
million,  this  resolution  instead  offers  $1.3 
billion  to  support  prices  of  tobacco, 
wheat,  peanuts,  and  other  commodities. 
Endorsing  $91.2  billion  in  outlays  for 
defense,  the  committee  rejected  Ms. 
HoLTziiAN's  amendment  to  add  $644  mil- 
lion for  housing  allowances  and  other 
benefits  for  SSI  beneficiaries. 

I  did  not  lend  my  support  to  such 
obviously  misguided  priorities.  To  do  so 
would  only  nave  served  to  promote  the 
administration's  policy  of  limited  growth 
that  has  cost  the  Nation  so  much  already. 
Only  Representative  O'Neill's  amend- 
ment offered  hope  for  increasing  national 
targets  in  the  critical  areas  of  employ- 
ment, manpower  training,  and  education. 
I  supported  his  amendment  as  the  only 
chance  to  salvage  something  of  our 
original  goals  and  to  prevent  the  terrible 
wastage  of  human  resources  that  I  antic- 
ipate now  that  the  resolution  has  passed. 
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BACKGROUND  ON  THE  CALIFORNIA 
NUCLEAR  ENERGY  INmATIVE 


J 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

.      OF  CAIJFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  few  months  I 
have  seen  several  references  to  the  Cali- 
fornia nuclear  initiative  in  the  national 
media,  as  well  as  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  I  have  received  extensive 
information  on  this  subject  from  within 
the  State  of  California.  It  is  obvious  to 
all  who  are  involved  with  this  issue  that 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  next  June  will 
be  of  national  significance.  WhUe  I  be- 
lieve excessive  rhetoric  is  being  used  by 
both  sides,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
voters  of  California  will  have  to  decide. 
The  debate  surroimding  this  initiative 
can  be  healthy,  and  I  hope  that  it  is 
capable  of  clarifs^ng  the  important  ques- 
tions surrounding  the  widespread  appli- 
cation of  nuclear  reactors  for  domestic 
energy  use. 

In  order  to  share  some  of  the  back- 
ground information  on  this  ballot  meas- 
ure with  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to  insert 
Into  the  Record  at  this  time  an  article 
from  the  November  9  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  article  follows: 
NtrciXAB   Poweb:    Votkks  To   Decide — State 

To      Hold      Initiative      on      Plants      in 

JUNZ 

(By  Robert  A.  Jones) 

Rarely,  If  ever,  has  a  new  technology  of- 
fered the  promise  and  threat  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy. Burning  with  an  aztire  luminescence  In 
the  manmade  caves  of  modem  reactors,  nu- 
clear fission  offers  the  kind  of  reliable  energy 
that  has  become  elusive  in  recent  years,  free 
of*  traditional  poUutants,  a  major  prop  for 
this  nation  as  It  gobbles  one-third  of  the 
world's  energy  output. 

And  yet  the  reactors  themselves  are  sym- 
bols of  the  potentially  destructive  rage  they 
contain.  Elght-lncb-thlck  steel  cores  sur- 
rounded by  3'/4  feet  of  reinforced  concrete, 
the  whole  thing  guarded  by  an  elaborate. 
Incredibly  expensive  safety  system,  they  seem 
to  be  cages  for  some  unspealuible  monster. 
And  they  are. 

Radioactive  enUssioiis,  If  released  through 
catastrophic  accident,  could  threaten  entire 
dtlea;  in  Biirope,  nuclear  plants  have  already 
been  subject  to  terrorist  raids,  and  the  possi- 
bility remains  that  fissionable  material  could 
be  stolen  for  conversion  to  crude  atomic 
bombs.  Nuclear  wastes,  containing  some  of 
the  most  toxic  materials  known  to  man,  pose 
the  unique  problem  of  requiring  storage  for 
aereral  hundred  thousand  years  while  the 
radioactivity  decays. 

Are  the  risks  worth  the  great  promise?  Will 
the  monster  stay  In  Its  cage?  For  more  than 
two  decades  the  debate  has  Increased  In 
ferocity  as  the  momemtum  of  nuclear  power 
slowly  buUt.  Now,  In  California,  It  seems  to 
be  beaded  for  a  climax.  Next  June  the  voters 
of  the  state  will  be  asked  to  review  the  awe- 
some array  of  technical  Issues  behind  the 
nuclear  question  and  reduce  their  opinion  to 
a  simple  yes  or  no. 

The  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Initiative  Itself 
is  an  outgrowth  of  an  Informal  coalition  now 
fitting  under  the  umbrella  of  Callfornlans 
for  Nuclear  Safeguards.  Middle-class,  largely 
environmentalist  but  not  entirely  so,  the 
framers  of  the  initiative  believe  the  nuclear 
Indxiatry  has  never  proven  the  safety  of  Its 
energy  systems.  Now.  with  California  poised 
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on  the  brink  of  a  massive  conunltment  to 
nuclear  technology,  ttfeysay  the  time  for 
such  proof  has  come. 

The  Safegviards  committee  has  been  Joined 
by  traditional  conservation  groups  such  as 
the  Sierra  Club,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  and 
also  by  Project  Survival,  a  zealous,  similarly 
middle-class  group  whose  force  Is  grass-roots 
organization. 

WhUe  the  make-up  of  the  initiative's  spon- 
sors is  hardly  surprising,  neither  is  that  of 
the  opponents.  Citizens  for  Jobs  and  Energy 
thus  far  has  been  funded  largely  by  the 
state's  major  utilities  and  nuclear  hardware 
firms  such  as  Bechtel  Corp.  and  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp. 

But  while  its  most  visible  cocbalrman  Is 
former  Oov.  Edmund  O.  (Pat)  Brown,  ^he 
opposition  drive  has  also  attracted  a  sprin- 
kling of  environmentalists  who  see  nuclear 
energy  as  a  sanctuary  from  accelerated  con- 
sumption of  fossil  fuels. 

Kermlt  Smith,  one  such  conservationist 
and  former  chairman  for  the  Sierra'  Clubs 
Initiative  campaigns,  has  called  the  environ- 
mental goals  of  the  Initiative  a  "prime  ex- 
ample" of  reverse  logic  since  most  of  our  en- 
vironmental problems  stem  from  oil  and 
coal  sources  of  power,  rather  than  nuclear 
sources." 

For  the  state's  energy  future,  the  outcx)me 
of  the  June  vote  almost  certainly  will  be 
monumental.  At  present  there  are  three  nu- 
clear power  plants  operating  in  California 
which  together  produce  only  4%  of  the  gen- 
erating capacity  In  the  state.  But  in  the  next 
20  years  utilities  plan  28  more  plants  that 
would  raise  the  nuclear  share  to  one-third 
and  make  nuclear  energy  the  state's  largest 
single  source  of  power. 

Nationwide,  other  sections  of  the  country 
are  making  similar  commitments  to  nuclear 
energy,  and  expectations  are  that  the  pres- 
ent investment  of  $100  mUlion  will  blossom 
into  $1  trillion  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 
It  Is  very  big  business,  and  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration as  well  as  many  state  governments 
Ewe  counting  heavUy  on  the  nuclear  Jugger- 
naut to  save  them  from  the  now  well-known 
agonies  of  oil  and  natural  gas  scarcities. 

The  prospect  that  nuclear  energy's  mo- 
mentum may  be  broken  lo  California  has  un- 
derstandably caused  concern  among  Wash- 
ington's energy  planners  and  producers  of 
nuclear  hardware,  who  have  to  regard  the 
California  Initiative  as  a  kind  of  nuclear 
watershed.  If  such  an  initiative  succeeds 
here,  they  feel,  similar  stop-nuclear  efforts  in 
a  dozen  states  would  receive  impetus. 

No  one  argues  the  enormity  of  the  issue. 
in  one  sense  the  debate  wlU  Involve  not  Just 
nuclear  energy  but  a  way  of  life.  If  California 
turns  its  back  on  nuclear  energy  it  will  also 
be  turning  away  from  a  faith  In  big  tech- 
nology that  has  gone  almost  unchallenged 
since  World  War  n.  Such  a  decision,  while 
lifting  the  threat  of  radiation  contamination, 
will  almost  certainly  force  the  people  of  the 
state  to  make  do  with  less.  It  could,  in  fact, 
become  a  turning  point  away  from  the  giddy 
escalation  of  energy  and  material  consump- 
tion that  has  defined  the  American  good  life 
for  generations. 

The  initiative  statute  would  not,  by  Itself, 
stop  nuclear  development  in  the  state.  It 
wotild,  however,  establish  a  multilayered  re- 
view of  nuclear  safety  systems.  Failure  to 
pass  any  of  the  reviews  would  mean  a  grad- 
ual phase-out.  Here  are  the  basic  provisions: 
1 — Currently  the  liability  for  catastrophic 
nuclear  accidents  is  limited  to  $560  million 
by  the  federal  Price-Anderson  Act.  The  In- 
dustry and  now-defunct  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission argued  for  years  that  the  probability 
of  nuclear  damage  exceeding  that  figure  Is 
all  but  nil.  If  that  Is  true,  critics  say,  the 
liability  limits  serve  no  purpose  and  should 
be  removed. 

However,  studies  sponsored  by  the  AEC, 
while  still  insisting  the  chance  is  very  small, 
now  put  the  maximum  potential  damage  at 
between  $4  billion  and  $30  bUUon.  The  initla- 
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tlve  would  force  a  cutback  In  nuclear  plant 
output  to  60%  of  maximum  power  if  the 
liability  limits  have  not  been  removed  by 
Congress  within  a  year  of  passage,  and  fur- 
ther reductions  of  10%  for  each  year  the 
limitations  remain. 

2 — The  Legislature  would  be  empowered  to 
study  and  Judge  the  effectiveness  of  reac- 
tor safety  systems  and  the  disposal  of  nu- 
clear waste.  By  June  8,  1979,  the  Legisla- 
ture would  determine  whether  It  was  'rea- 
sonable" to  expect  safety  systems  and  waste 
disposal  to  be  adequate  within  two  years. 
Approval  would  require  a  two- thirds  major' 
ity.  If  the  safety  systems  or  waste  disposal 
methods  failed  the  vote  of  confidence,  operat- 
ing plants  would  be  reduced  to  60%  of  full 
power  and  no  new  plants  would  be  built. 
The  Legislature  would  be  advised  by  a  panel 
of  15  citizens  and  scientific  experts  financed 
with  an  annual  $800,000  outlay  from  the 
state's  general  fund. 

3 — ^By  June  8,  1981,  the  safety  procedures 
approved  two  years  before  would  have  to  be 
developed  and  operating  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Legislature. 
If  not,  operating  plants  wovUd  be  reduced  to 
60%  of  capacity  and  no  new  plants  would 
be  constructed.  In  addition,  the  power  out- 
put of  existing  plants  would  be  reduced  an 
additional  10%  per  year  until  safety  require- 
ments were  met. 

Meanwhile,  the  governor  would  be  required 
to  publish  annually  his  plans  for  a  quick 
evacuation  of  populated  areas  In  the  event  of 
a  nuclear  accident. 

Both  the  issue  of  nuclear  safety,  with  Its 
great  Implications  for  human  health,  and  the 
initiative  itself,  with  its  possible  Impact 
on  economic  growth,  will  Inevitably  strike  at 
very  deep,  and  real,  human  fears.  Thus  far, 
however,  both  sides  of  the  campaign  say  they 
wUl  try  to  avoid  the  rhetorical  spectaculars 
of  past  initiatives  where  opposing  groups 
were  reduced  to  shouting  slogans  at  each 
other  over  television. 

They  have  not  been  entirely  successful. 
There  has  been  early  squabbling  over  who 
is  running  a  "fear  campaign,"  and  it  now 
seems  the  issue  will  roll  toward  next  June 
under  the  burden  of  two  names:  the  "Nu- 
clear Safeg\iard  Initiative,"  used  by  its  pro- 
ponents, and  the  "Nuclear  Shutdown  Initia- 
tive," a  creation  of  Winner/Wagner  &  Asso- 
ciates, the  campaign  manager  firm  retained 
by  the  opponents. 

The  complex  machinery  of  the  state  Politi- 
cal Reform  Act  of  1974,  however,  now  prom- 
ises to  become  the  center  of  intramural 
bickering.  Project  Survival  has  already  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  Fair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Commission  In  Sacramento  alleging  that 
the  state's  utilities  and  large  energy  com- 
panies have  concealed  campaign  expenses 
under  the  rubric  of  corporate  public  rela- 
tions and  advertising. 

"Can  Exxon  advertise  the  virtues  of  nuclear 
energy  on  television  night  after  night  and 
claim  they  are  not  affecting  the  campaign?" 
asked  Richard  Hicks,  a  volunteer  attorney 
for  Project  Survival. 

Officials  of  Citizens  for  Jobs  and  Energy 
have  hinted  that  shoiild  such  issues  be 
pressed  they  might  insist  on  strict  account- 
ing by  Initiative  supporters  of  volunteer 
time,  travel  expenses,  and  the  donated  efforts 
of  normally  highly-paid  executives. 

Nonetheless,  the  early  months  of  the  cam- 
paign have  produced  remarkable  efforts  to 
keep  the  awesome  complex  of  Issues  within  a 
rational  focus.  A  three-month  spectacular  by 
the  Assembly  Committee  on  Resovirces,  Land 
Use  and  Energy  will  ask  almost  every  ques- 
tion there  is  to  be  asked  on  the  nuclear  Issue. 
By  the  time  it  closes  its  Inquiry  in  mid-De- 
cember the  committee,  chaired  by  Assembly- 
man Charles  Warren  (D-Los  Angeles),  will 
produce  most  of  the  nation's  nuclear  experts 
for  their  opinions  on  the  initiative  and  their 
testimony  will  eventually  be  published  in 
book  form. 
Already,  the  Warren  hearings  and  a  series 
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of  nuclear  conferences  have  broken  the  Issue 
of  the  initiative  itself  Into  several  subcate- 
gories. Briefly,  they  are: 

Reactor  Safety — "Some  recent  work  by 
E.  Fermi  and  L.  Szllard  leads  me  to  expect 
tliat  the  element  uranium  may  be  turned 
Into  a  new  and  important  source  of  energy," 
one  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
science  advisers  wrote  him  In  1939.  However, 
the  adviser  continued,  "certain  aspects  of  the 
situation  seem  to  call  for  "vatchfulness  .  .  ." 
It  was  the  first  known  letter  proposing  the 
use  of  nuclear  energy,  and  It  framed  the 
quandary  that  is  yet  to  be  settled. 

Those  aspects  calling  for  "watchfulness," 
only  vague  premonitions  in  1939,  are  now 
well  known  and  they  continue  to  haufit  the 
nuclear  industry.  Reactors,  using  fuel  more 
dilute  than  that  of  atom  bombs,  cannot  ex- 
plode, but  they  can  do  other  things  almost  as 
destructive.  The  nuclear  cores,  deprived  of 
the  water  that  cools  them,  can  melt  from 
extreme  heat  and  radioactive  emissions  could 
be  spread  over  populated  areas  in  concentra- 
tions heavy  enough  to  produce  deaths,  can- 
cer and  genetic  defects. 

Nuclear  plants  are  now  constructed  with 
extraordinary  safety  systems  to  prevent  such 
an  occurrence,  and  the  record  has  thus  far 
been  nearly  perfect.  No  member  of  the  public 
has  ever  died  as  a  result  of  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent, although  three  government  workers 
were  kUled  14  years  ago  when  an  experi- 
mental reactor  In  Idaho  went  out  of  control. 
A  government-sponsored  study  recently  put 
the  annual  chance  of  a  person  dying  from  a 
nuclear  accident  at  one  in  300  million. 

Nonetheless  the  principal  safeguard,  known 
as  the  emergency  core-cooling  system 
(ECCS),  has  never  been  tested  in  an  actual 
emergency.  Designed  to  flood  the  core  with 
water  If  the  standard  cooling  system  falls, 
the  ECCS  has  suffered  a  series  of  embarras- 
sing mechanical  defects.  Last  Jan.  23  reactors 
were  shut  down  and  inspected  when  cracks 
were  found  In  the  plumbing  of  one  emer- 
gency systenj,  and  during  a  major  fire  at  the 
Brown's  Perry  nuclear  plant  in  Alabama  this 
year  the  ECCS  pumps  in  one  unit  were  ren- 
dered inoperative  when  the  fire  destroyed 
the  instrumentation. 

Sabotage  and  Theft — Most  reactors  now 
use  enriched  uranium  as  fuel,  but  they  pro- 
duce as  waste  plutonium,  the  principal  in- 
gredient m  nuclear  weapons.  Soon  plants 
may  use  the  recycled  plutonium  as  fuel  Itself, 
meaning  that — under  current  plans  for  ex- 
pansion— tons  of  the  material  will  crisscross 
the  state,  all  of  it  vulnerable  to  terrorists. 
Adequate  protection,  critics  say,  wotUd  re- 
quire something  close  to  a  police  state  and 
would  cost  so  much  that  nuclear  energy 
would  lose  much  of  its  economic  appeal. 

Waste  Storage — Disposal  of  the  waste  not 
converted  for  reuse  in  nuclear  plants  has 
troubled  the  industry  since  its  inception, 
and  a  final  solution  to  the  problem  Is  still 
being  sought.  The  difficulty,  one  that  Is 
unique  in  energy  technology,  stems  from  the 
nature  of  the  wa.ste  Itself:  Highly  radioactive 
and  therefore  toxic  to  humans,  the  pluto- 
nium, cesium  and  strontium  within  the  waste 
remains  dangerous  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years.  Within  such  a  framework,  can  any 
storage  be  "permanent,"  or  Is  this  genera- 
tion leaving  a  deadly  legacy  to  those  who 
follow? 

Economics — ^Por  years  the  trump  card  of 
nuclear  advocates  was  the  cost  of  delivered 
electricity.  Some  estimates  put  nuclear 
energy  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  oil  or 
natural  gas-flred  plants.  But  lately  nuclear 
economics  has  become  shaky.  Construction 
costs  have  Increased  ferociously  and  now 
stand  at  about  $1  billion  per  plant,  as  op- 
posed to  $2  to  $400  million  for  an  equivalent 
fossil-fueled  plant.  Water  requirements  to 
cool  the  waste  heat  are  also  enormous:  One 
estimate  has  put  the  total  at  34Cr,000  acre- 
feet  per  year  (equal  to  one-third  the  entire 
annual  flow  of  the  state  water  project)   if 
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all  the  currently  proposed  Inland  plants  in 
California  used  the  "wet  tower"  cooling 
systems. 

Though  the  cost  of  oil  will  very  probably 
continue  to  rise,  and  with  It  the  price  of 
oU-produce(i  electricity,  so  may  the  cost  of 
uranium  ore.  In  fact,  the  available  resources 
of  uranium  remain  something  of  a  mystery; 
a  scarcity  of  uranium,  which  hag  been  pre- 
dicted by  some  experts,  could  collapse  the 
economic  argume.^t  that  is  the  basis  of  much 
of  the  nuclear  appeal. 

A  staff  report  by  the  Assembly  Committee 
on  Resources,  Land  Use  and  Energy  has  pre- 
dicted that  electricity  costs  will  rise  25 "c 
in  the  short  term  should  the  initiative  pass. 
But  in  the  more  distant  future,  the  report 
says,  costs  may  not  rise  at  all. 

Jobs — Though  opponents  of  the  initiative 
have  already  printed  material  claiming  the 
Initiative  "would  certainly  result  in  decreased 
Job  opportimitles,"  the  case  has  by  no  means 
been  proven.  A  Warren  committee  report  ar- 
gues that  easy  availability  of  energy  often 
results  in  net  employment  loss,  since  ma- 
chines are  xised  to  perform  manual  tasks.  It 
cites  another  report,  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
Energy  Policy  Project,  which  concludes  that 
restricted  energy  use  could  result  in  5%  more 
jobs  by  the  year  2000.  What  is  clear,  however, 
is  that  the  nuclear  Industry  itself  would  suf- 
fer severe  employment  declines  temporarily  at 
least  as  utilities  curtailed  construction  plans 
while  safety  systems  were  being  studied  by 
the  Legislature. 

As  the  campaign  gathers  momentum.  It  is 
possible  that  the  initiative  Itself  wlU  become 
as  controversial  as  the  nuclear  issue  it  raises. 
a  happenstance  that  clearly  would  delight 
nuclear  supporters. 

Former  Gov.  Brown  calls  the  Initiative 
"the  most  preposterous  thing  ever  foisted  on 
the  people  of  California,"  a  "deceptive" 
measure  that  he  believes  is  unconstitutional 
and  conflicts  with  the  already  legislated 
duties  of  the  Energy  Resources  and  Develop- 
ment Commission. 

Certainly,  the  Initiative  would  establish 
another  layer  of  regulation  on  top  of  the 
Energy  Commission's  own  approval  process, 
and  the  possibility  that  nuclear  energy  would 
be  excluded  altogether  at  some  future  date 
could  throw  Into  havoc  the  commission's 
plans  for  a  coordinated  energy  policy. 

Commission  Chairman  Richard  L.  Maullin 
has  been  circumspect  in  his  approach  to  the 
Initiative,  saying  he  is  reluctant  "to  give 
either  side  a  line  In  a  political  brochure."  But 
Maulltn  concedes  that  the  commission  will 
eventually  take  a  stand  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  this  week  Commissioner  Richard  E. 
Tuvde  became  the  first  on  the  panel  to  op- 
pose the  measure,  sa^ng  the  initiative 
"would  Impair  California's  capacity  to  re- 
spond reasonably  to  the  energy  problem." 

But  to  Its  opponents  the  most  galling  item 
in  the  initiative  is  the  requirement  that  leg- 
islative approval  of  nuclear  systems  be  by 
two-thirds  majorities.  "Why,  you  can't  get  a 
Mother's  Day  resolution  passed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  In  the  Legislature,"  Brown  said. 
The  two-thirds  rule  would,  in  effect,  allow  14 
state  senators  to  block  nuclear  energy  al- 
together. 

Dwight  Cocke,  manager  of  the  Northern 
California  office  of  the  Safeguards  Committee, 
concedes  that  the  initiative  "is  not  the  abso- 
lutely perfect  way  to  deal  with  the  problem." 
It  Is  a  compromise,  he  says,  that  "allows  many 
interests  to  be  reflected:  the  scientific  com- 
munity, the  public,  and  the  Industry." 

The  multitude  of  voices  may,  in  fact,  be- 
come the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  campaign. 
Already,  before  the  Warren  committee,  some 
of  the  nation's  most  eminent  nuclear  scien- 
tists have  alternately  praised  and  condemned 
the  plan.  The  initiative.  In  fact,  is  not  one 
Issue  but  many,  all  of  them  addressed  by 
decades  of  government  and  Industry  studies 
which  have  often  reached  contradictory  con- 
clusions. 
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And  In  spite  of  the  promised  commitment 
to  "Information  campaigns."  there  Is  a  widely 
held  belief  by  both  camps  that  the  final  vote 
may  not  be  determined  by  the  public's  care- 
ful sifting  of  the  available  facts.  Rather,  they 
say,  the  outcome  will  more  likely  be  a  test  of 
the  accumulated  faith  or  skepticism  in  the 
leadership  of  the  nuclear  movement,  a  lead-  ^ 
ership  that  now  promises  to  change  the  abipo  \ 
of  California's  energy  future.  ^ 


CRIMES  AND  VICTIMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF    NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 4,  the  Criminal  Justice  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  began  hearings 
on  compensation  for  victims  of  violent 
crime. 

In  Tuesday's  Washington  Post,  the 
lead  editorial,  amplified  the  need  for 
some  form  of  victim  compensation.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  in  the  near  future, 
we  will  be  able  to  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenges presented  in  this  article.  With  the 
crime  rate  increasing,  now  more  than 
ever.  Congress  needs  to  act  on  legislation 
in  the  area  of  victim  compensation. 

We  must  also  make  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  felons  and  other  irrespon- 
sible members  of  society  to  secure  hand- 
giuis,  provide  our  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities with  the  tools  to  combat 
crimes,  and  demonstrate  to  those  who 
with  the  handgim,  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness in  the  sentencing  process.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  4.   19751 
Crimes  and  Victims 

The  dismaying  story  of  Sally  Ann  Morris 
is  an  admonition  to  this  city  and  a  reproach 
to  the  way  that  we  who  Uve  here  are  running 
it.  While  walking  through  Georgetown  with 
a  friend  In  mftl-evening  last  June.  Mrs. 
Morris  was  shot  in  the  back.  It  was  an  yn- 
provoked  attack,  apparently  a  botched  at- 
tempt at  a  holdup.  She  was  gravely  wounded, 
and  is  still  far  from  recovery.  Because  of  her 
long  convalescence  and  the  prospect  of  fur- 
ther surgery,  her  employer  dismissed  her. 
Since  she  had  separated  from  her  husband 
several  years  before,  she  and  her  five-year- 
old  daughter  now  have  no  support  but  wel- 
fare. Not  only  has  this  assault  infilcted  great 
physical  suffering  and  financial  poverty  on 
her  but  she  Is  fearful  that  her  assailants 
may  try  to  kUl  her  as  a  witness  to  their 
previous  crime.  Police  arrested  four  suspects 
after  the  June  shooting  but  they  were  all  re- 
leased  on  personal  recognizance  pending 
trUl,  and  they  immediately  disappeared.  So 
much  for  their  putative  ties  to  the  com- 
munity. ..  _ 

Here  we  have.  In  one  unhappy  case,  the 
illustration  of  at  least  three  serious  and 
harmful  deficiencies  in  our  present  laws.  First 
of  all.  the  District  of  Columbia  needs  legisla- 
tion to  compensate  the  victims  of  crimes 
Health  Insurance  covers  most,  but  not  all.  of 
Mrs  Morris'  medical  bills.  So  far  they  come  to 
about  $10,000.  But  while  she  recovers  she  has 
nothing  on  which  to  live  but  $200  a  month 
in  welfare  payments.  The  traditional  public 
response  is  to  murmur,  "tough  luck,"  and 
turn  the  conversation  to  something  more 
cheerful.  That  Isnt  good  enough. 

The  second  deficiency  is  demonstrated  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  four  suspects.  Two 
of  them  were  well  known  to  Metropolitan 
Police,  who  believe  them  to  have  been  respon- 
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atble  for  a  serlea  of  armed  robbertes  that  had 
afflicted  Georgetown  for  some  weeks  before 
this  shooting.  The  other  two  suspects  were 
apparently  driving  a  car  for  the  gunmen. 
The  Ball  Reform  Act  has  properly  set  strin- 
gent restrictions  upon  the  power  of  Judges 
to  hold  suspects  In  prison.  Suspects  are  en- 
titled to  a  presumption  of  innocence,  after 
all.  and  except  in  extreme  cases  they  are  also 
entitled  to  freedom  In  which  to  prepare  for 
trial.  But  It  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  better 
example  of  an  extreme  case  than  that  of  the 
two  men  who  attacked  Mrs.  Morris.  The  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  hold  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  Ball  Reform  Act  and  the  way  in 
which  It  Is  working  In  practice.  The  Act  has 
brought  much  Improvement  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  In  this  city,  but  experience 
under  It  is  beginning  to  raise  questions  as  to 
whether  the  rights  of  the  general  public  are 
being  adequately  protected. 

Finally,  there  is  always  the  fact  that  any- 
body with  a  few  dollars  can  get  a  handgun — 
easy  to  conceal,  simple  to  iise.  efficiently  con- 
structed for  the  single  purpose  of  killing  and 
maiming  human  beings.  A  recent  letter  to  the 
editor  of  this  newspaper  angrily  asserted  that 
gun  control  laws  were  always  Ineffectual  and 
useless.  Certainly  state  and  local  laws  can't 
accomplish  a  great  deal.  In  a  society  as  mobile 
as  this  one.  But  the  unrestricted  sale  of  hand- 
guns Is  having  the  same  kind  of  Impact  on 
American  life  as  the  tarfflc  In  drugs.  A  gun 
law  certainly  would  not  be  totally  effective. 
Neither  are  the  heroin  laws  totally  effective, 
but  we  haven't  heard  anyone  offer  that  as  a 
reason  for  legalizing  heroin.  A  good  gun  law 
can  make  a  real  difference  where  It  counts — 
in  the  homicide  and  robbery  rates.  If  you 
doubt  It.  compare  the  outrageously  high  rates 
In  this  country  with  those  of  any  other 
advanced  democracy.  Incidentally,  for  young 
Americans — those  In  their  late  teens  and 
early  twenties — homicide  Is  now  the  second 
most  common  cause  of  death.  This  country 
pays  a  terrible  price  for  Its  fascination  with 
firearms.  If  President  Pord  and  Congress  can 
Jointly  screw  up  their  courage  to  take  on  the 
vociferous  handgun  Industry,  they  can  reduce 
the  risk  of  Americans  from  the  heavily  armed 
addicts,  lunatics  and  professional  stlck-up 
men  on  our  streets.  For  Mrs.  Morris,  un- 
fortunately, that  help  will  come  a  little  late. 


SENATE  CAMPAIGN  DISCLOSURE 
REPORTS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MDrmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence  is  submitted  to 
amplify  and  clarify  my  remarks  In  the 
Record  of  October  20  when  I  said  cam- 
paign disclosure  reports,  due  to  be  filed 
on  October  10,  had  not  been  received  at 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission  on 
October  20.  As  this  correspondence  re- 
veals, those  reports  were  received  late 
in  the  day  on  October  17. 

The  correspondence  shows  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  has  cooperated 
satisfactorily  with  the  FEC.  as  has  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

Nevertheless,  a  7-day  time  lag,  espe- 
cially in  the  preelection  reports,  is  not 
adequate  for  reasonable  supervision. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

NovzMBZB  13,  1976. 
Hon.  PkAMCts  R.  Vauso, 
Secretary  o/  the  Seriate. 
Wathtngton.  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Vaixo:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  November  10  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
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letter  from  Chairman  Curtis  of  the  PMeral 
Election  Commission  on  the  subject  of  my 
remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Oc- 
tober 20,  1975. 

My  remarks  were  made  as  a  result  of  dis- 
cussions with  Commissioner  Alkens,  who  In- 
formed me  on  October  20  that  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  have  some  of  the  required 
quarterly  reports  at  that  time  which  were  to 
have  been  filed  the  previous  Tuesday.  In 
discussing  the  matter  with  Commissioner 
Aikens  again  this  morning,  I  am  told  that 
In  fact  the  reports  in  question  were  received, 
as  was  indicated  in  Chairman  Curtis'  letter, 
late  Friday,  October  17.  At  the  time  Com- 
missioner Aikens  and  I  discussed  the  matter, 
she  was  unaware  that  those  reports  had  been 
received  on  the  previous  Friday. 

Commissioner  Aikens  made  It  quite  plain 
to  me  that  she  was  assigning  no  blame  for 
the  receipt  of  those  reports.  I  don't  either. 
The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  was  that 
when  there  Is  a  multiple  point  of  entry,  there 
are  going  to  be  late  reports,  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances.  The  reports  may  be  filed 
late.  They  may  be  transmitted  late.  They  may 
be  held  and  batched  for  the  mutual  conveni- 
ence of  the  administrators.  Whatever  the  case, 
I  am,  of  course,  pleased  with  Chairman  Cur- 
tis' statement  that  the  Commission  staff  Is 
satisfied  with  the  co<^)eratlon  that  It  has 
received  from  your  office  to  date.  Like  Chair- 
man Curtis,  I  appreciate  your  personal  role  In 
achieving  that  cooperation  and  congratulate 
your  staff  as  well. 

I  shaU  enter  your  letter.  Chairman  Cur- 
tU"  letter  and  mine  In  the  Record  so  that 
all  those  who  participated  in  the  debate  of 
October  20  will  know  of  the  fine  record  of 
your  office  and  that  the  reports  were  received 
earlier  than  one  week  late  as  noted. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Bill  Rienzzx, 
Members  of  Congress. 

Office  of  the  Becretakt, 
Washington.  D.C.  November  10,  1975. 
Hon.  Bill  Frenzel, 
US.  House  0/  Representatives, 
Wcahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Prenzel:  In  the  event 
that  you  have  not  seen  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Curtis,  I  am  forwarding  a  copy  for  your  In- 
terest. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  R.  Vai.xo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Enclosure. 

Federal  Election  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C,   November  10,   1975 
Hon.  Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary,  US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  I  am  responding  to  your 
letter  of  October  22  making  inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  remarks  of  Congressman  Pren- 
zel which  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  October  20,  1975. 

I  have  looked  Into  this  matter  and  found 
no  significant  delay  In  the  transmittal  of 
Senate  records  to  the  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission. On  October  20,  the  Commission 
was  able  to  display  Senate  reports  which  had 
been  received  In  your  Office  of  Public  Rec- 
ords as  late  as  Friday,  October  17.  Some  of 
the  reports  In  that  group  had  been  received 
prior  to  October  17,  Including  the  October  10 
Item  cited  In  the  Floor  debate,  reflecting  the 
practice  of  your  steff  to  defer  microfilming 
on  a  daUy  basis  the  few  documents  that  are 
filed  In  non-peak  periods. 

MOille  the  Commission  may  reserve  the  pos- 
sibility of  suggesting  some  revisions  In  cur- 
rent procedures,  depending  on  the  outcome 
of  the  point  of  entry  question,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Commission  staff  is  generally 
very  satisfied  with  the  cooperation  It  has  re- 
celved  from  your  office  to  date.  I  would  like 
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to  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  Commis- 
sion's appreciation  to  you  and  your  staff 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 

Sincerely,  - 

Thomas  B.  Ctjbtm, 

Chairman. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  22  1975 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
Chairman, 

Federal  Election  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Tom:  I  am  writing  to  Inquire  about 
the  source  of  and  the  grounds  for  the  Com- 
mission criticism  of  the  performance  of  the 
Senate  which  Is  contained  in  the  comments 
of  Congressman  WlUlam  Frenuel  during  the 
course  of  House  debate  on  Monday.  October 

During  consideration  of  the  rule,  on  the 
House  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  Com- 
mission's proposed  regulation  on  point  of 
entry  for  campaign  reports,  Mr.  Frenzel 
stated:  "Right  now,  the  Commission  U  not 
getting  reports  from  the  Senate  or  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  In  what  It  considers  to  be 
a  timely  manner.  I  must  say,  and  emphasize, 
to  the  House,  that  the  Senate  record  on  this 
Is  worse.  Some  Senate  reports  from  October 
10  have  not  reached  the  Election  Commission, 
at  least  as  of  early  this  morning  when  l* 
talked  to  them." 

As  you  know,  I  have  stated  my  preference 
for  the  proposed  regulation  providing  for  the 
Commission  to  be  the  single  point  of  entry. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that,  pending  the 
adoption  of  that  regulation,  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Office  of  Public  Records  has  continued 
to  be,  as  In  the  past,  exemplary  In  the  maimer 
in  which  It  carries  out  the  responslbUltles 
which  are  assigned  to  It  by  me  pmsuant  to 
the  law.  I  am  dismayed,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  Commission  or  one  or  more  of  its  em- 
ployees Is  purported  to  be  In  the  remarks  of 
Congressman  Prenzel  the  source  of  an  Im- 
plied Inadequacy  on  the  part  of  that  office. 
After  reading  the  Congressman's  remarks,  I 
have  made  personal  Inquiry  Into  the  matter 
and,  I  am  satisfied,  that  there  has  not  been 
any  delay  whatsoever  In  forwarding  any  and 
all  materials  to  the  Commission  except,  of 
course,  when  there  Is  a  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  candidate  or  committee  In  filing  with  the 
Senate.  If.  as  Is  purported  In  the  Congress- 
man's remarks,  there  U  Information  to  the 
contrary,  I  would  apprecUte  your  advising 
me  of  the  particular  Instances  In  w^lch  the 
Conunlsslon  believes  the  Senate  has  delayed 
or  has  In  any  way  been  delinquent  In  the 
transmittal  of  campaign  reports. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


SENATOR  GAYLORD  NELSON  DEM- 
ONSTRATES CONCERN  FOR  THE 
FDTURE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE$ 

Thursday.  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  of  us  have  given  lip-service  to  the 
need  to  protect  or  promote  the  small 
business  or  the  small  farm,  but  most  of 
us  have  also  supported  programs  and 
policies  which  tend  to  harm  the  small 
business  and  the  small  farm.  Big  govern- 
ment and  big  business,  for  reasons  not 
too  dUBcult  to  understand,  have  grown 
up  together. 

Now,  In  the  field  of  new  energy  tech- 
nologies, we  have  an  opportunity  to  cn- 
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courage  smaU  businesses.  Senator  Gay- 
lORD  Nelson,  like  many  other  observers 
of  the  Federal  energy  programs,  was 
skeptical  of  the  lipservice  given  to  help- 
ing small  business,  and  began  an  Investi- 
gation into  the  subject  of  "Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  and  Small 
Business". 

This  investigation,  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Smsdl  Busi- 
ness, which  is  chaired  by  Senator  Nel- 
son, has  now  been  published.  While  I 
have  not  reviewed  all  of  the  more  than 
2,600  pages  of  documents  In  the  hearing 
record,  I  have  reviewed  enough  of  this 
work  to  commend  Senator  Nelson  on  the 
fine  job  that  he  did. 

Energy  R.  &  D.  is  not  unique,  but  It 
may  provide  a  unique  opportunity.  The 
opportunity  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
if  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  were  to  follow  just  one  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business  Recommendations.  That  recom- 
mendation is: 

ERDA  should  concentrate  more  of  Its 
energies  and  funds  on  smaller,  decen- 
tralized applications  of  solar  energy, 
many  of  which  are  already  proven,  less 
expensive  to  implement,  less  prone  to 
large-scale  blackouts  or  other  failures, 
and  less  likely  to  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  anti-competitive  and  concen- 
trated conditions  in  the  emerging  solar 
energy  industries. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Senator 
Nelson  on  the  problems  facing  small  en- 
terprises in  general,  which  I  believe  every 
Member  of  this  body  would  find  of 
interest. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Nov.  10,  1976] 
The  Agony   or   America's  Small  Business 
(By  Oaylord  Nelson) 

America's  small  business  community  Is  so 
sorely  beset  with  serious  trouble  that  the 
health  and  vigor  of  our  entire  economic  sys- 
tem Is  threatened. 

This  Is  the  picture  that  has  emerged  from 
47  days  of  testimony  that  have  been  taken  In 
the  past  ten  months  by  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. 

The  worst  Inflation  and  recession  since 
the  1930s  has  aggravated  this  condition.  But 
the  root  cavLse  Is  that  small  business  has  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  priority  list  of  succes- 
sive administrations.  It  now  suffers  from  an 
accumulation  of  federal  policies  that  are  dis- 
couraging the  formation  of  small  enterprises, 
holding  down  the  expansion  of  existing  firms 
and  forcing  small  family-owned  operations. 
Including  farms,  stores  and  factories,  out  of 
the  hands  of  small  entrepreneurs. 

There  are,  In  America  today,  approximately 
13  million  business  enterprises.  About  400,- 
000,  or  3%,  are  big  btislnesses,  with  masses 
of  employes,  plants  scattered  around  the 
globe  and  budgets  that  In  some  cases  sur- 
pass even  those  of  nations.  The  other  12.6 
million  enterprises  make  up  the  UJS.  small 
business  community. 

Just  what  Is  small  business?  What  do  we 
mean  or  should  we  mean  when  we  use  the 
phrase? 

Each  of  us  might  define  It  differently  In 
terms  of  capital  Invested,  gross  sales,  num- 
ber of  employes  and  position  In  the  market- 
place relative  to  Its  percentage  of  the  total 
national  production  of  a  particular  product. 
We  all  probably  would  agree  that  sole 
proprietorships  or  firms  with  10,  50,  100,  200 
or  600  employes  are  small  business.  Moat  of 
us,  Including  myself,  probably  would  agree 
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that  1,000,  1,500  or  2,000  employes  and  more 
still  Is  a  small  business. 

In  any  event,  precisely  where  those  lines 
are  drawn  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  When  we  talk  about  small  business 
we  are  talking  about  independent  small  busi- 
nesses. We  are  talking  aboxjt  Individuals  who 
own  them,  who  manage  them,  who  control 
them.  We  are  not  talking  about  subsidiaries 
or  branches  of  large  conglomerates  and  ma- 
jor corporations  no  matter  how  small  the 
branch  or  the  subsldltUTr. 

Some  statistics  about  this  small  business 
community  underscore  Its  importance  to  U.S. 
economic  vitality.  SmaU  business  furnishes 
52%  of  aU  private  employment,  43 "«  of  the 
entire  U.S.  business  output  and  one-third  of 
the  gross  national  product.  It  Is  the  tradi- 
tional source  of  local  and  national  economic 
growth. 

Yet  our  small  businesses  are  sinking  deeper 
Into  a  morass  of  federal  rules,  regulations 
and  paper.  They  are  victimized  by  dis- 
criminatory federal  Income  tax  laws.  They 
are  being  driven  out  of  business  by  confisca- 
tory estate  taxes. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the  spe- 
cific problems  of  American  small  business 
that  have  been  underscored  In  our  hearings: 
Tax  rates  discriminate  against  small  busi- 
nesses and  contribute  to  their  financial 
weakness.  The  largest  corporations  ^ay  only 
about  25%  of  their  Income  In  federal  taxes 
becatise  of  special  privileges  that  have  ac- 
cumulated over  the  years.  In  contrast,  many 
smaller  firms  pay  more  than  50%.  Thus  a 
small  firm  attempting  to  accumulate  capi- 
tal to  grow  may  be  paying  twice  as  much  as 
a  giant  competitor. 

Paperwork  Is  out  of  control,  Imposing  a 
$40  billion  yearly  burden  on  the  economy, 
more  than  half  borne  by  small  business. 

PamUy  farming,  accounting  for  25%  of  all 
self-employment.  Is  in  serious  trouble.  More 
than  one-third  of  all  U.S.  farms  went  out  of 
business  In  the  last  15  years. 

The  housing  Industry,  composed  mostly 
of  small  and  Independent  firms,  has  been 
forced  to  cut  production  from  nearly  2.4 
mUUon  units  In  1972  to  a  rate  at  the  end  of 
last  August  that  would  produce  1.26  mUUon 
this  year.  Unemplojrment  In  construction  Is 
21.2%.  Administration  policy  Is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  this  depression  In  housing. 

Federal  regulations,  such  as  the  330-page 
document  on  occupational  safety  and  health, 
are  proliferating  and  sap  the  time,  funds  and 
productive  energies  of  small  enterprise. 

There  Is  an  acute  shortage  of  capital  for 
smaller  firms.  Only  10  stock  Issues  have  been 
sold  by  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
In  the  past  20  months.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, some  Interest  rates  for  smaller  borrow- 
ings reached  15%  to  18%. 

Bankruptcies  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  Jumped  45%  to  30,130.  This  Is  almost 
twice  the  1966-1970  level. 

Rules  governing  recovery  of  capital  In- 
vested In  equipment  are  so  complex  that 
this  tax  saving  device  Is  poorly  utilized  by 
small  firms. 

The  estate  tax  exemption  of  $60,000 — set 
In  1942 — Is  so  out  of  date  In  the  modem 
Inflatlon-rldden  economy  that  It  Is  prohibit- 
ing many  owners  of  family  farms,  factories 
and  stores  from  passing  along  their  enter- 
prises to  their  children. 

In  the  psist  year,  some  emergency  meas- 
ures already  have  been  taken  to  help  small 
businessmen — although  when  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration proposed  the  recession  emer- 
gency tax  cut.  It  earmarked  virtually  all 
business  help  for  big  business. 

Then  the  six  senators  on  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee — they  also  sit  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  handles 
tax  legislation — were  able  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  shift  a  significant  portion  of  these 
funds  to  small  business.  As  a  result,  1976 
tax  rates  were  reduced  9%  for  companies 
that  earn  less  than  •26,000  and  40%  for 
those  earning  between  $26,000  and  $50,000. 
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This  Is  the  largest  small  biislness  tax  cut 
In  a  quarter  century. 

We  also  succeeded  In  doubling  the  amount 
of  used  machinery  outlays  eligible  for  the 
Investment  credit,  and  In  Increasing  per- 
missible accumulated  earnings  not  subject 
to  taxes  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

Next  came  a  group  of  bills  now  moving 
through  the  legislative  process.  One  would 
make  the  tax  cuts  permanent.  Another  could 
grant  a  partial  tax  credit  for  wages  paid. 

Early  last  month  the  Small  Business  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternsd  Revenue  held  Its  first  meeting  with 
the  IRS  to  provide  the  service  with  better 
and  continuous  Insight  Into  the  special  prob- 
lems of  small  business. 

Also,  the  first  meeting  was  held  early  last 
month  by  a  new  federal  organization  that 
holds  great  promise  for  small  business.  It  Is 
the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork.  Some 
citizens  may  be  amused  by  the  need  for 
such  a  group,  but  not  the  small  business- 
man. He  grasps  at  any  hint  of  aid  to  halt 
the  blizzard  of  paperwork  now  burying  him. 
Currently  my  committee  staff  Is  drafting 
additional  proposals  to  remove  federal  Im- 
pediments to  small  business  creation,  growth 
and  survival.  A  substantial  reform  of  the 
estate  tax  law  is  being  written,  plus  a  meas- 
ure to  simplify  capital  cost  recovery.  The 
premier  pieces  of  legislation  will  entail  » 
sweeping  reform  of  regressive  and  oppressive 
Income  tax  measures  that  plague  small  busi- 
ness. 

Overall,  we  have  an  Important  new  matter 
of  concern  to  America.  This  new  Issue — the 
health  of  Independent  small  business — In- 
volves vital  economic,  social,  sociological  and 
philosophic  questions. 

It  Involves  the  question  of  survival  of  a 
competitive  free  enterprise  system. 

It  Involves  Issues  respecting  the  kind  of 
productive  efficiency  and  creativity  that  fiow 
from  personal  management,  ownership  and 
responsibility. 

It  Involves  questions  of  economy  of  scale. 
It  Involves  the  basic  Issue  of  preserving 
opportunities  for  free  choice  and  Individual 
self  expression. 

So  far  as  our  family  farmer-businessman 
Is  concerned,  there  Is  Involved  the  great 
question  of  stewardship  of  our  land.  Should 
the  man  who  tills  the  soil  and  produces  the 
food  and  fiber  own  the  land?  Or  should 
absentee  corporate  giants  own  the  land  and 
hire  hands  to  till  the  soU,  and  manage  that 
vital  resotirce?  » 

And  finally,  the  whole  mattar  gets  down 
to  this  question:  What  Is  otir  view  of  our- 
selves and  our  future  as  a  people? 

We  have  not  addressed  ourselves  to  theM 
Issues  In  any  thoughtful,  persistent,  crea- 
tive fashion.  We  have  assumed  that  because 
the  country  la  big  and  the  economy  is  big 
that  big  Is  good.  This  has  been  the  conven- 
tional wisdom.  While  some  bigness  Is  dic- 
tated by  the  nature  of  things,  a  good  deal 
of  bigness  Is  bad  for  the  economy  and  bad 
for  the  free  enterprise  system.  The  large  con- 
glomerates that  absorb  Independent  busi- 
nesses and  engage  In  predatory  competitive 
practices  simply  do  not  serve  our  best  In- 
terests. 

Important  though  these  matters  are,  we 
win  have  to  ponder  them  in  the  future  be- 
cause the  current  plight  of  small  business 
demands  Immediate  action. 


JOHN  L.  FRANFON  ON  THE 

ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  197S 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
place  In  the  CoNGtxssioNAL  Rzcord  the 
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excellent  speech  by  John  L.  Pranson, 
southwest  regional  representative  for 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  prepared 
for  delivery  at  the  President's  Forum  on 
Domestic  Policy  held  on  November  11  in 
Austin.  Texas.  Mr.  Franson  thoughtfully 
addresses  the  critical  energy  and  envi- 
ronmental decisions  facing  this  country, 
and  I  know  that,  as  always,  his  views 
warrant  very  serious  consideration  by 
Members  of  Congress.  The  text  of  Mr 
Pranson "s  statement  follows: 

Statement    oj-    John    L.    Pranson 

Vice  President  RockefeUer,  Blatlngulshed 
Cabinet  Members  and  Friends, 

My  name  Is  John  Pranson  and  I  am  pres- 
enUy  the  Southwest  Representative  for  the 
National  Audubon  Society  which  encom- 
passes LoulsUna.  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  I 
was  formerly  their  representative  in  Indiana 
lUlnoU.  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Tennessee  and 
before  that  I  worked  for  some  years  In  the 
conservation  field  In  Wisconsin. 

I  appreciate  the  Invitation  to  be  heard 
by  the  distinguished  Vice  President  and 
Cabinet  members  on  behalf  of  the  President. 
This  Is  a  rare  opportunity. 

One  of  my  concerns  and  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society  Is  the  apparent  fact 
that  we  are  on  an  almost  single  source  of 
energy  treadmill— fossil  fuels.  An  alterna- 
tive which  Is  being  developed,  nuclear  energy 
seems  no  more  encouraging  considering  the 
dangers  and  nuclear  waste  disposal  problems 
involved. 

I  don't  know  of  any  real  progressive  de- 
velopment that  has  been  made  In  this  great 
society  lately  without  the  help  of  indiitry 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
the  Administration  and  Congress  should  be 
to  enTOurage  Industry  to  develop  alterna- 
tives. These  should  be  alternatives  that  are 
safer  and  less  environmentally  damaging 
than  most  of  the  programs  that  we  now  have 

Sf^.^iT  ^^^''^  ^^  •''»°^  '^"l  eventually 
terminate  because  of  the  lack  of  resources 
To  be  more  speclflc.  I  believe  that  the 
federal  government  along  with  states  should 
more  seriously  consider  more  stringent  sur- 
face mining  regulations  such  as  restoring  the 
landscape  Including  the  topsoll  and  the  ter- 
rain and  the  natural  plant  life  after  the  mln- 
ing  operation  to  make  It  productive 

c.,I?*"  "*  7*^  ^  sensibly  take  resources 
such  as  coal.  Alternatives  such  as  under- 
ground coal  gasification  have  not  even  been 
seriously  considered.  Probably  there  would 
be  new  thinking  and  new  Incentives  created 
by  industries  If  our  government  and  our  laws 
encouraged  Industry  to  restore  mountains 

-iTKnV?^""^  """"^y^  "^^  **"lngs  and  re^ 
establishing  water  supplies  before  tearing 
them  down.  The  present  thrust  toward  oU 
shale  development  Is  a  good  example  of  In- 
dustrial administrative  Irresponsibility  for 
i  few  drops  of  oU.  This  would  never  be  an 
issue  If  the  industry  took  Its  environmental 
responslljliity  and  had  to  pay  the  social  con- 
sequences. Ukewlse  with  strip  mining 

We  need  land  use  planning  more  than  we 
aeed  strip  mining  and  we  need  mass  transit 
.ystems  more  than  we  need  more  highways 
md  gasoline  controls. 

What  are  some  of  these  alternatives  that 
ihould  be  considered?  Well,  so  far  we  have 
riven  Short  shrift  to  solar  energy,  geothermal 
(nergy,  tidal  energy  and  may  not  have  even 
*pped  other  sources  heretofore  unexplored 

so  far  we  have  not  even  begun  to  develop 
ecycllng  that  would  help  save  our  eastern 
orests  from  becoming  monocultures  and  en- 
able us  to  use  refuse  for  sources  of  heat  and 
'  oollng  rather  than  landfills. 

So  far   we  have   destroyed   thoxisands  of 
«re8  of  wetlands  whose  acres  can  produce 
en  times  the  amount  of  protein  as  the  same 
I  mount  of  wheat.  ^^ 

iJf.  '"J^«  ^»'«  forgotten  about  returnable 
I  ottles  tb*t  were  once  a  reality  in  this  coun- 
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try.  Now  we  use  the  most  expensive  material 
we  can  produce  In  terms  of  energy — alumi- 
num— as  trash. 

So  far  we  have  allowed  the  greatest  users 
of  energy,  the  great  Industries,  to  get  energy 
the  cheapest  while  the  householder  pays  the 
blU  and  Is  careful  not  totfcse  too  much. 

Money  or  the  lack  of  It  seems  to  be  a  direct 
reflection  In  some  ways  on  the  waste  of  en- 
ergy and  resources.  At  public  expense  we  can 
build  plans  and  begin  construction  on  enor- 
mous canal  systems  such  as  the  Cross-Wa- 
bash and  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  which  will 
subsidize  barge  traffic  whUe  the  raUroad  In- 
dustry which  already  exists  and  which  would 
be  far  more  efficient  nationally  stands  in  de- 
cay. 

We  can  generate  such  agricultural  subsi- 
dies as  the  Garrlson-Dlvlslon  Ditch  In  North 
Dakota  to  encourage  wasteful  agricultural 
practices  and  drainage  of  wetlands  and  chan- 
neUze  our  streams  which  erode  our  topsoll 
and  cause  flooding  elsewhere  Just  to  perpet- 
uate federal  programs  and  agencies.  Other 
agencies  or  portions  of  them,  such  as  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (E.P.A.), 
National  Oceanic  And  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration (N.O.A.A.)  and  the  VS.  Pish  and 
WUdllfe  Service,  are  left  short  of  funds.  Oth- 
ers less  environmentally  concerned  are  tra- 
ditionally lavished  with  them. 

The  government,  hand  in  hand  with  indus- 
try, encourages  the  use  of  deadly  non-selec- 
tive chemicals  while  they  could  Just  as  well 
be  working  to  encourage  research  and  the 
marketing  of  alternative  means  of  biological 
control  and  sterllants  and  attractants  which 
would  be  Just  as  effective,  more  selective,  and 
less  deadly  to  mankind  and  the  other  crea- 
tures that  live  with  him  and  which  we  need 
to  live. 

Moreover,  we  give  away  our  public  lands, 
and  allow  them  to  be  ravaged. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  healthy  country.  I  hope 
that  you  will  carry  this  message  back  with 
you  and  to  the  President  and  Congress  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Audubon  Society  and 
myaelf. 


A  'TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  BOB  CON- 
SIDINE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  the  late  Bob  Oonsidine, 
one  of  this  Nation's  outstanding  jour- 
nalists, whose  understanding  of  the 
American  soldier  was  unparalleled,  and 
Whose  death  was  a  loss  to  all  Americans, 
as  President  Ford's  remarks  indicate. 
[From  the  Baltimore  News  American,  Feb  13 
I  1975) 

I  Happt  Birthday,  OI-Joe 

(By  Bob  Consldlne) 
As  we  near  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
United  States  Army  It  Is  time  to  pause  a  bit 
and  recollect  that  there's  always  been  a  Gl- 
Joe  around  America  and  the  world,  thank 
God,  a  kind  of  steady  fellow  who  marches  to 
a  distant  drum  which  sometimes  only  he 
can  hear. 

Joe  Jigged  Into  step  with  others  like  him 
two  centuries  ago  In  protest  against  George 
ni's  "Intolerable  acts,"  harsh  codes  Intend- 
ed to  punish  the  colonies  for  dumping  his 
majesty's  oolong  into  Boston  harbor. 

Joe  didn't  ask  any  questions  about  "Vyhat's 
In  It  for  me?"  when  he  headed  across  hill 
and  dale  toward  war.  He  knew  what  was 
In  It  for  him:  hU  right  to  be  his  own  m^n, 
and  free.  Gen.  Thomas  Gage  he  had  hardly 
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heard  of.  But  somebody  told  him  Gen.  Gage 
was  moving  his  Redcoats  toward  Conconl 
to  destroy  or  capture  the  pathetic  arms  the 
Americans  had  painfully  cached  there.  That 
was  too  much. 

So  Joe  helped  stop  Gage  In  his  bloody 
tracks  at  Lexington,  AprU  19,  1775,  and  on 
the  foUowlng  June  17  did  the  same,  thank 
you,  at  a  mound  of  earth  named  Breed's 
Hill,  later  known  as  Bunker. 

Breed'e^or  Bunker;  It  didn't  matter.  Whi.t 
mattered  was  the  extraordinary  knowledge 
gained  through  those  hard  times,  namely, 
that  Joe  and  his  friends,  second  class  citi- 
zens of  a  mighty  crown,  were  every  bit  as 
good  and  tough  and  brave  as  the  properly 
trained  and  disciplined  forces  of  Britain. 

That  was  really  something.  Lessons 
learned  from  those  battles  left  an  imprint 
that  was  to  last  two  long  centuries  and  will 
continue  to  leaven  the  American  military 
man  as  far  Into  the  future  as  the  mind's  eye 
can  scan. 

The  prime  lesson  was  that  which  was 
best  exemplified  by  George  Washington,  an 
old  pro  who  heard  a  drum  of  his  own  and 
left  the  creature  comforts  of  Mt.  Vernon  to 
become  commander  In  chief  of  the  Army, 
June  16,  1775.  at  the  request  of  the  Second 
Continental  Congress.  Washington  ap- 
proached his  dangerous  Job  with  what  was  a 
relatively  rare  phUosophy  for  those  tlmea 
He  preached  and  practiced  that  the  Ameri- 
can military  was  the  servant,  not  the  mas- 
ter, of  the  elected  civilian  government  And 
he  made  It  stick. 

Lots  of  people  forget  what  Joe  did  for 
his  country  in  the  19th  century.  The  United 
States  entered  that  century  barely  able  to 
stand  In  Its  own  two  boots;  it  finished  up  as 
a  continent-wide  world  power.  Joe  fought  In 
90  major  wars,  expeditions,  campaigns  and 
occupations  during  that  century.  He  buff- 
ered for  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Zebulon  M. 
Pike,  cut  the  roads  to  the  opened  West, 
deepened  the  harbors  and  rivers,  laid  the 
ties,  stretched  the  communications  wires, 
protected  the  mails,  and  Americanized  the 
fiood  of  immigrants  that  flowed  In  from 
lands  across  the  seas. 

It  wasn't  always  roses.  He  fought  against 
hU  brother  in  the  War  Between  the  States. 
One  of  his  heroes.  Tom  Jefferson,  reduced 
his  ranks  from  4,000  to  2.600  but  Joe 
shrugged  and  took  it.  But  by  the  coming 
of  the  20th  century  Joe  was  liberating  fellow 
freedom-lovers  as  removed  as  Cuba  Is  from 
the  Philippines.  He  was  digging  a  big  ditch 
In  Panama,  and  killing  a  tough  little  bug 
that  tried  to  stop  him  by  giving  him  yellow 
fever. 

Joe  became  part  of  something  big  in  World 
War  I.  UntU  May  of  1917  everything  about 
the  Army  had  been  volunteer.  Now,  conscrip- 
tion of  men  between  21  and  30  .  .  .  several 
millions  of  them.  And  hosts  of  enlistees,  too. 
many  of  them  prodded  by  a  poster  drawn  by 
James  Montgomery  Plagg  showing  Uncle 
Sam.  looking  very  flinty  (Plagg  used  himself 
as  hJs  model)  pointing  a  bony  flnger  at  the 
viewer  and  saying.  "I  want  you!" 

There  was  a  bigger  and  bloodlw  war  after 
that,  followed  by  the  first  war  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  a  war  In  Indochina  that  Joe 
didn't  quite  understand.  But  he  did  what  was 
asked  of  him,  and  he  walked  out  of  all  of 
them  with  his  chin  up. 

A  good,  brave  colonel  named  Peter  Peter- 
sen has  written  a  belated  tribute  to  the  Joes 
of  the  U.S.  Army  entitled  "Against  The 
Tide — An  Argument  In  Favor  Of  The  Ameri- 
can Soldier."  It  portrays  Joe  as  a  very  hu- 
man being,  given  to  occasional  beefs  and 
gripes,  but  always  ready  to  put  his  life  on 
the  line  If  his  country's  security  and  honor 
Is  at  stake.  The  book,  published  by  Arling- 
ton House,  knocks  down  four  perennial  raps 
that  have  burdened  the  American  fighting 
man  from  the  start: 

— That  army  training  turns  men  (and 
women)  into  robots;  that  many  veterans, 
particularly   from   Vietnam,    become   detri- 
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mental  to  society;  that  career  soldiers  are 
martinets,  and  that  ".  .  .  privates  are  op- 
pressed pawns.  Junior  officers  naive,  and 
senior  officers  manipulators." 

Joe's  in  another  kind  of  army  now.  All 
volunteer  again,  because  of  more  intelligent 
recruitment  and  communications.  It's  bet- 
ter trained  and  equipped  than  any  we  ever 
had  before.  He's  spread  aU  over  Christendom 
and  then  some. 

He  actually  was  tailored  into  his  uniform, 
not  pushed  Into  it.  He  eats  better  than  he 
and  his  pal  Willie  did  in  World  War  II.  He's 
lots  warmer  than  he  was  at  Valley  Forge. 
Nobody  tells  him  to  shave  his  head.  He's 
studying  everything  from  archaeology  'to 
zoolog}'.  and  making  many  times  as  much 
as  he  ever  made  In  his  life.  He's  siurounded 
by  more  pros  and  fewer  bureaucrats  and 
goldbrickers  than  ever  before.  His  girl  friend 
has  Just  enlisted  and  Joe's  thinking  of  see- 
ing the  chaplain,  getting  hitched,  and  ask- 
ing him  to  put  In  a  word  to  transfer  them 
to  Munich  or  ^liaml.  Taipei  or  Tahoe. 

September  26,  1975. 

Preshjential  Statement  on  the  Death  of 
Bob  CoNsmiNE 

Bob  Consldlne  was  a  great  reporter — one 
of  the  greatest.  He  always  said  that  was  his 
greatest  accolade:  reporter.  Bob  was  also  a 
great  man.  It  can  be  said  without  fear  of 
challenge  that  Bob  never  made  an  enemy  in 
the  world — and  that  is  saying  something  be- 
cause the  world  was  literally  his  beat.  It  Is 
likely  that  no  reporter  In  history  traveled  as 
much  or  was  as  prolific  as  Bob.  The  quality 
and  scope  of  his  writing,  his  personal  cour- 
age and  his  outstanding  character — all  made 
him  a  super  star  long  before  the  term  was 
ever  used.  Bob  used  to  say  that  only  three 
things  mattered  in  life:  work,  family  and 
faith.  He  may  have  forgotten  a  fourth: 
friends.  No  reporter  in  America  had  more 
friends  than  Bob — in  and  out  of  his  profes- 
sion. We  will  miss  him.  We  will  miss  his 
stories,  his  gentle  good  humor  and.  above 
all.  his  sterling  example  of  personal  integ- 
rity. Mrs.  Ford  and  I  Join  Bob's  dear  wife. 
Millie,  and  the  Consldlne  family  in  their 
prayers — in  the  words  that  Bob  was  so  fond 
of  quoting:  "May  the  angels  leaa  thee  into 
paradise  and  may  the  martyrs  receive  thee 
at  thy  coming. . ." 


DO  NOT  PASS  BAD  LEGISLATION 
ON  BASIS  OF  HIGH  EMOTION 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

•  OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
in  the  House  knows  how  strongly  I  de- 
plore irresponsible  attacks  upon  our  in- 
telligence agencies,  namely  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  these  agen- 
cies are  vital  to  America's  survival,  and 
if  there  are  problems,  we  can  right  them 
without  destrosring  the  usefulness  of 
these  agencies. 

Similarly,  I  have  been  very  concerned 
about  the  trend  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  recent  years  which  has  coddled  crim- 
inals. Fortimately,  that  trend  is  on  its 
way  to  being  reversed,  and  I  am  hopeful 
it  will  continue. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  re- 
freshing to  note  that  there  are  others 
who  share  my  viewpoints.  I  want  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  article  which  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Ad- 
vocate on  November  8,  1975. 

It  is  written  by  Ben  R.  Miller,  a  prom- 
inent Baton  Rouge,  La.,  attorney  who 
held  national  offices  with  the  American 
Bar  Association,  including  Important 
committee  chairmanships.  His  words, 
I  feel,  are  most  noteworthy: 
Local     Attosnxt    Waxnb:     Do    Not    Pass 

Bad     Legislation     on     Basis     of     Hioh 

Emotion 

(By  Ben  R.  Miller) 

For  close  to  two  decades  the  very  liberal 
majority  on  the  Warren  Supreme  Court 
handcuffed  law  enforcement  officers  instead 
of  the  criminal.  But  now  that  the  new 
Burger  Supreme  Court  seems  likely— once 
the  ailing  and  aging  Douglas  can  be  re- 
placed— to  soon  have  a  clear  majority  able 
to  eliminate  the  Imbalance  favoring  rights  of 
the  criminals  over  rights  of  the  victims  and 
of  society  Itself,  the  very  liberal  majority  in 
the  Democratic  Congress  seems  determined 
to  maintain  the  Imbalance — and  at  the  same 
time  destroy  the  capability  of  the  FBI  and 
the  CIA  to  protect  us  against  domestic  sub- 
versives and  foreign  enemies. 

For  under  emotions  generated  by  the  Wa- 
tergate episode,  these  congressional  liberals 
seem  determined  to  not  only  disarm  the  po- 
lice and  the  law  abiding  citizens  in  their 
unending  fight  against  the  criminals  in  our 
society,  but  to  also  destroy  the  abUlty  of  our 
InteUigence  agencies  to  forewarn  and  fore- 
staU  subversive  activities  both  here  and 
abroad  against  our  nation. 

Over  20  years  ago,  the  Warren  Supreme 
Court  freed  Judith  Coplon,  an  American  citi- 
zen turned  Russian  spy.  A  speaker  before  the 
Louisiana  State  Bar  Association  had  this  to 
say  about  it  at  the  time : 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  twice  reversed  the 
conviction  of  Judy  Coplon,  because  they  said 
if  the  FBI  had  not  been  engaging  in  this 
'dirty  business'  of  tapping  her  telephone 
wire  in  the  Department  of  Justice  where  she 
had  worked — then  the  FBI  would  not  have 
known  that  she  was  going  to  meet  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Russian  Embassy  on  a  cer- 
tain corner  in  New  York  City  and  hand  him 
secret  documents  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; and.  therefore  ...  we  can't  even  in- 
troduce evidence  of  the  papers  we  took  from 
her  possession  as  she  handed  them  to  a  Com- 
munist agent.  Just  think  what  Communists, 
who  seldom  laugh,  must  do  when  they  look 
at  the  fruits  of  the  follies  of  free  men  I" 

That  speaker  was  Warren  E.  Burger,  now 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Some  liberals  in  Congress  now,  however, 
would  extend  this  farce  even  further  by 
punishing  those  who  would  similarly  catch 
stch  a  spy  in  the  future!  For,  under  the 
appealing  phrase  "Protection  of  Privacy," 
they  would  in  effect  prohibit  all  wiretapping 
by  the  FBI  or  the  CIA  and  aU  surveillance  of 
dangerous  domestic  or  foreign  subversives. 
The  sophisticated  subversives  and  the  organ- 
ized crime  syndicates  all  use  the  most 
advanced  techniques  of  "spying"  on  law 
enforcement  officers,  and  on  the  CIA;  and 
foreign  agents  seek  all  modem  means  to 
break  our  codes,  to  wiretap  and  scan  the 
mall  of  those  they  s\ispect  of  being  our 
agents. 

But  these  mistaken  liberals  would  say  it 
Is  naughty  for  our  defenders  to  do  so. 

To  unilaterally  disarm  our  intelligence 
gathering  forces  Is  as  absurd  as  saying  that 
the  police  in  seeking  to  overtake  the  fleeing 
murderer  or  kidnapper  or  to  catch  the 
bomber  before  he  can  toss  his  bomb  into 
the  Senate  chamber,  must  not  exceed  the 
"legal"  speed  limit  of  55  miles  an  hcur;  or 
that  in  the  deadly  continuing  challenge  by 
our  foreign  enemies  our  plans  for  weapon 
changes  and  future  plans,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  our  Informers 
abroad  must  be  open  for  full  "public"  lns"3ec- 
tlon.  Try  playing  bridge  or  poker  with  your 
neighbors  under  such  a  naive  philosophy. 
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The  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  whom  many  of 
the  bleeding  hearts  in  and  out  of  Congress 
have  suddenly  acquired  the  courage  to  attack 
now  that  he  is  dead,  testified  in  Congress  on 
AprU  17.  1969,  in  part: 

"I  dare  say  that  the  most  violent  critic 
of  the  FBI  would  urge  the  use  of  wlret^ping 
techniques  If  his  child  were  kidnapped  and 
held  In  custody. 

'Certainly,  there  Is  a  great  need  to  utilize 
this  technique  to  protect  our  country  from 
those  who  would  enslave  us  and  are  engaged 
In  treason,  espionage,  and  subversion  and 
who.  If  successful,  would  destroy  all  our 
institutions  and  all  our  freedom." 

It  is  always  a  danger  to  legislate  In  times 
of  high  emotions.  The  recent  assassinations 
and  attempted  assassination  of  public  figures 
have  triggered  efforts  by  some  to  make  illegal 
the  i>ossesslon  of  all  hand  guns — not  merely 
a  much  more  reasonable  and  acceptable 
approach  to  the  problem  by  tightening  their 
sale,  and  requiring  their  registration.  Tet 
those  of  you  who  saw  the  morning  news  on 
Friday,  Oct.  31.  saw  how  the  citizens  and  the 
fxjllce  authorities  of  the  central  area  of 
PHorida  are  helpless  to  stop  a  wave  of  brutal 
crimes,  and  citizens  there,  including  elderly 
widows,  are  purchasing  hand  guns  and  taking 
training  from  the  police  in  their  proper 
handling,  so  as  to  better  protect  themselves, 
their  families  and  their  property  from  crim- 
inals who  have  no  problem  in  themselves 
acquiring  hand  guns  and  to  whom  a  "law" 
making  their  possession  Illegal  would  be  but 
a  Joke. 

We  need  to  let  our  representatives  at  all 
levels  of  government  know  our  opinions  on 
these  vital  questions — which  transcend  all 
party,  racial  or  religious  bounds. 


RECORD     HARVEST    STRAINS     NA- 
TION'S TRANSPORTA1TON  SYSTEM 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES     . 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  leave  Capitol  Hill  tonight  and 
join  the  congestion  of  homeward-bound 
traffic,  they  may  wish  to  reflect  upon  the 
impact  that  traffic  delays  have  upon  the 
Nation's  economy.  Traffic  tieups  waste 
precious  fuel  and  produce  additional  cost 
to  the  commuter.  Congested  commercial 
shipping  means  extra  fuel  lost  and 
higher  commodity  prices.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  grain  laden  barges  seeking 
transit  through  the  locks  at  Alton,  HI. — 
a  vital  link  in  our  Nation's  inland  water- 
ways transportation  system — experience 
an  average  delay  of  48  hours.  While  sit- 
ting behind  the  steiering  wheel  in  to- 
nights  traffic  jam,  the  Members  may 
wish  to  compute  what  such  delays  in 
commercial  transportation  might  add  in 
costs  to  that  steak  from  the  corn  fat- 
tened steer  which  they  contemplate  hav- 
ing for  supper. 

I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  article  by  C.  Rob- 
ert Hiliman  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Wednesday,  November  12,  1975: 

Bumper    Chop    Runs    Risk    of    Rotting    on 

Ground 

(By  C.  Robert  Hlllman) 

Chicago  Sun  Times 

Braofordton.    III. — For    John    Mavis,    the 

elevator  manager  here,  the  175,000  bushels 

of  com  piled  along  the  highway  outside  his 

office  is  a  bumper  crop  only  If  it  doesn't  rot. 
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Like  nearly  a  third  ot  the  750  country  ele- 
vators In  Illinois,  the  Bradfordton  Co-op  has 
dumped  com  on  the  ground  because  its  silos 
and  grain  bins  are  bursting  at  their  seams. 

minolB  farmers  have  nearly  finished  har- 
vesting the  state's  largest  corn  crop,  some  1.2 
billion  bushels.  Yet  the  bximper  crop  brought 
In  more  rapidly  than  usual  because  of  Ideal 
autumn  weather,  has  crippled  the  railroads' 
capacity  to  move  the  grain.  Covered  hopper 
cars  are  especially  scarce  because  many  of 
them  have  been  spoken  for  by  the  nation's 
largest  grain  companies. 

After  a  flying  tour  of  the  state  last  week, 
lUlnoU  Agrlcultiure  Director  Robert  Williams 
estimated  that  more  than  5  million  bushels 
of  com  were  heaped  unprotected  on  the 
ground. 

"It  doeent  take  a  genius  to  figure  out  that, 
left  there  long  enough,  the  com  will  very 
simply  rot,"  he  said.  Williams,  himself  a 
farmer  and  elevator  owner  near  Carml  in 
southern  Illinois,  blamed  the  railroads. 

Much  com  In  this  area  can  be  trucked 
directly  to  river  terminals  such  as  Havana 
and  Beardstown  on  the  Illinois.  But  the 
shortage  of  rail  cars  already  has  diverted 
large  amounts  of  grain  to  the  trucks  and 
barges  and  they  now  an  becoming  scarce. 

The  shortage  problem  here  Is  further  com- 
plicated becavise  many  farmers,  who  have 
filled  their  bins,  want  to  hold  their  com 
In  nearby  elevators,  hoping  the  price  will  go 
up. 

This  year's  bumper  corn  crop,  now  pre- 
dicted by  the  Agriculture  Department  at  5.7 
billion  btishels,  up  23  per  cent  from  1974'p 
skimpy  harvest,  has  driven  the  price  down. 

After  nearly  a  week  of  prodding,  Williams 
said  he  persuaded  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  order  railroads  to  give  priority 
in  their  distribution  of  empty  rail  cars  to 
elevators  with  large  amounts  of  com  on 
the  ground. 

To  solve  the  recurring  problems  of  a 
bumper  crop,  though,  Williams  said  a  na- 
tional agricultural  transportation  policy 
must  be  worked  out  with  the  railroads  and 
tlie  federal  government. 
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The  photograph  of  mountains  of  com 
dumped  on  the  ground  for  lack  of  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities,  which  ac- 
companied this  article,  dramatically  Il- 
lustrates the  plight  of  American  farm- 
ers In  getting  their  grain  to  market.  It 
also  portrays  the  plight  of  the  consumer 
who  is  trying  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  constant  Increase  in  food  prices. 

The  biblical  plagues  of  Egypt  may  no 
longer  confront  us  and  the  historic 
famines  of  China  may  be  diminishing. 
But  hunger  Is  still  an  enormous  problem 
In  the  world,  one  which  is  exacerbated 
by  the  inability  of  this  country's  trans- 
portation system  to  speed  Its  bountiful 
harvests  to  foreign  and  domestic 
markets. 


MALPRACTICE    INSURANCE    PEES 
SWAMP  AREA  HOSPITALS 


HON.  im  LEE  CARTER 

OF  KZMIUC'KT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware,  medical  malprac- 
tice has  become  a  matter  of  national 
wncem  because  of  the  dramatic  in- 
creases In  the  cost  of  medical  malprac- 
:lce  Insurance  for  health  care  profes- 
sionals In  the  last  15  years,  and  because 
of  the  Increasing  unwlUIngness  of  many 
Insurers  to  offer  medical  malpractice  In- 


surance. Physicians  in  many  instances 
are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  being 
unable  to  obtain  coverage.  This,  in  turn, 
creates  a  situation  where  patients  In- 
jured through  the  negligence  of  health 
care  providers  might  not  be  able  to  ob- 
tain adequate  compensation  for  such  in- 
juries. Despite  skyrocketing  medical  mal- 
practice insurance  costs,  only  a  small 
portion  of  these  dollars  actually  goes 
to  the  injured  patient  or  his  legal  rep- 
resentative, ranging  from  16  to  38  cents 
per  dollar. 

The  causes  of  this  crisis  are  certainly 
more  apparent  than  any  concrete  solu- 
tions. The  consumer  revolution  has 
touched  off  a  legal  rights  explosion. 
Patient  reluctance  to  sue  for  damages 
has  faded  fairly  quickly.  Traditional 
legal  defenses  such  as  governmental  and 
charitable  immunities,  have  also  dis- 
appeared. Time  limitations  on  bringing 
suit  have  been  lengthened,  and  "expert" 
witnesses  are  now  willing  to  testify.  New 
drugs,  medical  machinery,  and  other  ad- 
vances in  technology  increase  the  risk 
and  potential  for  lawsuits  as  much  as 
they  do  the  possibility  of  cure.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  factors,  the  press  has  given 
increased  visibility  to  this  issue,  and  has 
heightened  the  public's  sensitivity  to  this 
problem. 

A  number  of  approaches  for  dealing 
with  this  situation  have  been  suggested 
and  are  being  explored.  LegLsIation  has 
been  introduced  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  proposing  various  alterna- 
tives. Proposals  range  from  the  offering 
of  reinsurance  for  aU  claims  over  $200,- 
000  to  the  formation  of  joint  underwrit- 
ing associations  in  States  where  such  an 
approach  is  needed.  The  appropriate 
locus  for  administration  of  these  solu- 
tic»is  is  as  yet  imdecided. 

Other  suggestions  concern  changes  in 
the  existing  legal  system  imder  which 
negligence,  liability,  and  awards  for  dam- 
ages are  determined.  Arbitration  panels 
could  be  set  up  to  provide  an  alternative 
to  litigatl(Hi.  Also  under  consideration  is 
the  idea  of  a  no-fault  medical  injury 
compensation  system  which  would  draw 
upon  the  approach  used  in  the  work- 
men's compensation  system  in  this  coun- 
try. Recently,  hospital  associations  in 
several  States  have  formed  captive  in- 
surance companies  designed  to  write 
policies  exclusively  for  member  Institu- 
tions. Similarly,  some  physicians  have 
banded  together  to  sponsor  group  in- 
surance for  themselves  on  a  State  or 
county  basis.  Still  other  physicians  may 
even  be  considering  practicing  without 
any  liability  insurance  at  all. 

I  certahily  hope  that  whatever  the 
mechanism  or  mechanisms  we  select  to 
address  this  situation,  that  we  may  keep 
In  mind,  the  ultimate  goal  of  providing 
equal  access  to  quality  care  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

As  an  example  of  the  widening  impact 
of  the  medical  malpractice  insurance 
problem,  I  am  submitting  a  recent  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Star  for  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues.  It  describes 
how  concern  for  this  situation  has  spread 
from  Individual  physicians  to  the  hos- 
pitals in  which  they  work;  and  It  fore- 
casts still  further  Increases  in  hospital 
costs,  and  thus  In  patient  charges,  as  a 
result  of  Increases  In  Insurance  premi- 
ums: 


M&UnUCTICE  iNStTRANCE  FlES  SWAMP  AMA 

Hospitals 


(By  Robert  Pear) 
The     malpractice     Insurance    crisis    has 
spread  from  physicians  to  the  hospitals  In 
which  they  work. 

One  by  one,  Washington-area  hospitals  are 
reporting  dramatic  increases  In  their  Insur- 
ance premiums.  As  they  negotiate  rates  for 
next  year,  they  are  learning,  as  one  hospital 
administrator  put  It  yesterday,  that  the  in- 
surance  companies  are  "in  the  driver's  seat." 
The  hospitals'  pUght,  less  publicized  than 
that  of  doctors,  was  summed  up  in  recent 
testimony  before  the  D.C.  City  CouncU  by 
O.  T.  Dunlop  Bcker,  administrator  of  the 
Greater  Southeast  Community  Hospital 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  D.C.  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 

"In  10  District  hospitals  for  which  infor- 
mation Is  available,"  Ecker  said,  "malprac- 
tice Insurance  costs  were  $863,664  in  I97i. 
For  these  hospitals,  the  costs  In  1975  had 
increased  to  $3.775,029 — an  Increase  of  330 
percent.  The  increase  this  year  alone  over 
last  year  was  106  percent." 

The  current  cost  of  $3.77  mUllon,  he  ex- 
plained, means  that  an  average  charge  of 
$3.80  must  be  passed  along  to  each  patient 
for  each  day  of  hospitalization. 

At  Sibley  Memorial  Hospital,  a  360-bed 
institution  in  Northwest,  this  year's  premi- 
um Is  more  than  five  times  the  size  of  last 
year's — $407,000  versus  $76,000. 

The  Increase  has  been  even  sharper  at 
Fairfax  Hospital,  which  Is  paying  eight  times 
as  much  in  premiums  for  less  coverage  than 
It  had  last  year. 

"The  cost  of  professional  liabUlty  insur- 
ance  at  the  Fairfax  Hospital  has  risen  from 
$69,577  in  1973  to  $76,660  in  1974  to  $646,072 
In  1975,"  according  to  John  P.  O'Brien,  vice 
president  of  the  Fah^ax  Hospital  AssocUtlon, 
the  nonprofit  corporation  that  operates  the 
hospital. 

Last  year,  O'Brien  said,  the  hospital  had 
$10.3  million  worth  of  coverage  at  a  cost  of 
41  cents  per  patient  day.  ThU  year,  he  said, 
"the  cost  of  $6.3  million  In  insurance  (all 
that  can  be  obtained)  wlU  be  .  .  $3  45  ner 
patient  day." 

"The  claims  record  of  the  Fairfax  Hospital 
Is  excellent,  so  thU  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  enormous  premium  Increase  " 
O'Brien  said  In  a  letter  to  state  Sen.  Edward 
E.  Willey,  the  Richmond  Democrat  and  phar- 
macist who  heads  the  Vlrglnto  Commission 
to  Study  Costs  and  Administration  of  Health 
Care  Services. 

Since  Fairfax  Hospital  opened  In  1961  It 
has  paid  claims  of  $31,282  and  total  preml- 
tims  of  $1.03  million,  O'Brien  said  In  hla 
letter. 

WhUe  there  were  sizable  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  basic  Insurance,  the  greatest  jump 
was  in  the  premium  for  excess  coverage, 
which  protects  a  hospital  against  unusually 
large  claims.  Often  such  claims  are  designed 
to  make  up  for  years  of  lost  earnings  or  to 
compensate  for  a  patient's  "pain  and 
suffering." 

For  Fairfax  Hospital,  the  cost  of  $9  mU- 
llon In  excess  coverage  last  year  was  $8,668. 
This  year,  O'Brien  said,  "on  the  basis  of 
Information  received  to  date,  no  Insurance 
company  wUl  write  $9  million  worth  of  cov- 
erage. The  most  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
Is  $6  mUllon  at  a  cost  of  $280,000,  an  In- 
crease of  5,700  percent." 

The  problems  here  are  part  of  a  national 
trend  Involving  at  least  40  states,  A  spokes- 
man for  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
Michael  Lesparre,  said  that  aggregate  mal- 
practice premiums  for  the  country's  nongov- 
ernmental hospitals  rose  from  $350  million 
In  early  1974  to  $750  million  this  year,  with 
next  year's  total  expected  to  be  $1  bUlion. 

The  estimates,  which  he  described  as  con- 
servative, were  based  on  reports  from  state 
hospital  associations. 

The  Insiinnce  problem  also  has  hit  medi- 
cal schools  and  university  hospitals,  wblcli 
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undertake  more  complicated  procedures  than 
smaller  hospitals. 

At  Howard  University  Hospital  here,  the 
premium  has  gone  up  almost  200  percent 
from  last  year,  according  to  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Ireland,  the  hospital  director.  At  Georgetown 
University  Hospital,  sources  said,  the  cost  of 
basic  coverage  is  up  83   percent  over  last 

year. 

At  Suburban  Hospital  In  Bethesda,  pa- 
tients may  have  to  pay  an  extra  $4  or  $5  a 
day  next  year  as  a  result  of  a  decision  by 
t±ie  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Co.  to  stop 
writing  malpractice  policies  in  Mwyland. 

In  announcing  the  decision  last  week, 
Aetna  officials  said  they,  like  other  under- 
writers, had  found  malpractice  Insurance  un- 
profitable in  Maryland. 

As  one  partial  solution,  hospitals  here 
would  like  to  reduce  their  liability  In  mal- 
practice suits  so  they  are  no  longer  co-equal 
defendants  with  the  doctors.  On  this  Issue, 
the  interests  of  hospitals  arid  physicians 
diverge. 

The  DC.  Hospital  Association  wants  to 
have  negligence  apportioned  among  the  de- 
fendants named  in  a  malpractice  suit,  so 
that  if  30  percent  of  the  negligence  Is  due 
to  the  hospital  and  70  percent  to  a  doctor, 
the  damages  would  be  assessed  accordingly. 

Traditionally,  when  hospital  and  doctor 
are  sued  together,  their  liability  is  'Joint  and 
several" — in  other  words,  each  is  legaUy  re- 
sponsible for  the  full  amount. 

As  a  result,  the  hospital  may  pay  half  the 
damages  if  one  doctor  is  involved,  or  one- 
third  of  the  damages  if  two  doctors  are 
Involved. 

Hospital  administrators  contend  this  ar- 
rangement Is  unfair  to  them. 

"The  largest  number  of  claims  are  filed 
InitlaUy  against  the  physician,"  said  William 
M.  Bucher,  executive  director  of  the  Hospital 
Association.  "The  hospital  is  involved  only 
as  an  afterthought,  as  the  house  in  which 
the  work  was  done. 

"The  real  Issue  as  I  see  It,"  Bucher  said, 
"Is  that  the  more  sophisticated  medicine 
gets  the  more  people  will  expect  to  have 
corrected." 

In  recent  years,  doctors  often  have  said 
that  medical  technology  seems  to  have  raised 
the  patients'  hopes  of  a  cure  to  unrealistic 
levels.  Now,  hospital  officials  say.  If  an  ex- 
pensive piece  of  medical  machinery  exists, 
patients '  increasingly  believe  their  hospital 
should  have  and  use  It. 

One  novel  approach  was  Illustrated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  Association,  which 
voted  last  week  to  form  Its  own  nonprofit 
company  to  handle  the  malpractice  Insur- 
ance of  its  members. 

The  action  came  one  day  after  Employers 
Insurance  of  Wassau,  which  handled  the 
malpractice  policies  of  142  association  mem- 
bers, announced  It  was  canceling  all  policies 
by  August  1976.  The  company  also  sought  a 
245  percent  rate  Increase  from  the  Insurance 
commissioner,  saying  It  might  quit  the  state 
before  the  August  deadline  if  he  failed  to  act 
.quickly  on  the  rate  request. 

Hospital  associations  in  several  other  states 
also  are  forming  "captive  Insurance  compa- 
nies," designed  to  write  policies  exclusively 
for  member  institutions. 

Earlier  this  year  the  American  Hospital 
Association  made  plans  for  an  Insurance  pool 
that  could  provide  coverage  for  hospitals  un- 
able to  find  an  underwriter  In  the  commer- 
cial market.  The  pool  has  not  yet  been  set 
up-  

BICENTENNIAL  PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  who 
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expressed  the  feeling  that  a  great  number 
of  the  programs  currently  being  insti- 
tuted in  celebration  of  our  country's  Bi- 
centenniaPare  somewhat  questionable  as 
to  the  meaning  that  is  involved.  I  am 
certainly  not  of  the  humbug  variety,  and 
In  fact,  find  meaning  in  a  number  of  the 
celebrations  planned.  But  I  wish  to  in- 
clude this  column,  entitled,  "Bicentennial 
Plan,"  and  the  letter  In  the  Record  In 
order  that  we  might  have  the  benefit 
of  another  view  on  the  Bicentennial — a 
view  that  makes  sense,  in  my  mind: 
liATBOBK  Steel  Co., 
LatTobe.  Pa.,  October  16, 1975. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
Rayburn  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Dent:  In  the  helter- 
skelter  rash  to  celebrate  the  Bicentennial, 
many  meaningless  and  useless  programs  have 
Ijeen  initiated.  Certainly,  we  are  all  proud 
to  be  citizens  of  this  great  country  which 
has  been  under  constant  attack  for  decades, 
both  InternaUy  and  externtUly, 

Many  concerned  citizens  realize  that  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  to  their  freedoms 
Is  not  necessarily  encroachment  by  external 
foreign  powers  but  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
bureaucracy  in  Washington  laid  upon  their 
shoulders  which  continually  saps  their 
strength 

I  believe  the  enclosed  editorial  for  a  new 
and  meaningful  Bicentennial  plan  Is  excel- 
lent and  recommend  It  to  you  for  a  real  and 
effective  Bicentennial  program.  The  goal  sug- 
gested by  Walter  Campbell,  if  accomplished, 
would  convert  this  country  again  to  the 
world's  greatest  nation.  I  sincerely  ask  you 
to  Initiate  such  a  program  for  the  benefit 
of  every  citizen  of  our  country. 
Sincerely, 

Alex  Simkovich. 

[From  Industry  Week,  Sept.  16, 19751 

Bicentennial   Plan 

(By  Walter  J.  Campbell) 

Whispering  Pines,  N.C. — Perhaps  it  was 
the  mall  bringing  an  offer  of  a  replica  of 
George  Washington's  sword  for  $950,  and 
other  gimmicks  at  ridiculous  prices,  that 
suggested  we  should  plan  some  more  mean- 
ingful action  to  celebrate  our  country's  200th 
anniversary. 

Perhaps  It  was  the  edict  by  the  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare  that  this  state 
locate  a  new  veterinary  school  in  a  city  other 
than  that  selected  after  careful  planning  by 
the  North  Carolina  education  officials — under 
threat  of  losing  all  federal  aid  funds  to  edu- 
cation. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  absurd  Investigation  of 
a  General  Foods  Corp.  promotion,  planned 
many  months  ago  and  involving  a  minuscule 
percentage  of  the  output  of  can  lids. 

Perhaps  It  was  the  sum  total  of  thousands 
of  other  examples  of  the  exercise  of  bureau- 
cratic power  in  a  fashion  more  arrogant  than 
wise. 

Perhaps  It  was  a  growing  conviction  that 
government  intrusion  into  social  and  eco- 
nomic affairs,  whenever  and  wherever  ob- 
served, generally  has  left  the  world  somewhat 
worse  and  a  lot  more  expensive. 

Perhaps  all  these  suggest  as  a  Bicentennial 
program  the  pruning  of  a  government  that 
has  grown  too  big,  too  arrogant,  too  Ineffi- 
cient, and  too  costly. 

Perhaps  we  should  pick  this  time  to  re- 
afOrm  the  Declaration  of  Independence — not 
against  a  foreign  despot,  but  against  a  do- 
mestic government  that  far  exceedis  what  that 
government  was  Intended  to  be  or  needs  to 
be. 

Let  there  be  no  delusions  about  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  pruning. 

It  wlU  require  extreme  pressure  on  Con- 
gress, a  body  that  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
catering  to  bureaucratic  entitles  rather  than 
serving  the  Interests  of  the  citizens. 
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It  win  require  pinching  the  monstrovis 
pipeline  of  public  monies  that  flow  to  too 
many  bureaus  and  too  many  programs. 

But  200  million  citizens  can  apply  that 
pressure  and  can  pinch  that  pipeline. 

And,  should  we  be  able  to  return  a  reason- 
able government  to  the  people,  we  certainly 
would  have  something  to  celebrate. 


ENVIRONMENTALISTS'  ENERGY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  for  the  benefit  of  our  col- 
leagues the  October  20,  1975,  Environ- 
mental Study  Conference  factsheet, 
"Energy  Development  Supported  by  En- 
vironmentalists," by  ESC  staff  writer 
Bruce  R.  Myles.  Mr.  Myles  has  done  an 
outstanding  research  and  writing  job, 
and  I  believe  all  Members  will  find  his 
paper  very  interesting  and  helpful. 

The  factsheet  follows : 
Environmental    Stttdy    CoNrEHENCE    Fact- 
sheet — Energy  Development  Supported  bt 

Environmentalists 
(By  Bruce  R.  Myles,  ESC  Staff  Writer) 
summary 

Environmentalists  do  not  oppose  develop- 
ing new  energy  sources  and,  in  fact,  support 
gradual  development  of  oil  and  gas  on  the 
OCS,  a  crash  program  to  commerclEUlze  solar 
energy  technologies,  and  a  wide  range  of  ag- 
gressive energy  conservation  strategies.' 

Coal^vlU  have  to  play  a  large  role  In  meet- 
ing U.S.  energy  needs  for  at  least  the  short 
and  mid  term,  ei-vlronmentallst«  agree.  They 
want  expansion  of  deep-mining  for  hlgh- 
Btu,  low-sulfur  coal  In  the  East,  so  that 
strip-mining  In  the  West  can  be  minimized. 
They  support  legislation  to  regulate  strlp- 
mlnlng  'and  reform  lesislng  of  federal  coal 
lands  In  the  West.  Improvements  In  mine 
health  and  safety  programs,  and  R&D  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  underground  mining. 

In  addition  to  tapping  the  above  energy 
sources,  environmentalists  recommend  con- 
verting organic  urban  and  agricultural 
wastes  Into  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous  f\iels, 
which  could  provide  as  much  as  10  percent  of 
aU  U.S.  energy  needs.'  They  also  support  re- 
search In  geothermal  energy  uses,  oil  shale 
production,  coal  liquefaction  and  gasifica- 
tion, to  determine  If  their  commercialization 
Is  environmentally  acceptable  and  economi- 
cally feasible. 

With  respect  to  nuclear  power,  environ- 
mentalists disagree  only  about  the  extent  to 
which  It  should  be  restricted.  Most  urge  that 
no  further  plants  be  built  unless  and  untU 
such  crucial  problems  as  radioactive  waste 
disposal  and  plant  accidents  and  sabotage  are 
solved.  With  a  few  exceptions,  environmen- 
talists regard  nuclear  energy  as  the  tech- 
nology of  last  resort.'  They  disagree  more 
often  about  what  should  be  done  with  exist- 
ing fission  plants,  which  already  supply  a 
sizeable  portion  of  the  electricity  In  Chicago. 
Boston,  and  other  cities  in  the  East. 
details 

Umiting  nuclear  power  to  reactors  already 
built  or  on  order  was  considered  by  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration in  the  June.  1975  comprehensive 
energy  plan  It  submitted  to  Congress.  "A 
National  Plan  for  Energy  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration:  Creating  Energy 
Choices  for  the  Future."  ERDA  concluded 
that  even  with  maximum  development  of 
non-nuclear  energy  soiirces,  Umltlng  the  de- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Ttiopment  or  nuclear  energy  woiild  lead  to 
unacceptable  oil  imports. 

EEtDA  believes  that  only  the  pursuit  of 
all  potential  energy  technologies.  Including 
nuclear  and  energy  conservation,  can  satisfy 
what  it  projects  to  be  o\ir  future  energy 
needs.  This  strategy  would  lead  to  energy 
consumption  in  the  year  2000  of  137  quad- 
rillion Btu's,  compared  to  73  quadrillion 
Btu's  In  1973. 

An  energy  strategy  emphasizing  Improved 
efficiencies  In  end-use  technologies  without 
such  aU-out  energy  development  (Including 
nuclear)  could  reduce  U.S.  energy  consiimp- 
tton  growth  from  a  projected  three  percent 
to  less  than  two  percent  annually,  EKDA 
estimated.  This  would  bring  total  consump- 
tion In  the  year  2000  to  about  121  quadrll- 
Uon  Btu"s.  But  ERDA  believes  this  strategy 
still  woxild  require  unacceptable  oil  Imports. 
Some  environmentalists  argue  that  the 
limited  nuclear  power  scenario  ERDA  dis- 
counted would  bo  very  workable  if  the  agency 
TOnsldered  the  total  en-rgy  savings  possible 
from  Increased  efficiencies  In  transportation 
■pace  heating  and  Industrial  process  heat 
and  could  result  in  energy  Independence  by 
the  year  20O0.< 

They  note  that  EHDA  projects  auto  effi- 
ciency to  increase  only  to  an  average  of  28 
mUee  per  gallon  by  the  year  2000.  as  an  ex- 
uople  of  the  agency's  underestimating  en- 
ergy conservation  savings.  Legislation  now 
moving  through  Congress  (HR  7014  S  1883) 
envisions  the  28  mpg  standard  being  achieved 
in  1985.  15  years  earlier,  environmentalists 
point  out.  Auto  efficiency  increased  from 
13.9  mpg  in  1974  model-year  cars  to  15.6  mpg 
In  1975  models,  and  to  17.6  mpg  in  1976 
models,  according  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Energy  use  in  major  consuming  areas  can 
be  cut  a  total  of  20-40  percent  by  eliminat- 
ing waste  (e.g..  through  better  Insulation 
and  recycling)  and  increasing  efficiencies 
(e-g..  of  motors) ,  environmentalists  project 
This  could  enable  holding  energy  consump- 
tion in  the  year  2000  to  well  below  ERDA's 
estimate  of  121  qtiadrilUon  Btu's. 

If  changes  to  lees  energy-intensive  living 
habits  (e.g..  carpoollng.  bicycling)  are  con- 
sidered, consumption  could  be  cut  even 
more.' European  nations  such  as  Sweden  and 
Z^.J^^^^^-  '*^*<=**  ^*'«  higher  standards 
?K  V,^  '******  °°  P*^  •=*?!*«  Jncome)  than 
the  US.,  use  only  about  half  as  much  en- 
ergy  per  capita  as  the  U.S.,  environmental- 
ists point  out. 

Environmentalists  <iuestion  ERDA's  (and 
the  energy  Industry's)  b<wic  asumption  that 
energy  growth  is  needed  because  of  expand- 
ing population  and  rising  affluence  of  lower 
economic  groups.'  They  believe  that  middle- 
and    higher-income    groups    already    waste 

rS^,,^"*  '"f^  *^'"'  lower-income  groups 
require  to  improve  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

f«Z?!r  Sf"*.  *"'*  *•"*  S-  ^'l**  Freeman, 
iS,^  ,2!,?**^**'  *^*  ^«>  Ptoundatlon 
Energy  PoUcy  Project  and  now  a  consultant 
to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  agrees 
that  zero  energy  growth  can  be  achieved 
without  causing  economic  hardship  if 
•nergy  conaervatlon  is  vigorously  pursued 
l^man  notes  that  from  1870  to  1950,  U  S 
ONP  increased  sU-fold  while  energy  con- 
sumption  per  caplU  only  doubled.' 

Robert  WilUams,  who  directed  energy  con- 
5*^^  L*"**  environmental  impact  research 
lor  the  Ford  Foundation  project,  agrees  with 
Freeman  and  asserts  that  1973  U.S.  enertrv 
consumption  could  have  been  45  percent 
lower,  postponing  for  another  18  years  the 
actual  1973  consumption.' 

Conservation  measures  favored  by  environ- 
mentalUts  include  energy  efficiency  standards 
for  homes,  buUdlngs.  automobUes,  and  major 
appliances,  and  government  programs  to  en- 
oourage  or  require  Industry  to  Install  energy- 
sonaerving  devices.  Electric  utuities  should 
Be  directed  by  Congren  and  state  utility 
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commissions  to  implement  conservation 
programs,  including  flattening  of  rate  struc- 
tures (eliminating  discoxmt  rates  for  bulk 
users)  and  peak  load  pricing  (the  charging 
of  higher  rates  during  peak  consumption 
hours),  they  believe.  Tax  and  other  incen- 
tives should  be  provided  to  encourage  re- 
cycling of  materials.' 

ERDA  Is  criticized  by  some  environmental- 
ists for  over-emphaslzing  oil  shale  develop- 
ment and  coal  gasification  and  liquefaction." 
They  urge  that  ERDA  give  more  attention 
to  the  vise  of  coal  as  a  direct  heating  fuel 
in  industry,  particularly  Industries  now 
using  natural  gas.  However,  they  do  support 
an  escalated  program  to  develop  low-Btu 
gas  from  coal  for  xise  in  combined  cycle 
(gas  and  steam  turbine)  electrical  generation 
systems. 

Environmentalists  are  apprehensive  about 
the  large  water  requirements  for  coal  gaslfl- 
catlon  and  liquefaction  and  oU  shale  process- 
ing." They  also  have  concerns  about  the 
water  and  air  pollution,  land  disturbance, 
and  economic  and  social  Impacts  of  produc- 
tion of  these  energy  sources.  They  doubt 
that  the  net  energy  gain  would  be  worth 
the  total  costs  Involved.  And  some  environ- 
mentalists, being  skeptical  of  pessimistic 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  oil  and  gas 
reserves  left  in  the  U.S.  and  offshore,  do  not 
beUeve  synthetic  fuels  will  be  required  to 
replace  oil  and  natural  gas  In  25  to  40  years, 
as  ERDA  and  Industry  believe." 

ERDA  was  commended  by  at  least  one 
environmentalist  for  Its  funding  of  R&D 
for  in-sltu  (underground)  instead  of  siulace 
processing  of  oU  shale,  which  Impacts  the 
environment  more  severely  than  the  experi- 
mental In-sltu  process. 

With  respect  to  production  of  oil  and  gas 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  most  na- 
tional environmental  organizations  support 
gradual  development  of  these  energy  re- 
sources, but  only  because  they  consider  it 
preferable  to  alternatives  such  as  nuclear, 
oil  shale,  and  strip  mining.  Drilling  should 
be  barred  from  sensitive  coastal  and  marine 
areas,  they  believe,  states  and  localities 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  In  all  phases 
of  planning  and  production  to  protect  wet- 
lands, estuaries  and  the  marine  environ- 
ment, they  feel. 

Low-technology  and  decentralised  sclnr 
energy  systems  are  preferred  by  environ- 
mentalists to  solar  electric  power  plants, 
which  are  to  be  demonstrated  by  ERDA 
within  the  next  five  years.  They  see  the  latter 
as  having  large  air  or  water  requU-ements 
for  cooling  their  rejected  heat.  For  the  short 
term,  solar  heating  and  cooling  and  wind 
power  systems  are  regarded  by  environ- 
mentalists as  the  most  practical.  They  do 
support  R&D  on  solar  power  plants,  as  well 
as  R&D  to  assess  the  practicality  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  systems  and  solar 
(photovoltaic)  cells.  Some  environmental- 
ists are  enthusiastic  about  harnessing  energy 
in  the  tides  to  produce  electricity.  ERDA  be- 
lieves tidal  power  would  be  localized  and 
make  a  relatively  smaU  contribution  to  total 
energy  needs. 

Geothermal  energy  systems  based  on  us- 
ing the  steam  from  hot  dry  rocka  below  the 
earth's  surface  to  generate  electricity  could 
provide  a  significant  portion  of  U.S.  energy 
needs  in  the  future.  Environmentalists  sup- 
port hot  dry  rock  research,  development  and 
demonstrations  with  strict  environmental 
controls.  Maximum  development  of  hot.  dry 
rocks  and  other  geothermal  energy  systems 
could  provide  up  to  12.5  percent  of  U.S.  en- 
ergy needs  in  the  year  2000.  according  to 
ERDA  data.  " 

Additional  hydro-electric  power  projects 
are  opposed  by  envlromnentallsts  on  the 
grounds  that  the  small  amoxmt  of  energy 
added  to  the  total  supply  would  not  be  worth 
the  price  of  destroyed  natural  habitats.  Hy- 
dropower  projects  planned,  under  construc- 
tion and  capable  of  development  within  the 
next  20  yeara  could  Increase  hydro-electrical 
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generation  by  about  20  percent  over  1975 
generation,  according  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  But  hydropower  In  1996  would 
account  for  only  4  percent  of  electrical  gen- 
eration, compared  to  about  16  percent  to- 
day." 

ENvmoNMEirrAL  contacts  on  eneboy 

PROGRAMS 

Coal:  John  McCormlck,  Joe  Browder 
Louise  Dtmlop,  Dave  Calfee,  all  of  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center  (EPC),  547-6500.  U 
Strohbehn,  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil (NRDC),  737-5000. 

Electric  UtUitles:  Rick  Morgan  and  Thranas 
Riesenberg,  Environmental  Action  Foxmda- 
tion,  650-9682.  Marc  Messing,  EPC,  647-6600. 

Energy  conservation:  Grant  Thompson 
Environmental  Law  Institute,  659-6037.  Dr 
Albert  J.  Frltsch,  Center  for  Science  in  the 
Public  Interest  (CSPI).  332-6000.  Jim  Cuble 
Congress  Wateh,  546-4936. 

Geothermal  energy:  Arthur  Tamplln 
NRDC.  737-5000.  Harry  GUbert,  Common 
Cause.  833-1200. 

Hydro-electric  power:  Brent  Blackwelder 
EPC,  547-6500.  BUI  Painter.  American 
Rivers  Conservation  Council.  547-6500. 

Nuclear  power:  Jim  Cuble.  Congress  Watch 
546-4936.  John  Abbotts,  Public  Intere.st  Re- 
search  Group.  833-9700.  Laurence  Moss.  FEA 
Environmental  Advisory  Group.  (703)  560- 
7529.  Jeff  Knight.  Friends  of  the  Earth 
543-4313.  Gus  Speth  and  Thomas  Cochran' 
NRDC,  737-5000.  Bob  Alvarez,  EPC  547-650o' 
Franklin  Gage,  Task  Force  Against  Nuclear 
Pollution.  543-7232. 

OCS  oil  and  gas:  Maxlne  Llpeles,  EPC,  547- 
6500.  Ann  Asher,  Concern,  Inc.,  965-0066. 

Oil  shale:  John  McCormlck,  EPC,  547-6500 
Kathy  Fletcher,  Environmental  Defense 
Fund.  (303)  831-7669.  Dr.  PWtsch,  CSPL 
332-6000. 

Solar  energy:  David  Mazzelli.  Common 
Cause.  833-1200.  Marc  Messing.  EPC.  547- 
6500.  Wilson  Clark,  EPC,   (609)   674-2422. 

Solid  Waste:  Patricia  Taylor  and  Blake 
Early.  Environmental  Action.  833-1845. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Although  all  environmentalists  do  not 
agree  on  all  energy  policy  issues,  there  Is  a 
broad  consensus  on  the  major  ones.  A  good 
sampling  of  environmentalists'  positions  on 
energy  development  is  the  testimony  several 
groups  gave  before  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental  Quality  during  its  September  3-4. 
1975  hearings  on  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration's  comprehen- 
sive energy  plan,  "A  National  Plan  for  En- 
ergy Research,  Development  and  Demonstra- 
tion: Creating  Energy  Choices  for  the  Fu- 
ture." ERDA-48.  Vols.  I  and  II.  See  also 
the  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration's  Environmental  Advisory 
Committee,  and  the  February  1975  "Citi- 
zens Energy  Platform"  prepared  by  several 
environmental  and  consumer  groups,  in- 
cluding the  Environmental  Policy  Center, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Center  for 
Science  in  the  Public  Interest.  The  Sierra 
Club  has  published  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete position  papers  of  any  environmental 
group  on  energy  programs,  entitled  "Energy 
and  The  Sierra  Club"  (June.  1975).  See  also 
"The  Sierra  Club  and  Nuclear  Power"  (June, 
1976). 

=  EPA  estimates  that  the  potential  energy 
recovery  from  the  organic  municipal  wastes 
of  all  SMSA's  m  the  U.S.  In  1973  was  the 
equivalent  of  about  424.000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day.  or  slightly  more  than  one  percent 
of  U.S.  energy  consumption.  With  respect 
to  agricultural  wastes,  the  Ford  Foundation's 
Energy  Policy  Project  staff  estimated  In  "En- 
ergy Conservation  Papers"  (1976)  that  about 
6.4  quadrUlon  Btu's  of  energy,  or  about  7.6 
percent  oT  our  total  energy  needs,  could  be 
reo&vered  .'rom  crop  residues,  and  another  .7 
quadrUllon  Btu's  from  feedlot  manure. 

The  Citizens  Advisoy  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental  Quality  estimates   In  a  more 
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oDtlmlstic  assessment,  "Energy  In  Solid 
Waste:  A  Citizen  Guide  to  Saving"  (1976). 
^  that  energy  recovery  and  recycling  could 
save  more  than  85  percent  of  the  crude  oil 
novi^  imported  into  the  U.S.,  or  roughly  one- 
seventh  of  total  U.S.  energy  needs  In  1973. 
Glass  bottles,  rubber  tires  and  metal  cans 
were  singled  out  In  the  report  as  prime 
candidates  for  recycling,  which  Involves  less 
enegy  consumption  than  production  from 
virgin  materials. 

1 A  notable  exception  to  the  widespread  op- 
position to  nuclear  power  among  envlron- 
meiitallsts  Is  the  position  of  Laurence  Moss, 
former  president  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  now 
chairman  of  the  FEA  Environmental  Advis- 
ory Committee.  Moss  believes  that  the  mining 
and  burning  of  coal  entails  at  least  as  much 
harm  to  the  environment  and  human  health 
as  nuclear  power.  He  also  emphasizes  the 
danger  of  possible  climatic  changes  that 
could  result  from  an  excessive  buildup  of  at- 
mospheric carbon  dioxide,  which  is  emitted 
by  fossil-fuel  power  plants. 

The  major  concerns  of  environmentalists 
about  nuclear  power  are  how  and  where  to 
store  radioactive  wastes  dangerously  active 
for  thousands  of  years  and  the  possible  re- 
lease of  harmful  amounts  of  radioactive  par- 
ticles following  an  accident  or  sabotage 
at  a  nuclear  power  plant.  Thousands  of 
persons  coiJd  be  injured  or  killed  by  a  severe 
nuclear  reactor  accident.  Estimates  of  dam- 
age resulting  IrOm  such  an  accident  range 
from  several  billion  dollars  to  $280  billion, 
depending  on  the  proximity  of  the  reactor  to 
population  centers.  Other  concerns  are  about 
possible  accidents  during  transport  of  nu- 
clear materials  and  exposure  of  uranium 
workers  and  others  to  cancer-causing  urani- 
um tailings. 

Few  environmentalists  have  made  defini- 
tive statements  about  the  wisdom  of  devel- 
oping fusion  (to  be  distinguished  from  fis- 
sion), but  most  favor  at  least  R&D  to  assess 
better  Its  practicality  and  environmental  im- 
pact. J.  G.  Speth  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council  recommends  rapid  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  fusion  and  sev- 
eral other  energy  options  in  his  September 
4,  1975  testimony  before  CEQ.  But  he  added 
that  ERDA  should  keep  the  fusion  program 
directed  at  the  cleaner  forms  of  fusion  energy 
and  away  from  concepts  such  as  "fusion  hy- 
brids", which  would  be  used  to  breed  fuel 
for  fission  reactors.  Ecologist  Barry  Common- 
er has  stated  that  fusion  looks  no  more 
promising  or  less  dangerous  than  fission. 

'  See  testimony  of  James  Cuble  and  John 
Wasilczyk  of  Congress  Wateh  before  the 
CEQ  on  the  ERDA  energy  plan,  September  4, 
1975.  The  two  authors  elaborate  their  anal- 
ysis in  August  1975  comments  on  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission's  draft  environmen- 
tal Impact  statement  on  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion of  U.S.  uranium  enrichment  capac- 
ity. In  addition,  see  their  paper  entitled 
"ERDA's  Limited  Nuclear  Power  Scenario: 
Was  the  Deck  Stacked?"  ERDA  officials  con- 
firmed by  telephone  that  the  calculations 
with  ERDA  data  made  by  the  two  are  accu- 
rate. 

'A  good  guide  to  a  less  energy-intensive 
lifestyle  is  Dr.  Albert  J.  Fritsch's  "The  Con- 
trasumers — A  Citizen  Guide  to  Resource  Con- 
servation," available  from  the  Center  for 
Science  in  the  PubUc  Interest. 

•ERDA's  preferred  combined  technologies 
scenario  of  137  quadrUllon  Btu's  by  the  year 
2000  would  mean  about  a  doubling  of  energy 
consumption  In  30  years,  between  1970  and 
the  year  2000.  The  current  population  growth 
rate  of  the  U.S.  is  .9  percent  a  year,  with  a 
doubling  time  of  77  years,  according  to  the 
Population  Reference  Bureau.  The  bureau 
projects  In  a  recent  report  that  at  current 
growth  rates  the  U.S.  can  reach  zero  popula- 
tion growth  before  2060.  See  "Population  Bul- 
letin. U.S.  Population  in  2000 — Zero  Growth 
or  Not?"  (1975). 

'  See  Freeman's  June  3, 1976  address  to  the 
World  Future  Society. 
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■See  WlUlams'  June  2,  1975  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Environment. 

» Startling  examples  of  possible  energy  sav- 
ings through  recycling  of  metals  are  that  up 
to  74  percent  less  energy  Is  used  when  steel 
is  made  from  scrap  rather  thain  from  ore,  and 
that  95  percent  less  energy  is  used  when  scrap 
aluminum  Is  used  In  aluminum  production, 
according  to  TUton  G.  Dobbin,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Commerce  Department  for 
domestic  and  International  business.  He  told 
the  National  Association  of  Recycling  Indus- 
tries at  an  AprU  10-15,  1975  meeting  In  New 
York  City  that  tax  Incentives  and  correction 
of  freight  rates  that  discriminate  against 
scrap  as  opposed  to  virgin  materials  must  be 
implemented  before  the  fuU  potential  of 
recycling  can  be  realized. 

'» See  September  4,  1975  testimony  of  John 
McCormlck  of  the  Environmental  Policy  Cen- 
ter before  CEQ. 

"Angus  MacDonald  of  the  Center  for 
Science  In  the  Public  Interest  has  analyzed 
the  environmental  Impact  of  oil  shale  pro- 
duction m  "Shale  Oil"  (1974) ,  available  from 
CSPI. 

■2  John  Abbotts  and  Anita  Gunn  of  the 
Public  Interest  Research  Group  cite  incon- 
sistencies and  shortcomings  in  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Siurvey  and  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
reports  on  oil  and  gas  reserves.  Their  skepti- 
cism about  warnings  of  oil  shortages  should 
not  be  taken  as  an  execuse  to  waste  fossil 
fuels,  they  warn.  Rather,  it  should  be  a  re- 
minder that  a  headlong  rush  Into  synthetic 
fuels  and  nuclear  power  may  be  unnecessary. 

»» FPC  "Staff  Report  on  the  Role  of  Hydro- 
electric Developments  in  the  Nation's  Power 
Supply"  (1974). 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  THE 
URBAN  CRISIS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  debate  on  the  "New 
York  crisis,"  and  a  lot  of  time  has  been 
expended  both  in  seeking  for  solutions 
and  aflxlng  the  blame.  In  debating  the 
pros  and  cons,  unfortunately  too  few 
have  acknowledged  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  a  "New  York  problem" 
at  all.  but  an  urban  crisis  which  is  in- 
creasingly engulfing  the  cities  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Eroding  tax  bases,  changing  popula- 
tion trends,  economic  upheavals,  changed 
life  patterns,  and  Federal  programs  have 
profoundly,  and  adversely,  affected  the 
development  and  viability  of  our  urban 
centers.  During  the  past  few  decades 
their  traditional  roles  as  industrial,  fi- 
nancial and  cultural  centers  have  in- 
creasingly been  eroded,  until  today  their 
very  raison  d'etre  is  being  questioned. 
There  is  an  increasing  sentiment  for 
containing  them,  for  abandoning  them 
and  their  ills  to  their  own  resources. 

Yet  the  crisis  they  are  facing  and  the 
travail  they  are  undergoing  are  not  of 
their  own  making  and  it  is  not  within 
their  power  to  resolve  them.  And  unless 
we  act  now  to  reverse  their  deteriora- 
tion they  will  falter  and  fail  and  their 
falling  will  Inexorably  imdermine  our 
national  economy. 

David  S.  Broder,  in  a  recent  article, 
very  perceptively  examined  the  New  York 
situation  within  the  context  of  our  na- 
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tional  urban  crisis.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  insert 
his  comments  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  6,  1976] 
Urban  Ills 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
President     Ford's     preference — which     la 
shared  by  most  politicians  of  both  parties 
In  Congress — Is  to  treat  the  New  York  City 
problem  as  the  last  act  of  a  morality  play. 
The  wicked  wastrel  gets  his  deserved  come- 
uppance and  is  forced  to  repent  for  past 
sins  by  declaring  default. 

It's  a  play  well-taUored  to  the  anti-gov- 
ernment sentiments  of  the  national  audience. 
It's  also  a  way  for  the  President  and  Uke- 
mlnded  politicians  to  conceal  from  the  coun- 
try the  reality  that  we  face. 

I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  financial  and 
psychological  consequfences  of  a  New  York 
City  default.  Whatever  those  are  will  be 
known  soon  enough. 

The  concealed  reality  Is  that  the  basic 
forces  that  have  pushed  New  York  City  to 
the  brink  are  operating  Inexorably  against 
other  old  big  cities,  and  will  leave  them 
equally  exposed  to  financial  ruin  unless  we 
as  a  country  face  up  to  some  facte  we  have 
spent  26  years  ignoring. 

Most  Important  of  these  facts  Is  that 
what  we  call  a  city  is  a  legal-geographic 
trap  maintained  by  the  outside  majority  as 
a  means  of  isolating  problems  we  are  not 
prepared  to  ftice  and  solve.  The  historic  re- 
fusal to  let  most  older  cities  expand  their 
legal  borders  to  Incorporate  the  "retd  cities" 
they  have  become  makes  it  ludicrous,  if  not 
Indecent,  for  the  President  and  other  Po- 
tomac moralizers  to  lecture  New  York  on  the 
need  for  self-reliance. 

The  real  New  York  City  Is  an  area  of  some 
15  mUlion  people,  spanning  three  states.  The 
legal  New  York  City  is  a  fraction  of  that  area, 
with  7.5  million  people  Jammed  Into  ite 
confines. 

The  selection  of  which  people  live  inside 
and  outside  the  borders  of  legal  New  York 
City  Is  not  random:  it  Is  the  end-product  of 
two  generations  of  national  policy. 

Two  great  waves  of  population  change  have 
swept  through  the  old  cities — an  Ingathering 
of  the  poor  from  the  South  and  Puerto  Rlco 
and  an  outflow  to  the  suburbs  of  more  af- 
fluent whites.  The  two  streams  are  not  equal 
In  volume.  New  York  and  most  other  old 
cities  have  had  net  losses  of  population;  Neal 
Pelrce,  author-columnist,  has  estimated  the 
New  York  loss  at  almost  a  half-million  peo- 
ple in  the  past  five  years. 

And  the  racial  and  economic  gap  between 
the  inner  city  and  its  suburbs  has  grown 
even  faster  than  population  has  decUned. 
Ed  HamUton.  the  former  New  York  City 
budget  chief,  cites  figures  showing  the  city's 
median  family  income  is  now  only  half  that 
of  its  suburbs. 

That  is.  of  course,  exactly  what  the  Kerner 
Commission  meant  when  it  warned  seven 
years  ago  that  "our  nation  is  moving  toward 
two  societies,  one  black,  one  white — separate 
and  unequal." 

It  is  not  New  York  alone  that  has  been  vic- 
timized by  these  trends.  The  same  kind  of 
change — often  at  a  more  rapid  rate — has  hit 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Detroit.  Cleveland.  PhUa- 
delphla,  St.  Louis.  Chicago.  San  Francisco, 
and.  yes.  even  such  "new  cities  as  Denver 
and  Salt  Lake  City. 

Behind  all  these  trends  lies  federal  policy. 
Federally  financed  farm  mechanization  pro- 
grams cost  thousands  of  farm  Jobs  for  south- 
ern blacks;  federally  financed  defense  Jobs 
lured  those  blacks  to  the  northern  cities. 
The  failure  of  the  federal  government  to 
provide  uniform  national  Income  mainte- 
nance programs  made  it  advantageous  for 
the  poor  to  remain  in  the  northern  cities, 
even  when  the  Jobs  began  to  move  away. 

And.  of  course,  federal  housing  subsidies 
and  mortgage  guarantees  buUt  the  new  sub- 
1^ 
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urban  communities  to  whlcb  the  affluent 
wbltes  fled  from  thoee  poor-infested  center 
cities.  And  federal  fiinds  built  the  commuter 
bigbways  on  wblch  tbey  made  tbelr  exit. 

Never  during  tbls  process  did  federal  offi- 
cials say,  "This  la  going  to  end  In  disaster 
unless  we  find  some  way  to  allow  those  cities 
to  expand  their  borders  to  encompass  the 
suburbs  we  have  created  around  them." 

Instead,  federal  officials  said  annexation 
was  a  matter  of  state  policy,  and  most  states 
kept  the  cities  from  expanding.  Those  offi- 
cials said  the  city's  claims  to  equality  of  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
was  a  matter  for  the  courts.  But.  by  the  time 
the  courts  got  aroimd  to  enunciating  the  one. 
man-one  vote  doctrine,  the  cities  were  al- 
ready being  empued  of  all  but  the  poor. 

Those  same  federal  officials  turned  their 
baclu  on  yet  a  third  problem — the  problem  of 
school  desegregation,  leaving  that,  too,  to  the 
courts.  And  the  coiuts,  pursuing  their  own 
necessarily  circumscribed  mandate,  have 
Imposed  "solutions" — like  busing  in  the  blg- 
clty  school  systems — that  have  accelerated 
the  flight  to  the  suburbs  and  the  decay  of 
the  old  center  cities. 

That  Is  the  reality  that  lies  behind  the 
New  York  City  crisis.  But  it  is  complicated 
to  discuss  in  these  terms,  and  uncomfortable 
for  those  like  the  President  and  the  congres- 
sional leaders,  who  have  been  on  the  scene 
for  25  years  while  these  forces  were  gathering 
momentum  unchecked. 

It's  so  much  easier  to  blame  it  all  on  John 
Lindsay,  Abe  Beame,  the  greedy  New  York 
unions  and  the  avaricious  New  York  banks, 
and  pretend  it  can't  happen  elsewhere. 

It  not  only  can  happen  elsewhere,  it  will. 
And  who  will  our  "leaders"  blame  then? 
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FORMER  CITY  POLICEMAN  SHOULD 
BE  LISTENED  TO 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 

OF   CONWICTICTrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  my  colleagues  attention  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Hartford 
Times  on  Monday,  November  10,  1975.  It 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  frustrations  of  a 
very  unusual  policeman. 

Our  criminal  justice  system  has  failed 
miserably  in  dealing  with  the  underlying 
problem — ^recidivism.  It  just  does  not 
seem  to  be  willing  to  remove  from  the 
streets  those  few  individuals  who  commit 
most  of  the  felonies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  State  legislatures 
ind  Judges  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
em  we  will  not  only  lose  the  battle 
igainst  crime  but  we  will  also  lose  the 
lervlces  of  men  like  John  Chapin  who 
>rlng  quality,  creativity,  and  intelligence 
o  police  work. 

The  article  follows: 
:  "ouiZB  Cirr  PoLjcncAir  Bhocld  Bb  Lxstened 
To 
John  Chapin  was  not  the  average  Hartford 
1  oUceman,  and  for  that  reason  particularly 
J  is  views  on  crime  and  criminals  merit  spe- 
<  tal  attention. 

Chapin  served  on  the  Hartford  Police  De- 
I  artment  for  five  years,  reluctantly  resigning 
1  wo  weeks  ago  with  a  sense  of  bitter  fnistra- 
T  iOQ  over  the  inability  of  the  criminal  Justice 
t  fsum  to  deal  effectively  with  either  hard- 
«  oed  criminals  or  juvenile  felons. 

A*  a  police  officer,  Chapin  was  called  upon 
1  3  risk  his  life  enforcing  the  law.  but,  in  his 
c  wn  words,  "We  wvn  laboring  without  any 


genuine  expectation  of  having  a  slgnlflcant 
eaect  on  crime  in  Hartford."  And  how  could 
there  be  a  slgnlflcant  efTect  when  the  crimi- 
nals arrested  are  promptly  released  by  the 
courts? 

Chapin  identified  the  problem  well.  He 
said:  -The  hue  and  cry  Is  let's  determine  why 
people  commit  crimes  by  getting  to  the  root 
causes  of  crime.  Unfortunately,  people  m 
low-Income  areas  have  to  live  with  upper- 
mtddle-class  criminology  experiments.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  those  people  stranded  in  our 
urban  centers  are  the  crime  victims,  whereas 
the  men  who  engage  in  the  experiments  live 
in  the  seculsion  and  relative  security  of  their 
suburban  homes." 

But  Chapin  does  not  stop  there:  "Many 
judges  also  attempt  to  introduce  middle- 
class  values  to  people  in  situations  where 
those  .values  have  no  bearing.  They  assume 
that  a  person  who  has  committed  several 
felonies  will  respond  to  verbal  reprimands 
and  exhortations  to  change  his  criminal  be- 
havior and  become  a  pillar  of  the  community. 
In  my  estimation.  Judges  either  naively  un- 
derestimate the  incorrigibility  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  criminal  population  or  callously 
fail  to  prevent  the  strong  likelihood  of  fur- 
ther felonies  by  administering  'swift  and  cer- 
tain punishment."  " 

As  a  case  In  point,  and  an  Impressive  one, 
Chapin  cited  Superior  Court  Judge  WUliam 
L.  Hadden's  recent  decision  In  the  Spencer 
Wolfe  murder  case  In  Merlden.  "Although 
17-year-old  Wolfe  confessed  to'  murdering 
a  Merlden  acquaintance  by  firing  twice  with 
•  rifle.  Judge  Hadden  fatuously  character- 
ized Wolfe  In  his  sentencing  statement  as 
an  'All-American  boy."  and  directed  that 
Wolfe  receive  a  two  to  four-year  suspended 
sentence." 

Chapin  said,  "I  fear  that  Judge  Hadden's 
utter  faUure  to  discharge  hU  swmi  duty 
Is  simply  a  dramatic  example  of  widespread 
and  flagrant  miscarriage  of  Justice." 

Chapin,  like  an  increasingly  large  num- 
ber of  respected  criminologists,  argues,  "The 
criminal  Justice  system  must  have  a  puni- 
tive effect  If  It  U  to  merit  the  respect  and/ 
or  fear  of  those  members  of  society  who  do 
not  accept  the  fundamental  mores  of  our 
ctUture."  ♦ 

The  underlying  problem,  therefore,  is 
recidivism,  since,  "in  the  back  of  every 
police  officer's  mind  there  is  a  realization 
that  the  criminal  will  generally  be  back  on 
the  streets  within  two  hours.  There  are  prob- 
ably 200  to  300  people  who  are  responsible 
for  committing  most  of  the  felonies  in  Hart- 
ford. Furthermore,  I  can  recall  only  a  single 
Instance  In  flve  years  of  police  work  In  which 
an  Individual  I  arrested  for  a  serious  felony 
was  a  genuine  'flrst  offender.'  " 

Chapin  said:  "If  this  perception  u  es- 
sentlaUy  correct,  I  think  one  must  logicaUy 
conclude  that  our  society  can  no  longer 
afford  to  engage  In  Utopian  criminology  ex- 
periments which  have  had  an  Inconclusive 
statistical   effect   on   reclvldlsm   at   best." 

Chapin  Is  not  all  talk,  however.  He  also 
Is  prepared  to  identify  speciflc  measures  for 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  to  enact 
to  combat  the  ever-increasing  lawlessness  In 
the  state.  He  advocates  the  creation  of  new 
Incarceration  faculties,  which  would  permit 
Judges  to  prescribe  realistic  criminal  sen- 
tenc«j  which  they  do  not  now  do  because 
they  claim  that  the  lack  of  prison  faculties 
presents  a  serious  problem. 

In  the  event  that  that  falls  to  persuade 
the  Judges  to  respond  In  a  tougher  manner 
Chapin  suggests  that  the  General  Assembly 
<lraft  a  statute  slmUar  to  the  Colorado 
habitual  offender  law.  "This  statute  provides 
^)«clflc  minimum  and  maximum  sentences 
after  the  commission  of  a  third  felony  and 
a  mandatory  Ufe  sentence  after  commission 
of  a  fourth  felony." 

With  regard  to  Juvenile  Justice,  Chapin 
proposes  that  the  law  be  changed  so  that 
juveoUes   cannot  escape   the   consequences 
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of  their  earlier  criminal  conduct,  which  is 
now  the  case,  and  he  urges  that  the  law 
prohibiting  the  poUce  from  photographln* 
juveniles  be  repealed.  "The  rape  vlctimiS 
hardly  comforted  when  a  poUce  officer  is  un- 
able  to  show  her  known  14  year  old  or  :6 
year  old  rapists  because  the  police  are  pro- 
hlblted  from  photographing  them  after  a 
flrst  offense." 

John  Chapin  cannot  easily  be  branded  as 
some  Illiterate  cop  who  has  been  out  on  the 
front  lines  too  long:  He  is  a  graduate  of  St 
Paul's  School  In  New  Hampshire  and  a  1970 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  spent  13  months 
In  the  administrative  division  of  the  Hart- 
ford  Police  Department,  was  onciof  Police 
Chief  Hugo  Maslnl's  "brain  tru«"  and  u 
the  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Hudson 
Motor  Company,  as  well  as  the  founder  and 
director  of  a  four-year-old  bookstore  in 
Parmlngton. 

John  C.  Chapin  obviously  was  the  kind 
of  Individual  Hartford— and  every  other 
city— needs  on  Its  police  force.  He  under- 
stands the  problems,  he  is  articulate  and 
willing  to  act  upon  solutions,  given  the 
chance.  The  present  criminal  Justice  system 
denies  that  opportunity,  and  understand- 
ably, Chapln's  bitter  frustration  has  led  him 
to  search  for  alternative  avenues  for  achlev- 
Ing  the  changes  necessary  in  the  system. 

Hopefully,  he  will  continue  his  campaign- 
It  Is  far  too  Important  to  be  lightly  treated 
or  abandoned. 

John  Chapin  quite  obvloxisly  has  a  great 
deal  he  can  contribute. 


THE  MILTON  HELPERN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CENTER  FOR  FOREN- 
SIC SCIENCES  IN  WICHITA.  KANS. 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANS.'IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  a  slgnlflcant  event 
which  occurred  last  month  In  Wichita, 
Kans.,  that  will  have  great  Impact  on 
criminal  Investigations.  On  October  24, 
1975.  the  Milton  Helpem  International 
Center  for  the  Forensic  Sciences  was 
dedicated  on  the  campus  of  Wichita 
State  University. 

The  center  was  originally  founded  In 
1966  by  Dr.  William  Eckert.  a  patholo- 
glat  and  deputy  coroner,  and  It  Is  named 
for  Dr.  Helpem,  the  retired  chief  medi- 
cal examiner  of  New  York  City. 

The  center  will  InltlaUy  serve  as  an 
Important  reference  base  to  supply 
needed  Information  to  scientists  Involved 
In  criminal  Investigations.  It  will  be  the 
base  for  the  International  and  national 
forensic  science  organizations.  There  wfll 
be  valuable  exchange  of  information 
through  meetings  and  seminars. 

We  are  pleased  at  the  establishment 
of  this  center  In  Wichita,  and  in  a  uni- 
versity setting.  It  will  serve  all  of  us  welL 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RicoRo,  I  Include  an  editorial  from 
the  Wichita.  Kana.,  Eagle,  and  a  feature 
article  by  Rayetta  Furnas  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Times  discussing  this  impor- 
tant development: 

[Prom  the  Wichita.  Kans.  Eagle | 
PanjEwoBTHT   ADomoN 


Who'd  expect  Wichita  to  be  headquarters 
for  an  International  organization  of  men 
concerned  with  the  medical  aspects  of  crime 
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investigation?  Not  many  pec^le,  apparently, 
but  It  has  been  since  1966— and  last  week's 
dedication  of  The  Milton  Halpem  Interna- 
tional Center  for  the  Forensic  Sciences  on 
the  Wichita  State  University  campxis  made 
It  you  might  say,  official! 

It's  time  to  recognize,  agato,  the  profes- 
sional zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  William 
Eckert  the  driving  force  behind  Wichita's 
unique  status.  He  founded  the  International 
Reference  Organization  in  Forensic  Medicine, 
whose  acronym,  INFORM,  also  Is  the  name  of 
Its  publication,  which  he  edits  In  collabora- 
tion with  Dr.  Thomas  Noguchl,  Los  Angeles' 
chief  medical  examiner  and  coroner. 

Also  active  in  the  organization  Is  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Halpem,  retired  chief  medical  examiner 
of  New  York  City,  for  whom  the  new  forensic 
sciences  center  was  named. 

Because  of  the  activities  of  Dr.  Eckert.  dep- 
uty Sedgwick  County  coroner,  associate  di- 
rector of  laboratories  at  St.  Francis  Hospital 
and  now  director  of  the  Halpem  center.  Uw 
enforcement  officials,  coroners,  medical  ex- 
aminers and  others  interested  In  forensic 
pathology  have  been  gathering  here  twice  a 
year  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  to  attend 
sessions  of  the  Western  Conference  on  Crim- 
inal and  Civil  Problems.  And  In  1978,  the  In- 
ternational Sciences— which  has  Just  elected 
Dr  Eckert  as  its  president — will  convene  In 
Wichita,  its  1975  meeting  was  In  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Forensic  scientists,  you  may  have  gathered, 
are  autopsy  specialists — men  concerned  with 
investigating  the  cause  of  death  In  cases 
which  have  criminal  or  other  legal  aspects. 
The  Halpem  center  wUl  flt  In  well  several 
other  WSU  programs.  Including  the  Wichita 
branch  of  the  University  of  Kansas  medical 
school  and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
department. 

It's  something  to  be  proud  of. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Oct.  27,  1975] 

CiiME  Study  Centeb  at  W.S.U.  Certainly  Is 

Not  Elementary 

(By  RayetU  Furnas) 

Wichita.— Applying  science  to  police  work 
was  probably  flrst  Introduced  to  the  public  by 
Sherlock  Holmes  but  it's  doubtful  he  would 
find  the  new  forensic  sciences  center  at 
Wichita  State  University  "Elementary,  my 
dear  Watson." 

The  Milton  Helpern  International  Center 
for  the  Forensic  Sciences,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  was  formally  dedicated  at 
W.S.U.  Friday  by  Dr.  Milton  Helpern,  retired 
chief  medical  examiner  of  New  Tork  City. 

The  dedication  was  held  In  conjunction 
with  a  2-day  seminar  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence on  Criminal  arid  Civil  Problems,  In 
which  nationally  known  forensic  scientists 
who  have  conducted  Investigations  Into  some 
of  the  most  sensational  murders  and  disasters 
participated. 

Helpern  center,  which  will  Initially  be  a 
reference  base  to  supply  needed  information 
to  scientists,  was  developed  by  Dr.  William 
Eckert,  Wichita  pathologist  and  deputy 
coroner,  through  I.N.P.OJt.^i4.  (International 
Reference  Organization  In  Forensic  Medi- 
cine), which  was  founded  by  Eckert  in  1966. 
It  will  also  be  the  base  for  the  International 
and  national  forensic  science  organizations 
and  will  bring  many  of  the  meetings  and 
seminars  of  both  groups  to  Wichita. 

"These  seminars  bring  information  to  the 
grassroots,"  Dr.  Eckert  explained  in  a  recent 
Interview.  "It  enables  a  small  town  marshal 
In  western  Kansas  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Noguchl  and  exchange  personal 
philosophies."  Dr.  Noguchl  Is  chief  medical 
examiner-coroner  of  Los  Angeles  County,  who 
Investigated  the  Manson  murders,  the  Robert 
Kennedy  assassination  and  the  Symblonese 
Liberation  Army  shootout. 

"It  brings  the  scientific  role  to  law  enforce- 
ment. Evidence  may  be  lost  If  the  person 
checking  the  scene  of  a  crime  or  disaster 
doesn't  know  how  to  check  It."  Eckert  said. 
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Dr.  Eckert,  who  has  been  named  director 
of  Helpem  center,  actually  began  the  re- 
source operation  In  his  office  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital  several  years  ago,  "attempttog  to 
capture  the  literature  in  forensic  sciences." 
"It  was  only  natural  to  transfer  It  to  a  uni- 
versity setting,"  he  said.  "Here  we  can  at- 
tract scholars,  and  the  center  provides  an 
educational  base  for  visiting  lecturers."  Dr. 
Eckert's  collection  is  now  primarily  made  up 
of  Information  written  by  forensic  scientists 
around  the  world  but  he  hopes  to  expand 
his  resources  to  Include  tapes  and  films  and 
eventually  to  catalogue  his  literature  by 
computer.  Conducting  short  courses  for  law 
enforcement  agencies  In  small  towns  is  also 
a  future  ambition. 

The  center,  now  located  In  a  Cape  Cod 
style  house  on  the  WS.V.  campus,  contains 
enovigh  literature  about  some  of  the  most 
bizarre  International  crimes  in  history  to 
easUy  keep  a  mystery  writer  or  a  television 
crime  show  producer  content  for  years.  Dr. 
Eckert  said  LNJ.O.R.M.  has  already  been 
used  as  a  resource  for  some  mystery  writers 
and  by  the  film  Industry. 

Though  scientists  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  will  benefit  directly  from  Helpern 
center,  students  at  W.S.U.  will  also  be  able 
to  utilize  the  center's  materials.  The  admin- 
istration of  Justice  department,  through 
which  Eckert  teaches  a  course  in  forensic 
science,  will  use  the  new  center.  But  Dr. 
Eckert  hopes  It  will  develop  Into  a  co-opera- 
tive effort  with  other  departments  Including 
sociology,  psychology,  history  and  anthro- 
polgy  and  that  audio  visual  Alms  of  famous 
crimes  and  disasters  will  be  available  for 
classroom  use. 

Dr.  Eckert,  who  was  elected  president  of 
the  international  Association  of  Forensic  Sci- 
ences at  a  meeting  In  Zurich  last  month, 
receives  phone  calls  from  forensic  scientists 
aU  over  America  and  Canada  and  has  been 
contacted  on  cases  as  far  away  as  Singapore 
and  South  Africa.  If  the  Informtlon  needed 
Isn't  available  In  his  realm  of  research,  he 
usually  knows  the  name  of  the  person  who 
can  provide  answers. 

"Wichita  is  In  a  unique  location,"  he  said. 
"People  don't  realize  how  beneficial  oxir  posi- 
tion Is.  It  costs  the  same  to  call  or  to  come 
here  from  California  as  It  does  from  New 
Tork.  It's  also  an  Ideal  International  meeting 
place." 

Dr.  Eckert  worked  as  consulting  medical 
examiner  with  the  Los  Angeles  County  Coro- 
ner's office  after  the  assassination  of  Sen. 
^Robert  F.  Kennedy.  He  has  studied  the 
applications  of  computers  to  forensic  sci- 
ences and  has  done  primary  research  In  the 
patterns  of  Injury  In  traffic  accidents. 

Dr.  Eckert  became  Interested  in  forensic 
pathology  in  the  early  1950s  while  a  medical 
student  in  New  York  City.  He  describes  Dr. 
MUton  Helpern  (for  whom  Helpern  center  U 
named)  as  "the  best  known  forensic  scien- 
tist In  the  world,"  and  credits  Helpern  with 
being  Infiuencial  In  his  choosing  the  field 
of  pathology. 

A  pathologist  is  a  doctor  who  specializes 
In  pinpointing  the  caxise  of  death  by  chart- 
ing the  course  of  disease  or  Injury  through 
the  breakdowns  In  the  body's  systems  and 
tissues.  A  forensic  pathologist  follows  the 
same  procedure  but  his  focus  is  directed  to- 
ward the  violent,  unexpected  or  unexplained 
death. 

In  an  interview.  Dr.  Helpern,  who  was  in 
Wichita  to  attend  the  seminar  and  to  give 
the  dedication  speech,  reminisced  about 
some  of  the  unusual  cases  he  has  seen  In  his 
42  years  In  the  New  York  medical  examiner's 
office. 

The  73-year-old  doctor  estimates  he  has 
performed  about  25.000  autopsies  and  super- 
vised 100.000  more. 

But  most  of  his  enthusiasm  was  devoted 
to  the  new  center,  which  he  described  as  a 
"very  romantic  thing  that  will  prove  to  be 
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of   International   value.  The  Europeans  are 
also  very  Intrigued  with  It,"  he  said. 

Though  crime  investigation  has  been  ad- 
vanced greatly  through  scientific  knowledge. 
Dr.  Helpem  believes  an  added  asset  to  the 
field  would  be  for  communities  to  utilize 
medical  examiners  in  place  of  elected  county 
coroners. 

"It's  not  that  elected  coroners  are  not  con- 
scientious," he  said.  "It's  Just  that  they  are 
not  properly  trained."  He  suggested  that  dis- 
tricts be  divided  when  counties  are  not  large 
enough  economically  to  warrant  a  medical 
examiner. 

Dr.  Helpem  believes  also  that  good  com- 
munications between  the  police  department 
or  the  Investigating  agency  Is  necessary  for 
results  to  be  accurate.  He  commended  the 
rapport  between  his  former  office  and  the 
New  York  pwllcer 

"But  the  doctor  must  remember  that  his 
responsibility  is  only  the  autopsy,"  he  said. 
"He  should  narrow  down  the  investigation 
as  much  as  possible  and  continuously  a^k 
himself  'Is  that  all  you  can  And  out?'  but  he 
shouldn't  get  too  wrapped  up  In  the  investi- 
gation. 

"Some  doctors  don't  take  enough  Inter- 
est— others  over  Interpret  the  case.  Leave  the 
examination  of  the  guns  to  the  ballistics  de- 
partment and  the  examination  of  the  bcdii?8 
to  the  pathologists,"  he  said. 

Another  key  speaker  who  attended  the 
seminar  and  dedication  was  Noguchl.  He  re- 
counted the  Investigation  of  the  S.L.A.  shoot- 
out and  presented  a  film  about  the  event. 

Attending  law  enforcement  agents  were 
also  familiarized  with  the  Robert  Kennedy 
assassination  in  a  speech  by  Robert  JoUng  of 
Tucson,  lawyer  and  president  of  the  Am.»ri- 
can  Academy  of  Forensic  Science,  who  out- 
lined the  reasons  for  the  "second  gun  the- 
ory," which  has  recently  reopened  the  inves- 
tigation. 

National  semmars  on  forensic  science  have 
been  held  every  two  years  In  Wichita  since 
1970,  and  with  Its  secretariat  esUblished  at 
Helpern  center,  the  International  Association 
of  Forensic  Sciences  will  convene  here  in. 
1978.  The  International  group  Includes  more 
than  1,000  medical -forensic  >  Investigators 
from  approximately  100  countries. 

Dr.  Eckert's  resource  collection  now  con- 
tains about  30  categories  of  forensic  science 
compilations  on  subjects  that  include  sulcl- 
dology,  homocide,  sex  crimes,  drugs,  aircraft 
and  traffic  accidents. 

Eckert  said  that  forensic  scientists  are  also 
becoming  more  interested  In  crime  and  acci- 
dent prevention.  He  cited  examples  of  head 
helmets  and  car  safety  as  Innovations  cre- 
ated by  pathologists. 

"We  are  also  concerned  with  Investigations 
of  the  living."  Eckert  said,  explaining  that 
rape  victims,  brutallzatlon  cases  and  persons 
who  show  self-destructive  behavior  are  some 
who  are  being  studied  by  the  medical  and 
legal  experts. 

Civil  unrest  or  revolutions  can  also  be 
studied  and  determinations  made  as  to  when 
"kindling  points"  might  be  reached  in  cer- 
tain areas.  Eckert  said  that  although  forensic 
scientists  may  be  unable  to  prevent  a  civil 
disorder,  they  can  be  helpfiU  In  predicting  It 
and  hence  help  law  enforcers  bo  prepared 
for  it. 


WARRANTY  LAWS 


HON.  ELLIOTT  H.  LEVITAS 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cover 
story  of  the  November  10  issue  of  US 
News  b  World  Report  focuses  on  the 
growing  concern  throughout  this  coun- 
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try  of  the  burgeoning  Federal  bureauc- 
racy and  the  Impact  this  Is  having  on 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans.  In 
particular,  the  article  portrays  the  pub- 
lic's frustration  with  the  wide  discretion 
given  unelected  and  largely  unaccount- 
able bureaucrats  in  promulgating  rules, 
many  of  which  carry  criminal  sanctions. 
The  gap  between  what  Congress  intended 
when  it  passed  a  law  and  what  happens 
at  the  end  of  the  line  is  great. 

But  no  one  amcmg  us  who  communi- 
cates   regularly    with    his   constituents 
needs  to  be  told  that  this  is  one  of  the 
chief  concerns  of  most  Americans.  The 
burden  of  the  bureaucracy  is  felt  by  all. 
whether  it  be  the  small  businessman 
forced  to  wade  through  a  sea  of  tech- 
nical and  complex  regulations  just  to  de- 
termine if  he  risks  a  heavy  fine  for  what 
someone     in     Washington — unfamiliar 
with  his  business — regards  as  tmsafe,  or 
the  company  owner  ordered  to  install  in  2 
months  safety  devices  which  could  not 
be  feasibly  designed  or  installed  for  at 
least  7  years,  or  the  workingman  who 
expects  to  have  the  Government  pro- 
vide a  safe  work  environment  only  to 
find  laxity  in  pursuing  meaningful  safety 
standards  and  over-zealousness  in  going 
after  the  meaningless  easy  pickings,  or 
the  consimier  forced  to  pay  higher  prices 
because  of  needless  and  excessive  Gov- 
ernment regulation. 

Let  me  hasten  to  point  out  that  the 
problem  is  one  created  by  Congress  in 
passing  the  buck  and  in  passing  the  laws 
that  are  too  broad.  Congress  has  been 
passing  laws  that  say  to  bureaucrats,  "go 
and  do  good"  auid  pass  the  regiUations 
needed  to  "do  good." 

The  impact  is  felt  by  all.  and  the  pub- 
lic is  looking  for  a  solution.  When  they 
talk  to  us.  Members  of  Congress,  they  are 
talking  to  the  right  people.  Congress  cre- 
ated the  problems  by  delegating  authority 
to  numerous  Federal  agencies,  and 
we  must  solve  the  problem  by  making 
the  bureaucracy  accountable  to  the  peo- 
ple through  their  elected  representatives. 
Toward  this  end,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  3658,  the  Administrative  Rulemak- 
ing Control  Act — and  companion  bills 
with  over  135  cosponsors  among  my  col- 
leagues— ^which  would  allow  a  majority 
In  either  House  of  Congress  to  veto  cer- 
tain bureaucratic  regulations  which  go 
beyond  the  intent  of  Congress  or  which 
are  otherwise  foolish,  arbitrary,  or  op- 
pressive. 

The  excerpt  below,  from  the  U.S.  News 
It  World  Report  cover  story,  Is  just 
one  more  indication  of  the  necessity  for 
prompt  action  by  Congress  to  take  the 
Grovemment  from  the  hands  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats and  for  Congress  itself  to  face 
he  issues,  legislate  specifically  and  re- 
issimie  responsibility  for  the  lawmaking 
process  in  this  coimtry. 

Wakrantt  Law  :  the  Best  t.atti  Pipits 
The  new  Federal  Warranty  Act  Is  a  vivid 
»xample  of  the  frequent  gap  between  con- 
[reaelonal  Intent  and  life  In  the  real  world. 
In  this  case.  Congress  wanted  to  make 
iur«  consvuners  wouldn't  get  stuck  with 
aulty  products.  It  passed  a  law  setting  broad 
lules  covering  warranties  and  ordered  the 
federal  Trade  Commission  to  draw  up  spe- 
:tflc  guidelines. 

But  the  Uw  went  Into  effect  July  4  and 
IM  FTC,  which  was  given  six  months  to 
■■ua  Its  regulAtlons.  U  still  holding  beartngs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHAOS.  N-OT  CLARmr 

Manufacturers.  retaUers  and  consumers 
have  all  been  left  In  a  quandary  about  what 
the  law  requires. 

The  upshot:  Some  companies  have  re- 
stricted the  language  of  their  warranties 
and  others  have  labeled  theirs  "limited" 
rather  than  "full"  even  though  the  wording 
Is  the  same. 

So  much  imcertalnty  exists  that  some  com- 
panies have  withdrawn,  temporarily,  the 
guarantees  they  once  supplied  with  their 
product. 

And  at  the  retaU  level,  storekeepers  are 
balking  at  a  proposal  that  would  require 
them  to  keep  on  file  a  "library"  of  warranties 
on  every  product  worth  more  than  $5  that 
they  carry  In  stock. 

Although  Congress  obviously  Intended  to 
protect  consumers  from  deceptively  worded 
and  misleading  warranties,  the  Inunedlate 
effect  of  the  law  has  been  to  actually  weaken 
some  warranties  previously  considered 
models. 

For  example.  Corning  Glass  Works  switched 
to  a  limited  warranty  "at  least  untU  present 
confusion  Is  cleared  up."  says  a  company 
official.  He  adds:  "This  puts  us  In  something 
of  an  awkward  position,  since  at  the  hearings 
that  led  to  the  new  law,  our  warranties  were 
singled  out  as  among  the  simplest  and  clear- 
est In  the  country." 

Proposed  FTC  regulations  would  compel 
manufacturers  to  put  a  tag  or  sticker  on 
their  products  saying.  "The  retaUer  has  a 
copy  of  the  complete  warranty  on  this  prod- 
uct. Ask  to  see  it." 

One  dissenting  FTC  member,  Mayo  J. 
Thompson,  complains  that  such  a  warranty 
"Ubrary"  would  "drag  the  customer  away 
from  the  merchandise  and  over  to  the  read- 
ing staU." 

The  costs  would  far  outweigh  the  bene- 
fits, he  says.  He  sees  the  proposed  regulation 
as  proof  of  "the  astonishing  capacity  of 
those  who  pass  the  laws  and  those  who 
enforce  them  for  overestimating  the  public's 
interest  In  some  of  the  more  esoteric  forms 
of  consumer  Information." 

In  sum.  the  warranty  law.  as  critics  see 
It.  shapes  up  as  one  more  instance  of  an  all- 
too-common  congres-slonal  practice — legisla- 
tion that  leaves  the  reaUy  tough  decisions 
to  administrators. 

Says  one  lawyer:  "Congress  Just  came  up 
with  some  sweeping  changes  and  then 
dumped  the  whole  thing  In  the  Trade  Com- 
mission's lap.  It's  a  classic  case  of  bungling 
a  very  touchy  Issue." 


STOPPING  TERRORISM  WITH  THE 
RESOURCES  OF  CIVILIZATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1975 


Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  terrorism— the  calculated  use 
of  extreme  violence  to  demoralize  and 
intimidate  a  population  or  government 
into  granting  certain  demands — is  the 
growing  trend  of  the  decade.  Terrorist 
organizations,  many  of  which  use  the 
theories  of  Marx  and  Lenin  to  rationalize 
or  excuse  their  savageries,  have  formed  a 
loose-knit  "terrorist  international."  We 
find  terrorist  revolutionaries  from  Latin 
America  also  active  in  Europe;  Arabs  as- 
sisted by  Japanese  and  Germans;  Irish 
by  Libyans,  and  so  on. 

And  behind  the  many  terrorist  bar- 
barUna  stands  the  Soviet  Union,  with  Its 
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KGB  operators  equipping  terrorists  from 
dozens  of  groups  either  directly  or 
through  third  parties  such  as  Syria,  East 
Germany,  North  Korea,  Czechoslovakia. 
Cuba,  or  Iraq— with  the  Chinese  C(^ 
munists  doing  their  best  to  match  the 
Russian  effort. 

In  a  hard-hitting  article  published  in 
the  New  Statesman,  Paul  Johnson  has 
plainly  indicated  the  true  parameters  of 
the  struggle.  The  question  is  whether  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  democ- 
racies "are  going  to  uphold  the  stand- 
ards of  International  behavior  set  by 
their  forebears;"  and  whether  they  have 
the  win  to  do  so  pfifectively  "in  the  most 
systematic,  relentless  and  comprehensive 
manner,  and  if  necessary— while  they 
still     possess     it— with     overwhelming 

The  article  also  correctly  points  out 
that  the  United  Nations  is  controlled  by 
police  states,  totalitarian  dictatorships 
and  barbarities  like  Idi  Amin's  Uganda 
The  example  of  the  United  Nations'  con- 
demnation of  Israel,  at  Communist  and 
Arab  instigation  equating  Jewish  na- 
tionalism—Zionism— with  the  sort  of 
racist  genocidal  policies  carried  out  by 
Idi  Amin  In  Uganda  or  Adolf  Hitler,  is 
seen  by  Mr.  Johnson  as  a  foretaste  of 
future  U.N.  actions. 

For  this  reason  he  suggests  that  it  may 
be  tune  "for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  cut  off  the  U.N.'s  money,  and 
send  the  whole  squalid  circus  packing" 
In  light  of  this  latest  disgrace,  and  of 
the  fact  that  our  coimtry  seems  to  have 
Anally  realized  that  the  U.N.'s  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization— ILO— also  is 
completely  dominated  by  the  Communist 
and  totalitarian  bloc,  it  is  indeed  time  for 
the  civilized  nations  to  draw  the  line  and 
abandon  the  U.N. 

I  commend  the  full  article  to  the  close 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

The  Resotjrces  of  Civilisatioi* 
(By  Paul  Johnson) 
At  an  Immense  gathering  in  Leeds  In  Octo- 
ber 1881,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  perhaps  the 
noblest  man  England  has  ever  produced,  and 
also  a  passionate  friend  of  the  Irish  nation, 
said  some  trenchant  things  about  Irish  ter- 
rorism. His  voice,  one  present  observed,  had 
'the  note  of  a  clear  and  deeptoned  bell';  and 
certainly  his  words  have  a  striking  resonance 
today: 

"If  It  shall  appear  that  there  Is  still  to  be 
fought  a  final  conflict  In  Ireland  between 
law  on  the  one  side  and  sheer  lawlessness  on 
the  other.  If  the  law  purged  from  defect  and 
any  taint  of  Injustice  Is  stUl  to  be  repeUed 
and  refused,  and  the  first  conditions  of  poUt- 
ical  society  to  remain  unfulfilled,  then  I  say, 
gentlemen,  without  hesitation,  the  resources 
of  civilisation  against  its  enemies  are  not 
yet  exhausted." 

Is  It  not  time  to  remlfid  the  world  once 
again  that  civilisation  stUl  has  the  resources 
and,  more  Important,  the  wUl  to  seize  Its 
enemies  by  the  throat?  In  Britain,  as  well  as 
In  Ulster,  we  face  In  the  IRA  not  a  national- 
ist movement,  not  a  league  of  patriots,  not 
•guerrillas'  or  'freedom  fighters',  or  anything 
which  can  be  dignified  with  a  political  name, 
but  an  organisation  of  psychopathic  murder- 
ers who  delight  in  maiming  and  slaughtering 
the  Innocent,  and  whose  sole  object  and  sat- 
isfaction In  life  Is  the  destruction  of  human 
flesh.  The  misguided  patriots  who  Joined  the 
IRA  m  the  heady  days  of  1968  and  after  have 
melted  away  and  have  been  replaced  by  men 
and  women  who  have  far  more  In  conunon 
with  Ian  Brady  and  Myra  Hlndley  than  with 
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old-style  terrorists  like  Michael  Collins  and 
De  Valera.  Not  that  these  last  two — both 
saints  In  the  Irish  political  calendar— can 
escape  their  share  of  the  moral  responsibili- 
ty. When  old  Dev  was  laid  to  rest  recently, 
with  full  honours  civil  and  military,  I  re- 
flected that  he  had  played  a  sinister  role 
m  teaching  his  compatriots  to  prefer  guns 
and  dynamite  to  argument  and  persuasion, 
and  that  he  co\ild  fairly  be  described  as  the 
spiritual  grandfather  of  today's  Patrick  Jo- 
seph O'Gellgnltes  and  Bridget  McSadlsts. 

However,  retribution  is  coming.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  IRA  terror  -campaign 
In  this  country  has  been  counter-productive. 
Those,  like  myself,  who  once  urged  the  with- 
drawal of  British  forces,  on  the  grounds  that 
this  would  oblige  moderate  elements  on  both 
sides  to  come  together,  have  been  persuaded 
by  the  IRA  gangsters  that  Britain  must  con- 
tinue to  maintain  order  in  Ulster,  If  neces- 
sary for  all  eternity — or  until  the  Irish  In 
their  wrath  rise  and  exterminate  the  IRA 
themselves;  In  the  meantime,  civilised  so- 
ciety must  be  protected  In  Britain  too.  Last 
week's  murder  of  a  distinguished  doctor  may 
well  prove  a  turning-point  In  persuading  the 
British  public  that  convicted  terrorists  must 
be  executed  without  pity  or  delay. 

In  point  of  fact,  80  per  cent  of  the  public 
have  long  since  needed  no  further  proof  that 
death  Is  an  appropriate  punishment  for 
mass-terrorists  both  In  terms  of  natural  jus- 
tice and  as  a  deterrent.  What  Is  new,  and 
remarkable.  Is  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  those  middle-class  InteUectu^ls  who 
supported  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment have  now  come  round  to  the  view  that 
prison  sentences,  however  long,  do  not  offer 
society  sufficient  protection  from  the  terror- 
ist professionals.  There  Is  a  widespread  be- 
lief among  the  terrorists  themselves  that  the 
British  Government  Is  on  the  verge  of  ca- 
pitulation in  Ireland,  and  that  part  of  the 
bargain  wUl  be  the  Inunedlate  release  of  IRA 
'political  prisoners'.  Hence,  when  the  four 
monsters  who  exploded  the  bomb  at  Guild- 
ford were  sentenced  recently,  the  'girl  friend' 
of  one  of  them,  present  In  court,  screamed  at 
her  grisly  paramour:  'Don't  worry — you  wlU 
never  serve  It.'  Thus  no  punishment  at 
present  avaUable  to  the  British  courts  acts 
as  a  disincentive  to  the  kUlers,  however  atro- 
cious their  crimes. 

The  majesty  of  the  law  could.  It  Is  true,  be 
somewhat  strengthened  If  the  Prime  Minister 
were  to  make  a  binding  statement  to  Parlia- 
ment, couched  In  terms  even  be  could  not 
subsequently  wriggle  out  of,  that  In  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever  will  convicted  IRA 
murders  be  released  before  the  completion  of 
their  sentences.  But  this  Is  not  enough.  What 
the  public  demands,  what  It  has  a  moral  and 
constitutional  right  to  demand,  and  what 
Members  of  Parliament  must  now.  It  seems 
to  me.  concede  to  It,  Is  a  new  anti-terrorist 
law  which  makes  the  death  sentence  man- 
datory for  those  convicted  of  pwUtlcal  mur- 
der. There  are  a  number  of  different  ways  In 
•  which  a  statute  covdd  be  framed  but  two 
characteristics  are  essential.  First,  the  law 
must  be  subject  to  annual  review  by  Parlia- 
ment, lapsing  automatically  If  the  Commons 
Judges  Its  usefulness  to  be  over.  Second.  It 
must  provide,  within  the  framework  of  nat- 
ural Justice  and  our  customary  legal  safe- 
guards, for  an  accelerated  procedure  so  that 
the  guilty  can  be  tried,  sentenced  and  ex- 
ecuted before  their  confederates  or  paymast- 
ers can  organise  any  violent  Interference  with 
the  course  of  Justice.  In  the  long  history  of 
English  (and  Scottish)  Jurisprudence  there 
are  ample  precedents  for  avoiding  "the  law's 
dalays'  In  such  cases;  and  no  one  need  feel 
that  bipartisanship  on  Ireland  has  Its  lim- 
itations. 

campaign  needed 

Whether    the    Government    can    be    per- 
suaded to  take  such  a  lead  Is  to  be  doubted. 
Harold  Wilson  has  never  shown  much  In- 
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cUnatlon  to  organise  effective  action  against 
Arab  terrorists,  or  those  whose  oil-wealth  fi- 
nances them;  and  this  week  his  tongue  In 
raw  from  licking  the  boots  of  the  Crown- 
Prince  of  Saudi  Arabia.  However,  he  Is  at 
least  susceptible  to  public  opinion.  II  It  is  ex- 
pressed vociferously  enough.  Perhaps  a  na- 
tional campaign  is  needed.  Certainly  Mrs. 
Thatcher  has  the  right  to  start  putting  on 
the  pressure,  and  to  remind  the  Government 
that  bipartisanship  on  Ireland  has  Its 
limits — Its — and  Its  price. 

Such  Indications  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment Is  prepared  to  deploy  the  resources  of 
civilisation  would,  moreover,  have  a  thera- 
peutic effect  well  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Irish  problem.  For  terrorism  and  Its  con- 
donation, even  encouragement,  by  legal  gov- 
ernments is  the  greatest  evU  of  our  age.  a 
more  serious  threat  to  our  ciUture  and  sur- 
vival than  the  possibility  of  thermonuclear 
war  or  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  planet's 
natural  resources.  Some  terrorist  groups  al- 
ready dispose  not  only  of  vast  sums  of  cash 
but  of  comparatively  sophisticated  weapon 
systems;  how  long  will  it  be  before  they  get 
their  first  A-bombs,  especially  since  more 
than  a  score  of  countries  will  be  producing 
them  by  the  end  of  this  decade?  It  may  be 
said:  no  government  would  be  irresponsible 
enough  to  hand  over  nuclear  weapons  to 
psychopathic  murders.  Alas,  this  Is  not  a 
James  Bond  fantasy  but  a  reasonable  deduc- 
tion from  the  recent  behaviour  patterns  of 
many  so-called  nations. 

A  fortnight  ago  the  UN  Social.  Humani- 
tarian and  Cultural  Committee — a  nomen- 
clature so  rich  In  savage  Irony  as  to  eclipse 
even  a  Swift — passed  by  70  votes  to  29  a 
resolution  condemning  Israel  as  a  'threat 
to  world  peace',  and  Zionism  as  a  'racialist 
and  Imperialist  Ideology'.  In  fact,  as  all  edu- 
cated people  know.  Israel,  far  from  being  a 
threat  to  anyone,  stands  In  perpetual  danger 
of  extermination  from  Its  bloodthirsty 
nelghboTirs;  and  Zionism  Is  neither  a  raclad 
nor  an  Imperial  but  a  cultural  phenomenon. 
Of  course,  at  the  UN  facts  and  reaUtles  do 
not  matter.  What  matters  Is  force,  money 
and  physical  power. 

Indeed,  the  UN  Is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  most  corrupt  and  corrupting  crea- 
tions In  the  whole  history  of  human  Institu- 
tions. How  many  of  the  delegates  were 
actually  bribed  by  Arab  governments  to 
vote  against  Israel  on  this  occasion  Is  a 
matter  of  speculation;  but  almost  without 
exception  those  In  the  majority  came  from 
states  notable  for  racist  oppreaolon  of  every 
conceivable  hue — Iraq,  for  Instance,  has  re- 
cently murdered  or  expelled  over  300.000 
Kurds  on  purely  racial  grounds-^and  whose 
common  characteristics  are  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments, at>sence  of  the  rule  of  law,  a  fet- 
tered press,  concentration  camps,  political 
murder,  huge  corruption  at  all  levels,  vast 
armed  forces  and  Impoverished  workers. 

Some  of  these  states — which  might  more 
accurately  be  described  as  tribal  barbarisms — 
have  a  perfectly  gentdne  hatred  for  Israel. 
For  Israel  Is  a  social  democracy,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  free  socialist  state  In  the 
world;  Its  people  and  government  have  a 
profound  respect  for  human  life,  so  pas- 
sionate Indeed  that,  despite  every  conceiv- 
able provocation,  they  have  refused  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  execute  a  single 
captured  terrorist.  They  also  have  an 
ancient  but  vigorous  culture,  and  a  fiourlsh- 
Ing  technology.  The  combination  of  national 
qualities  they  have  assembled  In  their  brief 
existence  as  a  state  Is  a  perpetual  and  em- 
bittering reproach  to  most  of  the  new  coun- 
tries whose  representatives  swagger  about  the 
UN  building.  So  Israel  Is  envied  and  hated; 
and  efforts  are  made  to  destroy  her.  The 
extermination  of  the  Israelis  has  long  been 
the  prime  objective  of  the  Terrorist  Inter- 
national; they  calculate  that  If  they  can 
break  Israel,  then  aU  the  rest  of  civilisation 
Is  vulnerable  to  their  assa^ilts. 
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In  some  ways  what  is  said  and  voted  at 
the  UN  does  not  matter.  There  may  be  a 
case — not  yet,  I  would  say,  an  overwhelm- 
ing one — for  the  United  States  government 
to  cut  off  the  UN's  money,  and  send  the 
whole  squalid  circus  packing.  The  slab  of 
steel  and  glass  on  the  East  River  might  then 
be  put  to  some  useful  purpose.  But  breaking 
up  the  UN  would  not  end  the  problem,  which 
springs  not  from  paper  votes  but  from  the 
physical  supplies  of  arms  and  money  which 
certain  states  are  prepared  to  pour  Into  the 
terrorist  cauldron.  Russia,  while  ferociously 
executing  dissidents  In  her  own  midst  (those 
who  hijack  Soviet  aircraft  unsuccessfully 
know  they  wlU  never  emerge  from  the  KBG 
Interrogation  cellars) ,  eqiUps  a  wide  variety 
of  terrorist  gangs  iieyond  her  sphere  of 
control. 

But  Russia's  activities  at  least  have  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  deprived  rationale.  Other 
tyrannies  appear  to  be  moUvated  by  the 
sheer  lust  for  destruction.  Thus  Ohadafll. 
the  madman  who  controls  Libya,  sends 
money  and  arms  to  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics  In  Ulster;  and  Amln,  the  Ugandan 
monster.  Is  ready  to  provide  weapons  (which 
he  recently  received  from  Russia)  to  any- 
one Interested  In  killing  Britons,  as  he  puts 
It.  These  savages  are  not  ostracised  by  the 
world  community.  On  the  contrary,  Dom 
Mlntoff,  the  Labour  Prime  Minister  of 
Malta,  finds  It  convenient  to  treat  Ghadaffl 
as  an  honoured  ally.  Amln,  who  Is  said  to 
have  beaten  the  Ugandan  Lord  Chief 
Justice  to  death,  and  whose  mvuders  already 
ran  Into  thoxisands,  has  been  chosen  by  his 
African  colleagues  as  their  chairman  and 
exemplar. 

The  melancholy  truth,  I  fear.  Is  that  the 
candles  of  civilisation 'are  burning  low.  The 
world  Is  Increasingly  governed  not  so  much 
by  capitalism,  or  communism,  or  social 
democracy,  or  even  tribal  barbarism,  as  by 
a  false  lexicon  of  political  cliches,  accumu- 
lated over  half  a  century  and  now  assum- 
ing a  kind  of  degenerate  sacerdotal 
authority.  We  all  know  what  they  are;  thoee 
who  do  not  have  only  to  peer  Into  the 
otherwise  empty  head  of  an  average  mem- 
ber of  the  fascist  Left — ^that  men  with 
coloiured  skins  can  do  no  wrong,  and  those 
with  white  ones  no  right — unless  of  course 
they  call  themselves  communists;  that  mur- 
dering Innocent  people  for  political  purposes 
Is  acceptable  providing  you  call  yourself  a 
guerrilla;  that,  In  the  right  political  circum- 
stances, a  chunk  of  gelignite  Is  morally 
superior  to  a  rational  argument.  The  as- 
sumption Is  that  an  ArmaUte  rlfie  has,  as  It 
were,  a  spiritual  life  of  Its  own.  depending 
on  whether  It  is  In  the  hands  of  an  Amer- 
ican (bad)   OT  a  South  East  Asian   (good). 

TUa  rOB   MORAL  LEAD 

In  the  old  days  the  civilised  powers  would 
simply  have  occupied  a  barbarous  territory 
like  Ohadaffl's  Libya,  or  Amin's  Uganda, 
and  set  up  a  responsible  and  law-abiding 
government.  Such  operations  may  no  longer 
be  possible,  or  even  desirable.  But  there  Is 
something  to  be  said  for  replacing  the  UN 
concept  by  a  league  of  civilised  powers — 
the  conditions  of  membership  being  such 
criteria  as  democratic  politics,  a  free  press, 
the  rule  of  law  and  a  determination  to 
stamp  out  terrorism.  Harold  Wilson  often 
drones  on  about  Britain  (under  Labour) 
giving  a  'moral  lead'.  Here  Is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  exercise  one,  by  putting  such 
a  proposal  to  Uke-mlnded  governments. 

After  aU,  clvUlsatlon  not  only  has  a  right 
but  a  positive  and  imperative  duty  to  defend 
Itself.  We  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  past 
and,  more  Important,  the  trustees  of  the 
future.  I  was  much  struck  the  other  night 
by  a  remarkably  clever  and  funny  play  by 
Simon  Qray,  Otherwise  Engaged,  on  at  the 
Queen's.  A  decent,  peaceable,  reasonable 
minded  and  patient  publisher  plans  to  spend 
a  few  quiet  hours  on  Saturday  listening  to 
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his  new  album  of  Wagner.  He  la  constantly 
Intemipted  by  an  endless  succession  of  un- 
reasonable and  hysterical  people  who,  while 
demanding  and  getting  his  help,  subject  him 
to  sneers,  reproaches.  Insults  and  even  physi- 
cal assault.  BventuaUy.  In  perfectly  rational 
anger,  he  strikes  back — Just  once — and  In- 
stantly the  circle  of  devils  dissolves  and  he 
Is  allowed  to  listen  to  Parsifal  in  peace. 

I  see  this  play — It  may  not  have  been  the 
author's  Intention — as  a  powerful  analogy 
of  Western  clvUlsatlon  and  Its  treatment  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  In  the  last  quarter- 
century.  Loaded  with  quite  unnecessary 
guilt,  we  have  given  aid  and  comfort,  and 
received  nothing  but  abuse  and  violence. 
We  have  not  won  the  friendship  of  the  world 
beyond;  all  that  has  happened  is  that  we 
have  forfeited  its  respect.  Thus  do  men  be- 
tray their  responsibilities  with  the  beet 
Intentions. 

Has  not  the  time  come  to  change  our 
strategy?  What  I  think  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  waiting  for — indeed  hoping  for — Is  some 
positive  sign  that  the  civilised  powers  are 
going  to  uphold  the  standards  of  interna- 
tional behaviour  set  by  their  forebears;  that 
they  are  going  to  do  so  in  the  most  system- 
atic, relentless  and  comprehensive  manner, 
and  a  necessary— while  they  stlU  possess  It— 
with  overwhelming  force.  All  over  our  tor- 
mented planet,  there  are  millions  of  decent, 
peaceable  and  intelligent  men  and  women  of 
all  religions,  complexions  and  races,  who  are 
praying  that  the  resources  of  civilisation  are 
not.  Indeed,  exhausted — and  that  the  Brezh- 
nevs and  the  Amlns,  the  Ohadaffis  and  the 
ICaos,  the  Arafats  and  the  O'Sadlsts  will  not 
be  allowed  to  take  over  the  earth. 


JOHN  SIMOND6  OF  OANMETT 
NEWSSERVICE 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUFoams 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  I^?eak- 
ee.  1  have  Just  learned  that  John  Stm- 
onds,  one  of  Washington's  finest  report- 
ers, will  soon  be  leaving  us.  The  Gannett 
newspaper  chain,  for  which  he  has  be&a 
a  reports:  for  almost  10  years,  is  pro- 
moting John,  effective  December  1,  to  the 
position  of  managing  editor  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin. 

Tbia  move,  of  course,  will  require  great 
Bacrtfices  on  the  part  of  John  and  his 
family.  Ptor  example,  since  such  a  pro- 
motion undoubtedly  involves  some  in- 
:rease  in  monetary  compensation,  it  can 
t)e  predicted  that  the  Slmonds  family's 
Income  taxes  may  go  up.  Also,  as  he  list- 
sned  to  this  morning's  weather  predlc- 
tlwis  of  possible  snow  flurries  this  after- 
noon. John  Inevitably  must  have  thought 
>f  the  fact  that  he  and  his  family  will  no 
onger  be  able  to  enjoy  the  exciting 
'.hanging  of  the  seasons,  as  Hawaii  is 
amous  for  having  the  same,  boring 
ireather  all  year  long — almost  always  a 
wnperature  in  the  high  seventies,  with 
mly  occasional  rain  to  break  the  moaot- 
my  of  the  clear  blue  sky.  And  John  will 
lave  to  give  up  one  of  the  fringe  benefits 
>f  his  current  Job— the  automatic  exer- 
;lse  he  has  received  every  day  running 
tack  and  forth  between  the  Capitol  press 
[alleries.  the  various  House  and  Senate 
>fBce  Buildings,  and  the  Gannett  office 
:  acre  than  a  mile  away  in  the  National 
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Press  Building.  In  his  new  desk  Job,  John 
will  have  to  watch  his  weight  much  more 
cartfully.  particularly  in  light  of  the 
tempting  variety  of  exotic  and  delicious 
food  for  which  Hawaii  is  well  known. 

I  imagine,  however,  that  John;  his 
lovely  wife,  Kitty;  and  their  two  chil- 
dren. Max  and  Malia.  will  somehow  ad- 
Just.  Perhaps  John  can  take  up  surfing 
for  exercise,  although  he  would  probably 
be  the  only  person  riding  the  waves  at 
Waikikl  while  wearing  a  tie  and  trench- 
coat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  staff  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  dealing  with  John  Slmonds 
from  January  of  1973,  when  I  first  came 
to  represent  the  area  served  by  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram,  one  of  the 
approximately  50  Gannett  newspapers, 
until  early  in  1974,  when  a  form  of  reap- 
portionment within  the  Gannett  Wash- 
ington Biireau  changed  the  congressional 
office  assignments  of  the  organization's 
reporters.  Never,  during  the  more  than 
20  years  since  I  was  first  elected  to  pub- 
Uc  office,  have  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  a  reporter  for  whom  I 
developed  greater  respect.  There  were 
times  when  I  wished  that  one  or  another 
of  his  articles — reporting  some  incident 
in  which  I  had  put  my  foot  in  my  mouth 
or  something— had  been  lost  on  its  way 
to  the  typesetting  room,  but  this  only  en- 
hances John's  credentials  as  a  fair  and 
objective  newsman.  He  manages  to  de- 
velop a  close  relationship  with  the  sub- 
jects of  his  articles  without  in  any  way 
compromising  his  Integrity  as  a  reporter. 
Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  re- 
ferring to  and  endorsing  the  remarks 
yesterday  of  our  esteemed  colleague  in 
the  other  Chamber,  Senator  CnxracH, 
who  commented  on  John's  consistent  ac- 
curacy and  fairness,  and  described  John 
as  a  professional  and  a  gentleman.  I 
join   John's   many   other   Washington 
friends  in  wishing  him  and  his  family 
the  best  of  luck  in  Hawaii  as  John  takes 
on  his  challenging  new  Job  at  the  Star- 
Bulletin.  Washington's  loss  is  Honolulu's 
gain. 


THREE  THREATS  TO  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CAUrOBMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 

Tbrex  Thxeats  to  thx  Private  Szctok 

(By  Dallln  H.  Oaks,  President,  Brigham 

Young  University) 

Our  earliest  and  most  of  our  greatest 
colleges  and  universities,  hospitals,  museums, 
homes  for  the  poor  and  aged,  and  a  host  of 
other  charities  were  founded  by  private  Ini- 
tiative. It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
our  country  has  been  built  upon  private  ini- 
tiative, and  that  until  the  last  half-century 
the  function  of  government  has  been  to  pro- 
tect private  Initiative  and  occasionally  to 
give  it  benign  regulation  or  assistance. 

As  we  observe  the  hundredth  birthday  of 
Brigham  Young  University,  an  institution 
founded  in  that  tradition,  we  are  troubled 
by  several  threats  to  private  imtlatlve.  These 
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threats  stem  from  the  actions  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  attitudes  of  our  citizens.  X 
urge  each  of  you  to  take  careful  notice  ot 
these  threats  and  to  lend  your  voice  and  In- 
fluence to  counteract  them.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  private  sector  is  seriously  threatened  la 
America  today  and  that  threat  Is  affecting 
or  will  shortly  affect  all  nongovernmental  in- 
stitutions, including  those  formed  for  re- 
ligious, educational,  cultural,  social,  and 
other  charitable  purposes. 

The  first  threat  is  government  competition. 
Two  fellow  presidents  of  private  institutions 
have  recently  commented  on  this  threat.  In 
his  essay  "In  Defense  of  the  Private  Sector." 
Stanford  President  Richard  W.  Lyman  tav^^ 
sad  note  of  the  fact  that  the  tides  "are 
running  against  the  private  sector  in  Amer- 
ican life  generally."  Yet  the  private  sector 
is  vital  to  preserving  pluralism  In  our  society 
because,   as   President   Lyman   observes,  "a 
society  is  more  likely  to  be  open  and  fies^ 
[and]    the  individual  citizen's   capacity  to 
stand  up  against  the  otherwise  overwhelming 
force  of  modern  government  is  substantially 
strengthened,  if  the  state  does  not  possess  a 
monopoly  of  service  to  the  public  . . ."  (Doed- 
alua  Winter,   1975   (2) :  166-167).  Comment- 
ing on  a  different  aspect  of  government  com- 
petition, Boston  University  President  John  B. 
Silber  reminds  us  that  forty-eight  private. 
Independent  colleges  and  universities  have 
closed  their  doors  since  1970.  He  criticizes 
what  he  calls  the  "mindless"  government  de- 
cisions to  spend  millions  to  expand  pubUe 
institutions,  thus  promoting  the  competitive 
demise  of  private  colleges,  rather  than  spend- 
ing the  smaller  earoB  that  would  save  private 
institutions  and  use  their  unique  facilltlse 
and  advantages  ("Paying  The  Bill  For  Col- 
lege." Atlantic  Monthly.  May  1976,  pp.  33- 
40). 

As  various  arms  of  government  assume 
more  and  more  of  the  fimctions  tradi- 
tionally performed  by  private  organizations, 
and  as  government's  Share  of  the  market  in 
these  areas  grows  larger  and  larger,  the  in- 
fluence of  private  organizations  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  boimd  to  diminish.  When  this 
happens  the  base  of  public  support  is 
woded — a  fatal  weakness  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety— and  new  laws  and  regulations  are  less 
likely  to  take  account  of  the  special  needs 
of  the  private  sector.  Soon  private  organiza- 
tions In  competition  with  publicly  supported 
ones  are  on  the  defensive,  and  their  survival 
Is  threatened. 

The  weakening  effects  of  government  com- 
petition are  evident  in  two  statistical  meas- 
ures. In  the  stressful  financial  conditions  of 
taie  past  two  years,  faculty  salaries  have  in- 
creased a  total  of  12  percent  In  public  insti- 
tutions but  only  7  percent  in  private  ones. 
(The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  10  Feb- 
ruary 1976,  p.  1).  This  disparity  mirrors  the 
comparative  financial  weakness  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Second,  Just  twenty-five  years 
ago  private  colleges  and  universities  enrolled 
60  percent  of  all  students  in  higher  educa- 
tion   (American    Council   on   Education,   A 
Fact  Book  on  Higher  Education,  First  Issue, 
1974,  H  74.9) .  Today  that  figure  has  fallen  to 
24  percent — and  the  true  level  Is  much  lower 
than  24  since  during  this  same  period  many 
of  the  institutions  that  are  private  in  form 
have  ceased  to  be  private  in  fact  because 
of  their  heavy  reliance  on  government  appro- 
priations for  campus  construction,  research, 
and  student  assistance.  This  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  competitive  position  of  private 
Institutions  has  been  accompanied  by  a  suc- 
cession of  laws  regulating  more  and  more 
aspects  ot  the  educational  process,  without 
distinction  between  public  and  private.  Now 
the  federal  government  is  moving  to  take 
over  the  formal  accrediting  function  hereto- 
fore  handled   by   private   organizations.   If 
that  should  happen,  every  educational  insti- 
tution in  the  coxmtry  will  be  formally  sub- 
ject to  government  authority  in  all  of  Its 
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educational  functions,  and  truly  independ- 
ent private  education  will  have  ceased  to 
exist.  One  can  see  the  same  trends  In  differ- 
ent stages  of  progression  in  such  diverse  pri- 
vate activities  as  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
aged,  hospitalization,  and  support  for  the 
arts  and  humanities. 

Diminished  public  appreciation  of,  and 
political  support  for,  the  private  sector  in- 
evitably leads  to  the  other  two  threats  to 
the  future  of  private  initiative.  The  second 
threat  is  the  reduction  of  financial  support 
for  the  private  sector.  Part  of  this  reduction 
concerns  the  psychology  of  giving.  As  indi- 
viduals come  to  believe  that  a  particular 
obaritsble  activity  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  government  and  is  supported  by  taxes, 
they  are  less  inclined  to  support  It  with 
their  contributions  and  their  time.  In  addi- 
tion, the  financial  base  of  the  private  sector 
is  being  undermined  by  present  and  proposed 
provisions  in  the  tax  law.  As  Income,  prop- 
erty, and  other  taxes  have  taken  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  oxu:  national  revenue,  the 
special  tax  advantages  granted  to  charitable 
contributions  and  private  organizations  have 
become  an  increasingly  Important  source  of 
reliance  for  all  types  of  charitable  giving. 
Consequently,  we  are  now  in  a  position  where 
slight  modifications  in  the  tax  laws  can  have 
devastating  effects  on  the  flow  of  funds  to 
private  charitable  organizations.  Against  that 
background  we  should  be  alarmed  at  the 
recent  tax  imposed  on  the  income  of  large 
private  foundations,  which  has  had  the  effect 
of  directly  reducing  the  amount  of  their 
grants  in  the  private  sector.  Just  as  If  the 
government  had  Imposed  a  direct  tax  on 
charities.  Of  even  greater  concern  are  cur- 
rent proposals  to  close  so-called  loopholes  In 
the  tax  law  by  reducing  many  of  the  tax 
Incentives  that  have  promoted  charitable 
gifts,  especially  by  wealthy  taxpayers.  The 
proponents  of  this  measure  have  assured 
alarmed  representatives  of  charitable  orga- 
nizations that  they  will  not  suffer  any  finan- 
cial loss  from  decreased  private  gifts  since 
the  government  will  make  up  the  losses  by 
Impropriations.  That  is  a  classic  illustration 
of  a  proposed  exchange  of  freedom  for  se- 
curity. I  fervently  hope  that  ovu:  citizens  and 
lawmakers  clearly  understand  the  difference 
between  the  private  nature  of  an  organiza- 
tion supported  by  charitable  gifts,  and  the 
quaslpubllc  nature  of  an  Institution  that 
must  depend  upon  direct  government  ap- 
propriations. 

The  third  threat  to  the  private  sector  Is 
outright  goveniment  regulation  of  private 
organizations.  Scores  of  examples  cotad  be 
cited.  In  addition  to  an  accumulation  of 
laws  pertaining  to  employment  and  unem- 
ployment, tax  reporting,  occupational  health 
and  safety,  and  the  like,  educational  institu- 
tions have  recently  been  subjected  to  far- 
reaching  new  federal  regulations  under  Title 
JX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
These  regulations  Introduce  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  first  time  into  the  biislness 
of  prescribing  and  supervising  institutional 
activities  in  such  diverse  areas  as  athletics, 
placement,  student  financial  assistance  the 
conduct  of  educational  programs  and  activi- 
ties facilities,  and  housing  both  on  and  off 
campus.  To  cite  another  example,  many 
state  legislatures  have  enacted  or  are  con- 
sidering laws  to  prescribe  licensing  require- 
ments and  currlcular  and  other  supervision 
for  private  colleges  and  universities. 

All  these  threats  to  the  private  sector  re- 
sult from  the  pursuit  of  appropriate  and 
laudable  goals,  such  as  the  promotion  of 
equal  opportunity,  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer, the  closing  of  tax  loopholes,  and  im- 
provement In  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
services  available  to  our  citizens.  But  it  Is 
now  all  too  apparent  that  we  pay  a  price 
for  each  of  these  government  interventions 
In  the  private  sector,  and  it  la  time  that  the 
price  la  explicitly  recognised  by  our  legls- 
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lators  and  our  citizens.  In  my  Judgment  the 
price  is  too  high  in  many  of  these  Instances. 
As  a  result  of  decades  of  subordinating  the 
needs  of  the  private  sector  to  the  pursuit 
of  other  goals  we  now  face  a  very  real  pros- 
pect that  the  private  sector  wUl  cease  to 
exist  In  our  society  \inlesa  it  can  arouse 
powerful  support  from  our  citizens  and  sig- 
nificant protection  from  our  lawmakers.  I 
charge  each  of  you  who  has  benefitted  from 
the  Independence,  diversity,  and  resources  of 
the  private  sector  In  education  to  be  de- 
fenders of  private  initiative  md  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  every  area  of  modern  life. 


UNITED  AUTO  WORKERS  STATE- 
MENT  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  dTY 
FISCAL  CRISIS 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

.  Thursday.  November  13.  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  United  Auto 
Workers  Convention.  ITils  trade  union, 
which  has  a  history  of  leadership  in  pro- 
moting progressive  legislation,  adopted 
the  following  statement  on  the  economy 
which  provides  some  keen  Insights  into 
the  reaj  economic  problems  we  are  fac- 
ing. I  would  like  to  share  this  statement 
with  my  colleagues. 
An  End  to  tbx  Nixon-Foro  Economics  or 

SCASUITI 

New  York  City  will  apparently  soon  de- 
fault. President  Ford  has  proclaimed  to  the 
Nation  his  opposition  to  any  action  to  pre- 
vent default.  Mr.  Ford  and  his  Secretary  of 
the  Treas\iry  William  Simon,  have  declared 
repeatedly  they  do  not  regard  default  by 
New  York  City,  even  if  followed  soon  there- 
after by  default  of  New  York  State,  as  hav- 
ing any  serious  implications  for  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Simon 
la  sharply  at  variance  with  that  of  many 
others.  Helmut  Schmidt,  Chancellor  of  West 
Oermany,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  some 
three  weeks  ago,  said  he  thought  a  default 
by  New  York  City  would  have  extremely 
grave  consequences  for  Eiirope.  Finance  min- 
isters of  other  European  countries  meeting 
shortly  thereafter  expressed  the  same  views. 

Reverberations  from  New  York  City  have 
already  affected  the  sale  of  bonds  by  other 
cities  and  states.  Buffalo  has  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  seUlng  $29  mlUion  of  municipal 
notes.  Yonkers,  New  York,  our  fourth  largest 
city,  announces  it  may  soon  be  forced  to 
default.  New  Jersey  is  having  great  difficulty 
in  marketing  housing  bonds.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  in  Massachusetts  has  declared 
that  State  may  soon  be  forced  Into 
bankruptcy. 

The  callous  indifference  of  President  Ford 
to  the  plight  of  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  is  a  curious  contrast  to  his  posi- 
tion on  other  matters.  In  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  before  the  fall  of  Saigon,  Presi- 
dent Ford  pounded  dally  upon  the  doors  of 
Congress  demanding  a  billion  dollars  to  save 
that  city.  He  is  now  demanding  almost  t6 
billion  for  an  aid  program  for  the  Mid-East. 
He  has  nothing  but  condemnation  for  New 
Ity  In  its  hour  of  crisis  for  past  "fiscal 

Ibllltles". 
lent  Ford  makes  these  statements  at 
a  Q&MT'when  the  federal  deficit  will  surpass 
previously  known  by  many  billions 
of  dollars.  At  the  same  time  he  calls  for 
the  expenditure  of   billions  more  for  war 
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ships  and  bombers  that  he  knows  are  obso- 
lete before  they  leave  the  drawing  boards. 
No  fiscal  irresiMnsibUity  of  any  city  or  state 
could  begin  to  match  that  of  the  federal 
government  under  the  Nixon-Ford  leader- 
ship. 

The  one  consistency  in  aU  of  Mr.  Ford's 
economies  has  to  do  with  eliminating  pro- 
grams that  help  people,  such  as  food  stamps, 
education,  school  lunches,  housing,  etc.  Alter- 
natively, New  York  City's  troubles  relate 
almost  entirely  to  programs  designed  to  help 
people,  such  as  free  tuition  In  city  colleges, 
a  welfare  btirden,  an  extensive  city  hospital 
system  designed  primarily  to  aid  the  poor 
and  other  social  service  programs. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  identify  public 
employee  unions  as  the  cause  of  the  problem. 
It  is  said  that  salaries  and  fringe  benefits 
provided  for  city  employees  are  extravagant 
and  are  bankrupting  the  city.  Demands  are 
being  made  for  a  freeze  on  wages  and  a 
reduction  of  pension  programs. 

The  attacks  on  public  employee  unions  are 
generally  from  the  same  groups  that  have 
traditionally  attacked  other  unions.  In  days 
gone  by.  Industrial  unions  and  building 
trades  unions  were  regularly  accxised  of 
causing  Inflation  and  high  prices  by  de- 
manding high  wages  and  promoting  poor 
work  practices.  The  purpose  then,  as  now, 
was  to  discredit  unions.  Inhibit  their  growth, 
diminish  their  bargaining  power  and  lessen 
their  political  effectiveness. 

The  Intensity  of  the  current  campaign 
against  public  employee  unions  is  un- 
doubtedly related  to  the  fact  that  this  Is 
the  only  sector  of  the  labor  movement  that 
has  grown  in  the  last  decade.  Most  of  the 
three  million  members  in  federal,  state  and 
municipal  employment  that  are  now  union- 
ized have  been  organized  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Other  unions  during  the  same  period 
have  declined. 

What  are  the  facts  about  public  employee 
xmions?  Traditionally,  workers  have  accepted 
public  service  Jobs  at  lower  wages  for  secu- 
rity reasons.  These  Jobs  were  "civil  service" 
and  thus  Immune  from  layoffs  so  charac- 
teristic of  private  Industry.  The  one  advan- 
tage, in  addition  to  steady  employment,  was 
a  pension  system  at  the  end  of  the  road 
guaranteed  by  law.  For  this  security,  public 
employees  frequently  worked  at  wages  30  to 
40  percent  below  wages  for  comparable  Jobs 
in  private  Industry. 

Their  wages  stUl  lag  behind.  Wages  of  the 
non-uniformed  public  employees  of  New 
York  City,  who  constitute  the  great  bulk  of 
city  employees,  average  $9,600  per  year,  about 
$3,000  less  than  an  assembly  line  worker  In 
our  major  auto  plants.  Almost  the  only  bene- 
fit that  frequently  exceeds  that  of  workers 
in  private  Industry  is  their  pension  program. 
However,  the  Job  security  once  synonymous 
with  civil  service  has  largely  disappeared. 

Can  we  afford  decent  wages,  good  health 
care  protection  and  good  pensions  for  public 
employees?  The  answer  is  we  can  afford  such 
benefits  for  both  public  employees  and  em- 
ployees in  private  Industry  if  the  economy  Is 
functioning  properly.  The  Nixon-Ford  pro- 
gram has  crippled  the  economy  so  that  one 
third  of  the  total  plant  capacity  is  idle  and 
one  forth  the  work  force  Is  unemployed,  par- 
tiaUy  employed,  or  Improperly  utilized.  This 
iB  the  lost  wealth  of  the  Nation  and  so  long 
as  the  economy  limps  along  in  this  fashion, 
the  general  approach  will  be  to  cut  wages 
further,  reduce  benefits  and  make  more  lay- 
ofb. 

The  UAW's  answer  ts  a  moblllKation  of  our 
resources  for  full  production  and  f\ill  em- 
ployment. We  want  national  planning  to 
achieve  these  goals.  As  Hubert  Humphrey  has 
said  this  will  also  require  "a  government 
that  gives  orders  to  the  oil  companlee  rather 
than  one  that  takes  orders  from  them." 

We  can  have  good  Jobs  and  good  pay. 
health  care  and  good  pensions  for  our  old 
age,  if  we  are  determined  to  do  ao.  Smaller 
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countries  with  a  fraction  of  our  resources 
have  shown  It  can  be  done.  We,  In  the  UAW, 
are  not  prepared  to  settle  for  any  less. 


THE  CROSS  WABASH  WATERWAY 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Bir.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  since  1968,  we  In  the  Congress  have 
provided  some  $500,000  for  the  study  of  a 
possible  navigation  canal  Involving  the 
Wabash  River  In  routes  to  Lake  Michigan 
and  to  Lake  Erie.  The  latter  route  would 
pass  through  my  congressional  district  at 
the  top  of  the  Wabash  River  basin, 
thence  down  the  Maumee  east  of  Port 
Wayne  en  route  to  Toledo,  for  a  total 
canal  length  of  some  430  miles  from  the 
Ohio  River.  The  route  to  Lake  Michigan 
would  be  about  330  miles  long. 

In  1972  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which 
has  been  conducting  these  Investigations, 
found  that  these  whole-route  canals 
would  lose  from  70  to  80  cents  on  every 
Federal  dollar  Invested  In  them. 

We  then  provided  additional  funds  for 
study  of  a  mere  42-mlle  segment  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  Mount  Carmel,  HI., 
with  an  additional  10-mlle  stub  to  Carmi, 
also  in  Illinois.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  since  suggested  that  this  truncated 
version  might  exhibit  a  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  of  1.1:1  at  such  time  as  about  27 
million  tons  of  commodities  were  an- 
nually transported  over  that  system. 
Tliere  was  no  reliable  evidence  as  to 
when  or  whether  such  annual  tonnage 
would  be  produced.  The  Corps  explicitly 
recommended  termination  of  studies 
above  Mount  Carmel. 

Yet  we  are  now  looking  at  requests  for 
additional  Federal  funds  to  extend  stud- 
ies far  above  Mount  Carmel,  all  the  way 
to  Terre  Haute— almost  halfway  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  Fort  Wayne,  the  larg- 
est city  In  my  district. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  even  the  tentative  and 
highly  marginal  feasibility  of  a  canal 
from  the  Ohio  to  Mounl  Carmel  totally 
Ignores  two  factors  which  should  be  de- 
cisive In  any  further  consideration  of  any 
part  of  this  project.  The  1.1 : 1  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  completely  ignores  the  costs  In 
business  to  the  many  existing  rail  car- 
riers which  now  literally  splderweb  the 
entire  region  to  be  served.  These  carriers 
have  stated  that  they  have  the  capacity 
to  handle  all  of  the  bulk  commodities  re- 
quiring movement  In  the  service  area  of 
any  portion  of  the  proposed  canal.  The 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  has  ex- 
plicitly testified  to  this  capability.  The 
rails  have  also  stated  that  they  are  able 
and  willing  to  expand  their  systems  to 
accommodate  any  future  requirements. 
Among  the  rail  lines  which  serve  the 
areas  that  would  be  affected  by  a  Wa- 
bash Canal  are— In  addition  to  the  L.  & 
N. — the  Chessle  System,  Penn  Central, 
Illinois  Central,  Norfolk  &  Western,  and 
the  Southern  Railroad. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  tonnage 
shipped  by  barge  would  be  taken  from 
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the  rails.  This  Is,  In  fact,  acknowledged 
In  many  documents.  Including  docu- 
ments prepared  by  the  Wabash  Valley 
Interstate  Commission,  a  bistate  com- 
pact between  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

The  second  factor  ignored  in  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  segment  to  Mount  Carmel 
la  the  imrealistic  interest  charges  as- 
signed to  the  use  of  Federal  funds.  It 
is  patently  clear  that  rates  in  the  vicinity 
of  SYz  percent  do  not  reflect  true  costs. 
The  economic  damage  to  the  railroads 
aside,  the  unrealistic  discoimt  rate  used 
in  attempting  to  show  feasibility  reduces 
the  benefit-to-cost  to  well  below  one  to 
one. 

The  administration  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  reduce  spending  in  order  to 
control  the  rising  tide  of  inflation;  and 
I  agree  with  the  President  that  we  should 
do  so  in  every  reasonable  and  responsible 
way  that  we  can.  If  ever  a  program 
offered  an  opportunity  to  take  this  kind 
of  action,  the  Wabash  canal  is  a  prime 
example. 

The  corps  has  given  a  variety  of  esti- 
mates on  the  costs.  The  versions  which 
would  lose  at  least  70  to  80  cents  on  the 
dollar  have  been  put  at  approximately 
$2  billion,  although  I  have  reason  to 
doubt  this  low  figure.  In  1961,  the  corps 
estimated  the  cost  of  a  canal  from  Fort 
Wayne  to  Toledo  alone  at  up  to  $1  bil- 
lion; and  that  is  a  distance  of  only  120 
miles.  How  a  canal  system  totaling  al- 
most 800  miles  could  be  built  for  just 
$2  billion  is  difficult  to  imagine — even  if 
we  ignore  about  a  dozen  years  of  the 
greatest  inflation  in  history  between 
those  two  estimates. 

All  this  and  much  more  are  before  us. 
Perhaps  it  was  worth  the  half-million 
dollars,  we  have  utilized  to  develop  the 
information,  but  now  we  have  that  in- 
formation, and  there  would  seem  little 
justiflcation  in  spending  any  more. 

In  addition  to  the  very  poor  economics 
of  a  Wabash  canal,  many  environmental 
considerations  have  recently  come  for- 
ward. The  Corps  of  Engineers  itself  has 
reported  that  over  60,000  acres  of  land 
would  be  taken,  including  some  of  the 
richest  farmland  in  the  Wabash  River 
Basin,  not  to  mention  large  forested  and 
wildlife  areas.  The  corps  also  reports 
that  the  canal  would  destroy  outright 
over  500  miles  of  natural  river  systems, 
most  of  it  in  Indiana;  and  the  agency 
freely  acknowledges  a  permanent  adverse 
effect  upon  water  quality,  and  possibly 
severe  ecological  effects  that  could  be 
caused  by  migration  of  aquatic  life  from 
one  region  to  another.  At  present,  such 
migrations  are  prevented  because  there 
is  no  link  between  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Ohio  River. 

Some  of  my  coUeagues  may  observe 
that  these  remarks  seem  addressed  to 
the  whole  route  canals  to  the  Great 
Lakes  rather  than  to  shorter  segments. 
But  to  me,  it  is  unreasonable  to  think 
that  any  segment  of  such  a  canal — in- 
cluding the  42-mile  segment  to  Mount 
Carmel— is  anything  but  the  beginning 
of  the  through  routes. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  has 
officially  stated  this  In  a  letter  of  July  3, 
1975,  to  Col.  James  Ellis,  District  Engi- 
neer for  the  Wabash  River  Basin  of  In- 
diana and  Illinois.  Moreover,  even  if  all 
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we  were  talking  about  was  the  segment 
to  Mount  Carmel,  the  environmental 
devastation  the  canal  would  create  for 
that  portion  would  justify  cessation  of 
further  consideration.  To  give  my  col- 
leagues just  a  glimpse  of  these  adverse 
effects,  I  caused  the  entire  seven-page 
FWS  letter  to  be  inserted  hi  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  November  3,  1975. 
The  meandering  Wabash  River  from  the 
Ohio  to  Mount  Carmel  is  just  imder  100 
miles  in  length.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
•  niflcant  wildlife  areas  in  the  Midwest,  a 
fact  I  believe  Is  well  attested  to  by  the 
FWS.  It  should  not  require  much  Imag- 
ination, even  for  those  of  us  who  are  not 
professional  biologists,  to  envision  the 
effects  of  a  straightened  42-mile  canal 
crossing  and  cutting  off  these  natural 
meanders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  written  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues,  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  this  canalization  in  any  form, 
now  that  we  have  such  highly  persuasive 
economic  and  environmental  informa- 
tion. Though  I  greaUy  respect  those 
among  my  colleagues  who  may  continue 
to  support  this  project,  the  data  that  are 
now  available  have  convinced  me  that  it 
is  not  in  the  Interests  of  the  Federal 
taxpayers,  nor  in  the  Interest  of  any 
reasonable  standard  of  environmental 
quality,  to  continue  to  piursue  this  proj- 
ect. I  would  add  that  my  constituents 
have  expressed  their  overwhelming  op- 
position to  this  canalization  project,  and 
I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  their  ob-" 
jections  and  their  reasons. 

It  is  my  Intention,  if  necessary,  to  se«c 
limitations  on  future  appropriations 
which  would  prevent  further  expendi- 
tures on  this  wasteful  and  destructive 
proposal.  I  hope  that  my  fiscally  and  en- 
vironmentally concerned  colleagues  will 
support  me  when  I  take  this  step 


TAKING  A  SECOND  LOOK  AT  NEW 
YORK  CITY'S  FISCAL  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  the 
wake  of  two  highly  acclaimed  studies  re- 
vealing the  damage  to  municipal  bond 
markets  of  a  New  York  City  default,  evi- 
dence is  accumulating  that  the  adminis- 
tration's hard  line  stance  on  aid  to  the 
city  may  h-onically  fall  to  "play  in 
Peoria"  as  well  as  more  urban  areas. 
The  disappearance  of  a  ready  bond 
market  for  municipal  bonds  and  a  sharp 
Increase  to  Interest  rates  in  addition  to 
the  failure  of  voters  to  approve  State 
bond  issues  has  caused  many  of  those 
originally  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  re- 
consider their  stands. 

According  to  the  Municipal  Finance 
Officers  Association  study  released  No- 
vember 7,  Increased  toterest  costs  made 
necessary  by  erosion  of  credit  confidence 
will  boost  State  and  local  long  term  debt 
by  about  $1  bUlion  on  bonds  sold  in  the 
first  9  months  of  this  year.  This  will 
not  only  adversely  affect  the  urbanized 
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states,  such  as  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey,  but  also  the  less  populous  States 
which  have  traditionally  borrowed  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

A  study  released  recenUy  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  reprarted  similarly 
gloomy  forecasts  for  Increased  interest 
costs  and  added  an  even  more  ominous 
prediction:  New  York  City  financial  de- 
fault will  cause  slower  economic  recovery 
and  higher  unemployment  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  am  placing  two  constituent  letters  to 
the  Record  which  I  think  accurately  re- 
flect the  trend  of  an  increasing  number 
of  citizens  toward  favormg  Federal  aid 
to  New  York  City.  The  first  is  from  "an 
executive  WASP"  who  says  he  has  had 
a  change  of  heart.  The  second  is  from 
the  board  chairman  of  a  New  Jersey 
bank  who  fears  default  would  result  to 
a  very  weakened  tovestment  market,  and 
would  have  a  damagtog  ripple  effect  on 
the  economy. 

The  letters  follow: 

November  10,  1975. 
Re:  New  York  City. 
President  Gerald  Ford, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  this  as 
a  registered  Republican  for  my  adult  life 
and  would  have  to  classify  myself  as  a 
middle-class,  executive  WASP — one  of  the 
silent  minorities. 

'When  New  York  City's  current  problems 
first  came  to  light  my  reaction  was  "Good! 
The  chickens  have  finally  come  home  to 
roost"  I  thought  that  a  default  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  all  the  bureaucracies  of  this 
country,  including  the  Federal  government's 
whose  time  of  reckoning  is  yet  to  come. 
There  Is  really  no  difference  between  our 
Federal  government's  ways  and  New  York 
City's  except'  the  Federals  have  a  printing 
press  for  money. 

However,  I  have  done  a  180  degree  turn 
in  my  thinking  in  regard  to  help  for  New 
York.  I  feel  a  default  would  Indeed  be  dis- 
astrous for  this  country  and  need  not  occur 
for  a  good  object  lesson  to  be  learned  by 
all.  What  really  convinced  me  was  Theodore 
White's  article  In  the  November  10, 1975  Issue 
of  "New  York"  magazine.  This  summation 
of  causes  and  responsibilities  Is  excellent.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  the  Federal  government 
has  no  choice  but  to  guarantee  long-term 
obligations  for  the  city  with  stringent  con- 
trols over   future   budgets  exercised. 

My  position  was  exactly  as  yours  a  week 
ago.  It  was  butressed  by  the  Puritan  tradi- 
tion of  hard-work,  you  get  nothing  for  noth- 
ing etc.  However,  New  York's  problems 
transcend  this  and  some  of  the  responsibility 
for  them  rests  with  the  Congress  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Washington  must  give  the  guarantees  and 
then  look  Into  Its  own  affairs  because,  to 
quote  your  prophetic  words,  "who  will  ball 
out  the  United  States?" 
(Signed) 
A  New  Jerset  REsmsNT. 


November  10,  1975. 
Hon.  James  J.  Howard, 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Howard:  The  default  and  possi- 
ble bankruptcy  of  New  York  City  will  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  the  very  backbone  of 
our  economy.  Already  we  have  witnessed 
events  that  are  making  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  municipal  and  other  levels  of 
government  to  raise  sufficient  funds  through 
the  bond  market. 

Several    New    York    State    municipalities 
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have  found  the  market  virtually  closed  to 
them.  At  best  some^  ox  fEem  have  received 
Inadequate  bids  at  considerably  higher  in- 
terest rates.  A  few  weeks  ago  Chicago  with- 
drew a  proposed  bond  Issue  when  It  was  In- 
dicated It  would  meet  with  difficulty.  In  New 
Jersey,  voters  turned  down  proposed  bond 
Issues  that  would  have  provided  $922  million 
for  much  needed  capital  improvements  and 
created  118,000  jobs  which  would  have  given 
jobs  to  many  of  the  state's  13.6  per  cent  un- 
employed workers.  The  defeat  of  these  bond 
Issues  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  fact  that 
voters  were  deeply  concerned  about  the  New 
York  crisis. 

New  York  City  needs  Federal  assistance 
now  to  solve  Its  severe  short-term  financial 
problems.  The  long-term  solution  wlU  re- 
quire greater  fiscal  responsibility  and  self- 
discipline  on  the  part  of  both  public  and 
elected  officials  with  guidance  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  private  sector. 

Congress  cannot  ignore  New  York  City's 
situation  because  all  of  ua  will  suffer  from 
the  serious  consequences. 

This  great  nation  of  ours  Is  just  beginning 
to  recover  from  the  worst  recession  since 
the  1930's.  A  default  by  New  York  City  would 
reverse  this  trend  and  bring  still  higher  un- 
employment as  businesses  faU.  It  would  have 
a  rippling  effect  on  all  segments  of  our 
economy. 

The  opponents  to  aid  for  New  York  forget 
that  the  confidence  of  Investors  has  been 
shaken  over  the  past  few  years.  A  default 
would  erode  this  confidence  to  the  point 
where  all  Investment  markets  would  suffer. 

If  New  York  does  default,  the  credit  mar- 
kets will  be  closed  to  all  but  a  few  municipal- 
ities and  other  governments.  This  will  mean 
that  funds  for  much  needed  capital  Improve- 
ments and  sevlces  will  not  be  available.  The 
Inability  to  raise  needed  monies  through  the 
bond  market  will  cause  a  deterioration  of  our 
way  of  life  since  all  governments  will  not  be 
able  to  function  properly. 

The  solving  of  New  York  City's  fiscal  diffi- 
culties will  take  a  great  deal  of  hard  work. 
It  will  require  cooperative  efforts  ffom  many 
groups  and  Individuals. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  program  that  is 
adopted  mvist  be  sound  and  not  one  that 
will  just  keep  the  city  above  water  for  the 
next  three  to  five  years  and  lead  to  more 
problems.  It  is  quite  evident  that  without 
such  a  program  at  the  Federal  level,  all  of  us 
wUl  suffer.  We  cannot  permit  New  York 
City  to  default. 

(Signed) 

A  New  Jersey  Banker. 


IN  THE  BICENTENNIAL  TRADITION— 
THE  KOSCIUSZKO  HOUSE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
tradition  of  the  bicentennial  the  Briga- 
dier General  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko 
House,  to  Philadelphia  has  been  saved. 

Through  the  concern  and  dedication 
of  the  members  of  the  Polish  Heritage 
Society,  the  Polish  National  Congress, 
the  Philadelphia  City  Council  and  the 
Congress,  the  home  of  this  great  man  i.s 
being  restored  in  time  for  the  1976  bi- 
centennial celebrations. 

Gren.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  was  a  man 
unusual  even  to  the  tradition  of  the 
famed  American  patriots.  He  was  a  hero 
of  two  countries  who  rejected  his  aristo- 
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cratic  heritage  to  espouse  democracy  and 
human  freedom.  General  Kosciuszko  was 
respected  not  only  for  his  brilliance  as 
an  officer,  to  such  battles  as  Saratoga, 
the  first  major  American  victory,  for 
which  he  is  given  much  credit,  but  for 
his  consideration  of  both  his  troops  and 
his  prisoners.  Such  was  his  devotion  to 
the  American  cause  that  he  turned  down 
many  offers  of  promotion  to  avoid  inter- 
nal jealousies.  Only  after  the  war  was 
over  was  he  promoted  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral and  awarded  4  years  back  pay  and 
land  in  the  "wilds"  of  Ohio. 

Though  he  was  honored,  respected,  and 
established  in  America,  Kosciuszko  went 
back  to  Poland  to  fight  to  her  struggltog 
bids  for  todependence.  After  some  to- 
credible  victories,  over  vastly  larger  Rus- 
sian forces,  Kosciuszko  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  short-lived  Polish  Democracy 
and  quickly  passed  far-reaching  reforms. 
Unfortunately,  overwhelming  Russian 
forces  soon  overcame  the  struggltog 
Poles  and  a  severely  wounded  Kosciuszko 
returned  to  his  friends  to  America  to 
stay  at  301  Pine  Street  in  Philadelphia. 
Here  he  regularly  conversed  with  such 
men  as  Vice  President  Thomas  Jefferson. 
And  here,  with  Jefferson  as  his  executor, 
he  made  his  final  testament  to  his  ideals 
of  human  freedom.  He  left  all  his  Ameri- 
can property  to  free  and  educate  Negro 
slaves,  that  they  too  might  enjoy  inde- 
pendence. 

This  unusual  gentleman,  to  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Is  havtog  his  American 
home  restored.  However,  not  without  a 
fight  from  those  who  appreciate  his 
Ideals  and  his  contributions,  who  had  to 
fight  the  initial  rejection  by  the  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks.  Historic  Sites, 
Buildtogs  and  Monuments.  The  Board 
ruled  this  residence  imworthy  of  resto- 
ration. 

I  am  proud  to  say  they  succeeded,  be- 
cause Congress  passed  H.R.  6759.  This 
site  is  now  betog  restored  for  every 
American  to  appreciate  durtog  our  bi- 
centennial celebrations. 

At  this  time  I  enter  toto  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  magaztoe  "Destina- 
tion: Philadelphia"  about  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  and  the  restoration  of  his 
American  home: 

The  Thaddecs  KoscruszKO  Honsx 

A  battered  brick  house  at  301  Pine  Street, 
three  blocks  from  Philadelphia's  waterfront. 
Is  now  being  restored  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  In  the  Bicentennial  Year  of  1976, 
it  will  open  to  the  public.  It  was  once  the 
home  of  Thaddeus  Andrew  Bonaventure 
Kosciuszko,  an  extraordinary  man  who  played 
a  part  in  the  histories  of  Poland  and  America. 

Kosciuszko  (Pronounced  "Koehchoosh- 
ko")  was  bom  in  1746,  the  son  of  a  small 
Polish  land  owner.  He  was  a  brilliant  cadet 
at  the  Warsaw  Military  Academy  and  was 
sent  to  France  for  further  studies.  He  studied 
engineering  at  a  miUtary  academy  in  Mezl- 
eres,  and  the  liberal  arts  In  Paris.  When 
Kosciuszko  returned  after  five  years  In 
France,  he  found  no  opportunity  In  the 
small  army  of  the  tottering  Polish  Kingdom. 
An  unhappy  love  affair  also  contributed  to 
his  decision  to  leave  Poland  in  1775.  It  Is 
not  known  when  he  decided  to  go  to  America, 
nor  when  or  where  he  landed  In  America. 
We  know  that  he  was  in  Philadelphia  In  Au- 
gust 1776  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
Continental  Congress  Board  of  War.  The  30- 
year-old  Pole  was  a  well  trained  officer,  with 
the  much  needed  skills  of  an  engineer.  Mid 
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In  October  1776  CongraaB  commlasioned  him 
M  B  Ctdonel  wltb  "the  pay  of  sixty  dolUra 
•  month." 

Koecluazko  was  flrat  employed  on  some 
fortlflcatlonjB  In  the  Port  of  Philadelphia.  The 
handsome  Polish  gentleman  made  an  excel- 
lent Ux^reoslon  on  everyone.  Moet  of  the 
foreign  volunteers  were  constantly  pressing 
tor  more  rank,  pay,  and  personal  publicity 
(Tbe  ao-year  old  Marquis  de  Lafayette  de- 
manded and  got  a  commission  as  a  Major 
General  I).  Koecluazko,  on  the  other  band, 
was  modest  to  a  fault.  He  actually  declined 
■evwal  offers  of  promotion,  writing  to  an 
aide  of  General  Gates : 

"My  dear  Oolonel  If  you  see  that  my  pro- 
motion will  make  a  great  many  Jealous,  tell 
the  General  that  I  wlU  not  accept  of  one 
because  I  prefer  peace  more  than  the  Great- 
est Rank  In  the  World." 

He  spokt  perfect  French  and  erratic  Eng- 
lish. His  own  name  proved  difficult  to  Ameri- 
cans, who  mlsqitiled  it  In  many  different 
ways  from  Kuslaake  to  Cosleskl 

In  1777,'KoecluBzko  was  sent  North  to  serve 
at  Tlconderoga  on  Lake  Champlaln.  He  ad- 
vised his  commander.  General  Schuyler,  to 
flatten  the  top  of  steep  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  and 
to  place  artillery  there.  Schuyler  rejected  the 
plan.  Soon  General  John  Burgoyne's  army 
arrived  from  Canada,  dragged  a  cannon  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  forced  the  Americans 
to  abandon  Tlconderoga.  Koscluszko  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  long  retreat  to  Sara- 
toga where  he  built  a  fortified  camp.  Bur- 
goyne  was  twice  defeated  attacking  the 
American  positions,  emd  on  October  17th  he 
surrendered  his  army  to  General  Gates.  Sara- 
toga was  the  first  major  victory  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  Kosclus2iko  was  given  much  credit 
for  It. 

There  were  no  good  roads  In  18th  Century 
America,  and  rivers  were  the  main  highways 
In  peace  and  war.  Koscluszko  was  now  sent 
to  West  Point  on  the  Hudson  to  fortify  this 
bend  of  the  river.  He  replaced  Colonel  De  la 
Radlere,  an  overbearing  French  engineer. 
The  American  officers  were  delighted  with 
the  able  new  Chief  Engineer  whose  "manner 
of  treating  the  people  was  more  acceptable." 
Koscluszko  blocked  the  Hudson  by  a  mas- 
sive Iron  chain  and  began  to  build  forts  and 
batteries  on  the  river  banks.  In  September 
1778,  he  first  met  George  Washington  who 
came  to  inspect  the  work  In  progress.  After- 
wards Koscluszko  wrote  to  General  Gates: 
"His  Excellency  was  here  with  General 
Portall  to  see  the  works  after  all  conclusion 
was  made  that  I  am  not  the  worst  of 
Inglnler." 

Koscluszko  was  at  West  Point  for  two  and 
a  half  years.  His  fortifications  were  so  for- 
midable that  the  British  never  dared  to  at- 
tack them.  Many  Americans  noted  the  "soft 
manners"  and  gentle  character  of  this  tough 
professional  soldier.  In  his  leisure  hoxu-s  he 
buUt  a  rock  garden  which  still  flowers  at 
West  Point.  He  shared  his  own  bread  rations 
with  hungry  British  prisoners,  and  later  he 
gave  up  his  coffee  and  sugar  to  the  sick  In 
a  miserable  army  hoq>ital. 

With  the  Hudson  Valley  secured,  Kos- 
dusBko  went  South  for  two  and  a  half  years 
of  varied  service  under  Generals  Gates  and 
Greene.  He  buUt  a  fleet  of  boats  on  the 
Cheraw  River  in  North  Carolina;  was  de- 
feated and  woTinded  In  an  assault  on  a  Brit- 
ish fort  called  Nlnety-Slx,  and  he  was  vic- 
torious In  the  attack  on  Savannah.  Then 
the  news  of  peace  reached  him  In  Aprtl 
1788. 

Koecluazko  traveUed  to  Philadelphia  where 
Congreas  was  considering  the  claims  of  the 
foreign  officers  who  had  rarely  be^n  paid. 
All  otBetn  who  had  not  been  promoted  since 
1777  were  advanced,  and  Koscluszko  became 
a  Brigadier  General  after  seven  years  of  out- 
standing nrvlM. 
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Congress  also  awarded  him  some  $13,000 
in  back  pay  and  600  acres  of  public  land  In 
distant  Ohio.  Washington  gave  him  an  In- 
scribed sword  of  honor  which  Is  now  In  the 
National  Museimi  In  Warsaw.  Koscluszko  was 
present  In  New  Tork  when  General  Wash- 
ington bid  farewell  to  his  principal  officers. 
In  JiUy  1784  Koscluszko  saUed  for  France  on 
the  Courier  de  I'Europe  which  made  a  fast 
crossing  of  twenty-four  days.  A  travelling 
companion.  Colonel  Humphreys  made  a  little 
poem  about  him: 

Our  Polish  friend  whose  name  still  sounds 

so  hard; 
To  make  it  rhyme  would  pvizzle  any  bard; 
That  youth,  whose  bays  and  laurels  early 

crown'd. 
For  virtue,  science,  arts  and  arms  renown'd. 

Koscluszko  returned  to  Poland  and  lived 
as  a  farmer.  In  1792,  as  a  Major  General,  he 
led  Polish  forces  in  desperate  resistance 
against  a  Russian  army.  After  the  Second 
Partition  of  Poland  In  1793,  he  became  dicta- 
tor of  Poland,  taking  an  oath  to  liberate  the 
country.  At  first,  he  scored  some  successes 
against  the  superior  forces  of  Russia  and 
Prussia,  but  on  October  10th,  1794,  the  smaU 
Polish  army  was  crushed  at  the  battle  of 
Maclejowlce. 

Koscliiszko  was  terribly  woimded  by  sabers 
and  bayonets.  Legend  had  It  that  he  cried  out 
"Finis  Polonlae!"  as  he  fell  from  his  horse. 
It  was  indeed  the  end  of  Poland  as  an  in- 
dependent coimtry  for  124  years  (A  Polish 
Republic  was  established  after  World  War 
I).  The  gallant  Polish  leader  was  now  a  cele- 
brated fig\ire  in  Europe;  the  English  poet 
Thomas  CampbeU  wrote  the  famous  lines: 

Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell 
And  Freedom   shrlek'd — as   Koscliisko   fell! 

After  two  years  of  Russian  captivity,  the 
Tsar  released  the  ailing  KoscuUzko  who  was 
lionized  In  England.  In  1797,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  again,  to  visit  his  many  American 
friends.  In  1776,  he  had  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia as  an  obscure  stranger;  then.  In  1797, 
Philadelphia  gave  him  a  hero's  welcome  as 
he  was  carried  ashore  from  the  Adriana  The 
crowd  pulled  Koscluszko's  carriage  to  his 
lodgings  at  301  Pine  Street.  There  he  lived 
quietly  for  eight  months,  seeing  his  old 
friends.  Philadelphia  was  then  the  capital  of 
the  United  States,  and  Vice-President  Jef- 
ferson was  a  frequent  visitor.  Koscluszko 
made  Jefferson  executor  of  his  wlU  which 
made  a  most  unusual  disposition  of  his 
American  assets.  Koscluszko  directed  that 
they  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  to  free 
and  educate  Negro  slaves,  so  that  they  could 
make  'a  free  and  happy  life."  (After  Kos- 
cluszko's death  the  will  was  contested  and 
broken  by  some  of  his  relatives. 

Ko6cl\iszko  returned  to  Europe  in  1798 
and  lived  In  Prance.  It  is  believed  that  he 
planned  to  lead  another  movement  for  the 
Uberatlon  of  Poland.  Unable  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Napoleon  on  the  independ- 
ence of  Poland,  Koscluszko  never  saw  his 
homeland  again.  He  retired  to  the  Swiss  town 
of  Soleure  where  he  died  In  1817,  a  lonely 
exUe  of  seventy-one.  His  body  rests  in  the 
cathedral  of  Cracow,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Polish  Kings,  and  he  Is  the  national  hero 
of  Poland  to  this  day. 

Koscluszko  was  the  same  man  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  the  New.  In  Poland  he  fought 
for  his  country's  Independence  and  freed  his 
own  serfs.  In  America,  he  helped  to  win 
independence  and  wanted  to  free  the  black 
sUves.  At  West  Point  a  memorial  stands 
above  his  rock  garden.  In  Washington,  a  fine 
Koscluszko  monument  stands  on  Lafayette 
Square,  close  to  the  White  House  Soon 
PhUadelphto  wUl  have  another  shrtne  to  the 
nwmory  of  a  hero  of  two  continents. 
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LUIAC  ORGANIZATION  POSTERS 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  HIS- 
PANIC STUDENTS 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 


or    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens has  for  many  years  been  a  force 
for  great  social  good  In  our  coimtry.  Its 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Hispanic  Americans 
have  resulted  In  outstanding  economic 
gains  for  a  large  and  Important  segment 
of  our  population.  The  League  has  con- 
sistent^ encouraged  greater  participa- 
tion In  governmental  processes  by  Span- 
Ish-sumamed  citizens. 

Some  2  years  ago  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens  founded  Ihe 
National  Education  Service  Centers,  an 
organization  with  the  purpose  of  broad- 
ening opportunities  for  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans to  attend  colleges  and  universities. 
Since  its  establishment  It  has  helped 
to  enroll  nearly  11,000  students  in  imder- 
graduate  and  graduate  programs  and 
has  aided  them  in  obtaining  financial 
assistance  to  further  their  education. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Washington 
Star  tells  how  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens  National  Edu- 
cation Service  Centers  has  aided  His- 
panic citizens  to  find  their  way  to  higher 
education.  It  is  an  inspiring  story  and, 
wishing  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues, 
I  am  placing  It  In  the  Record  In  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks: 
HxLPiNG  Latin  Stxtdents  Find  the  Wat  to 

College 
easing  the  transition  from  the  babrio  to 

HARVARD 

(By  Elizabeth  Roach) 

Rick  Manzanares  met  Enrlques  Vargas  one 
day  when  Vargas,  a  year  away  from  graduat- 
ing from  Southern  Colorado  State  College, 
was  looking  for  Information  on  graduate 
school. 

"He  was  super-aggressive,  very  self-confi- 
dent and  wouldn't  leave  us  alone,"  said  Man- 
zanares, who  was  then  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  office  of  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens  National  Education 
Service  Centers  (NESC) . 

Manzanares  Is  now  director  of  field  opera- 
tions at  the  NESC  national  headquarters  at 
400  1st  St.  NW.  And  Vargas,  a  28-year-old 
native  of  Mexico  City  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  age  of  10.  is  now  in  his  first  year 
at  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  thanks  to  NESC. 

Founded  in  July  1973,  NESC  is  an  organi- 
zation whose  primary  goal  is  to  Increase  op- 
portunities for  Hispanic  Americans  to  attend 
colleges  and  universities. 

NESC  has  helped  enroll  10,715  students  in 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  and 
has  helped  get  them  a  total  of  $9.6  million 
in  financial  aid. 

Staffers  at  NESC's  11  field  centers— located 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Seattle  and  Topeka,  Kan., 
as  well  as  In  cities  in  the  west  and  south- 
west— ^help  potential  students  apply  to 
schools,  assist  them  In  filling  out  forms,  in- 
form them  of  loans  and  scholarships  available 
and  help  them  through  counselling,  to  define 
their  educational  alternatives.  So  far,  32,137 
students  have  received  counselling  from 
NESC  personnel. 
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One  of  NESC's  goals,  according  to  executive 
director  Rodolfo  H.  Castro.  Is  to  help  In  the 
educational  formation  of  Hispanic  Americans 
who  will  be  able  to  provide  leadership  in  each 


field. 
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"We  didn't  have  the  professionals  to  serv- 
ice our  own  community.  Our  generation 
didn't  have  the  preparation  for  coUege.  We 
want  to  make  sure  our  students  don't  go  Into 
woodshop,  that  they  go  into  algebra,"  he 
said. 

Vargas  is  grateful  for  the  help  he  got.  "I 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  them.  They 
helped  from  the  very  outset,  and  here  I  am," 
he  said.  "They  opened  my  eyes  to  things  I 
never  thought  I  could  get  next  to." 

Another  first-year  Harvard  business  ad- 
ministration student,  Mike  Enrlquez  of  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  says  NESC  helped  orient  him  as  to 
what  Harvard  wanted  in  the  essay  part  of 
the  application  form,  typed  It  for  him  and 
helped  him  look  for  funds. 

Like  Vargas.  Enrlquez  has  a  one-year  fel- 
lowship from  the  Council  for  Opportunity  in 
Graduate  Management  Education,  and  both 
say  they  foimd  out  about  the  fellowships 
through  NESC. 

"They  were  with  me  all  the  way."  Enrlquez 
said.  "If  anyone  two  years  ago  had  told  me 
I'd  be  in  Harvard,  I  would  have  said  they 
were  crazy." 

Vargas  and  Enrlquez  may  be  somewhat 
outstanding  NESC  case  histories.  Castro,  him- 
self a  graduate  of  the  same  school  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  coming  from  a  barrio  in  a 
California  "desert  community."  said  NESC 
places  90  to  95  percent  of  Its  students  in 
local  schools. 

He  said  another  activity  of  NESC  is  the 
LULAC  Scholarship,  which  awarded  $300  to 
$500  to  50  Spanlsh-Burnamed  college  students 
throughout  the  nation  for  the  1975-76  aca- 
demic year. 

No  deadline  has  been  set  yet  for  application 
for  next  year's  scholarships.  Castro  said,  and 
Interested  persons  may  write  to  the  national 
headquarters  for  an  application. 


GUNS  DO  KILL  PEOPLE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal  contained  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  of  gun  control. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  some 
of  the  statistics  in  the  article  very 
enlightening. 

For  instance,  Atlanta's  commissioner 
of  public  safety  maintains  that  three  out 
of  four  handgun  homicides  in  that  city 
were  motivated  by  "anger  and  drunken 
argument,  jealousy  and  revenge."  Clear- 
ly, 121  of  the  handgun  homicides  In  At- 
lanta could  have  been  prevented  If  a 
handgim  had  not  been  available. 

The  police  director  of  Newark,  N.J., 
cites  the  growing  use  of  handguns  by 
Juvenile  offenders — a  problem  that  Is 
manifesting  Itself  in  many  American 
cities. 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  statistic 
In  this  very  informative  article  Is  the 
result  of  a  Lou  Harris  poll,  which  Indi- 
cates that  77  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed favored  mandatory  Federal  regis- 
tration of  handguns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  num- 
ber of  handgim  control  and  registration 
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blUs,  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  growing 
sentiment  among  the  American  public 
that  favors  more  stringent  laws  on 
handguns. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  time 
to  study  this  article,  and  will  join  with 
me  in  supporting  legislation  that  wUI 
remove  the  handgun  menace  from  Amer- 
ican society. 

The  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal follows: 

GoNS  Do  Knx  People 
(By  AUen  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — Congress  usually  likes  to 
listen  to  experts. 

Senate  and  House  committees  are  always 
gathering  advice  from  leading  economists  and 
businessmen  on  proiier  economic  policy,  from 
tax  experts  on  changes  in  tax  laws,  from 
military  men  on  new  weapons  systems  or  from 
scientists  on  medical  or  space  problems.  And, 
to  a  substantial  degree,  the  lawmakers  heed 
this  advice. 

In  one  area,  though.  Congress  tiims  a 
deaf  ear  on  the  experts:  on  controlling  hand- 
gims.  FBI  directors,  Secret  Service  chiefs,  big 
city  police  commissioners  and  others  who 
are  directly  on  the  line  in  fighting  murder, 
robberies  and  other  crime  and  violence  all 
urge  tough  handgun  laws — and  still  nothing 
happens. 

This  train  of  thought  was  prompted  by  re- 
cent testimony  to  a  Senate  committee  by 
five  key  law  enforcement  officials.  The  men 
involved — in  charge  of  police  In  Los  Angeles 
County,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Newark  and  San 
Antonio — can  hardly  be  called  wooly-headed 
criminal  coddlers,  yet  one  after  the  other 
they  pled  with  the  Senators  to  enact  the 
strictest  sort  of  federal  controls  on  handguns. 
Their  testimony  was  completely  convincing 
to  any  remotely  open  mind. 

Over  and  over  they  stressed  the  growing 
number  of  violent  crimes  committed  with  a 
handgun — and  how  much  deadUer  guns  are 
than  any  other  possible  weapon. 

Handguns,  asserted  Boston  Police  Commis- 
sioner Robert  dlGrazla,  are  "the  main  source 
of  violent  crime.  .  .  .  The  handgun  is  used 
for  nothing  except  to  kiU  people." 

If  the  country  doesn't  soon  adopt  a  tough 
gun  control  law.  warned  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff  Peter  Pltchess,  more  and  more  people 
will  be  buying  guns  In  mistaken  hopes  of 
self-defense,  and  soon  "we  are  going  to  revert 
to  the  old  law  of  the  West  where  the  fastest 
gun  will  prevail."  For  every  robber  stopped 
by  an  armed  homeowner  or  storeowner,  he 
said,  "four  homeowners  or  members  of  their 
family  suffer  death  In  a  gun  accident." 

Atlanta's  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety, 
A.  Reginald  Eaves  said  three-fourihs  of  the 
161  handgun  homicides  in  his  city  last  year 
were  motivated  by  "anger  and  drunken  argu- 
ment. Jealousy  and  revenge — three  out  of 
four  deaths  which  I  believe  could  have  been 
prevented,  were  a  handgim  not  available." 

Hubert  Williams,  police  director  of  Newark, 
pointed  out  that  handguns  are  not  only  being 
used  In  more  crimes,  but  escalate  the  dam- 
age caused  In  those  crimes,  and  "an  even 
more  ominous  trend  ...  Is  the  rapid  Increase 
in  gun  violence  by  Juveniles."  In  1974,  he  re- 
ported, one-fourth  of  Newark's  75  gun  homi- 
cides were  charged  to  youths  between  12  and 
18.  Mr.  Eaves  slmUarly  stressed  that  "teen- 
agers really  feel  superior  with  the  use  of  a 
handgun.  Once  taken  out  of  their  hands,  you 
will  cut  down  the  number  of  teenagers  In- 
volved In  aggravated  assaults  and  homicides." 

Police  Chief  E.  E.  Peters  reported  that  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  of  1975,  San  An- 
tonio had  92  murders,  including  60  com- 
mitted with  handgruns.  Despite  state  and 
local  laws  against  carrying  firearms,  the  city 
has  had  595  robberies  and  419  assaults  with 
guns. 

One  after  another,  tbe  poUoe  offlcUla  n- 
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Jected  the  argument  that  "guns  don't  kill 
people,  people  kUl  people."  Responded  Mr. 
Pltchess:  "If  we  accept  such  ridiculous  logic 
then  there  is  no  reason  to  restrict  people 
from  owning  machine  guns,  hand  grenades 
smd  bombs.  After  all.  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  such  vreapons  so  long  as  the  people 
who  possessed  them  behave."  In  most  cases, 
Mr.  dlQrazla  said,  "the  unavailability  of  a 
handgun  could  mean  the  noncommlssion  of 
a  violent  crime." 

Unanimously,  the  five  men  found  state 
and  local  laws  incapable  of  doing  the  Job, 
since  "guns  dont  observe  state  bovmdarles" 
but  fiow  easily  from  one  place  to  another. 
Four  of  the  five  urged  a  federal  law  outlawing 
handgun  ownership  for  all  but  police  and 
military  personnel,  arguing  that  mere  regis- 
tration would  be  Ineffective  and  a  waste  of 
time.  Mr.  Peters  endorsed  either  registration 
or  outlawing  handguns. 

Why,  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming 
expert  Judgment,  doesn't  Congress  act?  The 
reason,  everyone  here  pretty  well  agrees,  la 
that  the  Natoaal  Rifle  Association  and  other 
opponents  of  gim  control  have  managed  to 
establish  the  notion  that  the  office-holder  who 
backs  gun  curbs  faces  certain  defeat  at  the 
next  election.  They  claim  the  scalps  of  fc»Tner 
Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs,  former  Sen.  Joseph 
Clark,  and  half  a  dozen  others. 

Tet  If  these  groups  aren't  paper  tigers, 
they  may  be  at  best  cardboard  tigers.  Pollster 
Louis  Harris  told  the  same  Senate  committee 
that  his  most  recent  survey,  admittedly  taken 
Just  a  few  weeks  after  the  two  assassination 
attempts  on  President  Ford,  showed  a  whop- 
ping 77%  to  19  7o  majority  for  mandatory 
federal  registration  of  handguns,  up  sharply 
from  a  66%  to  30%  margin  in  1971.  Even 
handgun  owners,  he  said,  were  61%  to  33% 
In  favor. 

Groups  fighting  gun  control  are  polltlcaUy 
effective,  Mr.  Harris  suggested,  only  because 
candidates  fall  to  mobilize  the  far  more 
nimierous  pro-control  voters.  Any  candidate 
making  tough  gun  controls  a  major  cam- 
paign issue  wUl  win,  he  predicted.  In  the 
same  vein,  the  VS.  Conference  of  Mayon 
calls  the  political  clout  of  g\m  cont£e(fi^-\ 
ponents  a  "myth."  and  says  that  "most  of  the 
alleged  NRA  victories  over  political  foes  can 
be  attributed  to  factors  other  than  the  Issue 
of  gun  control  and  NRA  power." 

The  pattern  of  congressional  interest  in  gun 
control  has  been  a  fiurry  of  concern  right 
after  some  dramatic  event:  the  assassination 
of  John  Kennedy,  the  assassination  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy,  the  at- 
tempts on  Mr.  Ford.  Then  the  events  recede 
in  time,  and  congressional  concern  ebbs. 

This  hasn't  quite  happened  yet,  but  there 
are  signs  It  may  be  about  to  happen.  Gtin 
control  advocates  In  Congress  are  squabbling 
among  themselves  on  the  proper  approach, 
and  the  closer  election  day  comes,  the  slim- 
mer the  chances  of  action. 

Perhaps,  though,  it  really  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  listen  to  the  gun  control  experts. 
Maybe  the  people  are  more  In  line  with  the 
experts  than  Congress  thinks. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF    MASSACRtJBETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Social  Se- 
curity Is  In  markup  on  legislation  "focus- 
ing on  the  large  backlog  of  hearings 
cases  pending  before  the  Social  Security 
Administration."  I  commend  Chairman 
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BxTRKB  and  the  subcommittee  members 
for  their  intentions  and  I  anxiously  await 
the  report  on  their  findings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
take  away  from  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee in  this  or  any  other  area  of 
social  security  reform.  However,  the 
House  has  acted  on  only  one  bill  to  aid 
senior  citizens  in  the  94th  Congress,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1975,  currently  in  a  joint  House-Senate 
conference.  Considering  the  plight  of 
senior  citizens  today,  the  lack  of  remedial 
action  by  this  Congress  to  make  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  direction  of  the  so- 
cial security  program,  medicare,  and  sup- 
plemental security  income  appears  to  me 
to  be  singularly  negligent. 

There  are  retired  persons  In  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Massachusetts  and 
throughout  the  country  who  want  to 
work.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1934  senior  citizens  who 
have  participated  In  the  social  security 
program  have  been  severely  restricted  in 
the  amount  of  outside  income  they  may 
acquire  under  penalty  of  loosing  social 
security  benefits.  We  are  not  talking  here 
about  a  so  called  giveaway  program.  So- 
cial security  is  a  participatory  program. 
Each  Individual  in  the  program  contrib- 
utes automatically  from  his  earnings. 
And  yet,  the  Federal  Government  will 
refuse  the  participant  his  return  on  his 
contribution  if  he  continues  to  earn  even 
a  subsistence  level  income  after  retire- 
ment. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  built  on 
the  foimdation  of  free  enterprise,  the 
existence  of  regulations  such  as  this  one. 
designed  to  penalize  older  Americans  for 
their  continued  participation  in  the  work 
force  seems  to  me  to  be  in  open  contra- 
diction to  that  foundation.  Certainly,  an 
Income  celling  for  social  security  recip- 
ients would  be  far  more  easily  imder- 
stood  if  the  average  social  security  in- 
come were  such  that  older  Americans 
relying  solely  on  that  income  could  live 
with  dignity  and  not  in  near  poverty  as 
is  the  case  with  many  senior  citizens  to- 
day. The  ceiling  would  be  more  under- 
standable at  a  cut  off  point  of,  say,  $7,500, 
or  even  $5,000,  but  the  current  figure  of 
$2,500  is  not  enough  to  increase  the  aver- 
age yearly  social  security  income  to  much 
above  the  HEW  income  level  classifica- 
tion, "near  poor." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  social  security  sys- 
t«n  Is  penalizing  people  for  growing  old. 
Increases  in  the  supplemental  security 
Income  program  trigger  decreases  in  so- 
cial security  benefits.  The  logic  of  this 
particular  provision  totaUy  escapes  me. 
What  kind  of  administrative  whitewash 
Is  it  to  Increase  social  security  insiu-ance 
benefits  and  accordingly  reduce  social 
seciuity  or  vice  versa.  Why  not  just  elim- 
inate the  cost-of-living  increases  and 
save  the  cost  of  the  administrative  jug- 
gling necessary  to  balance  Increases  wltti 
decreases.  Perhaps  that  savings  could  be 
used  for  real  increases  to  social  security 
recipients. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  our  economy,  our  social 
structure  and  the  actual  makeup  of  the 
older  American  population  has  grown 
and  changed,  markedly.  I  think  most 
everyone  in  the  Congress  would  agee  that 
the  present  social  security  network  does 
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not  adequately  conform  to  the  particu- 
lar needs  and  demands  of  our  aging  citi- 
zens. For  instance,  older  Americans  are 
far  more  likely  to  need  medications,  spe- 
cial health  apparatus,  nursing  care,  and 
so  on,  than  any  other  age  group  of  Amer- 
icans, yet  medicare  does  not  begin  to 
cover  these  special  costs. 

At  its  inception  social  security  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  supplemental  retirement 
Income  program — supplemental  being 
the  key  word.  However,  the  necessity  of 
a  federally  administered  retirement  pro- 
gram, supplemental  or  full,  was  brought 
about  by  the  increasing  instances  of  in- 
dividual Americans  who  were  unable  to 
or  neglected  to  establish  private  retire- 
ment savings  plans  for  themselves.  That 
being  the  major  impetus  for  the  creation 
of  the  program,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  many  Americans  rely 
solely  on  social  security  for  their  retire- 
ment income.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  the 
need  for  reforms  in  the  system. 

The  social  security  system  over  the 
past  40  years  has  become  a  bureaucratic 
patch  quilt  of  sectional  reforms  and  re- 
visions, many  of  which  were  Inadequate 
as  such  and  most  of  which  could  not  be- 
gin to  tackle  the  type  of  comprehensive 
upgrading  and  updating  of  the  system  I 
believe  Is  called  for  If  we  are  to  realisti- 
cally meet  the  needs  of  older  Americans. 

I  wholeheartedly  urge  the  Social  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  to  deal  with  major 
reforms  in  the  social  security  program  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  is  a  situation  that 
demands  action  and  should  be  given  the 
highest  of  priorities  in  the  94th  Congress 


THE  LONDON  TIMES  VIEWS  ON 
NEW  YORK  CITY'S  DILEMMA 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  13,  1975 

Mr.  SCHEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Ford's  continuing  opposition  to 
financial  aid  for  New  York  City  Is  causing 
continued  fear  and  apprehension  In 
Europe.  In  an  October  31,  London  Times 
editorial.  Mr.  Ford's  unyielding  position 
on  aid  to  New  York  City  was  assailed  as 
an  "act  of  monumental  folly." 

The  London  'nmes  fears  that  a  failure 
to  aid  New  York  City  prior  to  default 
would  undermine  the  economy  of  the 
West — 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  the 
financial  system  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  reputation  of  that  country,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  non-oommunlst  industrial 
world.  It  could  be  a  disaster.  That  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  contemplate 
taking  the  risks  Involved  Indicates  that  Mr. 
Ford  has  not  grov/n  in  stature  with  office. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  widespread  percep- 
tion abroad  that  our  President  falls  "to 
imderstand  the  nature  of  a  modem 
financial  system  and  the  Importance  of 
secondary  and  psychological  factors.  If 
he  thinks  that  the  damage  of  the  default 
could  be  wholly  or  reliably  contained"  by 
a  Federal  Reserve  bailout  of  banks  which 
default  as  a  direct  result  of  the  city's 
default  on  Its  own  bonds. 
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It  is  increasingly  obvious  that  our 
European  allies  are  more  concerned  with 
the  effects  of  a  default  than  is  President 
Ford.  Europe  demonstrates  Uttle  com- 
prehension of  our  federalist  system,  and 
many  prominent  Europeans  believe  that 
If  the  Big  Apple  goes  rotten  the  whole 
basket  will  soon  spoil. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  to- 
gether and  not  allow  the  economy  of  the 
West  to  enter  the  precipitous  and  murky 
world  of  default  and  bankruptcy,  a  world 
which  may  well  see  the  entire  West 
entering  a  new  recession  if  not  a 
depression. 

The  text  of  the  October  31  London 
Times  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  London  Times,  Oct.  31,  1975] 
Whom  the  Gods  Wish  To  Destrot 

llioee  close  to  President  Ford  may  well 
have  known  It  for  some  time.  The  rest  of  the 
world,  however,  has  only  Just  begun  to  real- 
ize for  certain  that  he  Intends  to  let  the  City 
of  New  York  go  bankrupt.  His  speech  at  the 
National  Press  Club  In  Washington  on 
Wednesday  made  it  clear  that  the  decision  to 
let  financial  events  run  their  course  Is  a  cen- 
tral part  of  his  long-term  political  philosophy 
and  of  his  short-term  campaign  to  secure 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  1976 
Presidential  election.  Unless  he  changes  his 
mind,  the  United  States  and  the  world  la 
about  to  witness  the  biggest  financial  de- 
fault by  any  city  In  history. 

If  he  sticks  to  his  resolve  It  will  be  an  act 
of  monumental  folly.  It  might  help  him  get 
the  Republican  nomination,  where  the  only 
threat  Is  from  the  right  wing  of  his  party. 
It  would,  however,  do  nothing  else  for  him. 
It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  the 
financtel  system  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  reputation  of  that  country,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  non-communist  industrial  world. 
It  could  be  a  disaster.  That  any  President  of 
the  United  States  should  contemplate  tak- 
ing the  risks  Involved  Indicates  that  Mr. 
Ford  has  not  grown  In  stature  with  office. 

The  New  York  Times  has  called  President 
Ford's  position  one  of  "anti-urban  bigotry." 
It  is  clear  from  the  tone  and  content  of  his 
speech  on  Wednesday  that  he  is  caUlng  for 
support  from  the  wells  of  populist  political 
sentiment  which  is  Instinctively  hostile  to 
the  big  city,  the  urban  political  machine, 
hostile  both  to  the  immigrant  and  the  pU- 
lars  of  finance.  With  his  personal  and  politi- 
cal roots  In  a  community  like  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  the  President  is  perhaps  not  able 
to  comprehend  the  Impact  which  the  de- 
fault of  New  York  will  have.  It  is  surprising 
that  his  closer  financial  and  economic  ad- 
visers, like  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  Simon,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  Mr.  Greenspan, 
both  of  whom  have  first-hand  experience  of  . 
the  world  of  finance,  should  not  have  tried 
more  effectively  to  divert  the  President  from 
his  chosen  course. 

The  monetary  authorities  have  made  It 
clear  that  they  would  not  allow  the  City's 
default  to  lead  to  the  bankruptcy  of  any 
financial  Institution  left  holding  Its  dis- 
credited bonds.  Indeed,  the  Federal  Reserve 
In  the  United  States,  like  the  Bank  of 
England  in  this  country  or  the  central  bank 
In  any  developed  financial  system,  cannot 
allow  a  major  bank  to  default  and  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  may  In  recent  years  already 
have  given  temporary  assistance  to  one  or 
two  over-Btretched  banks.  But  the  Adminis- 
tration would  be  falling  to  understand  the 
natiu'e  of  a  modem  financial  system,  and 
the  Importance  of  secondary  and  psychologi- 
cal factors,  If  It  thinks  that  the  damage  of 
the  default  could  be  wholly  or  reliably  con- 
tained by  such  back-door  financial  support 
to  a  group  of  banks. 
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However  the  events  are  presented,  the 
dty's  default  wlU  be  seen  and  exploited  by 
others  as  evidence  that  the  American  system 
does  not  work.  At  a  more  practical  level,  it 
will  make  the  position  of  aU  other  American 
cities  so  much  harder.  The  cost  of  financing 
their  expenditure  by  borrowing  will  rise  even 
higher  than  it  has  already. 

All  of  this  might  be  reconsidered,  how- 
ever, if  the  default  of  New  York  woiUd  In 
any  way  help  to  solve  the  problems  with 
which  the  City,  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  are  faced.  The  fact  is  that  It 
will  not.  In  particular  default  will  make 
much  more  difflcxilt  the  problems  of  the 
deteriorating  inner  city  and  the  black  and 
immigrant  poor,  problems  which  ought  to 
be  federal  and  not  of  one  city,  however  big. 
The  effects  on  the  financial  systems  of  the 
world  and  on  the  recovery  of  the  American 
economy  could  be  of  the  most  serious  kind. 
Friends  of  America  can  only  hope  that  the 
President  will  change  his  mind  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 


THE  U.N.'S  INFAMY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
voice  indignation  and  condemnation  of 
the  despicable  resolution  passed  this 
week  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  equating  Zionism  with  racism. 

Zionism,  in  its  most  fundamental 
sense,  is  a  Jewish  nationalism,  the  doc- 
trine advocating  that  Jews,  like  all  other 
peoples  throughout  the  world,  have  a 
homeland  of  their  own.  It  is  the  very 
same  doctrine  that  the  United  Nations 
recognized  and  supported  at  the  time 
of  Israel's  inception  in  1947. 

I  have  a  deep  sense  of  admiration  for 
the  manner  in  which  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  have  responded  in  giving  their 
wholehearted  support  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 855  chastising  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  for  its  vile  action. 

The  time  for  a  reassessment  of  our 
position  in  the  United  Nations  is  long 
overdue.  How  can  we  have  faith  in  a 
world  body  which  is  not  representative  of 
the  world  population?  How  can  we  honor 
an  organization  such  as  this  which  is 
blatantly  anti-Semitic?  Have  they  lost 
sight  of  the  tragic  holocaust  that 
destroyed  6  million  people  just  30  years 
ago?  Are  they  regressing  in  their  hu- 
manitarian concerns? 

This  latest  Irresponsible  UJT.  action 
makes  the  purposes  of  the  U.N.  even 
more  suspect.  Equating  Zionism  with 
racism  is  but  another  spiteful  Arab- 
Communist  inspired  swipe  at  the  State 
of  Israel,  an  attack  on  all  world  Jewry, 
and  affront  to  all  mankind. 

During  the  last  decade  the  world  com- 
munity has  observed  a  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  political  importance  and  cred- 
IbUity  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
unfortunate  turnabout  has  been  felt  not 
only  in  the  maintenance  of  world  peace, 
but  also  in  the  direction  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

During  the  past  decade  the  United  Na- 
tions has  experienced  an  Influx  of  nu- 
merous "ministates"  which  have  pro- 
duced a  new  majority  whose  real  eco- 
nomic and  political  Importance  have 
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been  greatly  overrepresented.  We  have 
seen  a  gradual  straying  from  the  basic 
tenets  of  the  U.N.'s  Charter.  Such  con- 
tinued violations  can  only  result  In  a 
diminution  of  support  by  the  United 
States,  and  possibly  a  complete  with- 
drawal by  our  Nation. 

In  July  of  1975,  before  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations'  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Organizations  I  rec- 
ommended that  we  should  seek  to  bring 
an  end  to: 

The  domination  of  the  United  Nations 
by  countries  which  possess  neither  eco- 
nomic or  political  power; 

The  coercion  of  industrial  powers  to 
unrealistic  demands; 

The  manipulation  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
for  unilateral  ends; 

The  existing  system  of  unrepresenta- 
tive and  bloc  voting; 

The  use  of,  and  tolerance  for,  terrorism 
as  a  legitimate  political  weapon;  and 

The  practice  of  expulsion  and  suspen- 
sion of  member  nations  for  ideological 
goals. 

When  Arafat,  toting  a  pistol  on  his  hip, 
spoke  before  the  General  Assembly,  and 
soon  to  be  followed  by  Uganda's  dictator, 
Idi  Amin,  it  was  obvious  to  the  world 
how  badly  its  credibility  and  morality 
had  eroded. 

Ambassador  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  our 
representative  at  the  U.N.,  in  condemn- 
ing the  U.N.  action  on  the  night  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  performed  its  shameful 
act.  eloquently  reflected  our  Nation's  ab- 
horrence, stating: 

There  will  be  time  enough  to  contemplate 
the  harm  this  act  will  have  done  the  United 
Nations.  Historians  will  do  that  for  us,  and 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  moment  only  to  note 
one  foreboding  fact.  A  great  evil  has  been 
loosed  upon  the  world.  The  abomination  of 
antl-semltlsm— as  this  year's  Nobel  Peace 
Laiu-eato  Andrei  Sakharov  observed  In  Mos- 
cow just  a  few  days  ago — the  abomination  of 
antl-semltlsm  has  been  given  the  appearance 
of  international  sanction.  The  General  As- 
sembly today  grants  symbolic  amnesty,  and 
more,  to  the  mxirderers  of  the  six  million 
European  Jews.  Evil  though  In  itself,  but 
more  ominous  by  far  is  the  realization  that 
now  presses  upon  us,  the  realization  that  If 
there  were  no  General  Assembly,  this  could 
never  have  happened. 

As  this  day  will  live  in  infamy,  it  behooves 
those  who  sought  to  avert  it  to  declare  th^lr 
thoughts  so  that  historians  will  know  tha 
fought  here,  that  we  were  not  small  in  m 
her — not  this  time — and  that  whUe  we 
we  fought  with  full  knowledge  of  what  Im    wd 
would  be  lost. 

The  nations  that  supported  this  U2J. 
resolution  gave  the  heinous  work  of  Nazi 
Germany  their  seal  of  approval.  They 
have  sanctioned  an  attack  on  Israel. 
They  have  discredited  the  lofty  objec- 
tives  and  ideals  of  the  U.N.  Let  us  make 
note  of  the  72  nations  that  voted  for  this 
racist  resolution:  Afghanistan,  Albania. 
Algeria,  Bahrain,  Bangladesh,  Brazil, 
Bulgaria,  Burundi,  Byelorussia,  Cam- 
bodia, Cameroon,  Cape  Verde,  Chad. 
China,  Congo,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Dahomey,  Egypt,  Eq.  Guinea, 
Gambia,  East  Germany,  Grenada,  Gui- 
nea, and  Guinea-Bissau. 

Also,  Guyana,  Hungary,  India,  Indo- 
nesia. Iran,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Laos. 
Lebanon,  Libya,  Madagascar,  Malaysia, 
Maldives,  Mall,  Malta,  Mauritania, 
Mexico,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Mozambique, 
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Niger,  Nigeria,  Oman,  Pakistan,  Poland. 
Portugal,  Qatar,  Rwanda,  Sao  Tome, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  SomaUa.  South- 
em  Yemen,  Soviet  Union,  Sri  Lanka, 
Sudan,  Syria,  Tanzania.  Tunisia.  Turkey. 
Uganda.  Ukraine,  United  Arab  Emirates. 
Yemen,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  White  House  denounced  the  U.N. 
action,  warning  that  the  anti-Zionist 
vote  "undermines  the  principles  on  which 
the  United  Nations  is  built." 

Ambassador  W.  E.  Waldron  Ramsey  of 
Barbados,  in  criticizing  the  resolution, 
stated: 

The  black  man  knovra  what  racism  is  .  .  . 
the  resolution  Is  unworthy  and  perverted  .  .  . 
It  woiUd  divide  the  unity  of  the  Third  World 
and  of  the  African  Nations. 

Editorially  the  New  York  Times  on 
November  11,  1975,  commented: 

The  vote  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  yesterday  In  condemnation  of  one 
member-state's  national  movement,  Zionism, 
was  offensive,  spiteful  and  futile  and  stupid 
as  well. 

The  Washington  Post  on  November  12, 
1975,  said: 

The  resolution  by  the  U.N.  was  an  Infamous 
act.  Both  the  substance  of  the  decision  and 
Its  likely  political  effect  must  be  thoroughly 
deplored. 

Ambassador  Chaim  Herzog  of  Israel 
noted  that — 

The  U.N.  has  been  dragged  to  Its  lowest 
point  of  discredlbillty  by  a  coalition  of  des- 
potisms and  racists. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  on  November  13, 
1975  commented: 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly'* 
approval  of  a  rcEOlutlon  caUIng  Zionism  "a 
form  of  racism  and  racial  discrimination" 
has  cast  a  dark  and  somber  shadow  over  the 
future  of  the  world  organization. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  Post-Gazette  said: 
The  resolution  Itself  had  racist  overtones 
In  view  of  the  long,  dark  history  of  antl-seml- 
tlsm, never  more  evident  than  in  this  cen- 
tury's Nazi  era.  Indeed,  Centuries  of  antl- 
semltlsm  In  Europe  spurred  the  Zionist  phi- 
losophy of  a  national  homeland  In  Palestine. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  stating  that 
"the  U.N.  Takes  to  the  Alley"  said: 

The  diverse  motives  of  the  72  members  .  .  . 
can  be  discerned  and  explained,  but  the 
moral  malice  and  historical  ignorance  be- 
hind the  vote  cannot  be  excused. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  influence  the  United  Nations 
to  reconsider  its  crude,  outrageous  de- 
nunciation, otherwise,  the  real  victims 
would  be  the  United  Nations  Itself  and 
all  the  coimtries. which  have  a  stake  in 
the  U.N.  Assembly's  viability  and  its  goals 
for  peace. 


RETIREMENT  OF  HERMAN  BRANDT 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Friday.  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  distinguished  service  of  Her- 
man Brandt  in  the  South  Bay  area  of 
Los  Angeles  County. 
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Mr.  Brandt  was  a  key  figure  In  the  for- 
mation of  the  South  Bay  Hospital  and  In 
1955  was  «>polnted  president  of  the  hos- 
pital board  of  directors. 

In  1957  he  was  elected  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  board  and  served  In  that  ca- 
pacity until  1969.  Since  that  time  he  has 
remained  as  one  of  the  five  elected  board 
members. 

On  October  15,  Herman  Brandt  an- 
nounced his  retirement.  Because  of  his 
years  of  dedication  and  leadership,  his 
fellow  trustees  have  named  him  board 
member  emeritus. 

This  is  fitting  recognition  for  his  two 
decades  of  effort  in  behalf  of  his  fellow 
man. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation,  and 
that  of  the  community,  for  the  fine  ac- 
complishments of  Herman  Brandt.  Tliey 
will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 

And,  as  a  board  member  emeritus  of  the 
South  Bay  Hospital,  we  know  that  Her- 
man Brandt  will  continue  to  provide  wise 
and  experienced  counsel  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  hospital  which  has 
grown  so  impressively,  because  of  his 
work. 


FREEDOM  DIES  IN  ITS  SLEEP 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14.  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to 
talk  In  vague  generalities  about  the  evils 
of  big  Government,  and  to  make  sweep- 
ing statements  about  the  erosion  of  per- 
sonal freedom  by  Government  interven- 
tion. Most  Americans  would  agree  that 
there  is  far  too  much  inference  in  their 
dally  lives  by  Government  at  every  level. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  of  us 
have  stopped  to  think  about  how  very 
real  and  legitimate  these  concerns  are?- 
How  many  of  my  colleagues  have  paused 
to  ponder  over  how  deeply  intertwined 
the  Government  has  actually  become  in 
ahnost  every  aspect  of  our  daily  affairs? 

Commentator  Paul  Harvey  recently 
drove  this  point  home  in  a  very 
relevant  and  down-to-earth  manner  His 
column,  entered  below,  should  raise  the 
eyebrows  of  even  the  most  arrogant  ad- 
vocates of  "big  brother"  Government.  His 
message  is  plain  and  simple— there  are 
too  many  bureaucrats,  too  many  laws 
and  too  much  Government.  I  commend  it 
to  my  coUeagues  in  hopes  that  they  will 
take  his  observations  to  heart 

Big  Government  Is  a  creature  of  our 
ova  creation,  fathered  by  an  obsession 
with  passing  more  laws.  It  is  therefore 
our  responsibility  hi  Congress  to  cut 
Government  back  down  to  size.  Repeal 
Repeal.  Repeal.  * 

The  article  follovra: 

VtxEooM.   Dm   m   Its    Slup 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

Michigan's  Sen.  Robert  Ortilln  aald  It- 
"In  the  long  course  of  history  freedom  ha^ 
S^J?.«*?°""  '^y*-  ^eedom  has  died  on 
the  battlefield.  Freedom  has  died  because 
erf    ignorance    and    greed.    But    the    moet 
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Tom  Jefferson  said  It  200  years  ago:  "As 
government  grows,  freedom  recedes." 

Russell  Baker  recently  reminded  himself 
of  the  extent  to  which  government  already 
Inhibits  his  freedom. 

He  awakened  this  morning  with  a  woman 
whom  the  government  had  licensed  him  to 
marry. 

He  rolled  over  on  bedding  certificated  by 
a  federal  agency  and  ttu-ned  on  the  radio  to 
a  station  broadcasting  only  with  govern- 
ment permission. 

The  electricity  which  powered  that  radio — 
and  his  shaving  mirror  light — Is  priced  at 
rates  established  by  the  government  and 
brought  to  him  by  a  government-created 
monopoly. 

Outside  is  his  car — licensed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, registered  with  the  government, 
built  to  government  specifications.  And  taxed 
by  the  government.  Each  year.  So  that,  in 

fact,  he  does  not  own  his  car,  he  rents  It 

from  the  government. 

And  this  Is  true  also  of  his  house. 

If  you  think  you  own  yovurs,  stop  paying 
taxes  and  you'll  see  who  owns  It. 

Nor  Is  Mr.  Baker  free  to  drive  his  car 
faster  than  the  government  allows  or  to 
park  It  near  a  fireplug  or  a  stop  sign  or  In 
any  space  reserved  for  government  officials. 

He  may  park  alongside  a  parking  meter 

if  he  makes  a  cash  contribution  to  govern- 
ment. 

Or  he  could  leave  his  car  at  home  and 
take  a  bus,  which  is  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment, runs  on  schedules  estabUahed  by  the 
government  at  fares  set  by  the  government. 

In  an  airplane  he  must  submit  his  luggage 
and  himself  to  search  by  the  government, 
pay  a  further  tax  to  the  government  to  fly 
on  an  aircraft  licensed  by  the  government 
along  routes  authorized  by  the  government, 
and  In  and  out  of  government  airports  along 
skyways  dictated  by  the  government. 

His  clothes  carry  government  labels.  His 
breakfast  foods  are  certified  by  government. 
He  washes  his  dishes  In  water  bought  from 
government  and  heated  by  oU.  the  price  of 
which  Is  decreed  by  government. 

And  m  this  "land  of  the  free"  let  him  or 
you  or  I  try  to  keep  our  schoolchUdren  out 
of  schools  which  are  required  by  govern- 
ment,  in  a  building  owned  by  government, 
to  be  taught  by  persons  employed  by  govern- 
ment to  teach  whatever  government  wants 
them  to  be  taught. 

Before  leaving  the  house  he  places  his 
garbage  outside  to  be  picked  up  by 
government.  He  places  a  government  stamp 
on  an  envelope  and  drops  the  envelope  in  a 
government  mailbox. 

And  he  hasn't  even  left  for  work  yet 

V7alt  tUl  he  gets  to  work ! 


THE    ARTS    MAY    BE    OUR    "RIGHT 
MEDICINE":  REPRESENTATIVE 

HAMILTON 


HON.  PHILIP  H.  HAYES 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14.  1975 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  colleagues  from  Indiana  Rep- 
resentative Lee  H.  Hamilton,  has'  writ- 
ten a  newsletter  about  the  place  of  the 
arts  in  America  which  was  excerpted  on 
yesterday's  editorial  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  very  ac- 
curately, I  believe,  described  the  grow- 
ing contributions  which  the  arts  are 
making,  not  only  to  our  society  but  to 
the  world  as  a  whole.  And  he  notes  that 
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not  only  are  the  arts  good  for  our  Na- 
tion's soul,  but  they  also  contribute  to 
its  economic  well-being.  I  wish  to  share 
his  views  as  they  appeared  In  the  Post 
by  having  ttiem  Inserted  In  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Fob  thx  Record 

(Ptom  a  newsletter  by  Representative  Lee 
H.  Hamilton,  D-Ind.) 
In  part  because  of  the  active  role  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  played 
In  the  expansion  of  the  arts,  the  United 
States  Is  becoming  aware  that  it  is  a  major 
force  in  the  arts  and  rich  in  ciiltural  re- 
sources. 

AU  of  this  represents  a  profound  change 
in  the  relationship  of  government  to  the 
arts  In  this  country.  Over  many  years  the 
government  and  the  artists  have  eyed  each 
other  with  suspicion,  and  patronage  of  the 
arts  was  not  considered  a  part  of  govern- 
ment's role.  A  declining  number  of  persons 
stlU  feel  that  way.  They  fear  the  big  hand 
of  government  could  stifle  and  censor  the 
arts,  and  they  point  to  other  pressing  needs. 
But  President  Washington  observed  that  "the 
arts  ...  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
states,"  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  a 
nation  which  refuses  to  spend  a  penny  for 
the  arts  for  every  $600  it  spends  on  defense 
may  find  it  has  much  less  to  defend. 

The  arts  stiU  have  their  problems,  of 
course.  They  tend  to  be  the  preserve  of  the 
white  middle  and  upper  classes  in  the  coun- 
try, and  Inflation  and  the  recession  have 
made  the  normally  tough  financial  problems 
of  the  arts  even  worse. 

But  despite  the  current  problems,  the  arts 
are  an  economic  as  well  as  cult\iral  resource. 
Money  spent  on  the  arts  Infiuences  the  econ- 
omy of  an  entire  community  and  has  a  mul- 
tiplier effect.  The  arts  are  an  asset  in  the 
tourist  Industry,  they  attract  business  and 
industry,  and  they  enhance  real  estate  values. 

People  are  more  conscious  of  the  arts  to- 
day, a  broad  geographical  and  economic  base 
of  support  for  the  arts  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  unifying  effect  of  the  arts 
may  be  Just  the  right  medicine  for  a  coim- 
try  which  Is  more  diverse  than  ever. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CERTIFICATE  OP 
APPRECIATTON  AWARDED  TO  CHI 
KAP-CHONG,  U.N.  KOREAN  WAR 
ALLIES  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


OF   NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,- 1  invite  your  attention  to  the 
Certificate  of  Appreciation  awarded  by 
you  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  me,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Delegation  of  Congressional  Veterans 
of  the  Korean  War,  to  a  great  friend  of 
the  United  States  and  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  Repubhc  of  Korea,  Mr.  Chi 
Kap-Chong. 

This  is  the  first  such  award  ever  pre- 
sented by  the  Congress  to  a  Korean  na- 
tional, and  because  of  the  unique  nature 
of  this  occasion,  I  request  that  the  copy 
of  the  award  be  inserted  in  the  Record  in 
its  entirety: 

The  UJS.  Hoxtse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  12, 1975. 

Por  outstanding  service  this  certificate  of 
appreciation  is  presented  to  Chi  Kap-Chong. 
Director,  Executive  Board,  the  UJI.  BU>reaii 
War  Allies  Association,  Inc. 
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In  appreciation  for  bis  distinguished  con- 
tribution to  promoting  better  understanding 
and  close  friendship  between  the  United 
States  Congressloiial  Veterans  of  the  Korean 
War  and  Korean  citizens  who  fought  togetli- 
er  for  the  defense  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

His  accompllsbmenta  were  felt  and  greatly 
appreciated  by  aU  the  United  States  Con- 
gressional Veterans  of  the  Korean  War.  His 
devoted  efforts  to  encourage  the  comradeship 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  are  note- 
worthy. Through  his  personal  efforts  and 
energy,  and  because  of  his  imagination  and 
leadership,  the  national  interests  of  our  two 
ooimtrles  have  been  greatly  furthered. 

JOHir    N.    MUBPHT. 

Chairman.  VJS.  Congressional  Veterans 
of  the  Korean  War. 

Carl  Alb^t, 
Speaker,  VS.  Bouse  o/  Representattvea. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  Members'  further  reference,  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post 
of  October  15  contained  further  details 
on  the  work  of  Koopmans  and  Kantoro- 
vlch. 


ASIA  IS  REPORTED  FREE  OF 
SMALLPOX 


1975  NOBEL  PRIZE  FOR 
ECONOMICS 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF  Missomu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14.  1975 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  1957  Nobel  Prize  for  ecomnnlcs 
was  awarded  jointly  to  Tj  ailing  C.  Koop- 
mans of  Yale  University  and  academi- 
cian Leonid  Kantorovich  of  the  Institute 
of  Economic  Management  in  Moscow. 
The  Nobel  memorial  prize  In  economic 
science  was  established  In  1969. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  In 
the  House  which  has  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  National  Science  Poxmda- 
tion,  I  was  especially  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  selection  of  Dr.  Koopmans  for  this 
high  honor.  Like  Profs.  Kenneth  Arrow, 
Wasslly  Leontlef,  and  Paul  Samuelson. 
American  Nobel  laureates  in  economics 
in  previous  years,  Professor  Koopmans* 
research  has  long  been  supported  by  the 
National  Science  Foimdation's  economics 
program  under  its  Division  of  Social  Sci- 
ences. From  1961  to  1963  Professor  Koop- 
mans also  served  on  the  Economics  Panel 
of  the  Foimdatlon.  NSF  support  for  his 
work  began  in  the  late  1950's  and  has 
continued  up  to  the  present.  The  fields  he 
has  pursued  with  this  support.  In  which 
he  has  made  major  contributions.  Include 
the  theory  of  economic  growth  and  opti- 
mal resource  allocation.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years  he  has  concentrated  on  prob- 
lems associated  with  depletable  resources 
in  the  context  of  economic  growth.  It  is 
for  his  contribution  to  the  theory  of  opti- 
mum allocation  of  resources  that  he  has 
been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  jointly 
with  Kantorovich,  who  is  being  hon- 
ored for  his  work  in  this  area. 

Bom  in  the  Netherlands  in  1910,  Pro- 
fessor Koopmans  received  his  M»A.  de- 
gree in  economics  from  the  University 
of  Utrecht  in  1933  and  the  Ph.  D.  in  eco- 
nomics from  Uie  University  of  Leiden  in 
1936.  He  came  to  the  United  States  In 
1940,  and  has  been  professor  of  economics 
at  Yale  University  since  1955.  He  has 
also  served  as  Director,  Cowles  Commis- 
sion for  Research  in  Economics,  formerly 
located  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
later  moved  to  Yale  University  where  It 
was  renamed  the  Cowles  Foundation  for 
Research  In  Economics. 
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were  still  harboring  the  disease.  Three  of 
these — Nepal,  India  and  Bangladesh— hare 
now  been  declared  free  of  smallpox. 

In  Ethiopia  about  00  cases  are  being  fo\md 
weekly.  The  final  drive  to  eradicate  the 
disease  there  is  being  conducted  by  a  team 
of  600  Ethiopians  and  14  international  ad- 
visers who  are  using  four  helicopters  and 
70  vehicles  In  a  systematic  "search  and  vac- 
dnate"  campaign. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


OF  KEW   JXB8KT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  various 
occasions  tn  the  past,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  Informing  my  colleagues  of  the 
accomplishments  of,  and  the  neceslty 
for,  the  World  Health  Organization.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  present  a  news  Item  from 
the  New  York  Times  which  requires  no 
further  elaboration  except  to  say  that  It 
Is  certainly  a  tribute  to  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  the  WHO: 

[Rrom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  14,  1976] 

Asia  Is  Reported  Pbkk  or  Smaixfox  for  thk 

First  Timx  in  Histort 

Qeneva,  November  18. — ^The  World  Health 
Organization  announced  today  that  Asia  was 
free  of  smallpox  for  the  first  time  In  history. 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Henderson,  head  of  the 
W.H.O.  smallpox  eradication  unit,  said  that 
painstaking  double-checking  In  house-to- 
house  surveys  by  12.000  health  workers  in 
160.000  Bangladesh  vlUages  had  faUed  to  find 
a  single  case  of  the  disease  since  the  one 
recorded  on  Sept.  15  in  the  last  Asian  area 
where  it  was  once  endemic. 

The  Intensive  worldwide  vaccination  cam- 
paign launched  by  W.H.O.  In  1967  has  grad- 
ually confined  the  disease  to  a  76-square  mile 
comer  in  a  remote  region  of  Ethiopia.  By 
the  end  of  next  March  the  last  case  should 
be  stan^>ed  out  there  so  that  the  whole 
world  can  then  be  considered  free  of  smaU- 
pox.  Dr.  Henderson  said. 

TiM  last  person  reported  to  have  had 
smallpox  In  Bangladesh  was  a  2-year-old 
girl,  who  suffered  only  a  mild  case  because 
she  had  been  vaccinated  while  the  disease 
was  still  In  the  Incubation  stage. 

A  disease  that  causes  high  fever  and  leaves 
disfiguring  pockmarks  when  It  does  not  kill, 
smaUpox  Is  one  of  the  few  infectious  that 
spread  directly  from  human  to  human — by 
inhalation — without  an  indirect  stage  in  an 
animal  or  insect.  Neither  Is  It  spread  by  food 
or  water. 

Because  of  that,  scientists  maintain  that 
by  breaking  the  human-to-human  chain  the 
disease  will  die  out  once  the  last  scab  leaves 
the  skin  of  the  last  patient. 

Absolute  certainty  Is  not  possible — ^there 
could  be  an  Isolated  group  of  humans  some- 
where unreached  by  the  doctors — ^but  scien- 
tists believe  that  when  the  last  case  vanishes 
In  Ethiopia,  there  wUl  be  a  99  percent  cer- 
tainty that  the  disease  has  disappeared. 

A  former  United  States  public  health 
worker.  Dr.  Henderson  said  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  smaUpox  from  the  world  would 
mark  the  "first  time  that  any  disease  has 
been  wiped  out  deliberately  by  a  campaign." 

The  final  attacks  on  smallpox  have  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  offering  of  cash  awards 
to  persons  reporting  previously  unrecorded 
cases.  Dr.  Henderson  told  a  news  conference. 

The  form  of  the  smallpox  left  in  Ethiopia 
Is  of  the  mild  type  that  Is  fatal  to  only  1 
percent  of  its  victims.  Dr.  Henderson  ex- 
plained. 

In  1967  there  were  10  to  16  million  cases 
of  smaUpox  In  43  countries  with  two  or  three 
million  deaths,  the  WHO  official  said.  This 
year  there  have  been  18,700  cases,  with  about 
8,000  deaths,  with  only  four  countries  tiiat 


TEACHER  TOOK  THE  LEAD 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  an  imusual  example  of  teaching  and 
patriotism  that  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  an  editorial  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Dally.  In  a  day  when  the  virtues  of 
America  and  the  pride  in  flag  and  coim- 
try  are  often  scoffed  at  as  "old- 
fashioned"  and  "pass6"  I  think  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  recognize  and  commend  peo- 
ple who  go  out  of  their  way  to  show  their 
love  of  country  and  who  try  to  share  It 
with  others.  Following  is  a  story  about 
how  one  teacher  provides  an  example  of 
patriotism  to  his  students  while  trying  to 
teach  them  at  the  same  time  what  Amer- 
lea  Is  all  about. 

(Prom  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  DaUy, 

Nov.  6, 1976] 

Teachkr  Took  thx  Lead 

Teachers  often  are  imfalrly  the  target  of 
those  who  blame  schools  for  faltering  patri- 
otism on  the  part  of  our  young. 

A  story  out  of  Shelton,  Conn.,  tells  of  one 
teacher  who  went  out  of  his  way  to  instlU  a 
sense  of  patriotism  in  his  science  class 
students. 

Paul  Hatje  stood  to  recite  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  In  his  homeroom  during  the  open- 
ing weeks  of  school.  He  stood  alone.  After 
continued  encouragement,  three  boys  out  of 
his  21  students  Joined  in. 

Then  HatJe  had  an  idea.  "I  remembered  a 
book  called  "America  in  Verse'  and  I  took  it 
to  school  hoping  that  It  might  help  solve  the 
problem."  He  proceeded  to  read  from  the 
book,  starting  with  "Our  Dream"  by  Thomas 
Wolfe.  The  students  seemed  to  be  receptive, 
so  HatJe  read  on,  delivering  several  selecUona 
of  writings  by  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
"There  wasn't  a  stir  or  the  slightest  murmur, 
so  I  kept  going,"  he  Said. 

Finally,  he  concluded  with  part  of  Wolfe's 
"The  Promise  of  America:" 

"So  then,  to  every  man  his  chance — 

to  every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth,  his 
shining,  golden  opportunity 

to  every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to 
be  himself,  and  to  become  whatever^hls  man- 
hood and  his  vision  can  combine  to  make  him 

this,  seeker,  Is  the  promise  of  America." 

HatJe  said  as  he  turned  to  recite  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance,  all  but  one  of  the  students  were 
standing  with  him. 

"I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  whole  thing," 
he  recalled.  "I  reaUy  choked  up." 

HatJe  had  good  reason  to  be  "choked  up." 
As  a  Marine  he  served  In  the  Korean  War. 
Thirty-three  thousand  Americans  died  In 
that  war,  including  4,267  Marines,  so  that 
people  in  a  strange  land  with  a  strange  lan- 
guage might  live  In  freedom. 

Better  than  most,  HatJe  knew  why  it  was 
important  for  his  homeroom  students  to 
know  why  we  salute  the  flag  of  the  United 
SUtes. 
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The  story  of  Hatje's  success  In  Instilling 
pride  In  America  and  the  flag  for  which  It 
stands  is  Inspiring.  We  would  like  to  see  It 
repeated  In  classroom  after  classroom  across 
the  nation.  Whether  It  Is  depends  in  large 
part  on  the  teacher  In  those  classrooms. 


DRAFT  STATEMENT  ON  H.R.  5512, 
THE  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
SYSTEM  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  5512,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  management  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  «nd  the  juris- 
dictional authority  over  three  particu- 
lar game  refuges,  the  Kofa  Game  Range, 
Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Range,  and 
the  C.  M.  Russell  National  Wildlife 
Range. 

Previous  laws  enacted  by  Congress, 
such  as  the  1956  Pish  and  WUdlife  Act 
and  the  1966  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Act,  have  stressed  protection  and 
enhancement  of  our  wildlife  resources. 
The  three  game  ranges  specifically  cov- 
ered by  H.R.  5512  have  been  under  the 
joint  administration  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  years.  However,  the 
arrangement  has  been  an  uneasy  one, 
with  each  agency  requesting  sole  juris- 
diction over  the  refuges. 

There  is  some  debate  as  to  which 
agency  is  more  suited  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  wildlife  refuges  in  the  man- 
ner intended  by  Congress.  The  tradi- 
tional orientation  of  the  BLM  is  multi- 
ple land  use  management,  stressing  live- 
stock grazing,  timber  production,  and 
mining.  In  recent  years  the  BLM  budget 
has  placed  emphasis  on  activities  aimed 
at  developing  energy  resources  avail- 
able on  our  public  lands.  The  law  estab- 
lishing the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
specified  that  it  would  have  responsibility 
over  matters  such  as  migratory  birds, 
game  management,  and  wildlife  refuges. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment are  good  or  bad— what  is  at  stake 
is  whether  the  public  is  better  served 
by  the  management  of  wildlife  refuges  by 
this  agency  or  by  the  agency  whose  ex- 
pertise is  more  focused  on  the  protec- 
tion of  our  wildlife  resources.  In  my 
judgment  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
is  the  appropriate  agency  to  manage 
and  protect  the  wildlife  refuges. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  made  the  decision  to  grant  sole 
Jurisdiction  over  the  three  ranges  to  the 
BLM.  The  legislation  before  us  today, 
HJl.  5512,  is  an  outgrowth  of  strong 
congressional  opposition  to  the  Secre- 
tary's decision  and  serves  to  clarify  fur- 
ther the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility over  the  National  Wildlife 
Elefuge  System.  The  bill  specifies  that 
■iie  refuge  system  shall  be  administered 
>y  the  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service. 
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except  for  those  areas  such  as  the  three 
refuges  which  would  not  be  assigned 
to  BLM  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
proposes  but  would  continue  to  be  jointly 
administered.  H.R.  5512  would  bar  the 
transfer  or  sale  of  lands  in  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  as  of  January  1, 
1975,  without  the  explicit  approval  of 
Congress.  It  is  not  unreasonable  that 
Congress  participate  in  the  crucial  deci- 
sions related  to  the  management  of  our 
refuge  system  and  to  the  future  man- 
agement of  the  three  refuges  In  ques- 
tion. 

I  oppose  the  proposed  amendment  to 
this  legislation  which  seeks  to  remove 
from  coverage  of  the  biU  the  Kofa  Game 
Range,  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Range 
and  the  C.  M.  Russell  National  Wildlife 
Range.  I  did  not  agree  with  the  Secre- 
tary's original  decision  to  place  these 
areas  solely  under  the  BLM  and  believe 
that  this  amendment  would  distort  the 
intent  of  H.R.  5512. 1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  amendment  and  vote  for 
the  final  passage  of  H.R.  5512. 
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fiuence  and  support  from  the  United 
Nations. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  viable  world 
forum  wherein  all  nations  can  present 
their  grievances  and  seek  their  redress 
and  in  which  differences  between  and 
among  nations  can  be  ventilated  and 
resolved. 

A  withdrawal  from  the  U.N.  or  a  re- 
taliatory cut  in  our  financial  support 
would  be  unwise,  ill-considered  and 
would  play  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
critics  of  the  U.N.  who  have  spent  years 
and  millions  of  dollars  trying  to  destroy 
this  world  forunoL 


THE    LAUGHABLE    TRAGEDY 


THE  U.N.  AND  ZIONISM 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

J       Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day I  joined  with  a  unanimous  House  of 
Representatives  in  voting  for  House 
Resolution  855,  which  condemned  the 
United  Nations'  adoption  of  a  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism.  House 
Resolution  855  also  called  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  reconsider  its  unwise 
and  unjustifiable  action. 

I  concur  in  the  views  expressed  in  the 
House  resolution,  and  those  voiced  with- 
in and  outside  this  body  concerning  this 
reprehensible  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. As  Secretary  Kissinger  has 
stated,  the  vote  was  "highly  irresponsi- 
ble, extremely  unhelpful  and  can  only 
lead  to  an  increase  in  world  tensions  " 

All  who  serve  in  this  body  are  aware 
of  the  vocal  minority  in  the  country 
which  bombards  us  with  communications 
urging  that  the  United  States  withdraw 
from  the  United  Nations  and  expel  the 
world  organization  from  our  shores. 

This  viewpoint  has  been  abetted  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  evidence  that  the 
United  States  sustains  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  total  U.N.  budget.  And 
we  can  anticipate  that  opposition  to  our 
continuing  membership  in  the  U.N  will 
increase  in  the  wake  of  this  latest  action. 

Coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  ten- 
sions in  the  Middle  East  have  been  re- 
laxed somewhat  and  hope  rekindled  as 
a  result  of  the  Sinai  agreement,  and 
coming  further  as  it  does  at  a  time  when 
it  seems  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  politi- 
cal diCferences  in  that  region  is  possible, 
the  U JJ.  vote  is  particularly  unfortunatp' 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  im- 
portant, in  my  opinion,  that  while  con- 
demning this  vindictive  action  by  the 
General  Assembly,  we  do  not  succumb 
to  the  temptation  to  withdraw  our  in- 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  author 
of  the  following  article  is  a  constituent 
of  mine  and  a  fellow  farmer  in  Canyon 
County,  Idaho.  Since  Mr.  Batt  is  also  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Idaho  State  Sen- 
ate, I  am  his  constituent  as  well.  Prom 
the  perceptiveness  into  the  budgetary 
problems  of  our  Federal  Government 
displayed  in  this  brief  essay,  I  feel  I  am 
ably  represented. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Batt  for 
an  excellent  article  that  is  not  only  ac- 
curate in  its  conclusions  but  is  also  most 
appropriate  for  my  colleagues  and  me 
during  this  time  of  consideration  of  fis- 
cal year  1976  budget  proposals. 

I  must  say  that  I  share  the  frustration 
Mr.  Batt  speaks  of;  for  it  amazes  me 
how  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  society  based  on  individual  respon- 
sibility, has  always  managed  to  operate 
on  a  system  that  rewards  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. The  "big  spenders"  seem  to 
thrive  on  creating  red  ink  budgets,  and 
in  so  dohig,  establish  the  habit  of  "going 
--  along  the  most  to  get  along  the  farthest." 
For  this,  they  are  rewarded  with  reelec- 
tion by  their  constituencies  who  then 
wonder  why  it  is  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  short  $79  billion  from  income 
to  outgo  in  this  past  year. 

I  insert  the  following  article  from  the 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune  of  Novem- 
ber 2, 1975:  • 

[Prom  the  Lewiston  Morning  Trtbur^e,  Nov.  2, 
19751 
The  Lauchablx  Thagedt 
(By  PhU  Batt) 
Wnj)BB.— If  It  weren't  for  the  tragedy  of 
the  situation,  it  would  be  almost  laughable. 
Ninety  five  per  cent  of  the  politicians  seem 
to  be  concerned  about  everything  but  sol- 
vency. 

The  President  says  his  proposed  $28  billion 
tax  cut  must  be  accompanied  by  a  $28  bil- 
lion reduction  In  federal  expenditures.  But 
only  last  year  he  was  recommending  a  raise 
In  taxes.  The  political  winds  ^^ve  changed. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  alike  talk 
of  deficits  of  only  $60  bUUon  to  $100  bUUon 
per  year.  Yet  they  try  to  oatdo  each  other 
In  reducing  taxes. 

At  least  President  Pord  Is  willing  to  cut 
out  some  of  the  fat.  Most  of  the  Congress 
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will  concede  a  cut  in  one  place  while  pro- 
tecting or  advocating  more  In  another.  The 
hawks  won't  shave  defense;  the  bleeding 
hearts  won't  knock  undeserving  recipients 
off  welfare.  The  result  is  a  dangerously 
bloated,  uncontrolled  budget. 

Sen.  Church  uses  some  of  the  strangest 
logic.  BecaxK^f  we  have  wasted  money  sup- 
porting tinhorn  dictatorships  and  bailing  out 
poorly-managed  businesses,  he  now  says  that 
we  should  save  New  York  City  from  its  own 
profligate  spending.  It  is  like  saying  that  if 
you  lost  half  your  borrowed  money  shooting 
craps,  you  should  throw  the  other  half  In 
the  river  because  it  is  no  more  foolish. 

The  public  is  disenchanted  with  all  this 
political  byplay.  They  want  action.  They 
want  the  farmer  to  quit  raiding  the  treasury 
through  subsidies.  They  want  billion  dollar 
cost  overruns  on  fighter-bombers  and  post 
exchange  boondoggles  stopped.  They  want 
federal  support  of  desert  survival  training 
for  children  ended,  along  with  rent-a-tent 
programs  and  duplicating  health  planning 
agencies.  But  most  of  all  they  want  food 
stamps  and  welfare  taken  away  from  those 
who  don't  need  them. 

The  list  Is  endless.  The  cry  that  most  ex- 
penditures cannot  be  reduced  Is  as  phony 
as  a  three  dollar  bill.  The  public  would  also 
like  a  tax  cut  but  111  bet  most  would  gladly 
forego  this  If  Vt  would  get  the  government 
back  In  the  black. 

It  is  totally  shameful  that  we  are  passing 
this  huge  debt  on  to  our  children  and  their 
children.  Is  it  more  Important  that  we  ride 
our  deflclt-propelled  economy  to  another  rec- 
ord high,  or  that  we  leave  future  generations 
a  fighting  chance  to  remain  solvent? 


COMPLETE  NATURAL  GAS 
DEREGULATION  NEEDED 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  report  that  my  name  has  been 
erroneously  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
10616. 

I  am  extremely  interested  in  this  bill 
as  it  contains  the  major  provisions  of  tiie 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  2310 
as  amended.  The  partial  natural  gas  price 
deregulation  included  in  this  bill  Is  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  incresising  our  do- 
mestic natural  gas  production  and  elimi- 
nating the  natural  gas  shortages  we  are 
now  experiencing. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  goes 
far  enough  to  promote  domestic  produc- 
tion. I  favor  complete  deregulation  of 
natural  gas,  which  would  mean  that  as 
existing  contracts  expired,  they  could  be 
renegotiated  at  an  unfixed  price.  Price 
controls  have  led  to  widespread  natural 
gas  shortages,  causing  curtailments  of 
service  which  has  affected  industry  and 
ultimately  unemployment.  H.R.  10616 
realizes  the  need  for  deregulation  and 
moves  in  that  direction,  but  does  not  take 
the  final  step  to  complete  deregulation. 

I  regret  that  the  mixup  about  my  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  bill  has  taken  place, 
and  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
set  the  record  straight  about  my  position 
on  natural  gas  deregulation. 
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SAN  CLEMENTE  POLICE  OFFICERS 
CHECK  IN  ON  ELDERLY 
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HON.  ANDREW  J.  HINSHAW 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
privileged  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  its  Members  a  program 
of  community  service  of  outstanding 
merit  that  is  being  conducted  with  out- 
standing success  by  the  San  Clemente, 
Calif.,  Police  Department.  This  program, 
I  firmly  believe,  warrants  consideration 
in  other  communities  throughout  our 
country,  wherever  we  have  older  Ameri- 
cans residing  alone,  who  too  often  won- 
der if  anyone  really  cares  what  happens 
to  them. 

Called  YANA — for  You  Are  Not  Alone — 
this  public  safety  program  for  our  older 
Americans  was  started  several  years  ago 
by  the  San  Clemente  Police  Department 
after  its  chief,  Clifford  Murray,  had 
heard  about  a  similar  program  in  Florida. 

This  is  how  the  YANA  program  works : 

The  older  members  of  the  commu- 
nity— usually  60  plus — ^who  reside  alone 
may  sign  up  for  tiie  program  at  the  po- 
lice department  to  be  called  at  the  time 
of  their  choice  once  every  24  hours.  This 
phone  call  assures  that  person  that 
should  they  fall,  become  ill,  or  need  as- 
sistance, they  will  be  contacted  by  the 
poUce  department  sometime  during  each 
24-hour  period. 

The  phone  calls  are  made  by  people 
on  the  police  department  staff,  and  are 
carried  out  during  their  workday  sched- 
ule. No  extra  people  have  been  hired. 
Furthermore,  tliere  is  no  charge  to  the 
elderly  for  this  public  service  effort  by 
the  San   Clemente   Police   Department. 

Any  telephone  calls  that  may  go  un- 
answered within  a  24-hour  period  are 
followed  up  immediately  by  an  oflBcer  per- 
sonally checking  at  their  place  of  resi- 
dence to  determine  why  the  phone  call 
was  not  answered.  Since  the  start  of  the 
San  Clemente  program  some  25  older 
citizens  have  been  assisted  in  one  way  or 
another. 

The  San  Clemente  service,  as  might  be 
expected,  provides  a  high  point  In  the 
Uves  of  many  of  these  elderly  people  who 
find  a  call  from  pohce  personnel  a  liigh- 
light  of  their  day.  It  also  frees  these 
older  citizens  who  reside  alone  from 
many  of  the  fears  they  would  ordinarily 
entertain  of  becoming  ill  with  no  one  to 
assist  them,  or  suffering  because  of  no 
one  being  in  touch  with  them. 

Too  often,  good  works  go  unattended. 
I  am  pleased  that  one  of  the  Orange 
County  newspapers,  the  Daily  Pilot,  took 
note  of  the  San  Clemente  Police  Depart- 
ment's program  and  published  the  fol- 
lowing article  under  the  headline : 
Not  Just  a  RotmNE  Call — San  Clemsntk 
Officebs  Check  in  on  Eldbilt 
(By  Jack  Chappell) 

Old  Age :  Golden  Years  for  some,  but  years 
of  fear  and  the  pain  of  loneliness  for  many 
others. 

It  can  be  a:  time  of  tragedy  too  as  the 


infirm  elderly  struggle  with  the  hazards  and 
complexities  of  everyday  living. 

A  minor  fall  can  incapacitate  a  senior  citi- 
zen and  if  unable  to  reach  help,  an  elderly 
person  living  alone  can  be  in  real  perU  in 
his  own  home. 

San  Clemente  Is  a  city  with  a  high  popu- 
lation of  elderly  residents  and  to  meet  some 
of  their  special  problems,  the  police  depart- 
ment initiated  a  program  called  "You  Ar« 
Not  Alone,"  YANA  for  short. 

People  who  sign  up  for  the  program  receive 
a  telephone  call  at  a  sp>eclfled  time  each  day 
either  from  the  police  dispatcher  or  the  city 
switchboard  operator  Joann  Sellers. 

If  the  call  goes  unanswered,  a  police  officer 
Is  dispatched  to  find  out  what's  wrong. 

The  program  was  started  less  than  a  year 
ago  after  several  tragic  deaths.  In  one  case 
an  80-year-old  man  fell,  injured  himself  and 
starved  to  death  before  anyone  found  him. 

Under  the  YANA  program,  several  elderly 
people  have  been  rescued  from  potentially 
dangerous  circumstances.  Police  Lt.  Albert 
Ehlow,  program  supervisor,  said. 

In  one  Instance,  an  82-year-old  woman  fell 
in  her  garage,  broke  her  arm  and  lacerated 
her  face.  She  couldn't  get  out  of  the  garage 
or  summon  help. 

When  the  >  woman  faUed  to  answer  her 
YANA  check  call  police  officers  were  dis- 
patched, found  her  and  rushed  her  to  the 
hospital. 

In  another  case,  an  elderly  couple  became 
trapped  in  their  bathroom.  Offl.sers  freed 
them  after  their  phone  call  went  unanswered. 

"Our  YANA  people  have  come  to  really  like 
and  accept  the  program.  In  fact,  If  there's 
a  delay  in  our  calling  them,  they  call  us," 
Lt.  Ehlow  said. 

Forms  on  file  with  the  department  list  the 
person's  doctor,  special  medicines,  person  to 
be  called  in  an  emergency  and  other  data. 

The  cost  of  the  program  Is  minimal.  No 
extra  persons  were  hired.  The  phone  calls 
have  just  been  absorbed  into  the  normal  work 
schedule.  Lt.  Ehlow  said. 

The  only  cost  Is  that  of  an  officer's  time 
used  when  there  is  a  false  alarm,  he  said. 

Mrs.  Sellers  said  that  beyond  just  being  a 
public  safety  program,  the  YANA  caUs  bring 
some  variety  and  Interest  into  the  callers' 
lives. 

"Almost  all  of  them  talk  about  the  weather 
or  about  their  famUy,  If  anybody  has  come 
to  visit  lately.  They  get  very  excited  about 
visits,"  she  satd. 

The  department  employees  coUect  birthday 
cards  and  send  them  to  their  YANA  family 
members  on  their  birthdays.  There  are  sbout 
25  people  In  the  group,  all  but  four  of  them 
women. 

"We  have  quite  a  few  who  come  up  here 
and  drop  off  cakes  and  candy  for  us.  At 
Christmas  time,  most  of  them  stopped  by 
and  dropped  off  something  like  that.  It  was 
really  sweet,"  Mrs.  Sellers  said. 

"I  have  one  little  man,  92.  Every  morning 
when  I  caU,  he'U  say,  'Good  Morning  Sun- 
shine.' 

"He  cheers  me  up." 


AMENDMENTS   TO   H.R.    10612.   TAX 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  spent  more  than  5  months  labor- 
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log  over  the  tax  reform  bill,  I  must  con- 
fess little  pride  over  the  final  product. 
The  bill  does  little  more  than  "reshufBe" 
tax  loopholes  and  preferences.  I  support 
the  measure  primarily  as  a  vehicle  on 
which  more  substantial  and  meaningful 
reforms  can  be  appended  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  Its  final  form  the  bill  promises  to 
Increase  Treasury  receipts  by  $750  mil- 
lion, a  fourth-tenths  of  1  percent  In- 
crease In  Federal  tax  receipts.  It  falls  to 
meet  the  $1  billion.  In  additional  revenues 
mandated  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  In  the  face  of  loopholes 
which  are  frequently  estimated  to  range 
between  $50  and  $100  billion,  it  is  an 
Insignificant  achievement  by  any  stand- 
ard. 

I  support  the  recommendation  of 
Chairman  Ullmaw  for  a  rule  which  will 
make  in  order  votes  on  several  proposals 
which  could  raise  additional  revenues  if 
finally  enacted. 

However,  the  really  big  loopholes  still 
persist.  The  committee  proposal  leaves 
the  foreign  source  Income  loophole  prac- 
tically untouched.  In  1974.  a  year  of  un- 
precedented profits,  the  American  oil 
companies  doing  business  abroad  paid 
nothing  in  foreign  ^urce  income  and 
very  little  in  Federal  Income  taxes.  In 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  language 
was  adopted  to  treat  foreign  oU  dividends 
from  domestic  corporations  as  foreign 
source  Income.. This  langimge  uniquely 
gave  Aramco  a  $35  million  tax  break.  By 
a  close  vote,  the  committee  voted  to  ex- 
tend the  loophole.  The  House  member- 
sliip  should  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  will  on  this  issue. 

The  "reform"  bill  also  extends  the  10- 
percent  investment  credit  for  5  years  to 
1981  at  a  cost  of  about  $17  billion.  The 
Individual  tax  cut  enacted  In  the  spring 
of  this  year  is  extended  for  only  1  year 
through  1976.  In  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tive action  next  year,  the  individual  tax 
cut  win  exphre  and  individual  taxes  auto- 
matically increase  at  an  average  of  al- 
most 8  percent  in  1977.  M  the  Congress 
decides  to  extend  the  1975  individual  tax 
cut  beyond  1976,  it  may  be  compeUed  to 
provide  additional  tax  "breaks"  for  the 
business  sector  which  already  has  the  10 
percent  investment  credit  "locked  In" 
until  1981.  The  House  should  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  the  individual  tax  cut 
extension  in  tandem  with  the  business 
tax  cut  extension  so  that  the  Issue  could 
be  simultaneously  debated  and  voted  up- 
on. I  will  urge  the  Rules  Committee  to 
adopt  a  rule  modification  to  make  a  vote 
on  this  possible. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  Rules 
Committee  will  make  In  order  on  the  tax 
reform  bill  a  proposal  I  offered  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  provide  a 
100-percent  unjust  enrichment  tax  on 
aie  $1.7  billion  In  import  taxes  collected 
jy  early  Novaaber  under  President 
FVjrd's  import  tax  program.  The  Import 
ax  is  currently  under  attack  by  the  oil 
5ompanles  In  the  XJM.  Supreme  Court, 
rhe  tax  was  collected  from  the  con- 
lumers  through  higher  prices.  It  would 
»  a  travesty  of  Justice  If  this  huge  sum 
)f  money  collected  from  American  con- 
tumers  would  be  paid  over  to  the  oil  im- 
x>rter8  which  have  already  demonstrated 
heir  capacity  to  escape  taxes.  I  hope 
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that  the  Rules  Ccnnmlttee  will  make 
in  order  an  amendment  to  return  these 
import  tax  collections  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

If  the  rules  permit  amendments  of 
this  type  to  eliminate  loopholes  and  In- 
crease revenues,  the  bill  can  be  made 
acceptable. 

Following  are  the  four  amendments  I 
would  like  the  Rules  Committee  to  clear 
for  fioor  action: 

Fh^.  Foreign  soiu^e  income-Aramco 
loophole: 

Amendment  to  H.R.   10612  Offered  by 
Mb.  Vanik 

Page  237,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  1036.  Cebtain  Domestic  Dividends  Cu«- 
KENTLT  Taken  Into  Account  in 
CoMPunNG  Foreign  On.  Re- 
lates Income. 

(a)  Certain  Dividends  Not  Related  To  Be 
Taken  Into  Account  In  Computing  Foreign 
On.  Related  Income. — Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 907(c)  (relating  to  foreign  income  def- 
initions and  special  rules)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B), 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  re- 
spectively, and 

(8)  by  striking  out  "and  dividends  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B) ". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31,  1974. 

Second.  Advancing  termination  date 
of  business  tax  cuts  to  equal  the  termina- 
tion date  of  individual  tax  cuts :  Actual- 
ly two  separate  amendments  since  two 
different  titles  of  HJl.  10612  are  affected: 
Amendment  to  HJi.  10612  Offered  by  Mb. 
Vanik 

Page  169,  line  2,  strike  out  "TWO  YEARS" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ONE  TEAR". 

Page  169,  line  6,  strike  out  "TWO  YEARS" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ONE  YEAR". 

Page  169,  line  12,  strike  out  "December  SI, 
1977"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "December 
31.  1976". 

Page  169,  line  14,  strike  out  "January  1, 
197ff"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 
1977". 

Page  169,  line  20,  strike  out  'TJecember  31, 
1977"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "December 
31.  1976". 

Amendment  to  HJl.  10612  Offebed  bt  Mb. 
Vanik 
Page  165,  line  6.  strike  out  "SEC.  802."  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "SEC.  801". 

Itilrd.  Unjust  enrichment  tax  on  pos- 
sible oil  import  tax  refunds  to  oil  com- 
panies: 

Amendment  to  H3.  10612  Offebed  bt 
Mr.  Vanik 

Page  295,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

irrLEXU— TAX  ON  UNJUST  ENRICHMENT 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  ILLEGAL 
LICENSE  FE^ 

Sec.  1201.  Unjust   Enuchmknt   Tax   With 

RCSFSCT      TO      TrtMiAT,      LiCKNSB 

Fees  on  thx  Imfobtation  or 
Prbolzdic  and  Prbolxdic 
Peoducts. 

(a)  iMFOsmoN  OF  Tax. — An  unjust  enrich- 
ment tax  Is  hereby  Imposed  with  respect  to 
any  license  fee  on  the  Importation  of  petro- 
letim  or  petroleum  products  after  April  80. 
1973.  if— 

(1)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held  the  imposition  or  collection  of  such 
fee  to  be  unconstitutional,  unlawful,  or 
otherwise  Invalid,  and 

(2)  the  person — 
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(A)  who  Is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  such 
license  fee,  or 

(B)  who  was  liable  for  such  license  fee 
but  did  not  pay  it, 

establishes  (in  such  manner  and  within  such 
period  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  shaU  prescribe  by  regulations) 
that  such  person  bore  the  burden  of  such 
license  fee  and  did  not  or  will  not  pass  such 
burden  on  to  any  other  person. 

(b)  Amount  of  Tax.— The  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  any  fee  shall  be  100  percent  of  such  fee 

(c)  Person  Liable  for  Tax.— The  person 
lUble  for  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  fee  shall  be  the  person 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)(2). 

(d)  Administration  of  Tax. — Each  pro- 
vision of  law  applicable  to  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4081  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section)  shaU  apply 
with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion. 


TAX  REFORM 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 


OF  IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  next  week,  the  Rules  Committee 
will  be  asked  to  grant  a  modified  open 
rule  on  the  tax  bill,  H.R.  10612  If 
granted,  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  have  the  chance  to  vote  on 
several  Important  reform  amendments 
J^yant  to  make  clear  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  I  strongly  support  this 
request,  and  that  I  do  so  in  the  interests 
of  tax  jusUce  and  good  government.  HJl 
10612  makes  Improvements  in  the  tax 
code,  but  It  Is  obvious  that  major  tax 
inequities  remain  Intact.  The  Members 
of  this  body  have  the  right  to  consider 
and  determine  these  questions,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  have  every  right 
to  know  how  each  of  us  stands  on  the 
important  Issue  of  tax  reform. 

In  a  letter  I  have  today  sent  to  the 
m«nbers  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  make 
this  argument  and  I  Indicate  my  specific 
concern  for  the  need  to  eliminate  entirely 
the  deduction  for  regular  taxes  paid.  The 
text  of  my  letter  follows: 

House  of  Rkprxsxntattvxs, 
Waahington.  D.O..  November  14, 1975. 
Hon.  Ray  Madden, 

Chairman,  Howe  Committee  on  Rules 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  reported  to 
the  House  its  Phase  1  Tax  Reform  bUl,  HJl. 
10612,  and  the  Rules  Committee  wUl  be  asked 
to  provide  a  "modllled-open"  rule  permitting 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  minimum 
tax.  to  apply  the  Umltatlon  on  artlflclal 
losses  to  real  estate,  to  restore  the  wlthhrtd- 
ing  tax  on  UJ3.  portfolio  Income  of  foreign 
investors,  to  restrict  Ux  deferral  of  Domeetlo 
International  Sales  Corporation  (DISCfe) ,  and 
to  eliminate  the  refundable  tax  carryback 
for  Individuals'  capital  losses.  I  write  to  sup- 
port the  request  and  to  urge  you  to  grant  a 
rule  which  will  allow  full  House  considera- 
tion and  determination  of  these  kev  oro- 
vlslons. 

I  am  speclflcaUy  concerned  about  strength- 
ening the  minimum  tax  by  eliminating  the 
deduction  for  regular  taxes  paid.  The  mini- 
mum tax  was  enacted  when  Oongreas  learned 
in  1960  that.  In  1967.  166  taxpayers  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  Incomes  of  over  $200,000  and  21 
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taxpayers  with  Incomes  over  $1  million  paid 
no  federal  Income  tax.  In  determining  mini- 
mum tax  liability,  present  law  permits  an 
individual  to  reduce  his  preference  Income 
by  the  amount  of  his  taxes  paid.  This  deduc- 
tion, also  known  as  the  Miller  Amendment, 
accounts  for  about  half  of  the  gap  between 
the  minimum  tax's  nominal  rate  of  10%  and 
the  effective  rate  of  4.4%. 

HH.  10612  makes  Improvements,  but  It 
does  not  provide  the  reform  required.  In  Its 
present  form,  the  bill  applies  a  14%  rate  to 
preference  Income  reduced  by  a  deduction 
for  50%  of  regular  taxes  paid  and  an  exemp- 
tion of  S20,000  which  is  phased  out  as  prefer- 
ence income  raises  to  $40,000.  Fourteen  per- 
cent Is  the  rate  applicable  to  taxpayers  with 
regular  taxable  Income  of  less  than  $1,000; 
and.  It  is  obvious,  the  effective  rate  for  many 
taxpayers  subject  to  the  minimum  tax  will 
be  much  less  than  this  rate. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  Additional 
Views  of  Congressman  Joseph  Fisher  and 
others,  "No  deduction  should  be  allowed  for 
regular  taxes  paid."  The  minimum  tax  is 
Imposed  on  income  which  would  otherwise  be 
sheltered.  The  fact  that  a  taxpayer  might 
pay  regular  taxes  on  other  Income,  just  like 
everyone  else,  should  not  Justify  reductions 
In  the  taxpayer's  minimum  tax  liability.  To 
be  effective  in  reducing  the  tax  disparity  be- 
tween preference  Income  and  wages  and 
salaries,  the  minimum  tax  should  tax  prefer- 
ence Income  regardless  of  regular  tax  li- 
ability. 

Eliminating  the  deduction  for  federal 
taxes  paid  will  Increase  federal  revenues  by 
an  estimated  $300  million  each  year.  Adop- 
tion of  all  five  amendments  would  Increase 
revenues  by  an  estimated  $1.6  billion  In  1976, 
and  which  would  rise  to  $3.4  billion  a  year  by 
1981.  In  light  of  the  nation's  deficit  and  our 
Budget  Resolution,  we  would  be  prudent 
and  wise  to  consider  and.  If  valid,  adopt 
these  revenue  gaining  tax  reforms. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
very  Important  matter. 

ynth  warm  regards, 

Tom  Harkin, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  Sincerely  hope  that  this  time  next 
week  I  can  report  to  my  constituents  and 
we  can  report  to  the  American  people 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
willing  to  face  up  to  the  issue  of  tax 
reform.  I  hope  we  can  tell  them  that  the 
"executive  suite  loophole"  was  elimi- 
nated, and  other  tax  reforms  were 
adopted  so  that  the  wealthy  can  no 
longer  shelter  their  Income  from  taxa- 
tion, and  the  wealthy  will  have  to  pay  at 
least  a  minimum  tax  on  all  income  re- 
gardless of  source. 


THREE  WISHES 


HON.  ROAIANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14,  197S 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
came  upon  some  interesting  observa- 
tions made  by  my  daughter,  Andrea.  In 
a  composition  she  prepared  for  her 
seventh  grade  class  at  Queen  of  Apostles 
School.  Alexandria. 

I  would  like  to  share  these  observa- 
tions—Andrea calls  them  wishes— with 
my  colleagues. 

I  am  particularly  struck  by  her  third 
wish  which,  while  not  perfectly  phrased, 
is  nonetheless  a  very  perceptive  observa- 
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tion  on  the  state  of  things  today  In  our 
chosen  profession  of  public  service: 
Thrb  Wishes 
(By  Andrea  Mazzoll) 

If  I  ever  had  three  wishes,  I  know  what  I 
would  wish  for.  Number  one  wish  would 
htive  to  be,  that  I  could  take  any  trip  in 
the  world  and  that  I  could  spend  as  much 
money  as  I  could  on  anything  that  I  ever 
wished  for  I  know  It  sounds  conceited,  but 
you  do  have  to  admit  that  you  would  like 
It.  too.  I  have  never  been  out  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  would  be  a  great  adventure  to 
visit  other  covmtrles. 

My  second  wish  would,  be  that  our  great 
country  wouldn't  have  so  many  great  prob- 
lems. We  have  so  many  unsolved  problems, 
that  I  hate  to  think  of  what's  going  to  come 
next.  This  wish  would  also  clean  out  all  of 
the  problems  we  have  now,  and  make  the 
ones  that'll   be   coming   up  not  so   bad. 

My  third,  and  last  wish  has  to  do  with  our 
country  again.  I  wish  that  people  would 
understand  the  problems  our  government 
people  face.  They  try  to  do  what's  right  for 
the  country.  People  think  that  these  people 
can  do  everything,  but  that  they're  Just 
not  doing  anything.  Well,  they're  wrong.  No 
one  can  do  everything,  including  them.  I'd 
hate  to  see  them  take  up  that  leadership. 
If  they  did,  they'd  soon  find  out  what  It's 
like. 

Those  were  my  three  wishes.  I  know  that 
none  of  these  can  come  true,  but  It  would 
be  great  if  they  did ! 


AMNESTY    FOR    POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, November  12.  Ambassador  Daniel 
P.  Moynihan.  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  proposed  a  worldwide 
amnesty  for  political  prisoners.  As  the 
Ambassador  pointed  out,  the  time  for  this 
amnesty  Is  long  past  due.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  partial  text  of  Ambassador  Moynl- 
han's  speech  to  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee Three: 

Amnesty  fob  Political  Prisoners 
(By  Daniel  P.  Moynihan) 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  rises  to  ad- 
dress the  Third  Committee  In  a  matter  which 
may  be  the  most  Important  social,  cultural 
and  humanitarian  proposal  which  the  United 
States  has  made  In  many  years  and  which 
we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important  which 
this  committee  will  ever  have  had  before  it. 

In  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations,  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  took  note 
that  we  are  living  at  one  of  the  rarest  mo- 
ments In  the  modern  history  of  the  world. 
For  at  this  moment.  In  all  of  the  world,  there 
to  not  a  single  nation-state  engaged  in  war 
against  another  nation-state. 

It  appears  to  the  United  States  that  such 
a  moment  Invites — calls  for— not  less  ex- 
traordinary measures  of  reconciliation  not 
only  between  nations,  but  within  them.  TO 
this  end,  the  United  States  desires  to  pro- 
pose a  world-wide  anmesty  for  political  pris- 
oners. It  proposes  a  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion which : 

"Appeals  to  all  governments  to  proclaim 
an  unconditional  amnesty  by  releasing  all 
political  prisoners  In  the  sense  of  persons  de- 
prived of  their  liberty  primarily  because  they 
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have,  (n  accordance  with  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  sought  peaceful 
expression  of  beliefs  and  opinions  at  variance 
with  those  held  by  their  governments  or 
have  sought  to  provide  legal  or  other  forms 
of  non-violent  assistance  to  such  persons." 

The  United  Nations  has,  in  truth,  already 
taken,  at  this  Oeneral  Assembly,  at  least  two 
steps  In  this  direction. 

A  draft  resolution  in  the  l^eclal  Political 
Committee  entitled  "Solidarity  with  the 
South  African  Political  Prisoners,"  calls  on 
"South  Africa  to  grant  an  unconditional  am- 
nesty to  all  persons  Imprisoned  or  restricted 
for  their  opposition  to  apartheid  or  acts  aris- 
ing from  such  opposition.  .  .  ." 

The  United  States  voted  for  this  resolu- 
tion. 

A  draft  resolution , in  the  Social  Cultural 
and  Humanitarian  Committee,  entitled  "Pro- 
tection of  Human  Rights  in  Chile,"  called 
for  the  government  there  to  ensure  "The 
rights  of  all  persons  t&  liberty  and  security 
of  person,  in  particular  those  who  have  been 
detained  without  charge  or  in  prison  solely 
for  political  reasons." 

The  United  States  voted  for  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Is  there,  however,  any  reason  to  stop  there, 
to  limit  our  concerns  to  only  two  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  when  there  are  alto- 
gether 142  members? 

THE  APPEAL  OF  AMNESTY 

Now  it  follows  from  these  considerations 
that  even  as  South  Africa  and  Chile  are 
obliged  by  certain  standards  concerning  pris- 
oners, for  example,  so  equally  are  all  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  Im- 
plicitly acknowledged,  however,  that  It  is  for 
governments  themselves  to  conform  to  Inter- 
national standards.  And  if  some  govern- 
ments, then  all  governments. 

Hence,  at  this  moment,  the  singular  appeal 
of  amnesty.  A  moment  of  peace  and  of  peace- 
making, and  a  mode  which  allows  govern- 
ments to  do  what  they  ought  without  the 
appearance  of  coercion.  All  governments. 

Universality  In  this  matter  is  of  special 
concern  to  the  United  States  government — 
and  we  would  hope  to  aU  governments.  There 
are  two  grounds  for  this  concern  which  strike 
MB  with  special  force. 

The  first  Is  that  the  selective  morality 
of  the  United  Nations  In  matters  of  human 
rights  threatens  the  integrity  not  merely  of 
the  United  Nations,  but  of  human  rights 
themselves.  There  is  no  mystery  in  this 
matter.  Unless  standards  of  human  rights 
are  seen  to  be  applied  uniformly  and  neu- 
trally to  aU  nations,  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  their  regimes  or  the  size  of  their  arma- 
ments, imless  this  Is  done,  it  will  quickly  be 
seen  that  it  Is  not  human  rights  at  all  which 
are  Invoked  when  selective  applications  are 
called  for,  but  simply  arbitrary  political 
standards  dressed  up  in  the  guise  of  human 
rights.  From  this  perception  it  Is  no  great 
distance  to  the  conclusion  that  in  truth  there 
are  no  human  rights  recognized  by  the  inter- 
national community. 

A  generation  ago  the  British  poet  Stephen 
Sijender  came  to  this  perception  In  the  course 
of  visits  to  Spain  during  its  long  and  tragic 
civil  war.  He  had  first  come  to  Spain  out  of 
sympathy  for  one  of  the  sides  in  that  heart- 
rendering  conflict.  He  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  report  what  he  had  seen  of  atrocities 
committed  by  the  other  side.  Thereafter  he 
made  several  trips  to  Spain,  over  the  course 
of  which  he  was  forced  to  realize  that  atroci- 
ties were  not  a  monopoly  of  one  side  only; 
they  were,  indeed,  all  too  common  on  both 
sides.  At  which  point,  to  hla  great  and  lasting 
honor,  he  wrote:  "It  came  to  me  that  unless 
I  cared  about  every  murdered  child  indis- 
criminately, I  didn't  really  care  about  chil- 
dren being  murdered  at  all." 

This  is  what  the  United  States  proposal  Is 
about.  Unless  we  care  about  political  pru- 
oners  everywhere,  we  don't  reaUy  care  about 
them  anywhere. 
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Our  concern  about  dlscrtmlnatory  treat- 
ment l£  not  eased  by  scrutiny  of  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  the  draft  resolutions  on  South 
Africa  and  Chile.  The  South  African  draft 
resolution  has  60  cosponsors;  the  Chilean 
draft  resolution  was  33. -The  United  States 
has  broken  down  these  respective  lists  ac- 
cording to  "The  Comparative  Survey  of 
Preedom,"  that  great  contribution  to  clear 
thinking  and  plain  speaking  which  is  the 
work  of  Preedom  House,  an  American  Insti- 
tution of  impeccable  credentials,  which 
traces  It  beginnings  to  the  first  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  win  support  for  the  nations 
then  engaged  In  the  mortal  struggle  against 
Nazism  and  Fascism  in  Europe. 

"The  ComparaUve  Survey  of  Freedom'-! 
ranks  the  levels  of  pbUUcal  rights  and  civil 
rights  In  Individual  nations  on  a  scale  of  1 
to  7  and  then  gives  a  general  summary 
ranking  "Status  of  Preedom,"  by  which  na- 
tions are  classified  as  Free.  Partly  Free,  or 
Not  Free.  One  of  the  melancholy  attributes 
of  a  nation  Judged  "Not  Free"  is  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  political  sci- 
entists who  carry  out  this  survey,  the  nation 
Is  one  In  which  individuals  are  Imprisoned 
for  political  beliefs  or  activities  of  a  non- 
criminal nature.  In  other  words  a  nation 
with  political  prisoners. 

What  does  "The  Comparative  Survey  of 
Freedom"  tell  us  about  the  cosponsors  of 
these  resolutions?  It  tells  us  that  In  Its  Judg- 
ment, no  fewer  than  23  of  the  co^onsors  of 
the  draft  resolution  calling  for  amnesty  for. 
South  African  political  prisoners,  have  po- 
litical prisoners  of  their  own.  In  the  case  of 
the  draft  resolution  calling  attention  to  the 
plight  of  political  prisoners  in  Chile,  it  would 
appear  that  16  of  the  cosponsors  fall  Into  the 
category  of  nations  which  have  political  pris- 
oners of  their  own. 

This  leads  to  a  particularly  disturbing 
thought  about  the  processes  by  which  the 
United  Nations  has  come  to  be  so  concerned 
about  human  rights  In  some  countries,  but 
not  In  others.  This  is  that  we  tend  to  know 
about  violations  of  freedom — know  at  the 
time  and  in  detail— only  in  those  countries 
which  permit  enough  freedom  for  internal 
opposition  to  make  Its  voice  heard  when 
freedoms  are  violated. 

This  is  the  case.  Is  it  not,  in  South  Africa, 
where  there  are  aald  to  be  over  100  political 
prisoners?  For  it  is  not  necessary  to  90  to 
South  Africa  to  learn  of  violations  of  hxmian 
rights  there.  One  need  only  subscribe  to  the 
South  African  press,  a  press  which  while  no 
loubt  curbed  In  some  ways,  or  even  many 
ways.  Is  nonetheless  capable  of  frontal  as- 
laiilt  on  the  poUcles  of  the  South  African 
p>vemment. 

Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  the  freedom 
>f  the  press  In  South  Africa — such  as  it 
nay  be,  lor  we  do  not  assert  it  to  be  com- 
jlete — contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  its 
Migbbon?  In  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the 
[ntemaUonal  Press  Institute  of  June  1975, 
Hr.  Frank  Barton,  Africa  Director  of  IPI, 
B  reported  as  having  told  the  assembly  of 
ihat  Impeaccably  neutral  and  scrupulous  or- 

Eanlzation:    "The  unpalatable  fact  ts and 

his  is' something  that  sticks  in  the  throat 
>f  every  self-respecting  African  who  wlU  face 
t — that  there  U  more  press  freedom  In  South 
Lfrlca  than  in  the  rest  of  Africa  put  to- 
I  »ther". 

And   what   of  ChUe,   that  troubled   land, 
'  rher«  at  least  one  estimate  states  that  there 

I  re  some  5,000  poUtical  prisoners,  and  which 

I I  rated  "Partly  Free"  by  the  Freedom  House 

<  oimp«u-atlve  survey? 
Are    we   not   forced    to   acknowledge    the 

joint  made  recenUy  by  Mr.  Robert  Moss, 
1  lie  editor  of  The  (London)  Economist's  For- 
« Ign  Report:  "If  the  military  regime  In  Chile, 
1  allowing  the  example  of  all  self-respecting 

<  t>mmunlst    revolutionaries,    had    flatjy    de- 

<  Ided  to  shut  out  all  foreign  reporters  and 
c  Ivll  rights  investigators  for  a  period  of,  say 
I  i  months  after  the  coup,  our  diet  of  horror 
I  ide^     °^  *^^^^  ''°"^'*  ^*'*  "^^  meager 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  statement  to 
be  accusatory,  or  to  arouse  ill  feeling.  But 
is  It  not  the  case  that  this  year  we  have 
seen  any  number  of  regimes  completely  or 
almost  completely  seal  off  their  countries, 
barring  or  expelling  foreign  newsmen,  so 
that  at  most  rumor  reaches  the  outside 
world  as  to  what  Is  going  on  inside. 

Simple  Justice  requires  that  the  United 
States,  for  one,  acknowledge  that  w^lle  we 
have  supported  the  General  Assembly  res- 
olutions critical  of  repressive  practices  of 
the  government  both  of  South  Africa  and 
Chile  at  this  General  Assembly,  we  have 
done  so  in  the  company  of  nations  whose 
Qwn  Internal  conditions  are  as  repressive 
or  more  so. 

INSIDE    ISRAEL 


And  what  of  Israel,  a  country  rated 
"Free"  by  Freedom  House,  with  high  if  not 
perfect  scores  In  Political  Rights  and  ClvU 
Rights?  Is  It  not  enough  to  say  that  much 
of  th?  case  being  made  against  Israel  by 
other  nations  today,  is  made  in  the  first  In- 
stance by  the  fully  legal  opposition  parties 
within  Israel.  Including  Arab-based  par- 
ties, many  of  which  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful In  electing  members  to  public  of- 
fice,  and  that  this  opposition  Is  given  nota- 
ble expression  In  the  Arabic  language 
press  In  Israel  which  has  been  described 
as  the  freest  Arab-language  press  in  the 
world? 

Thus  we  come  to  the  second  of  the  con- 
cerns which  animate  the  United  States  at 
this  point.  This  is  the  concern  not  onlv  that 
the  language  of  human  rights  is  being  dis- 
torted and  perverted;  it  is  that  the  lan- 
guage of  human  rights  Is  Increasingly  beine 
turned  in  United  Nations  forums  against 
precisely  those  regimes  which  acknowledge 
some  or  aU  of  its  validity  and  they  are  nJt 
I  fMr,  a  majority  of  the  regimes  in  this 
United  Nations.  More  and  more  the  United 
Nations  seems  only  to  know  of  violations  of 
human  rights  m  countries  where  it  Is  stUl 
possible  to  protect  such  violations 

Lflt  us  be  direct.  If  this  language  can  be 
turned  against  one  democracy,  why  not  aU 
democracies?  Are  democracies  not  singular 
in  the  degree  to  which  at  all  times  voices 
will  be  heard  protesting  this  injustice  or  that 
injustice?  If  the  propensity  to  protest  injus- 
tice Is  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  probabllltv 
that  injustice  does  occur,  then  the  democ- 
racies wui  fare  poorly  indeed. 

And  It  U  precisely  this  standard  which 
mors  and  more  appears  among  us,  albeit 
in  various  disguises.  In  1971.  for  example, 
toe  World  Social  Report  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  was  vlrtuaUy  a  totall- 
tartan  document.  The  fundamental  prem- 
toB  on  which  the  assessment  of  social  con- 
ditions in  respective  countries  was  made 
wasthat  the  absence  of  social  protest  indi- 
cated the  absence  of  social  wrong.  Hence 
without  exception,  the  police  states  of  the 
world  were  Judged  most  in  the  right. 

THt   UNCOLN   IMAGE 

Americans,  and  those  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  wlU  perhaps  re- 
call the  memorable  image  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  used  in  a  speech  given  in  1858 
Z^t  *e  ^"t  ^°"  **»  *=*"  *»•«  "Pramlng 
l^^r*  r^K  "*  *^  protesting  what  he 
Judged  to  be  the  overall  purpose  being  served 
by  many  seemingly  unrelated  legislative 
mea.sures  of  the  time  "all  the  tenSns  and 
mortices  exactly  fitting  ...  and  not  a  piece 
^d'Jif  ^i*""  ^  ^«*"-^or  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending slavery  into  our  Western  territories. 
(For  the  history  of  freedom  in  the  United 
States  is  hardly  without  blemish.)  Lincoln 
spoke  of  a  "concert"  of  behavior 

The  Uiilted  states  makes  no  such  asser- 
tion at  this  time.  But  It  reserves  the  right  to 
judge,  in  the  months  and  years  ahead  that 
there  has  Indeed  been  a  -plan  or  draft"  In- 
Tolved  in  all  the  multlfartous  activities  at 
»if.  "■"!**! ^*"ons  concerning  human  rights 
Which  with  nigh  inhuman  consUtency  seem 
alwayiB.  somehow,  to  be  directed  toward  na- 
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tlons  at  least  somewhat  more  free  than  most 
members  of  the  UN.  and  which  now  most 
recently  have  been  directed  toward  a  demo- 
cratic society  that  is  unquestionably  free.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  learn  that  our  worst 
siisplcions  have  been  confirmed.  But  in  the 
hope  that  we  will,  not  be.  we  here  and  now 
declare  what  our  suspicions  are.  Our  sus- 
picions are  that  there  could  be  a  design  to 
use  the  Issue  of  human  rights  to  undermine 
the  legitimacy  of  precisely  those  nations 
which  still  observe  human  rights,  imperfect 
as  that  observance  may  be. 

To  those  members  of  the  United  Nations 
who  would  allay  our  suspicions  we  make  this 
simple  appeal :  Join  us  in  support  of  our  draft 
resolution  calling  for  amnesty  for  all  political 
prisoners.  The  list  of  known  prisoners,  a  list 
assembled  by  organizations  such  as  Amnesty 
International.  Is  a  sufficiently  long  and  har- 
rowing one.  But  there  is  far  more  horror  to  be 
felt  at  the  thought  of  the  names  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  time  to  free  these  men  and  women. 
The  time  for  this  amnesty  Is  past  due,  and 
the  path  is  long.  Let  us  take  the  first  step 
here  and  now. 


A  ZIONIST  IS  "SOMEONE  WHO  DOES 
NOT  WISH  TO  SEE  ISRAEL 
DROWNED" 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
available  to  my  colleagues  a  very  per- 
ceptive and  moving  article  in  the  Boston 
Globe  for  November  14,  1975,  by  EUen 
Goodman,  a  regular  and  most  creative 
feature  writer  of  that  daily.' 

Ms.  Goodman's  comments  on  the  al- 
legation that  Zionism  is  a  form  of  racism 
are  compelling  and  unforgettable. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Sense  op  Identity 
(By  Ellen  Goodman) 
I  was  bom  In  1941,  In  Boston,  the  same 
year  that  the  last  of  my  father's  relatives 
were  rounded  up  to  be  murdered  in  Germany. 
I  knew  that  as  a  piece  of  family  history, 
something  I  was  told  and  something  I  read 
about  but  never  lived  through.  On  the  whole. 
I  have  suffered  very  little  discrimination.  I 
remember  being  taunted  and  pushed  home 
from  the  gym — once.  I  remember  in  college 
that  certain  clubs  were  "restricted."  I  re- 
member Father  Feeney.  But  like  most  of  my 
generation  I  grew  up  relatively  secure  and 
comfortable,  largely  melted  into  the  Ameri- 
can pot.  I 
But  now  I  don't  know. 
I  have  never  been  a  Holocaust  Jew — one 
who  justifies  ethnic  isolationism  with  a  30- 
year-old  paranoia,  one  who  Insists  that  we 
remember  In  order  to  prepare  for  the  in- 
evitable. I  have  not  seen  a  pogrom  In  every 
Insult  or  an  exit  visa  In  every  slight.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  grew  up  In  Dachau  drives  a 
Volkswagen,  and  next  to  him,  the  martyred 
posture  of  some  other  American  Jews  seemed 
fake. 

My  own  adult  brand  of  Judaism  Is  a  cross 
between  my  sense  of  humor  and  my  sense  of 
taste — Jokes  and  bagels.  What  is  left  of  my 
haphazard  kosher  upbringing  (Chinese  food 
on  paper  plates)  is  a  strong  aversion  to 
drinking  milk.  What's  left  of  my  religious 
training  is  some  prayers,  some  songs  and 
some  guilt  that  nothing  more  Is  left  of  my 
religious  training. 

If  you  pushed  me  hard  on  the  question — 
and  I'd  rather  you  didn't — I  would  have  to 
say  that  I'm  an  agnostic  like  my  father's 
father  before  me.  That's  a  Jewish  agnostic, 
like  my  father's  father  before  me. 
But  now  I  am  worried. 
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I  don't  go  to  Temple.  I  can't  read  Hebrew. 
I  have  never  been  to  Israel.  I  have  wished 
it  well  and  watched  it.  I  have  praised  its  en- 
ergy and  criticized  its  narrowness,  the  nar- 
rowness of  a  government  that  Imposes  ortho- 
doxy on  the  unorthodox  and  has  made  many 
mistakes  as,  say  France. 

But  now  I  feel  threatened. 

The  United  Nations  has  declared  that 
Zionism  is  racism.  I  have  to  read  that  again. 
Zionism  Is  racism.  A  statement  like  that  re- 
quires the  historical  perspective  of  a  loboto- 
mlzed  child.  If  Zionism  is  racism,  what  was 
Nazism:  A  Liberation  Front?  Maybe,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  requires  the  historical  perspec- 
tive of  an  oil  embargo.  You  see,  I  am  becom- 
ing cynical. 

What  does  the  UN  mean  by  Zionism?  The 
Arabs  have  sworn  that  they  will  push  Israel 
into  the  sea  (Don't  tell  me  that's  rhetoric; 
everything  is  rhetoric  until  It  Is  possible) . 
Is  a  Zionist  someone  who  does  not  wish  to 
see  Israel  drowned?  Then,  I  am  a  Zionist. 

I  discover  that,  having  been  bom  an  Amer- 
ican Jew,  third  generation,  middle-class,  col- 
lege-educated and  all  the  rest.  I  would  feel 
less  safe  In  my  own  country  if  there  were  no 
Israel.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  If  the  world 
opinion  turns  against  Israel  under  the  code 
phrase  Zionism,  it  turn  against  "Zionists"  in 
Russia  and  Brazil  and  everywhere — every- 
where there  Is  a  Jew  who  has  kept  his  travel- 
ing papers  in  order  In  some  recess  of  his 
mind.  Do  I  seem  alarmed?  Forgive  me.  No, 
I'm  not  looking  for  an  attic,  but  I  guess  I 
think  that  It  could  happen. 

I  hear  the  UN  resolution,  and  in  some  un- 
known corner  of  my  memory  (or  is  It  my 
father's?)  there  is  a  click:  "Oh,  no,  here  we 
go  again." 

In  a  concentration  camp,  my  snobbish 
German  great-aunts  were  gassed  along  with 
what  they  would  have  considered  the  Polish 
"riff -raff;"  the  atheists  were  murdered  with 
the  orthodox;  the  children  with  the  elderly. 
All  the  Jews  were  to  be  murdered.  That  is 
racism. 
4  Until  recently  many  American  Jews,  like 

Elle  Welsel  the  novelist,  sought  to  explain 
why  the  Nazi  extermination — a  catastrophe 
that  ironically  produced  the  United  Nations. 
It  was  viewed  as  a  moral  aberration,  an  event 
so  horrendoiis  that  it  purged  the  world  of 
anti-semltlsm.  Well,  we  once  believed  that 
atomic  weapons  would  purge  the  world  of 
war — by  making  It  too  obscene  to  contem- 
plate. 

Now  I  am  not  sure. 


DOUBLE  BOTTOM  TANK  SHIPS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14,  1975 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  comments  of  Mr.  Murphv  of 
New  York  which  were  contained  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  9, 1975, 
beginning  on  page  32628,  with  respect  to 
the  Office  of  technology  assessment  re- 
port on  "Oil  Transportation  by  Tank- 
ers: An  Analysis  of  Marine  Pollution  and 
Safety  Measures." 

In  all  the  circumstances,  I  think  that 
I  must  agree  with  Mr.  Murphy  that  the 
portion  of  the  OTA  repwrt  categorically 
stating  that  double  bottoms  will  prevent 
most  oil  spillage  is  unacceptable.  The 
report  states: 

Prom  a  technology  standpoint,  however, 
It  Is  generally  accepted  that  double  bottoms 
will  prevent  most  oil  spillage  which  results 
from  limited  intensity  huU  ruptures  due  to 
groundings 

The  report  goes  on  to  say : 
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This  report  supports  t^e  finding  that  the 
double  bottoms  offer  a  significant  degree  of 
protection  from  oil  pollution  in  the  event 
of  a  grounding  accident. 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Murphy's  analysis  of 
the  OTA  report  and  that  these  conclu- 
sions in  the  report  are  not  based  on 
strong  evidence  and  rationale  which  can 
be  found  in  the  report,  and  certainly  the 
report  does  not  make  any  attempt  at  all 
to  examine  all  the  evidence  which  could 
lead  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  It  Is  al- 
most as  though  this  portion  of  the  report 
was  structured  to  reach  a  conclusion  fa- 
voring double  bottoms  without  any  at- 
tempt to  examine,  or  even  present  any 
of  the  evidence  unfavorable  to  double 
bottoms. 

In  fact,  the  report  was  so  biased  and 
one-sided  In  the  connection,  as  Mr. 
Murphy  points  out,  apparently  three  of 
the  review  panel  members  objected  to  the 
conclusions  drawn  with  respect  to  double 
bottoms.  In  fact,  additional  material  was 
provided  in  an  attempt  to  correct  the 
imbalance  of  this  portion  of  the  Teport 
and  to  give  it  some  semblance  of 
credibility. 

During  part  of  the  August  recess.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  visited  major  ports  and  ship- 
yards In  Northern  Europe.  At  each  yard, 
I  made  it  a  point  to  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  double  bottoms  and  to  ask 
how  those  European  yards  felt  about  the 
construction  of  double  bottoms  in  tank- 
ers. The  general  consensus  was  that  dou- 
ble bottoms  would  not  prevent  pollution 
in  many  types  of  incidents  and  did  pre- 
sent problems.  For  example,  the  Euro- 
pean yards  indicated  that  double  bot- 
toms could  be  an  added  expense,  run- 
ning anjrwhere  from  5  to  20  percent 
extra,  depending  upon  the  circumstances. 
In  addition,  it  was  explained  that  double 
bottoms  could  lead  to  trapping  gases  and 
possibly  dangerous  explosions,  instabil- 
ity in  the  event  of  an  incident  and  ac- 
tually could  cause  more  pollution  In 
some  circumstances.  This  information 
from  the  European  yards  agreed  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Coast 
Guard  Subcommittee  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  after 
its  hearings  on  double  bottoms  In  the 
93d  Congress.  It  also  agreed  with  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion— IMCO — on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Ot&ce  of 
Technology  Assessment,  so  I  was  very 
disappointed  in  the  uneven  treatment  of 
the  double  bottom  controversy  by  OTA 
in  the  report  referred  to  above  by  me  and 
Mr.  Murphy.  OTA  is  presently  working 
on  several  other  matters  of  importance 
to  our  committee.  I  do  hope  that  OTA's 
treatment  of  these  matters  will  be  more 
balanced  and  equal  than  its  work  and 
conclusions  on  the  double  bottoms  issue. 


UB  SYMPHONY  BAND  TO  PLAY  AT 
CAPITOL 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OP    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14.  1975 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Justly 
famed  State  University  of  New  York  at 
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Buffalo  Symphony  Band  will  perform  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Monday,  November 
17,  as  part  of  the  "Bicentennial  Parade 
of  American  Music."  There  will  be  a  con- 
cert on  the  Capitol  steps  at  11  a.m.  and 
another  in  the  Kennedy  Center  Foyer  at 
4:30  p.m. 

I  am  inserting  a  Buffalo  Evening  News 
article  which  discusses  the  band's  par- 
ticipation in  the  New  York  Day  Bicen- 
tennial observances,  and  describes  the 
background  of  our  distinguished  con- 
ductor, Frank  Cipolla. 

UB  Symphony  Band  To  Play  at  Capttol 
(By  Herman  Trotter) 

"Throughout  history  the  band  has  tradi- 
tionally been  the  st^cWW  of  the  orchestra," 
says  Frank  C\p6l\^,  speaRlhg  61  the  musical 
discipline  that  has  occupied  his  entire  pro- 
fessional life. 

Monday,  however,  Mr.  Cipolla  and  his  UB 
Symphony  Band  will  have  an  unaccustomed 
but  well-deserved  moment  in  the  national 
spotlight  as  the  only  concert  band  represent- 
ing New  York  State  in  Washington.  DCs 
"Bicentennial  Parade  of  American  Music." 

It's  a  continuing  celebration  which  over 
the  20  months  from  May  1975  through  the 
end  of  1976  will  feature  musical  organiza- 
tions and  soloists  from  each  of  the  50  states. 
Monday  Is  "New  York  Day." 

As  Its  part  of  the  day's  festivities,  the  UB 
Symphony  Band  will  give  two  concerts,  one 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  Bldg.  at  11:00 
AM  and  another  at  4:30  PM  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

The  entire  project  was  developed  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  with 
substantial  financial  backing  from  Exxon 
U.S.A.  One  of  its  objectives  is  to  highlight 
music  written  in,  or  having  some  strong  con- 
nection with  the  home  states  of  the  various 
performers. 

Thus,  the  UB  Symphony  Band's  Washing- 
ton program  will  include  "George  Wash- 
ington Bridge"  by  William  Schuman, 
"Variations  on  a  Shaker  Tune"  by  Aaron 
Copland  and  "the  Prelude  and  Dance"  by 
Paul  Creston — all  New  York-born  composers. 

Also  scheduled  Is  •Spirit  of  the  North"  by 
the  fiamboyant  Patrick  Gilmore,  who  was  for 
many  years  director  of  New  York's  famous 
22d  Regiment  Band. 

Though  it  has 'no  connection  with  New 
York,  the  program  will  also  Include  an  In- 
teresting oddity,  "Santa  Ana's  Retreat  from 
Buena  Vista,"  which  Mr.  Clpolla's  research 
Indicates  is  the  only  plecef  or  band  ever  com- 
posed by  the  immortal  Stephen  Foster. 

An  additional  Western  New  York  touch 
will  be  added  to  the  band's  concerts,  as  the 
programs  will  be  announced  by  Washington 
TV  newsman  Henry  Tenenbaum,  who  for- 
merly was  a  newscaster  for  Buffalo's  Ch.  7 
under  the  name  Henry  Lawrence. 

Although  Mr.  Cipolla  readily  admits  that 
bands  still  run  a  distant  second  to  symphony 
orchestras  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
permanent  organizations  giving  regularly- 
scheduled  concerts,  he  is  very  happy  with 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  In  estab- 
lishing a  serious  band  literature. 

"Important  composers  as  far  back  as  Che- 
rublnl  and  Mehul  (late  18th  Century)  have 
written  works  for  band,"  Mr.  Cipolla  ex- 
plained, "but  a  mass  movement  towards 
building  up  a  body  of  literature  had  to  wait 
imtll  the  early  20th  Century  when  a  few 
English  composers,  notably  Gustav  Hoist, 
took  the  lead. 

"Still,  it  was  really  only  after  World  War 
II  that  any  great  number  of  influential  com- 
posers turned  their  attention  to  the  band. 
The  bulk  of  the  literature  used  to  be  made 
up  of  orchestral  works  transcribed  for  band. 

"But  now  we  find  men  of  the  stature  of 
Karel  Husa  writing  Important,  large-scale 
compositions  for  band,  and  then  on  the 
basis  of  outstanding  acceptance  transcribing 
them  for  orchestra.  That's  a  switch  I" 
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Mr.  Cipoll&  became  director  of  bands  at 
the  State  University  of  Buffalo  In  1961.  It  was 
a  homecoming  for  tbe  Buffalo  native  who 
had  graduated  from  Rochester's  Eastman 
School  of  Music  and  then  spent  several  years 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Much  of  his  effort  here  has  been  aimed  at 
■tripping  the  band  of  that  "stepchild"  im- 
age. When  the  75-member  entourage  of  the 
UB  Symphony  Band  boards  the  two  specially- 
painted  bicentennial  buses  this  Sunday  for 
the  trip  to  Washington  it  ifUl  mark  a  major 
step  in  that  direction. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  welcome 
our  talented  symphony  band  to  the  Na. 
tion's  Capital,  and  I  am  pleased  to  invite 
my  colleagues  to  enjoy  Monday's  per- 
formances. It  will  be  a  rewarding  exper- 
ience. 


VETERANS— THE  GREEN  BERETS 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   CXOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  could  not  help  but  note  that 
patriotic  voices  around  the  country  could 
still  be  heard  last  November  11  when 
America  took  time  out  to  pay  tribute  to 
Its  veterans — both  Living  and  dead.  The 
voices  of  these  patriots  will  not  be  stilled. 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  one  orga- 
nization that  will  stand  forever  In  com- 
memoration of  her  fallen  comrades,  and 
that  organization  of  the  famed  Green 
Berets  is  called  the  Special  Forces  Dec- 
ade Association  which  will  be  soon  re- 
designated the  Special  Forces  Associa- 
tion. 

The  reason  for  forming  such  an  orga- 
nization was  best  described  by  one  Bill 
"Pappy"  Greer  who  was  an  officer  of 
chapter  No.  1  of  this  association — ^for- 
merly located  In  Vietnam  prior  to  Kis- 
singer's retreat  from  victory. 
"Pappy"  Greer  stated: 
There  is  something  about  men  who  share 
hardships,  adversity,  tragedy  and  the  good 
times  together  which  enables  them  to  form 
more  close  and  enduring  friendships  with 
their  compatriots. 

Men  like  these — the  Green  Berets 
should  know  of  such  adversity  and  trag- 
edy. They  had  the  highest  record  for 
valor  and  men  kllled-ln-action  of  any 
organization  that  operated  behind  the 
lines  In  Southeast  Asia. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  the  survivors 
of  that  war  who  formed  together  to  per- 
petually remember  their  fallen  comrades. 
Memories  run  deep  and  it  is  indeed 
fitting  that  this  association  of  Green 
Berets  saw  fit  in  their  October  1975  issue 
of  their  publication  called  "The  Drop," 
to  render  a  fitting  reminder  for  ttxose 
who  ran  out  on  their  country  and  their 
fellow  soldier.  I  would  like  to  share  their 
remembrance  with  my  fellow  House 
Members: 

AmratTT 

.  A — is  fbr  America,  the  country  you  have 
leaerted. 

M— to  for  Man.  which  you  are  not. 

IT— is  for  Natuea.  which  Americans  feel 
•toen  they  think  of  you  and  Amneety. 

JB—ta  for  Eternal,  may  you  have  an  ever- 
Mtlng  stay  wharerer  you  an. 
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S — Is  for  Sympathy,  that  we  do  not  have 
for  you. 

T — Is  for  Temper,  which  red  bU  jded  Amer- 
icans will  lose  with  Amnesty. 

Y — is  for  Yellow,  the  color  of  the  stripe 
running  up  your  spine,  which  In  "Old  Glory" 
you  will  never  And. 

Amnesty — ^Never ! 

I  could  only  add  one  sentiment  to  that 
expressed  by  an  anonymous  Green  Beret. 
For  that  I  would  like  to  go  back  2000 
years  to  book  V  of  Homer's  "Hiad": 

On  the  side  of  valor  the  odds  of  combat 
lie;  The  brave  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die; 
The  wretch  who  trembles  on  the  field  of 
fame.  Meets  death,  and  worse  than  death — 
Eternal  Shame. 

May,  "those  brave  men  of  the  Green 
Beret,"  continue  the  Special  Forces  As- 
sociation in  that  tradition  of  esteem  and 
sacrifice  that  is  always  looked  on  with 
the  highest  of  favor  by  their  fellow 
patriotic  Americans. 


USRA-CHESSIE  DEAL  WILL  COST 
TAXPAYERS  MILLIONS 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1975,  a  new  railroad  was  created 
as  a  result  of  what  is  considered  the 
largest  corporate  reorganization  In  the 
history  of  this  country.  This  reorganiza- 
tion was  put  into  motion  by  the  passage 
of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973  and  went  into  effect  last  Sunday 
without  a  word  of  debate  on  the  House 
floor. 

I  suspect  that  many  Members  were  im- 
aware  of  a  deal  between  the  United 
States  Railway  Association  and  the 
Chessie  System  which  may  wind  up  cost- 
ing taxpayers  millions  of  dollars.  It  Is 
estimated  that  a  deficiency  Judgment 
alone  could  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  $145 
million.  I  have  grave  concern  about  what 
appears  to  be  a  bargain  sale  that  wiU  take 
the  taxpayers  to  the  cleaners. 

The  fact  is  that  the  USRA  allowed  the 
Chessie  system  to  pick  up  almost  2,000 
miles  of  track  from  the  bankrupt  Erie- 
Lackawanna  Railroad  at  the  bargain 
price    of    $54.5    million.    According    to 
USRA,  the  Chessie  transaction  is  essen- 
tial to  carrying  out  the  final  system  plan 
and  satisfying  one  goal  of  the  1973  law 
that  set  up  the  program  to  restructure  the 
Northeast  railroads.  That  goal  is  main- 
taining competition  In  the  region.  The 
Erie-Lackawanna  places  a  total  value  of 
$492  million  on  all  their  property,  60  per- 
cent of  which  is  scheduled  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Chessie  for  less  than  scrap 
value.  The  alternative  to  the  take  It  or 
leave  it  offer  by  Chessie,  in  what  had  to 
be  considered  a  buyers  market,  was  Uni- 
fied ConRail,  considered  by  many  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  monopoly  operation 
in  some  major  markets  In  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Erie-Lackawanna  will  go  to  court  to  seek 
a  deficiency  Judgment  that  will  eventual- 
ly CQme  out  of  the  tucpayeis'  pocket.  At 
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the  same  time,  Chessie  had  considered 
closing  down  some  of  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna operations  that  were  included  in 
the  deal,  such  as  the  Meadville  Car 
Shops.  This  would  result  in  himdreds  of 
employees  on  furlough  who  would  quali- 
fy for  the  generous  labor  protection 
benefits  established  in  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  and  prompt  an  addi- 
tional drain  on  Federal  funds. 

While  USRA  has  generously  accepted 
the  Chessie  offer,  we  in  Congress  must 
Justify  the  use  of  these  tax  dollars  to 
imderwrite  one  of  the  Nation's  richest 
railroads  without  any  quid  pro  quo.  In 
return  for  the  bargain  price  granted  to 
Chessie,  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
might  now  consider  requiring  that  Ches- 
sie continue  such  worthwhile  Erie- 
Lackawanna  operations  as  the  Meadville 
shops  and  provide  service  over  some  or 
all  of  those  contested  branch  lines  which 
may  otherwise  be  abandoned  imder  the 
reorganization. 

In  the  case  of  some  300  miles  of  con- 
tested branch  Unes  scheduled  for  aban- 
donment in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  estimated 
that  some  5,000  people  will  be  out  of 
work  when  these  lines  are  abandoned  on 
Feb.  6.  1976.  U  the  Chessie  is  going  to 
get  a  multimilllon  dollar  bargain,  to  me 
it  only  makes  common  sense  that  the 
Chessie  should  operate  some  or  all  of 
these  contested  lines.  This  will  preserve 
valuable  jobs  in  these  times  of  high  un- 
employment. It  will  also  save  taxpayers 
expected  welfare  and  imemployment 
compensation  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  closely  scrutinize  these  aspects  of  the 
final  system  plan,  so  that  we  may  take 
the  necessary  action  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  taxpayers. 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  VANDER  VEEN 

OP  IJICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial from  my  home  newspaper.  The 
Grand  Rapids  Press.  The  article  deals 
with  the  inaccurate  material  that  has 
been  circulated  concerning  H  Jl.  2966,  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Child  Bm.  Psaud 
Despite  the  risk  of  lending  imeamed  cre- 
dence to  one  of  the  most  specious  and  in- 
flammatory leaflets  to  gain  widespread  dis- 
tribution m  the  Grand  Rapids  area,  com- 
ment must  be  made  on  a  two-page  publica- 
tion entitled  "Raising  Children — Govern- 
ment's or  Parent's  Right?" 

The  material  attacks  U.S.  House  Bill  296«, 
commonly  known  as  child  and  family  serv- 
ices legislation.  The  proposal  would  expand 
a  number  of  family  services  already  provided 
to  a  limited  number  of  persons.  The  pro- 
posal's stated  purpose  is  to  reduce  infant 
mortality  (the  VS.  ranks  14th  in  this  re- 
gard) and  physical  and  mental  Impairments 
by  authorizing  prenatal  and  family  health 
care  assistance  and  to  extend  day  care  serv- 
ices beyond  current  Headstart  programs. 
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similar  legislation  was  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon  in  1971  largely  on  the  basis  of  cost. 
At  the  time  the  Press  found  difficulty  recon- 
ciling Mr.  Nixon's  demands  that  able  per- 
sons on  welfare  must  be  made  to  work  with 
his  rejection  of  a  bill  which  would  have  per- 
mitted day-care  aid  for  a  single  parent  who 
was  forced  to  remain  at  home  with  young 
children. 

The  current  legislation,  similar  In  purpose 
to  the  1971  blU,  has  been  altered  to  meet 
previous  criticism,  ^[rst-year  planning  and 
operations  would  be  scaled  down  consider- 
ably, funds  would  be  authorized  for  person- 
nel training  and  tbe  blU,  throughout,  em- 
phasizes and  clarifies  the  voluntary  nature 
of  the  program.  Nothing  In  the  bill  makes 
participation  mandatory,  and  much  of  the 
program  would  be  directed  by  the  parents. 

The  extent  to  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment shoiild  Involve  Itself  In  family  services 
Is  a  proper  Issue  which  can  be  debated  re- 
sponsibly. What  Is  not  responsible,  however, 
is  the  distribution  of  emotional  and  patently 
false  material  which  makes  rational  dis- 
cussion all  but  impossible.  It  is  the  politics 
of  fright. 

The  local  situation  is  especially  disturbing 
because  the  leaflet  has  been  widely  distrib- 
uted in  schools,  churches  and  working 
places  and  has  triggered  'hundreds  of  In- 
quiries to  Rep.  Richard  Vander  Veen's  office. 
It  Is  also  distressing  to  find  that  such  ob- 
viously spurious  Information  Is  taken  seri- 
ously. 

There  are  several  elements  in  the  two- 
page  letter  which  should  automatlcaUy 
raise  doubts  about  the  veracity.  Nothing  on 
the  material  Identifies  its  source;  that 
should  be  sufQclent  reason  to  discard  any 
"fact"  sheet.  As  proof  of  Its  allegations 
against  the  Child  and  FamUy  Service  Act. 
the  letter  quotes  from  the  1971  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  reference  is  not  to 
the  bill  Itself  but  to  a  speech  by  Sen.  Carl 
Curtis  of  Nebraska  who  equated  the  legisla- 
tion to  a  "Charter  of  Children's  Rlghta." 

The  "charter"  had  been  advocated,  xin- 
successfully,  by  two  parties  in  Britain  and 
bears  no  relationship  to  the  particulars  In 
the  proposed  U.S.  legislation.  The  Con- 
gressional Record  is  a  repository  for  any 
variety  of  outrageous  claptrap  deemed 
worthwhile  by  a  Member  of  Congress.  In 
this  case  Sen.  Curtis  used  his  prlvUege  not 
wisely,  not  responsibly,  but  weU  enough, 
apparently,  to  suit  his  pvirposes. 

Finally,  the  piurported  "facta"  contained 
In  the  flyer  are  so  outlandish  and  totaUy  out 
of  character  for  the  bill's  two  respected 
sponsors — Rep.  John  Brademas  of  Indiana 
and  Sen.  Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota — 
that  they  should  be  discounted  out  of  hand. 

Those  who  have  gone  on  record  as  sup- 
porting the  Intent  of  the  legislation  Include 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  National  Confo'- 
ence  of  Catholic  Charities,  eight  national 
Baptist  organlzattons,  tbe  National  PTA  and 
a  dozen  or  so  orgsinlzatlons  representing 
handicapped  persons. 

Still,  the  concept  of  expanding  federal  aid 
to  poor  families  with  pre-school  children 
must  be  debated  Intelligently.  That  cannot 
be  done,  however,  when  certain  opponents 
to  the  bin  deliberately  obfuscate  the  issue 
with  a  layer  of  Uee  and  emotions. 

Rep.  Garry  Brown  of  Schoolcraft  opposes 
the  legislation  but  nevertheless  felt  moved 
to  Inform  his  constituents  that  the  flyers, 
like  thoee  distributed  in  Grand  Rapids,  con- 
tained "false  and  misleading  Information." 

Rep.  Vander  Veen,  who  said  be  will  not 
decide  how  to  vote  on  tbe  bill  until  he  sees 
Its  final  form,  has  caUed  tbe  discrediting 
material  "a  deliberate  attempt  to  mislead 
the  public." 

The  congressman  Is  much  too  kind.  Tbe 
flyer  is  a  gross  form  of  public  deception 
which  threatens  to  make  legitimate  debate 
on  an  Impcntant  lasue  Impoaaible.  And  un- 
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fortunately,  those  well-meaning  persons 
who  have  innocently  caused  Its  dissemina- 
tion have  not  advanced  the  cause  of  good 
government. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  njJNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  bailing  out 
New  York  City  would  do  more  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  middle  America  that 
their  Government  is  irresponsible  than 
anything  since  Watergate. 

I  think  this  is  a  time  when  we  need  to 
restore  people's  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment, not  destroy  it  by  subsidizing  those, 
like  the  present  and  former  city  adminis- 
trations in  New  York,  who  have  been 
irresponsible  in  their  conduct  of  their 
responsibilities. 

A  bail-out  would  make  of  the  Federal 
Government  an  accomplice  after  the  fact 
to  New  York's  dereliction. 

In  my  district,  and  I  think  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  coimtry,  that  fact  is  ap- 
preciated. People  there  know  that  no  so- 
lution for  New  York  is  possible  unless  the 
New  Yorkers  themselves  are  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifices  in  order  to  get  the 
job  done. 

That  attitude  is  expressed  in  unmis- 
takable form  in  an  editorial  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Pekin  Dally  Times,  a  fine 
newspaper  In  my  district  I  Insert  this 
editorial,  written  by  editor  F.  F.  Mc- 
Naughton,  here  in  the  Record: 
The  Editor's  Letteb 
(By  F.  P.  McNaughton) 

New  York  can  come  out  of  It. 

Budget:  $12,300,000,000 

What  are  biggest  expenses? 

1st— Welfare  and  charity  $3,400,000,000 

2nd — schools  $2,600/)00,000 

3rd— interest  $1,600,000,000 

Almost  three-fourths. 

What  shall  they  do? 

First,  New  York  state  now  Invites  the  desti- 
tute to  come,  by  paying  high  welfare.  It  must 
repel.  They  could  reduce  the  $500-a-month 
payments  to  poverty  families  until  the  New 
York  City  debt  is  reduced  (then  hike  tbe 
payments  again  later) . 

Second,  schools  can  be  cut  drastically.  I 
went  to  a  one-room  school  with  8  grades, 
and  usually  a  teen  girl  as  teacher.  While  I 
was  a  senior  at  college  there  was  an  Infiu- 
enza  epidemic  all  over  tbe  land.  A  school 
board,  miles  away,  telephoned  to  the  coUege: 
"Can  you  get  anybody?"  They  sent  me,  age 
19.  Sent  me  down  by  train.  Every — ^I  mean 
every — teacher  was  dead  or  down  sick. 

(Later  the  school  board  gave  me  such  a 
boost  that  I  got  a  princlpalshlp  and  also 
Cecllle  McMillan,  a  senior;  but  not  till  school 
waa  over.  I  was  20  then.  That  good  pay  ($900) 
sent  me  to  get  a  Master's  Degree  in  Colum- 
bia University.  And  this  Is  tbe  reason  I'm 
taking  so  much  Interest  in  New  York.) 

rm  etlll  writing  about  the  $2,500,000,000 
and  what  can  they  do  about  it.  $17,000  teach- 
ers' pay  average  m\ist  be  cut.  And  put  10 
more  students  in  classes.  You  know  all  of 
that. 

But  here's  what's  coming  I  Teachers,  now 
w«d,  or  resigned,  or  over  66  (probably  the 
best)  must  step  up  and  tecush  without  pay; 
go  without  pay  as  substitutes. 
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Yes,  without  pay.  Others  500,000  can  turn 
In  a  day,  each,  without  pay. 

Under  good  management,  all  can  do  some 
work  without  pay.  (New  Ywk  City's  high 
pay  to  labor  has  been  a  bone  of  contention 
across  the  land.  We  hear  it;  vre  see  It  in 
bold  face  type.  So  let's  recruit  enough  free 
labor  to  do  the  whole  deal.  New  York's  budget 
oould  be  cut  In  half.) 

New  Yorkers,  write,  phone,  go  to  Mayor 
Beame  to  say:  "I'm  an  auditor — free."  "I'm 
off  Monday;  I'll  come."  "Here's  a  good  cop 
for  a  night."  "Hell's  fire,  I  can  sit  a  night 
for  you  at  a  firehotise."  Oeorge  Meany  knows 
when  to  let  this  happen.  The  town  where  I 
had  my  first  newspaper  needed  a  recreation 
building  for  all;  union  men  did  it  free.  Here 
at  Pekin,  union  men  pitched  In,  donating 
labor  to  redo  the  park  pool. 

rm  thinking  New  York  should  strke  a 
medal  for  thoee  who  step  forth  and  contribute 
time  and  money  to  pull  the  city  out  of  this 


BUDGET  TARGETS  AND  THE 
DEBT  LIMIT 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  adoption 
of  the  second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1976  marks  another  step  forward  in 
the  application  of  the  new  congressional 
budget  procedures  which  provide  targets 
for  budget  authority,  outlays,  revenues, 
deficits  and  the  public  debt.  This  action 
marks  the  completion  of  the  "dry  run" 
year  for  the  new  procedures.  Next  year 
the  new  congressional  budgetmaking 
will  be  In  full  operation.  For  the  first 
time.  Congress  will  have  the  machinery 
for  handling  its  budget  responsibilities 
In  a  disciplined  and  comprehensive  way. 

The  second  budget  resolution  adopted 
this  week  sets  binding  totals  for  the 
Items  mentioned  above  at  a  slightly 
higher  level  than  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion adopted  6  months  ago.  These  in- 
creases have  not  been  tiie  result  of  con- 
gressional actions,  which  have  remained 
within  the  earlier  guidelines,  but  have 
occurred  because  of  the  automatic  In- 
crease in  certain  long-term  programs 
that  are  affected  by  the  continuing  eco- 
nomic recession.  Unemployment  benefit 
pasnnents,  which  go  automatically  to  the 
large  number  of  qualified  unemployed 
workers,  account  for  a  large  part  of  these 
increases.  This  highlights  the  point  that 
unemplo5rment  and  business  recession 
are  the  real  villains  responsible  for  our 
budgetary  difficulties.  A  1 -percent  drop 
in  unemployment  would  bring  in  around 
$15  billion  of  additional  tax  revenues 
with  no  Increase  in  tax  rates,  and  would 
reduce  unemployment  benefit  payments 
by  some  $2  billion. 

Outlays  approved  by  the  second  reso- 
lution exceed  those  in  the  first  resolution 
by  some  $7  billion,  principally  for  people 
programs,  such  as  income  security, 
health,  veterans'  benefits  and  the  like. 
In  addition,  new  outlays  have  been  ap- 
proved stemming  from  the  recent  com- 
mitments made  in  connection  with  the 
Sinai  agreements.  Other  national  de- 
fense outlays  are  changed  only  very 
sUghtly. 

With   unemplojrment   still    a    major 
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problem  and  with  the  need  to  restore  the 
economy  to  a  more  prosperous  condition, 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  targets  that  have  been  adopted 
are  realistic.  I  wish  outlays  could  be  less, 
revenues  greater,  and  the  deficit  reduced. 
But  restoration  of  the  economic  health 
of  the  Nation  does  not  permit  this  at  the 
present  time. 

Fortunately,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
economy  is  beginning  to  improve,  not 
smooth^  and  without  hesitation,  but  still 
to  improve.  As  this  trend  continues,  it 
should  be  possible  next  spring  to  present 
a  budget  resolution  for  the  following  fis- 
cal year  in  which  the  deficit  will  be 
considerably  lower.  With  a  better  out- 
look for  jobs  and  incomes,  Federal  rev- 
enues will  increase  and  certain  outlays 
will  fall,  notably  imemployment  benefit 
payments,  certain  veterans'  and  income 
security  payments,  along  with  a  few 
others.  In  such  circumstances,  it  should 
be  possible  actually  to  reduce  the  outlays 
for  other  programs  which  no  longer  can 
in  part  be  justified  as  antirecession  meas- 
ures. I  expect  to  vote  increasingly  for 
budget  restraint  and  cuts.  With  an  im- 
proving economy  such  votes  will  be  re- 
sponsible and  needed.  The  real  test  of  the 
new  congressional  budget  procedures, 
therefore,  will  come  next  spring  and  next 
fall  as  economic  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try make  possible  significant  reductions 
in  the  budget  deficit  and,  therefore,  in 
the  public  debt. 

This  view  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  likelihood  that  with  an  improving 
economy,  inflationary  forces  may  become 
active  again,  requiring  restraint  in 
budget  outlays  and  reduction  in  budget 
deficit.  The  actual  selection  of  budget 
jutlays  to  be  held  back  and,  if  possible, 
:ut  will  not  be  easy.  The  Congress  will 
lave  to  try  to  select  those  which  will 
lave  a  maximum  effect  on  restraining 
Inflation  and  on  eliminating  remaining 
pockets  of  unemployment  and  recession. 

Closely  related  to  the  budget  resolution 
s  the  action  also  taken  this  week  to  in- 
:rease  the  temporary  debt  limit  through 
iifarch  IS,  1976,  by  $18  billion,  to  a  total 
)f  $595  billion.  It  is  deplorable  that  the 
iebt  limit  has  to  be  raised  again.  But, 
f  this  were  not  done,  by  the  end  of  the 
veek.  the  Government  would  not  have 
}een  able  to  meet  its  obligations  and  pay 
ts  bills.  The  debt  ceiling  is  the  result  of 
ippropriation  and  revenue  actions  taken 
previously  by  the  Government.  The  way 
o  prevent  increases  In  the  debt  limit  Is  to 
ipend  less  money  or  raise  more. 

The  principal  issue  considered  by  the 
louse  was  not  the  debt  limit  by  itself, 
)ut  whether  to  attach  to  the  debt  limit 
)ill  a  provision  setting  a  ceiling  of  $395 
>illlon  on  Government  spending  in  fiscal 
'ear  1977  which  begins  October  1,  1976. 
rhe  time  to  deal  with  the  spending  limit 
'or  the  next  fiscal  year  Is  not  now  in 
:onnection  with  a  debt  limit  to  extend 
inly  through  next  March  15,  but  in  the 
lormal  and  planned  sequence  established 
)y  the  new  budget  procedures,  which  in- 
lidentally  have  been  widely  supported 
>y  House  Republicans  and  Democrats 
lUke.  This  means  that  once  the  President 
lad  submitted  his  budget  next  January, 
5  scheduled,  the  new  machinery  for  con- 
lessional  budget  consideration  would 
legln  to  operate  and  there  would  be  re- 
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ported  to  the  House  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution next  March  containing  the  pre- 
liminary targets  on  spending,  revenue, 
debt,  and  so  on.  To  set  spending  limits 
for  fiscal  year  1977  now  not  only  would 
negate  and  perhaps  destroy  the  promis- 
ing new  budget  process,  but  would  com- 
mit the  Congress  and  the  country  to  a 
budget  expenditure  program  even  before 
the  President  and  the  executive  branch 
had  submitted  its  budget.  This  would  be 
a  most  imfortimate  way  to  proceed  and 
would  invite  fiu-ther  distrust  of  the  Con- 
gress and  doubt  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
its  intentions  to  deal  with  the  budget  in 
a  disciplined  and  orderly  way. 

Having  said  this.  I  do  think  that  next 
spring,  and  thereafter,  the  Congress 
would  do  well  to  establish  limits  on  Fed- 
eral outlays  for  fiscal  year  1977  that 
would  reflect  the  need  to  bring  the  budget 
under  better  control  and  to  reduce  as 
much  as  possible  any  prospective  deficit. 
As  I  argued  earlier,  this  will  hinge  large- 
ly on  the  state  of  the  national  economy. 
But  assvmilng  the  economy  continues 
to  improve,  it  will  be  most  important  that 
1977  outlays  be  held  back  so  that  with 
ilsing  revenues,  significant  reductions  in 
debt  can  be  achieved. 

TTiese  matters  are  too  important  to 
the  country,  to  all  the  people,  not  to  be 
dealt  with  in  an  orderly  and  an  intelli- 
gent manner  with  a  minimimi  of  political 
posturing,  jimiping  the  gun,  and  trying 
to  put  the  other  side  in  a  bad  light. 


REV.  JOHN  T.  WEEDEN 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

Of  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
month,  a  distinguished  citizen  and 
theologian  of  Cleveland  will  celebrate  his 
50th  year  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Rev.  John  T.  Weeden,  B.D.,  D.D.,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Timothy  Baptist  Church,  has 
long  been  an  active  and  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Cleveland  religious  and  civic 
commimity.  He  is  beloved  by  his  parish- 
loners  and  revered  by  friends  and  asso- 
ciates in  all  walks  of  life. 

For  a  half  century,  three  churches 
have  thrived  under  his  able  guidance: 
Bethany  Baptist  Church  and  Eastern 
Star  Baptist  Church,  both  in  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.  And  Cleveland's  St. 
Timothy  Missionary  Church  located  at 
7101  Carnegie  Ave. 

Dr.  Weeden  was  bom  75  years  ago  in 
Statesville,  Tenn.,  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  D.  Weeden.  His  parents, 
both  farmers,  gave  him  a  deeply  religious 
up-bringing  and  instilled  in  him  a  strong 
motivation  for  education. 

Dr.  Weeden  attended  elementary 
school  in  Watertown,  Tenn.,  and  Roger 
Williams  Bible  College  in  Nashville.  In 
1916,  he  migrated  to  Indianapolis  and 
matriculated  at  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Indiana  Central  College  and 
Butler  University.  He  received  his  formal 
religious  training  at  the  Moody  Baptist 
Institute  in  Chicago,  HI.,  and  studied 
political  science  at  Case  Western  Re- 
serve in  Cleveland. 
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Dr.  Weeden  has  often  said  that  every- 
thing good  in  his  life  always  happened 
during  the  month  of  Augiist.  He  ex- 
perienced his  natural  and  spiritual  birth 
in  August  and  another  event  equally 
special.  Gladys  Mae  Evans  became  his 
bride  on  August  2,  1922,  and  together 
they  raised  nine  children,  five  sons  and 
four  daughters.  Dr.  Weeden  now  boasts 
of  a  family  that  consists  of  38  grand- 
children and  14  great  grandchildren. 

Though  busy  with  his  church  and  fam- 
ily, the  world  has  certainly  been  no 
stranger  to  this  always  curious  individ- 
ual. Dr.  Weeden  has  traveled  throughout 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  the  Near  and  Far 
East,  and  South  America.  In  1955,  Mon- 
rovia College  and  Industrial  Institute  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Li- 
beria awarded  him  a  doctor  of  divinity 
degree. 

Other  honorary  degrees  and  associa- 
tions include  a  bachelor  of  divinity  from 
the  American  Academy  of  Professional 
Arts  in  1967  and  admission  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Nassau, 
the  Bahamas  in  1960. 

To  name  but  a  few  of  his  Illustrious 
affiliations:  Past  president  of  the  Ohio 
Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.;  president  of 
the  Baptist  Ministers  Conference  of 
Cleveland  and  vicinity;  liaison  of  the 
21st  District  of  Congres.sman  Loms 
Stokes  and  vice  president  of  the  Pastors' 
Division  of  the  National  Baptist  Congress 
of  Christian  Education. 

Also,  board  member  of  the  National 
Baptist  Sunday  School  Publishing  Board; 
member  of  Cleveland  Kiwanis  Club  No. 
2;  board  member  Brothers'  Brother 
Foimdation,  National  and  International; 
past  president  of  the  Cleveland  Mission- 
ary Baptist  College  of  Biblical  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr.  Weeden 
is  an  executive  board  member  of  the 
National  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.; 
vice  president  of  the  International  Minis- 
ters' Alliance  of  Cleveland,  executive 
board  member  of  the  Interchurch  Coun- 
cil of  Cleveland,  and  trustee  of  the  Forest 
City  Hospital  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Weeden  is  keenly  interested  in 
concerns  of  young  people  and  worked 
closely  with  the  local  Y.M.C.A.'s.  He  has 
also  been  an  active  participant  and  con- 
sultant to  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  and  the  Cleve- 
land Urban  League. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  extend  congratulations  to 
Dr.  John  T.  Weeden  and  the  St.  Timothy 
Missionary  Baptist  Church. 

We  all  wish  you  much  success  and 
many  more  years  of  valuable  service  to 
your  church  and  community. 


THE  U.N.  ANTI-ZIONIST 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution condemning  Zionism  as  a  form 
of  racism  has  brought  the  United  Nations 
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to  the  lowest  point  in  its  history.  By  this 
vote,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  has 
made  a  public  declaration  that  does  vio- 
lence to  history,  logic,  and  common- 
sense;  it  has  perverted  the  U.N.  role  as 
a  peacekeeper  into  that  of  a  peace-pre- 
venter; and — most  reprehensible  of  all — 
it  has  fanned  the  fiames  of  that  oldest, 
most  virulent,  and  most  destructive  form 
of  racism,  the  foul  disease  of  anti- 
Semitism. 

How  cruel  are  the  ironies  of  history. 
Who  can  forget  the  world  into  which 
the  United  Nations  was  bom  30  years 
ago:  the  United  Nations,  a  ray  of  hope 
and  light  after  the  darkest  night  in 
man's  history?  And  who  can  forget  what 
preceded  that  bright  day?  Who  can  for- 
get Auschwitz,  Buchenwald,  Dachau,  and 
Treblinka? 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  World  War  n  there 
arose  the  United  Nations;  and  out  of  the 
dark  night  of  Hitler's  "final  solution" 
arose,  phoenix-like,  the  State  of  Israel. 
Andrei  Gromyko,  along  with  Harry 
Truman,  welcomed  Israel  into  the  United 
Nations;  he  proclaimed  Zionism  "the  na- 
tional liberation  movement  of  the  Jew- 
ish people."  It  was — and  is — that;  but 
it  was  more.  Hand  in  hand  with  the 
United  Nations,  the  State  of  Israel's  ex- 
istence symbolized  the  failure  of  the  most 
extreme  racist  episode  in  all  history;  and 
its  support  by  the  United  Nations  was 
a  loud  rejection  by  the  community  of 
nations  of  all  racist  persecution.  When 
the  flags  of  Israel  and  the  United  Nations 
flew  proudly  side-by-side,  we  saw  a  proc- 
lamation: Never  Again,  the  fiags  pro- 
claimed. Never  Again  to  any  people. 

What  a  cruel  dashing  of  hope  the  re- 
cent U.N.  resolution  is.  What  breaking 
of  human,  and  hmnane.  solidarity.  What 
a  break  with  the  best  in  our  past,  and 
what  an  affirmation  of  the  worst.  What 
a  cowardly  act.  What  a  lie 

Sadness  today  must  envelop  all  lovers 
of  peace,  and  anger  all  those  who  love 
truth.  This  week  72  member  states  of 
the  United  Nations  struck  a  blow  against 
both  peace  and  truth. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  be  sad — 
and  angry.  The  question  that  confronts 
us  is:  What  do  we  do  about  this  shame- 
ful resolution? 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  we  should  not 
do  than  what  we  should  do.  Clearly  we 
should  not  take  any  action  which,  in  the 
short  run  or  in  the  long  run,  will  hurt 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  or  of 
Israel. 

In  my  judgment  this  means  that  we 
should  not  withdraw  from  the  United 
Nations,  tempting  as  that  course  may 
seem  at  the  moment.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  General  Assembly  is  only 
one  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. There  is  also,  very  importantly,  the 
Security  Council.  The  Security  Council 
has  not  adopted  the  anti-Zionist  resolu- 
tion, nor  could  such  a  resolution  have 
been  adopted  in  that  body.  For  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  from  the 
Security  Council  would  be  highly  dan- 
gerous to  American  and  Israeli  inter- 
ests. The  Soviets  learned  this  lesson 
very  dramatically  in  1951  when  they  had 
"taken  a  walk"  from  the  Security  Coun- 
cil at  the  time  of  the  North  Korean  at- 
tack on  South  Korea  and  thus  were  not 
present  to  veto  the  Security  Coxmcll's 
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resolution  providing  for  United  Nations 
resistance  to  that  aggression. 

Another  important  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  Secretariat,  head- 
ed by  the  Secretary  General.  The  Secre- 
tariat is  responsible  for  operating  the 
U.N.  forces  that  are  currently  in  the 
Sinai  and  on  the  Golan  Heights  ^nd 
which  Israel  very  much  wants  to  have 
remain  there.  These  essential  U.N.  opera- 
tions, it  is  universally  agreed,  have 
been  carried  on  in  an  impartial  manner. 
And  the  Secretariat  had  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  the  passage  of  the 
anti-Zionist  resolution.  So  it  would  make 
no  sense  to  withhold  funds  from  the 
Secretariat. 

Should  we  perhaps  withdraw,  at  least 
temporarily,  from  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly?  Again  this  is  a 
tempting  course.  But  again  I  believe  such 
action  would  be  a  mistake.  The  General 
Assembly  will  be  taking  up  many  other 
matters  in  the  coming  weeks.  As  to  these 
matters  we  want  our  voice  to  be  heard 
and  our  influence,  such  as  it  is,  to  be  felt. 
Even  as  to  matters  affecting  the  Middle 
East,  should  we  leave  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  enemy?  I  think  not. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  are  helpless  to 
do  anything  hi  the  face  of  this  horrible 
action  engineered  by  the  PLO  and  the 
radical  Arab  States?  Certainly  not. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  we  should  start 
now  a  campaign  to  reverse  the  position 
taken  by  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
1976  session.  To  that  end,  we  should, 
first,  consult  with  those  34  nations  that 
voted  with  us  and  with  at  least  some  of 
those  who  abstained.  Second,  we  should 
seek  means  to  make  as  many  as  possible 
of  those  countries  who  supported  the  res- 
olution regret  their  action.  This  can  be 
done  both  through  citizen  as  well  as  Gov- 
ernment action.  I  understand  there  is  an 
organized  movement  imderway  for  Jew- 
ish groups  to  stay  away  as  tourists  from 
such  countries  as  Mexico  and  Brazil.  I 
say  good  for  them,  and  I  will  stay  away 
too.  Other  citizen  boycotts  are  in  order. 
In  our  governmental  dealings  with  such 
countries,  also,  we  should  seek  ways  to 
make  them  feel  our  fury,  and  we  can  find 
such  ways  if  we  look. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  friends  of  Israel, 
including  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  should  embark  on  an  educational 
campaign  as  to  the  true  meaning  of 
Zionism.  We  have  not  done  enough  to  off- 
set the  poisonous  propaganda  of  the 
radical  Arabs  that  Zionism  connotes  an 
expansionist  Israel,  as  President  Sadat 
said  to  me  the  other  day;  we  must  effec- 
tively pin  down  as  a  lie  the  myth,  wide- 
ly circulated  in  the  Arab  world,  that  the 
ideal  of  Zionism  is  expressed  in  an  in- 
scription on  the  Knesset  wall:  "To  a 
greater  Israel,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Eu- 
phrates." We  must  make  it  understood 
to  the  governments  and  peoples  willing 
to  listen  that  Zionism  is  an  expression 
of  the  yearning  for  a  return  to  Jerusalem 
that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  faith; 
we  must  make  them  understand  that 
they  cannot  be  anti-Zionist  and  at  the 
same  time  not  be  anti-Jewish,  as  they 
claim. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  things  can  be 
done.  The  sky  is  dark,  but  there  is  light 
on  the  horizon.  If  we  have  the  wisdom  and 
the  determination  to  reach  It. 
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GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  the  Congress  will  soon  begin  to  de- 
liberate possible  gun  control  legislation. 
I  am  aware  of  the  tremendous  emotional 
feelings  which  this  Issue  arouses  both 
pro  and  con.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  de- 
bate the  matter  calmly  and  rationally 
so  that  we  do  not  write  a  bill  which  Is 
directed  against  iimocent  and  law-abid- 
ing parties.  For  in  dealing  with  the  Issue, 
we  might  inadvertently  restrict  c«ie  of 
our  basic  freedoms,  and  also  end  up  not 
solving  the  basic  problem. 

After  9  years  in  Congress,  I  must  re- 
port that  there  is  no  change  in  my  basic 
position  regarding  firearms  legislation. 
Northern  Michigan  residents  have  stead- 
fastly Indicated  their  opposition  to  gun 
control  bills  and  I  concur  with  their 
views.  Hunting,  fishing,  and  outdoor 
sports  are  an  integral  part  of  life  In  my 
district,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  to  write 
restrictive  legislation  to,  in  effect,  punish 
thousands  of  honest  constituents.  I  must 
therefore,  express  my  opposition  to  the 
current  efforts  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Crime  to 
restrict  the  private  ownership  of  hand- 
guns. If  such  a  bill  is  enacted,  it  will 
leave  the  ordinary  citizen  bereft  of  any 
protection  for  his  family.  Writes  one 
northern  Michigan  resident: 

Let's  not  disarm  the  private  individual 
and  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  armed 
criminal. 

Further,  I  would  oppose  any  tjTse  of 
Federal  legislation  which  would  mandate 
the  registration  of  firearms.  Such  action 
would  only  create  another  imnecessary 
bureaucracy  in  Washington  and  would 
be  ineffective  in  dealing  with  the  more 
immediate  problem  of  crime.  New  York 
City,  which  has  a  strong  firearms  law 
on  the  books,  seems  to  be  rife  with  il- 
legally held  weapons.  The  cost  of  a  regis- 
tration program  would  be  staggering, 
especially  at  a  time  when  our  budget  def- 
icits are  so  high.  If  handguns  are  banned, 
I  could  foresee  the  development  of  a  vast 
underground  traffic  dealing  in  Illegal 
weapons,  and  I  doubt  these  traffickers 
would  be  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  Congress,  instead  of  trying  to  re- 
move gims  from  the  private  citizen, 
should  address  the  problem  of  writing  a 
strong  bill  which  punishes  the  criminal 
instead  of  the  honest  man.  I  have  be- 
come a  cosponsor  of  legislation  which 
\vould  provide  mandatory  sentences  for 
felonies  committed  with  a  firearm,  in 
addition  to  the  penalty  provided  for  by 
law.  Criminals  should  be  put  on  the  alert 
that  if  they  use  a  gun  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  they  will  be  penal- 
ized and  not  released. 

I  would  like  to  address  one  final  aspect 
of  the  gun  issue.  For  years,  the  Saturday 
night  special  has  been  an  integral  ele- 
ment of  the  urban  street  crime  scene. 
These  small,  malicious  weapons  are  eas- 
ily obtained  by  the  criminal,  used  in 
robberies  and  assaults,  and  then  quickly 
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disposed  of.  They  are  cheaply  made,  gen- 
eradly  unsafe,  and  have  no  place  In  the 
home  of  the  sportsman  or  hunter.  If  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  Is  able  to 
write  legislation  carefully  defining  the 
Saturday  night  special,  I  would  con- 
sider supporting  a  ban.  In  my  1975  ques- 
tionnaire results  from  11th  District  resi- 
dents, over  70  percent  responding  fa- 
vored a  ban  on  the  special.  But  I  would 
not  support  restrictive  legislation  aimed 
In  any  way  at  the  average  citizen. 

All  too  often  In  the  past,  we  have 
turned  to  the  Federal  Qovemment  as 
the  one  body  which  can  solve  a  problem 
quickly  through  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion. But  we  must  realize  that  the  en- 
actment of  an  all-encompassing  gun  con- 
trol bill  would  not  make  the  streets  safe 
again.  The  Congress  must  realize  that 
the  war  against  crime  must  be  fought 
against  the  criminal,  not  the  g\m  owner. 
The  thrust,  therefore,  of  any  bUl  must 
be  toward  the  Illegal  elements  In  this 
country,  and  not  punishment  of  all  gun 
owners  and  hunters  for  the  misdeeds  of 
a  small  criminal  minority. 
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HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JXmSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIffiSEMTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14.  1975 

Mr.  RODINO.  Blr.  Speaker,  the  voice 
of  Associate  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
no  longer  wlD  be  heard  from  the  Supreme 
Court  bench,  but  I  earnestly  hope  that 
It  will  be  heard  in  other  forums  for  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  is  luilquely 
American.  During  the  most  diflcult  peri- 
ods of  this  Nation's  recent  history,  his 
wisdom  and  courage  helped  mark  the 
trail  of  freedom  and  justice.  There  is 
need  for  this  man  and  the  special  Insight 
he  brings  to  the  basic  principles  on 
which  America  stands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  does  not  merely  stun- 
marlze  the  accomplishments  thus  far  of 
a  man  like  Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  One  can 
only  point  to  special  achievements  that 
stand  above  the  excellence  that  for  him 
Is  routine.  His  devotion  to  the  first 
amendment  and  to  the  principle  of  dis- 
sent are  two  that  warrant  special  atten- 
tion. For  him,  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  be  heard  Is  paramoimt,  inviolable. 
An  individualist  himself — some  say  al- 
most a  recliise — he  nonetheless  has 
fought  harder  for  the  right  of  every 
man  and  woman  to  speak  what  Is  in 
their  minds  and  hearts  than  anyone  In 
this  century. 

Closely  related  is  his  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  dissent,  fostered  by  such 
Justices  as  Harlan,  Holmes  and  Brandels. 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  has  not  only  con- 
tinued this  tradition,  he  has  enlarged 
upon  it  and  left  it  stronger  than  when 
he  came.  Our  Nation,  our  law,  and  our 
freedom  are  the  better  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  Friday,  November  14 
on  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  at  this  point  In 
theRscoRO. 
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Trk  Rxcord  or  Jusncx  Dottoias 
As  a  long-time  admirer — and  occasional 
critic — of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  we 
profoundly  regret  his  departure  from  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  we  deeply  respect  th« 
courage  and  good  Judgment  which  Impelled 
him  to  make  this  hard  decision  when  his 
health  no  longer  permitted  him  to  continue. 
And  we  welcome  the  opportunity  hla  retire- 
ment gives  us  to  say  some  of  the  things  about 
his  long  and  Ulustrlous  career  that  news- 
papers normally  don't  get  aroxind  to  saying 
about  great  flgiires  and  old  friends  until  af- 
ter they  are  gone. 

Justice  Douglas  is  always  so  Insistently 
himself — so  intensely  individualistic — that  he 
haa  attracted  violent  detractors  as  well  as 
ardent  admirers  in  his  long  career,  most  of 
it  spent  in  sevice  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  PhysicaUy  rugged,  an 
outdoorsman  by  Inclination,  gifted  intellec- 
tually, temperamentally  lonely  and  inde- 
pendent, he  Is  as  indigenously  American  as 
Uncle  Sam.  He  loves  his  country  passion- 
ately— ^its  mountains  and  rivers  and  wild 
places  if  not  its  crowded  cities — as  he  loves 
its  great  traditions  and  Its  ideals  of  person- 
al freedom  and  opportunity. 

Justice  Douglas  has  his  own  ideas  of 
decorum  and  propriety  as  he  has  his  own 
strong  convictions  about  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution;  and  It  was  on  the  basis  of 
these  Ideas  and  convictions,  unmodereted  by 
popular  standards  or  conventions,  that  he 
patterned  his  private  conduct  and  his  public 
Judgments.  He  believes  that  Judges  should  be 
in  the  main  streams  of  life,  not  Isolated  or 
Insulated  from  popular  feelings;  and  so  he 
has  expressed  his  personal  views  freely  about 
matters  of  foreign  policy  such  as  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  about  domestic  affairs  as  well. 
He  has  lectured  and  written  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  non-Judicial 
subjects — a  practice  which  his  critics  con- 
demned as  unbecoming  to  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  For  a  time,  while  on  the  Court,  he 
served  as  the  salaried  president  of  a  not 
altogether  savory  private  philanthropic 
foundation — which  led  to  an  abortive  at- 
tempt to  impeach  him  in  1970.  Perhaps,  as 
some  critics  have  contended,  these  extra- 
curricular activities  by  the  Justice  resulted 
In  some  impairment  of  his  prestige  and  in- 
fluence. At  worse,  however,  they  were  in- 
discretions growing  out  of  his  aloof  indiffer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  others.  He  has 
marched  only  to  the  fanfare  of  his  own  tnmi- 
pet  and  followed  only  his  own  star. 

In  his  service  on  the  Court,  Justice  Douglas 
was  commonly  called  an  "activist."  This  ts 
to  say  that  he  allowed  his  interpretations  of 
the  laws  and  the  Constitution  to  be  Infused 
in  some  measvire  with  his  system  of  ethical 
values.  He  cared  about  Justice  no  less  than 
about  the  law;  and  he  believed  that  Judicial 
restraint  In  its  true  sense  entailed  a  defer- 
ence to  the  great  constitutional  assurances 
of  individual  rights  and  liberties  rather  than 
a  deference  to  the  Judgments  of  legislatures. 
In  this  attitude,  he  was  allied  closely  in  in- 
numerable cases  with  Hugo  Black;  together 
and  individually,  often  in  dissent,  some- 
times In  opinions  for  the  Court,  they  pro- 
duced some  of  the  noblest  and  most  moving 
expressions  of  faith  in  the  irrepressible  free- 
dom of  the  human  spirit. 

Like  Justice  Black,  Justice  Douglas  believes 
In  a  preferred  poeltlon  for  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  the  guarantor  of  a  freedom  indis- 
pensable to  the  fimctloning  of  any  self- 
governing  society.  He  moved  from  an  early 
acceptance  of  Justice  Holmes'  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  doctrine  to  a  Uter  attitude  of 
absolutism  respecting  the  protection  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  "The  First  Amend- 
ment," he  wrote  In  one  of  hia  books,  "The 
Right  of  the  People,"  "was  a  new  and  bold 
experiment.  It  staked  everything  on  unlim- 
ited public  discussion.  It  chose  among  con- 
flicting values,  selecting  the  freedom  to  talk. 
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to  argue,  and  to  advocate  as  a  preferred 
right.  It  placed  us  on  the  side  of  free  ad- 
vocacy, come  what  may."  This  view  has  miwie 
him  an  uncompromising  foe  of  every  sort  of 
sedition  statute,  of  every  limitation  on  ef- 
forts to  gather  and  disseminate  news  or 
opinion  and  of  censorship  In  any  fona. 
whether  In  relation  to  politics  or  to  eethetloe. 

Behind  Jiistice  Douglas'  philosophy  re- 
garding the  First  Amendment  lies  a  convic- 
tion that  the  BUI  of  Rights  was  Intended, 
above  all  else,  to  Impose  a  check  upon  the 
headstrong  passions  and  prejudices  of  ma- 
jorities. "A  great  risk  in  any  age,  he  once 
wrote.  Is  the  tyranny  of  the  majority.  Free- 
dom of  expression  is  the  weapon  of  the 
minority  to  win  over  the  majority  or  to 
temper  the  policies  of  those  in  power."  it 
may  well  be  that  Justice  Douglas'  most  sig- 
nificant service  to  his  country  lies  in  his  role 
as  a  nay-sayer  to  popular  enthusiasms.  Hk 
resolutely  resisted  the  tyranny  of  majorltlw 
at  a  time  In  the  nation's  history  when  dem- 
agogues were  recklessly  exploiting  popxilar 
fears  and  anxieties  regarding  "subversive  ac- 
tivities" and  a  supposedly  overwhelming 
"Commimlst  conspiracy."  He  kept  his  heed— 
and  his  faith  in  freedom. 

But  the  country  has  a  manifold  indebted- 
ness to  this  exuberantly  prolific  and  ener- 
getic man.  His  abUlty  to  master  complex 
problems  and  to  write  about  them  swlftlj 
and  incisively  enabled  him  to  carry  a  heavy 
share  of  the  Court's  load  In  the  handling  of 
dlfQcult  economic  and  fiscal  cases  as  well  as 
In  the  defense  of  clvU  Uberty.  From  his  early 
years  on  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, he  was  an  inveterate  challenger  of 
business  and  banking  threats  to  a  free  econ- 
omy. Over  and  over  again,  by  admonition 
and  by  example,  he  reminded  the  country  of 
the  Importance  of  its  physical  environment 
and  its  dwindling  natural  resources.  He  baa 
produced  no  fewer  than  17  books. 

WUllam  O.  Douglas  has  a  stature  not 
often  equalled  in  public  life.  His  retirement 
takes  from  the  Supreme  Court  one  of  ita 
most  powerful  and  dramatic  figures — one  of 
thoee  who  help  to  make  the  Covat,  as  It 
should  be,  a  coequal  and  effective  partner 
In  the  operation  of  a  political  system  of 
divided  powers— and  a  bulwark  of  human 
liberty. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  njJMOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislation  has  recently 
concluded  its  first  set  of  hearings  on 
reform  of  the  food  stamp  program,  and  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  particularly  cogent  and 
comprehensive  testimony  on  this  subject 
by  Mrs.  Connie  Armltage,  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women.  Speaking  as  a  representative 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  volunteer 
groups,  as  a  college  professor,  and  as  a 
consumer,  Mrs.  Armltage  highlighted  a 
number  of  the  growing  problems  with  the* 
food  stamp  program.  Her  complete 
testimony  follows: 

TeSTUCONT  of  CONNIK  ASMrFACE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  My  name 
Is  Connie  Armltage.  I  am  currently  com- 
pleting my  fourth  year  as  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Republican  Women 
which,  both  in  terms  of  numbers  and  effec- 
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tlveness.  Is  the  nation's  largest  poUtlcal 
organization  of  women.  And,  we're  aU 
nonpald  volunteers. 

Members  of  federated  clubs  in  every  state 
have  carefully  studied  the  Pood  Stamp  pro- 
gram this  year  from  two  per^ectlves. 

Plrat,  In  Club  meetings  through  research 
materials,  speakers  and  discussions,  our 
members  have  examined  the  legislation 
enacted  as  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  and 
its  goal  of  Insuring  proper  nutrition  for  all 
Americans.  Then,  they  have  looked  at  the 
way  the  program  has  been  administered  and 
at  the  incredible  growth  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
caseload  and  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
nation. 

But  the  other  perspective  our  members 
have  observed  the  food  stamp  program  from, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  unique  from  that  of  most 
Blembers  of  Congress  and  from  that  of  the 
witnesses  I  am  aware  have  testified  at  these 
hearings.  That  perspective  is  from  the  check- 
out counter  lines  of  the  grocery  stores  and 
supermarkets  throughout  the  United  States. 

Prom  both  perspectives,  owe  members  and 
local  clubs  and  State  Federations  of  clubs 
have  emphatically  called  for  Immediate  re- 
forms. Via  letters,  resolutions,  petitions  and 
other  forms  of  expressing  themselves  to  you 
and  to  the  public.  Republican  women  insist 
that  the  food  stamp  program  must  be 
brought  under  control,  confined  to  the  truly 
needy,  and  reformed  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
gross  abuses  and  eliglbUlty  loopholes  that 
exist  today. 

Other  witnesses  prior  to  me  this  week  have 
given  detailed,  statistical  evidence  of  these 
loopholes  and  abuses.  You  have  before  you 
the  best  avaUable  facts,  testimony,  numbers 
and  other  proofs  necessary  to  establish  the 
convincing  need  for  sweeping  reform.  It  Is 
therefore  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  at  any 
length  on  trying  to  convince  this  distin- 
guished Committee  of  the  need  for  change. 
From  the  reports  and  remarks  I  have  heard, 
it  seems  you  are  convinced.  I  hope  a  sufficient 
number  of  your  colleagues  are  equaUy 
convinced. 

Moments  ago,  I  mentioned  the  grocery 
stores  where,  without  benefit  of  all  the  charts 
and  statistics  and  testimony  you  have  access 
to,  every  thinking  housewife,  consumer  and 
taxpayer  knows  that  the  food  stamp  program 
is  not  functioning  properly. 

First,  we  see  the  people  for  whom  the 
original  food  stamp  legislation  was  written — 
the  non-voluntary  poor.  Through  unemploy- 
ment, disability,  the  demands  of  child-rearing 
and  other  circumstances,  these  Americans  do 
benefit  from  the  financial  leverage  that  Food 
Stamps  provide  at  the  food  marketplace.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  seriously  objects  to  our 
tax  dollars  being  spent  to  help  Insxire  an 
adequate  and  wholesome  diet  for  these  poor 
families. 

In  fact,  there  are  few  sadder  experiences 
than  to  witness  a  poor  mother  at  a  check-out 
counter  with  insufflcient  stamps  and  money 
to  purchase  the  food  she  needs  for  her  fam- 
ily. Many  of  us  have  seen  such  scenes.  Ac- 
tually, the  only  thing  sadder  than  to  see 
such  a  person's  agony  is  to  be  In  her  shoes. 

Accordingly,  few  would  oppose  Increased 
Pood  Stamp  benefits  for  those  who  are 
genuinely  in  need  through  no  lack  of  effort 
on  their  own  part. 

I  submit,  however,  that  under  the  current 
Pood  Stamp  operation,  these  cases  of  genuine 
need  for  Increased  benefits  are  the  exception, 
not  the  rule. 

More  often,  again  from  the  perspective  of 
being  behind  the  market  basket,  we  witness 
abuses  to  the  system  that  are  obvious,  that 
are  an  insult  to  our  sensibilities  and  a  cause 
for  resenting  the  way  in  which  we  see  our 
taxes  spent. 

While  I,  as  a  college  Instructor,  can  appre- 
ciate the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of 
college  students  in  cutting  corners,  making 
budget  ends  meet,  and  saving  money  for 
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priorities  more  enjoyable  than  food  pur- 
chases, it  is  a  distortion  of  the  intent  of  the 
program  for  students  to  receive  Pood  Sttimps 
In  the  "Carte  Blanche"  way  they  now  can. 
In  counties  around  the  nation  with  large 
numbers  of  college  students,  high  percentages 
of  food  stamp  recipients  who  are  not  on  pub- 
lic welfare  turn  out  to  be  coUege  students. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  that — 

In  Champaign  County,  lUlnois,  home  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  86  percent  of  all  food 
stamp  recipients  not  on  public  welfare  are 
students; 

The  figvire  In  February,  1973  yma  78  per- 
cent in  Jackson  Coimty  lUlnois  and  it  was 
75  i)ercent  In  DeKalb  County  of  the  same 
state. 

In  Santa  Clara  Coimty,  California,  home  of 
Stanford  University  there  were  16,000  food 
stamp  recipients  In  October  a  year  ago.  At  the 
same  time,  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  had  16,000;  the  University  of  Florida 
had  3,000,  the  University  of  Michigan  had 
2,100  and  other  colleges  had  similarly  high 
percentages  of  food  stamp  recipients. 

This  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  the  central 
Issue  Is  that  students  have  choeen  higher 
education  and  become  voIuntarUy  unem- 
ployed for  a  period  and  at  a  time  when  others 
may  not  be  able  to  make  that  choice.  To 
require  the  working  taxpayers.  Including 
those  the  same  age  who  have  not  been  able 
to  attend  college  for  lack  of  tuition  or  other 
reeoiu-ces,  to  support  such  voluntarily  unem- 
ployed persons  Is  a  terrible  inequity  and  la 
one  that  must  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
voluntary  unemployment,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, should  not  entitle  a  person  to  qualify 
for  tax-supported  living.  This  is  clearly  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Republican  women 
throughout  the  nation  whom  I  r^resent  here 
today.  They  have  expressed  themselves  on  this 
at  every  level  of  our  organization  beginning 
with  their  local  clubs  and  climaxing  with  our 
recent  national  convention. 

Other  forms  of  voluntary  unemployment 
Include  the  striker  and  those  who  otherwise 
terminate  their  employment  without  good 
cause. 

Another  common  occurrence  In  our  super 
markets  and  other  stores  accepting  food 
stamps  Is  to  see  them  used  to  pay  for  the 
type  and  grade  and  quality  of  foods,  particu- 
larly meats,  that  hardly  indicate  that  the 
purchaser  Is  poor.  I  understand  you  heard 
testimony  yesterday  that  when  a  shopper  was 
told  that  food  stamps  could  not  be  used  to 
purchase  dog  food,  which  Is  not  an  eligible 
purchase,  she  promptly  substituted  top  grade 
steak  for  her  dog's  dinner  because  food 
stamps  can  be  used  for  that.  Such  Incidents 
have  done  more  to  expose  the  Inequities  of 
the  Food  Stamp  program  to  the  average  tax- 
payer than  have  the  reports  of  fraud,  theft, 
counterfeiting,  black  marketing  and  other 
illegal  activities. 

Observing  shopping  habits  and  incidents 
at  the  market  Is  a  real  education.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  first  hand  testimony 
of  Pennsylvania  Congressman  Edwin  D. 
Eshleman  and  Robert  Walker  of  his  staff  as 
a  result  of  Mr.  Walker's  experiences  In  Lan- 
caster County  as  a  bagger  of  groceries.  Typi- 
cal bags  of  groceries  purchased  with  food 
stamps  contained  sweets,  soft  drinks  and  ex- 
pensive conventence  foods  Instead  of  the<low 
cost,  high  nutrition  foods  one  would  expect 
to  find  there. 

My  final  observation  from  this  unscientific 
but  nevertheless  valid  perspective  Is  simply 
that  almost  across  the  board,  the  wrong  peo- 
ple are  turning  up  at  the  cash  register  with 
food  stamps.  By  the  wrong  people  I  mean 
those  who,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
are  not  in  need  of  nutritional  assistance. 
Most  of  MS  know  people  who  are  "taking  ad- 
vantage" of  the  loose  eligibility  requirements 
and  other  deficiencies  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 
All  of  this  has  done  considerable  damage 
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to  the  average  citizen's  concept  of  and  re- 
spect for  government  and  the  law.  The  prev- 
alent attitude  today  among  too  many  of  - 
our  countrymen  is  that  government  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  food  stamp  program,  are 
intended  to  be  abused  by  the  clever,  that 
you're  a  fool  if  you  don't  partake  of  "free" 
government  paychecks,  food,  training,  trans- 
portation, health  care,  and  other,  social  serv- 
ices. 

Thinking  Americans  know,  however,  that 
these  abuses  to  our  tax-supported  programs 
are  bankrupting  the  nation.  By  allowing 
these  Inequities  and  loopholes  to  continue  to 
exist,  we  are  hastening  the  day  of  ultimate 
coUapse  of  the  very  economy  which  haa  been 
able  to  pay  for  them  In  the  first  place. 

The  skyrocketing  rate  by  which  the  nnm- 
ber  of  taxpayees  is  increasing  in  compartaon 
with  the  shrinking  precentage  of  taxpayers 
threatens  to  topple  our  entire  economy  and 
transform  us  Into  another  bankrupt,  whim- 
pering socialist  state  Incapable  of  economlo 
progress  and  leadership  in  the  world. 

This  Committee  In  this  Congreaa  can  take 
affirmative  action  to  straighten  out  this 
situation  now  on  one  issue — the  food  stamp 
program.  If  you  wUl  now  have  the  courage 
to  confine  this  one  program  to  the  needy  by 
responsible  eliglbUlty  definition  and  say  "no" 
to  the  cheaters,  the  Indolent  and  the  oppor- 
timlsts  who  do  not  deserve  food  stamps,  you 
will  have  taken  a  major  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  and  thou- 
sands of  us  as  Individuals  have  examined 
the  various  proposals  for  legislative  reform 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  We  have  com- 
pared the  provisions  of  the  major  bills  now 
being  considered  by  this  Committee  and  have 
watched  for  the  Administration's  various  pro- 
nouncements. 

First,  we  strongly  believe  eligibility  for  food 
stamps  must  have  a  specific  ceiling.  We  feel 
the  appropriate  level  of  this  ceiling  should  be 
the  official  federal  poverty  todlces  established 
and  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  With  such  realistic  limits,  persona 
with  high  Incomes  and  assets  will  not  qualify 
and  thereby  drain  resources  from  a  program 
that  Is  designed  for  the  legitimately  needy. 

We  favor  a  $25  monthly  Income  deduction 
under  this  program  for  the  elderly,  recogniz- 
ing their  plight  of  living  on  fixed,  Umited 
resources  In  an  economy  where  inflation  and 
rlstag  prices  hurt  them  most.  We  also  favor 
substltuttag  the  Low  Cost  Diet  Plan  for  the 
Economy  Diet  Plan,  thus  raising  coupon  al- 
lotments   by    29 To. 

Our  organization  feels  that  the  food  stamp 
formula  should  be  simplified  by  basing  it  on 
famUy  size,  Income  range  and  responsible  es- 
timates of  what  average  families  to  these 
categories  spend  on  food.  Instead  of  the  pres- 
ent patchwork  of  complex  deductions  and  ex- 
emptions. 

We  Insist  that  loopholes  which  permit  the 
voluntarily  unemployed  to  receive  food 
stamps  and  otherwise  to  manipulate  the 
system  be  eliminated. 

Instead  of  eliglbUlty  being  based  on  vari- 
ations of  "net"  income  after  deductions  and 
exemptions,  we  believe  gross  mcome  figuree 
should  be  used. 

After  examining  all  of  the  available  legis- 
lative proposals,  the  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  urges  enactment  of  the 
National  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act  (S-1993)  aa 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Buckley,  and  U.S.  Congress- 
man Robert  Michel  from  Illinois,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  political  parties. 

We  reject  as  dangerous  and  Irresponsible 
the  concept  of  eliminating  the  purchase  re- 
quirement In  this  food  stamp  program.  To  do 
so  would  totally  strip  this  nutrition  program 
of  Its  accountability  and  purpose  and  turn  it 
Into  simply  another  federal  handout,  tanta- 
mount to  a  guaranteed  annual  income. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  In  support  of  this  state- 
ment, I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  you  a  copy 
of  an  official  resolution,  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  delegates  to  the  18th  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Woman  In  Dallas,  Texas  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1975. 

On  behalf  of  all  Republican  women,  our 
member  clubs  and  our  half -million  member 
campaign  force  throughout  the  country,  the 
NFRW  Convention  urges  "Immediate  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Act  In  the  current  session  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress." 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  have 
appreciated  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
concerns  and  frankly,  the  anger,  of  our  mem- 
bers who  are  taxpayers,  consumers  and  com- 
munity leaders  throughout  the  nation. 

Thk  Nationai.  Fedebattok  of  Repttblican 
Women  REsoLtrnoir  on  Food  Stamp  Refohm 

Whereas : 

Expenditures  for  the  Food  Stamp  program 
have  grown  by  over  14,000%  In  the  last  10 
years,  the  Food  Stamp  program  has  splraled 
in  the  same  period  to  the  point  where  one 
In  eleven  Americans  receive  food  stamps  and 
one  in  four  may  be  eligible;  by  no  stretch  of 
the  Imagination  are  one  In  foiu  Americans 
in  need  of  tax-supported  government  nutri- 
tional assistance; 

There  have  been  Instances  of  food  stamps 
being  sold  by  authorized  recipients; 

Among  the  explanations  for  the  massive 
program  growth  are  a  defective  eligibility 
formula  and  loopholes  that  permit  non- 
needy  persons  to  qualify,  examples  of  such 
loopholes  exist  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
maximum  Income  limit,  no  minimum  age, 
no  prohibition  against  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty to  qualify;  additionally  ownership  of  an 
expensive  home  and  sending  a  child  to  pri- 
vate school  actually  helps  one  to  qualify; 

College  students  and  strikers  often  rely  on 
food  stamps  when,  In  fact,  they  are  volun- 
tarily unemployed  and  need  not  meet  work 
requirements  that  should  be  central  to  any 
welfare  system,  while  persona  at  the  lowest 
end  of  the  economic  spectrum  with  no  other 
outside  income  find  food  stamp  allotments 
insufficient  to  meet  their  need,  the  National 
Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  has  been  Introduced 
by  Senator  James  Buckley  of  New  York  and 
Congressman  Bob  Michel  of  Illinois,  as  S  1993 
and  HR  8145  with  94  bipartisan  co-sponsors 
in  the  Senate  and  House; 

The  National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  con- 
tains forty-one  separate  provisions  which 
would  reform  the  eligibility  and  bonus  value 
formula,  close  numeroxis  eligibility  loopholes, 
curb  the  receipt  of  food  stamps  by  the  volun- 
tarily unemployed:  eliminate  numerous  ad- 
ministrative complexities;  Improve  cash  and 
coupon  handling  methods;  sharply  curtail 
opportunities  for  criminal  activity;  and  in- 
crease coupon  allotments  for  the  truly 
needy; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

That  the  National  Federation  of  Republi- 
can Women  urge  immediate  enactment  of 
the  National  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act  in  the 
current  session  of  the  94th  Congress  and  the 
slgnatvire  of  such  act  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  bring  immediate  reform  to 
the  burgeoning  food  stamp  program; 

That  the  governing  laws  of  this  program 
make  the  resale  of  food  stamps  illegal,  and 

That  copies  of  the  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Ag;ricult\ire  Commit- 
tee, and  Senator  James  Buckley  and  Con- 
gressman Bob  Michel. 
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HON.  JACK  HIGHTOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl'ATIVES 

Friday.  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
only  one  vote  next  week  each  of  us  will 
exercise  our  responsibility  to  determine 
whether  our  Nation  will  continue  to  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  energy.  How  we 
vote  will  long  be  remenibered  because 
every  American  will  be  affected  by  it  in 
their  daily  lives  for  years  to  come. 

Dolph  Briscoe,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  addressed  himself  to  our 
situation  last  Monday  in  a  statement  de- 
livered before  Vice  President  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  other  administration 
o£BciaIs  during  a  White  House  Public 
Forum  on  Domestic  Policy  in  Austin.  I 
would  commend  his  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues as  we  near  a  congressional  deci- 
sion on  the  conference-approved  energy 
bill: 

7ou  are  here  today  to  learn  first  hand  what 
concerns  this  part  of  the  nation.  I  won't 
mince  words.  I  will  speak  quite  frankly. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  concerned  to 
the  point  of  alarm  over  the  lack  of  progress 
in  addressing  the  energy  problem.  It  has 
now  been  more  than  two  years  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  yet 
we  are  no  closer  to  achieving  the  goals  of 
Project  Independence  now  than  we  were  in 
October  of  1973.  In  fact,  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  is  greater  today  than  it  was  two 
years  ago  because  of  increasing  demands 
and  declining  domestic  production. 

Foreign  oil  now  accounts  for  40%  of  total 
United  States  consumption. 

Our  crude  reserves  of  oil  and  gas  will  last 
only  ten  years  at  present  rates  of  production 
and  consumption. 

We  have  more  coal  than  any  nation  on 
earth. 

We  have  more  shale  reserves  now  than  our 
original    continental    petroleum   supply. 

We  have  vast  untapped  reservoirs  of  oil  and 
gas  off  our  coastline.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
approximately  only  2%  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  offshore  areas  have  been  developed. 
Yet  this  2%  produces  18%  of  the  oil  and 
22%  of  the  gas  used  in  America  today. 

Despite  these  facts,  we  become  more  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil  every  day. 

It  isn't  as  though  the  energy  crisis  caught 
us  by  surprise.  It  isn't  as  though  it  happened 
suddenly  when  the  Arab  oil  embargo  went 
on  two  years  ago. 

A  generation  ago,  the  late  Ernest  O. 
Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Texas,  who  has  been  called  the 
father  of  oil  and  gas  conservation,  made  this 
statement: 

"Let's  not  quibble  about  words.  The  facts 
are  real.  We  are  up  to  our  necks  in  oil.  We 
cut  and  the  Importers  take  the  field.  It  la 
not  fair  dealing.  Unless  the  trend  is  reversed 
we  shall  face  a  dwindling  oil  supply  for  na- 
tional security.  We  must  not  allow  our  im- 
ports to  supplant  our  own  oil  here  at  home 
and  cripple  our  defense.  We  must  never  b« 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  oil." 

And  yet  that's  exactly  what  has  happened. 

The  eastern  states  chose  unreliable  for- 
eign Imports  rather  than  being  served  by 
their  sister  states — and  rather  than  develop- 
ing natural  resources  within  their  bound- 
aries and  off  their  shores. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  energy  self-sufficiency  in  the  United  States 
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commenced  with  the  disastrous  1964  Supreme 
Court  Decision  allowing  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  regulate  natural  gas  at  the 
well  head.  As  I  told  the  Midwestern  Gover- 
nors' Conference  in  Rapid  City,  South  Da- 
kota, on  July  9,  1973:  "Natural  gas  is  today 
our  cleanest  and  most  desirable  fuel,  and 
this  unnatural  restriction  of  price  by  govern- 
mental control  has  resulted  in  lavish  and 
wasteful  use  which  now  threatens  to  exhaust 
the  supply.  If  the  government  required  that 
Cadillacs  and  Chevrolets  be  sold  for  the  same 
price  there  would  doubtless  be  few  Chevro- 
lets sold  and  they  would  soon  be  out  of  pro- 
duction. In  effect,  this  is  what  federal  price 
control  has  done  in  .the  use  of  natural  gas 
as  opposed  to  coal  and  oil." 

As  bad  as  the  problem  is,  we  know  it  can 
be  solved.  We  have  but  to  look  to  those  dark 
days  of  World  War  II  when  this  great  nation 
was  under  attack  from  all  sides  and  we  had 
our  backs  to  the  wall — we  had  an  energy 
crisis  then;  but  we  solved  it.  After  our  entry 
in  the  war  it  became  apparent  that  we  could 
not  move  the  vast  petroleum  resources  of 
Texas  to  the  northeast  coast  by  the  use  of 
sea  transportation.  Technology,  hard  work 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  petro- 
leum producers,  the  plpellners  and  the  fed- 
eral government  enabled  the  old  time  plpe- 
llners to  build  what  we  now  know  as  the 
Big  Inch  Pipeline  from  Longvlew,  Texas  to 
the  East  Coast — a  distance  of  1,400  miles — 
In  11  months  and  16  days.  Texas  furnished 
75%  of  the  petroleum  products  consumed  by 
the  entire  allied  war  effort.  It  has  been  aptly 
observed  that  the  allies  floated  to  victory  on 
a  sea  of  Texas  oil. 

Texas  did  its  part  then. 

Texas  has  always  done  its  part. 

From  the  time  the  Railroad  Commission 
started  keeping  records,  until  December  31st 
of  last  year,  there  were  620,599  wells  drilled 
In  Texas.  373,731  of  those  wells  produced  oil, 
35,643  produced  gas,  202,869  were  dry  holes, 
975  of  those  holes  were  offshore  in  federal 
and  state  waters.  Texas  has  been  drilling 
offshore  since  1939,  and  in  a  major  way  since 
1950. 

Texas  has  developed  its  resources. 

Texas  has  taken  the  environmental  risks 
so  that  the  entire  nation  would  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  oil. 

I  can  take  you  to  communities  In  this 
State  that  have  producing  oil  wells  in  resi- 
dential areas,  on  town  sites  and  church 
yards.  And  you  would  find  those  communities 
as  clean  and  as  fine  as  any  you  will  ever  see. 

For  taking  these  risks,  for  producing  the 
oil — and  I  might  add,  for  warning  the  nation 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  about  the  dire 
consequences  our  national  policies  would 
have — we  have  been  accused  of  profiteering 
and  we  have  been  called  domestic  Arabs. 
We  have  been  the  guys  in  the  black  hats  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  nation.  Free  enter- 
prise has  been  given  a  black  eye.  But  history 
tells  us  that  the  free  marketplace  works  when 
we  let  it.  From  1920  to  1938  the  price  of 
gasoline,  before  taxes,  was  cut  in  half — 
under  the  free  enterprise  system.  At  the  same 
time  the  average  octane  rate  of  gasoline 
Increased  by  ten  points.  This  was  done  with- 
out federal  regulation.- 

Texas  has  done  its  share.  But  Texas  can 
no  longer  go  it  alone.  The  other  states  must 
now  do  their  share  as  well.  The  other  states 
must  d^ill  off  their  shores.  The  other  states 
must  nlliae  their  coal  and  develop  their  shale, 
wherever  ^possible  and  without  delay.  And 
federal  regulations  need  to  be  written  to 
encourag^-them  to  do  it,  not  to  discourage 
them  to  do  It. 

But  we  need  still  more.  We  need  a  national 
energy  policy  to  put  an  end  to  our  ctirrent 
state  of  indecision  and  inaction  in  this  vital 
area. 

I  believe  the  first  element  in  a  national 
energy  policy  must  be  the  removal  of  price 
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controls  on  oil  and  gas  at  the  wellhead.  If 
oil  and  gas  prices  are  allowed  to  reflect  the 
relative  scarcity  of  these  fuels,  alternate  en- 
ergy sources  and  additional  oil  and  gas  sup- 
plies will  be  developed  without  massive  fed- 
eral intervention.  There  is  not  a  man  or 
woman — in  or  out  of  government — ^who  is 
smart  enough  to  make  price  controls  work. 

The  removal  of  artiflcally-low  oil  and  gas 
prices  will  also  provide  Incentives  to  con- 
serve energy  and  produce  energy-efficient  ap- 
pliances and  vehicles — again,  without  the 
specter  of  government  edict. 

Decontrol  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
removal  of  Import  tariffs.  Imported  oil  Is  ex- 
pensive enough  without  the  addition  of  tar- 
iffs. 

We  must  also  guarantee  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  Investment  for  the  expensive  proc- 
esses— shale  oU  production  and  coal  gasifica- 
tion and  llquiflcation — if  we  are  to  expect 
their  development. 

Similarly,  the  federal  government  should 
continue  to  provide  financial  support  for  re- 
search and  development  projects  in  areas 
which  are  not  commercially  attractive  but  do 
hold  forth  the  promise  of  long  term  success. 
Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  non- 
depleting  and  environmentally  acceptable 
sources  such  as  nuclear  fusion  and  solar  gen- 
eration of  electricity. 

A  national  energy  policy  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  75  percent  of  our  energy  needs 
are  met  by  oU  and  gas.  Consequently,  we 
must  continue  to  discover  new  oil  and  gas 
supplies  and  increase  our  recovery  of  petro- 
leum from  known  reservoirs. 

Additionally,  we  can  afford  to  delay  devel- 
opment of  the  vast  oil  and  gas  resources  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  the  federally-owned  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands. 

Our  national  energy  policy  must  provide 
for  realistic  enviroiunental  standards  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  coal  mining  and  utiliza- 
tion. 

A  national  energy  policy  must  provide  for 
an  accelerated  licensing  and  environmental 
review  process.  We  must  distinguish  between 
valid  environmental  concerns  and  obstruc- 
tionist delays. 

A  national  energy  policy  should  not  pre- 
empt traditional  areas  of  state  responsibil- 
ity. Likewise,  state  governments  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
decision-making  process  regarding  energy  and 
national  resource  policy. 

In  short,  I  believe  a  national  energy  policy 
must  be  adopted  immediately.  This  policy 
must  embrace  the  overall  concept  of  permit- 
ting the  market  place  to  allocate  supplies 
and  determine  demand.  It  is  precisely  owe 
deviation  from  this  philosophy  which  is  the 
root  cause  of  current  over-demand  and  un- 
der-supply. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  playing  political  foot- 
ball with  the  energy  crisis.  It  is  time  we 
stopped  using  the  energy  crisis  as  an  issue 
in  the  1976  presidential  sweepstakes.  It  is 
time  we  stopped  blaming  each  other  for  owe 
collective  inability  to  agree  on  a  policy. 

The  American  people  are  not  interested  in 
hearing  who  is  at  fault.  They  are  tired  of 
hearing  the  Administration  blaming  Con- 
gress and  the  Congress  blaming  the  Admin- 
istration. Energy  is  not  a  Republican  issue; 
it  Is  not  a  Democratic  issue;  it  \b  an  Amer- 
ican issue  which  affects  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
Another  embargo  would  cripple  this  na- 
tion. An  embargo  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency would  devastate  both  our  ability  to 
protect  this  nation  against  aggression  and 
our  ability  to  sustain  our  domestic  economy. 
The  facts  are  that  simple  and  that  urgent. 
We  are  all  Joined  together  in  a  common 
peril  and  the  time  has  come  to  Join  together 
In  common  purpose. 

I  believe  that  a  truly  effective  energy  policy 
will  be  impossible  to  swjhleve  until  we  all 
agree  to  divorce  it  from  partisan  politics. 
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I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  say  that 
the  energy  issue  will  not  be  an  Issue  in  the 
1976  campaign  at  any  level — local,  state,  con- 
gressional or  presidential. 

In  the  perilous  and  uncertain  days  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  when  partisan  sniping 
threatened  to  wreck  this  nation's  foreign 
policy,  the  late  Senator  Arthur  Vand^nberg 
rose  above  the  ranks  of  party  affiliation  and 
called  for  a  bi-partisan  approach  to/foreign 
affairs.  He  called  for  us  to  speak  with  a  single 
voice  to  the  rest  of  the  world:  not  a  Demo- 
cratic voice,  not  a  Republican  voice,  but  an 
American  voice.  He  called  for  us  to  remove 
foreign  policy  bickering  from  our  campaigns, 
and  from  our  campaign  rhetoric.  And  be- 
cause other  leaders  from  both  parties  were 
wise  enough  to  follow  Senator  Vandenberg, 
we  were  able  to  survive  a  dangerous  era  as  a 
united  people  with  a  common  policy.  For  an 
entire  generation,  politics  stopped  at  the 
water's  edge. 

Can  we  do  the  same  in  the  field  of  energy? 

Can  we  agree  when  the  solutions  are  obvi- 
ous— and  disagree  not  as  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  but  as  Americans? 

Can  we  come  together.  In  Just  this  one 
area,  and  forge  a  truly  strong  and  effective 
energy  policy? 

I  believe  we  can  If  we  try. 

And  I  believe  the  consequences  of  our 
failure  are  too  great  a  peril  for  the  American 
way  of  life. 


SULTAN   OP   SMUT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Reader's  Digest  contains  a 
remarkable  and  hard-hitting  investiga- 
tive article  by  George  Denison  which  dis- 
cusses the  shameful  and  sordid  career  of 
Mike  Thevis,  the  pornography  king  whom 
Denison  aptly  calls  "the  Sultan  of  Smut." 

I  read  the  article  with  a  mixture  of 
embarrassment  and  pride — embarrass- 
ment to  think  that  such  activities  could 
make  a  man  so  rich,  and  pride  at  learn- 
ing that  the  authorities  have  at  last  been 
able  to  catch  up  with  him,  and  put  him 
behind  bars. 

The  trend  toward  permissiveness  has, 
I  think,  finally  turned  the  comer.  Re- 
cent court  decisions,  and  many  new  local 
ordinances  passed  In  their  wake  are  mak- 
ing it  possible,  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
years,  to  put  some  controls  on  the  por- 
nography rackets,  as  the  downturn  In 
Thevis'  career  evidences. 

I  insert  Mr.  Denison's  article  In  the 
Record. 

-  Sultan  op  Smut 

(By  George  Denison) 

In  New  York's  Times  Square  a  panel  truck 
circulates  among  dozens  of  "adult  book- 
stores" where  the  driver  unloads  cartons 
filled  with  slick-paper  magazines  graphically 
depicting  every  imaginable  sex  act.  Within 
minutes,  clerks  have  piled  row  after  row  of 
the  magazines  on  display  shelves. 

In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  mailman  enters  a 
sleazy  bookstore  across  the  street  from  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry  and  hands  the  owner  a 
packet  of  8-mm.  film  canisters.  The  proprie- 
tor walks  to  the  rear  of  his  shop  and  Inserts 
the  new  films  in  several  of  his  peep-show 
vending  machines.  Soon,  customers  are  pop- 
ping quarters  Into  the  machines  to  see  the 
latest  hard-core  sex  movies. 
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In  Atlanta,  Oa.,  more  than  300  workers 
arrive  each  morning  at  a  complex  of  build- 
ings and  warehovises  covering  a  fiill  city 
block.  There  they  spend  the  day  at  long 
tables  sorting  and  packing  thousands  of  sex 
publications  and  artificial  penises  and  va- 
ginas to  be  sent  all  over  the  country. 

Behind  each  of  these  scenes  of  the  nation's 
largest  pornography  network  has  been  the 
power  and  infiuence  of  a  single  man — 
bearded,  balding,  43-year-old  Michael  George 
Thevis,  America's  sultan  of  smut. 

But  federal,  state  and  local  police  officials 
report  that  Thevis  is  more  than  a  giant  of 
pornography;  he  has  been  spreading  his 
empire  into  dozens  of  new  enterprises,  rang- 
ing from  trucking  to  music  publishing,  here 
and  in  15  other  countries.  Thevis'  legitimate 
.businesses  have  included  an  automobile  deal- 
ership, a  furniture-manufacturing  company, 
a  liquor  store,  and  mail-order  cheese  and 
fruit  clubs.  Among  his  real  estate  holdings 
are  a  luxury  24-story  apartment  building  aind 
208  townhouses  in  Atlanta.  During  1973-74. 
he  poured  more  than  $8  million  Into  a  record 
company,  GRC,  with  offices  and  studios  in 
Hollywood,  Atlanta  and  on  Nashville's  Music 
Row. 

The  basis  of  Thevis'  estimated  8100-mil- 
llon  wealth,  however,  remains  the  pornog- 
raphy racket.  And  a  top-level  police  in- 
telligence report  concludes  that  "Thevis  is 
backed,  and  ultimately  controlled,  by  the 
nation's  organized -crime  structure."  Cau- 
tions U.S.  Attorney  Gerald  Gallinghouse  of 
New  Orleans:  "In  view  of  the  record  estab- 
lished in  several  trials,  it  would  be  inac- 
curate to  classify  Mike  Thevis  as  a  mere  smut 
merchant:  law-enforcement  authorities  have 
traced  his  continued  role  in  a  variety  of 
criminal  activities." 

Riding  the  Boom.  Born  in  Raleigh.  N.C., 
Thevis  was  strictly  brought  up  by  his  Greek- 
immigrant  grandparents.  At  17,  he  left  home 
and  hitched  a  ride  to  Atlanta.  There  he 
began  working  nights  at  a  newsstand,  going 
to  high  school  by  day.  Two  years  later,  he 
had  graduated  and,  with  $2000  ip  savings, 
opened  his  own  newsstand.  At  first,  Thevis 
built  his  business  through  the  sale  of  news- 
papers and  greeting  cards.  But  soon  he  dis- 
covered far  greater  profits  could  be  made 
by  offering  sex-oriented  materials. 

By  the  early  1960s,  Thevis  was  publishing 
and  distributing  his  own  erotic  books  and 
magazines  (he  prefers  to  call  them  "adult 
materials"),  and  Ms  pornography  conglom- 
erate spread  from  the  South  to  the  West 
Coast.  "I  rode  the  boom  to  its  crest,  and  I 
made  a  lot  of  money,"  he  says.  "I'm  not 
sorry  for  it." 

Meanwhile,  Thevis  paid  a  price  for  his  sky- 
rocketing wealth.  By  his  own  admission  he 
has  been  arrested  88  times  by  Atlanta  police. 
Yet  batteries  of  attorneys  and  a  fortune  in 
legal  fees  kept  him  out  of  prison  until  the 
federal  government  went  after  him  in  1970, 
Then,  within  a  six-month  period,  VS.  At- 
torneys in  JacksonvUe,  Atlanta  and  New  Or- 
leans obtained  four  separate  convictions  of 
Thevis  for  shipping  obscene  materials  across 
state  lines  and  through  the  mails.  Following 
the  New  Orleans  trial,  federal  Judge  Her- 
bert Christenberry  clamped  Thevis  In  Jail — 
where  he  spent  15  days  until  his  lawyers 
got  him  released  pending  appeal.  Until  late 
last  year,  that  was  Thevis'  only  stint  behind 
bars.  Then,  following  lengthy  appeals,  he 
began,  in  the  first  week  of  December  1974, 
a  federal  prison  term  which  could  total  eight 
years. 

Throughout  his  legal  battles.  Thevis.  who 
prides  himself  on  being  a  good  family  man 
saught  desperately  to  win  respectability  and 
social  acceptance.  In  1970.  he  used  front  men 
to  buy  iiito  the  most  fashionable  area  of 
northwest  Atlanta.  He  put  together  a  27-acre 
tract  and  also  shelled  out  $1.2  million  In  cash 
to  build  a  30-room  mansion.  The  Thevlsee 
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entertained  frequently,  and  threw  one  party 
whose  bill  tor  flowers  alone  reached  $10,000. 
He  turned  over  his  estate  and  swimming  pool 
to  vlaltora  from  orphanages,  backed  the  Little 
league  and  helped  finance  the  Atlanta  sym- 
phony and  Metropolitan  Opera  appearances 
In  the  city,  as  publicists  saw  to  It  that 
Thevla'  charitable,  civic  and  religious  activ- 
ities received  wide  press  coverage.  Operating 
hl«  business  from  a  posh  office  In  downtown 
Atlanta,  he  drove  a  Mercedes  and  supplied 
the  highly  paid  executives  of  his  far-flung 
subsidiaries  with  Continentals. 

The  Family  in  Charge.  Even  as  Thevls* 
moved  Into  "legitimate"  businesses,  police 
•uthorltles  were  tracing  his  Involvement  with 
the  Idafla.  Crime  experts  have  linked  two 
Cos*  Nostra  families — those  of  Carlo  Oam- 
blno  In  New  York  and  Sam  DeCavalcante  In 
New  Jersey — to  Thevls  through  his  dealings 
with  such  firms  as  Star  Distributors,  a  New 
Jersey  smut  conglomerate  run  by  veteran 
pomogr^her  Robert  "Debe"  DlBemardo. 

Evidence  of  Thevls'  links  to  still  another 
Mafia  family  was  \mcovered  In  February  1969, 
when  FBI  agents  raided  a  Brooklyn  ware- 
house run  by  the  Canglano  brothers,  por- 
nographers  for  Mafla  don  Joe  Colombo.  There 
the  agents  seized  $550,000  worth  of  hard-core 
■ex  material  that  the  Canglanos  planned  to 
•hip  to  outlets  In  some  13  states.  Discovered 
were  records  showing  that  one  customer  for 
the  erotic  films  was  Bdlke  Thevls. 

Nothing  better  Illustrates  the  sinister  force 
■urroundlng  Thevla  than  an  Incident  that  oc- 
curred six  years  ago  In  Las  Vegas.  There,  at- 
tending a  convention  of  smut  distributors, 
nievls  was  feeling  expansive.  He  claimed  that 
he  owned  90  percent  of  the  sex-fllm  vending 
machines  In  the  United  States.  This  brought 
a  sharp  retort  from  Debe  DlBemardo.  "Don't 
forget,  Mike,"  he  said  in  a  soft  voice,  "you 
manage  those  marhlnm,  The  family  is  in 
charge!" 

Thugs  in  Pomland.  The  pornography  trade 
has  been  marked  consistently  by  gangland - 
style  violence.  Police  records  in  several  states 
reveal  a  chilling  pattern  of  strong-arm  tac- 
tics, even  murder,  directed  at  those  con- 
nected with  smut.  While  authorities  cannot 
say  Just  how  directly  Thevls  is  tied  to  such 
crimes,  consider  what  has  happened  to  these 
people  known  to  have  associated  with  him  in 
pornography  traffic : 

Kenneth  "Jap"  Hanna  left  Thevls'  smut 
operations  in  1969  and  went  Into  business 
with  a  New  Tork  Mafla  pomographer.  Their 
specialty  was  plagiarizing  sex  magazines, 
films  and  photographs  produced  by  others. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  November  13,  1970. 
Haxma  attended  what  his  wife  later  de- 
scribed as  an  "urgent"  meeting  with  Thevls. 
Two  hours  later,  someone  drove  Banna's  gold- 
colored  Cadillac  Into  the  parking  lot  of  the 
Atlanta  airport.  Stuffed  in  the  car's  trunk 
was  Hanna,  shot  four  times  at  point-blank 
range.  The  case  remains  unsolved. 

In  September  1973,  James  A.  Mayes,  Jr.,  a 
former  Thevls  bodyguard  who  had  gone  into 
the  pornography  business  for  himself,  walked 
out  of  his  peep-show  shop  on  AtlanU's 
Peachtree  Street  and  switched  on  the  Igni- 
tion of  his  truck;  A  dynamite  blast  blew  the 
40-year-old  Mayes  through  the  roof. 

Prior  to  his  Imprisonment  for  burglary  in 
1974,  aifford  "Sam"  Wilson  regularly  car- 
ried out  strongarm  tactics  under  direct  orders 
from  Thevls'  top  lieutenant.  Wilson  testified 
In  federal  court  in  the  fall  of  1974  that  he 
organized  burglaries  of  pornographic  book- 
stores owned  by  men  forced  to  do  business 
with  Thevls.  and  shipped  the  books  and  films 
to  stores  in  other  cities  for  resale.  On  one 
occasion,  Wilson  said,  he  burned  down  a  large 
■mut  warehouse  owned  by  a  Thevls  competi- 
tor m  Ix)ul8vllle,  Ky.  Afterward,  he  phoned 
the  wareho«iae  owner  to  warn :  "This  is  yoior 
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last  chance.  Tlie  next  time  we  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,  it  is  going  to  be  the  chil- 
dren, your  home."  > 

On  February  3,  1974,  Orlando  Fla.,  police 
arrested  Rodney  Smith  and  two  other  The- 
vls henchmen  for  beating  a  former  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  theater  operator  with  a  lead 
pipe.  The  three  charged  that  the  victim  had 
skipped  out  with  $6000  in  receipts  from  a 
Thevls-owned  sex  theater.  They  pleaded 
guUty  to  kidnapping  and  assault  with  Intent 
to  commit  m\irder. 

Still  In  Control.  As  he  fought  to  avoid 
prison  in  late  1974,  Thevls  waged  a  full- 
scale  legal  and  public-relations  campaign. 
Highlighting  this  effort  was  a  bizarre  press 
conference  he  held  in  the  Immense  living 
room  of  his  hotel-size  Tudor  mansion  on 
September  19.  "I  want  people  to  think  bet- 
ter of  Mike  Thevls,"  he  announced  before 
a  battery  of  newsmen  and  popping  flash- 
bulbs as  his  two-year-old  son  snuggled 
next  to  him.  Thevls  then  offered  to  donate 
his  $S-mllllon  estate  to  Atlanta  for  use  as 
a  school  and  to  spend  some  $3.3  million  re- 
storing a  historic  Peachtree  theater  for  pub- 
lic benefit. 

Since  the  JJJS.  Supreme  Court  denied  the 
final  appeals  on  his  obscenity  convictions  In 
July  1974,  attorneys  for  Thevls  have  urged 
that  his  jail  sentences  be  eliminated  for 
"hxmMuiitarian"  reasons.  They  claimed,  first, 
that  injuries  sustained  in  an  August,  1973, 
motorcycle  accident  left  him  so  badlly  crip- 
pled that  he  could  not  withstand  the  rigors 
of  prison  life.  Additionally,  they  maintained 
that  Thevls  had  sold  all  his  pornographic 
enterprises  and  was  engaged  only  in  legiti- 
mate businesses. 

At  hearings  to  consider  reductions  in  The- 
vi8'  sentences,  prosecutors  presented  solid 
evidence  to  refute  both  these  claims.  FBI 
agents  and  other  witnesses  testified  that  they 
had  seen  Thevls  walking  with  a  cane,  driving 
a  car  and  conducting  his  business  in  nor- 
mal fashion.  Despite  his  contention  that  he 
was  physicaUy  imable  to  come  to  New  Or- 
leans and  Jacksonville  for  court  hearings, 
Thevls  had  traveled  widely  on  business,  in- 
cluding several  visits  to  Ills  offices  In  Nash- 
ville. 

Federal  agents,  posing  as  pornography 
dealers  in  New  Orleans,  were  recently  told 
by  Thevls  associates  that  he  stUl  controls 
the  area's  sex  outlets.  Thevls  himself  testi- 
fied that  he  sold  all  of  his  smut  businesses 
in  July  1974;  but  the  so-called  buyer  ttimed 
out  to  be  one  Laveme  Bowden,  a  long-time 
official  in  the  Thevls  operation,  and  author- 
ities believe  the  sale  to  be  a  sham.  Thevls 
admits  that  he  stiU  owns  buUdlngs  in  which 
pornographic  businesses  are  being  con- 
ducted. 

As  ThevU  lieutenants  operate  the  biisiness 
while  the  smut  king  awaits  parole  from  pfls- 
on,  his  empire  faces  a  new  barrage  of  legal 
chaUenges.  Earlier  this  year.  Peachtree  Na- 
tional Distributors,  a  Thevls  company,  was 
found  guUty  in  federal  courts  in  JacksonvUle 
and  Atlanta  of  "knowingly  transporting  ob- 
scene material  by  common  carrier."  More- 
over, Thevls  and  two  of  his  companies  are 
being  sued  for  $8.3  million  by  eight  persons 
who  claim  they  were  defrauded  in  a  com- 
plicated franchise  scheme  to  manufacture 
tape  cassettes. 

Clearly.  Mike  Thevls  has  not  reformed.  His 
story  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  pried  every 
advantage  from  permissive  laws  to  enrfch 
himself  while  victimizing  his  fellow  citizens. 
Although  he  Is  now  finally  behind  bars,  the 
criminal,  often  violent  pattern  of  his  rise  to 
wealth  and  power  Is  a  story  that  should  con- 
cern and  shame  every  one  of  us. 
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HOW  TO  GET  OUR  ECONOMY  AND 
SOCIETY  MOVING  AGAIN? 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OP  CALirOSNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 


'  Thevls  is  awaiting  trial  as  a  co-consplra- 
tor  in  this  case. 


Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Steve  Tyson, 
has  sent  me  a  communication  setting 
forth  his  views  on  how  we  can  get  our 
economy  and  society  moving  again.  I  am 
placing  this  communication  into  the 
Congressional  Record  because  I  am.  sure 
our  colleagues  will  ttnd  It  provocative  and 
helpful: 

Congressman  John   Burton:    One   of  the 
models  that  economists  use  is  the  Robinson 
Crusoe  economy  where  a  person  makes  every- 
thing he  uses.  We  live -In  a  capitalist  society 
where  one  must  have  cash  to  pay  for  the 
things  he  uses.  One  cannot  live  off  the  iufi^ 
as  Robinson  Crusoe  did  iinless,  of  course, 
you  happen  to  own  the  land.  We  Uve  in  a 
society  where  90%  of  the  wealth  Is  produced 
by  capital  and  10%  by  labor,  and  we  have  a 
situation  where  the  concentration  of  wealth 
Is  in  relatively  few  hands.  Now  suppose  one 
finds  oneself  without  money,  or  capital  in  any 
form,  what  is  one  to  do?  You  can't  evaporate 
or  quit  eating  Just  because  you  have  no  cash. 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  present  middle  class 
people  are  Just  poor  folks  dressed  up  on  gov- 
ernment money.  Given  the  concentration  of 
wealth,  one  of  the  functions  of  government 
is  to  take  from  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor, 
but  to  give  In  such  a  fashion  that  the  people 
receiving  the  money  do  something  that  makes 
them  feel  that  they  are  earning  the  money 
and  that  they  do  some  work  that  hopefully 
benefits  society.  Under  the  present  system 
there  are  three  ways  to  get  money  from  the 
government:   the  lowest  is  "welfare"  where 
they  will  give  you  Just  enough  to  keep  you 
alive  and  that's  &beut  all;  second  is  to  go  to 
work  for  them  in  some  capacity  and  they 
will  pay  you  an  average  wage;  and  the  third 
way  is  to  contract  with  them  and  hit  them 
for  a  bundle.  Even  the  cops  and  robbers  are 
working  for  the  government.  The  government 
will  spend  $10,000  a  year  to  keep  a  person  in 
the  slammer  and  ihen  when  he  gets  out  what 
do  they  give  him?  Nothing,  so  all  he  knowa 
how  to  do  is  hold  ups,  so  he  gets  caught 
again  and  is  back  in  Jail. 

Now  it's  tough  to  be  a  capitalist  with 
50<f  in  your  pocket  but  that's  the  system. 
They  don't  teach  "Survival  in  a  Capitalist 
Society"  m  school.  Automation  puts  over  a 
million  people  out  of  work  a  year;  but  thatt 
what  we  want  Isn't  It,  for  the  machines  to 
do  the  work?  If  we  are  better  off  as  a 
people  working  8  houra  a  day  rather  than 
12  or  16,  then  doesn't  It  follow  that  we  would 
be  better  off  stiU  if  we  worked  6  hours  a 
day?  Naturally  there  must  be  soma  point 
where  we  can  go  no  lower  in  hours  worked, 
but  it  is  getting  lower  and  lower  as  the  ma- 
chines do  more  and  more  of  the  work. 

The  problem  is  to  get  the  cash  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  capitaless  so  that  they  can  buy 
the  goods  that  the  capital  produces,  and 
that  we,  as  a  people,  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing. There  Is  also  what  I  like  to  call  the  air 
conditioned  Pontiac  notion  of  reality,  where- 
in somehow  we  have  gotten  to  the  point  that 
we  believe  that  U  he  does  not  own  or  aspire 
to  own  an  air  conditioned  Pontiac,  then 
must  be  something  wrong  with  Mm  Ameri- 
cans have  reached  a  point  that  life  baa  be- 
come continuous  transport;  we  are  either 
driving  around  In  a  car  and  being  transported 
physically  or  we  are  behind  the  television 
set  being  transported  tmaponaj. 
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Pedestrian  life  In  America  has  almost  van- 
ished, except  In  the  cities.  I'm  sure  that  you 
have  heard  the  expression  "Get  your  feet 
back  on  the  ground."  My  point  here  is  that 
I  don't  believe  that  the  government  ought 
to  try  to  put  everyone  Into  a  Pontiac  with 
high  wages.  Robinson  Crusoe  could  not  have 
done  as  well  as  he  did  without  the  tools  that 
he  salvaged  from  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  and 
like  him,  we  must  have  the  tools  of  life  to 
survive  to  produce  the  goods  of  subsistence 
and  the  goods  of  civilization. 

What  I  suggest  Is  a  subsistence  allotment 
for  each  and  every  citizen  that  would  be 
adequate  to  provide  food  and  shelter  based 
on  a  national  average,  and  adjusted  accord- 
ingly to  Increased  productivity  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  and  to  Inflation.  Additional 
consideration  must  be  provided  to  accotmt 
for  the  tools  of  life. 

I  also  feel  that  each  and  every  American 
should  receive  a  Medicard  every  month  that 
would  provide  for  complete  health  care.  Tha 
money  for  this  should  come  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  the  grounds  that 
America's  first  line  of  defense  Is  a  healthy 
people. 

Will  you  please  put  these  sentiments  Into 
legislative  form  and  present  them  to  the 
Congress. 

Stxvx  Ttsom. 


ILLEGAL  DISCHARGING  OP  UNION 
ORGANIZERS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 


or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14.  1975 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  submitting  Into  the  Record  to- 
day an  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Nation  magazine  which  deals 
with  a  critically  important  issue  under 
consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations.  That  sub- 
committee, which  It  chaired  in  extraor- 
dinarily able  fashion  by  our  colleague. 
Frank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Is  con- 
sidering legislation  which  would  curtail 
the  outrageous  practice  by  which  some 
unscrupulous  employers  fire  workers  en- 
gaged in  union  organizing  activities. 

Despite  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner 
Act  which  declared  such  firings  illegal 
over  40  years  ago,  the  practice  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.  There  are  an- 
nually over  20,000  cases  Involving  illegal 
discharges  which  are  brought  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  By  1980, 
the  committee  estimates,  that  figure 
could  double. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  many  employers 
engaged  in  such  practices  would  rather 
breach  the  law  than  recognize  their 
workers'  legal  union  actions.  The  present 
grievance  route  for  an  injured  worker 
takes  so  long  that  few  can  afford  to  wait 
to  see  whether  the  case  will  ultimately 
be  resolved  in  his  or  her  favor.  Only  25 
percent  of  the  workers  illegally  dis- 
charged are  ever  reemployed.  And  £d- 
though  most  do  receive  back  wages,  guilty 
employers  frequently  do  not  even  mind 
this  penalty  as  It  Is  deductible  as  a  busi- 
ness expense  and  is  often  cheaper  than 
permitting  the  wage  Increases  which 
would  have  resulted  from  unionization. 
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The  legislation  under  consideration  by 
Congressman  Thompson's  subcommittee 
will  remedy  this  situation  by  providing 
more  direct  legal  and  administrative 
remedies  for  an  aggrieved  worker,  and  by 
increasing  the  costs  to  an  employer  who 
undertakes  such  illegal  actions  against 
his  workers.  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  with  Mr.  Thompson  on 
this  subcommittee,  and  believe  that  all 
workers  should  recognize  the  very  great 
benefit  which  this  legislation  would 
bring,  to  each  Individual,  and  to  the  labor 
movement  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  The  Nation,  Oct.  25,  1975] 

The  NLRB  Down  South — How  7,041  Got 

IFteKD 

(By  Ed  McConvUle) 

DtTBHAM,  N.C. — ^People  Just  won't  believe 
Bruce  Lemmond  when  he  tells  them  he  was 
fired  for  union  activity.  At  first  he  didnt 
believe  it,  either.  Like  most  of  ub,  he  had 
learned  In  school  that  a  federal  law  protects 
the  rights  of  workera  to  Join  unions  without 
fear  of  reprisals  from  their  employers.  Specif- 
ically, Section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (NLRA) ,  passed  in  1936.  states: 
"It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an 
employer,  by  discrimination,  in  regard  to 
hire  or  tenure  6f  employment  ...  to  encouj"- 
age  or  discourage  membership  in  any  labor 
organization.  .  .  ."  Yet,  forty  years  after  pas- 
sage of  the  Wagner  Act  supposedly  granted 
workers  the  "right  to  organize,"  the  evidence 
is  overwhelming  that  Bruce  Lemmond  and 
thovisands  like  him  are  still  being  fired  for 
their  union  activities. 

In  1973,  Lemmond,  28,  was  working  as  a 
truckdrlver  at  the  Florida  Steel  Corp.  plant 
In  Charlotte,  N.C.  The  United  Steel  Workers 
of  America  was  meeting  fierce  resistance  in 
its  attempt  to  organize  the  Tampa-based 
company,  which  has  plants  in  Florida,  both 
Carolines  and  Georgia.  Lemmond  became  ac- 
tive in  the  organizing  campaign;  he  encour- 
aged othere  to  attend  union  meetings  with 
him  and  even  admitted  to  management  that 
he  favored  the  union.  He  says  his  immedi- 
ate supervisor  tried  frequently  to  dissuade 
him  from  supporting  the  Steel  Workers  (It- 
self violation  of  the  NLRA) . 

"Everybody  up  there  told  me  they'd  get 
rid  of  me  for  union  activity,"  Lemmond  says, 
but  he  had  more  faith  In  Florida  Steel's 
fairness.  "I  never  thought  rd  get  fired  be- 
cause I'd  never  done  anything  wrong."  And, 
he  reasoned,  even  If  the  company  did  consider 
doing  anything  rash,  there  was  always  that 
law. 

One  Thursday  In  June  1973,  some  steel  fell 
off  the  back  of  Lemmpnd's  truck  as  he  drove 
through  the  plant  gates.  He  stopped  at  the 
guardhouse  to  ask  for  help  reloading  it.  Five 
men  lifted  the  steel  back  onto  the  truck 
while  Lemmond  stood  chatting  with  a  super- 
visor. The  work  completed,  he  drove  away, 
thinking  nothing  more  about  the  routine 
mishap. 

He  was '  given  a  written  reprimand  for 
allegedly  refusing  to  help  load  the  steel  back 
onto  the  truck  and  for  talking  to  union  or- 
ganizers through  the  fence  when  he  should 
have  been  working.  Lemmond  swears,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (NLRB)  ofllclWs,  that  he  was  not  asked 
to  help  by  the  supervisor,  who  "stood  there 
and  talked  to  me  the  whole  time."  He  ac- 
knowledges that  union  organizera  were  pres- 
ent outside  ^e  gate,  but  says  he  did  not 
speak  to  them,]  realizing  that  "talking  union 
on  companyjime"  would  get  him  in  trouble. 

After  riding  the  reprimand,  Lemmond 
asked  what  would  happen  If  he  refused  to 
sign  It.  "We  can  fix  another  one  up  for  you 
real  easy."  he  recalls  a  supervisor  saying.  "So 
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what  could  I  do?"  asks  Lemmond.  "It  really 
made  me  mad,  but  I  signed  It." 

Upset,  he  asked  hU  dispatcher  if  he  might 
take  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  off,  and  the 
man  said  yes.  "See  you  Monday,"  he  smiled 
gratefully.  "See  you  Monday,"  replied  the 
dispatcher. 

But  when  Lemmond  returned  to  work  on 
Monday  morning,  company  officials  contend- 
ed that  he  had  quit  in  anger  Friday.  As  he 
tells  it,  "I  said,  'No  I  never  quit,' "  but  a 
supervisor  answered,  "It's  too  late  now.  We've  . 
already  turned  your  vacation  time  In.'' 

"There  wasnt  anything  I  could  do,"  says 
Lemmond.  "They'd  fired  me." 

"It  was  unreal,"  he  recalls.  "When  they 
flret  did  It,  I  told  my  wife,  "They're  crazy. 
There's  no  way  they  can  get  away  with  this. 
I  might  be  out  of  work  a  week  before  they 
have  to  take  me  back.'  " 

But  It  has  been  more  than  two  years  since 
Lemmond  and  twelve  other  employees  were 
discharged  from  Florida  Steel's  Charlotte  op- 
eration— and  seventeen  months  .since  the 
firings  were  Judged  Ulegal  by  the  NLRB.  Tet 
to  date  none  of  them  has  received  any  re- 
dress from  the  company,  the  NLRB.  or  the 
courts. 

Their  predicaments  are  not  Isolated  In- 
stances of  a  practice  that  died  out  after  the 
turbulent  1930s.  In  fiscal  1974  alone,  NLRB 
regional  offices  awarded  W.4  mUllon  In  back 
pay  to  7,041  employees  "discharged  for  union 
activity."  ^    ^ 

Several  times  that  number  of  workers,  fired 
for  highly  questionable  reasons  during  or- 
ganizing campaigns,  have  been  unable  to 
meet  the  rigorous  standards  of  evidence  re- 
quired by  the  NLRB  and  the  courts.  For  ex- 
ample, an  NLRB  trial  examiner  ruled  against 
twenty-two  J.  P.  Stevens  and  Co.  employees 
dismissed  en  masse  in  1973  for  trying  to  ask 
questions  during  an  anti-union  speech  given 
in  the  plant  during  working  hours.  He  held 
that,  since  the  twenty-two  were  being  paid 
for  the  time  they  spent  listening  to  this 
"captive  audience"  speech,  they  were  guUty 
of  Insubordination  serious  enough  to  warrant 
their  dismissal.  Many  more  discharged  work- 
era  never  .file  charges  with  the  NLRB,  and 
countless  other  union  supporters  are  harassed, 
to  the  point  of  quitting.  The  NLRA  does  nof 
cover  employees  "forced  to  quit,"  only  those 
formally  fired. 

A  disproportionate  number  of  these  firings 
occur  in  the  largely  unorganized  South, 
particularly  in  the  aggressively  anti-union 
textUe  Industry.  The  most  notorious  offender 
has  been  J.P.  Stevens,  the  naUon's  second 
largest  textile  manufacturer.  Over  eight 
years.  Stevens  has  been  forced  to  reinstate 
289  lllegaUy  fired  workera,  with  back  pay 
awards  totaling  more  than  $1.3  mUlion.  The 
NLRB  has  found  the  company  guilty  in 
thirteen  separate  firing  cases,  and  none  of 
the  decisions  has  been  overturned  by  the 
courts.  Additional  cases  are  pending.  The  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  held  Stevens  in  contempt 
m  1972  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
court's  decrees  prohibiting  further  unfair 
labor  practices. 

While  not  nearly  as  large  as  Stevens,  the 
Florida  Steel  Corp.  has  begun  to  amass  an 
Imposing  legal  record  of  Its  own.  It  is  In- 
volved in  eleven  separate  unfair  labor 
practice  cases,  six  of  which  entail  firmgs  for 
union  activity.  In  three  of  these  six.  Florida 
Steel  has  been  ordered  by  the  NLRB  or  Its 
trial  examlnere  to  reinstate  eighteen  Illegally 
fired  workers.  It  settled  another  case  out  of 
court,  with  back  wage  payments  to  five  fired 
workers,  and  decisions  have  yet  to  be  render- 
ed In  the  two  remaining  cases. 

Firing  for  union  activity  has  Increased 
dramaticaUy  since  the  early  1960s,  according 
to  Congressional  reports.  Why  has  this  primi- 
tive labor  relations  practice  again  become 
prevalent?  Basically,  because  It  works.  Labor 
leaden  and  government  officials  agree  that 
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getting  rid  of  a  union's  more  active  support- 
ers can  have  a  cMUlng  effect  on  other  work- 
ers, leaving  them  too  frightened  to  support 
the  union  overtly  or  covertly.  Employers 
feel  free  to  flout  the  NLRA's  prohibition 
against  Illegal  discharges  because  It  Is  backed 
by  enforcement  provisions  that  are  both  too 
Uttle  and  too  late. 

The  Act  permits  the  NLRB,  when  it  finds  a 
worker  has  been  fired  for  siding  with  a  union, 
to  order  two  basic  "remedies."  It  can  order 
the  company  Involved  to  reinstate  the  fired 
employee  In  his  former  Job  or  a  "substan- 
tially equivalent"  one  and  It  can  direct  that 
the  discharged  employee  be  reimbursed  for 
the  back  wages  he  would  have  earned  had  he 
not  been  fired. 

According  to  Daniel  Pollltt,  one  of  the 
Souths  leading  labor  lawyers.  Southern  tex- 
tile executives  laughingly  refer  to  NLRB 
back  pay  awards  as  the  "hunting  license" 
they  need  to  engage  in  Illegal  union -busting 
activities.  Pollltt  says  Southern  corporations 
willingly  pay  these  relatively  small  sums  time 
md  again  to  avoid  eventually  having  to  pay 
the  much  higher  costs  of  a  union  contract, 
[n  a  1972  decision  finding  Stevens  In  con- 
tempt of  Its  order  to  stop  firing  union  sym- 
pathizers, a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  found  that 
the  record  here  strongly  Justifies  the  In- 
ference that  the  company  deliberately  took 
their  chance  In  Ignoring  our  decrees  because 
they  thought  it  profitable  for  them  to  do  so." 
A  closer  look  shows  why  the  companies 
thing  that  way.  Back  pay  awards  are  tax-dc- 
luctible  as  a  legitimate  business  expense. 
And  if  a  fired  employee  Is  able  to  find  work 
aefore  being  reinstated,  his  earnings  during 
;he  period  are  subtracted  from  what  the 
»mpany  must  pay  him. 

Why.  then,  doesn't  the  NLRB  use  stronger 

neasures  to  prevent  illegal  discharges?  The 

>o«rd   points   out   that,   as   written.    "That 

iet  Is  not  a  criminal  statute.  It  Is  entirely-. 

emedlal.    It    Is    Intended    to    prevent    and 

emedy  unfair  labor  practices,  not  to  punish 

he  person  responsible  for  them."  But  how 

an  the  Act  effectively  prevent  unfair  labor 

•ractlces  If  It  cannot  punish  those  respon- 

1  Ible?  As  early  as  1961.  a  Congressional  sub- 

«Mnmlttee  chaired  by  Rep.  Roman  Puclnskl 

D.,  m.)    recommended  that  "the  knowing 

I  ommlsslon  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  be 

:  oade  penal,  punishable  like  any  other  fed- 

ral  crime."  Like  many  other  sound  sugges- 

■  Ions  to  strengthen  the  NLRA.  this  proposal 

las  been  largely  ignored  from  that  day  to 

1  his. 

Technically,  a  federal  Court  of  AppeaU  can 
1  mpoee  Jail  sentences  for  contempt  of  Its 
I  lecrees  enforcing  board  orders,  but  NLRB 
( fliclals  and  labor  lawyers  cannot  recall  a 
I  Ingle  Instance  In  the  forty  years  of  the  Act's 
'  xlstence  where  a  corooratlon  executive  went 
1  o  Jail  for  Illegal  firings. 

Several  amendments  designed  to  provide 
1  he  NLRA  with  more  effective  deterrents 
]  *ve  been  put  forward.  The  Puclnskl  com- 
1  ilttee  and  later  the  Special  House  Subcom- 
]  ilttee  on  Labor,  chaired  by  Rep.  Prank 
■"hompson  (D.,  N.J.i,  have  recommended 
1  hat  government  contracts  be  denied  to  em- 
1  loyers  who  repeatedly  violate  the  Act. 
1  rnlon  leaders  have  pointed  out  that  com- 
I  antes  practicing  racial  discrimination   are 

<  isquallfled  from  receiving  government  con- 
1  racts  and  that,  in  the  words  of  a  Textile 
^  Workers  Union  of  America  resolution,  "It  !s 
.  ust  as  serious  a  violation  of  a  worker's  civil 
1  Lghts  to  flre  him  because  he  exercises  his 
I  Ight  to  Join  a  union  under  the  law.' 

Such  a  prohibition  would  give  potential 
1  ibar  law  violators  much  greater  paxise  than 

<  o  existing  back  pay  awards— the  Act's  most 
lAbltual  violator,  J.  P.  Stevens,  received 
1 10.6  million  In  contracts  from  the  Defense 
I  Wpartment  alone  in  fiscal  1974.  The  $104 
iillllon  In  government  contracts  which 
ftevens  has  received   since    1968   Is   eighty 
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times  greater  than  the  $1.3  million  It  haa 
lost   In  back   pay   awards   since   1967. 

The  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
has  proposed  that  chronic  labor  law  violators 
be  ordered  to  pay  triple  damages,  as  now 
provided  for  violators  of  the  antitrust  law;8, 
or  punitive  damages,  as  now  provided  for 
willful  violators  of  certain  other  lavre.  Both 
the  Puclnskl  and  Thompson  subcommittees 
advocated  amendments  authorizing  Indi- 
viduals fired  for  union  activity  to  sue  their 
employers  In  civil  court  for  triple  damages. 
At  present  the  NLRA  does  not  allow  em- 
plojrees  to  Initiative  private  suits  for  dam- 
ages resulting  from  the  loss  of  their  Jobs, 
although  It  does  permit  employers  to  sue 
.unions  for  damages  arising  from  secondary 
boycotts. 

Besides  providing  a  deterrent  that 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  slap  on  the 
wrist,  the  Act  furnishes  "relief" — which 
usually  comes  years  too  late  to  do  the  fired 
workers  any  good.  Dismissed  employees  must 
wait  until  all  appeals  in  their  cases  have 
been  exhausted  before  they  can  return  to 
work  and  collect  their  back  pay — and  con- 
firmed labor  law  violators  almost  always  ap- 
peal in  NLRB  trial  examiner's  adverse  de- 
cision to  the  flve-meml)er  board  In  Wash- 
ington and  then  to  the  federal  courts. 

Some  90  per  cent  of  the  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice rulings  against  employers  in  fiscal  1974 
were  made  at  the  trial  examiner  level,  but 
Southern  companies  like  Stevens  and  Florida 
Steel  have  appealed  every  adverse  firing  de- 
cision to  the  full  t>oard  and  the  courts.  Ac- 
cording to  a  penetrating  Thompson  subcom- 
mittee report  which  has  been  allowed  to 
gather  dust  since  1968,  coimpany  appeals  in 
these  discharge  cases  are  often  "merely  an 
excuse  for  delay."  A  U.S.  Circuit  court  has 
ruled  that  most  of  Steven's  grounds  for  ap- 
peal "are  entirely  frivolous;  all  are  without 
merit." 

Pollltt,  who  currently  serves  as  counsel  to 
the  Thompson  Special  House  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  says  It  takes  a  minimum  of  two 
and  a  half  years  from  the  time  a  worker  Is 
fired  to  get  his  case  through  the  Pourth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  the  circuit  In  which 
most  Southern  textile  companies  are  located. 
He  estimates  that,  by  the  time  their  cases  are 
settled,  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  workers 
entitled  to  reinstatement  and  back  pay  can 
even  be  located. 

"There's  very  few  people  who  will  need  the 
money  >-ears  later,"  says  Lemmond  angrily. 
"By  then  they've  found  something  else.  They 
need  It  when  they  get  fired.  I  needed  it  then. 
I  needed  it  bad."  Lemmond  was  out  of  work 
for  three  months,  and  Is  stUl  paying  back  the 
money  he  had  to  borrow  then  from  his 
brothers  to  J^upport  his  wife  and  daughter. 
At  that,  he  suffered  less  than  did  most  of  his 
fired  co-workers  at  Florida  Steel.  "I  "was 
lucky,  because  I  was  younger  and  could  drive 
a  truck.  Some  of  'em  weren't  so  lucky." 

In  April  1974,  ten  months  after  he  was 
flred,  Lemmond  was  informed  that  an  NLRB 
admlnUtratlve  Judge  had  found  that  he  and 
twelve  other  workers  at  Florida  Steel  had 
been  Ulegally  discharged  for  union  activity. 
The  company  appealed  this  decision  to  the 
full  board,  which  upheld  it  in  October  1974, 
sixteen  months  after  Lemmond  had  lo;t  his 
Job.  It  then  appealed  the  board's  ruling  to 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court. 

During  oral  arguments  before  the  court 
last  April,  a  company  attorney  said  he  had 
Just  learned  that  a  former  Florida  Steel 
superi^lsor,  whose  confession  of  his  role  in 
setting  up  union  sympathizers  to  be  fired 
was  crucial  to  the  trial  examiner's  finding, 
had  accepted  money  from  the  union.  His 
evidence?  The  statement  of  a  company  offi- 
cial that  the  supervisor  In  question  had 
casuaUy  admitted  this  to  him  at  the  time  of 
the  NLRB  hearings.  A  highly  unlikely  propo- 
sition, vehemently  denied  by  the  supervisor 
In  a  signed  statement.  NLRB  attorneys  op- 
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posed  the  company's  request  that  the  court 
send  the  case  back  to  the  board  to  adduce 
further  evidence  on  the  supervisor's  moti- 
vation for  testifying  against  his  former  em- 
ployers. Nevertheless,  this  June,  two  full 
years  after  Lemmond's  firing  took  place,  the 
court  remanded  the  case  back  to  the  board 
for  further  testimony.  "I  can't  believe  the 
court  bought  it,"  said  an  NLRB  official  pri- 
vately. In  his  opinion,  "the  company  was  Just 
bluffing  at  the  last  minute  to  gain  time." 

In  any  ca.-e,  the  hold  of  additional  hear- 
ings before  a  trial  examiner,  the  issuing  of 
another  board  decision  and  the  rendering  of 
a  final  court  rilling  is  certain  to  cun.^ume  at 
least  another  year,  by  which  time  Lemmond 
and  his  co-workers  will  have  been  waiting  at 
least  three  years  for  relief. 

"I  can't  understand  why  the  courts  are  so 
slow,"  said  Lemmond.  "I  wish  I  had  a  pile 
of  money  and  could  hire  smooth  lawyers  to 
stall  for  me  like  the  company.  The  labor 
board  proved  they  were  wrong,  but  they're 
a  big  corporation,  so  they're  not  vsrrong,  they 
don't  have  to  pay.  If  they  had  sued  me  for 
three  months'  pay  and  won,  how  long  do  you 
think  the  Judge  would  give  me  to  pay?" 

While  Lemmond  says  he  would  risk  his  Job 
again  to  fight  for  a  union,  some  of  the  Florida 
Steel  employees  flred  with  him  are  not  so 
sure.  "I'm  still  In  favor  of  unions,"  Said 
Eric  Swanson,  an  articulate  29-year-old  col- 
lege dropout,  "but  If  I  was  put  in  the  same 
position  again,  where  I  was  forced  to  lose 
another  Job,  and  to  lose  this  amount  of  time 
and  money,  and  to  undergo  this  degree  of 
disappointment,  I  doubt  that  I  woxUd  take 
the  same  chance  again." 

Much  attention,  but  little  action,  has  been 
devoted  over  the  years  to  the  Inadequacies 
of  the  Act's  remedies  for  illegal  discharges.  In 
1959  a  panel  of  legal  experts  advising  then 
Sen.  John  F.  Kennedy  on  labor  law  reform, 
commented  that:  "In  labor-management  re- 
lations Justice  delayed  is  often  Justice  denied. 
A  remedy  granted  more  than  two  years  after 
the  event  will  bear  little  relation  to  the  hu- 
man situation  which  gave  rise  to  the  need 
for  government  Intervention." 

Representative  Thompson  has  worked  con- 
scientiously for  the  last  decade  to  overcome 
Congressional  Indifference  and  hostility  to 
any  measure  that  would  put  teeth  In  the 
Act.  In  1968  his  Special  House  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  suggested  several  thoughtful  legis- 
lative solutions  to  the  problem  of  delay,  none 
of  which  aroused  much  enthusiasm  In  the 
full  House.  One  proposed  amendment  would 
have  reinstated  any  employee,  pending  ap- 
peal, after  a  trial  examiner  had  determined 
that  he  had  been  flred  for  union  activity. 
That  would  keep  an  Illegally  flred  person  out 
of  work  for  about  six  months — an  unhappy' 
prospect,  but  better  than  three  or  tour  years. 
Another  propo-sal  would  have  made  an  NLRB 
trial  examiner's  decision  In  a  firing  case 
final  within  the  agency,  though  still  subject 
to  appellate  court  review.  The  full  board 
would  have  reviewed  a  case  only  If  at  least 
two  of  its  members  thought  the  decision  con- 
tained serious  procedural  errors.  Yet  another 
amendment  would  have  created  a  "subsist- 
ence fimd,"  from  which  the  government 
would  lend  a  fired  worker  money  until  his 
case  was  settled. 

Encouraged  by  the  election  of  a  liberal 
majority  In  last  November's  Congressional 
elections,  the  Thompson  panel  Is  again  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  NLRA's  Inadequate  pro- 
tections for  fired  workers.  It  plans  to  report 
out  two  bills  Incorporating  some  of  the  pro- 
posals discussed  here,  to  make  the  Act's 
deterrents  more  effective  and  to  bring  quick- 
er relief  to  Illegally  discharged  workers. 

The  bills  face  an  uncertain  future  this 
session,  with  other,  better  publicized  meas- 
ures claiming  higher  priority  among  legisla- 
tors. But  whether  the  situation  receives  at- 
tention from  the  media  or  not,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  many  American  workers  still  are 
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not  free  to  make  an  uncoerced  choice  about 
whether  or  not  to  Join  a  labor  union — a  right 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  supposedly 
guaranteed  forty  years  ago. 


LOCKS  AND  DAM  26— A  VIEW  PROM 
THE  WATER  CARRIERS 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaji,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  many  great  debates  which  has  con- 
fronted Congress  in  the  past,  and  will 
again — possibly  next  spring — is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  replace  the 
locks  and  Dam  26  at  Alton,  HI.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

I  think  it  Is  not  too  early  to  begin  get- 
ting this  debate  on  record,  letting  all 
sides  in  the  controversy  present  their 
views  in  reasoned  and  factual,  if  spirited, 
debate. 

To  this  end,  I  am  including  for  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  John  W.  Lambert, 
.  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Waterway  As- 
sociation, to  the  Ohio  Valley  Improve- 
ment Association,  presenting  the  case  of 
construction  of  the  new  facility. 

I  invite,  encourage,  and  will  place  in 
the  Record,  the  views  of  other  groups 
on  this  complex  project,  so  each  Member 
will  have  all  the  facts,  all  the  viewpoints, 
on  which  to  make  a  judgment  before 
the  issue  reaches  the  House  floor. 

The  article  follows: 
Statement  by  John  W.  Lambert  Before  the 
Ohio    Valley    Improvement    Association 
There  Is  today  a  great  battle  raging  over 
'      the  reconstruction  of  Lock  26  at  Alton,  Illi- 
nois. But,  Lock  26  Is  not  the  real  issue,  it 
Is  Just  the  pretext  for  the  war  of  attrition 
that   is  coming.  The   opening  battle   could 
Just  as  easily  have  been  Joined  at  Oallipolls. 
The  gut  Issue  here  Is  the  survival  of  water 
transportation  as  a  highly  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic competitor  to  rail  transportation. 

Let  there  be  no  question  that  waterbome 
commerce  has  become  a  critical  factor  In 
the  movement  of  essential  commodities.  This 
success  has  apparently  been  our  one  failure. 
In  a  study  recently  completed  by  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Waterway  Association,  It 
was  shown  that  56  percent  of  the  export 
grain  moving  from  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Basin  Is  transported  by  barge,  14  percent  by 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  remaining  30  per- 
cent by  rail.  (Note  that  the  Inland  water- 
way system  moves  70  percent  of  our  export 
grain  from  the  Basin.)  Over  40  percent  of 
all  the  fertilizer  moving  into  this  agricul- 
turally rich  region  Is  moved  by  barge,  28 
percent  of  all  refined  petroleum  products  (70 
million  barrels)  move  by  barge,  with  pipe- 
lines being  the  primary  carrier  at  60  percent 
of  the  total.  The  railroads  barely  count  In 
this  latter  category. 

The  barge  Industry  also  Is  responsible  for 
transporting  58  percent  of  the  coal  consumed 
by  six  Basin  public  utility  systems  serving 
flve^  million  people — over  a  third  of  the 
the 'Basin's  population.  The  logistical  need 
and  the  economic  Importance  of  this  water- 
way mode  Is  self-evident. 

Our  Study  further  proved  that  the  river 
mode  la  predominant  over  rail  In  several 
other  vital  comparisons: 

1.  We  are  less  energy  intensive.  River  com- 
merce moves  at  a  level  of  over  400  ton-mlles 
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to  the  gallon  of  dlesel  fuel,  while  railroads 
achieve  slightly  over  200  ton-mlles  to  the 
gallon. 

2.  A  comparison  of  safety  records  shows 
the  waterways  to  be  infinitely  safer  for  em- 
ployees and  the  public. 

In  1973,  rail  accidents  reached  a  IS-year 
high  and  Increased  by  24.7  percent  over  the 
number  of  accidents  in  1972.  The  statistics. 
are  grim:   1,916  dead,  and  18,234  injured. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  statistics  for  the  same 
year  show  incidents  involving  Just  over  500 
vessels  operating  on  the  Western  Rivers 
with  only  68  accidents  resulting  in  26  deaths 
and  16  Injuries. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
calculated  the  six-year  average  of  freight 
transportation  fatality  rates  for  1963-68 — 
the  most  recent  figures  available.  They  found 
that  per  billion  ton-miles,  railroads  had 
2.5  deaths,  while  marine  transportation  had 
.31,  and  petroleum  pipelines  had  .011.  Fed- 
erally regulated  highway  transport  topped 
the  list  with  ,10.9  deaths  per  billion  ton- 
mlles. 

In  the  area  of  accidental  pollution,  the 
railroads  again  win  the  prize.  Data  on  file 
for  all  liquid  spills  reported  in  1973  indicates 
that  spills  from  tank  barges  were  1,500,000 
gallons  or  7.6  percent  of  the  total.  Railroads 
accounted  for  450,000  gallons  or  1.8  percent. 
Considering  that  {Upellnes  move  the  largest 
majority  of  liquid  products,  with  water  car- 
riers a  strong  second,  and  rails  a  poor  third 
or  possibly  fourth,  the  record  of  the  na- 
tion's tank  barge  operators  Is  obvloiisly  far 
superior  to  the  railroads. 

A  recent  Intensive  study  by  the  Arthiur 
D.  Little  Company  concluded  that  the  water- 
way Industry  was  the  best  regulated  from  a 
safety  standpoint,  and  the  movement  of 
hazardous  commodities  by  water  was  sub- 
stantially safer  for  the  public  and  the 
environment. 

3.  The  UMWA  Study  also  reviewed  the 
capital  efficiency  of  barge  vs.  rail,  and  the 
railroads  came  up  short  again.  The  Study 
proved  that  the  barge  Is  285  percent  more 
capital  cost  efficient  per  ton  of  carrying 
capacity.  And  steel  resources  devoted  to 
barge  construction  permits  61  percent  great- 
er cargo  carrying  capacity  per  ton  than  steel 
resources  devoted  to  rail. 

Now  that  we  have  completed  the  first  phase 
of  embarrassing  the  railroads,  let's  discuss 
Lock  26.  Never  has  so  much  misinformation 
been  doled  out  in  such  great  quantities  and 
with  such  evangelistic  fanaticism.  Winston 
Churchill  must  have  been  talking  about  the 
Western  Railroad  Association,  The  Sierra 
Club,  and  the  Izaak  Walton  League  when 
he  said.  "A  fanatic  Is  one  who  can't  change 
his  mind  and  won't  change  the  subject." 
The  reconstruction  plan  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  proposed  an  18  loot  sill  depth. 
This  WGis  not  a  design  criteria  arrived  at 
casually  or  through  some  plot,  but  rather 
It  was  based  on  the  hydraulic  engineering' 
requirements  for  displacing  sufficient  water 
to  pass  a  15-barge  tow  and  substantial  Ice 
through  the  chambers  with  maximum  ef- 
ficiency and  minimum  risk  from  Ice  damage. 
This  sill  depth  measurement  has  been  the 
thread  from  which  the  environmentalists  and 
the  railroads  have  woven  the  hysterical  fable 
of  a  12-foot  channel  all  the  way  to  Minneap- 
olis— a  distance  of  650  miles. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
themselves,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  12-foot 
navigation  channel  on  the  Upper  Mississippi 
and  the  Illinois  Waterways.  This  1972  Study 
concluded  that  such  a  project  was  not  eco- 
nomically Justified.  They  did  find  economic 
Justification  for  a  12-foot  channel  on  the 
Illinois  Waterway. 

But,  quite  apart  from  what  any  study 
might  show,  the  decision  to  build  or  not  to 
build  any  structure  or  any  project  la  solely 
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In  the  hands  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  appropriation  of  funds  Is 
also  their  sole  prerogative.  The  attempt  by 
the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Western  Railroads 
to  convince  the  public  that  the  Corps  and  a 
handful  of  barge  operators  are  going  to  sneak 
a  12-foot  channel  into  the  Upper  Ml.sslssippl 
Is  nothing  short  of  an  outrageous  absurdity. 
Even  If  some  clandestine  plot  like  this  were 
in  the  works,  how  do  we  extract  the  funds 
from  Congress?  And  If  it  takes  10  years  to 
rebuild  each  lock  on  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
our  devious  scheme  will  unfold  in  250  years. 
Even  If  we  "conspirators"  could  take  over  the 
government  and  cut  the  construction  time  in 
half,  my  goal  would  be  realized- when  I  am 
196  years  old. 

One  of  the  other  "big  lies"  that  the  rail- 
roads and  their  pals  are  using  (and  to  great 
advantage,  I  might  add) ,  Is  the  line  that  "we 
don't  need  a  new  Locjt  26 — Just  patch  up  the 
old  one  for  about  a  fourth  the  cost.  Now,  this 
is  a  very  compelling  argument  to  a  Congress 
and  an  Administration  Inundated  with  ap- 
propriation demands  and  fighting  an  ever 
increasing  Federal  deficit. 

What  the  Congress,  the  shipper,  and  the 
public  do  not  understand  is  the  engineering 
uncertainties  and  the  Incalculable  time 
frame  for  total  traffic  disruption  Involved  In 
rehabilitation.  (And  I  am  competed  to  say 
to  my  friends  at  the  Corps  that  they  have 
done  a  poor  Job  of  articulating  this  matter.) 
The  rehabilitation  of  old  Lock  26  Is  like  a 
Job  of  exploratory  surgery.  First,  they  would 
have  to  immobilize  the  patient.'  In  this  case 
that  means  driving  a  sheet  pile  cofferdam 
around  both  chambers.  Tou  can't  cofferdam 
one  chamber  at  a  time.  That  Is  an  accepted 
engineering  fact. 

So,  once  the  patient  is  made  non-func- 
tional, the  chambers  are  dewatered  so  that 
the  true  extent  and  nature  of  the  physical 
disability  can  be  ascertained.  Only  then  can 
the  Engineers  make  a  proper  assessment  of 
the  cracks,  leaks,  scouring,  and  the  shifting 
and  tilting  of  those  mountains  of  concrete. 
Just  arriving  at  that  ix>int  of  assessing  the 
repair  Job  will  take  months. 

If  the  rehabilitation  is  then  deemed  to  be 
reasonably  simple,  the  effects  on  commerce 
could  still  be  devastating.  Lock  26  might  ba 
closed  for  a  year.  If  the  rehabilitation  Is  ex- 
tensive. It  might  be  closed  for  up  to  three 
years.  No  one  knows  the  cost  of  that  patch- 
up  Job,  It  could  be  as  little  as  S}00  million, 
but  It  could  Just  as  easily  be  $250  million  or 
more.  But  even  If  It  makes  fiscal  sense  to  do 
a  $250  million  repaid  Job  rather  than  a  $400 
million  reconstruction  of  a  new  lock,  what 
has  been  the  cost  of  the  closure  of  two  river 
systems,  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  HU- 
nols.  and  the  residual  effects  on  the  rest  of 
the  river  systems? 

I  wonder  If  we  could  properly  weigh  the 
effect  on  the  shipping  public,  the  loss  of  Jobs, 
the  dislocations  in  energy  and  agriculture? 
And  even  If  all  that  counts  for  nothing,  as  It 
does  by  Sierra  Club  methods  of  accounting, 
what  will  have  been  achieved  In  the  final 
analysis  Is  the  rehabilitation  of  a  bottleneck. 
The  railroads  have  been  the  architects  of 
the  "big  He"  that  a  new  Lock  26  will  seal  their 
financial  doom.  If  they  have  been  dealt  a 
mortal  blow.  It  came  long  before  this  and  the 
fatal  wound  was  largely  self-inflicted.  They 
have  Just  been  slow  bleeders.  They  have  con- 
ducted a  veritable  exposition  of  business 
mismanagement. 

While  average  car  capacity  has  Increased 
from  46.3  tons  In  1929  to  70.6  tons  In  1978, 
the  size  of  the  car  fleet  has  shrunk  from  a 
peak  of  2.6  million  cars  in  1929.  and  near  a 
million  as  early  as  1958.  to  1.7  million  In  1973. 
Gross  carrying  capacity  of  the  fleet  is,  there- 
fore, vlrtuaUy  unchanged  over  44  ye«u». 

As  the  car  fleet  has  dwindled,  so  has  th» 
trackage  covered  by  the  railroads.  From  a 
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high  of  386,000  mUes  In  1930.  total  railroad 
trackage  In  the  VS.  has  been  reduced  to 
828.000  miles  In  1973.  a  15  percent  reduction. 
Current  plans  offered  by  the  VS.  Bailrocul 
Aaoodatlon  caU  for  the  abandonment  of  over 
6.000  miles  of  additional  lines  unless  they  are 
subsidized. 

A  lack  of  demand  has  not  been  the  cause 
of  the  rails'  financial  plight.  Revenue  ton- 
miles  for  Class  I  railroads  has  Increased  by  37 
percent  from  1963  to  1973.  Oroes  freight  reve- 
nues over  the  same  period  increased  by  69 
percent.  But.  skyrocketing  labor  costs,  losses 
(m  passenger  operations,  and  long  deferred 
maintenance  of  right-of-ways  and  equipment 
took  an  Inevitable  toll  from  profits  of  rail 
cqieratlons.  Oross  after-tax  Income  peaked 
ta  1966  and,  after  a  precipitous  decline  In 
1970  recovered,  but  was  still  14  percent  lower 
In  1973  than  It  was  10  years  previously. 

Despite  a  steady  decline  In  the  financial 
condition  of  the  railroad  Indxistry  as  a  whole, 
ft  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  cash  dividends 
have  remained  at  roughly  the  same  high  level 
for  years.  Over  $409  million  was  paid  out  In 
1972  and  »406  mUllon  In  1973.  WhUe  It  la 
true  that  the  rate  of  return  has  declined,  the 
dollar  amounts  of  dividends  are  enonooxis 
and  raise  a  question  as  to  the  prudence  of 
management,  which  maintained  dividend 
levels  at  the  expense  of  allowing  plant  main- 
tenance to  fall  below  needed  levels. 

It  was  not  competition  that  brought  the 
railroads  to  their  present  predicament,  but 
largely  their  own  mismanagement,  misuse  of 
depreciation,  executive  opulence,  customer 
Indifference,  and  a  refusal  to  adjust  to  the 
changing  needs  of  shippers  and  markets. 

Many  of  the  railroads  didn't  have  to  be 
good  transportation  managers,  they  could 
rely  on  their  endowment — the  land  grants. 
It's  a  little  like  marrying  a  rich  woman.  The 
preasiires  for  excelling  at  business  are  far  less 
compelling. 

I  know  there  is  great  gnashing  of  teeth 
among  railroad  executives  and  their  apolo- 
gists when  the  subject  of  land  grants  is 
raised.  They  say  they  paid  that  bill  many 
years  ago.  They  argue  that  the  land  was  only 
worth  about  ffiOO  million  and  their  favored 
rates  to  the  government  for  many  years  paid 
the  cost  twice  over.  If  that  Is  so,  Isn't  It 
itrange  that  In  1974,  jvist  that  one  year,  13 
major  railroads  had  extra  pre-tax  net  Income 
From  soiirceB  other  than  rail  transportation 
auslneas  of  almost  $500  million. 

In  truth,  their  land  grants  have  been  an 
uuUess  gusher  of  wealth,  and  the  benefits 
tiave  nin  Into  the  billions.  The  railroads 
;>ald  for  those  land  grants  about  as  equitably 
IS  we  paid  the  French  for  the  Louisiana 
Prirchase  or  as  we  paid  the  Czar  for  Alaska. 

The  railroads  should  quit  feeling  so  self- 
x>nacloiU3  about  the  land  grants.  They  don't 
lave  to  continuously  Justify  being  given  a 
L30  million  acre  gift  and  all  the  timber,  mln- 
nals,  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  real  estate  business 
:hat  went  with  It.  Those  grants  were  neces- 
lary  In  their  time  to  stimulate  the  national 
Kx>nomy  and  provide  a  right-of-way  that 
>nvate  capital  could  not  have  built. 

In  exactly  the  same  fashion  the  govem- 

nent.  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  public, 

)ullt    an    Interstate    freeway    system.    The 

rucking  Industry  couldn't  have  financed  It. 

Umllarly,  the  government  built  and  financed 

he  VS.  Airways  System,  a  network  of  navl- 

latlonal  and  air  traffic  control  complexes  that 

(  ommerclal  aviation  could  not  possibly  have 

:  tnanced.  And  with  the  same  fundamental 

:  ogle,  the  government  created  a  system  of 

1  aland  waterway  transportation.  And  the  cltl- 

1  ana  <rf  the  Uj8.  use  those  same  public  rlght- 

( if-ways  to  drive  their  millions  of  cars,  flj 

heir  140,000  private  aircraft,  and  boat,  camp, 

lah,  and  bunt.  In  the  case  of  the  waterways. 

In  short.  Congress,  In  Its  wisdom,  and  with 

he  clear  mandate  of  the  pubUc.  has  chosen 

I  t  various  times  In  our  hisUxy  to  subsidize 

<  ne  or  another  form  of  transptartatlon  "to 
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advance  the  alms  and  piurpose  of  govern- 
ment." 

Now  comes  Mr.  William  T.  Coleman,  Jr.,  the 
new  Secretary  of  Transportation.  His  talent 
for  making  Incorrect  decisions  based  on 
Improper  facts  is  positively  uncanny.  He  is 
absolutely  undaunted  by  his  lack  of  histori- 
cal or  technical  perspective  in  the  matter 
of  transportation.  Like  the  comedian.  Pro- 
fessor Irwin  Corey,  Mr.  Coleman  could  bill 
himself  as  "The  World's  Foremost  Authority." 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  calls  him  the  "WUd 
Man  of  Transportation."  And  they  quote  a 
railroad  executive  as  saying,  "Fortunately, 
he's  our  wild  man." 

Now  I  know  that  Mr.  Coleman  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  has  served  as  a  United 
Nations'  Delegate,  has  been  a  member  of  sev- 
eral commissions  and  Investigative  groups. 
And  I  am  certain  he  Is  a  good  American  and 
a  fine  upstanding  citizen.  But  nothing  in  his 
background  has  prepared  him  to  attack  the 
nation's  complex  transportation  policy  prob- 
lems In  the  biased,  free  wheeling,  hip-shoot- 
ing fashion  he  has  exhibited. 

Almost  at  the  outset  of  his  administration 
of  DOT,  last  Spring,  Mr.  Coleman  showed  his 
amazing  lack  of  objectivity.  When  asked  by 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  to  con- 
duct an  advisory  study  on  the  Lock  26  prob- 
lem, he  responded  to  Senator  Magnuson  that 
he  would  have  his  staff  hop  right  to  it,  but 
said  that  he  was  confident  the  railroads  could 
handle  all  sorts  of  river  tonnage  because  they 
had  so  much  excess  capacity.  He  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusions  before  the  study  had 
commenced. 

I  was  one  of  those  Individuals  who  was 
siujimoned  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  be  ques- 
tioned by  a  lot  of  theoretical  economists  and 
railroad  agency  bureaucrats  who  were  doing 
this  so-called  study.  Here  is  the  product  of 
that  120-day  exercise.  It  has  aU  the  polish 
of  a  crash  course  In  brain  surgery. 

The  summary  arrived  at  In  the  DOT 
study,  of  course,  had  to  track  with  Mr.  Cole- 
man's pre-ordained  conclusion.  Hencs,  the 
simmiary  contains  some  extraordinary  find- 
ings. Time  doesn't  permit  me  to  regale  you 
with  aU  of  them. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  criticism  of  the 
Ccnps  of  Engineers'  water-raU  grain  rate  dif- 
ferential evaluation  on  the  ground  that 
"prior  and  subsequent  movements  by  truck 
are  often  ignored."  If  that  seems  confusing, 
your  thought  process  U  functioning  per- 
fectly. It  Is  an  irrelevant  and  meaningless 
criticism.  How  In  the  hell  do  those  heavy 
thinkers  at  DOT  think  any  grain  gets  off  the 
farm,  whether  to  a  rail  sub-terminal  or  a 
water  terminal.  If  not  by  truck. 

And  is  there  the  slightest  awareness  at 
DOT  that  there  Is  more  grain  now  being 
stored  on  the  farm  than  In  commercial  ele- 
vators? Do  they  know  that  more  grain  is 
being  trucked  then  raUed  to  the  river  and 
the  head  of  the  Lake's  terminals?  Do  they 
know  that  this  situation  is  being  forced  on 
the  agrlciat\u-al  community  by  the  relentless 
abandonment  of  rail  branch  lines?  Do  they 
know  that  the  railroads  are  concentrating 
their  efforts  only  in  the  areas  of  highest 
traffic  density,  so  that  they  might  maximize 
their  efficiency,  thereby  abrogating  their 
competitive  right  to  vast  amounts  of  export 
grain  traffic? 

The  DOT  summary  again  criticizes  the 
Corps  for  attempting  to  forecast  traffic  flows 
50  years  In  advance.  Now  there  Is  a  brlUlant 
statement  coming  from  a  lot  of  people  with 
master's  degrees  in  econonac  forecasting.  Ap- 
parently, the  new  slogan  at  DOT  Is  "think 
small." 

The  DOT  sTunmary  says  that  Increased 
waterway  capacity  Is  "contrary  to  a  baslo 
principle  of  our  National  Transportation 
Policy."  Indeed.  Where  Is  that  written?  I 
believe  It  Is  a  matter  of  law  that  Congress 
wlU  establish  the  National  Transportetlon 
Policy. 

The  DOT  review  of  raU  and  water  carriers 
fuel  effectiveness   was   so  Inept  that  they 
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could  not  even  properly  present  the  various 
studies  in  one  table.  The  entire  subject  was 
apparently  so  confusing  to  them  (and  gen- 
erally uncomplimentary  to  the  rails)  that 
they  said  ". . .  mtermodal  comparisons  of  en- 
ergy Intenslveness  are  at  best,  Inconclusivu. 
At  worst,  they  divert  attention  away  from 
the  more  significant  intermodal  economic  is- 
sues." In  other  words  they  didn't  like  the 
results,  so  this  particular  issue  of  energy 
Intenslveness  became  unimportant. 

Most  of  the  remaining  conclusions  and 
reoonunendatlons  of  the  DOT  summary  relate 
slyly  or  directly  to  the  burden  of  the  water- 
ways on  the  poor  taxpayers.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  we  were  being  Interrogated 
by  the  authors  of  this  alleged  study,  they 
weren't  seeking  to  be  Informed.  They  were 
Jousting  with  us  over  user  tolls,  and  that 
was  the  theme  from  start  to  finish. 

While  seeking  bUllons  In  aid  for  the  rail- 
roads ($18  bUllon  by  1980,  according  to  the 
plan  embodied  in  the  R.  R.  Revltallzatlon 
Act),  Mr.  Coleman  is  assailing  the  high- 
way and  water  transport  industries  for 
having  some  sort  of  unfair  culvantage  be- 
cause of  Government  Investment  In  our  pub- 
lic right-of-ways.  And  while  actively  ptirsu- 
Ing  the  deregulation  of  railroads  as  an  act 
of  economic  efficiency,  there  seems  to  be  a 
concerted  plan  at  DOT  to  Impose  more  layers 
of  regulation  on  the  waterways — the  safest 
of  all  modes.  We  hear  rumblings  of  mon- 
strous systems  of  vessel  traffic  control,  vast 
computer  networks,  and  great  fieets  of  4-6 
million  dollar  Jet  planes.  With  all  of  this,  the 
VS.  Coast  Guard  will  direct  every  twitch  of 
water  commerce,  even  though  it  Is  uimeces- 
sary,  unwanted,  and  outrageously  extrava- 
gant. 

Mr.  Coleman's  plan,  in  a  nutshell,  is  pretty 
simple.  It  consists  of  bringing  all  modes  of 
transportation  to  the  same  level  of  medioc- 
rity, removing  all  Inherent  advantage,  re- 
moving all  Incentive  for  competition,  and 
letting  the  shipping  public  suffer  the  eftects 
In  high  cost  or  logistical  breakdown. 

Prom  the  exquisite  Isolation  of  the  Nasslf 
BuUdlng.  I  wonder  If  Mr.  Coleman  and  his 
merry  men  know  that  there  are  already  grain 
car  shortages  In  the  Midwest?  I  wonder  if 
they  know  that  grain  Is  being  pUed  In  the 
open  for  lack  of  rail  cars — not  a  lack  of 
barges?  Do  they  comprehend  that  there  Is  an 
energy  crisis  and  thar  Just  In  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  nation's  normal  growth  prob- 
lems, our  various  transportation  systems  are 
going  to  have  unprecedented  demands  made 
on  them  in  the  Immediate  future?  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Coleman  has  his  mind  made  up  and 
doesn't  want  to  be  confused  by  any  facts  to 
the  contrary. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  If  you  are  hiformed 
or  stirred  by  the  speakers  you  will  hear  at 
this  great  convention,  then  I  beg  you:  don't 
savor  that  feeling  of  fervor,  like  a  cold  beer 
on  a  hot  day,  go  share  it  with  your  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  There  are  a  lot  of  good 
people  on  Capitol  HIU  wanting  to  be  In- 
formed and  desperately  desiring  to  make  the 
right  decisions  for  the  future.  They  can't 
make  those  policy  decisions  in  a  vacuum  at 
based  on  the  views  of  one  party  to  a  dispute. 
And  make  no  mistake,  this  battle  for  a  trans- 
portation monopoly  or  a  balanced  competi- 
tive system  will  be  won  or  lost  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


OUR   VIOLENT   SCHOOLS— PART  H 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGL  MrT  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  the  second  In  a  three 
part  series  In  the  New  York  Dally  News 
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on  the  problems  of  school  violence  In  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  article  today  fo- 
cuses on  violence  against  teachers  by 
students  and  the  basic  lack  of  protection 
they  have  to  prevent  it. 

The  sutlcle  discusses  a  little  known  but 
very  serious  contributor  to  the  school  vi- 
olence problem,  namely  the  Inability  of 
school  officials  to  accurately  know  in  ad- 
vance which  of  their  students  might  have 
a  history  of  violence  outside  of  the  school. 
The  reason  by  law  family  courts  are  not 
allowed  to  reveal  the  outcome  of  juvenile 
cases.   ^ 

Another  problem  facing  school  admin- 
istrators is  lax  record  keeping  within  the 
board  of  education  where  school  records 
containing  reports  on  children  Involved 
in  school  violence  are  not  transferable 
from  school  to  school. 

Finally,  the  article  discusses  the  city's 
18  special  schools  for  problem  students 
known  as  the  "600"  schools.  In  these  fa- 
cilities, students  Involved  In  school  vio- 
lence receive  extensive  counseling  and 
psychological  help.  The  problem  Is  that 
the  schools  only  can  take  care  of  a  total 
of  7,500  students  far  below  the  numbers 
of  children  that  are  actually  Involved  In 
school  violence. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  Nation  begin 
to  address  Itself  to  this  national  problem. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  adequately 
fund  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  of  1974  and 
place  special  emphasis  on  providing  re- 
evaluation  to  students  engaged  In  acts  of 
school  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  of  education 
Jn  this  Nation  Is  deteriorating  due  to 
school  violence.  Many  qualified  teachers 
today  shun  assignments  In  our  major 
cities  because  of  their  fear  of  violence. 
It  Is  a  grave  situation.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  give  this  article  their  closest 
consideration  and  develop  suggestions  on 
ways  to  end  the  problem  of  violence  In 
America's  schools: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Nov.  11, 
1975J 
Thz  Battkbb)  Teachebs 
(By  Judson  Hand) 

She  seemed  a  qtilet,  friendly  girl.  And 
Sheila  Gutter,  the  dean  at  John  Adams 
High  School  In  Queens,  liked  her.  One  day 
Mn.  Gutter  asked  the  girl  to  write  out  an 
account  of  a  classroom  fracas  In  which  the 
girl  had  taken  no  part. 

"She  went  all  to  pieces,"  says  Mrs.  Gutter. 
"With  a  policeman  standing  by,  she  wheeled 
and  smashed  me  with  the  heel  of  her  hand, 
breaking  my  cheek  bone  and  injuring  my 
nose  and  eye.  I  had  been  taken  completely 
by  surprise." 

What  Mrs.  Gutter  did  not  know  was  that 
the  girl  had  tvrlce  been  transferred  out  of 
other  schools  because  of  disciplinary  prob- 
lems— once  for  assaulting  another  teacher. 
When  the  girl  arrived  at  John  Adams,  school 
records  of  her  past  violence  did  not  accom- 
pany her;  so  Mrs.  Gutter  had  no  way  of 
knowing  she  was  dealing  with  a  deeply  dis- 
turbed student. 

Nor  did  Susan  Hutchner,  who  suffered 
cracked  vertebrae  when  shp  was  pushed  hard 
Into  a  metal  chalk  tray  by  a  third  grader 
with  a  history  of  violence. 

Such  mix-ups  are  all  too  common  In  the 
city's  public  schools  and  are  a  major  reason 
for  the  continued  rise  of  violence  In  the 
class-rooms. 

Instead  of  the  psychological  help  and  dis- 
cipline they  need,  the  problem  kids  frequent- 
ly get  transfers  to  schools  which  are  not 
geared  to  coping  with  their  disruptive  ways. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Too  frequently,  the  kids  repeat  their  pattern 
of  violence  In  the  new  schools. 

KEPT  IN  THE  DAKK 

In  addition,  there  are  students  who  have 
relatively  clean  records  in  school  but  his- 
tories of  violence  out  of  school.  In  dealing 
with  such  cases,  the  schools  are,  more  often 
than  not,  kept  In  the  dark  by  Family  Court 
procedures. 

By  law.  Family  Court  is  not  allowed  to 
reveal  how  Juvenile  cases  are  disposed.  There- 
fore, teachers  are  often  not  told  that  they 
have  a  young  mugger  or  robber  In  their  class- 
rooms. 

Furthermore,  once  a  kid  does  get  violent  In 
school.  It's  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  for  a 
principal  to  act  decisively.  After  he  has  given 
the  kid  two  five-day  sus|)enElons,  he  must 
arrange  a  superintendent's  hearing  If.  he 
wishes  to  take  more  drastic  action.  Since 
these  hearings  involve  lots  of  paperwork  and 
red  tape  and  since  the  accused  student  Is 
entitled  to  counsel  at  such  a  hearing,  princi- 
pals prefer  to  have  the  disruptive  kid  quiet- 
ly transferred  to  another  school. 

"This  game  of  musical  chairs  solves  noth- 
ing," comments  Dr.  Dellus  Wilson,  principal 
of  Boys  and  Girls  High  School  In  Brooklyn, 
which  Is  currently  experiencing  a  wave  of 
violence.  Dozens  of  teachers  have  been  at- 
tacked or  threatened,  a  girl  has  been  stabbed 
and  fights  between  students  have  become 
commonplace. 

If  a  kid  Is  charged  with  a  crime  In  school 
and  turned  over  to  the  police,  chances  are 
he  won't  be  put  away  for  long.  About  half 
of  the  Juveniles  arrested  are.  In  effect,  able 
to  cop  pleas  and  have  their  cases  adjusted 
or  dropped  before  they  ever  come  to  Family 
Court. 

As  a  result,  points  out  Jeremiah  McKenna, 
formerly  general  counsel  of  the  New  York 
State  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  many 
young  killers  and  practically  all  of  the  Juve- 
nile rapists,  robbers,  burglars  and  drug  of- 
fenders have  been  relestsed  by  the  cotirts  back 
into  the  school  system. 

One  alternative  Is  for  a  principal  to  ar- 
range to  send  a  disruptive  kid  to  one  of  the 
city's  18  special  schools  for  problem  students, 
the  so-called  "600"  schools.  In  such  schools, 
classes  are  small  and  students  receive  ex- 
tensive counseling  and  psychological  help. 
They  are  closely  vratched,  and  even  escorted. 
In  some  Instances,  to  subway  stops  to  forestall 
trouble. 

"Kids  do  leam  at  600  schools,"  contends 
Ruben  Bimbaimi,  who  teaches  science  at 
one  of  them.  "We  concentrate  on  reading 
and  the  other  basics  while  we  attempt  to 
help  students  straighten  out  their  heads." 

The  catch,  however,  Is  that  these  special 
schools  enroll  only  about  7,500  children.  They 
are  far  too  small  to  accommodate  today's 
bumper  crop  of  violent  and  deeply  troubled 
kids.  And  other  programs  which  are  designed 
for  disruptive  kids  are  also  woefully  inade- 
quate. Furthermore,  many  such  programs 
have  been  sharply  reduced  or  discontinued 
altogether  because  of  recent  cuts  In  the 
school  budget. 

In  a  dim  hallway  at  Boys  and  Girls  High 
School  I  talked  to  a  former  troublemaker 
who  said  that  "hard  times"  and  not  special 
programs  were  what  had  turned  him  Into  a 
serious  student. 

"See  that?"  he  asked,  displaying  a  report 
card  In  which  he  had  been  given  satisfactory 
marks  in  all  subjects.  Including  English, 
math  and  social  studies.  "You'd  never  know 
I  practicaUy  never  went  to  school  at  all  In 
Junior  high." 

He  said  he  and  small  groups  of  other  tru- 
ants used  to  threaten  smaller  kids  on  their 
way  to  school,  sometimes  with  a  pocket 
knife,  and  extort  their  lunch  money  from 
them. 

"We  wanted  the  money,"  he  explained.  "Be- 
sides, It  was  exciting  and.  In  a  group  like 
that,  you  don't  feel  guilty.  We  never  did 
get  caught.  It  was  easy." 
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"We  never  really  hurt  anybody,"  he  added 
with  a  laugh,  "but  we  sure  shook  up  some 
kids." 

Now,  said  the  youth,  he's  worried  about 
getting  a  good  job  In  today's  recession  "and 
so  I  figure  I'd  better  leam  something  at 
last." 

DON'T  THINK  AHEAD 

When  asked  If  he  thought  some  of  his 
confederates  In  the  rlp-offs  might  reform, 
too,  he  said:  "Naw.  Most  people  won't  think 
five  minutes  ahead.  They  need  something 
special  to  open  their  eyes,  know  what  Z 
mean?" 

Some  school  violence  can  be  prevented 
with  greater  school  security.  Some  young 
thugs  can  be  reformed  In  special  progreons. 
A  few,  like  the  youth  at  Boys  and  Girls  High, 
may  reform  themselves.  But  the  basic  ques- 
tion would  remain  unanswered:  What  has 
caiised  the  Increase  In  school  violence? 

It  is  a  question  for  which  there  are  almost 
as  many  answers  as  there  are  shades  of 
opinion.  However,  at  n.S.  Senate  hearings 
last  summer  on  VS.  school  violence,  these 
trends  were  evident : 

Teachers  tended  to  blame  much  of  the 
violence  on  a  lack  of  parental  discipline. 

Parents  tended  to  divide  Into  two  camps. 
One  group  said  teachers  were  too  rigid.  The 
other  said  they  were  too  lenient. 

Many  parents  and  teachers  agreed  that 
some  of  the  school  violence  Is  the  Inevitable 
consequence  of  social  Ills  outside  the  schools, 
such  as  poverty,  the  drug  cult\ire  and  crime 
on  the  streets. 

Parents  and  teachers  alike  kept  referring 
to  the  prevalence  of  violence  on  TV  as  • 
possible  Incitement  to  violence  for  Impres- 
sionable kids. 

Whatever  the  cause,  most  parents  would 
agree  with  Mrs.  Gutter  of  John  Adams  High 
School,  who  says:  "It  may  take  some  time 
to  remedy  the  environmental  causes  of  vio- 
lence. Meanwhile,  life  and  school  must  con- 
tinue. We  have  to  do  the  beet  we  can  with 
what  we've  got." 

To  Mrs.  Gutter  and  others,  this  means 
finding  alternative  ways  to  educate  disrup- 
tive children  with  a  high  potential  for  vio- 
lence, beglxmlng  In  the  earliest  grades  and 
continuing  imtll  these  children  can  fit  into 
regular  classes. 

"We  have  no  choice  but  to  compensate 
for  the  life  these  problem  children  live  out- 
side the  school,"  she  says. 

The  problem  with  Mrs.  Gutter's  kind  of 
solution  Is  that  It  requires  money,  lota  of 
money,  at  a  time  when  school  budgets  are 
shrinking  so  drastically  that  regular  school 
programs  can  be  maintained  only  with  dif- 
ficulty. 


IGNORING  COMMUNIST  BLOOD- 
BATH IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
United  Nations  speaks  harshly  about 
Zionism  and  Israel,  and  regularly  con- 
demns such  countries  as  Taiwan,  Rho- 
desia, and  South  Africa,  world  opinion 
remains  almost  completely  silent  about 
those  real  flights  into  barbarity  which 
are  taking  place  In  today's  world. 

South  Vietnam  is  today  being  victim- 
ized by  a  brutal  Communist  regime 
which  does  not  hesitate  to  slaughter  all 
those  who  do  not  fit  Into  Its  own  scheme 
for  the  future. 

The  British  journal,  Weekly  Review, 
recently  reported  that: 
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AcconUng  to  Information  received  from 
South  Vietnamese  Intelligence  officers  still 
operating  underground  In  the  Saigon  area, 
more  than  one  million  Soutb  Vietnamese  are 
expected  to  be  executed  before  the  blood- 
bath ends.  Communist  counter-intelligence 
and  security  personnel  are  now  preparing 
the  groundwork  for  a  massive  liquidation  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  Saigon  area.  The  tar- 
geted people  will  be  quietly  collected  and 
executed  at  designated  locations  outside 
Saigon. 

Columnist  Ernest  B.  Purgurson  notes 
that  the  world  has  completely  Ignored 
reports  about  "land  reform"  which  is 
now  taking  place  In  South  Vietnam.  He 
writes  that: 

In  South  Vietnam  now.  as  in  Russia,  China 
and  North  Vietnam  before,  genuine  land  re- 
form Is  a  legitimate,  Indeed  desperately  over- 
due process.  The  bland  announcement  from 
Saigon  that  such  a  program  has  begun  may 
mean  no  more  than  what  It  says.  The  nega- 
tive reference  to  "Vietnamese  traitors"  who 
received  land  under  previous  gestures  toward 
reform  may  merely  mean  they  are  being 
stripped  of  their  rice  patties.  Or  it  may  class 
them  together  with  the  kulalcs  of  Russia  and 
the  landlords  of  China — classes  that  ceased 
to  exist. 

Mr.  Purgurson  laments  the  world's 
double  standard  and  notes  that: 

Either  way.  It  Is  nothing  to  get  excited 
about — ^hardly  anything  to  squeeze  into  the 
paper.  Just  history,  taking  another  step.  Oc- 
casionally It  steps  on  people. 

The  American  people  sacrificed  thou- 
sands of  men  and  billions  of  dollars  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  tyranny  from  taking 
over  South  Vietnam.  Now,  neither  Amer- 
icans nor  others  in  the  world  seem  con- 
cerned about  the  unfortunate  fate  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  We  who  live 
in  freedom  forget  that  the  bell,  in  the 
long  run,  tolls  for  us  as  well. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 

thoughtful  column,  "Communist  'Land 

Reform':  Dare  We  Say  'Bloodbath'?"  as 

it  appeared  in  the  November  2,  1975  issue 

of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  insert  it  into 

the  Record  at  this  time: 

CoiucxnnsT  'Land  Retoric':  Dasz  We  Sat 

'Bloodbath'? 

(By  Ernest  B.  Purgurson) 

WASBUfGTON. — It  made  barely  a  blurb  on 
the  wire,  and  did  not  squeeze  Into  any  of  the 
papers  read  here.  One  reason  is  that  It  was 
phrased  In  officialese.  It  avoided  the  word 
"bloodbath,"  which  excited  so  much  bard 
feeling  last  spring  when  Saigon  was  falling. 

Instead  It  said  objectively  that  the  "Com- 
munist government  In  South  Vietnam  has 
begun  new  land  refonna  .  .  .  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  Huong  Thuy  district  near  Hue 
has  redistributed  land  to  more  than  10,000 
farmers  and  confiscated  that  occupied  by 
'Vietnamese  traitors'  "  who  received  It  under 
the  Tbieu  regime. 

There  was  no  stated  connection  between 
that  dispatch  and  the  one  a  few  hours  earlier, 
one  that  did  get  brief  sbrlft  In  the  local 
Journal.  It  was  attributed  to  "intelligence  re- 
portB,"  which  Is  not  a  very  fashionable  source 
In  Washington  this  year.  Those  reports,  It 
laid,  "Indicate  that  repressive  measures 
against  dissidents  In  South  Vietnam  are  more 
Intense  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  Com- 
munist takeover.  .  .  ." 

"Officials  here."  which  covUd  mean  a  desk 
sfflcer  at  the  CIA  or  somebody's  favorite  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  an  Inner  ring  of  the  Penta- 
jon,  reportedly  had  no  clue  about  Just  how 
aiany  persons  had  been  affected  by  these 
'repressive  measures."  "But  they  say  there 
i»s  been  a  marked  Increase  over  the  past 
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month  in  reports  of  executions,  of  dissidents 
kUled  in  'automobile  accidents'  and  of  per- 
sons not  returning  from  Communist  re-edu- 
cation classes." 

Easy,  of  course,  to  brush  off  such  a  report 
as  Just  another  scare  story  by  spooks  or  hawks 
trying  to  Justify  their  earlier  propaganda. 
There  was  no  provable  bloodbath  Immedi- 
ately after  Saigon  fell,  and  now  the  cold  war- 
riors are  trying  to  Invent  one  six  months 
later.  Possible.  But  consider  history. 

In  the  course  of  Communist  revolutions 
and  civil  wars  In  this  century,  the  elimina- 
tion of  undesirable  elements  in  the  popvila- 
tlon  has  not  normally  come  with  or  directly 
after  military  success.  It  Is  not  a  spontaneous 
undertaking.  It  takes  months  often  years,  to 
decide  systematically  Just  who  Is  a  traitor, 
a  capitalist,  an  imdesirable  element.  Seeing 
that  they  inspire  no  further  trouble  comes 
under  the  heading  of  "consolidation  of  the 
revolution." 

In  Russia,  It  came  In  growing  waves,  first 
the  repression  of  the  kulaks  (richer  peasants) 
between  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War  of 
1921-22,  then  the  huge  condemnation  of 
peasants  to  execution  or  concentration  camps 
during  the  collectivization  of  agriculture  In 
1928-32,  then  Stalin's  excesses  during  the 
purge  years  of  the  later  1930's.  At  the  height 
of  the  purge,  1936-38,  some  8  million  were 
arrested,  of  whom  about  a  million  were  exe- 
cuted and  perhaps  another  2  million  died  In 
prisons. 

In  China,  estimates  of  the  dectd  run  from 
2.8  million  to  10  mlUlon.  Those  were  village 
leaders,  members  of  landlord  families.  Na- 
tionalist party  members,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial bureaucrats,  and  assorted  others.  The 
catch-all  word  to  describe  their  fate  is  "Uqyl- 
datlon." 

In  North  Vietnam,  one  estimate  projected 
from  executions  at  the  village  level  Is  that 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  died 
in  the  process  of  land  reform.  The  figure  is 
not  checkable,  and  very  likely  Is  high.  But  one 
aspect  of  it  Is  true  to  precedent:  "Land  re- 
form" has  been  so  Inevitably  accompanied 
by  mass  arrests,  executions  and  repression 
that  it  can  be  read  almost  as  a  synonym 
for  those  measiires. 

In  South  Vietnam  now,  as  in  Russia,  China 
and  North  Vietnam  before,  genuine  land  re- 
form is  a  legitimate,  indeed  desperately  over- 
due process.  The  bland  announcement  from 
Saigon  that  such  a  program  has  begun  may 
mean  no  more  than  what  It  says.  The  nega- 
tive reference  to  "Vietnamese  traitors"  who 
received  land  under  previous  gestures  toward 
reform  may  merely  mean  they  are  being 
stripped  of  their  rice  paddles.  Or  it  may  class 
them  together  with  the  kulaks  of  Russia  and 
the  landlords  of  China — classes  that  ceased 
to  exist. 

Either  way.  It  Is  nothing  to  get  excited 
about — hardly  anything  to  squeeze  Into  the 
paper.  Just  history,  taking  another  step. 
Occasionally  It  steps  on  people. 


A  BILL  TO  BAN  INTERLCXJKINO  DI- 
RECTORATES AMONG  LARGE  COR- 
PORATIONS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 

1912,    a    congressional    committee    re- 
ported: 

When  we  find  common  directorship  In 
banks  and  other  businesses  located  In  the 
same  area  and  representing  the  same  class 
of  Interests,  all  further  pretense  of  compe- 
tition Is  useless. 
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Two  years  later,  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve competition  among  major  Ameri- 
can corporations,  Congress  passed  the 
Clayton  Act.  Section  8  of  this  legisla- 
tion provides  that — 

No  person  at  the  same  time  shall  be  a  dl- 
rector  In  any  two  or  more  corporations  . 
If  such  corporations  are  or  shall  have  been 
theretofore,  by  virtue  of  their  business  and 
location  of  operation,  competitors,  so  that  tha 
elimination  of  competition  by  agreement  be- 
tween them  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

However,  this  narrow  provision  does 
not  forbid  Indirect  ties  among  competing 
corporations.  For  example,  it  is  perfectly 
legal  for  two  competing  firms  to  each 
have  a  director  on  the  board  of  a  third 
business  entity  which  has  business  ties 
with  both  of  them.  The  effect  of  these 
interlocks  may  inhibit  competition 
among  all  three  companies. 

In  fact,  in  1969,  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission report  on  corporate  mergers 
maintained — 

The  existing  law  on  Interlocking  director- 
ates is  Inadequate,  and  Interlocks,  among  our 
great  corporations  are  especially  Inimical 
to  competition  because  the  economy  has  be- 
come increasingly  concentrated  among  a  few 
hundred  corporations. 

The  gregarious  nature  of  American  in- 
dustry is  well  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
tent of  indirect  interlocks  among  major 
petroleum  companies. 

Another  FTC  study  released  last  year 
claimed  that  the  VA  eight  largest  oil 
firms  are,  to  some  extent,  "commonly 
rather  than  independently  owned."  For 
example,  the  FTC  pointed  out  that  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  through  V£irl- 
ous  nominees,  is  both  the  largest  share- 
holder in  Atlantic  Richfield  and  the  sec- 
ond largest  shareholder  In  Mobil.  The 
FTC  reasoned  that  it  is  certainly  not  in 
the  interest  of  Chase  Manhattan  to  pro- 
mote vigorous  competition  between  these 
firms. 

The  practice  of  having  directors  of  oil 
companies  serve  on  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors and  advisory  committees  of  our 
American  financial  Institutions  is  wide- 
spread. 

For  example,  "Interlocking  Oil:  Big 
OU  Ties  With  Other  Corporations,"  a 
study  authorized  last  year  by  Angus  Mc- 
Donald of  the  Center  for  Science  in  the 
Public  Interest,  found  the  major,  inte- 
grated oil  firms  to  be  sharing  163  Indi- 
rect Interlocks— in  which,  theoretically, 
competing  entities  have  members  sitting 
as  directors  on  the  corporate  boards  of 
third  parties. 
McDonald  discovered  the  following: 
The  Bank  of  America,  largest  In  the  United 
States,  has  a  total  of  16  directors,  4  of  whom 
are  oil  men.  Another  oil  executive  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bank's  advisory  committee.  The 
Individuals  are: 

E.  Hornsby  Wasson,  director  of  Standard  of 
California; 
John  O.  McLean,  director  of  Continental; 
Chauncey,-*.  Medberry,  III,  chairman  of 
Getty  on/ 
Robert  DlOlorglo,  director  of  Union  Oil; 
Prentiss  Cobb  Hale,  director  of  Union  Oil- 
Chase  Manhattan,  the  second  largest  bank 
in  the  United  States,  has  a  total  of  25  direc- 
tors, four  of  whom  are  oil  men.  Another  oil 
man  is  a  member  of  Chase  Manhattan's  ad- 
visory board.  The  Individuals  are: 
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John  Kenneth  Jamleson,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  Exxon; 

William  P,  Tavoulareas,  director  of  Mobil; 

William  A.  Hewitt,  director  of  Continental; 

Robert  O.  Anderson,  director  of  Atlantic 
Richfield ;  -    v 

John  E.  Swearlngton,  chairman  of  Stand- 
ard of  Indiana. 

The  First  National  City  Bank,  third  larg- 
est in  the  United  States  has  a  total  of  26 
directors,  three  of  whom  are  oil  men.  The 
individuals  are : 

Albert  L.  Williams,  director  of  Mobil; 

William  I.  Spencer,  director  of  Phillips; 

William  G.  Gwlnn,  director  of  Shell. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
fifth  largest  In  the  United  States,  has  a  total 
of  24  directors,  four  of  whom  are  oil  men. 
Another  oil  man  is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee.  The  individuals  are: 

Bert  S.  Cross,  director  of  Exxon; 

Emillo  G.  Collado,  director  of  Exxon; 

Elmore  C.  Patterson,  director  of  Atlantic 
Richfield; 

Thomas  G.  Gates,  director  of  Cities  Serv- 
ice; 

J.  Paul  Austin,  director  of  Continental. 

The  Chemical  Bank  of  New  York,  sixth 
largest  in  the  United  States,  has  a  total  of 
22  directors,  four  of  whom  are  oil  men.  Five 
members  of  the  advisory  committees  are  also 
oil  men.  The  individuals  are: 

Ralph  Warner,  Jr.,  chairman  of  Mobil  Oil; 

James  G.  Rlordan,  director  of  Mobil  Oil; 

T.  Vincent  Learson,  director  of  Exxon; 

Howard  W.  McCall,  director  of  Texaco; 

Monroe  Edward  Spaght,  director  of  Shell; 

H.  I.  Romnes,  director  of  Cities  Service; 

William  C.  Renchard,  director  of  Amerada 
Hess; 

William  S.  Boothby,  director  of  Getty  Oil, 

Joseph  A.  Thomas,  director  of  Getty  Oil. 

In  all,  132  of  the  450  oil  firms  inter- 
locks, McDonald  found,  involve  banks, 
and  another  31  involve  insurance  com- 
panies, which  has  especially  ominous  Im- 
plications for  competition. 

In  order  for  a  company  to  enter  the 
petroleum  Industry,  or  any  highly  cap- 
ital intensive  business,  enormous 
amoimts  of  capital  are  required.  As  I 
have  Indicated,  financial  Institutions 
capable  of  funding  such  endeavors  share 
common  concerns  with  the  large  verti- 
cally Integrated  oil  firms.  Hence,  for 
these  banks  to  finance  a  new  corporation 
Interested  In  competing  in  the  petroleum 
Industry  would  not  at  all  be  in  their  best 
Interests.  Thus,  as  the  independents  find 
it  increasingly  dlfScult  to  get  the  requi- 
site financial  assistance,  the  prospects  of 
Increasing  competition  become  increas- 
ingly limited. 

Management  Interlocks  are  not  limited 
to  the  oil  Industry.  Neither  are  the  anti- 
competitive Implications  of  such  Inteo'- 
locks.  Ih  1965,  the  House  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee conducted  a  study  on  Inter- 
locks In  American  corporations  generally. 
Although  this  study  is  10  years  old,  Its 
findings  and  conclusions  imdoubtedly 
suggest  the  magnitude  of  our  current 
problem.  In  1965,  the  26  directors  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  held  management 
positions  in  22  banks  and  financial  In- 
stitutions, 4  Insurance  companies,  and  32 
Industrial-commercial  corporations. 
Through  Its  directors.  General  Motors 
has  two  ties  each  with  Melon  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Canada  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  A.T.  &  T.,  International  Nickel  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd..  and  Gulf  OU  Corp.  In  ad- 
dition. It  had  single  Interlocks  with 
.United  States  Smelting,  Refining  and 
CXXI ^281»— Put  38 
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Mining  Co.,  Gillette,  Rail  Trailer  Corp., 
Gar  Wood  Industries,  Harshaw  Chemical 
Co.,  and  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

The  study  indicated  that  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  had  19  directors  who  took 
I>art  in  the  management  of  12  banks  and 
financial  institutions,  3  insurance  com- 
panies, 38  industrial-commercial  organi- 
zations, and  3  other  companies  which 
included  a  link  with  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Among  the  banks  and  finan- 
cial institutions,  members  of  Ford's  man- 
agement participated  in  two  Interlocks 
each  with  Morgan  Trust  Co.,  One  Wil- 
liam Street  Fimd,  Inc.,  and  there  were 
"three  interlocks  with  Federal  Street 
Fund.  Three  of  Ford's  directors  served 
with  General  Foods  Corp.,  and  two  with 
Continental  Can  Co.  Other  companies 
linked  with  Ford's  management  were 
Owens-Coming  Fiberglass  Corp.,  Trans 
World  Airlines,  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  B.F.  Goodrich  Co.,  and  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co. 

In  general,  interlocks  generate  several 
potential  problems  according  to  the 
House  study : 

The  impairment  or  elimination  of 
competition  between  firms  which  use  in- 
terlocking directorates  as  effective  liai- 
sons; 

Preferential  treatment  in  the  supply 
of  material  and  credit  to  favored  com- 
panies; 

Witliholding  of  capital  and  credit  from 
"outside"  competitors; 

Where  an  individual  serves  in  the  man- 
agements of  differing  corporations,  his 
conflict  of  interest  may  result  in  "inside 
dealing"  for  his  personal  gain,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  either  or  all  of  the  corporations 
he  serves.  In  a  broader  framework,  his 
loyalties  to  the  stockholders  of  each  of 
the  respective  corporations  are  divided; 

Finally,  by  means  of  interlocks,  con- 
trol over  the  major  part  of  American 
commerce  could  be  concentrated  among 
the  hands  of  so  few  individuals  "that 
the  normal  social  and  political  forces  re- 
lied upon  to  maintain  a  free  economy 
would  be  ineffective  to  control  abuses." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  prohibits  both  di- 
rect and  indirect  interlocks  in  utility 
holding  companies.  While  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  staff  recommended 
several  years  ago  that  Indirect  interlocks 
be  prohibited  In  industrial  corporations 
as  well,  no  law  has  yet  been  passed  mak- 
ing them  illegal. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct  this  short- 
coming in  law,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion prohibiting: 

First.  Interlocks  between  competitors 
achieved  by  means  of  directors  of  one 
company  acting  as  officers  of  another, 
and  directors  of  one  company  being  large 
stockholders  in  another: 

Second.  Interlocks  between  potential 
competitors ; 

Third.  Vertical  interlocks  between  buy- 
ers and  sellers.  Including  industrial  firms 
and  various  kinds  of  financial  institu- 
tions providing  lending  or  Investment 
services: 

Fourth.  Indirect  interlocks  achieved 
through  third-party  organizations  of 
any  form — whether  partnerships,  pro- 
prietorship, associations,  or  corporations. 
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After  years  of  investigation  by  such 
groups  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  private  research  organiza- 
tions, it  seems  imperative  that  we  learn 
from  our  recent  bitter  experience  in  the 
energy  area  and  correct  these  anticom- 
petitive abuses. 

I  Introduced  this  bill  on  March  6,  and 
will  soon  be  seeking  cosponsors. 


BUFFALO   MAN  ENDS   57-YEAR 
RAILROADING  CAREER 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  unhappy  news  that  barrages  us  daily 
from  around  the  world,  it  is  always  re- 
freshing to  read  an  item  in  one's  local 
newspaper  that  accents  the  positive,  the 
bright  side  of  life. 

Such  was  the  case  on  October  30, 1975, 
when  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  con- 
tained an  article  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  John  Demlcke,  who  had  a  57-year 
career  in  the  railroading  business. 

Mr.  Demlcke  is  a  member  of  a  long- 
established  family  In  South  Buffalo, 
which  is  the  site  of  a  large  portion  of 
my  city's  immense  railroad  network. 

When  asked  if  he  would  recommend 
railroading  as  a  career  today  to  young 
people,  the  newspaper  account  quoted 
Mr.  Demlcke  as  replying: 

Only  If  they  really  like  It. 

As  a  young  person  studies  the  alter- 
native career  opportunities  before  him, 
Mr.  Demicke's  advice  would  serve  well  as 
a  principal  criterion  in  making  a  choice 
of  what  field  to  pursue.  It  is  simple  prin- 
ciple that  too  often,  unfortunately,  la 
overlooked. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  newspaper  article  and  join 
Mr.  Demicke's  many  well-wishers  for  a 
fruitful  retirement : 

Vethian  CoNDtrcTOR  Hangs  tn»  Lantern 
(By  Ray  Dearlove) 

When  the  Lehigh  Valley  RaUroed's  Apollo  I 
freight  train  pulled  Into  Buffalo  from  Sayre, 
Pa.,  Wednesday  afternoon,  it  meant  the  end 
of  a  57-year  railroading  career  for  Its  con- 
ductor, John  Demlcke  of  129  Bloomfield  Ave. 

The  freight  cars  of  Apollo  I,  a  fast-freight 
piggyback  train,  were  left  at  the  "nfft  Junc- 
tion near  Harlem  Rd.,  and  the  train  crew  rode 
Into  the  Lehigh  Valley's  TUTt  Terminal  off 
Tlfft  St.  east  of  Puhrmann  Blvd.  In  the  cab 
of  Engine  320,  the  lead  engine  of  a  three- 
engine  power  package. 

A  lot  of  hot  coffee  and  yard  personnel  were 
on  hand  as  Demlcke  stepped  down  the  en- 
gine ladder  for  the  last  time. 

STARTED  IN   1918 

Demlcke,  76,  started  his  rail  career  when  be 
was  19  years  old  and  looking  for  work  In  1918. 
He  was  in  East  Buffalo  one  day  and  landed  a 
Job  as  an  apprentice  in  the  shop  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  Railroad. 

After  one  winter  In  the  shop,  Demlcke  be- 
came a  brakeman  and  continued  In  that  post 
until  1936,  when  he  was  promoted  to  con- 
ductor. He  fell  In  love  with  the  conductor  Job, 
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a  love  that  only  tiis  age  prevents  him  from 
contlntilng. 

"I  liked  being  a  conductor  because  they  are 
In  charge  of  the  train,  along  with  the  engi- 
neer," said  DemJlcke.  "It's  a  lot  of  responsi- 
bility, and  I  loved  every  minute  of  It." 

Oemicke  had  the  Buffalo-Manchester,  N.Y., 
run  from  1936  until  1972,  when  It  was 
changed  from  Manchester  to  Sayre,  Pa.  His 
last  crew  Included  Michael  Ternlsky  of  Man- 
chester, engineer;  Roy  Batchelor  of  Corfu, 
fireman;  William  Penque  of  Niagara  Falls, 
bead  trainman,  and  John  Wall  of  Lake  View, 

NEVER  A  SCRATCH 

"I've  had  several  train  accidents  occur  over 
the  years  while  on  duty,  but  I  never  got  a 
scratch,"  recalled  Demlcke.  "Years  ago  it  was 
nothing  to  work  a  16-hour  day,  but  now  they 
have  a  maximum  of  12  hours." 

Demlcke  said  he  will  keep  busy  visiting 
"16  or  16  grandchildren  and  a  lot  of  friends." 
A  widower,  he  also  keeps  a  large  vegetable 
garden  behind  the  house  he  owns  on  Bloom- 
field  Ave. 

When  asked  if  he  would  recommend  rail- 
roading as  a  career  to  young  people  today,  he 
said  he  would,  but  "only  if  they  really  like 
It."  He  said  railroading  "miist  be  In  your 
blood,  and  you  must  live  for  It  and  by  it." 

Demlcke  said  freight  trains  are  longer  now- 
adays, some  reaching  two  miles  In  length.  As 
he  said  it,  he  looked  down  the  Lehigh  Valley 
tracks  and  one  got  the  impression  that  John 
DemlckA  would  be  a  regular  visitor  to  Lehlgb 
Valley's  TUft  Terminal. 
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$200,000  PER  DAY.  AND  THE  TAX- 
PAYER SHOULD  PAY? 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14.  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  section  103  of  H.R.  3474, 
the  bill  to  authorize  funding  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  specific  reference  to 
the  proposals  which  the  Senate  added  to 
this  bill  to  authorize  a  guaranteed  loan 
program  for  synthetic  fuels  such  as  oil 
from  oil  shale  and  synthetic  gas  from 
coal,  I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  from  yesterday's  Oil  Daily. 

I  believe  the  article  speaks  for  itself, 
as  follows: 

$300,000/Dat  Coai.  Qas  Intlation  Citzd 

.  Los  Amcxlxs. — ^"The  nation's  growing 
shortage  of  gas  supplies  Is  the  result  of 
two  basic  causes,  both  of  which  lie  squarely 
In  the  lap  of  governments,"  Joseph  R. 
Renach.  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.  president, 
told  a  meeting  of  the  Americanism  Edu- 
cational League. 

He  Identified  these  caiises  as  federal  well- 
head price  regulation  of  natural  gas  moving 
In  Interstate  commerce,  and  the  "inordinate- 
ly long  delays  in  governmental  approvals 
required  for  the  development  of  new  gas 
supplies. 

"We  have  the  sublime  contradiction — 
political  leaders  who  are  aU  too  ready  to 
about  'crisis,'  but  who  at  the  same  time  help 
perpetuate  a  sjrstem  of  delays  and  obstruc- 
tions which  only  deepen  the  crisis,"  he 
charged. 

He  noted  his  company's  many  programs  to 
acquire  gas  supplies  from  new  sources  and 
mentioned  particularly  Its  coal  gasification 
project  In  New  Mexico  and  a  major  pipeline 
project  to  bring  Alaskan  North  Slope  gas  to 
southern  California. 
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The  loss  of  time  In  getting  these  projects, 
underway,  penalizes  the  consumer,  Rensch 
pointed  out.  For  example,  be  said,  inflation 
had  Increased  the  cost  of  the  coal  gasifica- 
tion plant  $200,000  for  each  day  of  delay. 

According  to  Rensch,  when  iK>lltlcal  lead- 
ers formulate  a  national  energy  policy,  they 
are  first  responsive  to  pressure  groups  such 
as  the  more  militant  environmental  organi- 
zations and  self-styled  consumer  advocates. 

"But  these  minority  group  advocates  share 
a  common  characteristic :  they  do  not  have  to 
accept  the  responsibility  In  later  years  for 
the  adverse  consequences  of  their  acts,"  said 
Rensch. 

Another  phenomenon  accompanying  the 
formulation  of  energy  policy  by  politicians, 
be  said,  is  a  perpetual  attack  on  the  major 
mergy  suppliers,  typically  the  oil  companies. 

"For  example,"  he  said,  "any  objective 
evaluation  will  show  that  deregulation  of 
wellhead  gas  prices  is  clearly  In  the  long- 
term  interest  of  the  consumer.  But  a  great 
deal  of  the  reluctance  of  Congress  to  face  up 
to  this  stems  from  the  fact  that  oil  compa- 
nies— ^those  popvilar  whipping  boys — are  also 
viewed  as  the  beneficiaries  of  deregulation." 


CONGRESS  MUST  TAKE  BLAME 
FOR  OSHA 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OP    n>AHO 
'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  in  Weiser,  Idaho,  sent  me  a 
letter  that  I  received  this  morning  in 
which  he  addressed  the  problem  of  ex- 
cessive bureaucracy  and  specifically  the 
Occuppational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration— OSHA.  He  pointed  out 
that  politicians  do  not  like  to  take  re- 
sponsibilities for  agencies  like  OSHA. 
Nevertheless,  those  in  the  producing  end 
of  the  economy  that  pay  the  taxes  to  run 
this  place  back  here  must  bear  the  burden 
of  an  agency  like  OSHA  that  has  100 
word  definitions  of  "ladder"  and  "exit" 
to  help  people  understand  their  regula- 
tions; that  has  a  122-word  definition  of 
"means  of  egress." 

Businessmen  who  have  no  legal  or 
scientific  training  are  unable  to  imder- 
stand  OSHA  regulations;  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  small  businesses  who  can- 
not afford  a  team  of  lawyers  or  special 
interpreters  of  Government  regulations. 
Equally  unnerving  is  the  sheer  volume 
of  the  regulations — thousands  of  them 
for  one  operation.  And  all  of  this  adds  to 
consumer  prices. 

In  some  cases  the  practices  of  OSHA 
have  terminated  small  businesses.  For 
example,  in  Boise,  Idaho,  a  small  granite 
shop — owned  and  operated  by  two  men — 
received  OSHA  fines  and  penalties  total- 
ing several  thousand  dollars.  The  neces- 
sary modification  would  cost  a  lot  more, 
and  they  did  not  have  the  means  to 
fight  this  case  in  the  courts.  So  what 
does  someone  in  this  position  do?  These 
men  had  nevpr  had  accidents  in  their 
shop.  They  were  the  sole  employees  and 
operators  of  their  business,  so  why  should 
it  be  the  business  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  investigate  their  working  condi- 
tions, deem  them  unsafe,  and  saddle 
them  with  fines  and  repair  orders  to  the 
point  where  they  could  no  longer  operate 
their  business. 
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I  think  that  this  is  an  example  of  just 
what  is  wrong  in  this  country  today.  It 
is  this  type  of  activity  by  the  Govern- 
ment— this  excessive  power  of  Govern- 
ment— that  is  driving  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  point  of  political  revolution 
against  big  government.  This  is  why  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  1086,  to 
repeal  OSHA. 


TORMENTED  GUN  VICTIMS  ASKS 
WHY 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  in  the  United  States 
focuses  largely  on  the  criminal — his  pun- 
ishment and  rehabilitation.  Recently, 
more  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  before  it  happens. 

But  both  of  these  approaches  omit 
consideration  of  the  most  tragic  aspect 
of  any  crime — the  victim.  This  omission 
is  even  more  unfortunate  in  view  of  the 
prolonged  mental  and  physical  suffering 
the  victim  must  endure,  often  simply  be- 
cause he  or  she  happened  to  be  in  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice,  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  Representative 
William  Hungate,  Is  holding  hearings  on 
legislation  to  provide  compensation  for 
victims  of  crime. 

Already  11  States  and  several  nations 
have  similar  programs.  In  my  judgment 
it  is  time  we  created  a  program  on  the 
Federal  level  to  aid  victims  of  crime. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  Representative 
William  Mann,  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Judiciary  will,  in  due  course,  be  imder- 
taldng  action  on  legislation  to  compen- 
sate D.C.  crime  victims  like  Sally  Ann 
Morris,  whose  sad  plight  is  detailed  in 
the  following  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  October  29,  1975. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  29, 1975] 

Tormented  Ottn  Victim  Asks  Wht 

(By  Ron  Shafer) 

"The  thing  that  bothers  me,  and  always 
will.  Is  why  they  shot  me.  You  Just  dont 
shoot  someone  In  the  back  like  In  a  western 
movie.  I  didn't  pose  any  threat  to  them,  I 
was  running  away ..." 

Sally  Ann  Morris,  26,  is  still  asking  herself 
why  she  was  the  one  shot  by  robbers  four 
months  ago  while  on  a  Saturday  night  date 
in  Georgetown.  That  chance  encounter  left 
her  wounded,  necessitated  a  traumatic  op- 
eration and  required  weekly  visits  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist to  survive  the  life  left  to  her.  She 
still  walks  with  a  cane. 

Compounding  all  this  Is  the  fear  that  the 
ordeal  is  not  yet  over  and  that  her  assailants 
may  retiirn  and  kill  her.  Four  suspects  ar- 
rested In  the  case,  who  were  released  on 
personal  recognizance,  pending  trial, 
promptly  disappeared  and  are  at  large  today. 

Morris,  a  claims  adjuster  for  an  Alexandria 
Insurance  company  before  the  Georgetown 
shooting  last  June,  decided  to  tell  her  story 
but  Insisted  that  her  present  whereabouts 
be  kept  secret. 

"I  don't  want  people  to  feel  sorry  for  me, 
but  Just  for  them  to  know  that  It  can  happen 
in  one  second.  They  should  know  what  can 
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happen."  she  said  recently  during  an  Inter* 

view  at  the  home  of  a  friend. 

Sally  Morris'  misfortune  occurred  June  28 
on  her  way  to  a  dinner  urged  on  her  by  her 
boyfriend  because  she  was  so  morose  over 
the  recent  death  of  her  father. 

It  was  about  10:30  p.m.,  she  recalled.  She 
and  her  boyfriend,  Heru'y  Miller,  were  walk- 
ing down  33d  Street,  heading  for  an  M 
Street  restaurant.  They  were  talking  about 
the  cobblestone  sidewalks  and  the  stately 
trees  in  the  area  when  two  men  approached. 

As  they  passed  the  couple,  one  of  the  men 
pulled  out  a  gun,  cocked  It  and  stuck  It  in 
Sally  Morris'  back.  "I  knew  right  away  they 
were  going  to  fire  It  because  you  Just  dont 
cock  a  gun  without  a  reason,"  Morris  said. 

Instinctively,  Miller  grabbed  her  and  they 
started  to  run.  After  a  few  steps,  she  said, 
she  heard  gunfire  and  felt  a  slap  at  her  back. 
"It  felt  like  a  burning  needle  that  went 
through  me  real  quick.  It  sort  of  numbed 
me." 

An  ambulance  was  called  and  people  began 
to  gather,  some  on  the  run,  asking  what  had 
happened.  Someone  suggested  that  she  lie 
down. 

"I  am  a  self  conscious  person  and  I  hate 
to  be  stared  at,"  Morris  said.  "AU  of  a  sudden 
I  became  two  people:  one  was  lying  on  the 
sidewalk,  the  other  was  looking  down  at  me, 
saying,  this  Isn't  real,  you've  got  Just  gone  to 
a  play.  I  kept  thinking,  why  can't  you  Just 
faint  and  you'll  be  out  of  It." 

The  ambulance  took  40  minutes  to  arrive, 
Morris  said.  "Then  things  really  started  to 
hurt.  They  are  rough.  I  should  have  taken 
a  taxi,"  she  said,  chuckling  as  she  told  her 
story,  her  long  red  hair  framing  a  youthful 
freckled  face.  She  smoked  one  cigarette  after 
another. 

At  Georgetown  Hospital,  a  nurse  probed 
her  midsection,  asking  '*lf  my  stomach  al- 
ways stuck  out  here,"  said  Morris,  who  sep- 
arated from  her  husband  In  1972  and  has  a 
6-year-old  daughter.  "I  said,  lady,  all  I've 
had  Is  a  Cesarean.  If  there's  anything  else 
there,  I  dldn'thave  it  when  I  came  In  here." 

"Then,"  m6^s  recalled  the  nurse  saying, 
"that's  where  the  bullet  is." 

The  bullet  hit  Sally  Morris  in  the  small 
of  the  back,  ripped  through  her  Intestinal 
tract  and  lodged  in  her  lower  abdomen.  It 
fractured  her  hip  so  that  she  still  caimot 
walk  without  a  cane. 

Doctors  had  to  perform  a  colostomy,  re- 
routing the  undamaged  intehstlnal  tract  to 
a  substitute  opening  surgically  created  in  her 
lower  abdomen.  This  type  of  operation  al- 
lows body  waste  to  be  passed  Into  a  dispos- 
able plastic  bag  attached  to  the  new  opening. 

"It's  kind  of  embarrassing,  like  when  you 
go  out  and  it  (the  plastic  bag)  starts  to  bloat 
like  a  balloon,"  she  said.  "People  stare,  like 
what's  going  on  down  there?  And  it  makes 
noises.  You're  supposed  to  say,  oh,  my  stom- 
ach's growling.  And  there  are  a  few  other 
problems,  like  sometimes  It'll  decide  to  leak 
...  or  you'll  empty  It  out  and  miss  the  toilet 
and  you  Just  stand  there  and  cry." 

When  Morris  recently  showed  the  waste 
contraption  to  her  5-year-old  daughter — 
"She  asked  to  see  .  .  .  and  I  showed  her  be- 
cause I  thought  she  would  imderstand" — the 
daughter  said,  "Mommy,  I  don't  want  to  sleep 
with  you  anymore." 

Since  the  operation,  Morris  has  lost  her 
Job  with  the  Safeco  Insurance  Co.  of  America 
in  Alexandria.  She  faces  further  surgery  next 
month — hopefully  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
the  colostomy — and  her  employers  felt  they 
had  to  replace  her. 

"We  were  willing  to  wait  longer  If  we  could 
see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  but  neither 
she  nor  her  doctor  could,"  said  Tom  Davis, 
Morris'  boss  at  the  Insurance  firm.  Morris 
has  not  returned  to  work  since  the  shooting 
four  months  ago. 

Morris  has  also  given  up  her  third  floor 
apartment  because  she  said  she  can  no  longer 
walk  up  the  stairs.  Now  she  faces  medical 
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bills  she  cannot  pay  and  flnds  herself  con- 
sumed with  fear, 
yit's  my  charade,  pushing  real  emotions  in 
back  and  trying  to  be  cheerful  outside." 
Morris  said.  "But  I  still  go  Into  a  lot  of  de- 
pression, and  I  have  nightmares." 

According  to  police,  the  four  suspected 
assailants  of  Morris  have  been  identified  as 
James  Andrew  Weeks,  29;  Roy  Weeks,  25; 
Terry  Ann  Stewart,  23;  and  Eunice  Walker, 
25,  all  District  residents.  Police  said  the  two 
men  had  been  committing  armed  robberies 
in  Georgetown  for  several  weekends  before 
the  Morris  shooting,  escaping  by  hiding  In 
the  back  seat  of  a  getaway  car  driven  by  the 
women. 

The  frustration  growing  from  the  after- 
math of  that  night  in  Georgetown  ultimately 
caused  Morris  to  beg  for  financial  help — ap- 
parently without  success — In  a  letter  to 
President  Ford.  Near  the  end  of  her  hospital 
stay  she  wrote  to  the  President:  "I  know  the 
physical  loss  can  never  be  replaced,  but  to  be 
in  debt — why?" 

She  said  the  White  House  Informed  her  by 
telephone  that  a  law  clerk  would  look  into 
her  case,  but  she  has  heard  nothing  since. 

Maryland  has  passed  legislation  to  allocate 
money  to  the  victims  of  crimes.  The  District 
and  Virginia  has  not.  Congress  has  also  failed 
to  approve  federal  legislation  that  woxild  pro- 
vide funds  for  crime  victims. 

Health  Insurance  will  pay  90  percent  of  the 
$10,000  Morris  has  accumulated  In  medical 
bills,  but  she  must  stUl  live  on  $200  a  month 
in  welfare  payments  and  has  no  money  to 
pay  the  rest  of  her  medical  and  psychiatric 
expenses,  she  said. 

"I  have  also  lost  a  lot  of  feeling  about  peo- 
ple and  I'm  trying  to  get  that  back,"  she 
said.  Miller,  her  boyfriend  of  three  years, 
"treats  me  like  a  china  doll;  he  doesn't  let 
me  go  anywhere  by  myself."  But  she  finds 
herself  not  caring  about  him  like  she  used  to. 

"For  the  first  week  I  blamed  him.  I  thought 
why  couldn't  it  have  been  him,  he  could  have 
taken  it  better.  Why  me?  Isn't  that  Just 
terrible  to  think  like  that?  .  .  .  And  then  I 
spent  a  long  time  thinking:  if  it  had  Just 
taken  longer  to  park,  or  if  we  had  gone  down 
another  street  ..." 


NEW  YORK  METRO  AREA  POSTAL 
UNION  RESPONDS  TO  PRESIDENT 
FORD 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF  NEW   YORK  ~ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  11,  calling 
upon  the  Presidwit  to  put  aside  political 
differences  In  dealing  with  the  New  York 
fiscal  crisis : 

An  Open  Letter  to  President  Gerald  R.  Ford 
(ByMoeBUler) 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  president  of  the  largest  Local  Postal 
Union  in  America.  Our  26,000  members  are 
Blacks,  Hlspanics,  Jews,  Italians,  Irish — you 
name  it. 

If  we  are  anything,  collectively,  we  are 
New  York  City.  If  New  York  City  Is  any- 
thing. New  York  is  America.  Yet,  from  Yugo- 
slavia to  Detroit  you  persoilally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  been  preaching  the  gospel  that 
New  York  City  Is  something  less  than  Amer- 
ica. In  fact.  It  would  be  surprising  If  your 
audiences  have  not  come  away  with  the  idea 
that  New  York  is  "Sin  City." 
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What  are  the  sins?  Unemployment  .  .  . 
a  crippling  recession  .  .  .  spiralling  infla- 
tion .  .  .  poverty  .  .  .  deprived  minorities  .  .  , 
these  are  the  "sins"  of  New  York.  But,  Mr. 
Ford,  we  New  Yorkers  did  not  create  unem- 
ployment or  the  recession  or  Inflation;  we 
did  not  Invent  poverty.  We  have  more  mi- 
nority problems  than  the  rest  of  the  nation 
because  we  embraced  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters from  other  states,  not  because  we  have 
deprived  them. 

If  the  Beautiful  Lady  in  our  Harbor  has 
been  a  symbol  for  America  she  has  been 
more  than  that  for  New  Yorkers.  She  has 
been  a  "love  affair."  What  she  stands  lor, 
we  practice:  compassion,  refuge,  opportu- 
nity; equality  and  hope — hope  denied  In 
other  doom-and-despalr  areajs  of  our  own 
country  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

"Blessed  are  the  poor"  said  the  prophet. 
Who  but  New  Yorkers  seek  to  bless  them? 
"The  wretched  refuse  of  yovu*  teeming  shore," 
wrote  the  poet.  Who  but  New  Yorkers  ac- 
cept them? 

"Let  him  who  Is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
stone"  reads  the  Testament.  Who  but  Gerald 
Ford  casts  the  first  stone?  Mr.  President, 
where  Is  this  middle-America  ethic  that  you 
supposedly  epitomize?  Is  the  smUe  for  which 
Gerald  Ford  is  famous  really  a  smirk?  Has 
"Mr.  Nice  Guy,"  the  never  offending  "Mr. 
Nice  Guy,"  now  decided  that  In  order  to  win 
reelection  he  can  and  must  offend  the  nearly 
8  million  Americans  who  live  In  New  York 
City? 

And,  worse,  have  you  decided  this  selec- 
tive genocide  Is  preferable  to  defeat  at  the 
polls?  New  York  City  has  not  asked  you  for 
a  handout,  Mr.  President.  Nor  do  we  want 
one. 

We  are  head  to  head  with  a  monimiental 
fiscal  crisis.  Your  answer  Is  to  abandon  or 
emasculate  the  social  programs  and  Institu- 
tions and  traditions  that  have  made  this  the 
greatest  city  In  the  history  of  clvUization. 
Our  answer  is  a  simple  Federal  guarantee  of 
our  obligations  to  bridge  us  through  this 
critical  period. 

We  are  tough.  We  are  resilient.  We  are  de- 
termined. 

And  we  can  and  will  survive.  The  only 
thing  that  can  destroy  it  is  a  continuation  of 
the  National  policy  authored  by  you,  aimed 
at  our  destruction. 

If  we  go  down,  Mr.  President,  New  York 
State  does  down.  If  the  Empire  State  goes 
down,  can  the  Nation  survive?  The  National 
crisis,  of  which  New  York  City  Is  Just  one 
victim,  also  has  been  prostituted  into  the 
most  vicious  antl-Clvil  Service  Union  crusade 
in  history. 

Because  our  Unions  have  been  the  most 
dynamic  and  effective  in  the  last  decade, 
you  seek  to  visit  on  us  the  blame  for  rll  the 
ills  of  the  world. 

There  is  still  time  for  you,  Mr.  President, 
to  put  aside  your  political  time  table  and  to 
reassume  the  mantle  of  morality  with  which 
you  seemingly  were  cloaked  on  assuming  the 
Presidency.  You  cannot  hope,  Mr.  President, 
to  find  the  Pearly  Gates  open  If  you  have 
slammed  shut  the  Golden  Door. 


ONSITE    CONSULTATION    BILL    TO 
HELP  SMALL  BUSINESSES 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14.  1975 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
carried  an  informative  article  on  the 
problems  facing  millions  of  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women.  The  Manpower, 
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Compensation,  and  Health  and  Safety 
Subcommittee  has  become  keenly  aware 
of  many  of  the  difficulties  of  small  busi- 
ness owners  ttirough  31  days  of  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

It  is  therefore  timely  that  I  bring  this 
article  to  my  colleagues'  attention,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Monday, 
November  17,  will  be  considering  H.R. 
8618,  a  bill  to  amend  OSHA  to  provide 
Federal  onslte  consultation  to  employ- 
ers. The  committee  is  aware  that  small 
businesses  may  not  have  the  reso«vces 
to  retain  private  consultants  to  counsel 
on  applicability  of  OSHA  standards.  Ac- 
cordingly, H.R.  8618  gives  preference  to 
small  businesses  and  to  hazardous  in- 
dustries. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  this  Nation's  small  businesses, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Text  of  the  article  follows : 
IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Jotirnal,  Nov.  13,  1975] 
Thb  New  Fobgotten  Man 
(By  Irving  Krlstol) 

It  was  about  a  hundred  years  ago  that  the 
American  social  theorist  William  Graham 
Sumner  coined  (or  popularized)  the  phrase, 
"the  forgotten  man."  He  was  referring  to  the 
average  taxpayer,  not  poor  enough  to  be  the 
object  of  official  compassion,  not  rich  enough 
to  remain  basically  luiaSected  by  official 
depredations.  There  never  was  any  popular 
animus  against  such  a  person;  the  political 
process  simply  ignored  him,  even  as  It  afflict- 
ed him. 

The  phrase  caught  on,  and  those  of  us  of 
i  certain  age  can  well  remember  the  stand- 
ard cartoon,  on  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
more  conservative  press,  in  which  a  naked 
John  Q.  Citizen,  his  nudity  concealed  only 
jy  a  barrel,  pathetically  clutched  the  last  few 
loUars  of  his  after-tax  income  and  desperate- 
y  pleaded  that  attention  be  paid  to  him. 

During  the  years  of  the  post-war  boom, 
1945-1965,  this  image  rather  faded  from  the 
x>piilar  Imagination.  Taxes  grew  steadily  In 
•his  period,  to  be  sure,  but  Incomes  rose  even 
'aster,  and  the  average  citizen  was  not  per- 
»lved  to  be  suffering  much,  nor  did  he  hlm- 
lelf  seem  to  feel  any  particular  distress.  In 
he  late  '60s.  of  course,  all  this  began  to 
^ange.  as  inflation  took  hold,  economic 
STOwth  slowed  down,  and  the  spirit  of  a  tax- 
»ayers"  rebellion  began  slowly  to  Intrude  itself 
nto  the  political  consciousness.  The  average 
Axpayer,  a  relatively  small  minority  of  the 
wpulation  in  Sumner's  day.  is  now  the  over- 
vhelmlng  bulk  of  the  citizenry.  He  may  re- 
naln,  in  1975,  an  unduly  afflicted  being,  but 
10  on°  can  say  that  he  has  been  forgotten, 
rhe  level  of  taxation  has  become  a  major  po- 
Itical  Issue,  which  even  the  most  spend- 
Jhrlft  of  politicians  has  to  take  account  of. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  whole  new  class  of 
orgotten  men  has  emerged.  Like  his  counter- 
)art  of  yesteryear,  today's  forgotten  man  is — 
f  the  opinion  polls  are  to  be  believed — a 
airly  respected  and  well-regarded  citizen.  No 
)ne  Is  leading  a  crusade  against  him,  and  it 
s  probable  that  no  one  really  wants  to.  He 
s  merely  being  chivvied,  harassed,  ruined, 
md  bankrupted  by  a  political  process  that 
Akes  him  for  granted  and  is  utterly  indlffer- 
!nt  to  his  problematic  condition.  I  refer  to 
he  small  businessman. 

AN  INVISIBLE  nCTJRE 

It  is  astonishing  and  dismaying  how  little 
nterest  there  seems  to  be  In  the  condition 
)f  smaU  business  in  the  United  States  today. 
31g  business  Is  in  the  spotlight  to  such  a  de- 
[ree.  and  Is  the  focus  for  such  passionate 
:oncem  (pro  or  con),  that  the  smaller  busi- 
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neasman  Is  an  invisible  figure,  offstage  some- 
where. 

One  can  imderstand  why  and  how  this 
has  happened.  Big  business  is  certainly  far 
more  important  today,  economically  and 
.,  politically,  than  it  ever  was.  Economically, 
becavise  the  overall  health  of  the  economy. 
In  terms  of  Investment,  economic  growth, 
employment,  hinges  very  much  on  the 
health  (or  lack  thereof)  of  big  business. 
Politically,  because  the  struggle  for  control 
over  the  decision-making  process  of  the 
large  corporation — which  Is  what  "regu- 
lation" is  all  about — wlU  certainly  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  ultimate  status  of 
the  private  sector  vls-a-vis  the  political 
sector.  In  our  stUl-mlxed  economy.  Both 
our  collective  prosperity  and  individual  lib- 
erty, therefore,  are  very  much  at  Issue  In 
the  current  controversies  over  the  ways  In 
which  big  business  should  be  organized  and 
operated. 

But  if  small  business  is  of  lesser  eco- 
nomic significance  than  it  used  to  be,  its 
economic  role  U  still  terribly  Important. 
And  the  fact  that  the  future  of  the  large 
corporation  involves  the  future  of  our  pri- 
vate sector  should  not  obscure  the  more 
basic  fact  that  small  business  preemi- 
nently Is  the  private  sector. 

Economically,  smaU  business  plays  a 
critical  role  In  the  process  of  innovation. 
When  one  surveys  the  new  products  and 
new  processes  of  the  past  25  years,  it  Is  ex- 
traordinary how  many  of  them  were  Intro- 
duced by  aggressive  entrepreneurs  or 
smaUer  business  firms.  The  Xerox  copier, 
the  Polaroid  camera,  the  mini-computer, 
high-fidelity  recordings,  frozen  foods, 
wash-and-dry  clothing,  etc.— the  list  is  long 
and  impressive.  Nor  Is  it  only  product  inno- 
vation that  small  business  is  so  good  at.  It 
also  rates  high  marks  for  conceptual  Inno- 
vation, for  coming  up  with  a  new  way  of 
organizing  older  services.  Contalneriza- 
tlon;  the  discount  store;  the  motel;  fran- 
chising the  sale  of  hamburgers,  fried 
chicken,  and  other  food  products — these, 
among  others,  were  Ideas  in  the  head  of  an 
individual  that  proved  fruitful  and  benefi- 
cial because  our  economic  system  permit- 
ted them  to  compete  with  existing  Ideas  as 
to  how  things  should  be  done.  Obviously, 
not  all  the  Innovations  of  entrepreneurs 
succeed;  Indeed,  most  of  them  fall,  as  they 
are  bound  to,  in  a  high-risk,  high-payoff  sit- 
uation. But  this  brash  willingness  to  risk 
faUure  is  Itself  one  of  the  major  merits  of 
a  system  of  "free  enterprise." 

The  large  corporation  may  be  the  end- 
product  of  "free  enterprise"  but  It  is  not  its 
quintessential  representative,  either  In  theory 
or  practice.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  large  corporation  Is  relatively  innovative! 
does  preserve  an  entrepreneurial  aspect.  (To 
the  degree  that  government  gets  Involved  in 
decision-making,  it  is  always  the  avoidance 
of  risk  that  will  take  priority.)  But  even  at 
its  best,  the  large  corporation  will  never  be 
as  enthusiastic  about  innovation  as  its  tiny 
competitors.  It  has  a  huge  Investment  in  ex- 
isting products  and  procedures  that  it  would 
prefer  not  to  write  off  too  quickly.  It  usuaUy 
makes  more  economic  sense  for  it  to  seek 
marginal  improvements  in  productivity  rath- 
er than  to  concentrate  on  a  new  product  that 
may  or  may  not  sell,  or  a  new  process  that 
may  or  may  not  work.  And  its  vast  bureau- 
cracy Is  always,  to  some  extent,  a  conspiracy 
against  innovation:  layer  upon  layer  of  ex- 
perts—lawyer, engineers,  marketing  men- 
are  at  hand  to  point  out  all  the  things  that 
can  go  wrong.  These  objections  wUl  have  both 
merit  and  force;  a  corporate  officer  will  have 
to  take  them  seriously.  Only  the  entrepre- 
neur, with  little  to  lose,  can  boldly  ignore 
them. 

But  small  business  la  even  more  Important 
politically  than  economlcaUy.  It  is  Integral 
to  that  diffusion  of  power  and  wealth,  and 
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to  the  economic  and  social  mobility  which 
are  the  hallmarks  of  a  liberal  society.  It  is 
the  small  businessman  who  builds  up  those 
large  fortunes  which  then  sustain  the  not- 
for-profit  sector— the  universltiee,  founda- 
tions, phUantroples— which  is  so  important 
a  buffer  between  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. (Corporate  executives  almost  never  ac- 
cumulate that  amount  of  capital,  despite 
their  high  salaries.)  It  Is  the  successful  small 
businessman  who  maintains  his  roots  in  a 
local  community,  becomes  a  visible  symbol  of 
success  to  everyone,  gives  the  politicians  in 
our  smaller  Xgywaa  and  cities  their  own  ac- 
cess to  funds  (and  therefore  a  greater  inde- 
pendence from  national  organizations) ,  sup- 
ports all  those  local  activities — social  or 
cultural — which  keeps  community  morale 
high.  And  it  Is  in  the  small  business  sector 
that  those  who  are  discriminated  against, 
whether  it  be  for  their  politics,  race  or  reli- 
gion, can  find,  and  have  traditionally  found 
sanctuary. 

Indeed,  when  we  talk  about  "liberal  cap- 
italism," we  are  talking  specifically  about  a 
political-economic  system  in  which  small 
business  is  given  the  opportunity  not  only 
to  survive,  but  to  prosper.  If  Yugoslavia  or 
Russia  were,  tomorrow,  to  permit  their  major 
nationalized  industries  to  sell  shares  to  the 
public,  in  order  to  raise  capital,  it  would  not 
involve  any  grand  reformation  of  their  sys- 
tems. On  the  other  hand.  If  they  gave  entre- 
preneurial freedom  to  small  business,  it  most 
certainly  would.  Then,  and  only  then,  could 
one  talk  seriously  about  "liberalization." 

Similarly,  In  the  "capitalist"  countries  the 
very  largest  of  ovu-  corporations  are  already, 
and  will  surely  remain,  "quasi-public"  in- 
stitutions. That  Is  the  way  they  are  described 
in  all  the  business-school  texts;  that  Is  the 
way  they  are  referred  to  casually  by  politi- 
cians and  the  media;  and,  in  truth  I  have 
yet  to  hear  the  chairman  of  a  major  corpo- 
ration publicly  insist  that  what  he  commands 
is  a  species  of  private  property,  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense  of  that  term.  (The  exact  meaning 
of  "quasi-public,"  of  course,  is  nuclear,  and 
its  definition  is  what  the  fighting  is  aU 
about.) 

DIFFERING  ATTITUDES 

Small  business,  in  contrast,  even  where 
there  is  public  ownership  of  shares,  is  still 
generally  perceived  to  be  a  species  of  pri- 
vate property  and  to  possess  the  legiti- 
macy which  most  Americans  are  still  will- 
ing to  concede  to  private  property.  In  this 
respect,  the  United  States  Is  very  different 
from  Western  Europe.  Here,  it  Is  only  big 
business  that  pubUc  aUltudes  are  Ukely  to 
be  hostile  to.  There,  all  business  falls  un- 
der a  shadow  of  distrust  and  disfavor.  Pop- 
ular  opinion  there  is  inclined  to  be  antlbusl- 
ness  per  se — i.e.,  anti-capitalist.  We  are 
still.  In  principle  and  to  a  large  degree  In 
actuality,  a  liberal-capitalist  society.  And 
it  is  small  business  that  makes  it  so. 

It  is  therefore  all  the  more  paradoxical 
that,  in  our  taxation  and  regulatory  poli- 
cies, so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  needs 
of  smaU  business.  I  note  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  Just  de- 
cided  to  continue  a  lower  tax  rate  on  the 
first  $50,000  of  corporate  Income,  after 
which  the  full  48%  rate  applies.  What  a  pit- 
iful gesture!  Why  shouldn't  the  corporate 
Income  tax  be  far  more  graduated  than 
this,  so  that  the  full  48%  rate  applies  only 
when  a  firm  reaches,  say,  the  $2  million  in- 
come level?  That  would  make  a  difference. 
Why  doesn't  a  Republican  administration, 
concerned  about  the  survival  of  liberal 
capitalism,  press  for  such  a  reform?  Why 
does  It  persist  In  trying  to  lower  the  tax 
ceiling  for  all  corporations — a  proposal 
which  .Congress  will  certainly  ignore,  while 
it  Just  might  be  willing  to  give  smaller 
business  a  break?  The  answer,  I  suggest, 
is  that  it  is  so  concerned — we  are  all  today 
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80  concerned — about  "macroeconomlc" 
phenomena  that  the  economic  and  sociolog- 
ical and  political  importance  of  the  smaller 
businessman  or  smaller  business  firm  has 
simply  been  overlooked. 

One  also  may  properly  wonder  why  no 
greater  efforts  are  made  to  protect  smaller 
businesses  from  the  horrendous  burden 
which  the  newer  regulatory  agencies  im- 
pose on  them.  Big  business  finds  it  difficult 
enough  to  cope  with  all  the  expensive 
changes  required  to  meet  new  rule  gov- 
erning air  pollution,  water  pollution,  noise, 
safety,  etc.  But,  in  the  end.  big  business 
has  the  resources  to  survive  this  experi- 
ence, harrowing  as  it  is.  SmaU  business 
will  not  survive  it,  and  Is  not.  All  over  the 
nation,  smaller  firms  are  being  pushed  Into 
liquidation  of  mergers  by  their  Inability  to 
cope  with  these  new  burdens.  They  need 
more  time,  more  generous  (albeit  tempo- 
rary) exemptions.  Why  don't  we  hear  more 
voices,  and  louder  ones,  demanding  that 
they  receive  such  differential  treatment? 

If  smaU  business  is  going  to  survive  in 
this  country,  it  Is  going  to  have  to  organize 
itself  more  effectively  so  that  its  Interests 
are  respected.  Just  why  it  has  so  far  failed 
to  do  this,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know 
that  unless  it  does,  it  will  perish  from  ne- 
glect. And  much  that  is  precious  to  the 
American  way  of  life  will  perish  with  it. 


FARMING— A  WAY  OP  LIFE 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF  VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
News,  points  up  a  serious  financial  situa- 
tion that  exists  on  many  farms  all  across 
America.  It  makes  me  ask  the  question: 
What  is  keeping  the  American  farm  fam- 
ily down  on  the  farm? 

Because  of  the  gravity  of  this  situation 
and  the  faith  all  of  ms  place  on  the 
American  farmer  to  provide  each  of  us 
with  our  basic  daily  requirements  for 
food  and  fiber,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
each  Member  of  the  House  might  desire 
to  examine  the  points  raised  in  this  edi- 
torial. The  text  of  the  article  follows 
these  remarks: 

[From  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News, 

November,  1975] 

A  Wat  of  Lifx 

At  a  recent  press  conference  a  member  of 
the  VFBF  Women's  Committee  stated,  "We 
could  be  much  better  off  financially  to  sell 
our  farm  and  equipment  and  live  off  our  In- 
vestment." 

This  farmer's  wife  was  talking  about  a 
$600,000  farm  operation.  Her  statement  drew 
the  unasked  question.  Why  not?,  and  she 
continued  with  "We're  farming  because  we 
enjoy  it." 

Farming  is  a  business,  but  it  is  also  a  way 
of  life.  In  recent  years  many  farmers  have 
had  to  leave  the  farm  beca\ise  of  high  taxes, 
transfer  of  estate  losses,  government  policies 
or  crop  losses  due  to  acts  of  Ood. 

Profit  motivation  In  farming  is  a  matter 
of  survival,  but  there  is  more  to  It  than 
that.  There  is  the  love  of  the  land,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  making  a  contribution  to 
mankind. 

If  farming  were  Just  a  business,  giant  cor- 
porations would  take  over.  There  are  some 
large  farm  operations  run  by  corporations, 
but  it  amounts  to  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
all  the  farms  in  the  U.S. 
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One  reason  for  the  faUure  of  giant  corpo- 
rations in  agriculture  is  It  Is  hard  to  find 
a  40-hoiu--per-week  employee  to  attend  the 
midnight  birth  of  a  calf,  or  cut  the  lights 
on  a  tractor  or  combine  and  drive  half  the 
night. 

Because  of  higher  food  prices  at  the  super- 
markets there  is  a  myth  about  the  financial 
situation  of  American  farmers.  The  truth 
is  that  In  some  cases  it  Is  critical. 

With  the  cost  of  living  rise  of  14  per  cent 
in  1974,  the  farmer's  cost  of  production 
climbed  22  per  cent.  And  the  prices  they 
received  for  their  prod^tlon  fell  16  per  cent. 

At  a  time  when  th^^ost-price  squeeze  Is 
so  severe,  it's  frightening  to  think  that  gov- 
ernment decisions  are  being  made  to  weaken 
the  farmer's  chances  of  survival. 

Now  is  the  time  government  should  be 
making  farming  a  more  attractive  way  of 
life.  Instead,  government  made  attractive 
market  promises  to  get  all-out  production. 
Farmers  gave  all-out  production,  only  to  see 
more  restrictions  placed  on  foreign  markets. 


POOD  STAMP  REFORM 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

of  pennstlvanu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
official  business  prevented  my  being 
present  yesterday  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Flndley  amendment  to  H.R. 
10647,  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  which  would  have  denied  food  stamp 
benefits  to  households  having  aggregate 
annual  incomes  exceeding  the  official 
poverty  level.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  Food  Stamp  Re- 
form Act  of  1975,  H.R.  10467,  which  pro- 
poses a  major  overhaul  and  reform  of  the 
entire  food  stamp  program,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  amendment  represents 
an  imworkable.  piecemeal  approach  to  a 
highly  complex  problem — providing  ade- 
quate nutrition  to  this  Nation's  needy. 

The  Findley  amendment,  which  estab- 
lishes food  stamp  eligibility  for  a  family 
of  four  at  $5,050  in  annual  aggregate  in- 
come, actually  provides  a  disincentive 
for  work,  and  places  a  severe  hardship 
on  the  working  poor  and  the  recently 
imemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  clear  that  we  must 
take  immediate  steps  to  improve  our 
food  stamp  program,  and  make  it  more 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people  and  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  The 
legislation  which  I  have  proposed,  H.R. 
10467,  would  remove  an  estimated  1.5 
million  unneedy  households  from  the 
food  stamp  rolls,  while  saving  an  esti- 
mated $350  million  per  year  in  adminis- 
trative costs.  In  addition,  this  legislation 
would: 

Provide  an  eligibility  limit  of  $7,776 
annual  cash  income  for  a  family  of  four, 
with  a  standard  deduction  of  $125  per 
month — $150  for  the  elderly; 

Establish  a  standard  benefit  ratio; 

Eliminate  the  current  food  stamp  pur- 
chase requirement  which  discriminates 
against  the  poorest  of  the  Poor;  and. 

Eliminate  categorical  eligloUity. 

H.R.  10467  will  put  food  stamps  out  of 
reach  of  people  who  shoqjd  not  be  ell- 
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glble,  while  leaving  them  within  the 
proper  reach  of  the  poor.  I  believe  that 
this  type  of  overall  reform — rather  than 
a  piecemeal  approach — ^will  restore  the 
food  stamp  program  to  its  original  pur- 
pose: Insuring  that  all  individuals,  re- 
gardless of  income,  receive  adequate 
nutrition. 


REGULATINO  BUSINESS  OUT  OF 
BUSINESS 
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HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOUTB   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues,  many  words  have 
been  written  and  spoken  about  the  need 
for  governmental  reform.  The  calls  for 
responsive  government  and  noninterfer- 
ence have  resounded  through  these  halls. 

With  all  due  respect  for  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  none  has  written  or 
spoken  so  eloquently  or  forcefully  as  ,a 
letter  I  received  recently  from  a  constlt* 
uent.  Mr.  Bruce  Hodson  of  Martin,  S. 
Dak. 

Though  his  letter  was  initiated  in 
response  to  proposed  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission regulations  on  "credit  practices." 
his  letter  is  testimony  to  the  effect  of 
Government  regulations  on  all  of  our 
citizens.  I  Include  his  letter  to  be  placed 
In  the  Record,  and  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues take  note  of  it  as  an  eloquent 
statement  of  the  average  frustrated 
American: 

Blackpipe  State  Bank, 
MarHn,  S.  Dak.,  October  28, 1975. 
Hon.  James  Abonor, 

Member  of  Cangresa,  Second  District,  South 
Dakota.  Longworth  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  Tour  letter  of  Oct.  20th,  with 
enclosure  of  the  proposed  regulations  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  "Credit  Prac- 
tices", at  hand  ...  I  took  It  home  last  eve- 
ning to  study,  since  I  am  too  busy  during 
the  day  with  farmers  and  ranchers  to  do  that 
during  the  office  day. 

To  say  that  I  am  particularly  surprised, 
would  be  a  misstatement.  After  I  spend  the 
time  required  with  Federal  and  State  Exam- 
iners. .  .  .  File  the  pension  reports  required. 
Sell  the  Government's  Serles-E  Bonds  and 
cash  them.  .  .  .  Check  the  premises  for  com- 
pliance with  OSHA.  .  .  .  Make  the  required 
study  on  the  Safety  and  Security  Act.  .  .  . 
Take  an  extra  few  minutes  on  each  loan  to 
see  if  we  are  complying  with  the  Fair  Housing 
Act.  .  .  .  That  we  do  not  treat  unfairly  the 
minority  or  the  Females.  .  .  .  Comply  with 
Wage  and  Hour.  .  .  .  Fill  out  some  Credit 
Reports  making  sure  to  comply  with  the  Palp 
Credit  Reporting  Act.  .  .  .  Explain  one  more 
time  to  a  customer  why  we  must  take  down 
currency  info  to  comply  with  the  Financial 
Record  Keeping  Act.  .  .  .  Cash  hundreds  of 
welfare  checks  at  a  flnanclal  loss.  .  .  .  Oet 
raked  over  the  coals  for  not  making  a  loan 
where  the  party  can't  possibly  repay  .  .  .  etc.. 
etc.  ...  All  this  while  I  try  to  keep  my  head 
down  during  this  Indian  War,  I  sure  as  hell 
don't  have  much  time  left  to  digest  another 
regulation. 

Jim,  I  am  very  much  upset.  ...  As  you 
know,  Dad  started  this  bank  in  1919.  ...  He 
struggled  through  a  severe  depression  .  .  . 
the  Drought.  .  .  .  The  grasshoppers  and  mor- 
man  crickets.  .  .  .  Bad  prices  and  winter 
storms  ...  I  now  have  some  sons  of  my 
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own  working  to  take  over.  .  .  .  We  give 
people  good  service  for  cheaper  Interest  than 
they  can  get  anywhere.  We  don't  use  discoxint 
Interest,  add-on  interest,  fees  or  charges.  .  .  . 
We  loan  any  quality  borrower  (and  a  few  who 
aren't)  money  to  meet  their  needs.  .  .  .  We 
charge  Interest  only  when  they  return  the 
money,  and  then  only  at  simple  interest 
rates.  .  .  .  We  pay  all  the  legal  fees  on  real 
estate  closures  and  filing  fees  at  the  court- 
house. ...  No  gimmicks.  Just  plain  simple 
understandable  business  with  common  or- 
dinary, simple,  honest,  hard  working  country 
people  .  .  . 

Jim.  It  takes  the  full  time  salaries  of  two 
people  in  our  small  shop  to  handle  free  gov- 
ernment chores  .  .  .  Chores  that  we  have  al- 
ready paid  taxes  for  someone  else  to  do.  .  .  . 
If  we  make  an  error  the  loss  is  oars.  .  .  . 

We  buy  and  sell  Series  E  bonds.  .  .  .  The 
Bank  collects  Withholding  and  Social  Secu- 
rity Taxes  for  IRS.  .  .  .  The  re-lmbursement 
was  supposed  to  be  the  use  of  an  account 
called  Treasxiry  Tax  and  Loan  Account'.  .  .  . 
The  balance  of  which  is  to  be  withdrawn  oc- 
casionally, but  with  some  balance  left  for 
the  banks  loan  use  to  local  people.  .  .  .  Now 
they  talk  about  making  us  pay  fcr  that  ac- 
count, when  the  Joke  is  they  have  been  with- 
drawing the  balance  to  the  penny,  as  often  as 
twice  a  week.  .  .  .  Tbats  a  compensating 
balance? 

At  yearend  we  are  required  to  prepare  in 
triplicate  a  tax  form  indicating  the  sum  of 
Interest  paid  to  all  customers,  and  mall  to 
each  customer  and  the  government.  .  .  . 
Again  we  pay  the  postage. 

We  cash  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
■food  stamps'  every  week,  and  wait  about  a 
week  to  get  our  funds  back,  but  the  govern- 
ment won't  even  furnish  us  stamped  en- 
▼elc^>es.  .  .  .  We  do  the  work,  advance  the 
money,  and  are  taxed  for  It  by  stamps.  .  .  . 
We  are  considering  discontinuing  selling 
Serlee-B  bonds,  and  let  the  postotBce  handle 
them  again.  .  .  .  They  get  better  pay  and 
less  hoxirs  anyway. 

We  have  been  forced  to  print  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  'newly  required  forms' 
over  the  last  few  years,  only  to  find  that 
they  are  soon  thrown  away,  because  they  no 
longer  comply. . . . 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  In  govern- 
ment, willing  to  legislate  every  moment  of 
my  life  and  know  all  about  how  to  run  a 
country  bank,  but  have  never  worked  in 
one.  .  .  .  Iliey  like  to  deal  in  "overall"  best 
Interests".  ...  I  deal  with  individuals.  In 
overalls,  with  problems.  . .  . 

This  new  legislation  implies  that  I  am  a 
dishonest  banker,  out  to  beat  the  public.  .  .  . 
If  so,  why  isn't  there  another  bank  across 
the  street  taking  away  my  people? 

I  have  concluded  one  thing,  the  govern- 
ment no  longer  wants  people  like  me  In  busi- 
ness. .  .  .  They  have  the  legislative  powers 
to  make  It  impossible  to  survive.  .  .  .  They 
»n't  seem  to  write  a  law  that  Is  directed 
it  the  real  problem  maker  .  .  .  Why?,  for  fear 
9f  what  and  whom?  If  they  really  dont 
mean  people  like  \is,  as  they  like  to  tell  us 
»t  meeting,  then  why  in  hell  don't  they 
ipell  that  out  In  the  regulations,  and  leave 
ne  alone?  .  .  . 

When  prime  Interest  rates  went  above  14 
percent,  we  never  rose  above  8  percent.  .  .  . 
WTe  use  "slave  Ubor"— I  work  the  wife  and 
ramlly  members  to  give  that  service  to  friends 
with  whom  we  have  a  common  Interest,  to 
rurvlve  In  this  rural  community  that  we  all 
selleve  In. 
However,  Jim,  I  have  come  to  a  deflnate 
onclusion.  ...  I  am  doing  my  sons  no  favor 
jy  passing  along  such  a  headache  ...  I  am 
;hrowlng  In  the  towel.  ...  We  have  dlscon- 
Jinued  the  pension  plan,  because  I  can't  cope 
nth  the  extra  work.  ...  I  have  voluntarily 
>ald  in  all  the  money,  without  any  requlre- 
nents  upon  the  employees.  .  .  .  But  thats 
)elng  dropped 
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We  soon  Intend  to  tell  IRS  to  collect  their 
own  taxes,  and  the  Postofflce  to  sell  their 
own  Series  E  bonds.  .  .  . 

And  as  a  clincher,  we  Intend  to  sell  out 
and  leave  banking.  ...  I  have  no  Idea  what 
country  America  will  do  without  all  country 
banks,  but  thats  the  trend,  and  I  may  as  well 
Join  in  before  they  put  us  out  of  business, 
anyway. 

This  last  set  of  regulations  is  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camels  back.  We  resent  th* 
implication  that  we  "rip-off"  our  friends.  .  .  . 
And  thats  who  we  deal  with,  many,  old  time 
family  friends,  whom  we  have  served  for  3 
generations,  on  a  first  name  basis.  If  some 
other  lending  agency  can  tend  to  their  needs 
with  any  more  compassion  then  we  have,  and 
give  them  better  service,  for  less  than  we 
have,  then  we  don't  belong  here  anyway. 

I  apologize  Jim  for  the  length  of  this 
ramblmg  letter,  I  honestly  did  not  Intend 
that  it  be  this  long,  and  I'm  sure  that  to  read 
it  all  you  also  may  have  to  "take  home  some 
homework"  as  I  do.  But  I  assure  you  that  it 
comes  from  the  heart,  and  in  my  small  way 
I  had  to  protest  this  callous  indifference  by 
big  brother  government.  It  sure  as  heck  Isn't 
what  I  thought  I  was  enlisting  for  and  spent 
a  number  of  years  fighting  for  In  the  forties. 

Thanks  again  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
out.  A  reply  Isn't  necessary,  use  your  time 
to  fight  these  injustices. 

The  fine  wet  snow  over  the  weekend  was 
the  answer  to  our  prayers! 
Respectfully  yours, 

B.  B.  HoDsoN,  Cashier. 
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AMBASSADOR  MOYNIHAN  DEFENDS 
U.S.  PRINCIPLE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

j     Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  been  said  this  week 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  about  the  out- 
rageous action  of  the  United  Nations  In 
adopting  a  resolution  equating  Zionism 
with  racism. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  cit- 
ing the  strong  position  adopted  by  our 
distinguished  U.N.  Ambassador  Daniel 
P.  Moynihan.  As  the  editorial  points  out, 
this  Nation  has  a  vested  Interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  principles  that  form 
the  very  fabric  of  American  democracy. 
These  principles  Include  a  sense  of  fair 
play,  especially  as  it  applies  to  smaller 
nations  who  are  struggling  valiantly  to 
preserve  the  concept  of  democracy  In  a 
world  overly  enamoured  with  the  siren 
song  of  socialism. 

Our  distinguished  Ambassador  has 
raised  a  clear  and  strong  voice  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  rash  U.N.  action,  and  has 
come  forth  with  a  counter-resolution 
urging  amnesty  for  political  prisoners. 

This  resolution  confronts  our  de- 
tractors with  the  reality  of  their  own 
political  hypocrisy.  Those  who  have  cast 
the  stone  against  Israel  now  find  their 
own  glass  house  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  to  my  colleagues, 
and  I  hope  they  will  join  with  me  In  con- 
gratulating Ambassador  Moynihan  for 
his  forthright  stand  on  this  issue. 


The  editorial  from  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  follows: 

A  National  Intebest  m  Principle 
Ambassador  Daniel  P.  Mojnilban  has  found 
just  the  right  rhetoric  to  deal  with  the  UN's 
hypocrisy,  notably  the  recent  vote  equat- 
ing Zionism  with  racism.  He  retaliates  t^ 
calling  on  all  its  members  to  live  up  to  the 
principles  they  apply  so  one-sidedly.  His 
latest  proposal,  excerpts  of  which  are  re- 
printed nearby.  Is  a  world-wide  amnesty  for 
political  prisoners.  < 

The  Zionism  vote  and  amnesty  proposal 
are  definitely  related,  in  that  both  are  strong 
Americal  stands  on  principle.  Their  consist- 
ency gives  them  a  force  that  simple  propa- 
ganda could  never  achieve.  And  we  woilld  be 
quite  satisfied  with  the  American  side  of 
things  if  we  could  be  sure  that  everyone  in 
Washington  really  understood  what  their 
semi-autonomous  UN  Ambassador  Is  up  to. 

Unfortunately,  we  suspect  that  the  pro- 
fessional diplomats  at  Foggy  Bottom  don't 
really  comprehend  the  strength  of  Ambas- 
sador Moynihan 's  strategy.  Of  course,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Ford  and  Secretary 
Kissinger,  and  presumably  they  approve  of 
his  work.  And  in  the  Zionism  fight.  It  prob- 
ably was  wise  to  delegate  leadership  to  Euro- 
pean governments.  Still,  we  hear  disturbing 
reports  that  In  this  campaign  the  State  De- 
partment's backing  was  tepid,  that  It  was 
slow  in   carrying  the  fight  outside  of  the 
UN  halls,  and  If  left  to  itself  the  department 
probably  would  have  ignored  the  whole  issue. 
We  are  worried  by  these  reports  since  they 
seem  so   typical   of   that   bureaucracy.  The 
bias  at  State  is  to  define  American  interest 
in  terms  of  narrow  tangibles  on  one  hand  and 
soupy  generalities  on  the  other.  So  in  our 
foreign  dealings  we  compromise  our  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  the   Constitution  and 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  return  for 
trade  agreements,  and  try  to  compensate  by 
windy  talk  of  world  peace  and  human  broth- 
erhood. Often,  as  the  Ambassador  sees,  this 
talk  is  turned  not  against  the  worst  offend- 
ers, but  against  those  where  some  chance 
of  redemption  still  exists.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  while  we  do  have  national  interests,  it 
is  also  true  that  a  bonafide  moral  principle 
la  a  precisely  definable  entity,,  demanding 
specific  action,  and  that  when  it  Is  compro- 
mised we  pay  a  discernible  price. 

And  It  U  precisely  because  Ambassador 
Moynihan  does  understand  this  truth  that 
his  brief  career  at  the  UN  has  been  so 
spectacular.  He  Is  making  a  remarkably  con- 
sistent defense  of  our  political  values,  which 
would  have  been  gravely  compromised  by 
silence  on  the  Zionism  issue.  His  amnesty 
proposal  Is  simply  his  latest  effort  to  show 
that  the  United  States  does  stand  for  some- 
thing. 

Since  we  believe  that  principles,  and  the 
lack  of  them,  shape  events,  we  believe  that 
this  country  can  draw  great  benefits  from 
Mr.  Moynlhan's  coin-se  of  action,  Just  as  the 
United  Nations  may  yet  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  its  own.  But  we  hope  the  folks  at  State 
agree. 


ANALYSIS  ON  PROPOSED  PROCE- 
DURAL RULES  FOR  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LAWS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP   COLOHADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ■ 

Friday,  November  14,  1975 

Ms.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  proposed  con- 
solidated procedural  rules  for  the  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights  laws  would  have 
the  effect  of  removing  a  guarantee  from 
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HEW  insuring  Investigation  of  individual 
complaints,  eliminating  the  fall  annual 
survey  on  discrimination  and,  in  essence, 
refusing  to  establish,  for  the  implemen- 
tation by  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  prior- 
ities in  the  area  of  sex  discrimination. 

These  proposed  procedural  rules  would 
have  negative  consequences  on  title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972, 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  other  applicable  civil  rights  laws.  In 
order  to  best  expose  the  full  extent  of  the 
impact  of  these  proposed  rules,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  record  a  section-by-section 
analysis.  It  is  my  hope  action  will  be 
taken  to  reject  the  items  at  issue  in 
order  to  further  secure  civil  rights  for 
women  in  accordance  with  the  true  In- 
tent of  Congress. 

Comments  on  the  Proposed  CoNsotmATED 
Procedural  Rule 

SUBPART   B compliance   INQUStlES 

Sec.  81.4 — Compliance  Information 

Sec.  81.4(a)  lists  the  kinds  of  data  recip- 
ients must  maintain.  The  list  shoiild  Include 
the  participation  of  students  in  extracur- 
ricular activities. 

Sec.  81.4(l5»)  requires  that  data  be  pre- 
served for  3  years,  and  that  Information  con- 
cerning grievances  and  the  effectiveness  of 
grievance  procedures  be  retained  for  three 
ye.irs  from  the  time  the  case  Is  closed.  Since 
HEW  has  allowed  civil  rights  cases  to  drag 
on  for  more  than  three  years  (e.g.,  the  Ber- 
keley case  under  Executive  Order  11246), 
five  years  Is  a  more  realistic  period. 

Sec.  81.4(c)   requires  recipients  to  furnish 
data  at  the  request  of  the  Director.  OCR 
should  collect  basic  data  annually,  and  this 
should  be  specified  here. 
Sec.   81.5 — Submission   of  information   and 

Sec.  81.6^Treatment  of  compliance  infor- 
mation 

This  section  would  replace  the  existing 
regulation's  provision  for  the  submission  and 
investigation  of  complaints.  Sec.  81.5  pro- 
vides that  any  person  or  organization  may 
submit  information  suggesting  possible  non- 
compliance to  OCR  in  writing. 

Sec.  81.6  provides  that  OCR  wUl  consider 
all  compliance  information,  regardless  of 
source,  In  setting  enforcement  priorities.  It 
also  provides  that  OCR  will  notify  those 
submitting  compliance  Information  as  to 
whether  the  Department  expects  to  conduct 
a  compliance  review  covering  the  matters 
raised  within  12  months.  OCR  will  also  notify 
the  sender  about  grievance  procedures  and 
any  other  public  agencies  with  authority  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

As  discussed  in  greater  detail  elsewhere, 
we  strongly  oppose  the  inclusion  of  this  pro- 
vision as  a  substitute  for  the  existing  com- 
plaint enforcement  mechanism.  Procedures 
should  provide  for  the  submission  of  com- 
plaints, acknowledgement  of  the  complaint 
within  30  days,  and  prompt  Investigation. 
Sec.  81.7 — Compliance  reviews 

This  section  provides  that  the  Director 
will  periodically  review  recipients'  practices 
and  policies,  and  notify  the  recipients  of 
the  result  In  vwltlng.  OCR  wll  decide  where 
and  on  what  schedule  reviews  will  be  made 
using  all  data  available  and  "taking  into  ac- 
count priorities  and  available  resources." 

Procedures  should  not  provide  for  the  use 
of  "priorities"  without  specifying  the  priori- 
ties. Nor  should  "available  resources"  be  In- 
cluded as  a  factor,  since  this  is  simply  li- 
cense to  use  lack  of  resources  as  an  excuse 
for  inaction. 

Sec.  81.7(b)  should  specify  that  the  com- 
plainant as  well  as  the  recipient  will  be  noti- 
fied of  the  results  of  a  compliance  review. 
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Sec.  81 .8 — Determination  of  Compliance 
Sec.  81.9 — PreJimlTiary  Finding  of  Noncom- 
pliance 
Sec.  81  JO— Determination  of  Noncompliance 

These  sections  specify  that  based  on  a  com- 
pliance review  or  other  Information  the  Di- 
rector wUl  notify  the  recipient  in  writing 
that  it  is  in  compliance  or  that  it  has  failed 
to  comply.  The  recipient  will  be  notified  that 
possible  noncompltlance  exists  and  will  have 
30  days  to  submit  further  information.  If 
the  Director  finds  a  failure  to  comply,  the 
written  notice  must  state  the  reasons.  This 
section  should  cover  complaint  Investiga- 
tions as  well  as  compliance  reviews. 

The  Director  should  be  required  to  notify 
the  complainant  as  well  as  the  recipient  In 
each  situation.  In  addition,  we  oppose  the  in- 
clusion of  Sec.  81.9  and  the  preliminary  find- 
ing of  noncompliance  with  a  30-day  response 
period.  This  is  an  unnecessary  procedure 
whose  only  result  will  be  delay  of  at  least 
30  days,  and  probably  a  much  longer  period. 

The  Director  should  also  notify  the  com- 
plainant in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  com- 
pliance review  or  complaint  investigation 
in  writing,  and  the  regulation  should  specify 
that  complainants  will  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  additional  Information  dur- 
ing the  compliance  review  or  complaint  In- 
vestigation. In  addition,  access  to  all  records 
Involved  In  the  investigation  should  be  af- 
forded the  complainant. 

Finally,  time  limits  are  essential  to  making 
this  system  work.  The  regulation  should 
spieclfy  a  time  limit  for  completion  of  the  re- 
view or  Investigation  and  for  notifying  re- 
cipient and  complainant  after  the  completion 
of  a  review  or  investigation. 

Sec.  81.11 — Voluntary  Compliance 

This  section  requires  a  recipient,  within 
90  days  of  receiving  a  notice  of  noncompli- 
ance, to  either  comply  fully  or  submit  a  plan 
specifying  a  time  by  which  it  will  comply 
fully.  Under  unusual  circumstances,  the  re- 
cipient may  take  90  days  to  submit  to  the 
Director  a  commitment  to  submit  a  plan. 

We  applaud  the  90-day  time  limit  here 
but  oppose  the  "unusual  circumstances" 
loophole.  We  see  no  reason  why  It  should 
take  three  months  to  submit  a  commitment 
to  submit  a  plan.  This  loophole  would  per- 
mit indefinite  inaction  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient. 

In  addition,  the  rule  should  place  time 
limits  on  the  period  over  which  a  plan  may 
operate.  Without  that,  the  rule  would  per- 
mit 10,  20,  30  year  plans:  permanent  non- 
compliance with  a  law  (In  the  case  of  Title 
IX)  already  three  years  old. 

SXTBPABT  C — ENFORCEMENT  ACTIONS 

Sec.  81.12 — Procedure  for  effecting  compliance 
This  provides  that  If  the  Director  finds 
that  a  recipient  has  failed  to  comply  with 
the  statute  or  any  of  the  requirements  of 
regulations  under  the  statute,  compliance 
may  be  effectuated  by  final  termination  or 
other  authorized  means. 

The  word  "may"  in  this  section  appears 
to  make  enforcement  action  optional.  We 
believe  it  Is  Illegal  for  the  Director  not  to 
act  once  a  determination  of  noncompliance 
has  been  made.  The  word  "shall"  should 
therefore  be  substituted  for  "may"  wherever 
It  appears. 

Sec.  81 .13 — Termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant 
or  to  continue  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance 

This  section  provides  that  an  order  sus- 
pending or  terminating  federal  aid  wUI  not 
take  effect  until  HEW  notifies  the  recipient, 
has  failed  .to  secure  voluntary  compliance, 
makes  a  finding  on  the  record  after  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  that  the  recipient  has 
failed  to  comply,  and  notifies  Congress  of 
the  action  to  be  taken.  The  section  also 
specifies  the  scope  of  a  termination  order 
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and  the  circumstances  under  which  It  can 
be  made. 

Again,  we  urge  that  time  limits  be  set  tor 
each  stage  of  the  process,  and  that  notice 
to  the  complainant  be  required. 
Sec.  81.14 — Hearings 

This  section  provides  for  notice  to  the  re- 
cipient that  a  hearing  may  be  requested  or 
that  It  has  been  set.  It  also  allows  for  waiver 
of  a  hearing  and  the  submission  of  written 
arguments  Instead.  It  provides  for  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  bearing  actions  and 
decisions  on  appeal.  Sec.  81.14(f)  allows  In- 
terested persons  to  petition  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  lor  permission  to  participate 
as  amicus  curiae. 

As  we  have  already  stated  In  our  com- 
ments on  the  Title  IX  regulation,  we  believe 
that  the  victims  of  discrimination  should 
have  the  same  procedural  rights  as  the  In- 
stitutions charged  with  discrimination. 
Therefore,  this  section  should  provide  for 
notice  to  complainants  that  they  may  re- 
quest a  hearing.  Complainants  should  be 
allowed  to  submit  written  arguments  and 
the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  a  hearing 
as  a  party  to  the  case  rather  than  as  amicus 
curiae. 

Sec.  81.15 — Deferral  of  consideration  of 
applications 

The  Director  may  defer  action  on  applica- 
tions while  administrative  proceedings  are 
underway. 

Again,  we  urge  that  "may"  be  changed  to 
"shall". 

Sec.  8116 — Decisions  and  notices 

This  section  provides  for  notice  to  the  re- 
cipient and  amiciLs  curiae  of  the  law  judge's 
decision,  and  provides  for  appeal  of  such 
decision  at  the  request  of  the  recipient  or 
HEW. 

Again,  the  rights  of  the  complainant  and 
the  recipient  should  be  Identical.  The  com- 
plainant should  have  the  right  to  appeal. 
receive  notices,  present  oral  argtunents,  and 
so  on. 

Sec.  81.17 — Post-Termination  proceedings 

This  provides  for  restoration  of  federal 
funds  If  the  recipient  corrects  Its  noncom- 
pliance. 

This  section  should  provide  for  notice  to 
the  complainant  that  such  a  proceeding  Is 
being  Initiated  and  opportunity  for  the  com- 
plainant to  examine  the  relevant  documents 
and  comment  to  the  Director  on  the  recipi- 
ent's plan  for  compliance.  This  section  should 
also  contain  time  limits  to  assure  the  recipi- 
ent prompt  consideration. 
Sec.  86.20 — Intimidatory  or  retaliatory  acts 
prohibited 

This  forbids  recipients  from  Intimidating 
or  discriminating  against  anyone  who  has 
assisted  In  an  investigation  under  this  regu- 
lation. 

This  provision  has  no  teeth  and  provides 
no  real  protection  from  the  many  kinds  of 
serious  harassment  to  which  complainants 
are  frequently  subjected.  HEW  shovtld  In- 
clude stiff  provisions  for  Immediate  action 
to  stop  Intimidation:  authority  to  go  to 
court  for  an  Injunction,  with  attorney's  fees 
and  court  costs  going  to  the  Institution  at- 
tempting Intimidation,  a  provision  for  the 
Immediate  deferral  of  applications,  an  as- 
surance that  HEW  wUl  act  on  an  Intimida- 
tion complaint  within  30  days,  and  so  on. 

Allovrlng  harassment  to  continue  unchal- 
lenged undermines  the  entire  system  of  civil 
rights  gutwantees,  since  It  makes  indlvlduali 
afraid  to  exercise  their  rights.  The  regula- 
tion should  require  swift  action  to  stop  thli 
Insidious  process. 

SUBPART    E RULES    OF    PRACTICE    FOR    CONDUCT* 

INO    HEARINGS 

This  subpart  speUs  out  detailed  provisions 
for  hearings.  Once  again,  we  simply  urge  that 
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complainants  have  precisely  the  same  due 
process  rights  as  recipients. 


November  17  y  1975 


LIBERTY'S  LIBERTY  BELL 

HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 


OF 
IN  THB  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  14.  1975 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  United  States  a  tremen- 
dous momentum  Is  developing  In  honor 
of  our  country's  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion. Tlie  spirit  of  1976  Is  providing 
Americans  everywhere  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  appreciate  the  herit- 
age of  the  past  and  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future  to  renew  national 
harmony  and  solidarity  in  an  effort  to 
fulfill  the  ideals  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

In  the  many  Bicentennial  communities 
throughout  the  United  States,  our  fore- 
fathers' principles  and  inspirations  are 
being  reaffirmed  by  the  individual  initia- 
tive of  Americans  to  celebrate  the  Bicen- 
tennial in  their  own  communities  and  in 
their  own  special  ways.  Nowhere  do  peo- 
ple have  any  more  special  reason  to  cele- 
brate the  Bicentennial  than  In  Liberty 
Tex.  The  citizens  of  Liberty  have  beeri 
given  theh-  very  own  liberty  bell  and  as 
their  Bicentennial  gift  to  the  Nation  will 
construct  an  authentic  "ringing  bell  tow- 
er" from  which  the  bell  will  be  displayed 
and  nmg  on  appropriate  occasions 

Liberty's  liberty  beU  is  the  first  true 
replica  of  the  original  Liberty  as  it  was 
first  cast  for  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania hi  1752.  It  was  cast  by  the  same 
Whltechapel  BeU  Foundry  of  London, 
England,  In  the  same  moulding  shop  us- 


ing the  same  form  used  in  casting  the 
original  Liberty  Bell.  The  bell  is  47  hiches 
In  diameter  and  weighs  2,016  pounds.  The 
headstock,  supporting  straps,  clapper, 
clapper  staple,  and  7  foot  in  diameter 
wheel  are  all  as  they  were  with  the  orig- 
inal bell. 

Liberty's  liberty  bell  was  cast  in  1960 
through  the  efforts  of  KTRK-TV  of 
Houston,  which  as  a  public  service  inter- 
ested a  group  of  Texans,  who  were  bene- 
factors of  the  Liberty  Muscular  Dystro- 
phy Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  funds  and  in  com- 
missioning this  replica  to  be  cast  as  a 
symbol  of  "liberty  from  dystrophy." 

The  Liberty  Bell  replica  was  brought  to 
Texas  aboard  the  steamship  Letitia 
Lykes  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Lykes 
Steamship  Co.  and  was  unveiled  at  the 
Port  of  Houston  in  a  public  ceremony  on 
August  19,  1960,  led  by  Roy  H.  Cullen 
and  Claude  B.  HamiU  of  Houston.  It  was 
formally  dedicated  to  Sallie  and  Nadine 
Woods  in  a  pubUc  ceremony  held  on  the 
courthouse  square  in  Liberty,  Tex.,  on 
September  13,  1960,  in  recognition  of 
their  pioneering  efforts  in  establishing 
on  March  20,  1950,  the  first  organized 
effort  to  promote  research  of  the  cause 
and  cure  of  muscular  dystrophy.  Lloyd 
Gregory  of  Houston  was  master  of  cere- 
monies for  this  occasion  and  the  late 
Wright  Morrow,  former  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committeeman  of  Houston,  de- 
livered the  principal  address.  The  bell 
was  rung  16  times  on  that  occasion  by 
naovie  actor  John  Wayne— the  only  time 
the  bell  has  ever  been  rung.  In  the  years 
following  the  bell  has  stood  as  the  silent 
symbol  for  the  Liberty  Muscular  Dystro- 
phy Research  Foundation,  Inc 

On  July  12,  1971,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Dystrophy  Foundation,  acting 
on  the  reconunendation  of  Ben  Rogers  of 


Beaumont,  president,  delivered  custody 
and  control  of  the  bell  to  Sallie  and  Na- 
dine Woods  with  the  authority  to  make 
permanent  placement  of  the  bell.  Be- 
cause the  support  of  their  fellow  citizens 
in  Liberty  first  enabled  the  Woods  sisters 
to  launch  the  muscular  dystrophy  move- 
ment,  they  have  chosen  to  give  their  bell 
to  Liberty.  Upon  the  Woods  sisters'  re- 
quest, John  Middleton  and  Charles  w. 
Fisher,  Jr.,  of  Liberty  agreed  to  serve  as 
cochairmen  of  a  committee  to  cause  this 
bell  to  be  brought  to  Liberty  and  erected 
in  a  suitable  tower. 

In  honor  of  our  coimtry's  200th  anni- 
versary, the  Bicentennial  Commission  of 
Liberty  has  joined  the  efforts  to  provide 
an  appropriate  bell  tower  from  which  the 
liberty  bell  will  ring  to  celebrate  patriotic 
occasions  and  at  such  times  as  a  cure  for 
muscular  dystrophy  and  other  afflictions 
of  mankind  may  be  discovered. 

The  Liberty  Bell  Tower  will  be  located 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Geraldine  D.  Hum- 
phreys Cultural  Center  as  the  focal  point 
for  the  development  of  a  lovely  park 
plaza  designated  by  the  city  of  Liberty 
to  be  preserved  as  a  green  area  within 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Formal  dedication 
and  the  ringing  of  the  ball  are  scheduled 
for  April  24,  1976,  the  date  of  Liberty's 
all-day  Bicentennial  celebration. 

The  Liberty  Bell  has  long  been  our  Na- 
tion's symbol  of  freedom.  Since  the  long- 
silent  Philadelphia  bell  can  no  longer 
proclaim  its  glad  message,  what  more 
fitting  spokesman  can  it  have  than  its 
own  first  true  repUca?  When  the  liberty 
bell  hi  Liberty,  Tex.,  rings  forth,  its  peals 
will  indeed  bring  new  hope  to  the  hori- 
zons  beyond  1976  and  new  life  to  the 
bells'  inscription  "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof." 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian  and 
was  caUed  to  order  by  Hon.  Dalb 
Bumpers,  a  Senator  frran  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 


SENATE— J/ondai^,  November  17,  1975 


PRAYER 

"nie  Chaplahi,  the  Reverend  Edward 
li.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Hear  the  words  of  the  92d  Psalm- 
*t."^  a  iwxxi  thing  to  give  thanks  unto 
me  Lord,  and  to  sing  praises  unto  Thv 
name.  O  Most  High: 

To  shew  forth  Thy  loving  kindness  in 
the  morning  and  Thy  faithfulness  every 
night.  PsaHms  92:  1,  2. 

Make  ready  our  hearts,  O  Lord,  for 
the  coming  festival  of  thanksgiving  that 
neither  exalting  to  our  successes  nor 
ma^nlfyhig  our  faUures,  we  may  shnply 
rejoice  to  Thy  goodness  to  this  people 
from  generation  to  generation 

We  lift  our  praise  to  Thee  singing: 
"Not  alone  for  mighty  empire. 

Stretching  far  o'er  land  and  sea; 
Not  altme  for  bounteous  harvests, 

Lift  we  up  our  hearts  to  Thee 
Standing  hi  the  Uvhig  present. 


Memory  and  hope  between. 
Lord  we  would  with  deep  thanksgiving 
Praise  Thee  most  for  things  unseen." 

—Rev.  William  P.  Merrill,  1911 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislaUve  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senati, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C..  November  17,  1975 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tenyjorarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  Official  duues,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dale 
Bumpers,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  thereupon  took  the 
chah-  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOXniNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, November  14,  1975,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  with  the  exception 
of  imobjected-to  measures,  be  dispensed 
with  imder  rule  VIII. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  today. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations imder  New  Reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest the  President  be  notified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(All  nominations  confirmed  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.)   

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Activities,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  ,  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  of  that  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  . 

My  purpose  in  rising  at  this  time  is  to 
serve  notice  that  there  will  be  no  com- 
mittee meetings  allowed  on  Thursday 
during  that  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quormn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
masge).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  my 
time.  Mr.  President. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO  (X)MMnTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
CLOSED  SESSION  OF  SENATE  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  is  aware,  there  will  be  a  closed 
session  of  the  Senate  on  next  Thursday 
from  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  to  the  hour  of 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  purpose 
of  that  closed  session  will  be  to  hear  a 
report  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Intelligence 

CXXI 2320— Part  28 


CONWAY,  ARK. . 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  PmI,  there  is  an 
article  on  the  city  of  pon^^,  Ark.,  popu- 
lation of  a  little  more  than  17,000.  The 
story  points  out  that  contrary  to  many 
cities  in  the  country — most  notably  New 
York  City — the  city  of  Conway  has 
money  that  It  does  not  have  budgeted 
and  does  not  know  what  to  do  with. 

I  might  say  from  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience I  know"  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
cities,  providing  one  of  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  life,  of  any  city  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  It  is  an  interesting  study  In 
what  a  city  can  do  when  It  is  required  to 
doit. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  the  author  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  of  which  I  am  a  coauthor, 
which  would  move  this  country  toward 
having  to  live  under  the  same  con- 
straints. 

While  I  was  Governor  of  my  State,  I 
said  many  times  that  we  operated  within 
the  limitations  of  the  revenues  avail- 
able, not  because  we  always  wanted  to, 
but  simply  because  the  State  constitu- 
tion required  it.  It  requires  every  city, 
every  county,  and  the  State,  to  all  live 
within  their  means. 

I  think  that  many  cities,  counties,  and 
States  in  this  country  are  going  through 
a  serious  evaluation  of  their  prior  spend- 
ing practices  in  Ught  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  New  York  City. 

I  am  not  commenting,  Mr.  President, 
one  way  or  the  other,  on  how  I  intend 
to  vote  on  New  York  City,  if  and  when 
It  comes  before  this  body.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  Conway,  Ark.,  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  how  people  can  en- 
joy a  good  quality  Ufe  and  still  live 
within  a  fiscally  responsible  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  17,  19751 

Arkansas  Crrr,  Its  Coffers  Jammed,  Scorns 

New  York's  Profligate  Ways 

(By  Bill  Richards) 
CoNWAT,  Ark. — A  couple  of  years  ago  Tom 
WUson  flew  to  New  Tork  City  on  business 


only  to  discover  he  had  landed  In  one  of  the 
ultimate  municipal  nightmares — a  strike  by 
the. city's  garbagemen. 

The  experience,  WUson  recalled  last  week, 
was  enough  to  convince  him  he  had  been 
given  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  future. 

"We  had  some  New  York  City  bonds  at 
the  time — I  won't  tell  you  how  much,"  the 
70-year-old  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
First  Statfc  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Conway 
recalled  with  a  note  of  banker's  discretion 
In  his  voice,  "and  on  my  return  I  disposed 
of  them  all." 

If  the  slightest  touch  of  smugness  can 
be  detected  these  days  in  the  voices  of  Wil- 
son and  the  17,960  other  residents  of  this 
prim,  little  central  Arkansas  city.  It  may 
be  because  whUe  the  fortxmes  of  New  York 
and  some  other  big  cities  have  hit  bottom, 
Conway's  cup  runneth  over. 

The  big  problem  around  the  unpreten- 
tious, one-story,  cinder  block  city  hall  these 
days  Is  what  to  do  with  the  extra  money 
left  this  year  after  the  bUls  were  paid. 

City  treasurer  Doris  Nunn  discovered 
there  was  a  surplus  last  spring  after  Con- 
way paid  off  Its  only  bond  Issue— on  the  city 
haU — 16  years  before  the  note  came  due. 

That  saved  116,486  In  interest  and  left 
$10,000  that  Nunn  had  coUected  from  Con- 
way's taxpayers  this  year  by  law  because 
city  officials  had  figured  the  tax  into  the 
city's  annual  budget. 

"It  was  tremendous,"  said  Jim  Hoggard, 
who  became  mayor  of  Conway  last  January. 
"Here  was  everyone  going  around  complain- 
ing about  the  price  of  food  and  gas  and 
everything,  and  we  showed  up  and  an- 
nounced that  not  only  were  we  cutting  taxes 
but  we  were  looking  for  ways  to  give  back 
$10,000." 

Since  then  Hoggard  said  he  has  given  the 
matter  some  deep  thought  but  he  can't 
make  up  his  mind.  "I'd  give  the  money  back 
In  rebates  but  It  only  comes  to  one  or  two 
dollars  for  the  average  taxpayer  and  we  fig- 
ured the  bookkeeping  and  stamps  and  every- 
thing would  probably  cost  more  than  that," 
he  said. 

It  Is  thinking  like  this  that  has  gotten 
Conway  where  It  Is  today — a  bit  tight  with 
the  dollar  perhaps,  but  definitely  solvent. 

Last  week,  after  Alderman  James  Clark 
suggested  replacing  fovir  of  the  city's  eight 
police  cars  because  they  were  leaking  oU, 
the  city  council  decided  Instead  to  plug  the 
leaks  and  squee2«  another  few  months  out 
of  the  vehicles. 

When  it  was  proposed  recently  that  the  city 
start  its  ambulance  service  to  replace  a  de- 
clining private  service,  the  city  council  de- 
cided to  think  about  it  for  a  while. 

The  council  also  Is  still  mulling  over  a  re- 
quest for  a  new  firehouse  from  the  residents 
on  the  west  side  of  Conway,  who  say  their 
homes  are  too  far  away  from  the  city's  two 
fire  stations. 

"We  don't  buy  things  until  we  have  the 
money  in  the  bank  to  pay  for  them,  and  when 
the  money  is  there  we  spend  like  it  was  our 
household  budget."  said  the  30-year-old 
mayor,  who  In  a  three-piece,  pinstriped  suit 
looks  the  model  of  conservatism.  If  a  little 
startling,  at  8  a.m.  in  the  back  booth  of  the 
Co-ed  Cafe,  where  most  of  Conway's  business- 
men gather  each  morning. 

"We're  a  community  of  small  businessmen 
who  operate  on  a  budget  and  are  used  to  It," 
said  Jim  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Conway 
Corp.  The  corporation  operates  the  city's 
electric,  water  and  sewer  utUltles  and  Its  sole 
stockholder  Is  the  city. 

Last  year,  said  Brewer,  the  corporation 
turned  back  $4,700  in  profits  from  electricity 
service  to  the  city  budget. 

The  concept  of  a  city  owning  its  utUltles 
Is  not  unique.  Brewer  said,  but  the  operations 
of  the  Conway  Corp.,  which  Is  run  virtually 
independently  of  the  city  like  a  private  cor- 
poration, are  unusual. 
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The  corporation  floats  its  bonds,  has  a  top 
credit  rating,  and  has  enough  In  the  bank  to 
pay  off  all  bond  obligations  whenever  It 
wishes.  Brewer  said. 

"We're  on  top  because  of  good  manage- 
ment," he  said.  "We  don't  hire  klnfolks  and 
we  don't  have  any  political  obligations  " 

Conway  owes  its  good  fortune  at  least  in 
part  to  growth.  Hoggard  said.  Since  the  1960s, 
the  city  has  landed  at  least  one  sizeable  new 
Industry  a  year  and  has  increa.sed  its  popu- 
lation 20  per  cent,  also  upping  its  tax  base, 
he  said. 

Because  It  Is  a  small  city.  Hoggard  said,  it's 
a  little  easier  to  maintain  tighter  budget 
control  than  it  would  be  in  New  York  City. 

The  mayor  sent  around  a  memo  last  week 
to  his  five  city  department  heads  with  a  re- 
minder that  If  they  attend  a  municipal  league 
convention  in  Hot  Springs  90  miles  from 
here  they  ought  to  go  in  a  carpool. 

"Mayor  Beame  has  probably  got  more  per- 
sonal assistants  than  I  have  on  our  whole 
city  payroll,"  Hoggard  said  of  New  York  City 
Mayor  Abraham  D.  Beame. 

New  York  City's  financial  problems  have 
received  heavy  play  in  the  Conway  Log  Cabin 
Democrat,  the  local  dally  newspaper.  The 
reaction  here  has  been  mixed — awe  at  the  size 
and  complexity  of  New  York's  p;-oblems  and 
a  heavy  dose  of  disapproval  over  the  city's 
profligate  ways. 

"There's  a  pretty  strong  feeling  here  about 
the  way  they  were  running  their  borrowing 
system  up  there  in  New  York,"  said  Hubert 
Ferguson  in  his  office  at  the  Conway  Printing 
Co. 

"You  borrow  to  buy  hoiises  and  l>oats  but 
you  don't  borrow  to  pay  for  the  everyday 
necessities  like  groceries  and  the  rent.  You 
work  for  that. 

Since  the  news  of  Conway's  budget  sur- 
plus got  out,  Hoggard  has  accumulated  a 
folder  of  letters  suggesting  what  should  be 
done  with  the  •10,000. 

Several  of  the  writers  have  suggested  Con- 
way donate  the  extra  money  to  New  York  In 
a  kind  of  there-but-for-the-grace-of-Ood-go- 
I  gesture. 

"We  try  to  be  graclotis  about  those  sug- 
gestions," said  Hoggard,  thumbing  through 
the  letters  with  a  smile.  "We  teU  them  we 
have  local  needs  in  Conway,  too." 


A  Glxti  op  Some  Truths  Cak  Poison  thk 
Natiok 


THE  RESPONSEBILrnES  OP  THE 
PRESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  there  be  printed 


n  the  Record  an  article  by  the  former 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas,  J. 
(Villlam  Pulbrlght,  which  appeared  in 
jresterday's  Washington  Star.  This  is  a 
reprint  of  the  same  article  that  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Columbia  Journalism  Re- 
iiew,  the  November-December  issue.  It 
s  one  of  the  most  cogent,  compelling, 
md  persuasive  articles  I  have  ever  read 
-egardin«  not  only  the  rights  but  the 
luties  and  responsibilities  of  the  press, 
[t  would  be  time  profitably  spent  If  every 
)erson  in  the  United  States  could  read 
his  in  its  entirety,  and  it  would  be  espe- 
;ially  rewarding  and,  I  think,  gratifying 
ind  fulfilling  if  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  take  the  time  to  read  this 
rery  intelligent,  thoughtful  article  re- 
carding  the  responsibUities  of  the  press 

iind  what  the  abrogation  of  those  re- 
iponsibllities  means  to  the  future  of  this 

I  lountry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
iras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
i «  follows: 


(By  J.  William  Fulbrlght) 
Heresy  though  It  may  be,  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe unquestionably  to  the  Biblical  aphor- 
ism that  "the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
A  number  of  crucial  distinctions  are  swept 
aside  by  an  indiscriminate  commitment  to 
the  truth — the  distinction,  for  Instance,  be- 
tween factual  and  philosophical  truth,  or 
between  truth  in  the  sense  of  disclosure  and 
truth  in  the  sense  of  insight. 

There  are  also  certain  useful  fictions — or 
"myths" — which  we  Invest  with  a  kind  of 
metaphorical  truth.  One  of  these  is  the  fic- 
tion that  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong."  He 
can,  of  course,  and  he  does,  and  everybody 
knows  it.  But  in  the  course  of  political 
history  It  became  apparent  that  It  wm  useful 
to  the  cohesion  and  morale  of  society  to  at- 
tribute certain  civic  virtues  to  the  chief  of 
state,  even  when  he  patently  lacked  them.  A 
certain  dexterity  Is  required  to  sustain  the 
fiction,  but  it  rests  on  a  kind  of  social  con- 
tract— an  Implicit  agreement  among  Con- 
gress, the  press  and  the  people  that  some 
matters  are  better  left  undiscussed,  not  out 
of  a  desire  to  suppress  Information,  but  in 
recognition,  as  the  French  writer  Jean  Oirau- 
doiix  put  it,  that  "there  are  truths  which  can 
kill  a  nation."  , 

What  he  meant,  it  seems,  was  that  there 
are  gradations  of  truth  in  a  society,  and  that 
there  are  some  truths  which  are  more  signifi- 
cant than  others  but  which  are  also  destruct- 
ible. The  self-confidence  and  cohesion  of  a 
society  may  be  a  fact,  but  It  can  be  diluted 
or  destroyed  by  other  facts  such  as  the  cor- 
ruption or  criminality  of  the  society's  lead- 
ers. Something  like  that  may  have  been  what 
Voltaire  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "There 
are  truths  which  are  not  for  all  men,  nor  for 
all  times."  Or  as  Mark  Twain  put  it,  even 
more  cogently,  "Truth  Is  the  most  valuable 
thing  we  have.  Let  us  economize  It." 

In  the  last  decade — this  Vietnam  and  Wa- 
tergate decade — we  have  lost  our  ability  to 
"economize"  the  truth.  That  Puritan  self- 
righteousness  which  is  never  far  below  the 
surface  of  American  life  has  broken  through 
the  frail  barriers  of  civlUty  and  restraint, 
and  the  press  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  new  aggressiveness. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  in  any  way  that  the 
press  ought  to  pull  Its  punches,  much  less 
be  required  to  do  so,  on  riiatters  of  political 
substance.  I  myself  have  not  been  particular- 
ly backward  about  criticizing  presidents  and 
their  poUcies,  and  I  am  hardly  likely  at  this 
late  date  to  commend  such  inhibitions  to 
others.  I  do  nonetheless  deplore  the  shifting 
of  the  criticism  from  policies  to  personalities, 
from  matters  of  tangible  consequence  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole  to  matters  of  personal 
morality  of  uncertain  relevance  to  the  na- 
tional interest. 

By  and  large,  we  used  to  make  these  dis- 
tinctions, while  also  perpetuating  the  useful 
myth  that  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong."  One 
method  frequently  employed  when  things 
went  wrong  was  simply  to  blame  someone 
else — in  a  ceremonial  way.  When  I  began 
pubUcly  to  criticize  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, first  over  the  Dominican  intervention 
In  1965,  then  over  the  escalating  Vietnam 
war,  I  was  at  some  pains  to  attribute  the 
errors  of  judgment  involved  to  the  "presi- 
dent's advisers"  and  not  to  the  president 
himself — although  I  admit  today  that  I 
was  not  wholly  free  of  doubts  about  the 
Judgment  of  the  top  man. 

Our  focus  was  different  in  those  days  from 
that  of  more  recent  investigations,  eqie- 
cially  Watergate,  but  also  the  current  In- 
quiries concerning  the  CIA  and  the  multi- 
national corporations.  It  was  sometimes 
evident  in  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  Vietnam  and  other  mat- 
ters that  facts  were  being  withheld  or  mis- 


represented, but  our  primary  concern  was 
with  the  events  and  policies  involved  rather 
than  with  the  Individual  officials  who 
chose— or  more  often  were  sent — to  mis- 
represent the  administration's  position.  Our 
concern  was  with  correcting  mistakes  rather 
than  exposing,  embarrassing  or  punishing 
those  who  made  them. 

In  contrast,  a  new  inquisitorial  style  has 
evolved,  which  is  primarily  the  legacy  of 
Watergate,  although  perhaps  it  began  with 
the  Vietnam  war.  That  protracted  conflict 
gave  rise  to  well-adjusted  opposition  based 
on  what  seemed  to  me — and  still  does— a 
rational  appreciation  of  the  national  inter- 
est. But  it  also  set  loose  an  emotional  mis- 
trust— even  hostility — to  government  In  gen- 
eral. 

Somehow  the  policy  mistakes  of  certain 
leaders  became  distorted  in.  the  minds  of 
many  Americans,  especially  young  ones,  as  if 
they  had  been  acts  of  premeditated  malevo- 
lence rather  than  failures  of  Judgment.  The 
leaders  who  took  us  Into  Vietnam  and  kept 
us  there  bear  primary  responsibility  for  the 
loss  of  confidence  in  government  which  their 
policies  provoked.  I  am  as  certain  today  as 
I  ever  was  that  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
war— including  my  own  and  that  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee — was  Justi- 
fied and  necessary.  Nonetheless,  I  feel  bound 
to  recognize  that  those  of  us  who  criticized 
the  war  as  mistaken  in  terms  of  the  national 
interest  may  unwittingly  have  contributed 
to  that  surge  of  vindictive  emotionali.<!m 
which  now  seems  to  have  taken  on  a  virulent 
life  of  its  own. 

The  emotionalism  has  not  survived  with- 
out cause,  to  be  .sure.  The  Watergate  scan- 
dals provoked  a  Justified  wave  of  public  in- 
dignation, and  a  wholly  necessary  drive  to 
prevent  such  abuses  in  the  future.  Moral 
indignation,  however — even  justified  moral 
Indignation— creates  certain  problems  of  Its 
own,  notably  the  tendency  of  indignation, 
unrestrained,  to  become  self-righteous  and 
vindictive.  Whatever  the  cause  and  anteced- 
ents, whatever  too  the  current  provocation, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  anti-Watergate 
movement  generate  a  kind  of  inquisition 
psychology  both  on  the  part  of  the  press  and 
in  the  Congress. 

If  once  the  press  was  excessively  orthodox 
and  unquestioning  of  government  policy,  it 
has  now  become  almost  sweepingly  Icono- 
clastic. If  once  the  press  showed  excessive 
deference  to  government  and  its  leaders,  it 
has  now  become  excessively  mistrustful  and 
even  hostile. 

The  problem  is  not  so  much  the  specific 
Justification  of  specific  investigations  and 
exposures — any  or  all  may  have  merit — but 
whether  it  Is  desirable  at  this  stage  of  our 
affairs— after  Vietnam  and  Watergate — to 
sustain  the  barrage  of  scandalous  revelations. 
Their  ostensible  purpose  is  to  bring  reforms, 
but  thus  far  they  have  brought  little  but 
cynicism  and  disillusion.  Everything  revealed 
about  the  CIA  or  dubious  campaign  practices 
may  be  wholly  or  largely  true,  but  I  have 
come  to  feel  of  late  that  these  are  not  the 
kind  of  truths  we  most  need  now;  these  are 
truths  which  must  injure  if  not  kill  the 
nation. 

Consider  the  example  of  the  CIA.  It  has 
been  obvious  for  years  that  Congress  was 
neglecting  Its  responsibility  in  faUlng  to  ex- 
ercise meaningful  legislative  oversight  of  the 
nation's  intelligence  activities.  A  few  of  us 
tried  on  several  occasions  to  persuade  the 
Senate  to  establish  effective  oversight  pro- 
cedures, but  we  were  never  able  to  muster 
more  than  a  handful  of  votes.  Now,  encour- 
aged by  an  enthusiastic  press,  the  Senate — 
or  at  least  its  special  investigating  commit- 
tee— has  swung  from  apathy  to  crusading 
zeal,  offering  up  one  Instance  after  another 
of  Improper  CIA  activities,  with  the  appar- 
ent Intent  of  eliciting  all  possible  puWlc 
shock  and  outrage. 
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It  seems  to  me  unnecessary  at  this  late 
date  to  dredge  up  every  last  gruesome  detail 
of  the  CIA's  designs  against  the  late  Presi- 
dent Allende  of  Chile.  Perhaps  It  would  be 
worth  doing — to  shake  people  up — if  Wa- 
tergate were  not  so  recently  behind  us. 
But  the  American  people  are  all  too  shaken 
up  by  that  epic  scandal,  and  their  need  and 
desire  now  are  for  restored  stability  and  con- 
fidence. 

The  Senate  knows  very  well  what  Is  needed 
with  respect  to  the  CIA — an  effective  over- 
sight committee  to  monitor  the  agency's  ac- 
tivities In  a  careful,  responsible  way  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  No  further  revelations  are  re- 
quired to  bring  this  about;  all  that  is  needed 
Is  an  act  of  Congress  to  create  the  new  unit. 
Prodding  by  the  press  to  this  end  would  be 
constructive,  but  the  new  Investigative 
Journalism  seems  preoccupied  instead  with 
the  tracking  down  and  punishment  of  wrong- 
doers, with  giving  them  their  Just  deserts. 

My  own  view  is  that  no  one  should  get 
everything  he  deserves — the  world  would  be- 
come a  charnel  house.  Looking  back  on  the 
Vietnam  war,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
President  Johnson  was  guilty  of  anything 
worse  than  bad  judgment.  He  misled  the 
Congress  on  certain  matters  and  he  misled 
me  personally  with  respect  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  episode  in  1964.  I  resented  that,  and 
I  am  glad  the  deceit  was  exposed.  But  I  never 
wished  to  cai  ry  the  matter  beyond  exposure, 
and  that  only  for  piu'poses  of  hastening  the 
end  of  the  war.  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  were  tragically  mistaken  about  the 
Vietnam  war,  but  by  no  standard  of  equity 
or  accuracy  did  they  qualify  as  "war  crim- 
inals." Indeed,  had  Mr.  Johnson  ended  the 
war  by  1968,  I  would  readUy  have  supported 
him  as  my  party's  candidate  for  re-election. 

Watergate,  one  hopes,  has  been  consigned 
to  the  history  books,  but  the  fame  and  suc- 
cess won  by  the  reporters  who  uncovered 
the  scandals  of  the  Nixon  administration 
seem  to  have  inspired  legions  of  envious  col- 
leagues to  seek  their  own  fame  and  fortune 
by  dredging  up  new  scandals  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  an  increasingly  cynical  and  disillu- 
sioned public.  The  media  have  thus  acquired 
an  unwholesome  fascination  with  the  singer 
to  the  neglect  of  the  song. 

The  result  Is  not  only  an  excess  of  em- 
phasis on  personalities  but  short  shrift  lor 
significant  policy  questions.  It  is  far  trom 
obvious,  for  example,  that  Watergate  will 
prove  to  have  been  as  significant  for  the  na- 
tional interest  as  President  Nixon's  extraor- 
dinary innovations  in  foreign  policy.  "Ihe 
Nixon  detente  policy  was  by  no  means  ne- 
glected, but  It  certainly  took  second  place  In 
the  news  to  Watergate. 

Similarly — to  take  a  more  recent  topic  of 
Interest  to  Congress  and  the  press — it  strikes 
me  as  a  matter  of  less  than  cosmic  conse- 
quence that  certain  companies  have  paid 
what  in  some  cases  may  be  commissions,  and 
in  others  more  accurately  bribes,  to  foreign 
officials  to  advance  their  business  Interests. 
Such  laws  as  may  have  been  violated  were 
not  our  own  but  those  of  foreign  countries, 
and  thus  far  the  countries  Involved  have 
exhibited  far  less  Indignation  over  these  pay- 
ments than  ove»  their  exposure  by  a  U.S. 
Senate  subcommittee.  I  should  not  have  to 
add,  I  trust,  that  I  do  not  advocate  corporate 
bribery  either  abroad  or  at  home,  nor  would 
I  object  to  legislation  prohibiting  the  prac- 
tice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  subject  does  not 
strike  me  ais  deserving  of  a  harvest  of  pub- 
licity. It  disrupts  our  relations  with  th« 
countries  concerned,  and  what  is  worse,  it 
smacks  of  hypocrisy  and  that  same  moral 
prlsslness  and  meddlesome  impulse  which 
helped  impel  us  into  Vietnam. 

A  recent  instance  of  misplaced  Journalistio 
priority,  which  came  within  my  own  domain, 
was  the  media's  neglect  of  the  extensive 
hearings  on  East-West  detente  held  by  the 
Por'ign  Relations  Committee  during  the 
summer    and    fall    of    1974.    The    Issues    in- 


volved— the  nuclear  arms  race  and  the  SALT 
talks,  economic  and  political  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China — were  central  to  our  for- 
eign policy  and  even  to  our  national  sur- 
vival. At  the  same  time  that  the  media  were 
ignoring  the  detente  hearings,  they  gave 
generous  coverage  to  the  nomination  of  a 
former  Nixon  aide  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  a 
matter  of  transient  Interest  and  limited 
consequence. 

To  cite  another  example:  the  press  and 
television  gave  something  like  saturation 
coverage  in  1974  to  Congressman  Wilbxir 
MUls'  personal  misfortunes;  by  contrast  I  do 
not  recall  reading  anything  In  the  press 
about  the  highly  Informative  hearings  on 
the  Middle  East,  and  another  set  on  inter- 
national terrorism,  held  in  the  spring  of  that 
year  by  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton's  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Suljcommlttee  on  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia. 

The  crucial  ingredient,  it  seems.  Is  scan- 
dal— corporate,  political  or  personal. 

The  national  press  would  do  well  to  recon- 
sider its  priorities.  It  has  excelled  in  exposing 
verongdoers,  in  alerting  the  public  to  the 
high  crimes  and  peccadilloes  of  persons  in 
high  places.  But  It  has  fallen  short — far 
short — ^In  its  higher  responsibility  of  public 
education.  With  an  exception  or  two,  such  as 
the  National  Public  Radio,  the  media  convey 
only  fragments  of  those  public  proceedings 
which  are  designed  to  inform  the  general 
public. 

A  superstar  can  always  command  the  at- 
tention of  the  press,  even  with  a  banality. 
An  obscure  professor  can  scarcely  hope  to, 
even  with  a  striking  idea,  a  new  insight,  or  a 
lucid  simplification  of  a  complex  issue.  A 
bombastic  accusation,  a  groundless.  Irrespon- 
sible prediction,  or,  best  of  all,  a  "leak."  will 
usually  gain  a  congressman  or  senator  his 
heart's  content  of  publicity;  a  reasoned  dis- 
course, more  often  than  not.'ls  destined  for 
entombment  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
(A  member  of  the  Foreign  RelaUons  Com- 
mittee staff  suggested  that  the  committee 
had  made  a  mistake  In  holding  the  1974 
detente  hearings  In  public;  If  they  had  been 
held  In  closed  session  and  the  transcripts 
then  leaked,  the  press  would  have  covered 
them  generously.) 

We  really  must  try  to  stop  conducting  our 
affairs  like  a  morality  play.  In  a  democracy  we 
ought  to  try  to  think  of  our  public  servants 
not  as  objects  of  adulation  or  of  revilement. 
but  as  servants  in  the  literal  sense,  to  be 
lauded  or  censured,  retained  or  dispensed 
with,  according  to  the  competence  with 
which  they  do  the  job  for  which  they  were 
hired.  Bitter  disilUislonment  with  our  leaders 
Is  the  other  side  of  the  coin  of  worshipping 
them. 

President  Ford  was  balled  as  a  prince  of 
virtue  and  probity  when  he  came  to  office. 
Then  he  pardoned  President  Nixon  and  was 
Instantly  cast  Into  the  void,  while  the  media 
resounded  with  cries  of  betrayal  and  dis- 
illusion. Many  theories,  often  conspiratorial, 
were  put  forth — all  except  the  most  llkelv: 
that  the  PreFldent  acted  impulsively  and 
somewhat  prematurely  out  of  simple  hximan 
feellnst. 

Secretary  Kissinger,  for  his  part,  has  been 
alternately  hailed  as  a  miracle  worker  and 
ex-orlated  as  a  Machiavellian  schemer.  If 
not  indeed  a  Watergate  coconspirator. 

My  point  is  not  that  the  character  of  our 
statesmen  is  irrelevant  but  that  their  per- 
sonal qualities  are  relevant  only  as  they 
pertain  to  policy,  to  their  accomplishments 
or  lack  of  them  In  their  capacity  as  public 
servants.  Lincoln,  It  Is  said,  responded  to 
charges  of  alcoholism  against  the  victorious 
Gen.  Grant  by  offering  to  send  him  a  case 
of  his  favorite  whisky.  Something  of  that 
spirit  would  be  refreshing  and  constructive 
in  our  attitude  toward  our  own  contempo- 
rary leaders.  None  of  them,  I  strongly  suspect, 
is  either  a  saint  or  a  devil,  but  a  human  like 


the  rest  of  u?.  whose  proper  moral  slot  Is 
to  be  found  somewhere  in  the  vast  space 
between  hellflre  and  the  gates  of  heaven. 

The  media  have  become  a  fourth  branch 
of  government  in  every  respect  except  for 
their  Immunity  from  checks  and  balances. 
This  is  as  It  should  be — there  are  no  con- 
ceivable reetrslnte  to  be  placed  on  the  press 
which  would  not  be  worse  than  Its  excesses. 
But  because  the  press  cannot  and  should  not 
be  restrained  from  outside,  It  bears  a  special 
responsibility  for  restraining  itsell,  and  for 
helping  to  restore  civility  in  our  public 
affairs. 

After  a  long  era  of  dlvlslveness  and  acri- 
mony In  our  national  life,  we  are  in  need  of  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  social  contract  among 
people,  government  and  the  media.  The 
essence  of  that  contract  Is  a  measure  of 
voluntary  restraint,  an  Implicit  agreement 
among  the  major  groups  and  interests  in  our 
society  that  none  will  apply  their  powers  to 
the  fullest.  For  all  the  Ingenlousness  of  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  our  ultimate 
protection  against  tyranny  is  the  fact  that  ue 
are  a  people  who  have  not  wished  to  tyran- 
nize one  another. 

"The  republican  form  of  government," 
wrote  Herbert  Spencer  in  1891,  "Is  the  highest 
form  of  government:  but  because  of  this  it 
requires  the  highest  type  of  human 
nature — a  type  nowhere  at  present  exLstlng." 

We  have  shown  In  times  of  adversity  In 
the  past  that  we  are  capable  of  this  "highest 
type  of  human  nature."  We  would  do  well. 
If  we  can,  to  call  It  Into  existence  once  again. 
It  has  never  been  needed  more. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRIFFIN  AND  SENATOR 
JAVrrS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order 
tomorrow,  Mr.  Griffqj  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  that  he  be 
followed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi^ered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1537. 
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The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MAOGB)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  1537)  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended. 

(The  amendment  of  the  House  is 
printed  in  the  Record  of  November  14, 
1975,  beginning  at  page  36620.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Talmadge)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Brooke,  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

liT.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
still  Is  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  any 
kind  of  assistance  for  New  York,  and  I 
do  think  that  those  who  take  that  posi- 
tion have  overlooked  the  very  substan- 
tial reductions  in  ejcpendltures  that  New 
York  has  already  made  and  is  In  the 
process  of  making. 

SIXTEEN   DATS   TO   DISASTER CONSEQtJENCES   OT 

WTW    TORK    DErAULT 

Again  and  again  we  run  Into  articles 
and  editorials  that  say  the  one  conse- 
quence of  default  would  be  tough  dis- 
cipline, real  reduction  in  spending  on  the 
part  of  .New  York.  Those  that  say  this 
fall  to  recognize  that  New  York  has  al- 
ready taken  steps  which  have  gone  very 
far,  and  in  the  judgment  of  many  peo- 
ple may  have  gone  too  far. 

For  example,  the  New  York  Times 
pointed  out  In  an  editorial  on  Saturday: 

President  Ford  already  has  driven  a  hard 
bargain  with  Governor  Carey,  forcing  him 
to  take  measures  that  go  substantially  he- 
yond  the  tough  requirements  of  pending 
Ck)ngre8slonal  legislation  In  return  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  that  would  be  far  less  than 
Congress  might  well  have  been  ready  to  oro- 
ide. 

■niere  are  disturbing  elements  In  the  Carey 
compromise.  Its  complex  provisions  for  debt  • 
reorganlzaUon  are  subject  to  legal  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

8lXITM»  DATS  TO  DZSASTES— Ir  DetATTLT 

CoHxa 
The  Ford  Administration  continued  to  play 
k  cruel  and  dangerous  game  of  "chicken" 
rlth  Btote  and  city  officials  yesterday  as  the 
Jlock  relentlessly  ticked  on  toward  a  mu- 
liclpal  disaster  that  even  some  of  the  Pres- 
denfe  closest  advisers  now  admit  could  have 
iTave  national  aod  international  repercus- 
>ions. 

With  the  final  deadline  for  New  York  Cltv 
<  Wault  now  only  le  days  away,  there  is  no 
1  iBM  for  procnwttnattoo  or  poUtlcal  games- 
'  »»Mhlp  in  Wi^hlngton^or  In  Albany^here 
1  artisan  wrangling  over  th«.etate  deficit  and 
i  OMsurea  to  eliminate  It  have  seriously  de- 

kUTi^^^  ^  *  '"■*«"*  P»ck««e  that  offers 
.■"f  **«  oop«  of  averting  bankruptcy  for 
loth  city  and  sute.  *'»"«uijicy  lor 


President  Ford  already  has  driven  a  hard 
bargain  with  Governor  Carey,  forcing  him  to 
take  measures  that  go  substantially  beyond 
the  tough  requirements  of  pending  Congres- 
sional legislation  In  return  for  Federal  as- 
sistance that  would  be  far  less  than  Con- 
gress might  well  have  been  ready  to  provide. 
There  are  disturbing  elements  in  the  Carey 
compromise.  Its  complex  provisions  for  debt 
reorganization  are  subject  to  legal  challenge 
and  could  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
future  fund-raising  capacity  of  this  and 
other  municipal  lUee.  The  plan  to  tap  mu- 
nicipal pension  funds  for  $2.6  bUUon  over- 
steps sound  actuarial  practice  and.  In  effect, 
mortgages  the  city  to  the  unions  whose  ex- 
cessive power  and  claims  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  Its  fiscal  predicament.  Man- 
dated tax  Increases  for  a  city  and  state  that 
are  already  the  most  heavily  taxed  In  the 
nation  could  accelerate  the  filght  of  Industry 
which  has  been  another  major  source  of 
economic  and  fiscal  distress. 

Despite  these  shortcomings.  New  Yorkers 
are  compelled  to  accept  the  Carey  plan  as  a 
last  desperate  bid  to  avert  the  far  greater 
disaster  toward  which  the  dty  Is  being  sw^t 
as  a  result  of  the  Ford  Administration's  vin- 
dictive myopia.  The  local  dimensions  of  that 
disaster  were  spelled  out  In  some  graphic 
detaU  yesterday  by  Deputy  Mayor  Kenneth 
Axelson  who  warned  that  "we  will  literally 
have  to  shut  down  the  city"  if  assistance  Is 
not  forthcoming  by  Dec.  1. 

Mr.  Axelson  reported  that  the  city  will 
have  only  $125  mUUon  m  cash  In  hand  dur- 
ing the  first  week  In  December  to  meet  $300 
million  In  payroll  and  welfare  payments.  He 
said  the  city  would  have  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  scrip  even  to  cover  fully  the  cost  of  such 
essential  services  as  police,  fire,  sanitation, 
health  and  welfare.  All  .construction  would 
stop.  Schools  would  be  closed  early  for  an 
indefinitely  prolonged  Christmas  vacation. 
Other  city  programs  woiUd  be  suspended. 

Only  immediate  resolute  action  in  Wash- 
ington and  Albany  can  forestall  the  unfold- 
ing of  this  grim  scenario,  with  all  of  its 
frtghtenlng  Implications  for  city,  state  and 
nation. 


November  17,  1975 


possible  to  raise  ta^es  in  almost  any  city 
or  State  and  when  bond  isues  are  falling 
everywhere.  Governor  Carey's  program  to 
help  New  York  help  itself  is  a  tough  and 
extremely  responsible  effort. 

I  believe  we  also  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  plans  now  In  the  event 
of  default  call  for  a  reduction  in  salaries 
at  least  temporarily,  of  as  much  as  50 
percent.  Also,  that  all  New  York  employ- 
ees not  be  paid  in  scrip  at  least  for  a 
time  because  of  the  likelihood  that  after 
default  there  will  be  no  money  available 
because  of  the  complications  of  bank- 
ruptcy for  weeks  and  perhaps  for 
months. 

Not  enough  has  been  said  about  New 
York's  sacrifices  during  her  financial 
crisis.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  for 
Saturday,  November  15.  1975.  entitled 
"Governor  Begins  the  Bargaining  for 
Higher  Taxes"  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OovEBNOR  Begins  the  Bargainimg  for  Higher 
Taxes 


NEW  TORK  MAKES  BIG  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  also  point  out  the  very  sharp  in- 
creases In  taxes.  I  have  a  detailed  listing 
of  tax  increases.  Including  sales  tax,  sur- 
charge on  the  State  income  tax,  the  gas- 
oline tax,  bank  tax.  liquor  tax,  cigarette 
tax.  All  these  would  be  increased  in  New 
York  which  is  the  most  heavily  taxed 
State  in  the  Union.  This  is  another  In- 
dication of  the  very  substantial  sacrifice 
that  New  York  is  making,  and  Members 
of  the  Senate  should  understand  it  and 
appreciate  it. 

Here  Is  what  Governor  Carey  is  asking 
the  State  to  do: 

A  1-cent  increase  In  the  State  sales 
tax  of  5  percent  to  raise  $450  mUllon 

A  doubling  of  the  present  2  »/2 -percent 
surcharge  c«i  the  State  Income  tax  to 
raise  $115  million. 

An  increase  of  2  cents  a  gallon  on  the 
States  gasoline  tax  to  raise  $115  million 

A  33 -percent  Increase  in  bank  taxes 
to  raise  $55  million. 

A  75-cent-a-gallon  increase  in  liquor 
taxes  and  a  20-percent  increase  In  wine 
taxes,  to  raise  $32  mUllon. 

A  2-cent-a-pack  Increase  in  the  ciga- 
rette tax  to  raise  $40  million. 

An  emergency  surcharge  on  the  cor- 
porate franchise  tax  to  raise  $80  million 
in  the  5  remaining  months  this  year  and 
$60  million  next  year. 

At  a  time  when  it  is  politically  im- 


(By  Francis  X.  Cllnes) 

Albant,  November  14.— Governor  Carey 
today  opened  the  bargaining  for  higher  taxes 
with  the  Legislature  by  describing  a  $1  7 
billion  shortage  In  the  state  budget  over  the 
next  17  months  that,  he  said,  required  tax 
Increases  on  Income,  sales,  banks,  corpora- 
tions, liquor  and  cigarettes. 

The  Governor's  position  was  presented 
publicly  by  Budget  Director  Peter  C.  Gold- 
mark  Jr..  although  the  Senate  Republican 
leadership  already  had  rejected  it  privately 
yesterday  as  unrealistic  and  too  large. 

Mr.  Goldmark  described  an  array  of  In- 
creases totaling  $860  million  annually,  that 
was  received  by  leglslatora  more  as  a  selective 
smorgasbord  from  which  some  Items  would 
eventually  be  selected  and  others  rejected. 

One  clear  measure  of  the  Governor's  flexi- 
bility was  his  Inclusion  of  a  gasoline-tax  In- 
crease of  two  cents  a  gallon— an  Idea  that  he 
Joked  about  publicly  yesterday  In  the  light 
of  his  politically  disastrous  proposal  last 
spring  for  a  10-cent  Increase  in  the  gasoline 
tax. 

STRATEGY  IS  SKETCHED 

The  revenue-shortage  and  proposals  were 
presented  In  a  news  briefing  at  which  Mr. 
Goldmark  sketched  the  Governor's  strategy 
of  trying  to  deal  at  once  with  the  current 
year's  budget  deficit  as  weU  as  next  year's 
alleged  revenue  needs  In  advance  of  the  nor- 
mal budget  bargaining  next  February  and 
March. 

A  spokesman  for  Republican  Senator  War- 
ren M.  Anderson,  the  majority  leader  from 
Blnghamton,  said  Mr.  Anderson  agreed  with 
neither  the  Governor's  estimate  of  the  rev- 
enue needs  nor  his  attempt  to  lump  the  two 
budgets. 

The  state  tax  increase — whatever  the  final 
total  turns  out  to  be — would  be  levied  In 
addition  to  New  York  City  tax  Increases  of 
up  to  $250  million  that  were  being  negoti- 
ated in  private  as  part  of  the  state-city  fiscal 
agenda  of  the  special  legislative  session. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  agreed  that 
considerable  bargaining  remained  over  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  state  tax  Increases.  At 
the  same  time,  New  York  City  officials  Insist- 
ed they  had  hopes  of  obtaining  an  increase 
In  the  city's  income  tax  on  residents  and 
commuters,  as  preferable  to  the  city  sales 
tax  Increase  of  one  percentage  point  sug- 
gested by  the  Governor. 

The  city  sales  tax  struck  many  politicians 
here  as  the  more  likely  to  be  enacted,  par- 
ticularly since  Mr.  Carey  has  talked  favor- 
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ably  of  the  proposal  by  Nassau  and  West- 
chester officials  that  they  be  granted  option- 
al authority  to  raise  local  sales  taxes  by  one 
percentage  point.  This  would  let  the  suburbs 
raise  the  revenues  they  needed  and  still 
maintain  the  current  one-cent  tax  advan- 
tage merchants  there  have  over  neighboring 
stores. 

Thus,  under  the  "crisis"  mood  rooted  In 
the  threatened  default  of  the  city  and  state 
agencies,  the  day-old  special  session  Is  thick 
with  talk  of  higher  taxes  on  the  state,  city 
and  suburban  levels. 

The  proposals  listed  by  Mr.  Goldmark  In- 
cluded the  following: 

A  one-cent  statewide  increase,  to  five  cents, 
in  the  state's  part  of  the  sales  tax,  coupled 
with  state  income-tax  credits  to  ease  the 
burden  on  families  earning  up  to  $20,000 
annually.  This  would  produce  $450  million, 
Mr.  Goldmark  said. 

A  doubling  of  the  current  2^  percent 
"temporary"  surcharge  on  income  taxes,  to 
yield  $115  million. 

A  two-cent-a-gallon  increase  in  the  state 
gasoline  tax,  curently  eight  cents,  to  yield 
$115  milUon. 

A  33  percent  Increase  in  bank  taxes,  to 
yield  $55  million. 

A  75-cent-a-galIon  Increase  in  liquor  taxes 
and  a  20  percent  increase  in  wine  taxes,  to 
yield  $32  million. 

A  two-cent-a-pack  cigarette  tax  increase  to 
yield  $40  million. 

An  emergency  surcharge  on  the  corporate- 
franchise  tax,  scaled  to  produce  $80  million 
for  the  five  remaining  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  $60  million  in  the  next  budget 
year,  which  begins  April  I. 

OPPOSITION   TO    CHANGE 

Various  politicians,  including  the  Governor 
in  public  remarks  yesterday.  Indicated  a 
state  increase  in  the  sales  tax  was  not  so 
likely  as  other  possibilities.  If  both  state  and 
city  sales  taxes  were  enacted,  this  would 
mean  a  two-cent  raise  in  the  city  over  the 
current  eight-cent-on-the-dollar-tax. 

In  the  early  sparring  today,  assemblyman 
Perry  B.  Duryea  of  Montauk.  LJ..  minority 
leader,  challenged  the  Governor  and  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  need  to  Include  the 
state-tax  issue  in  the  current  complicated 
agenda.  The  Governor  has  argued  that  if  the 
state  Is  to  accomplish  its  regular  borrowing 
next  spring  it  must  show  potential  investors 
a  healthy  budget  balanced  with  new  taxes  or 
budget  cuts. 

Mr.  Goldmark  said  the  $1.7  billion  shortage 
In  the  next  17  months  Included  a  current 
budget  deficit  of  close  to  $700  million.  Sen- 
ator Anderson  insists  the  deficit  is  less  than 
$300  mUIion. 

Also  Included  by  Mr.  Goldmark  was  an  esti- 
mated revenue  shortfall  next  year  of  close 
to  $800  million.  Senator  Anderson's  staff 
challenged  this  since  the  next  budget  is  not 
yet  settled. 

Mr.  Goldmark  also  estimated  that  about 
$200  million  was  needed  to  bolster  the  state's 
borrowing  agencies  and  to  aid  the  Metropoli- 
tan Transportation  Authority. 

"The  dispute  on  the  budget  gap  is  enter- 
ing the  religious  phase,"  Mr.  Goldmark  de- 
clared, trying  to  summarize  the  faith  and 
zeal  of  the  disputation  between  rival  budget 
specialists. 

He  estimated  that  there  was  no  way  to  cut 
the  current  $10.7  billion  budget  appreciably, 
because  so  much  of  it,  particularly  welfare 
and  education  aid,  already  had  been  ad- 
vanced. Next  year,  he  estimated,  there  could 
be  up  to  $400  million  in  cuts,  possibly  includ- 
ing local-aid  reductions.  But  these  cuts  were 
open  to  as  much  political  challenge  as  the 
Governor's  tax  proposals. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  FINANCIAL  CRISIS TRAGEDY  DJ 

THE    SCHOOLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  effect  of  this  default. 


if  we  do  have  a  default,  on  schools,  and 
the  sacrifices  the  schools  in  New  York 
have  already  made.  There  has  been  a  12- 
percent  cut  in  teachers  since  last  June. 
Some  8,138  teachers  have  been  laid  ofT. 
Guidance  and  counseling  activities  are 
out  at  most  schools.  Most  tutorial  and 
remedial  programs  are  finished.  The  art 
and  music  programs  have  been  cut  or 
done  way  with  entirely.  Extracurricular 
and  after-school  programs  are  out. 

In  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  90  minutes  have  been  cut  from 
the  school  week.  Elective  courses  in  high 
schools  have  been  cut  back. 

In  some  schools  as  many  as  one-fourth 
to  one-half  of  the  classes  are  above  the 
limits  in  pupil  size,  above  the  State  law 
in  pupil  size.  Many  classes  for  handi- 
capped children  exceed  the  State  Umlt 
for  size. 

In  some  schools,  because  of  cuts  in 
teachers  and  increases  in  class  size,  chil- 
dren have  been  moved  three  to  four 
times.  In  one  school,  children  have  been 
moved  as  many  as  eight  times. 

Because  layoffs  have  come  according 
to  seniority,  a  disproportionate  number 
of  minority  teachers  have  been  laid  off, 
because  they  were  the  last  to  be  hired. 

When  people  say  that  New  York  City 
must  go  through  the  wringer  and  make 
hard  sacrifices  in  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  aid,  they  are  right.  But  the  con- 
sequences of  the  cuts  In  the  schools,  the 
children,  and  the  future  of  New  York  City 
and  the  United  States  are  very  grim. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  by  Leonard  Buder,  from  the  New 
York  Times,  for  Simday,  November  16, 
1975,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cutback  Here  Saps  Morale;  Future  Bleak 
(By  Leonard  Buder) 

Only  a  year  after  It  appeared  that  New 
York  City's  problem-plagued  public  schools 
were  finally  headed  for  better  times,  the  1.1- 
milllon-pupll  system  is  now  In  the  deepest 
trouble  it  has  ever  known. 

The  city's  financial  crisis  has  forced  crip- 
pling cuts  In  school  programs  and  services 
and  apparently  sapped  the  spirit  of  staffs  and 
students.  But  gloomy  as  the  present  picture 
is,  the  future  looks  bleaker.  "The  name  of 
the  game  Is  survival,  not  teaching,"  a  Brook- 
lyn teacher  said  bitterly,  speaking  of  the  ef- 
fects of  recent  budget  cuts  on  his  high  school. 
And  the  principal  of  a  Bronx  school  re- 
marked sadly,  "All  the  heart  has  beep 
wrenched  out  of  the  schools." 

With  the  latest  round  of  budget  cuts. 
ordered  late  last  month  by  the  city  admin- 
istration, "we  now  find  ourselves  a  stagger- 
ing quarter-billion  dollars  short  of  what  we 
need  to  maintain  services  at  last  year's  level," 
said  School  Chancellor  Irving  Anker.  But 
with  the  Instructional  staff  cut  12  percent 
since  last  June — 8.138  teachera'  Jobs  have 
been  eliminated — last  year's  level  of  services 
is  already  Just  a  memory  in  the  school  system. 

In  most  of  the  950  public  schools,  staff  re- 
ductions and  other  economies  have  led  to 
the  curtailment  of  guidance  and  counseling 
services,  tutorial  and  remedial  help,  art  and 
music  programs,  extracurricular  and  after- 
school  activities  and  many  other  programs. 
"We've  lost  all  the  services  and  now  it's  Just 
the  basics,"  said  Patricia  Gllmartln.  prin- 
cipal of  Public  School  21  on  Staten  Island. 
IMPACT  or  teachers'  strike 

In  the  elementary  and  Junior  high  schools. 
90  minutes  have  been  cut  from  the  pupils' 


school  week,  a  consequence  of  the  settle- 
ment that  ended  the  city  teachers'  five-day 
strike  in  September.  The  strike  also  had  its 
roots  In  the  city's  fiscal  predicament.  In  the 
high  schools,  the  number  and  range  of 
courses,  particularly  elective,  have  been 
sharply  reduced. 

About  the  only  thing  the  system  has  more 
of  this  year  than  last  are  oversized  classes. 
At  some  schools,  the  sizes  of  one-fourth  to 
half  the  regular  classes  are  above  contractual 
limits  and,  authorities  concede,  many  classes 
for  handicapped  youngsters  exceed  state 
standards. 

At  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School  in 
Brooklyn — ^where  the  teacher  spoke  of  "sur- 
vival"— Jay  Barchat,  a  Junior,  said  that 
"classes  are  so  large  they  are  losing  their 
Identity"  and  that  communications  between 
students  and  teachers  are  becoming  more 
difficult. 

"We  seem  to  be  watching  the  American 
dream  dissolve  into  a  nightmare  of  denial 
and  frustration,"  Chancellor  Anker  declared 
in  a  recent  speech.  A  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  in  a  message  to  the  school  staff 
carried  by  the  system's  own  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  Mr.  Anker  had  ^>oken  so 
optimistically  about  the  educational  outlook 
that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  disclaim  being 
"PoUyanna-lsh." 

At  that  time,  he  cited  the  system's  new 
sense  of  stability  and  promise,  a  position 
that  did  not  then  seem  Ill-founded.  (Iron- 
ically, Mr.  Anker  may  have  to  find  a  new 
vehicle  for  his  open  Ing-of -school  message 
next  fall;  the  school  radio  and  television  are 
scheduled  to  become  budget  casualties.) 

David  Seeley,  director  of  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Association,  told  a  recent  legislative 
hearing:  "A  Kafka  novel  is  but  a  pleasant 
daydream  compared  to  the  real  nightmare 
that  is  now  going  on  In  our  schools." 

There  are  many  facets  to  this  "nightmare," 
among  them  the  following : 

Successive  waves  of  staff  reductions  and 
seniority  "bumping,"  as  weU  as  the  general 
reorganization  that  followed  the  September 
teachers  strike,  have  forced  schools  to  shuf- 
fle and  reshuffle  pupils  and  classes  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reduce  excessively  large  classes  and 
to  deploy  depleted  staffs  better.  Some  pupils 
have  already  been  In  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent classes  this  term,  with  as  many  differ- 
ent teachers.  At  Lincoln  some  classes  have 
had  as  many  as  eight  different  teachers  so 
far. 

A  50  per  cent  reduction  In  school  security 
forces,  another  economy  measure,  has 
spawned  a  new  'Climate  of  fear  in  many 
schools  In  the  city.  Principals  used  to  be 
accused  of  minimizing  "untoward  Incidents" 
to  avoid  what  was  regarded  as  negative  pub- 
licity. Now  they  are  often  calling  attention 
to  such  problems  in  an  effort  to  get  more 
security  offlcera. 

SIXTY  0OOR8  rOR  TROUBLE 

At  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  In  the 
Bronx,  the  number  of  security  offlcera  was 
cut  this  fall  from  16  to  six.  The  school,  which 
has  an  enrollment  of  6,000  boys,  occupies  a 
building  with  60  outside  doors — all  possible 
points  of  entry  for  intruders  and  potential 
trouble  spots. 

With  the  help  of  the  teachers.  Allan  Welss- 
berg,  the  principal,  said,  "we're  able  to  hold 
our  own.  but  we're  expending  a  tremendous 
amount  of  energy,  and  how  long  can  you 
keep  this  up?" 

Because  staff  reductions  are  msde  on  the 
basis  of  seniority,  a  disproportionately  high 
number  of  minority  teachera  have  been  laid 
off  since  they  were  among  those  recently 
hired.  Some  district  superintendents  and 
principals  have  also  complained  they  were 
forced  to  let  go  some  of  their  most  exciting 
"young  talent"  to  make  room  for  teachera 
with  greater  seniority  who  had  been  "ex- 
cessed"  from  schools  elsewhere. 

Teacher  morale  is  generally  at  a  low  ebb 
throughout   the   system.   Younger   teachers 
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are  worried  about  their  jobs;  older  teachers 
are  worried  about  their  pensions.  Virtually 
all  express  concern  about  conditions  In  the 
schools.  "The  volume  of  work  Is  Incredible," 
aaid  Melvyn  Glenn,  an  English  teacher  at 
Lincoln.  "I  feel  like  a  camel,  not  a  teacher." 
There  are  also  less  dramatic,  but  still  re- 
vealing, consequences  of  the  crisis.  At  Junior 
High  School  80  on  East  Mosholu  Parkway 
In  the  Bronx,  a  popular  chess  club  and  the 
student  newspaper  have  been  discontinued 
and  the  school  yearbook  will  probably  also 
be  dropped.  Lillian  Samuelson,  the  assistant 
principal,  has  not  had  the  heart  to  tell  the 
pupils  about  the  yearbook.  "Why  upset  them 
now?"  she  asked. 

At  Junior  High  School  167  In  Manhattan, 
Bemlce  Frankenthaler,  the  principal,  also 
pointed  to  the  loss  of  extracurricular  activi- 
ties and  said  sadly,  "All  the  things  that  are 
Important  to  the  kids,  that  teach  them  how 
to  get  along  with  others  and  keep  them 
healthy,  are  no  more." 

Jeffrey  Borensteln,  a  17-year-old  Brooklyn 
high-school  senior,  said  It  In  another  way: 
"Many  of  the  e.xtra  things  that  make  going 
to  school  worthwhile  are  being  cut,  and  this 
concerns  me  deeply.  The  experience  should 
not  be  only  learning." 

Contributing  to  the  loss  of  spirit  among 
BO  many  teachers  and  supervisors — apart 
from  the  concrete  realities  of  the  situation — 
Is  that  the  financial  crisis  proved  a  brutal 
disillusionment  to  many  members  of  a  pro- 
fession that  regard  education  as  a  foundation 
stone  of  a  democratic  society. 

The  city  budget  cuts,  which  hit  the  school 
system  disproportionately  more  severely  than 
>ther  municipal  services,  appeared  to  pro- 
ride  an  early  Indication  of  \vhere  education 
-anked  In  the  city's  order  of  priorities.  Or 
)erhaps  this  merely  reflected  a  view  that 
here  was  some  fat  In  the  $2.8-bllllon  school 
>udget. 

But  as  the  crisis  worsened   and   concern 

h  If  ted  to  what  would  happen  if  the  city 

lefaulted  on  Its  financial  obligations.  It  al- 

Qost  seemed  as  If  no  one  In  authority  re- 

1  lU'ded  education  as  one  of  the  vital  "llfe- 

1  upport  services,"  such   as  police,  flre  and 

1  anltatlon.  It  could  be  that  past  strikes  had 

<  lemonstrated  It  was  easier  for  the  city  to 

1  Ive  with  a  two-month  school  shutdown  than 

I  nth  a  one-week  garbage  pile-up. 

THE    POLinCAl,    RZALrmS 

The  order  of  city  priorities  "makes  a  great 
(  eal  of  sense  If  you  see  the  world  exclusively 

I I  political  terms,"  said  Dr.  Bernard  R.  Glf- 
1  jrd,  the  system's  young  deputy  chancellor, 
sddlng:  "AU  eight  million  New  Yorkers  are 
I  otentlal  victims  of  crime  or  natural  dlsas- 
1  :rs.  Fewer  than  700,000  New  Yorkers  are 
I  arents  of  public-school  children;  and  the 
« ctual  consumers  of  public  education  are 
t  le  one  million-plus  pupils  attending  the 
8  :hool  system,  who  are  poor  In  economic  re- 
6  >urces  as  well  as  In  political  influence." 

Despite  appeals  from  school  officials  and 
s  >okesmen  for  such  groups  as  the  Public 
I  ducatlon  Association,  the  Citizens  Commlt- 
1 1©  for  Children  and  the  United  Parents  As- 
s  >clatlons,  there  has  been  no  significant  rally- 
1:  ig  of  public  support  to  the  school  system. 

With  the  1975-76  school  year  only  a  little 
a  ore  than  two  months  old.  Chancellor  Anker 
a  iknowledged  he  Is  concerned  that  some 
p  sople  In  the  school  system  might  be  ready 
ti  >  write  off  the  year  or,  at  best,  regard  It 
li  rgely  as  a  "holding"  period. 

"The  educational  needs  of  our  children 
a  »  very  great."  be  said.  "As  bad  as  conditions 
a  e,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  year  of  a 
c:  illd's  education.  The  consequences  would 
b  >  too  tragic." 

ZpZBT    SATS    KKW    TOSK     HAS    DEFAm-TED;      AH) 
SROULD    BS    rORTBCOKUTO 


Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
I  rban  Affairs,  there  was  no  difference  of 


opinion  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority over  aid  to  New  York  City.  The 
difference  was  whether  that  aid  should 
come  before  or  after  default. 

"Die  President  has  also  said  he  favored 
aid  after  default. 

Now,  according  to  no  less  an  authority 
than  Prof.  Vem  Countryman  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  there  has  been  a  "default." 
The  city  will  suspend  the  payment  on 
principal  of  as  much  as  $1.6  million  in 
short-term  notes  before  next  June  30. 

When  a  city  or  State  either  fails  to  pay 
interest  or  principal  or  when  it  stretches 
out  one  or  the  other,  that  is  technically 
a  default.  And  that  now  allows  aid  to 
New  York  City  to  go  ahead  from  the 
point  of  view  expressed  by  both  the  mi- 
nority on  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
and  by  President  Ford  himself. 
.  We  should  pass  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
calendar  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  for  Satur- 
day. November  15.  1975,  on  this  issue  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Note  MoKAXORnJM  Held  No  Default 
(By  Stevene  R.  Welsman) 
Albany,  November  14. — Governor  Carey's 
office  today  sought  to  dispel  the  notion  that 
a  "moratorium"  on  the  city's  debts  would  be 
tantamount  to  the  defaiUt  that  city  and  state 
officials  have  been  struggling  for  months  to 
avoid. 

"This  does  not  constitute  a  defavat  by  the 
City  of  New  York,"  said  Simon  H.  Rlfklnd.  a 
former  Federal  judge,  who  Is  chief  counsel 
of  the  Municipal  Assistance  Corporation,  at 
a  briefing  here.  "This  does  not  constitute  a 
sort-of  default  or  a  sham  default.  It  Is  not 
ony  kind  of  breach  of  contract." 

In  effect,  Mr.  Rlfklnd  rebutted  comments 
by  Ron  Nessen,  President  Ford's  press  secre- 
tary, that  the  moratorium,  which  would  sus- 
pend the  payment  on  principal  of  as  much  as 
•l.e  mUllon  in  short-term  city  notes  matur- 
ing before  next  June  30,  amounted  to  the  de- 
fault that  Mr.  Ford  advocated  two  weeks  ago. 
"If  he  [Mr.  Nessen)  wants  to  misuse  the 
English  language,  he  has  the  privilege  of  do- 
ing so,"  Mr.  Rlfklnd  said  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand. 

"btjnch   of   semantics" 

However,  other  legal  and  financial  experts 
tended  to  side  with  the  White  House. 

"It's  just  a  sUly  bunch  of  semantics,"  said 
Prof.  Vem  Countryman  at  Harvard  Law 
School.  "TechnlcaUy.  there  is  a  default  if  the 
city  doesn't  meet  Its  obligations  when  they 
come  due.  I  would  call  it  [the  proposed  leg- 
islation) a  default." 

The  legal  and  semantic  argument  was 
Joined  today  when  Mr.  Carey's  office  dis- 
closed details  of  the  moratorium  legislation, 
which  has  become  the  essential  ingredient 
to  winning  support  of  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion for  some  sort  of  Federal  guarantees  for 
future  city  loans. 

The  legislation  was  carefully  drafted  to 
Include  language  from  a  range  of  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decisions  upholding 
similar  debt  moratoriums  In  the  past.  It  cites 
the  "grave  public  emergency"  facing  the  city 
and  Imposes  a  three-year  suspension  on  "en- 
forcement" of  the  short-term  notes  "so  as 
to  avoid  destructive  actions  during  the  time 
the  dty  requires  to  regain  Its  financial 
health." 

The  moratorium  Is  actually  conditional.  In 
that  owners  of  expiring  city  notes  are  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  exchange  them  for  long- 
term  bonds  Issued  by  the  Municipal  Asslst- 
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ance  Corpomtlon— «n  "attractive"  alterna- 
tive that  Mr.  Rlfklnd  said  most  note-holders 
would  accept. 

He  explained  further  that  if  the  note- 
holders chose  not  to  accept  the  bonds,  they 
would  receive  6  per  cent  Interest  on  their 
notes  for  each  year  the  moratorium  lasted. 
In  the  event  of  an  outright  default,  he  said, 
noteholders  would  receive  no  more  than  3 
percent  under  existing  state  law. 

For  example,  an  Investor  with  a  $10,000 
note  due  next  spring  with  ah  8  percent  In- 
terest payment  would  receive,  under  the  bill 
submitted,  only  6  percent,  or  $600,  on  the 
date  of  matiirlty.  He  would  receive  $600  a 
year  for  each  year  of  the  moratorium,  and 
payment  of  the  $10,000  in  three  years. 

One  municipal  bond  expert  predicted  yes- 
terday that  most  note -holders  would  agree 
to  this  arrangement  rather  than  to  exchang- 
ing notes  for  15-year  M.A.C.  bonds. 

"I've  found  an  extraordinary  willingness 
among  my  customers  to  stretch  out  their 
payments,"  said  James  A.  Lebenthal,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Lebenthal  &  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  retailers  of  municipal 
bonds  in  the  country. 

"Let  the  President  and  the  media  have  a 
field  day  semantlcizing  whether  a  rose  Is  a 
rose  and  a  roUover  on  notes  is  a  moratorium 
is  a  delay  is  a  default.  One  thing  that  the 
plan  Is  not  is  bankruptcy." 

Were  the  city  to  default  outright — that 
is,  simply  miss  a  payment  on  a  note  falling 
due — experts  agree  that  it  woiild  be  plunged 
into  years  of  litigation  over  how  to  work 
out  the  curtailed  payments  to  creditors  of  all 
kinds. 

CONSEQtTENCES    CONCEDED 

Yet  Mr.  Carey's  fiscal  planners  have  con- 
ceded that  the  consequences  of  the  morator- 
ium may  equal  the  consequences  of  an  out- 
right default — In  the  sense  that  Investors 
will  refuse  to  buy  New  York  City  bonds  and 
notes  for  years. 

Another  problem  cited  by  lawj-ers  In  this 
regard  was  that  at  least  30  states  prohibited 
financial  institutions  and  trustees  from  buy- 
ing securities  of  a  locality  In  default.  Mr. 
Rlfklnd  said  that  the  moratorium  ought  not 
to  bring  New  York  City  securities  under 
these  different  statutes. 

But  Professor  Countryman  disagreed,  say- 
ing: 

"This  is  probably  a  bigger  problem  than 
can  be  handled  in  Albany.  If  they  think 
they're  going  to  avoid  the  problem  by  going 
around  yelling  'no  defaut,'  they're  In  trouble. 
There  Is  no  way  other  states  are  going  to 
say  this  is  not  a  default." 

In  his  "small  lecture  on  the  law"  this 
morning,  Mr.  Rlfklnd  said  the  moratorium 
wets  not  a  default  because  there  was  "a  gen- 
eral principal  of  law"  that  the  state  could 
change  the  laws  governing  any  sort  of  con- 
tract "to  protect  the  welfare  of  its  citizens." 
The  most-Important  precedent  Is  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court's  upholding  of  a  mora- 
torium on  mortgage  paj-ments  enacted  by 
New  York  State  during  the  Depression,  he 
said. 

However  correct  the  law  might  be,  the 
moratorium  presented  a  ticklish  situation 
for  M.A.C.  officials,  who  have  all  along- op- 
posed the  idea  as  tantamount  to  a  default. 
Felix  G.  Rohatyn,  the  M.A.C.  chairman,  said 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  "an  Involtintary  mora- 
torium Is  default,  and  default  in  our  view 
is  not  an  acceptable  solution." 

Asked  this  week  about  that  comment, 
Mr.  Rohatyn  said  "I  was  wrong,"  adding  that 
the  alternative — a  long,  drawn-out  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding — would  produce  "chaos" 
and  "anarchy." 

WHT  NEW  TORK  CrTT  NEEDS  CtTARANTEE  BEFORE 
DEFAT7LT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee's  majority 
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voted  a  bill  to  guarantee  New  York  City's 
borrowings  before  default  was  that  the 
consequences  of  default  would  not  only 
be  more  costly  but  were  too  harsh  to  con- 
template. 

When  default  occurred  in  Detroit  in 
the  early  1930's,  as  much  as  half  of  the 
city's  employees  were  laid  off,  employ- 
ees were  paid  in  script.  Those  who  re- 
mained on  the  payroll  took  huge  reduc- 
tions in  their  salaries — as  much  as  50 
percent. 

Deputy  Mayor  Kenneth  S.  Axelson  of 
New  York  City,  who  is  in  the  job  from 
industry  at  $1  a  year,  has  worked  out 
some  of  the  consequences  of  default  if 
New  York  goes  under.  It  means  closing 
tlie  schools,  halting  all  public  construc- 
tion, and  possibly  the  payment  of  those 
employees  who  are  left,  in  script. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  for  Satur- 
day. November  15,  1975,  in  which  Mr. 
Axelson's  considered  and  responsible 
views  on  this  Issue  are  given,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Use  of  Scrip  is  Planned  if  City  Defaults 
(By  Olenn  Fowler) 

If  the  city  were  forced  to  default  next 
month,  municipal  employees  and  welfare  re- 
cipients would  receive  part  of  their  biweekly 
stipends  In  scrip,  public  schools  would  close 
Indefinitely  well  before  the  Christmas  holi- 
day, all  public  construction  would  be  halted 
and  only  the  most  essential  services — ^police, 
flre,  garbage  collection  and  nondeferable  hos- 
pital care — would  be  maintained. 

These  consequences  of  default  were  drawn 
publicly  for  the  first  time  yesterday  by  a 
city  official,  Kenneth  S.  Axelson,  the  new 
Deputy  Mayor  for  Finance,  In  a  talk  at  the 
City  Club  of  New  York. 

"We  had  a  dry  run  on  the  night  and  morn- 
ing of  Oct.  16  and  17  and  that  experience 
scared  the  devil  out  of  all  of  us,"  Mr.  Axel- 
son said.  "It  suddenly  comes  cracking  down, 
how  disastrous  and  how  uncertain  It  all  Is. 
You  realize  how  unprepared  you  are." 

WORK    ALL    NIGHT 

He  was  referring  to  the  tense  24-hour  pe- 
riod four  weeks  ago,  when  the  city  went  to 
the  brink  of  default  and  was  saved  by  a 
teachers'  union  commitment  to  buy  addi- 
tional Municipal  Assistance  Corporation 
bonds. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Axelson  disclosed,  200 
city  officials,  bankers,  lawyers  and  others 
labored  through  the  night  to  prepare  the 
paper  work  they  might  need  to  deal  with  an 
orderly  default. 

"Two  weeks  from  next  Monday,"  Mr.  Axel- 
son warned  the  luncheon  group  at  the  Bllt- 
more  Hotel,  "our  financial  world  will  col- 
lapse," unless  Federal  aid  or  another  form  of 
relief  Is  forthcoming.  While  many  New  York- 
ers may  envision  simply  a  scaling  down  of 
city  services,  the  reality  will  be  much  more 
harsh. 

Only  essential  services — p)ollce,  flre,  gar- 
bage collection,  water  supply  and  the  mu- 
nicipal hospitals — will  be  assured  of  con- 
tinued operation.  Day-care  centers,  facilities 
for  the  elderly,  libraries,  parks  and  zoos  will 
have  to  close. 

Public  schools,  scheduled  to  close  for 
Christmas  week  on  Dec.  24,  would,  instead, 
suspend  classes  earlier  in  the  month,  Mr. 
Axelson  said,  remaining  closed  for  an  Indef- 
inite period  "until  the  money  can  be  found 
to  reojjen  them." 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  of  his  state- 
ments to  the  City  Club,  a  civic  watchdog 
group  that  has  been  sharply  critical  of  city 


budgetary  practices  for  many  years,  was  the 
revelation  that  scrip  would  be  used  In  place 
of  cash  for  salaries  and  welfare  payments. 

"There  Just  won't  be  enough  cash  left  for 
payrolls  and  welfare,"  he  said.  "To  keep 
things  going,  the  city  might  pay  people  15 
percent  cash,  25  percent  scrip." 

He  quickly  added,  however,  that  It  was  not 
yet  settled  In  the  minds  of  the  city's  legal 
advisers  whether  scrip  could  be  used  for  wel- 
fare payments  without  Jeopardizing  the  75 
percent  share  of  public-assistance  outlays 
paid  by  the  Federal  and  state  governments. 

CUT  IN  PURCHASES 

The  city  would  have  to  rely  on  voluntary 
acceptance  of  the  scrip  by  supermarkets, 
department  stores  and  other  merchants,  be- 
cause it  cannot  Issue  legal  tender  In  compe- 
tition with  the  Federal  Government. 

"Vender  payments  would  stop  at  once,"  he 
continued.  "We'd  have  to  go  on  a  C.O.D.  basis 
for  things  the  city  buys." 

City  purchases  would  be  cut  to  a  bare 
minimum — food  for  hospitals,  fuel  for 
emergency  vehicles,  but  not  for  other  city 
cars. 

Public  construction,  already  cut  sharply 
in  the  fiscal  crisis  and  facing  further  re- 
ductions ordered  by  the  State  Emergency 
Financial  Control  Board,  would  come  to  a 
full  halt  after  default,  Mr.  Axelson  declared. 

"And  forget  about  debt  service,"  he  said. 
Until  priorities  were  established  for  payment 
of  claims,  the  Interest  and  amortization  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  city  financial  obli- 
gations would  go  unpaid. 

Mr.  Axelson  did  not  mention  utUlty  and 
rent  payments  by  the  city  In  his  talk.  But 
earlier  this  month  Consolidated  Edison  In- 
dicated that  it  would  supply  electricity,  gas 
and  steam  to  the  city  only  If  the  service  was 
ruled  vital  and  cash  payment  was  made. 
deficiencies  specified 

As  for  rent  on  offices  and  other  space  in 
privately  owned  buildings  occupied  by  the 
city,  no  firm  plans  have  been  made.       , 

In  the  wake  of  default  and  the  large-scale 
shutdown  of  municipal  services,  Mr.  Axelson 
said,  "we  would  hope  to  reopen  the  city  in 
ensuing  weeks  as  the  cash  flow  starts  again." 

The  city's  projections  for  the  flrst  week  in 
December  envision  $125  million  In  revenue 
on  hand  and  $300  million  In  payroll  and  wel- 
fare outlays  due.  This  has  led  to  the  possi- 
bility of  default  in  the  absence  of  a  Federal 
loan  guarantee  for  city  obligations  or  other 
aid,  such  as  new  state  funds. . 

Mr.  Axelson,  asked  later  yesterday  why  the 
Beame  administration  had  chosen  to  speak 
out  at  this  time  on  the  speclflc  plans  In 
the  event  of  a  default,  said:  "We're  getting 
av?f  ully  close,  and  people  should  know  what's 
ahead.  We  kept  It  on  the  back  burner  until 
now  because  we  didn't  want  to  be  called 
alarmist." 

Elsewhere  in  his  City  Club  talk,  Mr.  Axel- 
son defended  the  actions  of  city  officials  dur- 
ing the  budget  crisis.  He  said  the  city,  faced 
with  the  need  for  $200  million  In  new  taxes 
as  well  as  cuts  In  expendltvure,  would  press 
for  an  Increase  in  the  municipal  Income  tax. 

"Raising  the  sales  tax  Is  regressive,"  he 
said.  "Higher  Income  taxes  are  much  fairer." 
And  he  urged  a  restructuring  of  the  com- 
muter tax  on  out-of-clty  residents. 

"If  I  lived  outside  New  York,  I'd  pay  one- 
eighth  what  I  now  pay,"  said  Mr.  Axelson, 
whose  $143,000  annual  salary  Is  being  paid 
by  J.  C.  Penney,  from  which  he  took  a  leave 
of  absence  on  Sept.  16  to  enter  city  service 
at  $1  a  year. 

Asked  whether  he  was  afraid  of  political 
consequences  of  deep  personnel  cuts  and 
other  economies  that  might  be  unpalatable 
to  large  numbers  of  New  Yorkers,  Mr.  Axel- 
son replied: 

"No,  I've  foimd  that  a  great  change  took 
place  in  New  York  City  on  Sept.  16,  the  day 
I  became  Deputy  Mayor.  Before  that  day 
I  had  all  the  solutions  to  the  city's  problems. 


But  in  two  months  since  then,  things  ^ave 
gotten  much  more  complicated,  because  I 
find  I  dont  have  all  the  answers  any  more." 
Mr.  Axelson  was  critical  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Board  of  Higher  Education  and 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation — the  three 
large  independent  city  agencies — for  their 
alleged  foot-dragging  on  making  budget 
cuts. 

OFFICIALS  CONTRADICTED 

In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said  that 
Mayor  Beame  had  given  ultimatums  to  offi- 
cials of  all  three  institutions,  telling  them  to 
come  up  with  definite  plans  to  cut  expendi- 
tures. 

"It  Isn't  a  question  of  free  tuition,  or  how 
Important  the  City  University  Is  to  New 
York,  as  Its  officials  keep  telling  us,"  he  said. 
"It's  merely  a  fact  that  the  city  can  no  longer 
support  the  City  University  system  as  it  has 
been  doing,  and  changes  have  to  be  made. 
Whether  its  reducing  services,  closing  gradu- 
ate schools,  changing  the  admissions  policy, 
merging  with  the  State  University,  gettuiig 
more  state  aid  or  charging  tuition.  Is  up  to 
them.  There  are  many  options." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
crIIccI  Hi6  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  CON- 
VENE AT  9  A.M.  EACH  DAY  FOR 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  each  day 
for  the  remainder  of  this  week,  through 
Friday,  the  Senate  convene  at  9  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  THE  NEW  YORK  CTTy 
RELIEF  MEASURE  BE  HELD  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmou^  consent  that  when  the 
House  bill  on  New  York  City  comes  over, 
it  be  held  at  the  desk,  and  that  the  lead- 
ership be  authorized  to  cail  it  up  at  any 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
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bin  (HJl.  5512)  to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  AdminlstraUon 
Act  of  1966.  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  It  requests  the  conciurence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1537)  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  with  an  amendment  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bumpers)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  foUowing  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 

ItePOKT  or  THE  Depabtuent  of  Acriculturx 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrtcultxire 
tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Information  and  Technical  Assistance  deliv- 
ered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  fiscal  year  1975  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

PKOPOszs  Lecislatiow  bt  the  Depabtment  oi- 
Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Counsel 
Of  the  Department  of  Defense  transmitting 
•  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
to  reimburse  certain  nonappropriated  fund 
instnimentautlee  located  In  the  Kyukyu  Is- 
lands  and  Dalto  Islands,  Japan  (with  ac- 
companylng  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

TBA«aACnON8  OF  THE  EXPOBT- IMPORT  BaNK 

Three  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
oport-Import  Bank  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  statements  with  respect  to  certaJn 
transactions  of  the  Bank  (with  accompany, 
^g  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  BanktaK 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  *' 

Repobt  of  the  National  Razlboao 
Pabsenceb  Cobpobation 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  trans- 
^tlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entlUed 
The  Criteria  and  Procedures  for  Making 
Route  and  Service  Decisions"  (with  an  ac- 
"Jm^rS'*  "^^^=   *°  «>•  Committee  on 

Repobt  of  the  Commission  on  Pedebal 

Papebwobk 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General  Counsel 

?in?,^,t?.°°^^°°  °°  ^<**"'I  Paperwork 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  out- 

-^^,  ."  "I^''^  systems  proposed  by  the 
x.mml8slon  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
?oM       ^°°™^**««   °°   Government   Operal 

National  Science  Foundation  Systems 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  National 

Iclence  Foundation  transmitting,  pursuant 

?„•  *  "^P**^  °^  a  planned  addition  to  the 

rep  systems  of  records  for  review  (with  ac- 

'ompanylng  papers);   to  the  Committee  on 

'  Jovemment  Operations. 

RrvES  Plan  of  the  Depabtment  of 

ACBICULTTTBE 

A  tetter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
1 5e,  Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting 

J  ^I^t^^  *°  '*''■  *  *=°Py  °'  a  Rl'er  Plan  for 
tie  Chattooga  River  of  North  Carolina,  South 
(  arollna,  and  Georgia  (with  accompanying 
lapera);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
I  uular  Affairs. 

I  nraiBTrnoN  of  Shawnee  Judgment  Ppnds 

t  A^**!f*,  '^^  ""•  Secretary  of  the  toterlor 
tMsmlttlag,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed 
P  iwi  for  the  use  and  distribution  of  Shawnee 
t  idgment  funds  awarded  before  the  Indian 


Claims  Commission  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Pboposeo  Concession  Contbact  Bt  the 

Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  for 
the  provision  of  certain  services  at  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park  (with  ac- 
companying papers);   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
I  Report  of  the  Secbttabt  of  Health, 
]  Education,  and  Welfabe 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  requirements 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

RlPOBT  OF  THE  PEDEBAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  transmitting 
a  report  relating  to  allocation  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures  (with  an  ac- 
«)mpanylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  2679.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tlons. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2680.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  tha  estata 
of  RusseU  J.  Davis.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  2681.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  open  meetlnga 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority,   and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worka 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


REPORTS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND 
PROCEDURES-SENATE  REPORT 
NO.  94-456 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  255,  sec- 
tion 7,  93d  Congress.  2d  session,  entitled 
Report  on  the  Activities  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
«HJcedures  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 93d  Congress,  2d  Session,"  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 


I  HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.  R.  5512)  to  amend  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BIU^  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  foUowlng  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unaiUmous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN: 

«il',i-?'"'  ■*  ""J  *o  abolish  certain  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  and  to  cause  the  self-de- 
^J«  «  *K  °.^  "^'^^'^  Fedem  regulatory  agen- 
cies or  their  successor  agencies  after  a  s4ci- 
fled  period  of  time,  to  provide  that  coplWof 

?i^^^  7^^"***^  *°**  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  regulatory  agencies  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
O^^U^ns'''"  ^°°^^^«  "'^  Government 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aboubezk,  Mr.  Habtke,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

OOVEBN)  : 

flsfioSA"",^  *°  prohibit  the  production  of 
flsslonable  nuclear  materials  for  use  In  weao- 

X'^^^^  P"^"'=  *^«  numberlLd™n- 
tla^^  «tploslve  yield  of  nuclear  weapons  ctS- 
rently  possessed  by  the  United  States-  to 
make  public  the  amount  of  weapons^J^ 
flsslonable  nuclear  material  now^se^^ 
by  the  United  States;  and  to  provide^f^^. 
gress^nal  review  of  any  lncrea«^  in  such 
^^^li  potential  explosive  yield  or  amount 
^fen^ed  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 


By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.  2677.  A  bill  to  abolish  certain  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  and  to  cause  the 
self-destruction  of  certain  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  or  their  successor  agen- 
cies after  a  specified  period  of  time,  to 
provide  that  copies  of  budget  requests 
and  legislative  recommendations  of  reg- 
ulatory agencies  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  commenta- 
tors  from  all  sides  of  the  philosophical 
spectrum,  from  people  such  as  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  to  Ralph  Nader,  have 
criticized  our  present  system  of  govern- 
ment regulation. 

Agencies  lilce  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  tend  to  deter  competition  rather 
than  stimulate  it;  they  bar  new  com- 
panies from  entering  the  market  rather 
than  facilitating  It;  they  Increase  costs 
to  business  and  the  consumer  rather  than 
cutting  them.  Furthermore,  such  agen- 
cies often  appear  to  be  controUed  by 
members  of  the  very  Industry  they  are 
supposed  to  regulate. 

These  agencies  are  accountable  to  no 
one.  They  have  developed  vast  bureauc- 
racies and  a  momentum  of  regulation  on 
their  own  that  has  gone  unchecked  by 
either  the  Congress  or  the  President. 

Congress  has,  for  the  most  part,  ne- 
glected Its  oversight  responsibility  in  this 
area.  Congress  does  not  become  con- 
cerned about  regulatory  activities  until 
It  Is  affected,  as,  for  instance  in  the  re- 
cent reversal  of  a  rule  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Election  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today,  the  Regulatory 
Agency  Responsibility  Act,  wiU  force 
Congress  to  exercise  its  oversight  func- 
tion. 

The  act  works  in  a  very  simple  way. 
U  both  Congress  and  the  President  fall 
to  exercise  this  function  and  fall  to  find 
that  the  agency  should  remain  in  exist- 
ence, it  will  go  out  of  business  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  which  starts 
on  October  1, 1976. 

A  similar  bill  has  already  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  Abner  j.  Mikva  of  Illi- 
nois, who  is  to  be  commended  for  de- 
veloping this  concept. 

This  legislation  concerns  those  Inde- 
pendent agencies  which  are  most  in- 
volved in  economic  regulation  such  as 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
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Some  of  these  agencies  may  be  doing  a 
good  job  and  some  may  not.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  find  out  which  agencies 
are  working  well  and  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems in  those  agencies  which  are  InefQ- 
cient  or  costly. 

Because  of  the  possible  constitutional 
problems,  the  legislation  does  not  deal 
with  those  agencies  which  are  part  of  tiie 
executive  branch  such  as  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  or  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  This  is  not.  of  course,  to 
suggest  that  executive  agencies  should  be 
free  of  oversight. 

Under  the  first  title  of  the  bill,  the 
major  independent  agencies  would  be 
abolished  on  October  1. 1976,  unless  both 
the  President  and  Congress  Investigated 
the  effectiveness  of  the  agencies,  the 
President  made  a  recommendation  that 
the  agency  not  be  abolished,  and  Con- 
gress enacted  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
disapprove  the  abolishment.  In  this  way, 
we  would  have  to  look  at  each  agency  and 
make  a  determination  as  to  how  to  make 
it  work  better — or,  whether  it  had  out- 
Uved  its  usefulness.  Those  agencies  which 
were  not  abolished  would  remain  in  ex- 
istence for  another  7  years  and  then 
would  once  again  be  subject  to  the  review 
process  and  face  possible  abolishnient. 

If  an  agency  was  abolished,  the  Presi- 
dent would  then  submit  to  Congress  a 
proposal  for  the  successor  agency  which 
would  then  take  over  the  functions  of  the 
abolished  agency.  Congress  could,  of 
course,  act  on  the  President's  proposal 
and  submit  and  enact  proposals  of  its 
own.  Hopefully,  this  successor  agency 
would  be  free  of  the  problems  which 
caused  the  abolishment  of  the  predeces- 
also  decide  that  there  was  no  further 
sor  agency.  Naturally,  Congress  could 
also  decide  that  there  was  no  further 
need  for  Uie  agency  and  refuse  to  ap- 
prove any  succesor  agency. 

The  second  title  of  the  bill  goes  to  a 
slightly  different  aspect  of  our  regulatory 
structure.  Just  as  there  has  been  too  lit- 
tle congressional  oversight  into  activities, 
there  has,  at  times,  been  too  much  exec- 
utive interference  in  the  workings  of  our 
supposedly  independent  agencies.  Quite 
clearly,  neither  the  President  nor  Con- 
gress should  be  Involved  in  tiie  day-to- 
day workings  of  an  Independent  agency. 
They  were  made  Independent  just  for 
that  purpose. 

Under  titie  n,  an  Independent  agency 
could  not  be  required  to  "clear"  with  the 
executive  branch  testimony  it  was  going 
to  give  to  Congress.  Additionally,  when 
the  agency  transmitted  its  budget  re- 
quest to  the  executive  branch  it  would 
also  be  required  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  request  to  Congress.  In  that  way  we 
could  determine  decisions  which  the 
President  made  in  regard  to  the  agency's 
request. 

The  substance  of  titie  II  has  already 
been  adopted  as  part  of  the  Consmner 
Product  Safety  Act  and  as  an  amendment 
I  offered  to  legislation  creating  the  Pri- 
vacy Protection  Commission. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  while  this  leg- 
islation will  obviously  not  cure  our  reg- 
ulatory  ills,  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
forcing  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  oversee  the  effectiveness  of  the 


regulatory  agencies  and  to  make  the 
necessary  Improvements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Regulatory 
Agency  Responsibility  Act  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2677 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Regulatory  Agency  Re- 
sponsibility Act". 

TITLE    I— ABOLITION    OF   UNNECESSARY 
AGENCIES   PURPOSE 
Sec.  101.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 

(1)  abolish,  not  later  than  October  1,  1976, 
certain  Federal  regulatory  agencies  which  the 
President  and  the  Congress  determine  have 
inadequately  promoted  the  public  welfare, 
unnecessarily  fostered  unwieldy  and  costly 
bureaucracies,  unsuccessfully  carried  out  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  established, 
and  otherwise  outlived  their  usefulness,  and 

(2)  to  cause  the  self-destruction  of  those 
remaining  agencies,  their  .successors,  or  new 
regulatory  agencies  established  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  which  are  deter- 
mined to  have  failed  to  accomplish  such  pur- 
poses seven  or  fifteen  years  after  October  1, 
1976,  depending  on  how  long  such  agencies 
have  been  in  existence. 

DEFtNmON     OF     FEDEBAL     BEGXTLATOBT     AGENCY 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  title  (except  in 
section  106)  the  term  "Federal  regulatory 
agency"  means — 

(1)  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 

(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion; 

(3)  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission; 

(4)  the  Federal  Power  Commission; 

(5)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission: 

(6)  the> Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 

(7)  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion; 

(8)  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission; and 

(9)  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

TEBMINATION    OF    CEBTAIN    BECDLATOBT 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  103.  Each  Federal  regulatory  agency  is 
abolished  not  later  than  October  1,  1976,  un- 
less, prior  to  such  date — 

(1)  the  President  (A)  conducts  an  investi- 
gation of  the  agency's  overall  performance, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  a  study  of  the 
agency's  effectiveness  in  accomplishing  its 
general  purposes  and  promoting  the  public 
welfare,  (B)  makes  public  a  report  on  the 
findings  of  the  investigation,  and  (C)  rec- 
ommends to  the  Congress  that  such  agency 
not  be  abolished; 

(2)  each  relevant  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  and  each 
relevant  joint  committee  of  the  Congress  con- 
ducts an  Inquiry  Into  the  performance  and 
effectiveness  of  such  agency  and  makes  pub- 
lic a  report  of  the  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  resulting  from  that  in- 
quiry; and 

(3)  the  Congress  adopts  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution disapproving  the  abolition  of  that 
agency. 

self-destruction  of  agencies  afteb  seven  OB 

FIFTEEN    TEARS 

Sec  104.  (a)  Each  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cy not  abolished  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 103  or  any  successor  agency  established 
under  the  provisions  of  section  106,  shall 
be  abolished  on  October  1,  1983,  except  that 
any  agency  which  has  been  In  existence  for 
twenty-five  years  or  less  on  the  date  on  which 
the  determination  under  this  section  is  made 
shall  be  abolished  not  later  than  October  1, 


1991,  unless  the  President  and  the  Congress 
take  the  actions  set  forth  in  clavises  ( 1 ) ,  (2) , 
and  (3)  of  section  103  of  this  title  to  dis- 
approve such  abolition.  Any  agency  not  abol- 
ished under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  any  successor  agency  established  by  sec- 
tion 106  shall  be  subject  to  the  termination 
provisions  of  section  103  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1  of  every  seventh  year  occurring  after 
October  1,  1983,  except  that  any  agency 
which  has  been  In  existence  for  twenty-five 
years  or  less  on  the  date  on  which  the  de- 
termination under  this  section  is  made  shall 
be  subject  to  the  termination  provisions  of 
section  103  on  October  1  of  every  fifteenth 
year  occurring  after  October  1,  1991,  and 
shall  be  abolished  on  such  date  unless  the 
President  and  the  Congress  take  the  actions 
set  forth  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  title  to  disapprove  such 
abolition. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
section  106,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  make  the  deter- 
mination required  with  regard  to  each  agen- 
cy subject  to  this  title  60  days  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1  in  each  year  in  which  that  agency 
is  subject  to  being  abolished  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a). 

self-destbxtction  of  new  beculatobt  agen- 
cies   ESTABLISHED    AFT^    OCTOBEB    1,    1B74 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Each  regulatory  agency  es- 
tablished Jay  the  Congress  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1974,  shall  be  abolished  fifteen  years 
from  the  date  on  which  It  was  first  author- 
ized to  exercise  its  functions  under  the  Act 
establishing  such  agency  unless  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  take  the  actions  as 
tet  forth  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  title  to  disapprove  BVLCh 
abolition. 

(b)  Any  regulatory  agency  established  on 
or  after  October  1,  1974,  not  abolished  un- 
der the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  subject  to  abolition  on  Oc- 
tober 1  of  every  fifteenth  year  occurring 
after  October  1  of  the  year  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  untU  such  agency 
has  been  "in  existence  for  twenty-five  years. 
In  which  case  such  agency  shall  be  subject 
to  the  termination  provisions  of  section  103 
on  October  1  of  every  seventh  year  occurring 
after  October  1  of  the  year  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  and  shall  be 
abolished  on  such  date  unless  the  President 
and  the  Congress  take  the  actions  set  forth 
in  clauses  (l),  (2).  and  (3)  of  section  J^03 
of  this  Act  to  disapprove  such  abolition." 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  "regula- 
tory agency"  means  an  agency  having  quasl- 
leglslatlve  or  quasl-judlclal  functions  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  ad- 
ministered by  the  agencies  listed  in  section 
102. 

PLAN    FOR    THE    TRANSFER    OF    CEBTAIN    OF    THE 
ABOLISHED     FtTNCTIONB     TO     THE     PBESIOENT 

OR  A  srrccEssoR  agenct 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  2.  1976. 
and  on  or  before  a  date  six  months  prior  to 
each,  date  of  abolition  of  an  agency  as  speci- 
fied In  sections  104  and  105  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  plan  for  the  orderly  transfer  of 
such  functions,  powers,  and  duties,  if  any,  as 
are  determined  by  the  President  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare, 
from  an  agency  subject  to  the  termination 
provisions  of  this  title  to  the  President  or  to  a 
successor  agency  designated  by  the  President. 
Such  plan  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  text 
of  any  Executive  order  or  regulation  proposed 
to  be  Issued  to  implement  such  plan.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  take  whatever 
action  Is  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  laws  administered  and  enforced 
by  the  Federal  regulatory  agency  are  effec- 
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tlvely  carried  out  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
agency. 

(b)(1)  Any  plan  prepared  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  take  effect  U 
and  only  If — 

(A)  the  President  transmits  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  a  copy 
of  the  plan  (together  with  the  text  of  any 
Executive  order  or  regulation  proposed  to  be 
Issued  to  Implement  such  plan) ;  and 

(B)  before  the  close  of  the  first  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  of  continuoxis  session 
of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
cc^y  of  the  plan  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(A)  Is  delivered  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Senate,  neither  the  House  of 
Representatives  nor  the  Senate  adopts  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  the  majority  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  In  that  House  a  resolution  of 
disapproval. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  of 
this  subsection — 

I  A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

IB)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  thirty-day  period. 

(3)  For  pi«poses  of  this  section,  the  term 
"resolution  of  disapproval"  means  only  a  res- 
olution of  either  House  of  Congress,  the  mat- 
ter after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as 

follows :  "That  the does  not  favor  the 

taking  effect  of  the  proposed  plan  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  106  of  the  Regulatory 
Agency  Re^onslbllity  Act,  transmitted  to  the 

Congress  by  the  President  on  ",  the 

first  blank  space  therein  being  filled  with  the 
name  of  the  resolving  House  and  the  second 
blank  space  therein  being  filled  with  the  day 
and  year. 

(c)(1)  A  resolution  of  disapproval  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  regu- 
lated by  the  agency  subject  to  abolition  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
A  resolution  of  disapproval  in  the  Senate 
shall  be  jointly  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  having  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  regulated  by  the  agency  subject 
to  abolition  and  the  C^emmlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  has  been  referred  has 
not  reported  it  at  the  end  of  7  calendar  days 
nfter  Its  Introduction,  It  Is  In  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to 
Uscbmrge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
dderatlon  of  any  other  resolution  of  dls- 
ipproral  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
XH&mlttee. 

(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
mly  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion. Is  Iilghly  privileged  (except  that  It 
say  not  be  made  after  the  committee  haa 
■eported  a  resolution  of  disapproval),  and 
lebate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
;han  1  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
ibose  favoring  and  those  opptoeing  the  res- 
tlutlan.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not 
n  order,  and  It  is  not  In  order  to  mo^  to 
«ooDslder  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
tgreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(C)  If  tbm  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
o  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 

:  enewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dls- 
harge  the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
o  any  other  resolution  of  dlsapprorsl. 

(3)  (A)  When  the  committee  has  reported. 
'  'r  has  been  discharge  from  further  con- 
I  Ideratlon  of,  a  resolutloa  of  disapproval.  Itr 
at  any  time  thereafter  In  order  (even 
<  hough  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
1  la*  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed 
1  o  the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  The 
]  aotlon  Is  highly  privileged  and  is  not  de- 
1  «table.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is 
]  kot  In  order,  and  it  Is  not  In  order  to  move 


to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
5  hotirs,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  A  motion  further  to  limit  debate 
is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to,  or  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  the  resolution  is  not  in 
order,  and  It  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to  cr  disagreed  to. 

(4)  (A)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  of  dlsap- 
prm-al,  and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(B)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen- 
ate, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  any  resolution  of  disapproval 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(6)  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
copies  of  any  proposed  plan  to  the  Congress, 
a  copy  of  each  plan  shall  be  delivered  to 
each  House  of  Congress  on  the  same  day 
and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  if  the  House  is  not 
in  session  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
If  the  Senate  is  not  in  session. 

(6)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  the 
Cortgress — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule-making 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  it  Is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that  Hovise 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  of  disapproval  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(3);  and  they 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change' the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedures  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(d)  Any  plan  submitted  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  this  section  which  is  not  dis- 
approved by  either  House  of  Congress  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1  of  the  year  In  which 
it  la  submitted,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as 
may  be  provided  therein,  except  that  no  such 
plan  shall  take  effect  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  period  sp>eclfied  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B). 


cordance  with  law,  be  retransferred  to  other 
positions  In  the  Federal  Oovenunent  or  be 
separated  from  the  service. 

CONTINX7ATIOIf    IN    EFFECT     OB     OBOCRS,     EtTLBS 
CEHTIFICATES,    AND   LICENSES 

Sec.  108.  All  orders,  determinations,  rvUes 
regulations,  permits,  certificates,  licenses,' 
contracts,  rates,  and  prlvUeges  which  have 
been  issued,  made,  granted,,  or  allowed  to 
become  effective  by  a  Federal  regulatory 
agency  abolished  by  this  title  or  by  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  under  any  provi- 
sion of  law  affected  by  this  title,  and  which 
are  In  effect  at  the  time  this  section  takes 
effect,  shall  continue  In  effect  according  to 
their  terms  until  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the 
President,  the  head  of  a  designated  successor 
agency  or  by  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, or  by  operation  of  law. 

PENDING  ACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  prosecution  ' 
In  a  criminal  proceeding,  or  other  judicial 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or  against 
any  officer  or  agency  in  his  or  Its  official 
capacity  or  In  relation  to  the  exercise  of  his 
or  its  official  functions,  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision  of  this 
title,  and  the  court,  unless  its  determines  that 
the  survival  of  such  suit,  action,  or  other  pro- 
ceedings Is  not  necessary  for  purposes  of  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  involved,  shall  allow 
the  same  to  be  maintained,  with  such  substi- 
tutions as  to  parties  as  are  appropriate.  In  all 
such  suits,  actions,  and  proceedings,  appeals 
shall  be  taken  and  judgments  rendered  in 
the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted. 

(b)  No  cause  of  action  by  or  against  any 
officer  or  agency  in  his  or  Its  official  capacity 
or  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  his  or  Its  offi- 
cial functions  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  No  administrative  action  or  proceeding 
lawfuUy  commenced  shaU  abate  solely  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision  of 
this  title,  but  such  action  or  proceeding  shall 
be  continued  with  such  substitutions  as  to 
parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as  are  appro- 
priate. Orders  shall  be  issued  In  the  actions 
or  proceedings  and  appeals  shall  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted. 

APFSOPBIATTONS  ATTTHOBIZED 

Sec.  110.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 


TRANSFEK  OF  PERSONNEL.  pBOPEKTT.  AND  FUNDS     P"^*****  ^^^ch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 

carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
TITLE  II— BUDGET  REQUESTS  AND  LEGIS- 
LATIVE RECOMMENDATIONB— REPORTS 
TO  THE  CONGRESS 


Sec.  107.  (a)  Whenever  there  Is  a  transfer 
of  essential  functions  to  the  President  or  to 
a  designated  successor  agency,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  tramsferred  to  the  President 
or  to  the  designated  successor  agency,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  personnel.  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  and  other  funds 
which  relate  primarily  to  the  functions  so 
transferred. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  personnel  engaged  in 
functions  transferred  under  this  title  shall 
be  transferred  In  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  functions. 

(2)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  without  reduction  In 
classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

(c)  In  exercising  his  power  to  transfer 
personnel  as  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
President  shall  transfer  only  the  minimum 
ntimber  of  personnel  necessary  to  perform 
functions  and  activities  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  essential.  Any  of  the  per- 
sonnel authorized  to  be  transferred  by  this 
title  which  the  President  or  the  head  of  a 
designated  successor  agency  shall  find  to  be 
In  excess  of  the  personnel  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  his  function  shall.  In  ac- 


BtTDGXT  EXQunra 
Sec.  201.  Whenever  any  agency  listed  In 
section  203  submits  any  budget  estimate  or 
request  to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  It  shaU  concurrenUy 
transmit  a  copy  of  that  estimate  or  request 
to  the  Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  202.  Whenever  any  agency  listed  In 
section  203  submits  any  legislative  recom- 
mendations, or  testimony,  or  comments  on 
legislation  to  the  President  or  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  It  shall  concur- 
rently transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  Congress. 
No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  any  authority  to  require  any 
agency  listed  in  section  203  to  submit  its  leg- 
islative recommendations,  or  testimony,  or 
comments  on  legislation,  to  any  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  for  Approval, 
comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the  submission 
of  such  recommendations,  testimony,  or  com- 
ments to  the  Congress. 

APPLICABILITT 

Sec.  203.  The  provisions  of  thU  title  shall 
apply  to  the  following  agencies:  Civil  Aero- 
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nautlcs  Board,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
jfederal  Power  Commission,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  and 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  or  any 
agency-subject  to  which  functions  have  been 
transferred  after  October  1.  1976. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Hartke,  and  Mr. 
McGtovern: 
S.  2678.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  produc- 
tion of  nissionable  nuclear  materials  for 
use  in  weapons;  to  make  public  the  num- 
ber and  potential  explosive  yield  of  nu- 
clear weapons  currently  possessed  by  the 
United  States;  to  make  public  the  amount 
of  weapons-grade  fissionable  nuclear  ma- 
terial now  possessed  by  the  United 
States;  and  to  provide  for  congressional 
review  of  any  increase  in  such  number, 
potential  explosive  yield  or  amount.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS    SUFFICIENCY    ACT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  I  hope  will 
prove  to  be  a  first  step  in  restoring  rea- 
son to  the  United  States'  nuclear  defense 
policy. 

I  call  this  measure  the  "Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Sufficiency  Act,"  and  the  idea  behind 
the  act  is  simple  and  logical:  you  cannot 
kill  an  enemy  more  than  once;  you  can- 
not intimidate  anyone  by  threatening  to 
blow  him  up  a  39th  or  a  40th  time;  and 
the  frantic  acquisition  by  our  military  of 
ever  more  atomic  bombs  and  ever  more 
overkill  capability  is  wasteful  and  de- 
moralizing. 

The  increasing  number  of  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons  is  not  giving  us  security,  Mr. 
President,  nor  is  it  protecting  our  free- 
dom, nor  upholding  the  values  of  our 
civilization.  To  the  contrary,  it  Is  making 
this  coimtry,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  us,  eawjh  day  less  secure,  less  free, 
less  humane. 

It  has  been  recognized  since  the  Hiro- 
shima blast  30  years  ago  that  nuclear 
weapons  would  change  the  nature  of  war. 
Many  people  suggested  that  man  him- 
self might  have  to  change  to  accomodate 
to  the  new  realities  of  nuclear  fission  and 
fusion. 

But  in  those  30  years  we  have  not 
changed.  Even  the  most  obvious  fact 
about  nuclear  weaponry  seems  to  be  ig- 
nored: that  a  point  Is  reached — Is  soon 
reached — ^when  additional  numbers  of 
nuclear  weapons  threaten  not  the  enemy 
who  may  seek  to  overwhelm  us,  but  rather 
threaten  the  whole  of  human  civilization 
and  the  biophysical  environment  from 
which  that  civilization  has  spnmg. 

Before  the  atomic  bomb,  more  weap- 
ons may  have  meant  more  security.  To- 
day, more  weapons  can  mean  suicide. 

The  Nuclear  Weapons  Sufficiency  Act 
adresses  the  three  great  problems  which 
atomic  weaponry  has  brought  to  the 
United  States:  The  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear arms;  excessive  military  secrecy; 
and  nuclear  pollution. 

The  act  is  a  first  step  in  confronting 
these  problems.  It  would  do  three  things: 

First,  It  would  make  public  the  basic 
Information  needed  for  citizen  compre- 


hension of  our  nuclear  arsenal:  how 
many  atomic  weapons  we  have  deployed; 
the  total  explosive  potential — mega- 
toimage — of  these  weapons;  how  many 
weapons  we  have  stored;  and  the  total 
amount  of  weapons-grade  Plutonium  and 
uranium  in  U.S.  possession. 

Sensitive  information  like  the  accu- 
racy of  our  missiles  would  remain  classi- 
fied. But  the  basic  outline  and  dimensions 
of  our  nuclear  arsenal  would  become  pub- 
lic knowledge,  as  they  must  if  citizens 
and  Congress  are  ever  to  exercise  any 
control  over  the  excessive  nuclear  ambi- 
tions of  our  military. 

Second,  the  act  would  require  the 
United  States  to  cease  the  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  weapons. 

We  have  already  amassed  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  Plutonium  and  weapons-grade 
uranium — so  much,  in  fact,  that  the 
Government  has  previously  offered  to  cut 
off  production  on  a  bilateral  basis.  Even 
if  we  possessed  only  the  amount  that  is 
now  contained  in  deployed  and  stockpiled 
warheads,  that  amount  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  defense,  because  the  fission- 
able component  can  be  removed  from  one 
weapon  and  reassembled  in  a  new  one. 

By  stopping  the  production  of  weapons 
Plutonium,  we  would  also  halt  the  gen- 
eration of  weapons-related  radioactive 
fission  wastes.  More  than  200  million  gal- 
lons of  these  cancer-causing,  mutating 
high-level  wastes  have  already  been  cre- 
ated in  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  the  Sufficiency  Act  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  announce  publicly 
and  to  justify  any  proposed  increase  in 
the  number  of  deployed  weapons  over  the 
number  currently  deployed,  or  any  in- 
crease in  total  deployed  megatonnage — 
and  the  Congress  could  then  debate  and, 
if  it  chose,  could  disallow  such  an  in- 
crease. This  means  the  Congress  would  be 
In  a  position,  if  it  so  decided,  to  impose 
a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons deployed  by  this  country;  and  it 
means  both  Congress  and  the  public 
would  have  the  information  necessary  to 
make  such  a  decision. 

This  provision  would  not  tie  the  hands 
of  the  administration.  Already,  accord- 
ing to  publicly  available  estimates,  we 
deploy  some  8,000  strategic — long- 
range — nuclear  warheads  and  some 
22,000  tactical — short-range — weapons. 
The  total  explosive  power  of  our  arsenal 
Is  reported  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
8,000  megatons,  the  equivalent  of  8  mil- 
lion tons  of  TNT,  or  2  or  3  tons  for  every 
person  on  earth — or,  put  another  way, 
some  615,000  Hiroshima  equivalents,  or 
4.000  World  War  II's. 

Within  these  very  high  limits,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  military  could, 
under  the  bill  I  am  proposing,  do  as  they 
saw  fit.  Most  notably,  the  improvement 
of  missiles,  the  expansion  of  the  strategic 
force — especially  the  submarine  force — 
and  other  activities  deemed  necessary 
would  be  completely  unaffected  by  this 
measure. 

What  the  Congress  would  be  saying  in 
passing  the  Sufficiency  Act  is  simply : 

"If  30,000  atomic  bombs,  or  4,000  World 
War  n's,  are  not  enough  to  defend  us. 
then  what  will  be  enough?  If  you  believe 
we  need  more,  you  must  explain  why." 


I  want  to  emphasize.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  the  things  the  Sufficiency  Act 
is  not. 

It  Is  not  unilateral  disarmament,  be- 
cause it  is  not  disarmament  at  all. 

It  does  not  leave  this  country  without 
defense,  because  ever  greater  overkill 
capability — the  second  and  the  third 
TNT  equivalent  ton  for  every  human  be- 
ing on  the  planet,  or  the  40th  time  we  can 
evaporate  every  large  Soviet  city — is 
paranoia.  Mr.  President,  not  defense. 

.  This  act  is  not  a  constriction  on  the 
actions  of  the  President,  because  he  is 
left  free,  within  the  already  enormous 
bounds  of  our  current  arsenal,  to  act  en- 
tirely as  he  imderstands  the  interest  of 
the  country  to  require.  And  even  if  he  be- 
lieves our  nuclear  force  should  double 
or  triple  in  size,  he  is  free  to  do  that, 
provided  only  that  he  can  persuade  the 
Congress  he  is  doing  the  right  thing.  He 
would  not  even  need  the  Congress'  per- 
mission, but  would  only  be  subject  to 
its  disallowing  any  increase  it  found 
to  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

I  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  I 
myself  would  seek  to  contain  our  nuclear 
force  at  or  below  its  present  level.  I 
believe  that  our  current  arsenal,  and  the 
overkill  contained  there,  is  bestial;  that 
it  represents  a  horrible  victory  of  amoral 
technological  capability  over  the  quali- 
ties of  restraint  and  compassion  which 
are  the  real  achievements  of  human  cul- 
ture; and  that,  in  fact,  these  terrible 
weapons  and  our  readiness  to  employ 
them  prove  that  we  as  a  Nation  have 
only  only  a  tenuous  hold  on  these  quali- 
ties, the  very  ones  which  we  sometimes 
say  the  weapons  are  defending. 

This  brings  us  to  what  the  Nuclear 
Weapons  Sufficiency  Act  does  achieve. 
The  act  begins  to  restore  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise reasonable  control  over  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  Nation,  and  it 
opens  to  the  public  view  the  basic  fac- 
tual information  which  Is  essential  for 
such  control. 

Specifically.  It  asks  the  voter,  rather 
than  the  Rand  Corp..  "How  much  Is 
enough?" 

Why  have  we  not  previously  insisted 
on  a  clearer  view  of  our  nuclear  arsenal? 
Is  it  because  good  people  feel  repelled 
and  overwhelmed  by  this  subject? 

A  terrible  analogy  presents  itself: 

We  were  quick  to  condemn  the  self- 
enforced  Ignorance  of  German  citizens 
In  World  War  n.  But  I  say  blimtly,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  laying  out  a  feast 
of  death  and  genocide  beside  which  the 
stench  of  Auschwitz  and  Dachau  would 
hardly  be  noticeable. 

What  Is  6  million  next  to  600  million? 

More  precisely,  we  as  citizens  are  al- 
lowing this  catastrophe  to  proceed,  and 
on  our  freeways  and  in  our  well-heated 
homes,  we  are  Ignoring  this  central  en- 
terprise of  our  Government. 

I  know  we  are  trying  to  negotiate  an 
end  to  this  threat.  And  I  know  we  are  not 
alone  in  this  eschatological  folly. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  our  SALT  negoti- 
ations are  becoming  programs  for  sched- 
uling and  even  accelerating  the  produc- 
tion of  more  weapons  by  both  sides. 
Meanwhile,    we    Ignore    our    obligation 
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under  the  Non-Prollferation  Treaty,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  atomic  weapons. 

On  the  subject  of  nuclear  defense,  I 
believe  American  citizens  feel  helpless- 
ness and  frustration.  On  the  one  side, 
they  see  the  need  for  realistic  military 
preparedness.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I 
believe  they  understand  that  defense  and 
suicide  are  becoming  one. 

Military  secrecy  is  being  used,  Mr. 
President,  to  cut  off  understanding  and 
real  debate  of  this  subject.  The  military 
will  oppose  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
which  would  make  public  the  size  of  our 
nuclear  force.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
generals  will  maintain  that  this  infor- 
mation could  aid  an  enemy. 

But  it  is  not  the  Soviets  or  the  Chinese 
who  will  learn  anything  from  the  pub- 
lication of  these  basic,  nonsensitlve  facts. 
We  have  thoroughly  impressed  the  Com- 
munist world  with  the  power  of  our 
weapons. 

It  Is  the  American  voter  whose  eyes 
will  be  opened,  and  it  is  this  voter  and 
his  commonsense  which  frighten  our 
military  planners. 

In  the  Nuclear  Weapons  SufDclency 
Act,  I  offer  a  first  step  toward  a  nuclear 
defense  posture  which  is  strong,  demo- 
cratic, and  moral.  This  is  a  bill  which 
deserves  the  support  of  all  those  wlUlng 
to  trust  the  wisdom  of  the  people. 

We  are  already  as  safe  as  nuclear 
weapons  can  make  us.  More  weapons  will 
not  make  us  safer. 

I  would  like  to  quote  President  Elsen- 
hower: 

Brery  addition  to  defense  expendltiire  does 
not  automatically  Increase  military  security. 
Becauae  security  la  baaed  upon  moral  and 
economic,  as  well  aa  purely  military  strength. 
a  point  can  be  reached  at  which  additional 
funds  for  arms,  far  from  bolstering  security, 
weaken  It. 
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I  believe  that  If,  as  this  blU  proposes, 
we  let  the  people  decide,  they  will  find 
that  we  have  reached  and  long  surpassed 
the  point  of  nuclear  suflttciency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Suffi- 
ciency Act.  '" 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
Tollows: 

S.   2078 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
>/  Revreaentatlvea  of  the  Vnited  States  o/ 
kmertca  in  Confess  assembled,  That  thla 
^ct  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Nuclear  Weapons 
Jufllclency  Act". 
Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)  ttie  United  States  has  deployed  nu- 
Jear  weapons  sufficient  In  number  for  the 
:  tational    defense    and    the    defense   of   its 


process  without  adding  to  the  defense  or  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that — 

(1)  production  by  the  United  States  of 
fissionable  nuclear  materials  for  weapons 
should  be  discontinued: 

(2)  the  number  and  potential  explosive 
yield  of  United  states  nuclear  weapons 
should  be  maintained  at  or  below  present 
levels;  and 

(3)  the  number  and  potential  explosive 
yield  of  United  States  nuclear  weapons 
should  be  public  knowledge. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  Is  hereby  directed  to 
cease,  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  production  and  pur- 
chase of  fissionable  nuclear  materials  for  use 
In  weapons.  Thereafter,  the  production  or 
purchase  of  such  materials  for  use  in  weap- 
ons may  be  made  only  if  specifically  author- 
ized by  legislation  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
hereby  directed  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  within  30  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  setting  forth: 

(1)  the  total  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
deployed  and  the  total  number  of  such  weap- 
ons stored  by  the  United  States  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  total  potential  explosive  yield  of 
nuclear  weapons  deployed  by  the  United 
States;  and 

(3)  the  total  amount  In  weight  of  weapons- 
grade  Plutonium  and  uranium  possessed  by 
the  United  States.  ^^     ' 

(b)(1)  The  United  States  shaU  not  de- 
ploy nuclear  weapons  in  excess  of  the  number 
deployed  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  as  reported  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 

(1)  of  thU  section:  nor  shall  the  total  poten- 
tial yield  of  such  weapons  exceed  the  yield 
figure  reported  pursuant  to  subsection   (a) 

(2)  of  this  section;  except  that  the  President 
may  authorize  an  increase  in  such  numb«r 
Of  deployed  weapons  and/or  the  potential 
yield  thereof  If — 

(A)  he  reports  to  the  Congress  the  extent 
Of  such  Increase  and  certifies  to  the  Congress 
in  writing  that  such  Increase  is  essential  to 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  60  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  have  expired  foUowlng  the  date  on 
which  certification  with  respect  to  such  In- 
crease is  received  by  the  Congress;  and 

(C)  neither  House  of  Congress  has  adopted 
within  such  60-day  period,  a  resolution  dis- 
approving such  Increase. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
oonunulty  of  a  session  of  Congress  Is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine 
die  and  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 

rt^  *^®  computation  of  such  60-day 


(2)  Increases  in  the  number  of  nuclear 
•  weapons  deployed  by  the  United  States  will 
i  acrease  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war  and 
it  accidental  explosion  or  other  hazardous 
iplease  of  radioactivity; 

(3)  the  United  States  possesses  a  surplus 
<  f  weapons-grade  fissionable  nuclear  mate- 
1  lal  sufficient  for  such  emergency  needs  m 
iplgbt  artae;  ^^ 

(4)  th*  prodoottoB  at  WMpom-cnd*  an- 

c  iear  materials,  especially  plutonlum.  endan- 
C  BTB  the  earth's  environment;  and 

(6)  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  military 
I  uclear  program  of  the  United  SUtes  is  ex- 
-*^lve.  at  tlmaa  undermining  the  democntto 


By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  2679.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope   Referred  to  the  Commission  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

MOPOSAL  FOB   MONirOBmo  TH«   H«LSIWKI 
ACCORDS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
refusal  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  let  one  of 
Its  most  distinguished  citizens,  Andrei 
Sakharov.  travel  to  Oslo  to  personally 
receive  his  Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  deeply 
disturbing.  /  *^ ' 

This  refusal  and  other  developments 
raise  serious  questions  about  the  wllling- 
n^  of  Moscow  to  honor  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement  signed 

l?oa*^'  ^y  ^^  ^^^^  States,  the 
U.S.aJl.,  and  32  other  nations. 
Part  of  the  agreement,  known  as  the 


Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  CooperaUon,  pledges  the  signatories 
to  respect  human  rights.  The  agreement 
contains  a  pledge  to  aUow  freer  move- 
ments and  contacts  and  to  respect  such 
basic  human  rights  as  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion  and  relief 
As  the  Washington  Post  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  editorial  on  Mr.  Sakharov  "on 
both  these  counts,  the  Kremlin  is  now  de- 
faulting on  its  Helsinki  pledge." 

There  are  other  reasons  for  concern 
about  Moscow's  Intention  to  abide  by 
the  agreement.  We  have  received  dis- 
quieting reports  that  obstacles  are  still 
being  raised  in  the  way  of  family  re- 
unions. Also,  there  have  been  continuing 
reports  of  harassment  of  Russian  Jews 
and  political  dissidents. 

The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government 
on  the  general  issue  of  human  rights  was 
made  clear  in  its  strong  reaction  against 
the  American  resolution  introduced  in 
the  United  Nations  last  week  calling 
upon  all  governments  to  release  their 
poUtical  prisoners. 

Because  of  the  questions  these  and 
other  reports  have  raised  about  Mos- 
cow's wlUIngness  to  abide  by  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement.  I  think  there  is  an  in- 
creasing need  to  monitor  the  extent  of 
compliance  with  the  agreement  which 
Moscow  so  badly  desired. 

To  be  sure,  a  monitoring  procedure 
would  not  necessarily  assure  compliance 
But  it  would  have  the  effect  of  providing 
at  least  a  mechanism  to  evaluate  the  de- 
gree of  compliance  and  to  focus  inter- 
national attention  on  possible  violations 
Although  the  State  Department  and 
Defense  Department  will  keep  an  eye  on 
the  degree  of  compliance  in  their  im- 
mediate areas  of  Interest,  Congress 
should  be  able  to  play  an  important  role 
In  the  all-important  area  of  human 
rights  which  all  too  often  appear  to  be 
of  only  secondary  concern  to  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Congress  has  shown  Its  concern  for 
human  rights  in  a  variety  of  ways— most 
recently  hi  the  passage  of  amendments 
earlier  this  month  to  H.R.  9004,  the  Eco- 
nomic Aid  bill. 

It  Is  only  fitting  that  we  follow  up  our 
concerns  by  making  an  effort  to  moni- 
tor the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union— 
which,  as  the  recent  grain  agreement 
shows.  Is  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant consumer  of  American  products 
to  improve  her  standard  of  living. 

Our  mechanism  to  monitor  the  Hel- 
sinki accord  has  been  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mrs  Fen- 
wick  of  New  Jersey  and  a  number  of 
her  coUeagues.  I  think  her  proposed 
Commission  Is  a  good  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  today  I  am  hitroduclng  her 
bill,  H.R.  9466.  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

The  bin  would  establish  an  11 -member 
Commission.  Including  members  of  the 
congressional  and  executive  branches  of 
Government.  The  proposed  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe 
wUl  show  that  we  are  Just  as  concerned 
about  human  rights  aspects  of  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement  as  the  military  and 
trade  sections. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  establish  a 


Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
In  Europe,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2679 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  established  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission") . 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  monitor  the  acts  of  the  signa- 
tories which  refiect  compliance  with  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  with 
particular  regard  to  the  provisions  relating 
to  Cooperation  In  Humanitarian  Fields. 

Sec  3.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  eleven  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Two  members 
shall  be  selected  from  the  majority  party  and 
two  shall  be  selected,  after  consultation  with 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  from  the 
minority  party.  The  Speaker  shall  designate 
one  of  the  House  members  as  chairman. 

(2)  Four  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Two  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  the  majority 
party  and  two  shall  be  selected,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  from  the  minority  party.    . 

(3)  One  members  of  the  Department  of 
State  appointed  by  the  President  of  ^e 
United  States.  W 

(4)  One  member  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(5)  One  member  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec  4.  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  Com- 
mission may  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books. 
records.  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
or  any  member  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  such  member.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  or  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him,  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

Sec  5.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  matters  covered  by  this  Act  on  a  pe- 
riodic basis,  and  to  provide  information  to 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  as  re- 
quested. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  2681.  A  bill  to  provide  for  open  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  requiring  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  to  open  up  their  delibera- 
tive process  to  the  public.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  any  decision  by  Board  mem- 
bers involving  any  action  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  TVA,  with  two  excep- 
tions, shall  occur  in  public  session.  It 
further  requires  that  at  least  three  meet- 
ings annually  be  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  The  purpose  of 


this  legislation  Is  to  Insure  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Tennessee  Valley  have  the 
maximum  possible  opportimity  to  ob- 
serve how  decisions  affecting  their  every- 
day lives  are  made. 

Last  November,  I  introduced  similar 
legislation.  Before  It  was  enacted,  the 
Board  of  Directors  by  a  unanimous  vote 
agreed  to  open  their  meetings  to  the  pub- 
lic. At  the  time.  I  was  very  pleased  with 
the  Board's  action  and  decided  not  to 
push  my  legislation. 
■-  However,  after  some  10  months'  ex- 
perience with  volimtary  open  meetings, 
I  have  concluded  that  a  tough  legislative 
mandate  would  be  preferable.  I  should 
note  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  regard. 
Every  member  of  the  Tennessee  delega- 
tion in  the  House  has  either  Introduced 
or  cosponsored  legislation  requiring  open 
Board  meetings. 

The  principal  reason  for  legislation  of 
this  tjrpe  Is  to  establish  the  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous policy  of  the  Congress  on  this 
matter.  S.  5,  recently  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, goes  a  long  way  in  this  regard,  but 
does  not  establish  strongly  enough  the 
particular  need  for  TVA  to  op«i  up  its 
decisionmaking  process  to  the  sunshine 
of  public  view.  A  recent  study  by  the  East 
Tennessee  Research  Corporation  found 
that  of  138  purchase  awards  made  by 
the  Board  during  the  period  between 
January,  when  meetings  were  first 
opened,  and  September,  105  were  decided 
by  informal  action  outside  the  public 
meeting.  Of  the  51  project  authoriza- 
tions, 27  were  made  Informally.  Such  ac- 
tions in  the  face  of  open  meetings  has 
led  the  Nashville  Banner  to  describe 
open  meetings  as  "a  sham  on  the  pub- 
lic"; something  I  am  sure  the  directors 
never  intended.  The  ETRC  study  con- 
cluded that  half  of  the  Board's  decisions 
since  It  opened  Its  meetings  to  the  pub- 
lic have  actually  been  made  informally, 
and  therefore  outside  public  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  two 
present  Board  members  have  made  an 
enormous  effort  to  heighten  public 
understanding  of  their  work  and  of  the 
operations  of  the  Authority.  I  commend 
them  in  their  efforts.  And  I  am  sure  that 
the  third  member,  whoever  he  will  be. 
win  do  likewise.  Nevertheless.  I  think 
that  the  public  Interest  will  be  served 
best  by  giving  the  Board  a  clear  con- 
gressional mandate  In  this  area. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
does  just  that.  It  excepts  only  national 
security  and  sensitive  personnel  matters 
from  Board  decisions  which  must  be 
made  in  public  session.  While  I  realize 
that  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  prevent 
the  Board  from  circumventing  such  a 
provision  If  they  wish,  I  believe  that  pub- 
lic and  congressional  scrutiny  will  deter 
such  a  course.  I  am  also  certain  that  the 
present  Board,  as  well  as  future  Boards, 
will  do  everything  In  its  power  to  comply 
with  the  spirit  of  the  legislation. 

The  ETRC  report  also  noted  that  gen- 
eral citizen  attendance  at  the  meetings 
had  fallen  off  drastically.  Therefore  a 
section  of  my  biU  mandates  that  at  least 
three  meetings  a  year  be  held  outside 
the  KnoxviUe  area.  Perhaps,  by  bringing 
the  Board  closer  to  the  people  whom  it 
must  serve,  this  trend  win  be  reversed. 

Mr.    President,    for    the   purpose   of 


establishing  more  clearly  the  legislative 
intent  of  my  biU,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation,  to- 
gether with  the  ETRC  report  on  the  TVA 
Board's  first  10  months  expjerience  with 
open  meetings,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  and 
report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.    2681 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933  (16  U.S.C.  S3la)  is  amended  by  adding 
a.%  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(1)  (1)  All  meetings  of  the  board  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  that  a  meet- 
ing or  a  part  of  a  meeting  may  be  closed 
to  the  public  If  a  majority  of  the  board  de- 
termines that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  at 
such  meeting  or  such  part  of  a  meeting 
wUl— 

"(A)  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  interests  of  national  defense; 
or 

"(B)  relate  specifically  to  matters  of  Cor- 
poration personnel. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'meeting'  means  the  deliberations  of  at 
least  the  number  of  Individual  board  mem- 
bers required  to  make  any  decision  involving 
any  action  taken  by  the  board  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  Corporation. 

"(3)  In  order  to  develop  the  greatest  pos- 
sible awareness  of  the  activities  of  the  board 
and  the  Corporation,  the  board  shall  con- 
duct at  least  three  meetings  at  a  place  other 
than  the  place  at  which  the  board  normally 
conducts  its  meetings.  The  board  shall  de- 
termine the  times  and  places  of  such  meet- 
ings but  shall  give  adequate  notice  to  In- 
sure that  residents  of  the  areas  in  which 
such  meetings  are  held  are  able  to  partici- 
pate.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  30  days  foUowlng  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

Memorandum 
Prom:  Neil  O.  McBrlde 

Staff  Attorney 

East  Tennessee  Research  Corporation 

Jacksboro,  Tennessee  37757 

(615)  562-3396 
Re:  Evaluation  of  Decision -making  at  TVA 

Open      Board     Meetings     January      16 

through  August  28,  1975. 
Date:  September  23,  1975. 

(Note— The  statistics  in  this  memoran- 
dum are  based  on  Information  supplied  at 
ETRC's  request  by  TVA's  Office  of  Public 
Information.  TVA  has  cooperated  fully  with 
ETRC's  requests  for  Information  on  thU 
subject. ) 

HISTORY 

Until  the  first  public  meeting  was  held  on 
January  16,  1975,  formal  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  were  closed  to  the  public.  During 
the  Summer  and  Pall  of  1974  several  In- 
fluences resulted  in  widespread  public  de- 
mand for  open  meetings.  The  public  was 
concerned  over  rapidly  rising  electric  rates 
and  the  effect  of  the  coal  shortage  on  their 
power  supply.  The  Watergate  crisis  Increased 
public  respect  for  the  Importance  of  open 
government,  creating  an  awareness  which 
resulted  In  the  passage  of  a  Tennessee  "sun- 
shine" law  and  which  strengthened  federal 
laws  governing  public  access  to  government. 
Finally,  the  region's  press  began  to  request 
better  access  to  TVA  so  It  could  cover  Its 
activities  more  thoroughly. 

Press  interest  was  first  stimulated  by  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Whitesburg,  Ken- 
tucky,   Mountain    Eagle.    Reporter    Jamea 
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Branscome's  efforts  to  get  Into  the  meetings 
and  his  stories  written  from  outside  the 
closed  sessions  (detailing  the  millions  of 
dollars  spent  mysteriously  izislde)  caught  the 
attention  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  then  of 
the  national  media. 

The  debate  culminated  with  Senator 
Bbock's  introduction  of  legislation  which 
would  require  public  board  meetings.  After 
the  legislation  was  Introduced  TVA  an- 
nounced that  It  would  voluntarily  open 
Board  meetings  to  the  public. 

Th©  first  public  meeting  was  held  on  Jan- 
iiary  18,  1976,  In  a  room  crowded  with 
national  and  local  reporters.  leaders  of 
organlzied  citizens'  groups  and  curious  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public.  Thirty-seven  Items 
were  on  the  agenda.  Twenty-one  of  them  had 
been  "Informally  approved"  by  the  Board 
prior  to  the  meeting. 

roKMAT  or  BOAXO  iczRnrca 
Tb«  Bovd  meets  at  TVA-s  bewlquarters  In 
the  New  Sprinkle  Building  in  Knoxvllle, 
Tennessee.  TVA  malls  out  copies  of  Its  pro- 
posed agenda  with  Its  regular  press  releases 
several  days  before  the  meeting.  At  the  meet- 
ing c<9les  of  prevlotiB  press  releases  relating 
to  proposed  actions  are  also  distributed. 
Copies  of  the  agendas  for  the  meetings  held 
between  January  16  and  August  28  are 
attached  below. 

Meetings  usually  begm  around  ten  In  the 
morning,  and  are  conducted  by  the  General 
Manager,  B.  Lynn  Seeber.  Mr.  Seeber  reads 
off  a  concise  statement  of  the  proposed  action 
to  be  considered.  A  member's  silence  Indi- 
cates approval,  and  the  manager  moves  on 
to  the  next  Item.  Members  may  Interrupt  to 
ask  questions,  which  are  answered  by  Mr. 
Seeber  or  the  responsible  staff  member.  When 
the  Board  considers  Items  of  special  public 
Interest,  such  as  a  major  expense  for  pol- 
lution control  or  a  proposed  rate  Increase,  the 
etaff  may  make  a  special  presentation. 

The  formal  session  may  take  forty-five 
minutes  or  two  hours,  depending  on  the 
agenda.  After  the  formal  session,  the  Board 
takes  a  break  to  re-arrange  the  meeting 
room  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  meeting 
may  be  televised.  The  second  half  of  the 
meeting  consists  of  a  press  conference,  the 
first  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  questions 
with  a  general  question  and  answer  period. 
Both  the  press  and  the  public  may  ask  ques- 
tions. The  Board  usually  allows  adequate 
time  to  answer  all  the  questions  It  receives 
from  the  press  and  the  audience. 

Representatives  of  the  area's  major  news- 
papers, radios  and  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions regularly  attend  the  meetings  along 
with  leaders  of  citizens  groups  who  are  spe- 
cially concerned  with  certain  aspects  of  TVA 
poUcy.  After  the  first  meeting,  few  members 
of  the  general  public  have  attended. 

Representatives  of  the  East  Tennessee  Re- 
search Corporation  attended  the  first  open 
meeting  and  have  attended  nearly  all  the 
Board's  meeting  since  then.  The  meetings 
»ntaln  very  little  substantive  discussion  of 
the  matter  under  consideration.  Dissenting 
^otes  are  rare.  Occasionally  a  board  member 
wlU  have  a  question  which  cannot  be  an- 
»wered  or  a  reservation  which  cannot  be 
neeolved  and  an  Item  is  deferred  for  further 
Jlscussion.  As  the  meetings  are  now  con- 
lucted  they  create  the  appearance  that  the 
Mcual  decUlons  are  made  elsewhere.  To  some 
MMervers.  the  meetings  seem  to  be  "set 
Jleces".  On  January  20,  1976,  the  Nashville 
Banner  ran  an  editorial  about  the  first 
neetlng,  calling  it  a  "sham  on  the  public"- 
laying  that  purchases  Involving  mflllons  of 
lollars  were  made  "without  even  the  pre- 
cise of  discussion".  The  meetings  do  not 
ippear  to  be  the  working  sessions  of  the  dl- 
ectors  of  a  major  federal  agency.  What  dis- 
cussion there  is  seems  prlmarUy  for  the  bene- 


fit of  the  public  and  not  the  participants. 
Almost  no  discussion  of  broad  policy  Issues 
takes  place  at  the  meetings — all  items  are 
considered  against  the  background  of  policy 
assvmiptlons  already  understood  and  agreed 
upon. 

nfrORMAL    APPSOVALS 

Eleven  public  meetings  (not  Including 
one-Item  meetings  held  for  certain  formal 
purposes)  have  been  held  since  January 
16th.  Copies  of  the  agenda  for  each  of  these 
meetmgs  are  attached  below.  These  agendas 
are  numbered  In  sequence.  For  niunbered 
meetings  are  not  Included  In  TVA's  compila- 
tion of  meeting  agendas.  The  public  Infor- 
mation office  reports  that  these  meetings. 
Numbers  1125,  1129.  1133  and  1136,  were 
single-item  meetings  called  for  formal  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  purchase  of  federal  reve- 
nue bonds. 

At  these  eleven  meetings  th©  Board  con- 
sidered 361  proposed  actions.  Forty-seven  per- 
cent of  these  items — 169  of  them — were  in- 
formally approved  prior  to  the  public  meet- 
ing. A  list  of  the  Informal  actions  announced 
during  the  eleven  meetings  between  Jan- 
uary 16  and  August  28  is  attached  below. 

Board  decisions  are  divided  into  eight  cate- 
gories: Personnel  Actions,  Consulting  and 
Personal  Service  Contracts,  Purchase  Awards, 
Project  Authorizations.  Fertilizer  Contracts, 
Power  Items.  Real  Property  Transactions  and 
Unclassified.  Ten  of  the  Board's  Informal  ac- 
tions dealt  with  personnel  matters.  At  the 
first  open  meeting  TVA  explained  that  per- 
sonnel actions  "have  always  been  approved  in 
advance  of  the  Board  meeting  to  avoid  the 
possible  embarrassment  to  the  employee  of 
having  his  or  her  merits  (or  demerits)  dis- 
cussed before  others." 

Of  the  other  proposals  before  the  Board, 
Purchase  Awards  and  Project  Authorizations 
are  generally  the  subject  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic Interest.  Of  the  138  purchase  awards  con- 
sidered during  this  period,  105  (76  percent) 
were  decided  by  Informal  action  outside  the 
puWic  meeting.  Of  the  51  project  authoriza- 
tions, 27  (53  percent)  were  made  informally. 

HOW    INFORMAL    APPROVALS    ARE    MADE 

Representatives  of  TVA's  Public  Informa- 
tion Office  explain  that  Informal  actions  are 
taken  several  ways.  Usually  an  item  is  circu- 
lated among  the  three  Board  members  with 
background  Information.  Acceptance  or  re- 
jection Is  Indicated  by  initial.  It  a  member 
has  a  question  about  a  proposal,  he  may  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  general  manager  or  a  staff 
member.  Decisions  may  be  adopted  informally 
which  were  passed  with  a  dissenting  vote. 
ETRC  has  requested  the  public  Information 
office  to  provide  a  list  of  voting  records  on 
formal  an  informal  actions. 

Since  May  20.  1975,  TVA  has  had  only  two 
board  members.  Since  a  decision  requires  two 
votes,  all  actions  taken  since  that  time  would 
had  to  have  been  unanimous. 

Informal  approvals  are  som»*tlmes  an- 
nounced two  meetings  after  being  taken  by 
the  Board.  For  example,  on  July  10,  Item 
C-9  was  informally  approved  on  June  9,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  purchase  of  spot  coal, 
three  days  prior  to  a  meeting  on  June  12.  At 
the  last  meeting  for  which  records  have  been 
complied,  the  agenda  listed  three  items  which 
the  Board  approved  informally  on  the  day  of 
,the  previous  public  meeting.  The  agenda  In- 
cluded two  items  approved  the  day  before 
the  previous  meeting. 

Items  which  have  already  been  Informally 
approved  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  on  the 
agenda  circulated  at  the  meeting.  During  the 
meeting,  the  General  Manager  announces  the 
items  approved  informally  and  gives  a  brief 
explanation  of  why  such  action  was  neces- 
sary. Common  Justifications  include: 

"to  be  within  the  bid  acceptance  period" 

"approved  January  9,  1975,  as  current  con- 
tract expired  December  31,  1974" 


"to  expedite  delivery" 

"In  order  to  expedite  the  acquisition" 

"to  expedite  the  arrangements" 

ETRC  is  studying  the  background  material 
on  some  of  these  Informal  actions  In  an  ef- 
fort to  evaluate  whether  more  of  these  de- 
cisions could  be  made  at  public  meetings,  a 
preliminary  study  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
actions  given  in  the  agenda,  however,  sug- 
gest that  many  of  these  Informal  actions 
could,  with  adequate  preparation,  be  made 
during  public  meetings.  Bid  acceptance 
periods,  for  example,  could  be  fixed  to  coin- 
cide with  board  meetings.  Contracts  which 
are  due  to  expire  could  be  renewed  in  ad- 
vance. 

CONCLUSION 

Since  TVA's  Board  of  Directors  opened  Its 
meetings  to  the  public,  nearly  half  of  Its  de- 
cisions have  been  made  informally,  outside 
the  public  meetings.  At  a  time  when  the 
public  values  open  government  more  than 
ever,  this  large  number  of  "secret"  decisions 
weakens  confidence  in  TVA's  credibility.  Such 
Informal  actions  make  it  difficult  for  the  pub- 
lic to  know  the  full  considerations  behind 
Board  decisions  and  whether  dissenting  votes 
were  cast.  The  Board  must  Inevitably  take 
some  actions  between  formal  meetings.  A 
preliminary  analysis  of  the  informal  actions 
taken  since  the  meetings  were  opened  to  the 
public  indicate  that,  with  a  greater  com- 
mitment to  public  decision-making,  the 
Board  could  make  significantly  more  of  its 
decisions  in  public. 

Additional  research  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  full  significance  of  the  practice  of 
taking  Informal  actions  outside  public  meet- 
ings: How  does  the  pattern  adopted  since 
meetings  were  opened  to  the  public  com- 
pare to  the  practice  before  that  time?  Is  there 
a  difference  In  dissenting  votes  between  for- 
mal and  Informal  actions?  What  are  the 
administrative  difficulties  the  Board  faces  in 
making  fewer  Informal  decisions?  ETRC  has 
begun  analysis  of  these  Issues  and  will  dis- 
tribute It  when  it  is  complete. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1776 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1776,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Valley  Forge 
National  Historical  Park  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  CRAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS— H.R. 

5900 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1127  * 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javtts)  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5900)  to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  labor  In  the  building 
and  construction  industry  by  providing 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  indus- 
trial workers. 

,     AMENDMENT  NO.   1128 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  1096  to  amendment  No. 
1058.  to  the  biU  (H.R.  5900) . 


FREEDOM  IS  WORTH  FIGHTINO 
FOR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Fong,  delivered  an 
address  entitled  "Freedom  Is  Worth 
Fighting  For"  at  a  gathering  here  in  the 
Nations  Capital  to  honor  the  birthday 
of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  indefatigable 
chief  engineer  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  and  founder  of  the 
public  of  China  In  1912. 

Wliile  lauding  the  courage  and  pe: 
severance  of  Dr.  Sun  In  behalf  of  freed 
for  the  people  of  China,  Senator  Fa(NG 
called  upon  free  people  eversrwhere  today 
to  "exert  the  siune  brand  of  couraige, 
the  same  kind  of  discipline,  and  {he  s&me 
spirit  of  sacrifice"  as  Dr.  Sun.  ^^ 

Senator  Fong  warned  that — 

Along  life's  pathway,  there  are  always 
those  who  are  striving  to  snuff  out  freedom's 
candle — by  terrorism,  sabotage,  assassination. 
Invasion,  by  brute  force. 

He  noted  that  since  World  War  I,  the 
light  of  freedom  has  been  extinguished 
for  more  than  30  once-free  nations  and 
more  than  1.2  billion  people. 

In  view  of  the  "truly  alarming  erosion 
of  freedom  in  the  world,"  Senator  Fono 
said  it  Is  "Imperative"  for  Americans  to 
"keep  strong  and  prepared  for  any  even- 
tuality, for  there  is  no  other  country 
to  save  us." 

Compared  with  the  sacrifices  which 
Dr.  Sun  made  for  the  people  of  China 
and  the  sacrifices  our  forefathers  made 
for  the  American  people,  Senator  Fong 
said: 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  today  Is 
a  small  price  to  preserve  our  Nation,  to  per- 
petuate freedom  and  democracy,  and  to  ad- 
vance social  well-being. 

He  noted  that  we  Americans  are  "only 
asked  to  support  a  little  more  for  better 
defense  forces  to  keep  our  Nation  secure 
from  attack,"  to  "depend  on  government 
a  little  less,  to  save  a  little  more,  to  work 
a  little  harder,  to  produce  a  little  more, 
to  drive  a  little  less,  to  keep  our  homes 
a  little  cooler  in  winter  and  alittle  warm- 
er in  summer,  to  conserve  our  energy  re- 
sources and  our  natural  resources." 
In  this  way,  Senator  Fong  declared, 
-^our  economy  can  recover,  our  people  can 
have  jobs  and  our  Nation  can  become 
stronger  for  the  long  haul  ahead. 

Coming  from  Hawaii,  which  suffered 
a  devastating  attack  In  World  War  n. 
Senator  Fong  speaks  with  particular  au- 
thority on  the  need  for  strong  defense  as 
an  indispensable  way  to  preserve  Amer- 
ica's freedom  and  Independence. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
readers  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom  Is  Woktr  Figbtino  For 

Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Shen,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Mott,  My  Colleagues  in  Congress,  Dis- 
tinguished au3sts.  Ladles  and   Gentlemen: 

Good  Afternoon   and  Aloha! 

I  want  to  thank  the  Greater  Washington 
CouncU  of  the  United  Board  for  Christian 


Higher  Education  In  Asia  for  inviting  me  to 
participate  in  today's  deUghtful  reception 
In  this  lovely  setting  of  Twin  Oaks,  whlf-h 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Shen  so  graciously 
made  available  for  this  occasion. 

I  feel   deeply  honored   that  I  have   been 

asked  to  speak  on  this  occasion  to  mark  the 

^aniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen, 

beloved  Pounder  of  the  Republic  of  China 

hd  its  First  President. 

am  especially  pleased  to  pay  homage  to 
Sun,  not  only  as  Just  tribute  to  a  giant 
world  history,  but  also  for  a  most  per- 
sonal reason.  You  see,  my  father  was  born 
In  the  very  same  Chung-shan  District  of 
Kwangtung  Province  as  Dr.  Sun,  only  eight 
years  earlier.  My  father  left  China  at  age 
15  for  Hawaii,  where  he  later  married  and 
raised  a  family.  Because  of  Dr.  Sun's  suc- 
cessful revolution,  I  can  still  recall  wit- 
nessing as  a  little  child  In  1911,  my  father 
shedding  his  badge  of  bondage  from  the  Man- 
chu Dynasty  by  cutting  off  his  queue. 

As  a  United  States  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
where  I  was  bom  and  raised.  It  Is  appropriate 
to  recall  that  Dr.  Sim  Yat-sen  had  strong 
ties  to  my  homeland  from  the  time  he  was 
a  young  boy,  when  In  1878  he  entered  lolanl 
College  In  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  a  fine 
secondary  school  founded  by  English  mis- 
sionaries. His  older  brother  was  already  in 
Hawaii,  farming  and  prospering. 

Dr.  Sun  was  well  acquainted  with  Hawaii 
after  we  were  annexed  to  the  United  States 
In  1898,  when  our  people  became  American 
citizens  under  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  government  and  freedoms 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Hawaii  Infiuenced 
Dr.  Sun's  thinking  and  philosophy. 

Dr.  Sun  proved  a  bright  scholar  at  lolanl 
and  was  awarded  a  government  scholarship 
to  enter  Oahu  College.  But  his  family  Insisted 
he  return  to  China  after  completing  his 
studies  at  lolanl.  They  feared  he  would  for- 
get his  native  land  and  become  too  "west- 
ernized." 

But  later,  he  returned  to  Hawaii  as  a 
medical  doctor,  and  it  was  In  Honolulu  that 
he  formed  his  first  revolutionary  hul.  And, 
after  the  first  revolution  failed  In  China,  his 
family  had  to  flee  the  long  arm  of  the  Man- 
chus  in  Hong  Kong  and  take  refuge  in 
Hawaii. 

Time  and  time  again,  during  Dr.  Sun's  pro- 
tracted and  difficult  efforts  in  Europe,  the 
Par  East,  and  the  United  States  to  raise  funds 
and  organize  China's  revolution.  Dr.  Sun  re- 
turned to  Hawaii. 

So  we  m  Hawaii  feel  a  deep  Aloha  and 
kinship  with  Dr.  Sim  Yat-sen.  We  have  long 
admired  his  courage,  perseverance,  and  In- 
spired leadership  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
China  and  we  salute  his  epochal  achieve- 
ment of  founding  the  first  republic  In  Asia. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  last  month,  the 
elected  Council  of  the  City  and  County  of 
Honolulu,  which  is  Hawp'  i  largest  county 
containing  more  than  80  per  cent  of  all  our 
people,  adopted  a  resolution  reaffirming  the 
strong  bonds  of  friendship  with  the  Republic 
of  China. 

In  the  ten  minutes  or  so  allotted  to  me 
today.  It  would  be  difficult  Indeed  to  cap- 
sullze  the  three  score  years  of  Dr.  Sun's  life 
and  his  monumental  achievements.  Eminent 
scholars  have  devoted  entire  books  to  chron- 
icling his  life  and  deeds.  You  who  are  stu- 
dents and  you  who  are  disciples  of  Dr.  Sun 
know  full  well,  without  embellishment  by 
me,  how  much  Dr.  Sun  did  to  bring  nation- 
hood and  democracy  to  the  people  of  China 
and  how  he  wrote  the  blueprint  for  their 
social  well-being. 

Rather  than  to  recite  the  history  of  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen,  I  would  like  to  dwell  today  on 
some  of  the  lessons  we  can  learn  from  him, 
which  are  Just  as  valid  today  as  in  his  day, 
In  reviewing  his  Illustrious  career,  I  was  re- 
minded that  Dr.  Sun  was  not  an  instant  suc- 


cess or  an  overnight  hero.  He  suffered  many 
failures.  One  revolutionary  uprising  after 
another  was  quelled  and  he  faced  a  long,  hard 
road  to  organize  each  new  one.  But  Instead 
of  wallowing  in  discouragement  and  giving 
up  In  despair,  he  learned  from  his  failures 
and  persisted  and  persisted  until  at  last 
the  dynasty  was  overthrown  and  the  new 
republic  founded. 

So  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  we  learn  is 
not  to  let  one  episode  or  several  episodes  of 
failure  discourage  us.  There  Is  always  to- 
morrow, and  tomorrow  we  can  do  better. 

Dr.  Sun  was  not  a  "summer  soldier"  or  a 
"sunshine  patriot."  Had  he  been,  he  would 
have  quit  the  struggle  very  early  in  life.  After 
all,  he  was  once  imprisoned  In  London  in 
the  Chinese  Legation.  During  the  long  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  a  price  was  on  his  head.  His 
family  was  in  physical  danger.  Having  tried 
valiantly  several  times,  was  he  not  entitled 
to  call  It  quits? 

But  no.  So  fervently  did  he  believe  In  his 
goals  of  setting  the  people  of  China  free  from 
tyrannical  rule  that  he  never  gave  up,  and 
finally  the  glorious  day  arrived  when  China 
was  free. 

So,  from  Dr.  Sun,  we  also  learn  to  be  good 
soldiers  in  the  struggle  against  tyranny, 
through  good  times  and  bad. 

From  Dr.  Sun,  as  from  my  Nation's  Revolu- 
tionary heroes,  we  learn  that  freedom  is 
worth  fighting  for.  Now,  we  ask  ourselves, 
how  can  we  best  honor  the  memory  of  such 
a  distinguished  freedom  fighter? 

We  can  do  It  by  doing  our  part  to  keep 
the  torch  of  freedom  alive  In  this  world 
where  It  Is  threatened  In  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

You  who  live  in  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  are  showing  the  same  courage,  the 
pame  fortitude,  and  the  same  unflagging  zeal 
in  behalf  of  freedom  as  did  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen. 
Oh,  how  I  recall  the  many  prophets  of  gloom 
and  doom,  who  forecast  that  Taiwan  could 
never  become  a  viable  economic  entity,  that 
Taiwan  could  not  survive  In  the  modern 
world  and  that  It  would  ultimately  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  powerful  neighbors. 

But  you  have  confounded  the  severest 
critics.  Just  as  Dr.  Sun  succeeded  where 
lesser  men  failed,  so  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan,  under  your  late,  renowned  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek  and  now  under  your 
distinguished  new  leaders.  Is  succeeding 
where  lesser  leaders  would  fall. 

Within  the  past  year.  It  was  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  visit  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan  on  two  separate  occasions.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  economic,  technological,  and 
social  progress  made  there  in  such  a  rela- 
tively brief  span  of  time.  Taiwan  Is  truly 
a  showcase  of  progress,  freedom,  enterprise, 
and  prosperity  In  Asia.  If  Dr.  Sun- were  alive 
today,  he  would  be  amazed  and  proud  and 
vindicated. 

In  addition,  I  was  imoressed  by  the  strong 
and  ready  defense  posture  you  are  maintain- 
ing on  Taiwan.  Most  of  all,  I  was  impressed 
by  the  spirit  of  your  people,  by  their  w!U 
and  determination  to  resist  any  force  that 
might  seek  to  deprive  t»iem  of  their  liberty 
and  their  self-determination. 

Larger  than  three-fourths  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  In  terms  of  population,  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  with  its  stron<^ 
defense  posture  and  the  enlightened  spirit 
and  determination  of  Its  neople,  is  a  glbraltar 
of  freedom.  A  nation  of  17  million  people 
ready  and  resolved  to  defend  Its  freedom 
is  Indeed  a  mighty  force. 

If  ever  there  Is  a  living  memorial  to  the 
precepts  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  who  cherished 
freedom.  It  Is  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan.  I  congratulate  you. 

We  who  enjoy  freedom  know  how  dear 
freedom  is.  Freedom  comports  with  man's 
natural  and  Irrepressible  ambition  for  a 
better  life  for  himself  and  Ms  family.  Free- 
dom  allows   people   to   speak    freely,   write 
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freely,  worahlp  freely,  and  to  retain  much 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

Totalitarianism  denies  these  basic  and  nat- 
ural aspirations  of  mankind.  Authoritarian- 
ism relegates  each  person  to  the  ignoble  sta- 
tus of  a  cog  In  the  governmental  machine,  a 
mere  pawn  In  the  hands  of  the  rulers.  Each 
person  Is  told  what  he  must  study,  what 
work  he  must  do,  where  he  must  live,  and 
woe  to  anyone  who  steps  out  of  line. 

Freedom  liberates  and  elevates  the  human 
spirit  and  sotil.  It  Is  a  candle  that  lights  the 
dark. 

Along  life's  pathways  there  are  always  those 
who  are  striving  to  snuff  out  freedom's  can- 
dle— by  terrorism,  sabotage,  assassination.  In- 
vasion, by  brute  force. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  I  the  light 
of  freedom  has  been  extinguished  for  more 
than  30  once-free  nations  and  more  than  1.2 
billion  people.  In  1975  alone,  two  nations, 
South  Vietnam  with  some  20  million  people 
and  Cambodia  with  Its  714  million  people, 
have  lost  their  freedom.  Laos,  with  3.3  mil- 
lion people,  is  in  mortal  peril.  Thailand's  36.3 
million  people  and  South  Korea's  35  million 
people  are  In  perpetual  danger.  Portugal  Is 
torn  apart  In  a  struggle  to  determine  If  her 
8.6  million  people  will  live  under  totalitarian 
rule.  Israel's  3.4  million  people  live  In  con- 
stant fear  of  attack. 

In  view  of  the  truly  alarming  erosion  of 
freedom  In  the  world,  no  people  shovld  de- 
lude themselves  that  freedom  will  last  for- 
ever. 

Freedom  can  be  lost  for  us,  too.  If  we 
do  not  exert  the  same  brand  of  courage,  the 
same  kind  of  discipline,  and  the  same  spirit 
of  sacrifice  of  the  man  we  honor  today. 

Tou  in  the  Republic  of  China  or  Taiwan 
are  making  sacrifices  to  make  certain  that 
your  defenses  are  adequate  to  the  threat  you 
face.  And  you  are  making  economic  and 
humanitarian  progress  at  the  same  time. 

Likewise,  little  Israel  prlzea  Its  Independ- 
ence, freedom,  and  survival  as  a  nation — 
so  much  so  that  40  per  cent  of  its  annual 
budget  goes  for  defense  purposes.  One-third 
of  its  entire  gross  national  product  Is  de- 
voted to  defense  measures. 

If  we  In  America  were  to  apply  one-third 
of  o\rr  gross  national  product,  currently  esti- 
mated at  an  annual  rate  of  $1.5  trillion,  to 
our  national  defenses,  we  would  be  spending 
a  total  of  »500  billion.  If  we  were  to  devote 
40  percent  of  oiir  $375  billion  annual  Federal 
budget  to  maklne:  our  defenses  stronger  so 
as  to  deter  war,  vre  would  be  spending  tl50 
billion  for  defense.  Instead,  we  are  currently 
spending  only  about  $92  billion. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  need  to  spend 
40  per  cent  of  o\ir  budget  or  one-third  of 
oiu:  gross  national  product  for  defense.  But 
In  view  of  the  erosion  of  freedom  and  the 
growing  strength  of  our  adversary,  we  need 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  Americans  value 
our  freedom  and  indeiiendence  and  survival 
as  much  as  the  people  of  Israel  and  as  much 
as  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Without  strong  and  adequate  defense 
forces,  how  can  America  hope  to  deter  a  po- 
tential aggressor,  how  can  America  hope  to 
survive,  how  can  we  hope  to  preserve  our 
precious  freedoms?  It  is  imperative  we  keep 
strong  and  prepared  for  any  eventuality,  for 
there  is  no  other  country  to  save  us. 

Today,  we  Americans  are  only  asked  to  sup- 
port a  little  more  for  better  defense  forces 
to  keep  our  Nation  secure  from  attack.  We 
are  only  asked  to  depetjd  on  government  a 
litt-le  less,  to  save  a  little  more,  to  work  a 
little  harder,  to  produce  a  little  more  to  drive 
a  little  less,  to  keep  our  homes  a  little  cooler 
In  winter  and  a  little  warmer  in  summer,  to 
corserve  our  erergy  resources  and  our  natu- 
ral resources  so  that  our  economy  can  recover, 
so  that  our  people  can  have  jobs,  and  our  Na- 
tlon  become  stronger  for  the  long  haul  ahead. 
Compared  with  the  sacrifices  which  Dr. 
Sun  made  for  the  people  of  China  and  the 


sacrifices  our  forefathers  made  for  the  Ameri- 
can pteople,  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
today  is  a  small  price  to  preserve  our  Nation, 
to  perpetuate  freedom  and  democracy,  and 
to  advance  social  well-being. 

All  of  us — Americans,  Israelis,  people  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  free  people  every- 
where— wish  that  circumstances  did  not  re- 
quire such  huge  expenditures  and  such  a 
large  portion  of  our  natural  and  hunaan  re- 
sources for  our  national  security.  We  long 
for  the  millenium,  so  that  swords  could  In- 
deed be  turned  Into  plowshares. 

But  Instead  of  peace  In  our  time,  we  have 
suffered  war  and  the  threats  of  war,  not 
only  political  war,  but  In  some  areas  of  the 
world  religious  as  well.  Freedom  and  totali- 
tarianism have  clashed  in  wars  of  aggression 
and  continue  to  clash  today  in  many  coun- 
tries in  civil  war,  rebellion,  and  insurrection. 

Even  Christianity,  the  faith  that  Dr.  Sun 
adc^ted  and  that  the  United  Board  for  Chris- 
tian Higher  Education  in  Asia  Is  propagating, 
is  unable  to  escape  the  ravages  of  war. 
Christians  are  fighting  Christians  in  Ireland, 
as  Catholics  and  Protestants  continue  their 
conflict.  Moslems  are  fighting  Christians  In 
Lebanon. 

And  so,  as  we  honor  today  the  memory  fo 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  a  great  statesman,  an  illus- 
trious leader,  a  lofty  idealist,  an  innovative 
crusader,  a  fearless  freedom  fighter,  let  us 
all  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  seek  the  millen- 
nium, but,  until  that  glorious  day,  to  remain 
ready  and  prepared  to  preserve  freedom  and 
independence. 

Let  us  pledge  that,  whatever  the  sacrifice 
to  preserve  freedom  and  independence,  we 
shall  be  willing  to  make  it. 

Freedom !  Who  needs  It? 

We  all  do! 

PVeedoml  Who  mtist  protect  and  nurture 
it? 

We  all  must! 

I^iank  you  and  Aloha. 


FEDERAL  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
IN  DEEP  TROUBLE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  opened  hearings  into  the 
federally  insured  student  loan  program. 
That  program  promised  to  deliver  the 
American  dream  to  millions  of  under- 
educated  citizens  in  this  country. 

In  concept  the  program  is  simple.  Its 
objective  is  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the 
Federal  Government  so  that  under- 
educated  or  untrained  Americans  can, 
with  borrowed  money,  pursue  a  course  of 
instruction  that  will  make  them  valu- 
able additions  to  the  work  force  of  this 
country.  Once  they  complete  this  educa- 
tion and  are  employed,  they  pay  back 
the  loan. 

Sadly,  this  loan  guarantee  system,  with 
an  annual  volume  exceeding  $4  billion, 
was  started  with  the  noblest  of  inten- 
tions, but  now  falters  because  of  bureau- 
cratic myopia. 

Seven  months  ago,  the  subcommittee 
heard  how  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  had  failed  to 
establish  adequate  controls  over  the  pre- 
paid health  plans  pdmini't^red  bv  the 
State  of  California.  Last  week,  we  began 
to  hear  another  account  of  HEW  failure. 
While  our  March  hearings  involved  the 
health  of  millions  of  Americans,  the  ses- 
sicMis  that  began  Friday  focus  on  the 
education  of  millions  of  Americans.  The 
responsibility  of  HEW  for  the  health  and 
education  of  the  needy  cannot  possibly 
be  overstated. 


As  these  hearings  proceed  this  week, 
we  expect  to  hear  testimony  that  HEW 
has  not  satisfactorily  protected  either 
the  students  or  the  taxpayers.  With 
19,000  institutions  eligible  for  student 
loan  guarantees  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans eager  for  a  better  education,  the 
situation  is  tailor-made  for  ripofifs  by 
certain  fly-by-night  promoters,  imquali- 
fied  schools  and  lender  institutions  which 
do  not  demonstrate  due  care. 

Most  of  the  schools  which  are  operat- 
ing under  the  student  loan  guarantee 
program  are  making  a  good  faith  effort 
to  deliver  quality  training  to  enroUees. 
However,  a  number  are  not  and  it  Is  these 
schools  which  concern  us  here  today. 

They  should  also  concern  HEW.  But 
unfortunately,  mounting  evidence  as- 
sembled over  the  past  several  months 
indicates  that  HEW  may  lack  the  infor- 
mation and  resolve  necessary  for  the  re- 
sponsible management  of  this  program. 

For  example,  HEW  has  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  of  the  schools  in- 
volved in  the  program  are  dependent 
upon  the  student  loan  program  for  their 
survival,  since  it  has  no  figures  indicat- 
ing what  percentage  of  enrollees  at  each 
approved  school  have  federally  guaran- 
teed loans. 

HEW  has  developed  no  reliable  sys- 
tem to  determine  when  a  student  leaves 
school,  a  fact  which  Is  essential  If  a  de- 
termination is  to  be  made  as  to  how  much 
money  the  student  or  HEW  Is  obligated 
for. 

HEW  has  not  established  a  definition 
of  what  is  "due  diligence"  on  the  part  of 
lending  institutions  in  seeking  repayment 
for  a  defaulted  guaranteed  loan,  thus 
thoroughly  confusing  the  schools  and  the 
lending  institutions  involved  in  the  de- 
livery of  education  to  those  in  need. 

It  simply  is  not  sufficient  that  HEW 
contemplates  the  implementaticxi  of  a 
more  advanced  computer  system  over  the 
next  3  years,  as  they  will  tell  us.  How 
many  more  ripoffs  and  raids  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  amounting  to  how  many 
more  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  will 
occur  in  the  interim? 

The  program  is  designed  to  foster  what 
is  essentially  a  private  relationship  be- 
tween the  student  and  the  lender.  The 
Department  must  insist  that  the  institu- 
tions involved  in  this  program — specifi- 
cally the  lending  institutions,  the  ac- 
crediting organizations  and  the  schools 
themselves — assume  far  greater  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  its  orderly  operation,  and 
not  expect  the  Government  to  do  the  job 
which  they  should  be  doing.  If  this  is  not 
done,  it  should  be  made  clear  by  HEW 
that  these  institutions  and  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  left  holding  the 
bag. 

Congress  has  imposed  on  HEW  a  major 
responsibility  for  ieissisting  the  citizens  of 
this  country  in  realizing  their  American 
dream.  Too  often,  HEW  has  turned  that 
dream  into  a  nightmare. 

Mr.  President,  as  hearings  resume  on 
loan  programs  this  week,  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment Senator  Nttnn,  who  is  so  ably 
presiding  at  them. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Jackson,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  his  attention  to 
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this  matter  and  for  assigning  stafif  to 
pursue  it. 

J  These  hearings  are  being  carried  cm 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  support  of 
Senator  Pell,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Commission  and  Senator 
Javits,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee. They  have  been  of  Inestimable  as- 
sistance to  us  as  we  work  together  to 
identify  the  problems  so  that  the  student 
loan  guarantee  program  can  be  improved. 
Finally,  I  wish  to  commend  John  J. 
Walsh,  an  investigator  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  LaVern  J.  Duffy,  assistant 
counsel  on  the  subcommittee,  who  car- 
ried out  the  investigation  and  whose  ex- 
cellent work  should  set  the  stage  for  up- 
grading the  program. 

I  ask  imsmimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcord  the  opening  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Walsh  as  well  as  a  state- 
ment by  James  D.  Martin,  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  both  of  whom  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  November  14. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemznt  of  James  D.  Martin,  Defutt 
Director,  Manpower  and  Welfare  Divi- 
sion, U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
Before  the  Permanent  StrBcOMMrrrEE  on 
Investigations  on  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. We  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. We  will  provide  you  with  background  in- 
formation on  the  program  and  describe  some 
major  weaknesses  that  we  have  noted  during 
our  program  audits. 

Since  1969,  we  have  issued  several  reports 
on  the  program.  We  are  required  by  law  to 
examine  annually  the  financial  statements 
of  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund.  We  are 
now  auditing  the  Fund's  fiscal  year  1975  fi- 
nancial statements  and  looking  at  the  Office 
of  Education's  procedures  for  collecting  de- 
faulted loans. 

PROGRAM    HISTORY 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program 
was  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  There  are  two  components^a  pro- 
gram of  direct  federally  Insured  loans  and 
a  reinsurance  program  for  eligible  State 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  loans.  Under 
both,  loans  are  made  by  commercial  lend- 
ing institutions.  State  lending  agencies,  or 
schools. 

The  overall  program  was  conceived  as  an 
incentive  for  States  to  establish  lending  pro- 
grams for  students  to  pursue  education  be- 
yond the  high  school  level.  The  P^ederal  com- 
ponent was  initially  viewed  as  temporary 
based  on  the  premise  that  eventually  each 
State  would  have  a  program.  At  the  time 
the  act  was  approved,  17  States  had  inde- 
pendent agencies  which  administered  stu- 
dent loan  Insurance  programs;  now,  25 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one 
-private  nonprofit  organization  have  such 
programs.  In  the  future,  when  I  refer  to 
State  agency  programs,  that  means  all  pro- 
grams having  reinsurance  agreements  with 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Generally,  a  lender  cannot  participate  In 
the  direct  federally  Insured  component  if 
eligible  schools  in  the  State  have  reasonable 
access  to  the  State  agency  component.  Lend- 
ers may  participate  in  the  direct  Federal 
component  if — 

The  school  that  the  student  wishes  to  at- 
tend Is  not  recognized   as  eligible  by  the 


State  agency,  but  is  recognized  by  the  Office 
of  Education; 

The  student  Is  unable  to  meet  State  resi- 
dency requirements  for  participation;  or 

The  residences  of  prospective  borrowers 
make  it  impossible  for  a  lender  to  have  access 
to  a  single  State  agency  to  guaranty  its  loans. 

Presently,  lenders  in  all  60  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  participate  In  the  direct 
Federal  component. 

Our  first  chart  shows  the  growth  of  the 
Federal  and  State  compenents  in  terms  of 
the  dollar  value  of  loans  made.  During  the 
first  2  years  only  the  State  agencies  made 
insured  loans.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Office 
of  Education  implemented  the  direct  Federal 
portion  and  insured  about  $67  million  in 
loans  compared  to  about  $369  million  in- 
sured by  State  agencies.  However,  In  fiscal 
year  1972,  more  loans  were  insured  by  the 
Office  of  Education — $708  million — than  by 
State  agencies — $594  million.  In  total, 
through  June  of  this  year,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation had  insured  about  3.5  million  loans 
amounting  to  $3.8  billion,  while  State  agen- 
cies had  insiired  about  4.5  million  loans 
totaling  $4.5  billion.  However,  contrary  to 
the  initial  Intent,  the  trend  has  been  toward 
greater  use  of  the  Federal  component. 

Most  of  what  I  have  to  say  today  will  be 
directed  toward  the  federally  Insured  com- 
ponent of  the  program  because  most  of  the 
problems  seem  to  lie  there.  State  agencies 
are  more  selective  In  their  loan  approval 
process  and  have  reported  much  lower  default 
rates.  Within  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
law  each  State  agency  can  establish  its  own 
policies  and  procedures  for  loan  origination 
and  collection,  and  make  Its  own  agreements 
with  lending  institutions. 

BRIEF    DESCRIPTION    HOW    THE   PROGRAM    WORKS 

Students  generally  find  out  about  the 
existence  of  the  program  from  financial  aid 
officers  at  the  schools  they  are  planning  to 
attend  or  from  Office  of  Education  publica- 
tions. 

Students  may  apply  for  a  loan  If  they  have 
been  accepted  for  enrollment  in  an  eligible 
school  or  are  already  attending  a  school  on 
at  least  a  half-time  basis  and  are  in  good 
academic  standing,  and  are  citizens  or  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States.  School  eligibil- 
ity Is  determined  by  the  Office  of  Education 
and  Is  based  largely  on  the  accreditation 
process  which  I  will  touch  on  later. 

Students  may  borrow  up  to  $2,500  in  each 
academic  year  for  educational  costs.  Total 
loans  outstanding  may  not  exceed  $7,600  for 
undergraduate  or  vocational  students  and 
$10,000  for  graduate  students. 

The  current  maximum  annual  interest 
rate  which  lenders  may  charge  Is  7  percent. 
The  Federal  Government  pays  lenders  a 
special  allowance  of  up  to  3  percent  a  year 
on  the  average  quarterly  unpaid  principal 
balance  to  provide  an  equitable  yield  to  the 
lenders.  The  repayment  period  usually  begins 
from  9  to  12  months  after  the  student  grad- 
uates or  ceases  to  be  at  least  a  half-time 
student,  and  normally  extends  from  5  to  10 
years  with  a  minimum  repayment  of  $960 
per  year.  Repayment  may  be  deferred  for 
military.  Peace  Corps,  or  Vista  service,  or 
resumption  of  full-time  study. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  lenders  all 
interest  accruing  on  the  loan  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  repayment  period  for  a 
student  who  qualifies.  Students  automati- 
cally qualify  for  Interest  subsidies  on  loans 
up  to  $2,000  a  year  if  their  adjusted  family 
Income  is  less  than  $15,000.  If  the  student 
applies  for  a  loan  In  excess  of  $2,000  or  has 
adjusted  family  Income  of  more  than  $15,000, 
the  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  subsidized  is 
recommended  by  the  school  bsised  on  its  as- 
sessment of  the  family's  ability  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  education.  The  Interest  subsidy 
and  special  allowance  applies  to  loans  made 
under  both  the  Federal  and  State  compo- 
nents. 


Claims  against  the  Government  may  arise 
from  death,  disability,  bankruptcy,  or  de- 
fault on  the  part  of  the  student  borrower. 
The  Government  pays  100  percent  of  all 
lender  losses  on  death  and  disability  claims 
for  both  program  components.  On  default 
claims,  the  Federal  Government  pays  100 
percent  of  lender  losses  for  the  Federal  com- 
ponent and  reimburses  State  or  private  guar- 
anty agencies  for  80  percent  of  their  pay- 
ments to  lenders. 

LENDER   ELICIBILrrT 

The  Office  of  Education  approves  lenders 
for  participation  in  the  direct  federally  in- 
sured component.  It  has  designated  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions, 
and  similar  institutions  that  are  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  examination  as  regulated 
lenders;  lenders  such  as  Insurance  com- 
panies, pension  funds,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions are  termed  nonregulated. 

Institutions  wishing  to  be  approved  as 
lenders  must  submit  application  forms  and 
their  most  recent  financial  statements  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  According  to  an  Office  of 
Education  official,  approval  of  regulated 
lenders  is  fairly  routine.  Approval  of  ^pli- 
cations from  nonregulated  lenders  depends 
on  the  total  amount  of  loans  that  the  lend- 
ers wish  to  make.  There  are  presently  about 
8,000  regulated  and  300  nonregulated  lend- 
ers involved  in  the  Federal  component.  Of 
the  300  nonregulated  lenders,  over  200  are 
schools,  and,  of  these,  40  are  proprietary 
schools. 

Once  lenders  are  approved  they  enter  Into 
a  contract  of  Insurance  with  the  Office  of 
Education.  The  Office  of  Education  has  the 
authority  to  terminate  the  Insurance  con- 
tract of  any  lender  that  is  not  administering 
the  program  In  accordance  with  applicable 
regulations. 

ELIGIBILITT    OF   SCHOOLS 

School  ellglbUlty  for  participation  In  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  and  other 
Office  of  Education  administered  programs 
is  determined  by  the  Office  of  Education's 
Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility 
staff.  This  staff  determines  whether  the  in- 
stitution applying  for  eligibility  meets  cer- 
tain minimum  statutory  requirements  and 
confirms  its  eligibility  status.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  key  for  achieving  eligi- 
bility is  accreditation.  Thus,  in  making  Its 
institutional  eligibility  determinations  the 
Office  of  Education  relies,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  the  findings  of  private,  independent  or- 
ganizations— namely,  the  accrediting  agen- 
cies. 

These  agencies  have  no  legal  authority  to 
require  institutional  compliance  with  their 
criteria  and  do  not  view  their  role  as  regu- 
latory. The  Office  of  Education  has  little 
input  into  the  accrediting  process  and  per- 
forms limited  monitoring  of  eligible  institu- 
tions and  programs. 

We  are  currently  looking  at  how  the  ac- 
creditation process  works.  We  Intend  to  ex- 
amine the  various  methods  used  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  for  all  Federal  student  as- 
sistance programs  and  to  what  extent  Fed- 
eral agencies  rely  on  accreditation  and  the 
accrediting  bodies  for  ellglbUlty  determina- 
tions and  program  regulation  and  enforce- 
ment. We  will  also  evaluate  the  extent  of 
coordination  among  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  the  accrediting  bodies,  and  various 
educational    committees    and    commissions. 

OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION    PROGRAM    AND 
STAFFING 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  is 
funded  from  three  appropriations.  Expenses 
for  interest  subsidies,  fecial  allowances  and 
death  and  disability  claims  are  paid  from 
higher  education  appropriations.  Staffing  and 
computer  services  expenses  are  included  in 
the  Office  of  Education  Salaries  and  Expense 
ApproprUtlon.  A  third  appropriation,  for 
.Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund   is  used   to 
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pay  claims  on  all  defaulted  loans.  Fiscal  year 
1975  appropriations  totaled  1197.6  million  for 
defaulta  and  $382.4  million  for  program  ac- 
tlvltlea.  Fiscal  year  1976  estimates  for  thea© 
two  purposes  were  $201.8  million  and  $452.0 
million,  respectively.  The  Office  of  Education 
does  not  keep  Its  records  in  a  manner 
that  would  permit  a  determination  of 
charges  to  the  Salaries  and  Expense  Ap- 
propriation for  staffing  and  computer 
services. 

Our  second  chart  depicts  the  authorized 
and  actual  staffing  levels  for  the  program. 
The  jKogram  was  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Education's  Bureau  of  Postsecondary 
Education  prior  to  March  1974  when  the 
headquarters  Office  of  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans  was  formed  under  the  Deputy  Cwn- 
mlssloner  for  Management. 

The  headquarters  office  responsibilities 
Include:  developing  program  policies  and 
procedures,  developing  and  operating  the 
oomputer-based  Information  system,  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  liaison  with  pro- 
gram participants,  and  processing  death,  dis- 
ability and  bankruptcy  claims.  Responsibili- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Education  staff  In  the 
10  HEW  regional  offices  fall  mainly  into  two 
areas — program  compliance  and  default 
claims  and  collections. 

Until  the  summer  of  1974,  all  lenders' 
claims  were  processed  at  the  headquarters 
office. -At  that  time,  responsibility  for  han- 
dling default  claims  was  delegated  to  the 
regions  and  a  backlog  of  claims  was  parceled 
out  to  them.  Lenders  were  told  to  mall  all 
subsequent  claims  directly  to  the  regions. 

DOICIEKCIES    NOTED    OtmiNG    PRIOB    AITDITS 

Before  beginning  a  more  detailed  discus- 
sion of  program  processes  and  problems,  it 
might  be  well  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
summarize  shortcomings  In  the  program 
that  we  have  commented  on  in  prior  audit 
reports.  Since  fiscal  year  1969  we  have  re- 
puted numerous  problems,  and  although 
HEW  has  taken  some  action,  most  of  the 
problems  remain  uncorrected. 

The  most  severe  of  these  problems  deals 
with  the  automated  guaranteed  loan 
lysttm.  The  Office  of  Education  uses 
this  system  to  maintain  detailed  records  of 
the  program  for  control  and  financial  re- 
porting purposes.  We  began  auditing  the 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  In  1969  and 
In  each  year  since  have  repwrted  to  HEW  ei- 
ther (1)  that  we  oould  not  express  an  opin- 
ion on  the  Fund's  financial  statements  be- 
:au8e  of  inadequate  records  or  (2)  that  the 
fund's  financial  statements  did  not  fairly 
>re6ent  its  financial  condition. 

The  automated  system  began  operating  In 
Iscal  year  1971,  but  has  never  provided  the 
Information  needed  for  program  control  or 
iccurate  statements  of  the  program's  finan- 
cial condition.  This  Is  an  extremely  Impor- 
»nt  point  because  all  reported  program  sta- 
listlcs.  Including  the  data  on  our  charts, 
nust  be  viewed  In  light  of  the  Inability  of 
;he  current  automated  system  to  provide  ac- 
Jurate  information.  In  responding  to  our 
atest  report  HEW  generally  agreed  with  our 
■econmiendatlons  and  descrlljed  actions  that 
roxild  be  taken  to  Improve  recordkeeping. 
Sowever.  these  improvements  might  not  take 
(ffect  for  another  1  '/z  to  2  years. 
Other  major  problems  that  remain  uncor- 

:  ected  are  inconsistent  methods  used  in 
istimatlng  current  and  future  program  loss- 
»:  a  lack  of  procedures  to  determine  whether 
lefaulted  loans  are  collectible;  and  a  lack 
»f  consolidated  Information  on  program 
osts. 

Regarding  the  last  problem.  HEW  has  told 
IS  that  a  task  force  is  reviewing  and  updat- 

1  Qg  HBW's  accounting  procedures,  and  that 
Ills  work  should  be  completed  by  the  sum- 

1  ner  of  1977.  However.  Office  of  Education 

( ifflcials  estimate  it  will  take  ahother  12  to 
8  months  after  that  to  Implement  any  re- 
vised procedures. 


If  you  will  refer  now  to  our  third  chart, 
I  win  discuss  the  various  program  phases. 

I  APPLICATION   PROCESS 

Eltudents  obtain  loan  applications  from 
participating  lenders,  schools,  State  or  pri- 
vate guaranty  agencies,  or  HEW  regional  of- 
fices. The  student  is  required  to  provide  in- 
formation on  family  income  and  other  stu- 
dent assistance  obtained  and  certifies  that 
the  guaranteed  loan  will  be  used  only  for 
educational  purposes.  The  student  then  for- 
wards the  completed  application  to  the 
school  that  he  will  be  attending. 

The  school,  which  may  also  act  as  a  lend- 
er, certifies  (1)  that  the  student  is  enrolled 
or  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment.  (2)  that 
he  or  she  is  in  good  academic  standing,  and 
(3)  the  amount  of  other  financial  aid  that 
it  has  made  available  to  the  student.  The 
school  also  provides  an  estimate  of  the  stu- 
dent's college  expenses  and  shows  the  por- 
tion of  the  requested  loan  that  is  required 
to  meet  the  student's  Immediate  educational 
expenses.  The  school  returns  the  application 
to  tiie  student  who  then  submits  the  appli- 
cation to  the  lender.  The  lender  determines 
whether  the  loan  will  be  made  and,  if  so, 
the  amount. 

Applications  under  the  direct  Federal  com- 
ponent are  processed  by  two  private  firms 
under  contract  with  the  Office  of  Education. 
One  receives  all  loan  applications  and  re- 
views them  for  completeness,  performs  vari- 
ous clerical  edits,  and  generates  magnetic 
tapes  containing  all  pertinent  application 
data.  The  second  contractor  checks  the  mag- 
netic tapes  to  ensure  that  (1)  schools  and 
lenders  are  eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram, (2)  loan  amounts  do  not  exceed  $2,500 
annually,  and  (3)  errors  do  not  exist  in  the 
data  fields.  All  applications  are  screened 
against  the  loan  control  master  file  which 
contains  historical  records  of  students,  loans, 
and  associated  statistical  and  demographic 
data. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  have  noticed  a 
difference  between  the  State  and  Federal 
programs.  Under  the  State  program,  the 
lender  submits  the  student's  application  di- 
rectly to  the  State  or  private  guaranty 
agency.  If  the  agency  insures  the  loan,  funds 
are  disbursed  to  the  student.  The  Office  of 
Education  is  not  notified  by  the  lender  until 
after  the  disbursement  takes  place.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Office  of  Education  has  no  opportu- 
nity to  review  Its  records  and  determine 
whether  the  student  has  any  outstanding 
federally  insured  loans  or  has  defaulted  on 
previous  loans.  An  Office  of  Education  official 
told  us  that  under  the  present  system  it  Is 
possible  for  a  student  to  receive  both  a  Fed- 
eral and  State  Insured  loan. 

Before  continuing,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  an  independent  evaluation  of  the 
loan  control  master  file,  a  sample  of  50,000 
records  contained  205,000  errors.  Also,  we 
noted  that  the  contractor  responsible  for  re- 
viewing applications  has  not  established  In- 
ternal controls  to  assure  that  all  applications 
received  are  considered  and  placed  in  the 
file.  As  a  result,  we  believe  reliance  on  the 
loan  control  master  file  as  an  internal  con- 
trol mechanism  is  questionable. 

After  the  contractors  complete  their  tasks, 
the  lenders  are  notified  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval. If  approved,  the  borrower  must  ex- 
ecute a  promissory  note  before  the  lender 
can  disburse  funds.  The  note  is  to  be  signed 
by  the  student  without  a  cosigner  unless  In- 
dividual State  laws  require  a  cosigner  to  cre- 
ate a  binding  obligation. 

Lenders  notify  the  Office  of  Education 
when  funds  are  disbursed  and  this  infor- 
mation Is  recorded  in  the  loan  control  master 
file.  However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
an  Office  of  Education  report  showed  that  as 
of  October  1975  approximately  295,000  loan 
disbursements  had  not  been  matched  with 
data  In  the  file. 

Program  guidelines  encourage  lenders  to 


( 


make  multiple  disbursements  of  loans  to  stu- 
dents. However,  an  Office  of  Education  offi- 
cial stated  that  most  lenders  disburse  the 
loan  in  a  single  installment  before  the  aca- 
demic year  begins. 

In  an  April  1970  report  to  the  Congress,  we 
pointed  out  that  multiple  disbursements 
could  sigificantly  reduce  the  Government's 
Interest  costs  and  also  might  help  reduce  the 
potential  loss  on  defaulted  loans.  Recent  pro- 
gram regulations  require  schools  that  act  as 
lenders  to  make  mxiltlple  disbursements  but 
other  lenders  are  not  required  to  do  so.  The 
Office  of  Education's  new  automated  sys- 
tem, which  I  will  discuss  later,  will  require 
that  multiple  disbursements  be  made  for  all 
direct  federally  insured  loans. 

POSSIBLE  PROGRAM  ABUSE 

One  area  that  bears  special  mention  con- 
cerns proprietary  schools  that  act  as  lenders. 
The  Office  of  Education's  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner for  Management  recently  pointed  out 
in  testimony  before  a  congressional  subcom- 
mittee that  in  assessing  default  problems 
certain  types  of  lenders  have  contributed  to 
the  problems  in  a  manner  that  is  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  loan  volume.  He  stated  that 
educational  institutions  acting  as  lenders 
are  the  worst  and  that  the  delinquency  rate 
on  loans  may  be  proprietary  schools  acting 
as  leaders  Increased  from  38.6  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1973  to  46.3  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  He  pointed  out  that  the  rate  might 
be  higher  because  many  of  the  proprietary 
schools  have  sold  their  loans  to  other  lenders. 

Educational  institutions  acting  as  lenders 
certify  students  as  eligible  for  loans  and  also 
disburse  the  loan  proceeds.  This  does  not 
provide  for  the  segregation  of  duties  which 
a  good  internal  control  system  would  dictate. 
The  absence  of  such  controls  can  lead  to 
program  abuses. 

The  possibility  of  such  abuses  occurring 
under  State  guaranty  programs  is  not  as 
great  because  most  State  agencies  insist  on  a 
third-party  lender  rather  than  permitting 
schools  to  act  as  lenders. 

Pending  legislation  (H.R.  4376)  would 
eliminate  proprietary  schools  as  lenders. 
Schools  enrolling  students  who  already  have 
loans  and  needing  additional  loans  to  con- 
tinue their  education  would  be  permitted  to 
continue  as  lenders  until  June  30,  1978. 

m-SCHOOL  PHASE 

The  in -school  period  of  a  loan  covers  that 
period  of  time  during  which  the  student  is 
enrolled,  on  at  least  a  half-time  basis,  at  an 
eligible  school.  During  this  period,  the  stu- 
dent has  no  obligation  to  begin  to  repay  his 
loan. 

However,  during  this  phase,  the  Office  of 
Education  bills  lenders  for  Insurance 
premiums;  lenders  bill  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  Interest  subsidies  and  special  allow- 
ances; and  the  Office  of  Education  helps 
lenders  keep  abreast  of  student  status. 

To  obtain  Federal  Insurance,  lenders  must 
pay  the  Office  of  Education  a  one-time  insur- 
ance premium  based  on  each  loan  disbursed. 
The  current  average  premium  is  $6.50  a  loan 
which  the  lender  either  collects  from  the 
student,  or  deducts  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan.  The  Office  of  Education  bills  lenders 
for  premiums  on  the  basis  of  lender  reports 
of  new  loans  made.  If  lenders  do  not  remit 
the  premiums,  the  Office  of  Education  will 
not  Insure  the  loans. 

The  next  transaction  during  the  In-school 
phase  occurs  when  lenders  bill  the  Office  of 
Education  for  Interest  subsidies  and  special 
allowances.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  $212  million 
was  paid  to  lenders  for  interest,  bringing  the 
cumulative  total  for  Interest  since  incep- 
tion of  the  program  to  $1.1  billion.  Also,  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  $115.5  million  was  paid  as 
spectal  allowances,  for  a  ciunulative  total  of 
$259  million. 

Public  Law  90-460,  enacted  in  August  1968, 
set  the  maximum  interest  rate  at  7  percent. 


For  eligible  loans  made  prior  to  December 
1968,  the  Office  of  Education  pays  3  percent 
Interest  during  the  repayment  period,  and 
the  student  pays  the  balance. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation also  pays  a  special  allowance  to  lend- 
ers whenever  existing  economic  or  money 
market  conditions  impede  or  threaten  the 
program  and  cause  the  return  to  lenders  to 
be  less  than  equitable.  The  special  allowance 
rate  is  set  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  by 
the  Secretary  of  HEW,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Di- 
rector, OMB,  and  has  ranged  from  %  of  1 
percent  to  the  maxlmiun  of  3  percent.  The 
rate  for  the  third  quarter  of  this  calendar 
year— July  to  September  1976 — was  2.25 
percent. 

Lenders  generally  bill  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion every  3  months  for  Interest  subsidies 
and  special  allowances.  Lenders  are  required 
to  show  the  average  quarterly  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  for  all  eligible  loans  on  their 
bills.  These  bills  are  received  at  the  Office 
of  Education  and  given  a  cursory  manual 
review.  The  information  is  then  keypunched 
and  fed  Into  the  computer  system.  Normally, 
checks  are  to  be  mailed  to  the  lenders  within 
a  month. 

There  are  weaknesses  In  the  Interest  bill- 
ing and  special  allowance  process.  The  most 
serious  were  pointed  out  in  our  March  1973 
report  to  the  Secretary,  HEW  and  In  a  Sep- 
tember 1973  HEW  Audit  Agency  report. 

In  our  March  1973  report,  we  recommended 
that  the  Office  of  Education  evaluate  alterna*- 
tlve  methods  for  providing  lenders  with  more 
timely  information  on  the  status  of  student 
borrowers.  Lenders  were  not  being  provided 
with  timely  information  when  students 
dropped  out  of  school.  This  decreased  the 
possibility  of  collection  and  also  Increased 
the  Interest  and  special  allowance  costs  be- 
cause lenders  continued  to  bill  for  them. 

The  HEW  Audit  Agency  reported  in  Sep- 
tember 1973  that  In  a  sample  of  108  lending 
institutions.  96  made  errors  in  Interest  bill- 
ings to  the  Office  of  Education.  Most  of  the 
errors  were  caused  by  lenders  continuing 
to  bill  after  the  Interest  subsidy  period  had 
expired — usually  because  they  were  unaware 
that  students  had  left  school.  Essentially 
nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation since  1973  to  alleviate  this  problem. 

Another  problem  with  interest  billings  is 
that  the  Office  of  Education  cannot  verify 
the  accuracy  or  propriety  of  lender  billings. 
Mathematical  computations  can  be  checked; 
however,  this  does  not  insure  the  Euxuracy 
of  the  base  figures  used  by  lenders  in  com- 
puting the  amount  of  the  Interest  billed — 
the  average  unpaid  principal  balances  of  the 
different  subsidized  loans. 

In  its  1973  report,  the  HEW  Audit  Agency 
recommended  that  the  Office  of  Education 
provide  on-site  guidance  and  monitoring  of 
lending  instltutionB.  The  Office  of  Education 
agreed  that  this  should  be  done  and  admitted 
that  the  only  way  to  determine  the  accuracy 
of  Interest  billings  would  be  to  perform  on- 
site  examinations  of  lender  records.  At  the 
10  HEW  regions,  about  40  people  are  assigned 
as  field  examiners  to  carry  out  such  reviews. 
Indications  are.  however,  that  these  people 
are  performing  other  duties,  mainly  in  the 
area  of  claims  and  collections. 

VERIFICATION  OP  STUDENT  STATUS 

Another  major  aspect  of  the  program  dis- 
cussed In  our  past  reports  is  the  verification 
of  student  status.  The  Office  of  Education  has 
used  a  Student  Confirmation  Report  to  Pro- 
vide lenders  with  this  information. 

In  the  spring  and  fall  of  each  year  these 
reports  are  sent  to  participating  schools.  In- 
stitutions are  requested  to  indicate  any 
change  in  a  student's  status  and  the  effective 
date  of  such  change.  When  the  form  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Office  of  Education,  the  in- 
formation   is    sent    to    a    contractor,    key- 


punched, and  used  to  update  the  loan  con- 
trol master  file.  The  information  Is  then  re- 
layed to  lenders. 

The  Office  of  Education  views  the  Student 
Confirmation  Report  as  a  lender  service  and 
does  not  take  any  type  of  follow-up  action 
on  students  shown  to  have  withdrawn,  grad- 
uated, or  never  enrolled.  One  Office  of  Eklu- 
cation  official  stated  that  the  reports  are  not 
very  effective  because  (1)  schools  often  do 
not  complete  the  reports  accurately,  or  fall 
to  return  the  rep>orts.  and  (2)  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  students  with  loans  are  attend- 
ing foreign  institutions  and  the  response 
rate  from  these  schools  is  poor. 

The  contractor  returns  the  batched  reports 
to  the  Office  of  Education  for  storage  but 
they  are  not  filed  In  any  particular  order. 
This  makes  it  difficult  to  use  successive  re- 
ports from  an  institution  for  comparative 
purposes.  However,  we  found  and  compared 
three  successive  reports  from  a  small  in- 
stitution that  had  about  400  students  with 
loans,  and  learned  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion did  not  update  its  computer  files  with 
the  information  shown  on  these  reports. 
Also,  some  students  appeared  twice  on  the 
same  report.  Their  names  and  birth  dates 
were  the  same  but  their  social  security  num- 
bers differed.  It  is  possible  that  these  stu- 
dents received  two  loans  under  different  so- 
cial security  numbers.  Office  of  Education  of- 
ficials have  stated  that  there  is  no  easy  way 
to  check  whether  a  student  has  two  separate 
loans  under  different  social  security  num- 
bers. 

ST.\TUS  DP  PRIOR  GAO  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  response  to  the  recommendation  in  our 
March  1973  report  about  student  status,  the 
Office  of  Education  designed  a  two-section 
postcard  system.  The  card  was  to  be  pre- 
addressed  with  the  lender's  address  and  sent 
to  the  financial  aid  officer  of  the  college  the 
student  was  attending.  The  financial  aid 
officer  was  expected  to  tear  off  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  card  and  place  it  in  the  student's 
financial  aid  records  and  give  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  card  to  the  registrar  to  place  in 
the  student's  registration  file.  When  the  stu- 
dent terminated  his  enrollment,  the  regis- 
trar was  expected  to  record  the  date  and 
check  the  reason  for  the  termination  on  the 
card  and  mail  the  pre-addressed  card  to  the 
appropriate  lender.  However,  the  system  was 
never  implemented  largely  because  the  Office 
of  Education  has  been  developing  a  new  au- 
tomated system. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  task 
force  on  student  loans  listed  one  of  the  lend- 
er's main  complaints  as  the  lack  of  notifica- 
tion by  schools  of  students'  status.  In  its 
March  1975  report,  the  Association  recom- 
mended that  the  Office  of  Education  require 
schools  to  notify  lenders  when  students  grad- 
uate or  leave  school. 

REPAYMENT   OR  DEFAULT  PHASE 

A  number  of  possible  actions  can  occur 
during  the  repayment  phase  of  a  loan  as  you 
can  see  on  the  process  flow  chart.  First,  the 
student  enters  repayment  status  and  could 
pay  off  the  obligation.  Second,  payment  of 
the  loan  principal  may  be  deferred  If  a  stu- 
dent resumes  full-time  study  in  an  eligible 
institution  or  serves  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
Peace  Corps  or  Vista.  Other  possible  actions — 
default,  death,  disability,  and  bankruptcy — 
all  result  in  claims  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Lenders  are  required  to  take  collec- 
tion action  during  the  repayment  pha.se  un- 
til a  claim  is  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Education. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  responsible  for 
providing  lenders  with  pre-claims  assista'.ce, 
processing  claims  for  purchase  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  case  of  defaults,  attempt- 
ing collection  of  the  balance  of  the  debt  in- 
cluding interest. 

This  next  chart  shows  the  dollar  volume  cf 
default  claims  paid  from  the  inception  of  the 


program  through  fiscal  year  1975.  On  the  av- 
erage, defaults  represented  over  90  percent 
of  the  total  number  emd  dollar  value  of  all 
claims  paid  lor  these  fiscal  years.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  defaults  on  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans  have  become  the  single  most  publicized 
aspect  of  the  program  in  recent  months. 

Default  can  be  measured  in  a  number  of 
ways.  The  Office  of  Education  has  chosen  to 
define  the  default  rate  as  the  ratio  of  the 
total  dollar  amount  of  loans  in  default  claims 
status  to  the  total  dollar  amount  of  loans  in 
repayment  status.  The  Office  of  Education 
estimates  that  in  fiscal  year  1976  the  default 
rate  will  be  19  percent  for  the  Federal  por- 
tion and  10.5  percent  for  the  State  portion,  or 
an  overall  rate  of  14.1  percent. 

In  September  1974,  we  provided  data  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
showing  that  the  eventual  default  rate  on 
all  direct  federally  insured  loans  in  repay- 
ment status  as  of  December  31.  1973  could 
be  as  high  as  24.3  percent. 

GENERAL    PROCESSING    OF   CLAIMS   PAPERWORK 

When  lenders  determine  that  claims  exist 
for  federally  Insured  loans,  they  are  required 
to  submit  applications  for  payment  together 
with  the  supporting  promissory  notes  and 
loan  applications.  In  the  case  of  death,  dis- 
ability or  bankruptcy,  the  lenders  must  also 
submit  certain  forms  showing  that  they 
have  made  the  required  determinations  in 
each  case.  These  claims  are  processed  by  the 
Office  of  Education  headquarters  office, 
whereas  defaulted  loans  are  processed  by  the 
regional  offices. 

Program  regulations  state  that  a  loan  is  in 
default  when  the  borrower  has  failed  to 
make  a  payment  which  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
repayable  in  monthly  installments  hM  been 
overdue  for  120  days,  or  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
repayable  in  other  than  monthly  install- 
ments, has  been  overdue  for  180  days.  Reg- 
ulations also  provide  that  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation can  reimburse  a  lender  for  a  loss 
incurred  on  a  defaulted  Insured  loan  only  if 
the  lender  has  exercised  due  diligence  in 
collecting  the  loan.  These  regulations  are  in- 
corporated by  reference  in  the  lender's  con- 
tract of  Insurance  with  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

When  submitting  default  claims,  the  lend- 
ers are  required  to  send  their  payment  rec- 
ords and  any  other  documentation  showing 
that  reasonable  care  and  diligence  was  ex- 
ercised in  their  collection  efforts.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  default  claims,  regional  claims 
examiners  should:  establish  physical  con- 
trol over  the  claims;  review  the  claims  for 
compliance  with  legal  and  policy  require- 
ments; determine  whether  lenders  have  ex- 
ercised reasonable  care  and  diligence  in  col- 
lecting loans;  and  approve  valid  claims  for 
payment. 

When  claims  are  approved,  a  record  of 
approval  is  sent  to  the  Office  of  Education 
headquarters,  where  payment  of  the  claims 
is  authorized. 

Prior  to  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  the  Office  of  Education  paid  the  in- 
terest subsidy  until  repayment  status  was 
reached,  that  is.  through  any  grace  or  de- 
ferment period.  The  amendments  authorized 
the  Office  of  Education  to  Insure  interest 
a"!  weM  as  principal,  so  that  on  claims  for 
subsequent  loans  the  Office  of  Education 
pays  interest  subsidy  during  the  period  that 
the  loan  is  delinquent.  To  avoid  penalizing 
lenders  for  processing  delays,  the  Office  of 
Education  recently  authorized  payment  of 
Insured  interest  up  until  the  time  that  the 
claim  Is  actually  approved  for  payment. 

Data  on  claims  activity  comes  from  the 
automated  system's  Claims  and  Collection 
Master  File.  We  tested  the  accuracy  of  the 
file,  by  selecting  a  sample  of  claims  for  both 
federally  Insured  and  State  Insured  loans  and 
checking  them  against  the  loan  master  file. 
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Dat*  for  about  16  percent  of  the  claims  coiild 
not  be  foriad  in  the  file.  An  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Internal  study  of  claims  paid  sbo^^ed 
a  similar  percentage  of  missing  data.  In  these 
Instances,  the  Office  of  Education  cannot  be 
certam  that  the  claims  paid  were  supported 
by  valid  loan  conmiltments  for  insurance  or 
reinsurance. 

WOIK  AT  BELXCTB)   HXW  REGIONAL  OITICES 

Because  of  the  default  rate  and  the  recent 
transfer  of  the  claims  purchase  and  collec- 
tion fxinctlon  to  HEW  regional  offices,  we  re- 
cently checked  these  and  other  operations  at 
two  of  HEW'B  regional  offices — Chicago  and 
San  Francisco.  Office  of  Education  records 
show  that  as  of  Jime  30,  1975,  about  28,400 
claims  were  being  held  pending  review  for  ac- 
ceptability for  purchase,  and  the  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco  regional  offices  held  about 
11,000  of  them  or  almost  39  percent. 

In  the  San  Francisco  regional  office,  claims 
are  logged  in  and  assigned  a  batch  number 
In  date  sequence.  They  are  stored  in  locked 
file  cablneU  until  they  can  be  reviewed  by 
claims  examiners.  Reviews  are  made  in  batch 
nimiber  sequence.  This  allows  for  processing 
the  claims  on  a  flrst-ln  and  flrst-out  basis 
and  a^  provides  a  safeguard  for  the  prom- 
lasory  notes  contained  In  the  claims  fold- 
ers. These  notes  represent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's legal  proof  of  claim  against  the 
student. 

However,  the  Chicago  regional  office  has 
not  established  accountability  or  control  over 
claims  transferred  from  Office  of  Education 
headquarters,  or  received  and  purchased 
from  lenders.  We  observed  numerous  loan 
flies  containing  borrowers'  promissory  notes 
stored  on  the  office  floor,  on  top  of  filing  cabi- 
nets, and  on  window  sills.  Because  a  system 
had  not  been  devised  for  storing  cUlm  flies 
received  from  lenders,  claims  were  not  proc- 
essed In  the  order  received.  Also,  In  a  sam- 
ple of  120  claims.  12  promissory  notes  were 
not  available  In  Office  of  Education  fllee.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Government  will  not  be  able 
to  enforce  collection  on  these  notes. 

In  Chicago,  random  processing  coupled 
with  the  large  backlog  resulted  in  delays  of 
up  to  6  months  in  approving  and  paying 
claims.  These  delays  result  in  the  Federal 
Government  paying  unnecessary  interest 
costs,  and  the  coUectlblllty  of  loans  belne 
reduced.  * 

COMPLIANCE    WITH    LEGAL    REQTTIKEMENTS   AND 
IXNSES   DTTE    DILIGENCE 

To  see  how  well  the  Chicago  and  San 
FI»ncisco  claims  examiners  were  checking 
for  compliance  with  legal  and  policy  re- 
quirements and  lender  due  dUlgence,  we  ran- 
domly selected  and  examined  245  claims.  Of 
these,  the  majority  had  been  purchased  by 
Office  of  Education  headquarters  and  the 
remainder  had  been  recentlv  reviewed  and 
H>proved  by  the  regional  offices. 

In  a  number  of  instances  legal  and  policy 
requirements  had  not  been  met  because 
default  dates  were  inaccurate,  claim  amounts 
were  incorrect,  or  the  dates  the  student 
ceased  at  least  half-time  study  were  not  veri- 
fied. However,  the  most  serious  problem  per- 
tained to  the  check  for  lender  due  diligence 

Program  regulations  do  not  provide  specific 
procedures  for  lenders,  but  require  them  to 
use  collection  practices  no  less  extensive  and 
forceful  than  those  generally  used  by  finan- 
cial institutions.  The  program  manual  sUtes 
that  lenders  should  explore  all  avenues  of 
collection  short  of  legal  action  prior  to  flUne 
a  claim.  * 

The  program  manual  contains  procedures 
for  nonregulated  lenders  to  use  as  a  guide  in 
their  collection  operations.  These  procedures 
Include  such  things  as  exit  Interviews  with 
borrowers,  reminder  letters  prior  to  the  date 
of  first  payment,  personal  contact  in  the 
event  of  missed  payments,  and  periodic  col- 
lection letters  If  personal  contact  la  unsuc- 
cessfuL 
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We  used  these  stated  procedures  in  our 
checks  for  lender  due  diligence  for  both  types 
of  lenders  on  the  basis  that  the  Office  of 
Education  would  not  expect  regulated  lend- 
ers to  be  less  forceful  and  aggressive  In  their 
collection  actions. 

We  believe  that  235  of  the  245  claims, 
or  96  percent,  should  not  have  been  approved 
for  purchase,  but  should  have  been  returned 
to  the  lenders  either  because  they  had  not 
met  typlcaUy  acceptable  collection  procedures 
or  the  files  did  not  show  if  the  lenders  had 
taken  the  required  actions. 

In  contrast  the  San  Francisco  regional  office 
processed  14,600  claims  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1975.  Of  these,  3,272  were  returned 
to  lenders  but  only  146  were  returned  for 
failure  to  exercise  due  dUigence.  The  Chicago 
regional  office  processed  3,900  claims  from 
December  1974  through  June  1975  and  a  total 
of  110  were  returned  to  lenders. 

The  San  Francisco  office  had  one  super- 
visory claims  examiner  and  three  full-time 
examiners,  and,  as  of  June  30,  1975,  a  back- 
log of  about  2,600  claims.  The  Chicago  office 
had  one  full-time  claims  examiner  with  some 
staff  assigned  on  a  temporary  basis;  and,  as 
of  June  30.  1975,  there  was  a  backlog  of  about 
8,800  claims.  The  size  of  the  collection  staffs 
combined  with  the  large  backlog  of  claims 
In  both  regions  allowed  the  examiners  to  give 
each  claim  only  a  superficial  review. 

To  alleviate  the  backlog  of  unexamined 
claims  in  some  regions,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation m  June  1976,  instituted  a  limited 
claims  review  process  for  certain  lenders. 
Under  this  process  the  claims  examiners  are 
to  review  the  claim  package  for  the  correct 
forms,  the  accuracy  of  mathematical  compu- 
tations, and  the  proper  expiration  of  any 
grace  or  deferment  periods.  The  claims  exam- 
iners are  not  to  check  for  lender  due  dUl- 
gence; this  review  is  to  be  made  by  the  col- 
lection staff  after  the  claim  is  purchased.  The 
Umlted  review  process  is  authorized  until 
December  1975. 

LEND^    COLLECTION    PRACTICES 

Because  our  sample  showed  almost  total 
noncompliance  with  the  Office  of  Education's 
acceptable  collection  practices  we  visited 
four  lenders— two  In  each  region— and 
looked  at  their  collection  procedures  Three 
lenders  were  financial  institutions  and  one 
was  a  school.  As  of  June  30,  1975.  the  four 
lenders  had  about  80,200  federally  insured 
student  loans  outstanding  totaling  $87  4  mU- 
lion. 

The  school— which  had  the  smallest  num- 
ber and  dollar  volume  of  loans  outstanding 

had  procedures  which  met  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation collection  criteria  but  generaUy  they 
were  not  followed. 

Our  sample  check  at  the  three  financial 
institutions  showed  that  their  federally  In- 
sured loan  collection  procedures  were  not  as 
aggressive  and  forceful  as  their  practices  for 
commercial  loans.  Officials  from  the  largest 
of  these  lenders— $73  million  In  outstanding 
federally  Insured  loans— told  us  that  their 
procedures  for  collecting  student  loans  are 
different  from  those  for  collecting  commercial 
loans  because  they  do  not  view  student  loans 
strictly  as  loans.  They  consider  them  a  spe- 
cial type  of  credit  because  collateral  is  not 
required. 

Officials  from  three  of  the  four  lenders 
told  us  that  the  Office  of  Education  needs  to 
more  clearly  define  what  constitutes  due 
diligence  in  collection  efforts.  This  lack  of  a 
definition  had  varying  interpretations. 

■nils  problem  has  been  widely  recognized 
within  the  financial  community.  The  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Associations'  task  f<M^e  report 
on  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program 
issued  last  spring  included  the  lack  of  a  clear 
definition  of  due  diligence  as  one  of  the  per- 
sistent problems  plaguing  the  program. 

OmcE    or    EDUCATION    COLLECTION    ACUVITIES 

Once  the  Office  of  Education  has  purchased 
a  default  claim  from  a  lender.  It  must  at- 


tempt to  collect  the  debt  due  the  Govern- 
ment. It  has  authority  within  certain  limits 
to  compromise,  suspend  or  terminate  col- 
lection of  such  claims.  Also.  In  instances 
where  the  debtors'  ability  to  pay  can  be  es- 
tablished, but  collection  efforts  have  been 
exhausted.  It  can  refer  the  claim  to  GAO  for 
fxirther  action.  If  we  cannot  collect,  the  claim 
may  be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  litigation. 

Since  1971  we  have  periodically  reported  to 
the  Office  of  Education  that  It  needed  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  an  effective  collection 
operation  for  defaulted  loans.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  we  are  again  involved  in  re- 
viewing Office  of  Education  collection  activi- 
ties. Information  developed  to  date  Indicates 
that  the  regional  offices  are  not  following 
HEW  collection  guidelines  or  the  Federal 
Claims  Collection  Standards. 

EXISTING  AUTOMATED  SYSTEM  CONTROL  PROB- 
LEMS AND  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION'S  PLAN- 
NED NEW  SYSTEM 

Aside  from  the  data  reliability  problems 
in  the  present  automated  system  that  I  have 
been  discussing,  we  have  also  noted  basic 
problems  in  the  system's  organization,  con- 
trol, and  contract  management  functions. 
We  believe  these  latter  problems  have  kept 
the  Office  of  Education  from  Improving  the 
system's  reliability. 

In  recent  years,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
been  almost  entirely  dependent  on  private 
contractors  for  the  program's  data  process- 
ing services.  In  fiscal  year  1975  si.  contractors 
are  Involved  In  the  daUy  processing  of  in- 
formation, and  10  others  had  contracts  for 
other  services.  We  believe  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  lax  In  its  contract  manage- 
ment. For  example,  it  did  not  always  evaluate 
thoroughly  the  tasks  to  be  contracted;  esti- 
mate the  total  contract  costs;  coordinate 
well  with  contractors;  or  evaluate  the  con- 
tractors' final  products  before  acceptance. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion needs  to  develop  adequate  computer 
controls  for  the  flow  of  documents  In  the 
existing  system.  These  controls  are  critical 
because  of  the  Involvement  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent parties  in  the  processing,  and  are 
needed  to  minimize  inadvertant  or  inten- 
tional destruction  or  distortion  of  processed 
Information.  As  an  example  of  what  can 
happen,  the  Office  of  Education.  In  reply  to 
this  Subcommittee  Chairman's  request  for 
Information  on  the  payment  of  interest  sub- 
sidies and  special  aUowances,  stated  that 
such  information  was  lost  in  April  1973  for 
a  significant  number  of  lenders.  The  data 
Is  avaUable  in  hard  copy  form,  but  it  is  no 
longer  avaUable  in  the  computer  system. 

SUCCESSOR  SYSTEM 

To  cure  these  ills,  the  Office  of  Education 
is  developing  a  new  automated  management 
information  system  for  the  program.  The 
system  is  being  developed,  however,  without 
documented  studies  of  alternatives  and  as- 
sociated comparative  cost  analyses  required 
by  GSA. 

The  new  system  rests  on  two  basic  con- 
cepts—the reglonallzation  of  default  claims 
processing  and  collection  activities,  and  the 
use  of  an  escrow  account.  According  to  HEW's 
General  Counsel,  reglonallzation  violates 
section  403  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  This  particular  section,  added  by 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
not  delegate  to  any  regional  office,  any  func- 
tion which  was  not  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  regulations  effective  prior  to  June  1, 
1973,  by  employees  in  such  offices  unless  the 
delegation  of  the  function  is  expressly  au- 
thorized by  law  enacted  af^r  the  effective 
date  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 
The  Office  of  Education  Is  preparing  legisla- 
tion to  correct  the  violation,  but  In  the 
meantime  it  is  proceeding  with  regional 
claims  and  coUectlon  activities. 
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The  concept  of  escrow  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  HEW,  but  the  Office  of 
Education  has  not  decided  how  to  imple- 
ment It.  Office  of  Education  officials  told  us 
that  some  questions  regarding  the  legality 
of  an  escrow  arrangement  still  remain. 

As  should  be  evident  by  my  remarks,  we 
think  that  major  improvements  In  program 
operations  and  controls  are  necessary.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  concludes  our  statement.  We 
wUl  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  or  the  other  Subcommittee  members  may 
have. 

STATEMENT  JOHN  J.  WALSH,  INVESTIGATOR, 
PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTI- 
GATIONS 

My  name  is  John  J.  Walsh  and  I  am  an  In- 
vestigator on  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Investigations  Subcommittee.  I  was 
assigned  to  work  on  the  investigation  of  the 
Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  program  and 
the  direct  grant  programs  in  the  spring  of 
1975.  I  participated  in  meetings  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  where  it  was 
agreed  that  to  complement  the  general  re- 
view of  management  controls  and  practices 
to  be  done  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  Subcommittee  staff  would  focus  on  spe- 
cific case  examples  involving  the  programs. 

The  first  step  was  a  review  of  HEW  files 
involving  problem  schools.  Some  30  or  40 
flies  were  reviewed.  The  files  were  in  de- 
plorable shape.  There  was  no  one  master  file 
on  any  school.  Pertinent  documents  were 
scattered  through  many  different  files  In 
many  different  offices.  Material  in  the  files 
was  not  malntamed  chronologically,  by  sub- 
ject matter  or  in  any  kind  of  order.  Incoming 
correspondence  was  found  with  no  record  of  a 
reply;  outgoing  correspondence  was  found 
which  referred  to  incoming  letters  which 
could  not  be  located.  In  most  cases,  it  was 
necessary  to  completely  rearrange  the  file 
before  one  could  imderstand  the  nature  of 
the  school's  problems. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  flies  reviewed 
that  a  major  problem  existed  in  the  Advance 
Schools  located  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  Advance 
is  a  correspondence  school  which  went  bank- 
rupt in  1975,  leaving  about  70.000  students 
stranded  and  about  $160  million  in  guar- 
anteed student  loans  in  the  hands  of  some 
45  financial  Institutions,  a  substantial  part 
of  which  could  become  default  claims  against 
the  Goverrmient. 

Another  major  problem  area  was  in  the 
Dallas  Region  where  a  number  of  schools 
had  been  suspended  or  reonoved  from  the 
program.  In  this  region  several  investigations 
were  already  under  way;  and  a  substantial 
number  of  cases  were  awaiting  investigation 
when  personnel  became  available.  A  niunber 
of  HEW  officials  in  the  Dallas  office  had  been 
suspended  from  their  duties  because  of  al- 
leged improprieties.  More  wUl  be  set  out  later 
concerning  these  cases  but  because  of  the 
advanced  stage  of  these  investigations,  it  was 
decided  that  Subcommittee  efforts  might  be 
duplicative  of  work  already  done. 

The  file  reviews  showed  problem  schools 
In  every  region  of  the  coimtry  but  it  was 
noted  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  prob- 
lem schools  in  California.  The  file  reviews 
indicated  a  possible  pattern  where  schooJs 
had  been  operated  intensively  for  a  short 
period  of  time  to  bUUd  up  the  student  body, 
xisually  Immediately  after  opening  or  after  a 
change  In  ownerahip.  A  large  cash  inflow 
would  be  provided  from  the  sale  of  guaran- 
teed loans.  The  school  would  be  closed 
abruptly  and  the  students  would  be  unable 
to  complete  their  classes.  Financial  Institu- 
tions which  had  obtained  these  loans  would 
have  substantial  claims  but  the  school  would 
be  out  of  brisiness  and  many  of  the  students 
would  be  unable  to  pay  or  had  not  flnished 
their  courses  so  that  they  were  not  account- 
able for  the  full  amount  of  their  loans. 

The  fllee  reviewed  failed  to  show  any  pend- 
ing prosecutions  or.  In  fact,  even  any  pend- 


ing investigations  in  California.  After  a  re- 
view of  a  number  of  California  problem 
schools,  it  was  decided  to  focus  attention  on 
the  operations  of  Automation  Institute  of 
Los  Angeles.  Inc.,  doing'  business  at  West 
Coast  Schools. 

The  HEW  file  showed  that  this  school 
closed  down  in  May  1973.  leaving  many  stu- 
dents unable  to  complete  their  education; 
that  there  had  been  a  change  In  ownership 
shortly  after  the  school  closed;  and  that  a 
large  number  of  student  loans  had  been  sold 
to  financial  institutions  In  the  last  few 
months  of  the  school's  existence.  An  audit 
had  been  started  by  HEW  but  had  never  been 
completed  because  the  current  owner,  one 
PYed  Peters,  had  moved  the  books  and  rec- 
ords to  an  tmdlsclosed  location.  There  was 
no  indication  in  the  HEW  files  of  any  on- 
going investigation  or  even  of  any  attempts 
to  locate  the  books  and  records. 

The  major  question  addressed  in  the  file 
appeared  to  be  whether  HEW  should  pay  de- 
fault claims  to  the  financial  institutions 
which  held  the  students'  notes  as  there  was 
some  unresolved  question  as  to  whether  re- 
funds were  due  to  students  because  of  the 
schools'  closing.  As  testimony  will  later  show, 
the  investigation  disclosed  some  startling 
facts  as  to  this  school  and  its  principals'  ac- 
tivities but  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  these  problems  from  the 
HEW  file.  This,  of  course,  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  same  types  of  problems 
and  even  criminal  acts  could  be  found  in 
other  schools  in  California  or  elsewhere  If 
an  adequate  effort  was  made  to  discover 
them. 

The  investigation  of  West  Coast  Schools 
began  at  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  HEW 
audit  division.  It  was  found  that  an  audit 
of  West  Coast  Schools  had  commenced  after 
the  school  was  closed  on  May  24,  1973.  While 
the  audit  was  never  completed,  it  was  found 
that  government  funds  paid  to  the  school  for 
the  grant  programs  could  not  be  accounted 
for.  However,  the  audit  had  been  dropped  in- 
definitely because  the  books  and  records  had 
been  moved  and  HEW  was  unable  to  find  out 
their  location. 

The  Los  Angeles  audit  office  reported  to  the 
Subcomlttee  staff  in  June  1975,  that  while 
no  one  in  the  Federal  Government  was  show- 
ing any  interest  in  the  West  Coast  Schools 
case,  the  Fraud  Section  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  District  Attorney's  office  was  inter- 
ested and  was  taking  some  action.  It  was  felt 
that  the  logical  approach  was  to  look  into 
the  matter  of  how  much  money  was  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  guaranteed  loans  and  from 
grant  programs  and  try  to  determine  what 
happened  to  this  money — whether  the  money 
was  actually  used  for  the  school  or  whether 
it  was  uesd  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners. 
The  Los  Angeles  County  District  Attorney's 
Office  was  contacted  and  that  office  was  in- 
terested in  pursuing  this  matter.  However, 
a  major  problem  was  encountered.  Within 
the  last  two  years  of  the  school's  operations, 
nearly  50  bank  accounts  had  been  opened 
and  the  funds  received  by  the  school  had 
been  shuttled  through  these  accounts.  These 
included  local  accounts,  out-of-state  ac- 
counts, accounts  of  West  Coast  Schools,  ac- 
counts of  dummy  corporations  set  up  by  the 
West  Coast  Schools'  officials,  and  personal  ac- 
counts of  West  Coast  Schools'  officials.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Los  Angeles  County  District 
Attorney's  office  and  the  Subcommittee  staff 
would  work  together  to  try  to  trace  the  move- 
ment of  these  funds  through  this  maze  of 
bank  accounts,  and  try  to  determine  whether 
the  money  was  being  spent  for  legitimate 
purposes  or  whether  It  was  being  diverted  for 
personal  gain.  Mr.  Andrew  Ewlng,  Investi- 
gator for  the  Los  Angeles  District  Attorney's 
Fraud  Section  was  designated  to  work  with 
the  Subcommittee  staff  and  his  cooperation 
and  assistance  has  been  invaluable. 

I  want  to  present  at  this  time  a  chronology 
of  the  pertinent  events  pertaining  to  West 
Coast  Schools. 


WEST    COAST    SCHOOLS   CHRONOLOGY 


Throughout  the  chronology,  reference  will 
be  made  to  West  Coast  Schools  even  though 
the  true  name  Is  Automation  Institute  of 
Los  Angeles,  Inc.,  d/b/a  West  Coast  Schools. 

June  13,  1966:  Automation  Institute  of 
'Los  Angeles  was  Incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  California.  The  Presi- 
dent was  Edward  Tokeshi;  the  Vice  President 
was  Yale  Lasker.  The  purpose  of  the  com- 
pany was  to  operate  a  computer  training 
school  at  451  South  HIU  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Tokeshi  and  his  family  owned  80 
percent  of  the  stock;  Tale  Lasker.  20  percent. 

1969:  Automation  Institute  of  Los  Angelee 
was  accredited  by  the  National  Association 
of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools  and  was  ap- 
proved by  HEW  as  a  lender. 

1969:  Fred  Peters  appeared  on  the  streets 
of  Los  Angeles,  unemployed  and  pennUess. 
He  was  employed  as  a  telephone  Interviewer 
by  the  Jane  Arden  Employment  Agency, 
salary  $450  per  month.  His  supervisor  was 
O.  A.  (Dan)  Dameron,  Branch  Manager. 

April  1,  1970:  Fred  Peters  was  hired  as 
Placement  Manager  for  Automation  Institute 
of  Los  Angeles  by  Edward  Tokeshi  at  a  salary 
of  $850  per  month. 

1971:  Fred  Peters  was  promoted  to  Vice 
President  of  Automation  Institute  of  Los 
Angeles.  He  bought  20  percent  of  the  stock 
from  Yale  Lasker.  The  money  for  this  pur- 
chase was  loaned  to  Peters  by  Edward 
Tokeshi. 

1971:  Fred  Peters  hired  Dan  Dameron  as 
his    assistant. 

1971:  Fred  Peters  was  made  President  of 
Automation  Institute  and  Edward  Tokeshi 
became  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Peters  as- 
sumed active  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
corporation  and  intensified  the  efforts  of 
the  school  to  obtain  funds  by  selling  guar- 
anteed student  loans  and  by  applying  for 
financial   assistance   grants. 

November  1971:  Automation  Institute  pur- 
chased five  West  Coast  Trade  Schools  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  from  Computing  and  Soft- 
ware, Inc.  These  five  schools  had  been  oper- 
attag  in  the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan 
Program  since  July  7,  1967,  without  ac- 
creditation. They  had  been  given  a  grace 
period  by  HEW  to  secure  accreditation  from 
the  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Tech- 
nical Schools  by  September  1,  1972,  or  be 
dropped. 

After  the  purchase  of  the  five  trade  schools, 
the  corporation  now  was  known  as  Automa- 
tion Institute  of  Los  Angeles  doing  business 
as  West  Coast  Schools.  Salesmen  were  hired 
and  an  intensive  advertising  campaign  both 
in  the  press  and  on  television  was  initiated 
to  sign  up  new  students  and  to  Increase  the 
enrollment  in  the  new  schools. 

September  20,  1971:  Fred  Peters  was  ap- 
pointed by  James  Hoffe,  Senior  Program  Ad- 
visor for  Financial  Assistance,  HEW  San 
Francisco,  to  the  Advisory  Panel  for  Region 
IX  of  HEW.  The  function  of  the  panel  was 
to  review  applications  for  financial  assistance 
grants  from  schools  In  Region  IX  and  to 
recommend  how  much  In  Federal  fimds 
should  be  awarded  to  each  school. 

December  2,  1971:  Group  n  Equities  was 
incorporated  this  date  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California  with  20,000  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  authorized  at  a  par  value  of  $10 
per  share.  Directors  were  listed  as  P.  P.  Fisher. 
D.  M.  Carman,  and  Edward  Tokeshi.  As  of 
May  31,  1973,  officers  were  identified  as  D.  M. 
Carman,  President;  Fred  Peters,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; F.  P.  Fisher,  Secretary/Treasurer.  As  of 
August  1,  1974,  the  charter  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  suspended. 

Peters  had  brought  Fisher  and  Carman 
Into  the  management  of  Wait  Coast  Schoola 
about  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  new 
schools. 

March  1972:  HEW  reminded  West  Coast 
Schools  by  letter  that  the  September  1 ,  1972, 
deadline  for  accreditation  of  the  five  non- 
accredited  trade  schools  was  approaching. 
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April  14,  1972:  An  Investigation  was  being 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  Into  irregularities  by  certain  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations  In  their  acquis! lion 
and  handling  of  Federally  Insured  Student 
Loans.  Warren  Tappin,  HEW  San  Francisco, 
contacted  the  local  o£Bce  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  wrote  a  lengthy  report 
to  William  M.  Simmons,  Chief  of  the  Insured 
Loans  Division  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  following  Is  quoted  from  page  10: 
"It  Is  quite  apparent  from  the  delinquent 
accoTints  that  we  are  also  going  to  experience 
difficulty  with  Automation  Institute  of  Los 
Angeles.  California.  The  Association  [U.S. 
Life  Savings  and  Loan)  accepted  over  91  mil- 
lion of  paper  from  the  school  .  .  .  This  is 
another  school  that  we  have  been  watching 
as  I  am  confident  that  we  will  experience 
basically  the  same  problem  with  this  insti- 
tution that  we  have  and  are  experiencing 
with  Airlines  Schools  Pacific." 

The  report  was  never  sent  to  the  HEW  file 
on  Automation  Institute  and  as  far  as  la 
known  no  action  was  taken  on  the  report. 

May  26,  1972:  Oroup  in  Equities  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California.  7,500  shares  of  no  par  value  stock 
authorized.  Directors  were  P.  P.  Ftoher,  Fred 
Peters  and  David  M.  Carman.  The  corporate 
charter  was  suspended  as  of  July  2,  1973. 

July  7,  1973:  West  Coast  Schools  was  noti- 
fied that  the  eligibility  status  of  the  five 
unaccredited  schools  for  insured  student 
loans  would  be  extended  to  October  31,  1972. 
The  unaccredited  schools  were  not  eligible 
to  receive  the  direct  grant  of  Federal  funds 
from  the  College  Work  Study  and  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  Programs. 

September  1, 1972:  Pred  Peters,  Peter  Fisher 
and  Dave  Carman  bought  the  remaining  80 
percent  of  stock  from  Edward  Tokeshl  and  his 
family  and  assumed  full  control  of  Auto- 
mation Institute.  The  price  was  $141,900  and 
this  sum  was  paid  to  the  Tokeshl  family  from 
the  Schools'  own  funds. 

December  31,  1972:  Mr.  Peters  was  notified  . 
that  HEW  was  extending  the  eligibility  of  the 
schools  for  the  insured  student  loan  program 
iintU  February  16,   1973. 

January  1973:  The  National  Association  of 
Trade  and  Technical  Schools  denied  accredi- 
tation to  the  five  newly  purchased  West  Coast 
Schools. 

Jantiary  11,  1973:  Lenora  W.  Mallory,  HEW 
Washington,  wrote  Pred  Peters  Informing 
him  that  the  HEW  Division  of  Insured  Loans 
had  approved  the  continuation  of  Automa- 
tion Institute's  participation  in  the  insured 
loan  program  for  the  next  12  months.  How- 
ever, the  letter  stated  that  Automation  In- 
Bitute  was  Instructed  not  to  write  more  than 
$300,000  In  loans  during  this  period.  Actually, 
between  #an\iary  1,  1973.  and  May  24,  1973, 
the  date  the  school  closed,  over  two  million 
in  loans  was  written.  HEW  had  no  mecha- 
nism whatsoever  to  be  Informed  on  a  cxirrent 
basis  as  to  how  much  In  loans  the  school 
was  writing  nor  did  HEW  have  any  means 
to  enforce  any  limitation  It  Imposed.  Pred 
Peters  thus  could  and  did  Ignore  the  re- 
strlctloQ  with  Impunity. 

Pebrusuy  6.  1973:  PPC  Investments  was 
Incorporated  this  date  under  the  law  of  the 
State  of  Callfomla.  7.500  shares  of  no  par 
value  stock  was  authorized.  Directors  were 
listed  as  P.  P.  Fisher,  W.  Pred  Peters,  and 
D.  M.  Carman.  Callfomla  records  Indicate 
that  as  of  August  5,  1975,  the  corporation 
was  In  good  standing. 

February  14.  1973:  R.  L.  Mappus.  Senior 
Rropram  Officer.  Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
HEW.  San  Francisco,  wrote  WUUam  Simmons' 
Director.  Insured  Leans  Division,  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  of  some  Irregularities  on  the  part 
of  West  Coast  Schools  in  the  handling  of 
student  loan  paper.  The  following  is  quoted: 
"The  aforementioned  facts  and  the  exhibits 
attached  clearly  indicate  .  .  .  above  and  be- 


yond reasonable  suspicion  of  irregular  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  the  subject.  ...  A  pro- 
gram review  will  be  conducted  on  this  school 
prior  to  the  end  of  March  1973.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  seems  logical  that  we  further  restrict 
or  suspend  this  school  contract  as  a  lender." 

March  7.  1973 :  S.  W.  Herrell,  Acting  Deputy 
Associate  Commissioner,  Office  of  Education, 
HEW.  wrote  Fred  Peters  saying  a  decision  on 
the  continued  eligibility  of  the  five  West 
Coast  Schools  was  deferred  until  April  14, 
1973.  pending  action  by  the  accrediting 
agency  (NATTS)  on  an  appeal  hearing  set 
for  April  6.   1973. 

March  9.  1973:  William  M.  Simmons.  Jr., 
Director.  Insured  Loans  Division,  wrote  to 
S.  W.  Herrell,  Acting  Deputy  Associate  Com- 
missioner, referring  to  certain  complaints 
and  investigations  made  concerning  West 
Coast  Schools  and  says: 

"I  would  be  remiss  In  my  duty  to  you  and 
to  the  program  if  I  did  not  apprise  you  of 
my  concerns  and  strongly  recommend  that 
we  suspend  any  further  Insurance  for  stu- 
dents In  these  schools  until  both  the  schools' 
accreditation  status  and  Mr.  Peters'  perform- 
ance under  his  contract  of  insurance  be- 
comes more  clear." 

AprU  26.  1973:  R.  L.  Mappus,  HEW,  San 
Francisco,  wrote  Fred  Peters  saying  that  be- 
cause of  accounting  deficiencies  disclosed  in 
a  program  review  recently  conducted,  HEW 
would  withhold  action  on  all  student  loan 
appUcations  until  West  Coast  Schools  made 
refunds  of  $550,000  and  reimbursed  HEW  for 
excess  Interest  bUled  HEW  effective  Jime  1 
1973. 

AprU  26.  1973:  PhiUlp  A.  Taylor.  NATTS, 
advised  HEW  that  the  previous  action  In 
January  1973.  denying  accreditation  had  been 
reaffirmed  following  an  April  appeal  hearing. 
May  1,  1973:  William  M.  Simmons  wrote 
S.  W.  Herrell,  Acting  Deputy  Associate  Com- 
missioner, saying  "we  urge  In  the  strongest 
possible  terms  that  ellgibUlty  for  further 
participation  In  the  OSL  program  by  these 
schools  be  denied." 

May  6,  1973:  William  M.  Simmons  sent  an- 
other memo  to  S.  W.  Herrell  reporting  fur- 
ther Information  on  the  activities  of  Fred 
Peters  and  saying:  "in  view  of  this  and 
other  Irregular  activities  previously  reported, 
we  would  like  to  reaffirm  our  prior  recom- 
mendation that  no  further  extension  of  these 
schools'  ellglblUty  be  granted." 

May  6,  1973:  The  HEW  file  shows  a  draft 
memo  dated  this  date  setting  out  a  chronol- 
ogy of  pertinent  actions  In  the  West  Coast 
Schools  case  which  says: 

"In  view  of  the  denial  of  accreditation  of 
the  schools  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency,  we  can  see  no  loophole  In 
the  law  which  would  permit  the  commission 
to  grant  continued  ellgibUlty  to  these 
schools." 

May  4,  1973:  A  package  of  $323,500  worth 
of  Federally  Insured  West  Coast  Schools' 
student  loans  were  sold  to  the  Kern  Coimty 
Employees  Credit  Union,  Bakersfield,  Cali- 
fornia. David  Sawaya,  a  money  broker,  and 
Dan  Dameron,  a  West  Coast  Schools  em- 
ployee, delivered  the  package  of  loans  and 
received  three  $100,000  Glnnle  Mae  certifi- 
cates in  payment. 

May  9,  1973:  Officers  of  Automation  Insti- 
tute of  Los  Angeles  were  listed  on  this  date 
as  Pred  Peters.  President;  D.  M.  Carman.  Vice 
President;  P.  P.  Fisher,  Secretary/Treasurer. 

May  19,  1973:  The  three  $100,000  certifi- 
cates were  sold  by  the  City  National  Bank 
for  net  proceeds  of  $290,717.  A  $3,000  com- 
mission was  paid  David  Sawaya  and  $287,717 
was  deposited  this  date  to  the  account  of 
Oroup  m  Equities  at  the  Union  Bank.  Cen- 
tury City  Branch.  Los  Angeles.  California. 

May  22.  1973:  A  check  for  $290,000  signed 
Jointly  by  Peters,  Fisher  and  Carman  was 
cashed  at  the  Union  Bank  and  taken  out  in 
$100  bills. 

May  24,  1973:  Pred  Peters  announced  that 


aU  six  schools  operated  by  Automation  In- 
stitute would  be  closed  indefinitely. 

June  4,  1973:  On  this  date,  almost  two 
weeks  after  the  school  closed,  John  Ottina 
Commissioner  of  Education,  signed  a  formal 
notification  to  Fred  Peters  that  the  five  West 
Coast  Schools  not  accredited  were  no  longer 
eligible  for  participation  In  the  Federallv 
Insured  Student  Loan  Program. 

June  11,  1973:  Alexander  Grant  and  Com- 
pany, certified  pubUc  accoimtants,  had  made 
in  the  faU  of  1972,  an  audit  of  the  books  of 
Automation  Institute  for  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  published  a  qualified  re 
port.  In  the  spring  of  1973,  information  was 
reported  to  Alexander  Grant  by  employees  of 
the  school  indicating  improprieties  on  the 
part  of  the  management  of  the  school  Offl- 
cials  of  Alexander  Grant  attempted  to  obtain 
access  to  the  records  of  the  school  to  deter- 
mine  whether  their  qualified  report  should 
be  reviewed  and  withdrawn,  but  the  school 
officials  rebuffed  them.  On  this  date,  a  letter 
from  Alexander  Grant  was  directed  to  D  w 
Stepnlck.  Director  of  HEW  Audit,  Dr.  Leonard 
Spearman.  Director  of  Student  Assistance 
and  Mr.  WllUam  M.  Simmons,  Jr.,  DirS 
of  Insured  Loans,  all  in  Washington  DC 
advising  these  officials  of  the  existence  of 
thf^  allegations.  More  details  concerning 
this  incident  wUl  be  set  out  later 

June  11.  1973:  Peters.  Fisher  and  Carman 
appeared  at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ari- 
zona With  a  brief  case  full  of  $100  blUs  which 
they  exchanged  for  $278,000  in  cashiers 
checks.  This  incident  became  known  to  Gene 
r"^.^*""'  l^^  Angeles  newscaster  who  gave 
tlon  Sff*  ^"^  °^  ^  broadcasts  over  Sta- 

July  12,  1973:  A  $100,000  package  of  Fed- 
ylr}l,  ^f^^^^  Loans  was  sold  by  Automation 
Institute  to  Ralph's  Credit  Union.  Los  An- 

^t}^^\^^^y^  ?"**"  ^"^^"^  '^'^  °ot  aware 
that  the  schools  were  closed  and  that  the 
paper  was  of  doubtful  value.  This  transac- 
uon  vinu  be  examined  further 

h/.J^\\®'^^'  ?*°*  Ferguson  met  with 
HEW  officials  In  San  Francisco,  Dr.  Edward 
Aguirre,  Regional  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Florance  Van  de  Camp.  Regional  Legal 
Counsel,  Rudy  Mappus,  Senior  Program  Offi- 
cer and  others.  He  gave  them  copies  of  tran- 
scripts of  his  broadcasts  setting  out  aUeea- 
tlons  of  fraud  and  a  copy  of  an  affidavit  from 
an  officer  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ari- 
zona giving  details  concermng  the  $278  000 
lo  cash  Although  these  officials  retal'ned 
copies  of  these  documents  and  sent  copies 
of  the  documents  to  Washington,  no  action 
was  taken  either  In  San  Francisco  or  Wash- 
l°^™*°  ™*'^*  ^'^^  Information  available 
to  HEW  auditors;  to  the  HEW  Office  of  In- 
vestigations; to  the  United  States  Attorney 
or  to  the  FBI. 

August  9.  1973:  HEW  auditors  commenced 
an  audit  of  West  Coast  Schools  records  In 
Los  Angeles.  No  attempt  was  made  during 

.oil  n"*"*  *°  ^°°^  ^^  *^*  disposition  of  the 
8278,000  In  cash  or  to  contact  Alexander 
Grant  to  learn  what  Information  that  com- 
pany had  concerning  West  Coast  Schools. 

December  12.  1973:  HEW  submitted  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  audit  report  prepared  by  the 
Regional  HEW  Audit  Agency  based  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  audit  began  August  13,  1973. 
and  the  period  covered  in  the  audit  was  from 
July  1,  1970  through  July  31.  1973.  The  audit 
was  concerned  primarily  with  the  account- 
abUlty  for  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
Funds  and  College  Work  Study  Funds  re- 
ceived by  the  school  which  amounted  to 
$1,209,827  during  this  period.  The  conclu- 
sion was  that  the  school  did  not  have  ade- 
quate accounting  records,  procedure  or  con- 
trol to  effectively  manage  these  funds.  It 
was  recommended  the  school  be  required  to 
refund  $462,588  In  program  funds  and  con- 
cluded that  as  much  as  $666,319  or  more  of 
these  program  funds  were  not  accounted  for. 
Pred  Peters  disputed  the  conclusions  In  this 
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draft  audit  report  and  no  action  was  ever 
taken  to  try  to  collect  the  money. 

February  11, 1974:  West  Coast  Schools  con- 
tinued to  submit  invoices  to  HEW  requesting 
payment  of  Interest  and  special  allowance 
direct  to  West  Coast  Schools  even  though 
the  school  was  closed  May  24.  1973. 

March  1,  1974:  A  package  of  Federally  In- 
sured Student  Loans  amounting  to  $480,317 
was  sold  to  the  Big  Spring  Savings  Associa- 
tion. Big  Spring,  Texas,  by  a  group  of  people 
working  out  of  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Fred  Peters 
and  Pete  Fisher  were  part  of  this  group.  In- 
cluded In  this  package  of  Insured  loans  was 
$159,284  of  West  Coast  Schools'  loans.  These 
were  of  doubtful  value  since  the  school  had 
been  closed  almost  one  year.  The  Big  Spring 
Savings  Association  remitted  the  purchase 
money  before  the  actual  delivery  of  the  loan 
files.  The  purchase  money  was  divided  by  the 
group  in  Phoenix.  Fred  Peters  received  $100,- 
000.  An  investigation  of  this  incident  was  Ini- 
tiated by  the  United  States  Attorney's  Office 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona  later  In  1974,  but  nothing 
came  out  of  it. 

AprU  1974:  A  memo  to  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  was  sent  by  John  R.  Ottina,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  following  Is  quoted: 

"Needless  to  say  Mr.  Peters  and  the  loan 
proceeds  have  left  the  scene  but  we  have 
had  some  Indications  recently  from  his  at- 
torneys that  he  may  be  wlUlng  to  come  to 
the  conference  table  (privately)  with  OE 
personnel  and  our  legal  counsel.  Our  future 
coiirse  is  not  set  because  mainy  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  are  yet  missing." 

April  22.  1974:  An  Investigation  Into  West 
Coast  Schools  was  Initiated  by  the  Office  of 
Investigations  and  Security  for  HEW.  This 
Investigation  was  based  upon  a  complaint 
made  by  a  letter  dated  December  12,  1973, 
addressed  to  Congressman  Edward  R.  Roy- 
bal  by  Rlcardo  Livas,  a  former  employee. 

Llvas  was  found  to  have  been  employed 
prior  to  1971  and  his  allegations  were  found 
to  be  largely  non-specific  and  not  relative 
to  the  operations  of  Fred  Peters.  The  Inves- 
tigation was  also  based  on  a  memorandum 
dated  April  12.  1974,  prepared  by  John  R. 
Ottina  setting  out  some  Information  about 
Peters  and  West  Coast  Schools.  Nothing 
was  mentioned  In  this  memorandum  con- 
cerning the  reports  of  alleged  improprieties 
made  to  HEW  by  Alexander  Grant  Company, 
or  about  the  $278,000  in  $100  biUs. 

April  29.  1974:  The  HEW  file  contains  a 
draft  memo  by  William  A.  Morrell,  Aaatetant 
Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  on 
the  subject  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
cases  like  West  Coast  Schools.  The  follow- 
ing Is  quoted: 

"We  miist  have  the  mechanism  and  the 
wUl  to  take  what  will  undoubtedly  seem 
drastic  action.  There  Is  no  question  that 
such  action  will  In  some  cases  force  the 
closure  of  schools . . .  But  we  must  be  will- 
ing and  able  to  make  up  our  minds  quickly 
when  the  risk  to  prospective  students  and 
the  Federal  Government  tips  the  scales  In 
the  direction  of  closure.  It  seems  likely  that 
considerable  losses  would  have  been  avoided 
in  the  West  Coast  Schools  case  had  action 
been  taken  more  quickly." 


NASA   (THAT'S  RIGHT,  NASA)    IS  A 
GOOD  THING 

Mr.  MOSis.  Mr.  President,  In  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Washington  Monthly, 
Tom  Bethell  has  written  an  original  and 
stimulating  analysis  of  NASA  and  the 
civilian  space  program. 

He  points  out  that  our  spending  for 
space  is  a  miniscule  fraction  of  our 
spending  on  programs  dealing  with  hu- 
man welfare.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare spends  the  equivalent  of  NASA's  an- 


nual budget  every  10  days.  While  elimi- 
nating NASA  might  make  some  more 
funds  available  for  social  programs,  it 
would  have  little  effect  on  poverty,  urban 
decay  or  pollution. 

Mr.  BetheU  finds  that  much  of  the 
opposition  to  the  space  program  is  based 
on  an  underlying  and  illogical  bias 
against  technology.  He  also  believes  that 
the  space  program  provided  some  of  the 
initial  impetus  to  the  environmental 
movement  by  enabling  us,  for  the  first 
time,  to  see  the  Earth  as  a  whole  and  to 
perceive  how  fragile  it  is. 

Becatise  Mr.  Bethell's  article  provides 
an  uncommon  and  thought-provoking 
view  of  the  space  program,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Recori).  > 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Monthly,  November 

1975] 

NAdA   (That's  Right,  NASA)   Is  a  Good 

Thing 

(By  Tom  BetheU) 

Shortly  after  the  ApoUo  11  flight  carried 
men  to  the  moon  for  the  first  time.  In  July 
1969.  James  Clayton,  a  Washington  Post  staff 
writer,  wrote  a  column  entitled  "Public  Re- 
lations Dream."  "The  flight  of  ApoUo  11  was 
a  public  relations  man's  and  a  reporter's 
dream."  he  wrote.  "Never  before  have  so  many 
people  seen,  heard  and  read  about  a  single 
event  In  such  great  detaU." 

As  with  much  else  that  has  been  written 
about  the  space  program,  these  observations, 
after  the  passage  of  a  few  years,  have  as- 
sumed a  surprising  air  of  false  prophecy.  A 
public  relations  dream?  Today,  for  reasons 
that  are  not  at  all  immediately  obvious,  the 
space  program  appears  to  have  been  In  many 
respects — and  especially  as  far  as  the  liberal 
opinion-making  axis  Is  concerned — a  monu- 
mental public  relations  faUure. 

As  If  to  underscore  this,  three  days  after 
Clayton's  column  appeared  in  the  Post,  John 
W.  Finney  wrrote  In  The  New  York  Times,  un- 
der the  headline  "Apollo's  Success  May  Bring 
Fund  Cut": 

"In  a  Congress  Increasingly  preoccupied 
with  problems  on  earth,  the  success  of  the 
Apollo  moon  landing  has  generated  little  en- 
thusiasm for  bold  new  ventures  in  space. 

"Instead  of  Inciting  new  Congressional  In- 
terest In  space  programs,  the  very  success  of 
the  Apollo  11  mission  seems  to  have  enhanced 
the  Interest  In  some  Congressional  quarters 
in  cutting  the  $3.7-biUion  clvUlan  space 
budget.'*  Finney  quoted  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
fleld  making  a  comment  that  typified  the 
mood  at  that  time.  "There  are  problems  on 
planet  earth  that  must  be  faced  up  to," 
Mansfield  said. 

One  need  hardly  add  that  this  mood  has 
prevaUed  throughout  the  past  six  years,  up 
to  and  including  this  summer's  ApoUo-Soyuz 
Test  Project,  the  handshake  across  space  with 
the  Russians.  For  years  the  space  program 
had  acres  of  blandly  favorable  coverage,  and 
long  uncritical  hours  devoted  to  it  by  tele- 
vision, and  perhaps  partly  because  of  this 
blandness,  the  public  began  to  turn  against 
the  space  program.  Partly  also,  as  astronaut 
Michael  Collins  has  said,  there  Is  a  "Super 
Bowl  syndrome"  at  work  here.  The  first  moon 
landing  was,  as  It  were,  Super  Bowl,  and  then 
they  Just  kept  playing  the  same  Super  Bowl 
over  and  over  again.  Largely  as  a  result  of 
these  attitudes,  the  last  four  of  the  eleven 
planned  lunar  landings  were  canceled;  a  pro- 
jected moon  base  never  got  off  the  drawing 
boards;  the  Idea  of  manned  flights  to  the 
planets,  which  many  people  assumed  would 
follow  soon  after  the  moon  program,  never 
got  much  further  than  an  enthusiastic  en- 


dorsement from  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew, 
which  was  promptly  ridiculed. 

Today  there  are  no  further  manned  space 
flights  planned  by  the  United  States  untU 
1980,  when  astronauts  wiU  be  aboard  the 
earth-orbiting  Space  Shuttle.  (What  the 
Space  Shuttle  will  be  shuttUng  Is  not  en- 
tirely clear,  although  the  possibility  exists 
that  the  space  program  could  ultimately 
solve  the  energy  crisis.  The  sun  radiates 
enormous  energy,  and  it  wlU  probably  be 
feasible  to  coUect  this  energy  with  large  mir- 
rors In  space  and  then  relay  It  to  earth  by 
microwave.)  Next  year,  if  aU  goes  according 
to  plan,  the  Viking  space  craft  currently 
heading  out  from  the  earth  wUl  land  on 
Mars,  on  July  4,  1976,  and  conduct  some  in- 
genious computerized  experiments  to  deter- 
mine If  there  Is  now,  or  has  ever  been,  life 
on  Mars.  The  possible  implications  of  such 
experiments  are  Incalculable.  At  the  same 
time,  new  earth  satelUtes  are  being  launched 
with  sensing  devices  to  detect  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  crop  disease,  water  runoff, 
and  forest  blight. 

But,  despite  aU  this,  pubUc  opinion 
(closely  followed  by  Congress)  has  hacked 
away  at  the  space  program  as  being  an 
enormously  expensive  plaything  of  scien- 
tists. NASA's  budget  has  been  cut  and  cut 
again,  untU  today  one  almost  has  the  feel- 
ing that  the  VS.  space  program,  set  In  mo- 
tion by  the  launching  of  Sputnik  In  Oc- 
tober 1957,  came  to  an  end  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  friendly  space  relations  with  the 
Russians  In  July  1975.  The  public  relations 
dream,  it  turned  out.  has  rapidly  been  con- 
certed Into  a  great  waU  of  disapproval  heard 
across  the  land.  We  have  problems  here 
below  I  No  more  money  must  be  spent  in 
space!  Technology  Is  getting  out  of  control! 

STBANGK.    SMXIXT    AND    INCOMPREHXNSIBLE 

Possibly  as  a  result  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  excessive  television  coverage,  the 
puSllc's  perception  of  how  much  the  space 
program  cost  the  country  Is  highly  exag- 
gerated. Astronaut  Mike  CoUlns,  now  the 
director  of  the  Smithsonian's  soon-to-be- 
opened  National  Air  and  Space  Museum, 
polled  a  hundred  visitors  at  random  enter- 
ing a  Smithsonian  buUdlng,  asking  them 
which  agency  had  the  larger  budget:  NASA 
or  HEW.  Forty  said  NASA,  ten  were  un- 
decided, the  remaining  half  guessed  right. 
In  fact,  HEW  spends  the  equivalent  of 
NASA's  annual  budget,  which  Is  now  $3.6 
billion,  every  ten  days.  A  graph  of  the  bud- 
gets of  the  various  government  departments 
would  show  that  since  1965  the  budget  of 
one  department,  and  only  one,  has  steadUy 
decUned:  NASA's. 

And  quite  right  too,  many  will  respond. 
HEW  may  be  spending  $120  billion  this  year 
(including  Social  Security  trust  funds),  but 
that  money  Is  going  for  health,  education 
and  welfare.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  I  am  against  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare,  but  I  shall  argue  that 
the  space  program.  In  the  past  six  or  seven 
years,  has  not  received  anything  like  the 
credit  due  to  it  in  the  Intellectual,  academic, 
news-making  and  opinion-forming  strata 
of  society. 

Part  of  the  reason  Is  that  a  pronounced 
antl-technologlcal  bias  exists  In  these  sec- 
tors. For  some  time  now  we  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  thinking  in  a  stereotyped  way 
about  college  science  majors,  as  being  slightly 
less  than  fully  human,  with  computer-like 
minds,  toiling  in  strange,  smelly  and  incom- 
prehensible laboratories,  while  the  liberal 
arts  student  was  concerned  with  the  loftier 
things  in  life,  such  as  poetry,  beauty.  Justice, 
and.  If  anything,  tended  to  flaunt  his  Ignor- 
ance of  science,  as  a  demonstration  of  his 
own  sensitivity.  The  result  has  been  that 
science  graduates  these  days  tend  to  know  a 
good  deal  more  about  the  arts  than  arts 
people  know  about  science. 

But  In  recent  years  this  bias  seems  to 
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have  become  more  pronounced  and  more 
widespread,  tending  towards  outright  hos- 
tility to  technology.  Thus,  when  technology 
Is  perceived  at  all,  It  Is  nowadays  usiially 
perceived  as  something  that  threatens  to 
harm  either  man  or  the  earth.  It  Is  true 
that  technology  Is  nearly  always  double- 
edged;  both  good  and  harm  can  come  of  It. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  1970s,  especially, 
there  has  developed  a  widespread  vogue  of 
perceiving  the  harm  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
good:  the  oU  that  pollutes;  the  atomic  en- 
ergy that  endangers  man;  the  automobile 
that  gives  us  exhaust  fumes;  the  Jet  air- 
planes that  hurt  our  ears;  the  computer  that 
will  "print  out"  the  secrets  of  our  lives  at 
the  touch  of  a  button.  This  was  the  tech- 
nological fall-out,  atomic  fall-out  Itself  be- 
ing the  most  probable  Initiator  of  this  new, 
disenchanted  attitude.  But,  throughout  all 
this,  the  benefits  of  technology  were  taken 
for  granted — that  Is,  not  noticed. 

By  the  time  of  the  moon  landing,  tech- 
nology was  considered  to  be  getting  "out  of 
control"  by  Marshall  McLuhan.  In  view  of 
the  pinpoint  accuracy  characterizing  all 
stages  of  the  Apollo  11  mission,  this  was  a 
remarkably  Inappropriate  comment,  but  It 
nevertheless  typified  the  feelings  of  many 
In  the  liberal  arts  sector  at  that  time  and 
since. 

Today  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  where 
approval  of  technological  advance  Is  about 
as  fashionable  as  approval  of  the  CIA.  The 
space  program  has  very  much  been  a  victim 
of  these  antl-technologlcal  attitudes,  but 
there  Is  both  great  Irony  and  great  confusion 
In  this  perception. 

So  Nell  Armstrong's  boot  touched  the 
moon — and  the  great  outcry  went  up:  what 
about  the  problems  on  earth?  In  particular, 
two  problems  were  singled  out  time  and 
again.  First,  poverty  and  Inner-clty  decay. 
If  we  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  every- 
one Immediately  asked,  why  can't  we 
straighten  out  our  cities?  Therein  lay  a  con- 
fusion about  the  differences  between  aero- 
space and  urban  problem  solving.  Secondly, 
the  environment  became  the  rage.  We  learned 
the  word  "ecology,"  and  It  was,  almost  over- 
night, the  burning  issue  of  the  times.  It 
18  more  Important,  surely,  to  clean  up  the 
environment  than  to  send  men  on  such 
trtval,  rock-colIectlng  expeditions.  Therein 
lay  an  exquisite  Irony,  an  Irony  that  even 
today  hardly  seems  to  have  been  noticed. 

TH2   SPACE   RACE 

First,  a  brief  survey  of  some  aspects  of 
the  space  program  is  in  order.  When  Sputnik 
was  launched.  In  October  1957,  President 
Elsenhower's  response  was  to  downgrade  the 
feat,  to  denigrate  It,  to  avoid  a  "space  race." 
Sherman  Adams  said  that  the  govern- 
BMnt  wasnt  Interested  In  an  "outer  space 
iMsketball  game."  Elsenhower  (correctly,  as 
It  now  seems)  was  not  Impressed  by  the 
military  potential  of  space.  Echoing  this 
rtew,  VS.  News  &  World  Report  wrote  In 
^prU  1968: 

'A  satellite  cannot  simply  drop  a  bomb.  An 
>bject  released  from  a  sateUlte  doesnt  fall. 
3o  there  Is  no  special  advantage  in  being 
>ver  the  target."  The  article  concluded  that 
'the  earth  would  appear  to  be,  after  all 
ihe  best  weapons  carrier."  Today,  this  view 
8  generally  accepted. 

But  the  Soviet  achievements  continued  to 
nount.  A  second,  much  larger  Sputnik  was 
aunched:  then  came  Lunik,  orbiting  the 
noon,  then  Lunik  n,  actually  crashing  into 
he  moon.  Meanwhile  the  Vanguard  rocket 
ailed  to  Uft  off  the  Uunchlng  pad  at  Cane 
Janaveral  in  December  1957. 

By  1959  Vice  President  NUon  was  reiter- 
ating that  the  VS.  had  no  need  for  a  "mas- 
live  crash  program"  to  catch  up  with  the 
tuaslans.  and  the  Democrats  were  beginning 
o  establish   a  useful   campaign   Issue  for 


themselves.  Numerous  magazine  articles  of 
the  period  deplored  the  Russian  lead,  and  the 
concept  of  national  "prestige"  was  aired  at 
every  possible  opportimlty.  In  October  of 
1959  Newsweek  would  run  a  major  article 
entitled  "How  to  Lose  the  Space  Race,"  as 
follows:  "1.  Start  late.  2.  Downgrade  Russian 
feats.  3.  Fragment  authority.  4.  Pinch  pen- 
nies. 5.  Think  small.  6.  Shirk  decisions." 

One  day  we  were  told  that  "this  country 
Is  lacking  in  a  sense  of  urgency,"  and  the 
next  day  we  were  told  that  "Elsenhower's 
recent  comments  on  the  space  race  have 
Ignored  or  belittled  the  critical  factor, 
prestige." 

Prestige— the  critical  factor!  What  a  dif- 
ferent time  that  was!  President  Kennedy's 
speech  to  Congress  early  in  1961  soon  fol- 
lowed: "If  we  are  to  win  the  battle  that  is 
now  going  on  around  the  world  between 
freedom  and  tyranny,  the  dramatic  achieve- 
ments In  space  which  occurred  in  recent 
weeks  (Yuri  Gagarin's  earth  orbit,  the  first 
man  In  space)  should  have  made  clear  to  us 
all,  as  did  the  Sputnik  In  1957,  the  Impact 
of  this  adventure  on  the  minds  of  men 
everywhere  who  are  attempting  to  make  a 
determination  which  road  they  should  take." 
Kennedy  went  on  to  call  for  a  U.S.  manned 
landing  on  the  moon  "before  this  decade  is 
out,"  adding:  "Let  It  be  clear  that  I  am 
asking  the  Congress  and  the  country  to  ac- 
cept a  firm  conunltment  to  a  new  course  of 
action  .  .  .  ."  Congress,  of  course,  went  along, 
and  NASA's  1962  budget  was  doubled,  to  $1.8 
bUllon,  and  redoubled  in  1963  to  $3.7  billion. 
By  1964  the  budget  request  was  $5.7  billion, 
and  Dan  Greenberg  would  foreslghtedly  com- 
ment in  Science  magazine: 

"Any  way  you  slice  it,  an  accelerated  moon 
program  can  conmiand  political  support  only 
In  a  Cold  War  context,  and  if  that  were  re- 
moved the  administration  would  find  that 
Its  various  enticements — lunar  adventure, 
civilian  by-products,  contracts  and  judicious 
site  selection— would  not  be  sufficient  to  coax 
$5.7  billion  out  of  a  conservatively  oriented 
Congress." 

Prophetic  remarks,  even  though  Congress 
would  later  become  liberally  oriented.  But 
critics  who  had  little  use  for  the  Cold  War 
also  had  little  use  for  the  space  program,  as 
Senator  Pulbrlght  demonstrated  in  a  Senate 
speech  a  month  before  Kennedy's  death. 
"The  real  question  is  one  of  priorities,"  said 
Pulbrlght.  "of  how  we  are  to  aUocate  our 
great  but  not  unlimited  resources  among 
many  Important  national  programs,  of  which 
space  Is  only  one."  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "we  are  placing  excessive  emphasis  on 
space  in  relation  to  other  national  programs 
notably  in  the  areas  of  education  and 
employment." 

This  was  among  the  first  of  many  such 
speeches,  their  volume  Increasing,  it  may  be 
said,  as  the  perception  of  the  reality  of  the 
Cold  War  decreased.  The  alternatives  that 
Pulbrlght  proposed— education  and  em- 
ployment—were, however,  curiously  chosen. 
Inasmuch  as  the  space  program  had  already 
done  so  much  to  boost  the  teaching  of  sci- 
ence In  high  schools  and  coUeges  across  the 
VS.  and  was  contributing  Just  as  much  to 
employment  as  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment spending.  By  1965  the  space  program 
was  employing  400,000  people.  But  Just  as 
"science"  seems  not  to  have  been  regarded 
as  belonging  within  the  realm  of  education, 
so  government  money  spent  on  paying  tech- 
nicians and  engineers  and  physics  PhJJ.'s  and 
builders  of  rockets  wis  rarely  perceived  as 
contributing  to  employment.  One  need 
hardly  add  that  this  fate  did  not  befall 
government  spending  on  liberal  arts  and 
public  welfare  projects.  It  is  here,  especially, 
that  one  may  see  the  antitechnologlcal  bias 
of  so  many  opinion-makers  and  government 
pollcy-formulators  In  our  day.  (Nearly  all 
of  them  are  liberal  arts  graduates,  of  course.) 


THE  WHOLE  EABTH 

By  the  end  of  1967  the  United  States  was 
well  on  the  way  to  "winning"  the  space  race, 
but  public  interest  was  concomitantly 
flagging.  Interest  had  peaked  in  1965,  there- 
after to  decline,  as.  In  perfect  step,  did 
NASA's  budget.  A  poll  taken  at  the  end  of 
1967  asked  respondents  to  suggest  alterna- 
tive ways  of  spending  government  money; 
among  the  answers  were  to  reduce  air  and 
water  pollution,  to  "keep  America  beauti- 
ful," to  Increase  the  "war  on  poverty." 

In  December  1968,  the  Apollo  8  mission 
orbited  the  moon.  Apart  from  the  first  moon 
landing  the  following  July,  this  would  be 
perhaps  the  most  significant  Apollo  flight.  At 
Christmas.  1968,  pictures  of  the  earth  taken 
from  a  distance  were  available  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  We  could  see,  at  last,  the 
Whole  Earth. 
From  the  Index  to  The  New  York  Times: 
"Astronauts  say  earth  appears  as  blue 
sphere  veiled  with  clouds,  Dec  23;  editorial 
haUs  pictures  of  earth  from  200,000  miles  In 
space,  Dec  24;  A.  MacLelsh  comment  on 
vision  of  earth  as  seen  by  astronauts  from 
space,  Dec  25;  Moon  as  colorless  gray;  Bor- 
man  calls  it  'vast,  lonely  and  forbidding 
sight,'  Dec  25;  Dr.  B.  Commoner  says  man 
may  destroy  environment  out  of  ignorance, 
Dec.  29;  editorial  calls  for  all-out  effort  to 
halt  destruction  of  environment,  Dec  30." 

The  British  astronomer  Fred  Hoyle  had 
written  In  1948:  "Once  a  photograph  of  the 
earth,  taken  from  outside,  is  available — once 
the  sheer  Isolation  of  the  earth  becomes 
plain,  a  new  idea  as  powerful  as  any  In  his- 
tory will  be  let  loose  .  .  .  ." 

And  a  new  idea  was  certainly  abroad  In 
the  land — envlronmentallsm — although,  as  I 
have  suggested,  whispers  and  murmers  and 
intimations  of  that  idea  were  already  at 
large.  But  after  Apollo  8,  the  whispers  sud- 
denly became  a  roar — with  a  swiftness  out 
of  all  proportion  to  any  actual  increase  in 
pollution  that  may  have  been  occurring.  The 
number  of  column-Inches  In  TTic  New  York 
Times  index  under  "Environment"  and  "U.S., 
Environmental  Problems"  (combined)  went 
from  zero  (in  1964)  to  12  (In  1966)  to  20  (In 
1968)  to  230  (In  1970) , 

The  space  program.  It  now  appears,  had 
this  quite  unforeseen  effect:  science  writers, 
forecasters,  columnists  and  the  like  had, 
almost  to  a  man,  spoken  of  the  program  in 
"terms  such  as  going  to  the  stars,"  "a  fxir- 
ther  step  In  man's  evolution,"  and  much 
else  from  science  fiction.  But  in  the  event, 
by  far  the  most  important  effect  was  to 
focus  attention  back  onto  the  earth,  and 
this,  in  retrospect,  was  not  surprising,  be- 
cause it  so  happens  that  the  best  location 
from  which  to  see  the  earth — to  see  it 
"whole'"- Is  from  outside.  As  one  NASA  offi- 
cial points '-out,  there  Is  an  almost  Inevitable 
connection  between  the  space  program  and 
envlronmentallsm  for  that  reason. 

The  Times  editorial  of  December  30,  1968, 
reflected  this  new  awareness:  "Despite  the 
latest  major  advance  In  space  exploration, 
this  planet  Is  going  to  be  the  human  race's 
chief  habitat  for  many  generations  to  come. 
The  time  is  overdue  for  a  really  major  effort 
to  insure  that  earth  remains  livable  not  only 
today  and  tomorrow,  but  also  decades  and 
centuries  from  now." 

Thousands  of  such  editorials  and  com- 
ments would  blossom  across  the  land,  with 
the  space  program  getting  no  credit  for  the 
new  avrareness  of  the  environment,  and  quite 
often  being  cast  In  the  villain's  role.  Some- 
times these  statements  attained  a  surprising 
level  of  myopia,  as  In  the  following  com- 
ments, made  In  1970,  by  former  VS.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall: 

"Our  triumph  In  sending  the  first  men 
safely  on  a  round  trip  to  the  moon  gave  us 
a  moment  of  national  pride.  It  was  an  li»- 
portant  event  for  our   'world  prestige,'  as 
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we  call  It.  But  I  think  we  can  look  back  on 
it  now  with  a  little  less  giddiness.  I  must 
confess  that  I  had  reservations  about  the 
space  program  even  when  President  Ken- 
nedy made  the  decision  for  a  crash  effort  in 
this  area.  .  .  .  The  truth  Is  that  this  feat 
has  had,  and  will  have,  little  effect  on  the 
condition  of  man." 

Shortly  after  this  dlsmlseal  of  space 
flight's  effect  on  man,  the  following  events 
occurred  in  swift  succession:  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  became  law; 
"Earth  Day"  was  celebrated,  with  nation- 
wide participation  estimated  as  having  been 
as  high  as  20  milium — the  environmental 
movement  at  that  point  becoming  a  cru- 
sade; the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
was  formed;  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council  issued  its  first  annual  report. 

Whereupon  Stewart  Udall  persisted.  "In 
the  seven  months  that  have  intervened 
since  my  opening  statement,"  he  said,  "this 
country  has  experienced  a  remarkable  ex- 
pansion of  its  environmental  awareness  .  .  . 
The  word  'ecology'  has  entered  the  ordinary 
stream  of  conversation.  ...  To  be  sure,  there 
are  grounds  for  pessimism.  ...  In  a  kind  of 
Roman  Carnival  atmosphere,  we  save  oxir 
highest  praise  for  robot  machines  and  for 
men  that  circle  the  moon.  President  Nixon 
ecstatically  opined  that  'nothing  ever 
changed  the  world  more'  than  the  Apollo  13 
mission  to  the  moon.  Months  later  we  find 
that  it  did  not  change  this  world  at  all 
or  contribute  to  a  resolution  of  Its  crises. 
I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  before  that 
the  preservation  of  the  human  environment 
of  this  planet  is  far  more  Important  than 
further  excursions  Into  outer  space." 

A  CERTAIN  ABSENCE  OF  LOGIC 

The  moon  landing  of  Armstrong  and  Aldrtn 
touched  off  a  remarkable  amount  of  such 
hostility,  as  The  Washington  Post  (one  of  the 
few  liberal  papers  at  the  time  to  retain  a 
balanced  view)  noted:  "The  voices  of  the 
critics  seem  almost  equal  to  those  of  the 
unabashed  admirers." 

The  Boston  Globe  \inleashed  a  diatribe. 
"Human,  In  Its  best  sense,  man  is  not,"  the 
paper  declared.  "He  Is  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive and  avaricious  of  earth's  animals, 
over  all  of  whom  he  was  created  to  reign, 
unable  and  often  unwilling  even  to  feed  all 
of  his  own  kind,  habitually  fouling  his  own 
environment. .  .  ."  (That  was  on  the  day  man 
first  walked  on  the  moon.) 

Lewis  Mumford,  urbanologlst,  said:  "The 
moon  landing  is  a  symbolic  act  of  war." 

Marquis  Childs,  columnist,  said:  "To  spec- 
ulate about  what  might  have  been  done  with 
#24  billion,  or  even  a  part  of  It  to  cure  the 
sickness  of  the  cities  and  end  the  ruinous 
waste  of  the  environment  is  idle." 

Tom  Wicker,  columnist,  said:  "As  Senator 
Edmund  Muskie  suggested  in  a  thoughtful 
television  comment  from  the  launching  site, 
the  gap  between  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  space,  and  what  remains  to  be  done  on 
earth,  may  yet  serve  as  an  Inspiration." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  (persistently 
skeptical  about  the  space  program)  wrote: 
"Will  It  simply  be  the  first  of  an  Indefinite 
number  of  pointless  extraterrestrial  visits,  of 
little  benefit  to  man  while  his  earthly  con- 
dition deteriorates?" 

Arnold  Toynbee,  historian,  said:  "It's  rath- 
er scandalous,  when  human  beings  are  going 
short  of  necessities,  to  do  this." 

Marshall  McLuhan,  thinker,  said:  "LoV* 
face  it.  It  belongs  to  the  18508.  It's  H.  O. 
Wells." 

Mark  Van  Doren,  poet,  said:  "Man's  true 
business  Is  to  live  quietly,  sweetly,  generous- 
ly" 

Relnhold  Nelbuhr,  theologian,  drew  atten- 
tion to  "...  a  very  wealthy  nation  that  mean- 
while has  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  and 
In  the  cities  a  resentful  Negro  minority  and 
decayed  Inner  cities." 
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Ktirt  Vonnegut,  writer,  said:  "This  is  poor 
people's  money  that  Is  being  spent."  Also 
from  Vonnegut :  "Earth  is  such  a  pretty  blue 
and  white  pearl  In  the  pictures  NASA  sent 
me.  It  looks  so  clean.  You  can't  see  all  the 
hungry,  angry  earthllngs  down  there — and 
the  smoke  and  the  sewage  and  the  trash  and 
sophisticated    weaponry." 

It  is  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  then,  that  one 
turns  to  The  Washington  Post,  which  hu- 
morously took  note  of  an  "Aggrieved  Lunar 
'They,'  as  In:  "You  would  think  If  they  can 
go  to  the  moon,  at  least  they  could  .  .  .' " 
The  Post  discerned  "a  perceptible  ring  of 
whininess  to  the  voice,"  a  "certain  absence 
of  what  the  fastidious  would  call  logic." 

Precisely — and  herein  lay  the  confusion. 
Landing  on  the  moon  was  perceived  as  an 
extraordinarily  difficult  technical  feat  that 
had  been  achieved  not  only  within  schedule 
but  (as  Is  much  less  well  known)  within 
the  budget  estimate  established  In  1961. 
How  could  this  be  done,  and  yet  our  cities 
remain  such  a  mess?  everyone  was  asking. 
Several  editorial  writers  addressed  them- 
selves to  this  question  and  noted  that  there 
was  no  guarantee  that  the  money  if  not  spent 
on  space,  would  have  been  diverted  to  "the 
cities"  or  to  "poverty."  But  this  in  Itself  was 
a  highly  misleading  riposte. 

Russell  Schwelckart,  one  of  the  Apollo  9 
astronauts,  who  today  Is  employed  at  NASA 
headquarters,  makes  the  following  startling 
observation:  "If  you  compare  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  the  space  program,"  he  says, 
"with  the  amount  spent  on  activities  related 
to  human  welfare  by  HEW  and  HUD  In  the 
decade  of  the  1960s,  NASA  spent  $25  billion, 
HEW  and  HUD  spent  $550  billion.  That  Is, 
NASA's  expenditure  was  five  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Now,  can  anyone  really  say  that  If  only 
that  extra  five  per  cent  had  been  spent  on 
the  cities,  or  housing,  or  poverty,  It  woiild 
have  made  any  difference?" 

No.  The  fact  Is,  the  big  money  was  already 
being  spent  on  the  earthly  problems,  but  It 
wasn't,  alas,  making  much  of  a  dent.  That, 
perhaps,  was  what  subllmlnally  Irritated 
many  people  about  the  space  program:  its 
goal  was  so  fiawlessly,  almost  effortlessly,  at- 
tained, whereas  other  more  pressing  goals 
seemed  unattainable.  Hence  the  money  spent 
by  NASA  was  quite  unfairly  blamed. 

But  what  hardly  anyone  seems  to  have 
realized  Is  that  while  landing  men  on  the 
moon  was  a  technological  problem,  ix>verty 
and  "cleaning  up  the  cities"  are  political 
problems.  It  is  worth  examining  the  difference 
between  these  two  categories  of  problem. 
When  does  a  political  problem  become  "sim- 
plified" down  to  a  technological  one?  The 
answer  is,  when  a  unanimous,  national  de- 
sire exists  to  solve  the  problem;  when  people 
no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  achiev- 
ing the  desired  goal.  That,  It  may  be 
said.  Is  what  happened  in  the  early  1960s  with 
the  space  program.  Under  Elsenhower,  the 
obstacles  to  progress  In  the  space  program 
were  political  because  there  was  not  yet  a 
consensus  as  to  whether  the  problem  shoxild 
be  tackled  at  all.  Kennedy  then  proceeded  to 
make  a  frank  appeal  to  nationalistic  senti- 
ments. His  speech  to  Congress  was  replete 
with  such  slogans  as  "freedom  around  the 
globe,"  "freedom  shall  survive,"  "on  the  side 
of  liberty,"  and,  best  of  all,  ".  .  .  cause  one  or 
all  Americans  some  inconvenience,  or  some 
hardship,  or  some  sacrlflce."  Congress  was 
reminded  of  Its  "duty."  and.  In  the  very  last 
sentence.  Kennedy  said,  ".  .  .  our  country  Is 
united  In  Its  commitment  to  freedom,  and  Is 
ready  to  do  Its  duty." 

United.  That  was  It.  Kennedy  made  It 
sound  rather  as  though  the  Battle  of  Britain 
was  about  to  be  fought  once  again,  but, 
v^atever  the  rhetorical  posturing,  the  fact  is 
that  the  country,  at  that  time,  was  ready 
and  willing  to  be  united  on  that  Issue.  There 
was  no  substantial  disagreement.  The  most 


effective  means  of  uniting  a  people,  of  course, 
is  to  conjure  up  the  specter  of  a  threat.  The 
Russians  were  perceived  as  constituting  Just 
such  a  threat,  both  militarily  and  to  our 
"prestige."  Thereafter  the  space  program  had 
no  further  political  obstacles  in  its  path 
(untU  the  Red  Scare  abated,  that  Is) . 

The  same  is  very  far  from  being  the  case 
with  welfare,  or  poverty,  or  the  condition  of 
our  cities.  Technologically,  it  would  be  sim- 
ple to  rehabilitate  downtown  urban  areas,  for 
example.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no 
general  agreement  that  this  problem  really 
should  be  solved  at  all.  If,  however,  all-pow- 
erful visitors  from  outer  space  were  to  arrive 
and  advise  us  that  In  five  years  they  would 
make  a  choice  between  the  communist  and 
capitalist  systems,  based  on  the  conditions 
existing  in  major  Russian  and  American 
cities,  the  political  obstacles  to  urban  reha- 
bilitation would  disappear  Instantly,  one 
might  safely  assume,  and  the  only  remaining 
difficulties  would  be  technological. 

FOLLOWING   FOREIGN   POLICY 

The  notion  of  a  threat  from  outer  space 
brings  us  back  to  the  space  program.  Shortly 
after  the  moon  landing,  It  became  a  com- 
monplace to  take  note,  as  The  New  York 
Times  took  note,  of  "the  conditions  of  enor- 
mously wasteful  national  rivalry  that  marred 
the  ascent  to  the  moon.  Here  Is  a  project  that 
makes  sense  only  If  It  Is  conducted  on  a  truly 
International  basis— ^wlth  contributions  of 
money,  men  and  technology  from  all  Inter- 
ested nations,  and  with  central  direction  pro- 
vided by  an  agency  of  the  United  Nations." 

But,  thought  Howard  Simons  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  "If  the  past  is  prologue,  the 
prospect  for  meaningful  space  cooperation  la 
bleak  Indeed." 

Now  we  have  witnessed  the  Apollo-Soyiu 
Test  Project,  an  exercise  in  detente  In  space, 
and  an  Illustration  of  a  new  dictum  com- 
parable to  the  claim  that  the  Supreme  Covut 
follows  the  election  returns:  the  space  pro- 
gram follows  foreign  policy.  One  might  have 
expected  the  liberal  arts  wing  to  be  pleased  at 
the  triumph  of  its  pet  reform  of  the  space 
program.  Not  so.  The  New  York  Times  took 
due  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  were 
using  the  event  to  make  Invidious  nationalis- 
tic comparisons,  while  Jonathan  Spivak  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  complained  that  It 
was  "a  costly  space  circus  of  almost  no  scien- 
tific significance."  NASA  officials  fall  notably 
on  the  defensive  when  the  subject  is  raised. 
Apparently  the  truth  is  that  national  objec- 
tives, once  attained,  seem  worthwhile,  but 
when  international  comity  Is  attempted, 
doubts  prevail. 

In  short,  now  that  we  are  cooperating  (In 
part)  with  the  Russians,  what  are  we  coop- 
erating for?  What  further  objective  is  there? 
There's  research  of  course,  pure  scientific 
research,  but  people  will  be  reluctant  to  sup- 
port large  expenditures  just  in  the  name  of 
research,  even  though  it  may  In  fact  turn 
out  to  be  far  more  valuable  than  anyone 
realizes  at  the  time.  This  Is  such  a  sensitive 
point  with  NASA  at  present  that  If  you  query 
them  about  Indirect  benefits,  or  "spinoff,"  as 
It  Is  called,  they  will  send  over  bulky  pack- 
ages of  documents  detailing  so  much  spin- 
off that  your  head  will  reel. 

Not  that  these  claims  are  exaggerated.  It 
is  the  well  known  liberal  put-down  of  the 
space  program — that  it  gave  us  nothing  but 
Tang  and  Tefion— that  Is  spurious.  One 
might  mention,  out  of  a'wide  range  of  ex- 
amples: heart  pacemakers,  artificial  limb  at- 
tachments, technology  adaptable  for  rapid 
transit  (used  in  San  Francisco's  B.  A.  R.  T.), 
videotape  storage  and  retrieval  systems  (to 
which  NASA  waived  patent  rights),  a  wide 
range  of  new  computer  applications,  mini- 
aturization techniques,  heat  pipe  products 
now  being  used  In  the  Alaska  pipeline  to 
prevent  thawing  of  the  permafrost — and  one 
could  go  on  for  pages. 
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A  CHANGED  PERSPECTIVE 


Let  us  retiuTi  now  to  Fred  Hoyle's  predic- 
tion :  that  a  picture  of  the  eartb,  taken  from 
the  outside,  would  release  a  new  Idea.  It  did. 
as  It  now  seems,  but,  curiously  enough,  not 
the  Idea  that  Hoyle  had  thought.  He  thought 
that,  perceiving  otirselves  In  the  loneliness 
of  space,  a  new  brotherly  love  among  men 
woiild  arise,  and  wars  would  cease.  It  didn't 
happen.  But  suppose.  In  a  future  mission, 
we  were  to  encounter  Intelligent  life  in  outer 
■pace!  Would  this  not,  at  last,  tend  to  make 
a  reality  of  the  United  Nations?  Would  not 
the  specially  designed  ApoUo-Soyuz  coupling 
device  then  suddenly  acquire  tremendous 
significance?  The  conseqitence  of  perceiving 
that  we  are  not  alone  In  space  could.  In  Itself, 
be  the  ultimate  space  spinoCT. 

At  this  moment  the  VlUng  spacecraft  is 
headed  for  Mars,  there  to  look  for  signs  of 
life.  Probably  no  life  will  be  found  (al- 
though no  one  really  knows) ,  but  suppose  it 
finds  an  extinct  civilization.  Could  we  not 
gain  enormous  knowledge  in  the  past  few 
years  of  our  own  planet  Eartb?  What,  then, 
of  Senator  Pulbrlght's  contrasting  space  ex- 
ploration with  education,  as  though  there 
was  nothing  to  learn  from  the  space  pro- 
gram? 

As  has  many  times  been  said,  we  live  in 
the  age  of  technology.  Putiire  generations 
will  no  doubt  find  our  Jet  planes  more 
aesthetically  pleasing  than  our  paintings, 
just  as  they  are  likely  to  read  of  the  exploits 
of  our  astronauts  with  more  interest  than 
we  do  today.  We  shoiild  not  be  surprised, 
then,  that  the  important  ideas  of  our  time- 
such  as  envlronmentaUsm — are  "spinning 
off"  from  our  most  advanced  technology. 
Further  space  exploration,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, could  result  in  even  more  momentous 
Ideas. 

The  suggestion  that  the  environmental 
movement  was  fathered  by  the  space  pro- 
gram Is  an  emotional  Idea,  and  It  strikes 
people  oddly,  sometimes  eliciting  strong  re- 
actions pro  and  con.  The  NASA  people  I 
spoke  to  were  aware  of  the  connection,  but 
they  treat  It  gingerly.  The  astronauts,  cer- 
tainly, are  aware  of  it.  And  further,  some 
of  them  believe  that  there  may  have  been 
more  truth  to  Fted  Hoyle's  original  predic- 
tion— that  national  rivalries  would  abate — 
than  we  yet  know.  John  Olenn,  now  Ohio's 
junior  senator,  whose  office  Includes  not 
merely  a  conventional  globe  but  a  large  color 
pbotognph  at  the  earth  as  well  as  a  paint- 
ing of  the  eartb  above  the  mantel,  recalls 
that  when  he  looked  out  of  his  space  craft, 
"You  look  down  at  the  Mideast,  and  you 
think  about  the  warring  groups,  and  you 
don't  see  the  bo\indarles — it  all  seems  so 
Infinitely  stupid." 

Michael  Collins  wrote  in  his  book  Carrying 
the  Fire:  "The  earth  must  become  as  it  ap- 
pears: blue  and  white,  not  capitalist  or  com- 
munist, blue  and  white,  not  rich  or  poor, 
blue  and  white,  not  envious  or  envied."  And. 
further :  "I  really  believe  that  if  the  political 
leaders  of  the  world  could  see  their  planet 
from  a  distance  of.  let's  say,  100.000  miles, 
their  outlook  would  be  fundamentally 
changed.  That  all-important  border  would 
be  Invisible." 

I  asked  CoUlns  how  the  earth  looked  to 
him.  How  did  it  strike  him.  from  space. 
"Fragile."  he  said 

lAst  year  Russell  Schwelckart  spoke  to 
an  environmental  group  on  Long  Island. 
^>eaking  without  notes,  he  seemed  to  sur- 
prise even  himself  as  he  described  the  Im- 
pact of  space  travel : 

".  .  .  From  where  you  see  it,  the  thing  U 
a  whole,  and  it's  so  beautiful.  And  you  wish 
you  could  take  one  from  each  side  in  hand 
and  say.  Took  at  it  from  this  perspective 
IooTl  at  that.  What's  important?" 

"And  so,  a  little  later  on.  your  frierd,  again 
those   same    neighbors,    another   astronaut. 


the  person  next  to  you,  goes  out  to  the  moon. 
And  now  he  looks  back  and  he  sees  the 
earth  not  as  something  big,  where  he  can 
see  the  beautiful  details,  but  he  sees  the 
earth  as  a  small  thing  out  there.  And  now 
that  contrast  between  that  bright  blue  and 
white  Christmas  tree  ornament  and  that 
black  sky,  that  infinite  universe,  really  comes 
through.  ...  It  becomes  so  small  and  so 
fragile,  and  such  a  precious  Uttle  spot  in  that 
umverse,  that  you  can  block  it  out  with 
your  thumb,  and  you  realize  that  on  that 
small  spot,  that  little  blue  and  white  thing. 
Is  everything  that  means  anything  to  you, 
all  of  it  is  on  that  little  spot  out  there  that 
you  can  cover  with  your  thumb. 

"And  you  realize  that  that  perspective  .  . 
that  you've  changed,  that  there's  something 
new  there.  That  relationship  is  no  longer 
what  it  was.  .  .  .  I've  used  the  word  you  be- 
cause it's  not  me,  it's  not  Dave  Scott,  it's 
not  Dick  Gordon,  Pete  Conrad,  John  Olenn. 
it's  you,  it's  us,  it's  \ie.  It's  life.  We've  had 
that  experience." 


TOWARD    ENERGY    INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  the  Vice  President  addressed  a 
meeting  of  business  executives  here  In 
Washington  on  the  energy  problems.  I 
commend  his  remarks  to  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  has  endorsed 
the  concept  of  the  administration's  en- 
ergy propossU  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  statement  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Vice  PaEsmENT's  Address 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  very  much  for 
coming  here  today  and  for  giving  me  a  chance 
to  visit  with  you,  try  to  outline  first  briefiy 
the  conceptual  thinking  in  back  of  this  pro- 
gram and  then  answer  or  at  least  discuss  your 
questions.  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer  them. 

I  think  the  legislation  will  go  up  this  week. 
The  subject  Is  a  complicated  one  and  there 
have  been  varying  points  of  view  as  you  all 
know  by  reading  the  press.  Therefore,  it  has 
caused  some  difficulty  in  trying  to  get  the 
thing  worked  out  so  that  it  could  be  put  in 
detailed  language  for  the  legislation  and  the 
message. 

I  hesitate  to  talk  about  the  whole  subject 
bee.  se  I  know  everybody  in  this  room  is 
totally  familiar  with  the  subject,  but  let  me 
just  for  the  record  give  you  a  brief  outline 
of  the  past  and  how  it  came  about  as  to  where 
we  are  now. 

This  country  of  course  up  to  the  1960's  was 
the  major  producer  and  exporter  and  had 
the  reserves  to  export  additional  amounts  if 
necessary  and  so  when  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions other  nations  around  the  world  tried 
to  raise  the  prices  of  oil  substantially,  we  just 
exported  more  and  were  able  to  hold  the 
price. 

Then  as  we  got  Into  the  mld-60's  OPEC  had 
been  formed  and  we  became  a  net  Importer, 
didn't  have  the  reserves  to  dominate  world 
prices  and  therefore  triggered  by  the  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  Arab  countries  finally 
moved  and  in  two  years  raised  prices  500 
percent. 

At  that  point,  particularly  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board of  this  country  suffered  quite  a  set- 
back because  of  the  boycott  and  the  price 
incfease.  The  boycott,  let's  face  It,  there  were 
enough  leaks  and  there  were  enough  coun- 
tries  that  didn't  Join   It  so   that   it  really 


wasn't   as  overwhelming  as   it   might  have 
been. 

I  was  at  that  point  Governor  of  New  York 
deeply  concerned;  but  Libya  allowed  oil  to  go 
to  one  of  the  British  Islands  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  be  refined  there  and  come  into  New 
York  for  power  and  so  forth  which  if  they 
had  really  tightened  down  we  would  have 
been  In  a  much  more  difficult  situation. 

The  President,  as  you  all  know,  spent  a 
lot  of  time  discussing  the  economics  and  hav- 
ing the  summit  meetings  when  he  first  took 
office  last  fall  a  year  ago.  One  of  the  major 
subjects  was  this  question  of  energy.  He 
came  out  of  those  with  a  clear  determination 
for  energy  independence  as  being  essential 
for  this  country's  national  security;  second, 
that  this  shoxild  be  achieved  by  1985. 

He  then  worked  out  the  details  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  encourage  private  enter- 
prise because  energy  has  always  been  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  operation  in  this  country  ex- 
cept for  Naval  reserves,  which  would  en- 
courage private  enterprise  to  accelerate  pro- 
duction domestically. 

I  don't  think  we  really  have  recognized 
quite  as  clearly  as  it  seems  to  me  the  fact 
exists  that  this — because  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  free  market  system— 
that  the  free  market  system  should  do  this 
and  that  they  should  be  the  ones  that  with- 
out Government  intervention  except  through 
a  framework  of  laws  which  would  give  In- 
centive. 

All  right.  The  framework  of  laws  has  never 
been  achieved  because  one  can  speculate 
here — but  first  it  is  a  complicated  subject 
and  it  was  complicated  when — ^I  have  to 
again  go  back  a  second.  It  was  complicated 
when  the  United  States  Government  con- 
trolled the  price  of  interstate  gas  at  a  very 
low  price  so  that  the  most  desirable  fuel 
turns  out  to  be  the  che^est  fuel.  What  it 
did  was  of  course  it  really  hit  the  coal  indus- 
try over  the  head  so  that  our  greatest  re- 
source was  least  developed  and  had  more 
problems  and  while  gas  when  it  was  first 
controlled  was  a  byproduct  of  oil  and  was 
being  burned  and  therefore  was  In  surplus. 
The  price  that  was  set  was  so  low  that  as 
people  shifted  to  gas  they  were  unable  to  get 
the  production,  the  Increased  production  or 
even  if  they  could  get  production — ^llke  in 
the  case  of  Texas — they  couldnt  ship  it  on 
the  interstate  lines. 

Now  as  you  know — we  had  a  meeting  in 
this  room,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  a  group 
of  Governors  who  came  in  organized  by  Jim 
Rhodes  of  Ohio  pointing  out  that  they  had 
lost  600,000  man  days  of  work  last  year  due 
to  the  shortages  of  gas  and  it  was  going  to 
be  a  lot — that  was  a  warm  winter — worse  next 
year  and  his  people,  the  industrial  groups 
In  his  State  were  willing  to  finance  produc- 
tion of  gas  at  higher  prices  if  they  could 
just  get  permission  to  move  It  on  Interstate 
pipelines  and  the  concept  of  a  common  car- 
rier be  adopted  rather  than  a  regulated  price. 
That  has  been  very  slow  in  coming  because 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  was  afraid 
that  if  they  made  such  a  ruling  that  they 
would  be  challenged  in  the  courts  by  the 
ecologlsts  and  that  they  would  then  be  over- 
ruled. So  they  wanted  legislation. 

I  only  mention  this  becaiise  where  gov- 
ernment stepped  In  to  regulate  one  phase  of 
the  energy  industry  It  totally  disrupted  the 
Industry  and  shows  very  clearly  what  can 
happen  through  govenmient  regulation.  The 
President,  as  you  know,  has  fought  regula- 
tion and  he  has  been  for  decontrol.  He 
wanted  an  orderly  decontrol  on  oil.  He 
wanted  39  months.  But  then  we  go  back  to 
what  has  happened  In  Congress.  He  sent  up 
a  500  and  some-page  bill. 

This  bill  was  complicated  and  the  public 
I  don't  think  has  really  since  the  energy 
crisis  that  they  saw  two  years  ago  when 
there  were  lines  waiting  for  gasoline — has 
eased  off.  It  was  really  sort  of  personified 
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at  a  meeting  of  the  Midwestern  Governors' 
where  none  other  than  Governor  Exon  asked 
me  If  there  really  was  an  energy  crisis.  He 
said,  "How  can  there  be  an  energy  crisis 
when  there  Is  plenty  of  oil  and  gas  around?" 
I  said,  "You  have  really  expressed  the  whole 
thing  right  there.  There  Is  plenty  of  oil  and 
gas  around  because  we  are  Importing  now 
almost  40  percent  of  ovir  consumption." 

Domestic  consumption  is  going  down.  So 
as  long  as  we  import  it  there  isn't  a  crisis 
m  the  sense  that  you  are  thinking  of  it,  but 
If  the  Middle  East  situation  blew  up  again 
or  if  for  some  other  reason  other  than  price 
or  through  a  boycott  we  could  then  find 
ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  full-blown  cri- 
sis which  for  certain  parts  of  the  country 
would  be  total  .  .  .  disaster.  And  I  don't 
think  anyone  has  really  figured  out  how 
this  country  would  survive  a  really  effective 
boycott  because  we  don't  have  transporta- 
tion from  the  west  to  the  east  to  handle 
the  movement  of  energy  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  keep  our  operations  going;  our  so- 
ciety going. 

We  just  have  seen  a  10  percent  increase 
take  effect  in  the  world  oil  prices  and  as  I 
say  Congress  has  not  taken  any  effective 
action;  little  pieces  of  action,  but  no  com- 
prehensive action.  Finally,  the  management- 
labor  committee  had  some  concepts  as  to 
how  to  encourage  through  incentive  industry 
to  Invest  more  domestically. 

That  legislation  hasn't  gotten  off  the 
launching  pad  in  Congress. 

So  as  I  view  the  situation  we  find  ourselves 
In  a  free  market  Indiistry,  but  the  free  mar- 
ket has  been  a  world  market.  Now  national 
policy  expressed  by  the  President  is  that  we 
should  be  a  self-sufficient.  Independent  pro- 
ducer of  energy.  We  have  the  resources.  No- 
body knows  yet  at  what  price.  That  is  a  na- 
tional policy  superseding  a  free  market  posi- 
tion because  the  free  market  was  an  Inter- 
national one.  Then  a  great  many  people 
have  felt  that  this  OPEC  price  structure 
would  break  down  as  production  increased. 

Walter  Levy  who  is  one  of  the  most  so- 
phisticated people  in  the  business  and  many 
of  you  know  him,  has  said  right  along  there 
wasn't  a  chance;  that  they  would  do  ex- 
actly what  they  did  do.  He  predicted  that 
six  or  eight  months  ago,  or  even  longer  may- 
be, that  they  would  not  decrease  the  price; 
they  would  not  break  the  price;  they  would 
hold  and  they  would  increase  the  price.  That 
Is  what  has  happened. 

So  when  people  say  that  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  through  a  structure  that  Is  In 
a  sense  comparable  to  the  RFC  concepttially, 
but  not  for  bailouts,  but  for  stimulating 
new  industry  or  new  production,  and  they 
say  this  is  an  allocation  of  capital  and  this 
Is  going  to  take  it  from  a  whole  lot  of  other 
things,  the  answer  on  the  allocation  of  cap- 
ital Is  very  Qimple.  The  President  has  said 
our  national  policy  Is  self-sufficiency  by  1985. 

The  estimates  vary  between  $600  billion 
and  $800  bUlion  will  be  required  to  achieve 
that  object.  That  Is  out  of  about  $4  trillion 
$300  billion  that  has  been  estimated  as  in- 
dustry's capital  requirements  during  this 
ten-year  period  for  meeting  needs  of  the 
American  people  and  our  responsibilities  In 
the  world. 

We  will  fall  short  of  that  as  estimated — 
again  these  are  all  estimates;  therefore,  they 
are  just  guestlmates — fall  short  by  about 
$600  billion. 

So  there  Is  going  to  be  a  shortage.  Nobody 
knows  how  much  money  will  come  back  into 
investments  from  Arab  countries  where  the 
accumulation  of  capital  is  taken  place.  But 
I  would  imagine  that  Saudi  Arabia  alone  Is 
up  to  about  $7  billion  now  In  investment 
In  treasuries.  These  securities,  were  this  cor- 
poration to  be  passed  by  the  Congress  on  the 


$100  billion  basis  over  ten  years  because  that 
is  the  life  of  the  corporation,  would  prob- 
ably average  out  to  about  $10  billion  a  year. 
If  this  country  moves  towards  self-suffici- 
ency it  would  take  $60  billion  to  $80  blUlon 
a  year  and  so  $10  billion  is  12,  14  percent  of 
the  total  that  is  required. 

What  would  the  conditions  be  in  determ* 
Ing  how  this  money  would  be  used?  The  con- 
ditions are  simply  two  basically:  One,  that 
it  contributes  to  the  self-svifficlency;  two. 
that  it  would  be  used  for  financing  through 
private  enterprise  Just  as  the  Military  buys 
its  equipment  through  private  enterprise 
where  those  objectives,  those  investments 
cannot  be  obtained  by  private  enterprise 
themselves;  in  other  words,  where  they 
either  cant  get  the  money  or  for  some  rea- 
son are  unwilling  to;  primarily  cant  get  It, 
can't  get  it  because  they  can't  earn. 

If  you  take  a  looik  at  the  utility  indus- 
try— what,  70  percent  of  the  atomic  power 
plants? — and  of  coutse  atomic  power  is  the 
great  potential  we  have  in  this  country  for 
energy.  The  others  are  Important,  but  the 
long-term,  major  producer  of  energy  Is 
atomic  for  the  time  being;  solar  and  thermal, 
out  further. 

I  will  come  back  to  gas,  coal  and  oil  in  a 
minute.  But  let's  say  these  70  percent  or  70 
percent  of  the  atomic  power  plants  that 
were  planned  were  cancelled.  There  Is  a  whole 
very  complicated  series  of  reasons  as  to  why. 
Local  regulations  of  the  State  Public  Serv- 
ice Commissions  where  they  can't  get  rate 
increases  so  they  can't  earn  enough  money  to 
be  able  to  borrow  the  money  Is  one  factor. 
Also  you  cant  get  the  Increase  you  are  on 
line  with  your  power.  These  atomic  power 
plants,  most  efficient  ones,  cost  about  $1  bil- 
lion. Therefore,  you  would  have  $1  billion  up 
not  for  four  years  as  it  used  to  be,  but  now 
with  all  of  the  filings  that  you  have  to  make 
on  Impact  statements,  the  local  suits,  it  ia 
up  to  between  10  and  11  years.  So  you  have 
$1  billion  tifed  up  for  10  or  11  years  with  no 
basis  for  earning.  That  is  one  very  good 
reason. 

Also  uncertainties  are  another  and  all 
kinds  of  regulations  from  Washington.  The 
labor-management  recommendations  were  to 
encourage  and  allow  for  a  greater  accumula- 
tion of  capital  by  corporations. 

Of  course,  the  bill  was  Immediately  tagged 
by  the  opposition  as  being  just  a  special  in- 
terest bill  for  big  business  and  big  industry 
and  for  capital  rather  than  for  the  people 
which  is  an  easy,  cheap  shot  politically,  but 
it  isn't  going  to  help  the  country. 

So  that  bill  hasn't  gotten  off.  The  re«l 
question  has  to  be  first  how  does  govern- 
ment when  it  has  set  a  national  policy  that 
cuts  across  a  free  market  operation  work 
with  the  Industry  in  trying  to  work  that  out; 
In  this  case  domestic  production? 

The  first  approach  the  President  has  was 
this  very  comprehensive  legislation. 

One  has  to  ask  Is  it  that  the  Congress  go- 
ing through  this  evolutionary  change  that 
all  of  our  establishment  Institutions  have 
gone  through  is  unable  with  such  an  over- 
whelming majority  by  the  opposition  to  the 
Executive  Branch — in  other  words,  the 
Democratic  Party  as  distinct  from  the  Re- 
publican Party — is  It  unable  to  organize  It- 
self and  does  the  committee  structure  of  300 
different  committees  which  the  Congress  has 
In  both  Houses,  is  It  so  cumbersome  and  does 
it  Involve  so  many  committees  when  you 
have  a  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation  of 
this  kind,  does  this  make  It  impossible  for 
the  Congress  to  act  effectively  and  rapidly  in 
the  national  Interest  through  jurisdictional 
disputes,  et  cetera,  et  cetera  and  within  the 
House  the  Caucus  which  Is  In  confilct  with 
the  committees? 


Or  does  one  come  to  the  conclusion  reluc- 
tantly or  just  as  a  suspicion  even — not  a  con- 
clusion— that  there  would  be  tboee  in  Con- 
gress in  the  opposition  party  who  would  just 
as  soon  have  the  Issue  or  would  just  as  soon 
see  us  run  short  of  energy,  have  the  Presi- 
dent take  off  controls  because  they  lapsed 
and  not  be  able  to  vrork  out  an  orderly  ex- 
tension and  then  have  perhaps  chaotic  con- 
ditions in  1976  and  maybe  this  would  be 
politically  advantageous? 

One  hesitates  to  even  think  that  anyone 
for  political  purposes  would  be  willing  to  see 
the  Nation  run  the  risks  which  we  are  run- 
ning and  have  the  people  suffer  in  a  way  that 
they  might  suffer  very  easily  were  such  a 
chaotic  situation  exist.  But  one  can't  elimi- 
nate that  possibility  entirely. 

But  whatever  the  situation  is,  there  Is  no 
action.  Therefore,  we  are  In  a  stalemate.  The 
problem  Is  getting  worse  and  we  are  up  to 
now  close  to  $30  billion  with  a  10  percent 
Increase  in  foreign  exchange  imports.  Luck- 
ily our  farmers  have  been  tremendously  pro- 
ductive. So  they  are  producing  a  major  new 
source  of  foi^lgn  exchange.  Other  areas  have 
been  able  to  export.  So  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  reasonable  at  the  moment,  but  with 
consumption  going  up,  with  production  go- 
ing down,  with  the  depletion  allowance  taken 
off,  with  the  old  oil  still  under  control — it  Is 
not  under  control  at  the  moment  but  pos- 
sibly under  control — nobody  can  afford  to 
put  the  money  Into  the  secondary  retrieval 
of  oU  because  it  falls  under  old  oil. 

So  that  we  have  the  situation  where  as  X 
say  our  production  Is  declining  and  our  con- 
sumption is  increasing  and  nobody  thinks 
there  Is  a  crisis. 

Let's  go  to  the  areas  that  the  Energy  In- 
dependence Authority  might  serve.  The  best 
illustration  is  rubber  reserve  under  Bernie 
Baruch  in  World  War  n  which  did  a  heck  of 
a  job.  They  contracted  with  six  or  seven  pri- 
vate companies  to  develop  synthetic  rubber 
production  and  of  that  group  I  think  four 
or  five  came  through  with  processes  or  varia- 
tions of  a  basic  process  which  were  success- 
ful. They  sold  the  company,  the  plants  and 
the  process  and  we  have  a  new  Industry  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  a  self-llqiudating 
operation. 

This "  corporation,  the  concept  of  this 
corporation  is  a  self-liquidating  corporation 
to  finance  those  risks,  which  private  enter- 
prise cannot  or  will  not  tmdertake  at  the 
present  time  to  contribute  to  self-sufficiency 
and  do  it  to  the  maximum  degree  possible 
with  private  capital  partlclpaUon  and 
through  private  industry  and  then  sell  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Let  me  take  three  or  four  different  areas. 
First,  we  have  ERDA.  Some  people  say  what 
do  you  need  this  for  If  you  have  ERDA? 
ERDA '8  powers  go  to  laboratory  experiments 
relating  to  energy.  But  they  do  not  have  the 
funds  or  the  authority  to  take  thoee  labora- 
tory experiments  and  take  them  out  onto  a 
full  commercial  production.  Of  course,  here 
you  move  from  a  limited  expense  to  a  much 
larger  expense.  The  commercial  production 
is  essential  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  cost 
of  energy  would  be. 

For  Instance,  gasification  of  coal  is  being 
done  and  so  its  liquefaction  of  coal  in  South 
Africa.  It  comes  out  between  $30  and  $40  a 
barrel  equivalent  energy.  But  It  does  produce 
gas.  It  is  essential. 

There  are  new  methods  that  can  come  up 
that  would  take  a  little  longer  to  go  down 
the  line  which  might  reduce  It  to  $ao  a  barrel 
equivalent  of  oil  or  even  down  to  $11.  plus 
the  fact  that  there  Is  then  the  possibility 
of  In-Sltu.  drilling  a  hole  down  in  the  deep 
coal  mine,  setting  off  an  explosion,  setting  it 
on  fire;  the  heat  does  the  same  thing  under- 
ground that  is  done  on  top  and  you  would 
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draw  up  the  gas  that  Is  created  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  coal  underground. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  this  will  be 
A  far  cheaper  method  but  an  experiment  like 
that  would  cost  $200  mUllon  to  find  out. 

A  gasification  plant,  surface  plant  Is  about 
•1  billion.  There  is  a  need  for  18  to  24  sur- 
face gasification .  plants,  traditional,  known, 
proven  style  rlgh!t  now  for  the  next — having 
to  be  built  right  now  If  we  are  going  to  meet 
the  gas  supplies  and  this  Is  what  the  gas  In- 
dustry is  looking  for.  There  right  away  Is  $18 
billion  to  $24  billion  to  produce  gas  the  most 
expensive  way. 

Some  may  have  to  be  produced.  Laws 
change.  We  can  get  them  changed  so  that 
gas  can  be  purchased  in  another  area,  sur- 
plus gas  and  piped  through  the  interstate 
gas  system.  It  Is  complicated.  But  that  is 
one  area. 

Coal,  of  course,  gets  tied  up  with  the  whole 
^logical  problem.  I  visited  out  m  Wyoming, 
OUlette.  one  of  the  most  fascinating  mines 
where  they  took  off  23  feet  of  surface,  then 
70  feet  of  coal,  clay  underneath:  they  took 
the  topsoll  off  first,  stacked  it;  then  took  the 
rest  off  put  It  behind  where  they  are  digging 
the  hole  and  then  end  up  by  putting  thi 
topsou  back  on,  making  six  lakes.  6.000  Icres. 
The  only  difference  you  will  find  Is  you  will 
have  lakes  which  you  never  had  before 

«n?f*,F°V^  J?"  "*'  *«  8°*^  *^  'lot  better 
ft^t  w-^L"*^*'  «'»ffe«nce  is  It  Will  be  123 
feet  lower  than  it  was  before.  But  I  was 
snere  The  antelope  were  grazing  still  rleht 
around  where  the  mining  operation  was 
^"SLlf  ^'%whole  mine  Which  prSdu^ts 

people.  Everything  la  automated,  the  whole 

wo,/«   h     '"   t   ^""^^'^    operation.   In    other 

^e^a^'^^n^  ^^T ^-  ^"*  ^^^^  ^'^  ^  build 
their  own  railroad  to  get  it  to  the  main  line 

I?^^  "fe  .sej^cing  mldwestem  cities.  If  you 
want-lefs  say  if  as  a  nation  we  decide  or 
It  proves  to  be  feaslble-to  produce  low- 
sulfur  coal  in  the  west  and  toe  ecoloSl 
problems  are  worked  out  and  this  whoS 
thing  has  got  to  be  done  so  that  we  don' 
get  our  energy  at  the  expense  of  our  envlron- 
T^^l  «m  confident  we  can  do  both  to- 
*  B^fi"  f^  ^***  research  can  be  done  together, 
lot^nf  int°  1°"^  '^™*  *°  "*e  problem  that  a 
tot  of  raUroada  can  only  move  coal  cars  at  the 

S?«««  J^".?""*  *°  ^°^  because  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  roadbeds.  There  is  about  $u 
M^n^of  roadbed  work  to  be  done  to  tiij 

.J,*,i',*'~  <»°cel'able  that  this  corporation 
could  loan,  but  I  don't  think  the  ^ItmSs 
can  borrow  money.  Therefore,  they  might  buy 

?uJ^"^  t*°f "  "^  *  '*"""«*  ^  «''«  them  the 
fu^dsor  to  invert  the  funds  tS  fix  up  thel^ 
roadbe«l8  which  could  then  be  earned  out  of 
coal:  a^l  of  this  being  contingent  upon  a 
conversion  of  eastern  plants  from  oU  to  cSal 
,J;  I  ^  ^°-  ^"^  ^*'*  got  to  have  coal.  The 
oo»l  ha*  got  to  be  produced.  It  has  got  tobi 
transported  so  that  you  have  got  to  havrtht 
fovernment  in  a  position  or  lome bo^J  i^  ' 

tlon  where  private  enterprise  cannot  or  will 
SepJnTn^e.^"'    •''°^    ^    -^'''-    ^^ 

^tL°V^  ^^  **'^**  be  sold.  No  loans  are 
made  after;  no  commltmente  made  after  ten 

OU,  we  have  got  twice  as  much  oU  in  shale 
I  you  all  know  in  this  countrTas  the  iSLb! 
lave  OU  in  the  Middle  East  in  known  rese^vw 
■?»*  P^blem  IS  to  get  It  out.  Tordn  ^iS 
he  shale.  You  can  cook  the  oil  out.  Then  vou 
(nd  up  With  what  I  call  talcum  powder  which 
s  In  a  much  larger  volume  than  the  shale 
'OU  have  mined  because  It  ha.  been  c«SS 
md  80  It  18  not  dissolved.  There  is  very  llttl* 
^ater  where  the  shale  is.  Therefore.  wLtd* 
'ou  do  with  the  stuff?  You  could  fiill  vi^S 
•irt  If  you  have  a  heavy  wind,  this  stuff  la 
;olng  to  blow  all  over  the  west 
,  -.t^'  J^  ««  do  an  experiment  for  $200 
1  aUllon  of  trying  to  develop  In-61tu  produc- 


tlon  of  shale,  drUl  down,  put  off  an  explosion, 
set  It  on  fire,  draw  off  the  gas,  the  gasified 
oU  and  recondense  It. 

The  Llvermore  Laboratories  have  done 
some  work  on  thU  with  Edward  Teller  and 
they  feel,  although  nobody  else  Is  wlUlng  yet 
to  agree  with  them,  that  this  might  be  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  between  the  cost  of  $7 
and  $8  a  barrel. 

If  It  were  that,  this  would  be  one  of  the 
great  bonanzas  that  has  happened  to  this 
country.  It  would  be  fantastic. 

The  Occidental  company  Is  the  only  com- 
pany that  I  know  that  has  done  any  major 
work  in  the  field  but  they  can't  afford  this 
kind  of  an  experiment. 

Many  of  the  companies  bought  I  think 
over  $1  bUUon  in  leases  out  In  Colorado  for 
shale,  but  they  were  going  to  do  surface 
mining.  None  of  them  have  gone  ahead  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainties  and  the  ecological 
problems.  So  that  Is  another  area. 

Then  you  come  down— I  have  covered  the 
cool,  oU,  gas;  not  covered  It  but  mentioned 
them — to  the  question  of  electricity  throueh 
atomic. 

One  of  the  standard  methods  of  financing, 
whether  It  is  airplanes  or  a  lot  of  other 
things  In  this  country,  is  the  lease  purchase 
operation  where  somebody  finances  an  air- 
plane and  the  company  purchases  It.  It  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  an  atomic  power 
plant  costing  $i  billion  could  be  financed  by 
the  government  under  a  contract  with  a  pri- 
vate company  for  lease  purchase  with  a  con- 
tract with  the  Public  Service  Commission 
that  as  and  when  It  comes  on  line  the  rates 
will  be  such  that  this  company  can  earn 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  pay  back. 

The  President  In  hU  message  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  said  we  need  200  atomic 
power  plants  by  1985.  We  now  have  maybe  60. 
The  remaining  ones.  70  percent  were  can- 
celled. California  has  the  proposition  next 
June  banning  all  atomic  power  plants  In  Cali- 
fornia; and  Oregon  on  Friday;  they  have  got 
one  of  the  same. 

If  this  country  bans  atomic  power  plants 
and  we  don't  move  In  these  other  fields  we 
are  going  to  be  totally  in  a  situation  which 
there  are  some  ecologlsts  who  would  like  to 
see  a  no-growth  society.  A  no-growth  society 
means  no  Jobs  for  the  young  people  that  are 
coming  on  because  our  whole  society  has  been 
geared  to  increased  employment  based  on  in- 
creased productivity. 

I  happen  to  think  that  that  Is  the  haUmark 
of  America.  It  is  our  strength.  It  Is  our  suc- 
cess and  that  we  can  do  the  ecological  side  of 
this  problem  plus  the  development  side. 

You  come  to  industry  itself  and  energy  I 
don't  know.  There  are  close  to  18  States  that 
are  going  to  be  in  a  serious  condition— in- 
dustries in  18  States— if  they  don't  get  gas 
this  winter.  But  here  is  how  complicated  this 
gets.  If  we  have  a  cold  winter,  even  If  the 
interstate  pipelines  are  allowed  to  be  used 
there  U  going  to  stui  be  a  shortage  becaus^ 
there  Isn't  enough  gas  being  produced  to 
sell. 

That  means  that  Industry  which  depends 
on  gas  and  gas  is  a  small  percentage,  whether 
It  Is  textUes  in  South  Carolina  or  glass  In 
Pennsylvania  or  what  not,  they  aU  need  It. 
but  It  Is  a  small  percentage  of  their  cost 

So  they  would  then  go  In  and  probably  buy 
up  propane  because  they  could  come  in  and 
buy  propane.  But  propane  gas  is  what  the 
farmers  depend  on  to  dry  their  crops  and  to 
heat  their  homes  and  they  are  small  buyers 
They  are  not  big  buyers.  So  the  next  thing 
you  would  have  to  have  would  be  control  of 
propane  and  It  la  Just  going  to  take  this  gov- 
ernment  one  by  one  further  and  further  Into 
controls  and  the  more  government  gets  Into 
controls  In  my  opinion  the  more  they  distort 
the  economy  and  make  It  dlfllcult  for  us  to 
get  back  on  a  sound  basis. 

Therefore,  in  conclusion,  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  idea  of  the  government  acting  as  a 
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catalyst  to  get  or  to  help  get  us  off  dead 
center  In  becoming  self-sufficient  as  a  nation 
across  the  board  In  all  of  these  fields  on  s 
self-llquldating  basis,  that  this  Is  essential 
for  our  national  security,  to  our  Industrial 
growth,  to  employment.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
combination  of  the  three. 

If  we  don't  do  it,  In  my  opinion,  there  are 
elements  in  this  country  and  some  of  them 
In  the  Congress  who  wotUd  like  to  see  in- 
dustry f  aU  and  not  be  able  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  country  and  then  say,  fine,  we  told 
you  the  system  was  no  good;  that  capitalism 
doesn't  work;  that  private  enterprise  doesn't 
work.  Therefore,  we  have  got  to  take  it  over 
Then   we   wUl   move   as  the  British   moved 
taking  over  one  Industry  after  another  and 
of  course  the  problems  that  grow  out  of  that- 
then  they  start  subsidizing;  then  imllmlted 
capacity  to  pay  and.  therefore,  you  get  Into 
the   most  difficult   situation   and  the  most 
dangerous  situation  where  you  have  neither 
a  capitalist  system  nor  a  socialist  system  and 
you  have  the  worst  of  both  and  nobody  can 
make  an  Investment  because  they  don't  know 
what  the  conditions  are  going  to  be,  what  the 
regulations  are  going  to  be.   what  the  re- 
sources are  going  to  be.  Therefore,  you  have 
a  plurality  and  we  have  higher  unemploy- 
ment and  demand  for  more  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government  which  the  President 
has  had  the  courage  to  resist  to  a  degree  that 
Is  perfectly  extraordinary  and  if  he  dldnt  we 
would  have  more  Infiatlon. 

This  Is  then  also  I  would  sav  to  you  those 
who  study  this  question,  that  Fabian  social- 
ists like  inflation  because  that  Is  the  quickest 
way  to  equalize  capital  that  you  can  do  in 
any  country.  You  don't  have  to  expropriate 
anything.  Just  people's  values  are  gone  be- 
cause inflation  Just  wipes  them  out  and  the 
Germans  went  through  that  and  we  know 
what  happened  from  that. 

So  I  would  Just  like  to  say  that  while  this 
has  been  opposed  and  we  all  know  that  be- 
cause you  all  read  It  m  the  papers;  because 
it  says  It  would  be  a  first  step  towards  kov- 
ernment  takeover. 

The  President  has  already  said  we  have  to 
have  an  allocation  of  capital.  He  has  asked 
private  enterprise  to  do  it.  So  it  isn't  a  ques- 
tion of  taking  the  capital  from  housing  and 
all  of  these  other  areas  that  people  talk 
about.  There  is  plenty  of  money  right  now 
In  the  savings  and  loan  associations.  People 
haven't  got  enough  confidence  to  Invest  In 
housing.  So  it  Isn't  that. 

Secondly,  as  far  as  a  step  towards  soclaUsm, 
I  think  It  is  exactly  the  opposite.  I  think  it 
Is  government's  showing  their  concern  for 
the  present  system,  free  enterprise  and  capi- 
tal and  that  they  are  trying  to  help  stimu- 
late and  bridge  over  this  period. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  forgot  to  say 
ajid  then  I  will  stop;  that  is,  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  woiUd  have  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  acting  as  the  clearing  house 
for  all  of  the  ecological  and  regulatory  fimc- 
tlons  that  government  has  at  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels.  State,  Federal  and  local  levels. 

So  all  of  them  would  be  cleared  through 
this.  They  woiUd  then  make  recommenda- 
tions to  simplify  these  structures  based  on 
their  experience.  Any  private  operation  which 
was  Investing  In  capital  to  achieve  energy 
self-sufficiency  could  also  use  this  corpora- 
tion as  the  clearing  house  for  all  of  Its  con- 
tacts with  government. 

So  that  they  could  get  a  system  which 
would  accelerate  and  maybe  cut  down  on  the 
time  because  with  a  loss  or  time  due  to  the 
delays  and  the  suits  that  take  place.  This  Is 
a  very,  very  serious  thing  In  terms  of  cost 
and  expense. 

I  would  also  say  the  way  the  legislation  Is 
being  drafted  It  would  give  the  board  the 
discretion,  a  five-man  board  the  discretion 
so  that  there  wouldn't  be  a  basis  for  suits. 
In  other  words,  you  couldn't  sue  the  cor- 
poration for  a  decision  because  all  of  the  key 
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decisions  are  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
board. 

Therefore,  there  aren't  criteria  and  there- 
fore hopefully  we  can  keep  this  from  getting 
another — I  hope  too  many  of  you  aren't 
lawyers  because  I  don't  want  to  cut  down 
on  the  business — but  hopefvUly  we  can  get 
this  thing  so  that  we  can  get  it  rolling  and 
get  action  fast  and  decisions  made  the  way 
they  are  done  In  private  enterprise  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  way  they  are  done  too  often 
in  government. 

That  I  think  is  the  summary.  Any  ques- 
tions we  can  get  Into  would  develop  detaUs 
of  the  situation,  but  that  In  essence  Is  the 
summary. 

I  should  say  perhaps  what  makes  me  think 
it  will  go  through  Congress.  This  is  some- 
thing that  labor  wants  very  badly.  It  Is  Jobs 
through  industry  and  not  Jobs  through  dole. 

Therefore,  I  am  pretty  sure  labor  Is  going 
to  give  it  very  strong  support.  If  Industry 
at  the  same  time  feels  it  Is  desirable  and 
worthwhile  and  gives  it  support,  then  I  think 
its  passage  has  got  very  great  p>otentlal. 

If  industry  Is  opposed  to  it,  that  will  nul- 
lify labor  support  and  probably  nothing 
would  happen.  But  I  think  It  Is  a  turning 
point  for  this  country  and  If  we  don't  hav* 
energy  we  are  not  going  to  have  growing  in- 
dustry: if  we  don't  have  a  growing  Indvistry, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  Jobs  and  we  are 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  problems.  We  have 
got  them,  but  they  wUl  be  vorse. 

Thank  you. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Question.  Mr.  Vice  President,  could  you  ' 
relate  this  program  to  the  $6  billion  syn- 
thetic fuel  program  that  we  read  about  re-^ 
cently?  Is  it  part  of  it? 

The  Vice  President.  The  $6  billion  syn- 
thetic fuel  progrtim  Is  one  that  Senator  Jack- 
son has  proposed.  It  hasn't  passed  yet.  So 
what  We'^id-lR-the  thinking  on  this  was  to 
Just  make  a  provision  that  they  would  be 
complimentary  if  that  passes.  In  other  words, 
of  course,  that  Is  an  outright  expenditure. 
In  other  words,  that  Is  government  putting 
the  money  In  the  budget  expenditure.  This 
other  one  Is  a  loan  or  an  investment  or  a 
guarantee  of  a  loan  and  on  a  self -liquidat- 
ing bMls.  So  that  is  the  difference.  But  If 
that  one  passes,  fine.  Whatever  they  do  that 
wouldn't  have  to  be  done  here. 

So  that  they  will  be  totally  complimentary. 

Question.  Mr.  Vice  President,  you  men- 
tioned many  of  the  traditional  sourees  of 
energy  but  you  hardly  touchM  on  solar 
energy.  I  wonder.  Here  Is  one  that  has  few 
ecological  problems  and  would  it  be  partic- 
ipating In  this  program  and  how? 

The  Vice  President.  Again,  solar  energy 
and  thermal  energy  are  very  Important  parts. 
They  are  not  large  scale  producers  of  energy 
Immediately,  but  they  are  very  Important 
parts  of  the  program.  Any  group  who  has 
something,  who  wants  to  produce  any  new 
process  or  develop  equipment  or  whatever  or 
may  be  for  solar  energy  would,  if  they  can't 
get  the  funds  themselves,  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance In  the  way  of  a  loan,  a  loan  guar- 
antee from  this  authority. 

I  should  mention  also  that  conservation  Is 
I'^cluded  In  here.  In  other  words,  support 
for  the  conservation  of  energy  If  that  can't 
get  its  own  financing  because  you  can  save 
a  lot  of  energy  which  would  reduce  the  need 
to  produce  It;  and  that  that  Is  part  of  this, 
too.  Pipelines  are  Included  In  this  as  eligible 
If  they  can't  get  the  financing. 

Alaska  could  produce  an  awfiU  lot  more 
oil  if  they  opened  up  more  lands;  five,  six, 
seven  mUllon  barrels  a  day.  That  would 
take  four  or  five  pipelines.  So  you  are  talk- 
ing a  lot  of  money  and  that  has  to  be  bal- 
anced out. 
Sir: 

Question.  Mr.  Vice  President,  you  had 
mentioned  the  government-owned,  contract- 


type  of  pltmt  such  as  the  rubber  plants  in 
World  War  II.  Is  there  any  way  you  are  going 
to  Insure  that  this  legislation  is  so  worded 
that  someone  of  a  different  philosophical 
outlook  cannot  turn  this  energy  independ- 
ence agency  into  a  Federal  oil  and  gas  cor- 
poration running  the  same  way  as  TVA? 

The  Vice  PRssmENT.  It  requires  that  every- 
thing be  sold  and  that  It  be  self-liquidat- 
ing and  It  be  done  through  private  enter- 
prise and  with  private  enterprise  participa- 
tion. I  think  the  private  enteipiise  participa- 
tion Is  one  of  the  most  Important.  For  In- 
stance, If  you  build  a  power  plant,  atomic 
power  plant  under  lease  purchase  contract 
with  a  contract  with  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, you  actually  then  have  a  contrac- 
tual relationship  so  that  the  ownership,  un- 
less somebody  abrogates  the  contract,  is  in 
the  hands  or  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
private  enterprise.  Nothing  wUl  be  done 
where  the  government  sets  up  some  new 
form  of  TVA. 

It  happens  that  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl-' 
vanla  who  Is  a  declared  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  Governor  Schapp,  has  got  a  pro- 
gram he  has  been  trying  to  get — I  don't  know 
whether  It  has  surfaced  yet — other  Gover- 
nors in  the  Eastern  Seaboard  to  Join  In  spon- 
soring which  involves  a  TVA  at  the  mine 
heads  to  produce  electricity  at  the  mine 
heads  which  would  be  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment, mined  and  then  distributed  from 
there. 

So  that  I  think  that  we  are  on  the  verge. 
I  flew  to  the  coast  Thursday  night  with  a 
Senator  who  has  Introduced  a  bUl  to  break 
up  the  oil  business  and  have  Just  producera, 
distributors,  marketers,  each  one  would  be 
In  a  separate  company.  I  only  mention  that. 
This  Is  a  Republican  and  It  shows  that  people 
are  looking  In  Congress  for  ways — or  politi- 
cal In  political  life — of  being  responsive  to 
the  public  but  not.  In  my  opinion,  too  clear 
as  to  what  the  impact  would  be  on  our 
system. 

Sir: 

Question.  Mr.  Vice  President,  you  Indi- 
cated that  this  authority  would  be  able  to 
produce  hopefully  about  14  percent,  I  believe 
you  said,  of  the  energy  needed? 

The  Vice  PREsroENT.  Capital. 

Question.  Of  the  capital. 

The  Vice  President.  Of  the  capital  needed 
to  meet  the  self-sufficiency. 

Question.  Is  there  some  way  this  could  be 
helpful  If  private  Industry  does  not  come 
forth  with  the  other  86?  Do  you  think  there 
Is  any  problem  in  that  other  86  being  raised 
during  that  period  of  time? 

The  Vice  President.  Let's  take  a  case  In 
point.  Let's  say  they  Invested  $200  mUllon 
In  either  an  In-Sltu  gasification  of  coal  or 
In-Situ  gasification  of  oU  project  and  it 
proved  to  be  within  let's  say  lower  cost  of 
present  Imported  oU  prices.  X  don't  think  you 
would  have  to  worry  about  It  because  the 
government  would  not  continue.  They  would 
sell,  either  sell  the  process  or  make  It  avaU- 
able,  whatever  the  procedure  would  be. 
whatever  they  did  In  the  rubber  research 
type  of  thing.  I  think  you  would  find  then 
a  tremendous  amount  of  capital.  Capital 
goes  where  it  can  get  earntags.  If  capital  can 
find  attractive  earnings  In  producing  energy 
In  this  country  for  self-sufficiency,  they  will 
Invest  In  it.  If  they  can't,  they  wUl  Invest 
In  the  McDonald  Hamburger  stands,  not  that 
I  am  against  them.  I  am  for  them. 
(Laughter)  But  they  are  not  going  to  solve 
our  energy  problem.  We  have  a  free  capital 
market.  They  go  where  the  returns  are.  The 
question  is  can  the  government  help  point 
the  way  to  good  returns? 

Question.  Sir,  you  mentioned  In  connec- 
tion with  the  nuclear  power  plants  a  con- 
tract between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  Public  Service  Commission.  I  don't 
think  you  wlU  get  many  States  that  wUl"* 


wUllngly  enter  into  such  contracts,  but  If 
you  do  you  could  do  that  right  now  without 
having  to  have  the  lease-back  arrangement 
and  the  Federal  Government  buUd  the 
plants. 

The  Vict  PREsroENT.  Great.  Then  we 
wouldn't  have  to  put  any  Federal  money  In. 

Question.  I  would  think  that  would  be 
the  place  to  look;  Is  the  Federal  Government 
using  Its  Influence  with  the  State  commis- 
sions to  get  the  rates  up?  That  wiU  bring 
the  capital  In  and  you  won't  have  to  buUd 
the  plants  through  the  government. 

The  Vice  President.  There  Is  only  one  flaw 
in  your  argument.  If  you  will  forgive  me — at 
least  a  poUtical  flaw:  and.  that  Is,  as  one  who 
only  two  years  ago  left  Governorship  and  who 
saw  the  beginning  of  the  pressures  due  to, 
first,  ecology  on  using  non-sulphur  fuels  and 
the  increased  cost  in  getting  the  non-sulphur 
coal,  non -sulphur  oU;  then  the  embargo  and 
then  the  world  price  Increase  of  500  percent. 
These  poor  public  service  commlsslonere  have 
had  to  take  dbuble  and  triple  the  cost  of 
electricity  to  consumers.  If  not  more. 

Their  problem  Is  right  now  that  they  have 
gone  through  so  many  Increases — this  Is  true 
because  I  was  very  close  to  the  commission 
there  and  when  I  got  a  new  commissioner, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  who  had  been 
a  strong  consumer  advocate.  I  said,  "Look. 
In  your  advocacy  of  the  protection  of  the 
consumer  do  you  Include — this  Is  before  I 
offered  him  the  Job — the  protection  of  the 
consumers'  need  for  additional  p>ower  in  the 
future?  If  so.  do  you  visualize  that  that  is 
going  to  take  higher  rates  and  more  money 
in  order  to  get  the  capital  in?"  He  said,  "I 
read  you.  I  agree  with  you  and  you  have  no 
problem."  I  took  him  on. 

He  did  a  superb  Job.  He  was  pUlorled  by 
the  public.  He  was  sued  by  my  own  attorney 
general.  (Laughter)  It  was  purely  political.  I 
love  him,  too,  and  he  was  sued  by  the  city. 
In  other  words,  these  people  have  been  in 
the  most  difficult  poUtical  situations  because 
every  consumer  of  electricity — ^I  can  only 
speak  for  New  York,  but  I  suppose  It  Is  very 
similar  In  other  parts — has  Just  gone  through 
the  most  unbelievable  Increases  In  cost. 

So  my  reason  for  thinking  what  I  say  Is 
they  would  be  so  glad  to  see  something  built 
that  win  protect  the  needs  of  the  community 
but  doesn't  have  to  raise  the  rates  until  fur- 
ther down  the  road  when  they  may  not  even 
be  on  the  commission.  (Laughter)  They 
would  be  very  happy,  in  my  opinion — this  is 
a  political  Judgment — to  sign  a  contract  for 
the  future  whereas  they  could  not  go  through 
another  major  Increase  now  particularly  as 
the  people  aren't  going  to  get  the  benefit  tar 
11  years.  The  alternative  to  this  is,  what  la 
happening  again  In  New  York  State  where 
we  had  an  authority  which  was  created  to 
develop  hydro-electric  power  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence with  Canada.  Each  of  us  has  a  power 
authority.  We  run  it  Jointly. 

This  power  authority  now  being  the  only 
one  that  could  raise  the  money  has  already 
buUt  one  atomic  power  plant.  It  Is  now  going 
Into  a  second  atomic  power  plant.  It  has 
built  the  grid  to  connect  it  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  we  are  going  to  see  this 
same  thing  happen  that  government  is  going 
to  come  in  to  meet  the  demands.  I  Just  think 
if  you  believe  in  private  enterprise,  if  you 
believe  In  the  capitalist  system,  you  have  to 
stand  up  and  see  what  does  It  take  to  help 
that  system  work?  You  have  got  the  very 
simple  and  right  answer.  If  government 
would  Just  get  off  their  backs,  then  we 
wouldn't  have  any  problem.  But  this  Is  a 
democracy.  Government  is  the  creation  of  the 
people  and  it  has  got  politicians  like  myself 
in  it  and  they  may  not  be  always  as  totally 
objective  in  their  views  of  what  Is  needed 
because  of  these  political  pressures.  There- 
fore. I  think  here  is  a  poaslbUlty 

If  we  can  do  what  you  say,  perfect.  They 
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wlU  try.  But  we  talked  about  shortcuttlng 
some  of  the  environmental  requirements.  If 
you  did  that,  the  legislation  would  be  kUled. 
So  we  have  got  to  live  within  this,  but  let's 
have  a  central  point  where  we  can  clear  all 
of  this  stuff  and  where  you  develop  perhaps 
standard  forms  and  so  forth  and  to  the  degree 
we  can  get  what  you  suggest,  wonderful. 
Then  no  money  would  be  needed. 
Thank  you. 
Sir;  way  In  the  back? 
QtTEsnoK.  Mr.  Vice  President,  I  am  won- 
dering about  the  effect  of  this  plan  on  com- 
petition within  the  LNG  Industry.  For  ex- 
ample. If  one  small  project  were  to  be  given 
substantial  Federal  help  or  one  Alaska  pipe- 
line, what  would  the  effect  be  on  other  appli- 
cants who  dldnt get  help? 

The  Vice  PREsttENx.  There  Is  a  very  In- 
teresting thought  here  and  that  Is  I  think 

dont  hold  me  on  this  one — but  I  think  it 
will  be  In  the  legislation  that  no  loan  would 
be  made  below  the  rates  of  what  a  prime  pro"- 
ducer  of  energy  can  get  In  the  open  market. 
In  other  words,  the  government  won't  come 
In  and  take  a  weak  company— this  Is  not  a 
baUout.  This  Is  not  going  to  be  for  the  ball- 
ing out  of  a  defunct  company.  This  will  only 
be  to  produce  energy  to  achieve  these  goals. 
But  the  rate  of  the  loan  would  not  be  lower 
than  what  the  prime  rate  would  be  for  a 
successful  company. 

Most  companies  will  not  want  to  borrow 
from     the  government,  I  Imagine,  If  they 
can  get  It  from  private. 
Sir? 

QtTxsTioN.  What  provision  Is  made,  Mr 
Vice  President,  in  the  event  that  loan  Is  In 
default? 

The  Vice  PBEsmKKT.  I  think  the  plant,  the 
operation,  whatever  It  Is,  would  be  completed 
and  the  property  sold.  They  take  a  loss.  If 
you  are  in  this  business  of  trying  to  produce 
risk  or  go  into  risk  areas,  you  are  going  to 
have  some  major  successes  and  some  failures. 
1  think  that  Is  why  25  percent  of  the  capital 
or  26  percent  of  the  $100  billion  will  be  equity 
and  75  percent  loans. 

I  hope  that  they  wUl  make  enough  suc- 
cesses which  they  can  sell  at  a  profit  to  over- 
come the  losses  which  would  be  at  a  loss,  you 
know,  where  there  would  be  a  default.  But 
then  they  have  Just  got  to  seU  It.  This  Is  spe- 
ciflcaUy  stated  not  to  become  a  government 
operation. 
Sir? 

QcwnoH.  Mr.  vice  President,  please  de- 
taU  a  little  more  of  this  clearing  house  con- 
cept.  What  authority  would  that  have?  Is  It 
advisory  prlmarUy?  Is  it  in  the  ecology  field 
only?  Or  could  It  spread  to  other  areas  of 
agencies? 

The  Vicr  PRismENr.  Any  clearances  that 
would  be  by  a  division  of  PEA  which  would 
specialize  in  government  clearances,  of  aU 
types,  and  so  If  there  Is  a  project  which  con- 
tributes towards  energy  self-sufflclency  fl- 
nanced  or  not  financed,  partially  or  not  by 
«ie  government,  they  would  be  eligible  to 
have  aU  of  their  clearances  done  through 
this  division.  *^ 

This  could  very  weU  lead  to  recommenda- 
tions—I  think  It  wlU  be  so  stated  In  the  leg- 
teUtlon— as  to  slmpUflcatlon  of  clearanc^. 
To  me  the  most  Interesting  case,  a  friend  of 
mine  who  Is  a  lawyer  In  New  York  tried  to  set 
up  a  corporation  for  the  seven  utility  com- 
panies In  New  York  Stote  last  year,  which 
would  be  a  financing  construction  compwiy. 
The  credits  weren't  strong  enough  to  do  It 
themselves  so  they  wanted  to  set  up  a  Joint 
company. 

He  said  there  were,  I  have  forgotten,  14, 
17  different  regulatory  bodies.  State  and  na- 
tional, which  were  Involved.  He  coiUd  not 
devize  a  corporation  which  could  meet  all 


of  those.  Including  Anltrust,  and  so  forth 
and  so  forth.  So  they  finally  had  to  give  It  up. 

If  there  Is  a  central  group  and  you  get 
some  very  able  people  who  understand  the 
law,  the  ecology,  production,  and  so  forth,  I 
think  this  unit  could  become  an  extremely 
efficient  unit. 

I  am  not  sure  why  In  many  cases  these 
things  can't  be  standardized.  Why  do  you 
have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  each 
time  you  file  an  impact  statement,  start- 
ing from  scratch?  The  impacts  can't  be  that 
different.  There  are  certain  criteria  that  go 
into  them.  1  have  a  feeling,  I  don't  know,  I 
have  a  feeling  this  could  be  a  very  interest- 
ing and  useful  step. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  apologize  for 
having  to  go,  but  I  go  to  open  the  Senate 
and  I  am  not  allowed  to  speak  there.  That 
is  why  perhaps  I  talk  so  long  here.  I  can't 
speak  up  there  without  unanimous  consent, 
which  I  don't  get  very  often. 

I  would  love  to  follow  up.  If  any  of  you 
have  questions  as  time  goes  by  on  this  of 
course,  you  get  the  legislation  shortly,  but 
I  would  be  delighted  to  see  them  because  to 
me  this  has  got  to  be  the  heart  of  our  future 
strength  and  vitality  as  a  nation;  our  AbUity 
to  meet  our  people's  needs;  to  provide  em- 
ployment; to  be  secure  and  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities around  the  world. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  get  rolling  as  far 
as  this  economy  Is  concerned  if  we  are  go- 
mg  to  stay  the  leader  of  the  free  world  or  tf 
the  free  world  is  going  to  have  a  leader  Let 
me  put  It  that  way. 
Thank   you   very   much.   Indeed. 


Mb.  Meany's  Statement 

On  the  basis  of  the  analysis  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  APL-CIO  Energy  Policy 
Committee,  the  API,-ciO  endorses  the  con- 
cept of  the  Energy  Independence  Authority 
a  proposal  initiated  by  Vice  President  Rocke- 
feller and  Introduced  In  the  Congress  by  the 
Ford  Administration. 

Private  Industry,  left  to  Itself,  cannot  and 
w-m  not  resolve  the  energy  crisis  which  still 
plagues  this  nation.  The  American  people 
«^^n  K.?.^  ^  deluded  by  the  current  eiay 
avaUablllty  of  energy  supplies.  While  the  gas 
*i?*fT  ,*'*  disappeared,  the  dependence  of 
the  United  States  on  oil  from  Insecure  foreign 
sources  still  exists.  This  nation  is  more 
vuUierable  to  an  Arab  oil  embargo  today  than 
i'^.*.^??^-  Oo^ernment  must  provide  the 
initiative  and  Incentive  for  development  of 
energy  projects  that  will  place  this  nation 
on  the  road  to  energy  Independence. 

It  Is  estimated  that  capital  In  the  amount 
of  $600  to  $800  billion  will  be  needed  in  the 
next  ten  years  to  finance  Investments  for 
energy  Independence.  Most  projects  woxild  be 
capitalized  from  private  sources;  however, 
those  deemed  vital  to  the  national  Interest 
but  unable  to  secure  private  capital,  would 
be  financed  through  a  new  government  cor- 
poration with  authority  to  make  direct  loans, 
provide  loan  guarantees,  and  other  financial 
assistance  to  energy  Independence  projects. 

WhUe  the  APL-CIO  does  endorse  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Energy  Independence  Authority 
and  the  basic  program  set  forth  In  the 
bill,  we  expect  to  have  a  number  of  proposals 
for  Improvements  In  the  specific  terms  of 
this  measure. 

At  the  proper  time,  we  will  testify  before 
Congress  on  the  legislation  and  wUl  make 
detaUed  proposals  and  suggestions  to 
strengthen  the  bill. 

Tlie  federation's  Energy  Policy  Commit- 
tee— composed  of  Secretary-Treasury  I^ne 
Klrkland,  Vice  Presidents  Paul  Hall,  Martin 
Ward,  WUllam  Sldell.  A.  P.  Grosplron,  Mur- 
ray Plnley  and  Joseph  Keenan— will  continue 
Its  study  of  this  and  other  proposals. 


November  17  y  1975 

THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  time 
and  time  again  we  hear  the  same  un- 
founded criticisms  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. Especially  with  regard  to  that 
portion  of  the  convention — article  II— 
mentioning  racial  groups : 

.  .  .  with  Intent  to  destroy.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  a  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  rellgioiw 
group,  as  such. 

For  example:  a  minority  group,  obvi- 
ously part  of  a  racial  group  engages  in 
violent  acts  of  one  form  or  another. 
Members  claim  that  to  denoxmce  them 
is  to  cause  serious  bodily  harm.  Their 
conclusion:  Complicity  in  genocide. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  simply  not  the 
case.  Even  if  the  convention  were  in 
effect  in  America,  very  little  would  be 
changed.  Any  American  citizen  or  pidj- 
lic  official  charged  with  murder  of  an 
individual  or  group  can  now  be  arraigned, 
charged,  and  tried  for  the  alleged  crime 
in  a  local  State  court.  Ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention — assuming  ena- 
bling legislation  is  passed  which  follows 
the  general  convention  guidelines — would 
not  create  a  new  Federal  cause  of  action. 
It  would  simply  add  an  additional  juris- 
diction in  which  these  cases  could  be 
tried. 

On  Friday  I  argued  that  we  must  take 
a  more  practical  look  at  the  convention. 
The  Importance  of  ratification  is  such 
that  a  rational  decision  should  be  of 
paramount  concern  to  every  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  not 
be  persuaded  by  arguments  which  are 
designed  to  play  upon  the  passions  of 
the  American  people  and  not  upon  their 
rational  faculties. 


IMPACT  OP  A  NEW  YORK  CITY  DE- 
FAULT ON  OUT-OF-STATE  BUSI- 
NESS FIRMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
impact  of  a  New  York  City  default  would 
be  felt  throughout  the  economy  and 
would  damage  hundreds  of  business  firms 
located  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  comptroller's  office  of  the  city 
of  New  York  has  compiled  a  two-part  list 
of  firms  currently  doing  business  under 
contracts  with  the  city.  This  lengthy  list 
demonstrates  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
New  York  City  financial  crisis  is  a  na- 
tional problem  and  that  many  cities 
and  towns  around  the  country  will  suffer 
job  losses  and  economic  hardship  if  New 
York  City  carmot  pay  its  bills.  Enactment 
of  legislation  to  prevent  default  and  get 
New  York  City  back  on  its  feet  is  essen- 
tial to  avoid  a  severe  setback  to  economic 
recovery, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  study  of  the  impact  of  a 
New  York  City  default  on  out-of -State 
business  firms  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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REPORT  NO.  1  ON  IMPACT  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  DEFAULT  ON  OUT-OF-STATE  BUSINESS  FIRMS 
[Based  on  a  sample  of  2S  percent  of  current  contracts  between  city  of  New  York  and  out-of-State  business  firms,  excluding  all  contracts  uoder  (2S,000i 

DEFAULT  IMPACT  STUDY  ON  OUT  OF  STATE  COMMUNITIES 


State  and  city 


Company 


Product  or  service 


Contract 
amount 


Contract 

amount      Contract 
unpaid  No 


Alabama: 

Alexander Russel  pipe 

North  Birmingham Heil  Co.> '. Truck  bodies 

Birnilngham Waiters  inc.' Gas  trains... 

Caiifornia:  .  .„ 

Pomona FMC  Corp Power  sweeper 1,*00, 

Buriingame Marathon  Electric" Funrace  stoker 12b, 

South  ti  Monte Eimonte  Rubber Safety  surface S6, 

Cuperstino.- Four  Fase  System.. CRT  terminal 1,760, 

Colorado:  Fort  Collins Colorado  State  University Study 85, 

Connecticut:  ,,  ,^ 

Bethel Gray  Pollution Rehabilitation  of  furnaces 3,706, 

New  Haven Johnson' ^..•. Furnace  structure „ 120, 

Dj A.B.  King'. Ducts  for  cooling 44, 

.do do 112 


$648,091.15    $503,777.55 


2.765,000.00 


Do. 


Agrico Acid  for  floridation. 


Danville. 

Do.. 
Chicago. 

99- 


Delawaie 
Florida. 

Motorola Communications  equipment 1, 

Miami Milgo 

Idaho:  Boise Mirrison-Knudson Contractor 7, 

Illinois: 

Hyster Fork  lift  trucks 

Illinois  Stoker' Stokers 

Chicago  Blower' Air  cooling.' 

M.  H,  Detrick' Refractory  work 

Do Medicus .-. EDP 

Do Chicago  Blower ' Draft  fans 

Do ^ Pullman' Trains 208, 

Do Greeley  &  Hansen ^ Engineering 1, 

Glendale  Heights Chicago  Blower' Draft  fans 

Do do' % Blowers... 

Schammberg. Motorola - 

Joliet Biddle  Purchasing 

Indiana: 

Fort  Wayne International  Harvester Trucks 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do -.- 

Do do do 10, 

Do Aron  Scher  &  Son Construction 

Kansas:  Chanute Kustom  Electronic EDP 

Louisiana:  Baton  Rouge Yaun  Manufacturing  Co Clamshell  buckets _ 

Maryland: 

Frostburg Kayser  Brick' Brick 

Gaithersburg IBM 370  system 

Union  Carbide Rapid  waters 

Massachusetts:  ,„ 

Framingham Perrini-N.  River Construction 229, 

Westwood SafeW  Lines Crosswalk? 


.  .  do 

do 

do    

,..do 

do     

^ „.de. 

do          

do 

.  : do 

„ do 

..  .  do          

...do 

...  .*.  —do 

do 

do 

do •. 

do 

do 

Do. 


-do. 


Michigan. 

Grand  Rapids American  Seating -• Seats  for  Yankee  Stadium 1, 

Romeo Ford  Motor... Tractors 

Detroit do Trucks 

Do do : Tractors 

PontiK Plymouth .: Police  cars 3, 

Detroit Dodge Cars 

Do... '.-.  Buick do.... : 


686, 

163, 
250, 
482, 

29, 
732, 

80. 
100, 

53, 
100, 
541, 
330, 

80, 
116. 
349, 
120. 

151. 

35, 
848, 
300, 
908, 
757, 

59, 
132, 
382, 
203, 
230, 
78b, 
411, 
205, 

500, 
621, 
101, 

000, 
137, 
180, 

766, 

138, 

51, 

151, 

244, 

66, 

60, 


000.00 
000.00 
300.00 
744.00 
000.00 

000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


070.00 
000.00 
000.00 

743.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
827.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
846.00 
332.00 

534.00 
707.36 
037.00 
000.00 
OOC.OO 
000.00 
000.00 
290.00 
192.00 
217.00 
492.00 
000.00 
120.00 
720.00 

000.00 
647.00 
500.00 

000.00 
550.00 
776.00 

824.40 
520.00 
896.00 
534.00 
629.00 
155.89 
724.00 


35. 707. 36 
848,037.00 
212.  364. 60 
908.000.00 
757,000.00 

""  86,953."  88" 

54,721.96 

.    70,008.87 

10,230,492.00 

216,760.00 

210, 239. 33 

205, 720.  U 


34,799.21 


45,739,203.00 
137,5'0.00 
180,776.00 

758,321.00 

138,520.00 

51,895.00 

151,634.00 

1,630,909.00 

66,166.89 

10,232.00 


Do 

Do 

CMC 

.do  

Trucks 

do 

Do 

do 

do - 

Do 

.  do       

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

10,380.00 
40, 068. 00 
5,940.00 
29, 600. 00 
20,676.00 
19,562.00 


10,380.00 
18,164.00 

6,940.00 
29,600.00 
20,675.00 

9,781.00 


GMC. 


McCloud  Wylie  and  Smith... Evaluation,  Board  of  Educatioa.. 

White  Motors Trucks 


Total 

Detroit 

Minnesota:  SL  Paul 
New  Jersey: 

Mahwah North  American  Ptiillips Emergency  report  systems 1, 

Glenn  Rock Motorola. Radios 

.do do 


Do. 


Woodridge Heifetz  Metal Kitchen  equipment 

Jersey  City Raymond  Internationil Borings 1, 

Passaic Handi  Hut ■. 

Monvale Otis  Elevator i.„. Escalators 1, 

Paterson A.  &P Food 

Newark Edison  Jamacia Management  garage — .... .- 

Secaucus Associated  Wreckers Urban  renewal 

Do do do 

Haylet Roy  Kay  Co Heating 

Verona ARA  Services 

Cresskill W.  Walsh  Co Borings 

Glen  Rock Motorola 2-way  radios 

Passaic OCE  Industries Paper 

Jersey  City Warren  George Test  borings...,. 1 

C.4F.  Steel 

Harrison Cambell  Foundry , 1, 

Piscataway LRC  Construction Water  mains 

Paterson Railroad  Construction Bx.  terminal 

Leonia Drake  Bl«k  Co Silicon  carbide  refractory 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


126,225.00 
26,042.00 
35,520.00 

130,512.00 
198,  [02. 00 
327, 160. 00 
154,989.00 
739, 807. 50 

82,  540. 00 
580,731.00 
828.720.00 
550,611.00 
132,500.00 
294,000.00 

72,900.00 
449,  216. 00 

58,  537. 00 
327, 160. 00 

56.095.00 
136.000.00 
150.000.00 
139,220.00 
381,242.00 
204. 209. 00 
173, 000. 00 


94,540.00 
26,042.00 
36,520.00 

796,893.00 
79,601.00 

327.160.00 

154,989.00 

1,  739,  807. 50 

82,  540. 00 

344,946.00 

'""3831633.66' 
32,655.00 

294,000.00 
72,900.00 
72,987.00 
27,896.00 
67, 570. 00 
34.261.00 

161,162.00 

■"841,"  762.00" 
117,761.00 
25, 960. 00 
173,000.00 


624033 
524282 
218481 


782,248.00 

524264 
222647 

56,300.00 

920,474.00 

85,000.00 

2,926,764.00 

225075 
221390 
223375 

223529 
223529 

223114 

223114 

141.988 
1,300,617.00 

223577 
222000 

524559 

223114 

223529 

223114 

30,559.75 

"i44,"267,i8i.'65' 
1,110.361.33 

223161 
222547 
218668 
220529 
224372 

223114 

349,846.00 

224372 

523890 
226001 
523184 
52422S 
524573 
552983 
523272 
523798 
524044 
524282 
212269 
221627 
524436 

223529 
220862 


215714 
221472 
221473 

224185 
524496 
523985 
524493 
524102 
524429 
524230 


524097 
524046 
524045 
524005 
523962 
523797 


21996S 
524560 

22S142 
223239 
227771 
224433 
2244S4 
224519 
221480 
222703 
223727 
227356 
222357 
221645 
221654 
221752 
222771 
223002 
222386 
218481 
524102 
219918 
222092 
228114 
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Stiti  and  city 


REPORT  NO.  1  ON  IMPACT  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  DEFAULT  ON  OUT-OF-STATE  BUSINESS  FIRMS-Continued 
IBmd  Ml  I  sample  of  25  p«rcMt  of  currmt  contracts  batwMn  city  of  New  Yorl<  and  out-of-SUt.  business  firm*,  excluding  all  contracts  under  $25,000) 
DEFAULT  IMPACT  STUDY  ON  OUT  OF  STATE  COMMUNITIES 


Company 


Product  or  service 


Contract 
amount 


Contract 
amount 
unpaid 


Ohw: 

Loudon  ville... 
Do ■ 

Gallon 

Coiumbus " 

Akron '_] 

Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburi 

Plara 

Foft  Washingtim 

Laesport 

AJIcntown 

Do 

Wilow  Grove 

CorntMU  Heiiiits  >. 

Philadetpkiai , 

Haterttown 

Soutli  Caralina:  Lamio.. 


Flexible  Co 

do 

Galioo  Manufacturine'Co 

J.T.Edwards "„ 

Tire  Supply  Co 


Corddry.  Carpenter 

Comprehensive  Designs 

Honeywell. 

Hastings  Pavement.Iir 
Mack  Truck  . 

do :; 

Phileo  Fofd 

Husaong  Walker I" 

Beaumont  Birch 

K.  M.  Universal 

Alran  Sales 


Oo 

jnrgiaia:  Culptppwl 
Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 

Do 


.  Action  Community 

Horn  Construction,  Brown 

do 

do " 

City  Tank  Corp 

P.  A  H.  Harnishfager... 
Hail  Co .v.. 


f- 

iRootll" 


-  Busses $2,420,000.00 

—A--,?'',:-:, 8,205,586.00 

.  Asphalt  rollers 151,766.00 

.  Structural  steel  > 750,000.00 

-  •"«* 845,000.00 

.  Engineering 1,400,000.00 

.  Computer  services 70,000.00 

■  Ir'^-v,-; 1,599,685.00 

.  Paving  block.... 2,985,000.00 

■  Trucks 71,853.00 

M 149, 152.00 

-y-- - 30,000.00 

•  Conveyors 300,000.00  . 

*>- 275,000.00  . 

-ij  -r  — 135,000.00  . 

B"»nkets 177.81100 

Community  process  system 900, 000. 00 

Construction 46,500,000.00 

*■ 2,665,872.00 

■yji-^--LV--.z.- 1,000,000.00 

Collection  body  parts 150,000.00  . 

Power  drivM    ^ 110,000.00  . 

Collection  bodies 300,000.00  . 


$44, 455. 00 

445,227.00 

36,664.00 


1,256,892.00 

41,938.00 

1,  226, 070. 00 

1,538.982.00 

71,853.00 

149,152.00 

30,000.00 


470, 400. 00 

29, 161, 038. 00 

100.646.00 

1,000,000.00 


s'fUSSlSr'i^."'**'  '.?!!2*>"»"  "»n«»ter  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind, 
•  subcontractor;  unpaid  contract  amount  not  presently  available. 


con^ 


for  $10,230,492. 


•  See  Pullman  subcontracting,  table  B. 


TABLE  B.-PULLMAN  CONTRACT 


StMaaaddty 


Company 


Product  or  service 


Contract 
amount 


Contract 
amount 
unpaid 


INinois:  Chicago 

Subcontractors  by  State: 

California:  Lot  Angeies. 

Connectioit:  MiHord 

Illinois: 

Chicaio 

Do 

Sdiaumburg 

Liberty  ville 

Indiana:  Elkhart 

Kansas:  Atcheson 

Midiipn: 

Ann  ArtMT 

Grand  Rapids... 

Do 

New  Jersey  iTotowa 

Ohio:  Mansfield 

Pennsylvania: 

Swissvale 

Erie 

Oo 

00 

Oo.. 

Oo 

Do 

South  Caralina.  siimteV. . 

Texas,  Ptaoo 

England,  Chippenham.... 


Pullman. 


Trains. 


.  California  MeUI  Enameling  Co    . 
.  Translite " /' 

.  Metal-Wood 

.  Vapor  Corp *" 

do 

Motorola II""'ir.". 

Morton  Manufacturing.  ^" 

Adams*  Westlake..  .    

Rockwell  International '.'.'.'.Z... 


Bendix  Corp 

American  Seating 

Bronson  Manufacturing  Cb 

Ellcoo  National 

Ohio  Brass  Co [.', 

Westlnghouse 

General  Electric 

do 

do 

.do 


Ceiling  panels. 
Signs 


.:..4... 


do 

do 

Walton  Products.  . 
Exide  Power  Systems 
Gulton  Ind.... 
West  Code  Inc 


.  Floor  panels_ 

Heating 

Door  operators 

Radios 

Doors 

Panels 

Car  trucks ' 

Control  panels 

Seats 

Fiberglass  forms 

Rail  contacts. .I^"..r"J 

Automotive  equipment. 

Motors 

Gear  twxes "'. 

Electric  motors " 

Truck  brakes ! 

Propulsion 

Cab  brakes ' 

Electric  coupler, "l 

Batteries 

Lighting 

Brakes 


942,  425. 00 
1,774,815.00 

735,660.00 
1,012,355.00 
6,346,930.00 

885,  500. 00 

2, 509, 985. 00 

2.480,265.00 

24,  248,  740. 00 

1.189,020.00 
3,244,035.00 
1. 139, 015. 00 
2.484,575.00 
685,400.00 


817, 190. 00 
1,564,691.00 

399,812.00 

633,294.00 

4, 225.  523. 00 

489,900.00 

2,167,410.00 

2,176,581.00 

18,308.356.00 

705,432.00 
3,061,209.00  . 

971,983.00  . 
1,344,005.00  . 

385.480.00  . 


4.604, 
36,460, 

6. 177, 
17,415, 

4,108, 

1.896, 
987. 

3,812. 
376, 

4, 107, 

4.542. 


600.00 
750.00 
225.00 
025.00 
015.00 
365.00 
040.00 
975.00 
530.00 
930.00 
860.00 


1,064, 
18,981, 
3,  356, 
10,  700, 
1,499, 
1.554, 

630, 
2, 123, 

333, 
3,082, 
1,308, 


440.00 

095.  00 

505.00 

290.00 

641.00 

089.00 

379.00 

553.00 

498.00 

326.00  . 

170.00  . 


1  l*522l'*?*  "^  International  Harvester  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind    contract  for  110  ?3n  le? 
;  ^li?^*^-  !«!?*'*  ""*^  '""•"'t  not  presently  ivai  able'  "0^30.492. 

•  See  PuHman  subcontractors,  table  B.  •••ihuib. 


Note:  New  York  State  contractors  not  included. 


REPORT  NO.  2  ON  IMPACT  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  DEFAULT  ON  OUT-OF-STATE  BUSINESS  FIRMS 
|B«.d  on  an  eumination  of  r«„aining  75  percent  of  current  contracts  between  city  of  New  York  and  out-of-state  business  firm,,  excluding  all  contracts  under  $25,000) 

FINANCIAL  DATA 


Bnport  section 


Type  of  contract 


Contract 
No. 


220883 
220885 
524183 
222547 


214844 
223685 
220345 
223704 
523961 
524591 
223579 
222547 
218481 


177. 8ia  00    52453S 


224414 
221576 
219808 
222547 


223114 


Contract 
No 


.$208. 541, 827. 00  $144, 267, 181. 65    218668 


III  ... 
III.... 

*  .... 


Contract  amount 


Balance  unpaid 


Total  report  No.  2. 
Total  report  No.  1. 

GraadMai 


Prime  contractors. . . 

Subcontractors  by  State.'" 

a.  Subcontractors  by  Project,  other 

b.  Subcontractors  by  Project,  water  polTution 


$339,000,000 

79, 000. 000 

170,000,000 

824,000,000 


$108,000,000 

NA 

142.000,000 

NA 


1, 400,  000,  000 
556, 000, 000 


>  250, 000,  000 
268,000,000 


>l 


1, 956, 000. 000 


■518.000.000 


all  avaitabie  iniermatioo. 


/ 
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II.— PRIME  CONTRACTORS  BY  STATE 


City 


Company 


Product  or  service 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Do 

Anniston 

Do 

Alexander  City 

CALIFORNIA 
El  Monte 

Do 

Do...... 

City  ot  Industry 

Do 

Palo  Alfo 

Do 

Anaheim 

Menio  Park 

Berkeley 

ElSegundo 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport. 

Do ..:.... 

Bethel 

Branford 

Hamden 

Jewett  City 

New  Britain 

Newton 

Stamford 

Windsor  Locks 


U.S.  Pipe  &  Foundry 

":::dS:;:;::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Dresser  Manufacturing. 

Russel  Pipe  &  Foundry 


Valves ,..„ 

do 

do.  .  . 

do '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Pipe  fittings 

Valves 


El  Monte  Rubber  Corp. 

do :.. 

do 

Royal  Industries 

-do. 


Computer  Curriculum 

Davis,  MacConnell  Ralston. 

Olson  Laboratories 

Stanford  Research 

Incos  Corp 

RPCCorp 


Safety  surfacing 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Computer  instruments , 

.  Diagnostic  vehicle  inspection'. 

Management  studies 

Data  processing... 

Consultant , 


Remington  Arms 

do 

Gray  Pollution  Control  System 

StanwickCorp 

Kevin  Roche,  John  Dinkeloo  &  Asso 

Plastic  Wire  &  Cable 

Koehler-Dayton 

Eureka  Fire  Hose... 

S.M.S.  Partnership 

The  Magovern  Co..  Inc.. 


Ammunition 

do 

Incinerator  repair 

Study-ferry  system , 

Supervision  construction 

Signal  cable 

Marine  sewage  treatment  planL. 

Fire  hose , 

Architectural  services ....... 

Telescopic  boom  arc .. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Washington i American  Inst  for  Research Prototype  job  analysis 

Oo Lohnes  &  Culver Consultants 

5° M.  S.  Gins&Co Partition  folders.. I]!!! 

Do MarcouOLeary Study  on  planning 

FLORIDA 

Coral  Gables : WackenutCorp Guard  service 

Do do I.IIIIJIII do '.'.'.'.'.'.'." 


Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Decatur 

East  Alton 

Schamberg 


Dubuque. 


aton  Rouge. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


ILLINOIS 


IOWA 


LOUISIANA 


Greeley  &  Hansen. 

do 

do 

...^....  Karoll 

Perma  Line  Corp.. 

Mueller  Co 

Olin  Corp 

Motorola 


A.  Y.  McDonald 


Consultant 

do. 

do .'I.'."""""!""" 

Clothing '.'".'.'' 

Installation  ot  center  and  lane  lines. 

Valves 

Ammunition 

Communication 


Valves. 


Gaithersburg 

Do 

Do 

Baltimore 

Do. ....... 

Rockville 


MARYLAND 


Yaun  Manufacturing. 

do 

do 

do 


LB.M 

IB.M 

I.B.M 

Armco  Drainage 

Baltimore  Paint 

Prismo  Universal  Corp. 


Buckets,  spare  scoop  sets. 

Jo ,. 

do 

do...j 


Professional  seivlces. 
Business  machinery.. 

Sprint  software 

Steel  pipe 

Paint 

do 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Play  Timber  Co 

Do do 

Quincy. Educational  Play 

Do do. 


...  Construction  of  playlets 

. do 

do "IIIICII™ 

.do. 


Amherst University  of  Massachusetts College  training 

Brockton Knapp  King  Size.. Safety  shoes 

Cambridge U.S.  Playground  Equipment Construction  of  piaylots 

Do PietroBelluschl,  Eduardo  CaUland.  Architects Preparation  of  plans  and  s'pecificationt 

Do - , Dyna  Tech  R/D  Co Research  antagonist  drugs  ..      . 

Do Colder,  Gass  &  Associates Supervision  of  boring 

"•wton Safety  Lines  Marking Installation  center  lane  marking".".".!'!' 

-    .Do    - 850  St.  Mark  sine Rehabilitation 

SPnoKMO - Sidal  Aluminum Aluminum  sign  blanks '..'.'.I'.'.. 

Springfield Hano  Business  Forms Printini 

Westwood Safety  -- "--'--  - 

Do 


ely  Lines  Marking Marking  schoorcVossvial'kirnw 

-do do 


'^vA 


nn  Arbor 

Do 

Detroit 

Inster 

Menominee... 
Southfield 


MtCHIGAN 


Xerox  Universal  Micro  Film. 

do... 

Detroit  Overall 

Michigan  Pipe  Cleaning 

L.E.Jones 

.....  Sondberg  &  Fsrar 


Cataloging  library 

clothing '.'..'.'.'.'.','.'.'. 

Sewers  installation 

...-. Steel  casting 

Design  and  construction  passenger  car. 


NooterCorp Furnish  shaft  caps. 

Horner  &  Shifrin.... Consultant 

Black  AVeatch do 


MISSOURI 

St  Louis 

Do 

Kansas  Ci^ 

NEBRASKA 
On>»ha Peter  Klewit  Sons.  Inc S««Mrs 

,:-,52 n•i•r^'•*''^'^■;  -  , : --  Construdion.  rapid  tfansrt'rilroiKr. 

L'Woln O.M.C.  Lincoln  Development 3  wheel  vehicles 


Contract 
amount 


Contract 
•mount 
unpaid 


$71,656 
123, 230 

56.073 
484,381 
219, 287 

65,880 


64. 650 
166,200 
44,732 
52, 925 
261,  700 
71,245 
50,000 
900,000 
94,540 
52,962 
43.539 


87.946 
346,139 
116,646 
70,000 
66,220 
28,236 
73.483 
28.262 
1.337,750 
26.770 


34,951 

53.897 

213, 303 

65,000 


60,483 
648,979 


112,100 

1,450,000 

1,235,000 

32. 143 

395. 892 

42, 278 

227, 497 

224,615 


47, 774 


$117 

73,689 

246 

124,490 

2,747 

20.816 


13,234 

8,351 

521 

52, 925 

261.700 

10.258 

9.413 

450,000 

1,237 

52,962 

3,910 


9.637 

30,699 

116,646 

7.584 

6,621 

835 

22.045 

565 

1.003.312 

400 


10,466 

18. 759 

2.133 

8,500 


10,225 
36.382 


14,000 

44,511 

242, 469 

253 

3,959 

14,647 

182 

2,492 


289 
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Contract  No. 


523, 649 
523, 675 
523,  793 
524,056 
180,730 
524, 103 


212364 
712548 
216040 
225236 
225235 
219387 
214064 
226304 
209662 
524361 
212952 


524252 
524323 
225744 
206971 
210323 
523312 
217886 
522047 
214896 
522721 


224521 
216746 
523603 
212282 


221682 
521778 


215699 
209760 
209781 
523857 
218027 
52379S 
521794 
521737 


52288S 


64,760 

317 

52265S 

154, 016 

1,816 

52310S 

64,500 

1,000 

523700 

158,400 

258 

522233 

74,954 

2.014 

217920 

67,000 

497 

2154U 

60.000 

4.043 

214101 

38.903 

705      . 

5071  IS 

74,550 

49.203 

52279S 

30.425 

24.380 

522265 

35,755 

35.755 

216162 

38,506 

38.506 

216161 

35.356 

35,356 

216160 

36,273 

36.273 

216163 

390.420 

27,054 

214939 

163,  570 

7,717 

522919 

48,731 

48,731 

216159 

742,600 

11.390 

210235 

89,897 

2.114 

2179J2 

22,000 

356 

219257 

285,650 

2,850 

215627 

660,921 

470,710 

225464 

256,992 

228 

523911 

57,406 

6,735 

532582 

108,500 

1,124 

21799t 

107.250 

1,123 

2179M 

500.000 

6,351 

ZISCU 

54.000 

1,927 

522569 

35.100 

7,938 

523357 

70,800 

70,800 

225706 

30,000 

4. 121 

522060 

72,000 

326 

210800 

2, 669, 239 

2,669,239 

219577 

34,890 

1.264 

216805 

1,545,000 

146.698 

20842$ 

35. 887, 009 

518,891 

2IS21I 

69,  595, 920 

35,446.771 

210151 

369,622 

2.000 

523434 

\ 
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Oy 


Company 


Product  or  servico 


Hxfcensack.. 
Harrison 

Do 

Oo. 

Do. 


NEW  JERSEY 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
*Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Raymond  Int'l 

Campbell  Foundry  Co 

-    -^0 '."'- 

--*> f 

do 

Ind.  Wrecking  Co 

do 

---do ::::: 

Burlington  Elev 

do :: 

do 

Ind.  Wrecking  Co 

do :::: 


Do. 
ionoyCrtir.... 

Do."".;;;; 

Do 

Oo 

lodi 

Morristown 

North  Bergen. . 

Do 

Nowark 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

North  Borgan.. 

Nowark 

Do 


3« 4 

do ; 

...  Reiner  Machinery  Corp.. 
do 

do.  ;.;;;■ 

.-  Warren  George  Inc 

.-  Roderman  Industrie! ;;; 

..  Progress  Combustion ;.;; 

..  Lewis  G.  Goodlnend  Associates.. 

-.  SAS  Equipment  Co 

.do 

..  Edison  Parking  of  Now  RocMlo. 

do 

..  Frank  Grace  &  Sons 

..  Norpac  Corp ;;;" 

..  Federal  Pacific  Electric  CoiV.'.'.' 

..  Armor  Tile  Corp "" 

..  Pioneer  Packaging ;;;;;!;;' 

..  Edison  Parking  Co    . 

do. ;::;; 


Do 

Do 

Oo 

Montvalo ., 

Oo 

Paramos 

Do 

Piscataway 

Bayonno 

Betlovillo 

BoHord 

Blackwood 

BloomMd 

Burtington 

CroaskiH 

Oo 

Caristadt 

Oo 

CliRon 

Ouneiieo 

Elizabolh 

Elmwood 

East  Brunswick.. 
East  Orange 

Oo 

Do 

Englowood 

East  Orange 

Fort  Lao 

Oo 

Florenco 

Fort  Lee 

Franklin  Lakes... 

Glen  Rock 


..  Ftockhart  Foundry;;;;;"!"*" 

do 

..  Otis  Elevator 

do 

..  Computing  &  Soft  Ware  Inc;... 

do 

..  LRC  Construction .'."."." 

,.  Drackman  Assoc 

..  Wallace  &  Herman 

.  Oswald  Bros.  Enterprises  Inc 

.  Richard  Abel  S  Co 

.  Atlantic  Track  &  Turnoub 

.  US.  Pipe  &  Foundry 

.  W.  M.  Walsh  Co...    . 

do ;.;;;;; 

.  W  4  H  Conneiars  Sys.. 

.  w.  A.  crott-N.j ;;■"" 

.  Tile  Meas.  Inc 

.  Buffalo  Tank 

.  Hudson  Eiig.  Co 

.  Marcal  Paper '."'.'.l. 

.  Central  Jersey  Landscapes 

.  Jeffrey  Manufacturing. ."' 

.  Halevy  H.  Simmons  Associates 
.  NJ.-YMHA-YWHA  Corp 
.  Crest  BIdg.  Restoration  Corp. 
.  U.S.  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co 
.  Rugby  Wrecking  Co ;;;; 

.  Griffin  Pipe  PfodVCo;!;;;! 

.  John  J.  Baffa.  P.E..  , 

.  Wm.  C.  Westerbelt  t  Sons..;;;; 

.  Motorola  Inc , 


Do 

Nackensack. 

Piscataway 

Princeton 

Palisade  Paik. 

Passaic ; 

Patlerioo.................. 

Oo 

Oo .;;;; 

Do 

Oo.„ . 

go- :.:; 

Do     

Do;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;; 

Oo 

Patterson 

Oo 

Rohway. . 

Swldlebrooli. ...;;; 

Socaucus 

Oo ; 

Do 

Toms  River.. 2... 

^   D0......T ;;;;;; 

Do.".;;;;;;; 

Woatiaokoa 

Oo "" 

Woodridgo. 

S;;;;;;;;;;;"--" 


.do. 


.  Raymond  International 

.  LRC  Construction 

.  Educational  Testing  Service'" 
,.  JohnC.  Mahl  Jr.  &  Johnson  ' 
.  Popular  Sei vice  Inc...  . 
.  Progressive  Comb.  Co^... 

do 

do 

do. :;""• 

do ;  : 

do .";;.n;"r 

;;;;;;do;;;;;;;;;;;;  j 

::::::t;;;;;;;;;;;;i----- 

.  Progressive  Comb 

do 

.  Weather  Shield  Ent.. ".";;; 
.  Seraise  Dynamicr  Corp.. 

.  Associated  Wrecking ;" 

do 

dc 

.  Vanguard  Systrm ' 

do 

.  Int  Viscose 

do 

.  Valient  Metal  ProducfiL 
.  Union  Drydock. 

.  Heifetz  Metal  Crafb..T 

do 

.  Terminal  Construction..;;'.;! 


Test  borings 

—  Large  valve  boxes ;;;;;;;;; 

—  Valve  boxes  and  hydrant  boxes 

—  Iron  St.  castings 

do 

—  Demolishing 

Demolishing  3  bidg 

...  Demolishing...: ;; 

—  Elevators 

...  A.  Jackson  H.S "J 

...  Elevators ;;;;;; 

—  Demolishing  8  bIdg ""'. 

...  Demolishing  6  bidg ;;;;;;;;;;;;" 

...  Demolishing  7  bidg ;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

...  Demolishing ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

...  Miscellaneous  machinery  work'class 

..do '/['_ 

...  Fixed  equipment  for  material  testing;; 

...  Test  borings  and  subsoil 

...  Drydock  and  repair  fuel  oil  barge..;;;;;""' 

...  Replacement  of  oil  burners ..;;; 

- . .  Evaluate  noise  sources  control . . . 

...  Demolition 

...  Demolition  of  building  No.  203;  3d  St;!;;;; 
...  Management  and  operation  of  municipal 

garage. 
do 

...  Preparing  computer  drawing  and  specs 

...  Wax  paper 

...  Outdoor  switch  gear 

...  Refractory 

..;  Paper  table  napkin .-;;;..".';.;;";"'" 

...  Parking gargage 

...  Management  and  Operation  of  Mu'ni'park 
tarage 

do 

...  Iron  street  castings 

do _ ;;;;;;; 

...  Premainfenance  and  repairs..;.;.;;;;;;;; 

...  f^emaintenance  and  service ;; 

...  Microfilming  medicad  eligibility  fill..;;;;;; 
..  Temporary  quality  composition  personnel 
..  Hydrants 

. .  Chlorination  equipment'.'.;;;; 

..  Sewer  cleaning 

..  Doors ;'; 

..  Steel  rail  turnouts ;;;;; 

..  Valves  and  hydrants ;; 

..  Borings.. ;;;; 

..  oesign-Kingsbourgh  c.c".;;;;;;;;;;;;;;"" 

..  Carton  Handling  system ;;;;; 

..  Turnbinegen.  set ;;;;;;; 

..  Multimedia  sys ;;;; ' 

..  Tanks ;;;;;; " 

..  Conversion  of  boat. ...;;;;; 

..  Toilet  tissues ;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

..  Landscaping  flushing  meadow...;;;;;;;;; 

..  Chain  conveyor 

..  Prov  Brownsville  Childhood  Center.;;;;;"' 

..  Operation  of  Round  Lake  Camp 

..  General  construction 

..  Valves,  hydrant  standpipes...;; 

..  Demolition 

.,  ...do ;;;;;; 

..  Ductile  cast  iron  pipe 

.  Prepare  plans  and  specifications.... 

—  Fast  dryi  ng  surface  on  tennis  courts  Central 

Park. 
..  Repeator    equipment    2-way    installation 

communications  systems. 

-.do 

.  Borings J 

.-  Wateimain ;  "" 

.  Repoits ;;;;; 

.  Engineering  Research  of  Rikers  Island 

.  Pi  ocess  peak  violations 

.  Heat  and  ventilation 

.  Replace  oil  burner.. 

do ;.;;;;;;;;;;";"" 

.  Replace  oil  burner  and  wiriiw. 

.  Replace  oil  buiher ;;;;;;;;;;; 

.  Heating  and  vent  construction.;'; " 

.  Replace  oil  burner 

.  New  steam  heat  boil 

.  Heat  and  ventilation 

do ;;;;;;;;■; 

.  Heat  and  ventilation 

.  Replace  oil  burner ;*; 

.  Window— replace Ill"       

.  School  lunches '....'." 

.  Demolition i;!;;;;;!;!;;;;;;; 

do ;;;;;;;;;;;;;";"""! ■"" 

—  Key  punch ;*; 

.  Office  service 

.  Closed  circuit  TV II 

do 

.  Steel  shelves 

.  Repair  barges V.ll.  I 

.  Kitchen  equipment... 

do 

.  Construction 


November  17,  1975 


Contract 
Contract  amount 

amount  unpaid 


$168, 124 

199,  793 

1, 139, 220 

191, 950 

354,  250 

72,000 

26,000 

95,600 

105, 385 

60,000 

82,429 

56,300 

55,100 

53,100 

23,700 

133, 920 

93, 250 

67, 870 

106,  450 

32,  750 

168,800 

30,800 

41.000 

79,700 

425,520 

335, 670 
141,700 
25,900 
35, 019 
26,790 
37,  327 
382,005 
438, 432 

314, 130 
161,350 
158, 125 
334, 826 
130,289 
47,300 
43,000 
62, 750 
71,000 
50. 223 
72. 270 
45,000 
35, 870 
790,065 
41,844 
34.722 
37,300 
27.390 
62,890 
37.458 
25,000 
117,000 
138,039 
29,273 
43,620 
41,250 
34,900 
177,873 
174, 731 
66.240 
71.499 
90.000 
153,715 

397, 018 

684,367 

493,879 

227,800 

8t,  750 

30,000 

588,500 

58,445 

49,445 

86, 345 

58,420 

49,804 

83,147 

53, 445 

57,790 

114,220 

97,200 

67,100 

84,445 

32,  750 

502,918 

76,000 

113,500 

251,800 

69,750 

125,673 

410, 424 

168. 257 

26,300 

85, 200 

784,969 

145, 635 

33, 2C0. 000 


Contract  No. 


J40. 227 

217536 

20,067 

523446 

777, 362 

524102 

1,568 

522339 

70, 250 

523617 

72,000 

225775 

26,600 

226004 

55, 055 

222970 

17,815 

215986 

3,950 

211481 

618 

208793 

56,  300 

226121 

55.100 

226112 

53,100 

226046 

3,555 

225852 

133, 920 

225486 

93,  250 

225631 

11,862 

281795 

103.  767 

226053 

185 

225975 

168,800 

707850 

1.538 

217972 

18,  450 

225857 

79,  700 

226276 

425.520 

226222 

15,306 

211686 

21,200 

207572 

25,900 

524406 

35. 019 

523370 

26,790 

708377 

20,045 

524279 

18, 777 

215221 

18,  562 

218200 

60,109 

219079 

71.300 

523779 

3.679 

521660 

203.  778 

706445 

6,339 

706446 

29, 270 

521112 

7,198 

217588 

3,998 

212697 

71.000 

226105 

50,223 

524295 

72.270 

225664 

9,540 

521725 

25,970 

524110 

261,357 

524054 

1,820 

211766 

3,552 

213981 

37,300 

524340 

250 

522149 

1,318 

217098 

37, 458 

524503 

25,000 

707928 

12, 180 

523988 

31. 634 

195817 

29,273 

524435 

21,842 

218039 

572 

226253 

349 

217425 

6,535 

518700 

170,296 

225973 

66.240 

225886 

1.984 

519643 

34,749 

209946 

428 

217481 

397, 018 

225476 

100 

522296 

149. 257 

219575 

69, 920 

217258 

85,750 

214114 

21,246 

214174 

38,900 

217324 

290 

706494 

1,500 

706654 

10,694 

707077 

1,050 

707083 

49,804 

706147 

1,640 

706290 

358 

706427 

38,539 

707f98 

114,220 

707701 

97,200 

707735 

67,100 

707737 

60,962 

707739 

32, 750 

707895 

82.311 

218724 

76,000 

225885 

113.500 

225881  • 

251, 800 

226217 

15, 138 

217860 

46, 686 

215368 

410,424 

225490 

168,  257 

225803 

5,036 

524052 

5,580 

225515 

224, £48 

■2155E6 

10, 186 

216C88 

7,674,162 

218447 

November  17,  1975 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

II.— PRIME  CONTRACTORS  BY  STATE-Continued 


Oty 


Company 


Product  or  service 


Contract 
amount 


Contract 
amount 
unpaid 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Elizabeth  City.. 
Do 

Chapel  flill 


Cleveland.. - 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Akron 

Oo 

Loudonville.. 

Oo 

GIrard 

Do 

Hamilton 

Toledo 

Oo 


OHIO 


Sanders. 

do 

University  of  North  Carolina.. 


..  Apcoa  Division,  I.T.T.,  Consumer  Division... 

;;'b;f.  Goodrich";;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;. 

do. 


...  Valves 

...  Na'ra tiic  resea rch 


Furnish  lab/material  for  operation  manage- 
ment parking  garages. 
do 

Firehoses 

.do. 


Flexible  Co 

do.- 

SyroCo 

do 

The  Leshner 

Lily  Owens 

do 


Delivery  of  passenger  buses . „ 

do 

Galvanized  guide  rails 

Wiping  rags 

Paper  cups 

do 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Old  Forge 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Allentown 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Philadelphia, .'. 

Do 

Oo -. 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Bradford 

Bryn  Mawr 

Chalfonf 

Clarkes  Summit 

Do 

Franklin 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Reading 

Wllhamsport 

Willow  Grove 

York.: 

Spring  City 

Do — 

Oo 

Carlisle 

Oo 


.  GarlatCo 

do 

do 

do 

.  Mack  Trucks 

do 

;  Lehigh 'stieei; .;.;;;;;;"""" 

.  Maurice  Boutin 

do . — ...... 

.  Globe  Protection 

.  Beaumont  Birch 

.  Day  &  Zimmerman 

do 

.  Dresser  Manufacturing 

.  Ransom  F.  Shoup 

.  Asplunda  Chipper 

International  Salt : 

.  Franklin  Steel 

.  Blair  Knox  Equipment 

.  Development  Dimensions 

.  International  Rope 

.  E.  Keller 

.  Phiico  Ford 

.  American  Chain 

.  Spring  City  Foundry 

do 

do 

.  Volk  Manufacturing 

.do 


...  Traffic  signal  post 

do 

...  Pumpers 

...  Rescue  apparatus 

Structural  steeL 

Consultant 

Guard  service 

do 

....  Steel  chain  conveyer 

Study— Air  pollution 

do 

...  Clamps .: 

...  Voting  machines 

...  Inspect'install  aerial  tree  trimmer .'. 

...  Salt— deicing 

.;.  Sign  post 

...  Grapples 

.;.  Professional  services 

Rope 

...  Water  wall  tubes 

...  Equipment ... 

...  Chains 1 

Terminal  boxes...: i 

...  Snow  p]ows 


Newport. 


Tyler 

Houston  1. 
Do.'.. 


RHODE  ISLAND 
TEXAS 


U.S  Naval  Underwater  Systems Consultant. 


»4,403 

102.995 

39,811 


37,020 

374. 699 

381,600 

330, 630 

43,246 

197, 825 

10. 754, 175 

7, 124. 710 

114.000 

27, 929 

36,000 

.       26, 687 

52, 520 


103,800 

806,500 
1,242,000 

253,250 
1,910,794 

135,000 

1, 879, 368 

4. 700, 000 

45,000 

145,000 
26, 192 

124,580 
61,400 
27,648 

226,500 

196,700 

162,300 
49, 638 

210,000 

24,225 

2,746,500 

874.500 
86.400 
34.495 
68,000 
39,579 
38.662 

699,756 
26,300 
48,300 
74,500 
79,300 
45,195 
53, 676 


25.000 


(421 

13.884 

9,401 


2,126 

33, 462 

2,882 

12,854 

2,181 

190, 719 

10,754,175 

7,124,710 

7,450 

27, 929 

20,000 

1,452 

16,303 


103.800 

210.898 

8.544 

49,000 

9,542 

1,000 

9,155 

104,264 

3,8% 

2,414 

5,356 

2,333 

61,440 

27.648 

28.000 

2.159 

108,300 

49.638 

1.647 

4.054 

101,063 

1,339 

57.024 

1,725 

68,000 

6,855 

38,662 

8.083 

4,050 

960 

36.408 

79,300 

216 

274 


25,000 


Tyler  Pipe  Industry- 
Horn  Construction.. 
do - 


Cast  iron  plugs. 

Construction... 

do 


Alexandria.. 

Arlington 

Do 


VIRGINIA 


Russell  Pipe  &  Foundry 

Sfanwick  Corp 

American  Management  Systems. 


Cast  iron  plugs 

Consultant 

Professional  studies. 


Cllntonville. 
Oo 


WISCONSIN 


Seagrave  Fire  Apparatus 

do...- •- 


Fire  apparatus. 
do 


I  Part  of  joint  venture.  See  table  A  Texas. 


SEC.  III.  SUBCONTRACTORS  BY  STATE 
[Contract  amount  unpaid  not  available) 


36869 


Contract  No. 


206027 

215817 
217363 
277714 
521424 
524090 
225460 
225459 
524520 
522126 
523949 
524209 
524376 


524495 
523883 
523723 
523691 
521256 
520110 
523444 
212329 
211119 
211120 
520918 
217434 
524262 
523461 
209176 
217649 
209706 
524483 
218679 
223202 
523365 
524322 
523079 
523694 
226017 
522610 
226214 
521551 
523664 
523299 
523625 
524365 
521410 
523897 


225724 


1,063,629 
68.958.886 
55. 000. 000 

219,662 

24.  773,  367 

4,  547,  220 

524032 
218407 
217482 

648.091 

35. 810 
40,000 

502,766 
5,191 
4,772 

524033 
211528 
217461 

1,163,400 
2, 388, 476 

5,872 
11,932 

519249 
S22654 

City 


Company 


Product  tr  service 


Contract 
Contract  amount 

amount  unpaid      ContrKt  No. 


Birmingham 

Do 

Anniston 

Alexander^ 

Anniston 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Anniston 

Birmingham 

Do 


ALABAMA 


..  U.S.  Pipe 

do 

..  Dresser  Ind 

..  Russell  Plpo 

'.L  Dresser  Ind 

..  U.S.  Pipe 

..  Wolf  Ridge  Plasties,  Inc 

..  Phelps  Dodge 

..  Stockman 

do 


Castings 

do 

Valves 

Castings 

Clamps 

Valves 

Plastics  plates  and  ducts. 

Copper  pipe.. 

Acid  res-pipe 

Valves  and  fillings 


Walnut  Creek. 

Sacramento 

Burlingame 

Do 

Los  Angeles 

North  Hollywood. 
BeiKeley 


CALIFORNIA 


Concrete  Grinding  &  Grooving Grooved  roadway 

Wemco  Div.  Envirotech  Corp Removal  and  refurbishing. 

Aluminum  Plumbing  Fixtures  Corp Shower 

Hisolar Expansion  jointo 

Mason  Ind Vibration  eliminator 

Bobrick Accessories 

Hospital  Systems.  Inc Wall  consoles 


$79,798 

790,000 

484,382 

65,880 

50,138 

44,983 

460,000 

6,500 

3,000 

24,000 


1,727,733 
1,000 
500 
2.000 
7.200 
1.600 
142.000 


r9.79«..; 

386,899 

134,492 

29,797 

50,138 


28.000 


36870 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

.     I     sec.  III.  SUBCONTRACTORS  BY  STATE-Continued 
(Contract  amount  unpaid  not  available) 


City 


Company 


Product  or  service 


Do. 
Oa. 
Do. 

Do. 


COLORAOO 


CONNECTICUT 


..  John  Mansville... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Bridteport 

Oanbory 

Wosthaven 

Now  Haven 

Bridaeport... 

Plainville „ 

Bridgeport.. 

Bristol 

Donbary 

Wosthaven 

New  Britian 

Wilton 

Stiinfard 

GlMbrooli 

Haoiden "I" 

Greoowiehl^I""!"! 

Brookfield 

Bridnport * 

Do::::::::::::::::::: 
S: :::::::: 

West  Hartford 

Greenwich. I.'' 


Wilfflinfton. 

Do 

Do 


DELAWARE 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Washington. 
Do 


Chicago 

Aurora 

Chicago 

Do 

Peoria 

Chicago 

Do 

Do 

Springfield.... 
'nicago 

Do 

Do 

Danville 

Chicago 

Do 

Pooria 

Chicago 

Do 

North  Brook.. 
Broadview 

Do 

Morton  Grove. 


..  Bridgeport  Brass 

..  Control  Instruments. 

..  BilcoCo 

..  SargeintCo 

..  Jenkins. 

..  Haevey  Hubbel I 

.-  General  Electric 

..  Hubbel ■"" 

-.  General  Electric 

..  Preferred  Utilities I' 

..  Bilco  Company. 

-.  TuttleS  Barley '."'.'" 

..  Arititectoral  Lead... 

..  C.  E.  Controls 

..  ToddCEA  Inc ""I] 

..  Philip  Genovese 

do 

..  Petro  Concrete 

..  Construction  products. 

..  Trio  Ind.  Inc... 

do "1 

do r 

.  structural  rest..." 

.  Drum  &  Bush .:::::: 

-  Petro  Concrete J 

.  Sanitation  Tank  Services  Inc. 
.  Sampson  Tank  Services  Inc 

-  Speakman 


..  Ewell  W.  Finley  P.C 
do 


.-  A.  C.  tile 

.-  Insulation.. 

.do 

..  Pipe  Insulation. 
do 


-.  Brass  pipe 

--  Fuel  gazer 

-.  Roof  scuttle 

..  Hardware 

..  Valves 

..  Wiring  device 

..  Switchboards 

..  Switches 

..  Switchboards 

.-  Gages 

..  Hatchway  doors 

.  Grilles  ditf 

.  Exterior  lead 

-  Upgrade  boilers 

.  Buzzer  controls 

-  Engineering 

do 

-  Sludge  tank ' 

.  Materials 

-  Metals ";; 

.  Aluminum  windows... 

-  Arch  metal 

-  Metal  windows... 

-  Restoration I^ 

.  Air-conditioning  units.. 
.  Roofing  coves 


Glass  holder 

Erection  of  gasholder*.': 
Faucets 


ILLINOIS 


Engineering. 
do...  .. 


Brazil 

Indianapolis.. 
Fort  Wayne... 

Do 

Michigan  City. 

Kokomo 

Elkhart. 


INDIANA 


.  Greely  &  Hanson 

.  Lyon  Metal  Products..""" 
.  Greely  &  Hanson.. 

.  De  Leuw  Gather 

.  Caterpillar  Tractor.. 

-  Visicon  Co 

-  Cerro  Wire  &  Cabiei:: 

.  Zenith  Controls. 

-  Simplex  Co "I 

.  Crouse-Hinds... 

-  U.S.  Steel ::;:"."" 

-  U.S.  Gypsum 

.  Bohn 

.  Cerro  Wire  »  Caliie 

do ■ 

.  Caterpillar " 

.  Oorbin J 

U.S.  Gypsum. ' 

Acoustic  Development  Corp"' 
.  Elkay  Manufacturing.. 

W.  D.  Allen  Manufacturing. 

Bell&Gossett ^.TI" 

Arketex  Ceramics.. 

Holcomb  &  Hoke         

General  Electric.. 

do 

Dwyer  Corp H 

American  Standard 

Nibco 


.  Consulting  engr 

.  Lockers  and  benches..!: 

-  Consulting  engr 

-  Engineering "'.'.'... 

.  Emergency  generator.."!! 

-  Alarm  systems 

.  Wire "; 

.  Remote  control  contacts" 

.  Pumps  and  tanks 

.  Cost  boxes 

-  Metal  bucks 

.  Drywall 

.  Coils 

.  Wire 

do ::::"" 

.  Emergency  generators. 

.  Automatic  dampers 

.  Gypsum  board. I 

Telephone  boothes 

.  Plumbinj  fixtures ! 

.  Fire  control  equipment!:! 
.  Centrifugal  pumps 


Burlington. 
Mission 


Covington. 

Do.... 
Lexington. 

Do.... 
^  Do.... 
Louisville.. 

Do.... 

Do.... 
^  Do.... 
Eriangi... 

ilbridge... 
ialtifflort.. 
Do.... 

lyattsviNt.. 


IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 


General  Electrw. 


.  Masonry  work 

.  Folding  partitions.... 

.  Transformers 

do... !!! 

Kitchen  units 

Plumbing  fixtures... 
Copper  fittings 

Electric  switchboard. 


Marley  Co. 


Cooling  tower. 


.  Freis  i  Sons 

do. I 

.  Mason  S  Hanger... 

do .. 

do ■"■" 

.  Caldwell  Tanks...!'  ■■ 

do 

do.... !!!!! 

.  American  Standard 
.  Post  Glover  Electric!::' 


MARYLAND 


Liskey  Aluminum 

Baltimore  Brick  Co.  .  . 
Anchor  Post 

do .!!!:!!!!!: 

PotomK  Iron ! 


Detention  equipment. 

Jail  equipment 

Consulting  engineer.. 

do 

do '■ 

Water  towers. 

do '  " 

do !" 

Plumbing  fixtures.. 

Nurses  call 


Aluminum ; 

Brick 

Permanent  chain. 

Chain  link.. 

Structural  steel... 


November  17,  19  75 


Contract 
amount 


$3,200 
2,000 
7,900 
4.650 
5,000 


1,000 
500 

200 
6,200 
1,800 
6,200 
43,000 
10,000 
30,000  . 
8,000  . 
1,000  . 
3, 100  . 
735,000  . 
35,000  . 
79,000  . 
15,000  . 
35,500  . 
3,700,000  . 
9,700  . 
70,000  . 
22,000  . 
50,000  . 
450,000  . 
30,000  . 
32,000  . 
2, 540, 000  . 


105, 000, . 

144, 200  . 

1,000  . 


5,500 
66,900 


1. 520, 000 

6. 127 
26, 235 
275, 000 
165,000  . 

1,000  . 
21,000  . 

5,000  . 

2,000  . 

800  . 

16,000  . 

45,000  . 

2,000  . 

UO.OOO  . 

50,000  . 

90,000  . 

8,000  . 

2,000  . 

4,200  . 
42, 100  . 
14,000  . 
18,000  . 


32,000 

63,000 

4, 050, 000 

4, 028, 000 

5,890,000 

67,000 

192,500 

150,000 

1,000  . 

5,000  . 


10,000  .. 

1,000  .. 

18,000  .. 

22,676  .. 

1,161.450  .. 


Contract 
amount 
unpaid 


Contract  No. 


221520 
224795 


10.000 

1.140 

20,800 

25,000 

13,200  . 

1,500  . 

1.000  . 

40,000  . 

47,000 


November  17,  1975 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SEC.  III.  SUBCONTRACTORS  BY  STATE— Continued 
(Contract  amount  unpaid  not  available] 


City 


Company 


Product  or  service 


Cambridge... 

Boston 

Wellsley 

Do 

Do...... 

Westfield .... 

Lacon. 

Hinghan 

Pittsfield.... 
Cambridge... 

Everett 

Braintree 

Gardner 

Boston 

Norwood 

Maiden 

Natick 

Do 

Maiden 

Hudson 


Kalamazoo... 

3  River 

Escorse 

Rochester... 


Minneapolis. 


Jackson. 
Clinton.. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 


Lynn  Sign 

Westingnouse  Electric... 

General  Electric 

...do 

Plasterer  Wire  &  Cable.. 

Sterling 

Hampton  Engineering... 

Russel  Electric 

General  Electric 

Grace  Construction 

Market  Forge 

Symmons  Industrials... 

Simplex  Time 

Metcalf  «Eddy 

Elemco 

Glover  Coating 

Ward  WellerCo 

do. 

Glover  Coating 

Wardweller 


Vecta  Group 

Armstrong 

Walcon  Corp 

MilcoSpec 


Sonneborn  Co.'... 


.  Exterior  illuminating  sign 

.  4,000  amp  circuit  breaker... 

.  Electric  buss  duct 

.  Electric  panel  boards  Bds 

.  Wire 

.  FIntube 

.  Grounded  outlets 

.  Automatic  transfer  switchci. 
.  Voltage  regulators 

Spray  fireproofing 

.  Mediprep 

.  Plumbing  fixtures 

Frequency  control... 

.  Consulting  engineer 

.  Test  high  voltage  cati|es 

.  T-lock  membering.jC 

.  Aluminum  guard  railing 

.  Aluminum  railings.. 

.  Tank  covers 

:  Aluminum  hand  railings 


Carpentry 

Humidifier 

Aluminum  louvers 

Metal  spec 


Metallic  water 


MISSOURI 

SL  Louis 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

NEW  JERSEY 

Fairfield 

Belle  Meadow 

Newark 

South  Hackensack 

Nutley 

Clifton 

Westfield 

Jersey  City 

Do 

New  Brunswick-American !.!.:.:.:. 

Do 

Newark 

New  Brunswick-American , 

Piscataway 

Harrison 

Union  City 

Bayonne 

Cranford 

Wharton , 

Springfield 

Piscataway 

Carlstatt 

Iselin * 

Jersey  City .; 

Carlstatt 

Leonia 

Woodbridge 

North  Bergen 

Wycoff 

Palisades  Park 

Carlstadt 

Union  City 

North  Arlington 

North  Bergen 

Englewooo. 

Newark... 

Ridgefieid :..".!'!::!'!..; 

Kearny 

Jersey  City 

Union 

Burlington , 

Elizabeth.. 

Hackensack 

Do : 

Englewood 

South  Kearney 

Weehawken 

Elizabeth 

Union 

Do !.!.!!!!!!"!!!!! 

Jersey  City 

Kearney 

North  Bergen 

Denville 

South  Kearney ^ 

Harrison 

Do !!!..!!!!!!!! 

Do 


Armstrong  Cork 

Eaton  Manufacturing  Co. 

Medart 

Miss.  Glass 

Consol.  Alum , 

AIco  Control 

Emerson  Elec 


Flooring  base... 
Water  coolers... 

Lockers 

Wire  glass 

Elbow  couplings. 
Mech.  controls.. 
Heating  cable... 


Elivin  J.  Smith  Division 

Nichols  Engineering  &  Research.. 

Cyclon  Fence 

J.  B.  EurelICo 

Haughton  Elevators  Co 

Fischer  &  Porter .. 

Honeywell  Inc 

J.  R.  Mass  Co..  Inc 

Warren  George  Inc 

American  Standard 

Buffalo  Tank 

Federal  Pacific 

American  Standard... 

J.  R.  Smith 

Campbell  Foundry 

Simplex  Corp 

Bayonne  Block 

Construction  Specialties , 

L  E.  Corp ..^. 

Uni  Strut 

Smith  Mfg 

American  Standard 

Siemens  Corp 

Lightolier. 

Lexington  Standard 

Glenwood  Constr , 

Heifitz  Metal 

Erelich  Insul 

Tern  Construction 

Quality  Insulation 

Pioneer  Fireproof 

Norwalk  Metal 

Concrete  Plank 

SAS  Equipment 

Crest.  BIdg.  Restoration 

Edwards  &  Kelsey. 

Brisk  Water  .Proof... 

Pipe  Protection  Service  Inc 

Atlas  Steel  Prod 

Great  Lamb  Dredge  &  Dock  Co 

Burling  Testing  Co 

Weeks  Const.  Co 

Raymond  Int'l  Inc 

.....do 

Modern  Folding  Doors,  Inc 

Modern  Transportation  Co 

Valiant  Metal 

Weeks  Dredging  Contracting,  Inc.. 
Great  Lakes  Dredge  8i  Dock  Co.... 

do 

Warren  George.  Inc 

Pipe  Protection  Service  Inc 

King  Insulation 

Hazards  Research  Corp 

Modern  Transportation 

Campbell  Foundry 

do •. 

....do , 


Metal  siding 

Incinerators 

Chain  link  fencing 

Insulating  concrete  file 

Elevators 

—  Meter  gages  controls  da^  loggers 

Controls 

Painting 

Drilling  and  grouting. 

..w.  Plumbing  fixtures 

Fuel  tanks 

Switch  gear 

Plumbing  fixtures /. 

..t.  Drains ....4. 

...'.  Manhole  covers ....•• 

Metal  acousticals 

Concrete  blocks 

....  Louves 

Vinyl  wall  covering 

Misc.  metal 

Plumbing  fixtures 

...  Vac-pump!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Light  fixtures 

....  Partitions 

Concrete 

Kitchen  equipment 

....  Insulation , 

...  Flooring , 

Insulation 

Hollow  metal 

....  Kitchen 

Concrete 

Demolition .' 

...  Restoration. 

Engineering 

...  Silicone  water  replacement. 

...  Pipe  protection  (coating) 

Metal  wall 

Sampling  outfall j 

Testing  switch  gear 

...  Dredging  marine  work 

...  Piezometers 

.--  Pikes 

...  Folding  doors 

...  Cleaning 

...  Inspection  ot  conduits,  benches 

...  Dredging 

...  Rock  demolitions 

...  Mud  removal ^ 

...  Borjpgs ^... 

....  Cutting  pipe  field  loints 

...  Insulation 

Gas  detection  and  monitoring 

...  Removel  residual  sludge 

...  Castings 

:!:::!!.'do!!!:!!!!:::!!!:!:::::::::::::!! 


Contract 
amount 


$10,000 
8,000 
32,500 
48,000 
30.000 
2,000 
10.000 
35.000 
15.000 
32,000 
18,000  . 
12,000  . 
15,000 

1,290,000 
14,000  . 

1,275,000 

41, 456 

525, 500 

17.500 

'265,000 


4.100 

1.000 

2.600 

35,000 


36871 


Contract 
amount 
unpaid       Contract  No. 


18,000  .... 


22.000 
1.000 

2.400 

6.600 

7,000 

12,000 


100,000  . 
438,800  . 

57,785  . 

58,000  . 

79,850  . 

550,000  . 

115.000  . 

50.000  . 

50,000  . 

500  . 

5.000  . 

175,000  . 

5,300  . 

500  . 

2,000  . 

5,000  . 

3.000  . 

1,250  . 

14. 700  . 

8.100  . 

9,200  . 

7.800  . 

10.000  . 

73. 100  . 

10,000  . 

175,000  . 

90,000  . 

70,000  . 

10,000  . 

40,000  . 

99,750  . 

430, 725  . 

5,000  . 

100,000  . 

57. 700  . 

17.890  . 

21.300  . 

58,870  . 

9,175  .. 

5.000  . 

26.675  . 

3.637,000. 

15,500  .. 

5,160,000  . 

3,800  .■ 

28,000  . 

18,500  . 

300.000  .. 

750, 000  . 

140.000  .. 

22,800  .. 

150,000  .'. 

160,000  . 

20.000  . 

70.000  .. 

1.490.000  .. 

713,240  .- 

1,930  .. 


36872 
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att 


Company 


Product  or  service 


Contract 
amount 


NEW  JERSEY-ContiniMd 


.  North'Brunswick , 

IMorristown 

Carteret , 

Newark. 

RidgtMd 

Do 

Roseland 

Hobohen . 

North  Bergen 

South  Hackensack 

Fairfield 

Jersey  City 

Little  Ferry 

Newark 

Do 

Ridgefield  Park 

Harrison 

Do 

Do    .__. 

Do-  -   V 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

North  Berni» 

WyckoU 

Do 

Hoboken 

Linden , 

Summit , 

Carlstadt 

Middlesex 

Weehawken 

Hillside 

Hackensack 

Weehawken 

Harrison ; 

Perth  Am  boy 

Passaic 

Do 

North  Bergen 

Dover 

Ridgefield  Park 

BkxMn  field 

Beilin ,.... 

North  Arlington.. 

Elizabeth 

Passaic 

Fairfield 

East  Patarson 

Palisades  Park 

'•essaic 

Hawthorne 

Carlstadt... ...... 

Laonia ,. 

Woodbridge 

Harrison „ 

Do 

Do 

Hoboken i... 

Linden 

Summit ...'. 

CarlsUdt 

Middlesei ^ 

Weehawken...^ 

Hillside 

Hackensack 

Weehawken , 

Fort  Lee ...i. 

Union  City 

Dover 

Netcong 1 "." 

Rockaway 

Do... 

Do 

Newark ;. 

Do 

Fletnlngton „ 

Bloom  f«ld...-. ,...J 

Kearny „ 


N.  Maltere  &  Sons 

Omark  Industries l.lll'.li'l 

Karl  Koch  Erecting  Co """""" 

Robinson  Pipe  Cleaning  Co...  '. 

Brick  Water  Waterproofing  Co.,  Inc 

Brisk  Waterproofing  Co.,  Inc l.H 

Colonial  Manufacturing  Co '.'."." 

Burlington  Elevators I'.l" 

King  Insulation  Co..  . 

J.  B.  EwelICo 

Precast  CorKrete,  Itc ."..' ' 

Joseph  T.  Ryerson  S  Co  . 

Walker  Porous  Walt  Pipe J." 

United  States  Steel  Supply '..'.". 

Cyclone  Fence "II"""H  I  I 

Peitz  Industries ■.--.-.-..-- 

~ Campbell  Foundry. 


.  Tile  rods,  steel  exp.  bearings.. 

.  Studs .„.. 

.  General  contracting 

.  Sewer  cleaning 

.  Waterproofing ,11, 

do " 

Inserts  screens H, 

Elevators 

Piping  system I.I 

Roof  insulation  modified 

.  Precast  drainage  structures 

Steel  edging 

Porous  pipe 

Fence  work [ 

Chain  link  fence ."I 

Interlxking  pavers I 

Castings 


.do. 


do... 

English  Institute  Inc .'.V.V. 

.J - Tern.  Construction 

-. R.  C.  Public  Associates 

i MTS  Steel  Products...  

.., „ SrazillBros ' 

W.D.  Virtue 

S.  W.  LInd.  Inc Ill""']" 

Rure  Associates  Inc........ 

Valient  MeUI ."."." 

— Doors  Inc 

National  Air  Balance. '.'.'.Ill ' 

« Valient  Metal 

.— Campbell  Foundry lllllllllllllllllll' 

■ Chevron  Asphalt l.l'l 

Handi-Hut I11"I"1I"1III"II" 

.'., LervgustCorp lllllllllllllllllllll'l 

Hermit  Inc , I.  "" 

..--'... I.  Damiano , lllll'l 

Elbert  Lively  Co """"II" 

■ Formigle  Corp 

--'- Tecfab  of  New  Jersey  Division,  CwretoPtank  Co." 

Weeks  Dredging  S  Construction  inc 

— -. . Gaess  Environment  Service  Corp 

■..'. :..  Recast  Constr ucfion  Co "" 

--.- Bergen  County  Cut  Stone  Co.  Inc.. IIIIII"""' 

- New  Jersey  Paquet  Landscape 

Sibbie  Coot  Corp I 

-, Mayfair  Window  &  Glass  Co III 

Lexington  Standard IIIIIII 

....• Glenwood  Cone 

Herfitz  MeUI  Crall. 

Campbell  Foundry...  .'..'.'.'.'.' 


do. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do- 


.-.: do.. 

do 

■  •••«-—-•••-•"-   WIlo  d(06l_ ._._,, 

Brazill  Bros 

W.D.  Virtue 

F.  W.Sind 

Rure  Associates.. 

Valiant  Metal 

.' Doors.  Inc 

Natl  Air  Balance , 

. Valient  Metal 

„ Quality  Ins H'l 

Norwalk  Metals ., IIIIII 

Hermex J 

.J.  Drilling ;} 

. Moore  Trerich  American  Corp..V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.'.V.V 

..... — .... — do 

.-. Jersey  testing  Lab. ..".,. IIIIIII 

Robinson  Pipe  Cleaning  Co.. IllllllllllUri 

Mergentine  Contr.  Corp.. 

• Elbert  Lively  Co lllllllllll 

.... Modern  Transp.  Co.  "  


Charlotte. 
Do... 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


NC  Granite  Corp. 
WillacdLead 


Columbus 

Youngstowa 

Amelia 

Champion 

Toledo 

Owens 

Qeveland 

Youngstown 

Dayton 

Warren 

Columbus 

Youngstown 

Oxford 

Youncstowa 


OHIO 


do 

...  Insulation 

...  Flooring. IIIIIIIIIII 

.-  Partitions 

-.  Am  electrical  systems 

.-  Arch  terra 

.-  Window  screens Ill 

..  Aluminum  window 

..  Steel  lockers 

..  Overhead  doors I 

..  Air  balance 

..  LKkers 

.-  Supply  castings I, 

..  Cement , 

..  Information "III! 

.-  Bus  shelters 

..  Steelcurb 

..  S.S.  stacks 

..  Lab  equipment 

..  Hoisting  equipmenL 

..  Concrete  deck 

..  Concrete  plank Ill 

..  Dredging  operations 

.-  Clean  hydraulic 

..  Precast  construction IIH 

..  Limestone  work 

..  Landscape 

..  Install  by  boring 

..  Install  aluminum  windows 

.  Partitions 

.  Concrete... II. 

. .  Kitchen  equipment Ill 

.  Castings 

* " 

-----do 

.  Partitions 

.  Air  elec.  supply HI 

.  Air  frig H 

.  Window  screening Ill", 

.  Aluminum  windows II, 

-  Steel  lackers [ 

.  Overhead  doors I' 

.  Air  balance HI 

.  Steel  lockers I.III! 

.  Insulation lllll. 

.  Food  service II .','.'... 

.  Breeching I. III! 

.  Cone,  drop  holes IIIII! 

.  Water  pumping 

.  Dewatering 

.  Test  wall  I.I.IIi; 

.  Cone,  cylinders  testing 

.  Pipe  cleaning. 

.  Drilling  caisons II 

.  Hoisting  equipment I 

Emptying  dig.  tanks II 


Chess  tales  and  granite. 
Radiation  protection 


Kinnear 

Youngstown  Sh«il.I.I 

Ind.  Air 

U.S.  Ptywood 

US  Steel..    

John  Mansville 

Sherman  Williams....*" 

Youngstown  Sheet 

Chrysler  Air  Temp.... 

Peerless 

Weiman  ... 

Youngstown  Sheet.... 

Square  D 

Youngstown  Steel 

.  Fire  shut 

.  Elec.  cond 

Vent  fans 

Doors  

G.I.  pipe 

Insulation 

Paint 

Duct  work.-... 

Chillers 

Fans 

Purafy 

Conduit 

Trench  duct 

Conduit 


$654,000 
200,000  . 
430,000 
2'6, 000  . 
2S5. 000  . 

14,430  . 
4,000  . 

54,121  . 

26.000  . 

16.500  . 
469, 671 


963, 227 
446.921 

1, 745, 000 
417,710 
707, 067 
476, 525 
187, 375 

2, 036,  540 
586, 000 
648,  415 
841,  830 
155.888 
70,000  . 

i6,dddl 

10,000  . 

20,000  . 

6,000  . 

5,050  . 

9,985. 

a  742  . 

7,500  . 

3,500  . 

68,000  . 

323,600 

1,070,000 

88,000 

255, 000 

265,  000 

96.000  .. 

4,000  .. 

142,000  .. 

80,500  .. 

32, 150  .. 

95, 000  .-. 

10,000  .. 

120.000  .. 

7,400  .. 

90,000  .. 

9,000  .. 

150,000  .. 

10,000  .. 

175,000  .. 

90,000  .. 

525,000 

630,000 

1, 237, 000 

10,000  .. 

20,000  .. 

6,000  .. 

5,050  .. 

9,985  .. 

8,742  .. 

7,500  .. 

3,500  ... 

68,000  ... 

175,000  .. 

504,000  .. 

98,000  .. 

24,000  ... 

100,000  ... 

1,894,000  ... 

9,300  ... 

15,000  ... 

6,000  ... 

300,000  ... 

5,000  ... 

30,000  ... 


1, 745, 000 
45,000 


10,000 

25,500 

5,000 

5,200 

2,000 

600 

300  . 

25,000  . 

14,000  . 
4,000  . 

10,000  . 

82,000  . 

10,000  . 

15.000  . 


Contract 
amount 
unpaid 


Contract  No. 


«5,000  .. 


no,  000 
50,000 
100,000 
355, 217 
653, 365 
93,415 
49, 960  . 
1,800  . 
11,378  . 
2,000  . 
151,000  . 
5, 669  . 


70,000 
29,000  . 
<   22,000 

6,000  . 
232, 000  . 


10,000 
58,000 
35^000 


-*..^.... 


November  17  y  1975 
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CUT 


Company 


Product  or  service 


Contract 
amount 


Contract 

amount 
unpaid 


Contract  N«k 


OHIO- 

Akron.-.. 

Cleveland 

Hamilton.. 

Columbus 

Hamilton 

Cincinnati , 

Columbus 

Cleveland.. , 

Akron..-..* 

Do 

Do 

Marietta 

Columbus.. 


-Continued 


Wilkinson  Co 

Picker  Corp 

Mosler  Safe  Co 

Weinman  Pump 

Mosler  Safe. 

American  Machine 

Kinnear 

E.  F.  Harserman 

Transformers  Consultants. 

do 

do 

Forms  Scientific 

Jeffry  Sludge  Collectors... 


Corner  guards 

Film  load 

Vault  door 

Pumps 

Safe 

Equipment.-.,--.. 

Fire  shut 

Metal  partitions- - 

Painting 

Hot  oil  cleaning.. 

Testing 

,  Cold  storage 

Sludge  collectors. 


OREGON 


Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisburg 

Beaver 

Pittsburgh 

Bethlehem 

Pittsburgh .' 

Levittown 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stove 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Do ^.... 

Bristol 

Nazareth 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Lansdale 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia 

Erie 

Conshohocken. 

Valley  Forge 

Pittsburgh 

New  Holland 

Trerose 

Monsey .• 

Beaver 

Harrisburg ., 

Pottstown 

Exton 

Pittsburgh » 

Philadelphia s 

Harrisburg 

Exton 

Hatfield , 

Colmar 

Exton 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Spartanburg 

Summerville 


Columbia Cascade  timber. 


United  States  Steel 

Bethlehem  Steel 

Pittsburgh  Paint , 

All  Lite  Metal , 

Wheatland  Pipe , 

Ite  Imper .. 

Pittsburgh  Paint 

!'s[agg  Col. I. III. III.I 

,  H.  K.  Dorki 

Westinghouse 

,  Picker 

Steel  Cofy 

Keystone 

Carlon  Manufacturing 

Itt  Nesbeth 

Air  Stream 

Alcoa 

American  Clear 

Armstrong 

Wm.  Hodges 

Amsco 

Wood  Industries 

Certain  Teed  Producb 

United  States  Steel , 

T.  Sralgaro  Inc 

Rulin  Coat  Co 

Const.  Spec 

Michael  Baker 

.  Corddry  Corp..- 

.  Seelye,  Stevenson  Valve  &  Knecht. 

,  Mobil  Dredging 

,  ECl  Soletamlie 

.  Day  &  Zimmerman 

Corddry,  Corp 

,  Mobil  Dredging ; 

.  Eastern  Press ..., 

,  FMCCorp.. 

,  Mobil  Dredging 


Molitemo  Stove.. 


Lockwood  Greene 

Flovertown  Aluminum. 


Kingsport 

Selmer 


TENNESSEE 


ASG  Ind.. 
G.E 


TEXAS 

Houston 

Do 

Tyler , 

VERMONT 
City  to  be  supplied 

VIRGINIA 

Roanoke 

Richmond 

Do 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Wheeling 

WISCONSIN 

Thunsville 

Algonia 

LaCr'oss 

Verona 

Milwaukee 

Do 

Do 

Madison 

La  Cross 

Madison 

Two  Rivers 


Candill  Rowlett  Scott... 

Polysonics 

Tyler  C.  I.  Pipe 


Engineering... 

do ^. ....... 

Steel 

Steel  pipe 

Paint ,. 

Louvers 

Conduit 

Fitting 

.  Paint 

.  Glass 

.  Brassfittings 

Motors ., 

Motor  starters 

X-ray  lU 

Boxes 

Lighting  fixtures 

Conduit.. 

Temp  controls 

Louvers 

Gravel 

Tile 

Floor  coverings 

Metal  shelves 

Or  lights 

Exp.  tanks 

Insulation 

Steelplates 

Carpentry 

Hydraulics , 

Concrete , 

Engineering 

IlllldoIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

do .< 

,  Cleaning 

.  Walls 

,  Consulting  engineers.. 

: do ^ 

.  Cleaning  tanks 

.  Concrete 

.  Screening  equipment.. 
.  Cleaning 


Granite  curb 


Architects 

Aluminum  window 


Glazing 

Plug-in  bus  duct 


Architects 

Pipe  insp 

C.  I.  Pipe 


(4,500  . 

7.800  . 

1,850  . 
19,000  . 
10,000  . 
15,000  - 
10,000  - 
15,000  . 

3,875  . 

8, 100, . 

2,100  . 

16,500  . 

1, 750, 000  . 


469, 671 


5,000 

5,100 

530,000 

500  . 

10,000  . 

100  . 

25,500  . 

700 

30,100 

5,000 

1.000 

1,000  . 

1.000  . 

3,500  . 

7,000  . 

15,000  . 

10,000  . 


3,700 

17,000 

78,000 

12.700 

3,500 

13,000 

13,700 

530,000 

136,846 

15,000 

40,000 

5,100 

177, 180 

5,000 

418,400 

54,000 

.800,000 

1,225,000 

900,000 

48,000 

1,500.000 

210,000 

160,000 


115,000 

2,500 

2,550 

50,000 


50,000 


2,550 
123,000 

2,500 
308,000 


232.000 


Rock  of  Ages .^ — 

Roanoke  Iron  &  Bridge 

Robert  Shaw 

Amer.  Steril 

J.  G.  Wilson 

Amer.  Steril 

Fire  Prof.  Prod 


Marble  works. 


Iron  and  steel. 

Auto  contr 

Sterilizers 

Rolling  doors.. 
B.  P.  Washers. 

Equipment 


Super  Sky  Prod 

United  States  Plywood... 

Trane 

Corues 

Johnson  Control 

General  Electric 

Lock  Corp 

Ohio  Med.  Prod 

Trane 

Electro  Systems 

Hamilton  Manufacturing-. 


Skylights 

Doors 

Rebest  coils 

Diffuse  rs ... 

Controls 

X-iay  duct 

Metal  iKkers 

Oxygen  supply... 

Fan  unit 

Elec.  equipment. 
Lab  equipment... 


255,000 

200,000 
41,000 


15.500 
20,000 


500,000 

750,000 

8,000 


150.000 


10.000 
12,000 
15.000 
11,500 
500 

60,000 


8.000 

32.000 

5.000 

4.650 

5.500 

15.000 

5.200 

52.000 

112.000 

19.450 

75,000 
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November  17,  1975 


PTOJECT-C-226.  TOTAL  CONTRACT  AMOUNT  $1,757,600.  BALANCE  UNPAID  JSl.OOO 


St*t«  and  city 


Company 


Product  or  service 


..  Catt  iron  pipe. 
-.  Aluminum  angles. 
..  Trash  receptacles. 

..  Galvanized  steel. 
..  Acoustical  block. 
..  Aluminum  louvres. 
..  Epoxy  paint. 
..  Electrical  fittings. 
Marble  chips. 


AtobamarHolt Central  Foundry. 

(I'wnsas:  Magnolw Southern  Extrusions,  fnc""" 

California :  Los  Angeles Group  Arte 

Connecticut:  

Fairfield    Emeco  Steel  Corp 

Greenwich Proudfoot  Co  

»»'»'*»- H.  A.  Leed  <  Co."..:: 

Stamford p.p.c.  Industries....      "" 

i^I"*'!)!,"".' S'""'«y  Electric  Co :: 

Georgia:  Atlanta Georgia  Marble  Co 

'tena"^SS-0-rii«:::::  m'l^ontpr*o  &&"-----  ^e'r^^^rfr '"'"'""•    , 
Ma»achusetts:  MiUord BeWn^riSirp      ...  !:::::::  sfgw      "^  """""""'  P*"'"' 

Sri^'S- ?"*'"'*  Nipple  Corp Galvanized  pipe. 

"''**»•** Kowneer-Architectural  Products  Ferrules  store  front 

Inc. 

oS f'w.V"!'!!!****'*"^ Epoxy  adhesive. 

Clark   Liu^  A.?h^!'t-  " Aluminum  sheet  plate. 

Eife::::::::::::::  terKl-rn-sy«:co s*4l>iriSs""*""'"=- 

^J'X" - ?lr  ^,^ '■'""I'erSupplyVinc::  Ll^'b^r"*' 

'•"do     I^VcLJ^T stainless  steel. 

p«.£uVen-:::::::::::  ^^^^^^ 1^^;^  waterproofing. 

No^^ojjna;  Greeiisbir^:  l^^&i^ui^Z  IS^^^I^vents. 

afc::::::::::  KU^&^ng-co::::::  K£^?^[|, 

"""•♦^ CopJay  Cement  ManSfacturing    Cement     * 

SSiL^"!*''* ^^'^^  <5lass  Co safetv  ilass 

Pittsburgh Universal  Alias  Cemeiif "  *'***■ 

o,     ""t.- Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp    

ohior"""^ G.4W.V  Corson..'::::::::::  um.. 

rSg^:::::::::::::  ^^'^^i^co^i:  ^^r^^'^ 

ptStSSS?*** fi"**"""  ^"'''?«"""8 Alumin.m  pipe. 

T««,?H^S™ American  Insulated  Wire Insulated  wire 

Texas.  Houston National  Cellulose  Corp aS? s^^ay  on  materiat 


PROJECT  T-30449,  TOTAL  CONTRACT  AMOUNT.  J4,«09,000 


Illinois: 


"""iJ?* PortK,  Inc.,  Railway  Prod Insulated  joints. 

Wassachusetts:' "''I  ancfcors. 

St''*'*?'' Bird  Tie  Pads.  Inc....  Tie  oads 

•"^^•^'•' E'|*jc    Cabli,    Oiviiion-U.S.slgn'atN;nds. 

*lew  Jersey: 

uJinX nZ'^^rK'^°-r Conduit  fittings. 

tiiinjMon..    Robert  McKeown  Co..  Glvntni  mini 

wJitO^;^* Hu«Json  Portland  CementCi::::  Cemlnt*^   *• 

*"'°""«' Kopper  Co..  Inc Protection  board. 


)hio: 


Ashtabula 

Cleveland 

Do 


Railroad  Rubber  Products  Inc 
Erico  Products,  Inc 

.do.  


Rubber  abrasion  plates 
Contact  rail  joints. 


Do do Neg.  rail  bonds. 

^  Mansfield. ::::::::::::"6h"ii Brassco" ^J-'f* 'f '' """ec*"" 

ennsvlvania:  —  unig  orass  w p    Anchors. 

mSm  pTeaiart Pe™iiM« f*'*^"  ^.ow  Matters. 

PhiladelphJr  .::::::::  m™'1.1?J-:v  .iii:.-.::.-:---  '"'"L'ted  Jomts 


steeiton:.. ::::::::::-■  Brtweremsl4i  cr"'*^"''"^'-  r  h  '"'     . 

Do  oeinienem  aieei  Co End  approaches  plates. 

Do S« Brackets-splice. 

Do     22 Contact  rail. 

Special    work    portions— Bolts 

spikes,  ties,  plates. 


PROJECT  C-266.  TOTAL  CONTRACT  AMOUNT  J629.608,  BAUNCE  UNPAID  $260,523 


C  mnecticut: 


|WtC-266  TOTAL  CONTRACT  AMOUNT  $629,608,  BALANCE  UNPAID    $260,523-Con. 


State  and  city 


Company 


Product  or  service 


New  Jersey: 

Clifton 

Somerville 

Parsiopany 

Cranford 

Jersey  City : 

Summit 

Carlstadt 

Ohio:  Wooster ::"" 

Pennsylvania:  Wampum..: 


Terrazzo  &  Marble  Supply  Co 

Wilkinson 

Interpace  Corp.  . 

Builders  General.. 

Ryerson,  Inc... 

W.D.  Virtue..         

Julius  Blum  s  Co :::::" 

Wooster  Manufacturing  Co 
Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co::: 


-  Terrazzo  materials. 

-  Tile  terrazzo. 

-  Celanic  and  terra. 
.  Portland  cement 
.  Aluminum  sheet 
.  Shapes  tile. 

.  Aluminum  sheet  and  shapes. 
.  Nonsllp  treads. 
.  Colored  cement 


PROJECT  131A-6.  TOTAL  CONTRACT  AMOUNT  $53,264,019.  BALANCE  UNPAID  $50,700,000 


New  Jersey: 

^IZo. Fitzpatrick  4  Schiavone. 

^  Woodbridge Consolidated  X-Rav  .<;«r„, 


Ohio- s'arK:-;:::::::::  g^g^^lV'tiL"/^  ^'^'^■--  XrR^y  inspection  tor  weidmg. 
Newton squaii:::::::::  Zi:fZro.^T''!':::-":_  Bj^^mg inspection. 


Pennsylvania: Babcock  4  wncox.-:::^::::  H.l^':^^'^^. 

t3r-^'Ir^-,;,V.- yjl?.  TS^hnical  Engineers.. 


Structural  steel.' 
Structural  steel. 


Pittsburgh Levinson  Steel  Co" 

Tennessee:  Knoxville Tucker  Steel  Divisioii'"o"t"u  S  " 

T..,,.  u      .  Industries.  Inc. 

Texas.  Houston Cameron  Iron  Works Heavy  wall  pipes. 

PROJECT  D-20104.  TOTAL  CONTRACT  AMOUNT  $54,052,215  BALANCE  UNPAID  $42,290,552 


California:  Fullerton..  c 

Connecticut:  Brookfield  Vi'iiicin * lension  se 

Illinois:  Broadview..  '  WO  Allen  "Mfihn- Seismologi 

Massachusetts:  '*"  ""*  ^° ---  Signs. 

Boston Helsey.. 

Do SRI  

New  Jersey:  • ■*•' 

£°7A«e John  V.  Oinan. ... 

S^"'""," Campbell  Foundary 

North  Bergen Fairbanks  Co 

£'±?L 'JPP!*?'!  Polymers.:: 


set 
ist. 


Newafk-- ::::::  stockha 


m  Valves*  Fittings.:;::  Gatevalves 


Water  meters. 
Instrumentation. 

Building  exams. 
Receiving  basin  covers. 
Gate  valves. 
Water  proofing. 


Ohio:  Younestown    rnmm.r^i  it     ■''"'"»'-   -'-  Wtevalves. 

Pennsylvania:       Commercial  Shearing Temporary  steet 


Erie 


B^ehem:::::::::::::  ^^:S:^^::::----V!?^^}s^ 


structural  steel. 


PROJECT  131-D-l,  TOTAL  CONTRACT  AMOUNT  $10,415,000,  BALANCE  UNPAID  $1.980,i 


,000 


Pennsylvania:  Bethlehem....  Bethlehem  Fabricators Structural 


steel. 


PROJECT  131A-7.  TOTAL  CONTRACT  AMOUNT  $41,140,766,  BALANCE  UNPAID  $38,950,000 


OhiS  ■'*"*"■  '^*""*'"— ----  P'oneef  Industries. 


Hollow  metal  doors  and  frames. 


"'"t"^ ««««i  Builders Admixtures. 

Pennsvlvania:        Air  entertainment 

*'"'*'"" Portland  Cement  Manufacturing    Cement 


ll'^f** LpneStar  Industries....  Oo 

s:i|«;;;;;;;;;;;SS|^»^-i  &"-•-• 

Mountam  Top Connell  Iron  Wi 


connei.  ironi»i?ks::::::::::::  fl^Sf*'-  / 


PROJECT  D-24525.  TOTAL  CONTRACT  AMOUNT  $82,929.  BAUNCE  UNPAID  $82,1 


,929 


InStnte^rRe^e^rch^ff'       J^,ttn*f„rS.*'"  """ 


PROJECT  D-31311,  TOTAL  CONTRACT  AMOUNT  $1,739,807.  BAUNCE  UNPAID  $1,503. 


.490 


?.'.t/*u*''i."»"'«"'*«''----  Warren-George.  Bofin« 

Texas:  Houston R>i,mnnrt  in»ir;:;:V.V. Borings. 


Houston Raymond  I  nternitionai: 


^•""d?"-: fett'cS* "•^'cilu.gpanrts. 

ui.ii.l::.-:.- tiearic  Heater  Co Water  heater. 

------...  Insulated  wire. 

Chemical    Aluminum  sheet 


rti .    '"'""^'?^,--v Brand  Rex  Co.. 

CJIilornia:  Oakland K,.ser     Aluminum' 

Corp. 


PROJECT  C-30717.  TOTAL  CONTRACT  AMOUNT  $1,589,880 


Ifdiipn 
iri: 


X^v::;;;;;.;;  UfefJ-;::;:;::;:::-::  tea. 


Exhaust  fans. 


It »:::::::::::::  )li^'S.SS^^?:':::::::::  JllJi--^^'— 


Aluminum  sheet 


New  Jersey: 

UPW  Saddle  River Tidewater  Roofing*  Metal  Inc...  Waterproofing 

»u%-.:;:.:::::;:te^;?iVi„- Ho,Jmeta.''d<K,rs  and  frames. 

Ha  br«,cK  Height, Progr^sive^Brick  Co":::::::::  'rnsite  ducts. 

New^k .■;::: te^r",  Foundi^v^'' if.'  ""'"••ole  heads  and  rungs. 

Mocknardt  Foundry ci     manhole     head     dfair 


Perth  Afflboy 
Ohio:  Wooster ::: 


manhole 

- .  McCormicks  4  Co Sand'**' 

..  Wooster  ProducU  Inc "  Door  saddles. 


head     drainage 


J 
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PROJECT  D-30336.  TOTAL  CONTRACT  AMOUNT  $807,140,  BAUNCE  UNPAID  $156,230 


State  and  city 


Company 


Product  or  service 


Connecticut:  Jewett  City... 
New  Jersey: 

Hoboken 

South  Plainfield 

Hillside 

Livingston 

Kearney 

Ohio:  Canton 

Pennsylvania:  York 

Rhode  Island:  Pawtucket.. 


Plastic  wire  4  Cable Wjrei 

Strachan  MacKoe  Corp Drain  traps. 

Vitranlic  Co.  of  America Pipe  couplings. 


..  Hadfleld  Wire  4  Cable 

..  Russell  4  Stull , 

..  Mac  Products,  Inc 

..  Boss— Division  of  Union  Metal. 

..  Wm.  Christensen 

..  American  Insulated 


.  Wire. 

.  Incandescent  fixtures. 

.  Power  cable. 

.  Terminal  boxes. 

.  Pipe. 

.  Wire. 


PROJECT  WP  136  OAKWOOD  BEACH,  TOTAL  AUTHORIZED  AS  OF  APR.  1, 

$229,109,317  » 


1975, 


Alabama:  Birmingham Belolt  Pass  Co Sewage  screens. 

California: 

Sacramento Wemco  Division  Envlrotech SI.  pump  equipment 

Pico  River Amer.  Dyne  Ind ^ray  water  system. 

Harbor  City Tube  Line  Manufacturing Ifcid  fittings. 

Menio Allan  Shermanhoff Gate  access. 

Van  Nuys... Holophane  Co. Lighting  fixtures. 

San  Jose General  Electric Motors. 

Colorado: 

Denver Holophane  Co Lighting  fixtures. 

Oo do Outdoor  lighting  fixtures. 

Connecticut: 

Terryyille O.Z Conduit. 

Do 0.Z Conduit  fittings. 

Oo O.Z — Conduit  connectors. 

Seymour Kerlte  Co Cable. 

Bridgeport Harvey  Hubbell Wiring  dev. 

Oo Bryant  Lighting Lighting  fixtures. 

Fairfield Coldwell  Wilcox Mud  valves. 

Greenwich Anaconda Wire. 

Georgia: 

Roane GE  Co Transformers. 

Rome Fairbanks  Moss Water  pumps. 

Illinois: 

Harvey Allied  Tube Conduit 

Highland B-Line Do. 

Westchester Belden  Corp Wire. 

Chicago Association  Research High  pot  testers. 

Do do Meters. 

Elgin Simpson  Electric Do. 

Sycamore ITE  Holub Tools. 

Chicago... Pyle  National Lighting  equipment 

Do Appleton  Electric Do. 

Highland B-Llne ., Conduit  supports. 

Chicago Appleton. Lighting  fixtures. 

Wfieaton Spray  Systems  Co Nozzle  Assembly. 

Chicago FMCCorp Tank  mixing. 

Illinois: 

Bensonville Clow  Corp Pressure  valves. 


Water  pumps. 

Do. 

Spray  system. 
Air  diffuser  equipment 
Sludge  coll  equipment 

Connectors. 


Aurora Aurora  Pumps. 

Chicago Chicago  Pumps... 

Wheaton Spraying  System. 

Aurora Walker  Process... 

Chicago FMC  Corp 

Aurora. Walker  Process... 

Kentucky: 

Florence Husky  Products 

Louisville Benjamin  Products Lighting  fixtures. 

Do Tube  Turns Welding  fittings. 

Do American  Air  Filter Air  filter  equipment 

Cambellsville Ingersoll  Rand Water  pumps. 

Massachusetts: 

PIttsfield General  Electric Transformers. 

North  Andover Eastern  Tank Bin  hopper. 

„     Do do Sludgetanks. 

Burlington Spraying  Engineering Spray  water  system. 

Worcester Norton  Co Air  diffuser  equipment 

„    Quincy Oulncy Compressor  air  equipment 

Maryland:  Taneytown Worthlngton  Pump Pumping  components. 

Michigan: 

Wayne Unlstrut Conduit 

Grand  Rapids Taylor  Forge Welding  fittings. 

Detroit Hotrerice Gages. 

Minnesota: 

St  Paul 3M  Co Splicing. 

Sartell Delurik Valves. 

Mississippi:  Vicksburg Westlnghouse Ligfitlng  fixtures. 

Missouri:  Kansas  City Deving  Lighting  Fixtures 

New  Jersey:: 

Carteret Steel  City 

Newark Pfaff  4  Kendell.. 

Elizabeth Thomas  L.  Betts. 

Florham  Park ASCO 

Montvale Holophane _.„. 

Bloomfield Westlnghouse Lamps. 

Carteret Steel  City Conduit 

Kenilworth Stone  Co  Lighting Fixtures. 

Newark Federal  Pacific Motor  controL 

Peapeck Komline-Sanderson  Sludge 

North  Carolina:  Albemarle...  Federal  Pacific Circuit  breakers. 

Ohio: 

Youngstown Steel  Duct. Conduit 

Cleveland General  Electric Lamps. 

Vermillion Art  Metal Lighting  fixtures. 

Warren Standard  Transformers MTO  transformers. 

Norwood Alhs  Chalmers Electric  motor. 

Columbus.. Weinman  Pump Water  pumps. 

Cleveland Ferro  Co. Air  diffuser 

Columbus Jeffrey  Manufacturing Sludge  equipment 

„    Oo do Sewage  screens. 

"■afion Fairfield  Engineering. Do. 


Conduit 
Floodllte  poles. 
Conn,  and  lugs. 
Switch  gear. 
Lighting  fixtures. 


PROJECT  WP  136  OAKWOOD  BEACH.  TOTAL  AUTHORIZED  AS  OF  APR.  1,  1975. 
$229,109,317— Continued 


State  and  city 


Company 


Product  or  service 


Pennsylvania: 

Fort  Washington 

East  Pittsburgh 

Plymouth  Manufacturing. 

Pittsburgh 

Sharon 

Allentown 

Pittsburgh 

Bethlehem 

York 

Pittsburgh 

Mont. 

Rhode  Island:  Pawtuket 

Tennessee:  Sparta 

Texas:  Houston 

Wisconsin: 

Cudahy 

Oshkosh 

Milwaukee 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 


Honeywell 

Westlnghouse 

James  Biddie 

Russell  &  Stoll 

Westlnghouse 


Recorder. 

Motors. 

Meters. 

Ltg.  fixtures. 

Do. 


Bonney Toolworks. 

U.S.  Steel Steel  pipe. 

Bethlehem  Steel Oo.  ' 

Allis  Chalmers Valves. 

Dravo  Co Air  diffuser  equipment 

Joy  Manufacturing  Co Compressed  air  equipment 

Carroll  cable Wire. 

Benjamin  Products 

Wide  Lite Ltg.  fixtures. 

Ladish  Co Welding  fixtures. 

Sorgel ,...  Transformers. 

Rex  Chain  Belt. Scum  equipment. 

Link  Belt '. Monitoring  system. 

Rex  Chain. Sludge  equipment 

Syntron Vibrator. 

Rex  Chain Scum  and  sludge  equipment. 

— do Sewage  screens. 


PROJECT  PW-53  NEWTON  CREEK,  TOTAL  AUTHORIZED  AS  OF  APR.  1,  1975.  $169,673,348 


Texas: 

Houston Bettis 

Do Korkap 

Virginia: 

Richmond Reynolds  Metal  Co.  Mill  Products   Aluminum  air-piping 

Division. 

Salem 1...  GE 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee Hell  Co 


Ball  valves. 

Rigid  conduit  coupling,  etc. 


Alabama: 

Annlston. M.  4  H.  Valve  Fitting  Co 

Birmingham U.S.  Pipe  and  Foundry  Co 

California: 

Los  Angeles Tubesales  (Alcoa  Aluminum) 

Sacramento WEMCO  Division  of  Arthur  G. 

McKee. 

Colorado:  Englewood Wilkerson  Corp 

Connecticut: 

Fairfield Krajewski  Pesant 

Do Coldwell-Wilcox 

New  Haven Cerro  Wire  and  Cable 

Illinois: 

Addison Lunkenheimer  Valve  Co 

Aurora Henry  Pratt  Co 

Do Aurora  Pump  Co 

Chicago McAlear 

Do The  Electric  Producb 

Do Vapor  Corp 

Do Crane  Co 

Elgin Simpson 

Parkridge Square  0 

Indiana: 

Fort  Wayne International  Harvester  Co 

Hammond Hammond  Valve  Corp 

Michigan  City Dwyer  Products 

Iowa:  Marshalltown Fisher  Control  Co 

Kentucky:  Louisville American  Air  Compressors 

Louisiana:  Shreveport Old  Dominion  Steel  Corp 

Massachusetts:  Orange Rodney  Hunt  Machine  Co 

Michigan:  Battle  Creek Union  Pump  Co 

Minnesota : 

Sartell DeZurik  Corp 

St  Paul Healy-Ruff  Co 

Missouri:  St  Louis Allied  Pump  Corp 

New  Jersey: 

Englewood Versa  Products  Co 

Englewood  Cliffs Crouse-Hlnds 

Hatfield Wire  4  Cable 

Palisades  Park Farris  Engineering  Coip 

South  Plainfield Vitaullc  Co.  of  America 

Trenton DeLaval  Turbine 

Ohio: 

Bremen. Bremen  Manufacturing  Co 

Cleveland Electric  Products  Co 

Columbus Weinman  Pump  Manufacturing.. 

Salem Hunt  Valve  Co 

Pennsylvania: 

Bradford Dresser  Industries 

Bala  Cynwyd Walworth 

Coraopolis Homesteed  Valve 

Douglasville Hilty's  Welding 

Exton B.E.  Wallace  Product 

Franklin Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co 

Jeanette.  Elliot  Co.,  division  of  Carrier 

Corp. 

Philadelphia Welsbach  Corp 

Oo Youngstown  Steel 

Pittsburgh Bacharach  Instruments 

Do Midland-Ross. 

Do United  States  Steel  Supply 

Warminster Fischei  &  Porter 

York... Allis-Chalmers 

Do Wright  Hoist  Division 


Motor  control. 
.  Screening   and    transportation 
equipment 

Large  globe  and  check  valen. 
Cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings. 

Aluminum  air  tubing. 
Pumping  units. 

Air  fillers  lubricants. 

Level  indicators.- 
Float  systems. 
Wire  and  cable. 

Ball  valves. 

Valves. 

Sewage  pumps. 

3  In  pressure  reduction  valv*. 

Main  electric  motors. 

Steam  generator. 

Globe  and  needle. 

Portable  Instruments. 

Ciicuit  breaker. 

Transportation  equipment 
Bronze  gate  valves. 
Culinary  equipment 
Differential  controllers. 
Water  air  check  valves. 
Steel  tanks. 
Sluice  gates. 
Pumping  units. 

Valves. 

Pump  controls. 
Sump  pump. 

Directional  control. 
Electric  parts. 

Safety  and  relief  valves. 
Tvpe  B  coupling  and  fittings. 
Main  Sewage  pumps. 

Pressure  tanks. 
Large  motors. 
Sewage  pumps. 
(k)ntrol  valves. 

Pipe  couplings. 
Valves. 
Do. 
Aluminum  Seal  water  tanks. 
Gantry  A  frames. 
Air  compressors. 
Automobile  strainer. 

Ozonating  equipment 
Rigid  steel  conduit 
Gas  detectors. 
Channel  hangers. 
Structural  steel. 
Measuring  devices. 
Cone  check  valve. 
Cranes  and  hoisti. 


y 
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PROJECT  PW-53  NEWTON  CREEK.  TOTAL  AUTHORIZED  AS  OF  APR.   1,  1975, 
$169,673.34»— Continuad 


Stale  and  city 


Company 


Product  or  service 


Rhode  Island: 

LiiH^ln  Collyer Insulated  wire. 

Providence B.I.F Flow  meter  with  purge  system. 

IK— R2-  ■---.. ?•  ''•*'*a'ns.- Prostone  litters,  litters  and  sep. 

WestWarwKk American  Tubed  Controls industrial  air  went 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee Manning,  Maxwell,  Moore 20-to»  crane 

■><> UnkBeltCo Bar  screens,   skip   hoists,  and 

conveyors. 


PROJECT  JAMAICA  WATER  POUUTION  WP  247,  TOTAL  AUTHORIZED  AS  OF  APR.  1,  1975 
132,709, 166— Continued 


State  and  city 


Company 


Product  or  service 


PROJECT  PWlOl  PORT  RICHMOND,  TOTAL  AUTHORIZED  AS  OF  APR.  1,  1975,  $175,363,006 


Alabama :  Mobile Woltridge  Plastics Tanks 

Connecticut: 

Eairtield Coldwell-Wilcor Sluicegates 

^'inlofii ^...  Door  Oliver Grit  removal. 

Illinois         Pumping  units. 

Pjwia Caterpillar Diesel  electric. 

Cnicago .^ General  American Trans  Corp 

g« H.  C.  Prince Field  jointer. 

Do Frank  A.  Kristel Seal  water. 

DO-~ Atlanta  Engineering Supports. 

.      "^ KoppersCo Hot  coal  tar  primer. 

Aurora  ...  Walker  Process Air  header  assembly. 

Massachusetts:  Worcester...  Norton  Co Ceramic  air  ditfusers. 


PROJECT  PW  103  WARD'S  ISLAND,  TOTAL  AUTHORIZED  AS  OF  APR.  1,  1975,  $126,575 

Alabama:  Birmingham Wolf  Ridge  Plastics Fiberglass 

Illinois:  Aurora... Aurora  Pump [[  Hydraulic  pumps. 

New  Jersey:  Dunellen Buffalo  Tank Steel  tanks 

Penns"ltan!a'"* Hydro-matic  Pump Submersible  pumping  unite. 

Erie Eriez  Manufacturing Bin  vibrator 

m.  J    .  ."^y-r.-v-.-v--  *llen  Sherman  Hoff. Hopper  discharge  gates. 

Rhode  Island:  Pawtucket...  William  H.  Haskell  Co Silicone,  bronzl  bolts  and  nub. 


PROJECT  JAMAICA  WATER  POLLUTION  WP  2*7,  TOTAL  AUTHORIZED  AS  OF  APR  1  1975 

$32,709,166 


Cleveland Heitner  Manufacturing  Co Forklift  truck  charger 

..     "° White  Motor  Coip Chassis  diesel  truck. 

.'.foy Hobart  Bios.  Co Electric  tractor  chaiger. 

-     i-isbon Chester  Hoist Shop  equipment 

Oregon : 

Portland .., Cascade  Manufacturing  Co Forklift  truck  rotator. 

„         ,  "°.- Fabri  Valve  (Dillingham) Valve,  steel  knife  gate. 

Pennsylvania: 

E'ton,--- -.-  Up-Right  Scaffolds Folding  scaffold. 

"atfielJ  - HallowelUA.  L.Colby) Steelwoik  bench. 

o /JI"I!''*' '^'"''*'  *  Porter  Co Storm  overflow  control. 

Bethlehem.. _ Bethlehem  Steel  Co Pipe 

1°'^,     - -  Allis  Chalmers  Corp Cone  check  valve. 

Bradford... Oresserman  Co Flexible  coupling. 

BalaCynwyd.. Walworth  Co Iron  and  bronie  body  and  valves 

Pittsburgh. KoppersCo...  Bitumastic  lining-lerrous  pipe 

'Ofk Allis  Chalmers   Manufacturing    Pumping  units 

Co. 

Eaton. Yale    Industries    Trucks-Eaton    Pallet  truck. 

Corp. 

,     Efie Zurn  Industries Strainers. 

Reading  General  Battery  Co Batteries.        ( 

Plymouth  Meeting C.  &  D.  Batteries Electric  tractor  batteries. 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee... RexchainBelt Cleaning  and  removal  equipmenl 

UO- P.  4  H.  Harnisch  feger  Corp Hoisting,  cranes. 

■ The  Heil  Co Hoisting,  dolly  units. 


Do. 


PROJECT  WP-237  BOWERY  BAY.  TOTAL  AUTHORIZED  AS  OF  APR.  1,  1975.  $90,108,540 


Alabama: 

Birmingham U.S.  Pipe  *  Foundry Cast  pipe  and  fittings 

..     Do American  Cast  Iron  Pipe Do 

Mobile Wolf,  Ridge  Plastics  I  ne 

''o do Reinforced     plastic 

California:  Sacramento Wemco Giltr'eXalequipmenL 

Burbank Envirotech  Corp Testing. 

San  Oiego International  Harvester Emergency  generator.  ' 

California:  Fresno Floway  Pumps,  Inc Vertical  diffusion  vane  pumps. 


pipe    and 


Alabama:  Birmingham.. 
California: 

Sacramento WEMCO 

Bristane Municipal  Equipment. 

Sacramento WEMCO 


U.S.  Pipe  &  Foundry.... Pipe,  fittings,  coating. 


Pumping  units,  sludge  thickening. 

Tank  collector  mechanisms. 

Grit  separator  and  washer,  lake 

/.„_.,„_  u         ,  classifier  dewatering. 

Si^pton.  yarec.lnc.. Gas  equipment. 

Connelrtk^       Allen  Sherman  Hoff Grit  bin  slide  gates. 

Niugatiick Uniroyal  Comp. 

1^'!"'::::::;;;:::  A^,;;'?hE":"^^-::::-;  f^^X.T" ''''*"'■ 

*"'»" Aurora  Pumps Pumping. 

Chl«*) F.M.C.  Corp.  G.  A.  Fleet  Assn.. .      X*^ 

S Walker  Process  Equipment Air  ditfusers,  nonpofous. 

MiSn" Henry  Pratt Ball  valves. 

5«;j*Btnd. South  Bend  (AlCdby) Head  and  bench  lathe. 


Connersvillo Roote-Connersville. 

Kansas: 

Hutchinson Johnson  (Al  Colby). 

Kansas  City Fairbanks  Mofsa... 


Centrifugal  blowers. 

Drilling  machine. 

Radial     sewage     pumps     pipe 

supporte. 
Sodium  hydro.  Storage  tanks. 


Rodney  Hunt  Co Sluice  and  slide  gates. 

Spray  Engineering  Co Foam  control  spray  nozzle. 

i--.-°o.  ----: — Adj.  joints  jet  stabilizers. 

Anderson  Engineering  Co.,  Inc..  Snow  plows  with  attach. 


MaiM:  PDftland Uniplast  Corp. 

MassachuMtts: 

Oraate 

Buriingtoo. 
Do.... 

Cambridgt 
lUdiicaa: 

tWamazoo — Kalamazoo  (Al  Colby) Band  saw 

Hi«J!S5!'S',;i-| BwnettPumpCo Barrel  pump. 

IwrSSy-         DezurikCorp..... Plug  valve. 

VaS^mJi":^!: JJooiline  Sanderson  Engineering.  Pumping  units. 

J'™*"!''g»n Pipe  protection  service Coating. 

SStf?'"'** X'hh"^  ^'n"'  ^T,"^'--.;—  Fittings,  flanges,  couplings. 

S***"' Weafherite-Div,  of  Irving  Rain-    Waterproof  waders. 

coat  Co. 
""^^O" Ruton  Co.   On-Concrete  Plank    Cement  lining. 

Ptainfield.        Inlerpace  Coip Feedpumps 

Palisades  Park Bobbins-Meyers    Inc.,    Moyno  Sample  pumps. 

.    ..  „    .  ^  Pump  Division. 

South  Haehensack Gjwial  Rubber  (|orp Bloweis-expansion  joints. 

^Uo:  Plastic  Piping  Systems Sodium  hypoch.  storagetanks. 

Cfweland Reliance  Electric  Co Pumping 

'^'""""*'' Powermatic(A.  LColby) Cutting  Belt,  sander,  grinder, 

Do Greeves  MKhine  Tool  Co.  (A.  L  '    "'*** 

Colby). 


Connecticut 

Stamford Hiiti,  Inc Anchor  bolts. 

Do Presser  Division 

Georgia:  Rome Fairbanks  Co Platform  trucks. 

Illinois: 

Blue  Island Federal  Sign  ft  Seal  Corp Alarm  horns. 

Chicago  Tuthill  Pump  Co Rotary  pumps. 

Indiana:  Michigan  City Phillips  Drill  Co Anchor  bolts 

Kentucky:  Louisville Ed.  H.  Marcus  Paint  Co Paint 

Kentucky: 

Louisville Celanese  Corp Pipe  fittings. 

Do do Do. 

Louisiana:  Shreveport Riley  Begird,  Inc Air  blower  silencers. 

Massachusetts: 

*orcester Norton  Co Air  diffuse  tubs. 

Orange       Rodney-Hunt Sluicegate. 

Michigan:  Muskegon Division  Oressen-balustics.  Hoist 

Missouri:  St.  Louis Interstate  Machine  Co. Water  pump  assemblies. 

J[«n'on DeLaval  Turbine,  Inc Air  blowers. 

£^•"1' "'."■.- ^'!««''"'= Flame  checks  and  trap*. 

North  Arlington Pulon  Co Cement  fixings   for  pipes 

c'?J?"*o-— ■ Mercer  Rubber  Co ?\p«i1mtx. 

Saddle  Brook Dow  Chemical  Co Pipes  and  fttings. 

FlorhamPark Automatic  Switch  Co Switches. 

Newark Atlas  Valve  Co Valves 

Harrison...... Worthington  Pump  International,  Centrifugal  pumps. 

Inc. 

Midland  Park I  II  Marlow Vortex  pumps. 

P*'Pa" Komling  &  Sanderson  Engine    Plunger  pumpj. 

ni,  <^"P 

Ohio: 

Youngstown Youngstown  Steel  &  Tube  Co...  Steel  pipe 

n.*!!'^  S''^''  '."'=: \Li Underground  pipe  conduit 

-.,  Cleveland  Menam  Instruments  Co Instruments. 

Oklahoma:  Tulsa John  Zinc  Co Waste  gas  control 

Oregon:  Portland Bingham  Williametta Co BallvaW 

Pennsylvania: 

JJ-'iS'^h^ V'^^"  *  '*<'''•'  Co Controllers,  meter  pressure. 

Or  5.   i  Koppers  Co Protective  coating. 

gfauwu Dresser  Manufacturing  Co Couplings. 

Bethlehem Bethlehem  Steel  Corp Steel  pipo. 

PitUburgh Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp..  .  Do 

Coraopolis Homestead  Valve Plug  valye 

Col'nar- F.M.C.    Corp      Environmental    Sludge  collectors. 

_.„  .      .  Equipment  Division. 

Pitbburgh Joy  Manufacturing  Co Air  con^ressor. 

,.   Do Bachalach  Instrumental  Corp...  Gas  meters. 

RhodeTsiind:- ^"'"  '"'''"'"•*•  "* •*'""  "'""•'»• 

Providence General  Signal  Corp Butterfly  valves. 

"'"to' Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical    Steel  pipe. 

Corp. 

Texas: 

Houston.      Mission  Manufacturing  Co Check  valves 

MissouriCity E-l-M  Co.,  Inc Electric  valves. 

Wisconsin: 

j;'l*"";«>« HechtCo Hoist  equipment. 

Waukeshaw Envuex  Div.  of  Rexnard Gas  mixing  system 


and 
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TAXPAYER  ASSISTANCE  OFFICE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  last  June  12, 
1975,  I  introduced  legislation  (S.  1925) 
to  establish  a  Taxpayers  Assistance  Of- 
fice to  serve  as  an  ombudsman  for  tax- 
payers complaints  and  to  provide  ex- 
panded assistance  to  taxpayers.  I  intro- 
duced this  legislation  after  becoming 
convinced  that  the  Internal  Rsvenue 
Service,  which  is  the  only  direct  contact 
most  citizens  have  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, has  not  been  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

After  I  introduced  my  legislation,  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  released  a  re- 
port criticizing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
existing  IRS  taxpayer  service  program. 
And  yesterday,  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  released  a 
major  study  which  charges  that  the  IRS 
treatment  of  American  taxpayers  fre- 
quently is  "whimsical,  inconsistent,  im- 
predictable,  and  highly  impersonal."  The 
Administrative  Conference's  study  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  establish  a 
taxpayer  assistance  center  to  offer  ad- 
vice, assistance,  and  legal  representation 
to  individual  taxpayers. 

I  believe  that  this  study  verifies  the 
need  of  congressional  action  to  provide 
expanded  taxpayer  assistance,  and  I 
urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
report  carefully. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  regarding  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference study  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  Is  Critical  of  IIIS  on  Trzatment 

OF  Taxpayer 

(By  David  Burnham) 

Washington,  November  16. — The  treat- 
ment of  American  taxpayers  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  frequently  Is  "whimsical. 
Inconsistent,  unpredictable  and  highly  Im- 
personal," according  to  a  year-long  Federal 
study  made  public  today. 

The  study  charged  that  pressures  from  an 
unacknowledged  quota  system  and  the  lack 
of  broad  guidelines  had  resulted  In  the  agen- 
cy's providing  "dissimilar  treatment  of  simi- 
larly situated  taxpayers." 

The  study  said  that  the  powers  given  the 
I.R.S.  by  Congress  make  Its  agents  among  the 
most  powerful  In  government,  but  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  laws  and  reg\iIatlons  makes  the 
application  of  these  powers  erratic. 

"By  default,  then,  the  agency  and  the  com- 
missioner have  been  left  to  forage  for  them- 
selves," It  said. 

The  $216,000  study,  tindertaken  by  a  small 
team  of  experts  for  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  Is  reported  to 
represent  the  most  extensive  outside  Investi- 
gation of  the  operations  of  the  revenue  serv- 
ice in  at  least  30  years. 

The  conference  was  established  by  Con- 
gress In  1964  to  study  how  government  agen- 
cies work  and  to  make  recommendations 
aimed  at  Improving  their  efficiency. 

A  spokesman  for  the  I.R.S. ,  which  has  more 
than  80,000  employees  and  each  year  process- 
es well  over  100  million  Individual  and  cor- 
porate tax  returns,  said  It  had  Just  received 
the  final  draft  of  the  study  and  would  not 
have  an  Immediate  comment. 

Among  some  of  the  findings  of  the  study 
were  the  following: 

Depending  on  where  they  live,  taxpayers 
apparently  can  expect  wide  differences  In  the 
Intensity  with  which  the  service  enforces  the 
tax  laws.  In  1971,  for  example,  its  Cincinnati 


district  collected  only  19  percent  of  Its  Initial 
delinquent  tax  claims,  whUe  the  Newark  Dis- 
trict collected  88  percent  of  Its  Initial  assess- 
ment. The  next  year,  the  Little  Rock  district 
collected  24  percent  while  the  Baltimore  dis- 
trict collected  74  percent. 

There  Is  considerable  variation  In  the  rela- 
tive number  of  audits  made  on  taxpayers 
In  different  income  levels,  with  low  Income 
returns  In  some  Instances  being  subject  to 
more  examinations  than  higher  ones.  In 
1974,  for  example,  the  study  found  that 
3.6  percent  of  the  returns  in  the  low  Income 
group  with  Itemized  deductions  were  ex- 
amined while  2.4  percent  of  those  In  the 
$10,000  to  $50,000  group  were  subject  to 
audit. 

Another  variation  found  by  the  study  was 
that  the  larger  the  Government's  inltled 
claim  against  a  taxpayer,  the  smaller  the 
percentage  of  the  assessment  that  Is  ulti- 
mately recovered.  Several  years  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, the  agency  recovered  61  percent  of 
the  claims  against  those  earning  under 
$10,000,  53  jjercent  of  those  earning  between 
$50,000  and  $100,000  and  39  percent  for  those 
In  the  $500,000  to  $1  million  class. 

CAN  HIRE    LAWYERS 

The.  report  attributed  the  decreasing 
success  of  the  I.R.S.  with  wealthier  tax- 
payers to  the  abUlty  of  high  income  citizens 
to  hire  lawyers. 

This  conclusion  led  the  study  group  to 
one  of  its  major  recommendations — that 
Congress  establish  a  taxpayer  assistance 
center  independent  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
offer  advice,  assistance  and  legal  representa- 
tion to  individual  Income  taxpayers. 

"The  center,"  the  report  said,  "would  as- 
sist the  taxpayer  in  preparing  for  and  con- 
ducting his  audit,  determining  whether  an 
administrative  appeal  should  be  taken  from 
the  service's  conclusions  based  upon  the 
audit  and  presenting  an  appeal." 

The  report  said  the  center  should  be  au- 
thorized to  charge  a  reasonable  fee  to  tax- 
payers with  the  ability  to  pay. 

This  recommendation — like  scores  of 
others  made  by  the  study  group,  which  was 
headed  by  Charles  Davenport,  now  assistant 
director  for  tax  policy  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Committee,  wUl  be  considered  during 
an  assembly  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence on  Dec.  11  and  12  before  it  is  formally 
submitted  to  Congress. 

PRESSTTRE    ON    QTJOTAs' 

The  report,  nearly  one  thousand  pages 
long,  concluded  that  yearly  development  by 
top  I.R.S.  officials  of  an  "audit  plan"  with 
specific  numerical  goals  for  most  units 
within  the  service  resulted  In  Intense  pres- 
sure on  Individual  agents  to  complete  cases 
according  to  a  quota. 

"Numerous  interviews  with  agents  and 
management  personnel  indicated  they  be- 
lieve that  closing  cases  so  as  to  'make  the 
audit  plan'  is  the  most  important  part  of 
their  job,"  the  report  said. 

"Revenue  officers  believe  that  production 
statistics  are  a  significant  factor  in  their 
evaluation,  official  decrees  notwithstanding," 
it  said  in  discussing  the  collection  of 
delinquent  taxes.  "Our  analysis  and  appli- 
cation of  general  management  theory  sup- 
port this  conclusion." 

The  combination  of  pressure  from  agency 
officials  to  close  cases  and  the  lack  of  broad 
guidelines  to  help  agents  know  when  such 
action  is  desirable  results  In  unequal  treat- 
ment of  taxpayers,  according  to  the  study. 
Some  revenue  service  officers,  it  said,  admit- 
ted taking  drastic  actions  against  delin- 
quent taxpayers  because  they  knew  their 
unit's  production  statistics  were  below  the 
annual  audit  plan. 

It  added:  "The  orientation  toward  man- 
agement by  the  ntmiber  In  evaluations  also 
operates  to  the  detraction  of  more  subjec- 


tive matters,  such  as  uniformity  of  taxpayer 
treatment,  quality  of  decision-making  and 
attitudes  toward  taxpayers." 

Another  section  of  the  report  dealt  with 
the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns.  Despite 
the  public  Impression  that  returns  are  care- 
fully protected  by  the  service,  the  study 
found  this  impression  an  lUuslon. 

During  1974,  for  example,  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  Washington  and  United  States 
attorneys  across  the  country  asked  for  al- 
most 30,000  returns  in  connection  with 
various  criminal  investigations.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Census  Bureau  drew  statistical  ma- 
terial from  20  million  returns. 

The  White  House  and  at  least  six  Federal 
agencies  asked  the  I.R.S.  to  make  more  than 
2,000  "tax  checks"  on  Individuals  who  were 
under  consideration  for  appointment  to  var- 
ious posts. 

One  problem  in  providing  tax  returns  to 
Federal  prosecutors  undertaking  a  criminal 
investigation  is  that  the  procedtu-e  may  vi- 
olate the  taxpayers'  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed right  against  self-incrimination. 


SIX  TEENAGERS  KILLED  IN  BOMB- 
ING—"A  HEROIC  AND  DARING 
OPERATION" 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, November  13,  a  bomb  exploded  on  a 
thoroughfare  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  early 
in  the  evening,  and  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  young  people  and  shop- 
pers. Six  teenagers  were  eating  ice  cream 
at  a  sidewalk  cafe.  They  are  dead;  many 
more  were  injured. 

Shortly  after  the  blast.  Al  Fatah, 
through  the  Palestinian  news  agency, 
Wafa,  issued  the  following  statement: 

A  heroic  and  daring  operation  was  carried 
out  In  the  heart  of  Jerusalem.  Zlon  Square, 
at  7  p.m.  today  resulting  in  a  large  numl>er 
of  casualties  among  the  settlers. 

An  explosive  charge  blew  up  at  a  time  the 
square  was  swarming  with  hundreds  of  set- 
tlers, and  according  to  preliminary  estimates 
20  were  kUled  and  50  wounded,  most  seri- 
ously. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  "heroic  and 
daring  operation"  against  those  six 
young  teenagers  was  a  celebration  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  address  by  Yasir 
Arafat  before  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Perhaps,  in  addition.  It 
was  a  celebration  of  the  recent  anti- 
Semitic  action  of  the  PLO's  "right"  to 
speak  for  the  Palestinians  at  Geneva. 
Whatever  the  occasion,  it  was  neither 
heroic  nor  daring— it  was  an  act  of  mur- 
der of  six  innocent  people.  Such  acts, 
and  regrettably  there  have  been  many, 
lead  me  to  wonder  whether  the  PLO,  and 
Its  leader  Yasir  Arafat,  really  care 
whether  the  Palestinians  are  ever  ac- 
corded a  legitimate  place  in  the  world 
community. 

In  May,  during  my  visit  to  the  Middle 
East,  I  met  with  Arafat.  In  the  course  of 
our  conversation,  I  stressed  repeatedly 
the  coimter-productlvlty  of  violence  and 
argued  that  the  Palestinian  cause  could 
be  advanced  by  a  renunciation  of  terror. 
Refusing  this,  Arafat  said: 

I  am  against  violence,  but  I  have  the  right 
to  struggle  within  my  homeland  In  order  to 
lil>erate  it. 

Mr.  President,  few  people  would  deny 
that  the  Palestinian  people  have  legiti- 
mate aspirations  to  a  home  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  doubt  seriously  that  there  will 
ever  be  a  true  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
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until  those  aspirations  are  realized.  But, 
I  will  not  believe  that  the  civilized  world 
has  become  so  cynical,  so  inured  to  vio- 
lence and  arbitrary  death,  that  it  will 
long  countenance  a  policy  characterized 
by  the  murder  of  those  six  young  boys 
and  girls. 

If  Yasir  Arafat  entertains  any  hope  of 
continuing  to  speak  in  the  world  commu- 
nity for  the  Palestinian  people,  I  would 
again  urge  that  he  renounce  terrorism 
and  murder  as  the  means  by  which  to 
achieve  a  home  for  his  people.  I  would 
hope  that  he  soon  will  realize  the  need 
the  desperate  need,  for  responsible 
leadership;  and  I  would  urge  this  Gov- 
ernment and  this  Congress  to  vigorously 
oppose  any  accordation  of  respect  for  or 
recognition  of  the  PLO  until  such 
leadership  is  forthcoming. 
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LEGAL  OPINION  OP  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT ON  SINAI  AGREEMENTS 

T  ^'  S^RCY.  Mr.  President.  Monroe 
Leigh,  the  State  Department  Legal  Ad- 
viser, has  replied  to  the  memorandum 
of  September  24,  1975,  prepared  by  the 
Senate  Office  Legislative  Counsel  con- 
cerning certain  of  the  Sinai  agreements 
The  September  24  memorandum  was 
published  on  page  32705-32712  of  the 
October  9.  1975.  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
state,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  legal  advisers  reply  printed  in  the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Depaktment  of  State-Legal  Adviseb's  Replt 
TO  Senate  Office  of  Legislative  Cotjnsbl 

MBMORAKOtJM      OK      CEHTAIN      MIDDLE     EAST 

Ageements 

The  Memorandum  of  September  24  1975 
prepared  by  the  Senate  Office  of  the  Legis. 
latlve  Counsel  (OLC)  concludes  that  "Agree- 
ment E,"  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  dated 
3eptember  1.  1975,  and  possibly  ■Agreements 
a  and  H.  setting  forth  particular  assur- 
inces  from  the  Umted  States  to  Israel  and 
f?^  "^spectlvely.  -are  beyond  the  power 
l.^*  President  to  enter  into  without  the 
Ktvlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  The  OLC 
Memorandum  concludes  further  that  "AKree- 
nent  P."  a  U.S.-l8rael  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  dated  September  1.  1976  dealing 
!!♦?.  ^t  Geneva  Peace  Conference.^Ms 
rtthln  the  President's  power  to  make  and 
onstltutes  a  valid  executive  agreement  " 

On  the  basis  of  these  conclusions,  the  OLC 
-  lemorandum  also  finds  that  absent  advice 
i  ad  consent  of  the  Senate,  under  U.S.  domes- 
'ic  law.  Agreement  E  and  possibly  Agree- 
1  lents  O  and  H  wUl  be  without  force  and 
^  ffect.  Further,  'because  Israel  should  rea- 
S3n»bly  have  known"  of  the  constitutional 
cefect  with  respect  to  Agreement  E.  that 
Agreement  wlU  be  without  force  and  effect 
inder  the  International  law.  Agreements  Q 
a  Qd  H.  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  con- 
dered  valid  under  International  law.  since 
'*  would  probably  be  unfair  to  conclude 
t  Israel  should  reasonably  have  known" 
the  constitutional  defect. 


";t 
tiat 


The  subject  of  choice  of  form  in  the  mak- 
or    international    agreements    has    not 
'    •ddressed    In    any   depth    by    United 
♦J—  I.         °'  ^^  International  law.  The  In- 
t^  matlonal  legal  system  recognizes  only  one 
cmn  Of  international   agreements,  charac- 


ing 

bien 

Sates 


terlzes  them  as  "treaties,"  and  regulates  all 
agreements  in  Identical  fashion.  United 
States  law.  on  the  other  hand,  permits  the 
President  to  choose  the  form  of  Interna- 
tional agreement  he  prefers,  although  both 
treaties  and  executive  agreements  are  equal- 
ly binding  in  domestic  law,  Just  as  both  are 
legally  binding  in  International  law.  The  key 
difference  between  the  two  forms  lies  essen- 
tially In  the  mechamsm  of  approval  by  the 
legislative  branch.  Treaties  are  approved  by 
the  Senate  after  they  are  concluded.  Most 
executive  agreements  are  authorized  by  stat- 
ute prior  to  their  conclusion,  some  are  au- 
thorized by  treaty,  and  a  small  fraction  are 
authorized  solely  by  the  Constitution. 

The  choice  of  form  in  the  United  States 
has  never  been  regulated  by  law.  There  are 
no  Judicial  decisions  with  respect  to  choice 
of  treaty  or  executive  agreement,  no  statutes 
or  federal  regulations,  and  only  a  few  In- 
substantial discussions  of  the  Issue  In  the 
legal  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  prac- 
tice over  the  years  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  has  generated  a  set  of  customs  and 
usages  concerning  form  which  are  Invariably 
adhered  to  In  the  process  of  International 
agreement  making.  The  fact  that  we  have 
had  not  a  single  Judicial  test  of  the  choice 
of  form  throughout  the  nation's  history 
attests  to  the  general  satisfaction  with  the 
functioning  of  the  process  and  with  the 
choices   made   by   the  several   Presidents 

In  my  view,  the  choice  of  treaty  or  execu- 
tive agreement  Is  not  amenable   to  precise 
rules  of  law.  The  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  one  or  the  other  form  of  inter- 
national  agreement   woiUd   be   desirable   or 
necessary  m  a  given  case  Is  Intimately  bound 
up  with  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  the  Innumerable  factors  governing  our 
relationships  with  other  nations.  Choice  cf 
form  may  have  significant  political  ramifica- 
tions. A  treaty  on  a  particular  subject  with 
one  nation  may  best  be  done  as  an  executive 
agreement  with  another  nation;  an  executive 
agreement  with  a  nation  this  vear  may  bet- 
ter be  entered  into  as  a  treaty  relationship 
next  year.  As  will  be  noted,  the  President^ 
choice  Is  not  totally  unfettered    He  is  ex- 
pected to  adhere  to  the  customs  and  prac- 
tices which  have  developed  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  executive  agreements  In 
the  early  years  of  the  Republic.  But  it  has 
"v'^^^'*'*    thought    that    such    practices 
should  be  codified  Into  precise  rules  of  law 
nor  have  the  legislative  or  judicial  branched 
m   the  United   States  ever  considered  *hat 
rules   of   law   already  existed   in   this   ar»a 
This  is  not  the  view,  however,  expressed  in 
the  Memorandum   of   the   Senate   Office   of 
Legislative  Counsel 

The  entire  analysis  of  the  OLC  Memoran- 
dum rests  upon  the  proposition  that  all 
important"  International  agreements  must 
as  a  matter  of  law.  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  treaties  and  there  receive  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  before  such  awee- 
J"*^**J?*y  """'^'y  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  That  proposition  Is  totally  false  and 
rendere  Invalid  most  of  the  analysis  that 
flows  from  It.  as  weU  as  the  final  conclusions 
reached. 

♦K*  X*T^*^  °'  *^*  various  sources  listed  In 
the  OLC  Memorandum  reveals  the  paucity 
of  legal  authority  cited  In  support  of  the 

Constitution  nor  (2)  the  intent  of  the 
framers.  as  discussed  at  pages  4-6  of  the 
Memorandum.  Include  anything  of  direct 
relevance  to  this  Issue;  (3)  actual  practice 
as  a  source  of  law  supports  the  contrary 
argument,  as  the  Memorandum  Itself  appears 
to  concede:  (4)  Supreme  Court  and  other 
cases  have  never  supported  the  asserted  rule 
or  even  addressed  themselves  to  It;  (6)  the 
criteria  suggested  by  various  authorities  are 
mixed,  of  uneven  authority,  and  do  not  con- 
stitute legal  standards  binding  anyone;  (6) 
the  criteria  employed  by  the  Department  of 


State  are  by  their  own  terms  non-blndlne 
Internal  sources  of  guidance  for  use  by  Det 
partment    officers. 

It  Is  notable  that  the  OLC  Memorandum 
cites  not  a  single  statute,  JudicUl  decision 
or  scholarly  authority  to  support  the  prop^ 
oBltlon  that  "Important"  agreements  as  a 
matter  of  law  must  be  submitted  as  treaties 
In  fact  there  Is  no  legal  authority  for  that 
proposition  and  the  Memorandum  therefore 
relies  upon  various  "suggestions"  and  "cri- 
teria" having  no  legal  status.  A  more  detailed 
discussion  of  the  several  sources  listed  in 
the  OLC  Memorandum  Is  set  forth  below 

The  OLC  Memorandum  Indicates  little 
understanding  of  the  essentiality  of  a  lecal 
underpinning  for  all  international  af?r»e- 
ments.  whether  treaties  or  executive  agree- 
ments. AU  executive  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  are  authorized  by  law 
whether  statute,  treaty,  or  the  Constitution' 
By  far  the  greatest  proportion  (about  86%)' 
of  executive  agreements  are  authorized  bv 
statute  Only  approximately  2-3%  are  au- 
thorized solely  by  Constitution.  The  Aeree- 
ments  with  Israel  and  the  assurances  given 
to  Israel  and  Egypt  contain  a  variety  of  ob- 
ligations, each  of  which  Is  authorized  bv 
statutory  or  Constitutional  provision 

Within  the  general  framework  of  inter- 
national agreements  authorized  bv  statute 
treaty,  or  Constitution,  the  President  hai 
the  discretion  to  choose  whether  to  conclude 
any  particular  agreement  as  a  treaty  or  as 
an  executive  agreement.  Provided  the  agree- 
ment is  properly  authorized  by  law.  there  Is 
no  legal  requirement  that  It  be  concluded 
^-^L"./  !f^**y  ^^  executive  agreement. 

pralsal  of  the  merits  of  each  approach.  He 
naturally  takes  Into  account  prior  U  S  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  the  general  tvpe  cf 
agreement   in   question,  and   he   takes  into 

^m^"k  *^!  ^''^"^  ^°""=«^  °^  guidance  oro- 
ylded  by  the  Department  of  State  Circular 
175    Procedure. 

His  determination  Is  thus  shaped  by  cen- 
nvtr  V?"*^*""^^  *"**  usages  that  have  evolved 
^IL^^^T?  *"*^  *^«  President  will  rare- 
ly dls?Sgard  this  "common  law"  He  will  not 

t'^tion!'^  °l  "^^"^  «°"*  the  genfi^rexj^! 
tatlons  and  preferences  of  the  Congress   or 

SuratC''"''^'''    ^'•"''"•'^^    °'    manryla:^- 

sole^L'tnt!^**^^,  "  'I"**  President  as  the 
!«r.rf ^^  **°'"  '"^  ****  °*«on  m  foreign 
affairs  who  must  determine  the  degree  oi 
formality  and  solemnity  he  wishes  to  elve 
to  a  particular  InternatlonaTSreemfnt 
h^' fln^'.'l'H^ «»^f' derations  weigh  ^^^T  m 
«,^«„^  determination.  Since  these  consld- 
duct^  n  I  'i**=efa'-"y  "levant  to  the  con- 
mint  /h?*-®-  '°'"*'^°  P°"<=y'  a  legal  require- 
ment that  a  particular  type  of  agreement 

S?t^^r^^  ^  "^  matter"??  law  to^^TuS- 
^««f  ^  .  *5***''  ^°"l'*  constitute  an  un- 
caSv  L'"**'**''*°"»  '^^^  *^«  Presidents 
If^^^l^,  ^"'•'  *"  negotiator  m  interna- 
nro^h.t  .^l"'  ^^'^  '°'"  ">»»  reason,  would 
probably  be  unconstitutional.*  Be  that  as  It 

anH^^*""  f  *  °'  *^"  National  Aeronautics 
and^Space  Act  of  1958   (72  Stat.  428)   pro- 

J^l  Administration,  under  the  foreign 
^^21  guidance  Of  the  President,  may  ^. 
firfn  il?  *  program  of  International  coopera- 
in  ^K-  ''"'■^  5°"®  pursuant  to  thU  ActTand 
tK-!L,  peaceful  application  of  the  results 
^flf?  •  P"""ant  to  agreements  made  by  the 

SrSf^^te"'*"  *"^  ^^'^  -<>  — *  o' 

Pr2°d^nt^&ho*;:rt2t^'^  ^"'^  '''  ''''' 
-J*.*  "^^^  **^*  contains  one  provision  that 
requires  comment.  Section  205  authorizes 
cooperation  with  other  nations  a^d^ou^ 

^t'^in"?  l^  ''°'"^  *'°'*e  pursuant  to  the 
~«„i*^  i°  *^^  peaceful  application  of  the 
results  of  such  work,  pursuant  to  Intema- 
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may.  there  Is  certainly  no  legally  author- 
ized international  agreement  which  by  law 
must  be  submitted  as  a  treaty.  The  OLC's 
contrary  conclusion  Is  legally  unsupportable 
and  files  In  the  face  of  U.S.  practice  al- 
most from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic. 

The  several  sources  relied  upon  in  ths 
OLC  Memorandum  are  demonstrably  lns\if- 
tlclent  to  establish  a  rule  of  law  requiring 
"Important"  International  agreements  to  be 
submitted  as  treaties. 

(1)  The  text  of  the  Constitution.  Clear- 
ly, the  text  of  the  Constitution  provides  no 
guidance.  While  the  text  provide  for  the 
making  of  treaties  In  Article  11,  Section  2, 
there  is  no  express  language  with  respect 
to  the  legal  right  of  the  President  to  enter 
Into  executive  agreements.  Nevertheless,  this 
right  has  been  established  over  the  years 
and  has  been  recognized  as  valid  by  cotmt- 
less  authorizing  statutes,  scholarly  writings, 
and  by  the  Supreme  Court,  U.S.  v.  Belmont, 
301  U.S.  324  (1037);  U.S.  v.  Pink,  316  VS. 
203  (1942).  The  choice  of  Instrument  treaty 
or  executive  agreement,  is  obviously  not  ad- 
dressed by  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  even 
by  implication. 

(2)  Intent  of  the  Pramers.  The  Intent 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  also  pro- 
vides no  guidance  on  the  choice  of  treaty 
or  executive  agreement.  The  quotations  cited 
by  the  OLC  are  not  relevant  to  the  Issue. 
To  the  extent  that  International  agreement- 
making  was  viewed  by  the  framers  as  In  part 
a  legislative  function,  that  Is  certainly  sup- 
ported by  the  advice  and  consent  provision 
of  'Article  II.  Section  2.  The  legislative 
grounding  for  executive  agreements  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact,  previously  noted, 
that  most  executive  agreements  are  author- 
ized by  statute.  Only  a  small  fraction  are 
authorized  solely  by  the  Constitution  with- 
out any  congressional  Imput,  but  such  Con- 
stitutional authorization  for  executive  agree- 
ments has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Belmont  and  Pink  cases,  supra. 

(3)  Actual  Practice.  In  the  absence  of  any 
statutory  or  Judicial  support  for  the  legal 
rule  asserted  by  the  OLC.  actual  practice 
takes  on  added  significance  as  the  one  source 
with  any  legal  weight.  Practice  does  not 
necessarily  define  a  rule  of  law,  but  absent 
more  authoritative  prescriptions,  It  assumes 
a  legal  importance  It  would  not  otherwise 
possess.  Yet  practice  does  not  support  the 
OLC  conclusion.  It  does  support  the  contrary 
conclusion. 

As  the  Memorandum  concedes,  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  executive  agree- 
ments have  been  concluded  on  matters  of 
great  national  Importance.  The  Memoran- 
dum attempts  to  minimize  the  significance 
of  such  practice  by  arguing  that  "Custom 
and  usage-  .  .  .  suggest  that  various  Presi- 
dents have  not  adhered  to  the  Intent  of 
the  Pramers." 

It  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  state 
that  the  Framers  revealed  no  Intention  on 
this  issue.  The  Memorandum,  quoting  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Henkln,  cites  several  examples 
of  executive  agreements  dealing  with  Impor- 
tant subjects.  In  none  of  these  or  many  other 
examples  that  could  be  cited  has  It  been  held 
by  any  court  or  by  the  Congress  that  the 
executive  agreement  In  question  was  invalid 
because  It  had  not  been  submitted  as  a  treaty. 

There  exists  good  reason  why  the  long- 
standing U.S.  practice  of  permitting  the  Pres- 


tlonal  agreements  entered  Into  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  I  regard  this  section  merely  as  rec- 
ognizing that  International  treaties  may  be 
made  In  this  field,  and  as  not  precluding. 
In  appropriate  cases,  less  formal  arrange- 
ments for  cooperation.  To  construe  the  sec- 
tion otherwise  would  raise  substantial  con- 
stitutional questions.  [White  House  Press 
Release.  July  29, 1958) 

Since  1958  many  executive  agreements  have 
been  concluded  In  this  area. 


Ident  wide  discretion  In  choosing  between 
treaty  or  executive  agreement  has  not  been 
overturned  by  statute  or  Judicial  holding. 
First,  the  precise  form  of  an  International 
agreement  depends  in  part  upon  foreign  pol- 
icy considerations  that  are  not  reducible  to 
a  simple  rule  of  law.  How  much  formality  and 
dignity  to  give  to  an  arrangement  with  an- 
other country  is  not  something  that  lends 
Itself  to  precise  rule-making.  Additionally, 
definitional  problems  would  abound. 

Further,  the  apparent  assumption  running 
throughout  the  OLC  Memorandum  Is  that 
the  treaty  is  somehow  a  more  democratic 
form  than  the  executive  agreement.  Yet  an 
agreement  authorized  by  statute  obviously  Is 
grounded  In  the  support  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  rather  than  one,  and  as  noted, 
most  executive  agreements  are  authorized  by 
statute.  In  addition,  whenever  an  agreement 
requires  funding  for  Its  Implementation, 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  disapprove 
even  an  agreement  it  had  previously  au- 
thorized, by  withholding  necessary  funds. 
Most  Important  executive  agreements  require 
Congressional  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion of  funds. 

In  sum,  Presidential  discretion  In  decid- 
ing whether  to  conclude  a  particular  Inter- 
national agreement  as  a  treaty  or  as  an  execu- 
tive agreement  Is  supported  by  long-stand- 
ing practice,  which  in  turn  Is  based  upon 
strong  policy  considerations  and  democratic 
procedures. 

In  an  attempt  to  shore  up  Its  position  vrtth 
respect  to  the  legal  significance  of  U.S.  prac- 
tice in  this  area,  the  OLC  Memorandum  cites 
the  1969  National  Commitments  Resolution 
of  the  Senate.  However,  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  Resolution  has  no  status  In  law  and 
does  not.  for  that  reason  alone,  establish  the 
rule  contended  for  In  the  OLC  Memorandum. 
Even  if  the  Resolution  were  statutory  law  it 
would  not  resolve  the  problem  of  treaty  ver- 
sus executive  agreement.  The  Resolution  re- 
quires "a  treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  both  Houses  of  Congress  specifi- 
cally providing  for  such  [national]  commit- 
ment." But  a  statute  may  specifically  provide 
for  International  agreements  for  certain  pur- 
poses. In  such  cases,  which  are  common,  the 
President  still  has  to  decide  whether  a  par- 
ticular agreement  should  be  In  the  form  of 
a  treaty  or  executive  agreement. 

Similarly  the  1972  Senate  Resolution  on 
Bahrain  is  not  binding  as  a  matter  of  law 
since  it  only  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973  con- 
tains nothing  of  relevance  to  the  Issue  under 
consideration. 

The  reference  to  "Congressional-Executive 
Agreements"  In  the  OLC  Memorandum  Is 
somewhat  curious.  As  noted,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  executive  agreements  are  authorized 
by  statute.  What  the  Memorandum  refers  to 
only  incidentally  is  in  fact  the  central  method 
for  authorization  of  executive  agreements, 
and  has  been  throughout  the  nations  his- 
tory. As  for  the  capacity  of  the  Congress  to 
disapprove  such  agreements  by  concurrent 
resolution  (as  distinguished  from  an  Act  of 
Congress)  after  they  have  been  entered  Into, 
the  Administration  has  taken  the  position 
that  such  right  Is  an  unconstitutional  en- 
croachment upon  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  right  of  the  Congress  to  Invali- 
date executive  branch  action  by  means  of  the 
"legislative  veto"  has  not  yet  been  addressed 
by  the  courts.  There  are  many  examples  In 
current  U.S.  law  of  the  legislative  veto  be- 
yond the  area  of  International  agreements. 
None  of  the  existing  examples  has  been  Judi- 
cially tested.  The  Department  of  Justice 
views  all  legislative  veto  provisions  as  un- 
constitutional (see  the  statement  of  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Antonln  Scalla  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  on  S.  632 
and  S.  1261.  May  14,  1976).  The  E>epartment 
of  State  has  not  taken  a  position  on  all  leg- 
islative veto  provisions,  but  has  submitted 


its  view  that  the  legislative  veto  Is  uncon- 
stitutional In  the  context  of  executive  agree- 
ments (see  the  statement  of  Monroe  Leigh, 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State, 
before  the  Separation  of  Powers  Subcommit- 
tee on  May  13.  1975). 

(4)  Supreme  Court  cases 

As  the  OLC  Memorandum  concedes,  there 
are  no  Federal  Court  cases  holding  an  execu- 
tive agreement  Invalid  because  not  sub- 
mitted as  a  treaty.  However,  a  few  "tangen- 
tlally  relevant"  Supreme  Court  cases  are 
cited  by  the  OLC  as  providing  "some  guid- 
ance." 

(a)  In  Holmes  v.  Jennison.  14  Peters  540 
(1840)  Chief  Justice  Taney  adopted  Vattel's 
distinction  between  treaties  and  compacts 
or  agreements.  The  treaty  was  an  agreement 
made  "for  perpetuity,  or  for  a  considerable 
time"  and  other  agreements  had  "for  their 
object  matters  of  temporary  Interest"  and 
"are  fulfilled  by  a  single  act.  .  .  ."  However. 
the  case  dealt  only  with  Article  1,  Section 
10  of  the  Constitution,  which  prohibits  the 
states  of  the  United  States  from  entering 
into  "any  treaty,  alliance  or  confederation," 
but  permits  them,  with  Congressional  as- 
sent, to  conclude  "any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power." 
Limitations  on  state  activity  In  making  Inter- 
national agreements  are  not  properly  viewed 
as  analogous  to  limitations  on  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  enter  Into 
International  agreements. 

The  actual  language  used  by  Vattel  In  1758 
In  Le  Droit  des  Gens.  In  the  translation  ap- 
pearing in  Borchard.  Executive  Agreements, 
at  p.  668,  Is  as  follows : 

"Section  152.  Treaties  of  Alliance  and  other 
public  treaties.  ...  A  treaty.  In  Latin  foedus. 
Is  a  pact  entered  Into  by  sovereigns  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  either  In  perpetuity 
or  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

"Section  153.  Compacts,  agreements  or  con- 
ventions. Pacts  which  have  for  their  object 
matters  of  temporary  Interest  are  called 
agreements,  conventions,  compacts.  They 
are  fulfilled  by  a  single  act  and  not  bv  a 
continuous  performance  of  acts.  When  the 
act  m  question  Is  performed  these  pacte  are 
executed  once  for  all;  whereas  treaties  are 
executory  in  character  and  the  acts  called 
for  must  continue  as  long  as  the  treaty 
exists. 

"Section  192.  Treaties  executed  by  an  act 
done  once  for  all.  Treaties  which  do  not  call 
for  continuous  acts,  but  are  fulfilled  by  a 
single  act,  and  are  thus  executed  once  for  all. 
those  treaties,  unless  Indeed  we  prefer  to 
give  them  another  name  (see  Sec.  153). 
those  conventions,  whose  pacts  which  are 
executed  by  an  act  done  once  for  all  and 
not  be  successive  acts.  are.  when  once  car- 
ried out,  full  and  definitely  consummated.  If 
valid,  they  naturally  bring  about  a  perma^ 
nent  and  Irrevocable  state  of  things.  .  .  ." 

It  should  be  noted  that  Vattel's  distinc- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  "important" 
or  "unimportant."  Rather  he  distinguishes 
agreements  "executory  In  character"  and 
calling  for  acts  which  "must  continue  as  long 
as  the  treaty  exists"  from  "matters  of  tem- 
porary Interest"  which  are  "fulfilled  by  a 
single  act  and  not  by  a  continuous  perform- 
ance of  acts."  If  Vattel  Is  the  ultimate  au- 
thority on  these  matters,  then  contrary  to 
the  OLC  ixjsltlon.  Importance  of  the  subject 
matter  Is  not  the  key  to  the  problem. 

(b)  In  Valentine  v.  U.S.  ex  rel  Neidecker, 
299  VS.  5  (1936),  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  President  did  not  have  the  power  to 
extradite  to  France  a  U.S.  citizen  accused 
of  commltlng  crimes  In  France  since  the  VS.-. 
France  Extradition  Treaty  of  1909  stipulated 
in  Article  V  that  neither  party  "shall  be 
bound"  to  deliver  up  Its  own  citizens  under 
the  stipulations  of  the  convention.  The 
Court  held  that  in  the  absence  of  a  statute, 
the  President's  power  was  governed  by  the 
existing  treaty,  smd  that  treaty  did  not  au- 
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thorlze  extradition  by  a  nation  of  Its  own 
citizens.  Thus  the  President  was  without 
power  to  surrender  the  respondents  in  the 
case. 

The  OLC  argues  that  the  Court  "did  not 
treat  the  case  as  one  Involving  an  executive 
agreement,  but  It  seems  likely  that  at  least 
an  Informal  one  had  been  made.  By  Implica- 
tion, the  Court  thus  seems  to  have  held  that 
the  making  of  such  agreement  was  beyond 
the  President's  power."  In  fact,  a  close  read- 
ing of  the  case  reveals  no  evidence  whatever 
of  any  executive  agreement,  Informal  or 
otherwise.  The  Court  Implied  nothing  with 
respect  to  Informal  agreements  as  beyond  the 
power  of  the  President.  All  the  Court  held 
was  that  extradition  was  governed  In  this 
particular  case  by  the  U.S.-Prance  Extradi- 
tion Treaty  of  1909,  and  that  that  treaty  did 
not  authorize  extradition  of  a  nation's  own 
citizens.  Since  the  Treaty  governed  extradi- 
tion relations  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  and  since  there  was  no  other  govern- 
ing law,  the  President  was  not  empowered 
to  extradite  the  respondents.  The  cas«  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Issue  of 
treaty  versus  executive  agreements. 

(c)  The  OLC  Memorandum  also  cites  the 
Belmont  case,  but  tries  to  limit  Its  meaning 
by  arguing  that  the  Supreme  Court  "failed 
to  discuss  .  .  .  the  distinction  between  the 
President's  authority  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  and  his  authority,  or  lack 
thereof,  to  determine  the  form  which  any  re- 
sulting agreement  should  take."  It  Is  not 
readily  apparent  what  this  argument  Is  sup- 
posed to  mean.  The  fact  is  that  in  Belmont 
the  Supreme  Coiut  held  that  executive 
agreements  (the  Lltvlnov  Assignment  In  this 
case)  as  well  as  treaties  "are  to  be  exercised 
without  regard  to  state  laws  or  policies." 
Clearly  the  Court  recognized  the  difference 
between  treaties  and  executive  agreements 
as  a  matter  of  form,  and  held  that  both  could 
override  Inconsistent  state  law.  Mr.  Justice 
Sutherland  said  in  Belmont: 

"...  while  this  rule  in  respect  of  treaties 
Is  established  by  the  express  language  of 
d.  2,  Art.  VI,  of  the  Constitution,  the  same 
rule  would  result  in  the  case  of  all  interna- 
tional compacts  and  agreements  from  the 
very  fact  that  complete  power  over  interna- 
tional affairs  Is  m  the  national  government 
and  Is  not  and  cannot  be  subject  to  any  cur- 
tailment or  Interference  on  the  part  of  the 
several  states,  [citing  Curtlss- Wright]  In  re- 
spect of  all  International  negotiations  and 
compacts,  and  In  respect  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions generaUy,  state  lines  disappear.  As  to 
such  purposes  the  State  of  New  York  doea 
not  exist.  .  .  ." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Supreme  Court 
m  this  case  did  not  mention  the  "Impor- 
tance" test  as  a  factor  which  might  limit  the 
capacity  of  the  President  to  enter  into  ex- 
ecutive agreements.  Not  only  could  the  Pres- 
ident make  International  agreements  other 
than  treaties  on  Important  sublects.  but  such 
agreements  prevailed  over  Inconsistent  state 
law.  The  teaching  of  Belmont  provides  no 
supnort  for  the  OLC  position. 

The  Memorandum,  however,  argues  fur- 
ther that  the  agreement  in  question  in  Bel- 
mont was  part  of  a  transaction  that  Included 
the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
United  States.  "Since  the  power  to  recognize 
foreign  governments,"  says  the  Memoran- 
dum, "is  exclusively  granted  to  the  President 
by  the  Constitution,  arguably  this  case  vali- 
dates the  use  of  executive  agreements  only 
where  such  a  specific  constitutional  power 
exists." 

First,  the  President's  power  of  recognition 
is  not  specifically  granted  bv  the  Constltu- 
tion.  It  is  an  Implied  power  derived  from  Ar- 
ticle I,  Sections  1  and  2.  Second,  as  Profes- 
sor Henkln  points  out,  such  limitation  as 
argued  for  by  OLC  was  neither  expressed  nor 
implied  in  the  Belmont  case  n^r  In  the  Pink 
case  five  years  later  (C;n«ed  States  v   Pink 
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315  U.S.  203  (1942).  In  Belmont  the  Supreme 
Court  said  that  "an  international  compact, 
as  this  was,  is  not  always  a  treaty  which  re- 
quires the  participation  of  the  Senate.  There 
are  many  such  compacts,  of  which  a  proto- 
col, a  modus  vlvendl,  a  postal  convention, 
and  agreements  like  that  now  under  consid- 
eration are  illustrations."  This  is  hardly  an 
implication  that  only  agreements  relating  to 
recognition  or  similarly  accepted  Presidential 
powers  may  override  state  law  and  policy. 

In  the  Pink  case,  which  also  dealt  with  the 
relation  of  the  Lltvlnov  Assignment  to  New 
York  State  law,  the  Supreme  Court,  quoting 
from  The  Federalist,  No.  64,  said  that  "All 
constitutional  acts  of  power,  whether  in  the 
executive  or  In  the  Judicial  department,  have 
as  much  legal  validity  and  obligation  as  If 
they  proceeded  from  the  legislature.  .  .  ." 
The  Court  continued :  "A  treaty  Is  a  'Law  of 
the  Land'  under  the  supremacy  clause  (Art. 
VI,  CI.  2)  of  the  Constitution.  Such  Interna- 
tional compacts  and  agreements  as  the  Llt- 
vlnov Assignment  have  a  similar  dignity. 
Again,  there  Was  no  hint  from  the  Supreme 
Court  that  executive  agreements  had  neces- 
sarily to  be  limited  to  subjects  of  lesser  im- 
portance than  treaties. 

(d)  The  OLC  Memorandum  also  cites 
United  States  v.  Capps,  204  P.  2d  655  (4th  Clr. 
1963) .  That  case,  as  the  Memorandum  points 
out.  merely  held  that  an  executive  agreement 
was  void  If  in  confilct  with  an  applicable 
statute.  Here  is  one  difference  between 
treaties  and  executive  agreements.  Treaties 
may  supersede  prior  conflicting  statutes, 
while  executive  agreements  may  not.  The 
case  has  no  relevance  to  the  Issue  at  hand. 

The  OLC  Memorandum  does  not  cite 
United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wrtght  Corp.  299 
U.S.  304  (1936),  In  which  Justice  Sutherland 
stated : 

"As  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  the 
ri^t  and  power  of  the  United  States  in 
that  field  are  equal  to  the  right  and  power 
of  the  other  members  of  the  international 
family.  Otherwise,  the  United  States  is  not 
completely  sovereign.  The  power  to  acquire 
territory  by  discovery  and  occuoatlon  .  .  ., 
the  power  to  expel  undesirable  aliens  .  .  . 
the  power  to  make  such  international  agree- 
ments as  do  not  constitute  treaties  in  the 
constitutional  sense  .  .  .,  none  of  which  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  the  Constitution,  never- 
theless exist  as  Inherently  inseparable  from 
the  conception  of  nationality."  (italics 
added) 

Still  again,  the  Court  did  not  state  or  im- 
ply that  executive  agreements  must  by  law 
be  limited  to  undertakings  of  lesser  Impor- 
tance than  those  embodied  in  treaties.  Surely 
such  limitation  would  not  be  consistent  with 
"the  conception  of  nationality"  enunciated 
by  Justice  Sutherland,  and  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  International  practice  as  well. 
The  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  does  not 
submit  all  its  treaties  to  Parliament  for  ap- 
proval, and  Importance  is  not  necessarily  the 
test  when  submissions  are  made.  While  Brit- 
ish treaties  are  often  placed  before  Parlia- 
ment for  a  period  of  twenty-one  days  the 
practice  Is  not  required  by  law  and  is  fre- 
quently ignored.  The  twenty-one  day  prac- 
tice, known  as  the  "Ponsonby  rule,"  was  de- 
scribed by  Lord  McNalr  in,  The  Law  of 
Treaties  (1961),  as  follows:  "Oovemments 
appear  to  regard  the  rule  as  being  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  principle  of  which  they  can  sus- 
pend  the  operation  when  particular  circum- 
stances so  require,  for  instance,  when  ratifi- 
cation is  urgent  and  Parliament  Is  not  sit- 
ting. The  practice  only  applies  to  treaties  that 
are  made  subject  to  ratification."  (at  p.  99.) 
The  United  Kingdom  does  not  distinguish  In 
her  domestic  law  between  treaties  and  execu- 
tive agreements. 

(5)  Comments  of  authorities  and  views  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  comments  and  views  cited  In  the  OLC 
Memorandum  are  all  directed  toward  estab- 


lishing a  rule  requiring  that  agreements  of 
importance  be  submitted  as  treaties.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for  example, 
has  stated  that  the  "traditional  distinction 
between  the  treaty  as  the  appropriate  means 
of  making  significant  political  commitments 
and  the  executive  agreement  as  the  approprl- 
ate  Instrument  for  routine,  nonpolitlcal  ar- 
rangements has  substantially  broken  down." 
The  fact  Is,  however,  as  recognized  by  the 
OLC  in  its  description  of  actual  practice  since 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  there  has 
never  been  such  a  clear-cut  distinction.  It  is 
not  a  traditional  distinction  and  it  is  not  a 
current  distinction.  And  Indeed,  if  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction at  all,  it  prefers  a  one' House  (Sen- 
ate) right  of  approval  for  "important"  agree- 
ments rather  than  a  two-House  legislative 
support  for  executive  agreements  through 
statutory  authorization.  In  this  sense,  the 
statutorUy  authorized  agreements  are,  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Myres  McDougal,  "con- 
siderably more  responsive  to  majority  will 
and  the  national  interest"  than  are  treaties. 
It  Is  Instructive  here  to  cite  Professor  Mc- 
Dougal at  some  length.  In  an  exhaustive  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  of  treaties  and  executive 
agreements  written  In  1945,  Professor  Mc- 
Dougal, after  a  review  of  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  states: 

"The  fact  of  final  and  decisive  Importance, 
however,  that  puts  to  permanent  rest  these 
obscurities  and  omissions  In  the  fundamental 
document  Is,  as  we  have  several  times  Indi- 
cated above,  the  interpretation  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  lived  and  worked  under  It  for 
150  years.  It  has  been  their  conclusion  that 
the  treaty-making  procedure  is  neither  ex- 
clusive nor  the  sole  recourse  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  the  making  of  important 
International  agreements.  Whatever  some  of 
the  Framers  may  In  their  secret  recesses  have 
Intended  about  the  ^eaty-maklng  clause, 
and  whatever,  furthermore,  the  much  per- 
plexed members  of  the  state  conventions  may 
have  thought  that  the  Framers  Intended,  the 
generations  of  Presidents,  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  plain 
citizens  who  have  made  our  Constitution  "a 
continuously  operative  charter  of  govern- 
ment' and  our  government  a  living  organism 
have  decreed  that  the  Constitution  confers 
upon  the  Congress  and  the  President  all  of 
the  broad  powers  needed  to  establish  a  com- 
pletely adequate  procedure  wholly  independ- 
ent of  the  treaty-making  procedure — and 
considerably  more  responsive  to  majority  wlU 
and  the  national  Interest— for  the  making 
and  honoring  of  international  agreements  of 
all  kinds  and  of  all  decrees  of  Importance. 

"No  lllTislon  as  to  the  excluslveness  of  the 
treaty-making  clause,  that  is  at  all  affected 
by  intimations  of  reality,  can  survive  the  fact 
that  of  the  'nearly  two  thousand  Interna- 
tional Instruments'  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  between  1789  and  1939  'only 
some  eight  hundred  were  made  by  the  treaty 
process.'  Even  the  most  casual  summary  must 
dispose  of  any  lingering,  oligarchical  hope 
that  these  some  twelve  hundred  Interna- 
tional agreements  other  than  'treaties'  have 
been  confined  to  matters  of  imimportance  or 
of  presidential  whim.  'Importance'  and 
'dignity,'  Professor  Quincy  Wright  has  writ- 
ten, 'are  hard  words  to  define,  but  the  United 
States  annexed  Texas  and  Hawaii,  ended  the 
first  world  war.  Joined  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  and  the  Pan  American  Union,  settled 
over  ten  bUlion  doUars  worth  of  poet-World- 
War  I  debts,  acquired  Atlantic  naval  bases  In 
British  territory  during  World  War  11,  ac- 
quired all  financial  claims  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  United  States,  Joined  the  United  ■ 
Nations  pledging  Itself  not  to  make  separate 
peace  In  world  war  n  and  to  accept  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  submitted  over  a  score  of 
cases  to  International  arbitration,  and  mod- 
ified the  tariff  in  numerous  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  by  means  other  than  the  treaty- 
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making  process.'  "  [Footnotes  omitted  1 
Myres  S.  McDougal  and  Asher  Lans,  The 
Yale  Law  Journal,  Vol,  54:  181;  pp.  237-238. 

(6)  Criteria  employed  by  the  Department 
of  State 

Reliance  by  the  OLC  on  the  Circular  175 
Procedure  criteria  for  deciding  upon  treaty  or 
executive  agreement  is  entirely  misplaced. 
The  standards  set  forth  in  the  Circular  176 
are  by  their  terms  not  legally  binding  on  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  are 
Internal  Department  of  State  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  Department  of  State  officers. 
Failure  to  follow  them  Is  not  a  violation  of 
law  or  of  Federal  regulations. 

Falliu-e  to  adhere  to  the  Circular  175  stand- 
ards has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  validity  of 
any  international  agreement.  This  is  sjieclfi- 
cally  set  forth  in  the  Circular  176  procedure 
itself.  Section  711  of  the  Procedure  provides: 

"This  chapter  Is  Intended  solely  as  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  measures  and  procedures  or- 
dinarily followed  which,  it  is  recognized, 
cannot  anticipate  all  circumstances  or  situa- 
tions that  may  arise.  Deviation  or  deorgatlon 
from  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  will  not 
Invalidate  actions  taken  by  officers  nor  af- 
fect the  validity  of  negotiations  engaged  in 
or  of  treaties  or  other  agreements  concluded." 

Further,  even  if  the  Circular  176  standards 
were  law,  and  even  if  their  violation  would  or 
could  invalidate  a  particular  international 
agreement.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  that 
such  standards  have  been  violated  in  the  case 
of  the  Middle  East  documents  in  question. 
Only  four  of  the  eight  factors  listed  could 
possibly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  treaty 
Is  the  more  proper  form  (a.,  c,  e.,  and  g.)  and 
of  those  factors,  three  (c,  e.,  and  g.)  are  ques- 
tionable. Thus,  (c),  subsequent  legislation 
here  means  primarily  funding,  rather  than 
authorizing  legislation;  (e) ,  the  preference  of 
the  Congress  is  not  known  in  this  case;  and 
(g),  the  need  for  a  prompt  conclusion  of  the 
agreements  has  to  be  balanced  against  its 
proposed  duration  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
routine.  None  of  the  other  standards  indicate 
that  a  treaty  is  the  proper  form. 

In  addition,  while  OLC  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  argue  (pp.  18-19  of  the  Memo- 
randum) that  "the  broadest  reasonable  con- 
struction" of  "Agreement  E"  is  that  the 
United  States  "will  introduce '  its  armed 
forces"  under  specified  circumstances  con- 
templated by  the  Agreement,  there  Is,  of 
course,  no  obligation  or  Intention  whatsoever 
under  this  Agreement  for  the  United  States 
to  introduce  its  armed  forces  into  the  Middle 
East.  Similarly,  there  is  no  relationship  at  all 
between  the  Agreement  itself,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  OLC's  "broadest  reasonable  con- 
struction" thereof  as  set  forth  on  p.  19  of  the 
Memorandum.  To  take  but  one  example,  it  is 
Incredible  that  OLC  should  give  the  impres- 
sion that  UJ3.  obligations  under  the  Agree- 
ment might  be  "undertaken  without  regard 
to  (A)  the  financial  cost  to  the  United 
States."  Such  argumentation  hats  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  and  is  certainly  futile  in  the 
context  of  applying  the  Department's  Circu- 
lar 175  Procedure. 

in 

Since  the  primary  concUisions  of  the  OLC 
Memorandum  are  Incorrect,  it  follows  that 
the  agreements  in  question  will  have  full 
force  and  effect  In  domestic  and  international 
law  even  without  the  advice  and  consent  by 
the  Senate  to  their  ratification.  The  Memo- 
randum, at  p.  35,  speaks  of  the  "status  of  an 
agreement  which  is  beyond  the  President's 
sole  power  to  make  and  which  has  not  been 
given  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 
This  confirms  the  Impression  that  the  writer 
of  the  Memorandum  failed  to  appreciate  that 
most  executive  agreements  are  authorized  by 
statute.  The  phrase  "sole  executive  agree- 
ment," which  is  taken  from  Professor  Hen- 
kin,  refers  to  those  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  his  independent 
Constitutional  powers,  and  without  any  ref- 


erence  to  statutory  or  treaty  authority.  Such 
agreements  are  unconunon,  as  noted.  In  any 
event,  while  some  of  the  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  the  agreements  in  question  are  of 
this  character,  many  are  not.  In  any  case, 
however,  whether  an  agreement  is  authorized 
by  Constitution,  treaty,  or  statute,  it  cannot 
be  refused  full  force  and  effect  in  either  mu- 
nicipal or  international  law  simply  because 
it  was  not  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a 
treaty. 


APOLLO-SOYUZ 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
continuing  the  debate  over  detente  I  feel 
that  it  is  wise  occasionally  to  evaluate 
the  usefulness  of  past  cooperative  activi- 
ties before  moving  on  to  other  expensive 
manifestations  of  our  good  will  toward 
the  U.S.S.R. 

In  the  case  of  the  recently  completed 
Apollo-Soyuz  test  project  $225  million  of 
the  taxjmyers'  money  were  spent  for 
little  more  than  that  famous  handshake 
in  space.  The  final  balance  sheet  shows 
that  for  its  $225  million  and  at  some  risk 
to  its  astronauts  the  United  States 
bought:  First,  results  from  two  or  three 
experiments — which  could  have  been 
carried  out  more  profitably  on  a  mission 
designed  specifically  for  these  and  other 
valuable  experiments;  and  second,  the 
handshake. 

The  Russians,  on  other  hand,  came 
away  with  close  contact  with  our  ad- 
vanced spacecraft  and  ground  control 
system;  a  look  at  our  computer  tech- 
nology; and  whatever  information  they 
gleaned  before  they  got  caught  bugging 
the  conversations  of  our  astronauts  dur- 
ing the  training  mission. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of 
this  episode  is  the  curious  lack  of  critical 
scrutiny  by  the  American  news  media. 
Too  many  commenators  treated  the 
flight  as  they  would,  say,  an  Evel  Knievel 
jump:  celebrating  the  spectacle  without 
questioning  the  reasons  behind  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  today's  Record 
an  article  which  appears  in  the  current 
issue  of  National  Review,  written  by  Mr. 
Michael  S.  Kelly.  Mr.  Kelly  sums  up 
many  of  my  objections  to  the  recently 
completed  mission  and  puts  the  whole 
question  of  technological  transfer  be- 
tween countries  into  perspective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

(From  the  National  Review,  Nov.  21,  1975] 

Who's  Detentino  Whom? 

(By  Michael  S.  Kelly) 

Now  that  the  dust  has  settled  around  the 
Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project  (ASTP),  it  Is  time 
to  take  a  good  look  at  it,  and  see  how  well — 
or  how  poorly — the  American  taxpayers'  $250 
million  has  been  spent. 

First  off.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
events  surrounding  the  mission  belied  a  re- 
mark made  by  some  NASA  official  long  ago, 
that  the  mission  was  only  "20  per  cent  politi- 
cal," the  rest  scientific  and  technical.  If  one 
were  asked  what  seemed  to  receive  most  of 
the  attention  during  the  ASTP  flight,  one 
would  most  certainly  have  to  say  that  It  was 
palitlcs.  More  specifically,  the  Apollo-Soyuz 
mission  was  mainly  a  show,  put  on  for  the 
Ameritan  people  and  the  peoples  of  all  other 
nations — save  Russia. 

The  show  began  on  July  16,  with  the 
launch  of  a  Soyuz/SL-4  combination  from 


the  Soviet  launch  center  at  Tyuratam.  For 
years,  the  Soviets  heMl  called  this  the  Bal- 
kanur  Cosmodrome,  and  the  American  press 
continued  to  do  so  despite  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  launch  center  at  Baikanur;  it  Is 
200  miles  from  there,  at  Tyuratam.  We,  by 
the  same  token,  could  call  Kennedy  Space 
Center  our  "Miami  Launch  Facility." 

The  filght  was  covered  on  American  tele- 
vision and,  for  the  first  time  ever,  on  Soviet 
television.  The  Soyuz  was  placed  into  a  usable 
orbit,  the  apogee,  perigee,  and  Inclination  of 
which  were  determined  and  announced  by 
ground  trackers  some  minutes  after  orbital 
Injection.  Soyuz  encountered  minor  difficul- 
ties, such  as  the  cosmonauts'  forgetting  to 
turn  on  their  radio,  and  malfunction  of  the 
television  cameras,  but  in  general  things 
went  smoothly.  The  Soviets  put  the  Soyuz 
into  a  continuous  yaw  maneuver  to  stabilize 
it  (i.e.,  they  spun  It  about  an  axis  perpendic- 
ular to  the  solar  panels  and  on  a  line  with 
•  the  sun) .  and  sat  back  to  wait  for  the  Apollo. 

Launch  of  the  Apollo-Satvim  IB  came  later 
that  day.  Figures  for  apogee  and  perigee  of 
the  craft's  orbit  were  called  out  seconds  after 
the  booster  had  shut  down,  not  by  ground 
trackers  or  controllers,  but  by  Vance  Brand, 
who  had  read  the  data  off  the  Ap<dlo's  on- 
board guidance  computer.  The  ground 
thanked  him,  and  said  that  they  would  check 
It  out  themselves. 

The  Apollo  also  met  with  some  minor  diffi- 
culties, such  as  the  apparent  malfunction  of 
the  Inadvertently  overloaded  waste  system, 
but  things  went  well  overall. 

The  Apollo  then  began  a  series  of  orbit 
clrcularlzatlon  tlfid  phasing  maneuvers  which 
eventually  brought  It  within  view  of  the 
Soyuz.  The  rendezvous  and  docking  maneu- 
vers were  carried  out  exclusively  by  the 
Apollo.  After  the  two  spacecraft  had  been 
Joined,  and  the  necessary  preparations  made, 
the  hatches  were  opened  and  the  Great 
Handshake  In  Space  was  bumbllngly  carried 
out.  Unschedxiled  messages  from  President 
Ford  and  Secretary  Brezhnev  were  read  to 
Thomas  Stafford,  Donald  Slayton,  Aleksel 
Leonov,  and  Valerly  Kubasov  as  they  sat 
wedged  in  the  Soyuz  orbit  module.  The 
spacemen  held  an  impromptu  press  confer- 
ence In  the  cramped  Soyuz,  expressing  syrupy 
sentiments  and  asserting  that  Joint  space 
exploration  was  the  only  way  to  go. 

Though  the  aictual  handshaking  and  cere- 
monial political  oratory  beamed  back  to 
earth  reaUy  occupied  little  of  the  mission's 
time,  the  effort  involved  in  staging  these 
events  took  its  toll  on  the  crews.  "Strains  of 
spaceborne  diplomacy  may  have  contributed 
[to  fatigue  and  wasted  time],"  reported  Avi- 
ation Week  &  Space  Technology,  "but  the 
real  cause  was  the  Innumerable  tasks  of 
stowage  and  unstowage.  unmounting  and  re- 
mounting of  television  cameras — a  raft  of 
picayune  detail  Involved  In  Just  moving 
around  that  never  appeared  on  the  TV 
screens  on  the  ground,  but  contributed  to 
crew  work-load  and  fatigue." 

Later  in  the  mission,  the  craft  undocked, 
and  the  Apollo  performed  delicate  fiy-around 
maneuvers  around  the  Soyuz  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  The  American  crew  exhibit- 
ed great  skill  at  handling  the  Apollo,  and 
again  confirmed  the  importance  of  the  man/ 
machine  interface  in  space  operations. 

There  was  also  a  second  docking  exercise, 
in  which  the  Soyuz  was  the  "active"  space- 
craft. This  involved  the  Soyuz'  releasing  its 
docking  latches  during  separation,  and  act! 
vatlng  them  during  re-docklng.  The  Apollo 
carried  out  all  maneuvers  during  this  exer- 
cise, becaiise  the  Soyuz  was  incapable  of 
doing  so.  This  was  certainly  a  legitimate  ex- 
periment, since  the  Soviets  had  to  verify 
their  docking  mechanism,  too;  but  It  led  to 
the  general  Impression  that  the  Soyuz  had 
actually  done  something  major  during  the 
mission,  when  it  haid  not. 

Two  experiments  were  carried  out  during 
the  fly-around.  One  was  the  photographing 
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of  an  artificial  solar  ecllpBC,  produced  by  In- 
terposing the  Apollo  between  the  sxm  and  the 
Soyrjz.  The  cosmonauts  took  the  photographs 
using  American  film  given  them  by  the  astro- 
nauts durln«  docking.  The  Apollo  crew  then 
tested  the  ultraviolet  absorption  of  tenuous 
^ace  gases  by  bouncing  a  beam  of  ultraviolet 
Ught  off  a  reflector  on  the  Soyuz.  Only  one 
other  experiment  took  place  which  coiUd  be 
caUed  a  Joint  effort.  This  was  a  materials  ex- 
periment conducted  during  the  docked 
phase.  The  Soviets  handed  the  Americans  an 
ampule  containing  a  test  material,  which 
was  then  placed  m  a  furnace  on  the  docking 
module,  heated,  and  returned  to  the  Sovieti 
for  transport  to  earth. 

This  experiment  took  precedence  over  an- 
other "science"  activity,  the  melting  together 
of  lead  and  gold  from  both  countries  In  the 
materials  furnace.  "The  uniform  mixing  of 
unlike  materials  In  space,"  said  NASA,  "will 
create  a  new  substance  which  svmboUzes  the 
success  people  and  nations  have  found  In 
putting  aside  their  differences  to  work  to- 
gether in  space."  This  symbolic  experiment 

^^h  ^Z?*^  '^'^^"^  °'  ^°°»°8  problems 
with  the  furnace,  and  only  the  real  experi- 
ment was  carried  out. 

"There  was  little  In  the  way  of  U  S  science 
ZJ^^^.r''^''^  "»«*  could^ot  have  Sn 

wo^^^l^.""  *"'*  *"^"  ^  "  Sl^yl^b  orbital 
workshop,     commented  Aviation  Week   The 

?„1l^f'*K  ^»«°*^'=  ^ork  was  done  after  the 
Joint  phase  of  the  mission  was  over.  Then 
t^  American  crew  spent  16  to  17  hours  a  day 
^^t!,  v"!^*?  "P  ^^^  »  Jammed  expert- 
^^m^.^^"'''-  7»°^°K  tl^e  schedule  was 
r«  ,^  vf**w  ^'^'^ordlng  to  Aviation  Week  "an 
effort  by  both  NASA  and  the  expertmenters 

to  ^J^^V^^^^^^  ^'=^''°<=*  and  technolog" 
^^ng^        IntangJble    International    well- 

.n^°'„  **°*"y*  **"*  '*«*  ApoUo  mission 
ended-but  not  without  mishap.  BecausT  of 
•n  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  crewTx°c 

S^tTr'Tnto't^***  '™"  *°  attltude'comrS 
^uster  into  the  spacecraft  cabin  after  it 
»»«l  re-entered  the  atmosphere.  The  eases 
were  Of  corrosive  nature,  and  the  crew^hal 

^at^'**Xr  '°'  *  P*"«*  "'  «»«^"r 
suited  permanent    dlsabUlty    re- 

it^?f  ^^°'  °^^^P  occurred  on  the  flight 
oy  NASA  and  by  the  Soviet  space  agencv  In 
Ind  'It*  H°lf  ^.  '**«*''•  ^*  ASTT  wa^a  Show 
Thi  L^ii^o^  '°°^,  ^"^^  '^^A  made  sure 
oT,   H^     '^'^  equipment  carried  the  crttl- 

Se  Sr''^;H!^''  *?"  ^''^*»-  -wording  to 
l,L,  *^*"1«<1  out  preparations  "more  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  than  for  any  previous 
Sovtet  mission."  This  understates^vie? 
ardor  sonaewhat;  if  they  had  thought  It  wouw 
improve  their  vehicle's  chances  of  woTklne 

licked  It  clean  from  base  to  nose 

burton  ^?°"°  spacecraft  earned   the  entire 

tropin  th«T''t^*'^"^  "'*'  °'  »"""<!«  con- 
trol  In  the  docked  configuration.  An  Amerl- 

f^^^r.  handled  the  task  of  lifting  the 
Amertcan-made  docking  module  into  orbVt 
Amertcan-made  radio-ranging  equipment 
was  installed  on,  the  Soy^  to  guide  the 
Apollo  in  for  the  rendezvous.  The  So^v^iSu^ 

^^^..**"*™^  *"*'  °'™  '"  «°™e  cases,  be- 
«»u»  their  own  were  Inadequate  In  many 

^^S^^Vlrl^Z^^"  '*^-  "  "^y-  '"n>eriment^ 
vrihich  required  the  presence  of  a  Soviet  space- 
craft or  crew.  If  this  was  supposed  to  be  a 
joint  mission,  then  it  most  certainly  was  a 
ioint  political  mission,  for  there  wL^mie 
international  technical  participation 

This,  in  fact.  Is  what  it  was.  And  In  its 
^!i^V^l.'^""'*°  P*°Pl«  ''•«  t«*«ed  to 
??^l  H.^!^*'l^^''M°'«  ^**"  *"*■•  *°  "'"^  along. 
^,1  K  ^  ^^°  themes:  1)  the  Soviets  aren't 
K  a  ,^f  !f**'  *"=  '^**  2)  the  Sovlete 
have   a   fairly   decent    space   program    and. 
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therefore,   must  be   quite  technlcaUy  com- 
petent. 

That  the  first  theme  was  being  actively 
intentionally  pushed  was  demonstrated  by 
NASA's  characterization  of  the  Soviet  crew 
on  the  mission's  crew  pateh.  The  NASA  car- 
toonist had  chosen  a  cute  little  teddy  bear 
to  symbolize  the  representatives  of  the  coun- 
try that  Invented  concentration  camps 
Slaughtered  over  twenty  mUUon  of  Its  own 
people,  and  combines  modern  Industry  and 
barbaric  torture.  Was  NASA,  bv  some  In- 
f*  •o—'"'^"*^'^*'  unaware  of  this  side  of 
Its  ASTP  partner?  The  answer  was  given  bv 
a  member  of  the  American  crew:  "We  don't 
discuss  politics  (with  the  Soviet  crew]  " 

The  news  media  participated  heavily  in 
spreading  this  first  part  of  the  lie.  Editorial 
writers  hailed  the  mission  as  a  "symWotlc 
re  atlonshlp"  between  capitalism  an7com- 
^Pn^""-  ?°  ^^*°'""=  ^"*  «*«P  »o*ard  the 
^K,^  °'f?***  *°  *"  mankind.  Some  pas- 
sively Ignored  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  In  many  ways  worse  than  Nazi  Germany 

^M?».^.°l?y  *='**^  °"'-  ■•dlfference8,^then 
said  that  these  should  not  stand  In  the  way 
of  a  "warm  relationship."  ^ 

tJ^^  fomplete  lack  of  critical  analysis  of 
this  mission,  from  conception  to  comple- 
tion represented  a  serious  lapse  of  integ?  ty 
on  the  part  of  the  American  media  With 
very  few  exceptions,  there  was  no  devtaTlon 
from  the  NASA  line  in  any  area  of  media 
coverage,  and  some  of  that  coverLr  wit 
unmistakably  biased  In  favor  of  theT 

For  example.  Jules  Bergman  of  ABC  News 
was  approached  by  a  young  reporter  a  Mr 
James  Konzak  of  the  Purdue  EngSr%^o 
f^^/°'^^«t'■o°g  objections  to  thrACTP 
KonLw  ^^°°  '^  ^°'^S'"  nialntalned^" 
^f  f^     o  '^*=*"^*  "  l™P"es  a  moral  sanctlM,' 

V^lnTTtoT'^'i.''^  *^^  Unlteiltates" 
<^r7,?^l  *°  ^y  *bat  such  opposing  views 
Should  be  given  more  coverage  Mr  BPrJ^r^ 
replied  somewhat  icily.  "^:ii''yo?'rfT,'^ 
titled  to  your  opinion,  but  I  reoort  flot 
not  opinion."  That  evening  Mr  B^rL-^- ' 
special  on  the  ASTP  wm  aired  in  T  k 
i^ort^   the   weu   knc^^  S'.  \U\S: 

c^?/h°^  **"*  ^^"^  ^^^'^'^b.  one  network 
c^led  commentary  by  a  former  astronaut 
who  was  apparently  trying  to  be  as  kind  In 

tS^y^Jse?^  possible  bpalsin^the  Set'h^° 
mL"    °  ^  launch  their  rocket 
^ey   held    their   rocket   down    until    it 

malfunctions  before  It  Is  too  late  TT,^  r-Tt 
^.  the  soviet  rocket  was  not  helJ^^o^* 
but  took  Off  the  instant  Ite  thrust  exceeded 
i  rc^kef  tVat  T""""'  **"'^^''"^"«  practlc?  fS 
th'e^^oinSlU'r^  "°  '""^'^'"^  '"  ''^■^^ 
Sometime   later   Walter   Cronklte    anoar 

gested^rth"*^  ""l  *^^  «-"ement'''fu": 
«n«r^  *^°*  ^^°  consider  the  Soy^z 

unsafe  were  worried  about  the  wrong  snace 
craft.  As  proof,  he  cited  the  "fM^"  tha?  ^he 

tually  in  space  was  an  Apollo  (Apollo  13)- 
the  Soyuz,  he  added  triumphantly^has  flonl 
ped  only  during  launch  and  re-Jntr^  ^^ 
remark  Ignored  three  things.  (1)  Even  NASA 
admits  that  faUures  "duriS  other^rtSfcS 
«.«-h.,.f  *,^"*  indication  of  the  overall 
to^SV  *^^  ^y"^'  ^^^'^b  works  out 
nniwiiloP*'"  **''*'  compared  with  a  dem- 
onstrated 92  per  cent  rate  for  the  Apollo.  (2) 
The  Soyuz  has.  in  fact,  had  failures  while 
in  space.  Soyuz  10  was  aborted  after  a  still- 
undisclosed  occurrence;  according  to  one 
Soviet  space  official,  "We  were  lucky  to  get 
the  crew  back."  Some  observers  also  believe 


that  the  Soy\iz  l  mission  was  aborted  after 
a  failure  In  space.  That  flight  ended  In  the 
death  of  the  pilot,  Vladimir  Komarov  rai 
The  Apollo,  unlike  the  Soyuz,  has  never 
Claimed  the  Uves  of  any  crew  during  flight 
Some  reporters  and  conomentators  did 
point  out  the  limited  maneuverability  of  ths 
Soyuz,  but  usually  m  a  tone  that  said-  "So 
what?"  No  one  bothered  to  mention  that  the 
ApoUo  had  such  an  enormous  maneuverlne 
capability  that.  In  the  event  of  a  short  burn 
on  the  second  stage  of  its  launch  vehicle  it 
could  have  dragged  the  25.000-pound  stage 
into  the  proper  orbit,  and  still  completed  the 
basic  rendezvous  and  docking  mission. 

Little,  If  any,  mention  was  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soyuz  carried  no  onboard  com- 
puter of  any  kind,  while  the  Apollo  had  two- 
the  standard  Apollo  flight  computer  (appar^ 
rently  still  beyond  Soviet  capability,  thoueh 
long  outdated  here) ,  and  a  backup  navlga- 
tion  computer  m  the  form  of  a  Hewlett- 
Packard  HP-65  programmable  pocket  calcu- 
lator  (available  to  the  general  public  here 
TT=U°  '"beyond  Soviet  technology  that  the 
USSR  could  not,  until  recently,  have  built 
even  one  device  of  similar  capability  even  11 
she  had  devoted  her  entire  Industrial  capac- 
ity to  the  problem) .  ^ 

Such  de-emphasls  of  the  huge  gulf  exist- 
ing between  American  and  Soviet  technoloev 
was  galling,  to  be  sure;  but  at  least  It  was 
passive,  and  not  quite  as  rankling  as  the 
position  taken  by  NASA.  NASA  was  appar- 
ently trying  to  convince  America  that  the 
Soviets  are  not  technologically  backward, 
and  It  spared  no  efforts  In  its  campaign 

The  two  chief  exponents  of  this  view  were 
Captain  Chester  M.  Lee,  ASTP  Program  Di- 
rector,  and  Olynn  S.  Lunney,  ASTP  Technl- 
cal  Director.  Typical  of  the  red  herrings  these 
gentlemen  drew  across  the  trail  was  a  line 
repeated  over  and  over,  like  a  magic  Incanta- 
tlon.  to  ward  off  those  evil  spirits  which  re- 
minded  us  that,  next  to  the  Apollo,  the  Soyuz 
was  a  pile  of  Junk. 

"You  can't  say  that  the  Soyuz  is  Inferior 
to  the  Apollo,"  the  chant  went,  "because  they 
were  designed  for  different  things.  The  ApoUo 
was  designed  for  lunar  missions,  and  had  to 
be  very  complex  and  sophisticated.  The  Soyua 
was  designed  for  earth-orbit  missions,  and 
could  be  less  so."  One  might  as  well  say  "You 
can't  say  that  a  savage's  birch-bark  canoe  Is 
inferior  to  the  VSS  Enterprise.  The  Enterprise 
was  designed  to  carry  aircraft  to  any  point 
in  the  wortd,  and  had  to  be  very  sophisti- 
cated. The  canoe  was  only  designed  to  float 
around  In  a  stagnant  swamp,  and  could  be 

1688  SO. 

Prom  1961  until  about  1967.  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  in  a  "race" 
to  see  which  one  could  put  men  on  the  moon 
nrst.  Each  taxed  her  technology  to  the  limit 
In  the  nroductlon  of  advanced  snacecraft 
The  flovlets  had  to  drop  out  of  that  race  not, 
as  some  now  suggest,  because  she  thought 
unmanned  lunar  exnloratlon  a  better  way  to 
po.  but  becau«»  she  oroved  her«'elf  basically 
Incanable  of  sending  men  out  of  earth  orbit 
with  any  assurance  of  returning  them  alive. 

The  point  Is  this:  the  Soyuz  Is  not  rela- 
tively backward  because  It  was  designed  for 
earth-orbit  missions.  Instead,  earth-orbit 
missions  are  the  only  ones  the  Soviets  under- 
take because  the  Soyuz  is  the  best  spacecraft 
they  can  build.  1?  they  had  been  able  to  come 
up  with  an  Apollo,  they  would  have  had  men 
on  the  moon. 

The  argument  is,  therefore,  specious.  But  a 
comparison  between  the  Bojva,  and  an 
American  craft  that  was  designed  for  earth- 
orbit  missions — the  Oemlnl— Is  not  flatter- 
ing to  the  Soyuz.  In  virtually  every  respect, 
the  Oemlnl  is  superior  to  the  Soyuz.  It  is  of 
better  design  and  superior  capability,  and  It 
represents  a  broader  technological  base.  Mor* 
to  the  point,  the  Gemtal  was  obsolete  five 
months  before  the  Soyuz  ever  flew. 
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Almost  as  If  In  anticipation  of  such  a 
comparison,  Mr.  Lunney  stated  that  the 
Soyuz  Is  "adequate  for  [Its]  mission"  (em- 
phasis added.  This  reporter  was  offered  an 
essentially  identical  argument  once,  by  a 
neo-soclalist  who  was  defending  the  Soviet 
space  program.  "But  it  works,"  he  said. 

How  well?  The  Soyuz  has  a  26  per  cent 
operational  failure  rate,  including  two  in- 
flight aborts,  one  probable  inflight  abort, 
two  dead  crews,  one  crew  that  was  lucky  to 
get  back  alive,  and  one  launch-abort.  Its 
method  of  stabilization  Liiduces  such  motion 
sickness  that  one  crew  required  several  weeks 
to  recover.  The  Soyuz  is  far  from  "excellent" 
(the  word  applied  to  it  by  Vance  Brand  of 
the  American  ASTP  crew),  and  If  one  sets 
one's  standards  higher  than  the  occasional 
completion  of  a  successful  mission,  or  the 
safe  return  of  the  crew  most  of  the  time, 
one  could  not  even  call  it  "adequate." 

At  the  pre-flight  press  brleflng,^Mr.  Lunney 
insisted  that  he  had  never  considered  the 
Soyuz  "primitive."  But  "primitive"  is  a 
relative  term  and,  relative  to  the  only  avail- 
able standards  of  comparison,  that  is  precisely 
what  it  is. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that,  while  Mr. 
Lunney's  views  coincided  with  the  official 
NASA  line,  other  NASA  employees  did  not 
share  his  opinions.  One  young  engineer  told 
this  reporter  some  time  ago,  "We  were  sur- 
prised at  how  primitive  (the  Soyuz]  Is." 
Another  described  the  Soviet  approach  as 
"plain  goddam  brute-force  engineering." 

The  whole  point  in  establishing  whether  or 
not  the  Soyuz  is  inferior  or  backward  or 
what-have-you  Is  not  to  poke  fun  at  Soviet 
technology,  but  to  bring  It  into  perspective. 
In  this  respect,  ApoUo-Soyuz  was  an  object 
lesson  of  enormous  value,  in  that  It  gave 
America  a  good,  clear,  unmistakable  picture 
of  what  areas  the  Soviets  are  behind  in  tech- 
nically. This  should  be  sufficient  to  warn  us 
to  keep  certain  types  of  technological  infor- 
mation secret.  Unfortunately,  ApoUo-Soyuz 
was  designed  for  Just  the  opposite  purpose. 

Last  year,  this  reporter  wrote :  "One  of  the 
objectives  of  the  ASTP  is  to  open  the  way  for 
technology  sharing  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union"  (NR.  Oct.  25, 
1974).  This  statement  has  been  widely  mis- 
understood and  distorted,  and  should  be 
clarified  and  amplified. 

An  example  of  the  distortions  this  remarks 
has  suffered  comes  from  NASA's  rebuttal  to 
it.  which  said:  "This  is  not  true.  "Technology 
transfer  has  neve*-  been  an  objective  of 
^  ASTP."  This  completely  Ignores  two  parts  of 
'  the  original  statement :  the  words  "open  the 
way,"  and  the  context — detente. 

During  the  Sixties,  scientlste  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  clamored  for  greater 
freedom  of  scientiflc  exchange  between  the 
free  and  the  Communist  nations.  NASA  Itself 
approached  the  Soviet  Union  on  no  fewer 
than  18  occasions  with  proposals  for  various 
types  of  Joint  scientiflc  ventures  (each  was 
refused) .  Businessmen  put  pressure  on  polit- 
ical leaders  to  ease  trade  restrictions  with 
•  Iron  Curtain  countries,  which  they  saw  as 
potentially  insatiable  buyers  of  high-tech- 
nology Items.  The  net  effect  of  all  this  was 
to  create  the  unmistakable  impression  that. 
at  least  in  the  scientific  and  technological 
communities,  there  was  a  great  desire  for 
East  to  meet  West. 

This  Impression  was  not  lost  on  the  au- 
thors of  the  policy  of  detente.  They  lumped 
together  all  of  the  pleadings  of  scientlste  and 
businessmen  under  the  heading  "Science," 
and  began  looking  around  for  some  sort  of 
symbolic  gesture  to  show  that  under  the  new 
camaraderie  of  detente,  there  certainly  would 
be  greater  scientific  and  technological  co- 
operation between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

They  did  not  have  to  look  far,  NASA,  In  Ite 
incomprehensible   lust  for   a  Joint  venture  ' 
with  the  Sovlete,  was  thinking  about  the  pos- 


sibility of  a  docking  between  an  American 
and  a  Soviet  spacecraft.  At  first,  it  considered 
a  Soyuz  link  with  the  Skylab,  but  was  in- 
formed that  the  Soyuz  could  not  be  launched 
into  that  high  an  orbit.  Then  the  Idea  of  an 
Apollo  link  with  Salyut  was  mentioned,  and 
vetoed  out-of-hand  by  the  Sovlete.  Finally, 
Apollo-Soyuz  was  dreamed  up,  and  was 
eventually  signed  Into  being  at  the  Moscow 
Summit. 

The  relationship  of  the  AS"rP  to  detente 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  ASTP  was  the  tech- 
nical portion  of  detente.  It  was  designed  to 
show  that  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  "can 
work  together"  and  to  spur  more  of  this  to- 
getherness in  the  future. 

Even  NASA  recognizes  the  project's  im- 
portance to  future  "cooperation."  The  closing 
line  of  its  rebuttal  is  one  that  contraste 
strikingly  virlth,  if  not  fiatly  contradicte,  the 
assertion  that  "technology  transfer  has  never 
been  an  objective  of  AS"rP";  (The  ASTP]  is 
new,  unique,  and  has  never  been  done  before 
and  could  lead  to  future  joint  scientiflc  or 
technological  efforts  in  space  or  some  other 
field"  (emphasis  added,  as  If  it  were  neces- 
sary). 

NASA  attempte  to  evade  the  fact  that  such 
joint  efforts  presuppose  technology  transfer, 
saying,  "Well,  technology  transfer  is  not  our 
goal,  and  we  try  to  avoid  It  as  much  as 
possible."  But  one  does  not  try  to  avoid 
.transfer  of  technology  by  inviting  highly 
trained  observers  from  an  enemy  nation  Into 
one's  most  advanced  facilities,  allowing  them 
to  operate  and  train  on  one's  equipment,  and 
plugging  any  gaps  in  their  knowledge  by 
eagerly  answering  their  myriad  questions. 
F^irthermore,  one  does  not  put  a  lid  on  the 
amount  and  type  of  information  such  observ- 
ers might  gain  in  the  future  by  pointing  to 
these  activities  and  saying.  We  hope  we  can 
do  this  again,  not  Just  in  this  field  but  In 
others. 

So  far,  what  we  have  lost  by  way  of  tech- 
nology is  probably  very  little.  But,  to  quote 
Senator  William  Proxmlre.  "Any  technology 
drain  .  .  .  will  result  in  Soviet  military  bene- 
fite  and  U.S.  losses.  The  Soviet  space  effort, 
unlike  ours,  is  fully  integrated  with  ite  mili- 
tary operations.  For  this  reason,  all  future 
missions  should  be  viewed  with  a  great  deal 
of  skepticism." 

But  now  that  space  "cooperation"  is  a  set 
part  of  detente,  any  bacidng  down  on  joint 
space  eSorte  by  the  United  States  will  ap- 
pear to  be  a  breach  of  ovir  new-foiind 
"friendship."  We  will  come  off  as  villains  if 
we  attempt  to  avoid  committing  suicide. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  indication  that  we 
will  try  to  avoid  it,  and  much  evidence  to 
suppose  that  we  will  not.  NASA  Is  trying  to 
stir  up  Soviet  Interest  in  another  joint  ven- 
ture, and  has  said  that  it  will  offer  to  fly 
Soviet  payloads  in  the  shuttle/Spacelab 
combination  (which,  according  to  NASA, 
does  not  qualify  as  a  joint  activity).  The 
Sovlete  have  shown  little  or  no  interest  in 
scientific  ventures  so  far;  they  have  reacted 
coolly  to  NASA  proposals  of  joint  soil  sam- 
ple returns  from  the  moon  or  Mars,  and  to 
having  cosmonaute  flown  In  the  Spacelab  (or 
astronaute  In  Salyut).  But  they  do  seem 
interested  in  another  joint  docking  mission. 

The  lack  of  scientiflc  Interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Sovlete  showed  up  even  during  the 
AS"rP.  According  to  Aviation  Week,  "Soviet 
scientists  expressed  interest  In  a  number  of 
excellent  Apollo-Soyuz  Joint  experimente 
but  were  vetoed  by  political  authorities." 

The  Soviet  space  program  has  never  been 
oriented  toward  scientiflc  study,  but  instead 
toward  military  ends  and  scoring  propaganda 
polnte  with  the  world.  "The  launching  of  even 
a  single  SIj-4  must  be  an  incredible  drain  on 
the  inefficient  and  ill-managed  Soviet  econ- 
omy, and  It  is  doubtful  if  the  leaders  of  that 
country,  knowing  that  they  are  Incapable  of 
dealing  with  reality  here  on  earth,  are  very 
eager  to  w€iste  money  determining  the  nature 
of  reality  on  some  other  planet. 


So  It  seems  that  the  future  of  space  "co- 
operation" will  be  reserved  for  Apollo-Soyuz- 
type  stunts.  In  which  this  country  will  spend 
money  that  could  better  be  used  for  other 
types  of  space  fllghte  to  grant  an  unearned 
legitimacy,  both  technological  and  moral,  to 
the  Sovlete,  while  giving  them  an  eyeful  of 
our  hard-earned  technology.  Nor  are  such 
fllghte  a  useful  preparation  for  future  joint 
rescue  missions,  since  the  Sovlete  have  not 
told  us  what  they  will  be  flying  in  the  fu- 
ture: Indeed,  they  have  not  indicated  that 
they  will  be  flying  anything  new  at  all  (save 
one  reference  to  an  improved  Salyut,  weigh- 
ing 25  tons  instead  of  the  current  19  tons: 
the  Sovlete  do  not,  at  present,  have  a  booster 
large  enough  to  place  such  a  payload  in 
orbit) .  Nor  is  there  any  indication  that  they 
are  doable  of  introducing  a  new  manned 
spacecraft.  The  SIi-4  booster,  able  to  place 
up  to  16,500  pounds  Into  orhit,  is  the  largest 
man-rated  rocket  the  Sovlete  possess.  They 
have  apparently  been  trying  to  man-rate  the 
SL-12  up-rated  Proton  for  quite  some  time, 
without  success.  The  largest  rocket  they 
have,  the  giant  Saturn  V-class  booster  which 
develops  ten  million  pounds  of  thrust,  still 
has  some  bugs  ,ln  it,  such  as  ite  habit  of 
blowing  up.  The  rocket  has  never  been  flown 
successfully,  though  it  has  been  under  de- 
velopment for  at  least  six  (and  probably 
more  than  ten)  years. 

The  problem  the  Sovlete  face  with  larger 
rockete  is  lack  of  computer  control  and 
checkout  capability.  Our  astronaute  saw  no 
equipment  for  such  activities  at  Tyuratam, 
the  Soviet  launch  center,  and  it  probably  is 
not  extensively  emp]oyed  In  other  areas  of 
Soviet  rocketry. 

Lacking  the  ability  to  check  over  their 
boosters  with  computers  before  launch,  and 
being  unable  to  determine  the  exact  nature 
of  malfunctions  occurring  In  flight,  the  So- 
vlete have  a  hard  time  getting  the  bugs  out 
of  their  rockete.  It  is  possible  to  fly  smaller 
rockete  with  fair  reliability  in  the  absence  of 
computers,  but  it  l>ecomes  more  difficult  as 
size  Increases,  and  is  probably  impossible 
beyond  a  certain  point. 

Without,  larger  man-rated  boosters,  the 
Sovlete  will  not '  be  able  to  introduce  a 
spacecraft  with  much  more  maneuverabil- 
ity or  hablteble  volume  (the  two  factors 
determining  a  craft's  usefulness  In  space 
rescue)  than  the  Soyuz.  When  they  do  come 
up  with  a  heavier,  more  maneuverable  craft 
than  Soyuz,  carried  by  a  larger  booster.  It 
will  be  a  clear,  unequivocal  sign  that  they 
have  begun  to  master  computer  control  of 
missiles — something  that  applies  to  their 
ICBM  program  as  well,  and  Is  therefore  an 
event  to  be  dreaded,  not  eagerly  awaited. 

Since,  in  the  spirit  of  detente,  this  coun* 
try  Is  selling  millions  and  millions  of  dollan' 
worth  of  computers  (and  "electronic  naviga- 
tion equipment"  that  may  be  used  to  Im- 
prove the  very  poor  accuracy  of  Soviet 
ICBMs)  to  the  Russians,  their  mastery  of 
ICBM  computerization  may  not  be  far  off. 
But  the  technology  will  take  years  to  filter 
down  to  the  civilian  space  effort. 

The  question  may  legitimately  be  asked 
if  anything  good  came  from  the  ASTP.  The 
answer  would  certainly  have  to  be  "Yes," 
though  it  would  have  to  be  qualified  care- 
fully. 

There  were,  indeed,  many  useful  and  In- 
teresting experimente  conducted  in  the 
Apollo.  Of  particular  Importance  were  the 
Materials  Science,  Electrophoresis,  and  Par- 
Ultraviolet  Astronomy  experimente.  Though 
researchers  admitted  that  their  experimente 
were  being  carried  out  as  "an  afterthought," 
and  that  the  joint  antics  were  the  primary 
objective  of  the  ASTP.  this  did  not  in  any 
way  diminish  the  value  of  the  work  done. 

But  important  as .  the  work  was,  it  was 
performed  on  a  flight  designed  for  another 
purpose,  under  conditions  not  conducive  to 
thorough    Investigation.    The    experimente 


could  have  beeb  a  part  of  a  far  more  valu- 
able   mission,    such    as    a    lOO-day    Skylab 
flight.  This  Is  what  should  have  been  done, 
for  the  ASTP,  In  and  of  Itself,  was  of  no 
value  whatsoever.  During  the  Joint  phase.  It 
accomplished  no  serious  scientific  work  that 
required  the  presence  of  Soviet  cosmonauts 
or  equipment:  It  did  not,  judging  from  cur- 
rent Soviet  reaction  to  NASA  proposals,  pave 
the  way  for  serious  scientific  work  In  the 
future;    the   level   of   "understanding"   and 
"trust"  It  wrought  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  fact  that  our  ASTP  specialists  In  the 
Soviet  Union  found  evidence  that  a  room 
adjacent  to  their  mission  support  room  had 
been  bugged;  and  It  left  the  Impression.  In 
\  the  minds  of  many,  that  the  Soviets  ac- 
\tuaUy  have  a  progressive  space  effort,  when 
they  do  not,  and  that  they  are  really  not  evil 
at  all,  which  they  are.  American  politicians 
who  usually  complain  stridently  of  the  waste 
of    money    our    space    program    represents 
reaUy  have   something   to   complain   about 
now.  But  they  are  strangely  silent. 
.  Since  NASA  appears  most  eager  to  fly  more 
Joint  missions  with  the  Soviets,  and  since 
we   have   a   President   and    a   Secretary    of 
State  who  are  fully  committed  to  the  policy 
of  detente,  it  seems  that  U.S.-Sovlet  space 
"cooperation"   is   with   us   to  stay.   But   It 
might  be  nice,  prior  to  and  as  a  condition 
tor  any  future  Joint  missions.  If  we  could 
get  NASA  and  oiu-  Exectulve  to  answer  a 
very  fundamental  question  that  should  have 
been  explored  many  years  ago. 

"I  was  bom  a  slave,  while  you  were  bom 
free,"  said  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn  to  an 
audience  in  New  York.  "Why  then  do  you 
help  our  slaveowners?" 
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me  S.  372  and  H.B.  8617 


BARUCH  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT  OP- 
POSES BILLS  TO  CHANGE  HATCH 
ACT 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Clyde  J 
Wingfleld,  president  of  the  Bernard  M 
Baruch  CoUege  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York,  has  offered  valuable  expert 
views  on  the  Hatch  Act  and  on  Ending 
congressional  bUls  that  would  undermine 
the  law  which  has  served  our  Nation  so 
weU  for  36  years  In  protecting  Federal 
employees  from  the  the  encroachments 
of  partisan  politics. 

Two  bills  to  change  the  Hatch  Act— 
H^.  8617,  already  passed  by  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves,  and  S.  372— are  now 
bemg  speeded  for  action  by  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  Committee 

In  a  statement  to  the  committee.  Dr. 
Wingfleld  sets  forth  his  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  two  biUs.  He  states  that  Fed- 
eral employees  feel  the  need  for  the  pro- 
tections of  the  Hatch  Act  and  further 
that  the  Hatch  Act  does  in  fact  work 

Not  only  can  partisan  poUtics  adverse- 
ly affect  the  neutrality  and  fairness  and 
therefore,  the  efficiency  of  the  career 
public  service,  but  a  fuUy  mobilized,  poll- 
ically  potent  public  service  could  today 
gravely  impair  the  operation  of  tiie  es- 
tablished electoral  poUtics."  warns  Dr 
wingfleld. 

I  beUeve  my  colleagues  wiU  be  interest- 
ed to  Dr.  Wtogfleld's  timely  warning  on 
le^lation  to  revamp  tiie  Hatch  Act.  and 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
nave  his  statement  printed  to  full  to  the 
Rkcord. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Rbcobb.  as  follows: 


My  name  Is  Clyde  J.  Wlngfield.  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bernard  M.  Baruch  College  of 
the  City  University  of  New  York. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  Invited  to  pre- 
sent my  views  on  proposed  legislation  con- 
cerning federal  employees'  political  activities. 
Much  of  this  statement  was  made  on  May  2, 
1975  to  the  Sub-Committee  on  Employee  Po- 
litical Rights  and  Inter-Oovernmental  Pro- 
grams In  New  York. 

I  speak  today  as  an  Individual  and  not  on 
behalf  of  an  Institution  or  organization. 
a)wever,  my  motive  here  Is  conditioned  by 
my  professional  responsibilities  and  Interests. 
The  Public  Service — and  In  particular,  ad- 
ministration m  the  Public  Service— has  been 
the  principal  concern  of  my  academic  career. 
I  am  past  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Public  Affairs  and  Admin- 
istration. At  Baruch  CoUege,  which  has  the 
nation's  largest  School  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration  and  annually  graduates  a 
substantial  number  of  students  who  pursue 
public  service  careers,  I  am  concerned  both 
with  the  preparation  of  future  practitioners 
and  with  the  practice  of  public  administra- 
tion. 

Since  S.  372  and  HJl.  8617  provide  the 
basis  for  a  substantial  redefinition  of  the 
more  salient  components  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
I  feel  It  Is  appropriate  to  frame  my  remarks 
here  within  the  broad  context  of  the  dy- 
namics between  public  service  and  partisan 
politics.  The  deliberations  of  your  Commit- 
tee must  necessarily  Involve  a  consideration 
of  both  the  broader  theoretical  ImpUcatlons 
of  federal  employees  in  the  total  political 
process  as  well  as  the  practical  consequences 
which  ensue  from  legislation  in  the  area 
of  partisan  politics.  It  is  on  these  considera- 
tions that  I  base  my  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lation under  consideration  by  this  Com- 
mittee. 

The  matter  under  consideration  by  this 
Committee  Is  a  complex  one.  At  Its  most 
fundamental  level  it  addresses  itself  to  the 
extraordinary  delicate  balance  between  Indi- 
vidual political  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
responsibilities  endemic  to  the  effective  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  PubUc's  busi- 
ness on  the  other.  Since  its  inception,  the 
character  of  this  Republic  has  consistently 
reflected  the  need  for  proper  balance  between 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

The  common  characteristic  of  persons  who 
hold  positions  of  public  responsibility,  be 
they  of  an  elective-representative  nature  or 
a  professional -public  service  character.  Is  the 
maintenance  of  a  proper  sense  of  public  ac- 
countability In  the  conduct  and  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duties.  The  difference  U  In  the 
method  of  that  accountablUty.  In  the  case 
of  the  former.  It  Is  through  direct  public 
elections  and  partisan  poUtlcal  processes  In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  it  Is  by  the  perform- 
ance and  execution  of  responsibilities  estab- 
lished by  law. 

Legislation  In  this  sensitive  area  must  be 
philosophically  compatible  with  the  VS 
Constitution  while  at  the  same  time  fully 
considering  the  practical  restraints  requUlte 
for  the  proper  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  agree  with  Alexander  Hamilton's 
sentiments  in  Federalist  #27  where  he  stated 
that  "I  believe  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  their  (the  people's)  con- 
fidence In  and  obedience  to  a  government, 
will  commonly  be  proportioned  to  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  Its  admimstratlon." 

Ik  Is  my  conviction  that  the  public  Inter- 
est, particularly  In  this  post- Watergate  era. 
Is  best  served  by  a  delineation  between  policy 
and  administration  and  the  consequent  sep- 
aration of  the  public  service  for  partisan 
politics.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  to  a 
very  substantial  degree,  Watergate  was  re- 
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pugnant  to  the  Congress  and  the  general 
pubUc  precisely  because  that  deUneation  and 
separation  was  neither  correctly  imderstood 
nor  observed. 

WhUe  the  Constitution  Is  equally  sUent  on 
the  subject  of  political  parties  and  on  a 
professional,  neutrally  competent  public 
service,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  not.  During  his  term  as  President, 
Thomas  Jefferson  caused  an  executive  order 
to  be  issued  stating  that  "It  Is  expected  that 
he  (public  servants)  wlU  not  attempt  to  In- 
fluence the  votes  of  others  nor  take  any  part 
In  the  business  of  electioneering,  that  being 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  and  his  duties  to  it." 

The  long  experience  of  the  public  service 
suggests  that  the  clear  separation  of  gov- 
ernmental policy  formulation  from  govern- 
mental administration  is  useftU  to  the 
achievement  of  good  government. 

In  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  (June 
1973),  this  separation  was  the  central  Issue. 
In  the  Civil  Service  Commission  vs.  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  the 
Court  found  that  freedom  of  speech,  assem- 
bly  and  associated  constitutional  guarantees 
were  not  unreasonably  llnUted  by  Congress 
•  m  the  Hatch  Act.  The  Court  was  also  careful 
to  say  that  while  It  felt  the  balance  Con- 
gress had  struck  was  a  reasonable  one.  Con- 
gress was  free  to  alter  that  balance.  I  urge 
that  not  be  done  as  proposed  by  either  S  372 
or  HJl.  8617. 

What  the  Letter  Carriers  sought  but  were 
denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  the  right 
to  engage  In  highly  active  partisan  politics 
S.  372  and  H.R.  8617  would  appear  to  pro- 
vide them  with  that  right.  The  result  would 
bo  the  risk  of  substantial  and  significant 
retrogression  to  the  poUticlzatlon  of  the  pub- 
lic service  resembling  the  old  spoU  system 
of  the  19th  century. 

In  a  major  research  study  conducted  in 
the  mid-1960's  for  the  Commission  on  Politi- 
cal Activity  of  Government  Personnel,  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Service  as  well  as  officials 
of  political  parties  were  scientifically  sur- 
veyed regarding  their  perceptions  of  the 
Hatch  Atrt.*  In  the  Instance  of  the  survey 
of  federal  employees  covered  by  the"  provi- 
sions of  the  Hatch  Act,  several  responses  are 
of  partlciUar  Interest  and  perhaps  worth  re- 
peating here: 

1.  Reasons  for  refraining  from  political 
activity:  "What  were  the  specific  reasons 
you  dldnt  go  ahead— that  Is,  what  kept  you 
from  doing  these  thing?"  89%  of  the  re- 
spondents Indicated  that  legislation  (I.e.  the 
Hatch  Act)  prohibited  them  from  participa- 
tion In  this  type  of  activity. 

2.  Responding  to  the  question  "If  federal 
employees  were  aUowed  to  be  more  active  In 
politics,  do  you  think  that  would  change 
things  like  promotion  decisions  and  Job  as- 
signments?" 62%  of  federal  employees  sur- 
veyed responded  yes, 

3.  In  surveying  the  attitudes  of  federal 
employees  towards  the  Hatch  Act,  14  cate- 
gories of  responses  were  allowed.  The  cate- 
gory which  ranked  #1  with  the  highest  re- 
sponse was:  The  Hatch  Act  should  remain  as 
is;  do  not  favor  changes. 

As  part  of  the  same  study,  party  leaders 
were  asked  If  the  Hatch  Act  denied  their 
parties  the  services  of  persons  covered  by  the 
act.  More  than  80%  Indicated  that  It  did. 
These  same  party  leaders  were  also  asked  if 
the  Hatch  Act  put  government  employees 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  two  poUtlcal  par- 
ties as  a  soiu-ce  of  funds.  A  substantial  ma- 
jority Indicated  that  It  did. 

What  these  small  pieces  of  data  Indicate 

'The  Commission  on  Political  Activity  of 
Government  Personnel,  A  Commission  Re- 
port. Research:  Volimie  Two,  U.S.-Ctovem- 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  1968. 
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to  me  Is  that  there  is  a  felt  need  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  employees  for  the  provisions 
and  protections  of  the  Hatch  Act  .  .  .  and 
further  that  the  Hatch  Act  does  In  fact 
work. 

Given  the  complexity  of  issues  and  chal- 
lenges confronting  the  federal  government, 
the  need  for  a  public  service  that  possesses 
Integrity,  efficiency  and  Impartiality  Is  even 
more  critical  today  than  It  was  In  1940. 

For  the  Public  Service  to  conduct  Itself 
In  the  highest  professional  manner.  It  re- 
mains not  only  desirable  that  It  be  protected 
from  the  encroachments  of  partisan  politics 
but  that  those  who  wish  to  manage  or  en- 
gage In  campaigns  for  political  office  should 
make  a  choice  between  that  activity  and  the 
career  Public  Service. 

I  should  emphasize  here  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is  a  one-way  proposition.  Not  only 
can  partisan  politics  adversely  affect  the  neu- 
trality and  fairness  and,  therefore,  the  .effi- 
ciency of  the  career  Public  Service,  but  a 
fidly  mobilized,  politically  potent  PubUc 
Service  could  today  gravely  Impair  the  op- 
eration of  established  electoral  politics. 

Thus,  It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  public 
Interest  Is  best  served  by  maintaining  those 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  which  respect 
and  protect  both  the  Public  Service  and 
legitimate  partisan  political  processes.  It  Is 
one  thing  for  the  Public  Service  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  political  process,  and  an- 
other to  be  dependent  upon  politics — or 
equally  as  bad,  to  dominate  partisan  politics. 
The  first  comports  with,  the  last  violates  the 
fundamental  principles  of  good  government. 


when  I  wish  the  Sultan  and  the  people 
of  Oman  heartfelt  best  wishes  on  their 
National  Day. 


OMAN  NATIONAL  DAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  "Str.  President,  one  of 
the  oldest  todependent  nations  in  the 
Middle  East  celebrates  its  national  day 
on  November  18,  1975.  The  Sultanate  of 
Oman  dates  back  to  1650  when  the  Por- 
tuguese were  expelled  by  the  Omanl 
ruler. 

The  present  Sultan  of  Oman,  Qaboos 
Ibn  Sa'id  Al  BuSa'id  is  a  member  of  the 
family  that  has  been  rultog  Oman  since 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

Prior  to  1970,  the  country  of  Oman 
was  in  a  state  of  stagnation  due  to  pro- 
gressive measures  instituted  by  former 
Sultans.  However,  on  July  23,  1970, 
Sultan  Qaboos  took  cntrol  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  began  to  utilize  the  oil 
revenues  for  the  benefit  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Oman:  an  example  of  his 
majesty's  concern  for  his  people  is  mani- 
fested to  his  program  for  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  In  1969,  there  were  no 
women  in  the  schools  in  Oman,  and  to- 
day there  are  12,000  women  in  all  levels 
of  education.  Before  1970,  there  were 
only  three  government  schools  and  30 
teachers  whereas  today  there  are  115 
schools,  1,225  teachers,  and  75,000  stu- 
dents. Also  in  response  to  the  need  for 
education,  the  government  has  embarked 
on  a  program  of  adult  education.  There 
are  now  59  adult  education  centers  with 
4900  adult  students. 

Since  1970,  the  Sultanate  of  Oman  and 
the  Sultan  has  encouraged  visitors  to 
see  the  vast  improvements  that  have 
transpired;' As  a  part  of  the  overall  de- 
velopment plan,  social  services  now 
benefit  the  entire  population,  and  health 
care  now  reaches  the  most  remote  areas 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  I  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues 


DEATH    OP    COL.    LABRE    QARCIA, 
FORMER  SENATE  STAFF  MEMBER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  have  learned  of 
the  death  on  November  7  of  Larry  Gar- 
cia, former  mtoority  counsel  on  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Garcia  served  on  the  committee 
during  the  period  when  Senator  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith  of  Maine  was  the 
ranking  Republican  member.  However, 
stoce  we  consider  our  committee  non- 
partisan, his  work  encompassed  duties 
far  greater  than  minority  counsel.  His 
assistance  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  especially  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Stennis,  was  exceptional. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  his  work  to  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Garcia  served  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  after  a  28- 
year  career  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  His  life 
was  an  outstanding  example  of  service  to 
his  country  and  one  worthy  of  emulation 
by  otiiers. 

My  sympathy  is  extended  to  his  wife 
and  children  who  should  find  some  com- 
fort in  the  great  service  he  rendered  his 
country.  In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  biography  on 
Mr.  Garcia  be  printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Colonel  Garcia 

Colonel  Labre  (Larry)  R.  Garcia,  USAF 
(Retired)  of  10020  Cedar  Lane,  Kensington, 
died  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  on  7  No- 
vember 1975  after  complications  resulting 
from  a  recent  operation.  Well  known  for 
many  years  among  service  and  congressional 
circles.  "Larry"  was  born  in  Antonito.  Colo- 
rado, 21  AprU  1910.  His  father,  Celestlno 
Garcia,  was  a  rancher  who  was  well  known 
In  state  politics,  having  served  as  a  state 
senator  for  several  terms.  Larry  came  to 
Washington  In  1935  and  obtained  his  law  de- 
gree from  American  University  In  1939.  For  a 
short  whUe  he  practiced  law  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  before  he  was  drafted  In  March 
of  1941  and  sent  to  Infantry  Officer  Candi- 
date School  In  Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia. 

Larry  Initially  served  as  an  Infantry  of- 
ficer, but  because  of  his  legal  background,  he 
was  soon  transferred  into  military  govern- 
ment activities.  During  World  War  n  he 
served  In  North  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  with 
both  the  American  5th  Army  and  the  British 
8th  Army. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II  he  returned 
to  civilian  law  practice  in  Washington  for  a 
short  period  of  time  before  Joining  the  State 
Department  as  a  foreign  service  officer.  Most 
of  his  service  during  this  period  of  his  life 
wBis  in  Germany  where  he  was  appointed 
Presiding  District  Judge  for  the  occupation 
forces  and  later  Presiding  District  Judge  of 
the  High  Commissioner,  United  States  Mili- 
tary Forces. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
was  active  In  the  Army  Reserve,  but  In  April. 
1963,  he  transferred  his  commission  to  the 
United  States  Air  Force  and  went  on  active 
duty  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  in  the  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison. 
Colonel  Garcia  remained  In  this  capacity 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  military 
career  except  for  one  short  tour  In  Germany 
as  a  contracts  and  procurements  officer.  In 


1967  as  an  Air  Force  colonel,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Congress  on  the  staff  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee.  In  May  of  1968 
he  retired  from  the  United  States  Air  Force 
with  28  years  of  military  service.  He  remained 
on  the  House  Committee  staff  for  two  years 
after  which  he  became  the  minority-staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. In  1973  he  retired  from  the  Commit- 
tee and  Joined  the  Raytheon  Corporation  as  a 
consultant. 

Colonel  Garcia  Is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Anne  R.  Garcia,  and  three  children,  Kim, 
Krlstlna,  and  Judith.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Sigma  Delta  Kappa  fraternity.  Among 
his  military  medals  are  the  Legion  of  Merit 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Bronze  Star,  American 
Defense  Service  Medal,  the  American  Theatre 
Medal,  the  European  Theatre  Medal  with 
Silver  Star,  and  the  Brazilian  Mahalha  da 
Guerra. 


ECONOMIC  AID 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  attention  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning,  dealtog  with  eco- 
nomic and  developmental  foreign  assist- 
ance. 

The  Senate  has  recently  passed  the 
International  Development  Eind  Food  As- 
■sistance  Act  of  1975,  H.R.  9005.  Senator 
Magntjson  and  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  version  which  would 
delineate  criteria  to  measure  progress  in 
development.  Senator  Hximphrey  guided 
this  amendment  through  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  the  amendment 
became  a  part  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate 
conferees  to  H.R.  9005,  retain  this  very 
important  provision  when  they  meet  with 
the  House  conferees  this  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  New  York  Times  editorial  be 
prtoted  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorlsd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

And  Economic  Aid,  Too 

American  economic  and  development  aid 
Is  another  matter.  The  pending  tl.3  billion 
authorization  bill  for  development  assist- 
ance, which  goes  to  conference  committee  In 
a  few  days,  will  still  leave  the  world's  richest 
nation  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  aid 
contributors  In  percentage  of  gross  national 
product.  In  1961  the  United  States  gave  51 
percent  of  all  the  world's  development  aid: 
It  was  19  percent  In  1974.  The  rejection  by 
half  of  Black  Africa  and  other  Third  World 
countries  of  the  American  campaign  In  the 
U.N.  against  the  anti-Zionist  resolution 
doubtless  refiects.  at  least  in  part,  the  de- 
cline of  stature  that  has  accompanied  the 
decline  In  American  generosity  toward  the 
world's  Impoverished  people. 

One  way  to  halt  the  eitMlon  of  Congres- 
sional and  public  supp>ort  for  foreign  aid  Is 
to  Improve  the  chances  that  aid  will  do  the 
Job  most  Americans  feel  It  sboiUd  be  doing — 
and  has  failed  to  do.  The  Senate  version  of 
the  development  assistance  bill  would  do  that 
by  requiring  the  President  progressively  to 
concentrate  the  bulk  of  American  aid  on  the 
poor  countries  that  take  the  most  vigorous 
action  to  help  themselves  In  foiir  critical 
areas.  Aid  would  be  related  to  achievements 
In  land  reform,  greater  self-sufficiency  in 
food  production,  reduced  infant  mortality 
and  control  of  population  growth,  with  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Congress  on  what  has 
been  achieved. 
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The  greatest  advances  ia  food  output  have 
been  made  In  countries  that  have  given  land 
to  the  tUler  as  well  as  better  fertilizer  and 
technology.  Better  nutrition.  In  turn.  Is  de- 
monstrably the  most  effective  way  to  reduce 
Infant  mortality,  which,  paradoxically,  helps 
to  reduce  rather  than  to  increase  population 
growth.  Farm  parents  who  flrmly  expect  their 
first  two  or  three  children  to  live  turn  away 
from  the  practice  of  having  seven  or  eight 
chUdren  as  insiirance  against  childhood 
deaths. 

The  pending  Senate  aid  bUl,  if  approved 
In  conference,  could  put  development  assist- 
ance on  this  right  track.  It  would  encourage 
help  from  those  who  help  themselves,  but  it 
would  not  forestaU  any  subsequent  Congres- 
sional action  to  discourage  Third  World  gov- 
ernments from  undermining  the  United  Na- 
tions and  human  rights  worldwide. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
IT  not,  morning  business  is  closed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Chair  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  at  this  point' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  FINANCING 
ACT  OP   1975 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
u^imous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  441,  KR.  6461,  an  act  to  amend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Cwnmunications 
Act  of  1934. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
POjre-  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  6461)  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  provide  long-term  ftnanclng  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislaMve  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
[»re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
Jiat  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  H  R 
5461  be  stricken,  that  there  be  substi- 
aited  therefor  the  text  of  S.  2584  as  re- 
x)rted  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
md  that  it  be  considered  original  text 
or  fuilher  amendments. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
)ore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
action  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
Etnd. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
:  or  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage 
The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr.   President,    this 
committee  substitute  Is  a  compromise 
bill  to  provide  long-range  fimding  for 
public  broadcasting  In  the  United  States. 
On  March  21,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  reported  another  bill,  S.  893, 
to  provide  long-term  financing  for  the 
Corporation    for    Public    Broadcasting. 
That  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  where  It 
Is  now  pending. 

The  committee  substitute  Is  in  every 
significant  way  a  duplicate  of  the  earlier 
legislation  that  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
Like  S.  893.  this  legislation  has  three 
principal  purposes  relating  to  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  and  the 
system  of  noncommercial  educational 
radio  and  television  stations : 

First.  To  provide  long-term  Federal 
financing  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  by  means  of  a  5-year  au- 
thorization ; 

Second.  To  assure  that  a  portion  of 
Federal  funds  is  distributed  to  local  non- 
commercial educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions; and 

Third.  To  expand  the  scope  of  the 
Public  Broadcast  Act  of  1967  to  include 
the  development  and  use  of  nonbroad- 
.  cast  communications  technologies  for 
the  distribution  and  dissemination  of 
educational  radio  and  television  pro- 
graming. 

The  only  significant  difference  between 
this  bill  and  S.  893  is  the  separation  of 
the  appropriation  and  authorizing  fimc- 
tlons  with  respect  to  long-term  funding 
for  public  broadcasting.  The  committee 
hopes  that  this  bill  will  provide  the  ap- 
propriate compromise  vehicle  to  author- 
ize long-term  public  financing  for  public 
broadcasting. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing is  functioning  now  on  a  continuing 
resolution.  The  basic  programing  deci- 
sions for  the  next  TV  season  must  be 
made  within  the  next  few  months,  so  it 
is  important  that  authorizing  legislation 
be  enacted. 

I  should  like  to  summarize  why  this 
new  legislation  is  necessary.  Companion 
legislation  to  S.  893  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, H.R.  6461,  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  on  May  22,  1975 
and  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  But  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  reported  the  bill 
unfavorably  on  July  22,  1975. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
opposed  H.R.  6461  because  it  objected  to 
the  inclusion  of  approprlaUons  In  the 
authorization  vehicle.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  had  no  objection  to  the 
authorization  language,  the  matching  re- 
quirements, or  the  other  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.  The  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  stated  in  the  body  of  its 
report  that  It  would  make  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  H.R.  6461  fol- 
lowing Its  enactment.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  apparently  does  not 
intend  to  delay  in  any  way  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  public  broadcasting 
But  the  House  Committee  did  object  to 
the  automatic  appropriation  for  the  5- 


year  period  ending  September  30,  1980 
as  proposed  by  H.R.  6461.  It  "does  not  In 
principle  oppose  advance  appropriations 
for  public  broadcasting,  and  will  include 
appropriations  for  the  3  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  30.  1974  In  an  appropria- 
tion bill  If  and  when  H.R.  6461,  or  slml- 
larjegislatlon,  is  enacted." 

The  committee  now  proposes  this  5- 
year  authorization  bill  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  with  the  as- 
surance of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees that  they  will  proceed  immediately 
to  consider  appropriations  for  the  Cor- 
poration under  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  provides  the  following  au- 
thorizations. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  $88  million;  for  the  period  July  1 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976  $103 
million;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  $121  million;  for  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  $140  million;  and  $160 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  Is  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  5-year  funding  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  as 
contained  in  this  bill.  In  fact,  this  Sen- 
ator would  be  concerned  about  a  5-year 
funding  of  any  agency,  because  It  is  a 
plain  fact  of  life  that  you  are  not  going 
to  authorize  funds  and  then  reduce  the 
amount  when  appropriation  time  rolls 
aroimd.  So  this  bill  is  going  to  add  to  the 
burdens  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  whole  concept  of  the 
Government  operating  a  communications 
facility,  particularly  one  that  has  a  dem- 
onstrable record  of  propaganda  and  ill- 
advised  activism. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  protests 
from  citizens  of  my  State  and  other 
States  who  have  viewed  with  astonish- 
ment and  sometimes  disgust  the  program 
material  distributed  by  this  Governmciit 
facility  and  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  bUl.  I  realize  that,  like  so 
many  other  matters  that  come  before  the 
Senate,  it  is  already  a  fait  accompli.  It 
will  be  approved,  perhaps  because  not 
enough  Senators  have  given  enough 
thought  to  the  implications  of  a  tax- 
paid  Government  facility  with  such  a  po- 
tential for  propaganda.  I  think  that 
somewhere  along  the  line,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  should  take  a  look  at 
what  it  is  doing  in  approving  the  financ- 
ing of  putting  the  Government  In  the 
news  business,  and  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  distinguished  Members  of 
the  committee,  regrets  the  recent  disap- 
proval of  the  nomination  of  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  this  coimtry  whose 
name  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration as  a  member  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Board.  I  refer,  of  course  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Coors,  of  Colorado. 

I  know  Mr.  Coors  Intimately.  I  know 
of  his  dedication  to  his  country.  I  have 
observed  him  sacrifice  both  his  time  and 
his  energy,  not  to  mention  his  own  per- 
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sonal  resources.  In  advancement  of  a 
sound  philosophy  of  government  in 
which  he  fervently  believes. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  Incorrect  in  his  feeling  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Coors  may  have  been 
rejected  by  the  committee  simply  because 
of  his  conservative  political  and  govern-, 
mental  philosophy.  We  have  come  to  a 
pretty  poor  pass,  I  think,  when  a  man 
who  is  decent  and  honorable  and  capable 
and  courageous  cannot  be  approved  sim- 
ply because  the  prevailing  majority  does 
not  agree  with  him. 

So  I  regret  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Coors, 
which  of  course  has  little  to  do  with  the 
matter  before  us;  but  I  have  not  had 
occasion  prior  to  this  time  to  address  my- 
self to  my  sadness  that  he  was  rejected 
in  his  nomination.  ^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  can  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  I  never  agonized  over  an  ap- 
pointment more  in  my  Ufe. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  know  that  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  he  imderstands 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  hearings,  I  asked  Mr.  Coors 
categorically  if  he  thought  he  had  been 
treated  fairly,  and  he  said  yes,  he  thought 
so. 

The  question  that  concerned  the  com- 
mittee was  a  conflict  of  interest.  I  have 
said  many,  many  times — this  rejection  is 
no  reflection  upon  Mr.  Coors'  integrity. 
His  political  philosophy  is  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  we  had  no  right  to  nor  did  we 
get  involved  in  it.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  we  did  not 
become  involved  in  it.  But  there  was  a 
question  of  conflict  of  interest. 

I  asked  Mr.  Coors  if  he  did  not  agree 
that  there  was  a  conflict  of  interest.  He 
agreed. 

Theh  I  said  to  him. 

Well,  then,  why  don't  you  resign  as  a  di- 
rector of  Television  News,  Inc.? 

He  paused  to  think,  and  he  said  that 
that  would  be  cosmetic  and  that  that 
would  not  make  any  difference,  because 
he  still  owned  the  majority  of  the  Tele- 
vision News,  Inc.  stock. 

I  said: 

But  it  would  seem  a  little  more  likely 
that  this  ncpiinatlon  would  be  amendable 
to  confirmation  II  that  were  done. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  that  Is  typical  of  the  Joe 
Coors  I  know.  He  would  not  engage  In 
any  subteif  uge  with  the  Senator,  or  any- 
one else. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  made  that  offer,  as 
I  imderstand  It,  before  the  Television 
News,  Inc.  Board  of  Directors,  the  board 
overruled  him.  And  that  raised — to  use 
a  kind  word — a  disturbing  atmosphere. 

Had  he  resigned  from  the  TVN  Board, 
he  would  have  had  much  stronger  sup- 
port among  committee  members.  Both 
Senator  Griffin  and  Senator  Weickir 
suggested  the  same  thing;  and  he  said 
he  would  take  It  under  advisement. 

I  said: 

Well,  when  can  we  hear  from  you? 

He  said: 

The  directors  are  meeting  on  October  3. 


When  we  finally  heard  from  him 
again,  he  sent  a  letter  in  which  he  said 
that  he  would  not  resign  from  the  TVN 
Board  and  that  his  directors  had  said 
that  they  would  still  continue  to  try  to 
do  business  with  Public  Broadctistlng. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  clearly  that 
Senator  Pastore  is  not  the  kind  of  fel- 
low who,  just  because  somebody  dis- 
agrees with  him,  would  oppose  their 
nomination. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  sign  an  affidavit  to  the 
effect  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  not  that  kind  of  man.  He  is  a 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  never  do  a 
thing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Absolutely,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  knows  that,  which 
is  why  I  admire  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  even  though  we  often  disagree 
on  various  issues. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Coors: 

You  would  make  a  fine  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  You  would  fit  In  any  other  post  In 
government,  and  I  wish  you  would  get  the 
appointment.  But  here,  you  have  a  conflict 
of  interest  which  the  Committee  could  be 
criticized  for  Ignoring. 

That  is  the  reason  why  he  was  re- 
jected. 

I  know  that  certain  editorials  have 
been  written  saying  that  this  was  a  re- 
institution  of  the  Joe  McCarthy  era,  and 
all  that  baloney — and  I  use  the  word 
"baloney." 

The  members  of  the  committee  are 
not  that  kind  of  people.  Speaking  for 
myself,  neither  am  I.  I  certainly  would 
not  hold  the  political  views  of  Mr.  Coors 
against  him. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comments,  and  I  reiterate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  a  man  of 
impeccable  integrity.  I  was  certainly  not 
referring  personally  to  him  or  to  any- 
body else.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Mr. 
Coors'  TV  News,  if  that  is  the  name  of 
it,  went  out  of  business.  The  TV  News, 
I  believe  the  Senator  will  discover,  is 
no  longer  operative.  All  that  the  com- 
pany now  does,  if  my  information  is 
correct,  is  produce  documentaries.  There 
are  three  or  four  other  members,  sitting 
on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Board  right 
now,  who  engage  in  the  very  same  thing. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  they  have  the 
very  same  conflict  of  Interest — If  in- 
deed that  is  what  it  is — that  the  dis- 
tinguished committee  used  as  its  stated 
basis  for  the  rejection  of  the  Coors  nom- 
ination. 

That  Is  all  beside  the  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  really  arose  to  express  my  con- 
cern about  the  5-year  fimding  of  this 
Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  Jny 
concern  about  the  Govfensment's  partici- 
pation in  the  distribution  of  political 
and  philosophical  ideas  In  the  mass  com- 
munications arena.  I  am  goinc:  to  vote 
against  the  bill,  and  I  have  asked  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
to  obtain  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  he 
has  done,  and  for  which  I  thank  him. 
Unless  other  Senators  have  comments, 
I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend  from  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  with  re- 
gard to  his  comment  on  Joe  Coors.  I  had 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr. 
Coors  personally  until  I  met  him  in  con- 
nection with  tJie  hearing  down  here,  but 
I  have  many  people  in  whom  I  have  con- 
fldence  who  have  talked  to  me  and  writ- 
ten me  about  him.  They  tell  me  that  he 
is  one  of  the  flnest  men  in  this  coimtry, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  integrity,  a  man  of 
character,  a  man  of  courage,  a  man  of 
capacity,  and  that  he  is  deeply  dedi- 
cated to  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 
They  also  tell  me  of  his  deep  and  mani- 
fest interest  in  education  and  in  public 
broadcasting.  From  all  that  I  have 
learned  about  him,  I  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  would  have  made  an  out- 
standing and  excellent  member  of  the 
broadcasting  board. 

I  am  sorry  that  his  name  was  not  con- 
sidered favorably,  but  I  wanted  to  make 
these  remarks  for  the  Record  in  order 
for  the  Record  to  show  that,  if  I  had 
been  a  member  of  that  committee.  I 
would  have  voted  for  him.  If  his  name 
should  come  to  the  Senate,  I  wotild  vote 
for  him  here. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  mere- 
ly want  to  say  again,  I  agree  Mr.  Coors 
is  an  honorable  man.  He  is  a  distin- 
guished personality  and  a  very  success- 
ful businessman.  His  personal  philosophy 
or  his  point  of  view  on  political  ques- 
tions were  of  no  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  colloquy  on  this  bill  between 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  and  me  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  coUoquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  yielding. 
First,  let  me  compliment  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  excellent  work  he  has  done  In 
bringing  forward  a  long-term  financing  pro- 
posal. I  have  always  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  public  broadcasting.  I  think  the  genius 
shown  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  in  creating  the  original  con- 
cept and  promoting  It  over  the  years  Is  ap- 
preciated by  the  American  people. 

I  have  become  aware  of  a  problem  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  a  guaranteed  funding 
base  for  public  radio.  In  previous  years  a 
guaranteed  base  has  not  been  critical,  be- 
cause Congress  handled  this  legislation  on 
an  annual  or  semi-annual  authorization  and 
appropriation  cycle.  S.  2584.  however,  is  a 
five-year  authorization.  This  longer-term  ar- 
rangement demands  careful  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

My  concern  is  based  on  a  decision  that 
was  reached  by  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  after  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  had  completed  Its  hearings 
on  public  broadcasting  funding  legislation. 
Although  the  Corporation,  In  an  ambiguously 
worded  resolution,  pointed  out  the  need  for 
the  expansion  of  the  public  radio  service,  as 
well  as  the  Improvement  of  existing  stations 
and  services,  the  Board  then  announced  that 
It  was  cutting  the  percentage  of  support  for 
public  radio  activities  in  fiscal  year  19T7.  The 
inconsistency  between  those  statements  and 
the  action  is  not  oiUy  confusing  but  also 
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raises  the  question  of  whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  CPB  will  continue  this  p^ittern. 

I  feel  quite  strongly  that  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  guaranteed  reservation  of  funds 
This  would  assure  that  public  radio  servl.e 
would  be  made  available  to  the  entlie  popu- 
lation and  that  those  stations  which  pres- 
ently serve  64  percent  of  the  population 
would  be  improved  on  an  annual  basis  as 
CPB  funds  continue  to  Increase. 

To  date,  the  public  radio  system  has  re- 
ceived approximately  17  percent  of  the  mon- 
ies distributed  between  radio  and  television 
by  the  Corporation.  This  has  meant  that  over 
the  last  five  years  there  has  been  little  or  no 
Increase  from  year  to  year  In  the  community 
service  grants  made  to  local  stations  by  the 
Corporation. 

All  of  the  discretionary  money  that  would 
be  normally  available  to  help  develop  the  ex- 
isting 8yst«m  has  gone  to  projects  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  the  system  from  some  40  per- 
cent of  the  population  up  to  the  present 
64  psrcent.  Based  on  experiences  of  my  own 
constituents,  this  has  resulted  in  a  stagna- 
tion in  federal  funds  to  assist  local  service 
at  the  very  time  we  shoxUd  be  Improving 
local  service. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
In  the  CPB-PBS  Agreement  recognized  the 
need  to  develop  local  stations  in  television 
whan  it  guaranteed  50  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  in  any  given  year  to  public 
television  community  service  grants.  The 
Corporation  further  guarantees  Its  own 
growth  and  development  through  the  reser- 
vation of  10  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  its  own  use.  The  Corporation  does 
not  give  any  guarantee  to  the  radio  commu- 
nity, thereby  placing  the  radio  stations  in 
constant  Jeopardy  of  having  their  funds 
diminished. 

Given  the  situation  I  have  outlined,  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  and  equitable  for  the 
Corporation  to  reconsider  its  PT  1977  deci- 
sion thereby  providing  not  only  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  present  public  radio  sys- 
tem, but  also  the  expansion  of  the  system. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  It  would  take 
at  least  16.76  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion to  get  the  existing  system  moving  again 
with  Increased  community  service  grants  and 
should  take  an  additional  5  percent  to  8  per- 
cent per  year  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  basic  radio 
system. 

Mr.  Pabtoee.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
he  Is  referring  to  at  least  a  25  percent  com- 
mitment of  the  total  appropriation  for  radio 
purposes.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HuMPHRKT.  Yes;  that  Is  correct,  and 
I  think  that  Is  only  fair,  given  the  existence 
of  the  CPB-PBS  60  percent  guarantee  policy 
for  public  television  and  the  10  percent  guar- 
antee for  the  Corporation  itself.  Of  course, 
50  percent  is  not  all  the  public  television 
Industry  receives.  They  receive  roughly  80 
percent  of  the  money  when  we  count  CPB's 
support  of  television  programming  and  Inter- 
connection services. 

Mr.  PASToai.  Numbers  like  50  percent  or 
10  percent  or  25  percent  tend  to  be  arrived 
at  rather  arbitrarily.  Is  there  some  Justi- 
fication the  Senator  can  offer  for  the  26 
percent? 

Mr.  Httmphset.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  that  numbers  of  this 
type  are  arrived  at  rather  arbitrarily,  but 
I  think  in  this  case  we  have  a  precedent 
that  sets  aside  17  percent,  and  we  have 
seen  that  It  stagnates  the  growth  of  the 
present  system  while  building  the  new  sta- 
tions. Five  to  eight  percent  of  the  appro- 
priation seems  to  me  a  reasonable  additional 
commitment  when  we  consider  that  34  of  the 
top  100  markets  have  no  public  radio  service 
and  that  11  states  have  no  public  radio 
service. 

Mr.  Pastore.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  the  ezlBtlng  radio  system  should  not 


be  taxed  unduly  to  develop  the  new  stations. 
There  has  been  a  long  history  of  underdevel- 
opment of  the  radio  system.  Ova  original  bill 
in  1967  provided  for  the  development  of 
one  or  more  systems  of  public  radio  and 
television.  We  have  largely  completed  the 
development  of  the  television  system  and 
this  legislation  requires  that  CPB  begin  to 
give  the  radio  system  more  attention. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  might  say  it  is  due  to  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  that  radio  was  Included  in  the  bill 
at  all  in  1967  and  was  made  eligible  for 
grants  under  the  Educational  Broadcasting 
Facilities  Act.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  foresight  in  starting  the  develop- 
ment of  public  radio. 

In  Minnesota,  for  Instance,  local  support 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the 
Public  Radio  stations  now  cover  the  entire 
state.  All  of  our  major  educational  institu- 
tions, major  industries  and  citizens  have- 
Joined  together  to  build  a  really  first-rate 
public  resource.  Minnesota  has  proven  that 
public  radio,  given  stifflclent  federal,  state 
and  local  support,  is  a  vital  and  appreciated 
resoiu-ce.  I  think  it  Is  Important  not  to  nip 
this  development  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
bud. 

Mr.  Pastore.  I  share  the  Senator's  belief 
that  Public  Radio  is  very  Important.  States 
such  as  Minnesota  stand  as  models  to  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  for  the  services  and  quadity 
that  public  radio  has  to  offer  to  the  listening 
public.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  that  the  system  we  began 
in  1967  must  be  quickly  completed  because 
frequency  allocations  are  drying  up. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  funding 
mechanism  in  S.  2584  assures,  for  the  first 
time,  that  every  qualified  radio  station  will 
receive  annual  support  from  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  described 
the  Inadequacy  of  community  service  grants 
to  public  radio  stations  in  the  past.  As  the 
Senator  realizes,  the  entire  public  broadcast- 
ing system  has  been  severely  starved  for  ade- 
quate, assured  funding.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  begin  to  open  up  ade- 
quate financial  resources  to  all  of  public 
broadcasting.  The  substantially  Increased 
authorization  ceilings  in  this  bill  would 
greatly  increase  the  available  support  for 
public  radio,  even  if  its  historical  share  re- 
mained constant. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  and  the  local  radio  sta- 
tions, whose  views  CPS  must  solicit,  will  work 
together  to  determine  the  most  effective  way 
federal  support  can  be  used  to  make  public 
radio  all  that  you  and  I  have  worked  for  over 
the  years.  This  bill  gives  National  Public 
Radio  an  assiirance  that  every  qualified  pub- 
lic radio  station  will  receive  a  community 
service  grant.  It  requires  that  these  grants 
come  from  the  50  percent  share  that  was  for- 
merly solely  for  television  community  service 
grants.  This  is  a  beginning. 

I  oppose  the  imposition  of  a  rigid  formula 
because  it  would  restrict  the  flexibility  now 
needed  by  the  CPB  to  channel  funds  Into 
those  areas  of  the  country  where  either  the 
television  or  radio  system  needs  the  greatest 
degree  of  stimulation.  The  extremely  limited 
federal  monies  available  to  public  broadcast- 
ing must  do  the  best  Job  possible.  It  is  the 
consensus  of  the  Committee  that  a  rigid 
formula  for  the  allocation  of  monies  between 
public  radio  and  television  will  not  contrib- 
ute to  this  goal. 

Mr.  HtTMPHRET.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement  and  his  assurances,  and  I  want 
to  assure  him  that  he  can  count  on  my  sup- 
port not  only  for  this  bill  but  also  for  a  re- 
examination of  the  state  of  development  of 
public  radio. 

Mr.  Pastore.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  the  Communications  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 


tee will  closely  monitor  the  decisions  by  CPB 
which  affect  public  radio. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  long- 
range  funding  for  public  broadcasting  is 
on  the  calendar  and  presently  tmder  dis- 
cussion. I  do  not  wish  to  speak  directly 
to  this  issue,  but,  rather,  to  say.  that  the 
connection  between  public  broadcasting 
and  one  of  the  President's  nominees, 
who  was  rejected  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  directs  me  to  make  an  obser- 
vation about  a  very  good  and  long-time 
friend  of  mine,  Joe  Coors. 

Mr.  Coors  is  highly  regarded  in  the 
West  and,  I  think,  indeed,  wherever  he 
is  known.  He  and  his  family  have  been 
public  benefactors  for  years.  TTiey  have 
contributed  to  B  number  and  a  great 
variety  of  different  projects  in  Colorado, 
in  the  West,  and  for  the  Nation.  I  think 
Mr.  Coors  has  the  highest  sense  of  per- 
sonal integrity  of  anyone  I  have  ever 
known.  I  have  nothing  but  great  admira- 
tion for  him  and  for  his  family. 

I  must  say  I  was  sorely  distressed  that 
he  was  rejected  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time 
that  the  question  might  appropriately  be 
asked,  are  there  not  other  members  on 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Board  who  have 
similar  interests  that  could  have  been 
brought  into  question,  just  as  was  true 
with  Joe  Coors.  I  leave  that  up  to  the 
committee  to  answer. 

I  did  not  want  to  permit  this  legisla- 
tion to  pass  without  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  his  behalf  and  to 
acknowledge  the  great  contribution  that 
the  Coors  family,  and  Joe  specifically, 
have  made  to  a  better  America. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wyoming.  Let 
me  put  this  as  strongly  as  I  can:  where 
there  was  a  vacancy  for  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  had  the  President  sent 
up  the  name  of  Joe  Coors,  I  would  have 
voted  for  him.  But  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  seemed  to  be  the 
wrong  place  for  him,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  is  in  competition  with 
Public  Broadcasting.  That  was  the 
reason  that  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee rejected  him  for  that  particular  post. 
There  is  no  question  about  his  integ- 
rity. He  is  a  wonderful  family  man,  he 
is  married  to  a  very  lovely  lady.  We 
received  a  nice  letter  from  her.  We  asked 
him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  if 
he  thought  he  had  been  treated  fairly. 
He  said,  "Yes,  I  have." 

As  I  said  to  Mr.  Helms,  I  have  never 
ago.:ized  more  over  a  nomination  than  * 
I  did  over  this  one.  I  always  hoped  that 
he  would  resign  from  the  TVN  Board  of 
Directors. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments by  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
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Island,  Mr.  President.  I  have  oftentimes 
disagreed  with  my  good  friend,  but  I  have 
never  questioned  his  honesty  or  his  integ- 
rity either,  as  he  knows. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Third  reading.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Before  we  get  to  that, 
may  I  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  As 
I  understand  it  now.  everything  after  the 
enacting  clause  in  the  House  bill  has 
been  deleted  and  the  text  of  the  Senate 
bill  has  been  substituted  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug-  , 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Bn)EN » .  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httm- 
PHREY),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunnky) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CxTRTis) ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  (joldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 


Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCltjre)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  67, 
nays  6,  as  follows- 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  495  Leg.] 
YEAS— 67 


Abourezk 

Olenn 

Nelson 

Baker 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Beall 

GrifiBn 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Brock 

Hart,  Gary 

Pearson 

Bumpers 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Pell 

Byrd. 

Hartke 

Percy 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Haskell 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hathaway 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Case 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Javito 

Stafford 

Church 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Long 

Stone 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Domenici 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Durkin 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Pong 

Mondale 

WlUiamR 

Ford 

Morgan 

Young 

Oarn 

Moss 

NAYS— 6 

AUen 

Helms 

Scott, 

Bartlett 

Proxmire 

WUllamL 

Buckley 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Bayh 

Hatfleld 

McOee 

Bentsen 

Hollings 

McGovem 

Biden 

Hruska 

Montoya 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Culver 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Curtis 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Tunney 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  6461),  as  amended, 
was  passed  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  (H.B.  6461)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  provide  long-term 
financing  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes",  do 
pass  with  the  following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Broadcasting  Financing  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  396 (k)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (2),  the  following  para- 
graphs: ^ 

"(3)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  fund  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Fund,  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  said  fund 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  dviring  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1975,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980,  an  amount  equal  to  40  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  non-Federal 
financial  support  received  by  public  broad- 
casting entitles  during  the  fiscal  year  sec- 
ond preceding  each  such  fiscal  year,  and  for 
the  period  July  1.  1976,  through  September 
30,  1976,  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  of  non-Federal  financial 
support  received  by  public  broadcasting  en- 
tities during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975 :  Provided,  however.  That  the  amoxmt  so 
appropriated  shall  not  exceed  888,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  (22,- 
000,000  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30.  1976;  $103,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1977;  $121,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 


30,  1978;  $140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1979;  and  $160,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980. 

'•(4)  The  funds  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  used  solely  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall 
determine  the  amount  of  non-Federal  finan- 
cial support  received  by  public  broadcasting 
entities  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  indi- 
cated in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
each  authorization,  and  shall  certify  such 
amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  certification,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  disburse  to  the 
Corporation,  from  such  funds  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Public  Broadcasting  Fund, 
the  amount  authorized  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  and  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  The  Corporation  shall  reserve  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  Hcensees  and  permittees 
of  noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions that  are  on  the  air  an  amount  equal  to 
not  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the  funds  dis- 
bursed to  the  Corporation  from  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Fund  during  the  period  July  1, 
1975,  through  September  30,  1976,  and  In 
each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount  dis- 
bursed is  $88,000,000  or  more  but  less  than 
$121,000,000,  not  less  than  45  per  centum  in 
each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount  dis- 
bursed Is  $121,000,000  or  more  but  less  than 
$160,000,000;  and  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
in  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount  dis- 
bursed Is  $160,000,000. 

"(6)  The  Corporation  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  licensees  and  permittees  of  non- 
coihmercial  educatlohal  broadcast  stations 
that  are  on  the  air,  establish,  and  review  an- 
nually, criteria  and  conditions  regarding  the 
distribution  of  funds  reserved  'pursuant  to 
paragraph  (5)  of  thU  subsection,  as  set  forth 
below: 

"(A)  The  total  amount  of  funds  shall  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  radio  stations,  and  one  to  be 
distributed  among  television  stations.  The 
Corporation  shall  make  a  basic  grant  from 
the  portion  reserved  for  television  stations  to 
each  licensee  and  permittee  of  a  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  station  that  is 
on  the  air.  The  balance  of  the  portion  re- 
served for  television  stations  and  the  total 
portion  reserved  for  radio  stations  shall  be 
distributed  to  licensees  and  permittees  of 
t>ach  stations  in  accordance  with  eligibility 
criteria  that  promote  the  public  interest  In 
noncommercial  educational  broadcasting, 
and  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  designed  to — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  financial  need  and 
requirements  of  stations  in  relation  to  the 
communities  and  audiences  such  stations 
undertake  to  serve; 

"(11)  maintain  existing,  and  stimulate  new, 
sources  of  non-Federal  financial  support  for 
stations  by  providing  Incentives  for  increases 
in  such  support;  and 

"(ill)  assure  that  each  eligible  licensee  and 
permittee  of  a  noncommercial  educational 
radio  station  receives  a  basic  grant. 

■(B)  No  distribution  of  funds  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  exceed,  in  any  fiscal 
year,  one-half  of  a  licensee's  or  permittee's 
total  non-Federal  financial  support  during 
the  fiscal  year  second  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  distribution  is  made. 

"(7)  Funds  distributed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
stations  for  purposes  related  to  the  provision 
of  educational  television  and  radio  program- 
ing. Including  but  not  limited  to  producing, 
acquiring,  broadcasting,  or  otherwise  dis- 
seminating educational  television  or  radio 
programs;  procuring  national  or  regional 
program  distribution  services  that  make  edu- 
cational television  or  radio  programs  avail- 
able for  broadcast  or  other  dissemination  at 
times  chosen  by  stations;  acquiring,  replac- 
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Ing.  and  maintaining  facilities,  and  real  prop- 
erty used  with  faculties,  for  the  production, 
broadcast,  or  other  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional television  and  radio  programs;  devel- 
oping and  using  nonbroadcast  communica- 
tions technologies  for  educational  television 
or  radio  programing  purposes.". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  396(g)(2)(H)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  after  the  "Broadcasting" 
and  inserting  the  following:  "and  the  use  of 
nonbroadcast  communications  technologies 
for  the  dissemination  of  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  programs.". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  396(1)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "appropriate"  the  following 
sentence:  "The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  available  to  testify  an- 
nually before  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  such  report  and  with 
»»«pect  to  the  report  of  any  audit  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 396(1),  or  any  other  matter  which  any 
such  committee  may  determine.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  397  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  Inserting,  after 
paragraph  (9),  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(10)  The  term  'non-Federal  financial 
support'  means  the  total  value  of  cash  and 
the  fair  market  value  of  property  and  serv- 
ices (except  for  personal  services  of  volun- 
teers) received — 

"(A)  as  gifts,  grants,  bequests,  donations, 
or  other  contributions  for  the  construction 
or  operation  of  non-commercial  educational 
broadcast  stations,  or  for  the  production, 
acquisition,  distribution,  or  dissemination 
of  educational  television  or  radio  programs, 
and  related  activities,  from  any  source  other 
than  (1)  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or 
establishment  thereof,  or  (11)  any  public 
broadcasting  entity;  or 

"(B)  as  gifts,  grants,  donations,  contribu- 
tions, or  payments  from  any  State,  any 
agency  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  any  educational  Institution,  for  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  noncommercial  ed- 
ucational broadcast  stations  or  for  the  pro- 
duction, acquisition,  distribution,  or  dis- 
semination of  educational  television  or  radio 
programs,  or  payments  in  exchange  for  serv- 
ices or  materials  representing  the  provision 
of  educational  or  Instructional  television  or 
radio  programs. 

"(11)  The  term  'public  broadcasting 
entity"  means  the  Corporation,  any  licensee 
or  permittee  of  a  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  station,  or  any  nonprofit  Institu- 
tion engaged  primarily  In  the  production, 
acquisition,  distribution,  or  dissemination 
of  educational  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams;". 
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resume  consideration  of  H.R.  5900,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (KM.  5900),  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion Industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  Industrial  workers. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  is  the  motion? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cwisent  that  the  bill  S  2584 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  raEATMENT  OP  CRAFT 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  1058  to  H.R.  5900. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1093 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1093  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
proposes  that  amendment  No.  1093 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  lines  4  through  6,  strike  the 
following:  "If  another  labor  organization  is 
lawfully  recognized  as  the  representative  of 
his  employees",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "presently  prohibited  by  para- 
graph 7  of  subsection  (b) :  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  if  a  labor  organization  engages  In 
picketing  for  an  object  described  In  para- 
graph 7  of  subsection  (b)  and  there  has 
been  filed  a  petition  under  subsection  (c)  of 
section  9,  and  a  charge  imder  subsection  (b) 
of  section  10,  the  Board  shaU  conduct  an 
election  and  certify  the  results  thereof  with- 
in fourteen  calendar  days  from  the  filing 
of  the  later  of  the  petition  and  the  charge.-. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  in 
studying  the  biU  I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  in  its  provisions  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity provided  for  employees  of  a  non- 
union subcontractor  to  express  their  de- 
sire as  to  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  be 
represented  by  a  union. 

Present  law  does  authorize  representa- 
tional elections,  but  they  take  too  long 
to  conduct  and  thus  do  not  serve  the 
needs  of  the  construction  industry.  Con- 
struction projects  often  last  only  a  few 
months.  In  many  parts  of  the  Nation, 
much  of  the  work  is  seasonal.  Thus' 
ordinary  election  procedures  do  not  ac- 
complish their  end  before  a  job  has  ended 
or  the  departure  of  many  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

The  only  change  made  in  present  law 
by  my  amendment  is  that  when  a  petition 
for  election  is  filed  by  either  the  employer 
or  the  union,  and  a  charge  is  filed  under 
section  8(b)(7)  aUeglng  that  organiza- 
tional or  recognitional  picketing  is  tak- 
ing  place,  the  Board  must  hold  an  elec- 
tion and  certify  the  results  of  it  within 
14  days  from  the  later  of  these  two 
filings. 

In  passing,  I  should  note  that  the 
whole  question  of  organizational  and  rec- 
ognitional picketing  was  vigorously  de- 
bated by  Congress  in  1959.  From  that 
debate  came  the  compromises  found  to- 
day in  section  8(b)(7)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  That  section  pro- 


scribes organizational  or  recognitional 
picketing  where  another  union  already 
represents  the  employees.  It  prohibits 
such  picketing  within  12  months  after  a 
valid  election  has  been  held.  And  in  any 
other  situation,  it  limits  such  picketing 
to  30  days,  by  which  time  a  petition  for 
an  election  must  be  filed. 

My  amendment  does  not  liberalize  or 
change  these  restrictions.  Rather  it  sim- 
ply provides  that  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, an  expedited  election  can  be  re- 
quested, must  be  held,  and  its  results 
certified  within  14  days. 

The  unit  in  which  the  election  is  to  be 
held  consists  of  the  employees  of  the  non- 
union, picketed-against  employer  who  are 
employed  on  that  particular  construc- 
tion site. 

The  amendment  is,  in  part,  an  experi- 
ment and  is  limited  to  this  particular  in- 
dustry because  of  the  relatively  short 
duration  of  construction  projects  and  the 
well-known  difficulty  of  holding  elections 
in  this  industry,  which  factors  have  in 
the  past  discouraged  the  use  of  the  elec- 
tion procedure.  The  amendment  is  limited 
to  8(b)  (7)  situations  and  thus  preserves 
the  distinction  between  8(b)  (7)  organi- 
zational and  recreational  picketing,  and 
area  standards  picketing. 

If  adopted,  this  amendment  will  en- 
courage labor  peace  in  the  construction 
industry  through  the  mechanism  that  is 
the  foundation  of  a  democracy — the  bal- 
lot box.  And  it  may  provide  a  useful  griev- 
ance procedure  for  future  legislation.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  will  join  me  in 
carefully  watching  the  operation  of  this 
amendment,  if  adopted. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  couple  of  questions? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  apologize  for  getting 
in  on  only  the  last  part  of  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  me  if  the  Senator  could  give 
me  a  hypothetical  case,  and  point  out 
how  the  amendment  would  aflfect  H.R. 
5900  or  the  substitute  therefor. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  A  hypothetical  case 
would  be  as  follows:  Say  that  the  plumb- 
ers on  a  job  are  not  organized,  and  the 
XYZ  union  wants  them  organized  as 
members  of  the  XYZ  union. 

Under  the  bill,  if  it  passed  with  this 
amendment  in  it,  the  union  would  have 
to  go  through  the  notification  procedure 
in  order  to  get  permission  from  the  na- 
tional organization  to  conduct  situs 
picketing  for  such  organizational  or  rec- 
ognitional purposes.  This,  as  the  Senator 
may  know,  would  require  a  10-day  notice 
to  the  employer  that  picketing  would 
take  place  for  these  purposes.  And  after 
such  10-day  period,  picketing  for  the  en- 
tire site  would  be  permitted  under  the 
bill  for  organizational  purposes  if  the 
local  had  received  authorization  from  its 
national  parent  organization. 

At  that  time,  as  soon  as  the  picketing 
starts,  the  employer  of  the  plumbers,  the 
plumbing  subcontractor,  could  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  file  a  charge,  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  under  section  8(b)(7),  al- 
leging or  stating  that  picketing  Is  going 
on  at  his  construction  site  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organization. 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment. 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
would  then  establish  an  election  date,  a 
date  on  which  an  election  by  the  non- 
union members  would  take  place  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  wanted  to 
join  the  union.  Then  the  Board  would 
have  to  certify  whether  or  not  that  elec- 
tion was  a  legitimate  one  which  had 
taken  place  in  accordance  with  all  pro- 
visions of  law,  and  state  the  results  of 
that  election,  all  of  this  to  be  done  with- 
in 14  days  of  the  time  that  the  charge 
and  petition  were  filed. 

So  if  the  employer  does  file  his  peti- 
tion and  charge  on  the  first  day  of  pick- 
eting, within  14  days  thereafter  there 
would  have  to  be  a  certification  by  the 
Board  as  to  whether  or  not  the  employ- 
ees are  going  to  be  represented  by  the 
union. 

That  would  mean,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, that  the  Board  would  call  for  an 
election  within  10  days,  so  that  the  Board 
would  have  an  additional  4  days  to  listen 
to  arguments  by  both  sides  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  election  was  duly  held.  There 
might,  for  example,  be  charges  of  fraud 
made  by  the  employer  or  by  the  union, 
and  the  Board  would  have  to  make  de- 
terminations of  those  matters  before 
issuing  its  certificate. 

Thereafter,  under  the  terms  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  "Relations  Act,  if  the  union 
is  certified  as  the  representative  of  the 
employees,  thereafter  the  employer  is 
obligated  to  bargain  with  the  employees. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  deprive  the  em- 
ployer of  his  right  to  appeal,  or  the  em- 
ployees, either. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  This  thing  is  set  in 
motion  by  the  employees  of  a  union  sub- 
contractor on  the  jobs  if  they  picket,  for 
example,  in  the  first  instance,  against 
a  nonunion  sub  on  the  job  who  is  not 
paying  area  scales;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  All  right.  Then,  under 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  stated,  there  is  10 
days  notification  required  before  picket- 
ing can  commence? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  And  if  the  companion 
bill,  the  so-called  Dunlop  bill,  passes  the 
Senate,  that  also  means  that  during  that 
period  of  time  the  union  international 
must  be  notified  and  sign  off  on  the 
strike;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  beUeve  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Could  the  manager  of 
the  bill  answer  that  question  definitely 
for  me?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
two  situations  were  sort  of  combined  in 
the  Senator's  statement.  I  did  not  hear 
all  the  Senator  said,  but 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  repeat  my 
question,  to  be  sure  I  am  imderstood. 

We  are  talldng  about  the  10-day  pe- 
riod during  which  there  would  be  no 
picketing;  that  is,  the  10-day  notification 
period  of  an  intention  to  picket.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  so-called  Dunlop 
bill,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  compan- 
ion bill  to  this  measure  to  make  it  ac- 
ceptable to  the  President,  provides  that 
during  that  same  10-day  period  notifica- 
tion must  also  be  given  to  the  Interna- 
tional or  the  national  here  in  Washing- 
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ton,  and  that  the  international  must  sign 
off  and  agree  to  the  strike  before  picket- 
ing can  be  commenced.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  beheve  what  the 
Senator  has  described,  and  described  ac- 
curately, is  amendment  No.  1058,  the 
situs  picketing  substitute  to  the  bill  that 
is  before  us.  That  provides  for  the  10- 
day  notice  before  picketing.  Now.  the 
Dunlop  bill,  the  collective  bargaining 
measure,  provides  a  60 -day  notice  before 
termination  of  the  labor-management 
contract.  That  is  a  different  period  of 
time.  They  will  come  together,  but  they 
are  separately  stated.  There  is  a  60-day 
notice  nuder  the  Dunlop  bill.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  before  us  yet. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  if  wi3  deal  just 
with  the  situs  picketing  amendment 
which  is  before  us  as  a  substitute  to  the 
House  bill,  there  is  the  10 -day  notice  re- 
quirement before  picketing;  and  what  is 
added  here  by  the  Hathaway  amendment 
is  an  expedited  determination  in  the  one 
situation  where  you  can  picket  for  orga- 
nizational purposes.  This  is  not  picketing 
for  area  standards.  This  is  organiza- 
tional, and  it  is  separately  provided  for 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  section  8(b) 
(7).  If  it  is  for  organizational  purposes, 
then  there  will  be  the  notice  and  if  there 
is  picketing  and  a  section  8(b)  (7)  charge 
and  an  election  petition,  then  a  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  days  picketing  can 
be  undertaken  for  organizational  pur- 
poses. Of  course,  if  the  union  is  certified 
it  can  continue  picketing  to  secure  a  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  present  law 
provide  for  the  same  14-day  election  pro- 
cedures which  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  just  described? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No,  that  Is  the  ex- 
pedited procedure  that  would  be  arrived 
at  under  the  Hathaway  amendmMit. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  But  it  also  adds  a  di- 
mension to  H.R.  5900.  because  It  does  not 
contemplate  that  organizational  picket- 
ing would  be  permitted,  does  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  H.R.  5900  does  not 
make  unlawful  what  Is  now  lawful  In 
terms  of  organizational  picketing. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  that  would  mean 
that  if  an  organizational  picket  were 
commenced,  the  10-day  period  of  noti- 
fication would  still  be  applicable;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
10-day  notice,  picketing  could  com- 
mence, and  while  the  election  Is  being 
held,  assuming  it  is  requested  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  nonunion  subcontractor, 
the  picketing  would 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  eltiier  way.  as 
long  as  there  Is  a  request  for  an  election, 
whether  the  employees  ask  or  whether 
the  employer  asks. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  All  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  There  Is  a  petition  for 
election. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  All  right.  This  also 
means  that  during  that  period  of  time, 
any  other  union  subcontractors  on  the 
job  would  also  be  shut  down  unless  they 
were  willing  to  cross  the  picket  line,  be- 
cause the  entire  site  would  be  picketed 
during  the  14-day  period  during  which 
the  election  would  be  set  up  and  held? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  This  Is  a  lawful 
practice,  and  the  other  provisions  of  law 
would  be  made  available  to  them. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  I  understand 
the  substance  of  the  amendment.  I  was 
just  trying  to — standing  here  refiecting 
on  some  way  in  which  we  might  expe- 
dite it  still  more,  because  there  again, 
my  primary  reservation  about  tliis  whole 
approach,  this  whole  bill,  has  been  that 
innocent  employees  of  other  union  sub- 
contractors, to  say  nothing  of  their  em- 
ployers, are  the  ones  who  are  hurt  most 
by  these  kinds  of  practices;  and  if  there 
were  some  way  to  expedite  calUng  an 
election  and  holding  one,  so  that  the  10- 
day  notification  period  could  be  concur- 
rent with  the  14-day  election,  then  we 
would  only  have  4  days  of  confusion  and 
chaos  on  the  job. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  the  10-day  no- 
tice, of  course,  is  in  there  for  one  basic 
reason:  to  see  if  the  thinking  of  the  par- 
ent organization  of  the  union  would  lift 
the  dispute  above  the  local  level  for  a 
review  at  the  national  level. 

It  might  well  be  that  this  would  be 
worked  out  short  of  picketing  within 
that  10-day  period. 

There  is  one  element  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator  from  Maine  say.  He  probably 
did,  and  I  did  not  hear  it. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  14-day  provi- 
sion of  the  Hathaway  amendment  is  a 
provision  for  a  maximum  and  not  a  min- 
imum in  which  certification  of  the  re- 
sults of  an  election  must  be  made. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  other  words,  at 
any  time  within  that  14  days  there  could 
be  an  election,  and  that  would  be  expe- 
dition of  an  expedited  period  of  14  days. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Not  only  an  elec- 
tion but  certification  of  election  to  take 
place  within  the  14  days. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  So  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  who*  is  most  concerned  here 
and  very  thoughtfully  contributing  to  an 
understanding  of  this  amendment, 
should  know  that  his  desire  to  see  the  de- 
termination made  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  so  that  there  would  be  a  limitation 
of  ths  workers'  need  as  they  see  it  to 
picket,  would  be  met  in  that  14-day 
period. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  gather  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  received  a  direct  an- 
swer to  his  question.  It  is  also  contained 
on  page  3  of  the  substitute  which  pro- 
vides not  only  for  the  10  days,  but  for 
authorization  from  the  parent  union  be- 
fore picketing  can  take  place.  The  so- 
called  Dunlop  bill  need  even  be  con- 
sidered for  purposes  of  this  feature. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  the  point  I 
was  confused  on  here.  It  Is  a  sort  of  an 
imrelated  thing  to  what  we  were  talking 
about. 

The  Senator  is  now  telling  me  that  the 
notification  to  the  international  does  take 
place  during  that  10-day  period.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct.  Un- 
less the  parent  labor  organization  has 
given  written  authorization  to  the  union 
seeking  to  picket,  it  cannot  picket.  So  it 
is  a  condition  precedent  to  such  picket- 
ing. In  other  words,  the  union  gives  its 
notification  to  all  unions  on  the  job  and 
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to  aU  employers  that  it  intends  to  picket 
after  10  days  have  expired.  But  if  it  does 
not,  in  the  meantime,  get  a  written  au- 
thorization from  the  parent  union,  then 
it  cannot  picket  and  cannot  then  carry 
out  its  Intention  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  was  right. 

B4r.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  contained 
in  this  substitute. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Pardon? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  One  does  not  have 
to  resort  to  the  EKmlop  bill  which  we  are 
going  to  take  up  later. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  language  here  is 
the  thing  that  confused  me,  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  a  while  ago,  in 
mentioning  the  Dunlop  bill,  mentioned 
that  60-day  notification  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  contract  had  to  be  given, 
but  I  thought  I  had  remembered  seeing 
the  provision  in  this  bill  which  read  as 
follows: 
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Provided  further.  That  a  labor  oganlzatlon 
before  engaging  in  activities  permitted  by  the 
above  provisos  shall  provide  prior  written 
notice  of  Intent  to  strike  or  refuse  to  per- 
form services,  of  not  less  than  10  days  to  all 
imlons  and  the  employer  and  the  genwal 
contractor  at  the  site  and  to  any  national 
or  international  labor  organization  of  which 
the  Ubor  organization  Involved  Is  an  affiliate 
and  to  the  Collective  Bargaining  Committee 
In  Construction.  .  .  . 

And  then  it  goes  ahead  to  say  that  no 
picketing  may  commence  without  the 
written  authorization  of  such  national  or 
international  headquarters. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  right.  That  ii 
why  I  think  for  purposes  of  consideration 
of  the  Hathaway  amendment  we  should 
deal,  first,  foremost,  and  perhaps  exclu- 
sively, with  the  amendment  as  it  amends 
the  substitute  from  which  the  Senator 
read.  We  can  discuss  the  effects  of  the 
Dunlop  bill,  but  that  is  not  before  us, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  part  of 
the  substitute  as  another  title. 

It  will  be  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  this  Senator  to  offer 
that  later  on,  but  here  we  can  deal  with 
the  Hathaway  amendment  as  it  affects 
only  the  part  that  it  amends,  and  that  is 
the  10-day  provision  of  the  substitute 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  both  the  man- 
ager and  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  an 
excellent  explanation  of  that.  It  makes 
the  so-called  Dunlop  bill  a  little  less  nec- 
essary so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  not 
sure  why  It  is  being  called  a  companion 
bill,  because  I  think  the  essential  safe- 
guard, notifying  the  international  at  the 
time  within  10  days  from  the  time  pro- 
posed picketing  is  commenced,  is  the 
thing  that  most  people  were  concerned 
about 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  offer  one  observa- 
tion at  that  point.  The  Hathaway  amend- 
ment deals  with  the  situation  where  there 
is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  employees  to 
have  an  election  for  recognition  of  a 
union. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Dunlop  bill  deals 
with  collective  bargaining  where  union 
Drganization  already  has  been  accom- 
plished and  we  have  employees  repre- 
sented by  a  union. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Tom  Maine  for  his  constructive  proposal 


I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  the  very  thoughtful  col- 
loquy and  dialog  into  which  he  led  us. 

The  Hathaway  amendment  will  make 
it  doubly  clear  that  picketing,  which  is 
unlawful  under  any  provision  of  section 
8(b)  (7) ,  is  not  made  lawful  by  this  bill. 

The  amendment,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  Senator,  is  soimd  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  and  many  reasons. 

Most  important,  it  does  not  change  the 
law,  regarding  the  distinction  between 
picketing  regulated  by  section  8(b)  (7) 
and  "area  standards"  picketing  which  is 
not,  as  explained  in  three  cases  from  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 
Houston  Building  Trades  and  Construc- 
tion Council  (Claude  Everett  Construc- 
tion Company.)  136  NLRB  321;  Local 
Union  No.  741  etc.  (.Keith  Riggs  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Contractor),  137  NLRB 
1125;  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
etc.  (National  Mill  Designs)  209  NLRB 
921. 

I  also  welcome  the  constructive  and 
imaginative  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  prompt  elections  where 
the  union  is  picketing  for  organizational 
or  recognition  purposes  and  the  other 
conditions  for  an  expedited  election  im- 
der  present  law  have  been  met.  Delay 
has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  administration  of  the  act,  and 
this  amendment  is  well -designed  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  the  immediate  con- 
text before  us. 

So  I  favor  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  who  is  a  valued 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  that  brought  this  measure 
to  the  floor.  At  an  appropriate  time  we 
shall  wish  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  join  our 
colleague.  What  this  does  is  highly  de- 
sirable. We  have  to  adapt  certain  aspects 
of  situs  picketing  to  the  normal  picket- 
ing situation  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
unique  problem  of  a  construction  site. 
I  believe  Senator  Hathaway  has  offered 
Us  another  opportimity  to  conform  the 
general  policy  and  principle  of  the  bill 
to  the  very  special  situation  of  a  con- 
struction site  by  simply  shortening  the 
time  in  which  various  actions  are  to  take 
place. 

I,  therefore,  consider  the  amendment 
desirable  and  join  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  in  accepting  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AT.T.KN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bill  Coates, 
of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  discussion  of  this  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  seems  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  this  amendment  In- 
troduces a  new  feature  to  this  bill,  a 
feature  that  covers  some  of  the  ground 
covered  by  the  Dunlop  bill.  It  Is  the  un- 


derstanding of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  if  the  bill  Itself  is  amended 
In  such  a  way  that  the  Dunlop  bill  would 
become  germane  and  therefore  could  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  after  cloture 
is  adopted,  the  same  rule  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to  an  amendment. 

The  question  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  wishes  to  propound  is  this:  If 
this  amendment  adds  an  additional  fea- 
ture to  the  Javlts-WUliams  amendment 
and  is  adopted  and  that  area  covers  the 
area  covered  by  the  Dunlop  biU,  would 
not  the  Javits-Willlams  amendment,  as 
amended  by  the  Hathaway  amendment 
still  have  to  comply  with  the  germane- 
ness requirements  of  rule  XXII  in  the 
event  cloture  is  adopted' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
Javits-Willlams  amendment  is  adopted 
and  following  the  adoption  of  cloture 
it  would  have  to  comply  with  the  ger- 
maneness rule;  and  if  an  amendment  is 
adopted  to  it  which  renders  it  nonger- 
mane.  then  the  entire  amendment  could 
be  stricken  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  an  amendment  contains  ger- 
mane matters  and  nongermane  mat- 
tere,  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  on  the  germaneness  requirement 
in  the  event  cloture  is  adopted' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  does  this 
ruhng  have  any  reference  to  a  finding 
of  whether  or  not  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment is  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rul- 
ing does  not. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
We  are  ready  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
me  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If,  at  the  time  cloture  Is 
invoked,  as  I  anticipate  it  will  be,  the 
parhamentary  situation  is  exactly  as  it 
IS  now,  could  the  point  of  order  be 
raised  as  to  the  Hathaway  amendment 
to  the  Javits-Willlams  amendment  on 
the  point  of  germaneness,  or  would  one 
have  to  wait  until  the  Javits-Williams 
amendment  is  the  pending  business' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  answer  the  question  In  a  gen- 
eral way. 

If  a  nongermane  amendment  Is  added 
to  an  amendment  before  cloture,  then 
after  cloture  the  amendment  which  had 
been  amended  and  not  acted  upon  prior 
to  invoking  cloture  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  01'  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  did  not  quite  hear  the 
last  phrase. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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amendment  that  the  amendment  was 
added  to,  if  not  acted  upon  imtll  after 
cloture,  would  be  subject  to  a  tfelnt  of 
order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  but  the  noint  I  was 
raising  was  would  the  poinl/of  order  lie 
as  to  the  Hathaway  amendment  prior 
to  being  added  to  the  Wmiams-Javits 
amendment?  I  am  not  asking  for  a  rul- 
ing on  the  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  an 
amendment  were,  in  fact,  nongermane 
and  the  action  came  after  cloture,  it 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is,  an  amendment 
to  an  amendment,  .such  as  the  Hathaway 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  pend- 
ing amendment  would  be  subject  to 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  That 
answers  my  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AT  J. EN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  a  study  of  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment and  have  advised  with  parliamen- 
tary experts  as  to  the  effect  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  on  the  parlia- 
mentary situation.  It  seems  to  be  the  view 
of  the  p>arliamentary  experts  that  the 
Hathaway  amendment  would  be  ger- 
mane, that  it  would  not  hi  and  of  itself 
pave  the  way  for  the  Dunlop  bill  being 
ruled  germane.  So  while  I  do  not  favor 
the  amendment.  I  am  not  going  to  seek 
further  to  block  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiQcIent  second? 
There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from   Indiana    (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Texas   (Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BtTRDicK),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa   (Mr.  Cm,vER),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina    (Mr.  Hol- 
ungs)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts   (Mr.  Kennedy),   the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre). 
the   Senator   from   New   Mexico    (Mr. 


Montoya).  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoiT),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie).  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  496  Leg.] 


YEAS— 60 


Abourezk 

Ford 

Nelson 

Baker 

Olenn 

Nunn 

BeaU 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Blden 

Grlffln 

Pastore 

Brock 

Hart,  Gary 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Poll 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  0.  Hathaway 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Case 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

ChUes 

Javlts 

Scott,  Hugh 

Church 

Long 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Dole 

Blatblaa 

Stevenson 

Domenld 

McGovem 

Stone 

Durkln 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Pong 

Moss 

NATS— 17 

WilllamH 

Allen 

Hansen 

StennlB 

Bartlett 

Helms 

Talmadge 

Bellmon 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Byrd, 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Morgan 

Young 

Fannin 

Scott, 

Oam 

WUllam  L. 

NOT  VOTING — 23 

Bayh 

HolUngs 

McGee 

Bentsen 

Hruska 

Mclntyre 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Montoya 

Culver 

Inouye 

Miiskte 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Eastland 

Laxalt 

Taft 

Ooldwater 

Leahy 

Tunney 

Haskell 

McClure 

So  Mr.  Hathaway's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

"The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

AMEtiDMENT  NO.  1000,  AS  MODIFIXD 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1096  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor Williams  and  myself.  I  send  it  to 
the  desk  together  with  a  modification 


thereof  to  be  Incorporated  therein.  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts) 

for  himself  and  Mr.  Williams,  proposes  an 

amendment  No.  1096,  as  modified. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  before  line  1,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"TITLE    I— PROTECTION    OF    ECONOMIC 
RIGHTS  OP  LABOR  IN  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION INDUSTRY". 
On  page  1,  line  1,  strike  "That  (a)  section" 

and   Insert   in   lieu   thereof   "Sec.    101.    (a) 

Section". 
On  page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec.  2." 

and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  102.". 

On  page  5,  line  22,  strike  "Act"  and  Insert 

in  Ueu  thereof  "title". 
On  page  6,  line  23,  strike  "Act"  and  Insert 

to  lieu  thereof  "Utje". 
On  page  5,  after  line  23,  add  the  following: 

"TITLE   n— CONSTRUCTION   INDUSTRY 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Construction  Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
ing  Act  of  1975". 

"FINDINGS    AND   FTTRPOBES 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  legal  framework  for  coUeo- 
tlve  bargalntog  In  the  construction  Indus- 
try Is  In  need  of  revision;  and  that  an  en- 
hanced role  for  national  labor  organizations 
and  national  contractor  associations  working 
as  a  group  Is  needed  to  minimize  InstabUlty 
conflict,  and  distortions,  to  assure  that  prob- 
lems of  coUectlve-bargalnlng  structure,  pro- 
ductivity and  manpower  development  arv 
conatructlvely  approached  by  oontractors  and 
unions  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
permit  the  flexibility  and  variations  that 
appropriately  exist  among  localities,  crafts, 
and  branches  of  the  todustry. 

"(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  establish  a  more  viable  and  practical 
structure  for  coUectlve  bargaining  In  the 
construction  Industry  by  establishing  pro- 
cedures for  negotiations  with  a  minimum  Of 
governmental  interference  In  the  free  col- 
lective-bargaining process. 

"construction  industry   coixectivb   bax- 

GAINING  COMMimX 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  There  Ifl  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Labor  a  Construction 
Industry  CoUectlve  Bargaining  Committee. 
The  Committee  members  shall  be  appointed 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  individuals  quali- 
fied by  experience  and  affiliation  to  repre- 
sent the  viewpoint  of  employers  engaged  In 
collective  bargaining  in  the  construction 
Industry. 

"(2)  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  Individuals  quali- 
fied by  explrence  and  affiliation  to  represent 
the  viewpoint  of  the  standard  national  labor 
organization  In  the  construction  Industry. 

"(3)  Up  to  three  members  shall  be  ap- 
pototed  by  the  President  from  among  Indi- 
viduals qualified  by  training  and  experience 
to  represent  the  public  toterest,  one  of  whom 
sbaU  be  designated  by  him  to  serve  aa  Cbalr- 


"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  ex  officio. 
"(6)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  ex  officio. 
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Tbe  employer,  labor,  and  public  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  tbe  President  after 
consultation  with  representative  lalxnr  and 
management  organizations  In  tbe  Industry 
whose  members  are  engaged  In  collective  bar- 
gaining. Any  alternate  members  who  may 
be  appointed  shall  be  appointed  In  the  same 
manner  as  regiilar  members.  All  actions 
of  tbe  Committee  shall  be  talien  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Executive  Director  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  ap- 
point such  staff  as  Is  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  Committee's  functions  under  this  title 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  may 
appoint  an  Executive  Director. 

"(c)  The  Committee  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  Including  the  designation  of  'stand- 
ard national  construction  labor  organiza- 
tions' qualified  to  participate  In  tbe  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  this  title. 
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"NOTICE  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  204.  (a)   In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  any  other  law,  including  section  8 
(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  where  there  Is  in  effect  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  covering  employees  In 
the  construction  industry  between  a  local 
x>nstructlon    labor    organization    or    other 
subordinate  body  affiliated  with  a  standard 
aatlonal  construction  labor  organization,  or 
setween   a   standard   national   construction 
abor  organization  directly,  and  an  employer 
)r  association  of  employers  in  the  construc- 
;ion  Industry,  neither  party  shall  terminate 
>r  modify  such  agreement  or  the  terms  or 
'  londltlons  thereof  without  serving  a  writ- 
en  notice  of  the  proposed  termination  or 
:  nodlflcatlon  In  the  form  and  manner  pre- 
I  crlbed  by  the  Committee  sixty  days  prior  to 
he  expiration  date  thereof,  or  in  the  event 
I  uch  collective   bargaining  agreement  con- 
'  alns  no  expiration  date,  sixty  days  prior  to 
'  he  time  it  is  proposed  to  make  such  terml- 
I  Atlon  or  modification.  The  notice  required 
1  y  this  subsection  shall  be  served  as  follows : 
"(I)  A  local  construction  labor  organlza- 
1  Lon  or  other  subordinate  body  affiliated  with 
I    standard  national  construction  labor  or- 
(  anizatlon  shall  serve  such  notice  upon  such 
I  ational  organization. 

'(2)  An  employer  or  local  association  of 
.ployers  shall  serve  such  notice  upon  all 
]  Ational  construction  contractor  assocla- 
t  ons  with  which  the  employer  or  assocla- 
t  on  Is  affiliated.  An  employer  or  local  associ- 
atlon  of  employers,  which  is  not  affiliated 

V  1th  any  national  construction  contractor 
a  isociatlon  shall  serve  such  notice  upon  the 
Qommlttee. 

(3)  Standard  national  construction  con- 
t  actor  associations  shall  serve  such  notice 

V  ?on  the  Committee  with  respect  to  terml- 
r  itlon  or  modification  of  agreements  to 
w  hlch  they  are  directly  parties. 
T  le  parties  shall  continue  In  full  force 
a  Id  effect,  without  resorting  to  strike  or 
Ic  ckout,  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
e:  Istlng  collective  bargaining  agreement  for 
-  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  notice  re- 
qtilred  by  this  subsection  is  given  or  until 
tl  e  expiration  of  such  collective  bargaining 
a(  reement,  whichever  occurs  later. 

(b)  Standard  national  construction  labor 
oiganlzatlons  and  national  construction 
a  ntractor  associations  shall  promptly  fur- 
n:  Bb  to  tbe  Committee  copies  of  all  notices 
B«  rved  upon  them  as  provided  by  subsection 
(t^)  of  this  section. 

<c)  The  Committee  may  prescribe  the 
fc  rm  and  manner  and  other  requirements 
r«  atlng  to  the  submission  of  the  notices 
rejulred  by  this  section. 

a  3LR  OF  THX  COMIfTrrXX  AMD  WATIOMAI, 
LABOR  AND  KMFLOTm  OROANIZATTONS  TN 
:OIXlCTlVE     BARGAINIirO 

'Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  the  committee  has 
re  :elved  notice  pursuant  to  section  204  It 


may  take  Jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  with 
or  without  the  suggestion  of  any  Interested 
party,  by  transmitting  written  notice  to  the 
signatory  labor  organization  or  organiza- 
tions and  the  association  or  associations  of 
employers  directly  party  to  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  during  tb~  ninety- 
day  period  which  includes  and  immediately 
precedes  the  later  of:  (1)  the  ninetieth  day 
following  the  giving  of  notice  under  sec- 
tion 204(a);  or  (2)  whichever  is  applicable, 
(A)  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
or  (B)  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date 
proposed  for  termination  or  modification  of 
such  agreement. 

"(b)  The  Committee  shall  decide  whether 
to  take  such  Jurisdiction  In  accordance  with 
the  standards  set  forth  in  section  206.  When 
the  Committee  has  taken  Jurisdiction  under 
this  section,  it  may  In  order  to  facilitate  a 
peaceful  voluntary  resolution  of  the  matter 
and  the  avoidance  of  future  disputes:  (1) 
refw  such  matter  to  voluntary  national 
craft  or  branch  boards  or  other  appropriate 
organizations  established  In  accordance 
with  section  207;  (2)  meet  with  Interested 
parties  and  take  other  appropriate  action 
to  assist  the  parties;  or  (3)  take  the  action 
provided  for  In  both  preceding  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection.  At  any  time  after 
the  taking  of  Jurisdiction,  the  Committee 
may  continue  to  meet  with  Interested  par- 
ties as  provided  herein. 

"(c)  When  the  Committee  has  taken  Jur- 
isdiction within  the  ninety-day  period  speci- 
fied In  thU  section  over  a  matter  relating 
to  the  negotiation  of  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  any  collective  bargaining  agreement  In- 
volving construction  work  between:  (1)  any 
standard  national  construction  labor  orga- 
nization, or  any  local  construction  labor  or- 
ganization or  other  subordinate  body  affili- 
ated with  any  standard  national  construc- 
tion labor  organization,  and  (2)  any  em- 
ployer or  association  of  employers,  notwith- 
standing any  other  law,  no  such  party  may, 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
ninety-day  period  specified  In  this  subsec- 
tion, engage  in  any  strike  or  lockout,  or 
the  continuing  thereof,  unless  the  Commit- 
tee sooner  releases  its  Jurisdiction. 

"(d)  When  the  Committee  receives  any  no- 
tice required  by  section  204  It  is  authorized 
to  request  In  writing  at  any  time  during 
the  ninety-day  period  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  participation  In  the  nego- 
tiations by  the  standard  national  construc- 
tion labor  organizations  with  which  the  local 
construction  labor  organizations  or  other 
subordinate  bodies  are  affiliated  and  the  na- 
tional construction  contractor  associations 
with  which  the  employers  or  local  employer 
associations  are  affiliated. 

"(e)  In  any  matters  as  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee takes  Jurisdiction  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  makes  a  referral  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  no 
new  collective  bargaining  agreement  or  re- 
vision of  any  existing  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  a  local  construction  labor 
organization  or  other  subordinate  body  af- 
filiated with  the  standard  national  construc- 
tion labor  organization,  and  an  employer  or 
employer  association  shall  be  of  any  force  or 
effect  unless  such  new  agreement  or  revision 
Is  approved  In  writing  by  the  standard  na- 
tional construction  labor  organization  with 
which  the  local  labor  organization  or  other 
subordinate  body  is  affiliated.  Prior  to  such 
approval  the  parties  shall  make  no  change 
In  the  terms  or  conditions  of  employment. 
The  Committee  may  at  any  time  suspend  or 
terminate  the  operation  of  this  subsection  as 
to  any  matter  previously  referred  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  No  standard  national  construction 
labor  organization  or  national  construction 
contractor  association  shall  incur  any  crim- 
inal or  civil  liabUity,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
for  actions  or  omissions  pursuant  to  a  i«-' 
quest  by  the  Committee  for  its  participation 


in  collective  bargaining  negotiations,  par- 
ticipation In  collective  bargaining  negotia- 
tions or  the  approval  or  refusal  to  approve  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  under  this 
title:  Provided,  That  this  immunity  shall  not 
insulate  from  clvU  or  criminal  liablMty  a 
standard  national  construction  labor  organi- 
zation or  national  construction  contractor 
association  when  it  performs  an  act  under 
this  statute  to  willfully  achieve  a  purpose 
which  it  knows  to  be  unlawful:  Provided 
furtfier,  That  a  standard  labor  organization 
shall  not  by  virtue  of  the  performance  of  its 
duties  under  this  Act  be  deemed  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  affected  employees  within 
the  meaning  of  section  9(a)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  or  become  a  party  to  or 
bear  any  liability  under  any  agreement  It 
approves  pursuant  to  its  responsibilities  un- 
der this  Act.". 

"(g)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  the  Committee  to  modify  any 
existing  or  proposed  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

"STANDARDS  FOR   COMMITTEE   ACTION 

"Sec.  206.  The  Committee  shall  take  ac- 
tion under  section  205  only  if  it  determines 
that  such  action  will — 

"(1)  facilitate  collective  bugainlng  In  the 
construction  industry.  Improvements  in  the 
structure  of  such  bargaining,  agreements 
covering  more  appropriate  geographical 
areas,  or  agreements  more  accrurately  refiect- 
Ing  the  condition  of  various  branches  of  the 
Industry; 

•"(2)  promote  stabUlty  of  employment  and 
economic  growth  In  the  construction 
Industry; 

"(3)  encourage  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments embodying  appropriate  expiration 
dates; 

"(4)  promote  practices  consistent  with 
appropriate  apprenticeship  training  and  skill 
level  differentials  among  the  various  crafts 
or  branches; 

"(5)  promote  voluntary  procedures  for 
dispute  settlement;  or 

"(6)  otherwise  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"OTHER   FtTNCTIONS   OP   THE   COMMITTKE 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Committee  may  pro- 
mote and  assist  In  the  formation  of  volun- 
tary  national    craft    or   branch    boards   or 
other  appropriate  organizations  composed  of 
representatives  of  one  or  more  standard  na- 
tional construction  labor  organizations  and 
one  or  more  national  construction  contractor 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
seek  resolution  of  local  labor  disputes  and 
review  collective-bargaining  policies  and  de- 
velopment in  the  particular  craft  or  branch 
of  the  construction  Industry  Involved.  Such 
boards,  or  other  appropriate  organizations, 
may  engage  in  such  other  activities  relating 
to  collective  bargaining  as  their   members 
shall  mutually  determine  to  be  appropriate. 
"(b)  The  Committee  may,  from  time  to 
time,    make    such    recommendations    as    It 
deems  appropriate.  Including  those  Intended 
to  assist  in  the  negotiations  of  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  In  the  construction 
Industry;  to  facilitate  area  bargaining  struc- 
tures;   to   improve   productivity,   manpower 
development,  and  training;  to  promote  sta- 
bility of  employment  and  appropriate  dlf-  . 
ferentlals  among  branches  of  the  Industry; 
to  improve  dispute  settlement  procedures; 
and  to  provide  for  the  equitable  determina- 
tion of  wages  and  benefits.  The  Committee 
may  make  other  suggestions,  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate, relating  to  collective  bargaining  In 
the  construction  Industry. 

"MISCELLANEOTTS   PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  This  title  shaU  apply  only 
to  activities  affecting  commerce  as  defined 
in  sections  2  (6)  and  (7)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relatlom  Act.  as  amended. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  title  shaU  b«  con- 
strued to  reqiUre  an  Individual  en^loyee  to 
render  labor  or  services  without  the  em- 
ployee's consent,  nor  shaU  anything  in  this 
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title  be  construed  to  make  the  quitting  of 
labor  by  an  individual  employee  an  illegal 
act;  nor  shall  any  court  Issue  any  process 
to  compel  the  performance  by  an  Individual 
employee  of  such  labor  or  services,  without 
the  employee's  consent;  nor  shall  the  quit- 
ting of  labor  by  an  employee  or  employees 
in  good  faith  because  of  abnormally  dan- 
gerous conditions  for  work  at  the  place  of 
employment  of  such  employee  or  employees 
be  deemed  a  strike  \inder  this  title. 

"(c)  The  failure  or  refusal  to  fulfill  any 
obligation  imposed  by  this  title  on  any  labor 
organization,  employer,  or  association  of  em- 
ployers shall  be  remediable  only  by  a  civil 
action  for  equitable  relief  brought  by  the 
Committee  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Committee  may  direct  that  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  by 
petitioned  to  enforce  any  provision  of  this 
title.  No  court  shall  issue  any  order  under 
section  206(c)  prohibiting  any  strike,  lock- 
out, or  the  continuing  thereof,  for  any-period 
beyond  tbe  ninety-day  period  specified  in 
section  205(a). 

"(e)  The  decisions  and  actions  of  the  Com- 
mittee, pursuant  to  this  title  may  be  held 
unlawful  and  set  aside  only  where  they  are 
found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious,  In'excess 
of  Its  delegated  powers, ,  or  contrary  to  a 
specific  requirement  of  this  title. 

"(f)  Service  of  members  or  alternate  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  may  be  utilized  with- 
out regard  to  section  665(b)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code.  Such  individuals  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  special  Government  employees- 
on  days  in  which  they  perform  services  for 
the  Committee. 

"(g)  In  granting  appropriate  relief  under 
this  title  the  Jurisdiction  of  United  States 
courts  sitting  In  equity  shall  not  be  limited 
by  tbe  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  the  Ju- 
dicial Code  to  define  and  limit  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  courts  sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other 
purposes,'  approved  March  23, 1932  (29  U.S.C. 
101). 

"(h)  The  Committee  may  make  studies 
and  gather  data  with  respect  to  matters 
which  may  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  anything  In  subchap- 
ter II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  in  carrying  out  any  of  its  functions  un- 
der this  title,  the  Committee  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  any  hearings.  Any  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Committee  shall  be 
conducted  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

"  ( J )  Except  as  provided  herein,  nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  supersede  or 
modify  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(k)  In  all  civil  actions  under  this  title, 
attorneys  appointed  by  the  Secretary  may 
represent  the  Committee  (except  as  provided 
In  section  618(a)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code) ,  but  all  such  litigation  shall  be  subject 
to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

"COORDINATION 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  At  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  other  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Government  shall  provide,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law.  Information  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Committee  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Committee  and  the  Federal  Me- 
diation and  Concilatlon  Service  shall  regu- 
larly consult  and  coordinate  their  activities 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
"DEPiwrnoNS 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  The  terms  'labor  dispute', 
'employer',  'employee',  'labor  organization', 
'person',  'construction',  'lockout',  and  'strike' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  When  used 
in  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  as  amended. 


"(b)  As  used  In  this  title  the  term  'Com- 
mittee' means  the  Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Committee  established 
by  section  203  of  this  title. 

"SEPARABILITT 

"Sec.  211.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  title  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is 
held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"ATTTHORIZATION    op    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  212.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  title. 

"EXPIRATION   DATE   AND   REPORTS 

"Sec  213.  (a)  This  title  shall  expire  on 
December  31,  1080. 

"(b)  No  later  than  one  year  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  and  at 
one-year  Intervals  thereafter,  the  Committee 
shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  full  report  of  Its  activities  under 
this  title  during  the  preceding  year. 

"(c)  No  later  than  June  30,  1980,  the 
Committee  shall  transmit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  a  full  report  on  the  op- 
eration of  this  title  together  with  recom- 
mendations. Including  a  reccwnmendatlon  as 
to  whether  this  title  should  be  extended 
beyond  the  expiration  date  specified  In  sec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  and  any  other  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  as  the  Com- 
mittee deems  appropriate.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor  in 
the  building  and  construction  industry  by 
providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and 
Industrial  workers  and  to  establish  a  na- 
tional framework  for  collective  bargaining  in 
the  construction  industry,  and  for  other  re- 
lated purposes." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
.ate  is  not  in  order.  Members  will  kindly 
take  their  seats  or  retire  to  the  cloak- 
room. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 
►  Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  adds  a  new  title  U  to  the 
common  situs  picketing  bill  to  Incor- 
porate the  provisions  of  another  con- 
struction Industry  labor  relations  bill  al- 
ready ordered  reported  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  entitled  "The 
Construction  Industry  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Act." 

Both  of  these  bills  are  germane  in  one 
package.  I  wish  to  axmounce  that  to  the 
Senate.  They  have  a  significant  and  di- 
rect effect  on  the  economic  activity  per- 
mitted by  local  building  trades  unions, 
impose  new  notification  requirements  In 
addition  to  those  presently  contained  in 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  estab- 
lish and  give  Important  functions  to  a 
new  tripartite  committee,  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  Collective  Bargaining  Com- 
mittee, and  provide  new  statutory  roles 
in  collective  bargaining  for  the  interna- 
tional building  trades  unions  and  for 
employer  associations. 

Since  the  Construction  Industry  Col- 
lective Bargaining  Act  was  proposed  by 
the  administration  It  Is  popularly,  and 
quite  properly,  known  as  the  Dunlop  bill. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  debate  over  the  Interrelationship 
between  these  two  bills,  and  we  might 
just  as  well  have  It  straight  on  the  table, 
Mr.  President:  the  fact  Is  that  both  bills 
are  supported  by  the  administration,  and 


Indeed  on  at  least  two  occaslcms  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  publicly  stated  that  he 
woulc".  condition  his  approval  of  the  com- 
mon situs  picketing  bill  on  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Act. 

For  example,  on  August  25,  1975,  he 
said: 

If  that  second  bill — 

Meaning  the  subject  of  this  amend- 
ment— 

Comes  to  the  White  Hoiise  with  the  origi- 
nal bill,  then  I  think  we  have  to  put  together, 
working  virlth  labor  and  management  and  the 
Congress,  an  acceptable  solution  to  this  long- 
standing confilct. 

As  far  as  I  know,  that  Is  still  his 
position. 

I  have  today,  Mr.  President,  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  letter 
which  I  shall  read  to  the  Senate,  because 
I  think  It  is  so  meaningful.  We  have  a 
Secretary  who  not  only  can  approve  or 
disapprove  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  can  also  give  an  enor- 
mous weight  to  his  opinion  through  his 
own  experience,  which.  In  the  case  of 
Secretary  Dunlop,  Is  about  30  years  in 
this  field.  He  writes  to  me  imder  today's 
date — and  I  think  It  Is  Important  that 
the  Senatorspresent  hear  It: 

In  response  to  your  request,  I  am  writing 
to  summarize  brlefiy  the  reasons  why  I  sup- 
port S.  1479,  the  Common  Situs  Picketing 
Bill,  currently  before  the  Senate. 

As  you  know,  my  personal  experience  as  a 
mediator  and  arbitrator  in  the  construction 
Industry  consists  of  more  than  30  years  of 
continuous  involvement.  Over  that  time.  I 
have  observed  and  resolved  a  great  variety  of 
disputes  in  this  highly  complex  and  frag- 
mented Industry,  many  of  them  bitter  and 
emotional.  And  over  that  time,  I  have  seen 
the  issue  of  common  situs  picketing  develop 
slnc^  Its  beginning  in  1949.  That  broad  over- 
view has  led  me  to  a  number  of  conclusions 
upon  which  I  base  my  support  of  this  bill. 

In  general,  mixing  labor  policy  (union  and 
non-union)  on  any  single  Job  Is  not  condu- 
cive to  sound  labor  relations,  to  cooperation 
on  a  Job,  nor  to  Increased  productivity. 
Rather,  mixing  labor  policies  tends  more  to 
stimulate  disputes  between  workers  operat- 
ing under  different  wages  and  benefits  doing 
the  same  or  similar  work,  who  must  neces- 
sarily Interface  with  each  other  for  practical 
purposes.  A  single,  consistent  labor  policy 
(union  or  non-union)  enhances  overall  labor 
relations  and,  in  the  long  run,  results  in 
beneficial  gains  for  both  the  employers  and 
employees,  and  the  public. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  legislation 
has  been  based  on  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  the  legislation  would  legalize  picketing 
for  purposes  now,  unlawful  under  existing 
statutes — racial  discrimination,  picketing  di- 
rected at  non -construction  industrial  em- 
ployers or  work  operations  other  than  con- 
struction, product  boycott,  etc.  This  Is  not 
the  case  as  the  legislation  clearly  provides. 

Nor  is  the  bill  Infiatlonary.  Construction 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  are  negotiated  typi- 
cally at  Intervals  of  two  or  three  years  on  an 
area-wide  basis,  while  Issues  related  to  com- 
mon situs  picketing  arise  on  individual  proj- 
ects during  the  term  of  the  agreement. 

In  my  considered  Judgment,  the  passage  of 
the  common  situs  picketing  legislation  Is  not 
likely  to  produce  major  disruptive  effects  In 
the  Industry  as  often  charged. 

Past  legislative  proposals  have  Incorpo- 
rated many  amendments  and  a  number  of  re- 
straints to  protect  the  rights  of  employers, 
employees,  and  neutral  third  parties.  Among 
those  proposed  for  example  by  Secretary 
George  P.  Shultz  in  1969  and  Included  in  the 
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current  legislation  are:  (1)  the  prohibition 
against  racial  picketing.  (2)  the  enforcea- 
bility of  no-strlke  clauses,  and  (3)  protec- 
tions for  Industrial  and  Independent  unions. 

There  are,  in  addition,  two  new  provisions 
which  this  Administration  proposed  In  both 
S.  1479  and  H.K.  5900.  which  I  believe 
Strengthen  the  worthiness  of  this  bill.  These 
provisions  set  forth  the  requirement  of  (1) 
a  ten  day  period  of  notice  of  Intent  to  picket 
that  must  be  given  to  various  Interested 
parties  and  to  the  standard  national  labor 
organizations  engaged  In  collective  bargain- 
ing In  the  industry,  and  (2)  authorization  of 
such  picketing  by  the  appropriate  national 
union. 

These  requirements  shoxild  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  peaceful  resolution  of  dis- 
putes. They  woiUd.  I  am  convinced,  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  responsible  behavior  by  labor 
organizations  and  contractors  and  should 
mitigate  the  concerns  of  those  opposed  to 
the  legislation. 

As  you  are  aware,  there  currently  is  an- 
other bill  before  the  Congress  dealing  with 
the  construction  Industry — the  Construction 
Industry  Collective  Bargaining  BUI.  It  stands, 
I  believe,  on  Its  own  merit  In  providing  a 
much  needed  mechanism  by  which  the  sector 
of  Industry  engaged  In  collective  bargaining 
could  work  cooperatively  toward  solving 
many  of  Its  problems. 

In  closing.  I  hope  these  comments  are  help- 
ful to  you  In  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
8.  1479.  If  I  can  be  of  any  fut\ire  assistance, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

John  T.  Ditnlop. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  the  mechanics  involved  in  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  mechanics  of  the 
amendment  which  I  am  submitting  are 
IS  follows:  First,  there  is  established  a 
jonstruction  industry  collective  bargain- 
ng  committee,  composed  of  10  manage- 
nent  and  10  labor  representatives,  with 
ip  to  three  neutral  members,  or  23  in 
111,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Director  of 
he  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  are  ex  officio  members,  making  a 
?roup  of  25. 

This  committee,  building  on  the  pre- 
ilous  experience  of  the  Construction  In- 
iustry    Stabilization    Committee,    will 
dentify  pattern-setting  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  in  the  construction 
ndustry  which  have  a  potential  disrup- 
ive  and  unsettling  effect  on  bargaining 
n  the  industry  generally.  It  will  have  the 
)ower  to  intercede  before  such  agree- 
nents  are  finally  reached  by  the  parties, 
rhat  is  accomplished  by  a  60-day  notice 
o  the  international  union  and  to  this 
:ommittee  before  a  contract  expires.  The 
:ommittee  can  take  jurisdiction  of  the 
)roposed  contract  negotiations  in  order 
o  determine  what  it  will  or  will  not  do 
ibout  particular  negotiations— heading 
I  iff  unnecessary  strikes  and  wage  agree- 
:  nents  that  are  inflationary  and  disrupt 
'  stablished  patterns  across  the  country, 
t  win  also  be  expected  to  promote  agree- 
;aentB  covering  appropriate  geographic 
areas,  encourage  voluntary  procedures 
or  dispute  settlement,  and  to  undertake 
<  ither  measures  to  rectify  what  is  widely 
:  W)gnlzed  as  an  unwleldly  and  unstable 
J  abor  relations  situation  in  the  construc- 
ion  Industry. 
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Here  is  how  it  works.  Both  local  labor 
unions  and  local  contractor  associations, 
win  be  required  to  give  60  days'  notice 
to  their  respective  national  organiza- 
tions before  the  termination  or  modi- 
fication of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. The  national  organizations,  in 
turn,  are  required  to  forward  these  no- 
tices promptly  to  the  Construction  In- 
dustry CoUective  Bargaining  Commit- 
tee. The  unions  and  the  employers  as- 
sociation are  also  required  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  committee  when  they  are 
themselves  parties  to  expiring  collective 
bargaining  agreements  or  contracts 
which  are  proposed  to  be  modified. 

The  committee  is  then  authorized  to 
take  jurisdiction  over  the  labor  nego- 
tiations of  which  it  has  received  no- 
tice, if  it  determines  that  such  action  will 
promote  the  basic  purposes  of  the  act. 
The  specific  criteria  in  the  act  for  as- 
serting jurisdiction  include:  facilitating 
collective  bargaining,  promoting  con- 
struction lndus*;ry  stability,  encouraging 
bargaining  agreements  with  more  ap- 
propriate expiration  dates  and  geo- 
graphic coverage. 

After  taking  jurisdiction  and  for  30 
days  after  the  termination  date  of  a 
contract,  the  labor  contract — conceiva- 
bly, of  course,  they  will  deal  with  the 
matter  and  work  out  some  settlement 
in  the  interim,  that  is  in  the  60  days. 
During  this  period  no  party  to  the  agree- 
ment will  be  allowed  to  initiate  or  con- 
tinue any  work  stoppage  unless  the  com- 
mittee sooner  disaffirms  its  prior  asser- 
tion of  jurisdiction.  Having  asserted 
jurisdiction,  it  retains  that  jurisdiction 
for  the  60-day  period  of  the  notice  and 
for  30-day  cooling-off  period  thereafter 
in  which  no  work  stoppage  is  permitted 
by  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  this  tantamount  to 
some  form  of  arbitration? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  somewhat.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  it  Is  an  agreed-upon  medi- 
atory body  with  a  designated  set  of 
powers,  and  the  reason  for  making  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  Serv- 
ice an  ex  officio  person  is  because  all  of 
the  expertise  and  personnel  which  could 
conceivably  be  thrown  into  the  breach. 

After  taking  jurisdiction,  that  is  60 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract, the  committee  may  assist  the  par- 
ties directly  by  mediating  the  dispute 
itself,  or  it  may  refer  the  negotiations  to 
a  national  craft  or  branch  board  in  the 
industry  itself.  Such  boards,  composed  of 
both  labor  and  management  representa- 
tives, operated  successfuUy  under  the 
Construction  Industry  Stabilization 
Committee,  during  our  price  and  wage 
control  period,  and  we  consider  them  a 
most  useful  adjunct  to  the  operations  of 
this  new  committee. 

The  committee— that  is  the  official 
committee  which  I  have  just  described- 
may  also  requests-request,  I  emphasize 
that  word— the  direct  participation  of 
the  national  construction  labor  organi- 
zations and  the  national  construction 
contractor  associations  whose  members 
are  involved  In  the  negotiations. 

If  the  committee  requests  such  partici- 
pation by  the  labor  organization  con- 
cerned, no  new  coUective  bargaining 
agreement  or  revision  of  an  existing 
agreement  may  take  eflTect  until  it  has 


been  approved  by  the  national  construc- 
tion labor  organization  with  which  the 
local  labor  union  is  affiliated. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  there  that  there 
is  no  other  cooling  off  period.  That  Is  the 
60-day  notice  plus  the  30-day  cooling  off 
Is  all  there  Is,  but  a  contract  cannot  be 
effective  once  it  has  been  referred  to  the 
international  union  unless  it  is  approved 
by  the  international  union. 

It  is  critical  to  the  functioning  of  this 
new  mechanism  provided  in  the  biU  that 
these  organizations  take  steps  from  time 
to  time  to  restrain  their  subordinate 
bodies  In  order  to  bring  about  coUective 
bargaining  stability  and  the  reduction  of 
inflationary  wage  agreements.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  intended  that  civil  and  crim- 
inal liability  should  not  be  imposed  on 
these  organizations  simply  because,  as 
caUed  for  in  the  biU,  and  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  In  the  public  interest,  they 
participate  in  the  negotiations  or  ap- 
prove, or  refuse  to  approve,  a  coUective 
bargaining  agreement. 

In  addition,  and  it  is  very  important 
to  note  this,  I  provided  by  amendment 
of  my  own  that  the  committee  may  re- 
linquish jurisdiction  over  a  particular 
negotiation.  This  was  done  In  order  to 
aUow  the  committee  a  maximum  of  flex- 
ibUity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  there  any  limitation 
as  to  the  size  of  the  project? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Into  which? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  size  of  the  project. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  size? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
person  wished  to  buUd,  let  us  say,  a 
Seo.OOO  home  and  the  carpenters  were 
of  the  union. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  then  for  some  rea- 
son they  engaged  a  contractor  for  the 
electrical  worker  who  was  nonunion. 
What  happens  In  a  case  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  a  case  of  that  kind, 
they  wIU  not  take  jurisdiction  unless  the 
taking  of  jurisdiction  compUes  with  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  biU.  If  a  $60,000 
house  is  going  to  be  a  big  raUying  point, 
for  example,  for  the  construction  labor 
wages  in  a  standard  metropoUtan  statis- 
tical area,  which  sometimes  happens,  the 
committee  may  take  jurisdiction.  That  Is 
why  we  did  not  make  It  doUars  or  size 
or  number  of  employees  because  some- 
times something  smaU  can  be  a  beU- 
weather  we  gave  the  committee  this 
criteria  that  it  had  to  promote  construc- 
tion industry  stability  and  encourage 
bargaining  agreements  with  appropriate 
expiration  dates  and  geographic  cover- 
age so  the  committee  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  take  jurisdiction  of  every  dis- 
pute and  that  Is  the  way  we  control  It. 

We  contemplated  that  we  were  dealing 
with  great  groupings  where  we  have,  as 
we  have  in  the  construction  industry, 
agreements  between  contractor  organi- 
zations and  labor  organizations.  They 
each  are  acting  together,  and  that  is 
what  the  biU  Is  designed  to  suit,  the 
actual  practice  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry. 

The  Importance  is  that  we  had  a  lot  of 
experience.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  bad  ex- 
perience, which  has  resulted  in  runaway 
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costs  of  construction,  archaic  practices, 
et  cetera.  Labor  has  had  a  lot  of  bad  ex- 
periences In  the  common  situs  problem 
being  unable  to  picket  and,  therefore,  to 
wage  an  effective  strike,  where  there  was 
a  common  situs  for  a  number  of  contrac- 
tors. We  have  had  a  good  experience  in 
the  Construction  Industry  Stabilization 
Board  during  the  price  control  price  and 
wage  control  period.  This  Is  the  quies- 
cence of  our  wisdom  brought  up  to  date. 
We  have  many  technical  difficulties. 
Senator  Allek  already  has  raised  those 
technical  difficulties  with  the  Chair  in  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  relating  to  ger- 
maneness if  we  vote  cloture.  But  Senator 
Williams  and  I  felt  that  good  faith  to 
the  Senate  required  us,  whatever  may  be 
the  technical  fate  of  this — and  we  believe 
they  are  germane  and  so  Intimately  re- 
late to  each  other  that  they  properly  pass 
muster  under  the  germaneness  rule  and 
rule  XXn — but  whatever  may  happen, 
at  least,  it  was  our  pledge  of  good  faith 
to  the  Senate  that  It  is  our  design  to  do 
both — not  to  do  one,  but  to  do  both — 
and  if  the  Senate  wUl  permit  us,  wewUI 
wrap  them  both  In  one  biU. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  offering  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  few  days  on  this  floor,  we  have 
heard  of  the  fragmentation  and  eco- 
nomic troubles  inherent  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry  of  this  coimtry. 

We  have  heard  that  there  are  over  a 
half-mUUon  contractors  spread  across 
the  Nation,  each  engaging  in  his  own 
collective  bargaining  with  various  local 
groups  of  employees. 

We  have  heard  of  how  the  recent  and 
continuing  inflation,  followed  by  reces- 
sion, has  left  the  construction  industry 
in  dire  economic  straits. 

The  members  of  the  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare  Committee  heard  all  of  this  and 
also  heard  some  valuable  suggestions  to 
cure  these  problems  during  our  hearings 
on  the  common  situs  picketing  legisla- 
tion in  July. 

The  suggestions  were  offered  by  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  John  Dunlop  and  in 
September  they  were  geUed  into  the  Con- 
struction Industry  CoUective  Bargaining 
Act  of  1975,  the  subject  matter  of  this 
amendment  that  I  propose  today. 

The  purpose  of  the  Construction  In- 
dustry CoUective  Bargaining  Act  Is  to 
start  this  vital  industry  back  on  the  road 
to  reform,  and  is  designed  to  bring  a 
new  era  of  stabiUty  to  the  industry. 

It  creates  a  committee  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  management,  labor,  and 
the  public.  The  committee,  called  the 
Construction  Industry  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Committee,  is  authorized  by  the 
legislation  to  review  coUective  bargain- 
ing agreements  and  to  become  involved 
in  any  labor-management  matter  within 
the  construction  Industry,  at  Its  discre- 
tion. 

The  biU  takes  the  approach  of  placing 
Increased  responsibUities  on  the  stand- 
ard national  construction  unions  and  the 
national  construction  contractors  asso- 
ciations. 

Local  labor  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  standard  national  labor  orga- 
nization in  the  industry  wUl  be  required 
to  give  60  days  notice  to  their  national 
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unions  before  the  expiration  or  reopen- 
ing of  coUective  bargaining  agreements. 
Similarly,  contractors  or  contractor 
associations  engaged  in  coUective  bar- 
gaining with  such  labor  organizations 
wiU  be  required  to  notify  either  the  na- 
tional association  with  which  they  are 
affiUated,  or  the  committee  directly  if 
there  is  no  such  national  affiliation. 

These  requirements  wlU  give  national 
organizations  advance  warning  as  to  up- 
coming negotiations. 

The  standard  national  labor  organiza- 
tion and  the  national  contractor  associ- 
ations engaged  in  coUective  bargaining 
will  then  be  required  to  forward  such 
notices  promptly  to  the  committee. 

The  committee's  primary  functions 
under  tiie  biU  wUl  be  to  decide  which  con- 
tract renewals  to  take  jurisdiction  over, 
and  what  action  or  actions  to  take  once 
jurisdiction  is  assumed. 

The  taking  of  jurisdiction  wiU  result 
in  a  "cooling-off  period"  of  up  to  30  days 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
This  cooling-off  period  wlU  give  every- 
one involved  more  time  to  work  out  an 
acceptable  settlement. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  take  ju- 
risdiction, the  committee,  in  accordance 
with  standards  specifled  In  the  legisla- 
tion, wUl  be  interested  in  those  negotia- 
tions and  contracts  which  could  have  a 
major  impact  of  one  sort  or  another  on 
coUective  bargaining,  either  regionally  or 
nationally. 

The  committee,  with  its  considerable 
expertise,  wUl  be  in  a  position  to  observe 
the  complete  picture  in  the  industry  as 
a  whole. 

The  committee  wiU  also  have  the  power 
to  request  national  employer  and  labor 
organizations  to  assist  and  mediate  in  the 
resolution  of  the  local  negotiations  over 
which  the  committee  takes  jurisdiction. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  relevant  portions  of  the 
committee  report  on  S.  2305  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


also  promote  agreements  covering  more  ap- 
propriate geographic  areas,  encourage  vol- 
untary procedures  for  dispute  settlement, 
and  take  other  steps  to  remedy  the  underly- 
ing labor  relations  defects  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry. 

The  legislation  Is  intended  to  reform  the 
structure  of  bargaining  and  Improve  the  dis- 
pute settlement  process  with  a  minimum  of 
governmental  Interference  In  the  coUective 
bargaining  process.  S.  2305  Is  experimental 
In  nature,  and  by  Its  terms  will  expire  In 
five  years.  It  Is,  however,  an  experiment  based 
on  the  Instructive  and  successful  experience 
of  the  past  several  years  when  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  management  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  met  with  public  members 
to  dlcuss,  analyze  and  resolve  their  prob- 
lems. This  experience  Includes  the  operation 
of  Uie  Construction  Industry  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Commission,  established  by  Execu- 
tive Order  In  1969,  and  the  subsequent  Con- 
struction Industry  Stabilization  Committee 
estabUshed  In  1971  under  the  Economic  Sta- 
bUizatlon  Act  of  1970.  The  bUl  applies  solely 
to  national  construction  Industry  labor  or- 
ganizations and  their  affiliates,  and  to  con- 
tractors  and  their  associations  engaged  In 
coUective  bargaining  with  them  In  this  In- 
dustry.  It  does  not  apply  to  bargaining  be- 
tween contractors  or  contractor  associations 
and  Independent  unions,  or  to  the  non-union 
sector  of  the  Industry. 

CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTBY  COLLECTIVIE  BARGAIN- 
ING coMMrrm 
The  focal  point  of  S.  2306  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Construction  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining  Committee  (CICBC).  This  Com- 
mittee Is  to  be  composed  of  ten  management 
representatives,  ten  labor  representatives, 
and  up  to  three  neutral  members  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  after  consultation 
with  national  labor  unions  and  contractor 
associations.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
cUlatlon  Service  are  to  be  no-voting  ex  officio 
members  of  the  CICBC.  The  President  wUl 
appoint  one  of  the  neutral  members  as  Chair- 
man. The  Committee  will  be  supported  ad- 
ministratively by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point appropriate  staff  to  the  Committee  and. 
with  Its  approval,  appoint  the  Executive 
Director. 


Explanation  of  the  "Construction  Indus- 
try Collective  Bargaining  Act  of  1976" 

purpose 
The  purpose  of  S.  2306  Is  to  reform  the 
framework  of  collective  bargaining  In  the 
construction  Industry.  It  Is  designed  to  cre- 
ate a  labor  relations  structure  which  can 
reflect  and  effectively  promote  the  national 
Interest  In  diminishing  Inflationary  wage 
settlements,  rnproductive  manpower  utiliza- 
tion, and  prolonged  work  stoppages.  By  cre- 
ating a  new  tripartite  committee  composed 
of  labor,  management,  and  pubUc  represent- 
atives, the  bill  establishes  a  forum  for  the 
expression  of  these  national  Interests  and 
provides  for  the  direct  participation  of  na- 
tional labor  organizations  and  national  con- 
tractor organizations  In  local  and  regional 
coUective  bargaining.  At  the  same  time.  It 
preserves  the  flexlbUlty  to  consider  the  vari- 
ations that  necessarily  exist  among  localities, 
crafts  and  branches  of  the  Industry. 

The  Construction  Industry  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Committee  (CICBC)  wlU  be  respon- 
sible for  identifying  key  construction  Indus- 
try collective  bargaining  situations  for  their 
possible  pattern-setting  Impact  on  bargain- 
ing In  the  Industry.  Where  appropriate,  It  will 
Intercede  before  potentlaUy  disruptive  new 
settlements  are  reached  by  the  parties  which 
are  likely  to  lead  to  widespread  wage  dis- 
tortions and  costly  work  stoppages.  It  will 


notice  requirements  in  collective 
bargaining 
Local  labor  organizations  and  other  subor- 
dinate bodies  affiliated  with  national  con- 
struction labor  organizations  wUl  be  required 
to  give  60  days  notice  to  their  national  unions 
before  the  termination  or  modification  of  col- 
lective    bargaining    agreements,     Including 
those  modifications  permitted  by  any  "re- 
opener"  provisions  In  such  agreements.  Con- 
tractors and  contractor  associations  engaged 
In  collective  bargaining  with  such  unions  are 
similarly  required  to  notify  the  national  or- 
ganization with  which  they  are  affiliated   or 
the  Committee  directly  If  there  Is  no  national 
affiliation.  When  national  contractor  associa- 
tions or  standard  national  labor  organiza- 
tions receive  notice  under  this  bUl,  they  are 
required  to  forward  such  notices  promptly 
to  the  Committee.  It  Is  Intended  that,  when 
practicable,  such  notices  should  generally  be 
forwarded  to  the  CICBC  within  three  days. 
If  a  national  construction  labor  or  contractor 
^  organization  Is  Itself  a  party  to  an  agreement. 
It  must  give  notice  directly  to  the  Committee. 
Although  the  terms  of  the  blU  are  Inapplic- 
able to  the   unusual  situation   of  negotia- 
tions leading  to  an  initial  agreement  where 
a  previous  agreement  has  not  been  In  effect. 
It  U  specifically  intended  that  revised  agree- 
ments Involving  changes  In  bargaining  rela- 
tionships   are   to   be   covered   fully    by   the 
terms  of  the  Act.  Collective  bargaining  in  the 
construction    Industry    is    commonly    con- 
ducted by  employer  associations  on  behalf  of 
Individual  employers.  If  at  any  time  an  em- 
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ployer  cboosee  to  withdraw  from  such  a 
multi-employer  arrangement,  or  new  em- 
ployers Join  It,  such  changes  will  not  con- 
stitute an  Initial  agreement  nor  affect  obliga- 
tion of  the  employer  association  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  bUl,  which  ap- 
ply to  the  termination  ot  modification  of 
agreements  and  to  the  negotiation  of  any 
subsequent  agreements.  Similarly,  an  em- 
ployer seekmg  to  withdraw  would  also  be 
subject  to  these  requirements. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Committee  Is  author- 
ised to  designate  those  "standard  national 
construction  labor  organizations"  and  "na- 
tional ouislructlon  contractor  associations" 
which  are  quaUfled  to  participate  In  the  new 
procedures.  The  ComnUttee  notes  that  Secre- 
tary of  lAbor  Dunlop.  In  testimony  presented 
to  the  Labor  Subcommittee,  referred  to  the 
national  labor  oiganlzirtJons  as  the  17  Inter- 
national unions  aflUlated  with  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department  of  the 
AFL~CIO.  and  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters. 

FUMCTIONS    or    THI    COMMTTrEE 

After  receiving  the  required  notice  the 
Committee  may  Uke  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Ubor  negotiations  if  It  determines  that  such 
action  wUl  meet  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing criteria:  facUltatlng  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining^ promoting  construction  Industry 
•Uibmty,  encouraging  bargaining  agree- 
ments with  more  appropriate  expiration 
a»tee  and  geographic  coverage,  promoting 
practloM  consistent  with  apprentice  train- 
ing sklU  level  differentials,  and  promoting 

^r^J^^T^f'"""  '°'"  ***^P"t«  settlement 
The    CICBC,    m    its    discretion,    may    take 
Jurtsdtetion  on  its  own  initiative  or  at  the 
request  of  an  Interested  party 
Once  the  Committee  has  taken  Jurlsdlc- 

tJf.°i.L"*^  f^^  *^«  P"**«'  by  referring 
the  Ubor  matter  to  a  national  craft  board 
flL^^*  national  dispute  procedures  estab- 
^^fi^l  the  ftpproprutc  branch  of  the  con- 
■tructlon    industry.    The    Committee    may 

Sw  Z^^^  *°  "***  ^«»  the  parties  and 
take  other  appropriate  action  to  assist  the 
paruee.  craft  boards  were  established  v^! 
untarlly  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11688 

^"i^f.,.'"'''**'  ^^*  Construction  Indus! 
tty  stabilization  Committee.  Membership 
was  oompoeed  of  representatives  from  con- 
tactor associations  and  from  the  intema- 
tlonaj  construction  unions.  These  boards 
S^?^„^  preliminary  review  of  collective 
^alntag  agreements  submitted  to  the 
CTSC  by  the  local  parties,  and  assisted  in 

Stace  such  craft  and  branch  boards  have 
^rtormed  effectively  in  the  past,  toe  (S^! 
Sfttee  expects  that  additional   boards  Wui 

Sat'lS^cl'cB'c  '%r  i"?*-'^^"  o-ve"r! 

S|n-^'--rt^-  -Sol  --- 
^a^nf  ^°*^f "°''  Industry  Collective  Bar- 

=oSt?^ctio^J^**  '"^y  "*1"^  »^«  '^^tio^ 
H^«.i  "  .  *^'"  organizations  and  the  na- 
Monal     construction    contractor     associates 

Ic^t^t^^"  "*  ^'^'^"y  InvolveTto  p2! 
^'^^..,  *b*?****"*"°°«-  If  the  Comiiit- 
^r^uZt'^^''^  Jurisdiction,  makes  such 
i  request,  any  new  coUectlve  bargalnlne 
^reement  or  revision  of  an  existing^e°! 
nent  must  be  approved  by  the  standarTnL 
^Sfch  f?°»*"«="o'^  labor  organization  wUh 
™f.^^,  ^''^^  ^"^"^  organization  or  other 
^.^t  t  *v!f  ^^  ^  afllUated  for  the  agw|I 
nent  to  be  of  any  force  or  effect.  ^^ 
Tbt>  Committee  considered  a  possible  modl- 

;  Ss^c«o^*  *'?  *°  "^P***  Spon  na«o^l 
'^tructlon  contractor  associates  a  con? 

!  SS^.  "^  r  P^^°'  national  app*ro^"of 

^^^f^^"^"^   agreements.   However. 

SSS^.^^o^LI"^'"*""*^  differences  in  the 

BUttonahlp    between    International    unions 

hiT,..^?    ^  contractor  associations  and 
1  heir  employer  members,  the  Committee  con- 
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eluded  that  this  approach  Is  presently  un- 
workable. The  Committee  also  understands 
that  most  national  contractor  associations 
are  exposed  to  such  a  requirement,  as  is  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  expressed  in  testi- 
mony by  Secretary  Dunlop.  Of  course,  noth- 
ing In  S.  2305  prevents  the  voluntary  forma- 
tion of  multi-employer  bargaining  units 
at  the  national  level,  as  is  permitted  under 
present  law.  under  which  comparable  au- 
thority could  be  exercised.  Nevertheless  the 
Committee  expects  the  CICBC  to  Include  this 
issue  among  its  studies  of  collective  bargain- 
ing in  the  construction  Industry,  and  to 
prevent  Its  conclusions  and  recommendatlona 
to  the  Congress. 

JtnUSDlCTIONAL  PERIOD 

In  all  cases,  the  CICBC's  decision  to  assert 
Jimsdlctlon  over  a  construction  industry 
labor  matter,  and  to  refer  it  to  the  national 
labor  and  contractor  organizations.  Is  con- 
fined to  a  specific  90-day  period  consisting  of 
the  60-day  required  notice  period,  plus  the 
next  30  days.  Accordingly,  if  timely  notice 
Is  given  60  days  before  the  termination  date 
of  a  coUectlve  bargaining  agreement,  the 
Committee's  Jurisdictional  period  wUl  ter- 
minate 30  days  after  the  expiration  date  of 
the  contract. 

If  the  serving  of  the  required  notice   Is 
delayed,  the  Jurisdictional  period  consists  of 
the  90  days  foUowing  the  actual  date  of  giv- 
ing notice.  If  early  notice  Is  given  (for  exam- 
ple, 80  days  before  the  expiration  date)   to 
terminate  or  modify  the  agreement  on  the 
ejqplratlon  date,  the  CICBC  may  take  Juris- 
diction during  the  same  period  as  if  timely 
60-day  notice  had  been  given.  The  giving  of 
early  notice  would  not  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  a  strike,  lockout,  or  change  in 
11^ -.°'"  '=°°''»tlons  of  employment  Is  pro- 
hlblted  under  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  which  contains 
a    reopener"  provision  (permitting  negotia- 
tions  over   mid-term   modifications   of   the 
agreement) ,  or  an  agreement  containing  no 
expiration  date,  the  Jurisdictional  pertod  runs 
durtng  the  90  days  following  the  giving  of 

f,^^'^,7,*''*  ^  ''"^  ^^^-^b  includes  Ind 
immediately  precedes  the  30th  day  after  the 
proposed  effective  date  of  the  modification 
whichever  Is  later.  During  the  60-day  notice 
period  the  parties  are  required  to  continue 
in  full  force  and  effect,  without  resorting  to 
3  strike  or  lockout,  all  the  terms  and  condl- 
iS^m^ent""*  *'^'*'°^  coUectlve  bargaining 
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or  revision,  the  parties  must  return  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  specified 
In  the  earlier  agreement  upon  assertion  of 
Jurisdiction  and  the  making  of  such  request 
As  the  Committee  may  at  any  time  relin- 
quish Its  Jurisdiction,  it  may  also  separately 
suspend  or  terminate  the  requirement  that 
the  national  union  must  approve  any  local 
agreement  before  it  Is  permitted  to  take 
effect.  The  Committee  Is  expected  to  scru- 
tinize carefully  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  the  procedures  it  has  Invoked,  and 
It  is  to  suspend  or  terminate  the  approval 
power  of  the  international  union  only  when 
It  determines  that  such  action  is  necessary 
to  facUltate  the  bargaining  or  to  acoompiUh 
other  purposes  of  the  Act.  It  Is  also  Intended 
that  the  CICBC  Is  authorized  to  offer  its 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  parties  even 
when  it  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  a 
labor  matter. 

ENFORCEMENT 


EFFECT    OP    ASSERTING    JURISDICTION 

=»i?i'7'Z  '^^^  ^^^^  *be  Committee  has  as- 
serted Jurisdiction,  whether  or  not  it  has  re- 

nrl^.  »  "****'■  ^  *^*  appropriate  national 
?^  ^^^'^-  "  2°-***y  "coollng-off"  period  Is 
imposed.  No  party  to  the  agreement  may  inl- 
tlate  or  continue  any  strike  or  lockout  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  fuU  90-day  period 
(the  60-day  notice  period  plus  the  succeeding 
30  days),  unless  the  Committee  earlier  re- 
leases  its  Jurisdiction. 

n^^n'i^^^.t^^^^^  ^"^  requested  the  partlcl- 
f,  I?  *v  *^*  appropriate  national  organiza- 
tions, the  national  union's  approval  is  re- 
^^^^  ,*"**^!  "^^  °^  *"  agreements  entered 
fl^  Z  ^^^'"^^'^  to  be  effective  during  or  after 
the  90-day  Jurisdictional  period.  Moreover 
rl,^^P'"°'^*^  ^  required  whether  the  new  or 
revised  agreement  Is  entered  Into  prior  to  or 
subsequent  to.  the  assertion  of  Jurisdiction 
by  the  CICBC.  The  parties  are  not  pe^ltteS 
to  agree  or  consent,  either  formally  or  tacitly 
to  any  changes  In  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment  prior  to  national  union  approval 
°  «  .!..°*''  collective  bargaining  agreement. 
Neither  party  may  unUaterally  impose  new 
ternas  and  conditions  of  employment,  except 
to  the  extent  otherwise  permitted  by  law 
prior  to  the  approval  of  the  new  agreement' 
If.  prior  to  the  essertlon  of  Jurisdiction,  and 
the  request  for  national  participation  the 
parties  have  put  into  effect  a  new  agreement 


In  the  event  that  the  procedures  required 
by  the  Act  are  not  followed  by  the  parties 
the  CICBC  may  direct  that  the  appropriate 
U.S.  District  Court  be  petitioned  to  enforce 
any  provision  of  the  Act.  Including  the  issu- 
ance of  an  Injunction  prohibiting  any  strike 
lockout,  or  the  contmuation  of  the  strike  or 
lockout,  for  the  period  prohibited  under  the 
Act.  In  granting  Injunctive  relief,  the  District 
Courts  are  not  bound  by  the  restrictions  on 
Injunctions  contained  In  the  Norrls-LaOuar- 
dla  Act  of  1932. 

It  is  the  Committee's  expectation  that  the 
membership  of  the  Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Committee  will  Include 
Individuals  with  a  particular  familiarity  with 
the  construction  Industry  and  its  labor  rela- 
tions Issues.  The  special  expertise  and  expe- 
rience of  Committee  members  with  regard  to 
these  matters  is  crucial  if  this  legislation  is 
to  achieve  its  intended  purposes.  Accord- 
ingly, In  the  event  that  Judical  review  of  the 
CICBC's  actions  and  decisions  is  sought, 
S.  2305  provides  that  they  may  be  held  un- 
lawful and  set  aside  only  where  they  are 
found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious,  In  excess 
of  Its  delegated  powers,  or  contrary  to  a 
specific  requirement  of  the  Act. 

The  legislation,  in  section  8,  provides  that 
"except  as  provided  herein,  nothing  In  this 
Act  shaU  be  deemed  to  supersede  or  modify 
any  provision  of  law."  The  Committee  in- 
tends that  the  requirements  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  In  addition  to  the  requirements  im- 
posed by  other  laws,  and  that'  they  will  be 
only  mlnlmaUy  affected  by  it.  For  example, 
it  is  not  intended  that  this  bUl  preempt  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  notice  provisions  of  section  8(d) 
of  the  NLRA  remain  In  full  force  and  effect 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  comparable 
provisions  In  this  bUl.  Similarly,  the  ques- 
tions with  which  the  NLRB  has  traditionally 
dealt,  such  as  Issues  relating  to  mandatory 
or  permissive   subjects   of   bargaining,   and 
the  legality  of  contract  clauses,  wUl  continue 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  NLRB  in  cases  filed 
with  it.  The  additional  notice  requirements, 
the  requirement  of  national  union  approval, 
and    the    provisions    prohibiting    strikes    or 
lockouts,  are  examples  of  the  limited  changes 
to  the  requirements  of  present  law  contained 
In  the  Act. 

The  bill.  In  section  5(f)  limits  the  clvU 
and  criminal  liability  of  national  construc- 
tion labor  organizations  and  national  con- 
struction contractor  associations  which 
might  be  Imputed  to  them  from  the  actions 
they  take  at  the  request  of  the  CICBC  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  their  actions  will,  at 
times.  Include  steps  to  restrain  their  sub- 
ordinate bodies  in  the  interest  of  collective 
bargaining  stabUlty  and  the  reduction  of 
Inflationary  wage  agreements  under  the 
guidance  of  the  CICBC.  The  Commltee  In- 
tends that  clvU  and  criminal  UabUlty  should 
not  be  Imposed  on  these  organizations  be- 
cause, as  contemplated  by  the  Act,  they  have 
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participated  in  negtlatlons.  or  approved  or 
refused  to  approve  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  pursuant  to  a  request  of  the 
CICBC. 

This  provision  recognizes  that,  under  es- 
tablished agency  principles,  the  national 
organizations  should  not  be  held  liable  under 
this  Act  unless  they  clearly  have  authorized, 
participated  in  or  ratified  the  Illegal  conduct. 
Similarly,  the  national  organization  does  not 
become  a  party  to  or  an  obligor  under  a  col- 
lective baraglnlng  agreement  to  which  Its 
subordinate  organization  is  a  party  unless 
it  has  expressly  agreed  to  do  so.  Section  5(f) 
begins  from  these  principles  and  adds  further 
protections.  Accordingly,  under  section  5(f)- 
when  a  national  organization  participates 
In  local  negotiations  at  the  request  of  the 
CICBC  pursuant  to  the  Act,  it  is  not  to  be 
held  liable,  for  example,  in  the  event  of  a 
wildcat  strike,  a  breach  of  contract  strike, 
or  misconduct  by  union  pickets  or  employer 
agents  at  a  picket  Une. 

The  Committee  provided  these  protections 
because  It  concluded  that  they  are  essential  If 
the  overall  purposes  of  the  legislation  are  to 
be  achieved,  and  that  there  remain  counter- 
vailing protections  for  third  persons  which 
the  bin  does  not  limit  in  any  way.  Local  or- 
ganizations, employees  and  employer  agents 
continue  to  be  liable  for  their  torts,  breaches 
of  contract  and  violations  of  statutes.  The 
courts  also  retain  the  authority  to  negate 
any  provision  in  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  which  Is  unlawful  whether  or 
not  the  agreement  has  been  reached  under 
the  aegis  of  this  bill.  Moreover,  section  6(f) 
is  not  intended  to  protect  actions  by  a  na- 
tional organization  that  are  not  part  and 
parcel  of  its  responsibilities  under  sections 
5(e)  and  5(f). 

Finally,  as  an  additional  safeguard,  the 
Committee  has  provided  that  the  CICBC  has 
the  power  to  withdraw  its  authorization  for 
a  national  organization  to  participate  in  col- 
lective bargaining  negotiations.  It  is  the 
Committee's  intent  that  the  CICBC  should 
Invoke  this  power  to  assure  that  the  national 
organizations  utilize  the  authority  granted 
to  them  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  the  bin. 

STUDIES    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  is  authorized  to  make 
broad  studies  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
construction  Industry  and  to  make  general 
recommendations  with  regard  to  bargain- 
ing structures.  Improvement  of  productivity, 
stability  of  employment,  differentials  among 
branches  of  the  Industry,  dispute  settlement 
procedures,  and  other  related  matters.  The 
CICBC  is  required  to  submit  annual  reports 
to  the  Congress,  and  by  June  30.  1980,  is  to 
make  Its  final  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, Including  a  recommendation  as  to 
whether  the  Act  should  be  extended. 

EXPIRATION    DATE 

The  legislation  will  take  effect  upon  enact- 
me;it,  and  remain  in  effect  for  a  term  of  6 
years,  expiring  on  December  31,  1980. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  efifect  of  all  of 
the  powers  and  authority  granted  to  this 
committee  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
rampant  fragmentation  that  is  peculiar 
to  this  industry. 

Some  might  ask  why  this  result  is 
so  pressing  and  necessary.  A  close  look 
at  collective  bargaining  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  is  required  in  order  to  fully 
answer  that  question. 

The  causes  of  the  fragmented  and  often 
chaotic  condition  of  collective  bargain- 
ing in  the  construction  industry  are  root- 
ed in  the  organization  and  economic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  industry  itself. 

As  I  said  before,  as  many  as  800,000 
local  construction  firms  have  been  identi- 


fied across  the  country.  And  for  the  most 
part,  collective  bargaining  in  the  industry 
is  carried  on  only  by  the  local  unions 
themselves. 

One  result  of  this  localized  bargain- 
ing has  been  that  labor  relations  in  con- 
struction have  too  often  been  character- 
ized by  numerous  work  stoppages  and 
rapidly  escalating  wage  rates.  The  frag- 
mented collective  bargaining  structure 
typically  leads  to  comparison  of  wage  and 
fringe  packages  among  the  same  trades 
in  adjacent  areas.  Attempts  to  bring 
about  stability  in  wage  levels  or  imi- 
formity  in  wage  increases  have  been 
frustrated  as  local  union  groups  compete 
to  gain  settlements  higher  than  other 
crafts  in  the  area  or  higher  than  other 
locals  of  their  union  in  nearby  communi- 
ties. 

In  today's  market  conditions,  the  prac- 
tice of  comparing  wage  and  fringe  pack- 
ages, together  with  the  different  expira- 
tion dates  for  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  results  in  "leapfrogging" 
settlements. 

^ach  trade  seeks  to  negotiate  a  better 
settlement  than  the  others  or  at  least 
to  maintain  its  traditional  differential 
with  other  trades.  As  a  result,  high 
settlements  and  high  levels  of  compen- 
sation spread  among  crafts  and  branches 
of  the  industry  and  across  broad  geo- 
graphic areas  with  interconnected  labor 
markets.  Distortions  in  wage  relation- 
ships occur  among  crafts  within  and 
across  geographic  areas. 

The  Labor  and  Public  V'elfare  Com- 
mittee believes  that  it  is  necessary  to 
review  and  modify  the  structure  of  col- 
lective bargaining  in  this  vital  industry 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  sharp  cuitail- 
ment  in  whipsawing  dLtortions  of  ap- 
propriate wage  relationships,  ineflBcient 
manpower  utilization  and  costly  strikes. 
An  enhanced  role  for  national  imions 
and  national  contractor  associations, 
cooperating  with  each  other,  is  needed 
to  provide  leadership  in  solving  the  crit- 
ical problems  related  to  the  collective 
bargaining  structure,  productivity  and 
manpower  utilization  in  the  construction 
industry.  This  legislation  is  designed  to 
establish  a  mechanism  to  achieve  these 
objectives  through  the  voluntary  collec- 
tive bargaining  process,  without  resort 
to  wage  and  price  control  or  other  forms 
of  compulsory  interference. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  offering 
the  Construction  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining  Act  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
5900  is  easily  understood. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  the 
fragmentation  of  this  industry  results  in 
much  strife  among  the  workers  and  be- 
tween the  employers  and  their  employ- 
ees. 

We  are  here  today  to  see  that  the  con- 
struction workers'  right  to  engage  in 
legitimate  and  peaceful  concerted  ac- 
tivity is  insured.  No  one  of  us,  however, 
wants  to  see  this  legislation  result  In 
more  crippling  and  devastating  work 
stoppages. 

That  is  precisely  why  I  have  offered 
this  amendment  to  H.R.  5900.  While 
guaranteeing  the  right  of  construction 
workers  to  use  the  economic  devises 
available  to  them  in  a  labor  dispute  we 


can.  at  the  same  time,  create  a  force 
which  can  help  to  mitigate  the  uru%alls- 
tic  and  harmful  effects  of  the  high  level 
of  fragmentation  within  this  industry. 

Both  of  these  concepts  are  closely  re- 
lated and  I  feel  there  is  no  reason  for 
them  not  to  be  considered  together. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that 
It  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
proposes  an  amendment  to  amendment  No. 
1096,  as  modified: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  "Provided  further.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
as  to  construction  work  contracted  for  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  not  a  sufB- 
cient  second. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  sufQcient  Senators  In  the 
Chamber  so  that  I  may  request  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  wish  to 
discuss  his  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Not  necessarily. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
later  in  the  day:)  ^ 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms).  We  would  like, 
if  we  could,  to  go  right  on  through  having 
debate  and  vote  today  upon  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  presented  to  Senator  Williams' 
amendment  and  mine,  and  then  upon 
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our  amendment.  There  Is  no  point  to  ex- 
hausting the  Senate  If  both  Senators  feel 
that  they  wish  to  speak  upon  this  ques- 
tion and  the  extent  of  their  contribution 
to  the  debate  would  take  us  beyond  a 
reasonable  hour  this  evening,  if  that  Is 
their  disposition,  then  I  think  the  leader- 
ship is  quite  right  to  ask  to  adjourn.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  wish  to  allow 
votes  to  be  taken,  we  certainly  would  be 
very  pleased  and  very  anxious  to  vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection  to  my 
amendment  coming  to  a  vote  in  jxist  a 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  we  might  have 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wonder  why  the  Senator 
brought  the  matter  up? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  Is  fair  enough.  We 
would  have  objection  to  that.  We  would 
have  to  determine  whether  aU  the  people 
who  should  vote  or  would  have  an  In- 
terest In  voting  are  here. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  who  Is  holding  It  up,  appar- 
ently. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  that  Is  very  fair. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BxiLMON).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httmphrey)  to  at- 
tend the  18th  session  of  the  Conference 
of  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization,  to 
be  held  in  Rome.  Italy,  November  a-27. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  CON- 
V^^  AT  8:30  A.M.  ON  THURSDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day, Instead  of  the  Senate  convening  at 
9  a.m.,  it  meet  at  8 :  30  a  jn 

.K?'!.^^^"^^  OFFICER.  Is  there 
abjection?  The  Chah-  hears  none,  and  It 
IS  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
•ne  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  9 
ijn. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
lave  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ng  order,  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Javits 
mn  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
ninutes. 

h  '^°^^U°^  ^  «°'"8  to  be  a  very  busy 
lay,  with  several  votes.  Morning  business 
x^l  last  untU  10  ajn.  »«"ic!.t. 

The  Senate  will  then  go  into  executive 
«ssion  to  debate  the  Rumsfeld  nomina- 
.lon  on  wWch  there  is  a  time  limitation 
>f  30  minutes.  Whether  or  not  that  will 
«  a  rollcall  vote  remains  to  be  seen 
t  could  very  weU  be  a  voice  vote    In 

il^i^irtf*'  "^f„vo*«  on  the  Rumsfeld 
nomination  will  occur  at  10-30    after 

'".  ?n  .^^  ^^^^^  ^"^  proceed  to  vote 
!  *u  i^x°°  *^^  Kennedy  amendment 
0  the  defense  appropriation  bill,  depend- 
lag  on  what  happens  to  the  Kennedy 
Jmendment.   If   the   Kennedy   amend- 


ment fails,  debate  win  then  occur  for 

1  hour  on  a  Kennedy  modified  amend- 
ment. 

Then,  imder  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, there  will  be  a  I5-minute  quorum 
call  and  then  an  Immediate  cloture  vote, 
without  the  usual  1  hour  on  cloture  A 
cloture  vote  will  occur  at  12:30. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
cloture  vote,  at  12:45  debate  will  occur 
on  the  Eagleton  amendment.  There  Is  a 

2  >^ -hour  limitation  on  that  amendment, 
but  all  that  time  may  or  may  not  be 
taken. 

After  the  vote  on  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment, which  would  set  a  ceiling  on  the 
defense  appropriations,  the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  Hartke  amendment,  on 
which  there  is  a  20-minute  time  lim- 
itation. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  will  take  up  the  Abou- 
rezk  amendment,  on  which  there  is  a  1- 
hour  limitation,  if  taken. 

The  Senate  then  will  take  up  the  Hath- 
away amendment,  on  which  there  Is  a 
10-minute  limitation. 

The  Senate  then  will  take  up  the  Mc- 
CTellan  amendment,  on  which  there  Is  a 
20-mInute  limitation,   after  which   the 
time  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  will  oc- 
cur, unless  other  amendments  come  in 
to  which  case  there  will  be  no  time  for 
debate  thereon.  Senators  could  demand 
and  would  be  entitled  to  vote  thereon, 
which  indicates  the  number  of  votes  and 
the  sequence  of  amendments  and  votes  in 
the  event  the  Kennedy  amendment  fails 
I  am  still  going  down  the  first  alterna- 
tive. After  the  vote  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bin,  the  vote  would  occur  on 
three  treaties.  That  is  to  be  a  3-for-l 
vote    with  one  roll  call  on  the  three 
treaties  to  count  for  three  roUcalls  That 
is  the  road  the  Senate  wiU  take  in  the 
event  the  Kennedy  amendment  fails  at 
11  o  clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  other  alternative,  following  the 
Rumsfeld  vote.  In  the  event  that  the 
Kennedy  amendment  to  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  should  carry,  is  that  im- 
mediately, the  3-for-l  vote  on  the  treaties 
wiU  occur.  Then,  at  11:15,  the  hour  on 
cloture  will  begin.  At  12:15.  the  auto- 
matic quorum,  at  12:30  the  cloture  vote 
In  either  alternative,  the  vote  on  cloture 
will  occur  circa  12:30  p.m. 

StiU  going  down  the  second  road  now. 
following  the  cloture  vote,  the  debate  wiU 
occur  on  the  Eagleton  amendment,  with 
a  2y2-hour  limitation  thereon;  then  the 
vote  The  Senate  will  then  take  up  the 
Hartke  amendment,  on  which  there  is  a 
20-mlnute  limitation.  The  Senate  wUl 
then  take  up  the  Abourezk  amendment, 
on  which  there  is  a  1-hour  limitation,  if 
taken;  then  the  Hathaway  amendment 
on  which  there  is  a  10-minute  limita- 
tion. Then  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
McClellan  amendment,  on  which  there  is 
a  20-minute  limitation.  The  Senate  wiU 
then  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  blU. 
with,  as  I  say.  the  opportunity  for  an 
amendment,  without  debate  thereon  to 
come  In  If  Senators  have  such  to  offer 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  bill. 

So,  looking  at  the  schedule  for  tomor- 
row. I  see  a  vote  on  the  Kennedy  amend- 
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ment  for  sure;  three  votes  on  the  trea- 
ties for  sure — that  is  four  votes-  a  vote 
on  cloture— that  is  five;  a  vote' on  the 
Eagleton  amendment— that  is  six;  a  vote 
for  sure  on  final  passage— that  Is  seven 
So  I  can  see  seven  sure  votes  tomorrow 
and  that  Is  not  counting  a  roUcaU  on  the 
Rumsfeld  nomination. 

It  Is  not  counting  rollcalls  on  the 
Hartke.  Abourezk.  Hathaway,  and  Mc- 
Clellan amendments.  So  we  wIU  have  at 
least  seven  rollcaU  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  continuhig  with  the 
statement  of  the  program,  if  cloture  Is 
Invoked  on  situs  picketing  on  Tuesday 
the  Senate  wlU  be  acting  on  amendments 
and,  hopefully,  final  passage  of  situs 
picketing  on  Wednesday.  If  the  Senate 
completes  action  on  that  bill  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour  on  Wednesday,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Senate  can  proceed  to  take  up 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 

On  Thursday,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  and 
extendhig  to  1  o'clock  p.m..  there  will  be 
a  closed  session  for  the  discussion  of  the 
report  on  the  investigation  of  the  CIA 
and  no  committees  will  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  that  4-hour  period. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  Senate 
will,  likely,  continue  action  on  the  con- 
current resolution  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget.  On  Friday,  the  debate  will 
ukely  be  on  the  New  York  matter  and 
the  Senate  wUl  be  acting  on  other  bills 
hkely  and  hopefully,  during  the  day. 

The  Senate  will  come  in  early  each 
day.  Tuesday  through  Friday.  Long  daUy 
sessions  are  expected.  RoUcall  votes  are 
expected  to  occur  daUy  on  Tuesday 
through  Friday,  and  conference  reports 
may  be  called  up.  All  the  measures  to  be 
acted  on  are  not  necessarily  enumerated 
m  the  foregoing. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
the  hour  of  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 

^e  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  at 
3:26  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  November  18  1975 
at  9  a.m.  ' 


CONFIRMA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  November  17, 1975.- 
Department  or  Justice 

Jesse  W.  Grlder,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  US 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Kentucky 
lor  the  term  of  4  years. 

Sherman  L.  Hansford,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Joseph  A.  Nardoza.  of  VlrglnU,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30,  1977. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  a  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Not  by  might,  nor  by  potoer.  but  by  My 
spirit,  saith  the  Lord. — Zecharlah  4:  6. 

Our  Father  God,  imto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  help  us  in  the 
quiet  of  this  opening  moment  to  draw 
near  imto  Thee,  with  Iliy  spirit  and 
conscious  of  Thy  presence  may  we  face 
the  tasks  of  this  day  thinking  clearly, 
speaking  confidently,  and  acting  cou- 
rageously In  the  faith  that  all  noble  serv- 
ice is  based  upon  patience,  truth,  and 
love. 

In  these  decisive  days  through  which 
we  are  living  make  us  genuine  enough 
to  maintain  our  Integrity,  great  enough 
to  be  humble,  and  good  enom^  to  keep 
our  faith  always  regarding  public  ofQce 
as  a  sacred  trust.  Grant  us  wisdom,  grant 
us  courage  that  we  fail  not  man  nor 
Thee. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Way  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  blU  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title: 

S.  2196.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life;  to  provide  for  a  review  of  the  activi- 
ties of  all  Federal  agencies  Including  Imple- 
mentation of  all  Federal  laws,  regulations, 
and  policies  which  Impede  the  productive 
performance  and  efficiency  of  the  American 
economy;  to  encourage  joint  labor,  Industry, 
and  Government  efforts  to  Improve  national 
productivity  and  the  character  of  working 
conditions;  to  establish  a  Federal  policy  with 
respect  to  continued  productivity  growth 
and  Improved  utilization  of  human  resources 
in  the  United  States:  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  9005)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  assistance  for  disaster 
relief  and  rehabilitation,  to  provide  for 
overseas  distribution  and  production  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr.  Talhadge.  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  McGov- 
ERM.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Dole,  and 
Mr.  Bellmon  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  biU  (S.  2017)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  £md  appoints 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr.  Beall.  and 
Mr.  Laxalt  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


RESIGNATION  AS  CLERK  OF  U.S. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  Clerk  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C. 
November  14, 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Deas  Mr.  Speaker:   I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  as  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,   effective    at   the   close   of 
business  on  November  16,  1975. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT    AS    CLERK    OF   U.S. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
197,  83d  Congress  (67  Stat.  387,  2  U.S.C. 
75a-l(a)),  the  Chah:  appoints,  effective 
at  the  close  of  business  on  November  15, 
1975,  Edmund  Lee  Henshaw,  Jr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  act  as  and  to  exercise  tem- 
porarily the  duties  of  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Will  Mr.  Edmund  Lee  Henshaw,  Jr., 
come  to  the  well  of  the  House  to  take 
the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  HENSHAW  presented  himself  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath 
of  office. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Calen- 
dar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  only  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISPOSITION  OF 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY 
JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  COW- 
LITZ TRIBE  OF  INDIANS  IN  IN- 
DIAN CLAIMS  COMMISSION  DOCK- 
ET NO.  218 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5090) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor 


of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe  of  Indians  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
bered 218  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  £isk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT, 
NOVEMBER  18,  1975,  TO  FILE  CER- 
TAIN PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
morrow night,  November  18.  1975.  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  know  what 
the  reports  are? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  bill  that  is  pres- 
mtly  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  Is 
HM.  10612,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1975. 
The  further  bills  that  will  be  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  tomorrow  are  H.R. 
8578  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  for  the  restoration  of  Federal 
matching  share  for  community  action 
programs; 

H.R.  3.0,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  establishing 
the  Hells  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  States  of  Oregon.  Idaho,  and 
Washington;  and 

H.R.  8631,  from  the  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  amendments  to  the  Price- 
Anderson  provisions  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  courtesy,  but  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  either  the  majority 
leader  or  the  majority  whip  as  to  the 
schedule  for  today.  When  we  left  here 
on  Friday  afternoon  we  were  told  that 
the  program  for  today  would  be  an- 
nounced at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion today  as  to  whether  or  not  we  would 
have  a  full  schedule  of  suspensions  and 
whether  or  not  we  would  take  up  the 
New  York  bailout  legislation. 

Can  we  be  given  any  word  as  to  the 
situation  as  to  the  schedule  and  the 
program  for  today? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
did  not  hear  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  Inasmuch  as  I  wa« 
engaged  In  a  conversation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  On  Friday  siftemoon 
I  had  inquired  of  the  majority  whip  as  to 
whether  we  would  take  up  today  the 
entire  12  suspensions,  the  New  York 
legislation,  or  both,  or  parts  thereof.  My 


question  is.  What  Is  the  program  for 
today?      

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  today  is  that  we  will  take  up 
suspensions  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Suspen- 
sions Nos.  5  and  6,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  have  been  removed;  we  will  then 
take  up  suspension  No.  7  and  we  will  stop 
at  suspension  No.  7  and  then  go  into  the 
New  York  bill. 

We  hope  we  can  complete  the  rule  and 
the  3  hours  of  general  debate  today  and 
then  on  tomorrow  we  would  expect  to 
continue  on  with  that. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  anticipate  that  we 
will  be  in  session  today  until  6  or  7 
o'clock? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Tom  Massachusetts  and  I  withdraw  my 
■eservatlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
iie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
kfissourl? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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members  of  the  State  Transportation 
Department  by  providing  them  Jobs 
building  highways  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Ac- 
cording to  State  officials,  women,  blacks, 
and  Jews  all  would  be  unacceptable  to 
the  Saudi  Government. 

I  find  this  announcement  shocking 
and  deplorable.  One  of  our  great  States 
has  been  put  in  the  position  of  literally 
ignoring  and  possibly  violating  our  own 
civil  rights  laws  to  accede  to  the  divi- 
sionary whims  of  a  country  that  only  re- 
cently had  clothed  Itself  in  moralistic 
robes  and  led  the  fight  to  declare  Zion- 
ism as  racist. 

I  Intend.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  see  if  this  action  by 
one  of  our  States  violates  any  provisions 
of  our  own  Civil  Rights  Act.  If  it  does 
not,  I  will  offer  legislation  that  would 
make  such  actions  illegal. 

We  must  not  allow  the  hypocrisy  of 
other  nations  to  soil  our  own  hard-won 
civil  rights  gains. 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
the  newspaper  article  to  which  I  refer 
be  published  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 


November  17,  1975 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUSON  of  CWl- 
omia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point 
I  »f  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
s  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
'  Ice.  and  the  following  Members  failed 
1  0  respond: 

[Bcai  No.  703] 
i  nderson,  Eckhardt  Bllchel 

Calif.  Edwards.  Calif.  MUford 

1  ndrews,  N.C.     Each  Mills 

i  ndrews,  Esbleman  Mink 

N.  Dak.  Parjr  Mosher 

i  rcher  piah  Peyser 

I  tdell  Fraser  pi^e 

I  ergland  Gaydo*  RaUsback 

I  l««gl  Gonzalez  Rees 

I  D«g8  Hastings  Rhodes 

I  reaux  Hubert  Rlsenhoover 

I  recklnrldge       Heckler,  Mass.    Rosenthal 
t  rown.  Ohio       Helstoskl  Sarbanes 

E  urke.  Fla.  milla  Shuster 

E  urton,  PhUllp  Hinshaw  sikes 

C  ttlsholm  Holtzman  Staggers 

C  *y  Horton  Symington 

C  inyers  Howard  Teague 

C  >ughlln  Jones,  Ala.  Thompson 

E  snt  Karth  Udali 

E  ggs  Kastenmeler      Wampler 

E  jig«ll  Mathls  Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  369 
A  embers  have  recorded  theh-  presence  by 
e  ectronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
c(  edhigs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
w  th. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
3(b)  of  rule  XXVn,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  a  vote  is 
objected  to.  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


J  JWS.  BLACKS,  AND  WOMEN— THE 
HYPOCRISY  OP  OTHER  NATIONS 
(Mr.  HEINZ  asked  and  was  given  per- 
m  ission  to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 
ulB  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
miAs.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 

mr  colleagues'  attention  to  an  article 

th  at  appeared  Sunday  in  the  Washlng- 

to  a  Post  under  the  disturbing  headline: 

J  Bws.  Kacks,  Women  Out  of  Job  Plan  " 

fif  ^^  V^^\f.  "'^^  *°  *  plan  by  the 
St  ite  of  California  to  help  unemployed 


MEDICAI^E  DEADLINE  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  10284)   to  amend  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  that 
the  prevaUing  fees  recognized  by  medi- 
care for  fiscal  year  1976  are  not  less  than 
those  for  fiscal  year  1975.  to  extend  for 
three  years  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  grant  temporary  waivers  of  nurs- 
ing staff  requirements  for  small  hospitals 
m  rural  areas,  to  maintain  the  present 
system  of  coordination  of  the  medicare 
and  Federal  employees'  health  benefit 
programs,  and   to  correct  a   technical 
error  in  the  law  that  prevents  increases 
In  the  medicare  part  B  premiums. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

I  HJl.  10284 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

PKEVAnmo  CHABCE  LEVEL  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  1978 

SEC^o^f  1.  (a)  Section  1842(b)  (3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence- 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  third 
and  fourth  sentences  preceding  this  sen- 
tence, the  prevailing  charge  level  In  the  cas^ 
of  a  physician  service  In  a  particular  locaUty 
determined    pursuant    to    such    third    and 


fourth  sentences  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1976,  shaU,  If  lower  than  the  prevail- 
ing charge  level  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  In  the  case  of  a  similar  phys'i- 
clan  service  m  the  same  locality  by  reason 
of  the  application  of  economic  index  data 
be  raised  to  such  prevailing  charge  level  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  claims 
filed  under  part  B  of  title  XVUI  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  with  a  career  designated 
pursuant  to  section  1842  of  such  Act  and 
processed  by  such  carrier  after  the  appro- 
priate changes  were  made  In  the  prevailing 
charge  levels  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1975.  on  the  basis  of  economic  index 
data  under  the  third  and  fourth  sentences 
of  section  1842(b)  (3)  of  such  Act;  except 
that  (1)  If  less  than  the  correct  amount 
was  paid  (after  the  appUcatlon  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section)  on  any  claim  proc- 
essed prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section 
the  correct  amount  shall  be  paid  by  such 
carrier  at  such  time  (not  exceeding  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion) as  is  administratively  feasible,  and 
(2)  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  on  any 
claim  where  the  difference  between  the 
amount  paid  and  the  correct  amount  due  is 
less  than  $1. 

EXTENSION  or  AUTHORrrr  to  waive  2«-houb 

NTTBSING  SERVICE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  CERTAIN 
BT7RAL  HOSPITALS 

SEC.  2.  Section  1861(e)(6)    of  the  Social 
Security  Act   Is  amended   by  striking  out 
January    i,    1976"    and   Inserting   in    lieu 
thereof  "January  l,  1979". 

COORDINATION  BETWEEN  MEDICARE  AND  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES'    HEALTH   BENEFITS   PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  Section  1862(c)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  repealed. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO  PART  B 
PREMIUM  DETERMINATIONS 

.,^^^-  *J5^  Section  1839(c)(3)   of  the  So- 
ciai  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
June  1"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "May  l". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  determina- 
tions made  under  section  1839(c)(3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

pe  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  a 
second  wiU  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  nUnois  (Mr   Ros- 

TENKOWSKI). 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  5.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  unanimously 
ordered  the  bill  HM.  10284.  favorably  re- 
ported. Such  unanimity  clearly  reflects 
the  conunittee's  judgment  as  to  the  de- 
f L™  !^,'7  °^  '^®  provisions  contained  in 
this  bill.  Moreover,  because  of  the  time 
limitations  inherent  in  existing  legisla- 
tion, the  committee  believes  that  prompt 
action  on  the  bill  is  necessary  if  unwar- 
ranted hardships  for  medicare  benefici- 
aries are  to  be  avoided. 

Of  the  four  provisions  in  the  biU.  two 
are  designed  to  avert  critical  problems 
that,  if  left  uncorrected,  would  adversely 
affect  medicare  beneficiaries.  First,  the 
bill  would  eliminate  an  unintended  effect 
of  the  application  of  the  economic  index 
required  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  The  purpose  of  the  eco- 
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nomlc  index  is  to  assure  that  increases 
in  prevailing  physician  charge  levels  are 
related  to  rates  that  economic  data  in- 
dicate would  be  fair  to  all  the  parties 
concerned.  However,  delays  In  imple- 
menting the  index  have  resulted,  in  some 
cases,  in  rollbacks  in  prevailing  charges 
for  fiscal  year  1976  below  the  prevailing 
charge  levels  of  fiscal  year  1975.  This 
means  a  beneficiary  who  may  have  been 
reimbursed  $20,  for  example,  for  an  of- 
fice visit  in  fiscal  year  1975  may  get  only 
$15  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  index  was 
never  intended  to  have  such  an  adverse 
effect  on  beneficiaries,  the  committee 
concluded  that  legislation  is  needed  to 
eliminate  the  rollbacks.  Thus,  the  bill 
provides  that  during  fiscal  year  1976  no 
prevailing  charge  level  for  a  physician's 
services  would  be  less  than  the  prevailing 
charge  for  the  same  service  In  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Second,  the  bill  would  extend  for  three 
years  existing  authority  to  grant  tem- 
porary waivers  of  nursing  staff  require- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  enabling  small 
hospitals  in  rura^^reas  to  continue  their 
participation  in  m^icare.  Failure  to  con- 
tinue this  temporary  authority  could  se- 
verely disadvantage  medicare  benefici- 
aries in  those  rural  areas  where  such 
hospitals  represent  the  only  available 
acute  care  inpatient  faculties.  The  com- 
mittee continues  to  firmly  believe  in  the 
importance  of  having  registered  nursing 
personnel  on  duty  around  the  clock.  Con- 
sequently, the  waiver  may  only  be  ap- 
plied when  the  hospital  meets  all  neces- 
sary health  and  safety  standards  and 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  convinced  that 
the  waiver  will  not  represent  a  hazard 
to  patient  welfare.  During  the  past  5 
years  under  this  waiver  provision,  sev- 
eral himdred  small  rural  hospitals  that 
formerly  could  not  meet  the  nursing  staff 
requirement  have  been  able  to  come  Into 
compliance.  The  evidence  indicates  that 
the  remaining  72  rural  hospitals  should 
be  able  to  acquire  the  necessary  nursing 
staff  during  the  3 -year  period  of  the  ex- 
tension. 

A  third  provision  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  the  present 
system  of  coordination  of  the  medicare 
and  Federal  employees'  Health  Benefits 
programs.  The  committee  has  concluded, 
on  the  basis  of  extensive  analysis,  that 
the  present  system  of  coordination  re- 
mains the  most  desirable  and  effective 
approach.  After  full  consideration  of  al- 
ternative approaches  by  HEW,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  GAO,  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  medicare  supple- 
ments provided  under  FEHB  today  are 
quite  rich.  Enrollment  of  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries in  low-option  FEHB  plans  will 
ordinarily  result  in  full  coverage  under 
the  existing  relationship  between  medi- 
care and  the  FEHB  programs.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement 
and  Employee  Benefits,  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  has  also  en- 
dorsed our  committee's  conclusion  that 
the  present  method  of  coordination  be 
continued.  He  has  cosponsored  the  bllL 

The  fourth  provision  of  H.R.  10284 
would  correct  a  technical  error  In  exist- 
ing law  under  which  premiums  for  part  B 
permanently  frozen  at  the  current  rate 


of  $6.70.  Under  this  provision  of  the  bill, 
increases  in  premiums  would  be  per- 
mitted on  July  1,  1976,  and  in  future 
years  at  rates  no  greater  than  the  rate 
of  increase  in  monthly  social  security 
benefits.  Since  its  Inception,  part  B  of 
medicare  has  been  financed  through  a 
combination  of  monthly  premiums  paid 
by  beneficiaries  who  choose  to  enroll  and 
payments  from  general  revenues.  Al- 
though the  premium  was  originally  de- 
signed to  equal  one -half  of  program  cost, 
the  1972  amendments  limited  the  maxi- 
mum premium  increase  each  year  to  the 
percentage  by  which  social  security 
monthly  benefits  are  increased. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  some 
people  would  prefer  not  to  allow  the  part 
B  premium  to  increase  at  a  time  when 
the  elderly,  as  well  as  others,  are  feeling 
the  effects  of  inflation  in  health  care 
costs.  Failure  to  increase  the  premium, 
however,  will  result  in  millions  of  dollars 
of  unintended  increased  general  revenue 
expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency  and  validity 
of  this  bill  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
his  agreement  to  hold  in  abeyance  any 
jurisdictional  questions  in  order  not  to 
delay  House  consideration  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

In  summary,  enactment  of  H.R.  10284 
will  preclude  the  imposition  of  unin- 
tended hardships  on  beneficiaries  and 
help  to  maintain  the  program's  viabiUty. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  of  H.R. 
10284. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment that  I  speak  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  10284.  a  bUl  that  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  full  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee,  as  well  as  of  Its 
Health  Subcommittee. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  costliness  of  the  medicare  program 
has  been  the  object  of  criticism  in  re- 
cent months,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
substantial  legislative  reform  may  well  be 
overdue.  Nevertheless,  it  also  needs  to  be 
emphasized  that  since  its  Inception  the 
medicare  program  has  helped  provide 
quality  medical  care  and  a  higher  level 
of  health  to  a  large  number  of  our  el- 
derly and  disabled  citizens. 

H.R.  10284  may  be  viewed  as  one  step 
in  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  im- 
portant overall  objective  of  this  Nation — 
to  provide  access  to  high  quality  health 
care  to  all  Americans,  in  a  manner  that 
is  efficient,  equitable,  and  cost-effective. 

Two  days  of  public  hearings  on  Issues 
In  medicare  reform  brought  out  the  many 
problems  in  medicare  that  may  warrant 
legislative  action.  They  Illuminated  the 
problems  that  can  result  if  complex  pro- 
grams are  enacted  rapidly,  without  ap- 
propriate mechanisms  and  resources  to 
Insure  their  successful  Implementation. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  Hil. 
10284  illustrates  the  ability  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  take  effective  action  when  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  prevent  hardship  to 


certain  groups  of  people  affected  by  the 
medicare  legislation.  For  although  this  Is 
a  relatively  modest  bill,  it  is  concerned 
with  four  very  important  issues,  and  will 
require  immediate  legislative  action  by 
the  Congress  because  of  time  limitations 
inherent  in  existing  legislation. 

One  of  the  significant  changes  this  leg- 
islation will  bring  about  is  the  repeal  of 
section  1862(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  That  statute  calls  for  medicare  to 
stop  making  payments,  as  of  January  1. 
1976,  for  services  furnished  to  a  benefici- 
ary for  which  he  also  has  coverage  un- 
der the  Federal  employees'  health  bene- 
fits— ^FEHB — program.  After  careful 
consideration  of  reports  by  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  it  became 
clear  that  the  medicare  supplements  pro- 
vided under  FEH§  today  are  quite  rich, 
and  that  enrollment  of  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries in  low-option  FEHB  plans  will 
ordinarily  result  in  full  coverage  of  most 
charges  under  the  existing  relationship 
between  medicare  and  FEHB. 

Since  it  appears  that  any  change  in  the 
existing  relationship  would  be  costly  to 
the  Government,  and  in  that  equity  does 
not  require  such  an  Increase  in  expendi- 
tures, the  committee  has  unanimously 
voted  to  repeal  section  1862(c)  and 
thereby  maintain  the  present  relation- 
ship between  FEHB  and  medicare. 

There  is  certainly  much  to  be  done  to 
provide  relief  to  those  of  our  elderly  pop- 
ulations who  are  feeling  the  high  infla- 
tion of  health  costs.  However,  the  part 
B  premium  increase  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  most  equitable  way  to  sustain  a  sound 
financial  basis  for  the  medicare  program, 
since  it  would  not  result  in  disproportion- 
ately greater  costs  to  the  very  sick — as 
would  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
Increased  deductibles  and  coinsurance. 

The  remaining  two  matters  H.R7l0284 
deals  with  are  equally  importk^ntj  td- 
though  not  quite  as  complex  in  nature. 
The  first  concerns  the  need  to  extend  Uie 
waiver  granted  to  certain  rural  hospitals 
from  compliance  with  the  requirement  to 
have  round-the-clock  registered  nursing 
care.  The  committee  considered  the  prob- 
lem carefully,  and  is  assured  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  will  exercise  careful 
and  conscientious  discretion  to  insure 
that  only  those  hospitals  which  are  mak- 
ing genuine  good  faith  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  will  be  sdlowed  the 
benefits  of  this  waiver.  We  are  confident 
that  the  progress  other  rural  hospitals 
have  made  in  providing  higher  quality 
care  to  their  patients  will  continue,  and 
that  all  such  hospitals  will  act  in  good 
faith  to  comply  not  just  with  the  stand- 
ards of  the  CSovemment  but,  more  im- 
portantly, the  highest  standards  of  the 
medical  and  nursing  professions.  Exten- 
sion of  the  waiver  for  3  years,  under 
such  conditions,  represents  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  sensible  compromise  between 
the  views  of  those  who  advocate  a  longer 
extension  and  of  those  who  believe  It 
necessary  to  require  all  hospitals  to  com- 
ply with  the  regulation  at  this  time. 

Finally,  HJl.  10284  would  prevent  the 
use  of  the  so-called  economic  fee  index 
in  determining  reimbursement  to  physi- 
cians from  causing  a  "rollback"  so  that 
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physicians  might  receive  less  in  fiscal 
year  1976  than  in  fiscal  ye&r  1975  for  the 
same  service.  Such  a  rollback  in  prevail- 
ing charges  pursuant  to  requirements  of 
the  1972  amendments  to  medicare  could 
prove  very  detrimental  to  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries, since  physicians  understandably 
would  be  most  reluctant  to  accept  assign- 
ments of  claims  under  such  conditions. 
In  simimary,  H.R.  10284  is  an  example 
of  how  "technical"  amendments  to  the 
medicare  law  can  be  exceedingly  impor- 
tant in  helpirg  to  maintain  the  pro- 
gram's viability  and  effectiveness.  I  be- 
heve  it  is  important  to  observe  in  this 
regard  that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  10284 
will  not  result  in  increased  costs  to  the 
Government — a  point  that  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  to  emphasize.  Nor  would 
any  other  existing  rights  or  obligations 
of  medicare  or  social  security  benefici- 
aries be  changed  by  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  urger  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  enacting  this  important,  timely 
and  remedial  legislation.  It  is  vital  that 
the  time  limitations  which  H.R.  10284  is 
concerned  with  not  be  allowed  to  slip  by, 
and  that  the  changes  which  H.R.  10284 
M^ntemplates  be  enacted  at  this  time 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  White) 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dls- 
;inct  privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
Jill  and  to  speak  in  its  behalf. 

As  you  know,  section  3  of  the  bill  pro- 
^des  for  the  repeal  of  section  1862-C 
)f  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  is  essential 
;hat  this  section  of  the  law  be  repealed 
)y  January  1,  1976. 

The  objective  In  enacting  this  clause 
fas  to  achieve  an  Improved  method  of 
;oordinatlon  between  the  medicare  and 
'ederal  employees'  health  benefits  pro- 
rams.  In  the  3  years  since  enactment, 
he  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  De- 
)artment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
are,  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
lave  studied  various  methods  of  coordi- 
:iating  these  programs  to  meet  the  ob- 
ectlves  of   that  legislation.   The  Civil 
i  tervice  Commission  and  HEW  have  de- 
1  ermined  not  only  that  compliance  with 
jection  1862-C  Is  unfeasible,  but  that 
( ompllance  would  In  fact  be  disadvan- 
lageous  to  Federal   employees,   annui- 
tants, and  the  Government. 

U  section  1862-C  Is  not  repealed  by 
.  anuar>-  1,  persons  enrolled  in  the  Fed- 
« ral  employees'  health  benefits  program 
^ho  are  eligible  for  medicare  will  be 
<  enied  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
Medicare  benefits.  Such  denial  will  re- 
(  aire  these  persons  to  obtain  more  com- 
jrehensive  coverage  in  the  FEHB  pro- 
j  ram  or  elsewhere  at  increased  personal 
( ost.  In  addition,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
^]^iop  has  estimated  the  increased 
]  "EHB  premlimi  payments  for  Federal 
« mployees,  annuitants,  and  the  Govern - 
I  lent  for  1976  alone  to  be  $235  million. 
1  «cause  premium  payments  will  be  pro- 

I  ortlonaUy  higher  in  those  health  bene- 

I I  plans  with  greater  numbers  of 
r  ledlcare  beneficiaries,  the  very  persons 
1  itended  to  benefit  from  the  provisions 
c  r  section  1882-C  will  suffer  an  economic 
c  Isadvantage  if  the  section  Is  not  re- 
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pealed.  Clearly,  this  is  not  what  Congress 
Intended. 

The  aim  of  section  1862-C  Is  laudable; 
However,  much  study  has  shown  that 
the  objective  cannot  be  feasibly  attained 
Rather,  than  permit  the  exclusion  of 
medicare  coverage  to  have  such  an  xm- 
wanted  effect,  which  would  clearly  frus- 
trate congressional  intent,  we  must  re- 
peal section  1862-C. 

The  bill  before  us  also  addresses  the 
Issue  of  nursing  service  requirements  for 
small  hospitals  in  rural  areas.  The  pres- 
ent law  allowing  waivers  for  the  24-hour 
registered  nurse  coverage  requirement 
has  made  it  possible  for  many  good  and 
otherwise  qualified  rural  hospitals  to 
continue  as  providers  under  medicare 
and  medicaid.  The  bill  would  extend  the 
authority  for  this  waiver,  which  is  due  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year,  for  3  more 
years. 

Attracting  enough  R.N.'s  for  24-hour 
coverage  has  always  been  a  problem  for 
rural  hospitals. 

Loss  of  certification  as  qualified  pro- 
viders under  medicare  and  medicaid 
would  work  a  severe  hardship  on  both  the 
rural  hospital  and  the  patient.  Such  fa- 
cilities depend  significantly  on  their  pa- 
tient load  covered  under  these  programs. 
A  closing  or  loss  of  certification  of  just 
one  of  these  hospitals  would  force  an  ex- 
pensive and  unneeded  burden  on  the  pa- 
tient, who  in  West  Texas,  would  have  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  next 
available  medical  facility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  behalf  of  the  many  senior  citizens 
who  have  contacted  me  to  voice  their 
concern  over  medicare  cutbacks,  I  urge 
passage  of  H.R.  10284  now  before  us. 
which  seeks  to  prevent  such  cutbacks  and 
assure  that  the  prevailing  fees  recog- 
nized by  medicare  for  fiscal  year  1976 
are  not  less  than  those  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

While  the  cost  of  living  continues  to 
soar  and  the  economic  problems  of  older 
Americans  living  on  fixed  incomes  are 
exacerbated  by  inflation,  now  is  the  time 
to  Insure  that  there  will  be  no  cutbacks 
In  medicare  benefits.  Hence,  enactment 
of  this  legislative  is  imperative. 

The  measure  will  prevent  reduction  In 
benefits  that  would  result  under  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, under  Public  Law  92-603. 
That  law  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  roll 
back  medicare  payments  toward  doctor 
bills  to  the  amounts  physicians  were 
charging  In  1969  and  1970.  plus  a  small 
yearly  Increase  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary. 
As  stated  to  me  by  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 
It  waa  certainly  not  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  these  limitations  should  be  so 
severe  as  to  penalize  beneficiaries  ...  Of  par- 
cular  concern  is  that  these  new  regulations 
are  having  the  unintended  and  unanticipated 
effect  of  rolling  back  fiscal  year  1978  pre- 
vailing charge  levels  below  fiscal  year  1976 
levels  In  certain  areas. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  H.R.  10284. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Because  HEW  Is  bound  by  statutory 
requirements,  congressional  legislative 
action  Is  required.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity today  to  prevent  medicare  cut- 
oa«k«  by  supporting  and  passing  H.R. 
10284. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  8618;  to  amend  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  additional  consultation 
and  education  to  employers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

^HJi.  8618 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
21  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  his 
responslbUltles  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  visit  the  workplace  of  any  em- 
ployer for  the  purpose  of  affording  consul- 
tation and  advice  to  the  employer.  Such  con- 
sultative visits  may  be  conducted  only  upon 
a  valid  request  by  the  employer  for  consul- 
tation and  advice  at  the  workplace  concern- 
ing the  obligations  of  the  employer  under 
section  6.  In  making  consultative  visits  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to  small  businesses  and  to  hazardous 
workplaces.  The  Secretary  shaU  make  and 
transmit  to  the  employer  a  written  report, 
contaimng  recommendations  regarding  the 
elimination  of  any  hazards  disclosed  during 
any  such  consultative  visit. 

"(2)  No  consultative  visit  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
spection or  Investigation  under  section  8  of 
the  Act  and  no  citations  shall  be  Issued  nor 
shall  any  civil  penalty  be  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  upon  such  visit,  except  that:  (A) 
where  an  employer  falls  to  eliminate  an 
imminent  danger  disclosed  during  a  con- 
sultative visit,  the  Secretary  shall  take  any 
appropriate  action  under  section  13  to  elimi- 
nate such  condition;  and  (B)  If  there  Is  sub- 
btantlal  probability  that  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  to  employees  could  result  from 
conditions  disclosed  during  a  consultative 
visit,  the  Secretary  shall  Immediately  notify 
the  employer  of  such  conditions  and  afford 
the  employer  a  reasonable  time  to  eliminate 
such  conditions.  Where  the  Secretary  is  not 
satisfied  through  a  further  consultative  visit, 
documentary  evidence,  or  otherwise  that 
such  elimination  has  taken  place,  the  Sec- 
retary may  take  any  appropriate  action  under 
this  Act. 

"(3)    Infmnatlon  regarding  consultatiT» 
vtolta  shall   not  be   transmitted   to  repr»-- 
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sentatlves  of  the  Secretary  engaged  in  en- 
forcement activities  except  where  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2) . 

"(4)  E^xcept  as  otherwise  provided,  nothing 
herein  shall  affect  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  under  sections  8,  9, 
10.  and  13.  Advice  given  during  a  consultative 
visit  shall  not  be  binding  on  the  Secretary 
In  the  event  of  any  inspection  of  the  work- 
place. In  the  event  of  such  inspection,  a 
written  report  of  the  consultation  visit  may. 
with  the  consent  of  the  employer,  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  employer's  good  faith  In 
proposing  penalties. 

"(5)  In  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  separation  of  functions 
between  officers,  employees,  or  agents  who 
conduct  consultative  visits  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  officers,  employees,  or  agents 
who  conduct  Inspections  or  Investigations 
under  section  8. 

"(6)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  programs  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees which,  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall 
be  conducted  in  local  communities  and  shall 
deal  with  hazards  In  particular  Industries.". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1975,  and  ending  September  30,  1976, 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  and  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dohinick  V.  Daniels) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  hi  support  of  H.R. 
8618.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  to  provide  consul- 
tation and  education  services  to  em- 
ployers, upon  request,  at  their 
workplaces. 

As  sponsor  of  the  original  bill  and  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  OSHA.  I  want  to 
reiterate  my  support  for  this  landmark 
piece  of  legislation  enacted  in  1970  to 
protect  the  hves,  health,  and  safety  of 
65  million  working  men  and  women. 

I  realize  that  no  law  is  perfect,  that 
there  comes  an  appropriate  time  to 
amend  a  law  In  order  to  Improve  it.  To- 
day, the  time  has  come  for  us  to  amend 
and  improve  the  original  Occupational  • 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  Accordingly.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  8618. 
which  authorizes  the  Department  of  La- 
bor to  visit  the  workplace  of  employers 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  consultation 
and  advice.  This  onslte  consultation 
service  will  be  voluntary,  based  solely 
upon  an  employer's  request  for  consulta- 
tion to  assist  him  In  Interpreting  stand- 
ards as  they  apply  to  his  workplace.  The 


bill  directs  the  Labor  Department  to  give 
priority  In  filling  requests  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  hazardous  workplaces. 

A  consultative  visit  authorized  by  this 
amendment  is  not  an  inspection.  No  cita- 
tion shall  be  issued  nor  any  civil  penal- 
ties imposed  except  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
corrected imminent  danger  or  an  un- 
abated serious  hazard. 

The  bill  clearly  separates  consultation 
from  enforcement  proceedings,  and  pro- 
vides for  separation  of  consultation  and 
compliance  staffs. 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  establish 
programs  for  education  and  training  of 
employers  and  employees,  which  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  local  communities. 

This  amendment  does  not  weaken  nor 
diminish  the  vital  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  OSHA,  Including  first  instance 
sanctions.  I  believe  that  this  bill  will, 
in  fact,  improve  working  conditions  be- 
cause employers  who  in  good  faith  re- 
quest consultations  will  surely  act  upon 
the  consultant's  advice  and  improve 
safety  and  health  practices. 

The  chances  of  each  of  the  5  million 
workplaces  covered  by  OSHA  being  in- 
spected are  statistically  remote.  There- 
fore, programs  of  onsite  consiUtation  in 
every  jurisdiction  will  have  two  major 
benefits.  First,  it  will  assist  employers 
in  complying  with  the  act,  and  second, 
it  Will  upgrade  working  conditions  for 
einployees. 

"The  most  persuasive  case  for  Federal 
onsite  consultation  comes  from  employ- 
ers doing  business  in  22  jurisdictions 
where  onsite  consultation  is  not  avail- 
able. These  businessmen  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  concerned  because  Congress 
has  not  responded  to  the  need  for  con- 
sultation in  every  State. 

Specifically,  imder  the  two  existing 
consultation  programs  employers  in  34 
jurisdictions  can  receive  consultation 
within  their  workplaces.  Employers  In 
the  other  22  jurisdictions  covered  by 
OSHA  cannot.  The  purpose  of  H.R.  8618 
Is  simple — it  will  rectify  this  glaring 
inequity. 

Under  OSHA  currently,  a  businessman 
in  Kansas  can  receive  consultation,  while 
a  similar  businessman  across  the  river 
in  Missouri  cannot.  The  same  is  true  for 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin, 
and  Illinois.  Likewise,  a  businessman 
who  operates  several  establishments  In 
different  States  may  receive  consulta- 
tion in  one  State  but  not  in  another. 
An  employer  should  not  be  deprived  of 
onsite  consultation  simply  by  virtue  of 
the  State  in  which  he  locates  his  busi- 
ness. Nor  should  workers  employed  in 
those  businesses  be  denied  safeguards  to 
be  gained  by  onsite  consultation. 

Critics  of  OSHA  have  complained  that 
standards  are  complex  and  confusing. 
Clearly  onsite  consultative  services 
which  offer  an  employer  an  opportunity 
to  apply  OSHA  standards  to  his  own 
workplace  will  remedy  this  situation. 

Consultative  services  will  also  assist 
employers  In  understanding  sophisti- 
cated health  hazards,  which,  without 
such  services,  would  have  gone  unde- 
tected. 

Further,  onsite  consultation  to  em- 
ployers will  facilitate  the  dissemination 
of  Information  under  the  act  by  placing 
in  the  law  a  mechanism  for  Imparting 


information  directly  to  employers,  point- 
ing out  specific  hazards  in  the  workplace, 
and  providing  advice  on  elimination  of 
hazards. 

Onsite  consultation  to  employers  has 
been  considered  at  great  length  by  the 
Manpower  Compensation,  and  Health 
and  Safety  Subcommittee.  Thirty-one 
days  of  oversight  hearings  have  been 
held  on  OSHA  since  its  enactment.  In 
July  1975. 4  days  were  devoted  exclusively 
to  consultation.  Numerous  members  of 
Congress  testified  in  support  of  consulta- 
tion and  120  members  have  sponsored 
consultation  bills.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  National  Small  Business 
Association  endorse  H.R.  8618.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  testified  for  the 
bill.  I  have  a  letter  from  Secretary  of 
Labor  John  T.  Dunlop  who  imequivoca- 
bly  endorses  the  bill.  I  have  inserted  this 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Friday.  November  14.  1975.  It  appears  on 
page  36649. 

I  hold  no  pride  In  this  legislation  sim- 
ply because  it  bears  my  name.  But  I  do 
hold  a  very  deep  and  abiding  concern  for 
the  American  worker — a  concern  for  the 
life  and  health  of  millions  of  working 
men  and  women. 

In  summary,  may  I  state  that  It  Is  my 
considered  judgment  that  enactment  of 
H.R.  8618  is  a  responsible  and  necessary 
step  In  Improving  the  1970  OSHA  legis- 
lation: 

It  will  Improve  the  mechanism  to 
secure  volimtary  compliance. 

It  does  not  weaken  or  diminish  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  OSHA. 

It  does  not  eliminate  first  instance 
sanctions  which  is  the  heart  of  OSHA. 
It  provides  onsite  consultation  to  em- 
.  ployers  In  every  State. 

It  will  mitigate  the  criticism  leveled  at 
OSHA. 

OSHA  will  gain  greater  acceptance  In 
all  56  jurisdictions  covered  by  the  act 
and  thereby  increase  worker  safety. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEIfi.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Doicnick  V. 
Daniels)  ,  for  yielding. 

I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  In  the  case  of  small  businesses 
which  request  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  come  in  and  consult  as  to  the  con- 
ditions in  the  industry  or  plant,  if  the 
small  business  should  comply  with  all  the 
suggestions  of  the  Investigative  or  con- 
sulting officer  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  will  this  constitute  a  protection 
for  the  small  business,  so  that  It  will  be 
assured  of  some  protection  against  a 
citation?  In  other  words,  what  would 
happen  If  the  Department  of  Labor  comes 
In  and  says.  "This  Is  fine.  Everytiiing  Is 
great  In  this  plant."  and  then  the  plant 
is  visited  by  OSHA  and  the  opinion  is 
that  everything  is  perfectly  terrible  and 
they  say.  "Here  is  a  big  fine"? 
What  recourse  has  the  little  business? 
Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
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tlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Pin- 
wick)  for  her  question. 

What  occiirs  Is  this:  Upon  voluntary 
request  and  a  consultation,  the  consulta- 
tion officer  will  view  the  work  site,  and 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  he  will 
advise  the  employer  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  is  in  compliance  or  in  violation  of  the 
act. 

The  employer  will  receive  a  written  re- 
port from  the  consultant  and  will  be 
given  a  time  limit  within  which  to  cor- 
rect any  violation  if  it  is  an  imminent 
danger  or  serious  danger.  However,  if 
subsequently  an  enforcement  officer 
should  visit  that  place  and  cite  him  for 
a  violation,  the  written  report  that  was 
previously  given  to  him  by  a  consultant 
nay  be  used  by  the  employer  in  mitlga- 
aon  of  any  penalty  that  the  Secretary 
may  deem  it  advisable  to  impose. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
ny  distinguished  colleague  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  thank 
ny  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
toe  gentleman  yield? 
\         Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  would 
»      «  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
x)uisi{ina. 

Mr.   WAGGONNER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
hank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  understatement 
hat  in  administering  the  Occupational 
Jiafety  and  Health  Act  that  there  has 
I  een  an  imdue  burden.  In  a  relative  way, 
1  laced  upon  what  we  commonly  refer  to 
IS  the  small  businessman  or  the  small 
<  ontractor  as  opposed  to  the  large  one, 
(r  the  small  manufacturing  facility  as 
cpposed    to    the    large    manufacturing 
f  icility.  As  I  view  the  gentleman's  pro- 
I  osal  it  is  only  intended  that  these  people 
V  ho  do  not  have  the  financial  or  other 
risources  to  comply  with  OSHA  to  the 
e  stent  that  a  larger  firm  does  be  provided 
a  mechanism  by  which  one  who  is  really 
titerested  in  complying  with   occupa- 
t  onal  standards  can  find  out  for  them- 
s  slves  what  their  problems  are  and  then 
b;  able  to  do  something  about  it. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  any  small 
bisinessman  who  asked  this  help,  who 
n  akes  a  valid  request,  Is  acting  In  good 
fi  kith  and  wants  to  provide  for  safety 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  agree 
w  Ith  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  So  I  see  absolutely 
n  )thing  wrong  in  this  amendment  to  try 
t<  relieve  the  burden  on  the  small  busi- 
n  jssman  because,  in  the  final  analysis,  he 
w  Mits  to  provide  for  safety,  he  wants  to 
k  low  what  he  has  got  to  do  to  comply. 
Kb  simply  needs  some  help  and  some 
ci  pability  that  he  does  not  have  himself 
It  would  just  seem  the  better  part  of 
w  sdom  and  in  the  interest  of  safety  In 
siiall  business  establishments  for  us  to 
a]  low  this  new  proposal  to  become  effec- 
ti  re  and  I  support  the  distinguished  gen- 
tl  iman's  proposal. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  want 
ta  thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
f c  r  his  contribution  and  may  I  further 
at  d  that  this  amendment  specifies  that 
pi  lorltles  shall  be  given  small  business- 
mm  on  their  requests  for  consultation 
ai  d  also  to  those  industries  which  are 
d(  emed  hazardous. 
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Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
see  if  I  imderstand  thoroughly  and  cor- 
rectly the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  First  I  un- 
derstand that  a  small  businessman  won- 
dering if  he  is  in  compliance  or  out  of 
compliance  with  OSHA,  can  call  upon  the 
agency  to  send  an  enforcement  officer  to 
make  an  inspection  of  his  place' 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  That  is 
correct,  he  may  call  a  consultant. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Once  the  expert  has 
made  the  inspection,  then  the  small  busi- 
nessman is  entitled  to  a  report  from  the 
agency  on  whether  he  is  in  compliance  or 
out  of  compliance? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  And  If  he  Is  out  of 
compliance,  then  he  is  entitled  to  know 
from  the  enforcement  officer  what  It  will 
take  to  get  into  compliance? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  The 
consultant  will  supply  a  written  report. 

However,  may  I  add  at  this  particular 
point  if  the  consultant  finds  that  there  Is 
an  imminent  danger,  It  must  be  cor- 
rected immediately  or  otherwise  he  re- 
ports it  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the 
protection  of  the  worker. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  any  event  the  smaU  busi- 
nessman In  making  this  inquiry  to  the 
agency  Is  entiUed  to  know  from  the 
agency,  from  its  representatives,  whether 
or  not  he  Is  In  compliance  and  what  It 
will  take  to  get  into  compUance  before 
any  assessment  is  made  against  him' 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Or  before  any  charges 
are  preferred  against  him. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Let  me 
correct  the  genUeman  at  that  point  so 
that  there  Is  no  misunderstanding.  The 
consifltant  cannot  issue  a  citation  nor 
may  he  impose  a  fine. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  Daniels)  for  present- 
ing such  a  sensible  amendment  and  I 
hope  for  its  adoption,  and  if  it  is  adopted, 
that  the  agency  will  then  exercise  the 
same  good  judgment  in  administering  It 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
in  presenting  It. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand the  bill,  it  would  apply  to  all  busi- 
nesses but  particular  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  small  businesses  and  extra  hazardous 
situations.  Is  that  correct' 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
measure  that  should  have  been  Included 
ha  the  original  legislation,  ha  fairness  to 
the  American  public.  I  certainly  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Danuxs)  ,  and  the  gen- 


tleman's committee  for  bringing  It  before 
the  House  because  it  certainly  will  correct 
an  inequity  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  one  question.  Suppose  an  em- 
ployer asked  for  consultative  services 
provided  by  this  act  and  sent  a  letter  to 
the  appropriate  agency  asking  for  that 
service,  and  before  the  consultant  got 
there  to  make  the  inspection  and  the 
recommendations,  an  enforcement  of- 
ficer went  around  there  in  the  meantime. 
Would  the  employer  be  protected  by  the 
mere  fact  that  he  made  a  request  for 
the  consultative  services? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Under 
those  circumstances,  this  bill  does  not 
stop  the  Department  of  Labor  from  per- 
forming its  duties  as  mandated  by  the 
act.  At  the  present  time  the  statute  pro- 
vides for  ofifsite  consultation  as  well  as 
for  enforcement.  The  only  reason  why 
consultation  Is  not  provided  in  the  work- 
place is  because  as  ttoe  act  has  been  In- 
terpreted, it  is  prohibited.  However,  if 
by  some  remote  chance  an  enforcement 
officer  walks  into  a  plant  while  a  con- 
sultation is  taking  place,  the  enforce- 
ment provision  must  continue  to  operate. 
These  are  two  separate  procedures. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I, thank  the  gentle- 
man for  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Repeatedly  here  in  the  last  few  min- 
utes we  have  heard  references  to  small 
businesses.  Is  there  anywhere  in  the  bill 
or  report  a  clear-cut  definition  of  what 
a  small  business  might  be? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  As  I 
understand  it,  yes.  I  understand  that  It 
Is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Read- 
ing from  page  6: 

The  bill  directs  the  Labor  Department  to 
give  priority  In  flUlng  requests  to  smaU 
businesses  and  to  hazardous  workplaces.  The 
size  of  the  business  shall  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  employees.  Although  the  pro- 
gram gives  priority  to  hazardous  Industries 
and  to  small  businesses  because  of  their 
special  problems. . . . 


Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  do 
know  that  under  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Act  they  do  define  what 
small  businesses  are,  and  the  definition 
varies  from  industry  to  industry.  In  one 
industry  a  small  business  may  be  con- 
sidered a  business  of  50  or  less  employ- 
ees; in  another  industry  it  may  be  750 
or  less.  However,  my  bill  puts  no  numeri- 
cal limitation  on  size  of  a  business. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  I  just  wanted 
to  make  clear  what  a  small  business 
might  be. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Our  subcommittee  held  31  days  of 
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oversight  hearings.  Pour  days  were  de- 
voted exclusively  to  this  particular  legis- 
lation, and  this  legislation  has  the  sup- 
port and  endorsement  of  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee. In  fact.  120  Members  cospon- 
sored  onsite  consultation  legislation. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Businesses,  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers,  the  As- 
sociated General  Contractors  of  America, 
and  the  National  Small  Business  Asso- 
ciation endorse  H.R.  8618.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  testified  for  the  bill. 
I  have  inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  John  T.  Dimlop,  and 
it  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Friday,  November  14,  at  page  36649. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  OSHA  ap- 
plies to  not  only  the  50  States,  but 
six  other  jurisdictions,  I>uerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  trust  ter- 
ritory. Twenty-two  of  these  jurisdictions 
have  already  adopted  their  own  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  laws  and  20  of 
these  jurisdictions  provide  for  onsite 
consultation.  By  an  appropriation  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  fiscal  year  1975  as  well  as  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  $5  million  was  appropriated 
to  provide  onsite  consultation  to  the 
other  34  jurisdictions  that  do  not  pro- 
vide this  service. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  that  legisla- 
tion entered  Into  contracts  with  15  of 
those  34  States,  giving  them  a  50-50 
grant  to  provide  onsite  consultation.  One 
of  those  States  dropped  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, so  actually  14  States  plus  20  States 
provide  onsite  consultation.  Therefore 
we  have  22  jurisdictions  which  do  not 
provide  onsite  consultation. 

Today  the  State  of  New  York  provides 
onsite  consultation  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  where  I  come  from,  has  no  on- 
site  consultation.  Is  It  fair  for  the  busi- 
nessmen in  New  York  to  get  their  service 
and  the  businessmen  In  New  Jersey  not 
to  get  It?  The  same  thing  is  true  between 
the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  Wis- 
consin provides  onsite  consultation  and 
Illinois  does  not.  Likewise  the  same  situ- 
ation Is  true  with  Missouri  and  its  ad- 
joining State  of  Kansas.  But  also  let 
us  take  another  situation  of  an  em- 
ployer who  has  a  number  of  establish- 
ments located  in  various  States.  Some 
States  provide  onsite  consultation  and 
some  States  may  not  provide  consulta- 
tion. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


[Roll  No.  704] 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gaydos 

Michel 

Andrews, 

Gibbons 

Mllford 

N.  Dak. 

Gonzalez 

Mink 

Bergland 

Harsha 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Boggs 

Hastings 

Mosher 

Breckinridge 

Hubert 

Moss 

Brown,  Ohio 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Burke,  Fla. 

Helstoski 

Peyser 

Carter 

HUlls 

Pickle 

Conyers 

Hinsbaw 

Railsback 

Coughlin 

Horton 

Rhodes 

Dent 

Howard 

Risenhoover 

Diggs 

Jarman 

Rosenthal 

Dingell 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sikes 

Drlnan 

Jones.  Okla. 

Skubitz 

Eckbardt 

Karth 

Staggers 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kastenmeier 

Stuckey 

Edwards,  Calif 

Kindness 

Symington 

English 

Leggett 

Udall 

Esch 

Lott 

Ullman 

Eshleman 

Martin 

Wampler 

Fary 

Mathis 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Fraser 

Meeds 

Wright 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  On  this  rollcall  365  Members 
have  recorded  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


OCCUPATIONAL    SAFETY   AND 
HEALTH  ACT  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels)  . 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QuiE) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  necessity 
for  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  became  apparent  when  it 
was  discovered  an  estimated  14,000  em- 
ployees are  killed  In  the  course  of  their 
employment  annually  and  another  2.2 
million  employees  suffer  disabling  in- 
juries and  that  efforts  to  reduce  those 
statistics  were  uncoordinated  and  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Accordingly,  OSHA  was  enacted  to 
protect  American  workers,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  the  Nation  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions.  No  one  disputes  the 
goals  of  the  act,  but  many  have  dis- 
puted the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  act. 

Over  the  last  3  years,  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  held  over  30 
days  of  oversight  hearings  on  OSHA  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  Chairman 
Daniel  and  ranking  member  Esch.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Prob- 
lems Affecting  Small  Business  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  has  held  hearings  on  the  effects 
of  the  administration  of  OSHA  on  small 
business.  Numerous  witnesses  before  both 
committees  have  objected  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act,  while,  at  the  same 
time  endorsing  the  purposes  and  goals 
of  the  act.  The  great  majority  of  com- 
plaints have  resulted  from  the  inability 
of  businesses,  i>articularly  small  busi- 
nesses, to  imderstand  and  cope  with  the 
many  standards  and  complex  regulations 
promulgated  under  OSHA.  Although 
Congress  hoped  and  Intended  that  the 
act  would  help  achieve  voluntary  com- 
pliance through  an  enforcement  system, 


those  resultant  enforcement  efforts  have 
only  built  up  opposition  to  OSHA.  Part 
of  this  opposition  is  probably  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  communication;  a  failure 
that  H.R.  8618  seeks  to  rectify. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  identical  to 
H.R.  8618, 1  firmly  support  this  long-de- 
bated, thoroughly  examined  concept  of 
on-site  consultation.  The  reason  I  do  so 
is  because  I  believe  on-site  consultation 
will  encourage  voluntary  compliance  by 
employers  which  presently  lack  the  re- 
sources and  knowledge  of  coming  into 
compliance  with  OSHA  and  its  regula- 
tions. If  our  objective  continues  to  be  a 
safe  and  healthful  working  environment 
for  all  employees,  we  should  seek  to  ob- 
tain that  objective  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Obviously,  an  enforcement  effort  that 
may  not  ever  reach  an  employer  will  not 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  act.  However, 
if  employers  are  sincere  in  their  desire 
to  maintain  safe  and  healthful  work- 
places for  their  employees,  this  bill  will 
give  them  the  assistance  they  seek,  and 
will  therefore  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
act  sooner. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  voluntary 
compUance,  let  me  briefly  state  other 
reasons  that  cause  me  to  support  this  bi- 
partisan bUl: 

First.  First-Instance  sanctions  imder 
eilforcement  are  maintained; 

Second.  It  provides  technical  assist- 
ance to  employers,  particularly  small 
businesses  by  adequately  trained  person- 
nel; 

Third.  It  does  not.  In  any  way,  lessen 
eflfective  health  and  safety  standards ; 

Fourth.  It  provides  that  consultation 
Is  only  one  element  of  a  broad  program 
of  educational  assistance  to  employers 
and  employees; 

Fifth.  It  will  tend  to  lessen  hostility 
to  the  act,  and  lessen  criticism  of  the 
voluminous,  vague,  and  cranplex  stand- 
ards promulgated  imder  the  act; 

Sixth.  It  offers  an  opportunity  to  all 
employers,  with  priority  to  smaller  em- 
ployers and  hazardous  workplaces,  to 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportxmity  to 
comply  without  penalty; 

Seventh.  It  does  not  detract  from  the 
enforcement  effort  in  that  it  provides 
funds  separate  from  those  funds  dedi- 
cated to  enforcement;  and 

Eighth.  It  effectively  separates  the  en- 
forcement from  the  consultation  pro- 
gram. 

Despite  the  laudable  objectives  of  the 
bill,  there  has  been  criticism  against  the 
bill  from  organized  labor  and  some  criti- 
cism from  management.  Unions  are  con- 
cerned that  the  enforcement  effort  will 
be  diluted  if  rai-site  consultation  is  en- 
acted. Since  OSHA's  enforcement  effort 
has  not  been  lessened  since  passage  of 
the  Steiger  amendment  to  the  appropri- 
ation bill — the  7(c)(1)  program — I  fall 
to  see  how  H.R.  8618  will  lessen  enforce- 
ment. Separate  funds  and  separate  per- 
sonnel are  provided.  Certain  manage- 
ment groups  feel  that  any  consultation 
bill  should  insulate  them  from  any  re- 
sponsibility in  case  of  a  subsequent  In- 
spection, but  this  should  not  be  the  result 
of  a  consideration  bill.  A  middle  ground 
has  to  be  reached.  A  comprcnnise  position 
has  resulted  ha  H.R.  8618.  I  believe  It  Is 
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a  good  bill  for  both  the  employers  and 
the  employees  of  this  Nation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues'  support  in  this  bipartisan 
effort  to  achieve  the  goals  of  OSHA. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson ) . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8618  which 
amends  the  CXjcupatlonal  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide  on-site 
consultation  and  education  for  employers 
to  assist  them  in  complying  with  OSHA 
standards. 

Bdr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  a  day  goes 
by  that  my  office  does  not  receive  a  letter 
from  a  small  businessman  or  a  worker, 
complaining  about  OSHA.  Some,  In  their 
frustration  even  to  comprehend  all  the 
rules  and  regiilatlons  being  promulgated 
by  this  agency,  suggest  that  OSHA  be 
abolished.  But  I  think  most  will  concede 
that  there  Is  a  need  to  provide  safe  and 
healthful  working  places  and  conditions, 
and  that  a  reasonable  enforcement  agen- 
cy is  necessary  to  insure  that  goal.  The 
key  word  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  word 
"reasonable."  I  do  not  necessarily  want 
to  imply  that  OSHA  has  been  unreason- 
able, or  malicious  or  overly  zealous  in 
its  enforcement  mission. 

If  OSHA  can  be  faulted  for  anything, 
it  is  that  it  tends  to  be  too  bureaucratic 
and  gets  carried  away  in  drawing  up 
regulations  that  are  so  laden  with  gob- 
bledy-gook  that  even  an  FBI  crsrptog- 
rapher  would  have  difficulty  decoding 
them.  Pity  then  the  poor  small  business- 
man who  has  not  been  tutored  in  reading 
gobbledy-gook  and  who  cannot  afford  to 
hire  a  translator  or  special  consultant  to 
assist  him  in  interpreting  and  imple- 
menting those  standards.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  small  businessmen  are  howling 
for  us  to  get  the  bureaucrats  off  their 
backs? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  read  in 
Friday's  Record  an  insertion  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Safety  Subcommittee 
irhlch  authored  this  bill,  the  gentleman 
trom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  .  In  con- 
nection with  this  legislation  he  inserted 
he  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
>f  November  13.  1975.  by  Irving  Krlstol, 
intltled,  "The  Forgotten  Man."  The  new 
'orgotten  man,  according  to  Krlstol,  Is 
he  small  businessman  who  is  being 
'chivvied,  harassed,  ruined,  and  bank- 
-upted  by  a  political  process  that  takes 
lim  for  granted." 

Krlstol  views  smtdl  business  in  Amer- 

ca  as  the  quintessential  representative 

►f  free  enterprise,  as  being  integral  to 

hat  diffusion  of  power  and  wealth,  and 

o   the   economic   and   social   mobility 

phich  are  the  hallmarks  of  a  liberal 

oclety.  and  as  the  social  glue  of  our 

ommunities.  He  asks  why  "no  greater 

ifforts  are  made  to  protect  smaller  busi- 

]  lesses    from    the    horrendous    burden 

'  rhlch  the  newer  regulatory  agencies  im- 

]  ose  on  them."  He  goes  on,  and  I  quote: 

Big  business  finds  it  difficult  enough  to 

(  ope  with  aU  the  expensive  changes  required 

meet  new  rules  governing  air  pollution, 

^  rater  pollutloii.  noUns,  safety,  etc.  But  In  the 

id  big  business  has  the  resources  to  sur- 

■Jlve    this    experience,    harrowing    as    It    Is. 

E  maU  b\islneas  will  not  stirvlve  It,  and  It  Is 

I  ot.  Tliey  need  more  time,  more  generous 

Qdbalt  temporary)    ex8n^>tlon4.  Why  don't 


we  hear  more  voices,  and  louder  ones,  de- 
manding that  they  receive  such  differential 
treatment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  certainly  no  panacea  for  the  problems 
of  small  businessmen,  even  with  regards 
to  OSHA.  But  I  think  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant beginning.  What  this  bill  does  is  to 
provide  for  the  first  time  that  business- 
men can  receive  on-site  OSHA  consulta- 
tions without  riuinlng  the  risks  of  first- 
instance  citations.  I  just  cannot  imder- 
stand  the  argimients  of  those  who  say 
this  is  somehow  diluting  OSHA. 

If  anything,  it  helps  to  strengthen 
OSHA  by  helping  to  insure  greater  and 
more  compreliensive  compliance  nation- 
wide. Employers  who  might  not  other- 
wise be  in  compliance  because  they  just 
do  not  imderstand  what  is  expected  of 
them,  will  now  have  a  chance  to  learn 
and  comply.  I  am  astounded  by  the  as- 
sertion of  opponents  that  this  bill  some- 
how shifts  or  diverts  the  focus  of  OSHA 
from  compliance  to  consultation.  This 
sets  up  a  wholly  false  dichotomy  since 
consultation  can  only  result  in  greater 
compliance,  not  less.  Subsection  (d)  (4; 
of  this  bill  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
nothing  in  this  bill  shall  in  any  way  affect 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  committee  report,  on  page  9,  elabo- 
rates on  this,  and  I  quote: 

The  Committee  reiterates  Its  firm  commit- 
ment to  first  Instance  sanctions  and  other 
enforcement  procedures  In  the  Act.  The 
Committee  Intends  that  the  compliance  ef- 
fort continue  unabated;  that  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  on-site  consultative  services 
In  no  manner  diminish  the  enforcement 
provisions. 

The  report  goes  on,  and  again  I  quote: 
The  well-being  of  every  American  working 
man  and  woman  Is  an  essential  human  right 
that  Is  to  be  preserved  and  protected  by  the 
Act.  This  amendment  will  help  to  secure  this 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  intentions  of 
the  authors  of  this  bill  are  quite  plain; 
they  are  spelled  out  in  black  and  white 
in  both  the  bill  and  the  report.  This  bill  Is 
designed  to  bring  about  greater  com- 
pliance through  consultation  and  educa- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  retaining 
first-instance  citations  on  inspection 
visits.  I  frankly  cannot  imderstand  why 
there  is  opposition  to  consultation  and 
education.  I  can  not  believe  that  there 
are  those  who  would  rather  keep  the 
"forgotten  man,"  the  small  businessman, 
in  the  dark  or  blinded  by  the  smog  of 
gobbledygook,  than  to  provide  him  with 
the  necessary  assistance  to  fully  comply 
with  OSHA  standards.  I  cannot  compre- 
hend the  thinking  of  those  who  argue 
that  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Government 
should  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
helping  hand. 

Yes,  we  have  a  strong  and  necessary 
enforcement  role  to  perform  when  it 
comes  to  the  health  and  safety  of  Amer- 
ican workers.  But  I  would  submit  that 
we  will  soon  have  a  revolt  of  the  "for- 
gotten man"  on  our  hands  if  his  Govern- 
ment is  only  perceived  as  an  agent  of 
harassment,  punishment,  and  regulatory 
strangulation.  It  is  high  time  we  woke 
up  and  recognized  that  small  business- 
men are  people  too,  and  demonstrated 
some  of  the  human  compassion  which 


characterizes  so  much  of  the  other  legis- 
lation we  act  on. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steicer). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  some  risk  that  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

I  happen  to  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  I 
most  especially  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels)  ,  who  has  kept  his 
word  and  who  has  been  a  man  of  great 
integrity  in  bringing  the  bfll  to  the  floor, 
and  he  has  done  so  imder  what  I  recog- 
nize as  difficult  circumstances  and  imder 
a  great  deal  of  pressure  from  those  who 
oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  also,  I  think,  to 
be  fair,  pay  tribute  to  two  other  Mem- 
bers, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
EscH) ,  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee of  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  chairman,  who  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  those  who  have  sug- 
gested changes;  and  I  muot  likewise  pay 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois 
(Mr.  Findley)  because  he,  in  part,  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  bill  is 
before  us  today.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  has  been  doing 
what  I  did  not  agree  with  and  what  f 
strongly  oppose  in  dealing  with  this  issue 
through  the  exception  concept  on  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  exemption  concept  is  wrong  but 
it  has  been  that  pressure  that  is  in  part 
responsible  for  the  fact  the  bill  is  on  the 
floor  today. 

Those  who  oppose  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  so,  in  my  judgment,  with  peril  and 
very  shortsightedly.  The  bill  corrects 
what  has,  from  the  very  beginning,  been 
known  as  one  of  the  problems  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
that  is,  how  do  we  get  through  to  those 
who  do  not  have  the  staff,  who  do  not 
have  the  expertise  and  who  do  not  have 
the  time  to  look  over  the  standards  to 
know  what  applies  to  their  work  place 
environment.  Consultation  is  the  only 
way  to  do  it.  Having  been  out  in  this 
field,  as  the  Members  in  this  body  know, 
and  having  offered  the  $5  million  amend- 
ment on  the  House  floor  for  consultation 
imder  7(c)(1)  of  the  act,  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  bill  provides  us  with  a  way  to 
respond  effectively  for  those  who  do  have 
legitimate  questions  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  act. 
I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  bill  over- 
whelmingly this  afternoon.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
what  he  has  done  to  make  it  possible 
for  this  to  happen. 

The  Intent  of  the  OSHA  Act  is  to  im- 
prove the  safety  and  health  conditions 
of  the  workplace  through  education  and 
enforcement.  The  means  to  achieve  this 
purpose  is  voluntary  compliance  with 
OSHA  standards.  The  fear  of  enforce- 
ment which  has  permeated  the  act  Is 
directly  attributable  to  the  first-instance 
citation  concept  which  was  adopted  as  a 
means  to  insure  volimtary  compliance. 
This  concept  is  workable  only  when  an 
employer  knows  precisely  what  1b  re- 
quired of  him. 

H.R.  8618, 1  feel,  wUl  do  much  to  fur- 
ther the  purpose  of  the  act.  We  have 
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heard  countless  times  in  hearings,  from 
constituents  and  on  this  very  fioor  that 
cff-slte  consultation,  which  is  proper  un- 
der the  act,  is  not  sufficient  assistance 
lor  those  good-faith  employers'  seeking 
tc  achieve  voluntary  compliance.  If  this 
amendment  is  not  approved,  I  suggest 
we  will  be  denying  a  much-needed  service 
to  businesses  in  our  districts,  especially 
small  businesses. 

I  am  aware  of  several  arguments 
against  passage  of  such  an  onsite  consul- 
t  ition  amendment.  At  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  address  some  of  them  just  briefiy. 

First,  many  argue  that  any  on-site 
crnsultation  dilutes  the  enforcement 
procedures  which  are  the  very  heart  of 
the  act.  I  disagree.  Dilution  of  the  act's 
effectiveness  lies  in  exemption,  which  we 
hear  about  annually  during  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation's  debate  and  not  in 
consultation.  We  must  deal  with  the 
problems  which  cause  some  of  us  to  sup- 
port exemption  proposals.  I  am  confident 
on-site  consultation  will  deal  with  these 
problems,  most  predominant  and  signif- 
icant of  which  is  the  lack  of  technical 
Information  on  how  to  apply  OSHA's 
standards -to  one's  individual  operation. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  we  often 
hear  about  nuisance  standards.  OSHA 
is  well  aware  of  this  problem,  and  has 
assured  us  they  are  seeking,  with  special 
emphasis  to  revise  and  withdraw  these 
unnecessary  and  troublesome  standards. 
So  that  everyone  may  have  input,  public 
hearing  will  be  included  in  this  effort. 

Further,  the  committee  has  empha- 
sized in  its  report  on  this  bill  their  firm 
commitment  to  first-instance  sanctions 
and  other  enforcement  procedures  of  the 
act.  To  imply  that  this  well-intentioned 
amendment  will  diminish  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  thus  withdrawing  con- 
gressional commitment  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  our  Nation's  workers 
is  an  unfounded  falsehood. 

Second,  it  has  been  suggested  that  be- 
cause 20  out  of  22  States  with  approved 
State  plans  provide  on-site  consultation 
and  that  15  other  States  have  applied 
for  Federal  funds  under  OSHA's  7(c)  (1) 
on-site  consultation  program,  there  are 
sufficient  avenues  for  on-site  consulta- 
tion already  in  existence.  I  disagree.  This 
premise  and  the  accompanying  implica- 
tion that  this  bill's  100  percent  funding 
provision  would  discourage  States  from 
applying  or  renewing  their  7(c)  (1)  con- 
tracts are  also  unfounded.  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  7(c)(1)  States  will 
not  renew  their  contracts,  and  I  sincerely 
believe  as  far  as  OSHA  Is  concerned,  the 
States  will  choose  to  continue  present 
consultation  programs  at  the  State  level 
where  they  can  have  input  into  the  pro- 
gram and  deal  with  labor  and  manage- 
ment on  a  more  local  level.  With  the 
growing  indignation  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment enforcement  programs.  I  do  not 
foresee  States  dismantling  their  on-going 
programs. 

Third,  OSHA  Is  Initiating  a  new  na- 
tional emphasis  program,  the  Intent  of 
which  is  to  coordinate  its  education  and 
training,  consultation,  enforcement,  and 
reporting  and  evaluation  mechanisms 
with  labor,  management  and  the  scien- 
tific community  in  order  to  Identify  high- 
hazard  Industries  and  occupations,  estab- 


lish clear  standards  based  on  input  from 
all  the  affected  and  interested  groups, 
conduct  extensive  training  programs  for 
inspectors  and  establish  guidelines  for 
employers  and  employees. 

Some  feel  that  this  new  program  and 
the  present  on-going,  on-site  consulta- 
tion activities  do  not  warrant  passage 
of  the  amendment  today.  The  nationsd 
emphasis  program  is  projected  to  cover 
475,000  of  the  estimated  63  million  em- 
ployees and  5,200  of  the  approximately 
5  miUion  employers.  This  new  program 
holds  high  promise  for  those  industries 
involved.  But  we  must  not  forget  those 
other  industries  not  initially  involved 
and  we  must  not  close  the  doors  to  any- 
one seeking  voluntary  compliance.  I 
think  the  bill  we  are  considering  here 
today  would  greatly  enhance  OSHA's 
capabilities  in  the  new  program  and  at 
the  same  time  compliment  their  existing 
enforcement,  consultation  and  education 
efforts. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Findley)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  for  his 
kind  words.  Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  of  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels) 
on  his  perseverence  in  bringing  this  bill, 
H.R.  8618,  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  today. 
He  has  kept  his  word. 

I  have  been  interested  iii  providing  on- 
site  consultation  services  as  part  of 
OSHA  for  several  years.  Three  times  the 
House  has  passed  my  amendmerit  to 
limit  enforcement  of  the  OSHA  regula- 
tions. My  main  purpose  was  to  encourage 
Congress  to  authorize  onsite  consultation. 
Congresman  Daniels  promised  me  that 
his  subcommittee  would  report  such  a 
bill.  Today  is  the  fulfillment  of  that 
promise.  While  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  I 
would  wish,  I  consider  this  an  advance. 

The  need  for  onsite  consultation  has 
been  apparent  for  years.  Most  employers 
have  been  anxious  to  comply  with  the 
OSHA  regulations  but  have  not  had  the 
resources  nor  knowledge  to  achieve  this 
goal.  So  voluminous  and  complex  are  the 
regulations  that  if  they  were  stacked  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber  they  would 
constitute  a  17  foot  high  pile  of  written 
material.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many 
employers  feel  frustrated  by  the  possibil- 
ity that  they  might  be  inspected  without 
notice  and  fined  for  violations  they  did 
not  even  know  existed.  Voluntary  on- 
site  consultation  will  help  employers 
identify  and  remove  any  hazards  in  the 
workplace.  This  bill  should  help  replace 
suspicion  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in 
the  important  task  of  improving  health 
and  safety. 

Currently,  the  chances  of  a  small  busi- 
ness being  lnsp*ted  imder  OSHA  are 
slim.  Some  have  made  an  attempt  to 
comply  with  the  standards  but  have 
been  unable  to  find  out  exactly  what  the 
standards  are. 

The  bill  before  us  will  not  lessen  OSHA 
enforcement.  It  will  not  lessen  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  Nation's  worklngmen 
and  women.  To  the  contrary.  It  should 
enhance  health  and  safety.  The  consulta- 


Uon  authorized  by  the  bill  will  fulfill  a 
much  needed  function — helping  employ- 
ers comply  with  OSHA's  requirements. 

OSHA  will  not  be  diminished  in  any 
way  by  this  bill.  It  will  be  strengthened. 
As  businesses  feel  less  threatened  by 
OSHA  and  find  in  the  consultation  a 
helping  hand,  voluntary  compliance  will 
be  increased. 

That  Is  why  this  bill  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  the  House. 

My  principal  regret  is  that  this  bill 
creates  a  separate  corps  for  consultation 
purposes.  It  would  be  far  more  efficient 
to  have  a  single  corps  of  consultants-in- 
spectors but  perhaps  that  can  be  achieved 
in  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  if  I  have  time 
remaining. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  one-half  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der if  I  could  ask  the  genUeman  a  ques- 
tion. All  I  have  heard  so  far  is  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  this  bill 
and  I  must  say  that,  on  Its  face,  it  looks 
like  a  reasonable  bill.  However,  I  see  that 
1 1  members  of  the  committee  signed  dis- 
senting views,  and  I  see  that  both  the 
APL-CIO  and  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  are  opposing  it.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  tell  me  what  the  basis 
for  their  objections  are. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  one  who  has  long 
supported  changes  in  the  basic  law,  I  am 
hardly  the  one  to  turn  to,  but  I  do  view 
this  bill  as  a  step  forward  and  I  would 
gladly  yield  to  someone  who  would  like 
to  respond  on  the  gentleman's  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  has  8  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  4  minutes  remaining.  Does 
the  gentleman  frwn  Idaho  desire  to 
yield  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  GOODLING). 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  We  finally 
have  a  piece  of  legislation  before  us  that 
will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  have  a 
Federal  agency  do  some  public  relations 
work.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  that  we  should  be 
doing  some  public  relations  work  with 
our  constituents,  the  time  is  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Members 
hear  the  things  that  I  hear  as  I  travel 
across  the  country  they  know  that  the 
public  formulates  their  opinion  about  us 
simply  from  the  agencies  that  serve 
them,  and  many  of  those  opinions  are 
not  very  good.  Here  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  some  public  relations  work. 
I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  part  of 
the  committee  that  helped  bring  this  be- 
fore our  body  today  and  I  would  urge 
everyone  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlanan  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  RoussELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  OSHA  reform  bill  that 
is  now  before  us.  I  consider  It  a  sorely 
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needed  move  in  the  direction  of  bringing 
under  control  an  unwieldy  and  preten- 
tious bureaucratic  agency. 

I  have  voiced  my  views  before  to  this 
body  on  the  subject  of  OSHA.  I  believe 
that  in  the  final  analysis,  the  only  real 
solution  to  the  problems  and  aidless 
"horror  stories"  that  this  law  has  given 
us.  is  to  repeal  the  act  entirely.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  accomplish  this 
last  March.  It  is  still  my  contention  we 
should  abolish  the  law  and  return  the  au- 
thority to  State  governments  to  admin- 
ister appropriate  safety  provisions. 

If  that  is  not  possible  at  this  time,  the 
very  least  we  can  do  to  mitigate  the  situ- 
ation is  approve  the  bill  (H.R.  9618)  that 
Is  currently  being  considered. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  problems 
that  OSHA  has  presented  to  employers  is 
trying  to  intSfpret  the  incredibily  nebu- 
lous and  ambivalent  surfeit  of  laws  and 
regulations  that  are  imposed  on  them  by 
the  act.  In  many  instances  employers  and 
businessmen  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  comply  with  the  OSHA  requirements 
if  only  they  could  understand  what  they 
meant.  Chsdrman  Robert  T.  Moran  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Review  Com- 
.  mission,  the  independent  agency  created 
to  hear  appeals  from  rulings  by  OSHA 
inspectors,  says  this  about  the  nature  of 
the  regulations  that  employers  are  re- 
quired to  adhere  to: 

Far  too  many  standards  are,  to  paraphrase 
Winston  Churchill  "riddles  wrapped  In  mys- 
teries Inside  enlgm£«."  They  don't  give  the 
employer  even  a  nebulous  suggestion  of  what 
he  should  do  to  protect  his  employees  from 
wbatever-lt-ls,  also  left  unexplained,  which 
represents  a  hazard  to  their  safety  and 
health. 

After  citing  one  of  the  familiar  "horror 
stories"  that  OSHA  is  so  famous  for 
Moran  went  on  to  lament: 

What  do  you  think  It  tells  us  to  do?  I  have 
no  idea — and  I  don't  think  OSHA  could  tell 
you  either,  before  an  lnsi>ectlon,  citation, 
complaint  hearing  and  post-hearing  brief. 

He  then  summarized  by  saying : 
I  submit  that  there  Isn't  a  person  on  earth 
who  can  be  In  fuU  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  standard  at  any  particular 
point  In  time. 

In  a  1973  statement,  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists,  this  was 
said  about  the  laws  and  requirements 
that  OSHA  was  administering: 

Regulations  are  voluminous  and  complex: 
the  language  Is  convoluted  beyond  recogni- 
tion except  by  a  scientist  or  a  lawyer.  Worse 
yet  there  is  no  provision  for  a  penalty-free 
consultation  with  an  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  Inspector. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
In  short,  has  surfaced  at  least  as  many  prob- 
lems as  It  was  designed  to  solve. 

I  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists  as  regards  OSHA.  I  agree 
tax  particular  that  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  people  who  are  obliged  to  comply 
with  OSHA  regulations  are  not  given 
the  benefit  of  a  "penalty-free  consulta- 
tion with  an  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  inspector."  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  if  we  are 
going  to  live  with  the  OSHA  law,  the 
very  least  we  can  do  is  make  provisions 
that  would  render  the  law,  as  much  as 
possible,  tolerable  and  easy  to  live  with 


by  providing  means  whereby  employers 
can  be  informed  and  made  aware  of  what 
is  expected  and  required  of  them  by 
OSHA.  This  is  the  goal  of  HJl.  8618. 

HJl.  8618  would  provide  a  needed  pro- 
gram of  Federal  on-site  consultation  and 
education  to  encourage  and  assist  em- 
ployers to  comply  with  the  safety  and 
health  standards  promulgated  imder  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970.  Testimony  that  substantiates  this 
kind  of  service  is  abundant.  The  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  reported  that 
what  troubled  small  businessmen  the 
most  was  the  fact  that  OSHA  was  not 
able  to  provide  businessmen  with  any 
onsite  consultation  without  automati- 
cally triggering  the  enforcement  process 
and  procedures. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Businessmen  has  also  underscored 
the  need  for  onsite  consultation  serv- 
ices that  are  called  for  by  HJl.  8618: 

The  goal  of  OSHA — preventing  the  useless. 
Job-related  loss  of  health,  life  and  llmb^ 
will  never  be  reached  until  the  present  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  of  the  law  by  the  small 
business  community  Is  eliminated.  We  view 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  and  equi- 
table onsite  consultation  program  as  an  im- 
portant step  in  this  direction  and  we  feel 
strongly  that  this  program  must  be  success- 
ful. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8618  the 
employer,  upon  request,  would  be  pro- 
vided with  consultation  from  a  Federal 
OSHA  consultant  without  fear  of  being 
cited  or  fined  for  being  found  in  noncom- 
pliance with  the  law.  Under  present  law 
there  is  no  such  guarantee.  The  essence 
of  the  bill  before  us  is  as  simple  as  that. 
It  is  an  entirely  reasonable  and  a  very 
necessary  proposal  that  we  need  to  pass 
if  we  are  intent  on  living  with  OSHA. 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  8618  and  to  commend  my 
colleague,  Representative  DoMnncK 
Daniels  for  his  efforts  in  bringing  this 
bin  to  the  floor  today.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower,  Compensa- 
tion and  Health  and  Safety.  Mr.  Daniels 
has  persisted  in  formulating  this  legisla- 
tion, whose  enactment  is  vital  to  small 
business. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  which  has  held  two  sets  of 
hearings  on  the  impact  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  on  small 
business,  I  am  most  interested  in  this 
bill. 

Our  hearings  have  established  that 
small  business'  objection  to  this  act  is 
their  inability  to  determine  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  OSHA's  regulations  are 
voluminous,  technical,  and  complex,  and 
small  businesses  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  dally  monitor  the  Federal 
Register  or  hire  engineers  to  interpret 
the  technical  language  contained  in 
these  regulations.  The  issue  for  these 
businessmen  is  not  opposition  to  the  con- 
cept of  occupational  safety  or  health,  but 
rather  their  difficulty.  Indeed  their  in- 
ability to  implement  the  act  properly. 


Small  businessmen  want  to  provide  their 
employees  with  a  safe  and  healthy  work- 
ing environment  and  what  they  need  is 
assistance. 

HJl.  8618  would  provide  onsite  consul- 
tation and  education  to  encourage  and 
assist  employers  to  comply  with  the 
safety  and  health  standards  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970.  The  bill  would  authorize  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  representatives  to  visit  the 
workplace  of  employers  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  consultation  and  advice 
without  being  required  to  give  citations. 
The  bill  separates  consultation  proceed- 
ings from  inspection  and  provides  for 
separation  of  consultation  and  compli- 
ance staffs.  No  citations  shall  be  issued 
nor  any  civil  penalties  imposed  except 
in  the  cases  of  an  uncorrected  imminent 
danger  or  an  imabated  serious  hazard. 

This  will  provide  some  needed  as- 
sistance to  the  small  business  sector  of 
our  economy  and  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  inquiry  has  been  made 
as  to  why  some  of  these  organizations 
would  oppose  this.  This  is  a  small  busi- 
ness problem.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  many  of  those  people  are  great 
big  business.  There  was  a  Regional  Small 
Business  Conference  held  this  past  week 
and  the  three  greatest  causes  of  small 
business  failures  are  OSHA,  EPA,  and 
high  interest  State.  Today,  we  have  a 
chance  to  do  something  about  this. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  many  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  do  favor  these  amend- 
ments, and  to  Imply  that  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  expresses  Uie 
wishes  of  many  of  the  local  units  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMmiCK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrleld  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford)  . 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  that  the  rules 
provide  that  half  of  the  time  on  these 
suspensions  shall  be  given  to  opponents 
of  the  bill,  and  I  think  that  the  weak- 
nesses of  this  bill  are  demonstrated  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  have  gone  to  cut  off  the  op- 
ponents with  only  5  minutes. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  and  observations  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  on  this  bill,  and  I 
hope  that  his  views  will  prevail. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jdelding. 

,  I  tried  to  be  extremely  fair  in  this  de- 
bate, and  I  said  to  the  gentleman  when 
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he  approached  me  today  that  I  would 
see  to  it  that  he  received  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  cannot  jrield 
further,  because  I  am  the  only  one  who 
is  going  to  speak  against  the  bill,  as 
futile  as  that  may  be.  I  have  only  2'/s 
minutes  in  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  the  only  one  speak- 
ing because  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gaydos)  ,  who  has  led  the 
battle  against  this  bill,  had  to  go  to  the 
hospital  this  morning  and  could  not  be 
on  the  floor.  I  feel,  as  a  last-minute  sub- 
stitute for  him,  that  I  would  rather  be 
here  supporting  him  than  speaking  for 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  look  at  the  dis- 
senting views  in  the  report,  we  will  find 
that  11  Members  on  the  Democratic  side, 
who  I  think  have  demonstrated  a  good 
many  accumulated  years  of  interest  and 
concern  for  this  type  of  legislation  and 
service  on  that  committee,  have  stated 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms  their  con- 
cern for  proceeding  today  to  try  to  pull 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  so-called 
small  biisinessman  by  purporting  to  do 
something  for  him,  while  we  are  not 
doing  anything  at  all. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  An- 
derson, has'  expressed  his  frustration 
over  the  fact  that  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  the  United  Steel 
Workers,  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  all  written  to  us  in  the  last 
few  days  expressing  their  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill.  I  can  understand  his 
consternation.  We  all  received  their  let- 
ters and  it  is  interesting  that  they  repeat 
many  of  the  same  criticisms  that  we  will 
find  in  the  dissenting  views  of  the  11 
Democrats,  incidentally  a  majority  of 
the  Democrats  who  were  present  and 
voting  on  this  bill  when  it  came  out  of 
the  committee. 

We  do  not  attack  it  only  because  we 
feel  it  is  a  disservice  to  take  attention 
away  from  the  respective  areas  of  trou- 
ble with  OSHA,  and  that  is  in  the  OSHA 
administration  and  in  the  OSHA  regula- 
tions and  in  the  enforcement  by  OSHA. 
but  also  because  many  people  believe  that 
this  seemingly  simple  piece  of  legislation 
is  somehow  going  to  solve  their  problems. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  pointed 
out,  the  private  sector  has'  been  heard 
from.  The  Mutual  Allied  Insurance 
Group,  when  it  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  industry  most 
concerned  as  private  enterprise  in  the 
problems  of  OSHA,  says: 

We  seriously  doubt  that  -wlding  relatively 
small  numbers  of  Federal  consultants  to  this 
effort — an  effort  for  which  there  is  a  very 
small  response  by  some  of  those  who  need  it 
most — will  be  of  any  real  help  to  the  small 
businessman. 

Twenty  of  the  22  States  which  have 
State  plans  already  have  submitted  sec- 
tion 18(b)  consultation  plans  for  which 
50  percent  of  the  cost  is  being  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  another  15 
States  have  had  section  (c)  money  ap- 
proved, and  that  leaves  only  15  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  which  do 
not  have  consultation  plans. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  State  consulta- 
tion, funded  50-50  by  Federal  funds  at 
the  present  time.  This  bill  would  impose 
a  third  line  of  consultation  with  100-per- 
cent Federal  funding  in  some  States.  We 


would   have   three    types   of   federally 
funded  consultation. 

Reference  was  made  earlier  by  one  of 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  but  he  did  not 
mention  that  in  the  article  the  writer 
pointed  out  that  at  present,  with  the 
number  of  people  in  OSHA,  it  would  take 
an  inspector,  if  he  were  to  visit  each 
person  on  his  route  once  and  then  come 
back  again,  if  he  went  the  entire  route, 
66  years  to  get  around  a  second  time. 

This  bill  proposes  to  take  that  already 
inadequate  and  undertrained  and  clearly 
in  many  instances  incompetent  staff  and 
say  to  them :  "Now  on  top  of  all  the  other 
jobs  you  are  supposed  to  do  and  you  are 
not  doing,  we  are  going  to  have  you  go 
out  and  advise  private  enterprise  on 
how  to  comply  with  the  law."  It  Is  im- 
reasonable  and  just  plain  silly  to  think 
they  are  going  to  do  that,  and  that  this 
bill  is  going  to  be  a  genuine  answer  to 
the  concerns  of  both  industry  and  labor. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislation  is  opposed  not 
only  by  the  AFL-CIO,  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  the  United  Steelworkers,  and 
the  Textile  Workers,  but  also  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  by  the  American  Society  of 
Safety  Engineers. 

The  reason  these  groups  are  opposing 
this  bill  is  because  we  are  not  consider- 
ing a  simplistic  "what's  best  for  labor 
vis-a-vis  what's  best  for  management" 
issue,  but  the  issue  of  whether  this  legis- 
lation is  workable  and  necessary. 

The  answer  to  this  question  from  both 
labor  and  management  seems  to  be  a 
resounding  "no." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  letter 
to  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives dated  November  13,  1975,  details 
the  specific  criticisms  of  H.R.  8618,  and 
expresses  its  opposition  to  the  bill  by 
concludign  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
"will  result  in  an  imused  and  unwork- 
able program." 

The  American  Society  of  Safety  En- 
gineers— which  represents  the  views  of 
14,000  members  of  the  safety  profes- 
sion— stated  their  opposition  in  a  letter 
sent  to  members  of  the  Committee  on 
October  23,  1975,  and  concluded  that — 

No  program  at  all  is  preferable  to  one 
which  may  be  misleading,  breed  a  false  sense 
of  security,  and  offer  substandard  services. 

Mr.  John  J.  Sheehan,  legislative  direc- 
tor for  the  United  Steelworkers,  told  the 
subcommittee  in  his  testimony  on  July  31, 
1975,  that  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
be  "unnecessary,  duplicative,  and  harm- 
ful." The  Textile  Workers  Union  stated 
in  their  letter  of  November  12,  1975, 
that — 

Worker  protection  thi^^gh  08HA  will  be 
eroded  if  H.R.  8618  Is  enacted.  The  bill  Is 
divisive  and  unnecessary. 

The  proponents  of  H.R.  8618  state  in 
the  committee  report  that — 

H.R.  8618  will  fvirther  the  major  objective 
of  OSHA,  which  Is  to  provide  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions  for  the  65  million 
workers  covered  by  the  Act.  by  establishing 
on-site  consultation  in  every  jurisdiction, 
and  by  providing  for  corrective  procedures 
In  cases  where  a  consultant  discovers  an 
imminent  or  serious  danger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  to  differ 
with  the  committee's  assertion  that  this 


bill  will  "further  the  major  objective  of 
OSHA  which  is  to  provide  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions." 

One  of  the  basic  strengths  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  has 
been  the  principle  of  first  instance  cita- 
tion "which  requires  OSHA  inspectors, 
who  visit  work  sites  so  infrequently,  the 
same  ones  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  I  referred  to  says  that  the  average 
employer  would  see  about  every  66  years 
to  cite  (but  not  necessarily  fine)  viola- 
tions." This  legislation  would  erode  the 
"first  instance  citation"  principle  and 
weaken,  rather  than  strengthen  the 
major  objective  of  OSHA.  This  objec- 
tive would  be  further  weakened  by  the 
creation  of  an  entire  new  staff  of  onsite 
consultants  because,  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  commit  millions  of  more  dollars 
for  these  consultants,  their  budget  will 
have  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  inspec- 
tors of  which  there  is  already  a  totally 
inadequate  number. 

The  committee  also  states  that  the  bill 
provides  for  "onsite  consultation  in  every 
jurisdiction."  This  sounds  somewhat 
enticing  at  first.  But,  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  present  law  can  tell  us 
that  onsite  consultation  is  presently  pos- 
sible in  every  State.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
provisions  in  present  law  which  make 
State  onsite  investigations  possible,  and 
that  35  States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Michigan,  have  their  own  State  onsite 
programs. 

The  adoption  of  this  legislation  will  do 
nothing  more  than  establish  yet  a  third 
layer  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  pro- 
vide for  something  which  is  already 
available  imder  no  less  than  two  provi- 
sions of  the  present  law. 

Furthermore,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  programs  which  would  in  part 
be  supplanted  by  this  legislation  are 
State  programs  devised  by  each  State 
and  administered  on  the  State  level.  The 
adoption  of  this  legislation  would  replace 
many  of  these  programs  with  a  Federal 
program  and  replace  the  State  consult- 
ants with  Federal  inspectors  from  Wash- 
ington. 

A  vote  for  this  legislation  is  in  effect  a 
vote  for  more  "big  government"  to  which 
the  President  claims  to  be  opposed,  and 
it  is  a  vote  for  further  erosion  of  "States 
rights." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  interfering 
with  present  State  onsite  consultation 
programs  and  setting  up  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy,  this  bill  will  also  seriously 
undermine  and  weaken  OSHA  by  permit- 
ting the  new  consultants  to  compete  di- 
rectly with  the  meager  Federal  funds 
available  for  inspection  and  promulga- 
tion of  occupational  safety  standards — 
and  I  say  "already  meager"  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
OSHA  in  May  of  this  year  only  171  of  the 
341  authorized  job  slots  for  OSHA  had 
been  filled. 

And  in  addition  to  the  "first  instance 
citation"  principle  it  would  involve  OSHA 
in  a  confiict  of  interest  situation  which 
would  make  it  both  a  regulator  and  a 
consultant.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation  and  its 
resulting  diversion  of  resources  from 
OSHA's  key  enforcement  mission  could  . 
well  result  in  the  creation  of  a  new  wedge 
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for  employer  groups  who  would  like  to 
see  the  teeth  extracted  from  the  law. 
.Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
d(efeat  this  legislation,  and  I  remind 
them  that  the  reliance  by  States  on  con- 
sultations without  enforcement  was  one 
<rf  the  principal  reasons  why  a  Federal 
Job  safety  and  health  law  became  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  8YMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CONTE) . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill,  I  rise  to  ask  for  its  quick 
enactment.  An  inspection  of  this  bill  will 
quickly  show  that  it  does  not  violate  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  present  OSHA 
law.  and  that  its  passage  will  work  to- 
ward improving  compliance  and  trust  in 
the  law. 

Under  the  OSHA  law  today,  inspectors 
cannot  provide  onsite  consultations  with- 
out reporting  and  prosecuting  every  vio- 
lation found  on  the  site  during  the  in- 
spection. 

Hearings  in  1972  and  1974  in  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  on  which 
I  am  privileged  to  Serve  as  the  ranking 
minority  member,  have  demonstrated 
how  this  provision  of  the  law  imposes  an 
unwarranted  and  heavy  burden  on  small 
businessmen.  They  cannot  ask  OSHA  for 
assistance  in  complying  with  the  law 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  pos- 
sibUity  of  a  citation  and  fine,  even 
though  they  are  making  a  "good  faith" 
effort  to  meet  their  responsibilities  un- 
der the  law. 

This  provision  is  unfair,  as  it  leaves 
small  businessmen  with  three  distasteful 
choices.  They  can  hire  a  fuU-time  safety 
and  health  expert,  hire  a  part-time  con- 
smtant,  or  try  to  do  the  work  themselves 
The  first  two  options  are  too  costly  for 
small  businessmen.  And  the  third  option 
is  practicaUy  impossible,  because  of  the 
mammoth  size  of  the  OSHA  regulations 
and  their  lack  of  central  indexing. 

The  lack  of  an  onsite  consultation  pro- 
vision is  imposing  a  disproportional 
hardship  on  smaU  businessmen.  Let  me 
give  a  few  examples,  culled  from  testi- 
mony given  to  the  SmaU  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Many  small  businessmen  have  peti- 
tioned for  variances  from  OSHA  regula- 
tions, but  they  have  had  to  wait  for  up 
to  a  year  for  a  decision.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  can  be  slapped  with  citations 
for  the  same  infraction  they  are  seek- 
mg  a  variance  for.  The  record  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  shows  that 
wlule  a  farm  association  was  waiting  for 
a  decision  on  a  variance  request,  one  of 
its  member  companies  was  inspected  and 
fined  $750  for  violating  that  particular 
regulation.  SubsequenUy,  the  variance 
was  granted,  but  the  citation  and  tiie 
fine  stood. 

Let  me  give  another  example,  which 
relates  to  section  5(a)  (1)  of  the  OSHA 
law,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"general  duty  clause."  This  particular 
section  allows  OSHA  inspectors  to  cite  a 
businessman  for  a  situation  which  the 
Inspector  deems  to  be  serious,  but  for 
which  no  standard  exists,  or  where  an 
existing  standard  Is  of  questionable  ap- 
plicability. 

Undoubtedly.  OSHA  cannot  anticipate 
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every  possible  danger  to  workers,  so  there 
is  flexibility  built  into  the  law  to  cope 
with  such  situations.  But  it  is  Inherently 
unfair  when  OSHA  asserts  its  authority 
to  fine  someone  for  a  violation  of  a  gen- 
eral standard  when  no  particular  regu- 
lation describing  the  hazard  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  small 
business  community,  there  is  widespread 
mlstriist  and  fear  of  the  OSHA  law  and 
regulations.  This  is  hampering  compli- 
ance with  these  standards  and  eroding 
the  confidence  of  small  businessmen  In 
their  Federal  Government. 

Passage  of  this  bill— to  establish  a  free 
program  of  onsite  OSHA  consultation 
without  fear  of  citations  and  fines — 
would  go  a  long  way  to  cure  this  mis- 
trust and  fear  and  boost  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  It  would  remove  the 
greatest  source  of  Injustice  in  the  OSHA 
law. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  genUeman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE)  for  his  Insight  into 
the  Steiger  law.  I  share  his  concerns. 
Rather  than  its  being  amended,  I  think 
the  law  should  be  abolished. 

I  would  like  to  praise  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Dominick  V.  Dan- 
ixts)  for  the  length  and  fairness  of  the 
hearings  he  held  last  year.  I  had  the 
privilege  to  testify  before  this  subcom- 
mittee on  some  of  the  glaring  errors  I 
see  in  the  OSHA  bureaucracy  and  the 
OSHA  legislation  from  Its  inception,  and 
about  its  unconstitutionality,  and  its 
failure  to  place  the  responsibility  for  job 
safety  where  it  belongs  instead  of  at  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

I  do  have  to  express  disappointment 
here  today  that  this  legislation  is  com- 
ing in  here  with  a  closed  rule  where  it 
cannot  be  amended,  as  the  gentieman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  pointed  out. 
It  seems  as  though  it  needs  some  amend- 
ments. It  needs  a  full-scale  overhaul. 
I  would  like  to  see  this  Congress  vote 
it  up  or  down,  and  clarify  the  onsite  In- 
spection which  in  theory  I  favor. 

If  this  bill  is  this  good,  my  question 
is  why  do  we  have  to  bring  it  in  here 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  on  the 
calendar?  Why  is  the  committee  afraid 
to  bring  it  in  here  and  let  everybody 
have  a  crack  at  OSHA?  I  say  they  do 
not  want  mayhem  on  the  House  fioor, 
no  legislation  has  brought  the  govern- 
ment more  disfavor  from  middle-Ameri- 
cans. 

One  of  the  problems  we  can  see  com- 
ing in  this  legislation  if  we  have  all  these 
onsite  inspections,  is  money.  I  would  like 
to  know  who  is  going  to  pay  for  all  the 
people  to  come  around  and  do  the  in- 
spections? Is  the  small  businessman  go- 
ing to  be  protected  from  people  writing 
tickets  from  the  compliance  officer— that 
is  inspector?  This  has  not  been  answered 
yet. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  defeated  and 
brought  back  under  an  open  rule  so  these 
areas  can  be  answered. 

This  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  legis- 
lation where  we  are  damned  if  we  vote 
for  it  and  damned  if  we  do  not.  This 
legislation  to  improve  OSHA  is  like 
treating  cancer  with  vaseline  and 
aspirin. 


I  would  like  to  tell  a  true  story  about 
the  Idaho  Concrete  &  Pipe  Co.,  which 
last  year  won  the  Governor's  Safety 
Award  in  Idaho  for  a  small  construction 
company,  which  operates  a  building 
trade  business  with  the  best  safety 
record  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  They  have 
an  outstanding  safety  record  for  about 
30  years  of  operation.  They  were  fined 
$800  for  an  accident  that  happened  on 
the  Job  trying  to  place  a  concrete  panel 
In  position,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  kind  of  compliance  whatsoever 
or  onsite  Inspection.  They  already 
had  that,  but  they  were  fined  $800  be- 
cause it  showed  up  in  the  paper  they  had 
an  accident  and  then  the  OSHA  people 
came  and  found  there  had  been  a  human 
error  on  the  part  of  the  crane  operator 
thus  they  were  fined  the  $800.  There 
was  nothing  to  correct — what  good  will 
this  legislation  do  for  them? 

This  legislation  will  not  correct  this 
kind  of  error.  The  basic  bad  of  OSHA 
will  not  be  corrected  with  this  legisla- 
tion—only mute  some  legitimate  opposi- 
tion. What  about  individual  responsibil- 
ity? What  about  the  safety  record  we 
have  achieved  in  America  before  OSHA 
I  would  remind  the  Members  that,  it 
is  capital  accumulation  and  formation 
that  does  a  lot  more  for  buying  and  build- 
ing safe  tools  than  the  tax  and  tax 
spend  and  spend,  regiUate  and  regulate 
philosophy  that  brings  forth  legislative 
bureaucratic  nightmares  like  OSHA 
which  should  be  repealed,  I  repeat  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentieman  from 
New  Jersey  for  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  fioor.  I  served  on  this  Small 
Business  Committee  that  went  into  this 
matter.  I  also  have  served  on  the  HEW 
subcommittee  which  recommends  ap- 
proprlation  for  OSHA  every  year  since 
the  biU  passed. 

I  say  that  a  vote  against  this  bill  Is 
the  same  as  a  vote  for  an  outright  ex- 
emption for  employers  of  about  10  or  15 
employees.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  the 
way  we  ought  to  go. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  big 
business  and  a  small  business.  The  auto- 
mobile business  or  the  steel  business  is 
big  enough  to  have  resources  to  find  out 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do.  Many  of 
these  small  businessmen  have  never 
been  able  to  find  out  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do. 

What  is  wrong  with  a  small  busi- 
nessman who  wants  to  provide  a  safe 
place  to  work  finding  out  what  he  is 
supposed  to  do?  We  are  not  going  to 
have  enough  enforcement  officers  in 
this  country  to  have  enforcement  in- 
spection in  every  year  in  every  plant.  To 
the  extent  we  furnish  consultation  serv- 
ice for  these  small  busmesses,  that  is 
just  an  additional  plant  that  will  be 
safer  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
I  think  a  small  businessman  should  be 
able  to  secure  advice  and  I  urge  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendments  to 
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the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
which  we  are  considering  here  today. 
Since  the  creation  of  OSHA  there  has 
been  a  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the  law 
by  the  small  business  community,  since 
onsite  consultation  visits  were  prohibited 
except  as  part  of  an  enforcement  pro- 
ceeding. 

These  amendments  are  a  positive  step 
forward  in  our  efforts  to  recreate  an  at- 
mosphere where  our  small  businesses 
can  survive,  and  hopefully  flourish.  It 
is  common  knowledge  among  those  of 
us  with  small  business  backgrounds 
that  small  business  is  the  mainstay  of 
our  competitive  economic  system.  Small 
businesses  provide  jobs,  generate  taxes, 
and  make  important  civic  and  social 
contributions  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located. 

And  yet  today,  small  business  is 
caught  in  a  deadly  crossfire — on  the  one 
hand  they  must  face  the  costly,  exces- 
sive, and  increasingly  burdensome  (jov- 
emment  regiilations  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  must  keep  up  with  the  pres- 
sures to  serve  the  public.  Faced  with 
these  obstacles,  is  it  any  wonder  why 
so  many  small  businesses  are  literally 
being  forced  to  close  their  doors? 

Familiar  with  the  extraordinary  con- 
tributions small  businesses  provide  to 
society  and  the  free  enterprise  system, 
I  think  it  is  about  time  that  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  the  future 
of  free  enterprise  in  America  stand  up 
and  be  counted — and  the  way  to  do  so 
is  to  support  these  amendments. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HH.  8618,  to  amend 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  to  authorize  a  program  of  volim- 
tary,  onsite  consultations  to  help  busi- 
nessmen understand  and  comply  with 
OSHA  regulations. 

The  greatest  failure  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  has  proved 
to  be  the  lack  of  any  provision  to  give 
businessmen  the  technical  assistance 
they  need  to  understand  the  regulations 
and  comply  with  the  complex  standards. 
In  my  experience  as  a  smsill  businessman 
and  as  a  member  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  know  that  most 
small  businessmen  are  financially  inca- 
pable of  employing  a  full-time  safety  and 
health  expert  or  expensive  part-time 
consultants. 

The  present  act  prevents  OSHA  in- 
spectors from  providing  the  type  of  ex- 
pertise businessmen  need  if  they  are  to 
comply  with  the  standards.  Because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  standards,  small 
businessmen  are  especially  burdened  in 
their  compliance  efforts. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  this  subject 
in  each  of  the  last  two  Congresses.  They 
recommended  provision  for  voluntary, 
onsite  consultations  for  small  business- 
men. This  bill  institutes  such  a  program. 

I  received  a  particularly  poignant  let- 
ter recently  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  had  been  widowed  by  an  indus- 
trial accident  in  a  small  firm.  She  urged 
that  we  not  simply  exempt  small  busi- 
nesses from  health  and  safety  regiila- 
tions  because  such  risks  of  illness  and  in- 
jury know  no  size  distinction.  I  agree. 
Clearly,  the  Congress  does  not  wish  to 


expose  employees  of  smaller  firms  to  dis- 
proportionate risk  of  accident  or  illness. 

Yet  the  evidence  is  preponderant  and 
compelling  on  this  point;  small  busi- 
nesses have  been  struggling  to  come  into 
compliance  with  OSHA  regulations.  Fh-st 
of  all,  many  of  the  small  businessmen 
cannot  even  figure  out  what  they  are  re- 
quired to  do.  The  stack  of  OSHA  regula- 
tions is  growing  constantly  and  now  ex- 
ceeds 17  feet  thick.  Then  there  is  the 
problem  of  imnecessary  fear  on  the 
part  of  small  bustaessmen.  Today,  there 
is  reason  for  that  fear.  OSHA  Inspectors 
have  little  or  no  discretion.  They  must 
cite  every  violation  they  find,  subjecting 
the  businessman  to  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  regulations  which  were  xmknown 
or,  which  he  thought  had  been  adequate- 
ly dealt  with.  But  that  fear  can  be  pre- 
vented with  a  workable  consultation  pro- 
gram. 

I  commend  Chairman  Daniels  and 
Congressman  Esch  for  their  energy  and 
responsiveness  on  this  problem.  Exten- 
sive hearings  only  confirmed  that  action 
is  badly  overdue.  On  the  necessity  for 
passage  of  this  bill,  I  think  all  workers 
and  businessmen  can  and  should  agree. 

Passage  of  H.R.  8618  will  speed  com- 
pliance with  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  It  will  hurry  the  day 
when  workingplaces  will  be  safe  and 
healthy.  And  It  eliminates  the  threaten- 
ing posture  of  the  Federal  C3ovemment  in 
its  relationship  with  the  Nation's  small 
businessman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8618. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  as  written  has  caused  much  confu- 
sion and  has  generated  considerable 
hostility  in  its  enforcement.  The  con- 
troversy arises  from  the  lack  of  tech- 
nical advice  for  businesses,  particularly 
small  businesses,  in  attempting  to  comply 
with  numerous  and  complex  health  and 
safety  standards.  Probably  most  small 
businesses  are  not  even  aware  of  the 
standards  as  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and,  if  they  are  aware  of  the 
pubhcation,  probably  cannot  interpret 
most  of  the  standards.  In  order  to  get  a 
proper  interpretation,  small  businessmen 
would  have  to  hire  corjsultants  or  at- 
torneys which  are  usually  prohibitive 
because  of  cost  or  unavailability.  This 
bill  will  rectify  this  obvious  shortcom- 
ing in  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

The  concept  of  first-instance  sanc- 
tions requires  that  employers  come  into 
compliance  before  they  are  inspected. 
If  the  information  for  compliance  was 
readily  available  prior  to  inspection,  that 
concept  would  m£ke  sense.  But  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  information  is 
not  readily  available.  H.R.  8618  will  as- 
sure that  an  employer  who  wishes  to 
comply  with  the  act  will  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  the  necessary  in- 
formation available  so  that  he  can  com- 
ply and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  the 
concept  of  first-instance  citations. 

Organized  labor  has  opposed  this 
amendment  to  OSHA.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  organized  labor  is  opposing  a  bill 
that  will  ultimately  assure  safer  and 
more  healthful  working  conditions  for 
the  employees  it  represents.  The  enforce- 


ment effort  alone  can  nevsr  provide  the 
type  of  protection  organized  labor  has 
demanded  in  the  past,  but  onsite  con- 
sultation holds  out  a  glimmer  of  hope 
for  achieving  voluntary  compliance.  It 
would  appear  that  organized  labor  has 
its  priorities  mixed  up  when  it  opposes 
this  bill. 

It  has  also  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  does 
not  support  this  bill.  H.R.  8618  would 
probably  benefit  the  chamber's  members 
more  than  any  other  group  in  the  coun- 
try, except  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.  Apparently,  the 
chamber  would  like  to  see  other  amend- 
ments to  OSHA  and  hopes  to  achieve 
them  in  the  near  future.  But  the  cham- 
ber Is  being  politically  unrealistic,  and 
they  should  know  that.  The  chamber 
should  be  out  supporting  this  bill  wi^ 
all  the  might  they  have,  instead  of  leav- 
ing that  burden  to  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business,  all  of 
which  have  endorsed  this  bill  whole- 
heartedly. Being  a  political  realist  as  far 
as  OSHA  is  concerned,  I  support  this 
bill  as  a  definite  improvement  over  the 
experience  of  the  past.  Of  course,  I  would 
further  amend  OSHA.  I  support  Its  re- 
peal but  this  is  at  least  a  positive  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  an  identi- 
cal bill  authored  by  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  and  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks  as  well 
as  commend  him  for  his  work  on  this 
essential  piece  of  legislation. 

It  has  been  5  years  since  the  Occupa- 
tion Safety  and  Health  Act  was  Imple- 
mented. While  the  facts  may  show  the 
very  real  need  for  a  imiform  code  of 
employment  safety  practices,  experience 
with  the  program  indicates  an  equally 
compelling  need  to  make  adjustments  in 
the  present  law. 

Perhaps  the  most  discussed  amend- 
ment to  the  OSHA  law  is  one  which 
would  statutorily  provide  for  onsite, 
nonenforcement  consultations  to  em- 
ployers. Consultative  services  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  employer  with  respect  to 
the  requirements  of  the  OSHA  law  have 
been  issues  in  almost  every  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  we  have  considered 
since  enactment  of  OSHA.  There  Is 
widespread  agreement  as  to  the  propriety 
and  need  for  employer  education  and 
consultative  services,  yet  we  have  con- 
tinued to  only  provide  this  through  indi- 
vidual fiscal  year  aijpropriations. 

Obviously,  it  is  time  to  amend  the  law 
itself. 

During  the  previous  session,  I  testified 
before  the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  on 
several  aspects  of  the  law  and  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  of  it.  It  is  good 
to  know  that  the  Labor  Department  has 
begmi  providing  advisory  centers  in  their 
field  offices  and  publishing  "plain  lan- 
guage" bulletins,  in  addition  to  Increas- 
ing an  educational  program  to  all  sec- 
tors of  the  small  business  communities. 
If  OSHA  Is  to  work  In  the  way  in  which 
we  Intended,  we  must  direct  its  Imple- 
mentation efforts  toward  effective  as- 
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sistance  to  the  employer  and  employee 
to  obtain  compliance. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  program  of 
consultation  and  education  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  employers  and 
employees,  and  I  feel  it  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  lessening  the  problems  pres- 
ently being  experienced. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  to  pass 
this  bill  today. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  we  have  a  unique  opportimlty  to 
make  a  long  sought-after  and  much- 
needed  modification  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  health  Act,  by  providing  a 
program  of  onsite  consultation  and  edu- 
cation to  encourage  and  sissist  employers 
to  comply  with  the  complex,  voluminous, 
and  onerous  regulations  under  the 
program. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  responsible 
and  necessary  change  in  the  OSHA  pro- 
gram than  that  which  we  consider  today. 
I  commend  the  Subcommitee  on  Man- 
power, Compensation,  Health,  and  Safety 
for  having  conducted  31  days  of  oversight 
hearings  since  enactment  of  OSHA,  with 
extensive  testimony  having  been  received 
on  the  need  for  a  program  of  onsite  con- 
sultation. HH.  8618  is  a  bipartisan 
measure,  which  should  have  broad  appeal 
to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  proper, 
yet  equitable,  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, regardless  of  our  philosophical 
persuasions. 

Ask  any  biisinessman  and  he  will  tell 
you  how  much  he  would  welcome  such 
assistance,  through  education  and  con- 
sultation, to  better  enable  him  to  com- 
prehend and  comply  with  this  most 
frustrating  of  Federal  regulatory  pro- 
grams. The  result  of  enactment  of  H.R. 
8818  will  not  be  to  weaken  the  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  program  created 
by  Congress  in  1970  nor  should  it  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  vehicle  for  noncompliance. 
On  the  contrary,  the  bill  will  strengthen 
the  program  by  making  it  more  under- 
standable to  the  Nation's  small  business- 
men who  must  grapple  with  its  com- 
plexity in  their  everyday  conduct  of 
t>usiness. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  are 

limple  yet  far  reaching.  The  Department 

)f  Labor  is  authorized  to  visit  the  work- 

Jlace  of  the  employer  to  offer  consulta- 

ion  and  advice,  upon  a  valid  request  by 

he  employer  seeking  a  clarification  of 

lis  obligations  imder  the  program.  I  am 

I  onvlnced  that  a  significant  element  of 

mderstandlng  will  emerge,  which  un- 

brtimately.  is  absent  at  the  present  time, 

Small  businessmen  are  exerting  every 

KJssible  effort  to  fulfill  those  obligations 

ind  comply  with  the  regiilations,  but  a 

ense  of  imderstanding  and  contact  with 

he  Federal  Establishment  which  admin- 

:  sters  OSHA  is  missing.  These  are  vita] 

:  ngredients  in  an  effective  and  coopera- 

ive   partnership   between   the   Federal 

( iovemment  and  the  private  sector.  H.R. 

1618  will  fill  that  void  and  insure  a  work- 

1  ble  climate.  What  is  so  vitally  needed 

i  5  a  line  of  commuiiication,  provided  by 

'  his  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  largest  voice 
(f  independent  business,  the  National 
I'ederation  of  Independent  Business 
^  rhich  is  some  432,000  members  strong 
« ndorses  this  bill  and  has  pointed  out  to 
IS  that  the  problems  small  companies 
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have  in  complying  with  OSHA  have  been 
well  documented  and  publicized.  I  fully 
subscribe  to  its  view  that  a  program  of 
onsite  consultation  is  the  only  way  to 
help  overcome  these  problems. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  full  and  active 
support  of  my  colleagues,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  from  all  persuasions,  in 
behalf  of  H.R.  8618. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8618,  a  bill  to  provide 
businesses  with  assistance  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  I  also  endorsed  this 
measure  In  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  where  it  was  reported  by  a 
23  to  10  vote.  I  am  confident  the  measure 
will  pass  by  a  similar  majority  of  the 
whole  House. 

Job  safety  is  a  laudable  goal,  and  one 
which  has  the  support  of  both  employees 
and  employers.  A  safe  and  healthy  envi- 
ronment in  which  to  work  not  only  in- 
creases productivity,  but  builds  morale. 
The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  provided  the  framework  by  which 
on-the-job  safety  could  be  achieved. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  instances — 
particularly  those  involving  small  busi- 
nesses— assistance  and  encouragement  to 
comply  with  the  law  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. Anyone  who  has  looked  at  the 
OSHA  regulations  realizes  that  there  are 
281  pages  of  sometimes  technical  regula- 
tions for  machine  and  tool  compliance. 
Fortunately,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  has  started 
to  simplify  some  of  these  regulations,  and 
compile  guidelines  for  specific  industries. 
The  administration's  efforts  in  this  area 
are  to  be  applauded.  Nevertheless,  many 
small  businesses  are  often  in  the  dark 
about  whether  or  not  they  are  complying 
with  the  law.  And,  it  seems  punitive  to 
slap  a  fine  on  a  business  where  a  safety 
violation,  unbeknownst  to  the  employer 
exists. 

H.R.  8618  will  provide  consultation  to 
those  businesses  needing  help  in  identify- 
ing potential  violations  of  OSHA  regula- 
tions. As  such,  it  goes  a  long  way  toward 
insuring  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment specified  in  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  Onsite 
consultation  will  not  be  provided  as  a 
"tiproff"  for  OSHA  inspectors.  It  is  a 
service  provided  to  businesses  for  the 
furtherance  of  on-the-job  safety.  Most 
important,  H.R.  8618  promotes  safety  in 
a  uositive,  rather  than  punitive,  manner. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
favorably  on  H.R.  8618.  This  legislation 
can  only  help  employers  and  employees. 
No  one  will  lose  from  the  passage  of  this 
legislation— employees  will  have  a  better 
place  in  which  to  work,  and  their 
employers  will  have  help  providing  this 
environment. 


vice,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 


Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bergiand 
Hoggs 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Drlnan 
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Eckhardt 

Each 

*EshIeman 

Pary 

Fraser 

Gaydos 

Goldwater 

Gude 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Hlllis 

Hlnshaw 

Horton 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Mathls 

Michel 
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MUford 

Mink 

Mosher 

Moss 

Peyser 

Railsback 

Rhodes 

Risenhoover 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Stuckey 
Symington 
ITdall 
Wampler 
Wiggins 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  372  Members  have  recorded 
their  presence  by  electronic  device,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall>  .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


OCCUPATIONAL         SAFETY         AND 
HEALTH  ACT  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick 
V.  Daniels)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  8618. 
The  question  was  taken, 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
quorum  has  been  established,  and  there 
has  been  no  intervening  business. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  therefore  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  division. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan)  there  were — ayes  115,  noes  15. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent, as  evidenced  by  the  vote  just  cast. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  a  quorum  had  been  established  just 
prior  to  the  vote.  The  Chair  determines 
that  a  quorum  is  still  present. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  fa- 
vor thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended 
and  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  6  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CRIME  OF  COMMTTTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TODAY  DUR- 
ING THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  today  dur- 
ing the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentieman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REAL  ESTATE   SETTLEMENT 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  2327)  to  suspend  sections  4,  6, 
and  7  of  the  "Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  of  1974,"  as  amended. 
,  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2337 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procediires  Act  Amendments  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(1)  of  the  Real  Estate  Set- 
tlement Procedures  Act  of  1974  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  temporary 
financing  such  as  a  construction  loan) "  im- 
mediately after  'includes  any  loan"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "a  first  lien  on"  immedi- 
ately after  "is  secured  by"  in  subparagraph 
(A); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "is  eligible  for  pur- 
chase by"  In  subparagraph  (B)(Ul)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "is  intended  to  be 
sold  by  the  originating  lender  to"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or"  the  first  time  It 
appears  in  subparagraph  (B)(iii); 

(5)  by  striking  out  "from  any"  and  "could" 
in  subparagraph  (B)  (ill)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "a"  and  "Is  to",  respectively; 
and 

(6)  by  Inserting  the  following  immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  (iv) :  ",  except  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  the  term  'creditor'  does  not 
Include  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
any  State". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  iz  ?Tnended — 
(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
"The  Secretary"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "minimum" 
and  "unavoidable"  In  the  parenthetical 
phrase  in  the  first  sentence; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "The  Secretary  may, 
by  regulation,  permit  the  deletion  from  the 
form  prescribed  under  this  section  of  items 
which  are  not,  under  local  laws  or  customs, 
applicable  in  any  locality,  except  that  such 
regulation  shall  require  that  the  numerical 
code  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  be  retained 
in  forms  to  be  used  in  all  localities.  Nothing 
In  this  section  may  be  construed  to  require 
that  that  part  of  the  standard  form  which 
relates  to  the  borrower's  transaction  be  fur- 
nished to  the  seller,  or  to  require  that  that 
part  of  the  standard  form  which  relates  to 
the  seller  be  furnished  to  the  borrower."; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  form  prescribed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  completed  and  made  available 
for  inspection  by  the  borrower  at  or  before 
settlement  by  the  person  conducting  the 
settlement,  except  that  (1)  the  Secretary 
may  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this 
section  settlements  occurring  in  localltlea 
where  the  final  settlement  statement  Is  not 


customarily  provided  at  or  before  tbe  date 
of  settlement,  or  settlements  where  such  re- 
quirements are  impractical  and  (2)  the  bor- 
rower may,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  waive  his  right  to  have  the 
fprm  made  available  at  such  time.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Each  lender  shall  include  with  the 
booklet  a  'good  faith  estimate  of  the  amount 
or  range  of  charges  -  for  specific  settlement 
services  the  borrower  is  likely  to  incur  in 
connection  with  the  settlement  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "an  application"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (d),  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  for  whom 
it  prepares  a  written  application";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  preparation"  Imme- 
diately after  "receipt"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (d),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  Section  6  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  is  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Section  7  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  Section  8  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  in 
subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "or"  immedi- 
ately before  "(2)",  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  or  (3)  payments  pursuant  to  cooperative 
brokerage  and  referred  arrangements  or 
agreements  between  real  estate  agents  and 
brokers,  or  (4)  such  other  payments  or  classes 
of  pajrments  or  other  transfers  as  are  speci- 
fied in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans*  Af- 
fairs, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture". 

Sec.  8.  Section  10  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ESCROW  accounts 

"Sec.  10.  A  lender,  in  connection  with  a 
federally  related  mortgage  loan,  may  not  re- 
quire the  borrower  or  prospective  borrower — 

"(1)  to  deposit  in  any  escrow  account 
which  may  be  established  in  connection  vrtth 
such  loan  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  insurance  premiums,  or  other 
charges  with  respect  to  the  property,  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlement,  an  aggregate 
sum  (for  such  purpose)  in  excess  of  a  sum 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  such  taxes,  in- 
surance premiums  and  other  charges  attrib- 
utable to  the  period  beginning  on  the  last 
date  on  which  each  such  charge  would  have 
been  paid  under  the  normal  lending  practice 
of  the  lender  and  local  custom,  provided  that 
the  selection  of  each  such  date  constitutes 
prudent  lending  practice,  and  ending  on  the 
due  date  of  its  first  full  installment  pay- 
ment under  the  mo^gage,  plus  one-sixth  of 
the  estimated  total  amount  of  such  taxes. 
Insurance  premiums  and  other  charges  to  be 
paid  on  dates,  as  provided  above,  during  the 
ensuing  twelve-month  period;  or 

"(2)  to  deposit  in  any  such  escrow  account 
in  any  month  beginning  with  the  first  full 
installment  payment  under  the  mortgage  a 
sum  (for  the  purpose  of  assuring  payment 
of  taxes.  Insurance  premiums  and  other 
charges  with  respect  to  the  property)  in  ex- 
cess of  the  sum  of  (A)  one-twelfth  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  estimated  taxes,  insur- 
ance premiums  and  other  charges  which  are 
reasonably  anticipated  to  be  paid  on  dates ' 
during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  which 
dates  are  in  accordance  with  the  normal 
lending  practice  of  the  lender  and  local  cus- 
tom, provided  ^at  the  selection  of  each  such 


date  constitutes  prudent  lending  practice, 
plus  (B)  such  amount  as  is  necessary  to 
maintain  an  additional  balance  in  such  es- 
crow account  not  to  exceed  one-sixth  of  the 
estimated  total  amount  of  such  taxes,  in- 
surance premiums  and  other  charges  to  be 
paid  on  dates,  as  provided  above,  during  tbe 
ensuing  twelve-month  period:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  In  the  event  the  lender  determines 
there  will  be  or  is  a  deficiency  be  shall  not 
be  prohibited  from  requiring  additional 
monthly  deposits  in  such  escrow  account  to 
avoid  or  eliminate  such  deficiency.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  18  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedvires  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  by  striking 
out  "(a)"  in  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  10.  The  Real  Estate  Settlement  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  19  as  section  20  and  by  In- 
serting the  following  new  section  immediate- 
ly after  section  18: 

"aOTRORITT  of  the  BECRnAKT 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations,  to 
make  such  interpretations,  and  to  grant  such 
reasonable  exemptions  for  classes  of  trans- 
actions, as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  laws 
of  any  State  imposing  any  liability  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  act  done  or  omitted  in  good  faith 
in  conformity  with  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
interpretation  thereof  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Attorney  General,  notwithstanding  that 
after  such  act  or  omission  has  occurred,  such 
rule,  regulation,  or  Interpretation  is  amend- 
ed, rescinded,  or  determined  by  judicial  or 
other  authority  to  be  invalid  for  any  rea- 
son.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  121(c)  of  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  is  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  hereby  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  enactment.  The  Secretary  may  sus- 
pend for  up  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  any 
provision  of  section  4  and  section  6  of  the 
Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tieman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bar- 
ri:tt)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett). 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
held  extensive  hearings  on  October  28 
through  30  on  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  the  implementation  of  the  Real 
Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act.  Testi- 
mony was  heard  from  industry  witnesses, 
administration  officials,  and  representa- 
tives of  consumer  groups.  Based  on  this 
testimony,  S.  2327,  the  bill  before  us  was 
approved  with  only  minor  amendments 
for  full  committee  action;  Last  Thursday, 
the  full  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  agreed  to  report  out  this  bill 
by  a  vote  of  31  to  5. 

I  am  sure  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  received  extensive  correspond- 
ence on  the  Real  Estate  Settiement  Pro- 
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cedures  Act  from  their  districts  and  from 
around  the  country.  Most  of  these  letters 
have  been  very  negative  with  regard  to 
the  operations  of  RESPA.  I  believe  that 
the  bill  before  us  is  responsive  to  those 
complaints.  It  makes  the  changes  which 
must  be  made  If  RESPA  is  to  be  a/  work- 
able statute,  and  it  does  thisjn^  man- 
ner which  does  notxci^prpallsethe  basic 
consimier  protection  purposes  of  the  law 
In  enacting  RESPA,  we  sought  to  pro- 
vide prospective  home  purchasers  with 
adequate  protection  against  imconscion- 
able  fees  at  settlement  by  providing  them 
with  adequate  advance  disclosure  of  what 
these  costs  will  be. 

Some  of  these  disclosure  requirements 
however,  have  proved  to  be  unduly  rigid 
and  unworkable  to  practice.  These  are 
modified  to  this  bill.  For  example,  the 
bill  before  us  today  repeals  the  manda- 
tory 12-day  advance  disclosure  require- 
ment embodied  to  section  6  of  RESPA 
This  requirement  has  proved  to  be  ex- 
ta'wnely  burdensome  not  only  to  lenders 
but  even  more  Importantly,  to  prospec- 
tive homebuyers.  In  Its  place  the  bill 
would  provide  that  a  disclosure  of  good 
laith  estimates  of  settlement  costs  be 
made  to  the  special  toformatlon  booklet 
that  Is  provided  the  borrower  at  the  time 
a  written  application  for  a  mortgage  loan 
Is  made.  This.  I  feel,  provides  the  flexi- 
bility needed  If  the  law  Is  to  work— yet 
conttaues  the  basic  congressional  totent 
or  provldtag  the  homebuyer  with  ade- 
quate advance  Information  as  to  what 
their  costs  will  be  at  the  time  of  settle- 
ment. 

The  other  provisions  to  this  biU  are  of 
a  similar  nature.  The  changes  this  bill 
makes  to  existtog  law  are  urgently 
n«ied.ed  and  are  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  settlement  todustry 
and  by  major  consumer  groups.  I  strong- 
ly turge  similar  support  by  the  Members 

mn^-^eimr'^'''  ^^^^  °'  "^'^ 

tiran^S-^-'^^^^"-'-^"*^^^- 
Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  «ie  chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Banking,  Houstog  and  Currency 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieldtog,  and  I  commend 
«ie  gentleman  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Subconimlttee  on  Housing  for  producing 
a  r^istlc  and  constructive  piece  of  leg- 
nation  which  I  hope  will  be  overwhelm- 
togly  supported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  S.  2327, 
*  blU  to  amend  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974.  This  bill 
vas  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Banktog.  Currency  and  Housing  by  a 
'pte  of  31  to  5  after  careful  considera- 
aon  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
md  Community  Development,  chaired 
>y  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  Bill  Barrett.  The  sub- 
!ommittee  conducted  extensive  heartogs 
►n  the  problems  resulting  from  the  im- 
>lementatIon  of  RESPA,  and  the  results 
<»r  the  subcommittee  consideration  are 
'  ontatoed  to  the  bill  before  us  this  af ter- 
1  Loon. 

In  making  changes  to  RESPA,  we  feel 
1  h3t  a  number  of  provisions  of  the  act 
l*rticularly  section  6.  the  12-day  ad- 
vance disclosure  provision,  and  section 
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7,  the  disclosure  of  previous  selltog  price 
provisions,  missed  the  mark  and  are 
counterproducUve,  period.  This  bill  re- 
tains the  goals  and  purposes  that  the 
Congress  established  in  passtog  RESPA 
last  year  by  making  the  act  a  workable 
instrument  on  behalf  of  all  parties  to- 
volved  to  a  real  estate  transaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  ap- 
proval of  S.  2327. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Majority  Leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Neill 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

FTTRTHEB  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  should  like  to  make  a  further  an- 
nouncement. I  had  announced  earlier  In 
the  day  that  we  would  go  through  sus- 
pension No.  7,  omitttog  5  and  6,  and  at 
that  time  we  would  get  toto  the  rule  on 
New  York  leglslaUon.  At  the  request  of 
both  the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  his  members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  the  New  York  bill  wUl  be  taken 
up  tomorrow.  Therefore,  we  will  conttoue 
with  the  remainder  of  the  suspensions 
foUowing  through  8  to  14,  and  hope  that 
we  can  complete  the  suspension  list 
today. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  Sullivan)  . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  Members  to  defeat  this  blU,  which 
would  repeal  the  most  important  home- 
buyer  protections  of  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974. 

I  know  that  the  Members  have  been 
deluged  with  complaints  about  this  law 
froin  all  of  the  people  in  their  districts 
in  the  busines  of  selltog,  financing,  or 
transferring  residential  real  estate  So 
have  I.  There  may  even  have  been  some 
letters  of  complaint  from  homebuyers 
protesttog  what  they  were  told  were  un- 
necessary delays  in  acquiring  possession 
01  their  home.s  because  of  RESPA. 

Some  of  the  complatots  were  valid 
Mr.  Speaker.  But  the  complaints— al- 
though directed  at  the  law— were  really 
brought  about  not  by  the  provisions  of 
SL  J^  *u*  ^  ^^  *"1"*1  regulations  Is- 
n^-t».?''r^^  Department  of  Houstog  and 
Urban  Development. 

o«2i^    regulations    have    stoce    been 
amended  and  clarified.  The  law  Is  not 

,mt1f  i'^u"**  1°^  "°*  "««^  any  changes 

S4T^oS?arn^'^'^°^^°^*-"^*° 

AnJ^tTSS^^^^^^^^^^^'"-*^- 

CHANGING     "RESPA-     INTO     THE     "REAL     ESTATE 
SPECULATORS    PROTECTIVE    ACT" 


Mr  Speaker,  if  this  bill  is  emcted  the 
5^^/*a*«„Settlement  Procedures  Act- 

v5^o  r''"\  'f  ^"'■"^^  ^"*°  t^e  "Real 
Estate  Speculators  Protective  Act "  The 

Z\^J!}?^^^°^^'^  consumer  groups  are  for 
this  bill. 

One  of  the  worst  things  this  bill  does 
to  low-  and  moderate-Income  families 
is  to  repeal  section  7  of  RESPA.  a  section 
which  now  requires  the  ktod  of  unscru- 


pulous real  estate  speculators — who  vic- 
timized thousands  upon  thousands  of  to- 
ner city  homebuyers  to  recent  years— to 
reveal  to  the  buyer  how  much  the  specu- 
lator actually  paid  for  the  property  and 
how  much  was  actuaUy  paid  to  fix  it  up 
before  reselltog  it.  There  are  stiff  penal- 
ties to  the  law  for  violation  of  section  7 
As  a  result,  although  the  new  law  has 
been  in  effect,  as  I  said,  for  only  5  months 
It  has  put  a  real  crimp  toto  the  selltog 
of  homes  by  professional  speculators  at 
greatly  Inflated  prices. 

Representative  Parren  J.  Mitchell 
and  I  tried  to  strengthen  this  provision 
of  the  law  further  to  committee,  to  make 
sure  the  homebuyer  has  this  Information 
on  the  property's  sales  history  before 
contracttog  to  buy  It,  rather  than  after 
the  sales  contract  has  been  signed  and  a 
mortgage  applied  for.  But  the  Banktog 
Committee  instead  voted  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 7  entirely,  under  totense  pressure 
from  the  real  estate  todustry. 

So  If  this  bin  becomes  law,  speculatora 
in  toner-city  houstog  can  resume  their 
Old  tricks  of  buying  up  slum  properties  at 
low  prices,  transferring  them  back  and 
forth  several  times  at  Increasingly 
higher  prices  to  their  secretaries,  broth- 
ers-in-law, or  other  "straw  parties"  to 
order  to  establish  fictitiously  high  "mar- 
ket prices,"  and  then  resell  the  prop- 
erties to  unsuspecttog  moderate  Income 
famUles  unsophisticated  to  real  estate 
techniques. 

HAPPENED    WITH    SICKENING   REGtJLARITT 

These  are  the  thtogs  which  happened 
with  sickening  regularity  in  Washington, 
O.C.,  and  many  other  cities  in  this  coun- 
try and  which  were  exposed  to  an  to- 
vestigation  to  1969-70  by  an  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Home  Financing  Practices 
and  Procedures  of  which  I  was  chairman 
Others  who  served  on  that  subcommittee 
m  the  91st  Congress  were  Representa- 
tive James  M.   Hanley  of  New  York 
former  Representatives  Prank  J.  Brasco 
of  New  York  and  Chester  L.  Mize  of  Kan- 
sas,  and  the  Honorable  J.  Glenn  Beall, 
Jr.,  of  Maryland,  now  a  U.S.  Senator.  Out 
of  our  investigation  came  a  series  of  re- 
forms in  the  Housing  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
tect federally  chartered  or  insured  sav- 
ings institutions  from  the  depredations 
of  speculators  claiming  fictitiously  high 
market  prices  for  property  on  which  the 
speculator  seeks  a  mortgage;  and  also 
the  provisions  of  section  7  of  RESPA  last 
year  provldtog  similar  protections  to  the 
homebuyer. 

Section  7  of  RESPA,  requiring  disclo- 
sure of  the  previous  selling  price  on  spec- 
ulator-owned housing,  also  was  a  direct 
respoi^e  to  the  section  235  PHA  scan- 
dais  But  I  want  to  make  clear  that  Its 
origin  was  primarily  to  the  speculation 
n^f^'Stx^*'"^'*  ^  conventional  loans, 
onL^^i  ^^  ^^  ^'^an'^als  o^  course 

c,^^H  riy^,^..'*^'"°"^*^a^d  the  need  for 
such  legislation. 

ANTIHOMEBUTER    PROVISIONS    OF    BILL    SPBLLED 
OUT    IN   DISSENTING    VIEWS 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so  many  things 
wrong  with  this  bill,  from  the  homebuy- 
ers standpotot,  that  I  cannot  begto  to 
cover  them  aU  to  the  time  avaUable  to 
me  this  afternoon.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  read  my  dissenting  views  to  House  re- 
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port  94-667,  the  committee  report  on 
S.  2327,  as  amended. 

The  bill  would  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  the  law's  mato  purpose,  which  is 
to  alert  homebuyers  to  advance  of  set- 
tlement of  all  of  the  charges  they  will 
have  to  pay  in  closing  the  deal,  and  en- 
able them  to  negotiate  better  terms  on 
any  of  the  settlement  terms'  which  are  to 
fact  negotiable. 

It  enables  the  todustry  to  go  back  to 
the  old  habit  of  maktog  truth-in-lend- 
ing disclosures  as  to  interest  rates  and 
other  charges  only  at  the  time  of  set- 
tlement, when  It  is  too  late  for  anyone 
to  use  this  information  in  order  to  shop 
for  better  terms. 

If  this  bill  is  defeated  this  afternoon 
under  Suspension  of  the  Rules  it  would 
then  have  to  be  brought  before  the  House 
under  an  Open  Rule  providing  for 
amendments.  An  anticonsumer  bill  of 
this  nature  should  certainly  not  be 
jammed  through  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
basis  without  any  opportimity  for 
amendments.  It  is  a  bad  bill  designed 
to  accomplish  the  most  selfish  goals  of 
an  industry  whose  own  excesses  made 
necessary  the  enactment  of  the  law  to 
the  first  place. 

It  took  5  years  of  hard  work  and  some 
bitter  battles  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Bankmg  and  Currency  to  enact  a  law 
last  year  to  protect  homebuyers  against 
predatory  abuses,  unconscionable  over- 
charges and  flagrant  "featherbeddlng" 
practices  in  the  transfer  of  residential 
real  estate;  it  is  now  taking  only  5 
months  of  real  estate  todustry  lobbytog 
pressure  to  convert  that  law  into  a  hol- 
low shell  which  would  permit  elements 
of  the  todustry  to  resume  dotog  many 
of  the  very  thtogs  which  made  the  orig- 
inal law  necessary. 

HISTORY    OF  THE   LAW 

The  Real  Estate  Settlement  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1974 — RESPA— grew  out  of 
investigations  by  the  Banktog  Commit- 
tee in  1969-70  toto  inner-city  real  es- 
tate speculation  abuses  involvtog  con- 
ventional mortgages  from  tosured  sav- 
togs  and  loans  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  1971-72  into  the  na- 
tionwide scandals  involving  subsidized 
houstog  for  low-income  families  under 
the  FHA  section  235  progcam.  A  com- 
prehensive series  of  articles  by  Ronald 
Kessler  to  the  Washtogton  Post  about 
the  great  variations  in  settlement  costs 
in  Maryland,  Virgtoia,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  other  areas  of  the  Nation 
added  significant  additional  documen- 
tation of  the  need  for  corrective  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  real  estate  transfers. 
Studies  made  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  imder 
section  701  of  the  Emergency  Houstog 
Act  of  1970  Into  excessive  clostog  costs 
on  PHA-tosured  and  VA-guaranteed 
mortgages  prompted  former  HUD  Secre- 
tary George  Romney  to  propose  Federal 
regulation  of  prices  charged  for  settle- 
ment services  on  FHA  and  VA  houstog. 

All  of  these  factors  led  to  the  inclusion 
to  the  comprehensive  housing  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Banking  Committee  in 
1972 — but  never  acted  on  in  the  House — 
a  far-reaching  title  IX  which  subse- 
quently became  the  basis  for  the  separate 


legislation  known  as  the  Real  Estate  Set- 
tlement Procedures  Act  of  1974. 

THE  DRIVE  TO  REPEAL  RESPA 

The  act  is  far  less  comprehensive  than 
the  legislation  I  originally  offered  to  the 
Housing  bill  in  1972.  It  was  watered 
down  so  substantially  that  all  of  the 
trade  associations  In  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry supported  it  last  year,  and  the 
legislation  was  eventually  passed  with 
little  controversy  last  December,  to  take 
effect  Jime  20,  1975.  However,  after  it 
went  into  effect  under  regulations  issued 
by  HUD,  todustry  sources  almost  imme- 
diately began  a  campaign  to  repeal  it, 
claiming  it  was  unworkable.  Delays — 
which  have  always  been  characteristic 
of  real  estate  settlements — were  now  all 
betog  blamed  on  RESPA.  Some  home- 
buyers  who  had  to  wait  what  they  were 
told  was  an  extra  2  weeks  for  settlement 
"because  of  some  crazy  law  passed  by 
Congress."  naturally  joined  to  denoimc- 
tog  the  act.  HUD  subsequently  met  all 
of  the  legitimate  complaints  by  issumg  a 
*  series  of  technical  amendments  to  the 
regulation  and  several  legal  toterpreta- 
tions  which  elimtoated  all  of  the  earlier 
problems  of  compliance  with  the  law. 

But  the  eastog  of  the  requirements 
through  admtoistrative  action  came 
after  so  many  protests  had  been  initi- 
ated by  the  real  estate  industry  over  the 
"unworkability"  of  the  new  law  that  by 
then  most  Members  of  Congress  had 
been  deluged  with  complatots. 

The  legislation  the  House  Is  about  to 
consider  repeals  two  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant requirements  of  the  law — one  to 
provide  home  buyers  with  toformatlon  to 
advance  of  settlement  on  the  actual 
charges  ttiey  are  gotog  to  be  required  to 
pay  in  order  to  obtato  possession  of  the 
dwelling;  the  other,  a  requirement  that 
real  estate  speculators  disclose  to  buyers 
the  previous  selling  price,  to  the  last 
arm's-length  transaction,  and  the  cost 
of  subsequent  Improvements  of  any  prop- 
erty acquh-ed  by  the  speculator  wlthto 
the  previous  2  years  and  not  used  as  his 
own  residence. 

REPEAL    OF    ADVANCE    DISCLOSTTRE    REQUIREMENT 

One  of  the  sections  of  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  which  S.  2327, 
as  amended,  would  repeal  is  its  most  Im- 
portant provision — the  heart  of  the  law. 
It  is  totended  to  give  home  purchasers 
an  opportunity  to  shop  aroimd  for  the 
best  terms  on  any  real  estate  settlement 
charges  which  are  to  fact  negotiable.  It 
Is  also  Intended  to  give  buyers  ample  ad- 
vance warning — ^before  going  to  settle- 
ment— of  how  much  money  they  will 
need  to  have  with  them  in  order  to  cover 
all  of  the  multitude  of  fees,  assessments, 
and  charges  of  all  ktods  the  buyer  will 
be  required  to  pay  at  settlement.  The  law 
now  provides  for  a  waiver  of  advance 
disclosure  requirements  to  any  busner 
who  needs  or  merely  wants  to  go  to  set- 
tlement without  12-day  advance  infor- 
mation on  the  costs.  HUD's  regulations 
now  provide  that  by  ultlliztog  the  waiver 
privilege,  a  settlement  can  occur  within 
24  hours  after  the  clostog  costs  are  dis- 
closed to  the  buyer.  Thus,  there  is  no 
longer  any  legitimate  basis  for  the  at- 
tacks on  the  law  as  causing  unnecessary 
delays.  This  is  a  deliberate  smokescreen 


at  this  potot,  an  untrue  charge  being 
vigorously  promoted  by  the  professionals 
in  the  real  estate  industry  who  perhaps 
do  not  want  their  customers  to  learn  how 
to  negotiate  better  terms  for  legal  fees, 
title  search,  title  insurance,  and  other 
expenses  of  acquiring  a  mortgage  and  a 
home.  Everyone  who  has  ever  bought 
a  home  without  having  their  own  lawyer 
at  their  elbow  through  every  stage  of  the 
proceedings  knows  whereof  I  speak. 

S.  2327,  as  amended  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing,  professes  to  meet  this  sit- 
uation by  requirtog  the  lender  merely  to 
give  the  purchaser  In  advance  only  a 
"good  faith  estimate  of  the  amount  or 
range  of  charges  for  specific  settlement 
services  the  borrower  is  likely  to  tocur." 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  to  repealing 
section  6,  the  bill  ellmtoates  any  penalty 
whatsoever  for  failing  to  give  informa- 
tion which  Is,  in  fact,  a  "good  faith" 
estimate. 

And  It  will  be  only  when  the  buyer 
actually  goes  to  settlement  that  he  or 
she  will  learn  exactly  what  settlement 
charges  are  betog  required.  There  will 
not  be  even  1  day's  advance  notice  of  the 
accurate  costs. 

Not  only  did  the  committee  reject  my 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  bill  the 
section  repealing  section  6  of  RESPA, 
but  also  rejected  an  amendment  by  Rep- 
resentative Spellman  to  require  that  the 
actual  settlement  charges  merely  be 
available  to  the  buyer  1  day  before  set- 
tlement. This  mdicatecj  to  me  that  the 
committee  is  not  toterested  to  enabltog 
homebuyers  to  go  to  settlement  fully  pre- 
pared for  what  they  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay.  Under  the  tension  of  sign- 
ing the  mass  of  settlement  papers, 
thrust  at  the  buyer,  one  after  another, 
by  people  ordering  one  to  '"sign  here" 
and  "sign  there,"  the  average  home- 
buyer,  and  particularly  the  first-time 
buyer,  is  too  totimidated  by  the  strange- 
ness of  the  proceedtogs  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  obligations  being  assumed  to 
question  todividual  items  at  that  potot. 

Ideally,  every  homebuyer  should  have 
at  every  stage  from  sales  contract  sign- 
tog  to  settlement  a  lawyer  who  represents 
only  the  buyer.  Instead,  the  lawyer  whose 
fee  the  homebuyer  is  paytog  is  often  the 
lender's  lawyer  as  well,  and  may  also  be 
representing  the  title  company,  too,  and 
may  even  be  sharing  to  the  premium  for 
title  insurance.  Such  arrangements  have 
been  documented  to  our  heartogs.  But 
imtil  homebuyers  become  sophisticated 
enough  to  obtain  their  own  lawyers  be- 
fore entering  toto  far-reaching  real  es- 
tate transactions,  section  6  of  RESPA,  as 
presently  written,  is  their  only  real  pro- 
tection against  excessive  charges.  It  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  consumers  if  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law  is  repealed  after  only 
5  months  of  operation. 

PROTECTING    THE    REAL    ESTATE    SPECULATOR 

Another  tremendously  important  con- 
sumer protection  in  RESPA  which  this 
bill  repeals  is  section  7,  provldtog  for 
disclosure  to  the  buyer  of  the  previous 
selling  price,  plus  the  cost  of  improve- 
ments, of  a  house  being  sold  by  a  real 
estate  speculator  who  acquired  it  within 
the  preceding  2  years  and  did  not  use  it 
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as  the  speculator's  own  residence.  This 
section  of  the  law  stemmed  from  the 
studies  made  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Curroicy  in  previous  Congresses 
into  victimization  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  by  real  estate  specula- 
tors buying  up  old  homes  at  bargain 
prices  and,  after  a  few  cosmetic  touches 
but  no  real  repairs  or  improv^nents, 
selling  them  to  imsuspectlng  buyers  at 
fantastically  inflated  prices. 

FHA,  to  Its  everlasting  shame,  went 
along  with  thousands  of  such  shoddy 
deals  under  the  so-called  "235"  subsid- 
ized housing  programs,  but  our  Investi- 
gations also  showed   that  msuiy  such 
properties  were  foisted  on  moderate-In- 
come families  in  Washington  and  else- 
where under  conventional  loans  as  well, 
Issued  during  periods  of  relatively  easy 
mortgage  market  conditions  by  careless 
or  corrupt  ofBcials  of  savings  and  loans. 
An  experienced  or  knowledgeable  home 
buyer  makes  it  a  point  to  Investigate  the 
true  value  of  a  house  offered  for  sale,  in- 
cluding the  previous  sale  price  and  the 
cost  of  any   Improvements  for  which 
building    permits    were   obtained.    But 
what  we  found  In  our  1969-70  investiga- 
tion, and  also  in  1971-72,  was  that  many 
unsophisticated   low-income    homebuy- 
ers — subsidized  or  not — bought  homes 
which  had  been  bought  and  sold  several 
times  In  a  matter  of  days  or  weeks,  often 
In  fictitious  straw  party  deals  at  sharply 
increasing  prices  to  establish  an  artifi- 
cially high  "market  price." 

Section  7  of  RESPA  now  requires  that 
the  last  arm's  length  transaction  of  a 
speculator-sold  home  must  be  disclosed 
to  the  buyer.  It  has  already  put  a  real 
crimp  In  unscrupulous  real  estate  spec- 
ulation, without  hurting  the  legitimate 
remodeler  who  puts  fair  value  into  a  re- 
stored property.  The  intensity  of  the 
drive  to  repeal  section  7  certainly  indi- 
cates that  section  7  is  doing  what  we 
intended  It  to  do  and  should  therefore 
be  retained  in  the  law.  If  we  take  it  out 
of  the  law,  the  moderate-income  family 
buying  a  home  from  a  professional  real 
estate  speculator  will  again  be  helpless 
In  defending  against  the  real  estate 
"sharpies"  who  infest  many  of  our  inner 
cities. 

It  was  unscrupulous  speculators  who 
made  the  "235"  program  into  a  crook's 
grabbag,  while  the  FHA  eventually  was 
left  "holding  the  bag"— as  owner  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dilapi- 
dated, abandoned  housing.  And  what  the 
PHA  did  not  get  stuck  with,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion had  to  take  over  to  ball  out  falling 
savings  and  loans  which  had  Invested 
heavily  in  conventional  mortgages  in 
overpri(»d  speculator-sold  houses.  The 
facts  hive  been  fully  documented  in 
Banklng^ommittee  investigations. 

Eliminating  section  7  from  the  law 
would  give  a  new  twist  to  the  law's  ac- 
ronym. RESPA— the  Real  Estate  Spec- 
ulator's Protective  Act. 
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accounts  they  require  mortgagors  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  for  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  casualty  insurance.  When  the 
1972  Housing  bill  died  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  year,  I  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflQce  to  make  such  a  study,  and 
It  did  so. 

The  OAO  reported  that  about  $9y2 
billion  was  being  placed  over  a  year's 
time  in  such  accoimts  on  one  to  four 
family  dwelling  units,  that  an  infinites- 
imal number  of  such  accounts  were  in- 
terest bearing — except  in  the  few  States 
which  require  interest  to  be  paid  on  such 
accounts — and  that  many  lenders — par- 
ticularly large  institutions  with  many 
mortgages  outstanding — derived  sub- 
stantial profits  from  the  temporary  in- 
vestment of  those  funds. 

But  the  GAO  study  also  Indicated  that 
smaller-sized  real  estate  lending  insti- 
tutions probably  only  broke  even  or  per- 
haps even  had  expenses  from  the  main- 
tenance of  tax  and  insurance  escrow  ac- 
counts which  exceeded  the  Income  from 
the  esecQw  money.  , 

Based  Vn  the  GAO  findings,  I  proposed 
including;  in  RESPA  last  year  a  provision 
which  would  not  require  Interest  to  be 
paid   on   escrow   accoimts   but   insteswJ 
would  give  individual  homebuyers  the 
option  of  paying  their  own  taxes  and  in- 
surance rather  than  being  required  by 
the  lender  to  maintain  an  interest-free 
escrow  account  for  this  purpose.  This 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  committee 
last  year  and  again  on  the  bill  now  before 
us.  Since  this  legislation  is  coming  before 
the  House  under  Suspension  of  the  Rules, 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  offer  such  an 
amendment  on  the  House  floor.  That  is 
imf  ortunate,  because  many  of  our  home- 
buying   constituents   with   sizable   real 
estate  tax  bills  each  year  would  prefer 
to  pay  the  taxes  directly,  meanwhile  In- 
vesting the  money  in  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts.  Under  most  home  mortgages, 
however,  the  homebuyer  does  not  have 
that  option.  In  rejecting  that  amend- 
ment, the  committee  is  further  acting  to 
convert  RESPA  into  a  law  to  aid  every- 
one Involved  in  a  real  estate  transaction 
but  the  homebuyer. 


Congress  last  year  amended  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  therefore  to  require  that 
the  truth  In  lending  disclosures,  along 
with  estimated  closing  costs,  must  be 
given  the  homebuyer  before  a  loan  com- 
mitment is  Issued  by  the  lender.  When 
RESPA  was  passed,  this  section  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  was  allowed  to 
stand  as  regards  mortgages  not  covered 
by  RESPA.  but  all  transactions  covered 
by  RESPA  were  required  to  provide  for 
disclosure  of  the  truth  In  lending  infor- 
mation as  part  of  a  package  of  other  in- 
formation called  for  under  RESPA. 

S.  2327  as  amended  would  once  again 
permit  the  lender  to  make  the  truth  in 
lending  disclosures  at  the  time  of  settle- 
ment, whether  or  not  the  transaction  Is 
covered  under  RESPA.  The  result  would 
be  that  on  a  mortgage  covered  by  truth 
In  lending  but  not  by  RESPA,  the  home- 
buyer  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  infor- 
mation in  advance  on  closing  costs  or  fi- 
nance charges  and  annual  percentage 
rate:  and  on  those  mortgages  covered 
by  RESPA,  which  Includes  most  but  not 
aU  residential  mortgages,  the  important 
truth  in  lending  disclosures  would  again 
come  at  the  last  minute. 

This  is  yet  another  example  of  the  way 
this  bill  has  been  written  to  take  away 
protections  now  in  the  law  for  consum- 
ers and  twist  the  law  into  an  Industry 
statute. 

S.   2327    SHOTTLD   BE  DEFEATED 


THE  tt]^  BnXlON  ESCSOW  KITTT 

In  1972,  the  conmiittee  voted  to  Include 
In  the  comprehensive  housing  bill  re- 
ported that  year  a  provision  calling  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  investigate 
the  feasibUlty  of  requiring  interest  to  be 
paid  by  mortgage  lenders  on  the  escrow 


RETBAL  or  ADVANCE  DISCLOSTTRES  REQmKED  ON 
MOBTGACE  FINANCE  CHARGES  AND  RATES  TTNDEB 
TRUTH    IN    LENDING 

Another  glaring  anticonsumer  provi- 
sion of  S.  2327  as  amended  by  the  House 
Banking  Committee  repeals  requirements 
in  both  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  the 
Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act 
that  the  finance  charges  called  for  in  a 
mortgage  on  residential  real  estate,  in- 
cluding the  exact  annual  percentage  rate, 
must  be  disclosed  prior  to  settlement' 
Lower  court  decisions  have  held  that  dis- 
closure of  the  Interest  rate  and  other 
aspects  of  the  finance  charge  at  the  time 
of  settlement  destroys  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  in  such 
transactions,  by  precluding  any  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to  shop 
for  the  best  terms.  By  the  time  the  buyer 
usually  received  this  information  it  was 
on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis  at  settle- 
ment. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  there- 
upon recommended  that  the  truth  in 
lending  disclosures  on  residential  real 
estate  be  made  at  least  10  days  before 
settlement. 


S.  2327,  as  amended  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing, is  the  real  estate  industry's  bill  to 
pull  the  teeth  of  a  consumer  law  which 
has  been  in  effect  less  than  5  months 
We  have  been  deluged  with  demands 
from  constituents  in  that  industry  to 
either  repeal  RESPA  outright  or  pass  this 
bill  which  cripples  it. 

As  I  told  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
when  this  bill  was  being  acted  on  at  the 
subcommittee  level,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
promise  in  the  1936  Republican  platform 
to  repeal  the  Social  Security  Act  as  "un- 
workable." Now  we  are  being  urged  after 
only  5  months  of  operation  to  get  rid  of 
the  most  Important  features  of  the 
"Homebuyers'  Security  Act."  The  new  law 
has  not  had  a  fair  chance  to  operate. 
Granted  that  HUD's  original  regulations 
were  cumbe^some  and  unclear;  they  have 
since  been  cleaned  up  and  clarified.  All  of 
the  legitimate  problems  which  the  indus- 
try encountered  imder  the  regulations 
during  the  first  few  months  of  the  act's 
operations  have  been  resolved  adminis- 
tratively. Unnecessary  delays  have  been 
eliminated.  Why.  then,  the  rush  to  gut 
the  law? 

The  answer  is  that  RESPA  now  pro- 
vides consumer-homebuyers  with  infor- 
mation they  need  ha  order  to  arrive  at 
prudent  decisions  connected  with  the 
largest  expenditures  most  families  ever 
make.  An  industry  which  generally  suc- 
ceeded for  generations  In  making  real 
estate  transfers  incomprehensible — and 
excessively  expensive— for  most  home- 
buyers  apparently  liked  It  better  the  old 
way.  S.  2327  should  be  defeated.  The 
existing  law  should  be  given  further  op- 
portunity to  operate  under  HUD's  revised 
and  more  understandable  requirements. 
It  should  have  at  least  a  year  of  contln- 
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ued  operation  without  change  before  we 
assess  what  changes  are  really  necessary. 
By  next  June,  we  can  then  make  rational 
and  deliberate  Improvements  in  the  act 
to  make  it  a  more  effective  instrument 
for  helping  homebuyers.  Instead  of  tear- 
ing it  apart  under  lobbying  pressure  from 
an  industry  which  depends  for  its  very 
existence  on  the  extensive  assistance  It 
receives  each  year  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  in,  and  have  worked  hard 
over  20  years,  helping  to  write  legisla- 
tion to  aid  the  home  building  and  real 
estate  lending  Industry.  But  when  that 
industry  mounts  a  direct  attack  on  the 
consumers  of  their  product,  as  is  being 
done  in  this  bill,  my  loyalty  is  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  the  speaker  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  that  small  busi- 
ness has  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  in  accord  with  her  views.  I  know 
about  this  bill,  and  I  expect  to  vote  ac- 
cordingly, like  she  votes.  She  says  she  is 
going  to  vote  "no"  on  the  bill ;  that  is  the 
way  I  am  going  to  vote. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  conunents. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  lUlnois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  S.  2327.  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  Amendments  of 
1975.  I  have  received  numerous  com- 
plaints from  my  district  about  the  provi- 
sions of  the  original  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act.  The  original  act 
was  designed  to  help  inform  the  con-- 
sumer  about  settlement  charges  con- 
nected with  buying  or  selling  a  home,  by 
requiring  mortgage  lenders  to  disclose 
probable  settlement  charges  at  least  12 
days  before  the  buyer  and  seller  closed 
a  sale.  In  reality,  though,  the  new  law 
which  took  effect  this  June,  has  only  led 
to  confusion,  delays,  and  redtape  for 
consumers  and  lenders  alike.  As  a  con- 
stituent recently  wrote  to  me : 

As  a  practical  matter,  by  the  time  the  con- 
flumer  receives  a  disclosure  of  RESPA,  he  Is 
already  contractually  obligated  to  pay  nearly 
all  the  various  settlement  costs  and  cannot. 
In  fact,  "shop  around."  Another  factor  Is  that 
very  little  time  and  costs  In  real  estate  deals 
Is  related  to  preparing,  recording  and  retriev- 
ing land  title  documents.  As  to  the  threat  of 
regulation,  the  short-term  effect  of  RESPA 
win  be  and  baa  been  to  drive  charges  upward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  , 
his  cosponsors,  and  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  for  so  quickly  respond- 
ing to  these  very  valid  complaints  by 
bringing  out  tWs  bill  so  expeditiously. 
Tills  bill  would  remove  the  onerous  biu-- 
dens  of  RESPA  and  replace  them  with 
a  workable  consumer  Information  ap- 


proach which  does  not  Involve  the  built- 
in  delays  and  costs  of  the  present  law. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee has  managed  to  bring  us  a  bill  which 
is  apparently  acceptable  to  all  concerned 
groups — consumers,  lenders,  realtors, 
credit  unions,  and  title  companies.  I  urge 
passage  of  this  bill  so  that  we  can  remove 
the  unworkable  and  burdensome  provi- 
sions of  the  present  law  while  preserving 
the  essential  interests  of  consumers. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  to  thank  him 
for  the  expeditious  handUng  of  H.R. 
10283  which  is  now  before  us  as  a  House 
amendment  to  S.  2327. 

This  legislation  had  strong  bipartisan 
support  when  it  was  introduced  and  it  re- 
ceived, virtually  unanimous  support  from 
every  witness  who  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  during  3  full  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  problems  caused  by  RESPA. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  identical  to 
H.R.  10283,  as  introduced,  except  for 
three  technical  and  clarifying  amend- 
ments. As  a  result,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  bill  has  the  full  support  of  such 
varied  groups  as  consumers,  lenders,  at- 
torneys, realtors,  title  companies,  and 
homebuilders. 

If  you  recall,  RESPA  was  adopted  as 
the  lesser  of  two  evils  and  was  thought  to 
be  a  desirable  alternative  to  that  which 
many  thought  would  be  a  totally  un- 
workable and  heavy  handed  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy set  up  to  regtilate  all  settle- 
ment costs.  Yet  even  the  alternative  has 
proven  in  practice  to  be  unworkable, 
onerous,  and  cost  Ineffective  from  a  con- 
sumer's standpoint.  The  bill  before  us 
today  makes  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  law  to  make  it  work  in  the  interest 
of  all. 

The  main  objection  made  in  committee 
to  this  bill  was  over  the  repeal  of  the 
disclosure  of  the  previous  selling  price  on 
certain  nonowner-occupled  properties. 

In  the  dissenting  views,  the  objections 
start  off  alleging  that  RESPA  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  FHA  scandals  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Unfortimately,  this  contention 
Is  in  error. 

Section  7,  dealing  with  the  previous 
selling  price  of  certain  properties,  un- 
doubtedly had  its  underpinnings  in  those 
scandals,  but  it  is  obvious  that  section  7 
is  quite  exixaneous  to  the  basic  issue  of 
settlement  costs.  RESPA  came  about 
partly  as  the  result  of  news  reports  of 
considerable  differences  in  the  costs 
home  buyers  were  asked  to  pay  for  settle- 
ment services  In  various  parts  of  the 
country.  A  number  of  the  articles  were 
misleading  and  gave  the  exaggerated 
Impression  that  these  exorbitant  costs, 
where  they  existed,  were  due  solely  to 
unscrupulous  settlement  practices.  The 
result  was  RESPA. 

With  respect  to  section  7,  however,  the 
problem  being  addressed  was  not  settle- 
ment practices  but  rather  the  problem  of 
fraudulent  or  negligent  appraisals,  and 
in  scMne  Instances,  collusion  between 
speculators  and  certain  Federal  ofiBcials. 
Accordingly,  section  7  appUed  crlmhial 
penalties  of  up  to  1  year  in  prison  and 
a  $10,000  fine  for  violations.  But.  the 


provisions  were  so  broad  as  to  make  vir- 
tually any  seller  of  an  existing  hcMne  sub- 
ject to  at  least  some  of  its  requirements 
and  thereby  risk  the  penalties  for  non- 
compliance. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  witnesses  felt  that 
this  section  should  be  repealed,  espe- 
cially since  the  FHA  h£is  worked  into  its 
appraisal  procedures  safeguards  which 
parallel  those  attempted  in  section  7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  add 
that  we  are  hopeful  that  passage  of  this 
bill  today  will  be  followed  by  the  Senate 
agreeing  to  the  House  amendment  and 
sending  the  bill  to  the  President  for  sig- 
nature before  the  Thanksgiving  recess. 
If  this  is  done,  there  will  be  reason  to 
give  thanks  by  all  those  buying  or  selling 
homes  and  those  who  make  their  living 
providing  settlement  services. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman   from    New    York    (Mr. 

Gn.MAN). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
associate  my  remarks  with  the  gentle- 
man and  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown),  the 
sponsor  of  H.R.  10283,  a  bill  amending 
the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures 
Act  of  1974— RESPA.  The  distinguished 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  have  done  splendid 
work  in  amending  the  more  onerous  sec- 
tions of  RESPA. 

Congress  enacted  RESPA  to  benefit 
consumers  purehaslng  real  estate  by  at- 
tempting to  control  excessive  real  estate 
settlement  charges  in  high  cost  areas. 
However,  since  the  passage  of  RESPA, 
my  ofHce,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, has  received  numerous  com- 
plaints about  the  burdensome  paperwork 
that  this  law  has  imposed  upon  con- 
simiers,  banks,  builders,  title  insurance 
companies,  attorneys,  and  real  estate 
agents. 

While  testifying  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  the 
need  for  changes  to  sections  4.  6.  and  7 
of  RESPA.  I  noted  that  the  current  pro- 
visions of  that  law  has  unduly  extended 
the  time  required  for  the  preparation  of 
contracts  of  sale  due  to  the  prior  re- 
search needed  to  seciu"e  all  the  informa- 
tion now  required  by  RESPA  and  the 
additional  time  needed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  contractual  documents  them- 
selves. I  pointed  out  that  time  is  partic- 
ularly valuable  in  any  real  estate  trans- 
action and  that  the  extensive  and  com- 
plicated settlement  forms  and  the  12-to- 
15-day  "cooling-off"  period  Imposed  by 
RESPA  has  resulted  in  delay  and  confu- 
sion in  relocating  families,  concluding 
rental  arrangements,  in  job  transfers 
and  increased  costs  to  consumers  by  way 
of  higher  attorney  fees. 

Banking  institutions  have  complained 
that  the  vague  wording  of  the  act  has 
caused  differing  Interpretations  by  those 
seeking  to  comply,  resulting  In  a  plethora 
of  new  forms,  as  attorneys  and  real  es- 
tate sigents  strive  to  satisfy  both  ttie  re- 
quirements of  RESPA  and  the  differing 
Interpretations  placed  on  that  act  by 
those  Institutions  administering  It.  For 
example,  various  advance  disclosiires  re- 
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quired  under  6(a)  of  the  RESPA  are  dif- 
ficult to  comply  with  when  banks  operat- 
ing in  many  municipalities  have  varying 
tax  periods.  Such  advance  disclosures 
place  an  imdue  burden  upon  the  lender 
and  are  confusing  to  the  borrower. 

It  has  also  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  attorneys  for  banks  and  pur- 
chasers and  in  some  cases,  attorneys  for 
sellers,  have  found  it  necessary  to  raise 
their  fees  as  much  a  50  percent  above 
what  they  were  charging  prior  to  the 
advent  of  RESPA.  A  simple  contract  now 
takes  extensive  additional  preparation 
time  by  the  attorney,  and  the  completion 
of  the  RESPA  forms  at  the  closing  con- 
siunes  additional  time.  Since  the  lending 
Institutions  are  not  permitted  to  charge 
for  these  added  services,  the  work  falls 
upon  the  attorney  who  has  nothing  to  sell 
but  his  time. 

It  certainly  is  important  to  retain  those 
parts  of  RESPA  which  reduce  the  charges 
and  expenses  to  the  home  purchaser  and 
which  alert  the  consumer  to  what  his 
approximate  closing  costs  will  be  and  I 
am  happy  to  see  that  those  provisions  In 
RESPA  have  been  left  substantially  in- 
tact by  the  committee.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  should  act  expeditiously  to  al- 
leviate all  other  unnecessary  and  imprac- 
tical biu-dens  imposed  by  RESPA. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  committee's  amendments  to 
RESPA  in  order  to  alleviate  the  most 
troublesome  features  of  an  otherwise  ad- 
mirable piece  of  consimier  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
bill  S.  2327  suspends  sections  4,  6,  and  7 
of  RESPA.  In  elTect  here  we  are  con- 
sidering HJl.  10283  under  the  suspen- 
sion procedures.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand how  the  gentleman  considers  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  10283  superior  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  Senate 
bill  merely  suspends  sections  4,  6.  and  7 
The  bill  H.R.  10283  repeals  these  pro- 
visions but  provides  for  a  good-faith 
estimate  of  settlement  costs  to  be  in- 
cluded to  the  booklet  that  is  given  to  the 
applicant  by  the  lender  at  the  time  the 
loan  application  is  made.  We  think  there 
is  no  reason  to  suspend  these  provisions 
because  we  would  create  confusion.  I 
think  we  have  reached  agreement  that 
these  provisions  should  be  repealed  and 
not  just  suspended. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Does  it  remove  the  re- 
quirement of  a  12-day  advance  disclosure 
of  settlement  costs?  Does  H.R.  10283  do 
that? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  It  does.  It 
repeals  in  that  regard.  But  as  I  pointed 
out,  disclosure  is  accomplished  by  the 
good-faith  estimate  of  specific  settle- 
ment charges  that  are  given  at  the  time 
the  loan  implication  Is  made  by  the 
borrower. 

This  estimate  Is  Included  in  the  total 
Information  that  is  required  to  be  given 
to  the  applicant  at  the  time  the  appUca- 
tlon  is  made,  so  the  consumer  has  an 
advantage  and  he  is  not  locked  into  a 
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straltjacket,  as  he  is  with  the  present 
15-day  disclosure  requirements. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  very  strong  res- 
ervations and  reluctance,  I  will  vote  to- 
day for  S.  2327,  the  amendmerts  offered 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Pro- 
cedures Act   (P.L.  93-533).  Along  with 
398  Members  of  the  House,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  passage  of  RESPA  last  year.  I 
felt  at  that  time  as  I  still  do  today  that 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  further  na- 
tional housing  goals  in  this  country  and 
curb  isolated  irresponsible  practices  In 
real  estate  transactions.  However,  I  am 
frank  to  admit  that  both  my  vote  and 
House  passage  of  RESPA  on  August  14. 
1974.  was  a  mistake.  Neither  Congress 
as   an   institution   nor    the    individual 
Members  of  Congress  are  infallible.  In 
this  particular  Instance  Congress  over- 
reacted to  a  problem  at  hand  in  enacting 
RESPA  with  the  result  that  this  law 
r^xettably  wrought  unfortunate  effects 
diametrically  opposed  to  Congress'  orig- 
inal good  intentions.  RESPA  was  passed 
with  the  specific  goal  in  mind  of  encour- 
aging   homeownership    by    minimirAng 
the  unnecessary  costs  and  difficulties  of 
purchasing  housing.  When  RESPA  was 
implemented  last  June,  its  effects  actu- 
ally discouraged  homeownership  by  in- 
creasing the  costs  and  difficulties  of  home 
purchasing. 

These  inadequacies  and  oversights 
were  pointed  out  to  Congress  from  all 
affected  sectors  of  the  American  pub- 
lic— realtors,  lenders,  lawyers,  and  the 
consumer.  My  files  are  filled  with  letters 
from  Missourians  who  are  appalled  that 
Congress  ever  enacted  this  law. 

In  response  I  introduced  the  first  bill 
to  call  for  repeal  of  RESPA  in  Its  en- 
tirety. I  was  joined  on  this  bill  by  13 
of  my  colleagues.  While  I  still  believe 
that  repeal  and  subsequent  redrafting 
might  be  the  most  efficient  way  of  han- 
dling the  problems  of  RESPA,  I  also 
know  that  legislative  relief  from  the  most 
unfortunate  provisions  of  RESPA  must 
be  forthcoming  immediately.  Given  this 
situation,  I  was  extremely  pleased  that 
the  Senate  passed  S.  2327  on  October  9 
which  suspends  for  1  year  some  of  the 
most    onerous    provisions    of    RESPA, 
namely  sections  4,  6,  and  7  and  repeals 
sections  121(c)     of  the  Truth-In-Lend- 
ing Act  which  requires  a  full  statement 
of  closing  costs  in  connection  with  con- 
sumer and  home  mortgage  lending.  I 
felt  this  bill  would  provide  Congress  the 
leadtime  necessary  for  a  comprehensive 
and  indepth  review  of  Public  Law  93-533 
with  an  eye  to  correcting  its  obvious  in- 
adequacies. I  hoped  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  would  report  out 
an  identical  bill  and  testified  in  sup- 
port of  same  on  October  28. 

What  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee did  report  out  and  what  we  must 
vote  on  today  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  is  H.R.  10283,  the  legislation  which 
the  House  Is  offering  as  its  response  to 
the  fallings  of  RESPA.  The  majority  of 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  are  firm 
and  responsible  responses  to  the  prob- 
lems we  now  confront  imder  RESPA. 
Where  the  Senate  passed  bill  only  s\is- 
pends  for  1  year  section  6  of  Public 


Law  93-533  providing  for  a  12-day  ad- 
vance disclosure  of  setUement  costs  by 
lenders,  HJl.  10283  would  entirely  repeal 
this  section  althoiigh  section  5  of  H.R. 
10283  places  some  caveatB  on  this  repeal 
which  I  will  discuss  in  a  moment.  Where 
the  Senate  passed  bill  also  on^  tempo- 
rarily suspends  section  7  providing  for 
the  disclosure  of  the  previous  selling 
price  of  existing  real  property,  H.R.  10283 
would  also  entirely  repeal  this  section, 
which  has  only  led  to  imnecessary  and 
complicated  paperwork  and  caused  in- 
convenience, delay,  and  possible  criminal 
liability  for  many  innocent  sellers  and 
lenders.  H.R.  10283  would  also  repeal 
section  121  (c)  of  the  Truth-In-Lending 
Act;  would  add  greater  clarification  and 
resolve  ambiguities  which  have  arisen 
imder  section  8  of  RESPA  relating  to  the 
prohibition  of  kickbacks  and  imeamed 
fees;  and  put  greater  fiexibUity  into  the 
escrow  provision  of  RESPA.  I  have  no 
serious  objections  to  these  provisions  of 
H.R.  10283.  My  reservations  and  reluc- 
tance to  support  H.R.  10283  arise  from 
sections  2,  3,  and  4.  Section  2  of  H.R. 
10283  purports  to  further  limit  the  defi- 
nition of  "federally  related  mortgage 
loan"  to  cover  only   the  purchase  of 
homes.  I  believe  greater  study  and  con- 
sideration should  have  been  given  to  lim- 
iting the  coverage  of  RESPA  to  those 
mortgages  which  are  truly  Federal,  such 
as  FHA  loans  and  VA  loans.  Section  3  of 
H.R.  10283  amends  rather  than  suspends 
section  4  of  RESPA  pertaining  to  the 
uniform  settiement  statement.  I  strong- 
ly object  to  this  amendment  believing 
that  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  for 
the  House  to  concur  with  the  Senate  sus- 
pension thus  allowing  greater  time  to  de- 
termine how  this  statement  can  be  fur- 
ther simplified  or  indeed  determined  if 
it  Is  necessary  at  all.  If  any  of  my  col- 
leagues  have   seen   the   lengthy   HUD 
statement  form  they  would  realize  why 
lenders  violenUy  object  to  this  tremen- 
dous paperwork  burden.  As  one  lending 
institution  in  my  district  expressed  to 
me: 

We  have  made  one  loan  on  real  estate 
since  this  act  (RESPA)  became  effecttve.  It 
took  one  person  three  hours  to  read  the  In- 
structions regarding  the  disclosure  state- 
ment and  to  endeavor  to  try  to  get  the  right 
Information  In  the  proper  place.  After  spend- 
ing all  this  time  trying  to  comply,  we  stlU 
did  not  feel  confident  that  It  was  done  prop- 
erly. 

Yet,  another  banker  sent  me  the  huge 
new  packet  of  Federal  paperwork  re- 
quired by  RESPA  and  said: 

It  Is  Just  this  sort  of  bureaucratic  redtape. 
which,  Instead  of  solving  some  Isolated  cases 
of  bad  mortgage  loan  practices,  simply  makes 
lenders,  like  ourselves,  somewhat  less  eager 
to  make  home  loans  because  of  aU  the  dis- 
closure and  reporting  that  Is  necessary  .  .  . 
there  has  to  be  a  better  way. 

I  regret  that  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee did  not  see  fit  to  at  least  suspend 
this  requirement  and  take  a  longer  look 
at  the  possible  negative  effects  this  pa- 
perwork is  having  on  home  purchasing. 
Finally,  I  object  to  section  4  of  H.R.  10283 
which  nullifies  to  some  extent  the  bene- 
fits of  the  bill's  suspension  of  the  "ad- 
vance disclosure  of  setUement  costs"  pro- 
vision of  RESPA.  Section  4  requires  that 
a  lender  provide  to  a  borrower  along  with 
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the  HUD  Special  Information  Booklet 
a  good  faith  estimate  of  the  amount  or 
range  of  charges  a  borrower  Is  likely  to 
incur  in  connection  with  the  settlement. 
Thus  H.R.  10283  on  the  one  hand  re- 
moves the  advance  disclosure  of  RESPA 
while  at  the  same  time  requiring  that 
estimates  of  the  same  information  be 
given  at  any  time  a  written  loan  applica- 
tion Is  filed.  Bankers  and  lenders  are 
therefore  still  required  upon  penalty  of 
law  to  furnish  information  which  is  not 
known  or  readily^vailable  to  tiiem. 

Despite  these  objections,  I  will  vote  In 
favor  of  H.R.  10283. 1  do  so  only  because 
of  the  urgent  need  for  some  legislative 
relief  from  the  provisions  of  RESPA  and 
because  it  appears  that  H.R.  10283  is  the 
only  bill  which  will  come  before  us  offer- 
ing such  relief.  In  the  conference  meet- 
ing between  H.R.  10283  and  S.  2327,  I 
would  hope  that  the  House  conferees 
would  at  least  agree  to  the  Senate  sus- 
pension of  section  4  of  RESPA  in  lieu 
of  their  own  recommended  amendments. 

1  believe  that  all  of  us— Congress,  real- 
tors, lenders,  lawyers,  the  American  con- 
sumer— have  a  better  idea  now  of  the 
direction  In  which  we  would  like  to  head 
and  are  better  aware  of  the  failings  of 
our  past  efforts  in  this  area.  What  we 
need  most  Is  time  to  put  the  benefit  of 
our  hindsight  to  work  and  come  up  with 
the  appropriate  legislative  vehicle  to  ob- 
tain our  ends.  While  I  believe  repeal  of 
RESPA  would  have  better  insured  this 
time  for  reconsideration,  H.R.  10283 
is  better  than  no  action  at  all.  RESPA 
demands  immediate  solution  and  H.R. 
10283  at  least  offers  some  relief. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  LaFalce)  . 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  H.R.  10283,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  and  I  exhort  till  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  supporting  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  deep  and  abiding 
faith  in  our  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment. As  an  attorney  I  have  studied  this 
system  in  some  detail.  As  a  State  leg- 
islator for  4  years  I  worked  within  the 
system,  devoting  my  attention  to  those 
matters  where  the  States  carry  govern- 
mental responsibility.  And  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  I  am  see- 
ing the  system  from  a  different  perspec- 
tive, concerning  myself  with  national 
issues. 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  concern 
with  which  I  used  to  deal  In  the  State 
legislature  was  the  vast  and  compli- 
cated field  of  real  estate  transactions. 
The  States,  during  our  Nation's  200 
year  history— and,  for  that  matter,  even 
longer — have  had  the  prime  respon- 
sibility to  oversee  property  rights  and  the 
mechanics  of  property  transfer.  All  50 
States  do  this  differently ;  some  do  it  bet- 
ter than  others  but  most,  in  my  opinion, 
do  it  reasonably  well. 

Last  year  Congress,  in  Its  wisdom, 
chose  to  enact  the  Real  Estate  Settie- 
ment Procedures  Act — RESPA — In  re- 
sponse to  a  growing  consumer  movement 
and  to  some  abuses  which  have,  con- 
cededly.  existed  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  with  respect  to  closing  costs  and 
some  other  aspects  of  the  process  of 
transferring  real  property  from  one 
party  to  another.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 


the  intentions  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
93d  Congress;  I  am  sure  that  all  who 
voted  for  this  law  Isist  year  thought 
that  they  were  doing  the  best  thing  for 
all  Americans. 

But  there  is  an  old  saying  about  good 
Intentions,  and  there  is  another  one 
about  a  legislature's  ability  to  deal  with 
morality.  And  I  think  that  our  experi- 
ence imder  RESPA  gives  us  a  clue  as  to 
how  old  sayings  get  coined. 

After  Its  enactment  last  year  HUD 
produced  a  booklet  about  real  estate 
closings  which,  under  RESPA,  must  be 
distributed  to  home  purchasers  prior  to 
closing.  The  booklet,  I  might  add,  has 
received  praise  from  almost  all  quarters, 
and  I  compliment  HUD  for  providing  it. 
Indeed,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  compli- 
ment HUD  for  all  of  its  efforts  with 
respect  to  RESPA,  and  particularly  those 
of  HUD'S  General  Counsel,  Bob  Elliott 
and  his  colleagues. 

But  HUD'S  best  efforts  could  not  over- 
come some  of  the  severe  deficiencies  in 
the  law  itself.  Having  come  to  that  reali- 
zation, helped  immeasurably  by  over  200 
comments  on  RESPA  from  knowledge- 
able people  in  western  New  York,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  spwisor  of  H.R.  10283  and 
I  exhort  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill 
today. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  present  to  each  of  you 
some  excerpts  from  the  communications 
I  received,  but  first  let  me  explain  HH. 
10283. 

H.R.  10283  does  not  repeal  all  of 
RESPA — something  many  thought 
should  be  done.  Indeed,  because  of  my 
Inclination  not  to  tamper  with  our  Fed- 
eral system  and  because  most  of  the 
States  had  been  performing  reasonably 
well  in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
in  this  area,  I  leaned  toward  outright 
repeal  of  RESPA  In  its  entirety.  But  I 
understand  the  necessity  for  compro- 
mise, and  I  feel  that  the  compromise 
exemplified  by  H.R.  10283  is  a  reasonable 
one — it  retains  those  provisions  of 
RESPA  which  can  be  useful  and  helpful 
to  home  buyers;  it  repeals  and  eliminates 
the  more  onerous  provisions;  and  it  clar- 
ifies some  of  the  ambiguous  provisions 
of  last  year's  effort. 

A  brief  recitation  of  this  bill's  provi- 
sions will  be  helpful,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  on  the  floor 
today  want  to  know  in  detail  the  changes 
which  our  subcommittee  and  committee 
have  recommended. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Real  Estate  Settlement  Pro- 
cedures Act  Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec.  a.  Section  3(1)  of  the  Real  Estate  Set- 
tlement Procedures  Act  of  1974  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  temporary 
financing  such  as  a  construction  loan) "  Im- 
mediately after  "includes  any  loan"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "a  first  Uen  on"  Immedi- 
ately after  "Is  secured  by"  In  subparagraph 
(A); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Is  eligible  for  pxirchase 
by"  in  subparagraph  (B)(1U)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Is  Intended  to  be  sold  by  the 
ortgloatlng  lender  to"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or"  the  first  time  It 
appears  In  subparagraph  (B)  (Ul) ; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "from  any"  and 
"oould"  m  subparagraph  (B)  (ill)  and  insert- 


ing In  lieu  thereof  "a"  and  "Is  to",  respec- 
tively; and 

(6)  by  Inserting  the  following  Immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)(1v):  ",  except  that  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  the  term  'creditor'  does 
not  Include  any  agency  or  InstrumenUUty  of 
any  State.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  "(a)"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary"; 

(2)  by  deleting  the  words  "minimum"  and 
"unavoidable"  In  the  parenthetical  phrase; 

(3)  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  thereof; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentences:  "The  Secretary  may,  by 
regulation,  permit  the  deletion  from  the  form 
prescribed  under  this  section  of  items  which 
are  not,  under  local  laws  or  customs,  appli- 
cable in  any  locality,  except  that  such  regula- 
tion shaU  require  that  the  numerical  code 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  be  reUined  in 
forms  to  be  used  In  all  localities.  Nothing  in 
this  section  may  be  construed  to  require  that 
that  part  of  the  standard  form  which  relates 
to  the  borrower's  transaction  be  furnished 
^  the  seUer,  or  to  require  that  that  part  of 
the  standard  form  which  relates  to  the  seller 
be  furnished  to  the  borrower". 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  form  prescribed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  completed  and  made  avaUable 
for  inspection  by  the  borrower  at  or  before 
settlement  by  the  person  conducting  the 
settlement,  except  that  (1)  the  Secretary 
may  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  thU 
section  settlements  occurring  in  localities 
where  the  final  settlement  statement  Is  not 
customarily  provided  at  or  before  the  date  of 
settlement,  or  settlements  where  such  re- 
quirements are  impractical  and  (2)  the  bor- 
rower may,  in  accordance  with  regiUatlons 
of  the  Secretary,  waive  his  right  to  have  the 
form  made  available  at  such  time.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1976  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Each  lender  shall  include  with  the 
booklet  a  good  faith  estimate  of  the  amount 
or  range  of  charges  the  borrower  la  Ukely 
to  incur  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
of  subsecUon  (d),  as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1),  "an  application"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  for  whom  it  prepares  a  writ- 
ten application";  and 

(4)  by  adding  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (d) ,  as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(1),  "or  preparation"  after  the  word 
"receipt". 

Sec.  5.  Section  6  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  Is  repealed 

SEC.  6.  Section  7  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  Is  repealed 

Sec.  7.  Section  8  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  in 
subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "or"  immedi- 
ately before  "(2)",  and  by  Inserting  befor» 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "or  (3)  payments  pursuant 
to  cooperative  brokerage  arrangements  be- 
tween real  estate  agents,  or  (4)  such  other 
payments  or  classes  of  payments  or  other 
transfers  as  are  specified  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiuiince 
CJorporation,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture". 

Sec.  8.  Section  10  of  the  Real  Estate  Set- 
tlement Procedures  Act  of  1974  Is  amended    < 
toreadasfoUowB: 
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"Skc.  10.  A  lender.  In  connection  with  a 
federally  related  mortgage  loan,  may  not 
require  -the  borrower  or  prospective  bor- 
rower— 

"(1)  to  depwslt  in  any  escrow  account 
which  may  be  established  In  connection  with 
such  loan  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  insurance  premiums,  or 
other  charges  with  respect  to  the  property. 
In  connection  with  the  settlement,  an  ag- 
gregate sum  (for  such  purpose)  In  excess  of 
a  sum  that  wlU  be  sufficient  to  pay  such 
taxes.  Insurance  premiums  and  other  charges 
attributable  to  the  period  beginning  on  the 
last  date  on  which  each  such  charge  would 
have  been  paid  under  the  normal  lending 
practice  of  the  lender  and  local  custom,  pro- 
vided that  the  selection  of  each  such  date 
constitutes  prudent  lending  practice,  and 
ending  on  the  due  date  of  its  first  full  In- 
staUment  payment  under  the  mortgage,  plus 
one-sixth  of  the  estimated  total  amount  of 
such  taxes.  Insurance  premiums  and  other 
charges  to  be  paid  on  dates,  as  provided 
above,  during  the  ensuing  twelve-month 
period;  or 

"(3)  to  dep>08lt  In  any  such  escrow  ac- 
count In  any  month  beginning  with  the  first 
full  Installment  payment  under  the  mort- 
gage a  sum  (for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
payment  of  taxes.  Insurance  premiums  and 
other  charges  with  respect  to  the  property) 
In  excess  of  the  sum  of  (A)  one -twelfth  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  estimated  taxes. 
Insurance  premiums  and  other  charges  which 
are  reasonably  anticipated  to  be  paid  on 
dates  diulng  the  ensuing  twelve  months 
which  dates  are  in  accordance  with  the  nor- 
mal lending  practice  of  the  lender  and  local 
custom,  provided  that  the  selection  of  each 
such  date  constitutes  prudent  lending  prac- 
tice, plus  (B)  such  amount  as  Is  necessary 
to  maintain  an  additional  balance  In  such 
escrow  account  not  to  exceed  one-sixth  of 
the  estimated  total  amount  of  such  taxes, 
insurance  premlxans  and  other  charges  to  be 
paid  on  dates,  as  provided  above,  during 
the  ensuing  twelve-month  period:  Provided, 
however.  That  In  the  event  the  lender  de- 
termines there  will  be  or  Is  a  deficiency  he 
shall  not  be  prohibited  from  requiring  addi- 
tional monthly  deposits  in  such  escrow  ac- 
count to  avoid  or  eliminate  such  deficiency.". 
Sec.  9.  Section  18  of  the  Real  Estate  Set- 
tlement Procedures  Act  of  1974  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  "(a)"  In 
subsection  (a). 

Sbc.  10.  Section  19  of  the  Real  Estate  Set- 
tlement Procediires  Act  of  1974  Is  redesig- 
nated as  section  20  and  a  new  section  19  Is 
added  to  read  as  follows : 

"AUTuoBirr  or  thi  secsetabt 

"S«c.  19.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations,  to 
make  such  Interpretations,  and  to  grant 
luch  reasonable  exemptions  for  classes  of 
transacUons,  as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  laws 
rf  any  State  Imposing  any  liability  shall 
ipply  to  any  act  done  or  omitted  in  good 
ralth  In  conformity  with  any  rule,  regula- 
aon.  or  interpretation  thereof  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Attorney  General,  notwith- 
itandlng  that  after  such  act  or  omission  has 
xxurred,  such  rule,  regulation,  or  Interpre- 
Mtlon  la  amended,  rescinded,  or  determined 
>y  Judicial  or  other  authority  to  be  invalid 
ror  any  reason.". 

a*c.  11.  Section  121(c)  of  the  Truth  In 
>ndlng  Act  la  repealed. 

Btc.  la.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
imendments  made  hereby  shall  become  eflTec- 
ave  upon  enactment,  except  that  the  Secre- 
•rj  may  suspend  for  up  to  one  hundred  and 
ilghty  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
ihls  Act  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  Real 
Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974  if 
he  Secretary  detenalnes  such  suspension 


Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
either  Act  In  an  orderly  manner. 

The  above  bill  contains  many  changes, 
but  four  are  most  basic:  First,  section  3 
changes  RESPA's  present  requirement 
for  a  single  "uniform  settlement  state- 
ment" covering  the  entire  Nation;  HUD 
will  now  be  permitted  to  tailor  such 
statements  to  the  varying  requirements 
of  individual  States'  laws.  This  will  great- 
ly simplify  the  statement — it  was  almost 
a  miracle  that  HIJD  was  able  to  come 
up  with  one,  complicated  as  It  was,  which 
covered  all  50  States — and  will  ease  bur- 
dens on  many  of  those  involved  in  real 
estate  transactions.  An  added  benefit: 
purchasers  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
form  much  more  easily. 

Second,  the  bill  repeals  the  "advance 
disclosure  of  settlement  costs"  require- 
ment in  the  present  law  and  replaces  it 
with  a  provision  calling  for  estimates  of 
closing  costs  likely  to  be  incurred  at  clos- 
ing. This  relieves  a  heavy  burden  from 
the  lender  while  still  assuring  that  pur- 
chasers will  not  be  surprised  by  imdis- 
closed  closing  costs. 

Third,  the  bill  repeals  section  7  of 
RESPA  which  presently  requires  nonoc- 
cupant  owners  to  disclose  the  price  for 
which  they  purchased  a  house  if  they 
have  owned  it  for  less  than  2  years  and 
presently  prevents  a  lender  from  giving 
a  loan  commitment  until  the  lender  con- 
firms that  the  seller  has  given  such  in- 
formation. This  provision  is  aimed  at 
preventing  abuses  by  speculators — abuses 
which  were  most  prominently  dsplayed  In 
the  section  235  scandals  a  few  years  ago. 
Yet  RESPA's  sweeping  power,  encom- 
passing almost  every  residential  real  es- 
tate transaction  in  the  Nation,  brought 
this  section  into  play  in  innumerable 
situations  where  speculation,  with  or 
without  abuses,  simply  was  not  present. 
And  sellers  quite  legitimately  objected  to 
the  disclosure  requirement. 

Congress  probably  does  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  try  to  cut  down  on  many  of 
the  abuses  and  "rip-offs"  which  do  oc- 
cur, particularly  with  respect  to  pur- 
chasers with  low  and  moderate  incomes. 
But  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can 
deal  with  almost  all  of  these  situations 
in  a  more  limited  way  by  amending  the 
FHA  legislation  and  the  VA  legislation, 
to  the  extent  that  additional  safeguards 
are  needed.  It  would  be  better,  in  my 
judgment,  to  legislate  in  a  way  which 
permits  us  to  deal  with  95  percent  of  the 
abuses  rather  than  to  write  a  law  in 
which  95  percent  of  its  application  per- 
tains to  situations  where  abuses  are  not 
present. 

PInaUy,  this  bill  clarifies  other  pro- 
visions of  RESPA,  as  follows.  It  will- 
Permit  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  ex- 
empt certain  classes  of  settlements  from 
the  uniform  settlement  statement  re- 
quirements; 

Make  clear  that  cooperative  broker- 
age and  referral  arrangements  of  real 
estate  agents  are  exempt  from  the  pro- 
hibition against  kickbacks  and  imeamed 
fees,  and  allow  HUD  to  exempt  other 
payments  or  classes  of  payments,  or 
oQier  transfers; 

Provide  that  2  months'  escrow  pay- 
ments for  taxes,  insurance,  and  other 
charges  may  be  required  at  settlement 
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rather  than  1  month's  payments;  and 
finally 

Repeal  a  section  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  requiring  a  full  statement  of 
closing  costs  in  connection  with  con- 
sumer home  mortgage  lending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  RESPA  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  good  idea.  But  it  strikes  me  as 
a  situation  where  Congress  tried  to  do 
what  more  patient  people  who  work  on 
uniform  State  laws  have  been  doing  for 
years  now.  The  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  is  now  in  effect  in  49  States,  an 
astonishing  record,  which  has  the  effect 
of  rationalizing  the  legal  ground  rules 
of  our  Nation's  commercial  life  to  a  very 
considerable  degree.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
equally  desirable  to  have  a  uniform  real 
estate  settlement  law  on  the  books  of 
all  our  States.  I  am  told,  in  fact,  that 
this  is  being  looked  into.  But  an  act  of 
Congress,  we  must  always  remember,  is 
not  and  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  seek- 
ing uniformity  among  our  States. 

The  Federal  Gtovernment  has  limited 
powers,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
RESPA,  in  some  respects,  went  to  the 
extremes  of  those  powers.  And  if  we 
learn  from  this  experience  we  will  ques- 
tion more  closely  when  other  proposals 
skirting  the  edges  of  Federal  constitu- 
tional powers  are  put  before  us.  In  that 
sense.  RESPA  has  performed  a  service 
And  with  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  will 
have  a  law  which  works  to  the  benefit  of 
consumers  without  putting  undue  bur- 
dens on  lenders,  attorneys,  realtors,  and 
all  the  others  involved  in  making  the 
property  transfer  system  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  earlier  that  I 
wanted  to  share  some  excerpts  from 
the  communications  I  have  received  con- 
cerning the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Pro- 
cedures Act.  Without  further  ado,  I  shaU 
proceed. 

Ben  and  Michael  Gold  of  Niagara 
Falls: 

I  urge  you  ...  to  eliminate  this  stupidity 
and  restore  sanity  to  real  estate  closings.     ■ 

W.  Alfred  Brim  of  Lockport: 

More  and  more  we  are  living  in  a  fish 

bowl.  What  difference  does  It  make  what  I 

charge  the  seller  to  the  buyer? 

Robert  Hille  and  Richard  Kahl  of  Ni- 
agara Falls: 

(The  consumer's)  main  concern  la  to  get 
(the  home)  financed  regardless  of  cost. 

Bernard  E.  Hart  of  Medina: 

RESPA  Is  a  perfect  example  of  bureaucracy 
at  Its  worst. 

Joseph  W.  Blelmeier,  and  colleagues, 
of  North  Tonawanda: 

The  effect  of  RESPA  has  .  .  .  been  to  make 
It  more  difficult  (and  sometimes  Impossible) 
to  transfer  property ... 

WUliam  B.  May  of  Lockport: 
The  cure  has  proven  to  be  much  worse 
than  the  disease. 

Robert  Boysen  of  Lockport: 
Congress  should  stop  acting  like  a  State 
Legislature. 

Anthony  Parone  of  Niagara  Falls: 
I  am  seriously  considering  increasing  my 
fees  .  .  .  because  of  the  .  .  .  added  time  and 
work  which  must  be  performed  .  .  . 

David  Mclntyre  of  Lockport: 
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(Consumers)  bitterly  resent  the  required 
delay  time  between  mortgage  application 
and  closing  ... 

Tom  Mack  of  Medina: 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  area  is  not  proper 
for  federal  regulation  but  should  be  left 
to  the  states. 

Bryant  S.  Kurtzman  of  Niagara  Falls: 
This  act  has  done  nothing  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  real  estate  closing  .  .  . 

Nunzio  Rizzo  of  Niagara  Falls: 
(RESPA   requires)    burdensome    and   to- 
tally unnecessary  paperwork. 

Ira  Hovey  of  Niagara  Falls : 
(RESPA)  Is  Sheer  nonsense. 

Tomas  L.  Miller  of  North  Tonawanda, 
a  real  estate  broker : 

We  have  found  very  few  buyers  or  sellers 
understand  the  (RESPA)  forms  when  they 
are  submitted  to  them. 

Ralph  A.  Boniello  of  Niagara  FaUs, 
an  attorney  with  a  large  real  estate 
practice : 

It  has  become  necessary  to  add  another 
employee  to  our  staff  to  process  this  (RESPA- 
related)  work. 

Chester  Grove  of  Lockport : 

(RESPA  Is)  a  good  example  of  well-in- 
tended legislation  which.  In  practice,  has 
added  to  the  burdens  of  practicing  (law) 
in  the  real  estate  field  without  helping  the 
consumers. 

Leonard  G.  Tilney,  Jr.  of  Lockport: 
Let  the  American  people  make  a  choice 

on  their  own  for  once.  Don't  take  care  of  us 

from  womb  to  tomb. 

Robert  S.  Roberson  of  Lockport : 

Why  saddle  200,000,000  people  with  RESPA 

Instead  of  correcting  the  abuses  where  they 

exist? 

Paul  C.  Stolzenfels  of  North  Tona- 
wanda: 

If  our  citizenry  Is  not  indlvlduaUy  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  actions,  the  govern- 
ment win  flounder  In  Its  efforts  to  protect 
the  individual. 

Paul  I.  Miles  of  Medina : 

(RESPA) ,  many  times,  results  In  a  refusal 
of  marginal  borrowers  merely  because  It  Is 
not  worth  the  effort  to  process  their  papers. 

Albert  E.  Moss  of  Niagara  Falls : 
The  Act  should  be  so  worded  that  any 
member  of  Congress  can  have  It  enforced 
In  his  district  when  he  feels  there  is  a  need 
for  same. 

Carlton  Marvin  of  Niagara  Falls: 
The  whole  subject  .  .  .  deters  buying. 

Alan  R.  Golkin  of  Niagara  Falls: 
The   RESPA   forms  .  .  .  infringe    on    the 
rights  of  both  buyers  and  sellers. 

^Susan  M.  Barman,  Secretary  to  an  at- 
torney in  Lockport,  wrote  a  letter  worthy 
of  being  quoted  at  length: 

1.  RESPA  forms  are  only  understandable 
to  the  secretary  who  has  to  prepare  them 
and  the  bank  mortgage  officer  who  has  to 
prepare  the  advanced  settlement  statement. 

2.  RESPA  forms  have  added  approximate- 
ly two  hours  more  work  to  the  flnaiiging  of  a 
file  for  closing.  There  are  more  phone  calls 
than  necessary,  many  Jtist  to  get  all  of  the 
Seller's  expenses. 

3.  Many,  or  most,  buyers  do  not  feel  that 
they  should  have  to  disclose  their  final  fig- 
ures to  the  seller. 
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4.  Niagara  County  banks  require  the 
RESPA  form  to  be  completed  in  fiUl.  I  have 
run  into  attorneys  for  the  Seller  who  do 
not  want  to  disclose  their  fee,  but  the  bajik 
requires  it  to  be  on  the  form. 

5.  I  have  run  into  the  situation  where 
some  banks  still  require  the  Statement  of 
Actual  Costs  to  be  signed  by  the  Buyer  and 
Seller.  Sometimes  a  Seller  does  not  attend 
the  closing  of  the  transfer,  having  signed 
a  deed  in  advance.  Therefore,  more  running 
for  necessary  signatures. 

6.  I  have  received  numerous  phone  calls 
from  Realtors,  requesting  Information  on 
expenses  and  fees  for  some  of  the  forms  that 
they  must  fill  out.  Also,  many  ask  how  to 
fill  out  their  forms. 

I  do  not  know  if  RESPA  is  actually  ac- 
complishing what  it  was  set  up  to  do.  It  is 
my  personal  opinion  that  It  is  not  helping 
anyone." 

Edward  L.  Smith  of  Niagara  Falls: 
I  believe  that  the  average  (purchaser)  who 
has  the  ability  and  acumen  to  accumulate 
$15,000  for  a  down  payment  on  a  home, 
already  has  proven  his  Intelligence  and  he 
does  not  need  the  government  to  "protect" 
him. 

Francis  W.  Shedd  of  Niagara  Falls: 
As  Is  often  the  case,  legislation  Introduced 

to  protect  the  consumer  ends  up  costing  the 

consumer  more. 

W.  Harwood  Hooper  of  Lockport: 

The  requirements  of  this  Act  make  "Big 
Brother"  nearer  a  reality  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  Constitutional  right  to  privacy, 
the  Act  should  be  repealed  or  at  least  dras- 
tically amended. 

Jay  Brett  of  Niagara  Falls: 

Amend  this  mUlstone  around  the  con- 
sumer's neck 

Tom  Beecher  of  Buffalo: 

The  Feds  should  stay  out  of  local  practice 
(of  law) . 

Tom  Kelly  of  Buffalo : 

I  think  RESPA  uniquely  Illustrates  the 
lack  of  confidence  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Intelligence  of  the 
American  people  .  .  . 

Myron  M.  Siegel  of  Buffalo: 
We  seem  to  keep  legislating  higher  con- 
siuner  costs  without  real  positive  benefits. 

Carl  Cole  of  Buffalo : 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  any  usefiU 
purpose  for  RESPA  In  New  York  State. 

Earl  T.  Horohoe  of  Buffalo — citing  an 
Instance  where  "points"  were  charged  by 
the  lender  to  the  seller: 

Why  doesn't  Congress  Increase  the  interest 
rate  that  can  be  charged  on  a  mortgage 
rather  than  allow  a  bank  or  other  lending 
institution  to  rip-off  a  seller  for  five  percent 
of  the  mortgage  money  lent? 

Paul  Hassett,  Jr.  of  Buffalo: 

since  the  earliest  days  of  the  common 
law,  the  control  of  real  pr(^>erty  has  been 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion .  .  . 

Peter  D.  Cook  of  Buffalo: 
It  is  the  old  story;  if  the  consumer  wants 
protection,  he  wlU  pay  for  It. 

Fred  Wolf  of  Buffalo: 

The  Consumer  Protection  Act  (truth  In 
lending)  offered  adequate  disclosure  to  a 
consumer  .  .  . 

Sunderland  P.  Gardner  of  Buffalo: 
I  have  not  heard  of  one  consumer  who  has 
been  aided  by  RESPA  and  have  heard  many 
complaints  of  upset  scheduling  .  .  . 


Walter  Brock  of  Buffalo: 


I  Each  locality)  is  better  fitted  for  handling 
Its  own  affairs  as  to  real  estate  .  .  . 

John  W.  Dom  of  Buffalo: 

(RESPA)  has  attempted  to  further  erode 
the  State's  control  over  Its  own  Internal 
affairs  .  .  . 

Raymond  A.  I>worakowski  of  Buffalo: 

Laws  should  help  simplify  situations,  not 

compound  them  as   (RESPA)    is  doing  .  .  . 

Eugene  O'Connor  of  Buffalo: 
The  public  Is  totaUy  confused.  .  .  . 

Thomas  L.  David  of  Buffalo: 

I  believe  the  RESPA  law  should  be  repealed 
and  If  necessary  replaced  vrtth  some  general 
disclosure  mechanism. 

Nino  R.  Sciolino  of  Buffalo : 

(Consumer  Interests)  are  not  any  better 
served  by  this  Act  since  it  appears  to  serve 
no  purpose  whatsoever. 

Douglas  W.  Kuhn  of  Buffalo: 

The  delays  and  costs  engendered  by  RESPA 

m  its  present  form  far  exceed  any  benefits 

derived  from  the  Act. 

Jim  Kane  of  Kenmore : 

In  my  opinion,  this  law  indicated  that  the 
Federal  government  has  carried  the  once 
worthy  goal  of  disclosure  to  the  point  of 
absiirdlty. 

James  A.  Garvey  of  Buffalo: 
(RESPA)   accomplishes  nothing  useful. 

Peter  Margin  of  Buffalo: 

The  waiting  periods  are  a  source  of  unend- 
ing annoyance  and  Inconvenience  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Ronald  Cohen  of  Buffalo : 

It  (RESPA)  is  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
energy.  .  .  . 

Jerry  Radin  of  Kenmore : 

I  can  appreciate  that  in  certain  Jurisdic- 
tions purchasers  have  been  swindled  but  the 
shotgim  cure  affects  the  good  areas  as  weU 
as  the  not  so  good  areas.  Selective  legislation 
Is  indicated. 

Nick  Longo  of  Buffalo: 
After  the  deal  is  signed  up,  disclosure  of 
the  costs  does  not  make  the  costs  any  less. 

J.  W.  Moore  of  Buffalo : 

Presently,  the  benefit  if  any  of  the  proce- 
dure is  outweighed  by  the  complexity  of  the 
forms. 

BiUBeUas  of  Buffalo: 
Both  the  seller  and  the  buyer  are  very  dis- 
satisfied with  (RESPA) . 

John  P.  Cox  of  Buffalo: 

Any  layman,  given  an  explanation  of  what 
these  disclosure  statements  are  about  or 
what  their  origination  Is,  can  only  shake  his 
head  at  such  wonderful  government  protec- 
tion. 

Spero  L.  Yianilos  of  Buffalo: 

I  characterize  RESPA  as  "fighting  wlnd- 

mlUs"  and  urge  its  immediate  repeal  as  far 

as  New  York  State  is  concerned. 

John  Smythe  of  Buffalo: 
_The  remedy  (RESPA)   was  a  disaster — the 
good  guys  were  put  In  the  same  boat  as  the 
bad  guys  and  the  consumer  ending  up  with 
the  dirty  end  of  the  stick. 

Terry  D.  Smith  of  Buffalo : 
The  requirements  of  the  Act  In  question 
are  onerous  and  cumbersome. 

Fenton  Harrison  of  Buffalo: 
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I  believe  tbat  the  Federal  govemment  Is 
Infringing  on  "states'  rights"  and  that  there 
Is  no  Constitutional  Justification  for  doing  so. 

Charles  Blaine  of  Buffalo: 

Home  buyers  never  luiow  what  tbelr  costs 
will  be  until  after  they  are  committed  to 
buying  a  bouse. 

David  L.  Pestell  of  Tonawanda: 
We  feel  tbat  BESPA  Is  another  form  of 
"Big  Brother  Watching  Us." 

Joe  Cane  of  Biiffalo: 

(RESPA)  Is  a  total  faUure  which  has  cre- 
ated a  bureaucratic  morass  with  negligible.  If , 
any,  benefits. 

Richard  C.  Wagner  of  Buffalo: 
RESPA  has  contributed  nothing  but  delay, 
additional  expense,  needless  red   tape  and 
paperwork    to   the    closing    at   routine   real 
estate  transactions. 

Leon  L.  Lancaster,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo: 
I  feel  that  the  dlscloevires  required  of  the 
parties  are  an  unnecessary  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy. 

Don  Holzman  of  Buffalo: 
I  can't  see  that  (RESPA  Is  helping  con- 
sumers In  the  least. 

H.  M.  Emmlnger  of  Tonawanda: 
(RESPA  Is)  the  most  outlandish  law  that 

I  have  seen  In  ao  years  In  (the  real  estate) 

profession.  .  .  . 

Keith  Bowes  of  Kenmore: 

Pederal  legislation  Tor  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  £cx>m  his  own  decisions 
Is  counterproductive.  .  .  . 

Lester  Block  of  Buffalo: 

( RESPA 's)   benefits  are  purely  theoretical. 

George  R.  Blair  of  Buffalo: 

The  entire  Act  is  a  Joke  and  does  nothing 
but  create  paperwork  and  difficulties  for  any 
person  who  honestly  wants  to  buy  or  sell  a 
house. 

Ross  M.  Cellino  of  Buffalo: 
The  net  result  of  RESPA  has  been  to  In- 
crease the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

John  Papsidero  of  Buffalo: 
(RESPA)   Is  highly  Impractical  and  tend 
to  delay  proceedings.  ... 

Joseph  C.  Vispi  of  Buffalo: 

(RESPA)  has  probably  created  more  con- 
fusion for  attorneys,  real  estate  brokers  and 
banks  than  any  other  legislation  In  recent 
times. 

Andrew  L.  Gaeta  of  Buffalo: 
This   Is   a   bad    law,    and   should   be  re- 
pealed. .  .  . 

Frank  Laski  of  Buffalo: 

RESPA  was  (enacted  with)  noble  Inten- 
tions, but  with  unsatisfactory  practical  re- 
sults. 

Malcolm  K.  Buckley,  Jr.  of  Buffalo: 
It  Is  my  belief  that  certain  sections  do 
have  merit.  Those  sections  dealing  with  dis- 
closure merely  increase  expenses  to  the  con- 
sumer, whether  direct  or  indirect,  serve  no 
useful  purpose  and  merely  delay  the  closing 
date. 

Thomas  R.  Donovan  of  Kenmore: 
This  law  Is  nothing  but  a  lot  of  nonsense 
and  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  In 
the  process  in  closing  of  real  estate  transac- 
tions. 

Ed  Spector  of  Tonawanda: 
Repeal  RESPA.  It  accomplishes  nothing 
It  informs  nobody.  It  protects  few.  if  any. 


Only  the  paper  companies  have  any  reason 
to  see  this  silly  legislation  continue  on  the 
books. 

I  Robert  E.  Heath  of  HoUey: 

Every  purchaser  that  I  have  talked  with 
.  .  .  has  commented  to  the  effect  that  this 
is  more  government  red  tape  that  Is  Inter- 
fering with  their  private  lives. 

Roland  Benzow  of  Buffalo: 

RESPA  Is  a  far  cry  from  "Interstate  Com- 
merce" and  what  was  Intended  originally  to 
be  the  boundary  of  Federal  interference. 

Richard  J.  Attea  of  North  Boston: 
If  a  change  Is  not  made,  the  net  res\ilt 
will  b3  Increased  costs  which  will  ultimately 
be  borne  by  the  individual  who  is  buying  or 
selling  a  home. 

Lawrence  M.  Hankin  of  Buffalo: 
(RESPA  Is)  perhaps  one  of  the  most  un- 
realistic and  unworkable  statutes  enacted. 

Gerald  R.  Haas  of  Buffalo: 

We  do  not  believe  that  making  residential 
real  estate  transactions  more  complicated 
(the  major  result  of  RESPA)  can  conceiva- 
bly reduce  costs  in  the  long  run. 

Prank  M.  Spitzmiller  of  Buffalo: 
Certainly  in  Er;e  County,  we  can  see  no 
IX-actical   reason   for   the  retention  of  this 

Act  .  .  . 

Sean  Hill  of  Buffalo: 
I  (RESPA  Is)  a  perfect  example  of  unneces- 
sarily expanding  Federalism. 

George  R.  Grasser  of  Willlamsville: 
I  am  personally  not  in  favor  of  action  by 
the    Federal    government    unless    there    are 
abuses  which   can   not   be  prevented   on   a 
local  or  state  level. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  reac- 
tions tell  a  story.  They  tell  me  that 
RESPA  should  be  changed  drastically. 
I  completely  agree,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  this  effort. 

1  Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens)  . 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
that  we  are  talking  about  today  is  an  Im- 
portant compromise.  It  is  H.R.  10283 

the  Brown-Stephens  bill.  In  answer  to 
the  questions  that  were  asked  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  a  moment  ago, 
what  we  have  done  in  arriving  at  a  com- 
promise in  this  piece  of  legislation  Is  to 
take  the  Inflexibility  out  of  the  law  that 
was  written  into  it  when  we  passed  the 
bill  last  year.  What  we  have  done  in  re- 
spect to  RESPA  is  to  take  the  harassment 
features  out,  but  leave  the  protective  fea- 
tures in  that  will  guide  the  buyer  and 
protect  the  buyer,  without  harassing  the 
lender  and  without  harassing  the  buyer. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  fine  compromise. 
I  hope  that  it  will  pass  without  any  great 
degree  of  opposition.  We  have  found  that 
the  RESPA  regulations  foUowing  the 
1974  law  were  so  inflexible  that  It  would 
even  require  a  lender  that  paid  all  the 
settlement  costs,  that  had  no  settlement 
costs,  to  file  a  three-  or  four-page  settle- 
ment cost  statement  where  every  answer 
was  zero,  zero,  zero. 

So  we  have  taken  out  not  only  the  im- 
practical and  the  unreasonable  kinds  of 
requirements  like  that,  because  of  the  in- 
flexibility, but  we  have  also  taken  out  the 
harassment  features. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  everybody  will 
support  this  piece  of  legislation. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  10283,  a  bill  which  I 
cosponsored  in  order  to  provide  badly 
needed  relief  to  buyers  and  sellers  of  real 
estate,  and  to  the  depressed  real  estate 
and  housing  industries,  from  the  regula- 
tory excesses  of  RESPA. 

This  bill  provides  greater  flexibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  modify,  or  to 
delay  implementation  of  section  4  of 
RESPA,  which  presently  requires  the  use 
of  a  uniform,  national  form  for  disclo- 
sure of  settlement  costs  and  section  5, 
which  requires  that  the  lender  give  the 
borrower  an  information  booklet.  Section 
6,  which  requires  advance  disclosure  of 
actual  or  estimated  settlement  costs,  and 
section  7,  which  requires  the  seller  to  dis- 
close his  previous  investment  in  the 
property,  both  of  which  carry  criminal 
penalties,  would  be  repealed  entirely. 

It  has  been  not  quite  5  months  since 
RESPA  was  first .  implemented,  but  we 
have  already  witnessed  a  groundswell  of 
demands  that  this  law  be  substantially 
modified  or  repealed,  and  a  concensus 
has  developed  in  the  Congress  that  this 
must  quickly  be  done.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  entire  experience  will  lead  Con- 
gress to  be  much  less  hasty  In  the  future 
to  enact  legislation  which,  though  well- 
meant,  gives  such  enormous  power  to 
executive  departments  and  Independent 
regulatory  agencies  that  It  Is  open  to 
abuse. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  the 
problem  of  regulatory  abuse  will  not  dis- 
appear with  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
There  remains  many  statutes.  Including 
the  Emergency  Fuel  Allocation  Act,  for 
which  this  House  approved  a  30 -day  ex- 
tension last  Friday,  which  have  also 
given  rise  to  widespread  regulatory 
abuse.  Congress  should  lose  no  time  In 
reviewing,  amending,  and,  where  neces- 
sary, repealing  such  laws,  so  that  the 
good  work  which  we  have  undertaken  in 
the  case  of  RESPA  can  be  just  the  begin- 
ning of  conscientious  and  thorough- 
going regulatory  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, Mr.  Barrett,  and  that  the  ranking 
Republican  Member,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan  moved  In  a  positive  manner 
to  make  sure  that  all  the  people  that  had 
to  deal  with  this  law  at  the  local  level 
had  a  chance  to  be  heard.  Those  Involved 
In  settlement  procedures  had  a  chance 
to  explain  to  us  what  the  results  of  the 
defects  In  the  RESPA  had  on  those  who 
had  to  work  with  the  bill  at  the  local 
level. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  claim  has  been 
made  that  we  did  not  take  enough  time 
to  Insure  that  the  consumers  were  ade- 
quately protected  in  settlement  proce- 
dures and  how  such  consumers  are  to  be 
notified. 

We  did  have  several  Individuals  who 
testified  on  behalf  of  consumer  groups. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  my 
committee  If  he  was  satisfied  that  those 
who  testified  representing  various  con- 
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sumer  groups  were  convinced  that  this 
legislation  not  only  helped  to  reduce 
the  costs  In  many  ways,  but  also  still 
provide  adequate  protection  disclosure. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  I  would  have  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  everybody  who 
appeared  before  our  committee  was  abso- 
lutely satisfied  that  this  bill  would  give 
fairness  to  all  sides,  protection  to  the 
consumer  and  protection  to  the  lenders 
and  realtors.  Everybody  was  satisfied. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  statement,  the 
last  law  was  unjustifiably  rigid,  and  we 
had  vo  put  this  fiexiblllty  into  RESPA  to 
get  the  housing  market  moving  again. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
chairman's  comments.  Also,  this  blU 
addresses  Itself  to  some  of  the  unwieldly 
rules  and  rfegulations  that  were  issued 
by  HUD.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  We  adjusted  the  un- 
wieldly legislation  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Also,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens) 
for  his  willingness  In  making  sure  that 
we,  along  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, had  a  i-eal  chance  to  dig  into 
these  problems  and  then  respond  with 
appropriate  legislative  reUef .  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10283  as  one  of  its  origi- 
nal cosponsors,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  jrlelding  me  this 
time. 

In  taking  this  time,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  for  his  leadership  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  fioor.  I  know  he  has 
worked  very  hard  on  it,  and  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  he  did  ask  me  to  cosponsor 
the  bill  with  him.  At  the  same  time,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  making 
it  possU}le  for  us  to  bring  the  bill  here  to 
the  House  floor  today. 

Many  Members  have  beeji  deluged 
with  letters  and  calls,  I  am  sure,  just  as 
I  have  been,  that  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  which  we  passed 
last  year  has  caused  delay.  Inconven- 
ience, and  expense  to  everyone  coming  In 
contact  with  Its  provisions.  Today,  the 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  It  Is  the  con- 
sumer, the  intended  prime  beneflclary 
of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Proce- 
dures Act.  who  is  complaining  the  most. 

Since  the  law  became  effective  Jime  20 
of  this  year,  it  has  been  a  nightmare  to 
the  home-buying  consumer.  Even  if  the 
purchaser  is  ready  to  settle  on  a  house, 
compliance  with  the  law  forces  him  to 
wait  12  to  15  days  before  he  can  settle. 
In  turn,  the  cost  of  settlement  has  in- 
creased significantly.  In  the  short  life  of 
this  law,  we  have  heard  numerous  tsdes 
of  personal  hardship,  with  families  hav- 
ing to  stay  at  motels  to  wait  out  the  ad- 
vance disclosure  periods,  or  commuting 
hundreds  of  miles  on  a  daily  basis  be- 
cause of  enforced  delays.  Furthermore, 
we  have  heard  that  the  paperwork  asso- 


ciated with  processing  the  settlement  on 
a  home  may  measure  40  feet,  end  to  end. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  home 
buyer  needs  a  lawyer  at  settlement  be- 
cause of  the  current  law.  In  short, 
RESPA  has  backfired.  Last  year.  Con- 
gress and  HUD  overreacted  to  certain 
abuses  in  the  real  estate  settlement  field. 
Now,  our  mistakes  are  coming  back  to 
haunt  us. 

Therefore,  I  urge  support  of  this  biU 
and  passage  of  it  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ketchum)  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Banking  Committee  for 
bringing  to  the  floor  this  much-needed 
piece  of  legislation,  HJl.  10283.  The 
home-buying  public  and  aU  related  lend- 
ing institutions  have  suffered  far  too  long 
under  the  burden  of  this  urmecessary 
over-regulation,  passed  by  a  Congress  so 
heavily  lobbied  by  consumers  that  It  for- 
got where  protection  ends  and  bureau- 
cratic nightmares  begin.  This  bill  offers  a 
fine  compromise  by  repealing  those  pro- 
visions of  RESPA  which  have  proven 
onerous  and  often  outrightly  harmful  to 
prospective  home  purchasers  and  the  en- 
tire home  mortgage  industry,  whUe  re- 
taining a  number  of  clauses  guarding 
against  misrepresentation  in  the  settle- 
ment process. 

We  have  thus  far  been  operating  imder 
legislation  ballyhooecl  as  "just  what  the 
doctor  ordered,"  when,  in  fact,  this  doc- 
tor overprescrlbed.  Home  buyers  have 
been  himg  up  without  housing  waiting  for 
the  15  day  "shop  around"  period  to  ex- 
pire. Even  when  buyers  are  well  satisfied 
that  they  have  a  "good  deal"  in  terms  of 
closing  costs,  banks  are  terrified  of  grant- 
ing a  waiver  to  the  RESPA  law.  And  talk 
about  paper  work:  RESPA  forms,  laid 
end  to  end,  add  70  feet  to  the  previously 
required  40  feet  of  papers  for  a  typical 
FHA  home  loan.  Moreover,  estimates  run 
as  high  as  $50  to  $90  that  will  be  tacked 
on  to  mortgage  costs  via  higher  interest 
rates.  If  these  processing  requirements 
continue.  I  do  not  call  that  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

I  admit  that  unregxilated  closing  costs 
can  lead  to  wide-ranging  abuses,  at  the 
consumer's  expense.  But  my  mail  has 
unanimously  proven  that,  in  this  case,  the 
corrective  medicine  Congress  chose  to  en- 
act was  much  worse  than  the  original 
illness.  It  is  about  time  we  started  ad- 
mitting our  regulatory  mistakes  and  be- 
gan correcting,  the  abuses  of  this  Federal 
privilege.  I  applaud  my  colleagues'  ac- 
tion— and  urge  them  to  apply  this  method 
In  other  areas  where  over  regulation  is 
squeezing  the  life  out  of  the  industry  and 
invading  the  rights  of  our  private  citizens. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 

BROOK)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  of  1974. 

Frankly,  as  I  stated  In  my  remarks  on 
October  30,  I  favor  repeal  of  the  entire 
Act.  Although  RESPA  has  been  In  effect 


for  only  a  short  while,  It  has  already 
proven  Itself  to  be  burdensome,  costly 
and  unworkable. 

RESPA  was  enacted  with  good  Inten- 
tions. It  was  supposedly  designed  to  limit 
abuses  in  real  estate  closings.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  it  has  been  a  disaster. 
This  law  has  resulted  in  uimecessary 
paperwork.  Increased  settlement  costs 
and  delayed  transactions. 

In  short,  RESPA  has  failed  to  benefit 
either  the  consumers  or  the  realtors  and 
lenders.  That  Is  why  I  think  everyone 
would  be  best  served  by  outright  repeal 
of  the  act.  Nevertheless,  H.R.  10283 
would  Improve  the  situation  and  I 
strongly  favor  Its  passage. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  the  borrower  be  told  the  previous 
selling  prices  of  a  property  or — if  there 
was  no  previous  owner — the  original 
price  and  cost  of  improvements.  In  addi- 
tion, it  provides  that  precise  estimates 
of  settlement  costs  are  not  required.  In- 
stead, there  need  only  be  a  good  faith 
estimate  of  these  costs. 

Other  changes,  such  as  specifying  that 
cooperative  brokerage  and  referral  ar- 
rangements are  not  prohibited  as  kick- 
backs, also  are  made  by  this  bill.  These 
changes  should  help  correct  the  most 
onerous  provisions  of  RESPA.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  there  are 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  inter- 
ested In  the  outright  appeal  of  RESPA; 
and  the  problems,  which  the  law  we 
passed  last  year  created,  justified  some 
of  that  thinking,  I  feel. 

However,  I  believe  in  the  legislation 
before  us  that  we  have  truly  reached  a 
workable  compromise,  and  I  think  It  la 
well  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  this 
was  best  said,  I  believe,  by  Ms.  BCathleen 
O'Reilly,  of  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  when  she  said : 

We  enthusiastically  endorse  H.R.  10283  .  .  . 
(It)  Is  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  bring 
lenders,  credit  unions,  realtors,  title  com- 
panies, and  consumers  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10283,  of  course,  by 
action  of  the  committee  has  now  become 
S.  2327.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yldd 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCom). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation Is  a  small  milestone.  It  Is  a  com- 
monsense  approach  to  a  basic  problem: 
Laws  passed  with  good  Intentions  some- 
times do  not  work.  And  when  they  do 
not  work — when  they  prove  harmful  to 
the  very  people  they  were  enacted  to  pro- 
tect— they  should  be  amended  or  re- 
pealed as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress  when 
the  original  RESPA  legislation  was 
psissed,  but  I  know  that  legislative  bodies 
are  not  Infallible.  We  caimot  expect  them 
to  be  perfect  In  their  work  because  no  law 
which  Is  the  product  of  a  committee  of 
so  many  men  Eind  women  can  please 
everyone  In  every  respect.  Our  constitu- 
ents, however,  have  a  right  to  expect  us 
to  listen  to  the  voices  of  those  who  are 
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most    directiy    affected    by    legislative 
action. 

In  the  case  of  RESPA,  the  House 
Banking,  Ciurency,  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee has  heard  those  voices  and  has 
listened  carefully.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  this,  and  I  hope  that  such 
responsiveness  will  continue  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  committee  activity. 

But  the  real  lesson  of  RESPA,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is -this:  Congress  simply  must 
begin  to  look  at  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  many  regulations  and  require- 
ments the  government  places  on  finan- 
cial institutions,  on  realtors,  and  the 
many  other  industries  and  enterprises 
affected  by  legislation  such  as  RESPA. 
The  weight  of  the  administrative  burden 
they  are  being  forced  to  bear  is  signif- 
icant: We  may  well  be  approaching  the 
breaking  point  and  the  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  imderstand  this. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  10283,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  bill  S.  2327.  which 
we  are  now  considering,  to  amend  the 
Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act 
of  1974,  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill  in  or- 
der to  eliminate  its  more  objectionable 
features  and  thus  hopefully  resolve  the 
serious  problems  that  have  resulted  from 
Its  Implementation. 

I  am  certain  that  we  have  all  received 
the  expressed  concerns  of  businessmen 
associated  with  real  estate  and  lending 
institutions,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  whom  go  about  their  daily  conduct  of 
business  in  an  honest,  ethical  way,  but 
who  are  being  penalized  and  treated  as 
suspected  criminals  under  this  law,  due 
to  the  misconduct  of  a  very  small  per- 
:entage  of  others.  On  the  original  enact- 
ment I  voted  to  send  the  bill  back  to 
»mmittee  for  further  consideration  of 
;hese  matters  but  that  vote  failed. 

While  RESPA  was  enacted  in  good 
aith — by  a  majority  of  Members — for 
he  purpose  of  correcting  abuse  of  un- 
*easonabIy  high  settlement  costs  and  en- 
»uraging  homeownership,  the  statute  is 
Jearly  having  the  opposite  effect.  The 
neasure  now  before  us  seeks  to  eliminate 
he  imanticipated  adverse  effects  of 
»ubUc  Law  93-533. 

Consider,   for  example,   the  tsrpe  of 
;  tated   concerns  I  have   received   from 
:  )eople  In  Arkansas,  relative  to  problems 
inder  RESPA: 

"The  enactment  of  the  Real  Estate 
i  Settlement  Procedures  Act  has  created 
]  lumerous  problems  for  both  the  lender 
I  ind  the  borrower  on  certain  real  estate 
;  oans." 

"The  people  that  need  this  type  of 
1  hlng  to  keep  them  honest  need  to  be 
(  ut  of  the  banldng  business." 

"While  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
egitlmate  concern  of  Congress  for  this 
egislation,  it  remains  questionable  at 
his  point  whether  or  not  the  act,  as  it 
las  been  promulgated — in  reality  does 
•ffer  the  buyer  any  more  protection  tlian 
le  already  was  being  afforded." 

"In  reality  this  legislation,  like  so  much 
3ovemment  regulation,  has  worked  to 
he  detriment  of  those  It  was  intended 
o  help.  It  not  only  increases  the  costs  of 
ettlement,  but  causes  considerable  de- 
ay  in  closing  a  loan." 

These  are  representative,  Mr.  Speak- 
i  T,  of  the  sentiments  being  expressed  by 


so  many  reputable  and  honest  business- 
men and  businesswomen  in  Arkansas. 
They  probably  closely  resemble  those  of 
others  throughout  the  Nation.  I  believe 
the  message  is  clear.  Therefore,  I  urge 
enactment  of  S.  2327  as  amended,  which 
will  enable  business  persons  and  con- 
sumers alike  to  live  with  RESPA. 

Mr.  DON.  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
housing  starts  have  fallen  sharply  in  re- 
cent years  and  are  only  now  beginning  to 
recover  strength.  The  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act — RESPA — has,  in 
my  opinion,  delayed  this  recovery  which 
is  so  vital  to  our  overall  economic  well- 
being. 

RESPA  has  failed  to  live  up  to  its 
original  purpose  which  was  to  reform 
real  estate  settlement  procedures  and 
hold  down  excessive  closing  costs.  In- 
stead, it  has  become  an  albatross  to  the 
consumers  it  was  designed  to  protect  and 
help.  A  number  of  its  provisions  are  caus- 
ing a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  incon- 
venience to  both  the  industry  and  the 
consumer. 

In  addition,  it  has  become  evident 
that  the  law  has  failed  to  curb  the  abuses 
it  was  designed  to  attack. 

Financial  trade  associations,  consumer 
groups,  savings  and  loans,  and  real  estate 
people  in  my  congressional  district  have 
all  voiced  their  dissatisfaction  with 
RESPA  and  have  identified  many  diffi- 
culties encountered  In  complying  with 
the  law. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  criticized 
sections  of  the  law  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  advance  disclosure  statement. 
This  lengthy  docimient  must  be  presented 
to  the  buyer  and  seller  by  the  lender  12 
days  prior  to  closing.  The  form  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  and  in  many  instances 
the  information  called  for  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  lender  and  must  be  obtained 
through  a  time-consuming  and  costly 
process.  Savings  and  loan  organizations 
in  my  district  have  labeled  this  provi- 
sion a  "paperwork  nightmare,"  and 
stated  that  obtaining  the  information 
was  a  "practical  impossibility." 

The  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions estimates  that  the  disclosure  rules 
have  Increased  the  waiting  time  between 
loan  application  and  settlement  by  an 
average  of  11.5  days,  man-hours  for  proc- 
essing by  50  percent  and  added  $35  In 
costs  per  loan.  Others  have  estimated  the 
increase  in  costs  per  loan  to  be  $80. 

One  purpose  of  the  advance  disclosure 
was  to  let  the  buyer  know  exactly  how 
much  money  he  or  she  must  have  at  the 
time  of  settlement.  However,  Inasmuch 
as  several  of  the  items  on  the  statement 
such  as  taxes  change  from  day  to  day 
the  form  quickly  goes  out  of  date  and  be- 
comes only  an  approximation,  the  buyer 
must  still  contact  the  financial  Institu- 
tion just  prior  to  settlement  to  obtain  an 
exact  figure. 

Another  reason  for  the  disclosure  was 
to  encourage  buyers  to  "shop  around" 
for  lower  closing  costs.  This  has  not  been 
the  case.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
complexity  of  the  form  as  well  as  buyer 
apathy  has  caused  its  failure.  Buyers,  on 
the  whole,  are  more  concerned  with  the 
terms  of  the  loan  than  the  closing  costs. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  to  repeal  these  controver- 
sial sections  of  the  law  and  amend  sev- 


eral others  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

I  shall  also  be  urging  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing Committee  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  entire  RESPA  law  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is^  the  best  means  for 
providing  viable  coiisimier  protection  or 
whether  an  alternate  approach  would  do 
the  Job  better. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bar- 
rett) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  bUl  S.  2327,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVn  and  the  Chair's 
prior  annoimcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  bill  Just 
considered. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl^nan 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAIR  CREDIT  BILLING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  10561)  to  amend  chapter  4  (which 
relates  to  credit  billing)  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
cash  discounts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  10661 

Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Credit  Billing 
Act  Amendments  of  1976". 

SBC.  a,  (a)  Section  103  of  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  (16  U.S.O.  1602)  U  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (p),  (q),  (r),  and 
(8)  as  subsections  (r).  (s).  (t),  and  (u), 
req)ectlvely.  and  by  adding  after  subaectlon 
(o)   the  foUowlng: 

"(p)  The  term  'discount'  as  used  In  sec- 
tion 167  means  a  reduction  made  from  the 
regular  price.  The  term  'discount*  as  used  In 
sectlon~167  shall  not  mean  a  surcharge. 

"(q)  The  term  'surcharge'  as  used  In  sec- 
tion 103  and  section  167  means  any  means 
of  Increasing  the  regular  price  to  a  card- 
holder which  Is  not  Imposed  upon  customers 
paying  by  cash,  check,  or  similar  means.". 

(b)  Section  130(f)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1640(f))  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)  No  provision  of  this  section  or  section 
112  Imposing  any  liability  shall  apply  to  any 
act  done  or  omitted  In  good  faith  In  con- 
formity with  any  rule,  regulation,  or  Inter- 
pretation thereof  by  the  Board  or  In  con- 
formity with  any  Interpretation  or  approwd 
by  an  official  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  duly  authorized  by  the  Board 
to  Issue  such  Interpretations  or  approvals  un- 
der such  procedures  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
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scribe  therefor,  notwithstanding  that  after 
such  act  or  omission  has  occurred,  such  rule, 
regulation,  interpretation,  or  approval  Is 
amended,  rescinded,  or  determined  by  Judi- 
cial or  other  authority  to  be  invalid  for  any 
reason.". 

Sec.  3.  {&)  Section  167(a)  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1666f)  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "No  seller  In 
any  sales  transaction  may  impose  a  surcharge 
on  a  cardholder  who  elects  to  use  such  a 
credit  card  in  lieu  of  payment  by  cash,  check, 
or  similar  means.". 

(b)  Section  167(b)  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1666f)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "not  in  excess  of  5  per  centum". 

Sec.  4.  Section  171  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1666])  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
hf  this  title,  any  discount  offered  under  sec- 
tion 167(b)  of  this  title  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  finance  charge  or  other  charge  for 
credit  under  the  usury  laws  of  any  State  or 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  relating  to  dis- 
closure of  information  in  connection  with 
credit  transactions,  or  relating  to  the  types 
amounts  or  rates  of  charges,  or  to  any  ele- 
ment or  elements  of  charges  permissible  un- 
der such  laws  In  connection  with  the  ex- 
tension or  use  of  credit.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1056  passed  the  sub- 
committee by  a  6-to-O  vote,  and  it  passed 
the  full  committee  by  a  28-to-O  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  consumer  should  ever 
have  to  pay  more  than  the  regular  price 
of  goods  and  services.  Yet  a  Senate  bill 
proposes  to  encourage  sellers  to  sur- 
cliarge  customers  to  pay  by  credit  card. 
Such  surcharges  will  cause  consumers 
substantial  harm  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. Under  a  surcharge  plan,  a  credit 
card  customer  would  pay  $10.50  for  an 
item  regularly  priced  at  $10.  The  cash 
customer,  who  was  intended  to  benefit 
from  a  cash  discount,  would  still  pay  the 
old  regular  price.  As  the  Members  can 
tell,  the  credit  card  customer  would  be 
penalized  and  the  cash  customer  would 
get  no  benefit  at  all. 

Accordingly,  I  introduced  the  Pair 
Credit  Billing  Act  Amendments  of  1975 
to  bar  sellers  from  using  surcharges  to 
penalize  consumers  who  pay  by  credit 
card  rather  than  cash. 

This  act  was  unanimously  reported  out 
of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  October  28,  1975,  after  full  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  a  clean  bill 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  six  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  Another  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
should  have  been  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 
Through  an  inadvertent  clerical  error, 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 


(Mr.  Wylie)  ,  who  is  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  and  who 
has  given  of  his  time  and  effort  and  was 
cooperative  with  me  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  bring  this  bill  to  the  House,  was 
omitted  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I  re- 
gret, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie),  this  mistake  very 
much.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie) 
should  be  considered  not  only  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  but  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  subcommittee  in  bringing 
this  bill  before  the  House. 

There  are  an  estimated  500  million 
credit  cards  in  circulation  which  account 
for  $28.2  billion  in  outstanding  credit. 
From  these  facts  it  Is  obvious  that  sur- 
charging credit  card  users  would  place 
a  terribly  unfair  burden  on  already  hard- 
pressed  consumers. 

I  introduced  H.R.  10561  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  these  extra  charges  and  to 
encourage  sellers  to  offer  discounts  from 
regular  prices  to  cash  customers.  The 
amount  of  savings  from  these  discounts 
is  not  limited  in  any  way.  This  act  clar- 
ifies that  such  discounts  will  be  exempt 
from  State  usury  and  related  laws. 

The  legislation  bars  sellers  from  sur- 
charging those  who  pay  by  credit  card 
instead  of  passing  by  cash,  check,  or 
similar  means.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
this  will  preclude  small  retailers  from 
charging  a  higher  price  to  those  who  pur- 
chase by  credit  card  rather  than  by  cash. 
This  legislation  will  not  do  that. 

On  the  contrary,  the  whole  thrust  of 
this  legislation  is  to  encourage  retailers 
to  offer  price  differentials  by  giving  price 
reductions  to  those  who  pay  by  cash. 
What  the  law  forbids  is  penalizing  credit 
card  users  by  making  them  pay  a  price 
above  the  regular  price.  Such  penalties 
in  the  form  of  surcharges  would  be  a 
price  raise,  not  a  price  difference  based  on 
a  discoimt.  I  believe  that  discounts  to 
cash  customers  are  an  equitable  way  to 
benefit  cash-paying  consumers  without 
harming  credit  card  users,  and  it  gives 
retailers,  small  and  large,  more  pricing 
freedom  than  they  now  have. 

This  act  also  addresses  itself  to  the 
important  problem  of  compliance  with 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  Creditors  are 
often  hit  with  costly  lawsuits  for  unin- 
tentional technical  violations  because, 
even  though  they  attempt  to  comply,  the 
laws  and  regulations  are  too  complicated 
and  ambiguous.  An  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 130f,  the  Good  Faith  Compliance 
with  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  I  believe, 
will  help  resolve  these  problems. 

Section  130f  exempts  from  liability 
under  truth  in  lending  creditors  who  are 
acting  in  good  faith  in  conformity  with 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  interpretation 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
amendment  adds  to  the  exemption  any 
interpretation  or  approval  by  an  official 
or  employee  of  the  Board  authorized  by 
the  Board  to  issue  such  interpretation  or 
approval  under  such  procedures  as  thg 
Board  may  prescribe. 

With  formal  advisory  opinions,  credi- 
tors will  at  last  have  a  reliable  way  to 
know  how  to  comply  with  truth  in  lend- 
ing. Consumers  should  benefit  because 
creditors  will  no  longer  be  able  to  ex- 
plain away  violations  by  claiming  they 
could  not  find  out  how  to  comply.  Con- 


sumers, creditors,  and  the  Board  should 
find  they  are  Involved  in  less  litigation. 

FinaUy,  H.R.  10561  will  help  con- 
sumers in  three  important  ways :  By  en- 
couraging sellers  to  offer  cash  discounts, 
by  prohibiting  sellers  from  surcharging 
credit  card  use,  and  by  increasing  com- 
pliance with  truth  in  lending  by  author- 
izing the  Board,  if  it  wants  to,  to  Issue 
formal  advisory  opinions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  take  the 
time  to  commend  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  outstanding  coop- 
eration they  afforded  me  throughout  all 
of  the  hearings.  We  had  complete  and 
full  hearings.  There  were  practically  no 
objections  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset,  I  want  to 
comment  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Annunzio)  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  blU  to  the  House  fioor  to- 
day, and  I  also  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  how 
very  much  I  appreciate  his  remarks  about 
the  inadvertent  omission  of  my  name  as 
a  cosponsor  on  the  bill.  I  think  I  was 
No.  2  in  indicating  that  I  did  want 
to  be  a  cosponsor,  after  the  distinguished 
chairman.  But  those  things  happen. 
However,  the  record  will  show  that  I  smi 
a  cosponsor,  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
your  comments. 

This  bill  does  four  things,  in  substance. 
It  clarifies  the  meaning  of  the  word  "dls- 
coimt." 

I  did  not  think  that  clarification  of 
the  imeanlng  of  the  word  "discount"  was 
necessary,  but  a  gentleman  from  the 
other  body  raised  the  issue  as  to  whether 
the  word  "discount"  could  be  used  syn- 
onsmiously  with  the  word  "surcharge." 

On  September  16  of  this  year  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  wrote  a  letter  to  me 
and  asked  for  my  understanding  as  to 
what  the  word  "discoimt"  meant  in  sec- 
tion 167  of  the  statute.  He  said  that  a 
question  had  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  word  "discount"  could  be  used  syn- 
onymously to  the  definition  in  Black's 
Law  Dictionsiry,  which,  simply  stated, 
says  that  "discount  means  something 
less"  and  "surcharge  means  something 
more."  Therefore,  the  two  cannot  be  used 
synonymously. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  anti- 
thesis of  one  another.  However,  for  the 
sake  of  clarification,  we  have  brought 
this  bill  to  the  floor  today,  and  we  define 
the  word  "discount"  and  we  define  the 
word  "surcharge."  We  make  a  definite 
distinction  between  the  word  "discount" 
and  the  word  "surcharge." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  thing  this  bill 
does  is  that  It  exempts  the  provisions 
of  the  fair  credit  billing  law  from  the 
usury  laws  of  any  State  where  a  question 
might  be  raised  as  to  whether  a  cash 
discoimt  would  violate  the  usury  laws 
of  that  State. 

Again,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  prob- 
lem; but  in  those  12  States  where  the 
word  "discount"  could  be  construed  as 
a  violation  of  their  usury  laws,  this  Fed- 
eral law  shall  preempt  State  law  and 
permit  cash  discounts  without  violating 
State  usury  laws. 

The  third  thing  is  that  it  provides  for 
advisory  opinions  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
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Board  for  small  businessmen.  This  is  a 
a  great  benefit  to  small  businessmen  who 
cannot  afford  huge  legal  staffs  to  inter- 
pret the  truth  in  lending  law  or  the  fair 
credit  billing  law,  which  is  chapter  4 
of  the  truth  in  lending  law.  Simply  stat- 
ed, it  would  permit  a  small  businessman 
to  request  an  advisory-  opinion  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  upon  which  he 
can  rely  in  the  event  that  he  is  sued  in 
a  court  of  law  as  a  good  faith  defense. 

The  fourth  thing  the  bill  does  Is  that 
it  prohibits  the  imposition  of  a  sm-charge 
on  those  people  who  choose  to  use  credit 
cards. 

Again,  we  did  not  think  that  that  was 
necessary,  but  we  have  included  it  iil  the 
law  just  to  show  congressional  intent. 

The  bill  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  pro- 
vision of  the  truth  in  lending  law  which 
we  passed  last  year.  The  main  purpose  is 
to  clarify  the  present  law  so  that  there 
will  be  no  apprehension  in  anybody's 
mind  as  to  what  the  word  "discount" 
means:  second,  it  preempts  State  usury 
laws  that  treat  discounts  as  finance 
charges;  third,  it  allows  the  Fed  to  ren- 
der advisory  opinions  to  merchants  who 
ire  In  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
law;  fourth,  it  forbids  the  imposition  of 
a  surcharge  on  the  person  who  uses  his 
credit  card. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  think  the  bill 
is  a  necessary  implementation  of  the 
truth  in  lending  law  and  I  would  urge 
idoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the' 
nain  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  distinguish 
jnce  and  for  all  between  "surcharge" 
md  "discoimt." 

However.  I  hope  it  has  the  ef^t  addi- 
Jonally  of  encouraging  business  people 
»  give  cash  discounts  for  cash  purchases. 

This  way,  and  only  this  way,  will  the 
justomer  who  pays  cfish  be  free  of  sub- 
ddizlnig  the  customer  who  wants  to 
charge  through  use  of  a  credit  charge. 

I  maintain  that  such  subsidization  of 
he  credit  customer  by  the  cash  customer 
s  fundamentally  wrong. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
30  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
jerve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  desire  to  yield 
further  time? 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
urther  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
)ack  the  bidance  of  my  time. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

luestion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 

gentleman     from     Illinois     (Mr.     An- 

nnraio)    that  the  House  suspend  the 

:  Tiles  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  10561. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
o  clause  3  of  rule  XXVn,  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
)roceedings  on  this  motion  will  be  post- 
)oned. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

manimous  consent  that   all  Members 

1  nay  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

]  evise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 

I  lude  extraneous  material  on  the  bill 

LR.  10561  just  considered. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


REVIEW  OF  CERTAIN  DISABILITY 
RETIREMENT  BY  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  9691)  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  make 
certain  disability  retirement  determina- 
tions by  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  subject  to  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  1216 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  in 
subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary";  and 

(2!  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection:  ' 

"(d)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  not, 
with  respect  to  any  member  who  Is  In  pay 
grade  0-7  or  higher  or  Is  a  Medical  Corps 
officer  being  processed  for  retirement  under 
chapter  63  or  65  of  this  title — 

"(1)   retire   such    member    under   section 

1201  of  this  title; 

"(2)  place  such  member  on  the  temporary 
disability   retired   list   pursuant   to   section 

1202  of  this  title;  or 

"(3)  separate  such  member  from  an  armed 
force  pursuant  to  section  1203  of  this  title 
by  reason  of  unfitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office,  grade,  rank,  or  rating  unless 
the  determination  of  the  Secretary  concerned 
with  respect  to  unfitness  Is  first  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Health  and  Environment.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  unfitness  determinations  made  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  con- 
cerned for  purposes  of  sections  1201,  1202 
and  1203  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
O'Bhien)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes each. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  9691  would  amend 
chapter  61  of  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  in  the  case  of  general  and 
medical  officers  retiring  for  age  or  length 
of  service,  a  finding  of  unfitness  for  duty, 
which  would  make  the  officer  concerned 
eligible  for  disability  retirement,  must  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  and  En- 
vironment. 

The  degree  to  which  a  retiring  officer 


is  found  eligible  for  disability  retirement 
governs  the  degree  to  which  his  retired 
pay  may  be  tax  exempt. 

The  bill  Is  \a  evolutionary  step  in  the 
continuing  efforts  of  our  committee  to 
forestall  potential  abuses  In  disability 
retirement  procedures  in  the  military  de- 
partments. 

The  bill  is  an  evolutionary  step  in  the 
following  investigation  into  the  case  of 
a  general  officer  where  the  senior  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Defense  Department 
disagreed  with  tlie  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  on  the  eligibility  for  dis- 
ability retirement. 

Several  years  ago,  investigation  foimd 
that  the  percentage  of  disability  retire- 
ments was  substantially  higher  for  gen- 
eral and  fiag  officers  and  medical  officers 
than  for  other  officers  or  enlisted  person- 
nel. As  a  result  of  the  exposure  given  to 
the  subject  by  our  committee,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  issued  a  new  policy 
directive  intended  to  clean  up  abuses. 

Part  of  the  revised  policy  was  that  in 
the  case  of  general  and  medical  officers, 
a  determination  of  unfitness  was  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  and  Environment, 
who  is  the  senior  medical  official  In  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

In  the  case  investigated  by  our  com- 
mittee, we  found  a  fundamental  incon- 
sistency between  the  statute,  which  gives 
final  determination  authority  to  the  de- 
partmental Secretary,  and  the  Defense 
Department  policy  guidelines,  which  In- 
tended the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Health  and  Environment  to 
have  final  say.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Environment  reviewed 
the  case  involved  and  recommended 
against  disability  retirement.  He  stated 
that,  in  line  with  Defense  Department 
policy,  there  was  not  sufficient,  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  of  a  deterioration  in 
the  general's  physical  condition  of  a 
magnitude  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
presumption  of  continued  fitness.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  rejected  the  views 
of  the  Defense  Assistant  Secretary  and 
approved  disability  retirement,  with  a 
disability  rating  of  40  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  retired  pay  and  medical-care 
eligibility  of  a  full-career  officer  do  not 
change  as  a  result  of  the  disability  re- 
tirement. The  only  thing  that  changes 
is  the  amount  of  retired  pay  subject  to 
tax.  The  percentage  of  disability  is  ap- 
plied against  his  basic  pay,  and  that 
amount  of  his  retired  pay  is  tax  exempt. 
In  the  case  involved  here,  the  general's 
last  active-duty  base  pay  was  $36,000  a 
year  and  his  retired  pay  is  $27,000.  Since 
he  is  40-percent  disabled,  40  percent  of 
his  base  pay,  or  $14,000  a  year  of  his  re- 
tired pay.  Is  tax  free. 

The  case  reviewed  by  the  committee 
Involved  Gen.  Earl  E.  Anderson,  former 
assistant  commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
committee  intends  no  criticism  of  Gen- 
eral Anderson  personally  In  reporting 
H.R.  9691  and  had  no  evidence  in  its 
hearing  that  General  Anderson  himself 
attempted  to  gain  a  certain  level  of  dis- 
ability retirement.  The  bill  Is  prospec- 
tive in  nature  and  will  apply  to  unfitness 
determinations  made  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  It  will  not,,  there- 
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fore,  change  General  Anderson's  retired 
status. 

The  committee  is  concerned  with  the 
system.  In  its  report,  which  is  available 
to  all  Members,  the  committee  reviews 
its  findings  in  the  case  in  detail  as  symp- 
tomatic of  problems  with  the  function- 
ing of  the  disability-retirement  system. 
The  policy  requiring  review  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
and  Environment  was  obviously  meant  to 
bring  the  independent  judgment  of  the 
Department's  senior  medical  official  to 
bear  on  decisions  involving  general  and 
medical  officers — decisions  where  there 
might  be  considerable  pressure  within  a 
service  to  give  disability  benefits  to  the 
individual.  H.R.  9691  achieves  that  piu:- 
pose  and  solves  the  inconsistency  in 
present  procedures  by  giving  the  De- 
fense Assistant  Secretary  the  final  deter- 
mination through  the  superior  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  possibility  of  continued  abuse  is 
present,  and  the  bill  is  another  step  in 
the  effort  to  reduce- potential  abuses. 

The  committee  hearing  also  raised  the 
larger  question  of  the  rationale  for 
awarding  physical  disability  retirement 
in  the  case  where  an  individual  has  al- 
ready qualified  for  length -of -service  re- 
tirement, particularly  one  who  has  com- 
pleted a  full  30-year  career.  Some  sug- 
gested eliminating  disability  retirement 
for  length-of -service  retirees.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  in  such  a  complex 
area  involving  so  many  people,  the  ram- 
ifications must  be  carefully  studied  be- 
fore such  action  is  taken.  The  committee, 
therefore,  has  directed  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  conduct  a  thorough  study 
of  the  effect  of  eliminating  disability  re- 
tirement for  those  who  serve  20  years 
or  more.  The  Department  is  to  report  Its 
findings  by  next  August  1,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  await  the  results  of  the  study 
before  taking  more  comprehensive  leg- 
islative action. 

The  bill  was  approved  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  by  a  voice  vote.  It 
will  result  in  no  change  in  the  budgetary 
requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  urge  its  prompt  approval. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  urging  the  House 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  9691, 
which  would  make  disability  retirement 
determinations  In  behalf  of  senior  offi- 
cers subject  to  approvel  at  the  Defense 
Department  level. 

The  bill  is  a  clas.sic  example  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  carrying  out  its 
oversight  fimctlon.  It  is  not  the  begin- 
ning of  our  performance  of  oversight  in 
this  area,  and  It  Is  probably  not  the  end 
of  it.  But  it  Is  a  useful  step  along  the 
way  and  It  Is  an  example  of  Congress 
giving  necessary  direction  in  a  policy 
area  when  there  is  a  conflict  among  sen- 
ior officials  of  the  executive  branch  In 
policy  Implementation. 

In  seeking  further  safeguards  with  the 
present  bill,  the  committee  does  not  In- 
tend criticism  of  the  Department  Secre- 
taries who,  at  present,  have  the  legal  au- 
thority to  make  determinations  In  cases 
of  this  kind.  If  one  will  read  the  commit- 


tee report,  which  details  the  case  exam- 
ined by  the  committee,  it  will  be  seen 
clearly  that  the  present  authority  for 
final  determination  is  in  conflict  with  the 
intent  of  Defense  Department  policy  for 
a  final  determination  by  the  senior  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Department.  The  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  final  review 
should  be  made  at  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment level  and  to  effect  that,  reported 
the  present  bill.  It  is  certainly  not  unique 
in  law  to  put  limitations  on  the  author- 
ity exercised  by  appointed  officials  at 
various  levels  or  to  provide,  in  sensitive 
policy  areas,  'that  decisions  be  concurred 
in  the  highest  level. 

In  seeking  reform  here,  the  commit- 
tee also  Is  not  Intending  any  personal 
criticism  of  General  Anderson,  who  had 
a  very  distinguished  career  as  a  Marine 
Cori}s  officer  culminating  in  the  assign- 
ment as  assistant  commandant.  The  bill 
is  prospective  in  nature  and  does  not 
change  General  Anderson's  disability  re- 
tirement. Again.  If  one  will  read  the  re- 
port, It  Is  obvious  that  the  committee  is 
concerned  not  with  General  Anderson  as 
an  Individual,  but  with  the  System  of 
making  such  determinations. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  this  is  an 
area  which  has  caused  difficulties  In  the 
past,  and  I  think  all  of  us  know  that  tiiere 
have  been  abuses  of  the  disability  retire- 
ment procedures  because  disability  re- 
tirement can  provide  substantial  savings 
in' taxes  on  retired  pay.  I  think  we  all 
know  also  that  these  abuses  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  military.  A  recent  front-page 
story  In  one  of  the  Sunday  papers  pointed 
out  that  physical-disability  retirements 
had  greatly  increased  among  employees 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  In- 
crease was  coincident  with  the  change 
in  IRS  rulings  which  provided  new  tax 
advantages  for  disability  retirees. 

I  think  all  congressional  committees 
which  have  responsibilities  In  these  areas 
should  be  diligent  in  reviewing  the  law 
so  that  abuses  of  the  system  can  be  cur- 
tailed. We  want  to  be  fair  to  those  In- 
dividuals who  are  disabled  In  their  em- 
ployment with  the  Government.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  be  fair  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  practice  of  granting  disability  re- 
tirements to  people  who  have  completed 
a  full  career  appears  to  have  evolved 
without  clear  policy  direction  from  the 
Congress,  and  It  is  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  review  this  whole  area  and  make 
such  changes  as  are  necessary.  To  this 
end,  our  committee  has  directed  a  long- 
range  study  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Into  the  effect  of  eliminating  all 
disability  retirements  for  those  who  com- 
plete a  sufficient  career  to  be  eligible  for 
length-of -service  retirement.  We  did  not 
want  to  move  hastily  In  this  area  be- 
cause it  involves  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple at  various  age  groups.  However,  we 
do  feel  that  further  oversight  by  the 
Congress  is  required. 

In  the  meantime,  the  changes  dictated 
by  H.R.  9691  are  necessary;  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  9691. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVn  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  In  con- 
nection with  the  bill  (H.R.  9691)  just 
considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAY  OF  NUCLEAR  QUALIFIED 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  2114)  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  special  pay  for 
nuclear  qualified  officers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  2114 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chapter 
5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  Section  302a  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1.  1975"  v^erever  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  In 
each  Instance  "October  1,  1977". 

(2)  Section  303  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1.  1975"  wherever  It  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  In  each  in- 
stance "October  1,  1977". 

(3)  Section  312(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1975"  and  inserting  In  place 
thereof  "June  30,  1973". 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
July  1, 1975. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.  • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  wtis  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
O'Brien)  each  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2114,  as  amended  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  extends 
until  June  30,  1976,  the  authority  to  pay 
bonuses  to  nuclear-qualified  officers  in 
the  Navy.  It  also  extends  entitlement  to 
special  pay  of  $100  a  month  to  optome- 
trists and  veterinarians  in  the  uniformed 
services  who  entered  active  duty  after 
July  1, 1975. 

The  nuclear  bonus  for  Navy  officers  is 
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for  those  who  complete  their  obligated 
service  but  who  have  less  than  10  years  of 
service.  The  bonus  is  for  up  to  $15,000, 
paid  In  equal  annual  installments,  to  of- 
ficers who  extend  their  obligated  service 
for  4  years. 

There  is  a  critical  retention  problem  in 
this  field.  The  committee  Is  presently 
conducting  hearings  on  legislation  to  re- 
vise and  Increase  the  special  pay  avail- 
able to  nuclear-qualified  oflQcers.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  important  to  extend  the 
bonus  law  so  that  there  is  special-pay 
authority  available  while  the  Congress 
Is  Investigating  the  retention  needs  for 
nuclear-trained  officers  and  considering 
alternative  approaches  to  special  pay. 

The  entitlement  to  the  $100-a-month 
special  pay  continues  for  veterinarians 
and  optometrists  who  were  on  active  duty 
prior  to  June  30.  However,  the  authority 
to  make  such  payments  to  newly  ap- 
pointed officers  expired  on  June  30. 
Therefore,  newly  appointed  veterinary 
and  optometry  officers  are  making  less 
than  their  fellow  professionals.  Continu- 
ation of  special  pay  for  these  health  pro- 
fessionals is  considered  necessary  if  the 
imiformed  services  are  going  to  be  able 
to  compete  for  an  adequate  number  of 
such  personnel. 

COmUlTEC   AMXKDMENT 

S.  2114,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
vided only  for  an  extension  of  the  bonus 
authority  for  nuclear-qualified  officers 
until  September  30, 1977.  The  committee 
amendment  is  In  the  nature  of  a  suteti- 
tute  and  Incorporates  the  substance  of 
HJl.  7642,  which  passed  the  House  on 
October  6. 

The  committee  concurred  with  the 
Senate  on  the  need  to  extend  the  author- 
ity for  a  bonus  for  nuclear-qualified  offi- 
cers in  the  Navy.  However,  the  commit- 
tee believes  an  extension  imtil  June  30, 
1976,  is  siifficient  to  allow  adequate  time 
for  Congress  to  consider  problems  in  this 
field  and  to  act  on  legislation  for  neces- 
sary changes  in  special  pay. 

In  addition,  the  committee  reaffirms  its 
belief  that  special  pay  for  newly  ap- 
pointed optometry  and  veterinary  officers 
should  be  enacted  without  delay.  The 
committee,  therefore,  incorporated  the 
substance  of  H.R.  7642,  which  addressed 
the  special-pay  needs  of  both  the  nu- 
clear-qualified officers  and  the  health 
professionals,  in  S.  2114  so  as  to  speed 
enactment  of  legislation. 

COST 

There  will  be  no  increase  in  the  budg- 
etary requirements  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  S.  2114.  It  continues  special-pay  au- 
thority that  was  exercised  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  cost  of  bonuses  for  nuclear- 
qualified  officers  as  a  result  of  enactment 
of  this  bill  will  depend  on  the  number 
who  sign  active-duty  agreements.  In  fis- 
cal year  1975  the  cost  for  those  who 
signed  new  agreements  was  $331,000  In 
fiscal  year  1976  there  will  be  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1.2  million  for  the  annual 
bonus  payments  to  officers  who  signed 
agreements  in  previous  years. 

The  cost  of  special  pay  for  optome- 
trists and  veterinarians  who  earned 
active  duty  after  July  1,  1975,  is  esti- 
mated at  $175,000. 


All  of  these  costs  have  been  included 
tn  the  defense  budget. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2114,  as  amended  by 
our  committee,  extends  the  authority  for 
special  pay  for  nuclear-qualified  officers 
in  the  Navy  and  provides  for  special  pay 
of  $100  a  month  for  veterinary  and  op- 
tometry officers  who  entered  the  uni- 
formed services  after  July  1  of  this  year. 
The  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  cm 
Military  Compensation  has  already  ex- 
plained that  we  amended  the  Senate  bill 
to  substitute  HJl.  7642  which  the  House 
has  already  approved.  We  did  this  to 
make  it  simpler  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider the  portions  of  the  bill  it  has  not 
acted  on  as  yet  and  to  facilitate  enact- 
ment of  these  needed  authorities. 

By  our  substitute  amendment,  we 
added  to  the  bill  authority  for  $100  a 
month  special  pay  to  optometrists  and 
veterinarians  who  entered  active  duty 
after  July  1,  1975.  Under  present  law, 
$100  a  month  special  pay  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  paid  to  those  who  were 
on  active  duty  prior  to  June  30,  1975. 
Uhtil  enactment  of  this  bill,  therefore, 
we  are  in  the  position  where  optometry 
and  veterinary  officers  are  paid  different 
amounts  merely  because  of  the  date  on 
whiph  they  entered  service.  This  is  ob- 
viously an  unjustifiable  and  inequitable 
situation. 

Retention  among  veterinary  and  op- 
tometry officers  is  still  below  the  level  re- 
quired. Our  committee  believes  that 
special  pay  for  these  highly  trained  spe- 
cialists has  to  continue  to  be  paid  to  keep 
the  retention  problem  from  becoming 
critical.  If  special  pay  is  provided,  it 
should  be  paid  equally  to  all  officers  in 
the  specialty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  debated 
whether  the  nuclear-bonus  authority 
should  be  passed  separately  while  wait- 
ing to  see  if  the  Senate  takes  up  the 
earlier  House-passed  bill.  Certainly  the 
committee  did  not  wish  to  see  the  bonus 
authority  for  nuclear-qualified  officers 
delayed.  But  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee believed  the  two  items  should  be  com- 
bined and  that  this  approach  wotild  allow 
for  prompt  action  in  both  areas. 

Finally,  the  House  should  be  aware 
that  the  authority  contained  in  this  bill 
for  nuclear-qualified  officers  is  a  stop- 
gap measure  to  keep  some  bonuses  avail- 
able for  these  critically  needed  officers 
while  the  committee  examines  problems 
in  the  nuclear  Navy.  We  have  already 
held  an  initial  hearing  on  H.R.  10451, 
which  would  provide  for  bonus  payments 
over  most  of  a  nuclear-qualified  officer's 
career  rather  than  the  one-time  pay- 
ment contained  in  S.  2114.  Our  Military 
Compensation  Subcommittee  intends~to 
talk  directly  with  officers  in  this  field 
and  to  draft  legislation  that  will  help 
solve  the  Navy's  serious  retention  prob- 
lem. 

Meanwhile,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove S.  2114  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
accepfthe  amendments  and  send  the  bill 
to  the  President. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  desire  me 
to  yield?     

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
us  the  cost  of  these  bonuses? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  cost  of  the  bonus 
is  estimated  to  be  $1.2  million  for  fiscal 
1976.  In  fiscal  year  1976,  about  $1.2  mil- 
lion will  be  paid  to  those  who  have  pre- 
viously made  agreements.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  for  those  who  would  be 
entering  into  new  agreements  would  be 
on  the  order  of  about  $330,000  additional. 

In  the  case  of  optometrists  and  veteri- 
narians, it  would  be  about  $175,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  see.  So  that  the 
total  is  about  $1.5  million?  It  is  not  $1  75 
million? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No.  Actually,  the 
budget  anticipates  that  these  bonuses 
would  continue  anyway,  and  so  the  cost 
of  the  bonuses  has  been  included  in  the 
budget.  This  would  not  represent  an 
addition  to  the  budget. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  see.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr 
McPall).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  STRATTON)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill  S. 
2114,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3,  rule  XXVII,  and  the  prior 
announcement  of  the  Chair,  further  pro- 
ceedings on  this  vote  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  S.  2114. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3922 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3922)  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
to  establish  certain  social  services  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans  and  to  extend 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  con- 
tained in  such  Act,  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  age,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  SPEAIOBR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PER  DIEM  EXPENSES   OF  SERVICE 
MEMBERS  ON  OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  8089.)  to  amend  section  404(d)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
per  diem  expenses  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  traveling  on  official 
business,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.B.  8089 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 404(d)  of  title  37,  United  States  Ck}de, 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  clause  (2)  by  striking 
out  "$25"  and  Inserting— l|i  place  thereof 
"$35";  and  "^ 

(2)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  'Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretaries  concerned,  when  either  travel 
is  to  an  area  designated  as  a  ^igh  cost  area 
in  those  regulations  or  the  per  diem  of  clatise 
(2)  of  this  subsection  is  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  required 
by  the  unusual  circumstances  of  the  travel 
assignment,  reimbursement  may  be  author- 
ized for  actual  and  necessary  expenses,  but 
not  for  more  than  $50  for  each  day  In  a  travel 
status.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Blinois  (Mr. 
O'Brien)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8089  is  a  Defense 
Department  proposal  which  increases  the 
maximum  allowable  amoimt  for  reim- 
bursement of  a  military  man's  expenses 
on  official  travel  from  the  current  $25  a 
day  to  $35  a  day.  Additionally,  the  alter- 
native reimbursement  available  under 
certain  conditions  when  actual  expenses 
exceed  the  allowable  per  diem  would  be 
increased  from  $40  a  day  to  $50  a  day. 
This  actual  expenses  reimbursement 
would  now  be  authorized  in  designated 
high-cost  areas,  as  well  as  the  current 
proviso  for  this  reimbiu-sement  in  "un- 
usual circumstances." 

As  we  are  all  aware,  costs  have  gone 
up  and  the  official  military  traveler  is 
no  exception  to  this  experience.  Since 
the  current  per  diem  rate  was  estab- 
lished in  December  of  1969,  the  Consmner 
Price  Index  shows  that  the  cost  of  food 
away  from  home  has  risen  37  percent, 
and  an  authoritative  cost  index  of  prices 
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for  food  and  lodging  away  from  home 
has  established  the  average  daily  cost  to 
be  $34.02.  The  proposed  amounts  in  this 
bill  are  identical  to  those  which  were 
authorized  in  Public  Law  94-22  for  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  executive  branch  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  proposal  is  approxi- 
mately $98.7  million  annually,  an 
amount  already  programed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  fiscal  year  1976  defense  budg- 
et. The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates this  cost  to  be  $88.6  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $110.7  million  in  fu- 
ture years. 

The  committee  approved  the  bill  by  a 
voice  vote. 

The  committee  did  amend  the  bill  to 
make  it  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. As  introduced,  it  had  an  effec- 
tive date  of  July  1. 1975. 

I  urge  approval  of  H.R.  8089,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8089.  The  import  of  this  bill  is  quite  clear. 
It  raises  the  authorized  rates  for  miUtary 
personnel  in  reimbursement  of  expenses 
incurred  in  official  travel.  The  rates  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  are  exactly  those  now 
in  the  law  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress  passed 
an  increase  in  per  diem  rates  for  civilians 
based  on  evidence  that  the  $25  per  diem 
rate  was  inadequate  in  over  50  percent 
of  the  cases  of  official  travel.  Millttur 
personnel  engaged  in  official  travel  are 
subject  to  the  same  expenses.  In  passing 
this  bill,  we  will  simply  be  providing 
equity  between  civilians  and  military 
personnel  in  an  area  warranting  such 
action. 

H.R.  8089  should  receive  favorable  ac- 
tion by  this  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
ton) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  8089,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVH  and  the 
Chair's  prior  annoimcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be  post- 
poned. 

^— ^^■■^■^^^™"^^^-^— 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  8089. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^   , 


SIXTY-DAYS  PAY  FOR  ACCRUED 
SERVICE  LEAVE 

Mr.  STRATION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  9573)  to  amend  sectior.  501  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  limit 
the  total  cumulative  entitlement  to  pay- 

\ 


ment  for  unused  accrued  leave  to  60  days, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  9673 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Leave  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Section  601  of  title  37,  United  States 
Ckxle.  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  The  first  sentence  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "A  member  of  the  Army,  Navy. 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Quard,  or 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, who  had  accrued  leave  to  his  credit 
at  the  time  of  his  discharge  Is  entitled  to  be 
paid  In  cash  or  by  a  check  on  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  for  that  leave  on  the 
basis  of — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  officer,  the  basic  pay 
to  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  date  of  dis- 
charge, plus  the  allowances  for  quarters  and 
subsistence  applicable  to  him  at  the  rates 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  section  1009  of 
this  title;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  enlisted  member, 
the  basic  pay  to  which  be  was  entitled  on 
the  date  of  discharge,  plvis  the  aUowance 
for  quarters  {^pUcable  to  blm  at  the  rate 
prescribed  In  section  1009  of  this  title  and 
the  allowance  for  subsistence  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed In  section  1009  of  this  title  when 
permission  to  mess  separately  Is  granted.". 

(B)  The  second  sentence  Is  stricken. 

(C)  The  third  sentence  is  stricken  and  the 
foUowlng  sentences  are  Inserted  In  place 
thereof:  "However,  a  payment  may  not  b« 
made  under  this  subsection  to  a  member 
who  Is  discharged  for  the  purpose  of  accept- 
ing an  appointment  or  a  warrant,  or  enter- 
ing into  an  enlistment.  In  any  uniformed 
service.  Payment  may  not  be  made  to  a  mem- 
ber for  that  leave  be  elects  to  have  carried 
over  to  a  new  enlistment  In  any  uniformed 
service  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  his 
discharge.  Payment  may  be  made  to  such 
member  for  that  leave  not  carried  over  to 
that  new  enlistment.  However,  the  number 
of  days  for  which  payment  Is  made  may  not 
exceed  sixty,  less  the  niimber  of  days  for 
which  pajrment  was  previously  made  under 
this  section  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Leave  Act  Amendments  of  1976.". 

(D)  The  last  sentence  is  amended  by  strlk> 
Ing  out  "his  armed  force"  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  "any  uniformed  service". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "However,  the 
number  of  days  upon  which  payment  is 
based  is  subject  to  subsection  (f).". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration" and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration". 

(4)  Subsection  (f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  number  of  days  upon  which 
payment  under  subsection  (b).  (d).  or  (g) 
U  based  may  not  be  more  than  sixty,  less  the 
number  of  days  for  which  payment  was  pre- 
viously made  under  those  subsectlonis  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Leave  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section, the  number  of  days  upwn  which  pay- 
ment may  be  based  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  a  break  in  service  or  change 
In  status  in  the  uniformed  services.". 

(5)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (g) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "However,  the 
number  of  days  upon  which  the  lump-sum 
payment  is  based  Is  subject  to  subsection 
(f)." 

(6)  Clauses  (2).  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  after  enact- 
ment. 
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The    SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Is    a 
second  demanded? 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
abjection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
Jeman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
^1  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
he     gentleman     from     Illinois      (Mr. 
'  )'Briei»)     will    be    recognized    for    20 
ninutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
:  rom  New  York  'Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  ayself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9573  is  also  a  De- 
i  ense  Department  proposal  which  limits 
1  tie  total  cumulative  entitlement  for  pay- 
1  lent  of  unused  accrued  leave  to  60  days 
<  ver  a  career  for  enlisted  personnel,  as  is 
low  the  case  for  officers.  The  60-day 
1  mit  would  not  apply  to  leave  for  which 
I  ayment  had  been  received  prior  to  en- 
a|ctment  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  would  also: 
Allow  enlisted  personnel,   upon   dis- 
ctiarge     and     reenlistment,     to     carry 
f  )rward  unused  leave  to  be  paid  for  any 
p  art  not  carried  forward  not  in  excess  of 
"  total  of  60  days. 

Increase  the  rates  for  quarters  and 
s  ibsistence  allowances  paid  enlisted  per- 
s  >nnel  on  leave  to  those  currently  appli- 
c  ible.  Present  law  provides  the  rates  in 
e  feet  in  1964.  Current  rates  are  about 
tfree  times  higher. 

Make  the  quarters-allowance  reiir.- 
b  irsement  available  to  all  enlisted  per- 
s<  nnel.  It  is  presently  available  only  to 
tljose  in  grade  E-5  and  above. 
At  present,  Mr.  Speaker,  enlisted  mem- 
are  authorized  to  be  reimbursed  at 
ei  ch  reenlistment  for  up  to  60  days  of 
u^iused  accrued  leave.  This  reimburse- 
can  occur  five  or  more  times  during 
enlisted  man's  career  and  is  quite 
e:  pensive,  nmning  to  annual  payments 
-  ;D  in  excess  of  $100  million 
A  practice  has  developed  of  enlisted 
m  accumulating  rather  than  taking 
"-'.  using  the  leave  law  as  a  means  of 

ng  a  cash  payment. 

The  purpose  of  leave  entitlement,  how- 

r,  is  to  grant  service  personnel  a  peri- 

of  rest  from  duty  to  maintain  their 

fn®?"y®'^^^-  ^*  ^  °o'  ^nd  was  never  in- 

"   '  to  be  a  means  of  supplementing 
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to  short,  then,  the  major  Impact  of  this 

wiU  be  to  encourage  enlisted  per- 

~l  to  use  theh:  leave  entitlement.  I 

to  emphasize  that  the  import  of 

bill  is  not  to  sanction  the  losing  of 

-  above  the  60-day  limit.  The  bill  will 

irage  military  commanders  to  as- 

•e  that  leave  is  provided,  and  the  com- 

ttee  will  monitor  the  situation  to  as- 

■e  this  takes  place. 

rhe  bill  includes.  In  effect,  a  saved-pay 
privlsion  by  not  counting  in  the  total 
day  allowance  any  leave  for  which 
TOent  has  been  received  in  the  past 
Members  should  be  aware  that  the  De- 
se  appropriation  bill  as  approved  by 
5  House  included  a  provision  des  gned 
imit  use  of  funds  for  payment  of  ac- 
i  ed  leave  in  excess  of  60  days  over  an 
enure   career.    The   appropriation    bill 


however,  does  not  provide  for  the  com- 
pensating adjustments  favorable  to  en- 
listed personnel  included  in  our  bill.  I 
might  add  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report  language  accompanying 
this  section  encouraged  legislative  action 
of  the  sort  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  amount  of  savings  which  will  re- 
sult from  this  bill  is  subject  to  a  great 
many  variables,  such  as  how  many  per- 
sonnel will  reenlist  and  how  much  leave 
they  will  cash  in.  The  estimates  of  sav- 
ings range  from  $70  to  $100  million  in 
the  first  full  fiscal  year  after  enactment 
with  proportionately  less  savings  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  However,  the 
potential  savings  are  substantial  and 
should  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  does  not  alter 
an  existing  entiUement;  it  insures  the 
original  and  beneficial  purpose  behind 
the  granting  of  leave.  The  committee 
approved  H.R.  9573  by  voice  vote.  I  urge 
its  approval. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask 
this  question:  Is  there  a  provision  where- 
by. If  a  circumstance  developed  where  a 
man  cannot  take  his  leave,  he  would  not 
lose  It? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  under  the  bill 
we  provide  for  a  total  of  60  days  of  un- 
used leave,  and  If  he  cannot  take  his 
leave  up  to  a  total  of  60  days  he  can  be 
paid  for  that  leave. 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Up  to  60  days? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Up  to  60  days.  And 
In  addition  to  that,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice that  I  understand  has  been  in  effect 
In  the  past,  we  are  insisting  that  com- 
manders encourage  their  personnel  to 
take  their  leave,  and  we  do  not  antici- 
pate that  any  circumstances  will  de- 
velop wh?re  personnel  are  denied  leave 
beyond  that  60-day  period. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
thinking  specificaUy  of  a  man  who  spent 
most  of  his  years  In  Vietnam  and  re- 
ceived a  very  serious  Injury  resulting  in 
bone  grafts  and  skin  grafts  and  he  would 
not  be  able  to  take  his  leave  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Under  present  regu- 
lations, which  would  not  be  repealed  by 
this  legislation,  in  the  case  of  somebody 
who  is  in  hostile  fire  areas,  which  would 
apply  to  Vietnam  in  the  past,  he  would 
be  able  to  have  a  total  of  90  days  leave 
which  he  could  cash  In.  Also  in  the  case 
of  someone  who  is  missing  in  action, 
there  would  be  reimbursement  for  150 
days  of  leave  granted. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  MUitary  Compensation 
Subcommittee,  which  considered  this  bill 
I  support  H.R.  9573. 

Prior  to  1946,  when  the  Armed  Forces 
Leave  Act  was  enacted,  enlisted  person- 
nel In  the  military  were  not  provided  a 
right  to  leave,  as  were  officers,  rather 
they  were  granted  administrative  fur- 
loughs. The  inequity  of  this  differentia- 


tion, plus  the  fact  that  many  enlisted 
personnel  lost  leave  at  their  separation 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  statutory  entitlement  to  leave. 
This  statute  also  provided  a  means  of 
reimbursement  for  imused  accrued 
leave.  It  was  clear  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of 
1946  that  this  reimbursement  was  made 
available  only  for  those  imusual  situa- 
tions when  leave  could  not  be  used. 

Unfortimately,  today,  the  entitlement 
to  reimbursement  for  enlisted  personnel 
has  evolved  into  a  practice  in  which  leave 
Is  accumulated  so  that  it  can  be  cashed 
In.  The  problem  in  this  situation  Ues  not 
with  the  servicemen  themselves  who  de- 
cide to  sacrifice  their  earned  leave  for  a 
cash  payment,  it  rests  with  the  law 
which  encourages  this  practice  by  pro- 
viding a  cash  incentive  to  do  so. 

H.R.  9573  will  terminate  this  practice 
thereby  saving  $90  to  $100  million  annu- 
ally. However,  this  bill  will  have  a  benefi- 
cial collateral  effect  by  encouraging  serv- 
ice personnel  to  take  leave,  rather  than 
lose  it— the  original  purpose  behind  the 
leave  entitlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  might  be  perceived  as  fur- 
ther whittling  away  of  entitlements  for 
service  personnel. 

It  should  not  be  viewed  as  such.  The 
legislation  does  not  consider  leave  al- 
ready cashed  in  prior  to  Its  effective  date 
as  a  portion  of  the  60  days  total.  Further, 
the  bill  has  hi  it  a  provision  which  wili 
protect  an  enlisted  man  who  might  have 
made  commitments— financial  or  other- 
wise—in anticipation  of  being  reim- 
bursed for  leave  at  the  end  of  his  current 
enlistment.  The  bill  allows  this  person 
the  option  to  cash  in  a  portion  of  his 
accrued  leave  at  any  enlistment  poin^- 
as  long  as  it  does  not  exceed  a  cumulative 
total  of  60  days,  carry  over  his  unused 
leave  into  the  next  enlistment,  or  do  a 
combination  of  both  of  these.  This  option 
will  provide  a  means  of  securing  the 
funds  necessary  if  a  commitment  has 
been  entered  hito  in  expectation  of  reim- 
bursement. 

H.R.  9573  is  responsible  legislation,  Mr 
Speaker,  and  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  f u-ther  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill— H.R.  9573. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  tlause  3  of  rule 
XXVII  and  the  prior  announcement  of 
the  Chair,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
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bill — H.R.  9573 — ^just  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OP 
DEFENSE  TO  SELL  STOCKS  OP  THE 
CHEMICAL  CARBONYL  CHLORIDE 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill — H.R.  9570 — to  authorize  the  sale 
and  shipment  incident  to  sale  of  the 
chemical  substance  carbonyl  chloride  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJEl.  9570 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  la  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  the  entire  Inventory  of 
the  chemical  substance  carbonyl  chloride  un- 
der his  Jurisdiction  by  sale  within  the 
United  States  of  the  carbonyl  chloride  or  of 
any  commercially  available  derivative  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  contained  In  section  409  of 
Public  Law  91-121,  as  amended,  or  in  section 
506  of  Public  Law  91-441,  shall  be  deemed  to 
restrict  any  sale  authorized  by  section  1  here- 
of, or  any  transportation  Incident  to  such 
sale. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded  i 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien)  will  each  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  . 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  9570,  is  leg- 
islation which  was  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The  re- 
quest for  this  legislation  is  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  program  to 
dispose  of  all  toxic  chemical  stocks  at 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  which  is  lo- 
cated outside  of  Denver,  Colo. 

This  bill  addresses  the  disposal  of  the 
chemical,  carbonyl  chloride,  which  is 
also  called  phosgene.  Carbonyl  chloride 
is  a  toxic  chemical,  produced  in  large 
quantities  annually  by  many  domestic 
manufacturers,  and  used  in  ttie  plastics 
industry.  Because  the  chemical  stored  at 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  is  identical  In 
all  respects  to  the  commercial  product 
and  the  commercial  product  Is  a  widely 
used  one,  the  Army  desires  to  sell  Its 
stocks  to  American  Industry.  This  sale 
offers  a  potential  savings  to  the  taxpayer 
of  $3  to  $4  million. 

Carbonyl  chloride  was  originally  pur- 
chased by  the  Army  as  a  chemical  war- 
fare agent.  In  the  early  1960's  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  determined  that 
carbonyl  chloride  was  no  longer  a  re- 
quired fhemlcal  warfare  agent,  and  In 
1934,  all  munitions  were  imloaded  and 


the  chemical  was  put  in  storage  contain- 
ers. However,  since  the  carbonyl  chloride 
was  originally  purchased  as  a  chemical 
warfare  agent,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense must  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  as  regards  both  disposal 
and  transportation  of  chemical  warfare 
agents.  This  biU  would  remove  these  re- 
strictions for  the  proposed  sale  of  car- 
bonyl chloride  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  bill,  and  I  urge  its  prompt  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such 'time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
9570,  the  bill  granting  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  authority  to  dispose  of  all  car- 
bonyl chloride  stocks.  The  Intent  and 
substance  of  H.R.  9570  has  been  ex- 
plained by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder) 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  again, 
though,  the  economic  savings  which 
could  be  realized  from  such  a  sale.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  $3  to  $4  million 
would  be  saved.  The  major  portion  of 
this  savings  is  actual  cost  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  not  the  price  to  be 
paid  by  the  buyer.  This  Is  because  detox- 
ification of  chemical  warfare  agents  Is 
both  a  hazardous  nd  Involved  proce- 
dure, and  extensj  facilities  are  re- 
quired. These  facilliies  would  require  the 
major  portion  of  the  cost  difference  and 
would  also  consume  precious  energy. 

Due  to  the  extensive  experience  of 
American  industry  In  handling  this 
chemical  safely  and  the  cost  savings 
which  would  be  realized  from  such  a  sale. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  unanimously 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  s^eld  back  the  bal- 
nace  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
der). that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  9570. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.    Sparrow,    one    of   its   clerks,    an- 


nounced that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1537)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed," requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Prox- 
HiRE,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Brooke  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    TO    STATE 
BOATING  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5630)  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971  in  order  to  increase 
the  Federal  Government's  share  of  the 
costs  of  State  boat  safety  programs,  and 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  such  programs,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJt.  6630 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
30  of  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  (85 
Stat.  224;  46  n.S.C.  1479)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  $7,500,000  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1972 
through  fiscal  year  1976,  $2,500,000  for  the 
transition  period  of  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  and  $10,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1977,  1978,  and  1979.". 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Httbbard) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  du 
Pont)  wiU  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
gladly  defer  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  (Mr.  du  Pont). 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5630  and  fully  support  the  statements 
made  by  the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
BiAGGi.  What  we  are  doing  here  Is  simply 
extending  a  very  successful  Federal  pro- 
gram. Five  years  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act,  nearly  7,000 
U.S.  citizens  died  in  boating  accidents.  In 
addition,  fatalities  were  also  surging  up- 
ward. Congress  passed  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  in  an  effort  to  promote  boat- 
ing safety  at  the  State  level.  The  concept 
has  been  a  working  partnership  with  the 
States,  and  I  think  It  has  proved  itself 
successful.  By  the  end  of  the  3  years  of 
its  operation,  all  eligible  jurisdictions, 
with  the  exception  of  Alaska  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  were  participating.  The  re- 
sults have  been  gratifying.  A  1974  survey 
conducted  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boating  Law  Administrators  foimd 
that  programs  that  had  been  inadequate 
before  passage  of  the  law  were  now  suc- 
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cessfully  moviiig  forward.  Nowhere  is  the 
evidence  more  convincing  than  in  the 
Coast  Guard's  statistics  for  boating 
accidents. 

FoUowlng  a  steady  increase  in  accidents 
up  through  1973.  the  United  States  began 
to  experience  a  reduction  in  accidents  by 
1974.  In  1971.  the  fatality  rate  was  20.6 
deaths  per  100,000  boats  in  use;  in  1974. 
the  rate  fell  to  16.9.  The  Coast  Guard  Is 
Just  beginning  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  this  program  and  your  committee 
unanimously    agrees    that    this    work 
should  go  forward.  We  have  not  only 
extended  the  program  for  3  years,  but 
we  have  authorized  an  additional  $2.5 
million  for  the  implementation  of  the 
boating  safety  program.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee justifies  this  increase.  Not  only 
have  increasing  numbers  of  people  takyi 
to  the  water  for  recreation,  but  in  many 
areas,  the  Coast  Guard  has  had  to  re- 
duce their  search  and  rescue  responsi- 
bilities because  of  ever-expanding  com- 
mitments in  other  missions.  Therefore, 
the  Federal  boat  safety  program  con- 
stitutes an  Important  supplement  to  the 
Coast  Guard's  boating  safety  efforts.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  H.R.  5630. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  markup  on 
this  bill  was  held  on  September  12,  and 
testimony  was  received  from  Admiral 
Slier,  Conmiandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  representing  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  from  representatives 
of  State  boating  law  administrators,  and 
of  interested  industry  groups. 

The  State  and  Industry  representatives 
supported  the  extension  of  the  authoriza- 
tion and  supported  the  Increase  in  the 
authorization  level  from  $7.5  million  to 
$10  million  for  each  fiscal  year.  The  ad- 
ministration witness  supported  only  a  2- 
^ear  extension  of  authorization  through 
ascal  y^r  1978.  but  during  the  course 
Jf  the  hearings  It  was  the  committee's 
:oncluslon  that  the  3-year  extension  was 
somewhat  more  practicable. 

The  biU  as  introduced  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  matching  share  to  a 
naxtmum  of  50  percent,  and  the  admln- 
stratlon  witness  proposed  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  should  not  exceed  33  Va  per- 
cent. No  witness  presented  any  testimony 
hat  any  experience  under  the  present  act 
las  indicated  any  problem  on  the  Fed- 
eral share  provision,  and  the  commlt- 
ee  in  reporting  the  bill  deleted  the 
:  Qcrease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  other 
( hanges  that  have  been  proposed  in  the 
Isgislation.  and  some  of  those  can  be 
]  OBtponed  for  consideration  in  the  sec- 

<  nd  session  of  the  Congress.  But  the  same 

<  umot  be  said  of  the  extension  of  au- 
1  lorlzatlon  under  section  30  of  the  act 
1  ecause  of  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
{  resslonal  Budget  Act  of  1974  and  be- 
c  ause  of  the  fact  that  the  Cominlttee  on 
i  ppropriations  will  be  beginning  hear- 

^  ^J^  ^  ^®  second  session  on  fiscal 
5  ear  1977  appropriations,  the  authorlza- 
ton  under  this  legislation  should  be 
Ei8s«d  and  put  In  place  as  quickly  as 
losslble.  ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
t  me. 

,  ^-  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wlU 
s  teak  very  briefly  on  behalf  of  KM.  5630. 
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as  amended,  simply  stating  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  did  pass  our  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  unani- 
mously. The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported is  to  extend  and  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  Federal  funding  to  assist 
the  several  States,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  in  the  es- 
tabUshment  and  operation  of  compre- 
hensive State  boating  safety  programs. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  has  ac- 
curately and  in  an  exceUent  manner  pre- 
sented more  facts  about  the  bill. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  Mr 
Speaker. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  passage  of  HR 
5630,  and  solicit  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

The  situation  Is  simple.  In  1971    the 
Federal  Government  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram to  create  uniform  safe  practices 
throughout  the  field  of  recreational  boat- 
ing. There  are  now  operating  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
some  8  million  recreational  boats   and 
some  estimates  place  the  participation 
in  this  very  healthy,  enjoyable  activity 
at  something  approaching  half  the  popu- 
lation A  sometime  during  the  year  Citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  willing  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  of  their  hard 
earned  money  in  participating  in  various 
facets  of  the  activity,  and  the  support 
necessary  for  their  participation  spreads 
throughout  the  United  States,  creating 
badly  needed  employment.  The  ripple 
effect  extends  throughout  the  economy 
In  order  to  encourage  the  States  to 
develop  their  proper  role  in  this  Joint 
Federal-State  effort,  section  30  of  the 
basic  act  provided  for  Federal  assistance 
to  the  States  in  development  of  their  pro- 
grams. In  the  first  year  of  the  Federal 
grants.  aU  States  participated  to  some 
degree.  Even  though  the  act  at  that  time 
authorized  grants  on  a  basis  of  up  to  75 
percent  Federal  fund  share,  of  the  total 
$23  mlUlon  reported  expended  on  boat- 
mg   safety   programs   at   aU   levels   of 
state  government,  only  approximately  $3 
million   was  contributed  from  Federal 
funds,  approximately  13  percent  of  the 
total.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Federal 
Share  was  increased  to  about  $4  million 
or  15  percent  of  the  total.  The  same  Ped- 
?n«.  ^'■^  ^^  contributed  in  fiscal  year 
1974,  with  $3.5  million.  These  figures  are 
at  b^t  good  estimates,  but  it  Is  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  really 
hved  up  to  the  promise  of  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act.  Of  the  $7.5  million  au- 
thorized m  fiscal  year  1973,  only  $4.5  mU- 
1  on  was  appropriated.  Of  the  $7.5  mil- 
Uon  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1974,  only 
$3.5  million  was  appropriated.  Only  In 
fiscal  year  1975  and  fiscal  year  1976  have 
we  come  close  to  the  authorization  level 
In  each  of  those  years,  the  appropriation 
was  $5.8  million. 

I  recognize  that  full  funding  under  the 
act  has  not  been  possible  because  of  var- 
ious demands  on  the  Federal  budget  And 
yet,  the  inability  to  reach  the  level' pre- 
viously envisioned  has  meant  that  the 
program  has  not  progressed  at  the  speed 
at  vblch  we  originaUy  hoped  that  It 
would.  If  It  had,  we  might  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  could  make  a  judg- 
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ment  as  to  exactly  how  Federal  assist- 
ance could  be  continued.  Since  we  have 
not  reached  that  point,  it  is  mandatory 
that  we  continue  this  program  for  an 
additional  3  years  so  that  we  can  make 
tliat  evaluation. 

We  all  realize  the  demands  on  the  tax 
dollar.  Those  demands  are  felt  at  the 
State  level,  as  well  as  the  Federal  level 
and  If  sufficient  State  resources  had  been 
available  In  the  first  place,  it  is  logical 
to  assume  that  their  boating  safety  pro- 
grams would  have  moved  much  more 
rapidly. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  support 
has  had  a  salutary  Impact.  The  recog- 
nition by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
proper  role  of  the  States  in  the  field  of 
boating  safety  and  the  offer  to  assist 
the  States  in  carrying  out  their  proper 
role  have  Increased  the  awareness  of  the 
boating  problem  at  the  local  level,  and 
the  States  have  cooperated  enthusiasti- 
cally. It  is  my  belief  that  at  the  end  of 
the  present  proposed  extension  of  section 
30  majiy  of  the  States,  in  fact  a  major- 
^\  '^lll  be  In  a  position  to  administer 
their  programs  without  further  Federal 
assistance.  It  Is  my  further  belief,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  States  with  rela- 
tively small  boating  populatiwis,  but  with 
extensive  boating  areas  utilized  by  resi- 
dents of  other  States,  wlU  continue  to 
need  some  sort  of  assistance.  Whether 
this  should  continue  to  be  through  a 
Federal  assistance  program  or  through 
some  sort  of  regional  arrangement  can 
be  considered  later.  At  the  present  time 
the  extension  of  the  Federal  support 
program  on  the  level  proposed  of  $10 
million  per  year  Is  mandatory,  and  to 
the  extent  possible,  we  should  urge  that 
the  program  be  fully  funded  in  order  to 
complete  the  expansion  of  the  necessary 
State  programs  and  place  them  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  self-reliant  at  the  earliest  time 
possible. 

I  urge  aU  Members  to  support  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  5630.  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5630.  The  increased  author- 
nation  provides  for  a  most  cost-effective 
Federal  program  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
persuasive  factor  In  insuring  uniformity 
in  meeting  Federal  standards.  There  Is 
built-in  accountabUity  for  such  funds  to 
insure  their  efficient  application  to  the 
most  critical  State  needs. 

*i-F5®  9™**  ^^^  region  contains  one- 
third  of  all  the  registered  boats  In  the 
country  and  my  State  of  Michigan  has 
the  largest  registration  of  all  with  a  ris- 
ing boat  population.  This  has  gone  from  - 

f5?"L^3*'O00  *n  1974  to  approximately 
577.000    in    1975.    These    numbers    are 
swelled  In  all  our  States  by  the  vast  in*^ 
flux  of  boats  that  are  traUcred-in  sea- 
sonally from  other  Inland  States 

This  pending  legislation  is  designed  to 
meet  this  rising  tide  that  brings  with  it 
a  threat  to  life  and  property— and  to  do 
It  in  a  most  cost-effective  way  for  all  con- 
cerned. It  appears  that  the  big  effort  on 
the  part  of  most  Great  Lakes  States  is  to 
establish  a  quality  trahiing  program  with 
Federal  assistance.  This  Is  the  people-to- 
people  "grass  roots"  part  of  any  State 
program  that  would  reach  all  levels  of 
State  boating  safety  law  enforcement 
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echelons.  Accordingly,  this  vital  aid  to 
what  is  an  acknowledged  shared  respon- 
sibility is  one  that  I  strongly  endorse. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  5630.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  on  October  22,  1975. 
The  bill,  as  reported.  Is  a  simple  one.  It 
authorizes  appropriations  of  $2.5  million 
for  the  Interim  period  between  July  1, 
1976  and  September  30,  1976,  and  $10 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1977, 
1978.  and  1979.  under  section  30  of  the 
Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971.  The  sec- 
tion involved  relates  to  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Gutun,  and 
American  Samoa,  in  order  to  enable  those 
entities  to  develop  effective  recreational 
boating  safety  programs. 

The  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971 
was  enacted  to  create  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  to  improve  boating 
safety  and  to  foster  greater  use  for  rec- 
reational purposes  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States.  In  establish- 
ing that  program,  the  Congress  wished 
to  make  certain  that  such  expanded  use 
would  not  result  in  confused,  unregulated 
growth,  but  would  be  accomi>anied  by 
continued  attention  and  emphasis  upon 
the  development  in  a  safe,  sane  man- 
ner. To  accomplish  that  purpose,  the  act 
not  only  provided  a  more  fiexlble  regu- 
latory supervision  of  boating  operations, 
but  it  also  established  Federal  standards 
of  construction  and  performance  for  all 
boats  to  be  sold  for  use  in  the  United 
States  and  for  requirements  as  to  the 
safety  features  of  associated  boating 
equipment.  It  requires  a  manufacturer  of 
boats  and  associated  equipment  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  records,  make  reports, 
and  provide  necessary  Information  to  as- 
sure that  his  product  was  In  conform- 
ance with  Federal  standards.  It  was  one 
of  the  very  first  pieces  of  national  legis- 
lation which  required  the  manufacturer 
to  give  notification  of  defects  discovered 
and  to  furnish  such  notification  to  the 
first  purchaser  of  the  equipment,  to  sub- 
sequent purchasers,  if  known,  and  to  all 
dealers  and  distributors  to  whom  the  de- 
fective product  had  been  delivered.  An- 
other Important  feature  of  the  act  was 
its  stated  purpose  of  developing  uniform- 
ity in  State  boating  activities  and  of  en- 
couraging the  States  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  supervi- 
sion and  enforcement  of  truly  safe  boat- 
ing practices. 

In  Inducing  the  States  to  initiate  and 
expand  boating  safety  programs,  section 
30  of  the  bstslc  act  provided  an  author- 
ization for  (appropriations  of  $7.5  million 
per  year,  for  a  period  of  5  years  from 
fiscal  year  1972  through  fiscal  year  1976, 
such  funds  to  be  available  to  assist  the 
States  In  the  cost  of  their  Individual  pro- 
grams. The  concept  behind  the  provision 
was  that  the  Federal  assistance  was  nec- 
essary for  the  States  to  Initiate  programs 
or  to  expand  existing  ones,  and  It  was 
thought  that  a  5-year  experience  would 
demonstrate  whether  such  Federal  as- 
sistance could  then  be  terminated. 

As  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard 
and  Navigation  has  begim  its  oversight 
review   of   the   total   Federal   Boating 


Safety  progrsun,  it  has  become  apparent 
that,  although  the  States  have  progressed 
significantly,  they  are  not  yet  In  a  posi- 
tion to  continue  their  programs  without 
continued  Federal  assistance.  Since  ac- 
tual funding  was  available  for  the  first 
time  in  the  summer  of  1972,  there  has 
really  been  only  a  three-year  experience 
upon  which  to  base  a  decision  of  future 
direction.  The  hearings  on  H.R.  5630, 
therefore,  resulted  In  a  uniform  recom- 
mendation from  all  witnesses  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  authorization  under  sec- 
tion 30  for  an  additional  period  of  time 
is  necessary. 

As  implementation  of  the  basic  act  has 
progressed,  the  differing  organizational 
arrangements  and  accounting  systems  In 
the  many  States  made  It  difficult  for  most 
of  them  to  identify  their  total  expendi- 
ture for  boating  safety,  both  prior  to  the 
Federal  Boat  Safety  Act,  and  in  the  ini- 
tial phase  of  the  implementation.  That 
is  important  because  only  through  the 
total  expenditure  analysis  will  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  able  to  get  a  com- 
plete measure  of  the  Impact  of  its  efforts 
in  contributing  to  State  costs.  Most 
States  have  overcome  their  early  diffi- 
culties In  evaluating  their  boating  pro- 
grams. Many  of  them  found  it  necessary 
to  change  their  own  State  laws,  but  by 
this  fall.  50  of  the  55  eligible  jurisdictions 
had  brought  their  legislation  into  basic 
compliance  wtih  Federal  standards.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  this 
achievement  can  be  attributed  largely  to 
the  Federal  support  through  the  State 
Boating  Safety  Assistance  program.  Of 
those  not  yet  in  basic  compliance  with 
Federal  standards,  three  have  pending 
legislation  to  bring  them  Into  compli- 
ance. 

As  to  the  actual  expansion  of  State 
progrrams,  most  States  have  Increased 
the  number  of  patrol  craft  on  State 
waters  and  have  formed  a  nucleus  of 
boating  enforcement  officers,  and  per- 
sonnel are  being  trained  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  accomplish  it,  not  only  to  en- 
force boating  laws  during  the  boating 
season,  but  to  give  education  courses  to 
organizations.  Indlvldutils,  and  schools 
throughout  the  year.  They  have  devel- 
oped coordination  programs  with  other 
recognized  leaders  in  the  boating  safety 
field,  such  as  the  U.S.  Power  Squadron, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  and  others.  Many  of  them 
have  passed  legislation  requiring  new 
operators  to  complete  approved  boating 
courses  before  they  are  authorized  to 
operate  a  boat. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  by  indi- 
vidual States.  It  is  clear  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  working  and  that  a  higher  level 
of  uniformity  is  being  attained  each 
year.  In  1974,  the  rate  of  fatalities  from 
boating  accidents  had  been  reduced  to 
16.9  fatalities  for  each  100.000  boats,  an 
achievement  significantly  lower  than  for 
any  year  since  recordkeeping  was  ini- 
tiated In  this  area  in  1961.  Of  those 
States  with  complete  financial  records 
over  the  past  5  years.  State  expenditures 
have  Increased  on  an  average  of  70  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  in  boating 
safety  since  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  has  been  an  ex- 


cellent one.  This  does  not  mean  that  it 
cannot  be  improved,  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation 
is  now  undertaking  a  complete  oversight 
of  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  and  all 
its  provisions  to  see  whether  changes  in 
the  act  can  encourage  further  improve- 
ment. This,  however,  will  require  addi- 
tional hearings  and  testimony  from 
various  interested  and  affected  groups. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  makes  it  desirable  for 
this  authorization  feature  for  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  to  be  en- 
acted expeditiously,  without  awaiting  a 
review  of  other  features  of  the  act.  Sup- 
port for  the  extension  for  at  least  a 
limited  period  Is  unanimous.  Further  re- 
view in  the  95th  Congress  should  enable 
us  to  decide  whether  at  that  time  it 
should  be  continued  on  a  permanent 
basis  or  whether  It  could  be  terminated. 

As  to  the  level  of  the  Federal  author- 
ization, there  was  some  slight  disagree- 
ment. The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, representing  the  administration, 
proposed  continuing  the  level  at  $7.5  mil- 
lion. Industry  witnesses  and  representa- 
tives of  the  States,  including  personal 
letters  to  the  committee  from  any  State 
Governors,  proposed  a  new  level  of  $10 
million  per  year.  The  committee  felt  that 
such  a  $10  million  level  was  justified.  Is 
needed,  and  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds  in  the  overall  budget,  believes  that 
such  a  level  should  be  fully  funded.  The 
provision  in  the  bill  for  authorization 
during  the  interim  period  between  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977  is  at  the  same  pro- 
portionate rate  as  for  the  following  3 
fiscal  years. 

I  urge  the  support  of  all  Members  for 
this  very  necessary  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Httb- 
bard)  that  the  House  suspended  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  5630,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1971  In  order  to  Increase  and  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  financial  assistance  for  State 
boating  safety  programs.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imtmlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
5630. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE  RETIRED 
PAY 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  6851)  to  increase  the  retired  pay 
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of  certain  members  of  the  former  Llght- 
house  Service,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreia  assembled.  That  the 
annual  rate  ol  retired  pay  received  by  a  per- 
son under  section  «  of  the  Art  of  June  20. 
1918,  as  amended  and  supplemented  (33 
V3.C.  738-766),  who  was  retired  on  or  be- 
fore October  1.  1972,  shall,  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  n^nth  following  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  be  increased  by  W70. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded' 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubbard) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr 
Du  Pont)  each  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6851  is  a  simple, 
uncomplicated  bill  to  correct  an  inequity 
in  the  retired  pay  of  former  members  of 
the  U.S.  Lighthouse  Service,  by  increas- 
ing the  annual  retired  pay  by  $270 

The  former  U.S.  Lighthouse  Service, 
which  served  the  Nation  so  well  for  so 
many  years  as  an  independent  organiza- 
tion, was  consolidated  with  the  US 
Coast  Guard  effective  July  1,  1939  and 
since  that  time  its  .former  personnel 
have  continued  to  serve  the  Nation  well 

*.u^l,"^^  *^™^  °^  ^^  consolidation  with 
the  Coast  Guard,  employees  of  the  Light- 
house Service,  in  many  cases,  had  an  op- 
tion of  accepthig  new  appointments  as 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Corps 
Many  did  so.  Others  retained  their  status 
as  civilian  employees  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  continued  to  perform  their  same 
duties. 

Those  members  of  the  Lighthouse 
service  who  became  a  part  of  the  mili- 
tary persomiel  of  the  Coast  Guard  be- 
came eligible  for  retirement  under  the 
military  retirement  system.  Those  who 
remained  as  civilian  employees  contin- 
ued to  be  eligible  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service  Retirement  Act 
for  retirement.  The  Lighthouse  Service 
Retirement  Act  was  enacted  hi  1918  This 
bill  applies  to  those  civilian  employees 
Who  have  subsequenUy  retired  under 
that  act. 

w^l  ™ost  recent  amendment  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service  Retirement  Act  was 
enacted  in  October  1972,  and  provided 
that  a  retiree  could  compute  his  annuity 
under  the  act  on  the  basis  of  his  average 
innual  pay  for  the  last  3.  rather  than 
the  last  5,  years  of  his  service.  This  of 
:ourse,  in  most  cases,  permitted  a  higher 
•etired  annuity  and  followed  a  simUar 
:hange  which  had  been  made  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  for  civil  service 
retirees  in  1969.  service 

Both  the  Clvfl  Service  Retirement  Act 
,hange  to  1969  and  the  Lighthouse  Serv- 
ce  Retirement  Act  change  to  1972  were 
^Tiff'^IS:,*"  ^^^^-  a°<*  <"d  not  apply 
^S  t^^®  Pereonnel  who  had  retired 
Jrior  to  the  enactment  of  the  respective 


amendments.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
change  of  law  to  1969  for  civil  service 
reth-ees  placed  those  retiring  after  that 
date  on  a  slightly  better  footing  than 
those  who  had  retired  prior  to  that  date, 
and  so  to  1974,  Public  Law  93-273  au- 
thorized an  tocrease  of  $20  per  month, 
or  $240  per  year  for  those  civil  service 
•personnel  who  had  retired  prior  to  the 
change  of  computation  system.  H.R.  6851 
is  designed  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
those  Lighthouse  Service  retirees  who 
had  retired  prior  to  October  1972,  when 
the  change  of  computation  amendment 
was  passed  for  Lighthouse  Service  re- 
tirees. It  provides  that  those  Lighthouse 
Service  retirees  whose  retired  pay  is  com- 
puted on  the  last  5  years  of  service  will 
have  their  reth-ed  pay  increased  to  brtog 
them  to  the  same  general  footing  as  those 
Lighthouse  Service  and  civil  service  re- 
tirees whose  annual  retired  pay  is  based 
on  the  last  3  years  of  service  computa- 
tion. 

In  considering  the  bill,  the  subcom- 
mittee was  remtoded  that  ?ince  the  civil 
service  retirement  changte  to  1974  the 
retirees  involved  had  had  the  advantage 
of  two  cost-of-living  tocreases,  the  first 
of  7.3  percent  and  the  second  of  5.1  per- 
cent, based  upon  their  additional  pay. 
The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  therefore,  amended  H.R.  6851 
to  accomplish  essentially  the  same  to- 
crease for  the  reth-ees  affected  by  this 
bill,  and  amended  the  bill  to  provide  for 
an  tocrease  of  $270  rather  than  the  $240 
originally  proposed. 

With  the  passage  of  H.R.  6851.  the 
Lighthouse  Service  retirees  of  the  pre- 
1972  category  would  be  placed  on  the 
^e  foottog  as  their  fellow  Lighthouse 
Service  retirees  and  on  the  same  foottog 
as  civil  service  retirees  generally. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  6851 
Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
«^^'  ^P^^^^'  ^  i^e  in  support  of  H.R. 
Fw?  •.-'^  °^  colleague  has  so  ably  stated, 
this  biU  is  to  the  nature  of  a  technical 
amendment  to  provide  the  same  level  of 
benents  enjoyed  by  civil  service  retirees 
to  Lighthouse  Service  retirees.  The  legis- 
lation is  supported  by  aU  the  members 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  and 
by  the  administration.  The  cost  would 
be   roughly    $76,000    per   year.    I   urge 
prompt  passage  by  the  House 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  the  passage  of  H.R.  6851,  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  retired  pay  of  certato  mem- 
bers of  the  Lighthouse  Service.  This  bill 
Mr  Speaker,  is  a  matter  of  simply  equity 
In  1972,  the  Lighthouse  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  was  amended  to  liberalize  the 
method  of  computing  the  base  pay  on 
which  annuities  would  be  paid  After 
that  time,  retirees  have  been  permitted 
to  base  their  retired  pay  on  the  average 
salary  from  the  last  3  years  of  service 
rather  than  the  last  5  years  of  service! 
This    liberalization    was    not    extended 

1972.  H.R.  6851  is  designed  to  place  the 
two  proups  on  the  same  foottog  by  to- 
crea^tog  the  retired  pay  of  the  pre-1972 
S^H  ?y  ^270  per  year.  The  cost  of 
tne  legislation  at  approximately  $77  000 
^nu«Kf  ^,.^^*femely  small  for  this 

earlier  Lighthouse  Service  retirees  the 


same  fair  treatment  which  the  CIvU 
Service  Reth-ement  Act  provided  for  early 
civil  service  retirees  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, in  1974. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
this  year,  I  was  asked  by  a  retired  former 
Lighthouse  Keeper  why  he  had  not  re- 
ceived a  $20  a  month  annuity  tocrease 
which  had  been  approved  for  all  civil 
service  retirees  who  had  retired  prior  to 
October  1969  when  a  new  3-year  compu- 
tation formula  became  effective.  The  an- 
swer, of  course,  was  that  Lighthouse  re- 
tirees received  their  annuities  under  a 
separate  statute. 

After  receiving  a  draft  of  appropriate 
legislation,  on  May  6,  1975,  I  introduced 
H.R.  6851  to  brtog  the  Lighthouse  Service 
Retirees  Act  toto  conformity  with  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  At  my  re- 
quest, my  bill  was  amended  to  increase 
the  annuity  increase  to  $22.50  a  month 
which  is  the  amount  civil  service  retirees 
are  now  receivtog  after  application  of 
two  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

As  of  mid-October  when  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee favorably  reported  this  bill,  only  272 
Lighthouse  Service  retirees  remained  on 
retirement  rolls. 

The  committee,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
ported out  a  companion  Taill,  H.R.  1535 
totroduced  by  our  colleague  John 
DiNGELL.  which  addresses  the  same  in- 
equity to  the  339  surviving  widows  re- 
ceiving annuities  under  the  Lighthouse 
Service  Retirees  Act  as  compared  with 
widows  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  each 
of  these  measures  which  are.  in  essence 
only  conforming  amendments  to  provide 
equity  to  a  very  small  group  of  retirees 
and  their  survivors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
McPall).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hubbard)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  biU  (H.R.  6851) .  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  6851) .  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
McPall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE  WIDOWS 
BENEFITS 


Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1535)  to  tocrease  the  amount  of 
benefits  payable  to  widows  of  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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HJt.  1635 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housp  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
benefits  payable  under  section  1  or  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  August  19.  1960,  (64  Stat.  465, 
466).  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  771,  772)  shaU, 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  calendar 
month  following  enactment  of  this  Act,  be 
increased  by  $26  per  month. 

Sec.  2.  The  increases  under  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  benefits  which  commence  before,  on, 
or  a^ter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
but  no  increase  in  benefits  shall  be  paid  for 
any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  the  date  on  which  the  eligibility 
for  benefits  commences,  whichever  is  later. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubbard) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
DU  Pont)  will  each  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  It 
will  be  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1535  is  a  bill  which. 
in  some  respects,  does  for  Lighthouse 
Service  widows  what  the  previous  bill, 
H.R.  6851.  did  for  the  Lighthouse  Serv- 
ice retirees. 

Benefits  for  widows  of  Lighthouse 
Service  employees  are  governed  by  the 
act  of  Au.snist  19,  1950,  which  originally 
provided  for  such  widows  monthly  bene- 
fits of  $50  per  month.  In  subsequent 
years,  the  act  was  amended  in  two  steps, 
to  a  benefit  of  $100  per  month.  At  the 
same  time,  in  1967,  tiiese  benefits  were 
made  subject  to  the  cost-of-living  an- 
nuity provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  whereby  the  periodic  cost- 
of-living  increases  are  applied  to  these 
widows  annuities.  Based  on  such  in- 
creases, these  elderly  widows,  most  of 
whom  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  life 
span,  are  receiving  $174  per  month.  It  is 
simply  unrealistic  to  expect  that  a  sin- 
gle person,  particularly  one  who  is  aged, 
can  support  herself  on  $174  per  month, 
and  in  the  case  of  those  without  other 
means  of  support,  these  widows  are  en- 
during real  hardship. 

The  bill  under  consideration  would  to- 
crease the  present  widows  annuities  from 
S174  per  month  to  $200  per  month,  a 
small  enough  increase  for  these  women, 
many  of  whom  actively  assisted  their 
husbands  during  their  active  careers  to 
the  maintenance  of  isolated,  remote 
lighthouses. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  1535. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubbard)  .  H.R.  1535 
very  simply  is  a  bill  to  tocrease  benefits 
to  some  339  lighthouse  widows  by  $26  per 
month.  The  committee  initially  received 
opposition  to  the  bill  because  as  drafted, 
it  would  have  increased  benefits  from 
$175  per  month  to  $353.  That  was  not 


the  totent  of  the  legislation  and  the  com- 
mittee has  amended  the  bill  so  that  the 
intended  increase  of  benefits  to  $200  per 
month  is  achieved.  Given  the  cost  of 
livtog,  I  think  this  is  only  a  modest  to- 
crease at  best  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  will  act  promptly  on  this  measure 
by  suspendtog  the  rules. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
joto  to  support  of  H.R.  1535,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  very  modest  tocrease  to  the 
benefits  of  lighthouse  service  widows. 
These  women,  in  general,  of  whom  there 
are  fewer  than  350  still  alive,  contributed 
many  hours  of  their  lives  to  the  support 
of  their  lighthouse  service  husbands  sta- 
tioned on  remote,  isolated  islands  and 
rocks  to  keep  burning  the  lights  so  nec- 
essary for  the  safe  navigation  of  vessels 
along  our  coastlines.  Many  of  the  light- 
houses today  have  been  automated  and  it 
Is  no  longer  necessary  to  expose  personnel 
to  this  arduous  and  remote  duty,  but  to 
the  days  not  many  years  ago  when  it  was 
necessary  to  maintam  these  lights  to 
hours  of  darkness  and  reduced  visibility, 
the  widows  who  are  the  subject  of  H.R. 
1535  participated  actively  to  assisting 
their  husbands  to  perform  this  duty.  It  is 
the  least  that  we  can  do  to  show  them 
this  small  token  of  our  appreciation  to 
the  days  of  their  decltotog  years  when 
many  of  them  can  hardly  keep  their 
necks  above  the  rlstog  tide  of  Inflation, 
and  constant  tocreasing  cost  of  food, 
housing,  and  medical  care. 

I  urge  the  support  of  all  Members  for 
the  passage  of  H.R.  1535. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubbard)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
1535,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
Oie  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  tiie  bill  H.R.  1535,  as 
amended,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule  XXVII,  the 
Choir  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion,  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  the  order  in  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  to  the  f  oUowtog  or- 
der: S.  2327;  H.R.  10561,  H.R.  9691;  S. 
2114;  H.R.  8089  and  H.R.  9573. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
3(b)  (3.)  rule  XXVH,  the  Chah-  an- 
nounces he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of 
5  mtoutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device  may 


be  taken  on  all  the  additional  motions 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  the  Chair 
has  postponed  further  proceedings. 


REAL  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT 
PROCEDURES 

The  SPE.'VKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspendtog  the 
rules  and  passtog  the  Senate  bill  S.  2327, 
as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett*  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  S.  2327,  as  amended,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  379,  nays  21, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  vottog  32,  as 
follows: 


[Roll  No.  706] 

VEAS— 379 

Abdnor 

Collins,  m. 

Hagedom 

Adams 

Collins,  Tex. 

Haley 

Addabbo 

Conable 

Hall 

Alexander 

Conlan 

Hamilton 

Ambro 

Conte 

Rammer- 

Anderson, 

Conyers 

schmidt 

Calif. 

Corman 

Hanley 

Anderson,  ni. 

Cornell 

Hannaford 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Cotter 

Hansen 

Annunzio 

Coughlin 

Harkln 

Archer 

Crane 

Harrington 

Armstrong 

D'Amours 

Harris 

Asbbrook 

Daniel,  Dan 

Harsha 

Aspln 

Daniel,  B.  vr. 

Hawkins 

AuColn 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hayes,  Ind. 

BadUlo 

Danielson 

Hays,  Ohio 

Bafalis 

Davis 

Hubert 

Baldus 

de  la  Garza 

Heckler,  Mats. 

Barrett 

Delaney 

Hefner 

Baucus 

Dellums 

Heinz 

Bauman 

Derrick 

Henderson 

Beard,  R.I. 

Derwinski 

Hicks 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Devine 

Hlghtower 

Bedell 

Dickinson 

Hill  is 

Bell 

Diggs 

Holland 

Bennett 

Dodd 

Holt 

BevUl 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Howe 

Biaggl 

Downing,  Va. 

Hubbard 

Blester 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hughes 

Bingham 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  Hungate 

Blanchard 

du  Pont 

Hutcbiqson 

B'.ouin 

Early 

Hyde 

Boggs 

Edgar 

Ichord 

Boiand 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Jacobs 

Boiling 

EUberg 

Jarman 

Honker 

Emery 

Jeffords 

Bo  wen 

English 

Jenrette 

Brademas 

Erlenbom 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Breaux 

Esch 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Breckinridge 

Eshleman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Brlnkley 

Evans,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Brodbead 

Evans,  Ind. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Brooks 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Broomfleld 

Pascell 

Jordan 

Brown,  Calif. 

Pen  wick 

Kasten 

Brown.  Mich. 

Plndley 

Kazen 

BroyhUl 

Pish 

Kelly 

Buchanan 

Fisher 

Kemp 

Burgener 

Flthlan 

Ketchum 

Burke,  Calif. 

Flood 

Keys 

Burke,  Mass. 

Plorlo 

Kindness 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Krebs 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Plynt 

Krueger 

Burton,  PbUlip  Foley 

LaPalce 

Butler 

Ford.  Mich. 

Lagomarslno 

Byron 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Landnim 

Carney 

Forsythe 

Latu 

Carr 

Fountain 

Leggett 

Carter 

Frenael 

Lehman 

Casey 

Prey 

Lent 

Cederberg 

Puqua 

Levltas 

Chappell 

Glalmo 

Litton 

Chlsholm 

Gibbons 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Clancy 

Oilman 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Clausen, 

Olnn 

Long,  La. 

DonH. 

Gold  water 

Lott 

Ciawson,  Del 

Gradlson 

Lujan 

Clay 

Grassley 

McClory 

Cleveland 

Green 

McCloskey 

Cochran 

Gude 

McCollUter 

Cohen 

Guyer 

McDade 
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McDonald 

ICeSwan 

McFkU 

IfcHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 
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Magulre 
Mabon 


Martin 

Matounaga 

Mazzoll 

Me«da 

Malcber 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

MUler,  Cam. 

MUIer,  Ohio 

MUla 

Mineta 

Minlab 

Mink 

MltcbeU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

CalU. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Martha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patteraon, 

CaUf. 


hbz\ig 

Burton,  John 
DlngeU 
Drlnan 

GK>nzales  

aechler,  W.  Va.  Mottl 
aoltzman  Myers,  Pa. 

ANSWERED 


Pattlaon,  N.T. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltcbard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Reusselot 

Riinnels 

Ruppe 

Rusao 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

NATS— 21 

Kastenmeler 
Koch 
Long,  Md. 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Moss 


Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solars 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
James  y. 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 
Symms 

Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson 
Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongaa 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Toung,  Fla. 

Toting,  Tex. 

Zabiockl 

Zeferettl 


Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Stark 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Sullivan 
Van  Deerlln 
Young,  Oa. 

PRESENT" — 1 


Edwards,  CalU. 
NOT  VOTINO— 32 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Uhley 
Sergland 
Brown,  Ohio 
3urke,  Fla. 
>ent 

Sckhardt 
'ary 
Praser 
3aydos 
3oodling 


Hastings 

Helstoski 

Hinshaw 

Horton 

Howard 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

McConnack 

Mathis 

Michel 

MUford 

Mosher 


Patman,  Tex. 

Peyser 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Symington 
UdaU 
Wampler 
Wright 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
)airs: 

Mr.  J.  wmiam  Stanton  with  Mr.  Andrews 
I  if  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Helstoekl  with  Mr.  Mllford. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Gaydos. 
Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 
Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 
Mr.  Fraaer  with  Mr.  Fary. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Wright. 


Messrs.  KOCH,  GONZALEZ,  JOHN  L. 
BURTON.  DINGELL,  and  ROSENTHAL, 
and  Ms.  ABZUG  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Real  Estate  Set- 
tlement Procedures  Act  of  1974." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mir.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  S.  2327,  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures,  I  voted  "present"  be- 
cause I  own  common  stock  in  a  title  com- 
pany in  California  that  handles  real 
estate  settlements  as  part  of  its  business 
activities. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3(b)(3),  rule  XXVn, 
the  Chair  announces  he  will  reduce  to 
a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  all  the  addi- 
tional motions  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  the  Chair  has  postponed  further 
proceedings. 


PAIR  CREDIT  BILLING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  HJl.  10561. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anntinzio)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  10561,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  398,  nays  3, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  30,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  707] 


TEAS— 398 


Abdnor 

Blester 

Abzug 

Bingham 

Adams 

Blanchard 

Addahbo 

Blouln 

Alexander 

Boggs 

Ambro 

Boland 

Anderson, 

Boiling 

cyif. 

Anderson,  m. 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brademas> 

Annunzio 

Breaux 

Archer 

Breckinridge 

Armstrong 

Brink  ley 

Ashbrook 

Brodhead 

Ashley 

Brooks 

Aspln 

Broomfleld 

AuColn 

Brown.  Calif. 

BadUlo 

Brown,  Mich. 

Bafalls 

BroyhUl 

Baldiu 

Buchanan 

Barrett 

Burgener 

Baucus 

Burke,  Calif. 

Baun 

an 

Burke,  Mass. 

Beard 

,R.I. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Beard 

,  Tenn. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

BedeU 

Burton,  John 

BeU 

Burton,  PhUlip 

Benn< 

Btt 

Butler 

BevlU 

Byron 

Blaggl 

I 

Carney 

Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 


Davis 

Kasten   . 

de  la  Oarza 

Kastenmeler 

Delaney 

Kazen 

Dellimis 

KeUy 

Derrick 

Kemp 

Derwlnski 

Ketchimi 

Devlne       a 

Keys 

Dickinson 

Kindness 

Dlggs 

Koch 

DlngeU 

Krebs 

Dodd 

Krueger 

Downey,  N.T 

.     LaFalce 

Downing,  Va 

Lagomarsino 

Drlnan 

Landrum 

■  Duncan,  Oreg.    Latta 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Leggett 

duPont 

Lehman 

Early 

Lent 

Edgar 

Levltas 

Edwards,  Ala 

Litton 

Edwards,  Calif.  Lloyd,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Emery 

Long,  La. 

English 

Long,  Md. 

Erlenborn 

Lott 

Esch 

Lujan 

Eshleman 

McClory 

Evans,  Colo. 

McCloskey 

Evans,  Ind. 

McCoUister 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McDade 

Fascell 

McDonald 

Fen  wick 

McEwen 

Findley 

McPaU 

Fish 

McHugh 

Fisher 

McKay 

Flthian 

McKinney 

Flood 

Macdonald 

Florlo 

Madigan 

Flowers 

Magulre 

Flynt 

Mahon 

Foley 

Mann 

Ford.  Mich. 

Martin 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Matsunaga 

Forsythe 

Mazzoll 

Fountain 

Meeds 

Prenzel 

Mel  Cher 

Frey 

Metcalfe 

Fuqua 

Meyner 

Glalmo 

Mezvlnsky 

Gibbons 

Mlkva 

OUman 

MUler,  Calif. 

Glnn 

MUler,  Ohio 

Goldwater 

MiUs 

Oradlson 

Mineta 

Orassley 

Mlnlsh 

Green 

Mink 

Gude 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Guyer 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

Hagedom 

Moakley 

Haley 

Moffett 

Hall 

MoUohan 

HamUton 

Montgomery 

Hammer- 

Moore 

schmldt 

Moorhead. 

Hanley 

Calif. 

Hannaford 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Hansen 

Morgan 

Harkln 

Moss 

Harrington 

MotU 

Harris 

Murphy,  lU. 

Harsha 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Hastings 

Murtha 

Hawkins 

Myers,  Ind. 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Hays,  Ohio 

Neal 

Hubert 

Nedzl 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Nichols 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nix 

Hefner 

Nolan 

Heinz 

Nowak 

Henderson 

Oberstar 

Hicks 

Obey 

Hightower 

O'Brien 

HUlU 

O'Hara 

Holland 

O'NeUl 

Holt 

Ottlnger 

Holtzman 

Passman 

Howe 

Patten,  N  J. 

Hubbard 

Patterson, 

Hughes 

Calif. 

Hungate 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Hutchinson 

Pepper 

Hyde 

Perkins 

Ichord 

Pettis 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Jarman 

PUce 

Jeffords 

Poage 

Jenrette 

Pressler 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Preyer 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Price 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Prltchard 

Jones,  N.C. 

Qule 

Jones,  Okla. 

QuUlen 

Jones,  Tenn. 

RaUsback 

Jordan 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rees 
RegiUa 

Reuss 
Richmond 

Rlnaldo 
Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe      >- 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 

Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
WUson,  Tex. 
Winn 
WUth 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Tates 
Tatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
Toung,  Fla. 
Toung,  Ga. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zabiockl 
Zeferettl 


November  17,  1975 

i. 

NATS— 3 
Myers,  Pa.  Stelger,  Ariz.      Symms 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 2 


s 
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Gonzalez 

SuUlvan 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Andrews, 

Helstoski 

Mosher 

N.  Dak. 

Hinshaw 

Patman.  Tex. 

Bergland 

Horton 

Peyser 

Brown,  Ohio 

Howard 

Rhodes 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Riegle 

Dent 

Karth 

Symington 

Eckbardt 

McCormack 

UdaU 

Pary 

Madden 

Wampler 

Fraser 

Mathis 

Wright 

Oaydos 

Michel 

Ooodling 

MUford 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Patman  wlthMr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Messrs.  SHUSTER  and  TREEN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  AUTHORIZING  OP  TECHNICAL 
CHANGES  IN  ENGROSSMENT  OF 
H.R.  10561 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  In  the  engross- 
m^t  of  the  bill  the  following  technical 
changes  be  made  in  HJl.  10561. 

Page  1,  strike  out  line  7  and  8  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof,  "(p),  (q),  and  (r)  as  sub- 
sections (r),  (s),  and  (t),  respectively,  and 
by  adding  after  subsection  (o)  the" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  "the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REVIEW    OP    CERTAIN    DISABrLTTY 
RETIREMENT  BY  SECRETARY  OF 

DEFENSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  H.R.  9691. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  9691,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  398,  nays  4, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  30,  as 
follows: 

TEAS— 398 

[RoU  No.  7081 

Abdnor  Alexander  Anderson,  m. 

Abzug  Ambro  Andrews,  N.C. 

Adams  Anderson,  Annunzio 

Addabbo  Calif.  Archer 


Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Baviman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bennett 
BeviU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Bogga 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Biu-ke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUilp 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
IX>nH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  lU. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 
Downing.  Va. 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
E^ngUsh 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 


Evlns,  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Fen  wick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flthian 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
OUman 
Glnn 
Goldwater 
Gradlaon 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HUUs 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jatman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Teim. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levltas 
Litton 
Lloyd,  CalU. 
Uoyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
LuJan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoU  later 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 


.Md. 


McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

MUford 

MUler.  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
MotU 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.T. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
BaUsba<A 
RandaU 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuse 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santlnl 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Schulze 


Sebellus 

Selberling 

Stiarp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  v. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 


Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

NATS— 4 


Waggonner 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

WUson.  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Tates 

Yatron 

Toung,  Alaska 

Toung,  Fla. 

Toung,  Ga. 

Toung,  Tex. 

Zabiockl 

Zeferettl 


Brinkley 
Holt 


McDonald  MltcbeU.  N.T. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Gonzalez 
NOT  VOTING — 30 


Andrews, 

Goodllng 

N.Dak. 

Helstoski 

Patman,  Tex 

Bergland 

Hinshaw 

Peyser 

Brown,  Ohio 

Horton 

Rhodes 

Burke,  Fla. 

Howard 

Riegle 

Dent 

Jones,  Ala. 

Symington 

Eckbardt 

Karth 

Udall 

Fary 

McCormack 

Wampler 

Flood 

Mathis 

wnght 

Fraser 

Michel 

Gaydos 

Mlkva 

The  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Berglp.nd. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  SynUngton  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Eckbardt  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 

Mr.  HelBtOBkl  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  Burke  of  norlda. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  changed  her  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PAY  OF  NUCLEAR  QUALIFIED 
OFFICERS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  imfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  2114) ,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
inotion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  2114),  as  amended. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  372,  nays  34, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  709] 

TEAS— 872 

Abdnor  Ambro  Andrews.  N.C. 

Adams  Anderson,  Annunzio 

Addabbo  Calif.  Archer 

Alexander  Anderson.  HI.  Armstrong 
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Asbbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

AuColn 

Bafalls 

Baldus 

Barrttt 

Baucus 

Eaiunan 

Beard,  RJ. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bell 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Biester 

B:anchard 
Boggs 

Baiand 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Ero-*-n,  Calif. 
Brown,  S^ch. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 


Pord,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Giaimo 

Oibbons 

GUman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Qrassiey 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hagedom 
Haley 
nail 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Iifd. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
HelBtoski 
Henderson 


Burton,  Phillip  Hicks 


Butler 

Byron 

Carr 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D' Amours 

Danfel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels.  VJ. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

dclaOaiza 
Delaney 

Oarrlck 

0«rwlnskl 

Derlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

duPont 

Barly 

Edgar 

■d  wards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Emsry 

English 

Brlenbom 

Esch 

Eshieman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Pindley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Plorlo 

Flowers 

Plynt 


Hichtower 

Hiilis 

Holland 

Holt 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchiun 

Keys 

Kindness 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 
Lent 
Utton 
Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Mc}. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mataon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 


MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moiiohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Matcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
JJoIan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santinl 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scbneebeli 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Selberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Slkes 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton. ' 
James  V. 


Steed 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

SuUivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 


Abzug 
BadUlo 
Bedell 
Bingham 
Blouin 
3rodbead 
Carney 
Collins,  111. 
Conyers 
Dellums 
Drinan 
Evans,  Ind. 


Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongaa 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vender  Veen 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

NAYS— 34 

Foiey 

Ford,  Mich. 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Holtzman 

Hungate 

Koch 

Krebs 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Mikva 


Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Mineta 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Obey 

Range; 

Scheuer 

Simon 

Stark 

Studds 

Weaver 

Yates 


NOT  VOTINO— 27 


Andrews,  Goodllng  Patman,  Tex. 

N.  Dak.  Hinshaw  Peyser 

Bergland  Horton  Rhodes 

Brown,  Ohio  Howard  Riegie 

Burke,  Fla.  Jones,  Ala.  Symington 

Dent  Karth  Udall 

Eckhardt  McCormack  Wampler 

Fary  Mathis  Wright 

Fraser  Michel 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Gaydoe  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Messrs.  YATES,  MIKVA,  BLOUIN, 
FOLEY.  KREBS.  and  Mrs.  COLLINS 
Of  Illinois  changed  their  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PER  DIEM  EXPENSES  OF  SERVICE 
jMEMBERS  ON  OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (H.R.  8089), 
as  amended. 

I  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
!  The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
8089,  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  351,  nays  55, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  710] 
YEAS— 351 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 


Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 


Ashley 
Aspln 
Badillo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Binpham 
Blancbard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boniver 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomaeld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Coughlin 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Downey.  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Elmery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshieman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Puqua 
Giaimo 
Oibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gradison 


Qude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Han.ey 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harris 
i  arsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hi^bert 
He.ner 
Keinz 
Heisroskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Kightower 
Killis 
Holland 
Holt 
Howe 
riubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd,  CalU. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
LuJan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUister 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
MUford 
MUler,  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mink 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 


Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONeUi 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Pattison,  N.Y 
Pepper 
Perkins 
lettis 
Pickie 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressier 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
QuUlen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Selberling 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solaiz 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton,     • 
J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

J^mesV. 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
tniman 
Van  Deerlin 
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Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vsnlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Whalen 

White 


Abzug 

Ambro 

AuCoin 

BedeU 

Brodhead 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Carr 

Chisholm 

Coliins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cotter 

D' Amours 

Deliums 

Derrick 

Dodd 

Dnnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 


Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
WUson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 

NAYS— 66 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Edgar 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pen  wick 

Fithian 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Grassley 

Green 

Harkin 

i-.arrington 

HeclTier,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Holtzman 

Keys 

Krebs 

Luton 

Maguire 


Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 


Mazzoli 

Meyner 

Mikva 

MiicbeU,  Md. 

Moffett 

Mottl 


Patterson, 

Calif. 
Rangel 
i%oberts 
Hoybal 
Santinl  - 
Sharp 
Stark 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Weaver 
Wirth 


y 


NOT  VOTING— 27 


Andrews. 
N.  Dak, 
Bergland 
Blown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Dent 
Eckhardt 
Fary 
Fraser 
Gaydos 


Goodllng 

Hinshaw 

Horton 

Howard 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

McCormack 

Mathis 

Michel 

Mosher 


Peyser 

Rhodes 

Riegie 

Symington 

Teague 

Udall 

Wampler 

Wright 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  NOTth 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Messrs.  MAZZOLI,  CONYERS,  FITH- 
IAN, GREEN,  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee, 
and  STARK,  Mrs.  MEYNER,  and  Ms. 
KEYS  changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  POAGE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SIXTY  DAYS  PAY  FOR  ACCRUED 
SERVICE  LEAVE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R.  9573. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
9573,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  399,  nays  3, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  30,  as 
follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Anniuizio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn, 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevUI 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUllp 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUlns,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Cougblin 
Crane 
lyAmouia 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  w. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Qarza 
Delaney 
Dellvuns 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 


I  Roll  No.  711] 

YEAS— 399 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshieman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fenwlck 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Fiynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Pord,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
H6b«rt 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
HUUs 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchvim 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
EIrueger 


LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

MUford 

MUler  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mow 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstsir 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.T. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 


Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 


Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

SiJence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stee'man 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 


Tsongas 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


NAYS— 3 
Holt  MitcheU,  N.Y.     Rosenthal 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Johnson,  Pa. 


NOT  VOTINO — 30 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Bergland 
Boggs 

Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Dent 
Eckhardt 
Fary 
Fraser 
Gaydos 


Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Hinshaw 

Horton 

Howard 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

McCormack 

Mathis 

Michel 

Moakley 


Mosher 

Peyser 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Symington 

Teague 

Udall 

Wampler 

Wright 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  vrtth  Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Bergland. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPCMNTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1537,  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1537)  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  aa 
amended,  with  a  House  amendment 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendment 
and  s«ree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? The  C!halr  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
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Rkuss,  Ashley,  Blanchard,  LaFai,ce, 
Rxxs.  Pattzbson  of  California,  Mrs. 
Sptixmas,  and  Messrs.  McKinnzt, 
ScHULZE.  and  Grasison. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Fri- 
day, November  14,  I  was  unrecorded  on 
roUcall  702,  which  was  the  vote  that  oc- 
curred on  HJl.  10031,  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Amendments  of  1975. 

Not  only  was  I  present  and  voting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  on  which  I  for  some  reason  am  re- 
corded as  not  voting.  I  was  here.  I  did 
Tote.  I  voted  In  the  sifBrmatlve. 

I  ask  that  the  permanent  Rxcoro  may 
so  indicate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  aimounce  additions  to  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow. 

The  first  thing  tomorrow,  after  the 
Private  Calendar,  we  will  consider  con- 
ference reports.  We  will  consider  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  10029.  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1975 ;  and  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1517,  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act  for  fiscal  year  1976;  then  we 
will  consider  under  suspension  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  6,  education  of 
handicapped  children;  and  then  we  wlU 
add  to  the  suspensions  the  conference 
reports  on  H.R.  8841,  the  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Insecticide  Act;  and  then  the 
New  York  bill.  HJl.  10481,  which  has  an 
open  rule  with  3  hours  of  debate. 

We  will  work  until  a  reasonable  time 
and  we  may  possibly  get  into  the  amend- 
ments. 


PLIGHT  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area,  with  a  population  of  4^  mil- 
lion people,  I  am  legitimately  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  New  York  City.  Its 
trouble  Is  massive.  Some  months  ago, 
Newsweek  magazine  on  Adgust  4  made 
the  following  comment  about  the  trouble 
In  New  York: 

Remedying  It  might  require  such  drastic 
action  that  life  In  New  York  would  be  pro- 
foundly changed.  The  week  was  a  swlrl  of 
crisis  meetings  and  ultlmatiuns.  The  gar- 
bage began  piling  up  on  the  streets  again — 
a  fragrant  harbinger  of  hard  times  ahead. 
Disgruntled  city  workers  blocked  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge.  The  city's  pint-size  Mayor  Abe 
Beame  announced  his  umpteenth  austerity 
plan,  then  lost  his  temper  when  he  found  out 
city  workers  were  leaving  the  Job  at  3:30  in 
the  afternoon. 

There  was  no  question  that  New  York's 
problems  were  largely  due  to  the  expan- 
Blveness,  Ineptitude  and  plain  IrreeponslbU- 
Ity  of  Its  leaders  who  were  abetted  by  com- 
plaisant    bankers     and     aggressive     union 


Among  the  common  strains  were  accelerat- 
ing demands  by  municipal  imlons,  the  flight 
of  the  middle  class,  wholesale  abandonment 
of  tazpaylng  properties,  and  the  continuing 
concentration  of  poorer,  minority  Inhabi- 
tants who  traditionally  require  more 
services. . . . 

At  the  recent  Mayors'  (Tonventlon  in  Bos- 
ton, San  Francisco's  Mayor  Joseph  Alloto 
warned  that  the  "seeds  of  New  York  are  In 
every  American  city."  .  .  .  This  year,  the 
Inexorable  upward  push  of  city  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  has  collided  with  revenue 
losses  caused  by  the  recession.  Tax  defaults 
will  force  Detroit  to  eliminate  3,582  jobs — 
nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  city  payroll.  In 
Cleveland  last  week,  3,500  municipal  em- 
ployees walked  off  the  Job,  further  crippling  a 
city  that  already  has  been  forced  to  lay 
off  1,120  employees.  Buffalo,  New  York,  antic- 
ipates a  (23  million  deficit  imless  1,600  work- 
ers are  cut  from  the  payroll — 25  per  cent 
reduction — and  the  city  of  Boston  still  faces 
a  420  million  deficit  after  trimming  its  work 
force  by  10  per  cent.  The  main  elements  of 
the  problem  could  be  traced  to  the  pressure 
of  imlons,  the  city's  traditional  philosophy 
of  service  to  its  citizens,  and  the  awesome 
army  of  workers  ultimately  formed  to  satisfy 
both.  With  a  payroll  of  approximately  320,000, 
New  York  has  one  civil  servant  for  every  24 
citizens. 


'  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  vote  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  approving  a  meas- 
ure equating  Israel's  national  move- 
ment, Zionism,  with  racism  was  vindic- 
tive, shortsighted,  and  unwise. 

Whatever  satisfaction  Arab  govern- 
ments and  their  Communist  and  Third 
World  supporters  may  have  gotten  from 
this  vote  will  no  doubt  be  temporary. 

However,  such  irresponsible  action  by 
the  majority  may  well  have  taken  the 
world  body  a  step  closer  to  its  finish  as 
a  force  in  international  affairs. 

The  anti-Zionist  vote  followed  two 
other  one-sided  resolutions  that  were 
supposedly  In  support  of  the  rights  of 
Palestinian  Arabs. 

One  resolution  called  for  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization — PLO — to 
be  Included  on  its  own  terms  as  an  equal 
partner  in  any  Middle  East  peace  talks. 
The  second  resolution  established  a  20- 
nation  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Exercise 
of  the  Inalienable  Rights  of  the  Pales- 
tinian People,  designed  to  promote  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  Palestinian  state 
in  Palestine. 

Israel  denounced  both  resolutions  as 
"utterly  imacceptable."  It  repeated  that 
it  would  not  participate  in  any  negotia- 
tions or  consultations  with  the  PLO  and 
called  the  Assembly  action  a  "tragic 
blow"  to  current  peace  efforts. 

The  PLO  generated  more  support  in 
the  Assembly  this  year  than  last  year 
when  it  attempted  to  have  similar  reso- 
lutions passed.  Behind  this  transforma- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  into  a  con- 
sistent opponent  of  American  initiative 
and  policy  are  two  primary  factors : 

The  admission  of  dozens  of  new  mem- 
bers, many  of  them  newly  Independent 
former  Asian  and  African  colonies  of 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 


The  General  Assembly's  one-member, 
one-vote  rule  means  that  the  United* 
States,  with  Its  more  than  200  million 
people,  has  an  equal  vote  with  the  small- 
est nation. 

Another  factor  is  the  political  situa- 
tion generated  by  the  Arab  nations  and 
the  global  oil  picture.  Few  countries  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  even  in  the  West,  are 
willing  to  risk  antagonizing  the  Arabs. 

There  is  also  a  report  that  the  Arabs 
have  been  offering  cash  and  other  re- 
wards for  votes.  European  supporters  of 
Israel  reported  that  In  many  places  they 
traveled  seeking  support,  the  Arabs  had 
been  there  before  them. 

The  recent  partisan  votes  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  have  tragically  given  com- 
fort to  extremists  on  all  sides  at  a  time 
when  voices  of  moderation  need  to  be 
heard  In  peace  negotiations. 

The  United  Nations  has  played  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  quest  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Many  might  hope  that  the 
anti-Zionist  resolution,  like  several  pre- 
vious examples  of  empty  rhetoric  from 
the  General  Assembly,  could  be  Ignored. 
However,  it  may  not  be  that  easy  this 
time.  Though  the  General  Assembly  is 
hardly  the  branch  of  the  U.N.  that  wields 
the  most  influence,  more  responsible 
states  within  the  world  organization  will 
no  doubt  be  offended  by  the  shallow  ac- 
tion of  the  Assembly. 

Continuation  of  bloc-voting  tactics 
could  easily  turn  the  organization  worth- 
less. 

Unless  a  radical  reversal  of  direction 
comes  soon,  the  U.N.  will  continue  to  lose 
prestige  and  influence  and  stands  a  good 
chance  of  losing  its  U.S.  financial  sup- 
port which  at  present  stands  at  25  per- 
cent of  the  body's  total  budget. 

Both  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  have 
condemned  the  UJ*.  resolutions  and  the 
Senate  has  voted  to  reassess  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the  U.N. 
In  view  of  these  recent  events,  I  think 
the  Senate  has  taken  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  would  hope  that  we  in  the 
House  would  do  likewise  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Our  financial  support  cannot  con- 
tinue under  these  circumstances. 


INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Internation- 
al terrorism  Is  a  serious  problem  that 
threatens  to  tear  the  fabric  of  interna- 
tional harmony.  Terrorist  actions,  when 
they  occur,  are  strongly  denounced  by 
numerous  nations  and,  I  am  confident, 
by  all  of  my  colleagues.  Unfortunately, 
little  Is  done  after  the  shock  of  the  act 
fades. 

In  August,  I  led  to  the  Far  East  a  fact- 
finding mission  consisting  of  10  of  our 
colleagues.  During  the  delegation's  meet- 
ing with  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Takeo 
Mlki,  the  Prime  Minister  suggested  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  Join  together 
In  an  International  treaty  to  deny  sanc- 
tuary to  International  terrorists.  I  and 
the  other  members  of  the  delegation 
agree  that  something  must  be  done  and 
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that  the  United  States  should  play  a 
leading  role  In  attempts  to  curb  terror- 
Ism.  Apcordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  measure  calling  on  the  President  to 
"actively  seek  an  International  conven- 
tion which  has  as  its  goal  a  multilateral 
treaty  to  deny  sanctuary  to  terrorists." 
This  measure  is  cosponsored  by  Con- 
gressmen Gus  Yatron,  Stephen  Solarz, 
Benjamin  Oilman,  Tennyson  Guyer, 
Donald  Clancy,  Kiki  de  la  Garza,  John 
Myers,  Herman  Badillo,  Norman  Mineta. 
and  Paul  Simon.  I  am  proud  to  announce 
that  the  entire  membership  of  the  study 
mission  has  cosponsored  this  resolution. 

According  to  Mr.  Robert  A.  Fearey. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Coordinator  for  Combating 
terrorism,  some  800  Individuals  have 
been  killed  as  a  result  of  international 
terrorist  acts  since  1968.  About  1,700  ad- 
ditional people  were  Injured  during  liiis 
8-year  period.  While  these  terrorist  acts 
constitute  but  a  minute  percentage  of 
the  violent  acts  In  the  world.  In  their 
shock  and  impact  they  disrupt  the  course 
of  life  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  Governments  have  been  forced 
to  increase  security  precautions  at  inter- 
national conferences;  businessmen  run 
the  risk  of  being  kidnapped  and  possibly 
kidnapped;  air  travelers  may  find  their 
lives  endangered.  Terrorists  may  strike 
anyone,  anywhere,  with  no  reason  or 
logic  except  their  own  blind  fury. 

In  1972,  the  United  States  proposed 
to  the  United  Nations  a  "Convention  for 
the  Prevention  or  Punishment  of  Certain 
Acts  of  International  Terrorism."  The 
U.N.  unfortunately  did  not  pursue  the 
matter.  In  an  August  speech  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Annual  Conven- 
tion, Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  urged 
the  "United  Nations  once  again  to  take 
up  and  adopt  this  convention  or  other 
similar  proposals  as  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est priority."  Rather  than  sitting  back 
and  urging  other  nations  to  act  on  this 
problem,  I  feel  that  it  is  imperative  for 
the  United  States  to  take  an  active  role 
and  press  for  action  on  this  grave 
menace.  While  U.N.  action  is,  of  course, 
desirable.  I  feel  that  we  must  place  our 
emphasis  on  securing  an  international 
agreement,  whether  it  be  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  U.N.,  or  outside  of  It. 

In  the  past,  the  U.N.  has  proven  itself 
to  be  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  prc*»- 
lem  of  international  terrorism  in  a  mean- 
ingful way.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
sympathy  certain  nations  have  for  the 
terrorists'  cause  and  the  resulting  re- 
luctance to  prosecute  the  terrorists.  These 
nations  have  blocked  U.N.  actions  on  this 
and  have  even  managed  to  exclude  In- 
ternational terrorism  from  the  organiza- 
tion's agenda.  Thus,  I  feel  that,  if  neces- 
sary, we  must  be  prepared  to  work  out- 
side of  the  U.N.  with  nations  that  share 
our  concern. 

This  reluctance  by  some  nations  to  act 
against  international  terrorists  presents 
us  with  an  additional  problem.  A  multi- 
lateral treaty  to  deny  sanctuary  to  Inter- 
national terrorists  has  an  obvious  weak- 
ness. One  nation,  by  opening  its  doors 
to  terrorists,  can  negate  the  efforts  of  all 
other  nations.  However,  a  multilateral 
treaty,  by  making  more  concrete  other 
nations'    refusal    to    grant    sanctuary, 


would  tend  to  isolate  the  recalcitrant  na- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
greater  the  support  we  can  muster  for 
such  a  treaty,  the  more  pressure  would  be 
exerted  on  the  holdout  nation  or  nations. 
In  addition,  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by 
a  number  of  nations  would  also  serve  to 
further  estrange  terrorist  groups  from 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  Thus,  even 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  achieve 
Immediate  success  through  such  a  treaty, 
I  feel  it  would  represent  a  meaningful 
step  toward  curbing  terrorism. 

One  of  the  first  problems  any  conven- 
tion would  encounter  In  attempting  to 
draft  such  a  treaty  as  I  have  proposed, 
would  be  how  to  define  International  ter- 
rorism. I  cannot  stand  before  you  now 
and  issue  of  the  definitive  statement  on 
what  international  terrorism  Is.  No  one 
can.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the 
definition  contained  In  the  1972  U.S. 
Draft  Convention  provides  a  basis  for 
further  consideration. 

In  the  near  future,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  seeking  additional  cosponsors  for  this 
legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
it  the  strong  support  I  feel  it  deserves. 


U.S.  EXECUTIVES  IN  ASIA  URGE 
EASING  BAN  ON  DEALING  WITH 
VIETNAM,    CAMBODIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Meyner) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Is- 
sue of  whether  or  not  this  country  should 
lift  its  trade  embargo  of  Vietnam  is 
being  discussed  today  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  International  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Hopefully,  the  full  committee  and  the 
entire  Congress  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  their  will  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  In  the  near  future. 

An  article  appeared  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  last  week  which  shows  that 
many  American  businessmen  favor  lift- 
ing the  embargo.  I  recommend  It  to  all 
of  my  colleagues : 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  13,  1975] 
Trading  Wfth  Indochina:  Many  U.S.  Execu- 
tives IN  Asia  Urge  Easing  Ban  on  Deal- 
ing With  Vietnam.  Cambodia 

(By  Seth  Lipsky) 
Hong  Kong. — Only  six  months  or  so  after 
the  Communist  take-over  of  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia,  a  campaign  is  building  among 
American  bxisinessmen  in  Asia  for  an  easing 
of  Washington's  strict  embargo  against  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  countries  of  Indo- 
china. 

Opponents  of  the  embargo  are  contending 
that,  since  the  war  Is  -over,  trade  sanctions 
in  effect  for  years  against  North  Vietnam — 
and  extended  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambo- 
dia wheu  their  governments  fell — shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  harden  into  a  decades-long 
freeze-out  similar  to  the  one* the  U.S.  main- 
tained against  China  untu  recently.  Such  a 
policy,  they  argue,  not  only  would  deny 
American  companies  ac6ess  to  potentially 
important  markets  in  Indochina  but  could 
damage  U.S.  economic  relations  in  South- 
east Asia  generally. 

Their  campaign  is  bein^  spurred  by  in- 
creasing signals  from  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists themselves  that  they  would  like  to 
deal  with  American  corporations  and  by  a 


concerted  drive  by  the  Japanese  to  beat  other 
trading  powers  to  the  Indochina  market. 

Last  weekend  in  Seoul.  South  Korea,  the 
Asia  Pacific  Council  of  American  Chamtiers 
of  (Commerce  called  on  the  governments  of 
the  U.S..  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  to  move, 
"on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,"  to  "bring  about 
a  smooth  and  rapid  development  of  trade." 
Some  local  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
groups  have  been  pushing  even  stronger 
positions.  And  in  coming  months,  business- 
men opposing  the  embargo  will  probably 
step  up  their  support  for  two  bUls  in  Con- 
gress— one  introduced  only  last  week — that 
would  lift  the  embargo  against  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 

a  "sham  issue" 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell  whether  the  lobbying 
effort  currently  under  way  will  result  in  any 
early  changes  in  U.S.  policy.  But,  barring  an 
unexpected  Increase  in  Interest  In  Congress, 
few  Asians  expect  the  administration  to  act 
on  its  own  before  next  year's  elections.  The 
State  Department  Is  opposed  to  ending  the 
embargo,  and  this  week,  reinforcing  that 
stand.  President  Ford  notified  congressional 
leaders  that  the  U.S.  has  removed  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  from  the  list  of  nations  eligi- 
ble for  special  tariff  concessions. 

Some  businessmen  are  also  opposed  to 
ending  the  embargo  so  soon  after  a  bitter 
war.  And  others  downplay  the  Importance  of 
the  issue.  One  observer  calls  it  a  "sham  is- 
sue," arguing  that  trade  Isn't  likely  to  be 
significant  even  if  the  embargo  is  ended. 

Opponents  of  the  embargo  argue,  however, 
that  past  U.S.  trade  sanctions  against  Com- 
munist nations  have  gained  little.  If  any- 
thing for  U.S.  business  interests.  So  they  are 
putting  out  cautious  feelers,  especially  to- 
ward Vietnam,  discussing  the  matter  with 
U.S.  diplomats  and  taking  up  the  issue  pub- 
licly. 

Says  one  member  of  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Hong  Kong,  describing 
the  attitude  of  his  colleagues:  "We  don't 
want  another  Cuba."  A  business  consultant 
says:  "We  have  learned  from  history  that  it 
doesn't  pay  to  embargo." 

With  surprising  speed,  the  Communists 
themselves  have  been  making  it  known  they 
are  willing — and  apparently  even  eager — to 
deal  with  Americans.  They  began  sending 
out  such  signals  less  than  a  month  after  SaI- 
gon  fell  to  the  Communists  April  30.  The 
most  Important  was  an  invitation,  dis- 
patched in  late  May,  to  Bank  of  America's 
Asia  representative,  Louis  Saubolle.  A 
French  citizen  with  wide  experience  in  Asia, 
Mr.  Saubolle  went  to  Hanoi  in  July,  travel- 
ing as  an  official  of  his  bank.  He  was  the 
first  official  of  a  U.S.  bank  to  go  there  in  at 
least  22  years. 

When  he  returned  in  mid-July,  after  a 
week  of  meeting  with  North  Vietnamese 
trade  officials  and  others  and  of  touring  the 
Hanoi  area,  Mr.  Saubolle  gave  an  upbeat  re- 
port. Although  the  Vietnamese  were  still 
sorting  out  their  development  plans,  he  said 
he  saw  a  small  but  "very  definite  market" 
for  goods  from  the  outside. 

Vietnamese  officials,  Mr.  Saubolle  said, 
argued  that  the  trade  embargo  wasn't  effec- 
tive; they  said  they  had  obtained  U.S.  cotton 
from  third  parties.  Mr.  Saubolle  also  said  ha 
understood  that  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
been  able  to  obtain  U^S.  pharmaceuticals. 
Most  Important,  Mr.  Saubolle  said,  the  Viet- 
namese stressed  repeatedly  that  they  wer* 
willing  to  deal  with  American  corporations 
on  a  basis  they  considered  to  be  "mutually 
beneficial." 

FURTHER    signals 

Since  then,  other  signals  have  followed. 
An  American  who  is  an  oil  consultant  has 
been  to  Hanoi,  presumably  to  explore  the 
question  of  what  the  Vietnamese  want  to  do 
about  possible  offshore  oil.  In  broadcasts, 
the  Communists  have  indicated  they  would 
be  wUling  to  deal  with  major  oil  companies 
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In  the  West,  Including  IT.S.  firms  and  those 
;    that  had  been  exploring  oil  and  gas  In  South 
Vietnamese  offshore  waters. 

Such  explorations,  by  Mobil  OU  Corp.  and 
Shell  OU  Co..  were  imlted  In  early  April, 
shortly  before  Saigon  fell.  It  was  the  Im- 
pending collapse  of  a  hospitable  government, 
not  geological  conditions,  that  prompted 
American  oU  companies  to  halt  their  ex- 
plorations. By  AprU,  according  to  one  weU- 
placed  oilman,  the  companies  had  found 
"traces"  of  oil  but  hadn't  determined 
whether  there  were  commercial  quantities. 
"Olven  the  right  conditions."  this  oUman 
said,  "1  think  they'd  like  to  pick  It  up  again." 
Other  signals  have  come  from  Commu- 
nist officials  who  have  talked  with  several 
Western  newsmen  visiting  Vietnam  since 
the  take-over.  The  officials  have  said  they 
would  be  willing  to  do  buslnees  with  the 
Americans. 

Aside  from  the  Bank  of  America  visit, 
any  contacts  that  have  taken  place  with 
American  companies  presumably  have  been 
indirect.  Because  the  embargo  Is  so  strict, 
some  American  executive  are  unwilling  to 
discuss  the  matter  in  detaU.  But  the  South 
Vietnamese  apparently  have  Indicated  they 
would  like  some  companies  that  had  opera- 
tions in  the  South  to  reopen  there.  And  bank- 
ers say  that  Vietnamese  authorities  cabled 
some  VS.  banks  Inqiiirlng  about  govern- 
ment deposits  frozen  by  the  VS. 

TRZE2XKa  BANK   ACCOtTNTS 

However,  there  Is  little  American  execu- 
tives can  do  but  listen.  On  April  30.  as  Sai- 
gon fell.  Washington  moved  under  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  to  freeze  all  South 
Vietnamese  bank  accounts  in  U.S.  Institu- 
tions at  home  and  overseas  and  to  freeze  all 
Vietnamese  accounts  held  in  U.S.  dollars 
anywhere.  This  action  affected  about  $70 
million.  Most  of  this,  the  State  Department 
says,  is  official  funds,  and  most  is  in  the 

7n"  ^"*'''  °°  -^P'"  ^''-  »s  Phnom  Penh 
reu.  Washington  announced  it  was  freezing 
Cambodifo  assets.  Foreign  bankers  say  that, 
m  practice,  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  the 
D.S.  to  block  South  Vietnamese  or  Cambo- 
dian U.S.  dollar  assets  if  they  are  held  in 
non-American  banks  outside  the  U.S. 

In  mid-May.  acting  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  which  allows  the 
use  of  export  controls  to  further  U.S.  foreign 
poUcy  the  administration  placed  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  under  its  strictest 
limits— called  Category  Z.  The  combination 
of  restrictions— then  already  in  effect  gen- 
erally for  North  Vietnam  and  North  Korea- 
made  it  Ulegal  for  American  businessmen  to 
buy  Vietnamese  or  Cambodian  goods  or  to 
export  their  own  products  to  those  countries 
even  through  a  neutral  middleman.  (The  ad- 
ministration, however,  has  allowed  some 
shipments  that  It  considers  humanitarian  ) 

The  reasons  for  the  U.S.  embargo  are  of 
course,  political  and  have  little  to  do  with 
the  amount  or  kind  of  trade  with  Indochhia. 
the  past  five  years,  U.S.  commercial  ex- 
ports that  weren't  financed  by  the  US 
Agency  for  International  Development  were 
all  but  nonexistent  to  Cambodia  and  ranged 
between  a  paltry  $30  million  to  $50  million 
for  Vietnam.  That  figure  was  given  before  a 
House  panel  in  June  by  Robert  H.  MUler 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  affairs.  "It  is  reasonable 
to  assume."  he  said,  "that  even  without  con- 
trols. US.  trade  with  South  Vietnam  would 
be  practically  nil  for  the  foreseeable  future  " 
Businessmen  agree  that  trade  wouldn't  be 
likely  to  leap  to  significant  levels  In  the  short 

^m,  ^^^.^^^  "^°'*  discounting  the  possl- 
bUity  that  Vietnam  could  become  an  eco- 
nomic power  to  be  reckoned  with.  There  are 
rich  agrtciiltural  areas  and  thnber  In  the 
South  and  coal  in  the  North.  And  there  is  the 
possibility  of  offshore  oil.  Although  some 
others  scoff.  Bank  of  America's  Mr.  Sau- 
boUe.  who  Is  among  the  most  ardent  propo- 
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nents  of  ending  the  embargo,  argues  that 
"before  too  long,  Vietnam  could  emerge  as  a 
serious  competitor  in  the  world  export 
market." 


THE  BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE 
STRIKES  AGAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patsian)  is  recog- 
nized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  our 
Constitution,  every  citizen  has  the  right 
to  petition  their  government.  As  we  all 
know,  some  citizens  have  proved  much 
more  effective  in  exercising  that  right 
than  others. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  groups — the 
Business  Roundtable — has  just  scored 
another  victory  in  stopping  proconsimier 
legislation. 

I  am  referring  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Business  Roundtable  to  stop  a  major  bill 
to  strengthen  this  country's  antitrust 
laws.  This  legislation,  which  was  duly  re- 
ported out  of  a  legislative  committee— 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee — and 
which  was  cosponsored  by  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  and  all  of  the  Demo- 
crats on  that  committee — ^was  shelved  by 
the  Rules  Committee  on  November  5  by 
a  voice  vote. 

According  to  both  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post,  the  Business 
Roundtable  was  responsible  for  this  ac- 
tion in  the  Rules  Committee.     • 

What  is  this  organization?  The  Busi- 
ness Roundtable  is  a  business  lobbying 
group  that  includes  the  biggest  of  the  big 
corporations  In  this  country.  Among  its 
158  corporate  members  are  the  big  three 
of  the  auto  industry,  the  three  largest 
banks  in  the  country,  seven  of  the  largest 
oil  companies  and  the  granddaddy  of  big 
irtilities — A.T.  &  T. 

This  is  not  the  organization's  first  suc- 
cess in  blocking  public  interest  legisla- 
tion. 

THK  BtJSrNISS  ROtmUTABLE  AND  MH.  BimNS 

On  October  4.  1973.  the  House  Banking 
CSommittee  reported  out  a  bUl  which 
would  provide  for  a  General  Accounting 
Office  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  requested,  on  October  12.  1973, 
a  2-hour  open  rule  from  the  House  Rules 
Committee. 

Then  Dr.  Bums  went  to  work.  Having 
failed  to  prevent  the  House  Banking 
Committee  from  reporting  out  this  bill, 
he  called  the  chairman  of  the  third 
largest  bank  in  the  country— Gabriel 
Hauge  of  the  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Co.— and  asked  for  his  help.  Mr. 
Hauge  promptly  tapped  the  most  power- 
ful group  of  big  business  lobbvists  he 
could  think  of — sure  enough,  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable.  This  all  took  place  on 
October  19,  1973. 

The  Business  Roimdtable  wired,  wrote 
and  pressured  and  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions—October 24.  1973,  October  30, 
1973,  and  on  November  6.  1973 — the 
House  Rules  Committee  failed  to  grant 
a  rule  to  the  audit  bill.  Only  after  the 
personal  Intervention  of  the  Speaker  in 
early  1974,  did  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee grant  a  rule  on  this  legislation.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bill  was  weakened  on  the 


House  floor  and  the  Senate  took  no  ac- 
tion in  that  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  place  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  column  by  Jack 
Anderson  which  explains  In  detail  the 
Business  Roundtable  activity  in  1973: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  12.  1973J 
BxmNs  Opposed  OAO  Atmrr  of  Pkd 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Pipe-puffing   Arthur  Burns,  chairman  of 
the  powerful  Fe<leral  Reserve  Board,  doesn't 
want  to  open  his  books  to  government  audi- 
tors. 

When  House  Banking  Committee  Chair- 
man Wright  Patman  introduced  legislation 
to  subject  the  Fed's  fiscal  operations  to  gov- 
ernment audit,  therefore.  Burns  quietly  got 
on  the  phone  to  top  bankers  and  urged  them 
to  bring  pressure  on  Congress  to  kill  the  bill. 
Competent  sources  have  told  us  about 
Burns'  telephone  campaign  and  have  sup- 
plied us  with  documentary  evidence  of  one 
key  call.  Under  the  massive  assault  by  Burns 
and  the  bankers,  the  bill  was  successfuUv 
blocked. 

The  bill  was  the  outgrowth  of  charges  that 
the  Fed  was  more  interested  in  protecting 
the  bankers  than  the  public.  Burns  was  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  allowing  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  scrutinize  the  Fed's  books. 
We  have  now  obtained  an  internal  memo 
detailing  some  of  his  backstage  maneuver- 
ing. Dated  "10/19/73  4:40  p.m."  it  teUs  of  a 
telephone  message  from  John  Lee  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House,  a  link  between  local 
banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  memo  states  that  Lee  "had  a  call  from 
Gabriel  Hauge  (board  chairman)  of  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust.  Mr.  Hauge  had  a 
call  from  Arthur  Burns,  chairman  of  Fed.  Mr. 
Bums  asked  Mr.  Hauge  tf  he  could  muster 
some  support  in  New  York  to  help  the  Fed 
repel  a  bill  sponsored  by  Mr.  Patman  that 
would  require  full  GAO  audits  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System." 

Bankers,  no  matter  how  they  feel  about 
the  Fed.  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  its 
pressures.  Dr.  Burns  had  no  difficulty  muster- 
ing support  to  beat  back  the  audit. 

A  spokesman  for  Burns  said  that  Burns 
remembered  the  conversation  with  Hauge  and 
that  Burns  "undoubtedly  did  mention"  the 
bill,  but  did  not  "recollect  the  tone  of  the 
coayersatlon"  about  lobbying. 
yHauge  agreed  the  audit  bUl  "must  have 
^en  part  of  the  conversation."  But  like 
Bums.  Hauge  could  not  recall  the  references 
to  lobbying.  Hauge  said  he  has  opposed  an 
audit  of  the  Fed  for  many  years. 

Rep.  Patman  has  charged  over  the  past  few 
months  that  Burns  and  the  Fed  mounted 
"an  unprecedented  effort"  to  sabotage  the 
audit  bUl.  Our  discovery  of  the  memo  on  the 
exact  course  of  the  campaign,  however.  Is  the 
first  substantive  evidence  to  back  up  Pat- 
man's  charge. 

We  have  also  uncovered  a  Mallgram.  sent 
to  business  leaders  on  Oct.  18  by  John 
Harper,  chairman  of  The  Business  Round- 
table,  an  organization  of  big  businessmen. 

"It  is  Important  businessmen  be  heard 
on  this  Issue.  .  .  "  Harper  told  his  members. 
"By  their  very  nature  the  activities  for  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  responsibility  are 
highly  skilled  and  of  such  a  confidential  na- 
ture that  an  audit  type  of  exposure  would  be 
seriously  counter-productive." 

Over  the  years,  the  OAO  has  conducted 
hundreds  of  investigations  of  classified  op- 
erations without  breaching  any  secrets.  This 
was  a  fact  the  big  money  chose  to  Ignore. 

Now  this  year,  we  are  back  again  to 
the  same  muzzling  techniques.  The  bill 
requiring  an  audit  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  120  cosponsors  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy  held 
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6  days  of  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
compiled  a  hearing  record  of  over  700 
pages,  voted  out  the  legislation  on  May 
14  on  a  6-to-l  vote.  The  full  Banking 
Committee  voted  out  the  legislation  on 
June  25  by  a  16-to-13  vote. 

But  the  House  Rules  Committee,  on 
September  24,  1975,  voted  to  Indefinitely 
postpone  any  action  of  this  legislation. 

ABE    THE    SPECIAL    INTERESTS    RUNNING    THIS 
"BEFOBM"   CONGRESS? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
publicly  address  ourselves  to  the  ques- 
tion of  influence  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. If  all  the  testimony  and  exhibits  in 
a  legislative  hearings  can  be  ignored,  if 
all  the  time  spent  by  members  of  the 
primary  committees  can  be  cavaJierly 
dismissed,  then  there  is  little  reason  in- 
deed to  even  hold  hearings  on  legislation. 

The  cynicism  of  the  American  people 
about  their  elected  officials  can  only 
deepen  if  we  i  continue  to  operate  In  this 
fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Business  Roimdtable 
is  the  granddaddy  of  the  lobbying  out- 
fits— the  real  fat  cats.  I  smcerely  ques- 
tion the  use  of  corporate  funds  in  these 
heavily  financed  campaigns  and  it  might 
be  appropriate  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  take  a  look  at  how  these  cor- 
porations are  Involved  and  whether  or 
not  our  current  laws  governing  lobby- 
ing are  sufficient  to  control  such  activi- 
ties in  the  public  interest.  At  a  minimum, 
a  determination  should  be  made  as  to 
whether  this  organization  has  filed  the 
necessary  papers  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  Is  in  compliance  with  the 
existing  act  covering  lobbying  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  New  York  Times  article  of  Simday, 
November  16.  by  Eileen  Shanahan  en- 
titled "Antitrust  Bill  Stopped  by  a  Busi- 
ness Lobby": 
Antitrust    BiyL    Stopped    by    a    Business 

Lobby — Top    Execxttives    United    in    New 

Group  To  BikOCK  Plan  for  Suing  a  Com- 

•     PANY 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washington,  November  15. — A  carefully 
organized  lobbying  effort,  chlefiy  directed  by 
a  little-known  organization  whose  members 
are  all  giant  corporations,  has  succeeded  in 
killing  a  proposed  major  amendment  to  the 
antitrust  laws.  Similar  efforts  against  other 
legislation  are  in  process  and  planned. 
.The  organization  Is  the  Business  Round- 
table,  whose  158  corporate  members  range, 
alphabetically  from  the  Alice  Chalmers  Cor- 
poration to  Xerox  Corporation.  Its  members 
Include  the  three  largest  automobile  manu- 
facturers, the  three  largest  banks,  seven  of 
the  largest  oil  companies,  the  largest  steel 
companies,  major  retailing  organizations  and 
many  of  the  largest  utilities,  including 
American ,  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 

The  Business  Roundtable  hew  an  annual 
budget  of  "around  $1.5-mlllion,"  according' 
to  Its  executive  director,  John  Post,  although 
mcst  expenses  of  its  lobbying  campaigns  are 
borne  who  send  their  executives  to  Washing- 
ton to  talk  to  members  of  Congress. 

The  money  to  run  the  Roundtable  comes 
from  the  corporate  members'  dues,  which 
range  from  $2,500  to  $35,000  a  year,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  company,  according  to 
Mr.    Post. 

The  legislation  killed  10  days  ago  by  the 
lobbying  of  business  Roundtable  members, 
together  with  the  efforts  of  a  few  nonmem- 
ber  corporations,  would  have  given  the  attor- 
neys general  of  the  60  states  authority  to 


sue  Tldators  of  antitrust  law  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  their  state  and  to  collect 
money  damages. 

The  damages,  which  could  run  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  some  cases,  would  have 
been  three  times  the  amount  of  any  over- 
charges that  '  had  resulted  from  company 
actions,  such  as  price-fixing  agreements,  that 
had  been  found  to  be  lUegal. 

The  money  would  have  been  paid  back  to 
the  persons  injured  by  the  illegal  actions, 
insofar  as  they  could  be  Identified,  and  any 
left-over  money  would  have  been  kept  by 
the  state  to  use  for  valid  public  purposes 
related  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  state's 
citizens. 

For  example,  damages  collected  from  drug 
companies  might  have  been  used  to  finance 
public  health  services. 

An  unusual  aspect  of  the  Roundtable 's 
successful  lobbying  against  this  bill  is  that 
the  measure  was  killed  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  after  Its  corporate  opponents  had 
succeeded  In  having  the  measvu-e  amended, 
but  not  In  stopping  it,  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

AWARE   or   BUSINESS   LOBBY 

Members  of  the  Rules  Committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue  agree  that  it  was  business 
lobbying  that  killed  the  bill  and  they  also 
say  they  were  aware  of  the  Business  Round- 
table  as  the  major  orchestrator  of  the  lobby- 
ing. 

"The  Business  Roundtable,  that's  the  name 
I  keep  hearing."  said  Richard  Boiling.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Missouri,  one  of  the  three  members 
of  the  16-man  Rules  Committee  who  voted 
to  permit  the  biU  to  go  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  vote.  The  majority  of 
the  committee  voted  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Boiling  said  he  had  been  approached 
on  the  legislation  by  representatives  of  four 
or  five  corporations,  among  them,  General 
Motors  Corporation  and  Bristol-Myers  Com- 
pany. 

Bristol-Myers,  the  drug  company.  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  Business  Roundtable.  Its  chief 
lobbyist  on  the  antltmst  bill  was  Philip  A. 
Lacovara.  a  lawyer  now  In  private  practice 
here.  Earlier,  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Watergate  special  prosecutor,  he  argued 
Nixon  V.  United  States— the  case  for  release 
of  President  Nixon's  tapes,  before  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Another  lobbyist  whose  name  was  men- 
tioned by  many  Rules  Committee  members 
was  Arnold  M.  Lerman  of  Wllmer.  Cutler  & 
Pickering,  one  of  the  largest  and  best-known 
firms. 

Mr.  Lerman  ha>!  confirmed  that  he  was  re- 
tained by  the  Business  Rountable  to  work 
for  c'.efeat  of  the  antitrust  bill.  He  said: 

"I  wa"  klpd  of  an  Idea  !?uy.  I  did  the  legal 
analv"!is  .=o  the  company  executives  could 
t'lk  to  members  of  Congre'w  about  the  prob- 
lems with  the  bill." 

Mr.  Lerman  also  said  that  he  had  called  a 
number  of  chief  counsels  of  companies  that 
are  Roundtable  members  "and  told  them 
there  was  a  very  serious  problem  and  they 
outrht  to  be  concerned  and  doing  something 
about  It." 

LAWYERS  Dm  MAIN  WORK 

These  "house  counsels" — lawyers  who  are 
on  the  payrolls  of  Business  Roundtable  com- 
panies— carried  the  main  burden  of  the  suc- 
cessful effort  to  defeat  the  antitrust  bill,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Post.  The  reason,  he  said,  was 
that  this  legislation  wm  so  complex  and 
technical  that  the  corporate  chiefs  them- 
selves were  not  well  qualified  to  discuss  it 
with  members  of  Congress. 

Ordinarily.  It  Is  the  corporate  presidents  or 
board  chairmen  who  lobby  for  the  Business 
Roundtable  lobbying.  Mr.  Post  said,  often 
bringing  with  them  "a  plant  manager  from 
the  Congressman's  area. 


"It's  much  more  impressive."  he  said,  "if 
the  plant  manager  can  talk  about  the  Jobs 
that  might  be  lost  in  the  Congressman's  own 
district  If  a  particular  piece  of  legislation 
goes  through." 

The  businesses  that  fougffT  the  legislation 
principally  argued  that;  if  it  were  enacted 
politically  ambitious  state  attorneys  general 
would  file  lawsulta  that  could  cost  companies 
millions — in  some  cases,  so  much  more  that 
the  company  might  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness at  the  same  time,  it  was  argued,  the 
individual  citizens  of  a  state  would  receive 
economically  insignificant  sums  of  money, 
perhaps  less  than  $1  In  many  cases. 

Many  of  the  detailed  provisions  of  the  bill, 
such  .-as  the  manner  In  which  the  damages 
were  to  be  established,  were  also  attacked  by 
the  business  lobbyists. 

Advocates  of  the  legislation  argued  that 
only  the  fear  of  potentially  Jarge  damage 
awards  would  provide  an  effective  deterrent 
to  various  tjrpes  of  Illegal  collusion  among 
businesses. 

The  lobbying  effort  on  this  antitrust  bill 
was  organized  by  an  antitrust  group  of  the 
Business  Roundtable,  which  was  created 
early  this  year.  It  is  headed  by  Robert  S. 
Hatfield,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Con- 
tinental Can  Company,  Inc. 

BUSINI^SMEN  "concerned" 

Mr.  Post  said  that  the  special  group  had 
been  created  because  Roundtable  members 
"were  getting  concerned  about  the  attacks 
on  'economic  concentration.' " 

This  is  the  phrase  used  by  those  who  feel 
that  too  few  corporations  control  too  much 
of  the  production  In  a  given  Industry  or  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

Members  of  the  Roundtable,  according  to 
Mr.  Post,  aire  concerned  about  a  large  number 
of  proposals  for  amending  the  antitrust  laws 
that  are  pending  before  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  and  they  are  already  working 
to  modify  or  defeat  them. 

He  said  the  business  executives  were  also 
concerned  about  a  recent  surge  of  talk  about 
establishing  a  national  economic  planning 
agency;  about  presentations  now  being  made 
to  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
that  allege  that  some  price  Increases  have 
been  unjustified:  and  about  investigations 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Into  al- 
leged excessive  "concentration"  of  economic 
power  in  a  number  of  Industries. 

"The  whole  theme  of  the  Business  Round- 
table  Is  to  get  the  chief  executive  of  the  com- 
panies Involved,"  Mr.  Post  said. 

This,  when  the  recent  antitrust  bill  came 
to  Mr.  Post's  attention,  while  it  was  still  in 
the  judiciary  committee,  he  told  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Roundtable  about  the  bill.  Its 
probable  dangers,  and  the  desirability  of  a 
lobbying  effort  against  It. 

Mr.  Lerman  said  that  he  thought  the  great 
value  of  the  business  roundtable  was  that 
"it  provides  a  way  by  which  the  company  ex- 
ecutives can  exchange  information  and  views 
and  communicate  throughout  the  business 
community  in  a  broader  way  than  they  have 
before." 

He  explained  that,  previously  executives 
within  an  industry  generally  received  alerts 
through  their  trade  aissociatlons  about  legis- 
lation that  others  in  the  industry  feared 
might  be  harmful,  but  that  there  hetd  been 
little  communication  between'  different  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  Post  was  responsive  to  most  questions 
about  the  Roundtable's  activities,  but  was 
reluctant  to  say  what  legislation  outside  the 
antitrust  area  the  organization  mieht  now 
be  involved  in.  When  pressed,  he  did  say  that 
he  thought  the  Roundtable  haJ  helped  t3 
reduce  the  vote  by  which  Congress  recently 
passed  legislation  creating  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency.  The  victory  margin  was  nar- 
row enough  to  make  It  unlikely  that  the  bill 
could  be  passed  over  President  Foaxl's  ex- 
pected veto. 
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Mr.  Post  said  the  Roundtable  had  also 
been  Involved  In  the  aucceasful  effort  to  get 
the  Hou^e  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
postpone  consideration  of  changes  In  the  tax 
profits  earned  overseas  by  American  corpora- 
tions. 

The  Roiindtable  is  "somewhat"  involved  In 
the  effort  to  get  natural  gas  prices  decon- 
trolled and  In  environmental  legislation  he 
said. 

In  addition  to  Its  legislative  activities,  the 
Business  Roundtable  also  finances  litigation 
<m.  behalf  of  small  and  middle-sized  com- 
panies, when  the  Roundtable  thinks  the  liti- 
gation has  potential  importance  to  other 
companies,  Mr.  Poet  said. 
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AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    TAX    RE- 
FORM ACT  OP   1975.   H.R.    10612 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  currently  wrestling  over  the  Issue 
of  procedural  rules  relating  to  HR 
10612,  the  so-caUed  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1975. 

While  I  join  In  the  recommendations 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Al 
UUKAH,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oregon,  to  permit  a  House  vote  on 
six  separate  tax  amendments,  I  do  not 
believe  the  House  should  be  limited  to 
these  six  Issues  In  a  674-page  bill.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Itself  had 
87  roUcall  votes  and  hundreds  of  votes 
by  division. 

It  seems  Incredible  to  limit  or  restrict 
the  participation  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  in  this  way.  Every  member  of  the 
other  body  can  call  for  a  vote  on  any 
issue  or  submit  any  amendment.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  certainly  entitled 
to  a  vote  on  every  pertinent  section— or 
to  strike  out  objectionable  provisions 
which  would  Increase  or  at  least  protect 
Treasury  revenue.  The  Members  of  the 
House  are  entitled  to  a  bigger  piece  of 
the  action. 

In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
deliberations,  there  was  very  little  con- 
cern about  protecting  Treasury  receipts. 
On  most  tax  loophole  extensions,  the 
Treasury  representatives  nodded  In 
agreement  and  minimized  the  con- 
sequences. The  Treasury  had  no  public 
defender. 

Old  loopholes  have  been  redesigned 
tato  new  ones.  The  so-called  Reform 
Bill  proposal  leaves  the  foreign  source 
mcome  loophole  practically  untouched 
In  1974,  a  year  of  unprecedented  profits 
the  American  oil  companies  doing  busi- 
ness abroad  paid  nothing  in  foreign 
source  income  and  very  little  in  federal 
Income  taxes.  In  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975.  kneuage  was  adopted  to  treat 
foreign  oil  dividends  from  domestic  cor- 
IX)ratlons  as  foreign  source  income  This 
language  uniquely  p-^ve  Aramco  a  $35 
million  tax  break.  By  a  close  vote  the 
Committee  voted  to  extend  the  loop- 
hole. The  House  membership  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  its  will 
on  this  issue. 

Under  the  Tax  Reform  bill,  the  indi- 
vidual tax  cuts  of  the  spring  are  ex- 
tended through  next  year.  Thus  the  bill 


is  a  time  bomb  which  raises  individual 
income  taxes  about  8  percent  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1977— right  after  the  election. 
While  individual  tax  cuts  end  next 
year— business  tax  reductions,  In  the 
form  of  the  10  percent  investment  credit, 
roll  merrily  on  to  1981.  Next  year— on 
the  eve  of  the  political  campaigns — Con- 
gress will  be  confronted  with  the  need 
for  extending  the  individual  tax  cuts 
through  1977. 

I  propose  an  amendment  which  would 
roll   back   the    10   percent   investment 
'credit  to  7  percent  at  the  end  of  next 
jyear  so  that  the  additional  business  tax 
cuts  would  terminate  at  the  same  time 
next  year.  This  would  permit  the  Con- 
gress to  extend  both  for  a  longer  period 
next  year  and  avoid  a  situation  where 
additional  and  new  tax  concessions  must 
be  made  to  the  business  sector  in  order 
to  get  an  extension  of  the  individual  tax 
cut.   Otherwise,   the   business   sector — 
with   its   investment   credit   tax   break 
"locked  into"  the  law,  could  exact  addi- 
tional tax  breaks  for  going  along  with 
extension  of  individual  tax  reductions. 
Some  Members  may  prefer  an  amend- 
ment to  extend  both  the  individual  tax 
cut  and  the  10-percent  investment  credit 
through  1977  and  take  the  issue  out  of 
next  year's  political  controversies  —  or 
some  may  prefer  an  amendment  to  ex- 
tend the  individual  tax  cuts  along  with 
the    10-percent    investment    credit    to 
1981. 

I  prefer  keeping  congressional  control 
on  both  individual  tax  cuts  and  the  10- 
percent  increase  of  the  investment  credit 
so  that  revenue  losses  may  be  related  to 
fiscal  control  and  debt  management.  If 
the  business  sector  can  have  a  ten  per- 
■  cent  investment  credit  until  1981  it  may 
defer  the  purchase  of  essential  equip- 
ment until  a  later  date.  The  investment 
credit  is  a  recession  fighting  tool  and 
there    should    be    some    incentive    for 
utilizing  it  immediately.  It  would  seem 
prudent  to  consider  both  of  these  rev- 
enue losers  at  the  same  time  next  year. 
I  hope  that  the  Rules  Committee  will 
also  make  in  order  on  the  tax  reform 
bill  a  proposal  I  offered  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  provide  a  100-per- 
cent unjust  enrichment  tax  on  the  $1  7 
billion  in  Import  taxes  collected  by  early 
November  under  President  Ford's  Im- 
port tax  program.   The  import   tax  is 
currently  under  attack  by  the  oil  com- 
panies in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court   The 
tax  was  collected  from  the  consumers 
through  higher  prices.  It  would  be  a 
travesty  of  justice  if  this  huge  sum  of 
money  collected  from  American   con- 
sumers would  be  paid  over  to  the  oU 
importers  which  have  already     eiron- 
strated  their  capacity  to  escape  taxes. 
I  hope  that  the  Rules  Committee  will 
make  in   order  an  amendment   to  re- 

ri^^i?^^®  import  ta::  collections  to  the 
U.B.  Treasury. 

Following  are  the  three  amendments 
oil  which  I  would  like  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  permit  separate  votes: 

First.  The  import  tax  unjust  enrich- 
ment amendment  to  retain  01.7  billion 
in  the  Treasury; 

Second.  The  surtax  and  investment 
credit  limitation  amendment  (making 
10  percent  credit  for  business  and  spe- 


cial surtax  benefits  end  the  same  time  as 
individual  tax  cut,  January  1,  1977). 
and  ' 

Third.  The  Aramco  amendment,  to 
treat  Aramco  dividends  as  dividends  of 
a  domestic  corporation. 

The  amendments  follow: 
Import   Tax    Unjust   Enrichment    Amend- 

MENT     TO     HJl.      10612      OfFERKD     by     Mm 

Vanik  ' 

Page  295,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  followln« 
new  title:  ^ 

TITLE    Xn— TAX    ON    UNJUST    ENRICH- 
MENT     WITH     RESPECT     TO     CERTAIN 
ILLEGAL  LICENSE  FEES 
Sec.  laoi.  UNJirsT    Enrichment    Tax    Wrrn 
Respect     to     Illecai,     Licenbi 
Fees   on   the   Importation   of 
Petroleum       and       Petroletjk 
Products. 
(a)   iMPosmoN  of  tax. — An  unjust  enrich- 
ment tax  Is  hereby  Imposed  with  respect  to 
any  license  fee  on  the  Importation  of  petro- 
leum  or  petroleum  products  after  April  30 
1973,  If—  ^ 

(1)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  the  Imposition  or  collection 
of  such  fee  to  l\e  unconstitutional,  unlawful, 
or  otherwise  Invalid,  and 

(2)  the  person — 

(A)  who  Is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  such  U- 
cense  fee,  or 

(B)  who  was  liable  for  such  license  fee  but 
did  not  pay  it, 

establUhes  (in  such  manner  and  within  such 
period  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulations)  that 
such  person  bore  the  burden  of  such  license 
fee  and  did  not  or  will  not  pass  such  burden 
on  to  any  other  person. 

(b)  Amount  of  tax.— The  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  any  fee  shall  be  100  percent  of  such 
fee. 

(c)  Person  liable  for  tax. — The  person  li- 
able for  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  fee  shall  be  the  person  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  (2) . 

(d)  Administration  of  tax. — Each  provi- 
sion of  law  applicable  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4081  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section)  shaU  apply  with 
respect  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  section. 

The  Surtax  and  Investment  Credit  Lim- 
itation Amendment  to  HJl.  10612  Of- 
fered BT  Mr.  Vanik 

Page  154.  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  5  on  page  155. 

On  page  166,  line  6.  strike  out  "Sec.  802." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sre.  801". 

On  page  169.  line  a,  strike  out  "TWO 
YEARS"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "One 
Year". 

Page  169,  line  6,  strike  out  "TWO  YEARS" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "One  Year". 

Page  169.  line  12.  strike  out  "December  31. 
1977"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31. 1976". 

Page  169.  line  14,  strike  out  "January  1, 
1978"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1. 
1977". 

Page  169.  line  20,  strike  out  "December  31, 
1977"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1976". 

The    Aramco    Amendment    to    HS.    10613- 
Offered  BY  Mk.  Vanik 

Page  237.  after  line  24.  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section: 

Sec.  1036.  Certain  Domestic  Dividenss  Crm- 
rently  Taken  Into  Account  in  Comfut- 
iNc  Foreign  On,  Related  Income 
(a)   Certain  Dividends  Not  To  Be  Takew 

Into  Account  in  Computino  Foreign  On. 

Related  Income.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
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907(c)    (relating  to  foreign  Income  defini- 
tions and  special  rules)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B), 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  re- 
spectively, and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  dividends  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B) ". 

(b)  Effecttvb  Date. — ^The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able yean  ending  after  December  31.  1974. 


PRAYER  AND  BIBLE  READING 
RULma 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  a 
Federal  judge  In  Florida — ^who.  Inci- 
dentally, Is  my  good  friend — has  ruled 
that  prayer  and  Bible  reading  cannot  be 
held  In  Okaloosa  County  schools.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  attendance  for 
prayers  and  Bible  readings  was  on  a  vol- 
untary basis ;  that  students  with  written 
permission  from  their  parents  were  ex- 
cused from  attendance  at  school  sessions 
where  prayer  was  held  and  passages  read 
from  the  Bible.  Consequently.  I  am  {en- 
able to  imderstand  the  ruling. 

In  my  efforts  to  comprehend  the  rami- 
fications of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
against  prayer  in  the  schools,  I  have  be- 
lieved that  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  can  be  made  available  if  not  sec- 
tarian in  nature.  I  have  also  imderstood 
that  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  was  care- 
fully researched  by  the  Okaloosa  County 
School  Board  and  school  superintendent 
in  an  effort  to  conform  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Court's  decision. 

To  me  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
students  of  Okaloosa  County  have  been 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  prayer  or  Bible 
reading.  This  is  particularly  true  since  a 
countywide  vote  showed  that  about  90 
percent  of  the  county  favor  these  teach- 
ings. { 

I  am  equally  disturbed  by  the  fact  that, 
while  prayer  and  Bible  readings  are  op- 
posed by  some,  nothing  is  said  against 
teachings  which  orient  public  school- 
children toward  Communist  or  Socialist 
patterns.  Apparently  a  teacher  can  poi- 
son the  minds  of  students  at  will  by  cre- 
ating doubts  about  this  Nation's  system 
of  government  and  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  no  one  protests  to  the  courts. 

There  is  a  hope  that  a  substantially 
new  Supreme  Court  can  be  Induced  to 
review  the  ruling  which  Is  now  In  exist- 
ence and  to  provide  one  more  in  keeping 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  desires  of 
the  American  people.  In  the  meantime, 
Congress  can  and  should  deal  in  a  posi- 
tive way  with  the  problem  of  voluntary- 
prayer  in  the  schools.  The  House  has,  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  attempted  to  ac- 
complish this  but  significant  action  has 
always  been  blocked  before  a  needed 
measure  could  become  law. 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE— PART  XXVII 

^Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  together  with 
114  House  cosponsors,  I  have  introduced 


H.R.  4772  and  4774,  the  National  Home 
Health  Care  Act  of  1975,  reintroduced  on 
September  24  with  amendments  as  H.R. 
9829.  The  bill  has  been  given  equally 
strong  support  in  the  Senate  where  it  has 
been  introduced  as  S.  1163  by  Senators 
Frank  Moss  and  Frank  Church,  respec- 
tive chairmen  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Long-Term  Care  and  Committee 
on  Aging,  Hugh  Scott,  Senate  minority 
leader,  and  Senators  Williams,  Dohenici, 
and  TuNNEY. 

To  discuss  the  need  for  home  health 
services  and  the  public  support  this  pro- 
posal is  receiving,  it  is  my  intention  to 
place  statements  In  the  Record  by  ex- 
perts and  lay  persons  commenting  on 
this  subject. 

I  am  appending  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  last  week 
on  the  Nursing  Sisters  of  the  Sick  Poor 
and  the  service  they  render  to  the  poor 
housebound  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  12,  1976] 
Nxtrse  Care  for  the  Housebound 
(By  Richard  F.  Shepard) 

The  visiting  nurse  is  an  old  New  York  In- 
stitution. The  patient  who  is  housebound  is 
ill  in  such  fashion  that  a  hospital  is  often 
not  needed,  and  the  question  of  bow  the 
lonely  sick  get  medical  care  is  a  troublesome 
one.  It  is  a  perennial  problem,  and  the  nurses 
who  deal  with  it  are  devoted  to  their  service. 

One  organization  of  such  nurses  was  lit- 
erally Imported  to  Brooklyn  70  years  ago.  On 
Oct.  21,  1905,  three  nuns  landed  in  New  York 
from  France  and  made  their  way  across  the 
East  River  to  set  up-  the  Nursing  Sisters  of 
the  Sick  Poor,  a  Roman  Catholic  order  de- 
voted to  practicing  Just  what  their  name 
preached. 

They  settled  on  Clinton  Street,  in  a  home 
as  i>oor  as  the  ones  they  visited.  There  were 
many  demands  upon  them.  If  someone  In 
the  family  was  sick,  the  breadwinner  couldn't 
stay  home  to  take  care  of  them.  If  the  bread- 
winner was  sick,  there  was  no  money  to  have 
anyone  In  to  nurse  him. 

The  Nursing  Sisters  of  the  Sick  Poor  grew, 
moving  to  larger  quarters  on  Henry  Street. 
More  nuns  Joined,  eager  to  serve  people  di- 
rectly. In  1968,  the  Nursing  Sisters  moved 
Into  their  present  home,  a  bright,  modern 
building  on  Prospect  Park  West,  near  19th 
Street.  They  have  branch  offices  in  Bay  Ridge 
and  in  Nassau  County,  at  Rockville  Centre. 

There  are  137  sisters,  one-third  of  them 
semlretlred  and  older,  a  third  working  in 
the  order  and  a  third  working  at  other  activi- 
ties, such  as  maternity  consultants  and  other 
specialized  work.  All  are  Registered  Nurses, 
most  have  their  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees 
and  some  are  in  pursuit  of  their  master's 
degrees. 

Sister  Maureen  Ruxton,  a  36-year-old 
woman  with  a  ready  smile,  has  spent  half  of 
her  life  in  the  order.  As  she  got  ready  to  visit 
a  patient  in  Bay  Ridge,  she  spoke  about  what 
she  does  and  why  she  does  It: 

"What  I  liked  was  that  this  had  service  to 
people.  You  get  a  lot  of  elderly  and  young 
sick  people  who  feel  that  nobody  cares  any 
more.  The  work  we  do  Involves  the  laying  of 
hands  on  people,  a  personal  touch  that  means 
so  much.  If  you  walk  in  with  a  long  face, 
forget  it.  If  you  look  happy,  well,  maybe  you 
can  pass  it  along  to  them." 

The  sisters  meet  all  types  of  people,  sharing 
In  common  their  need  to  be  nursed  to  health. 
Within  one  month,  the  sisters  make  over  a 
thousand  visits.  Cases  come  through  refe^- 
rals,  hospital  home-care  departments,  clinics 
and  doctors. 

Sister  Maureen  has  learned  to  say,  "You 
should  be  weU  and  healthy"  to  elderly  Jewish 
patients.  She  has  learned  that  some  people 
are  saintly  and  that  some  people  are  devilish 


when  they  are  sick,  and  that  there  Is  such 
a  thing  as  a  will  to  live,  although  it  may 
not  always  carry  the  day. 

The  first  call  that  day  was  to  Benjamin  N. 
Ashton,  a  95-year-oId  Scotsman  who  lives 
with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  in  Bay 
Ridge.  Mrs.  Thomas  Callahan,  the  daughter, 
greeted  Sister  Maureen  at  the  door.  Her 
father  has  a  pacemaker  and  she  was  worried 
about  the  battery,  whether  It  was  getting 
weaker. 

Mr.  Ashton,  a  former  shipyard  blacksmith, 
was  small  and  wiry  and  cheerful  as  he  sat  in 
a  comfortable  chair  with  his  pipe  on  a  small 
table  nearby.  He  doesn't  smoke  as  much  as 
he  used  to,  he  said,  but  he  stUl  has  halt 
a  dram  of  Scotch  every  morning. 

"I  haven't  been  out  of  here  since  I  came 
upstairs  a  long  time  ago,"  Mr.  Ashton  said. 

Sister  Maureen  took  the  blood  pressure  and 
examined  Mr.  Ashton's  chest. 

"He  eats  and  sleeps  and  has  no  pain,"  hll* 
daughter  said. 

"I'm  doing  all  right,  eh?"  the  patient 
asked. 

"Everything  seems  good,"  the  nurse  said. 
"You're  doing  better  than  others." 

"Young  people  can't  take  it  any  more." 
Mr.  Ashton  said,  laughing.  "I'U  show  you 
how  I  walk." 

He  walked  with  his  cane,  but  be  really 
didn't  seem  to  need  it. 

"Would  you  go  outside  with  me?"  Sister 
Maureen  asked  after  Mrs.  Callahan  explained 
that  her  father  was  reluctant  to  leave  the 
apartment. 

"I'd  go  anywhere  with  you."  Mr.  Aahton 
replied  dashingly. 

"What's  your  remedy  for  a  long  life?"  the 
nurse  asked. 

Mr.  Ashton  pondered  and  then  answered: 
"Live  long  enough." 

Sister  Maureen  said  goodbye.  Mrs.  Calla- 
han asked  when  she  would  be  back  and  said, 
"Thanks  a  lot,  sister.  It's  a  load  off  my  mind. 
I  can't  take  care  of  all  this  myself." 


TWENTY-FIVE  MEMBERS  OP  CON- 
GRESS FILE  SUIT  TO  END  PAR- 
TICIPATION OF  SECRETARY  MOR- 
TON AND  KLEPPE  IN  THE  ARAB 
BOYCOTT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  25 
Congressmen  join  together  to  file  this 
suit  against  Commerce  Secretary  Rogers 
Morton  and  Interior  Secretary  Thomas 
Kleppe.  I  am  distressed  that  the  Secre- 
taries' actions  relating  to  the  pernicious 
Arab  boycott  force  us  to  take  this  step. 
This  boycott,  against  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  State  of  Israel,  is  abominable, 
and  participation  in  it  by  any  ofiScial  of 
the  U.S.  Government  against  an  ally  of 
our  country  is  reprehensible. 

I  welcome  legitimate  moves  by  Con- 
gress or  other  parties  that  serve  to  elim- 
inate any  shred  of  private  and  public 
American  participation  in  this  boycott. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that  Congress- 
man Moss'  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigation  cited  Secre- 
tary Morton  for  contempt  of  Congress 
due  to  his  refusal  to  divulge  to  an  au- 
thorized congressional  committee  infor- 
mation concerning  U.S.  business'  In- 
volvement In  the  Arab  boycott. 

Our  complaint,  however,  has  a  dif- 
ferent focus  and  does  not  In  any  way 
relate  to  the  specific  issue  before  the 
Oversight  and  Investigation  Subcommit- 
tee. Our  complaint  seeks  an  adjudication 
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that,  first,  current  actions  by  the  two 
Secretaries  and  their  Departments  are 
fllegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  second, 
the  defendants  cannot  promote  trade  be- 
tween American  Anns  and  boycott  par- 
ticipants. Most  Importantly,  the  suit 
demands  affirmative  action  by  the  de- 
fendants to  implement  U.S.  national  pol- 
icy which  opposes  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices fostered  or  Imposed  by  foreign 
countries  against  other  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States.  •  •  • 

Every  branch  of  Government  and 
every  member  therein,  whether  it  be 
U.N.  Ambassador  Daniel  P.  Moyiiihan  or 
a  Member  of  Congress,  has  an  obligation 
to  fight  prejudice.  This  complaint  is  an 
endeavor  by  my  coUeagues  and  myself 
to  fulfill  this  obligation  and  uphold  our 
Nation's  integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  joining  as  plaintiffs  In 
the  suit  are  the  following  Members  of 
Congress: 

Bella  Abzuc  (Democrat,  New  York) . 

Jaiczs  Blanchard  (Democrat.  Michigan) . 

WnxiAM  Brodhead  (Democrat,  Michigan) . 

SOBDT  Drinan  (Democrat,  Massachus- 
etts) . 

JosHTTA  EiLBERG  (Democrat,  Pennsylvania) 
DoNAU)  Fraskr  (Democrat,  Minnesota) . 
MiCHAZL   Hamuncton    (Democrat,   Massa- 
chusetts) . 

EuzABETu  HoLTZMAN  (Democrat  New 
York). 

Edward  I.  Koch  (Democrat,  New  York). 
William  Lehman  (Democrat,  Florida). 
Clarence  Long  (Democrat   Maryland). 
Matthew  McHxjgh  (Democrat,  New  York) 
Robert  Nix  (Democrat,  Pennsylvania) . 
James  Oberstar  (Democrat.  Minnesota) . 
Richard  Otting^  (Democrat,  New  York) 
Frederick     Richmond     (Democrat.     New 
York ) . 

BEWJAMur  Rosenthal  (Democrat,  New 
York) . 

James  Schetter  (Democrat,  New  York) . 
Path,  Simon  (Democrat,  nunols) . 
Stephen  Solarz  (Democrat,  New  York) 
Morris  Udall  ( Democrat,  Arizona) . 
Henry  Waxman  (Democrat,  California) 
Charles  Wilson  (Democrat,  Texas) 
Lester  Wolpt  (Democrat,  New  York) 
Sidney  Yates   (Democrat,  Illinois) 
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THE  REGULATORY  AGENCY  SELF- 
DESTRUCT  ACT 

(Bfr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  today  Senator  Joseph 
BiDBN  is  introducing  a  companion  meas- 
ure to  H.R.  9125,  the  Regulatory  Agency 
Self-Destruct  Act.  which  I  introduced 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July 
31.  1975.  Although  Senator  Biden's  bill 
differs  In  some  respects  from  the  meas- 
ure I  introduced,  both  bills  share  the 
:»mmon  goal  of  reforming  "the  feudal 
baron  of  permanent  government"— the 
regulatory  bureaucracy. 

Many  of  fee  regulatory  agencies  have 
ITowa  progressively  larger  and  more 
lolldly  entrenched  and  today  represent 
i  formidable  obstacle  to  good  govern- 
nent  The  power  of  the  agencies  is  main- 
lined not  only  by  their  regulatory  power 
>ut  also  by  feelr  strangulation  of  at- 
«mpts  at  genuine  reform. 

Federal  regulatory  agencies  were  orlg- 
nally  established  wife  a  mandate  for 


promoting  fee  general  welfare.  But  some- 
where along  fee  line,  tliat  mandate  has 
been  forgotten  or,  worse,  ignored.  Rafeer 
than  regulating  in  fee  public  Interest, 
many  such  agencies  have  become  alba- 
trosses around  fee  necks  of  American 
consumers  and  business.  Rafeer  fean 
promoting  public  trust  in  governments 
feey  have  promoted  public  distrust. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  fee  regula- 
tory agencies  are  well  known  to  the 
Members  of  Congress.  The  decisions  of 
some  regulatory  agencies  frequentlv  dis- 
courage legitimate  competition  and  pro- 
duce unnecessary  added  costs  to  both 
consumers  and  business.  The  regulatory 
agency  process  also  results  in  uncon- 
scionable delays  in  deciding  cases  and  in 
what  Senator  Paul  Douglas  called  "cli- 
entilism,"  a  situation  where  fee  regu- 
lators become  the  promoters  of  feeir 
regulatees. 

Underlying  all  of  feese  difficulties  is 
fee   fundamental   problem    feat   these 
bureaucracies   become  permanent  gov- 
ernmental bodies  which  resist,  one  might 
even  say  are  oblivious  to,  forces  of  re- 
form. For  example,  one  of  the  more  fla- 
grant cases  of  regulation  gone  sour  is 
the    distintegration    of    this    country's 
railroads.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
fee   present  state   of  affairs  could  be 
worse  had  feere  been  no  regulation  of 
the  industry.  And  yet  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  while  one  railroad  after  an- 
other goes  bankrupt,  fee  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  continues  to  prosper. 
Each  year  the  Commission  adds  more 
staff  and  receives  more  funds.  Since  1974 
the  budget  aufeority  for  the  ICC  has  in- 
creased by  nearly  25  percent.  Equally 
distressing  is  fee  attempt  of  fee  CAB  to 
try  to  explain  to  fee  public  how  con- 
sumers are  benefited  by  denying  the  air- 
lines  the   right    to   lower    feeir    ticket 
prices— even   while   they   are   urged   to 
compete  on  the  frills  of  air  transporta- 
tion-like movies,  liquor,  and  pianos. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  few 
"growth  industries"  in  feese  days  of  eco- 
nomic recession  is  fee  regulatory  agency 
business.  Between  fiscal  years  1974-76, 
eight  regiiiatory  agencies — CAB,  CPSC 
FCC.  FMC,  FPC,  FTC,  ICC,  SEC— show' 
an  estimated  average  increase  In  budget 
authority  of  about  15  percent.  Perhaps 
this  "growfe,"  while  many  businesses 
and  consumers  are  suffering  the  effects 
of  recession  and  imemployment.  sym- 
bolizes a  major  part  of  the  problem— that 
bureaucratic  inertia  sweeps  regiilatory 
agencies  merrily  along,  insulates  them 
from  outside  forces  and  helps  to  make 
them  higlily  resistent  to  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  introduced  in 
late  July,  the  Regulatory  Agency  Self- 
Destruct  Act.  shifts  the  burden  to  fee 
regulatory  agencies  themselves  to  defend 
their  performance  and  justify  their  very 
existence.  If  they  fail  to  prove  that  they 
have  acted  to  promote  fee  public  wel- 
fare, such  agencies  would  self-destruct. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  each 
Federal  regulatory  agency  would  self- 
destruct  on  July  4,  1976,  fee  date  of  the 
200fe  anniversary  of  this  Nation's  found- 
ing. The  Bicentennial  celebration  could 
be  given  added  significance  if  we  re- 
quired feese  agencies  to  shape  up  or 
ship  out. 


If,  however,  the  President  and  the 
Congress  determine  that  July  4,  1976 
is  too  soon  for  a  determination  of  the 
appropriate  end  of  some  or  all  such 
agencies,  the  self-destruct  mechanism 
would  be  triggered  in  after  7  years 
Those  agencies  which  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  less  than  25  years  would  self- 
destruct  after  15  years.  And  any  new  reg- 
ulatory agency  established  by  Congress 
would  also  be  subject  to  the  self-destruct 
features. 

The  battle  to  reform  fee  bureaucratic 
regulatory  agencies  is  becoming  increas- 
ingl3'  important  and  will  continue  to  es- 
calate for  what  is  at  stake  is  the  res- 
toration of  public  trust  in  Goverment. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  received 
letters  from  constituents  describing 
"Kafka-like"  experiences  with  one  of 
the  nine  regulatory  agencies  covered  in 
feis  act.  My  constituents  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  fee  treatment  they  some- 
times receive  from  agencies  of  their 
Government:  conflicting  directives,  fail- 
ures to  respond  to  inquiries,  delays,  and 
insolence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
cease  abdicating  its  responsibilities  to 
some  mindless,  faceless  bureaucracy  and 
to  reassert  its  control  over  the  Federal 
Government.  Congress  must  demon- 
strate to  fee  American  public  that  Gov- 
ernment is  feere  to  help  solve  problems, 
not  to  create  them.  Enactment  of  the 
Regulatory  Agency  Self-Destruct  Act 
would  be  such  a  demonstration. 
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SOLAR  ENERGY  IS  HERE  AND 
NOW— IN  VIRGINIA 


(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
feis  point  in  fee  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Gilbert  Gttde  and  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  our  colleagues'  attention  an 
important  article  about  solar  energy  be- 
ing applied  now  already  in  Virginia. 
Here  at  last,  is  an  example  in  our  own 
backyard  of  an  important  new  building 
at  Madeira  School  feat  has  wisely  ap- 
plied solar  technology  for  fee  heating 
of  water  and  space  heating. 

Wolf  von  Eckardt,  the  widely  respected 
architectural  critic  of  the  WasWngton 
Post,  has  given  this  building  exactly  the 
appropriate  kudos,  saying  feat  archi- 
tect Arfeur  Cotton  Moore  has  done  what 
ofeers  have  been  talking  about  for  too 
long— put  solar  to  work  and  applied  it 
wife  wisdom  and  taste. 

Bofe  Congressman  Gude  and  I  intro- 
duced last  July  two  bills  which  would 
aid  fee  country  in  replicating  such  solar 
energy  installations  throughout  the 
country.  Hearings  have  just  been  com- 
pleted  on  both  a  loan  bill  for  builders 
and  homeowners  to  aid  in  Installing  so- 
lar equipment,  and  legislation  requiring 
that  Federal  Government  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  ushig  solar  energy  on  a  life- 
cycle  cost  basis  for  all  Federal  buildings. 

I  urge  fee  Members  of  Congress  to 
read  feis  Washington  Post  article  and 
realize  feat  the  avaUabillty  of  solar  ap- 
pUcations  is  here  and  now — and  that  it 
Is  time  for  us  in  C.:ngress  to  move  wife 


a  positive  and  vigorous  program  to  uti- 
lize solar  energy  in  Federal  buildings  and 
to  facilitate  its  use  by  homeowners 
everywhere. 

The  article  follows : 
A  School  Under  Glass,  Oathering  Sunshine 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

Solar  Energy  has  created  one  of  the  bright- 
est new  buildings  In  the  Washington  area — 
the  Madeira  School  Science  Building. 

It  has  the  simple  beauty  of  an  old  wind- 
mill. 

Like  a  windmill,  it  is  a  direct  statement  of 
human  technical  inventiveness  that  fits  har- 
moniously Into  the  natural  landscape. 

Once  the  building's  cedar  siding  has 
weathered  to  grey  silver,  this  latest  marvel  of 
the  building  art  will,  in  fact,  look  as  though 
it  has  stood  forever  In  the  hilly  woods  of 
Greenway,  Va.,  where  the  Madeira  School 
for  girls  is  located. 

The  dominant  feature  of  this  sunheated 
building  Is  a  huge  (4,600  sq.  ft.)  sloping  roof 
of  black  glass,  the  solar  collector.  When  the 
sun  shines,  the  glass  heats  up  like  a  closed 
car. 

It  heats  a  special  oil  that  runs  through  a 
system  of  tubes  under  the  glass.  Most  house- 
hold solar  heating  heaters  use  water  that 
requires  poisonous  anti-freeze  chemicals  and 
in  time  corrodes  the  pipes. 

The  oil  heats  a  10,000-gallon  storage  tank 
of  water.  The  hot  water.  In  turn,  heats  the 
building,  the  green  house,  which  Is  part  of  It, 
and  a  nearby  swimming  pool  and  gymnasium. 
When  I  visited  the  building  last  Wednesday, 
the  first  cool  rainy  autumn  day  after  a  week 
of  sunshine,  the  stored  water  temperature 
was  98  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

What  I  find  so  delightful  about  this  build- 
ing is  that  Its  architect,  Arthur  Cotton 
Moore,  does  not  make  more  of  the  technology 
than  there  is  to  it.  He  had  made  It  not  a 
solar  energy  plant,  but  a  delightful  science 
lab  for  girls  in  a  delightful  setting.  It  Is  part 
of  the  science  lesson  that  the  building  is 
heated  by  sunshine. 

Or,  as  Moore  puts  it,  he  married  technical 
e£Ficiency  and  the  pleasant  accommodation 
of  human  purposes.  As  in  any  good  marriage, 
there  had  to  be  some  give  and  take  on  both 
sides. 

It  would  have  been  technically  more  eflS- 
cient,  for  instance,  to  give  the  solar  collector 
roof  a  steeper  slant,  But  that  woulld  have 
made  an  excessively  high  celling  and  little 
sense. 

To  make  the  sunshine  collecting  roof 
seem  smaller  than  It  Is,  Moore  sank  Its 
lowest  part  In  the  ground.  It  shelters  a 
walkway  alongside  the  building,  which 
serves  as  a  shortcut  between  the  old  and 
the  new  sections  of  the  Maderla  campus. 

Moore  also  made  the  roof  trapezoid  in 
shape  so  It  will  look  less  overwhelming  and 
more  Interesting  than  a  dumb,  big,  black 
glass  panel.  One  of  the  building's  pointed 
comers  is  all  glass  to  accommodate  a  green- 
house. In  a  touch  of  sheer  delight,  some 
^ace  between  that  and  the  building  itself 
Is  left  open,  connected  only  by  a  flying  beam. 

The  interior  is  as  flexible  as  the  school 
wanted  It  to  be.  It  Is  Just  a  great  big  loft  with 
the  pipes  and  ducts  open  to  view.  They  are 
painted  to  indicate  their  function:  blue  for 
fresh  air,  red  for  heated  air,  etc. 

The  6,000-square-foot  laboratory  and 
teaching  space  can  be  divided  into  smaller 
rooms  by  glass  sliding  doors.  There  Is  also  a 
photography  laboratory  and  ample  instruc- 
tors' prep  rooms  and  offices. 

Simshine  will  provide  at  least  60  percent 
of  the  heat  for  the  building.  The  storage 
tank  will  keep  warm  for  two  or  three  days 
without  sunshine.  If  it  starts  to  cool,  an 
oversized  boiler  In  the  adjacent  gymnasium 
will  automatically  warm  it  up  again. 

There  is  no  air-conditioning,  in  part  be- 
cause cross  ventilation  should  keep  the  girls 


cool,  in  part  because  solar  air-conditioning  Is 
not  sufficiently  advanced  yet. 

The  government  and  big  industry  seem 
reluctant  to  advance  solar  technology,  par- 
tlcluarly  the  direct  conversion  of  solar  radia- 
tion Into  electricity.  "The  suspicion  is  almost 
unavoidable  that  giant  firms,  because  of  their 
large  Investments  in  nuclear  technology,  hope 
that  solar  energy  will  not  gain  rapidly,"  said 
Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.),  not  long  ago. 

Moore,  at  any  event,  got  no  help  from  any 
of  the  government  bureaucracies  that  are 
supposed  to  help  research  and  develop  the 
Idea  of  stealing  heat  from  the  sun. 

"They  did  not  even  answer  my  phone 
calls,"  he  said. 

Like  a  windmill,  the  Madeira  Science 
Building  is  no  earth-shaking  technological 
breakthrough.  But  at  a  time  of  frivolous 
architectural  stunts  and  muscle  flexing — 
when  architects  make  concert  hall  lobbies 
look  like  "space  age"  bo.ler  rooms — Moore  has 
shown  us  that  a  true  technical  advance  can 
be  handled  simply  and  humanely. 

He  has  shown  us  that  technology  need  not 
scare  us,  that  we  can  bring  It  down  to 
the  human  scale  and  esthetic  continuity. 

But  most  of  all,  after  years  of  talk  about 
applying  solar  heating  to  a  large  building, 
Maderia  and  Arthur  Moore  Just  went  and 
did  It. 


THE  TIME  TO  STOP  THE  CONCORDE 
IS  NOW 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fee  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  has  finally 
released  what  it  is  terming  its  "final  en- 
vironmental impact  statement"  on  fee 
British /French  supersonic  aircraft,  the 
Concorde. 

While  this  final  statement  on  fee  en- 
vironmental effects  of  allowing  the  Con- 
corde to  land  on  a  regular  basis  at  Ken- 
nedy and/or  Dulles  airports  is  not  labeled 
a  formal  cost-versus-benefits  analysis,  I 
believe  feat  fee  American  public  is  now 
able  to  clearly  assess  what  fee  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  Concorde  are  to  us, 
especially  fee  tens  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  live  hear  any  international  air- 
port where  the  Concorde  might  be  per- 
mitted to  land  and  take-off. 

Clearly,  the  costs  and  potential  lia- 
bilities of  the  Concorde  are  overwhelm- 
ing, and  fee  benefits  are  minimal. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  William 
T.  Coleman  himself  acknowledges  that, 
based  on  the  final  environmental  impact 
statement,  there  will  be  major  costs  and 
risks  involved  in  allowing  the  Concorde 
to  land  here  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Coleman  yesterday  summarized 
the  10-pound  final  report  and  included 
these  capsules : 

Due  to  depletion  of  ozone  in  the  at- 
mosphere caused  by  even  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Concorde  flights  into  our  country. 
these  flights  "may  create  an  incidence 
of  200  new  cases  of  skin  cancer  In  the 
United  States  this  year." 

These  stratospheric  operations  of  the 
Concorde  on  the  limited  basis  of  six  dally 
landings  and  six  daily  take-offs  In  fee 
United  States  are  predicted  to  result  in 
"small  changes  in  fee  Earfe's  strato- 
spheric opacity  and  ozone  layer." 

The  noise  levels  produced  by  the  Con- 
corde and  inflicted  on  the  hundreds  of 


feousands  of  people  who  live  near  Ken- 
nedy and  Dulles  Airports  will  be  "at  least 
twice  as  loud"  as  the  long-range  jets  such 
as  fee  Boeing  707  and  McDonnell-Doug- 
las DC-8.  and  "roughly  four  times  as  loud 
as  newer,  long-range,  wide-body  air- 
craft" such  as  the  Boeing  747  and  the 
Douglas  DC-10. 

The  Concorde  will  be  emitting  a  far- 
greater-fean-average  level  of  low  fre- 
quency noises.  These  will  be  readily  Iden- 
tiflable  as  coming  from  the  Concorde, 
will  be  heard  by  more  people  fean  the 
sounds  from  ofeer  jet  aircraft,  and  will 
result  in  structured  vibrations  in  build- 
ings near  its  arrival  and  departure  paths 
which  will  be  five  times  as  great  as  fee  vi- 
brations caused  by  any  ofeer  kind  of 
airplane. 

We  who  live  in  fee  district  surround- 
ing Kennedy  Airport  are  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  Colemsm  and  fee  FAA  for  finally 
releasing  feeir  final  report  on  the  burn- 
ing issue  of  fee  Concorde. 

It's  comforting  to  be  told  that  th«re 
may  well  be  new  regular  noises  roaring 
over  Kennedy  Airport  eight  times  a  day 
that  are  at  least  twice  as  loud  as  any  o^ 
fee  other  jeteraft  which  regiilarly  dis- 
rupt our  lives. 

It  is  reassuring  to  be  Informed  that  the 
Concorde  will  produce  structural  vibra- 
tions in  fee  homes  near  fee  flight  paths 
roughly  flve  times  as  great  as  "conven- 
tional" jet  aircraft — ^but  that  these  vi- 
brations, fee  FAA  predicts,  will  be  below 
fee  structural  damage  limits.  Clearly, 
our  houses  will  shake  like  mix-masters 
eight  times  a  day,  but  fee  FAA  promises 
feat  feey  will  not  crumble  down  on  top 
of  us. 

It  Is  nice  to  learn  that  there  will  be 
more  stench  and  air  pollution  and  greatly 
Increased  dsmgers  of  airplane  crashes 
around  Keimedy  so  that  business  execu- 
tives and  upper-income  travelers  can 
shave  a  few  hours  off  feeU  exhausting 
cross-oceanic  flights. 

We  are  especlaUy  relieved  to  learn 
feat  feere  will  be  only  200  new  cases  of 
skin  cancer — alfeough  we  are  comforted 
to  know  feat  fee  FAA  believes  no  one  will 
die  fnan  it — as  fee  result  of  fee  Con- 
corde's arrival  into  our  lives.  I  am  won- 
dering Just  how  far  feis  administration 
thinks  It  can  go  wife  feis  game  of  tri- 
age—playing God — wife  fee  Uves  of  our 
citizens.  Two  hundred  new  cases  of  skin 
cancer  Is  200  too  many. 

There  remains  a  vast  array  of  prob- 
lems and  unanswered  questions  about 
fee  Concorde,  around  which  the  admin- 
istration continues  to  tapdance.  There 
are  fee  tremendous  hazards  of  air 
crashes  posed  by  fee  Concorde  approacliB 
ing  our  airports  wife  Inadequate  fuel  re- 
serves which  disrupt  fee  holding  pat- 
terns and  flight  patterns  of  ofeer  aircraft 
scheduled  to  land.  There  have  been  two 
major  crashes  at  Kennedy  Airport  since 
June — one  of  them  the  worst  fatal  crash 
in  our  Nation's  historv.  But  why  not  add 
yet  anofeer  risk  to  one  of  the  world's 
busiest  airports,  says  fee  Ford  adminis- 
tration. 

There  remain  fee  cat-and-mouse 
games  which  the  Concorde  will  be  play- 
ing wife  our  noise  mo".itors  at  fee  end 
of  our  runways,  the  Concorde  swerves 
into  a  major  25-degree  bank  over  our 
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homes  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  ground 
to  avoid  recording  its  hideous  and  illegal 
roar  into  the  noise  monitors  there. 

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  unan- 
swered question  concerns  the  secret  dip- 
lomatic maneuvers  of  the  Nixon  and  Ford 
administrations  which  have  placed  such 
threatening  pressures  on  the  PAA  to  ap- 
prove the  Concorde. 

Rarely  has  the  PAA  felt  constrained 
to  engage  In  such  a  protracted  period  of 
analysis  and  introspection,  of  revised 
statements,  of  hedging  and  delay,  exem- 
plified by  the  most  recent  decision  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Coleman  not  to 
act  on  the  final  environmental  report  but 
to  hold  even  more  hearings  and  delay  his 
decision  for  yet  another  month  after 
those  hearings  are  held  early  next  year. 
We  now  have  a  final  environmental 
Impact  statement  on  the  Concorde.  Now 
It  is  time  for  a  final  foreign  policy  im- 
pact statement  on  the  Concorde  from 
the  Pord  administration.  It  is  time  for 
the  pubUc  to  know  exactly  what  tight 
little  private  arrangements  were  made 
between  the  White  House  and  the  British 
and  French  during  the  Nixon  and  Pord 
administrations.  It  Is  time  to  let  the 
American  people  find  out  whether  dip- 
lunatic  expediency  or  urgent  quesUons 
of  health,  safety,  and  the  environment 
are  now  predominant  In  govenunental 
decisionmaking. 

Secretary  Coleman  himself  has  stated 
the  case  against  the  Concorde  with  his 
own  PAA  final  report,  and  stated  it  well. 
The  hearings  next  January  are  bound  to 
produce  the  same  repetitive  testimony 
and  counterclaims.  Why.  then,  does  he 
want  delay  and  more  delay,  before  mak- 
ing his  decision? 

Is  It  that  Secretary  Coleman  and  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  and  President  Pord 
really  want  a  6-month  test  period  for  the 
Concorde  which  the  residents  near  either 
Kennedy  or  Dulles  airports  will  be  told 
to  endure?  This  test  period  would  be 
cruel  and  imnecessary  punishment  for 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  residents 
rae  nightmare  noises  which  roar  out  of 
the  Concorde  are  just  as  horrendous  and 
mind  shattering  to  people  living  near 
these  airports,  whether  or  not  they  are 
termed  by  the  Pord  administration  to  be 
test"  noises. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Concorde  is  too 
much  noise  at  too  great  a  safety  risk  and 
it  cannot  be  permitted  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port or  Dulles  Airport  or  anywhere  else 
in  this  country— not  even  once.  The  time 
to  stop  the  Concorde  is  now— not  a  year 
"°^now   after   a    contrived    testing 
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BLACK  LUNG  VICTIMS  DESERVE 
SIMPLE  JUSTICE 

•Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  blatant  examples  of  heavy-handed 
pressure  from  an  official  that  I  have  ever 

f^.*^.°*^*^^^***  ^  "^«  Social  Security 
Administration.  Robert  L.  Trachtenberg 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and 
AppeaJs,  has  sent  a  letter  to  all  of  the 
J^^J""*?  administraUve  law  Judges.  In 
a  bald  attempt  to  Intimidate  them  liito 


making    fewer    awards    to    deserving 
victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  Include  a 
copy  of  the  letter  and  an  article  from 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  about  It. 
in  the  Record  with  my  remarks,  so  the 
Members  themselves  can  look  at  this 
gross  and  extreme  violation  of  ethics,  due 
process  and  simple  justice. 

But  I  want  to  caU  it  to  the  special 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  oversees  the  social  security 
program,  and  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  will  be  concerned  about  the 
violations  of  good  judicial  procedure  on 
the  part  of  a  Government  official. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  Standards  reported  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1975 
to  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  We  are  going  to  work  hard  to 
make  that  piece  of  legislation  a  strength- 
ening bulwark  of  the  black  lung  program. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  do  it,  to  insure 
that  those  coal  miners  who  are  suffering 
from  black  lung  because  they  dug  the 
coal  the  Nation  needs,  and  their  widows 
and  children,  get  the  benefits  they  de- 
serve. And  we  are  going  to  have  to  see 
to  it  that  obstacles  to  simple  justice,  such 
as  officials  who  cannot  see  people  but 
only  see  percentages  and  figures,  are  not 
allowed  to  destroy  the  program. 

Memorandum 
Depabtment  of  Health.  Education, 
AND  Weltabe.  Social  SEcuRrrr  Ad- 

I  MINISTRATION, 

October  20, 1975. 
To:    All    Black    Lung    Admlnutratlve    Law 

Judges. 
Prom:  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals, 
subject:  Processing  Black  Lung  Cases. 

In  my  memorandum  of  July  1,  I  stressed 
the  need  to  Increase  production  at  the  hear- 
ing level  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  there 
has  been  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Black  Lung  case  dispositions.  How- 
ever, I  am  concerned  that  this  Increase  in 
production  has  been  accompanied  by  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  in  the  Black  Lung  reversal 
rate. 

During  the  period  January  through  July 
1975,  the  reversal  rate  In  Black  Lung  showed 
a  slight  decline.  This  can  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  current  medical  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  a  claimant  In  support  of  his  ap- 
pUcatlon  for  Black  Lung  benefits  must  be 
related  back  to  the  Jurisdictional  cut-off  date 
of  July  1,  1973.  While  such  evidence  must 
be  considered,  its  significance  generally  les- 
sens as  we  move  further  away  from  the  cut- 
off period.  The  recent  Increase  in  the  re- 
versal rate  during  the  last  two  months  U 
therefore  difficult  to  understand.  Our  review 
of  the  Individual  production  records  shows 
that  the  higher  reversal  rate  was  caused 
largely  by  an  increase  in  the  reversal  rate  of 
a  relatively  small  number  of  Judges. 

In  consideration  of  the  overall  Increaseln 
the  reversal  rate,  I  have  decided  to  reinstltute 
the  review  of  favorable  Black  Lung  heariPR 
decisions  by  the  Appeals  Council's  support 
sUff  in  the  Division  of  Appeals  Operations. 
Therefore,  all  such  decisions  (with  the  claim 
file)  should  be  forwarded  to:  Bureau  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals.  P.O.  Box  2518.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20013. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  we  can  substan- 
tially increase  production  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  a  high  level  of  quality.  As 
ALJs  you  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  awarding  benefits  only  to  those  Individu- 
als who  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law 
and  denying  benefits  to  those  who  do  not 
meet  these  requirements.  Although  your  fa- 
vorable decisions  wlU  again  be  reviewed  In 


Central  Office,  I  do  not  expect  that  this  pro- 
cedural change  should  affect  the  high  level 
of  productivity  you  have  demonstrated  dur- 
ing  these  past  few  months. 

The  action  bejng  taken  should  not  be 
construed  as  an  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  independence  of  Black  Lung  Judges.  All 
Black  Lung  Judges  must  continue  to  exer- 
clze  independent  decisional  Judgment.  I  will 
not  tolerate  a  policy  that  restricts  favorable 
actions  to  any  set  figure.  I  am  only  Interest- 
ed m  insuring  that  all  decisions  rendered 
are  correct,  allowing  for  a  reasonable  differ- 
ence of  Judgment. 

Robert  L.  Tbachtenberg, 

Director. 

Social  Secubitt  To  Check  Rulings  on 

Black  Lung 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

_  Washington.— Social      Security     officials. 

'concerned"  about  an  Increase  In  black-lung 

cases  being  won  on  appeal  by  disabled  com 

miners,  have  ordered  field  Judges  to  send 

their  decisions  to  Washington  for  high-level 

review. 

The  agency's  action  was  denounced  yeeter- 
day  by  Rep.  Carl  D.  Perkins,  D-Ky.,  as  the 
most  "gross  and  extreme  violation  of  ethics 
due  process  and  simple  Justice  as  I  have  seen 
In  years." 

Perkins,  a  longtime  critic  of  Social  Secu- 
rity's handling  of  the  black-lung  program, 
said  the  order  was  a  "shameful,  contemptible' 
attempt  to  Intimidate"  administrative  law 
jtidges  who  role  on  miners  appeals. 

The  7th  District  congressman,  chairman 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, said  he  Intends  to  conduct  hearings  In 
the  near  future  on  this  new  element  In  the 
black-lung  controversy. 

At  stake  are  mllllMis  of  dollars  In  black- 
lung  benefits  that  Social  Security  would  be 
forced  to  pay  from  the  Increase  in  decisions 
favorable  to  disabled  miners  appealing  claims 
rejections. 

The  Instructions  to  the  Judges  around  the 
country  were  contained  In  a  memorandum 
sent  last  month  by  Robert  L.  Trachtenberg, 
director  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals. 

Trachtenberg  declined  to  be  Interviewed 
about  the  memo.  But  the  bureau's  executive 
director.  Jan  J.  Sagett,  denied  yesterday  that 
the  order  was  an  attempt  to  Intimidate 
Judges  or  Infringe  on  their  Independence 

Sagett  defended  the  decision  to  review  the 
new  approvals  as  part  of  "our  obligation  to 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  and  to  the 
taxpayers."  He  "categorically"  rejected  any 
suggestion  that  the  agency  is  consciously  at- 
tempting to  hold  back  legitimate  claim  pay- 
ments. ' 

Perkins,  however,  saw  It  differently.  "He 
(Trachtenberg)  may  claim  he  Is  not  attempt- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  Independence  of 
these  Judges,  but  there  Is  not  a  man  or 
woman  who  got  this  memo  who  doesn't  know 
better."  he  said. 

"If  that  Is  not  Intimidation  on  the  part 
of  an  official,  then  I  have  never  seen  Intimi- 
dation m  an  agency  of  federal  government." 
he  added. 

Trachtenberg's  memo,  after  Informing 
Judges  that  they  must  send  claim-approval 
decisions  to  Washington  for  higher  review 
cautioned  that  the  order  "should  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  attempt  to  Interfere  with  the 
Independence  of  black-lung  Judges  " 

But  earlier.  Trachtenberg  said  he  was 
■concerned"  about  "a  significant  Increase- 
In  the  Judges*  rate  of  reversal  of  black-lunit 
denials.  He  noted  that  the  trend  was  down 
between  January  and  July,  but  then  sud- 
denly spurted  upward  In  a  way  that  was 
"difficult  to  understand." 

He  reminded  the  Judges  that  they  "are 
charged  with  the  responslbuity  of  awarding 
benefits  only  to  those  individuals  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law  and  denying 
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benefits  to  those  who  do  not  meet  these  re- 
quirements." 

In  view  of  the  Increase  of  reversals.  Trach- 
tenberg said,  all  such  decisions  now  must  be 
forwarded,  with  each  miner's  case  file,  to 
Washington  for  review  by  the  agency's  Ap- 
peals Council  staff. 

Sagett  contended  that  the  decision  was 
merely  a  return  to  a  procedure  followed  ear- 
lier. The  council  reviews  claims  denials,  but 
It  also  makes  periodic  random  checks  of  aU 
decisions  to  determine  "quality"  of  the  field 
judges'  decisions. 

Sagett  said  the  "comprehensive  review" 
of  black-lung  decisions  had  been  svispended 
earlier  this  year  "very  reluctantly"  in  order 
to  get  more  agency  personnel  involved  in 
cleaning  up  a  backlog  of  pending  claims. 

"We  saw  as  our  goal  to  get  as  many  claim- 
ants a  hearing  as  possible.  We  thought  we 
could  take  these  steps  to  free  up  the  man- 
power." he  said. 

But.  as  this  occurred.  Sagett  said,  "the 
quality  of  decisions  without  comprehensive 
review  deteriorated  ...  We  are  also  looking 
at  the  bigh-aSlrmers  (of  denials) ,  not  solely 
picking  on  Judges  who  are  paying  the  claims." 

Perkins,  other  member  of  Congress  and 
miners'  organizations  have  complained  about 
the  arbitrariness  of  Social  Security  rulings 
In  denying  benefits  to  black-lung  claimants 
who  feel  they  are  entitled. 

The  critics  also  have  charged  that  many 
of  the  denials  resulted  from  an  agency  de- 
cision to  attempt  to  hold  down  the  soaring 
cost  of  the  black-lung  program,  which  has 
paid  out  more  than  $3.6  billion  since  It  be- 
gan In  1070. 

Until  the  Trachtenberg  memo  surfaced, 
there  had  been  no  firm  Indications  that  of- 
ficials here  were  keeping  track  of  the  various 
law  Judges'  reversals  of  denials  of  applicants' 
claims. 


SENIOR.  CITIZENS  SEMINAR 

(Mr.  EILBERO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day morning  October  18, 1  held  a  seminar 
on  the  problems  of  older  and  retired  per- 
sons for  the  leaders  of  senior  citizens' 
organizations  in  my  district. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  hear 
from  the  senior  citizens  about  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  main  problems  facing 
them  and  how  Government  can  best  deal 
with  these  issues. 

A  panel  of  experts  from  city.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  was  present  so  answers 
and  advice  could  be  given  on  the  spot. 

About  75  people  attended  the  seminar 
which  lasted  more  than  3  hours.  The 
discussion  was  spirited  and  I  believe  both 
the  senior  citizens  and  the  government 
representatives  benefited  from  the  ex- 
change. 

We,  in  Government,  were  given  first 
hand  information  about  the  problems  of 
our  older  citizens  and  how  existing  pro- 
grams are  working. 

The  persons  who  attended  the  meeting 
were  given  valuable  information  about 
where  they  can  get  help  and  information 
to  aid  them  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
they  and  the  members  of  their  organiza- 
tions face  every  day. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  tha 
minutes  of  the  seminar. 
Minutes  of  the  Senior  Citizens  Seminar — 

OCTOBBI   18,    107S 

The  Senior  Citizens  Seminar  convened  at 
9:30  a.m.  with  The  Honorable  Joshua  Bilberg 
presiding. 


Congressman  Eilberg  stated  that  this  Sem- 
inar was  designed  to  help  each  of  us  under- 
stand more  thoroughly  the  needs  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  and  Just  how  government  can  and 
should  help  to  meet  them.  A  Panel  of  Experts 
was  present  to  answer  questions.  He  stated 
that  they  cannot  provide  solutions  for  all  of 
the  problems,  but  they  should  be  able  to  give 
suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  issues  raised. 
Because  time  was  limited.  Congressman  Ell- 
berg  asked  everyone  to  limit  their  comments 
to  five  minutes  in  length  so  that  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  could  be  heard  on  each 
issue.  The  longer  prepared  statements  will  be 
placed  In  the  Congressional  Record  and 
mailed  to  everyone  who  has  attended  this 
Seminar. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  senior  citizens  the 
number  one  and  often  only  problem  is  eco- 
nomic. Adequate,  even  outstanding,  health 
care  Is  available  to  ev^yone  who  can  pay  for 
it.  The  same  Is  true  for  housing,  food,  trans- 
portation, and  all  of  the  other  problems 
which  make  retirement  less  than  the  "Golden 
Years"  we  all  think  they  should  be.  Also.  It 
Is  not  enough  for  people  to  have  only  the 
means  to  provide  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 
Senior  citizens  should  be  able  to  have  at  least 
a  few  luxuries.  They  should  be  able  to  pay  for 
some  entertainment,  or  the  ability  to  waste 
a  few  dollars  on  something  unnecessary  and 
frivolous  Just  because  they  want  to. 

Congressman  Eilberg  stated  that  it  Is  his 
Intention  to  work  at  the  federal  level  to  pro- 
vide senior  citizens  with  the  maximum 
amount  of  benefits.  This  means  that  when 
President  Ford  announces  he  Is  going  to  cut 
federal  spending  that  Social  Security.  Vet- 
erans Benefits,  and  Health  Care  Programs  are 
not  going  to  be  reduced  as  he  has  demanded. 
If  anything  Is  done  In  these  areas.  It  will  be 
to  Increase  the  benefits  available.  There  are 
too  many  other  areas  of  government  which 
are  bloated  and  wasteful  which  can  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated  without  depriving  people 
of  the  help  they  must  have  to  live  a  decent 
life. 

Congressman  Eilberg  further  stated  that 
there  are  serious  problems  with  the  Social 
Security  System,  but  he  believes,  as  do  many 
experts  in  the  field  of  Social  Security  that 
the  short-term  problems  c&n  be  managed 
while  the  system  is  being  revamped.  In  these 
hard  economic  times,  persons  on  fixed  in- 
comes have  been  hit  the  hardest  by  Inflation. 
Pensions  and  other  benefits  have  certainly 
not  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  the  price 
of  food,  homing  and  Just  about  everything 
else.  People  who  receive  Social  Security  are 
going  to  have  to  be  allowed  to  earn  more 
money  without  a  reduction  in  their  benefits 
and  the  demeaning  and  embarrassing  Means 
Tests  are  going  to  have  to  be  modified  or 
eliminated. 

There  Is  also  going  to  have  to  be  a  con- 
certed drive  to  provide  housing  for  senior 
citizens.  There  are  many  excellent  facilities 
In  the  Northeast,  but  they  are  all  filled  to 
capacity  and  have  Impossibly  long  waiting 
lists.  The  federal  government  Is  not  going 
to  build  these  facilities,  but  It  will  have  to 
provide  money  for  loans  and  other  assistance 
to  see  to  It  that  they  are  built. 

At  this  time.  Congressman  Eilberg  stated 
that  he  Is  co-sponsoring  legislation,  the 
Kennedy-Corman  Bill,  which  provides  full 
complete  health  care  for  all  people.  Health 
care  today.  Including  the  vital  area  of  pre- 
ventive care.  Is  simply  too  expensive  for  too 
many  people,  especially  the  elderly.  It  Is  a 
disgrace  in  this  country  that  people  put  off 
visits  to  the  doctor  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford his  fee. 

Congressman  Eilberg  stated  that  he  hoped 
the  leaders  of  the  senior  citizens  groups  In 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  would  re- 
lay the  message  that  there  are  many  people 
in  government  who  care  about  them  and  are 
working  on  their  behalf. 

Congressman  EUberg  proceeded  to  Intro- 
duce the  Panel  of  Experts  as  follows: 


The  Honorable  Melvln  Oreenberg.  Council- 
man. lOth  District. 

Mr.  Jack  O'Brien,  Supervisor,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  7959  Bustleton  Ave- 
nue. Philadelphia.  Pa.  19152. 

Mr.  Edward  Lynch,  Public  Relations  De- 
partment, SEPTA.  200  W.  Wyoming  Avenue. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19140. 

Mrs.  Vlctorlna  Peralto.  Director.  Adult 
Services.  1405  Locust  Street,  Phlladephia, 
Pa.  19102. 

Mr.  Edward  Schwartz.  Deputy  Director. 
Adult  Services.  1405  Loctist  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  19102. 

Mr.  Francis  C.  Oanlszewskl.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner. Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
8th  Floor.  City  Hall  Annex.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
19107. 

Mr.  Anthony  Morrone,  Philadelphia  Hous- 
ing Authority.  2012  Chestnut  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19103. 

Mr.  Ephralm  F.  Goldstein.  Executive  Vice 
President,  Federation  Housing,  Inc.,  1611 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

Mr.  Milton  Jacobs,  State  Board  of  Nursing 
Homes,  6635  Eastwood  Street,  Phlladephia, 
Pa.  19149. 

Mr.  FYed  Whitely.  Manager.  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security.  5115  Grlscom  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19124. 

Mr.  Milton  Lax.  Veterans  Benefits  Coun- 
selor. Veterans  Administration.  District  Of- 
fice. 5000  Wlssahickon  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
Pa.  19144. 

Mr.  Jo(>eph  J.  Baker,  Veterans  Servlcee 
Officer.  Veterans  Administration.  District  Of- 
fice, 5000  Wlssahickon  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  19144. 

Mr.  Anthony  Massot  (Philadelphia  Postal 
Retirees  Senior  Citizens  Club)  stated  that 
he  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  economic 
depression  our  country  faces.  On  behalf  of 
all  the  senior  citizens,  he  commended  Con- 
gressman Eilberg  for  hU  assistance  to  the 
elderly.  He  further  stated  that  In  order  to 
fight  inflation.  Congress  must  act  Immedi- 
ately on  the  necessary  tax  cuts  not  Ued  to 
a  reduction  In  spending.  Mr.  Massot  also  indi- 
cated that  he  would  like  to  see  the  Ken- 
nedy-Corman Bill  passed. 

With  respect  to  Nursing  Home  Care.  Mr. 
Massot  stated  that  this  type  of  facility  should 
be  made  available  to  all  Americans  regard- 
less of  their  financial  position.  He  Indicated 
that  the  present  Administration  Is  opp)osed  to 
any  type  of  financial  legislation  to  aid  the 
elderly  and  advised  those  In  attendance  that 
we  face  a  long  hard  road  but  progress  can 
and  should  be  made  In  this  area. 

Mr.  Massot  also  took  issue  with  the  fact 
that  the  retired  federal  employees  pension 
Is  subjected  to  federal  income  tax,  whereas 
participants  in  the  Social  Security  Program 
are  not. 

Congressman  Eilberg  stated  that  be  bu 
sponsored  House  Resolution  4278.  which 
would  exempt  the  first  $6,000  from  the  fed- 
eral Income  tax. 

Mr.  Massot  urged  Congressman  EUberg  to 
exert  his  Influence  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  have  this  legislation 
passed. 

Mr.  Harry  SUver  (National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees.  Chapter  301)  re- 
iterated the  problem  of  the  taxation  of 
retired  federal  employees  pensions  and  dis- 
cussed the  madequacies  of  the  system.  He 
urged  Congressman  Eilberg  to  mitlate  a  Dis- 
charge Resolution  to  move  the  legislation 
from  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mb.  Mary  McCann  (St.  Matthews  Senior 
Citizens)  requested  the  status  of  the  BUI 
that  was  Introduced  In  Congress,  whereby 
senior  citizens  would  pay  only  $1  for  pre- 
scriptions. People  are  living  longer  today 
and  with  this  extended  life  span  comes  the 
expectancy  of  many  bodily  aUments.  Some  of 
these  senior  citizens  must  live  with  their 
aUmenta  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  high  cost  of  medicine.  She  urged  Con- 
gressman  EUberg   to   use   hla   influence    in 
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Congress  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  sufljering 
of  the  elderly  and  advocated  passage  of  the 
Kennedy-Corman  BUI. 

Mr.  Bernard  Marks  (Assistant  Executive 
Director.  Jewish  Y's  and  Centers  of  Greater 
Philadelphia)  requested  Congressman  Ell- 
berg  make  one  of  his  legislative  priorities 
the  elimination  of  the  Means  Test  which  be- 
came effective  October  1,  1975.  He  noted  that 
if  the  Means  Test  Is  not  eliminated,  hun- 
dreds of  senior  citizens  will  choose  not  to 
participate  In  services  they  are  now  receiv- 
ing. Social  agencies  like  the  JYC  will  be  re- 
quired to  change  staff  assignments  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Means  Tests.  In  reality, 
this  would  mean  that  a  portion  of  the  JYC's 
staff  time  would  be  diverted  from  direct 
service  responsibility  In  order  to  maintain 
the  additional  required  paperwork. 

At  the  present  time  the  JTC  provides  daUy 
120  congregate  meals  and  30  home-bound 
meals,  a  nutrition  hot  lunch  program  funded 
under  TlUe  Vn  through  the  Department  of 
Welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  local 
area  Office  on  Aging,  the  PhUadelphla  Cor- 
poration for  Aging.  There  is  a  constant  de- 
mand for  the  JYC  to  Increase  this  food  serv- 
ice. He  urged  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
broaden  the  funding  source  so  that  the  JYC 
will  be  able  to  expand  -he  congregate  and 
home-delivered  meal  service. 

The  senior  adult  population  in  the  North- 
east and  particularly  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  has  increased  rapidly  over  the 
past  decade.  Because  of  this  dense  senior 
adult  population,  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Agencies  and  the  Jewish  Y's  and  Centers  of 
Greater  Philadelphia  have  converted  the 
Neighborhood  Center  Building  at  6600  Bus- 
tleton  Avenue.  Into  a  Senior  Adult  Center 
now  known  as  Senior  Center/Northeast.  This 
buUdlng  Is  now  the  largest  facility  providing 
group  services  to  the  elderly  in  the  Delaware 
Valley. 

Ms.  Caroline  Smith  (Llddonfleld  Senior 
Citizens)  stated  that  the  older  people  living 
In  Llddonfleld  are  afraid  to  go  out  In  the 
evening  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  con- 
stantly harassed  by  older  chUdren.  They  also 
have  been  faced  with  an  increase  In  burgla- 
ries throughout  the  neighborhood.  She  Indi- 
cated that  the  Pennypack  Housing  Project 
faces  the  same  danger  and  requested  added 
police  protection  for  everyone  living  In  these 
areas. 

Councilman  Greenberg  Ekdvlsed  Ms.  Smith 
that  the  City  has  presently  budgeted  for  over 
a  million  dollars  to  be  utilized  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  Police  Building,  east  of  Roose- 
velt Blvd.  By  dividing  the  District  In  half,  ad- 
ditional manpower  and  equipment  will  be 
brought  Into  the  area  thereby  alleviating  a 
majority  of  the  police  protection  problem. 
Development  of  the  new  Police  Building  is 
ciirrently  underway,  with  construction  of  the 
Building  due  sometime  next  year. 

Congressman  Ellberg  stated  that  he  would 
submit  Ms.  Smith's  complaint  to  the  appro- 
priate authorities.  In  order  to  rectify  the 
situation  and  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  senior  citizens  living  In  these  areas. 

Mr.  Morrone  stated  that  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority  is  also  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem and  urged  Ms.  Smith  to  plead  her  case 
before  the  Executive  Court  to  apprise  them 
of  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  situation  as  a 
favor  to  the  Community. 

1^.  Sol  Balkind  (Senior  Citizen)  stated 
that  he  was  deeply  concerned  over  the  rising 
cost  of  the  "es  Special"  provided  by  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  He  indicated  that 
since  1969,  this  plan  hes  risen  22%.  He  rec- 
ommended that  a  freeze  be  placed  on  the 
price  of  the  "65  Special",  with  the  federal 
government  paying  the  difference. 

Mr.  WUlie  LaSalva  (United  Auto  Workers) 
stated  that  due  to  the  rising  cost  of  health 
care,  \X  Is  imperative  that  Congress  pass  the 
Kennedy-Corman  BUI.  He  urged  Congressman 
EUberg  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  move 
the  legislation  through  Congress. 


Mr.  LaSalva  also  mentioned  Hoxise  Resolu- 
tion 21,  currently  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
whereby  they  ruled  that  the  Pittsburgh  Glass 
Company  does  not  have  to  negotiate  for  re- 
tirees. He  Indicated  that  these  retirees  have 
put  in  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  company 
and  he  feels  that  this  riUlng  is  unjust.  He 
urged  Congressman  Ellberg  to  investigate  thla 
Bill  and  take  whatever  measures  necessary  to 
rescind  the  ruling. 

Mr.  LaSalva  stated  that  he  was  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  rising  rental  costs  and  urged 
that  something  be  done  to  control  the 
situation. 

Councilman  Greenberg  stated  that  he  was 
In  favor  of  rent  control  and  that  during  the 
recent  Public  Hearings  held  on  this  subject 
the  rent  control  bUl  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
9  to  6.  He  also  Indicated  that  It  did  not  ap- 
pear likely  the  Bill  would  be  passed  In  the 
Immediate  future. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Rablnowltch  (Federation 
Walk-In  Center)  stated  that  at  the  present 
time,  InsufiScient  housing  exists  for  the  aged. 
She  Indicated  that  they  are  all  on  Social 
Security  and  very  few  have  extra  funds  to 
pay  for  housing.  The  major  problem  appears 
to  be  the  annual  rent  Increases,  sometimes 
as  much  as  $25.  It  has  reached  a  point  in  ovur 
community  that  In  order  to  have  a  place 
to  Uve,  many  senior  citizens  do  not  have 
food  or  other  things  that  are  required  as 
necessities  of  life.  There  are  a  few  remedlies 
that  can  be  taken  to  alleviate  this  problem, 
i.e.,  more  federally  funded  housing,  or  If 
the  government  could  buUd  up  housing  for 
these  people  within  their  means.  Also,  ef- 
ficiency type  quarters  are  desperately  needed 
as  there  is  very  little  of  this  typj^ftouslng 
m  the  Northeast.  Boarding  houses  are  also 
in  demand  for  people  who  are  not  ready  for 
nursing  homes  but  yet  need  some  type  of 
private  care.  This  situation  is  becoming  a 
more  and  more  serious  and  steps  should  be 
taken  to  correct  these  problems  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Coimcllman  Greenberg  reiterated  the  fact 
that  City  CouncU  Is  aware  of  the  reni,  prob- 
lem and  last  year  proposed  a  BUI  to  regu- 
late rent  control.  This  BUI  was  subsequent- 
ly declared  unconstitutional  and  CouncU- 
man  Greenberg  stated  that  be  will  work 
for  and  support  any  new  legislation  regard- 
ing rent  control. 

Mr.  Morrone  stated  that  the  PhUadelphla 
Housing  Authority  Is  currently  negotiating 
with  Federation  Housing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  310  units  for  the  elderly.  It  Is  hoped 
that  ground  breaking  for  these  units  wlU 
commence  the  end  of  this  year.  The  310 
units  wUl  be  located  on  Red  Lion  Road  and 
will  help  to  ease  the  housing  shortage  in 
the  Northeast. 

ISi.  Morrone  also  stated  that  within  2 
months  the  federal  goverrmient  has  plana 
to  establish  a  rent  subsidy  program  to  as- 
sist Individuals  living  on  a  fixed  Income. 
He  urged  all  senior  citizens  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  new  program. 

Mr.  Goldstein  stated  that  Federation 
Housing  Is  currently  negotiating  with  the 
City  and  State  for  the  310  units  on  Red 
Lion  Road.  This  project  was  scheduled  to 
be  underway  last  spring,  but  was  delayed  due 
to  the  lack  of  federal  funds.  Federa- 
tion Housing  Is  very  much  aware  of  the 
housing  problem  not  only  In  PhUadelphla 
but  throughout  the  country.  Since  the  Nix- 
on Administration,  there  has  been  a  restric- 
tion on  the  disbursement  of  federal  funds 
for  the  elderly.  Congress  has  done  Its  part 
by  proposing  a  series  of  Bills  to  assist  the 
elderly  but  these  Bills  were  either  vetoed 
by  the  President  or  lost  In  the  legislative 
shuflBe. 

Mr.  Goldstein  asked  Congres.sman  EUberg 
the  status  of  the  revised  House  Resolution 
202.  wherein  375  nUUlon  dollars  would  be 
subsidized  for  older  adult  housing.  He  also 
virged  the  people  to  write  to  the  Secretary 
ot  Housing,  Carla  Hills,  to  voice  their  op- 


position to  the  restriction  of  federal  fundi 
for  hotislng. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Goldstein's  question. 
Congressman  Ellberg  stated  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  authorizing  of  funds  as  indi- 
cated In  House  Resolution  202  does  not  ap< 
pear  good.  In  Ught  of  our  present  economic 
condition  and  the  President's  views  toward 
the  allocation  of  federal  funds,  he  supported 
Mr.  Goldstein's  statement  and  urged  the 
people  to  write  to  Ms.  HUls  in  order  that 
the  Administration  may  favorably  reassess 
their  position  on  this  matter. 

One  of  the  senior  citizens  stated  that  she 
has  been  advised  that  the  delay  In  build- 
ing the  Red  Lion  Road  Housing  Project  was 
d  e  to  the  negative  reaction  from  the  peo- 
ple Uving  In  the  area,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  Strahle  and  Horrocks  Housing  Project. 
Mr.  Goldstein  stated  that  the  Strahle  and 
Horrocks  Housing  Project  is  maintained  by 
Federation  Housing  and  that  the  Red  Lien 
Road  Housing  Project  will  also  be  unde  the 
management  of  Federation  Housing.  He  ad- 
mitted the  fact  that  when  Federation  Hous- 
ing started  to  construct  the  Strahle  and  Hor- 
rocks Project  there  was  a  great  deal  of  op- 
position  from  the  people  in  the  Commui  Ity. 
They  feared  a  variety  of  things,  i.e.,  un- 
desirables moving  into  the  neighborhood, 
their  real  estate  would  drop  sharply,  there 
would  be  a  drain  on  their  resources,  the 
height  of  the  proposed  building,  and  en- 
vironmental Impact,  to  name  a  few.  The 
Community  has  since  realized  that  this  is 
untrue,  and  are  now  wholeheartedly  endors- 
ing this  program. 

Mr.  Saul  Rosensteln  (Mature  Adults  of 
Beth  Ami)  stated  that  there  are  many  prob- 
lems facing  the  senior  citizens  today.  He 
indicated  that  consideration  and  compassion 
should  be  the  order  of  things  in  dealing 
with  senior  Americans.  There  are  many  in- 
adeq  acles  and  Injustices  In  our  system  that 
shovUd  be  corrected  In  order  for  the  sente 
citizens  to  Uve  with  dignity  and  respect.  The 
senior  cltl^ns  should  be  prepared  for  retire- 
ment and  the  government  and  other 
agencies  should  establish  a  program  to  as- 
sist In  preparing  Individuals  for  their 
"Golden  Years".  They  can  be  golden,  if  the 
government  wlU  help  to  see  that  they  are 
golden. 

Our  society  Is  under  the  Impression  that 
when  an  Individual  reaches  the  age  of  64 
or  65,  they  have  lost  their  usefulness  and 
are  unable  to  work.  This  Is  a  total  faUacy, 
and  we  are  wasting  great  resources  and  hu- 
man energy.  Senior  citizens  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  In  America  by  using  their 
wealth  of  experience  in  a  majority  of  fields, 
I.e.,  guidance  counselors,  advisors,  teachers, 
etc. 

Councilman  Greenberg  stated  that  he  is 
quite  Interested  In  the  money  that  has  been 
allocated  to  the  City  Senior  '~')tlzen  Centers. 
He  stated  that  65  to  65  mUlion  dollars  has 
been  aUocatcd  for  Community  Development 
and  that  1  mlUlon  has  been  earmarked  for 
Senior  Citizen  Centers.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
City  will  construct  Senior  Citizen  Centers 
throughout  the  City  in  the  not  too  distant 
fut'ire. 

Ms.  Sadie  Welsgold  (Shaare  Shamayim 
Senior  AdiUts)  requested  Information  as  to 
why  ijeople  of  better  Income  have  the  apart- 
ments In  the  Strahle  and  Horrocks  Housing 
Project  rather  than  people  of  lower  income. 
Mr.  Goldstein  stated  that  the  Strahle 
Building  Is  subsidized  under  the  Housing 
Act  which  provides  for  low  and  middle  in- 
come elderly  and  handicapped  people.  There 
is  also  an  additional  subsidized  rent  sup- 
plementation of  the  Interest  on  the  mort- 
gage and,  therefore.  40%  of  the  rents  are 
double  subsidized  and  the  rental  Is  reduced 
across  the  board. 

Mr.   Morrone   reiterated   his   previous   re- 
marks by  advising  the  senior  citizens  to  take 
advantage  of  the  federal  government's  rent  . 
subsidy  program  that  is  forthcoming. 
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Mr.  Goldstein  Indicated  that  he  was  a 
little  Critical  of  the  federal  government's  new 
program.  He  stated  that  at  the  present  time 
we  need  more  housing  and  the  government 
shoiUd  initiate  legislation  of  this  nature. 

Congressman  EUberg  took  exception  to 
Mr.  Goldstein's  remarks  and  stated  that  the 
senior  citizens  cannot  wait  two  and  three 
years  for  construction  of  new  housing,  they 
need  assistance  now. 

Mr.  Ned  Egnal  (Gray  Panthers)  stated  that 
someone  once  vreote  a  long  time  ago  that  a 
society  is  rated  by  the  manner  in  which  It 
cares  for  Its  old  people.  Based  on  what  he  has 
heard  today,  it  appears  that  our  society  Is 
not  going  to  be  given  a  good  rating.  An  im- 
portant thing  is  that  there  is  not  a  single 
program  or  item  that  Is  not  subjected  to  some 
kind  of  legislation.  It  appears  that  the  people 
must  get  out  and  vote  for  those  Individuals 
who  are  in  favor  of  legislation  that  wlU 
assist  the  low  and  middle  class  citizens.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  less  than  50%  of  the  people 
go  to  the  poles  and  vote.  With  this  type  of 
attitude,  we  can  only  blame  ourselves  for  the 
lack  oi  financial  a;:sistance  we  so  desperate- 
ly need  today. 

Congressman  EUberg  recognized  Mrs.  Mary 
Moors  stating  that  she  has  been  submitting 
various  Ideas  and  recommendations  to  his 
District  Office  throughout  the  year.  He  en- 
couraged those  In  attendance  to  feel  free  to 
communicate  with  his  office  during  the  up- 
coming yeEu:. 

Mrs.  Mary  Moors  (Eberhartvllle,  Northeast 
Coalition  for  Conununlty  Programs)  stated 
that  there  are  many  people  In  the  Commu- 
nity who  own  homes  that  would  be  happy  to 
take  In  senior  citizens.  The  problem  lies  In 
the  fact  that  most  of  these  homes  need  re- 
modeling. The  home  owners  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  if  they  remodel,  they  are  faced 
with  an  increase  In  their  assessment.  She 
recommended  that  the  city  put  a  freeze  on 
assessments,  due  to  remodeling,  and  have 
the  federal  government  reimburse  the  city 
for  the  loss  of  revenue. 
'  Congressman  Ellberg  voiced  his  concern 
over  the  increase  in  complaints  regarding  late 
Social  Security  payments  and  asked  Mr. 
O'Brien  to  addres  the  forum  on  this  problem. 
Mr.  O'Brien  stated  that  he  shares  Con- 
gressman EUberg's  concern  regarding  late 
payments.  He  Indicated  that  Social  Security 
has  certain  operative  procedures  that  they 
must  foUow  in  order  to  facUltate  payments. 
One  of  the  procedures  Is  called  a  "Guarantee 
Payment"  which  Insures  payment  within  10 
days  after  a  complaint  Is  received.  Mr. 
O'Brien  urged  the  attendees  to  contact  him 
inunediately  when  payment  Is  not  received 
and  he  wUl  undertake  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  effect  payment  In  a  timely  manner. 
Rev.  Nevln  Kershner  (Pastor,  Philadelphia 
Protestant  Home)  stated  that  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  all  people  should  be  respected.  He 
is  appalled  at  the  attitude  that  because  a 
person  is  65  or  retired  he  shoiUd  be  taken 
out  of  circulation  and  placed  in  the  "Out  of 
Date  Pile".  As  long  as  possible,  people  should 
have  the  right  to  live  as  they  choose  and 
make  their  own  decisions.  When  health  or 
other  reasons  make  this  impossible,  the  elder- 
ly should  still  be  treated  with  dignity  and 
resjject. 

Rev.  Kershner  stated  that  he  advocated 
the  following  House  Resolutions: 

HR  2041 — which  would  establish  a  guaran- 
teed minimum  income  for  the  elderly. 

HR  4165 — which  would  increase  the  out- 
side earnings  not  subject  to  Social  Security 
deductions. 

HR  2836— which  would  Include  qualifying 
drugs  of  out-patients  under  Medicare. 

HR  8677— which  would  attempt  to  reach 
eligible  people  under  the  SSI  benefits. 

HR  13631 — ^whlch  corrected  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  SSI  ellgibUlty  under  HR  8877. 
He  appealed  for  legislation  tempered  with 


reason  to  enable  the  elderly  to  receive  the 
care  they  need  at  reasonable  costs. 

Mr.  Tony  Polard  (Citizens  AUlance)  re- 
quested Information  pertaining  to  Landls 
Hospital. 

Mrs.  Peralto  stated  that  Landls  Hospital  Is 
a  State  faculty  and  In  time  wUl  be  turned 
over  to  the  City.  Negotiations  are  underway 
and  major  renovations  wlU  have  to  take 
place  to  meet  the  stringent  Life  Safety  Code 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  before  it  Is  uti- 
lized by  the  public. 

In  response  to  a  question  regarding  the 
faculties  at  VaUey  Forge  General  Hospital, 
Mrs.  Peralto  stated  that  the  situation  has 
not  been  clarified.  Valley  Forge  General  Hos- 
pital is  being  taken  over  by  the  State  and  the 
utUlzatlon  of  this  f aclUty  has  been  and 
should  be  of  great  concern  to  the  senior 
citizens. 

Congressman  EUberg  suggested  that  senior 
citizens  write  to  the  Governor  and  State 
Legislators  and  apprise  them  of  their  do- 
mestic needs.  If  reductions  must  be  made, 
they  should  be  maije  In  our  appropriations 
for  defense,  foreign  aid  and  agricultural  sub- 
sidles  not  in  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  Al  Conti  (St.  Martins  Senior  Citizens) 
referenced  the  previous  discussion  regarding 
Landls  Hospital  and  stated  that  he  was  in- 
formed that  500  beds  at  the  facility  were  not 
being  utilized  during  the  past  3  years,  which 
Is  inconceivable  due  to  the  demand  for  nurs- 
ing home  care. 

Ms.  Elsie  Plnkowltz  (Association  of  Con- 
cerned Citizens,  Jewish  Y's  and  Centers  of 
Greater  Philadelphia)  stated  that  she  has 
made  a  survey  on  private  home  care  for  the 
senior  citizen.  One  of  the  aspects  of  this 
svu-vey  dealt  with  the  avaUablllty  of  home 
care  after  a  stay  In  the  hospital.  She  reported 
that  there  is  little  assistance  available.  There 
should  be  more  people  available  to  take  care 
of  senior  citizens  In  private  home  care  faclU- 
tles  m  order  to  keep  the  senior  citizens  out 
of  nursing  homes. 

Mrs.  Peralto  stated  that  Adult  Services  is 
fully  aware  of  this  problem  throughout  the 
city.  In  PhUadelphla  alone,  we  need  $40  mil- 
lion for  this  type  of  program  and  we  are 
oiUy  receiving  $10  miUion.  People  are  hesi- 
tant to  partake  in  the  program,  due  to  the 
fact  that  reimbursement  is  slow  and  many 
services  have  been  curtailed  due  to  lack  of 
funds. 

She  urged  aU  senior  citizens  to  attend  the 
Mass  Rally  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  October 
21,  1975,  at  10:00  a.m.  at  Broad  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  State  and  City  officials. 

Mr.  Harry  Kaplan  (Friendly  Mens'  Club, 
Jewish  Y's  and  Centers  of  Greater  PhUadel- 
phla) stated  that  he  advocated  wage  and 
price  control  coinciding  with  a  Social  Secu- 
rity raise.  He  Indicated  that  a  Social  Security 
raise  is  meaningless  without  the  wage  and 
price  control  measures. 

Congressman  Ellberg  agreed  with  Mr.  Kap- 
lan and  added  that  wage  and  price  control 
should  also  Include  profits  and  dividends 
and  interest  as  well. 

Ms.  Lorraine  Mazuret  (First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Farnkford  Senior  Citizens)  raised  the 
question  of  some  500  beds  not  being  utUlzed 
at  the  Naval  Hospital. 

Mr.  Lax  stated  that  the  Naval  Hospital  Is 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Veterans  Administration  does 
have  a  contract  with  the  Naval  Hospital  to 
utilize  some  of  their  facilities.  Also,  the  Vet- 
erans Hospital  has  a  very  fast  turnover  of 
patients  and  in  emergency  situations  have 
utilized  facilities  in  Wilmington,  Delaware 
to  afford  our  Philadelphia  veterans  the  best 
care  possible.  Mr.  Lax  advised  the  attendees 
to  contact  his  office  for  further  Information 
regarding  the  benefits  that  all  veteraxis  are 
entitled  to  under  the  Veterans  Law. 

Mr.  John  Crawford  (Resurrection  Roman 
Catholic    Chxirch)     stated    that    his    sister 


passed  away  on  July  28,  1975  and  he  was 
Instructed  to  return  her  Social  Security 
check.  He  asked  Mr.  O'Brien  the  reason  for 
this  procedure. 

Mr.  O'Brien  stated  that  the  law  requires 
that  a  check  issued  to  an  individual  during 
the  month  in  which  be  dies  must  be  re- 
turned. Congressman  Ellberg  has  Introduced 
legislation  to  stop  this  practice.  UntU  the 
law  Is  changed,  the  procedure  wiU  remain 
In  effect. 

Mr.  Nathan  MlUer  (President,  Shaare 
Shamayim  Senior  Adults)  requested  infor- 
mation on  when  Landls  Hospital  would  be 
renovated  and  made  operational. 

Mrs.  Peralto  stated  that  they  were  mov- 
ing as  fast  as  possible  and  urged  attendees 
to  write  to  their  city  and  state  officials  ask- 
ing them  to  expedite  their  efforts  on  this 
project. 

Mr.  William  Muhr  (National  Association 
of  Retired  Federal  Employees)  referenced 
House  Resolution  8023  and  Senate  BUI  1966, 
which  wUl  enable  Blue  Cross  to  Increase  its 
premiums  by  approximately  35%.  Mr.  Muhr 
stated  that  this  Increase  was  the  ciUnUna- 
tlon  of  a  secret  meeting  between  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  and  the  Carriers.  He 
thanked  Congressman  Ellberg  for  opposing 
action  on  the  House  Resolution. 

Congressman  EUberg  advised  the  attendees 
that  his  district  office  Is  there  to  serve  the 
public.  He  indicated  that  the  office  has  a 
free  Une  to  Washington.  If  anyone  desires  to 
know  the  status  of  a  bUl,  or  woiUd  like  a 
copy  of  a  bUl,  he  urged  them  to  caU  the  dis- 
trict office. 

Dr.  WlUlam  Irwin  (Jewish  Y's  and  Centers 
of  Greater  Philadelphia)  stated  that  he  Is 
opposed  to  the  proposed  $28  bUUon  dollar 
tax  cut  In  Social  Services.  He  Indicated  that 
most  of  the  members  of  Congress  are  also 
opposed  to  this  tax  cut.  He  urged  the  separa- 
tion of  Social  Security  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
abolishment  of  the  unified  budget.  In  this 
way,  we  will  know  how  much  is  in  the  Social 
Security  Fund  and  how  much  Social  Security 
can  afford  to  pay.  Dr.  Irwin  stated  that  if 
anyone  is  on  Welfare  and  Social  Security 
practlcaUy  all  of  bis  medical  expenses  are 
paid  for  but  if  he  earns  Just  $1  more  than  the 
base,  he  can  no  longer  qualify.  Dr.  Ij-win 
stated  that  he  advocated  the  Kennedy- 
Corman  Bill. 

Mr.  Whitely  Indicated  that  there  have  been 
some  delays  in  the  issuance  of  compensation 
checks.  He  urged  anyone  who  bad  a  problem 
in  this  area  to  contact  his  office  and  he  would 
do  his  best  to  expedite  payment.  As  of  Octo- 
ber 16,  1975,  positions  in  the  clerical  and 
commercial  fields  wUl  be  handled  by  the 
Employment  Seciurity  Office  located  at  2048 
Arch  Street  in  lieu  of  the  office  at  5115  Oris- 
com  Street. 

Mr.  BenJanUn  Tucker  (Senior  Citizen) 
stated  that  the  Social  Security  checks  tar 
the  Amalgamated  Cutters  cannot  go  directly 
to  the  bank  for  deposit  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  must  register  their  check  niunber  with 
the  Union.  He  also  would  like  to  see  some 
tax  relief  In  the  area  of  Interest  and  pensions. 
Mr.  John  Fischer  stated  that  he  was  cur- 
rently on  disability  Social  Security  and  was 
somewhat  confused  over  the  fare  he  should 
be  paying  to  SEPTA  for  transportation. 

Mr.  Lynch  advised  Mr.  Fischer  that  he  was 
entitled  to  the  handicapped  reduction  in 
SEPTA  fare,  which  is  15<>.  He  suggested  that 
Mr.  Fischer  visit  the  SEPTA  Office  to  apply 
for  the  necessary  card  that  will  entitle  him 
to  the  reduced  fare.  He  noted  that  senior 
citizens  ride  free,  except^  during  peak  hours, 
when  they  are  subjected  to  a  10*  fare. 

Mr.  Goldstein  asked  Mr.  Lynch  if  SEPTA 
had  plans  to  revamp  Its  service  for  the  hand- 
icapped, i.e.,  dial-a-rlde,  ramp  step-up,  etc. 

Mr.  Lynch  stated  that  one  of  the  priorities 
of  the  six  year  SEPTA  Plan  is  directed  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  special  programs 
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tor  the  handicapped.  As  you  know,  SEPTA 
doee  not  make  money,  therefore,  due  to  our 
economic  situation  no  effective  date  can  be 
given  for  the  Implementation  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Sam  HlnJtle  (Retired,  Federal  Order 
of  Police)  stated  that  many  Indlvldual^^cur- 
rently  receiving  food  stamps  do  not  need 
them  and  those  who  need  them  do  not  qual- 
ify for  them.  He  recommended  that  the  legis- 
lators change  the  requirements  for  eligibility 
for  food  stamps. 

Sister  M.  Beata  (Administrator,  Blessed 
John  Neiunann  Nursing  Home)  stated  that 
after  reviewing  the  list  of  bills  Introduced 
Into  the  legislature  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  senior  citizens.  It  Is  very  evident  that 
government  Is  attempting  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  concerns  of  the  elderly.  There 
Is  not  a  lack  of  nursing  home  beds  as  such, 
but  there  is  the  Inability  of  nursing  homes 
to  remain  open  to  render  service  to  the  sick 
and  the  elderly  due  to  the  high  cost  of  re- 
maining open,  and  meeting  all  the  govern- 
mental, state  and  local  regulations  and  with 
Inadequate  reimbursement  trom  the  state. 
Regulations  and  standards,  as  such,  we  do 
need 

The  question  is  not  necessarily  with  the 
regulations,  whether  they  are  logical,  prac- 
tical and  Jtist.  The  problem,  the  concerns, 
are  with  the  state's  lack  of  equitable  reim- 
bursement for  simply  the  "care  of  the  sick 
elderly  In  nursing  homes" — not  even  ad- 
dressing the  subject  of  "quality"  care  of  the 
sick  elderly  and  all  Its  ramifications.  In- 
creasing the  Social  Security,  money  that 
comes  from  the  taxpayer's  pocket,  does  noth- 
ing for  the  recipient  In  a  nursing  home  but 
reduces  the  amount  the  state.  In  turn,  pays 
the  provider.  I.e.,  the  nursing  home,  for 
health  services  to  the  Institutionalized 
elderly. 

Sister  Beata  urged  the  senior  citizens  to 
write  to  their  legislators,  both  state  and  fed- 
eral and  request  that  they  move  to  Imple- 
ment House  Resolution  154  now.  House  Reso- 
lution 154  Is  requesting  the  State  to  Increase 
the  rate  $5  a  day  Immediately.  Our  Federal 
legislators  can,  through  legislation,  force  the 
state  to  move  to  a  cost  related  system  as 
qtdckly  as  possible.  This  Is  the  only  answer 
to  the  nursing  home  bed  shortage,  to  the 
quality  care  we  want  to  render,  to  an  open 
door  policy  for  all  people  regardless  of  their 
ability  or  Inability  to  pay. 

Mrs.  Mary  Moors  (Eberhartvllle,  Northeast 
Coalition  for  Commiuilty  I»rograxns)  recom- 
mended that  home  owners  who  are  65  years 
of  age  and  older  be  exempt  from  paying 
School  Tax. 

Mr.  Dave  Clark  (Senior  Citizen)  recom- 
mended that  Congressman  Ellberg  invite 
some  State  legislators  to  his  next  seminar 
to  answer  the  questions  pertaining  to  State 
programs. 

Congressman  EUberg  stated  that  he  would 
take  Mr.  Clark's  recommendation  under  ad- 
visement. 

Mr.  Mike  Tamburrt  (Field  Vice  President, 
National  Association  of  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees) requested  Congressman  Ellberg  use 
his  Influence  to  exempt  retired  federal  em- 
ployees trom  paying  Income  tax  on  their 
pensions. 

Ms.  Dora  Schatz  (Legislative  Chair  Person, 
Senior  Citizens  Central  Association  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  Vicinity)  submitted  a  state- 
ment advocating  "Home  Maker  Services"  as 
an  alternative  to  nursing  home  care  for  the 
elderly.  She  indicated  that  studies  and  testi- 
monies In  Washington  have  proven  that  the 
elderly  111  improve  more  quickly  and  happily 
when  given  care  in  their  own  homes.  She 
called  upon  Congressman  Ellberg  to  give  this 
new  approach  his  earnest  attention  and  to 
help  In  the  fight  for  Home  Maker  Services 
in  1978. 

Mr.  Irvln  Sannlt  (Secretary,  Senior  Citi- 
zens Committee,  APL-CIO)  submitted  a 
sUtement  reflecting  the  AFL-CIO's  posttloa 


with  respect  to  financial  aid  to  senior  citi- 
zens. He  stated  that  the  AFL-CIO  support 
the  immediate  passage  of  the  Kennedy-Cor- 
man  Health  Security  Bill.  The  time  is  now 
for  an  adequate  health  delivery  system  for 
all  of  our  citizens.  Such  needed  legislation 
would  provide  preventive  health  care  so  that 
better  health  will  be  In  store  for  our  senior 
citizens  In  their  later  years.  It  Is  long  past 
time  for  a  strong  system  of  health  care  cost 
controls.  Medical  costs  have  been  pyramiding 
at  a  tremendous  pace. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  those  who 
oppose  the  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
National  Health  Security  BUI  such  as  the 
Kennedy- Corman  legislation  are  using  such 
attacks  on  the  soundness  of  social  security. 
These  attacks  have  the  double  purpose  of 
destroying  social  security  and  killing  the  en- 
actment of  health  care  legislation. 

An  acute  need  is  for  high  health  and  safe- 
ty standards  in  nursing  homes.  The  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  Subcommittee 
on  Long-Term  Care,  headed  by  Senator 
Frank  E.  Moss,  has  produced  an  aU-lnclusive 
report  on  the  state  nursing  homes  to  excel- 
lent standards.  Senator  Moss  has  introduced 
a  Bill  (S.  1568)  to  require  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare'  to 
establish  a  rating  system  lor  nursing  homes 
participating  In  federal  programs. 

Close  attention  has  to  be  elven  to  the  de- 
plorable conditions  which  pretell  in  too  many 
of  the  boarding  homes.  This  1?  a  Held  which 
has  been  neglected  for  too  loni 

Legal  services  for  older  persons  should  be 
made  available  In  all  community  prdgrams 
under  the  auspices  of  the  new  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  ThU  Is  a  basic  need  for  ou^  el- 
derly who  often  And  themselves  the  victims 
In  the  consumer  field  and  all  other  services 
which  affect  their  lives. 

The  Administration  is  actively  engaged  In 
placing  obstacles  In  the  way  of  construction 
of  low-cost  housing  for  the  elderly.  A  section 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  calls  for  the  202  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  Program.  This  program  had  worked 
successfully  from  1959  until  arbitrarily  halted 
In  1969.  This  would  allow  non-profit  organi- 
zations to  receive  long-term,  low-interest  op- 
erating loans  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  construct 
and  operate  housing  rental  units  for  low- 
Income  elderly.  The  regulations  have  been 
rewritten  so  that  the  loan  money  would  be 
available  only  for  short-term  construction 
loans  with  no  preference  for  non-profit  spon- 
sors. This  would  effectively  freeze  out  non- 
profit sponsors  and  would  mean  that  the  very 
poor  elderly  who  Congress  Intended  to  help 
would  have  to  pay  high  rentals  for  low-In- 
come rental  units. 

Congressman  Ellberg  stated  that  he  hoped 
the  senior  citizens  found  the  seminar  to  be 
informative  and  beneficial  and  also  thanked 
the  panel  of  experts  for  their  contributions 
to  the  meeting. 
The  Seminar  adjourned  at  1 :00  pjn. 


THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION:  DOING  A 
GOOD  JOB  FOR  THE  CONGRESS 
AND  THE  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  al- 
most 47  years  of  congressional  service,  I 
have  witnessed  both  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  legislative  process,  and 
it  Is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
Congress  most  often  goes  astray  when  it 
acts  precipitously,  departing  from  those 
rules  and  procedures  that  have  developed 
through  almost  two  centuries  of  Amer- 


ican legislative  history  to  insure  orderly 
and  informed  action  on  far-reaching  leg- 
islation. Fundamental  to  the  legislative 
process  are  public  committee  hearings 
where  all  interested  parties  have  an  op- 
portunity to  comment,  followed  by  full 
and  meaningful  debate  by  the  House  and 
Senate. 

But  the  House  on  Friday,  November  14, 
ignored  these  principles  of  responsible 
legislation  when  it  approved  a  hastily 
devised  and  ill-considered  amendment  to 
H.R.  10031,  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  of  1975,  that  would  abolish 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion of  which  I  am  chairman  during  the 
94th  Congress. 

There  were  no  committee  hearings  on 
this  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  fact, 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment  appar- 
ently do  not  desire  any  hearings  since 
they  have  not  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  Joint  Committee  which  could  be  con- 
sidered by  the  respective  House  and  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committees.  Neither  had 
any  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate  dis- 
cussed with  me  or  with  Vice  Chairman 
Proxmire  the  possibility  of  terminating 
the  committee.  Instead,  this  amendment 
was  offered  when  the  House  was  meet- 
ing in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  with 
only  about  50  Members  on  the  floor,  and 
it  was  approved  by  an  unrecorded  voice 
vote — without  meaningful  debate  or  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  November  14  vote 
proves  only  one  thing — some  two  dozen 
Members,  without  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  were  willing  to  go  along  with  an 
amendment  because  it  was  billed  as  an 
economy  measure.  That  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  Friday  action. 

The  move  to  abolish  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production  is  Ironic 
in  its  timing,  coming  as  it  does  when 
we  are  making  an  unprecedented  effort 
to  carry  out  the  first  comprehensive  con- 
gressional investigation  of  illegal  and 
improper  relationships  between  private 
contractors    and    Federal    contracting 
agencies.  Many  of  the  widely  publicized 
revelations    concerning    the    Northrop 
Corp.  and  its  clandestine  entertainment 
of  high-ranking  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  at  an  Eastern  Shore  hunting 
lodge  would  have  never  come  to  light  but 
for  the  Investigation  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production.  And  our 
committee  is  now  investigating  allega- 
tions that  many  other  companies  which 
do  business  with  the  Pentagon  have  been 
and  are  engaging  in  similar  activities. 
This  is  more  than  a  matter  of  passing 
interest,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  expenses  of  these  lav- 
ish entertainment  activities  are  being 
borne  by  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
penny-wise    and    pound-foolish    Mem- 
bers who  expressed  concern  on  the  House 
floor  last  Friday  about  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing our  Defense  Production  Committee 
on  the  job  might  better  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  shocking  and  patently 
unlawful  waste  of  millions  of  tax  dollars 
that  is  the  subject  of  our  investigations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  illegal  entertainment  of 
Pentagon  decisionmakers  Is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  what  the  Joint  Committee  has 
been  doing  this  year.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  Members,  I  have  here  a  brief 
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listing  of  the  major  committee  activities 
during  1975.  I  think  it  will  be  clear  to 
all  Members  that  the  committee  has  been 
extremely  active  in  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibilities, particularly  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production  has  the  smallest  staff 
and  the  lowest  operating  budget  of  any 
substantive  congressional  committee. 
The  committae's  record  in  1975  deserves 
the  thanks  and  not  the  condemnation  of 
the  Congress. 

At  a  time  when  the  expenditure  of 
every  tax  dollar  must  be  carefully  ex- 
*  amined  and  justified,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Production  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  before.  I  assure 
my  colleagues  that  Bill  Proxmire  and  I 
are  strongly  committed  to  economy  and 
efficiency  in  Government  and  to  effective 
enforcement  of  our  Federal  laws  and 
regulations.  We  believe  very  strongly 
that  the  Defense  Production  Commit- 
tee is  a  needed  information-gathering 
arm  of  the  Congress  and  I  am  confident 
that  an  informed  House  and  Senate  will 
vote  to  continue  this  committee  which  is 
presently  engaged  in  investigations 
aimed  at  eliminating  the  tragically 
wasteful  and  corrupting  practices  that 
are  potentially  ruinous  to  the  Federal 
budget,  the  American  economy,  and  our 
national  defense  system. 

The  summary  of  Defense  Production 
Committee  activities  for  1975  follows: 
SuMMART  or  AcrivrriKs  or  the  Joint  Com- 

icrrrxK  on  Dztense  Prodttction:  Janttabt 

l-NOVEMBER  17,  1975 

1.  Investigated  and  held  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board  and  the  Defense  Department's  faUure 
to  enforce  Uniform  Cost  Accounting  Stand- 
ards against  defense  contractors. 

2.  Investigated  and  held  hearings  on  the 
Defense  Priority  System  utUlzed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  secure  scarce  re- 
sources and  consumer  goods,  uncovering 
numerous  instances  where  DOD's  priority 
was  Improperly  exercised. 

3.  Initiated  an  Investigation  of  unlawful 
and  Improper  relationships  between  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials  and  defense  contrac- 
tors including  entertainment  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, allocation  of  such  Illicit  entertain- 
ment costs  to  government  contracts,  and  the 
adequacy  of  present  Cost  Accounting  Stand- 
ards and  auditing  procedures  to  identify  and 
recapture  such  mlsallocated  costs. 

4.  Instituted  staff  reviews  In  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

a.  Industry  efforts  to  evade  Uniform  Cost 
Accoimtlng  standards. 

b.  Machine  Tool  Trigger  Order  Program. 

c.  Defense  Materials  System. 

d.  Strategic  Stockpile  Objectives. 

e.  Programs  established  by  DOD  1975  Man- 
agement Objective  8,  regarding  DOD/Indus- 
try  relations. 

6.  Conducted  Investigation  into  security  of 
national  stockpUes  of  strategic  materials. 

6.  Studied,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  antitrust  exemptions  of 
Intra-Industry  Voluntary  Agreements  au- 
thorized by  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

7.  Monitored  Bouse  and  Senate  Banking 
Committee  bearings  on  Defense  Production 
Act  extension. 

8.  Prepared  amending  and  extension  De- 
fense Productlcm  Act  legislation.  Including 
provisions  authorizing  a  narrow  grant  of 
antitrust  immunity  necessary  to  Inqdement 
the  International  Xnergy  Agreement.    " 

9.  Investigated,  at  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee,  aUegatlons  of  Im- 
proper exercise  of  Influence  In  the  grant  of 
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franchises  to  operate  financial  Institutions  on 
mUltary  bases. 

10.  Studied  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  establishing  national  economic  stockpUes 
of  critical  materials.  * 

MZMBKis  or  Joint  Committkx  on 

Detknse  PaODTTCnON 

HOUSE   MEMBKSS 

Wright  Patman,  Chairman;  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan, Henry  Reuss,  Oarry  Brown,  Albert 
Johnson. 

SENATE    MEMBXaS 

William  Proxmire,  Vice  Chairman;  John 
Sparkman.'  Harrison  A.  WUllams,  Jr.,  John  O. 
Tower,  Edward  Brooke. 

8T&rr  or  joint  coMicrrTEE  on  detense 
paoDucnoN 

Staff  Director,  WUUam  Klncade. 
Asst.  Staff  Director,  Cary  H.  Copeland. 
Clerk,  Robert  Rlggs. 
Professional  Staff  Member,  Leon  Reed. 
Research  Assistant,  Iilargaret  Rayhawk. 
Secretary,  Martha  3raddock. 
Minority  Professional  Staff  Memt>er,  Mich- 
ael HemphlU. 

BUDGET   or   joint    COMMITTEE    ON    DEFENSE 
PRODTTCTION 

Fiscal  Tear  1976,  $160,465.00. 


SOVIETS  IN  CUBA 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  called  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  the  continuing  and  ex- 
panding Soviet  military  presence  in 
Cuba,  based  upon  the  excellent  sources 
of  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes,  the  distinguished 
Latin  American  news  editor  of  station 
WTVJ  in  Miami. 

Dr.  Reyes  has  received  information  on 
a  new  military  facility  in  the  suburbs  of 
Havana  which  has  been  greatly  fortified 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  United 
Press  International  dispatch  of  Novem- 
ber 7  and  Dr.  Reyes'  statement  giving 
fuller  information  on  this  latest  develop- 
ment: 

Uniteo  Press  International  Dispatch 

MIAMI.  —  A  new  mUltary  complex  In  the 
suburbs  of  the  Cuban  capital  of  Havana 
has  been  greatly  fortified  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  and  Is  presently  manned 
exclusively  by  Russian  officials  and  person- 
nel, it  was  repcMted  here  Thursday. 

Manolo  Reyes,  a  Cuban  exile  broadcast 
newsman,  said  he  had  learned  from  sources 
Inside  the  Island  the  complex  is  located  In 
the  northern  part  of  Cuba,  at  the  point 
closest  to  the  United  States. 

"The  focal  point  of  this  new  military  com- 
plex Is  a  military  base  situated  at  4  kilo- 
meters (about  6.4  miles)  of  Santa  Pe  beach 
on  the  outskirts  of  Havana,"  Reyes  said. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  1975,  the  year 
In  which  the  base  started  spreading  con- 
siderably. It  has  been  completely  bandied 
by  Russian  officials  and  personnel. 

"Hie  base  Is  being  Increased  mainly  under- 
ground and  now  It  baa  six  floore  down, 
where  It  used  to  be  three,"  Reyes  added. 

Beyes  said  the  military  complex  encom- 
passes four  points:  Cabanas,  Marlel,  Calml- 
tos  del  Ouayabal  and  Santa  Fe.  He  said 
that  "since  last  spring  and  partlctilarly  dur- 
ing the  past  weeks,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant activity  in  Cabanaa  and  Martel. 

"Many  Russian  ships  .  .  .  ^pareiitly  cargo 
ships  .  . .  have  docked  at  Marlel  port,"  Reyes 
■aid.  "Much  of  the  unloaiUng  Is  being  made 


at  night  and  then  loads  of  truck  convoys 
with  their  headlights  turned  off  and  covered 
with  canvas  have  gone  directly  to  the  base 
of  Santa  Fe." 

In  addition.  Reyes  said,  "there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  helicopters 
bought  recently,  which  are  kept  at  a  base 
In  Cabanas,  and  these  fly  frequently  from 
this  base  to  the  base  of  Santa  Pe  carrying 
Soviet  personnel  .  .  .  just  arrived  at  Marlel 
(from  the  Russian  cargo  ship.) " 

Reyes  noted  the  reports  point  to  an  in- 
creasing Soviet  military  presence  In  Cuba 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia are  involved  In  a  policy  of  detente. 

Statement  or  Dr.  Manolo  Retes 
During  the  pcu t  jrears  there  has  been  much 
attention  given  to  the  Russian  military  and 
naval  activities  performed  at  the  southern 
part  of  Cuba.  This  has  been  so  because  of 
the  many  denouncements  through  the  press, 
radio  and  television  and  several  committees 
and  sub-oommlttees  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  OAS. 

Starting  In  the  spring  of  1970,  the  Russians 
established  a  large  naval  oocnplex  In  Cuba 
which  Included  4  essential  points:  Isle  of 
Pines,  Olron  Key  Largo  (Cuba)  and  Clen- 
fuegoe  with  the  facility  for  Russian  nuclear 
submarines  located  at  Alcatraz  Key.  The 
Russians  have  maintained  the  naval  complex 
In  full  operation  at  a  cost  of  25  million  dol- 
lars. Nevertheless  for  the  past  7  months  the 
policy  of  "Detente"  has  Increased.  This  policy 
has  been  used  by  the  Russians  meaning: 
"United  States,  you  stop,  while  we  continue 
arming  ourselves."  And  together  with  the 
policy  of  Detente,  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Re- 
sistance inside  the  Island  reports  that  there 
is  now  a  strong  military  Increase  extending 
to  a  large  base  at  the  northern  part  of  the 
Island,  In  Habana  province  In  the  suburbs 
of  the  Cuban  capital,  which  we  might  add  Is 
the  nearest  point  cloee  to  the  United  States. 
The  new  mUltary  complex  that  the  Patri- 
otic Resistance  informs  us  Is  being  fortified 
at  great  speed  Is  located  at  Cabanas,  Marlel, 
Calmlto  del  Ouayabal  and  Santa  Fe. 

The  focal  point  of  this  new  military  com- 
plex Is  a  military  base  situated  at  4  kilo- 
meters of  Santa  Pe  beach  on  the  outskirts 
of  Habana.  It  Is  believed  that  the  Russians 
are  using  logistic  for  a  new  mUltary  Increase 
In  that  part  of  Cuba. 

Initially,  In  the  surroundings  of  Santa  Fe 
airport,  the  Castro  communist  regime  estab- 
lished a  ground  to  air  mlssUe  base.  This  base 
was  built  under  the  guidance  of  a  brother 
of  Antonio  Nufiez  Jimenez  alias  "el  Oallego". 
The  group  that  weis  working  with  him  In 
that  construction  was  a  demolition  expert 
and  had  placed  dynamite  In  a  big  section  of 
Habana  in  case  of  an  invasion,  they  would 
blow  Habana. 

When  this  base  was  built  Its  working  per- 
sonnel was  made  up  of  Cubans  chosen  from 
the  youth  that  was  highly  indoctrinated  by 
political  Instructors  from  the  army  and  by 
Russian  officials  that  taught  thetn  how  to 
use  the  missiles. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1975,  the  year  In 
which  the  base  started  spreading  consider- 
ably. It  has  been  completely  handled  by  Rus- 
sian officials  and  personnel. 

This  Information  Is  brought  to  us  by  the 
Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance.  Tills  base  Is  be- 
ing Increased  mainly  underground  and  now 
It  has  6  floors  down,  where  It  used  to  be  8. 
The  main  entrance  has  an  opening  of  ex- 
actly 100  meters  and  foUowlng  it  there  Is  a 
Urge  tunnel. 

The  main  entrance  to  this  base  stands 
approximately  2  miles  away  from  the  high- 
way and  jiist  across  It  there  Is  a  man-made 
hUl  so  no  one  can  see  the  entrance. 

There  are  2  points  of  klentlflcatlon  before 
a  person  can  go  In.  The  guai^  keeping  It  are 
RusBiana  although  they  apeak  perfect  Spanlah 
and  Bometiinea  they  wear  the  uniform  of 
Castro'a  army. 
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TlM  Pktrtotle  BMtatance  baa  Infonned  us 
tliAt  appwently  with  th«  tramandoiis  apraad- 
tng  of  thla  baaa.  tha  whola  alactrlc  aystam 
baa  baan  ebaogad  and  tbay  have  plaoad 
enonnmia  llgbt  tranaforman  In  an  araa  aur- 
roundlng  tba  baaa. 

Tlia  Baalatanoa  alao  Inf onna  oa  that  tlno* 
laat  aprlng  and  partlcularlj  dining  tba  past 
waaka  there  baa  been  a  eonatant  activity  In 
Cahanaa  and  Marlal.  Many  Buaalan  ablpa 
have  docked  at  Marlal  port,  i^parantly  they 
have  been  cargo  ablpa.  Much  of  tha  iiTii«»/«nig 
U  being  made  at  night  and  than  loada  of 
truck  convoys  with  their  haadUghta  turned 
off  and  eovered  with  canvaa  have  gone  di- 
rectly to  tha  baaa  of  Santa  Fe. 

lliere  baa  been  a  great  incxeaoe  In  the 
number  of  helloopters  bought  recently  which 
aia  being  kept  at  a  baaa  In  Cabanaa  and 
than  fly  frequently  from  thla  baae  to  the 
baae  of  Santa  Pa  carrying  Soviet  penonnal 
which  baa  Juat  arrived  at  Marlal  frtxn  Bua- 
Man  oargo  ahlpa.  Thara  are  two  outalda  bulld- 
laga  which  ara  part  of  thla  military  oom- 
plaa  that  have  been  fortlflad  thla  year,  they 
are  the  old  Mlramar  Tacht  Club— which  la 
now  In  the  banda  of  Caatro's  military  and 
that  «a  tha  Buaatana — and  the  other  build- 
ing la  near  Barlovento.  a  autnirb  of  Habana, 
and  I  have  tha  picture  right  here. 

The  latter  la  a  radar  and  communication 
center  and  la  alwaya  under  tha  custody  of  a 
Caatro  gun-boat.  In  Ita  vicinity  more  than  a 
doaan  Cubana  ware  murdered,  men,  woman 
and  ehlldran.  whan  they  triad  to  flae  Ooba 
In  tha  19Wa. 

Thli  report  la  tha  lataat  Information  re- 
catvad  of  the  Soviet  mtutaiy  Increaae  tn 
Cuban  temtory. 
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A  QUESTION  OP  BALANCE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarics  at  thin 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

ICr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  of  Miami.  Fla..  and  my 
kmc-Ume  friend.  W.  L.  Gray.  Jr..  has  sent 
me  a  coinr  of  an  address  by  James  H. 
Hlgglns,  chairman  of  the  BIdlon  «anfc, 
on  the  subject,  "A  Question  of  Balance." 
In  this  able  address  Mr.  Hlgglns  discusses 
Federal  financial  and  budget  policies  over 
the  past  few  years  and  raises  questions 
in  his  able  statement  of  serious  concern 
to  all  Americans.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  aU  of  Mr.  Hlgglns'  conduslaos  or 
not  it  is  an  able  and  thouglitful  address 
deserving  of  careful  consideration  by  the 
Ooogress  and  the  coimtry.  llierefore,  Mr. 
ftwaker,  I  include  this  able  address  in 
the  Racoso  immediately  following  these 
remarks: 

A  Quaanoir  or  Balano 
(By  Jamea  H.  Hlgglns) 
ZttedUBcult  to  compreband.  r»^iipt_  why 
an  extraordlnarUy  succaaaful  American  free 
antacprlaa  system  iMUch.  daaplte  Ita  naws. 
haa  given  ua  ao  much  In  the  way  of  material 
weU-belng  and  penonal  freedom  might  be 
ftcad  with  poaalble  extinction.  Indeed,  no 
othar  system,  past  or  preeent.  can  even  ap- 
proach Ita  record  of  achievement  aa  a  pro- 
vider of  material  wealth  for  tha  many--not 
Juat  tha  prlvllagad  few.  But  It  la  clear  that 
^aaoctiaratlng trend  toward  Ug govammant 
poaaa  a  threat  to  tha  very  survival  of  the 
Amarteanftjj,  entarprlaa  syatam.  Why,  than, 
are  wa  drifting  toward  a  govammant  con- 
teoDad  aoononyf  To  aoma  extant.  I  think,  wa 
nave  lost  confl dance  In  our  aMlltlea  »M  ca- 
PMtttaaaa  Indlvlduala  and  have  mlatakanly 
"•«*  fBvwniaant  in  tha  rola  at  protector  and 
*—*— Ttolgaa^  aiplaln.  at  least  In  part, 

of  mora  and 


more  government  Intervention  In  the  market 
prooees. 

One  form  of  Intrusion  Is  vlslUe  In  the 
exploelon  of  government  q>endlng,  especially 
during  the  past  16  years.  All  of  ua,  I  am  sure, 
are  weU  aware  of  the  fact  that  Federal  ex- 
pendlturee  have  climbed  at  an  extraordl- 
nartly  rapid  pace  since  19flO.  But  I  have  a 
feeUng  that  many  people  still  fall  to  com- 
prehend the  extent  to  which  the  very  funda- 
meiHals  of  our  economic  system  are  now 
threatened  by  an  Increasingly  dominant  Fed- 
eral government — and  Federal  bureaucracy. 
The  foUowlng  facte  and  flgures  Illustrate  In 
a  rather  dramatic  way  the  striking  ascen- 
dency of  government  spending  within  our 
economy. 

Between  fiscal  IBSO  and  flacal  1978  FMeral 
budget  ouUays  wUl  have  soared  from  lees 
than  $100  billion  to  almost  M60  bUUon  It 
took  this  naUon  roughly  180  years  to  reach 
the  first  »100  billion,  nine  to  exceed  the  eec- 
ond  htindred  blUlon  and  only  four  to  sur- 
pass the  third  hundred  blUlon.  The  end  of 
this  upsurge  Is  not  In  sight.  Based  on  cur- 
rent budget  commltmente  and  planned  Ad- 
ministration Initiatives  Federal  spending  will 
paas  the  »400  bUllon  mark  within  the  next 
oouple  of  years  and  approach  the  WOO  bllUon 
barrier  by  1980.  Think  about  It.  In  less  than 
20  years  the  Federal  budget  wUl  have  grown 
from  $100  blUion  to  almost  $500  buiion 

During  this  period  of  unprecedented 
growth  in  Federal  spending,  tax  coUectlons 
have  faUed  to  keep  pace,  with  the  reeult  that 
m  14  out  of  the  past  15  years— includlnK 
flacal  1976— the  Federal  budget  has  been  In 
a  deficit  position.  Since  I9fli,  the  cumuUtlve 
budget  deficit  has  totaled  roughly  $170  bU- 
Uon,  and  U  govemment-qxmsored  enter- 
prises are  Included,  the  figure  Is  probably  in 
Mcecs  of  one-quarter  of  a  trUUon  dollars 
without  quaatlon  these  enormous  budget 
daflclta  have  become  a  major  aouroe  of 
flnandal  Instoblllty  and  Inflationary  pres- 
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Deaplte  aa  the  rhetoric  and  emotion  about 
military  spending,  a  carefiU  examination  of 
ttts  Federal  budget  clearly  shows  that  out- 
Uja  for  national  defense  have  not  been  re- 
4>onalble  for  skyrocketing  government  ex- 
pendlturea  and  the  accompanying  multlbU- 
Uon  dollM  deficits.  Measured  as  a  percentage 
of  total  Federal  budget  outlays,  spending  for 
dtfenae  and  apace  baa  decUned  draatteiOly 
tnm  43%  in  19«6  to  an  anticipated  27% 
In  fiacal  1976. 

In  absolute  terms  defense  expenditures 
have  cUmbed  from  $56  bUlJon  in  1966  to  an 
esUmatwl  $04  blUlon  In  1976.  But  during 
thia  same  period  of  time  aodal  welfare  spend- 
ing soared  from  $4  bUllon  to  around  $188 
billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  Moreover, 
If  ahnllar  axpendlturea  by  state  and  local 
govemmente  are  Included,  thla  country  ia 
now  spending  a  staggering  $340  billion  for 
domestic  social,  programs.  And  some  of  the 
critics  have  called  this  a  starvation  diet! 

Total  government  spending,  Including 
Federal,  state  and  local,  is  preeently  runntoS 

?^!?  ^"^  rata  of  mora  than  $630  bUUoS! 
What  this  bare  statlaUc  means  is  that  37 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  In  the  United 
statee  is  now  spent  by  some  level  of  govem- 
^^  "JMBlve  eacautlon  from  37  cento 

^^,"fj^^  "  <*»*•  *»  ^»  IW*"*-  What 
doea  thla  portend  for  the  future?  Just  sup- 
poaa  tor  tha  moment  that  the  1960-78  trend 
perttata  torough  the  end  of  thla  oantury.  By 
the  year  3000  government  outUya  would  then 
•ccount  for  roughly  88%  of  the  gra«  national 
product— an  alarming  proq>ect  and  one 
a^iich,  in  n^  opinion,  haa  soma  aobarlng  im- 
^ttwia  for  Individual  fteedten  to  thla 
country. 

«f^S2S!*!r:  *<f^  «»•**«»  that  one  parson  out 
Of  every  aU  at  work  In  thla  countrr  todav  la 
«>ployad  by  the  govvnmant.  UWeaTthe 
jognra*"*  **  V^^anl  apmotng  la  halted  or 

flat  that  38 yM» toomnow ooa oit o< awry 


three  employed  Americana  could  be  a  sovem. 
ment  worker.  s"»eni- 

I  am  under  no  Illusion  that  the  seemlnKlv 
Inexorable  trend  toward  big  government  wm 
be  quickly  or  easily  reversed.  Even  with  the 
beat  wlU  in  the  world  there  are  formidable 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  any  attempt  to  curb 
the  rise  In  government  spending.  For  one 
thing,  those  who  advocate  a  wider  role  for 
government  wlU  probably  do  so  on  human- 
itarian grounds,  citing  for  example,  poverty 
Bubetandard  housing,  and  Inadequate  medi- 
cal care  as  compeUlng  reasons  for  Injectlnr 
more  Federal  funds  Into  the  economy  >^ 
any  opposition  to  such  proposals  will  un- 
doubtedly be  seen  as  a  sign  of  callous  indiffer- 
ence to  the  po<»'  and  disadvantaged. 

Needless  to  say,  however,  compassion  is  not 
the  real  lasue.  The  dismal  record  of  most 
social  weUare  programs,  especially  those  Im- 
plemented  during  the  1960's.  provides  con- 
vincing evidence  that  money  is  not  the  ans- 
wer for  each  and  every  problem.  Briefly 
atated,  this  country  has  pursued  a  misguided 
p<aicy  of  extending  benefits  to  all  m  an  ef- 
fort  to  help  the  few.  SmaU  wonder  that  the 
vast  majority  of  social  welfare  projects  have 
failed  to  help  thoee  in  need  when  the  benefits 
have  been  Indiscriminately  scattered 
throughout  the  population,  most  of  whom 
are  In  the  category  of  "haves"  as  oppoaed 
to  "have-note."  »'i~"w» 

The  food  stamp  program  U  an  almost 
classic  Illustration  of  how  a  amaU,  waU  in- 
tentloned  effort  to  help  the  needy  haa  turned 
into  a  multtbUllon  doUax  boondoggle  As 
Treasury  Secretary  WUlUm  E.  Simon  recent- 
ly noted:  "The  food  stamp  program  began 
Sf  ^-!?°*^^'  •^*  nilUlon  experiment  In  1963 
By  1976,  It  will  cost  over  $6.6  bUllon  a  year— 
a  47,000  percent  Increaae— and  It  is  a  weU- 
known  haven  for  the  chlselars  and  rln-off 
artiste." 

FaUure  of  past  programs  Is  not  Ukely  to 
deter  the  proponente  of  more  government 
■P^jUng  from  pressing  forward  with  new  and 
M^tloua  projecta.  One  reaaon  for  this  rather 
perversa  reaction  to  that  the  phenomenal  ex- 
pansion of  social  welfare  programs  has  alao 
bean  accompanied  by  the  emergence  of  pow- 
erful aelf-lntareat  groupa  who  clearly  mrt 
enormoua  Influence  on  Congress,  the  Bxecu- 
tlva  and  state  government. 

The  plain  fact  to  that  many  q^ndlng  pro- 
grama,  even  tboae  which  have  beoooe  in- 
creaalngly  Irrelevaat  to  present-day  seeds, 
can  stlU  coxmt  on  a  weU-entrenchad  bu- 
reaucracy which,  coupled  with  atrong  ptdlt- 
ical  support,  to  often  able  to  withstand  ^es- 
•urea  for  the  ciirtallment  or  elimination  of 
waataful,  nonproductive  projecte.  Unfortu- 
natdy.  alao,  spending  has  a  certain  poUtlcal 
*PP**i  which  often  makea  It  dUflcult  for 
electoraUy-motlvated  pcditlclana  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  approprtatlng  more  and  mora 
funda  for  social  welfare  purpoeea— Irrespec- 
tive of  the  resulta.  But  overspending  like 
overeating.  whUe.  pleaaurable  at  tha  time, 
can  produce  a  violent  attack  of  Indlgeetton 
later  on.  Thus,  after  more  than  a  decade  of 
iwofllgate  spending,  leglslatocs  are  learning 
«»e  painful  truth  of  Mr.  Mlcawber's  sim^ 
homUy,  "Annual  Income  twenty  pounds,  an- 
nual expenditures  nineteen  six.  result  hap- 
plnees.  Annual  Income  twenty  pounds,  an- 
nual expenditure  twenty  pounds  oiucht  and 
six.  result  misery." 

The  current  flnanclal  ertoto  taking  place  In 
New  Toi*  City  to  an  object  leason  on  how 
tte  chickens  of  flacal  Irrasponalbttlty  Inevi- 
tably coma  home  to  roost.  Most  of  w  up- 
pra^te  that  many  at  that  baleagaered  atf» 
problems— and  their  causes— are  common  to 
our  Federal  budget.  Tha  only  real  dlfferenoe. 
f".??!i*^**°*"  himaalf  haa  pointed  out. 
to  that  the  Federal  printing  press  reUevea  tha 
^Jtawny^  one  of  tha  symptoma  of  Haw 
ToiiCa  attoatlon:  "the  caah  flow  ertoto"  In 
otow  irarda,  tbm  staadaid  method  for  OOo- 
pa«  aaU  tha  fMaral  (ovemment  to  aolva 
WartUnfctooJ^HiaSh  flow  problama  over  the 
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past  twenty  years  has  been  to  run  the  print- 
log  presses — and  thereby  to  Inflict  upon 
everyone  the  most  unjust  tax  of  aU:  Infla- 
tion. 

But  why  has  thto  been  aUowed  to  happen? 
Part  of  the  answer  must  Ue  In  the  rapid 
escalation  of  public  expectations  and  entitle- 
ments which  has  taken  place  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  People  have  come  to  beUeve 
that  regardless  of  Individual  effort  and  at  no 
coet  to  themselves  government  can  provide 
them  with  steady  gains  In  living  standards. 
Forgotten  or  ignored  to  the  f  tkct  that  govern- 
ment Is  not  a  source  of  wealth.  What  govern- 
ment gives  to  the  public  must  first  be  taken 
from  them  In  the  form  of  taxes.  True,  the 
notion  that  somebody  else  wlU  always  foot 
the  bUl  may  account  for  the  tendency  of  pol- 
iticians to  condone  outrageously  large  wage 
Increases  to  a  few  weU-organlzed  and  mUl- 
tant  public  sector  unions  whUe  at  the  same 
time  extending  and  expanding  welfare  bene- 
fits to  a  sizable  segment  of  the  population. 

There  to,  however,  as  politicians  are  be- 
ginning to  discover,  a  finite  limit  to  which 
taxes  can  be  increased  without  curbing  the 
Incentive  to  work  and  innovate.  Stated  an- 
other way,  the  Imposition  of  an  ever-Increas- 
ing tax  burden  on  thoee  who  work  and  pro- 
duce wUl  Inevitably  weaken  and  possibly 
destroy  Individual  enterprise  and  effort.  And 
without  a  productive  society  which  ade- 
quately rewards  Initiative  and  rtsk-taklng 
we  may  discover  to  our  sorrow  that  we  have 
unwittingly  kUled  the  gooee  which  up  to 
now  has  so  obligingly  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

In  my  judgment,  the  sea  of  red  Ink  which 
has  washed  over  the  Federal  budget  In  re- 
cent years — and  the  budgete  of  many  major 
cities  as.  weU — Ulustrates  the  extent  to  which 
legislators  have  shared  In  the  naive  and  mis- 
taken belief  that  government  represente  a 
vlrtuttUy  unlimited  source  of  spendable 
funds  which  can  be  tapped  at  wlU.  FaUure 
to  perceive  the  dlaastroua,  long-run  con- 
sequences of  uncontroUed  spending  helps 
explain  the  chronic  InabUlty  to  enforce  even 
a  semblance  of  fiscal  discipline  In  recent 
years.  On  second  thought,  however,  thto  to 
reaUy  an  excuse — not  an  explanation.  Indeed, 
I  find  It  almost  Incomprehenalve  that  we 
have  taken  so  long  to  realize  that  spending 
beyond  our  means  Invites  vldous  Inflationary 
pressures  which  can  dangerously  strain  the 
fabric  of  a  democratic  society. 

Government  Intervention  In  the  market- 
place la  by  no  means  limited  to  the  upsiu-go 
In  spending.  Along  with  the  rising  curve 
of  government  purchases  and  transfer  pay- 
mente  baa  come  a  veritable  army  of  regula- 
tors, bringing  In  their  train  a  bewUderlng 
proliferation  of  rvUes,  edlcto  and  regulations 
which  Is  beginning  to  strangle  the  creativity, 
productivity  and  Ingenuity  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  IronlcaUy,  the  lifeless  hand 
of  the  bureaucrat,  whUe  throttling  Incen- 
tive and  perpetuating  Inefficiency,  does  Uttle 
to  help  the  consumer — the  supposed  bene- 
flclary  of  government  regulation. 

Haa  the  pubUc  reaUy  been  told  about  the 
extent  to  which  government  regulation  to 
ratolng  the  cost  of  Uving?  There  to  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  thniii«^T»i«  of  regulatlona 
promulgated  In  recent  years  have  substan- 
ttaUy  raised  coete  and  prlcea  throughout  the 
economy.  For  example,  the  estimated  cost 
of  complying  with  one  set  of  government- 
proposed  Industrial  notoe  standards  would 
be  nearly  $33  blUlon.  The  question  which 
srlaes  to  whether  the  American  people  ara 
prepared  to  pay  the  huge  price  that  wlU  ba 
needed  to  achieve  environmental  purity.  X 
suspect  they  may  be  wUlIng  to  settta  for 
aomethlng  less  than  perfection—at  a  sub- 
BtantlaUy  lower  cost. 

Already  It  aeems  our  legtolatlTe  and  ragn- 
latory  proceaaea  have  probably  gona  far  be- 
yond the  dealrea  of  tha  vast  majority  of  tha 
American  people  who,  whan  they  ara  awara 
of  the  troa  oosto,  wm  demand  a  halt.  Xntar- 


eatlngly — and  encouragingly — ^the  pubUc  to 
beginning  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  One  of 
the  moet  costly  automobUe  aafety  features 
mandated  by  the  Federal  government — ^the 
Interlock  system  between  seat  belt  and  Igni- 
tion— was  removed  by  Congreaalonal  legtola- 
tlon  foUowlng  a  public  outcry.  Could  It  be 
that  the  tide  la  slowly  beginning  to  t\im? 

Thto  to  not  to  say  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing a  return  to  the  lalaaez  falre  condltlona  of 
an  earUer  age.  Not  at  aU.  I  certainly  recog- 
nize that  In  the  paat  we  have  frequently 
faUed  to  perceive  the  human  coate  associated 
with  pollution,  dangerous  working  condl- 
tlona, and  other  similar  altuatlona.  But  we 
must  aurely  be  much  more  alert  to  the  very 
real  danger  that  overzealoua  and  unreason- 
able governmental  regulation  can  atlfie  pro- 
ductivity, lower  operating  efflclenclee  and 
sharply  escalate  coste  throughout  industry. 
Another  even  more  pressing  concern  to  that 
over-regulation  to  starting  to  conatltute  a 
serious  threat  to  the  entire  free  enterprise 
system — and  personal  freedom. 

To  be  sure  It  can  cmd  wUl  be  argued  that  . 
the  regulators  are  weU-meanlng  and  that 
their  purpoee  to  benevolent  and  humani- 
tarian. The  perU,  however,  to  no  less  because 
the  Intent  to  benign.  Indeed,  the  dangers  In- 
herent In  the  current  situation  were  summed 
up  concisely  almost  fifty  years  ago  by  Jus- 
tice Brandeto,  when  be  observed:  "Experi- 
ence should  teach  us  to  be  most  on  guard  to 
protect  Uberty  when  the  Oovemment's  pur- 
poses are  beneficent.  .  .  .  The  greateet  dan- 
gers to  Uberty  lurk  In  Insidious  encroach- 
ment by  men  of  zeal,  weU-meanIng  but  with- 
out understanding." 

To  suggest  any  similarity  between  tha 
growing  Influence  of  government  In  our 
economy  and  George  Orwell's  fearsome  vtolon 
of  the  future  wlU  undoubtedly  be  dismissed 
either  as'  an  overwrought  reaction  to  recent 
developmente  or  aa  the  product  of  a  some- 
what feverish  Imagination.  Thto  may  be  so. 
But  If  without  protest  we  permit  the  govern- 
ment to  dominate  our  economic  Uvea,  then 
we  should  not  be  siirprlaed  to  find  ourselves 
traveUng  down  a  road  which  could  lead  even- 
tuaUy  to  poUUcal  despottom.  After  aU,  to  It  so 
farfetohed  to  belteve  that  economic  regula- 
tion might  be  the  prelude  to  political  con- 
trol? 

Despite  the  threat  to  Individual  freedoms, 
we  continue  to  hear  an  almoat  Incessant 
poUtlcal  drumbeat  for  Increaaed  reliance  on 
govenunent  Intervention  and  control.  Evi- 
dently we  are  to  beUeve  that  more  govern- 
ment regulation  rather  than  a  return  to  es- 
sentially free  market  arrangemente  wlU  pave 
the  way  for  a  return  to  vigorous  and  non- 
Infiatlonary  economic  growth.  EUstory  sug- 
geste  quite  a  contrary  view.  It  has  been  free- 
dom of  enterprise  rather  than  stultifying 
government  controls  and  the  uncomprehend- 
ing mind  of  bureaucracy  which  has  made  the 
American  economic  system  not  only  the  most 
successfiU  In  the  world  but  also  the  moet 
envied. 

Aside  from  the  tbreate  posed  by  over-regu- 
lation and  the  upstirge  in  government  spend- 
ing, the  free  enterprise  system  to  endan- 
gered from  yet  another  source.  Even  though 
the  record  of  government  In  the  field  of 
economic  and  social  poUcy  to  scarcely  one  to 
Inspire  confidence — I  am  reminded  of  Oeorge 
WlU's  comment  that  "World  War  n  was  the 
laat  government  program  that  reaUy 
worked" — there  to  a  move  afoot  to  further 
expand  the  economic  power  and  Infiuence 
of  government.  I  refer  to  the  latest  enthu- 
alaam  for  national  planning  as  a  means  of 
reedvlng  some  of  o\ir  preeent-day  economic 
difficulties. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  many  of  the 
eminent  persons— Including  Inialiiaaaiiiaii.  fl- 
nanclera.  labor  leaders  and  scholars — ^wbo 
have  Joined  In  tlito  effort.  Hbwever,  national 
planning  would  be  yet  another  addition  to 
the  growing  apparatus  of  "invtolbla  goram- 
mant~  with  power  to  "gulda"  us  toward  a 


chosen  goal.  In  eaaenoe,  thto  meana  leas  free- 
dom for  Individuals,  firms,  and  local  govem- 
mente. It  also  means  the  potential  for  a  vast 
waste  of  resources,  human  and  material.  If 
the  chosen  few  who  formiilate  the  goals  and 
"guide"  ua  toward  them  make  errors  In  tbelr 
assximptlons  about  the  development  of  tech- 
nology, trends  In  population  growth,  and  tha 
state  of  the  world  economy.  The  judgment 
of  a  planner,  no  matter  how  well  endowed 
with  brains,  degrees  or  computers  be  or  she 
may  be,  to  no  subetltute  for  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  marketplace.  The  basic  quaa- 
tlon Is  who  should  decide  what  will  be  pro- 
duced: consumers  expressing  tbelr  wtahes 
and  desires  through  the  marketplace  or  gov- 
ernment planners  arbttrarUy  handing  down 
orders  and  regulations? 

Nothing  I  have  said  ahould  be  conatrued 
aa  auggestlng  that  I  am  opposed  to  planning 
per  se.  Of  course  not.  We  all  endeavor  to 
plan,  taking  Into  .consideration  our  own  aa- 
plratlona  and  reaourcea.  We  can  and  do  make 
mtotakea.  But  by  and  large  the  rewarda  and 
penalties  for  aucceaa  or  faUure,  for  guessing 
correctly — or  Incorrectly — about  the  future, 
are  our  own  responsIbUlty.  However,  plan- 
ning by  govemmente.  In  the  manner  en- 
vtoloned  by  the  enthuslaste  of  national  eco- 
nomic planning,  meana  the  removal  of  de- 
cision-making power — and  freedom — from 
Indlvlduato.  Perhapa  thto  might  remove  soma 
of  the  dangers  of  faUure  for  Individual  flrma. 
But  do  we  really  want  to  eliminate  the  poasl- 
blllty  of  faUure,  or  of  wrong  choices?  Con- 
sider what  Benjamin  Franklin  had  to  say, 
"Those,  who  would  give  up  eaaentlal  liberty 
to  purchase  a  Uttle  temporary  safety,  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

Ben  Franklin's  words  merit  careful  study. 
He  Implies  that  when  the  government  poees 
a  threat  to  freedom,  that  threat  comes  about 
because  people  feel  Insecure  and  belpleas. 
"More  power  to  the  government"  looks  like 
the  eaay  way  out.  Thto  to  preclaely  the  at- 
titude of  thoee  who  are  currently  advocating 
national  planning.  But  If  we  open  our  eyes 
to  Ite  true  consequenes,  to  the  implications 
of  massive  government  expendlturee  and 
deflclte,  and  to  the  true  coete  of  government- 
mandated  safety,  health,  and  environmental 
expenditures,  perhapa  we  wUl  recognize  In 
time  the  enormity  of  the  current  threat  to 
freedom. 

Prosperity  In  the  future,  therefore,  wUI 
depend  heavily  on  our  wlUIngneas  and  abUlty 
to  foster  a  climate  In  which  the  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  and  the  free  enterprise  system 
WlU  again  be  aUowed  to  fiourtoh.  To  accom- 
plish thto  objective  wlU  Imply  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  already  reached  tha 
outer  llmlte  of  government  regulation  and 
Intervention  In  the  marketplace.  In  addi- 
tion we  must  also  rid  ourselves  of  the  paml- 
cloua  but  nonethelees  widely-held  doctrine 
that  a  government-managed  economy  servaa 
the  pubUc  Interest  whUe  the  free  enterprtoa 
system  neceasarUy  must  pander  to  corporate 
greed  and  thus  consplree  against  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  subnUt  that  thto  nation  haa  lost  eco- 
nomic balance.  We  are  in  serious  danger  of 
aUowlng  a  huge  and  fast-growing  govern- 
mental apparatus  graduaUy  to  subjugate  tha 
private  sector.  Instead  of  a  Judicious  >>alanca 
between  public  and  private  spending— char- 
actertotlo  of  a  mixed  economy — ^we  find  that 
the  staamn^er  of  government  to  ateadUy 
encroaching  upon  the  private  aector.  And  at 
tha  aame  time,  the  proliferation  of  clumsy 
regulations  and  guldellnas  to  forcing  tha  ones 
fne  enterprise  system  Into  an  economic  strait 
Jacket  tnm  which  It  may  ba  difficult  to 
eacape. 

Time  to  short  UnJaas  we  can  reverse  tha 
tide  v^lch  to  carrying  m  toward  a  govern- 
mant-controUad  economy,  X  qnastlon  whether 
tha  high  aspirations  of  tha  Amarloan  people 
can  ba  met.  Only  a  dynamic  and  productive 
free  entvprtoa  system  wtaldi  to  allowad  to 
fanetton  without  undue  IntHfttenoe  can 
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ennira  our  return  to  a  path  of  healthy  non- 
InflatloDary  growth  which  la  eesential  for  the 
ruumment  of  ambitious  social  and  economic 
goals.  Let  us,  therefore,  reaffirm  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  economic  freedom 
which,  as  In  the  past,  can  make  us  prosperous 
as  a  nation  and  guarantee  our  liberty  as 
Individuals. 


November  17,  1975 


POLmca  AND  EMPLOYEES 
(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  waa  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoso  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Bir.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
within  the  past  few  days,  an  article  in 
an  area  paper  has  brought  to  light  the 
serious  and  devastating  effects  of  H.R. 
8617,  a  bill  to  undo  the  present  restric- 
tions on  partisan  political  activity  by 
civil  servants. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  "Letter  to 
the    Editor"    which    appeared    in    the 
Washington  Poet  Friday,  November  14: 
Politics  akd  Bkplotzes 
The  "Federal  Employees  Political  Activi- 
ties Act  of   1975,"   recenUy  passed   by   the 
House  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  prohibits  the 
use  of  "official  authority  or  influence"  for 
the  purpose  of  "intimidating,  threatening, 
ooerolng,   commanding,   influencing,   or   at- 
tempting   to    Intimidate,    threaten,    coerce, 
command,  or  influence"  any  employee  in  bis 
newly  permitted  poUtlcal  actlvlUes. 

But  Is  anyone  ntUve  enough  to  believe  that 
such  unpleasant  actions  would  be  necessary 
to  induce  "approprtate"  political  activity  in 
subordinate  employees?  Only  the  very 
subtlest  kind  of  appeal  to  the  employees' 
normal  hiunan  self-interest  and  career  hopes 
would  suffice  In  most  cases. 

In  fact,  there  need  be  no  actual  appeal  at 
all  because,  shoiUd  the  boss  decide  to  run 
for  f\ill-tlme  office.  aU  his  subordinates 
would  know  about  It  right  away.  And  while 
he  would  be  taking  leave  during  the  cam- 
paign. b»  would  be  back  U  he  lost.  More- 
over, even  If  he  shoxild  win,  he  would  most 
Ukely  have  a  lot  to  say  about  who  his  suc- 
cessor would  be. 

I  think  federal  employees  should  be  up  In 
arms,  storming  the  Senate  hearings  In  tes- 
timony against  this  bUI. 

EKNxn  W.  aaovx. 

AaUMCTOK. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  8841 

Mr.  FOLEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  8841)  to  extend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  on 
November  14,  1975) : 

COKRUNCX  RXPOKT   (H.  R«PT.  No.  94-668) 

Th«  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl 
8841)  to  extend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act,  as  amended,  and 
fw  other  pmpoaes,  having  met,  after  fuU  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
md  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houaee  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1, 3.  and  13. 

That  the  House  recede  from  tls  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
nmnbered  3.  4.  6,  9.  10.  and  H.  and  agree 
to  the  sam*.  ^ 

Amendment  numbered  «:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 


On  page  2,  lines  6  and  6  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "September 
30,  1977,  the  sum  of  »47,200,000'  and  Insert 
the  following:  "March  31,  1977.  the  sum  of 
$23,600,000". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amepdment  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  7  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "may"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "shall,  under  a  State  plan  sub- 
mitted for  approval.". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  line  8  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "pass"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "take,  pursuant  to  a  requirement 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment     numbered     12:     That     the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert: 

Sec.  12.  Section  3(c)  (1)  (D)  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
"(D)  If  requested  by  the  Administrator,  a 
full  description  of  the  tests  made  and  the 
results  thereof  upon  which  the  claims  are 
based,  except  that  data  submitted  on  or  after 
January  1.  1970.  In  support  of  an  application 
shaU  not,  without  permission  of  the  applicant 
be  considered  by  the  Administrator  in  sup- 
port of  any  other  application  for  registra- 
tion unless  such  other  applicant  shall  have 
first  offered  to  pay  reasonable  compensation 
for  producing  the  test  data  to  be  relied  upon 
and  such  data  Is  not  protected  from  dis- 
closure by  section  10(b) .  This  provision  with 
regard  to  compensation  for  producing  the 
test  daU  to  be  relied  upon  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  all  ^plications  for  registration 
or  registration  submitted  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 21.  1972.  If  the  parties  cannot  agree 
on  the  amount  and  method  of  payment,  the 
Administrator  shall  make  such  determina- 
tion and  may  fix  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  reasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  Administrator's  determina- 
tion shaU  be  made  on  the  record  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing.  If  either  party 
does  not  agree  with  said  determination,  he 
may,  within  thirty  days,  take  an  appeal  to 
the  Federal  district  court  for  the  district  In 
which  he  resides  with  respect  to  either  the 
amount  of  the  payment  or  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment,  or   both.   Registration   shaU   not   be 
delayed  pending  the  determination  of  rea- 
sonable  compensation   between   the   appli- 
cants, by  the  Administrator  or  by  the  court.". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Thomas  S.  Folet, 

W.  R.  POAOE, 
E.  DK  LA  OaRZA, 

Joseph  P.  Vicoarro, 
Walthi  B.  Jokes, 
Ed  Jones, 
John  Melcher, 
William  C.  Wampler, 
RiCHAxo  Kxllt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
HXEMAN  E.  Taucadge, 
Oeokge  McOovern, 
Jajcbb  Alleh. 
Dick  Clark. 
Patrick  Leaht, 
Robert  Dole, 
Hehrt  Brllmon, 
Jesse  Helms, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joan    EZPLAXATORT    SrATEMBNT    OF    THE 
COICICITTB  or  CONFBUXrcE 

The  managen  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dla- 


agreeUig  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H3 
8841)  to  extend  the  Federal  Insecticide 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  as  amended! 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  foUowlns 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

(1)  Consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Aa. 
riculture  on  proposed  notices  of  intent. 

(a)  The  Hou.se  bill  required  that  prior  to 
Issuance  of  notices  of  Intent  of  proposed  ac- 
tion regarding  cancellation  of  registration 
or  changes  In  classification,  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA  must  submit  the  proposed  notice 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  comment 
The  House  bill  authorized  the  Administrator 
to  waive  the  requirement  for  notice  to  and 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
suspension  of  pesticide  registration  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  an  Imminent  hazard  "to  hu- 
man health". 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the  llml- 
tatlon  that  the  Imminent  hazard  must  be  to 
hiunan  health,  so  that  the  waiver  would  ap- 
ply to  an  Imminent  hazard  to  the  environ- 
ment and  to  an  endangered  species  as  well  as 
an  Imminent  hazard  to  human  health. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  amendment  also  provided 
that  simultaneous  with  submission  of  the 
proposed  notice  of  intent  to  the  Secretary 
for  comment,  the  proposed  notice  must  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(2)  Consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  proposed  or  final  form  of 
regulations. 

The  House  bill  required  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  copies  of  proposed  regulations  and 
the  final  form  of  regulations  within  a  pre- 
scribed time  period  prior  to  publication  for 
his  comment  prior  to  Issuance. 

The  Senate  amendment  retained  this  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bUl  but  provided  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register  of  any  ad- 
vance notification  to  the  Secretary  of  pro- 
posed or  final  regulations  simultaneous  with 
the  notification  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

(3)  Extension  of  funding  authorization. 

The  House  bUl  provided  a  one-year  exten- 
sion of  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
through  September  30,  1976,  at  a  level  of 
$47,868,000  for  the  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  the  au- 
thorization another  year  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977.  at  a  level  of  $47,200,000  for  the 
second  year. 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  through  March  31 
1977,  at  a  level  of  $23,600,000  for  the  period 
October  1, 1976,  through  March  31, 1977. 

(4)  Self-certification  form  for  private  ap- 
plicators. 

The  House  bUl  provided  that  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  for  certifi- 
cation of  a  private  applicator  "shall"  be 
deemed  fulfilled  by  his  signing  a  self -certi- 
fication form  with  Information  and  affirma- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Act,  and  may  Include 
an  affirmation  that  the  private  ^plicatw 
completed  an  approved  training  program,  so 
long  as  the  program  does  not  require  the 
private  appllcatw  to  "take"  any  examina- 
tion. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided,  instead, 
that  the  certification  "may"  (rather  than 
"shall")  be  deemed  fulfilled  by  his  signing 
a  self -certification  form,  and  that  the  train- 
ing program  completed  by  the  private  appli- 
cator caimot  require  the  private  applicator 
to  "pass"  (rather  than  "take")  an  examina- 
tion. 
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The  House  bill  provided  for  certification 
standards  for  a  private  applicator  to  be  ful- 
filled by  his  signing  a  self-certification  form 
with  the  affirmations  stated  above.  According 
to  the  House  Ckmimlttee  report,  it  was  in- 
tended that  If  a  State  were  to  submit  for 
approval  a  more  rigorous  plan  for  certifica- 
tion of  private  applicators,  the  Administra- 
tor would  be  authorized  to  approve  the  plan, 
although  the  plan  co\Ud  not  be  required  by 
the  Administrator  If  It  were  not  requested  by 
the  State.  Under  the  House  bill,  no  person 
could  be  required  to  take  an  exam  as  a  con- 
dition of  self-certification,  unless  a  State 
were  to  mandate  it. 

The  Senate  amendment  retained  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  regarding  the 
certification  of  private  applicators  of  pesti- 
cides. According  to  the  Senate  Committee  re- 
port, the  changes  were  designed  to  make  clear 
that— 

(a)  the  completion  of  a  certification  form 
Is  not  the  only  acceptable  certification  pro- 
cedure which  a  State  may  elect  to  exercise, 
and 

(b)  a  State,  at  its  option,  may  give  an 
examination  or  require  the  completion  of 
a  set  of  study  questions  as  a  part  of  its 
program. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  to  make 
clear  that  a  State  plan  shall  qualify  for 
approval  If  It  provides  for  certification 
standards  for  a  private  ^>pIlcator  to  be 
deemed  fulfilled  by  his  completing  a  certifi- 
cation form  with  the  information  and  affir- 
mations as  specified  In  the  House  provision, 
but  that  a  State  would  have  the  option,  at 
Its  election,  to  submit  for  approval  a  differ- 
ent plan  which  comports  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act. 

(6)  Scientific  Advisory  Panel. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  appointment 
of  a  scientific  advisory  panel  with  which 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  must  consult  on 
notices  of  intent  Issued  under  section  6(b) 
and  on  pnqxwed  and  final  form  of  regula- 
tions. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
Administrator^ 

(a)  may  require  of  nominees  Information 
necessary  to  determine  their  fitness  for 
appointment; 

(b)  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
their  name,  address  and  professional  affilia- 
tion; and 

(c)  shall  issue  regulations  regarding  con- 
flicts of  Interest. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Conferees  note  that  the  procedure  In 
section  7  establishing  a  Scientific  Advisory 
Panel  Is  not  retrocujtlve  and  would  not  apply 
to  any  ongoing  section  6(b)  or  section  25  pro- 
ceeding begun  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  H.R.  8841.  Nevertheless,  In  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  section  7,  the  Conferees  believe 
that  EPA  should  utilize  appropriate  scientific 
advisory  committees  in  order  to  obtain  inde- 
pendent scientific  and  medical  advice  in  con- 
nection with  any  actions  It  takes.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Conferees  believe  that  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  American  public  should  have 
-the  most  complete  record  possible  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  heptachlor/chlordane 
cancellation  matter.  According  to  a  letter  to 
the  Conferees  from  Senator  Pong,  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  crop  In  Hawaii,  pineapple, 
faces  extinction  within  ten  years  if  the  only 
effective  existing  pesticides,  heptachlor  and 
mlrex,  are  no  longer  available  to  control  ants 
and  mealybug  wUt. 

(6)  Integrated  pest  managem^^. 

The  House  bill  provided  for^IPA  and  the 
States  to  make  available  to  individuals  at 
their  request  Instructional  materials  on  Inte- 
grated pest  management. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  to  this  a 
provision  that  this  be  done  in  accordance 
with  section  23(c)  of  the  Act;  namely,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 


(7)  Data  compensation. 

New  section  12  added  by  the  Senate 
amended  sec  ion  3(c)(1)(D)  of  FIFRA 
which  requires  that  an  applicant  for  regis- 
tration of  a  pestlelde  pay  reasonable  com- 
pensation if  he  relies  on  the  test  data  sub- 
mitted by  another  applicant.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  only  data  submitted  on 
or  after  October  21,  1972,  Is  compensable; 
the  data  compensation  provision  applies  to 
all  ^plications  for  registration  submitted 
on  or  after  October  21.  1972;  both  parties  to 
a  dispute  on  compensation  of  data  are  given 
the  same  rights  In  the  courts;  and  registra- 
tion of  a  pesticide  Is  not  to  be  delayed  pend- 
ing the  determination  of  a  dispute  on  rea- 
sonable compensation. 

The  House  bill  had  no  specific  language 
amending  section  3(c)(1)(D).  However,  In 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  on  the  House  Hoot, 
It  was  stated  that  it  was  the  Committee's 
Intent  that  on  new  registrations,  the  reason- 
able compensation  data  provision  be  applied 
regardless  of  when  the  data  relied  on  was 
originally  received  by  EPA.  If,  hovrever,  a 
reregistratlon  is  made  of  a  pesticide  regis- 
tered originally  prior  to  October  21,  1972,  and 
data  to  support  the  reregistratlon  was  in  the 
files  of  EPA  prior  to  such  date,  no  compensa- 
tion would  be  required  at  the  time  of  reregis- 
tratlon. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  a  modification  which 
(a)  provides  that  all  data  submitted  In  sup- 
port of  an  application  on  or  after  January  1, 
1970  (In  lieu  of  October  21,  1972,  as  provided 
in  the  Senate  amendment).  Is  compensable, 
and  (b)  makes  clear  that  the  provision  with 
regard  to  compensation  for  producing  test 
data  to  be  relied  upon  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  all  applications  for  both  registration 
and  reregistratlon  submitted  on  or  after 
October  21, 1972. 

(8)  Review  by  Court  of  Appeals. 

New  section  13  added  by  the  Senate  amends 
section  16(b)  of  FIFRA  to  conflne  review  by 
the  Coiirt  of  Appeals  to  cases  following  a 
public  hearing  "for  which  there  Is  a  review- 
able record".  Review  of  all  other  EPA  ac- 
tions would  be  confined  to  the  District 
Courts. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
ferees, however,  that  an  adequate  reviewable 
record  be  developed  by  the  Envlronmntal 
Protection  Agency  In  each  of  Its  public  hear- 
ings although  such  hearings  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  adjudicatory  In  nature. 

Thomas  S.  Folet, 

W.  R.  Poage. 

E  DE  LA  Oarza, 

Joseph  P.  Vicorito,  v 

Walter  B.  Jones, 

Ed  Jokes, 

John  Melcher,  ' 

William  C.  Wampler, 

Richard  Kxllt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

George  McOoverk, 

James  Allen, 

Dick  Clark, 

Patrick  Leaht, 

Robert  Dole, 

Henry  Bellmon, 

Jesse  Helms, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  OLDER 
AMERICANS  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1975 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  3922)  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  establish  cer- 
tain social  services  programs  for  older 
Americans  and  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  contained  in  such 
act,  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age,  and  for  other  purposes: 


CONTXREKCE  REPORT   (H.  RXFT.  NO.  94-670) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
3922)  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  establish  certain  social  services  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans  and  to  extend  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  contained 
m  such  Act,  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  age,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  prop>osed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
foUowlng : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older 
Americans  Amendments  of  1976". 

TITLE   I — AMENDMENTS   TO   OLDER 

AMERICANS   ACT  OF   1966 

TRANSMISSIOK    or    certain    RECOMMXNDATIOIfS 

RELATING    TO    FEDERAL    COUNCIL    OF    AGING 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  206(g)  of  the  Olde^ 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3015(g)) 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "eighteen 
months  after  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1976,". 

(b)  Section  205(h)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3016(h) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "eight- 
een months  after  enactment  of  this  Act,"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 1976,". 

APPLICATION    OF    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  102.  Title  U  of  the  Act  (42  n.S.C.  3011 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section : 

"APPLICATION  OP  OTHER  LAWS 

"Sec.  211.  The  provisions  aild  requirements 
of  the  Act  of  December  6.  1974  (Public  Law 
93-610;  88  Stat.  1604)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  to  the  administration  of  any  i»ogram  or 
activity  under  this  Act.". 

DEFINrnON  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Sec.  103.  Section  302(1)  oif  the  Act  (42 
U.8.C.  3022  ( 1 ) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (E)  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  °  or"  at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (F)  as 
subparagraph  (H)  and  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  subparagraph  (E)  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

"(F)  services  designed  to  provide  legal  and 
other  counseling  services  and  assistance.  In- 
cluding tax  counseling  and  assistance  and 
financial  counseling,  to  older  persons: 

"(Q)  services  designed  to  enable  older  per- 
sons to  attain  and  maintain  physical  and 
mental  well  being  through  programs  of  reg- 
ular physical  activity  and  exercise;  or". 

GRANTS  TO  IKDIAK  TRIBES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  303(b)  of  the  Act  (42 
VS.C.  3023(b) )  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  In  any  State  In  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines  (after  having  taken 
into  account  the  amount  of  funds  available 
to  the  State  agency  or  to  an  appropriate  area 
agency  on  aging  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title)  that  the  members  of  an  Indian 
tribe  are  not  receiving  benefits  under  this 
title  that  are  equivalent  to  benefits  provided 
to  other  older  persons  in  the  State  or  ap- 
propriate area,  and  If  he  further  determines 
that  the  membera  of  such  tribe  would  be 
better  served  by  means  of  grants  made  di- 
rectly to  provide  such  benefits,  he  shall  re- 
serve from  sums  that  would  otherwise  be 
allotted  to  such  State  under  paragraph  (2) 
not  less  than  100  per  centum  nor  more  than 
160  per  centum  of  an  amount  which  beare 
the  same  ratio  to  the  State's  allotment  for 
the  fiscal  year  Involved  as  the  population  of 
all  Indians  aged  sixty  or  over  for  whom  a  de- 
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tmnioatton  nndar  this  pangnpt^  haa  been 
BMde  bean  to  the  popuUtlon  of  all  peraona 
aged  alxty  or  otw  in  aach  Stoto. 

"(B)  Hm  Buma  Teeerred  hj  the  Commla- 
aloner  on  the  baala  of  hla  detennlnatlon  un- 
der thia  paragraph  ahaU  be  granted  to  the 
tribal  organization  aerrlng  the  Indlrldoala 
for  whom  aueh  a  determination  haa  been 
made,  or  where  there  la  no  tribal  organisa- 
tion, to  such  other  entity  aa  he  determlnee 
bee  the  capacity  to  proTlde  aerrlcee  puiauant 
to  thla  title..  *^ 

"(C)  In  order  for  a  tribal  organlxatton  or 
other  enttty  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a 
fleeal  year  under  thla  paragraph,  it  ahaU  anb- 
mlt  to  the  commlaaioner  a  plan  for  aueh  fla- 
eal  year  which  meeta  bwA  cntaila  aa  the 
CommHaloner  may  preeertbe  1^  nguUtlon 
and  which  meeU  criteria  aatabUahed  by  aeo- 
tton  306(a).  to  the  extent  the  Oommlaalonar 
determlnee  aueh  orlterU  to  be  approprUto 
"(D)  Redplenta  of  granta  under  thla  para- 
graph may  retain  tor  admlnlstrattve  purpoeee 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  aTaUablefw 
the  ooet  of  the  administration  of  area  ni*n« 
under  aectlon  aos(e)(l).-.  ^^ 

(b)  Section  109  of  the  Act  (42  UAC.  8008) 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragrapha: 

"(4)  Tlie  term  'Indian'  means  a  peijMn 
who  la  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

"(S)  The  term  Indian  tribe'  meana  any 
tribe,  band.  naUon,  or  other  organised  group 
or  community  of  Indians  (Including  any 
Alaska  Native  vUlage  or  regional  or  village 
corporation  as  defined  In  or  eetabllabed  pur- 
auant  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settie- 
ment  Act  (Public  Law  0^203:  85  SUt.  688) ) 
Which  (A)  la  recognized  as  eligible  for  the 
5>eclal  programs  and  servlcee  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  Indians  because  of  their 
autus  as  Indians:  or  (B)  is  located  on,  or  In 
proklmlty  to,  a  FMeral  or  SUto  reservation 
or  rancherla. 

♦v"*^LZ5*  torm  tribal  organization'  means 
the  recognised  governing  body  of  any  Indian 
trtbe,  or  any  legally  estabUahed  organization 
Of  Indiana  which  is  controlled,  sanctioned,  or 
Chartered  by  such  governing  body.  In  any 
case  In  which  a  contract  is  let  or  grant  made 
to  an  organization  to  perform  services  bene- 
ntlng  more  than  one  Indian  tribe,  the 
approval  of  each  such  Indian  tribe  shall  be  a 
prereqiUslte  to  the  letting  or  maklns  of  such 
contract  or  grant.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  803(b)  (2) 

SL'i!.^  <*^  ^^°-  »°28<*»  (3) )  1«  amended 
by  striking  out  "Prom"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (8),  from".  '^ 

mJ^L^}}°'^  ^°^^^^  <*>  o'  «>•  Act  (42  VJB.C. 
*»3(b)(4)).  as  ao  redaalgDatad  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  U  amended  by  Inserting  immedl- 
•l^y  afto'  "Stotes-  a  oomma  and  tiie  fol- 
lowing:  "and  the  number  of  Indians  aged 
*Uity  or  over  on,  or  In  proximity  to,  any 
Federal  or  SUto  reaervatlon  or  rancherla". 

ABBA    FLAM    BBQUIBSlCBirrS 

-  ?"/  »***•■  <•>  Sutton  S04(c)  (4)  of  the 
Act  (42  VS.C.  8024(c)(4))  to  aininded  by 
•trlklng  out  subparagraph  (C)  and  by  re- 
dwlgnatlng  subparagraph  (D)  through  sub- 
P*r»gnph  (P)  as  subparagraph  (C)  through 
•iibparagraph(«).respecti»ely.  "^"«° 

(b)  BteUon  304  of  the  Act  (42  VM.O. 
wa4)  to  amended  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
^P/J5?  .**'•  'o"owla«  new  subsection: 

(d)(1)  Subject  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  tte  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
welfare,  an  area  agency  on  aging  deelgnated 
under  subsection  (a)  or.  In  areu  ofTsUte 
wiere  no  such  agency  haa  been  designated, 
the  Stoto  agency,  to  authorized  to  enter  into 
•««emente  with  agendea  admlntoterlng  pro- 
grama  under  the  BehabUltatlon  Act  of  1978 
•nd  Uties  VI,  xnc  and  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  the  purpoee  of  developing 
and  Implementing  plans  for  meeting  the 
common  need  for  transportation  services  of 
persons  receiving  beneflto  under  such  Acte 
and  older  peraona  participating  In  prosrama 
authorised  by  tittea  m  and  vn  of  thtoAct. 
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"(2)  Pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
Into  under  paragraph  (l).  funds  appropri- 
ated under  tltlea  m  and  vn  of  thto  Act  may 
be  used  to  purchase  transporUtion  services 
for  older  penons  and  may  be  pooled  with 
funds  made  available  for  the  provision  of 
transportation  servlcee  under  the  Rehablllto- 
tlon  Act  of  1973.  and  titles  VI,  XIX,  and 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

NATIOM AL  razOUTT   BBVICBB 

Sac.  loe.  (a)  Section  800(a)  of  the  Act  (42 
UJ3.C.  802fi(a))  to  amended  by  etrtklng  out 
"and"  ImmedUtely  after  the  semicolon  In 
peragraph  (8) .  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and",  and  by 
inaertlng  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph  Im- 
mediately after  paragraph  (9) : 

"(10)    provldea  assiuances  In  such  form 
aa  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  that  of 
the  funds  allotted  to  the  SUte  imder  section 
S03(b)    to  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
Stoto  plan,  not  less  than  60  per  centiun  of 
the  amount  by  which  such  allotment  ex- 
ceeds the  allotment  made  for  the  same  pur- 
poee In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976 
•haU  be  used  for  the  purpoees  set  forth  in 
section  S06(b),  except  with  respect  to  any 
Stoto  which  provides  assurances  found  sat- 
•  tsfactory  by  the  Commissioner  that  at  least 
83^  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  allotted 
to  the  Stote  under  section  303(b)   to  carry 
out  the  Stote  plan  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpoeee  set  forth  In  section 
806(b).  but  In  no  case  shall  less  than  20  per 
oentum  of  the  funds  allotted  to  any  State 
under  section  303(b)  to  carry  out  the  Stote 
plan  In  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember SO.  1976,  be  used  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  to  section  306(b) .". 
o/i^)  Sfctlon  306(a)  of  the  Act  (42  VB.C 
3026(a) )  u  unended  by  redesignating  sub- 
sectioM  (b)    (c),  (d).  and  (e)  as  subs^tlons 
(c).  (d).  (e).  and  (f),  respectively,  and  by 
InsMting  the  following  new  subsection  Im- 
mediately  after  subeection  (a) : 

♦1,1*^  ^?7  ®****  P'*''  »^*"  provide  for 
Mie  estebllshment  or  maintenance  of  nro- 
erams  (Including  related  training)  for  ttie 
inwlslon  of  some  or  all  of  the  following  serv- 
ices  designed  to  assist  older  persons  In  lead- 
ing  Independent  lives  and  avoiding  unneces- 
sary institutionalization:  ""<^;w» 

'■(I)  Transportation  services. 

"(2)  Home  services,  Including  homemaker 
■ervicea,  home  health  services,  shopping  serv- 
ICM  eacort  services,  reader  services,  letter 
writing  services,  and  other  services  designed 
to  assist  such  persons  to  continue  Uvlne 
independentiy  in  a  home  environment 

(3)  Legal  and  other  counseling  services 
and  asslstence  program,  Including  Ux  coun- 
seling and  asstotonce  and  financial  counsel- 
ing, for  older  persons.  ^^ 

"(4)  Reitfdential  repair  and  renovation 
Pfograms  designed  to  enable  older  persons 
to  maintain  their  homes  m  conformity  with 
minimum  housing  standards  or  to  adapt 
homes  to  meet  Uie  needs  of  elderly  persons 
suffering  from  physical  disabUltles.". 

(c)  Section  304(c)  (2)  of  tiie  Act  (42  va.C. 
3024(c)(2))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  hn- 
medlately  after  "priorities."  the  following- 
and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Stote  plan  relating  to  the  services  required 
to  be  provided  under  section  305(a)  (10).". 

Admlntotratlon  of  state  plans 
.,Vt-  '*"•  <*^  Section  30e(b)(l)  of  tiie  Act 
(42  VS.C.  802e(b)  (1) )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "8160,000"  m  clause  (A)  and  Insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  "$200,000".  and  by  striking 
out  "»60.000"  in  clause  (B)  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "»62,600". 

(b)  Section  306(b)  of  the  Act  (42  UBC 
3026(b))  to  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (4) ,  and  by  Inserting  ImmedUtely  after 
Paragraph  (1)  the  foUowlng  new  paragnmha- 

"(2)  (A)  Any  Stoto  which  desires  to  receive 
amounte.  In  addition  to  amoimte  allotted  to 
such  Stoto  under  paragraph  (1),  to  be  used 


in  the  administration  of  ito  Stoto  plan  in  ae> 
oordanoe  with  subsection  (a)  may  transmit 
an  application  to  the  Commissioner  in  ac- 
cordance with  thto  paragraph.  Any  such  m>- 
pUcation  shaU  be  transmitted  In  such  form, 
and  accordtog  to  such  procediires,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  require,  except  that  such 
application  may  not  be  made  as  part  of,  or 
as  an  amendment  to,  the  Stote  plan. 

"(B)  The  Commissioner  may  approve  anf 
appUcatlon  transmitted  by  a  Stoto  under 
subparagraph  (A)  if  the  CommUaioner  de- 
termines, baaed  upon  a  particularized  blow- 
ing of  need,  that — 

"(1)  such  Stoto  wlU  be  unable  to  fuUy  and 
effectively  administer  ito  Stoto  plan  and  to 
carry  out  programs  and  projecto  authorissi 
by  thto  tttie  and  by  titie  VH  unless  such  addi- 
tional amounto  are  mad*  available  by  the 
Commissioner; 

"(U)  such  Stoto  to  making  full  and  sifee- 
tlve  use  of  ito  allotment  under  paragraph 
(1)  and  of  the  personnel  of  the  Stoto  agency 
and  area  agencies  designated  \mder  section 
306  in  the  administration  of  Ite  Stete  plan 
In  aooordance  with  subsection  (a) ;  and 

"(111)  the  Stoto  agency  and  area  agencies 
of  such  Stoto  designated  \mder  section  806 
are  carrying  out,  on  a  full-time  basis,  pro- 
grams and  activities  which  are  in  further- 
ance of  the  piuposes  of  thto  Act. 

"(C)  The  Commissioner  may  ^prove  that 
portion  of  the  amount  requested  by  a  State 
In  Ito  appUcation  under  subparagraph  (A) 
which  he  detormtoes  has  been  justified  in 
such  application. 

"(D)  Amounte  which  any  Stoto  may  re- 
ceive in  any  fiscal  year  under  thto  para- 
graph may  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  l 
per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
allotted  to  such  Stote  to  carry  out  the 
Stoto  plan  under  section  303(b)  and  section 
703(a)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(E)  No  application  by  a  Stote  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  ahaU  be  approved  unless  it 
contains  assurances  that  no  amoimte  re- 
ceived by  such  State  under  thto  paragr^h 
will  be  used  to  hire  any  person  to  fill  a  job 
opening  created  by  the  action  of  such  Stote 
In  laying  off  or  terminating  the  employ- 
ment of  any  regiUar  employee  not  supported 
under  thto  Act  In  anticipation  of  filling  the 
vacancy  so  created  by  hiring  an  employee  to 
be  supported  through  use  of  amounte  re- 
ceived under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Each  State  shall  be  entltied  to  an 
allotment  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  In  an  amount  which  to  not  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  to  which  such 
Stete  was  entltied  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
the  fiscal  yeM  ending  June  80,  1975.". 

MODKL  PKOJXCT  BEQUntXMXirrS 

Sec.  108.  Section  308(a)  of  the  Act  (43 
T7.S.C.  3028(a) )  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) .  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
"or",  and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  enable  Stote  agencies  on  aging  and 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  asatot  in  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  ombudsman  services  for  residents 
of  nursing  homes; 

"(6)  meet  the  spectal  needs  of,  and  Im- 
prove the  delivery  of  services  to,  older  persons 
who  are  not  receiving  adequate  services 
under  other  provtelons  of  thte  Act,  with  em- 
phasto  on  the  needs  of  low-income,  minority, 
Indian,  and  limited-English  speaking  indi- 
viduals, and  the  rural  elderly;  or 

"(7)  assist  older  persons  to  remain  within 
their  communities  and  out  of  institutions 
and  to  maintain  their  Independent  living  by 
(A)  providing  financial  asstotence  for  the  ee- 
tabltohment  and  operation  of  senior  am- 
bulatory care  day  centers  (providing  ■ 
planned  schedule  of  health,  therapeutic,  edu- 
catloiua,  nutritional,  recreational,  and  social 
services  at  least  twenty-four  hoiurs  per  week, 
transportotlon  arrangemente  at   low  or  no 
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cost  for  particlpanto  to  and  from  the  center, 
a  hot  mid-day  meal,  outreach  and  public  in- 
formation programs,  and  opportunitiea  for 
maxlmimi  participation  of  senior  partici- 
pants and  senior  volunteers  to  the  planning 
and  operation  of  such  centor),  and  (B) 
maintaining  or  initiating  arrangemente  (or 
provldtog  reasonable  assurances  that  such 
arrangemehte  will  be  matotolned  or  Ini- 
tiated) with  the  agency  of  the  Stote  con- 
cerned which  admlntoters  or  supervises  the 
admlntotratlon  of  a  Stoto  plan  approved 
under  tltie  XTX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  with  other  appropriate  social  services 
agencies  receiving,  or  relmbiirsed  through. 
Federal  financial  asslstence,  for  the  pa3nnent 
of  all  or  a  part  of  such  center's  coste  to  pro- 
viding servioss  to  tfigible  persons." 

ATTRACTINO    QUALIITKD   PERSONS    TO    TBB   I7ELS 
oy    ACINO 

Six;.  109.  Section  403  of  the  Act  (42  UJB.O. 
3033)  to  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "education"  the  foUowtog:  "as  defined 
to  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966". 

TRAINING    PERSONNXL    IN    THE    FIZLD    OF    AdNO 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  404(a)  of  the  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  3034(a))  to  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (6)  as 
paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (6).  And  («). 
respectively. 

(b)  Section  404(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U3.C. 
3034(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserttog  to  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowtog  new  paragraphs : 

"(1)  to  assist  to  paying  the  costo,  in  whols 
or  in  part,  of  short-term  and  inservlce  train- 
ing courses,  workshops,  institutes  and  other 
activities  designed  to  improve  the  capabUl- 
tles  of  partlclpanu  to  provide  services  to 
older  persons  and  to  administer  programs 
related  to  the  pmrposes  of  thto  Act, 

"(2)  to  asstot  In  paying  the  coste,  In  whole 
or  In  part,  of  poetsecondary  education 
courses  of  tralntog  or  study  related  to  the 
purposes  of  thto  Act.  Including  the  payment 
of  stipends  to  students  enrolled  In  such 
courses.". 

(c)  Section  404  of  the  Act  (42  VB.C.  3034) 
to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Conunlssloner  may  make  grante 
under  subsection  (a)  to  asstot  in  (1)  the 
tratotog  of  lawyers  and  paraprofesslonal  per- 
sona who  wUl  (A)  provide  legal  (tocludlng 
tax  and  financial)  counseling  and  services 
to  older  persons;  ot  ^B)  monitor  the  admln- 
totratlpn  of  any  program  by  any  public  or 
private  nonprofit  Institution,  organization, 
or  agency,  or  any  Stete  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  Stete,  designed  to  provide  assistance 
or  services  to  older  persons,  tocludlng  niu's- 
Ing  home  programs  and  other  similar  pro- 
grams; and  (2)  the  tratotog  of  persona  em- 
ployed by  or  associated  with  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  or  orgsnizatione, 
tocludtog  a  Stote  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
Stete,  who  wUl  Identify  legal  problems  affect- 
tog  older  persons,  develop  solutions  for  such 
problems,  and  mobUlze  the  resources  of  the 
community  to  respond  to  the  legal  needs  of 
older  persons.". 

PURCHASE  AND  DONATION  OF  CBTAIlf  PBODUCTS 
BT    SBCBZTABT    OF    AGaiCULTURB 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  707  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  8406f)  to  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
Immediately  before  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a) ,  by  striking  out  "thto  section"  in 
subsection  i(d)  each  place  It  appears  thereto 
and  Inserttog  to  Ueu  thereof  "thte  subsec- 
tion", by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c), 
snd  (d)  as  paragrapha  (3),  (3),  and  (4),  re- 
q>ectlvely,  by  redesignating  subsection  (e) 
as  subeection  (b),  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
toereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

(c)  (1)  During  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  June  30,  1976,  and 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 1976,  and 
ending  September  80,  1976.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    shall    purchase    high    proteto 


foods,  meat,  and  meat  sltematss  on  the 
open  market,  at  prices  not  in  ezceas  of  mar- 
ket prices,  out  of  f\mds  appropriated  under 
thto  section,  as  determined  under  paragraph 
(3),  for  distribution  to  reciptonto  of  granto 
or  contracte  to  be  used  for  providing  nutri- 
tional services  to  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  thto  title.  High  prototo  food.  meat, 
and  meat  alternates  purchased  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlculttire  under  thto  subsection 
shall  be  grown  and  produced  in  the  United 
States,. 

"(2)'  High  protein  food,  meat,  and  meat 
alternates  donated  under  thto  subsection 
shall  not  be  considered  donated  commodities 
for  purposes  of  meettog  the  requirement  of 
subsection  (a)  (4)  with  respect  to  the  an- 
nually programed  level  of  assistance  under 
subsection  (a) . 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priate!^ such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
order  to  carry  out  the  program  estoblished 
under  paragraph  (1) .". 

(b)  Section  707(a)  (4)  of  the  Act.^  ^  so 
redesignated  by  subsection  (a),  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "10  cente  per  meal:"  and  to- 
sertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  "16  cente  per  meal 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80, 
1976,  and  25  cente  per  meal  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977:". 

(c)  Section  707(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3045f)  to  amended  to  paragraphs  (1).  (2), 
and  (3)  by  striking  out  "may"  each  place 
It  appears  thereto  and  Inserting  to  Ueu 
thereof  "shaU". 

(d)  Section  707  of  the  Act,  as  amended 
by  subeection  (a),  to  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection : 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vtolon  of  law,  to  any  case  to  which  a  State 
has  phased  out  Ite  commodity  dtotrlbutlon 
faculties  before  June  30,  1974,  such  State 
may,  for  purpoees  of  the  progranu  author- 
ized by  thto  Act,  elect  to  receive  cash  pay- 
mente  to  Ueu  of  donated  foods.  In  any  case 
to  which  a  State  makes  such  an  election, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  cash 
paymente  to  such  State  to  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  value  to  the  donated  foods  which 
the  Stoto  otherwise  would  have  received  if 
such  Stoto  had  retotoed  Ite  commodity  dto- 
trlbutlon faculties. 

"(2)  When  such  paymente  are  made,  the 
Stote  agency  shall  promptly  and  equitably 
dtoburse  any  cash  It  receives  In  Ueu  of  com- 
modities to  reclplente  of  grante  or  contracte. 
Such  dlsbursemente  shaU  be  used  by  such 
reclplente  of  grante  or  contracte  to  piuchase 
United  States  agrlciiltural  oommodltles  and 
other  foods  for  their  nutrition  projecte.". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  708  of  the 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  3045g)  to  amended  by  msert- 
Ing  after  "thto  title"  the  fci'owtog:  (other 
than  section  707(c))". 

(f )  Section  707(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3045f(a)  (4) ),  as  BO  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  to  amended  by  stTlklng  out  "sub- 
section (d)"  and  Inserting  ir.  Ueu  thereof 
"paragn4>h". 

AtrrHORIZATION  OF  APPBOPRIATION8 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Section  204(c)  of  the  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  8014(c))  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  Immediately  after  "1974,"  and  by 
inserting  Immedtotely  after  "1975",  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  the  period  beginning  JxUy  1,  1976,  and 
ending  S^tember  30.  1976,  and  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  1978,". 

(b)  (1)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3023(a))  to  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
Immediately  after  "1974,"  and  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "1976,"  the  following: 
"8180,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  $67,750,000  for  the  period  begtonlng 
July  I,  1976,  and  ending  September  80,  1970, 
$231,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  $287,200,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  80,  1978,". 

(2)  Section  808(b)(2)  o(  the  Act  (42 
U.8.C.  8023(b)(3))   to  amended  by  striking 


out  "and"  immediately  after  "1974,"  and  bv 
inserting  Immediately  after  "1975,"  the  fol- 
lowtog:  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1976,  the  period  begtonlng.  July  1,  1976,  and 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  1978.". 

(c)  Section  308(b)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3028(b))  to  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
Inunedlately  after  "1974,"  and  by  Inserttog 
immediately  after  "1976"  the  following:  ". 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the 
period  begtoiUng  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  the  fiscal  years  end- 
tog  September  30,   1977,  and  1978". 

(d)  Section  431  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3037)  to  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  im- 
mediately after  "1974,"  and  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "1975"  the  following:  ",  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the  period 
beginning  JiUy  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  1878". 

(e)  Section  605(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U.aO. 
3041d(a) )  to  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
Immediately  after  "1974,"  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  "1975"  the  foUowlng:  "the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  the  itocal  years  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  1978". 

(f )  Section  708  of  the  Act  (42  U.8.C.  3045g) 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  immedi- 
ately after  "1976,"  uid  by  Inserting  to  Ueu 
thereof  "$62,000,000  for  the  period  tyginmut 
July  1, 1976,  and  ending  September  30, 1976,", 
and  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1977"  and 
inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1077. 
and  $276,000,000  for  the  flaoal  year  ondlng 
September  30,  1078". 

coioruNrrr  bebvicb  xicploticznt  for  oldkb 
AiooncAirs 
Sac.  118.  (a)  Tlie  Act  to  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
title: 

"TmX  IX— COIACUMITT  BKRVICB  EM- 
PLOYMENT FOB  OLDER  AMERICANS 

"SHORT  TTTLZ 

"Sbc.  901.  Thto  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Older  American  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment Act'. 

"OLDER  AAIXXICAN   COlfXTTNTrT  BEBVICE 
KMPLOTMXNT  PBOORAM 

"Sbc.  902.  (a)  In  order  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote usefxU  part-time  opportunities  to  com- 
munity service  activities  for  unemployed 
low-tocome  persona  who  are  flifty-flve  years 
old  or  older  and  who  have  poor  employment 
prospecte,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after to  thto  title  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary') to  authorized  to  establish  an  older 
American  community  service  employment 
program. 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  thto  title,  the  Secretary  to  authorized 
to  entor  into  agreemento  with  public  or  pri- 
vato  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations,  in- 
cludtog  national  organlzationa,  agencies  of  a 
Stato  government  or  a  poUtical  subdivision 
of  a  Stato  (havtog  elected  or  duly  appototed 
governing  officlato) ,  or  a  combination  of  such 
political  subdivisions,  or  tribal  organizations 
in  order  to  further  the  purpoees  and  goals  of 
the  program.  Such  agreemente  may  includs 
provtelons  for  the  payment  of  coste,  aa  pro- 
vided to  subsection  (c),  of  projecte  developed 
by  such  organlzationa  and  agencies  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretary  in  order  to  maks 
the  program  effective  or  to  supplement  the 
program.  No  payment  shaU  be  made  by  tha 
Secretary  toward  the  cost  of  any  project  es- 
tablished or  administered  by  any  such  orga- 
nization or  agency  unless  he  detsrmtoes  thai 
such  project — 

"(A)  WlU  provide  •iiq>loyinent  only  for 
eligible  todlvldiiato,  except  for  necessary 
technical,  admtototratlve,  and  supervisory 
personnel,  but  such  personnel  shall,  to  the 
fuUest  extont  possible,  be  recruited  from 
among  eligible  todlvlduato; 
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"(B)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
IndlvkluAls  In  the  community  In  wblcb  such 
lodMduala  nsl<le,  or  In  oawby  commu- 
ntttoa: 

"(C)  will  employ  eligible  IndlvldualA  in 
MTTlces  related  to  publicly  owned  and 
operated  faclimee  and  projects,  or  projects 
ONMUored  by  organisations,  other  than 
political  parties,  exempt  from  taxation  under 
tiM  proTlsloDs  of  section  601(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Berenue  Code  of  1954.  exc^t  proj- 
aeta  Involving  the  construction,  operation, 
or  malntonano  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be 
used  as  a  place  for  seetarUn  religious  Instruc- 
tion or  worab^; 

"(D)  will  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community; 

"(B)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
Individuals  whose  opportunities  for  other 
■ultabto  public  or  private  paid  employment 
•rapoor: 

"(V)  (1)  win  result  In  an  Increase  In  em- 
fdoyment  opportunltlea  over  those  opportu- 
attlss  wbleb  would  otherwise  be  available. 
(U)  wfll  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
eorrantly  employed  workers  (including  par- 
ttal  dlsplacenaent,  such  as  a  reduction  In  the 
boors  o<  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  em- 
playment  benefits),  and  (Ui)  will  not  Im- 
pair existing  oontracta  or  result  In  the  sub- 
atitution  of  Federal  funds  for  other  funds  In 
eonnaetlon  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
b*  performed: 

"(O)  will  not  employ  or  continue  to  em- 
ploy any  ellgibla  individual  to  perform  work 
the  same  or  substantlaUy  the  same  as  that 
patfarmad  by  any  other  person  who  Is  on 
Uyoff: 

"(B)  wiU  utillas  methods  at  recruitment 
■Bd  selection  (including  listing  of  Job  va- 
eancias  with  tlie  mnployment  agency  oper- 
ated by  any  State  or  poUUcal  subdlvUlon 
tberaof)  which  will  assure  that  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  tfigible  indivlduaU  will 
liava  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
project; 

"(I)  will  induda  such  training  as  may  be 
nacsMary  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  skills  and  talento  of  thoae  individuals  who 
are  partic^ting,  and  wiU  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  reasonable  expenses  of  In- 
dividuals being  trained.  Including  a  reason- 
able subaistenoe  allowance: 

"(J)  will  assure  that  safe  and  healthy  con- 
ditiCMis  of  work  wUl  be  provided,  and  will 
•■•ure  that  persons  employed  in  cooununUy 
service  Jobs  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
P*id  wagea  which  shall  not  be  lower  than 
whichever  U  the  highest  of  (l)  the  minimum 
wage  which  would  be  appUcable  to  the  em- 
ployee under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1M8.  U  secticm  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  appUed 
to  ttie  participant  and  If  he  were  not  exempt 
under  section  13  thereof,  (U)  the  SUte  or 


may  be  necessary  to  effectively  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  which  U  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  subsection  (b),  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
all  of  the  costs  of  any  such  project  which 
Is  (A)  an  emergency  or  dlaaater  project,  or 
(8)  a  project  located  in  an  economically  de- 
pressed area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
in  oonsulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration. 

"(2)  The  non-F«dcral  share  shall  be  In 
cash  or  in  kind.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  the  non-Federal  share,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  attribute  fair  market  value  to 
8«Trlces  and  faculties  contributed  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

"ADlcnrUTXATION 

"Sac.  903.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary  shall,  through  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  consult  with  the 
State  agency  on  aging  designated  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)(1)  and  the  appropriate  area 
agenclM  on  aging  established  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)  (2)  with  regard  to— 

"(1)    the  locallUes  In   which  community 

ft^  «*,'*"'^**=*"  °'  "*•  *yP«  •uthorlzed  by 
this  title  are  most  needed; 

"(2)  consideration  of  the  employment  slt- 
uat tons  and  the  type  of  skUls  possessed  by 
available  local  individuals  who  are  eligible 
to  participate;  and  eiigioje 

"(3)  potential  projects  and  the  number 
and  percentage  of  eligible  individuals  in  the 
local  population.  »«  "i  mib 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  to 
do  so  would  increase  Job  opportunities  avall- 
awe  to  individuals  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary u  authorized  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title  with  programs 
authorized  under  the  Emergency  Jobs  and 
unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974  the 
?T£f*,^!!S^'*   Employment    and    Training 

if  1^7^^  A  *  ^"^ncy  Employment  Act 
SL  21  ^P«>P>-»»"ons  under  this  Act  may 
not  be  used  to  carry  out  any  program  under 

-J!-^*7l°*T  '^°'*"  "^'^  Unemployment  As- 
rt*tance  Act  of  1974.  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ptoyment  and  Training  Act  of  1973,  the 
Community  Services  Act  of  1974.  oi^  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 

««i*'i  J°o**^*°*  °"*  *^*  provUloM  of  this 
tme,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use,  with 
their  consent,  the  services,  equipment  per- 
sonnel, and  faculties  of  Federal  and  otoer 
agencies  with  or  without  relmbursemwt 
*nd  on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate   with 


iHrr—T'.  **  laierwM,  (u)  ine  state  or  "r"*"  t^uuuc  bhq  pnvate  agencies  and  In 
toaamlj^um  wage  for  the  most  nearly  »trumentaUtles  In  the  use  of  services,  equ  p 
eomparable  covered  employment,  or  (lU)  the     "•*»*.  »hd  faculties.  ^    *^ 


^•▼aUing  rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed 
in  BlmUar  pubUc  occupations  by  the  same 
employer; 

"<*)  ^U  be  established  or  administered 
With  the  advice  of  persons  competent  In  the 
wacrf  service  in  which  employment  is  being 
P«>wtod.  and  of  persons  who  are  knowledge- 
•«»••  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  older  penons: 
(L)  will  authorize  pay  for  neceasary 
«a«Portation  coau  of  eligible  individuals 
which  may  be  incxured  in  employment  in  any 
project  funded  under  this  tiUe,  in  accordance 
wtn  regulatlona  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 

"(M)  will  asaure  that,  to  the  extent  fea- 
•ible.  auch  project  wiU  serve  the  needs  of 
minonty,  Indian,  and  limited  Kngliah-neak- 
lag  eUgiUe  indivlduaU  in  proportton  to  their 
numbers  in  the  SUte;  and 

"(N)  wUl  authorise  funds  to  be  used,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  to  include  Individuals 
participating  in  such  project  under  any  SUte 
nnamployinent  inauranee  plan. 
,  "<*)  ■">•  aacretary  la  authorized  to  eatab- 
Uw.  >Hti«.  and  amend  aucb  regulatlona  aa 


(d)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
deteSitaf*  *°»t*Jlments  as  the  Secretary  may 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  delegate  anv 
function  of  the  Secretary  under  this  title 
to  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  -«>      j 

"PAXTlCn>AKT8  NOT  RDXUL   E1CPLOTXX8 

"Bk.  904.  (a)  Eligible  individuals  who  are 

fSf  l."1.'?  *°y  P'°J«<=*  '"°«>«<»  under  this 
tme  shaU  be  considered  to  be  Federal  em- 

*'rTf"  ?"..■  "*^*  °'  '""^^  emptoyment  and 
BhaU  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  part 
in  of  title  6.  United  States  Code 

"(b)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  into 
under  this  tlUe  with  a  contractor  who  U  or 
whose  employees  are.  under  SUte  law 
exeny)ted  from  operation  of  the  SUte  work^ 
men's  compensatton  Uw,  generally  applicable 
to  employees,  unless  the  contractor  shaU 
undwtake  to  provide  either  through  Insur- 
ance by  a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self-in- 
sumnce,  aa  authorized  by  SUU  Uw,  that  the 
panona  employed  under  the  contract.  ahaU 


enjoy  wwkmen's  compensation  coverage 
equal  to  that  provided  by  Uw  for  covered 
employment. 

"IMTXRACKNCT     COOPXBATION 

"Sac.  906.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with,  and  obtain  the  written  views  of.  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing prior  to  the  esUbllsbment  of  rules  or 
the  esUblUhment  of  general  policy  in  the  ad- 
minUtratlon  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  AdmlnUtratlon,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  carrying  out 
related  programs,  In  order  to  achieve  opti- 
mal coordination  with  such  other  programs. 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  promote  programs  or 
proJecU  of  a  similar  nature.  Each  Federal 
agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  In 
disseminating  information  relating  to  the 
avalUblllty  of  assistance  under  thU  title  and 
In  promoting  the  identification  and  Interests 
of  IndivlduaU  eligible  for  employment  In 
projecte  assUted  under  thU  title. 

"XQUrrABLE  DISTKIBXmON  OP  ASSIST ANCK 

"Sac.  908.  (a)(1)  From  sums  approprUted 
under  thU  title  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  first  reserve  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  national  granto  or  contracts 
with  public  agencies  and  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  maintain  the  level 
of  activities  carried  on  under  such  grants  or 
contracte  at  least  at  the  level  of  such  activi- 
ties supported  under  this  title  and  under  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law  relating  to 
community  service  employment  programs  for 
older  Americans  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1976.  Preference  In  awarding  such  grants 
or  contracts  shall  be  given  to  national  or- 
ganizations of  proven  abUlty  in  providing 
employment  services  to  older  persons  under 
this  program  and  similar  programs.  The  Sec- 
reUry.  In  awarding  grante  and  contracts 
under  this  section,  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, assure  an  equiuble  distribution  of  ac- 
tivities under  such  grante  and  contracte,  In 
the  aggregate,  among  the  States,  teklng  into 
account  the  needs  of  underserved  SUtes. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  for  projecte 
within  each  SUte  the  remainder  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 90a  so  that  each  State  will  receive  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
remainder  as  the  product  of  the  number  of 
persons  aged  fifty-five  or  over  In  the  SUte 
and  the  allotment  percentage  of  such  SUte 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
uct for  all  SUtes.  except  that  (A)  no  SUte 
shall  be  allotted  less  than  one-half  of  l 
per  centum  of  the  remainder  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made,  or  1100,000, 
whichever  u  greater,  and  (B)  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  IsUnds  shaV 
each  be  allotted  an  amount  which  Is  not  less 
than  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination  Is 
made,  or  $50,000,  whichever  U  greater.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  exception  conUlned  In 
this  paragraph  the  term  'SUte'  does  not  In- 
clude Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
IsUnds,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

''(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  allotment  percentage  of  each 
SUte  ShaU  be  100  per  centum  less  that  per- 
centage which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centimi  as  the  per  caplU  Income  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  per  capite  income  of  the 
United  SUtes,  except  that  (1)  the  aUotment 
percentage  shaU  in  no  case  be  more  than  76 
per  centum  or  lesa  than  38^  per  centum, 
and  (11)  the  aUotment  percentage  for  the 
DUtrlct  of  ColumbU,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Talands.   American  w^tw.^    ^id  the 
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Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shaU 
be  75  per  centum: 

"(B)  the  number  of  persons  aged  fifty-five 
or  over  In  any  SUte  and  in  aU  SUtes,  and 
the  per  caplU  income  In  any  SUte  and  in 
all  SUtes,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
date  aviUlable  to  him;  and 

"(C)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
allotment  percentage,  the  term  'United 
SUtes'  means  the  fifty  States  and  the  DU- 
trlct of  ColumbU. 

"(b)  The  amount  allotted  for  projecte 
within  any  SUte  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines wlU  not  be  required  for  such  year  shaU 
be  reallotted,  from  time  to  time  and  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix,  to  projecte  vrtthln  other  SUtes  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotmente  to  projecte 
within  such  SUtes  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proporttonate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  SUtes  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  projecte  within  such 
SUte  need  and  will  be  able  to  vise  for  such 
year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  SUtes 
whose  proportionate  amounte  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reaUotted  to  a  SUte 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Ite  aUotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  year. 

"(c)  The  amount  apportioned  for  projecte 
within  each  SUte  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  apportioned  among  areas  within  each 
such  SUte  in  an  equlUble  manner,  Uklng 
Into  consideration  (1)  the  proportion  which 
eligible  Individuals  In  each  such  area  bears 
to  the  toUl  number  of  such  IndivlduaU,  re- 
spectively. In  that  SUte,  and  (2)  the  reU- 
tlve  distribution  of  such  IndivlduaU  resid- 
ing In  rural  and  urban  areas  within  the 
SUte. 

"DEFINmOKS 

"Sec.  907.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(I)  the  term  'SUte'  means  any  of  the 
several  SUtes  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  DU- 
trlct of  Colximbla,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(2)  the  term  'eligible  individual'  means 
an  Individual  who  U  fifty-five  years  old  or 
over,  who  has  a  low  income,  and  who  has  or 
would  have  difficulty  In  srsuring  employ- 
ment, except  that,  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  SecreUiy,  any  such  indi- 
vidual who  Is  sixty  years  old  or  over  shall 
have  priority  for  the  work  opportunities 
provided  for  under  this  title; 

"(3)  the  term  'community  service'  means 
socUl,  health,  welfare,  and  educational  serv- 
ices, legal  and  other  counseling  services  and 
B.«slstance,  Including  tax  counseling  and  as- 
sistance and  financial  counseling,  and  library, 
recreational,  and  other  similar  services;  con- 
servation, maintenance,  or  restoration  of 
natural  resources;  community  betterment  or 
beautlflcatlon;  antipollution  and  environ- 
mental quality  efforte;  economic  dev^op- 
ment;  and  such  other  services  essentUI  and 
necessary  to  the  community  as  the  Secretary, 
by  reguUtlon,  may  prescribe;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'program'  means  the  older 
American  community  service  employment 
program  established  under  thU  title. 

"AUTHORrSATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  908.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  thU  title  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $37,- 
500,000  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976, 
and  ending  September  30,  1976,  $160,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1978." 

(b)  Title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Amendmente  of  1973  (42 
U.S.C.  3061  et  seq.)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provUlon  of 
law,  sums  approprUted  to  carry  out  title  IX 
UI  tne  Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Serv- 


ices Amendmente  of  1973  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  may  be  used  for  older 
American  community  service  employment 
projecte  conducted  as  part  of  the  Operation 
Mainstream  program  under  title  III  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sbc.  114.  (a)  Section  102(1)  of  the  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  3002(1))  U  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  202  of  the 
Act  42  U.S.C.  3012)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "omcx"  and  inserting  In  iteu  thereof 

"ADMINISTRATION". 

(c)  Section  202(a)  (8)  of  the  Act  (42  yjS.C. 
3022(a)(8)  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Sectton  303(b)  (l)  of  the  Act  (42  VS.C. 
30a3(b)  (1) )  U  amended  by  striking  out  "au- 
thorized to  be". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  306(e)  of 
the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3026(e))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "Commissioners'  "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner's". 

(f)  Section  432(b)  of  the  Act  (42  UJ3.C. 
3037a (b) )  U  amended  by  striking  out  "part" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "title". 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  607(b)  of 
the  Act  (42  VS.C.  3041f  (b) )  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  the  second  [dace  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"of". 

(h)  The  heading  for  section  703  of  the  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  3046b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"AU.OTTMENT"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

"ALLOTMENT". 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  703(c)  of 
the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3045b (O)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "In  kind"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in-kind". 

(J)  The  last  sentence  of  section  703(d)  of 
the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3045b (d) )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "In  kind"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "In-klnd". 

(k)  Section  705(a)(2)  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3046d(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sete"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set". 

(1)  Section  706(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3046d(a)  (2)  (B) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "cost,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,"  and  all  that  follows  through  "1973, 
funds"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cost. 
Funds". 

(m)  Section  706(a)(5)  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3045d(a)(5))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "areas"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"area".  ^^^ 

(n)  The  last  sent€hqe_of-s«ction  705(c)  of 
the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3045d(c) )  iV amended  by 
Inserting  a  comma  immediately  "after  ^fttll- 
ure"  the  first  place  It  appears  theretti.  and 
such  sentence  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "part"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"title". 

(o)  Section  706(a)  (5)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
304Se(a)(5))  U  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  immediately  sifter  "requirements"  the 
second  place  it  appears  therein. 

(p)  Section  706(a)  (8)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3045e(a)(8))     is    amended    by    inserting    a 
comma    immediately    after    "program"    the 
second  place  It  appears  therein. 
TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  19SS 

Sec  201.  Section  110(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1008a(b) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1977"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1978", 
by  striking  out  "and"  immediately  after 
"1973,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for", 
and  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976, 
and  ending  September  30,  1976". 

ADULT  EDUCATION  ACT 

Sec.  202.  Section  310(b)  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  (30  UB.C.  ia08s(b) )  U  amended 
in  Ueu  thereof  "October  1.  1978".  by  atrtking 


by  strik>ng  out  "July  I.  1976"  and  Inserting 
out  "an^Tlmmedlately  after  "1973,"  and  in- 
serting mtleu  thereof  "for",  and  by  inserting 
ImmedUtely  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976". 

OLDOl      AMOtlCANS      COMPREHENSIVE      SERVICES 
AMENDMENTS    OP    1973 

Sec.  203.  Section  805  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Comprehensive  Services  Amendmente 
of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  2809  note)   U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  the  second 
place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "five  fiscal  years  and  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September 
30,  1976";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Economic  Opp>ortu- 
nlty  Act  of  1964"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Community  Services  Act  of  1974". 

vocational  education  act  op  lees 
Sec.  204.  SecUon  }61(d)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (90  VS.C.  1341(d)) 
u  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately 
before  "At  least  one-third"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  From  funds  made  avaUable  under 
thU  section,  special  consideration  shaU  be 
given  to  special  consumer  and  homemaking 
programs  for  persons  aged  sixty  or  older  who 
are  in  need  of  services  provided  by  such  pro- 
grams, as  determined  by  the  Commissioner. 
Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  aasUt 
such  persons  to  live  independently  In  their 
own  homes  and  to  alleviate  the  adverse 
effecte  of  loneliness  and  IsoUtlon.". 

domestic    volunteer    service    act   op  1ST  3 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Section  602(a)  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42 
U.S.C.  50e2(a)),  hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Act",  U  amended — 

(A)  by'strllclng  out  "and"  immediately 
after  "1974,";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "re- 
spectively," the  following :  "$6,000,000  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  $22,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  September  30,  1978,". 

(2)  Section  502(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
5082(b)  (1) )  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
after  "1974,"  each  place  it  appears  therein; 

(B)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "re- 
spectively," the  first  place  it  appears  therein 
the  following:  "810.750.000  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1976,  and  ending  September 
30,  1976.  and  $43,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1977.  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,"; 

(C)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "re- 
spectively," the  second  place  It  appears 
therein  the  following:  "$8,760,000  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976.  and  $35,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1977. 
and  September  30,  1978,";  and 

(D)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "re- 
spectively," the  third  place  it  appears  there- 
in the  following;  "$2,000,000  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976.  and  $8,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1977,  and 
September  30,  1978,". 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  211(a) 
of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6011(a) )  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "volunteers"  the  first 
and  third  places  It  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "IndivlduaU":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "serve  aa  volunteers 
to". 

(2)  Section  211(b)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6011(b) )  U  amended  by  striking  out  "volun- 
teers" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Indi- 
viduals". 

(3)  Section  212(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6012(a)(1))  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"volunteers"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"individuals". 
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(c)(1)  In  order  to  provide  m&xlmum  co- 
ordln»Uon  between  programs  carried  out  un- 
der title  ni  and  title  vn  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cana Act  or  10«fi  (42  use.  3031  et  eeq.;  43 
U.8.C.  3045  et  eeq.)  and  national  older  Amerl- 
caa  Toluoteer  programs  carried  out  under 
title  n  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973  (43  U.8.C.  6001  et  seq).  and  In  order 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  support 
provided  to  such  national  crfder  American 
volunteer  programs  by  the  ACTION  Agency, 
the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency  shall  des- 
ignate an  agin;  resource  specialist  with  re- 
spect to  programs  carried  out  In  each  State 
under  title  U  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973. 

(3)  (A)  Each  aging  resource  specialist  des- 
ignated under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  quali- 
fied to  serve  In  such  capacity  by  appropriate 
experience  and  training,  and  sbaU  be  sta- 
tioned In  a  State  office  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

(B)  Tile  primary  responsibility  of  each  ag- 
ing rewurce  specialist  shaU  be— 

(I)  to  support  programs  carried  out  under 
Utle  n  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973  In  any  State  or  other  Jurisdiction 
served  by  the  State  office  Involved;  and 

(II)  to  seek  to  coordinate  such  programs 
with  programs  carried  out  under  title  in  and 
title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966 
In  any  such  State  or  other  Jurisdiction. 

(3)  I^>r  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  tana  "AOTZON  Ageooy"  means 
tha  AOnON  Agency  satabUsbad  by  section 
401  of  the  Act  (43  nJS.O.  6041); 

(B)  the  term  "primary  re^MoalbUlty" 
m— ns  tba  devotion  of  more  than  one-half 
of  regular  working  hours  to  the  performanoe 
of  dattes  described  In  paragraph  (3)(B); 
and 

(O)  tha  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  tha  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Puerto  Rloo.  Ouam.  Amtrlffap 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 


AMXKDKXMT  TO  U8XABCR  OK  AODTO 

ACT  or  ieT4 

tec.  aoe.  Section  4«4  of  the  Public  Health 

Samoa  Act  (43  VS.C.  3flek-«)  u  amended  by 

strlklnf  out  "one  year"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 

thereof  "two  years". 

TITLE    in— PROHIBmON    OP    DISCRIM- 
INATION BASED  ON  AOE 

SHOKXTtTLS 

*c.  SOI.  The  provisions  of  this  title  may 
be  dted  as  the  "Age  Discrimination  Act  of 
1076". 

araTncon  or  puKPosa 
tec.  303.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
prohibit  unreasonable  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age  In  programs  or  activities  recelv- 
tngPsderal  financial  assistance,  including 
programs  or  activities  receiving  funds  under 
tha  State  and  Local  Plscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1973  (31  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.). 

PBOBxarnow  or  DzscanciNATioN 
tec.  803.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  304.  and  except  as  pro- 
Tldad  by  section  304(b)  and  section  304(c). 
no  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  age.  be  excluded  from  participation 
in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjec>d 
to  discrimination  under,  any  program  or 
activity  receiving  Pederal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

aXCOUkTTONS 

Sk;.  304.  (»)(l)  Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  transmission  of  the  report  required 
by  section  307(b),  or  two  and  o  e-hair  yeara 
after  the  date  of  the  enictment  of  f-ls  Act 
whichever  occurs  flrn.  fe  Secretary  of 
Health.  Ed'-catlon.  and  Welfare  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Pederal  Reglsfr  proposed  general 
regulations  to  carry  out  t^e  provisions  of 
section  303. 

<2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  not  publish 
such  propoaed  general  reguUUons  until  the 
expiration  of  a  period  comprised  of — 

(1)  the  forty-five  day  period  specified  In 
section  307(e) :  and  j^-      ««  la 


(U)  an  additional  forty-five  day  period 
Immediately  following  the  period  described 
In  clause  (l),  during  which  any  committee 
of  the  Congress  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  Involved  may  conduct  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  the  report  which  the 
Commission  is  required  to  transmit  under 
section  307(d).  and  with  respect  to  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  submitted  by 
Pederal  departments  and  agencies  under  sec- 
tion 307(e). 

(B)  The  forty-flve  day  period  specified  in 
subparagraph  (A)  (U)  shaU  Include  only  days 
during  which  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
are  In  session. 

(3)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
Secretary  publishes  proposed  regulations 
under  paragraph  (I),  the  Secretary  shaU 
publish  In  the  Pederal  Register  final  general 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  303,  after  taking  Into  consideration 
any  commente  received  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  regulations  proposed  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(4)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
Secretary  publishes  final  general  regulations 
under  paragraph  (a)(3).  the  head  of  each 
Pederal  department  or  agency  which  ex- 
tends Pederal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  by  way  of  grant,  entitle- 
ment, loan,  or  contract  other  than  a  contract 
of  Insurance  or  guaranty,  shall  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  and  publUh  In  the  Pederal 
Register  proposed  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  303  and  to  provide 
appropriate  Investigative.  concUlatlon.  and 
enforcement  procedures.  Such  regulations 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  final  general 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  regialatlons  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  effective  before 
January  l,  1979. ' 

(b)(1)  It  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  of  any  regulation 
Issued  under  this  tlUe,  for  any  person  to 
take  any  action  otherwise  prohibited  by  the 
provisions  of  section  303  U.  In  the  program 
(X  activity  Involved — 

(A)  such  action  reasonably  takes  Into  ac- 
count age  as  a  factor  necessary  to  the  normal 
operation  or  the  achievement  of  any  statu- 
tory objective  of  such  program  or  activity 
or 

(B)  the  differentiation  made  by  such  ac- 
tion U  based  jipon  reasonable  factors  other 
than  age. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  any  program  or  activity  established 
under  authority  of  any  law  which  (A)  pro- 
vides any  benefits  or  assistance  to  persons 
based  upon  the  age  of  such  persons;  or  (B) 
establishes  criteria  for  participation  In  age- 
related  terme  or  describes  Intended  bene- 
ficiaries or  target  groups  In  such  terms. 

(c)(1)  Except  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Pederal  financial 
assistance  for  public  service  employment 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1974  (29  VS.C.  801  et  seq), 
as  amended,  nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  action  under  this 
title  by  any  Pederal  department  or  agency 
with  respect  to  any  employment  practice  of 
any  employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor 
organlzstloo,  or  with  reT)ect  to  any  labor- 
management  Joint  apprenticeship  training 
program. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  title  shsJl  be  con- 
strued to  amend  or  modify  the  Age  Dl-criml- 
natlon  In  Employment  Act  of  1937  (29  U.S.C. 
621-634),  a?  amended,  or  to  affect  the  rights 
or  responsibilities  of  any  pardon  or  party 
pursuant  to  such  Act. 
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Sec.  306.  (a)  The  head  of  any  Pederal  de- 
partment or  agency  who  prescribes  regula- 
tions under  section  304  may  seek  to  achieve 
compUance  with  any  such  regulation— 

( 1 )  by  terminating,  or  refusing  to  grant  or 


to  continue,  assistance  under  the  program 
or  activity  Involved  to  any  recipient  with 
respect  to  whom  there  has  been  an  express 
finding  on  the  record,  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  of  a  faUure  to 
comply  with  any  such  regulation;  or 

(2)  by  any  other  means  authorized  bv 
law.  ' 

(b)  Any  termination  of.  or  refusal  to 
grant  or  to  continue,  assistance  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  be  limited  to  the  par- 
tlcular  political  entity  or  other  recipient  with 
respect  to  which  a  finding  has  been  made  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (l) .  Any  such  termination 
or  refusal  shall  be  limited  in  ite  effect  to  the 
particular  program  or  activity,  or  part  of 
such  program  or  activity,  with  respect  to 
which  such  finding  has  been  made.  No  such 
termination  or  refusal  shall  be  based  in 
whole  or  In  part  on  any  finding  with  respect 
to  any  program  or  activity  which  does  not 
receive  Pederal  financial  assistance 

(c)  No  action  may  be  taken  under  subsec- 
tlon  (a)  untu  the  head  of  the  Pederal  de- 
partment  or  agency  Involved  has  advised  the 
appropriate  person  of  the  faUure  to  comply 
with  the  regulation  Involved  and  has  deter- 
mined  that  compliance  cannot  be  secured  bv 
voluntary  means. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  action  taken  under 
subsection  (a),  the  bead  of  the  Pederal  de- 
partment or  agency  Involved  shaU  transmit 
a  written  report  of  the  clrcximstances  and 
grounds  of  such  action  to  the  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the 
program  or  activity  Involved.  No  such  action 
shall  take  effect  untU  thirty  days  after  the 
transmission  of  any  such  report. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
the  exclusive  remedy  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Any  action  by  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  under  section  306  shall 
be  subject  to  such  Judicial  review  as  may 
otherwise  be  provided  by  law  for  similar  ac- 
tion taken  by  any  such  department  or  agency 
on  other  grounds. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  action  by  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  under  section 
306  which  Is  not  otherwise  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review,  any  person  aggrieved  (includ- 
ing any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
and  any  agency  of  either)  may  obtain  Judi- 
cial review  of  such  action  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  Por  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
any  such  action  shall  not  be  considered  com- 
mitted to  unreviewable  agency  discretion 
within  the  meaning  of  section  701(a)(3)  of 
such  title.  V   '  V   / 

STDBT  or  DiscBiiairAnoif  based  on  age 
Sec.  807.  (a)  The  Commission  on  civU 
Rlghta  shall  (l)  undertake  a  study  of  un- 
reasonable discrimination  based  on  age  In 
programs  and  activltlas  receiving  Pederal 
financial  assistance:  and  (3)  identify  with 
pirttculartty  any  such  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram or  activity  in  which  there  Is  found 
evidence  of  persons  who  are  otherwise  qual- 
ified being,  on  the  bssls  of  age.  excluded 
from  participation  in.  denied  the  benefit  of, 
or  subjected  to  discrimination  under  such 
program  or  activity. 

(b)  As  part  of  the  study  required  by  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  conduct  publlo 
hearings  to  elicit  the  views  of  interested  par- 
ties. Including  Pedwal  departmenta  and 
agencies,  on  Issues  relating  to  age  discrimina- 
tion in  programs  and  activities  receiving 
Pederal  financial  assistance,  and  partlctdarly 
with  respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  distin- 
guishing, on  the  basis  of  age,  among  poten- 
tUl  partlcipante  in,  or  baneflciarles  of,  q>ao- 
Ific  Pederally-assisted  programs. 

(c)  The  Commission  la  authorised  to  ob- 
tain, through  grant  or  oontraet,  analyisa. 
research  and  studies  by  Independent  ezparta 
of  Issues,  relating  to  age  discrimination  and 
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to  publish  the  rsaulto  thereof.  Pcnr  purposes 
of  the  study  required  by  this  section,  the 
Commtsslon  may  accept  and  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  voluntary  or  tincompensated  person- 
nel, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 106(b)  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1B67 
.  (43U.S.C.  1976d(b)). 

(d)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  transmit  a  report  of  Ita 
findings  and  Ita  recommendations  for  statu- 
tory changes  (If  any)  and  administrative 
action,  Including  suggested  general  regula- 
tions, to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
and  shall  provide  a  copy  of  Ita  report  to  the 
head  of  each  Pederal  department  and  agency 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commission  makes 
findings  or  recommendations. 

(e)  Not  later  than  forty-five  working  days 
after  receiving  a  copy  of  the  report  required 
by  subsection  (d),  each  Pederal  department 
or  agency  with  respect  to  which  the  Com- 
mission makes  findings  or  recommendations 
shall  submit  Ita  commenta  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  such  report  to  the  I*re8ldent 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(f)  The  head  of  each  Pederal  department 
or  agency  shall  cooperate  In  all  respecte  with 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  the  study 
required  by  subsection  (a),  and  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Commission  such  data,  reports, 
and  documenta  In  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  such  study  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  request. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

DEFINTnONS 

Sec.  308.  For  piuposes  Of  this  titie^ 

(1)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rlghta; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  ahd 

(3)  the  term  "Pederal  department  or 
agency"  means  any  agency  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 651  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  and 
includes  the  United  Statee  Postal  Service 
and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Cabl  D.  Perkins. 
John  Braoemas, 
Patst  T.  Mink, 
Lloto  Meeds, 
Shirlet  Chisholm, 
WnxiAM  Lehman, 
Robert  J.  Cornell, 
Edward  P.  Beard, 
Leo  C.  Zeteretti, 
.  Oeorge  Miller, 
Tim  L.  Hall, 
Albert  H.  Qttie, 
Alphonzo  Bell, 
Peter  A.  Petsoi. 
James  M.  Jeffords, 
Larrt  Psessler, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Thomas  P.  Eaglktoit, 
Alan  Cranston, 
EbWARD  M.  Kennedy, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jfe., 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Oatloro  Nelson, 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Richard  Schweikzr, 
Bob  Tatt,  Jr., 
Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
Committee  op  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJt.  3933) 
to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966 
to  establish  certain  social  services  programs 
for  older  Americans  and  to  extend  the  au- 


thorizations of  appropriations  contained  in 
such  Act,  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  Joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clar- 
ifying changes. 

short  title 

The  Blouse  bill,  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  the  conference  substitute  provide  that 
this  legislation  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older 
Americans  Amendmenta  of  1975". 

amendments  to  older  AMOaCANS  ACT  Or  IBSS 

Special  program*  for  the  elderly 
House  Bill 

Section  10L(a)  of  the  House  bill  amended 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966  (hereinafter 
In  this  statement  referred  to  as  the  "Act") 
by  adding  a  new  tlUe  vm.  relating  to  spe- 
cial service  programs  for  the  elderly.  Part  A  of 
tiUe  vm  contains  definitions  and  certain 
other  administrative  provisions.  Section  801, 
relating  to  statement  of  puipoee,  provides 
that  It  is  the  purpose  of  title  vm  to  stimu- 
late actions  and  provide  assistance  to  meet 
the  critical  needs  of  elderly  persons  to  en- 
able such  persons  to  lead  meaningful  and 
independent  lives. 

Section  802.  relating  to  definitions,  defines 
the  following  terms : 

(1)  The  term  "elderly  person"  Is  defined 
to  mean  any  person  who,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging  (hereinafter  In 
this  statement  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sioner", is  In  need  of  any  service  provided 
under  tltie  vm.  The  Commissioner,  In  mak- 
ing such  determination,  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  persons  aged  60  or  older. 

(2)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  a 
State  agency  designated  under  section  304 
(a)(1)  of  the  Act  which  administers  any 
State  plan  approved  under  section  305  of  the 
act. 

Section  803,  relating  to  administration, 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  title  vm,  other 
than  provisions  relating  to  mortgage  Interest 
reduction  and  Insurance  paymento,  through 
the  Administration  on  Aging.  Section  803(b) 
provides,  that  the  Commissioner  shall  seek 
assistance  and  cooperation  from  various 
Pederal  agencies  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  title  vm. 

Section  803(c)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner may  use  the  services  and  facilities  of 
Federal  agencies  and  other  agencies  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  and  may  cooperate 
with  other  public  and  private  agencies  In  the 
use  of  services  and  facilities. 

Section  803(d)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner may  provide  consultative  services  and 
assistance  to  public  agencies  and  private  or- 
ganizations, may  provide  training  and  tech- 
nical Instruction,  and  may  prepare  and  dls- 
trlbute  educational  or  informational  mate- 
rials. 

Section  804.  relating  to  payment  of  granta. 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  may  make 
paymenta  under  tltie  VTII  In  installments, 
and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 

Section  805,  relating  to  general  program 
requlrementa,  provides  that  any  agency  or 
organization  receiving  funds  under  tltie  Vm 
shall  agree  (1)  to  use  methods  of  admin- 
istration which  achieve  maxlmvun  participa- 
tion of  elderly  persons  In  the  programs  in- 


volved; (2)  to  provide  for  proper  training 
of  personnel;  (3)  to  seek  the  advice  of  per- 
sons with  suitable  training  or  experience  in 
establishing  and  administering  programs  un- 
der title  Vin;  (4)  to  provide  s\U table  evalua- 
tion opportunities  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
grams; (5)  to  give  preference  to  persons  aged 
60  or  older  for  staff  positions  with  respect 
to  such  programs;  and  (6)  to  comply  with 
other  standards  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Section  806(b)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  access  to  books  and 
records  relating  to  granta  or  contracte  re- 
ceived under  title  Vin.  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination. 

Section  806,  relating  to  application  of  our 
Pederal  laws,  applies  the  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (40  UJ3.C.  276a  et  seq.)  to 
certain  programs  established  under  tltie 
vm. 

Section  807,  relating  to  expenditure  of  al- 
lotmenta.  provides  that  any  State  receiving 
allotmenta  under  section  303(b)  (2)  of  the 
Act  shall  use  at  least  20  percent  of  such 
allotmenta  to  carry  out  programs  under  title 
VIII,  other  than  programs  established  under 
part  F  of  such  title.  Such  section  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Commissioner  may  designate 
a  portion  of  the  allotment  of  any  State  for 
use  In  establishing  transportation  programs 
for  older  persons  In  such  State. 

Such  section  also  provides  that  expendi- 
tures made  by  a  State  agency  or  area  agency 
under  such  section  shall  be  in  addition  to, 
and  not  in  lieu  of,  any  expenditures  made 
to  carry  out  programs  under  title  III  of  the 
Act  or  under  any  other  provision  of  law 
which  are  similar  to  programs  described  in 
title  vni.  

Part  B  of  titie  vm  establishes  homemaker 
and  other  home  services  for  the  elderly.  Sec- 
tion 811,  relating  to  statement  of  purpose, 
provides  that  the  purpose  of  part  B  is  to 
assist  States  in  providing  elderly  persons 
with  homemaker  services,  home  health  serv- 
ices, shopping  services,  escort  services,  reader 
services,  letter  writing  services,  and  other 
services  designed  to  assist  such  persons  In 
leading   Independent   and   meaningful   lives. 

Section  812,  relating  to  program  requlre- 
menta, provides  that  funds  allotted  to  any 
State  under  section  303(b)  (2)  of  the  Act  may 
be  disbursed  by  such  State  to  establish  pro- 
grams to  provide  elderly  persons  with  the 
services  described  In  section  811 .  Sucb  section 
also  contains  definitions  of  the  term  "home- 
maker  services"  and  the  term  "home  health 
services". 

Part  C  of  title  vm  establishes  a  counsel- 
ing assistance  program.  Section  821,  relating 
to  statement  of  purpose,  provides  that  tha 
purpose  of  part  C  Is  to  assist  States  In  pro- 
viding elderly  persons  with  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate legal  and  other  counseling  servlcea 
and  assistance,  Including  assistance  to  el- 
derly persons  living  In  nursing  homes, 
through  the  establishment  of  programs  de- 
signed to  train  lavryers  and  to  direct  tha 
attention  of  the  legal  profession  to  the  prob- 
lems of  elderly  persons. 

Section  822,  relating  to  program  requlre- 
menta, provides  that  funds  allotted  to  any 
State  under  section  303(b)(2)  of  the  Act 
may  be  disbursed  by  the  State  tar  the  es- 
tablishment of  programs  for  elderly  persons 
to  provide  the  services  and  assistance  de- 
scribed In  section  821. 

Part  D  of  title  vm  establishes  a  program 
for  residential  repairs  and  renovations  for 
elderly  persons.  Section  831,  relating  to  state- 
ment of  purpose,  provides  that  the  purpose 
of  part  D  is  to  assist  States  to  meet  the 
special  housing  needs  of  elderly  persons  by 
ensuring  adequate  housing  for  such  persons 
to  enable  such  persons  to  lead  Independent 
and  meaningful  lives. 

Section  832.  relating  to  program  requlre- 
menta. provides  that  funds  allotted  to  any 
State  under  section  303(b)(2)  of  the  Act 
may  be  disbursed  to  establish  programs  (1) 
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to  enable  elderly  peraoiu  to  make  necessaxy 
rapftln  and  renoratloiu  with  respect  to  their 
bomes;  and  (2)  to  adapt  ezlBtlog  boxislng, 
or  conatroot  new  housing,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  elderiy  persons  suffering  from  physical 
diaablUtles. 

Part  E  at  title  vm  eeUbllshes  programs 
to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  elderly 
persons.  Section  841,  relating  to  statement 
of  purpose,  provides  that  the  purpose  at  part 
B  Is  to  assist  States  in  establishing  programs 
to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  elderly 
persons  so  that  such  persons  may  participate 
In  the  benefits  of  their  surrounding  com- 
munity. 

Section  843,  relating  to  program  require- 
ments, provides  that  funds  allotted  to  any 
Bute  \inder  section  303(b)(2)  may  be  dis- 
bursed to  establish  programs  to  meet  the 
transporUtlon  needs  at  Mderly  persons,  with 
special  emphasis  on  (1)  supportive  trans- 
portation In  connection  with  nutrition  proj- 
eou  under  tlUe  Vn  of  the  Act;  (2)  supportive 
tranqtortatlon  in  ccmnectlon  with  obtaining 
madlcal  services;  and  (3)  additional  low-cost 
transportatkm  to  provide  elderly  persons 
with  better  access  to  existing  urtMin  rapid 
transit  systons. 

Section  842(b)  provldee  that  any  agency 
or  organlxatloo  receiving  funds  to  establish 
a  program  under  part  E  shaU  seek  to  use 
existing  transportation  operations  in  connec- 
tion with  such  programs. 

Section  842(c)  provides  that  State  agen- 
•:1M>  In  making  grants  under  part  E,  shall 
give  priority  to  applicants  proposing  to  serve 
areas  with  no  public  transportation  or  with 
Inadequate  public  transportaUon. 

Part  P  of  title  Vm  establishes  a  program 
of  mortgage  Interest  reduction  and  Insurance 
payments  to  assist  elderly  persons.  Section 
861,  relating  to  statement  of  purpoee,  pro- 
vides that  the  purpose  of  part  F  is  to  encotir- 
age  the  conversion  and  renovation  of  bous- 
ing for  elderly  persons  and  the  reduction  of 
rentals  paid  ^iy  elderly  persons.  Such  purpo«<e 
is  to  be  achieved  by  establishing  a  program 
of  mortgage  Interest  reduction  payments  and 
mortgage  Insurance  for  the  benefit  of  elderly 
persons. 

Section  862,  relating  to  definitions,  defines 
the  following  terms  for  purposes  of  part  P: 
(1)  sponsor:  (2)  convertible  housing;  (3) 
supportive  services;  (4)  mortgage  insurance 
premium;  (6)  mortgage;  (6)  first  mortgage; 
(7)  mortgagee;  and  (8)  mortgagor. 

Section  853,  relating  to  administration,  re- 
quires the  CommisBloner  to  administer  part 
P  through  the  Administration  on  Aging  and 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Section  854,  relating  to  interest  reduction 
payments,  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
may  make  periodic  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments on  t>ehaif  of  the  sponsor  of  a  housing 
project  In  order  to  assist  such  sponsor  in 
purchasing  convertible  housing,  converting 
such  housing  through  dwelling  units  suitable 
for  occupancy  by  elderly  persons,  reducing 
rentals  for  low-  and  moderate-income  elderly 
persons,  and  renovating  convertible  housing 
and  other  existing  bousing. 

Section  854(b)  provides  that  such  Interest 
reduction  payments  may  be  made  only  dur- 
ing such  time  as  the  housing  project  involved 
Is  operated  as  a  rental  project  and  Is  subject 
to  a  mortgage  meeting  the  requirements  fft 
section  85«  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  the  House 
t>UI. 

Such  subsection  also  provides  that  such 
nterest  reduction  payments  shall  be  in  an 
unount  not  exceeding  the  difference  between 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal,  Interest, 
md  mortgage  insurance  premiums  which 
the  sponsor  Involved  is  obligated  to  pay 
under  the  mortgage  involved,  and  the  month- 
ly payment  for  principal  and  interest  such 
iponsor  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  were  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
1  percent  per  year. 


Section  855,  relating  to  condition  for  re- 
ceipt of  payments,  provides  that,  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments, a  sponsor  ( 1 )  must  demonstrate  that 
it  Is  providing  a  fully  comprehensive  system 
of  supportive  services  for  elderly  persons;, 
and  (2)  must  operate  the  project  involved  in 
accordance  with  certain  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner. 

Section  855(b)  provides  that  there  shajl 
be  established  for  each  dwelling  imlt  (ITa 
basic  rental  charge  based  on  operating  the 
project  with  payments  of  principal  and  In- 
terest imder  the  mortgage  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per  year;  and  (2)  a 
fair  market  rental  charge  based  on  criteria 
established  by  such  subsection. 

Section  855(c)  contains  provisions  requir- 
ing sponsors  to  pay  to  the  Commissioner 
rental  charges  collected  in  excess  of  the  basic 
rental  charge. 

Section  856,  relating  to  insurance,  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  may  Insure  a  mort- 
gage which  meets  the  requirements  of  part 
P.  Section  856(b)  provides  that  a  mortgage 
meeting  the  requirements  specified  in  sub- 
section (d)(1)  and  subsection  (d)(3)  of  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
eligible  for  Insurance  under  section  856. 

Section  856(c)  and  section  856(d)  contain 
further  requiremenU  and  criteria  with  re- 
spect to  the  Insurance  of  mortgages  under 
Part  P. 

section  867,  relating  to  agreements  with 
States,  provides  that  the  Commissioner  may 
enter  Into  agreements  with  any  State  under 
which  such  State  will  make  interest  reduc- 
tion payments  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
part  P,  with  respect  to  any  project  covered 
by  a  mortgage  insured  under  such  part.  Such 
section  specifies  certain  requirements  and 
criteria  with  respect  to  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  Commissioner  and  any  State 
under  such  section. 

Section  858,  relating  to  regulations,  agree- 
ments, and  procedures,  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions, enter  Into  such  agreements,  and  pre- 
scribe such  procedures,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  part  P. 

Section  859,  relating  to  authorization  of 
appropriations,  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  part  F.  Such  section  also  establishes 
limitations  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
appropriated  funds  which  may  be  used  to 
assist  elderly  persons  having  incomes  above 
income  levels  described  in  such  section. 

Senate  Amendment 

Section  109  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  309  of  the  Act.  Section  309 
(a)  authorizes  the  following  appropriations 
to  be  allotted  under  section  303  of  the  Act: 
(1)  850.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976;  (2)  $12,500,000  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1076.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976;  and  (3)  950.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1077. 

Such  subsection  also  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  may  make  grants  to  each 
State  which  has  a  State  plan  approved  un- 
der section  305  In  order  to  pay  not  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  following : 
(A)  projects  to  meet  the  special  transpor- 
tation needs  of  elderly  persons,  with  em- 
phasis on  providing  supportive  tran^>orta- 
tlon  in  connection  with  nutrition  projects 
\mder  title  vn  of  the  Act.  and  on  providing 
transportation  In  connection  with  obtaining 
medical  services;  (B)  projects  to  meet  the 
needs  of  elderly  persons  for  home  services. 
Including  homemaker  services,  home  health 
services,  shopping  services,  escort  services, 
reader  services,  letter  writing  services,  and 
other  services  designed  to  assist  elderly  per- 
sons to  live  Independently  in  a  home  envi- 
ronment; and  (C)  projects  to  establish  or 
support  legal,  tax,  and  financial  counseling 
and  services  programs  for  elderly  persons. 
SecUon  300(b)  of  the  Act  provides  that  the 


State  allotment  under  section  308  shall  ba 
available  for  grants  to  area  agencies  or,  in 
any  case  In  which  there  is  no  area  agency,  to 
other  qualified  agencies  or  organizations. 
State  agencies  are  required  to  give  preference 
to  applicants  proposing  to  serve  areas  in 
which  there  Is  an  Inadequate  supply  of  serv- 
ices provided  under  section  309. 

Section  300  also  requires  the  Commissioner 
to  prescribe  regulations  and  to  request  tech- 
nical assistance  and  ooc^ratlon  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  agencies. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  amends  section 
306(a)  of  the  Act  to  establish  a  new  State 
plan  requirement  under  which  States  are 
required  to  provide  assiu-ances  that  they  will 
commit  at  least  50  percent  of  the  amount  by 
which  their  title  ni  State  plan  allotment 
exceeds  the  amount  allotted  for  such  pur- 
poses in  fiscal  year  1975  to  provide  the  four 
categories  of  services  specified  in  the  Bouse 
bill — tran^>ortatlon,  home  care,  legal  serv- 
ices, and  residential  renovation  and  repair— i 
but  in  no  case  ^all  any  State  commit  less 
than  20  percent  of  Ita  title  III  State  plan 
funds  few  the  purpose  of  providing  these  four 
categories  of  services  in  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1976.  States 
which  assure  the  Commissioner  that  they 
will  use  at  least  33%  percent  of  their  State 
plan  allotment  to  provide  some  or  all  of  the 
foiur  above-mentioned  services  are  exempt 
from  the  first  two  requirements. 

In  arriving  at  this  compromise,  the  con- 
ferees sought  to  retain  the  large  area  of  local 
discretion  in  determining  what  services  are 
to  be  provided  that  is  currently  contained 
in  the  Act,  while  at  the  same  time  establish- 
ing prloritlee  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
four  services  that  the  Congress  has  deter- 
mined are  important  in  assisting  older  per- 
sons In  leading  Independent  lives  and  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  Institutionalization.  States 
which  make  a  sutistantial  effort  in  these 
areas  by  using  33  >^  percent  or  more  of  their 
funds  for  this  purpose  are  exempt  from  any 
of  the  new  requiremente  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  their  State  plan  funds.  States 
which  are  making  relatively  little  effort  are 
required  to  use  at  least  20  percent  of  their 
funds  for  these  purposes,  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1977.  Since  the  new  fiscal  year  has  al- 
ready begun,  the  conferees  determined  that 
this  requirement  of  minimum  funding  for 
national  priority  areas  should  not  take  effect 
until  the  next  fiscal  year  so  as  to  allow  the 
States  Involved  some  time  to  prepare  for  the 
new  requirement.  Both  the  low  effort  States, 
the  20  percent  States,  and  all  other  States 
which  are  spending  less  than  33  Vj  percent 
of  their  title  III  funds  for  these  purposes 
must  use  at  least  half  of  their  "new"  money 
(the  amount  of  their  title  HI  State  plan 
allotment  that  exceeds  the  similar  allotment 
in  fiscal  year  1976)  for  the  provision  of  such 
services. 

The  conferees  wish  to  stress  that  requiring 
that  the  funds  allotted  to  a  State  be  used 
for  these  piirpoees  does  not  mean  that  State 
and  area  agencies  on  aging  must  provide 
them  directly.  Their  funds  may  continue  to 
be  used  for  stimulating  and  coordinating  the 
provision  of  services  so  long  as  the  required 
amounts  are  used  In  the  four  service  areas 
described  above.  Moreover,  area  agencies  are 
required  by  an  amendment  to  section  304 
(c)  (2)  of  the  Act  to  develop  their  area  plans 
consistent  with  the  provision  of  the  State 
plan  regarding  the  four  national  priority 
service  areas. 

Finally,  the  conferees  note  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  is  based  in  part  upon  a 
survey  taken  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  at  the  direction  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  The  siu^ey 
Inquired  of  State  agencies  on  aging  as  to  how 
their  funds  are  being  used.  With  49  of  56 
States  and  Jurisdictions  responding,  it  was 
foimd  that  10  States  are  cvurrently  spending 
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less  than  20  percent  of  their  funds  In  the 
four  priority  areas  designated  In  the  House 
bill.  Eight  States  are  spending  more  than 
20  percent  but  less  than  33 '/a  percent.  Thlrty- 
,  one  of  the  States  are  already  spending  more 
than  33  "4  percent  of  their  State  plan  allot- 
ment to  provide  the  four  priority  services 
and  thus  presumably  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  conference  substitute  language.  Many  of 
the  States  that  are  spending  heavily  In  these 
four  areas  are  concentrating  their  resources 
primarily  on  transportation  for  the  elderly. 
While  the  conferees  are  in  agreement  that 
transportation  Is  a  vitally  important  service 
to  older  people.  It  is  hoped  that  all  States 
will  also  expand  their  activities  to  cover  the 
other  three  priority  services,  as  well,  to  the 
extent  that  funds  permit. 

COMMUNFTT    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT    FOR 
OLDER   AMERICANS 

A.  Short  title 

Section  102(a)  of  the  House  bill,  and  sec- 
tion 115(a)  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
amended  the  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  IX, 
relating  to  community  service  employment 
for  older  Americans.  Section  901  of  the  Act, 
as  added  by  the  House  bill,  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  the  conference  substitute, 
provides  that  title  IX  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Older  American  Community  Service  Em- 
ployment Act". 

B.  outer  American  community  service 

employment  program 

House  Bill 

Section  902(a)  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  the 
House  bill,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  establish  an  older  American  community 
service  employment  program  to  promote 
part-time  work  opportunities  for  unemployed 
low-income  persons  aged  55  or  older. 

Section  902(b)  (1)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  enter  into  agreemente  with  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  and  with 
Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State  reserva- 
tions, to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  IX. 

The  Secretary  may  not  make  payments  to 
any  project  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  project  (1)  will  provide  employ- 
ment only  for  eligible  Individuals  (except 
for  necessary  technical,  administrative,  and 
supervisory  personnel);  (2)  will  provide  em- 
ployment for  eligible  individuals  In  com- 
munities In  which  they  reside,  or  in  nearby 
communities;  (3)  will  employ  eligible  Indi- 
viduals in  services  related  to  publicly  owned 
and  operated  facilities  and  projects,  or  proj- 
ects sponsored  by  tax-exempt  organizations 
(other  than  political  parties),  except  proj- 
ects relating  to  facilities  for  religious  instruc- 
tion or  worship;  (4)  will  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community;  (6)  will 
provide  employment  for  eligible  individuals 
whose  opportunities  for  other  suitable  public 
or  private  paid  employment  are  poor;  (6) 
will  Increase  employment  opportunities  for 
eligible  Individuals,  and  will  not  displace 
employed  workers  or  impair  existing  con- 
tracte:  (7)  will  use  methods  of  recruitment 
and  selection  which  assure  maximum  partic- 
ipation of  eligible  individuals;  (8)  will  pro- 
vide necessary  training  and  pay  reasonable 
expenses  of  individuals  being  trained;  (9) 
will  provide  safe  and  healthy  work  condi- 
tions, and  win  pay  wages  which  are  not  lower 
than  the  highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  employee 
involved  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  (B)  the  State  or  local  minimum 
wage  for  comparable  work,  or  (C)  prevailing 
rates  of  pay  for  employees  doing  comparable 
work  for  the  same  employer;  (10)  will  be 
established  or  administered  vrith  the  advice 
of  persons  competent  In  the  field  of  serv- 
ice Involved;  (11)  will  authorize  pay  for 
necessary  transportation  coste  of  eligible 
Individuals;  (12)  will  assure  that  the  proj- 
ect will  serve  the  needs  of  minority,  Indian, 
and  limited  English-speaking  eligible  in- 
dividuals in  proportion  to  their  numbers  In 
the  State  Involved;  and  (13)   will  authorize 


funds  to  be  used  to  include  Individuals 
participating  In  such  projecte  under  a  State 
unemployment  Insurance  plan. 

Section  902(b)(2)  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
title  IX. 

Section  902(c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
pay  not  more  than  90  percent  of  any  proj- 
ect approved  by  the  Secretary,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  pay  all  of  the  cost  of  a 
project  which  Is  (1)  an  emergency  or  disas- 
ter project;  or  (2)  a  project  located  In  an 
economically  depressed  area.  Section  902 (c) 
also  provides  that  the  non -Federal  share 
shall  be  in  cash  or  kind,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  attribute  fair  market  value  to 
services  and  facilities  In  determining  the 
non-Federal  share. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  was  the  same  as 
the  House  bill,  with  the  following  differences: 

1.  In  describing  those  entitles  which  are 
eligible  to  enter  into  agreemente  with  the 
Secretary  for  projecte  under  section  902,  the 
Senate  amendment  referred  to  tribal  organi- 
zations, rather  than  to  Indian  tribes  on 
Federal  or  State  reservations. 

2.  In  establishing  criteria  for  the  approval 
of  projecte,  the  Senate  amendment — 

(a)  required  that  the  project  Involved  may 
not  result  In  the  displacement  of  workers, 
and  that  such  displacement  includes  partial 
displacement  such  as  a  reduction  In  the 
hours  of  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefite; 

(b)  provided  that  the  project  may  not  sub- 
stitute Federal  for  other  funds  in  connection 
with  work  that  would  otherwise  be  per- 
formed: and 

(c)  prohibited  the  project  from  employing 
or  continuing  to  employ  an  eligible  Individ- 
ual to  perform  work  which  Is  the  same  or 
substantially  the  same  as  work  performed  by 
any  other  person  who  is  on  layoff. 

Conference  Substitute 

"nie  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

C.  Administration 
House  BUI 

Section  903(a)  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  the 
House  bill,  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  consult  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  (1)  localities  in  which 
community  service  projecte  are  most  needed; 
(2)  employment  situations  and  skills  pos- 
sessed by  eligible  Individuals;  and  (3)  poten- 
tial projecte,  and  the  number  and  percentage 
of  eligible  individuals  in  the  local  popula- 
tion Involved. 

Section  903(b)  permlte  the  Secretary  to 
coordinate  title  IX  programs  with  programs 
authorized  under  (1)  the  Emergency  Jobs 
and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1074; 
(2)  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Aot  of  1973;  (3)  the  Community 
Services  Act  of  1974;  and  (4)  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971.  Appropriations  un- 
der the  Act  may  not  be  used  to  carry  out 
programs  under  such  Acta. 

Section  903(c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
\xae  services  and  facilities  of  Federal  and 
other  agencies  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, and  to  cooperate  wlUi  other  public 
and  private  agencies  in  the  use  of  services 
and  facilities.  Section  903(d)  provides  that 
paymente  under  title  IX  may  be  made  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In 
such  installmente  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine. Section  903(e)  prohibite  the  Secre- 
tary from  delegating  any  functions  of  the 
Secretary  under  title  IX  to  any  other  Federal 
agency. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  was  the  same  as 
the  House  bill,  except  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment (1)  required  the  Secretary  to  consult 
with  the  State  agency  and  area  agencies  of 
each  State;  and  (2)  required  such  consulta- 
tion to  be  carried  out  through  the  ConmilB- 
sloner. 


Conference  Substitute 


The  conference  substitute  la  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 
D.  Participants  not  Federal  employees 
House  Bill 

Section  904(a)  of  the  Act,  as  added  by 
the  House  bill,  provides  that  eligible  indi- 
viduals shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees.  Section  904(b)  provides  that  con- 
tracte  may  not  )}e  entered  into  under  title 
IX  with  a  contractor  who  is  exempted  by 
State  law  from  the  operation  of  the  State 
workmen's  compensation  law,  unless  the  con- 
tractor undertakes  to  provide  comparable 
coverage  for  the  employees  of  such  employer. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  was  the  same  as 
the  Hotise  bill. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bUl. 

£.  Interagency  Cooperation 
House  Bill 

Section  905(a)  of  the  Act.  as  added  by  the 
House  bill,  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  consult  with,  and  obtain  the  written 
views  of,  the  Commissioner,  before  establish- 
ing rules  or  general  policy  under  title  IX. 

Section  905(b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Director  of 
the  Community  Services  Admmistration,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  car- 
rying out  related  programs.  Each  Federal 
agency  is  required  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  in  distributing  information  with 
respect  to  the  availability  of  assistance  un- 
der title  IX. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  was  the  same  as 
the  House  bill. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill. 

F.  Equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
House  ^111 

Section  906(a)  (1)  of  the  Act.  as  added  by 
the  House  bill,  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  first  reserve,  from  sums  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  title  IX  in  any  fiscal  year, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  contracte 
with  national  organizations  currently  funded 
under  title  EX,  to  enable  such  organizations 
to  maintain  their  level  of  activities  at  least 
at  the  level  of  such  activities  supported  un- 
der title  IX  and  under  any  other  Federal 
authority  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975. 

Each  contract  with  a  national  organiza- 
tion is  required  to  contain  provisions  to  as- 
sure that  funds  received  under  the  contract 
will  be  allotted  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided for  the  allotment  of  funds  within  each 
State  under  section  906(a)  (2). 

Section  906(a)  (2)  requires  the  Secretary 
to  allot  for  projecte  in  each  State  the  re- 
mainder of  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  (after  allotmente  are  made  to  national 
organizations  under  section  906(a)  (1) )  In  a 
manner  which  assures  that  equal  proportions 
are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  an  amoimt 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remain- 
ing sums  as  the  number  of  persons  aged  55 
and  older  with  low  Incomes  In  the  State  In- 
volved bears  to  the  number  of  such  persons 
In  all  States. 

The  allotment  formula  contained  In  sec- 
tion 906(a)  (2)  la  subject  to  the  foUowlng 
exceptions:  (1)  no  State  may  be  allotted  leas 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  sum 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  Involved,  or 
9100.000,  whl(^ever  Is  greater;  and  (2)  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  are  each 
allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  of  the  sum  appn^rlated  for  the  lis- 
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caX  ye«r  InTolved.  at  $50,000,  whichever  is 
greater. 

Section  900(a)  (3)  provides  that  the  num- 
ber of  persona  aged  55  or  older  with  low  In- 
comes, in  any  State  and  In  aU  States,  shaU 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  moat  recent  satisfactory  data  available. 
Section  906(b)  prorldea  that  the  Secretary 
■ball  reallot  amounts  allotted  to  each  Stat* 
In  any  fiscal  year  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  State  Involved  does  not  need  the 
entire  allotment  to  carry  out  projecta  under 
title  VX.  Any  reallotment  received  by  a  State 
la  deemed  as  part  of  such  State's  original 
allotment. 

Section  906  (c)  requires  that  amounta  al- 
lotted for  projecu  In  each  State  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  In  the  State  in  an 
equitable  manner,  taking  Into  account  (1) 
the  number  of  eligible  Individuals  In  each 
such  area;  and  (2)  the  reUtlve  distribution 
of  such  Individuals  In  rural  and  urban  areas 
In  the  State. 

Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  was  the  same  as 
tba  House  bill,  with  the  following  differ- 
ences: 

1.  The  Senate  amendment  q>eclfled  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  first  reserving 
funds  for  national  organizations  under  sec- 
tion 906(a)  (1).  may  reeerve  such  additional 
funds  as  may  be  desirable  for  the  funding 
of  national  organlaatlona. 

2.  The  Senate  amendment  did  not  limit 
funding  under  section  906(a)(1)  to  na- 
tional organlHitlons  cxirrently  being  funded, 
but  Instead  allowed  the  Secretary  to  make 
granto  with  public  agencies  and  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations  to  adminis- 
ter agencies  under  title  IX.  The  Senate 
amendment  required  the  Secretary  to  give 
preference.  In  awarding  granta  and  contracte. 
to  nattomal  organizations  of  proven  ability 
In  providing  employment  services  to  older 
people.  The  Senate  amendment  also  pro- 
vided that  each  grant  or  contract  awarded 
by  the  Secretary  shall  contain  a  provision 
to  sasure  that  projecta  conducted  under  the 
grant  or  contract  during  fiscal  year  197S  will 
be  continued  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  Vbk  project  Involved  la  carrying  out  the 
purpowa  of  title  IX 

8.  Instead  of  setting  the  funding  level 
rseerved  for  national  contractors  at  the  level 
of  aU  aetlvlUea  supported  by  aU  Federal  au- 
thority In  llaeal  year  1076,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment specined  that  the  fvmdlng  level  u  the 
level  of  activities  supported  under  title  £X 
and  under  title  IIZ  of  the  Comprehensive 
Bii4>loyment  and  Training  Act  of  1073  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year. 

4.  The  allotment  formula  contained  In 
section  906(a)(2)  of  the  Act,  as  added  by 
the  Senate  amendment,  is  not  based  upon 
low  Income,  but  only  upon  age. 

6.  The  Sen«te  ammdment  required  the 
Secretary  to  reduce  State  aUotmenta  under 
secUon  906(a)(2)  by  the  amount  reeerved 
for  national  organizations  in  such  State 
under  eectlon  906(a)  (1) .  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  no  State  may  receive  an 
allotment  under  section  906(a)  (2)  until  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  amount  to  be 
allotted  to  the  State  Is  equal  to  the  amount 
reserved  for  national  organizations  In  such 
State  under  section  906(a)  (1). 

Oonfarence  Substitute 
The  conference  sabetltnte  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  InttlaUy  reaerve  from 
the  total  sums  appropriated  funds  snlBelent 
to  maintain  the  fiscal  yaar  1975  level  of  ae- 
ttvltles  as  condueted  by  national  eontraeton 
ondar  the  Oldsr  Americana  Commnnlty 
Bervlee  ImploymeBt  Program  (title  IZ  of 
the  OMmt  Ammeana  Oompt^eiMlve  8wv- 
»  Amenrtmenta  of  197S)  and  Opentloo 
liUlnstream  (under  title  in  of  the  Oompn- 
liaaatve  Smploynant  and  italnlng  Aet) .  Xba 
raauiu  win  include  fnnda  Bufflctent  to  mata- 
Mn  tlM  aatlMtlad  oldar  wtakar  tfot  l«m 
m  llaeal  year  1978.  Tb»m  coma  rttall  ba 


awarded  to  national  contractors  for  thsae 
activities  with  preference  given  to  national 
organizations  of  proven  ability  In  providing 
employment  services  to  older  persons  under 
this  and  similar  programs. 

The  remainder  of  the  funds  appropriated 
Is  to  be  distributed  baaed  on  a  formula  which 
takes  Into  account  the  number  of  persons 
aged  65  or  over  and  the  per  capita  Income  In 
each  State,  with  a  minimum  guaranteed  to 
each.  More  specifically,  each  State  will  re- 
ceive an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  remaining  funds  as  the  product  of  the 
number  of  persona  aged  66  or  over  Ln  the 
State  times  the  "allotment  percentage"  of 
that  State,  bears  to  the  siun  of  the  corre- 
sponding producta  for  all  States.  However, 
no  State  shall  be  allotted  less  than  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  funds  remaining  after 
the  reserve  of  $100,000,  whichever  Is  greater, 
and  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shall  each  receive  no  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  one  percent  of  the  remainder  or 
$60,000.  whichever  Is  greater.  The  "allotment 
percentage"  of  each  State  Is  100  percent  leas 
the  percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio  te 
60  percent  as  the  per  capita  Income  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  per  capita  Inccone  of  the 
United  States,  except  that  the  allotment  per- 
centage shall  In  no  case  be  more  than  76  per- 
cent or  less  than  33  V^  percent;  and  the  allot- 
ment percentage  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Amer- 
ican Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  shall  be  76  percent.  Provision 
Is  Included  for  reallotment  of  funds  not  re- 
quired by  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  language 
which  requires  the  Secretary  to  the  extent 
feasible  to  assure  equitable  distribution  of 
activity  among  the  States  under  the  national 
contractor  authority.  This  agreement  was 
reached  in  anticipation  of  Increases  In  fund- 
ing for  title  IX  and  In  the  hope  of  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  monies  as  the  pro- 
gram grows.  In  the  event  that  Increased 
funding  Is  not  forthcoming,  the  conferees  do 
not  believe  that  It  will  be  feasible  to  alter  In 
any  significant  way  the  existing  distribution. 
O.  De/lnltlofM 
HouaeBlll 
Section  907  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  the 
House  bill,  contains  the  following  definitions: 

1.  The  term  "State"  la  defined  to  mean  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Ouam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

2.  The  term  "eligible  Individual"  la  de- 
fined to  mean  an  Individual  who  Is  65  years 
old  or  older,  who  has  a  low  Income,  and  who 
would  have  dlfllculty  In  securing  employ- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  Labor  la  required  to 
give  priority  to  Individuals  who  are  60  yean 
old  or  older  for  work  opportunities  provided 
under  the  act. 

3.  The  term  "community  service"  Is  defined 
to  mean  social,  health,  welfare,  educational, 
library,  recreational,  and  other  similar  serv- 
ices, together  with  additional  services  relat- 
ing to  conservation,  community  betterment, 
environmental  quality,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  other  similar  conmiunlty  services. 

4.  The  term  "program"  Is  defined  to  mean 
the  older  American  community  services  em- 
ployment program  established  under  title  IX 
of  the  act. 

Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  was  the  same  aa 
the  House  bill,  except  that  the  definition  of 
"community  service"  Included  legal  counael- 
Ing. 

Conference  Substltiito 

The  conferent^a  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

B.  Authorlgation  of  appropriation* 
\  House  BlU 

aabtton  906  of  the  Act,  aa  added  by  the 
Hooaa  bill,  authorizes  the  following  amounta 


to  carry  out  UtIe  IX  of  the  Act:  (1)  $100.. 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  fiscal  year 
1976:  (2)  $37,500,000  for  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30, 
1976;  (3)  $160,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977- 
(4)  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978;  and 
(6)  $260,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979. 
Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  was  the  same  sa 
the  House  bUl.  except  that  the  Senate 
amendment  did  not  make  an  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1976  or  fiscal  year  1979. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  aa 
the  Senate  amendment. 

7.  Repeal  of  certain  services 
House  BUI 
Section  102(b)  of  the  House  bill  repealed 
title  IX  of  the  Older  American  Comprehen- 
sive Serviced  Amendmenta  of  1973  (42  U.S.C 
3061etseq.). 

Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  was  the  muw^  m 
the  House  blU. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  la  the  same  aa 
the  House  bill. 

J.  Use  of  certain  funds 

Bouse  Bill 

No  provision. 

Senate  Amendment 
Section  115(c)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
title  IX  of  the  Older  Americana  Comprehen- 
sive Services  Amendmente  of  1973  for  fiscal 
year  1975  may  be  used  for  employment 
projecta  conducted  as  part  of  the  Operation 
Mainstream  program  under  title  m  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  aa 
the  Senate  amendment. 

TEDVUL  COXTWCn.  OM  AGINO  EZCOM MDmATTONB 

House  BUI 
Section  103  of  the  House  bUl  amended  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Act  to  require  the  President 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress  recommendations 
based  upon  the  Federal  CouncU  on  Aging's 
study  no  later  than  January  1, 1976. 

Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  was  the  same  aa 
the  House  blU. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  aa 
the  House  blU. 

ATPUCATIOK   or  OTHZB  LAWS 

House  BUl 
Section  104  of  the  House  blU  added  a  new 
section  211  to  the  Act  which  provides  that 
the  Act  of  December  6,  1074  (PX.  93-610;  88 
Stat.  1604)  shaU  not  apply  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act  or  to  the  administration 
of  any  program  or  activity  under  the  Act. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  was  the  same  aa 
the  House  bUI. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  aa 
the  House  bill. 

The  Joint  Funding  Simplification  Act  al- 
lows the  transfer  of  programs  from  one  Fed- 
eral agency  or  department  to  another  Federal 
agency  or  department  by  mutual  agreement 
reached  between  the  Federal  agencies.  The 
amendment  made  by  the  conference  substi- 
tute la  included  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  that  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  oe  the  focal  point  and  advo- 
cacy point  for  aging  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Permitting  the  OomnUsaloner  on 
Aging  to  enter  into  aueh  agieemento  whleb 
could  result  In  a  transfer  of  program  and  fl* 
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nanclal  authority  for  Older  Americans  Act 
programs  from  the  Administration  on  Aging 
to  another  Federal  agency  would  seriously 
erode  the  purpose  of  the  Act.  The  conferees' 
concern  that  program  and  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity for  Older  Americana  Act  programs  remain 
aolely  with  the  Administration  on  Aging  par- 
allels their  concern  for  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  network  of  State  and  area 
agencies  on  ftging  which  have  been  estab- 
lished under  title  in. 

Some  States  are  considering  proposals 
which  would  incorporate  the  title  III  and 
title  VII  programs  Into  other  services  delivery 
programs  administered  by  the  States  within 
a  multl-purpoee  or  "umbrella"  State  agency. 
Such  an  sirrangement  effectively  eliminates  a 
single  focal  and  advocacy  point  on  aging  at 
the  State  level. 

Although  the  conferees  underscore  the 
need  for  coordination  of  programs  to  ex- 
pand resources  for  older  persons,  they  do 
not  agree  that  the  Interesta  of  older  per- 
sons are  served  by  an  organizational  ar- 
range nent  at  ttie  State  or  area  levels  which 
eliminates  the  single  focal  and  advocacy 
point  on  aging  which  must  be  established 
under  title  m.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  at  the  time  of  the  1073  Amendmenta 
to  the  Act  expressed  concern  that  the  State 
agencies  on  aging,  established  under  the 
former  title  m  program  had  not  developed 
Into  strong  and  effective  advocates  for  older 
persons  at  the  State  level.  The  1973  Amend- 
menta were  designed  to  strengthen  the 
State  Agency  on  Aging  whUe  also  buUd- 
Ing  In  requlremento  for  coordination  be- 
tween these  and  other  agencies.  The  re- 
quirement for  a  sole  State  agency  was  re- 
asserted. The  funding  avaUable  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  Plan  waa  Increased. 
The  State  agencies  were  to  designate  area 
agencies  on  aging  and  approve  area  plana 
and  budgeto  approved  by  these  agendas. 

Tlie  conferees  wish  to  assert  their  be- 
lief, that  in  order  to  set  responslbUity  and 
to  provide  the  power  and  authority  neces- 
sary to  take  effective  action  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans,  a  strong  and  eaaUy  Identi- 
fiable single  State  agency  on  aging  charged 
with  providing  support  to  strong  and  eaaUy 
Identifiable  area  agencies  on  aging  Is  neces- 
sary. Furthermore,  the  conferees  beUeve  that 
there  shovQd  be  coordination  between  pro- 
gram agencies  but  that  the  State  agency  on 
aging  and  area  agencies  on  aging  ahould 
maintain  their  own  Identity  in  order  to  serve 
as  strong  advocates  for  older  persona  with 
aU  othier  agencies  which  may  have  pro- 
grams of  benefit  to  older  persona. 

The  conferees  agree  that  States  should 
have  some  flezlbUlty  in  organizing  them- 
selves to  administer  Federal  programs  In 
which  fhey  elect  to  participate.  Including 
CMder  Americans  Act  programs.  However, 
any  organizational  scheme  relative  to  title 
W.  and  title  vn  must  oonform  to  the  In- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  CoomUssloner  on  Aging  should  not 
approve  any  State  plan  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  single,  Identlflable  focal  point  on 
aging. 

The  conferees  Intend  that  area  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agenclee  also  oonform 
to  the  Intent  of  title  m  relative  to  a  sin- 
gle focal  point  on  aging. 


the 


DXriMlTlUN   OF   SOCIAL  81 

HbussBUl 

Sectlcm  105  of  the  Hbuse  bUl  amended 
tlon  302(1)  of  the  Act  to  provide  that 
definition  of  "social  services"  includes 
ices  designed  to  provide  legal  counseling  i 
slstance  to  older  persons. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  waa  the  same 
the  House  bill,  with  the  foUowlng  dlfferen( 

1.  Tha  Senafa '  amandmant  Included 
and  financial  oounsallng  In  addition  to 
nonnssllag 


as 
iss: 
tax 


2.  The  Senate  amendment  also  Included 
services  designed  to  enable  older  persona  to 
maintain  phyaioal  and  mental  welfaro 
through  programs  of  regular  physical  activ- 
ity and  exercise. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  conferees  wish  to  note  their  Intent 
that  tax  counseling  Include  assistance  In 
the  actual  preparation  of  Income  tax  forms. 

.     ALLOnCKNTS  TO  INDIANS 

House  BUl 

Section  106  of  the  House  blU  amended  sec- 
tion 303(b)  of  the  Act  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (3),  relating  to  allotmente  to  In- 
dian tribes.  Paragraph  (3)  (A)  provides  that 
the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  from  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  section 
303(b)  (2)  of  the  Act  not  less  than  100  per- 
cent nor  more  than  105  percent  of  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  appropri- 
ated sums  as  the  population  of  all  Indians 
aged  60  or  older  on  all  Federal  and  State 
reservations  bears  to  the  popxUatlon  of  aU 
persons  aged  60  or  older  in  all  States. 

Paragraph  (3)(B)  provides  that  each  In- 
dian tribe  on  a  Federal  or  State  reservation 
shall  be  allotted,  from  sums  reeerved  by  the 
Commissioner  under  paragraph  (3)  (A) ,  not 
less  than  100  percent  nor  more  than  160  per- 
cent of  an  amount  which  bears  tne  same 
ratio  to  such  reserved  sums  aa  the  popula- 
tion of  Indians  aged  60  or  older  on  the 
reservation  Involved  bears  to  the  population 
of  all  Indians  aged  60  or  older  on  all  reeerva- 
tlons  In  the  State. 

Paragraph  (3)  (C)  requires  Indian  tribea 
seeking  to  be  eligible  for  grante  to  sub- 
mit a  plan  to  the  Commissioner  which  meete 
such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe, taking  into  account  appropriate  cri- 
teria established  by  section  306 (a)  of  the 
Act. 

Paragraph  (3)(D)  permlte  the  Commis- 
sioner to  reallot  siuu  aUotted  to  an  Indian 
tribe  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
such  simiB  wUl  not  be  used  by  such  Indian 
tribe  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which 
the  aUotment  was  made.  Any  reallotment 
received  by  an  Indian  tribe  shall  be  eon- 
aldered  aa  part  of  the  aUotment  of  such 
tribe  for  the  fiscal  year  Involved. 

Sdctlon  106  ot  the  House  blU  also  pro- 
vided that  the  number  of  Indians  aged  60 
ot  over  on  any  Federal  or  State  reaervatlon 
and  on  all  Federal  cv  State  reservations 
ShaU  be  determined  by  the  Oommlasloner 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  and  satisfac- 
tory data  available. 

Senate  Amendment 

Section  104  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  80S(b)  of  the  Act  by  add- 
ing a  new  paragraph  (3) .  Paragraph  (3)  (A) 
provides  that  any  State  In  which  the  Com- 
missioner determlcaa  (after  taking  into  ac- 
count sums  available  to  the  State  agency 
or  area  agency  to  carry  uut  title  m  of  the 
Act)  that  members  of  an  Indian  tribe  are 
not  receiving  benefite  under  title  in  which 
are  equivalent  to  benefite  provided  to  other 
older  persond^  the  State  or  area  involved, 
and  If  the  Comiplasloner  further  determines 
that  the  memb|bra  of  such  tribe  would  be 
better  served  tW  direct  Federal  granto,  the 
Commissioner  ghaU  reserve  from  sums  whleti 
would  otherv^  be  aUotted  to  the  State 
Involved  not  Jess  than  1(X)  percent  nor  more 
than  150  percent  of  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  State's  aUotment  for 
the  fiscal  yoar  Involved  as  the  population  of 
aU  Indians  aged  60  or  older  for  whom  a 
determination  under  subpscagraph  (A)  has 
been  made  bears  to  the  population  of  aU 
psraons  sged  00  or  older  In  such  State. 

FMngraplx  (3)  (B)  provkiss  that  sums  rs- 
sarvad  by  the  Commlsslonar  ahaU  ba  gtantad 
to  tb»  tribal  organlaatlon  semng  the  Indlvtd- 
nalB  aireetsd  by  ttis  dstsmlBattai  of  the 
r,  or.  In  any  smm  In  vhlob 


is  no  tribal  organization,  to  such  other  entity 
as  the  Commissioner  determlnee  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  provide  services  under  title  m. 

Paragraph  (3)  (C)  Is  the  same  as  para- 
graph (3)(C)  as  added  by  the  House  blU. 
except  that  the  Senate  amendment  related 
to  tribal  organization  or  other  entitles  rather 
than  to  Indian  tribes. 

Paragraph  (3)(D)  provides  that  reclplento 
of  grante  under  paragraph  (3)  may  retain 
for  administrative  purposes  amounta  equal 
to  amounta  avaUable  for  the  administrative 
coste  of  area  plans  under  section  303(e)  (1) 
of  the  Act. 

Section  104  of  the  Senate  amendment  also 
provided  that  the  number  of  Indians  aged  60 
or  older  on.  or  in  proximity  to,  any  Federal  or 
State  reservation  or  rancherla  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of 
the  the  most  recent  and  satisfactory  data 
avaUable. 

Section  104  of  the  Senate  amendment  also 
added  the  foUowlng  definitions  to  section  102 
of  the  Act: 

1.  Hie  term  "Indian"  was  defined  to  mean 
a  person  who  Is  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

2.  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  was  defined  to 
mean  any  tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  orga- 
nized group  or  community  of  Indians  (In- 
cluding any  Alaska  Native  vlUage  or  regional 
or  vUlage  corporation)  which  (a)  la  recog- 
nized aa  eligible  for  special  programs  and 
services  provided  by  the  United  States  to 
Indians  because  of  their  status  as  Indians; 
or  (b)  is  located  on,  or  In  proximity  to,  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  reservation  or  rancherla. 

3.  Th9  term  "tribal  organization"  was  de- 
fined to  mean  the  recognized  governing  body 
of  any  Indian  tribe  or  any  legally  established 
organization  of  Indians  which  Is  controlled 
by  such  governing  body.  In  any  case  In  which 
a  contract  or  grant  la  made  to  an  organiza- 
tion to  perform  services  for  more  than  one 
Indian  tribe,  the  approval  of  each  such  tribe 
is  a  prerequisite  to  such  contract  or  grant. 

Conference  Substitute 
Tht  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  aa 
the  Senate  amendment. 

STATS  AND  AXXA  PUUt  BIQUIIXUXNTB 

House  Bin 

Section  107  of  the  Hoiise  bUl  amended  sec- 
tion 814  (c)  of  the  Act  to  require  that  area 
plans  provide  for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  older  persons  as  de- 
scribed In  part  B  of  title  vm  of  the  Act. 
relating  to  hmnemaker  and  other  home  serv- 
ices, part  C  of  such  title,  relating  to  counsel- 
ing assistance,  part  D  of  such  title,  relating 
to  residential  repairs  and  renovations,  and 
part  E  of  such  title,  relating  to  tran^orta- 
tlon. 

Such  section  also  amended  section  304(c) 
(4)  of  the  Act  In  order  to  eliminate  existing 
area  plan  requiremente  relating  to  the  pro- 
vision of  legal  services  to  older  persons. 

Section  108  of  the  House  blU  amended  sec- 
tion 306(a)  of  the  Act  to  require  that  State 
plans  Include  provisions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  of  assistance  to  older  per- 
sons as  described  in  parte  B,  C,  D,  and  E  of 
title  vm  of  the  Act. 

Senate  Amendment 

Section  106  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  804(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  to  re- 
quire State  agenclee,  in  conjunction  with 
the  agency  designated  xinder  section  3003(d) 
(1)  (O)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  coordi- 
nate activities  under  the  State  plan  with  tba 
provision  of  aervloea  to  older  Americana 
under  part  A  of  tiOe  XX.  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

Such  section  also  eliminated  existing  legal 
services  requlremento  In  the  earns  manner  as 
the  House  bUL 

Svtb  section  also  amended  section  804  of 
the  Aet  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d). 
which  penntts  arsa  aganelss  and  State  agan- 
clss  to  enter  Into  acrsamsnto  with  aganolaa 
admlnlstanng  programs  under  the  BahabOl- 
tatlon  Aet  ot  197S  and  under  tltlss  VX, 
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at  tbe  Social  Security  Act,  In  order 
to  develop  plans  to  meet  tbe  transportation 
needs  of  penons  receiving  benefits  under 
Bucb  Acta  and  older  Americans  participating 
In  programs  under  title  in  and  title  VH  of 
tbe  Act.  Tbe  Senate  amendment  also  pro- 
vided tbat  funds  i^iproprlated  under  title  ni 
and  title  VH  of  tbe  Act  may  be  used  to  pur- 
cbaae  transportation  services  for  older  per- 
sons and  may  be  pooled  wltb  funds  available 
for  transportation  services  under  the  Beba- 
bUltatlon  Act  of  1973.  and  under  titles  VI. 
XIZ.  and  ZZ  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  omits  the  pro- 
vision contained  In  section  107  of  the  House 
bin  which  amended  section  304(c)  of  the 
Act  regarding  area  plans.  This  section  Is 
omitted  In  keeping  wltb  the  decision  of  the 
conferees  concerning  the  substitute  for  title 
Vm  of  the  House  bill  and  section  309  of  tbe 
Senate  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  also  omits  sec- 
tion 108  of  tbe  House  bill  which  amends 
■action  305(a)  of  the  Act  concerning  State 
plans  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  conference  substitute  also  omits  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Senate  amendment  which 
would  amend  section  304(a)(1)  of  tbe  Act 
to  require  State  agencies  on  aging  to  co- 
ordinate activities  under  their  State  plan 
wltb  tbe  provision  of  services  under  title 
ZZ  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  require- 
ment was  omitted  because  of  the  conferees' 
concern  that  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment  In  this  regard  wotild  be  read  to 
mean  tbat  tbe  plan  developed  under  title 
HI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  would  be 
required  to  be  In  conformity  wltb  the  re- 
quirements of  tlUe  XZ  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Unlike  title  XX,  title  m  has  never  con- 
tained Income  standards  for  eligibility  for 
■arvlcea.  Bather  than  convey  any  Impres- 
Mon  tbat  title  HI  services  must  be  provided 
In  the  same  manner  as  title  XX  services. 
tbe  conferees  have  omitted  this  section  of 
tbe  Senate  amendment.  However,  it  should 
be  ■  tressed  that  the  Oovemor  of  each  State 
haa  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  tbe  de- 
vel(^>ment  of  both  tbe  title  ni  and  title  XX 
plans  and  It  la  expected  tbat  be  wlU  take 
•ueh  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
tbat  the  title  m  State  agency  participates 
actively,  and  aCBrmatlvely  makes  known  Its 
▼lews,  in  tbe  preparation  of  tbe  title  XX 
plan,  aa  la  required  by  section  3004(2)  (4)  of 
tbe  Social  Security  Act. 

Tbe  House  racedea  wltb  reapect  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  amendment  permitting 
State  am)  area  agenclea  on  aging  to  enter 
mto  "^xdlng  agreemenU"  with  agencies 
providing  servloea  under  other  autborltlea  In 
order  to  meet  the  common  transportation 
neada  of  the  beneflclarlea  of  their  varloua 
programa.  Becauae  of  eligibility  requlrementa 
Incorporating  Income  and  other  atandarda 
In  varloua  at  thaae  other  programa,  tbe  co- 
ordination of  transportation  aervlcea  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  dllBcult.  Nevertbeleas,  tbe  con- 
feraaa  firmly  believe  that  tranqx>rtatlon  la 
BOW  too  often  provided  on  a  fragmented  and 
nneoordinated  baals  within  a  single  com- 
munity with  funds  provided  from  several 
different  Federal  programa  but  having  many 
parttdpanta  in  oommon.  Tlte  confereea  urge 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  bring  tbaee  aerv- 
loaa  togetber  and.  where  neceaaary  and  law- 
ful, to  waive  formal  requlrementa  tbat  in- 
peda  the  provlalon  of  tranaportatlon  serv- 
*w»  through  an  integral  and  coordinated 
■yatem. 

xjow-TMooum  umnaauM  um  kubal  slokklt 
HMiaeBiU 
Ko  proTlaion. 

Senate  Amendment 
106   of   the   Senate   amandmemt 
MctlOD  M6(a)  of  the  Act  to  require 
Piaa  to  (1)  provide  that  the 
•itfvlrpOTnaa  wtU  be 


the 

of 


into  account  In  developing  and  Implement- 
ing the  State  plan;  and  (3)  provide  that 
the  relative  distribution  of  older  persons  re- 
siding in  rural  and  urban  areas  In  tbe  State 
Involved  will  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
veloping and  Implementing  tbe  State  plan. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  omits  the  pro- 
visions of  tbe  Senate  amendment.  However, 
wltb  respect  to  the  second  Senate  provision 
discussed  above,  requiring  the  State  to  take 
into  account  the  relative  distribution  of  older 
Americans  residing  in  urban  and  rural  areas, 
tbe  conferees  wish  to  reemphasize  concerns 
expressed  In  the  Senate  committee  report 
(Senate  Report  94-265)  on  this  Issue. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  this  pro- 
vision only  because  of  Information  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  conferees  that  It 
might  result  In  a  redistribution  of  moneys 
Inconsistent  with  tbe  Intent  of  tbe  provision. 
Tbe  conferees  agree  with  the  statement  In 
tbe  Senate  report  tbat  the  needs  of  the 
6.4  million  rural  aged  are  largely  overlooked 
or  Ignored.  Too  often,  they  have  been  left 
behind  by  our  rapid  industrial  growth  and 
changing  living  arrangements.  Yet  they  have 
an  urgent  need  for  supportive  services  to 
enable  them  to  live  Independently.  The  con- 
ferees recognize  that  It  is  frequently  more 
difficult — as  well  as  more  expensive — to  de- 
liver services  for  the  rural  elderly  because  of 
tbe  low  population  density  and  larger  geo- 
graphical areas.  Tbe  conferees  believe  tbat 
the  States  have  a  responsibility  to  give  special 
attention  to  their  needs  in  developing  prior- 
ities because  of  the  intensity  of  their  prob- 
lems. 

AOicnnsraATioN  or  state  plans 

House  BUI 
No  provision. 

Senate  Amendment 

Section  107  of  tbe  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  306(b)  (1)  of  tbe  Act  to  (1) 
Increase  tbe  floor  for  State  administrative 
costs  to  $200,000;  and  (2)  Increase  the  floor 
for  administrative  costs  of  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  •62,600. 

Such  section  also  amended  section  306(b) 
of  tbe  Act  to  provide  that,  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976, 
and  ending  September  30,  1976,  each  State 
agency  may  retain  whichever  Is  greater  of  an 
amount  equal  to  ( l )  tbe  floor  for  administra- 
tive costs  (as  amended  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment); or  (2)  an  amount  not  exceeding  8 
percent  of  the  amount  by  -which  tbe  allot- 
ment for  tbe  State  Involved  tinder  section  303 
of  tbe  Act,  together  with  the  allotment  for 
such  State  under  section  703(1),  for  (A)  tbe 
fiscal  year  involved  exceeds  the  sum  of  such 
allotments  for  fiscal  year  1974,  but  In  any 
case  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000;  and 
(B)  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and 
ending  September  30,  1976,  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  26  percent  of  such  allot- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1974,  but  In  any  case  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $26,000. 

For  fiscal  year  1977.  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  each  State  agency  specified 
In  section  306(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Act  (aa 
added  by  the  Senate  amendment)  may  re- 
tain an  amount  equal  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  8  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  tbe 
allotment  for  tbe  State  Involved  under  sec- 
tion 303,  togetber  with  the  allotment  for 
such  State  tmder  section  703,  exceeds  the 
siui  of  such  allotments  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
but  In  any  case  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
IIOOJWO. 

For  fiscal  year  1977,  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  each  State  agency  specified 
in  section  806(b)  (2)  (B)  of  tbe  Act  (aa  added 
by  tbe  Senate  amendment)  may  retain  an 
amount  equal  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
•  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  tbe  allot- 
inant  for  the  8Ute  involved  under  section  808 
together  with  the  allotment  for  auch  BUta 
708,  aioaeda  tha  cram  of  aueh 


allotments  for  fiscal  year  1974,  but  In  any 
case  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that 
no  State  shall  receive  less  than  sucb-Stato 
received  under  section  306(b)  of  tbe  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  Amounts  received  under  sec- 
tion 306(b)(2)  of  the  Act  (as  added  by  the 
Senate  amendment)  shall  be  used  for  ad- 
ministration of  programs  under  title  m  of 
the  Act  and  under  title  VII  of  the  Act. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment  regarding 
the  Increase  in  the  floor  for  State  adminis- 
trative coeta  to  $200,000  for  States  and  $62.- 
500  for  outlying  territories.  The  remainder  of 
the  Senate  amendment  is  omitted  by  the 
conference  substitute  and  in  lieu  thereof  the 
conference  substitute  authorizes  States  to 
apply  to  the  Commissioner  for  authority  to 
use  funds  aUotted  to  the  State  under  section 
303  for  State  administrative  purposes.  No 
State  may  be  authorized  to  use  more  than 
three-fourths  of  one  percent  of  tbe  amoimt 
of  its  allotments  under  section  303(b)  and 
section  703(a)  1q  any  fiscal  year  under  the 
special  authority  granted  by  section  303(b) 
(2)  of  tbe  Act,  as  added  by  the  conference 
substitute.  Moreover,  before  tbe  Commis- 
sioner may  authorize  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  administrative  purposes  he  must  find 
that  tbe  State  has  made  a  sufficient  showing 
of  a  particular  need  for  such  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  and  that  the  State  Is 
making  full  and  effective  use  of  its  existing 
funds.  Under  this  provision.  If  a  State  can 
demonstrate,  for  example,  that  It  Is  In  need 
of  additional  personnel  to  carry  out  new  pro- 
grams, that  It  cannot  administer  its  existing 
programs  with  its  allotment  under  section 
306,  that  additional  funds  are  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  existing  personnel,  or 
any  other  reason  which  the  Commissioner 
finds  meets  the  criteria  defined  In  tbe  con- 
ference substitute  he  may  authorize  a  State 
to  spend  up  to  three-fourths  of  one  percent 
of  Its  title  m  and  title  VII  allotment  for 
such  purpose,  with  the  funds  to  be  derived 
from  the  section  303  allotment. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  principal  com- 
plaint wltb  respect  to  Inadequacy  of  State 
administrative  funds  has  been  regarding  tbe 
coet  of  administering  title  Vn.  The  1973 
amendments  to  the  Act  deleted  the  authority 
to  use  10  percent  of  title  VII  funds  for  State 
administration  and  consolidated  all  State  ad- 
ministration costs  under  section  306.  The 
confereea  emphasize  that  funds  allotted  im- 
der  section  306  are  Intended  to  be  used  for 
meeting  the  cost  of  administering  both  title 
m-and  title  VII  programs  and  States  should 
not  shortchange  title  vn  administration 
simply  because  the  administrative  money  is 
provided  through  title  m. 

MODEL  nojXCT  BXQUIBBMXMTS 

House  Bill 

Section  109  of  the  House  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 30e(a)  of  the  Act  to  eliminate  certain 
model  projects  which  are  nuwle  permanent 
I»Y>grams  by  the  provisions  of  title  vm  of 
the  Act  (as  added  by  the  House  bill),  and 
to  provide  that  model  projects  under  section 
308  of  the  Act  will  Include  projects  to  pro- 
vide continuing  education  to  older  persons, 
including  free  tuition  arrangements,  and 
projects  to  provide  preretirement  education, 
information,  and  related  services. 
Senate  Amendment 

Section  108  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  306  (a)  of  the  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  following  new  model  projects: 
(1)  projecta  for  tbe  promotion  and  develop- 
ment <rf  ombudsman  services  for  realdenta 
of  nuraing  bomae;  (3)  projecta  to  meet  tbe 
needs  of  older  Americana  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving adequate  services  under  other  pro- 
vlalona  at  tbe  Act,  with  empliaata  on  the 
naeda  of  low-income,  minority.  Indian,  and 
limltad-Kngllah    apaaklng   indivlduala.   and 
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elderly  persons  residing  in  rural  areas;  (3) 
projects  to  encourage  the  participation  of 
older  persons  in  bicentennial  activities;  and 
(4)  projects  to  assist  older  persons  to  re- 
main within  their  conununities  by  (A)  pro- 
viding assistance  to  establish  senior  ambu- 
latory care  day  centers,  and  (B)  maintaining 
arrangements  with  the  agency  of  the  State 
involved  which  administers  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  with  other  appropriate  social  serv- 
ices agencies,  for  payment  of  all  or  part  of 
the  costs  of  such  senior  ambulatory  care 
day  centers  in  providing  services  to  eligible 
persons. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  deletes  the  reference  to 
model  projects  designed  to  promote  partici- 
pation of  senior  citizens  in  bicentennial  ac- 
tivities. The  bicentennial  celebration  is  a 
temporary  program  and  the  conferees  did  not 
believe  it  was  appropriate  to  include  such  a 
provision  in  the  permanent  law. 

However,  the  conferees  believe  that  the 
upcoming  bicentennial  celebration  provides 
senior  citizens  with  a  significant  opportunity 
to  become  involved  in  an  Important  national 
undertaking.  Retired  persons  have  the  knowl- 
edge, the  skill,  the  ability,  and  the  time  to 
become  involved  in  the  thousands  of  bicen- 
tennial projects  that  will  be  taking  place  in 
every  State,  county,  and  community  all 
across  the  Nation.  Senior  citizens  can  play 
an  Important  leadership  role  on  the  local 
level  so  as  to  make  certain  that  the  bicen- 
tennial is  meaningful  and  relevant  to  each 
and  every  segment  of  our  society  no  matter 
where  they  live.  The  conferees  would  there- 
fore urge  the  Commissioner  to  take  steps  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  active  participation 
of  older  persons  in  the  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion. 

ATTRACTING    QUALIFIED    PERSONS    TO    THE 
FIELD    OF   AGING 

House  Bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  Amendment 

Section  110  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  403  of  the  Act  to  provide 
that  both  2-  and  4-year  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  eligible  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such 
section. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  term  "Institution  of  higher  education"' 
has  the  meaning  given  it  by  section  1201(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Such 
Act  defines  such  term  to  include  any  school 
which  provides  not  less  than  a  one-year  pro- 
gram of  training  to  prepare  students  for 
gainful  employment  in  a  recognized  occu- 
pation. 

TRAINING   PERSONNEL   FOR   COUNSELING   AND 
MONITORING    FUNCTIONS 

House  Bill 
Section  110  of  the  House  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  make  grants  under  such  sec- 
tion to  assist  In  the  training  of  lawyers,  lay 
advocates,  and  paraprofessional  persons  who 
will  (1)  provide  legal  counseling  assistance 
to  older  persons;  or  (2)  monitor  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide assistance  or  services  to  older  persons, 
including  nursing  home  programs  and  other 
similar  programs. 

Senate  Amendment 
Section  111  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  404(a)  of  the  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Commissioner  may  make  grants 
to  assist  in  covering  training  costs  for  2-  or 
4-year  college  or  university-based  programs, 
including  the  coverage  of  such  costs  as  fac- 
ulty support,  student  support,  courses  within 
the  appropriate  curricula,  and  such  costs  as 
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technical  assistance  and   program   develop- 
ment in  working  with  older  persons. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
4ff4(a)  (3)  of  the  Act  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  grants  for  short-term  or  In- 
service  training  to  (1)  support  program  op- 
erational activities;  (2)  strengthen  program 
management;  (3)  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  agencies  carrying  out  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Act;  and  (4)  clarify 
the  relationships  among  various  agencies 
which  administer  programs  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
404  of  tbe  Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(c) ,  which  permits  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  to  assist  In  (1)  the  training  of 
lawyers  and  paraprofessional  persons  who 
will  (A)  provide  legal  (Including  tax  and  fi- 
nancial) counseling  to  older  persons;  or  (B) 
monitor  the  adminlBtration  of  any  program 
designed  to  provide  assistance  to  older  per- 
sons. Including  nursing  home  programs  and 
other  similar  programs;  and  (2)  the  training 
of  persons  employed  by  various  public  or 
private  agencies  who  will  identify  legal  prob- 
lems affecting  older  persons,  develop  solu- 
tions for  such  problems,  and  mobilize  com- 
munity resources  to  respond  to  the  legal 
needs  of  older  persons. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
main  thrust  of  the  Senate  amendment  by 
providing  separate  and  distinct  authority 
for  the  Conunlssloner  to  make  training 
grants  both  for  short-term,  Inservlce  training 
and  college  and  university-based  training, 
as  well.  However,  the  conference  substitute 
clarifies  the  language  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  tbe  lan- 
guage of  tbe  Senate  amendment  with  respect 
to  training  of  personnel  for  counseling  and 
monitoring  functions  and  the  conferees  note 
that  the  provision  of  authority  for  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
training  Individuals  to  provide  legal  and 
counseling  services  to  older  individuals  In 
no  way  is  Intended  to  preempt  State  laws 
with  respect  to  authorizing  the  practice  of 
law. 

STATE   PLANS 

House  Bill 

No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  112  of  the  Senate  sunendment 
amended  section  705(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  to  re- 
quire each  State  to  plan  to  take  Into  ac- 
count, in  awarding  grants,  the  relative  dis- 
tribution of  older  persons  in  rural  and  urban 
areas  in  the  State  Involved. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  omits  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment.  However, 
the  rationale  for  so  doing  Is  Identical  to  the 
conferees'  action  with  respect  to  a  similar 
Senate  provision  dealing  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  title  in  moneys.  Here  again  the  con- 
ferees wish  to  note  that  they  are  concerned 
with  respect  to  the  lack  of  services  for  older 
persons  living  In  rural  areas.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  conferees  that  States  should  al- 
locate additional  resources  to  achieve  the 
provisions  of  better  services  for  older  per- 
sons living  in  rural  areas. 

PURCHASE  OF  CERTAIN   PRODUCTS   BY  SECRETART 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

House  Bill 

Section  111  of  tbe  House  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 707  of  the  Act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  purchase  meats  and  other 
high  protein  foods  to  be  used  in  nutrition 
programs  under  title  vn  of  the  Act.  The 
House  bill  authorized  the  following  amounts 
to  carry  out  the  purchasing  program  under 
section  707  of  the  Act:  (1)  $8,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976;  (2)  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976;  and  (3)  $2,500,000  for  the  period  begin- 


ning July  1,  1976.  and  ending  September  30, 
1976. 

Senate  Amendment 

Section  113  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  707  of  the  Act  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  donate  sur- 
plus commodities  to  nutrition  projects  under 
title  VII  of  the  Act.  The  Senate  amendment 
Increased  the  level  of  assistance  from  10 
cents  per  meal  to  25  cents  f)er  meal  in  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  to  50  cents  per  meal  in  fiscal 
year  1977. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  allowed  a 
State  which  had  phased  out  its  commodity 
distribution  facilities  before  June  30,  1974. 
to  elect  to  receive  cash  in  lieu  of  donated 
commodities. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill  with  one  change.  The 
substitute  provides  tbat  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  are  authorized  to  pe  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  new  authority.  The 
conference  substitute  also  retains  provisions 
of  the  Senate  amendment  with  one  change. 
The  substitute  provides  that  the  level  of  as- 
sistance will  be  15  cents  per  meal  in  fiscal 
year  1976  and  25  cents  per  meal  In  fiscal  year 
1977. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

A.  National  Information  and  Resource 
Clearinghouse  /or  the  Aging 
House  Bin 
Section  112(a)  of  the  House  bill  amended 
section  204(c)  of  tbe  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization   of   appropriations   tor   the   Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Clearing- 
house for  the  Aging  through  fiscal  year  1979. 
Senate  Amendment 
Section  114(a)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  204(c)  of  the  Act  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Clearinghouse  through  fiscal  year  1977. 
Conference  Substitute 
The    conference    substitute    extends    tbe 
authorization  of  appropriations  through  fis- 
cal year  1978. 

B.  Area  planning  and  social  service  programs 
House  Bill 
Section  112(b)  of  the  House  bill  amended 
section  303(a)  of  the  Act  to  provide  for 
the  following  authorizations:  (1)  $180,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976;  (2)  $57,760,000  for 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  end- 
ing September  30,  1976;  (3)  $231,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977;  (4)  $287,200,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978;  and  (5)  $349,640,000  for  fiscal  year 
1979. 

Senate  Amendment 

Section  114(b)  of  tbe  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  303(a)  of  the  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  following  authorizations:  (1) 
$200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976;  (2)  $60,000,- 
000  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and 
ending  September  30,  1976;  and  (3)  $240,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
amounts  authorized  in  the  House  bUl,  but 
omits  any  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1979. 

C.  Model  projects 
House  Bill 
Section  112(c)  of  the  House  bill  amended 
section  308(b)  of  the  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  through  fiscal 
year  1979. 

Senate  Amendment 
Section  114(c)   of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  308(b)    of  the  Act  to  ex- 
tend   the    authorization    of    appropriations 
through  fiscal  year  1977. 

Conference  Substitute 
•     The    conference    substitute    extends    tbe 
authorization  of  appropriations  through  fis- 
cal year  iar78. 
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D.  TrainiTig  and  research 
House  Bill 
Section  lia((l)  of  the  House  bill  amended 
section  431  of  the  Act  to,  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  through  fiscal  year 
1979. 

Senate  Amendment 
Section  114(d)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  431  of  the  Act  to  extend  the 
authorization     of     appropriations     through 
flscal  year  1977. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  extends  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  through  fiscal 
year  1978. 

E.  Multipurpose  senior  centers 
House  Bill 
Section  112(e)  of  the  House  bill  amended 
section  505(a)  of  the  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  through  fiscal 
year  1979. 

Senate  Amendment 
Section  114(e)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  505(a)   to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  through  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  extends  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  through  fiscal 
year  1978. 

F.  Nutrition  programs  far  the  elderly 
House  Bill 

Section  112(f)  of  the  House  bill  amended 
section  708  of  the  Act  to  provide  for  the  fol- 
lowing authorizations:  (1)  »62,500,000  for 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  end- 
ing September  30,  1976;  (2)  $275,000,000  for 
fiacal  year  1978:  and  (3)  $300,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1979. 

Senate  Amendment 
Section  114(f)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  708  of  the  Act  as  follows: 
(1)  the  Senate  amendment  increased  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1976  from  $200  - 
000,000  to  $225,000,000;  and  (2)  the  Senate 
amendment  Increased  the  authorization  for 
flacal  year  1977  from  $250,000,000  to  $275  - 
000.000. 

Conference  Substitute 
The    conference    substitute    retains    the 
amounts  authorized  in  the  House  bUl.  but 
omits  any  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1979. 

TSCHNICAL  AICXNDMENTS 
House  Bill 
Section  113  of  the  House  bill  made  various 
technical  and  conforming  amendments  to  the 

Act. 

Senate  Amendment 
SecUon  116  of  the  Senate  amendment  was 
substantlaUy  the  same  as  the  House  bUl. 
Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  la  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Amendments  to  Othhi  Laws 

HZGBXB    BDUCATION    ACT    OF    1973 

House  Bill 
Section  201  of  the  House  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 110(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  special  programs  and  projects 
relating  to  problems  of  the  elderly  through 
fiscal  year  1979. 

Senate  Amendment 
Section  201  of  the  Senate  amendment  was 
the  same  as  the  House  bUl.  except  that  the 
authorization   was  extended   through  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  extends  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  through  fiscal 
year  1978. 
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ADULT   EDT7CATIOH   ACT 

House  Bill 

Section  202  of  the  House  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 310  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
special  projects  for  the  elderly  through  fiscal 
year  1979. 

Senate  Amendment 

Section  202  of  the  Senate  amendment  was 
the  same  as  the  House  bill,  except  that  the 
authorization  was  extended  tlirough  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  extends  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  through  fiscal 
year  1978. 

OLOEK    AMERICANS    COMPREHENSrVE    SERVICE 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1973 

House  Bill 
Section  203  of  the  House  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 805  of  the  Older  Americans  Comprehen- 
sive Service  Amendments  of  1973  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
senior  opportunities  and  services  program 
through  fiscal  year  1979. 

Senate  Amendment 
Section  203  of  the  Senate  amendment  was 
the  same  as  the  House  bill,  except  that  the 
authorization   was  extended  through  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  extends  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  through  fiscal 
year  1978. 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
House  BUl 
Section  204  of  the  House  bUl  amended  sec- 
tion 161(d)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  to  provide  that,  from  funds  made 
available  under  section  161,  special  consider- 
ation shall  be  given  to  consumer  and  home- 
making  programs  for  persons  aged  60  or  older 
who  are  In  need  of  services  provided  by 
such  programs. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  was  the  same  as 
the  House  bill. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Hotise  bUl. 

Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  amended  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  of  1973  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  for  the  Older 
American  Volunteer  Programs  (R.S.V.P.,  Pos- 
ter Grandparents,  and  Senior  Companions) 
under  title  n  of  that  Act  for  3  fiscal  years 
beyond  fiscal  year  1976 — through  fiscal  year 
1979.  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated were  as  follows:  R.S.V.P. — $24  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977,  $28.8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1978,  and  $34.56  million  for  fiscal 
year  1979;  Poster  Grandparents — $38.4  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977,  $46.08  million  for 
fiscal  year  1978.  and  $55,296  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1979;  and  Senior  Companions — $9.6 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977.  $11.62  mUlion 
for  fiscal  year  1978.  and  $13,824  mlUion  for 
fiscal  year  1979. 

The  House  bill  amended  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  of  1973  to  require  the 
ACTION  Agency  to  reimburse  each  State 
agency  on  aging,  established  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966.  for  the  salary  of  a 
resource  person  designated  by  such  agency 
to  coordinate  programs  carried  out  under 
title  11  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  and  title  in  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

The  House  bill  also  amended  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  eliminate 
the  word  "volunteer"  from  the  title  of  title 
n  of  that  Act  ("Older  American  Volunteer 


Programs")  and  throughout  Part  B  of  that 
title  regarding  the  Poster  Grandparent  pro- 
gram; and  to  mandate  the  conduct  of  the 
R.S.V.P.  program  (part  A) . 

Senate  Amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  provides  for  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  the  Older 
American  Volunteer  Programs  In  title  n  of 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973 
for  2  fiscal  years  beyond  fiscal  year  1976 — 
through  fiscal  year  1978 — as  foUowB: 
R.S.V.P. — $22  million  for  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978;  Poster  Grandparents— ^5  million  for 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978;  and  Senior  Com- 
panions— $8  million  for  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  ACTION  Agency  shall  designate  In  each 
of  its  State  offices  an  "aging  resource  spe- 
cialist" whose  primary  responslblUty  (devot- 
ing more  than  one-half  of  regular  working 
hours)  shall  be  to  support  programs  carried 
out  under  title  n  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  and  to  seek  to  coordinate 
those  programs  with  programs  carried  out 
under  titles  HI  and  VU  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  in  the  State  or  States  served  by 
the  State  offices  involved. 

In  reaching  this  compromise  provision,  the 
conferees  drew  general  guidance  from  the 
ACTION  Agency  directive  of  July  7.  1975. 
providing  for  a  comparable  State  office  ad- 
ministrative arrangement.  Under  the  con- 
ference substitute  provision,  the  conferees 
intend  that  the  person  designated  as  the 
aging  resource  specialist  shall  be  the  "state 
program  director"  only  In  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances and  only  when  that  individual 
is  clearly  the  most  quaUfled  by  reason  of  ex- 
perience and  training  to  carry  out  respon- 
sibilities in  the  aging  field.  The  conferees 
also  stress  that  they  do  not  Intend  by  man- 
dating such  a  State  office  administrative  ar- 
rangement to  require,  as  a  matter  of  law. 
the  establishment  or  continuation  of  State 
ACTION  Agency  offices  but  merely  to  require 
that  ACTION  Agency  aging  resource  special- 
ists be  stationed  in  the  States. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency  to  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  a  list  of  the  names  and  specific 
responsibUties  of  the  employees  designated 
as  aging  resource  specialists.  The  conferees 
also  direct  the  Director  of  the  ACTION 
Agency  and  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  each 
to  report  annually  on  the  effectiveness  of 
this  administrative  arrangement  in  contrib- 
uting to  effective  program  ImplemenUtlon 
under  the  two  Acts. 

The  conferees  wish  to  express  their  concern 
that  older  American  volunteer  programs  have 
not  received  sufficient  emphasis  or  staff  sup- 
port, at  either  the  headquarters  or  regional 
staff  levels,  under  the  ACTION  Agency  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  the  overall  Agency  per- 
sonnel ceUlng  should  be  Increased.  The  con- 
ferees believe,  however,  that  with  the  present 
staffing  level  one  way  to  Improve  thU  situa- 
tion would  be  for  the  ACTION  Agency  to  es- 
tablish In  the  Older  American  Volunteer 
Program  Division  an  Agency  official  primarily 
responsible  for  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  and  another  such  official  primarily 
responsible  for  the  Poster  Grandparent/ 
Senior  Companion  programs.  The  establish- 
ment ot  the  aging  resource  specialist  position 
required  In  the  conference  substitute  should 
be  another  way  of  Improving  this  situation. 
The  conferees  intend  that  the  respective  com- 
.mlttees  will  review  the  effectiveness  of  the 
aging  resource  specialist  arrangement  pro- 
vided for  in  the  conference  substitute  after 
receiving  the  fiscal  year  1976  first  annual  re- 
port from  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency 
and  the  Commissioner  on  Aging. 
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The  conferees  note  their  disapproval  of  the 
manne^  In  which  the  ACTION  Agency  has 
dealt  with  the  question  of  establishing  a 
maximum  age  after  which  a  "child"  Is  no 
longer  eligible  to  be  served  by  Poster  Grand- 
parents. Of  special  concern  are  Instances 
where  the  Agency  has  acted  in  a  way  which 
has  caused  the  termination  or  disruption  of 
established  relationships  between  Poster 
Orandparenta  and  their  "grandchildren" 
when  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  18. 

The  conferees  believe  that  generally  there 
can  be  no  hard  and  fast  cut-off  point  for  the 
maximum  age  after  which  a  "child"  is  no 
longer  eligible  under  present  law  to  be  served 
by  a  Foster  Grandparent.  As  a  starting  (Mint, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that  Pos- 
ter Grandparent  services  be  continued  up  to 
the  age  of  21 — not  18  as  the  Agency  regula- 
tions have  provided.  No  efforts  should  be 
made  to  discontinue  established  relationships 
or  seek  alternative  arrangementa  merely  be- 
cause the  "child"  enters  his  or  her  eighteenth 
year. 

The  Agency  has  advised  the  committees 
that  between  300  and  400  individuals  now 
being  served  by  Poster  Grandparents  are  over 
the  age  of  21  and  that  all  of  these  individ- 
uals Skre  mentally  retarded.  The  conferees  are 
especially  concerned  about  maintaining  these 
relationships  and  reversing  certain  Agency 
actions  which  have  been  seen  as  threatening 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Poster  Grandparent. 
Both  committees  have  made  known  to  the 
Agency  their  strongly  held  view  that  exist- 
ing relationships  between  the  Older  Ameri- 
can participants  and  those  over  21  whom 
they  are  now  serving  must  not  be  disrupted. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  conferees 
believe  that  existing  or  replacement  Poster 
Grandparents  must  be  permitted  to  continue 
serving  these  individuals  over  21  presently 
served  by  the  program.  The  Poster  Grand- 
parent relationship  should  be  permitted  to 
cease  when  and  only  when  the  Agency  Is 
certain  that  an  alternative  arrangement — 
mutually  satisfactory  to  the  Poster  Grand- 
parent, the  child's  family,  and  the  sponsor 
Institution — can  be  made,  including  enroll- 
ment of  both  parties  in  the  Senior  Compan- 
ion program  or  other  comparable  program. 
Such  an  alternative  arrangement  should,  If 
at  all  possible,  be  accomplished  during  the 
grant  cycle  during  which  the  "child"  be- 
comes 21  years  old. 

Moreover,  in  future  years,  with  respect  to 
individuals  served  by  a  Poster  Grandparent 
and  who  approach  the  age  of  21,  transitional 
arrangementa  during  their  tnrentieth  year 
should  be  made  to  ensure  the  maintenance 
of  a  compsmlonshlp  relationship  for  that  In- 
dividual (under  section  211  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  or  another 
comparable  program)  If  continued  need  for 
such  companionship  Is  Indicated.  If  it  Is  not 
possible  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  the 
Poster  Grandparent  relationship  must  be 
maintained. 

The  conferees  nota  that  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  of  1973  provided  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  successful  Foster  Grandparent 
model  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Senior  Companion  program  to  enable 
older  low-income  Americans  to  work  with 
"persona  (other  than  children)  having  ex- 
ceptional needs,  including  . . .  persons  having 
developmental  disabilities  or  other  special 
needs  for  companionship."  This  newer  pro- 
gram was  Intended  to  complement  the  Foster 
Grandparent  effort  by  providing  for  similar 
services  to  those  21  and  over.  It  should  also 
be  used,  on  a  priority  basis,  to  ensure  a  con- 
tinuation of  companionship,  where  needed, 
for  "children"  who  become  21  years  old  while 
being  served  by  the  Poster  Grandparent  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  for  those  presently  served 
mentally  retarded  "children  .  the  statutory 
purpose  of  the  Senior  Companion  program — 
to  serve  "persons  (other  than  children)  hav- 
ing developmental  disabilities" — clearly  en- 
visions such  a  continuation. 


The  conferees  thus  believe  that  the  AC- 
TION Agency  should  establish,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  at  appropriate  Poster 
Grandparent  program  sites.  Senior  Com- 
panion program  components  under  the  ad- 
minLstration  of  a  single  director,  so  that 
these  two  programs  can  complement  each 
other.  This  would  enable  a  transitional 
mechanism  to  be  established  for  transferring 
the  Older  American  participante  from  the 
Poster  Grandparent  program  to  the  Senior 
Companion  program,  when  appropriate.  In  a 
smooth  and  orderly  process  with  compassion- 
ate concern  for  all  parties  Involved.  No  Poster 
Grandparent  program  or  Senior  Companion 
program  should  be  terminated  on  the  basis 
that  a  dual  program  arrangement  is  not  pos- 
sible at  that  site. 

It  is  anticipated  that  enactment  of  the 
fiscal  year  1976  appropriations  act,  contain- 
ing the  ACTION  Agency's  appropriation  will 
make  available  for  both  the  Poster, Grand- 
parent and  the  Senior  Companion  programs 
a  combined  increased  level  of  funding.  Until 
such  funding  fiexlblllty  is  available,  the  con- 
ferees direct  that,  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
immediate  situation,  service  to  all  those  over 
21  years  old  presently  being  served  by  the 
program  be  continued  (using  the  mental  age 
rather  than  chronological  age  of  the  person 
served  as  the  basis  for  continued  eligibility 
for  Poster  Grandparent  services) . 

The  conferees  also  are  aware  that  State 
money  may  be  available  to  fund  Poster 
Grandparent  components  without  regard  to 
any  federally-Imposed  age  limitation.  This  Is 
another  alternative  arrangement  that  can  be 
explored  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
Foster  Grandparent,  the  child's  family,  and 
the  sponsor  Institution. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  conferees 
direct  the  ACTION  Agency  to  revise  ite  regu- 
lations to  comply  fully  with  the  above-stated 
policies,  and  to  ensure  that  each  sponsor 
organization  (which  should  in  turn  notify 
all  Foster  Grandparents  and  families  in- 
volved) Is  fully  apprised  of  the  policies  re- 
flected and  that  no  existing  Foster  Grand- 
parent companionship  relationship  will  be 
endangered  under  any  circumstances  re- 
gardless of  the  age  of  the  person  presently 
being  served. 

Research  on  aging  act  of  1974 

House  Bill 
N  provision. 

Senate  Amendment 
Section  205  of  the  Senate  amendment  sec- 
tion 464  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
allow  an  additional  year  (until  May  31,  1976) 
for  the  development  of  a  plan  for  a  research 
program  on  aging. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

PROHIBITION   OF  DISCRIMINATION  BASED   ON  AGE 

House  BUl 

Title  ni  of  the  House  bUl  related  to  the 
prohibition  of  discrimination  based  on  age. 
Section  301  of  the  House  bill  provided  that 
title  m  may  be  cited  as  the  "Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1975". 

Section  302,  relating  to  statement  of  pur- 
pose, provided  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  title 
III  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  age  in  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

Section  303,  relating  to  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination, provided  that  no  person  In  the 
United  States  shall,  on  the  basis  of  age,  be 
excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefite  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrim- 
ination under,  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds.  Section  303(b)  pro- 
vided the  following  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral nile  prohibiting  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age:  (1)  any  person  may  take  any 
action  which  Is  otherwise  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 303  If,  m  the  program  or  activity  in- 
volved, such   action  reasonably  takes  into 


account  age  as  a  factor  necessary  to  the  nor- 
mal operation  of  the  program  or  activity,  or 
the  differentiation  made  by  such  action  Is 
based  upon  reasonable  factors  other  than 
age;  and  (2)  title  III  docs  not  apply  to  any 
program  or  activity  which  provides  any  ben- 
efits or  assistance  to  persons  batsed  on  the 
age  of  such  persons. 

Section  304,  relating  to  regulations,  re- 
quired the  heads  of  Federal  agencies  extend- 
ing Federal  funds  to  any  program  or  activity 
to  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
hibition of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
age.  Such  section  also  provided  that  no  such 
regulation  shall  take  effect  until  It  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

Section  305,  relating  to  enforcement,  pro- 
vided that  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
may  seek  to  achieve  compliance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  section  304(1)  by 
terminating  assistance  under  the  program  or 
activity  involved;  or  (2)  by  any  other  means 
authorized  by  law. 

Such  section  also  provided  that  any  such 
termination  shall  be  limited  to  the  particu- 
lar political  entity  or  other  recipient  of  Fed- 
eral funds  Involved,  and  shall  be  limited  In 
Ita  effect  to  the  particular  program  or  activ- 
ity Involved.  Such  section  also  provided  that 
no  termination  of  funds  or  other  action  may 
be  taken  until  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
involved  has  notified  the  person  involved  of 
the  failure  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
Involved,  and  has  determined  that  compli- 
ance cannot  be  secured  by  voluntary  means. 
Such  section  also  required  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  who  has  terminated  funds  or 
taken  any  other  action  to  achieve  compliance 
to  transmit  a  written  report  with  respect  to 
such  action  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
Section  306,  relating  to  civil  actions  by  the 
Attorney  General,  permitted  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  appropriate  relief  If  the  At- 
torney General  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
person  Is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  in 
violation  of  title  HI. 

Section  307,  relating  to  Judicial  review, 
provided  that  any  action  to  terminate  funds 
or  achieve  compliance  by  any  other  means 
taken  by  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
shall  be  subject  to  such  Judicial  review  as 
may  otherwise  be  provided  by  law  for  similar 
action.  Such  section  also  provided  that  any 
person  aggrieved  may  obtain  Judicial  review 
of  any  such  action  by  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

Section  308,  relating  to  employment  prac- 
tices, provided  that  title  HI  does  not  author- 
ize any  action  by  any  department  or  agency 
with  respect  to  any  employment  practice  of 
any  employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor 
organization,  except  where  a  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  Federal  funds  Involved  is  to  pro- 
vide emplojrment. 

Section  309,  relating  to  definition,  provided 
that  the  term  "Federal  financial  assistance" 
Includes  any  payment  made  to  any  State  or 
local  government  under  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

Senate  Amendment 
Title  in  of  the  Senate  amendment  directed 
the  ClvU  Rlghta  Commission  to  undertake  a 
study  to  determine  whether  there  is  age  dis- 
crimination in  programs  or  activities  receiv- 
ing Federal  funds.  The  Commission  was  re- 
quired to  report  Ite  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
no  later  than  one  year  after  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  cany  out  such  study. 
Conference  Substitute 
Title  III  of  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides for  the  prohibition  of  discrimination 
based  on  age.  The  conference  substitute  In- 
corporates major  elementa  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  age  discrimination  in  federally- 
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assisted  programs  and  activities  contained 
In  the  House  bill,  along  with  an  expanded 
version  of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  relating  to  a  study  of  age  dis- 
crimination in  such  programs  and  activities 
to  be  conducted  by  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

Section  301  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  title  ni  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975". 

Section  302  provides  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  title  in  to  prohibit  unreasonable  discrimi- 
nation based  on  age  in  programs  or  activities 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance,  In- 
cluding programs  or  activities  receiving  funds 
under  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972. 

Section  303  provides  that  no  person  may 
be  subjected  to  any  discrimination  based  on 
age  in  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

Section  304(a)(1)  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  publish 
proposed  general  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  age  discrimination  prohibition.  Such  reg- 
ulations must  be  published  no  later  than 
one  year  after  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  transmits  its  report  under  section 
307(b),  or  two  and  one-half  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  title  m,  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

Section  304(a)(2)  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  publish  proposed  general  reg- 
ulations until  the '  close  of  specified  time 
periods,  during  which  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  affected  by  the  regulations  may 
comment  upon  the  regulations  and  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  may  con- 
duct hearings  with  respect  to  (1)  comments 
made  by  such  Federal  departments  and 
agencies:  and  (2)  the  report  which  the  Com- 
mission transmits  under  section  307(d) . 

Section  304(a)(3)  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  final  general  regula- 
tions no  later  than  90  days  after  he  publishes 
proposed  regulations. 

Section  304(a)  (4)  provides  that  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  extending  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  must  transmit  to  the 
Secretary,  no  later  than  90  days  after  he 
publishes  final  general  regulations,  proposed 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  age  discrimina- 
tion prohibition.  Such  regulations  must  be 
consistent  with  the  final  general  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Section  304(a) 
(5)  provides  that  no  regulation  prescribed 
under  section  304  may  take  effect  before 
January  1,  1979. 

Section  304(b)  (1)  provides  that  it  is  not  a 
violation  of  title  m  for  a  person  to  take  any 
action  If,  in  the  program  or  activity  Involved 
(1)  such  action  reasonably  takes  Into  ac- 
count  age  as  a  factor  necessary  to  the  normal 
operation  of  the  program  or  activity  or  to 
the  achievement  of  any  statutory  objective 
of  the  program  or  activity;  or  (2)  the  differ- 
entiation made  by  the  action  is  based  upon 
reasonable  factors  other  than  age 

Section  304(b)  (2)  provides  that  title  in 
shall  not  apply  to  any  program  or  activity 
which  Is  established  by  law  which  (1)  pro- 
vides benefits  or  assistance  to  persons  based 
on  the  age  of  such  persons;  or  (2)  estab- 
lishes crlterU  for  participation  which  are 
expressed  in  age-related  terms  or  describes 
intended  beneficiaries  or  target  groups  in 
age-related  groups. 

Section  304(c)  (1)  provides  that,  except  for 
public  service  employment  programs  under 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1974.  nothing  in  title  in  author- 
izes any  action  by  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  regarding  any  employment  practice 
of  an  employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor 
organization,  or  regarding  any  labor-man- 
agement Joint  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
gram. 

Section  304(c)  (2)  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
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n^nt  Act  of   1967  are  not  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  title  ni. 

Section  305(a)  requires  heads  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  enforce  age  dis- 
crimination regulations  by  terminating  fi- 
nancial assistance  or  by  other  means  author- 
ized by  law. 

Section  305(b)  provides  that  a  termina- 
tion of  financial  assistance  must  be  limited 
to  the  funding  recipient  directly  involved  in 
a  finding  of  noncompliance  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency.  A  termination  of 
financial  assistance  may  not  be  made  vrtth 
respect  to  any  program  or  activity  which 
does  not  receive  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Section  305(c)  prohibits  a  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  from  taking  action  to  gain 
compliance  until  the  person  who  is  in  non- 
compliance has  been  notified,  and  the  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  has  determined 
that  compliance  cannot  be  achieved  by  vol- 
untary means. 

Section  305(d)  provides  that  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  taking  compliance  ac- 
tion must  transmit  a  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
regarding  such  action.  The  compliance  ac- 
tion may  not  take  effect  until  30  days  after 
the  transmission  of  such  report. 

Section  305(e)  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  section  305  are  the  exclusive  remedy  for 
the  enforcement  of  title  III. 

Section  306  provides  for  Judicial  review 
with  respect  to  enforcement  actions  taken  by 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  under  sec- 
tion 305. 

Section  307(a)  requires  the  Commission  on 
ClTll  Rights  to  (1)  conduct  a  study  of  un- 
reasonable discrimination  based  on  age  in 
programs  and  activities  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance;  and  (2)  identify  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  in  which  there  Is  evidence  of  age 
discrimination. 

Section  307(b)  requires  the  Commission  to 
conduct  public  hearings  In  conjunction  with 
the  study  made  under  subsection  (a).  Sec- 
tion 307(c)  permits  the  Commission  to  ob-, 
tain  analyses  and  studies  by  Independent 
experts  relating  to  age  discrimination. 

Section  307(d)  requires  the  Commission  to 
transmit  a  report  of  its  findings  and  its  rec- 
ommendations for  statutory  changes  and  ad- 
ministrative action,  including  suggested 
general  regulations,  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President.  A  copy  of  the  report  must  be 
provided  to  each  Federal  department  or 
agency  with  respect  to  which  the  Commis- 
sion makes  findings  or  recommendations. 
The  Commission  is  required  to  transmit  its 
report  no  later  than  18  months  after  the 
enactment  of  title  III. 

Section  307(e)  requires  each  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  receiving  the  report  of 
the  Conmiisslon  under  subsection  (d)  to 
transmit  comments  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House.  Such  comments  and  recommen- 
dations must  be  transmitted  no  later  than  45 
working  days  after  the  Federal  department 
or  agency  involved  receives  the  report  of  the 
Conunlsslon. 

Section  307(f)  requires  the  heads  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commission  In  order  to  assist  It  in 
carrying  out  Its  duties. 

Section  307(g)  authorizes  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  section  307. 

Section  308  defines  the  term  "Commis- 
sion" and  "Secretary",  and  defines  the  term 
"Federal  department  or  agency"  to  mean  any 
rgency  as  defined  in  section  551  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Such  term  also  Includes 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission. 
Tl»e  provisions  In  the  House  bill  relating 


to  age  discrimination  were  modeled  on  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— which  au- 
thorizes the  cut-off  of  fimds  to  federally-as- 
sisted programs  found  guilty  of  racial  dis- 
crimination— but  with  a  significant  differ- 
ence. Distinguishing  among  Individuals  on 
the  basis  of  race  for  p\irpose6  of  determining 
their  ellglbUlty  to  receive  the  benefits  of,  or 
participate  in.  federally-assisted  programs  Is 
per  se  unfair  treatment  and  violative  of  the 
Constitution;  In  this  context,  race  Is  an  arbi- 
trary distinction.  But  age  may  often  be  a 
reasonable  distinction  for  these  purposes.  In- 
deed, the  prohibition  against  age  discrimina- 
tion contained  In  the  House  bUl  excluded 
cases  where  age  is  "a  factor  necessary  to  the 
normal  operation  of  such  [federally-assisted) 
program  or  activity,"  or  where  the  "differ- 
entiation ...  is  based  upon  reasonable  fac- 
tors other  than  age,"  or  where  the  program 
or  activity  In  question  "provides  any  benefits 
or  assistance  to  persons  based  on  the  age  of 
such  persons". 

What  the  House  bill  Implies  in  this  regard, 
the  conference  substitute  makes  explicit.  The 
purpose  of  the  title  U  stated  to  be  the  pro- 
hibition of  unreasonable  age  dUcrimlnatlon 
in  federally-assisted  programs  and  activities. 
The  actual  prohibitory  language  of  section 
303  that  Is  central  to  this  title  is  modified  by 
considerations  of  reasonableness,  as  the  ex- 
clusions quoted  In  the  preceding  paragraph 
make  clear.  Moreover,  the  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission Is  directed  to  conduct  a  study  of 
"unreasonable  discrimination  based  on  age  " 
to  identify  programs  in  which  "otherwise 
qualified"  persons  are  barred  because  of  age. 
The  difficulty,  obviously,  lies  In  establish- 
ing what  age-related  distinctions  are  "rea- 
sonable" with  respect  to  each  federally-as- 
sUted  program  or  activity,  and  on  this  there 
Is  not  a  clear  consensus  among  the  conferees. 
There  are  basic  differences  on  the  extent  to 
which  age  may  validly  be  taken  Into  account 
by  program  administrators  in  determining 
who  is  eligible  to  participate  In  programs.  In 
the  absence  of  statutorlly-establlshed  criteria 
regarding  age. 

The  age  discrimination  provisions  of  the 
House  bin  have  been  modified  In  two  respects 
by  the  conferees  so  that  the  difficulties  re- 
sulting from  this  disagreement  on  funda- 
mental policy  may  ultimately  be  resolved  and 
the  ban  on  unreasonable  age  discrimination 
effectively  implemented  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

First,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  United 
States  Commission  on  CivU  Rights  has  been 
directed  to  undertake  a  study  to  Identify 
programs  and  activities  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  which  unreasonable 
age  discrimination  is  being  practiced  and. 
In  addition,  to  obtain  the  views  of  Interested 
parties.  Including  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  on  the  reasonableness  of  any  age- 
related  distinctions  used  In  such  programs 
and  activities.  The  Commission  Is  to  make  a 
report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President,  along  with 
suggested  regulations  for  Implementing  the 
prohibition  on  age  discrimination.  Affected 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  respond  in  a  timely  fashion  to  the 
report  of  the  Commission.  This  process 
should  provide  Congress  with  a  substantial 
body  of  information  and,  moreover,  stimulate 
the  entire  Federal  establishment  to  address 
the  policy  Issues  Involved. 

Second,  the  House  bill  has  been  modified 
to  provide  that  regulations  Issued  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  shaU  be  the  sole 
means  to  effectuate  the  policy  against  age 
discrimination  embodied  In  this  title,  and 
the  effective  date  for  such  regulations  has 
been  established  as  no  earlier  than  January  1 
1979.  Neither  the  private  right  to  seek  a 
remedy  through  civU  suit  contemplated  by 
the  House  bUl  nor  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  "pattern  and  prac- 
tice" actions  contained  therein  Is  Included 
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in  the  conference  substitute;  thus.  Imple- 
mentation will  proceed  through  a  set  of  con- 
sistent Federal  regulations  rather  than  on  a 
case  by  case  method  In  the  courts.  The 
period  of  time  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  such  regulations  Is  Intended  to  give  the 
Congress  ample  time  to  re-examine  the  sub- 
ject after  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's 
report  is  issued  but  before  any  regulations 
become  final  or  any  enforcement  actions  are 
initiated.  The  designation  of  January  1,  1979, 
as  the  earliest  date  on  which  regulations 
under  this  title  may  be  effective  will  ensure 
that  the  Commission's  report,  the  required 
agency  conunents  thereon,  and  possibly  the 
proposed  regulations  themselves  will  be 
Issues  in  1978  when  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  having  legislative  Jurisdiction  will 
be  considering  the  reauthorization  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  timetable  established  by  the  conference 
substitute  for  action  under  this  title  Is  as 
follows,  assuming  the  full  time  allotted  is 
used  at  each  stage: 

(a)  Eighteen  months  after  enactment — 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  issue  its  report. 

(b)"  Forty-five  working  days  thereafter — 
submission  of  the  comments  and  recom- 
mendations of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  affected  by  the  Commission's  report. 

(c)  Forty-five  days  following  the  submis- 
sion of  agency  comments — period  for  con- 
gressional hearings  on  the  report  and  com- 
ments, counting  only  days  in  which  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  are  In  session.  The 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  may 
also  hold  hearings  on  this  matter  at  such 
other  times  as  they  may  choose;  this  provi- 
sion is  Intended  only  to  suggest  a  time  ref- 
erence for  such  hearings. 

(d)  One  year  following  transmission  of  the 
Commission's  report,  or  two  and  one-half 
years  after  enactment,  whichever  comes  first, 
but  not  before  expiration  of  the  two  periods 
of  forty-five  days  each  mentioned  In  (b)  and 
(c),  above — the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pub- 
lish proposed  general  regulations  to  Imple- 
ment the  prohibition  against  age  discrimina- 
tion contained  in  this  title. 

(e)  Ninety  days  after  publication  of  such 
proposed  regulations — the  Secretary  shall 
publish  final  general  regulations  for  Imple- 
mentation of  this  title. 

(f)  Ninety  days  after  publication  of  such 
general  regulations — each  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agency  which  provides  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  programs  or  activities 
(Including  HEW)  shall  publish  regulations 
for  implementing  this  title  as  applied  to  such 
programs  or  activities,  which  regulations 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  general  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

(g)  January  1,  1979 — earliest  date  on 
which  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  effective. 

Several  other  changes  made  by  the  con- 
ference substitute  merit  conunent.  Section 
304(b)  sets  forth  in  exclusions  from  coverage 
by  this  title  In  substantially  the  same  form 
as  In  the  House  bill,  but  with  some  addi- 
tional language  Included  to  clarify  congres- 
sional Intent.  Under  subsection  (b)(1)(A), 
In  language  taken  from  the  House  bill,  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  prohibited  discrimina- 
tory action  is  excluded  If  "such  action  rea- 
sonably takes  Into  account  age  as  a  factor 
necessary  to  the  normal  operation"  of  the 
program  or  activity.  To  this,  the  conferees 
have  added  the  further  provision  that  such 
action  is  not  prohibited  If  It  reasonably  takes 
Into  account  "the  achievement  of  any  statu- 
tory objective"  of  the  program  or  activity 
Involved. 

In  section  304(b)  (2),  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  excluded  from  coverage  of  this 
title  programs  for  which  the  law  provides 
benefits  to  persons  based  on  such  person's 
age,  such  as  with  Social  Security.  The  con- 


ferees have  expanded  this  concept  so  as  to 
exclude,  as  well,  programs  for  which  the  law 
describes  Intended  beneficiaries  or  target 
groups  in  age-related  terms  without  refer- 
ence to  specific  chronological  age,  as  in  the 
use  of  such  terms  as  "older  Americans",  or 
"elderly",  or  "children". 

The  conferees  have  further  modified  pro- 
visions ln>the  House  bill  to  make  clear  that 
employment  practices  (except  for  public 
service  employment  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1974) 
and  admission  to  labor-management  Joint 
apprenticeship  training  programs  are  not 
covered  by  this  title.  A  provision  has  also 
been  added  to  state  that  this  title  in  no  way 
affects  enforcement  of  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act  of  1967. 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  that  deal 
with  enforcement  and  Judicial  review  have 
been  retained  with  only  minor  changes. 

These  provisions  were  also  taken  from  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  There  are 
currently  pending  revised  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  establish  a  new  enforcement 
scheme  with  respect  to  prohibited  discrim- 
ination in  federally  assisted  programs.  The 
adoption  of  title  Vl-tjrpe  provisions  In  this 
title  is  in  no  way  Intended  to  convey  or 
imply  any  endorsement  or  approval  of  such 
proposed  regulations.  Resolutions  to  disap- 
prove the  proposed  regulations  have  been 
introduced  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  the  expectation  of 
the  conferees  that  the  disputed  Issues  raised 
by  the  proposed  regulations  will  be  resolved 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Once  those 
issues  are  resolved  and  final  regulations  are 
adopted,  the  conferees  Intend  that  regula- 
tions for  the  enforcement  of  this  title  be 
consistent  with  the  overall  regulatory  struc- 
ture. 

In  conclusion,  the  conferees  wish  to  stress 
the  Importance  of  the  study  of  age  discrimi- 
nation In  federally-assisted  programs  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
and  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  based  on  such  study.  Where 
there  is  found  evidence  that  participation 
In  such  programs  Is  affected  by  distinctions 
based  on  age,  then  the  Commission  ought  to 
consider  the  reasonableness  of  such  distinc- 
tions and,  where  appropriate,  review  the 
social,  economic,  legal,  and  administrative 
effects  of  alternative  responses  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  reasonable  In  each  case.  A 
thorough,  objective,  and  thoughtful  study 
of  this  subject  is  essential  to  a  final  resolu- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  difficult  policy 
issues  that  are  left  undecided  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

John  Brademas, 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 

Llotd  Meeds, 

Shiblet  Ckisholm, 

William  Lehman, 

Robert  J.  Cornell, 

Edward  P.  Beard, 

Leo  C.  Zeferetti, 

Qeo.  Miller, 

Tim  L.  Hall, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 

Peter  A.  Peyser, 

James  M.  Jeffords, 

Larry  Pressler, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
'  .  Thomas  P.  Eacleton, 
'Alan  Cranston, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Harrison  A.   Williams, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

J.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr., 

Richard  Schweiker, 

Bob  Taft,  Jr., 

Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  GAYDOS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Schulze)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brodhead)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
•    Mr.  DiGGS,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Meyner,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  45  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  30  minutes,  November 
18,  1975. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Heinz  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Eilberg  notwithstanding  it  is  esti- 
mated to  exceed  3'/2  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  a  cost  of  $1,001,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  IcHORD,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Schulze)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Ketchum  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Symhs. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
guest  of  Mr.  Brodhead)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  eight  instances. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  In  12  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 
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Mr.  Miller  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Tatron. 

Mr.  Rogers  In  five  instances. 

Mr.O'HARA. 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

Mr.  Drznan. 

Mr.  RisENHoovER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDoNALo  of  Georgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rettss. 

Mr.  Teagtje  in  six  instances. 


November  17,  1975 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enroUed  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2195.  An  act  to  establlsb  a  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life;  to  provide  for  a  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  Federal  agencies  Including  Im- 
plementation of  all  Federal  laws,  regulations. 
and  policies  which  Impede  the  productive 
performance  and  efficiency  of  the  American 
economy;  to  encourage  Joint  labor,  Industry, 
and  Government  efforts  to  Improve  national 
productivity  and  the  character  of  working 
conditions;  to  establish  a  Federal  policy  with 
respect  to  continued  productivity  growth 
and  improved  utilization  of  human  re^urces 
In  the  United  States;  and  for  other  piuposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoimi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  November  18. 1975.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2063.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  chair- 
man. Export -Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  statement  describing 
a  proposed  transaction  with  Companhla  do 
MetropoUtano  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Rio  Metro) , 
which  exceeds  $60  million,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(b)  (3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

2064.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  consent  to  a  request 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Iran  for  permission  to 
transfer  to  the  Government  of  Jordan  cer- 
tain military  equipment  produced  In  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

2065.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Overseas 
E»rlvate  Investment  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Corporation  for  fis- 
cal year  1975,  pursuant  to  section  240A(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

2066.  A  letter  from  the  national  executive 
secretary.  Navy  Club  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the 
organization's  1974  and  1975  national  conven- 
tions and  an  audit  for  the  3  years  ended 
July  31,  1975.  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public 


Law  88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2067.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  the  statis- 
tical portion  of  the  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1974  on  Federal  support  to  universities, 
colleges,  and  selected  nonprofit  institutions, 
pursuant  to  section  3(a)(7)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

2068.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting 
the  Board's  fiscal  year  1977  budget,  pursuant 
to  section  304(b)(7)  of  Public  Law  93-633; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  No- 
vember 14,  1975,  the  following  report  was 
filed  on  November  15, 1975] 
Mr.    FOLEY:    Committee    of    conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  8841    (Rept    No 
94-668) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

[Filed  on  November  17,  1975\ 
Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  H.R.  1686.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Voter  Registration  Administration 
within  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  the 
purpose  of  admlnutering  a  voter  registration 
program  through  the  Postal  Service;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-669).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HR.  3922  (Rept.  No 
94-670) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

HB..  10779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  to  provide  that  elections  of  officers  of 
intermediate  bodies  of  labor  organizations 
may  be  by  officers  representative  of  the  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  only  if  any  officer  rep- 
resentative of  less  than  50  members  is  en- 
titled to  one  vote  and  any  officer  representa- 
tive of  more  than  50  members  is  entitled  to 
one  additional  vote  for  every  additional  50 
members;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  10780.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  to  provide  that  local  labor  organiza- 
tions may  not  be  consolidated  unless  such 
consolidation  has  been  approved  by  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  each  local  labor  or- 
ganization to  be  consolidated;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kas- 
TEN.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York) : 

HJB.  10781.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.R.  10782.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  321 
(b)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  date  on  which  applications  for  assist- 
ance under  such  section  may  be  made  with- 
out being  subject  to  the  requirement  that 
the  applicant  be  unable  to  obtain  credit  else- 


where In  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Simon  ) : 
H.R.  10783.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39.  IJnlted 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  buildings  con- 
structed for  use  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
shall  be  designed  and  constructed  In  a  man- 
ner making  them  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  10784.  A  bill  to  Increase  mortgage  lim- 
its under  homeownershlp  assistance  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland) : 
H.R.  10785.  A  bill  to  expedite  construction 
starts  on  certain  approved  public  works 
projects,  and  to  eliminate  certain  procedural 
requirements  In  order  to  reduce  delays  and 
accelerate  certain  public  works  programs  and 
projects  in  the  nature  of  fiood  control;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.  10786.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pajmient  of 
overtime  to  certain  personnel  employed  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Edgab,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  McHuch. 
Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Ot- 
TINGER.   Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Schetter.  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  WHrrEHuasT) : 
H.R.  10787.  A  bUl  to  require  recipients  of 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  to  provide 
senior  citizens  with  access,  on  a  space  avail- 
able basis,  to  already  scheduled  courses  and 
programs;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of 
California : 
H.R.  10788.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inderal 
employee  health  insurance  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  require  that  notice 
and  hearing  be  provided  before  the  effective 
date  of  any  reduction  of  health  benefits,  any 
increase  of  premium  payment  charges  or  any 
exclusion  of  any  type  of  provider  of  health 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr. 

Bingham)  : 
H^.  10789.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  freeze 
the  inpatient  hospital  deductible  under  the 
medicare  program  at  Its  1975  level;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Nolan,  and  Mr.  Obey)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  481.  Concurrent  resolution  In- 
dicating the  sense  of  Congress  that  every 
person  throughout  the  world  has  the  right 
to  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet;  and  that 
this  country  Increase  its  assistance  for  self- 
help  development  among  the  world's  poorest 
people  until  such  assistance  has  reached  the 
target  of  l  percent  of  our  total  national  pro- 
duction (ONP):  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture,  and  International  Relations. 
■      By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ba- 

DiLLa  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Gn-MAN,  Mr.  Ouyer,  Mr.  Myers 

of  Indiana,  Mr.  MmirrA,  Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  SoLARz,  and  Mr.  Tatron)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  482.  Concurrent  resolution 
exoresslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  actively  seek  an  International 
convention  which  has  as  Its  goal  a  multi- 
lateral treaty  to  deny  sanctuary  to  Interna- 
tional terrorists:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 


November  17,  1975 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Casamento;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  10791.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
A.    MacEachen;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE: 
H.R.  10792.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jana 
Hlavaty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.  10793.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Afaf 
Kanafanl  Yassine,  Najla  Yasslne,  Walld  Yas- 
sine.  Mona  Yassine.  and  Maher  Yassine;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

305.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
county  legislature.  Orange  County.  N.Y..  rela- 
tive to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

306.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council, 
Weatherford.  Okla.,  relative  to  revenue  shar- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

307.  Also,  petition  of  Allan  O.  Kaplan. 
Paterson,  N.J.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIL  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HR.  10481 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 

Page  2,  line  22  Identify  the  existing  sec- 
tion as  paragraph  (a) . 

Page  3,  after  line  4  add  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"(b)  The  Intergovernmental  Emergency 
Assistance  Board  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
Section  3,  Paragraph  2  of  that  Act  notwith- 
standing." 
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Page  9.  strike  lines  7  through  16.  Inclusive 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(a)  No  guarantee  may  be  made  under  this 
title  for  the  benefit  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  unless 

"1.  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  relinquishes  Its  exemption  under  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933.  Section  3.  Paragraph 
2  of  that  Act  notwithstanding;  and 

"2.  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  -auth- 
orlzed  to  make  such  audits  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate  by  either  the  Board  ^ r  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  of  all  accounts,  books, 
records,  and  transactions  of  the  State,  the 
political  subdivision.  If  any.  involved,  and 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  such  State 
or  political  subdivision.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  report  the  results  of 
any  such  audit  to  the  Board,  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public." 

Page  4,  strike  line  25  and  page  5  strike  line 
1  and  insert:  "detail  and  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  accrual  accounting,  a  plan 
for  bringing  Its". 

Page  5,  strike  lines  23,  24,  and  25  and  insert 
"cal  year  or  portion  thereof  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  principals  of  accrual 
accounting;" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CONSUMER     PROTECnON:      BASIC 
NECESSITY  OR  COSTLY  LUXURY? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Consumer  and 
Monetary  Affairs,  which  I  chair,  will  hold 
hearings  Wednesday  morning  on  a 
Treasury  Department  decision  against 
ingredient  labeling  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Treasury's  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms,  in  making  that  decision 
last  week,  became  "the  latest  Federal 
regtilatory  body  to  bow  to  the  wishes  of 
an  industry  it  is  supposed  to  regulate." 
according  to  an  editorial  in  the  Long 
Island  Press  November  15.  1975. 

The  subcommittee  will  want  to  know 
all  the  ingredients  in  that  decision,  in- 
cluding how  much  the  alcoholic  beverage 
industry  contributed. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  over- 
whelming need  for  an  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection.  Such  an  independ- 
ent, nonregulatory  Federal  body  could 
represent  consumers  at  such  agencies  as 
ATF  when  decisions  vitally  affecting  the 
public  interest  are  made. 

But  the  Ford  administration  and  its 
friends  in  big  business  would  have  us 
believe  that  such  public  representation 
is  an  imnecessary  frivolity.  Newsday 
puts  this  scurrilous  argument  to  rest  in 
a  November  14,  1975,  editorial: 

If  it's  unnecessary  for  consumers  to  be 
represented,  why  is  It  necessary  for  big  corpo- 
rations to  employ  battalions  of  high-priced 
lawyers  to  represent  their  Interests  at  fed- 
eral hears  . . .? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  both  editori- 
als to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  and 
am  inserting  them  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 


(From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Nov.  15,  1975] 

Consumers   Kept  in  the  Dark — Again 

A  Treasury  Department  bureau  that  deals 
with  alcohol,  tobacco  and  firearms  is  the 
latest  federal  regulatory  body  to  bow  to 
the  wishes  of  an  industry  It  Is  supposed  to 
regulate. 

The  bureau  has  withdrawn  a  proposed 
regulation  that  would  require  Ingredient 
labeling  for  beer,  wine  and  liquor  on  the 
grounds  it  would  be  too  costly  and  confusing 
for  consumers. 

The  pressure  to  kill  the  labeling  came  from 
liquor  distillers  and  wlnemakers,  but,  oddly 
enough,  not  from  brewers.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment bureau  then  ruled  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  force  beer  labeling  while  ex- 
empting the  others,  so  the  idea  was  dropped 
for  all. 

That  didn't  square  with  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  which,  to  Its  credit,  supports 
ingredient  labeling  at  being  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  consumers. 

The  PDA  is  right.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest, 
which  petitioned  the  Treasury  Department 
three  years  ago  to  require  the  labeling,  the 
cost  would  have  been  mlnlscule  and  would 
have  been  no  more  confusing  than  labels  on 
other  foods. 

Fortunately,  the  fight  isn't  over.  Some 
time  ago,  the  FDA  mistakenly  delegated  its 
authority  over  alcoholic  beverages  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  may  reassert  It 
as  a  result  of  this  latest  anticonsumer  de- 
cision. Lets'  hope  It  does  and  promptly  drops 
It  own  labeling  rules. 

[Prom  Newsday,  Nov.  14, 1976] 

REOT7CINC   the   ODDS   AGAINST  CONSUMERS 

After  six  years,  a  bill  to  create  a  federal 
consumer  protection  agency  has  finally  been 
approved  by  both  bouses  of  Congress.  Its 
future,  however.  Is  Just  as  cloudy  as  ever;  it 
faces  an  almost  certain  presidential  veto. 

The  bin  that  passed  the  House  by  a  nar- 
row margin  last  week  would  give  consumers 
some  long-overdue  representation  at  federal 
regulatory  hearings.  That  Congress  has  taken 
so  long  to  act  on  It.  and  that  It  may  stlU 
wind  up  In  the  ashcan.  is  a  tribute  to  the 
lobbying  efforts  of  big  business  and  the  Ford 
administration,  both  of  which  insist  that  a 
consumer  agency  Is  unnecessary  and  too 
costly. 


If  It's  unnecesary  for  consumers  to  be  rep- 
resented, why  Is  It  necessary  for  big  corpora- 
tions to  employ  battalions  of  high-priced 
lawyers  to  represent  their  Interests  at  fed- 
eral hearings  on  such  vital  consumer  sub- 
jects as  drug  safety  standards,  airline  fares 
and  nuclear  plant  siting?  As  for  cost,  the 
House  bill  calls  for  an  outlay  of  $10  miUlon 
a  year,  which  wouldn't  keep  most  reg\ilatory 
agencies  In  pencils. 

We're  happy  to  report  that  five  of  Long 
Island's  six  congressmen  voted  for  the  con- 
sumer bin.  The  single  exception  was  Rep- 
resentative John  Wydler  (R-Oarden  City). 
Back  In  May.  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  voted  for 
the  Senate  version  of  the  consumer  bill  and 
Senator  James  Buckley  voted  against  It.  It 
will  take  a  two-thirds  vote  In  each  bouse  to 
override  a  presidential  veto,  which  means 
every  vote  counts.  If  you  share  oxir  view  that 
a  consumer  protection  agency  Is  long  over- 
due, write  immediately  to  the  While  House, 
Wydler  and  Buckley. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MS.  BARRYING 
MORRISON 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Bnrke 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17.  1975 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
House  the  excellent  example  of  commu- 
nity leadership  shown  by  Ms.  Harrying 
Morrison. 

Friends  from  far  and  near  joined  with 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  YWCA  of 
Los  Angeles  at  a  reception  earlier  this 
year  in  honor  of  Ms.  Morrison  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  retirement  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Los  Angeles  YWCA.  She 
served  the  YWCA  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  also  traveled  on  behalf  of  that 
organization  throughout  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  Australia. 
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Ms.  Morrison,  an  ordained  minister, 
was  well-equipped  to  carry  out  dedicated 
Christian  work  by  virtue  of  her  academic 
training  in  such  fine  schools  as  Trevecca 
College  in  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Bonebreake 
Seminary  in  Dayton,  Ohio;  The  Los  An- 
geles Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  The 
University  of  Istanbul,  Turkey;  and  The 
University  of  Southern  California  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Ms.  Morrison  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Job  Corps  Centers 
which  have  graduated  more  than  2,000 
young  adults  since  1965.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  those  who  know  Ms.  Morrison's 
dedication  that  they  have  been  acclaimed 
as  being  among  the  best  of  such  centers 
in  the  Nation. 

Ms.  Morrison  has  given  excellent  lead- 
ership and  religious  inspiration  to  many 
civic,  social  and  religious  organizations 
worldwide,  although  especially  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  where  she  has  immeasiura- 
bly  enriched  so  many  lives.  I  know  that 
I  join  her  many  friends  in  wishing  tills 
remarkable  lady  well  in  her  retirement. 


UJi.  ACTION  AGAINST  ISRAEL 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or   IN'DIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thought  that  many  would  find  the 
statement  of  my  colleague,  Elwood  H. 
HiLLis  referencing  the  recent  United  Na- 
tions action  against  Israel  of  interest. 
His  remarks  of  November  14, 1975,  before 
the  Indianapolis  Hebrew  Congregation 
follow: 

S-'ATEMBNT      BY      CONGRESSMAN      ELWOOD       H. 

HiLLis   IN   Reference   to   Recent   United 

Nations  Action  Against  Israel 

I  think  many  of  us  remember  30  years  ago 
when  a  war-weary  world  turned  Its  hopes  to- 
ward the  belief  that  a  world  organization 
must  be  created  to  guarantee  peace  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

IProm  these  hopes  came  a  meeting  In  San 
Francisco  where  delegates  assembled  to  draft 
*  charter  adopting  the  broad  prmclples  of 
such  an  organization — the  United  Nations 
Organization.  This  would  then  be  the  ve- 
tilcle  for  affirming  a  dedication  to  peace  and 
tolerance  for  member  nations. 

I  quote  from  the  first  article  of  this  char- 
ter: "The  purpose  trf  the  United  Nations  Is 
to  achieve  international  cooperation  In  solv- 
Jig  International  problems  of  an  economic, 
iocUl,  cultural  or  humanitarian  character! 
md  In  promoting  and  encouraging  respect 
for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race 
sex.  language  or  religion." 

The  recent  action  taken  in  the  General 
Kssembly  whereby  a  resolution  adopted  No- 
vember 10  declares  Zionism  to  be  racism  Is  a 
Ustlnct  contradiction  to  the  mtent  of  the 
J  N.  Charter.  It  is  a  direct  contradiction  and 
ifTront  to  all  of  those  who  placed  their  hopes 
uid  dreams  of  peace  Into  the  writing  of  this 
:harter.  To  equate  Zionism  With  racism  is 
mthlnkable!  To  me  it  is  all  the  more  de- 
)lorable  since  the  date  of  its  enactment  feU 
ipon  the  same  day  as  Krlstall  Nacht. 

I  support  our  Secretary  of  SUte  Henry 
Cisslnger.  who  said:  "We  think  that  it  is  an 
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example  of  the  bloc  voting,  of  the  one-way 
morality,  that  has  weakened  the  public  sup- 
port to  the  United  States  for  the  United 
Nations." 

It  U  my  thought  that  this  vote  represents 
a  move  away  from  peace,  rather  than  toward 
peace.  It  is  an  action  by  a  political  power 
bloc  to  achieve  Indirectly  what  some  mem- 
bers of  that  bloc  had  been  unable  to  achieve 
with  a  policy  of  direct  military  action. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  some  who  say 
we  should  now  leave  the  United  Nations — I 
do  not  feel  that  we  can  take  such  action.  For 
us  to  leave  the  field  would  only  permit  the 
forces  which  follow  such  a  wrongful  course 
to  move  forward  unchallenged. 

In  turn,  it  is  my  feeling  that  now  Is  the 
time  to  assert  a  uniform  policy  of  support 
for  the  nation  of  Israel.  We  must  work  with- 
in the  United  Nations  and  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  reverse  this  wrongful  act 
which  violates  the  very  intent  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  We  must  work  hard  toward  restor- 
ing and  reasserting  that  feeling  that  the  UJJ. 
can  stand  for  peace,  cooperation,  tolerance, 
and  imderstanding.  In  the  family  of  nations. 


tr: 


IBUTE  to  RALPH  KREISER 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  many  accomplishments  of  the  late 
Ralph  Kreiser,  a  veteran  journalist  of 
Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

A  California  newsman  for  over  50 
years,  Ralph  began  his  journalistic  ca- 
reer on  the  Highland  Park  Community 
Press.  Prom  there,  he  moved  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Express, 
and  the  Progress  Bulletin  of  Ponoma, 
before  joining  the  staff  of  the  Bakers- 
field  Calif omian  in  1936.  Ralph  served 
in  a  number  of  capacities  with  the  Cali- 
fornian  for  22  years,  including  county 
editor,  sports  editor,  city  editor,  editorial 
writer,  and  assistant  managing  editor. 
His  editorials  proved  him  to  be  a  con- 
cerned and  able  spokesman  for  many 
causes,  and  his  efforts  brought  to  public 
attention  such  issues  as  conservation  and 
recreation.  Ralph's  attempts  aided  great- 
ly in  gaining  public  support  for  such 
recreational  areas  as  Lake  Isabella,  Calif. 
Additionally,  he  edited  the  award-win- 
ning, four-part  1966  centennial  edition 
of  the  Califomian. 

In  1970,  Mr.  Kreiser  left  the  Califor- 
nlan  to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Bakersfield  News  Bulletin.  There  he  re- 
mained until  last  year,  when  failing 
health  forced  his  resignation. 

Not  only  was  Ralph  Kreiser  a  fine 
newspaperman— he  was  a  dedicated  and 
public-spirited  individual,  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  the  history  of  California, 
and  Kern  Coimty  in  particular.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Kern  County  Historicixl 
Society,  and  served  as  president  of  that 
organization  in  1959-60.  He  also  worked 
for  the  Kern  County  Museum,  and  his 
historical  interests  led  him  to  aid  in  the 
founding  of  the  Peter  Lebec  chapter  of 
E  Clampus  Vitus.  Additionally,  he  has 
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served  as  manager  of  the  Kern  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Ralph  Kreiser  has  been  honored  on 
many  occasions  for  his  contributions  to 
the  community,  his  profession,  and  the 
State  of  California.  In  June  of  last  year, 
the  Kern  Press  Club  paid  tribute  to 
Ralph  for  his  journalistic  efforts;  the 
California  Legislature  honored  his  fine 
work  not  only  in  his  own  field,  but  as  a 
dedicated  citizen. 

I  counted  Ralph  Kreiser  among  my 
friends,  and  can  only  say  that  his  life 
was  one  of  contribution  to  all  around 
him.  He  will  be  sorely  missed,  and  I  know 
that  Members  of  the  House  will  join 
with  me  in  recognizing  this  outstanding 
man  today. 


RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET  MAN- 
DATES LARGER  DEFICITS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  opposed  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 466,  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget.  The  spending  and 
deficit  levels  proposed  in  this  legislation 
will  only  trigger  more  inflation  and  de- 
lay economic  recovery. 

As  I  have  stated  repeatedly,  inflation 
is  the  No.  1  problem  facing  our  Nation. 
Inflation  was  the  major  cause  of  the 
current  recession.  It  remains  the  major 
roadblock  along  the  path  to  economic 
recovery.  Unless  inflation  is  flnally 
brought  under  control  there  is  little 
chance  of  revitalizing  our  economy. 

How  can  inflation  be  brought  under 
control?  The  only  way  is  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending.  We  must  stop  the 
reckless  spending  policies  that  have 
created  large  deficits  and  fueled  infla- 
tion. 

Unfortunately  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers still  seem  to  believe  that  massive 
deflcit  spending  is  the  answer  to  our  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  If  we  just  spend  more, 
they  say,  then  surely  everything  will  get 
better. 

Consequently  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution proposes  budget  outlays  totaling 
$373.76  billion.  This  is  nearly  $7  billion 
beyond  the  already  ridiculous  spending 
levels  provided  in  the  flrst  budget  reso- 
lution. The  deficit  figure  has  been 
pushed  up  to  $71,968  billion.  This  is  $3.2 
billion  in  excess  of  the  earlier  resolution. 
Both  threaten  to  go  even  higher. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  budget-busters 
in  the  94th  Congress  that  for  the  past 
several  years  we  have  chalked  up  the 
biggest  budget  deficits  in  our  history  as 
a  nation.  Let  me  also  point  out  that  for 
16  of  the  last  18  years  the  United  States 
has  engaged  in  deficit  spending. 

If  deficit  spending  is  truly  the  answer 
to  a  healthy  economy  then  the  United 
States  should  now  be  feeling  the  glow 
of  our  healthiest  economy  ever.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  the  case. 
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The  "spend,  spend  and  spend  some 
more"  policies  of  the  liberal  politicians 
have  instead  led  to  an  economic  night- 
mare. Inflation  and  recession  are  the 
products  of  the  liberal  economics.  More 
Federal  spending  will  mean  even  more 
inflation  and  higher  uriemployment,  not 
less. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  learned 
from  its  mistakes  and  brought  the  in- 
flation-recession cycle  to  a  halt.  It  is 
time  that  we  cut  Government  spending 
and  began  balancing  the  budget.  This 
is  the  only  effective  way  of  reducing  in- 
flation and  getting  our  unemployed  citi- 
zens back  to  work.  This  is  the  only  way 
of  restoring  a  healthy  economy  to  our 
Nation. 


THE  PEOPLE  CAN  BE  HEARD;  WHY 
WILL  NOT  CONGRESS  LISTEN? 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  gun  control  legislation  is  an  is- 
sue that  only  the  Congress  cannot  seem 
to  agree  upon.  The  American  people  know 
how  they  feel;  they  have  favored  stronger 
gim  control  measiu-es  since  1938.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  Harris  poll,  the 
majority  of  Americans  continue  to  sup- 
port stronger  gun  laws,  as  do  the  majcn: 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  Nation. 
Yet  the  Congress  continues  in  its  refusal 
to  act. 

While  we  again  debate  whether  or  not 
the  Congress  should  follow  the  lead,  and 
indeed,  wishes  of  majority  of  Americans, 
thousands  of  people  are  being  needlessly 
killed  by  handgims.  And  It  does  not  ap. 
pear  that  Congress  will  do  much  about  It 
this  year  either. 

A  rather  insightful  article  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  Allan  L.  Otten 
on  November  13,  which  explores  the  rea- 
sons why  Congress  is  not  being  responsive 
in  this  crucial  area  of  national  concern. 
I  strongly  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
take  a  moment  to  read  It.  The  text  of  the 
article  follows: 

OlTNS  Do  Wtt.t    PeoPLX 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

WASHINGTON. — Congress  usually  likes  to 
listen  to  experts. 

Senate  and  House  committees  are  al- 
ways gathering  advice  from  leading  econo- 
mists and  businessmen  on  proper  economic 
policy,  from  tax  experts  on  changes  in  tax 
laws,  from  military  men  on  new  weapons 
systems  or  from  scientists  on  medical  or 
space  problems.  And,  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree, the  lawmakers  heed  this  advice. 

In  one  area,  though.  Congress  turns  a 
deaf  ear  on  the  experts:  on  controlling 
handguns.  FBI  directors.  Secret  Service 
chiefs,  big  city  police  commissioners  and 
others  who  are  directly  on  the  line  in  fight- 
ing murder,  robberies  and  other  crime  and 
violence  all  urge  tough  handgun  laws — and 
still  nothing  happens. 

This  train  of  thought  was  prompted  by 
recent  testimony  to  a  Senate  committee  by 
five  key  law  enforcement  officials.  The  men 
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involved — In  charge  of  police  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Newark  and 
San  Antonio— can  hardly  be  called  wooUy- 
beaded  criminal  coddlers,  yet  one  after  the 
other  they  pled  with  the  Senators  to  enact 
the  strictest  sort  of  federal  controls  on 
handguns.  Their  testimony  was  completely 
convincing  to  any  remotely  open  mind. 


Over  and  over  they  stressed  the  grow- 
ing number  of  violent  crimes  committed 
with  a  handgun — and  how  much  deadlier 
guns  are  than  any  other  possible  weapon. 

Handguns,  asserted  Boston  Police  Com- 
missioner Robert  diOrazia,  are  "the  main 
source  of  violent  crime.  .  .  .  The  handgun 
Is  used  for  nothing  except  to  kill  people." 

If  the  country  doesn't  soon  adopt  a 
tough  gun  control  law,  warned  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff  Peter  Pitchess,  more  and 
more  people  wUl  be  buying  guns  in  mis- 
taken hopes  of  self-defense,  and  soon  "we 
are  going  to  revert  to  the  old  law  of  the 
West  where  the  fastest  gun  will  prevaU." 
Por  every  robber  stopped  by  an  armed 
homeowner  or  storeowner,  he  said,  "four 
homeowners  or  members  of  the  family 
suffer  death   In  a  gun   accident." 

Atlanta's  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety 
A.  Reginald  Eaves  said  three-fourths  of  the 
161  handgun  homicides  in  his  city  last 
year  were  motivated  by  "anger  and  drunken 
argument,  Jealousy  and  revenge — three  out 
of  four  deaths  which  I  believe  could  have 
been  prevented,  were  a  handgun  not 
available.' 

Hubert  Williams,  police  director  of  Newark, 
pointed  out  that  handguns  are  not  only  be- 
ing used  in  more  crimes,  but  escalate  the 
damage  caused  in  those  crimes,  and  "an  even 
more  ominous  trend  ...  is  the  rapid  Increaae 
in  gun  violence  by  Juvemies."  In  1974,  he  re- 
ported, one-fourth  of  Newark's  76  gun  homi- 
cides were  charged  to  youths  between  13  and 
18.  Mr.  Eaves  similarly  stressed  that  "teen- 
agers really  feel  8vq)erlor  with  the  use  of  a 
handgun.  Once  taken  out  of  their  hands,  you 
wUl  cut  down  the  numbers  of  teenagers  in- 
volved in  aggravated  assaults  and  homicides." 

Police  Chief  E.  E.  Peters  reported  that 
during  the  flrst  eight  months  of  1976,  San 
Antonio  had  92  murders,  included  60  com- 
mitted with  handguns.  Despite  state  and  lo- 
cal laws  against  carrying  firearms,  the  city 
has  had  696  robberies  and  419  aasaults  with 
guns. 

One  after  another,  the  police  ofBclala  re- 
jected the  argument  that  "guns  don't  kill 
people,  people  kill  people."  Responded  Mr. 
Pitchess:  "If  we  accept  such  ridiculous  logic, 
then  there  is  no  reason  to  restrict  people 
from  owning  machine  guns,  hand  grenades 
and  bombs.  After  aU,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  such  weapons  so  long  as  the  peo- 
ple who  possessed  them  behave."  In  most 
cases,  Mr.  dlQrazla  said,  "the  unavailability 
of  a  handgun  could  mean  the  noncommis- 
slon  of  a  violent  crime." 

Unanimously,  the  five  men  found  state 
and  local  laws  Incapable  of  doing  the  Job, 
since  "guns  don't  observe  state  boimd- 
arles"  but  flow  easily  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. Pour  of  the  Ave  urged  a  federal  law 
outlawing  handgun  ownership  for  all  but 
police  and  military  personnel,  argtiing  that 
mere  registration  would  be  Ineffective  and 
a  waste  of  time.  Mr.  Peters  endorsed  either 
registration  or  outlawing  handguns. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Why,  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming 
expert  Judgment,  doesnt  Congress  act?  The 
reason,  everyone  here  pretty  well  agrees,  Is 
that  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  other 
opponents  of  gun  control  have  managed  to 
establish  the  notion  that  the  office-holder 
who  backs  gun  curbs  faces  certain  defeat 
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at  the  next  election.  They  claim  the  scalps 
of  former  Sen.  Joseph  Tydings,  former  Sen. 
Joseph  Clark,  and  half  a  dozen  others. 

Tet  If  these  groups  aren't  paper  tigers,  they 
may  be  at  best  cardbofird  tigers.  Pollster 
Louis  Harris  told  the  same  Senate  committee 
that  his  most  recent  survey,  admittedly  taken 
Just  a  few  weeks  after  the  two  assassination 
attempts  on  President  Ford,  showed  a  whop- 
ping 77%  to  19%  majority  for  mandatory 
federal  registration  of  handguns,  up  sharp- 
ly from  a  66%  to  30%  margin  in  1971.  Even 
handgun  owners,  he  said,  were  61%  to  33%  In 
favor. 

Oroups  flghtlng  gun  control  are  polltlcaUy 
effective,  Mr.  Harris  suggested,  only  because 
candidates  fail  to  mobilize  the  far  more  nu- 
merous pro-control  voters.  Any  candidate 
making  tough  gun  controls  a  major  campaign 
issue  wUl  win,  he  predicted.  In  the  same  vein, 
the  VS.  Conference  of  Mayors  calls  the  polit- 
ical clout  of  gun  control  opponents  a 
"myth,"  and  says  that  "most  of  the  alleged 
NRA  victories  over  political  foes  can  be  at- 
tributed to  factors  other  than  the  issue  at 
gun  control  and  NRA  power." 

The  pattern  of  congressional  Interest  In 
gun  control  has  been  a  flurry  of  concern  right 
after  some  dramatic  event :  the  assassination 
of  John  Kennedy,  the  assassination  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy,  the  at- 
tempts on  Mr.  Pord.  Then  the  events  recede 
in  time,  and  congressional  concern  ebbs. 

This  hasn't  quite  happened  yet,  but  there 
are  signs  it  may  be  about  to  happen.  Oun 
control  advocates  in  Congress  are  squabbling 
among  themselves  on  the  proper  approach, 
and  the  closer  election  day  come,  the  slim- 
mer the  chances  of  action. 

Perhaps,  though,  it  reaUy  Is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  listen  to  the  gun  control  experts. 
Maybe  the  people  are  more  in  line  with  the 
experts  than  Congress  thinks. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  SPENCER  WILEY 


Hon.  Yvonne  BratWaite  Bnrke 

or  CAUrOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17.  1975 

Mrs.     BITRKE    of    California.     Mr. 

Speaker,  on  September  1  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Spencer  Wiley,  an  International  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Auto  Workers — 
UAW — retired  after  31  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  labor,  social  services,  and  poli- 
tics— for  which  he  will  be  honored  on 
October  19,  1975,  In  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

In  1944.  Mr.  Wiley  was  one  of  the  first 
blacks  to  join  the  UAW  Local  509.  There- 
after, he  served  on  the  following  com- 
mittees: Ekiucatlon,  By-Laws,  Pair  Eta- 
ployment  Practices,  Safety,  Recreation 
and  Welfare,  and  Bargaining.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  UAW 
Local  509  Federal  Credit  Union. 

In  1951,  Mr.  Wiley  was  elected  as  a 
trustee  of  the  California  CIO,  a  post  he 
held  until  the  1958  merger  of  the  APL- 
CIO  Union.  In  the  APL-CIO.  he  served 
as  vice  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Federation  of  Labor. 

As  an  elected  delegate,  in  1954,  to  the 
UAW  International  Convention,  Mr. 
Wiley  was  chairman  of  the  Region  6 
Caucus. 

The  following  year,  the  late  Mr.  Walter 
Reuther,  then  president  of  UAW,  ap- 
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pointed  Mr.  Wiley  a  UAW  International 
Representative.  As  a  UAW  International 
Represenfative.  Mr.  Wiley  served  In  the 
education  department,  and  the  citizen- 
ship department. 

Bom  in  Hennessey.  Okl&.,  in  1910,  Mr. 
Wiley  has  lived  In  Oallfomla  since  1941 
where  he  began  his  labor  career  as  a 
welder  and  ship-fitter.  Throughout  the 
years,  he  has  been  an  active,  influential 
force  in  the  black  and  minority  commu- 
nities of  California. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Wiley  has  served 
as  a  vice  president  of  the  Urban  League, 
a  board  member  of  the  NAACP,  and  as  a 
chairman  of  the  NAACP  housing  com- 
mltte.  In  1960,  he  was  elected  as  a  Cali- 
fornia delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention. 

Mr.  Wiley  and  his  wife,  Hattie,  have 
one  son,  Robert.  Robert  Wiley  is  also  an 
active  member  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers. 

It  has  been  my  special  privilege  to  know 
Mr.  BpeauxT  Wiley  as  a  personal  friend. 
but  more  importantly  to  know  him  as  a 
man  dedicated  to  the  advanc«nent  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities  in  labor. 

Mr.  Spencer  WUey  should  be  remem- 
bered by  many  for  his  social,  political, 
and  labor  efTorts  over  the  past  quarter 
century.  He  represents  the  pioneer  spirit 
of  California  and  the  Nation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  pray  that  this  Nation  con- 
tinues to  produce  men  possessing  the 
spirit  and  dedication  of  Spencer  Wiley. 
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TH5  CASE  OF  THE  MISSING 
FISHERMEN 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or   OBOMGU 

IN  THB  HOT78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  year  ago  this  month,  five  black  men  left 
Atlanta  on  a  fishing  trip  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  off  the  Florida  coast.  They  never 
returned. 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  has  been  Investigating  this 
mysterious  case,  and  has  raised  serious 
questions  about  what  really  happened. 
Some  of  those  questions  are  reported  in 
the  following  article  by  Glen  Ford  in  the 
May  5,  1975,  issue  of  Encore  American  b 
Worldwide  News: 

Trx  Cask  or  thz  Missing  Fishxsmkn 

Santa  Rosa  Island  lies  38  mUes  from  Pen- 
lacola.  Florida,  In  the  Qvlt  of  Mexico.  It  Is 
Oat,  sandy,  and  poclunarked  wltb  caves  that 
one©  served  to  hide  U.S.  gun  In^jlacements 
when  this  country  and  Spain  fought  over 
xmtrol  of  the  Caribbean.  Today  Santa  Rosa 
Csland  Is  largely  deserted.  At  Its  tip  rises  l^irt 
Wckens,  a  relic  of  the  conflict  with  Spain, 
breaking  the  outline  of  sand  dunes  and  scrub 
pines  with  the  crude  stone  angles  of  a  Euro- 
pean castle.  Port  Pickens  Is  under  the  Jurls- 
Uctlon  of  the  VS.  Navy,  but  the  Whites  of 
ails  part  of  Florida  believe  Its  Inlets  and 
»ve8.  It  caves  and  hidden  places  belong  to 
ihem. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  known  also  for 
[ood  Ashing. 


On  November  29, 1974,  five  Black  men  leave 
the  bustling  New  South  city  of  Atlanta  for  a 
weekend  of  fishing  on  the  Gulf.  Robert  Walk- 
er Is  driving,  towing  behind  him  his  19  foot, 
135  horsepower  boat.  The  party  Is  relaxed, 
good  natured,  glad  to  have  the  work  week 
behind  them,  and  looking  forward  to  some 
friendly  competition  for  the  biggest  catch. 

High?  Most  likely.  Alcohol  helps  keep  the 
conversation  going  and  the  driver  awake  un- 
til the  group's  arrival  In  Pensacola,  at  ap- 
proximately 3:00  ajn. 

Seven  hours  later,  Saturday,  November  30, 
the  coast  guard  found  Robert  Walker's  boat 
drifting  In  the  Santa  Rosa  Sound,  In  30  feet 
of  water.  AU  Ave  life  preservers  were  sitting 
In  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  the  throttle  was 
In  neutral;  both  tanks  were  full  of  gasoline; 
and  the  anchor  line  was  cut.  On  the  shore 
the  camper  belonging  to  the  five  men  was 
parked,  filled  with  the  paraphernalia  men 
usually  take  fishing  with  them.  According  to 
the  coast  guard  everything  was  normal  and 
there  were  no  signs  of  foul  play. 

The  coast  guard  dragged  the  bottom  of 
Santa  Rosa  Sound  three  days,  but  found 
nothing  resembling  a  body.  The  Ave  Black 
men  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  were  listed  as 
missing  and  presimied  dead.  And  the  case 
was  closed. 

But  the  relatives  of  the  missing  men  can- 
not accept  the  deaths  so  easily. 

On  December  7.  four  days  after  the  coast 
guard  called  off  its  search,  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  (SCLC)  re- 
ceived a  call  from  a  deacon  of  the  West  Hun- 
ter Street  Church  in  Atlanta  requesting  as- 
sistance for  the  bereaved  families  in  locating 
the  men's  bodies  and  In  determining  what 
happened  to  them.  The  SCLC  report  read  like 
the  script  for  an  English  mystery-horror 
moivle,  complete  v/lth  castles,  torture,  and 
death.  But  the  scenario  was  totally  Ameri- 
can. This  time  the  bitter  fruit  of  White 
racism  was  waterbome,  fioatlng  In  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico  Instead  ol  hanging  from  the  trees 
of  Georgia. 

The  SCLC  received  word  that  a  female 
friend  of  one  of  the  missing  men  got  a  bi- 
zarre telephone  call  on  the  day  the  men  dis- 
appeared. The  Asherman  reported  that  he  and 
his  companions  had  been  captured  by  Whites 
and  were  being  held  In  what  seemed  to  be 
a  castle.  Before  the  conversation  was  com- 
pleted, the  connection  was  broken.  Mrs.  Doris 
Mason,  Investigator  for  SCLC,  was  dispatched 
to  Pensacola  to  see  what  she  could  find  out. 
In  Club  506  in  a  Black  section  of  Pensacola, 
Mason  was  prepared  to  pay  for  information. 
She  talked  with  a  19-  or  20-year-old  waitress, 
who  claimed  to  be  dating  a  Black  policeman. 
The  waitress  informed  Mason,  In  whispers, 
that  she  had  heard  from  her  boyfriend  of 
Ave  Black  men  being  held  38  miles  from  the 
city  In  something  resembling  a  castle.  The 
young,  afro-haired  woman  was  extremely 
articulate.  She  said  she  feared  for  her  life, 
should  It  become  known  she  had  divulged 
this  Information.  Mason  paid  her  $45. 

A  bait  shop  would  have  been  the  Ave  Ash- 
ermen's  last  stop  in  the  pre-dawn  hours  of 
November  30  before  launching  their  boat  Into 
the  waters  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Sound.  Mason 
spoke  with  the  shop's  White  owner.  In  a 
beUlgerent  manner,  the  owner  said,  yes,  he 
had  seen  the  Ave  Black  men.  He  recalled 
having  argued  with  one  of  them  on  a  previoiis 
occasion  and  remembered  telling  "nigger 
Sterling"  he  would  "get  him"  If  he  ever  re- 
turned to  Pensacola  again.  Did  he  "get" 
Sterling  when  he  returned  on  the  morning 
of  November  30,  asked  Mason?  "No,"  he 
smiled. 

That  was  December  7.  On  December  8  the 

SCLC   Issued  a  public  statement  declaring 

Its   Intention   to   And   out   what   happened 

to  the  Ave  fishermen. 

The  next  day  the  coast  guard  found  the 
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body  of  Marvin  Walker  Aoatlng  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  Sound.  Three  days  later,  and  miles 
away,  authorities  recovered  two  more  Black 
corpses,  supposedly  those  of  Robert  WaUer 
and  John  Sterling. 

At  County  Hospital  In  Pensacola  SCLC 
communications  director  Tyrone  Brooks 
from  Atlanta  Joined  the  Investigation.  Brooks 
viewed  the  two  Black  male  bodies  taken 
that  morning  from  the  Sound.  To  Brooks 
the  bodies  looked  remarkably  normal,  not 
what  would  be  expected  of  bodies  that  had 
floated  In  salty,  fishy  water  12  days. 

Brooks  spoke  to  the  sheriff.  Royal  Un- 
trlever,  who  didn't  have  anything  new  to 
add,  explaimng  that  he  was  gathering  his 
Information  "from  the  newspaper." 

Two  more  Black  bodies  were  discovered 
floating  In  the  Sound  the  next  day.  With 
this,  all  Ave  Ashermen  were  officially  ac- 
counted for. 

Meanwhile,  In  Atlanta  Lottie  Bell  Sterling 
gazed  in  horror  at  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  body  of  John  Sterling,  the  man  she 
had  reared  since  adopting  him  at  the  age 
of  three  months.  The  corpse  lacked  ears  and 
eyes  and  appeared  to  have  been  burned. 
Lottie  Sterling  swore  to  Tyrone  Brooks  that 
the  body  she  saw  was  not  her  son's.  Brooks 
beUeved  her,  for  Just  days  before  In  Pensa- 
cola he  had  been  shown  a  normal  looking 
body,  with  no  sign  of  mutilation,  labeled 
"John  Sterling." 

The  SCLC  decided  an  official  Investigation 
was  needed.  The  Florida  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation declared  the  case  closed,  the 
verdict,  accidental  drowning.  Jimmy  Carter, 
the  then  outgoing  governor  of  Geotgla! 
promised  to  press  for  a  probe  of  the  deaths. 
Seemingly,  no  official  person  was  or  is  in- 
terested in  answering  the  many  questions 
left  by  the  disappearance  of  Ave  Black  men 
who  only  wanted  to  spend  a  weekend  Ashing. 
What  happened  to  the  Black  Ashermen? 
The  SCLC  theory  is  grisly,  bizarre,  and  hor- 
ribly cruel. 

The  trouble  started,  the  SCLC  feels,  In  the 
bait  shop.  Here  Ave  friends  stopped  to  pick 
up  Ashing  supplies.  Weary  from  the  hours  of 
driving,  the  alcohol  consumed  on  the  road 
from  Atlanta  having  taken  Its  toU,  exhila- 
rated at  the  prospect  of  salty  air  and  Ashing, 
the  men  attempted  to  make  a  pvirchase  from' 
the  White  store  owner  who  Is  characteristi- 
cally arrogant.  An  argimient  erupted,  prob- 
ably with  "nigger  Sterilng,"  who  the  store 
owner  particularly  disliked.  At  some  point 
local  lawmen  were  caUed  In— White  men  from 
the  Pensacola  area,  "good  old  boys"  who 
know  how  to  deal  with  abrasive  Blacks  from 
Atlanta. 

With  the  knowledge  of  at  least  some  local 
police  officials  and  possibly  even  a  few  of  the 
token  Blacks  on  the  force,  the  Ave  men  were 
taken  38  mUes  away  to  all-White  Santa  Rosa 
Island.  There  they  could  be  teught  how  to 
behave.  They  were  held  In  or  near  what 
looked  like  a  "castle,"  Port  Pickens. 

One  of  the  Blacks  broke  away  and  located 
one  of  the  pay  telephones  strung,  at  Inter- 
vals, along  the  road  to  the  fort.  He  called  a 
woman  friend  to  report  his  and  hte  col- 
leagues' capture.  The  woman,  who  Is  married 
to  someone  else,  was  afraid  to  do  any  more 
than  anonymously  "tip"  the  victim's  famUy. 
In  the  middle  of  the  conversation,  the  Black 
man  was  found  by  the  Whites.  The  telephone 
went  dead. 

Soon  afterward  the  sun  rose.  The  men's 
boat  would  be  found  a  few  hours  later, 
drifting. 

Now,  the  Whites  had  a  problem:  What  to 
do  with  Ave  captured  Blacks  when  tired  of 
tormenting  them?  The  game  was  getting 
complicated.  ^ 

On  December  9  the  SCLC  publicly  an- 
noimced    its    Involvement    In    tracing    the 
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movements  of  the  Ave  missing  fishermen. 
The  game  was  over.  The  captives  must  be 
disposed  of.  One  Black  body  tiirned  up  the 
next  day  and  two  more  three  days  later. 
SCLC  official  Tyrone  Brooks  viewed  the  two 
normal  looking  corpses,  which  showed  no 
effects  of  their  supposed  13-day  Immersion  In 
salt  water.  An  official  told  Brooks  he  was  sure 
the  other  bodies  would  be  found  the  next 
day. 

Later  In  Atlanta  relatives  of  the  dead  men 
viewed  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  same 
corpses,  but  the  bodies  were  horribly 
mutilated. 

The  SCLC  believes  County  Hospital  offi- 
cials conspired  with  local  police  to  cover 
up  what  happened  to  the  Ave  Black  Asher- 
men. Many  blank  spaces,  however,  are  In  the 
theory.  The  families  of  the  dead  men  repeat- 
edly have  asked  the  governors  of  Florida  and 
Georgia  to  reopen  the  investigation  and  post 
rewards  for  Infopnatlon.  But  until  official 
action  is  taken,  little  hope  exists  that  this 
tale  of  Ave  Ashermen  will  be  anything  but 
a  chilling,  intriguing  mystery— one  that  cries 
out  for  an  ending,  a  logical  conclusion. 


SHAPP  TESTIFIES  BEFORE  JEC  ON 
GETTING  AMERICA  BACK  TO  WORK 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  November  14,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  had  the  privi- 
lege of  receiving  testimony  from  the 
Honorable  Milton  J.  Shapp,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  Governor  Shapp  presented 
a  series  of  Innovative  and  constructive 
suggestions  designed  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems in  the  national  economy  and  to  put 
America  back  to  work. 

The  major  proposal  that  Governor 
Shapp  made  was  that  we  should  embark 
on  a  national  public  investment  program 
to  stimulate  economic  development.  In 
Governor  Shapp's  words,  recent  econ- 
omic policy  has  ignored  "the  enormous 
potential  of  public  sector  investments  In 
stimulating  economic  growth  and  provid- 
ing full  employment  and  full  produc- 
tion in  all  sectors  of  the  economy." 

Governor  Shapp  also  suggested  that 
the  national  economy  would  be  far  more 
productive  if  business  principles  were 
applied  to  Government  budgeting.  Spe- 
cifically, he  suggested  that  Government 
investments  that  generate  Jobs  in  the 
long  run  be  separated,  for  budgeting 
purposes,  into  a  capital  budget.  Such  a 
budget  would  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  ascertain  which  expenditures 
were  really  producing  new  jobs  and 
which  ones  were  not  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy. 

I  recommend  Governor  Shapp's  crea- 
tive remarks  to  all  of  my  colleagues  and 
Insert  his  statement  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Sbafp  Txus  Congbxss  "Let's  Ptrr  Amkkica 

Back  to  Work 

Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp  today  t(dd  Congress 

that  "we  can  put  America  back  to  work" 

by  launching  a  program  of  econmnlc  revltal- 
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Izatlon  based  on  cooperation  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

Shapp  described  a  national  Investments 
policy  which  he  said  will  generate  millions  of 
new  Jobs  and  Increase  Income  and  wealth  for 
all  Americans. 

In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress  Shapp  described 
a  plan  which  "mobilizes  the  tremendous  re- 
sources of  the  public  sector  to  stimulate  the 
even  larger  resources  of  the  private  sector 
and  reinforce  the  actions  of  government." 

If  the  government  falls  to  act  now,  Shapp 
warned,  "the  nation  may  Indeed  pass  its 
petUE  and  abdicate  Its  role  of  world  leadership 
and  become  a  second  or  third  rate  power." 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania's  plan,  each 
doUar  Invested  by  the  public  sector  will 
trigger  a  $2.50  Investment  by  private  Indus- 
try, the  combined  $3.50  will  result  In  $8-10 
worih  of  Increased  Gross  National  Product. 

Shi^p  also  said  the  federal  government 
must  abandon  its  outmoded  budgeting  sys- 
tem and  adopt  the  capital  budgeting  prin- 
ciples used  by  private  Industry. 

Calling  the  current  budget  system  nothing 
but  a  cash  Aow  sheet,  Shapp  said  America 
can  limit  spending  while  planning  a  budget 
which  will  Include  long-range  planning  for 
economic  development. 

With  a  budget  reAectlng  not  merely  In- 
coming and  outgoing  revenues  the  nation  can 
plan  future  capital  Investments,  to  encour- 
age the  expansion  of  private  Industry, 

According  to  Shapp  such  a  program  will 
dampten  the  raging  rate  of  Inflation,  since  It 
will  avoid  borrowing. 

The  Shapp  program  will  further  curb  Infla- 
tion by  increasing  the  sluggish  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity from  the  ciurent  rate  of  66  per 
cent  to  at  least  85  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Citing  his  home  state  as  an  example  of 
successful  economic  planning  the  governor 
said  such  a  program  must  be  national  In 
scope  If  it  Is  to  .work. 

Shapp  told  the  Committee  that  local  par- 
ticipation and  planning  must  increase. 

Citing  rising  unemployment.  Increased 
crime  and  welfare  costs  the  Pennsylvania 
governor  said  the  American  people  have  lost 
conAdence  In  their  government  to  do  the  Job. 

"It's  time  for  a  change  for  the  better.  It's 
time  to  stop  tinkering  with  an  outmoded 
motor  and  put  In  a  brand  new  engine  with 
sufficient  power  to  get  America  moving  for- 
ward. 

"Yes,  it's  time  that  we  change  our  out- 
moded federal  budgetary  principles  In  Wash- 
mgton  and  devise  a  program  of  public  sector 
Investments  to  maximize  the  stimulation  of 
the  private  sector  and  put  America  back  to 
work." 

TssrmoNT  or  Mn.TON  J.  Sbapp 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today. 

I  have  come  to  discuss  plans  and  pro- 
grams to  rebuild  our  economy  and  put 
America  back  to  work. 

It  can  be  done.  The  basic  Ideas  are  not 
new. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  this  Committee 
for  focusing  the  spotlight  on  the  need  for 
public  sector  planning  to  stimulate  the  na- 
tional economy. 

"Planning  Is  the  process  that  enables  ex-, 
ecutlves  to  make  better  decisions." 

This  Is  the  theme  of  seminars  I  con- 
ducted for  businessmen  in  the  early  and 
mid  1960's  at  the  American  Management 
Association  In  New  York. 

For  years,  In  the  United  States,  planning 
was  looked  upon  as  a  dirty  word,  closely 
IdentlAed  with  Soviet  efforts  to  achieve  a 
completely  planned  society. 

In   our  efforts   to   show   public   scorn   of 
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what  they  were  doing  In  Moscow,  we 
swung  the  pendulum  fuU  scale  In  the  1960*8 
and  60's  and  rejected  the  concept  of  doing 
any  economic  or  social  plaimlng  In  the 
operation  of  our  government. 

It's  time  we  realize  that  a  public  policy 
of  domg  no  planning  is  Just  as  bad  for 
the  United  States  as  would  be  a  policy  for 
govemmebt  to  do  complete  planning  of  an 
economy. 

We  need  a  new  approach  to  economic  re- 
covery which  mobilizes  the  tremendous  re- 
sources of  the  public  sector  to  stimulate 
the  even  larger  resources  of  the  private  sec- 
tor and  reinforce  the  actions  of  government. 

We  cannot  meet  today's  challenges  suc- 
cessfully with  the  shop-worn  strategies  of 
yesterday.  The  formula  of  one  pan  19th 
century  predatory  monopoly  and  one  part 
20th  century  Herbert  Hooverism  won't 
work. 

We  must  recognize  the  enormous  po- 
tential of  public  sector  Investments  In 
stimulatmg  economic  growth  and  providing 
full  employment  and  full  production  In  aU 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

More  than  a  century  ago  government  In- 
vestments spurred  development  of  our  great 
cities  and  opened  the  West  to  development. 
These  Investments  In  canals,  and  railroads. 
In  water  systems  and  natural  resources,  and 
In  public  education  for  all  Americans  fueled 
the  Industrial  Revolution  and  Age  of  Indus- 
trialization in  America. 

Today,  public  sector  Investments  can  power 
a  full  scale  revitallzatlon  of  the  economy, 
generating  millions  of  new  jobs,  and  Increas- 
ing Income  and  wealth  for  all  Americans. 

It  can  be  done.  America  has  great  wealth, 
an  enormous  variety  and  quantity  of  essen- 
tial resources  and  a  huge  reservoir  of  human 
talent.  With  proper  planning  and  forceful 
execution  of  logical  plans  our  government 
today  can  stimulate  the  national  economy  to 
accomplish  this  goal. 

Let  me  put  it  in  reverse.  If  we  fall  to  do 
so — If  we  continue  to  wallow  about  without 
coming  to  grips  with  our  basic  economic 
problems  then  I  fear  this  nation  may  Indeed 
pass  Its  peak  and,  like  many  other  great  na- 
tions before  It  In  history,  abdicate  Its  role  of 
world  leadership  and  become  a  second  or 
third  rate  power. 

So,  this  Is  not  a  time  to  fear  the  imple- 
mentation of  essential  programs  based  upon 
realistic  public  sector  planning  to  get 
America  moving  ahead. 

The  federal  government  must  change  its 
outmoded  system  of  budgeting  and  adopt  the 
capital  budgetmg  prmclples  that  are  used  by 
almost  every  major  business  enterprise  In 
the  world. 

The  goal  of  business  Is  to  budget  Its  re- 
sources so  as  to  maximize  growth  and  profits. 

The  goal  of  our  federal  government  should 
be  to  use  its  financial  and  physical  resources 
to  take  care  of  legitimate,  essential  needs  of 
the  American  people.  This  Includes  providing 
for  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  giving  maxi- 
mum stimulation  to  the  economy  to  increase 
the  production  of  needed  goods  and  services 
and  thus  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  Job 
market. 

Public  sector  Investments,  if  properly  se- 
lected, will  trigger  $2.50  In  follow-on  Invest- 
ment by  private  Industry  for  each  public 
dollar  Invested.  The  combined  $3.50  will  re- 
sult In  $8-10  worth  of  Increased  Gross  Na- 
tional Product. 

Unfortimately,  our  present  federal  budget 
Is  not  designed  to  accomplish  this  goal.  It 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  cash  Aow  sheet  that 
measures  "dollars  out"  versus  "dollars  In" 
during  any  given  Ascal  year.  If  AT&T  used 
our  federal  budgetary  system  we'd  still  be  us- 
ing crank  telephones  In  the  United  States. 

The  worst  example  of  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse  that  shows  the  lack  of  xmder- 
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standing  of  tbe  buslneas  principle  Involved 
In  proper  budgeting  la  the  President's  recent 
demand  to  limit  federml  spending  for  next 
year  to  tSSS  biUlon. 

I  am  aU  in  favor  of  limiting  spending  to 
tbe  lowest  level  possible,  but  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  budgetary  equation — revenue  In- 
come and  expenditures. 

I  was  chief  executive  of  The  Jerrold  Cor- 
poration in  Philadelphia  from  its  beginning 
in  1948  untu  I  sold  my  Interest  in  1966.  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  grew  from  two  employees  to 
over  2,300,  and  from  a  $500  Investment  to  a 
company  doing  over  950  mllUon  a  year. 

In  17  of  tbe  18  years  that  I  was  chief 
executive  officer,  we  showed  profits.  But  we 
never  started  our  budgetary  process  by  limit- 
ing spending.  We  first  projected  our  expected 
lalee  and  income  then  made  sure  our  expenses 
irare  under  that  amount. 

If  we  found  we  had  sales  of  7,000  units  in- 
ttead  of  5,000  units  originally  projected,  we 
Hired  more  people  and  bought  more  raw 
cnaterlals  and  thus  increased  expendltiires 
ind  also  our  profits. 

The  President,  In  making  his  demahd  for 
tpendlng  limitation,  ignores  this  principle, 
md  in  doing  so  Jeopardizes  tbe  financing  of 
tsaentlal  public  programs  that  could  either 
educe  expenditures  or  Increase  revenues  or 
x>th. 

Let  me  give  you  a  very  practical  example 
>f  how  public  sector  investments  in  human 
levelopment  can  help  people  and  also  lower 
he  operating  costs  of  government. 

One  recent  study  estimated  that  there  are 
1  uore  than  a  mllUon  American  Infants  or 
:  oung  people  who  have  suffered  brain  damage 
1  ecause  of  malnutrition  of  their  mothers  dur- 
J  Qg  pregnancy. 

Tbe  costs  of  maintaining  these  people 
1  hrough  their  lives  are  enormous.  In  cases 
^  rhere  they  must  be  institutionalized  it  may 
( ost  8600,000  to  $750,000  over  a  typical  llfe- 
1 1me.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  cost  about 
1 1,500  to  give  a  woman  adequate  health 
( tre  and  nutrition  through  her  pregnancy. 
The  simple  economic  fact  is  that  a  one- 
1 1me  Investment  of  $1,500  will  save  a  total 
(  f  up  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars — 
I  nd  also  Improve  the  quality  of  life  In 
i  merlca. 
We  must   adopt  business  principles  and 

I  take  long-term  public  sector  Investments 
t  lat  will  generate  sufficient  future  yield  In 
t  M  form  of  Increased  tax  receipts,  user  fees 
c  r  rents,  or  result  In  future  annual  savings 

I I  the  operation  of  government.  These  In- 
V  Mtments,  for  which  Income  or  savings 
c  raid  be  projected  over  a  calciilated  period 
0  r  years,  should  be  separated  in  the  annual 
b  adget  presentation  from  the  Identified 
0  jeratlng  costs  of  government  which  would 
t  len  Include  annual  amortization  and  In- 
t  rrest  charges  against  these  Investments. 

This  Is  the  way  business  budgets  its  re- 
s  lurces.  ThU  is  the  businesslike  way  for  the 
fi  deral  government  to  operate. 

With  such  a  budget  In  operation,  we  could 
tl  ken  establish  a  National  Investment  Plan 
tl  lat  would  give  mitrimiitti  stimulation  to  the 
A  nerlcan  economy,  encouraging  private  In- 
d  istry  to  expand  in  order  to  produce  greater 
q  lantities  of  goods  and  services,  thereby 
g  neratlng  the  Jobs  that  are  so  essential  In 
o  ir  Nation. 

The  retxim  on  public  Investment  is  so 
gi  eat  that  the  only  limitation  should  be  the 
a1  illlty  tlmewise  to  gear  the  productive  ca- 
p  iclty  of  this  Nation  to  meet  the  demands 
tt  r  services  and  products  that  would  be 
gtnerated. 

Ovar-«tlmulatlon  supplied  too  quickly 
auM  buavaae  inflation.  But  with  proper 
pi  iWlc  sector  planning,  this  could  be  mlnl- 
n  laed  or  avoided. 

With  a  money  supply  growth  rate  In  the 
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7% ,  to  7.6%  range— the  objective  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board — the  program  I  rec- 
ommend could  be  Instituted  without  neces- 
sitating any  excessive  federal  borrowing 
which  might  be  inflationary.  Ptirther,  if  such 
borrowing  should  become  necessary,  then  a 
decision  could  be  made  at  that  time  whether 
to  accelerate  or  dampen  the  public  Invest- 
ment programs  based  upon  money  market 
conditions  at  that  time. 

The  program  I  advocate  will  not  by  itself 
Increase  the  rate  of  inflation.  It  should  do 
the  reverse. 

A  major  cause  of  inflation  today  is  that 
productivity  in  America  has  dropped  to 
about  66%.  This  means  that  100%  of  our 
national  plant  overhead  Is  carried  by  two- 
third's  productivity. 

To  reduce  the  inflationary  Impact  on  our 
economy  we  must  raise  the  productivity 
rate — ^hopefully  to  at  least  85%.  This  will 
only  come  about  under  present  circum- 
stances by  public  sector  stimulation  of  the 
economy  that  will  cause  America's  private 
sector  to  expand  and  modernize  facilities. 

Money  should  be  used  by  government  as 
It  is  by  business  as  a  tool  to  increase  wealth. 
The  only  practical  limitation  to  the  ap- 
plication of  federal  capital  budgeting  and 
the  economic  stimulation  it  would  create  is 
the  ability  of  this  nation  to  produce. 

I  support  the  concept  of  investment  plan- 
ning for  the  public  sector  based  In  part  on 
our  experience  in  Pennsylvania.  Since  I  be- 
came Governor  In  1971  we  have  come  to  rely 
heavily  on  the  work  of  a  revitalized  state 
planning  operation. 

Through  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and 
Development,  which  I  established,  the  Com- 
monwealth began  assessing  the  long-term 
needs  of  our  economy  and  of  our  people  and 
we  began  revising  our  programs  to  meet 
these  needs. 

There  efforts  have  oeen  successful,  but 
they  also  brought  home  to  us  the  limits  of 
economic  planning  by  any  one  state. 

No  state  is  an  economic  entity  in  and  of 
itself,  and  economic  programs  at  the  state 
level  can  have  only  partial  effects  without 
the  benefit  of  coherent  national  efforts. 

It  Is  often  not  possible  for  states  indi- 
vidually, or  even  coUectlvely,  to  achieve 
needed  programs  (however  well  identified, 
conceived  or  planned)  independent  or  fed- 
eral involvement. 

Not  only  does  the  federal  outlay  for  goods 
and  services  represent  nearly  40  percent  of 
all  government  expenditures  (including  state 
and  local),  but  by  tying  eligibUity  for  fed- 
eral fimds  to  predicated  program  areas,  it 
has  become  a  very  large  tall  wagging  a  barely 
larger  dog.  ' 

What  states  can  do,  however — and  are  do- 
ing—Is  to  begin  the  process,  identify  the 
problems,  initiate  the  process  of  education 
and  help  develop  the  models  for  such  a 
program. 

States  must  be  full  and  active  partners 
with  the  federal  establishment  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  genuinely  national  program. 

Their  role  must  not  be  limited  to  review- 
even  at  state  levels  of  government  this  proc- 
ess is  unweUdly  and  uneven  in  quality. 

States  must  participate  fully  and  from  the 
outset,  working  within  a  unUorm  system  of 
data  and  analysis  procedures  in  order  to 
insure  our  ability  to  coordinate  planning  and 
programs  at  regional  and  national  levels. 

Other  states,  which  have  followed  iimo- 
vative  approaches  to  the  problem  of  long 
range  development  have  also  been  frustrated 
by  the  lack  of  action  and  lack  of  direction 
here  in  Washington. 

Representatives  of  29  states  recently  came 
together  to  discuss  their  experience  and  to 
evaluate  proposals  for  national  planning 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  CouncU  of 
State  Governments. 
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I  think  the  proceedings  of  that  confer- 
ence, which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  submit 
to  the  Committee.  Indicate  the  importance 
with  which  the  states  view  the  role  of  the 
Federal  government  in  economic  planning. 
Although  better  government  planning 
would  be  necessary  under  capital  budgeting. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  government  to 
plan  the  private  sector. 

No  outside  planning  would  be  needed  by 
General  Electric,  U.S.  Steel,  Alcoa.  Johns 
ManvIUe,  and  other  great  American  enter- 
prises to  calculate  how  much  steel,  alumi- 
num, electrical  or  construction  products 
wo\ild  have  to  be  manufactured  or  how 
many  people  would  have  to  be  hired  by 
these  individual  companies  to  furnish  the 
materials  to  rebuild  our  railroads  or  con- 
struct 10,000;  20,000  or  100,000  new  units  of 
bousing  or  respond  to  public  sector  invest- 
ments In  other  areas. 

The  private  sector  would  be  better  able 
doing  its  own  calculating  of  the  markets, 
demand  and  production  requirements. 

There  would  have  to  be  some  planning  of 
future  Job  skUls  that  these  companies  would 
need,  but  here  again  the  educational  and 
training  needs  can  be  Identified  and  train- 
ing facilities  expanded.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  millions  of  unemployed  workers  who 
have  the  required  skills  would  be  absorbed 
into  the  newly  created  Job  markets. 

Tes,  we  can  put  America  back  to  work  if 
we  start  with  basics — that  is,  if  we  start 
with  the  budgetary  process  In  Washington, 
change  It  to  conform  to  business  principles 
and  adopt  a  National  Investment  Plan. 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  President  John 
Kennedy  spoke  of  the  limits  of  the  Federal 
budgetary  process  which  did  not  allow  gov- 
ernment policy  makers  to  discern  clearly 
public  sector  Investments. 

In  a  commencement  address  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity on  Jime  11,  1962,  Kennedy  said: 

"The  administrative  budget  has  sound  ad- 
ministrative uses.  But  for  wider  purposes 
it  Is  less  helpful.  It  omits  our  special  trust 
fvmds  and  the  effect  that  they  have  on  the 
economy:  it  neglects  changes  in  assets  and 
inventories.  It  cannot  tell  a  loan  from  a 
straight  expenditure — and  worst  of  all  it 
cannot  distinguish  between  operating  ex- 
penditures and  long  term  investments. 

"This  budget,  in  relation  to  the  great  prob- 
lems of  Federal  fiscal  policy  which  are  basic 
to  our  economy  ...  is  not  simply  irrele- 
vant; it  can  be  actively  misleading." 

At  the  time  I  was  consultant  to 
Luther  Hodges  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  part  of  a  group  working  to  reform 
the  budget  and  adopt  public  investment  pro- 
grams along  the  lines  Kennedy  described. 

Today,  I  think  that  task  is  more  urgent 
than  ever. 

We  have  almost  la  million  unemployed  or 
underemployed  and  no  one  knows  exactly 
how  many  million  who  have  dropped  out  of 
the  labor  market. 

Welfare  and  crime  prevention  costs  have 
soared  to  all  time  highs. 

Our  people  have  become  disillusioned 
with  government  and  with  government  offi- 
cials at  all  levels. 

It's  time  tox  a  change  for  the  better.  It's 
time  to  stop  tinkering  with  an  outmoded 
motor  and  put  in  a  brand  new  engine  with 
sufficient  power  to  get  America  moving  few- 
ward. 

Tes,  it's  time  that  we  change  our  out- 
moded Federal  budgetary  principles  in  Wash- 
ington and  devise  a  program  of  pubUc  sec- 
tor Investments  to  maximize  the  stimulation 
of  the  private  sector  and  put  America  back 
to  work. 
It  can  be  done.  Let's  do  It  I 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  formal 
statement.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  or  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  have. 
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MORE  OSHA  HORROR  STORIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Regulatory 
Reform  Task  Force  and  an  ardent  de- 
fender of  the  cause  of  small  businessmen 
versus  the  big  bully  of  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies,  I  wish  to  bring  to  my  coir 
leagues'  attention  three  more  examples 
of  flagrant  regulatory  ineptitude.  The 
culprit  is  OSHA  and  the  stories  are  true. 

A  gentleman  from  my  district  sub- 
mitted to  my  office  a  copy  of  OSHA  form 
No.  103,  covering  work  related  injury 
or  illness  for  calendar  year  1974;  a  quite 
lengthy  and  quite  detailed  document. 
Not  only  did  the  gentleman  resent  being 
handed  this  mandatory  report — as  one 
farmer  with  one  permanent  employee 
plus  one  part-time  seasonal — he  was  at- 
tempting to  point  out  that  he  had  ceased 
farm  operations  over  a  year  before.  In 
other  words,  OSHA  was  wasting  time, 
paper,  and  energy — instead  of  perform- 
ing useful  regulatory  functions.  OSHA's 
obsequious  response: 

As  Mr.  B.  has  cesised  operations,  we  will 
send  a  copy  of  this  correspondence  to 
the  California  Department  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations so  they  can  remove  Mr.  B.'s  name 
from  their  address  file. 

Better  late  than  never? 

A  local  company,  involved  in  oil  pro- 
duction, suffered  a  fatal  accident,  re- 
sulting in  a  fine  for  infraction  of  Cal- 
OSHA  safety  orders.  Since  the  company 
and  its  lawyer  believed  the  fine  to  be  un- 
justified, they  contested  the  citation. 
Naturally,  an  administrative  hearing  en- 
sued. MeanwhDe.  however,  another 
branch  of  Cal-OSHA  began  a  separate 
investigation  for  criminal  Intent.  At  the 
administrative  hearing  into  the  con- 
tested fine,  the  vice  president  and  rig 
foreman  of  the  company  took  the  fifth, 
in  order  to  avoid  self-incrimination  with 
regard  to  the  concurrent  criminal  intent 
investigation.  The  hearing  was  ad- 
journed with  the  defendents'  attorney 
advised  to  obtain  a  contempt  order  from 
the  superior  court. 

Since  this  case  was  not  already  suflB- 
ciently  snarled,  the  Labor  Department 
then  advised  the  State  to  seek  a  stay 
until  a  determination  was  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  ongoing  criminal  investiga- 
tion. Labor's  regional  solicitor's  state- 
ment of  nonlnvolvement  read: 

Section  18  of  tbe  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1971  does  not  permit  the  De- 
partment to  intervene  on  a  day-to-day  or 
case -by-case  basis  with  OSHA  proceedings  of 
the  various  states.  Our  authority  is  limited 
to  tnafcing  a  determination  on  the  overall 
performance  of  the  States. 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  reliability  of  such  de- 
terminations. 

Finally,  I  bring  to  your  attention  a  tell- 
ing item  published  in  the  November  10, 
1975,  issue  of  Farm  Bureau  News  as  "an 
insight  into  the  Government's  way  of 
doing  business": 
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Consider  the  plight.  If  you  will,  of  the 
small  businessman  or  farmer  who  tries  to 
deal  with  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA).  Let's  take 
what  you  think  would  be  a  simple  matter, 
the  definition  of  the  work  "exit."  Tbe  dic- 
tionary tells  us  that  exist  is  "a  passage  or 
way  out." 

But  that  Is  far  too  simple  for  OSHA.  De- 
fining exit  Is  a  challenge  to  their  bureau- 
cratic instincts  and  they  are  not  found  want- 
ing. To  OSHA,  an  exit  is  "that  portion  of  a 
means  of  egress  which  is  separated  from  all 
other  spaces  of  the  building  or  structure  by 
construction  or  equipment  as  required  In  this 
subpart  to  provide  a  protected  way  of  travel 
to  the  exit  discharge." 

Needless  to  say,  this  calls  for  a  definition 
of  "means  of  egress"  and  we  go  on  from  there 
into  the  never-never  land  of  the  bureaucrat 
who  Is  supposedly  protecting  your  Interest. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves:  OSHA 
is  a  nightmare  which  we  must  dispel. 


LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN 
OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MY  POSITION  TO  H.R. 
10612 


Hon.  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Risenhoover 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  responsibility  of  tax  policy  which 
encourages  proper  formation  of  capital 
rests  heavily  upon  this  Congress.  During 
the  days  ahead,  the  House  will  be  con- 
sidering the  tax  reform  bill,  H.R.  10612, 
which  greatly  affects  capital  formation. 

Tied  closely  with  the  availability  of 
capital  is  our  country's  eflfort  to  achieve 
greater  self -sufficiency  in  energy.  I  insert 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
contrasting  my  position  on  these  imr 
portant  issues : 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  14. 1975. 
Hon.  Al  Ullman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairbian:  The  Freshman  Demo- 
crat's Committee  on  Tax  Reform,  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  Issued  a  report  October  13 
which  claimed  to  be  "a  sound  first  step  In 
restoring  the  equity  and  integrity  of  the 
federal  income  tax."  I  declined  to  sign  that 
report. 

Among  other  recommendations,  the  report 
urged  that  the  current  law  option  to  expense 
intangible  drilling  and  development  costs 
be  severely  impaired  and  that  the  so-called 
minimum  tax  be  made  even  more  arbitrary 
by  ignoring  the  payment  of  regular  Income 
taxes  on  the  computation  of  the  taxable 
base  subject  to  the  minimum  tax  rate. 

I  reject  the  views  and  offer  the  following 
as  a  dissent  on  the  report  on  "Tax  Shelters 
and  the  Minimum  Tax"  of  the  Freshman 
Democrat's  Committee  on  Tax  Reform  Inso- 
far as  the  recommendations  relate  to  the 
petroleum  Industry's  endeavors  to  achieve  a 
marked  improved  position  of  self-sufficiency 
for  the  Nation. 

The  argumente  by  my  colleagues  are  largely 
a  rehash  of  previously  discredited  conten- 
tions. In  terms  of  economic  reality,  they  are 
without  substance  and  their  repetition  is 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest. 
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The  capsulated  economic  facts  concerning 
the  energy  outlook  are  as  follows: 

The  Nation's  goal  of  energy  independence 
urgently  requires  the  commitment  of  vast 
capital  expenditures.  In  the  current  year 
the  domestic  petroleum  Industry  Is  making 
capital  expenditures  at  the  $16  billion  level. 
The  domestic  petroleum  Industry  wUl  be 
required  to  make  a  capital  commitment  rang- 
ing upward  from  $30  bUUon  annually  over 
the  next  decade.  Even  If  Inunedlate  price 
decontrol  resulted  in  a  price  of  $11.50  per 
barrel,  the  net  additional  funds  to  producers 
would  total  $4.4  billion;  a  $13.60  price  wo\ild 
provide  $5.9  billion : 

NET  ADDITIONAL  INVESTMENT  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FROM 
IMMEDIATE  DECONTROL  OF  ALL  CRUDE  OIL 


At  uncontrolled  prices 
of  (per  iMrrel)— 


$11.50 


$13.M 


(Billioni) 
Gross  revenue  from  dwontrol  of  old 

crude J11.3  $14.9 

Less: 
Royalty  owners  share  (averaae   15 

percent) - 1.7  2,2 

Severancis  taxes  on  producers  (7  per- 
cent)  7  .9 

Federal  income  tax  at  50  percent 
composite  rate 4.5  5.9 

Total  payments  to  others 6.9  9.0 

Net  additional  funds  to  producers 4.4 5.9 

Estimated  1975  volume  ol  controlled  crude  oil  (5 
million  barrels  pet  day  times  365)  (billion  barrels).  1. 8 

Current  average  price  of  controlled  crude  (per 
barrel) I5-25 

In  relation  to  capital  needs,  current  earn- 
ings in  the  petroleum  industry  are  inade- 
quate; and  tbe  direction  of  profits  has  been 
dovm.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has  stated 
that  a  return  on  equity  in  the  15-20  percent 
range  is  required  if  the  domestic  petroleum 
industry  is  to  attract  the  capital  it  needs. 
During  the  first  half  of  1975,  the  industry's 
rate  of  return  on  equity  was  only  12  per- 
cent— a  level  associated  with  the  depressed 
drilling  activity  experienced  in  the  period 
from  1956  to  the  early  1970's.  There  are  in- 
dications that  third  quarter  earnings  will  be 
even  more  depressed. 

The  foregoing  data  makes  It  irrefutably 
clear  that  there  is  a  compeUIng  national 
urgency  in  bringing  about  an  enhanced  level 
of  capital  formation  available  for  invest- 
ment in  energy  resource  development.  Such 
Improvement  will  not  occur  If  the  incentives 
to  commit  investments  in  hlgh-rUk  capital- 
intensive  energy  projects  are  impaired  by 
punitive  legislative  tax  policy. 

It  Is  private  enterprise,  not  government  en- 
terprise, that  will  provide  the  solution  to  the 
Nation's  energy  problems.  The  role  of  govern- 
ment should  be  to  abet  and  not  hinder  such 
endeavors.  Soimd  and  equitable  tax  policy 
applied  to  energy  producers  will  Inescapably 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  energy  consumers. 
Sincerely, 

Ted  Risenhoover, 
Member  of  Congress. 


DO  NOT  BE  JUST  AN  AMERICAN !  BE 
A  GREAT  AMERICAN! 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

op  FLORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  W. 
Bowden,  the  business  representative  for 
the  Ironworkers  Local  597  in  Jackson- 
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vllle.  Fla.,  recently  dropped  me  a  note 
about  a  very  worthwhile  endeavor  of  that 
local  and  of  the  Northeast  Florida 
Building  Trades,  but  I  have  a  feeling 
that  It  was  his  hand  that  did  the  most 
to  promote  it  What  they  have  produced 
is  a  beautiful  automobile  tag,  which  car- 
ries the  American  symbol  of  the  Eagle, 
the  1776  American  flag  and  the  1976 
American  Flag  and  the  two  dates  1776 
and  1976  and  over  it  all  the  phrase 
"Don't  Be  Just  An  American!  Be  A  Great 
American!".  At  the  bottom  of  the  tag 
there  is  the  identification  of  the  North 
East  Florida  Building  Trades.  It  is  a 
beautiful  automobile  tag  and  I  have  put 
it  on  my  automobile. 

In  the  letter  sending  me  this  John 
Bowden  wrote  as  follows : 

Charles,  I  think  what  this  country  needs  Is 
to  go  back  to  some  of  the  ecu-ly  thoughts 
that  oiir  forefathers  had  when  they  wrote 
iie  Constitution,  being  a  little  more  dedl- 
»ted  to  being  great  Americans,  with  con- 
»m  about  what  Is  happening  to  our  country. 
:  think  many  an  American  has  lost  sight  of 
lis  respon-slblllty  to  his  fellow  man  and  to 
lis  country;  and  we  need  to  re-establish 
nore  loyalty  to  the  country.  If  we  are  going 
o  maintain  leadership  In  the  world,  and 
Jso  have  some  control  over  our  own  destiny. 
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I  think  all  will  agree  that  John  Bow- 

len  and  the  North  East  Florida  Building 

rrade  and  the  Ironworkers  Local  and  all 

I  ►thers  who  went  into  the  production  of 

his  tag  deserve  sincere  congratulations. 


THE  TRUTH  IN  GOVERNMENT 
ACCOUNTING  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17.  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
s  ware  of  the  phenomenal  growth  which 
1  as  occurred  in  the  public  sector  in  re- 
<  ent  years.  Whether  or  not  we  approve  of 
t  lis  growth,  it  is  a  fact.  The  public  sec- 
t  )r  is  an  integral  part  of  oiu-  economy, 
t  nd  its  correct  management  is  essential 
fjr  continued  and  balanced  economic 
{ rowth. 

Such  management  requires  financial 
1  iformation  that  is  correct  and  complete, 
5  Bt  understandable  and  concise.  To  this 
e  ad.  I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
rKiulrlng  the  Federal  Government  to 
a  dopt  accrual  accounting  in  place  of  the 
cirrently  utilized  system  of  cash  ac- 
oimting. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
e  -nment  considers  a  transaction  to  have 
0  »;urred  when  the  checks  are  written  for 
o  itlays  and  cash  is  received  for  revenues. 
A  ccrual  accounting,  on  the  other  hand,  Is 
u  sed  by  most  private  organizations  and 
ii  the  commercial  method  used  in  this 
c  >untry.  Accrual  accounting  considers  a 
fa  ansactlon  to  have  occurred  at  the  time 
w  lien  the  revenue  Is  earned  or  the  llabil- 
it  7  incurred,  regardless  of  when  the  ac- 
ti  lal  transfer  of  cash  or  assets  occurs. 

Cash  accounting,  then,  does  not  meas- 
u  -e  either  the^tual  assets  or  liabilities 
o  the  Fede^  Government,  but  simply 
tl  e  transfer  of  assets  between  the  Gov- 


ernment and  the  private  sector  over  a 
period  of  time.  Neither  does  It  establish  a 
valuation  for  the  capital  assets  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  depreciate  them 
over  time.  As  a  result,  cash  accounting 
produces  what  Is  basically  a  picture  of 
the  flow  of  resources  through  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  even  from  this 
viewpoint  It  is  not  complete.  Certainly,  It 
in  no  way  represents  the  flnancial  posi- 
tion and  condition  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  way  that  accrual  ac- 
counting would  permit. 

Recently,  the  noted  accounthic  firm 
of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  prepared  a  set 
of  consolidated  financial  statements  for 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  accrual 
basis.  The  results  are  interesting.  The 
statements  constructed  by  Arthur  An- 
dersen it  Co.  present  financial  data  of 
virtually  all  Federal  operations,  includ- 
ing the  trust  funds  and  those  agencies 
that  are  usually  excluded  from  the  budg- 
et as  it  is   currently   prepared.   As   a 
result,  the  public  can  see  how  much  the 
Government  is  taking  in  and  paying  out 
in  a  given  year.  It  also  givos  some  idea 
of  the  commitments  which  have  been 
undertaken,  but  have  not  been  funded 
out  of  current  revenues.  These  proce- 
dures permit  us  to  constrict  a  much 
more  accurate  picture  of  our  national 
debt  Under  cash  accounting  procedures 
the  national  debt  was  simply  the  sum 
of  cash  shortages  accumulated  over  the 
years.  Under  accrual  accounthig,  it  rep- 
resents the  actual   diflference  between 
our  assets  and  liabilities.  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  as  concerned  as  I  am  to  learn 
that  Arthur  Andersen  Si  Co.  reported  the 
accumulated  debt  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  $811.7  biUion  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  its  report,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co 
P?™tfd  to  a  number  of  ether  areas  in 
which  the  adoption  of  accrual  account- 
ing would  be  beneficial: 

First.  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  a  central  accounting  depart- 
ment. Various  agencies.  Including  the 
Treasury.  OMB,  GAO,  and  GSA  have 
some  overview  functions.  The  Govern- 
ment produces  an  enormous  amount  of 
financial   material   and   many  reports. 

^^ii!?®rf  ^  °^^^  '""<=^  duplication  of 
hiformation,  AddiUonaUy,  it  Is  not  col- 
lected in  one  place  or  consolidated  into 
reports  or  statements  which  permit  an 
assessment  of  the  overall  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  Ac- 
t^^i  accounting  would  help  overcome 
this  deficiency. 

Second.  Governmental  accounting  pro- 
cedures are  designed  to  tasure  control 
over  the  spending  of  various  agencies  by 
limiting  the  total  amount  each  can 
spend.  It  foUows  that  it  is  a  cash-basis 
system  and  cannot  be  used  to  report  on 
operating  results.  Accrual  accounting 
would  facilitate  such  reporting. 

Third.  There  is  currenUy  no  method 
or  provision  for  summarizing  or  distrib- 
uting ►financial  reports  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  hi  a  form  which 
would  be  meaningful.  Accrual  account- 
ing provides  for  such  a  methodology.  In 
my  examination  of  the  Andersen  report 
I  was  struck  by  how  much  concise,  rela- 
tively understandable  information  was 
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Included  In  the  15  pages  which  made  up 
the  core  of  the  report.  Anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  maze  that  makes  up 
the  Federal  budget  as  it  is  ciurently  con- 
structed cannot  fail  to  be  favorably  im- 
pressed. 

The  introduction  of  accrual  account- 
ing into  the  Federal  Government  proce- 
dures is  not  a  new  idea.  Both  Hoover 
Commissions  recommended  the  adoption 
of  accrual  accounting.  This  led  to  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  8^-663  in  1956. 
This  law  requires  that  each  agency  adopt 
accrual  accounting  systems  approved  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  Despite  this 
legal  mandate,  however,  the  adoption  of 
such  systems  has  been  slow. 

In  October  of  1967,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Budget  Concepts,  In  its 
final  recommendations,  supported  ac- 
crual accoimting  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 

with  respect  to  timing,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  budget  expenditures  be 
reported  on  an  accrual  basis  instead  of  the 
present  cash  basis. 

This  Is  a  logical  use  of  the  modern  cost 
accounting  systems  which  most  government 
agencies  have  adopted  In  recent  years,  and 
wui  result  In  budget  totals  which  provide 
a  better  measure  of  the  Impact  of  govern- 
ment activities  of  the  economy. 

The  Commission  considers  this  recommen- 
daUon  to  be  an  extremely  Important  and 
valuable  contribution  to  Improved  budget 
presentation.  It  U  a  normal,  natural  and 
straightforward  concept  of  expenditures 
which  should  be  easily  understandable.  The 
business  community  Is  already  quite  familiar 
with  accrual  of  expenditures,  revenues  and 
costs.  Business  practices  are  not  always,  or 
necessarUy,  correct  practices  for  government. 
But  a  large  share  of  the  government's  ex- 
penditures represent  income  to  private  busi- 
ness, and  there  are  obvious  advantages  of 
having  the  two  sides  of  the  transaction  re- 
corded as  consistently  as  possible  on  the 
books  of  both  buyers  and  sellers. 


The  Commission  recognized  that  the 
change  to  the  accrual  basis  could  not  be 
effected  immediately  because  of  the  need 
for  changes  hi  accoimting  procedures 
but  expressed  the  view  that  it  could  be 
accomplished  for  the  1971  budget. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  announced 
plans  for  implementing  this  recommen- 
dation during  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  The  Instructions  to  the 
executive  branch  agencies  were  promul- 
gated on  April  26,  1968.  The  Department 
of  the  Treasury  Issued  histructions  on 
June  20,  1968.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  did  the  same  on  May  4,  1968  and 
July  22,  1968.  Each  issued  instructions 
within  Its  own  sphere  of  responsibility. 
A  trial  of  agency  monthly  reporting  to 
the  Treasury  on  the  accrual  basis  was  In- 
stituted, starting  with  the  business  for 
July  1968. 

The  program  for  the  adoption  of  the 
accrual  basis  was  reaffirmed  by  President 
Nixon  on  February  22,  1969.  But  because 
of  the  practical  difficulties  involved,  the 
timing  of  the  formal  changeover  was  de- 
ferred until  the  1972  budget.  On  July  1, 
1969,  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Issued  In- 
structions modifying  Its  original  instruc- 
tions slightly.  They  called  for  a  new  trial 
period  and  set  a  revised  timetable  for  the 
conversion.  The  President  reaffirmed  his 
commitment  to  the  accrual  accounting 
system  on  August  12,  1969.  in  his  memo- 
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randmn  to  all  agencies  on  the  joint  flnan- 
cial management  improvement  program. 
The  Biureau  of  the  Budget  issued  am 
annoimcement,  on  April  13,  1970,  which 
permitted  agencies  to  report  figures  in  the 

1972  budget  on  a  modified  accrual  basis. 
Then,  on  September  15, 1970,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
rescinded  the  April  15  instructions.  He 
restored  cash  receipts  and  outlays  as  the 
measure  of  results  for  the  1972  budget. 
However,  the  object  of  converting  the 
budget  to  an  accrual  basis  was  reaffirmed, 
with  the  date  being  pushed  back  to  the 

1973  budget. 

Since  that  date,  Jio  action  has  been 
taken,  and  the  issue  has  been  allowed  to 
languish.  I  would  like  to  see  fiu-ther  ef- 
forts made  in  the  direction  of  converting 
our  accounting  procedures  to  the  accrual 
basis.  The  new  insight  and  perspective 
which  it  would  infuse  Into  Federal  finan- 
cial management,  along  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  citizen  to  understand,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  the  position,  func- 
tioning, and  economic  Importance  of  his 
Government's  operations,  make  any  dif- 
ficulties experienced  in  implementing  it 
worthwhile.  I  m-ge  speedy  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill. 


HEARINGS  BEGIN  ON  H.R. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  began  the  first  of  2  days 
of  hearings  on  H.R.  66,  legislation  I  hi- 
troduced,  along  with  about  100  cospon- 
sors,  which  would  discourage  the  use 
of  inhumane  devices  in  wildlife  trapping 
practices. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment today  heard  some  most  persuasive 
and  complete  testimony  on  H.R.  66  from 
several  capable  witnesses,  including  Mr. 
Cleveland  Amory,  president  of  the  Fund 
for  Animals,  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Congressman  Leo  J.  Ryan,  Con- 
gressman Andy  Jacobs,  actress  Mary 
Tyler  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Christine  Stevens, 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  Animal  Pro- 
tective Legislation,  to  name  just  a  few. 

Coincidentally,  today's  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  provides  us  with  a  quite 
accurate  accoimt  of  what  these  hearings 
are  all  about.  I  would  like  this  excellent 
article,  written  by  the  Times'  Marlene 
Cimons,  to  be  introduced  into  the  Record 
at  this  time : 

Lovely  Pdk,  Ugly  Origin — Stars  Back  Bill 
To  Ban  Animal  Tbap 
(By  Marlene  Cimons) 

Washington. — "Behind  every  beautiful 
wild  fur,  there  is  an  ugly  story,"  says  Mary 
Tyler  Moore. 

She  Is  among  television  personalities  and 
other  entertainment  figures,  Including  Jayne 
Meadows,  Doris  Day,  Angle  Dickinson  and 
Amanda  Blake,  who,  in  recent  years,  have 
led  a  national  anti-fur  campaign. 

Today,  In  Washington,  Moore,  who  serves 
as  national  chairwoman  of  the  Pund  for 
Animals,  and  writer  Cleveland  Amory,  who 
l8  president  of  the  fund,  will  be  the  major 
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witnesses  testifying  In  support  of  a  bUI  that 
would  ban  use  of  the  steel  jaw  leghold  trap. 
The  trap,  the  one  most  commonly  used  In 
this  country,  has  long  been  the  focus  of  a 
highly  emotional  battle  between  animal  pro- 
tection groups  and  those  who  speak  for  the 
mUUons  of  Americans  who  trap  for  recrea- 
tion or  profit. 

"I'm  sure  that  there  are  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  are  experiencing  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  what  Is  Involved  In  the 
wearing  of  fur  and  what  it  means  to  the 
creature  who  was  once  alive  and  function- 
ing," Moore  said  In  a  telephone  interview. 
paAcncE  "despicable" 
."There  are  so  many  animal -loving  people 
who  wear  furs  and  don't  think  about  It,"  she 
added.  "If  anyone  ever  saw  an  animal  In  a 
leghold  trap,  gnawing  at  Its  leg  to  get  away, 
they  would  never  wear  a  fur  again.  It's  cruel 
and  despicable  and  barbaric.  It  just  Isn't 
worth  It." 

The  anti-trap  bill  reaches  Congress  today 
for  the  first  time  In  a  series  of  hearings  ex- 
pected to  bring  dramatic  testimony  from 
both  sides  before  the  House  subcommittee 
on  fisheries  and  wUdllfe,  conservation  and 
the  environment.  Members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  considering  legislation  Introduced 
by  Rep.  Glenn  Anderson  (D-Los  Angeles) 
which  would  ban  use  of  the  leghold  trap  and 
seek  alternative,  more  humane  methods  of 
trapping. 

The  trap  works  exactly  the  way  Its  name 
Implies.  A  triggering  device  releases  a  spring 
which  snaps  a  steel  jaw  around  an  animal's 
leg. 

"Prom  that  moment  on,  the  best  the  ani- 
mal can  hope  for  Is  to  chew  off  his  leg  so 
he  can  get  away  leaving  just  part  of  his  leg 
behind,"  Amory  said. 

"When  he  makes  any  movement  of  his  paw 
between  the  Jaws,  the  result  Is  an  Immedi- 
ate cutting,  tearing  of  flesh  and  even  bone," 
Amory  continued.  "If  he  cannot  get  free  that 
way,  the  animal  may  remain  In  the  trap  for 
da^  on  end,  sometimes  weeks,  enduring 
every  possible  variety  of  fear,  pain  and  suf- 
fering. untU  It  finally  dies  either  by  exhaus- 
tion, starvation,  cold,  heat  or  the  attacks  of 
other  animals,  or  is  killed  by  the  trapper." 

•It  Is  a  brutal,  bloody,  barbaric  story," 
said  Moore.  "The  animal  Is  not  killed — It  la 
tortured  to  death.  Most  people  do  not  think 
the  coat  they  are  wearing  rightfully  belongs 
to  something  else — that  the  toy  they  are 
using  to  stroke  their  vanity  Is  made  out  of 
the  pain  and  death  of  fellow  creatures. 
Someone  has  to  help  their  minds  make  that 
leap." 

Opponents  of  the  bill,  who  represent  the 
fur  Industry,  trapping  associations  and  trap 
manufacturers,  say  that  banning  the  leghold 
trap  win  create  more  problems  than  It  will 
solve. 

EFFICIENT    AND    ECONOMICAL 

"First  of  all.  It  would  be  extremely  harm- 
ful to  otur  business,"  said  Joseph  E.  Poser, 
a  fur  dealer  and  president  of  the  American 
Pur  Merchants  Assn.,  who  also  expects  to 
testify. 

"The  trap  that  they  are  trying  to  elim- 
inate Is  the  most  efficient  trap  known,  and 
It's  cheap  compared  to  others,  which  has  a 
bearing  on  the  trapper's  ability  to  buy  them," 
he  said. 

Secondly,  Poser  said,  trapping  Is  essential 
to  maintaining  the  balance  of  nature.  "Ban- 
ning that  trap  would  result  In  much  more 
suffering  for  wildlife,"  he  said.  "If  we  are  go- 
ing to  manage  land,  we  have  to  manage  wild- 
life. When  man  builds,  wildlife  Is  forced  out. 
They  don't  move  In  with  relatives.  Tou  can't 
get  50  raccoons  to  occupy  an  area  that  36 
occupied  before.  We  are  Interested  In  main- 
taining the  maximum  peculation  that  the 
habitat  can  sustain." 

John  Reld,  a  spokesman  for  Woodstream 
Corp.  of  Utltz,  Pa.,  one  of  the  country's 
major  trap  manufactvirers,  agreed. 
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"When  there  are  more  animals  in  lea 
space,  something  has  to  occur  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  poaslblUty  of  over-pt^ulatlon," 
he  said.  "If  man  doesn't  do  It,  nature  wUl. 
Often  nature's  solution  Is  much  more  severe 
than  man's — such  as  mange,  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases  that  kill  off  these  animals 
in  a  horrible  way." 

Amory's  response  to  this  Is  simple.  "Man 
has  an  Infinite  capacity  to  rationalize  his 
own  cruelty,"  he  said.  "For  the  trapper,  the 
Infinite  Is  necessity." 

Those  against  the  Anderson  measure  also 
argue  that.  In  most  cases.  If  the  wrong  ani- 
mal gets  caught  In  the  trap — such  as  a  do- 
mestic pet — It  can  be  released  without  per- 
manent disability.  "The  preservationists  Just 
don't  want  to  accept  this,"  Poser  said. 

He  Is  right.  They  do  not  accept  It.  "We 
can  prove  It  Is  not  true,"  said  Marian  Probst, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  Fund  for 
Animals.  "In  fact,  we  have  photographs  we 
are  going  to  show  of  a  cat  that  got  caught 
m  a  leghold  and  was  brought  Into  a  shelter 
In  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  was  In  that  trap  for  at 
least  three  days.  It  was  In  such  bad  shape,. it 
bad  to  be  put  to  sleep." 

Poser  said  trappers  who  seek  fur-bearing 
animals  for  their  livelihood  return  fre- 
quently to  their  traps,  preventing  prolonged 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  captured  animal. 
"It  doesn't  make  sense  for  him  not  to  come 
back,"  Poser  said. 

Amory,  however,  said  the  major  problem 
viras  not  with  those  who  trap  tar  profit. 

LOOKED  ON  AS  SPORT 

"It's  the  weekend  trappers,  the  ones  who 
don't  make  their  living  that  way,"  he  said. 
"It's  an  enormous  sport  from  the  govern- 
ment to  the  4-H  club.  Kids  are  told  that 
waiting  to  see  what's  In  their  traps  by  the 
river  can  be  as  exciting  as  seeing  what's  un- 
der the  tree  on  Christmas  morning." 

(Poser.  IncldentaUy.  was  one  of  32  f\ir 
dealers  who  signed  a  voluntary  consent  In- 
junction In  1973  to  refrain  from  dealing  In 
certain  wildlife  pelts  which  were  Illegal.  His 
company,  as  well  as  the  others,  was  under 
investigation  for  those  actions,  although  no 
subsequent  civil  or  criminal  charges  were 
filed.  The  signing  of  the  Injunction,  however, 
was  related  to  a  case  in  which  a  New  York 
fur  merchants  firm,  Vesely-Forte,  Inc., 
pleaded  guilty  to  60  counts  of  purchasing 
and  receiving  illegal  pelts.  I.e.,  hides  of 
animals  endangered  or  diminishing  species.) 

The  Anderson  bill  would  specifically  pro- 
hibit the  Interstate  or  foreign  shipment  of 
the  steeljaw  leghold  trap  and  would  forbid 
the  Interstate  shipment  of  hide,  skin  or 
feathers  of  any  creature  taken  from  such  a 
trap.  It  would  also  establish  a  committee  to 
determine  alternative,  more  humane  types 
of  traps. 

There  are  other  types  of  traps  available. 
They  Include  the  "box  trap,"  In  which  the 
animal  Is  captured  alive  and  uninjured,  and 
the  conlbear,  or  "qulck-klU,"  trap.  Both  are 
much  larger  than  the  leghold  trap  and.  as 
opponents  of  the  bill  claim,  more  cumber- 
some. An  additional  problem,  they  say.  1« 
that  some  animals — such  as  foxes  or  coy- 
otes— will  not  enter  a  conlbear  trap. 

"The  conlbear  Is  not  necessarily  a  trap 
I  would  call  humane."  said  John  Reld  of  the 
Woodstream  Corp.  "When  an  animal  goes  In 
It,  he's  dead.  That  alnt  very  humane  If 
that's  your  family  dog  walking  through.  If 
a  dog  walks  Into  a  leghold.  he's  going  to  be 
around  tomorrow.  If  he  walks  through  a 
conlbear,  he  alnt  going  to  be  around  any- 
more." 

KANNXD    ABROAD 

A  number  of  countries  have  banned  the 
leghold  trap.  Including  England,  Norway, 
Denmark.  Germany,  Austria,  Wales,  Swlteer- 
land,  Ireland,  Chile,  and  Scotland,  accord- 
ing to  the  fund,  as  well  as  two  V£.  states — 
Florida  and  Massachusetts — and  10  coimtlM 
in  New  Jeraey. 
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"Til*  enactment  of  this  leglaUitlon  In  tbls 
oountry  !■  long  overdue,"  aald  AnderscHi.  who 
hM  newly  100  oo-spoiuon  In  the  Hotue.  The 
■MM  bin  turn  been  introduced  In  the  Senate 
by  Ben.  Birch  Bayh  (O-Ind.).  although  ac- 
tion haa  not  yet  been  scheduled  there  on 
the  measure. 

Moore  said  her  Involvement  with  the 
FundB  for  Antmala  began  about  six  years 
ago  after  she  saw  a  television  program  about 
the  clubbing  of  baby  seals.  "I  was  so  emo- 
tionally upeet— I  doot  remember  ever  hav- 
ing had  such  a  physical  reaction  to  any- 
thing." she  said.  "I  called  the  station  and 
asked  how  I  could  get  involved.  They  put  me 
in  touch  with  Cleveland." 

Since  then  she  has  devoted  considerable 
time  and  energy  toward  the  promotion  of  the 
•o-called  "fake  furs."  which  do  not  Involve 
the  taking  of  an  animal's  life.  "These  days, 
status  Is  related  more  to  actions  and  beliefs 
than  what  we  put  on  our  bodies."  she  said. 

"Also,  I  would  never  consider  wearing  a 
fur  on  the  screen,  no  matter  what  the  script 
called  for.  We've  removed  all  format  shots 
in  wlUch  fur  appears.  1  keep  an  eagle  eye 
on  everyone  from  guest  stars  to  extras.  If  I 
see  anyone  with  a  fur.  I  go  straight  to  Ward- 
robe and  say,  -Can  you  fix  that  woman  up 
with  a  decent  coat?'  " 

IdeaUy,  the  fund  would  prefer  that  moat 
trapping  be  eliminated.  But  Amory  reallaea 
such  a  stand  would  be  unrealistic  at  this 
time. 

"The  animal  movement  is  flUed  with  black 
and  white  potftlons.  in  which  there  are  no 
grays,"  he  said.  "The  only  advances  are  T«fm^ 
■tep  by  step."  ^^^ 

He  describes  Uws  passed  in  recent  years 
to  protect  wild  mustangs,  ocean  "'"'♦"ftit. 
•nd  endangeted  species  as  'Tandmark  leg- 
Wation"  and  aald  he  hopes  to  add  the  S- 
derson  biU  to  the  list. 

"This  is  the  fourth  Important  biU  we  have 
to  paas."  he  said.  "To  ban  the  most  fiendish 
tovlce— from  an  animal's  point  of  view— 
from  the  face  of  the  earth— one  that  was 

?^  ^  1823— and  on  which  there  has 
not  been  one  single  Improvement  since." 


[NTEROOVERNMENTAL     EMERGEN- 
CY ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17.  1975 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
>f  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
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and  Housing,  when  H.R.  10481,  the  In- 
tergovernmental Emergency  Assistance 
Act  Is  considered  by  the  House,  I  shall 
offer  the  following  amendments: 

Page  3,  strike  lines  6  through  10,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Subjfect  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the 
Board  may  guarantee,  with  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States,  the  pay- 
ment, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  interest,  prin- 
cipal, or  both,  of  obligations  of  States  (in- 
cluding agencies  and  instrumentalities 
thereof  as  described  in  section  101(d))  the 
interest  on  which  will  be  subject  to  Federal 
taxation  in  accordance  with  section  103(e) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  The 
Board  shall 

Page  7,  strike  lines  3  through  6,  Inclusive, 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
per  annum.  Any  such  fees  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Page  9,  strike  line  17  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  10.  line  22,  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the.  Board  (in- 
cluding any  reimbursement  by  the  Board  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks  pursuant  to  section 
112  of  this  Act). 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  any  obligations  of  the  United 
States  which  may  arise  out  of  any  guaran- 
tees made  by  the  Board  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  Act.  Any  8\mis  so  appropri- 
ated shaU  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  Umltetlon. 

Page  11,  strike  line  9  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Page  12.  strike  lines  2  through  5.  inclu- 
sive, and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
of  Federal  revenue,  and  at  such  rate,  as  may 
be  determined  in  Acts  making  appropriations. 

Page  7.  strike  lines  7  through  22  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

(a)  The  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
aU  guarantees  which  may  be  outstanding 
under  this  title  at  any  one  time  shaU  not 
exceed  $3,000,000,000. 

(b)  No  obUgatlon  may  be  guaranteed  un- 
der this  title  which  matures  (1)  more  than 
Ave  years  after  date  of  issue,  or  (2)  after 
December  15.  1982.  whichever  is  earlier. 

Page  9,  strike  lines  1  through  5  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng : 

(b)  The  Board  shall  so  conduct  Itself  as 
not  to  assume  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
any  political  subdivision. 

Page  8.  line  15.  strike  "of"  and  Insert  "or" 
in  Ueu  thereof. 

Page  14,  strike  lines  15  and  16. 
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ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  TINT- 
(PART  V)  FREE  CHINA  AND  COM- 
MUNIST   CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a 
reader  only  glanced  at  headlines,  a  re- 
cent one  In  the  New  York  Times  would 
be  very  misleading.  The  headline  read 
"Gallup  Poll  Finds  61  Percent  Favor 
Recognition  of  China."  The  heading  does 
not  state  that  70  percent  of  those  polled 
oppose  withdrawal  of  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion from  Free  China  in  order  to  have 
relations  with  Communist  China.  Even 
more  Interesting  is  the  result  that  shows 
that  80  percent  of  these  favoring  rela- 
tions with  Communist  China  oppose 
withdrawal  of  recognition  from  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan.  Only  21  per- 
cent favor  such  a  withdrawal. 

This  Gallup  poll  Is  only  one  more  indi- 
cation of  the  American  people's  opposi- 
tion to  abandoning  our  friend  and  ally 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan.  Presi- 
dent Ford  should  keep  these  results  in 
mind  when  visiting  Peking.  Tlie  U.S. 
Government  should  do  nothing  in  Pe- 
king to  weaken  the  continued  free  exist- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  China  and  its 
people.  Taiwan  should  not  be  made  the 
topic  for  further  concessions  by  this 
country  to  the  Communist  Chinese. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  result?  of  the  .Gallup  poll  on  the 
questions  dealing  with  diplomatic  recog- 
nition: 

Six  In  ten  Americans  (61%),  favor  estab- 
lishing diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  while  23%  opposed. 
A  favorable  attitude  toward  establishing  dip- 
lomatic ties  with  Mainland  China  Is  particu- 
larly prevalent  among  upper  socio-economic 
status  groups — approximately  eight  In  ten 
college  educated,  upper  Income,  and  business 
and  professional  respondents  favor  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Those  who  have  an  overall 
favorable  attitude  toward  Nationalist  China 
are  as  likely  as  those  who  do  not.  to  favor 
establishing  diplomatic  ties  with  Mainland 
China;  thus  it  would  appear  that  favoring 
diplomatic  ties  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  is  not  linked  to  unfavorable  atti- 
tudes toward  Nationalist  China. 
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When  asked  whether  the  United  States 
should  continue  diplomatic  relations  with 
Nationalist  China,  seven  in  ten  replied 
affirmatively.  Others  wpre  about  equally  di- 
vided betwen  those  opposed  to  diplomatic 
relations  (14%)  and  those  with  no  opinion 
(leci).  Once  again,  the  demographic  groups 
who  are  most  inclined  to  favor  diplomatic 
relations  are  the  upper  socio-economic 
groups  and  those  Interested  In  International 
affairs,  the  same  groups  most  likely  to  favor 
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diplomatic  relations  with  Mainland  China. 
As  might  be  anticipated,  the  more  favorable 
one  is  in  overall  attitude  toward  Nationalist 
China,  the  more  likely  one  is  to  favor  diplo- 
matic relations.  However,  even  among  those 
with  an  unfavorable  overaU  attitude  toward 
Nationalist  China,  the  majority  support  con- 
tinuing diplomatic   relations. 

It  would  appear  that  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  diplcxnatlc  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  does  not  preclude 

CONTINUING  RELATIONS  WITH  NATIONALIST  CHINA 
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a  favorable  attitude  toward  relations  with 
Nationalist  China.  In  fact,  nine  in  ten  of 
those  who  favor  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  also  favor 
diplomatic  relations  with  Nationalist  China. 
It  Is  of  further  Interest  that  a  relatively 
large  minority  (41%)  of  those  opposed  to 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  also  oppose  relations  with 
Nationalist  China. 
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The  majority  of  the  public  (70%)  do  not 
believe  the  United  States  should  withdraw 
diplomatic  recognition  of  Nationalist  China 
In  order  to  establish  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  and  only  one  in  ten 
(10%)  would  favor  such  a  move  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  Even  among  those 
whose  attitude  toward  Nationalist  China  is 


highly  unfavorable,  63  %  do  not  feel  recogni- 
tion of  Nationalist  China  should  be  with- 
drawn. Furthermore,  those  who  favor  recog- 
nition of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  are 
Just  as  likely  to  oppose  withdrawing  recogni- 
tion of  NationaUst  China  as  those  who  favor 
diplomatic  relations  with  Mainland  China. 


The  response  to  this  question  Is  similar  to 
that  given  last  year.  When  aflked  a  similar 
question,  72%  opposed  recognizing  the  Peo- 
ple's RepubUc  of  China  at  the  expense  of 
breaking  diplomatic  ties  with  Nationalist 
China. 
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FARM  EXPORT  MARKETS 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  SEBELIUS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  4« 
messages  sponsored  by  Far-Mar-Co  Inc., 
Hutchinson,    Kans.,    in    U.S.    News    b 
njcTTi ^2330— Part  28 


World  Report  to  Increase  public  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  the  American 
farmer  in  our  Nation's  economy.  If 
farmers  are  to  be  encouraged  to  Increase 
production  they  must  have  the  assur- 
ance of  a  free  and  unrestricted  access  to 
domestic  and  foreign  markets.  The  mes- 
sage follows: 
Dam  Food  Ezpobts  .  .  .  and  Wi'll  Flood  Out 

THE   AlCESICAN   FASMKB 

We  all  know  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. And  yet  we  ask  the  American  farmer 


to  produce  at  fuU  capacity  whUe  threaten- 
ing to  limit  his  markets. 

Obviously  a  surplus  of  farm  products 
would  put  a  glut  on  the  market  and  drop 
the  bottom  out  of  prices.  Unless  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  can  turn  to  foreign  markets  as 
an  outlet  for  his  surplus  production. 

Allowing  the  farmer  to  have  access  to  for- 
eign sales  doeen't  Just  help  him.  Farm  ex- 
ports are  a  vital  pcui;  of  our  coimtry's  for- 
eign policy.  And  that  helps  the  entire  Amer- 
ican economy. 

In  1074.  for  example,  the  VB.  balance  of 
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trade  wu  a  deficit  $3^  bUllon.  It  woiUd  have 
been  almost  «15  billion  without  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Our  agricultural  exports  of  over 
•32  blUlon— with  a  surplus  of  $11.8  bU- 
Uoo— wiped  out  a  huge  percentage  of  the 
deficit. 

The  American  fanner  can  not  only  feed  us, 
he  can  dramatically  help  our  International 
economic  position.  If  he's  allowed  the 
opportunity. 


FORCED  BUSING 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEU8 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  197 S 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1971  I  have  worked  for  the  passage  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit 
forced  busing.  In  the  immediate  future, 
both  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  the 
Republican  conference  will  consider  such 
an  amendment.  I  am  heartened  to  know 
that  Members  of  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  clearly  vote  their  position 
on  the  busing  issue.  I  think  the  American 
people  deserve  to  know  where  their 
Representatives  stand  on  such  an  im- 
portant issue. 

Mrs.  Kathy  Carter,  chairwoman  of 
Citizens  for  Neighborhood  Schools,  and  a 
constituent  in  my  Sixth  District  of  Texas, 
bas  been  a  tireless  leader  in  the  effort 
to  end  the  pointless  inequities  of  forced 
l>usiiig.  Her  comments  describe  the 
negative  effects  of  busing  in  Dallas  and 
reflect  the  concerns  of  many  of  my  con- 
stituents. Most  importantly,  as  a  parent, 
she  presents  a  message  to  all  parents.  I 
jommend  her  statement  to  all  of  my  col- 
eagues,  and  especially  to  those  who  have 
lot  been  personally  faced  with  the 
tragedy  of  forced  busing: 

Statement  bt  Mrs.  Katht  Cakter 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Com- 
Qlttee  Members:  My  name  Is  Kathy  Carter 
Chairwoman  of  Citizens  for  Neighborhood 
i  Ichoote.  Our  organization  represents  the  con- 
ems  of  approximately  300,000  people  In 
>alla8  County,  Texas:  and  I  want  to  thank 
'ou  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  testl- 
]  aony  on  forced  busing. 

l«t  me  emphasize  that  I  speak  not  as  a 
1  rained  lawyer  or  as  a  sociologist,  but  as  a 
I  oncemed  parent,  a  parent  Interested  In  the 
irowth  and  values  of  my  children  and  all 

<  hUdren  In  a  complex  and  changing  world 

Citizens  for  Neighborhood  Schools  was 
i  srmed  In  Dallas  In  1971  by  parents  of  every 

<  thnlc  group  in  our  city,  parents  who  cared 
<eeply  about  their  Important  role  In  the 
1  loral  and  educational  development  of  their 

<  HUdren:  yet,  parents  who  felt  the  frustra- 
tlon  of  watching  their  chUdren  being 
I  laneuvered  as  pawns  In  an  Idealistic  dreem 
1  nown  as  forced  busing,  that  was  In  reality 
■  chUd's  nightmare. 

We,  as  parents,  believe  that  In  a  time  of 
licreaslngly  rapid  social  Change  and  root- 

I  nneaa,  when  more  than  one  in  three  marrl- 
a  jea  ends  in  divorce,  our  children  m\ist  be 
8  ven  some  roots  upon  which  they  can  grow 
X  pon  which  they  can  depend.  Traditionally' 

II  AmMica  these  roots  have  been  fostered 
t  irough  a  chUd's  home  and  the  natural  en- 
ilronmant  of  the  neighborhood,  with  its 
r  miliar  churches  and  friends. 

1,  lii'S^™'^  "'^  *°  *"'^  **»•  f*^  «»t  aU 
L  cue  boya  hav*.  which  grown  men  looks  back 
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on  as  fond  memories — of  wading  In  creeks, 
of  extracurricular  activities  In  school  or 
or  playing  ball  with  neighborhood  friends- 
all  the  small  things  In  life  that  have  been 
part  of  the  American  childhood.  I  do  not 
want  him  to  have  to  replace  such  memories 
with  those  of  long  bus  rides  to  and  from 
unfamiliar  areas. 

We  In  Citizens  for  Neighborhood  Schools 
wonder  what  the  benefits  of  busing  are  that 
could  Justify  the  further  rootlessness  of  our 
children?  Even  the  original  proponents  of 
busing  are  now  pointing  out  that  It  solves 
no  problems — it  creates  them.  Busing  does 
not  solve  segregation — It  fxirthers  It.  Busing 
does  not  Improve  education — It  bankrupts 
school  districts.  Busing  does  not  ease  racial 
tensions — it  Inflames  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  problems  are  evident 
across  the  nation:  but  let  me  Illustrate  what 
has  happened  In  Oak  Cliff,  the  area  of  Dallas 
In  which  my  family  resides.  Before  the  1971 
court  order  requiring  the  busing  of  Oak  Cliff 
children.  Oak  Cliff  was  becoming  the 
only  naturally  Integrated  area  of  Dallas,  with 
a  30%  black  and  14%  Mexican -American 
population.  Blacks,  browns,  and  whites  lived 
together  as  neighbors  and  friends.  Since  that 
busing  oixler,  which  would  have  required  my 
three  children  to  be  bused  to  six  different 
schools  In  six  years,  never  to  attend  the  same 
school  together.  Oak  Cliff  is  becoming  a  re- 
segregated  area  that  is  presently  more  than 
60%  black.  Our  shopping  centers  are  now 
ghost  towns  and  many  homes  that  have  not 
been  abandoned  are  being  sold  at  give  away 
prices.  Prom  1970  to  1974,  student  enrollment 
in  the  Dallas  Independent  School  District 
dropped  from  174,206  to  149,373.  This  year 
the  projected  loss  Is  7,463,  or  5.1%  of  the 
entire  student  population.  Much  of  that  loss 
Is  being  felt  In  Oak  Cliff.  This  Is  a  sad  situa- 
tion when  I  remember  that  before  the  order, 
we  lived  together  In  peace.  Instead  of  spend- 
ing money  to  upgrade  education  for  all  chil- 
dren, Dallas  now  spends  $600,000  annuaUy 
for  school  secvirity  forces,  not  to  mention 
the  thousands  being  spent  on  buses.  Such 
folly,  and  we  ask  In  the  name  of  what? 

Our  country  Is  steeped  in  democratic  tradi- 
tions; and  we  are  proud  of  that  fact.  Surely, 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  democratic 
thought  Is  expressed  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  declares  that  "govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned;" yet,  the  nightmare  of  busing  con- 
tinues, despite  the  fact  that  75%  of  all 
Americans  oppose  It.  How  can  this  be  so  In 
a  democracy?  Indeed,  It  can  only  further  the 
disrespect  of  our  laws  at  a  time  when  more 
respect  is  so  desparately  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution Is  a  cherished  and  fragUe  document. 
We  commend  anyone  who  thinks  carefully 
about  changing  It.  However,  the  minds  and 
welfare  of  our  chUdren  are  also  cherished 
possessions.  We  must  act  to  protect  them 
from  the  senselessness  of  an  unworkable 
socio-economic  experiment. 

Citizens  for  Neighborhood  Schools  urges 
your  Committee  to  report  out  a  constitution- 
al amendment  prohibiting  forced  busing  for 
the  sake  of  our  chUdren,  our  schools  and  our 
country. 
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Jews,  Blacks,  Woicen  Out  Of  Job  Plan 

Sacramento,  Nov.  IS.— Jewish,  black  and 
female  workers  have  been  disqualified  from  a 
California  plan  to  send  as  many  as  500  soon- 
to-be  unemployed  highway  engineers  to 
Saudi  Arabia  to  buUd  roads,  a  Transporta- 
tion Department  official  said  Friday. 

It  was  disclosed  earlier  that  the  flnanclaUy 
troubled  department  is  working  on  a  prt^oeal 
to  send  employees  to  work  In  the  oU-rich 
country  while  they  technically  remain  on  the 
state  payroll. 

The  Saudi  government  would  pay  their 
salaries,  fringe  benefits  and  living  expenses, 
but  the  employees  would  be  allowed  to  keep 
their  state  seniority  and  vested  retirement 
rights. 

Robert  Best,  chief  deputy  of  the  depart- 
ment, said  Saudi  policy  U  "not  to  Issue  a  visa 
to  anyone  connected  with  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment." 

"Anyone  who  is  Jewish  Is  automatically 
connected  with  the  IsraeU  government  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Saudis,"  Best  said. 

"Another  aspect  of  the  situation  Is  we 
would  want  to  protect  Jewish  people  by  not 
sending  them  there  because  It  is  a  very  emo- 
tional Issue,"  he  said. 

Robert  Cassano,  planning  engineer  for  the 
department's  Division  of  Structures,  said 
blacks  and  women  also  are  being  excluded 
because  blacks  aren't  welcome  In  the  country 
and  "women  definitely  don't  participate  In 
the  business  life  of  the  Saudis." 


CONCERNS  OVER  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  INSURANCE 


JEWS,  BLACKS,  AND  WOMEN— THE 
HYPOCRISY  OP  OTHER  NATIONS 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  197 S 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rccoro  I 
Include  the  following : 


HON.  L.  A.  (SKIP)  BAFALIS 

OF   FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17.  1975 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Dr.  Vernon  B.  Astler,  president  of  the 
Florida  Medical  Association,  testified  be- 
fore the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
national  health  insurance.  While  his 
views  are  perhaps  not  unique,  his  case 
in  opposition  to  federally  financed,  flrst- 
doUar  coverage  for  all  medical  expenses 
is  so  well-stated  and  documented  that 
I  felt  it  worthy  of  the  attention  of  each 
Member  of  the  Congress.  Furthermore, 
my  own  surveys  of  constituent  opinion 
reveal  that  his  position  on  this  impor- 
tant matter  is  shared  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  I  represent,  and,  I  believe,  a 
majority  of  all  Americans. 

The  article  follows: 
Testimony  of  Dr.  Vernon  B.  Astler 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Honorable  Committee 
Members,  my  name  Is  Doctor  Vernon  B.  Ast- 
ler. I  am  a  fourth  generation  physician,  prac- 
ticing general  and  vascular  surgery  in  Delray 
Beach,  Florida.  I  have  received  my  training 
at  Miami  University,  Temple  University  Med- 
ical School,  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
Graduate  School.  I  have  served  two  years 
overseas  as  a  captain  in  the  United  States 
Army  Medical  Corp.  In  Korea  and  Japan 
during  the  Korean  confilct.  I  am  currently 
president  of  the  Florida  Medical  Association 
and  represent  over  ten  thousand  physician 
members  of  this  association. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  ap- 
pear before  this  most  Important  committee. 
I  am  here  to  encourage  you  to  oppose  any 
proposed  sweeping  national  health  Insurance 
program  modeled  after  the  state  supported 
schemes  of  Europe  and  exemplified  by  the 
Kennedy-Corman  plan.  (S.  3,  H.R.  21)  which 
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bears  striking  similarity  to  the  British  sys- 
tem. 

I  shall  try  to  explain  why  such  a  sweeping 
national  health  system  should  be  opposed 
based  upon  logical  analysis  of  fact  and  fig- 
ures. Oiu-  national  health  spending  in  1973 
was  94.1  billion  dollars  or  $441.00  per  person, 
up  11  percent  over  the  previous  year.  If  we 
were  to  analyze  per  capital  health  expendi- 
tures by  the  year,  we  would  see  that  in, 1960 
we  spent  approximately  $78.00  per  person  or 
4.6  percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  By 
1960,  $141.00  or  52  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  by  1973,  $441.00  or  7.7 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

The  economic  hardship  created  by  a  na- 
tional health  care  system  simply  cannot  be 
borne  by  our  workers  and  producers.  I  feel 
that  health  care  delivery  in  the  United  States 
is  related  in  a  general  way  to  other  problems 
facing  our  country.  Problems  such  as  unem- 
ployment, high  jury  awards,  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  Inflation,  the  national  debt, 
standards  of  luxury  unlmaglned  20  years 
ago,  food  stamps,  the  oil  crisis,  the  drug 
problem,  and  immorality,  just  to  mention  a 
few.  It  is  my  feeling  that  these  problems  are 
influenced  In  this  age  of  meliorism  by  per- 
missiveness In  our  society,  the  welfare  syn- 
drome, and  diminished  demand  for  Individ- 
ual responsibility  As  we  reflect  on  figures 
concerning  government  spending,  I  think  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  costs  have  also  risen 
in  a  similar  way  in  the  field  of  health  care. 
Government  spending  In  the  United  States 
this  year  will  reach  over  Vj  trillion  dollars.  A 
trillion  is  one  thousand  blUion  or  a  million, 
million  dollars.  This  amount  Is  twice  that 
spent  In  1967  and  over  25  times  the  amount 
spent  In  1940.  If  we  divide  this  %  trUlion  fig- 
ure by  the  number  of  households  In  the 
United  States,  estimated  at  71  million  in  Jan- 
uary of  1975,  this  works  out  to  a  total  gov- 
ernment expenditure  per  household  of  al- 
most $7,792.00  or  more  than  double  the  figure 
of  $3,592.00  per  household  spent  In  1965.  Now 
we  are  hearing  again  the  outcries  for  a  Fed- 
eral program  for  financing  health  care  for 
all  our  citizens.  A  sweeping  program  to  re- 
place the  free  enterprise  system  which  has 
been  delivering  in  this  country.  A  health  sys- 
tem which  covered  160  million  people  in  this 
country  under  private  medical  insurance 
plans  when  medicare  began  in  1967  and  cov- 
ered over  181  million  by  1971.  Today,  medi- 
care covers  only  10%  of  our  total  population 
yet  costs  the  same  as  insuring  the  other  90% 
(14.7  versus  14.8  billion  expended  in  1971). 
I  will  not  argue  the  comparison  since  the  65 
plus  age  group  carries  a  higher  risk  of  ill- 
ness but,  certainly  It  Is  not  9  times  greater. 
Many  of  you  will  remember  that  before  medi- 
care we  enacted  in  1967,  the  Government 
actuaries  Insisted  this  program  would  cost  a 
mere  1.6  bUUon  dollars  In  1976.  But  by  1974 
the  cost  was  already  9  times  that  much,  more 
than  14  billion  dollars. 

Let  us  analyze  these  costs  and  let  us  look 
at  the  giant  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  This  Department  is  spend- 
ing almost  twice  as  much  each  year  as  the 
"after  tax"  profits  from  all  corporations  In 
the  United  States.  If  all  corporate  profits  plus 
all  personal  savings  of  United  States  citizens 
were  confiscated  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  money  would  run  the  Department  of 
HEW  for  only  about  14  months.  This  swollen, 
over-grown,  giimt  Department  now  spends 
more  than  118.4  billion  dollars  a  year.  More 
than  any  other  department  including  the 
Department  of  Defense^^^cldenUlly,  that 
is  more  money  than  waJT^ent  by  the  entire 
United  States  Government  in  1960.  Now  how 
would  a  sweeping  national  health  insurance 
program  affect  these  costs? 

A  brief  review  of  political  medicine  and 
national  health  schemes  in  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden  clearly  predict  the  course  one  could 
loglcaUy  expect  with  a  similar  national  health 
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scheme  in  the  United  States.  In  Great  Britain 
an  estimated  V2  million  people  await  hos- 
pitalization and  there  Is  up  to  a  21/2  year 
wait  for  elective  siu-gery.  Medical  doctors 
have  fled  the  country  in  great  numbers  and 
been  replaced  in  substantial  part  by  physi- 
cians migrating  from  India. 

In  Sweden,  the  costs  have  risen  9  fold  since 
the  onset  of  the  system  in  1960.  A  Swedish 
famUy  of  fo\ir.  earning  60  thoiisand  kroner  a 
year  (about  12^  thousand  U.S.  dollars)  pays 
65%  of  their  income  in  taxes  as  compared 
to  20%  for  a  comparable  U.S.  famUy  of  four 
in  a  similar  Income  bracket.  There  are  no 
beds  available  in  Stockholm  and  4,000  peo- 
ple In  that  city  await  admission  and  1,000 
await  surgery. 

Let  us  consider  the  physician  shortage, 
even  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  retreating  somewhat  from 
their  former  concerns.  Former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Charles  C.  Edwards,  ex- 
pressed belief  recently  that  we  may  be  head- 
ing for  a  glut  of  health  professionals.  If  the 
United  States  merely  maintains  the  current 
output  of  health  professionals  in  our  present 
institutions,  by  1985  we  wlU  have  50%  more 
physicians,  40%  more  dentists,  and  60%  more 
registered  nurses  than  we  had  in  1970.  This 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  marked 
Influx  of  foreign  medical  graduates.  Yes,  we 
hear  of  the  doctor  shortage  and  yet  the  MD. 
phjrsician  population  has  grown  33.6%  since 
1964,  while  the  overall  U.S.  population  is  up 
9.1%. 

I  would  say  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  em- 
bark on  a  major  overhaul  of  the  health  care 
system  considering  the  fact  that  over  181 
million  Americans  have  at  least  one  private 
health  Insurance  policy  and  74  mtUlon  Amer- 
icans have  comprehensive  major  medical  pol- 
icies. If  we  add  the  24  million  actual  recipi- 
ents of  medicaid,  we  see  that  over  90%  of  the 
American  people  are  presently  covered  by 
some  health  care  coverage.  In  a  recent  na- 
tionwide poll,  Americans  were  asked  to  rate 
18  listed  concerns  in  their  order  of  impor- 
tance. It  was  of  Interest  that  Infiation  and 
Goveriunent  spending  were  1  and  2,  whereas 
health  care  was  listed  16th. 

Where  are  the  areas  of  need?  First,  cata- 
strophic insurance  is  essential,  for  none  of  us 
can  afford  a  catastrophic  Ulness  such  as  a 
stroke,  crushed  pelvis,  serious  kidney  disease 
or  a  massive  and  disabling  heart  attack.  Ac- 
tuaries have  estimated  that  if  catastrophic 
Insurance  coverage  were  offered  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  every  American  the  cost  would  be  a 
mere  $50.00  per  family  per  year  and  less  than 
$25.00  per  year  per  individual.  I  might  add 
that  the  thought  of  consumer  abuse  for  cata- 
strophic health  Insurance  does  not  concern 
me  since  most  folks  are  not  going  to  go  out 
and  have  a  catastrophic  illness  merely  to  col- 
lect on  their  insurance.  However,  abuse  cer- 
tainly would  result  if  our  Government  were 
to  offer  first  dollar  health  care  coverage  for 
all  citizens.  Under  such  a  system  the  "wor- 
ried well"  would  clog  the  health  care  facili- 
ties in  oxir  country.  I  am  alluding  to  those 
who  are  not  truly  Ul  but  simply  suspect  they 
are,  or  are  usurping  the  benefits  of  the  sys- 
tem because  it  is  offered  at  Government  ex- 
pense. 

Second,  care  to  the  unemployed,  the  phys- 
icaUy  handicapped  and  the  self  employed 
should  be  a  matter  for  national  concern.  I 
do  not  feel  the  health  Insurance  Industry  or 
the  health  providers  could  or  should  assume 
the  cosrt  for  these  tnily  noteworthy  cate- 
gories. 

Third,  Federal  assistance  for  health  is 
needed  for  the  10-15%  of  our  population  for 
whom  the  barrier  Is  truly  cost.  It  is  possible 
to  provide  mainstream  health  care  to  most 
disadvantaged  people  by  introducing  them 
into  the  mainstream.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
move  or  totally  disrupt  the  mainstream.  The 
two  key  words  dominating  the  successful  op- 
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eratlon  of  our  system  are  access  and  main- 
stream. Many  people  lack  access  to  the  main- 
stream health  care,  either  from  lack  of  edu- 
cation or  lack  of  personal  initiative  to  seek 
it.  Here  greater  emphasis  on  health  care  edu- 
cation is  needed,  others  need  access  because 
of  matters  of  geography  or  cost. 

Fourth,  the  problem  of  rural  health  care  is 
substantial  but  should  be  dealt  with  separ- 
ately. The  numbers  of  people  here  are  small 
and  the  geography  is  vast.  Fewer  than  3  %  of 
our  population  reside  more  than  20  miles 
from  some  medical  faciUty.  It  Is  likely  that 
a  transportation  system  has  more  to  offer 
these  people  than  redistribution  of  medical 
personnel  or  construction  of  new  and  costly 
health  facilities. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
nursing  homes  for  I  feel  some  changes  are 
necessary.  Most  of  our  niirslng  home  facili- 
ties offer  one  standard  class  of  care.  This 
concept  decidedly  needs  updating.  Just  as 
we  grade  patient  care  In  hospitals,  the  same 
graded  care  shovUd  be  available  for  nurs- 
ing home  patients.  Those  with,  serious 
strokes,  terminal  cancer,  pulmonary  or  kid- 
ney disease  should  be  separated  from  others 
and  should  pay  a  price  commensurate  with 
the  type  of  care  rendered.  Others  who  are 
merely  unwanted  by  the  famUy  or  without 
relatives,  who  are  able  as  ambulatory  pa- 
tients to  dress,  bathe,  and  eat  by  themselves 
should  be  offered  domiciliary  care.  This  type 
of  care  we  offered  In  years  past  in  so-called 
"rest  homes".  Of  course,  the  cost  of  care  for 
these  Individuals  must  be  in  a  much  more 
realistic  price  range  and  they  must  be  sep- 
arated from  those  who  are  seriously  lU. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  that  Americans 
have  access  to  the  finest  medical  care  in  the 
world.  Our  system  of  essentially  private  free 
enterprise  health  delivery  has  Its  failings  to 
be  sure,  but  It  is  Infinitely  superior  to  the 
state  supported  schemes  of  Europe.  Let  us 
make  changes  in  a  thoughtful  and  sensible 
way  but  not  embark  on  a  inaj<»'  overhaul  of 
a  health  care  system  which  is  delivering.  I 
would  like  to  close  by  reading  ten  rules  of 
conduct  for  Individuals  and  nations. 

1.  You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
dlscovu-aging  thrift 

2.  You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

3.  You  cannot  help  small  men  by  tearing 
down  big  men. 

4.  You  cannot  help  the  wage  earner  by  pxill- 
ing  down  the  wage  payer. 

5.  You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  encouraging  class  hatred. 

6.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying 
the  rich. 

7.  You  cannot  establish  sound  security  on 
borrowed  money. 

8.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  you  earn. 

9.  You  cannot  build  character  and  cour- 
age by  taking  away  man's  Initiative  and  In- 
dependeiice. 

10.  Yop  cannot  help  men  perznanentlyby 
doing  for  them  what  they  could  and  should 
do  for  themselves. 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


THE  ASSAULT  ON  INTELLIGENCE 
GATHERING:  CENTER  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  STUDIES 


HON.  lARRY  McDonald 

OF   CKORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.    MCDONALD    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  20  of  this  year, 
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I  provided  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  the 
groups  taking  the  lead  in  attacks  on 
America's  intelligence  gathering  agen- 
cies. One  of  those  groups,  the  Center  for 
National  Security  Studies— CNSS— is 
worthy  of  additional  review. 

In  association  with  the  American  Civil 
Uberties  Union— ACLU— the  Center  for 
National  Security  Studies  held  a  press 
conference  on  October  30  to  announce 
the  publication  of  a  new  CNSS  publica- 
tion, "The  Abuses  of  the  InteUigence 
Agencies."  a  185-page  paperback  being 
sold  for  $2.75.  Edited  by  Jerry  J.  Herman 
and  former  National  Security  Council 
aide.  Morton  H.  Halperin,  a  defense  con- 
sultant to  Daniel  EUsberg  during  the 
Pentagon  Papers  trial,  the  book  project 
was  funded  by  the  Field  Foundation  a 
major  contributor  to  the  ACLU  and  other 
radical  left  causes,  and  by  the  Veatch 
Committee. 

The  CNSS  staff  has  scoured  a  variety 
of  sources— books  by  "revolutionary  so- 
cialist and  former  CIA  agent  Philip 
A«ee,  Victor  Marchetti.  L.  Fletcher 
Kouty.  Communist  espionage  and  prop- 
■ganda  agent  Wilfred  Burchett.  and 
Identified  CPUSA  member  Frank  Don- 
ner;  press  reports  and  articles  by  "anti- 
establlahment"  writers;  assorted  docu- 
mentB  released  by  the  intelligence  gath- 
ering agencies  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act;  and  various  congrescjional 
oearings— to  arrive  at  a  small  number 
or  allegations  of  official  misconduct 

A  reading  of  "The  Abuses  of  the  In- 
Wllgence  Agencies"  reveals  that  most  of 
the  activities  described,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectations raised  by  the  titie.  are  not 
abuses.  Many  additional  so-called  abuses 
wre  meters  of  interpretation  by  CNSS  or 
the  ACLU. 

^  For  example,  tiie  CNSS  objects  to  the 
act  that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
vas  aware  of  the  activities  of  certain 
J.S.-based  groups.  The  CIA  was  aware 
>f  such  groups  as  the  American  Indian 
tovement  Stiidents  for  a  Democratic 
society,  the  American  Friends  Service 
.ommittee.  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  the 
Vomen  s  International  League  for  Peace 
1  md  Freedom,  and  the  Black  Panther 
1  "arty. 

In  each  case,  the  organization  was  in- 
'  olved  with  foreign  Communist  govem- 
I  lents.  supported  Communist-backed 
erronsts  under  Uie  guise  of  "liberation 
lovements,"  or  was  involved  with  ob- 
t  Umng  training  in  sabotage  and  guer- 
i  lUa  warfare. 

Prom  the  wealth  of  information  avaU- 
8  We  at  hand  on  those  organizations  are 
t  iken  the  foUowing  brief  characteriza- 
t  ons: 

f  .i^I^^""  ^*"*"  Movement  has  es- 
tibllshed  a  record  for  armed  violence 

^?ji*f"'°''*^  ^^  innumerable  riots, 
s  lootings,  and  snipings  credited  to  its 
n  «nbers.  Led  by  persons  with  long  rec- 
l  ^d°'  ."*^°'"  '^o°y  convictions,  a 
l^iZ  f^"^"^^  AIM  leaders  hkve 
t]  aveled  to  Communist  countries  seeking 
a  Blstance  and  recognition  for  Uieir  or- 
gtnlzation.  In  the  United  States,  tiie 
A  [M  representatives  are  active  in  Ctom- 
nunlst  Party,  U.S.A.,  and  In  CuSJ- 
sionsored  front  organizations 
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students  for  a  Democratic  Society- 
leaders  and  members  of  SDS  frequently 
traveled  to  Communist  Cuba  during  the 
1960's.  In  1969.  members  of  SDS  close 
to  Castro's  regime  founded  the  Vencere- 
mos  Brigade  which  has  brought  several 
hundred  American  radicals,  revolution- 
aries and  potentially  useful  "contacts"  to 
Cuba  for  indoctrination. 

Persons  who  were  formerly  members 
and  leaders  of  SDS  are  now  fugitive 
members  of  the  Weather  Underground 
OrgamzaUon.  performing  bombings  in 
this  country  in  support  of  other  Cuban- 
mspired  causes  such  as  the  so-caUed 
Piwrto  Rlcan  "independence"  movement 
and  the  vilification  of  the  anti-Marxist 
government  in  Chile. 

Other  former  SDS  activists  continue 
to  work  closely  in  various  intelligence 
gathering  radical  organizations  such  as 
tile  North  American  Congress  on  Latin 
America  for  Cuba,  and  in  otiier  groups 
which  spread  the  line  of  the  Vietnamese 
or  Chinese  Ccwnmunlsts  or  Internation- 
ally active  terrorist  groups  like  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organizaticm. 

American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee—capitalizing on  its  name  which  im- 
plies reUgious  rather  than  poUtical  prin- 
ciples, AFSC  has  worked  closely  with 
dozens  of  Marxist.  Communist,  and  rad- 
ical left  organizations  since  1930  The 
AF«C  has  staunchly  supported  Soviet 
calls  for  disarmament  and  detente  and 
^i^®"  ^*^®  ™et  frequently  in  Paris 
and  Hanoi  with  tiie  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists to  plan  both  propaganda  pressure 
and  material  support  campaigns  for  Uie 
Communists. 

AFSC  workers  stationed  in  Indochina 
generaUy  expressed  hostility  to  the  non- 
Communist  governments  and  support  for 
the  Communist  terrorists  of  the  Vietcong 
and  Khmer  Rouge  "liberation  move- 
ments. In  addition,  some  AFSC  mem- 
bers performed  an  intelligence  service 
for  the  Communists  by  "exposing"  and 
denouncing  counter-measures  AFSC 
continues  in  the  news  attempting  to 
pressure  Wie  Government  to  approve  ex- 

J^*^.^^.**  '°''  *<*^  of  supplies  from 
the  AFSC  to  Communist  Vietnam 

Women  Strike  for  Peace— works 
closely  with  the  Communist  Party  USA 
and  the  internationally  active  '  Soviet 
Communist  fronte-the  Worid  Peace 
Council  and  the  Women's  International 
Democratic  Pederation-ln  carrying  out 
Soviet  foreign  policy  goals.  WSP  leaders 
have  traveled  extensively  abroad  to  Com- 
munist-sponsored conferences,  and  have 
had  many  contacts  witii  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  in  Paris  and  Hanoi,  dating 
at  east  since  1965  when  tiie  WSP  dele- 
^tloo  met  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia  with  a 
Vietcong  and  Nortii  Vietnamese  delega- 
tion, and  signed  a  statement  calling  for 
American  women  to  "work  with  dedlca- 

S^?fH^r,^^  ^-^  ""^'^  *"PPort  of  ttie 
South  Vietnamese. 

Peace  and  Freedom— a  socialist-oriented 

S^i?H  rS^^f^"*^  ^^""^  since  the 
Second  Worid  War  has  come  more  and 

^"'^^."J^-^^^^  Influence.  As  has 
toe  WSP,  WILPF  has  worked  closely 
with  several  Internationally  active  Sovl^ 
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Communist  fronts,  and  WILPF  leaders 
have  traveled  to  Communist  sponsored 
conferences  and  met  with  and  supported 
the  Vietnamese  Communists 

Black  PanUier  Party— espoused  and 
popularized  Mao  Tse-tung's  armed  strug- 
gle  tactics  and  slogans— "Every  Commu- 
nist must  grasp  the  truth,  'Political 
power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gim  '  " 
The  BPP  split  into  two  factions  in  1971 
pe  Eldridge  Cleaver  faction,  operating 
from  Algeria,  encouraged  its  U.S.  follow- 
ers to  form  what  became  to  date  Amer- 
icas most  vicious  urban  terorist  band 
the  Black  Liberation  Army,  whose  mem- 
bere  numbered  some  200  at  its  height 
and  who  specialized  In  bank  robbery  and 
assassination  of  police  officers 

Black  Pantiier  Party  membera  have 
traveled  to  North  Korea  and  have  re- 
portedly received  some  training  in  sabo- 
tage In  the  Palestinian  commando  camps 
run  by  Yasir  Arafat's  Al  F^tah 

Idtaitified  CPUSA  member  Charles 
Garry,  attorney  for  BPP  founder  and 
Iw^'L.^"^^  ^-  Newton,  has  confirmed 
that  his  client,  a  fugitive  on  murder 
charges,  is  living  in  Havana 

It-is  Inconceivable  that  the  American 
voter  would  want  Uie  CIA  to  be  forbidden 
to  take  note  of  a  group  in  contact  with 
our  foreign  enemies  simply  because 
American  citizens  were  involved 

In  addition  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  CNSS  publication  has  sec- 
tions on  the  FBI,  the  National  Security 
Agency.  Secret  Service.  Uie  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  other  topics 

The  equating  of  intelligence  gathering 
wiUi  "official  crime"  was  tiie  principal 
^^*®,^.,."^®  CNSS's  second  annual 
Capitol  Hill  conference,  "Controlling  the 
Intelligence  Agencies,"  held  Novem- 
ber 3-4  in  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  2-day  Capitol  Hill  meeting,  which 
attracted  some  200  people,  was  cospon- 
sored  by  several  other  radical  and  lef t-of- 
center  organizations  which  included- 
atV?^®^*^*"*  f^*"  I^niocratic   Action— 
ADA— an    anti-anti-Communist    group 
whose  national   board   includes   Sylvia 
Crane,   the   "vice-chairwoman"   of   the 
National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legisiation-NCARI^an  identified  Com- 
munist Party  front,  and  who  also  serves 
Zi!^,  pro-Cuban  "revolutionary  socialist" 
PhUip  Agee  as  an  adviser  to  the  Organiz- 
ing Committee  for  the  Fifth  Estate  whose 
day  "  *  classified  document  a 

United  Auto  Workers  Union 
1  £°^°"  Cause— a  so-called  "citizens 
lobby"  conta-olled  by  Rockefeller  toter- 
este,  and  which  was  Instrumental  earUer 
th^  year  In  Uie  destruction  In  caucus  of 

?r,^?i^f  Internal  Security  Committee. 

Institute  for  Policy  Studies— IPS— ^ 

"New  Left;  think-tank  which  hlrSS 
cated  Itself  not  only  to  ushering  In  alo- 
clallst  society  In  America  "by  inquiry  and 
experimentation,"  but  which  "Is  aS  do- 

IS!^«^'  I*  ^°  *°  *^*«*«"  the  demise  of 
the  present  one."  IPS,  whose  senior  fellow 
and  cofounder,  Arthur  Waskow.  devel- 
oped tiie  plans  for  tiie  Mayday  1971  dis- 
ruptions of  Washington.  B.C..  whose  fel- 
low Leonard  Rodberg  was  a  figure  In  toe 
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Pentagon  Papers  case,  and  whose  co- 
director,  Richard  J.  Bamet,  was  a  traveler 
to  Hanoi,  is  Involved  wito  court  actions 
objecting  to  law  enforcement  interest  In 
its  activities. 

Committee  for  Public  Justice — CPJ — 
founded  in  1970  by  identified  Commimlst 
Party,  U.S.A.  member  Lillian  Hellman, 
recentiy  described  in  a  Washington  Post 
story  on  a  CPJ  "radical  chic"  fundraiser 
in  New  York  as  having  "survived"  em- 
barrassment during  the  "McCarthy 
era " — toe  embarrassment  being  public 
revelation  of  her  CP  membership. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union — 
ACLU — which  masquerades  as  a  non- 
partistan  defender  of  constitutional 
liberties.  Is  in  fact  highly  partisan  in  de- 
fense of  civil  rights  for  Marxist-Leninist 
revolutionaries  and  subversives.  The 
ACLU's  extremist  position  against  intel- 
ligence gathering,  which  is  toe  first  line 
of  defense  against  revolutionary  subver- 
sion, may  be  seen  In  its  1970-71  annual 
report  which  said: 

The  ACLU  has  made  the  dissolution  of  the 
Nation's  vast  surveillance  network  a  top 
priority.  •  •  •  The  ACLU's  attack  on  the  po- 
litical surveillance  is  being  pressed  simul- 
•  Janeously  through  a  research  project,  litiga- 
tion, and  legislative  action. 

ACLU  neglected  to  state  that  Its  re- 
search project  on  "political  surveillance" 
is  headed  by  torice-identified  CPUSA 
member  Prank  J.  Donner. 

Typical  of  the  sort  of  distortion  of  fact 
presented  at  the  CNSS  "Controlling  the 
Intelligence  Agencies"  conference  was 
the  presentation  by  ACLU  counsel  John 
Shattuck. 

Shattuck,  who  represents  Detroit  at- 
torney Abdeen  Jabara  in  a  lawsuit,  de- 
scribed his  client  in  the  following  terms: 

This  individual  is  an  American  citizen 
whose  name  is  of  Arab-American  extraction. 
He  lives  in  Detroit  and  was  the  founder  of 
something  called  the  Association  of  Arab- 
American  University  Graduates.  Beginning 
In  1967  and  continuing  to  this  day,  he  Is 
the  subject  of  a  variety  of  forms  of  FBI  sur- 
veillance; and  through  civil  litigation  •  •  • 
we  have  forced  the  Bureau  to  concede  that 
he  has  never  been  the  subject  of  a  criminal 
investigation. 

Mr.  Shattuck  neglects  to  mention  that 
Abdeen  Jabara,  in  addition  to  heading 
toe  AAAUG,  has  been  a  member  of  a 
revolutionary  organization,  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  which,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
my  remarks  of  September  9  and  October 
22,  has  reconfirmed  its  support  of  "armed 
struggle  tactics."  Mr.  Shattuck  is  also 
no  doubt  aware  that  the  FBI  classifies 
"criminal"  investigations  separately  from 
national  security  investigations,  under 
which  Jabara's  case  falls. 
Shattuck  continued  misleadingly: 
He's  been  overheard  more  than  60  times 
on  13  separate  warrantless  wiretaps  each  of 
which  was  authorized  and  Installed  after 
the  1972  Supreme  Court  decision  in  U.S.  v. 
District  Court. 

The  Court's  decision  in  toat  case  did 
not  prevent  electronic  surveillance  of  for- 
eign espionage  agents,  as  apparentiy  In 
toese  13  Instances.  That  was  specifically 
exempted.  Perhaps  Mr.  Jabara  was  In 
telephone  contact  with  such  persons. 

Siattuck  continued: 
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Each  of  these  wiretaps  was  placed  on  some- 
one in  the  United  States. 

The  FBI  has  responsibility  for  inves- 
tigating foreign  intelligence  operatives 
working  within  the  U.S. 

And  concluded: 

Whether  or  not  (these  persons  were  U.S.) 
citlzen(s),  we  do  not  know;  but  all  indica- 
tions, at  least  from  my  client,  are  that  It  Is 
unlikely  he  woxild  have  conferred  with  very 
many  persons  who  were  foreign  financed,  di- 
rected and  controlled  within  the  meaning  (of 
the  1972  Supreme  Court  case) . 

This  is  plainly  not  a  denial  of  contact 
wito  foreign  agents.  How  many  is  very 
many — 13? 

It  is  clear  that  those  who  hate  our  con- 
stitutional system  are  doing  whatever 
toey  can  to  use  toeir  constitutional  and 
legal  rights  to  destroy  that  system.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  ail  Americans  to 
examine  the  tactics  of  toese  groups  who 
would  blind  and  deafen  our  law  enforce- 
ment and  intelligence  agencies  and  to 
reject  toem. 


NATIONAL  PARKS   SYSTEM 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  attached  articles,  the  first 
entitled  "Penny  Pinching  in  the  Parks — 
A  Shadow  Over  Spirit  of  1976,"  from  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  of  October  13, 
1975;  and,  toe  second  entiUed,  "National 
Parks  Getting  Short  End  of  Budgeting," 
from  the  AsheviUe  Citizen  of  November  3, 
1975,  deserves  toe  consideration  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  American 
citizens. 

Since  1960,  99  new  areas  have  been 
added  to  the  National  Park  System  and 
visits  to  toe  parks  have  tripled,  but  per- 
sonnel to  operate  and  manage  toe  parks 
have  not  kept  pace.  In  1960  it  was  one 
employee  for  each  27,000  visitors,  now  it 
Is  one  for  each  44,000.  National  parks 
are  being  shortchanged  in  the  budget 
process. 

The  two  articles  follow: 
Pennt  Pinching  in  thb  Parks — A  Shadow 

OVKB    l^>IRTr    OF    1976 

MiUlons  of  financially  pinched  Americans 
are  planning  to  spend  aU  or  part  of  their 
Bicentennial  vacations  in  the  national  parks 
in  1976.  But  the  way  things  stand  now. 
many  face  bitter  disappointment. 

Because  of  a  federal-budget  squeeze,  cut- 
backs are  in  prospect  for  the  286  U.S.-Ok>v- 
emment -operated  parks  stretching  from 
Maine  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Hawaii  and 
Alaska — during  the  year,  ironically,  when  a 
record  250  mUlion  or  more  visits  are  ex- 
pected. 

Among  possible  results  of  the  economy 
measures : 

Parts  of  Philadelphia's  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park — a  keystone  of  the  na- 
tion's 200th-birthday  celebration — ^may  be 
closed  for  lack  of  manpower. 

Independence  Hall,  where  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed  In  1776,  will 
definitely  be  open.  But  other  points  of  in- 
terest In  the  old  city  area,  such  as  the 
Iliaddeus    Koscluszko    National    Memorial, 
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where  the  Polish  general  and  Bevcdutionary 
War  hero  once  Uved.  may  remain  locked. 
Reconstruction  of  the  home  Is  nearly  com- 
plete— supposedly  for  the  Bicentennial. 

Many  concerts  and  plays  that  were  to  have 
been  among  highlights  of  the  Bicentennial 
program  in  the  nation's  capital  have  been 
eliminated. 

In  Yellowstone  National  Park,  half  the  pic- 
nic grounds  are  closed,  because  there  is  In- 
adequate manpower  to  maintain  and  dean 
the  areas. 

The  ancient  El  Morro  Castle  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  faces  collapse  into  the  Atlantic 
unless  millions  of  dollars  are  allocated  for 
repairs  and  a  sea  wall. 

Restrictions  may  be  ordered  against  use 
of  parts  of  many  parks.  In  some,  such  as 
Shenandoah  in  Virginia,  roads  In  certain 
sections  have  deteriorated  to  the  point  where 
fire-access  trails  are  impassable.  "I  hate  to 
think  what  would  happen  If  there  was  a  flra 
now,"  commented  one  ranger. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Hamilton  Orange 
National  Memorial — a  mansion  built  by 
Alexander  Hamilton — is  rapidly  decaying, 
with  a  leaking  roof,  falling  plaster  and  weak- 
ened floors. 

Camping  has  been  curtailed  In  many  areas, 
and  restoration  of  a  national  reservation 
system  has  been  hampered  by  a  shortage  of 
funds. 

Bicentennial  activities  have  been  hard  hit. 
Although  the  parka  still  hope  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  historical  programs  in  1976, 
the  effort  Is  suffering  from  a  staff  shortage, 
because  the  Park  Service  was  unable  to  re- 
tain top  Bicentennial  planners  whose  tem- 
porary apijointments  expired. 

Congressional  sources  say  the  mam  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  Ford  Administration  is  un- 
wUllng  to  spend  enough  money  to  maintain 
the  parks  properly  or  develop  new  ones 
established  In  recent  years. 

Since  1960,  visits  to  the  parks  have  tripled, 
and  99  new  areas — containing  7  million 
acres — have  been  added.  In  1960,  there  was  1 
employe  for  each  27,000  visitors.  Now  It's  1 
for  each  44.000. 

Observes  Gary  Everhardt,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service:  "I'm  sure  that  some 
of  our  perennial  park  visitors  noticed  this 
summer  that  the  standard  of  service  was  not 
quite  what  it  used  to  be.  With  a  budget  that 
Is  almost  constant  and  a  system  and  visita- 
tion that  keep  growing,  the  only  way  to  cope 
Is  to  spread  ourselves  a  little  thinner  and 
to  ask  visitors  to  'do  It  yourself  a  little  more 
often." 

Park  officials  say  their  budget  has  been 
badly  outpaced  by  inflation  and  Increased 
acreage  approved  by  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Service  is  asking  for  347  million 
dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1, 
1976 — but  estimates  are  that  about  600  mil- 
lion actually  is  needed  Just  to  keep  mainte- 
nance from  slipping  further  backward. 

Mr.  Everhardt  says  It  would  take  almost  3 
billion  dollars  to  restore  parks  properly. 
That  figure  does  not  Include  funds  for  pos- 
sible development  of  more  than  40  acres 
which  Congress  is  co<nslderlng  as  future  addi- 
tions. Nor  Is  any  money  in  the  works  for  32 
million  acres  proposed  for  new  parks  In 
Alaska — which  would  double  the  size  of  the 
system. 

Requests  for  more  money  by  park  officials 
have  been  turned  down  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, which  maintains  that  other  prior- 
ities— such  as  developing  new  techniques  for 
strip  mining — rank  higher. 

The  President's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which  prepares  the  Administration's 
budget  proposals  for  submission  to  Con- 
gress, also  has  turned  a  deaf  ear'  to  pleaa 
for  more  funds  because  of  a  general  effort  to 
hold  down  Government  spending. 

Some  conservationists  contend  that  con- 
tinued neglect  of  the  parks  at  a  time  when 
use  Is  growing  will  lead  to  even  more  serious 
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deterioration.  Consideration  haa  been  given 
to  closing  whole  parlu.  but  that  Idea,  so  far, 
bas  been  rejected. 

One  envlronmantallst  complains:  "The 
trouble  Is  that  nobody's  lobbying  for  the 
little  guy — the  one  that  xises  the  parks — 
even  though  this  Is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  everybody  gets  something  for  his  tax 
doUar.  Something's  got  to  be  done  before  the 
parks  fall  apart  completely." 
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Natiok AL  Pahks  OmrsQ  Short  Emd  of 
Bttdgxttng 
Pears  of  drastic  Inadequacies  In  1976  ex- 
penditures for  upkeep  of  the  286  U.S.-oper- 
ated  parks  are  surfacing  in  many  quarters. 
It  Is  Ironic,  as  The  Atlanta  Journal  notes, 
that  1976  Is  the  nation's  Bicentennial  year 
when  a  record  250  million  or  more  vlsite  to 
these  playgrounds  and  historic  sites  are  ex- 
pected. 

A  recent  siu^ey  by  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  turned  up  special  concern  over  the 
national  park  situation.  For  Instance,  In  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  half  the  picnic 
grounds  have  been  closed  due  to  lack  of 
manpower  for  maintaining  and  cleaning  the 
areas. 

It  Is  anticipated.  In  fact,  that  restrictions 
will  be  ordered  against  use  of  parts  of  many 
parks.  Camping  has  already  been  curtelled 
In  many  areas,  "even  though  millions  of  fi- 
nancially pinched  Americans  plan  to  spend 
all  or  part  of  their  Bicentennial  vswatlons 
In  national  parks,"  according  to  The  Journal. 
Only  figures  can  display  fully  the  fearsome 
prospects  In  the  federal  budget  squeeze.  The 
National  Park  Service  Is  asking  for  $347  mil- 
lion for  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  estimates 
show  that  about  $600  mllUon  Is  actually 
needed,  and  that  Just  to  keep  maintenance 
from  slipping. 

It  would  actually  take  about  $3  billion  and 
the  employment  of  many  workers  to  restore 
the  parks  properly,  officials  are  saying. 

Yet  the  federal  povemment,  concerned 
about  high  unemployment  and  finding  ways 
to  put  people  to  work,  seem  oblivious  to  this 
opportunity. 

Really,  this  is  Just  narrow-minded  penny- 
pinching.  The  National  Park  allocation  ought 
to  be  increased,  and  the  Ford  administration 
should  push  the  effort. 

No  group  of  Americans  could  be  more  ap- 
preciative of  the  objectives  and  programs  of 
the  National  Park  Service  than  the  people 
who  reside  in  Western  North  Carolina.  All 
about  us  are  shining  monumente  to  Ite  great 
woA. 

Stm,  one  can  hardly  expect  business  as 
Lisual  In  expenditures  at  this  time  when, 
'or  the  sake  of  fiscal  soundness,  all  segmente 
jf  the  federal  structure  are  viewed  as  ration- 
illy  subject  to  some  trimming.  But  we,  too, 
xust  the  great  agency  for  conservation  and' 
)re6ervatlon  will  be  treated  as  tenderly  as 
KMslble  by  the  budget-cutters.  Ground  lost 
rtU  be  extremely  hard  to  regain. 


I5YLVIA    PORTER    WRITES    ABOUT 
THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1975 
Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  le  House  debated  an  amendment  de- 
algned  to  limit  benefits  provided  under 
t  le  food  stamp  program.  Other  attempts 
t )  amend  the  food  stamp  program  un- 
c  oubtedly  will  be  made,  resulting  In  many 
qours  of  debate. 

Noted  columnist  Sylvia  Porter,  whom 
E  resident  Ford  appointed  "National 
C  halrperson  of  the  Citizens'  Action  Com- 


mittee To  Fight  Inflation"  earlier  this 
year,  has  done  some  useful  research  on 
the  food  stamp  program.  Her  recent  col- 
umn, entitled:  "Pood  Stamp  Diet  Inade- 
quacies," contains  an  analysis  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  plans  to 
modify  the  food  stamp  program. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Porter  for  her  timely 
research  on  this  Important  issue.  Her 
perceptive  observations  about  the  food 
stamp  program  deserve  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  arti- 
cle written  by  Mrs.  Porter  in  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  11,  1976] 
Food  Stamp  Dnrr  Inadequacies 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
While  the  startling  tales  circulating  about 
the  food  stamp  program  and  the  character 
of  its  participating  involve  issues  that  Con- 
gress   is    now    properly    Investigating,    one 
aspect  of  this  program  should  be  abundantly 
clear  : 

Those  needy  Americans  who  are  entitled 
to  use  food  stamps  also  are  entitled  to  the 
■'nutritionally  adequate  diet "  the  law  guar- 
antees. To  create  a  program  of  this  magni- 
tude to  protect  our  nation's  nutritional 
health  and  then  to  give  people  less  nutrition 
than  they  need  is  self-defeating,  if  not  ridic- 
ulously wasteful. 

Pood  stamps  recipients  are  being  short- 
changed, charges  the  Pood  Research  and 
Action  Center,  a  New  York-based  antlhvinger 
group,  and  PRAC  has  convinced  the  Court 
of  Appeals  It  is  correct. 

Pood  stamp  households  must  "buy  Into" 
the  program  by  paying,  on  average,  24  per- 
cent of  their  income.  In  return,  they  get  a 
larger' "Coupon  allotment,"  supposed  to  buy 
each  month's  food. 

These  coupon  allotmente,  geared  to  family 
size,  are  now  based  on  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  "Economy  Pood  Plan" — the 
USDA's  lowest  food  plan  developed  for  emer- 
gency or  temporary  use.  This  plan,  a  USDA 
survey  discloses,  enables  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  hoiiseholds  spending  at  that  cost 
level  to  obtain  the  recommended  dietary  al- 
lowances (RDA)  and  less  than  50  percent  to 
achieve  even  two-thirds  of  the  RDA. 

In  response  to  the  PRAC  lawsuit  the  Ap- 
peals Court  delayed  a  ruling  on  the  Economy 
Pood  Plan's  adequacy.  But  It  did  say  that 
many  food  stamp  households  could  hot  buy 
even  that  (Inadequate)  food  plan  with  the 
coupon  allotments  they  get,  and  it  ordered 
NSDA  to  upgrade  its  coupon  allotmente. 

The  problem  is  that  USDA  bases  coupon  al- 
lotments on  the  cost  of  ite  food  plan  for  a 
hypothetical  family  of  four  (two  adulte,  two 
young  children).  But  a  household  with  two 
teenagers  must  buy  more  food  than  the 
household  with  younger  children.  A  four- 
person  household  with  a  pregnant  woman, 
or  with  two  male  adulte,  or  a  grandparent  in- 
stead of  a  youngster,  would  have  greater 
needs.  The  Court  demands  coupon  allotmente 
that  Insure  nutritional  adequacy  for  all. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  astonishing 
"compliance"  would  not  meet  the  criticisms 
but  actually  woiUd  cut  benefite  for  many 
households. 

Instead  of  ite  inadequate  Economy  Pood 
Plan,  USDA  offers  a  "Thrtfty  Pood  Plan," 
even  cheaper  than  the  old,  that  has  little 
relationship  with  nutritional  needs. 

This  plan  faUs  to  provide  all  the  essential 
nutrlente  In  the  RDA.  specifically  vitamin 
B-6,  magnesium,  folic  acid  (Important  for 
pregnant  women),  zinc  and  Iron  (particu- 
larly for  women  of  chlW-bearlng  age,  teen- 
age girls,  young  children). 

The  plan  utterly  Ignores  the  reaUty  that 
our  poor  (especially  the  aged)   are  often  In 
poor  health  and  that  working  poor  are  in 
Jobs  requiring  strenuous  physical  exertion 
and  b»\9  higher  nutritional  needs. 
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The  plan  makes  no  allowances  for  varying 
food  coste,  making  it  nutritionally  deficient 
In  urban  areas.  It  also  makes  no  allowances 
for  the  Increased  food  coste  where  there  Is  a 
tax  on  food  purchases. 

Based  on  all  this  lll-concelved  Thrifty 
Pood  Plan,  USDA  has  offered  three  pro- 
posals— the  first  two  of  which  would  slash 
benefite  for  most  of  the  elderly  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  all  women  with  young  chil- 
dren. These  two  plans,  in  addition,  would 
turn  already  complex  administrative  i»-oce- 
dures  into  a  nightmare. 

Plan  n  differs  from  Plan  I  only  in  the  fact 
that  it  dealys  the  damage  to  these  needy 
groups.  And  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan  mocks 
the  adequacy  of  any  diet  based  on  It.  Plan 
m,  still  Inadequate  because  It  too  Is  based 
on  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan,  maintains  the 
present  system  for  most.  Increases  benefits 
only  for  large  households. 

Given  the  damage  Plans  I  and  n  would 
cause.  Plan  HI  is  the  best  of  the  lot. 

For  more  details,  write  FRAC.  25  West  43rd 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10036.  And  If  you  wish 
to  express  an  opinion  to  the  USDA,  write  to 
Jack  Nichols,  Food  Stamp  Division,  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service,  USDA,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250.  The  deadline  for  commente  la 
Nov.  13. 


REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OP   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
following  with  interest  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  on  the  State  and  Local  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972.  The  general  reve- 
nue sharing  fimds  which  have  been 
transferred  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments under  this  program  since  1972 
have  become  an  essential  part  of  their 
financing.  These  funds  have  been  utilized 
in  ways  locally  determined  to  best  meet 
the  objectives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. They  have  provided  for  needed 
capital  projects,  reduced  the  pressure 
to  Increase  the  usually  regressive  State 
and  local  taxes,  and  provided  more  and 
better  governmental  services  than  would 
have  otherwise  been  possible. 

The  current  program  is  not  without 
Its  faults.  At  the  time  of  its  original  en- 
actment, general  revenue  sharing  was 
seen  as  a  tool  to  encourage  greater  pub- 
lic participation  in  government.  The 
availability  of  this  additional  money  was 
expected  to  engender  great  debates 
among  citizens  as  to  its  best  use,  almost 
as  though  the  existing  governmental  ma- 
chinery would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  It  should  be  no  surprise  that  things 
did  not  work  that  way.  State  and  local 
governments  are  like  this  body,  In  that 
there  are  always  more  worthy  programs 
than  fimds  to  support  them. 

One  of  the  few  strings  in  the  current 
law  forbids  use  in  any  way  %hich  dis- 
criminates against  any  individual  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin  or 
sex.  This  could  have  been  a  useful 
weapon  with  which  to  attack  discrimi- 
nation at  both  the  State  and  local  level 
Unfortunately,  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing  has  neither  the  manpower  nor 
the  inclination  to  take  any  meaningful 
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action.  The  Congress  can  remedy  this 
by  transferring  the  enforcement  of  this 
provision  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

General  revenue  sharing  has  also 
been  a  disappointment  to  those  who  be- 
lieved that  social  programs  would  be  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  these  funds. 
Only  about  4  percent  of  these  funds 
have  been  reported  as  being  applied  to 
vwial  programs  for  the  poor  and  aged. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  new  general 
revenue-sharing  program  should  con- 
tain specific  requirements  to  insure  the 
dedication  of  substantial  sums  to  social 
programs. 

I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
need  to  provide  for  these  social  pro- 
grams; however,  I  do  not  believe  that 
general  revenue  sharing  Is  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  achieving  these  objec- 
tives. The  Congress  should  deal  with 
long-term  social  problems  directly,  not 
pass  the  buck  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. General  revenue-sharing  funds 
should  be  available  to  meet  pressing  lo- 
cal needs  without  onerous  restrictions 
and  reporting  requirements. 

As  we  consider  whether  and  now  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  should  be  contin- 
ued, we  should  not  condemn  the  pro- 
gram for  its  failure  to  achieve  goals 
which  were  probably  unrealistic  from 
the  start.  We  should  instead  consider 
the  benefits  which  the  program  has  pro- 
vided, and  the  consequences  of  not  ex- 
tending the  program  past  the  end  of 
calendar  year  1976.  The  program  can  be 
improved  by  transferring  civil  rights  en- 
forcement to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  by  timing  the  allocation  formulae 
to  increase  fimding  in  the  most  needy 
units  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  that  we 
may  put  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  the  position  of  not  being  able 
to  plan  for  1977.  Unless  Congress  moves 
quickly  in  this  matter,  virtually  every 
unit  of  government  in  the  country  will 
face  the  choice  between  cutting  services 
and  raising  taxes  to  cover  the  loss  of 
several  percent  of  their  revenues.  Con- 
gress should  not  permit  this  uncertainty 
to  exist  any  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 


STUDENTS   HAVE    CHOICE   OP   U.S. 
AID  PROGRAMS 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATlVEffl 

Monday.  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  high  school  students  preparing  for  a 
college  education  are  finding  It  difficult 
to  "scrape  up  the  money"  to  cover  the 
steadily  Increasing  costs  of  tuition,  room 
and  board,  books  and  the  like. 

Help  is  available,  however.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  several  student  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  on  the  books,  and 

$10,000. 

they  are  varied  enough  to  give  almost 
any  student  some  kind  of  help. 

It  Is  sometimes  hard,  though,  to 
Identify  the  precise  program  needed  be- 
cause they  are  administered  by  several 
agencies  and  divisions  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Recently,  in  one  of  her  syndicated 
columns,  Sylvia  Porter  identified  and 
explained  the  major  student-aid  pro- 
grams. For  informational  purposes,  I  in- 
sert Ms.  Porter's  column  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Students  Have  Choice  of  U.S.  An)  Programs 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Probably  the  best  single  source  of  infor- 
mation about  avaUable  aid  for  coUege  coste 
and  requlremente  is  the  financial  aid  officer 
at  the  school  you  want  to  attend — for  most 
money,  no  matter  what  Ite  soiwce,  is  awarded 
through  colleges. 

You  can  find  general  Information  about 
aid  programs  at  various  colleges  In  "Tbe 
College  Handbook,"  a  directory  of  2,863  two- 
year  and  four-year  Institutions  published  by 
the  CoUege  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
(Ask  your  financial  aid  officer  for  the  hand- 
book.) 

The  Federal  government  sponsors  the  larg- 
est aid  programs  for  undergraduate  college 
students  which  Include  all  types  of  assist- 
ance: grants  that  do  not  have  to  be  replild; 
loans  that  must  be  repaid  but  often  at  low 
interest  and  after  leaving  school;  Jobs. 

In  1975-76,  Federal  sources  alone  will  pro- 
vide more  than  $2  billion  in  aid. 

You  will  find  valuable  facte  In  the  fact 
sheet  "Five  Federal  Financial  Aid  Programs," 
available  free  from  the  United  Stetes  Office 
of  Education,  Room  1069,  400  Maryland  Ave- 
nue, South  West,  Washington,  DC.  20202. 

Besides  the  widely  known  and  utilized 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  you  should  consider  the  following 
programs: 

Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grante 
(BEOG) .  Eligibility  for  these  grante  has  been 
opened  in  1975-76  to  Include  college  sopho- 
mores and  Juniors,  as  well  as  freshmen,  who 
are  half  or  full-time  studente. 

You  can  get  applications  through  your 
high  schools,  community  agencies,  libraries 
and  colleges,  or  by  writing  to  BEOG,  Box  84, 
Washington,  D.C.  20044. 

Many  people  did  not  know  about  this  pro- 
gram at  all  last  year.  Others  did  not  realize 
that  it  also  was  open  to  studente  who  at- 
tend vocational  and  technical  schools,  or 
that  you  are  accepteble  for  eligibility  with 
a  high  school  equivalency. 

Awards  for  the  1975-76  year  will  average 
about  $800  a  student,  may  go  up  to  $1,400. 

College  Work-Study.  The  CWS  program 
has  $420  million  available  for  studente  in  the 
1975-76  year.  By  providing  summer  and  part- 
time  Jobs  for  studente  with  great  need,  fi- 
nancial aid  officers  can  use  funds  from  this 
program  to  prepare  a  fuU  aid  package. 

The  VS.  government  provides  up  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  salaries  for  studente  who 
qualify,  with  the  average  earned  by  studente 
under  this  program  slightly  more  than  $600 
a  year. 

You  may  average  15  hours  of  work  a  week 
while  attending  classes  or  40  hours  during 
breaks  and  summer. 

National  Direct  Student  Loans.  Even 
though  these  NDSL  funds  are  administered 
by  the  colleges,  90  per  cent  of  the  money 
comes  from  the  Federal  government  and  you 
rauBt  'iemonstrate  your  need. 

Student  aid  officers  determine  If  you  are 
eligible  and  the  total  to  be  loaned.  Maxi- 
mums are:  $2,500  for  studente  In  the  first 
two  yeaj's  of  a  program;  $5,000  for  the  bache- 
lor's degree.  If  you  are  a  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student,  you  can  borrow  up  to 
$10,000. 

You  must  be  enrolled  at  leaet  half-time  to 
qualify.  Repayment  and  interest  (3  per  cent 
a  year)  do  not  begin  until  nine  months  after 
you  stop  your  sludles.  In  some  cases,  all  or 
part  of  yo\ur  lotm  can  be  canceled  if  you  enter 
certain  fields  or  the  armed  forces. 

Apply  through  your  coUege  financial  aid 
officer. 

OoTernment      Student      Loan      Program 
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(OSLP)  and  Federally  Insured  Student 
Loans  (FISL).  Some  stetes  have  their  own 
guarantee  for  loans,  but,  for  stetes  that  do 
not,  the  Federal  government  makes  loan  re- 
payment guarantees  available  to  studente 
who  are  attending  college  at  least  part  time. 

Some  states  may  stipulate  only  fuU-tlms 
studente  are  eligible. 

Studente  at  many  vocational,  business, 
trade,  correspondence  and  technical  schools 
also  are  eligible  for  guaranteed  loans.  (But 
beware  of  gyps  in  this  field  which  are  biirt- 
ing  the  many  reputeble  schools.  Don't  be 
lured  by  fanciful  promises.) 

Loans  may  be  up  to  $2,500  a  year,  or  a  total 
of  $7,500  for  undergraduates — from  banks, 
savings  institutions,  insurance  companies, 
pension  plans,  credit  unions  and  some  col- 
leges. 

If  you  need  to  borrow  more  than  $2,000, 
or  if  your  family  adjusted  Income  is  more 
than  $15,000,  your  need  for  the  loan  must  b« 
verified  by  the  college  financial  officer. 

You  begin  to  repay  a  maximum  7  per 
cent  interest  nine  to  12  months  after  you 
leave  school.  In  a  few  cases — if  you  Join  the 
Peace  Corps  or  the  armed  forces  or  if  you 
continue  your  studies — repayment  of  the 
loan  can  be  deferred. 


SHOULD  RUMSFELD  AND  BUSH 
TAKE  THE  PLEDGE? 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
would  be  regrettable  if  political  consid- 
erations were  permitted  to  delay  or  in- 
hibit the  President's  desire  to  exercise 
leadership  through  the  Individuals  he 
nominates  to  key  executive  positions. 
Tom  Wicker  stated  this  argument  with 
precision  and  clarity  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  14,  1975: 

Shouia  Rumsfeld  and  Bush  Takc  the 

Plesdoe? 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

If  the  Democrate  who  control  Congress 
nave  a  good  reason  not  to  confirm  Etonald 
Runisfeld  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  It  is  not 
that  be  might  be  President  Ford's  running 
mate  in  1976.  And  if  the  same  Democrats 
have  a  good  reason  to  deny  confirmation  to 
George  Bush  as  director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  it  Is  not  that  he  once  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 

In  fact,  the  two  cases  are  quite  different. 
To  take  that  of  Mr.  Rumsfeld  first:  As  a 
former  member  of  Congress,  a  former  ambas- 
sador to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion and  more  recently  a  high-level  Presiden- 
tial assistant,  he  not  only  meete  the  general 
standard  of  experience  that  has  been  re- 
quired of  previous  Secretaries  of  Defense;  he 
is  at  least  as  weU-qualified  as,  say,  Melvln 
Laird  was  in  1969,  or  any  number  of  busi- 
nessmen who  preceded  him  to  the  Pentagon 
In  the  Elsenhower  Administration. 

Unless  Congressional  inquisitors  turn  up 
some  conflict  of  interest  or  other  disqualify- 
ing fact,  therefore,  Mr.  Rumsfeld's  political 
future  should  be  his  own  business.  Previous 
Secretaries  have  been  forced  in  some  cases 
to  forsake  valuable  stock  holdings;  but  no 
one  demanded  of  them  that  they  shed  am- 
bition. Indeed,  at  least  one  Secretary.  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  wm  actively  considered  by 
President  Ljmdon  Johnson  as  a  possible  nin- 
ning  mate  In  1964. 

Nor  is  there  anything  so  Inherently  non- 
political  about  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  Mr.  Rumsfeld  or  anyone  should  have 
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to  rule  hlinaelf  out  of  post-Psntagon  politics. 
He  turn  pledged  not  to  make  partisan  ■pnerticni 
'Of  Mr-  Jtord  next  year,  which  is  siifflclent 
observance  ot  whatever  nonpolltlcal  appear- 
ance the  Pentagon  should  maintain.  Besides, 
•ven  If  Congress  could  force  him  to  forswear 
the  chance  to  be  a  Vlce-Presldentlal  candi- 
date next  year,  should  such  an  imposed  con- 
«"ttonby  Democrats  take  precedence  over 
Mr.  Pord's  choice  of  a  running  mate  or  the 
Republican  National  Convention's  right  to 
choose  Its  own  candidates?  Hardly. 

Finally,  what  la  wrong  with  a  President 
maneuvering  men  of  political  potential  into 
advantageous  positions,  so  long  as  they  are 
qualifled  for  those  positions?  Why  shouldn't 
Mr.  Ford,  or  any  President,  move  able  as- 
sociates Into  demanding  positions  if  they 
are  convinced  that  the  results  will  enhance 
the  public  standing  of  the  associates? 

The  case  of  George  Bush  is  entirely  differ- 
ent, because  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
C.I.A.  are  different.  Almost  by  Its  nature,  the 
Defense  Department  cannot  be  kept  out  of 
poliUcs;  while  the  CJJi.  must  be  kept  out 
of  politics.  Not  only  are  its  resources  too 
secret  and  too  vast  to  place  under  any  but 
the  most  rigidly  neutral  control;  but  Its  In- 
telligence reports  to  the  Government  must 
be  kept  as  free  as  possible  of  partisan  or 
ideological  taint.  Anyone  who  heads  a  secret 
intelligence  agency,  moreover,  probably  is 
disqualified  by  the  Job  Itself— by  the  agen- 
cy's entanglements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, by  the  dlstastefxu  orders  which  may 
have  to  be  given — ^from  becoming  an  ac- 
cepUble  head  of  state. 

For  those  reasons,  the  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress seem  within  their  rights  and  respon- 
slbiliUes  to  seek  reasonable  assurances  that 
Mr.  Bush  wlU  not  be  8nf.^5hed  from  the  C J.A. 
to  the  Republican  ticket  next  year.  And  in 
fact  any  potential  C.I.A.  director  who  might 
be  nominated  by  any  President  of  either 
party  might  reasonably  be  required  to  for- 
sake national  poUtical  ambition  and  express 
wlUlngness  to  continue  serving  in  the  next 
Administration.  Like  the  directorship  of  the 
F3.I.,  this  U  not  a  Job  that  should  change 
hands  every  time  a  new  President  Is  sworn  In. 
,  It  is  another  thing,  however,  to  assume 
that  a  past  party  chairman  of  necessity  is 
mch  a  partisan  ngure  that  he  oould  not  be 
trusted  to  keep  the  C.I.A.  out  of  politics  The 
■ecord  shows  that  the  trained  professional 
aichard  Helms,  failed  to  keep  the  C.I.A.  out 
>f  politics;  and  that  vaunted  nonpollticians 
>efore  him,  Uke  AUen  Dulles  and  John  Mc- 
Jone,  failed  to  prevent  some  of  the  illegal 
tractices  now  being  disclosed. 

Mr.  Bush's  political  experience— backed  by 
lis  essentially  nonpartisan  service  at  the 
rnlted  Nattons  and  in  Chlna^mlght  even 
1  •e  an  asset  at  the  C.I_A.  His  knowledge  of 
lolltlcs  could  have  helped  him  to  see  the 
1  Itfalls  into  which  the  agency  was  slipping 
I  a  recent  years;  liis  experience  in  Congress 
1  light  have  Served  it  better  In  its  current 
I  gony  than  the  professional,  WiUlam  Colbv 
]  as  been  able  to  do. 
If  the  Senate  finds  that  Mr.  Bush  is  not 

<  uallfied  by  reason  of  character  or  experience 
1  u  he«l  the  ClJk.,  of  course  he  should  not  be 

<  onflrmed;  but  the  mere  fact  of  his  political 
I  ackground  should  not  make  such  a  finding 
1  levltable,  much  less  automatic 
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November  17,  1975 


BARRY  A8HTON  AND  WOLF 
KOCHMANN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

ov  caurouna 
IN  THE  HOT78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ad- 
c  res8  myself  on  behalf  of  two  extraordi- 


nary gentlemen,  Barry  Ashton  and  Wolf 
Kochmann  and  their  company,  Ashton- 
Kochmann  Productions,  Inc.  These  two 
have  received  an  honor  never  before  ac- 
corded any  American.  In  recognition  of 
our  country's  Bicentennial,  Japan's  well- 
known  Toho  Productions  has  invited  the 
two  Americans  to  Tokyo  to  produce  a 
special  "American  Bicentennial"  stage 
presentation  for  Toho's  famed  Nlchlgekl 
Theatre.  The  Nlchlgekl  is  world-re- 
nowned for  Its  stage  presentations  and 
has  been  frequently  compared  through- 
out the  Orient  and  the  world  with  the 
Los  Angeles'  Music  Center,  and  the 
famed  Radio  City  Music  Hall  In  New 
York  City. 

In  Japan,  Toho  Productions  occupies 
a  position  of  reverence;  Toho  is  the 
mcmoUth  of  Japan's  ever-growing  enter- 
tainment Industry.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
extraordinary  recognition  of  the  talents 
of  Messrs.  Ashton  and  Kochmann  that 
they  were  requested  to  produce  this  very 
special  "American  Bicentennial."  Rarely, 
If  ever,  does  Toho  go  outside  Japan  Iri 
search  of  talented  entrepreneurs.  This  is 
precisely  what  Toho  has  done,  however. 
In  their  choice  of  Messrs.  Ashton  and 
Kochmann  and  their  production  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Ashton  will,  this  month,  embark 
on  a  nationwide  search  for  20  of  our  most 
aU-American,"  aU-talented  young 
women— the  best  America  has  to  offer. 
These  20  American  dancers  will  travel 
to  Tokyo  and  wlU  then  prepare  for  their 
showcasing  in  this  very  special  segment 
for  the  Nlchlgekl  Theatre.  This  segment 
is  a  "first"— never  before  has  a  group  of 
Americans  been  seen  on  the  stage  of  this 
fine  theater. 

In  addition,  I  am  happy  to  add,  our 
American  ladles  will  then  Join  their 
Japanese  counterparts  for  the  grand  fi- 
nale, also  staged  by  Ashton  and  Koch- 
mann. 

This  endeavor  of  Mr.  Ashton  and  Mr 
Kochmann  wUl  not  only  reflect  their 
own  individual  and  tandem  talents  but 
most  importantly,  will  bring  together  the 
two  great  countries  of  the  East  and  West 
to  a  massive,  joint  salute  to  our  Nation's 
200th  anniversary. 

The  contributions  I  have  mentioned— 
all  attributable  to  Messrs.  Ashton  and 
Kochmann— WlU  promote  unity  between 
Ixw  Angeles  and  Tokyo  and  the  peoples 
of  both  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Japan— one  of  our  closest  allies  I 
sincerely  and  most  strongly  feel  that  the 
work  of  these  two  men  is  worthy  of  what- 
ever honors  can  be  conferred. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
toe  recent  visit  of  Japan's  Emperor  Hlro- 
hlto  serves  to  point  out  more  than  ever 
how  far  both  nations  have  traveled  hi 
their  joint  journey  across  the  Pacific  I 
would  also  add  that  the  Messrs.  Ashton 
and  Kochmann— while  most  certainly 
not  of  political  nor  "statesmen"  status- 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  continue  our 
vitally  Important  East  and  West  rela- 
tionship. 

TTie  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  State 
or  California  are  very  proud  of  these 
two  gentlemen. 


BIO  BROTHER  AND  THE  CLAM 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
is  not  satisfied  with  regulating  the  lives 
of  citizens  alone.  PDA  now  hopes  to 
extend  its  authority  over  shellfish.  It 
hopes  to  promulgate  regulations  which 
require  biographical  histories  of  individ- 
ual clams  and  oysters  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  to  the  palate  of  the  gourmet. 
It  is  pushing  rules  which  force  fishermen 
into  devoting  more  time  to  recordkeep- 
ing, writing  the  who's  who  of  shellfish, 
than  to  actually  fishing. 

This  would  be  funny  were  it  not  so 
tragic,  because  what  the  PDA  is  planning 
would  effectWely  end  the  livelihoods  of 
thousands  of  watermen  around  this 
country  and  destroy  a  $200  million  in- 
dustry. Its  overly  stringent  regulations 
to  solve  a  problem  which  does  not  exist 
result  in  outrageous  overhead  costs  for 
the  fisherman  and  processors,  added 
costs  which,  in  the  end,  hurt  the  con- 
sumer and  devastate  the  waterman  who 
caimot  afford  to  stay  in  business. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,    "The   PDA's   Happy   Clams" 
speaks    to    this    point,    and    I    submit 
it   for   your    information.    Because    of 
the  bill  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  7153,  and 
other  efforts  to  place  a  moratorium  on 
proposed  PDA  regulations  until  the  com- 
pletion   of    a    comprehensive    impact 
study,  there  is  still  hope  for  the  twin 
fates  of  clam  and  citizen. 
The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Wed 
Nov.  12,  1975] 
The  FDA's  Happy  Clams 


What  has  your  federal  government  done 
for  you  lately?  Just  wait  a  while.  The  nice 
people  at  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
never  ones  to  let  grass  grow  under  their  feet 
are  about  to  impose  a  regulation  on  the  shell- 
fish industry  that  will  make  it  a  little  bit 
safer  for  you  to  eart  an  oyster  or  a  clam 

Never  mind  that  there  hasn't  been  a  seri- 
ous problem  with  tainted  clams  or  oysters  for 
30  years,  since  the  industry  and  state  gov- 
ernments combined  in  a  voluntary  program 
of  shellfish  bed  inspections.  To  be  really 
safe  FDA  wants  the  oyster  and  clam  har- 
vesters to  tag  and  segregate  on  their  boats 
sheUflsh  that  are  taken  from  different  beds. 
Processors  would  also  be  required  to  continue 
this  process  so  that  right  down  to  retail  it 
WlU  be  possible  to  trace  back  to  a  tainted 
shellfish  bed.  Should  an  oyster  eater  turn 
green,  PDA  wUl  be  able  to  shut  down  Its  bed 
of  origin  in  a  Jiffy. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  this  extra  safe- 
ty is  that  it  won't  cost  the  government  a 
penny.  The  shellfish  harvester  and  processors 
in  thU  $200  mUlion  Industry  will  have  to 
redesign  their  boats  and  plants,  which  FDA 
allows  may  run  to  $26  mlUlon.  PDA 
didn't  bother  with  an  inflation  impact  study 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  obviously  trivial 
there  being  so  few  oysters  and  clams  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  StabUity, 
though,  figures  the  move  woiUd  push  the 
price  of  a  pint  of  oysters,  now  about  $2  40 
up  to  about  $3.40,  cutting  oyster  demand 
and  wiping  out  a  lot  of  Uttle  harvesters  and 
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processors.  An  extra  dollar  a  pint?  That's 
not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  to  guarantee  that 
if  you  eat  a  bad  oyster  FDA  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  where  it  came  from.  Is  it? 


THE  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  A 
NEW  YORK  CITY  DEFAULT 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
soon  be  voting  on  H.R.  10481  which 
would  provide  for  Federal  guarantees  of 
New  York  City  debt.  In  connection  with 
this  legislation,  there  has  been  an  on- 
going*  debate  about  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  a  New  York  City  default. 
The  November  1975  Monthly  Economic 
Letter,  published  by  First  National  City 
Bank,  contains  an  interesting  analysis 
of  the  economic  consequences  of  a  de- 
fault. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  several  conclusions 
of  the  Citibank  analysis. 

Regarding  the  effects  of  a  default  on 
the  mimlclpal  bond  market,  the  report 
notes: 

Many  people  worry  that  a  default  by  New 
York  City  would  lead  to  a  drying  up  of  funds 
to  other  cities.  While  a  number  of  state  and 
local  governments  are  subject  to  skeptical 
scrutiny  in  the  marketplace  today,  and  some 
are  virtually  barred  from  the  market  at  this 
time,  municipal  bond  yields  on  the  average 
are  not  high  in  relation  to  other  bond  yields. 
In  fact,  municipal  yields,  on  the  whole,  are 
relatively  much  lower  today  than  they  were 
in  1969  when  Congress  threatened  to  abridge 
the  tax-exempt  privilege  of  municipalities. 

The  Citibank  report  goes  on  to  discuss 
possible  effects  of  a  default  on  the  bank- 
ing system.  To  quote  again: 

Central  to  the  thesis  that  a  default  would 
set  off  a  chain  reaction  in  financial  markets 
is  the  fear  of  a  wholesale  fiight  of  funds  from 
banks  holding  substantial  obligations  of  New 
York  State,  New  York  City,  and  other  major 
cities  and  agencies  in  the  state.  This  pos- 
sibility seems  extremely  remote  since  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  recently  offered  assur- 
ances that  it  would  protect  depositors  and 
preserve  bank  liquidity. 

The  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  issued  a  study  which  states: 

VThUe  it  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely 
how  New  York's  financial  crisis  will  effect 
the  national  economy,  it  is  very  p>osslble  that 
a  default  could  weaken  the  strength  of  the 
economic  recovery. 

The  JEC  staff  ^study  indicates  that  a 
def  aiilt  could  increase  imemplosmient  by 
300,000  and  reduce  the  growth  rate  of 
GNP  by  1  percentage  point  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1976.  These  conclu- 
sions vrere  based  on  computer  analysis 
performed  using  the  Wharton  economet- 
ric model. 

In  evaluating  the  JEC  study,  the  fol- 
lowing comments  in  the  Citibank  report 
should  be  noted: 

Some  economists  have  generalized  from 
tills  local  impact  to  a  curtailment  in  spend- 
ing and  employment  across  the  cotintry.  But 
such  projections,  even  when  they  are  the 
product  of  elaborate  computer  models,  are 
no  better  than  guesswork.  Because  they  have 
been  fitted  to  the  experience  of  the  past  80 
years,  a  period  in  which  there  have  been  no 
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major  municipal  defaults,  the  models  must 
be  manipulated  to  assimie  paralysis  of  the 
l>ond  market  and  a  sharp  drop  in  state  and 
local  spending,  a  procedure  that  predeter- 
mines the  forecast. 

In  short,  there  is  no  firm  basis  on 
which  to  conclude  that  a  New  York  City 
default  would  have  significant  national 
economic  repercussions.  Dire  predictions 
about  the  impact  of  a  default  on  the 
economic  recovery  cannot  be  used  to 
justify  a  Federal  loan  guarantee  for  New 
York  City. 


THE  VETERANS'  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  THE  SEVENTH  DIS- 
TRICT OP  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  November  11,  millions  of  Amer- 
icans will  pause  to  remember  the  contri- 
butions and  sacrifices  made  in  the  last 
200  years  by  members  of  this  coimti^'s 
Armed  Forces.  Our  veterans  deserve  o\a 
respect  and  our  gratitude.  I  believe  it  fit- 
ting, therefore,  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  most  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful endeavor  imdertaken  by  the  vet- 
erans of  my  district. 

Early  this  year  at  my  request,  a  Vet- 
erans' Congressional  Advisory  Commit- 
tee was  organized  to  advise  me  so  that  I 
could  better  understand  and  serve  the 
needs  of  veterans.  The  members  of  the 
committee  have  been  chosen  by  veterans 
themselves,  one  from  each  established 
veterans'  organization  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  others  from  local  colleges  and 
from  agencies  designed  to  aid  veterans. 
The  committee  members  are  in  constant 
contact  with  my  district  oCQce.  It  meets 
monthly  to  discuss  and  evaluate  legis- 
lation upon  which  I  am  then  advised,  to 
develop  efforts  to  deal  with  various  prob- 
lems concerning  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  to  help  the  congressional 
oflace  provide  assistance  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove employment  opportxmities  for 
veterans. 

I  have  foimd  my  Congressional  Vet- 
erans' Advisory  Committee  an  invalu- 
able aid  in  educating  me  and  my  staff 
of  the  needs  of  veterans  and  to  maximiz- 
ing the  ability  of  my  office  to  help  the 
veterans  of  my  district.  I  feel  that  I  am 
most  fortunate  to  have  such  dedicated 
assistance.  The  following  people  have 
my  sincere  gratitude  and  thanks  for  their 
efforts  in  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinual operation  of  the  Congressional 
Veterans'  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Seventh  District  of  California: 

Guy  Alberlgo,  Diablo  Valley  College 
Veterans'  representative. 

Ron  Bean,  Diablo  Valley  College  Vet- 
erans' representative. 

Olan  C.  Belton,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  Veterans'  Employment  Service. 

Hugh  Berdan,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

E>ale  Bosley,  American  Legion. 

Waymond  Bradley,  Contra  Costa  Col 
lege  Veterans'  representative. 
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Shaffe  T.  Courey,  Military  Order  of 
Purple  Heart. 

Jim  Friedl,  Fleet  Reserve  Association. 

Ryland  Freeman,  Fleet  Reserve 
Association. 

George  R.  King,  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

John  W.  Lay,  American  Ex-Prisoners 
of  War. 

George  Newcomb,  World  War  I  Vet- 
erans. 

K.  Wayne  Pope,  Amvets. 

Elmer  Rieger,  Veterans  Service  Officer 
for  Contra  Costa  Coimty. 

Al  St.  John,  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

FeUciano  Salcido,  American  G.I. 
Forum. 

Eletmor  Sheehan,  Veteran's  Office, 
Diablo  Valley  College. 

Manuel  R.  Souza,  Pearl  Harbor  Sur- 
vivors. 

Doima  WlUets,  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

Robert  E.  Wise,  Regular  Veterans'  As- 
sociation. 


MORE  QUESTIONS  FOR  COMMERCE 
SECRETARY  MORTON  CONCERN- 
ING THE  ARAB  BOYCOTT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHT7SETT8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  prepa- 
ration for  upcoming  hearings  on  poli- 
cies imdertaken  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment with  respect  to  the  Arab  boy- 
cott, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rosenthal),  who  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Operation!* 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Consumer, 
and  Monetary  Affairs,  has  sent  a  series 
of  letters  to  Secretary  Morton  detailing 
the  specific  interests  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Two  previous  letters  have  been  in- 
serted into  the  Record.  A  third  letter, 
dated  November  10,  is  reproduced  be-, 
low.  I  am  certain  that  aJl  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  hearing  the 
response  of  Secretary  Morton  to  all  of 
these  questions  when  he  appears  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. I  am  confident  that  Increased  con- 
gressional scrutiny  will  reveal  in  greater 
depth  the  discrepancy  between  the  anti- 
boycott  rhetoric  and  proboycott  poli- 
cies practiced  by  this  administration. 

The  letters  follow: 

NOVEMBEB  to,  1975. 
Hon.  ROGEKS  C.  B.  MOBTON, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Secret akt:  The  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce,  Consumer  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, in  carrying  out  congressional  responsi- 
bility to  oversee  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  desires  the  follow- 
ing information : 

1.  In  your  administration  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  set  forth  any  distinction 
you  make  relating  to  (a)  boycott  requests 
and   (b)   boycott-related  requeste. 

2.  How  do  you  correlate  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration's alleged  urging  of  U.S.  com- 
panies to  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  Arab 
boycott  or  boycott -related  requeste  and, 
at  the  same  time,  urging  U.S.  companies  to 
invest  in  Egypt  to  produce  goods  for  the 
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Mldeart  markete   In   which   cue   the   com- 
panies must  provide  documents  that  they 
have  ceaaed  aU  dealing  with  Israel?  A  full 
and  complete  poUcy  statement   Is  desired. 
3.  ReoenUy  the  Asaoclate  Press  and  the 
Egyptian  State  News  Service  BflNA  reported 
that     Mohammed     Blahgoub     (Muhammed 
Muhjub) ,  Commissioner  General  of  the  Arab 
Boycott   Office,    stated   that    General    Tele- 
phone  and   Electronics   Corporation,   Rock- 
well International  Corporation  and  Berkey 
Photo,  Inc.,  were  placed  on  the  Arab  League's 
Boycott  Office's  "blacklist".  He  stated  that 
thirty  companies  have  been  removed  from 
the  list  including  three  U^.-based  multina- 
tional concerns  with  100  subsidiaries  around 
the  world  dealing  in  cars,  machines,  glass 
and  plastic  products.  Another  statement  at- 
tributed to  Mister  Mahgoub  was  that  Egypt 
asked   the   Arab    Boycott    Office    to   review 
the  situation  of  Ford  Motor  Company  and 
Coca-Cola  Company  so  the  firms  could  es- 
tablish plants  in  Egypt.  In  turn,  he  said  the 
two  VS.  companies  were  requested  to  pre- 
sent documents  proving  they  have  ceased  all 
dealings  with  Israel. 

a.  Have  the  Coca  Cola  Company,  General 
Telephone  &  Electronics  Corporation,  Rock- 
well International  Corporation,  and  Berkey 
Photo,  Inc..  reported  Arab  boycott  or  boycott- 
related  requests  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce? 

b.  Kindly  provide  the  Subcommittee  with 
copies  of  all  Internal  Department  of  Com- 
merce memoranda  and  documents  relating  to 
the  Arab  boycott  or  boycott-related  requests 
made  of  the  Coca  Cola  Company,  General 
Telephone  &  Electronics  Corporation,  Rock- 
well International  Corporation  and  Berkey 
Photo,  Inc. 

c.  Please  provide  a  statement  of  the  De- 
partment's position  and  action  steps  re- 
garding the  Coca  Cola  Company  fact  situa- 
tion, as  weU  as  General  Telephone  St  Elec- 
tronics Corporation.  RockweU  International 
Corporation  and  Berkey  Photo.  Inc. 

d.  Kindly  provide  the  Subcommittee  with 
all  interagency  memoranda  and  documents 
relating  to  the  Arab  boycott  or  boycott-re- 
lated requests  made  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, the  Coca  Cola  Company,  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  Corporation.  RockweU 
International  Corporation  and  Berkey  Photo 
Inc. 

e.  Kindly  provide  the  Subcommittee  with 
the  names  of  the  three  US.-based  multina- 
tional companies  of  which  the  names  were 
removed  from  the  Arab  League's  Boycott 
office  "blacklist". 

f .  Kindly  supply  the  Subcommittee  with  all 
Internal  and  interagency  memoranda  and 
documents  relating  to  the  Arab  boycott-re- 
lated matters  concerning  the  three  multina- 
tional corporations. 

4.  Adnan  Khashoggl  Is  the  Saudi  Arabian 
middleman,  sometimes  bagman,  who  figured 
In  the  Northrop,  Raytheon,  Litton  Industries 
and  other  incidents  involving  payoff  and  pos- 
sible bribery.  The  US.  Embassay  m  Saudi 
ArabU  constantly  and  continually  wires  your 
Department  recommending  the  services  of 
Mr.  Khashoggl  and/or  his  companies  as  an 
agent  or  representative  for  U.S.  firms  intend- 
ing to  or  doing  business  In  Saudi  ArabU 
The  telegrams  are  filed  by  the  Embassy  as 
part  of  a  routine  service  to  U.S.  business 
^^^r,J°^  ^°'""*  Traders  Data  Report 
(WTDR)  Program  (a  Department  of  Com- 
merce program  operated  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  State).  In  this  case  your 
Department  and  the  Department  of  State 
continue  to  provide  recommendations  as  to 
the  reliability  and  reputation  of  Mr  Kha- 
shoggl, his  associates  and  companies  for  a 
standard  $15  fee. 

a^  In  view  of  the  disclosures  concerning 
Northrop,  Raytheon,  Utton  Induatrlee  and 
others  and  their  relationship  with  Mr.  Kha- 
shoggl. why  does  your  Department,  under  the 
WDTR  Program,  continue  to  recommend  Mr 
^aahoggl  and/or  hla  associated  companies? 
set  forth  In  »  fuU  and  complete  sUtement 
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I 

the  Department's  present  policy  position  con- 
cerning the  recommending  of  Individuals 
such  as  Mr.  Khashoggl. 

b.  When  was  the  standard  $15  fee  estab- 
lished for  such  services? 

c.  What  is  the  actual  estimated  cost  for 
each  such  WTDR  Program  request  made?  Has 
a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  such  cost  and  op- 
erations been  made?  If  so,  the  Subcommittee 
desires  a  copy  of  such  a  report. 

d.  Break  down  Item  c,  as  to  the  estimated 
cost  of  telecommunications,  research,  com- 
pilation and  forwarding  of  a  WTDR  Report. 

Tour   prompt   attention    to    this   request 
would  be  gratefully  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 

Chairman. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  DETENTE? 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 


OF  maao 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now  many  Americans  have  won- 
dered why  the  United  States  seems  to 
make  so  many  foreign  policy  blunders— 
blimders  that  seem  to  work  out  to  the 
advantage  of  our  adversaries.  Many  peo- 
ple have  asked  why  we  did  not  go  for  all- 
out  victory  in  Korea,  even  when  we  could 
have  done  so  without  risking  another 
world   war   because   at   that   time   the 
United  States  was  the  sole  possesser  of 
the  atomic  bomb  and  the  means  to  deliver 
it.  Going  back  a  httle  further,  many  ask 
why  the  United  States  made  such  mas- 
sive concessions  to  Stalin  at  the  close  of 
World  War  H.  UteraUy  giving  the  Com- 
munists half  of  Europe  and  enslaving 
millions  and  millions  of  people,  when 
there  was  absolutely  no  reason  to  do  so. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  wanted 
to  know  just  why  it  was  that  we  fought  a 
10-year  "no-win"  war  in  Vietnam  that 
caused  great  turmoil  within  our  country 
and  weakened  us  strategically  and  eco- 
nomically whUe  the  Soviet  Union  rapidly 
built  up  their  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
Then  we  go  to  the  bargaining  table  with 
Russia  and  agree  to  a  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  pact— SALT  I— that  allows 
the  Russians  to  have  50  percent  more 
ballistic    missiles    with    much    greater 
throw-weight  than  we  do— aU  in  the 
name   of  Henry   Kissinger's   policy   of 
"detente." 

There  are  a  number  of  explanations 
and  theories  for  the  tragic  events  men- 
tioned. Recently,  I  ran  across  one  that 
is  chilling  to  say  the  least.  It  was  of- 
fered by  Dr.  Howard  Kershner  of  the 
Northwood  Institute  in  Houston,  Tex.  Dr. 
Kershner's  comment  is  as  follows: 
Ouam  or  I3trwm*? 
(By  Howard  K.  Kershner) 
At  mid-century.  Republican  Congressman 
B.  carroU  Reece  of  Tennessee  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  investigate 
the  big  foundations.  A  friend  of  mine.  Nor- 
man  Dodd,  was  associate  counsel  In  charge 
or  rpsearch.  One  of  his  responsibilities  was  to 
Interview  the  president,  or  other  officers  of 
the  larger  foundations.  Among  others,  he 'in- 
terrlewed  B4r.  Rowan  Oalther,  at  that  time 
president  of  the  Ford  Ftoundatlon 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Dodd's  request  for  Infor- 
mation as  to  how  the  policies  of  the  founda- 
tions were  determined,  Mr.  Galther  replied- 
"We  who  are  working  for  the  large  f ounda- 
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tloQs,  formerly  worked  for  the  State  D^art- 
ment,  the  MarshaU  Plan,  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Association,  or 
other  foreign  relief  agencies.  In  those  capac- 
ities, we  were  working  under  Instructions 
from  the  White  House  to  bring  about  such 
sociological,  economic,  and  political  changes 
as  would  make  union  with  Communist  Rus- 
sia easy  and  comfortable  for  the  American 
people." 

"Now,"  he  continued,  "In  the  foimdatlons 
we  are  working  toward  the  same  objective." 
That  was  a  frank  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  detente.  Years  earlier  Franklin  Roosevelt 
inaugurated  the  poUcy  when  he  reversed  the 
policies  of  foiur  prevloiis  Presidents:  Wilson, 
Harding,  Coolldge,  Hoover,  and  their  secre. 
tarles  of  state,  by  recognizing  Oommunist 
Russia.  Prom  that  day  to  this,  every  man 
who  raised  his  voice  against  communism  In 
high  places  In  our  country  was  persecuted, 
hoimded,  and  in  some  cases,  lost  his  life  as 
a  reward  for  his  efforts  to  counteract  the 
Communist  movement  in  our  country. 

What  Rowan  Galther  reported,  as  stated 
above,  was  In  line  with  this  policy  of  assist- 
ing communism. 

It  Is  hard  for  patriotic  Americans  to  be- 
lieve these  facts.  I  asked  Norman  Dodd  to 
give  me  a  written  statement  concerning  the 
Incident  I  have  quoted.  He  did  so,  and  I  have 
it  on  file.  I  have  quoted  it  on  the  pUtform. 
over  the  radio,  and  In  print,  for  a  score  of 
years,  and  It  has  never  been  challenged. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  RELATIVELY  SAFE 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  couple  of  months,  I  have  talked 
to  many  of  my  colleagues  about  the  need 
for  Federal  financial  backing  of  New 
York  City.  It  appears  their  maU  against 
such  aid  is  based  on  a  number  of  mis- 
conceptions. One  of  the  greatest  miscon- 
ceptions is  New  York's  level  of  crime 

New  York  has  long  endured  notoriety 
as  a  city  of  crime,  a  notoriety  which  is 
undeserved.  In  1972,  New  York  ranked 
last  among  13  major  cities  in  crime  per 
population.  The  figures,  based  on  scien- 
tific polling  techniques,  were  compiled  by 
the  Census  Bureau  for  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration. 

The  overall  findings  show  that  In  1972 
New  Yorkers  were  victims  of  violent 
crimes  less  frequently  than  the  residents 
of  the  12  other  major  cities  studied,  and 
Specifically.  New  Yorkers  had  a  signifi- 
cantly smaUer  chance  of  being  raped 
assaulted,  or  having  their  households 
broken  into.  For  example.  New  York  was 
tied  for  last  In  the  number  of  rapes  per 
resident  over  12.  This  pattern  Is  also  re- 
flected in  other  categories  of  crime:  New 
York  was  sixth  in  robberies,  twelfth  in 
auto  thefts,  and  last  in  assaults,  burgla- 
ries, and  larcenies. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  1973  and 
1974  crime  statistics  for  the  13  cities  con- 
firms the  1972  results.  New  York  contin- 
ued to  rank  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in 
violent  crimes,  especially  In  the  cate- 
gories of  assault,  burglary,  rape,  and 
larceny. 

I  commend  the  following  LEAA  chart 

to  my  coUeagues  so  that  they  may  see  for 

themselves  that  New  York  Is  not  the 

city  of  crime"  that  some  make  it  out 

to  be: 
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CRIME  VICTIMIZATION  IN  13  SELECTED  CITIES  FOR  1972 
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Crime  victimization  rate  per  1,000  residents  12  and  over 


Commercial  victimization  per 
Household  victimization  per  1,000  households   1.000  business  estobhshments 


Crimes 
victims 


Rape  and 

attempted 

rape 


Robbery 


Assault 


Burglary 


Household 
larcency 


Auto 
theft 


Burglary 


Robbery 


Ratio  o< 

unreported 

cfime  to 

reported 

crime 


Detroit  .. . -• ^ 

Denver."!"!...- f  ?  17 

Philadelphia  fl  J  w 

Portland,  Ore «  f  4c 

Baltimore *»  *  S 

Chicago'  56  3  » 

Cleveland 54  Z  Z» 

Los  Angeles  53  Z  }b 

Atlanta S  2  10 

Dallas «  2  W 

Newark «  }  f' 

St.  Louis «  >  II 

New  York  »  1  Z4 

1  Information  for  5  largest  cities  covers  1972.  Information  for  8  others  is  based  on  surveys 
carried  out  in  July-October  1972  covering  previous  12  mos. 


33 
48 
34 
40 
28 
27 
26 
35 
30 
31 
12 
25 
11 


174 
1S8 
109 
151 
116 
118 
124 
148 
161 
147 
123 
125 
68 


106 

168 

37 

149 

100 

77 

80 

131 

102 

147 

44 

81 

33 


49 
U 
42 
3« 
3S 
36 
76 
42 
29 
24 
37 
47 
26 


615 
443 
390 
3SS 

S7S 
317 
357 
311 
741 
3SS 
631 
S31 
328 


179 
54 

116 
39 

135 
77 
77 
47 

157 
48 
96 
94 

too 


2.7  to  1. 
2.9  to  1. 

5.1  to  I. 
2.6  to  1. 

2.2  to  1. 

2.8  to  1. 
2.4  to  1. 

2.9  to  I. 

2.3  to  1. 
2.6  to  U 

1.4  to  1. 

1.5  to  1. 
2.1  to  1. 


Source:  National  Crime  Panel  Surveys,  Laws  Enforcement  Assisttnce  Administration.  Justice 
Department 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSO- 
CIATION REPRESENTATIVE  TEST- 
IFIES ON  BEHALF  OF  2  MILLION 
SMALL  ■  BUSINESSMEN  URGING 
PRESERVATION  OF  ROBINSON- 
PATMAN  ACT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act  and  Related  Matters 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez,  the  able  gentleman  from 
Texas,  is  currently  conducting  a  series  of 
informative  hearings  concerning  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  John  E.  Lewis, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Small  Business  Association,  recently  tes- 
tified before  the  subcommittee  on  behalf 
of  his  association  which  is  among  53  other 
associations  representing  2  million  small 
businesses  urging  preservation  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Mr.  Lewis  strongly  supported  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act,  opposed  any  weaken- 
ing amendments  and  urged  more  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  act  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  with  prosecution  of  vio- 
lators. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
important  matter.  I  place  the  statement 
by  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statement  of  John  Lewis 

I  am  John  E.  Lewis.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Small  Business  Associ- 
ation. When  top  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  began  sending  up  their  trial  bal- 
loons aljout  the  repeal  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act.  or  the  revising  of  a  number  of  Ite 
provisions — we  were  alarmed. 

When  their  drafts  of  proposed  legislation 
which  would  "reform"  Roblnson-Patman  by 
emasculating  It  began  surfacing — we  recog- 
nized that  the  threat  to  Robtoson-Patman 
was  a  reality. 

Because  of  the  concern  of  the  members  of 
National  Small  Business  Association  about 
this  threat  to  the  "Magna  Carta  of  Small 
Business."  we  conferred  with  other  trade  as- 
sociations whose  Industries  and  members 
represented  a  most  substantial  segment  of 
the  10  V^  million  smaU  business  community. 


They  were  as  equally  concerned  as  National 
SmaU  Business  Association. 

Therefore,  we  recognized  that  small  busi- 
ness needed  a  forum  to  ( 1 )  counter  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Sims  of  July  10.  1975.  before 
the  Subconurilttee  on  Activities  of  Regula- 
tory Agencies  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee:  (2)  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
the  need  of  Roblnson-Patman;  and  (3)  to 
express  the  concerns  of  the  small  business 
community  about  any  attempt  to  repeal  or 
weaken  the  Act. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  most  grateful 
to  the  Hon.  Joe  Evlns.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  for  establishing 
this  Special  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust Law  Enforcement. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez for  accepting  tfte  Chairmanship  of  this 
Special  Subconmiittee  and  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee. 

We  are  also  most  grateful  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Hon.  Everette  Maclntyre  as 
Special  Counsel.  No  fairer,  or  more  objec- 
tive, or  more  knowledgeable  expert  on  Rob- 
lnson-Patman  could   have   been   secured. 

We  believe  that  small  business  would  be 
so  disadvantaged  If  Roblnson-Patman  were 
repealed  or  weakened  by  amendments  that 
their  major  battle  would  be  one  of  survival. 
There  Is  no  question  that  thousands  would 
be  driven  from  the  market  place.  There 
would  be  a  disastrous  Impact  on  our  eco- 
nomy, tax  revenues,  and  Jobs. 

It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  prohibit 
predatory  practices  that  would  destroy  both 
competition  and  competitors. 

To  paraphrase  Justice  Holmes:  "The  life 
of  competition  Is  not  price;  the  life  of  com- 
petition   iB    numbers    (of    competitors)." 

Repeal  or  weakening  of  Roblnson-Patman 
would  severely  Jeopardize  our  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  accelerate  the  trend 
toward  giantism  In  the  dlstlbutlon  of  com- 
modities. The  greatest  bulwark  against 
monopoly  Is  a  strong  small  business  com- 
munity. To  Insure  that  small  business  re- 
mains strong  In  numbers  and  In  economic 
health,  It  needs  fair  rules  of  competition  as 
typified  by  Roblnson-Patman. 

But  the  mere  existence  of  a  statute  on 
the  books  Is  not  enough.  It  must  be  en- 
forced. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has. 
In  effect,  abandoned  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act. 

In  1969,  the  Conmilsslon  filed  eight  Robln- 
son-Patman complaints  and  nine  orders.  In 
1972,  five  complaints  and  two  orders  were 
Issued.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
there  were  only  two  complaints  Issued  and 
three  orders  entered. 

The  record  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  almost  unbelievable.  Section  3  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  is  directed  to  preda- 
tory prlclng_a©d  price  discrimination  for 
the  purposeor  destroying  competition.  Since 
Roblnson-Patman  waa  enacted  In  1938,  the 


Department  of  Justice  has  not  yet  success- 
fully prosecuted  a  litigated  case  under  Sec- 
tion 3. 

Small  business  is  still  suffering  from  a 
most  severe  recession.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  tamper  with  a  basic  fair  play  antitrust 
statute.  Instead  It  Is  essential  that  Robln- 
son-Patman be  preserved  without  weakening 
amendments  and  that,  for  the  first  time. 
It  be  enforced. 

We  urge  that  the  existence  of  this  Special 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  Law 
Enforcement  be  continued  so  as  to  serve  as 
a  watchdog  for  the  small  business  com- 
munity. Continuance  of  this  Special  Subcom- 
mittee would  serve  salutary  purposes.  One 
would  be  to  monitor  and  report  to  Congress 
on  the  enforcement  (or  lack  of  enforce- 
ment) of  the  antitrust  statutes  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Another  would  be  Its  service  as  a  vital 
forum  for  the  small  business  community 
In  the  event  that  further  attacks  on  basic 
antitrust  statutes  are  made. 

And  also  very,  very  Important  I  believe  It 
is  essential  that  when  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  goes  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  Congress  and  small  business 
learn  Just  how  much  of  its  budget  is  going 
to  be  allocated  to  the  enforcement  of  Robln- 
son-Patman. They  would  say  exactly  how 
much  they  are  going  to  spend  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  Congress  which  Is  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  enforce  Robln- 
son-Patman. 

Fifty-three  associations  representing  prac- 
tlcally  every  standard  Industrial  classifica- 
tion and  more  than  2  million  small  business 
units,  and  that  Is  a  conservative  figure,  have 
already  been  enlisted  In  urging  preservation 
of  Roblnson-Patman  and  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  basic  antitrust  statute.  Our  own 
Association,  the  National  Small  Business 
Association,  represents  more  than  1,000  of 
the  1,200  standard  Industrial  classifications. 


THE  DETENTE  TIGHTWIRE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
President's  upcoming  trip  to  China  and 
In  light  of  continuing  concern  by  Amer- 
icans over  the  Implications  of  detente, 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  thoughtful  analysis  of  those 
subjects  by  John  J.  CMalley  which  waa 
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recently   published   !n   the   San   DlcKo 
Union. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
I  Reprinted  from  the  San  Diego  Union  Nov  9 
1975] 

KiSSINCKB  WaUU  DIPLOICATIC  TiGHTWIRE 

(By  John  J.  OTtialley) 
Mr.  Kissinger  went  to  China  on  a  mission 
that  most  Americans  would  not  have  under- 
taken at  any  price.  His  purpose  was  to  ar- 
range for  a  state  visit  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  most  populous  country 
in  the  world,  without  knowing  who  was  in 
charge. 

Not  before  he  went.  Not  after  he  returned 

In  the  diplomatic  pecking  order  It  would 

have  been  nice' had  our  secretary  of  state 

been  met,  welcomed— or  at  least  received— 

by  the  prime  minister,  Chou  En-lal. 

But  Chou  dldn-t  show  up.  He  Is  said  to  be 
gravely  Ul.  Not  that  it  would  have  made  any 

TenthParty  Congress  earlier  this  year  liter- 
ally stripped  him  of  all  but  ceremonial  func- 
tions. 

K  J^***?  ^  Kissinger  was  met  and  hosted 
by  Chou  s  deputy-Vice  Prime  Minister  Teng 
Hslao-plng,  possessed  of  better  health 
p^eater  ambitions,  but  even  less  authority 
than  Chou  himself.  "iorny 

And  m  the  wings— Mao  Tse-tung;   alllne 
and  inflrm  but  still  able,  at  the  critical  mo! 

^^1\^^T^^^^  ^  dissatisfaction  with 
So^et-U.S.  detente.  In  characteristic  Chinese 
faahlon  Mao  did  it  by  waiting  untu  tol 
^'i?'^_^l'f_°'.F^*°g«'s  diplomatic  recj- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  romanticist  would  perceive  the  lone 
range  possibility  of  medlatlon-the  concept 
Of  replacing  Slno-Sovlet  fear  and  hatred  with 
an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  tranquility,  as 
the  United  States  serves  In  the  role  of  cat- 
alyst, relying  on  our  deserved  renown  for 
sincerity,  generosity  and  International  good 

.  3^K.,f.^°*'**  *'°"'**  presume  an  American 
capability— a  Kissinger  capability,  if  you 
will— to  maintain  a  stable  relationship  with 
both  camps,  with  a  net  benefit  to  our  coun- 
try and  a  minimal  likelihood  of  hazardous  or 
unfavorable  Involvement  ^™ous  or 

t.J?.^  concept  of  walking  an  International 
tight  wire  Is  obviously  the  course  Mr  Kis- 
singer has  pursued  up  to  this  time,  and  the 
one  which  governed  his  trip  to  Peking 

He  alms,  by  personal  magnetism  alone  to 
persuade  the  two  enemies  that  we  can  h'ave 
a  concurrent  mutual,  helpful  and  non-con- 
flicting relationship  with  both 

„.,'!^"^^*^°*  ^*  *=*"  **°  *^ls  and  still  come 
out  With  a  net  benefit  to  the  United  States 
13  not  clear. 

The  greater  llkeUhood  is  that  each  will 
take  what  It  can  get  from  us— be  it  grain 
technology,  machinery,  credits  or  dlsarma- 
'^i'  ~;*'^'*  ^'^*  ^  nothing  in  return.  Alex- 
ander Solzhenltsyn  describes  It  as  "a  process 
hL*?'^.""'  ^'''"'S  up  and  giving  up,  and 
hoping  that  perhaps  at  some  time  the  wolf 
wiu  have  eaten  enough." 

That,  In  truth,  is  the  reality  of  detente— 
whether  with  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  it 
is  Why  we  would  be  far  better  off  were  Mr. 
gsslngers  pragmatic  side  to  dominate  his 
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C.  Uncertain 

D.  Unacceptable 

E.  Oppose  emphatically 

^  A-B 

a.  Oas    rationing 40 

b.  Gas  tax  at  the  pump  with  a  20 

to  30  gallon  a  month  refund 19 

c.  Oas    tax    "straight    across    the 
board"   _     26 

d.  Research    to  Improve   coal   effi- 
ciency and  gasification  of  coal..  92 

e.  Conversion  to  solar  energy  wher- 
ever  possible 92 

f.  Mass  transit V.V...'.  77 

g.  Prohibition    of    large    automo- 
biles    ^ 38 

h.  Added    tax    on    large    automo- 


D-E 

47 

58 
60 


2 
10 

46 


bUee 


55 


36 


17 

11 

51 
9 


With  our  long  term  survival  In  mind  he 
ought  now  to  tell  the  Chinese  that  so  far  as 
we  are   concerned   the   two  underdeveloped 

^^  \^%  ^°1^^  *°  ^*^«  ^°  manage  on  their 
o^  that  the  leaders  in  Pekln|-whoever 
they  are— can  expect  no  help  or  comfort  from 


Mon,  prominently  attended  by  the  Russians 
and  then  snapping  his  fingers  to  take  the 
Secretary  away  from  his  guMta 
Biao  underscored  his  views  subsequently 

^^  "^''^  °'  ''"•''ous  credentUIs,  com- 

cs^rcri^''Ssni^a^^.?irs  re^ss^^^ri^"?'^?^*^-"^-'"^"— ^^^ 

Jould  hear— the  statement  that  the  H»k.^     h«„     ^  l^  ^  *''**'"^y  understood  there  is  no 
»nferenc«^regarded  by  mT  mSnfer  if  a                whatever  for  a  visit  by  President  Ford, 
najor  step  toward  detente-was  "a  Munl^  "  

hfL  ,  ^^^'Jif  *  ^^*  backdrop  of  this  some-  ^^~■^■^— 

hlng  less  than   triumphant  trio   that   tho 

!fs*Snn?^'*^v,°**^  '"^^  ^P'-i^  J-^t  ho^w     CRmCAL^PROBLEMS  FACING  OUR 
re  should  behave  with  C  »t.,,™^.-    ._  «-*• 

llate   future,    and    most 


iurfufurr*^!,""^  China  "in  thTl^n^eT 

h^»iH^  /*•    *°**    ™°^*    particularly    what 

Snv^t*'"''*/''  connection  with  the  Presl- 

f  ent  8  contemplated  visit  to  Peking 

Our  appraisal  must,  of  necessity,  include 

tedStC^ict"""^  -'  ^'^  ~«*- 

rt^^il^TT^?*^   ""^^^o"'  *^>«  Chinese  fear  the 

a  ^A^'T.JfS"^,*'  '^**  "  t«"lfylng  nuclear 
fcTor^r^***  '^°°«  ^^•'^  *■•>«>  °^«  «>m- 

t*^t*^i!?'^7  ^°°^  "*^°  *^«  Russians  mls- 

Sft  thft^K^*^    ^^y  ^o^-  better  than 

^'kJn^  in*"  **  °°''  °o  "'^^ed  leadership 

PeklDg.  where  a  major  generational  change 

fSfJ,  T*^'-  *f^*  ^^""^  chauvinism  ^d 
t?  !^l,!!!i*'^^°*  '=°*^**  e^lode  at  any 
m  a  bloody  border  adventure 
Both  see  the  United  States  as  a  possible 

overall  productivity  could  be  mobUlzld 

at  the  CMn*''*  ''''"''  *«  *^*  other.  :^aT2 

ti^r  ^ti,      ^  """^^  °"*  o'  ^*'--  ^rd's  visit. 

S^of^Z«H^  extraordinary  comblna- 

r  °L  P™8™atlst,  romanticist  and  eeotlst 

m  demands  this  circumstance  perfwtlf  Se 

ode^ion  ta  just  Which  Of  his  pei^nS^char^c! 

^*^}J°^^^  ^^  diplomatic  relatlon- 

i?Sp  *"  '"  *^*  ^"^^  of  his 

'SL^lbT^n.'flt'?'''**  '^'"'^"^  *b»t  ^^"e  ^ 
possible  benefit  to  our  affairs  to  be  found 

Joining  with  either  contestant,  that  the 
rei^in"'^ k"^?**  practical  course  would  be  to 
cot^w  ^°^^  *'°°'  ^'om  the  Slno-Sovlet 
II  ^^w.*""  *°  **"  *^*m  both 
vis  It  Peking— or  M^iacow  either 


con- 


1.  Government  funding  of  energy 
research 71 

J.  Monetary  incentives  to  success- 
ful energy  research 75 

k.  Abolition  and/or  relaxation  of 
environmental  laws 35 

1.  Nuclear  energy  development I  76 

2.  The  President  has  called  the  Middle 
East  tension  "the  most  serious  International 
Issue  of  our  time."  I  would  like  your  opinion 
of  what  United  States  policy  should  be  In 
the  Middle  East.  The  United  States  should- 
(Indicate  choice  of  answer) 

a.  Support  Israel  with  foreign  aid  and 
aUow  Israel  to  make  Its  own  decisions 
In  all  negotiations 20 

b.  Encourage  Israel  to  compromise' "by 
returning  all  Arab  land  won  In  the 
1967  conflict.  In  return  for  guarantee 
of  continued  American  support  and 
secure  borders  in  the  future 33 

c.  Urge  Arabs  to  make  concessions '  to 
Israel  in  the  negotiations  03 

d.  Undecided '.III'.'.'."     17 

3.  Please  indicate  below  the  five  most  pres- 
sing Issues  we  face  today  in  order  of  their 
importance:  (Indicate  choice  of  answer) 

1.  Inflation 

2.  Energy  situation 

3.  Unemployment 

4.  Welfare  reform 
6.  Crime  control 
4.   The   Social   Security  Advisory   CouncU 

recently   expressed   concern   that   in   a  few 
years  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  wUl 
not  be  able  to  pay  the  anticipated  retirement 
benefits  unless  changes  are  made  In  either 
the  benefits  or  the   financhig.  To  Improve 
the  system,  would  you  favor:  (Indicate  one) 
a.  Increasing  federal  Income  tax  to  sup- 
lement.    out    of    the    general    Federal 
Treasury,  future  Social  Security  bene- 
fits 
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NATION   AT   THIS   TIME 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP    PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  . 
sidering  the  critical  problems  facing  our 
Nation  at  this  time.  I  believe  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  for  Members  of  Con-  

gress  to  soUcit  and  heed  the  views  of  the    ^-  ^^^te  the  $14,100  per  year'^^^mis 
Cltizois  of  this  country.  To  do  this    I        **"^*  °^  ^^Ich  Social  Security  taxes 
nfV.    t™L*"""^^  constituent  question-        °"     """    '"^   ' 
aJfh  ^^!  residents  of  Pennsylyanla's 
Sixth  District  in  August  of  this  year 

thl  i"n^^^°Ji1*^.  *°  ^^'^^  "Pon  not  only 
the  weU-publlclzed  Issues,  but  also  the 
numerous,  less  well-known  problems 
whose  resolution  will  affect  the  lives  of 
ail  Americans. 

I  am  grateful  to  aU  of  my  constituents 
who  responded,  and  offer  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire  for  the  use  and  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  : 

Qttestionkaire  Rbsttlts 
[In  percent] 


14 


are   based,    and    levy   Social    Security 
taxes  on  all  Income 

c.  Raise  the  minimum  retiwienVaei'to 

00       _ 

d.  Increase  the  So^ufsecurity"  payroll"  tax 
on  the  first  $14,100  of  earnings  to  a 
bjKbe^r^percentage  than  the  present  rate 

5.  Government  policies  to  deal  with  the 
troubled  American  economy  Involve  many 
difficult  and  complex  choices.  Do  you  agree 
or  msagree  with  each  of  the  followlng^i- 


66 


11 


so;  not  to 


•friu^''  ^^^^  bave  been  proposed  In  na 
^^^«  ^  *?^  *°**  improve  the  clomplex  and 
multi-faceted  situation  we  have  S>me  to 
Identify  as  the  "energy  crisis."  Please  indl- 

'i^^f^ur^^''  ^°^  y°"  ^ould  rate  each  of 
the  following  possible  solutions: 

A.  Favor  enthusiastically 

B.  Acceptable 


a.  The  federal  government  should  not  try 
to  regulate  the  economy 

Agree   

Disagree llllllllll 

b.  The  federal  government  should  cut  Its 
spending,  even  if  It  means  higher  un- 
employment 


48 
62 


Agree   _. 
Disagree  . 
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c.  The  federal  government  shoiild  In- 
crease Its  spending  to  put  more  people 
back  to  work  even  if  It  means  a  big- 
ger deficit 

Agree > 36 

Disagree 74 

d.  The  federal  government  should  In- 
stitute wage  and  price  controls  to  try 
to  curb  infiatlon  (I.e.  the  higher  coet 
of  living) 

Agree   60 

Disagree 40 

6.  Congress  has  recently  provided  for  par- 
tial federal  funding  of  Presidential  elections. 
In  an  effort  to  make  them  more  open  and 
honest.  Would  you  favor  the  federal  gov- 
ernment 

Yes   No 

a.  Not  financing  any  election   but 
limiting    amounts    that    can    be 

spent  89     11 

b.  Partially  financing  Congressional 
elections .     26    74 

c.  Fully  funding  Congressional  elec- 
tions       13    87 

7.  Which  of  the  following  is  closest  to  your 
view  of  environmental  policy?  (Indicate 
choice  of  answer) 

a.  Commitment  to  environmental  protec- 
tion and  conservation  will  pay  off  in 
the  long  run  with  savings  In  energy 
and  raw  materials  and  we  should  con- 
tine  a  vigorous  protective  policy  to- 
ward our  environment 46 

b.  The  current  state  of  the  economy  de- 
mands that  we  put  environmental 
considerations  aside  and  concentrate 
on  developing  our  resources  (such  as 
coal)  and  electric  power  without  wor- 
rying too  much  about  the  environment 

for  the  time  being 50 

c.  Undecided 4 

8.  If  a  system  of  national  health  Insur* 
ance  were  created,  which  of  the  following 
would  b,e  the  best  means  of  financing?  (In- 
dicate choice  of  answer) 

a.  Total  medical  care  for  everyone 
through  a  payroll  tax  similar  to  Social 
Security    ^..__     23 

b.  Long-term  or  catastrophic  illness  cov- 
erage only,  financed  same  as  above 17 

c.  Progressive  tax  based  on  ability  to 
pay  -. 16 

d.  Continued  reliance  on  some  system  of 
private  health  Insurance  with  govern- 
ment paying  only  for  the  poor,  elder- 
ly, and  disabled 44 

9.  Do  you  feel  that  the  United  States 
should  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba? 

Yes    60 

No 33 

Undecided n 

10.  The  past  year  has  seen  evidence  of 
the  growing  crisis  in  world  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. What  role  should  America  play  in 
coping  with  this  problem?  (Indicate  choice 
of  answer) 

a.  We  should  give  our  surplus  food  to 
those  nations  who  need  it  most,  with 
"no  strings  attached" 9 

b.  We  should  not  give  food  to  hungry 
nations,  but  should  put  our  surplus 
food  into  some  kind  of  international 
"bank"  and  let  an  independent  orga- 
nization such  as  the  United  Nations 
distribute  it 10 

c.  We  should  barter  our  surplus  food 
with  other  nations  in  return  for  raw 
materials  we  need 60 

d.  We  should  devote  less  time  and  money 
to  producing  surplus  food  and  more  to 
agricultural  research  in  underdevel- 
oped nations 31 
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11.  Do  you  feel  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  kept  more  informed 
of  the  policies  and  general  activities  of  the 
CIA  In  the  futiire? 

Yes 83 

No 34 

Undecided 13 

12.  The  governmente  of  oil  exporting 
countries  (OPEC)  drove  prices  up  by  taking 
over  control  of  all  their  national  petroleum 
exporte.  The  U.S.  government  should  try  to 
lower  oil  prices  by  acting  In  a  similar  way, 
as  the  sole  buyer  of  all  U.S.  foreign  oil  im- 
ports. 

Agree 63 

Disagree    25 

Undecided    22 

13.  I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  its  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Agree   70 

Disagree   22 

Undecided    8 

14.  Do  you  favor  the  creation  of  an  In- 
dependent consumer  protection  agency  to 
act  as  a  spokesman  for  the  consumer  before 
other  federal  agencies  and  in  the  courts? 

Yes 64 

No 27 

Undecided    9 

15.  The  current  US.-Russian  "detente" 
has  recently  come  iinder  attack  as  not  being 
In  the  best  intereste  of  the  United  Stetes. 
State  which  of  the  following  most  closely 
expresses  your  opinion:  (Indicate  choice  of 
answer) 

a.  Detente  merely  a  vehicle  by  which 
Russia  hopes  to  conclude  another 
suspicious  wheat  deal 6 

b.  Current  detente  Is  a  sincere  Soviet 
desire  for  friendship  with  the  US 2 

c.  Detente  represents  Soviets  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  the  U.S.  for  ite  own 
ultimate  gain  and  defeat  of  the  U.S. 
system 56 

d.  Favor  continued  U.S.-Soviet  detente 

on  Ite  present  course 14 

e.  Favor  free  and  expanded  trade  with 
Russia  and  China 23 

16.  What  areas  of  government,  if  any, 
would  you  prefer  to  see  cut  back?  (Rank  in 
the  order  you  believe  they  should  be  cut. 
with  the  one  you  think  should  be  most  re- 
duced as  number  one) 

1.  Foreign  aid. 

2.  Social  Programs  (social  security,  wel- 
fare). 

3.  Defense. 

4.  Education. 

5.  None  of  the  above. 

17.  Should  target  prices  and  loan  levels 
for  farmers  be  Increased  as  farm  coste  in- 
crease and  prices  fluctuate? 

Yes i 46 

No     „ , 22 

Undecided 32 

18.  a.  Should  the  United  States  extend 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  government  of 
South  Viet  Nam? 

Yes 34 

No    _ 46 

Undecided    .«.*. 20 

b.  Should  the  VS.  give  rehabilitative  aid 
to  South  Viet  Nam? 

Yes 8 

No    84 

Undecided    - 8 

19.  Congress  is  approaching  a  critical  deci- 
sion on  the  auto  cleanup  deadlines  set  by 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Act.  Should  we:  (Indicate 
choice  of  answer) 
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a.  Delay  the  clean-up  deadlines  in  order 

to  help  the  auto  Industry 63 

b.  Keep  the  original  deadlines  for  en- 
vlronmentel  reasons 41 

c.  Undecided     i..      7 

30.  In  efforte  to  alleviate  the  crime  pro- 
blem in  the  United  Stetes,  how  would  you 
rate  the  following  (list  in  order  of  choices) : 

1.  Revision  of  the  VS.  criminal  code  to  set 
mandatory  sentences  for  certain  crimes. 

2.  Relnstetement  of  the  death  penalty  as 
an  option. 

3.  Compensation  to  victims  of  cilmes. 

4.  Some  form  of  gun  control. 

5.  Constitutional  amendment  to  allow 
Bible  reading  In  our  schools. 

6.  Allotment  of  more  federal  money  to  ex- 
pand district  courts  and  Judgeships. 

7.  Furlough  program  as  means  of  prison 
reform. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  U.N..  ZION- 
ISM. AND  AMERICA'S  INSTERNA- 
TIONAL  RESPONSIBHITIES 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  three 
articles  that  follow  relate  to  the  unfortu- 
nate U.N.  Zionism  controversy  which 
threatens,  in  its  emotionalism,  to  blind 
us  to  our  international  responsibilities  as 
a  freedom-loving  and  democratic  people. 
All  three,  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  taken  together,  may — ^I 
hope — add  a  much  needed  sense  of  pro- 
portion to  our  response  to  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  action  in  linking  Zionism 
and  racism,  which  is  prompting  our  re- 
assessment of  America's  U.N.  role.  An- 
thony Lewis'  contribution  to  this  dialog 
is  most  valuable,  I  think,  in  cautioning 
us  to  "avoid  the  tempetation  to  be  self- 
righteous"  while  recognizing  that  the 
UNGA  "deserves  every  bit  of  the  outrage 
aroused  by  its  resolution  terming  Zion- 
ism 'a  form  of  rticism'."  The  next  selec- 
tion by  A.  M.  El-Messirl  provides  some 
illuminating  Insights  into  the  intellectual 
justification  behind  the  Zionism  resolu- 
tion, while  the  last  item  analyzes  the 
practical  political  why  and  how  of  its 
adoption. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  will  avoid 
overreacting  in  a  way  that  will  prove 
harmful  to  our  national  interests  In  what 
is  inescapably  an  Interdependent  world. 
We  should  understand,  for  example,  that 
the  more  dangerous  threat  to  Israel, 
which  was  its  expulsion  or  suspension 
from  the  United  Nations,  was  decisively 
defeated  with  the  help  of  many  of  our 
African  allies  through  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity.  We  should  not,  at  a 
time  when  feelings  are  understandably 
inflamed,  forget  this  critical  and  timely 
display  of  African  leadership.  And  to 
place  things  on  a  positive  note  as  soon  as 
possible,  we  should  remember  Africa's 
role  in  preventing  Israel's  ouster  from  the 
UJi.  when  we  vote  on  our  token  $25  mil- 
lion contribution  to  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund  which,  for  the  first  time,  will 
establish  our  long-promised  participa- 
tion in  this  vital  institution  designed  to 
help  Africa  help  itself. 

With  this  hope  In  mind,  I  strongly 
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urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
attached  articles: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  13,  1975] 

The  UJ*.  and  Zionism 

(By  Anthony  LewU) 

Boston.  November  12— The  United  Nation* 

General  Assembly  deserves  every  bit  of  the 

outrage   aroiised  by  its  resolution   terming 

Zionism  "a  form  of  racism."  Pear  and  anger 

are  appropriate  reactions. 

Plain  old  antl-Semltism  In  the  world  U 
one  reason  for  passage  of  the  resolution 
and  It  la  necessary  to  face  up  to  that  grizzly 
fact.  Averting  one's  eyes  from  the  incltment 
or  hatred  against  Jews— pretending  that  It  Is 
a  passing  phenomenon  In  some  other  place— 
was  tried  In  the  1930*8. 

Nor  U  It  possible  to  take  much  comfort 
rrom  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly 
Sas  long  since  lost  Its  right  to  be  treated 
lerlously  as  a  maker  of  moral  statements  to 
aie  world.  Whatever  Its  foolishness,  the  reso- 
utlon  wUl  almost  certainly  be  used  as  the 
>asls  for  new  discriminations  against  Jews 
[who  wUl  be  called  "Zionists")  in  the  Soviet 
Tnlon  and  elsewhere. 

But  It  Is  not  enough  for  Americans  to  be 
Jigry  at  the  United  Nations.  It  is  certainly 
:  lot  enough  to  nod  in  agreement  at  preach- 
inents  by  such  well-known  exemplars  of 
1  aoral  sensitivity  as  Gerald  Pord  and  Jacob 
.  avlts.  For  the  unhappy  truth  Is  that  this 
( SlStT  *  *^*'"*  °^  'esponsiblUty  for  the 

A  generation  ago  the  United  States  was  In 
position  to  talk  of  moral  standards  In 
yorld  affairs.  There  was.  for  example,  a 
« Jong  idealistic  element  In  America'^  sup- 
I  2lLf°'  ****  creation  of  Israel  and  In  our 
e  Tective  leadership  of  the  U.N.  to  that  end 

;L^?^  '^^^^  ^^^^  ^"  an  extraordinary 
jJ^JJ^around    the    world,    for    AnJ^ 

ttl^^Jr^ULf  **  ?°  ***  ''*""''*'^  imaginatlon- 
iV,f  h^'''"  '°"°  °'  leadershlpv-has  been 
n!l*^  o^own  actions.  Successive  Govern- 

I  nr^fJT^'?'  "^  °'  P^**'-  If  we  make 

t  '•^«^.  ".l*""^  °^  ^*'^*'  ^^^  power  as 

A  It^^^     °^*'  ^^'^  ^'"^  ^«  object  to  the 

A   „       *''^°°*  *^  «*°*°8  t^e  same  thing' 

tv  mi!^^'^*"'*!  *****  *^P«  500.000  tons  of 

S^t^n^o^,*"".^*^*  "^  ^  "*^«'  *  ''o^btful 
p<  sltion  to  lecture  others  on  morality   So  Is 

kset   the  constitutional    government   of   a 
y  country  by  covert  means 

•T  ^tJ^^""^  *ii*°^  **^"*  a»  the  hardnosed 
,t  ^i^.  ti^T;"*^  "y  ^^""^  Kissinger  «ad 

^r  Side  whr****°"''  '"'*'  °°*  8»^  '°t« 
^^Jlf  ^°  ^^  '^°*  *o  °^e  a  stand 
principle.  The  torturers  whom  Mr    Kis- 

,  and  are  helping  to  keep  in  power  now 

C^VZ^Jt  '^  '^  ^«  OenerarAssem^b^i;- 

particularly  grotesque  example  of  the 

ts  of  "realism"  in  this  regard  Is  bro- 

by  Burundi.  When  the  Burundi  Gov- 

nt  engaged  in  mass  tribal  slaughter  of 

t  ruly  genocldal  character,  the  United  Stet« 

actlon-apparently  because  of  Anirican 
Interests  there.  But  even  in  tiny 

in  the  UJI.  Burundi  voted  for  the  reeo- 
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lasue— time  that  I  think  is  making  life  pro- 
gressively harder  for  Israel,  not  easier. 

There  Is  every  reason  for  Israel  to  have 
survival  as  Its  first  national  thought— and 
second,  and  third.  But  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  correct  policy  Is  to  take  a  diplomatic  line 
so  hard  that  moderate  Arabs  are  given  no  en- 
couragement and  extremism  thrives. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  tempta- 
tion It  must  avoid  now  is  to  luxuriate  in 
self -righteousness.  To  respond  in  kind  to  the 
opportunUts  and  tyrants  who  pushed  this 
resolution  through— to  boycott  the  UN  or 
punish  it  flnanclally— would  be  unhelpful 
That  is  the  Soviet  way.  When  the  game  goes 
wrong  pick  up  your  marbles.  The  United 
States  should  show  that  it  Is  bigger  than 
that,  and  more  patient  In  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

If  we  believe  in  freedom,  then  we  should  be 
prepared  to  go  on  arguing  the  case  for  it 
with  other  free  countries,  in  what  remains 
for  all  Its  distortions  the  most  complete  In- 
ternational forum.  Some  day,  too,  an  Amer- 
ican Government  will  understand  again  that 
cynical  manipulation  does  not  work  for  this 
country  in  foreign  policy— that  our  strength 
lies  in  our  Ideals. 
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word  haa  to  be  said,  too.  about  Israel's 

— 'ty.  Wjue  it  is  true  tSt  dS^' 

to     Zionism"  often  cloaks  antl- 

1.  It  Is  also  true  that  Israel's  policy 

^It  easier  for  the  Arabs  to  push  throuKh 

I  Jxtremlst  resolution  "irougn 

Irael   has    persistently   refused    to   make 

_  r  «1  commitment  to  return  the  Arab  ter- 

Tto  2  hJ!;**^''  *?*  ^^  ^"  ="  PoUcy  to- 
ss ?niT  ^  ^  "'y  °°  American  inns. 
PU  Ing  for  time  on  the  ultimate  temtorlai 
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(By  A.  M.  El-Messiri) 
Asian  and  African  states  that  supported 
the  United  Nations  resolution  equaUng  Zion- 
ism with  racism  acted  the  way  they  did  not 
out  of  fear  of  Arab  threats  or  blackmaU  nor 
for  love  of  Arab  gold.  They  were  simply  giv- 
ing a  legal  and  concrete  form  to  their  long- 
held  view  of  the  Zionist  state. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  an  Afro-Asian  It 
Is  not  difficult  to  see  Israel  as  yet  another 
manifestation  of  a  racist  form  of  colonlall- 
zatlon— namely,  settler  colonialism. 

Nineteenth -century  Eiu-ope  was  over-bur- 
dened not  only  with  a  surplus  of  commodi- 
ties but  also  with  what  came  to  be  termed 
'the  human  surplus."  This  last  factor  led  to 
the  establishment  of  pockets  of  settler  co- 
lonlallste  In  Algeria.  Rhodesia.  Angola  South 
Africa  and  Palestine,  in  order  to  absorb  Eu- 
rope's unwanted  surplus. 

If  some  "Idealists"  saw  the  settlement  of 
the  Ztonlst  pioneers  as  a  fulfillment  of  bib- 
lical prophecies,  the  displaced  and  evicted 
victims  of  the  Zionist  vision  choose  to  see  the 
whole  process  otherwise. 

The  Balfour  Declaration  of  1917.  the  first 
European  official  sanction  of  the  Zionist  Ideal, 
referred  to  the  Arab  Moslems  and  Christians 
of  Palestine,  who  made  up  over  90  percent 
of  the  population,  as  the  "non-Jewish  com- 
munltles"- that  Is.  the  indigenous  majority 
was  already  being  ruthlessly  relegated  to  the 
status  of  a  minority  in  favor  of  Europe's 
forthcoming  surplus. 

Zlomst  visionaries,  under  the  aegis  of  Brit- 
ish Imperialism,  did  not  come  to  share  their 
knowledge  and  ciUture  with  the  naUve  Pales- 
tinians. The  settlers,  guided  by  such  Ideals 
as  Hebrew  Labor,  or  Conquest  of  SoU,  which 
Implied  that  the  redemption  of  the  land  of 
iM-ael  and  the  regeneration  of  the  "Jewish 
character"  could  be  achieved  except  through 
purely  "Jewish"  labor,  actively  set  up  Insti- 
tutions that  acquired,  by  necessity,  military 
traits  because  they  excluded  the  indigenous 
population.  * 

It  was  this  excluslvlst  vision  of  the  purely 
Jewish  state  that  led  aU  the  Afro-Asian  coun- 
trtes  represented  in  the  United  Nations  in 
1947  to  vote  against  the  creation  of  a  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine.  South  Africa  being  the 
only  obvious  exception. 

Through  the  years,  the  attitude  of  the 
Afro-Aalan  to  Zionist  supremacist  Isolation- 
ism solidified.  The  new  state  promulgated 
Uie  Law  of  Return  granting  the  right  to  any 
Jew  to  become  a  citizen  of  Israel  upon  his 
arrival  there,  while  denying  the  same  right 

~.!-^r*^*°  ^^°  ^"  probably  bom  and 
reared  there. 

The  coUaboratlon  between  Israel  and  Brlt- 
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aln  and  Prance  in  the  1956  Invasion  of  Egypt 
helped  to  demonstrate  that  the  new  state  was 
encapsulated  In  its  racist  view  of  ItseU  as 
existing  in  Asia  and  Africa  but  not  of  them 
But  Zionist  racism  is  not  a  matter  of  po- 
litical practice  alone,  for  Zionist  literature  is 
rife  with  such  phrases  and  terms  as  "Ori- 
ental l)arbarlam"  or  "the  super-nation."  a 
term  coined  by  Ahad  Haam.  a  leading  SDirlt- 
ual  Zionist. 

Even  a  soft-spoken  "libera*"  as  Abba  Eban 
claims  that  the  goal  of  Israel  is  not  one  of 
integration.  "Quite  the  contrary,"  he  has  as- 
sured everyone,  "integration  Is  rather  some- 
thing to  be  avoided."  In  a  1967  book  he  ex- 
pressed his  fears  of  brother  Jews  coming  from 
"Oriental"  countrle^f  lest  they  should  "force 
Israel  to  equalize  It/cultural  level  with  that 
of  the  neighboring  world." 

The  United  Nations  resolution  on  Zionism 
is  simply  applying  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  to  a  structure  and  a  move- 
ment about  which  some  of  the  Western  pow- 
ers feel  uneasy. 

But  It  Is  a  moral  myopia  to  try  to  solve 
Auschwitz  by  Deir  Yassin  (the  1948  massacre 
of  254  unarmed  Arab  villagers  by  Irgun  and 
Stern  Gang  terrorl.ste)  and,  In  answer  to  the 
Occidental  concentration  camps,  propose  the 
dispersion  of  the  Palestinians:  Justice  knows 
no  discrimination. 

We  even  claim  that  the  resolution  helps 
the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
cause as  long  as  the  Zionist  state  Is  free  to 
Impose  Its  racist  practices,  the  Arabs,  with 
the  support  of  other  nations,  will  have  to 
fight  for  their  human  rights  and  dignity.  An 
Israeli  community,  on  the  other  hand,  wUllng 
to  Integrate  in  being  accepted  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  Just  and  permanent  peace 
permanent  precisely  because  it  Is  Just. 

Nor  does  the  condemnation  of  Zionism 
Imply  any  condemnation  of  Judaism,  which 
is  a  matter  of  religious  choice,  unrelated  to 
any  land.  The  Jews  have  imdoubtedly  religi- 
ous and  spiritual  ties  with  a  land  they  con- 
sider holy,  a  feeling  comparable  to  that  of 
many  other  peoples  for  many  other  lands- 
but  that  feeling  is  different  from  a  political 
ideology  that  claims  monopoly  of  a  piece  of 
land  and  dispossesses  ite  people. 

To  insist  on  the  Identity  of  Zionism  and 
Judaism  Is  to  insist  that  all  Jews  are  Zlon- 
Iste.  and.  by  implication,  to  attribute  eter- 
nal" political  attitudes  and  loyalties  to  the 
Jew  regardless  of  time  and  place.  Is  not  that 
the  essence  of  antl-Semltlsm.  which  objecti- 
fies the  Jew,  rather  than  sees  him  as  an  ordi- 
nary human  being  rooted  in  his  history,  who 
has  his  quota  of  vices  and  virtues,  and  who 
Is  likely  to  espouse  any  political  position? 

The  clvU  rights  of  the  Jews  are  "sacred" 
Insofar  as  human  rights  are  sacred,  but  there 
Is  nothing  inherently  sacred  or  profane  about 
any  political  Ideology,  even  if  it  Zionism,  or 
any  state,  evfen  if  it  is  Israel. 

A  condemnation  of  Zionism  as  a  form  of 
racism  is  a  condemnation  of  certain  political 
ideals  the  Arabs  consider  exclusionary,  and 
of  certain  political  practice  we  consider 
racist. 

Let  me  reiterate:  Not  all  Jews  are  Zlon- 
Iste  and  not  aU  Zlonlste  are  Jews.  One  can 
even  startle  the  American  reader  by  pointing 
out  that  there  are  non-ZlonUt  and  even  antl- 
Zlonlst  groups  and  public  figures  inside  Is- 
rael itself.  Their  critique  of  Zionism  Is  getting 
sharper  and  more  radical.  Are  they,  too 
going  to  be  muzzled  by  being  labeled  anti-' 
Semites? 


fProm  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  14,  19751 
Why  and  How  Anti-Zionism  Move  Won 

(By  Paul  Hofmann) 
UNrrra    Nations,    N.Y.,    November    U — 
Despite  ominous  warnings  that  the  future 

?J,«?I«^.'i^^'***  ^*i*°'"  "^^h*  ^  at  stake, 
the  rwolutlon  condemning  Zionism  as  a  form 
Of  racism  was  approved  by  a  wide  margin 
In  the  General  Assembly  last  night  Todav 
the  queetloms  were  why  and  howT 
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Interviews  with  delegates  of  many  coun- 
tries that  sponsored  or  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion indicated  that  some  of  the  principal 
factors  were  the  determination  of  some 
Arabs  to  destroy  Israel,  effective  lobbying  by 
the  Palestinians.  Moslem  unity,  tho  per- 
suasive Influence  of  the  Moslem-dominated 
oil  cartel,  and  antl-Amrelcan  pique  In  a 
number  of  third-world  countries. 

Many  third-world  delegates  also  said  that 
the  hard-line  Arab  governments — esp>eclally 
Syria.  Iraq  and  Kuwait — and  the  Palestine 
Libleratlon  Organization  had  started  the 
anti-Zionist  campaign  In  the  United  Nations 
"to  save  face"  after  their  drive  to  have  Israel 
expelled  from  the  world  organization  had 
failed. 

MANY  DZXEGATIONS  TROT7BLKD 

Diplomats  and  other  United  Nations  ex- 
perts who  analyzed  the  debate  and  backstage 
maneuvers  that  preceded  the  vote  stressed 
the  Ideological  and  political  perplexities  be- 
setting many  delegations. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  confusion."  the  rep- 
resentative of  Mauritius,  Badha  Krlahne 
Bamphul,  said  today.  "Many  people  voted 
without  knowing  what  Zionism  Is.  I  am  con- 
fused." 

The  delegate  from  Mauritius,  the  small 
Island  state  in  the  Indian  Ocean  that  has 
opted  for  the  African  group  In  the  world 
body,  suggested  that  many  delegations  had 
backed  the  antl-Zlonlsm  drive  because  thtfy 
were  against  "what  the  Palestinians  tell  us 
Zionism  is." 

The  vote  on  the  antl-Zlonlst  resolution  last 
night  was  72  to  35  with  32  abstentions  and 
three  members  not  participating. 

INSTRTTCTIONS   UtOM    HOME 

Maiirltlus  abstained.  In  the  committee 
poll  on  Oct.  17,  Mr.  Ramphul  supported  the 
draft  resolution  condemning  Zionism,  but 
said  he  was  doing  so  only  because  of  the 
instructions  he  had  received  from  his  Gov- 
ernment, not  of  his  own  choice.  Last  night 
he  told  the  Assembly  that  there  had  been 
big-power  pressures — hinting  they  had  come 
from  Washington — on  his  Government  to 
vote  against  the  antl-Zlonist  draft. 

The  quandary  of  the  delegate  from  Mauri- 
tius typifies  the  dilemma  in  which  many 
third -world  countries  found  themselves  on 
the  Zionism  issue. 

Mr.  Ramohul  was  one  of  two  dozen  diolo- 
mats  from  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America 
questioned  by  a  reporter  about  their  views 
on  Zionism  and  the  United  Nations. 

Most  refused  to  be  identified  or  quoted  in 
print.  Each  of  the  third-world  representa- 
tives professed  to  condemn  antl-Semltlsm. 
All  the  delegates  who  spoke  In  support  of 
the  antl-Zlonlsm  document  in  yesterday's 
Assembly  debate  made  a  point  of  stressing 
their  respect  for  the  Jewish  faith. 

ANTI-JEWISH  OVERTONES 

However,  some  sensitive  listeners  said  they 
had  detected  faint  antl-Jewi«h  overtones  In 
at  least  a  few  of  yesterday's  speeches.  Thev 
pointed,  for  example,  to  the  remarks  of 
Jamil  M.  Baroody.  who  has  for  many  years 
been  a  delegate  of  Saudi  Arabia 

Mr.  Baroody  said  that  the  Zionists  were 
"an  alien  people  in  our  midst."  He  declared 
that  the  "exclusivity  and  exclusiveness.  this 
setting  themselves  apart  from  other  people 
will  be  the  bane  of  the  Zionists."  and  If 
"God  forbid,  they  become  the  scapegoat  In 
any  society,"  persons  like  himself  would  be 
"In  the  forefront  to  save  them  from  the 
claws  of  those  who  would  think  that  all  their 
Ills  came  from  the  Zlonlste." 

Mr.  Baroody  added  an  ominous  warning: 
"Do  not  think  that  what  happened  before 
may  not  recur." 

In  the  series  of  Interviews,  some  delegates 
said,  or  gave  to  understand  privately,  that 
their  position  in  the  debate  and  vote  on 
Zionism  did  not  reflect  their  personal  views 
but  had  been  dlcteted  by  their  governments. 

Several  diplomats  said  Arab  repreae&ta- 
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tives  and  other  agente  here  and  In  capitals 
around  the  world  had  insistently  requested 
an  affirmative  vote  on  the  anti-Zionism  text. 

Such  Arab  pressures  were  successful  in 
many  cases,  according  to  these  sources,  be- 
cause they  were  coupled  with  promises  of 
preferential  treatment  by  members  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries. 

A  meeting  of  heads  of  state  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  in  Kampala. 
Uganda,  in  July,  and  a  foreign  ministers' 
conference  of  the  82-co\intry  Nonaligned 
Movement  In  Lima.  Peru,  In  August  both 
sidetracked  extremist  Arab  demands  for 
Israel's  ouster  from  the  United  Nations. 

The  Islamic  Conference,  a  six-year-old 
grouping  of  40  Moslem  stetes.  decided  at  a 
meeting  in  Jiddah.  Saudi  Arabia,  in  July  to 
seek  Israel's  expulsion.  However,  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Islamic  group  met  at  the 
United  Nations  on  Sept.  30  and  In  effect  sus- 
pended the  Jiddah  resolution. 

MOVE  EOR    A   STTBSTITUTX 

Failure  of  the  Arab  extremlste  to  win 
Islamic,  African  and  third-world  backing  for 
their  "Oust  Israel"  plan  prompted  them  to 
come  up  vrith  a  substitute,  the  anti-Zionism 
campaign  according  to  almost  every  diplomat 
who  was  questioned. 

The  sources  indicated  that  governmente 
went  along  with  the  drive  to  denounce 
Zionism  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

The  representative  from  Iran,  Fereydoun 
Hovevda,  explained  that  his  nation  supported 
the  antl-Zlonlsm  resolution  "because  we  be- 
long to  the  Islamic  Conference."  which  was 
committed  to  the  Palestinian  cause. 

A  Latin  American  said:  "Arab  propagan- 
diste  have  been  working  very  hard  and  very 
successfully  to  sell  us  Latins  a  big  cargo  of 
anti-United  States  grudge  under  a  flag  of 
convenience,  Zionism.  The  Latin  American 
countries  that  approved  the  anti -Zionism 
text  or  abstained  from  voting  also  did  so.  of 
course,  to  butter  up  the  Arabs  whose  oil  and 
Investment  capital  they  want;  but  to  a  good 
measure  they  acted  Just  out  of  resentment 
against  the  Yankees." 

The  Latin  American  diplomat  said  Arabs 
had  for  years  kept  insisting  that  Israel  and 
Zionism  were  really  only  creatures  of  United 
States  imperialism  and  big  business. 

He  noted  that  Cuba  was  among  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  anti-Zionism  document, 
having  learned  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  say 
"Zlonlste"  when  the  meaning  was  "Jews." 
The  Latin  American  said:  "The  Cubans  added 
a  lot  of  anti-Yankee  spice  to  the  recipe  and 
our  left  wing  radicals  Just  swallowed  it.  Some 
Latin  American  governmente  that  aren't 
radical  swallowed  it  too,  because  they  wanted 
to  display  machismo  and  bait  the  Yankees." 

The  delegate  of  Brazil,  Sergio  Correa  da 
Coste,  who  yesterday  voted  for  the  antl- 
Zlonlsm  resolution,  told  the  Assembly  that 
this  was  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  being  hoetUe 
to  Jews.  He  said  Jews  had  made  valuable 
contributions  to  his  nation,  which  main- 
tained diplomatic  relations  with  Israel,  but 
this  did  not  imply  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  Zionism. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL  CITES 
ENERGY  BILL  FLAWS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  conferees  on  S.  622,  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  have  con- 
cluded their  work.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  lead  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  last  Friday,  en- 
tiUed  "Flawed  Energy  Bill." 
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Of  particular  importance  is  the  para- 
graph relating  to  the  pricing  provisions 
of  this  bill.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times,  this  bill  "could  increase  Ameri- 
can dependence  on  imported  oil  for  the 
next  few  years,  slow  the,  rate  of  domes- 
tic energy  production,  and — create 
another  gasoline  shortage." 

This  bill  now  works  to  the  interests 
of  the  major  oil  companies.  It  punishes 
the  independent  producers  who  drill 
more  than  85  percent  of  our  onshore 
wells. 

S.  622  is  not  in  the  long-term  best 
interests  of  this  Nation,  and  those  who 
support  it  will  bear  the  ultimate  re- 
sp>onsibility  when,  in  fact,  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  does  increase,  and 
domestic  production  does  decline. 

Although  I  disagree  with  the  reluctant 
conclusion    of    this    editorial,    at   least 
the  New  York  Times  is  willing  to  rec- 
ognize the  consequences  of  S.  622: 
Flavited  energy  Bill 

With  oU  price  controls  to  expire  tomorrow, 
the  long  deadlock  between  President  Pord 
and  the  Democratic  Congress  appears  to  have 
been  broken.  Election-year  politics  on  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  sides  seems 
to  have  triumphed  over  the  need  for  progress 
toward  energy  Independence. 

Congress  was  determined  not  only  to  hold 
oil  prices  down  in  an  election  year  but  even 
to  roll  them  back.  And  Mr.  Ford,  who  started 
the  year  by  calling  for  total  decontrol  of  oil 
In  his  Stete  of  the  Union  Message  and  who 
has  consistently  held  to  a  higher  price  policy, 
has  appsirently  decided  to  avoid  the  political 
onus — and  the  economic  risk — of  vetoing  the 
bill  and  thus  letting  oil  prices  Jump  with  the 
expiration  of  controls. 

As  we  have  observed  before,  there  were 
strong  reasons  for  not  permitting  controls 
suddenly  to  expire;  to  have  done  so  would  al- 
most certainly  have  worsened  inflation  and. 
by  increasing  business  and  consumer  coste 
by  billions  of  dollars,  Jeopardized  economic 
recovery.  But  the  oil  price  rollback — which 
Congress  has  now  scaled  down  to  12  percent 
from  14  percent — will  immediately  Increase 
oU  consumption  in  the  United  States.  And 
uncertelntles  about  future  prices  will  tend 
to  ciurb  domestic  oil  production  and  develop- 
ment over  the  coming  40  months  of  controls. 

Congress  has  written  an  extremely  compli- 
cated bin  with  respect  to  prices.  After  the 
Initial  rollback,  oU  prices  could  stert  climb- 
ing at  the  maximum  rate  of  10  percent  a  year. 
But,  starting  in  February  1977,  safely  after 
the  election,  the  President  could  decree  a 
faster  rate  of  Increase — ^unless  either  the 
House  or  the  Sei^to  vetoed  It.  At  the  same 
time,  either  House  or  Senate  could  also 
freeze  oU  i»1ces  at  their  prevailing  rate. 

These  pricing  provisions  seriously  mar  a  bill 
with  many  otherwise  exceUent  provisions. 
These  include  esteblishment  of  an  oU  reserve 
to  provide  greater  protection  against  another 
Arab  oU  embargo:  mandatory  fuel-efficiency 
stendards  for  automobUes:  energy-efficiency 
standards  for  household  appliances:  Federal 
funds  for  stetes  that  set  energy-saving  plans. 
The  bin  would  extend  loan  guarantees  to 
stimulate  coal  production  by  small  operators. 
It  would  Increase  the  reliability  of  Govern- 
ment information  about  the  oil  Industry  by 
Congressional  auditing  of  the  books  of  cer- 
tain oil  and  gas  companies. 

However,  the  bill's  price  provisions  could 
increase  American  dependence  on  Imported 
oil  for  the  next  few  years,  slow  the  rate  of 
domestic  energy  development  and  even — if 
and  when  the  economy  moves  into  a  stronger 
recovery — create  another  gasoline  shortage. 
The  bill's  grant  of  standby  authority  to  the 
President  to  impose  gasoline  rationing  In  the 
event  of  such  a  shortasa  la  no  substitute  for 
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policies  aimed  at  preventing  a  shortage  while 
reducing  dependence  on   imported  oil. 

Olven  the  Immediate  danger  to  the  na- 
tion's ecooomy  of  sudden  and  total  decon- 
trol, we  believe  that  Congress  should  pass 
and  the  President  should  sign  this  bill  But  It 
seems  most  unlikely  to  have  established  the 
definitive  national  energy  policy.  The  issue 
seems  sure  to  recur— when  the  1976  election 
u  over,  or  perhaps  even  sooner. 


FACTS  SUPPORT  A  SUPREME  COURT 
REVIEW  OP  THE  WILMINGTON  10 
CASE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  attorneys 
have  filed  a  petlUon  for  certiorari  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  Rev 
Benjamin  Chavls  and  the  "Wilmington 
10 —North  Carolina  against  Chavls  The 
writ  asks  the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
the  case  and  overturn  their  convictions 
due  to  a  number  of  errors  committed 
by  the  trial  court  which  defense  attor- 
neys feel  have  violated  the  defendants 
constitutional  rights. 

The  "Wilmington  10"  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  in  October  1972  to  a  total 
3f  282  years  for  burning  property  with 
in  incendiary  device  and  conspiracy  to 
issault  emergency  personnel  with  dan- 
gerous weapons. 

The  Indictments  against  the  "Wll- 
mngton  10"  arose  during  a  period  when 
he  schools  had  recenUy  been  desegre- 
»ted  and  extreme  racial  tension  existed 
n  the  city.  This  tension  Increased  when 
(lack  students  began  a  boycott  which 
1  >ubllc^d  their  requests  for  the  begln- 
I  itag  of  a  black  studies  program,  for  the 
J  tmng  of  more  black  coaches,  for  a  stop 
1  0  unwarranted  suspension  of  black  stu- 
<  ente.  and  for  the  declaration  of  a  school 
1  oUday  on  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin 
luther  King  Jr.  The  students  staged  a 
riarch  and  anger  sweUed  in  the  black 
csmmunlty  when  the  school  board  did 
r  ot  respond  to  the  requests. 

Oh  February  4, 1971  the  white  minister 
°  Jr^  Gregory  Congregational  Church— 
'  ™ch  had  become  the  center  of  boycott 
a  stivlty— received       numerous       bomb 
t  treats  against  the  building.  FoUowlng 
t  lese  threats,  black  students  in  the  area 
e  ^pressed  strong  support  for  the  church 
a  Id  the  surrounding  community.  Rever- 
« Id  Chavls.  who  was  active  in  the  North 
c  iroiina  civil  rights  movement,  was  in- 
v)  ted  to  Wilmington  by  black  leaders  A 
a  arch  was  held  to  protest  conditions  In 
tt  e  schools. 
As  tension  Increased,  reactionary  white 

S^"iSi'u?^  ^  "*«  ^"  ^i«  Klan  and 
tt  "Rights  of  White  People  •  Came  Into 
ths  black  neighborhood  and  sniping 
M  K>n.  and  slaylngs  occured.  Despite  this 
vt  ilence.  city  officials  refused  a  request 
»"  community  leaders  to  Impose  a  nlght- 
-.     Sif'®''- Subsequently  a  black  youth 

r.lJ?i^  "''  P°"*=®  ^^'l  a  store  was 
bu  med  down.  Three  white  men  were  also 
«r  ested  for  being  "armed  to  the  terror  of 
to  ;Populace  "  PlnaUy,  after  a  white  man 
an  I  three  others  were  wounded,  Natlomd 
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Guardsmen  were  called  in  and  a  curfew 
was  the  presiding  judge  of  the  trial  tliat 
Chavis  and  nine  others  who  had  oc- 
cupied the  church  during  this  period 
were  indicted. 

After  a  jury  of  10  blacks  and  2  whites 
were  selected,  the  prosecutor  became  ill 
and  the  judge  declared  a  mistrial.  This 
is  not  standard  procedure;  most  judges 
in  this  situation  would  have  instead  ap- 
pointed another  prosecutor.  A  second 
jury  of  10  whites  and  2  blacks  were 
-  ^ected  who  convicted  the  defendants. 
These  convictions  were  unsuccessfully 
appealed  to  the  North  Carolina  Court 
of  Appeals  and  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court.  One  member  of  the  court 
Of  appeals  was  Judge  Robert  Martin,  who 
was  the  presiding  judge  of  the  trial  that 
originally  convicted  Reverend  Chavis 
and  his  codefendants. 

ir,\^"™f  ^®If  "^  Questions  presented 
in  the  Wilmington  10  petltlor  that  war- 
rant a  Supreme  Court  review  of  the  case 
These  questions  concern  violations  of  the 
defendants  rights  under  the  sixth 
amendment  and  their  right  to  a  fair 
trial  under  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Speciflcally.  defense 
attorneys  believe  they  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  effectively  cross-examine 
key  prosecution  witnesses  and  feel  that 
critical  impeaching  material  was  con- 
cealed from  the  jury. 

One  striking  example  of  the  denial  of 
effective  defense  cross-examination  ap- 
peared when  the  defense  was  denied  ac- 
cess by  the  trial  couri;  to  an  "amended" 
statement  by  the  main  prosecution  wit- 
ness. Allen  Hall.  This  statement  al- 
legedly explained  Inconsistencies  be- 
fST*'?*^  testimony  and  written  pre- 
trial statements.  At  one  point  in  the  trial 
Mr  Hall  testified  that  two  of  the  defend- 
ants had  guns  in  their  possession.  This 
contradicted  his  pretrial  statement  of 
offin^fh?  }^  ^•.«*"  attempted  to  ex- 

to  tip  «^c,**^  guns  in  a  later  statement 
to  the  assistant  prosecutor,  which  the 
defoise  was  prohibited  from  seeing 

m^®  ^°^^^-  ^^"'^  ^^^^  to  this  docu- 
ment, explaining  that  it  was  the  assist- 

S^h""^^^",^"   "wor'f    product."   The 

h.SfS"^  attorneys  were  also  pro- 
SSI!?  if  "T"  ^"^"^  prosecution  Vit- 
H.l^f  ^v,""!^  received  special  housing 
during  the  trial-which  they  did-and 

^J  r^\?^l^"  ^^""^^^  to  possible  bias 
and  motivation  of  the  witnesses.  Pos- 

t£  nl^?^^^"  "^^  *  '="^*=**^  point  since 
the  main  witness  was  Involved  in  events 

tried"  WUmington  10  were  being 

Additionally,  the  prosecutor  was  per- 
mitted to  call  14  witnesses  whose  names 
did  not  appear  on  a  witness  list  that  was 
furnished  by  the  prosecutor  to  the  de- 

Si'toM  S'"®  *^^  ^^-  "^^  ''e'ense  was 
not  told  toe  names  of  toe  witnesses  until 
toe  day  of  toe  testimony.  Accordingly 
S^'^"!!^^.*"  inadequate  defense  prep- 
araaon  wlto  no  explanation  from  toe 
prosecution  as  to  why  toese  names  were 
excluded  from  toe  wltaess  list 
Defense  attorneys  were  also  denied  toe 
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right  to  question  jurors  as  to  whetoer 
toey  maintained  racially  discriminatory 
attitudes.  This  was  a  crucial  question 
since  toe  case  was  based  on  charges  of 
violent,  racially  motivated  crimes 
against  white  persons. 

Finally,  toe  trial  court  refused  to  al- 
low peUtloners  to  challenge  for  cause 
to  several  jurors  who  admitted  toey  had 
formed  opinions  toward  toe  defendants 
This  meant  that  the  petitioners  had  to 
use  peremptory  challenges  on  those  ju- 
rors and  tous  deprived  toem  of  the  use 
of  challenges  to  excuse  jurors  who  were 
not  so  clearly  biased  but  who  were  still 
unsatisfactory.  The  petitioners  were  also 
denied  toe  opportimlty  to  have  toe  voir 
dire  examination  of  prospective  jurors 
conducted  out  of  the  presence  of  other 
prospective  jurors,  a  practice  which  is  in 
accordance  wlto  ABA  standards  for  ac- 
tions   under   circumstances    similar    to 
toose  in  tols  case. 

These  and  otoer  questions  about  toe 
tnal  strongly  Indicate  toe  need  for  a 
Supreme  Court  review  of  toe  case.  I  call 
upon  my  coUeagues  in  toe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  show  support  for  such  a 
review.  This  case,  which  arose  out  of  toe 
civil  rights  struggle,  is  one  of  major  im- 
portance in  toe  pursuit  of  racial  and  so- 
cial justice.  Thus  it  is  imperative  to  de- 
termine if  toe  case  was  decided  on  its 
merits,  or  else  reflected  a  political  venge- 
ance directed  against  toe  clvU  rights 
movement.  Only  the  highest  court  in  the 
land  can  make  a  final  judgment  on  this 
issue,  and  tous  a  court  review  is  a  neces- 
sity. 


FLOOD  DISASTER  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1973  MUST  BE  AMENDED 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
toe  worst  bills  enacted  during  toe  93d 
Congress  was  the  Flood  Disaster  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973.  This  legislation  consti- 
tuted a  serious  invasion  by  toe  Federal 
Government  into  local  matters. 

I  voted  against  toe  act  because  of  its 
dictatorial  restrictions.  I  was  concerned 
toat  it  would  seriously  hamper  industrial 
expansion  and  residential  Improvements 
In  many  parts  of  Ohio.  Unfortunately  I 
was  joined  by  only  20  otoer  Members  and 
toe  bill  passed  toe  House  by  a  vote  of 

oDa  to  21, 

At  toe  start  of  toe  94to  Congress  I 
introduced  legislation  aimed  at  ellmlnat- 
mg  toe  crippling  restrictions  In  toe  1973 
Flood  Act.  My  bill  would  remove  toe  re- 
quirement toat  everyone  located  In  a 
flood-prone  area  must  purchase  Federal 
flood  Insurance  or  else  suffer  a  Govern- 
ment cutoff  of  toelr  loans.  It  also  de- 
letes a  section  toat  prevents  any  Federal 
ofHce  or  agency  from  approving  financial 
assistance  In  an  area  unless  toe  com- 
munity participates  In  toe  flood  insur- 
ance program. 

It  is  time  toat  toe  Congress  rectifled 
ite  mistake  on  tols  issue.  It  is  time  toat 

^%S°?S^^  repealed  toe  worst  features 
of  toe  1973  law. 
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Following  Is  an  excellent  article  on 
toe  Flood  Act  by  columnist  James  J. 
Kllpa  trick: 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Nov.  13. 1976] 
Small  Carbot.  Bio  Srxcx  in  Fed  Flood 

IKSTTRANCS 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Reflect.  If  you  will,  on  a  couple  of  homely 
maxlmis.  One  copybook  adage  says  that  the 
road  to  hell  Is  paved  with  good  Intentions. 
Another  says  that  he  who  acts  in  haste  re- 
pents at  leisure.  Both  reminders  apply  to 
Congress  as  It  gropes  to  make  sense  of  the 
Flood  Insurance  Protection  Act  of  1973. 

Almost  no  one  questions  the  good  Inten- 
tions. Flood  damage  in  the  VS.  claims  a 
terrible  toll  each  year  of  homes,  factories, 
schools,  roads,  bridges,  and  farm  buUdlngs. 
Without  some  form  of  federal  underwriting, 
which  began  in  1968,  the  cost  of  flood  Insur- 
ance would  be  prohibitive.  Even  the  most 
dogmatic  conservatives  tend  to  support  the 
concept. 

But  the  unusually  severe  floods  of  1973, 
which  caiised  damage  estimated  at  $1.2  bil- 
lion, had  an  unfortunate  Influence  on  Con- 
gress. Late  in  December  of  that  year,  when 
members  were  In  a  hurry  to  get  home  for 
Christmas,  some  drastic  amendments  to  the 
1968  act  were  called  up  for  voice  vote.  With 
little  debate  and  less  comprehension,  mem- 
bers voted  for  a  new  scheme  of  sanctions, 
prohibitions,  and  controls.  What  emerged 
was  a  classic  example  of  bad  legislation. 

The  amended  act  now  affects  an  estimated 
22,000  towns,  cities,  and  counties  across  the 
nation.  The  law  has  forced  property  owners 
into  a  kind  of  Catch  22  situation.  If  their 
community  refuses  to  come  into  the  federal 
program,  the  owners  are  helpless;  they  can't 
get  insurance,  and  no  federally  Insured  bank 
or  savings  and  loan  association  can  loan 
them  money.  If  their  community  agrees  to 
come  Into  the  program,  the  owners  can  get 
flood  Insurance,  but  under  such  restrictive 
provisions  that  rebuilding  after  a  flood  could 
be  prohibitive. 

The  1973  act  gives  meaning  to  warnings 
that  conservatives  constantly  have  voiced 
about  federal  legislation  In  the  fleld  of  "land 
use."  These  critics  have  Insisted  that  no 
federal  agency,  even  with  the  very  best  In- 
tentions, could  draft  regulations  that  could 
fairly  be  applied  to  conmiunltles  across  the 
nation.  They  have  warned  that  federal  aid 
means  federal  control.  They  have  complained 
that  "carrot  and  stick"  policies  Involve  small 
carrots  and  large  sticks.  And  so  far  as  the 
1973  law  Is  concerned,  aU  this  Is  true. 

Thus  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  through  the  Insurance 
administrator,  had  to  start  with  some  uni- 
form definition  of  a  flood  plain.  It  hit  upon 
those  areas  subject  to  flooding  at  least  once 
In  one  hundred  years.  As  Senator  Tom  Eagle- 
ton  of  Missouri  has  complained,  this  is  a 
"highly  theoretical  concept."  The  100-year 
line  takes  In  communities  that  never  have 
had  a  flood  In  their  recorded  history. 

The  regulation  has  caused  consternation 
In  parts  of  Appalacbla,  where  the  need  for 
flood  Insurance  Is  keen.  In  scores  of  moun- 
tain communities,  elevations  vary  so  abruptly 
that  one  buUdlng  may  be  above  flood  levels 
and  an  adjoining  building  may  be  subject  to 
risk.  It  Is  Impossible,  critics  say.  "simply  to 
draw  a  circle  on  an  old  map."  HUD  ofllclals 
say  they  recognize  the  difficulty,  and  they  are 
constantly  redrawing  local  lines  to  meet  top- 
ograpblceJ  exceptions. 

The  element  of  federal  control  has  raised 
widespread  objections.  Hundreds  of  com- 
mimltles,  suspicious  of  any  Involvement  with 
the  guvmlnt.  have  voted  flatly  against  par- 
ticipation. Senator  Eagleton,  who  Is  leading  a 
fight  for  further  amendment  of  the  act,  cites 
the  example  of  Lincoln  Cotinty,  Mo.  Resi- 
dents of  the  fiood  plain  area  three  times  have 
sought  referendums  on  local  participation. 
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and  three  times  they  have  been  beaten  at  the 
polls.  The  fear  of  control  Is  real. 

And  In  the  case  of  this  act,  the  control 
Itself  la  formidable.  Controls  are  applied 
through  the  powerful  mechanism  of  banks 
and  other  Instired  lending  Institutions.  Prop- 
erty owners  must  comply  with  federal  re- 
quirements, or  else.  The  "or  else"  can  amount 
to  something  approaching  the  self-destruc- 
tion of  their  property. 

Senate  hearings  are  being  held  this  week 
on  amendments  that  would  restore  certain 
elements  of  voluntaries  to  the  program. 
Eagleton  Is  joined  In  his  effort  by  an  unUkely 
coalition  of  cosponsors — McOovem.  Bayh, 
Hartke.  and  Abourezk  on  the  liberal  side,  and 
Thurmond.  Dole  and  Eastland  among  the 
conservatives.  They  are  agreed  on  the  need 
for  a  workable  federal  program,  but  "too 
much  control,"  says  Eagleton,  "Is  Just  too 
much  control."  The  affected  communities 
and  the  bard-put  property  owners  doubtless 
would  agree. 
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HANDICAPPED  PUSHING  THEIR 
DRIVE  TO  EASE  OBSTACLES  TO 
TRAVEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHIMAN 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping 
wito  my  hope  toat  we  begin  to  focus  our 
attention  on  toe  problems  of  handi- 
capped people,  I  am  reprinting  an  article 
that  appeared  in  today's  edition  of  toe 
New  York  Times. 

This  article  deals  wlto  toe  problems 
toat  handicapped  persons  have  in  trav- 
eling. This  Is  only  one  of •  toe  many  dif- 
ferent problems  toe  handicapped  experi- 
ence. Employment,  housing,  recreation, 
and  toe  use  of  public  buildings  are  otoer 
problems  faced  by  toe  handicapped. 
However,  as  serious  as  toese  problems 
are,  toey  are  dwarfed  by  toe  immense 
attitudinal  barriers  toat  toe  handicapped 
confront;  toe  attitude  toat  toey  are  dif- 
ferent from  others. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  toe  breaking 
down  of  the  attitudinal  barriers  toat 
exist  is  our  most  important  task  as  we 
seek  solutions  to  toe  full  range  of  prob- 
lems experienced  by  our  handicapped 
citizens. 

It  is  my  hope  In  reprinting  this  article, 
toat  my  colleagues  in  toe  House  will  be- 
come increasingl]^  aware  of  toe  problems 
and  toe  urgent  need  for  flndlng  solutions 
to  toem. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  17,  1976] 

Handicapped  Pushing  Tkeis  Drive  to  Ease 

Obstacles  to  Travel 

(By  Ralph  Blumentbal) 

When  Phyllis  Zlotnlck  aslved  at  the  Hart- 
ford railroad  station  last 'Friday  for  her  first 
train  ride,  she  quickly  encountered  two  large 
obstacles:  She  could  not  reach  the  ticket 
counter  or  manage  the  stairs  to  the  platform. 

Nor,  she  found,  could  she  make  a  telephone 
call,  use  the  ladles  room,  get  In  or  out  of  the 
station  unaided  or,  carry  out  most  of  the 
other  tasks  she  has  taught  herself  to  handle 
In  the  33  years  she  has  been  confined  to  a 
wheelchair. 

Although  Miss  Zlotnlck,  who  was  born  with 
muscular  dystrophy,  eventually  reached  the 
train  by  way  of  the  baggage  elevator,  she  was 
not  surprised  to  find  that  public  transporta- 


tion still  presents  overwhelming  barriers  to 
the  handicapped. 

Although  the  last  few  years  have  brought 
progress  In  the  design  and  adaptation  of 
transportation  and  other  public  faculties  for 
use  by  the  handlcapi>ed,  the  pace  of  the 
progress  has  been  too  slow  for  many.  And  so, 
reacting  with  growing  impatience  and  frus- 
tration, they  are  sparking  an  Increasing 
action  among  the  nation's  handicapped,  who 
number  up  to  44  million,  accordlzLg  to  a  sur- 
vey of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Demonstrations  by  the  handicapped  are 
no  longer  unusual.  Miss  Zlotnlck 's  train  and 
b\is  trip,  which  she  publicized  In  advance, 
was  the  latest  example.  Last  August,  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  demon- 
strated In  Washlgton  against  allegedly  dis- 
criminatory airline  policies,  and  last  year 
handicapped  people  In  New  York  blocked 
traffic  to  win  passage  of  a  state  human  rights 
bUl  for  the  disabled.  Other  demonstrations 
here  won'  some  changes  in  the  subway  car  de- 
sign after  a  blind  newsdealer  fell  to  his 
death  between  cars. 

In  California  and  New  Mexico  and  Idaho 
and  elsewhere  around  the  country,  protests 
and  law  suits  by  the  handicapped  have  con- 
fronted officials  with  the  Issue  of  spending 
public  funds  on  faculties  that  bar  the  handi- 
capped. 

Particularly  gaUlng  to  the  handicapped 
has  been  the  Federal  Oovemment's  delay  In 
formulating  new  rules  for  air  travel  to  re- 
place the  current  vague  guidelines  that  leave 
It  up  to  each  carrier  to  decide  who  can  be 
classified  as  "Incapable  of  caring  for  him- 
self," and  thus  be  denied  passage,  unless 
accompanied. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  studied  the 
question  In  the  1960's,  then  gave  up  and 
turned  It  over  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, which  proposed  new  rules  In 
July  1974  and  scheduled  them  for  prcMnuI- 
gatlon  last  January.  The  F.A.A.  now  prom- 
ises them  for  this  January. 

"This  Is  the  kind  of  buckpasslng  at  its 
fullest,"  complained  Edmond  Leonard,  the 
staff  expert  on  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  which  has 
been  pressing  for  new  rvUes  for  13  years. 

"We're  fed  up  with  the  delays,"  said  Eu- 
nice K.  Florlto,  director  In  New  York  City 
of  the  Mayor's  Office  for  the  Handicapped. 

"Yes,  we're  becoming  pushy,"  she  said. 
"It's  damn  well  high  time  that  we  do.  We're 
still  the  lowest  group  on  the  totem  pole, 
with  no  political  base." 

The  new  activism  of  the  long  silent  mi- 
nority Is  attracting  pubUc  attention.  "We're 
making  them  nervous  because  we  don't  want 
to  stay  in  the  Institutions  or  under  the  rug," 
said  Miss  Zlotnlck. 

In  one  recent  manifestation  of  the  grow- 
ing awareness,  the  Oreyhound  Bus  Company 
last  month  started  what  It  termed  Its  "help- 
ing hand  service,"  allowing  attendants  ac- 
companying handicapped  travelers  to  ride 
free. 

Similarly,  transit  authorities  In  commu- 
nities across  the  country  have  eulopted  re- 
duced fares  for  the  handicapped.  Among 
some  of  the  other  Innovative  programs  are 
the  foUowlng: 

In  June,  Chicago  appointed  a  23-year-old 
blind  man,  Steven  P.  Hastalls,  to  prepare  a 
braille  transit  authority  guide  for  sightless 
riders  and  to  develop  other  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  It  has  also  ordered  20  buses 
especially  designed  for  the  elderly  and  hand- 
icapped and  has  put  out  an  airport  guide 
for  the  handicapped. 

Denver  last  summer  began  testing  12  buses 
adapted  for  wheelchairs.  Each  can  carry  4 
wheelchairs  and  12  other  passengers. 

Bridgeport  and  Rochester,  among  other 
cities,  have  Inaugurated  dlal-a-rlde  service 
with  special  adapted  minibuses  for  the 
handicapped.  New  York  State  last  July  re- 
ceived Federal  grants  of  $1.9  mUUon  for  the 
purchase  by  80  nonprofit  agencies  of  eqiUp- 


ni<Uy  in  MlM  Zlotailck'i  grueling  nine-hour 
wlp.  which  wu  co-sponsored  by  the  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Asaoclatlon  of  ConnecUcut 
or  which  she  Is  a  board  member,  and  the 
Citizen  Government  Transportation  Plan- 
ning Center  of  Windsor,  Conn. 

Miss  Zlotnlck.  a  hard-driving  and  cheerful 
84-pound  woman  who  has  mobilized  dem- 
onstrations at  the  state  capital,  began  her 
Journey  with  several  associates  Just  after  8 
u'^:..''°™  *^*  ^^^*  Hartford  apartment 
building  where  she  Uves  with  her  parents 

Leaving  behind  her  160-pound  motorized 
wheelchair  In  favor  of  a  conventional  30- 
?ound  model,  she  was  wheeled  to  the  bus 


stop  where  two  employes  of  the  Connecticut     ^'^^fstment  is  reported  to  be  a  significant 
company  bus  line,  alerted  m  advance,  lifted     ?*"  °'  ^^  Industry's  total  capital  spendlnir 


ler  and  the  wheel  chair  into  the  bus  for  a 

lO-mlnute  ride  to  the  Hartford  train  station 
At  the  station.  Miss  Zlotnlck  could  not 

each   the  ticket  window  or  the  pay  tele- 
;  ihone.  Even  U  she  could  have  reached  the 

oln  lock  on  the  outer  door  of  the  ladles 
loom  she  could  not  have  pushed  open  the 
1  leavy   door.    Beyond    It,    also 
]  assable  barrier 


was   an   Im- 


issable  barrler-stalrs.  ««*«nt— that  Is,  to  the  extent  that  th^^^^     „,  ""'.S       '^°°°'"'^*  '^  <=°°<=e''«ed  not  onl 


the  m 

t.jmpasaablefi^ht  Of  steps,  s^e-w-a^ti-en     f.'^^^  l-f^Z^'^^lT^^^-     ^^^T^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

productivity.  '^^^tment  In  employee     -opportunity  cost").  As  Paul  McCracken  has 

stated  the  matter:    "resources  used  In  one 
direction  are  then  not  avaUable  to  be  used 


here. 

CARXXMH    TO    HBt    SEAT 

The  train  aisle  was   too  narrow  for 
T  heel  chair  so  " " 

I  ed  m  by  Bob  aadier  of  the  Transportation 
ilannlng  Center  and  propped  up  in  a  seat 
» 1th  pillows. 


sui  i 


the4 

or 

086a 
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ment  to  traaaport  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. In  addition  New  York  City  haa  on 
order  "kneeling"  buses  that  lower  thenuelves 
for  easier  entry  by  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. 
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remarks  on  the  cost  of  Oovemment  con- 
trols should  be  of  particular  Interest  to 
Th*  ^11  *  _.-  V,  ^"^^  Member  of  Congress.  I  hope  all  of 

fn^«Si!r  J^]?i^^f  P«'*'le°M  remaining     my  coUeagues  will  take  the  time  to  read 
fW  handicapped  travelers  were  demonstrated     the  following-  ^^ 
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^i^-i.^?®.J°*^®^^'l  ™»  concluding    table  il-£stimated 

~""  -     -  „Q,5g  STANDARDS,  BY  INDUsfRf 

(In  millions  of  dollars| 


COMPLIANCE   COSTS   OF  OSHA 


Cost  of  Qovrnxtiatn  Contbols 
atlmates  of  current  Industry  expenditures 
to  meet  government  safety  or  other  require- 
ments are  often  no  more  than  reasonable 
guesses.  Survey  results  are  not  easy  to  In- 
terpret. It  is  often  difficult  for  a  company  to 
separate  clearly  Investment  to  meet  federal 
requirements  and  Investment  In  production 
equipment  which  would  be  purchased  In  the 
absence    of    the    governmental    restriction 
Thus   the  data  In  Table  10  should  be  taken 
mainly  as  illustrative  of  the  substantial  costs 
Involved  In  meeting  federaUy  mandated  re- 
quirements. In  some  cases,  safety  and  health 


In  1972.  8  percent  of  the  textUe  Industry's 
investments  and  12  percent  of  steel's  were 
SO  r©iftt©Q.*" 

According  to  McOraw-HUl  Department  of 
Economics,  already  planned  Industrial  In- 
vestments m  health  and  safety  equipment 
are  estimated  to  rise  from  $2.5  bUllon  In  1972 


SSdbA 

Industry  ^P"*"         ^  (""A 

'""""^    P««<1)     (existing) 

Utilities ^  «  »nn 

Nonelectrical  mechinery..      t55 

Fabriceted  metal  products      vloo 

Transportation  equipment...     y'oftn 

Textile  mill  products                o'tm 

Food  and  kindred  products      7utt 

Electrical  machinery ?SftS 

Primary  metals j'Sq 

Chemicals  and  allied  products    I'lno 

Printing  and  publishing...         I'ooo 

Lumber  and  wood  products         'esn 

Furniture  and  fixtures            cm 

Stone,  clay  and  glass..  .          ^ 

Paper  and  allied  products             500 

Rubber  and  plastic  products      Sn 

Petroleum  and  coal  products      2S1 

Tobacco QQ 

Apparel  and  related  products' 10 

Leather  and  leather  products '.'.'.'.'.  8 

^'"»' 31.618         IMTO 
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302 
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— „.„„   ,„,  the     naUo'i^^"L^fi'i*^''  commissioned  by  the  Occu-  ^^c.uxuu  are  men  not  avaUable  to 

Miss  Zlotnlck  had  to  be  car-     £!v,      ^    ^'®*y  *°<*  Health  Administration  elsewhere   Wh*^w  fV,-^  .t     ,-f  ^ 

Sadler  of  the  Tr^lo^T.r.     T^^^^^^ :SVZf^TT  '^"''^  '^^^^'-  ^^^^otl^yfn^.^TS^ 

ing?a?iffi  .nto*'^'mpMance*:4^'iL"S-  Leurth^^.^  '^'^•'  ^-'on^^^J,^^ 

rent  QSHA  noise  standbd  of  90  A  ^fe  de^"  ^^^l  ^^^  *"?*  '^^^  "^  *^^*=^  ^^^  resources 

^^s^Hhi^',-  ^1**?  "°"'  stringent  standard 
^«!^  »  *^  adopted— and  this  Is  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  U.S.  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health-the  com- 

H  .^"    ?^e    T^blT^^  to  increase  to  W1.6 
(see    Table    11 ).    Hearings    on    the 


.il^f*  ^  ^***  ^^  grapes  feel  In  Jello."  she 
Jfked. 

In  New  Haven  she  changed  trains.  It  took 

1  1  minutes  to  wheel  her  on  a  roundabout 

n  ute  from  the  platform  Into  the  station  To 

"  *  mT  ^  *^*  platform  she  had  to  be  pulled 
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She    took    another,    newer    Amtrak    train      J^^^^H  proposal  have  been  scheduled    The 
tl  at  could  accommodate  her  wheelchair,  to     S?f  f  stringent  standard  Is  supported  by  the 
auth  Norwalk    There,  she  caught  a  Grey-     ^^l™nmental  Protection  Agen^" 
hlundj,us  back  to  Hartford.  Her  attendant      TABLE   lO.-ESTIMATED   COMPLIANCE   COSTS   OF  OSHA 

SAFETY  STANDARDS.  BY  INDUSTRY 
[Dollar  amounts  in  mrtlionsl 


a^ain 
fit 


ti  lyeled  free,  as  advertised,  but  Miss  Zlotnlck 
-*\ln  found,  that  the  wheelchair  could  not 
m  the  bus.  So  Mr.  Sadler  once  more  car- 
1  her  to  a  seat. 

?rom  Hartford  she  was  again  carried  Into 
axl  for  the  ride  home. 

•If^there  weren't  attltudlnal  barriers,  there 
-'t  be  architectural  barriers."  she  said, 
good  Is  housing  and  employment  If 
can  t  get  there?" 

Special  faculties  for  the  handicapped  are 

the  answer,  she  said  adding,  "baggagfe 

and  back  doors  are  out." 

1  Iven  special  buses  are  distasteful  In  her 

— ■    "You   might  as  well   put  a  sign  on 

'Here  come  the  crips,"  she  said 
V  he  said  she  looked  for  some  good  devel- 
■    -nts  to  come  out  of  a  National  Confer- 
on   Transportation  for  the  Dlsadvan- 
m  Washington  Dec.  3  to  5. 
d  Uke  to  go."  she  said,  "but  I'm  not 
I  can  get  there  " 


would  otherwise  be  put."  »  m  that  spirit  It 
shomd  be  noted  that  for  many  Industries 
the  time  lost  due  to  Ulnesses  and  Injuries  off 
the  Job  far  exceeds  that  due  to  on-the-job 
hazards.  The  medical  director  of  Exxon  for 
example,  states  that  non-job-related  diseases 
and  injuries  account  for  about  96  percent 
of  the  time  lost  due  to  disability.^  Assiunlne 
these  figures  are  typical  for  Industry  m  gen- 
eral the  expensive  OSHA-mandated  efforts 
apply  to  approximately  4  percent  of  disabil- 
ity-caused absenteeism. 
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]  tEQDLATORY  REFORM.  OSHA— 
PART  2 


HON.  BIU  ARCHER 

Oy   TEXAS 

THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  November  17.  1975 

^ICHKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  placed  In 

COTTOSBMaowAi,  Record  the  first  part 

fuiTay  W^denbaum's  comments  on 

"•  In  hta  book  "Oovemment  Man- 
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Manufacturing: 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass. . .  Mn 
Miscellaneous     transportation' 

_  equipment e 

Rubber .? 

Aerospace {? 

Miscellaneous  durables    37 

Instruments..                 jo 

Machinery..      i; 

Petroleum 12 

Fabricated  metals            20 

Food  and  beverages "'""  71 

Chemicals...                        "  75 

Paper. Li 

Nonterrous  metals.         « 

Textiles « 

Electrical  machinery. 57 

Iron  and  steel.. (93 

Miscellaneous  nonduraU«  24 

Autos  and  trucks...           ""  go 

Nonmanufacturing:         

Electric  utilities 203 

Communications          siu 

Mining ^ 

Gas  utilities 1 23 

Railroads " 3? 

Airlines """" ""  54 

Miscellaneous 'transportation  '"  7o 

•'»<*• - .'.'  702 

^"•^-^ 2,509 


«7 

15 
35 

26 
66 
21 
131 
99 
29 
95 
96 
66 
46 
67 
64 
215 
25 
74 

370 
569 
116 

26 

34 

55 

66 
663 


ANNOtTNCEMENT   EFFECT 

One  unmeasureable  Impact  of  federal  reg- 
ulation Is.  the  "announcement  effect  "  For 
many  years  economists  have  noted  the  exist- 
euce  of  this  effect  m  the  field  of  government 
spending  or  taxation.  Thus,  potential  gov- 
ernment contractors  may  start  preparing  to 
bid  on  a  project  before  Congress  has  appro- 
priated the  funds,  or  consiuners  may  Increase 
their  expenditures  as  soon  as  a  tax  cut  Is 
voted  on  or  even  whUe  It  is  being  considered 
Anticipated     changes     m     governmental 
regulatory   programs   may   stimulate   some- 
what similar  responses.  In  Illinois,  the  very 
T^-'      ^,?w  '^^^    *^*    Occupational   Safety   and 
+4€     Health  Administration  might  Impose  more 
+45      stringent    standards    for    migrant    worker 
housing   caused  strawberry   farmers   to   re- 
duce their  production.  Lester  Pltchford.  the 
largest  grower   In   the   Centralla   area    was 
quoted  as  saying.  "We  don't  know  If  oSHA  Is 
coming    or    not,    but    when    It    was    even 
J!T°«  V*  ?"'  "  (strawberry  productloni 
""*    "  The  basis  for  the  concern  was  the 


+190 

+150 
+133 
+86 
+78 
+75 
+52 


+34 
+33 
+32 
+24 
+16 
+  12 
+11 
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-16 
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3,156 


+82 

+41 

+38 

+13 

+10 

+2 

-6 

-6 

"+26 


Source:  "Business  Week."  May  26. 1973,  p.  27. 


-  'The  High  Price  of  Job  Safety."  Biuineu 
Week.  May  26.  1973.  p.  27.  fwmea$ 


"  "OSHA  Noise  Standard  Compliance  Could 
CMt  Industry  $13.6  BUllon."  Waahttiffton  Re- 
port.  February  11.  1974,  p.  4;  "The  Bcpenalve 
Sound  of  SUence."  Business  Week.  July  20. 

o^^?.!'^^'''-  "'^"^  ^*'«  Be  Economics  In 
2024?  t/7Ht;errtty  Of  Michigan  Business  Re- 
view,  September  1974,  p.  13. 

»N  J.  Roberts.  M.D..  "Medicine  at  Work  " 
The  Lamp.  Pall  1974,  p.  21 

P«^!^*™  ^^Z"-  "^"  °'  OSHA  Making 
Parmere  Plow  Under  Strawberry  Crops,"  St 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  June  11.  i»74.  p  7C 
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possibility  that  farmers  would  have  to  pro- 
vide migrant  workers  with  the  same  amen- 
ities as  permanent  workers — 100  square  feet 
of  living  space  (the  present  state  standard 
Is  60  square  feet),  flush  toilets  and  showers 
in  each  room.  Apparently  at  least  some  lU- 
Inols  strawberry  farmers  concluded  that  the 
capital  Investment  required  could  not  be 
justified  for  a  two-week  harvest.  According 
to  James  Mills,  an  official  with  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Health,  a  basic  prob- 
lem is  the  lack  of  distinction  under  OSHA 
regulations  between  long-term  and  short- 
term  migratory  farm  worker  hoxislng.  Cen- 
tralla farmers,  he  was  quoted  as  saying,  "just 
can't  compete  and.  If  OSHA  puts  the  pres- 
sure on  them,  they'll  get  out  of  the  migrant 
business  completely  and  go  strictly  U- 
Pick"  * — that  Is,  where  consumers  pick  the 
fruit  for  their  own  use  for  a  fee. 


THE       CONSUMER'S       RIGHT       TO 
KNOW— GROCERY  PRICES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
facing  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  re- 
tail food  industry,  a  change  that  has 
much  potential  for  good  but  contains  a 
threat  of  much  harm  to  consumers  aiid, 
I  believe,  to  the  industry  itself. 

The  industry  is  planning  to  spend  some 
$400  million  over  the  next  few  years  to 
install  automated  checkout  systems  in 
supermarkets.  At  the  heart  of  the  sjrs- 
tem  is  the  imiversal  product  codes,  the 
now  familiar  line  markings  that  appear 
on  the  majority  of  packages  in  the  stores. 

The  new  system  is  intended  to  speed 
up  checkouts,  make  them  more  accurate, 
improve  inventory  efficiency,  and  gen- 
erally reduce  costs  to  retailers.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  words  of  one  veteran 
observer  of  the  grocery  industry,  the 
"drive  toward  front  end  automation  is 
motivated  more  by  the  'almost  endless' 
dividends  it  will  reap  than  by  considera- 
tion for  the  consumer." 

Ironically,  the  industry  in  its  preoccu- 
pation with  increasing  profits  has  been 
remarkably  silent  about  psissing  any  of 
these  dividends  on  to  consumers  in  the 
form  of  lower  prices. 

UPC  and  electronic  checkout  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  net  savings 
before  taxes  of  1  to  1.5  percent  of  sales, 
or  about  $149  million  annually.  Since 
most  food  store  operators  realize  a  net 
profit  of  less  than  1.5  percent  of  sales, 
these  savings  promise  substantially  in- 
creased profits. 

Along  with  the  promises  this  system 
holds  is  the  threat  of  needless  confronta- 
tion with  consumers.  This  is  because  of 
the  industry's  apparent  insistence  on  re- 
moving price  markings  from  individual 
packages  as  part  of  its  computerized 
conversion. 

Mr.  Sf>eaker,  I  think  the  conversion  to 
universal  product  codes  and  computer- 
ized checkouts  is  potentially  one  of  the 
best  things  that  ever  happened  to  groc- 
ery shoppers,  especially  if  the  saving  are 
shared  with  consumers  and  not  Just  used 


=»  Ibid. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  swell  profits.  But  using  it  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  remove  item  prices  could  well  be 
one  of  the  worst  hoaxes  ever  to  happen 
to  consumers. 

Individual  price  markings  are  some- 
thing consumers  already  have — and 
use — and  are  infinitely  more  important 
than  any  savings  that  would  accrue  by 
their  removal — even  if  those  savings  were 
passed  on  through  lower  prices,  some- 
thing I  doubt  would  ever  happen. 

Giant  Pood,  Inc.,  of  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  area,  one  of  the  most  vocal 
opponents  of  this  legislation,  admits  that 
it  probably  would  still  realize  over  80 
percent  of  the  potential  UPC  savings 
even  if  item  pricing  were  continued. 

Other  industry  figures  estimate  that 
the  difference  lietween  price  marking  and 
removal  is  about  $225  a  week  per  store. 
A  major  confrontation  with  consumers 
hardly  seems  worth  such  a  small  sum  for 
a  store  with  over  $60,000  a  week  in  re- 
ceipts. 

Actually,  the  true  cost  may  be  only  a 
fraction  of  that  $225.  According  to  a 
study  by  Garvery  Labelmatics  Inc.,  a 
company  producing  price  marking  equip- 
ment, individual  item  pricing  may  cost 
only  about  a  penny  a  customer  for  a  store 
doing  $60,000  a  week  business.  That 
comes  to  less  than  $48  a  week,  or  under 
$2,500  a  year.  A  bare  scratch  in  the  po- 
tential $34,700  the  Industry  expects  to 
save  at  each  automatic  checkout  store 
if  permitted  to  eliminate  price  marking. 

Before  greed  gets  the  best  of  them,  I 
urge  the  grocery  industry  to  think  twice 
about  price  removal. 

To  protect  the  customer's  right  to  know 
the  price  being  charged  in  supermarkets 
and  other  computerized  stores,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  4551,  the  Price  Disclo- 
sure Act.  This  legislation  would  mandate 
item  pricing  as  well  as  retail  unit  pricing. 
Sixty  of  our  colleagues  have  joined  to 
cosponsor  my  bill. 

When  the  trend  is  toward  a  greater 
disclosure,  as  exemplified  in  laws  man- 
dating truth  in  lending,  truth  in  adver- 
tising, and  so  on.  what  the  grocery  in- 
dustry proposes  would  be  a  giant  step 
backward  to  the  days  of  customer-be- 
damned. 

The  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  which  is  leading  the  opposition 
to  this  legislation,  claims  to  have  the  best 
interest  of  the  consumer  at  heart.  If  this 
is  so,  I  wonder  why  it  has  consistently 
opposed  every  major  piece  of  consumer 
legislation  that  Congress  has  con.sidered 
since  I  have  been  a  Member.  It  opposed 
truth-in-lending,  it  opposed  truth-in- 
packaging,  and  it  led  the  fight  against 
the  creation  of  a  consumer  protection 
agency.  The  evidence  speaks  for  itself. 
The  association's  record  belles  its  lip 
service  dedication  to  consumer  rights. 

In  these  times  of  inflation  and  reces- 
sion, we  must  do  everything  possible  to 
give  the  consumer  the  tools  needed  to 
maximize  the  value  of  each  dollar.  The 
elimination  of  Item  pricing  is  inconsist- 
ent with  that  goal. 

It  would  make  virtually  Impossible  the 
consumer's  talljing  of  purchases  while 
shopping.  It  also  prevents  shoppers  from 
comparing  prices  in  the  store  and  previ- 
ous purchases  at  home.  In  addition — and 
this  is  probably  what  appeals  to  retailers 
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most — it  reduces  the  all-important  con- 
sumer consciousness  of  food  prices  and 
price  increases. 

Retailers  contend  shelf  labels  will  be 
able  to  take  the  place  of  item  pricing. 
That  is  absurd.  Shelf  pricing  has  been 
notoriously  sloppy  and  would  require 
platoons  of  stock  clerks  to  keep  packages 
and  prices  together. 

Repeated  studies  have  shown  that  shelf 
markings  are  not  a  good  substitute  for 
item  pricing  because  they  are  such  an 
inaccurate  source  of  information.  A  re- 
cent investigation  by  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  found  that  between  17 
percent  and  50  percent  of  the  shelf  labels 
in  100  stores  surveyed  may  have  been  un- 
usable by  the  consumer. 

There  are  no  safeguards  that  shelf 
labels  will  be  accurate  or  kept  from  slid- 
ing around  in  their  slots.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  gone  shopping  can  tell  you  that  mer- 
chandise does  not  stay  neatly  stacked 
throughout  the  day  and  that  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  memorize  the  price 
on  every  item  in  the  grocery  cart. 

Once  the  customer  gets  ready  to  check 
out,  he  probably  will  discover  that  sev- 
eral of  the  registers  have  been  closed 
because  the  store  has  found  that  auto- 
mation allows  a  fewer  number  of  clerks 
to  handle  the  same  number  of  customers 
in  the  same  amount  of  time  as  before. 
For  the  customer,  that  means  the  wait 
will  be  just  as  long.  And  when  he  finally 
gets  to  the  counter,  the  speed  of  items 
being  passed  over  the  optical  scanner  and 
their  prices  being  flashed  on  the  visual 
terminal  will  hardly  allow  him  time  to 
check  the  price. 

One  of  the  greatest  potential  abuses  in 
the  new  system  comes  when  the  latest, 
price  is  entered  on  the  computer  before' 
it  gets  marked  on  the  shelf.  A  typical 
10,000-item  supermarket  may  have  300 
price  changes  a  week.  A  store  manager 
whose  sales  are  lagging  might  be  reluc- 
tant to  post  promptly  newer  and  higher 
prices  that  already  are  registered  m  the 
computer.  Or  he  might  just  be  too  busy 
to  get  to  it  right  away. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  we  tend 
to  overlook  a  very  important  provision — 
retail  unit  pricing. 

As  the  person  who  introduced  one  of 
the  first  unit  pricing  bills  ever  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  consider  this 
a  fundamental  anti-inflationary  meas- 
ure that  is  essential  to  the  consumer's 
effort  to  combat  the  tide  of  rising  prices. 

Unit  pricing  is  long  overdue  and  much 
needed.  It  permits  shoppers  to  make  pre- 
cise price  comparisons  among  the  multi- 
tude of  sizes  and  varieties  of  the  same 
product,  and  select  the  one  that  most 
economically  fits  his  needs. 

One  manufacturer's  output  of  a  single 
product  like  soda  pop  or  breakfast  cereal 
or  tea  bags  or  beans  often  comes  in  a 
half-dozen  or  more  sizes.  It  Is  hard 
enough  choosing  which  among  them  is 
the  best  buy,  let  alone  comparing  all  of 
them  to  the  packages  of  another  brand. 
And  then  there's  the  difficulty  of  select- 
ing among  the  various  forms  in  which 
foods  may  be  available — fresh,  frozen  or 
in  cans.  Even  a  match  whiz  with  a  pocket 
calculator  would  have  to  make  dozens  of 
computations  for  each  selection. 

All  too  often,  Mr.  Speaker,  opposition 
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to  unit  pricing  is  a  shield  behind  which 
many  rip-offs  are  concealed.  No  honest 
Duslnessman  should  be  unwilling  to  tell 
ms  customers  just  how  much  he  is  really 
charging  for  any  given  product. 

Many  enlightened   supermarkets  al- 
ready have  adopted  unit  pricing  on  their 
own  and  are  to  be  commended.  And  a 
num^r  of  State  and  local  governments. 
Including  New  York  City,  have  mandated 
unit  pricing.  The  latter  situation  con- 
fronts many  retailers  with  a  maze  of  po- 
tentially   conflicting    regulations    they 
must  observe.  Enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  aid  both  industry  and  con- 
sumers by  establishing  a  consistent  and 
uniform  system  of  unit  pricing,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

We  hear  Industry  spokesmen  piously 
tjKtlfy  that  they  are  not  opposed  to  item 
pricing  or  unit  pricing.  They  teU  us  they 
simply  have  the  consumer's  best  interest 
at  heart  and  want  to  defeat  this  legisla- 
tion in  an  effort  to  defend  the  consum- 
er's "freedom  of  choice." 

True  freedom  of  choice  does  not  mean 
denying  vital  Information.  It  means  mak- 
ing all  the  information  available— in  this 
^se.  individual  item  price  markings  and 
retail  unit  prices— and  letting  consum- 
ers choose  for  themselves  what  use  they 
wish  to  make  of  that  data. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  big  business  teU 
us  just  how  great  it  is  and  how  all  its 
new  innovations  are  there  just  because 
we  consumers  demanded  them.  I  wonder 
who  the  miracle  makers  of  Madison  Ave 
nue  were  listening  to  when  they  fulfilled 
our  every  wish  by  giving  us  Pam  aerosol 
cooking  spray,   5-day   deodorant  pads, 
sugar  coated  cereals  like  Prute  Brute 
ballpoint  pens  that  write  on  butter  and 
under  water,  feminine  deodorant  sprays. 
flavored  shampoos,  squeezably  soft  and 
Bunted    toilet   paper,    artificial   potato 
chips,  and  aerosol  cans  of  artificial  cheese 
to  spread  on  artificially  flavored  crack- 
6rs. 

Anotiier  aspect  of  tills  "freedom  of 

?^J  'S^  ^  **^*  customers  who  do 
lot  like  UPC  and  tiie  removal  of  item 
>ric^  will  bring  tiie  industry  to  its  knees 
)y  shopping  elsewhere. 

This  is  a  fraud  perpetrated  by  an  oll- 
i  lopolistlc  industry.  As  the  current  PTC 
I  intitrust  case  against  several  large  su- 
!»ennarket  chains  Indicates,  a  select 
1  landful  of  big  grocery  chains  dominate 
Jiany  metropolitan  areas.  The  choice 
simply  isn't  there.  And  neitiier  is  the 
(ompetitlon. 

One  supermarket  executive  said  that 
c  listomers  at  his  automated  stores  who 
\  ant  prices  marked  on  the  products  they 
Pick  up  can  do  it  themselves  and  hell 
s  ipply  the  crayon.  He's  my  candidate  for 
t  le  Marie  Antoinette  Award  for  Public 
X.  nderstandlng. 

Opponents  of  item  pricing  like  to  re  • 
f(  T  to  it  as  "duplicate  pricing."  Let  us 
c  ^r  up  that  fallacy  right  now.  For  Uiose 
o  us  who  do  not  own  million-dollar  optl- 
S  ii^^^i?  f^^  computers,  tiie  choice  is 

t*een  pricing  and  not  pricing.  We  are 
ni  .t  asking  for  dupUcate  pricing.  We  want 

S I  SSLSr'^^  ^^*  °°^«  rigit  toe^e^n' 
u  e  package  we  are  buying 

Those  much-touted  "descriptive"  reg- 
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teter  tapes  also  are  a  farce.  With  space 
for  only  a  dozen  computerized  charac- 
ters, they  can  hardly  teU  the  name  of  the 
product,  the  brand,  the  size  and  the  other 
mformatlon   consumers  need   to  make 
P^ce  comparisons  in  the  home.  In  fact 
those  tapes  are  so  incomplete  as  to  be 
misleading  in  many  cases.  This  was  ef- 
fectively demonstrated  in  tiie  testimony 
of  Mr.  Walter  Davis  of  the  Retail  Clerks 
international  Association  and  his  exam- 
ples of  tapes  recording  purchases  of  dif- 

K?,??  n?''^^*^^  °'  ^^^  °^  Identical  items 
but  failing  to  distinguish  among  Uiem 

monf"  ^^^^h.^  ^^^  P^n^P*  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  4551  in  tiie  interest  of  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  consumer's 
basic  right  to  know  tiie  price  he  is  being 
charged  for  tiie  food  he  buys.  This  ii 
especially  important  in  these  days  of 
high  inflation  and  constant  food  price 
fluctuation. 

Without  mandatory  price  marking  it 
!1.  fi^^*^®'"  conceivable  that  prices 
could  go  up  between  tiie  time  tiie  con- 
sumer picks  an  item  off  tiie  shelf  and 
the  time  he  gets  to  tiie  checkout  coun- 
ter, and  he  would  never  know  it 
We  must  not  permit  this  to  happen 
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HAPPENED    TO    NO-PADLT 
DRIVE? 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHirSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
articles  from  tiie  Washington  Star,  writ- 
ten by  Sylvia  Porter  have  recentiy  come 

S^a?Lt^*''",°"-,^y^^^^  Poor's  articles 
deal  with  no-fault  Insurance,  and  give  a 
keen  insight  into  why  there  has  iSL  a 
i^tioSwWe.  ^P'«°^«"**"°"  of  no-fault 

th?^,K,*.*  "JV**'^  *^**  ^  branches  of 
tile  public— labor,  business,  consumer  ad- 
vocates   public  officials,  educators,  and 
the  media—have  endorsed  the  concept  of 
no  fault  only  15  other  States  have  added 
bona  fide  no-fault  laws  since  Massa- 
chusette  initiated  its  program  In  1970 
S^^i^^k"^"^    disparity    between    what 
should  be  done  and  what  Is  being  done 
»h«  f«"eve.  caused  in  part  by  lawyers 
^  H-^^H^"^^  ^^^^''  °^  self  Interest 
Snn  f«nu^  ^^  widespread  application 
or  no- fault  programs. 

One  way  In  which  this  disparity  could 

9650    the  "National  Standards  for  No- 
P^ult  Benefits  Act."  which  would  provide 
direction  for  Pederal  guidelines  for  State 
?m/?^-  "  *^  abundantly  clear  that  If 
this  bill  Is  passed.  It  will  greatiy  aid  tiie 
so  often  overiooked  consumer,  remove 
court  backloads.  and  eliminate  cosOy  and 
unneeded  litigation.  For  tiie  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  I  would  like  to  enter  the  t«rt 
of  the  two  articles  in  tiie  Rkom 
[Pyom  the  Waablngton  Star.  Sept.  23.  1976] 
What  HAPPntrn  To  No-Patjlt  Dmvi? 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

I»ult     auto  inaurance-the.  concept   under 


whlcb  the  burden  of  proving  who  was  at 
faiut  to  an  auto  accident  U  eliminated,  law- 
suits  are  limited  to  only  the  more  sertoia  to- 
Jury  cases  and  Insurance  dollars  are  spread 
m^e^  rapidly  and  more  fairly  among^\S^ 

In  1970,  Massachusetts  became  the  Ont 
T^-^  n  ^"^^o-'*""-  Florida  followed^^ 
1971.  Connecticut.  Michigan  and  New  Jer- 
sey  went  along  m  1972.  The  move  to  iS- 
fault  peaked  in  1976  when  sU  more  stet.^ 

S°  m^^'^L^'^'  '''^^'^'  New  Y^. 
and  Utah— passed   no-fault  laws. 

Tn^Q,^'^°*,  "'*'*•  "**  '^°^«  ^<^  been  slow 
^J  i:  ^'^T  '""^  states-Oeorgla,  Mlnnl: 
sota  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  goTno- 
famt.  In  1976,  only  North  Dakota  hMa<^ 

r^f  ^^?  t°'^^'  ^^"''^^  *o  lt«  motoiSS 
(While  eight  other  states  have  passed  no- 
fault  laws,  these  are  dismissed  m  •W^a- 
by  experts  In  the  field,  for  they  generally 
do  no  more  than  add  a  limited  laye"  of 
coverage    without    any    moves    to    contrS! 

tl^te •  *^*  ***«=0"™gln«  answer  to  the  ques- 

y.^°Z^^''J^J'^°-^^^'^  °'  *he  states  do  not 
have  bona  fide  no-fault  laws- 

rtAm^^^*!  i"""  P''°P'es8  m  these  states-ae 
demonstrated   by  activity  in  the  past  f^ 
years— are  disheartening- 
Even  the   16  genuine  no-fault  laws  can- 

S^lfl^  f*"?**  *°**^'y  adequate  In  terms  of 
benefit  levels  and  limits  on  lawsuits 

acS^to'^-n«l?  do  put  some  restriction  on 
access  to  pain  and  suffering"  damages  so 
popular  in  many  lawsuits  (whUe  noTe^tekeS 
^77^  '"?-'■  ^^^^  *°  a  <»ay  m  court)  Most 
ing  only  when  medical  bUls  reach  a  certeta 
doUar  level  (the  threshold).  The  MlchSS 
Kr^oSs°"*£7ur '^  ^"*  ""^^  sults^^cJSS 

aurrVa';rtrs^y°sirVoV;iT  Ar^  s.- 

7^-J''"'Z-  *°^"^"'=*  »'»*»  person^  trieS; 
with  !^  °5.**''  P*"^""*'  *^«  '»""  BT^Z 
With  effective  no-fault,  our  auto  Insuranc^ 

ir^:^'?L^'^'i  P*y  '°'  "  substan«aTS^ 
Of  the  loeses  of  those  seriously  Injured  m 

SoTZ'r  ^"  '^**°'^  *b«  mere  30  per- 
cent Of  the  losses  they  now  receive).  What's 

S^;.  '"'^""'^e  experts  say  that  based  on 
todays  cost  factors,  this  could  be  donTwlth° 
out  any  Increase  m  premiums 
fhl^f  "^**  ^°^'^^  question  must  be  "whv 
Imh«.'I^°''°'"  ^y  ^"°"'  the  concept  S 
embraced  across  the  nation  in  face  of ^e 

cl^tV^aboTr'f  •^''^  element  moJ^  2! 
ciety— labor,  business,  consumer  organiza- 
tions educators,  public  ofllclals.  the  press- 
p"blKn'Sr^s°tf  "^*  "  indisputably  ^n  th. 
qu^Mo^r'  *"''«'""^°«  "^'^  to  this        . 

peSriruifyTar."'^''   ""^^^   ~"-«-*^« 
And  since  the  liability  bars  heavily  repre- 

^o°^n,l°.*J?v'  "•^°"»  «^^  legislates  and 
n™ff„  H  *^,''*'  **  *^*  *=°"  °'  "»»y  lawyers- 
livelihoods  (auto  accident  Injury  lawsuits* 

Su  kid"*  tht"  ^•^•'-r-««  haiT^onsTS/y 
attacked  the  concept  and  repeatedly  been 
successful  either  In  blocking  emirely  or  ^b- 
stantlally  watering  down  no-fault  bTurm 
their  own  legislatures. 

h«y„'^*'*,  *»°**  ****P^y  *°  'a^'or  of  no-fault 
become  fully  aware  of  what  Is  at  stake  t^d 

i^wiff^°f^  countermeasures  to  the  personal     ' 
liability  lawyers-  tactics,  there  Is  abwlutely 
no  reason  to  believe  the  lawyers  will  be  leu 
successful  in  the  future  tha^n  t^e  pwt 
wJ^tt^"*P^  °'  no-fault  auto  Insurance 

I^.w?  'T"  '*°-  "^^  "'o^m  has  been 
.\-  I  ,"''"  '°'"  ^^'^  P^t  ^0  years-ever  since 
Jaw  professors  Robert  Keeton  and  J«flw 
O-Oonneu.  In  a  1965  book?'SnSf  tSf  JS? 
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equities  In  the  fault  system  for  paying  auto 
accident  damages  and  called  for  an  overhaul. 

Yet  we — ^America's  motorists — ^who  stand 
to  benefit  so  greatly  from  good  no-fault  leg- 
Islatlon — are  still  waiting,  waiting,  waiting 
and  paying. 
[From  the  Washington  Star.  Sept.  24.  1975] 

Speak  Oxtt  To  Push  No-Fault  Through 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

It  took  from  1911  to  1948 — a  startling  37 
years — for  every  state  to  pass  worker's  com- 
pensation Insurance  laws.  And  when  all  were 
law,  no  two  were  alike. 

No-fault    auto    Insurance    apparently    Is 
heading  for  the  same  fate.  After  10  years  of 
public  debate,  no-fault  insurance  laws  are 
in  effect   in   fewer  than   one-third   of  o\ir 
states.  And  the  16  states  that  do  have  genu- 
ine no-fault  laws  on  their  books  do  not  pro- 
vide what  are  considered  totally  adequate 
benefits  or  cost  curbs. 
Basically,  good  no-fault  legislation: 
Allows  accident  victims  to  recover  their 
medical  and  hospital  expenses  and  lost  In- 
come  from   their  own  Insurance  company, 
regardless  of  who  was  at  fault  in  an  accident; 
Provides  lor  broader,  more  readily  avail- 
able benefits; 

Pays  for  the  cost  of  these  broader  benefits 
by  a  limitation  on  "nuisance"  lawsuits  (al- 
though the  victim's  access  to  coxurt  In  more 
serious  cases  Is  fully  retained) . 

Virtually  every  segment  of  the  public — 
labor,  business,  consumer  organizations,  edu- 
cators, public  officials,  the  press — has  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  no-fault.  The  notable 
exception  Is  the  personal  liability  bar — and 
since  lawyers  are  heavily  represented  In  state 
legislatures.  It  Is  more  than  likely  that  the 
personal  liability  bar  will  make  sure  that 
progress  In  the  state  legislatures  continues 
disheartenly  slow. 

Thus,  bills  have  been  Introduced  into  Con- 
gress— S.  354  In  the  Senate.  H.B.  9650  In  the 
House — that  would  push  the  states  Into  act- 
ing within  a  specified  time.  Failing  volun- 
tary state  action,  a  federal  system  would  be 
imposed. 

Distasteful  as  another  federal  "layer"  may 
seem  to  you.  It  is  obvious  that  no-fault  will 
be  a  long,  long  time  arriving  without  this 
sort  of  prodding. 

In  the  Senate,  the  no-fault  bill  has  been 
sent  by  the  Commerce  Committee  to  the  full 
chamber.  In  the  House,  It  is  awaiting  a  pub- 
lic outory  from  us,  America's  motorists  and 
key  beneficiaries.  Chances  for  passage  are  re- 
ported touch-and-go. 

The  threat  of  climbing  cost  has  been  raised 
by  opponents  to  the  federal  guidelines — 
but  this  seems  to  be  fading.  Initially  oppo- 
nents claimed  our  auto  Insurance  costs  could 
go  up  as  much  as  17  percent;  this  was  revised  " 
downward  to  a  rise  of  4  percent;  revised 
downward  again  to  actual  cost  savings  of  as 
much  as  10  percent,  a  calculation  comparable 
to  that  of  proponents  of  the  federal  legis- 
lation. 

An  Independent,  third-party  actuarial 
study  said  modest  decreases  could  be  ex- 
pected. (These  projections  are  based  on  to- 
day's conditions.) 

According  to  the  nation's  largest  car  In- 
surer, a  customer  who  pays  $160  a  year  for 
a  full  coverage  auto  policy  pays  about  $100 
of  that  total  for  propertiy.damage  coverages 
and  about  $60  for  personal  Injury  coverages. 
Using  that  figrure,  auto  Insurance  costs  could 
either  go  down  $6  a  year  or  up  about  $10  a 
year  under  the  federal  guidelines  no-fault 
law — depending  on  whose  cost  estimates  you 
believe.  That  cost  of  less  than  $1  a  month 
Is  Inconsequential. 

What's  more.  Informed  estimates  are  that 
from  60  to  76  percent  more  people  will  be 
paid  for  their  losses  under  no-fault  than 
are  presently  paid  under  the  pure  fault 
system.  ^^ 
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Any  decreases  or  increases  In  premiums 
would  apply  to  the  personal  Injury  portion 
of  the  total  premium  only,  because  that's 
what  no-fault  affects. 

No-fault  does  affect  the  larger  part  of  the 
premium,  the  property  damage  coverages, 
such  as  coUIson  and  theft,  fire,  vandalism, 
eto. 

In  essence,  all  that  Congress  would  be  leg- 
islating would  be  federal  standards  or  guide- 
lines which  the  states  then  would  meet  In 
their  Individual  no-fault  laws. 

Regulation  of  the  Insurance  business 
would  remain  with  the  states.  There  would 
be  no  need  at  all  for  creation  of  another 
federal  bureaucracy  to  administer  a  guide- 
lines-type law. 

Cost,  to  stress  It  again.  Is  not  a  factor. 

America's  workers  had  to  wait  37  years 
for  full  protection  under  worker's  compen- 
sation legislation.  Will  you,  the  American 
motorist,  wait  and  pay  during  a  similar 
span  of  procrastination?  Will  you  let  the 
lawyers  so  dominate  your  lives  that  they  can 
bottle  up  Indefinitely  legislation  you  know 
Is  In  your  own  Interest?  Who  among  you 
speaks  for  you? 
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THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT 


Hon.  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Risenhoover 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  keen  minds  in  government 
finance  and  in  the  red  meat  Industry  Is 
our  distinguished  Oklahoma  treasurer, 
the  Honorable  Leo  Winters.  I  asked  Mr. 
Winters  for  his  comments  about  H.R. 
10612,  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  He  made 
four  points  which  I  heartily  endorse  and 
capsulize: 

First.  Feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer  ac- 
quired during  the  autumn  harvest  period 
should  not  suffer  a  tax  penalty  because 
the  tax  year  starts  January  1.  Tax  laws 
should  respect  the  inalterable  cycle  of 
nature. 

Second.  Farm  Income  should  be  care- 
fully defined  so  that  we  can  stop  abuses 
by  "Wall  Street  Cowboys"  while  protect- 
ing and  encouraging  the  cowbosrs  and 
farmers  who  actually  produce  the  food 
we  eat. 

Third.  We  should  not  penalize  persons 
for  the  form  of  their  business — most 
simply,  corporations  are  owned  by  In- 
dividuals and  that  should  be  neither  a 
tax  advantage  nor  disadvantage.  We 
should  strive  for  equity. 

Fourth.  The  bill  should  not  incresise — 
rather  strive  to  decrease — bookkeeping 
costs  and  redtape  for  cattlemen,  farmers, 
and  all  businesses. 

I  have  asked  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  to  consider  Mr. 
Winters'  advice  and  comments  about  the 
bill,  contained  In' a  letter  to  me,  which 
follows: 

Hon.  Thxodobe  Risenhoover, 
LongtDOrth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ted:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
October  31,  1976.  and  It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure 
to  know  that  someone  In  Washington  Is 
watohlng  out  for  the  farmers  of  America.  I 
am,  of  course,  quite  aware  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  tentative  decisions 


regarding  the  taxation  of  agriculture  and  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  give  you  my 
views. 

You  are  quite  correct  In  assessing  the  cur- 
rent tax  reform  provisions  as  an  attempt  to 
encourage  people  to  go  Into  agricultural  in- 
vestments on  a  strictly  economic  basis  and 
to  end  tax  abuses  in  agricultural  Invest- 
ments. All  of  the  agricultural  Industries  sup- 
port this  theory.  However,  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  or  not  the  biU  now  drafted  by  Ways 
and  Means  actually  accomplishes  this  theory. 
While  certainly  the  bill  does  go  a  long  way 
In  eliminating  tax  abuses  in  agriculture,  It 
also  goes  a  long  way  to  disrupt  legitimate 
business  practices  of  legitimate  farmers. 

The  main  abuse  in  the  cattle  industry  in 
the  United  States  today  has  been,  as  you 
pointed  out,  the  use  of  nonrecourse  financ- 
ing. Indeed,  the  investors  can  generate  tax 
deductions  far  In  excess  of  their  actual  cash 
Investment  in  agriculture.  In  a  very  unique 
combination  of  opposing  forces,  the  Amerl- 
Cim  National  Cattlemen's  Association,  the 
National  Livestock  Tax  Committee  and  the 
National  Livestock  Feeders  Organization  all 
united  to  present  one  method  for  curbing 
this  abuse  which  the  livestock  Industry  felt 
would  get  rid  of  the  problem  but  leave  the 
existing  legitimate  farmers  intact.  This  ap- 
proach was  to  limit  the  amount  of  tax  de- 
duction a  person  can  receive  from  an  agri- 
cultural Investment  to  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal he  has  at  risk  in  farming.  This  is  the 
approach  that  the  Ways  and  Means  has 
adopted.  Unfortunately,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  not  stopped  there  and  has  in- 
sisted on  needless  over-kill. 

In  addition  to  the  limitation  of  loss  to  the 
amount  of  capital  at  risk,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  drafted  the  LAL 
provisions.  These  provisions  currently  con- 
sider prepaid  supplies  as  artificial  losses  and 
would  not  allow  their  deduction  against  non- 
farm  Income.  This  presents  two  problems. 
The  first  Is  a  definition  of  Just  what  is  pre- 
paid. Is  anything  that  is  on  hand  December 
aiBt  prepaid?  Moet  farmers  have  feed,  seed 
or  fertilizer  on  hand  as  of  December  81.  It 
makes  good  economic  business  sense  to  buy 
your  grain  at  harvest  when  It's  cheapw.  Un- 
fortunately. Congress  has  made  the  tax  year 
end  December  31.  Mother  Nature  also  dic- 
tates that  harvest  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
We  can't  fool  Mother  Nature.  When  the 
grains  are  harvested,  they  are  bought.  The 
fact  that  it  is  close  to  year-end  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  farmer's  deci- 
sion to  buy  com  or  other  grains  at  the  abso- 
lute lowest  price  he  thinks  possible.  It  makes 
good  business  sense  but  Congress  doesn't 
seem  to  see  that. 

The  second  and  more  pressing  problem  is 
Just  what  definition  do  you  give  to  farm 
Income?  If  the  LAL  concept  has  to  become 
law.  absolutely  the  only  way  to  have  an 
equitable  administration  of  the  law  Is  to  de- 
fine the  farm  Income  to  include  income  from 
all  agrlcultiural  soiurces  no  matter  In  what 
form  that  Income  is  paid.  Thus,  the  farmer 
who  has  Incorporated  his  family  farm  for 
estate  planning  purposes  and  draws  only  a 
salary  from  his  farm  would  still  have  farm 
Income.  If  certain  farmers  Jointly  own  the 
neighboring  co-op  aU  dividends  or  income 
from  that  co-op  should  be  considered  farm 
Income.  Just  as  It  would  be  If  they  ran  their 
own  Individual  operation.  It  should  not  make 
any  difference  in  what  form  or  entity  the 
farmer  chooses  to  operate.  If  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  Income  is  agriculture.  It  should 
most  certainly  be  defined  as  agricultural  In- 
come whan  considering  the  LAL  llmltetlons. 

The  other  provision  In  the  current  tax  re- 
form concerns  forcing  moet  oorporatlons  in- 
volved In  agriculture  to  the  accrual  method 
of  accounting.  The  fact  that  this  provision 
will  not  apply  to  Subchapter  S  Corporations 
or  most  family  owned  corporations  is  a  miti- 
gation somewhat  but  I  still  feel  that  this  la 
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sn  unfair  restriction.  Our  tax  laws  should 
try  to  encourage  Investment  and  production 
from  our  agrlcultiural  sector.  If  a  corpora- 
tion is  going  to  engage  In  farming  on  an  eco- 
nomically sound  basis  tbey  sbould  be  able  to 
benefit  from  the  very  same  tax  treatment  as 
the  Individual  farming.  Forcing  corporations 
to  account  for  their  income  differently  than 
Individuals  to  me  is  patently  unfair. 

As  you  pointed  out,  there  Is  an  exemption 
from  LAL  for  farmers  whose  non-farm  in- 
come Is  leas  than  (20,000.  Without  the  all 
Inclusive  definition  of  farm  income  which  I 
mentioned  earlier,  this  exemption  is  of  lit- 
tle value.  Assuming  a  broad  definition  of 
farm  Income,  I  still  feel  that  many  many 
legitimate  farmers  will  unsuspectingly  be 
captured  by  this  provision.  While  the  small 
family  farm  would  probably  not  have 
to  come  iinder  LAL,  the  great  percentage 
of  agrlcviltural  production,  both  in  Okla- 
homa and  the  country  as  a  whole,  comes  from ' 
big  farmers.  These  big  farmers  are  also  busi- 
nessmen and  would  indeed  have  to  account 
for  their  Incomes  using  the  LAL  provisions. 
One  final  point.  The  various  exceptions 
wo\ild  probably  allow  a  great  number  of 
farmers  to  actually  not  have  to  report  their 
taxes  using  the  LAL  method.  A  problem 
arises,  however.  In  that  they  will  have  to 
increase  their  accounting  records  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  LAL  applies  to 
them.  In  other  words,  even  though  they  dont 
have  to  ultimately  report  their  tax  return 
using  LAL,  they  would  have  to  adopt  the  LAL 
accounting  method  to  determine  that  It  does 
not  I4>ply!  As  pointed  out  in  the  November, 
1975,  issue  of  the  Oklahoma  Cowman,  the 
National  Livestock  Tax  Committee  has  esti- 
mated that  these  proposals  would  Increase 
smaller  farmers  and  ranchers  accounting 
costs  by  100%  to  300%.  Medium  and  larger 
size  farming  units  coiild  incur  annual  ac- 
counting costs  of  $15,000  to  t20,000. 

I  think  the  cattle  indvistry  would  welcome 
closing  the  loop  holes  in  our  laws  which  lead 
to  the  abuses  of  the  Wall  Street  Cowboys. 
We  do,  however,  resent  closing  the  loop  holes 
In  such  a  fashion  as  to  also  eliminate  the 
cowboy.  It's  a  classic  example  of  throwing 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water.  Hopefully, 
when  this  legislation  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
House  you  and  the  other  knowledgeable  farm 
state  Congressmen  can  correct  the  Ways  and 
lileans  erroneous  thinking. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Lko  Wimtkrs. 


HOUSING  AND  SECTION  235 
PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 

Speaker,  those  of  us  familiar  with  the 

leterioratlng  situation  In  the  housing 

ndustry,  the  knowledge  that  the  newest 

I'Weral  programs  are  not  functioning 

rell,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  still 

housands  of  Americans  living  in  sub- 

!  tandard  housing,  welcome  the  action  by 

1  he  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

])evelopment  to  reactivate  the  section 

J  35  homeownership  assistance  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 

1  ilttee,  which  authored  this  program  in 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  landmark  1968  Housing  Act,  I  never 
have  screed  with  critics  who  point  to  the 
large  number  of  235  defaults  and  allege 
the  program  was  flawed.  A  closer  study 
shows  that  shoddy  administration  al- 
lowed unscrupulous  speculators  to  fleece 
unqualifled  buyers  thus  causing  the  pro- 
gram to  receive  an  unwarranted  black 
eye. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Housing  Act  to  in- 
crease the  mortgage  limits  for  eligible 
homes  imder  the  reactivated  section  235 
program. 

I  feel  that  in  order  for  section  235  to 
be  successful,  in  its  goal  of  helping  mod- 
erate income  families  achieve  homeown- 
ership, the  mortgage  limits  must  be  real- 
istic. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
cost  of  construction  has  risen  tremen- 
dously over  the  past  few  years,  just  as  the 
cost  of  everything  else  has  risen.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  cost 
of  new  homes.  Let  me  illustrate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau,  the  exact  same 
home  built  today  would  cost  50  percent 
more  than  if  built  at  the  start  of  1970. 
What  caused  this  rapid  Increase?  Labor 
and  materials  jumped  more  than  37  per- 
cent. The  cost  of  land  rose  over  62  per- 
cent. Financing  costs  are  up  an  astro- 
nomical 100  percent. 

Yet,  In  the  face  of  these  tremendous 
cost  Increases  and  the  high  rates  of  in- 
flation we  have  experienced,  we  have  to 
work  with  a  235  program  which  has  been 
Increased  just  20  percent  since  1970.  That 
is  unrealistic  and,  in  my  view,  unwork- 
able. It  seems  to  me  that  the  section  235 
mortgage  limits  must  at  least  keep  pace 
with  inflation. 

Each  of  us  would  like  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing to  be  lower.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  cost  of  housing  has  been  forced  to 
keep  pace  with  the  inflationary  spiral  of 
the  last  few  years.  Therefore,  it  seems 
imperative  to  me  that  we  raise  these 
mortgage  limits  to  a  reasonable  level 
which  at  least  approaches  the  actual  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  building  a  home  to- 
day. My  bill  would  do  this.  I  would  sug- 
gest for  a  single  family  home  in  a  stand- 
ard-cost area  of  the  coimtry  that  a  $25.- 
000  mortgage  limit  Is  realistic.  For  those 
families  which  require  four  bedrooms, 
$29,000  seems  a  reasonable  mortgage 
amount.  As  you  know,  many  areas  of  the 
country  have  been  classified  as  high  coit 
areas.  For  these  areas,  I  would  suggest 
mortgage  limits  of  $29,000  for  a  three 
bedroom  or  less  house;  and  $33,000  for 
a  four  bedroom  or  more  house. 

A  large  majority  of  the  coimtry's  mod- 
erate Income  families  are  centered  in  our 
urban  areas  which  traditionally  are  high 
cost  areas.  I  think  that  the  limits  I  have 
proposed  for  these  high  cost  areas  are 
within  reason  and  will  have  the  effect  of 
helping  the  greatest  number  of  moderate 
income  families  achieve  homeowner- 
ship;  and,  after  all,  that  is  the  goal  as 
stated  by  the  administration  with  the  re 
activation  uf  the  section  235  program. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  agree. 


November  17  ^  1975 

THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  MONT- 
GOMERY BUS  BOYCOTT  TO  BS 
OBSERVED  DECEMBER  5-6-7 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF   GKOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  5,  6.  and  7,  people  frcan 
throughout  the  Nation  will  meet  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.  on  the  20th  anniver- 
sary  of  a  momentous  event  in  American 
history:  The  Montgomery  bus  boycott 
On  December  1. 1955.  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks, 
a  black  woman,  was  arrested  for  refus- 
ing to  give  up  her  seat  to  a  white  passen- 
ger on  a  Montgomery  bus.  That  arrest 
touched  off  the  boycott,  which  began  on 
December  5,  1955,  lasted  for  381  days, 
and  brought  the  emergence  of  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
and  the  modem-day  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

Over  the  years,  this  movement  achieved 
many  lasting  progressive  changes  in  the 
United  States,  including  the  dismantling 
of  the  legal  system  of  segregation  and 
the  beginning  of  a  quite  revolution  in  the 
political  Ufe  of  the  South.  The  move- 
ment, then  and  now,  spoke  to  the  consci- 
ence of  the  Nation  and  the  world,  and 
developed  a  powerful  advocacy  for  peace, 
justice,  and  freedom  through  nonviolent 
social  change. 

This  year,  on  December  5,  6,  and  7. 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  boycott  will 
be  observed  in  a  series  of  meetings  in 
Montgomery.  A  cross  section  of  human 
rights  organizations  and  other  suppor- 
tive groups  and  their  leadership  will  par- 
ticipate. It  will  be  a  weekend  of  very 
meaningful  events  in  which  people  can 
assess  our  past  gains  and  our  future  chal- 
lenges. The  discussions  will  include  such 
subjects  as  the  1976  elections,  the  build- 
ing of  a  nonviolent  economy,  education 
issues,  unemployment,  and  other  na- 
tional problems,  as  well  as  reflections 
over  the  past  20  years  by  some  of  the 
principal  figiires  in  the  Montgomery  boy- 
cott. 

Those  attending  will  Include  Mrs.  Rosa 
Parks,  Mrs.  Coretta  Scott  King,  presi- 
dent of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Center  for  Social  Change;  Dr.  Rali^ 
David  Abemathy,  president  of  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference; 
Vernon  Jordan,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League;  Senator  Julian 
Bond;  and  John  Lewis,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Voter  Education  project. 

People  interested  hi  attending  the  De- 
cember 5-6-7  observances  in  Montgom- 
ery may  contact  the  following  organiza- 
tions: 

Montgomery  Improvement  Associa- 
tion— Montgomery — (205 )  -288-6610. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Center  for 
Social  Change— Atlanta— (40)  524- 
1956.  Mr.  Leon  Hall. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference—Atlanta^(404)  522-1420  Rev 
Bernard  Scott  Lee. 


RESOLUTION    CHART 


100       MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
him  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
mto    100    gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and   100/20   =3    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
tin  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distmctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  x  5  =:  5  0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum  resolution  is  between   3  9.S    and   5  0  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 


